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TIio  Hoii;.c  met  at  10  o'clock  p.m. 
The  Cha.i.iin,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  oflcrcd  th:  following  prayer: 

Thou  shait  do  that  which  is  right  and 
qood  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  that  it  matj 
be  well  with  Thee — Deutoronomy  6:  18. 

Our  Father  God,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  and  for  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  day  with  its  opportunities 
of  serving  Th-^e  and  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. With  faith  and  courage  may  we 
lead  our  country  and  our  disiricts  in 
right  and  good  paths. 

Guide  our  Frctidcnt  in  his  journeys. 
Cue  of  his  effon-s  may  there  come  good 
news  for  free  people  everywhere. 

Direct  tliese  Representatives  as  they 
think  together,  plan  together,  and  work 
together  for  the  hit'hest  good  of  our 
beloved  land.  Ma\'  their  eifcrts  be  for 
good  and  result  in  good  for  our  people. 

In  the  v.ord  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  tlicreof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jourral  .'tands 
approved. 

There  v^a.s  no  objectio:!. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5327.  An  act  to  re.serve  a  site  for  the 
u^e  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

H.  Con.  Res.  143.  Concurrent  resohition  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  hearing  on 
nomination  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (S.  66)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  relat- 
ed health  laws  to  revise  and  extend  the 
health  revenue  sharing  program,  the 
family  planning  programs,  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  program,  the 
program  for  migrant  health  centers  and 
community  health  centers,  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program,  and  the 
programs  for  assistance  for  nurse  train- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes,"  returned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
his  objections  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it 
originated,  it  was  resolved  that  the  said 
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bill  par  s,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  me3,sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  8070.  An  aol  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  board;,  bureaus,  commis- 
Eions,  corpora' ion.o,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purpo.;e.-: 

H.R.  83G5.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Denurlment  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8561.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  programs  for 
ttie  fccal  year  ending  June.  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1376,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8597.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30.  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8070)  entitled  '"An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  boards,  bureaus,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence Willi  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mansfield! 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Huddleston, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  uix>n  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8365)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.' 
McClellan,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Schweiker.  and  Mr.  Young 


to  be  tlic  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8561)  entitled  "An  act 
making  approi)riations.  for  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence witli  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8597)  entiUed  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Young! 
and  Mr.  Schweiker  to  be  the^nferccs 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.       ^^ 

The  message  also  annoXinced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
rseolutlon  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janice  Elaine 
Groves  and  her  daughter.  Anna  Groves; 

S.  907.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  museum  support  facili- 
ties; 

S.  1649.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
4,  1927,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  df  Agri- 
culture to  accept  and  administer  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  gifts  or  devises  of  real 
and  personal  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  Arboretum; 

S.  1657.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  Act  to  redefine  "portraiture"; 

S.  1800.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  mu<=eum  services,  and  to  pro- 
vide indemnities  for  exhibltioas  of  artistic 
and  humanistic  endeavors,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2114.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear qualified  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proving a  bilateral  commercial  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania. 
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THE    HOUSE    MUST   REVERSl 
VOTE  ON  MILITARY 
TO  TURKEY 


OUR 
Assist  ANCE 


e-. 


<  Mr  STRATTON  asked  and  wsfc  given 
permission  to  address  the  Houw  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ris  re- 
marks* 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
to  join  with  the  Pre-ident  oi  the 
States  and  the  majority  leader 
Senate  in  urging  the  House  to  reci 
this  week  the  very  damaging  vol 
we  took  on  aid  to  Turkey  last  Thi 
Within  24  hours  the  structure 
security  in   the  eastern   Mr'ditpr 
began  to  fall  apart.  If  we  do  not 
that  vote,  within  a  year  I  believe, 
see   the   great  alliance  of   the 
world  end  in  complete  collapse.  I  _ 
that  vote  of  last  Thursday  will  g( 
In  history  along  with  another  i 
congressional    boo-boo,    the    refi*al 
fortify  Guam  just  before  the  attick 
Pearl  Harbor. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
ciple  last  Thursday,  but  most  of 
ognize  that  a  lot  of  people  w 
playing  political  games,  trying  to 
the  White  House  or   the  Secretiry   of 
State,  or  protecting  our  rears  in  tlie  1976 
election. 

What  disturbed  me  most  was 
two  distinguished  retired  military 
lending   theH;  support  to   these   , 
One  can  uiidAtstand  General  Van 
He  has  been  out  of  touch  for  the 
years.    But   I   cannot    forgive    . 
Zumwalt.  who  until  a  year  ago. 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  _ 
Why,  Admiral  Zumwalt  is  on 

of  the  Washington  Post  this 

complain  that  the  Russian  Navy 
ahead  of  our  own.  Yet.  the  vote  he 
to  engineer  last  Thursday,  if  not 
will  shut  off  the  very  vital  eyes  . 
of  all   the  U.S.  defense  forces 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  will 
to  help  the  Soviet  air  and  missile 

aJso  take  a  big  lead  over  their 

coxmterparts ;   and   acquire   a   ne's 
dangerous  capability  for  surprise 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTE 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRIVILEGE! 
PORT 

Mr.    MADDEN.    Mr.    Speaker 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
(Ml  Rules  may  have  untU  midnight 
night  to  file  a  privileged  report 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  __ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESS    SHOULD     RECONSIDER 
ARMS  EMBARGO  AGAINST  TUF  KEY 


<Mr.  Ryan  asked  and  was  giver 
mission    to    address    the    House 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
marks.  > 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  . 
of  the  House,  in  retrospect  the 
the  continued  arms  embargo  to 
last  Thursday  was  less  a  move 
Ueve  the  suffering  of  Cypriots  of 
and  Turkish  extraction  than  an 
else  and  renewal  of  an  age-old 
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vengeance  between  Turks  and  Greeks 
gomg  back  to  pre-Biblical  time. 

In  Thursday  s  House  action  millions  of 
Greek  Americans  used  the  United  States 
to  vent  their  hatred  of  a  neighbor  who 
is  far  more  powerful  and  strong  today 
thTn  they  are. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  vote  of  206 
to  223  was  as  close  a."^  it  was.  given  the 
degree  of  emotional  involvement  of 
the  Greek  Americans  in  this  matter.  It 
is  mev'U'blc,  however,  that  unle.ss  some 
action  is  taken  to  reverse  1,.S.  direc- 
tions. US.  intere.sls  in  the  Middle  Ea.st 
will  undergo  vast  shifts  in  the  balance 
of  power  which  we  cannot  predict  today. 
Among  the  early  losers  of  sujh  a  rhilt  will 
be  two  small  nations  who  hivj  need  of 
US.  protection  throutih  our  alliance  with 
othtr  countries.  They  Are,  of  course, 
Greece  itse'f,  and  Israel. 

I  urge  the  Ieadershi,i  to  take  appro- 
priate action  in  tlie  next  few  days. 


PRESIDENT  IXDRD'S  LATEST  VETO 

'Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permt-sion  to  address  the  House  ior  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.! 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker^  the  Presi- 
dent's vetoes  now  reach  across  the  board. 

The  President  has  said  no  to  jobs,  no 
to  housing,  no  to  energy,  no  to  education 
and  health. 

You  name  if;  he  has  vetoed  it. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  group  of 
Americans  who  have  not  been  hurt  by 
President  Fords  vetoes.  He  has  turned 
back  every  constructive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  help  the  people. 

It  is  a  strange  way  to  run  the  country. 
It  is  an  even  stranger  way  to  run  for 
President.  He  is  a  good  friend,  but  he  has 
been  a  disaster  for  the  countiy. 

This  health  bill  veto  is  the  most  callous 
yet.  These  are  not  new  programs  in  this 
bill.  This  bill  provides  authorization  for 
etablished,  ongoing  programs  which 
are  now  providing  services  for  the  people. 

By  vetoing  this  bill,  the  President  is 
taking  away  health  services  from  the 
people. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  Senate  In 
voting  to  override.  I  urge  every  Meml)er 
of  the  House  to  do  tlie  same. 


TURKISH  ACTION 

<  Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Turkey  has 
token  precipitate  action  in  halUng  all 
activities  at  U.S.  bases  in  that  country  In 
immediate  retoliation  for  refusal  by  this 
House  to  lift  the  arms  embargo.  Let  us 
look  at  what  has  actually  happened. 

Turkey  is  offended  because  we  refuse 
to  sell  her  arms.  We  have  so  refused  not 
out  of  spite  or  vindictiveness,  but  because 
Turkey  has  used  arms  provided  by  us  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  conditions  of 
such  sale  and  contrary  to  law.  Thus  our 
action  in  this  House  was  based  on  the 
conviction  that  we  cannot  ignore  the  re- 
straints in  all  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion which  limit  aid  to  defensive  pur- 
poses. If  we  abandon  this  limitotion,  as 


Turkey  would  have  us  do.  In  one  in- 
stance, we  cannot  expect  to  avoid  having 
similar  situations  arise  elsewhere.  If  we 
ignore  our  own  law  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency  we  establi'^h  a  precedent  that 
is  dangerous  and  irreversible. 

Turkey  has  now  not  only  end mgered 
a  traditional  friendships  with  the  United 
States,  but  has  nlso  placed  an  intolerable 
strain  on  the  whole  NATO  alli.ince.  Pres- 
ervation of  that  alliance  is  .surely  as  im- 
portint  to  Turkey  vs  to  the"  United 
States.  Tlie  trust  and  good  will  of  aH 
NATO  nation,  has  been  severely  strained 
by  Turkoy:;  angry  and  intcmr^K;t.? 
artion.s. 

I  1  virtu:  Uy  teHi.ig  u-.that  we  arc  no 
lonner  welcome  in  Tuikey,  that  nation 
also  .shows  monument.il  ingratitude. 
Over  the  years  since  World  War  II  the 
United  States  has  supplied  in  exce.ss  of 
$3  billion  worth  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey.  This  is  the  thanks  we 
get.  If  Turkey  feels  aggrieved  with  us  for 
obeying  our  own  law,  how  about  our  re- 
action to  Turkey's  demands?  It  makes 
you  wonder  if  Turkey  is  really  a  friend 
and  an  ally  who  can  be  relied  upon  in 
times  of  stress  oi  a  fair  weather  friend? 
It  makes  you  wonder  if  it  is  worth  it  for 
113  to  strain  ourselves  committing  our 
troops,  our  arms,  our  prestige  to  the  de- 
fense of  such  a  country  w  hen  that  coun- 
try does  not  want  us  there  unless  we  are 
willing  to  violate  our  own  law  to  meet 
their  demands? 

It  is  not  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  needs  to  have  second  thoughts.  It  is 
Turkey  which  should  reconsider  tlie  ac- 
tion they  have  taken. 


CAIL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

JChe  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

\  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

■ri>e  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice^f  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond  : 

(Roll  No.  438) 


,  N.C. 


Addabbu 
Anderson, 

Caltf. 
Andrew?, 
Badtllo 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Bell 

BlAKKi 

BIoulu 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burton.  John 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clay 

Cochran 

Conyers 

Crane 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Dellums 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dingell 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Krlenborn 


Esrh 

Eshleman 

Evans,  lud. 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsyihe 

Fraser 

Prey 

Fultor 


Olb 


ons 


rb  reen 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

H«bert 

Heine 

Helstoaki 

HUlls 

Hughes 

Jannan 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kastenmeier 

Kindness 


Landrum 

Latta 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lott 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Uatsunaga 

Mborhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Neal 

Nix 

Nolan 

Patten.  N.J. 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pike 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rtsenhoover 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Slafc 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Bolarz 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelgel-,  Wis. 

Stephens 
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Stuckey 

tniftian 

Wright 

Teague 

Vander  Jairt 

Wydler 

Thone 

Vigorlto 

W.vlle 

Thornton 

Waxman 

Yountt,  Ala.ska 

Traxler 

Whitehurst 

Zefereiii 

Uclali 

Wiggins 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  322 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
l)\  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ctH'dings  under  the  call  *^^  ere  dispensed 
v'.ith. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
tlie  Congressional  Recokd  of  Friday. 
July  25.  it  is  recorded  on  page  24834 
that  I  did  not  respond  to  rolicall  No.  435. 

I  w  as  on  tlie  floor  and  inserted  my  card, 
but  apparently  it  did  not  record  proper- 
ly. I  would  therefore  like  to  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  permanent  record 
reflect  that  it  was  my  intention  to  vote 
ill  the  affirmative. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  the  Record. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8597,  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  U.S. 
POSTAL  SERVICE,  EXECUTIVE  OF- 
FICE AND  CERTAIN  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  8597)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30, 1976,  and  foi 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Steed,  Addabbo,  Roybal,  SiKfis,  Boland, 
Plynt,  Patten,  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mahott,  Miller  of  Ohio,  McEwen,  Arm- 
strong, and  Cederberg. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

Jrtly  28.  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatit>es. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  11:46  A.M.  on  Saturday,  July  26, 
1976,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  third 
qiiarterly  report  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  StabUlty. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  RepresentaUres. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colubt, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


THIRD     QUARTERLY     REPORT     OP 
THE     COUNCIL    ON    WAGE     AND 

PRICE  STABILITY— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT.  OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing: 

To  the  CoTigress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
C  ouncil  on  Wcjc  mid  Price  Stability  Act, 
as  amended,  I  hei'eby  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  third  quarterly  report  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
Tills  report  contains  a  description  of  the 
Council  activities  during  the  past  few 
months  in  monitoring  wages  and  prices 
in  the  private  sector  and  reviewing  vari- 
ous Federal  Government  activities  that 
lead  to  higher  costs  and  prices  without 
creating  commensurate  benefits.  It  dis- 
cusses in  some  detail  the  Council's  stud- 
ies of  steel  and  metal  can  prices.  CQSt-of- 
living  escalator  clauses'anU  mal'kyLlng 
spreads  for  food  products.  In  addition, 
it  contains  a  discussion  of  wages  and 
pilces  during  the  first  quarter  of  1975 
and  the  outlook  for  the  re^t  of  the  year. 
Also  included  is  a  special  chapter  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  the  cost  of  med- 
ical care. 

Although  it  requires  continuing  atten- 
tion, progress  has  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  Inflation.  With  price  In- 
creases now  decelerating,  moderation  in 
wage  settlements  becomes  very  impor- 
tant. Wage  increases  that  substantially 
raise  unit  labor  costs  could  create  new 
inflationary  pressures.  Moreover,  the  re- 
covery of  the  economy  should  not  be 
used  as  an  occasion  for  business  to  raise 
prices  in  anticipation  of  stronger  de- 
mand. The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  also  will  continue  to  monitor 
closely  actions  taken  by  the  Government 
and  will  call  to  public  attention  unjusti- 
fied activities  that  could  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  price  levels. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  Hou.5E,  July  26,  1975. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

July  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith   a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice ftt  7:20  P.M.  on  Friday,  July  25,   1976, 
and   said   to  contain   a   message  frem   the 
President  concerning  food  stamps. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By:  W.   Raymond  Collkt, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
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FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H,  DOC.  NO. 
94-224) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  theUnitea  States  : 

Due  to  the  exLsting^^Swwhich  invites 
almost  unlimited  expansion  of  the  Food 
Stamp  program,  the  cost  of  the  program 
has  nearly  doubled  ,  in  the  past  six 
months.  The  unemployment  rate  has  also 
been  a  factor  in  the  increase.  To  con- 
tinue the  Food  Stamp  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  I  am  forced 
to  ask  the  Congress  for  an  additional 
$3  billion  over  the  $3.8  billion  which  I  re- 
quested in  my  budget  submitted  in  Feb- 
ruai-y. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  a  Budget  amendment  re- 
questing these  additional  fimds. 

The  flaws  in  the  existing  law  easily  can 
be  seen.  Only  10  years  ago,  there  were 
fewer  than  500,000  people  participating 
in  the  program  at  a  cost  of  $36  million. 
Today,  the  number  of  participants  has 
expanded  to  20  million  and  the  cost  to 
$6.8  billion.  Furthermore,  if  all  those 
presently  eligible  under  current  law  sud- 
denly signed  up  for  the  program,  esti- 
mates are  that  between  40  and  60  mil- 
lion persons  would  be  receiving  food 
stamps. 

In  short,  what  has  evolved  In  just  10 
years  is  another  mjussive,  multi-billion 
dollar  program,  almost  uncontrolled  and 
fully  sui>Rprted  by  Federal  taxpayers. 

Some  claim  that  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram cannot  be  controlled  and  that  ever- 
increasing  costs  are  inevitable.  I  refuse 
to  accept  that  proposition.  Every  public 
program  is  controllable.  The  Food  Stamp 
Act  was  placed  on  the  Statute  books  by 
the  Congress  which  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  amend  the  law. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  submitted  a  pro- 
posal which  would  have  required  all  par- 
ticipants in  this  program  to  pay  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  their  total  mcome  for 
food  stamps.  This  plan  Would  have  con- 
tinued assistance  to  those  in  need  and 
would  have  distributed  benefits  on  an 
equitable  basis.  This  reform  was  re- 
jected by  the  Congress,  Had  it  been  ap- 
proved, a  savings  of  $1  billion  in  ttscal 
year  1976  at  the  current  rate  of  partici- 
pation would  have  resulted. 

In  submitting  this  revised  budget  re- 
quest, made  necessary  by  the  existing 
law,  I  once  again  ask  the  Congress  to 
work  with  me  on  needed  changes.  We 
must  work  toward  two  goals: 

— In  fairness  to  those  truly  in  need,  we 
must  focus  food  stamp  assistance  on 
them; 

— In  fairness  to  the  overburdened  tax- 
payers who  must  pay  the  bills,  we 
must  tighten  eligibility  and  partici- 
pation requirements. 

More  than  70  members  of  the  Con- 
gress already  have  joined  in  supporting 
legislation  which  would  recognize  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
Their  proposal  would  concentrate  re- 
sources   on    assistance    to    low-income 
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Americans  and  relate  the  Pood 
program  to  other  assistance 
directed  toward  these  same  famlbfes. 
would  introduce  a  number  of  poslth  e 
j actives  which  should  be  supported 
everyone  who  shares  the  desire  to 
those  trvily  in  need  and  to  control 

I  \uge  in  the  strongest  terms  poksible 
that   the   Congress   begin   hearing  s 
these  proposals  at  the  earliest  po  kiible 
date.  If  this^program  is  to  be  contained, 
even  within  Us  current  bounds 
must  be  taken  Immediately. 

Okkald  R.  F^nn 

Thb  White  Hocse.  July  25,  1975. 
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METRO  TRANSIT  POLICE 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrefctlon 
of  the  committee  on  the  District  o  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  op  the  bin  (H  R.  871  I)  to 
provide  for  an  amendment  to  the  V  ash- 
ington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  F  emu- 
lation Compact  to  provide  for  the  pr  jtec- 
tlon  of  the  patrons,  personnel,  and  i  »rop- 
erty  of  the  Washington  Mctropt  lltan 
Area  Transit  Authority  and  ask  ui  lanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  consh  ered 
In  the  House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  If  Ich 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows 

HR.  8719 
Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoine 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stat 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   Tha 
OongreM  hereby  consents  to.  and  adopt  i 
eiMeta  for  th«  Dtstrtct  of  Cotumbla.  i 
ia«nta  to  articles  I  and  XVI  or  tlUe 
the   Wasblngton  MetropoUtan  Are* 
RAgulaUon  CoaipAct  (D.C.  Cod*,  sec 
&ot«>    as  follows,   which  ajziendmeuts 
been  adopted  substantially  by  the  ... 
wealtli  of  Virginia  and  the  state  of 
land: 

(1)  flection  1(g)  of  article  I  is  amen 
BtrlUng  "and"  at  the  end  thereof 

(2)  Ssctlon  1(h)  of  article  I  is 
read  asfoUows: 

"(h)   Transit  J^ne"  or  'Zone'  meanii 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
created  by  and  described  In  section  3. 
as  any  additional  area  that  may  be 
jrarsTMnt  to  section  83  (a ) :  and". 

f9>   6e«t1cB  1  of  article  I  U  amended 
■ddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow 

"ID    'WMATC  naeans  Washington 
poiitan  Area  Tranatt  Comniaalon.''. 

{*)   Section  7S  of  arUcIe  XVI  U 
to  read  as  fallows 

""W.   (a)   The  Authority  Is  authortZKl 
establlsb  and  maintain  a  regnlar  police 
to  be  known  as  the  Metro  Transit  PoU^, 
provide  j>rotectlon  for  Its  patrons, 
aifd    tnuasn    facUlUes.    The    Metro    . 
Pail09  abftU  have  the  powers  and  dutL 
sbftU  be  subject  to  the  limltatlena  set 
In  this  section.  It  shall  be  composed  at 
uniformed   and  plainclothes  personnel 
shair  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
ing  the  hrws  of  the  signatories,   the 
ordinances,  and  regulations  of  the  ,™_ 
subdlvUkma  thereof  in  tbe  Traitalt  Zon4  , 
U«*  rTalm  axtd  rerulattons  of  the  Authi  ji 
Xh*  Jttrladtetion  of  the  Metro  Transit 
shall  be  limited  to  all  the  transit 
owned,  QontroUed.  or  operated  by  the 
thorlty.  but  tails  shall  not  limit  the 
of  the  Metro  Tranaft  Police  to  malce 
m  the  Transit  Zon«  for  violations  _ 
upoB.  to,  or  against  sucb  transit 
comntitted    from    wtthta    or   outside 
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transit  thdllttes  while  In  hot  or  close  pur- 
suit, or  to  eaecuto  traiBc  clUUons  and  crim- 
inal proceea  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c) .  The  mambers  of  the  Metro  Transit  PoUce 
Shan  have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  with  the  duly  con- 
stituted law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
signatories  and  of  the  political  subdivisions 
Thereof  in  which  any  transit  laelllty  of  the 
Authority  is  located  or  In  which  the  Anthor- 
UT  operates  any  transit  service.  Nothing 
conuined  In  this  section  shaU  either  relieve 
any  signatory  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  from  Its  duty  to  provide 
police,  fire,  and  other  public  safety  service 
Hnd  protection,  or  limit,  restrict,  or  Interfere 
with  the  Jurisdiction  of  or  the  performance 
of  duties  by  the  existing  police,  fire.  a:id  other 
public  safety  agencies. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  a  member  of  the  Metro  Transit 
Police  .shall  have  the  same  pou-ers.  Including 
the  power  of  arrest,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  sams  limitations,  including;  regulatory 
llmitatioDs,  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  duly  constituted  police 
force  cf  the  political  subdivision  in  which 
the  Metro  Tr?.nslt  Police  member  la  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  hU  duties.  However. 
c  member  of  the  Metro  Transit  Police  is  au- 
ttiorUed  to  carry  and  use  only  such  weap- 
ons. Including  handguns,  as  are  Issued  by 
the  Authority,  and  only  In  the  performsnce 
of  his  duties  or  while  on  the  transit  facilities 
owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by  the  Au- 
thority In  direct  transit  to  and  from  a  duty 
assignment.  A  member  of  the  Metro  Transit 
Police  Is  authorized  to  carry  such  weapons 
only  while  in  direct  transit  to  and  from  a 
duty  assignment  and  Is  subject  to  such  addi- 
tional limitations  in  the  use  of  weapons  as 
are  Imposed  on  the  duly  constituted  police 
force  for  the  political  subdivision  In  which 
he  is  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

"(c)  Memt>ers  of  the  ^l"etro  Transit  Police 
shall  have  power  to  execute  on  the  transit 
facUltlea  owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by 
the  Authority  any  traffic  citation  or  any  crim- 
inal process  Issued  by  any  court  of  any 
signatory  or  of  any  political  sulxllvtslon  of 
a  signatory,  for  any  felony,  misdemeanor, 
or  other  offense  against  the  laws,  ordinances, 
rules,  or  reg\ilatlons  speciiled  In  subsection 
(a).  However,  with  respect  to  offenses  com- 
mitted upon,  to,  or  against  the  transit  facil- 
ities owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by  the 
Authority,  the  Metro  Transit  Police  shaH 
hare  power,  except  m  the  State  of  Maryland, 
to  exaeate  criminal  process  within  the  Trau- 
sltZooe. 

"(d)  tJpon  the  apprehension  or  arrest  of 
any  person  by  a  member  of  the  Metro  Transit 
Police  parsuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  officer,  as  required  by  the  law 
of  the  place  of  apprehension  or  arrest,  shall 
either  issue  a  summons  or  a  citation  against 
the  person,  book  (be  person,  or  deUver  the 
person  to  the  dtily  constituted  police  or  Judi- 
cial officer  of  the  signatory  or  political  sub- 
division where  the  apprehension  or  vrest  is 
mad«,  for  dispoeltion  as  required  by  law. 

"(e)  The  Authority  shall  have  the  power 
to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  safe, 
convenient,  and  oreterty  use  of  the  transit  fa- 
cilities owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by  the 
Authority,  including  the  payment  and  the 
manner  of  the  payment  of  fares  or  charges 
therefor,  the  protection  of  the  transit  facul- 
ties, the  control  of  traffic  and  parking  upon 
the  transit  facilities,  and  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  the  riding  public.  In  the  event 
that  any  such  rules  and  regulaUons  con- 
travene the  laws,  ordinances,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions of  a  signatory  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  which  are  existing  or  sub- 
sequently enacted,  these  laws,  ordinances, 
rules,  or  regulatlona  of  the  signatory  or  the 
poUtlcal  aubdl vision  slvaU  apply  and  the  con- 
flicting rule  or  regulation,  or  portion  thereof. 


of  the  Authority  sliall  be  void  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  signatory  or  political  sub- 
division. In  all  other  respects  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Authority  shall  be  imiform 
throughout  the  Transit  Zone.  The  rules  and 
regulations  established  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  adopted  and  puttllshed  in  accordance 
with  aU  standards  oX  due  process.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  publishing  or 
otherwise  circulating  of  a  notice  of  the 
intended  action  of  the  Authority  and  the 
affording  to  interested  persona  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  data  or  views  orally  or  In 
writing,  and  the  holding  of  a  public  hearing. 
Any  person  violating  any  rule  or  regulation 
cf  the  Authority  shall,  upon  conviction  by  a 
court  of  competent  Juribdlction.  pay  a  line  oi 
not  more  than  $250  and  costs. 

"(f )  With  respect  to  members  of  the  Metro 
Transit  Police,  the  Authority  .-hall — 

•■(i)  establish  classifications  based  on  the 
nature  and  scope  of  duties,  and  fix  and  pro- 
vide for  their  qualification,  appoiutnient, 
removal,  tenure,  term,  compen.-atlbn,  pan- 
slcn,  and  retirement  benefits;" 

"(2)  provide  for  their  training  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  Authority  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  any  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate organization  engaged  la  police  training, 
and  this  training  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  uniformed  and  plainclothes  personnel 
shall  at  lea-st  equal  the  reo-irements  of  e.tch 
signatory  and  of  the  political  subdivisions 
tiiereln  in  the  Transit  Zone  for  their  person- 
nel performing  comparable  duties:   a:^d 

"(3)  prescribe  distinctive  uniforms  to  b«> 
worn. 

"(g)  The  Authority  shall  have  the  power 
to  enter  Into  agreements  wltti  the  signa- 
tories, the  political  subdivisions  thereof  In 
the  Transit  Zone,  and  the  public  safety 
ngencles  located  therein,  including  those  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  for  the  delineation 
of  the  fimcUons  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Metro  Transit  PoUce  and  the  duly  consti- 
tuted police,  fire,  and  other  public  safety 
agencies,  and  for  mutual  asststance. 

"(h)  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
office,  each  member  of  the  Metro  Transit 
Police  shall  take  or  subscribe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation,  before  a  person  authorized  to 
administer  oaths,  faithfully  to  perform  the 
duties  of  tbat  office.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into 
and  execute  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Ctdumbla  amendments,  substantially  as  set 
forth  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  to  title 
in  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Traaalt  Regulation  Compact  with  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  Commenwealth  oX  Vir- 
ginia, wblcli  amendments  shall  become  ef- 
fective Inunediately  upon  execution  of  same. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  9  of 
tlUe  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"I  11-924.  Jurisdiction  with  Respect  to  Vio- 
lations of  the  Rules  and    Reg- 
ulations   of     the     Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
tbcrtty 

'The  Superior  Court  lias  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  any  violation,  committed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  under  section 
76(e)  of  Utle  HI  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  for  such  chapter 
9  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  11-293  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"n-924.  Jtirladlctlon  with  Respect  to  VloU- 
tlons  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of   the   Washington   Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority.". 
Sec.  4.   The  right  of  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  la  hereby  express- 
ly reserved. 
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COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 


The  SPEAB331.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee   amendment:    Page   8,   before 

line  16.  Insert  the  following: 

.Sue.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
•h!ive  authority  to  enact  any  act  adopting 
o»  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  amend- 
ments to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulations  Compact. 

And  on  liile  16,  strilie  out  "Sec.  4."  and 
idocrt  "Sec.  6.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

10. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  have  under 
consideration  today,  H.R.  8719,  gives  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  setting  up  a  sepa- 
rate police  force  for  the  new  subway  sys- 
tem now  imder  construction  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  which  is  building  and 
will  operate  the  new  rail  system  is  set  up 
by  an  interstate  compact  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Congress  gave  itS 
consent  to  that  compact  by  statutes 
adopted  In  1960  and  1969. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  policing 
for  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  em- 
ployees and  property  of  the  new  subway 
an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  compact 
has  to  be  made  and  consented  to  by  Con- 
gress. Section  1  of  H.R.  8719  sets  out  the 
language  of  that  compact  amendment. 
This  language  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  over  the  last  3  years  by  the  eight  local 
jurisdictions  involved.  The  legislatures  of 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
already  passed  bills  adopting  the  compact 
amendment  In  substantially  the  form  It 
appears  in  this  bill.  The  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  2  weeks  ago  passed 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  compact 
amendment. 

By  adopting  H.R.  8719,  the  Congress 
will  be  giving  its  consent  to  the  interstate 
agreement,  as  required  by  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, article  1,  section  8,  claase  3,  which 
states  in  part: 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  .  .  .  enter  Into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  state  ..." 

This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
financial  problems  and  cost  overruns  in 
construction  of  the  full  subway  system. 
Those  questions  may  come  to  us  at  a 
later  time. 

The  present  bill  is  needed  now  because 
part  of  the  subway  system  has  already 
been  built.  As  the  Members  know  the 
first  phase  of  the  rail  system  is  scheduled 
to  start  carrying  passengers  this  fall. 
Additional  tracks  will  be  in  service  in 
1976  and  later  years  to  the  Pentagon  and 
National  Airport  and  the  Capitol  sta- 
tion being  built  here  at  D  Street  and 
2d  SE.,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  area. 

Tlie  separate  police  force  we  are  au- 
thorizing today  will  provide  secuiity  on 
those  trains  and  throughout  the  system. 

The  need  for  a  small  separate  secmlty 
force  for  the  METRO  trains  is  apparent. 
The  trains  will  be  passing  through  eight 
different  local  jurisdictions  each  with 


separate  police  departments  In  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes.  The  police  forces  of  the 
local  jurisdictions  will  be  able  to  give 
good  protection  to  passengers  at  the  train 
stations  and  parking  lots  in  each  politi- 
cal subdivision.  The  METRO  police  are 
needed  to  provide  the  protection  as  the 
trains  pass  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdic- 
tion. For  example,  the  trains  from  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  will  be  stopping  at  National 
Airport  where  tlie  FAA  police  have  au- 
thority, on  tlie  Pentagon  station  where 
the  Federal  Protective  Service  will  be  on 
duty,  and  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  has  a  separate  force.  The  Capitol 
Kill  station  over  here  will  have  an  exit 
on  the  Capitol  grounds  at  1st  and  D 
streets  SE..  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  police. 

We  cannot  allow  responsibility  for 
public  safety  on  the  trains  to  be  frag- 
mented between  all  of  these  local  forces. 
Coordination  and  continuity  must  be 
provided  by  the  areawide  operation  of 
the  METRO  transit  Dolice. 

Uniform  regulajfions  WMATA  will 
adopt  under  thia/compact  amendment 
will  provide  additional  uniformity  of  po- 
lice protection  systemwide. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8719) ,  as 
reported  (H.  Rept.  93-379),  is  to  amend 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Regulation  Compact,  articles  I  and 
XVI  of  title  III  (D.C.  Code,  title  I,  sec. 
1431),  in  order  to  authorize  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority—WMATA— to  establish  and 
maintain  a  regular  Metro  Transit  Police 
Force. 

The  bill  provides  congressional  consent 
to  amendments  to  the  compact  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia — on  April  8,  1974— and  the 
State  of  Maryland — on  May  31,  1974 — 
and  enacts  such  amendments  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  defines  the  role 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Metro  Transit 
Police  Force;  authorizes  the  issuance  of 
rules  and  regulations  by  the  Transit  Au- 
thority for  safe  and  effective  transit 
facility  operations;  designates  the  Su- 
perioi'  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  the  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  prosecution 
of  violations  against  Transit  Authority 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  clarifies  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enact  amendments  to  the  compact  agree- 
ment. 

MAJOR   PROVISIONS   OF  THE   BILL 

SECTION    1.    DEFINITIONS.    ESTABLISHMENT    OF 

METRO    TRANSIT    POLICE 

In  this  section,  the  transit  zone  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority's  facilities  is  defined.  The 
Transit  Authority  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  Metro  Transit  PoUce  Force 
with  defined  powers  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  law  enforcement  officers  of  the 
signatory  jurisdictions.  The  transit  police 
force  is  provided  autlrarity  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  (;he  compact  sl^tory  jurisdic- 
tions>.,^d  is  given  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  the  signatories  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. 

Transit  police  will  be  restricted  In  their 
use  of  weapons  by  the  regulations  im- 


posed upon  the  regular  police  forces  of 
the  political  subdivisions  In  which  the 
transit  police  are  performing  their  duties. 
Transit  police  force  personnel  are  au- 
thorized to  carry  and  use  only  such  weap- 
ons as  are  issued  by  the  Transit  Author- 
ity, and  may  only  cany  and  use  such 
weapons  when  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  or  while  on  transit  facilities 
in  direct  transit  to  or  from  a  duty  assign- 
ment. 

Transit  police  force  members  are  au- 
thorized to  exec;jte  traffic  citafions  and 
criminal  procesi(if  issued  by  any  com't  of 
a  signatory  jurisflictien,  for  any  offense 
against  the  laws  and  rWuJations  of  the 
signatories,  their  poUtic^  subdivisions  or 
the  regulations  of  the  Triansit  Authority. 
The  transit  poUce,  exceptja-ttie  State  of 
Maryland,  may  execute  ^frimtnal  process 
for  offenses  upon  Vor 
faciUties. 

In    amending  sectio 
Washington  Metropq 
Regulation  Compa 
the  transit  police 


against   transit 


76(d)  ''of    the 

n  Area  Transit 

H.R.  8719  defines 

leer's  procedure  upon 


making  an  apprehfension  or  arrest.  By  the 
provisions  of  Ujis  section,  such  officer 
shall  either  issue  a  summons  or  citation 
against  the  pe^on,  book  the  person,  or 
dehver  the  persoKto  the  constituted  po- 
lice or  judicial  omeer-ef  the  signatory 
jurisdiction  or  Its  poUtlcal  subdivision, 
where  the  apprehension  or  arrest  is  made, 
for  disposition  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  place  of  apprehension  or 
arrest. 

The  bill,  in  amending  section  76 le)  of 
the  compact,  authorizes  the  Wa.shington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  to 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
safe  and  orderly  use  of  transit  facilities, 
providing  that  such  rules  and  regulations 
are  uniform  throughout  the  transit  zone, 
and  provided  tliat  such  rules jind  regula- 
tions are  aoopted  in  ac^oydahce  with  due 
process.  Basie^ecitrtrernents  for  due  proc- 
ess are  defined  In  this  subsection.  Viola- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Tran- 
sit Authority  are  punishable  by  a 
maximum  fine  of  $250,  and  costs.  Any 
Transit  Authority  rules  and  regulations 
wlilch  contravene  the  laws  of  a  signatory 
or  its  political  snbdivisions  shall  be  void 
within  such  a  jurisdiction. 

The  amendments  to  compact  section 
76(f)  airtt^oilze  the  establishment  of  duty 
classifications  and  qualifications  for  the 
transit  police,  authorize  training  of  such 
poUce,  and  provide  for  distinctive  uni- 
forms for  the  transit  police  personnel, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Washington  Met- 
ropoUtan Area  Transit  Authority. 

The  amendments  to  compact  section 
76(g)  provide  that  the  Transit  Author- 
ity may  enter  into  agreements  deflnhig 
the  functions  and  respotislbilitles  of  the 
transit  police,  and  may  establish  agree- 
ments for  mutual  assistance  with  the 
signatories,  their  politiral  subdivisions, 
and  the  public  safety  agencies. 

Members  of  the  transit  police  force 
shall  be  administered  an  oath  of  office  to 
perform  the  duties  .of  tkeir  ^Bce  faith- 
fully. ^ 

SECTION    2.   DITTIES   OP  THE   MATOR  OF  THE  DIS- 
TBICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

In  this  section,  the  Mayorof  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  authorized  and  dl- 
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reeled  to  ex^ute,  on  behalf  of  ths  Dis- 
trict ot  Colmnbia,  any  uneiidmenl  s  sub- 
stantially set  forth  In  section  1  of  this 
legislation.  Such  amendments  will  be- 
come effectiye  inunediately  upon  i  xecu 
tioo. 
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sscmotj  3.  TxmavTTton  or  the  oiSTific 
coLtntxiA  strpEHioR  cocar 

This  section  provides  that  the  listrlct 
of  Cohunbia  Superior  Court  shal   have 

jurisdiction  and  regulations  of  the  '  Vash 


ington  Metropolitan  Area  Trans! ;  Au-    thortty  is  to  open  4 '2  miles  of  subway 
thorlty,  adopted  pursuant  to  tho  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation 
sBcnoji  4.  AUTHOBrrr  or  distwict  of  coir.Mci\ 
comccn. 

This  section  clarifies  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Coli  imbla 
to  enact  legislation  on  behalf  of  thi  > 


It 


trlct  of  Columbia  adopting  amend  nents 
'TO   the  Washington  MetropoIitanlArea 
Transit  regulation  compact. 

Bxcnati  5.  »*SE»VAHON  or  conc«s3si4nal 
^  aicHT 

This  section  expressly  reservei  the 
right  of  Congresfil  to  amend,  alter.  >r  re- 
peal this  act,  purkiant  to  the  custc  mary 
practice  regarding  interstate  coiapact 
consent  legislation,  n. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Page  g.  before  line  16.  Insert  the  ftllow 

3«c.  4.  NotwltbstAncUng  %n\  other  pro  rlslon 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the  C^  iimcU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  hai  e  au- 
thority to  enact  any  act  adopting  on  >eU«lf 
of  the  District  of  Coluinbta  amendme  its  to 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  ifanslt 
BenvilatJon  Compact." 

And  on  Una  16.  strike  out  "Sec.  4.'"  aid  in- 
sert "Sec.  5  ". 

The  committee  amendment  maies  .v 
explicitly  clear  that  the  Council  o!  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  the  author  ty  to 
enact  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  Df  itrlct 
of  Columbia  adopting  amendments  1  0  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Regulation  Compact. 

Congressional  action  was  taken  h  thk 
respect  tn  H.R.  8719  to  clarify-  thef  Dis- 
trict Council  authority  and  to  1 
adoption  of  the  amendments  to  the 
pact  within  the  short  time  period  ^.„ 
jected  for  the  start  of  initial  rail  sjstem 
operations.  Althotigh  initial  operatic  ns  of 
the  rapid  rail  system  are  project*  I  for 
November  1»75.  the  committee  had 

celved  estimates  that  the  earliest    

tlve  date  for  legislation  by  the  City  qotm 
cfl  would  be  December  1975. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  signatories 

to  any  futtn^  amendments  to  this 

pact  will  continue  to  be  required  t(  1  ob- 
tain the  usual  consent  of  Congresi.  As 
to  an  sMch  future  amendments  to 

compact.  Congress  would  be  acting   , 

for  itself  pursuant  to  the  customary  con 
sent   procedure   for  interstate   con  pact 
amendments,  and  no  lonjrer  for  ard  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tliiw  at  this  point  so  that  the  ge  itle- 
man  fl-om  Sooth  Carolina  <Mr.  M/ww). 
through  whose  subcommittee  this  nat- 
ter was  consWerted.  may  enter  into  i  full 
explanation  of  the  wn. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uilanl- 

mous  consent  that  all  Members  ma  y  be 


permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members,  the  current  plan  of  the 
Wa.sliington  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 


Dls- 


t  isure 

!  rom- 

pro- 


on  or  about  November  1  of  this  year  and 
an  additional  18  miles  in  June  of  1976. 
They  have  had  a  little  slippage,  and  they 
may  have  more,  but  that  Is  the  plan  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJ?.  8719  would  grant 
consent  of  Congress  for  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact — here- 
in, the  "Transit  Regulation  Compact,"  or 
"the  Compact."  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
ix)sed  interstate  compact  amendment  is 
to  provide  the  Washini^ton  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority— herein 
"WMATA "— with  authorization  to  estab- 
li-sh  and  maintain  a  systemwide  Metro 
transit  police  force  adequate  to  insure  the 
protection  and  safety  of  Metro  pa.ssen- 
gers.  personnel,  and  transit  facilities. 

The  Transit  Regulation  Compact  isec. 
76.  art.  XVI »  in  its  pre.'^ent  form  prc\ides 
only  for  a  minimal  transit  security  capa- 
bility comprised  of  special  watchmen  and 
related  personnel.  The  compact  amend- 
ment embodied  in  H.R.  8719  would  au- 
thorize maximum  protection  through  a 
regialar  transit  police  force,  mutual  aid 
agreements  between  WMATA  and  the 
local  transit  zone  jurisdictions,  and  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations  for  transit 
zone. 

In  order  to  generate  the  relatively  high 
and  sustaiawUevel  of  ridership  necessai-y 
to  assure  a  successful  operation  by 
Mefcra,  the  pubhc  must  have  a  strong 
sense  of  confidence  in  its  personal  safety 
and  seciirity.  The  President's  1967  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  reported  that  crime 
affects  the  use  of  public  transportation, 
because  "fear  of  crime"  was  foundVo  be 
an  important  consideration  in  the  deci- 
sion to  use  or  not  to  use  public  tianspor- 
tatlon.  Urban  transit  systems  have  suf- 
fered loss  of  ridership  due  directly  to 
the  problem  of  fear  of  victimizaUon. 
Metro  presents  a  unique  opportunity  In 
this  regard,  because  it  is  a  new  and  func- 
tionally designed,  modern  rapid  rail 
transit  system,  unencumbered  by  station 
and  other  facility-structured  design 
characteristics  which  aid  and  abet  crim- 
inals. In  addition,  an  adequate  secin-lty 
program  will  be  required  to  deal  with  a 
wide  range  of  further  concerns.  Includ- 
ing crowd  management,  vandalism,  and 
such  potential  hazards  as  fire,  power  fail- 
ures, and  individual  emergencies.  Such 
protection  will  require  a  highly  trained 
and  skilled  Metro  security  force. 

The  reported  legislation  provides  that 
Metro  transit  police  and  local  police 
Shan  have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  on  all 
transit  facilities.  However,  it  is  imder- 
stood  that  Metro  transit  police  will  have 
primary  law  enforcement  responsibility 
for  the  trains  and  tunnel."?,  and  local 


police  will  have  primary  enforcement 
duties  regarding  staUon  platforms  and 
parking  lots. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Metro  transit 
police  normally  wlU  be  limited  to  transit 
facilities,  except  that  they  may  make  ar- 
rests anywhere  in  the  transit  zone  for 
violations  committed  upon,  to,  or  against 
transit  facilities  while  In  hot  or  close 
pursuit.  In  addiUon,  Metro  transit  police 
will  be  authorized  to  execute  criminal 
process  throughout  the  transit  zone  for 
offenses  committed  upon  or  against 
Metro  facilities,  except  la  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Metro  transit  police  will  be  authorized 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  signatory  juris- 
dictions; the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regu- 
laUons  of  the  political  subdivisions  wiUi- 
in  the  ti-ansit  zone;  and  WMATA  rules 
and  rcsulations. 

The  powers  of  the  Metio  tiansit  police 
wiU  be  identical  to  those  of  the  duly  con- 
stituted police  force  of  the'  jurisdicUon 
in  which  they  are  on  duty.  However,  a 
Metro  transit  police  ocacer  may  carry 
and  use  a  weapon  only  in  performance  of 
his  duties  or  while  on  transit  facilities  In 
direct  transit  to  and  from  a  duty  assign- 
ment. 

The  proposed  legislation  had  been  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
JudicLuy.  of  which  I  am  cliaimian,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  Hous- 
ing aiid  Transportation,  chaired  by  Uie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
'^L-.  SiucKEY>.  Our  subcommittees  re- 
quested and  received  written  comments 
and  views  oa  tiiis  legislaUon  Irom  45 
oflBcials  and  otlier  interested  parties  in 
the  jurisdictions  to  be  served  by  Metro. 
These  officials  included  mayors,  county 
executives,  local  legislators,  judges,  police 
chiefs,  local  prosecutors,  and  othci-s  in- 
cluding WMATA  representaUves. 

On  July  17,  1975,  the  two  subcoimnit- 
tees  held  hearings  and  markup  on  Uils 
legislation,  during  wlaich  consideration 
was  given  to  the  aforementioned  views 
and  comments,  as  well  as  to  testimony 
by  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington's  rep- 
resentative, the  Meti-c*)olitan  Council  of 
Groveniments'  representatives,  WMATA '3 
representatives,  and  a  prepared  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  Council  of  tlic- 
District  of  Columbia.  These  comments 
and  testimony  covered  the  need  for  a 
Metro  transit  police  force,  the  extent  of 
its  authority,  and  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  force. 
.  The  subcommittees  were  sensitive  to 
the  limited  time  remaining  before  the 
expected  opening  of  the  first  segment  of 
the  Metro  subway  this  fall.  The  reported 
legislation  does  not  purport  to  deal  with 
all  aspects  of  every  issue  raised  during 
subcommittee  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter. However,  the  basic  need  for  the 
Metro  transit  police  has  been  established, 
and  the  essential  elements  concerning 
its  powers,  duties,  and  operations  have 
been  defined  by  this  legislation.  Some 
issues  raised  wUl,  of  necessity,  have  to 
be  dealt  with  at  a  future  time,  and  the 
subcommittees  tatend  to  maintain  a 
conthiulng  oversight  responsibility  as  to 
this  legislation. 

The  subcommittees  reported  to  the  full 
committee  H.R.  8719,  by  which  the  Con- 
gress would  consent  to,  adopt  and  enact 
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for  the  District  of  Columbia  the  transit 
regulation  compact  amendment  to  au- 
thorize WMATA  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  Metro  transit  police  force.  Upon 
consideration  by  tlie  Full  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  an  amendment 
was  offered  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, Charles  C.  Dicgs,  Jr.,  who  provided 
most  able  leadership  at  the  full  com- 
mittee level.  His  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  full  committee  when  it  uioani- 
mously  reported  out  H.R.  8719  on  July  21, 
1975.  The  effect  of  the  committee  amend- 
niei.t  is  to  provide  that  although  the 
Congress  would  adopt  and  enact  the 
compact  amendment  for  and  on  behalf 
.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  this  time, 
any  future  amendments  to  the  transit 
regulation  compart  may  be  adopted  and 
enacted  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  acting  in  Its  own  legislative 
capacity.  It  .should  be  noted  that  any 
such  future  amendment  to  the  compact 
adopted  and  enacted  by  the  council  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  will  continue 
to  be  subject  to  ttie  consent  of  Congress 
acting  pursuant  to  the  usual  procedure 
for  interstate  compact  amendments 
under  article  I,  section  10,  clause  3,  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude,  I 
would  hke  to  commend  the  distinguished 
eentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Gilbert 
GuDE,  who  played  such  a  key  role  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  reported  by  the  full 
committee,  and  greatly  assisted  us 
tlxi-oughout  the  course  of  the  legislative 
process  of  this  measure  so  Important  to 
the  protection  and  security  of  all  who 
would  use  the  Metro  transit  system 
facilities. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice 
that  this  bill  apparently  is  going  to  cost 
the  Federal  Government,  according  to 
the  figures  I  have  seen,  $1.5  million  for 
the  first  year  of  operation  and  $2.5  mil- 
lion in  each  subsequent  year. 

Why  is  the  Federal  Government  au- 
thorizing this  amount  for  a  District  of 
Columbia  government  function  or  is  that 
a  mistaken  figure?  If  it  Is  not,  why  Is  the 
Federal  Government  being  asked  to  pay 
any  part  of  this,  since  Metro  is  part  of 
the  responsibilities  of  a  local  jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are 
figures  m  the  report,  but  in  the  bill  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  requested  or 
required  to  pay  any  part  of  this.  This 
is  an  operating  expense,  just  like  any 
other  operating  expense. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  the  Metro  not  sup- 
posed to  operate  out  of  Its  own  revenues 
and  the  funds  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  rather  than  at  the 
expense  of  all  Federal  taxpayers? 

Mr.  MANN.  It  Is.  This  bill  does  not 
authorize  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
That  data  Is  merely  In  the  report  for 
information  purposes.  This  is  an  operat- 
ing expense  of  the  Metro,  and  hopefully 
It  wUl  come  out  of  operating  revenues 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  However,  there  is  ap- 
parently some  plan  to  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  subsidize  that? 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid 
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we  can  expect  that  with  reference  to 
many  mass  transportation  plans.  We  do 
not  concede,  I  do  not  concede,  and  the 
gentleman  does  not  concede  that  this 
is  proper,  and  hopefully  it  will  not  hap- 
pen. In  this  case  the  cost  of  the  Metro 
police  is  not  being  handled  any  dif- 
ferently than  the  cost  of  railroad  cars 
or  equipment  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.   GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike   the   requisite  number  of   words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Metro  subway  sys- 
tem is  scheduled  to  begin  operations  in 

the  fall.  We  are  all  awaiting  this  event     ,,  „, 

with  great  anticipation  because  it  win    Congress 


herald  the  realization  of  a  project  for 
which  we  have  labored  so  long  and  so 
hard. 

As  construction  is  completed  and 
Metro  inaugurates  service,  Metro  will 
have  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  operation  of  a  sub- 
way system.  One  of  these  problems  is 
security.  For  Metro  to  be  a  successful 
solution  to  the  transit' problems  of  the 
Washington  metropoUtan  area,  it  will  be 
necessai-y  to  insure  the  safety  of  Metro's 
passengers,  personnel,  property,  and 
profits.  Your  constituents  as  well  as  the 
local  residents  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  use  the  subway  and  Metro  per- 
sonnel cannot  be  expected  to  operate  the 
subway  if  they  are  concerned  about  their 
personal  safety.  In  addition,  Metro  will 
never  be  a  financially  viable  system  if  its 
property  and  profits  are  not  protected. 

During  construction  of  Metro,  con- 
cern for  security  has  been  embodied  in 
the  design  of  the  system  which  will 
minimize  the  potential  for  crime. 
Through  the  use  of  lighting  and  the  ab- 
sence of  hiding  places  such  as  struc- 
tural recesses  and  restrooms,  Metro  sta- 
tions will  not  have  any  of  the  physical 
character Istios  common  in  other  subways 
which  a  person  intent  on  committing  a 
crime  can  use  to  his  advantage. 

The  design  of  the  subway  system  must 
be  supplemented,  however,  with  the  de- 
ployment of  personnel  to  deter  criminal 
conduct,  to  apprehend  those  who  choose 
to  violate  the  law,  to  provide  crowd  con- 
trol, and  to  assist  with  accidents.  The 
most  common  vehicle  for  transit  au- 
thorities to  meet  this  need  for  security 
personnel  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
special  transit  security  force  which  is  re- 
cruited, trained,  and  deployed  to  cope 
with  the  particular  types  of  problems 
presented  by  a  transit  system. 

The  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  have  adopted  au 
amendment  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact which  would  provide  for  the  Metro 
transit  police.  This  security  force  would 
have  authority  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
signatories,  the  laws,  ordinances  and 
regulaUons  of  their  political  subdivi- 
sions within  the  transit  zone,  and  Metro 
rules  and  regulations  which  WMATA 
would  be  empowered  to  adopt  for  the 
safe,  convenient,  and  orderly  use  of  its 
transit  faculties.  The  Metro  transit 
police  would  be  Umited  In  their  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  transit  facihties  owned,  con- 
troUed.  or  operated  by  WMATA  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  limitations 


In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  are 
imposed  upon  the  police  force  of  the  po- 
litical subdivision  in  which  the  Metro 
transit  pohce  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

This  system  was  designed  in  consul- 
tation with  the  police  chiefs  and  prose- 
cuting attorneys  of  the  various  pohtical 
subdivisions  in  the  area  served  by  Metro 
and  was  endorsed  by  the  Public  Safety 
Policy  Comnuttee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments. 

Before  the  compact  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  security  force  can  be- 
come effective,  it  must  be  adopted  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
must  give  its  consent.  The 
need  for  the  Metro  transit  police  should 
be  obrious.  The  need  for  us  to  enact 
this  legislation  as  quickly  as  possible  is 
equally  clear.  Metro  will  commence  op- 
erations in  the  fall,  and  they  must  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  recruit 
hire,  train,  and  deploy  the  security 
force  that  is  so  essential  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  subway.  Many  of 
your  constituents  wiU  be  coming  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  our  Bicentennial 
celebraUon,  and  they  will  want  to  use 
the  new  subway  to  go  to  the  monuments 
the  museums,  and  the  downtown  business 
district  We  must  insure  their  safety  so 
that  their  visit  here  will  be  a  happy  one 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  can  consider 
the  matter  before  us  with  all  due  dis- 

H^R  8719*^  ^  "''^^  ^^  ^"""''^  ^"^""^^  °^ 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

mn^f  °^^-  ^^''  ^  y'^^^  t°  'he  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 

fna^(°>f^  °^^r^-^-  ^"^'  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  provide 
for  a  Metro  transit  police  force 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Metro  secu- 
rity force  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Metro  system 
A  subway  system,  regardless  of  its  con- 
venience, attractiveness,  and  speed,  will 
not  attract  ridei-s  If  the  public  Is  fearful 
for  Its  safety  on  the- subway  or  In  the 
Metro  stations.  As  the  committee  report 
indicates: 

Several  studies  .  .  .  have  foond  a  direct 
relationship  between  levels  of  transit  rider- 
ship and  fear  of  vlctlnxlzation  whUe  patron- 
izing public  transit  systems. 

I  believe  protection  of  riders  Is  the 
primary  and  most  obvious  reason  for  the 
creation  of  a  transit  security  force  In 
subcommittee  deliberations  on  this  legis- 
lation, I  made  the  point  that  the  wording 
In  this  bill  should  more  precisely  specify 
the  protection  of  patrons  utilizing  the 
transit  facilities  than  merely  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  facnitles  alone.  Although 
the  language  in  section  76(a)  was  not 
made  more  explicit,  I  was  assured  by 
committee  counsel  and  WMATA  offi- 
cials that  it  is  clearly  the  Intention  of 
the  legislative  language  to  protect  the 
riding  public.  The  committee  report,  on 
page  10,  imderscores  this  by  stating 
that — 

The  language  and  Intent  of  this  Section 
[76(a)  1  clearly  imposes  a  duty  upon  Metro 
Transit  Police  to  protect  Us  patrons  and 
personiiel  as  weU  as  transit  pro|»erty.  Metro 
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Transit  Police  are  charged  with  . 
of  all  laws,  ordinances,  rulea  and 
applicable  in  the  Transit  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopefiil  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  and  the 
tion    of    a   Metro   transit   pohce 
residents  of  and  visitors  to  the 
t7n  area  who  will  begin  riding  .„^, 
November  of  this  year  will  do  so 
a-surance  that  ihelr  rights  and 
safety  are  being  protected. 

Mr    WHALEN.  Mr    Speaker.  wU 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    OUDE.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker  I 
support  of  H.R.  8719  as  amended 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
trict  of  Columbia.  In  both  human 
economic  terms.  I  believe  there  is  a 
pelling  need  to  establish  the  Metro  h 
force  which  this  legislation  would 
thorlze. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  citizerls 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  i 
understandable  that  a  major  factor 
which  they  wlU  predicate  then-  use  o 
Metro  system  will  be  its  secuiity.  Ai 
committee's  report  stated : 

Several  studies.   Including  one  cond- 
by  the  President's  Commjasion  on  Law 
forcement    and    Administration    on    J 
have    found    a    direct    relationship    bt. 
leveU  of  transit  rldershlp  and   fear  of 
tUnlzatlon   while   patron izUng  public 
systems. 
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During  the  subcomtaittees'  ..^„ 
Metro  officials  pointed  out  that  as  _ 
suit  of  modem  construction  techn^ 
and   through   their  own  planning 
gram,  the  stations  and  trains  have 
designed  to  provide  maximum 
passenger   safety.    Thus,    by 
H.R.  8719  this  morning,  the  House 
enable  the  District  to  join  Virginia 
Maryland    authorities    in    further 
operating  with  WMATA  personnel  1l 
forts   to  generate  public   confldenc  ; 
the  Metro  system. 

My  second  point,  which  concerns 
economic  aspects  of  the  Metro  rapid 
system,  is  related  to  the  first.  That 
lack  of  security  for  the  public  will 
in  reduced  ridership  and,  conseq 
a  loss  of  revenue  for  Metro  I  am 
of  the  reports  which  indicate  the  ... 
possibUity  that  the  system  wUl  not  be 
to  generate  revenues  sufficient  to  c 
costs.  It  appears  that  this  could  be 
case  even  when  the  system  becomes  1 
operational.  Therefore,  unless  every 
fort  is  made  to  encourage  public 
there  will  be  httle  opportunity  to 
those  predictions.   However,   enL. 
of  H.R.  8719  can  be  a  .significant 
toward  that  reversal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  a 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  movt 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words . 

Mr.    Speaker.    I   would   like   to 
my  strong  support  for  the  enac 
of     H.R.     871i9,    a     bill    to    grant 
consent  of  Congress   for   the   StaU 
Maryland,   the  Commonwealth   of 
ginia  and  Hie  District  of  Columbii 
amend    tlie    Washington    Metrop 
Area  Transit  RegulaUon  Compact, 
action  would  grant  the  Washington  . 
ropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority— 
ATA— the  authority  to  create  a 
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transit  police  force  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  safety  and  protection  to  the 
public  on  the  Metro  rapid  rail  system 
scheduled  to  begin  operation  this  fall. 

This  bill  provides  for  concurrent  Juris- 
diction of  Metro  and  local  police  on  all 
transit  facilities.  Primary  law  enforce- 
ment responsibility  for  the  trains  and 
tunnels  wiU  rest  with  the  Metro  police 
while  the  local  authorities  will  retain 
primary  responsibility  for  stations  and 
parking  lots.  The  Metro  police  can  make 
prrests  anywhere  In  the  transit  zone  for 
violations  committed  upon.  to.  or  against 
transit  facilities  while  in  hot  pursuit. 

In  order  to  generate  the  high  and 
sustained  level  of  ridership  necessai-y 
to  make  Metro  a  successful  operation, 
the  public  must  have  a  strong  sense  of 
confidence  in  its  pei-sonal  safety  and  se- 
curity Metro  is  a  totally  new.  function- 
ally designed  modem  transit  .system.  It 
is  unencumbered  by  station  and  othr- 
facility-structured  design  characteristics. 
The  Metro  trahsit  police  force  would 
guarantee  a  high  level  of  security  that  Is 
vital  to  its  acceptance  and  use  by  the 
public. 

The  citizens  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  have  reached  agreement  on 
how  the  Metro  system  should  be  policed. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  legislatures  have 
already  enacted  Metro  transit  police 
force  legislation  in  substantially  the  foi-m 
contained  in  this  bill.  The  plan  has  also 
been  endorsed  by  city  and  county  officials 
and  police  chiefs  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
this  legislation  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible  .since  the  tran- 
sit system  Is  scheduled  to  open  wltKto 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  Sept^rnber 
of  1975. 

Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  a  trained 
and  experienced  Metro  tran.sit  police 
force  be  operational  In  order  to  aid  and 
protect  visitors  to  the  Nations  Capital 
during  the  Bicentennial.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  which  is  of 
great  Importance  to  our  Nation's  Capital 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  H.R.  8719— a  new 
.section  4 — is  a  restatement  of  the  power 
of  the  Council  given  by  the  Home  Rule 
Act  As  we  were  told  in  the  full  com- 
mittee markup  session,  the  Council  acts 
under  time  limitations  which  make  It 
necessary  for  Congre.ss  to  bypass  the 
Council  in  this  one  instance,  and  adopt 
section  2  of  H.R.  8719  enacting  the  com- 
pact change  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  order  that  the  new  police 
force  will  be  in  operation  on  the  Novem- 
ber 1  opening  date  of  subway  service. 

The  time  schedule  we  were  given  in 
full  committee  showed  that  if  the  Coun- 
cil enacted  the  compact  change  in  early 
October,  after  its  scheduled  hearing  of 
September  18,  the  need  for  a  layover  of 
30  congressional  legislative  days  would 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  Coun- 
cil act  until  mid-December,  too  late  for 
the  opening  of  Metro  rail  service. 

As  long  as  Jne  Council  has  adopted  Its 
Resolution  1-100  of  July  15  favoring  the 
Metro  police  force  imder  this  compact 
change,  I  believe  Congress  is  acting  with- 
in the  spirit  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  by 
adopting  H.R.  8719  as  amended. 
The  broad  delegation  of  legislative  au- 
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thortty  granted  by  Congress  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
Home  Rule  Act  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  that  act: 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Dl.strict  shall 
extend  to  all  rightful  subject*  of  legi.siation 
within  the  District  .  .  .  (Sic.  303). 

...vTIi^^^'l  1^*  •"'*'"^  language  u.sed  in 
^riZ  '**^V'^'  8'"a""n8  power  to  terri- 
torial legi.slatures.  It  is  always  clear  that 
a  legislature  granted  this  power  is  to 
pas*  bills  effective  only  within  iis  bound- 
ari«;  but  that  the  sub.iect  matter  of  leg- 
n^  K°".  ?"  ^^  extensive,  without  com- 
.ng^back  to  Congress  for  separate  enaa- 

Under  this  grant  of  power  territories 
o"ct-  Svf'^'-  ^?'V^  interstate  cJm 
examn^  H^'*""  ^'^"''^  Legislature,  for 
example,  has  enacted  the  interstate 
compacts  on  education,  on  parofe  and 
probation,  and  on  civil  defense    There 

act  thr^r  "'!*'  ^  ^^^^  ^""^'•^^s  en- 
act the  compacts  on  behalf  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Once  Congress  has  given 
frr^^."^"  ^oniPact,  it  is  up  tl  the 
erntonal  legislature  whether  to  enact 
the  compact,  just  as  it  is  up  to  a  State 
legislature  whether  to  enact  an  inS! 
state  compact  on  behalf  of  its  State 

Among  tlie  s^et-ial  restrictions  on  the 
council  or ji^  District  of  Columbia  is 

c'aui^'r'T'""-  ^^«  ^'O'ding  Of  tha 
c  au.se  15, St   appeared   in   a   home   rule 
biU  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  85th 
Congress.  In  the  context  of  its  adoption 
^leve  It  was  intended  to  clarify  one 

tKu'f  "r  °'  "^"  P°*«'-«  Propos^  for 
the  new  ocal  governmerit  of  the  District 
^ne  new  government  would  naturally 
nV  '°  "T""*  ^^'^  formeriy  adopted  bv 
ConRr9S.s  because  all  local  law  had  been 
adopts  by  Congress  since  1874 

/n^e  purpase  of  602. a)  .3)  is  to  except 
th^  coiigressional  statutes  which  men- 
+iefi  the  District  but  are  not  local  in  na- 
ture, such  as  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  statutes  or  the  many 
Federal  programs  which  contain  the 
^^?L.i\  /^,^  purposes  of  this  act  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  considered 
a  State.  It  was  logical  that  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  government  would 
not  have  the  power  to  amend  these  na- 
tionwide acts  or  adopt  acts  which  con- 
met  w'lth  them  or  with  other  Federal 
laws  dealing  with  the  funcUons  and 
property  of  the  Federal  Government  For 
that  rea.son  the  wording  of  section  602.  a  • 
'  3 )  was  inserted  as  follows : 

The  Council  shall  have  no  authority 
to  .  .  .  enact  any  act,  or  enact  anv  act  to 
amend  or  repeal  any  Act  of  Congrew.  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  or  which  Is  not  restricted  In  its 
application  exclusively  In  or  to  the  District. 

The  explanaUon  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
liiven  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Washington  .Mr 
ADAMS)  makes  the  meaning  clear  He 
said  the  Council  is  prohibited  from  're- 
pealing any  act  of  the  Congress  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  not  limited  or  restricted  in 
its  application  exclusively  to  the  Dis- 
trict." 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  blU,  H.R.  871^. 
which  would  grant  the  consent  of  Con-' 
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gress  to  amend  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
patrons,  personnel,  and  property  of  the 
Transit  Authority. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  vitally  neces- 
,sary  if  the  Metro  .system  is  to  begin  op- 
eration in  November  1975  with  the  full 
support  of  the  area  residents  w-ithout 
fear  on  their  part  for  their  safety,  either 
as  the  result  of  acts  directly  perpetrated 
against  them,  the  system  or  of  any  fail- 
ure of  tlie  system.  This  security  force  not 
only  will  act  to  protect  the  system,  it  will 
serve  as  the  primary  co'ordinator  of  any 
emergency  rrocess  which  may  have  to  be 
implemented  by  reason  of  fire,  power 
failm-e,  or  other  disaster. 

Your  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  taken  extensive  testimony  on 
every  aspect  of  this  bill.  I  believe  that  it 
has  concluded,  as  I  have,  in  my  capacity 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  Delegate,  that 
this  bill  is  well  drafted  and  represents  the 
considered  judgment  of  all  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  we  must  act  to  insure  the  via- 
bility of  the  Metro  system  at  every  step 
of  the  way. 

While  I  am  fully  supportive  of  the  bill, 
I  would  like  to  draw  yom*  attention  to 
the  committee's  raiieudment  which  would 
insert  a  new  section  4 — papp  8  at  lines 
13  to  17 — to  provide  tlie  DiUrict  of  Co- 
lumbia with  authority  to:  "eh'ict  any  act 
adopting  on  behalf  of  the  Di.sl-rict  of  Co- 
lumbia amendments  to  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation 
Compact." 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  a!mendment 
is  necessai-y  since  the  Self-Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
seems  to  provide  adequate  authority  to 
the  City  Council  to  enter  compact  agree- 
ments subject  always— as  would  be  the 
case  in  any  State— to  the  consent  of  the 
Congress.  "The  Congress  cannot,  of 
comse,  delegate  to  another  body  its  pow- 
,  er  to  grant  or  withhold  consent.  Thus, 
the  amendment  appears  to  me  to  be  re- 
dundant to  the  city's  existing  authority. 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  offer  any 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  language 
since  I  do  not  believe  that  it  affects  the 
substance  of  the  bill  and,  indeed,  may 
clarify  some  questions  which  have  been 
raised  about  the  authority  of  the  city  to 
enter  into  compact  agreements. 

I  would  like  to  also  note  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  action  with  respect  to 
this  compact  does  not  entail  any  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  system  which  have  not 
already  been  planned  nor  will  it  have  any 
adverse  inflationary  impact  upon  the 
budgets  of  the  Federal  or  local  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
supioort  of  H.R.  8719.  This  bill  authorizes 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Ti-ansit  Authority— WMATA— to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  regular  Metro  tran- 
sit ix)lice  force. 

Ihe  legislation  was  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings cochaired  by  Congressman  James  R. 
Mann,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, and  myself,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Housing 
and  Transportation,  of  the  Committee  on 
the  DLstrict  of  Columbia. 

In  brief,  the  bill  enacts  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  amendments  to  the 
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WMATA  regulation  compact  to  permit 
this  transit  police  force.  Such  amend- 
ments have  already  been  substantially 
adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
other  areas  which,  with  the  District,  com- 
prise WMATA. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

In  its  present  form,  the  Wa.shington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation 
C'om::act  provides  for  a  limited  security 
;  yslem  for  the  regional  mass  transpor- 
tation system.  Article  76  of  the  compact 
provides: 

7C.  Tlie  Board  is  authorized  to  employ 
w.itchmen,  guards  and  Investigators  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  prop- 
erties, personnel  and  passengers  and  such 
eaiployecs,  when  authorized  by  any  jurls- 
dlcticn  within  the  Zone,  may  sarvc  as  special 
police  officero  in  any  such  jurisdiction.  Noth- 
ing contained  herein  sh^U  reli(e)ve  any 
signatory  or  political  subdlvi.sion  or  agency 
t.iereof  from  its  duty  to  provit'.e  police  serv- 
ice and  protection  or  to  limit,  restrict  or  In- 
terfere with  the  jurisdiction  of  or  perform- 
ance of  duties  by  the  existing  police  and 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

As  Stated  in  article  76  "of  the  compact, 
the  transit  authority  is  authorized  to 
hire  special  police  officers,  or  investiga- 
tors, but,  under  present  compact  provi- 
sions, may  not  employ  a  regular,  or  tran- 
sit police  force.  At  this  time,  there  is 
legal  authorization  for  special  police,  or 
their  equivalent,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  in  all 
their  political  subdivisions.  Such  special 
police  officers  are  available  to  provide 
transit  system  security  on  a  purely  local 
basis,  and  as  such,  their  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  the  appointing  locality. 

Local  police  forces,  although  they 
would  not  require  major  additional  costs 
lor  administration  of  transit  security, 
would  experience  patrol  dead  time  on 
overlapping  patrols  where  transit  lines 
crossed  State  boundaries,  because  their 
personnel  would  have  to  make  return 
trips  after  the  transit  system  crossed 
each  jurisdictional  boundary.  Similarly, 
use  of  statewide  police  forces  would 
again  resiJt  in  some  patrol  dead  time  as 
State  boimdaries  are  crossed,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, would  require  the  establishment 
of  new  administrative  structures  to  pro- 
vide State  protective  services,  along  with 
additional  costs  for  such  administration. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  Metro  Tran- 
sit Police  F(jice— as  opposed  to  State  or 
local  police  forces— must  be  prepared 
and  will  be  required  to  deal  witli  unique 
problems  associated  with  undergroimd 
rapid  rail  systems — including  crowd 
management,  vandalism,  fire  hazards, 
system  power  failures,  and  Individual 
emergencies.  A  highly  trained  and  skilled 
transit  pojice  force  is  essential  to  meet 
these  needs.  It  would  not  be  cost-effec- 
tive for  each  separate  jurisdiction  to 
train  State  or  local  police  in  these  skills. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  continued  use  of  special  police  forces 
to  provide  security  for  the  Washirigton 
regional  mass  transportation  system  is 
neither  practical  nor  economically  feasi- 
ble, particularly  in  situations  currently 
projected,  in  which  not  only  will  the 
rapid  rail  system  "begin  its  operation 
across  jurisdictional  boundaries,  butnlso, 
the  system  will  provide  mass  transit  serv- 


ices to  numerous  visitors  to  our  National 
Capital  Bicentennial  celebrations. 

Ihe  first  two  phases  of  rail  system 
operation  would  include  il'z  route  miles 
with  six,  stations  for  the  first  phase 
scheduled  to  initiate  operations  in  No- 
vember 1975,  and  an  additional  18 
route  miles  with  25  stations  scheduled 
to  start  operations  in  June  1976.  By  tho 
start  of  the  second  phase,  the  rapid  rail 
and  coordinated  bus  systems  will  cross 
mterjurisdictional  boundaries,  with 
projected  peak-hour  ridership  of  as 
many  as  100,000  patrons,  and  would  re- 
quire that  security  provisions  be  ar- 
r.-.nged  for  the  transit  operations.  Addi- 
tional :idership  of  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tem is  projected  for  1976,  with  the  in- 
nux  of  persons  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  attend  Bicentennial  events  and 
celebrations.  Estimates  of  "istors  to  the 
District  during  1976  have  ranged  as  high 
as  3()  rrtiUion  persons,  or  nearly  200,000 
persons  per  day. 

If  there  is  to  be  estabUshed  a  regular 
Transit  police  force,  the  estimated  re- 
cruiting and  training  period  for  the 
initial  transit  force  is  6  months,  and  if 
other  provisions  are  to  be  m?,de  for  se- 
curity provision  by  the  signatoi-y  juris- 
dictiom,  the  estimates  for  such  arrange- 
ments range  up  to  1  year.  Accordingly, 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
h-tve  adopted  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Transit  regulation  compact  to  pro- 
vide fur  a  regular.  Transit  poUce  force 
for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
mass  transit  system.  This  legislation 
provides  for  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Di-trict  of 
Columbia,  and  provides  congressional 
consent  for  its  adoption  by  the  signatory 
jurisdictions. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  Metro  Transit 
police  force,  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  was  that  the  current  budget 
estimates  for  the  Security  Department 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  provide  for  an  initial 
96-member  regular  Transit  police  force, 
which  when  the  transit  operations  ex- 
pand, will  be  increased  to  an  approxi- 
mately 200-member  force. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  is  the  interstate  com- 
pact agency  wdth  primary  responsibility 
for  construction  of  Metro  rapid  transit 
facilities,  operation  of  such  facilities, 
and  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  bus  system  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region.  Construction  of  the 
Initial  segments  of  the  Metro  rail  sys- 
tem—designed to  serve  as  a  regional 
rapid  rail  transit  system  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  parts  of  Marjiand  and 
Virginia— are  nearly  completed,  with 
operations  of  the  first  4'.1,  miles  projected 
to  begin  November  1,  1975.  Two  addi-  ' 
tional  phases  of  subway  system  opera- 
tions are  currently  projected  to  start 
during  197C.  along  with  coordination  of 
the  regional  bus  system  and  transit  sys- 
tem passenger  parking  lots  to  provide 
access  to  Metro  rail  stations. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding security  for  its  operations,  person- 
nel, patrons,  ajid  facilities  In  a  transit 
zone  embracing  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bla,  portions  of  two  States,  four 
ties,  several  Independent  cities,  and 
municipal   corporations,   and   in 
each  individual  government  has  vl 
laws,   ordinances,   regulations,   lav 
forcement  and  judicial  processes  i 
have  an  Impact  upon  the  security  , 
erams  for  the  mass  transit  systefi 
previous   years,    the   Transit 

provided   security   for  the   o 

cf   mass   transit   facilities   througl 
employment  of  watclimen,  guards 
special   police.  The  authority  has 
since  consolidation  and  initiation 
control  over  various  regional  bus  _„ 
used  similar  personnel  or  private 
to  provide  security  for  the  bus  s 
facilities;  and  local  police  forces  i 
District  and  in  the  Virginia  and  I. 
land  suburban  areas  have  provided 
senger  secxulty  when  needed  for 
system. 

Provision  of  security   for   initia 
erating  phases  of  the  rapid  rail  s 
as  well  as  for  buses,  parking  and 
elements  of  the  coordinated  mass 
systems  for  the  region,  involves  >.„ 
eration  of  several  factors.'  First,  the 

»The  security  director  for  WMATA 
fled  at  the  Joint  Subcommittee  heart 
July  17,  1976.  '.  .  .  we  would  have  authc- 
put  police  officers  ot  a  bus.  You  would 
do  that  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  of 
of  the  Jurisdiction  you  are  operating  in 

of  operating  and  maintaining  the  . 
system,  as  well  as  those  associated 
depreclaUon   and   transit  system 
debt,  under  the  current  funding  „. , 
ments  are  to  be  handled  in  the  _„ 
manner  as  other  operating  expenses 
rather  high,  consistent  level  of  s 
rldership  will  be  necessary  in 
generate    sufHcient    revenues    to 
such  costs.  In  order  to  generate 
lively  high  levels  of  ridership,  the 
security    system    must    generate 
confidence  with  regard  to  the  com 
tlve  safety  of  patronizing  the  mass  - 
sit  system.  Several  studies,  includini 
conducted  by  the  President's 
sion  on  Law  Enforcement  and  ... 
tratlon  of  Justice,  have  found  a  » 
relationship   between    levels   of   ti 
ridership  and  fear  of  victimization 
patronizing  public  transit  systems, 
sumably.  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Authority's  security  system  will 
recognizable   impact   upon   its 
ridership  and  upon  its  revenues. 

Next,  the  rapid  rail  system  has 
designed   to  begin  operations  u 
schedule  phased  over  a  minimum  „^ 
period.    Protection   will   be   needed 
Metro  subway  system  stations  and  c , 
facilities  before  they  are  operationa 
patron  use,  during  stages  of  partial 
struction  completion,  and  during 
of  facilities  testing.  It  has  been 

that  rail  system  facilities  in 

and  preoperational  phases  will 
security   protection   for   as    long 
years. 

PinaUy,  the  adopted  mass  transit 
tem  for  the  Washington   metr„»^„ 
area  involves  a  high-speed,  interju 
dictional  rapid  rail  system  through 
two  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
counties,  and  numerous  municipal 
dictions  indicated,  wHose  rules.  r.« 
tions,  laws,  and  ordinances  must  be 
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forced by  piibUc  safety  agencies  both  In 
transit  faclliti)es  and  near  such  facilities. 
The  security  provision  for  the  regional 
mass  transit  system  must  provide  for 
interjurisdictional  coordination,  must  be 
capable  of  effecitively  protecting  transit 
operations  acparss  jurisdictional  bound- 
aries, and  artist  be  capable  of  effectively 
:Qvidirursecurity  in  high-speed,  tech- 
nologically sophisticated  transit  opera- 
tions. 

As  a  result  of  the  complex  factors  in- 
volved in  developing  a  security  system 
«for  the  regional  rapid  transit  operations, 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  in  1972  retained  a  con- 
sulting firm  to  study  the  security  needs 
for  their  proposed  operations.  The  con- 
sultants reviewed  security  provisions  of 
other  transit  systems  and  the  specialized 
needs  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
region.  Their  report,  completed  in  De- 
cember 1972,  concluded  that  watchmen, 
guards,  investigators,  or  any  system  of 
special  police  would  not  provide  effective 
protection  of  regional  transit  operations, 
particularly  because  of  the  numerous 
local  statutes  and  ordinances  regulating 
the  actions  of  special  police  in  the  com- 
pact signatory  jurisdictions.  The  report 
recommended  a  regular,  interjurisdic- 
tional transit  police  force  which  would 
work  in  cooperation  with  local  police 
forces  of  the  affected  jurisdictions. 

A  similar  concept  has  been  used  to 
provide  security  for  various  other  mass 
transportation  systems,  including  those 
of  Chicago  and  New  York  City.  The  se- 
curity system  u.sed  in  Chicago  consists  of 
a  specialized  branch  of  the  city  police 
department,  with  responsibility  for  sur- 
veillance of  all  transit  system  facilities 
and  operations.  Including  the  system's 
trains,  parking  lots,  buses,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  Similarly,  the  systems 
used  by  New  York  City  transit  agencies 
Include  separate,  specially  trained  regu- 
lar police  forces,  also  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  all  transit  system  facilities 
and  operations. 

In  1973,  a  committee  of  officials  rep- 
resenting various  jurisdictions  within 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  represent- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  drafted  an 
amendment  to  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  transit  regulation  compact, 
authorizing  the  Transit  Authority  to  es- 
tablish a  regular.  Interjurisdictional 
transit  police  force.  The  concept  of  a 
joint  transit  system  policing  force  was 
approved  by  17  regional  and  local  en- 
tlUesin  1973  and  1974: 

Approval    by     Regional    Ar.ENcirt    or    the 

Joint  Policing  Concept  fo«  WMATA 

Washington     Metropolitan     Area     Transit 

Authority  Board  of  Directors — June  14,  1973. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Oov- 

emments  Public  Saftey  Policy  Committee— 

Oct.  4,  1973. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Ctov- 
emmenta  Board  of  Directors — Oct.  10.  1973. 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Commis- 
sion— Unknown.  1973. 

Washington    Suburban    T/ansit    Commis- 
sion— Unknown.  1973. 

Montgomery        County        Executive — Un- 
known     1973. 

Montgomery   County   Housa   DeleKation— 
Oct.  16.  1973. 

Prince    Georges    County    Executive— Nov 
7.  1973. 

Prince   Georges   County   Council— Nov    7 
1973.    ' 


Arlington  County — Jan.  26,  1974. 

Fairfax    County,    Va.— Aug.    6,    1973. 

City  of  Alexandria.  Va.— Mar.   14.   1973. 

City  of  Fails  Church,  Va. — Jan.  14,  1974. 

City  of  Fairfax.  Va. — Jan.  16.  1974. 

City  of  Bowie.  Md.— Mar.  5,  1973. 

City  of  Takoma  Park,  Md.  (agreed  with 
county)  — Mar.  20,  1973. 

Council  cf  the  District  of  Columbia— July 
15.  1975.  ^ 

Source:  Wa.shlngton  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  and  CouncU  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

In  March  1974,  the^Stata  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  adop- 
ted Senate  bill  315,  the  compact  amend- 
ment, with  some  insubstantial  modiflca- 
cations.  on  behalf  of  Virginia  and  au- 
thorized tlie  Governor  to  execute  the 
document.  The  Governor  of  Virginia 
signed  the  document  on  April  8,  1974. 
The  Maryland  State  Legislature  made 
further  insubstantial  modifications  in 
the  draft  amendment,  adopted  Senate 
bill  733  in  March  1974,  oi»  behalf  of 
Maryland,  and  authorized  the  Governor 
of  Maryland  to  sign  the  document  on 
May  31.  1974. 

At  that  point,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  third  signatory  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regu- 
lation Compact  needed  to  agree  to  the 
compact  amendment.  Representatives  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
testified  in  favor  of  the  concept  of  the 
amendment  with  some  clarification  in 
committee  hearings  held  on  the  compact 
amendment.  As  a  result,  legislation 
<H.R.  8719)  was  required  to  authorize 
DLstrict  of  Columbia  agreement  to  the 
compart  amendment  agreed  to,  In  sub- 
stance, by  the  other  compact  signatories 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
engro.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  "nie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  bill  (H.R.  8719) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  NONDISCRIMINA- 
TORY TREATMENT  TO  PRODUCTS 
OF  ROMANIA 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  oh  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
a  House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con 
Res.  252)  approving  the  extension  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  the 
products  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania,  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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general  debate  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be^imlted  to  1  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  tlie  subcommittee, 
•  whether  it  is  his  intention  that  this  1 
ihour  of  debate  be  split  equally? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  rules  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Green). 

The  motion  ■was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  252),  with  Mr.  Foley 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-618  and  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  general  debate  will  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  30  minutes  of 
the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvainia  (Mr.  Green), 
and  30  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  mj'- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  252  approves  the 
extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment to  the  products  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  as  provided  in  the 
Presidential  proclamation  transmitted  by 
the  President  on  April  24.  1975. 

Approval  of  the  resolution  with  con- 
current Senate  action  permits  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  April  24,  to  become  effective. 
That  proclamation  provides  that  the 
agreement  on  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  signed  on 
April  2,  1975,  shall  enter  into  force  ac- 
cording to  its  terms  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  shall  be  extended  to  Ro- 
manian products  on  the  date  of  exchsmge 
of  written  notice.  Approval  will  also  re- 
move the  prohibitions  on  Romanian  par- 
ticipation in  any  U.S.  program  which 
extends  credits  or  credit  guarantees  or 
investments  guarantees  as  contained  in 
section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  agreement  and 
the  Presidential  proclamation,  the  Presi- 
dent also  transmitted  a  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  Romanian  emigra- 
tion practices  pursuant  to  section  402 
(c)  (1)  of  the  Trade  Act  and  an  Execu- 
tive order  waiving  the  application  of  the 
emigration  requirement  contained  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  402. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 


committee on  Trade  on  May  7  and  8. 
Testimony  from  the  executive  agencies 
was  favorable.  Testimony  from  public 
witnesses  was  largely  favorable  wltii  a 
reservation  by  organized  labor.  On  July  9, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  favorably 
reported  the  resolution  for  consideration 
by  the  full  committee.'  On  July  14,  the 
resolution  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  agreement  was  ne- 
gotiated under  the  provisions  of  section 
405  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  which  sets 
forth  tightly  drawTi  requirements  with 
re~pect  to  commercial  agreements  with 
nonmarket  economy  countries.  Your 
committee  believes  that  the  statutory 
requirements  have  been  met  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  are 
satisfactory. 

For  example,  the  instrument  contains 
a  stringent  safeguards  provision  that 
allows  either  party  to  impose  restrictions 
it  considers  necessary  on  imports  from 
the  other  party  to  prevent  or  remedy 
actual  or  threatened  market  disruption. 
Provisions  of  the  agreement  are  subject 
to  suspension  or  termination  at  any  time 
for  national  security  reasons  and  do  not 
limit  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
take  action  necessary  to  protect  its  secu- 
rity interests.  There  are  also  extensive 
provisions  on  business  facilitation  In 
order  to  assure  U.S.  businessmen  the 
conditions  necessary  to  successfully  con- 
duct commercial  relations  with  Romania. 

The  trade  aspects  of  the  agreement 
include  establishment  of  a  goal  of  tri- 
pling the  bilateral  trade  during  the  next 
3  years.  Trade  has  quadrupled  since  1972 
and  throughout  this  period  U.S.  exports 
to  Romania  have  consistently  been  more 
than  double  our  imports  from  Romania. 

With  regard  to  reciprocity  and  main- 
tenance of  a  satisfactory  balance  of  con- 
cessions during  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  instrument  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment in  Romania's  accession  protocol 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade — GATT— which  provides 
that  Romania  will  increase  its  imports 
from  GATT  member  coimtrles  at  the 
same  rate  as  its  overall  import  as  pro- 
vided in  its  national  economic  plan.  This 
commitment  is  significant  in  that  it  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Romanian  economy  dif- 
fers from  those  of  market  economy 
GATT  members  and  also  because  It  links 
achievement  of  the  U.S.  trade  goal  to 
the  Romanian  5-year  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  has 
taken  particular  note  of  the  President's 
report  to  the  Congress  on  April  24  Invok- 
ing the  Trade  Act's  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion waiver.  While  your  committee  feels 
that  the  President's  language  transmit- 
ting the  agreement  and  Invoking  the  wai- 
ver could  be  clearer,  we  note  that  Roma- 
nian emigration  has  taken  an  upward 
trend  in  recent  weeks  Indicating  that  the 
Trade  Act's  freedom  of  emigration  pro- 
visions are  beginning  to  achieve  their 
purpose.  We  believe  that  future  Roma- 
nian emigi-ation  developments  should  be 
closely  monitored. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee 
recognizes  that  the  waiver  will  remain  in 
effect  until  July  1976  when  It  could  be 
extended  for  a  12-month  period.  If  ap- 


proved by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Your 
committee  has  been  assured  that  the 
President  will  recommend  an  extension 
of  the  waiver  only  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
tinued upward  emigration  trend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  fore- 
going comments  your  committee  wishes 
to  make  clear  that  the  United  States- 
Romanian  trade  agreement  is  an  indi- 
vidual case  to  be  judged  on  its  own  mer- 
its and  the  committee  does  not  consider 
the  language  of  the  President's  report,  in 
this  instance,  to  be  a  precedent  for  any 
future  consideration  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries under  section  402  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

Based  on  Its  examination,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  believes 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  252  to  be 
meritorious  and  urges  its  approval. 

I  include  the  following: 
Romanian  Emigration  Performance 
AS  or  July  25,  1975 

Visas  issued  for  departure  to  th©  U.S.  in 
1975:  January,  4;  February,  6;  March,  14; 
April,  23;  May.  20;  June,  29;  and  July,  63. 

Approvals  for  departure  to  the  U.S.  granted 
by  the  Romanian  ^Government  since  May: 
Over  750;  higher  than  for  any  previous  year. 

Emigration  to  Israel:  Approvals  granted 
since  January  1975,  over  2.000. 

Actual  departures:  January -May.  300; 
June.  200;  July,  over  350. 

Conference  of  Presidents  or 
Major  American  Jewish  Orga- 
nizations, 

Neio  York,  N.Y.,  July  21, 1975. 
Congressman  Al  Ullman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  American  Jew- 
ish community  is  encouraged  by  the  increase 
In  emigration  from  Romania  which  has  de- 
veloped In  recent  weeks.  The  reports  that 
Romanian  officials  Issued  over  1,000  exit  ap- 
provals during  the  month  of  June  are  a  wel- 
come Indication  of  a  positive  trend  that  we 
trust  wiu  be  continued  and  reflected  in  the 
actual  number  of  departures.  On  this  basis, 
we  suppOTt  favorable  Congressional  action 
on  the  U.S.-Romanlan  Trade  Agreement 
which  would  make  Romania  eligible  for 
Most-Pavored-Natlon  Status. 

In  making  our  recommendation,  we  are 
mindful  that  the  situation  of  Romania,  both 
In  terms  of  the  history  of  that  country's 
emigration  practices  and  Its  special  posi- 
tion wirhin  the  Communist  bloc,  dUtln- 
gulshes  it  from  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe. 

We  trust  that  Romanian  good  faith  and 
cooperation  regarding  emigration  through- 
out the  next  eleven  months  wUl  Justify  the 
reconunendatlon  we  make  today  and  will 
aUow  us  to  make  a  similar  favorable  recom- 
mendation when  M.P.N.  comes  up  for  re- 
newal at  the  end  of  this  period.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Hartman,  In  his  appearances  before 
the  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tees,  gave  assurances  that  the  adminUtra- 
tion  wlU  recommend  an  extension  of  the 
waiver  of  the  Jackson- Vanlk  ■provision  of  the 
trade  act  only  In  the  event  of  continued  up- 
ward movement  In  Romanian  emigration 
throughout  the  waiver  period. 

We  believe  from  the  positive  response  thus 
far  by  the  Romanian  government  that  the 
emigration  provision  of  the  trade  act  is 
meaningful  and  viable. 

I  wish  to  extend  the  appreciation  of  the 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  American 
Jewish  Organizations  for  the  support  of  the 
overwhelmlsg  majority  of  both  bouses  of 
Congress  which  was  responsible  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  emigration  provision  In  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974,  and  hope  you  will 
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convey  our  thank*  to  your  colleague  i  on 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means   f  * 
8te»<lfast  support  of  this  TltaJ  humanlt&rtsn 
issue.  "^ 

Sincerely  your*. 

Babbl  IsBAEi.  MiLiM  i. 

CKmi  "wwrn 


Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
In^  self  such  time  as  I  may  consul  ne. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  aLso  su'Tport  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  252.  I  m  ish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  cven-handiid  way 
In  which  he  has  approved  the  sul  Ject  of 
nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment  for 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 

This  has  been  an  interesting  i?sue  I 
suspect  what  we  do  in  this  rcsp«  ct  will 
also  have  some  impact  on  future  i  legoti- 
aUons  not  just  wiUi  Romania  Iti  -If  but 
also  with  other  Communist  nation;. 

There  are  both  economic  and  political 
consideration-s  I  would  like  to  add  -ess  in 
recommending  adoption  of  this  c  >ncur- 
rent  resolution.  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  i  ourse 
I  would  like  to  do  this  from  a  purely 
American  viewpoint,  altliough  I  acl  nowl- 
edge  that  the  Romanians  themseh  es  are 
rery  anxious  to  have  this  nondiscri  Tiina- 
tory  treatment  because  of  their  pi  siUon 
which  they  conceive  to  be  between  the 
East  and  West  in  a  very  badly  c  Ivided 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  alreadr"  two 
Communist  countries  which  have  been 
accorded  most-favored-nation  a-eat- 
ment.  They  are  Poland  and  Yugo;  lavia 
I  do  not  wish  to  address  the  merits  )f  our 
having  accorded  them  in  Umcs  past 
most-favored-nation  treatment  I  lut  I 
wiU  say  that  in  many  ways  a  bette  •  case 
oouid  be  made  for  giving  mo6t-fa\  ored- 
natlon  treatment  to  Romania  thin  to 
either  of  the  other  two.  There  have  been 
of  course,  m-iny  considerations  iw  olvcd 
In  according  most-favored-nation  i  reat- 
ment  to  other  countries  in  the  pas ;  and 
that  cerUijQly  was  true  with  resp«ct  to 
Yogoslavia  and  Poland. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  this  coun  ,ry  I 
think,  to  try  to  divide  the  Eastern  bloc 
nations  and  one  way  to  do  that  is  to 
normalize  relations  between  our  coi  intry 
and  those  inclined  to  trade  with  is  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  give  those  ( oun- 
tries  a  vested  interest  in  normal  -om- 
merclal  relations. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  also,  Mr.  C  lair- 
man.  that  we  do  this  on  a  coontn  -by- 
country  basis,  because  if  we  are  goliig  io 
liave  (llfBculty  in  trading  with  the  ( tam- 
munist  countries,  it  is  probably  ju;t  as 
well  that  we  undersUnd  what  those  Urob- 
lems  are  hkeiy  to  be  before  we  unleash  a 
torrtnt  of  trade  with  nonmarket  ectmo- 

Romanla  has  pursued  an  Independent 
course  with  respect  to  the  West  aTthe 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has^aid 
This  has  been  based  on  what  theyicali 
toeir  unanimity  oi  foreign  policy.  I  The 
Romanians  have  said  in  their  foitlgn 
policy  that  while  they  adhere  to 
Marxist  doctrine,  they  are  not  goii 
accept  Commimlst  solidarity  in  fo 
poUcy.  unless  the  Communists  ar™   u 
fact,  in  agreement  about  what  their  for 
eiga  policy  interests  are.    That   l«ives 
them  to  the  delightful  position  of  Sav- 
mg  a  Russia  and  a  China  unable  to  agree 
Therefore.  Romania  finds  itself  f^^  to 
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P«irsue  a  somewliat  Independent  course 
with  respect  to  the  West,  something  that 
has  resulted  in  Romania  having  much 
more  extensive  trade  with  the  West 
unlike  most  of  the  other  nonmarket 
counti-ies. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gcnUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
in*-cuite  the  gentleman  yielding. 
^  I  know  the  great  argument  i.s  that 
Laeie  are  concessions  and  agreements  by 
the  Communist  states  predicated  on  as 
the  genUemau  ju&t  stated,  normalizing 
relations.  I  wonder  il  the  genUeman 
could  give  U6  any  area  where  Romania 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavm  in  voting  In  the 
United  Natior..s  have  sliown  independ- 
ence frcni  the  Communist  bloc.  I  do  not 
Pcheve  the  normalizing  relaUons  have 
occuircd  aiid  I  can  sec  no  change  in 
lliD  patterns. 

Ml-.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate 
to  predicate  any  actions  on  foreign  policy 
on  thsir  relaUons  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  not  sure  how  Romania  has 
been  voting  in  the  United  NaUons. 

I  will  say  that  Romania  has  interposed 
as  a  negoUator.  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween East  and  West.  parUcularly  with 
Middle  Eastern  matters,  and  has  on  other 
occasions  tried  to  And  some  way  in  which 
it  could  act  as  an  intermediary  in  nego- 
tiations between  the  various  countries 
Perhaps  others  in  the  room  are  more 
familiar  with  foreign  policy  and* could 
answer  this  question. 

There  is  litUe  doubt  that  Romania 
has  engaged  in  a  much  more  Uvely  com- 
mercial Interchange  with  the  other  coun- 
tries cf  the  West  than  other  Communist 
countries. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

At  tte  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries  broke 
relations  with  Israel,  Romania  did  not 
It  has  maintained  and  still  maintains 
dUjlomaUc  relations  both  with  Israel  and 
with  China,  and  has  shown  considerable 
independence  in  those  matters 

For  example,  at  a  recent  conference 
the  Romanians  made  it  clear  that  they 
unlike  the  other  Communist  countries' 
had  conducted  an  independent  foreign' 
PoUcy.  I  think  this  fact  Is  weU  knov?S 
in  the  Communist  caxap 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further' 

rr^^^'f  ^^r^^-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^hc  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
think  sometimes  we  create  a  ficUon'in 
this  Question  on  what  I  call  the  real  gut 
issues  where  the  United  States  Is  in- 
volved. I  did  not  predicate  Romania's 
performance  on  the  United  Nations  only 
but  that  Is  one  particular  place  where 
bloc  votes  do  occur  and  their  solidarity 
on  really  important  East-West  Issues  is 
shown. 

I  know  of  no  Instance  where  Romania 
has  shown  what  one  might  call  this  so- 
caned  Independence. 
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Mr  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
there  are  a  great  many  countries  en- 

f^"^^}fl^^°^  ^°""8  ^  "le  United  Na- 
tions with  whom  we  have  elsewhere,  ap- 
parently, friendly  relations,  but  Mios^ 
votes  in  the  United  Nations  would  not 
?r'j^^  ^^*^  '^^^eree  of  friendship 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ccntleman  yield? 

vZ'i  *^ONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gcntlc- 
ixian  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
Icwoman  from  New  Jersey  with  rccpcct 
;i2^""^4^i  ^'""^^  arid  oUier  relations 
IV  *v,  x'f,'^''  ^"'na°ia  is  the  only  member 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  which  did  not  sup- 
port Russian  rejection  of  the  Trade  Act 
Z^J^  "^-^"ary  Romania  belongs  to  GATT 
and  IMF.  which  is  unusual  for  a  War- 
.-^aw  Pact  nation.  "  vvui 

It  has  not  allowed  Russia  to  conduct 
mlhtary  training  operations  which  were 
requested,  and  in  general  has  tried  to 
act  independently.  We  cannot  make 
Romania  non-Communist.  It  Is  a  Com- 
munist countiT,  but  it  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  work  with  us,  and  I  believe 
•should  be  rewarded  for  that  willingness, 
a.>  the  gentlenian  suggests  by  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  nonnalizing  trade  rela- 
uons. 

an??  „T^/,^J^^.  ^  ^^^"'^  ^^  gentleman, 
and  I  would  like  to  expand  on  that  some- 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
f^r?»?*  ""  ?^^  remarks.  In  addition  dur- 
!h^  VA^il'^tf^"  ^y  *^^  Arab  countries  in 
the  Middle  East,  Romania  continued  to 
.supply  us  with  Oil.  It  is  important  to  note 
mat  75  percent  of  cur  imports  from  them 
«rc  ou. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  it  is  also  of  In- 
tertet  that  Romania  continues  to  see  a 
trade  agreement  wiUi  the  United  States 
actively  and  vigorously  In  the  face  of  the 
obvious  disapproval  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

J^Z^f°J^''^  ^'^°J''  *^  *^«  Members  will 
recall,  denounced  Uieir  own  trade  agree- 

oi  Wie  Immigration  requirements  set  by 
Congress.  Romania  was  the  only  east  Eu- 

^^i"  'If*  ^^^^^  ^'^  "°t  endorse  the 
Soviet  acUon.  So  Romania  does  seem  to 

SL'''q^h'^^\^^  P°^*"°"  ^i*^  respect  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  nattons  as  far  as  trade 
is  concerned.  "aw 

As  the  chaii-man  of  the  subcommittee 
ha5  said  they  have  made  clearly  appar- 
ent efforts  to  meet  the  Immigration  re- 
quirements of  the  Trade  Act.  I  must  say 
that  the  statistics  have  been  somewhat 
erratic  In  this  respect.  I.  for  one.  am  not 
sure  of  aU  the  results  beWnd  the  erraUc 
staUsUcs.  but  let  me  review  a  lew  of  them 
that  are  somewhat  reassuring  at  this 
point. 

Only  95  persons  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  Romania  between 
January  and  June  of  Uiis  year.  However 
the  State  Department  reports  that  it  has 
picked  up.  wiUi  694  applicaUons  for  de- 
parture being  approved  over  the  last  2 
months.  Available  Information  kidicates 
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that  there  are  about  200  Romanian  Jews 
who  have  been  approved  for  immigration 
to  Israel  so  far  this  year,  and  about  half 
of  that  number  have  actually  left  the 
country.  Of  course,  the  President  will 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  waiver 
under  section  402(c)  of  the  Tiade  Act 
only  if  the  immigration  trend  continues 
lipward,  or  If  there  are  other  clearly 
demonstrable  reasons  why  it  is  not,  such 
as  tension  in  the  Middle  East  which  does 
afifect  emigration  from  Roinaniu.  as  one 
v»  ould  expect. 

Let  us  look  at  the  economic  consider- 
ations, quite  apart  from  these  political 
considerations.  I  think  t':e  political  con- 
sideraUons  indicate  that  we  are  takuig  a 
justified  risk  in  extending  most  favored 
nation  status  to  Romania  as  a  possible 
bellwhether  among  Uie  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions and  as  a  general  recognition  of  her 
special  status  between  Ea^t  and  West. 
But,  let  us  look  at  the  economic  con- 
sideration. 

For  more  than  a  decade.  United  States- 
Romanian  trade  has  shown  a  positive 
balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  possible  to  postulate  circumstances 
evolving  over  the  next  few  years  where 
tills  favorable  trade  balance  would  be 
narrowed,  but  most  of  the  trade  experts 
who  look  at  the  nature  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Romania  and  the  United  States 
would  expect  Uiat  we  would  have  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  with  them  for 
at  least  the  next  5  years. 

The  volume  of  trade  has  grown 
dramatically  from  about  $100  million 
3  years  ago  to  $400  million  m  1974.  U.S. 
imports  from  Romania  totaled  $130.5 
million  in  1974.  Exports  to  Romania  were 
more  than  double  that  amount.  $277 
million.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
trade  between  the  two  countries  could 
reach  a  level  of  $1  bilUon  by  1980,  with 
the  United  States  continuing  to  enjoy 
during  that  entire  period  a  favorable 
balance. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
referred  already  to  the  fact  that  Roma- 
nia has  apparently  a  widespread  interest 
in  integrating  their  economy  into  the 
world  system,  evidenced  by  its  member- 
ship in  GATT,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  the  World  Bank. 

About  half  of  Romania's  trade  is  al- 
ready with  the  West. 

Increases  in  trade  with  Romania  have 
been  concentrated  in  a  relatively  few,  but 
important,  items. 

In  1974,  increase  in  U.S.  exports  to 
Romania  was  largely  in  corn,  raw  cot- 
ton, and  aircraft. 

The  increases  in  imports  from  Ro- 
mania have  been  dominated  by  ship- 
ments of  petroleum  and  petroleum-re- 
lated products.  The  value  of  mineral 
fuels  imported  from  Romania  in  1974 
was  over  $76  million. 

The  trade  agreement  we  are  consider- 
ing assures  U.S.  access  to  the  Romanian 
market.  Negotiators  have  been  able  to  es- 
tablish a  link  between  the  provision  in 
the  bilateral  agreement  for  extension  of 
MFN  tariff  treatment  and  Romania's 
protocol  of  accession  to  GATT.  In  other 
words,  these  two  acUons  are  tied  to- 
gether. That  protocol  includes  a  commit- 
ment that  imports  from  market  econo- 
mies   will    Increase    in    proportion    to 


growth  of  total  Imports  to  Romania, 
signaling  Romania's  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  do  increased  trade  with  the 
West  and  not  in  any  way  to  use  it  as  a 
special  counterbalance  with  respect  to 
the  other  Communist  nations. 

I  tliink  it  is  important  that  we  recall 
the  provisicns  of  the  Trade  Act  specifi- 
cally the  provisions  there  to  include  ex- 
tensive safeguards  for  American  workers 
from  possible  dimiping  of  goods  by  Com- 
munist countries  operating  under  slave 
labor,  as  many  people  feel  they  do. 

Tlie  sensitive  articles,  such  as  tex- 
tiles, watches,  certain  electronic,  steel, 
footweiir.  glass,  and  other  products, 
would  not  be  eligible  for  generalized 
preleraice  treatment  under  the  Trade 
A'' I.  I  mention  this  since  some  people 
have  been  concerned  about  extending 
GSP  to  these  items  because  of  tlieir 
nature.  Less  than  10  percent  of  U.S.  im- 
ports would  be  eligible  for  generalized 
ta  riir  preferences. 

In  the  Trade  Act  there  are  stringent 
safeguards  for  domestic  industry  gen- 
erally. Either  party  could  impose  re- 
strictions which  are  considered  appro- 
priate on  imports  from  the  other  party 
in  order  to  prevent  actual  or  threatened 
market  disruption,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  are  subject  to  suspension 
or  termination  at  any  time  for  national 
security  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  committee  here  as  to 
what  the  action  has  been  in  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  public  hearings  were  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  proposal.  STR,  Commerce, 
State,  and  Ti-easury  strongly  endorsed 
it,  as  did  many  citizen  and  business 
groups. 

Opposition  came  from  organized  labor; 
the  Stone,  Glass  and  Clay  Coorduiating 
Committee;  our  colleague  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAN)  also  opposed  the 
measure;  and  several  ethnic  and  religious 
groups  testified  against  it. 

The  resolution  was,  however,  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee on  a  24-to-3  vote.  The  subcommit- 
tee vote  was  14  to  2. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
tills  is  a  wise  and  appropriate  action  for 
us  to  take  in  respect  to  Romanian  trade 
at  this  time,  and  I  recommend  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  approval  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  ratification  of  the 
United  States-Romania  Trade  Agree- 
ment. I  firmly  believe  the  agreement  is 
in  the  best  economic  and  political  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  my  capacity  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Romania.  My  discussions  in  Bucharest 
and  rural  areas  with  a  number  of  Ro- 
manians provided  a  valuable  insight  Into 


various  social,  political,  and  economic 
sispects  of  that  country  and  convinced  me 
that  nondiscriminatory  trade  status 
means  a  very  great  deal  to  the  Roma- 
nians. Indeed.  I  came  away  from  Roma- 
nia convinced  that  the  trade  agreement 
is  of  the  utmost  political  and  economic 
significance  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States. 

In  general  foreign  policy  and  inter- 
national econmic  relations  Romania  has 
demonstrated  a  remarkable  degree  of 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
the  extent  practical  and  possible  Ro- 
mania has  made  its  own  policy  decisions, 
free  of  direct  control  by  Moscow  or  undue 
coercion  from  the  Warsaw  Pact,  Roma- 
nia'3  diplomatic  relaUdns  with  Israel  are 
a  dramatic  case  in  point.  Throughout  the 
severe  strains  of  the  .'Uab-Isracl  dispute, 
Romania  has  maintained  both  diplomatic 
and  economic  relatioas  with  Israel,  and, 
unlike  all  oUier  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, did  not  cut  ties  even  temporarily 
following  the  six-day  war.  In  1972,  then 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  made  a  .slate 
visit  to  Bucharest,  ajid  as  recently  as 
the  end  of  May  Uirotigh  early  June  of 
this  year,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Yigal 
Allon  visited  Romania.  The  communiquf; 
is£Aied  following  thnt  visit  stressetl 
Romnnian-Israel  agreement  on  extend- 
ing cooperr-.tion  in  cultural,  scientific, 
and  technical  matters.  I  am  informed 
by  the  Israel  Embas.sy  in  Washington 
that  a  number  of  Israelis  have  also  visited 
Romania  during  the  past  year  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity— but  with  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Isr?.el  Government— to 
promote  Israel  exports  to  Romania. 

American  political  and  economic  tie.s 
with  Romania  have  improved  on  a  step- 
by-step  basis  over  the  past  several  years 
leading  to  an  exchange  of  visits  at  the 
head  of  state  level,  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  economic  commission  in  1973,  and 
culminating  in  a  trade  agreement  which 
extends  nondiscriminatoi-y  treatment  to 
Romanian  products.  Since  approximately 
two-thirds  of  Romania's  current  exports 
to  the  United  States  are  affected  by  pres- 
ent tariffs  and  many  Romanian  export 
products  are  virtually  prohibited  from 
entering  the  U.S.  market,  such  most-fav- 
ored-nation status  quite  clearly  is  of 
great  imnortance  to  them. 

The  Romanians  have  similarly  ex- 
panded their  economic  and  political  ties 
with  other  Western  nations. 

Romania  is  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  has 
secured  substantial  financial  credits  from 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  West  Germany,  as  well  as 
the  European  Community  and  the  World 
Bank,  and  presentiy  allows  49-percent 
Western  ownership  in  selected  industries. 

Romania  boasts  one  of  the  highest 
growth  rates  in  Europe  with  gross  na- 
tional product  increasing  at  an  average 
of  9  percent  from  1971-1973.  Playing  an 
important  role  in  that  growth  are  sub- 
stantial Imports  of  Western  technology. 
Approximately  5  percent  of  the  machin- 
ery placed  in  the  production  line  each 
year  in  Romania  is  Western  in  origin.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  Romanians  vrant  to  con- 
tinue to  Import  Western  technology  ftnd' 
to  build  on  an  already  solid  base  of  co- 
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operative  economic  relations 
West. 

To  do  so.  however,  they  must 
goods  and  commodities  in  the 

earn   the  hard  currency  ^^^^ 

rover  desired  increased  purchases 
the  United  States  have  the  kind 
dustrial  technology  which  the 
ians  v.ant.  Thus,  a  mutually  „^_, 
trade  agreement  allowing  the  Rort^i 
^o  sell  more  here  in  order  to  be 
buy  more  here  seems  eminently 
and  desirable.  It  is  clearly  in 
economic  interest. 

It  is  also  ill  our  politics!  inter 
moving  to  normalize  tradin--   i., 
vv  also  strengthen  Romania  in  its 
to  pursue  an  independent  foreign 
stance.    This   most   certainly 
mean  that  through  increa'^ed  .._. 
can  either  buy  an  ally  or  guarant^ 
Romania  will  support  our  position 
international  dispute  or  controvc 
does  mean  we  will  support  a  h 
trend  by  strengthening  ties  with  a 
try  that  has  demonstrated 
independence  from  a  once  ..„ 
Soviet-dominated  bloc,  and  has 
a  greater  degree  of  cultural  and  __ 
diversity  and  freedom  of  movemen 
found  anywhere  in  Eastern  Europ ;. 
I  deeply  hope  that,  like  the  Senaje 
week,  the  House  will  give  over« 
ing  appioval  to  this  important  „ 
improved- economic  relations  wit 
mania. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chiirman.  I 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
contribution. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
of    the    eastern    Communist    bloc 
watch   the   extent   to   which 
benefits  as  a  result  of  this  trade 

ment.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  in 

interest  and  If  this  turns  out  to  be  a 
cessful  as  we  hope,  it  will  teach  a 
to  those  countries  that  have  been 
ting  themselves  off  from  world  trafte 
reason  of  Soviet  dependency  and 

ogT.  

Mi-.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairmsn,  I 
the  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  .„ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ' 
sincere  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve    House   ConcTirrent   ...., 
252,  the  resohitian  of  approval 
United   States-Romanian   trade 
ment.  In  ray  judgment.  Romania 
with  grwd  faith  and  action  the  ._ 
mental  tenets  of  the  Trade  Refonr 
of  1974  as  relates  to  title  IV 

The  approval  of  this  apreemenl 
tween  our  two  great  nations  is  the 
be  consummated  under  the  proTlsio^is 
title  IV  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
I  wish  to  congratulate  my 

of  the  Subcommittee  on 

Trade  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Committee  for  their  keen  under,, 
and  hard  labor  on  the  soljstaiice  „. 
agreemait  Everything  which  this 
near  subcomaaittee.  led  by  my 
guished  colleague.  Wiluam  <^een 
done,  has  been  precedent-setting 
wise,  everything  we  do  here  on  the 
today.  Is  precedent-setting. 
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Therefore.  I  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  language  of  our  amendment, 
which  was  supported  by  319  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  December  of  1973,  clearly 
asks  the  President  to  supply  assurances 
to  the  Congress.  Instead,  the  President 
bRsed  his  request  for  this  waiver  uoon 
solution  of  humanitarian  problems.  This 
has  not  been  taken  by  our  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means  to  be  a  precedent-set- 
ting adjustment  of  the  fix^cific  lansuage 
of  our  amendment  but  on  isolated  case 
which  we  in  Gongi-ers  take  to  have  been 
fully  and  proi^erly  interpreted  through 
the  siib-e<iuent  action",  taken,  in  good 

faith,  by  the  Romanian  Govr-mmcnt 

wh'ch  fully  comnlips  wiih  ihr;  letter  fis 
w°n  as  tho  spirit  of  title  IV  of  \he  Trade 
R'^form  Actof  1974. 

The  Congress,  bv  itr  prt'in  tnday 
oourled  vith  the  approval  bv  the  other 
bofJy  lar t  Friday  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2  al- 
lows the  Piesir!''nt's  reqi'Cf  t  for  a  wpi'vr 
tlius  allowing  a  trial  of  title  IV  for  tlae 
next  11  month<!.  During  thefe  months 
we  feel  confident  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  full  compliance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  ioint  prrreement.  Rom?nia 
hag  indicated  its  strong  de.sire  to  build  a 
Ustmg  bond  of  friendship  based  upon 
cKmmunicstions  at  all  levels.  Tho  lepder- 
ship  and  i>eople  of  Romania  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  long-standinr 
commitment  to  fjoals  we  commonly 
sharp. 

I  look  forward  to  steady  improvements 
m  our  relationship.^.  The  next  year  will 
demonstrate  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
growing  friendshio  in  human  and  com- 
mercial terms,  which  I  hope  will  serve  as 
a  model  to  the  world  of  how  these  inter- 
relationships can  and  will  flourish  to  the 
benefit  of  two  great  peoples. 

It  is  m:,  intention  to  support  this  re- 
quest by  the  President  for  a  waiver  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same  ba.sed 
upoii  a  record  of  cooperation  which  is 
steadily  emerging.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  the  same  when  the  re- 
newal of  yii.3  agreement  comes  to  the 
House  in  about  eleven  months.  Continu- 
mg  progress  during  the  coming  months. 
I  am  sure,  will  justify  our  encourage- 
ment and  support. 

Tr^f^f**  i??^,^^*?^'  *'"^'  *^*^  *^'s  agree- 
ment wUl  clearly  demonstrate  the  worth 
«Jd  soundness  of  title  IV  of  the  Trade 

fl^  f'""!'^  **'  ^^"^^^  "  *s  further  my  hope 
that  other  similar  agiwments  will  soon 
be  forthcoming,  so  the  trade  can  truly 
become  a  meaningful  vehicle  for  the  de- 
velopment of  close  ties  of  understanding 
and  of  peace  among  our  people  and  the 
peoples  of  nonmarket  economy  nations. 

Finally,  having  cited  the  enormous  con- 
tributions of  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  for 
their  excellent  work,  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Harry  Lamar,  David  Rohr,  and 
Tom  Hendershott  who  staffed  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Cbaii-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIKL  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  tfaaak  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  VAinx) ', 
for  his  very  constructive  and  helpful  at- 
titude on  this  concurrent  resolution. 
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In  view  of  the  strong  voice  he  brought 
to  the  TYade  Act.  his  help  u-as  very  nec- 
essary. It  was  freely  given  from  an  open 
mind. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  leadei-ship  that  he  has  ex- 
hibited on  the  i.^sue. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairm;;n.  I  than!; 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chahmcn.  will  th3 
gcnthman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  ;^ill  be  haTopy  to  vi^l'l 
13  Ihc  centlcm.nn  from  Washin-tcn' 

Mr.  ADAMC.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thaiil; 
ta?  gentleman  from  Pcmisyh'ania  fo-- 
yielding. 

Over  a  year  ago.  I  was  a  dele^tc  to 
the  Inlerpariiamcntar-.'  Union  meeti^- 
in  BuchpjGst,  and  I  know  of  the  Ro- 
manians' dcilre  to  have  this  indication 
of  support  in  the  matter  of  United 
States-Ro-.r.anian  trade. 

While  there.  I  discusced  this  vdXh  the 
Minister  of  Heavy  Industry  and  Tx-an-- 
pcrtation  on  the  particular  topics  of  air- 
planes and  other  heavy  industrial  nr~d- 
ucts. 

Tlio  Romanian  Government  had  ju<:t 
purchased  a  number  of  United  States  r 
ancr.;ft  and  are  actively  seeking  the  sal- 
of  certain  industrial  products  to  th" 
United  States  in  order  to  maintain  their 
balance  of  ti-ade. 

I  have  aho  had  experience  with  tho 
emigration  policies  of  the  Romanian*: 
and,  in  conjunction  with  our  Ambassa- 
dor, was  successful  in  seeing  a  loo3cninc: 
of  restrictions  hi  a  particular  case. 

The  Romanian  Government  has  been 
trying  to  move  toward  better  relations 
with  this  country,  which  is  seeking  bet- 
ter relations  with  them,  and  it  Is  trying 
to  maintain  an  independent  stand  in  i'l.-i 
foreign  relations.  It  is  a  step  forward  in 
strengthening  our  position  \xi  this  pare 
of  the  world,  which  I  think  is  encoura-^- 
Ins:. 

I  believe  Uiat  we  should  take  this  slep- 
by-step  approach  In  develeping  our  fu- 
ture trade  policies  on  an  Indindual- 
country  basis  so  that  we  will  not  produce 
a  flood  of  goods  which  will  injure  our 
domestic  industries.  Romania  exports  oil 
to  the  United  States,  and  certainly  that 
is  not  harmful  to  us. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

I  simply  T^-ant  to  ask  the  chairman 
whether  some  consideration  has  been 
given  toward  recognition  of  nations  sucii 
as  Czechoslovakia. 

I  am  mindful  that  this  particular  bill 
is  an  extension  of  the  nondiscrimiiiatsr>- 
treatment  of  products  of  Romania  and 
that  under  tlie  procedure  this  must  be 
recommended  b^'  the  President  under  the 
Negotiations  Act.       w 

Was  consideration  of  the  committee 
giwn  only  to  Romania  and  not  to  other 
countries,  such  as  Crechoslovakia? 

Mr.  GREKW.  There  was  consideration 
In  the  Trade  Subcommittee  only  of  Ro- 
mania because  our  Goremment  and  the 
Romanian  Government  have  reached  an 
agreement.  Tliat  has  not  been  the  case 
with  Crechoslovakia. 
If  that  were  to  happen,  the  subcom-' 
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mlttee  would  consider  Immediately  any 
such  agreement. 

There  are,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
tiiink,  some  pretty  stringent  time  re- 
quirements so  that  this  House  and  Sen- 
ate must  act  within  60  days  of  tlie  trans- 
mittal of  any  such  agreement  by  the 
Fref^ident  of  the  United  States. 

1  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
-hat  should  such  an  agreement  be  forth- 
comir.K,  we  would  con.sider  it  immedi- 
ately. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chau-man. 
Do3s  tlie  gentleman  know  whetlier  ne- 
gotiations are  being  carried  on  jiow  by 
our  State  Department? 

Air.  GREEN.  I  know  oi  no  such  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Has  th.e  coniinittce  been 
contacted  witli  reference  to  any  possi- 
bility of  recognition  by  Czecho.slovakia? 
Mr.  GREEN.  The  committee  has  not 
been  contacted. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I    see   that   under   the   procedure   it 
should  be  a  matter  bet^veen  the  State 
Department    and    any '  other    nations 
Involved.  | 

I  am  not  mindful  of  iny  big  problem 
that  could  not  be  iMujjJfcd,  even  though 
there  has  been  some  question  about  the 
sale  of  gold  and  possibly  some  old  claims. 
Wc  have  millions  of  Czech  citizens  in  this 
country.  If  that  nation,  Czechoslovakia, 
could  meet  the  requirements  mider  our 
Trndc  Act,  I  should  think  our  committee 
would  consider  that  in  due  time,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  will  keep  that  in 
mind. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  committee  will  keep 
that  in  mind  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK^  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 252.  In  addition  to  Its  obvious 
foolishness  on  the  merits,  extending 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  prod- 
ucts imported  from  Romania  would  fur- 
ther add  to  our  Nation's  imemployment 
problem. 

As  Is  the  case  with  other  Communist 
nations.  Romania  has  a  state-managed 
economy.  This  makes  competition  with 
its  products  virtually  impossible. 

In  a  free  market  economy  such  as 
ours,  the  price  of  a  product  Is  based  on 
the  cost  of  production  and  distribution, 
plus  a  margin  for  profits.  Labor  costs  are 
a  large  part  of  the  total  product  price. 

In  a  state-run  economy  such  as  Ro- 
mania's labor  Is  available  at  little  cost. 
They  do  not  rely  on  the  marketplace  or 
collective  bargaining  to  determine  wages. 
The  wages  are  whatever  the  party  bosses 
rule  them  to  be.  This  allows  Communist 
nations  to  produce  items  for  export  far 
lower  than  their  true  cost. 

In  the  past  we  have  protected  ourselves 
against  these  state-produced  goods  by  re- 
quiring payment  of  a  statutory  rate  of 
duty.  Granting  Romania  most-favored- 
nation  status  would  lower  the  required 
payments.  The  result  Is  that  Romania 
could  place  cheap,  state -produced  prod- 
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ucts  on  the  U.S.  market  which  would 
cause  American  producers  to  cut  back 
and  American  workers  to  lose  their  jobs. 
Given  om:  ctirrent  economic  prob- 
lems it  makes  no  sense  to  grant  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  a  Communist 
state  such  as  Romania.  It  v;ill  only  mean 
fewer  jobs  for  Americaris.  The  next  step, 
you  can  be  certain,  will  be  extension  of 
credits  to  this  Conmiunist  coimtry."  Vv''e 
hear  clov.ing  estimates  of  U.S.  exports  to 
Romania.  How  will  they  pay?  The  belea- 
guered American  taxpayer  will  pay. 

Another  aspect  of  this  question  must 
also  be  discussed.  This  body  placed 
freedom  of  emigration  requirements 
under  title  IV  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  1974.  Romania's  adherence  to  these 
ir(;u;rcments  is  doubtful  at  best.  Neither 
Jews  nor  Christians  have  a  free  right 
of  emigration. 

Persecution  contmucs  of  Christians  in 
Romania.  Evangelical  ChrLstians  are  not 
allowed  to  practice  their  faith  undis- 
turbed. The  Orthodox  Church  has  been 
emasculated. 

Th2  best  description 
liiunL'^t   practices   in  Ri 
Stulinist.  The  dictator 
had  put  into  existence  h1 
ity  ciilt  and  crushes  any  dissent  with 
an  iron  hand  through  the  use  of  the 
pervasive  secret  police! 

Rom.anians  have  to  line  up  to  get  soup 
bones.  Apartments  are  shared  among 
three  or  four  families.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  Romanians  are  the  only  East 
Europeans  with  a  standard  of  living 
lower  than  that  of  the  Russians  them- 
selves. 

If  this  body  has  any  regard  for  human 
hberties,  it  will  ovei-whelmingly  reject 
this  resolution. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  trade 
with  Romania.  We  are  here  considering 
a  bill  which  would  put  Romania  on  an 
equal  level  v^ith  our  best  friends.  The 
most  free  and  open  countries  In  the 
worid.  Romania  does  not  deserve  this 
status. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Wag- 

GONNER). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chakman  and 
my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  pick  up, 
for  the  moment,  where  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  left  off.  and 
that  is  the  gentleman's  Inference,  or  his 
statement,  that  we.  If  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation, will  be  putting  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  everything  that  goes  on  in 
Romania.  That  Is  simply  not  the  case. 
It  Is  not  our  Intention  by  attempting  to 
normalize  trade  relations  with  Romania 
to  say  that  we  approve  of  everything 
they  do  any  more  than  we  would  expect 
their  approval  of  everything  that  we 
do  in  this  country.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  everything  the 
Romanian  Government  does,  or  how  it 
operates.  Yet  I  favor  normalizing  trade 
relations  with  them  because  of  their 
efforts  to  be  Independent. 

Mr.     ASHBROOK.     Mr.     Chairman 
would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 


gentleman  from  Louisiana  say^  "every- 
thing". I  was  just  speaking  of  basics, 
I  only  talked  about  the  basic  concepts 
of  freedom,  dissent,  repression,  I  did  not 
talk  about  'everything'. 

I  would  say  that  tiiose  things  arc 
basics  that  any  goverament  ought  to  ac- 
cord its  citizens  before  this  country 
would  put  them  on  the  same  level  that 
we  extend  to  other  coimtries  relying  on 
tro.de  with  this  country. 

I  repeat.  I  was  only  talking  about  the 
ba.oics. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  cxpard  the  objective 
and  hold  to  it  systematically  and  con- 
tinuously, rather  tlian  changing  positions 
fi-cm  country  to  country,  we  could  go 
Slong  v.itli  the  gentleman,  but  the  gen- 
tleman hat;  been  rather  inconsistent  iu 
that  respect. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentlemaTi 
yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  WUl  the  genUcman 
nime  those  inconsistencies? 

Ml-.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
stands  up  here  and  says  that  is  not  for 
others  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do 
and  by  the  same  token  it  is  not  for  us 
to  tell  9thers  internally  what  they  ougiit 
to  do. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  genUeman  says 
I  was  inconsistent.  We  are  talking  about 
what  we  are  doing  for  them  or  gi\ing 
them. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  We  are  not  giving 
thsm  anx'thing. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Why  do  we  have 
this  bill  if  we  are  not  giving  them  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Because  we  are  at- 
tempting to  normalize  trade  relations. 
The  biggest  misnomer  of  all  is  the  term 
"MFN"  which  means  most  favored  na- 
tion. It  means  nothing  at  all  in  the 
world  except  we  are  going  to  trade  with 
these  people^on  exactly  the  same  ba.sis 
as  we  do'^th  others  and  that  we  do 
not  penalize  these  people  as  we  have  been 
doing  by  trading  with  them. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  still  has 
not  indicated  in  what  countries  I  have 
been  inconsistent.  He  made  a  statement. 
I  think  it  has  not  been  answered. 

Mr.  WAG(30NNER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman any  time  he  takes  the  position 
we  ought  not  trade  with  somebody  else 
does  that.  And  the  gentleman  has  asked 
me  to  name  It?  How  about  Rhodesia? 
The  gentleman  voted  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  chrome  in  Rhodesia  in  a  com- 
pletely opposite  position  from  the  posi- 
tion he  takes  today.  I  am  sorry  the  gen- 
tleman asked  me  that  but  that  points 
up  an  inconsistency. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  How  does  the  gen- 
tleman say  that  Is  not  consistent?  I  did 
not  say  we  should  not  trade. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Tlie  hue  and  cry 
was :  Do  not  buy  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
because  of  the  discriminatory  policies. 
The  gentleman  says :  Let  us  buy  chrome 
from  Rhodesia.  He  voted  for  that.  I  did 
too. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  talking  about 
givirig  credits  and  giving  them  a  position 
that  is  equal. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Romania 

belongs  to  the  IMP  and  It 

OATT.   They   are   different   and 
from  most  of  the  Warsaw  rations 
gentleman  is  just  out  on  this  to 
where  he  cannot  get  back  at 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  sorry 
gentleman  Is  not  making  a  point 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gen 
will  listen  a  while  I  will  make  my 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  .. 
relations  with  somebody  we  are 
^trading  with.  We  need  to  e>:. ... 
trade  with  other  nations  in  the 
to  get  in  trade  those  thing.s  we 
produce  for  ourselves.  We  mu&t  . 
a  country  by  country  basis.  And 
ing  it  on  a  country  by  country 
must  make  these  people  prove 
selves  that  they  are  worthy  of 
fort.  I  think  Romania  has  done 
that.  , 

We  have  steadily  been  expanding 
trade  with  Romania.  Over  10  pen 
the  trade  wt  do  with  nonmarket 
tries  now  is  done  with. Romania 
true  of  our  imports  and  this  is  . 
our  exports  with   regard   to   the 
market  countries.  Romania 
GATT  and  It  belongs  to  IMF 
serve  this  consideration. 

Another  speaker  in  the  well  was 
earlier  a  question,  and  I  believe  thi 
tleman  from  Ohio  asked  it  of  tht 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
He  asked  what  Romania's  track 
was  with  regard  to  the  other 
Pact  nations  as  far  as  voting 
United  Nations  was  concerned.   „, 
not  exactly  a  United  Nations  voting 
ord,  but  in  yesterday  mornings 
ington  Post,  on  page  A-8.  there  .. 
item  headed,  as  the  Members  can 
"Romania     Leaves     Soviets     Gr 
Teeth."  Here  it  Is,  word  for  word 
entirety,  six  columns  of  It.  Thej 
about  how  much  a  bone  of  c( 
ihe  Romanians  have  become  to 
sians  when  they  talk  in  their  . 
on  security  and  what  Romania 
the    independence    they    have    ^. 
strated,    how   much   they  believe 
have  got  to  break  away  from  the 
Curtain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are  in 
House  I  am  going  to  ask  »,^...„ 
insert  this  In  its  entirety  in  the 
because  It  speaks  for  itself. 

The  material  referred  to  follows 
Romanian  Leavxs  Sovnrrs  'Grinding 
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(By  Don  Cook) 
OrNKVA. — By    common    agreement 
his  professional  coUeagiies.  the  star 
matlc    performer    in    the    long    and 
tedloiu  and  frustrating  negotiations  .„ 
^-Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperati ) 
^    Europe    has    been    Romanian 
Valentin  Llpattl. 

Llpattt  U  the  son  a  concert  pianist 
reared   and   schooled   much   of  hU   p  ■, 
yoiuth  m  Prance  and  has  a  lively  Intellecjt 
humop-  as   well    as    exceptional    dip! 
talents  both  on  Intricate  detail  and 
perceptions.  The  fascination  Western 
mats  hold  for  him  has  been  deeped  by 
daclous  and  persistent  display  of  Inc 
ence  often   open   oppoeltlon   to   the 
Union. 

"You  could  almost  hear  the  *.„ 
grinding  their  teeth  every  time  Llpattl 
for  the  floor,"  one  Western  diplomat 
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"It  was  not  Just  that  he  would  take  In- 
dependent positions  at  variance  with  the 
rest  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  He  seemed  to  delight 
In  going  out  of  his  way  to  needle  the  Rus- 
sians and  flaunt  Romania's  position  In  front 
of  the  conference,  rubbing  it  In  on  the  rest 
of  the  Eastern  European  diplomats  all  the 
time." 

There  were  endless  minor  day-to-day 
examples  of  Llpattl  action,  but  here  are  some 
of  the  major  examples  of  Romanian  Inde- 
pendence : 

Romania  fought  even  harder  than  the 
Western  powers  for  the  security  conference 
agreement  on  advance  notification  of  mili- 
tary maneuvers  within  150  miles  of  any  Euro- 
pean frontier.  The  United  States  was  not 
overly  excited  about  the  problem  since  It 
has  satellite  detection  methods  to  monitor 
mllitar  movement,  but  for  the  Romanians 
this  was  at  least  a  form  of  protection  against 
••another  Prague"  from  their  Soviet  ally. 

Romania  siclsd  solidly  with  the  Swiss,  the 
Swedes,  the  Yugoslavs  and  others  In  demand- 
ing—against obvious  Soviet  reluctance — that 
there  had  to  be  a  full  review  conference  In 
t.vo  years  to  examine  hew  all  parties  live 
up  to  their  new  obligations  and  undertak- 
ings In  the  security  conference  agreement. 
Convercely.  when  the  Soviet  Union  finally 
fgreed  to  a  flock  of  concessions  to  the  West 
on  freer  movement  of  peoples  and  exchange 
of  Information  and  easier  visas  and  travel 
arrangements  fcr  reporters,  Roinanl.i  reversed 
courre  and  held  out  against  them. 

■•We  dont  have  to  explain  to  a  diplomat 
when  we  declare  him  persona  nou  grata,  why 
should  we  have  to  explain  to  a  Journalist 
why  we  are  expplilng  him?  •  Llpattl  asked, 
Romania  keeps  a  very  tight  grip  Internally 
however  Independent  It  might  seem  to  be 
externally.  And  In  the  end,  Llpattl  did  go 
along  with  the  new  press  and  information 
clauses. 

The  Romanian-Soviet  side  show  went  on 
right  up  to  the  very  last  hour  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  At  3  a.m.  at  the  final  meeting 
of  the  conference  coordinating  committee. 
Llppattl  suddenly  announced  that  he  wanted 
to  propose  a  motion  of  thanks  to  the  Pnlnl?h. 
Swi  3  and  Yugoslav  governments  for  holding 
pact,  present  and  future  conference  meetings. 
The  Soviet  delegate,  Vladimar  Meudelevitch 
was  the  chairman. 

He  first  stalled  by  Insisting  that  the  Ro- 
manian proposal  must  first  be  translated 
Into  all  six  of  the  official  conference  lan- 
guages, and  then  when  he  got  a  Russian  text 
he  proceeded  to  tear  It  apart  on  the  ground 
that  the  resolution  was  a  revival  of  Ro- 
mania's strong  pressures  for  regular  future 
meetings  of  the  security  conference. 

'Wen.  If  the  Soviet  delegate  does  not 
wish  to  thank  the  Finnish.  Swiss  and  Yu- 
goslav governments,  the  Romanian  delega- 
tion does."  Llpattl  replied. 

Mendelevltch  was  so  Irritated  that  he 
banged  his  gavel  and  adjourned  the  entire 
conference  without  a  parting  word  from 
anybody. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  nation 
among  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  today 
which  has  demonstrated  some  willing- 
ness to  break  away,  it  Is  Romania. 

I  am  telling  my  friends  that  this  coun- 
try  must  of  a  necessity  if  we  expect  any- 
body to  believe  that  our  way  of  life  might 
be  better,  than  theirs,  when  they  demon- 
strate some  willingness  to  at  least  try  to 
see  if  we  cannot  normalize  relations. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say,  I  am  a  little  surprised  to 
see  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  using 


the  Washington  Post  as  an  authority  to 
make  a  point. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
do  make  an  apology  for  that.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  they  reprinted  it 
from  another  paper.  I  will  not  give  them 
credit  for  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chali-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chaiinian,  could  the 
rentlcmaii  enlighten  me  where  Romania 
was  when  tlie  Czecho.slovakian  uprising 
took  place  in  1968  and  what  po.sition  they 
took  on  that  issue,  whose  side  were  they 
on.  ours  or  the  Soviets? 

JVTr,  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  talking  about  1956.  19  years  ago  I 
think  we  are  talking  about  1975,  19  years 
later. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  tlie 
Bcntlcman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  the  Romanians  have  demonstrated 
With  wliat  happened  in  Czechoslovakia 
which  I  abhor  as  the  gentleman  does! 
have  demonstrated  greater  courage  in 
standing  up  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  the  gentlema-n  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  WAGGONNER)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzed  men- 
tioned their  stand  in  the  embargo.  The 
Romanians  demonstrated  a  certain 
amount  of  courage. and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  should  admire  them  as  I  do 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho, 
(Ml-.  Sy:.:ms),  that  our  own  country  was 
not  very  helpful  to  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968?  At  that  time,  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  pleading  with  us  to 
give  them  favored-nations  status,  a  con- 
sideration that  might  have  prevented  the 
invasion  if  we  had  responded  at  that 
time.  We  were  not  able  to  do  it  because 
of  problems  legislatively  and  within  our 
own  Government.  We  were  not  able  to 
help  at  a  time  when  our  help  might  have 
turned  the  tide. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand  how  fa- 
vored-nation status  would  have  done 
anything  to  stop  the  savagery  of  Russian 
tanks  roUing  down  the  stiflts  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  bring  my  remarks  to*  a  close  by  saying 
the  record  speaks  for  Itself.  I  apologize 
for  using  the  reference  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  only  do  so  from  the  fact  it 
was  reprinted  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  people  deserve  this  chance.  It  is  a 
two-way  street.  If  we  fall  or  falter  along 
the  way,  we  can  undo  what  we  have  done 
here.  • 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Duncan). 
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Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
maii,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  252. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  unwise  for 
the  Congress  to  approve  the  United 
States-Romanian  trade  agreement  at 
this  time.  My  view  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

F:ir3t.  It  is  anything  but  clear  that  Ro- 
nania  has  met,  or  intends  to  meet,  the 
freedom  of  emit-ralion  requirements  un- 
a-.c  litlo  IV  of  the  Trade  Act  oi  1974. 
Mumeroui;  witneises  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committce'-s  Subcom- 
miftco  on. Trade  to  t^il  of  fMciid.s.  rela- 
tives, and  others  who  have  toen  unable 
to  leave  that  country.  Altliough  there 
apparently  havo  been  assurances  from 
Romanian  offlcia.ls  that  restrictions  on 
departures  have  been  relaxed,  tliere  is  no 
clear  proof  that  those  v.ho  wish  to  leave 
may  do  so  freely.  In  fact,  emigration 
from  Romania  to  the  United  States  ac- 
tually has  dsclined.  droppinii  from  a 
monthly  average  of  34  in  1974  to  13  over 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year. 

The  law  in  tliis  regard  is  clear.  It  may 
be  true,  as  some  have  insisted,  that  the 
level  of  Romanian  exit  approvals  showed 
improvement  in  recent  weeks,  but  more 
than  mere  indications  are  needed.  The 
fact  remains  Uiat  a  weakened  in^ierpfe- 
tation  of  title  IV  in  its  fifst  congressional 
test  could  set  a  hazardous  precedent  for 
the  future. 

Second.  Our  unempioyment  raio  is 
nigh,  and  bur  economic  growth  has 
slowed.  Romania,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  state-managed  economy  and  a  very 
low  wage  rate  con»pared  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  can  produce  items  for 
export  vei-y  inexpensively,  and  if  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment  were  ex- 
tended. It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
our  imports  of  its  finished  products 
would  rise  substantially,  thus  posing 
even  more  problems  for  an  economy  al- 
ready beset  with  fjfficulties. 
,  Romania  is.  of  course,  but  one  coun- 
try. Its  exports  to  the  United  States 
would  not  overwhelm  us.  But  it  does 
have  a  state-run  economy,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  reports,  its  managers  insist 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  what  is  pro- 
duced be  exported.  Therefore,  in  the  con- 
text of  these  times,  the  extension  of 
MFN  treatment  very  well  could  be  a  real 
threat  to  U.S.  Jobs  and  industry. 

Third.  Advocates  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment point  to  glowing  prospects  for 
greatly  expanded  U.S.  exports  to  Ro- 
mania. But  there  is  a  o.uestion  as  to  how 
this,  or  any  other  East  European  coim- 
try,  can  pay  for  what  it  would  like  to  buy 
from  us.  According  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  this  is  a  real  con- 
cern on  the  pai-t  of  nmny  Western  ob- 
servers. A  recent  article  in  that  publica- 
tion stated: 

Fears  ou  this  score  are  plainly  more  pro- 
nounced regarding  Romania,  which  admits 
to  a  deterioration  of  its  1974  payments  defi- 
cit with  the  non-socialist  countries  bv  S200 
million. 

The  article  further-  notes,  from  ob- 
servers, that  Romania's  "tUl  is  empty" 
and  that  payments  due  are  coming  more 

•slowlj'. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Romanians 
need  and  want  to  expand  their  trade" 
wjtli  Uie  United  States.  We  have  the  so- 


phisticated equipment  required  for  an 
industrial  buildup,  and  they  imderstand- 
ably  are  most  anxious  to  buy.  It  Is  less 
clear  whether  they  have  the  hard  cur- 
rency to  pay. 

In  view  of  these  considcration.s,  the 
Congress  should  not  now  approve  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  252. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
ta  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  TcunGs.sec  for  taking  the  time  to 
write  minority  views  which  appear  in 
the  report  on  this  bill.  He  has  presented 
a  point  of  view  which  the  other  Mem- 
bcis  would  have  been  denied  had  he  not 
done  so.  Too  many  times  we  see  in- 
stances in  whicli  some  conimittees  seem 
to  push  an  Issu2  through,  and  on  this 
particular  issue  I  think  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  taken 
the  side  which  in  the  long  reacli  of  his- 
tory will  bo  correct.  He  ha-  recognized 
the  ti'uc  nature  of  international  com- 
munism and  its  world  design.  He  and  I 
shai-e  the  same  caution  about  appease- 
ment of  oiir  cnemie.s,  and  an  under- 
star^ding  of  the  meaning  of  communism 
and  hov;  we  ought  to  deal  with  it. 

Today  we  see  a  President  of  tlie 
United  States  going  to  Helsinki  to  sign 
a  treaty  recognizing  the  present  Euro- 
pean borders  over  which  a  whole  war 
was  fought.  We  seem  to  want  to  recog- 
nize Cuba,  a  Communist  bastion  on  our 
very  doorstep,  and  now  we  are  being 
asked  to  ratify  a  favorable  trade  ar- 
rangement with  a  Communist  country 
which  is  literally  working  against  us 
every  day  in  foreign  affairs  even  as 
Portugal  falls  to  Communism,  as  a  few 
weeks  ago  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
fell. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
at  least  having  the  sense,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
and  others,  to  j-ealize  the  fundamental 
nature  of  international  struggle  which 
still  goes  on  despite  the  blindness  of  our 
Government. 

I  might  add  that  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
for  his  remarks  in  this  debate.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  consistently  anti- 
Communist  members  of  this  body,  both 
on  issues  of  international  trade  and  in- 
ternal subversion.  I  only  wish  most 
Members  share  his  consistency. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Ml-.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  resolution.  Having 
participated  In  the  process  which  brought 
this  important  measure  to  the  floor,  I 
have  satismed  myself  that  It  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  Con- 
gress approve  of  increased  trade  with 
Romania. 

Basically  the  resolution  means  that  we 
recognize  and  appreciate  Romania  as  a 
good  trading  partner  and  a  friendly 
state. 

This  con<;urrent  resolution  takes  the 
form  of  congressional  approval  of  the 
extension  to  Romania  of  most-favored- 
nation — MFN— status,  according  to  the 
Pi-esidential   waiver  provisions  pf   the 


Trade  Reform  Act.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  waiver  came  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  Uae  new  agreement  on  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Ro- 
mania. That  agreement  contains  12  ar- 
ticles and  a  few  of  the  moit  important 
ones  desen'e  uescription. 

First,  there  are  tougii  safeguard  provi- 
sions which  can  be  implemented  if  ei- 
ther counti-y  feels  that  its  markets  are 
being  unfairly  disi-upte:l  by  imports,  or 
other,  trade  barriers.  Another  provision 
establishes  certain  goals  for  improving 
the  envirorunsnt  for  increased  bu.siness 
developn#H^Romania  has  ah-eady  re- 
sponded m  tiiis  regard  by  passing  a  law 
permitting  U.S.  and  Romanian  Aims  to 
engage  in  joint  ventures.  One  Minne.wta 
fu-m — Control  Data  Corp. — is  already 
participating  in  a  Romanian  joint  ven- 
ture. It  is  the  first  as^d  only  such  firm  to 
do  so.  I  hope  there  will  be  many  more. 
FinaUy,  either,  country  may  take  any 
action  it  deems  necessary  to  protect  its 
security  interests.  I  believe  that  the 
agreement  is  a  good  one.  It  amply  pio- 
tects  American  interests,  and  oromLses 
mutual  benefits  for  both  partners. 

The  economic  benefits  to  the  United 
States  from  increased  Romanian  ti-ade 
are  significant.  In  1974  Uie  United  States 
maintained  a  2  to  1  positive  trade  bal- 
ance with  Romania:  U.S.  exports  reached 
$277  million  ond  imports  to  the  United 
States  from  Romania  totaled  $126  mil- 
lion—10.8  percent  of  ourXotal  trade  with 
noimiai-ket  countries.  Most  of  our  exports 
to  Romania  are  agricultural  products, 
nearly  $94  million  in  1974.  Our  major 
inaport  is  oil.  In  1974  we  imported  $76 
million  in  petroleum  products  from  Ro- 
mania. That  is  about  two-thirds  of  all 
Romanian  exports.  Romania  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  It  con- 
tinued to  ship  us  petroleum  under  strong 
pressure  to  join  the  embargo. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  this 
agreement  is  the  Romanians'  compliance 
with  title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act  which  re- 
lates to  freedom  of  emigration.  In  spite 
of  poor  performance  during  the  first  6 
montiis  of  this  year,  since  June  Romania 
has  substantially  increased  the  number 
of  visa  approvals.  Recent  figxires  on  total 
immigration  into  Israel  reveal  that  im- 
migration, even  from  totally  free  coun- 
tries, Is  down.  I  believe  that  the  last  few 
months'  performance  indicates  Roma- 
nia's strong  desire  to  comply  with  emi- 
gi'ation  requirements  in  exchange  for 
MFN.  The  review  by  the  committee  and 
its  Trade  Subcommittee  has  est2a)lished 
a  good  precedent  for  careful  congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  any  future  proposed 
waivei-s  of  the  Tiade  Reform  Act 

Romania's  past  actions  in  treatment 
of  Jews  and  other  minorities  has  been 
a  good  one.  Since  World  War  n,  over 
300,000  Jews  have  been  allowed  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Last  year  alone,  almost 
3,600  Jews  went  to  Israel,  and  many 
others  came  to  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  European  nations.  Ro- 
mania Is  the  only  Eastern  Bloc  country 
which  maintains  strong  diplomatic  and 
trade  ties  with  Israel.  It  Is  also  the  only 
member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  which  did 
not  support  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the 
Trade  Act  bi  January.  It  has  not  al- 
lowed Russia  to  conduct  military  train- 
ing   operation.?.    Romania    belongs    to 
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OATT  and  IMP.  These  dramatli ;  exam- 
ples of  Independence,  along  with  the  im- 
proved emigration  figures,  indlca  ;e  to  me 
that  Romania  is  worthy  of  our  t^st  and 
cooperation. 

Finally  a  word  about  trade  And  de- 
tente. Detente  has  been  under  attack 
lately  as  a  process  in  which  the  United 
States  only  loses  and  the  other  si  ie  wins. 
Critics  of  detente  no  doubt  unc  erstand 
better  than  I  the  historical  patte  "ns  and 
events  of  these  nations.  Undeniabl  y.  there 
is  much  which  can  legitimately  le  criti- 
cized in  those  histories.  But.  ths  other 
side  of  the  coin  from  detente  is  con- 
frontation and  cold— sometimoi  hot- 
war.  I  should  think  this  rei  olution 
would  satisfy  both  sides  in  the  argument, 
since  it  is  essentially  a  friendly 


ward  one  government,  Romania,  bnd,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  strong  sign  o  Rus- 
sia that  detente  has  to  do  us  sor  le  good 
too.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  challenge  i  o  Rus- 
sia to  prove  that  detente  is  a  t  i-o-way 
street 

I  believe  that  detente  policy  i<  worth 
the  risk.  And  trade  is  an  importa  tit  part 
of  the  entire  process.  East-Wes  .  trade 
Is  only  2  percent  of  our  total  tra(  le  with 
all  nations.  But,  according  to  the  Inter 
national  Trade  Commission,  nearly  20 
percent  of  our  total  positive  trade  sur- 
plus comes  from  that  nonmarkei  coun 
try  trade 

In  today's  world,  economic  sljrength 
has  come  to  be  closely  associated  with 
national  security.  The  positive  tra  le  bal 
ances  with  countries  like  Romanii  indi 
cate  that  we  have  little  to  los(  from 
improved  economic  relations  and  i  great 
deal  to  gain.  Most  projections  call  for 
substantial  Improvements  in  our  svei-all 
trade  with  nonmarket  economies  [in  the 
next  few  years. 

Eventually,  we  hope  our  trade,  dverall, 
will  be  balanced  so  that  all  can  share 
tn  the  benefits.  But  along  with  tte  eco- 
nomic benefits  will  come  more  noni  lalized 
relations  and  better  understandings. 

The  United  States  has  en.ioye<l  good 
relations  with  other  MFN  nations  such 
as  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  for  {many 
years.  Romania  has  shown  gooc|  faith 
in  carving  out  an  independent  cou^-se  for 
herself  and  her  efforts  to  date  Should 
be  recognized  by  congressional  aptoroval 
of  the  United  States-Romania  rTrade 
Agreement.  I  urge  my  colleagues  Ito  sup- 
port the  concurrent  resolution.      T 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hkve  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  I Iwould 
Just  like  to  say,  briefly,  that  I  agrefe  with 
what  my  colleague  and  friend,  tht-  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Cojiable) 
had  to  say.  This  is  not  the  millennium. 
but  what  we  are  doing  here  in  the  <  ase  of 
Romania  is  extending  to  them,  us  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren 
zA)  said,  an  international  trace  ar- 
r^ement  that  we  extend  tol  most 
rtations  in  the  world. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  fronj  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Wagconner*  that  "mcst  fa- 
vored nation"  Is  a  most  unfortunate 
phrase.  Some  people  might  thinl  that 
means  this  particular  nation,  Roriania, 
would  be  given  better  treatment  than  all 
other  nations,  which,  of  course,  s  not 
the  case.  What  we  are  doing  is  i  ecog- 


to  some  extent  an  Independent  foreign 
policy  and  that  they  have  cooperated 
with  us  in  a  number  of  international 
situations,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  73  percent  of  what  we  import 
from  Romania  is  oil.  and  during  the  oil 
embargo  that  source  of  supply  was  not 
cut  off. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tlsnian  from  New  York  and  .say  thnt  thi> 
resolution  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dis- 
cu.s.sing  the  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Eesolution  252  on  the  United  States- 
Romanian  trade  a.ereement  and  the  ex- 
tension of  nondiscriminatory  tariff 
treatment  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania.  I  am  joining  the  gentleman 
act  to-  r^om  New  Jersey  and  others  in  stress- 

artH      or         *■->«.    ^i^  —  ^     ....  . 
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ing  that  our  support  of  the  bill  is  con 
tin  gent  upon  improved  performance  by 
Romania  in  the  fields  of  humanitarian 
concerns,  that  is.  the  reunification  of 
separated  families  and  better  treatment 
of  the  religious  and  national  minorities, 
particularly  the  almost  2.5  million  Hun- 
Karian  community  in  Transylvania. 

We  were  heartened  by  the  remarks  of 
A.s.si.stant  Secretary  of  State.  Arthur  A. 
Hartman,  in  this  connection  promising 
to  discuss  the  matters  with  the  Ro- 
manian Government  on  the  diplomatic 
level.  Promises  were  also  made  to  me 
by  the  Romanian  Ambassador  in  regard 
to  reunification  of  families  of  U.S.  cit- 
izens. 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  warn 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  expects  improved 
performance  during  the  waiver  period  of 
18  months  which  we  are  now  extending 
under  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974  to 
Romania  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  of  April  24,  1975. 
We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  de- 
tent* and  improved  relations  must  be 
a  two-way  street  and  not  a  sanctimonious 
acceptance  of  the  continued  abridgment 
of  human  and  civil  rights  as  acceptable 
measures  without  any  consequences  in 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches 
in  Romania,  the  oppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian community  in  that  country  will 
not  be  solved  by  the  granting  of  the  MFN 
treatment  but  only  by  remedial  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment and  we  hope  that  our  State  De- 
partment will  make  our  feelings  clear  to 
the  Romanian  representatives  on  the 
diplomatic  level.  The  coming  visit  of 
President  Ford  to  Bucharest  may  offer  a 
good  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
at  long  last  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  pass  a  measure  which  grants  Ro- 
mania most-favored-natlon  tariff  status. 
This  is  imoprtant  recognition  of  this 
small  East  European  country's  persistent 
pursuit  of  an  independent  foreign  policy 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  well  within  the 
Soviet  orbit. 

Romania  has  pursued  a  course  inde- 
pendent of  Soviet  domination  for  well 
over  a  decade.  As  a  consequence,  in  1969 
I  first  introduced  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing MFN  for  Romania.  I  felt  strongly 
then,  as  I  do  today,  that  the  Romanians 
should  be  recognized  for  their  steadfast 
resistance  to  dictation  from  Moscow. 
The  Romanians  have  displayed  their 


They  refuse  to  participate  in  Warsaw 
Pact  maneuvers.  They  refused  to  join  in 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  made 
it  known  that  if  the  Soviets  attempted  to 
invade  Romania,  such  a  move  would  be 
met  with  force. 

They  have  maintained  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  hosted  an  American 
President  on  their  soil,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent alllgned  themselves  with  the  Tliird 
World  countries.  , 

I'l  international  economic  policy;  Ro- 
m.'inia  has  pursued  an  independent 
course  aLso.  It  is  the  only  Warsaw  Pact 
member  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  It  trades 
more  with  nonKJommunist  countries 
than  it  does  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites. 

Romania's  most  r.^cent  demonstration 
of  independence  is  directly  related  to  the 
•  resolution  we  are  considering  today. 
After  the  Congress  unwisely  tied  trade 
with  Communist  countries  to  emigation 
policie-s,  the  Soviet  Union  loudly  declared 
that  it  was  abrogating  earlier  agreements 
with  the  United  States  and  would  forego 
most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment. 
This  was  a  signal  no  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tion could  miss. 

But  Romania  refused  to  "follow  the 
leader."  Romania  has  always  maintained 
a  liberal  emigration  policy,  and  that  poli- 
cy was  continued  and  expanded  after  the 
new  trade  bill  was  pa.ssed.  As  a  direct 
consequence,  today  the  House  will  doubt- 
lessly vote  to  grant  MFN  to  Romania. 

This  is  a  fitting— indeed  an  historic — 
moment  in  international  politics.  By 
passing  this  resolution,  the  United 
States— the  leader  of  the  free  world- 
demonstrates  its  willingness  to  work  with 
those  nations  which  do  not  toe  the  Mos- 
cow line.  Romania  is  one  such  country, 
and  the  recognition  we  shall  accord  this 
courageous  country  today  is  richly  de- 
served. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 252  which  would  extend  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  with  respect  to 
the  products  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  normalize  its  trade  re- 
lations with  Romania  by  extending  to  it 
nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  during  recent  years 
both  political  and  trade  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Romania 
have  grown  and  progressed  very  satis- 
factorily. We  all  recognize  that  the  Ro- 
manian position  in  Eastern  Europe  Is  a 
rather  unique  one  as  It  pursues  an  Inde- 
pendent foreign  policy  line,  seeking  to 
Improve  relations  with  developing  coun- 
tries and  with  the  West. 

Trade  Improvements  between  the 
United  States  and  Romania  have  been 
Impressive  during  the  past  4  years  par- 
ticularly. In  1970,  United  States  two-way 
trade  with  Romania  was  about  $79  mil- 
lion, and  by  1974  it  had  Increased  to  $407 
mUlion.  Interestingly  enough,  U.S.  ex- 
ports made  up  more  than  68  percent  of 
the  1974  total. 

While  U.S.  firms  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  Increased  trade  with  Romania, 
that  country's  specific  Identification  in 
the  trade  agreement  will  enable  all  U.S. 
firms  to  take  greater  advantage  of  the 
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liberalized  Romanian  regulations  in  es- 
tablishing business  offices  In  Romania 
and  equity  participation  in  joint  enter- 
prises with  Romanian  enterprises. 

Tills  two-way  Interest  that  has  been 
exhibited  by  the  United  States  and  Ro- 
.  mania  sliould  be  permitted  to  increase 
and  prosper  in  the  years  ahead.  However, 
tlie  inability  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment 
has  become  the  outstanding  problem  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  a  rejection 
of  this  resolution  would  be  a  serious  set- 
back for  botli  countries  in  normalizing 
relations. 

The  legislation  does  offer  safeguards 
for  our  domestic  industries  that  might 
be  disrupted  by  a  large  flow  of  imports. 
The  trade  agreements  provides  that 
whenever  it  is  believed  that  imports  are 
causing  or  threatening  to  cause  market 
disruption  within  a  domestic  industry, 
the  United  States  will  immediately  con- 
sult with  the  Romanians  in  order  to 
reach  agreement  on  appropriate  action 
to  remedy  the  problem.  Other  safeguards 
are  included  in  the  agreement  which 
strengthens,  rather  than  weakens,  the 
interests  of  our  domestic  industries. 

Again,  I  affirm  my  support  for  this 
trade  agreement  with  Romania.  It  will 
provide  increased  impetus  for  the  devel- 
opment of  United  States-Romanian  eco- 
nomic and  trade  relations  and  for  the 
expansion  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries  on  a  solid  and  long-term 
basis. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
June  26,  1975,  I  sponsored  with  six  of 
my  colleagues  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 326  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  the  long-standing  plight  of  the  op- 
pressed ethnic  and  religious  minorities 
in  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 
would  be  raised  by  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Romanian  authorities 
concomitant  with  approval  of  the  bi- 
lateral trade  agreement  extending  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  that  country. 
The  resolution  speciflcally  requested  the 
President  to  discuss  this  .situation  with 
the  Romanian  Government  and  to 
certify  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  guarantees  of 
the  Romanian  Constitution  respecting 
human  and  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  of 
that  country  will  be  observed  and  en- 
forced. 

Subsequently,  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  July  9  pre- 
ceding the  vote  on  the  United  States- 
Romanian  Trade  Agreement,  I  raised 
this  matter  of  humanitarian  concern 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs,  Arthur  A.  Hartman 
The  text  of  the  exchange  follows: 

Mr.  Helstoski.  Would  tliere  be  any  Inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  to 
enter  into  a  dialogue  and  dIscus.sion  relative 
to  the  protection  of  minority  groups  within 
the  tountry  (Romania)  internally? 

Mr.  Habtman.  We  would  certainly,  if  mat- 
ters are  brought  to  our  attention  where  such 
an  Intervention  would  be  desired,  we  would 
certainly  look  with  favor  on  taking  this  up 
with  the  Romanian  authorities. 

Mr.  Helstoski.  In  terms  of  assurances  and 
guarantees  that  are  provided  for  under  the 
Romanian  Constitution  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter;  you  will  recall  that  I  had 


questions  about   this  situation  In  Transyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  we  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  this  situation  with  the  Romanian 
Ciovernment. 

Having  been  given  this  assurance, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  326  was 
not  presented  to  the  subcommittee  as 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  now 
'Lclore  the  House. 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  wrote  to  the  As- 
siatant  Secretary  of  State  as  follows: 
House  of  REPRESENTATrvES. 
Wasliington.D.C,  July  11, 1975. 
Hon.  Arthur  A.  Hartman, 
Assistant  Secretary/  for  Eurcpean  Affairs, 
Department  of  SWle 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Hartman:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  assent  and  the  wiUlngness 
which  you  expressed  at  the  July  9  meeting 
of  our  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  the  Ro- 
manian Government  relative  to  the  situa- 
tion of  minority  groups  within  that  coun- 
try, particularly  in  regard  to  the  abridge- 
ment of  human  and  civil  rights  of  the  almost 
2.5  million  Hungarians  who  are  mostly  con- 
centrated in  the  province  of  Transylvania. 

In  response  to  my  Inquiry  on  this  matter, 
you  Indicated  that  the  Department  of  State 
would  look  with  favor  on  taking  this  up 
with  the  Romanian  authorities  "if  matters 
are  brought  to  our  attention  where  such  an 
intervention  would  be  desired."  Your  commit- 
ment to  pursue  this  area  of  humanitarian 
is  most  laudable. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  summarizing 
some  of  the  major  Issues  which  were  raised 
before  our  Trade  Subcommittee  and  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Commute  during  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
252,  providing  for  approval  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania.  For  further  references 
and  documentation.  I  refer  you  to  the  text 
of  the  testimony  and  supporting  materials 
presented  by  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration which  deal  with  these  individual 
problems  at  length. 

The  most  immediate  complaints  concern 
the  implementation  measures  of  the  Law 
about  National  Cultural  Treasures.  The  dan- 
ger exists  that  once  the  documentary  ma- 
terial Is  transferred  to  State  administration, 
it  will  not  be  cataloguel  and/or  made  avail- 
able to  researchers  and  that  the  haphazard 
confiscation  of  many  of  the  church  docu- 
ments suggest  that  some  irreplaceable  docu- 
ments of  the  history  of  Transylvania  might  be 
physically  destroyed. 

Another  major  grievance  Involves  the  de- 
clining number  of  educational  institutions 
particularly  at  the  secondary  and  higher 
education  levels,  which  still  offer  a  majority 
of  the  subjects  in  Hungarian.  Statistics  show 
that  in  the  last  ten  years,  their  number 
decreased  by  more  than  one-third  at  the 
elementary  level  and  more  than  one-half  at 
the  secondary  level,  and  that  all  professional 
and  vocational  schools  have  Romanian  sec- 
tions only.  In.sofar  as  the  Hungarian  sections 
also  have  three  subjects  (Romanian  lan- 
guage and  l)terature,  history  and  geography) 
taught  in  Romanian,  the  argiunents  posed 
that  the  continued  existence  of  Hungarian 
sections  would  educate  a  group  unfamiliar 
with  the  language,  literature  and  history  of 
the  Romanian  nation  are  not  valid.  A  sec- 
ondary, but  justified  complaint  is  the  sever- 
ity with  which  any  graduate  of  any  Hungar- 
ian section  school  on  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  is  judged  during  his  entrance 
examination  (in  Romanian  only)  to  the  next 
higher  level  of  schools. 

A  third  problem  relates  to  the  difficulty 
of  using  the  Hungarian  language  officially  or 
in  public  in  Transylvania.  Despite  Constitu- 
tional guaiantee.s,  people  are  unable  to  make 


use  of  the  language  before  the  courts  and 
the  police  In  many  areas  and.  If  the  official 
In  question  speaks  any  Hungarian,  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hungarian  is  poor  at  best.  Some 
clarification  of  the  status  of  the  Hungarian 
language,  spoken  by  almost  2.5  million  in 
Transylvania,  or  about  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  an  official  recognition  of  the 
same  as  a  second  language  of  the  province 
v.ould  be  beneficial. 

The  reports  of  continuing  harassment  of 
the  churches  constitute  a  serious  problem, 
especially  for  the  minority  churches.  Three 
Issues  have  been  raised  in  this  regard:  il) 
The  1974  l.iw  which  forbids  ministers  and 
priests  to  receive  any  donations  or  gifts  from 
abroad  while  individual  Romanian  citizens 
•may  do  so.  This  greatly  impairs  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Protestant  Reformed,  Lutheran 
and  Unitarian  Churches  In  Romania,  all  of 
which  are  minority  churches— Hungarian  or 
German.  (2)  The  constant  Interference  of 
the  Ministry  of  Cults  Into  appointment  of 
ecclesiastical  positions  en  on  the  lowest 
level  (chaplr.ins).  (3;  le  pressures  exert- 
ed officially  and  unoffinally  on  parents  who 
would  like  their  children  to  receive  religious 
instruction. 

There  Is  a  general  pattern  of  dispersal  of 
the  graduates  of  Hungarian  ethnic  back- 
ground into  purely  Romanian  areas.  While 
some  dispersion  may  be  Inevitable,  the  in- 
tensity and  frequency  of  these  graduates  be- 
ing dispersed  indicate  a  manifest  tendency 
of  state  and  university  authorities  to  do  so. 
Conscious  efforts  in  assigning  the  first  Jobs 
to  university  graduates  of  Hungarian  ethnic 
background  to  mixed"  or  Hungarian  areas  in 
Transylvania  would  be  desirable. 

Finally,  examples  of  job  and  housing  dis- 
crimination directed  against  Hungarians  as 
well  as  the  Inadequacy  of  programming  of 
TV  and  radio  programs  in  Hungarian  were 
noted  In  the  previously  mentioned  testimony 
of  the  American  Hungarian  Federation. 

May  I  respectfully  ask  and  urge  you  again 
to  raise  these  issues  with  the  ,  Romanian 
Government  as  soon  ag  feasible  so  that  we 
will  have  the  benefit  of  your  views  and  their 
response  before  a  floor  vote  on  House  Con-" 
current  Resolution  252? 
Looking  forward  to  your  kind  reply,  l  am 
Sincerely, 

Hevrt  Helstoski. 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  not  as  yet  received  an  official 
reply. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  circumstances, 
I  am  lending  my  support  to  approval  of 
this  bilateral  commercial  agreement  in 
good  faith  that  the  willingness  expressed 
before  our  Trade  Subcommittee  earlier 
this  month  to  pursue  these  crucial  issues 
regarding  protracted  grievances  and  dis- 
crimination of  minorities  in  Romania  will 
be  complied  with  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  President  departed  the  coimtiy 
this  past  weekend  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  tlie  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  in  Helsinki  which, 
on  paper,  .secures  human  rights  and  more 
freedom  to  all  of  the  peoples  in  Europe. 
We  recognize,  however,  that  words  and 
signatures  do  not  guarantee  the  imple- 
mentation and  day-to-day  fulfillment  of 
human  and  civil  rights. 

With  the  President's  forthcoming  visit 
to  Bucharest  in  mind,  38  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  on  July  25 
to  President  Ford  requesting  that  he  dis- 
cji^these  vital  c^MTCerns  regardiiig  the 
/abridgment  of  human  and  civil  rights 
with  President  Ceausescu  of  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Romania.  Following  is  the 
text  of  this  letter: 
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HOCSE    OF    REPaESENTATTVfeS 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  2\,  1975. 
Hon.  Oexalo  R.  Foao. 

President  of  the  United  States.  T^e  White 
House,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  President:  We,  the  um 
members  of  the  United  States  Hous( 
resentatlves,  have  been  examining 
States-Romanian  Trade  Agreement 
Proclamation    of    AtII    24,    1975    i 
non -discriminatory   tariff   tre:itmen 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania. 

Before  a  final  vote  on  this  as 
In  view  of  your  forthcoming  trip  to 
which  will  afford  you  a;i  opportun 
cusa  with  President  Ceausescu 
cerning    o;.r    relations    with 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
lowing  humanitarian  problems  in 
which  constitute  a  great  concern  to 
■      (1)   The   Internal   policies  of  the 
ment   are   overly   re;  resslve   even 
against  standards  of  other  countrlets 
Warsaw  Pact  organization 
(2)   Ethnic    minorities, 
clos«  to  2.5  nUllion  Hungarians,  and 
minorities,  such  as  the  evangellstlcfal 
estant  denomination,  are  subjected 
>»tloi:Al  forms  of  repression,  hara°snie 
abridgment   of   their  human   rights 
areas    ol    education,    religious 
housing,  cultural  activities  and  Job  i 
of  particulars   was   presented   In 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
mittee  on  Trade  hearings  and  a 
the  principal  areas  of  concern  is  e 

Assistant    Secretary    of    State 
Hartman  In  testimony  before  the 
committee    has   indicated   a   wlUi 
the  part  of  the  State  Department 
these  matters  dlszussed  with  tlie 
Gov^niuent. 

May  we  respectfully  ask  to  have 

Department   advised   to  proceed   wi 

discussions  and  may  we  also  respect 

quest  your  raising  the  humanitaria^i 

tlon  or  Che  abridgment  of  human 

rights  of  the  ethnic  and  religious 

in  your  discussions  with  President 

of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Roman!. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  fort 

trip  to  Earope,  we  are 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip   M.   Crane,   Alphonzo  Bel 

-  M.  Ooldwater,  Jr.,  John  M 

Robert   E.   Bauman,  Frank   A 

James  J.  Howard,  Claude 

M.  Murphy.  John  W.  Wydler! 

Pish,  Jr.,  Henry  Helstoskt. 

Addsbbo,  Ray  J.  Madden, 

Patten,  Dominlck  V.  Daniels, 

J.    Zablocki,    WUUam    L. 

Fred  B.  Rooney,  William  C.  \«ampler, 

Charles  Thone,  Silvio  O.  Com  e,  Mar- 

Jorlft   8.    Holt.    Ous    Yatron,     Tack    F. 

Kemp,    Clarence    J.    Brown.    J  ohn    D. 

Dingell,    Frank    Horton,    J.     William 

Stanton.    Helen   S.    Meyner.   1  arry    P. 

McDonald.  Matthew  J.  Rlnald  o.  Clair 

W.   Burgener,   Henry   J.   Nowa  c,  John 

Buchanan,    J.    Herbert    Burke     Frank 

Thompson,  Jr.,  John  J.  Duncan  Joseph 

G.  Mlnlsh.  Members  of  Congrc  s 

S^l•MM.^RT  OP  Phincipal  Areas  n*  WidcH  the 
HvMAN  AND  Crvn,  Rights  or  the  ]  [ttnoar- 
lAW    MiNoarrT    n»    Romania    Ar4   Beiwo 

ABRmCEO 

1.  Decree  Law  on  National  Cultura 
ures.  All  archival  materials  over  30 
are  nationalized,  including  the  wri. 
ords  of  the  Hungarian  past  o^Tran; 
Pear  exists  that  they  will  nolJwfrh 
and  made  Available  to  researchers 

2.  Constant  closing  of  Hungarian 
of  schools.  Insofar  as  Hungarian 
Romanian  schools  teach  three 
Romanian,  they  would  not  educate 
alienated   from   the  mainstream   cu. 
Romania.  Hungarian  sections  in  the 
years  decreased  by  33  percent  on 
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mentary  level  and  by  50  percent  on  the  high 
school  level. 

3.  The  Hungarian  language,  spoken  by 
close  to  2.6  million  Hungarians  In  Transyl- 
vania, cannot  be  used  In  courts  and  In  con- 
versation with  other  officials  In  most  parts 
of  Transylvania  and  in  mixed  Romanlan- 
Hxingarian  areas.  The  public  use  of  Hun- 
garian Is  discouraged.  This  situation  pre- 
vails despite  Constitutional  guarantees  for 
the  free  use  of  the  language  before  the 
csurts  nnd  other  authorities. 

4.  State  agencies  are  consclou.sly  dlspeis- 
In?  the  small  number  of  university  grad- 
uates among  the  Hungarian  minority  into 
purely  Romanian  areas  by  job  assignments. 
This  cteprives  the  minority  to  n  large  ex- 
tent of  its  educated  and  professional  le.id- 
ershlp. 

5.  There  is  apparent  Job  discrimination 
ana  the  same  situation  persists  in  the  allot- 
ment of  new  housing  in  the  Transvlvania 
cltlis  directed  ng.ilnst  members  rf  the  Hun- 
garian minority. 

6.  Churches  are  forbidden  by  a  1974  De- 
cree Law  from  receiving  gifts  and  donations 
from  abroad.  The  law  does  not.  however,  ap- 
ply to  Individual  citizens.  A  related  problem 
concerns  parents  who  are  intimidated  from 
registering  their  children  for  religious  in- 
struction, especially  In  the  cities. 

On  August  18,  1965— almost  10  years 
ago — during  a  House  floor  debate  con- 
cerning the  gravity  of  the  Hungarian 
.situation  in  Transylvania,  I  made  the 
following  remarks : 

We  cannot  forget  about  the  anguished 
^jJeS^of  the  persecuted  and  then  maintain 
that  our  intent  i-s  to  build  bridges  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe.  We  must  remain  true 
to  our  principles  which  cannot  countenance 
the  Implicit  recognition  of  persecution  by 
rewarding  those  who  oppress  unless  they 
mend  their  ways.  To  me  the  issue  Is  not 
whether  to  build  bridges,  but  how  do  we 
build  bridges  and  how  to  avoid  becoming 
unwilling  partners  in  the  abridgment  of  hu- 
man rights  to  groups  of  people  and  minori- 
ties in  these  countries  now  ruled  against 
their  wish  by  Communist  governments. 

I  feel  there  t,  a  measure  of  relevancy 
in  this  statement  for  our  reflection  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 252  which  approves  the  exten- 
sion of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  to 
the  products  of  Romania. 

Last  March,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  Romania  at  the  request  of  the  USIA 
and  open  one  of  our  exhibits.  During  that 
visit  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with  a 
number  of  the  officials  of  tliat  country, 
discuss  with  them  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest to  our  countries.  I  was  urged  by 
them  to  speak  to  Speaker  Albert  and  en- 
courage him  to  visit  the  country  and  to 
bring  other  representatives  so  that  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  our  countries 
might  develop.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Albert. 
He  advised  me  that  he  was  seriously  con- 
sidering such  a  visit. 

Romania  like  Yugoslavia  is  attempting 
to  pursue  an  independent  course.  Both 
countries  desire  to  e.-.tablish  closer  re- 
lationships with  this  countiy.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  is  of  political  importance 
to  this  countrj-.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
252  which  is  before  us  today  requires 
great  care  and  debate  before  final  ap-' 
proval.  While  wa  all  sympatliize  with  its 
aims  and  objectives  to  establish  better 
relations  with  the  Socialist  Republic  of 


Romania  and  to  encourage  its  semi- 
independent  stance  on  international  af- 
faiis,  we  must  also  realize  the  other  side 
of  the  coin. 

The  Internal  policies  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania  are  universally 
condemned,  even  by  those  who  would 
like  to  promote  closer  relations  with  its 
government.  The  general  repression  of 
the  citizens  is  wor.^e  than  in  most  of  the 
other  Communist  countries  of  the  region 
and  religious  and  national  minorities  in 
the  country,  particularly  as  regards  the 
smaller  Protestant  denominations  and 
the  Hungarians  of  Transylvania  who 
constitute  a  bloc  of  almost  2  5  million 
people,  and  are  seemingly  out  for  special 
harassment  and  oppression. 

Some  meaningful  alleviation  of  their 
situation  should  be  a  mu^t  quid  pro  quo 
for  our  increasing  trade,  investment  and 
credit  involvement  into  the  Romanian 
economy.  We  have  been  always  the 
champions  of  human  rights  for  op- 
pressed people  and  the  rights  these  re- 
ligious and  national  minorities  covet  are 
not  only  part  of  the  universal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  but  also  part  of 
the  several  paragraphs  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania. 

Those  who  can  vote  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  252  by  virtue  of  hav- 
ing received  the  promise  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Arthur  A.  Hartman 
on  July  9,  1975— in  the  Subcommittee 
of  Trade  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee—that the  State  Department  will 
conduct  discussions  with  the  Romanian 
Government  on  these  problems  are  l3an- 
ing  on  a  slender  reed  in  my  view.  Tra- 
ditionally, our  State  Department  always 
professes  to  see  improvement  in  the  be- 
havior of  Communist  nations,  and  I 
doubt  any  changes  will  be  recommended 
after  the  18-month  waiver  period  is 
ended.  We  will  simply  have  another  un- 
deserving Communist  nation  on  the 
MFN  list. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 252,  which  would  extend  most 
favored-nation  status  to  Romania. 
Passage  of  this  measure  would  be 
a  positive  step  in  improving  both  the 
economic  and  political  relationship  be- 
tween our  country  and  Romania.  More- 
over, .should  Romania  win  most-favorcd- 
nation  status,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  victory  not  only  for  that  nation  but 
also  for  all  those  who  view  human  rights 
as  basic  and  worthy  of  expansion.    ■ 

Politically.  Romania  has  pursued  a 
foreign  policy  independent  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Far  before  the  word  "detente"  be- 
came fashionable,  Romania  sought  out 
opportunities  for  improving  its  relations 
with  the  West  and  developing  countries, 
often  to  the  displeasure  of  Moscow. 
Such  independence  explains  why  Ro- 
mania was  tlie  only  Eastern  European 
country  not  to  endorse  the  Soviet  denun- 
ciation of  the  United  States-U.S.S.R. 
trade  agreement,  made  by  the  Soviets  be- 
cause of  the  human  rights'  provision  in 
that  agreement.  This  kind  of  stance  de- 
serves support  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  252  should  provide  a  strong 
psychological  boost  to  this  political 
independence. 
Economically,    both    countries    would 
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gain  by  Romania  acquiring  most-fa- 
vored-nation status.  Romania  will  benefit 
through  greater  access  to  our  market. 
ehgibiUty  for  credit  programs,  and 
greater  opportunity  for  technological 
connections  with  us.  We  benefit  as  well 
by  gaining  greater  access  to  the  Roma- 
nian economy,  an  economy  with  which  we 
have  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  for  the  past 
14  consecutive  years.  This  relationship, 
thus,  has  consistently  been  favorable  t< 
our  balance  of  trade  position.  Moreoi^, 
Romania  is  one  of  our  primary  non- 
market  trading  partners  from  whom  we 
chiefly  import  oil  and  oil  related  prod- 
ucts. With  the  oil  flow  from  abroad 
presently  being  vulnerable  to  great  un- 
certainties, and  with  our  hope  to  be 
independent  of  such  imports  as  yet  un- 
realized, the  wisdom  of  improving  our 
ties  with  Romania  is  apparent. 

*  Finally,  passage  of  House  Concunent 
Resolution  252  would  represent  a  posi- 
tive action  that  would  facilitate  the  emi- 
gration of  those  who  wanted  to  emigrate 
from  Romania.  Similar  to  the  intent  of 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  an  un- 
derstanding has  developed  that  congres- 
sional approval  of  most-favored-nation 
status  was  conditioned  uix)n  the  prior 
improvement  of  the  emigration  position 
of  Romania.  This  year.  Romania  has  ap- 
proved 694  emigration  applications  to 
the  United  States— the  highest  ever. 
Further.  3,600  Romanian  Jews  emigrated 
to  Israel  in  1974  and  2,000  more  such  ap- 
plications have  already  been  approved 
for  this  year.  This  being  so,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  essential  require- 
ment has  been  «|et.  Moreover,  many  of 
us  hope  to  see  the  further  expansion  of 

.  these    emigration    policies.    Should    for 

some  reason  this  hope  not  be  fulfilled 

-.  Congress  would  have  the  right  not  to 

renew  most-favored-nation  status  next 

July. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  sup- 
port for  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
252. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativfis 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  extension  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  with  re.spect  to  the  products 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
April  25,  1975. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  Public 

Law  93-618,  section  151.  no  amendment 

".    to  the  concurrent  resolution  is  in  order. 

Pursuant  to  that  law,  the  Committee  will 

rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Foley,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
concui-rent  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  252, 
approving  the  extension  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  to  the  products  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  he  re- 
ported the  concurrent  resolution  *>ack  to 
the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
151(e)(1)  of  Public  Law  93-618,  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 35,  a  similar  implementing  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
iite. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Hepresentatirws  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress approves  the  extension  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  with  respect  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
on  April  25,  1975. 

Passed  the  Senate  July  26  (legislative  day 
July  21),  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution.  ra : 

The    question    was    taken;    and    tfMsCE? 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  tliat  a 
quorum   is   not   present  and  make  the 
point  of   order   that  a   quorum   is   not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  355,  nays  41. 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  439] 
YEAS— 355 


ap- 
ob- 


AtKinor 

Abzug 

Adams 

.^ddabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson,  III. 

Andrews,  NC. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dalt. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstront; 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuCoin 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Ble.ster 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calir. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 


Burton,  Phillip  Evins,  Tenn. 


Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni, 

Conable' 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

DAmours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

tie  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Driuan 

Duncan,  Oreg 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala 


Fary 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Pindley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flihlan 
Florlo 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 


Hicks 

Hightower 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

H\ibbard 

Hughes 

Huugaie 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jeliords 

Jeurelte 

■Johnson.  Ccli 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

.Tones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenniefer 

Kay.en 

Kelly 

Ketchwin 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 
jaFaice 
>agonxarsino 
tta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McCIory 

McCloskcy 

McColIister 

McCormack 

McDacle 

McEweii 

McPall 

McHuAh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigau 

Mag-uire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin  ^ 

Mataunaga 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MilXord 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minl<;h 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 


Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Brinkley 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Davis 


Mitchell ,  N.Y 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moll  oh  an 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mo  til 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 
Oberstar 

Obey 
O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ot  linger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
RegiUa 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rastenkowski 
RoiiBh 
Roybal 
Ruaeo 
Ryan 

St  Oermniu 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
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Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Ichord 

Kasten 

Kemp 

Krueger 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 


Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUham 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Uilman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Waggonner 
WaUh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whaleu 
White 
Whltehursi 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn         > 
Wirlh 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  O*. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McDonald 

Ma  this 

Miller,  Ohio 

Pike 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Santini 

Satterlleld 

Shipley 

Spence 

Symms 
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Edwards,  Calif.  Hayes,  Ind 

EUberg 

Emery 

EnglUh 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 


Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Henderson 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Badlllo 
Baucus 
BeU 

Broomfield 
Clancy 
Cochran 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Esch 
Flood 
Flowers 


Ford.  Tenn. 

F<Uton 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Heinz 

HUlis 

Jacobs 

Jarmau 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kindness 

Landrum 

Le  vitas 

Macdonald 


Peyser 

Rlsenhoover 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Stephens 

Teague 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

Whltten 

Young,  Alaska 

Zeferettl 
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So  the  Senate  concurrent 
was  concurred  In. 

The  Clerk  announced  the 
pairs: 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Esch. 
p  Mr.  Baucua  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

^,-  Mr.   RAsenhoover  with  Mr.   Hast  I 

t<  Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Pord  of 

1  Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

.  Mr,  Teague  with  Mr.  Broomfield 

J  Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

'  Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu.sett 
f  Heinz. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Ander.son 
ula. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Pey.ser. 
Mr;  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Hlllis. 

fMr.  Stepheas  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Mr,  Levltas  with  Mr.  Vander 


esolutlon 
following 


Ings. 
'  Tennessee 


<f 


ilaska. 


J»l  t 


The  result  of  the  vota  v.as 
as  above  recorded. 

A  similar  House  concurrent 
(H.  Con.  Res.  252)  was  laid  on 


ar  nounced 

r  isolution 
the  table. 


GENER.AL   LEAVE 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mous  consent  tha^  all  Men.„ 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
and  extend  their  remarks,  an< 
elude  extraneous  matter,  on  the  t 
ters  just  under  consideration 
Concwrent  Resolution  252  anc 
Concurrent  Resolution  35. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a& :  unani- 
Memb(  rs   may 
X)  revise 
to  in- 
vo  mat- 
House 
Senate 


t*( 


^tion  to 
oil  Penn- 


PERMISSION    FOR    . 

.    ON     CEMETERIES     AND 

BENEFITS  OP  THE  COMJ/ 
•  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO 

ING  HOUSE  SESSION  ON 

1975 


subcom:\  [ittee 

IlURIAL 

COMMITTEE  ON 

Sit  DUR- 

Jf  LY  28, 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speake  • 
imanimous  consent  that  the  £ 
tee  on  CenMteries  and  Burial 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  ..„ 
allowed  to  meet  on  the  afternoon 
28.  1975.  during  general  debate 
der  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  „^,, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONSIDERjATION 
THE 


PROVIDING    FOR 

OF     H.R.     6219,     AMENDING 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  li  65 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  bj  direc- 
<  tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  640  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  bs  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved.    That,    immediately    u 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the 
6219)    to  amend   the  Voting  Right 
1965  to  extend  certain  provisions 
dltlonal  ten  years,  to  make  pern,».i 
ban  against  certain  prerequisites  to 
and   for   other   purposes,   w-ith   the 
amendments    thereto,    be,    and 
hereby  is,   taken   from  the  Speake.  , 
to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amendm^n 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  agreed  to 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recogrnizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden) . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  for  debate  only,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

M''-  Speaker,  tliis  resolution  provides 
that  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
with  the  Senate  amendments,  will  be 
t.iken  up  for  consideration. 

The  most  important  Senate  cmend- 
ment  to  this  legislation  proviaes  for  an 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  7 
years  instead  of  the  10  yeaii,  provided  in 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Committee  pn  tlie  Judiciary,  the  chair- 
man of  Uiat  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey  (Mr.  Rodino  ,  and  the 
chairman  of  tlie  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
for  the  great  .--ervice  their  committee  has 
rendered  in  bringing  this  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  640  and  H.R.  6219.  with 
the  Senate  amendments,  because  the 
current  Voting  Rights  Act  expiie.s  on 
August  6. 

^  There  may  not  be  tin\e  to  have  a  con- 
ference on  the  bill  before  the  recess  This 
exten-sion  is  urgently  needed.  I  ask  that 
we  accept  the  Senate  amendmeht 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  L.mta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the 
House  acts  on  this  rcoolution  this  act  will 
expire  on  August  6  of  this  year.  The  ac- 
tion Uken  by  the  Rules  Committee  is  not 
unprecedented  but  when  we  adopt  House 
Resolution  640  we  wUl  actually  be  voting 
to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  6219,  the  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

As  has  been  explained  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  there  is  one  major 
amendment  and  some  technical  amend- 
ments added  by  the  Senate  to  this  bill 
The  major  Senate  amendment  is  a  re- 
duction of  the  10-year  extension  as 
passed  by  the  House,  to  7  years  in  the 
Senate  version. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  legislation 
passed  the  House  on  June  4  by  a  vote 
of  341  to  70  and  2  voting  "present" 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 
■  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
did  oppose  a  number  of  the  provisions  In 
this  legislaUon,  I  think  the  Senate 
amendment  Is  an  improvement  in  that 
it  does  provide  for  a  7-year  extension 
Instead  of  the  10-year  extension.  I  am 
sorry  we  have  some  of  these  other  pro- 
visions in  the  biU  with  respect  to  voting 
rights  of  Eskimos  and  Indians  as  well 
as  language  minority  groups  that  were 
not  included  in  the  original  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965— nor  in  the  extension  of  that 
act  in  1970.  However,  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  vote  for  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fearful  that  some 
of  these  other  provisions  which  will  re- 
quire ballots  and  voting  mat^ials  to  be 
provided  In  various  languages— some  of 
which  do  not  exi.st  in  written  form— will 
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impose  unconscionable  and  unnecessary 
Inconvenience  and  expense  In  many 
States  and  counties  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extension  of  tiiis  act 
for  7  years  for  the  benefit  of  black  Amer- 
icans is  justified.  The  problem  with  the 
other  racial  and  ethnic  groups  should  be 
taken  care  by  education— and  not  in 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  ' 

Mr,  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  ho  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  chaii-man  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  at  this  time.  It  is  urgently 
needed  because,  as  the  chairman  has  al- 
ready expressed,  the  act  will  expire  on 
August  6  unless  we  take  this  action 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  monitored  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  say  it  is  a  good  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  despite  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  time  during 
which  this  act  will  actually  be  operative 
I  believe  this  is  an  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  the  House  should  adont 
I  urge  immediate  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  con- 
sider this  morning  is  certainly  as  vital 
as  any  that  will  come  before  the  94th 
Congress. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  ever 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  That  legislation 
is  due  to  expire  in  a  matter  of  days. 

Last  month,  as  you  know,  the  House 
voted  a  10-year  extension  and  important 
expansions  of  the  provisions  of  the  voUng 
rights  act.  The  Senate  has  now  passed 
the  House  bill  with  amendments  that  I 
urge  the  House  to  concur  with  this 
morning. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  carefully 
monitored  the  proceedings  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Numerous  cloture  votes  were  re- 
quired in  light  of  an  attempted  filibuster 
by  opponents  of  extension.  What  has 
emerged  from  the  vigorous  debate  In  the 
Senate  is  less  than  we  would  like,  but  it 
is  nonetheless  a  very  significant  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

The  Senate  amendments  do  not  en- 
danger the  expanded  scope  of  the  act's 
special  remedies.  However,  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  42  simply  agreed  to 
reduce  the  extension  from  10  years  to  7. 
Ten  years  is  of  course  preferable  to  7 
but  even  7,  remember,  is  a  longer  exten- 
sion of  the  act  than  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished before. 

Nonetheless,  I  opposed  this  amendment 
by  the  Senate.  Together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Edwards.  I  made  my  opposition  to  >thls 
amendment  known  at  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate was  considering  it.  I  much  iirefer  the 
10-year  extension  voted  by  the  House. 

We  are  faced,  however,  by  practical 
choices  at  this  point,  shaped  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  time  and  the  necessary  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress.  It  is  my  view 
that  an  effort  to  restore  the  10-year 
extension  through  a  conference  would 
risk  losing  entirely  the  timely  extension 
of  the  act. 
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If  we  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate, 
it  Is  unlikely  that  we  can  get  the  full  10 
years  restored.  We  would  likely  come  out 
with,  at  best,  8.  Whatever  the  result,  con- 
sideration of  any  conference  report  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  likely  require 
at  least  two  more  cloture  Votes.  Even 
assuming  that  the  votes  for  cloture  could 
be  mustered  twice  more  in  the  Senate,  the 
debate  would  consume  a  minimum  of  4  or 
5  days.  Then  tliere  is  the  question  of 
whstlier  we  could  win  approval  of  addi- 
tional years  on  the  Senate  floor.  Tlie  aclj 
expires  August  6,  and  the  Congress  is 
scheduled  to  recess  August  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  desirable  as  I  believe  it 
would  be  to  restore  the  extra  3  years,  we 
must  not  expose  this  critical  legislation 
to  the  parliamentary  hazards  of  any 
additional  time  squeeze.  We  must  also 
recognize  what  we  do  accomplish  by 
accepting  these  amendments  in  the  en- 
actment of  landmark  legislation:  extend- 
ing, protecting,  and  expanding  hard- 
earned  triumphs  in  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
to  be  highly  commended  for  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  in  such  an  expe- 
ditious manner.  I  ui-ge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  resolution. 

I  include  tlis  following: 

Urgently  request  tliat  voting  rlghLs  bill 
passed  by  Senate  l>e  cleared  for  House  ap- 
proval. In  the  Senate  opponents  used  so- 
called  perfecting  amendments  to  .slow  pas- 
sage. Delays  caused  by  these  actions  were 
clearly  designed  to  make  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference necessary.  Any  effort  to  send  the 
Senate  bai  back  to  conference  "w.U  causa 
more  delay  and  increase  the  risk  of  gettlnjr 
no  bill. 

Clabtnck  MrrcHEix, 
Director,  Wasliington.  Bureau,  NAACP. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask  that/ the 
Members  of  this  body  adopt  a  resolution 
to  accede  to  the  Senate  amendments 
made  to  H.R.  6219,  a  biU  to  extend  the- 
Votmg  Rights  Act  of  1965.  As  passed  by 
the  H9use  on  June  4.  H.R.  6219  extended 
tlie  Voting  Rights  Act  for  10  additional 
years  and  expajided  the  act's  coverage  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  voting 
rights  of  language  minorities. 

During  its  rtrcent  deliberations  on  the 
House-passed  measure,  the  Senate 
adopted  three  amendments  to  the  bill. 
First,  it  shortened  the  extension  period 
for  currently-covered  jurisdictions  from 
10  to  7  yeai-s.  Second,  it  amended  title 
III  of  the  bill  to  make  clear  that  in  the 
case  of  language  minorities  where  there 
has  only  been  the  recent  development  of 
WTitten  language  forms,  only  bilingual 
oral  assistance  would  be  required' for  vot- 
ing and  registration,  not  a  written  ballot 
or  other  printed  materials  in  the  newly- 
written  language.  Third,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  perfecting  amendment  which 
amended  the  title  of  the  bill  to  indi- 
cate that  the  extension  would  be  for  7 
rather  than  for  10  years. 

The  disappointment  which  I— and  I 
am  sure  which  most  of  us — experienced 
when  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  7-year 
amendment  was  tremendous.  We  had 
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passed  our  10-year  measure  by  a  vote  of 
341  to  70;  and  having  re<Jeived  such  an 
overwhelming  vote  within' pur  ranks,  it 
now  makes  it  very  difficult  for  me  to 
come  before  you  to  ask  for  ajdoption  of  a 
resolution  that  we  agree  to  something 
less.  Nevertheless,  Respite  ray  regrets  and 
disappointment?,  rjeel  Umt  I  must  now 
ask  that  we  agree  tolii^  something  less. 
After  discussions  with  Senate  propo- 
nents of  tlie  bill  and  the  Senate  leader- 
sliip,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  best 
course  of  action  would  be  to  agree  to  the 
7-year  extension  amendment  rather  than 
push  for  a  conference  at  this  the  elev- 


which  would  subject  those  redlstrlcting 
plans  to  scrutiny  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining their  discriminatory  impact. 

If  such  stalling  attempts  are  made,  1 
now  give  fair  warning  that  the  Congress 
will  not  stand  idly  by  and  allow  the  act 
to  expire  in  the  face  of  such  attempts. 
The  act,  with  its  pieclearance  provisions, 
can  be  extended  again  in  19C2  and  in 
iact  will  be  extended  again,  if  redistrict- 
in,3  has  not  taken  place  by  then  in  cover- 
ed areas  who  seek- to  stall  until  a  time 
v.h'^ri  they  will  be  free  to  discriminate. 

A  7-year  extension  is  far  from  an  ideal 
:;ibUation,  but  it  can  be  lived  with.  And 
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enth  hour.  The  7-year  amendment  was^ratlier  than  endanger  the  life  of  the  act 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  52  to  42  in  the  Sen-  'itself,  I  believe  that  live  with  it,  we  must. 


ate,  not  an  insignificant  margin  to  over- 
come in  terms  of  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
ference report  recommending  a  10-year 
extension.  Furthermore,  there  wer^  sev- 
eral "cliff-hanger"  votes  in  the  Senate, 
where  amendments  which  would  have 
"gutted"  the  act  were  only  narrowly  de- 
feated. Under  these  circumstances,  I  do 
not  feel  it  advisable  to  send  the  measure 
back  for  further  Senate  action. 

The  timing  is  too  short.  With  an  Au- 
gust 6  expiration  date  for  the  act  and  an 
August  1  recess  sheduled,  I  do  not  feel 
tliat  we  can  risk  taking  the  time  that 
would  be  involved  in  meeting  in  con- 
ference. Even  then,  a.':sumirg  that  a  10- 
year  extension  could  be  reported  out  of 
conference,  the  time  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  obtaining  a  cloture  vote  in  the 
Senate  to  actually  get  the  conference  re- 
port adopted  on  that  side  would  be"  a 
minimum  of  2  days.  With  only  5  more 
legislative  days  left  before  the  August 
recess  and  with  only  10  days  Ijeforc  the 
act  expires,  I  believe  that  the  only  sound 
and  prudent  course  to  take  is  to  accept 
the  7  yeai-s. 

Here  and  nov.-,  I  would  Uke  to  make 
very  clear  that  our  acceptance  of  7  years 
does  not  in  any  way  indicate  withdrawal 
by  either  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  our  com- 
mitment that  there  be  fair  redistricting 
and  reapportionment  in  the  covered 
States  after  the  next  decennial  census. 
You  will  recall  that  the  major  thrust  or 
purpose  of  the  10-year  extension  was  to 
insure  that  the  protections  of  the  act's 
preclearance  provisions  were  present 
dirring  the  redistricting  and  reapportion- 
ment which  will  necessarily  take  place 
after  tlie  1980  decennial  census.  We  felt 
tliat  by  insuring  the  presence  of  those 
protections  through  1985,  we  would  be 
insuring  that  the  meeting  of  the  "one- 
man/one-vote"  standard  did  not  result 
in  the  dilution  of  minority  voting 
strength. 

Now,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  H.R. 
6219  would  provide  for  Federal  preclear- 
ance of  redistricting  plans  only  through 
approximately  August  of  1982  In  many 
of  the  currently-covered  areas.  We  have 
been  advised  that  the  census  data  needed 
for  redistricting  should  be  available  in 
carly-to-mid-1981,  which  means  tiiat 
local  governmental  bodies  should  be 
moving  to  redistrict  ai-oimd  that  time.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
those  intent  upon  discriminating  will  at- 
tempt to  stall  and  redistrict  only  after 
the  expiration  in  1982  of  the  Federal  pre- 
clearance. requirement,    a    requirement 


Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  tlie  decision,  I  should  like 
to  note,  somewhat  as  an  aside,  how- 
pleased  I  was  to  hear  that  f^nly  a  few 
days  ago  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  had  upheld  the  lower  courts 
decision  in  Harper  against  Kleindeinst. 
In  that  case  the  Justice  Department  had 
refrained  from  subjecting  a  South  Caro- 
lina State  Senate  redistricting  plan  td 
section  5  or  preclearance  scrutiny  be- 
cause the  local  South  Carolina  District 
Court  has  approved  the  plan.  The  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia found  that  the  Attorney  General  had 
acted  improperly  and  ordered  him  to 
make  a  '"reasoned  decision"  on  the  Sen- 
ate plans.  It  ^^-as  that  district  court  deci- 
5.iou  that  wAs  recently  upheld  and  in  so 
doingtoe  ofturt  of  appeals  has  again  im- 
derscorboL  ^he  importance  of  liaving  the 
system  o^i  section  5  rbview— whether  it 
be  carried  W,  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  U.S.  DisQict  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

As  for  tlie  other  Senate  rmendment  to 
H.R.  6219,  tiie  amendnient  which  requires 
only  oral  bilingual  assistance  for  regis- 
tration and  voting  where  the  language 
of  the  language  minority  groups  is  onl.v 
recently  set-down  in  wijting  or,  in  other 
words,  where  the  language  is  historically 
unwritten,  I  beheve  that  this  amendment 
can  be  accepted  without!  doing  any  dam- 
age to  the  protections  to  be  afforded  by 
the  biU.  This  amendment  was  offered  by 
Senator  Stevkws  of  Alaska  and  simply- 
codifies  what  both  myself  and  Senator 
Tuni;et,  the  Senate  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  already  viewed  as  the  clear  intent 
of  the  bill.  Languages  recently  developed 
by  anthropologists,  which  are  obviouslj- 
not  used  or  widely  used  by  citizens  of  vot- 
ing age  witliin  the  language  group,  have 
always  been,  ^or  our  jjurposes,  "orar"  or 
"unwritten"  languages. 

Tlierefore,  the  mandate  imposed  under 
such  cu-cumstances  was  not  one  for 
printed  bilingual  election  mateiials  but 
rather  one  for  bilingual  oral  assistance  in 
registration  and  voting.  The  Stevens 
amendment,  as  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
simply  codifies  this  undei-standing.  Also. 
I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  although 
the  language  of  the  Stevens  amendment 
has  been  placed  only  in  title  HI  of  the 
bUl.  as  far  as  my  understanding  of  the 
bill  is  concerned,  this  is  in  no  way  to  im- 
ply that  a  contrary  interpretaticm  Is  to 
be  given,  to  the  tulingTial  elections  man- 
date as  it  appears  in  title  n. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  It  has  always 
been  my  Interpretation  of  both  titles  n 
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and  in  that  where  there  is  only 
cently  developed  written  form  of 
giiage.  then  only  oral  bilingual  a^,^ 
is  required  for  the  10-year  coverage 
ods  for  titles  II  and  in.  The  cover 
liods  for  these  titles  in  the  bill  w 
shortened  in  the  Senate.  The  _  „, 
of  Justice,  I  have  been  informed.  „. 
this  same  understanding  as  to  the 
ner  ip  which  the  bilingual  elections 
dotes  of  both  titles  n  and  III  are  to 
A  letter  fr6m  the  Ju-stice  Depai  l 

that  effect  is  attached  to  mv  s 

Also,  although  the  language  of  tiie 
ens  amendment  appears  to  carve  < 
exceiition  solely  for  Alqskan  Nativ 
guages  which  are  historically  unw 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  intent 
language  is  to  be  so  narrow  in  its 
cation. 

I  believe  that  the  Alaskan  Nativ 
erence  was  added  to  the  language 
because  it  was  within  the  context  o 
group  that  debate  was  taking  place  i 
time   that   the  amendment  was 

Clearly,  if  an  American  Indian , 

were  also  only  recently  developed  in 
ten  form,  then  for  that  language  to<i 
oral  assistance  would  be  the  form 
mandate,  not  printed  election 
in  the  "new"  written  language. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the 

members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
and  Constitutional  Rights  that  theie 
several  technical  amendments  whicl 
had  hoped  would  have  been  made  tc 
6219  on  the  Senate  side,  I  have  now 
under  advisement  the  possibility  of 
time  in   the  future  dropping  in 

which     would     make     those     

amendments.  However,  the  matter 
one  of  extreme  urgency  since  the 
ments  are  few,  only  very  minor  in 
and,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
order  to  effectuate  a  proper 
tion  of  the  act. 

For  example,  one  proposed  .. 
is  that  in  both  titles  n  and  III,  w 
mandate  is  for  oral  assistance  w.. 
language  of  the  applicable  group  . 
written,  the  word  "bilingual"  is  sou 
be  added  to  insure  that  English 
ance  is  not  Interpreted  to  be  a 
of  the  requirement.  While  tlie  >,^ 
of  the  word  "bilingual"  would  help  . 
that  clear,  I  believe  that  that  Is  the  « 
reasonable  interpretation  to  be  giveji 
language,  even  in  the  absence  of 
technical  amendment.  The  thrust 
remedy  Is  to  provide  for  election  ^ 
dures  in  the  languages  that  can  b« 
derstood  by  language  minorities.  It 
be  absurd  to  interpret  the  oral  „, 
ance  requirement  as  having  been 
filled  by  the  providing  of  oral 
in  English,  a  language  not 
by  the  members  of  group. 

Another  possible  technical  „...^..„. 
is  one  which  states  that  a  bailout 
under  title  ni  can  be  brought  in  "ai 
propriate"  U.S.  district  court  rather 
"the"  U.S.  district  court.  Again.  th( 
sence  of  the  amendment  would  ha^ 
effect  on  the  interpretation  of  the. 
ute.  It  could  only  be  in  the  "appr( 
court,  especially  for  purposes  of  j 
tion  and  venue,  that  the  case 
hear^J.  It  may  be  recalled  that  as 
inally  drafted.  tiUe  m  bailout  . 
were  limited  to  the  U.S.  District 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
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Is  that  in  its  cuiTent  form,  there  is  no 
such  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court.  Exclusive 
jurisdiction  is  retained  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  for  other  bailout  actions 
under  the  act. 

I  close  now  by  simply  again  a.sking  for 
your  vote  to  agree  to  this  resolution 
adopting  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
6219.  The  Voting  jgights  Act  must  sur- 
vive, and  I  ask  for  your  vote  so  that  we 
can  quickly  get  this  measure  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  signatiire. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

Department  of  Jvstice. 
Washington,  O  C.  July  28. 1.975. 
Hr,n.  Don  Edwards, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Ciiil  and  Con- 
stitutional   Rights.    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary.  U.S.  House  of  Represe.iitatiies, 
Wastiington.  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Edwards:  Tliis  is  in  reply 
to  your  staff's  Inquiry  concerning  the  proviso 
Included  In  Titles  II  and  ni  of  H.R.  6219 
v.hlch  reads: 

Provided,  that  where  the  language  of  the 
applicable  minority  group  Is  oral  or  unwrit- 
ten, the  state  or  political  subdivision  Is  only 
required  to  furnish  oral  Instructions,  assist- 
ance, or  other  Information  relating  to  regis- 
tration and  voting.  H.R.  6219,  Sec.  203.  (f) 
(4^;  Sec.  301(c). 

It  has  been  the  understanding  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  this  proviso,  which 
was  added  to  the  Act  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  should  be  read  broadly  to  include 
languages  of.  protected  language  minority 
groups  which  are  not  In  fact  written  by  the 
language  minority  group  itself.  Thus.  It  has 
been  our  Interpretation  of  this  proviso,  to- 
gether with  the  related  portions  of  the  Act, 
that  If  a  written  language  has  been  developed 
linguistically,  but  has  little  or  no  relevance 
to  the  persons  who  speak  the  language,  a 
jurisdiction  would  not  be  required  to  print 
election  and  registration  materials  in  that 
language,  but  Instead  would  be  required  to 
provide  oral  assistance  to  registrants  and 
voters.  This  Interpretation  was  confirmed  by 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  In  the  Senate, 
Senator  Tunney.  when  he  said: 

"There  Is  no  Intent  in  this  bill  to  require 
bilingual  elections  In  a  language  that  has 
historically  never  been  written,  except  by  a 
few  anthropollgsts  In  a  university  some- 
where." Cong.  Rec,  313650-51.  July  24.  1975. 
Therefore,  it  Is  my  judgment  that  Amend- 
ment No.  779  proposed  by  Senator  Stevens 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  July  24,  1975, 
while  It  may  clarify  the  meaning  of  this 
proviso,  does  not  add  or  detract  from  It. 
I  might  add  that  because  In  my  view  H.R. 
6219  does  not  require  the  printing  of  lan- 
guages which  are  basically  only  of  anthro- 
pological significance.  Senator  Stevens' 
Amendment  should  not  be  read  as  allowing 
oral  assistance  only  to  Alaskans  with  an  his- 
torical language.  Jurisdictions  covered  by 
Titles  II  and  III  would  not  be  required,  for 
example,  to  print  American  Indian  languages 
which  are  not  Jn  fact  wrltte^i  and  read  by 
those  who  speak  the  language,  but  could 
meet  the  bilingual  requirements  of  the  Act 
by  providing  oral  a.sslstance  In  the  language 
of  the  language  minority  group. 

In  addition,  because  In  my  Judgment  It  has 
been  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  proviso 
contained  In  Titles  n  and  III  be  Interpreted 
In  this  fashion,  and  since  Senator  Stevens' 
Amendment  is  only  clarifying  in  nature, 
amending  Title  II  to  Include  Senator  Stev- 
ens' Amendment  similarly  would  not  tidd 
to  or  detract  from  the  meaning  of  the  bill  as 
now  written. 

I  hqpe  that  this  information  is  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Stanley  Pottinger, 
A.'isistant  Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights 
Division. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) for  yielding  to  me  and  commend 
him  for  his  excellent  leadership  in  ex- 
tending the  Voter  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  feel  compelled  to  express  my  displeas- 
ure in  having  to  accept  a  7-year  rather 
than  a  10-year  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
\'ersion  oi  tlie  act  has  the  House  over  a 
barrel:  We  either  go  along  with  the  Byrd 
ymendment  with  its  7-ycar  extension  or 
else  we  witness  the  expiration  of  the  art's 
vital  provisions  in  Augu.^t.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable that  legislation  that  goes  to  the 
core  of  our  constitutional  principles  of 
equal  justice  and  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned is  to  be  diminished  through  appar- 
ent horsetrading  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  past  4  years  under  the  pres- 
ent Voting  Rights  Act  a  number  of  States 
covered  by  the  act  have  used  various 
means  to  circumvent  its  intent  and  pur- 
pose. Adoption  of  at-large  elections, 
changes  in  poUing  places,  redistricting, 
annexations,  and  switches  from  elective 
to  appointive  offices  have  been  under- 
taken to  dilute,  if  not  irreparably  weaken, 
the  voting  strength  of  those  for  whom 
the  act  was  intended  to  assist.  There  is 
the  distinct  danger  that  tlie  covered 
Statrs  will  delay  redistricting  necessi- 
tated by  the  results  of  the  1980  census, 
which  would  give  gieater  representation 
to  all  of  our  citizens,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  act  in  1982,  thus  once  again  allow- 
ing them  to  stymie  the  realization  of  full 
voting  rights  for  all  Americans.  / 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  \4hen 
this  legislation  was  before  the  House  a 
few  v/eeks  ago.  I  voted  against  it.  lldid 
not  and  do  not  disagree  with  the  'ob- 
jectives of  the  legislation.  The  case  has 
been  more  than  adequately  made  that 
many  of  the  States  have  permitted  voter 
registration  discrimination  to  occur.  The 
record  is  equally  clear  that  many  States 
having  once  been  made  aware  of  the  il- 
legality of  the  practice  have  rejected  cor- 
rective measures  and  allowed  them  to 
continual  voted  against  the  bill  because 
of  my  deep  misgivings  over  the  fairness 
and  wisdom  of  some  of  the  provisions. 

First,  both  the  Constitution  and  tra- 
ditional American  practice  leave  election 
law  to  the  control  of  the  States.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  interjects 
the  direct  presence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  that  area  of  State  jurisdic- 
tion. The  bill  would  have  continued  that 
situation  for  another  10  years — for  cer- 
tain States— when  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  voter  registration  discrim- 
ination has  been  reversed  and  almost 
eliminated  in  some  areas. 

Second,  the  intervention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  activated  by  a 
mechanism  that  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween voter  apathy  and  registration  dis- 
crimination. American  citizens  are  en- 
titled not  to  vote  if  they  so  choose.  I  felt 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  Intervene  except  where  there 
was  legitimate  showing  of  registration 
discrimination: 

Third,  the  bill's  provisions  did  not 
apply  equally  to  all  the  50  States.  Since 
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1965.  when  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
first  passed,  tlie  distribution  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minorit>8-4ias  greatly  changed. 
Further,  some  States  have  eliminated 
registration  problems.  To  continue  the 
coverage  of  the  law  to  selected  areas 
ignores  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
and  may  even  encourage  new  abuses.  Out 
of  my  concern  for  these  problems  and 
the  failure  of  the  House  to  correct  them, 
nnd  out  of  my  belief  that  my  "no"  vote 
in  combination  with  others  in  the  House 
would  encourage  the  Senate  to  make 
some  of  the  changes,  I  voted  no. 

Well,  as  you  all  know,  the  Senate  made 
only  one  substantive  change.  It  reduced 
the  life  of  the  extension  from  10  to  7 
years.  WhUe  this  definitely  improved  the 
legislation,  it  did  not  correct  the  other 
,  provisions  that  concern  me.  The  report 
accompanying  the  bill  clearly  shows  that 
voter  registration  discrimination  still 
exists.  In  spite  of  the  law  citizens  are 
still  being  denied  their  rights — their 
right  laider  the  Constitution— to  vote. 

Witnbut  this  legislation,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  those  situations  will  be 
•  corrected.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the 
existence  of  this  law  and  of  numerous 
court  decisions  upholding  it  and  striking 
dowTi  discriminatory  practices,  too  many 
States  haVe  failed  to  pass  corrective  leg- 
islation of  their  own.  I  am  always  one 
of  the  first  to  rise  in  support  of  States 
and  localities  having  as  much  original 
power  and  authority  as  they  can  exer- 
cise. But,  in  the  case  of  ending  voter 
registration  discrimination,  we  can  see 
that  too  many  jurisdictions  have  failed 
to  act  and  aet  responsibly. 

Consequeiitly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  weaknesses  I  see  in  this  bill,  I  will 
vote  for  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  States  have  faUed 
to  come  up  with  reasonable,  viable  alter- 
natives. Consequently,  thfe  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  must  act  to  pre- 
serve a  basic  right  of  our  citizens 

Ml-.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

I  voted  for  final  passage  of  this  bill 
when  it  was  before  the  House  after  sup- 
porting a  number  of  amendments  to 
improve  it,  which  unfortunately  failed. 
I  voted  for  final  passage  because  I  be- 
lieved then,  and  I  still  beUeve,  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  encourage  every 
citizen  to  vote,  and  to  make  it  as  easy 
as  possible  for  every  citizen  to  vote. 

Since  that  vote,  I  have  had  numerous 
lengthy  conversations  about  the  legisla- 
tion with  officials  of  the  State  of  Texas 
and  a  number  of  legal  experts.  The  in- 
tervening period  has  also  given  me  time 
to  make  a  much  more  thorough  study 
of  my  own  of  this  legislation  than  was 
possible  before  the  bill  was  originally 
presented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  a  fine  Utle, 
and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  is  opposed  to  the  right  to  vote 
in  principle. 

But  this  particular  bill  is  bad  legisla- 
tion, no  matter  how  high  sounding  its 
title  may  be.  I  do  not  believe  we  Texans, 
or  the  people  in  any  of  the  other  States 
affected,  need  someone  looking  over  our 
shoulders  when  we  draw  our  precinct 
boundaries,   for .  example.   This   bill   Is 


simply  too  restrictive,  and  superimposed 
restrictions  are  something  the  voting 
process  does  not  need. 

This  bill's  application  In  Texas  and 
the  other  selected  States  would  crette 
a  chaotic  situation  which  I  believe  would» 
in  fact,  discourage  participation  in  the 
election  process,  rather  than  encoui-- 
age  it. 

Texas,  which  is  included  in  this  bill, 
is  in  the  vanguard  among  States  striving 
to  make  it  ea.sy  for  every  citizen  to  vote. 
Texas  has  postcard  registration,  for  ex- 
ample. You  do  not  need  to  take  a  test  to 
register  to  vote.  You  do  not  even  have 
to  go  to  some  special  place  to  register  to 
vote.  All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  out  a  post- 
card and  mail  it  in.  In  those  ai-eas  of 
Texas  where  there  are  sufficient  numbers 
of  Spanish-speaking  citizens  to  justify 
the  expense,  ballots  in  Spanish  are  avail- 
able. And  I  might  add,  this  includes  a 
large  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  conference 
report  is  rejected  overwhelmingly,  and 
that  we  can  go  back  to  work  on  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  win. 
in  fact,  guarantee  the  right  to  vote  and 
encourage  our  citizens  to  vote  in  all  of 
the  50  States,  not  just  a  select  few 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  thp  House,  by  its  over- 
whelming passage  of  House  Resolution 
640,  assured  a  7 -year  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act 

The  legislation  just  approved  by  Con- 
gress retains  amendments  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
protect  the  rights  of  language  minori- 
ties. As  a  consequence,  the  measure 
shorUy  to  be  sent  to  the  White  House 
contains  triggering  mechanism  which 
will  assure  that  jurisdictions  in  which, 
first  there  are  large  concentrations  of 
.persons  of  Spanish  heritage,  Asian 
Americans.  American  Indians,  and  Alas- 
kan Natives,  seccaid,  certain  election  and 
registration  materials  were  printed  only 
on  English  in  1972,  and  third,  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
voted  in  the  Presidential  elecOons  of 
November  1972  will  be  covered  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

In  addition,  this  law  also  broadens  the 
Attorney  General's  discretionary  author- 
ity under  section  3  by  allowing  him  to 
bring  suit  and  seek  to  have  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  act  apply  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  when  in  his  judg- 
ment substantial  evidence  exists  that 
such  State  or  subdivision  is  denying  or 
abridging  the  voting  rights  of  any  citi- 
zen. 

It  would  have  been  better,  of  course, 
to  have  a  10-year  extension.  But  August 
6,  the  date  of  expiration,  is  staring  us 
in  the  face.  Protracted  conferences  may 
have  resulted  in  a  lapsing  of  the  law.  By 
agreeing  to  the  Senate-stipulated  7-year 
extension  the  House  assured  tliat  the 
vital  protection  of  our  most  momentous 
civil  rights  legislation  wiU  remain  in- 
tact. 

I  hope  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  recognized  by  the  language 
minorities— parUculaily  the  Spanish 
speaking  who  numerically  are  the  larg- 
est group  affected— as  an  indicatioa  of 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  safeguard  tlieir 
rights  and  increase  their  participation 
in   the  political  process.  The  provisions 


just  enacted  will  afford  them  protection 
identical  to  that  afforded  black  minori- 
ties in  the  South  by  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I  trust  that 
they  will  take  advantage  of  the  law  and 
utilize  it  to  assure  increased  registration 
and  increased  representation  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
ret^olution. 

The  question  w«b  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  ayes  appeared 
tc  have  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  346,  nays  56, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  31.  as 
follows/' 

[Roll  No.  440] 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
A'Jhley. 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
BiiJdus 
Barrett 
Beard.  E.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUing 
Bonker 
Bradenias 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John     

Burton,  Phillip  Frey 


YEAS— 346 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Daniel  son 

Davis 

de  la  G.irza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Diggg 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Emery 

English 

Erienborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fenwick 

Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

For."!  y  the 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 


Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberp: 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  m 
ConaWe 
Conte 
Couyers 
Cornian 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 


Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Gold  water 
Coodllng 
Cradlsou 
Grassley 
Green 
Oude 
Guier 
Hagedorn 
HaU 

HamUtou 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hauley 
Hannaford 


Hark  in 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  M&ss. 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 
Hungate 

Hutchiniion 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnsoo,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kanh 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Kruegcr 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Llfcyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lujaa 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McConnack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madigau 

Magulre 
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Mabon 

Munn 

Martin 

MathlA 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MiUer,  CalU. 

MJ'er.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Miuish 

Mink 
Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  NY. 

MoaUey 

Motrett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OBrien 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottlnger 

Patman.  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

BevUl 

Bowen 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Casey 

Chappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dickinson 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Prey*r 

Price 

Frltchard 

Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Kees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Bikes 

Simou 

S.sk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

NAYS— 56 

Downing.  Va. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Plmt 

Haley 

Hansen 

H*bert 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Lagomarslno 

Lott 

McDonald 

McEwen 

MUford 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Passman 


Solarz 
Spellmin 
Stagger i 
Stanton , 

J.  WU  iam 
Slauton  , 

Jame^l 
Stark 
Steed 
Stee.ma 
Stelger. 
Stephe 
Stokes 
cjtrattot 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Siiilivaii 
Syming  on 
Tayior,  1" 
Taylor.  1 


lau 


Wis. 


lei!  5 


Ifo. 


1  Dee  1 


m 
'  'een 


ir 


r.c. 

Thompspn 

Thone 

Thorn  tf+i 

Traxier 

Tsongas 

Uliman 

Van 

Vander 

Vanik 

Walsh 

Waxmn 

Weaver 

Whaleu 

White 

Wilson, 

WUson, 

Wilson, 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatrou 

Young, 

Young, 

Young. 

Zdblocki 


llob 
.H. 

ex. 


I  la. 
C  a. 
1  ex. 


Pettis 

Poage 

QuUlen 

Robervs 

Robinsot 

Rousselo 

Runnels 

Satterfieip 

Shuster 

Spence 

Steiger, 

Symms 

Talcott 

Treen 

Waggonrfer 

Wampler 

Whitehufst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT'— 1 
Gonzales 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
BadUlo 
Bsucus 
Bell 

Broomfield 
Clancy 
Esch 
Flood 

Ford,  Teun. 
Fulton 


NOT  VOTINO— 31 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Heinz 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kindness 

Landrum 

Long,  Md. 

Macdonald 

MUls 


Peyser 

Risenhook'« 

Rosenthf  I 

Ruppe 

Teagtje 

Udall 

Vander , 

Vlgorito 

Young,  Alaska 

Zeferetti 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Flood  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

BadlUo  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Baucus  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Long  of  Marfriand. 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Peyser 
Mr.     Anderson     of    California     witlj    Mr. 
Jarman. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  MAJOR- 
TTY  LEADER  RELATIVE  TO  VOTE 
ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 54 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
Speaker  will  lay  before  the  House  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  54,  providing  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  from 
Friday.  August  1,  1975.  until  Wednesday 
Septembers,  1975. 

The  Senate  adopted  this  concurrent 
resolution  on  July  22  and  under  section 
132  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  both  Houses  must 
vote  by  rollcaU  to  adjourn  for  this  period. 
Since  under  the  precedents  an  adjourn- 
ment reslution  of  this  sort  is  not  debat- 
able, I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Members  to  fiotify  them 
of  the  forthcoming  vote. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

I  do  want  to  make  sure,  however,  that 
the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
provides  for  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  7014,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  Will  have  been  passed  by  the  time 
the  recess  occurs. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
hoping,  of  course,  that  we  would  be  able 
to  complete  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  program  is  the  same  as  was  sched- 
uled; it  is  the  same  as  that  which  I  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  Friday  last. 
There  are  no  changes  up  to  this  present 
time.  If  there  are  changes,  we  will  be 
happy  to  notify  the  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  expect,  in  answer 
to  the  question  that  was  asked,  to  go 
ahead  with  consideration  of  H.R.  7014. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  not  feel 
that  it  might  be  better  to  vote  on  this 
issue  later  this  week  after  the  House  has 
resolved  the  energy  impasse  so  that  our 
constituents  are  not  faced  with  the  pos- 
sible situation  in  which  prices  of  oil  and 
gas  will  increa.se  drastically? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
is  that  this  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
is  going  to  be  laid  before  the  House  at 
this  particular  time.  If  that  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  gentleman,  he  may  vote  either 
way  he  wishes  to  at  thjs  time. 


PRO-VIDING  FOR  A  CONDITIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  AUGUST  1,  1975.  UN- 
TIL SEPTEMBER  3,    1975 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  54)  providing  for  a  conditional  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  from  August 
1,  1975.  until  September  3,  1975. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
rescliuion  as  follows: 

S.   Con.   Res.   ^ 

R'-riohrd  by  the  Senate  {tlie  Hou.-ie  of  Rep- 
n-:^cntutiies  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Hou.se3  adjourn  on  Friday,  August  1,  1975, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Wednesday,  September  3,  1975,  or  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second  day  after  their 
respective  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this  resolu- 
tion, whichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec.  a.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  re.spectlvely,  to 
reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinion  the 
public  Interest  shall  warrant  It  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  JolnUy, 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
HouKe  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  In  section  1 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  respectively,  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  authorized  to  receive  messages.  Inriud- 
mg  feto  messages,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  law,  the 
vote  on  this  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion must  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  293,  nays  109 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  441 

1 

■TEAS— 293 

Abdnor 

Carney 

Fary 

Abztig 

Carter 

Fen  wick 

Adams 

Casey 

Findley 

Addabbo 

Cederberg 

FUh 

Ale.xander   " 

Cbisholm 

Fisher 

Anderson,  III 

Clawson,  Del 

Florio 

Anuunzio 

Clay 

Flowers 

Archer 

Cleveland 

Foley 

Armstroiitj 

Cochran 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ashley 

Collins,  m. 

Forsythe 

Aspin 

Collins.  Tex. 

Praser 

Baldua 

Conlan 

Fuqua 

Barrett 

Conyer.5 

Glslmo 

Beard,  R.I. 

Corman 

Olbkwus 

Bergland 

Cornell 

Olnn 

Bevlll 

Crane 

Gonzalez 

Biaggi 

D.I n lei,  Dun 

Ooodllng 

Bingham 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Gradison 

Blouln 

Danielson 

Hagedorn 

Boggs 

Davis 

Hall 

Boland 

deJa  Gar/a 

Hamilton 

BollUig 

Delaney 

Hanley 

Bonker 

Dellums 

Hannaford 

Bowen 

Dent 

Hansen 

Brademas 

Derwinski 

Hawkins 

Breaux 

Dickinson 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Breekiniiaijt? 

Diggs 

Havs.  Ohio 

Brodhead 

Diugell 

Hebert 

Brooks 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Heckler.  Manx 

Brown,  Calif. 

Downing,  Va.t,  Helstoski 

Brown,  Mich. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hicks 

Brown.  Ohio 

du  Pont 

Hlghtower 

BroyhUl 

Early 

HUlis 

Burgener 

Eckhardt 

Hinshaw 

Burke,  Calif. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Holt 

Burke,  Mass. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hoitzman 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Eilberg 

Horton 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Erlenbom 

Howard 

Burton,  Phillip  Eshleman 

Howe 

Butler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hungate 

Byron 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hutchinson 
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Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Call 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Ke  chum 

Keys 

i:o.h 

Krebs 

Krre:;er 

LaFalce 

Lalta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lioyd.  Calif. 

Long-.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MezvLnsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

Milford 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moaklcy 

Mollohan 


Ambro 

Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Blester 
Blanchard 
Brinkley 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carr 
Chappell 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  R 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dodd 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Teun. 
Edgar 
Emery 
English 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fas  cell 
Pithian 
Flynt 


.  W. 


Montgomery 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
.  Moss 
Murphy,  111. 
Muiphy,  N.Y. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O'Neill      ■ 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Fattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quill  en 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Robwts 
Rodiuo 
Roe 

Roncallo 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowsl^i 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarbanes 

NAYS— 109 


Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkee 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
SiUlivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Oilman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Waggonner 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young.  Ga. 
Zablockl 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
BadUlo 
Baucus 
Bell 
Broomfieia 


Fountain 

Mottl 

Freuzel 

Murtha 

Frey 

Myers,  Ind. 

Gaydos 

Natcher 

Oilman 

Neal 

Goldwatcr 

Pettis 

Grass!  ey 

Pickle 

Green 

Fressler 

Gude 

Hegula 

Guyer 

Rlnaldo 

Haiey 

Robinson 

Hammer- 

Rogers 

schmidt 

Rooney 

Hnrkin 

Sarasin 

Harris 

Schroeder 

Harsh  a 

Schulze 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Sebelius 

Hefner 

Shuster 

Henderson 

Skubltz 

Hubbard 

Smith,  Nebr: 

Hughes 

Spence 

Kasten 

Steiger,  Aiiz. 

Kelly 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Kemp 

Studds 

Lagomarslno 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Lent 

Thone 

Levltas 

Traxier 

Litton 

Vanik 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Walsh 

McClory 

Wampler 

McCollister 

Wilson,  Tex. 

McDade 

Wylle 

McKinney 

Yatron 

Mann 

Young,  Fla. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Young,  Tex. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 

OT  VOTINO— 32 

Burton,  John 

Harrington 

Clancy 

Hastings 

Esch 

Heinz 

Flood 

Holland 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Jarman 

Fulton 

Johnson.  Colo 

Kindness 
Landrum 
Macdonald 
Miller,  Calif. 
MUIs 


Peyser 

Reee 

Rlsenhoover 

Ruppe 

Teague 


Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Young,  Alaska 
Zeferetti 


So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 


NO    ADJOURNMENT    WITHOUT    AN 
ENERGY  SOLUTION 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
just  concluded  rollcall  on  the  resolution 
which  authorized  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  for  the  month  of  August,  I 
raised  the  question  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  O'Neill)  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  better  to  defer  this 
matter  until  the  end  of  the  week  when 
the  House  would  have  a  clearer  picture 
of  where  we  stand  on  the  energy  issue. 

I  regret  that  the  leadership  decided 
that  the  vote  should  come  now  when  we 
have  little  idea  what  the  situation  might 
be.  Under  one  possibility.  I  have  heard 
discussed,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
may  well  continue  in  a  stalemated  posi- 
tion which  could  result  in  the  expiration 
of  all  controls  on  the  price  of  oil  at  the 
end  of  August.  'While  I  support  gradual 
decontrol,  this  would  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  an  immediate  and  drastic  oil  price 
increase  which  would  cause  great  eco- 
nomic harm  to  all  Americans. 

If  the  Congress,  after  nearly  2  years, 
cannot  reach  some  accord  on  the  energy 
issue.  I  fli-mly  believe  that  we  should 
stay  in  session  to  achieve  such  a  solu- 
tion, regardless  of  any  personal  discom- 
fort this  may  present  to  individual 
Members. 

For  these  reasons,  I  felt  coi^ipelled,  to 
vote  against  the  adjournment  resolution 
at  this  time,  in  spite  of  my  general  belief 
that  the  country  and  the  people  are 
probably  better  off  when  this  particular 
Congress  is  not  in  session  and  thus  un- 
able to  do  any  more  damage. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Senate: 

The  Senate  having  proceeded  to  recon- 
sider the  bin  (S.  66)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
related  health  laws  to  revise  and  extend  the 
health  revenue  sharing  program,  the  family 
planning  programs,  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program,  the  program  for  mi- 
grant health  centers  and  community  health 
centers,  the -National  Health  Service  Corps 
program,  and  the  programs  for  assistance  for 
nurse  training,  and  for  other  purposes",  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wU)i  his  objections  to  the  Senate,  in  which 
It  originated,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
PROGRAM— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (S.  DOC.  NO.  94-92) 

To  the  Senate  of  'he  United  States: 
I  am  today  returning,  without  my  ap- 


proval, S.  66,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  support  for 
health  services,  nurse  training,  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  program. 
This  bill  is  very  similar  to  two  separate 
bills  which  I  disapproved  during  the  last 
session  of  the  93rd  Congress,  H.R.  14214 
and  H.R.  17085.  In  my  nlemorandiuns  of 
disapproval,  lated  Decen\ber  23.  1974, 
and  January  3,  1975,  respe3|ively,  I  cited 
a  number  of  reasons  why  I  could  not  ap- 
prove those  bills.  Those  objections  re- 
main valid  for  the  measure  before  me 
today. 

As  in  last  year's  bills,  S.  63  would  au- 
thorize excessive  appropriation  levels.  I 
realize  tliat  in  considering  the  bill  this 
year,  the  94th  Congress  made  some  re- 
ductions in  the  total  cost  of  the  measure. 
However,  the  levels  authorized  are  still 
far  in  excess  of  the  amounts  we  can  af- 
ford for  these  programs.  The  bill  would 
authorize  almost  $550  milhon  above  my 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  for  the 
programs  involved,  and  it  exceeds  fiscal 
year  1977  levels  by  approximately  the 
same  amount  resulting  in  a  total  increase 
ol  $1.1  billion.  At  a  time  when  the  overall 
Federal  deficit  is  estimated  at  $60  billion, 
proposed  authorization  levels  such  as 
thes"  cannot  be  tolerated. 

When  I  signed  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975,  I  pledged  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  keep  this  year's  deficit  from 
exceeding  $60  billion  and  to  restrain  the 
longer- run  growth  in  Federal  spending, 
I  .stated  that  I  would  resist  every  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  add  to  that  deficit. 
Bills  currently  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  would  add  $25  billion  to  the  fis- 
cal year  1976  deficit  and  $45  billion  to 
next  year's  deficit.  If  they  were  to  become 
law.  they  would  lock  us  into  a  perma- 
nent policy  of  excessive  spending  and 
make  the  Federal  budget  a  primary  cause 
of  inflation  for  years  to  come.  To  avoid 
this.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  veto  these 
bills  if  the  Congress  in-sists  upon  sending 
them  to  us. 

Apart  from  its  excessive  authorization 
levels,  S.  66  is  unsound  from  a  program 
standjjoint.  In  the  area  of  health  serv- 
ices, lor  example,  the  bill  proposes  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  projects  which 
have  been  adequately  demonstrated  and 
should  now  be  absorbed  by  the  regular 
health  services  delivery  system.  S.  66 
also  would  continue  and  expand  such 
separate  categorical  programs  as  Com- 
munity HealUi  Centers  and  Migrant 
Health  Centers.  In  addition,  it  would 
authorize  several  new  narrow  categori- 
cal, and  potentially  costly  programs 
which  duplicate  existing  authorities,  in- 
cluding $30  million  for  the  treatment  ol 
hypertension,  $17  milHon  for  rape  pre- 
vention and  control,  $10  million  for  home 
healtli  service  demonstration  agencies, 
and  $16  million  for.  hemophilia  treat- 
ment and  blood  separation  centers. 
Three  new  national  commissions  on  spe- 
cific diseases  also'  would  be  established. 
The  expansion  of  the  Federal  role  i;-- 
health  services  delivery  through  such 
narrow  categorical  programs  is  not  con- 
sistent with  development  of  an  inte- 
grated, flexible  health  service  dehverj- 
system. 

The    Administration    repeatedly    and 
vigorously  has  opposed  measures  such 
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as  S.  66  and  urged  passage  of 
effective  and  more  equitable 
Federal   assistance  for  health 
H.R.  4819  and  S.  1203,  which  n 
proposals,     would    consolidate 
separate  programs  Into  the 
ect  grant  authority  of  the  Publi< 
Service  Act  to  allow  funding  ol 
variety  of  health  services  pn 
on  State  and  local  needs.  Mor 
programs  would  be  for 
purposes.  Once  a  new  service 
been  adequately  tested,  its 
the     delivery     of     services 
should — be  the  primary  r 
the  private  sectoiJ  and  State 
goverrunents.        '^ 

The  Federal  role  in  overconi 
riers  to  needed  health  care 
phasize  health  care  financing 
such    as    Medicare    and 
which  spending  is  estimated  at 
lion  this  year.  These  programs 
specified  eligibility  and  benefits 
ards   and   rrovide   assistance 
available  to  those  most  in  need, 
the  poor  and  the  aged.  S.  66,  on  t 
hand,  would  have  the  Federal 
ment  select  individual  communi 
groups  for  special  funding  ass 
my  view,  this  is  clearly  an 
approach  to  health  problems  anc 
wise   attempt   to   substitute   j 
made   in  Washington  for'tlios« 
sponsible    persons    in   State 
governments  and  the  private 

In    extending    the    registerec 
training  authorities,  S.   66 
ately    proposes    continuation 
amounts  of  capitation  and 
support.  These  support 
outlived  tlieir  usefulness.  They 
troduced  to  stimulate  nursing 
educate  more  general-duty 
cause  of  an  overall  shortage.  The 
responded,  with  enrollments  in 
laureate  and  associate  degree  p 
rising  by  more  than  90  percent 
the  period  1970-74.  As  a  result, 
further  Federal  stimulation,  we 
pect    the    supply    of    active    r 
nurses  to  increase  by  more  than 
cent  diu-ing  this  decade 

With  these  increases,  the  emp 
market  for  general  duty  nmses 
is  tightening  in  some  areas.  As 
January  1973,  the  American 
sociation  stated   that   ".  .  .  it 
that  tlie  shortage  of  staff  nui-sei 
appearing.'  Our  failure  to  limit 
now  could  result  in  our  training 
number  of  nurses,  creating  the 
of  oversupply  that  has  left 
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^elementary  and  secondary  scho  ilteach- 
ere  disillusioned  with  the  lack  of  teach 
ing  opportunities. 

The  general  nursing  student!  assist- 
ance provisions  contained  in  this  bill  are 
largely  duphcative  of  existing  under' 
graduate  student  aid  programs  offered 
by  the  OflSce  of  Education,  and  r<  present 
just  one  more  imnecessary  caijegorical 
program. 

The  bill  also  fails  to  shift  emp  aasis  in 
any  meaningful  way  from  protlems  of 
aggregate  supply  shortages  to  tl  e  prob- 
lem of  geographic  maldistributioi  i,  which 
is  reflected  in  very  substantia  intra- 
and  inter-State  differentials  inj  nurse- 
to-population  ratios. 
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S.  66  continues  to  treat  nurse  train- 
ing separately  from  the  other  health 
professions.  The  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering various  measures  for  Federal 
support  for  education  in  other  health 
professions.  Nurse  training  should  be 
considered  as  part  of  that  debate  to  in- 
terrelate health  manpower  education 
programs  rather  than  to  perpetuate  a 
fragmented  Federal  healtli  professions 
policy. 

Finally,  S.  65  provides  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps.  I  support  this  fine  program, 
and  the  Administration  has  submitted 
legi-slation  to  the  Congress  for  its  exten- 
sion. I  believe,  however,  that  the  au- 
thorization level  proposed  in  S.  60  of  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  excessive. 

Good  health  care  and  the  availability 
of  health  personnel  to  administer  tliat 
care  are  obviously  of  great  importance. 
I  share  with  the  Congress  the  desire  to 
improve  the  Nation's  health  care.  I  am 
convinced  that  legislation  can  be  devised 
to  accomplish  our  common  objectives 
which  does  not  adversely  affect  our  ef- 
forts to  restrain  the  budget  or  inappro- 
priately structure  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  such 
legislation,  using  the  bills  I  have  endorsed 
as  the  starting  point  in  such  delibera- 
tions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  26,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  atr  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  the  veto  message  from  the 
President  on  the  Senate  bill,  S.  66,  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday.  July  29,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
AND  197T 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlae 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fm-ther  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5210)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Ih^  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5210 >, 
with  Mr.  MiKVA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee-ro.se  on  Fi-iday,  July  25.  1975,  it  had 
agreed  that  title  I  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
ending  on  page  58,  line  25,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendmenU  to  title  I? 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.   HICKS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Hicks:  Page  52. 
strike  line  25. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chiirman.  Member'? 
of  the  committee,  this  is  the  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  production  line  of  the 
nerve  gas.  It  does  not  strike  out  the  pro- 
duction line,  but  it  strikes  out  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  that  pro- 
\ides  space  where  the  production  lino 
will  go.  and  that  appropriation  for  the 
production  will  be  included  in  the  miM- 
taiy  appropriation  bill. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  amend- 
ment. First,  we  have  ongoing  negotia- 
tions at  the  present  time  conducted  by 
our  disarmament  agency  in  Geneva  to 
ban  the  use  of  lethal  chemical  agent.';. 
Second,  and  more  important  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  that  until  the  United 
States  learns  to  utilize  our  defensive 
equipment,  we  should  not  proceed  with 
the  modeinization  of  the  munilion,s 
themselves.  I  want  to  read  to  the  Mem- 
bers a  short  statement  from  Col.  Carl 
Cunningham,  retired  Chemical  Corps 
officer,  and  this  is  what  he  has  got  to 
£.''5" — and  it  is  accurate: 

I  can  .say  that  niort  American  t.icticarcom- 
nia'.iders  know  far  less  about  the  capabilities 
and  employment  of  chemical  weapons,  and 
the  .safety  precautions  that  would  be  attend- 
ant to  them  than  they  know  about  doctoring 
m'llcs. 

I  will  say  the  same  thing  applies  to 
many  members  of  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
too,  for  that  matter. 

'■The  complicating  factor  in  defense 
against  chemical  agents  is  continuity. 
Pi'otective  masks  are  only  good  so  long  as 
a  beard  does  not  break  the  air  seal 
around  the  face.  A  man  must  eat  or 
eventually  remove  it  to  rest.  Men  are 
very  unhkely  to  be  able  to  sleep  for  any 
appreciable  period  in  a  mask — or  be 
willing  to  try,  because  during  sleep  tlie 
individual  could  easily  dislodge  it. 

'How  have  these  matters  been  dealt 
within  our  Army  in  training?  Have  real- 
istic tests  of  large  numbers  of  troops  over 
at  least  3-  or  4-day  periods  simulating  a 
toxic  environment  been  conducted?" 

The  answer  to  that  is  no. 

In  questioning  this  year  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  questioned  Gen- 
eral Weyand  about  tliis  matter.  General 
Weyand  said  that  we  will  have  defensive 
equipment  in  place  by  1981. 

If  we  do  not  have  our  equipment  in 
place  by  1981,  our  defensive  equipment, 
and  we  cannot  train  with  it  all  until  1981, 
then  there  is  not  any  point  in  proceeding 
this  year  to  get  ready  to  produce  the  mu- 
nitions themselves,  particularly  since  we 
have  the  ongoing  negotiations  to  ban  tlie 
tise  of  all  lethal  chemicals. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Augus- 
tine was  before  our  committee.  I  ques- 
tioned him.  Mr.  Augustine  said: 

Sii-,  we  spend  three-fourths  of  our  R&D  on 
defense,  and  have  for  some  time. 
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I  sai44^'Well,  there  sure  isn't  anything 
to  show  for  it." 

Secretary  Augustine  said : 

The  fact  that  our  forces  are  not  very  well 
equipped  to  protect  themselves  in  a  chemical 
environment — and  I  think  that  is  what  you 
are  saying — is  absolvitely  true. 

The  following  is  testimony  of  General 
Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff: 

.  Mr.  HifKS.  What  have  w6  been  doing  the 
last  number  of  year.s?  We  have  had  this  of- 
fensive weapon  virtually  fitting  around  since 
World  War  II.  We  have  done  nothing  on  the 
defensive  aspect. 

General  Brown.  I  have  great  difficulty  tell- 
ing what  is  a  defensive  weapon  and  what  is 
an  offensive  weapon.  1  think  the  same  rifle 
can  serve  either  purpose.  It  depends  on  what 
purpose  you  use  it  for. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Well,  there  is  no  question  about 
defensive  clothing,  is  there.  General? 
■    General  Brown.  NoTNone. 

Mr.  Hicks.  That  is  defensive,  and  you  can't 
•  talk  about  it  being  used  offensively. 

General  Brown.  With  regard  to  protective 
equipments,  you  are  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Hicks.  We  have  done  nothing  with 
that,  have  we,  up  to  now? 

General  Brow  n.  We  have  done  very  little. 

Secretai-y  Schlesinger.  in  his  response 
to  us  about  why  we  have  to  have  this  re- 
taliatoiy  role,  said  it  forces  "the  enemy  to 
adopt  the  same  highly  restrictive  defen- 
sive measmes  as  he  is  forcing  on  us.  Due 
to  the  heat,  bulk,  limited  vision,  and  re- 
stricted manual  dexterity  imposed  by 
cuiTent  protective  equipnient,  the  de- 
fender suffers  an  overwhehning  disad- 
vantage if  he  cannot  force  the  enemy  to 
adopt  a  similar  restricted  posture." 

I  agree  with  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hicks  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  jnin- 
utes.)  ■ 

Mr.  HICKS.  The  point  is  that  you 
cannot  utilize  that  defensive  posture  if 
you  do  not  train  for  it.  The  Soviets  do 
train  for  it.  They  train  a  great  deal.  But 
we  cannot  get  our  miUtary  to  do  any- 
thing, and  particularly  we  will  be  unable 
to  do  so  if  we  let  them  go  ahead  and 
produce  these  binai-y  mimitions. 

We  have  a  heutenant  colonel  who  is 
the  head  of  our  chemical  warfare  for  the 
whole  Army.  What  do  the  Soviets  have? 
They  have  a  heutenant  general.  They 
put  emphasis  on  chemical  warfare.  We 
should  put  emphasis  on  chemical  war- 
fare, but  if  we  do  not-w'isK  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  w^e  should  put  the 
emphasis  on  defense  flrst\  We  bought 
100.000  suits  of  protective  dlothing  from 
the  British.  Where  are  th*y?  They  are 
in  a  warehouse  someplacef.  We  do  not 
train  with  them,  we  do  n^>do  anything 
except  take  them  down  to  f\\e  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  put  -them  on  a 
mannequin  to  .show  the  committee  mem- 
bers what  the  protective  clothing  looks 
like.  We  do  not  train  suflBciently,  and  we 
have  virtually  no  defensive  capability. 
And,  with  no  defensive  capability,  we 
have  little  capability  to  use  o0i-  munitions 
offensively. 

I  do  not  care  how  many  biliary  muni 
tions  we  have,  we  must  train, 
That  is  the  word.  And  we  do  rio 


How  much  are  we  talking  about?  This 
is  ju.st  $562,000,  but  it  is  first  step  to- 
ward a  program  of  between  $750  million 
and  SI  billion.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  This  is  the  first  step  along  the 
way,  and  we  should  not  take  it.  We 
should  not  give  the  military  an  inch  until 
they  decide  that  they  are  going  to  go  out 
and  train.  They  are  not  going  to  be  com- 
pletely ready  for  that  before  1981. 

Further,  as  long  as  we  have  ongoing 
negotiations  taking  place  in  Geneva  to 
ban  the  use  of  lethal  chemicals,  then  we 
should  not  go  forv  ard  with  this  binaiT 
program  at  this  tinte. 

Dr.  Ikle,  the  head  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  made  that 
clear  when  he  was  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriatipns,  that 
we  should  not  proceed  with  this  pro- 
gram, in  his  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my  view,  and  I 
ask  that  the  Members  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  are  listening  very 
do.sely  to  the  debate  at  this  point.  If  the 
Committee  is  listening,  I  am  sure  that 
the  Committee  will  most  certainly  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Washington  (Mr.  HicksK 

Bearing  upon  the  issues  presented  by 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Chainnan,  are 
three  items,  and  the  amendment, offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  seeks 
to  delete  one  of  those  items;  namely,  the 
construction  of  binary  munition  farili- 
ties  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ai-k.  ^ 

The  other  two  itemsare  the  one  in  the 
R.  &  D.  section  of  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  an  item  for  $8.8  million  for 
research  and  development  in  binary,  and 
the  third  item  is  in  the  military  appro- 
priations bill,  providing  money  to  equip 
the  facility  at  Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  the  military 
procurement  bill  would  have  been  con- 
sidered before  this  legislation,  because 
there  is  language  in  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  that,  when  adopted,  will  in 
effect  render  the  amendment  offered  by 
tJie  gentleman  from  Washington  moot. 

In  the  military  procurement  bill  we 
assure  the  Hous£oflBeptesentatives  and 
the  Nation  ajJdlhe  SAtXT  negotiators 
that  there  win  be  no  production  of  binary 
munitions(Tintil  both  of  two  things  hap- 
pen: FirstXthe  President  certifies  that  the 
productioir»tJ)iaftries  is  essential  in  the 
national  defense  to  the  national  security 
of  the  Natioi^;  and,  second,  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  money  for  the  pro- 
duction of  binary  munitions. 
.  This  is  language  which  I  will  support. 
I  think  the  language  is  not  meritorious, 
but  we  did  reach  an  agreement  in  the 
conference  committee  as  a  matter  of 
compromise. 

It  is  my  position  that  we  should  start 
production  immediately  of  binailes  as  a 
safety  program  to  replace  the  unsafe, 
dangerous  poison  gases  that  we  now  have 
in  inventory  and  restrict  our  operations 
to  strictly  a  safety  program. 

The  language  which  we  have  adopted 
in  the  military  procurement  bill  and 
which  I  will  support  as  a  matter  of  com- 
•omise  is  as  follows : 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  production  of 
lethal  binary  chemical  munitions  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  thaV  the  pro- 
duction of  .such  munitions  is  essential  to  the 
national  .interest  and  submits  a  full  report 
thereon  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  production  of  such 
n'.unii  ioirs   as   is    pn-aclicable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.ill  .support  this 
amendment.  This  will  come  along  with 
the  procurement  bill.  It  renders  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  moot,  and  J.  ask  that 
the  House  proceed  to  vote  down  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentlrm:;n 
from  Cj>k)iado. 

MrVEVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chau- 
'nan.'I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Hicks",  the  author  of  this  amendment. 

I  would,  therefore,  ask  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
points  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Hicks  >.  In  the  fir.st 
place,  he  stated  that  testimony  before 
the  KPntleman's  committee  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  defensive  training  can  be 
undertaken  until   1981.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  no  tiaining  can  be  undertaken? 

Mr.  EVANS  ol  Colorado.  No  defeiu-e 
training. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  No  defen.se  training  will 
be  undertaken  until  1981? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  I  undei- 
.stood  the  gentleman  correctly. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Washuigton  to  state 
that.  I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  complaining  about,  and 
in  this  respect,  I  will  have  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  be- 
cause it  has  no  bearing  on  this  amend- 
mentyis  that  we  should  do  more  in  de- 
fen^training  in  the  field  of  chemical 
anare  than  we  are  doing.  I  agree  with 
gentleman  from  Washington.  There 
iV  however,  no  prohibition  of  defensive 
tiaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord' 
has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spe- 
•cific  response  to  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado  iMr.  Evans",  in  answer  to  his 
question.  I  would  state  here  that  all  we 
are  ti-ying  to  do  is  to  give  ourselves  the 
option  of  whether  we  are  going  to  pro- 
duce binaries  or  not. 

It  will  Jtajft  2  years  for  us  to  get  into  a 
position  TO\jrt.art  producing  binaries.  Per- 
sonally. Vwould  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  I  think  we  should,  as  long 
as  we  are  going  to  maintain  any  chemi- 
cal warfare  capability  at  all,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  will  be  protecting  the  gentle- 
m&TnAvom  Colorado  and  his  constituents, 
all  df^iose  who  are  close  to  Utah  where, 
as  tM  gentleman  knows,  the  terrible  ac- 
cident occurred,  becau.se  these  munitions 
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are  dangerous  and  are  unsafe 
Therefore,   I   think  we  shoul<l 
with  a  binary  program  or  a 
replacement  program. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If 
man  will  yield  further,  that 
other  question  I  wanted  to 
the  gentleman  inform  the 
to  the  status  of  the  destructioti 
old  and  dangerous  binary  w^ 
are  in  storage? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  talking  a 
ing  stocks. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Th  i 
I  am  asking  about. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  chemical 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I 
about  that,  yes.  How  long  is  i 
take  them  to  get  those  destr 
the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  ICHORD.   Those  stock^ 
now. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Thit  is  right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  They  arc  r4pidly  de- 
teriorating. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  A^id  highly 
dangerous. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  they  ahe  highly 
dangerous,  both  in  storage  anl  in  han- 
dling. However,  if  we  had  the  binary  pro- 
gram, we  could  replace  those  iangerous 
stocks  with  stocks  that  are  safe 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  That  Is  not 
the  question  I  am  asking,  if  tiie  gentle- 
man will  yield  further. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  the  :ommittee 
how  much  longer  it  is  going  t )  take  for 
the  Army  to  de.stroy  these  old  and  dan- 
gerous chemical  weapons  thit  are  in 
existence  and  storage  now? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  state  this:  I 
think  that  If  we  made  the  uni^teral  de- 
cision to  unilaterally  disarm  lii  the  field 
of  chemical  warfare,  we  could  destroy 
them  quite  rapidly.  Within  a  5-  to  10- 
year  period,  we  do  not  have  tp  do  any- 
thing and  those  stocks  will  be  Idestroyed. 
They  win  have  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
period  of  between  5  and  10  years.  We 
are  destroying  the  stocks  as  they  de- 
teriorate^^ 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  jentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Ch  kirman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Actually,  it  is  my  understai  idlng  that 
the  surplus  stocks  of  gas  on  hand  with- 
in the  United  States  are  being  destroyed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  will  ti  ke  several 
years  to  get  rid  of  them,  bu'  I  do  not 
think  anybody  is  proposing  to  <  estroy  the 
stocks  that  are  on  hand  abroad  where 
they  will  be  available  in  case  of  attack. 

One  of  the  points  the  gentk  man  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Hicks;  has  )een  mak- 
ing is  that  we  have  enough  on  hand  over 
there  to  do  the  job.  So  he  doeji  not  want 
those  stocks  destroyed.  But  whi  it  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  overlooks  is 
the  fact  that  those  supplies  o '  chemical 
munitions  on  hand  in  Eui'ope  are  de- 
teriorating, as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  IcHOBD)  has  already  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  they  wi:  I  continue 
.  to  deteriorate. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Absolute  y.  There- 
fore, we  want  to  get  them  rep  aced  with 
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something  that  will  be  safer  and  will  not 
deteriorate  as  rapidly. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  quite  true.  The 
binary  chemical  program  Is  just  separat- 
ing the  components  of  the  chemicals  and 
they  are  completely  safe  as  long  as  they 
are  separated.  They  are  not  dangerous 
imtil  they  unite  after  they  are  fired  in  a 
particular  weapons  system. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Hicks)  has  said  that 
we  carmot  undertake  any  offensive  effort 
in  chemical  warfare  until  we  have  some 
defensive  capability.  But  would  not  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  agree 
that  our  inability  to  distribute  any  de- 
fensive material  such  as  clothing  and 
masks  to  our  own  troops  is  certainly  not 
going  to  deter  some  enemy  from  using 
gas  against  us? 

In  fact,  it  is  going  to  encourage  him 
to  attack. 

So  does  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
in  this  kind  of  a  situation  the  best  de- 
fense is  still  to  have  a  strong  offensive 
capability? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yor!? 
that  the  nation  at  the  present  time  that 
has  the  greatest  capabihty  in  the  field 
of  chemical  warfare  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  are  researching  like  mad  in  this 
field,  and  they  are  continuing  to  build 
up  their  stocks.  If  we  were  to  unilaterally 
disarm  what  are  we  going  to  have  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare? The  only  deterrent  I  would  say 
would  be  the  atomic  bomb,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  would  want  to  use  the  atomic 
bomb  in  response  to  a  chemical  warfare 
attack. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  In  other  words,  the 
best  deterrent  to  an  attack  by  the  Soviets 
would  be  a  strong  offensive  capability, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wbuld  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  for  his 
strong,  positive  statement  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  continuing  to  have  a  de- 
terrent capability  in  order  to  be  able  to 
meet  a  certain  level  of  force  with  a  meas- 
ured level  of  response,  if  that  Is  neces- 
sary. Also  to  be  able  to  do  so  with  a 
weapons  system  which  is  safe  to  handle 
and  safe  to  use.  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  bill,  and  that  the 
gentleman's  position  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  I  would  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  get  an  agreement  that  will  enable 
us  to  destroy  the  stocks  of  chemical  war- 
fare weapons,  but  until  this  is  done  we 
have  got  to  maintain  a  capable  deter- 
rent, otherwise  the  only  response  we 
would  have  would  be  to  drop  the  atomic 


bomb,  and  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
would  want  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  one  of  the  arguments 
often  used  to  support  binary  nerve  gas 
munitions  is  the  need  to  retaliate  in  kind. 
We  are  told  that  four  countries  violated 
the  Geneva  Protocol  by  using  gas  in  war- 
fare, and  in  all  four  instances,  gas  was 
used  against  coimtries  that  could  not 
retahate  in  kind.  The  four  countries  were 
Japan  against  Manchuria,  Italy  against 
Ethiopia,  Germany  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Egypt  against  Yemen. 

This  argument  makes  little  sense  to  me 
for  the  following  rea.sons: 

First.  We  already  can  retaliate  in  kind ; 
we  do  not  need  another  generation  of 
nerve  gas  weapons  to  do  so.  The  binary 
munitions  in  the  latest  stages  of  re- 
search and  development  will  replace 
weapons  that  sttU  have  close  to  half  of 
their  20  year  useruLlife  remaining. 

Second.  No  less  an^smthority  than  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  gone  on  record 
in  saying  that  we  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  retaliate  in  kind.  We  can  retalia^by 
whatever  means  we  deem  appropriate. 
Secretary  Schlesinger  wa/  asked  in  his 
June  20  press  conferende  whether  the 
U.S.  response  to  a  Soviet  chemical  war- 
fare attack  in  Europe  w«uld  be  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Secretary  responded: 

We  will  not  eliminate  any  option  under 
.such  circumstances  and  that  it  is  certainly 
a  passible  response,  although  not  a  required 
response,  for  tlie  Western  Alliance. 

There  are  many  conclusions  that  can 
be  drawn  from  the  scattered  use  of  chem- 
ical weapons  in  warfare  since  the  signing 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  1925.  Certainly 
it  is  true  that  In  every  instance,  chemical 
weapons  were  used  against  countries  that 
could  not  retaliate  in  kind.  But  a  far 
more  useful  observation  is  that  in  all  four 
cases,  chemical  weapons  were  used 
against  countries  that  didn't  have  the 
proper  defensive  equipment  and  training. 
The  lack  of  proper  defensive  equipment 
and  training  made  the  Idea  of  a  chemical 
attack  feasible;  the  defending  side  could 
have  all  the  capacity  In  the  world  to 
retaliate  in  kind  and  it  would  have  done 
no  good  without  the  proper  defensive 
equipment  ancj  training. 

If  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
history  here,  it  ought  to  be  that  we  need 
the  best  possible  defenses  against  chemi- 
cal attack,  not  that  we  need  another  gen- 
eration of  nerve  gas  munitions. 

I  think  that  we  also  have  got  to  remem- 
ber that  there  are  intensive  negotiations 
going  on  in  Geneva,  and  they  have  been 
going  on  for  quite  awhile,  on  chemical 
weapons.  If  we  move  Into  the  production 
of  binary  weapons,  we  may  inhibit  those 
negotiations. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

The  gentlewoman  seems  to  think  by  the 
statement  that  she  has  just  made  that 
we  are  going  to  move  Into  the  production 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  bill.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill;  there  is  ptjfhing  in 
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the  appropriations;  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  R.  &  D.  bill  for  the  production  of 
binaries.  In  fact,  as  I  informed  the  com- 
mittee previously,  we  have  just  adopted 
an  amendment  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  will  absolutely  prohibit  the 
production  imtil  Congress  appropriates 
ior  it  and  until  the  Pi'esident  makes  the 
necessary  certification. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  It  is  my  under- 
,  standing  that  this  is  for  tlie  preparation 
of  production  if  we  should  decide  to  go 
ahead,  and  I  am  saying  why  should  we 
spend  the  money  to  prepare  for  produc- 
'tion  when  it  is  very  conceivable  w'e  are 
not  going  to  need  it  when  we  have  a  10- 
year  supply  which  will  not  be  outdated 
lor  another  10  years.  We  have  a  lot  of  it 
on  hand,  and  we  have  other  alternatives. 
We  still  have  not  come  up  with  a  defen- 
sive capability.  I  think  those  are  all  the 
questions  we  have  to  consider.and  I  think 
it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  the  inoiiey  at 
this  time. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
•-  yield  further,  the  purpose.  I  will  state  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  is  to 
give  us  the  option.  Personally,  I  hope  that 
we  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  I  rather  doubt  that  we 
will  because  there  is  also  the  nation  of 
China  with  a  considerable  number  of 
troopE  on  the  Soviet  border,  and  I  rather 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree 
to  destroy  all «!  their  stocks  of  chemical 
warfare  bccQjiae  of  that  situation. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDHR.  It  seems  to  me, 
though,  that  we  have  taken  care  of  when 
we^are  going  to  produce  these  by  allowing 
the^resident  and  the  Congress  to  take 
action  at  the  time  that  they  determine 
that  it\^s  needed.  It  seems  that  we  can  de- 
fer thii^  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  koing  to  spend  this  half  million 
dollars— iwhich  really  does  not  sound 
like  thai  much— but,  nevertheless,  we 
can  defej,-  this  judgment  whether  we  are 
going  toi  need  to  spend  that  mitil  we 
make  that  decision.  I  am  sure  we  can 
crank  ub  the  time  if  we  suddenly  find 
that  there  is  an  iristant  emersency.  But 
what  I  tiake  issue  with  the  gentlemaq^  on 
is  I  hearlhim  say  we  are  unilaterally  dis- 
arming. [VVe  are  not  unilaterally  disarm- 
ing. Research  and  development  is  going 
ahead,  a(nd  if  we  decide  to  go  into  pro- 
duction, we  can.  We  still  have  chemical 
stocks  that  are  left.  I  think  all  of  those 
things  are  certainly  in  order,  and  I  think 
when  money  is  so  precious,  we  can  hold 
off  that  decision  until  we  really  decide 
we  are  going  to  produce  it.  But  once,  we 
make  that  decision,  we  are  going  to  start 
building  the  production  facilities,  and 
then  so  many  times  these  tliinys  gain 
their  own  momentum. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  I  know  that  this  is  a  very 
unpleasant  subject  to  discuss,  but  I  will 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  it , 
is  going  to  take  us  2  years  to  get  into  the 
position  of  making  the  decision,  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  this  military  construc- 
tion item  at  this  time.  The  gentlewoman 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  later  on 
at  the  time  of  appropriations  for  produc- 
tion to  make  her  pioint,  but  we  have  got 
to  do  this  in  order  to  retain  the  option; 
otherwise  we  will  be  unilaterally  dis- 
arming, because  those  stocks  we  have  at 
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the  present  time  are  rapidly  deterioraT- 
ing.  They  are  being  destroyed,  and  they 
have  to  be  destroyed  because  they  are 
becoming  too  dangerous  to  handle  and 
store. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No;  most  of  them 
are  not  being  destroyed.  Most  of  them 
have  10  years  at  least  of  useful  life.  I 
really  question  how  fast  this  production 
needs  to  crank  up,  because  there  are  two 
harmless  chemicals  that  go  into  the  bi- 
nary system.  They  are  both  produced 
commercially  at  this  time  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  com- 
plex a  thing.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
technology  that  is  new. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  have  some  ques- 
tions on  this  issue.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the.  gentleman  from  Washington  for 
bringing  this  before  us,  because  it  relates 
to  an  item  that  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  us  in  Colorado  and.  I  know,  to  other 
parts  of  this  Nation  that  have  found 
themselves  to  be  the  recipients  of  storage 
of  these  chemical  agents.  I  have  one  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  ap- 
pear in  tills  budget  or  not — I  suppose  it 
would  not — but  would  the  gentleman 
from  Missomi  be  in  a  position  to  answer 
the  question  anyway.  Are  any  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  year's  procmement 
budget  defensive  gear? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  that  is  not  a  line  item. 
That  will  be  the  military  appropriations 
measure,  so  certainly  all  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  to  do  is  to  provide 
for  such  funds  in  his  committee.  We  do 
not  authorize  defensive  equipment  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  that  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
question  since  I  serve  on  the  Defense 
Subcommittee. 

There  is  presently  no  money  in  the 
budget  for  supplies  and  equipment  for 
defensive  ti-auiing.  There  should  be.  and 
the  committee  is  giving  consideration  to 
adding  items  for  defensive  clothing  and 
other  materials.  We  are  certainly  defi- 
cient in  those  areas. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that 
because  I  think  we  have  got  to  have  a 
rounded  picture.  It  seems  to  me  totally 
insensible  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
as  we  have  in  the  past  on  systems  such 
as  chemical  agents  we  are  talking  about 
and  to  give  little  attention  to  our  men 
who  may  have  to  face  these  chemical 
agents  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  in  the 
future. 

I  am  glad  we  have  had  a  chance  to  talk 


about  this.  I  hope  the  gentleman -*rom 
Florida  will  give  consideration  to  this 
in  the  future  when  that  comes  up. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  There  should  be  more  done 
in  the  defeasive  field. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  would  like 
to  pose  another  question.  We  have  a  little 
more  than  $500,000  which  this  amend- 
ment addresses 'itself  to  which  would  be  ■^ 
cut  out  of  the  bill  if  this  passes.  What  is 
in  this  now,  bricks  and  mortar  or  [fssem- 
bly  line  or  what? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  is  to  rehabilitate  an 
existing  facility  at  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  into 
which  equipment  will  be  moved  for  possi- 
ble production  of  the  binaries  if  the  Con- 
giess  appropriates  for  the  equipment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman give  me  any  idea  of  the  total 
final  cost  of  what  these  rehabilitations 
and  equipment  add  up  to? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  total  final  cost  is   ■ 
$562,000,  the  amount  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  that  is  ap- 
propriated and  spent  then  we  will  be  in 
a  position,  witheut  having  to  request  any 
more  funds  for  capital  construction  and 
plant  and  machinery  and  equipment,  to 
go  into  production  of  these  chemical 
ageii'.s? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  can  answer  the  gentle- 
man in  the  affirmative.  There  will  be  ap- 
proximately $8  million  equipment  cost 
and  that  is  in  the  appropriation  request 
this  year  too. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Another  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  pose  to  the  gentleman 
is  this.  One  of  the  appalling  discoveries 
in  relation  to  these  weapons  now  on  hand 
was  that  many  of  these  weapons  were 
deteriorating  and  becoming  dangerous, 
that  when  they  were  designed  and  built 
there  was  not  any  thought  given  to  how 
we  could  detoxify  them  safely. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  because  the 
committee  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  order  to 
detoxify  these  old  weapons  systems  that 
are  becoAag-  dangerous  they  have  to 
build  expensive  faciUties  to  handle  them 
safely  on  a  one-by-one  basis,  taking  ex- 
treme precautions  so  nobody  would  get 
hurt.  They  have  discovered  that  these 
old  items  were  built  without  any  thought 
given  to  detoxifying  them  safely  in  the 
future.  My  question  is,  knowing  this, 
have  the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
looked  into  the  plans  they  have  now  for 
the  manufactme  of  new  weapons  system 
to  make  absolutely  certain  that  this  does 
not  happen  again? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  believe  the  Army  has 
really  done  a  veiy  poor  job  of  explaining 
tills  program  and  I  have  gone  into  the 
program  very  deeply.  As  I  understand  the 
program  it  should  be  sold  on  a  safety  pro- 
gram basis.  What  we  should  be  doing  is 
destroying  all  the  existing  stores  that  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  about  and  that  I 
am  concerned  about  and  replacing  them 
with  these  binary  munitions  *'ariHiTr  tbr" 
are  safe.  They  are  safe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 
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(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Colorado  was  allowed  to 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado 
man,  if  I  miderstand  the 
answer — ^nd  correct  me  if  I 
the  committee  has  looked 
features  of  new  weapons 
might  be  built  and  is  insis 
weapons  systems  that  will 
be  safe  until  armed,  and  if 
safe  until  employed,  and  can 
safely. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  m; ' 
the  desire  of  the  committee 
the  chemical  warfare 
"Nation  at  all  but  it  is 
the  weapons  we  have  much 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado,  that  is  what 
I  am  getting  at.  I  take  it  ther  the  answer 
is  yes,  the  gentleman  has  looked  into 
this  and  he  has  m>de  this  concern  well 
known  to  the  Armj^  and  hi  intends  to 
make  known  to  the  Army  taat  is  what 
he  intends  to  do.  Is  that  ccrrect? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Wf  are  going  to  foUow 
very  closely  this  entire  proje  ct  in  all  its 
adjects,  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado 
more  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  _ 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado 
man,  I  hope  the  committee  _ 
I  am  constrained  to  support 
ment.  There  has  been  no 
with  the  statement  of  the  „ 
from  Colorado  with  respect  lo 
of  time  we  have  ahead  of  us 
to  existing  stocks  of  these 
think   the   gentlewoman 
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What  is  the  hurry? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chair 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chat 
gentleman  said  there  was  no 
with  the  statement  of  the 
from  Colorado   (Mrs.   SchroA)er 
the  time  schedule  on  chemical 
tions.  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
these  current  supplies  would 
able  to  us  for  at  least  10  years 
derstanding  from  the  chairman 
subcommittee    Is    that    thes; 
stocks  stre  rd^teriorating  rapidly 
will  havft  to  lie  destroyed  wltl^n 
5  years;  sorihis  Is  not  a  10- 
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ule.  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
said. 

In  addition,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  pointed  out  to 
the  conference  committee,  it  will  take  us 
at  least  2  or  3  years  to  get  into  produc- 
tion of  a  new  safe  binary  replacement; 
so  at  the  most  we  would  have  a  period 
of  only  about  2  years  to  get  these  sup- 
plies to  the  places  we  need  them,  if  we 
.should  need  them,  before  the  stocks  pres- 
ently on  hand  become  militarily  useless. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.^ 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
technique  oyid  the  chemicals  on  hand  are 
off  shelf  and  are  simple  to  put  together 
Is  that  right  or  v^?rong? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  My  understanding 
IS  that  it  would  take  about  2  years  to 
get  into  production  of  binary  area 
chemical^  We  have  to  get  the  machinery 
ready.  We  have  to  get  the  plant  built. 
That  is  what  the  money  is  for  in  this 
particular  bill.  So  even  if  we  produce 
posthaste,  today  we  cannot  produce  any- 
thing for  at  least  2  years. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, taking  the  gentleman's  estimate 
we  have  5  years  of  equipment  and  weap- 
ons on  hand.  The  gentleman  says  it  takes 
2  years.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  state 
that  they  will  not  go  ahead  and  build 
until  Congress  authorizes,  until  Congress 
appropriates  the  funds.  That  being  the 
case.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to;appropri- 
ate  these  moneys  at  this  time 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  question  be- 
fore us  is  whether  we  are  going  to  give 
the  green  light  via  the  backdoor,  that 
IS,  by  authorizing  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  house  binary  production  in 
this  military  construction  bill,  for  going 
ahead  with  a  complete  multimiUlon  dol- 
lar refurbishing  of  the  very  horrible 
chemical  weapons  of  war— and  make  this 
decision  in  the  midst  of  very  delicate  ne- 
gotiations that  are  going  on  to  ban  these 
chemical  weapons  in  Geneva.  That  such 
agreements  are  achievable  is  quite  clear- 
ly demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  reached  agreement  with  respect 
to  banning  biological  weapons,  and  the 
stocks  of  these  biological  weapons 
around  the  world  are,  in  fact,  being  de- 
stroyed subject  to  international  agree- 
ment. It  is  the  same  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment that  is  being  sought  to  be  arrived 
at  with  respect  to  chemical  weapons 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  the  ongoing  international  negotia- 
tions evei-y  opportunity  to  succeed  be- 
fore we  go  ahead  wjth  the  development 
of  a  new  generation  of  chemical  weap- 
ons, as  this  bill  facilitates. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  Agency  takes 
the  position  that  going  ahead  with  the 
development  of  these  binary  weapons  at 
this  time,  devel<HJing  these  new  binaries, 
could  well  prejudice  the  negotiations  that 
are  going  on.  Under  these  circumstances. 


we  certainly  should  not  prejudice  the 
.success  of  these  negotiations. 

If  we  reach  that  agieement,  then  of 
course  all  the  money  that  is  proposed 
to  be  spent  at  the  present  time  is  going 
to  be  totally  wasted. 

What  we  are  really  addressing  here  is 
the  key  i.ssue  of  whether  we  should  go 
ahead  with  this  binary  development  for 
which  specific  provi.sion  is  made  in  the 
defense  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills  that  are  coming  before  us. 
Last  year  the  House,  in  its  wisdom, 
struck  out  this  money,  feeling  that  we 
should  not  undertake  this  tremendous 
rjiultimillion  obligation  while  negotia- 
tions were  going  on.  We  should  just  con- 
tinue with  research  "and  development.  I 
think  we  should  maintain  that  position. 
I  got  interested  in  this  because  I  took 
on  to  my  staff  Ms.  Dee  Coridini,  legis- 
litive  assistant  for  our  former  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  Wayne 
Owens,  upon  whose  motion  binary  ap- 
propriations were  struck  from  the  ap- 
propriations bill  last  year.  I  do  not  think 
the  situation  really  differs  any  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  testified  that  they  are  making 
progress  in  negotiations,  that  there  is 
hope  for  an  agreement,  and  that  going 
ahead  with  binary  production  at  this 
time  could  prejudice  the  negotiations.  I 
think  we  ought  not  authorize  this  money. 
It  is  quite  clear,  and  there  is  testimony 
before  the  committee,  that  there  is  no 
sense  at  all  in  going  ahead  with  this 
construction  unless  we  go  ahead  with 
the  binary  program.  The  construction 
decision  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
binary  decision. 

The  testimony  was  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Kenneth  Cooper,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Engineers,  U.S.  Army.  In  that  testimony 
he  said,  ".  .  .  The  key  as  to  whether 
this  project  should  be  approved  or  not 
will  be  in  connection  with  the  equip- 
ment that  is  in  another  portion  of  the 
bill  for  $8.8  million." 

Mr.  Shumate  then  asked,  "That  is  in 
the  procurement  bill?" 

General  Cooper  said,  "In  the  procure- 
ment bill." 

Mr.  Bennett  then  asked,  "You  are  say- 
ing, if  that  is  turned  down,  we  ought 
not  to  build  this?" 

General  Cooper  responded.  "That  is 
correct.  The  two  have  to  be  tied  to- 
gether." 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  prejudice 
the  underlying  binary  decision  by  au- 
thorizing construction  at  this  time.  I 
think  the  construction  ought  to  be  voted 
down,  and  when  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  comes  up,  I  think  binary  de- 
velopment itself  ought  to  be  voted  down 
and  that  we  should  give  the  negotiations 
in  Geneva  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  so 
that  this  new  generation  of  chemical 
weapons  does  not  have  to  be  built  at  all 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
genUeman  has  said  that  he  does  not 
think  we  ought  to  go  ahead  with  this 
construction  while  negotiations  are  going 
on.  But  we  have  negotiations  going  on 
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now  with  respect  to  our  nuclear  ai-senal 
and  our  long  range  missiles,  SALT  II. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  our 
own  ongoing  efforts  to  improve  our  own 
capabilities  in  the  missile  field. 

So  why  should  we  stop  trying  to  protect 
oiirsclves  in  the  chemical  warfare  fipVl 
simply  because  negotiations  are  going 
on?  If  those  negotiations  do  not  succeed, 
then  we  will  simply  have  lost  time  and 
will  be  in  a  poorer  position  to  respond 
2  or  3  years  down  the  line  if  we  have 
to  in  order  to  protect  ourselves. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well,  we  have  ade- 
quate protection  at  the  present  time  with 
the  existing  chemical  stocks  that  we 
have,  and  I  think,  unlike  the  nuclear 
situation  where  the  ultimate  deterrent 
in  nuclear  warfare  is  oar  defensive  re- 
taliatory capability,  thA  chemical  class 
of  weapons  is  very  similar  to  the  biologi- 
cal class  of  weapons.  We  have  a  situation 
where  it  is  very  hard  to  control  the  use 
of  these  kinds  of  weapons.  They  pose  a 
tremendous  danger^  our  own  troops. 

I  am  told,  and  I  got  a  briefing  from  the 
military  on  this,  that  defensive  equip- 
ment presently  as  developed  by  both 
sides  is  so  .cumbersome  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  serviceman  to  operate 
bearing  this  equipment.  They  cannot 
W'ork  for  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  pro- 
tective  gear  and  their  movements  are 
very  restricted  in  it. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  classification  of 
v;eapoj<s  on  which  international  agree- 
merjt  is  very  likely  to  be  reached,  just 
ike  biological  weapons  on  which  such  an 
agreement  has  been  reached.  Since  the 
disarmament  people  who  are  conducting 
these  negotiations  feel  that  going  ahead 
with  binary  development  would  hurt  the 
possibility  of  reaching  that  agreement, 
I  think  we  should  at  least  give  them  an- 
other ytear. 

Mr.  STE^TTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  recognize  that  in  the  absence  of 
defensive  equipment,  the  basic  defense 
we  have  in  chemical  warfare  is  k  strong 
offensive  capability  tliat  will  deter  any 
enemy  attack? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  have  an  adequate  chemical 
warfare  capability  for  the  time  being, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  Into  a 
multimillion-dollar  development  of  a  new 
"generation  of  chemical  warfare  weapons 
while  we  have  a  good  chance  of  reaching 
an  agreement. 

Certainly  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
do  that  by  the  back  door,  by  saying  we 
ought  to  construct  the  buildings  now  and 
decide  later  whether  the  activities  for 
which  the  buildings  are  intended  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  correct  a  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  about  this 
item  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  being  or  becom- 
ing a  multlmiUion-doUar  program.  Such 
a  happening  Is  simply  not  possible.  You 
heard  the  comment  made  by  the  subcom- 
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It  has  now  been 


worked  out.  Oiu:  counterparts  in  the 
other  body  have  agreed.  Whether  we 
proceed  with  gas  production  was  very 
vigorously  debated  in  conference.  The 
conference  committee  report  will  show 
there  can  be  no  gas  production  until  the 
President  certifies  that  gas  production  is 
necessary  to  our  national  security.  With 
a  conference  report  like  this — how  can 
there  be  a  multimillion-dollar  progn 

Actually  the  Uve  item  concerns  aiydld 
building  out  at  Pine  Bluff  known  as 
buiding  52-220.  All  we  are  doing  is  pro- 
viding for  some  alterations,  som/ parti- 
tions, and  a  small  addition. 

So  I  refer  again  to  the  most  iilaccurate 
comment  made  that  this  start*  a  multi- 
million-dollar program  and  say  such  is 
false  and  untrue  because  there  cannot  be 
any  start  on  production  under  the' com- 
promise that  was  reached  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  >k 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Yes,  I  yi^ld  to  the 
gentleman.  Let  us  see 'if  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  can  refute  what  has  just 
been  said. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  $8.8  million 
tliat  is  in  the  appropriations  bill,  subject 
only  to  certification  by  the  President. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Oh,  but  it  is  not  an 
appropriation.  Nothing  has  been  appro- 
priated and  will  not  be  until  certified  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  H  tlie  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  that  is  all  that  is  required, 
a  certification  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ?> 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding;  $562,000  improves  the  building. 
In  the  defense  appropriation  biU  this 
yeaf  is  $8.8  million  to  put  the  production 
line  into  the  building.  That  is  not  pro- 
ducing anything,  but  it  puts  the  hne  In. 
I  hope  this  straightens  that  matter  out. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  I  hope  it  also  straight- 
ens out  the  fact  that  we  are  not  startmg 
any  multimillion-dollar  production  until 
the  President  certifies  the  matter. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  delete 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  a  binary 
nei-ve  gas  munitions  production  line. 

Let  me  stress  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
in  agreement  with  many  of  the  necessary 
national  security  objectives  met  by  H.R. 
5210.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price),  and  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  ,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  labored  hard  on 
this  measure.  However,  on  this  one  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
binaries,  I  feel  compelled  to  register  re- 
spectful but  firm  exception. 

This  is  not  a  position  taken  lightly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  anived  at  only 
after  much  serious  thought  and  consid- 
eration. Primarily,  my  views  on  this  ques- 
tion are  based  on  extensive  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  in  May 
1974  on  "U.S.  Chemical  Warfare  Policy." 


^  The  binary  issue  was  thoroughly  i-e- 
vifewed  in  those  hearings  because  of  its 
serious  and  far-reaching  Implications  to 
U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  policy. 
On  the  basis  of" that  hearing  review,  aiid 
as  reconfirmed  by  more  recent  develop- 
ments, it  is  my  firm  beUef  that  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests  would  be  served 

est  by  postponing  this  funding  request. 

The  following  reasons — all  fully  docu- 
mented in  the  hearing  record — dictate 
my  position: 

The  $562,000  requested  in  this  bill  and 
the  $8.8  million  in  the  Defense  appropri- 
ations bill  represent  only  a  first  step 
phase.  Testimony  in  our  hearings  indi- 
cates that  the  ultimate  total  cost  will 
more  likely  be  $2  billion — $1  billion  for 
full  procurement  and  an  additional  $1 
billion  for  disposal  of  existing  stockpiles. 
Thus,  this  is  but  the  proverbisfl  camels 
nose  under  the  tent. 

Approving  this  funding  authorization 
canics  with  it  the  inherent  danger  of 
violating  established  weapons  standardi- 
zation procedures.  By  the  executive 
branch's  own  admission,  the  binary  sys- 
tem has  not  had  adequate  open-air  test- 
ing. The  question  therefore  is  whether  we 
want  to  authorize  the  implementation  of 
a  weapons  system  which  has  not  yet  been 
proven  militarily  effective. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  there  is  no  firm 
position  within  the  executive  branch  re- 
garding tlie  desirability  of  the  binary 
system.  Thus,  if  this  authorization  re- 
mains it  could,  in  effect,  be  intei-preted  as 
congressional  approval  of  the  system  by 
both  the  Defense  Department  and  by 
other  cpuntries. 

Implementation  of  the  binary  will 
probably  prove  highly  destablizing  to  ne- 
gotiations at  the  Conference  Committee 
on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  and  thereby 
seriously  jeopardize  the  chances  of 
reaching  a  comprehensive  international 
agreement  on  CW. 

While  the  chief— and  legitimate — ra- 
tionale for  the  binary  Is  increased  safety 
in  storage  and  transportation,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  current 
stockpile  is  adequate. 

Finally,  there  is  cfoubt  regarding  the 
wilhngness  of  our  NATO  allies — West 
Germany  in  parti(nilar — to  accept  re- 
placement supplies  of  the  binary  weap- 
ons, thereby  putting  into  serious  question 
the  necessary  advantage  of  forward- 
based  deployment.  Mf.  Leon  Sloss.  Po- 
litico-Military Affairs,  Depaffment  of 
State,  in  answer  to  a  question  on  this  Is- 
sue stated  before  my  subcommittee  on 
May  14,  1974: 

I  am  not  in  the  position  to  offer  a  Judg- 
ment on  whether  the  Introduction  of  bina- 
ries would  be  accepted  or  resisted  by  our  al- 
lies. I  think  there  is  some  uncertainty  of 
that,  but  I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  increase  the  stockpile  or  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  sites  where  we  had 
weapons  stockpiled  that  this  would  run  Into 
difficulties. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  should 
note  that  in  opposing  the  binary  I  am 
reflecting  the  respected  and  authoritative 
concern  of  none  other  than  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Dr.  Fred  C.  Ikle.  Twice  within 
the  last  4  months — before  my  own  sub- 
committee on  March  5,  and  before  th» 
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House  Defense  Appropriatlor  s 
mittee  on  June  9 — Dr.  Ikle  observed 
it  would  be  "premature"  for 
States  to  go  into  production  or 
nerve  gas  program.  He  furtljer 
that  such  a  step  might  weU 
third  countries"  to  produce 
since  it  is  a  "relatively  easy' 
quote  again  from  Dr.  Ikle:  "1 
gency    in    moving    toward 
closed  quote.  — -. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sharfc 
ments.  It  is  time  that  we  cl^se 
between    this    Nation's 
chemical   warfare   policy 
measured  against  its  actions 
is  now.  I  iu*ge  support  for 
ment  deleting  the  authorizatii  »n 
for  a  binary  nerve  gas  murittons 
duction  line. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairmai  i 
strike  the  requisite  number 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  listening 
debate,  and  I  had  the 
nothing  finally  had  been  defcided 
picked  up  the  committee  report 
is  very  clear.  It  says: 

At  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  the 
proves  a  binary  munitions  facility 
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So  if  we  want 'a  binary  miiiitions  fa- 
cility, we  will  vote  against  tl  is  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  very  clear,  in  light  of 
the  testimony  by  Dr.  Dele,  thi  it  it  is  Im- 
prudent to  proceed  at  this  pot  it,  and  the 
^point  that  he  makes  is  that  tl  e  develop- 
ment of  binary  weapons  is  go:  ng  to  offer 
to  other  countries  the  very  inexpensive, 
easily  developed  new  weapois  system, 
which  is  going  to  be  troublesjime  to  the 
whole  world. 

I  think  to  the  extent  we 
straint  and  work  on  an  agreement 
clearly  in  our  interest. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairm^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding.  As  was  pointed 
just  reserving  the  options  of 
productiolh'  of  binary 
authorization  and  the 
the  appropriation  bill  and  by 
money  which  has  already 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemfen 
tlon.  Is  It  true  that  the  gentl^an 
Minnesota  is  not  in  favor  of 
disarming  in  the  field  of 
fare? 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman 
yield,  of  course  I  do  not  think 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  we  do  not 
decision  somewhere  in  the 
years  to  go  into  the  productioi 
munitions,  all  of  our  stocks 
stroyed.   They   are   deterioratin 
are  unsafe  to  handle.  They 
store. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the 
yield  further,  it  is  my 
that  the  particular  munitions 
interested  in,  most  of  them 
to  a  10-year  life  remaining 
life. 

This  gives  us  plenty  of  time  to  make  a 
decision.  We  do  not  have  to  make  the 
decision  now;  we  should  not  mi  ike  it  now. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  course,  this  Is  all  over 
5  years.  The  testimony  is  thaj  it  will  be 
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between  5  and  10  years  when  our  chem- 
ical warfare  capability  will  be  gone. 

It  is  my  position  that  we  must  main- 
tain an  offensive  capabllity^sa^hat  we 
do  not  expose  ourselves  to  a  cheinicat 
warfare  attack.  It  would  be  only  used  as 
a  retaliatory  measure. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  a  very  emotion- 
al subject  and  it  is  an  unpleasant  sub- 
ject, but  yet  poison  gas  has  been  used 
four  times  during  this  century.  Each 
time  it  was  used,  it  was  used  against  a 
nation  that  did  not  have  a^emical  war 
fare  capability. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Bu^  would  remind  the 
gentleman  that  we/have  plenty  of  time 
left.  Moreover,  in  (this  era  of  nuclear 
weapons,  both  tactical  and  strategic,  it 
would  be  crazy  for  the  Soviets  or  anyone 
else  to  launch  a  chemical  attack  in  the 
face  of  a  retaliatory  nuclear  strike  on 
whatever  level  is  required. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  far  more  effective 
than  chemical  warfare.  The  use  of  chem- 
icals in  many  respects  is  becoming  out- 
moded, and  the  only  thing  we  need  to  do 
is  maintain  some  capability  so  that  we 
will  have  a  modest  defensive  capability 
in  the  face  of  other  countries'  having 
chemical  warfare  weapons.  In  consider- 
ing the  use  of  chemical  warfare  weapons, 
it  falls  far  short  of  the  effectiveness  of 
nuclear  weapons,  which  we  have  In 
grejMr  abundance. 

So  this  is  not  *a  gi-eat  problem  which 
the  gentleman  raises. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  Is  not  saying  we  should 
respond  in  a  nuclear  fashion  if  we  were 
subjected  to  a  very  limited  chemical 
warfare,  attack. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Of  course,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  European  Theater,  which 
is  obviously  where  the  issue  would  be 
met.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  use  of 
chemical  warfare,  which  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  international  agreements, 
would  provide  the  basis  for  retaliating  on 
an  appropriate  level  with  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wa^ington  (Mr.  Hicks). 

Tht  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va-' 
cate  proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quonun  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice.       '  . 

QtrORTTM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  one 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  clause 
2,  rule  XXin,  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks). 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  219.  noes  185, 

;>t  voting,aQ^as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  442] 
AYBS— 219 


Abilnor 

AbzuK 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Armstrong 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badlllo 

Bald  us 

Barrett 

Beard,  B.I. 

Bede'.l 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhlll 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

ColUns.  111. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Daniel  son 

Dell  urns 
.  Derrick 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg, 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Emery 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans.  InU. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Fish 

Fisher 
.^ithiau 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich 

Forsythe 
Fraser 


Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oiaimo 

Gibbons 

Gradlson 

Green 

Glide 

Hagedorn 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechier,  W.  Va 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungale 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jordan 

Karth 

Hasten 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

T.eggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDa^e 

McHiigh 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Maguire 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

MottI 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers,  "Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzi 

NOES— 185 
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RECORDED  VOTE 


The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
that  a  recorded  vote  be  taken  on  the 


Alexander 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Boggs 
Bo  wen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 


Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
But-hanau 
Burgener 
Bferleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  JM. 


Nix 

Noian 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OHara 

Ottlnger 

Fatten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N  Y. 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Prever 
Pritchard 
Qule 

RaUsback 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Rodino 
lioe 

Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Hyan 

St  Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Po'arz 
Spellman 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
S.ark 

Steeiman    - 
Steiger,  Wis. 
StoJyes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Thompson 
Thone 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 


Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devino 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Downing,  Va. 
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Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Lent 

Rose 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Rousselot 

English 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Runnels 

Erlenbom 

Long,  Lb. 

Santlnl 

Eshlemau 

Lott 

Sattwfleld 

Findley 

Lujan 

Schulze 

Flowers 

McClory 

Sebellus 

Piynt 

McColllster 

Shipley 

Fountaia 

McDonald 

Shriver 

Frey 

McEwen 

Shuster 

OUman 

McFail 

Sikes 

Ginn 

McKay 

Sisk 

Ooldwafer 

Madigan 

Slack 

Gonzalez 

Mahon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Good.lng 

Mann 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Grassley 

Mathis 

Snyder 

Guyer 

Michel 

Spence 

Haley 

Milford 

Staggers 

Hammer- 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stanton, 

schmldt 

Mills 

J.  WlUiam 

Hanley 

Minish 

Steed 

Hansen 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Harsha 

Montgomery 

Stephens 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moore 

Stratton 

Hebert 

Moorhead, 

Sullivan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Cailf. 

Symington 

Henderson 

Morgan 

Synuns 

Hightower 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Hiuls 

Miirtha 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Hinshaw 

Myers,  Ind. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Holt 

Natcher 

Thornton 

Howe 

Nichols 

Treen 

Hubbard 

O'Brien 

Vander  Jagt 

Hutchinson 

Passman 

Waggonnor 

Hyde 

Patman,  Te:<. 

Walsh 

Ichord 

Vepper 

Wampler 

Johnson,  Calif 

Perkins   • 

White 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pettis 

Whitehurst 

Jones,  Ala. 

Poage 

Whitten 

Jones,  N.C. 

Price 

Wilson,  Bob 

Jones,  Okla. 

Quillen 

WUson,  C.  H, 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Randall     - 

Winn 

Kazen 

Regula 

Wylle 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Y'oung,  Fla. 

Ketchum 

Roberts 

Young,  Tex. 

Lagomarslno 

Robinson 

Latta 

Rogers 

NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

-".nderson, 

Hastings 

Rees 

Calif. 

Jarman 

Rlsenhoover 

Banc  us 

Jenrette 

Skubitz 

Bell 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

Teague 

Broomfield 

Keiiy 

Udall 

Can- 

Kindness 

Vlgorlto 

Daniel,  Dan 

Landrum 

Wiggins 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Young,  Alaska 

Flood 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Zeferettl 

Ford.  Tenn. 

O'NeUl     A 
Peyser       / 

Fulton 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  II 

•  •  Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the 

.following  acquisition  and  coiistructlon : 

lNsn>E  THE  United  States  ♦  • 

THIRD  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Gon- 
uecticut,  $17,513,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New  Jersey. 
$879,000.  f»i> 

Naval  Underwater  Sy.stems  Center,  New 
London,  Dresden,  New  York,  $150,000. 

NAVAL  DISTRICT,  WASHINGTOK 

Naval  District,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $1,704,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington 
District  of  Columbia,   $4,824/)00. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda, 
Maryland,   $100,000,000;^_^ 

Uniformed.^  Sprfie^S^Unlverslty  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  Bethesda,  Maryland.  •64- 
5*00,000. 

Naval  Ship  Research  Development  Center, 
Carderock,  Maryland,  $550,000. ' 


Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  Dahlgren, 
Virginia,  $2,375,000. 

FIFTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fl^t,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  $4,246,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Direction  Systems  Training 
Center,  *  Atlantic,  Dam  Neck,  Virginia, 
$4,383,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia,  $3,- 
2!)3.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia, $14,743,000. 

SIXTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  CecU  Field,  Florida, 
$2,557,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$3,382,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida,  $3,169,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Orlando,  Florida,  $2,978,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$5,588,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
$4,282,000. 

Navel  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field,  Flor- 
ida, $967,000. 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  $2,748,000. 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  Train- 
ing Center,  Charlest<jfir'^  South  Carolina, 
$250,000.  ^-^-v^ 

Naval  Station,  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
$2,100,000. 

Polaris  Missile  Facility  Atlantic,  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  $195,000r 

EIGHTH   NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Personnel  Center,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, $21,300,000.  -> 

Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, $1,856,000. 

NINTH   NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  1111- 
nols,  $10,448,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois,  $1  151,000. 


Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow,  Cal- 
ifornia, $700,(}00. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $9,480,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Califor- 
nia, $2,000,000.  ^ 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentyulne  Palms,  Cal- 
ifornia, $3,159,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bav, 
Hawaii.  $5,410,000. 

TRIDENT     FACILITIES  ^ 

Various  locations.  Trident  Facilities.  $186.- 
967,000.  of  which  not  more  than  $7,000,000 
shaU  be  avaUable  for  communHy  impact  as- 
sistance as  authorized  by  section  608  of 
Public  Law  93-552. 

POLLUTION      ABATEMENT 

Various  locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment. $3,262,000. 

Various  locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $44,827,000. 

F.NERO  r      CONSERVATION 

Various  locations.  $28,828,000. 

NI7CLEAR      WEAPONS      SECURITY 

Various  locations.  $6,580,000, 

Outside  the  United  States 

TENTH  naval  DISTRICT 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range.  Roosevelt 
Roads.  Puerto  Rico,  $2,128,000. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN   AREA 

Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda,  $78,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Guantanamo  Bav,  Cuba. 
$3,264,000. 

Naval  Station.  Guantanamo  Bav,  Cuba. 
$450,000. 

INDIAN  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Support  Activity.  Diego  Garcia, 
Chagos  Archipelago,  $13,800,000. 

PACIFIC   OCEAN  AREA 

f  Naval  Communication  Station.  Pinegayan, 


ELEVENTH   NAVAL   DISTRICT 

National  Parachute  Test  Range.  El  Centro, 
California,  $1,345,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
California,  $3,322,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  California. 
$20,746,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Calif(»mia, 
$13,817,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  $1,920,000. 

Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center,  San 
Diego,  California,  $3,795,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. $5,455,000. 

TWTELFTH      NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia, $264,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia, $2,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Nevada,  $554,000. 

THIRTEENTH     NAVAL      DISTRICT 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Bremerton, 
Washington,  $29,959,000. 

Naval  Ah-  Station,  Whidbev  Island,  Wash- 
ington, $1,082,000. 

FOURTEENTH     KATAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha- 
waU.  $2,605,000. 

Naval. Communication  Station,  Honolulu, 
Wahlawa,  Hawaii,  $2,500,000. 

MARINE     CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $13,423,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  cKerry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $3lb47,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River,  North 
Carolina,  $1,983,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  $2,782,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona. 
$1,164,000.  ^ 


_yj  

"TSuam,  Mariana  Islands,  $1,200,000. 

Naval    Security    Group    Activity,    Hanza, 
Okinawa,  $697,000. 

POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

Various  locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $250,000. 

Sec  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
facilities   by   proceeding   with   construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  mlaslons 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:    (1)   unforeseen  security  consid- 
erations,   (2)    new    weapons    developments, 
(3)    new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment  requirements,   or    (4)    Improved 
production    schedules,    if    the    Secretary    of 
Defense  determines   that   deferral   of   such 
construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  would 
be  inconsistent   with  interests  of  national 
security,    and    in    connection    therewith    to 
acquire,  construct,  convent,  rehabilitate,  or 
install     permanent     or     temporary     public 
works,     including     land     acquisition,     site 
preparation,    appurtenances,    utilities,    and 
equipment,  in  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,- 
000:    Provided.   That    the    Secretary    of   the 
Navy,  or  his  designee,  sliall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees  on   Armed   Services   of   the   Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  decision  to  implement,  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken    under    this    section,    including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  therat"     fi 
This  authorization  wiU  expire  upon  "enact-       \ 
ment  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  Military  Con- 
struction   Authorization    Act.    except     for 
those    public     works    projects     concerning 
which  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the   Senate   and   House   of   Representatives 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States,"  in  section  201 
as  follows: 
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Coa^  tal 


Flor  da 
place 


c^  use 

••>  150,i 
■■$  146,: 


e 

*  175,( 
$  !48,' 


tlie 


respect    Xo    "Naval 
South     Carolina 
as^  insert    in 


pli  ce 


cla  use 
'•».  33 


(1)  With  respect  to  "Naval 
Lal>oratory,    Panaxna    City 
out  "M397,000"  and  Insert  in 
"$11,321,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Naval 
School.    Monterey,    California, 
"$1,847,000"    and    Insert    In 
"$2,064,000". 

(b)    Public    Law   90-408,    as 
amended   by  striking  out  In 
section  802    •$244,059,000'  and  •" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  " 
ani   "$253,065,000'',  respectively. 

Sec.     204.     (a)     Public     Law 
amcnUed,    Is    amended    under    t! 

"lUSIDE    THE    UNfTED    STATfcJ,"    lU 

B3  follows : 

(1)  Witji  respect  to  "OMEG.^ 
Station,  Haiku,  Oabu.  Hawaii," 
"$3.1G2,00Q"  and  insert  in  pi 
"W,762,00tf".' 

(b)    Public    Law    01-511,    as 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clau 
tion    602    "$247,869,000"  _and    ' 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  " 
and  $275,607,000",  respectively. 

Sec.     205.     (a)     Public     Law 
amended.    Is    amended    under 
"Inside  the  Untied  States,"  in 
as  follows: 

(1)  With 
Charleston. 
"$5,316,000," 
'■$7,916,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Shi 
Sound,  Bremerton.  Washington," 
"$5,992,000"    and    Insert    la    pi: 
••$7,792,000."" 

(b)    Public   Law   92-545,    as    a 
amended  by  striking  out   in 
section  702  "$488,493,000"  and  " 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  " 
and  "$537,310,000, ■■  respectively. 

Sec.     206.     (a)     Public     Law 
amended,    is    amended    under    t 
••Inside  the  UNrxED  States,"  in 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Statl 
Vh-glnU,     strike   out   '$18,183 
sert  In  place  thereof  "$20,472,000 

(2)  Wl'h  respect  to  "Long 
Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California, 
"$6,808,000"    and    Insert    In 
"$11,508,000." 

(3)  With  respect  to  "Navy 
Center,    San    Diego.   California,' 
•'$2,471,000"    and    Insert    in 
'$5 .982,000.  •• 

(4)  With  respect  to  "Puget 
Shipyard.    Bremerton,    Washington, 
out  "$2,300,000  "  and  insert  in 
"$3,53 1.000."  f 

(5)  With  respect  to  "Naval 
Harbor,  Hawaii."  strike  out  "$4. 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$4,824,000 

With  respect  to  "Marine  Corps 
Cherry    Point,    North   Carolina," 
"$1,821, 000"*  and  Insert  in  place 
700.000." 

(7)  With   respect   to   '•Marine 
Station.  New  River,  North 
out  •'$3,245,000  "  and  insert  In 
"$«,755,000' 

(8)  With  respect  to  "Marine 
Center.  Barstow,  California 
210,000"'   and  insert  in   place 
882,000." 

(9)  With    respect;    to    "Marine 
Station,   Kaneohe   Bay,   Hawaii, 
"$5,988,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
495,000."' 

(b)    Public    Law   93-166,    as 
amended  by  striking  out  In 
section  602  "$522,006,000^  and  " 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  ' 
and  "$606,882,000,"  respectively, 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Public  Law  93-652 
\inder    the    heading    "Inside 
States,"  in  section  201  as  follows 


Postgraduate 

strike    out 

pi  ice    thereof 


appended,    is 

(2)    of 

924,000"" 

.200,000"' 


91-511,  as 
IS  heading 
;c2tion  201 

Navigation 

strike    out 

sice    thereof 

opiended.   Is 

2  cf  seo- 

007.000" 

,469,000"' 


92-545,     as 

heading 

action  201 


Shipyard. 

strike     out 

thereof 


^V&rd.  Puget 
strike  cut 
e  .thereof 
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Systems 

'"    strike 

thereof 


;ided.    is 
(2)    of 
,410.000" 

,893,000" 


93-166,  as 
e  heading 
section  201 


n,  Norfolk, 
and   in- 


B^ach   Naval 

strike  out 

plJce    thereof 

pjbllc  Works 

strike    out 

pl^e    thereof 

S#und  Naval 

strike 

pttce  thereof 

St  itlon.  Pearl 
0  SO, 000"  and 
" 

Mr  Station, 

strike   out 

thereof  "$9,- 


Corps  Air 
•  strike 
thereof 


place 


O  irps  Supply 

Btrll  :e  out  "W,- 

tliereof  "$6,- 


Corps   Air 

strike   out 

tjiereof  "$8,» 


amended.   Is 

cl$use   (2)    of 

,839,000." 

,049,000" 


$130,1 

'$547,( 


Is  amended 
UNtrxo 


(1)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Air  Station, 
Cecil  Field,  Florida,"  strike  out  "$6,893,000'', 
and  Insert  In  piaoe  thereof  "$9,214,000.'" 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Station.  May- 
port,  Florida,"  stAke  out  "S3,239,000'  and 
insert  In  place  the*of  "$3,65t,000.'" 

<3)  With  resp#<it  tA  "Naval  Air  Station, 
Corpu-  ClirlUl,  Texan."  strike  out  "$1,830,000'" 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  "85,430,000."" 

(4)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Air  Station, 
Miramar,  California,"  strike  out  ••$11,722,000" 
ail  in~:rt  in  place  thereof  "$13,732,000." 

(G)  With  re-pert  to  "Naval  Air  Station, 
North  Island,  California."  strike  out  •'912,- 
913.000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$14,- 
9^3  OCO." 

(6)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Station,  Adak, 
Alaskn,""  strike  out  "37,697,000"  and  Insert 
l.n  pl.-.ce  thereof  "$10,642,000."' 

(7)  With  rerjject  to  "Puget  Sound  Naval 
Ghlnyar  J,  Bremerton,  Washington,""  strike  out 
••$3b3.0C0""  and  inrert  In  place  thereof  $823,- 
CCO."" 

(8)  With  respect  to  "Marine  Corps  Air 
Ctation.  Kineohe  Bay,  Hawaii,"  strike  out 
•■."-'^.497,"00""  and  insert  in  place  thereof   'itS,- 

fi'je.coc."' 

(b)  Public  Law  93  r52  Is  amended  by 
Etrl'l'iT  out  In  clau'-e  (2)  of  nectlon  602 
••$509,498,000"  and  "$550 ,956.000  "  and  Insert- 
in-T  in  place  thereof  "$523,038,000'  and  "$564,- 
406.00?."  rsspeetively. 

Mr.  ICIIORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Cli'^irman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiial  title  II  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Eecord.  and  open  to 
amendment  rt  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
tiae  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.•^.ouri? 

Thirc  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered    BT    Mn.    STKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
Th?  Clerk  read  as  follo'ws: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes  :  On  page 
60,  after  line  25  Insert  the  following:  "Na- 
val Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida,  $450,000 
from  funds  authorized  In  this  Act  for  other 
projects  at  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
committee  will  note,  my  amendment 
does  not  add  money  to  the  bill.  It  speci- 
fies that  of  the  money  now  authorized 
by  the  bill  for  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Pensacola,  $450,000  can  be  used  for  a 
project  for  which  a  serious  need  has 
been  demonstrated.  It  is  for  a  building  to 
house  a  simulator,  the  2B24  simulator 
for  the  UH-1  helicopter.  The  Navy  is 
very  short  on  simulators.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  committee  that  simulators 
are  a  very  important  part  of  the  mili- 
tary training  programs.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  pilot  training.  Simulators 
significantly  reduce  training  costs,  be- 
cause prospective  pilots  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  a  simulator.  Much  of 
what  they  need  to  learn  in  the  air  can 
come  from  the  use  simulators.  This  is 
much  less  costly.  It  saves  energy.  It  saves 
wear  and  tear  on  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Navy  has  not  pur- 
sued the  use  of  simulators  as  effectively 
as  other  services.  They  are  very  short  of 
simulators.  The  Navy  has  no  simulator 
of  the  type  they  now  propose  to  pur- 
chase. It  is  needed  very  much  in  the 
helicopter  training  program.  We  find 
that  a  simulator  can  be  obtained  with- 
out delay.  This  was  not  known  at 
the  time  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  was  marked  up  by  the  committee. 


Without  a  building  the  simulator  cannot 
be  used.  Unless  the  building  is  funded 
this  year,  there  will  be  a  year's  delay 
in  the  savings  that  the  Navy  can  ob- 
tain from  this  simulator.  That  is  wliy  I 
now  rsk  for  its  inclusion  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tit: — ^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jigree 
Willi  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  simulators  have  achieved 
preater  importance  daring  these  days  of 
cr.ergy  sliortages.  They  do  permit  us  to 
.',:., -e  a  lot  of  fuel  for  training  purpose". 

With  the  understanding  that  the  $450,- 
COO  v.-ould  be  taken  out  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  section  for  Pensacola 
Naval  Air  Station,  I  v./oulJ  have  no  ob- 
jec  i.n  to  the  amendment  on  this  sidr. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  my  good 
iii?nd'o  comments. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mv.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Ir  jm  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  ChP.lrmar, 
the  rmendment  is  certainly  s.-^.tisfactory 
on  this  side  of  tiie  aisle. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
vciy  much. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chainnrn,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  simply  seek  the  flocr  to  a.sk  the 
distinguished  chairperson  of  the  sub- 
committee a  question  or  two. 

No.  1,  if  one  a.ssumes  that  the  com- 
mittee held  hearings  and  they  reason- 
ably justified  expenditure  of  i  number 
of  dollars  at  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion in  Florida,  and  have  not  held  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  presented  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  how  can  we  on  the  floor, 
without  any  testimony,  say  that  we  can 
authorize  the  transfer  of  $450,000  for  a 
project  where  there  was  no  testimony 
taken,  when  we  took  testimony  to  justify 
the  expenditure  of  $450,000  for  a  specific 
set  of  projects  at  Pensacola  Air  Station 
in  the  first  Instance. 

It  certainly  leads  this  Member  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  $450,000  in  the  first  place  if,  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  we  can  simply  say 
that  we  are  authorizing  transfer  of 
$450,000  to  another  project.  I  would  like 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  state  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia that  the  committee  did  take  testi- 
mony authorizing  the  various  projects 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Sikes)  has  advised  me  that  the  mihtarj' 
command  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  does 
believe  that  a  simulator  would  have 
greater  priority  than  do  others. 

I  have  no  way  of  stating  at  this  time 
which  has  the  higher  priority,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  this  does  not  in- 
crease their  money.  This  amendment 
would  make  them  take  it  out  of  their 
own  pocket.  If  the  military  command 
wants  to  put  the  simulator  ahead  of 
sonie  of  the  other  Items.  I  have  no  ob- 
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jection.  but  I  cannot  justify  the  item  as 
opposed  to  other  items  in  the  bill.  I 
would  have  to  admit  that  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DEiLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
would  just  add  one  additional  observa- 
tion, that  if  we  assume  that  the  Penta- 
gon, in  ihaking  its  presentation  before 
the  sub<5ommittee,  justified  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  specific  amount  of  money  for 

ffied  projects  at  Pensacola.  Florida.  \^fu:\e.  and  Air  Guard 
clien  one  would  have  to  question  the    of  $205  million 
justification  on  the  basis  of  priority  if 
neve,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  we  sim-; 


really  a  good  buy  for  theiaxpayers  of  this 
country. 

So  I  take  this  time,  Mr,  Chairman,  to 
say  that  I  have  noticed  that  the  National 
Guard  and  tlie  Reserve  are  getting  less 
than  5  percent  of  this  total  authorization. 
The  total  authorization  is  around  $4  bil- 
lion. The  National  Guard  and  Reserve — 
and  I  am  speaking  of  the  Navy  Reserve, 
Marine  Resei-ve.  Army  Reserve,  Air  Re- 
are  getting  a  total 


ply  t^ake  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
;<inendiiient. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  marked  up  in  commit- 
tee, it  had  not  been  determined  that  a 
.simulator  of  the  type  which  is  needed 
could  be  made  available.  Now.  it  has 
been  determined  that  a  simulator  will 
be  available  long  before  this  building 
could  be  constructed.  If  we  were  to  wait 
to  obtain  the  building  until  the  next 
military  construction  program  is  before 
Congress,  we  would  lose  that  time  plus 
the  time  required  for  the  building  to  be 
constructed.  That  could  mean  addi- 
tional unnecessary  costs  in  training. 

A.S  I  stated  e.arlier.  the  Navy  does  not 
have  any  modern  simulators  of  this  type 
for  the  UH-1  helicopter.  We  are  trying 
to  save  money  that  would  go  into  train- 
ing and  savings  of  gasoline  for  energy 
and  savings  on  time  and  equipment.  The 
reajron  that  a  request  was  not  made  to 
the  committee  earlier  is  that  the  avail- 
ability of  a  simulator  has  developed 
since  the  bill  was  reported. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
Navy  officials  will  substantiate  what  I 
have  said. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  simply  say  that  I  do 
not  in  any  way  question  the  motives  of 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  simply  say 
that  this  is  a  very  bad  precedent  to  make 
this  kind  of  decision  concerning  the 
transfer  of  $450,000  without  adequate 
justification  before  the  committee  proc- 
ess. I  intend  to  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  SncEs). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dellums)  there 
v.ere — ayes  63,  noes  12. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  have 
a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  on  the  side 
of  tlie  aisle  and  also  the  ranking  minority 
member  pertaining  to  the  construction 
funds  for  the  Regular  Forces  versus  the 
construction  funds  for  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  that  are  in  this  bill. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
ar.d  also  the  gentleman  from  Virginiai 
ft;el  like  I  do,  tkat  as  we  move  to  reduc- 
iiig  our  Regular  Forces,  we  have  to  turn 
to  the  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard 
to  keep  this  Nation  strong  militarily,  also 
liie  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard  are 


Mr.  •Chairman,  what  I  would  like  to 
point  out  is  tlial  of  the  total  force  con- 
cept, if  we  caU  all  of  the  Army  units  up 
on-  active  duty  tomorrow.  45  percent  of 
these  units  in  the  Army  would  be  made 
up  of  Aniiy  National  Guard- and  Army 
Reserve  units.  Forty  percent  of  tliese 
units  will  be  combat  units  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve.  Of  the  total 


Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  just  say  that  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  in  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  will  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  paragraph  on  page  55  of  the  report 
indicating  that  the  increase  this  year  is 
36  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  au- 
thorization, and  that  this  is  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  in  whith  the  committee 
has  approved  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  facilities  program. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman's keen  interest  in  this  field,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  that.  We  appreciate 
his  keen  interest  in  the  Guard  and  in  the 
Reserves,  and  I  hope  tne  committee  will 
share  his  feeling. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments. 
,■     What  concerns  me  is  whether  the  folks 


Air  Force  squaclron-,  autliorized  for  the/  over  at  the  Pentagon  realize  that  vie 


Regulars  andiReserve  and  Air  Guard  over 
half  of  thenv  would  be  Air  Guard  or  Air 
Reserve.  So  about  half  of  the  air  combat 
units  in  this  country  are  in  the  Reserves. 

My  problem  with  this,  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  is  that  the  Guard 
and  the  Reserve  only  get  less  tiian  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  authorization,  yet  they 
almost  have  50  percent  of  the  total  mili- 
tary combat  capability  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  will  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  the  DOD  has  requested  in  this  m\\\- 
tary  consti'uction  bill  a  sum  of  $4,201,- 
605.000. 

The  committee  has  reduced  that  re- 
quest in  the  sum  of  $243,165,000. 

But  the  subcommittee  follows  the 
thinking  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, in  that  ^e  did  not  reduce  the  re- 
quested authorization  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  for  the  Army  Reserve,  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

The  problem  is  that  DOD  is  not  re- 
questing and  making  a  sufficient  effort 
to  upgrade,  in  my  opinion,  our  Reserve 
Forces. 

Personally,  I  agree  w  ith  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  cheapest  way  to  get  a  defense  for 
this  country  is  through  its  Reserve 
Forces. -We  should  be  upgrading  the  Re- 
serves, and,  in  fact,  I  would  -s^y  that 
circumstances  will  dictate  in  theTuture 
that  we  make  this^^ecision  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

In  these  days  of  very  sei-fous  fiscal 
problems  and  decreasing  military  dol- 
lars. I  think  we  must  make  the  decision 
to  obtain  greater  defense  capabilities 
from  our  Reserve  Forces,  by  building  up 
our  Reserve  Forces  to  the  point  that  they 
can  be  rapidly  mobilized  in  order  to  meet 
emergency  defense  needs  of  the  Nation. 
We  can  learn  much,  I  submit,  by  study- 
ing the  reserve  forces  of  the  nation  of 
Israel  which  has  the  ability  of  mobilizing 
its  reserve  forces  into  a  fighting  force 
on  very  short  notice. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mi'.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mi^*ouri  for  his  strong 
remarks. 


must  give  good  facihties  to  the  Guard 
and  to  the  Reserves.  If  we  do  not  give 
tliem  good  facilities  to  use.  to  train  in, 
and  to  store  tneir  equipment,  they  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  carry  out  their 
mission  of  being  combat  ready. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant, and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
sees  our  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  construction 
money  is  gomg  to  the  Guard  and  the 
Reserves,  and  they  have  almost  50  perVl 
cent  of  the  available  combat  units. 

The  CH^IKSiXn.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemaiv-from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montcom- 
ERY I  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  bringing  up  this  subject.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

May  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  authorizing 
subcommittee  that  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  we 
did  not  make  cuts  wlien  it  came  to  con- 
struction for  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  ab- 
solutely right.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
upgrading  f  acilitie»4or  our  Active  Forces, 
I  think  we  should  make  better  provisions 
for  the  Guard  and  the  Resei"ves.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  recent- 
ly had  occasion  to  see  the  new  recruit 
barracks  of  the  Army.  Some  have  said 
that  they  are  possibly  a  little  too  lui^h 
and  a  little  too  ornate. 

Then  I  have  seen  the  facilities  where 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reser\'es  are 
called  on  to  do  their  annual  training, 
and  they  are  often  old,  dilapidated  World 
War  II  facilities.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  but  what  they  should  be 
upgraded. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the 
cliairman  of  the  subcommittee,  said  we 
ai-e  going  to  have  to  do  something.  We 
are  brlAgiug  young  men  into  the  Army 
and  v.e  are  bringing  young  women  into 
the  Army,  and  we  are  giving  them  first- 
class  facilities  from  the  time  they  are  re- 
cruited and  go  through  training. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  wit  i  the  geu- 
tleman  from  Mississippi.  If  w^  are  going 
to  keep  men  in  the  National  Guard  and 
in  the  Reserves,  the  gentleman  Is  right 
when  he  says  we  must  do  something 
about  it 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mt.  Cliair- 
niar.  I  move  to  strike  the  reqt  iiite  num- 
ter  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  he  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Moi  [xcoMtRY ) 
that  our  Reserves  and  Natioial  Guard 
forces  hold  tremendoas  potenial  for  the 
future. 

One  of  the  things  that  diturbs  me, 
however,  is  a  recent  GAO  repa  rt  that  hi- 
dicated  there  was  tremendou ;  waste  in 
the  Reserves  and  that  we  are  wasting  a 
lot  of  our  manpower  and  a  Int  of  tlieir 
time. 

I  Tvould  like  to  ask  the  chiirman  of 
the  subcommittee  a  quest:  an  about 
whether  or  not  he  would  agr!  e  that  we 
should  have  more  integration  and  more 
hybridization  at  lower  levels  in  the  Guard 
and  the  Reserves. 

I  think  the  R«sene  can  be  a  good  buy. 
and  it  is  absolutely  nccessarj'  i  Jr  an  ade- 
quate defense.  However,  one  of  the  things 
we  fotmd  the  Defense  Departn  eiit  reluc- 
tant to  do  is  to  integrate  the  Reserve 
forces,  at  levels  less  than  battilion. 

Mr.    Chairman,    will    the     gentleman 
comment  on  this  point? 
.   Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chdirma  i.  v;ill  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  I  yield  to 
•the  gentlem.an  from  Missouri 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairmin.  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  thi?y  do  have  plans  iu  progress  at 
the  present  time  for  this  integn  itlon.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  that  we  shoul  1  do  more 
of  It. 

I  vdll  state  this  also:  As  fa:'  as  waste 
Is  concerned,  particularly  in  th ;  National 
Guard  units,  it  is  much  like  dec  entraliza- 
tion,  as  opix)sed  to  centralizition.  We 
must  remember  that  In  the  cise  of  .^e 
National  Guard  v.e  have  10  different 
commands. 

S<Hne  of  the  Giiard  units.  I  think,  are 
in  excellent  sliape:  seme  are  p  >ssiL>ly  too 
fat. 

So  the  problems  are  differen  .  Many  of 
the  commands  do  stand  out  very  welL 
But  this  is  a  cheap  way  to  gi  :t  our  de- 
fense requirements,  and  as  we  "educe  the 
number  on  active  military  du'  y,  I  think 
we  should  look  very  hard  and  '  ery  close- 
ly at  getting  an  upgrading  a  ad  taking 
out  the  fat  of  some  of  our  Res(  rve  forces 
and  using  them  more  e2ectiv(  ly  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation.    ? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  :haiiman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  h  s  question 
concerns  the  National  Guarc ,  whether 
there  should  be  more  integration  In  the 
Guard? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorl:.  Yes,  In- 
tegrating the  Guard  into  th  j  a<  tivc  forces 
and  hybridizing  the  units,  at  :  ower  than 
a  battalion  level  or  a  grade  lev  el  possibly 
lower  than  that,  say  the  comiwuiy  level. 

One  of  the  things  that  th«  GAO  re- 
port pointed  out,  and  I  think  hat  It  was 
a  very  comidete  and  excellent  i  eport,  was 
the  fact  that  we  have  thousa  ids— 886,- 
000.  by  the  way — ^hi  the  varicus  reserve 
forces,  and  that  we  can  make  hem  more 


productive  if  we  gave  them  an  opportun- 
ity to  serve  with  our  active  duty  forces. 

That  is  something  I  am  very  interested 
in,  as  well  as  In  tailoring  the  training  for 
oiu"  reserve  forces,  because  some  of  the 
men  need  more  training  and  some  of  the 
men  need  less  training. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree.  I  think  competition  between  the 
Reserve  and  the  regulars  would  be  a  good 
thing.  If  we  are  talking  about  putting  a 
National  Guard  battalion  into  an  infan- 
ti-y  regiment.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

I  think  it  would  improve  the  trainii^g 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
cs  well  as  of  the  regulars. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.  ill 
the  gentleman  yield?     ' 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too.  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missi.?sippi  <Mr.  Monxcom- 
ERY>  for  biinging  this  problem  to  light." 

I  think  we  all  appreciate  the  fact  that 
The  decision  to  be  made,  for  the  most 
part,  is  for  the  Pentagon. 

This  is  active  duty  service  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  \Vhen  a  cut  has  to  be  made, 
they  are  not  going  to  cut  the  :  ctive  duty 
i;ersonnel.  They  are  going  to  cut  the  Re- 
serves and  the  Guard. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
i.s  high  time  that  we  call  the  attention 
cf  the  active  duty  militarj*  to  our  concern 
that  the  best  buy  we  can  get  in  our  whole 
defense  sti-ucturc.  in  our  defence  posture, 
is  in  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve., 

The  gentleman  is  right  about  the  GAO 
report,  and  we  do  have  people  who  have 
had  great  esprit  de  corps  who  are  losing 
int-erest  and  getting  out.  We  are  losing 
that  technology  and  that  expertise  be- 
cause they  feel  like  stepchildren  jast.be- 
ing  kicked  around.  "C 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  did  aevote 
more  ^Ime,  more  money  and  more  Inter- 
est to  the  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?   • 

I.Ir.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cahforriia. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  present- 
ing the  GAO  report  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Moktgomery) 
for  bringing  up  the  need  to  push  the  Re- 
serve units  ?nd  the  Guard  units  in  the 
Congress. 

Naturally,  we  have  jealousy  between 
the  Regular  Forces  and  the  Resex-ve 
Forces. 

As  an  example,  the  two  F-5E  squadrons 
we  had  as  surplus  from  the  Vietnam  war 
we  thought  would  be  an  excellent  capa- 
bility for  the  Guard.  The  Air  Force  said 
they  would  like  tho.se  planes  in  the  Reg- 
ular Forces  as  counterfighting  units.  The 
Guard  could  well  perform  this  mission. 
The  Guard  and  Reserve  need  new  equip- 
ment: if  they  get  it,  they  can  perform 
vilfm  distiiiction  a  significant  military 
mi.ssion,  but  not  with  P-100  aircr.-ift. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowtney) 
has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Leccett  and  by 


imanimoiLs  consent,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlem.an  will  yield  further,  in  addition. 
I  think  practically  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  cited  his  local  reserve  and 
Guard  units  for  the  activities  they  have 
engapied  in  during  the  year  of  rescue  and 
in  fa-efighting  work  and  in  various  kinds 
of  special  emergency  situations.  This  i.s 
comited  as  v.asted  time  by  GAO.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  not  wasted  time  as  far  as  any 
type  of  humajiitarian  evaluation  of  the 
service  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink  wv 
noc.l  to  do  two  things:  one  is  to  upgrade 
the;  equipment  and  establish  better  unit:? 
anci  provide  for  bettor  fncilities,  and  al.so 
to  take  an  overall  look  at  what  the  GAO 
means  by  v/aste. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  just  reiterate  the  points  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. Too  long  have  the  resei-ves  been 
considered  as  a  stepchild. 

To  provide  some  competition  between 
them  and  tlie  regular  duty  forces.  I  think, 
would  be  an  advantage  to  all  of  our  serv- 
ices. 

AMENDMENT  CiTEAED  BY  ME.  EDWARDS  OP 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
!:i:>n.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

TiiC  Clerk  read  zs  follows :     ■ 

.An.padaient  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Ala'opma;  On  page  59,  strike  out  Unes  22  and 
2.3. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  make  very  clear, 
right  off  the  bat,  that  what  this  amend- 
ment will  do,  if  it  passes,  will  be  to  finish 
off  the  Uniformed  Services  Uruversity  of 
the  Health  Sciences,  better  known  as  the 
MilitaiT  Mcdicul  University. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  buttonholing 
going  on  aroimd  here  about  this  amend- 
ment today,  and  that  is  fine.  But  I  think 
that  if  all  of  the  Members  just  listen  to 
the  facto,  they  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a\vfully  hard  to  justify. 

This  bill  calls  for  $64.9  million  in  con- 
struction money  for  the  Military  Medi- 
cal University  out  at  Bethesda.  If  we 
continue  on  this  cotu-se  we  will  spend  by 
fiscal  year  1981  in  construction  and  fa- 
cilities ani  getting  this  medical  imiver- 
sity  on  the  road,  some  $270  million — a 
university  designed  to  graduate  by  1982 
or  some  time  beyond  there,  150  gradu- 
ates. We  have  had  two  different  studies 
of  this  university.  Let  me  say  tliat  in  1971 
I  was  one  of  31  or  so  Members  who  voted 
against  this  tiling.  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing about  it  since.  But  tlien  in  May 
of  this  year  the  interim  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  from  the  de- 
fense manpower  group,  dated  May  16, 
1975,  came  out.  It  was  designed  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  defense  agencies,  and 
its  recommendations  was:  Get  rid  of  tins 
medical  university.  It  Is  not  economical, 
and  there  is  no  way  It  can  pay  for  itself. 
This  report  also  suggested  that  it  Is  going 
to  cost  about  $150,000  to  educate  and 
graduate  one  medical  student. 

This  report  also  suggested  that  under 
the  scholarship  program  which  was 
pas.sed  svfr^e  same  time  as  the  medical 
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university  law,  we  could  put  graduates 
through  imder  that  program  for  about 
S35,000. 

That  caught  my  interest,  and  caught 
the  interest  of  my  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fciise.  So  we  had  the  sm'veys  and  inves- 
Ufeations  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
piopriations  take  another  look  at  it.  They 
leported  back  ju§t  a  few  days  ago  that, 
;i  :cording  to  their  figures,  it  will  cost  a 
iitlle  over  $199,000  to  graduate  one  stu- 
dent from  this  medical  imiversity. 

Their  figures  show  that  the  scholar- 
.sliip  payments  for  this  year  of  1975  and 
for  tlie  next  few  years  to  come  would  cost 
■  a  little  over  $43,000  to  graduate  a  stu- 
dent under  that  scholarship  program. 

What  this  means  is  that  if  we  go  for- 
ward with  this  military  medical  univer- 
.sity  we  are  going  to  be  paying  foiu-  to 
five  times  as  much  to  graduate  a  military 
medical  student,  just  because  we  have 
got  him  in  our  own  Government-owned 
imiversity  than  we  would  be  paying  if  we 
put  that  same  student  through  under 
the  scholarship  program  at  the  other 
medical  universities  of  this  country. 

There  is  no  way  to  justify  this  e.xtrava- 
gance. 

I  know  that  it  had  a  good  beginning, 
and  there  were  good  people  behind  It 
with  good  intentions  for  it.  but  it  is  just 
not  working  out  that  way.  I  know  that  I 
am  going  to  get  cut  up  here  today,  and 
I  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  gohig  to 
lose,  but  I  have  to  tell  the  Members  that 
I  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  after 
seeing  all  these  figui-es,  fail  to  get  up  here 
and  offer  this  amendment. 

There  are  better  ways  to  educate  the 
medical  doctors  we  need  than  to  go  this 
route.  And  this  is  the  last  chance.  If 
we  do  not  knock  this  out  now,  I  will  not 
be  back  up  here  next  year  on  this  same 
.subject  because  we  will  be  in  too  deep. 

Now  the  reports  show  that  we  can  ter- 
minate this  university  for  $10  million, 
and  have  done  with  it,  and  we  can  con- 
tinue on  with  our  scholarship  program. 

It  would  cost  us  $30  million  to  graduate 
150  medica  students  from  this  medical 
school  eaQH  year,  while  we  could  educate 
the  same  number  through  the  scholar- 
ship program  in  the  private  and  public 
universities  for  $6,480,000. 

There  is  no  way  to  justify  continuing 
with  this  program. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  sti-ike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  quotes  his  sta- 
tistics, of  a  comment  of  a  very  famous 
American  humorist  who  came  from  my 
State,  Mark  Twain.  He  said  about  statis- 
tics, without  quoting  him  in  tlie  entirety: 

Once  you  get  them  down,  you  can  do  any- 
thing you  want  with  them. 

The  gentleman  has  used  tlie  figured  of 
the  cost  of  educating  a  medical  student 
at  the  Military  Medical  University  at 
Bethesda.  I  happen  to  liave  some  differ- 
erit  figures.  The  DOD  advises  me  that  tlie 
average  cost  of  educating  a  doctor  for 
4  years  at  a  civilian  medical  school  is  ap- 
proximately $200,000.  while  the  cost  of 
educating  a  student  at  the  medical  hos- 
t>ital  at  Bethesda  Is  estimated  for  a  4- 


year  period  to  be  $186,000,  which  includes 
the  pay  of  the  student.  Of  course,  one 
can  gather>Ml  kinds  of  figures,  all  kinds 
of  statistlcs^^  to  cost.  But  I  hope,  I^. 
Chairman,  tnat  this  committee  is  not 
going  to  adorn,  this  amendment  which 
would  be  pen|fiy-wise  and  pound-foolish 
at  this  time.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  abandon  the  University  of  Health 
Services  at  this  late  date  in  reliance  upon 
a  misinterpretation  of  cost  statistics. 

We  just  authorized  the  university  only 
3  years  ago  in  1972.  At  the  same  time  we 
autliorized  the  scholarship  program  t<» 
complement  the  medical  imiversity.  I 
must  dispute  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama when  he  states  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  educate  these  students  under  the 
scholarship  program.  How  are  we  going 
to  get  oiur  military  doctors  into  the  ci- 
vilian medical  schools  all  over  the  United 
States? 

I  arc  siu-e  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  had  the  same  experience  that 
I  have  had.  A  large  percentage  of  our  ap- 
pUcants'  cannot  gain  admittance  to  a 
medical  university  in  this  coimtry.  But 
at  the  same  time  under  the  scholarship 
progi-am  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  that  he  must  remember 
that  we  are  only  getting  service  on  a  1- 
for-1  basis.  1  year  for  1  year. 

Under  this  program  we  will  be  getting 
approximately  an  average  of  11  years  out 
of  the  young  doctor  because  he  has  to  ob- 
ligate himself  for  7  years.  Then  also  the 
internship  and  the  additional  training 
that  he  will  take  in  residency  will  be  ob- 
ligated service,  so  for  every  student  that 
graduates  from  the  military  imiversity 
we  are  going  to  get  approximately  11 
years  of  military  obhgation.  When  we  ob-. 
ligate  a  yoimg  man  for  11  years,  we  are 
pretty  well  assured  of  having  him  for  at 
least  20  years.  So  over  the  lifetime  serv- 
ice of  the  student,  it  is  going  to  be  much 
cheaper  to  educate  these  students  in  the 
mihtary  university  than  it  is  under  the 
fcholarehip  program. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Cliaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  Appreci- 
ate tlie  gentleman  yielding. 

I  am  intrigued  by  one  comment  the 
gentleman  made  that  the  scholarship 
program  was  designed  to  supplement  the 
military  university.  The  scholarship  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  turn  out  over  1,200 
doctors  a  year  and  the  military  univer- 
sity is  designed  to  handle  only  150  gradu- 
ates a  year.  It  would  seem  that  the  mili- 
tai*y  university  is,  in  fact,  a  very  expen- 
sive supplement  to  the  scholarship 
program. , 

Ml-.  LLOYD  of  Cahfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  ihe  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  want  to  bring  out 
only  one  point  in  all  of  this  and  that  Is 
that  tlie  medical  schcwls  today  are  sat- 
urated. There  is  no  room.  If  we  talie  a 
doctor  into  the  military  who  would  nor- 
mally go  mto  civilian  practice  we  can 
have  only  one  doctor,  and,  therefore,  a 
loss  to  civilian  practice.  If  we  have  a 
medical  school  for  the  military  it  means 
we  will  have  additional  doctor.s  not  taken 
from  tlie  civilian  area. 


I  really  am  not  qualified  to  discuss  the 
costs  Uiat  are  involved.  All  I  know  is.  it 
will  )Xk  beneficial,  first  of  all  because 
the  docxors  going  into  the  medical  serv- 
ice from  the  medical  school  in  Bethesda 
will  relieve  tl:e  pressure  on  other  medical 
schools  so  that  the  civilian  population 
will  have  a  more  adequate  medical  care. 
I  think  this  ■  is  really  tlie  criterion  we 
ought  to  address  ourselves:  as  to  what  ij 
needed  for  the  medical  care  of  the  mih- 
tary and  civilian  population. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  M%w  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  <|6Ir.  Chaiiman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  real  problem.  The  med- 
ical scholarship  is  a  very  fine  program 
but  the  problem  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  frpm  California  has  run  into 
and  that  I  have  run  into  and  that  many 
other  people  iiave  run  into  is  that  our 
students  say:  T  would  love  to  get  one 
of  these  scholarships  but  I  cannot  find 
a  medical  school  anywhere  m  tlie  coun- 
try that  will  accept  me."  Time  and  time 
again  we  liave  people  who  want  to  go 
to  the  medical  schools  and  they  cannot 
be  accepted  because  tliere  are  too  Cew 
schools  and  so  they  wind  up  going  to 
Guadalajara  or  some  place  like  that. 

This  school  will  help  increase  the 
supply  of  new  doctors.  If  we  have  150 
new  doctoi-s  coming  out  of  tliis  new  med- 
ical school  tliat  will  help  tlie  overall  sit- 
uation because  it  will  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  our  medical  sei-vices. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  tliink  it  is  important  to 
know  the  military  does  not  go  out  and 
find  students  to  give  scholarships  to  and 
then  put  them  in  the  universities.  Tlie 
miht-Ri-j-  goes  to  tiie  medical  schools  and. 
finds  students  already  enrolled  and  gives 
them  scholarships. 

But  in  any  case  where  we  have  tliou- 
sands  of  students  acroes  the  country  in 
medical  schools,  and  wfe  spend  $270  mil- 
lion to  try  to  get  a  school  going  for  just 
150  graduates,  that  is  unbeUevable. 
Think  of  what  we  could  do  with  $270 
million  in  the  medical  schools^jof  this 
comito'  to  heTiJ  them  turn  ^lyt  those 
graduates  and  then  think  of  whal^^e  are 
going  to  do  by  putting  $270  million  into 
this  facility  which  is  to  graduiite  150  a 
year.  It  just  does  not  make  common- 
sense. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  yiaUi  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia,  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  stat- 
ing the  problem  as  it  actually  exists.  It 
is  a  known  fact  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  stated  that  our  medical 
schools  are  overcrowded,  that  people 
cannot  get  into  medical  schools. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
ground  for  this  institution  has  already 
been  broken.  I  repeat:  The  ground  has 
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already   been   broken.   The 
school  to  serve  the  military  nol 
home  but  throughout  the  entire 
great  because  if  we  are  to 
strong  military  posture 
world  it  is  necessary,  especially 
we  have  a  volunteer  Army,  the 
Army  must  be  serviced  and  be 
healthy  and  be  medically 
meet  the  needs  of  the  men  and 
who  are  volunteering  in  the 
ice.t;  of  the  United  States. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman 
fornia  for  his  grasp  of  the 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  y 
gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
gentleman  from  California  for 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  disagree 
friend,  the  gentleman  from 
on  this  issue  and  I  applaud  the 
ous    efforts    of    the    gentlem4n 
Alabama. 

I  think  the  fundsimental  prob  i 
is  the  shortage  of  doctors  for 
not  only  the  military  but  also  t 
population.  This  Congress  flnall 
ing  to  take  and  has  taken  the  " 
role  in  increasing  and 
supply  of  doctors.  We  have  al 
with  the  problem  of  extra  pay 
to  recruit  and  retain  doctors  in 
tary  services. 

The  answer  though  is  not 
more  empire  building  on  the 
and  perhaps  our  Armed 
mittee  so  we  can  have  mon 
our  public  works  program. 

We  need  to  have  effective 
$200  million  worth   of  progr 
to  medical  schools  throughout 
try  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
shortage  problem. 

The    CHAIRMAN    The    tim  ■ 
genUeman  from  California  hai 

<At  the  request  of  Mr. 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  LLotn 
ifomia  was  allowed  to  proceed 
ditional  3  minutes.* 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Ch; 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.    STRATTON.    Mr. 
would  like  to  respond  to  the 
earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
'Mr.  Edwards*  ,  who  complains 
150  students  are  going  to  be 
from  this  medical  school.  I 
expert  on  medical  schools,  but 
age  rate  of  most  medicad  sc 
been  around  50  or  75  or 
that  kind.  My  alma  mater  is 
versity  of  Rochester  and  the 
of  Rochester  Medical  School 
the   outstanding   ones   in   the 
They  graduate  about  50  or  60 
a  year.  I  do  not  know  the  entire 
ment  of  that  school,  but  is  w 
the  $270  million  that  is  going 
tills  new  medical  university  of 
liervices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  an; ' 
i>ch<x>l  takes  a  lot  of  money; 
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are  going  to  try  to  get  more  doctors  for 
the  civilian  economy,  we  have  to  gen-^ 
erate  more  doctors.  We  do  not  increase 
the  number  of  doctors  by  just  paying 
more  money  to  the  people  going  bo  the 
same  schools.  We  have  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools  themselves.  And  that 
is  what  this  bill  is  going  to  do.  If  its 
graduates  go  into  the  military  services, 
then  that  is  fewer  doctors  we  have  to  try 
to  lure  away  from  civilian  health  needs. 
Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  The  point  is 
not  who  controls.  I  am  sure  that  could 
be  debat^ed.  whether  that  would  be  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  whether  it 
should  be  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation or  the  individual  States.  The  key 
factor  in  all  this  is  there  are  only  so 
many  doctors  being  turned  out  by  our 
medical  facilities  today.  Tliose  facilities 
are  overcrowed.  They  are  at  their  abso- 
lute peak  in  the  production  of  doctors. 
There  are  very  vaUuable  young  men  and 
women  who  would  like  to  participate  in 
the  medical  ti-aining  today.  I  think  they 
should  be  given  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  tfdk  to  me  in  the  commit- 
tee. We  had  testimony  about  the  short- 
age of  veterinarians  and  dentists  in  the 
armed  services.  Where  does  this  stop? 
Ai-e  we  going  to  have  a  military  vet- 
erinarians school?  Are  we  going  to  have 
a  military  dental  school? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  to  rely 
on  the  medical  schools  of  this  country  to 
turn  out  doctors.  I  think  we  have  to  de- 
vise programs  to  encourage  doctors  to 
go  into  the  service,  rather  than  create 
these  monuments. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  point  I  make  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  this.  It  really  does  not 
make  any  difference  where  the  doctors 
com-^  from.  A  medical  doctor  in  the  mili- 
tary is  just  as  dedicated  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  a  doctor  in  Oshkosh  or 
California  or  wherever  it  may  be,  be- 
cause they  are  in  medicine  dealing  with 
health  and  healing  of  the  Nation.  We 
are  not  concerned  whether  a  person  is 
wearing  a  uniform  or  not.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  hesdth  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  more  doctors 
and  this  is  an  opporunity  to  get  them. 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  foi-ward  with  that 
program. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

I  rise  to  make  just  three  points.  With 
all  due  respect  to  my  aplleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama/and  the  gen- 
tleman's intentions,  figures  can  be  made 
to  show  almost  anything,  as  we  all 
know. 

For  ex^ple,  in  the  figure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  cited  from  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  of  what 
it  would  cost  to  educate  in  a  private 
school,  I  do  not  believe  that  included  a 
cost  that  we  provided  for' in  a  bill  which 
we  passed  just  recently.  I  refer  to  the 
capitation  grant  for  medical  students, 
v.hich  is  $8,100  per  student  for  a  4-year 
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period,  which  we  approved  less  than 
1  month  ago.  That  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  cost  in  showing  the  cost 
of  putting  a  student  through  a  private 
school. 

Another  thing  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  build  up  a  professional  medical  corps 
and  to  build  it  with  people  who  are 
soins  to  remain  in  the  service. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  statute  setting 
up  the  university,  a  person  going  to  the 
university  would  be  obligated  for  7  years 
in  addition  to  2  years  of  residency,  so  we 
have  got  that  person  in  the  seiTice  for  9 
yeal's  as  a  result  of  his  going  through  the 
university.  We  feel  that  we  will  capture 
for  a  full  20-year  period  most  of  these 
doctors  and  dentists  and  other  liealtli 
professionals  because  they  will  have  9 
years  at  a  minimum  toward  their  20-year 
rctir3ment.  So.  we  think  there  will  bo  a 
great  incentive  to  keep  these  people  in 
for  the  full  20  years, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  simply  asking  a  question  for 
information.  Wmkt  happens  to  a  person 
who  becomes  disabled  in  some  way?  They 
would  let  him  out.  would  they  not? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
answer  that  question.  Perhaps  someone 
on  the  committee  could.  Does  the  gen-  . 
tleman  mean  retired  from  the  service 
because  of  disability? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Th^t  is  right. 
Mr.  TREEN.  I  would  think  he  would 
probably  have  the  same  rights  as  others. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  there  are  other  ways  in 
which  a  person  who  had  gotten  his  medi- 
cal education  would  have  to  be  let  go 
for  some  reason  or  other,  so  that  we  are 
not  absolutely  guaranteed  to  have  a  pX- 
son  for  9  years. 

Mr.  TREEN.  No.  Of  course,  he  could 
be  killed  in  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Right,  but,  of 
course,  the  Government  has  put  its 
money  into  education,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  the  loser — if  the  person 
pays  for  his  own  education  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  Government  would  not  lose 
as  much — if  the  person  has  to  be  sepa- 
rated. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Well,  I  think  we  are  com- 
paring the  costs  here.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  was  talking  about  the  cost 
for  the  scholarship  program  as  opposed 
to  going  through  the  university.  There  is 
another  study  that  .shows  that  the  differ- 
ence is  very  small.  If  we  consider  the 
fact  that  we  are  getting  7  years  rather 
than  4  years  of  obligated  service,  then.  I 
think  it  clear  the  most  effective  way  is 
to  provide  for  the  university. 

Let  me  fini.sh  my  other  point  during 
tlie  time  I  have  remaining.  One  of  the 
men  on  tlie  public  scene  today  who  is 
pretty  well  known  for  economy,  and.  in 
fact  he  has  been  vetoing  quite  a  fe.v  bills 
lately  in  tlie  name  of  economy,  was  out 
to  the  groundbreaking  of  this  imlversity 
less  than  3  weeks  ago,  and  he  supports  it 
fully.  I  would  like  to  quote  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  President  Ford  at  the 
groundbreaking  at  Bethesda: 
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I  am  here  to  say  a  few  words  and  partici- 
pate In  the  groundbreaking,  and  to  express 
my  faith  In  what  I  believe  will  prove  to  be 
true:  a  great  American  undertaking,  one 
That  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  and  one  that 
will  pay  great  human  dividends  in  the  form 
of  outstanding  health  care  for  the  men  In 
oitr  uniformed  services  as  weU  as  humanlty 
on  a  global  basis. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  privileged  to 
be  one  of  the  original  introducers 
of  this  legislation.  The  reason  why 
I  introduced  the  legislation  was  be- 
cause it  came  to  my  attention  that  there 
just  were  not  enough  opportunities  for 
doctors  to  go  to  private  schools  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  doctors  for  the  military. 
We  drafted  civilian  doctors  because  they 
were  doctors,  not  the  usual  draft  of  a 
citizen  for  military  service.  Tliere  seemed 
to  be  a  feeling  in  the  medical  col- 
leges that  they  could  not  make  an  ade- 
quate number  available,  and  there  was 
no  great  pressure  among  those  colleges 
toward  making  more  doctoi's  available  in 
the  needed  numbers. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  only  way 
in  which  the  military  could  make  avail- 
able more  opportunities  for  people  to 
become  military  doctors  without  sub- 
tracting from  the  civilian  sector  was  to 
create  this  new  medical  school.  Medical 
scholarships  are  fine,  but  they  just  elim- 
inate somebody  from  private  practice 
other  than  the  military.  We  get  these 
scholarship  doctors  a  few  years  for  the 
military,  but  that  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  private  practice  among  citizens  gen- 
erally, and  there  is  a  great  doctor  short- 
age throughout  the  country. 

So,  the  only  real  wfey  in  which  the  mil- 
itaiy  can  make  a  contribution  to  this 
field  is  by  the  process  of  having  this 
school. 

Another  thing  I  would  mention  is  that 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  here  about  the 
cost  of  doctors  under  the  private  college 
procedure,  and  the  cost  under  this  mili- 
tary medical  college  procedure.  I  think 
the  facts  really  show  that  doctors  are 
going  to  be  cheaper  to  produce  under  the 
military  school,  than  with  private 
schools. 

But,  there  is  another  factor  I  would 
like  to  bring  into  consideration  and  that 
is  that  these  private  schools  are  not  get- 
ting all  their  money  entirely  from  the 
private  sector.  They  are  getting  many 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  tremendous  subsidies,  and 
they  have  been  for  years  on  end.  Fur- 
thermore, that  subsidy  is  increasing.  It 
is  not  decreasing. 

Furthermore,  even  when  they  got  fi- 
nancing that  did  not  come  directly  from 
the  Federal  Government,  a  great  deal  of 
it  came  from  private  donations  from 
people  who  got  a  tax  deduction.  Tliere  Is 
nothing  wrong  about  that.  But  this  really 
is  a  Federal  subsidy  or  expenditure.  I 
have  been  a  party  to  making  such  dona- 
tions in  the  past,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  party 
to  it  in  the  future. 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  tliis  pri- 
vate education  beliig  free  to  tlie  Federal 
Government,  It  is  not 

In  private  schools,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  curriculum  of  that  school. 


We  will  have  something  to  say  about  the 
cuniculum  of  this  military  medical 
schpol.  We  will  have  something  to  say 
about  the  special  needs  in  the  field  of 
orthopedics,  for  instance.  In  this  school 
we  can  set  up  special  studies  of  particu- 
lar need  and  importance  to  the  military. 

I  think  there  is  one  other  factor  to 
consider.  I  think  this  school  will  provide 
dedicated  military  doctors.  I  think  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  person  who  wants  to 
be  a  military  doctor.  I  think  there  are 
people  who  would  like  to  give  their  lives 
toward  serving  Uie  military  and  their 
country  as  doctors. 

I  think  this  institution  will  fill  that 
need.  I  do  not  think  any  otlier  institution 
v.ill  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  ajnendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  with  whom 
I  serve  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  I  might  say  to 
tlie  Members  of  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  that  we  held  extensive  and 
thorough  hearings  into  this  question  of 
the  Univerdty  of  the  Health  Sciences.  I 
commend  tfte  gentleman  from  Alabama 
also  because  he  is  concerned  at  all  times, 
as  I  can  tell  the  Members,  with  what 
is  best  for  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially insofar  as  expenditures  for  the 
armed  services  are  concerned. 

I  understand  why  he  is  offering  this 
amendmept  because  he  is  convinced,  as 
I  am,  together  with  many  others,  that 
this  is  an  absolute  waste  of  money. 

Let  us  not  debate  here  the  question  of 
the  total  availability  of  doctors  in  the 
United  States.  At  differing  times  there 
may  or  may  not  be  difficulty  in  getting 
ihto  medical  schools.  At  differing  times 
there  may  or  may  not  be  shortages  of 
doctors  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  it  is  a  problem  which  this 
Nation  has  to  face  up  to,  the  total  availa- 
bility of  doctors,  paramedical  personnel, 
nurses  and  others  and  we  will  face  up 
to  that.  Already  in  recent  years  new  med- 
ical universities  have  been  created  in- 
cluding on  in  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  tlie  way  to  face  up  to  that  is 
to  treat  it  as  a  total  national  problem, 
as  we  have  begun  to  do,  and  not  by  giv- 
ing the  job  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  would  like  to  question  one  other  item 
of  debate,  and  that  Is  the  question  of 
cost. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
clearly  indicated  from  the  report  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission,  the 
President's  own  Commission/that  it  rec- 
ommends the  abolition  of /this  Univer- 
sity, and  he  has  told  us  how  It  would 
cost  at  least  five  times  more  per  doctor 
through  creation  of  this  new  University 
than  it  would  if  we  obtained  our  medical 
people  for  the  Armed  Forces  through 
existing  scholarship  programs. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee say  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama's statistics  are  incorrect  and  they 
try  to  tell  us  it  is  going  to  be  cheaper 
if  we  let  the  1  Department  of  Defense 
build  its  own/nedical  school  to  obtain 


doctors.  Would  the  Members  believe 
that?  Would  the  Members  serioiisly  be- 
lieve that  in  any  venture  we  can  do  the 
job  cheaper  by  letting  the  Department 
of  Defense  do  it  than  by  letting  the  pri- 
vate sector  do  it?  Do  not  believe  it. 
If  the  Members  have  any  experienc  at 
rll  v.ith  budgets — as  v.e  do — if  the  Mem- 
bers have  any  experience  at  aU  with  De- 
rartment  of  Defense  expenditures — as 
v.e  do — I  can  guarantee  the  Mem'oers. 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
ccst  not  only  'Rill  not  be  cheaper,  it  wi!! 
cost  the  taxpayers  more.  That  argianer.t 
falls  of  its  own  weight. 

Let  UG  also  remember  that  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Defense  has  very  serious  and 
important  things  to  do  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  defen.~e  of  this  Nation. 
Let  us  recognize  that  our  defense  costs 
are  escalating  tremendously  because  of 
the  extreme  cost  of  new  weapons.  For 
example,  just  in  the  last  several  weeks 
the  President  has  asked  for  a  new  strike 
cruiser,  one  cruiser  which  is  going  to  cost 
us  $1.2  billion. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  plenty 
to  do  with  a  budget  which  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  ■billion  and  which 
will  grow  everj-  year.  We  have  been  try- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  give  them  the  muscles  and  the  sinews 
that  they  need  to  provide  real  defense 
and  deterrents  for  the  United  States.  We 
are  also  trj'ing  to  curtail  and  cut  wher- 
ever we  can  unnecessary  expenditures 
and  unnecessary  ventures  in  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  involves  itself. 
I  submit  to  the  Members  that  this  is 
one  of  the  areas  where  we  can  say  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  "You  have 
got  enough  to  do  in  providing  defense 
for  this  Nation  and  providing  all  of  the 
things  allied  with  defense;  you  do  not 
have  to  get  into  the  business  of  running 
a  medical  school." 

They  are  not  having  trouble  getting 
doctoi-s.  Under  the  present  scholarship 
program  they  are  getting  doctors.  They 
are  getting  doctors  through  the  private 
universities  and  through  the  State  imi- 
versities,  and  there  is  no  need  for  get- 
ting the  Department  of  Defense  into  the 
medical  school  business  at  this  time. 

If  we  are  going  to  terminate  this  uni- 
versity, today  is  the*"day  to  do  it.  The 
bill  today  authorizes  the  construction  of 
buildings  and.  if  we  are  going  to  termi- 
nate this,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  before 
we  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  "yea"  vote  on 
tliis  amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  career  in  Congress  was 
the  opportunity  that  was  provided  me 
not  too  IcHig  ago  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  school. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  we  have  been 
listening  to  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
lamenting  about  the  absence  of  medical 
services  and  doctors — yes.  from  the  poor 
areas  to  the  middle-income  areas,  and, 
of  course,  the  wealthy  always  have  theirs. 
But  nevertheless  the  pressure  is  there. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  Americi  n 
cal    Association    might    be    s 
conspiring  to  limit  the  number  . 
that  would  be  funneled  into  ou 
1  do  not  know  whether  that 
with   substance   or   without 
However,  I  am  still  not  relievec 
suspicion. 

We  look  to  the  private  sec'to|" 
communities     to     start     new 
schools,  so  badly  needed  and  _ 
we  look  to  one  place  that  has 
be  the  last  hope.  The  Congresj 
United    States    the    House    ai 
responsible  for  tliis  school,  and 
to"  be  congratulated  and  comme 
tliis      extraordinary      preceden 
event.  Some  of  us  offer  the 
a  liability:  I  say  it  deserves 
tion. 

This  will  not  be  the  first  time 
established    precedent-creating 
tion  in  areas  where  heretofore 
never  ventured.   This  precedenjt 
be  created  for  the  purpose:  to 
the  medical  problems  of  the 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  ah 
thorized  the  school,  the  ground 
ready  been  broken,  and  here  at 
date  we  find  opposition:  this 
amendment  is  offered. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  i 
bama,  said  that  he  expects  difficillty 
this   amendment,   and   hopeful^ 
right.  Hopefully,  it  will  be  ov 
ingly  defeated. 

But  let  us  talk  in  t:rnis  of  realty 
medical  profession  is  not 
truistic,  many  doctors,  while 
school,  say,  "I  am  going  to  comm^ 

and  dedicate  myself  to  those 

we  do  not  have  proper  facilities 
go  out  in  the  Appalacliian  areas, 
ghettos,  and  into  the  barrios." 
That  is  what  they  say  when 
school.  In  fact,  experience  dictates 
once  they  graduate,  they  are 
human  beings. 

They  become  concerned  about 
comforts.  In  order  to  get  those 
comforts,  one  has  to  pursue  the 
What  they  wish  the  consequent 
ing  of  idealist  nations  do  is  to 
than  their  fellow  doctors. 

How  does  that  relate  to  the 
I  noted  what  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.    Bennett)    said.   We   will 
medical   group   that   will   be 
oriented,  especially  as  far  as 
those  medical  problems  peculiai 
military  are  concerned.  More  thin 
however,  again  the  medical  pi .. 
civilian  life  will  benefit.  They 
be  subject  to  being  recruited 
military  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  tha 
owe  our  boys  in  the  military 
the  best  type  of  medical  ,,. 
medical  service  that  can  be 
We  can  get  that  via  tliis  new 
school. 

There  is  one  other  question, 
ment  was  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Connecticut     (Mr.    Qiaimo) 
DOD,   the  military,  would  be 
this.  The  fact  Is  that  this  would 
the  supervision  of  civilians.  It 
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a  civilian  board  of  regents  that  would 
be  supervising  this  medical  school.  That 
is  not  conjecture;  that  is  fact. 

The  precise  question  is.  Do  we  have 
enough  doctors  in  the  Nation?  The  an- 
swer, we  know,  is  no.  Even  further  in 
extension  of  that  question.  Do  we  have 
enough  doctors  or  are  we  sure  of  having 
enough  doctors  in  the  military?  The  an- 
swer, we  know,  is  no. 

It  is  a  significant  first  step  that  we 
have  a  medical  school  initiated  by  the 
Congress.  New  York  State,  recognizing 
tliat  there  is  a  shortage  of  doctors  in 
that  State,  recognizing  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  opportunity  in  this  country  for 
those  who  desire  to  become  doctors,  just 
enacted  a  law  which  would  create 
another  medical  school  for  the  State. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  our 
boys  to  travel  the  medical  schools  of  the 
World  to  become  doctors? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  has 
expired. 

t  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Biaggi  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.» 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  To  continue,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  should  it  be  necessary  for  our 
boys  to  travel  the  world  to  make  appli- 
cation for  medical  schools?  More  than 
50  percent  of  them  are  never  permitted 
the  opportunity  to  realize  their  life's 
ambition. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMot  said  that  the  numbeis  vary  at 
different  times.  That  is  true.  They  do 
vary  at  different  times,  but  they  vary  in 
this  sense:  The  numbers  who  aspire  in- 
crease. The  number  of  slots  available  re- 
main static,  and  proportionally  speaking, 
opportunity  diminishes  substantially. 
Americans  who  want  to  go  on  into  the 
medical  profession  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  that  life's  ambition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment really  is  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at 
the  concept  of  increasing  the  numbers 
in  the  medical  profession.  I  suggest  that 
this  concept  should  be  broadened. 

With  respect  to  this  bill  on  this  day, 
vote  on  it  as  it  deals  with  the  military. 
In  the  light  of  the  absence  of  the  private 
sector  to  fully  discharge  its  mortal  obli- 
gation, I  suggest  in  the  future,  this  Con- 
gress will  vote  for  additional  medical 
schools  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment;  however.  I  want  first  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards),  who  of- 
fered the  amendment,  even  though  I  am 
not  in  sympathy  with  it.  I  know  of  the 
interest,  the  effort,  and  the  admirable 
work  that  he  puts  in  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  want  to  tell  him  about  the  Army  Hos- 
pital that  I  have  close  to  my  district,  the 
Madlgan  Army  General  Hospital, -and  of 
the  problem  we  had  there  a  year  or  so 
ago  when  there  were  not  sufficierit-^c- 
tors  to  be  able  to  provide  the  care  for 


the   large   retirement   community   sur- 
rounding it. 

In  looking  into  that,  I  found  a  couple 
of  interesting  points.  One  was  that  of  the 
doctors  who  were  trained,  that  is,  who 
had  their  residency  training  at  Madigan 
Army  Hospital — and  for  that  matter,  at 
all  the  Army  hospitals — 27  percent  would 
extend  beyond  their  obligated  service, 
and  that  wa."!  at  a  time  when  we  were 
drafting  doctors. 

But  of  those  who  did  not  take  their 
training  in  the  military  medical  centers 
only  1  percent  did  extend  beyond  their 
periods  of  obligated  service. 

Surely  we  need  a  university  that  will 
provide  tlie  dedicated  people  who  will 
lead  the  rest  of  the  doctors  that  come 
into  the  military. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards)  .spoke  of  the  high  cost.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  a  high  cost.  But  if  we 
were  to  conirarc  Uic  co;  t  of  many  ol  the 
Ivy  League  schools  with  tlie  cost  to  grad- 
uate from  Wert  Point,  Annapolis,  and 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  and  the  gentle- 
mans  subcommittee  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  done  just  ex- 
actly that  because  it  found  that  there 
v/ere  too  many  who  were  not  completing 
their  courses  and  it  gave  some  thought 
or,  at  least  discussion,  to  the  proposition 
of  possibly  disbanding  our  military  acad- 
emies and  sending  the  cadets  to  civilian 
schools. 

That  makes  almost  as  much  sense,  not 
quite,  but  almost,  as  to  do  the  same  with 
this  medicar facility,  it  seems  to  me.  It 
is  going  to  cost  more,  but  we  will  gat 
more,  and  what  we  are  going  to  get  will 
be  this  dedicated  corps  of  m?n  who  will 
help  us  to  retain  the  medical  personnel 
tliat  we  need  in  our  military  services. 
And,  again,  I  think  that  the  best  figures 
that  can  be  given  are  from  the  experience 
that  we  had  in  the  residency  training 
where  of  those  who  were  trained  in  the 
military  hospitals,  27  percent  extended 
beyond  their  obligated  service,  compared 
to  only  1  percent  who  did  not  have  their 
training  in  the  military  atmosphere. 
That  is  exactly  what  they  will  have  if 
we  can  provide  a  military  atmosphere  in 
a  military  medical  university.  I  think 
that  is  the  big  advantage  of  this  school. 

And  tlien,  of  course,  it  adds  150,  or 
however  many  we  finally  can  crank  out 
of  this  institution;  it  adds  that  many 
more  to  oui-  supply  of  doctors.  Certainly 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  doctors;  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  appar- 
ently trying  to  get  the  floor,  and  I  will- 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  make  any  comments 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  willingness  to 
yield  to  me,  but  I  will  seek  my  own  time. 
Ml-.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
hope  that  tlie  House  will  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  myself  upon  me 
horns  of  a  delimma  here.  I  do  wann^to 
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commend  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards)  upon  sincerity.  I  know  the 
gentleman  believes  that  he  is  right,  but 
it  just  so  happens,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  military. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabaipa. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  as  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  more  comments.  I  do  not 
want  to  drag  this  thing  out  forever,  but 
something  more  needs  to  be  said. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  thought  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMO)  pointed  out  verj*  clearly,  that 
I  would  like  to  elaborate  on.  There  is  no 
way  on  this  Earth  that  a  Federal  military 
medical  university  can  operate  as  effi- 
ciently as  our  universities  back  in  our  own 
home  towns.  There  is  just  no  way. 

In  1981  when  this  medical  imiversity 
is  supposed  to  be  operating  at  full  steam, 
or  hoping  to  be  doing  so,  the  operating 
budget  in  1975  dollars  is  estimated  now, 
and  we  know  that  it  will  grow,  at  $29,- 
122,000,  and  that  is  to  operate  that  uni- 
versity for  1  year,  and  we  still  have  to 
add  that,  and  then  some.  on. top  of  the 
$270  million  that  I  was  talking  to  the 
Members  about  earliei— and  again  think 
what  we  could  do  with  that  much  money 
in  the  universities  across  this  land  in 
educating  doctors.  . 

Let  us  talk  figures  for  just  a  minute. 
The  Department  of  Defense  will  bring  in. 
in  1975.  about  3,125  doctors,  and  in  1976 
about  2.811  doctors,  but  it  looks  like  an 
average  of  about  3.000  doctors  over  the 
next  few  years  coming  in.  Where  are. 
these  doctors  coming  from?  We  have 
been  talking  about  150.  About  1.200  of 
the  doctors  will  come  from  the  scholar- 
ship program.  One  hundred  fifty,  assum- 
ing all  of  this  goes  through  as  planned, 
will  come  from  this  military  university, 
and  1.650  doctors,  making  up  an  average 
of  about  3,000  doctors,  will  come  fi-om 
other  sources — people  who  will  join  the 
military  service  because  they  want  to.  or 
perhaps  will  be  drafted,  or  whatever.  We 
are  here  talking  about  150  doctors  out 
of  3,000  at  a  cost  to  get  started  of  $270 
million  and  a  cost  to  operate  evei*y  year 
of  at  least  $29  million.  There  is  just  no 
way  to  justify  this  kind  of  expenditure. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  referred 
to  the  capitation  grant.  Taking  the 
$8,000  that  a  student  would  get,  or  that 
the  school  would  get  because  the  student 
is  there,  that  still  only  runs  the  scholar- 
ship program  up  to  $51,000  for  4  years  as 
compared  with  $200,000  to  put  the  stu- 
dent through  this  military  university. 
There  is  just  no  way  we  can  justify  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Hicks)  talked  about  the  doctors  out 
there  at  the  Military  Hospital  and  how 
few  would  stay  in  the  service,  but  there 
were  no  scholarship  doctors  in  that 
group.  The  scholarship  program  is  new. 
There  is  no  trend  data  available  to  say 
how  the  retention  rate  will  be  under  the 
scholarship  program  because  It  Is  just 
coming  into  existence.  But  we  know  that 
as  they  come  in  and  as  they  have  had 
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their  education  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government,  they  are  dedicated  to  that 
extent,  and  then  they  will  have  a  higher 
retention  rate.  But  tliere  is  no  ti-end  data 
in  that  regard. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  this:  As  I  said 
earlier,  I  am  not  going  to  biing  this  up 
every  year,  because  if  we  go  this  route 
today,  we  are  committed;  we  will  build  it. 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it  unless  it  is 
knocked  .out  of  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill,  But  the  day  will  come 
in  this"  Congress  when  we  will  look  at 
that  facility  out  there,  and  we  will  know 
that  we  have  got  a  boondoggle  we  cannot 
handle.  It  is  going  to  be  a  gigantic 
expense.  It  cannot  compare  in  any  way 
with  the  education  of  our  young  men  in 
the  medical  universities  of  this  country. 
I  say  again  this  is  the  last  chance  we 
are  going  to  have  to  go  in  a  better 
direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  sti'ike  the  last  word. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  a  few  questions.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  if  we  improved 
the  salaries  of  doctors  in  the  military, 
this  would  be  a  cheaper  way  of  keeping 
doctors  in  the  military  than  the  device 
of  a  medical  school? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  If  Uie 
gentleman  'will  yield,  certainly.  I  would 
agree  that  any  time  we  raise  somebody's 
pay.  there  is  a  greater  effort  at  reten- 
tion and  a  greater  ability  to  retain.  I 
think  we  have  done  pretty  well  in  that 
regard. 

Mt.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  concern  over  the 
cost  of  malpractice  insurance.  Is  it  not 
true  there  are  many  doctors  who  find 
it  very  difficult  to  establish  practices  who 
are  available  for  the  military  these  days 
and  will  be  in  the  years  to  come? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  really 
have  no  reading  on  that.  I  would  assume 
.there  would  be  some  who  would  find  a 
haven  for  that  reason,  but  I  doubt  it  will 
attract  that  many  doctors  for  that 
reason.         • 

Mr.  LONG  of  .Maryland.  Is  there  not 
going  to  be  a  considerable  attrition  In 
the  doctors  who  will  graduate  from  these 
medical  schools,  notwithstanding  any 
requirements  that  they  stay  in  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Oh, 
surely:  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  100  percent  of  these  doctors 
staying  on  for  the  full  time  that  was 
theoretically  thought  of  as  being  the 
service  requirement? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>'land.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  his  amend- 
ment. , 

Mr.  JOHNL.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  I  am 
speaking  on  this  Issue  is  it  was  the  first 
issue  I  ever  raised  a  question  about  when 


I  was  first  sworn  into  the  Congress.  Tlien 
I  think  there  was  $15  million  authorized 
for  this  appropriation,  and  I  asked  the 
question  if  we  were  going  to  find  the 
following  year  it  would  be  running  into 
maybe  $100  or  maybe  $200  million,  and 
I  thought  the  answer  was  no.  If  the 
figures  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
are  correct,  this  year  we  are  talking 
about  $270  million. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  $270  million  is  based  ca 
construction  of  $149  million-plus,  pro- 
curement of  $12  milUon-plus.  R.D.T.  &  E. 
of  $5.9  million,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  $75,182,000,  and  miUtary  per- 
.sonnel  of  $24,701,000,  and  that  is  an  es- 
timated cost  up  to  $270  million  to  get  the 
university  in  operation. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  say 
tliis,  that  150  doctors  are  not  going  to 
cure  the  doctor  shortage  anywhere  in 
America.  I  think  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney)  ,  said 
this  is  the  only  thing  In  this  whole  bill 
that  does  something  to  cure  people  in- 
stead of  kill  them,  and  that  is  a  little  bit 
persuasive,  but  I  do  think  the  taxpayers' 
money  could  be  better  spent  using  schol- 
arships for  doctoi-s. 

I  would  just  say  this.  It  was  $200  mil- 
lion which  was  the  price  tag  that  caused 
the  veto  of  a  farm  bill  and  caused  some 
problems  for  the  farmers  in  our  State 
and  throughout  this  Nation.  As  we  look 
at  the  budgets,  and  I  would  assume  that 
this  amendment  is  going  to  be  voted 
down,  I  would  assume  also  the  gentlema  n 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  is  right.  If 
I  thought  this  was  a  precedent  to  get  the 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  business 
of  building  and  constructing  medical 
universities  throughout  this  country  to 
provide  medical  services  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  I  would  think  this  was 
the  greatest  thing  since  popcorn. 

But  what  we  usually  find  in  this  coun- 
try is  we  have  Government  help  for 
evei^body  if  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  de- 
fense budget,  but  as  soon  as  we  trj-  to 
extend  that  type  of  service  to  the  general 
civilian  population,  it  becomes  a  social- 
istic policy  and  certainly  none  of  us 
would  want  anything  to  do  with  a  social- 
istic policy. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  As  soon  as  I 
have  finished  talking  I  will  be  glad  *to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Fine.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  All  right. 

I  tliink  the  amendment  is  very  viell 
taken.  I  think  there  comes  a  time  when 
we  have  to  say:  Does  it  make  sense  or 
not?  I  did  not  think  it  made  sense  last 
year  but  about  when  they  said  really 
with  this  Initial  amount  of  money  it  will 
not  be  much  more  than  that,  and  then 
the  total  outlay  will  be  $270  million  to 
bring  out  150  doctors,  I  think  we  could 
go  out  and  entice  150  doctors  in  private 
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practice  for  one-t«nth  of  this 
and  they  would  go  into  the  Armt- 
as  we  keep  the  commissaries  ope|i 
something  about  rccomputation 
think  they  would  go  into  the 
serve. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amenc' 
tough  one.  We  are  definitely  tr: 
"umberyard  to  get  back  a  tootii 
Liiat  does  no:  make  much  sense 
-^1  yield  now  to  ray  colleagna. 
tl?min  from  Upstate  New  Yorl 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thanli  th( 
mon  for  yielding. 

Tlie   gentleman   :  ays   thaso 
doctors  are  not  going  to  be 
drop  in  the  bucket ;  but  does  thi  i 
man  know  of  any  cthdr  medical 
that  has  been  stai-ted  lately?  W 
ways  talking  about  the  need 
doctors ;  but  here  is  one  way  tc 
thing  about  that  shortage. 

Mr.  JOHN  t.  BURTON.  Yes.  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  F  ancisco, 
in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Filth  Con- 
gressicoial  District,  has  opened. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  AlaJxi! 
Chairman,  wiil  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabaraa.  IWe  just 
started  a  medical  school  in'  nr.  home- 
town, in  Mobile,  4  years  ago  and  they  are 
struggling  to  get  $8  or  $10  miJlioi ,  to  keep 
the  .'chool  going.  They,  like  ma:  ly  other 
medical  schools  could  make  effi(5ent  use 
of  part  of  that  $270  million. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairitan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yiet  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  We  havi  had  a 
new  medical  program  in  Ohio  in  the  last 
2  years  and  we  will  be  opening  |another 
one. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  |will  ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yiel|l  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman 
few  years  ago  we  opened  a  medical 
in  Connecticut.  It  is  having 
culty  staying  alive  and  it  is 
great  deal  less  than  this 

Mr.   RANDALL.   Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yiel^ 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman 
we  should  put  this  Issue  more 
spective.  We  are  throwing  this 
150  graduates  around  very 
the  point  is  neglected  that  150 
graduated  each  and  every  year 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  It  is  15i 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
man,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  y 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mi 
man,  we  Just  opened  a  medlca 
In  the  State  of  New  York  In  my 
for  the  gentleman's  Information 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Ch  lir: 
I  yield  back  the  balance  cf  my  ti  me 
I  would  like  to  point  out  there 
States  yet  to  be  heard  from  thjit 
medical  schools. 
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Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
ihe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
mnn  from  Illlnci?. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fip- 
rr^ci-.t?  the  gentleman  yleldinf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  so  much  a 
fc^  moments  ago  about  all  thsse  medical 
.^ch'?ol3  thit  hive  opened  around  tiie 
count!-y.  I  wns  trying  to  fii.d  out  from 
ono  of  the  individutils  who  took  the  f^oor 
how  mu.li  Federal  money  wcis  involved 
in  all  these  facilities  thp.t  we  were  build- 
ing throughout  Ameiic-.i.  medical  facil- 
itie.r.  I  would  like  to  ask  thit  question. 
How  much  Fedei-al  money  w?s  involved? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBtrRT.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alf^bam^i. 

Mr.  EDW/JIDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  there  is  a  lot  of  Federal 
money. 

Mr.  ANTxXNZIO.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  were  spending  Federsd 
money.  ju.st  like  we  are  in  this  legislation. 
'  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  say.  With  all  the 
Federal  money  in  the  medical  colleges  of 
this  country,  we  oueht  to  make  better 
and  more  efficient  use  of  them. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  We  do  the  best  we 
can  with  medical  facilities  to  make  them 
available  to  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there. are  two  points  I  ",ould  like  to 
make  to  be  sure  we  understand.  One,  the 
moneys  that  are  being  talked  about  are 
for  a  10-year  period  of  time. 

The  other  item  is  that  this  school,  once 
established,  will  not  be  run  by  just  the 
"admirals  and  generals."  It  will  be  run 
by  a  board  of  directors  who  emanate  or 
come  from  the  medical  school  or  arena. 
We  can  make  that  assumption  without 
any  reservation,  that  the  procedures  and 
practices  of  rimnlng  this  school  will  be 
Identical  to  other  medical  schools. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
apologize  for  continuing  this  debate  for  a 
few  minut«s,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to,  because  for  22  years  I  have 
struggled  to  get  this  medical  school 
started.  I  hope  it  will  be  continued  here 
today. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  respect  my  dear 
fi-iend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
saying  today  is  the  day  of  decision.  I  re- 
spect the  fact  that  the  gentleman  has 
come  here  in  his  own  conscience.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  wrong.  I  think  tlie  gen- 
tleman is  a  victim  of  false  figures  which 
have  been  fed  to  the  gentleman  by  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission. 

The  report  was  put  out  by  this  De- 
fense Manpower  CoHmiission.  Their  con- 
sultants advised  them  not  to  put  the  re- 
port out.  They  were  advised  not  to  cir- 
culate it.  They  were  told  It  was  erron- 
eous. In  spite  pf  that,  they  put  It  out, 


because  one  man  wanted  to  put  it  out, 
because  he  has  always  been  opposed  \j^ 
this  school,  and  that  is  a  fact. 
^Now,  the  figmcs  they  used  were  used  in 
/tfiie  very,  very  heglnnmg.  Let  me  say  tliL, 
to  niy  good  friend,  the  gentlemnji  from 
Alabama,    regarding    tho    $270    million 
that  tlie  gentleman  is  pitching  around 
here   today.    When   this   bill   was   first 
brought  before  this  House  for  a  decision 
i  answered  the  rc-ntlonan  from  low?. 
•  Mr.  Gross)  w-ho  was  a  Member  ox  the 
House  at  thjit  time,  and  told  the  gentle- 
nian-Jh.at  the  cost  would  be  $240  miliicn 
over  aiK-yeav  period. 

Every  argument  in  the  news  media. 
evei-y  philosophic?.!,  fhiancial  and  poli- 
tical argument  was  used  when  this  bill 
^  was  brought  Leiore  this  body.  All  the 
facts  were  laid  out  on  t.he  table  so  every- 
body could  see  them. 

Ladies  and  gent.J£mg»'  of  the  House. 
-  do  we  know  v.hat  the  House  did  at  that 
time?  Aftei-  hearing  all  these  same  argu- 
ments, after  weighing  everything  that 
was  .said,  the  House  voted  351  to  31  in 
favor  of  the  school.  Only  31  Members 
of  this  House  objected  to  the  passage  of 
that  bill,  and  I  mu^t  say  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  was  one 
of  the  31. 

I  must  say  to  my  dear  friend  from  Ala- 
bama that  he  was  one  of  the  31,  so  he 
has  been  after  the  school.  But  the  thlnjr 
that  concerns  me  more  is  the  insidious 
attack  tliat  is  being  made  against  thi.s  • 
institution.  It  is  the  most  insidious  thing 
I  have  seen:  it  Is  a  covert  action;  it  Is 
being  fed  by  people  who,  for  their  own 
reasons,  do  not  want  the  school. 

They  are  throwing  in  erroneous  impli- 
cations, saying,  for  instance,  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  against 
it.  The  American  Medical  Association 
was  against  it.  The  American  Medical 
Association  today  is  for  It,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  regents,  Dr.  Todd,  the 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  is  for  it. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  private 
schools  and  private  Institutions.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  are  against  It.  Are 
they  against  It?  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  written  on  June  25,  1975.  From 
whom  Is  that  letter?  Tliat  letter  is  from 
the  Association  on  American  Medical 
Colleges,  and  it  is  signed  by  John  A.  D. 
Cooper,  MX).,  PhX).,  presidait  I  will  not 
read  the  whole  letter  hito  the  Record,  but 
I  will  read  a  paragraph  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  HEBERT 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman  a  para- 
graph from  the  letter  follows: 

The  AAMC  ts  now  convinced  that  a  hlgh- 
quanty  medical  school  can  be  established 
as  part  of  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
o/  the  Healtit  Sciences.  Your  succesB  in  re- 
cruiting a  «tean  and  faCTUty  members  of 
high  caliber  and  in  generating  support  for 
the  school  In  the  ecientlflc  community  haa 
alleviated  our  earlier  concerns  and  demon- 
strated that  a  good  school  can  be  created. 

I  insert  the  letter  as  a  matter  of  record: 
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Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  25,  1975. 
Anthony  Cxjrreri,  M.D., 
Pre!<ident,  Uniformed,  Services  Vnit'ersity,  of 
the  Health  Sciences,  6917  Arlington  Road, 
Bethcsda,  Md. 

Dear  Tony:  The  Interim  Report  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission,  as  submitted 
to  tlie  President  and  the  Congress  on  May 
IS,  has  raised  new  que.stions  about  the'de- 
.-.irabllity  of  establishing  a  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Scieiices.  The 
,'\AMC  has  received  Inqulx-ies  from  several 
sources  asking  our  position  on  this  issue. 
The  Executive  Committee  carefully  consld- 
pred  this  qviestion  at  its  most  rt-cenr  meet- 
ing, reviewing  both  our  initial  opposition 
to  the  legislative  proposal  and  or.r  subse- 
quent support  of  your  diligent  eiforts  to  de- 
velop »  high-quality  medical  school. 

In  testimony  before  the  Hou-ie  Armed 
Services  Committee  In  1971.  the  AAMC  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
military  medical  school.  One  of  our  major 
concerns  at  that  time  was  the  degree  of  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  establishment  of  a 
high-quality  academic  institution.  As  you 
well  know,  the  education  and  training  of 
medical  students  is  a  costly  process,  and  the 
quality  of  that  process  cannot  be  left  de- 
pendent on  walvering  political  support. 

The  AAMC  Is  now  convinced  that  a  high- 
ciuality  medical  school  ran  be  established 
as  part  of  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences.  Your  success  in  re- 
cruiting a  dean  and  faculty  members  of  high 
caliber  and  iii  generating  support  for  the 
school  in  the  scientific  community  has  alle- 
viated our  earlier  concerns  and  demonstrated 
that  a  good  .school  can  be  created. 

The  broader  ls,sue  of  whether  it  is  eco- 
i^omlcally  or  politically  wise  to  continue  the 
cstablLshment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences  is  a  Federal 
policy  question  which  ultimately  must  be 
settled  by  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
This  Association,  as  an  organization  which 
is  now  Involved  In  the  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  the  educational  programs  of  the 
USUHS,  cannot  take  a  position  on  this  polit- 
ical Issue.  However,  we  see  no  reasoia  why  any 
party  would  oppose  establishment  of  the 
school  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the 
program. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  D.  Coover.  M.D. 

That  is  from  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Schools,  which  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  opposition  to 
the  school  when  it  first  started.  It  goes 
right  down  the  line.  Those  who  have 
been  informed  and  given  the  facts  have 
changed  and  come  around. 

I  heard  this  business  about  150  stu- 
dents for  $270  milhon.  How  ridiculous' 
can  one  get?  Others  say  we  have  enough 
doctors  and  we  do  not  have  any  trouble 
reci-ulting  doctors.  What  an  unfounded 
•statement.  Then,  the  statement  that  we 
will  get  more  doctors  if  we  pay  them 
more  money.  We  are  paying  them  now 
$350  per  month  added  to  their  ordinary 
.salary,  and  giving  them  up  to  S  13,500  a 
year  bonus,  and  still  we  cannot  get  the 
doctors.  We  have  no  draft.  The  doctors 
are  gone. 

We  should  realize  and  under.stand  that 
in  promoting  this  particular  phase  of 
the  school,  which  is  only  a  phase,  we  are 
relieving  the  impact  on  the  civihan  doc- 
tor supply.  Nobody  has  mentioned  here 
today  the  great  expansion  of  the  school. 
It  will  have  1,680  students  by  1984.  and 
they  will  not  all  be  medical  students. 


There  will  be  nurses,  there  will  be  tech- 
nicians, there  will  be  corpsmen  being 
trained,  there  will  be  administrators — • 
the  whole  vast  field  of  medical  care 
specialists  will  be  there. 

This  Institution  is  not  going  to  be  a 
parochial  or  provincial  institution.  By 
the  time  it  is  fully  expanded,  by  the  time 
it  has  grown  out  to  its  great  potential, 
the  world  will  know  it  as  a  great,  global 
institution.  One  will  find  doctors  and 
scientists  from  all  over  the  world  com- 
ing to  visit  this  great  institution,  which 
is  surrounded  by  Bethesda  Naval  Hospi- 
tal. Walter  Reed  Hospital,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  other  great 
hospitals  in  this  area. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tse.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  this  is  the  day  of  the  an- 
swer. This  is  the  day  of  reckoning.  This 
is  the  day  of  decision,  and  if  we  want  to 
insure  the  future  of  our  military  and 
the  health  of  our  miUtary,  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  i:.  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  coimt. 

Seventy-seven  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards). 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  190.  noes  221, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson,  IJ!. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplu 

Badillo 

Bafalis 

Baumau 

Bedell 

Blester 

Binehn'n 

Blauchard 

Blouiu 

Brademas 

Breckmricige 

Brodhead 

Bro.\UUl 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif, 
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Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carr 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Craae 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Diugell 

Dodd 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Eil^ards,  Ala 


Kdwnrila,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbarn 

Esch 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Fountain  ' 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ooldw^ter 

GradiBon 

Grassley 

Green 


V,' 


Hagedorn 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawklffs 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hech'.er.  W. 
Hefner 
Hein/ 
Hightower 
Holt/.maa 
Jacobs 
Jenretlt- 
Johnson.  Colo 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kemp 
Ketchi'in 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lehr.ihn 
Lent 
Long,  Md 
LuJBn 
McCiOry 
McC'ollister 
■  McCorniacic 
McDade 
Madden 
Macligan 
Mnguire 
Mtui:i 


Andre  *s, 

N.  Dak, 
Annunzio 
AuCoin 
Baldiis 
Barrett 
Beard.  HI 
Beard,  Tei.!'. 
Bennett 
Berelaiid 
BeviU 
Biaggi 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUius; 
Boiiker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brink)  ey 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo, 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberc; 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Te.v 
Conte 
Corman 
D'Amoure 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danielsou 
Davis 
dela  Garz.i 
Del.oney 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
EUberg 
Eshlenian 
Evans,  Co'io. 
Pish 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 


Martin 
Mazzoll 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinskv 
MlUord 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlneta 
M  uk 
.  Mitchell.  Md. 
Moakley 
Mofferr 
Moorhcad.  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nolan 
NowBk 
Obey 
Ottlnvrer 
Pattison,  N  Y. 
Ferkins 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Pritcharil 
Qule 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Robinson 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkow.ski 
Roybal 
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Gaydos 
GUman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodlini? 
Gude 
Guver 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
HammeN 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Hebert 

Heckier.  Mi'.-i«. 
Helstofki 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hlnshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinso:! 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Cain' 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  OUa. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kastenmsier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leggett 
Levltas 
Litton 
Llo.vd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenu. 
Long.  La. 
Lott 

McCloskey 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonaid 
Mahon 
Mathis 
Maisuuag  I 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meyner 


Ruppe 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Scheuer 

Srhneebell 

Schroeder 

bebelliis 

Seiberiiiig 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Simon 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Solarz 

St^inton, 

J,  Wiliirtm 
olanton. 

Jsineis  V. 
Sf*rk 
Steelraan 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Scudds 
Svmms 
Thone 
Tsougas 
Vander  Vv^n 
Vanlk 
Waxmau 
Weaver 
Wiggins 
Wirth 
Wydier 
Wylie 
Yates 

Youni:.  Fla. 
Youiis,  Oa. 


Michel 

Mikva 

MUls 

Miiush 

Mitchell.  .V.Y. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mottl 

Miirphy,  HI. 
Murphy.  N.  V. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Pa  . 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 

Oberstnr 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeill 
Passman 
Patnian,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif, 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Price 
QuUleu 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Reee 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Kodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
RoncAlio 
Roouey 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germa.a 
Sarbanee 
Satterfle'.d 
Schuize 
Shipley 
Stkes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 
Snyder 
Spellmnn 
Spenca 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stelger.  Wia. 
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Stephens 

tniman 

Stratton 

Van  Deerim 

Stuckey 

Vander  Ja«t 

Sullivan 

Vlgortto 

Symington 

Waggonner 

Taicott 

Walaii 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Wampler 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Whalen 

Tbcmpson 

While 

Trecu 

Whitehursl 

NOT  VOTING 

Anderson, 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Calif. 

PiUiou 

Andrews.  N.C 

Hastings 

Eaucus 

Jarman 

Ecu 

Laudrum 

Broom  lie!  a 

McH\tgh 

Edgar 

Feyser 

Flood 

Hisenhoover 

WUac  Q,  Bob 
WUso  tt.  C.  H. 
Wilso  Q,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wrlgl  it 
Yatrc  a 
Youn  J.  Tex. 
Zablc  ;kl 


TeaBi  e 
Xhon  toi: 
Traxi  T 
Udall 
Whitfcn 
Wolff 
Youn 
Zefcrtli 


So  the  amendment  wa-s  rejected 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  arfiounced 
Ei  above  recorded. 

AME::>-DMENT    OFFEP.SO    BT    1.-3. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chainnai.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  loUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LEyctrx;  Page 
64.  strike  Una  10  tbiougb  12. 


ke  !p 
o- 


i 


bajc 


•  Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  w 
permission  to  revise  and  cxtenr 
niarks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman 
hope  that  the  Hou.se  would  not 
prejudice  on  accomit  of  the  ch 
ellegation  that  this  am^dment 
troversial.    This    is    the   Diego 
amendment.  It  has  created  some 
versy  in  the  past.  I  think  if  we  - 
I  am  not  going  to  have  to  ask  i 
sions  of  time,  which  I  am  prob 
going  to  get  anyv.-ay. 

I  was  part  of  the  Stratton  t 
junketing  group  that  spent  some 
on  a  week  end  traveling  some 
miles  in  and  out  of  Somalia  lookir 
Russian  base  at  Berbera,  and 
very  interesting  trip.  I  believe 
verify  that  the  Soviets  have  a  _„. 
as  I  am  ccojcemed  at  Berbera. 
was  extremly  educational. 

We  arrived  at  this  base  in  the 
of  the  afternoon  with  106    F. 

tures  in  the  shade.  Some  , 

ranged  to  140  on  the  rimway  tha*!; 
constructed. 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviets  have 
bility  at  Berbera  but  I  think  we 
look  at  that  capability  and 
very  carefully.  We  have 
various  means,   nonclassified, 
have  shown  to  the  Somalians  . 
our  concern  for  what  they  are  ^ 
this  facility.  The  Somalians  in 
have  oCfered  to  bunker  American 
the  Somalia  base  if  they  were  ev 
the  capability  of  biinkerlng,  w. 
do  not  have  at  the  present  time 

Now.   I   think    to   understand 
Garcia,  we  Iwve  to  understand  a 
about  Somalia.  I  am  not  going  t( 
too  much  time  on  the  Somalia  iasu 
ever,  the  Soviets  have  a 
facility  and  a  receiving  facility 
bera.  They  have  a  l.OOfl-ton  ship 
been  tied  up  alongside  the  dock 
2  or  3  years  and  has  the 

house  personnel.  There  is  a 

housing  project  with  some  house 
in  it  that  have  housed  large 
Soviet  persoiinel. 

Frankly,  my  view  of  the  peop 
were  there  in  the  Eummcr,  I 


li  given 
his  re- 

I  would 

t  ake  any 

llrman's 

Is  con- 

Garcia 

contro- 

order 

cxten- 

bly  not 


er 

hi(h 
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aveling 
!  nights 

25,000 
gat  the 

was  a 
we  did 

as  far 
and  it 


middle 

U  mpera- 

temp<  ratures 

s  being 


capa- 

should 

mohitor  It 

photographs  by 

t  lat  we 

inc  icating 

dping  at 

return 

!  hips  at 

to  get 

they 


Diego 

ttle  bit 

spend 

;  how- 
transinitting 


It 

tiat] 
there 


Ber- 

has 

for 

capafclty  to 

dilai  tidated 

rallers 

num  3ers  of 


that 
codld  not 


figure  out  whether  or  not  they  were 
serving  there  or  had  been  sentenced  there 
from  Siberia,  because  it  is  an  onerous 
mission  and  place,  indeed. 

There  was,  in  Addition,  a  runway  go- 
ing in,  about  3  miles,  that  is  being  con- 
structed extremely  slowly.  It  was  being 
constructed  last  year  when  we  argued 
the  Diego  GarciaMnendment  and  at  that 
time  was  p^»?fd  $lV  million,  if  I  recall. 
It  wentte^onference  and  we  decided  not 
to^snwia  the  $14  million  until  the  Presi- 
dent certified  that  the  national  security 
required  th:it  we  spend  more  money  on 
tlie  Diego  Garcia  matter.  We  are  now 
completing  tlie  .spending  of  the  S14  mil- 
lion we  .suspended  last  year  and  $13  mil- 
lion in  this  bill,  for  a  round  total  of  .527 
million.  We  have  already  approved  some 
$5  million  for  the  Air  Force.  That  is  not 
the  whole  program. 

Back  to  Somalia.  The  question  is.  How 
much  of  a  threat  does  the  runway  being 
constructed  in  Somalia  pose  to  the  United 
States?  Hgv>-  much  does  the  transmitter 
and  receiver  site  po.se  to  the  United 
State-s?  Hov;  much  threat  does  the  1,000- 
ton  barrack.'i  ship  poic  to  the  United 
State.-,? 

What  about  the  POL  facility?  We 
found  Berbera  has  a  POL  facility.  That 
is  the  total  capacity,  between  50,000  and 
lOO.ooo  barrels  of  miscellaneous  kinds  of 
petroleum ;  but  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
this  is  the  main  base  for  supplying  all 
of  the  petroleum  oil  and  logistics  prod- 
ucts for  northern  Somalia.  This  is  not  an 
unreasonable  amoimt  of  petroleum  for 
those  piu-poses. 

There  is  no  oil-loading  capability  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  no  capability 
of  bunkering  any  Soviet  or  any  other 
ships  at  the  present  Gme.  Our  Defense 
Agency  has  rro  information  that  any  ship 
has  ever  befen  bunkered  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

'By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Legcett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  there  are  approximately 
about  50  or  30  acres  with  a  fence  around 
them  that  has  half  a  dozen  igloos  in  it. 
These  igloos  are  obviously  for  munitions. 
Somebody,  not  our  committee,  saw  a 
Styx-mlsslle  crate.  I  caimot  figure  out 
why  the  Styx-mlsslle  crate  was  there 
because  the  Soviets  are  not  shooting 
Styx  missiles  these  days.  They  do  not 
need  a  resupply  facility. 

The  other  thought,  as  explained  by 
Senator  Barti.ett  by  hearsay  to  our  com- 
mittee, there  :.s  another  boat  that  might 
be  provided  to  the  Somalia  Navy,  which 
is  nonexistent  at  the  present  time. 
*  Now.  what  have  we  got?  We  have  the 
base  at  Asmara.  In  that  vicinity  we  have 
a  boat  faculty,  one  MSC-48  satellite 
termihah  one  HF  trunk  to  Pirmasens.  one 
HF  tnmk  to  Diego  Garcia,  one  DSC  con- 
tingency entry,  one  Ehip-£hore-.ship 
multichannel  termination,  one  UHF  air- 
ground,  and  one  HF  air-ground. 

Total  expenditures  at  this  facility  at 
the  present  time  approximate  $135 
million. 

That  is  where  we  have  a  base,  and 
that  Is  the  base  In  this  area.  It  might  be 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Soviets  would 


approach  their  rather  modest  base  at 
Berbera. 

What  do  we  have  today  at  Diego 
Garcia?  Communications  and  ship-to- 
shore  broadcast  with  limited  tran.'^mitter 
.support:  limited  ship-to-shore  circuit: 
one  defense  commimications  system — 
DCS— HF  tnmk  to  the  Western  Pacific 
area  nnd  one  to  the  European  area;  two 
DCS  .<-atel!ite  channels  to  the  Pacifio 
area-  one  high  frequency  cominunica- 
tion  to  Mauritius  for  v.eather  reporting : 
one  .safety  flight  high  frequency  air- 
ground  circuit  unit. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  translate  into  .• 
It  translates  into  one  heck  of  a  capability 
that  we  have  currently  at  Diego  Garcia 
We  have  today  60.000  barrels  of  JP-5 
storage  jat  Diego  Garcia.  Do  we  have  v 
dirt.nmway  like  these  at  Berbera?  No, 
we  ha\e  got  an  8,000  foot  concrete  strip' 
Is  it  an  S.OOO-foot  strip?  No,  that  is  nor, 
correct  either,  becau.se  there  is  1,000  feet 
added  at  one  end  and  1.000  feet  at  the 
other  end.  I  have  all  the  pictures  here: 
they  are  unclassified. 

This  picture  is  of  a  small  city  of  about 
400  units  at  one  end  of  Diego  Garcia. 
I  asked  tlie  briefing  officers  la.';t  week 
"Wliatisthis?" 

They  said,  "That  is  the  Seabee  camp.' 
We  have  a  small  city  right  there  in  Dieixo 
Garcia.  We  have  got  the  transmitter  fa- 
cility; we  have  got  the  10,000  foot  strin; 
G-3  operating  out  of  Diego  Garcia  to- 
day on  ASW. 

We  have  got  reconnaisance  capability 
at  this  base  today.  What  are  we  going  io 
do?  The  program  is  to  expand  this  into 
f ueUng  from  60,000  barrels,  which  is  just 
about  the  capabUity  of  Berbera  excent 
that  they  have  no  delivery  capability.  We 
can  actually  use  this  JP-5  for  om-  air- 
planes.We  are  going  to  put  in,  with  this 
bill,  160,000  additional  JP-^  barrels- 
320,000  new  barrels  of  Navy  di^Ullatt' 
160,000  barrels  of  Air  Force  JP-4.  for  a 
total  of  640,000  barrels  of  new  capability 
which  will  be  added  to  the  60,000  barrels 
giving  us  some  700,000  barrels  of  new 
capabihty,  a  total  capability  at  Diego 
Garcia. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  only  got 
2,000  square  yards  6f  cement  parking 
ramp  at  Diego  Garcia  at  the  jjresent 
time.  We  have  no  parking  ramp  at  Ber- 
bera. This  program  we  are  asked  to  enact 
here  today  calls  for  a  new  90,000  square 
yards  of  concrete  for  purposes  of  housing 
aircraft  and  squadrons,  things  of  that 
natui-e.  We  have  got  a  runway  reqiiire- 
ment— I  indicated  we  have  got  lO.COO 
feet  at  the  present  time.  They  plan  on 
adding  2,000  feet  more  to  this  i-unwav 
for  a  total  of  12.000  feet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
terminate  new  construction  authorlza- 
tioa  for  Diego  Garcia  In  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Now  I  expect  most  of  you  who  at  this 
time  plan  to  support  Diego  Garcia  hold 
this  position  for  two  reasons:  You  think, 
it  would  not  cost  very  much,  and  you 
think  we  need  this  base  to  supply  Israel 
or  to  keep  up  with  the  Soviet?.  Let  us 
take  these  one  at  a  time. 

Tlie  amount  of  authorization  in  this 
bill  Is  only  $13.8  million:  peanuts  by 
modem  military  standards.  But  let  us 
look  atj)  a  little  more  closely.  If  you  read 
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you 


Secretary  Schleslnger's  testimony, 
find  him  saying: 

"The  total  cost  of  the  Improvements  we 
have  requested  on  Diego  Oarcla,  Including 
the  salaries  of  the  construction  jjersonnel, 
their  food  and  fuel,  the  replacement  costs  of 
equipment  used  in  the  construction  proc- 
ess, the  procurement  of  hardware  for  the 
communications  station,  and  all  other  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs  would  be  about 
$108  million,  or  roughly  the  cost  of  a  single 
navy  oiler. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  cost  more  close- 
ly still.  I  recently  asked  representatives  of 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  come  to  my 
office  and  brief  me  on  this  program; 
Information  they  supplied  to  me  Indi- 
cates that  total  cost  will  be  on  the  order 
of  $173  million,  which  puts  us  in  the  big 
leagues. 

I  have  a  complete  itemization  of  these 
costs,  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  which  I  have  available 
here  for  any  Member  who  would  like  to 
look  at  them: 

BASE  DD/ELOPWENT  COSTS    NAVY  DIFGO  GARCI.^ 
Iln  niliions  of  doU«s| 


SMbM 

costs' 


other 
costs 


0.  ft  M.N. 
OPN 


17.690 
13.  WO 


0.500 

aoo 


Tola«- 


56.  740      30. 130 
(6.870 


3.  Projected  cost  of  fiscal  year  1976  MCON 
(completion  of  Navy  expansion): 

MCON 

MPN 

0.  «M.N 

OPN..     


Total  - 


S5.232 

7.022 

4.688         .408 
3.S22        .145 

15.232       Trei 
21.017 


i.  Total  cost  of  communications  station 
Ingistics  (acilitieo  expansion: 

MCON 

MPN 

0.  &IVI.N 

OPN 


TotaJ  deyfttopmenl cost. 


54.682 

53.172 

33.748       1.361 
27.122       3.089 

114.042     59. 132 
173. 174 


Sebbee 
costs' 


L  Projected  cost  of  authorized  eommtini- 
eatlons  station: 

MCON 20.45 

WPt* 20.940 

O.AM.N 11.370         .453 

ePN 9.760       2.314 

42.070     23.217 
Total 65.287 

2.  Prolected  cost  of  fiscal  year  1974,  sup- 
pleiiwntalHCOt«: 

MCON -29.000 

MPN 25.210 


•  Seabee  operating  cost  is  continuous  regardless  of  location. 
>  Includes  constiuctlon  planned  to  complete  the  conmunica- 
.  t:ai)S  stiitiaa. 

DiECO     GaRCM     PACILITrES     Devtlopment 

PlJIN 

FISCAI.    TEAR    19T5 

POL  Storage— 320,000  BBL.  $5,492,000. 

Pier,  $4,000,000. 

Runway    Extension/Aircraft   Parking   Ap- 
ron, $3,500,000. 

Power  Plant  Expansion  (Phase  I),  $1,165,- 
000. 
.     Substation,  $252,000. 

Subsistence  Building  Addition,  $393,000. 

Subtotal,  $14,802,000. 

FISCAL    TZAR     1976  • 

POL  Storage— 160,000  BBL. 
Power  Plant  Expansion  (Phase  II) . 
Aircraft    Parking    Apron/Runway    Exten- 
sion. 
Hangar. 


Operations  BuUding  Addition. 

Air  Field  Transit  Storage. 

BBQ — 277MK. 

BOO— 32MN. 

Ready  Issue  AnuuuuUlou  Magazine. 

Cold  Storage,  4,190  SP. 

General  Warebouse.  13,200  SP. 

Receiver  Building  Addition,  1.350  SF. 

Amphibious  Vehicle  Repair  Hardstand, 
1,110  ST. 

Aircraft  Arresting  Gear. 

Utilities  Distribution  System. 

Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Sta- 
tion. 

Siftitotal,  $13,800,000. 

FISCAL     TEAR     197  7  * 

Corrosion  Control  Wash  Rack. 

Crash  Fire  Station,  7,232  SF. 

Structural  Fire  Station,  3,000  SF. 

Aircraft  Ready  Issue  Ref ueler. 

Shed  Storage,  7.100  SP. 

Fleet  Recreation  Pavlllion,  6,0<M  SF. 

Outdoor  Recreation. 

Public  Works  Shops,  16.570. 

Flammable  Storage,  2,670  SF. 

Chapel  Addition. 

Club  Addition,  2,774  SF. 

Hobby  Shop  Addition,  1.500  SF. 

Navy  Exchange  Warehouse,  6,400  SF. 

Special  Services  Issue  and  Office,  1,580  SP. 

Theater,  3,500  SP. 

Library  Addition,  2,500  SF. 

Edijcatlon  Onter,  4,124  SF. 

Subtotal,  $5,900,000. 

FISCAL    TEAR    1973     AIR    FORCE    PROJECTS 

Alrcrift  Parking  Apron,  25,000  8Y. 
POL  Storage,  160,000  BBL. 
Munitions  Storage,  6,000  ST. 
Subtotal.  $3,300,000. 
Total,  $37,800,000. 


•  Fiical  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  1977  aje 
subject  to  price  growth  due  to  Inflation. 
Current  estimates  are  based  upon  fiscal  year 
1976  price  projections. 


Operational  support 
function 

Scope 

L  f  01:       i 

(a)Slbrage.. 

.  60.0C0  bill  JP  5 

(b)Pief ,. 

Mdnf 

2.  Aviation  operations: 

(a)  Runway 

8,000  by  150  ft  . 

(t)  Pafking  apton 

:O,O00jd'.  .  .--. 

(c)  Animosiorage 

Naiie  -  - 

DIEGO  GARCIA  OPERATIONAt  CAPABItlTY  COMPARISON  (NAVY  AND  AIR  FORCE) 

CURRENT  PR()POSEO  IMPROVEMENTS 


> 


Capability 


Turn  around    refuoling  for  transient 
aircraft 


Slow    enioad    for    rslarid    resupply 
(COMIW.  ST  A;  lurn-atound). 

All  sircraft  except  E  52's  and  tea-lGd 
K&-135S. 

J  C  Mi's 


Scope 


4-160,000  bbl  IP-S  (new  total  220.0C0) 
-1-320,000  bbl  Navy  distillate.  -I- 160.000 
bbl,  JP-4  (Air  Force).  Total  4-640.000 

550IL 


f  4.000  by  150  ft  (nev*  total  12,000  by 
150  ft) 

..  -J-90,000  yd 5  (new  total  110,000  yd-) 


ri(;:.e 


Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
Soviet  Installation  at  Berbera,  which  may 
possibly  have  a  storage  depot  for  Styx 
missiles.  Why  anyone  would  want  to  store 
these  ship-to-ship  missiles  In  a  poUtlcally 
unstable  area  where  they  could  all  be 
blown  up  by  a  single  saboteur  is  not  clear. 
But  consider  the  following: 

Suppose  I  told  you  the  Soviets  now 
stored  60,000  barrels  of  naval  jet  fuel  in 
Berbera,  and  were  in  the  process  of  add- 
ing on  another  160,000  for  a  total  of 
220,000  barrels.  Suppose  I  told  you  they 
v.;ere  also  adding  capacity  to  store  320.000 
baiTels  of  Naval  ship  fuel,  plus  160,000 
carrels  of  Air  Force  jet  fuel. 

Suppose  I  told  you  they  were  building 
ui  r.nchorage  for  the  largest  combat  ships 
ni  the  world,  plus  a  550-foot  pier  at  which 
CXXr 1590— Part  20 


2.0CO   ft'   VPVQ   ready   issue   masc 
6,000ydiopeDslorate(A.F.). 


Capability 


Re«upt)fv  for  V.  days  plus  7  day  reserve.  Aircraft  cyri^r 
OPS.ResuDply  tor  21  djysplis7  4ayruervaMinmal 
carrier  task  group  (S  stui^);  capability  (or  air-to-ia 
refuel  of  strategic  forces. 

Capability  for  24  hr  lowl  offload  UO.OOD  bkl  Tanker  - 
fast  turi-a-round  to  support  task  rokp  OPS. 

leaded  KC-135  aircraft;  safe  recovery  of  farticaf  ief 

aircraft  wrtii  systtrm  failures  vihich  preveirt  carrier 

wcovery.  No  B-S2's. 
M  C-I4I;  (new  total  3-C-Hl's  or  lC-5;  -f4-P3s;  -^l 

carrier  on-deck  delivery  (COO).  +20  carrier  aircraft 

in  Mieriency  coodNiois. 
Picviife  VPVQ  ordnance  supporting  ocean  su-ve'llafTre 

ASW  OPS.  Capability  to  ttort  convtnliorul  erdnaiics 

coittMicenty  operations. 


a  tanker  can  unload  180,000  barrels  of  oil 
in  only  24  hours.  Suppose  I  told  you  the 
Soviets  had  an  8,000  foot  runway  with 
two,  1,000-foot  extensions,  and  were  now 
enlarging  it  to  12,000  feet.  Suppose  I  told 
you  the  Soviets  were  installing  at  Berbera 
110,000  square  yards  of  aircraft  parking 
plus  6,000  square  yards  of  open  ammuni- 
tion storage  and  2,000  square  feet  of 
ready  issug  ammunition  magazine. 

As  signs  of  Soviet  designs  on  a  perma- 
nent presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  sup- 
pose I  cited  a  6.000  square  foot  recreation 
imvillion,  a  1,500  square  foot  hobby  shop 
addition,  and  a  4,190  square  foot  cold 
storage  area^  Al^o  a  football  fleld  and 
baseball  diamond. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  told  you 
these  things  v.-cre  going  on  under  Soviet 


auspices  at  Berbera,  you  would  be 
alarmed  in  the  extreme.  Well,  they  are 
not  going  on  at  Berbera.  What  I  have 
been  reading  you  is  a  portion  of  the  of- 
ficial summai-y  of  our  own  plans,  com- 
pleted and  in  progress,  for  Diego  Garcia. 
Except  for  the  aircraft  runway,  the  So- 
viets have  nothing  resembling  these  ca- 
laabilities  at  Berbera.  Tliey  may  or  may 
not  have  some  siiip-to-ship  missiles 
stored  there,  but  even  if  they  do,  you 
could  put  a  facility  of  that  type  down  in 
the  middle  of  what  we  are  planning  for 
Diego  Garcia  and  you  would  nerci-  notice 
the  addition. 

What  is  happening  is  essentially  an  at- 
tempt to  create  a  mission.  The  Indian 
Ocean  hits  not  been  a  location  of  United 
Stotes-Soviet  confrontation,  but  if  v.e 
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work  at  It  hard  enough,  we  can 
Into  one.  It  Is  not  so  much  a 
who  is  being  the  most  aggressiv^ 
question  of  whether  our  empire 
is  going  to  stimulate  their  empire 
ing  which  will  in  turn  restimulatp 
forts,  or  whether  both  sides  are 
show  some  restraint. 

In  the  minute  I  have  left.  I 
talk  about  the  application  of 
Garcia  base  to  Israel:  There  is 
none  at  all.  We  would  not  be 
it  for  sealif t  in  a  crisis,  because 
not  be   able   to   get   tlirough 
Canal.  We  would  not  want  to  t 
by  this  route  either,  because 
ports  would  have  to  fly  a  gauntle  ; 
tile  antiaircraft  activities  going 
Red  Sea.  Our  airlift  and  sealif t 
Is  going  to  have  to  continue  to 
the  east  coast  through  the 
nean.  This  is  why  we  have  C-5's 
we  are  going  to  modify  the  Civ 
air  fleet  747 's. 

In  summary :  If  you  liked  V: 
will  love  Diego  Garcia.  If  you 
stimulate  a  new  area  of  crisis 
sion.  vote  against  this 
if  you  want  our  politico-military 
to  be  conducted  in  a  reasonable 
strained  manner,  you  will 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chair 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  char 
here  is  not  quite  big  enough  to 
easel  and  apparently  we  do  not 
smaller  easel,  I  think  perhaps  I 
It  up  here  and  try  to  explain  a 
about  what  we  are  actuallv  doing 
nection  with  this  proposal. 

The  principal  purpose  of  tlie 
of  money  in  the  bill  to  which  the 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Is  directed  really  has  very  littl^ 
with  Somalia,  and  I  do  not 
give  the  Members  a  guided  tour 
maha.  But  Diego  Garcia  is  a 
that  has  been  before  us  on  sev 
sions,  for  the  construction 
fueling  facility  for  the  U.S.  Nav] 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  oceans 
world    and   ons   in   which   the 
States  has  obviously  c^tisiderabli  ( 
ests  and  where  we-eiem  probably 
vantage,  as  we  hope,  of  the 
the  seas. 

One  of  the  major  Interests  in 
of  course,  is  that  this  ocean 
the  basic  oil  lifeline,  both  of  the 
States  and  Europe,  coming  out 
Persian  Gulf  and  going  down 
Cape  of  Africa  and  heading 
the  United  States  or  into  Euroi^e 

The  Soviet  Union  has  for 
had  a  substantial  naval  force 
in  the  Indiasi  Ocean,  regularly 
ships  at  a  time.  This  practice 
going  on  for  a  number  of  yeaifc 

With  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
they  now  no  longer  have  to  go 
way  around  Africa  to  get  to  the 
Ocean.  They  can  come  down 
the  Suez  Canal  and  out  into  the 
Ocean.  This  Soviet  interest  in 
Ocean  has,  as  I  have  said,  been 
on  for  some  time.  They  have 
two  naval  operating  bsises  very 
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make  It    the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  one  of  them 

question  of    at  Aden,  and  the  other  at  Berbera  in 

it  is  a     Somalia.  That  base,  which  our  subcom- 

building  mittee  saw  at  first  hand,  is  a  pew,  sub- 
-build-  stantial  base  in  the  process  of  develop- 
oui-  ef-    ment  for  the  Soviet  navy.  It  represents 

going  to  a  major  capability,  and  it  is  the  largest 
naval  support  facility  available  to  the 
Soviet  Union  outside  the  Soviet  home 
land  itself.  So  it  is  not  something  to  be 
brushed  readily  aside. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
bet'.veen  Pakistan  and  India,  and  later 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  1973  war  be- 
tween Lsrael  and  the  Arab  States,  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  recognized  a  need  for 
operating,  taking  a  look  at  what  is  going 
on,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  our  major 
trouble  is  that  we  have  not  a  single  fuel- 
ing -facility  available  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  our  ovra  Navy  and,  therefore, 
even  with  a  nuclear  carrier  task  force  we 
are  considerably  limited  in  the  number 
of  hours  we  can  spend  operating  in  the 
Indian  Ocean;  because  sooner  or  later 
we  have  to  go  back  to  Norfolk,  over  here 
in  the  Atlantic,  ot  over  to  Subic  Bay,  in 
the  Philippines,  some  4,000  miles  away, 
t3  refuel  our  escort  ship  and  give  jet 
fuel  for  our  aircraft. 

So  the  Navy  conceived  the  idea. 
"Would  it  not  be  nice  to  have  a  fueling 
facility  somewhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean?  ' 
And  it  so  happened  thai  on  this  tiny 
atoll,  down  here,  called  Diego  Garcia, 
about  14  miles  long,  we  did  have  a  small 
naval  commimication  station:  and  so 
since  1973  the  Navy  has  been  trjung  to 
get  $30  million  to  set  up  these  fueling  fa- 
clities  at  Diego  Garcia  so  that  our  Navy 
ships  operating  in  this  area — and  only 
occasionally  we  do  get  9,  task  force  into 
th2  Indian  Ocean— could  come  in  and 
get  fuel. 

We  do  have  some  small  oil  storage 
tanks  there,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Legcett)  has  already  said, 
but  there  is  no  pier  where  the  ships  can 
come  alongside  to  get  fuel.  And  so  the 
$30  million  proposal  of  the  Navy  pro- 
poses, first  of  all,  to  install  these  tanks, 
similar  to  the  kind  jof  thing  that  ,the 
Soviets  already  have  built  in  Berbelfe; 
second,  to  put  in  a  pier  where  the  ships 
can  come  alongside  to  get  that  fuel: 
third,  to  dredge  out  the  lagoon— it  is 
just  a  tiny^  shallow  lagoon — so  that  the 
ships  can  come  inside;  and  finally,  to 
lengtlien  the  8.000-foot  runway  to  12,000 
fee*;  so  that  C-5's  and  C-141's,  planes 
of  that  kind,  can  come  in  with  cargo — 
or  with  passengers,  for  that  matter— 
although  the  island  Is  so  small  that  there 
aJ•-VCTy^  f ew  facilities  for  anybody  to 
five  there:/ 

That  is  £Ul  that  the  Navy  is  asking  for. 
They  have  made  two  requests,  one  of 
them  was  a  $14  million  request  in  last 
year's  military  construction  budget, 
which  the  House  passed  intact,-  but 
which  the  Senate  held  up  and  the 
conference  finally  agreed  to  a  new  ar- 
rangement imder  whicli  one  House  can 
veto  the  expenditure  of  that  money.  The 
Senate  is  now  considering  a  motion  for 
such  a  veto,  but  it  has  a  deadline  of^t^e 
end  of  this  week.  ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
moneyr4n  this  bill  today  represents  the 
second  installment  for  Diego  Garcia. 
This  is  another  installment,  for  another 
$13.8  miUion.  although  the  actual  con- 
struction has  not  even  begun  yet  because 
we  do  not  yet  have  the  final  OK  on  last 
year's  funds,  as  I  have  just  explained. 
But  the  total  would  simply  include  these 
facilities  for  fueling  our  own  ships  as 
they  operate  in  the  Indian  Ocean  rather 
than  requiring  them  to  go  all  the  way 
back  to  Subic  Bay.  or  to  bring  a  couple  of 
fleet  oilers  to  keep  up  with  the  carriers. 
And  it  would  provide  for  enlarging  the 
existing  runway  by  4.000  feet  so  we  can 
land  the  larger  cargo  planes  there;  and 
it  would  provide  funds  also  to  put  in  a 
pier  so  that  ships  seeking  fuel  can  come 
alongside. 

We  also  have  a  communications  fa- 
cility on  Diego  Garcia.  But  it  is  not  really 
as  extensive  as  the  one  at  Berbera.  The 
Soviet  facility  at  Berbera  is  a  major, 
long-range  communications  facility 
which  communicates  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  one  we  have  here^on  Diego 
Garcia  only  communicates  with  sliips  op- 
erating at  sea.  and  we  could  not  match 
on  Diego  Garcia  the  size  facility  that 
they  have  at  Berbera.  because  tlie  avail- 
able real  estate  is  too  small  for  the  large 
ground  antennas  required. 

I  have  pictures  of  Diego  Garcia  here, 
and  any  of  the  Members  can  look  at  them 
if  they  wish.  This  is  just  like  one  of  those 
familiar  Pacific  atolls  from  World  War 
II.  In  the  beach  area,  for  example,  one 
could  run  the  hundred-yard  dash  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  two  facilities  at  Adan  and 
at  Berbera  together  give  the  Soviet  Union 
an  opportunity  to  conduct  unlimited  op- 
erations along  our  vital  oil  lifeline  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  without  having  to  re- 
turn to  either  Vladivostok  or  Petropav- 
losk  or  up  here  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  would 
be  only  the  course  of  wisdom  for  us  to 
provide  a  similar  fueling  capacity  to  our 
own  Navy  in  the  Indian  Ocean  so  we  can 
keep  an  eye  on  what  the  Russians  are  do- 
ing rind  prevent  any  possible  interdiction 
of  that  lifeline. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  ' 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lappve- 
ciate  tlie  gentleman's  yielding, 

I  am  trying  to  follow  this  debate  In 
terms  of  trying  to  make  a  judgment 
about  the  strategic  implication  of  estab- 
lishing a  base  at  Diego  Garcia. 

My  question  is  this:  In  the  event  the 
Soviets,  using  their  naval  facilities  at 
Berbera  and  the  other  place  the  gentle- 
man indicated,  attempted  at  some  date  in 
the  future  to  interdict  tankers  leaving 
the  Pei-sian  Gulf  with  oil  destined  either 
for  the  United  States  or  Western  Europe, 
would  the  kind  of  facility  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia ^he  gentleman  is  talking  about  enable 
us  to  effectively  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  accomplishing  that  objective? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  It  cer- 
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tainly  would  contiibute  to  it.  As  things 
stand  now,  the  ability  of  a  naval  carrier* 
task  force  to  operate  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
depends  entirely  on  tlie  fuel  supply  that 
is  available  to  it. 

If  there  is  not  a  similar  fuel  supply 
••somewhere  out  there  and  wo  cannot  get 
any  iu  the  Indian  Ocean,  then  the  num- 
ber of  days  such  a  force  can  stay  on  sta- 
tion to  combat  the  Soviet  force  would  be 
vory  dramatically  reduced.  So  obviouslj' 
if  we  put  fuel  facilities  in  Diego  Gjicia, 
we  permit  our  force  to  remain  a  mucli 
longer  time  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

If  the  SovieL  fleet  were  blocking  the_ 
oil  lifeline  along  tlie  ea^t  coast  of  Africa" 
or  at  the  moutii  ol  the' Red  Sea,  our  task 
force  would  be  in  -a  much  better  po.3ition 
to  prevent  thai  from  happening;  and 
without  such  a  refueiing  station  avail- 
able to  us  we  would  be  drastically  limited 
in  trying  to  prevent  thit.  and  in  keeping 
our  lifehnes  open. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  cHaii'man,  does  tlie 
Soviet  fleet  which  is  presently  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  have  the  capacity,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  our  establishing  a  facility  on 
Diego  Garcia,  to  elTectively  interdict  and 
to  prevent  tankers  emerging  from  the 
Pei-sian  Gulf  to  get  out  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  proceed  toward  their 
destination? 

Ml-.  STRATTON.  l"uculd  think  they, 
very  definitely  would.  Certainly  tliey 
would  be  in  a  position  to  do  j.;st  thati  at 
the  start. 

Although  a  canier  task  force,  if  we 
could  spare  one  in  that  area,  could  do 
very  severe  damage  to  a  marauding  So- 
viet force  lor  a  period  of  time,  it  could  not 
remain  there  long  enough  to  give  contin- 
uous protection.  That  is  basically  what 
we  have  to  do;  we  want  to  protect.  Other- 
wise we  would  liave  to  go  in  just  now  and 
then  on  a  raid  or  a  foray.  We  would  not 
be  able  to  keep  a  force  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  long  enough  to  keep  those  lifelines 
open  and  we  would  not  be  able  to  stay 
there  long  enough  te  accoiilplish  om- 
purposes. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  say  that  In  the  absence  of  an 
installation  on  Diego  Garcia,  the  Soviets 
in  the  futui-e.  with  their  capacity  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  if  they  so  chose,  could  ef- 
fectively blockade  any  tankers  from  go- 
ing to  the  Persian  Gulf? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what 
that  is  indeed  the  case.  In  fact  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  naval  missile  facility  at  Ber- 
bera, which  we  saw,  means  that  these  So- 
viet ships  could  come  In  and  pick  up 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  like  the  Styx, 
for  example,  which  proved  to  be  so  very 
damaging  in  combat  when  they  were  used 
against  the  Israeli  destroyer  Eilat  in  the 
1967  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  object,  I  would  point  out.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, tluit  Uie  House  has  debated  this 
issue  three  times — I  believe  tliis  is  tlie 
third  time — and  the  House  has  been 
going  since  10  o'clock  this  morning. 
Many  Members  have  come  up  to  me  and 
expressed  concern^s  to  about  what  time 
we  are  going  to  leave  this  afternoon. 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  could  get 
some  agreement  as  to  a  limitation  of 
rime.  I  am  wonderirg  how  many  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  speak  fiu"ther  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chaunian,  I  am  wondering  wheth- 
er we  could  gel  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  araendu'.ent  and  all 
amendments  tliercto  will  expire  at  a 
quarter  of  5  o'clock. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ivIi,jsouri? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
Ncmng  the  ri?lit  to  object,  does  this  in- 
( liide  my  3  minuter.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  "Missouri? 

Mr.  ICIIORD.  Yes.  includins  the  3 
minutes  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairaian,  I 
wthdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 
The  CHAIRM'an.  Objection  is  heard. 
J.Ir.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
tht?.t  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  expire  at  15  min- 
utes until  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion   offered   by   the   gentleman 
irom  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 
-  The  motion  was  p.<jreed  to. 

The;  CHAIRMAN.  Members  .standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will 
be  recognized  for  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  1  minute  each. 

There  is  currently  pending  a  imanl- 
laous-consent  request  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Stratton)  that  he 
be  sdlowcd  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Is,  there  objectipn  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
njan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Ml*.  LOI^G  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ha\?e  been  on  both  sides  of  this 
question,  so  I  am  in  somethhig  of  a 
quandary. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  sort  of 
inclined  to  vote  for  this  is  the  problem 
we  are  having  in  staying  in  a  number 
of  countries.' 

I  wonder  whether  our  Increasing  un- 
certainty as  to  our  tenure  In  coontrles 
like  Turkey  and,  of  course,  Thailand,  is  a 
major  factor  In  the  gentleman's  mind  In 
feeling  that  this  Is  an  important  project 
to  go  ahead  with? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  To  answer  the  gen- 
tleman, certainly  there  are  not  very 
many  spots  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
where  we  can  settle.  Therefore,  this  Is 
one  place  in  which  our  tenure  is  not  In 
doubt. 
If  the  gentleman  is  raising  any  Ques- 


tion as  to  whetlier  tlie  British  are  going 
to  kick  us  out,  we  have  a  lease  there  foi* 
50  years,  I  believe.  I  do  not  think  -that 
tenure  tliere  is  a  problem. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection,  inci- 
dentally— and  this  was  mentiaued  a  year 
ago  wlien  wc  had'  this  question  b:-fore 
us — that  if.  by  rny  chance,  we  should 
looe  the  right  t<3  u.^e  the  Azores,  wc 
v,ov!ld  hav?  a  problem  in  trying  to  sup- 
ply Israel  wiih  materials  by  air,  as  we 
did  with  tlie  C-5's.  Well,  if  we  get  the 
Diego  Garcia  runway  enlarged  to  12,000 
feet,  then  we  can  fly  tlie  C-5s  iutt)  Israel 
the  back  v.i^y.  \ia  Diego  Garcia.  This 
would  be  a  long  trip  around,  of  course, 
but  it  i.5  cno  way  to  get  into  th3  area  if  we 
rre  going  to  have  chaos  iu  Tiukej. 
Grc"C(^',  ad  Cyprus,  as  now  seems  en- 
tirely possible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  U:e  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  in  Turkey,  of 
courM;  we  have  liad  a  very  large  number 
of  important  communications  bases.  I 
understand  that  communication  facili- 
ties here  are  au  important  aspect  iu  tliis 
situation.  Will  these  facihties  in  any 
way  fill  the  void  left? 

Ml*.  STRATTON.  No,  no.  These  are 
only  limited  sliip-to-shore  communica- 
tions. -Tiiis  is  just  for  communicAtiorvs 
Willi  ships  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
itself.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that  the 
Soviets  have  in  Berbera,  which  repre- 
sents a  very  long-range  type  of  commu- 
nicktion  facihty.  To  duplicate  that,  one 
woiild  have  to  have  a  lot  of  real  estate 
available.  We  just  do  not  have  enougli 
territory  of  that  size  available  in  Diego 
Garcia. 

Mr.  CitARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mi-. 
Chairnmn,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
ccntlcnian  from  Texas. 

Ml*.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
last  year  in  this  debate,  one  of  the 
strongest  opponents  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  Diego  Garcia  was  Mrs. 
Gandhi,  with  hei*  gieat  moral  autliority. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  tliat  moral  autliority  is  somewhat 
diminished  at  this  time? 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  would  certainly 
think  so,  in  view  of  what  has  happened 
recently  to  civil  Uberties  in  India,  yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Morgan)  is  not  here,  although  I  realize 
that  maybe  military  strategy  has  become 
aiv  end  in  itself,  but  could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  diplomatic  purposes  are 
served  by  having  a  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean? 

Ml*.  STRATTON.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned about  diplomatic  purposes  in  our 
particular  committee,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  ability 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sexbfr- 
LiNG  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  about  diplomatic  purposes  be- 
cause I  am  not  involved  in  that  partic- 
ular field.  But  I  do  believe  our  overall 
purpose  around  the  world  b  to  deter 
aggression.  If  we  can  maintain  a  force 
that  can  effectively  operate  in  the  In- 
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dian  Ocean,  then  they  can  detir 
viets  from  interrupting  our  oil 
there.  That  is  very  much  in 
national  interest. 

Mr.   SEIBERLING.  Does 
man  know  of  any  attempts 
been  made   to  reach  an  agr 
that  we  would  not  have  to 
a  Russian  presence  or  an  Ameri : 
ence  in  that  area? 
.    Mr.     STRATTON.     Considehng 
progress  the  Soviets  have  madp 
SomaUa  and  Aden.  I  am  not 
would  ever  agree  to  get  out  of 
Ocean. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  olj  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  kandall) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr. 
question  of  diplomatic 
any.  of  Diego  Garcia  was  raisejd 
moment  ago,  well  if  there  is  no 
ment  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
States  then  the  international 
nlty  will  regard  such  as  a  tren^ 
further  isolationism.  The 
tions  should  have  no  objection 
if  we  do  not  stay  in  the  Indian 
It  will  be  regarded  by  them  an  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  British  system  of  pull- 
ing out  everything  from  east  of  Suez. 
Then  if  we  do  not  have  a  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  such  would  je  a  step 
backward  from  the  geopolitical  strategy 
which  have  always  called  ft5r  tl  e  main- 
tenance of  free  oceans.  Then,  o 
if  we  do  not  have  an  Indiai 
presence  we  are  overlooking  a 

diplomatic  advantage  in  our 

ing  with  the  oil  nations  of  th 
East. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
tleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  , 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing*. 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
of   Virginia    yielded    his    time 

ICHORD)  . 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chaii 
nizes    the    gentleman    from 
(Mr.  Lecgett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.    Mr.    Chair. 
Members  have  only  heard  par 
debate.  We  have  never  gotten 
cost  of  the  program  on  Diego 
I  am  not  trying  to  disestablish 
Garcia,  but  at  the  present  time 
invested  there  $23  milhon  in 
construction  and  $42  million 
Seabee  support  construction,  or 
investment  of  about  $65  million, 
already  authorized  some  $15 
appropriated  that.  The  Seabee 
nent  of  that  is  about  $35  milhon 
if  these  two  items  are  lumped 
we  have  a  capability  already  au 
and  appropriated  and  in  being 
Garcia,  without  this 
over  $100  million,  whlcli  Is  . 
times  the  amount  that  has  been 
the  Soviets. 

If  we  want  to  stimulate  them  lo  spend 
more  money,  and  stimulate  tlie  United 
States  to  build  up  an  $8  billion  Indian 
Ocean  Navy,  then  let  us  go  ahe  id  with 
the  program,  but  let  us  know  wpere  we 
are  going. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  ffora  Michigs^i  (Mr. 
Diggs ) , 
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Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  a  question. 

I  am  inclined  to  be  in  favor  of  this 
matter  because  I  am  getting  nervous 
about  some  of  our  improtected  agencies 
in  that  area,  and  about  some  of  the  op- 
tions that  we  are  losing  because  of  the 
political  situation  in  other  coimtries.  If 
there  is  an  option  that  will  give  us  a 
foothold  on  Somaliland  or  an  atoll  that 
will  permit  as  to  protect  ourselves,  I  think 
that  is  another  consideration. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  i.s  has 
any  Member  of  either  body  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  base?  To  my 
Icnowledge.  no  Member  of  Congress  has 
ever  been  to  the  Diego  Garcia,  and  that 
our  entire  argument  here  is  based  upon 
material  information  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  CHyyiRMAN.  The  time  of  the  e«n- 
tleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lloyd). 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  address  some 
brief  remarks  to  the  proposal  for  expand- 
ing naval  facilities  on  the  Island  of  Diego 
Garcia.  In  the  total  military  construction 
bill,  the  funds  for  Diego  Garcia  repre- 
sent a  very  small  percentage.  The  ex- 
pansion plan  is  relatively  small  in  terms 
of  dollars,  and  not  absolute  in  terms  of 
the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  operate  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Yet.  a  vote  to  deny  the  funds  for  Diega 
Garcia  would  be  a  vote  to  penalize  ouf» 
Navy  when  they  must  go  and  do  what  our 
national  Interests  require  of  them. 

The  United  States  has  sent  and  will 
continue  to  send  ships  and  aircraft  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  as  well  as  any  other 
areas  of  the  world  when  v.e  consider  it 
to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  this  counti-y. 
We  have  that  capability  and  both  our 
friends  and  potential  adversaries  know 

The  expansion  of  logistics  support 
capabilities  at  Diego  Garcia  is  not  in- 
tended to  gain  strategic  advantage  or  to 
alter  our  country's  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives: it  is  a  matter  of  efficient  resource 
management.  Our  Navy  must  be  respon- 
sive and  we  need  to  make  it  easier  for 
oxir  forces  when  they  must  respond  to 
whatever  situations  require  their  pres- 
ence. 

We  are  not  involved  in  a  plan  for  a 
larger  U.S.  Naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  are  attempting  to  enhance 
the  provision  of  more  efficient  logistic 
support  for  whatever  forces  may  be  in 
the  area,  either  on  a  i>eriodic  basis  of 
normal  operations  or  in  times  of  crisis. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  view  from 
the  oth^r  side  in  which  a  perception  of 
clear  deficiencies  in  U.S.  military  capa- 
bihties  in  that  region  might  cause  us  to 
lose  poUtical  and  diplomatic  influence 
by  default.  Therefore,  a  support  facility 
in  the  India;i  Ocean  is  in  response  to  our 
actual  foreign  policy  needs  rather  than 
being  a  potential  motivator  of  policy. 

The  Navy  exists  to  further  U.S.  inter- 
ests and  for  that  reason  must  be  ready 
to  respond.  If  we  have  interests  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  I  believe  that  we  do. 
and  if  the  Navy  is  expected  to  support 
these  intereiits  in  the  future,  it  follows 


that  the  essential  tools  should  be  there 
to  do  the  job  effectively. 

It  does  not  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  send  ships  and  air- 
craft into  the  Indian  Ocean  without  im- 
proving facihties  that  are  already  there 
for  proper  and  efficient  logistical  sup- 
port of  our  Navy.  Diego  Garcia  is  the 
most  logical  solution,  and  I  urge  sup- 
part  for  the  military  constniction  au- 
thoi-ization  for  this  project. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton  1. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  tQ  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  far 
as  I  know,  nobody  has  visited  it.  I  have 
not  visited  it.  but  there  is  very  little  to 
see  there  anyway.  We  have  photographic 
information  on  Diego  Garcia  available 
here.  I  think  the  gentleman  could  see 
everything  there  is  to  see  in  Diego  Garcia 
in  these  photographs  and  I  invite  his 
close  inspection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  crhair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  has  been  unfortunate  that  this 
thing  has  been  blown  out  of  proportion. 
This  facility  is  important  to  the  national 
defense.  It  is  importai,t  to  retain  a  viable 
Navy  and  tlie  operations  of  the  Navy.  It 
is  basically  a  fuel  supply  and  communi- 
cations center.  It  is  not  a  tremendous 
project  of-  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  It  will  make  it  cheaper  for 
us  to  do  the  operations  we  must  do  to 
keep  the  commercial  lines  open  through- 
out the  seas  of  the  world.  That  is  part  of 
the  function  of  the  United  States,  to  see 
that  that  occurs.  It  is  not  an  aggressive. 
beUiger/fent  sort  of  thing;  it  is  a  thing 
that  will  help  us  do  what  we  have  been 
doing,  keeping  the  seas  open.  The  fa- , 
cility  should  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Carr). 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  '. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  only  gotten  into  a  portion  of  this 
activity  at  Diego  Garcia.  As  a  practical 
matter,  our  total  hivestment  that  is  p-o- 
gramed  there  is  not  $30  million,  which 
is  included  in  this  year's  bill  and  last 
year's  bill,  and  the  Seabee's  component 
which  -.vas  included  in  last  year's  bill, 
but  they  anticipate  a  total  experiditure 
there  of  $173  million,  and  this  is  alleged- 
ly just  for  tire  single  purpose  of  supply- 
ing a  POL  support,  which  does  not  need 
a  football  field  or  a  baseball  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz). 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  answered  my 
question.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Whitehurst)  . 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
w  ould  just  cite  some  salient  facts.  First 
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of  all,  the  Soviet  Union  for  several  years 
now  has  maintained  a  larger  force  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  than  we  have.  No.  2. 
there  is  no  port,  really  none,  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  that  the  United  States 
can  utilize  for  logistical  purposes. 

No.  3,  I  also  made  a  trip  to  Somalia 
with  my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question :  How  much  more  do  the  Rus- 
sians have  to  do  out  there  for  them  to 
get  our  attention? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recogni^s  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  ichord)  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
mentioned  previously,  this  '  the  third 
time  that  this  committee  lias  debated 
the  Diego  Garcia.  I  would  point  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  there  basically  are  three 
views  regarding  what  this  Nation  should 
do  with  Diego  Garcia.  The  extreme  view 
of  the  right  is  that  we  should  build 
Diego  Garcia  into  a  major  base.  The  ex- 
treme view  on  the  left  is  that  we  should 
do  nothing  in  Diego  Garcia.  The  com- 
mittee brings  us  a  middle  view  that  we 
maintain  our  communications  facility 
on  Diego  Garcia,  and  we  build  it  up — 
this  is  only  a  $13.8  million  appropria- 
tion— sufficiently  to  support  a  periodic 
presence  of  American  naval  forces  in  the 
Indian   Ocean. 

The  United  States.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
an  important  interest  in  the  stability  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  area.  I  would  point 
out  that  last  year  we  disposed  of  this 
matter  by  requiring  the  President .  to 
certify  that  the  building  of  the  facihties 
was  in  the  national  interest  before  we 
would  proceed.  The  President  did  that. 
That  message  l,ay  here  60  days. 

No  one  did/  anything  about  it.  This  is 
no  time  to  reverse  ourselves  on  Diego 
Garcia. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Leggett). 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  II?  There  being 
none,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
TITLE  in 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  lemporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 
aerospace  defense  command 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida.  $10,697,000. 

AIR    FORCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Te.\as, 
$5,535,000. 

McCnellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California,  $3,401,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark,  Ohio. 
$2,117,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Warner  Robins, 
Georgia,  $6,517,000. 

■nnker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  $8,104,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $8,038,000. 


AIR    force    systems   COMMAND 

Edwards  tAr  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California, 
$5,330,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida, 
$3,390,000.  I 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  $5,373,000. 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus,  Mis- 
Kis.sippi,  $1,453,000. 

Craig  Air  FArce  Base,  Selma,  Alabama, 
$419,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  BUoxi,  Mississippi, 
$43,140,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Te.xas.  $104,596,000. 

Laiiglilin  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio.  Texas. 
511,017,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,'  Denver,  Colorado, 
$3,162,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $5,128,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
$1,270,000. 

V/ebb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas, 
.■54,382,000. 

ALASKAN   AIR   COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
$471,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  $568,000. 

Various  Locations,   $12,468,000. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland,  $6,906,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $3,089,000. 

MILITARY   AIRLIPT  COMMAND 

Altiis  Air  Force  Base,  Altus,  Oklahoma, 
$996,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Ba-se,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, $1,189,000. 

McGuire  Air  R>rce  Base,  Wrightstown,  New 
Jersey.  $1,740,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  BsllevUle,  Illinois. 
$1,488,000. 

STRATEGIC   AIR  COMMAND 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Marysvllle,  California, 
$3,590,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Port  Worth,  Texas, 
$1,992,000. 

Pairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Spollane,  Wash- 
ington, $1,000,000.       ' 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York, 
$372,000. 

Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Kinross,  Mlch- 
'igari,  $670,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Palls, 
Montana,  $622,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
$1,437,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Ba-se,  Plattsburgh, 
New  York,  $400,000. 

Vandfciiberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia, $2,696,000. 

Wurt.smith  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan, $447,000. 

TACTICAL    AIR     COMMAND 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis,  New  Mex- 
ico. $1,876,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  VlctorVllle,  Cali- 
fornia, $3,646,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
$1,336,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Olendale,  Arizona, 
$439,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho,  $8,541,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
$990,000. 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina,  $612,000. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  locations:  Air  pollution  abate- 
ment, $600,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  pollution  abate- 
ment, $10,098,000. 


ENERGY   CONSERVATION 

"    Various  locationB,  $46,952,000. 

SPECIAL   FACILmES 

Various  locations,  $9,866,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURITY 

Various  locations.  $7,909,000. 

Outside  the  UNixEa)  States 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Germany,  $5,346,000. 

United  Kingdom,  $13,524,000. 

Various  locations,  $74,738,000. 

'     UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITY   SERxhrE 

Various   locations,   $981,000. 

SPECIAL   FACILITIES 

Various  locations,  $2,666,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURITY 

Various  locations,  $5,591^00. 

Sec.  302.  The  Security  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, in  the  total  amount  of  $3,982,000. 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (1)  unforeseen  se- 
curity considerations,  (2)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (3)  new  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  (4)  im- 
proved production  schedules.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next  Milt-  ' 
tary  Construction  Authorization  Act  would 
bo  inconsistent  with  interests  of  national  se- 
curity, and  in  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  jjublic  work  undertaken 
under  this  sectioif  Including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  upon  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law 
91-511,  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  "Laughlin  Air 
Force    Base,    Del    Rio.    Texas",    strike    out 

•$310,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  •'$375- 
000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheiading  "air  training^ 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  "Rtese  Air  Force' 
Base,  Lubbock,  Texas",  strike  out  "$1,047,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,110,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  "Webb  Air  Force 
Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas",  strike  out  ■$349,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$416,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  in  clause 
(3)  of  section  602  "$192,133,000"  and  "$256,- 
385,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$192.- 
328,000"  and  "$256,580,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law  92- 
145,  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the  head- 
ing "Inside  the  Unhxd  States"  as  follows: 

(1)   Under  the  subheading  "air  training 

COMMAND"  with  respect  to  "Lowry  Air  Force 

ase.  Denver,  Colorado",  strike  out  "$8,435,- 

"  and  In.sert  In  place  thereof  "$8,902,000". 
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(b)  Public  Law  92-145.  as  amerlded 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  In 
section  702  "$226 .697 ,000 "  and  ' 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  ' 
and  "$248,037,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public 
545,  as  amended.  U  amended  und^ 
lug  "Inside  the  United  States 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "aib 

TEMS  COMMAND"  With  respCCt  tO 

Force   Base.   Muroc.   California", 
"$534,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-545,  as 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  in 
section  702  "$234,125,000"  and  ' 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
and  $292,977,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  301  of  Pub: 
166,  as  amended,  is  amended  unde 
ing  "Inside  the  United  States"  a: 

(1)    Under  the  subheading 
COMMAND"   with    respect   to 
Force   Base,   Kinross.   Michigan," 
"82,430.000  ■  and  Insert  In  place 
893.000". 

(b)  Section  301  of  Public  Law 
amended,    is    amended    under 
"OtTTSiDs  thje  United  States"  as 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "un 
AIB  fosces  in  EUROPE"  With  respe(|t 
many",  strike  out  "$5,181,000" 
place  thereof  "$6,65^.000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "v 

AIB   FOBCE    southern    COMMAND"    W 

to   "Howard    Air   Force   Base,   Oahal 
strike    out    "8927.000"    and    Inser 
thereof  "$1,827,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  93-166.  as  amenled 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  in 
of  section  602  "8260.727.000 
and    "$283,029,000"    and    Insertin 
thereof     "8261,190.000";      "$23,684|000 
"$258,874,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  301  of  Pub 
552.  Is  amended  under  the  headllig 
THB  United  States"  as  follows 

(1)  Under   the  subheading  "ah, 
command"  wltlj  respect  to  "Re^se 
Base,  Lubbock.' Texas",  strike  out 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,19-1000 

(2)  Under   the  subheading   "ad 
command"  with  repect  to  "Webb 
Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas",  strike 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 

(b)  Public  Law  93-552  Is  furthe 
by  striking  out  In  clause  (C)  of 
•'8307,786,000"  and  "$390,773,000" 
Ing    in    place    thereof    "8309,041)000 
"8392,028,000",  respectively 
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Mr.   ICHORD   (during  the 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoufe 
that    title   m    be   conslderec. 
printed    In    the   Record,   and 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    There 
amendments  to  title  in,  the 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  ioUows: 

TITLE  IV 
Sec.   401.  The   Secretary  of 

establish  or  develop  military 

facllltlea  by  acquiring,  constructing , 
ing,  rehabUltatlng.  or  installing 
or  temporary  public   works, 
acquisition,  site  preparation 

utilities,  and  equipment,  for 

clea  for  the  following  acquisition 
struct  Ion: 

Inside  the  Uniteo  State  i 

DEFENSE    INTEIXIGENCK   ACEN  ;T 

BoUlng  Air  Pore*  Base.  Wa*hln|  ;ton.  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU,  $70,900,000. 
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DEFENSE    MAPPING    ACENCT 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  Topographic 
Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  $195,000. 

DEFENSE    SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Depst,  Memphis.  Tennessee,  $377,- 
000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Davton, 
Ohio,  $96,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Melville,  Newr 
port.  Rhode  Island.  $352,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Norwalk,  Cali- 
fornia. $197,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Colorado 
Springs.  Colorado.  $440,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Elmen- 
dori.  Ala.=ika,  $403,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Monterey, 
California,  $635,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  $1,400,000. 

NATIONAL    SECTTP.ITY    AGENCY 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  $3,012,- 
000. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  locations:  Air  pollution  abatement, 
$2,426,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  pollution  abate- 
ment, $322,000. 

ENFRCY    CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $175,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
defense  nuclear  agency 
Johnston  Atoll,  $4,03^,000. 
Enewetak  Auxiliary  Airfield,  $14,100,000. 

DEFENSE    SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  $500,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Offlc^^  Secken- 
heim.  Germany.  $237,000. 

Sec  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facilities 
which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  and  In  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  in  the  total  amount  of  810,000,- 
000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section.  Including  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaining  thereto. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Public  Law  92-545,  as  amend- 
ed, Is  amended  under  the  beading  "Inside 
THE  United  States",  "defense  supply  agency" 
In  section  401  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Defense  General  Supply 
Center,  Richmond,  Virginia"  strike  out  "$1,- 
171.000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "81,- 
365.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-545,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 702  "$33,004,000"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$33,198,000". 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Public  Law  93-166.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "defense 
SUPPLY  agency"  In  section  401  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Defense  Depot,  Tracy, 
California,"  strike  out  "8747,000"  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  "$1,384,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  93-166.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 602  "810.000,000"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$10,637,000". 

Mr.  ICHORD  (duiing  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments  to,  title  IV,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— ^^L1TARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 
Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defen-se,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct  or  ac- 
quire sole  Interest  In  existing  family  hous- 
ing units  in  the  numbers  and  at  tiie  loca- 
tieis  herelnaftf'r  namcl,  but  no  lamily  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  in  the  United  States,  until 
the  Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  as  to  the  availability  of 
suttaiile  private  \\ov-  n-  at  ;\Tr"'  loj".ti.^no. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  suitable  private  housing 
at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  aiKl  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  writing,  of  such  difference  of 
opl:ilon,  a'.d  no  cont-a:t  for  constru  ti;n 
at  such  location  shall  be  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  after  such  notification 
hM  been  given.  This  authority  shall  Include 
the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests 
In  land  by  gift,  p„urchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  or  otherwise.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  deter- 
mines It  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  aifuire  ?:le  Interest  in  pr - 
vately-owned  or  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  held  family  housing 
units  in  lieu  of  construction,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  do  so:  Provided,  That 
family  housing  units  so  piuchased  do  not 
exceed  the  cost  limitations  specified  In  sec- 
tion 502  of  this  Act  nor  the  limitations  on 
size  specified  in  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  2684:  Provided  further.  That  no  In- 
terest In  family  housing  units  shall  be  ac- 
quired through  the  exercise  of  eminent  do- 
main authority. 

(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  units,  $73,500,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  three  hundred  and 
fiffy  units. 

Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Airfield 
Georgia,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  iinlt". 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  one  thousand  unit?; 

(b)  The,  Department  of  the  Navy,  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  units,  823,730.000. 

Naval  Facility,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts. 
eighteen  units. 

Miri.  e  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Bangor,  Washington,  four 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Sugar  Grove,  West 
Virginia,  ten  units. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Authorizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  family  housing  provided  In  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  prescribe,  to  the  following  limitations 
on  co3t,  which  shall  Include  shades,  screens, 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other  InstaUed 
equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the  fam- 
ily unit,  design,  supervision,  inspection,  over- 
head, the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acqui- 
sition, site  preparation,  and  Installation  of 
utilities. 

(b)  The  average  unit  cost  for  all  units  of 
family  housing  constructed  In  the  United 
States  (other  than  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  shall 
not  exceed  $35,000  and  in  no  event  shall  the 
cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $51,000. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  that  specified  in 
subsection  (b),  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  845.000,  and  in  no 
event  shall  cost  the  of  any  unit  exceed 
$51,000. 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tlo:-s,  additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise,  authorized  by  law.  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 
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(1)  for  the  Deparmtent  of  the  Army,  $35,- 
000,000. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  834,- 
230.000,  Including  $7,200,000  for  energy  con- 
.scrvatiou  projects. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$51,000,000,  Including  816,000,000  for  energy 
conservation  projects. 

(4)  fur  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  $127,- 
000. 

Sec.  504.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  cost  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  on  such  cost 
contained  in  section  502  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for  con- 
struction of  family  housing  not  heretofore 
repealed  and  for  which  construction  con- 
tracts have  not  been  e.xecuted  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct  or  oth- 
erwise acquire  at  the  locations  hereinafter 
named,  family  housing  units  not  subject  to 
the  limitations  on  such  cost  contained  In 
section  502  of  this  Act.  This  authority  shall 
include  the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and 
interests  In  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 
Total  costs  shall  include  sliades,  screens, 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  other  installed 
equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the  fam- 
ily unit,  and  the  costs  of  land  acquisition, 
.site  preparation,  design,  supervision.  Inspec- 
tion, overhead,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(a)  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  Maryland, 
one  unit,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $70,000. 

(b)  Twelve  family  housing  units  at  vari- 
ous overseas  locations  for  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed 
$1,320,000.  This  authority  shall  be  funded  by 
use  of  excess  foreign  currency  when  so  pro- 
vided in  Department  of  Defen.se  Appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(c)  Three  family  housing  units  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $180,000. 
This  authority  shall  be  funded  by  use  of 
excess  forelgii  currency  when  so  provided  in 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Acts. 

(d)  Naval  Base,  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  units,  at  a  total  cost  not 
to  exceed  $17,500,000. 

Sec  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  improvements  to  existing  public  quar- 
ters In  amounts  in  excess  of  the  $15,000  limi- 
tation prescribed  in  section  610(a)  of  Public 
Law  90-110,  as  amended  (81  Stat.  279,  305), 
as  follows: 

Port  McClellan,  Alabama,  twenty-six  units, 
$465,900. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  two  hundred  and 
eight  units,  $4,000,000. 

Fort  McNair,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, five  units,  8195,000. 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  thirty-two  units, 
$654,400. 

Fort  Eustis.  Virginia,  one  hundred  eighty- 
five  imits,  83,140,000. 

Port  Lewis,  Washington,  one  hundred 
thirty-six  units,  $2,503,000. 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  thirty-six 
units.  8665,000. 

Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha- 
waii, one  hundred  forty-five  units,  $2,500,- 
000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina,  one  hundred  seventy-eight 
tuiits,  $2,685,000. 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84- 
161  (69  Stat.  324.  352),  as  an\ended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "During 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976",  and  (2)  revising 
the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Ex- 
penditures for  the  rental  of  such  housing 
facilities,  including  the  cost  of  utilities  and 
maintenance  and  operation,  may  not  exceed: 
For  the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Guam)  and  Puerto  Rico,  an 
aveiage  of  8245  per  month  for  each  military- 
department,  or  the  ainount  of  $325  per  month 


for  any  one  iniit;  and  for  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Guam,  an  average  of  8310  per  month  for 
each  military  department,  or  the  amount  of 
$385  per  month  for  any  one  unit." 

(b)  Section  607(b)  of  Public  Law  93-166 
(87  Stat.  661.  676),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "$355",  "$625",  and 
"twelve  thousand"  in  the  first  sentence,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8380",  "$670",  and 
"fifteen  thousand",  respectively. 

Sec  508.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
us  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
pores  : 

(1)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  sole 
interest  In  family  housing.  Including  demoli- 
tion, authorized  Improvements  to  public 
quarters,  minor  construction,  relocation  of 
family  housing,  rental  guarantee  payments, 
and  planning  an  amount  not  to  exceed  8208,- 
277,000.  including  $1,900,000  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

(2)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  mortgage  debts  in- 
curred, payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  insurance  premi- 
ums authorized  under  section  222  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1715m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,434,676.- 
000,  including  8308,739,000  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

Sec. 509.  Section  509  of  PubUc  Law  93-552 
(«8  Stat.  1745,  1759),  is  hereby  amended  by 
changing  the  period  to  a  comma  and  by  add- 
ing "except  as  authorized  by  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  unusual  circumstances 
resulting  from  excessive  noise,  adverse  en- 
vironmental conditions,  or  health  of  the 
occupants." 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments  to  title  V,  the  Cleik  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  VI 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  eacli  mllitarj- 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529), 
and  sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  improvements  on  land  In- 
cludes authority  for  surveys,  administration, 
overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  inci- 
dent to  construction.  Thai  authority  may  be 
exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is  approved 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  256),  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  iu  land  (including  temporary 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
lor  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized  by 
titles  I,  II,  III.  IV,  and  V,  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$638,310,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $167,- 
536.000;  or  a  total  of  8805.846,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Imlde  the  United  States, 
$686,407,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $21,- 
867,000;  or  a  total  of  $708,274,000. 


!3i  for  title  ni:  Inside  the  United  SUtes, 
$379,135,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $102.- 
846.000;  section  302,  $3,982,000;  or  a  total  of 
8485,963,000. 

|4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  8109.800.000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  Family  Housing 
SI  642.953.000. 

Sec  603.  (a I  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (bi.  any  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
titles  I,  II.  III.  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  Director  of 
the  Defense  Agency  concerned,  be  increased 
by  10  per  centum  when  Inside  the  United 
States  (Other  than  Hawaii  and  Alaska),  and 
by  16  per  centum  when  outside  the  United 
States  or  in  Hawaii  and  Ala.ska.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  increase  (1)  is  required  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  varia- 
tions in  cost,  and  (2)  could  not  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time  such 
estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
However,  the  total  cost  of  all  construction 
and  acqiiLsltion  in  each  such  title  may  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  that  title. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  a  project  within  the  amount 
named  for  any  construction  or  acquisition 
In  title  I,  II,  m,  or  IV  of  this  Act  must  be 
Increased  by  more  than  the  applicable  per- 
centage prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  or  Director  of  the  defense  agency 
concerned  may  proceed  with  such  construc- 
tion or  acqviisitlon  after  a  written  report  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  increased  cost  of 
such  project  or  any  reductions  In  approved 
scope  of  the  project,  and  Including  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  such  Increase,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  either  (1)  thirty  days  has 
elapsed  from  date  of  submission  of  such  re- 
port or  (2)  both  committees  have  indicated 
approval. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  svibmit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  identifying 
each  Individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  In  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  th^  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  projects  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  include  in  such  report 
each  Individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scope  was  reduced  In  order  to  permit  con- 
tract award  within  the  avaUable  authoriza- 
tion for  such  project.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude all  pertinent  cost  Information  for  each 
individual  project,  including  the  amount  in 
dollars  and  percentage  by  which  the  current 
working  estimate  based  on  the  contrswit  price 
for  the  project  exceeded  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  such  project  by  the  Congress. 

Sec  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
FacilitieS'Englneering  Command,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  department 
or  Government  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  recommend  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure  the 
most  efficient,  expeditious,  and  cost-effective 
accomplishment  of  the  construction  herein 
authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military' 
departments  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  breakdown  of 
the  dollar  value  of  construction  contracts 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  construc- 
tion agencies  selected  together  with  the  de- 
sign, construction  sxipervislon,  and  overhead 
lees  cliarged  by  each  of  the  several  agents 
in  the  execution  of  the  assigned  construc- 
tion. Further,  such  contracts  (except  archi- 
tect and  engineering  contracts  which,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress  ."shall 
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continue  to  be  awarded  In 
presently    established    procedure^ 
and  practice)    shall   be  awarded 
practicable,   on   a   competitive 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  if  the 
curity  will  not  be  impaired  and 
cr>uslstent  with  chapter  137  of  titl 
States  Code.  The  Secretaries  of 
departments   shall   report    aimiii 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
the  House  of  Representatives  wi»l 
all  contracts  awarded  on  other 
petitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re^po'i 

Sec.   605.   As  of  January   1. 
thorizatlons  for  milltaJy   public 
eluding  family  housing,  to  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
connection  with  the  establishme4t 
opment  of  installations  and 
authorizations  for  appropriation; 
that  are  contained  in  titles  I.  II. 
V  of  the  Act  of  December  27 
Law  9a-5S2  (88  SUt.  1745).  and 
thorizatlons  contained  in  Acts 
fore  December  28.  1974.  and  not 
otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
are  repealed  except — 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  public  v< 
appropriations  therefore  that  ar 
in  those  Acts  in  the  title  that 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public 
ects  as   to   which   appropriated 
been   obligated    for   construction 
land  acquisition,  or  payments  to 
Atlantic   Treaty    Organization,    ill 
In  part  before  January  1.  1977 
zatlons  for  appropriations  therefir 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal 
of  section-  605  of  the  Act  of 
1974.  Public  Law  93-552  |88  Stat 
authorizations  for  the  following 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  January 

(a)  Barracks   with   mess   con.s 
the  amount  of  $535,000  at  Camp 
Virginia,  that  is  contained  in  titli 
101    of   the   Act   of   November   29 
Stat.  661) .  as  amended. 

(b)  Barracks   with   mess 
the   amount   of   8476.000   at    Canip 
Virginia,  that  is  contained  in  titl< 
101  of  the  Act  of  November  29, 
661).  as  amended. 

(c)  Military  Police  Barracks  w 
facilities    construction    in    the 
$1,831,000  and  confinement  facUitj 
tion   in    the   amount   of   $6,287, 
Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  that  is 
title  I.  section  101  of  the  Act  of 
1973   (87  Stat    661),  as  amended 

(d)  Barracks  Complex 
amount  of  98.622.000  at  Fort  Ord 
that  is  contained  in  title  I. 
the  Act  of  November  29,  1973  (87 
as  amended. 

(e)  Barracks  construction  In 
of   $2,965,000   at   Aberdeen   Proving 
Maryland,  that  Is  contained  In 
tlon   101   cf  the   Act  of  NovembeJ- 
(87  Stat.  662) ,  as  amended. 

(f)  Barracks   with   mess 
the  amount   of  $466,000  at  Native 
tories,   Massachusetts,   that   is 
title  I,  settion  101  of  the  Act  of 
1973    (87  Stat.   662),  as  amended 

(g)  Barracks   without   mess 
In  the  amount  of  $3,060,000  at 
Alaska,  that  Is  continued  in  title 
101  of  the  Act  of  November  29,  197  I 
662),  as  amended. 

(h)      Relocate     Weapons 
Culebra      Complex      in      the 
$12,000,000  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Range,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
contained  in  title  II,  section  204 
of    November    29.    1973    (87    Stat 
amended. 

(1)  Authorization  for  acqulsitl 
In  support  of  the  Air  Installation 
Use  Zones  at  Various  Locations 
to  those  In  the  original  project  in 
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with     of  $12,000,000  that  Is  contained  in  title  in, 

customs,     section  301  of  the  Act  of  October  25,  1972  (86 

Insofar  as     Stat.  1145) ,  as  amended  by  section  605(3)  (K) 

btisis   to   the     of  the  Act  of  December  27,   1974    (88  Stat. 

atioi^al  se-     1762) ,  as  amended. 

award  Is         (J)  Authorization  for  acquisition  of  lands 
10,  United     In  support  of  the  Air  Installation  Compatible 
military     Use  Zones  at  Various  Locations  not  limited 
Ily    to    the     to  those  identified  in  the  original  project  in 
Speaker  of     the  amount  of  $18,000,000  that  is  cantalned 
I  respect  to     in  title  III.  section  301  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
t|ian  a  com-     ber  29,  1973  (87  Stat.  671).  as  amended, 
ble  bidder.         Sfc.  G06.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
all  au-     in  titles  I,  II.  Ill,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
worlcs.   in-     deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
omplished     tion  projects  inside  the  United  States  in  e:<- 
(ierbrtment  in     cess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determiiiod  In  pro- 
or  devel-     pcrtlon  to  the  appropriate  area  constn'ctlon 
.  and  all     cost  Inde.t,  based  on  the  following  unit  cost 
therefore,     limitatlors  where  the  area  construction  lu- 
ll, IV.  and     dex  is  1.0: 
4.  Public         (1)   $35.00  per  square  foot  for  permanent 
all  such  au-     barracks; 
af  proved  be-  (2)  $37.00  per  square  foot  for.  bachelor  of-^ 

su  jerseded  or     fleer  quarters; 

authorization  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  des- 
ignee, determines  that  because  of  special 
circunistahces.  application  to  such  project  of 
the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  In 
this  section  is  impracticable:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
in  prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  in  this  section  sj^all  apply  to 
all  prior  authorizatiOiis  for  such  construction 
not  heretofore  repealed  and  for  which  con- 
struction coatracts  have  not  been  awarded  by 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  607.  Chapter  150  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended : 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  the  figure  '••♦Cv'^0.000"  in 
the  item  relating  to  section  2674  in  the  anal- 
ysis and  Inserting  "$400,000"  in  place  thereof. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  figure  "$300,000" 
In  the  catchllne  of  section  2674  and  Inserting 
"$400,000"  in  place  thereof. 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  figures  "$300,000,** 
••$100,000."  and  "$50,000"  In  section  2674(b) 
and  inserting  "$400,000,"  and  "$200,000."  and 
"$75,000,"  respectively,  in  place  thereof. 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  figure  "$50,000"  In 
sections  2674  (a)  and  (e)  and  inserting  "$75.- 
000"  in  place  thereof. 

(5)  By  striking  out  "quarterly"  In  section 
2662(b)  and  Inserting  in  place  theerof,  "an- 
nvially." 

(6)  By  striking  section  2662(c)  and  In- 
sertln-'  in  olice  f^ereof: 

"This  section   applies   only  to  real   prop- 
erty  In    the   United   States   States,    Puerto 
Rico.   Guam,   the  American   Virgin   Islands, 
Am^ri-an  Samoa  and  f^e  Tr\Ts-t  T''rrlt^ry  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  It  does  not  apply  to  real 
property   for   river   and   harbor   projects   or 
flood     control     project.^,     or     to     leases     of 
amount     Government-owned   real   property   for   agrl- 
Oround,     cultural  or  grazing  purposes  or  to  any  real 
I,  sec-     property   acquisition   .<!pecifically   authorized 
29,   1973     In    a    Military    Construction    Authorization 
Act." 

(7)  By  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion to  section  2667: 

"(f)   Notwithstanding  clause   (3),  subsec- 
tion  (a),  real  property  and  associated  per- 
sonal   property,    which    have    been    deter- 
cojistruction     mined  excess  as  the  result  of  a  Defcn.5e  in- 
Greely,     stallatlon  realignment  or   closure,   may  be 
I,  section     leased  to  State  or  local  governments  pend- 
(87  Stat,     ing  final  disposition: 

"(1)    The  Secretary  concerned  determines 

from     that  such,  action  would  facilitate  State  and 

of     locstl  e:onomic  adiustment  effort";,  and 

Weapons         "(2)   The    Administrator,     General    Serv- 

that  Is     ices  Aflminl=tratio'\  concurs  In  tbe  act'on." 

)f  the  Act         (8)   By  adding  the  following  new  section: 

668),    as         "Sec.  2672    a.    Acquisition:     interests    In 

land  when  need  is  urgent.  Subject  to  the 

of  lands     provisions  of   10  U.S.C.  2662,  the  Secretary 

Compatible     of  a  military  department  may  acquire  any 

limited     interest  In  land  that — 

amount         "(1)  he    or    his    designee    determines    Is 
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needed  In  the  interest  of  national  defense; 
and 

"(2)  is  required  to  maintain  the  opera- 
tional Integrity  of  a  military  Installation; 
and 

"(3)  Considerations  of  urgency  do  nt)t 
permit  the  delay  necessary  to  include  the 
required  acquisition  in  an  annual  Military 
Construction   Authorization   Act. 

"Appropriations  available  for  military 
corstruction  will  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  The  authority  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  land  under  this  section  lucludes 
authority  to  make  surveys  and  acquire  In- 
terests in  land  (including  temporary  use), 
by  gift,  purciiase  exchange  of  land  owned 
by  the  United  States,  or  otherwise." 

(9)  By  striking  from  the  catchllne  and 
analysis  relating  to  section  2675  the  second 
colon  and  all  that  follows: 

(10)  By  stril:ing  the  following  words  from 
the  first  sentence  of  section  2675,  "that  are 
not  located  on  a  military  base  and". 

Sec.  608.  In  addition  to  all  other  author- 
ized variatlon.s  of  cost  limitations  oif  fioor 
area  limitations  contained  in  thls-<Act  or 
prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  des- 
ignee, may  permit  increases  in  tlie  cost 
limitations  or  floor  area  limitations  by  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  equip  any 
projects  with  solar  beating  and/ or  cooling 
equipment. 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his 
designee  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
vey to  t^e  Guam  Po  -er  A"th  ■  '  /  .in  .'•  •  iv  r 
of  the  Government  of  Guam  vlthout  mone- 
tary consideration  but  subject  to  such  res- 
ervations and  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his  designee  should 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Un'ted  St- t--  -"  rl^Mi, 
titles,  and  interests  of  the  United  States,  in 
and' to  those  certain  parcels  of  real  property 
situated  at  Cabras  Island,  territory  of  Guam 
known  and  Identified  as  lot  257  and  lot  261 
containing  63.58  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec  610.  Titles  I.  II.  Ill,  !V,  V,  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Miuitary  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1976." 

Mr.  ICHORD  f during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VI  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi5;souri?    , 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DOWNEY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DOWNEY  of 
New  York:  Page  100,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following : 

"Sec.  610.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  which 
shall  set  forth,  with  respect  to  each  contract 
of  more  than  $500,000  for  construction  out- 
.slde  the  United  States  and  its  possessions 
which  1?  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act,  a 
summary  of  the  number  and  nationality  of 
the  foreign  nationals  who  were  hired  to  per- 
form services  in  regard  to  such  contract  dur- 
ing the  reporting  period,  the  type  of  skills 
provided  by  such  foreign  nationals,  and  the 
average  hourly  or  other  wage  rate  paid  to 
foreign  nationals  In  each  skill  category." 

Page  100,  line  14,  strike  out  "610."  and 
insert  "611.". 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read,  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;ientleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman  is  asking 
this  House  to  do,  it  is  to  require  the 
DOD  to  submit  a  report  of  foreign  na- 
tionals who  may  be  hired  on  military 
construction  projects  on  foreign  land.  Ir, 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  NcTi-  York.  That  Is 
correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  what  is  the  pui-posc 
of  getting  this  information,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  The 
purpose  is  threefold.  Right  now  in  do- 
mestic construction  we  keep  records  as 
to^the  type,  nature,  scope  of  the  jobs, 
salary  levels,  and  the  like.  I  am  asking 
that  this  reporting  procedure  be  ex- 
tended to  our  foreign  military*  construc- 
tion as  well.  I  think  we  need  the  factual 
basis  for  determining  possibly  at  future 
times  if  U.S.  workers  would  be  cheaper 
to  use  and  it  is  just  to  get  an  indication 
of  what  foreign  military  assistance  we 
are  providing. 

Mr.  ICHpRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  Ne-vV 
York  has  provided  the  committee  with  a 
copy  of  the  amendment.  I  would  an- 
nounce that  on  this  side  we  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  no 
objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  th?re  further 
amendments  to  title  VI?  If  not,  the  Cleik 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  rprd  as  follows: 
TITLE  VII 

Cl'ARD  AND  UElitRVE  rOFXCS  f  A.:  IMTIES 

Sec.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  tlUo 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces, 
including  the  acqul.sltlon  of  land  therefor, 
but  the  cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  ex- 
ceed—  » 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guaid  of  the  United 
States.   $54,746,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  $44,459,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves, 
$34,800,000. 

(3)  For  tiie  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  tbe  United 
State.?,  $55,100,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $16,500,000. 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facil- 
ities under  this  title  without  regard  to.  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  529),  and  sections  4774 
and  9774  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary  • 
improvements  on  lands  includes  authority 
for  surveys,  adcuinistratlon,  overhead,  plan-  • 
uing,  and  supervision  Incident  to  construc- 
tion. That  authority  may  be  e.xercised  before 
title  to  the  land  is  approved  under  section 
355  of  the  Revised  fetatutes,  as  amended  (40 
U..S.C.  255),  and  even  though  the  land  la 


held  temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  land  includes  authority  to 
make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  in- 
terests In  laud  (Including  temporary  use), 
by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Government- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  703.  Chapter  133,  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  Is  amendedvJjy  striking  out  the 
figure  "$25,000"  in  parafraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 2233a,  and  insertUig  the  figure  "350,- 
000"  in   place   thereof. 

Sec.  704.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  Fa.''illties  Au- 
thorisation Act.   1976." 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  title  VII  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.=ouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROECER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  authorization  for  $64,- 
900,000  for  the  Uniformed  Ser\'ices  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences.  The  au- 
thorization for  this  fimding  is  found  in 
title,-II,  section  201  of  the  military  con- 
struction authorizations  bill  now  being 
considered. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  have  reviewed  this 
progi-am,  and  support  the  finding  of  tJie 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  that  the 
program  should  be  terminated.  I  feel  that 
the  committees  inclusion  of  this  line 
item  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  military  con- 
struction budget  wus  clearly  a  mistake. 
The  committee's  action  on  this  program 
should  be  coixected  before  any  appro- 
priations are  appropriated  for  the  mili- 
tary construction  budget.  If  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  does  not  strike  the 
program's  funding  from  their  bill  then 
floor  action  will  have  to  be  taken. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission, 
in  its  May  16,  1975,  report,  opposed  the 
cuiTent  plans  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  medical  school.  The 
USUHS  approach  was  determined  to  be 
the  most  expensive  possible  approach  to 
the  armed  .services'  problem  of  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  medical  pei-sonncl. 
It  v\as  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  USUHS  program  should 
be  terminated  immediately.  The  Com- 
mission further  urged  that  the  armed 
sei-vices  utilize  existing  scholai-ships,  sub- 
sidies, and  bonus  programs  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  procurement  and  reten- 
tion goals  for  military  professional  medi- 
cal personnel  of  high  quality. 

To  illustrate  the  astounding  v,-asi.eful- 
ncos  of  tl-iis  USUHS  approach  I  offer  fhe 
foUowinpr  co.3t  evaluation  arrived  at  "by 
the  Defense  Manpower  Commission: 

It  appears  that  the  accession  cost  per  med- 
ical graduate  will  be  no  lower  than  $150,000 
and  may  well  exceed  $200,000.  This  Is  about 
foiir  to  five  times  the  $34,000  cost  to  the 
Government  of  obtaining  a  graduate  through 
the  scholarship  program  and  Is  also  far  more 
expensive  than  procuring  traijied  physicians 
through  the  use  of  the  bonus. 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
striMng  this  funding  from  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  now  be- 
ing considered.  However,  I  will  certainly 
introduce  such  an  amendnient  should 
the  program  still  be  included  in  the  ap- 


propriations  bill   reported   out   by    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
include  for  my  colleagues'  consideration 
some  background  information  about  the 
Uniformed  Sei-vices  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  and  the  problems  the 
program  was  designed  to  alleviate.  The 
following  are  some  particularly  useful 
sections  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Com- 
mission analysis  of  the  USUHS  program. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  not  include 
the  entire  discussion  included  in  the 
Commission  report. 

I  urge  niy  colleagues  to  I'ead  thrci^h 
the  entire  Commission  evaluation  of  the 
Uniformed  Ser\'ices  University  of  the 
Healtli  Sciences  before  the  appropria- 
tions bill  is  considered.  Having  done  so, 
I  feel  certain  that  you  will  agree  witli  the 
conclusions  of  the  report  as  I  do.  In  tlies* 
days  of  urgent  budget  limitations  the 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  toss  off  S65 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  a 
project  which  has  been  proven  finan- 
cially unsound  before  it  has  even  been 
begun. 

I  include  the  following : 
Defense    Manpower    Comihssion,    Interim 
RiiPORr  TO  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, May  16,  1975 

conclvsions 
1.'  The  Commission's  major  conclusion  is 
that  Chapter  10.5,  P.L.  92-428  providing  for 
scholarships  and  subsidies,  and  that  P.L. 
S3-274  providing  for  bonuses  constitute  au 
adequate  and  eccnomlcnl  means  of  procuring 
and  rctabiing  the  professional  mUitary  medi- 
cal personnel  of  high  quality  required  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  Conversely,  Chapter  104. 
P.L.  92-423  providing  for  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences, 
lb' an  unjustiiiably  costly  method  for  secur- 
ing this  objective,  and  relatively  infiexlblu 
once  e.stabli'^hed. 

2.  The  origlijn!  estimates  of  construe;  iou 
costs,  start-up  costs,  and  operating  cost.?  of 
$102  million  have  proven  to  be  substantirtliy 
understated.  The  actual  costs  would  very 
probably  be  well  over  double  this.  Much, 
though  not  all,  of  the  underestimation  re- 
sulted from  an  increase  in  the  medical  stu- 
dent enrollment  and  Inflation  rates  wIulU 
f'oi'Id  not  reasonably  have  been  ioreseen. 

3.  The  future  costs  of  the  University  ar' 
highly  uncertain,  an^  will  be  until  it  ha.: 
been  in  operation  for  some  time.  Conserva- 
tive assumptions  have  been  made  concern- 
ing these  cost-,  omitting  certain  categories 
completely.  It  appears  that  the  accession  cost 
per  medical  graduate  will  be  no  lower  than 
$150,000  and  may  well  exceed  $200,000.  This 
is  about  four  to  five  times  the  $34,000  cost 
to  the  government  of  obtaining  a  graduate 
through  the  scholarship  program  and  Is,  also 
far  more  expensive  than  procuring  trained 
physicians  through  the  u?e  of  The  bonus. 

•1.  Career  retention  goals  for  physlciar.uS 
have  not  been  carefully  formtilaffd;  spcciri- 
calJy,  they  usually  Ignore  the  very  heavy  re- 
tirement costs  as-ociated  v/lth  retention  for 
a  20-year  career.  A  ^5':  career  retention  goal 
mentioned  by  the  Department  of  Defence 
does  not  appear  unreasonable.  Tills  goal,  or 
higher  goaLs,  can  probably  be  obtained  with 
the  scholarship  program  and  the  bonus.  This 
is  less  costly  than  attaining  retention  with 
the  University  program  and  the  bonu"!. 

5.  The  scholarship  prograM  has  been  sv.r- 
resfcful  in  attracting  applicants.  The  bonus 
was  implemented  too  recently  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  Its  impact  on  retention.  Preliminary 
iJidi'^.ations  are  that  physicians  are  responsive 
to  til-;  bonus.  In  any  event,  both  the  bonus 
iiad  the  scholarship  program  could  be  liberal- 
ized considerably,  if  necessary,  and  still  be 
Ics  coEtly  than  the  Unlverelty. 
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6.  There  have  been  substantial 
in  the  number  of  medical  schools 
iiual  number  of  graduates,  and 
cian /population  ratio  In  the  Uni 
.since  legislation  to  establish  a  milit 
Cftl  university  was  first  introduced 
25  years  ago.  and  especially  since 

7.  If  the   University   is  discontii 
savings  in  construction  costs  alone 
$96,000,000  for  the  medical  .schools 
stant     1975     dollars,     these     savlnj 
amount  to  $87,000,000.  A  minimum 
of  the  savings  in  annual  operating 
be  obtained   by  taking  the  lowest 
of  the  cost  per  graduate  of  tlie  1 
minus  depreciation  costs,  which  is 
and  subtracting  the  $34,000  cost  uT 
ate  from  the  scholarship  program, 
ference  of  $91,000,  multiplied  by  1 
ates  of  the  medical  school  a 
an  estimated  annual  .savings  of  * 
in  1975  dollars. 

8.  Finally,   bids  for  the  fln>t 
strxiction  at  the  University  for  a 
ence    building,    for   which   $15,000 
been  appropriated,  are  to  be  opene 
32,  1975.  A  decision  as  to  the  ful 
University  should   be   made, 
fore  major  construction  is  underv 

RFCOM  M  FND  ATIO  .N- 

Notwithstanding  the  minimal  slu 
pendltures  that  have  already  been  r 
Commission  recommends  that :  ( i ) 
formed    Services    University    of    tin 
Sciences  approach   be   terminated; 
more  extensive  utilization  be  made 
Ing   s^olarship,   subsidies   and 
grams  as  a  more  cost-effective  way 
current  and  futtire  procurement 
tlon  goals  for  military  profesi-iona; 
personnel- of  high  quality. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
itar>'   construction   authorizat 
5210.  is  about  one-third  more  th.in 
year's,  even  though  It  is  under  th  • 
request.  If  the  Congress  is  to  ap  »ly 
sistent  standards  to  its  scrutinjj 
thorizations  and  appropriations 
should  not  pass. 

I  would  have  liked  the  bill  better 
amendments    deleting    funds 
armed  services  medical  school, 
the  new  installations  on  Diego 
had  passed,  but  I  stiH  could  not  hjive 
ported  the  bill  at  anywhere  the 
33-percent  increase  over  last  y 

Even  if  about  $300  million  is 
for  the  transition  quarter,  the  i 
too  large  at  a  time  of  deficits 
estimated  to  fall  between  $60 
billion  for  ttlp'fl^cal  year.  Every 
ture  must,  however  vital,  must 
fully  considered.  Every  one  whicl  i 
budget,  or  substantially  over  flsf  al 
1975  ought  to  be  a  candidate 
tion.  Since  the  increase  in  H.R. 
exceeds  inflation  or  cost-of-li 
ci-eases.  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairmar 
consideration  today  of  the  militE  i-y 
struction  authorization  bill.  I  am 
to  note  that  funds  totaling  $11,599 
are  being  approved  for  thi-ee  pnjects 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Trahiing  Cerfer 

The  largest  Item,  totaling  $10 
will  enable  the  Service  School 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Tr 
ter  to  develop  technical  trainini ; 
ties,  which  will  incllide  improve  i 
rooms  and  laboratories  to  support 
ginemen,  operations  specialists'"  ind 
stmctors  for  the  training,  school 
will  involve  building  additions 
terations  at  three  locations  in 
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ice  School  Command  area  and  will  aug- 
ment the  electronics  training  facilities, 
part  of  which  is  occasioned  by  the  closure 
of  the  electronics  training  school  at 
Treasure  Island. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  additional  project 
at  the  Navy  Public  Works  Center  will  also 
result  in  a  much  needed  improvement  at 
this  great  naval  training  center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  additionally.  I  note  that 
energy  conservation  construction  has 
been  authorized  at  Great  Lakes  totaling 
$2,530,000.  Tliis  expenditure  should  con- 
tribute substantially  to  our  program  to- 
ward self-sufficiency  in  petroleum  and 
enable  our  Nation  to  reduce  imports  of 
petioleum  from  the  OPEC  jiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  developments 
around  the  world  indicate  the  ever-in- 
creasing importance  of  a  strong  Navy. 
The  modernization  of  facilities  at  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center,  and  the 
particular  emphasis  on  sei^vlce  school 
training  in  electronics,  electricity,  and 
other  sophisticated  programs  associated 
with  the  new  modem  Navj',  justify  the 
approval  today  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  items  of  proposed  ex- 
penditure at  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  confident  that  the 
House  will  give  overwhelming  approval  to 
the  measure  in  which  these  Items  are 
included. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  recent  ar- 
ticles in  the  Washington  newspapers 
amplj-  detail  the  faults  of  this  provoca- 
tive new  project  on  Diego  Garcia. 

On  July  20.  George  C.  Wilson  of  the 
Washington  Post  WTote  that  "a  tiny  is- 
land in  the  Indian  Ocean  threatens  to 
usher  in  a  new  naval  armaments  race." 
We  should  be  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  spirit  of  detente  to  keep  the 
Indian  Ocean  clear  of  naval  confronta- 
tion. Many  States  in  the  area  have  for- 
mally requested  us  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  desist  from  escalating  the  arms  race 
there. 

In  yesterday's  Star,  George  C.  McGhee 
writes  that — 

There  is  •  •  •  no  Justification  for  the  per- 
manent earmarking  of  substantial  U.S.  naval 
forces  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

He  writes  further  that — 

Any  attempt  to  establish  in  peacetime  the 
bases  we  might  need  for  war  would  probably 
•Start  a  war. 

McGhee  doubts  the  Soviets  plan  a 
naval  buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  un- 
less we  provoke  them. 

Finally,  this  project,  implying  as  it 
does  new  ship  procurement  and  deploy- 
ment, could  turn  out  to  be  horribly  costly. 
It  is  unwise  and  harms  the  caase  of 
peace. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mili- 
tai-y  construction  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1976  contains  $64,900,000  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Sciences  University  which  was  estab- 
lished imder  Public  Law  92-426  in  Sep- 
tember 1972.  Since  that  time  further 
thought  has  been  given  to  this  project 
by  educators.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
which  was  created  by  the  Congiess  to 
provide  a  unified  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  Nation's  defense  manpower 
needs  over  the  next  decade. 


Approval  of  the  requested  $64,900,000 
would  commit  the  Nation  to  complete 
support  and  fimding  for  this  project  al- 
though it  has  already  been  acknowledged 
that  it  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  to  obtain  a  medical  graduate  from 
the  military  medical  school  than  from 
the  Armed  Forces  medical  scholarship 
program. 

Justification  for  the  project  has  rested 
upon  the  need  for  procure^ient  and  re- 
tention of  physicians  within  the  armed 
services.  The  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  is  an  unjustifiably  costly  method 
lor  seciiring  this  objective  and  rela- 
tively inflexible  once  established.  Added 
to  this  is  the  question  of  whether  tlie 
characteristics  of  military  training  are 
comimtible  with  the  central  tenets  of 
medicine  and,  secondly,  whether  we  are 
letting  tlie  military  extend  its  influence 
in  society  past  the  point  of  necessity. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
found  that  the  construction  cost  of  $102 
million  has  proven  to  be  substantially 
understated.  The  actual  cost  will  be  well 
over  double  this  amount.  The  future  costs 
of  the  university  are  highly  uncertain. 
It  appears  that  the  accession  cost  per 
medical  graduate  will  be  no  lower  than 
$150,000  and  may  well  exceed  $200,000. 
This  is  about  four  or  five  times  the  $34,- 
000  cost  to  the  Government  of  obtaining 
a  graduate  through  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram. Both  the  scholarship  and  bonu-i 
programs  could  be  liberalized  and  still  be 
less  costly  than  the  University.  If  the 
University  is  discontinued  the  savings 
in  construction  costs  alone  would  be  $96.- 
000.000.  The  Defense  Manpower  Com- 
mission estimates  that  a  minimum  pro- 
jection of  the  savings  in  annual  operat- 
ing costs  is  $13,650,000  in  1975  dollars. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
project  be  abandoned  and  that  existing 
'scholarship,  subsidies  and  bonus  pro- 
grams be  expanded  as  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive way  to  meet  current  and  future  pro- 
curement and  retention  goals  for  mili- 
tary professional  medical  personnel  of 
hiph  quality.  ' 

Behind  much  of  the  opposition  on  an 
ideological  level  is  the  philosophical 
question  whether  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  university  is  in  accord  with  the 
tradition  of  American  higher  education. 

The  shortage  of  physicians  in  this 
country  is  a  national  concern  that  goes 
beyond  the  needs  of  defense.  Yet  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  medical  schools  and  there  has  also 
been  increased  Federal  aid  to  medical 
education  during  the  past  12  years.  We 
can  hope  that  this  trend  continuesf 

In  1972  the  Afsociation  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  stated  that  it  did  not 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  self- 
contained  Government  medical  school 
would  adequately  meet  either  the  prob- 
lems of  procurement  or  retention. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  belief  wsa 
thoughtfully  set  forth  by  the  prestigious 
National  Academy  of  Sciences: 

The  academic  preparation  for  mpdicine 
and  other  professional  careers  in  health 
involves  a  carefiUly  integrated  proce.ss  of  edu- 
cation, training,  and  controlled  experience 
which  must  be  carried  out  In  a  broad  and 
diverse  community  setting  which  will  permit 
encounter  wi  h  the  full  range  of  diseases. 
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disabilities  and  he^alth  problem  ...  The 
manner  in  which  this  broad  community  base 
could  be  developed  for  a  p-.irely  military 
medical  school  seems  to  present  a  number 
of  difficulties.  More  Importantly,  little  would 
.seem  to  be  gained  from  siich  a  step  that 
would  compare  with  the  sizable  contrtbu- 
lions  that  could  accrue  both  to  the  nation 
at  large  as  W5ll  as  to  militf.ry  needs  by 
cDntinuir.r;  the  expansion  of  our  existing 
system  of  state  and  privately  supported 
medical  institutions  for  the  health  profes- 
.sions.  It  Is  tills  series  of  inbtitutioiis  with 
their  deep  community  root^  a,.d  involvement 
that  can  provide  tlij^  soundest  base  for  Uie 
cievelopment  of  tbe  Tvghly  qualified  profes- 
cionaU  needed  to  cope  *llh  the  full  ranje  of 
health  and  medical  piobleir..;,  civilian  ami 
inaitaiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  VII? 

If  not,  the  question  is  en  tlie  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CH.AIRT^IAN.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  considei-ation  the  bill 
•  H.R.  5210)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  in.';tal)ations.  and 
for  other  purposes,  purcuaut  to  House 
Re3olu*^ion  601,  he  reported  the  bill  b.ick 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  t^e  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  369,  nays  47. 
not  voting  18,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arnistrons; 
Ashbroolc 
Ashley 
Aspin 
ISafallE 
Bald  us 
Barrett 
Baumnn 
Beard,  HI. 
Be.ird,  Tenn. 
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Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchara 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brink!  ey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 


Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg ' 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Dt! 
Cleveland 


Cochran 

Jeffords 

Prcssler 

Cohen 

Jenrette 

Preyer 

Collins,  m. 

Johnson,  Call! 

.  Price 

Collins,  Tev. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Pritchard 

Conable 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Qui* 

Con' an 

Jone.-5,  Ala. 

Quillen 

Come 

Jones,  N.C. 

Railsback 

Corman 

Jones,  Ok:  a. 

Randall 

Cotter 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rees 

CouEhlln 

Jordan 

Regula 

D' Amours 

Karth 

rieuss 

Danie!,  Dan 

Kfwteu 

Rhodes 

Daniel,  R.  w. 

Kazcn 

Richmond 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Kelly 

f.ie^ie 

DanielGon 

Kemp 

Rinaldo 

Davia 

Ketchuni 

Roberts 

de  la  Garza 

Keys 

Robinson 

De  nney 

Kindness 

Rod'no 

Dent 

Koch 

Koe 

Uerr.clc 

Krebs 

Rogers 

Derwiuski 

ICrueser 

Ronjii.io 

Dev.ne 

I^iFnlce 

Rooney 

DicKinsOU 

LaicmDrslno 

Uose 

DigfeS 

I  at;a 

Rosicnkowski 

Dinre;i 

Legeett 

Roush 

Dcdd 

Lehman 

liouaseiot 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Lent 

Runnels 

Downing,  Va. 

Leviias 

Ruppe 

Duucau.  Oreij 

LlUou 

Rosso 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Lloyd.  Calif. 

St  Germain 

du  Pout 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Santinl 

Eckhardt 

TouK,  La. 

Saraslii 

Edwards.  A'.s. 

Long.  Md. 

Sarbanes 

Ei'berg 

Lo.t 

Satterfie.d 

Emery 

Lujau 

Schneebell 

Ensiish 

McC.ory 

bchroeder 

Eilenborn 

McCloEkey 

Schuiza 

Esch 

McCOiiister 

Sebe  lus 

Eih:eman 

McCormack 

Sharp 

E-.  anr,  Colo. 

McDade 

Sh.p.ey 

Evans.  Ind. 

McDonald 

Shriver 

Evins,  Teiia. 

McEweu 

f  buster 

I'ary 

McFall 

Sikes 

Fascell 

UcHugh 

Sisk 

Feuwick 

McKay 

Skubiii! 

Findiey 

McKinuey 

Slack 

Pi.sh 

Macdonald 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fisher 

Madden 

smith,  Nebr. 

Pithian 

Madigan 

Snyder 

Fiorio 

Mahon 

Eolarz 

Flowers 

Mann 

Spe^.man 

F.yut 

Martin 

Spence 

Foley 

Malhls 

Staggers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Matsunaga 

Stanton. 

Fountam 

Mazzoll 

J.  WUiiam 

Frey 

Meeds 

Stanton, 

Fuqua 

Me.cher 

Jamas  V. 
Steed' *^ 

Gaydos 

Met,calfe 

Giainio 

Meyner 

Stee.man 

Gibbons   , 
GUnoan    ' 

Michel 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Mikva 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Ginn 

MUford 

Stephens 

Goldwater 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stratton 

Gonzalez 

MUls 

Stuckey 

Goodllng 

M.neta 

Sullivan 

Gradison 

Minlsta 

Symington 

Grassley 

Mink 

Symms 

Green 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Taicott 

Gude 

Moakley 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Guyer 

Moilohan 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Hagedom 

Montgomery 

Thone 

Haiey 

Moore 

Trasler 

Hall 

Moorhead, 

Treen 

Hamilton 

Calif. 

Tsongas 

Hammer- 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ullman 

schmidt 

Morgan 

Van  Deerlin 

Hanley 

Mosher 

Vander  Jagt 

Hannaford 

Moss 

Vander  Veen 

Hansen 

Mottl 

Vanik 

Harris 

Murphy.  HI. 

Vigorlto 

Harsha 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Walsh 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wampler 

Hays,  Ohio 

Natcher 

Waxman 

Hebert 

Neal 

Whalen 

Hefner 

Nedzl 

White 

Heinz 

Nichols 

Whitehurst 

Helstoskl 

Nix 

Wiggins 

Henderson 

Nowak 

WUson,  Bob 

Hicks 

Oberstar 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Hightower 

OBrlen 

Wilson,  Tex. 

HUlis 

OTIara 

Winn 

Hlnshaw 

ONelll 

Wirth 

Holland 

Passman 

Woltr 

Holt 

Patman,  Tex. 

Wright 

Horton 

Patten,  N.J. 

Wydler 

Howard 

Patterson, 

Wylie 

Howe 

Calif. 

Yates 

Hubbard 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Hughes 

Pepper 

Young,  Fla. 

Hungate 

Perkins 

Yotmg,  Ga. 

Hutchinson 

Pettis 

Young,  Tex. 

Hyde 

Pickle 

Zablocki 

Ichord 

Pike 

Jacobs 

Poage 
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Abzug 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Nolan 

AuCoin 

Forsjthe 

Obey 

Badillo 

Pra.^r 

Oltine-er 

Bodeil 

rrenzel 

liangei 

Blouin     " 

Harkin 

Rosenthal 

Burton.  John 

Harrington 

{loybal 

Burton.  FhiUiii 

Kechier.  W.  Va 

Ryan 

Chisho.ni 

Ileck  er,  M:i3s. 

Scheuer 

Clay 

noitzman 

Se:t?erling 

Conye»3 

Kastemneler 

Smon 

Corne'l 

Ma^uire 

Btark 

Crrne 

Mezvmskv 

i.ckes 

DcUrms 

Milier,  Ca  .f. 

atr.dtls 

Drinan 

Mitche.i,  Md. 

iTiompson 

nariy 

.MoifCit 

Weaver 

Edt-f.r 

Mjers,  Pa. 
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Andcis'-.:!. 

r.::icu 

Thornton 

Calif. 

Kastn-s 

tidail 

Baucus 

.T.trmp.n 

Whitten 

Bfc-.l 

Landruin 

Young,  Alaslia 

Bro-jrutieU! 

1  ey„er 

^lefercttl 

FiODd 

Ulseuhoovci- 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Teague 

So  the  bi!! 

was  rnsjed. 

The    Cl?rK 

announoEfi 

the   following 

rail's: 

Xilr.  Zefcretti  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr  RLsenhoover  with  Mr.  Jaxman. 

Mr.  Audersc-.i  of  California  with  Mr.  Young 
oi  Ala.ska. 

Sir.  Udall  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  La:idrum  with  Mr.  Thorton. 

The  result  of  the  vcte  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  mctioji  to  reconsici^r  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  601. 
i  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1247  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  till  of  the  Senat? 
bill. 

.\MENDMENT    OFFEEtD    EY    ME.    ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment      offered      by      Mr.      Ichord: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
1247  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provision*; 
of  HJl.  5210,  as  passed,  a.s  follows: 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  -work-s.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utUltles,  and  equipment  for  the  following  ac- 
quisition and  construction: 

Inside  the  CfuiTED  States 

UNITED  STATES  ARMT  FORCEi;  COMMAND 

Defense  Support  Activity  (Fargo  Building) , 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  ?8,000,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  $13,214,000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  $60,680,000. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  $10,732,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  $46,281,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $870,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  $31,861,000. 

Port  George  O.  Meade,  Maryland,  $2,892,000. 

Port  Ord,  California,  $32,208,000. 

Port  Polk,  loulslana,  $54,361,000. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  $545,000. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas,  $14,879,000. 

Fort,  Stewart/ Htm  ter  Army  Airfield, 
Georgia.  $40,100,000. 


f\ 
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DOCTBirre 


!,00) 


« 14.346,000. 


,000. 

»5,- 

Center, 
Research 
t3,  $222,- 


,5n 


Ne  1 


,000. 

1.160,000. 
Mexico, 


rN'nro  states  ahmt  training  anc 

COMMAND 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $44,212 
Port  Eustls,  Virginia,  $633,000. 
Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  $6,945,000. 
Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina, 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  $42,898,000 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  $719,000 
Port  McClellan.  Alabama,  $41,0901000 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  $13,239,00  I 
Fort  SlU,  Oklahoma,  $15,772,000 
'     Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mi-ssourl.  $4|984 

.    X7NITU>    STATES    ARMY     MATERIAL 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Mar^and 
000.000. 

Aeronautical   Depot   Maintenance 
Texas,  $642,000. 
'^  Army   Materials   and   Mechanics 

Center,  Massachusetts.  $976,000. 

Natlck  Laboratories.  Massachuse 
000. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  $1 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  California. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
$3,715,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona 

UNITED    STATES     ARMT     COMMUNK 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.  $7,517 
Camp  Roberts,  California,  $4l5.i 

UNTTED     STATES     MILrTARY 

United    States    Military 
Point,  New  York,  $3,883,000. 

■PNITZO    STATES    ARMT    HEALTH    : 
COMMAND 

Fort  Detrlck.  Maryland,  $972,000 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Centfr 
Ington,  District  of  CoUimbla,  $3, 

POIXUTION     ABATEMENT 

J  Various    locations:    Air    PoUut 

ment,  $2,647,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  PoUuti 
ment,  $61,846,000. 

DINING     FACILITIES      MODERNCV 

Various  locations,  $16,547,000. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $31,963,000. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  SECUBIT  ' 

Various  locations,  $2,652,000. 

Outside  the  United  State 

UNTIED  states  FORCES  COMMAND 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  R^.  $2,^80.000 

EIGHTH   UNITED  STATES  ARMV. 


$778,000. 

.Tiotrs 

root). 

i.OO). 
ACAE  EMY 

Acadei  ly.    West 


,  Wasli- 
.000. 

Abate- 
Abate- 


1,58  > 


tio  I 


ti<  n 


Various  locations,  $9,281,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  SECURITY 

Various  locations,  $1,176,000. 

UNITED  ST.ATES  ARMY,  EUROP  I 


Germany,  various  locatioas,  $20, 
Various  locations:   For  the  Unitfd 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction 
tary  facilities  and  installations,  incl  iding 
ternational    military   headquarters, 
collective    defense    of    the    North 
Treaty  Area,   $^,000,000  and   an 
$20,000,000    for  >ie    period    July 
through  Septemb^i^,  1976:  Prorn 
within   thirty   dayy  after   the   end 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
nish  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
and   on    Appropriations   of   the 
Hoiise   of  Representatives   a   descrfctii 
obligations    incurred   a.s    the    Unite  1 
share  of  such  multilateral  prograr 

NUCLEAR   WEAPONS  SECURIIY 

VarioiiS  locations,  $34,000,000. 

Sec  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  A 
i'->tablLsh  or  develop  Army  installations 
facilities    by    proceeding    \\\x.\\ 
made  necessary  by  chaiige.s  in  Ai-my 
and  responsibilities  which  have 
sioiied  by  (1)  unforeseen  security 
tion-s.    (2)    new  weapons  developm( 
ne-A'  and  unforeseen  research  and 


be  r. 
c<  n 
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99,000. 

State.s 
irograms 
of  mill- 
in- 
for    the 
Atlantic 
additional 
1,    1976, 
Tliat, 
of  each 
!  hall  fur- 
Services 
and 
on   of 
States 


dE-d, 


Sei  ate 


my  may 

and 

conitruction 


missions 
n  occa- 
sidera- 
nts,  (3) 
develop. 


ment  requirements,  or  (4)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  inclusion  In  the  next  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  Interests  of  national  security, 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities  and  equipment;  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentative."!, immediately  upon  reaching  a 
final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  woik  undertaken 
under  this  .section,  including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization win  expire  upon  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Coin- 
minoes  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  noti- 
fied pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that 
date. 

Sec.  103.  Section  108(a),  Public  Law  88-390 
as  amended,  is  amended  under  th'e  heading 
Inside  the  United  States  in  section  101  as 
follows: 

(1)  With  r38pect  to  Letterman  General 
Hospital,  California,  strike  out  $15,424,000 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  $15,704,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  88-390  ajB  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  1  of  sec- 
tion 602  $257,098,000  and  $308,159,000  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  $257,378,000  and 
$308,439,000,  respectively. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States,"  in  section  101 
as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Fort  XjCe,  Virginia"  strike 
out  $2,576,000  •  anC  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$3,615,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  802  "$288,355,000"  and  "$391,748,- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$289.- 
395,000"   and    "$392,788,000",    respectively. 

Sec  105.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States,"  In  section  101  as 
follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Walter  Reed  Armv 
Medical  Center,  District  of  Columbia."  strike 
out  "$112,500,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$134,652,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  92-145,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  702  "$363,626,000"  and  "$405,607,- 
000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$385,- 
778.000  '  and   "$427,759,000,"  respectively. 

Sec.  106  (a)  Public  Law  93-166,  as 
amended,  is  amended  inider  tl»e  heading 
"Inside  the  United  .Statf.s."  i!i  section  101 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  "Port  Polk.  Louihinna." 
striice  out  "$29,276,000"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  '  $44,536,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 
Florida."  strike  out  ■ii2.950.000'  mid  in.sert 
in  place  thereof  ".■S3.46 1.000." 

(3)  With  respect  to  "Fort  Rucker,  Ala- 
bama," strike  out  "$.3,987,000"  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  "$4,810  000." 

(4)  With  respect  to  "Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Missouri"  strike  out  "$44,482,000"  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  "$54,283,000." 

(5)  With  respect  to  "Aeronautical  Depot 
Maintenance  Center,  Texas,"  strike  out  "$6,- 
284.000."  and  insert  in  place  tliereof  "$7,- 
353.000." 

(6)  With  respect  to  "Natick  Laboratories, 
Massachusetts,"  strike  out  "$466,000,"  and 
insert   In   place  thereof   "$617,000." 

(7)  With  respect  to  "White  Sands  Misiile 
Range,  New  Mexico,"  strike  out  "$3,843,000,'' 
and    iii.sert   in   phice   tiiereot   •  *i6.3^9.0u0." 


(8)  With  respect  to  "Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Arizona,"  strike  out  "$6,472,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$7,991, 000." 

(b)  Public  Law  93-166,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  "$485,827,000"  and  "$599,927,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$517,457,000," 
and  "$631,557,000,"  respectiA;ly. 

Sec  107.  (a)  Public  Law  93-552  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States"  in  section  101  as  follows: 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  "Fort  Benning,  Geor- 
gia." strike  out  "S36,827,000"  and  insert  In 
place  thereof  "$37,156,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Fort  Jackson,  South 
Carolina,"  strike  out  "$19,078,000,"  and  in- 
sert in  place  thereof  "$21,269,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  93-552  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "Outside  the  United  States"  in 
section  101  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa," 
strike  out  "$532,000,"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$944,000." 

(c)  Public  Law  93-552  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  602 
"$491,695,000,"  "$120,184,000'  and  "$611,879,- 
000"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$494,215,- 
000,"  "$120,596,000,"  and  "$614,811,000,"  re- 
spectively. 

TITLE  II 

Sec  201.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 
third  naval  district 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, $17,513,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New  Jersey, 
$879,000. 

Naval  Underwater  S.vstems  Center,  New 
London,  Dresden,  New  York,  $150,000. 

NAVAL   DISTRICT,   WASHINGTON 

Naval  District,  W^a.shington,  District  of 
Columbia,  $1,704,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  $4,824,000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  $100,000,000. 

Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  |64,- 
900.000. 

Naval  Ship  Research  Development  Center. 
Carderock,  Maryland,  $550,000. 

Nf.val  Surface  Veapons  Center,  Dahlgren, 
Virginia,  $2,375,000. 

FIFTH   NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  $4,246,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Direction  Systems  Training 
Center.  Atlantic,  Dam  Neck,  Virginia,  $4,- 
333.000. 

Naval  Air  StatioJi.  Oceana,  Virginia, 
$3,293,000. 

Naval  Weapon.s  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia, .$14,743,000. 

SIXTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida, 
*;2.557,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$3,382,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida,  $3,169,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Orlando,  Florida,  $2,978,000. 

Naval  Training  qenter,  Orlando,  Florida, 
5.>.588,000. 

Naval  Air  Siiitlon,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
$4,282,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
3*067,000. 

Charleston    Naval    Shipyard.    Charleston,    ' 
South  Carolina,  $2,748,000. 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  Traiu- 
jiig  Center,  Chnrlestfii,  South  Carolina, 
*:i50.000, 

». 
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Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
$2,100,000. 

Polaris  MissUe  Facility  Atlantic,  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  $196,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
$450,000  from  funds  authorized  In  this  Act 
for  other  projects  at  Pensacola  Naval  Air 
Station. 

eighth  naval  district 

Naval  Personnel  Center,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  $21,300,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  $1,856,000. 

NINTH   NAVAL  DISIHICT 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, $10,448,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois,  $1,151,000. 

ELEVENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

National  Parachute  Test  Range,  El  Centro, 
California,  $1,345,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
California,  $3,322,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar.  California, 
$20,746,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  California, 
$13,817,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.  California,  $1,920,000. 

Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center,  San 
Diego,  California,  $3,795,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, $5,455,000. 

TWELFTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia. $264,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia, $2,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Fallon,  Nevada,  $554,- 
000, 

THIRTEEN  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Bremer- 
ton, Washington,  $29,959,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington, $1,082,000. 

FOURTEEN   NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $2,605,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Honolulu, 
Wahlawa,  Hawaii,  $2,500,000. 

MARINE   CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $13,423,000. 

Marine  Corjis  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  iti3,Ci7,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  New  River, 
North  Carolina,  $l,98i,000. 

Marine  ^orps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  $2,782,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$1,164,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow, 
California,  $700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton, 
California,   $9,480,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,000,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California,  $3,159,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  .«5,410,000. 

TRIDENT   FACILITIES 

Various  locations.  Trident  Facilities,  $186,- 
967,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $7,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  community  impact  as- 
sistance as  authorized  by  section  608  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-652, 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  locations.  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
meiit,  $3,262,000. 

Various  locations.  Water  PollutloTi  Abate- 
ment, $44,827,000. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Various  locations.  $28,282,000, 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURITY 

V^arious  locations.  $6,580,000. 


Outside  the  United  States 
tenth  naval  district 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  Roosevelt 
Roads,  Puerto  Rlcq,  $2,128,000. 

ATLANTIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Air  Station.  Bermuda,  $78,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$3,264,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
$450,000. 

INDIAN    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Diego  Garcia, 
Chagos  Archipelago,  $13,800,000. 

PACIFIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Flnegayan, 
Guam.  Mariana  Islands,  $1,200,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Hanza, 
Okinawa.  $697,000. 

POLLirriON    ABATEMENT 

Various  locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $250,000. 

Sec  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (1)  unforeseen  security  conslderaf- 
tlons,  (2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3; 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  m  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation,, 
appurtenances^/'utilitles,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretjiry  of  the  Navy,  or  his  de- 
signee, shall  ndtlfy  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reaching 
a  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  upon  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  .section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec  203.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
•Inside  thk  United  State.s,"  in  section  201 
as  follows : 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Coastal  Sys- 
tems Laboratory,  Panama  City,  Florida," 
strike  out  "$9,397,000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "$11,321,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Monterey,  California,"  strike  out 
••$1,847,000"  and  in.5ert  in  place  thereof 
•■$2,064,000  ". 

(b)  Public  Law  90  408,  as  aniended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clau.se  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 802  '$244,059,000'  and  "$250,924,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$246,200,000" 
and  "$253,065,000",  respectively. 

Sec  204.  (a)  Public  Law  91-511,  as  anrend- 
ed,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
the  United  States,"  in  section  301  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  With  re.spect  to  "OMEGA  Navigation 
Station,  Haiku,  Oahu,  Hawaii,"  strike  out 
■•$3,162,000"  and  in.sert  in  place  thereof  '••$3,- 
762,000'. 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511,.  as  amended,  la 
'amended  bv  striking  out  In  clause  2  of  sec- 
tion 602  ••"$247,869,000'  and  "$275,007,000' 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  ■$248,469,000" 
and  "$275,607,000",  respectively. 

Sec  205  (a)  Public  Law  92-545,  as 'amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  hearing  "Inside 
the  United  Stahs,"  in  section  201  as  fol- 
lows :  / 


<1)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Shipyard, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,"  strike  out  '$5,- 
316,000,"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$7,- 
916,000.  " 

(2)  Witii  respect  to  "Naval  Shipyard. 
Puget  Sound  Bremerton,  Washington," 
strike  out  "$5.. 192,000"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  •$7,792,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  92-545,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
Uon  702  '•$488,493,000'  and  "$533,410,000' 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  '•$492,893,000" 
and  ■•$537.8!0.000,"  respectively. 

Sec,  206.  (a)  Public  Law  93-166,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  States,"  In  section  201  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Station.  Nor- 
folk, Virginia."  strike  out  "$18,183,000  "  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  ••$20,472,000." 

(2)  With  re.spect  to  "Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California,"  strike  out 
"$6,808,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  ••$11,- 
508,000. 

(3)  With  respect  to  "Navy  Public  Works 
Center,  San  Diego,  California."  strike  out 
••$2,471,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
••$5,982,000." 

(4)  Wlih  respect  to  "Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washington,"  strike 
out  ••$2,300,000  "  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
•  $3,531,000.  " 

(5)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Station,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,"  strike  out  '$4,060,000 "  and 
insert  in  place  thereof    '$4,824,000." 

(6)  With  respect  to  "Marine  Corps  Air 
tjtation,  Clierry  Point,  North  Carolina," 
strike  out  •«!. 821,000  "  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  ••$9,700,000." 

(7i  Witli  respect  to,  ""Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  New  River,  North  Carolina,"  strike 
out  "•$3,245,000'  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
••$6,755,000," 

(81  With  respect  to  ••Marine  Corps  Supply 
Center,  Bar.now,  California,"  strike  out  $6.- 
210,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,- 
862. OOO." 

(9)  With  respect  to  i"Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Kaneohe  Bay.  Hawaii,"  strike  out 
$5,988,0O0'^  and  in.sert  in  place  thereof  "$6,- 
495,000.' 

(b)  Public  Law  93-166.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  •$522,006,000"  and  "$580,839,000.' 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "•$547,049,000" 
and   ••$605,882,000,  "   respectively. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Public  Law  93-552  Is  amended 
under  the  lieading  •Inside  the  Untted 
States."  in  .section  201  ».<•  follows: 

(1)  wiUi  re.spect  to  "Naval  Air  Station. 
Cecil  Field.  Florida.'  strike  out  "$6,893,000  " 
and   in.sert  in  place  thereof  ""$9,214,000."' 

(2)  Willi  re.spect  to  "Naval  Station,  May- 
port.  Florida. •■  strike  out  •$3,239,000"  and  in- 
.sert in  place  thereof  '•$3,654,000." 

(3)  With  respect  .to  ••Naval  Air  Station, 
Corpus  Chri.sti.  Tcxas.^'  strike  out  "$1,830.- 
000  "  and  insert  in  place  thereof  ""$.').430,000  ' 

(4)  Wilh  respect  to  •Naval  Air  Station. 
Miraniar.  California."  stj-ike  out  "•«!]. 772.- 
000"  and  insert  ni  place  thereof  '.$13,731'.- 
000.' 

|5)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Air  Slation. 
North  Island.  California."  strike  out  "'$12.- 
943,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  ■■»14.- 
903. 000.  •• 

(6)  Wilh  respect  to  '•Naval  Station,  Adak, 
Alaska,""  strike  out  "$7,697,000"'  and  In.sert  in 
place  thereof    "$10,642,00d ."' 

(7)  With  respect  to  ""Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washington,"  strike 
out    $393,000"'    and    lii-sert    In   place    thereof 

$623,000."  f 

(8)  Wilh  respect  to  "Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii,"  strike  out 
""*5,497,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$5,- 
606,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  33-552  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  602  ""$509,- 
498,000"  and  "•$5,')0 ,9,56  000"  and  inserting 
in  place  thereof  "•«523,038,000  "  and  "J-S64,- 
496,000,"  re-'pecllvely. 
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AEBOSPACE     DEFENSE     COMMA  KD 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  pity,  Flor- 
ida, $10,697,000. 

AIR     FORCE     LOCISTirS.   COMMAND 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antopio,  Texa.s, 
$5,535,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  S4cramento, 
California,  $3,461,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  New^urk,  Ohio, 
$2,117,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Warner  Robins, 
Georgia.  $6,517,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklaht>ma  City, 
Oklahoma.  $8,104,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Bas^,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $8,038,000. 


Flo, 


Aia    FORCE    SYSTEMS    COMMAt«D 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc 
$5,330,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparais^, 
$8,390,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuqu^que 
Mexico.  $5,373,000. 

AIR    TRAINING    COMMAND 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Colur^bus 
sisslppl,  $1,453,000. 

Craig    Air    Force    Base,    Selma, 
$419,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Biloxi, 
$43,140,000. 

Lackland    Air    Force    Base,    San 
Texas,  $104,596,000. 

Laughlln  ALr  Force  Base,  Del 
$11,017,000. 

Lowry   Air  Force   Base,   Denver, 
$9,162,000. 

Randolph    Air   Force   Base,    San 
Texas.  $5,128,000. 

Vance    Air   Force   Base,    Enid, 
$1,270,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Sprl 
$4,382,000. 

ALASKAN     AIX     COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Falrbanl^s 
$471,000. 

Elmendorf    Air    Force    Base, 
Alaska.  $568,000. 

Various  Locations.  $12,468,000. 

HEADQT7ARTKRS     COMMAND 

Andrews   Air   Force   Base,   Camp 
Maryland,  $6,906,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washin^o; 
trlct  of  Columbia,  $3,089,000. 

MTLITART    AIRLIFT   COMMANI 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Altus,  qklahoma, 
$996,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacort^,  Wash- 
ington, $1,189,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtst^wn,  New 
Jersey,  $1,740,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville  Illinois, 
$1,488,000. 


STRATECIC   AIS   COMMAND 


Beale  Air  Fjrce  Base,  Marysvllle, 
$3,590,000. 

Carswell    Air    Force    Base,    Fort] 
Texas,  $1,902,000. 

Fairchlld  Air  Force  Base,  Spok 
Ington,  $1,000,000. 

OrUSa  Air  Force  Base,  Rome, 
$372,000. 

Kiucheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Klnro^ 
gan.  $670,000. 

Ualmstrom   Air   Force   Base 
Montana.  $622,000. 

Offut   Air   Force   Base,   Omaha, 
$1,437,000. 
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Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh, 
New  York,  $400,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,696,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Torce  Base,  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan, $447,000. 

TACTICAI.   AIR    COMMAND 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovls,  New  Mexico, 
$1,876,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  VlctorvlUe,  Cali- 
fornia. $3,646,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
$1,336,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Glendale,  Arizona, 
$439,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,'  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho,  $8,541,000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
$990,000. 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina.  $612,000. 

>OLI,imON    ABATEMENT 

Various  locations:  Air  pollution  abatement, 
$600,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  pollution  abate- 
ment, $10,098,000. 

ENEBCy    CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $46,952,000.  — 

SPECIAL    FACILITIES 

Various  locations,  $9,866,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS   SECURITY 

Various  locations,  $7,909,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

VNITED    states    AIR    FORCES    IN    EUROPE 

Germany,  $5,346,000. 

United  Kingdom,  $13,524,000.         .  .,  , 

Various  locations,  $74,738,000. 

UNITED    STATES    AIR   FORCE    SECURITY    SLRVICE 

Various  locations.  $981,000. 

SPECIAL    FACILITIES 

Various  locations,  $2,666,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURITY 

Various  locations.  $5,591,000. 
Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
establish  cr  develop  classified  military  Instal- 
lation and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $3,982,000. 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Pbrce 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (1)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (2)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (3)  new  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  (4)  Im- 
proved production  schedules.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  Inclusion  In  the  next  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  interests  of  national 
security,  and  in  connection  therewith  to 
acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reachhig 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  upon  enactment  of  the  fiscal 
year  1977  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  except  for  those  public  works  proj- 
ects concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  pursuant 
to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 


Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  301  of  thfe  Public  Law 
91-511,  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  as 
follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  vjith  respect  to  Laughlln  Air  Force 
Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas",  strike  out  "$310,000"  ■ 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$375,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  "Reese  Air  Force 
Base,  Lubbock,  Texas",  strike  out  "$1,047.- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,110,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  "Webb  Air  Force 
Base,  Big  Spring.  Texas",  strike  out  "$349.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$416,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  in  clause 
(3)  of  section  602  "$192,133,000"  aiid  "$256,- 
385.000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$192,328,000"  and  "$256,580,000";  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law 
92-145,  as  amended.  Is  amended  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  "Lowry  Air  Force 
Base,  Denver,  Colorado",  strike  out  "88,435,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$8,902,000*^^;^ 

(b)  Public  Law  92-145.  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3) 
of  section  702  "$226,697,000"  and  "$247,560,- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$227,- 
164,000"  and  "$248,027,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law 
92-545,  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the 
headUig  "Inside  the  United  States"  as  fol- 
'  lows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  force  sys- 
tems command"  with  respect  to  "Edward.s 
Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  CaIifo,rnia",  strike 
out  "$534,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$828,000". 

fb)  Public  Law  92-545,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  In  clause 
(3)  of  section  702  "$234,125,000"  and  "$292,- 
683,000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$234,419,000,  and  $292,977,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law 
93-166.  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  "Kincheloe  Air 
Force  Base,  Kinross,  Michigan",  strike  out 
"$2,430,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$2,- 
893.000". 

(b)  Section  301  of  Public  Law  93-166,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Outside  the  United  States"  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 
air  FORCES  in  EUROPE"  With  respect  to  "Ger- 
many", strike  out  "$5,181,000"  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  "$6,663,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 
air  force  southern  command"  with  respect 
to  "Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone", 
strike  out  "$927,000"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$1,827,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  93-166,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  in  clause 
(3)  of  section  602  "$260,727,000";  "$21,302,- 
000";  and  "$283,029,000"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$261,190,000";  "$23,684,000" 
and  "$258,874,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law  93- 
552,  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
the  United  States"  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  "Reese  Air  Ftorce 
Base,  Lubbock,  Texas",  strike  out  "836,000" 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,194,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  "Webb  Air  Force 
Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas",  strike  out  "$776,- 
000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,673,000". 

(b)  Public, Law  93-552  is  further  amended 
by  .>triklng  out  In  clause  (c)  of  section  602 
"$307,786,000"  and  "$390,773,000"  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "$309,041,000"  and 
":s3t)2,028,000",  respectively. 
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TITLE  IV 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  military  installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  site  pi-eparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  eqxilpment.  for  defense  agencies 
for  the  following  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion: 

Inside  the  United  States 

DEFENSE    intelligence     AGENCY 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $70,900,000. 

DEFENSE     MAPPING     AGENCY 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  Topographic  Cen- 
ter, Bethesda,  Maryland,  $195,000. 

DEFENSE     SUPPLY     AGENCY 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$377,000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  $96,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Melville,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  $352,000. 

Defeiuse  F^iel  Support  Point,  Norwalk,  Cal- 
ifornia, $197,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Colo- 
rado   Springs,    Colorado,    $440,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Elmen- 
dorf, Alaska,  $403,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Monterey, 
California,  $635,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support- Center,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,  $1,400,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  $3,012,000. 

POLLUTION     ABATEMENT 

Various  locations:  Air  pollution  abate- 
ment. $2,426,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  pollution  abate- 
ment, $322,000. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $175,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

defense  nuclear  agency 

Johnston  Atoll,  $4,033,000. 

Enewetak  Auxiliary  Airfield.  $14,100,000. 

DEFENSE    SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  $500,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Secken- 
heim.  Germany.  $237,000. 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facil- 
ities- which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  Imme- 
diately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cast  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  luidertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion. Including  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto. 

Sec  403.  (a)  Public  Law  92-545,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  States",  "defense  supply 
AGENCY"   in   section   401    as   follows: 

With  respect  to  "Defense  General  Supply 
Center.  Richmond.  Virginia"  strike  out 
•$1,171,000"  and  in.sert  in  place  thereof 
•■$1,365,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-545.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clau.se  (4)  of 
section  702  "$33,004,000"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof    '$33,198,000". 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Public  Law  93-166,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Defense 
Supply  Agency"  in  .section  401  as  follows: 

With   respect   to   '•Defense   Depot,   Tracy, 


California,"  strike  out  "$747,000"  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  "$1,384,000". 

(b)    Public    Law   93-166,    as   amended,    Is 
amended   by  striking   out  In   clause    (4)    of 
section    602    "$10,000,000"    and    Inserting   in 
place  thereof  "$10,637,000  ". 
TITLE  V— MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct  or  ac- 
quire sole  interest  in  existing  family  housing 
units  In  the  numbers  and  at  the  locations 
hereinafter  named,  but  no  family  housing 
construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any  such 
locations  In  the  United  States,  untu  the 
Secretarv  shall  have  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  of  tJie  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  as  to  the  availability  of 
suitable  private  housing  at  such  locations. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  suitable  private  hous- 
ing at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  wTltlng.  of  such  difference  of 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  into  for  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  days  after  such  notification  has 
been  given.  This  authority  shall  Include  the 
authority  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  in 
land  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  it 
Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  to 
acquire  sole  Interest  In  privately-owned  or 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment held  famUy  housing  units  in  lieu  of 
construction,  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
do  so:  ProiMed.  That  family  housing  units  so 
purchased  do  not  exceed  the  cost  limitations 
specified  in  .section  502  of  this  Act  nor  the 
limitations  on  size  specified  in  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  2684:  Provided 
further.  That  no  interest  in  family  housing 
units  shall  be  acquired  throxigh  the  exercise 
of  eminent  domain  authority. 

(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  units.  $73,500,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

Fort  Stewart  Hunter  Army  Airfield.-  Geor- 
gia, seven  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana,  one  thousand  units. 

(b)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  units,  $23,730,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts, 
eighteen  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  two  h\indred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Bangor,  Washington,  four 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Sugar  Grove,  West 
Virginia,  ten  units. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Authorizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  family  housing  provided  in  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  prescribe,  to  the  following  limitations 
on  cost,  which  shall  include  shades,  ranges, 
screens,  refrigerators,  and  all  other  Installed 
equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the  fam- 
ily unit,  design,  supervision,  inspection,  over- 
head, the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acqui- 
sition, site  preparation,  and  Installation  of 
utilities. 

(b)  The  average  unit  cost  for  all  units  of 
family  housing  constructed  In  the  United 
States'  (other  than  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  shall 
not  exceed  $35,000  and  in  no  event  shall  the 
cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $51,000. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  that  specified 
m  subsection  (b),  the  average  cost  of  all 
such  units  shall  not  exceed  $45,000,  and  in 
no  event  shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed 

$51,000. 

Sec  503.  Tl»e  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  alter- 
ations, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 


( 1 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  $35,- 
000,000. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  $34.- 
230.000,  including  $7,200,000  for  energy  con- 
servation projects. 

(3)  lor  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$51,000,000,  including  $16.000  000  for  energy 
conservation  projects. 

(4)  for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  $127.- 
000. 

Sec  504,  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  cost  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  on  such  co.st 
contained  in  section  502  of^this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorlzatl&s  for  construc- 
tion of  family  bousing  not  heretofore  re- 
pealed and  for  which  construction  contracts 
have  not  been  executed  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  Is  authorized  to  construct  or  other- 
wise acquire  at  the  locations  hereinafter 
named,  family  housing  units  not  subject  to 
the  limitations  on  such  cost  contained  in  sec- 
tion 602  of  this  Act.  Tills  authority  shall  in- 
clude the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and  in- 
terests In  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 
Total  costs  shall  include  shades,  screeuf-. 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  other  Installed 
equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the  family 
unit,  and  the  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  design,  supervision.  Inspection, 
overhead,  and  installation  of  utilities. 

(a)  Bethe.sda  Naval  Hospital,  Maryland,  one 
\uiit.  at  a  total  co§t  not  to  exceed  $70,000. 

jb)  Twelve  family >houslng  units  at  various 
overseas  locatlous  fbf  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence -Agency,  £^^  a  tot&{Jeost  not  to  exceed- 
81.320.000.  Thii  authority  shall  be  funded 
by  use  of  exce.ss  foreign  currency  when  .so 
provided  in  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Acts. 

((■)  Tliree  lamily  housing  units  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $180,000. 
This  authority  shall  be  funded  by  use  of 
excess  foreign  currency  when  so  provided  in 
Department  of  Defe-ise  Appropriation  Acts. 

(d)  Naval  Base.  Kerlavik.  Iceland,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  units,  at  a  total  cost  not  f> 
exceed  $17,500,000. 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  liis 
designee,  is  authorised  to  accomplish  re- 
pairs and  improvements  to  existing  public 
quarters  in  amounts  In  excess  of  the  $15,000 
limitation  prescribed  In  section  610(a)  of 
Public  Law  90-110.  as  amended  (81  Stat.  279. 
305).  as  follows: 

Port  McClellan,  Alabama,  twenty-six  unit<!, 
$465,900. 

Fort  Rlcliardson,  Ala.ska.  two'hundred  and 
eight  units,  $4,000,000. 

Port  McNalr,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  five  units,  $195,000. 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  thirty-two  \init,-. 
$654,400. 

Fort  Eusiis,  Virginia,  one  himdred  eighty- 
five  units,  $3  140.000. 

Fort  Lewis.  Washington,  one  hundred 
thirty-six  unit.s,  $2,503,000. 

Naval  Station,  Adak.  Alaska,  thirty-six 
units.  $665,000. 

Public  Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
one  hundred  forty-five  units,  $2,500,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parris  Island. 
South  Carolina,  one  hundred  seventy-eight 
units,  $2,685,800. 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Section  515  of  Public  Law 
84-161  (69  Stat.  324,  352),  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "During 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976",  and  (2)  revising 
the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Ex- 
penditures for  the  rental  of  such  housing 
facilities,  including  the  cost  of  utilitie.s  and 
maintenance  and  operation,  may  not  exceed : 
For  the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  and  Guam )  and  Puerto  Rico,  an  aver- 
age of  $245  per  month  for  each  military  de- 
partment, or  the  amount  of  $325  per  month 
for  any  one  luiit;  and  for  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
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Guam,  an  average  of  $310  per 
military  department,  or  the 
per  month  for  any  one  unit." 

(b)   Section  507(b)   of  Public 
(87  Stat.  661,  676),  as  amended; 
amended  by  striking  out  •$355' 
"twelve  thousand"  in  the  first  : 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$380' 
■  fiXteen  thousand",  respectively 

Sec.  508.  There  is  authorized  to 
pi'lated  for  use  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  designee,  for  military  fami^' 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  fol 
poses: 

(1)  for  construction  or  acqui.sit 
Interest  in  family  housing 
olition,    authorized    improvement 
lie  quarters,  minor  construction, 
6t    family    housing,    rental 
ments.  and  planning  an  amount 
ceed  $208,277,000.  includmg  $1,900. 
period  July  1,  1976,  through 
1976. 

(2)  for  support  of  military  f.inii 
including  operating  expenses 
tenance  of  real  property,  payment^ 
cipal    and    Interest   on   mortgage 
curred,  payment   to  the'  Commod 
Corporation,    and   mortgage 
mlums  authorized  under  section 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended 
1715m) .  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
000,    including    $308,739,000    for 
July  1,  1976.  through  September 

Sec.  509.  Section  509  of  Ptiblic 
(88  Stat.  1745.  1759),  is  hereby 
changing   the   period    to   a   comin  \, 
adding  "except  as  authorized  by 
mlttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House   of   Representatives   for   un 
cumstances  rasuUlng  from   excess 
adverse  environmental  condition.s 
of  the  occupemts." 

TITLE  VI 
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Sec  601.  The  Secretary  of  end: 
department  may  proceed  to  establl^ii 
velop  Installations  and  facilities  i 
Act   without   regard   to  section  3 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
and  sections  4774  and  9774  of  title 
States  Code.  The  authority  to 
nent  or  temporary  Improvements  oi 
eludes  authority  for  surveys, 
overhead,  planning,  and  supervlslor 
to  construction.  That  authority 
ercised  before  title  to  the  land  is 
under  section  355  of  the  Re\  ised 
aznended   (40  U.S.C.  266),  and  ev 
the  land  Is  held  temporarily.  The  au 
acquire  real  estate  or  land  includes 
to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  lain 
terests   in  land    (Including  temporjir; 
by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  ( 
proprlated  such  sums  as  may  be 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
tlons  for  public  works  projects 
titles  I,  II,  UI,  IV,  and  V,  shall  not 

(1)  tor  title  I:   Inside  the  United 
$638,310,000;  outside  the  United 
536.000;  or  a  toUl  of  $805,846,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  Unit 
$686,407,000;  outside  the  United  St: 
867.000;  or  a  total  of  $708,274,000. 

(3)  for  title  in:  Inside  the  Unit^l 
8379.135,000:  outside  the  United 
846.000;  section  302.  $3,982,000;  or 
$485,963,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  $109 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  Family 
$1,642,953,000. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  ii 
tlon    (b).   any  of   the  amounts  sj 

titles  I,   n,  TTT     anrt   TV  nf  thi3  Act 

the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  Defense  Agency  concerned,  be 
by   10  per  centum  when  inside  th 
States  (other  than  Hawaii  and  Ala.*a 
by  15  per  centum  when  out.side  th 
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States  or  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  increase  (1)  is  required  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  varia- 
tions In  cost,  and  (2)  could  not  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time  such  esti- 
mate was  submitted  to  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  totai  cost  of  all  construction  and 
acquisition  In  each  such  title  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  authoi-ized  to  be  ap- 
propriated In  that  title. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  a  project  within  Uie  amount 
named  for  any  construction  or  acquisition  in 
title  I.  II.  Ill,  or  IV  of  this  Act  must  be  iii- 
creased  by  more  than  the  applicable  per- 
centage prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  or  Director  of  the  defense  agency 
concerned  may  proceed  with  such  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  after  a  wTitten  report  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  increased  cost  of. 
such  project  or  any  reductions  In  approved 
scope  of  the  project,  and  including  a  state- 
me.it  of  the  reasons  for  such  increase,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
Esnlfttive.^,  and  either  il)  thirty  days  has 
elapsed  from  date  of  submission  of  such  re- 
port or  (2)  both  committees  have  indicated 
approval. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  identifying 
each  individual  project  which  has  been 
pieced  under  contract  in  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congiess  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  include  in  such  report 
each  individual  project  witli  respect  to 
which  the  scope  was  reduced  in  order  to  per- 
mit contract  award  within  the  available  au- 
thorization for  such  project.  Such  r^gf^rt 
shall  Include  all  pertinent  cost  Information 
for  each  individual  project,  including  the 
nmount  In  dollars  and  percentage  by  which 
the  current  working  estimate  based  on  the 
contract  price  for  the  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  th« 
Congress. 

Sec.  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Nav- 
al Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  department 
or  Government  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  recommend  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure 
the  most  efficient,  expeditious,  and  cost-effec- 
tive accomplishment  of  the  construction 
herein  authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the  mil- 
itary departments  shall  report  annually  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  breakdown 
of  the  dollar  value  of  construction  contracts 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  construction 
agencies  selected  together  with  llie  design, 
construction  supervision,  and  overhead  fees 
charged  by  each  of  the  several  agents  in  the 
execution  of  the  assigned  construction.  Fur- 
ther, such  contracts  (except  architect  and 
engineering  contracts  which,  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  pres- 
ently established  procedures,  customs,  and 
practice)  shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  if  the  national  seciulty 
will  not  be  impaired  and  the  award  is  con- 
sistent with  cnapter  137  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
all  contracts  awarded  on  other  than  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

Srr.  605.  As  of  Januarv  1,  1977.  all  authori- 


zations for  military  public  works.  Including 
family  housing,  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  e.-'tablishment  or  develop- 
ment of  installations  and  facilities,  and  all 
authorizations  for  appropriations  therefor, 
that  cire  contained  In  titles  I.  II.  III.  IV,  and 
V  of  the  Act  of  December  27,  1974,  Public  Law 
93-552  (88  Stat.  1745),  and  all  such  authori- 
zations contained  in  Acts  approved  before 
December  '^H.  1974.  and  not  superseded  or 
otherwise  modified  by  a  later  authorization 
arc  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizatio:is  for  public  works  and 
fur'r.'ipropriations  therefor  that  aie  set  forth 
in  tho^,e  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
L,eneral  provisions; 

(2)  authoriz,itions  for  public  wnrks  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts. 
land  acquisition,  or  payments  to  the  Nortn 
Atlantic  ■  Treaty  Orf,anizatlon,  in  whole  or 
in  part  before  January  1.  1977.  and  aiithori- 
zations  for  appropriations  therefor; 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  .section  605  of  the  Act  of  December  27. 
1974.  Public  Law  93-552  (88  Stat.  1745,  1761), 
authorizations  for  the  following  items  which 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  January  1,  1978: 

(a)  Barracks  with  mess  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $535,000  at  Camp  A.  P.  Hill, 
V^irginia,  that  is  contained  In  title  I,  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  November  29.  1973  (87 
Stat.  6G1),  as  amended. 

(b)  Barracks  with  mess  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $476,000  at  Camp  Pickett. 
Virginia,  that  is  contained  in  title  I.  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  Novamber  29.  1973  (87 
Stat.  661 1 .  OS  amended. 

(c)  Military  Police  Barracks  with  support 
facilities  con.struction  in  the  amount  of 
$1,831,000  and  confinement  facility  con- 
struction in  the  amount  of  $6,287,000  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  Missouri  that  is  coiitaiiied  in 
title  I  section  101  of  the  Act  of  Novembor 
29.  1973   (87  Stat.  661).  as  amended. 

(d)  Barracks  Complex  construction  in  the 
amount  of  $8,622,000  at  Fort  Ord,  California, 
that  is  contained  in  title  I,  section  101  of 
the  Act  of  November  29  1973  (87  Stat.  602), 
as  amended. 

(e)  Barracks  construction  in  the  amount 
of  $2,965,000  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
Maryland,  that  is  contained  in  title  I,  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Act  of  November  29,  1973  (87 
Stat.  662) ,  as  amended. 

(f)  Barracks  with  mess  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $466,000  at  Natick  Laborato- 
ries, Massachusetts,  that  is  contained  In  title 
I,  section  101  of  the  Act  of  November  29, 
1973   (87  Stat.  662),  as  amended. 

(g)  Barracks   without   mess   construction 
in  the  amount  of  $3,060,000  at  Fort  Greely, 
Alaska,  that  is  continued  in  title  I,  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  November  29,  1973  (87  Stat.   ' 
662) ,  as  amended. 

(h)  Relocate  Weapons  Ranges  from 
Culebra  Complex  in  the  amount  of  $12,000,- 
000  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range. 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico,  that  is  con- 
tained in  title  II,  section  204  of  the  Act  of 
November  29,  1973  (87  Stat.  668),  as 
amended. 

(1)  Authorization  for  acquisition  of  la:ids 
in  support  of  the  Air  Installation  Compatible 
Use  Zones  at  Various  Locations  not  limited  to 
those  in  the  original  project  In  the  amount  of 
$12,000,000  that  is  contained  in  title  III.  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Act  of  October  25.  1972  (86 
Stat.  1 145) .  as  amended  by  section  605(3)  (K) 
of  the  Act  of  December  27.  1974  (88  Stat. 
1762 ) .  as  amended. 

(J)  Authorization  for  acquisition  of  lands 
in  support  of  the  Air  Installation  Compatible 
Use  Zones  at  Various  Locations  not  limited 
to  those  identified  in  the  original  project  in 
the  amount  of  $18,000,000  that  Is  contained  in 
title  III.  section  301  of  the  Act  of  November 
29.  1973  (87  Stat.  671).  as  amended. 

Sec.  606.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
hi  titles  I.  II.  TIT.  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
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deemed  to  authorize  any  bvillding  constntc- 
tiou  projects  Inside  the  United  States  In 
txcess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in 
proportion  to  the  appropriate  area  construc- 
tion cost  index,  based  on  the  following  unit 
cct»t  limltiitk.ris  where  the  area  construction 
\a&ex  is  1.0: 

(1)  $35.00  per  square  foot  for  permtmcnt 
5xtrr9''Ks:  * 

(2*  0-37.(Kt  per  pqtiare  foot  for  bachelor 
c-'Bcer  quarters; 

tuless  t'ue  Setrctiiry  oC  Defeiiac,  or  his  desig- 
nee, determines  that  because  of  special  cir- 
ciunsthnces,  application  to  such  project  of 
toe  Umitations  on  unit  costs  contained  in 
tUi;^  section  is  impracticable:  Provided.  That 
nctwithstandiug  the  limitations  contained  in 
prior  Military  Con-structlon  Authorization- 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
c(«ts  contained  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
all  prior  authorizations  for  such  construction 
not  heretofore  repealed  and  for  which  con- 
i^truction  contracts  liave  not  been  aw  arded  by 
the  date  of  enactment  oi  this  Act. 

Sec.  607.  Chapter  159  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  figure  "$300,000"  in 
the  item  relating  to  .section  2674  in  the  anal- 
ysis and  inserting  "$400,000"  In  place  thereof.. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  figure  "$300,000"  In' 
the  catchUne  of  section  2C74  and  lusertiiig 
"$400,000"  in  place  thereof. 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  figures  "$300,000," 
"$100,000",  and  "$50,000"  in  section  2674(b) 
and  inserting  "$400,000,"  and  "$200,00a,"  and 
"$75,000,"  respectively,  in  place  thereof. 

(4)  By  Striking  out  the  hgure  "$50,000"  in 
.sections  2674  (a)  and  (o)  and  inserting 
"5i75.000"  in  place  tliereof. 

(5)  By  striking  out  "quarterly"  in  section 
0662(b)     and    inserting    in    place    thereof, 

■armually." 

(6)  By  striking  section  2C62(c)  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof: 

"This  section  applies  only  to  real  property 
in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
American  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa 
and  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
It  does  not  apply  to  real  property  for  river 
and  harbor  projects  or  flocxi  control  project."*, 
or  to  leases  of  Government -owned  real  prop- 
erty for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes  or 
to  any  real  property  acquisition  specifically 
authorized  in  a  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorizntlon  Act." 

(7)  By  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion to  section  2667: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  clause  (3)  subsec- 
tiou  (a),  real  property  and  associated  per- 
sonal property,  which  have  been  determined 
escess  as  the  result  of  a  Defense  installation 
realignment  or  closure,  may  be  leased  to 
State  or  local  governments  pending  final  dis- 
position If: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  concerned  determines 
that  each  action  would  facUitate  State  and 
local  economic  adjustment  efforts,  and 

"(3)  The  Administrator,  General  Services 
Administration,  concurs  In  the  action." 

(8)  By  adding  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  2672.  a.  Acquisition:  Interests  in  land 

when  need  is  urgent.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  10  VS.C.  2662,  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  acquire  any  inter- 
est In  land  that — 

"(1)  he  or  his  designee  determines  Is 
needed  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense; 
{>nd 

"<2)  l3  required  to  maintain  the  opera- 
tlonftl  Integrity  of  a  military  instaUatlon; 
and 

"(3)  considerations  of  urgency  do  not  per- 
mit the  delay  necessary  to  Include  the  re- 
quired acquisition  In  an  annual  Military 
Constnictlon  Authortzatton  Act. 

"Appropriations  available  for  military  con- 
struetloa  will  be  used  for  the  porposes  of 
this  Mctlon.  The  authority  to  acqtilre  an  In- 
terest In  land  under  this  section  includes 
authc'lty  to  make  surveys  and  acquire  tn- 
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terests  in  land  (including  temporary  use), 
by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  land  owned  by 
the  United  States,  or  otherwise." 

(9)  By  striking  from  the  catchline  and 
analysis  relating  to  section  2G75  the  second 
colon  and  all  that  follows: 

(10)  By  striking  the  following  words  from 
the  first  sentence  of  section  2675.  "that  are 
not  located  on  a  military  base  and". . 

Sec.  608.  In  addition  to  all  other  author- 
ized variations  of  cost  limitations  or  flexor 
aresi  limitations  contained  in  this  Act  or 
prior  Military  Construction-  Authorization 
Acts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  desig- 
nee, may  permit  increases  in  the  cost  limi- 
tations or  floor  area  limitations  by  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  equip  any 
projects  with  solar  heating  and.  or  cooling 
equipment. 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  of  the  Na\'y  or  his 
designee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
vey to  the  Guam  Power  Authority  an  agency 
of  the  Government  of  Guam  without  mone- 
tai'y  consideration  but  subject  to  .such  reser- 
vations and  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  or  his  defelgnee  should  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  all  rights,  titles, 
and  interests  of  the  United  States,  in  and 
to  those  certain  pwircels  of  real  property 
situated  at  Cabras  Island,  territory  of  Guam 
known  and  identified  as  lot  257  and  lot  261 
containing  63.58  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  610.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  which 
.shall  set  forth,  with  respect  to  each  contract 
of  more  han  $500,000  for  construction  outside 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  which 
is  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  number  and  nationality  of  the 
foreign  nationals  who  were  hired  to  perform 
services  in  regard  to  such  coutrjict  diulng 
Uie  reporting  period,  the  type  of  skilli  pro- 
vided by  such  foreig;!  nationals,  and  the 
average  hourly  or  other  wage  rate  paid  to 
foreign  natlonal.s  In  each  skill  category. 

Sec.  611.  Titles  I.  n.  in,  IV.  V,  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MilltRry  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1976." 
TITLE  VII 

Gr.\RU      AND      reserve      FORCES      FAflLrriES 

Sec.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  may  establish  or  develop  additional  fa- 
cilities for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  btit 
the  cost  of  such  facilities  Shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Armv  NatlousU  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $54,745,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserver $44,459,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $34,800,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $55,100,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  ?il6, 500,000. 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  Va.C.  629),  and  secUons  4774  and  »774 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  authority 
to  place  permanent  or  temporary  improve- 
ments on  lands  Includes  authority  for  sur- 
veys, administration,  overhead,  planning,  and 
supervision  incident  to  construction.  That 
authority  may  be  exerctsed  before  title  to 
the  land  is  approved  under  section  355  of  the 
r,evlsed  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  355), 
and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surreys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  L.teresta  in  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Oovemment-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Src.  703.  Chapter  138,  title  10,  United  States 
Coda  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  flgtffe 
■■$25,000"  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  2233a, 


and  inserting  the  figure  "$30,000"  in  place 
thereof. 

Sec.  704.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Au- 
thorization Act,  1976." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  v,as  read  the  third  time, 
and  paiised,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table.    ^ 

A  similar  House  bill  tHJl.  5210)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mi-.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
leviiie  and  extend  theii'  remark-s  on  H.R. 
5210,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CO?T?.IUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tl»e  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representath'es : 
Waphinotom,  D.C, 

July  2t,  1975. 
Hon.  Caei.  Albebt, 
TJie  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatircs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkakeb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  11:45  AM.  on  Saturday,  July  26,  1975, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  five  rescls- 
flona  and  rep<K^  23  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  available  for  obligation  In  fiscal 
year  1976  under  the  lmix)undment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 
VTllh  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jznnings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  oj  Representatives. 
By:  W.  Ratmonb  Cc«.i.et, 

Depntf  Clerk. 


FIVE  PROPOSED  RESCISSIONS  AND 
23  NEW  DEFERRALS  UNDER  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  AND  IM- 
POUNDMENT CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1974— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  94-225) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Housa 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  oJ  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  ol  1974,  I  herewith  propose 
five  rescissions  and  report  23  new  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  available  for 
obligation  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  re- 
scission proposals  total  $90.2  million  and 
the  new  deferrals  total  $541.8  million.  In 
addition,  I  am  reporting  an  increase  of 
$1.0  million  In  deferrals  previously 
transmitted. 

Rescissions  of  budget  authority  are 
proix>sed  for  programs  in  the  Commu- 
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nity   Services   Adininistratioki 
Departments,   of    Agriculture, 
and  Health.  Education,  and 
rescissions  are  proposed  for 
reasons:  to  avoid  dupllcativ 
presen-e  the  efTective  and 
of  demonstration  programs, 
program   objectives   can   be 
lesser  amounts  Uian  have 
available. 

The  majority  of  the  new 
am  reporting — 14  ot  23 — de 
ligation  of  funding  provided 
tinning  i-esolution  for  1976 
94-41).  I  have  proposed  that 
going  programs  be  reduced. 
or  transferred  to  other 
ning  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
has  not  yet  completed  action 
regular  appropriation  bills  or 
posed  modifications  of  certain 
In  the  meantime,  it  has  g 
vided  for  all  programs  to 
poi-ary  appropriations  at 
I  am  deferring  obligations 
levels  I  have  proposed,  pendi^ig 
tion  of  Congressional  action 
posals.  The  remaining  new 
routine  in  nature  and  have 
effect  on  program  levels. 

The  details  of  each  deferr 
posed  rescission  ai-e  containec 
tached  reports. 

This  special  nies.sage  increases 
the  number  of  lescissions  nQw 
before  the  Congress.  I  urge  pr 
tive  action  on  eaeli  of  them. 

Gerald 
The  White  House,  July  2t 
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COMMUNICATION  PROM  JOHN  O. 
MARSH,  JR.,  COUNSELOR  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  INCLUDING  A  LETTER 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


the  House 
from  John 
President 
5  a  letter 
States: 

Hhrsr, 
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The  SPEAKER  laid  before 
the  following  commimication 
O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Counselor  to  th( 
of  the  United  States,  includi 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
Thk  Wiinr 
Wa.ihington,  Jui^  ?/l,  t97.'> 
The  HoNosABr.B  the  Speaker, 
V.S.  Hcniie  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Sfeakek:  The  Presidei 
me  to  transmit  to  you  the   att; 
munlcation  which  was  received 
Bouse  Situation  Room  this  motnlug 
Bonn,  West  Germany. 

The  full  text  of  tlie  Presiden ; 
to  you  Is  set  out  on  the 
tachment. 
With  kindest  personal  regard.s. 
Sincerely. 

John  O.  MARsi,  Jr., 
Counselor  to  the  1  'rcsU!e7i(. 

The  White  Ho  L'se, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  is.  1975. 
The  Honorable  the  Speawbr, 
U.S.  Houte  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  coisequences 
of  the  House  action  hi  failing  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo  on  Turkey  are  now  becom- 
ing appai-ent.  As  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
Sta  tes  ray  responsibility  for  th  e  national 
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and  pro- 
in  the  at- 


s  to  eight 

,•  pending 

)mpt,  posi- 

R.    POKP. 

7.975. 


3  message 
accom^auyiug  ai- 


am 


security  and  conduct  of  foreign  affaii-s 
have  led  me  to  mge  in  the  strongest 
terms  tiiat  the  House  lift  the  embai-go. 
Despite  the  House  action  and  subsequent 
events.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  situa- 
tion is iiretrievable  today. 

It  is  difficult  to  over.state  the  im- 
portance of  the  major  installations  we 
w ill  lose  in  Tiukey  if  we  camiot  remedy 
I  he  action.  Theii-  los.<;  would  .sertously 
downgrade  our  capabilities  m  major 
areas  of  national  security.  These  instal- 
lations are  not  replaceable. 

In  reviewing  tlie  debates  of  the  last 
.•>evei'al  months,  any  fair-minded  person 
would  agree  that  there  is  not  a  funda- 
menial  dispute  on  the  objective  of 
achieving  a  peaceiul  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  tlie  tragic  Cyprus  problem.  The 
Congress  has  chosen  means  to  accom- 
I>lish  that  end  which  in  my  judgment 
would  not  only  delay  and  impede  a 
Cyprus  settlement  but,  as  now  can  be 
seen  cleaily,  cause  a  disastious  deteriora- 
tion in  our  security  relations  with  Turkey 
and  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  in 
general.  In  addition,  tliese  effects  will 
certainly  not  make  for  an  improvement 
in  i-elations  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
without  which  a  Cj'prus  settlement  is  not 
po.s.'<ibIe. 

My  Administration  has  been  and  will 
contume  to  pursue  tlie  cause  of  a  just 
and  peaceful  settlement  in  Cypi-us.  But 
I  must  emphasize  in  the  strongest  terms 
iiow  seriously  hobbled  our  efforts  will  be 
If  the  embfirgo  against  Turkey  is 
maintained. 

I,  therefore,  urge  tlirougli  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  immediate  reconsidei-ation 
of  last  week's  House  action.  Only  if  we 
pit.serve  our  vital  security  relations  with 
Turkey  will  I  be  able  u.sefully  to  assist 
the  parties  in  the  ai-ea  towai-d  better 
relations. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


PLRMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  DEMONSTRATION, 
FOSSIL  FUELS,  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY TO  MEET  ON  WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON,  JULY  30,  1975.  DUR- 
ING THE  S-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstration,  Fossil 
Fuels,  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  be  permitted  to  meet  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  July  30, 1975,  dur- 
ing debate  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virghiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcaU 
No.  442,  the  Hicks  amendment,  I  was 
detained  in  committee  and  did  not 
get  to  the  floor  in  time  to  vote.  Had  I  been 
on  time  I  would  have  voted  ''yea"  on  the 
amendment. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PAYMENT 
OF  WITNESSES  FOR  APPEARING 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OR  ANY  OF 
ITS  COM\nTTEES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  517  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rts.  617 
nesolvcd.  That  rule  XXXV  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives  Is  amended  to 
readasfoUow.s: 

■RiiE  XXXV 

••J?AY   OF.  WIXNES-SICS 

•Tlie  rule  for  paying  witnesses  to  appea  • 
before  the  House  or  any  of  its  committee-, 
shall  be  as  follows:  For  each  day  a  wltueha 
shall  attend,  the  same  per  diem  rate  as  estah- 
li.shed,  authorized,  and  regulated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  for  Memliers 
and  employees  of  the  House,  aud  actual  ex- 
penses of  travel  in  coming  to  or  going  from 
ihe  place  of  e.xamination;  but  no  per  diem 
.shall  be  paid  when  a  witness  has  been  sum- 
moned at  the  place  of  examination.". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker-. 
I  yield  the  lusual  30  minutes  to  the  dis-/- 
tinguished  minority  member,  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Lott)  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only  and,  pending 
that,  I  yield  mjself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.se  Resolution  517 
amends  rule  XXXV  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Repi-esrntatives  to  read  as 
follows : 

l-he  rule  for  paying  wiiuesses  'o  appiar 
before  the  House  or  a)iy  of  iis  commitiees 
.shall  be  as  follows:  For  each  day  a  witness 
"h.Tll  attend,  tlie  same  per  diem  late  a.s  es- 
tablished, authorized,  and  regulated  by  tho 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
Members  and  employees  of  the  House,  aud 
.ictual  expenses  of  travel  in  coming  to  or 
;,'oing  from  the  place  of  examination;  but  no 
per  diem  .shall  be  paid  wheu  a  witness  has 
been  summoned  at  i  he  place  of  examination. 

The  purpose  of  House  Resolution  517 
is  to  provide  that  tlie  per  diem  and  relm- 
bui-sement  rate  for  witnes.ses  and  the  per 
diem  and  reimbiu-sement  rate  for  Mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  Hou.se,  as  es- 
tablished, authorized,  and  regulated  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
shall  be  the  same.  The  effect  of  this 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House  is  to 
permit  adjustments  in  the  per  diem  and 
reimbursement  rate  amounts  without  re- 
quiring future  changes  in  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

The  current  j)er  diem  rates  are  $20  per 
day  and  12  ceRts  per  mile  for  witnesses 
and  $50  per  day  and  20  cents  per  mile 
for  Members  and  employees  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  «Mr.  Hats) 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  during  our  liearings  on 
House  Resolution  517.  He  requested  tlie 
Committee  on  RiUes  to  report  this  reso- 
lution in  order  that  the  per  diem  and 
reimbursement  i-ate  for  witnesses  may  in 
the  future  be  tied  to  the  per  diem  and 
reimbursement  rate  for  Members  and 
employees  of  the  Hou.se. 


My  28,  1975 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  .of 
House  Resolution  517. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
..uch-  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  has 
explained.  House  Resolution  517,  is  a 
matter  within  the  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  there- 
fore, is  privileged. 

This  resolution  provides  for  the  up- 
dating of  rule  XXXV  of  the  House  rules, 
which  governs  pay  of  v.itnesses.  The  ex- 
isting rule  XXXV  allows  for  the  pajinent 
of  $20  per  day  and  actual  expenses  of 
travel  in  coming  to  or  going  from  the 
place  of  examination,  not  to  exceed  12 
cents  per  mile;  but  nothing  is  paid  for 
travel  when  the  witness  has  been  sum- 
moned at  the  place  of  examination. 

House  Resolution  517  proposes  to  mod- 
ify the  above  rate  of  witness  pay  by  es- 
tablisliing  the  following  changes  to  rule 
XXXV: 

For  each  day  a  uiiuess  shall  attend,  the 
.?ime  per  diem  rate  as  established,  authorized, 
and  regulated  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  Members  and  employees 
of  the  House,  and  actual  expenses  of  travel 
la  coming  to  or  going  from  the  place  of 
examination:  but  no  per  diem  shaU  be  paid 
when  a  witness  has  been  summoned  at  the 
place  of  examination. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speiiker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
r.sk  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  exteadstiieir  remarks  on  the 
re3<^ution  (H.  ^<es.  SiD  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  -of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?     ' 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R  6844  AMENDING  THE  CON- 
SUMER PRODUCT  SiVFETY  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  624  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  624 

Besoh^d,  That  upon  tiie  adoption  of  this 
rd3<riution  It  sbaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  t2>e  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (UJR.  6844) 
to  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
p.nd  fc-r  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  tie  equal- 
ly dirlded  and  oontroUed  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
-hall  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the'flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
fM  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substltuta 
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recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in 
th»  bUl  as  an  original  biU  for  tlie  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  sucti  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  aud  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Coimmttee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bUl  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  tliereto  to  final 
pas.sage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  r.ith  or  without  in- 
structions. After  the  pa.s.sape  of  H.R.  6844,  It 
shall  be  in  order  in  the  House  Ui  take  from 
the  Speaker's  t:ible  the  bill  S.  G44  and  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
6844  as  passed  by  the  HouEe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chak  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long).  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  .  Pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  624 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  6844,  a  bill 
amending  the  Consvuner  Product  Safety 
Act. 

House  Resolution  624  provides  that  it 
.shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  hi 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  tlie  pui*- 
pose  of  ameni-lment  under  the  S-minute 
rule. 

House  Resolution  624  provides  that 
.ifter  the  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  6844,  it  shall  be 
in  order  in  the  House  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  644  and  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacthig 
•clause  of  S.  644  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  in  HJl.  6844 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

H.R.  6844  extends  the  authorization 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  and 
other  acts  administered  by  the  Constmier 
Product  Safety  Commission  through 
fiscal  year  1978.  It  authorizes  appropria- 
tions in  tlie  amoimt  of  $193  million  for 
that  peiiod. 

H.R.  6844  amends  tlie  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safetj'  Act,  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  and  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act  to  provide  for  uniformity  of 
administration  on  Federal  preemption  of 
State  and  local  requirements.  To  obtain 
an  exemption  from  this  requirement,  a 
State  has  to  demonstrate  that  its  own 
requirement  provides  a  significantly 
higher  degree  of  protection  and  would 
not  cause  a  product  to  be  in  violation  of 
a  Federal  requirement  relating  to  a  pos- 
sible risk  incurred  by  use  of  a  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  624  In  order  that-  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  6844. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this 
rule  but  this  bill  does  have  some  good 
and  some  bad  in  it.  I  think  during  gen- 
eral debate  both  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 
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I  might  say  I  am  glad  to  see  the  com- 
mittee reporting  out  a  bill  that  once 
again  emphasizes  that  this  Commission 
does  not  have  any  authority  over  am- 
munition and  fliearms.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  the  t;dministiation  is  strongly 
opposed  to  this  bill  unless  the  bill  is 
amended  to  delete  authority  for  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  to: 
First,  represent  itself  in  all  civil  enforce- 
ment and  subpena  enforcement  proceed- 
ings; and  second,  appoint  personnel 
without  complying  with  Civil  Service 
rules  and  regulations. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  in  H.R.  6844  are  excessive  and 
a  provision  should  be  added  to  repeal 
subsection  27<ki  of  the  Consiuner  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  which  provides  for  con- 
current Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission transmittal  of  budget  informa- 
tion to  OMB  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  request  for 
time  and  I  reserve  tlie  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  request  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tlie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorma 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Ai-ms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\ice,  and  there  were— yeas  387,  nays  22, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  446] 
YSAS — 387 


A'xliior 

Brlnkley 

Daniel,  Dan 

Abzug 

Brodhead 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Adams    ^ 

Brooks 

Danlela.  KJ. 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Danlelson 

Alexander 

Brown,  Ulch. 

de  la  Oars* 

Anibro 

Brown,  CMilo 

Delaney 

Anderson.  Dl. 

BroyhlU 

Dellums 

Aixdrews,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Dent 

Andrews, 

Burgener 

Derrick 

H.Dak. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

Annunzio 

Burke,  Fl». 

Devm* 

Archer 

Burke.  Masa. 

DlngeU 

Armstrong 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Dodd 

Ashbrook 

Biirton.  John 

Downey,  W.T. 

Ashley 

Burton,  Phillip  Downing,  Vft. 

A-spin 

Butler 

Drlnan 

AuCoin 

Byron 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

B&dmo 

Carney 

duPont 

Bsfalis 

Carr 

Early 

Baldus 

Carter 

Eckhardt         J 

Barrett 

Casey 

Edgar          ^ 

Baumaa 

Cederberg 

Edward*.  AUl 

Beard,  RX 

ChappaU 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Beard,  Team 

Chlsholm 

EUbert 

Bedell 

Clausen. 

Emery 

Bennett 

DonH. 

English 

Bergland 

Clawson,  Del 

Erleuborn 

BevUI 

Clay 

EKb 

Biaggi 

Cleveland 

Eshleman 

Blester 

Cochran 

Evans,  Ind. 

Blugbam 

Cohen 

Pary 

Blanchmrd 

CoUina.ni. 

FasceU 

Blouln 

Conable 

Fenwldc 

BOggS 

Com  an 

Pindley 

Boland 

Conte 

Fish 

Boll  ins 

Conyers 

Fisher 

Bouker 

Corman 

Fithlan 

Bo  wen 

ComaU 

Florto 

Bradeir.iis 

Cotter 

Flowen 

Braatix 

Coughlln 

Plynt 

BreckinridBe 

D'Anioiir:> 

Ford,  Mlc^ 
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Forsyth* 

Pountaln 

Praaar 

Prcneel 

Prey 

Fuqti* 

Gaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glnn 

GoMwater 

OonMdas 

Goodllng 

Gra<Usoa 

Oraasley 

Ore«n 

Gude 

Guyer 

HaJey 

Hall 

Etamllcon 

Haoley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harringtou 

Harrl* 

Haraba 

HawUus 

Hayea,  lud. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mase. 

HeXner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillls 

Hlnshaw 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 

Howard 
Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Htitchiusrii 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnsou,  Calif. 

Johnsou,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenu. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Klndne?; 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Cftlif. 

Lloyd,  Tenu. 

Long,  La. 

Louy,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

IfcCloekey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 


Burlesou,  Tex. 
Cl!»ncy 
Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 
Davis 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Hagedorn 


Md. 
N.Y. 


McDade 

BfcOo&aid 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McBugb 

UcKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mabon 

Uann 

Martin 

ilatsunasa 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Me",  c  tier 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

MiUer.  Calif 

MiUer.  OWo 

MlUs 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  P.i 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Miirtha 
Myers,  lud. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neel 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten.  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattiaon.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prttchard 
4uie 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
RegiUa    ■ 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rieglo 
RinaJdo 
Robinson 
Rodiuo 

NAYS— 22 

Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hansen 
High  tower 
Holland 
Jenrette 
E:r\ieger 
Mathis 


R4e 

gers 
B4on^7 
R4se 

R^sent^al 
RdstenkoKskl 
R<usta 
R(  uaselot 
R<ybal 
Ri  ippe 
R\.a80 
R;  an 

8t  Gemiam 
ijo  atini 
So  roBin 
S«  rbanes 
S«  tterfleld 
Sc  leuer 
8c  meebeli 
Sc  aroeder 
Sc  iiilze 
8e  >fllius 


Se 


Wi 

W; 


Ta; 


Tr«  ?n 


NOT  VOTING— 25 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
BaucuB 
Bell 


Broomfleld 
Dlggs 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Te&n. 
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berllns 


Iowa 
Nebr. 


Sh  pley 
Sh  river 
Sh  ister 
.Sil  :©s 
SUiou 
Siik 
Sk  ibltz 
Sli  ck 
Sn  ith. 
Snith. 
Sn  rder 
So  arz 
Sp  tllman 
Sp  ince 
Sti  ggers 
Sti  nton, 

C ,  William 
Stt  rk 
St(  ed 
St(  elman 
Sti  Iger,  Ariz. 
St<  Iger,  Wis. 
St(  phens 
Bt<  kes 
St]  »tton 
Sti  ckey 
Sti  dds 
Su  livan 
Syi  lingtou 
Syi  oms 
Ta:  cott 
Ta  lor,  N.C. 
Th  >mp6oa 
Tb>ne 
Tri  -Tier 
T*  ngas 
Ulj  nan 
Va;  I  Dcerliu 
Va  ider  Jagt 
Va;  ider  Veen 
Vaiik 
Vl6  orito 
Ws  former 
Wash 
We  mpler 
We  iver 
Wtalcu 
Wlite 
WD  Itehursi 
Wl  ;gln8 
Wi  son. 


,Bob 
ilson,  C.  H. 
I  son,  Tex. 


Wlm 
Wi  th 

Wc  IT 

Wr  ght 
Wyller 
Wjile 
Ya  es 
Ya  rou 


Yofing,  Fla. 
j.Oa. 
Yotng,  Te.T. 
Zai  lockl 


Ma  itjiomery 
Qu  lien 
Ro:  icallo 
Poi  ge 
Ru  mels 


lor,  Mo. 


Flo  3d 
Polsy 

Foi  1,  Tenn. 
Pu<  ion 


Hastings 
H«b«rt 
Jarman 
Landrum 

Rlsentaoover 


Roberts 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Teagiie 
Thornton 


UdaJl 
Wa-xman 
Whltten 
Young,  Alaska 
z«f«ratu 


Bo  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

\Ir.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  Young  oi'  Alaska. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  xvich  Mr. 
ihomt/on. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  James  V. 
Stuiton. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

ifr.  Evlus  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Waxmaii. 

The  1-e.sult  of  the  vote  was  f\nnounced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  tlie  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  <H.R.  6844)  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesiion  Ls  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agi'eed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  6844.  with  Mr. 
Bergland  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  Uie  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Van 
Deerlin)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
<Mr.  McCoLLisTER)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ilse  in  support  of  H.R. 
6844,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act. 

Tlie  bill  arises  from  the  submittal  of 
legislative  recommendations  to  Congress 
by  the  Consumer  Pi-oduct  Safety  Com- 
mission in  March.  The  recommendations 
are  the  result  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Commission  in  its  first  2  years  of  opera- 
tion. The  consumer  Pioduct  Safety  Act 
was  enacted  !»  October  1972,  and  the 
Consiuner  Product  Safety  Commission, 
estabUshed  by  the  act  to  administer  the 
comprehensive  product  safety  program 
called  for  by  the  legislation,  began  oper- 
ating in  October  1973.  These  fli-st  2  years 
of  operation  revealed  certain  dlflBcultles 
and  deficiencies  in  the  existing  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  6844  is  a  response  to  these 
problems. 

Let  me  briefly  highlight  some  of  its 
major  provisions: 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  the  Cora- 
mission  "has  no  jurisdiction  to  ban  or  take 
other  regulatoi-y  action  against  fliearms, 
ammunition,  tobacco,  or  tobacco  prod- 


ucts. It  protects  the  Commission  from 
political  pressure  and  interference  from 
the  White  House  hi  appointing  noncareer 
executive  positions.  Such  appointments 
do  remain  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It 
the  Commission's  authority  to 
the  market  products  which  pres_ 
stantial  product  liazards.  It  autljorizes 
the  Commission  to  conduct  its  own  civil 
litigation,  and  it  provides  a  uniform  pre- 
emption provision  for  ail  acts  admin- 
istered by  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  extends  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
Commission.  Appropriations  of  $51,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976;  $14,000,000  for 
the  transition  period;  $60,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1977;  and  $68,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978  are  authorized. 

I  have  mentioned  our  effort  at  insulat- 
ing noncareer  executive  appointments 
from  White  Hou.se  political  clearance. 
H.R.  6844  prohibits  the  White  House 
from  requiring  that  top-level  policy  ap- 
pointees of  the  Commission  be  subjecteii 
to  the  White  Hou.se  for  pohtlcal  ap- 
proval. Political  clearance  from  the 
White  House  is  totally  inappropriate  lor 
an  independent  regulatory  agency,  for 
it  compromises  the  ability  of  the  agenc.\- 
to  function  in  an  independent  and  ob- 
jective mannei'.  An  independent  regula- 
toiy  agency  should  be  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  infiiiences  of  par- 
tisan i)olitics  or  control.  Because  the 
Commission  has  resisted  efforts  to  le- 
quiie  political  clearance  for  top  man- 
agement positions,  a  number  of  key  pol- 
icy level  appointees  submitted  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  approval  in 
December.  1973,  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Commission. 
Section  4  of  H.R.  6844,  by  prohibiting 
White  House  hiterference  and  requiring 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  act  on 
proposed  appointee.s  within  20  days,  will 
enhance  tlie  independence  of  the  Com- 
misfiion. 

A  letter  from  Civil  Service  Conunis- 
.sion  Chairman  Hampton  recently  cir- 
culated by  the  able  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  contains  a  number  of  totally 
false  statements  regarding  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  6844.  Contrary  to  Chair- 
man Hampton's  claims,  the  bill  does  not 
authorize  tl>e  Commission  to  establish 
25  noncareer  positions,  it  does  not  exempt 
the  noncareer  positions  from  the  remov- 
al requirements  that  apply  to  preference 
eligibles,  and  it  does  not  authorize  the 
Commission  to  establi.sh  15  supei-grade 
positions. 

Since  these  provisions  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  H.R.  6844,  we  can  only 
question  whether  Cliairman  Hampton 
read  the  bill  before  ccHimienting  on  it. 

In  another  possibly  controvereial  step, 
H.R.  6844  gives  the  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  use  its  own  attorneys  in  civil 
Utigation.  Criminal  litigation  and  Su- 
preme Couit  appeals  would  continue  to 
be  conducted  by  tlie  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Giving  the  Commission  authority 
to  represent  itself  in  civil  litigation  is 
part  of  a  continuing  trend  by  Congress 
which  recognizes  that  Independent 
regulatoi-y  agencies  should  be  removed 
from  political  pressures  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Ecliaace  upon  the  Department  of 
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Justice,  which  is  headed  by  a  political 
appointee  who  serves  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,  may  subject  court  actions 
by  the  independent  agencies  to  political 
review.  Other  agencies  which  have  liti- 
gation authority  are  the  Interstate 
Conjmerce  Commission,  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Self-representation  by  an  agency  as- 
sures that  there  will  be  uniformity  in 
regard  to  the  intei-pretation  of  the  acts 
administered  by  the  agency.  Present  re- 
liance on  Department  of  Justice  attor- 
neys and  U.S.  attorneys  scattered  in  94 
locations  throughout  the  United  States 
can  result  in  inconsistent  interpretations 
of  even  a  single  statute. 

Self- representation  j'!.*;©  is  more  effl- 
cient.  Presently,  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys must  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
agency's  attorneys  by  familiarizing 
themselves  witli  the  technical  intricacies 
of  the  agency^s  laws  and  regulations. 
"The  agency  attorneys  fire  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  laws  and  regulations, 
and  eliminating  the  Justice  attorneys 
merely  eliminates  an  added  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy. Further,  raoid  response  re- 
quired in  mattere  such  as  injunctions  is 
severely  hami>ered  wlien  a  significant 
amount  of  time  is  required  to  brief  Jus- 
tice attorneys. 

H.R.  6844  puts  tlie  Consumer  Pi'oduct 
Safety  Act — CPSA — on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  other  acts  administered  by 
Uie  Commission — that  is.  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  and  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act — by  allowing  the  Com- 
mission to  regulate  a  hazardous  consumer 
product  under  the  CPSA  rather  than 
under  the  other  acts  if  the  Commission 
detei-mines  that  such  action  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Present  law  requires  tliat  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort,  thus  relegating  the  CPSA 
to  a  subordinate  role.  Such  a  role  Is 
hardly  justified  since  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  was  Intended  to  be  an 
omnibus  product  safety  bill,  with  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time  and  care  spent 
by  the  Congress  in  drafting  its  provi- 
sions. 

Giving  the  Commission  greater  fiexf- 
biUty  to  use  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Act  rather  than  one  of  the  other 
acts  administered  by  the  Commission  will 
not  be  unfair  to  businesses  regulated  by 
the  Commission,  as  some  have  argued. 
Those  existing  regulations  with  which 
business  is  familiar  will  continue  in  ef- 
fect, and  any  time  the  Commission  de- 
tei-mines  to  take  new  regulatory  action 
under  the  CPSA,  such  action  must  be 
taken  in  accordance  with^  broad  notice 
and  procedural  due  process'  requirements 
in  the  act.  Those  potentially  subject  to 
regulations  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  be  informed  and  participate  in  any 
rulemaking  process.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  pro- 
vides more  opportunity  for  participation 
by  business  in  the  rulemaking  process.  It 
requires  that  the  Commission  consider 
and  make  findings  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  industry  of  regulatory 


action,  a  requirement  not  found  In  the 
other  acts.  Rather  than  being  unfair  to 
business,  action  under  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  could  pro^'Ide  greater 
protections  to  bushiess. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
provides  a  uniform  preemption  provision 
for  all  acts  administered  by  the  CPSC. 
xSuch  an  amendment  should  clarify  the 
presently  unclear  Interpretations  of  the 
preemption  provisions  in  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  and  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act.  This  amendment  bal- 
ances the  need  of  business  to  have  one 
uniform  Federal  standard  with  that  of 
the  States  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
their  citizens.  Basically  the  amendment 
pro'.ides  that  a  Federal  standard  will 
preempt  any  State  standard  unless  a 
State  standard  would,  first,  provide  a 
significantly  higher  degree  of  safety: 
second,  not  confiict  with  the  Federal 
standard:  and  third,  not  unduly  burden 
interstate  commerce.  A  State  which 
wishes  to  put  its  own  standard  uito  effect 
when  there  is  a  Federal  standard  cover- 
ing the  safe  safety  need  must  apply  to 
the  Commission  and  show  the  above 
three  items  before  it  will  be  allowed  to 
put  its  own  standard  into  effect. 

The  minority  views  in  the  committee 
report  complain  that  the  preemption 
amendment  should  not  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  and  the  Poison  Prevention  Packag- 
/ing  Act.  since  those  acts  had  preemption 
Nprovisions  which  provided  for  virtually 
total  Federal  preemption.  These  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  the  preemption  amend- 
ment should  be  the  same  for  aU  the  acts 
administered  by  the  Commission.  First, 
the  preemption  scheme  provided  in  H.R. 
6844  is  somewhat  complex.  The  preemp- 
tion provision  presently  in  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  is  also  very  complex. 
Ease  and  uniformity  of  administration 
will  be  enhanced  if  the  Commission  has 
only  one  complex  preemption  provision 
to  administer.  Also,  the  preemption  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  6844  represents  a  careful 
balancing  of  the  interests  of  the  States 
and  the  interests  of  industry.  The  pre- 
emption provisions  currently  in  both  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  and  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  role  of  the  State  in 
providing  for  the  safety  of  its  citizens. 

The  preemption  provision  in  H.R.  6844 
will  permit  the  States  to  play  a  role,  but 
it  will  not  permit  needless  State  regula- 
tion which  could  prove  unfair  and  bur- 
densome to  businesses  seeking  to  market 
products  on  a  national  basis.  Since  the 
preemption  provision  in  H.R.  6844  is  an 
improvement  on  the  preemption  provi- 
sions in  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  and  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act,  the  original  provisions  in  those  bills 
should  be  replaced  by  the  committee  bill. 

Enactment  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1972  was  hailed  as  a  mile- 
stone in  the  area  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. H.R.  6844  will  enable  the  purposes 
of  the  act  to  be  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  achieved.  For  these  reasons, 
I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  before  we  have  some 
discussion  of  some  of  the  defects  of  this 


bill.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  remind 
the  Committee  that  when  this  act  was 
passed  in  1972,  it  was  readily  admitted 
at  that  time  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  was  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  independent  agency  that 
the  Congress  had  yet  created.  I  think 
that  that  billing  has  been  true,  that  tlie 
Agency  has  been  more  independent  than 
any  other  agency,  and  its  powers  have 
been  more  extreme  than  any  other  in- 
dependent regulatoi-y  agency. 

There  are  certain  provisions  In  tills 
bill  about  which  many  of  us  have  some 
really  serious  reservations.  If  those  pro- 
visions can  be  corrected  with  some 
amendments,  then  I  think  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bill 
should  pass. 

We  have  given  the  Commission  a  verj- 
considerable  task,  that  is.  to  rid  the  mar- 
ketplace of  unsafe  consumer  products. 
In  doing  so,  the  Congress  exempted  clases 
of  products  from  the  Commission's  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  gentleman  from  California  'Mi'. 
VAN  Deerlin)  has  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  tobacco,  tobacco  products, 
weapons,  and  ammunition  have  had 
their  jurisdiction  even  more  clearly  re- 
moved from  the  provisions  of  tliis  legis- 
lation and  from  the  Commission. 

It  was  determined  in  two  court  cases 
some  months  ago  that  the  Commission 
did  have  jurisdiction  to  regulate  tobac- 
co and  handgun  ammunition  imder  tlie 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act.  an- 
other act  admhiistered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  legislation,  I  think,  clearly  re- 
solves this  question  by  excluding  tobac- 
co and  tobacco  products  and  handgun 
ammunition  from  any  Commission  juris- 
diction. 

I  am  pleased  witli  tlie  committee's  de- 
cision in  this  regard  since  it  was  never 
the  intention  of  the  Congi-ess  that  these 
classes  of  products  fall  wltliin  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  clear  language  of  the  bill  will 
finally  resolve  that  question. 

The  bill  also  contains  several  prob- 
lem areas  which  I  think  it  important  to 
bring  to  the  committee's  attention. 

The  committee  adopted,  by  a  17  to  15 
vote,  an  amendment  which  proliibits  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
from  incorporating  or  referencing  a 
sampling  plan  in  a  safety  standard.  I 
have  great  concern  about  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  provision.  Statistical  sampling 
is  an  accredited  method  of  quality  con- 
trol. The  alternative  to  sampling  is  test- 
ing all  products  coming  off  the  assembly 
line.  Although  100  percent  testing  for 
some  products  may  be  feasible — at  some 
considerable  additional  cost.  I  might 
add— it  certainly  is  not  feasible  if  de- 
structive testing  is  necessary. 

Further.  I  believe  that  such  an  ap- 
proach will  hamper  the  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Richard  O.  Simpson.  Cliairman  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
states: 

I  believe  mandatory  sampling  plans  actu- 
ally both  strengthen  and  make  easier  the 
application  of  clvU  and  criminal  penalties 
when   coiiij.fviMi   to   the  situation  where  we 
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bave  a  samy  rvile  which  does  ^ot  Include 
a  mandatory  sampling  plan. 

Chairman  Simpson  goes  oi  to  fully 
detail  his  reasons  for  this  conclusion, 
and  when  we  get  back  into  t  iie  House, 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit 
the  entire  text  of  his  letter  for  the 
Record. 

Section  12  of  H.R.  6844  givei  tlie  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commssion  au- 
thority to  represent  itself  b:^  its  own 
attorney  in  any  civil  proceed  ng  except 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
strongly  oppose  this  provision 

At  the  present  time,  the  D;partment 
of  Justice  has  authority  over  tl  le  conduct 
of  litigation  involving  the  United  States 
or  its  agencies.  This  policy  has  developed 
to  guarantee  fair  and  cons:  stent  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  and  becj  use  of  the 
need  for  the  Government  to  s  peak  witli 
one  voice  in  issues  common  to  xf\e  various 
agencies. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   McCOLLISTER.   Yes,  t  yield  to 


with  mine,  about  keeping  an  agency 
with  great  regulatory  powers  i  ufQciently 
Independent  to  exercise  its  -egulatory 
powers  and  not  subject  to  executive 
control. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  under  his 
and  my  general  philosophy  on  this 
proposition,  it  would  strengthen  the 
Commission's  independence  tc  permit  it 
to  proceed  to  enforce  its  orde  -s  without 
having  to  go  to  the  Attome:    General. 

I  suppose  we  are  not  gol  ig  to  get 
another  Attorney  General  like  the  last 
one,  but  it  is  always  a  possibilH  y,  because 
the  Attorney  General  imder  sll  admin- 
istrations tends  to  be  someone  very  close 
to  the  President,  a  law  parpier  or  a 
brother,  perhaps. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  can  Appreciate 
the  gentleman's  concern. 

Let  me  say  that  in  2  year^  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  has 
not  had  this  problem,  which  power  the 
bill  proposes  to  give,  and  that  there  has 
never  been  a  case  in  which  tie  Justice 
Department  refused  to  bring  1 1  civil  suit 
which  the  Commission  has  re<  vested. 

So  that  I  think  there  ha!  been  no 
argument  developed  at  all  tliat  arg\ies 
for  the  Comimission  being  abl«  to  repre- 
sent itself  in  a  civil  proceeding. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chuirman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  furthjer,  briefly, 
does  the  gentleman  know  wheither  there 
have  been  any  civil  suits  undet  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  or 
acts  administered  by  the  Conmission? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  brought  every  civil  case 
referred  to  it  including  those  a  rising  im- 
der the  Federal  Hazardous  jSubstance 
Act. 

I  think  it  is  very  importint,  I  say 
further  to  the  gentleman  fr)m  Texas, 
that  the  position  of  a  single  agency  is 
a  question  of  geneial  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government,  as  represents  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  not  just  an  interest  of  the 
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particular  agency  In  whmhig  a  particu- 
lar case. 

When  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  was  established,  we  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  administration  of  certain 
other  acts,  including  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  and  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act.  As  I  am  sure  some  of  the 
Members  will  remember,  we  did  consider 
and,  indeed,  rejected  the  notion  of  re- 
pealing those  other  acts  and  allowing 
the  Commission  to  regulate  only  under 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  In- 
stead, we  provided  in  section  30(d)  of 
the  act  that  if  a  risk  of  injury  could  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent by  action  taken  under  one  of  the 
tran.sfeiTCd  acts,  the  Commission  must 
use  the  transfen-ed  act  rather  than  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 30(d)  to  use  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  the  CPSA,  rather  than  the 
transferred  act  if  the  Commis.slon  de- 
termines that  such  action  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 


the  gentleman  from  Texas.  ^  ^  x,.  ^  •,       .. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  There  is  one  UiinS  ^  a*"  concerned  that  if  such  a  provision 
that  is  bothersome  to  me  abou ,  the  posi;  is  enacted  that  it  will  allow  the  Commis- 
tlon  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  on  thliv^'?."  ^  ^'^j^  ^"^.  1^°°^^  "^?  legislative 
point  because  I  recall  his  concern,  along  Scheme  under  which  it  operates  and  reg- 

ulates.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
either  repeal  the  various  transferred 
acts  or,  alternatively,  require  their  use 
rather  than  delegating  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  decision  as  to  whether  and  when 
the  transferred  acts  will  be  used. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  pre- 
emption with  which  the  committee  dealt. 
During  the  hearings  we  heard  repeated 
testimony  about  the  inadequacies  of  the 
preemption  provisions  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  and  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act.  I  believe  the  preemp- 
tion provision  in  ihe  bill  is  a  good  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  product,  although 
I  am  displeased  that  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  preemption  provi- 
sion— a  provision  that  has  yet  to  be 
used — has  also  been  amended. 

The  preemption  provision  agreed  upon 
by  the  committee  would  provide  for  the 
preemption  of  all  State  standards  which 
are  not  identical  to  the  Federal  stand- 
ards unless  the  State  applies  for  an  ex- 
emption. An  exemption  will  not  be 
granted  unless  the  State  can  show  that 
its  standards  provide  a  significantly 
higher  level  of  protection  for  its  citizens 
and  does  not  unduly  burden  interstate 
commerce. 

In  using  the  phi*ase  "undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce,"  we  did  not  mean 
to  apply  the  traditional  constitutional 
standards  of  the  commerce  clause.  Con- 
sequently, we  defined  those  elements  to 
be  considered  in  making  this  determina- 
tion and  required  that  the  Commission 
make  affirmative  findings  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  will  yield  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  since  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  would 
also  like  to  have  some  time. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  know  from  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  whether  or  not  the  gen- 


tleman agrees  on  the  general  policy  of 
creating  a  sort  of  transition  from  the 
special  acts  from  which  certain  authori- 
ties are  transferred,  so  that  ultimately 
instead  of  having  a  great  number  of  acts, 
we  have  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  simply  take  authority  under 
the  broad  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
alone. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  believe  that 
what  we  should  do  is  repeal  seme  of  the 
transferred  acts  and  instead  apply  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  There  are 
some  problems  there. 

Ml-.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  on  that  point.  I  ap- 
preciate his  feeUng  about  this,  but  it  is 
only  a  feeling,  because  we  have  held  no 
hearings. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  That  is  conect. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  We  really  have  no 
idea  what  the  effects  would  be. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  would,  if  the 
gentleman  can  be  brief. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  three  trans- 
ferred acts  we  are  referring  to  are  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  and  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act.  There  are 
certain  rules  and  standards  which  have 
been  issued  under  these  acts,  but,  as  I 
understand,  the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion has  not  yet  gotten  around  to  mak- 
ing rules  under  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act.  The  gentleman  would  agree, 
I  assume  that  when  they  do  begin 
issuing  rules  under  the  Product  Safety 
Act,  we  should  envelop  these  other  areas 
under  the  rule  of  a  single  act. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  If  I  may  take 
back  my  time,  one  of  the  reasons  I  ob- 
jected to  the  proposition  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  being  able  to 
pick  and  choose  from  the  transferred 
acts  was  the  difference  in  those  acts  as 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Commission 
here  and  there.  I  think  that  falling  the 
x-equirement  of  hearings  and  some  in- 
vestigation of  what  we  were  getting  into, 
it  was  quite  inappropriate  to  transfer  or 
give  to  the  Commission  the  opportunity 
to  pick  and  choose  from  the  transferred 
acts,  and  that  that  should  have  waited 
for  a  more  basic  review  of  the  whole 
question  so  that  we  could,  if  it  were  the 
decision  then  to  repeal  the  transferred 
acts,  then  enact  one  act.  It  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  the  better  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  had  decided  that  we 
would  transfer  administration  of  those 
three  acts  to  this  Agency.  Pending  the 
time  the  administration  of  those  acts 
develops  standards  imder  the  Product 
Safety  Act.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  admin- 
ister those  other  acts.  But  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  ultimately  the  Commission 
should  act  and  develop  rules  in  each 
of  these  areas  and  then  should  move  to 
the  Product  Safety  Act.  In  the  mean- 
time it  must  in  a  sense  pick  and  choose 
or  else  it  might  act  too  precipitously. 
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Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
tlie    gentleman    from    North    Carolina 

(Mr.  BROYHILL ». 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
involved  in  the  writing  of  the  original 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions.  I  think  it  was  a  good 
approach  to  regulating  unsafe  products. 
The  record  does  show  the  need  for  some 
regulation  in  this  area. 

The  reason  this  bill  is  up  today  is  be- 
cause of  the  3-year  authorization  that 
was  included  in  the  original  act.  I  do  not 
tliink  anyone  has  any  objection  to  the  3- 
year  authorization.  That  is  not  a  point 
of  any  controversy  at  all,  but  there  are 
several  of  us  who  do  have  some  vei-y 
strong  objections  to  amendments  that 
were  adopted  ir  this  bill. 

I  point  out  to  those  who  might  be  in- 
terested, this  is  not  the  same  bill  that  was 
adopted  in  the  subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee did  bring  a  good  bill  out  and, 
unfortunately.  It  was  changed  in  the  full 
committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out.  the  bill  would  proliibit 
sampling  plans  to  be  used  to  show  com- 
pliance to  a  safety  standard.  In  other 
words,  100-  percent  testing  would  be  re- 
quired. I  question  how  this  can  be 
achieved.  Does  this  means  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  set  fire  to  all  of  the  prod- 
ucts to  determine  if  all  of  the  products 
comply  with  flammable  standards?  Some 
products  may  have  to  meet  strength  tests. 
Does  that  mean  that  we  have  to  test  to 
destruction?  I  do  not  think  this  is  very 
practicable,  and  I  would  urge  that  we 
would  delete  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted  in  the  committee. 

The  costs  of  complying  with  a  stand- 
ard like  this  are  staggering.  The  con- 
sumer would  have  to  pay  the  bill  and  the 
consuming  public  in  my  opinion  would 
not  be  well  ser\'ed  by  this  provision,  so  I 
ask  that  it  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  concerned 
with  the  provision  that  was  added  to  the 
bill  which  was  the  subject  of  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  That  is  a 
provision  that  would  permit  the  agency 
to  pick  and  choose  the  authorities  they 
have  to  regulate  a  potential  hazard.  This 
sounds  good,  but  let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  background. 

When  this  agency  was  created  and  the 
basic  authorities  were  granted  to  the 
agency  under  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  other  authorities  that  the 
Congress  had  considered  and  passed  In 
prior  years  were  also  transferred  to  this 
agency.  There  was  some  consideration 
as  to  whettier  or  not  we  would  repeal  all 
the  other  acts  but  we  rejected  this,  and 
the  reason  we  did  reject  It  was  that  these 
other  acts — and  I  would  enumerate 
them:  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  and  the  Poison  Prevention  Packag- 
ing Act — were  enacted  to  regulate  some 
.specific  problems  and  achieve  specific 
goals,  thus  authorities  were  set  forth  in 
these  actss  to  go  after  some  specific  prob- 
lems. 

So  what  we  said,  was  that  if  the  rL^k  of 


Injury  could  be  reduced  under  tliese  Acts 
the  Commission  must  use  these  acts. 

But  now  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted  permits  the  agency  to  pick  and 
choose.  It  gives  me  concern.  How  would 
the  regulated  agencies  know  which  act 
they  are  going  to  be  regulated  under? 
Businesses  have  enough  problems  In  this 
day  and  time  with  overregulation  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  certainly  there 
is  no  need  to  cause  more  uncertainty, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  need  has  been 
shown  to  make  this  necessary. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
w  ould  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  where  we  run 
into  this  difficulty  is  that  present  law 
provides  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  must  be  used  as  the  last  re- 
sort. The  other  acts  must  be  used  first 
and  unless  they  are  inadequate  to  cover 
the  problem,  we  never  move  to  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Safety  Act. 

I  think  we  in  the  Committee  all  recog- 
nized ultimately  we  wanted  to  have 
something  like  a  uniform  control  of 
safety  questions,  instead  of  dealing  with 
them  piecemeal.  So  what  we  have  done 
is  to  move  cautiously  toward  that  goal. 

But  if  we  leave  the  language  as  it  now 
stands  it  seems  we  more  or  less  fix  in  con- 
crete the  existing  acts  as  administered 
by  a  single  agency.  We  do  not  give  that 
kind  of  flexibility  to  move  toward  a  single 
safety  act  and  toward  uniform  rulemak- 
ing authority. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  agree.  May  I  say  with  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  analysis  of  this  because  I  can  read 
the  language  just  as  the  gentleman  can. 
the  language  which  is  in  the  act.  My  ob- 
jection to  this  is  that  there  is  no  hearing 
record  whatsoever  to  substantiate  doing 
this.  We  have  not  analyzed  the  author- 
ities under  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act, 
for  example,  or  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  or  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  or  compared  these  with 
the  authorities  contained  in  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  to  see  if  these 
authorities  are  appropriate  or  in  order 
to  regulate  tlie  products  covered  bv  these 
other  Acts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  example  the  Con- 
gress made  the  policy  judgment  in  pass- 
ing the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  sayhig 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
regulate  fabrics  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  not  a  hazard,  a  safety  hazard  to  the 
consmning  pubhc,  but  they  did  say  that 
certahi  findings  would  have  to  be  made 
by  the  agency  exercising  these  author- 
ities prior  to  issuing  the  regulations.  The 
Product  Safety  Act  does  not  contain  this 
kind  of  requirement. 

Now,  what  we  have  done  witli  the 
amendment  that  we  have  added  here  is 
to  say.  In  effect,  that  the  Commission 
now  has  authority  to  regulate  fabrics 
under  another  act — under  another  act — 
without  taking  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  into  consideration,  without  taking 
the  findings  they  have  to  make  under 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  into  con- 
sideration. 


So  what  we  have  done  is  to  create  an 
uncertainty  as  to  which  act  will  be  used 
to  get  at  these  alleged  safety  problems. 

I  say  that  not  only  are  the  regulated 
industries  greatly  affected  by  this,  but 
the  added  costs  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumers.  The  consumers  are  not  well 
served  by  this  at  all. 

So  I  would  urge  that  an  amendment  be 
supported  to  delete  this  part  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt>. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  here  to  clarify  a  point  that  I  at- 
tempted to  make  a  moment  ago.  The 
section  in  the  present  law  regulating  the 
choice  of  various  acts  is  this.  The  risk 
of  injury  which  is  associated  with  con- 
sumer products  and  which  could  be  elim- 
inated or  reduced  to  a  sufficient  extent 
by  action  under  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  of  1970,  or  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  may  be  regulated 
by  the  Commission  only  in  accordance 
witli  the  provisions  of  those  acts. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  recall,  the  reason 
we  did  it  that  way  is  because  nowhere 
in  the  testimony  we  took  in  those  days 
was  there  any  question  raised  that  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  was  not  in  and 
of  itself  sufficient  to  deal  with  flammable 
products.  The  same  thing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act  and  the 
Poi-son  Prevention  Packaging  Act. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  was  never  a 
claim  made  that  those  acts  were  not 
sufficient  unto  themselves  to  deal  with 
the  questions  that  were  regulated.  We 
were  just  giving  the  question  of  regu- 
lation to  the  Consumer  Products  Safety 
Commission. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,  So  we  were  at  that 
time  tiying  to  embrace  under  one  admin- 
istration blanket  all  the  dangers  to  con- 
sumei-s;  but  we  were  not  willing  at  that 
time  to  move  rapidly  away  from  the  pro- 
visions in  those  acts. 

Now,  I  think  we  were  wise  to  do  that, 
but  I  think  we  probably,  although  that 
may  have  been  all  right  at  the  time,  we 
probably  put  too  much  of  a  restraint  on 
the  Commission  in  calling  on  the  Com- 
mission to  use  only  those  acts  when  the 
hazards  could  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  a  sufficient  extent  by  those  acts.  What 
we  are  doing  in  H.R.  6844  is  merely  pro- 
viding that  the  Commission  may  take 
action  under  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Act  against  a  risk  only  if  the  Com- 
mission, by  order  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  finds  it  Is  In  the  public 
interest  to  regulate  such  risk  or  Injur5' 
under  this  act;  so  nobody  is  surprised, 
nobody  is  regulated  under  this  act  with- 
out knowing  they  are  going  to  be  so 
regulated. 

Indeed,  mider  this  act  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  and  the  gentl«nan  from 
North  Carolina  have  both  worked  with 
me.  and  we  are  In  agreement  that  the 
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procedure  for  rulemaking  und  jr  this  new 
act  should  be  far  more  strict  should  be 
far  more  amenable  to  due  pro<  ess,  should 
go  beyond  the  due  process  protection  of 
any  other  agency,  I  believe,  except  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  the 
rules  we  rightly  formed  for  Q  era. 

Tlien.  there  are  the  prov:  sions  con- 
tained in  the  other  acts  which  are  envel- 
oped In  this  agency,  so  if  we  ;o  into  the 
other  acts,  the  rule  is  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  the  informal  rulema!  :ing  provi- 
sions of  5  U.S.C.  553,  and  if  w  e  go  under 
this  act,  it  is  much  more  ope  i  for  rule- 
making Darticination. 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mi*.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  t>  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  let 
us  forget  for  a  moment  that  w  s  are  talk- 
ing about  consumer  product  safety  and 
give  an  example  on  another  subject  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  us,  and  that  Is 
the  environment.  We  gave  thi ;  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  au  hority  for 
administering  the  Clean  Air  Ac  t,  the  Safe 
Water  Act,  the  Drinking  Wat^  t  Act,  the 
Water  Pollution  Act,  all  of  tie  various 
acts  that  have  been  enacted  bj  this  Con- 
gress, and  gave  to  them  the  poner  to  deal 
with  those  specific  subjects  in  a  specific 
way.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  w  lat  we  did 
with  the  question  of  product  safety. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  could  n(  t  disagree 
more.  What  we  did  in  those  c£  ses  was  to 
pass  acts  dealing  with  speciiic  subject 
matter  such  as  air  or  water  pollution. 
In  this  case,  we  came  in  and  (leaned  up 
a  great  number  of  piecemeal  c  ontrols  on 
various  matters  that  had  ce-tain,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  "pizzazz,"  to  the  public 
such  as  things  like  toy  safety,  poison 
products,  things  of  this  nature 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  <  f  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  CI  airman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  t  le  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhabdt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  As  I  was  t  laying,  we 
came  In  with  a  broad  act.  W;  decided, 
"Look,  why  deal  with  these  things  sepa- 
rately? Why  not  simply  protect  consum- 
ers from  threats  to  their  safety,"  and  we 
are  attempting  that  through  a  standard 
act  with  very  ample  procedural  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chan  man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  t  le  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  Is  exactly  what 
we  are  objecting  to.  There  ha«e  been  no 
hearings  on  this.  We  have  no  idea  how 
the  regulated  industries  will  bt  affected. 
They  have  been  regulated,  for  example, 
under  the  Flammable  Fabrics  j  Act. 

The  textile  Industry,  the  blgriest  Indus- 
try In  my  district — and  of  cotrse  I  am 
concerned  about  this— wUl  comply  with 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  tut  If  the 
Conmilsslon,  not  by  act  of  theiCongress. 
but  by  regulation  of  some  ptople  who 
have  been  appointed,  not  eletted,  sud- 
denly say  that  an  Industry  like  this  Is 
going  to  be  governed  and  regulated  by 
another  act,  how  will  they  ktiow  what 
to  do?  How  will  they  know  wh^t  regula- 
tions to  comply  with?  What  standards 
will  they  have?  It  Is  an  entirely  new  ball- 
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game,  and  this  has  been  done  without 
proper  showing,  without  hearing. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  me  my  time,  how  do  they  know? 
They  can  read  the  Federal  Register.  How 
do  they  know  what  the  ruling  will  be? 
They  can  participate  in  the  rulemaking 
hearing. 

And,  may  I  say  this  one  other  thing: 
The  gentleman  is  talking  as  if  different 
persons  administered  the  various  acts. 
TTie  same  peojjle  administer  them.  The 
Commission,  the  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, administers  tlie  acts,  but  if  they 
choose  the  Product  Safety  Act,  they  are 
required  to  use  those  much  more  care- 
ful pi-ocedures  of  notice  and  hearing 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  can  agree  in  part  but 
not  in  whole,  because  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  certain  findings  that 
have  to  be  made  under  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  that  do  not  have  to  be  made 
under  the  other  acts.  What  sort  of 
standards  of  judicial  review  would  be  re- 
quired of  the  Commission  if  they  regulate 
under  one  act  as  opposed  to  the  other? 
These  facts  are  not  in  the  hearing  record 
and  it  would  take  us  several  weeks  to 
obtain  them. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  me  just  a  sliver  of  my  time,  I  would 
say  this,  that  we  considered  all  of  these 
matters  in  hearings.  We  have  heard  evi- 
dence on  all  of  these  acts,  and  we  heard 
evidence  on  this  act  last.  One  reason 
why  certain  particular  standards  were 
set  in  the  other  acts  is  because  the  hear- 
ing procedure  was  not  nearly  as  adequate 
as  the  hearing  procedure  in  this  case  for 
rulemaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have  considered  these  mat- 
ters, and  we~i^re  moving  only  a  slight 
way  in  this  anjended  language  from  the 
previous  language.  The  previous  lan- 
guage gave  an  absolute  preference  to  the 
other  act.  This  does  not  give  an  absolute 
preference  to  the  Product  Safety  Act, 
but  says  that  the  Commission  may.  after 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  uti- 
lize the  Product  Safety  Act  where  that  Is 
a  more  appropriate  means,  In  Its  opinion, 
of  administering  the  law. 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr.  Chah-man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECE3IARDT.  I  yield  to»the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  we  heard 
that  testimony  in  the  92d  Congress  was 
when  we  decided  to  make  the  Commis- 
sion use  the  authority  under  the  trans- 
fer acts.  Tliat  was  the  conclusion  we 
reached  after  hearing  their  testimony. 
We  did  not  have  any  such  testimony  dur- 
ing the  markup  sessions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  we  have  heard 
all  of  these  facts  discussed.  We  simply 
are  using  our  judgment,  after  an  agency 
has  gained  a  little  more  matiurity,  to 
say  that  this  agency  should  move  to- 
ward a  greater  imlformlty,  both  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  standards. 
That  Is  all  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  on  th^t  point? 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentlc- 
zfiain.  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  respectfully 
disagree.  I  have  seen  no  analysis  of  the 
comparisons  of  the  different  authorities. 
If  the  gentleman  has  that,  I  will  appre- 
ciate it  if  he  will  shaie  it  with  us  on  the 
minority  side,  if  there  are  some  com- 
parisons. If  I  have  overlooked  It,  then 
I  certainly  apologize.  But  I  have  not 
seen  it. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I 
yield  3  to  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brodhead). 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  have  pretty  well  covered  the 
ground  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
here  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  It  has 
been  pretty  hotly  contested,  both  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  committee, 
but  I  think  there  are  few  areas  of  dis- 
agreement and  areas  that  we  can  work 
out. 

I  do  not  share  the  concern  that  they 
have  on  the  minority  side,  particularly 
with  concern  to  the  question  of  litiga- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
that  was  made  in  the  full  committee  with 
respect  to  litigation;  namely,  tliat  th^'^ 
Product  Safety  Commission  could  en-i 
gage  in  civil  litigation  on  its  own,  was  av 
sound  amendment.  It  is  certainly  not\ 
without   precedent.    There    are    certain 
other   independent   regulatory  agencies 
that  have  this  power.  It  produces  greater 
efficiency. 

One  of  the  problems  with  litigation 
going  on  over  at  the  Justice  Department 
is  that  vei-y  often  the  litigation  is  in  a 
very  technical  area.  The  attorneys  with 
tlie  regulatory  agency  in  question  are 
very  familiar  with  the  subject  matter, 
and  then  when  the  litigation  has  to  be 
transferred  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  we  have  to  find  then  a  whole 
new  set  of  people  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  some  very  Intricate  problems 
and  make  the  same  kind  of  decision  that 
has  already  been  made  at  the  level  of 
the  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  advantage,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  keeping  the  power  to  en- 
gage in  civil  litigation  in  the  Safety  Com- 
mission Itself  is  the  question  of  imlform- 
ity  of  Interpretation.  If  you  have  94  dif- 
ferent U.S.  attorneys  making  a  decision 
about  what  is  going  to  be  the  Govern- 
ment's position  and  engaged  in  Utlgatlon 
all  across  the  country,  you  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  having  different  stand- 
ards being  applied,  to  the  point  where 
businessmen  who  are  being  regulated 
under  the  law  do  not  know  what  the  law 
is  going  to  be;  whereas,  if  the  decisions 
are  made  In  one  place,  in  the  Pi-oduct 
Safety  Commission,  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  a  uniform  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  law  Is.  So  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  agency  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  imiformity,  It  Is  a  gi-eat 
advantage  to  have  the  bill  remain  In  the 
same  form  It  Is  In  with  respect  to  the 
point  of  civil  litigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Membei-s 
win  resist  the  amendment  that  Is  un- 
doubtedly going  to  be  offered  to  change 
this. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
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(Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  for  offeiing  me  tills 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STACiOERS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  this 
bill  was  introduced  in  March  1975  as  the 
legislative  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  Un- 
der the  Consimier  Product  Safety  Act, 
the  Commission  is  required  to  submit 
legislative  recommendations  concurrent- 
ly to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President. 
As  ordered  reported  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  H.R.  6844 
contains  several  amendments  to  the  hi- 
troduced  bill,  but  retains  most  of  the 
clarifying  and  strengthening  provisions. 
The  principal  purposes  of  H.R.  6844 
are  to  extend  the  authoiization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commission,  not  to 
exceed  $51  million  for  fiscal  year  1976; 
$14  million  for  the  Interim  period;  $60 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977;  and  $68  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1978.  Our  conmiittee 
believes  these  funding  levels  are  conserv- 
ative, and  in  line  with  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated. 

H.R.  6844  will  also  eliminate  the  regu- 
lation of  firearms  and  ammunition,  as 
well  as  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
from  the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

The  Commission  will  be  authorized  to 
conduct  its  own  civil  litigation,  but  crimi- 
nal litigation  will  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  provide  for  uniformity  of  adminis- 
tration on  Federal  preemption  of  State 
and  local  requirements  by  amendments 
to  the  four  major  acts  admudstered  by 
tlie  Commission — the  Consumer  Product 
\  Safety  Act,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act  of  1970,  and  the  Flammable 
/Fabrics  Act. 

/     Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I 
/  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BHOIiT  TrrLE 

Sectioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1975". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  ButGLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  6844)  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  o:i 
HJl.  6844.  the  bill  under  consideration 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tJie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Thei  f  vvas  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a«k  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6799, 
FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE    AMENDMENTS    ACT 

Mr.  MANN  submitted  the  following 
conference  repxDrt  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  6799)  to  approve  certain  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend 
certain  of  them,  and  to  make  certain 
additional  amendments  to  those  rules. 
Cor.TXEENCE  Report    (H.   Kept.  No.   94-414) 

The  committee  at  cooXerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  or  the  two  Houses  ou  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
C799)  to  approve  eertain  of  the  propoeed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Kules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of  tbem, 
and  to  malce  certain  additional  amendments 
to  those  BtUcs,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do-^  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Uisert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  ae  the  "Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  Amendments 
Act  of  197S'. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  are  em- 
braced in  the  order  of  that  Court  on  April  22, 
1974,  are  approved  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  and  shall  take  effect  on 
December  1,  1975.  Except  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  to  Bale  11,  insofar  as  li 
adds  BtUe  11(e)  (6),  which  shaU  take  effect 
on  August  1,  1975,  the  amendments  made  by 
Bectlon  3  of  this  Act  shall  also  take  effect 
oil  December  1,  1975. 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  as  amended  by  the  amendments 
that  were  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  the  Federal  RiUes  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  which  are  embraced  by  the 
order  of  that  Court  on  AprU  22,  1974,  are 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Rule  4  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subdivisions  (a),  (b),  and  (c);  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Issuance. — ^If  It  appears  from  the 
complaint,  or  from  an  affidavit  or  affidavits 
filed  with  the  complaint,  that  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  has  been 
committed  and  that  the  defendant  has  com- 
mitted It,  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
fendant shall  tBsus  to  «ny  officer  authorized 
by  law  to  execute  It.  Upon  request  of  the  at- 
torney far  the  government  a  summons  In- 
stead of  a  warrant  shall  Issue.  More  than  one 
warrant  ch*  summons  may  issue  on  the  same 
complaint.  If  a  defendant  fails  to  appear  in 
response  to  the  summons',  a  warrant  shall 
Issue. 

"(b)  PROBABLr  CAt7sx. — The  finding  of 
probable  cause  may  be  based  upon  hearsay 
evidence  in  whole  or  in  part.". 

(2)  Rule  4  la  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subdlTlslon  (d)  as  (c). 

(3)  Rule  4  Is  further  amended  by  redes- 
ignating (e)  as  (d).  and  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subdU'islon  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"(3)  Manker. — ^The  warrant  shall  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  arrest  of  the  defendant.  The  of- 
ficer need  not  have  the  warrant  in  his  pos- 
ses-sion  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  but  upon 
request  he  shall  Ehow  the  warrant  to  the 
defendant  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  officer 
does  not  have  the  warrant  In  his  posseseioa 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  he  shaU  then  in- 
form the  defendant  of  the  offense  charged 
and  of  the  fact  that  a  warrant  has  been  Is- 
sued. The  simimons  shall  be  served  upon  a  de- 
fendant by  delivering  a  copy  to  him  persou- 
ally.  or  by  leaving  It  at  his  dwelling  house 
or  usual  place  of  abode  with  some  person  of 
suitable  age  and  discretion  then  residing 
therein  and  by  mailing  a  copy  of  the  svun- 
mons  to  the  defendant's  last  known  address.". 

(4)  Rule  9(a)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
low.s : 

"(&)  IssuANcr. — Upon  the  request  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government  the  court  shall 
issue  a  vrarrant  for  each  defendant  named  in 
the  hiformatlon,  if  it  is  supported  by  oath. 
or  in  the  Indictment.  The  clerk  ehaU  Issue 
a  summons  Instead  of  a  warrant  upon  the 
request  of  the  attorney  for  the  government 
or  by  direction  of  the  court.  Upon  like  request 
or  dlrecLion  he  shall  Issue  more  than  one 
warrant  or  siunmons  for  the  same  defend- 
ant. He  shall  deliver  the  warrant  or  summons 
to  the  marshal  or  other  person  authorized 
by  law  to  execut^  or  serve  it.  If  the  defend- 
ant falls  to  appear  Ux  response  to  the  sum- 
mons, a  warrant  shall  Issue.". 

(5)  Rule  1(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  Advice  to  Detendaht. — Before  ac- 
cepting a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere, 
the  court  must  address  the  defendant  per- 
sonally in  open  court  and  Inform  him  ol, 
and  determine  that  he  understands,  the 
following: 

"(1)  the  nature  of  the  charge  to  which  the 
plea  is  offered,  the  mandatory  minimum 
penalty  provided  by  law,  IT  any,  and  the 
maximum  possible  penalty  provided  by  law; 
and 

"(2)  if  the  defendant  Is  not  represented 
by  an  attorney,  that  he  has  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  an  attorney  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceeding  against  him  and.  if  nec- 
essary, one  will  be  appointed  to  represent 
him:  and 

"(3)  that  he  has  the  right  to  plead  not 
giUlty  or  to  persist  In  that  plea  if  It  has 
Rheadr  been  made,  and  that  he  has  the 
right  to  l>e  tried  by  a  Jury  and  at  that  trial 
has  the  right  to  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
the  right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  wlt- 
nessea  against  him,  and  the  right  not  to  be 
ctMnpelled  to  Incriminate  himself:  and 

"(4)  that  If  he  pleads  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere there  will  not  be  a  further  trial  cf 
any  kind,  so  that  by  pleading  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  he  waives  the  right  to  a  trial;  and 

"(5)  that  if  he  pleads  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere, the  court  may  ask  him  questions 
about  the  offense  to  which  he  has  pleaded, 
and  If  he  answers  these  questions  under 
oath,  on  the  record,  and  In  the  presence  of 
counsel,  his  answers  may  later  be  tised 
against  htm  in  a  prosecujjon  for  perjury  or 
false  statement." 

(6)  Rule  11(c)(1)  Is  .nmcndcd  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  QEtrcB.M..—Ttie  attorney  for  the 
government  and  the  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendant or  the  defendant  when  acting  pro 
Be  may  engage  In  discussions  with  a  view 
toward  reaching  an  agreement  that,  upon 
the  entering  of  a  plea  of  guUty  or  nolo  eon- 
tendere  to  a  charged  offense  or  to  a  lesser 
or  related  <rfrenee,  the  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment win  do  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  move  for  dismissal  of  other  charges; 
or 

"(B)  make  a  recommendation,  or  agree 
not  to  oppOM  the  defendant's  request,  for 
a  particular  sentence,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  such  recommendation  or  request 
shall  not  be  bliiding  upon  the  court;  or 
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"(C)  agree  that  a  specific 
appropriate  dlspoeitlon  of  the 
The  coiirt  shall  not  participate  Id 
discussions.". 

O)  Rule  11(e)(2)   is  amended 
follows: 

'•{2)    Notice   of   SrcH   AcREEMtN- 
plea   agreement  has   been   reach^ 
parties,  the  court  shall,  on  the 
quire   the  disclosure   of   the 
open  court  or,  on  a  showing  of 
iu  camera,  at  the  time  the  plea 
Thereupon  the  court  may  accept 
the  agreement,  or  may  defer  its 
to  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
has  Ijeen  an  opportunity  to  cons: 
sentence  report.". 

(8)  Rule  11(e)(3)   1.S  amended 
follows: 

"(3)   Acceptance  of  a  Plea 
If   the   court   accepts   the   plea 
the  coiirt  shall  inform  the 
will  embody  In  the  Judgment  an< 
the   disposition   provided   for   in 
agreement.". 

(9)  Rule  11(e)(4)   is  amended 
follows : 

"(4)  Rejfction  of  a  Plea  Acit 
the  court  rejects  the  plea 
court  shall,  on  the  record,  inform 
of  this  fact,  advise  the  defendant 
ally  in  open  court  or,  on  a  showing 
cause,  in  camera,  that  the  court  is 
by  the  plea  agreement,  afford  the 
the  opportunity  to  then  withdraw 
and  advise  the  defendant  that  if 
In  bis  guilty  plea  or  plea  of  nolo 
the  disposition  of  the  case  may  be 
able  to  the  defendant  than  thai 
plated  by  the  plea  agreement.". 

(10)  Rule  11(e)(6)  is  amended 
follows : 

"(6)    iN'ADMissiBnrrv  or  Pleas 
Pleas,  and  Rjxated  Statements.- 
otherwise  provided  in  this 
dence  of  a  plea  of  guUty,  later 
a  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  or  of 
plead  guilty  or  nolo  contendere  to 
charged  or  any  other  crime,  or  of 
made  In  connection  with,  and 
any  of  the  foregoing  pleas  or  off^s, 
admissible  in  any  civil  or  crimina 
ing  against  the  person  who  mad« 
or  offer.  However,  evidence  of  a 
made  in  connection  with,  and 
»  ple«  of  guilty,  later  withdrawn, 
nolo  contendere,  or  an  offer  to 
or  nolo  contendere  to  the  crime 
any  other  crime,  is  admlasible  iu 
proceeding  for  perjury  or  false 
the  statement  was  made  by  the 
under  oath,  on  the  record,  and  in 
ence  of  counsel." 

(11)  Rule   12(e)    is  amended 
follows: 

"(e)  RriXNe  on  Motion. — A- mo 
before  tt^  shall  be  determined 
unle»'lhe«court,  for  good  caa>>e,  o 
It  be  deferred  for  determination  ai 
of  the  general  issue  or  until  after 
but   no   such    determination   8ha:i 
ferred  If  a  party's  right  to  appeal  i* 
affected.  Where  factual  issues  are 
in   determining   a   motion,   the 
state  its  essential  findings  on  the 

(13)    Rule   12(h)    is  amended  tc 
follows: 

"Vli)    Effect   of   DETEHMiNATior 
court  grants  a  motion  based  on  a 
the  Intsitutlon  of  the  prosecution 
Indictment  or  information,  it  ma; ' 
der   that   the   defendant    be 
custody  or  that  bis  bail  be 
specified  time  pending  the  filing 
Indictment  or  Information.  Nothii^g 
rule  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
of  any  Act  oX  Congreea  relating 
oi  lijmHations.". 

(13)  Rule  13.1  is  amended  to 
lows; 
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'•RuLB  12.1.  Notice  of  Alibi 

"(a)  Notice  by  Defendant. — ^Upon  writ- 
ten demand  of  tlie  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment stating  the  time,  date,  and  place  at 
which  the  alleged  offense  was  committed, 
the  defendant  shall  serve  within  ten  days, 
or  at  such  different  time  as  the  court  may 
direct,  upon  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment a  written  notice  of  his  intention  to 
offer  a  defense  of  alibi.  Such  notice  by  the 
defendant  shall  state  the  specific  place  or 
places  at  which  the  defendant  claims  to 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  of- 
fense and  the  names  and  addres-ses  of  the 
witnesses  upon  whom  he  intends  to  n-ly 
to  establish  such  alibi. 

"(b)  DiscLOSVBE  OF  Information  and 
WrwEss. — Within  ten  days  thereafter,  but 
in  no  event  less  than  ten  days  before  trial, 
imless  the  coiu^  ol^herwlse  directs,  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  shall  serve  upon 
the  defendant  or  his  attorney  a  written  no- 
tice stating  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
witne8.ses  upon  whom  the  government  in- 
tends to  rely  to  establish  the  defendant's 
presence  at  the  scene  of  the  alleged  offense 
and  any  other  witnesses  to  be  relied  on  to 
rebut  testimony  of  any  of  the  defendant's 
alibi   witnesses. 

••(c)  Continuing  Drrr  To  Disclose. — 
If  prior  to  or  during  trial,  a  party  learns 
of  an  additional  witness  whose  identity,  if 
known,  .should  have  been  included  In  the 
Information  furnished  under  subdivision 
(a)  or  (b),  the  party  shall  promptly  notify 
the  other  party  or  his  attorney  of  the  exist- 
ence and  Identity  of  such  additional  wit- 
ness. 

"(d)  PAn.URE  To  Comply. — Upon  the  fail- 
ure of  either  party  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  rule,  the  court  may  ex- 
clude the  testimony  of  any  undisclosed  wit- 
ness offered  by  such  party  as  to  the  de- 
fendant's absence  from  or  presence  at,  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  offense.  This  nile  shall 
not  limit  the  right  of  the  defendant  to  tes- 
tify in  bis  own  behalf. 

"(e)  Exceptions. — For  good  cause  shown, 
the  coiu-t  may  grant  an  exception  to  any  of 
the  requirements  of  suljdivlsions  (a) 
through  (dX  of  this  rule. 

"(f)    INAOMISSIBIUTY  OF  WiTKDBAWN 

Alibi. — Evidence  of  an  intention  to  rely 
'upon  an  alibi  defense,  later  withdrawn,  or 
of  statements  made  in  connection  with  such 
intention,  is  not  admissible  In  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  agaliwt  the  person  who 
gave  notice  of  the  intention.". 

(14)  Rule  12.2(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Psychiatric  Examination. —  In  an  ap- 
propriate case  the  court  msy,  upon  motion 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government,  order  the 
defendant  to  submit  to  a  p.sychiatric  exam- 
ination by  a  psychiatrist  desi^iated  for  this 
purpo.se  in  the  order  of  the  court.  No  state- 
ment made  by  the  accused  iu  the  course  of 
any  examination  provided  for  by  tliis  rule, 
whether  the  examination  shall  be  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  accused,  shall  be 
admitted  in  evidence  against  the  accused  on 
the  issue  of  guilt  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing.". 

(15)  Rule  16(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  When  Taken. — Whenever  due  to  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  in 
the  Interest  of  Justice  that  the  testimony  of 
a  prospective  witness  of  a  party  be  taken  and 
preserved  for  use  at  trial,  the  court  may  upon 
motion  of  stich  party  and  notice  to  the  par- 
ties order  that  testimony  of  such  witness  be 
taken  by  deposition  and  that  any  designated 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material  not  privileged,  be  produced 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  If  a  witness  ie 
committed  for  failure  to  give  ball  to  appear 
to  testify  at  a  trial  or  hearing,  the  court  on 
written  motion  of  the  witness  and  upon  no- 
lice  to  the  parties  may  direct  that  hi.s  deposi- 


tion be  taken.  After  the  deposition  has  been 
subscribed  the  court  may  discharge  the  wit- 
ness.". 

(16)  Rule  15(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Notice  op  Taking. — The  party  at 
whose  Instance  a  deposition  is  to  be  taken 
.shall  give  to  every  party  reasonable  writt-en 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  for  taking  the 
deposition.  The  notice  shall  state  the  name 
and  address  of  each  person  to  be  examined. 
On  motion  of  a  party  upon  whom  the  notice 
is  served,  the  court  for  cause  shown  may  ex- 
tend CM-  shorten  the  tmie  or  change  the  place 
for  taking  the  deposition.  The  officer  having 
custody  of  a  defendant  shall  be  notified  of 
the  time  and  place  set  for  the  txamhiatloii 
and  shall,  imless  the  defendant  waives  in 
writing  the  right  to  be  present,  produce  him 
at  the  examination  and  keep  him  In  the 
presence  of  the  witness  during  the  examina- 
tion, unless,  after  being  warned  by  the  court 
that  disruptive  conduct  will  cause  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  place  of  the  taking  of  the 
deposition,  he  persists  hi  conduct  whicli  is 
.-•uch  as  to  Justify  his  being  excluded  from 
■rhat  place.  A  defendant  not  in  cttstody  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  examin- 
ation upon  request  subject  to  such  terms  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  court,  but  his  failure, 
absent  good  cause  shown,  to  appear  aftei- 
notice  and  tender  of  expenses  iu  accordance 
with  subdivision  (c)  of  this  rule  shall  con- 
stitute a  waiver  of  that  right  and  of  any  ob- 
jection to  the  taking  and  use  of  the  d?p«)si- 
tion  based  upon  that  right.". 

(17)  Rule  16(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(c)  PAY.-MiiNT  OP  Expenses. — Whenever  a 
deposition  is  taken  at  the  instance  of  the 
government,  or  wlienever  a  deposition  is 
taken  at  the  in.st.ance  of  a  defendant  who  1=! 
unable  to  bear  the  expen.ses  of  the  taking  of 
the  deposition,  the  court  may  direct  that  the 
expense  of  travel  and  subsistence  of  the  de- 
fendant and  bis  attorney  for  attendance  at 
.the  examination  and  the  coet  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  deposition  sltall  be  paid  iiy  the 
government.". 

( 18)  Rule  15(e)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'Hs  defined  in  subdivision  (g)  of  this  rule" 
Hud  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•  :».s  Knavailabllity  is  defined  in  Rule  804<ft) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence". 

il»)  Rule  15(g)  is  deleted  and  subdivision 
ih)  is  redesignated  as  (g) . 

(20)  Rule  16^a)  (1)  (A)  its  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  SxATEinENT  OP  DFFFNDANr. — Upon  re- 
quest of  a  defendant  the  government  shall 
permit  the  defendant  to  inspect  and  ctipy 
or  photograph:  any  relevant  written  or  re- 
corded statements  made  by  the  defendant, 
or  copies  thereof,  within  Uie  possession,  cus- 
tody or  control  of  the  government,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  known,  or  by  the  exercise 
of  due  diligence  may  become  known,  to  tlie 
attorney  for  the  government;  the  .substance 
of  any  oral  statement  which  the  government 
intends  to  offer  In  evidence  at  the  trial  made 
by  the  defendant  whether  before  or  after 
.•irrest  iu  response  to  interrogation  by  any 
person  then  known  to  the  defendant  to  be 
a  government  agent;  and  recorded  testimony 
of  the  defendant  before  a  grand  Jury  which 
relates  to  the  offense  chai-ged.  Where  the 
defendant  Is  a  corporation,  partnership,  ae- 
scxMation  or  labor  union,  the  cotirt  may  grant 
the  defendant,  upon  lt£  motion,  discovery 
of  relevant  recorded  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness before  a  grand  Jury  who  (1)  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony,  so  situated  as  an 
officer  or  employee  as  to  have  been  able 
legally  to  bind  the  defendant  in  respect  to 
(conduct  constituting  the  offense,  or  (2)  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  offense,  personally  In- 
volved in  the  alleged  conduct  constituting 
the  offense  and  so  situated  as  an  officer  or 
employee  as  to  have  been  able  legally  to 
bind  the  defendant  in  respect  to  that  alleged 
ronduci  in  which  he  wae  involved. 
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(21)  Rule  16(a)  (1;  (B)  is  amended  to  rcf.d 
a.-^  follows: 

"(B)  Defendant's  Prior  Record. — Upon  re- 
quest of  the  defendant,  the  government  shall 
furnish  to  the  defendant  such  copy  of  his 
prior  criminal  record,  if  any,  as  is  within  the 
possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  existence  of  which  is  known, 
t.r  by  the  exercise  of  due  diligence  may  be- 
come known,  to  tlie  attcruey  for  the  govern- 
iiient.". 

(22)  Rules  16va)(l)(D)  is  anir.ided  to 
read  as  follows  j 

"(D)  Reports  of  E.xaaiinations  and 
TViSTS. — Upon  request  of  a  defendant  the  gov- 
ernment shall  permit  the  defendant  to  in- 
spect and  copy  or  photograph  any  results  cr 
reports  of  physical  or  mental  examinations, 
and  of  scientific  teats  or  experiments,  or 
copies  thereof,  which  are  within  the  pos.ses- 
«  sion,  custody,  or  control  of  the  government, 
the  existence  of  which  is  known,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  due  diligence  may  become  known, 
to  the  attorney  for  the  government,  and 
which  are  material  to  the  preparation  of  the 
defense  or  are  intended  for  use  Ijy  the  gov- 
ernment as  evidence  In  chief  at  tlie  trial.". 

(23)  Rule  16(a)  (I)  lE)  is  deleted. 

(24)  RiUe  16(b)  (1)  (A)  is  amended  to  reail 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Doc;i;mknts  and  Tangible  Objects. — 
If  the  defendant  requests  disclosure  tmder 
fcubdi vision  (a)(1)(C)  or  (D)  of  this  rule, 
upon  compliance  with  such  request  by  the 
government,  the  defendant,  on  request  of 
the  governmftnt,  shall  permit  the  government 
to  Inspect  and  copy  or  photograph  books, 
pp.pers,  documents,  photographs,  tangible  ob- 
jects, or  copies  or  portions  thereof,  which  are 
within  the  possession.  cu<?tody.  cr  control  of 
the  defendant  and  which  the  defendant  in- 
tends to  introduce  as  evidence  in  chief  nt 
the  trial.". 

(26)  Rule  26(b)  (1)(B)  Is  amended  to  ie:iU 
ns  follows: 

"(B)         RrrORTS        of        E.'iAMIN.ITIONa        AND 

Tests. — If  the  defendatit  requests  disclosure 
itnder  subdivision  (a)(1)(C)  or  (D)  of  this 
rule,  upon  compliance  wiih  such  request  by 
the  government,  the  defendant,  on  request 
of  the  government,  shall  permit  the  govcrn- 
,  ment  to  Inspect  and  copy  or  photograph  any 
results  or  reports  of  physical  or  mental  es- 
nmlnatlons  aitd  of  scientific  tests  or  experi- 
ments made  in  connection  with  the  partic- 
tilar  case,  or  copies  thereof,  within  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  defendant,  which 
the  defendant  intends  to  introduce  as  evi- 
dence hi  chief  at  the  trial  or  which  were 
prepared  by  a  witness  whom  the  defendant 
intends  to  call  at  the  trial  when  the  re.'jults 
or  reports  relate  to  his  testimony.". 

(26)  Rule  16(b)(1)(C)  l£  deleted. 

(27)  Rule  lC(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  ftl - 
lows: 

"(c)  CoNTTNrrNo  Ditty  To  Disci ose. — If, 
prior  to  or  during  trial,  a  parly  discovers  ad- 
ditional evidence  or  material  previously  re- 
quested or  ordered,  which  is  subject  to  dis- 
covery or  Inspection  under  this  rule,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  other  party  or  his  attor- 
ney or  the  cotirt  of  the  existence  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  or  material.". 

(28)  Rule  16(d)(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)     PnOTECTlVE   AXD   MODIFYING    ORDERS. 

Upon  a  sufficient  showing  the  comt  may  ct 
r.ny  time  order  that  the  discovery  or  Inspcc- 
tltm  be  denied,  restricted,  or  deferred,  or 
make  such  other  order  as  is  appropriate. 
Upon  motion  by  a  party,  the  court  may  per- 
mit the  party  to  make  such  showing,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  the  form  of  a  written 
statement  to  be  Inspected  by  the  judge  alone. 
If  the  court  enters  an  order  granting  relief 
following  such  an  ex  part«  showincr,  the  en- 
tire  text  of  the  party's  statement  shall  be 
sealed  and  preserved  In  the  records  of  the 
court  to  be  mnde  available  to  the  appe'.lnte 
court  in  tl:e  event  of  an  appeal.". 


(29)  Rule  17(f)  (2)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Place. — The  witness  whose  deposi- 
tion is  to  be  taken  may  be  required  by  sub- 
poena to  attend  at  any  place  designated  by 
the  trial  court,  taking  into  account  the  con- 
venience of  the  witness  and  the  pnrtieo.". 

(30)  Rule  20(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  JuvKNiLts.— A  juvenile  (as  defined  in 
18  U.S.C.  §5031)  v.ho  is  arrested,  held,  or 
present  in  a  district  other  than  that  in  which 
he  Is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act  in 
violation  of  a  law  of  the  United  States  not 
punishable  by  death  or  life  hnprlsonment 
may,  after  he  has  been  advised  by  counsel 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  court  and  the 
United  States  attorney  for  each  district,  con- 
sent to  be  proceeded  against  as  a  Juvenile  de- 
linquent ih  the  district  in  which  he  is  ar- 
rested, held,  or  present.  The  consent  shall  bt' 
given  in  writing  before  the  court  but  only 
after  the  court  has  apprised  the  Juvenile  ot 
his  rights.  Including  the  right  to  be  returned 
to  the  district  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
committed  the  act,  and  of  the  consequences 
of  stich  consent.". 

(31)  Rule  32(a)(1)  is  ame-itled  to  rend  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Imposition  of  Sentence.— ^Sentence 
shall  be  Imposed  without  unreasonable  delay. 
Before  imposing  sentence  the  court  shaJl 
afford  counsel  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  and  shall  nddress  the 
defendant  personally  and  ask  him  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  statement  in  his  own  be- 
half and  to  present  any  Information  In  miti- 
gation of  pimlshment.  The  attorney  for  the 
Bovemment  shall  have  an  equh'alent  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  the  court.". 

(32)  Rule  32(C)(1)  is  amended  o  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  WiiTN  Made. — The  probatloji  fcervlce 
of  the  court  shall  make  a  presentence  Inves- 
tigation and  report  to  the  court  before  the 
imposition  of  sentence  or  the  granting  of 
jirobatlon  tmless,  wi'.h  the  permission  of  the 
court,  the  defendant  v.al\es  a  presentence 
investigation  and  report,  or  the  court  finds 
that  there  is  in  the  record  information  stiffi- 
cient  to  enable  the  meaningful  exercise  of 
sentencing  discretion,  and  tl'^e  court  explains 
this  finding  on  the  record. 

"The  report  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the 
court  or  its  contents  disclosed  to  anyone 
unless  the  defendant  has  pleaded  guilty  or 
nolo  contendere  or  has  been  found  guilty, 
except  that  a  Judge  may,  v.itli  the  written 
consent  of  the  defendant,  iii.spect  a  presen- 
tence report  at  any  time.". 

(33)  Rule  32(c)  (3)  (A)  is  .imended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Before  Imposing  sentence  the  court 
fchall  upon  request  permit  the  defendant,  or 
his  counsel  If  he  is  so  represented,  to  read 
the  report  of  the  presentence  Investigation 
exclusive  of  any  recommendation  as  to  sen- 
tence, but  not  to  the  extent  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  the  report  contains  diag- 
nostic opinion  which  mioiit  seriously  disrupt 
a  program  of  rehabllitatkm,  sotirces  of  Infor- 
mation obtained  upon  a  promise  of  confl^sn'- 
tlallty.  or  any  other  information  which.  If 
disclosed,  might  result  In  harm,  physical  or 
otherwise,  to  the  defendant  or  other  persons; 
and  the  court  shall  afford  the  defendant  or 
his  counsel  an  opportunity  to  comment 
thereon  and.  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
Introduce  testimony  or  other  Information  re- 
lating to  any  alleged  factual  inaccuracy  con- 
tained In  the  presentence  report.". 

(34)  Rule  32(c)  (3)  (D)  Is  amended  tc  read 
as  follows: 

"(D)  Any  copies  of  the  presentence  in- 
vestigation report  made  available  to  the  de- 
fendant or  his  counsel  and  the  attorney  for 
the  government  shall  be  returned  to  the 
probation  officer  immediately  following  the 
imposition  of  sentence  or  the  granting,  of 
probation,  imless  the  court,  in  Us  dl  ^crepon 
otherwlise  directs.".  / 


(35)  Rule  43(b)  (2)  is  amended  to  read  M 
follows: 

"(3)  after  being  warned  by  the  court  that 
disruptive  conduct  will  cause  him  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  courtroom,  persists  in  con- 
duct wMcb  Is  such  as  to  Justify  bis  bcin^* 
e,\cluded  from  the  courl'room.". 
And  the  Senjte  agree  to  the  same. 
James  R.  Mann, 
Ray  Thornton. 
Martin  A.  Russo, 
Charles  E.  Wigoiks, 

UENjIY  J.  HVDE. 

aUiiwti.-,-     on    the   Part   of    the   Hou.-^c. 

'  John  L.  McClell\n. 

Philip  A.  Hart,  ' 

James  Abotjrezk. 

Roman  L.  Hrvska, 

Hugh  Scott, 
^lU'iagTS   en   the  Part   of   the  St-no/c. 

JC.i;:i  EXPLAN.ATOEV  STATEMENT  OF  THE 

CoJiMii  rrt  OF  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hout-e  j-ntl 
the  Senate  at  the  confer^iice  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  HouKes  on  the  amend - 
mtnt  of  the  Senate  to  the- bill  (n.R.  6799)  to 
tpprove  certain  of  the  proposed  amendment.s 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
to  amend  certain  of  them,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain additional  amendments  to  those  Rtiles, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  aad  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  met  twice 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  6799.  As  a  result 
of  the^e  meetings,  the  Managers  ou  the  part 
tlie  House  and  the  Managers  on  the  part  of 
of  the  Senate  have  resolved  all  differer.ces  be- 
tween the  two  x-ersions  of  H.R.  6799. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  several  technical, 
perfecting  and  nonsubstantive  changes  iu 
the  Senate  amendment.  In  addition,  the 
Conferees  made  a  few  technical  and  nonsub- 
stantive changes  In  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Conference,  besides  adoptmg  these 
technical,  perfecting  and  nonsubstantive 
thuiifies,  adopted  the  following  provisioi-.s: 
Rule  4(e)  (3> 
-R'lle  4(e)  (31  deals  with  the  manner  la 
W'hlch  warran'.s  and  summonses  may  be 
"served.  The  Hoiue  version  provides  two  meth- 
0(U  for  serving  a  summons:  (1)  personal 
service  upon  the  defendant,  or  (2)  service 
by  leaving  it  with  someone  of  suitable  age  at 
the  defendant's  dweUing  and  by  mailing  li 
to  the  defendant's  last  kno'wn  address.  The 
Senate  version  provides  three  methods:  (1) 
personal  service,  (2)  service  by  leaving  it  with 
dwelling,  or  (3)  service  by  mailing  it  to  de- 
fendants last  known  address. 

The  Conference  adopts  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Kule  lUc) 

Rule  11(c)  enumerates  certsin  things  that 
a  judpe  must  tell  a  defendant  before  the 
Judge  can  accept  that  defendant's  plea  of 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere.  The  House  version 
expands  upon  tlie  list  originally  proposed 
by  the  Stipreme  Coiut.  The  Senate  versloa 
adopts  the  Supreme  Court's  proposal. 

The  Conference  adopts  the  House  provi- 
bion. 

Rule  ll{e).(l) 

Rule  ll(p)(l)  outlines  some  general  con- 
siderations concerning  the  plea  agreement 
procedure.  The  Senate  version  makes. non- 
substantive change  in  the  House  version. 

The  Conference  adopts  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Rule  11  (c)  (6) 

Rule  11(e)  (6)  deals  with  the  u-se  of  ttate- 
u.ents  made  in  connection  with  plea 
agreements.  The  House  version  per- 
mits a  limited  use  of  pleas  of  guilty, 
later  withdrawn,  i&r  nolo  contendere, 
oOr'.  oT  such  plea",  and  statements  made 
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In  connection  with  such  pleas  or 
someone  of  suitable  age  at  the 
evidence  can  be  used  In  a  perjurr 
statement  proeecution  If  the  plea 
related  statement  was  made  undei 
the  record,  and  in  the  presence 
The  Senate  version  permits  evidence 
iintary  and  reliable  statements  mad  i 
ou  the  record  to  be  used  for  the  ] 
impeaching  the  credibility  of  the 
or  In  a  perjury  or  false  statement 
lion. 

The  Conference  adopts  the  Hou^e 
with  changes.   The  Conference  a 
neither  a  plea  nor  ibe  offer  of  a 
to  be  admissible  for  any  purpose, 
fereuce-adopted    provislo]), 
the  Senate  proNislon.  permits  bnl 
of  statements  made   in  conuectio 
plea  of  guilty,  later  withdrawn 
of  nolo  contendere,  or  in  counectio 
offer  of  a  guilty  or  nolo  contendere 

Bule  122(c) 

Rule  12.2(c)  deals  with  court -or 
chiatric   e.\aminatious.    The    Hous 
provides  that  no  statement  made 
fendant  during  a  court-ordered 
eaftminatlon  could  be  admitted  in 
against  the  defendant  before  the  t 
that  determine?  the  issue  of  guilt 
the  determination  of  guilt.  The  Se 
sion  deletes  this  provision 

The  Conference  adopts  a  modi 
provision  a.'id  restores  to  the  bill 
giiage  of  H.R.  6799  a«  it  w.is  orlg 
Troduced.  The  Conference-adopted 
provides  that  no  siatemeut  made 
fendant   during   a    psychiatric 
provided  for  by  the  rule  shall  be 
against  him  on  the  issue  of  guilt  in 
lual  proceeding. 

The  Conference  believes   that    t 
slon  in  HJl.  6799  as  originally 
the  House  adequately  protects  th^ 
ant's  fifth  amendment  right  agaiu!^ 
crimination.  The  rule  dees  not 
of  statements  made  by  a  defenda4t 
a  court-ordered  psychiatric 
statements  may  be  relevant  to  th« 
defendant's  sanity  and  admlssable 
issue.  However,  a  limiting  instructi  i 
not  satisfy  the  rule  if  a  statement 
Judicial   that   a   limiting   lnstructi<ln 
be  inetfective.  Cf.  practice  under 
4244. 

Sale  lotg) 

Rule  15  deals  with  the  taking 
tions  and  the  tiae  of  depositions  at 
13<e)  permits  a  depoHltlon  to  be 
witness   18    unavailable.   Rule    ISie 
that  term. 

The  Supreme  Court's  proposal 
circumstances  hi  which  the  wit 
considered  unavailable.  The  House 
the  bill  deletes  a  provision  that  said 
li  unavailable  If  he  is  exempted  at 
the  ground  of  privilege,  from  testify 
the  subject-matter  of   his  deposlt^o: 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  by  cros-s 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence, 
Supreme  Court  proposal. 

The  Conference  adopts  the  Sen 

Rule  16 
Rule  16  deals  with  pretrial  di« 
the    defendant    and    the 
Houie  and  Senate  versiona  of  the 
on  Rule  16  in  several  respects. 

A.  Heciprocal  vs.  Inde-pendent 
tfie  Government. — The  House  versl(^ 
bill  provides  that  the  goveriuneut's 
is  reciprocal.  If  the  defendant 
receives  certain  items  from  the  grj\ 
then  the  government  is  entitled  lo 
iar  items  from  the  defendant.  1 
'.ersion  of  the  biU  gives  the 
independent  rifeht  to  discover  niutert«l 
Iioasesslon  of  the  defendant. 

The    Conference    adopts    the    Ho 
vi.sions. 

B.  Rule  Jtf(«)(/)(^).— The  Houoi 
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oi  ers.  Such     permits  an  organization  to  discover  relevant 
defendant's     recorded  grand  Jury  testimony  of  any  wit- 
or  false     ness  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  acts  charged 
offer,  or     or  of  the  grand  Jury  proceedings,  so  situated 
oath,  on     as  an  officer  or  employee  as  to  have  been  able 
covmsel.     legally  to  bind  it  in  respect  to  the  activities 
of  vol-     involved  in  the  charges.  The  Senate  version 
in  cotn-t     limits  discovery  of  this  material  to  testimony 
irpope  of     of  a  witness  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  grand 
declarant     jury  proceeding,  so  situated  as  an  officer  or 
prosecu-     employee  as  to  have  been  legally  to  bind  the 
defendant  in  respect   to  the  activities   in- 
volved in  the  charges. 

The  Conferees  share  a  concern  that  during 
mvestigatlons,  ex-employees  and  e.\-officers 
of  potential  corporate  defendants  are  a  criti- 
cal .source  of  information  regarding  activities 
of  their  former  corporate  employers.  It  Is 
not  unusual  that,  at  the  time  of  their  testi- 
mony or  interview,  these  persons  may  have 
interests  which  are  substantially  adverse  to 
or  divergent  from  the  putative  corporate  de- 
fendant. It  is  also  not  unusual  that  such  in- 
p.sy.     dividuals,  though  no  longer  sharing  a  corn- 
version     unmlty  of  interest  with  the  corporation,  may 
by  a  de-     nevertheless  be  subject  to  pressure  from  their 
chiatric     former  employers.  Such  presstire  may  derive 
evidence     from  the  fact  that  the  e.x-employee8  or  ex- 
of  fact     officers  have  remained  in  the  same  industry 
prior  to     or  related  Industry,  are  employed  by  com- 
late  ver-     petltors,    stippUers,    or    customers    of    their 
former  employers,  or  have  pension  or  other 
House     deferred    compensation    arrangements    with 
the  Ian-     former  employers.         ^ 

iially  In-  The  Conferees  also  recognize  that  con- 
language  ^biderations  of  fairness  require  that  a  de- 
the  de-  fendant  corporation  or  other  legal  entity 
be  entitled  to  the  grand  jury  testimony  of  ii 
former  officer  or  employee  if  that  person  was 
personally  involved  in  the  conduct  constitut- 
ing the  offense  and  was  able  legally  to  bind 
tiie  defendant  in  respect  to  the  conduct  hi 
v.hlch  he  was  Involved. 

The  Conferees  decided  that,  on  balance,  a 
defendant  organization  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  relevant  grand  Jury  testimony  of 
a  former  officer  or  employee  in  every  instance. 
However,  a  defendant  organization  should  be 
entitled  to  it  If  the  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee was  personally  Involved  in  the  alleged 
conduct  constituting  the  offense  and  was 
so  situated  as  to  have  been  able  legally  to 
bind  the  defendant  in  respect  to  the  alleged 
conduct.  The  Conferees  note  that,  even 
In  those  situations  where  the  rule  provides 
lor  discloeure  of  the  testimony,  the  Govern- 
ment may,  upon  a  stjfflclent  showing,  obtain 
a  protective  or  niodtfvlng  order  pursuant  to 
Rule  16(d)(1). 

The  Conference  adopts  a  provision  that 
permits  a  defendant  organization  to  discover 
relevant  grand  Jury  testimony  of  a  witness 
who  (1)  was,  at  the  time  of  his  testimony, 
so  situated  as  an  officer  or  employee  as  to  have 
been  able  legally  to  bind  the  defendant  hi 
respect  to  conduct  constituting  the  offense, 
or  (2)  was,  'at  the  time  of  the  offense,  per- 
bonslly  involved  in  the  alleged  conduct  con- 
stituting the  offense  and  so  situated  as  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  as  to  have  been  able  legal- 
ly to  bind  the  defendant  in  respect  to  that 
alleged  conduct  in  which  he  was  Involved. 
(C)  Rules  16(a)(1)(E)  and  (b)(i)(0) 
(ujitnens  Untn) . — The  House  version  of  the 
bill  provides  that  each  party,  the  govern- 
\ery  by  ment  and  the  defendant,  may  discover  the 
The  names  and  addresse*;  of  the  other  )iarty's  wit- 
differ  nefeses  3  days  before  trial.  The  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  elUninates  these  provisions,  there- 
by making  the  names  and  addresses  of  a 
party's  witnesses  uondlscoverable.  The  Sen- 
ate version  also  makes  a  conforming  change 
in  Rule  16(d>  ( I> .  The  Conference  adopts  the 
Sc.iate  version. 

A  majority  of  the  Conferees  believe  it  is 
not  in  the  Interest  of  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice  to  require  that 
the  govtrninent  or  the  defendant  be  forced 
to  reveal  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  wit- 
's^ pro-  nes-ses  before  trial.  Discouragement  of  wit- 
nesses and  improper  contacts  directed  at  lu- 
verslo.i      Hut'iiins;  tJiPir  testiniony,  \^.-!•e  dc->  iijod  para- 
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mount  concerns  In  the  formulation  of  this 
policy. 

D.  Rules  16  (a)  (2)  aiid  (b)  (2)  .—Rules  16 
(a)  (2)  and  (b)  (2)  define  certain  types  of 
materials  ("work  product")  not  to  be  dis- 
coverable. The  House  version  defliiCk  work 
product  to  be  "the  mental  impressions,  con- 
clusion.'?,  ophilons,  or  legal  theories  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government  or  other  gov- 
ernment agents."  This  is  parallel  to  the  defi- 
nition in  the  Pedeial  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedtire.  The  Stnate  version  returns  to  the 
Supreme  Courts  language  and  defines  work 
product  to  be  "reports,  memoranda,  or  other 
Internal  government  documents."  This  is  the 
langtiage  of  the  present  rule. 

The  Conference  adoptj  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

The  Conferees  note  that  a  party  may  not 
avoid  a  le^timaie  discovery  request  merely 
because  something  is  labelled  "report", 
"memorandum",  or  •"internal  document". 
For  e.xample  if  a  document  quaUfies  as  .i 
statement  of  the  defendant  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Rule  16(a)  (1)  (A),  then  the 
labelling  of  that  document  as  "report", 
"memorandum",  or  "internal  government 
ducumeufc"  will  not  shield  that  statemeiii: 
from  discovery.  Likewise,  if  the  results  of 
an  experiment  quality  as  the  results  of  a 
.scientific  test  within  the  meaning  of  Rule 
16(b)  (f)(B),  then  t)ie  results  of  that  ex- 
periment are  not  shielded  from  dlscoverv 
even  if  they  are  labelled  "report",  "memo- 
randmn',  or  •internal  defense  document". 

EFFECTIVE     D.\TC 

Ttje  Hoii.'se  ver.siou  provides  „hat  the  cflec- 
live  dale  of  the  proposed  amendments  to- 
gether with  the  further  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  Is  Augtist  1,  1975.  The  Senate 
ver-slon  provides  that  ..ucli  effective  date 
shall  be  December  1,  1975. 

Tlie  conference  adopis  the  Senate  pro\  1- 
>'on  with  a  change. 

The  Conferees  intend  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  tjie  Supreme  Coiut,  to- 
gether with  the  amendment.s  made  by  this 
Act  shall,  except  as  to  Rule  11(e)(6),  take 
effect  on  December  1,  1975.  Section  2  of  the 
Act  as  proposed  by  the  Conferees  further  de- 
lays the  effective  date  of  the  rule  chauees 
proposed  by  the  Supreme  Com-t,  which  had 
been  delayed  to  August  1,  1975,  by  Public 
Law  93-361.  UntU  December  1,  1975,  the  rules 
presently  in  force  sh.'Ul  apply.  It  Is  provided 
that  Rule  11(e)(6)  .shall  take  effect  on 
Aiigu-t  1,  1975. 

Jamfs  R.  Mann, 
R.\T  Thornton, 
Mabtin  a.  Rvsso, 
CHAUtxs  E.  Wiggins, 
HtNRY  J.  Hyde, 
Mirnvgnrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Housr. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
PHILU»  A.  Haht, 
JAM£S  Abourezk, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Hugh  Scott, 
MtiHugers  on  the  Part  of  the  SoHate. 


PER.SONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ml-.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
vote  431,  S.  555,  farm  dl-saster  loans  con- 
ference report,  and  rollcall  vote  437,  H.R. 
5900,  economic  rights  of  labor,  I  wslr  ab- 
sent because  of  official  busine.ss  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  taking  the 
place  of  Chairman  Eu  Jones  at  the  Dali-y 
and  Poultry  Subcommittee  field  hearlng.s 
in  Burlington,  Vt.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  vps  for  both  of  these 
bills. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LESTER 
JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pio  temiwre  «Mr.  Mc- 
Pali.).   Under  ,)    prf-vioii.-i  order  of  the 
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House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOcKit  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

GENERAL   {.SAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  life  character  and  public  service  of 
the  late  Honorably  Lester  Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  ohlection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  f\v.  Speakei.  I  have 
requested  this  special  order  to  recognize 
the  fine  contributions  which  our  foi-mer 
colleague,  Lester  Johnson  of  Wisconsin, 
has  made  to  his  countiy.  I  am  sure  that 
all  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
Lester  Johnson  remember  our  late  col- 
league with  affection  and  respect.  He 
sei*ved  for  12  years  in  Congress  from 
1953  to  1965,  and  was  aa  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress. 

Our  former  colleague  was  boni  in  1901 
in  Brandon,  Wis.  After  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School 
in  1941  he  commenced  practice  in  Black 
River  Falls,  Wis.  A  former  LaFollette 
Progi^essive,  Lester  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Congressman  Merlin  Hull. 
Thi^  election  made  Lester  the  first 
Democratic  Congressman  in  history  to 
be  elected  in  Wisconsin's  old  Ninth  Dis- 
trict. Hii  victory  was  regarded  as  a  po- 
litic?' upset  in  the  normally  Republi- 
can district  and  many  observer  re- 
garded Lester  Johnson's  victory  as  a 
repudiation  of  policies  of  the  recently 
elected  Eisenhower  administi'ation, 
especially  those  policies  affecting  farm- 
ers. Lc:ter  served  ir.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  six  terms  and  I  was 
.'iorry  to  see  hii  :  retire  in  1964. 

Many  of  the  present  Members  of 
Congress  remember  Lester  most  affec- 
tionately for  his  warm,  engaging  person- 
ality, and  for  his  efforts  and  genuine 
interest  in  helping  witli  ottier  people's 
prablems.  Because  of  his  low-key  ap- 
proach, good  judgment,  and  great 
knowledge,  Lester  was  consulted  by  his 
colleagues  for  advice  particularly  on 
agricultm-al  mattere  and  many  other 
issues  which  arose  in  Congress.  There 
was  nothing  severe  or  solemn  about 
Lester  and  he  alwa.vs  had  something 
pleasant  to  say,  in  the  una.ssiuning  man- 
ner which  enaeared  him  to  so  manj'. 

Lester  prided  himself  on  his  record 
for  doing  what  he  thought  was  right 
even  in  the  face  of  substantial  criticism. 
And  he  prided  himself  on  providing  rep- 
resentation in  every  sense  to  his  con- 
gressional district.  When  s6meone  had 
a  Federal  problem,  they  knew  Lester 
Johnson  would  try  to  help  them.  They 
knew  that  If  they  wrote  to  him.  he 
would  answer  their  correspondence.  But, 
most  of  all,  they  knew  that  th-  basic 
philosophy  of  the  area  he  served  would 
be  represented  in  Lester's  contributions 
to  public  policy. 

Lester's  greatest  accurnpliylnnents  and 
the  ones  of  which  he  was  most  proud, 
were  those  relating  to  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  oui'  environment.  He 
was  an  ardent  conservationist,  in  days 
when  "ecology  and  en\ironmenf  were 


not  even  a  part  of  the  legislative  vocab- 
ulary. When  historians  look  back  and 
review  the  efforts  on  environmental 
quahty  in  our  era,  Lester  will  certainly 
be  considered  one  of  the  early  crusaders 
to  protect  our  natural  .systems,  to  con- 
trol pollution.  nx\d  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

Had  Lester  Johnson's  tommitment  to 
the  environment  not  been  .=0  deeply  in- 
grained we  might  not  have  accomplished 
some  of  our  present-day  environmental 
goals.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  en- 
actment in  1961  of  a  measure  to  speed 
up  acquLsition  of  waterfowl  areas  under 
the  1929  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act  and  amended  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act.  This  law  was  an  Im- 
portant authority  for  the  establishment 
of  bird  and  wildlife  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

Lesiers  ma.ior  cominitiee  responsibili- 
ties p_s  a  House  Member  came  to  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
He  made  energetic  and  informed  contri- 
butions to  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
to  the  complex  affairs  of  the  American 
farm  community.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
sought  headlines  but  one  who  had  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  doing  the 
best  .iob  v.-hich  one  can  do.  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  left  his  mark  on  many  pieces  of 
farm  legislation.  He  ardently  defended 
the  American  farmer  against  the  interest 
of  those  who  sought  to  compromise  the 
cause  of  agriculture. 

As  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommit- 
tee, of  the  House  Agricultm^e  Committee, 
Lester  worked  hard  to  uism-e  that  the 
problems  of  the  small  farmer  were  heard 
and  acted  I'pon.  He  understood  and  was 
deeply  sympathetic  to  the  problems  the 
family  farmers  were  facing  in  the  late 
1950's  and  earlv  1960's — supply  continu- 
ing to  outnm  demand,  farm  prices  and 
income  wavering  and  declining,  and  sur- 
pluses increasing.  Close  friends  of  Lester 
say  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  him 
visiting  the  homes  of  fai-mers  in  his  dis- 
trict late  m  the  evening  in  order  that  he 
could  discuss  such  things  as  price  sup- 
ports, production  incentives  and  controls, 
food  prices,  consumei'  problems  and  other 
major  issues  related  to  farm  policy.  In 
the  difficidt  era  followhig  World  War  II. 
a  consensus  could  never  be  found  for  a 
thoroughgoing  and  permanent  policy  of  a 
free  market  or  a  sharply  managed  farm 
economy.  In  the  tug  and  pull  of  party, 
regional,  and  commodity  interests,  Lester 
Johnson  contributed  to  important  com- 
promises designed  to  protect  farm  in- 
come while  at  the  same  tune  preservmg 
small  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lester  was  also  a  great 
friend  of  the  American  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  He  supported  en- 
thusiastically those  attempts  to  expand 
those  veterans'  services  and  programs 
which  were  designed  to  help  the  veteran 
make  an  easy  and  successful  transition 
back  to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  w'iU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. " 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  just  wished  to  join 
with  tlie  gentleman  in  paying  tribute  to 
Lester  Johnson. 


I  knew  Lester  Johnson  well  wlien  I 
first  came  to  this  body  a  number  of 
years  ago.  I  came  to  know  him  par- 
ticularly because  my  district,  too,  at  the 
time,  had  a  verj-  substantial  amoimt  of 
dairj-  activity  going  on,  and  what  the 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin    has    said 

)bout  the  contributions  that  Lester 
ohnson  made  to  agricultmal  legislation 
and  daii-%-  legislation  are  certainly  very 
true. 

Lester  Johnson  was  a  \ery  effective 
Member  and  a  highly  respected  Mem- 
ber. He  repi  e&ented  a  considerable  pow  er 
trust  in  terms  of  being  elected  from  an 
area  of  Wisconsin  that  had  never  sent  ^ 
a  Democrat  to  the  Congress  before. 

I  would  just  like  to  conclude  by  say- 
ing tliat  Lester  Johnson  was  a  great  per- 
son to  serve  with,  and  we  will  all  miss 
him  very  greatly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
SxRArTON"  for  his  kind  remarks  about, 
our  former  colleague.  Lester  Johnson. 
True,  he  worked  h.=ird  in  agricultural 
matters  but  his  mterest  in  the  welfare 
of  veterans  was  ja«t  as  inter.se.  He 
worked  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities, business  or  other  oppoitunities 
lost  while  in  senice. 

Like  everything  Lester  Johnson  did 
in  his  74  years,  his  .service  as  a  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative was  a  credit  to  him.  to  his 
family,  and  to  his  constituents,  and  to 
all  Americans.  I  have  always  been  proud 
to  call  Lester  Johnson  my  friend  and  I 
share  the  sorrow  of  those  whom  he  has 
left  behind.  Yet  I  know  that  his  wife. 
Marjorie.  and  his  daughters.  Mary  Jane. 
Jane,  and  Jone.  are  consoled,  as  I  aiti 
consoled,  by  the  thought  that  he  lived  a 
rich  life,  and  enriched  all  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  dear  friend  will  be 
sorely  missed.  My  wife  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending deepest  sympatliy  to  his  wife 
and  family.         '  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Wisconsui  <Mr. 
Baldcs),  a  very  dear  friend  of  Lester 
Johnson's. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  of  the  passing  away  last 
Thursday  evening  of  former  Congress- 
man Lester  Johnson.  Lester  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  had  represented  part 
of  the  western  Wisconsin  district  that  I 
now  represent. 

Congressman  Johnson  began  liis  career 
in  Washington  in  October  of  1953  when 
he  won  a  special  electi->n  to  fill  tlie  va- 
cancy created  by  the  death  of  Represent- 
ative Merhn  Hull.  His  election  gained  na- 
tional attention  because  it  was  seen  as 
the  first  test  of  national  reaction  to  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  During  that 
first  campaign.  Lester  promised  to  up- 
hold the  progressive  tradition  of  Merhn 
Hull,  and  anyone  familiar  with  his  yeai's 
in  office  can  verity  that  he  epitomized 
the  fine  tradition  of  the  progressive 
spirit. 

In  1959.  Lester  became  chairman  of  the 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  In  his  first 
year  as  chairman,  he  hnked  the  interests 
of  his  dairy  farming  constituents  with 
the  interests  of  District  of  Columbia  con- 
.simiers  by  negotiating  the  relaxing  of 
District  milk  regulation  and  the  adoption 
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of  the  n.S.  milk  code  &s  a  natioi  lal  stand- 
ard. The  result  was  a  2  cents  per  quart 
decrease  In  the  cost  of  milk  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  creation  of  a  nev  market 
for  the  milk  of  Wisconsin  dairy:  nen. 

Lester's  ability  was  testified  to  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  reelected  to  sij :  terms  in 
Congress  before  deciding  not  h  ►  seek  re- 
election in  1964.  His  career  as  a  public 
servant  earned  him  the  widespread  re- 
spect of  those  he  had  served. 

Lester  was  justifiably  proud  of  his 
j-ears  in  Washington  and  he  w  is  always 
eager  to  share  his  experiences  with  me. 
Early  in  my  congressional  can  paign  he 
paid  a  visit  to  my  headquaiters  and 
brought  with  him  a  box  of  me  norabiha 
from  his  own  campaigns  and  from  his 
years  in  office.  As  we  sat  together  and 
looked  through  tlie  contents  ol  the  box, 
his  love  for  the  people  of  Wiscc  nsin  and 
for  his  role  as  their  represent  itive  was 
evident.  It  was  a  moving  expeiience  for 
me  as  I  stood  at  the  brink  of  my  own 
career  representing  these  p;ople  in 
Washington. 

Letter  quickly  dug  to  the  bott(  im  of  the 
box  and  pulled  out  his  prized  itiemento, 
a  framed  editorial  which  had  been 
printed  in  one  of  the  small  w<ekly  pa- 
pers. The  editorial  spoke  in  glow:  ng  terms 
of  the  fine  work  Lester  was  doing  in 
Washington,  but  gave  special  lotice  to 
the  warmth  and  dedication  wl  h  which 
he  approached  the  problems  of  his  con- 
stituents. Lester  said  that  he  lad  hung 
that  article  on  the  wall  of  his  o  ffice  as  a 
constant  reminder  to  his  staff  ol  his  ded- 
ication to  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  especially  proud  of  the  edilorial  be- 
catise  it  had  been  written  by  £  Repub- 
lican editor  who  had  supported  his  elec- 
tion opponent. 

One  of  the  highlights  in  my  o  tvn  cam- 
paign occurred  when  Lester  tool :  out  the 
newspaper  ads  with  our  picture  i  side  by 
side  and  a  list  of  reasons  whj  he  was 
supporting  my  candidacy.  I  felt  hen  and 
I  feel  today  that  it  was  a  singul  ir  honor 
to  have  Lester  put  my  name  ne:  :t  to  his. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  I  wil  be  able 
to  serve  with  the  same  distirction  as 
Lester  Johnson  did. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  I  thank  th(  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Balitjs),  my 
dear  friend,  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  f r  end,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Obey). 
Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  serve  vith  Les- 
ter Johnson,  but  I  certainly  knew  him 
well  In  my  years  in  the  State  legislature, 
and  certainly  got  to  know  him  ^ery  well 
after  I  came  to  Washington  ir^  1969. 

Lester  Johnson  began  his  piiblic  life 
In  1935  as  chief  clerk  of  the  "Wisconsin 
Assembly.  He  later  served  with  the  State 
banking  commission  and  as  district  at- 
torney of  Jackson  County.  As  tfce  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  indicatedi  in  1953 
he  was  elected  to  the  83d  Congress  and 
served  until  1965. 

I  share,  I  think,  two  commob  bonds 
with  Lester  Johnson.  The  first  is  because 
of  reapportionment  I  had  the  i)rlvilege 
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of  representing  some  of  the 
which  he  used  to  represent  in  this  body; 
and.  secondly,  I,  like  Lester  John  »n,  was 
elected  to  this  House  in  a  spec:al  elec- 


tion. I.  like  Lester  Johnson,  was  also 
elected  in  a  tough  Republican  district 
against  high  odds. 

I  think  to  me  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging things  during  that  campaign 
was  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Lester 
Johnson  urging  me  to  continue  to  work 
because  he  said: 

If  I  can  do  It,  you  cau  do  it,,  aiid  we  can 
surprise  the  country  twice. 

I  will  never  forget  coming  to  Wash- 
ington and  seeing  as  one  of  the  first  tele- 
grams on  my  desk  in  my  office  a  tele- 
gram from  Lester  Johnson  congratulat- 
ing me  on  duplicating  his  feat  in  1950. 

History  will  remember  Lester  John- 
.<;on,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  indicated,  as  the  first  Democrat  to 
represent  the  Ninth  District  in  Congress, 
but  I  think  those  who  knew  Lester  well 
will  remember  him  for  something  else. 
Ihey  will  remember  him  for  his  contin- 
uous trips  back  to  his  district  and  for  the 
way  he  used  to  stroll  casually  down  Main 
Street  of  virtually  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  his  district.  He  did  that  not  just 
because  it  was  the  politically  smart  thing 
to  do  but  because  he  loved  it.  He  loved 
to  get  out  and  talk  to  the  average  man 
and  the  average  woman  and  find  out 
what  the  problems  were.  He  never  be- 
came a  stuffed  shirt  or  got  Potomac 
fever.  The  people  of  his  district  knew 
and  cherished  him  for  it. 

I  think  the  main  quality  which  would 
simimarize  his  character  would  be  the 
quality  of  humility.  I  noticed  In  a  small 
story  in  the  Wisconsin  newspaper  a  cou- 
ple of  days  ago  the  story  of  Lester's  first 
election  when  he  came  to  the  Congress 
and  he  stepped  off  the  plane  and  was  con- 
f  rem  ted  in  a  press  conference  by  some 
Washington  reporters.  They  asked  how  it 
felt  to  be  the  terror  of  the  GOP?  He 
said: 

I  do  not  li]£e  it.  I  would  rather  be  Just 
plain  Lester  Johnson  from  River  Palls. 

But  just  plain  Lester  was  a  special  man 
and  it  was  a  privilege  to  know  him. 

I  extend  my  sympathies  to  his  family 
as  I  recall  very  many  fond  memories. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  his  very  kind 
remarks.  All  of  them  are  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  former  Member  of  the  House,  Lester 
Johnson,  who  was  with  us  for  11  years. 
He  was  a  dedicated  public  servant,  who 
worked  hard  for  the  dairymen  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  contributed  much  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  public  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  American  dairy  farmer.  He 
was  a  conscientious  Member  of  the  House, 
and  I  share  the  great  sense  of  loss  that 
his  home  State  of  Wisconsin  feels  in  his 
passing.  His  hard  work  and  dedicated 
service  to  his  constituents  earned  htm 
i-espect  fi-om  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle.  I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  and  to  his  many 
f  i-iends  in  Augusta.  Wis. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  personal  sadness  that  I  note  the 
unfortunate  death  of  our  former  col- 
league, Lester  Johnson.  No  other  Member 
from  Wisconsin  has  worked  harder  or 
served  with  greater  distinction  than  did 
Lester  in  his  tenure  of  some  1 1.  years  as 
a  Member  of  this  House. 


Lester  Johnson's  basic  interest  always 
centered  on  the  problems  facing  agri- 
culture and  our  rural  communities.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Sub- 
committee, he  was  known  as  a  leader  In 
the  fields  of  dairjing,  conservation,  and 
rural  electrification.  His  efforts  to  bring 
about  reform  in  Federal  agricultural  leg- 
islation, opening  national  markets  to 
Wisconsin  dairy  products,  and  helping  to 
assure  consumers  of  adequate  supplies 
of  ^re  and  wholesome  milk  will  long 
be  remembered. 

But  Lester  Johnson  was  also  keenly 
aware  of  the  relationship  between  agri- 
cultural production  and  good  conserva- 
tion practices— long  before  "the  environ- 
ment" became  a  national  concern.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  this  House,  Lester  took 
the  lead  in  expanding  the  watershed  con- 
senation  program.  He  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  that  great  memorial,  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Preserve  lu 
Wisconsin. 

During  my  first  6  years  as  a  Membei-  of 
Congress,  no  one  aided  nie  more  greatly 
and  cooperated  In  council  with  me  more 
fully  than  did  Lester  Johnson.  I  was 
proud  and  honored  to  serve  with  Lester, 
and  I  j.oin  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
death  of  an  able  legislator  and  a  dis- 
llnguished  Wisconslnite. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Zablocki)  and  others  In  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memoiy 
of  our  former  colleague  and  friend, 
Lester  Johnson,  of  Wisconsin. 

Following  an  upset  victory  as  a  Demo- 
crat in  a  special  congi-essional  election 
in  1953,  Lester  Johnson  served  In  the 
House  with  dedication  and  distinction 
for  some  12  years  before  his  retirement 
in  1965. 

Lester  Johnson  was  an  able,  conscien- 
tious, genial,  and  personal  Member- 
he  was  devoted  to  his  work  In  the  Con- 
gress and  represented  his  district,  State 
and  Nation  faithfully  and  well. 

He  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultui-e  where  he  as- 
.sisted  in  the  drafting  of  much  important 
farm  legislation. 

Lester  Johnson  was  a  great  American 
an  outstanding  legislator  and  his  con- 
tributions to  his  country  during  his 
career  of  pubhc  service  will  serve  as  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of  extending 
this  expression  of  my  deepesf  sympathy 
to  members  of  the  Lester  Johnson  family 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  jolii 
my  colleagues  In  paying  homage  to  our 
late,  good  friend,  Lester  Johnson. 

Lester  Johnson  was  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, a  wai-m  and  helpful  friend,  and  a 
capable  legislator.  He  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  a  skilled  parUamen- 
tarlan.  His  advice  was  always  eagerly 
sought  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  Wis- 
consin delegation  In  Congress  was 
strengthened  by  his  presence.  His  deci- 
sion not  to  run  for  reelection  in  1964  was 
a  loss  to  this  body  and  to  our  State.  His 
d^ath  last  week  was  a  loss  to  his  friends 
htoe  and  at  home.  His  lifetime  of  service 
vteVL  merits  the  tribute  we  pay  to  his 
memory  today. 
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NEED    FOR    MORE    PENSION 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Cornell)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  is  unquestionably  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  in  pension  reform. 
Included  In  Its  provisions  are  tax  incen- 
tives for  retirement  savings  for  indi- 
viduals not  covered  by  a  pension  plan. 
Under  this  law  Individuals  not  part  of  a 
qualified  retirement  plan  are  entitled  to 
take  a  tax  deduction  of  15  percent  of 
earned  income  up  to  $1,500  a  year  for 
retirement  savings  and  to  defer  the  tax 
liabUIty  until  they  start  drawing  their 
pension.  However,  there  is  no  provision 
for  such  an  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count— IRA — If  the  employer  provides 
any  type  of  pension  program — no  matter 
how  inadequate  it  may  be. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  on  December 
8,  1971,  President  Nixon  pointed  out  that 
many  individuals  are  not  covered  by  pri- 
vate pension  plans  and  he  recommended 
that  employees  who  wish  to  save  Inde- 
pendently for  their  retirement  or  to  sup- 
plement employer-financed  pensions 
should  be  allowed  to  deduct  amounts 
set  aside  for  these  purposes.  He  specifi- 
cally suggested  the  provisions  incorpo- 
rated hi  the  law  regardhig  individuals 
whose  employers  had  no  pension  pro- 
gram, but  he  added : 

This  proposed  reduction  v. ould  be  available 
to  those  already  covered  by  employer- 
financed  plans,  but  in  this  case  the  upper 
limit  of  $1,500  would  be  reduced  to  reflect 
pension  plan  contributions  made  bv  the  em- 
ployer. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  while  the 
provision  allowing  Individuals  to  supple- 
ment their  employer-financed  pension 
was  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  It  was  decided  to  drop  this 
feature  in  view  of  the  revenue  loss  to 
the  Treasury. 

This  is  an  inequity  which  I  and  some 
of  my  constituents  believe  should  be 
rectified.  Why  should  not  individuals  be 
entitled  to  supplement  their  employer- 
financed  pension  program  by  setting 
aside  the  difference  between  what  the 
employer  contributed  and  the  $1,500 
maximum  permitted?  Today,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  accomplish 
this. 

IRA  Is  aheady  available  to  those  not 
actively  participating  in  a  pension  plan, 
regardless  of  tiielr  income.  Now  is  the 
time  to  establish  equity  by  permitting 
individuals  with  insufficient  pensions  to 
add  to  their  employer's  plan  through 
p  supplemental  IRA  account. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  this  bill : 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  HJR.  8990 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  persons  covered  by  certain 
other  retirement  plans  to  establish"  personal 
•savings  for  retirement. 

BACKGR(>UND 

Under  existing  law  (PX.  93-406),  Indi- 
viduals not  covered  by  a  tax -qualified  pension 
plan,  a  government  retirement  plan,  or  a  tax- 


sheltered  annuity  contract  (available  to  em- 
ployees of  certain  tax-exempt  organizations) 
are  permitted  to  take  annual  tax  deductions 
for  retirement  savings  of  the  lesser  of  15  per- 
cent of  compensation  or  $1,500.  (Social  Secu- 
rity and  Railroad  Retirement  are  not  con- 
sidered Government  plans.)  Tills  bill  would 
extend  this  provision  to  individuals  covered 
by  these  retirement  plans  by  enabling  them 
to  supplement  employer  financed  pensions 
subject  to  certain  limitations  oiid  restric- 
tions. 

SECTION     I 

Section  1  of  H.R.  8990  amends  part  VII  of 
Subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (code)  (relating  to 
additional  itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals) by  striking  section  219  in  its  entirety 
and  inserting  in  lieii  thereof  a  new  fcection 
219  which  would  allow  individuals  a  limited 
doduction  for  certain  amounts  saved  for 
retirement  purposes. 

Existing  law  allow.s  in  ihe  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, a  tax  deduction  for  amounts  paid  in 
cash  during  the  taxable  year  by  or  on  behali 
of  such  individual  for  his  benefit  into  ( U^  an 
individual  retirement  account  (describwl  in 
.'section  408(a) ),  (2)  an  individual  retirement 
annuity  (described  In  section  408(b) ),  (3)  a 
retirement  bond  (described  in  section  409  but 
only  if  the  bond  is  not  redeemed  within  12 
months  of  the  date  of  its  issuance ) .  Tlie  new 
section  219(a)  would  retain  these  provisions 
and. also  allow  tax  deductions  for  employee 
contributions  into  a  tax-qualified  retirement 
plan  (described  in  section  401(a)  and  whicii 
is  exempt  from  tax  imder  section  501(a)), 
and  for  the  purchase  of  a  tax-sheltered  an- 
nlty  contract  (described  in  section  403(b)) 
which  is  available  to  employees  of  certaiii 
types  of  tax-exempt  organizations.  Section 
219(a)  also  provides,  as  with  existing  law, 
that  any  amount  paid  by  an  employer  con- 
stitutes payment  of  compensation  to  the 
employee  (other  than  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual who  is  an  employee  witliin  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)  (l) )  which  is  Includable 
in  the  employee's  gross  income,  whether  or 
not  a  deduction  for  such  payment  is  allow- 
able under  this  section  to  the  employee  after 
the  application  of  new  section  219(b). 

The  new  section  219(b)  (1)  retains  the  cur- 
rent maximum  tax  deduction  allowable  to 
an  individual  for  any  taxable  year  for  retire- 
ment savings  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15 
percent  of  the  compensation  iucUidable  in 
his  gross  income  for  such  taxable  year,  or 
$1,500,  whichever  is  less.  However,  new  sub- 
section 219(b)(2)  provides  that  the  limi- 
tation otherwise  determined  under  proposed 
section  219(b)(1)  is  to  be  reduced  by  the 
pmoimt  of  any  contributions  made  on  behalf 
of  the  taxpayer  during  such  taxable  year  by 
his  employer  (including  an  employer  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  (4) )  to  an  em- 
ployees' trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt- from  tax  \inder  section  501 
(a)  and  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  con- 
tract described  in  section  403(b). 

•Section  210(b)  (2)  provides  that  in  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  amount  of  contributions 
paid  on  behalf  of  an  individual  by  his  em- 
ployer for  his  taxable  year  may,  at  the  option 
oi  the  individual,  be  considered  to  be  the 
lesser  of  7  percent  of  his  compensation,  or 
the  percent  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  em- 
ployer's aggregate  contribution  to  the  plan 
by  the  aggregate  compensation  paid  to  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  plan  times  his  com- 
pensation. 

The  new  section  219(b)  (3)  provides  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  has  earned'  in- 
come which  is  not  subject  to  tax  under  the 
Self-Employment  Contributions  Act  (chap- 
ter 2  of  the  code),  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  (chapter  21  of  the  code), 
or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  (chap- 
ter 22  of  the  code),  no  deduction  is  to  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  amounts  described  in 
the  first  .sentence  of  proposed  section  219(a) 


except  to  the  extent  that  such  amoimts  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  (or,  if  the 
taxpayer  has  some  earned  Income  which  is 
subject  to  any  of  such  taxes,  the  Increase  In 
tax)  that  would  be  Imposed  upon  such  in- 
come by  section  3101  of  the  code  (relating  to 
the  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  for  such 
taxable  year  if  such  income  constitutes  wages 
(as  defined  In  section  3121(a)  of  the  code) 
received  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  3121(b)  of 
tlie  code) . 

The  remaining  provisions  of  section  1  re- 
tain existing  law  in  regard  to  contributions 
after  age  TOVz,  recontributed  amounts, 
amomiis  contributed  under  endowment  con- 
tiai'i ,  and  definitions  and  special  rules. 

SECTION    2 

niis  amendment  applies  wiih  ret-pect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  aiier  De<t-mber  31. 
1974.  V 


ACCELERATING  CAPITAL  FORMA- 
TION MEANS  A  HIGHER  STAND- 
ARD OF  LIVING— MORE  JOBS  AND 
HIGHER  REAL  WAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tiie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Ls  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  a  re  two 
ways  to  guarantee  productivity  and  pros- 
perity. 

On  one  hand,  the  worker-s  can  work 
harder  and  longer. 

On  the  other,  we  can  have  more  and 
better  tools. 

Given  those  two  options — and  witli  a 
strong  personal  belief  that  everj'  Ameri- 
can wants  to  improve  our  standard  of 
living,  so  our  children  will  have  a  bet- 
ter life — I  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  renew  America's  commitment 
to  guaranteeing  enough  investment  capi- 
tal to  bu.V  the  tools  we  must  have  to  in- 
crease our  productivity  and  to  create 
jobs. 

Look  at  the  past  200  years — or  even  the 
past  100  years — of  our  historj'.  Compare 
the  standards  of  living  then  with  today. 
The  average  American  family  today  en- 
joys a  standard  of  living  which,  only  a 
centuiT  ago,  was  not  dreamed  of.  "The 
things  we  take  for  granted  today  were 
not  even  invented  then. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  men  and 
women  were  working  12  to  16  hours  a 
day  and  6  or  more  days  each  week.  Child 
labor  was  common.  Horses  were  drawing 
the  coal  from  the  mines.  Electrical  power 
was  only  at  the  threshold  of  being  har- 
nessed. The  internal  combustion  engine 
was  In  Its  infancy.  Machines  were  onl,v 
beginning  to  come  Into  substantial  use. 
And  the  use  of  these  machines  created 
jobs;  It  did  not  eliminate  them. 

Prosperity  reached  a  level  never  knontii 
in  the  world's  history.  Workei-s'  wages 
reached  a  level  unprecedented  m  any 
economy. 

This  happened  not  because  we  worked 
longer  or  harder — leisure  time  today  Ls 
miparalleled  In  any  society — but  because 
we  had  better,  more  efficient  tools. 

The  foimdation  for  this  prosperity  was 
capital — the  funds  with  which  to  build 
plants  and  bu5'  and  replace  equipment. 
It  is  capital  and  its  system — capitalism — 
that  has  helped  more  than  any  other  fac- 
tor to  improve  our  standard  of  living. 
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Without  that  capital,  the  American 
worker  would  not  produce  mor ;  and  bet- 
ter things  per  hour  of  work  than  the 
serfs  of  feudal  days.  He  woulc  not  earn 
more.  And  he,  like  them,  wou  d  live  on 
a  thin  line  of  existence. 

All  measures  which  preclude  adequate 
capital  formation  or  even  cause  capital 
decumulation  are.  tlierefore,  totli  anti- 
labor  and  antisocial  in  effect.  They  aie 
antilabor  in  the  sense  they  c  estroy  or 
threaten  jobs.  They  are  antii  ocial  be- 
cause they  reduce  our  ability    o  resolve 
human  problems. 
Proof  of  this  abounds. 
James  Watt,  the  inventor  of   he  steam 
engine,   which  started   to  rev  >Iutionize 
the  modern  world,  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  competitive  struggle 
to  make  a  better  engine  and  tell  it  for 
less,  did  more  to  take  women  md  chil- 
dren out  of  the  coal  mines  ani  off  the 
towpaths  of  the  canal  boats,  more  to 
take  children  out  of  the  factoiies,  than 
all  the  19th  century  social  activ  sts  com- 
bined. Yet  Watt  would  be  unk  lown  to- 
day if  a  man  named  Matthew  Boulton 
had  not  risked  $150,000  of  C£  pital  on 
Watt's  Invention. 

Aluminum  was  so  expensive  in  1870 
that  Napoleon  III  of  Prance  had  an 
aluminum  table  set  for  state  dir  ners.  for 
It  was  more  valuable  than  golc .  Today, 
aluminum  is  found  in  all  American 
kitchens,  no  matter  how  humb  e. 

As  far  back  as  the  Second  Wo  rid  War, 
it  was  estimated  that  electri:  power 
alone  in  this  country  was  pe)  forming 
the  work  equal  to  the  labor  o  half  a 
billion  men— 500,000,000— wor  dng  8 
hours  a  day — 4  billion  man-hours  per 
day.  It  would  be  many  times  that  by 
now. 
Just  100  years  ago,  it  took  a 
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produce  the  same  amount  of  wh  eat  that 
today  can  be  produced  with  just  a 
single  hour  of  human  labor.  What  did 
It?  The  steel  plow,  tractor,  hiirvester, 
better  seed  and  cheap  transportation. 
Coincidentally,  it  is  American  wlieat  that 
today  is  asked  to  feed  those  nations  that 
adopted  the  antlcapitallstic  views  of 
Karl  Marx.  1 

All  the  inventions  of  Edison.  Ford, 
Whitney,  McCormick,  Stehimetz,  and 
all  the  other  countless  inventor*  of  the 
age  would  have  been  for  nothiig,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  investmeiu  capital 
it  took  to  get  those  productions  into  the 
production  line  and  into  our  homes  and 
factories.  It  has  been  more  an4  better 
tools,  representing  capital  investment, 
that  has  made  the  difference  in  tiie  con- 
quest of  starvation.  1 

Capital  Is  the  key  to  tomorrow's 
growth,  as  much  as  it  has  been]  to  our 
past  growth,  prosperity,  jobs  arid  free- 
doms. 


House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  support  of  tax  reforms  designed  to 
foster  capital  accumulation  more  quick- 
ly. 

I  use  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  points 
I  made  in  that  testimony. 

I  feel  confident  most  Members  share 
the  same  basic  objectives  of  tax  reform: 
First,  assuring  more  jobs  within  tlie 
private  sector,  so  as  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  to  return  persons  to  tax- 
generating,  instead  of  tax -consuming, 
status: 

Second,  increasing  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  real,  not  inflated,  terms; 

Third,  improving  production  efficiency. 
i.o  as  to  produce  more  goods  at  less 
costs,  goods  which  are  improved  in  their 
quality:  and. 

Lastly,  attalnhig  a  durable,  stable 
economic  recovery  without  added  reli- 
ance on  the  instruments  of  governments 
and  its  policies,  which  too  often  have 
unforeseen  counterproductive  effects. 

A  steady  and  durable  economic  re- 
covery—first bringing  jobs  which  were 
lost  back  Into  being  and  then  creating 
new  ones  for  a  growing  work  force — can 
be  buttressed  by  tax  reform.  This  must 
be  our  focus. 

There  is  little  room  here  for  the  classic 
lines  of  debate,  be  they  Liberal  against 
Conservative,  Democrat  against  Re- 
pubhcan,  management  against  labor, 
or  the  "little  guy"  against  the  "fat  cat." 
Ideological  doctrines,  public  posturing, 
paii:i«an  attitudes,  and  adherence  to  real 
or  imagined  interest  alliances  cannot  be 
substituted  for  well-reasoned  conclu- 
sions derived  with  precise  logic  from 
sound  premises. 

As  most  Members  are  aware,  I  have 
concentrated  my  efforts  on  trying  to  help 
create  jobs  and  improve  oiur  standard  of 
living.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  am  deeply  aware 
of  the  difQculty  of  setting,  and  then  ad- 
hering to,  priorities  and  of  determining 
the  best  ways  to  achieve  goals  embodied 
in  them.  It  is  also  a  difficult  task  to 
give  consistency  to  what  emerges  from 
our  committees. 

My  own  studies  have  drawn  me  to- 
ward certain  conclusions  about  what 
probably  lies  before  us.  We  know  we  can 
better  forecast  the  future  behavior  of 
people,  governments,  and  economies  by 
better  understanding  their  past  behavior. 
This  is  no  less  true  for  the  ways  in  which 
tax  poUcles,  spending  patterns,  and  regu- 
lations relate  to  our  own  economy  and 
way  of  life. 

Tax  reform  can  be  instituted  most 
effectively  wiUiln  this  context. 

THE  BASIS  roB  nrruxx  action 


TAX  BITORM  SROXTU)  rOCTTS  ON 
rORMATION 


CAP  TAL 


In  Mareh  of  this  year  I  lntro<  uced  a 
bill,  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  of  197  »,  a  bill 
designed  to  accelerate  the  formation  of 
capital  needed  to  assiu-e  a  grdwth  in 
jobs  and  productivity — a  growth  in  pros- 
perity. The  act,  most  recently  lelntro- 
duced  as  H.R.  8053,  is  now  co6p<fnsored 
by  over  80  Members  of  the  House,  and 
support  for  its  enactment  gi-ows  daily. 

I    testified    last    Fi-iday    before    the 


Only  people  pay  taxes. 

They  pay  some  taxes  du-ectly — Income 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  et  cetera.  They  pay 
others  indirectly — through  higher  prices 
they  pay  for  goods  and  services  they 
purchase,  for  corporations  taxes  are  a 
cost  of  doing  business  that  Is  ptissed  to 
the  consiuner.  These  latter  taxes  taclude 
corporate  taxes,  real  estate  and  sales 
taxes  paid  by  corporations,  and  so  forth. 
The  point  Is;  Only  the  people  pay  taxes. 

And,  they  are  paying  more  taxes  every 
year.  And,  it  should  not  be  that  way. 
Why  is  it? 


When  an  institution  knows  it  will  have 
a  known  amount  of  dollars  with  which 
to  work,  it  usually  devises  means  to  ex- 
pend those  dollars.  Parkinson's  law. 
thus,  states  spending  will  rise  to  meet 
income.  That  is  a  truth  demonstrated  by 
our  national  experience  in  recent  years. 
There  is  a  corollary  to  Parkinson's  law 
which  more  accurately  describes  the 
tendencies  of  Congress:  Present  spend- 
ing rises  to  exceed  present  income  in  ex- 
pectation that  future  increases  in  reve- 
nues wiU  cover  that  spending.  This  has 
meant  an  ever-increasing  amoimt  of  dol- 
lars being  taken  from  the  taxpayers  by 
governments. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  collections 
have  risen  markedly,  as  percentages  of 
national  income,  during  the  past  half 
century.  In  1929,  such  tax  coUections 
constituted  only  13  percent  of  total  na- 
tional income.  By  1950,  it  had  risen  to 
26  percent.  By  1974,  it  had  risen  to  40 
percent.  If  present  trends  continue,  by 
1985,  total  Government's  share  of  na- 
tional personal  income  will  have  in- 
creased to  54  percent — more  than  half 
the  people's  earnings.  And,  of  course,  this 
is  only  the  nominal  collection,  not  the  to- 
tal, for  it  does  not  reflect  the  effects  of 
mflation— the  unlegislated  tax. 

There  are  ways  in  which  this  problem 
can  be  addressed. 

We  can  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of 
Government  spending,  thereby  lessening 
both  tax  burdens  and  inflation-fuelhig 
deficits.  Any  significant  reduction  In  the 
giowth  of  Government  spending  is  un- 
likely to  occur  in  the  near  future,  given 
present  reahties,  even  though  I  strongly 
advocate  it. 

Or,  we  could  place  a  ceiling  on  Gov- 
ernment revenue— a  celling  on  total  tax 
collections— estabhshed  in  relation  to 
aggregate  national  personal  income. 
Government  revenue  could  continue  to 
grow,  as  the  national  economy  grew,  but 
the  percentage  that  revenue  bore  to  the 
peoples'  livelihood  could  not  grow.  Prior- 
ities would  have  to  be  more  stringenUy 
established  within  Government,  and  the 
growth  of  Government  in  relation  to  the 
total  economy  would  be  brought  under 
effective  control.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation, tiUe  I  of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act. 
H.R.  4175,  which  would  accomplish  these 
objectives. 

Or,  we  can,  more  realistically,  hold  the 
size  of  Government  at  more  or  less  Its 
present  level,  Including  the  taxes  needed 
to  sustam  its  activities,  bring  our  pro- 
ductivity back  hito  compeUtlon  with  that 
of  other  countries,  regain  and  create 
jobs  for  a  growing  work  force,  increase 
our  standard  of  living  In  real,  not  Inflated 
terms,  and  resolve  problems  by  relying 
on  Government  as  the  final,  not  the  first, 
resort— all  by  concenti-ating  on  the  for- 
mulation of  capital. 

The  greatest  Inequity  of  all  In  our  tax 
system  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  jobs  and 
the  Income  which  would  have  been  de- 
rived from  them,  losses  occasioned  by 
anticapital  tax  policies.  Capital-conscious 
tax  reforms  should  be  enacted  during 
this  Congress. 

It  Is  time  we  stop  talking  about  how 
to  divide  the  economic  pie  among  the  var- 
ious segments  of  the  economy  and  start 
concentrating  on  ways  In  which  to  In- 
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crease  the  size  of  that  pie.  Tlie  most  ef- 
fective way  that  can  be  done  Is  to  In- 
crease per  capita  investment  within  the 
economy.  The  pie  can  be  increased:  Look 
at  tlie  past  200  years  of  our  national  ex- 
i.^tence  and  compare  the  standards  of 
living.  That  Is  tlie  proof. 

THE    ROLE    OF    CAPITAL 


As  I  said  earliel',  capitalism  has  im- 
proved the  standard  of  living  of  the  wage 
earners  to  an  unprecedented  level. 

The  increase  in  capital,  relative  to  the 
work  force,  is  the  key,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  recovery  from  the  immediate 
recession,  but  also  as  to  the  longrun  as- 
surance of  prosperity. 

It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  of  economics 
tliat  tlie  real  wage  is  determined  by  the 
productivity  of  labor.  The  greater  the 
productivity  of  labor,  tlie  higher  the  real 
wage.  The  productivity  of  labor  is  de- 
termined in  largest  measure  by  the 
amount  and  quality  of  capital  with  which 
the  work  force  has  to  work.  The  produc- 
tivity of  labor  increases  in  large  part  as 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  capital 
stock  Increases.  The  demand  for  labor 
increases  as  labor  productivity  increases. 
Therefore,  the  surest  way  to  create  jobs 
and  higher  real  wages — as  well  as  a  larg- 
er tax  base  and  economic  growth — is  to 
create  capital. 

This  estabhshed  principle  of  economics 
is  respected  throughout  the  world  and  Is 
challenged  by  posturing  principally  on- 
ly in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
the  two  countries  in  the  industrialized 
world  now  with  the  lowest  gross  savings 
as  a  percent  of  gross  national  product 
In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
the  beUef  Is  too  widely  found  that  the  way 
to  create  jobs  and  economic  growth  Is 
through  Government  stimulation  of  con- 
sumption. The  aggregate  demand  fixa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  pictures  Government  spend- 
ing as  a  substitute  for  Investment  spend- 
ing In  job  creation,  is  not  found  as  per- 
vasively elsewhere  In  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  worldwide  emphasis  on 
capital  formation,  certain  statements  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  recent  weeks  have  caused  me  con- 
cern. 

These  statements  describe  measures 
designed  to  promote  savings  and  invest- 
ment as  "unusual"  and  allege  they  dis- 
tort the  tax  structure.  They  find  it  gen- 
erous, normal,  and  equitable  that  Invest- 
ment income  in  the  United  States  is,  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  only  taxed  twice— 
once  at  the  corporate  level  at  an  approx- 
imate effective  rate  of  35-percent  and 
again  at  the  individual's  level  at  what 
they  say  Is  an  effective  rate  of  32-percent. 
In  the  worldwide  context.  It  is  these 
views  which  are  truly  imusual. 

They  also  define  the  cost  of  any  meas- 
ures designed  to  aid  the  fonnatlon  of 
capital  In  a  noneconomlc  way.  Capital 
formation  cannot  be  meaningfully  de- 
scribed as  "tax  expenditures."  Not  only 
does  capital  formation  increase  the  tax 
base,  but  the  relevant  cost  concept  in 
economics  Is  opportunity  cost.  And,  the 
opportunity  cost  of  not  aiding  the  for- 
mation of  capital  is  the  economic  growth, 
higher  real  wages,  and  jobs  that  are  fore- 
gone. It  is  impossible  to  aid  any  group 
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by  penalizing  capital  formation,  as  wel- 
fare-oriented Sweden  readily  under- 
stands. 

Views,  such  as  these,  are  sometimes 
portrayed  as  representative  of  progres- 
sive economic  opinion,  but  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  portray  such  views  as 
isolated.  That  such  views  are  in  a  minor- 
ity does  not  discredit  them,  but  that  they 
are  associated  with  poUcies  that  have 
brought  about  the  economic  decline  of 
Great  Britain  and  which  threaten  the 
viability  of  the  U.S.  economy  does. 

The  allegations  that  there  is  no  capital 
shoi-tage  and  that  the  only  constraint 
on  iiivestment  is  the  recession  leads  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  same  old  pohcies  that 
have  caused  much  of  the  trouble. 

TAX  POLICIES  CANNOT  BE  SEPARATED  FROM 
MONETAEY  POLICIES 

The  policy  Idea  that  Government  defi- 
cits are  ipso  facto  stimulative  is  false. 
The  problem  with  all  deficits  is  that  they 
must  be  financed. 

The  Government  can  finance  its 
deficits  by  borrowing  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  by  borrowing  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  When  the 
Government  borrows  from  the  Federal 
Resei-ve,  the  supply  of  money  increases 
relative  to  the  supply  of  goods,  thus 
sooner  or  later  forcing  prices  to  rise  and 
the  value  of  dollars  to  fall.  In  effect, 
with  newly  created  money  in  the  hands 
of  Government  spending  agencies  and 
their  beneficiaries,  goods  and  services  are 
bid  away  from  the  private  sector,  which 
in  OTU*  economy  is  where  capital  forma- 
tion predominantly  takes  place. 

When  the  Government  borrows  from 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  no 
new  money  creation  takes  place.  But  hi 
order    to    purchase    the    Government's 
bonds  the  private  sector  must  reduce 
either  its  current  consumption  or  its 
current  Investment.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment's expenditures  consist  heavily  of 
transfer  payments  which  go  for  current 
consumption,    to   the   extent   that   the 
bcmd  sales  which  finance  these  expendi- 
tures are  at  the  expense  of  private  in- 
vestment, the  net  effect  through  time  of 
Government   borrowing   from   the   pri- 
vate sector  is  to  Increase  the  demand  for 
currently  produced  goods  relative  to  the 
demand  for  future  produced  goods.  The 
ccwnposition    of    total    expenditures    is 
altered  toward  more  current  consump- 
tion demands  and  less  current  Invest- 
ment demands.  The  effect  through  time 
Is  to  decrease  the  supply  of  goods  rela- 
tive to  the  demand  for  goods,  thus  caus- 
ing the  average  of  all  prices  to  rise.  In 
this  way,  even  deficits  that  do  not  result 
In  money  creation  can  be  Inflationary. 
Deficits,  however  they  are  financed  eat 
Into  capital  formation,  either  through 
inflation  or  the  crowding  out  of  Invest- 
ment. 

Whether  the  Government's  deficits 
are  financed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  or 
by  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
their  effect  Is  to  reduce  the  formation 
of  capital.  Potential  capital  is.  thus,  de- 
stroyed In  the  billions  by  crowdhig  out 
and  by  Inflation. 

To  conthiue  with  the  policy  advocated 
by  many  is  to  worsen  the  capital  shcHt- 
age.  We  are  now  paying  the  costs  of  hav- 
ing concentrated  too  heavily  on  con- 


sumption. The  slow  pace  of  capital  for- 
mation In  our  country  is  attributable  in 
large  measure  to  the  bias  of  our  present 
tax  laws.  The  United  States  devotes  less 
of  Its  gross  national  product  to  invest- 
ment than  any  other  major  nation. 

The  following  figures  relate  the  rate 
of  investment  to  economic  growth  in 
seven  industrialized  countries: 

THE  COSTS  OF  FAVORING  COriSUMPTION 


1960-73  in- 
vestment as  a 
percentage  of 
real  gross  na- 
tional product 


1970-73  froMth  rates 

Output  per      Peil  (ran  na- 
maii-bour     tional  pniduct 


Percent  Rank  Percent  Rink  Percent     Rank 


Japan 35.0 

Germany 25.8 

France 24.5 

Canada .  31.8 

Italy 20.5 

United 

Kingdom 18.5 

United 

States 17.5 
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Sources:  Weekly  staff  letter,  David  L.  Babson  &  Co.   Inc 
Investment  Counsel,  Boston,  Mass.,  Thursday,  iune  12,  1975 
and  "The  Need  for  Productive  Tax  Relonn  to  Enerilie  Econemc 
Growth  and  Employment,"  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Th« 
Busrness  Roundtable,  May  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  bring  sev- 
eral points  to  mind. 

First,  Japan  has  increased  its  output 
per  man-hour  and  its  real  GNP  faster 
than  any  other  nation.  The  next  four 
countries  are  in  the  middle  performance 
range,  while  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  both  with  low  invest- 
ment rates,  are  at  the  bottom  both  in 
terms  of  productivity  gains  and  economic 
growth. 

Second,  nearly  all  these  nations  give 
more  favorable  tax  treatment  to  ci«)ital 
investment.  Unless  changed,  this  means 
further  loss  of  markets  and  jobs  to  these 
competitor  coimtries,  and  it  means  a  de- 
cline of  our  world  position. 

Third,  the  United  States  wiU,  more- 
over, have  to  provide  jobs  for  7  million 
more  persons  in  its  labor  force  by  1980, 
and  upgrade  the  productivity  and  eam-^ 
ing  power  of  the  present  labor  force 
By  1980,  it  wIU  take  an  investment  of 
nearly  $35,000  to  support  the  average 
worker  with  needed  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  in  some  Industries  the  figure 
is  many,  many  times  that. 

Fourth,  It  is  estimated  that  In  the  pe- 
riod 1977-80,  nonfinancial  corporations 
will  have  to  raise  and  invest  about  $312 
billion  each  year,  compared  with  $210 
billion  hi  1974.  If  this  Is  not  done,  the 
Nation  faces  a  worsening  situation  of 
chronic  Inflation,  unemployment,  and 
stagnation. 

How  badly  biased  against  savings  and 
Investment  are  our  tax  laws? 

The  major  sources  of  Governmlu,t 
revenue  haclude,  first,  taxes  on  consunjpX 
tlon,  such  as  sales  taxes  and  excise  taxes;) 
second,  taxes  on  Income,  such  as  wages, 
prcrfits,  capital  gains,  and  so  forth;  and, 
third,  taxes  on  wealth,  largely  real  prop- 
erty. 

The  follo^^'Ing  flgiu-es  show  the  break- 
down of  tax  receipts  from  major  tources 
In  nine  develc^^ed  nations  for  1973.  the 
most  up-to-date  Information  pnbUcly 
available: 
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Source:  Weekly  Staff  Letter,  David  L  Bib?of  A  Co.,  Inc..  Investment  Counsel,  Boston,  f^ass.,  Thursday,  June  12, 1975. 


Several  points  are  in  order  v  i|li  resi^ect 
to  these  figures  too. 

First,  the  United  States  cbtsjins 
of  its  revenue  from  taxes  on 
income  and  wealth  than  any 
tlon  shown,  except  Prance.  By 
token,  the  United  States  relies 
on  consumption  taxes.  This  relitive 
phasls,  between  taxes  on  produf  tion 
taxes  on  consimiption.  points 
tent  to  which  Federal  economifc 
have  favored  consumer  demaiKi 
expense  of  savings  and  capital. 

Second,  the  United  States  collects 
percent  of  its  tax  receipts  from 
income.  The  largest  part  of  th^se 
Ings — about  $4  out  of  $5 — 
wages  and  salaries.  Anotlier  1( 
is  accounted  for  by  capital  gains 
dividends,  and  other  investment 
while   the   remainder   i.*; 
miscellaneous  sources. 
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Third,  personal  income  is  taxe  d 
on  a  graduated  scale  in  which 
Federal  rate  on  an  added  dollar 
come  is  70  percent.  Even  for 
income  groups.  State  and  local 
bring  the  incremental  rate  up 
40  percent  or  more.  In  addition 
ing  incentives,  high  rate  scales 
difficult  to  accumulate  capital 
rent  income. 

Fourth,  moreover,  as  inflatioii  pushes 
more  and  more  families  into  the  higher 
brackets,  taxes  take  an  increasl  ig  share 
of  income  without  any  change  ii  i  legisla 
tlon.  Nearly  2  out  of  every  5  f  am  Llies  now 
earn  over  $15,000  a  year,  comsared  to 
one  1  in  20  In  1960.  The  fast^  rise  in 
income  taxes  than  in  earnings  deepened 
the  decline  in  average  real  take-qome  pay 
during  recent  years. 

As  to  this  last  point.  Canada  [recently 
puts  its  graduated  income  tax  brackets 
on  an  inflation-adjusted  basis.  This  Is 
commonly  referred  to  as  index  ition,  or 
indexing,  and  I  support  it.  As  pi  Ices  vise, 
the  boundaries  of  each  bracket  go  up  as 
well,  so  that  Inflationao'  incoiie  gains 
do  not  raise  the  overall  tax  rat^s.  By  re 
moving  the  extra  advantage  tl  at  Gov- 
ernment revenues  derive  from  inflation, 
this  adjustment  imposes  a  little  more 
discipline  on  public  spending  po  icies. 

TRE  BASIC   CHOICES   BEFORE   1  'S 

Tliere  are  essentially  two  choices  be- 
fore us. 

We  can  continue  in  the  dinction  of 
policies  designed  to  assure  prosperity 
through  increased  consumption.  This  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  more  reo;nt  past, 
and  Its  failure  ought  to  convlnci  >  us  that 
prosperity  cannot  be  assured)  in  this 
manner. 
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Or,  we  can  renew  policies  designed  to 
accelerate  the  formation  of  the  invest- 
ment capital  needed  to  assure  prosperity 
through  increased  productivity.  Put  in 
another  way,  is  the  probem — short-term 
and  long-range — in  the  American  econ- 
omy most  effectively  remediable  by 
stimulation  of  demand  or  by  stimulation 
of  production,  of  supply. 

What  the  preceding  section  boils  down 
to  is  a  number  of  points,  but  a  key  one 
relates  to  the  higher  price-inducing 
characteristics  of  continued  stimulation 
of  demand. 

The  presentations  and  questions-and- 
answers  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  have  focused  on  an  awareness 
of  this  choice — stimulate  demand  or 
stimulate  supply.  The  fundamental  role 
of  capital,  as  well  as  the  legitimacy  of 
assertions  that  it  is  in  shorter  supply, 
have  been  debated  at  length.  The  capital 
shortage  is  called,  by  some,  no  shortage 
at  all,  or  at  worse  only  a  brief  reflection 
of  the  recession.  Plant  production  is  held 
by  them  to  be  at  much  less  than  full  ca- 
pacity, and  this  is  viewed  as  a  conspiracy 
of  sorts  to  hold  down  production. 

THE  CAPITAL  SHORTAGE  IS  A  REALITV 

There  is  a  capital  shortage  in  the 
United  States.  And,  it  is  not  a  passing 
product  of  the  current  recession. 

During  the  1960's,  a  period  which  saw 
much  prosperity  and  most  certainly  pre- 
ceded the  present  recession,  the  United 
States  had  the  worst  record  of  capital  in- 
vestment among  the  major  industrial- 
ized nations.  Correspondingly,  our  re- 
cords of  productivity  growth  during  this 
period  were  also  among  the  lowest  of  the 
major  industrialized  nations. 

As  other  nations  have  chamieled  rela- 
tively more  of  their  resources  into  capi- 
tal formation  and  have  thereby  acquired 
more  modern  plants  and  machinery,  they 
have  eroded  our  competitive  edge  in 
world  markets.  The  logical  consequence 
of  such  patterns  has  occurred:  The  loss 
of  jobs  in  the  American  work  force. 

Amor\g  the  industrialized  nations,  a 
high  rate  of  capital  formation  and  in- 
vestment is  clearly  associated  with  ad- 
vances in  productivity  and  real  per 
capita  income.  Conversely,  low  rates  of 
capital  investment  go  with  sluggish 
growth  and  constitute  an  actual  penalty 
on  real  labor  income. 

That  the  average  private  investment, 
as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product,  has  a  direct  affect  on  the  aver- 
age annual  growth  in  productivity, 
measured  as  output  per  man  hour.  Is 
clearly  showai  by  the  following  table: 


INTERNATIONAL    COMPARISONS    OF    INVESTMENT    AMD 
PRODUCTIVITY,  1960  73 


Average  private  in- 
vestment as  a 
percent  of  gross 
national  product 
(excluding 
defense 
expenditure;) 


Average  annual 
growth  in  produf- 
tivity  (output  per 
man-hour) 


Percent 


Japan 33.4 

Germany 26.2 

France 24.9 

Canada. 22.4 

Italy 21.4 

United  Kingdom..  18.9 

United  states 18.0 


Rank      Percent 


Rank 


Source:  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  as  reported  in  congres- 
sional staff  brie#ng  on  capital  formation,  NAM,  Feb.  20,  Wb. 
p.  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  our  Nation — 
and  this  Congress — be  more  fully  con- 
cerned with  the  relationship  between 
capital  investment  and  prosperity. 

History  and  economic  theory  show  true 
prosperity,  measured  in  real  and  con- 
stant terms,  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
increases  in  capital  investment  per  cap- 
ita. I  have  elaborated  on  this  point  else- 
where in  my  remarks. 

We  have  a  growing  work  force.  Many 
things  will  affect  the  productivity  and 
real  wage  rates  of  that  work  force. 

If  we  want  to  maintain  the  post-World 
War  n  ratio  between  capital  and  labor, 
we  can  project  the  capital  formation 
growth  requirements.  If  that  were  all 
there  were  to  it.  we  could  let  the  market 
work  it  out.  But.  that  is  not  all  there  is 
to  it. 

We  have  new  capital  requirements,  re- 
quired by  law  as  reflections  of  existing 
public  policy,  principally  those  relating 
to  environmental  and  occupational 
safety  standards.  There  has  been  a  very 
large  increment  of  government-man- 
dated capital  requirements.  This  is  the 
problem — of  assuring  additional  capital 
growth,  beyond  the  post-World  War  II 
levels,  to  meet  these  new  requirements  as 
well  as  the  old,  phis  a  known  growth 
factor.  If  we  do  not,  the  ratio  will  be 
substantially  altered  against  jobs,  and 
the  real  wage  rates  will  rise  more  slowl.v 
in  the  future. 

Looked  at  positively,  if  we  find  the 
capital  to  make  up  for  the  potential 
shortfall  of  capital,  we  would  reduce 
poverty  by  millions,  create  millions  of 
new  jobs  and  construct  millions  of 
new  housing  iinlts  and  increase  the 
standard  of  living  substantially.  This  is 
an  objective  well  worth  the  pursuit  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Looked  at  negatively,  if  we  fail  to  find 
the  capital  to  make  up  this  pot«ntial 
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shortfall,  we  will  not  see  poverty  reduced 
by  that  level,  or  that  many  new  jobs  cre- 
ated, or  that  many  new  housing  units 
built,  or  that  standard  of  living  attained. 
This  is  well  worth  avoiding. 

We  should  never  be  under  an  illusion 
that  eveiT  doUar  placed  into  capital  goes 
into  expansion  of  production.  To  the 
contrary,  capital  is  usually  divided  in 
four  ways.  Some  of  it  does  go  into  expan- 
sion. But,  a  large  component,  usually  the 
largest,  goes  for  replacement  of  existing 
capital  assets  with  nearly  identical  ones. 
Other  capital  goes  into  conversion  of 
existing  capital  assets  into  similar  but 
technologically  improved  ones.  And, 
other  capital  goes  into  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment  and  OSHA-mandated 
compulsory  conversions. 

Parenthetically,  another  substantial 
factor,  which  will  come  into  our  equation 
in  the  figures  we  will  soon  be  receiving  on 
the  past  fiscal  year,  are  capital  require- 
ments for  conversion  from  oil  and  gas 
to  coal.  This  will  be  included  in  the  con- 
version column  but  the  growth  in  that 
column  will  be  at  the  expense  of  expan- 
sion. 

Specific  instances  of  inadequate  capital 
we  legion,  and  a  great  number  have 
been  presented  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
Let  me  mention  but  a  few. 
First,  last  week  the  Republic  Steel 
Corp.  announced  it  was  idling  about  700 
immediately  at  its  Buffalo  area  plant, 
with  a  projected  total  idling  of  about 
1,200  to  1,400.  Similar  Republic  Steel 
operations  were  idled  in  Canton  and 
Massillon,  Ohio.  The  coi-poration  had 
been  unable  to  put  into  place  modern 
bar  mill  and  fabricating  mill  equipment 
because  of  inadequate  capital.  That 
problem  preceded  the  recession  and  was 
accentuated  over  the  past  10  years  by 
jawboning,  then  mandatory  controls, 
then  more  jawboning. 

Second,  members  of  the  American 
Paper  Institute  Invested  a  record  $3  bil- 
lion in  capital  this  year.  Yet,  known 
capital  requirements  for  its  members 
during  the  next  10  years  average  $7.5 
billion  a  year.  The  anticipated  capital 
shortfall  is  40  percent.  If  and  when  they 
do  not  obtain  necessary  capital,  it  means 
the  loss  of  jobs  which  could  have  been 
created  in  that  particular  industry,  and 
it  means  the  jeopardizing  and  possible 
loss  of  jobs  in  those  other  industries  de- 
pendent upon  paper  supply. 

Third,  members  of  that  institute  have 
already  announced  postponements  and 
cancellations  of  projects  amounting  to  an 
estimated  1  million  tons  of  capacity  by 
1977,  or  about  18  percent  of  the  plarmed 
expansion  between  1974  and  1977.  Again, 
we  are  talking  about  jobs,  not  to  men- 
tion our  position  In  world  markets,  the 
effects  the  loss  of  foreign  sales  will  have 
on  the  balance  of  pajmients,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  that  imbalance  on  inflation. 

Fourth,  on  May  21,  Rinfret  Boston 
Associates,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  pre- 
dicted that  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
current  capital  investment: 

Shortages  are  likely  to  show  up  in  specialty 
steel  products,  foundry  products,  coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas.  A  flat-out  economy,  which  is 
entirely  possible  by  late  1976,  wUl  generate 
shortages  In  paper,  chemicals,  fertilizers, 
capital  equipment  (certain  types) ,  and  elec- 
tric motors. 


Ml-.  Speaker,  stretched-out  capacity 
means  there  has  been  inadequate  capi- 
tal with  which  to  expand.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  telling — and  accurate — of  all 
measures.  A  certain  percent  of  capacity 
is  always  outdated  and  its  utilization  re- 
sults in  high  production  costs. 

IIJVXSTMENT  IS   WHAT  CXEATES   JQB8 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
jobs  for  the  labor  force. 

The  ability  of  business  to  create  jobs 
and  thereby  reduce  unemployment  de- 
pends on  its  ability  to  equip  workers 
with  the  tools  of  production,  and  to  equip 
new  workers  requires  new  investment  in 
machinery,  equipment,  and  plant. 

The  costs  of  creating  new  jobs  iias 
risen  markedly.  According  to  the  July  9 
testimony  of  Walker  Winter,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  costs 
of  creating  new  jobs  within  the  Fortune 
500  are  now  as  follows : 

{Per  job  coat] 

Petroleum    refining $177  680 

Mining 147,852 

Metal  manufacturing 50,  loi 

Chemicals 44[762 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts 28,473 

Metal  products 25^  112 

Appliances,  electronics 22!  531 

The  median  for  all  industries  was-.  23^658 

Capital  investment  is  also  essential  to 
not  losing  jobs  to  overseas  corporations 
and  to  not  losing  our  share  of  world  mar- 
kets. Some  8.6  million  people  in  the 
United  States  are  employed  in  foreign- 
trade  related  activities.  Exports  in  1974 
accounted  for  10  percent  of  xhe  gross  na- 
tional product,  providing  roughly  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  employment.  Each 
additional  billion  dollars  of  exports 
creates  about  60,000  new  jobs  at  home. 

The  creation  of  direct  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing means  many  things  to  a  com- 
munity. 

If  a  company  adds  100  extra  jobs  to  its 
payroll,  here  is  what  it  means  for  a  com- 
munity: 351  more  people,  97  more  house- 
holds, 79  more  children,  $1,036,000  addi- 
tional personal  income  per  year;  $490,000 
more  in  bank  deposits;  $565,000  more  in 
retail  sales  per  year. 

Sixty-eight  workers  employed  in  non- 
manufacturing  breaks  down  as  foUo^i-s: 
21  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade ;  ?  in  con- 
struction; 17  In  professional  services;  11 
in  transportation,  commercial,  and  utili- 
ties; 5  in  business  and  personal  services; 
6  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate; 
and  5  in  other  Industry. 

The  $565,000  more  In  retail  sales  per 
year  breaks  down  tis  follows:  $119,000  in 
groceries;  $43,000  in  eating  and  dining 
places;  $59,000  in  department  stores; 
$30,000  In  clothing  and  shoes;  $89,000  In 
auto  dealers;  $41,000  in  gas  stations; 
$23,000  In  lumber  yards  and  building  ma- 
terial dealers;  $19,000  in  drug  stores; 
$26,000  in  furniture  and  furnishings;  and 
$116,000  In  other  stores. 

When  one  understands  fully  that  there 
must  be  a  dollar  of  savings  azid  Invest- 
ment for  every  dollar  of  capital  outlay, 
the  need  to  reform  our  tax  laws  to  en- 
courage savings  and  investment,  to  stop 
the  bias  against  such  constructive  ac- 
tivity, becomes  even  more  apparent. 

^___ THE   SHORTAGE   OF   CAPTTAI.   rCMDS 

Source:   Rinfret  Boston  Associates    -Surveys  of  Capacity  Business   has   four  basic   "sOUTces"   Of 

utBizrtion",  Special  Report,  May  9, 1975,  p.  2.  funds  foT  investment:  depreciation,  re- 


Fifth,  the  research  and  consulting  firm, 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  has  concluded  the 
steel  industry  should  spend  about  $2.3 
billion  a  year  through  1983  to  replace 
obsolescent  facilities,  about  $1.7  billion 
a  year  to  expand  production  to  meet 
future  demands,  and  about  $1.4  bUlion 
a  year  to  meet  government  environ- 
mental and  occupational  safety  require- 
ments. This  totals  $5.4  billion  each  year. 
In  comparison  to  an  average  invested  of 
$1.7  billion  per  year  between  1968  and 
1972. 

These  examples  could  be  repeated  a 
hundred-fold,  a  thousand-fold  if  all  the 
needs  were  assembled  before  us. 

AN    EXAailNATlON    OF    PLANT    CAPACITY 

There  is  another  way  to  measure  In- 
adequate capital  investment:  Look  at  the 
percentage  of  use  of  plant  capacity. 

American  Industry  was  short  of  effec- 
tive production  capacity  long  before  we 
hit  the  current  and  worst  recession  since 
the  1930,  why? 

The  higher  the  current  operations  as 
a  percent  of  available  capacity,  the  less 
margin  an  industry  or  a  coi-poratlon  has 
to  expand  production  to  meet  a  gi-owth 
in  demand. 

An  example  is  in  order.  If  a  plant  Is 
operating  at  95  percent  capacity,  and  It 
then  receives  an  order  which  could  con- 
stitute an  expansion  in  production  of 
roughly  10  percent,  it  carmot  possibly — 
without  expansion  of  plant  and/or  ma- 
chinery— fill  that  order.  It  thus  does  not 
take  the  order,  and  we  have  shoitages  re- 
sulting— shortages  which  can  cause  lay- 
offs in  the  companies  dependent  upon 
the  materials  this  company  could  have 
produced  had  it  had  sufficient  capacity. 
Again,  this  means  the  loss  of  jobs. 

When  the  economy  starts  to  recover, 
capacity,  which  has  declined  somewhat 
in  utilization  In  recent  months  because 
of  the  recession,  may  not  be  able  to  keep 
pace. 

The  following  table  reflects  this: 

CAPACITY  UTIU2ATI0N  (PERCENT) 


Industry 


All  industries 

Manufacturing. 

Nonmanufacturing 

Manufacturing .... 

Durable  goods "" 

Primary  metals '. 

Iron  and  iteel 

Nonferrouj  metals 

Electrical  machinery 

Nonelectrical  roadiinery... 

Transportation  equipment. 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts. 

Aerospace 

stone,  clay  and  glass 

Ottier  durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

food  and  beverage 

Textiles 

Paper 

Chemicals... 

Petroleum 

Rubber. 

Other  nondurable  goods 

Nonmanufacturing.. 

Mining , 

Railroad 

-Air  transportation ...' 

Other  transportation 

Public  utilities 

Electric 

Gas  and  other 

Commercial  and  other...- 


Sep- 

tember 

April 

1974 

1975 

87.4 

75.5 

91.2 

79.2 

77.5 

69.4 

9L2 

79.2 

89.9 

76.6 

96.3 

82.1 

9«.2 

86.1 

96.4 

77.7 

85.1 

74.0 

92.9 

78.8 

NA 

71.0 

92.0 

67.4 

71.4 

72.8 

86.6 

71.8 

91.8 

78.9 

92.6 

81.2 

88.6 

80.3 

90.2 

71.3 

%.8 

78.5 

90.3 

72.5 

93.9 

85.0 

90.9 

63.1 

88.69 

86.4 

77.6 

69.4 

93.5 

%  ? 

91.4 

75.0 

-  75.4 

53.8 

87.6 

97.4 

74.3 

65.4 

72.2 

63.1 

90.7 

89.9 

90.7 

92.0 
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talned  earnings,  new  equity  ^harcs  of 
stock,  and  new  debt. 

Depreciation  Is  a  means  of  recapturing 
capital  allowances  solely  thrdugh  ac- 
counting measures,  but  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  conclude  al- 
lowable depreciation  for  busineis  in  1974 
fell  short  of  inflated  replacement  costs 


THE  OVfPST/^TinC 


Vtar 


Adjusted 

pretax 
profits 


1967 J62.4 

1968 65.5 

1969 58.3 

1970 44.3 


taxes 


34.1 
33.7 
27.5 


(P 


El  active 
I  icome 
cent) 


46 
52 
58 
62 


Source:  Weekly  Staff  Letter.  Oav.ri  L.  Babson 


I  Co.  Inc ,  Irvestment  Counsel.  Boston,  Mass.,  Thursday,  June  12,  1975 


adjusted 
peicent  last 
exceeded 
over  $8 
cf)mpanies 
earned 
heir  ag- 


th<y 


as  divl- 
capilal — were 
si  arehold- 
doiible  tax- 
earning 
I  if  capital 

consid- 
,  but,  in 
accumu- 
an  as- 
nflation, 
instance 
high- 
it   has 


w  th 


These  figures  are  of  interest  |to  us  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  the  effective  tax  rate  on 
pretax  Earnings  reached  71 
year.  And,  the  dividends  paid 
adjusted  after-tax  earnings  b.^ 
billion.  In  other  words.  U.S. 
actually  paid  out  more  than 
In  real  terms,  thus  reducing 
gregate  capital  base. 

Second,  the  funds  paid  out 
dends — including  returned 
taxed  a  second  time — at  the 
ers'  personal  tax  rate.  This 
ation    Imposed    on    corporate 
power  further  impairs  the  rate 
formation. 

Third,  capital  gains  taxes  ar 
ered  by  law  as  levies  on  incomp, 
effect,  they  are  a  direct  tax  on 
lated  capital.  To  the  extent  thit 
set's  value  has  risen  because  of 
the  capital  gains  tax  is  another 
of  rewarding  the  Government 
er   revenues   for    the   inflatioi 
created. 

Fourth,  one-half  of  realized  ling-term 
gains  is  taxed,  so  the  maximum  Federal 
rate  is  35  percent.  In  additior .  invest- 
ments must  be  held  longer  than  5  months 
to  qualify  for  this  treatment.  Sli  ort-term 
gains  are  taxed  at  the  full  perse  nal  rate. 
By  contrast,  most  other  develoi:  ed  coun- 
tries either  have  no  tax  on  capital  gains 
or  tax  them  very  lightly. 

I  will  return  to  business 
moment. 

New  equity  shares  of  stock 
upon  much  less  during  a 
real  earnings  so  low,  and  real 
investment  down  from  10.1 
1965  to  4.5  percent  In  1974. 
reluctant  to  invest  in  new 
by  business.  In  1974,  new  shares 
less  thEui  2  percent  of  the  net' 
raised  by  business. 

New  debt  is  a  severe  problem 
all  other  sources  of  funds  failing 
has  been  going  deeper  into  deb ; 
precarious   condition,   many 
are  unable  to  ride  through 
setbacks,  and  the  number  of 
cies  is  rising.  Some  industries 
the  capital-intensive  utilities, 
financial  trouble. 

A  comparison  of  long-term  debt, 
percent  of  net  worth,  from  fi  cal 
increased  markedly  in  those  yej  rs. 
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by  about  $23  billion.  This  Is  a  shortfall 
in  itself. 

Retained  earnings  are  crucially  im- 
portant. Biisiness  profits  are  overstated 
by  the  effects  of  Inflation — underdepre- 
ciation  and  phantom  Inventory  profits. 
If  these  illusory  elements  are  stripped 
out.  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury,  William 
E.  Simon,  says  that  retained  earnings 


fell  from  $20  billion  in  1965  to  $6  billion 
in  1973,  and  a  negative  $10  billion  in 
1974. 

Historic  dollar  accounting  has  over- 
stated corporate  profits  during  the  infla- 
tion which  has  occurred  since  1966. 

The  following  table  reflects  to  what 
extent  this  has  happened: 


OF  COPRORATE  PROFITS  AVAILABLE  FOR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMfHTS.  AIL  NONflNAKCI.'AL  CORPORATIONS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  biilioiisl 


Adjusted 
after-tax 
earnings 


$24.0 
31.4 
24.6 

ie.8 


Dmidends 
paid 

$18.9 
20.9 
20.7 
20.0 


Adjusted 
retained 
earnings 

Yea. 

Adjusted 
pretax 
profits 

Inrcfiic 
la>es 

Ffective 

Income 

(percent) 

Adjusted 
after-tax 
earninijs 

DliideiiHt 
paid 

Ad  u?ted 
re  ained 
earnings 

J15.1 

10.5 

3.9 

-3.2 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

151.6 
11.9 
69.1 
64.0 

$29.7 
33.4 
10.7 
45.6 

58 
54 
59 
71 

$21.9 

28.5 
28.4 
18.4 

$20.3 

22.2 

23.7 

<t)26.S 

$1.6 

6.3 

4.7 

(£)  -8. 1 

cap  tal 

prof^s  in  one 

are  relied 
recess;  on.  With 
letum  on 
ptTcent  In 
investors  are 
issued 
provided 
capital 


too.  Witli 

business 

.  In  this 

cbmpanies 

t<  mporary 

b  anki-upt- 

( specially 

aie  iiT  deep 

as  a 
year 


The  New  York  Exchange  has  concluded 
from  its  research  that  these  ratios  would 
1965  and  flscal  year  1971,  the  latest  avail- 
able data  year  from  IRS  statistics,  shows 
the  ratio  of  long-term  debt  to  net  worth 
show  an  even  higher  rate  of  change,  if 
current  statistics  were  available. 

These  points  are  confirmed  by  these 
figures: 

LONG-Tf..''M  D£BT  AS  A  PFRCEfIT  OF  t^fT  WORTH 
(Fiscal  1965  and  Tiscal  1971) 


Selected  ipdusUial 

fiscal 

Fiscal 

Percent 

divisions 

1965 

1971 

change 

Selected  industrial  di- 

visions  

38.3 

48.2 

+25.9 

Agriculture, forestry. 

and  fishing 

46.8 

79.1  • 

-;  69. 0 

Wholesale  and  retail 

trade 

23.7 

32.2 

-f35.9 

Transport,  commiinics- 

tion,  electric  and  gas 

utilities,  and  sanitary 

services 

76.5 

94.4 

4  23.4 

Mining 

27.3 

31.1 

-1-119 

Contract  construction. 

39.2 

43.9 

+12.0 

Services 

88.7 

92.1 

+3.8 

Finance, insurance, 

and  real  estate 

42.8 

42.1 

-1.6 

Source:  "Statistics  of  Income,  1970  Corporation  Income  Tax 
Returns."  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  reported  in  "The  Need  for  Equity  Capital,' 
The  UiM  York  Stock  Exchange,  Feb.  1975,  p.  7. 

Seen  in  the  context  of  overall  debt,  cor- 
porate debt  is  even  more  alaiining.  In  the 
past  2  decades,  corporations  have  over- 
taken the  Federal  Government  as  the 
largest  debtor  group.  America's  corpora- 
tions now  accoimt  for  nearly  half  of  all 
debt  in  the  United  States — 46  percent — 
while  the  Government's  debt,  big  as  it  is, 
has  shrunk  from  38  percent  to  16  percent 
of  all  outstanding  debt.  These  figures  re- 
flect these  changes  in  status: 


Change 
1954-14 

Change 
1964-74 

1951 

1S€1 

(per- 

1974 

(per- 

cent) 

cent) 

Corporations... 

..  182.6 

409.6 

-;-124 

1,265.0 

-1-209 

Consumers 

.    32.5 

80.3 

+147 

190.1 

-1-137 

state  and  local 

governments. 

^    ?.5.5 

90.4 

+155 

200.0 

+121 

Mortgage  debt . 

.    74.1 

193.3 

+161 

405.0 

-t-110 

Federal  Govern- 

inent 

.  230.4 

271.5 

-il8 

441.0 

.   -:f2 

Source:  U.S.  Ne*s  *  World  Report,  "SoaiingDebtin  U.S.-  Is 
It  Getting  Out  of  Hand?"  Feb.  24, 1975. 

A  case  can  be  made  from  these  sta- 
tistics that  the  Federal  Government  has 


been  able  to  keep  its  debt  inirea.'-e  down 
pruicipally  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
segments  of  tiie  economy,  which  has,  in 
turn,  occasioned  the  dramatic  rises  in 
those  other  units. 

Businessmen  will  try  to  close  the  gap 
in  debt-equity  ratios  by  reducing  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment,  by  cutting 
back  inventory  buying,  and  by  cutting 
back  financial  asset  holdings.  The  result 
in  all  cases  is  reduced  business  activity, 
mere  miemployment,  slower  growth  in 
productivit.v,  and  the  kind  of  clironic  in- 
flation and  stagnation  which  produces 
severe  distre.ss  in  the  economy  and  among 
the  people. 

INCREASING  THE  C.*PITAI.  POOL  AND  PROTECTINt; 
THE    INorvIDUAL    TAXPAYER:     INDEXATION    OF 

INTOME  TAXES 

G'^/enmient  presently  derives  a  direct 
benefit  from  inflation.  It,  unfortimately 
therefore,  has  a  motive  in  fostering  it. 

As  inflation  occurs,  demands  are  cre- 
ated within  the  work  force  for  higher 
w-ages.  When  those  wages  are  obtained — 
even  if  it  is  just  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rate  of  inflation  and  even  if  the  increase 
is  automatic  because  of  inflation — the 
wage  earner  will  rise  from  a  lower 
bracket  into  a  higher  tax  bracket. 

Government  reaps  a  benefit  in  two 
ways.  First,  since  more  money  is  being 
earned,  there  is  more  base  to  tax.  Second, 
as  a  person  rises  from  one  bracket  into 
a  higher  one,  he  moves  into  a  higher  rate 
of  taxation,  because  of  the  progressivity 
of  our  tax  laws — the  more  money  you 
make,  the  higher  rate  at  which  you  will 
pay  taxes  on  it.  If  inflation  went  up  12- 
percent  and  wages  went  up  12-percent, 
one  would  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  on 
the  same  level  of  real  income. 

The  way  to  avoid  this  inequity  Is  by 
mdexation  of  income  taxes.  This  clearly 
helps  everyone,  from  the  "little  guy"  to 
the  "fat  cat,"  to  use  those  terms.  It  puts 
a  halt  to  govermnent  benefiting  by  addi- 
tional revenues  from  an  economic  crisis — 
inflation — which  Its  policies  and  deficit 
financing  spawned.  I  am  for  the  indexing 
of  income  taxes,  and  I  will  push  for  leg- 
islation to  recfuire  it.  And,  I  think  it 
should  be  incorporated  into  this  -Con- 
gress tax  reforms. 

Indexation  relates  directly  to  capital 
formation,  for  indexation  would  prevent 
the  wage  earners  from  being  forced  to 
give  up  gicater  .shares  of  their  real  earn- 
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ings,   thus  allowing  them  to  maintain      broad-based  cAPrrAL  fobmation  tax  EEtiEr  Carolina;  Mr.  Sxeelman,  of  Texas;  Mr. 

their  savings  and  investments.  Even  if                           ^  NECEsaABv  Steiger,    of    Aiizona;    Mr.    Symms,    of 

one  believes  that  we  should  stimulate  the        What  all  of  this  adds  up  to  Is  the  need  Idaho;  Mr.  Talcott,  of  California;  Mr. 

economy   thi'ough  consumption,  rather    to  genei-ate  sufficient  capital  in  this  coLin-  Thone,    of    Nebi-aska;    Mr.    Treen,    of 

than  production,  one  should  favor  in-    try  through  a  wide  variety  of  measures.  Louisiana;  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  of  Michi- 

dexation,  because  it  would  leave  more  in    There  is  no  single  tax  reform  which  will  j?an;  Mr.  Wagconner,  of  Louisiana;  Mr. 

the  hands  of  the  consumers,  rather  than    make  all  the  difference.  There  is  no  one  Walsh,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  White- 

.shif  ting  it  to  government.                              segment  of  the  economy  wh<}se  changed  httrst,  of  Virginia.  In  addition,  Mr.  Mc- 

iNCHEAsiNc  THE  CAPITAL  POOL:  coHPOBATE      status  wlll  assui'e  tlic  oveicoiiiing of  thesc  Donald,  of  Georgia. 

INCOME  TAXES                           pioblems.  Known  as  the  Job  Creation  Act  of  1975, 

Remembering  that  tlie  people  pay  all        Capital  formation  must  be  addressed  at  and  most  recently  reintroduced  as  H.R. 

tlie  taxes,  I  think  we  should  begin  to  re-    as  many  levels  as  possible:  Busine.ss—  8053,  this  legislation  is  intended  by  Its 

duce  the  heavy  tax  burdens  borne  di-    large    and    small— farmers,     investors,  supporters  to  be  a  basis  for  discussion  of 

rectly  by  the  corporations  and  ultimately    households,  workers.  what  the  committee  and  the  Congress 

by  the  people.  And,  we  should  reduce        This  is  what  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  ought  to  do  to  encourage  capital  forma- 

them  for  a  number  of  rea.sons  for  busi-    =»"  about.  It  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  tion  through  tax  refoim  this  session, 

nesses  both  large  and  small.                         this     problem     of     capital     formation  we  are  not  100  percent  wedded  to  the 

Profits  are  a  cost  of  doing  business.         through  reacliing  as  much  of  our  econ-  specific  language  of  its  specific  provi- 

We  must  see  taxes  on  corporate  profits    *""^  ^®  possible.  sions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  biU  has 

for  what  their  real  elfect^  are.  They  are                    ''"*'  ''^'"^  cRrAuoN  .*ct  been  amended  in  at  least  30  uistances 

excises  on  commitments  to  savings  by        Eighty  Members  of  the  Hou.se  have  since  its  initial  introduction  on  March  13. 

corporations.  And,  as  such,  they  raise  the    joined  in  tiie  cosponsorship  of  a  measure  a"d  we  are  aware  of  additional  changes 

cost  of  capital.  In  turn,  since  this  can    designed  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  which  are  in  order, 

mean  less  capital,  the  demand  for  labor    the  investment  capital  required  to  ex-  The    process    which    we    are    goins 

services,  jobs,  is  lowered.                               pand  both  opportunities  and  pioducliv-  through  in  respect  to  tliis  specific  legis- 

This  loss  of  jobs  occurs  in  Uiree  ways     '^y '"  t^®  private  sector.  lation  is  closely  .similar  to  that  through 

It  means  the  construction  trades  which    ^  Those  Members  are  Mr  Archer    of  ;^^iiich    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

build   tlie  plants  will  not  be  building    Texas;  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Means  must  go.  We  are  cognizant  of  tliis. 

them,  so  unemployment  in  the  construe-    Ashbrook,    of    Ohio;    Mr.    Bauman.    of  The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  reduce 

tion  ti-ades  goes  up  or  does  not  go  down     Maryland;  Mr.  Beard,  of  Temiessee;  Mr.  tuxes  for  bu-sines.ses,  large  and  small,  so 

It  means  thP  lns.s  r.f  ir.hs  in  Hip  Pnm      Broomfield,  of  Michigan;   Mr.  Brown,  profits  could  be  turned  into  creating  jobs 

pany  Uia^wantS^^t^  reulac^                      "^  Ohio;   Mr.  Burcener,  of  California;  and  improving  production. 

SfentofuirdeSrSof  t^fai^stocS    ^''-  ^ahter.  of  Kentucky;   Mr.  Ceder-  Its    enactme.il    vould   mean   savings 

ew  jobs  becSadditLfiaT new  ^^,5      ''^'^^-  "^  Michigan;  Mr.  Clancy,  of  Ohio;  v.ouid  flow  back  into  Uie  banks  and  sav- 

ment  and  fSl^fhave  ni^^^^^                ^''-  '^'^  ""  Clausen,  of  California;  Mr.  "'^^  ""el  loan  institutions,  so  funds  would 

or  bought  ^^"^^"-^  ^^^^^  "°*  **""  ''"^*    Del  Clawson,  of  California;  Mr.  Cleve-  be  more  avaUable  for  home  construction 

Tocf    ff  ..,».,.,o  o  i„       *i          *i       LAND,  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Cohen,  of  at  lower  interest  rates,  and  for  plant  ex- 

nlu«ft:^ftKT»ll/       L,    ^     u",\;,       Maine;    Mr.   Conlan,   of   Arizona;    Mr.  pansion  and  equipment  pmchases. 

Sumenfo^-m^^i^^^^^^^                             Crane,    of    Illinois;     Mr.     RoBEui    W.  Its  enacUneat.  would  help  assure  the 

equipment  oi  mateuals  for  the  construe-    daniel,  Jr.,  of  Virginia:  Mr.  Davis  of  Pieservatiou  of  fannly  farms  and  family 

'      -         .  ,                .     r.     .                   South    Carolina;    Mr.    Derwinski,    of  businesses. 

Nonfinancial   corporate  busmess  has    Illinois;  Mr.  Devine,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Dick-  They  would,  con:5equenay,  begin  a  ma- 

.sharply  increased  tlie  proportion  of  ex-    inson,  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ten-  'oi'  nationwide  shift  from  tax-consuming 

ternal  fmids  in  Its  financuig  operations    lessee;  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Alabama;  Mr.  'obs  to  tax-generating  jobs  and  would 

cimmg  tne  past  if,  years.                               Emery,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Esch.  of  Mich-  reduce  miemployment  compensation  and 

As  shown  m  the  table  which  follows,    igan;  Mr.  Eshleman,  of  Peni'sylvauia-  ^'mHa'"  aid  through  a  reduced  need  for 

the  ratio  of  external  to  Internally  gen-    Mr.  Frenzel,  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Gilman  *^^'"- 

erated    funds— depreciation,    plus    re-    of  New  York;  Mr  Goldwater   of  CaU-  "^^^  proposed  act  consists  of  tlie  fol- 

tained  eajinngs— has  risen  ahnost  stead-    fornla;  Mr.  Goodling,  of  Pemisylvania-  ^°*'"S  provisions; 

ily  from  29  percent  in  1950  to  85  percent    Mr.  Grassley   of  Iowa-  Mi-   Guyer    of  ^*  amends  the  corporate  normal  tax 

in  1974,  despite  the  alternating  patterns    ohio;  Mr.  Hagedorn.  of  Miniie.sota-  Mr  ^"^^  ^^^  increases  the  corporate  sui-tax 

of  growth  and  decline  in  the  economy    Hansen,  of  Idaho;  Mi-  Hastings  of' New  ^''^'"Ption.  including  provisions  for  re- 

duriiig  this  period.                                        York;  Mrs.  Heckler,  of  Massachusetts;  '^"'=^/!  ^^^^^.  fo^s'»all  business,  which 

These  figures  are  no  les.s  than  clra-    Mr.  Heinz  oC  Pemisylvania  Mr  Hillis  ^<'™bined  with  other  measures  in  the  biU 

niaUc:                                                            ^f  Indiana;  MS^rHorr.  of  Mkryland;  Mr'  ^^''P  .""  effective  corporate  income  tax 

Percent  oj clernal  to  inUn.n  sources         ^^r^^l^^  f^^^^^^^^^  ^r.  Hyde,  of  ^^relSinate?  Sf  piSen? svftem 'of 

o/  .Hflrf*                               Illinois;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Peimsylvania;  ,,,1,    *      7-        P     Piesent  system  of 

^"""^^                              Mr.  Kasten.  of  Wiscoridn;  Mr.  Ketchum  ^l^"ble  taxation  of  common  dividends. 

year:                                                Percent    of  California;  Mr.  Kindness,  of  Ohio;'  „."  ^i'^"*^  a  $1,000  exclusion  of  capital 

nil  - 29    Mr.  Latta.  of  Ohio;  Mi-.  Lent,  of  New  ^ams  for  each  capital  transaction  quali- 

i96o:s::::::::::i::::::::::::::::::  II  Si^  ^^New^xico- MiflSg^RY^  ;  runcreases  the  investment  tax  credit 

1?S  :::::::::::::::::::E::Eii  i  ZS^^T^^-^fS^^  juJLS^f ^^ WtS  ^: 

;-  -----"-"-    ?      ^^r^^^^^-^!"or^iS!^^^^  ingt^he^a^et  depreciation  range-ADR- 

1973  I.I" "  "    77    Of   Indiana;    Mr.   O'Brien,   of  Illinois;  it  provides  for  a  coniul(»t.P  wiif/^nfr  in 

17' -"-"  ^  T^^rBlio^'^T^'o^^  ^oT'^r-  ' '- ""^^^^^^^  'C'fZnSill^ZSt 

•Average,  ist  aud  2d  quarters,  seasoualiy    ^^'f  "''^.r^''°'^'   **'-   ^m^'   °^  ^hi-  productive  pollution  control  facilities  and 

*id justed,  at  an  annual  i-ate,  1974.                       iiCbOta;    Mr.    Quillen,    of    Tennessee;  equipment 

Sources:  "Supply  and  Demand  for  Credit     Mr.  Robinson,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Rous-  it  increases  th^  estate  tev  Pv*.nir.ttn„ 

tu  1974."  Salomon  Brothers,  New  York,  New    SELOT.     of    Callfoi-nia;     Mr.     Runnels,  for     famlJr  faniihi*     ooer^^^^^ 

York,  and  •Plow  of  Funds."  Board  of  Gov-    of     New     Mexico;     Mr.     Sarasin.     of  iSooOM           ^*"""^"     operations     to 

Sn.'^D^.tS'SoS'iL^^l^nwTf^;    Coimecticut;  Mr.  Shusxer.  of  Penasyl-  *'??'aSws  on  exclusion  fix,m  gro.ss  In- 

Equity  Capital."  New  York  Stock  Exchange,    vania;    Mr.  Bebelius.  of  Kansas;   Mr.  come  of  qualified  additional  savings  and 

Fftoruary  1975.                                                   SiKES.  of  Florida;  Mr.  SrtNCE,  of  South  investments  made  durin;,'  a  tax  year— an 
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exclusion  up  to  $1,000  or  $:^ 
married  couple  filing  a  joint 

It  grants  an  extension  of  tii$e 
ment  of  estate  taxes  where 
consists     largely     of     small 
interests. 

It  provides  for  employee  st 
ship  plan  financing,  giving  our 
a  bigger  stake  in  the  producjti 
profits  of  corporations. 

Surely,  the  provisions  of 
measures  similar  to  those 
not  alone  accomplish  all  ... 
done  to  assure  an  adequate  inv 
job-creating  capital  over  tiie 
ade,  but  they  are  important 
steps   v.°hich   ought    to    be 
session. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment 
aware  its  provisions  must  be 
fined.  We  not  onli'  do  not  deny 
lem,  we  welcome  the  help  of 
mlttee  and  its  staff  in  makme 
finements  as  its  provisions 
rated  into  tax  reform  measui'i 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  an 
the  House. 

At    least    these    points 
resolved  : 

Section  101.  Wnich  is  the 
approach:  To  treat  the  amouji 
Investments  and  savings  as  a 
or  as  an  exclusion  from  gios;; 
How  can  we  assure  additional 
and  savings,  instead  of  mere  .. 
take  advantage  of  the  credit 
sion?  How  can  we  assure 
Yestments  and  savings  will 
vested  or  saved,  perhaps  for  a 
of  time,  such  as  treatment 
gains  under  existing  law? 
If    a    withdrawal    or 
occurs  before  the  expiration 
minimum  time  period,  ought 
tlonal  tax  liability  to  be 
year  for  which  the  exclusion 
was  taken  or  for  the  cm-rent 
Handle  on  an  incremental  basi; 
capital  invested  in  small 

Section   102.   Ought   the   e 
of  double  taxation  on  common  _ 
to  be  remedied  by  tax  refornls 
corporate  side  or  the  shareho 
Phase  in  over  a  period  of  time, 
pie  3  years,  to  reduce  impacts 
Government  revenue  or  stock 

Section  103.  If  a  limited 
certain  capital  gains  of  $1,000 
action  Is  agreed  to.  what  devijie 
tostltuted  to  preclude  the 
an  otherwise-large  transaction 
Into  a  multiple  number  of 
gains?  Would  It  be  preferabl« 
the  number  of  qualifying 
or  the  total  amount  of 
in  dollar  terms? 

Section  201.  Is  this  tax 
necessarily   complicated? 
more  appropriate  to  make  it  a 
centage  across  the  income  r 
the    present    surtax    being 
amended?  And,  If  so,  sliould 
begin  at  a  different  dollar  base 

Sections  204  and  205 
two  approaches  be  integrated 
they  be  left  distinct  with  c 
electing  among  tliem?  Or, 
election  similarly  Include  the 
t^e  set  forth  In  H.R.  7543,  the 
Capital  Recover/  Allowances 
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duced  by  two  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Wacgonner 
and  Mr.  Archer? 

Title  in.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of 
a  possible  broad-based  acceptance  of  this 
plan,  should  it  be  considered  separately 
from  the  tax  reform  hearings  now  under- 
way? In  what  ways  can  we  guarantee 
against  the  loss  of  shareholders'  equitj- 
in  existing  stock  without  transferring 
tlie  loss  in  value  to  the  taxpayers? 

Compared  to  the  larger  pictme  of  as- 
suring adequate  formation  and  thereby 
assuring  a  stable,  durable  economic  re- 
covery, these  specific  questions  are  minor 
points  to  be  resolved  on  the  way  to  at- 
taining those  broader  goals.  We  welcome, 
however,  the  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  their  staff, 
and  others  in  their  resolution.  We  remain 
convinced  that  increased  capital  forma- 
tion through  the  private  sector  is  the  way 
in  which  this  country  should  be  going. 

PKCUrCTED   LOSSrS   IN   TREASTIRY   nEVlNirE   Will. 
ET.   CFFSEr 

A  question  can  be  raised  concerning 
tlie  projected  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  which  would  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  This  is  a  legitimate 
question,  for  we  should  all  have  concern 
over  the  deficits  created  by  Government 
expenditm-es  in  excess  of  its  revenue. 
Crowding  out  of  investment  capital  and 
inflation  would  be  the  results,  and  these 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

Several  points  are,  therefore,  in  order. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  on 
record  In  support  of  reduced  Federal 
spending.  In  addition  io  advocating  this 
revenue-reduction  bill,  we  have,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  pointed  out  areas 
where  spending  should  be  cut  and  we 
have  voted  to  make  those  cuts.  It  is  our 
hope  the  growth  of  Govenunent  can  be 
reduced,  and  we  will  work  toward  that 
goal. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  the  losses 
in  revenue  wUl  be  substantially  offset  by 
additional,  other  revenues  generated 
through  increased  productl\-ity  and  jobs. 
That  will  reduce  the  loss.  In  addition. 
Federal  expenditures  will  decrease 
through  enactment  of  the  bill,  princi- 
pally through  people  moving  from  tax- 
con.sumlng  unemployment  and  slmUar 
Government-sustained  and  corporate- 
contribution  sustained  benefits  to  tax- 
generating  jobs.  That  will  reduce  the  loss 
^en  more. 

In  response  to  a  request  directly  from 
me,  the  Economics  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress'  Congressional  Research 
Service  prepared  an  analysis  of  projected 
losses  in  revenue  which  would  result  from 
enactment  of  the  bill — without  any  off- 
sets from  additional  economic  activity. 
Their  conclusions  are  reflected  in  this 
chart: 

SEcno!.-,  SrujwT  anb  Psojectfd  A-xitval 

LO€S 

[In  bUUons] 

101.  Tax  credits  for  quallCed  savings  and 
Investments,  $5-13. 

102.  Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
amounts  received  by  an  Individual  as  divid- 
ends from  domestic  corporations,  $7. 

103.  Limited  escliislon  of  certain  capital 
gains.^ 


'  Estimate  combined  with  sec  204  eiitimate. 


104.  Extensions  of  time  for  payment  of 
estate  tax  where  estate  consists  largely  of 
interest  in  closely  held  business.' 

105.  Interests  In  family  farming  operations, 

201.  Adjustment."!  of  corporate  normal 
taxes,  $1.2-1.5. 

202.  Increase  in  investment  credit,  $6. 

203.  Increase  in  corporate  surtax  exemp- 
tion, §0.8. 

204.  Taxable  year  price  level  adjuntme'its 
in  property,  $7.3. 

205.  Increase  in  class  life  variance  for  piir- 
poees  of  depreciation,  $1.2-1.5. 

206.  Alternative  aniortization  of  pollution 
control  faculties,  $0.1. 

301.  Employee  stoCi  o.vnersbip  plan  fi- 
i.jiicing.s 

Source:  Memorandum  of  Jane  G.  Gravelle, 
Analyst  in  Taxation  and  Fiscal  Policy,  Eco- 
J^omlcs  DivIMon.  Library  c<l  Congress,  April 
21,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliese  provisions  would,  in 
summarj-,  reduce  individual  paid  taxes 
within  a  range  from  .$12.2  bilhon  to  $20.2 
billion,  and  would  reduce  corporate  taxes 
in  a  range  from  $16.6  billion  to  about 
$17.2  biUion.  The  total  investment-cre- 
ating and  Job-creating  tax  reduction 
would  be  from  $28.8  bilUon  to  $37.4  bil- 
lion. 

With  this  initial  information  in  hand. 
I  asked  two  research  units  to  analyze 
the  bill  as  to  net  revenue  effect.  These 
were  the  Economics  Division,  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  Librarj'  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's 
econometric  division.  Despite  the  fact 
that  both  research  imits  ran  the  biU'.s 
provision  through  complicated  formulae, 
presumably  composed  of  neutral,  un- 
biased equation  factoi-s,  the  results  were 
not  consistent. 

Let  me  first  quote  from  tlie  Libiarv  of 
Congress  analysis: 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Initial  rev- 
enue impact  of  a  tax  cut  will  differ  from  the 
net  revenue  impact  since  the  Increased  in- 
come resulting  from  a  tax  cut  wiU  Increase 
the  tax  base. 

The  DATA  Resource,  Inc.  (DRT)  quarterly 
model  of  the  economy  was  used  to  simulate 
the  change.  Input  into  the  simulation  was 
based  on  the  initial  revenue  estimates  sup- 
plied to  you  earlier. 

OveraU.  regprdless  of  v.hat  monetary  policy 
is  followed  the  initial  impact  of  the  tax  cut 
woiUd  be  to  increase  the  Federal  deficit.       , 

In  an  cases  the  tax  cut  will  provide  some 
economic  stimulus,  as  can  be  seen  from  ihf 
increase  In  gross  national  product  in  both 
current  and  constant  1958  dollars.  The  un- 
employment rate  would  also  decline,  but 
only  temporarily  if  there  is  no  accommoda- 
tive monetary  policy.  A  combined  monetary 
and  fiscal  stimulus,  however,  would  reduce 
the  unemployment  rate  by  more  thaji  a  full 
percentage  point  by  1977. 

The  cost  of  such  a  policy  would  be  paid  in 
the  form  of  more  rapid  inflation.  Initially, 
largely  because  of  productivity  gains  that 
accrue  to  an  economy  recovery  from  reces- 
sion the  inflation  rate  may  fall,  but  in  the 
long  run,  the  additional  demand  pressures 
will  result  in  greater  inflation. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  seen  that  the  as- 
sumed tax  cuts  will  generate  some  addi- 
tional Federal  Income,  but  not  necessarily 
enough  to  completely  offset  the  Impact  of 
the  tax  cut  on  the  Federal  deficit.  In  the 
short  run,  however,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  will  be  accelerated,  reducing  the  rate 
of  unemployment,  but  at  the  expense  of  at 


'  Negligible. 

'Cannot  be  computed  because  no  way  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  participation. 
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least  some  additional  iiillatiou.  The  precise 
duration  of  any  Induced  expansion  and  its 
strength,  however,  and  therefore  the  extent 
to  which  the  tax  cut  is  offset  by  increased 
Federal  receipts  and  reduced  expenditures — 
will  depend  on  the  coincident  monetary 
policy. 

The  attachment  to  the  LibraiT  of 
Congre.ss/DRI  'analysis  i.s  a  complete 
computer  i-ead-out  of  the  projections 
made  through  the  DRI  economic  model. 
That  i-ead-out  shows  economic  conse- 
quences of  enactment  of  the  Jobs  Crea- 
tion Act  which  support  its  ennctment  In 
my  opinion: 

If  the  measure  is  enacted,  unemploy- 
ment would  drop  by  1977  fi-om  8.9  per- 
cent to  6.1  percent.  This  compares  to  a 
drop  of  only  8.9  percent  down  to  7.4  per- 
cent, if  these  measures  are  not  adopted. 
This  difference  of  1.3  percent  in  total 
unemployment  traiislaies  into  about 
1.2  million  peoiJle. 

By  1977,  the  $81  billion  Fedi'ial  deficit 
should  shrink,  as  a  re.svdt  oi  the  bill's 
enactment,  to  $58  billion,  a  $23  billion 
reduction  in  that  year. 

While  these  figures  are  not  fis  eiieour- 
aglng  as  those  derived  from  the  Chase 
Manhattan  economic  model  study— 
which  I  will  discuss  in  one  moment — 
they  do  show  the  wisdom  of  enacting 
capital  formation  measures,  especiallj'  as 
compared  to  doing  nothing  in  this  sub- 
ject area — as  some  have  even  proposed. 
I  believe  putting  1.2  million  back  to  work 
Ls  of  crucial  importance.  I  think  reducing 
the  deficit  by  $23  billion  is  similarly 
important. 

Let  me  comment  vei-y  briefly  on  why 
these  two  studies  may  have  produced  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  An  economic  model  is 
an  equation.  Tlie  answers  it  gives  are 
products  of  assumptions  translated  into 
factors  in  the  equation.  The  accm-acy  of 
those  assumptions  Ls  always  subject  to 
question.  As  a  general  rule,  an  economic 
model  works  more  accurately  when 
thlrgs  ai-e  going  i^-ell  in  the  economy; 
when  the  economy,  is  in  a  turndown, 
many  factors  are  not  as  predictable. 
What  were  minor  problems  in  the  equa- 
tion can  tm*n  into  substantial  ones. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  study  indicated 
increased  economic  activity  would  add 
about  $75  bilUon  to  the  overall  gross  na- 
tional product  each  immediate  year.  This 
would,  according  to  that  analysis,  entail 
additional  Federal  Govermiient  revenues 
of  about  $25  billion.  The  process,  how- 
ever, would  not  completely  occur  within 
the  first  year,  and  it  would  take  2  years 
for  tlie  full  effect  of  the  tax  cut  to  be 
felt.  The  tax  cut  would  be,  therefore, 
about  $60  billion,  with  offsetting  reve- 
nues of  about  $25  billion.  This  would 
leave  about  $35  billion  in  total  revenue 
losses  for  the  first  2  yeare. 

Tlie  analysis  then  points  out  that  there 
would,  however,  be  an  impact  on  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Unemployment  in- 
surance payments,  for  example,  would 
be  lower,  as  would  weUare  payments,  es- 
pecially food  stamps.  Transfer  payments 
for  unemployment  programs  would  prob- 
ably drop  by  a  cumulative  total  of  $15 
billion,  and  food  stamp  expenditures 
could  be  reduced  by  an  additional  $2.2 
biUion.  The  net  impact  would  be  a  cumu- 
lative deficit  over  the  2-year  period  of 
$17.8  billion,  or  only  $8.9  billion  per  year. 


Yet,  even  these  losses  may  be  totally 
overcome.  We  have  an  excellent  recent 
coiTwrate  tax  cut  pai-allel  from  which  to 
make  this  judgment. 

Several  years  ago  the  Canadian  Gov- 
eiument  cut  its  corporate  taxes  dras- 
tically. ITie  effective  rate  of  taxation 
was  reduced  from  49  percent  to  40  per- 
<:ent,  amid  cries  that  it  would  bring 
aoout  a  substantial  decline  in  revenue 
to  the  treasury.  Yet,  because  of  the 
.substantial  increase  in  productivity  and 
jobs  generated  by  that  tax  cut— through 
tile  removal  of  disincentives  to  invest- 
ment and  .savings — there  were  no  losses 
i»i  revenue.  Instead  of  the  net  loss  pro- 
jected at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  a 
surplus  was  generated.  Tliis  Canadian 
experience  is  dealt  with  extensively  In 
remarks  which  I  made  on  December  20, 
1974.  Those  remarks  are  found  at  pages 
41907-41908  of  the  Record  of  that  date. 

At  the  present  time,  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Library  of  Consi;^  and  the 
Chase  Manliattnii  analy*s  were  so 
dr/stically  different  m  their  conclu- 
.«ions.  Presmnably,  it  is  because  the  for- 
mulas have  different  stresses.  It  Ls  not 
inconceivable  the  one  has  a  consump- 
tion bias,  while  the  otlier  has  a  produc- 
tioii  slant.  It  Ls  also  conceivable  the  for- 
mulas are  not  geared  for  this  tyije  of 
proposal.  Let  me  briefly  quote  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  analysis,  for  it  may 
reflect  what  is  wrong  wltli  its  approach: 

In  addition,  we  were  unable  to  .  .  .  ad- 
just the  S8vjns.s  rate  to  reflect  increa.sed 
levels  of  savings  due  to  Individual  tax 
changes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  premise  of  the  ))ro- 
posed  act  rests  on  capital  formation  ac- 
celeration and  inasmuch  as  increased 
savings  is  a  major  key  to  that  foi-mation, 
one  can  undei-stand  why  tJieir  projected 
Increases  in  economic  activity— and 
commensmate  reductions  in  i-evenue 
losses — may    not  be  accurate. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  Jobs  Ci-eation 
Act  know  whiit  this  bill  will  do.  It  will 
create  jobs,  cause  additional  home  con- 
.stniction  and  plant  expansion,  cause  ma- 
jor new  equipment  purchases.  All  of  this 
wUl  automatically  generate  additional 
revenue  for  the  Treasury  in  Uie  fonn  of 
corporate  and  individual  income  taxes 
and  wiU  reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures. 

<AriTAL  lOUMATlON   JlEASUBrS  SHO"LO  BE 
iNACI'EO 

Capital  foi-mation  measures  are,  most 
certainly,  not  the  only  ones  which  should 
be  incorporated  In  tlie  committee's  tax 
reform  bUl  or  bills  this  Congress,  but 
they  must  not  faU  to  be  Incorporated. 

The  viability  of  our  economic — and  our 
poUtlcal — systems  rests  on  our  capacity 
to  assure  a  continued  growth  In  the 
standard  of  living,  and  capital  assets  are 
the  keys  to  assuring  that  growth.  To 
tamper  negatively  with  capital  savings 
is  to  tamper  with  our  future.  To  reform 
constructively  our  tax  laws  to  assure  ade- 
quate capital  formation  is  to  guarantee 
the  strength  of  that  future. 

There  is  growing  support  for  capital 
foraiation-inducing  tax  reform.  This  is 
not  jiLst  the  expected  support  from  the 
corporate  community.  It  is  suppoit.  also, 
from  the  media,  the  general  public,  labor 
on  certain  aspects  of  it,  ,'mall  business. 


An  example  of  this  support  is  a  tele- 
gi-am  which  I  received  last  week  as  I  was 
preparhig  to  testify  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  ajid  Means  from  the  prep- 
tigious  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Bu.sine.ss,  vhicli  represents  thou.sands 
of  small  busmes-ses  »cro.s.s  America.  That 
telegram  follows: 
Hon.  Jack  Kemp, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  National  Federation  of  indejtendeut 
Business  strongly  endorses  the  concept  that 
the  preservation  of  working  capital  enables 
.small  businesses  to  grow,  creates  more  Jobs, 
and  increases  productivity.  Equitable  tax  re- 
form measures,  such  as  those  pending  in  your 
Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1975,  would  Btlmulaie 
this  concept.  This  kind  of  reform  Is  long  over- 
uue. 

Wilson  8.  Johnson, 
Frcsidenl,  National  Federation  o/  Intle- 
])CTUlent  Business. 
i  \\  rixorm:  a  aESPONSiBn-iTT  lo  be  exercisi  o 

CAREFULLY 

Mr.  Speaker,  tax  reform  is  a  i-esponsi- 
bility  to  be  exercised  carefully.  Tax  poli- 
cies can  affect  substantially  tlie  beha^'lor 
of  our  economy.  They  can  help  move  us 
toward  a  real,  sustained  growth  built 
upon  increases  in  productivity  and  real 
wages,  or  they  can  send  us  into  an  in- 
herently self-defeating  artificial  srowth. 
the  price  of  which  is  left  to  be  paid  by  our 
children  and  our  childi-en's  children. 

If  we  believe,  as  all  of  us  do,  that  the 
economy  can  be  helped  toward  recovery 
by  tax  reforms  which  turn  out  to  be  good 
ones,  we  must  admit  our  economy  can  be 
hurt  by  reforms  which  tuni  out  to  be 
bad.  Thus,  it  is  tlie  nature  of  specific  tax 
reforms  and  the  preiiiLses  on  which  they 
rest  which  are  the  keys  to  assuring, 
through  the  actions  of  the  committee 
and  tlie  Congress,  the  nature  of  our  fu- 
ture economic  conditions.  The  Congress 
had  best  make  no  mistakes. 

The  people  are  remembei-ing  that  pri- 
vate capital  at  work  means  people  at 
work;  that  private  capital  not  at  work 
means  people  not  at  work.  Those  who  fail 
to  see  this  will  be  held  accountable  by 
the  peojjle  for  it.  when  our  economic  con- 
ditions worsen  as  a  consequence  of  that 
failm-e.  All  of  us,  Uierefore.  now  have 
that  choice. 


FOOD     STAMP     REFORM- A     MUST 
FOR  THE  94TH  CONGRESS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Kasten)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  a 
message  to  Congi*e.ss  requcoting  an  as- 
toxmding  $3  bUllon  in  additional  appro- 
priations to  continue  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. This  request  is  in  addition  to  the 
S3.8  biUion  requested  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  said: 

Some  claim  that  the  Pood  Stamp  program 
cannot  be  controUed  and  that  ever-increasing 
costs  are  inevitable.  I  refuse  to  accept  that 
proposition.  Every  public  program  is  control- 
lable. The  Food  Stamp  Act  was  pUced  on  the 
Statute  books  by  the  Congress  which  has  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  amend  the 
law.  .  .  . 

lu  submiiwng  this  revised  budget  request, 
niii'Je  nocr.^miry  bj   ilie  existing  law,  I  once 
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Agala  ask  Uie  Congress  to  «ark  wiUi  me  on 
needed  cbanges.  .  .  . 

Bto.  Speaker,  the  President  Icited  legis- 
lation that  I  and  more  than  70  of  my  col- 
leagues introduced  on  June  2?  £i5  indica- 
tive of  the  types  of  changes  wl^lch  need  to 
be  considered  by  Congress.  II  join  the 
President  in  urging  Ccmgresfe  to  begin 
hearings  on  the  National  Food  Stamp 
Reform  Act  of  1975  at  the  enrliest  pos- 
sible date. 

H.R.  8146,  the  National  P)od  Stamp 
Reform  Act  of  1975,  Is  deslgi  ed  to  pro- 
vide long-needed  reform  ol  the  food 
stamp  program  by: 

Eliminating  food  &tamp  ell  jibility  for 
higher  income  people  and  tUe  "volun- 
tarily poor"; 

Adjusting'  food  stamp  purcl  lase  prices 
to  more  nearly  conform  with  chat  aver- 
age households  spend  on  food ; 

Tightening  up  the  admlnl:  tratlon  of 
the  food  stamp  program  and  ( losing  nu- 
merous eliglbUity  "loopholes"; 

Providing  fiscal  incentives  for  States 
and  counties  to  better  adm  nister  the 
program; 

Transferring  the  Federal  alminlstra- 
tion  of  the  program  from  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  the  Depaitment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Increasing  food  stamp  allotments. 
It  has  become  all  too  obvious  over  the 
past  year  that  the  food  staaap  program — 
as  presently  constituted — has  embarked 
on  a  period  of  almost  uncontrolled  expan- 
sion, that  many  of  the  benefits  are  going 
to  those  with  relatively  high  iicomes  or 
those  who  are  voluntarily  uifemployed, 
and  that  the  program  subsl<^es  many 
non-food-related  expenditurgs.  In  the 
past  year  alone,  food  stamp  tosts  have 
climbed  by  almost  40  percenf,  and  the 
number  of  recipients  has  jumped  to  some 
20  million  persons — almost  lo  percent 
of  our  population.  If  current  rites  of  ex- 
pansion continue,  It  may  wel  be  that 
nearly  40  million  people — close  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  population— will  je  on  the 
food  stamp  rolls  within  2  y«ars — at  a 
cost  of  over  $10  billion  a  year. 

Now  that  food  stamps  have  become 
one  of  ttoe  most  costly  welfare  programs, 
I  feel  it  is  time  that  we  take  a  iclose  look 
at  the  program  and  make  thie  reforms 
necessary  to  keep  it  from  becoming  an 
overwhelming  burden  on  Feieral  and 
State  treasuries.  With  the  im)lementa- 
tlon  of  the  reforms  proposed  in  H.R. 
814«,  it  is  my  expectation  thai  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  food  s  amp  pro- 
gram will  be  curtailed  and  that  the 
American  taxpayer  can  once  again  have 
confidence  that  food  stamps  aid  only 
those  tmly  in  need  of  help  In  purchas- 
ing an  adequate  diet 
coMMoumza  to  pood  stamps:  staPLUs  ois- 

P09A1.  TO   N  U  I'UTIONAL    MAINTI  NANCS 

The  current  food  stamp  pnjgram  be- 
gan ill  1961,  as  a  pilot  initiaUve  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Th<i  OTiginal 
Uiought  behind  the  establlshm  »nt  of  the 
program  was  that  It  would  b<:  a  better 
way  of  disposing  of  our  agricultural  sur- 
pliBes  and  that  it  would  provide  a  better 
opportunity  for  those  in  needto  supple- 
ment ttielr  diets— better  than  the  dis- 
tribution of  federally  purchas(d  surplus 
commodities.  This  set  of  go  ils — ^morc 


efficient  utilization  of  agricultmal  sur- 
pluses and  a  real  chance  to  obtain  an 
adequate  diet — formed  the  declaration 
of  purpose  in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  ot 
1964. 

Rather  than  a  surplus  commodity 
package — the  contents  of  which  were 
determined  by  what  was  in  surplus 
rather  than  by  what  poor  people  needed 
to  maiiitain  an  adequate  diet— the  food 
stamp  program  would  give  recipients  ad- 
ditional food  purchasing  power  in  the 
grocery  store,  where  they  would  have  the 
ability  to  choose  freely. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  emphasis  of  this  Na- 
tion's domestic  food  assistance  policy  be- 
gan to  shift  from  surplus  disposal  to 
nutritional  maintenance — from  an  em- 
phasis on  agricultiire  to  an  emphasis  on 
needy  people.  And  today,  with  agriciil- 
tural  surpluses  rarer  and  rarer,  nutri- 
tional maintenance  has  become  the  pri- 
mai-y  aim  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  the  older  commodity  distribution 
system  has  been  totally  supplanted  by 
food  stamps. 

However,  in  our  rush  to  make  sure  that 
all  those  who  needed  aid  were  eligible 
and  that  the  benefits  v/ere  adequate  to 
the  task,  we  have  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  food  stamp  program.  Nutri- 
tional maintenance  for  the  needy  is  still 
the  end  goal.  But  the  program  operates 
in  such  a  way  that  much  of  the  value  of 
the  benefits  given  out  actually  subsidizes 
nonfood  consumption — either  through 
blackmarketing  or  because  recipients  are 
charged  less  for  their  food  stamps  than 
they  would  nonnally  spend  on  food  and 
use  the  difference  for  other  purposes — 
and  eligibility  extends  to  a  point  far  be- 
yond any  reasonable  definition  of  those 
ti-uly  in  need. 

It  is  this  overextension  of  the  food 
stamp  program  that  has  given  us  the  $5- 
bmion-going-on-$7-bllllon  food  stamp 
costs  we  face  today. 

TUB    GBOWTH    OP   THZ   roOD    STAMP   PROCR.\M 

The  food  stamp  program  has  grown 
with  astonishing  speed  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  slow,  steady  growth  of  the 
late  1960's  has  changed  to  rapid  upward 
jumps  in  the  1970's. 

In  its  first  year  of  rcallv  full-scale 
operation— fiscal  1966— the  food  stamp 
program  cost  the  Federal  Government 
about  $70  million  and  provided  aid 
to  about  860,000  people  in  some  300 
counties  around  the  country.  Benefit;, 
averaged  $6.25  per  person  per  month.  In 
mj-  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  about  $650,- 
000  in  benefits  were  distributed  to  18.000 
people  in  13  counties. 

By  fiscal  1969.  the  program  had  grown 
substantially  as  many  new  counties  be- 
gan to  participate.  In  1969,  nationwide 
participation  was  2.9  million  persons; 
Federal  costs  were  $250  million;  nearly 
1,500  counties  operated  the  program; 
and  average  benefits  were  rouglily  $6.50 
per  person  per  month.  Wisconsin  experi- 
enced similar  increases — participation 
climbed  to  about  48,000  people-,  $2.9  mil- 
lion in  benefits  were  distributed;  and 
the  num.ber  of  participating  counties  in- 
creased to  34. 

Overall,  the  program  grew  by  over  200 
percent  In  Its  first  years  of  operation. 
But  almost  all  of  this  growth  was  due  to 
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the  fact  that  many  areas  of  the  country 
were  switching  from  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  to  food  stamps  and 
many  other  areas  were  beginning  to 
grant  food  assistance  for  the  first  time. 
Benefits  stayed  roughly  the  same  and  eli- 
gibility standards  were  not.  on  the  whole 
liberalized. 

However,  when  food  stamp  eligibility 
standards  and  benefits  were  hberallzed 
starting  in  1969,  new  cost-creating  fac- 
toi-s  were  added  to  geograplilcal  expan- 
sion, and  program  participation  and 
costs  began  to  soar. 

From  fiscal  1969  to  1970  alone.  Federal 
costs  went  up  over  100  percent  to  $578 
million;  participation  jumped  almost  50 
percent  to  4.3  million  people;  and  aver- 
age benefits  increased  60  percent  from 
$6.50  to  $10.50  per  person  per  month. 
Some  450  new  coimties  also  came  on  to 
the  program,  but  they  were  no  longer 
the  only  tiling  pushing  food  stamp  costs 
upward. 

The  ti-end  that  began  in  fiscal  1970  has 
continued  through  fiscal  1975— the  last 
year  in  which  geogiaphical  expansion 
was  a  factor.  From  fiscal  1970  through 
fiscal  1975,  Federal  costs  have  leaped 
over  700  percent  to  nearly  $5  billion; 
participation  has  climbed  more  than  400 
percent  to  just  imder  20  million  persons; 
average  benefits  have  more  than  doubled 
to  about  $22  per  person  per  month;  and 
the  addition  of  some  900  counties  has  ex- 
panded the  program  to  all  areas  of  all 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puer- 
to Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
In  Wisconsin,  benefits  distributed  have 
climbed  by  well  over  400  percent  from 
$5.7  million  in  fiscal  1970  to  over  $29 
million  in  fiscal  1975;  and  the  number 
of  recipients  has  jumped  from  about 
72,000  to  over  160,000  persons.  All  72  of 
Wisconsin's  counties  now  operate  the 
food  stamp  program — up  from  36  in 
fiscal  1970. 

Given  the  fact  that  tlie  food  stamp 
program  is  now  available  in  virtuall.v 
every  part  of  the  coimtry — thus  remov- 
ing geographical  expansion  as  a  growth- 
causing  factor— we  should  have  been 
able  to  e.xpect  some  respite  from  the  phe- 
nomenal expansion  since  1970.  However, 
due  to  the  program's  built-in  provisions 
for  escalating  benefits  and  eligibilit.v 
standards,  the  Agriculture  Department 
now  tells  us  tliat  fiscal  1976  food  stamp 
costs  will  probably  go  to  between  $6  bil- 
lion and  $6.8  billion— in  other  words,  a 
1-year  increase  of  between  20  percent 
and  36  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cleai-  that,  unlesf. 
we  are  willing  to  pay  for  increases  in 
food  stamp  costs  on  the  order  of  $1  biUion 
and  $2  billion  every  year,  we  must  do 
something  quickly  to  reform  the  program. 

TOOD   STAMP   KBVStS 

Paralleling  the  expansion  of  food  stamp 
participation  and  costs  has  been  a  grow- 
ing realization  ttiat  the  intent  of  the 
program  is  being  abused. 

What  started  out  as  a  program  aimed 
at  helping  the  very  needy  supplement 
their  diets  now  offers  benefits  to  some 
houseliolds  with  gross  incomes  near  the 
median  family  income  level — about  $11.- 
000  a  year.  For  example,  although  the 
nominal  food  stamp  Income  eligibility 
cutoff  is  §6,480  vet  year  for  a  four-person 
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household — well  above  the  $5,000  a  year 
poverty  level — the  real  cutoff  point  is 
well  above  that.  For  an  "average"  four- 
person  household,  the  real  cutoff  point 
can  easily  be  as  high  as  $7,000  to  $8,000  a 
year  and  more.  This  happens  because 
certain  types  of  income  are  simply  not 
counted  when  eligibihty  and  benefits  are 
calculated;  and  most  household  ex- 
penses— shelter,  child  care,  taxes,  et 
cetera — are  deducted  when  an  apph- 
cant's  "food  stamp" — net — income  is 
figured.  As  a  result,  applicants  can  have 
very  substantial  gross  incomes  and  still 
qualify  for  benefits  because  much  of  their 
income  is  never  even  considered  as 
income. 

Although  the  law  directs  that  eligibil- 
ity standards  governing  liquid  and  non- 
liquid  resources — assets — be  -  promul- 
gated, citrrent  food  stamp  rules  include 
only  a  half-hearted  attempt  at  restrict- 
ing ehgibility  based  on  an  applicant's 
resources.  The  most  common  household 
assets  are  not  even  considered — the 
value  of  the  home,  personal  belongings, 
and  a  car.  Moreover,  although  there  is 
a  $1,500  per  household  limit  on  liquid 
resources  such  as  a  savings  account, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  applicants 
from  simply  transferring  these  to  a 
friend  or  not  reporting  them  in  order 
to  qualify. 

Food  stamp  purchase  prices  have  re- 
mained basically  unchanged  since  1969- 
1970,  while  food  stamp  allotments  have 
been  escalated  by  over  50  percent.  Food 
stamp  recipients  now  pay  well  under  20 
percent  of  their  total  cash  Income  for 
food — as  their  food  stamp  purchase 
price — while  consimier  expenditiu-e  sur- 
veys tell  IK  that  average  American  house- 
holds put  up  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  income  for  food.  This  Is 
grossly  unfair.  Moreover,  the  difference 
between  what  food  stamp  households 
must  pay  for  their  food  stamps  and  what 
they  would  be  paying  without  food 
stamps — as  shown  In  consumer  expendi- 
ture surveys — amounts  to  a  Government 
subsidy  for  nonfood  consumption  since 
precisely  that  amoimt  of  household  in- 
come Is  "freed  up"  and  can  be  used  for 
other  piu"chases. 

Those  who  are  voluntarily  unem- 
ployed— students,  strikers,  and  those 
who  simply  quit  their  jobs— are  eligible 
for  food  stamp  benefits,  even  though 
they  have  chosen  to  place  themselves  in 
a  situation  where  they  have  little  or  no 
Income.  The  only  restriction  on  this  Is 
a  relatively  Ineffective  work  registration 
system. 

Tliose  who  receive  some  type  of  cash 
welfare  grant  are  "automatically"  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps — regardless  of  their 
Income  or  resources.  This  has  led  to  a 
situation  where  a  welfare  recipient  may 
actually  have  a  higher  Income  than  a 
Donwelf  are  household  and  still  be  eligible 
for  food  stamps,  while  the  nonwelfare 
household  is  not. 

There  is  no  minimum  age  requirement 
for  food  stamp  participation.  As  a  result, 
children  who  simply  choose  to  leave  their 
families  can  apply  for  and  receive  food 
stamps — often  free  of  any  charge. 

Work  registration  requirements  are 
generally  Ineffective.  There  are  no  re- 
quirements that  recipients  actually  go 


out  and  search  for  a  job;  too  many  tsrpes 
of  persons  are  simply  excluded  from  hav- 
ing to  register;  smd.  In  too  many  cases, 
jobs  are  deemed  not  "suitable"  and  the 
recipient  is  freed  of  the  requirement  to 
accept  a  job  offer. 

Although  the  food  stamp  program  is 
administered  by  welfare  agencies  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and  even  though  it 
is,  in  essence,  a  "welfare"  program,  it  is 
still  being  administered  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  at  the  Federal  level. 
This  leads  to  unnecessary  complications 
in  administering  the  program  since  regu- 
lar cash  welfare  programs  and  social 
services  are  administered  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Fi-aud  and  abuse  are  actually  facili- 
tated by  the  general  laxity  in  the  pro- 
gram's administration.  Although  income 
is  the  prime  determinant  in  food  stamp 
eligibility,  welfare  agencies  have  only  the 
most  limited  means  for  cross-checking 
and  verifying  what  an  applicant  tells 
them.  There  is  no  effective  system  to  pre- 
vent people  from  receiving  food  stamps 
in  more  than  one  jurisdiction.  There  Is 
no  requirement  that  income  be  reported 
on  a  regular  basis.  Food  stamps  are  eas- 
ily negotiable,  even  by  those  who  are  not 
the  actual  recipients;  and,  as  a  result, 
black  marketing  and  counterfeiting  of 
food  stamps  grows  as  more  and  more 
stamps  go  into  circulation. 

Although  State  and  local  welfare  agen- 
cies are  responsible  for  most  of  the  day- 
to-day  administration  of  the  program, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  admin- 
ister the  program  efficiently  since  they 
have  no  stake  in  the  cost  of  benefits  im- 
properly issued.  Benefit  costs  are  paid 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

These  and  other  abuses  are  the  main 
reasons  the  food  stamp  program  has  got- 
ten out  of  hand.  If  the  program  is  to  be 
brought  imder  a  reasonable  degree  of 
control,  we  must  move  soon  to  eliminate 
abuse  of  tlie  intent  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

ADEQUATE    DIETS   FOB    THE    POOR,    NOT    WELFARK 
FOB  THE  MIDDI.B  CLASS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  stamp  program 
is  intended  to  serve  a  very  real  need — 
the  need  for  increased  food  purchasing 
power  among  the  poor  so  that  they  can 
obtain  an  adequate  diet. 

Millions  of  Americans  do  not  have  In- 
comes which  are  high  enough  to  purchase 
an  adequate  diet.  And.  I  would  submit 
that  these  are  the  people  with  incomes  at 
or  below  the  "poverty  levels" — some  25 
million  people,  about  400,000  in  Wiscon- 
sin, who  today  live  on  Incomes  less  than 
about  $5,000  a  year — for  a  family  of  four. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment estimates  that  some  44  percent 
of  food  stamp  recipients  have  incomes 
above  the  poverty  levels. 

We  must  fafce  this  abuse  of  the  intent 
of  the  food  stamp  program  squarely  and 
restrict  eligibility  to  those  truly  In  need, 
those  below  the  poverty  levels.  The  Na- 
tional Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  I  have 
proposed  would  do  just  that — first,  by 
requiring  that  all  income  counted  in  de- 
termining eligibility;  second,  by  manda- 
ing  the  official  poverty  levels  as  the  cut- 
off point  for  food  stamp  Income  eligibil- 


ity; and  third,  by  requiring  realistic  lim- 
itations on  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  intent  of  the 
food  stamp  program  was  to  give  recipi- 
ents a  supplement  to  their  noiinal  food 
expenditures  which  allowed  them  to  pur- 
chase an  adequate  diet.  However,  over 
time,  this  has  been  distorted  to  the  point 
that  food  stamp  recipients  now  pay  a 
purcha.se  price  that  is  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  their  "normal"  food 
expenditure  but  substantially  less  than 
what  average  American  families  devote 
to  food. 

The  National  Food  Stamp  Refoi-m  Act 
would  return  purchase  prices  to  a  real- 
istic range — what  other,  similarly  situ- 
ated families  devote  to  food,  but  no  more 
than  30  percent  of  total  income — in  rec- 
ognition of  the  claim  that  other  neces- 
sities have  on  a  household's  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  eligibility  "loopholes" 
and  lax  administration  in  the  food 
stamp  program  permit  too  much  abuse. 
Minors,  the  voluntarily  unemployed, 
iind  relatively  well-off  welfare  recipi- 
ents have  no  trouble  getting  food 
i^tamps.  Fraud  and  blackmarketing  go 
on  essentially  imchecked  because  there 
are  only  half-hearted  attempts  to  deal 
with  these  abuses. 

The  National  Food  Stamp  Refoim  Act 
would  close  those  loopholes,  mandate 
effective  action  to  prevent  fraud  and 
blackmarketing,  and  give  the  States  a 
stake  in  the  cost  of  the  program  that 
would  encourage  them  to  better  admin- 
ister the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  stamp  program 
is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  welfare 
program,  and  It  should  be  officially  rec- 
ognized as  such.  Leaving  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  in  the  Agi-i- 
culture  Department  makes  little  sense. 

The  Nationad  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
would  place  the  Federal  administrative 
responsibility  where  it  should  be — with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  along  with  our  other  pub- 
lic assistance  programs. 

And,  finally,  let  us  face  up  to  one 
more  issue — the  current  food  stamp  al- 
lotments are  not  enough  to  give  a  needy 
family  a  real  chance  at  obtaining  an 
adequate  diet.  I  would  submit  that  the 
economy  food  plan  now  used  as  the  basis 
for  food  stamp  allotments  does  not  ful- 
fill the  Intent  of  the  program;  $5.40  a 
day — the  current  allotment  for  a  4-per- 
son  household — provides  recipients  with 
only  the  smallest  chance  of  actually 
purchasing  an  adequate  diet. 

The  Federal  courts  have  already  ruled 
that  the  current  allotments  do  not  ful- 
fill the  intent  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 
And,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
recognize  its  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  food  stamp  allotments  are  truly 
adequate  to  the  task — as  long  as  the 
progiam  directs  benefits  at  the  really 
needy  and  charges  reasonable  purchase 
prices. 

The  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
would  raise  allotments  some  29  percent 
by  mandating  the  use  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  low-cost  food  plan. 

As  it  operates  now,  the  food  stamp 
program  costs  too  much  and  tries  to 
accompUsh  too  much — offering  benefits 
to     some     middle-income     households. 
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opening    eligibility    to    the 
poor,   and,   in   effect,   subsidising 
food  and  nonfood  consumption 
purchase    prices.    Moreover, 
changes  those  really  in  need 
vidlng  an  adequate  allotment 
the  National  Food  Stamp  Re 
would  redirect  food  stamp 
the  truly   needy   and   make 
those  benefits  are  really  enough 
the   goal   of   adequately   supp 
the  food  purchasing  power  of 
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SOVIET  GRAIN  SALES  SE  ;RECY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tl  e  gentle 
man  from  Iowa   <Mr.  Smiih'   !.<■•  recog- 
nized for  10  minute.s. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mi .  Spe> 
the  experience  in  July  of  197:2. 
be  clear  that  any  information 
the  Department  of  AericUltur 
to  world  grain  production  and 
tion  should  be  made  immediatel , 
curately  available  and  that  failjiu-e 
so  gives  an  unfair  advaniage  to 
exporters  and  tluough  them  to 
chasers  of  this  grain  at  the  « 
producers  in  this  comiti-y.  In 
information  on  Soviet  purchases 
withm  the  Department  for  3  w 
that  time   I  have  ^had   a    bill 
which  requires  immediate  filing 
port  companies  of  information 
ing  sales  and  the  immediate  rev 
those  sales.  Secretary  Butz 
fastly  opposed  such  legislation 
saying  it  could  not  be  done,  but 
saying  tliat  it  is  not  necessary  . 
will  see  to  it  that  information 
able. 

A  pattern  has  emerged  during 
past  3  weeks  which  is  different 
but  has  some  of  the  same  re.s' 
one    where    confusion    and 
statements  issued  on  a  piecemeal 
have  been  detrimental  to  the 
ests  who  were  hurt  by  total 
1972  grain  transactions.  I  am  _. 
the  world  grain  situation  is  the 
that  which  existed  in  1972.  In 
qiiite  different. 

In  1972  we  had  the  only  r 
wheat  in  the  world  and  instead 
ing  it  as  a  valuable  commodity 
manding  Its  value,  the  Department 
subsidized  its  sale  at  an  ex 
price  and  the  Department 
the  hicreased  demand  due  to  bad 
in  the  Soviet  Union  until  big 
porters  could  buy  contracts  on  .. 
of  Trade  for  several  hundred 
bushels  at  low  prices:  thus 
transfering  the  cost  of  this 
producers  and  local  grain  dealer 
In  1975.  it  appears  we  have 
supplies  of  grain  and  the 
toniering  the  market  is  negligil^le 
daily  In  view  of  the  fact  that  ... 
have  a  Commodities  Commissi  )n 
authority  to  keep  the  market 
supply  estimates  hold  up,  an  __. 
Soviet  purchases  of  10  million 
wheat  and  10  million  tons  of  feeb  grains 
wUl  onlj'  prevent  U.S.  grain  pri<  es  from 
di-opping  to  extremely  low  levels;  but  are 
not  likely  to  prevent  price.s  from  drop- 
ping to  lower  levels  than  theyl  were  a 
year  ago. 
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While  the  information  is  eventually 
emerging,  this  piecemeal  issuance  of  un- 
derestimates and  downplaying  the  world 
demand  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  deputies  has  been  very  detri- 
mental to  the  very  people  the  Secretary 
is  supposed  to  represent.  While  constant- 
ly minimizing  the  extra  demand  for  grain 
during  the  past  3  weeks,  the  Secretary 
has  made  it  easier  for  big  exporters  to 
hedge  sales  at  lower  piices.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  some  producers 
selling  at  a  low  er  price  than  they  needed 
to.  All  this  comes  on  top  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Secretary  to  make  meaningful  loans 
on  grain  so  farmers  could  hold  grain  and 
wait  for  a  better  market. 

1  suppose  some  confusion  could  be  ex- 
pected but  a  dociunentation  of  the  state- 
ments and  actions  of  the  Department  in 
the  past  3  weeks  indicates  that  the  con- 
fusion and  statements  have  in  every  in- 
stai.ce  been  those  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  exporters  and  foreign  buyers 
rather  than  to  producers  and  grain  deal- 
ers in  this  country.  The  very  worst  pos- 
sible example  of  this  kind  of  stewardship 
was  exhibited  on  July  24  when  on  the 
very  same  day  that  the  Department  is 
publicly  announcing  tliat  Lhey  beUeve  the 
Soviets  have  ended  their  current  grain 
buying;,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  a 
private  party  Indicates  that  he  thinks 
purchases  will  be  far  in  excess  of  any 
estimates  which  have  previously  been 
announced:  and  not  until  this  conversa- 
tion was  repeated  throughout  the  next 
session  of  the  Board  of  Trade  did  the  De- 
partment confirm  that  the  Secretary's 
private  statements  indeed  estimated  far 
greater  needs  for  the  Soviet  Union  than 
did  his  Department's  pubhc  report. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  any  longer 
rely  upon  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture 
voluntarily  securing  sales  reports  from 
international  exporters.  My  bill  H.R.  3281 
should  be  passed  and  tire  spotlight  should 
be  thrown  upon  the  Department  so  that 
they  will  constantly  keep  people  in  this 
country  informed  as  to  the  world  demand 
and  supply  picture.  We  are  very  depend- 
ent upon  world  trade  for  income  in  this 
coimtry  and  for  foreign  credits  for  which 
to  pay  for  oil.  When  secrecy  pievents 
Americans  from  getting  their  full  price 
for  their  products,  it  results  in  this  coun- 
try having  a  larger  deficit  in  its  balance 
of  payments  because  we  then  receive  less 
for  our  exports. 

This  is  a  sorry  performance  as  far  as 
producers  in  this  counti-y  are  concerned 
and  those  millions  of  employees  who  de- 
pend upon  producer  income  for  the  sale 
of  the  products  they  produce.  I  have 
documented  the  basis  for  these  state- 
ments and  I  set  it  forth  as  follows: 

July  7 — There  are  press  reports  that  bad 
weather  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  result  in 
large  sales  of  gr.tln  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  they  ure  now  negotiating  for  such  pnr- 
chases. 

July  8— The  Department  of  Agriculture 
ls.s\ies  Its  weekly  review  of  world  farm  pro- 
duction and  made  no  mention  of  the  Soriet 
harvest  situation  which  would  be  a  key  fac- 
ttir  In  determining  how  much  grain  Rus- 
.siaii'^  might  need. 

On   the  s-ime  date.  Deputy  Assistanl  Sec- 
retary of   AgTiculture   Bell   said   he   has   no 
evidence  the  Sovlet.s  are  pomg  to  bin   large 
t|uantltle.s  of  U.S.  grain. 
People    jdenlifled    as    hedging;    for    large 


grain  companies  are  seen  buying  on  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  quantities  which  cause 
others  to  believe  there  Is  substance  to  the 
Soviet  Orain  storage  story. 

July  9— Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  In 
answer  to  questions  by  reporters  savs  the 
Soviets  may  have  to  buy  U.S.  grain  this 
.veai'. 

JiUy  11— Buta  tells  Senate  Agriculture 
Coininlttee  that  the  "upper  range"  of  Soviet 
grain  sales  is  10  million  tons. 

Bell  (luoted  in  Journal  of  Commerce  as 
s.^ying  ?ovlet.s  are  expected  to  buy  3.8  to  5.1 
million  tons  of  (•orn.  (Journal  of  Commerce, 
July  11.  1975 1. 

July  13 — Reports  received  by  some  Mem- 
t)er.'i  oi  Congress  from  lower  level  Admln- 
istr^iioii  sources  indicate  the  Soviet  short- 
tall  is  li;iel>  lo  be  20  uiiUion  tons  coiwist- 
iMf.;  o(  approximLftiely  one-halt  wheat  and 
oae-liKlf   i'eed   grains. 

■Jtiiy  14 — Bmz  quofpd  ps  faying  he  be- 
lieve- Soviets  may  buy  up  to  6  mlUlon  tons 
(.f  ti.is.  train. 

,  July  16— Bell  says  Cook  will  .sell  2  miUion 
uuis  of  wheat  to  Soviets  and  Cargill  an- 
i.oiijices  that  its  Geneva  subsidiary  will  sell 
Soviets  1.2  million  tons  of  wheat. 

July  17— The  Department  of  Agriculture"!- 
Foreign  Agriculture  Service  repot  tm  on  world 
.grain  output  e.xpectations  and  said  that  the 
Soviets  may  buy  a  net  of  10  million  tons  of 
loreign  grain. 

jul>  21— U.S.D.A.  announces  that  Cou- 
( ineutal  has  sold  4.5  miUion  ton.s  of  corn  to 
Soviets,  most  of  it  U.S.  corn. 

.luly  22— Cook  announces  that  it  plans  to 
sell  niioiher  1  million  tons  of  wheat  to  the 
So'it't?!. 

J"lv  23 — Butz  says  he  believes  Soviets  have 
piicJed  their  current  grain  buying. 

On  the  same  evening  Secretary  Butz  at- 
tends  a  dinner  party  in  Washington  at  which 
it  i.'^  later  revealed  he  wa.s  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Soviets  may  be  forced  to  purchase 
as  much  as  29  million  tons  of  foreign  grain. 
Jul\'  24 — As  the  Board  of  Trade  opens  at 
10:00  a.m..  rumors  of  But^•s  statement  of 
the  night  Ijefore  caitsed  a  flurry  of  new  buy- 
ing and  reporters  potmd  the  Department 
witn  new  inquiries. 

Alter  the  Board  of  Trade  huf-  closed, 
U.S.D.A.  confirmed  that  Butz  had  com- 
mented In  private  conversation  the  night 
belore  that  if  weather  continues  to  deterior- 
ate Russia  may  buy  as  much  grain  in  t*ie 
world  market  as  in   1972. 

U.S.D.A.  also  now  estimates  that  the  So- 
viet grain  Import  needs  have  increased  by  5 
million  tons  and  that  they  will  need  20  mil- 
lion tons. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  reports  that 
Dreyfus  ha*  sold  4  million  ton.s  of  corn  to 
So"ie  Ls. 


STATEMENT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
THE  CONCORDE  SST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a' 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug»  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Activities  and 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  I  partici- 
pated in  hearings  held  last  week  on  the 
PA  A  certification  of  the  Concorde  SST 
for  landings  in  this  country.  I  submitted 
te.stimony  at  those  hearings  and  am  in- 
cluding that  statement  in  the  Recorh; 
Trstimony  or  Bella  S.  Abzvg 

Tliough  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
allovt  SST  operations  In  the  United  Siai*b 
has  been  debated  for  sotne  time.  It  is  still  a 
live  and  critical  Issue,  and  deserves  the  fo- 
cus-Pd  HUtriition  of  thi.s  Siihconiinlti.ee. 
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We  now  find  that  the  PAA  Is  prepared, 
even  In  the  face  of  the  most  serious  evidence 
of  environmental  damage,  to  permit  the  Con- 
corde SST  to  land  on  a  regular  commercial 
basis  In  the  United  States  at  Dulles  Airport 
near  Washington  and  at  JFK  Airport  In  New 
York,  with  five  other  East  Coast  airports  as 
alternates.  In  making  this  irresponsible  de- 
cision, the  FAA  files  in  the  face  of  the  Con- 
gressional Intent  which  was  clearly  expressed 
when  Congress  voted  down  further  appropri- 
ations for  an  American  SST  some  time  ago. 
There     Is    overwhelming    proven     evidence 
against    the    FAA's    decision,    which    would 
benefit  only  the  handful  of  wealthy  people 
who  could  afford  the  exorbitant  farts  neces- 
sary to  support  SST  operations.  The  well- 
being  of   thousands   of   our   citizens   would 
clearly  be  prejudiced  by  permitting  these  air- 
craft Into  the  United  States.  If  the  FAA  will 
not  put  a  halt  to  this  senseless  plan.  It  be- 
comes  the  duty   of   Congress   to   take   the 
proper  action. 
Sy        I  have  been  among  those  who  have  voicetd 
X^Mi^^SISHy  objections  to  the  FAA  draft  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  on  the  SST 
landings.    The    Environmental    Protections 
Agency,  too,  has  gone  on  record  as  having 
reservations  concerning  the  effects  of  per- 
mitting these  planes  to  operate  in  the  U.S., 
and  believes  that  the  draft  Impact  State- 
ment does  not  contain  sufficient  Information 
to  assess  fully  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  proposed  landings. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  in  Its 
comments  on  the  draft  EIS,  brought  to  light 
a  Department  of  Transportation  Information 
Brief,  dated  December  11,  1973,  not  meant 
for  public  perusal  but  discovered  in  the 
course  of  litigation,  which  states  in  part, 
"Considerable  organized  adverse  public  reac- 
tion can  be  expected  If  the  Concorde  is  per- 
mitted to  operate  into  the  VS.,  because  of 
the  expected  high  noise  levels." 

Some  of  the  flaws  In  the  EIS  that  the 
Environmental  Defense  F^ind  cites  Include 
the  fact  that  the  data  on  noise  in  the  Study 
were  not  gathered  by  the  FAA  itself,  but 
merely  reflect  claims  reported  by  the  British 
and  French  manufacturers.  The  environ- 
mental group  also  noted  that  the  draft  EIS 
lists  the  Concorde's  maximum  range  at  3,800 
statute  miles,  and  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  distance  from  Paris  to  Dulles  Airport, 
one  of  the  propoeed  routes.  Is  8338  statuta 
miles.  This  discrepancy  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
kind  of  Incomplete  analysis  upon  which  the 
FAA  Is  making  a  major  decision.  The  argu- 
ments for  permitting  the  operation  of  the 
SST  In  the  UJ3.  are  tuisubstantiated;  how- 
ever, the  arguments  against  it  raise  serious 
questions. 

It  iB  evident  that  the  SST  is  a  wasteful, 
destructive  and  noisy  machine.  It  uses  three 
times  the  fuel  for  each  of  its  100  to  126 
passengers  as  the  Jiuubo  Jets  use  for  each  of 
their  200-400  passengers.  Their  widespread 
use  would  certainly  be  an  unnecessary  ag- 
gravation of  the  current  enecgy  shortage. 
The  emissions  from  the  plane,  which  flies  In 
the  stratosphere,  where  pollutants  remain  for 
an  Inordinately  long  period,  will  have  a  de- 
trimental effect  on  the  ozone  layer.  The  ozone 
layer  provides  our  only  protection  from  dan- 
gerous ultraviolet  radiation.  Additional  re- 
■esrcb  Into  this  effect  Is  certainly  needed 
before  any  decision  can  be  made. 

The  low  frequency  noise  the  SST  produces 
on  take-off  spreads  over  a  great  distance  and 
dissipates  slowly;  however,  the  draft  EIS  is 
devoid  of  any  meaningful  commentary  on 
the  problems  of  noise  dispersion,  with  in- 
complete contour  maps  that  do  not  consider 
the  low-frequency  rumble  caused  by  the 
supersonic  aircraft. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment statistics  have  shown  that  noise  on 
take-off  and  lantiing  from  only  fotir  SST 
flights  daUy  at  JFK  Airport  In  New  York 
City  would  place  an  additional  2,500  people 
under  conditions  which  the  Department  de- 


scribes as  "unacceptable."  Twenty-five  flights 
daily  Into  that  Airport  would  place  yet  an- 
other 10,000  people  under  the  same  unac- 
ceptable conditions.  Though  the  structures 
in  which  these  people  live  may  be  able  to 
withstand  these  conditions.  It  is  well  docu- 
mented that  high  noise  and  vibration  levels 
can  have  a  distressing  effect  on  Individuals. 
The  psychological  damage  to  these  people 
that  will  result  Is  Incalculable. 

The  PAA  has  shown  Itself  to  be  unwilling 
to  bar  the  SST  from  United  States  Airports, 
and  so  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  put  a  halt 
to  this  blind,  senseless  technology  which  Is 
applied  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 
Putting  both  the  airlines  and  the  manufac- 
turers on  notice  now  that  the  environmental 
destruction  which  the  Concordes  causes  is  too 
great  a  burden  for  us  to  accept,  wUl  be  an 
effective  method  for  preventing  the  further 
construction  and  development  of  this  waste- 
ful machine. 

A{)art  from  the  environmental  concerns, 
some  questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  State  Department's  handling  of  the  Issue 
with  the  British  and  French  governments.  I 
hope  that  these  hearings  will  be  able  to  shed 
some  light  on  this  area.  Many  serious  allega- 
tions against  former  President  Nixon,  the 
State  Department,  our  ambassador  to  France, 
Mr.  Arthtir  Watson,  FAA  administrator  John 
Shaffer  and  against  other  high  government 
officials  have  been  made,  regarding  the  mak- 
ing of  unauthorized  contmltments  to  grant 
permission  for  landings  to  Britain  and 
France.  Before  any  decision  is  made  concern- 
ing SST  opteratlons,  we  must  look  Into  these 
charges.  Were  assurances  of  U.S.  operation 
given  by  the  FAA  in  clear  violation  of  the 
law  requiring  Impact  studies  be  performed? 
Did  President  Nixon  write  to  the  British  and 
French  Prime  Ministers,  as  it  Ls  my  under- 
standing be  did,  indicating  that  he  would  do 
aU  he  could  to  Insure  that  the  Anglo-FYench 
Concorde  be  "treated  equitably  in  the  United 
States"?  I  have  written  to  President  Ford 
concerning  letters  possibly  written  by  former 
President  Nixon  to  former  Prime  Minister 
Heath  and  former  President  Pompidou  on 
January  19,  1973,  concerning  White  House 
support  for  the  Anglo-French  Concorde.  I 
received  In  reply  a  letter  stating  that  these 
letters  were  unavaUable  because  they  were 
subject  to  the  Order  of  the  United  States 
District  Covirt  in  the  case  of  Nixon  v.  Samp- 
son, et  al. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Administration 
had  already  made  a  decision  regarding  the 
SST  by  the  time  those  letter  were  written  by 
Mr.  Nixon  on  January  19,  1973,  and  that  the 
results  of  the  formal  proceedings  and  tests 
that  are  being  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
decision  making  process  wlU  not  be  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  FAA's  decision  on 
this  issue.  The  Congress  has  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility not  to  let  the  SST  into  this 
country  until  these  questions  are  answered, 
especially  In  view  of  the  dire  environmental 
consequences  which  the  FAA  has  evidently 
chosen  to  Ignore.  The  PAA  has  also  chosen  to 
ignore  the  wishes  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  to  permit  the  SST  to  fly  In 
this  coimtry  which  were  clearly  expressed  In 
1971  when  further  appropriations  for  an 
American  SST  were  voted  down. 

While  the  State  Department  does  admit 
that  It  has  assured  the  British  Eind  French 
governments  that  the  Concorde  would  be 
treated  "fairly  In  all  aspects  of  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  regulation,"  It  denies  that  any  promises 
have  been  made  regarding  landings  in  the 
U.S. 

Through  these  admissions,  the  State  De- 
partmjent  attempts  to  make  that  argument 
that  the  Congress  mtist  not  prevent  SST  op- 
erations In  this  coimtry,  because  to  do  so 
would  be  to  go  over  the  beads  of  the  proper 
government  regulatc»7  agencies,  a  move 
which  might  be  Interpreted  by  the  British 
and  French  as  prejudicial  treatment,  and 
thus  possibly  affect  VS.  trade  with  those 


countries.  However,  we  must  look  beyond 
this  very  narrow  view  of  the  SST  to  what  Is 
best  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  remember  that  the  Oovemments  of 
France  and  England  were  looking  after  their 
own  people  when  they  closed  their  airports 
at  night,  requiring  preferential  runways  to 
protect  their  people  on  the  ground.  UntU  it  is 
made  cletw  exactly  what  tyjie  of  commit- 
ments President  Nixon  or  President  Ford  may 
have  made  regarding  the  SST,  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  fully  understand  the  State  De- 
partment's motives  In  making  these  pleas  for 
the  SST.  The  questions  that  have  been  raised 
recently  regarding  State  Department  pres- 
sure on  the  FAA  to  approve  SST  flights  must 
be  investigated.  We  cannot  allow  political 
considerations  to  be  Introduced  into  this 
issue  In  a  manner  which  may  compromise 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  This 
should  be  the  only  standard  upon  which  the 
decision  is  based.  Until  all  of  the  questions 
regarding  the  FAA's  handling  of  the  SST 
have  been  satisfactorily  answered,  I  beUeve 
It  is  unconscionable  that  we  could  even  seri- 
ously consider  beginning  SST  operations  in 
the  United  States. 


TRUTH  IN  BUDGETING  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blanchard) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
93d  Congress  toc^  a  giant  step  forward 
in  passing  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  This 
act  went  a  long  way  in  returning  to  Con- 
gre.ss  its  rightful  control  over  the  budget. 
If  we  are  to  remain  a  full  and  coequal 
branch  of  Government,  however,  we  must 
go  one  step  further. 

Congress  should  not  sacrifice  its  right 
to  review,  expand,  or  contract  programs. 
Under  the  current  budgetary  mechanism, 
where  detailed  reviews  ai-e  conducted 
only  for  budgetary  increases  we  have,  in 
effect,  sacrificed  our  duty  and  power  to 
oversee  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Con- 
gress must  not  only  consider  requests  for 
budgetary  increases,  but  we  must  also 
review  all  Federal  spending. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Truth  in 
Budgeting  Act  of  1975.  This  bill  will  re- 
quire the  Congress  to  evaluate  and  re- 
view all  Federal  spending  programs  at 
least  once  every  2  years.  No  longer  will 
progi'ams  be  allowed  to  continue  ad  in- 
finitum, without  formal  review.  Admin- 
istrators will  now  be  required  to  justify 
their  programs'  existence  on  a  regular 
and  continuing  basis. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  that  some 
programs,  after  a  period  of  years,  no 
longer  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended  and  should  probably  be 
discontinued.  The  proper  route  for  such 
pruning,  however,  would  be  through  a 
periodic  review  of  programs  by  Congress 
during  the  budget  cycle  rather  than 
through  unilateral  Presidential  action 
without  the  benefit  of  congressional 
hearings  or  review. 

The  Truth  in  Budgeting  Act  of  1975 
requires  an  evaluation  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams every  2  years  from  the  ground  up 
to  be  conducted  by  the  respective  stand- 
ing committee  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  committees  should  determine,  among 
other  things,  whether  the  programs'  ob- 
jectives remain  relevant,  whether  the 
methods  used  continue  to  be  the  best 
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possible  methods  coiii^idering 
able  funds,  and  whether  the 
having  a  substantial  impact 
why  not. 

The  results  and  recommendat 
ing  from  these  reviews  will  thei  i 
tnltted  to  the  Budget  Committees 
House  and  Senate.  It  is  my  b(  lief 
with  the  increased  informatic^ 
ated.  Budget  Committees  as  w 
House  and  Senate  will  be  far  better 
to  review  the  overall  budget 

Currently,  we  in  the  Congi 
the  bulk  of  our  time  to  stud] 
programs  and  budgetary  incn 
bill  will  force  both  Federal  a 
Congress  to  conduct  a  detailed 
tion  of  the  total  spending  of  a 
not  just  the  requested  increa.<e. 
demies  call  it  zero-base  budget 
it  good  sense. 

Zero-base    budgeting    would 
that  each  program  be  periodic 
viewed  and  justified  from  the  grjjund 
Each  program  would  be  broken 
to  discrete  activities  which  are 
scribed  in  concise  "decision 
Each  decision  package  enumetates 
tematives — and     mutually 
ways  of  performing  a  given  act^ty 
also    specifies    different    lev 
ments — at  which  the  activity 
carried  on.  Both  the  alternatives 
increments  for  the  activity 
ated  in  terms  of  their  probable 
benefits.  They  are  also  weighed 
other  activities  carried  on  by 
emment,  all  of  which  have  been 
in  similar  decision  packages 
increased  knowledge,  Congress 
select  the  activities,  methods  of 
these  activities,  and  levels  of 
which  appear  to  be  in  the  best 
of  the  Nation. 

This  bill  calls  for  every  Federa  I 
Ing  program  to  be  reviewed 
gress,  but  this  does  not  mean  ev 
eral  program  will  grind  to  a  hal 
years.  Just  as  it  is  absurd  to  let 
continue  Indefinitely,  it  would 
to  arbitrarily  end  every  progran 
years. 

A  major  shortcoming  of  prevltous 
posals  for  large-scale  budgetary 
was  that  they  provided  for 
of  programs  if  Congress  failed  to 
review  of  those  programs.  This 
grams  could  be  quietly  abolishe<  I 
by   not    holding    hearings. 
Truth  in  Budgeting  Act.  if  headings 
a  program  are  not  held,  the 
would  simply  continue  at  the  sa|ne 
of  funding.  Thus,  good  and  hard 
for  programs  would  not  be 
without  due  process  of  review. 

Every  Federal  program  will  be 
to  review.  In  programs  such 
est  on  the  Federal  debt  or  social 
where  levels  of  Federal  spending 
controllable,  only  the  administration 
the  program  need  be  reviewed 
questioning   the  level   of   beneHts 
rather  the  efficiency  in  which 
allocated. 

The  bill  calls  for  the 
Budget  Office  to  conduct  a  1-y 
and  draw  up  the  necessary  for^s 
Budget  Office  will  then  conduct 
pilot  program  to  resolve  any 
After  this  2-year  study  period 
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in  Budgeting  Act  will  be  implemented 
throughout  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  transform 
the  budget  into  a  statement  of  cur- 
rent, rather  than  past,  national  priori- 
ties. No  longer  will  we  be  locked  into 
programs  with  no  required  reviews.  Con- 
gress will  conduct  an  ongoing  review, 
constantly  updating  the  budget  to  fulfill 
the  current  needs  of  the  country. 

This  is  not  a  spending  bill.  This  is  a 
bill  to  control  spending.  The  moment  a 
program  is  outdated,  the  moment  a  pro- 
gram is  duplicated  by  another  agency, 
the  moment  a  program  no  longer  has 
the  expected  impact,  it  will  be  reviewed. 
No  longer  will  programs  continue  to 
operate  that  have  long  outlived  their 
function.  I  would  conservatively  esti- 
mate that  savings  from  this  bill  will  run 
into  the  billions. 

The  only  question  I  have  not  discussed 
is  perhaps  the  most  important.  In  theory 
the  concept  of  zero-base  budgeting 
sounds  great,  but  is  it  viable  in  practice? 
The  answer  is  "Yes."  The  State  of  Geor- 
gia successfully  implemented  zero-base 
budgeting  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
Texas  has  implemented  zero-base  budg- 
eting for  fiscal  year  1976. 

New  Mexico.  Illinois,  and  the  city  of 
Honolulu  are  currently  experimenting 
v.ith  this  technique.  Zero-base  budgeting 
not  only  works  in  theory,  but  also,  and 
more  importantly,  it  works  in  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  zero-base 
budgeting  would  impose  a  beneficial  dis- 
cipline on  Federal  budgeting.  It  would 
shift  the  attention  of  administrators 
from  the  objects  of  expenditures  to  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  spending.  It 
would  institute  systematic  procedures 
for  evaluating  the  cost  and  benefits  of 
alternative  methods  of  achieving  a  given 
goal  and  possible  levels  of  effort.  It  would 
combine  budgeting  with  the  plarming. 
management,  and  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses. 

It  would  identify  duplicated  efforts 
and  outdated  programs.  Finally,  zero- 
base  budgeting  would  establish  a  basis 
for  budget  cutting  as  opposed  to  the 
additive  process  implicit  in  our  current 
incremental  budgeting. 

Just  as  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Committees  was  not  a 
cure-all,  neither  will  the  new  budgeting 
mechanism  of  zero-base  budgeting  as 
called  for  in  the  Truth  in  Budgeting  Act, 
be  the  only  answer.  Each  of  these  bills, 
however,  brings  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  one  step  closer  to  controlling 
tlie  ever-Increasing  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  its  increasing  budgetary  demands. 
For  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
a  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

UR.  8968 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  require  full  congressional 
review  of  each  Federal  program  once  every 
two  years  under  zero-base  budgeting  pro- 
cedures 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ths  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  in  Budget- 
ing Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  the  heading  of  the  title 
the  following: 


"P.\p.r  A — Specific  Review,  Evaluation, 

AND  Related  Functions". 
( b)  Title  vn  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

"Part  B — Pin-L  Congressional  Review  or  Aii. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  EVERY  TWO  YEARS 
"CONDUCT  OF  REVIEW  BY  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  711.  («)  In  General. — Each  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  Which  has  jurisdiction  to  report  legis- 
lation authorizing  appropriations  for  any 
Federal  program  shall  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  such  program,  as  though  it 
were  being  initially  proposed  for  enactment, 
at  lep.st  or.ee  every  two  years.  Such  review 
shaU  include  or  take  into  account  the  mat- 
ters specified  In  section  712.  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  provided  in  section  713 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  and  guide- 
lines prescribed  under  sub.sectlons  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Schedule.— The  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  acting  Jointly  or  in  consultation, 
shall  divide  the  total  Federal  budget  into 
two  equal  divisions  for  purposes  of  review 
under  this  part.  Federal  programs  falling 
into  one  such  division  shall  be  subject  to 
review  under  this  section  in  even-numbered 
years,  and  Federal  programs  falling  into  the 
other  such  division  shaU  be  subject  to  such 
review  in  odd-numbered  years.  Each  pro- 
gram shall  be  revleweU  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  lii  the  same 
year:  and,  to  the  maximum  extsnt  feasible, 
comparable  programs  shall  be  placed  In  the 
same  division  so  that  they  may  be  review^ed 
concurrently. 

"(C)  Guidelines. — The  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  implementation  of  this  part.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  responsibility  he  shall 
establish  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  the 
review  and  related  activities  provided  for  in 
this  part,  based  on  zero-base  budgeting  con- 
cepts and  incorporating  zero-base  budgeting 
procedures,  and  shall  prescribe  the  forms 
and  standards  to  be  used  in  such  review. 

"CRITERIA  FOR  REVIEW 

"Sec.  7.' 2.  Each  comprehensive  review  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  program  under  section  711  shall  in- 
clude a  detailed  consideration  of  the  past 
experience  under  the  program  and  a  pro- 
jection of  the  expected  future  experience  of 
the  program,  a  consideration  of  alternate 
ways  of  carrying  out  the  activities  Involved 
and  alternative  funding  levels  for  such  ac- 
tivities, an  evaluation  of  each  such  alterna- 
tive In  terms  of  Its  probable  costs  and  bene- 
fits, a  comparison  of  each  such  alternative 
with  other  programs  and  activities  in  the 
same  or  related  fields,  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  overall  success  or  failure  of  the  program. 
More  specifically.  It  shall  Include  considera- 
tion of — 

"(1)  whether  the  program  objectives  are 
still  relevant: 

"(2)  whether  the  method  of  the  program 
continues  to  be  the  best  possible  method  for 
the  funds  available; 

"(3)  whether  the  program  has  had  and 
is  having  any  substantial  Impact  on  solving 
the  problems  and  objectives  dealt  with  In  the 
program,  and,  if  not.  th«  reasons  therefor; 

"(4)  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  pro- 
gram Is  being  duplicated  In  another  sector 
ol  the  economy,  private  or  public;  and 

"(5)  what  portion  of  program  funds  goes 
toward  payroll. 

"METHOD  OF  BEVIEW 

"Sec.  713.  (a)  In  General. — The  compre- 
hensive review  conducted  by  a  committee 
with  respect  to  a  Federal  program  shall  fol- 
low the  guidelines  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  under 
section  711  (c).  Each  such  review  In  any 
year  shall  consist  of  a  detailed  analysis  ol 
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the  Presidents  budget  requeet  for  the  pro- 
-am Involved,  carried  out  through  the  con- 
sideration of  'Decision  Packages'  (a«  de- 
scribed In  subsection  <b))  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  purposes  of 
such  review  along  with  such  budget  request 
as  provided  by  section  201  (J)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 

"(b)  Decision  Packages.— A  Decision 
Package  is  a  detailed  statement  and  analysis 
of  the  funds  and  services  needed  to  support 
a  Federal  program  at  a  particular  level  of 
operations  and  activities.  The  Decision  Pack- 
ages to  be  submitted  to  the  Congre.ss  and 
included  lu  a  review  of  any  Federal  program 
under  this  part  shall  be  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  Minimum  Level  Decision  Package, 
expressing  in  terms  of  service  and  cost  the 
level  of  effort  below  which  it  is  not  feasible 
or  reaUstlc  to  carry  on  the  program  at  all. 

"(2)  A  Baae  Level  Decision  Package,  ex- 
pressing lu  terms  of  service  and  cost  the  ac- 
tual level  of  effort  under  the  program  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  no  more. 

"(3)  A  Workload  Decision  Package,  quan- 
fylng  and  explaining  In  terms  of  service  and 
cost  any  additional  fiinds  being  requested  to 
meet  increased  workload  at  the  fuuctioual 
level  under  the  existing  program. 

"(4)  A  New  or  Improved  Decision  Package, 
qxialJfylng  and  explaining  In  terms  of  service 
and  cost  (A)  any  changes  or  Improveuieuts 
being  sought  in  existing  operations  or  activi- 
ties luider  the  program,  or  (B)  any  new  op- 
erations or  activities  for  which  autliorlzatlou 
is  being  sought  wlihlu  the  exlbtlng  program. 
Any  request  for  a  completely  new  program 
or  major  function  shall  be  reviewed  through 
a  separate  series  of  Decl.slon  Packages  (and 
not  as  a  part  of  a  New  or  Improved  Deci- 
sion Package)  notwlthstandhig  any  rela- 
tionship It  may  have  to  one  or  more  e.Ki sting 
programs  or  functions. 

"REPORTS  AND  OVERALL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  714.  Upon  completing  its  review  of  a 
Federal  program  under  this  part,  each  com- 
mittee of  either  House  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  that  House  a 
full  report  .setting  forth  the  results  of  such 
review  and  Its  recommendations  arising 
therefrom.  The  Committees  on  the  Budget 
of  the  two  Houses,  acting  Jointly  or  In  con- 
sultation after  receiving  and  coordinating 
all  of  such  reports  for  any  year,  shall  make 
an  overall  review  of  all  of  the  programs  In- 
volved and  shall  submit  the  results  of  such 
review,  together  with  Its  recommendations  in 
connection  therewith,  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senat«. 

"lIMrrATlON  ON  CON.gn)ERATION  OP  BUDGET  IN- 
CREASES IN   ABSENCE   OF  REVIEW 

"Sec.  715.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  (or  amend- 
ment thereto)  which  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  any  Federal  program  for  any  fiscal 
year  (or  for  any  particular  operation  or  activ- 
ity within  such  program)  In  excess  of  the 
appropriations  made  for  that  program  (or 
that  operation  or  activity)  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  unless  that  program  has  been  tba 
subject  of  comprehensive  review  under  this 
part  during  the  year  In  which  the  bill  or 
resolution  is  being  reported  or  In  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

"Mi£CELLA>iM>V6  Provisions 

"SBC.   718.    (a)     COMMTTTEK    PROCEEDINGS. 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
which  ha\e  Jurisdiction  over  any  Federal 
program  shall  conduct  the  revUw  of  such 
program  under  this  part  at  the  same  time. 
In  conUtictlng  any  such  study,  such  com- 
mittees shall  receive  testimony  and  evidence 
In  hearings  which  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic; and  any  proceedUigs  or  heailngs  held 
in  the  conduct  of  such  review  by  the  ccm- 
mlttees  Involved  may  be  held  Jointly. 

"(b)    INVOKMATION  TO  BE  TOAltSiimED  BT 

Executive  Branch.— Prior  to  tlie  conduct  by 


any  committee  of  the  review  of  a  Federal 
program  under  this  part,  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
which  administers  such  program  (or  any 
part  thereof)  shall  transmit  to  the  commit- 
tee (along  with  or  separately  from  the 
Decision  Packages  submitted  as  required  by 
section  201  (J)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921)  a  detaUed  description  of  such 
program  (or  part),  Including  a  statement 
identifying,  evaluating,  and  rankUig  In 
order  of  Importance  each  operation  or  ac- 
tivity which  it  performs  under  or  in  con- 
nection with  such  program. 

"(c)  Uncontrollable  Expenditures. — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  tills 
part,  review  of  any  Federal  program  xmder 
section  711  shall  be  limited  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program,  and  shall  not  in- 
clude consideration  of  the  level  of  effort 
under  vhe  prO(^am,  to  the  extent  that  the 
program  involved  Federal  expeudltiues 
which  are  imcontrollable  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  guidelines  established 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  vmder  section  711(c)." 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  ui  section  I  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  item  relating  to 
section  701  the  following: 
"Part  A — Specific  Review,  Evaluation,  anu 

Related  Functions"; 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  703  the  following: 
"Part  B — Full  Concression.al  Revif.w  of  All 

Federal  Programs  Every  Two  Tears 
"Sec.  711.  Conduct    of    review    by    standing 

committees. 
"Sec.  712.  Criteria  for  review. 
"Sec.  713.  Method  of  review. 
"Sec.  714.  Reports  and  overall  review. 
"Sec.  715.  Limitation    on    consideration    of 
budget  increases  in  absence  of 
review. 
"Sec.  7i6.  Miscellaneous  provi.«ions." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoxuidment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  but  '^and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph"  (4),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(6)  to  provide  for  regular  comprehensive 
review  by  the  Congress  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams under  zero-base  budgeting  proce- 
dures.". 

(b)  Clause  1(e)  (3)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  clause 
l(r)(2)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  are  each  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subdivision  (C), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  cud 
of  subdivision  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tiiereof  ";  and";  nnd 

(C)  by  adding  after  svibdivision  (D)  the 
foUowUig  new  subdivision: 

"(E)  to  perform  the  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  comprehensive  review  of  Federal 
piograms  which  are  provided  for  in  sections 
711(b)  and  714  of  tlie  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974." 

(c)  Section  202  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section ; 

"(b)  Comprehensive  Review  of  Federal 
Programs. — The  Director,  through  tue  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office,  shall  exercise  responsi- 
bility as  provided  In  part  B  of  title  Vir  for 
the  Implementation  and  conduct  of  the  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  progiams  under 
that  part." 

(d)  Section  308(c)  of  svtch  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  be- 
low paragraph  (3) )  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

■'Such  report  sliall  al-so  indicate  fio  Federal 


programs  which  are  scheduled  to  be  the  stib- 
ject  of  compreheubive  cougresaional  review  at 
varloiis  times  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  preceding  sentence." 

(e)  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11) ,  is  amendeci 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'(J)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  lo 
subsection  ^a)  for  each  Hsoal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197b. 
.shall  include  or  be  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  Decision  Pa^'kages  (as  described  In  section 
713(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974)  with  respect  to  each  Federal  program 
for  which  funds  are  requested  therein;  and 
copies  of  such  Decision  Packages  with  respect 
to  any  Federal  program  .-shall  at  the  same 
time  be  submitted  to  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  piogram,  and  to  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office." 

(f)  Section  204(b)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  1154(b) » 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  eiia 
of  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  paragi'aph  (2)  and  Luseii- 
ing  in  lieu  thereoi"  ■;  and',  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  paragraph  (2)  the  foll'-w- 
ii'g  new  paragrapli: 

"(3)  assist  .such  coniniit'ee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee in  the  conduct  of  its  comprehensive 
review  functions  ujidcr  part  B  of  thl.s  title." 

Sec  4.  (a)  Subject  to  subsectlous  (b)  aim 
(c|,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
l>ecome  effective  on  January  1,  1977. 

(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  d-.tie  oi 
tlie  enactment  ot  this  Act  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  .shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  be.st  methotUs 
for  Implementing  the  provisions  of  part  K 
of  title  vn  of  the  Congressional  Bttdget  A't 
of  1974  (as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act), 
and  shall  prepare  the  necessary  forms  for 
implementing  .such  pix>vlsions.  During  the 
calendar  year  10(6,  on  the  basis  of  such 
study,  the  Dlie<;tor  siial!  conduct  a  pilot  pro- 
gram designed  to  place  some  or  all  of  sucli 
provisions  In  actual  practice  In  a  limited 
way  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  re- 
solving any  problems  or  difficulties  which 
might  be  involved  in  such  implementation; 
and  any  of  such  provisions  which  may  be 
specified  and  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives {ind  tlie  Senate  by  the  Director 
for  purposes  of  such  pilot  program  shall  (to 
the  extent  necessary  for  such  program)  be- 
come effective  on  January  1 ,  1976  (or  on  such 
later  date  during  1976  ns  the  DUector  may 
specify). 

(c)  Section  715  of  the  Ojugressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (a«  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Art)  shall  not  be  effective  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978. 


STATE  COURTS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nev.-  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino^  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  State  Coxu-ts  Improve- 
ment Act,  legislation  dealing  with  .some 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the 
Nation's  criminal  justice  .sy.stem. 

I  am  introducing  the  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  an 
organization  representing  the  highest  ju- 
dicial oflBcers  of  the  States  and  territo- 
ries. I  am  confident  it  will  stimulate  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues,  which  are  central 
to  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gioveni- 
menfs  most  ambitious  program  to  deal 
with  crime. 

The  bill  was  di-afted  by  the  Confer- 
ence's Committee  on  Federal  Funding  of 
tlie  Stat€  Courts,  chaired  by  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  Hovrell  T.  Heflin  of  Alabama 
based  on  more  than  6  years' 
State  and  local  courts  with  opxiratlons 
the  Law  Eaforcement  Assistani  :e 
istratlon.  and  its  State  planning 
cies.  under  the  Omnibus  Cringe 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Ibe    legislation    has    been 
in  principle  by  the  Americaiii  _ 
sociation  and  has  been  approved 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Natlor  al 
for  State  Courts  which  induce 
sentatives  of  20  national  judicial 
law-related  organizations  su^ 
ABA    and    the    American 
Society. 

There  can  be  no  question  bu 
State  and  local  courts,  which  liust 
die   some  95   percent  of   the 
rapidly  expanding  criminal  cas< 
2X>w  in  urgent  need  of  help, 
apparent  that  the  courts,  given 
stitutional  doctrine  of  separa 
ers.   have   unique  problems   uhder 
Safe  Streets  Act  since  they  must 
to  State  executive  branch  ag?ncles 
seeking  Federal  funds  allocatec 
criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  State  Coiu-ts  Improvement 
an  effort  by  State  court  official 
with  their  problems,  insofar  as 
by  correcting  deficiencies  they 
extensive    experience    with 
Streets  Act. 

Briefly,  the  bill  establishes 
formula  to  assure  adequate 
log  of  the  courts.  It  also  w 
judicial  participation  to  assure 
prehensive  criminal  justice  plai^ning 
visaged  by  the  Congress  when 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  I  am  ce^aln 
bill  will  be  helpful  to  the  _. 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  _. 
sight  hearings  on  LEAA  late 
and  when  It  begins  cousideraljion 
year  of  new  authority  for  the 
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CONGRATULATIONS  CAPTA]  N  DASH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  th ;  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  F^qum  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tils  after 
noon  I  participated  in  a  small  stray  In  a 
ceremony  marking  the  promotion  of  a 
career  Navy  officer  to  the  rani   of  cap- 
tain. 

To  me  tiiat  ceremony  carried 
than  just  the  normal  meaning. 
a  great  accomplishment  for 
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friend;  but  more  so,  it  said  som  ;thing  to 
me  about  the  Navy  and  its  ro^e  in  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  today. 

D.  I>ashwood  Hk±s  was  a  proud  man 
as  his  father  pinned  on  his  new  shoulder 
board.  All  of  his  friends  who  gathered 
for  the  brief  ceremony  were  pro  id  too, 

Capt.  Robert  Von  Gerichten  presided 
over  the  brief  ceremonies  and  it  was  fit- 
thig  that  he  do  so.  Captain  Von  Gerich- 
ten is  Director  for  Research  ar  d  Tech- 
nology for  the  Navy  and  Capta  In  Hicks 
is  his  assistant. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  by  Cap  aln  Von 
Gerichten.  the  Navy  is  being  called  upon 
for  ever  increased  responsibilit|ies  with 
fewer  resoiu-ces.  and  men  such  asj  Captain 
Hicks  su-e  going  to  have  to  gH  every 
ounce  out  of  everj'  resource  11  we  are 


going  to  ha\'e  a  powerful  deterrent  force 
at  sea. 

As  I  listened  to  his  remarks,  I  thought 
about  the  tradition  of  the  Navy  from  the 
sailing  ships  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
the  armored  hulks  that  were  such  an  ad- 
vancement during  the  Civil  War,  to  the 
nuclear  submarines  of  today.  There  was 
a  time  when  men  with  little  skill  could 
be  of  use  in  some  way  on  a  sailing  vessel. 
Today,  almost  all  have  to  be  higlily 
trained  specialists  with  great  skill  and  a 
high  degree  of  technical  training. 

The  tasks  of  men  in  the  Navy  today 
are  not  easy.  There  Is  an  imawareness  in 
this  Nation  today  for  a  strong  Na\'y.  The 
Nation  that  can  contn^  the  seas  Is  In 
the  best  position  to  defend  Itself. 

Yes,  tlie  role  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Navy  today  is  a  difficult  one  to 
fill.  But  it  is  vital  tiiat  t.iey  do  so. 

The  future  of  our  country  is  tied  up 
in  how  well  we  meet  that  challenge. 

Captain  Hicks  received  a  commission 
In  the  Marines  in  1954  as  he  completed 
his  pilot  training  at  the  naval  air  station 
in  Pensacola,  Fla, 

Since  then  he  has  had  an  outstanding 
career  on  both  land  and  sea.  He  served 
tliree  toui-s  in  Vietnam  and  this  after- 
noon he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his 
career  thus  far  when  he  put  on  tiie  stripes 
denoting  the  rank  of  captain.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  this  is  the  rank 
he  held  in  the  Marines  when  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy. 

In  a  larger  sense,  this  day  that  meant 
so  much  to  his  family  also  said  much 
about  the  role  of  today's  Navy.  Because 
we  are  strong,  we  have  been  able  to  help 
bring  the  benefits  of  freedom  to  other 
lands. 

I  feel  tliat  those  of  us  today  will  be  no 
less  faithful  to  that  obligation  than  were 
our  forefathers. 

And  so  to  my  pood  friend,  I  extend 
congratulations. 


THE  23D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OP  PUERTO 
RICO— SPEECH  BY  GOV.  RAFAEL 
HERNANDEZ  COLON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Baoillo)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday. 
July  25,  marked  the  23d  anniversary  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  I 
had  the  honor  of  participating  in  com- 
memorative ceremonies  at  my  birth- 
place, Caguas,  Puerto  Rico.  During  these 
ceremonies  the  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  delivered  a 
speech  which  dramatized  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  self-help  which  made  pos- 
sible the  famous  Operation  Bootstrap 
is  still  vibrantly  alive.  In  the  words  of 
the  Governor: 

Out  future  Is  within  ourselves.  We  have 
to  sliape  It  with  our  vision,  our  Imagination, 
our  intelligence;  we  have  to  mold  it  with  our 
work,  with  our  hands,  with  the  sweat  or  our 
brows.  Our  future  is  a  constant  chaUenge 
that  tests  each  Pvierto  Rlcan's  abUlty  to 
overcome,  his  capacity  for  work,  bis  will  to 
flight,  and  his  con'^tnictlve  nnd  creative 
sti-ength. 
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For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  Inserting  the  Governor's  remarks 
Into  the  Record. 

SWXCH    «T    OOV.    RAr.\EL    HiaNANDEZ 

My  I  extend  my  special  greeting  to  those 
labor  leaders  here  today;  to  those  who  will 
participate  in  the  parade:  to  all  those  listen- 
ing on  the  radio  and  watching  on  television; 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  countrj-s  uorl. 
force,  and,  to  whom,  these  words  are 
dedicated. 

On  the  occasion  oi  the  23  anniversary  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  want 
to  begin  my  message  with  some  thoughts  of 
Luis  Mutioz  Rivera— thoughts  that  reflect 
with  great  emotion  the  unalterable  reality  oi 
our  lives:  "I  was  bom  in  Puerto  Rico," 
Mufioz  said,  "I  love  Ptierto  Rico;  the  mother, 
small  and  poor",  "lYond  the  son  that  owes 
her  his  life". 

Today,  as  in  the  time  of  Mufioz  Rivera,  vie 
have  to  find  the  strength  to  forge  our  destiny 
within  each  and  every  one  of  us.  The  smaU 
and  poor  mother  can  not  give  her  sons  great 
natural  riches  for  a  comfortable  life.  AH 
she  gives  us  Is  life,  and  with  life,  the  whole 
range  of  potentialities  of  which  man,  with 
skill  and  strength.  Is  capable. 

Our  future  Is  within  ourselves.  We  have 
to  shape  It  with  our  vision,  oiu"  Imagination, 
our  Intelligence;  we  have  to  mold  It  with 
our  work,  with  our  hands,  with  the  sweat 
of  our  brows.  Our  future  Is  a  constant  chal- 
lenge that  tests  each  Puerto  Rlcan's  ability 
to  overcome,  his  capacity  for  work,  his  will 
to  fight,  and  his  constructive  and  creative 
strength. 

Starting  on  with  these  realities,  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  channeled  its  political 
development  toward  autonomy,  rejecting 
the  two  extreme  political  status  positions 
that  have  ripped  away  at  the  coimtry's  body 
politic  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
One,  because  of  loss  of  citizenship,  markets 
and  financing  and  the  other  because  of  loss 
of  identity  and  fiscal  autonomy  Impede  the 
people  from  achieving  the  full  potential  of 
their  aspirations  for  progress,  Ju.stice  and  the 
good  and  decent  life. 

Moving  within  the  Unfits  our  reality  ha."! 
fixed,  the  Puerto  Rican  people,  under  the 
leadership  of  Munoz  Marin,  created,  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  e.Kperlence  and  with  notable 
originality,  a,  creative  new  form  of  political 
status  that  today  is  23  years  old:  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  shaping  the  Commonwealth — joining 
self-government  and  fielf-reaUzatlou  wltii 
citizenship,  fiscal  autonomy,  access  of  United 
States  markets  for  our  goods  and  financial 
needs — the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  by  means 
of  a  compact  with  the  Congress  have  createa 
for  themselves  a  political  statua  of  dignity 
that  affords  the  best  opportunities  for  using 
the  full  productive  potential  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  in  industry,  agriculture,  construction, 
commerce.  In  short,  all  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Thus  we  see.  the  Commonwealth  is  a  po- 
litical Instrument  at  the  service  of  our  prog- 
ress theTrult  of  the  productive  work  of  otu: 
people. 

In  this  constant  task,  the  first  claim  ou 
our  consciences  must  be  to  open  the  way  to 
bring  Into  the  productive  effort  all  those  who 
have  been  left  along  the  wayside  of  progress. 
Those  who  suffer  that  cruel  and  lubumaa 
world,  marked  by  extreme  poverty,  aban- 
doned mothers,  unemployment,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  Injiaatlce.  From  these  areas  the  specter 
of  poverty  rises  to  lay  claim  to  consciences 
of  each  of  us  and  of  the  country. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  revealed  the  extraordi- 
narily low  Incomes  of  59.000  Puerto  Rican 
families  who  are  receiving  food  stamps.  The 
country  did  not  react.  I  got  the  feeling  we 
did  not  want  to  accept  this  reality;  that  we 
want  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  thousands  of 
chronically  unemployed  or  to  the  frustrated 
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young  people  who  can't  find  ww'k  or  the 
opportunity  to  use  their  talents. 

Today,  Commonwealth  day,  I  want  to  re- 
member those  unemployed,  those  young  peo- 
ple and  everyone  who  Is  not  able  to  partici- 
pate in  progress  Puerto  Rico  has  had.  I  want 
to  remember  then  all  because  tlie  Conimon- 
wtalth  was  created  to  make  Puerto  Rico  a 
more  just  society  for  all  lt«  members.  By 
means  of  this  instrument,  we  have  made 
great  advances.  Nex'erthele.ss  as  with  all 
human  ta«k.  much  remains  io  be  done. 
Tlierefore,  with  renewed  determinntlon  we 
must  grip  this  tool  of  progrets  that  i«  23 
years  old  today  to  meet  the  challenges 
brought  on  by  a  new  world  economic  reality. 

The  new  reality  is  one  in  which  produc- 
tion has  been  internationalized  in  such  a 
way  that  technology,  labor  and  capltHl  Jump 
national  boxmdarles  to  form  worldwide  pro- 
ductive networks.  A  reality  in  which  the 
Third  World  Is  fiexing  energetically  Its  mus- 
cles In  order  to  achieve  greater  benefits  and, 
to  accomplish  this,  is  adopting  determined 
measures  such  as  the  JoUit  lncrea.se  In  the 
price  of  oil.  The  Commonwealth  affords  us 
the  means,  that  no  other  status  can,  to  deal 
with  these  new  realltle.<!.  But  we  must  go 
even  further. 

To  compete,  Puerto  Rico  must  develop  ft 
force  of  professionals  and  technicians  that 
by  their  skill,  capacity  and  will  will  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  a  new  production.  Now  we 
are  not  talking  of  clieap  Puerto  Rican  labor. 
Puerto  Rico  can  not  compete  with  the  low 
wages  of  Korea,  Haiti.  Slngapur  and  Hong 
Kong.  Puerto  Rico  has  entered  the  competi- 
tive world  where  the  brain  rules  the  muscle, 
where  knowledge  becomes  production,  where 
education  is  the  arch  that  .supports  the  new 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Puerto  Rico  needs 
men  and  women  who  see  the  world  as  their 
backyard,  education  as  a  powerful  arm  and 
collective  effort  as  their  salvation. 

Puerto  Rico  needs  skilled  workers  that 
can  compete  with  the  Japanese,  chemists  for 
It  petrochenUcal  Industry,  astronomers  for 
the  Areclbo  observatory,  sales  executives  who 
are  equally  comfortable  in  Texas  as  In  Te- 
heran; scientists  and  technicians  to  create 
Its  own  Indtistrles  and  local  investors  with 
courage  and  faith  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto 
Ricans  to  Invest  their  money  In  production 
and  progress. 

The  productive  capacity  of  oiur  workers 
must  be  supported  by  servlce.'s  and  facilities 
provided  at  price  and  quality  needed  by  all 
ijcctors  of  the  Puerto  Rican  economy  to  ex- 
pand and  compete  in  diverse  markets.  Elec- 
tricity, telephone  and  maritime  trauiiporta- 
lion  for  our  products  are  some  examples  of 
such  services.  Also  It  Is  necessary  to  make 
maximum  use  of  capital,  energy  and  our 
mining  and  agricultiual  resources,  develop- 
ing industries  derived  from  liiem  and  that 
we  substitute  our  imports  by  greater  local 
production,  specially  in  Ihe  agrlcvUture 
sector. 

By  Joining  all  of  these  elements,  into  a 
unified  production  scheme,  the  Ptierto  Rican 
economy  must  reach  new  levels  of  expansion 
and  growth  that  wiU  represent  thousands 
of  new  Jobs  and  wiU  make  possible  the  en- 
trance of  greater  ntuubers  of  the  unem- 
ployed Into  the  work  force. 

Tlie  lesson  down  through  the  centuries 
from  Athens  to  arid  Israel  is  without  ques- 
ti><n  that  the  quality  of  the  people  Is  the 
determining  factor  of  its  development. 

Our  lives  are  challenged  and  wiU  always 
l)e.  Oiu-  arms  before  the  challenges  are  our 
will  to  create,  to  create  a  new  man  to  create 
a  new  vision  and  new  Jobs,  Jobs  that  dignify 
u\an,  Jobs  ttiat  eiulch.  especially  when  per- 
formed for  the  common  good. 

I'hoee  who  have  Jobs  must  think  of  them 
not  only  as  source  of  personal  satisfaction 
and  remuneration,  but  also  as  part  of  a  larger 
whole  that  constitutes  the  country's  econ- 
or.iy.  Each  worker  fulilUs  a  function  which 


unfulfilled  not  only  affects  himself  and  his 
family,  but  also  directly  affects  the  other 
.sect/)rs  of  the  Economy. 

For  sometime  now  a  series  of  factors  has 
led  to  the  deterioration  of  relations  between 
workers  and  management.  Some  of  these 
factors  are:  inflation  and  recession  which 
have  thwarted  expectation  and  the  hardening 
of  antagonistic  positions  arising  from  the 
ten>!lon  and  conflict,  that  have  characterized 
our  *lines.  Recently  we  have  seen  tlie  etTorts 
of  a  .^mnll  minority  trying  to  create  a  climate 
of  irreconcilable  conflict  between  thoae  \\)\o 
work  Hiid  those  lor  direct  production,  in- 
spired by  ideologies  than  r\m  cotuiter  to 
democra'-y  and  that  deny  Individual  freedom 
as  T.iie  oa.se  oi  f-conoiiiic  initiative,  these  lead- 
ers rely  on  all  tj-pes  of  tactics  to  .set  worker 
.Tialnst  owner. 

To  thejie  Puet  to  Rioaiis  I  want  fo  say  today 
vhni.  every  bomb  that  explodes  or  every  strike 
who.se  resolution  Is  delayed  by  political  mo- 
ti^  es  represents  pain  and  suffering  for  thou- 
^4luds  of  Puerto  Rican  families  and  the  un- 
employed; that  nothhig  good  can  be  built  on 
a  base  of  hate  and  violence;  that  respect  for 
liberty  and  Individual  riglits  is  essential  for 
our  progress  and  good  of  all;  that  the  Injus- 
tices they  point  out  within  oiu-  society  can- 
not i>e  corrected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Uxdivld- 
ual  liberty;  and  that  one  of  the  best  examples 
in  ciie  world  of  a  people  inspired  by  the  fact 
■social  Justice  can  be  attained  by  the  demo- 
cratic route  Is  the  clear  example  given  by  oiu- 
own  Puerto  Rican  people  to  impose  on  an 
unjust  system  bred  with  enslaving  misery 
that  would  pale  the  most  serious  injustices 
of  our  present,  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. The  country  caiuiot  remain  passive  be- 
fore the  problems  of  the  times  and  before 
tliose  who  continuously  catise  ils  harm.  Ac-^ 
tion  is  reqiUred,  not  action  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  united  action  with  a  deflnltc  direc- 
tion, with  unity  of  purpose. 

This  unity  of  purpose  must  be  embedded 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Puerto  Rleo  from 
ihe  most  removed  barrios  oi  the  mountains  to 
the  largest  urbanizations  of  the  cities;  It 
must  be  embedded  In  the  workers,  executives, 
entrepreneurs;  among  poor  and  rich,  among 
tlie  yoinig  and  mature:  It  mu.st  be  embedded 
In  the  ve»"y  essence  of  our  people.  To  resolve 
the  problems  of  our  times  that  shout  for 
creative  Puerto  Rican  solutions  we  have  what 
was  and  Is  Commonwealth:  Pomento,  land 
reform,  mutual  help  and  self-help,  achieve- 
ment born  of  the  originality  of  our  people 
aud  that  have  now  gone  beyond  our  shores. 

The  political,  economic  and  social  Imagina- 
tion of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  is  looking 
now  for  an  Inward  expression  of  the  dynamics 
of  our  times;  In  the  last  qtiarter  of  the  20th 
century,  at  the  threshold  of  the  2l6t  century. 
It  Is  looking  for  expression,  manifestation 
and  realization  following  the  peaceful  and 
de-nooratlc  path  of  our  people. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  this  century,  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  are  looking  for  some- 
thing more  than  quantitative  changes.  As 
would  be  more  housing,  mc«-e  scliools,  more 
roads.  All  this  Is  necessary. 

But  otu-  people  want  changes  that  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  aur  social  and  economic 
relations. 

It  Is  neceesary  to  develop  new  relationships 
between  the  working  sector,  capital  and  tech- 
nology, so  that  they  are  bound  indl.solubly 
by  the  elements  of  participation,  equality, 
understanding  and  loyalty. 

In  the  enterprise  of  the  futiu^.  that  in 
which  true  solidarity  Is  manifested.  It  is  Im- 
perative to  share,  as  Indicated  by  Pope  John 
XXm:  "The  work  place  must  become  a  com- 
muulty  of  persons  in  their  relations,  func- 
tions and  the  relationship  of  all  to  the  whole 
subject  to  It  .  .  .  that  the  relations  of  the 
entrepreneurs  and  leaders  on  one  side,  and 
the  workers  on  the  other,  have  the  Imprint 
of  respect,  appreciation,  understanding,  ac- 
tive, loyal  collaboration  and  Intere.^t  as  If  In 
ft  Joint,  common  endeavor". 


It  Is  necessary  that  each  worker  see  his 
position  not  only  in  relation  to  those  that 
are  lilgher  up  In  the  Income  bracket,  but 
also  in  relation  to  those  that  are  lower  than 
bis.  Our  progre^  must  be  balanced  In  such 
a  way  that  it  allows  tlie  workers  to  advance 
united.  The  advancement  of  some  cannot  be 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  poverty  for  others. 
Poverty  tor  many  can  mean  progress  for  no 
one. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  bring  forth,  from 
our  endeavor  and  our  toils,  a  sense  of  equal- 
ity and  Justice  in  the  social  order  and  the 
acknowledgement  among  all  Puerto  Ricans 
that  our  community,  our  well-being, 
our  progress  deserve  our  first  loyalty,  over  all 
partisan  interests,  individual  Interests  or 
ideology. 

Above  all  imereot';,  Pueiro  Rico  comes  flr.st, 
Puerto  Rico  comes  next,  and  always  Puerto 
Rico. 

Let  us  bring  forth  this  .spirit  of  Puerto 
Rican  solidarity  in  our  work.  Individual  work 
cannot  have  a  purpose  if  it  Is  not  se^u  as  part 
of  a  greater  collective  effort. 

Through  our  work  in  the  factories,  in  the 
Country  side,  In  the  stores,  in  the  offices,  in 
the  building  projects,  or  in  the  streets,  tlie 
Puerto  Ricans  are  .'.baring  anxieties  .iiid 
hope.o,  suffering  and  happiness.  With  our 
hearts  spirits  and  wills  In  unison  we  are 
making  our  history. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Puerto  Rican  work- 
ers and  their  genuine  leadership  are  con- 
scious of  the  importauce  of  work,  eKpecially 
In  difficult  times  such  as  these. 

And  the  country  also  knows  that  Puerto 
Rican  workers  and  their  tnie  leadership  are 
united  in  loyal  solidarity  to  the  country  and, 
therefore,  will  react  responsibly  to  the  chal- 
lenges we  ai-e  facing. 

The  country  acknowledges  this  and  Is 
grateful,  and  we  recognize  It  publicly  today, 
directly,  and  through  those  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Puerto  Rican  workers  pres- 
ent here  today. 

Throitgh  our  crearlve  effort  we  wUl  cf>n- 
tlnue  to  build  tomorrow's  Puerto  Rico.  The 
enei^y  that  Is  imprinted  by  the  basic  di- 
rectives of  this  collective  effort  of  all  Pueri  o 
Ricans  comes  from  our  people. 

Tlirough  the  democratic  process,  the  peo- 
ple face  their  problems,  reconcile  their  dii- 
ferences  and  work  out  solutions  that  will  be 
Implemented  through  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Our  democracy  is  the  way  of  Puerto  Rican 
public  life  aud  the  source  of  our  peaceftil 
living.  It  means  freedom  for  the  people  and 
the  individual;  freedom  to  think,  to  believe, 
to  love,  to  create,  to  choise  what  is  best  and 
discard  what  la  not  suitable.  It  also  means 
respect  for  those  same  right*  m  others  and 
loyalty  to  the  decisions  made  by  the  majorltr. 

The  proper  use  of  this  freedom  in  a  man- 
ner inherent  to  our  tradition  means  open 
minds — against  upilsing  dogmas,  in  the 
words  of  Mufioz  Rivera — to  focus  objectively 
on  our  problems,  elaborate  creatively  on  pos- 
sible solutions  and  choose  in  the  light  of  our 
ideals  and  values  as  a  people,  those  that  give 
the  most  well-bemg  to  all  Puerto  Ricans. 

As  a  result  of  the  mandate  given  by  our 
people  In  1967,  the  Committee  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by  me  to 
develop  self-government  within  the  Com- 
monwealth status  is  ending  its  task  thiF 
mouth  of  July. 

Some  mistaken  Impressions  have  spread 
In  the  oovmtry  concerning  the  work  of  thi?: 
committee.  I  can  assure  you  that  up  to  now. 
the  recommendations  that  are  being  formu- 
lated by  the  committee,  represent  develop- 
ments of  great  importance  toward  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  people's  mandate. 

Although  the  final  report  bfts  not  been 
prepared  yet.  all  seems  to  indloate  that  the 
committee  will  firmly  support  the  constitu- 
tional thesis  that  Puerto  Rico,  as  weU  as  the 
United  Nations,  has  sustained  officially  that 
this   «tuUis    is    based    upon    the   a^eociation 
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through  the  free  will  or  both  ct  iwtrles,  ex- 
I>r»w8d  In  Ml  agreement  that  can  ooly  be 
altered  through  the  expressed  wl  ihes  oT  both 
parties,  aad  that  It  la  a  status  t  tiat  has  f uU 
political  dignity,  as  much  digidty  as  any 
other  type  of  political  status  and^^that  It  U  of 
a  dynamic  nature  which  reepcoda  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  oi  our  pec  pie  and  the 
demands  of  our  times. 

Similarly,  it  seems  the  committee  v.ill  rec- 
ommend changes  to  enlarge  our  lelf-govern- 
zneut  within  our  permanent  unl  >n  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  h  >pe  changes 
will  allow  ttp  to  establish  here  in  Puerto  Rico 
better  conditions  to  stimulate,  vlth  the  ef- 
fectiveness needed  in  these  tim  !s,  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  couu  iry. 

At  the  same  time,  we  hope  it  w  1  !1  permit  us 
to  solve  with  more  realism  our  pr  lesiug  social 
needs.  The  last  and  decisive  met  ting  is  still 
to  take  place,  birt  If  the  commits  e  continues 
Its  work  in  the  manner  we  all  hope,  we  will 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratlti  de  to  those 
Puerto  Rlcans  that  have  gallaitly  repre- 
sented our  people  in  this  committee  and  to 
the  understanding  by  high  prlc  clples  with 
which  Bie  United  State.?  represen  atlves  have 
responded. 

My  fellow  citizens:  Today  I  have  spokeu 
to  you  of  three  lines  of  action  of  public  pol- 
icy that  set  the  paths  In  the  eccnomlc,  the 
labor,  the  social  and  political  secti>rs  that  we 
are  taking  or  must  take  In  order  I  o  carry  out 
a  good  deal  of  our  economic,  socia  1  and  polit- 
ical goals. 

These  three  paths,  however,  rei  ich  a  point 
where  they  must  Join,  and  join  i  ither  paths 
which  I  cannot  go  Into  today  d  iie  to  time 
limitations,  to  form  In  the  end  a  modern 
highway  through  which  the  tot  al  progress 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  flow. 

The  effective  Implementation  of  a  new 
economic  development  strategy,  together 
with  the  development  and  impl  smentatlon 
of  a  new  labor  and  social  pollc; '  which  at 
the  same  time  united  to  the  wise  exercise 
the  new  authority  that  naay  coi  respond  to 
th«  people  of  Puerto  Blco  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  In  the  present  commonwealth 
agreement — will  allow  us  to  fa^e  success- 
fully the  challenges  of  our  tlm<s  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  lives. 

It  la  now  our  turn,  for  ail  Pue  rto  Klcans, 
to  take  these  paths.  The  strength  needed  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  will  be  found  is 
within  ourselves.  It  is  within  e<«h  Puerto 
Rlcao,  within  hU  heart,  his  will.  1  Lis  dignity, 
in  his  passion  for  Justice  and  In  Ua  re^>ect 
and  oonsideratlon  towards  others. 

So  that  this  strength  wUl  come  tlirough 
with  all  Its  force,  we  must  not  loe^  our  sense 
of  indignation  *t  the  great  erUj  Injustloea 
and  InequlUes  that  we  still  and  in  our  eo- 
cl«ty.  It  is  good  that  we  become  Indignant 
at  the  IrregularlUes  of  a  public  s^rrant.  but 
It  is  very  wrong  that  we  do  not  kecome  In- 
dignant when  we  hear  that  69J00  Puerto 
Blcaa  families  live  on  $6.10  a  mc^th. 

It  la  very  well  that  we  beootne  Indignant 
against  anyone  who  while  able  to  work  does 
not,  but  is  rery  wrong  that  waj  do  Insist 
veheoaently  that  tbe  •oclai  conditions  that 
allov  8<»  many  Puerto  Blcans  to  $o  without 
the  minimum  necessary  to  subsist  decently 
beattecfced. 

It  is  rery  well  that  we  become 
at  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  ti  is  wrang 
that  we  do  not  become  Indignant  (it  our  own 
Indifference  to  Increase  our  production.  It  13 
very  weill  to  becotne  Indignant  at  the  high 
itDemplayment  we  h«ve  In  Puerto  Rico,  but 
It  is  wrong  tbat  we  do  not  become  indignant 
at  the  eabotage  and  terrorism  thft  contrlb- 
ute  to  enlarge  it.  Today  I  am  calling  on  all 
Puerto  Btetms  to  put  IndignatJoi^,  will  and 
the  9Biieraatty  of  thefr  spim  bMitad  the 
effort  ttils  eountry  la  making  tol  overcome 
ti>e  QtMtaelea  that  we  have  ahead  of  us.  I 
can  upon  yon  to  unite  m  a  Joint  eltort  asVine 
team  tfeAt  te  getting  ready  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges c*  hl3to*7.  To  a  great  coJlec  Ive  Indlg- 
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nation  toward  all  Injustice,  all  ladifferenec 
or  sloth. 

This  is  the  moment  to  commit  our  con- 
sciences and  imlt  our  hearts  to  face  with 
firmness  and  confidence  our  appointment 
with  destiny. 

fiach  in  the  firing  line  of  their  daily  toil, 
in^ired  by  oiur  great  collective  purpose  will 
inspired  by  our  great  collective  purpose 
wlU  be  fighting  the  battle  for  the  well-being 
of  all  Puerto  Rlcans.  We  will  triumph. 


Indignant 


HEW   AND   THE   SEPARATION   OF 
POWERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
great  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan,  JAiiES  O.  O'Hara,  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  July  14.  His  pre- 
pared remarks  dealt  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Depvartment  of  HEW  were  Inconsistent 
with  title  EX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  His  remarks  also  pre- 
sented a  learned  and  lucid  discussion  of 
the  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
and  the  problems  of  bureaucratic  arro- 
gance and  encroachment  on  the  legis- 
lative functions  of  Congress.  While  I  dis- 
agreed with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan on  the  merits  in  this  specific  case 
of  alleged  overreaching  by  HEW,  I  could 
not  agree  more  witJi  the  constitutional 
argument  he  so  ably  advanced.  His  re- 
marks merit  the  careful  attention  TOf  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  statement  of  Congressman  O'Hara 
follows: 

Statement  or  Jasies  O.  O'Ha&a 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  at  your  Subcommittee's  bear- 
ing on  H.  Con.  Res.  330.  This  concurrent 
resolution  deals  with  an  important  subject 
matter  In  and  of  itadf,  but  the  procedural 
and  constitutional  questk>ns  Involved  are 
even  more  significant.  So  I  will  turn  my  at- 
tention first  to  those  issues. 

H.  Con.  Res.  330  Is  the  first  exan4>le  of 
the  exercise  by  Congress  of  a  new  procedure, 
created  by  law  In  the  summer  of  1674,  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  esercise  by  the  Con- 
gress of  its  most  fundamental  constituUonal 
duty. 

The  very  first  sentence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says:  "AU  legisla- 
Uve  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  veeted  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

That  Constitution,  which  we  have  taken 
an  oath  to  protect  and  defend,  gives  to  the 
Executive  Branch  the  duty  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  It  givee  to 
the  Judiciary  the  right  to  determine  cases  and 
controversies  arising  under  those  laws. 

But  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Congress 
alone.  It  gives  the  right  to  make  lav. 

This  was  not  an  accident.  Mr.  Chairmnn. 
The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  knew 
from  bitter  e.\perieiice  that  the  authority  to 
make  law  had  to  be  kept  Jealously  guarded  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  could  be  held  respon- 
sible to  the  people. 

They  did  not  assiune  tliat  the  Congress 
would  be  necessarily  possessed  of  greater  wis- 
dom than  the  employees  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  or  the  Judges.  They  did  not  believe 
that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  would  be 
more  benevolent,  more  understaodiag,  mure 
selfles.s  than  their  feUow  citizens.  It  was  not 


for  any  of  tliese  reasons  that  they  gave  the 
exclusive  and  unshared  legislative  power  to 
the  Congress. 

They  gave  that  atithority  to  the  Congress 
because  the  Congress  is  answerable,  at  very 
freqxient  intervals,  to  the  people  from  whom 
all  government  power  is  borrowed,  and  tf 
v.hom  lis  use  must  always  be  accountable. 

That  separation  of  powers,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  fundamental  constitutional  concept,  has 
frequently  been  under  attack.  And  for  moet 
of  the  time  any  of  us  have  been  in  this  Con- 
gress, it  has  been  under  unremitting  attack 
Tlie  attacks  were  not  begun  in  this  Admin- 
istration, nor  In  Its  lU-fated  predecessor.  But 
the  efforts  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  as- 
sume the  power  to  make  tlie  law,  to  rise 
above  tlie  law  when  Its  poUcies  suggested  It, 
and  to  violate  the  law  when  it  thought  it  was 
doing  so  in  a  good  cause,  certainly  rose  to  a 
crescendo  iu  the  lest  six  years — and  led  di- 
rectly to  the  coii.-,tUutional  crisis  which  was 
.so  narrowly  avoided  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  attack  on  the  right  of  the  Congrean  to 
make  the  law,  and  on  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  abide  by  the  law,  did  not,  of 
course,  take  the  form  of  a  violent  coup 
detat.  There  were  no  Seven  Days  in  some 
recent  May,  with  armed  hordes  of  OS-ia's 
charging  Capitol  Hill  to  oust  the  Representa- 
tives from  their  work  and  the  Senators  from 
their  rest.  It  didn't  even  take  the  form  of 
tlamboyant  defiance  of  the  e.xpress  prohibi- 
tions of  the  law. 

The  assault  was  more  Insidious  and  more 
difficult  to  resist  than  an  outright  confronta- 
tion. The  bureaucracy  doesn't  simply  tell  us 
to  buzz  off  while  they  do  what  they  think 
Is  right.  No,  they  very  politely  and  with  a 
great  outward  show  of  deference  take  the 
laws  and  busily  write  regulations,  explaijiing 
the  laws  to  themselves,  defining  the  terms 
already  defined  In  the  laws,  adding  excep- 
tions and  exemptions  and  explications  and 
explanations  until  what  the  public  is  told 
to  do  by  regulation  bears  only  a  general 
resemblance  to  what  the  law  tells  them  to 
do. 

We  are  always  assured,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  regulations  are  only  what  Is  necessary. 
We  are  frequently  assured  that  they  are  only 
meant  to  carry  out  the  "intent  of  the  Con- 
gress." And  we  are  constantly  assured  that 
these  regulations,  these  "Improvements"  In 
the  text  of  the  law  are  so  desirable,  so  right- 
eous, so  necessary  for  some  high  cause  or 
another  than  they  transcend  the  need  of 
more  legality. 

Secretary  Weinberger  expressed  that  frame 
of  mind  very  eloquently  in  his  testimony  on 
the  recent  Title  rx  regulations  when  he 
appeared  before  my  Subcommittee.  Ho  said 
of  the  process  of  developing  those  regula- 
tions: "It  has  been  extraordinarily  difficult 
first,  to  interpret  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and, 
secondly,  to  accommodate  the  concerns  of 
a  wide  diversity  of  Interest  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals." 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  in 
devising  a  set  of  regulations  designed  to  carry 
out  the  law,  and  deriving  all  of  their  au- 
thority from  the  law.  has  felt  himself  em- 
powered not  only  to  follow  the  law,  but  also 
to  exercise  the  separate  legislative  function 
of  trying  to  accommodate  the  "concerns  of 
a  wide  diversity  of  Interest  groups  and  indl- 
vldtials.~ 

And  this  bureaucratic  attitude  leeds  be- 
yond the  mere  rewriting  of  statute.  Tt  leads 
to  the  widespread  view  that  the  only  real 
law  In  town  Is  the  regulation,  and  that  \intil 
some  aS-15  has  explained  the  statute,  there 
te  DO  peal  law  out  there  to  concern  anyone. 
Title  IX  Is  a  good  example,  but  not  the 
only  one.  Many  of  the  individuals  and  groups 
who  supported  us  when  we  enacted  Title  IX 
have  accepted  without  serious  argument  the 
Incredible  proposition  that  a  law,  enacted  by 
the  Congrees  and  signed  by  the  President  In 
1S>72.  has  not  yet  become  effective,  and  will 
not  until  and  unless  »  set  of  regulations  is 
is.sued  by  the  Executive  Branch. 
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"The  Congress  may  propose,  Ae  President 
may  endorse,  but  until  the  bureaucracy  has 
acted,"  runs  this  theory,  "there  Is  no  law 
xs-orthy  of  the  name." 

It  was  with  the  phenomenon  of  admln- 
instratlve  law-making  In  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that,  a  year  and  more  ago,  I  offered  in 
this  very  Comn\lttee,  an  amendment  to  a 
then-pending  education  bill.  My  proposal. 
r.-hlch  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  on  Edvication  and  Labor,  and 
which  became  law  with  a  few  minor  changes. 
but  without  serious  opposition  on  either  side 
of  the  aiisle  or  in  either  House,  is  now  Sec- 
tion 431(d)  and  (e)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act. 

In  effect,  these  subsections  pro\ide  that 
whenever  rxiles,  regulations  or  guidelines  are 
isstted  to  govern  a  Federal  education  pro- 
gram, those  rules  or  regulations  shaU  lay 
before  the  Congress  for  the  last  45  days  prior 
to  their  going  into  effect.  And  during  those 
45  days,  the  Congress  can  review  them  to 
find  if  they  are,  in  fact,  consistent  with  the 
statutory  authority  from  which  they  must 
derive  all  of  their  force. 

If  the  Congress  makes  a  finding  of  Incon- 
sistency, the  regulations,  to  the  extent  they 
are  inconsistent,  may  be  returned  to  the 
ageru;y  by  a  concurrent  resolution.  The  reso- 
lution must  specify  the  findings  of  incon- 
sistency, and  the  agency  has  the  option  to 
return  those  inconsistent  regulations  to  the 
Congress,  modified  to  meet  the  objections, 
for  another  review. 

Sec.  431  does  not  give  us  the  right  to 
change  statute  by  concurrent  resolution,  of 
course.  That  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  It  does  not  give  us  the  right 
to  amend  regulations.  It  does  not  give  us 
the  right  to  return  regulations  because  we 
don't  like  them,  or  because  they  are  Just 
plain  dumb,  or  because  we  have  changed 
our  minds  since  we  wrote  the  law,  or  because 
we  think  we  can  do  the  work  of  the  bureau- 
crats better  than  they  can.'  We  must  make  a 
finding  of  inconsistency  with  the  law,  and 
we  may  not  apply  that  finding  to  any  of  the 
regulations  except  to  those  whlcti  it  fits. 

I  had  no  partlciilar  law  or  set  of  pending 
regulations  In  mind  when  I  offered  Sec. 
431.  It  was  a  bi-partiban  effort,  to  stem  the 
phenomenon  I  have  described  alx)ve — ^the 
Attitude  one  might  call  the  Spirit  of  San 
Clemente. 

And  although  there  have  been  no  con- 
current resolutions  offered  under  Sec.  431 
tmtll  now,  there  have  been  several  sets  of 
reg\ilatlons  submitted  to  the  Congress  In 
accordance  with  Its  provisions,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent they  have  been  brought  before  my 
Subcommittee,  they  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amiived  with  Sec.  431  very  much  In  mind. 

The  Title  IX  regulations  are  the  first  to 
which  these  procedtires  have  been  applied  to 
the  extent  of  actually  developing  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  and  conducting  public 
hearings. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specifics  of  what 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  finds  wrong 
w^th  the  Title  IX  regulations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  330  would  disapprove  four  of 
the  regulations  contained  In'  the  Jttne  14th 
stibmlsslon  to  the  Congress. 

Regulation  86.3(c)  requires  each  Institu- 
tion to  meditate  on  its  past  sins,  write  them 
down,  and  refrain  from  committing  them  In 
the  ftitiire.  The  whole  law  and  the  whole 
set  of  regulations  requires  the  latter,  of 
course,  but  the  law  itself  Is  totally  silent  on 
requiring  a  formal  process  of  self-contem- 
plation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  330  finds  that  regulation  to 
fail  because  It  requires  something  the  law 
doe*  not  require.  The  regtilatlon  writer  In 
I'iiis  case,  perceiving  the  faUure  of  the  good- 
I'leavted  but  inept  Congress,  drew  upon  hla 
experience  and  assumed  authority  to  make 
!,'ood  our  Inadequacies. 

Regulation  86.3(d)  requires  the  preserva- 
:.on,  to  be  made  available  to  the  Director, 
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of  the  record  of  this  solf-evaluatlon.  Again, 
the  regulation  writer  has  decided  here  to 
add  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Regulation  86.8  requires  every  recipient  In- 
.stltutlon  In  America  to  appoint  an  employee 
to  work  on  compliance,  and  to  establish  an 
internal  grievance  procedure  to  settle  sex 
discrimination  complaints. 

in  all  three  of  these  cases,  the  regulation 
writer  has  come  up  with  a  pretty  good  Idea. 
Perhaps  the  Congress  ought  to  have  at  least 
strongly  recommended  Internal  grievance 
procediues.  I  consider  Internal  grievance  pro- 
cedures to  be  far  better  ways  to  assure  in- 
dividuals of  their  right  to  equal  treatment 
tinder  the  law  than  those  "affirmative  action" 
procedures  that  so  often,  in  plan  unvar- 
nished fact,  require  that  one  person  be  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
sex  so  that  some  other  person  can  be  com- 
pensated for  earlier  discrimination  against 
another  on  the  basis  of  race  or  sex. 

But,  Mr.- Chairman,  the  Congress  did  not 
mandate  Internal  grievance  procedures.  It  did 
not  mandate  self -evaluation.  It  did  not  man- 
date preservation  and  production  of  the 
records  of  such  self-evaluation.  And  untU 
and  unless  the  Congress  mandates  such  be- 
havior under  the  law,  no  bureaucrat,  how- 
ev'er  exalted,  can  constitutionally  require 
private  persons  or  institutions  In  this  coim- 
try  to  obey  his  wlU  under  the  color  of  Re- 
quiring obedience  to  the  law. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  has  been 
argued  that  these  provisions  are  necessary 
for  the  Implementation  of  Title  IX.  and  that 
they  are  generally  similar  to  what  is  required 
tuider  various  Executive  Orders. 

But  I  think  a  little  of  the  history  of  Title 
IX  could  usefully  be  described  at  this  point 
to  .shed  some  light  on  whether  or  not  these 
regulations  are  required  or  even  whether 
there  Is  ttseful  precedent  for  them. 

When  Title  IX  w^  first  proposed  in  this 
Committee  by  our  former  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon,  Mrs.  Green,  s:  ■  i  sug- 
gested that  we  simply  add  the  word  "sex"  to 
Title  VI.  I  think  there  was  a  substantial 
majority  in  the  Committee  in  agreement  that 
this  was  a  worthy  and  desirable  objective. 

But  when  it  was  raised  in  Committee,  It 
was  I  who  pointed  out  the  Immediate  par- 
liamentary Impact  of  such  an  amendment. 
"If  we  go  to  the  floor  with  an  amendment  to 
Title  VI,"  I  said,  "it  wUl  open  all  of  Title 
VI  to  further  amendment — and  most  ol 
those  amendments  will  be  rery  hostile  to 
Title  'VI  as  well  as  to  the  concept  we  are 
seeking  to  extend  in  the  proposed  Title  IX." 
So.  to  protect  the  substance  of  Title  VI  from 
hostile  amendment,  the  Committee  Instead 
v.Tote  a  statute  embodying  the  words  of  Title 
VI.  but  substitutU-ig  the  word  "sex"  for  the 
word  "race". 

In  the  course  of  the  process,  certain  excep- 
tions were  made,  largely  at  the  Insistence 
of  certain  prestigious  private  colleges  and 
universities,  but  otherwise,  the  language 
and  method  of  Title  IX  Is  the  language  and 
method  of  Title  VI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  that  the  regxi- 
latlons  Issued  by  HEW  for  the  bnplementa- 
tlon  of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  do  not  and  never  have  provided  for  self- 
evaluatlon.  They  do  hot  require  an  Internal 
grievance  procediu«.  Perhaps,  here,  too.  Title 
VI  ought  to  bo  changed  and  the  regulations 
changed  with  It.  But  It  has  not  been  done, 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  further  expression 
of  the  boundless  and  growing  effrontery  of 
the  Executive  Branch  that  they  are  able  to 
find  In  1975  authority  to  require  behavior 
that  the  same  language  did  not  give  them 
authority  for  in  1964. 

■  The  fourth  regulation  disapproved  by  the 
Concurrent  Resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  dealt 
with  the  procedure  for  applying  for  the  reli- 
gious exemption  which  the  Congress  wrote 
into  the  law.  Regulation  86.12(a)  merely  re- 
peats the  language  of  the  law.  and  was  not 
•subject  to  the  resolution  of  disapproval.  But 
Reptilatlon  86.12(b>,  In  tt^e  opinion  of  the 


Subcommittee,  prescribed  a  procedure  for 
"applying"  for  that  exemption  which  seemed 
to  us  to  put  some  GS-18  in  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  In  the  role  of  a  government  theolo- 
gian, deciding  whether  or  not  a  regulation 
was  or  was  not,  as  humbly  claln.ed  by  an 
applicant  Institution,  In  contravention  of  the 
religiovis  tenets  oC  that  Institution.  The  regu- 
lation sought,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  very  subtly 
to  shift  the  bturden  of  proof  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  institution. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  to  be  sure,  sent  us  a 
letter  assuring  us  that  he  certainly  didn't 
intend  to  have  any  of  his  underlings  acttinl- 
ly  do  anjrthing  about  these  applications.  And 
that  letter  left  me  Just  as  l>ewUdered  as  ever 
as  to  why  such  an  appllt*ation  procedure  was 
considered  necessary. 

I  have  elsewhere  used  a  metaphorical  ex- 
ample in  another  legislative  field.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  would  share  that  metaphor  with 
you  today  because  I  think  it  Is  appUcable. 

The  laws  of  the  land,  now  Impose  a  55 
m.p.h.  speed  limit  upon  drivers.  This  Is  the 
law.  There  Is  no  ambiguity  about  it.  It  Is  en- 
forceable like  other  laws  ire  enforceable.  If 
a  driver  is  found  exceeding  55  m.p.h.,  be  can 
be  stopped,  ticketed,  and  otherwise  dealt 
with  by  the  normal  nrocesses  of  the  traffic 
law.^. 

And  the  speed  limit  is  a  matter  of  grave 
national  concern.  It  is  directed  both  at  the 
crucial  task  of  saving  gasoline  resources,  and 
at  the  eqtxally  vital  task  of  saving  Uvea. 
These  are  not  small  matters  that  are  in- 
volved. 

But  let  \;s  suppose  the  Department  oi 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  regulation 
writers  had  been  turned  loose  upon  the  55 
mile  an  hotir  law,  and  told  to  write  regula- 
tions for  Its  enforcement. 

Under  the  heading  of  self -evaluation,  they 
cotild  require  each  driver  to  maintain  a  log 
of  his  driving.  Every  time  be  took  out  the 
car,  the  odometer  readings  wotild  have  to  be 
logged,  together  with  the  time  he  started 
and  the  time  he  ended  a  particular  segment 
of  his  trip. 

If  a  driver  were  suspected  of  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  the  traffic  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple could  ask  him  to  produce  his  log,  which 
would,  by  a  simply  arithmetical  process,  be 
utllls^ed  to  prove  that  he  had,  or  had  not 
broken  the  speed  limit. 

Finally,  as  a  form  of  internal  grievance 
procedure,  each  automobile  could  be  out- 
fitted with  a  warning  system.  Whenever  the 
driver  exceeded  the  national  speed  limit,  the 
regulations  could  provide  for  a  mandatory 
alarm  system. 

It  is  no  more  absiu'd  to  predicate  that  kind 
of  proliferation  of  regulations  on  the  basis 
of  a  simple  statutory  prohibition  against  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit  than  it  is  to  have 
the  offending  parts  of  the  Title  IX  regu- 
lations on  the  simple  statutory  language  of 
Title  IX.  Some  of  those  traffic  safety  regula- 
tions might  be  legitimate  and'  praiseworthy 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  a  subdued  alarm  sys- 
tem might  be  a  very  good  Idea.  But  until  and 
unless  the  law  requires  it.  I  trust  no  bureau- 
crat In  the  traffic  safety  business  will  start 
thinking  he  has  the  authority  to  do  so. 

So  it  u  with  the  Title  IX  regs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get  beck  to  th* 
key  issues  involved  because  they  can  easily 
get  lost  among  accusations  of  Improper  mo- 
tives to  which  the  supporters  of  this  regu- 
lation have  been  loudly  subjected  in  the  past 
few  days. 

And  there  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  charges 
which  have  been  directed  at  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  which  I  believe  must  be  ex- 
posed here  and  now,  not  as  honest  differences 
of  opinion,  but  as  dowiulght  misstatements. 

The  resolution  of  disapproval,  Mr.  ChtOr- 
man,  has  no  relevance  whatever  to  the  so- 
caUed  athletic  issue.  We  looked  at  the  athlet- 
ic regulation  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
set  of  regulations,  and  whatever  our  Indi- 
vidual conclusions  about  Its  wisdom  or  Its 
Imporance,  there  was  no  finding  of  Incon- 
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slstency  wltli  regard  to  that 
have  reservations  about  the  wUddkn 
regiilatlons,  and  I  have  Introdu^ 
tion  to  clarify  the  law  in  this 
that  ia  a  very  different  thing  than 
Ing  the  regrilatlons.  Whatever  the 
concurrent  resolutioue,  the  athletic 
tlons  wlU  go  into  effect  on  July  21 
the  rest  of  the  regulations  whicti 
disapproved  by  the  resolution  befo|e 

And  there  we  hit  on  one  other 
misrepresentation  of  the  process 
Section  431.  Ae  the  author  of  Sec).lon 
tb|^  I  can  speak  with  some 
thority  as  to  its  impact,  and  I  cal: 
equivocally  here  and  now  that  It 
that  disapproving  one  regulation 
prove  the  whole  group.  If  the  pending 
tion  were  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
of  the  regulations  except  the  four 
for  disapproval  would  go  iT-.to  effect 
tiled  unless  HEW,  of  Us  own-*ol 
to  completely  reverse  its  o.vu  sta 
and,  in  spite  of  not  being  dlrecte  I 
by    the   Congress,    were    to    withd  ■; 
regulations  whlcli  were  not  found 
•nt.  Even  I,  who  have  not  always 
perfect  faith  in  HEW's  good  intentions, 
not  anticipate  that  kind  of  p. 
blackmail  on  the  Department's 
liCt  me  reiterate  that  once 
resolution  before  you  were  enacted 
of  the  Title   IX  regulations  wouip 
effect  right  away,  including  the 
mechanism  which  would  be  as  cr: 
the  present  enfofcement  mechanlfem 
Title  VI.  on  which  Title  IX  is  wh^ly 

The  substantive  matters  involv 
resolution  of  disapproval  were  of 
tal   proportions.   Honest   people 
disagree  over  whether  or  not  seU- 
reoord  maintenance,  and  the 
a  grievance  procedure  are  good  ide4s 
or  do  not  serve  the   purpases  of 
Honest  and  concerned  defenders  ol 
freedom  can  differ  over  the  wisdon^of 
latlon  86.12(b). 

But    there   are    some    Knes   on 
think  we  do  have  to  draw  the  line 
some  Issues  which  can  have  an 
the  ftiture  of  our  constitutional  sv 
of  these  issues  is  the  siipremacy  of 
aupermacy  of  law  over  the  transient 
of  particxilar  legislators,  partlculn 
members,  particular  presidents,  or 
pressure  groups. 

Honest  people  may  differ  about 
of  Title  IX  Itself,  though  I  know 
in  this  room  who  opposed  it.  I  was 
one  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters 
when  it  was  before  us  three  years 
I  would  vote  for  it  again  today 
coming  before  us  to  be  legislated! 
not  follow  from  our  uuanimlty  abtiut 
IX  that  we  must  always  be  \uianlmo  isly 
portlve  of   everything   that  is  doiie 
name. 

One  of  the  most  distnrtalng 
have  heard  la  the  one  that  suggeeis 
regulations  are  good— if  thev  achi«js- 
sired  purpose,  then  we  should  not 
tion  whether  or  not  they  are  within 
This  is.  from  my  point  of  view, 
able  from  the  argimient  on  the  o^her 
that  If  a  regulation  achieves  a 
do  not  support,  we  should  quickly 
ally  make  a  finding  of  Inconrfstency 
law  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
on  which  to  bate  such  a  hndlug. 

Both  such  arguments  have  been 
with  regard  to  certain  of  the  Title 
lattons.  The  former  argiunent  was 
as  an  objection  to  the  whole  proce^ 
i-iew,  and  the  latter  was  advanced 
toes  of  one  provision  of  both  the 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  a 
procedural    Iseue,    not   a    substantive 
Whatever  w»  may  think  about  the 
the  regulaUoue,  It  is  their  authority 
legislation  to  which  we  must  add 
selves,  and  that  alone  niu.'^t  be  the 
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whatever  action  we  take.  If  we  don't  like  a 
given  set  of  legitimate  regulaUons,  we  are 
free  to  proceed  with  legislation  to  change 
the  law.  And  if  we  think  a  given  regulation 
is  beyond  substantive  criticism,  but  it  has 
uo  basis  in  the  law,  we  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  to  reject  it. 

It  ia  always  easy  Mr.  Choirman,  to  oppose 
the  plans  of  those  who  seek  to  do  us  barm. 
It  is  the  plana  of  those  v.-ho  want  to  do  us 
good  that  we  have  to  look  out  for. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Braudeis  observed: 
'Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
ou  our  gtiard  to  protect  liberty  when  th» 
governments  purposes  are  beneficlent  .  .  . 
men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to 
repeal  invasion  of  their  Uberty  by  evil- 
minded  rulers  ...  the  greatest  dangers  to 
li»jerty  hu-k  in  insidious  encroachment  by 
men  of  zeal,  well-mettnluj;  but  without 
naderstandlng." 

l-he  ancient  Roman  jurists  had  a  different 
uiaxim,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  wliich  they  rested 
a  good  deal  of  their  legal  system— a  legal 
bVotem  which  prevails  to  this  day  but  a  legal 
system  which  provides  a  basis  for  aaihorl- 
tr.rlau  governments  in  much  of  the  world. 
That  maxim  was,  "What  plea.ses  ihe  Piiuco 
lias  the  force  of  law." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  pleases  the  Prince 
diaes  not  have  the  force  of  law— not  as  long 
iw  this  Congiess  sits  and  a  free  people  are 
able  to  tell  our  "Princes"  tha't  they  are 
wrong! 
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LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVTC 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonke'r)  Ls 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uiis  week, 
I  am  introducing  a  comprehensive  social 
security  improvement  package.  The  leg- 
islation is  aimed  at  further  assisting 
those  senior  citizens  who  are  out  on  their 
own,  trying  to  remain  self-sulflcient  on 
hmited  retirement  incomes.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  improving  a  social  secu- 
rity system  tliat  lias  not  lived  up  to  its 
promises  or  expectations. 

Tlie  legislation  provides  for: 

Fii-st.  Assurances  that  all  social  .secu- 
rity recipients  will  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  cost-of-living  increases; 

Second.  The  equalization  of  benefits 
afforded  men  and  women; 

Third.  The  removal  or  lessening  of 
.sanctions  which  discouiage  senior  citizen 
participation  in  the  work  force;  and 

Pom-th.  Extended  coverage  for  health- 
related  .senices  and  lt€ms  under  Medi- 
care. The  bill's  major  provisions  are  ex- 
plained below. 

lilPBOVING   THE    COST    OF    JIVING    INCRFASE 

On  July  3,  all  social  secmity  recipients 
theoretically  received  an  8-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  Yet  be- 
cause of  regulations  governing  other  Fed- 
ei-al  and  State  programs,  many  senior 
citizens  will  never  receive  this  cost-of- 
living  increaee.  Many  will  actually  ex- 
perience a  decrease  in  their  total  incomes 

Supplemental  social  security.  The  sup- 
plementary social  security  program,  for 
example,  provides  a  basic  Federal  bene- 
fit which  is  supplemented  differently 
from  State  to  State.  Some  seven  or  eight 
States  automatically  decrease  the  State 
supplement  as  Federal  benefits  increase 
A  number  of  oUier  States  do  the  .same 
thing  as  a  matter  of  practice.  These 
States,  rather  than  the  thousands  of  ;SSI 
recipients  who  live  In  them,  reap  the 


benefit*  of  the  cost-of-living  raises.  My 
bill  would  dii-ect  SSI  administrators  to 
disregard  increases  In  social  security 
when  computing  SSI  benefit  levels,  and 
thereby  halt  this  practice. 

Veterans  benefits.  Social  security  in- 
creases may  trigger  a  cut  or  complete  lo.ss 
of  a  veteran's  pension.  I  have  already  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  insure  that  no 
veteran's  pension  will  be  cut  because  of 
increases  in  social  security. 

Pood  stamp  eligibility.  Currently,  any 
uicrease  in  social  security  benefits  will 
increase  the  amount  an  individual  must 
pay  for  food  stamps.  My  bill  would  re- 
move social  security  increases  from  the 
income  detennination  process  and  thus 
prevent  a  rise  in  food  .stamp  costs  every 
time  there  is  a  social  security  increase. 

Low-income  housing.  The  rental 
charges  for  low-income  public  housing 
also  ri.se  with  each  social  security  In- 
crease. Senior  citizen-s  in  such  housing  du 
not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  an  increase: 
tliey  simply  pay  it  back  in  rent.  My  bill 
provides  that  social  secui-ity  increase,': 
will  be  disregarded  when  determining 
the  income  of  those  applying  for  low -in- 
come public  housing  or  subsidized  mort- 
ijages. 

r.c»KEcrmo  social  sixoarrv  iNEQTrmra 
When  the  social  security  laws  wei-f 
first  enacted  in  1935,  lawmakers  designed 
a  system  in  tune  with  the  economic  and 
family  structure  of  the  era.  Men  were 
assmned  to  be  the  primai-y  wage  earners: 
women  and  children  were  their  financial 
dependents. 

The  economic  siructure  of  the  Amer- 
ican family  has  changed  significantly  in 
tlie  intervening  decades.  More  than  one- 
half  the  women  of  America  work  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  Twenty-three  per- 
cent of  all  households  are  headed  bv 
women.  Yet  the  social  security  system 
still  has  provisions  which  discriminate 
against  the  female  wage  earner. 

For  example,  if  a  male  wage  earner  dies 
his  widow  wiUi  a  dependent  child  receives 
benefits  mitil  tlie  child  reaches  22.  If  a 
female  wage  earner  dies,  no  comparable 
benefits  are  awarded  to  the  widower. 
Such  a  difference  is  not  fair  to  husbands 
who  have  lost  a  family  wage  earner  but 
must  still  support  dependent  children. 
Nor  Ls  Uie  difference  fair  to  the  women 
who  have  contributed  equal  amounts  to 
the  social  security  system,  but  do  not  earn 
comparable  benefits. 

The  advisoi-y  council  on  social  secu- 
rity has  recommended  that  these  and 
other  sexually  dl.scjiminatory  provisions 
of  the  social  .seciuity  law  be  adjusted  so 
that  female  wageearners  are  awai-ded 
equal  benefits.  Recent  court  decisions  in- 
dicate that  these  changes  may  be  con- 
stitutionally, mandated.  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  to  make  the  necessary 
statutory  adjustments. 

One  other  problem  concerns  widows 
and  widowei.s  wlio  wish  to  remarry.  Un- 
der cuiTent  law,  if  they  reman-y  they 
stand  to  lose  certain  social  secmity  sur- 
vivors' benefits.  Unable  to  make  ends 
meet  on  a  diminished  combined  income, 
they  are  effectively  prohibited  from  re- 
marrying. My  bill  would  provide  that  the 
remarriage  of  v;idows  and  widowers 
would  not  terminate  their  prior  entitle- 
ment to  benefitB. 
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ENCOtTRAGINC    THK    WORKn^G    ELDERLT 

Many  senior  citizens  wish  to  continue 
to  work  past  the  age  of  65.  Some  work 
part-time  to  supplement  Inadequate  re- 
tirement incomes.  Others  work  full-time 
simply  because  they  wish  to  extend  ac- 
tive, productive  careers.  But  limitations 
on  social  security  benefits  inhibit  elder 
Am3ricans'  efforts  to  continue  their  em- 
ployment. To  correct  this  situation,  my 
bill  would: 

Pirst  Raise  outside  income  limitations 
to  $4,000  per  year.  The  American  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Retired  Persons  recommends 
this  immediate  increase  in  the  outside 
earnings  limit,  with  a  view  toward  ulti- 
mately abolishing  the  outside  earnings 
limitation; 

Second.  Exempt  individuals  over  65 
from  the  social  security  tax.  Senior  citi- 
zens should  not  be  required  to  continue 
to  pay  social  security  taxes  when  they 
are  trying  to  supplement  inadequate 
social  security  benefits  or  are  forgoing 
social  security  benefits  entirely  as  they 
continue  to  work; 

Third.  Prevent  the  imposition  of  a 
"means  test"  on  senior  citizen  social 
service  programs.  Under  regulations 
taking  effect  in  October,  senior  citizens 
with  liigher  incomes  would  be  prohibit- 
ed from  taking  part  in  certain  social 
service  programs.  These  programs  pro- 
vide needed  social  contacts  for  isolated, 
and  often  lonely,  elder  Americans.  Every 
senior  citizen  should  have  access  to 
counseling  services,  home  health  and 
homemaker  services,  and  senior  citizen 
lounge  facilities — regardless  of  his  or 
her  income.  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
to  prohibit  these  new  regulations  from 
taking  effect. 

EXPANDING  MEDICARE  BENEFITS 

Tlie  medicare  program  was  originally 
Intended  to  cover  the  great  majority  of 
health  care  costs  Incurred  by  elder 
Americans.  Yet  because  of  items  and 
services  not  subject  to  medicare  cover- 
age, and  because  of  spiraling  medical 
costs,  medicare  now  covers  only  37  per- 
cent of  the  elderly 's  health  care  costs. 
I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to  signifi- 
cantly expand  services  and  items  cov- 
ered by  medicare.  The  extended  coverage 
would  include: 

First.  Prescription  drugs  for  individ- 
uals with  chronic  illnesses  such  as 
arthritis,  diabetes,  and  heart  disease; 

Second.  Eye  and  ear  examinations, 
eyeglass  lenses,  hearing  aids,  and  den- 
tures; 

Third.  Yearly  Pap  tests.  Women  over 
65  are  among  those  individuals  most 
likely  to  develop  uterine  cancer,  yet  least 
likely  to  be  tested  for  It. 

I  strongly  support  the  enactment  of  a 
national  health  care  system  for  aU 
Americans.  But  imtil  such  time  as  this 
system  is  put  into  effect,  improvements 
in  the  medicare  system  must  be  made. 


THE  BLIND:  A  MINORITY  WITHOUT 
PRESS— SPEECH  BY  TfR.  KEN- 
NETH JERNIQAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
rrevious  order  of  the  House,  ttie  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
1"  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  July  23,  Dr. 
Kenneth  Jemigan,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  a  special  headliner's 
luncheon  at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind.  Dr.  Jer- 
nigan  ser\'es  as  the  elected  leader  of  the 
blind  of  America.  Himself  blind.  Dr.  Jer- 
nigan  has  earned  numerous  awards,  in- 
cluding a  Presidential  Citation,  for  his 
pioneering  work  in  leading  the  blind  to 
a  place  of  equal  status  with  their  fel- 
low citizens.  His  speeches  and  writings 
have  served  to  generate  positive  thought 
about  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  the 
blind  today.  Increasingly,  the  Nation's 
press  is  becoming  enlightened  about  the 
problems  of  the  blind,  and  tliis  aware- 
ness is  only  now  being  translated  into 
expanding  opportunities  for  the  blind. 
Dr.  Jemigan's  special  appearance  at  the 
National  Press  Club  did  much  to  further 
this  progress,  and  I  thought  that  I  would 
share  this  event  with  my  colleagues. 
The    Blind:    A    Minoritt    Without    Pbess 

(By  Kenneth  Jernigan) 
Wlien  the  orange-bUIed  seagull  scares  from 
my  shadow  and  flees  from  my  pass,  I 
look  up  and  see  the  sun  laughing  a 
^smile  on  the  tvater. 
When  mothers  and  fathers  shout  and  hit 
their  children  for  discipline,  I  look  up 
and  see  the  sun  lure  transient  clouds 
•     to  cover  her  face. 
And  when  the  blind  man,  dogless,  loses  his 
homeward    path,    I    have    seen    the 
stranger  straighten  his  solo  way  while 
the  sun  sets. 
I  have  wondered:  Is  there  a  land  where  the 
birds   are   imafraid,    where   the    little 
children  are  uncried,  and  the  blind 
people  see — 
Wliere  the  sun  won't  laugh  at  the  seagulls 
and  hide  from  the  children  and  leave 
when  the  blind  man  Is  lonely. 

That  poem — which  appears  on  the  wall 
of  a  California  coffee  house — portrays  to  a 
remarkable  d'egree  (even  if  only  in  micro- 
cosm) both  the  best  and  the  worst  traits  of 
humanity:  compassion,  bigotry,  sensitivity, 
obtuseness,  concern,  arrogance,  perceptive 
awareness,  and  a  total  lack  of  understand- 
ing. Certainly  with  respect  to  blindness  it 
exemplifies  every  misconception  of  the  dark- 
est middle  ages.  When  the  blind  man  (dog- 
let,!*  or  otherwise)  ia  lonelier  than  others — 
whea  he  has  it  so  bad  that  the  sun  Itself 
must  nee  from  his  plight.  It  is  not  the  blind- 
ness wl'lcb  fibould  be  mourned  but  the  aoclal 
attitudes  arid  the  cultural  heritage — the  root 
causes  of  tne  broken  spirit  and  the  blighted 
soul.  Second-class  status  and  deep  despair 
come  not  from  lack  of  sight  but  from  lack 
of  opportunity,  lack  of  acceptance,  lack  of 
equal  treatment  imder  the  law.  and  (above 
all)  lack  of  understanding. 

Thia  is  why  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  came  Into  being.  In  1940  a  smaU 
band  of  blind  people  from  seven  states  met 
at  WUkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  to  begin  the 
movement.  At  first  It  was  mostly  faith  and 
dreams,  but  that  was  over  a  generation  ago. 
Today  (with  more  Uian  50,000  members)  we 
are  a  nationwide  crusade  with  local  chapters 
in  every  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Our  problem  is  so  different  from  what 
most  people  Imagine,  that  It  Is  hard  for  them 
even  to  comprehend  Us  existence.  It  la  not 
the  blindness,  nor  Is  It  that  we  have  lacked 
sympathy  or  goodwill  or  widespread  charity 
and  kindness.  We  have  had  plenty  of  that — 
too  much,  In  fact.  Rather,  tt  Is  that  we  bare 
not    (fn   present   dny  prsrlancel    been   per- 


ceived as  a  minority.  Yet,  that  Is  exactly 
what  we  are — a  minority,  with  all  that  the 
term  implies. 

Do  I  exaggerate?  In  the  summer  of  1972 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  held 
Its  convention  ia  Chicago.  A  local  television 
Etf.tion  sent  a  black  reporter  to  do  coverage. 
She  went  directly  to  the  exhibit  room  and 
used  most  of  her  film  on  various  mechauical 
aids  and  gadgets.  She  then  came  to  me  and 
asked  th.it  I  comn^ent  on  the  value  aiid  bene- 
at  of  it  all. 

I  refpouded  obliquely,  asking  her  how  £hc 
v.ould  feel  if  she  were  at  a  national  meeting 
of  the  NAACP  or  the  Urban  League  and  a 
reporter  came  and  said  he  was  there  to  film 
the  shoe  shining  and  the  watermelon  eating 
contest.  She  said  .she  wouldn't  like  it.  "Well," 
I  snld.  "suppose  the  reporter  took  another 
tack.  Suppose  he  wanted  to  spend  his  time 
and  film  on  an  exhibit  of  gadgets,  on  display 
as  an  Incidental  sidelight  of  the  meeting, 
ignoring  the  real  problems  which  brought 
the  group  together  In  the  first  place."  She 
said  she  wouldn't  like  that  either.  In  fact, 
she  snld.  It  would  he  worse  since  the  question 
about  the  shoe  shining  and  the  watermelons 
could  be  efisUy  discredited,  while  the  other 
approach  was  Just  as  bad  but  far  less  ap- 
parent and,  therefore,  more  destructive. 

I  then  told  her  about  a  reporter  who  came 
to  one  of  our  meetings  and  said,  "I'd  like 
to  get  plctmes  of  bUud  persons  bowling  and 
of  some  of  them  with  their  dogs."  I  tried  to 
explain  to  him  that  such  a  story  would  be 
a  distortion — that  we*  were  thare  to  dis- 
cuss refusal  by  employers  to  let  us  work, 
refusal  by  airlines  to  let  us  ride,  refusal  bv 
hotels  to  let  us  stay,  refusal  by  society  to 
let  us  in,  and  refusal  by  social  service  agen- 
cies to  let  us  out.  He  said  he  appreciated  my 
telllEg  him  and  that  it  had  been  enlighten- 
ing. Then  he  added,  "Now,  can  I  see  the  dogs 
and  the  bowlers?  I  am  in  a  rush." 

As  I  told  this  story,  the  black  reporter  was 
obviously  uncomfortable.  She  seemed  trtUy 
to  understand,  but  when  I  asked  her  If  she 
still  Intended  to  feature  the  gadgets,  she 
stuck  to  her  guns.  "In  the  first  place,"  she 
said.  "I've  already  used  aU  of  my  film.  In  the 
second  place  my  editor  told  me  to  do  It,  bo 
that's  the  way  It  has  to  be."  The  television 
coverage  appeared  on  schedule — usual  im- 
age, usual  distortion.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  bowling  or  dogs  or  canes  or  exhibits, 
but  It  was  a  bad  scene. 

A  year  later  (In  June  of  1973)  the  blind 
were  again  In  Chicago— this  time  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  The  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Servmg  the  Blind  and 
VlsuaUy  Handicapped  (NAC)  was  meeting, 
and  the  blind  were  demonstrating  and  pick- 
eting. Formed  In  the  mid  I960's  by  the 
American  Foimdation  for  the  Blind.  NAC 
symboUzed  (as  it  still  does)  everything  odi- 
ous and  repulsive  In  our  long  and  painful 
tradition — custodiallsm  by  governmental  and 
private  social  service  agencies,  ward  statu-s. 
vested  Interest,  Intimidation,  exclusion,  and 
second-class  citizenship.  Our  attempts  to 
gain  representation  on  'JAC's  board  were 
answered  by  double-talk  and  tokenism,  by 
Uncle  Toms  representing  nobody  but  them- 
selves and  their  m.isters,  and  by  threats  and 
reprisals.  Finally,  we  had  had  enough. 

So  when  (without  warning  and  In  viola- 
tion of  Its  own  poUcles)  NAC  tried  to  hide 
from  tis  by  changing  its  meeting  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  an  out-of-the-way  motel  In 
Chicago  (a  motel  In  the  midst  of  construc- 
tion and  remodeling),  we  came  to  confront 
them.  And  not  Jtist  a  few  of  us,  but  the 
blind  of  the  nation.  It  was  short  notice  and 
difficult  doing,  but  we  come — hundreds  of 
us,  from  all  over  the  countrj.-  California, 
New  England,  the  deep  South,  and  the  Mid- 
west. 

It  was  a  day  of  dramatic  Importance.  It 
was  the  first  time  In  history  that  the  bUnd 
OS  a  people  (not  Just  a  local  group  of  tis  or 
a  given  segn>ent  but  the  blind  as  a  people* 
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had  mobilize  to  take  to  tbe 
collective  action.  There  were 
tlons,  placards  and  signs,  march^ 
town  Chicago,  and  a  rall^  at  C 
Plaza.  Was  It  newsworthy?  By 
known  to  Joiinialism,  the  answer 
CO  be  yes. 

Yet,  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  : 
cerrled  not  a  single  line  about 
stratlons.  It  was  not  that  the 
^t  us.  Far  from  It.  There  was 
but  two  stories  about  the  blind 
were  these  stories  th%t  were  of 
tance  as  to  be  more  newsworthj' 
first  national  demonstration  by 
history?  One  was  headlined  "Bus] 
finds  time  to  help  children."  Tn 
captioned  "Blind,  he  directs 
school." 

What  a  commentary!  It  wr.s  f\l 
blind  are  especially  talented  in 
are  also  burdened  and  deprived 
when  one  of  them  (instead  of  Jua  : 
normal  thing  and  receiving)  tum^ 
and  gives  to  others  (pirtlcularly 
It  has  humen  Interest  and  news 
would  have  happened  if  Martin 
bad  been  leading  the  first  black 
tlons  in  Chicago  and  the  papers 
It — printing,  instead,  "Busy  black 
time  to  help  children"  and  'Blact , 
music  in  city  school"?  I  think 
what  would  have  happened 
There  would  have  been  a  Uxtot 
prt^portlons.  Yet,  the  incidents  I 
passed  without  notice  or  ripple, 
matter  of  routine. 

What  I  have  said  must  be  seen 
tlve.   The   Tribune    writers   and 
members  of  the  Chicago  press  w 
ing  to  put  us  down  or  con.splre 
Ttiey  were  calling  it  as  they  saw 
what  tradition  had  taught  then 
Like  any  other  cross-section  of 
doubtless  were  (and  are)  people 
and  goodwill.  Ilf  was  not  a  mattei 
or  motives,  but  of  comprehension 
tied  up  with  their  notions  about 
Pathos,  compensatory  talents 
ity.  Inspiration,  bravery  against 
of    darkness,    heartrending 
they     (and     even     their 
understand:    run-of-the-mill 
interest,  no  sweat.  But  the  blind 
Ity?    Discrimination?    Marches? 
tlon  with  the  social  service  agencies 
people  who  were  trying  to  help 
Ridiculous!   The  reporters  couldii 
stand   It,   and    (at  least,  at  the 
level)   they  didn't  believe  It.  So 
they  write  It?  And  even  If  they 
could  their  editors  approve  It,  or 
buy  It?  Forget  it.  Don't  think 
It  alone. 

Of  course,  the  attitudes  of  the 
representative  of  the  broader 
the  situation  Is  certainly  not 
esoctly  the  way  the  blacks  were 
years  ago.  They  were  lumped 
seen  as  a  single  caricature — goo<: 
Irresponelble,  rhythmic,  shU'tless, 
dishonest — second-claee  all  the 
person  was  never  shov^m  In  a 
on  the  stage  or  in  the  movies  but 
foot-shuffling.  Jolly  simpleton.  It 
and    Andy    and    Uncle    Remus 
Jemima:  and  not  only  the  blacks 
us  will  bear  the  scars  for  generatiolis 
because  of  the  failure  to  understaufl 
of  concern  to  care,  and  the 
courage  to  act.  Fifty  years  ago 
blacks.  Today  it  is  the  blind 
organized,  and  we  are  on  the  move . 
no  strife  or  confrontation,  but 
what  we  have  to  do.  We  are  simply 
willing  to  be  second-class  citizens 
us  tliat  there  is  no  discrimination 
blind  are  not  a  minority.  But  we 
«e  are,  and  we  will  never  go  back. 
Lest  you  think  I  am  picking 
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let  me  say  that  New  York  was  about  the 
same.  In  July  of  1973  (only  a  month  after 
the  NAC  demonstrations  in  Chicago)  the 
liurgest  group  of  blind  people  ever  to  assemble 
anywhere  in  the  world  up  to  that  time  met 
in  New  York.  For  almost  a  week  we  discussed 
our  hopes  and  our  problems — planned  and 
dreamed.  Some  2,000  of  us  marched  on  NAC 
headquarters.  There  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  local  radio  and  television  cover- 
age, and  a  little  in  the  papers.  Nationally 
there  was  hardly  a  ripple.  I  can  only  explain 
it  as  before. 

It  was  not  conspiracy  or  deliberate  put- 
down.  In  some  ways  it  was  worse,  for  an  in- 
dividual can  be  made  ashamed  of  prejudice 
and  reoressiou — but  rarely  of  charity  and 
kindness.  They  didn't  undersu\nd  it;  they 
liidnt  believe  it;  trnd  (above  all)  they  didn't 
know  how  to  write  it.  It  didn't  lit  tJie  image 
aiidxhe  preconception. 

Not  only  nnist  we  deal  wMa  the  working 
press  but  also  with  Mr.  Mpgoo — lovable  Mr. 
>fa|o<>.  Because  he  is  almost  blind  he 
bumbles  and  blimders  through  a  series  of 
bloopers — walking  Into  telephone  poles  and 
apologi/:ing  to  them  because  he  thinks  they 
are  people,  patting  the  tops  of  fire  plugs  and 
speaking  lo  them  as  children,  and  walking 
up  iialf -finished  skyscrapers  to  tbe  brink  of 
disaster  and  ruin.  It's  funny  because  he  can't 
.see  and  makes  such  stupid  goof-ups.  Never 
mind  that  blindness  isn't  like  that  and  that 
no  blind  per.sou  In  the  world  Is  so  iucompe- 
leut  or  stupid  as  to  hit  a  telephone  pole  and 
believe  it's  a  biuuau  or  think  ihe  top  of  a  fire 
pluc;  feels  like  the  head  of  a  child  or  wander 
up  the  girders  of  an  open  building.  It  fits 
the  stereotype,  so  it's  hilariously  comical. 

But  what  does  it  do  to  blind  people — to  o\u' 
public  Unage  and  our  private  lives?  A  few 
weeks  back  I  received  a  call  from  a  blind 
woman  in  Indianapolis.  She  Siiid,  "The  oiher 
day  I  was  at  the  home  of  a  friend,  who  is  alao 
blind,  and  her  fotu'-year-old  sou  was  watch- 
ing Mr.  Magoo  ou  televiiiion.  He  tui'ued  to  his 
mother  in  hurt  and  bewilderment  and  .said, 
'Mother,  why  are  they  making  fun  of  you?'  " 
My  caller  went  on  to  tell  me  that  later  that 
same  week  she  was  walking  down  tlie  street 
when  a  small  child  epit  ou  her  and  said, 
"You're  old  Mr.  Magoo."  She  was  so  shaken 
by  the  two  incidents  coming  together  tiiat 
she  called  to  ask  what  the  Federation  could 
do  about  it. 

Of  course,  this  negative  behavior  is  not  sur- 
prising from  small  children,  or  even  from  the 
public  at  large;  but  surely  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  better  from  the  social  service  agen- 
cies, the  very  people  who  are  supposedly 
knowledgeable  and  established  to  help  us. 
Yet,  an  outfit  in  Seattle  callUig  itself  Com- 
munity Services  for  the  Blind  (ultrarespect- 
able  and  approved  by  tbe  United  Way) 
decided  this  spring  to  make  Mr.  Magoo  the 
principal  focus  of  its  public  relations  and 
funding.  The  leaders  of  our  Washington  af- 
filiate protested,  but  to  no  avail.  A«bUnd  man 
on  the  Community  Services  board  (Uncle 
Toms  ai-e,  indeed,  pathetic;  and  we  have  our 
ftill  quota)  thought  it  was  funny,  and  even 
constructive.  But  the  board's  sighted  presi- 
dent put  it  all  In  perspective : 

"The  advertising  message,"  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  our  members,  "is  especially 
directed  at  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  blind — not  at  the  blind  themselves.  We 
don't  feel  the  blind  person  will  tend  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  Mr.  Magoo,  necessarily;  in 
fact,  many  may  not  even  know  who  he  is  .  . . 
If  there  is  any  kind  of  a  negative  aspect  In 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Magoo  has  poor  eyesight,  It 
is  all  the  more  effective.  Just  as  a  crippled 
child  on  a  muscular  dystrophy  poster  is  more 
effective  than  a  normal  child."  Emphasis 
added 

What  a  damning  self -Indictment !  What  au 
Ironic  commentary  on  the  end  of  eoi  era  and 
the  death  of  a  system.  Yet  they  tell  us  that 
tiiere  Is  no  discrimination — that  ^he  blind 


are  not  a  minority.  But  we  know  who  we  are, 
and  we  will  never  go  back. 

To  roimd  out  the  picture  of  the  public 
mind,  consider  the  following  recent  exam- 
ples: 

A  dental  hygiene  student  wrote  to  me  front 
Fresno,  California: 

"I  ajn  worki))g  o)i  a  research  paper."  she 
paid,  "concerning  tlie  special  needs  of  vis- 
ually handicapped  or  blind  people  with  re- 
gard to  dental  care.  I  hope  to  det«rmlne: 

1.  how  the  dental  procedure  needs  to  Ix; 
ultered  to  accommodate  them  and 

2.  special  dental  problems  of  these  pa- 
tients." 

An  expert  on  penolotiy  and  social  reform 
wrote  to  me  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
blind  (regardless  of  their  misdeeds)  should 
not  be  put  In  the  penitentiary.  "If  the  seri- 
ousne&s  of  their  offense  merits  incarceration," 
he  said,  'they  .?liourd  be  dealt  with  in  a  spe- 
cial manner. ■'  In  other  words  even  in  the 
"big  hou.se"  ^\e  sliould  be  second-class  and 
segregated. 

A  doctor  at  the  M-iyo  Clinic  wrote:  "I  am 
sorry  to  ouy  .she  is  blind  and  cannot  'be 
helped. 

•Anythuig  you  can  do  to  make  her  life 
cpsler  would  be  grearly  appreciated." 

In  1972  Jnmes  Restou,  the  well-known 
<;>ndicated  cbUmDiLst,  commented  on  Sensi- 
tor  Eagleton's  forced  withdrawal  from  the 
Democratic  vice-presidential  nomination: 

"This  is  not  prUnariiy  Eagleton's  fault," 
Reston  said,  "but  the  system's.  That  system 
is  very  compa.ssionate  to  human  beings  whose 
age  and  health  Interfere  with  the  efficient 
exectttion  of  their  worlc.  It  tolerates  Supreme  • 
Court  Justices  w>io  are  in  serious  ill  health 
or  who  are  even  almost  blind."  (Beston, 
Jame.s,  "System  at  Fault  in  Eagleton  Case," 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  KAastui  City,  Missouri, 
July  31.  1972.) 

The  key  word  (as  I  am  sure  I  don't  have 
to  tell  you)  is  even.  Tliat  "even"  is  at  the 
center  of  our  problem  as  blind  people.  It 
takes  for  gi"ant«d  (as  an  obvious  common- 
place, needing  no  argument)  that  the  blind 
■are  tuiable  to  perform  competently  as  Su- 
preme Court  Justices;  in  fact,  that  It  is 
ridiculous  even  to  assume  that  they  mighi; 
and  that  any  system  which  tolerates  such 
manifest  irrationaUty  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  compassion. 

Compassion,  indeed!  The  compassion  is 
often  mi.splaced.  Recently,  for  instance,  we 
held  a  luncheon  for  employers  so  that  they 
could  get  acquainted  with  blind  Job  ap- 
plicants, and  tlie  East  Moline.  Illinois,  Metal 
Products  Company  saw  no  reason  to  come. 
"Becatise  of  the  type  of  business  we  are 
in,"  their  letter  said,  "metal  stampings  and 
weldments  involving  punch  presses,  shears, 
brakes,  and  welders  we  feel  that  we  have 
nothing  to  ofi'er  the  blind  inasmuch  as  ne 
have  nothhig  in  a  counting  or  packagiiig 
type  of  work. 

The  Irony  is  that  one  of  the  people  al- 
rending  the  luncheon  (totally  blind  from 
childhood)  works  every  day  shearing  steel 
and  operating  presses.  He  has  done  it  for 
fifteen  yealrs  and  Is  considered  the  best  in 
the  plant. 

In  Michigan  In  1970  Tom  Mimn  (n  blind 
man)  took  a  state  Civil  Service  examination 
for  the  position  of  mechanic.  He  passed  with 
a  score  of  96,  and  his  name  was  placed  ou 
the  register.  He  was  not  offered  employment; 
others  (with  lower  scores)  were  hired.  In 
1972  the  Civil  Service  Commission  created 
a  separate  list  for  the  handicapped.  Munns 
nAme  was  transferred  from  the  open  regis- 
ter to  tlie  separate  list,  and  bis  score  was 
reduced  from  96  to  70 — which  (regardless  of 
performance)  was  the  gi'ade  to  be  given  to 
all  so-called  "successful"  future  blind  ap- 
plicants. Munn  requested  that  bis  perform- 
ance be  evaluated.  The  request  was  refused. 
In  1974  (acthig  ou  bis  own)  he  secured  a 
work  trial  evaluation  with  tbe  Motor  Trfins- 
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port  Division  of  the  Department  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  He  did  the  Job  without 
difficulty.  The  results  were  ignored.  In  1976 
(his  patience  finally  exhausted)  he  contem- 
plated a  lawsuit.  Officials  of  the  state  agency 
for  the  blind  ( the  very  people  charged  by  law 
Vk1th  the  duty  to  help  him)  allegedly  tried 
to  coerce  him  into  silence.  Tom  Munn  and 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  have 
now  brought  action  in  the  federal  courts 
against  both  the  state  agency  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Yet.  they  call  it  com- 
passion and  say  we  are  incompetent.  They 
tell  us  that  there  is  no  discrimination — that 
the  blind  are  not  a  minority.  But  we  know 
who  we  are,  and  we  will  never  go  back. 

What  a  dreary  picture!  We  are  dogless  and 
lonely;  we  are  Mr.  Magoo:  we  have  different 
dental  needs;  we  must  be  segregated,  even 
in  the  penitentiary;  we  cannot  shear  steel 
or  operate  presses;  we  cannot  compete  in 
the  Civil  Service  but  must  be  content  with 
a  separate  list  and  a  score  of  70.  It  would 
seem  that  all  that  Is  left  is  to  pack  it  in: 
and  even  that  is  taken  care  of  in  an  article 
on  the  right  to  death  by  choice  appearing 
ill  the  January,  1974,  Atlantic: 

"I  do  not  wish,"  tlie  author  sfiys,  "to  sur- 
vi^  any  accident  or  disease  resulting  in 
vision  too  Impaired  to  see  or  read.  A  world 
without  beauty  seen  is  no  world  for  me.  A 
life  without  freedom  and  movement  is  n» 
life  for  me.  If  age  and  illness  deny  me  these, 
I  choose  death."  (Magulre,  Daniel  C,  "Death 
by  Chance,  Death  by  Choice,"  Atlantic,  Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts,  January,  1974.) 

So  where  does  all  of  this  leave  us?  In  ihe 
fii'st  place  it  leaves  us  with  the  need  for  per- 
spective; for  as  the  saying  goes,  we  have 
never  had  it  so  good.  Despite  the  exclasions 
and  the  denials,  we  are  better  off  now  than 
we  have  ever  been.  It  is  not  that  conditions 
are  worse  today  than  they  were  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  bttt  only  that  we  are  more  aware  of 
them.  In  the  past  we  wouldn't  ha^e  known 
of  their  existence,  and  even  if  we  had,  wc 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  anything  about 
it.  Today  we  are  organized,  and  actively  in 
the  field.  The  sound  in  the  land  is  the  march 
of  the  blind  to  freedom.  Tlie  song  is  a  song 
of  gladness.  Yes,  there  are  dlscrunination.s 
and  misconceptions;  but  there  are  also  Joy 
and  promise.  The  old  ts  dying,  and  the  new 
is  at  hand.  — V-^ 

Change  is  apparent  in  every  segment  of 
society — and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  press. 
One  only  has  to  look  at  the  front  page  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  10  of  this 
year  to  see  what  I  mean.  That  hard-hitting 
article  by  Jeff  Tannenbaum  contains  not  a 
.single  shred  of  the  old  misconceptions  and 
stereotypes,  and  it  tells  it  like  it  is.  It  couldn't 
have  been  written  or  published  even  as  re- 
cently as  a  year  ago.  The  fact  of  its  publica- 
tion now  spotlights  otir  momenttun  and  our 
progress.  And  there  are  other  signs :  our  fea- 
ture on  the  Tomorrow  Show  hi  late  June;  the 
Improved  quantity  and  quahty  of  coverage  at 
our  NaWonal  Convention  in  Chicago  earlier 
this  month  (including,  I  might  say,  the 
Tribune) ;  and,  of  course,  my  appearance 
here  today. 
It  is  true  that  not  all  sighted  people  have 
,  goodwill  toward  us,  but  most  do.  As  we  be- 
,  gin  to  move  toward  first-class  citizenship 
(especially,  as  we  Insist  upon  our  rights) ,  we 
v.'Ul  hievltably  provoke  hostility;  but  surely 
we  will  also  inspire  understanding  and  re- 
.spect. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  I  have  come  to  speak 
to  you;  for  you  are  not  only  reporters  of  pub- 
lic opinion  but  you  are  also  molders  of  that 
opinion.  We  the  blind  know  that  accomplish- 
ment is  made  of  high  hopes  and  hard  work, 
and  drudgery  and  dreams.  We  are  wUling  to 
worl:.  and  work  hard;  but  we  also  dare  to 
dream — and  in  our  work  and  oiu-  dreams  we 
ask  for  yoiu-  help  and  your  understanding. 
We  have  the  faith  to  believe  that,  when  you 
ki.c.  V  who  we  are,  you  wUl  give  us  both. 


COMMISSION  ON  PAPERWORK  CAN 
HELP  ELIMINATE  UNNECESSARY 
PAPERWORK 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
Commission  on  Paperwork.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  distinguished  Americans 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  Its  work  is  just 
beginning.  If  the  average  businessman 
were  asked  what  aggravates  him  most 
about  government,  probably  he  would 
say,  "Too  much  paperwork."  Year  after 
year,  the  volimie  of  paperwork  required 
of  business  and  industry  goes  up.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  average 
businessman  must  employ  additional 
personnel  just  to  fill  out  forms.  Whether 
the  majority  of  these  forms  ever  see  the 
liglit  of  day  or  serve  any  useful  purpose 
is  questionable. 

Most  of  them  stem  from  new  regula- 
tions. Every  agency  in  government  seems 
to  be  in  the  business  of  issuing  regula- 
tions which  have  the  effect  of  law.  The 
private  businessman  i~>  harassed  by  forms 
he  does  not  know  how  to  fill  out  and  does 
not  have  the  time  for. 

Almost  in  the  same  vein  is  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  agencies,  bureaus, 
commissions,  and  so  forth.  As  I  recall, 
we  have  gotten  rid  of  only  one  in  the 
past  decade  or  two.  We  probably  have 
created  htmdieds.  May  I  respectfully  re-, 
quest  that  tlie  Commission  on  Paperwork 
could  be  a  great  boon  to  the  American 
business  commimity  by  helping  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  from  unnecessary  and 
unwanted  regulations,  paperwork,  com- 
missions, and  so  forth. 


TRUTH  AND  GUTS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  for  June  1975,  contained 
an  inspiring  letter  by  Gen.  Ferdinand  J. 
Chesarek,  a  dedicated  and  able  soldier 
who  contributed  much  to  our  country's 
defense  before  his  retirement.  He  con- 
tinues to  contribute  as  this  letter  to  the 
President  demonstrates.  I  submit  also 
the  prelude  in  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 
entitled,  "Truth  and  Guts  Needed": 
Tbuth  and  Gtris  Needed 

As  its  Bicentennial  begins,  the  United 
States  is  sobered  by  the  first  war  it  has  lost 
in  200  years. 

Indochina  is  over.  It  did  not  end  eas'ly. 
Fifty-seven  thousand  Americans  gave  their 
lives  trying  to  insure  freedom  for  the  people 
of  a  less  privileged  land.  Tlie  remains  of  the 
last  two  Servicemen  to  be  killed  in  Vietnam 
have  yet  to  be  brought  home.  Hundreds  of 
our  prisoners  who  are  missing  in  action  still 
remain  to  be  accounted  for. 

A  verj'  hard  decade  is  behind  us.  By  in- 
stinct, history  and  upbringing,  our  Natlou 
is  not  used  to  losing. 

What  the  past  decade  means  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  our  military  institutions,  and 
what  it  could,  or  could  not  portend  for  the 
future  has  been  eloquently  summarized,  in 
our  view,  by  a  recently  retired  American  gen- 
eral, Ferdinand  J.  Chesarek,  in  this  letter  to 
our  President.  It's  the  first  he  has  ever  writ- 


ten to  his  Commander-in-Chief.  We  are 
grateful  for  his  permission  to  shai-e  it  with 
journal  readers  aroimd  the  world. 

Apbil  30.  1975. 
The  President  of  the  Unffed  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  have  Just  watched 
with  anguish  and  anger  the  2>,2  hour  spec- 
tacular put  on  by  Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS 
on  the  subject  of  the  end  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  highlighted  savagery,  brutality,  and 
failure.  The  truly  wonderful  morale,  bravery, 
ingenuity  and  dedication  of  our  fighting 
men,  which  was  so  obvious  for  anyone  to  see 
that  wished  to  see  on  that  battlefield,  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  that  tele\ision 
program. 

This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written 
to  a  President,  or  any  other  public  official.  I 
leel  strongly  that  these  portrayals  by  news- 
men who  seek  to  write  history  In  their  Image 
of  events,  unless  challenged  officially,  will 
undermine  our  national  will  and  create  op- 
portunities for  our  adversaries  and  chaos 
abroad  amongst  our  friends.  I  cannot  sit  by 
and  accept  such  portrayal  as  an  luichal- 
lenged  historical  fact.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
you  to  counsel  the  nation  to  tiun  our  backs 
on  defeat  and  address  the  future,  provided 
that  first  the  factual  record  be  set  straight. 

Mr.  President,  surely  you  know,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  definition  of  national 
strategy  so  well  articulated  by  Lord  Wavell 
of  the  British  Army.  National  strategy,  he 
said,  ts  the  disposition  of  a  nation's  power 
and  assets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maximize 
the  probability  of  victoijy  whUe  at  the  same 
time  minimizing  the  consequences  of  defeat. 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur's 
statement  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory should  also  be  kept  firmly  in  mind.  Our 
failure  in  Vietnam  was  due  to  political  abuse 
of  these  clear  precepts,  not  the  will  or  pro- 
fessionalism of  our  forces. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  was  fought  with  un- 
rivalled valor  and  dedication  by  our  forces  in 
the  field.  No  doubt  tactical  errors  were  made, 
as  people  are  not  Infallible.  But  let  us  not 
leave  the  Impression  throughout  the  world, 
as  well  as  at  home,  that  those  who  fought  so 
well  and  died,  were  wounded,  or  stirvived 
performed  poorly,  were  drug  addicts, 
mutinied,  and  contributed  to  the  ultimate 
collapse  of  our  objective.  Quite  the  contrary. 
In  my  many  visits  to  Vietnam,  It  was  always 
a  thrilling  experience  to  see  the  fantastic 
morale,  dedication,  ingenuity  and  resolve  of 
the  men  up  front.  Of  cotu«e  there  were  iso- 
lated Instances  of  cowardice,  of  abuse  ol 
power,  of  lack  of  resolve.  They  occtir  In  every- 
one's dally  lives.  They  were  not  as  one  might 
judge  from  the  portrayal  by  Cronklte  and 
Company,  the  norm  by  a  factor  of  1000  to 
one. 

Mr.  President,  the  security  of  this  nation 
lies  in  the  hands  of  its  President.  His  tools, 
in  the  final  analysis,  are  his  Armed  Forces 
and  their  morale,  will,  and  resolve.  I  cannot 
sit  back  and  accept  a  national  posture  of 
"let's  forget  the  past."  No  one,  least  of  all 
our  enemies,  wUl  do  so  consciously  or  un- 
consciously. Let  us  admir  failure  of  resolve 
of  our  people  at  home,  comfortable  and  se- 
cure because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  political  motive.  The  least  we  can  do  Is 
to  dramatize  positively  the  truly  outstand- 
ing effort  of  our  men  sent  to  a  distant  land 
to  perform  a  tough  Job  directed  by  their 
Commander  in  Chief. 

We  Americans  are  not  losers,  by  instinct, 
history,  or  upbringing.  We  are  adventurous, 
we  are  risk  takers;  we  are  strong.  That  is  why 
we  are  a  prosperous  nation.  You,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  a  tough  man.  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  many 
times.  I  always  found  you  to  be  a  sharp  ques- 
tioner, but  very  fair  and  objective.  Yet  I  do 
not  .see  in  the  media' portrayal  your  gutsy 
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magnl£  cent. 
Cur 


nature  rising  up  at  this  anguished 
are  by  nature  a  Churchill,  as 
knows  you  can  attest.  This  is  not 
humility,  of  turning  our  backs  on 
U3   Instead   do  two   things:    put 
where  It  belongs;   on  the  people 
elected  representatives.  At  the  sanx 
must  see  to  It  that  the  world  Is 
fantastic  effort  of  our  forces  sent  tc 
fuzzy  political  objective.  The  obj 
Indeed  fuzzy,  no  victory  or  positive 
but  the   performance  was 

New  crises  are  bound  to  occur, 
forces,   on    which    the   nation 
final  analy5^  rely  upkon,  must  be 
and  feared  by  our  adversaries.  Oui 
to  the  defeat  In  Southeast  Asia 
neither  recrimination  or  turning 
It   must   be   a  posture  of  facing 
rebuilding   the   forces:    creating   a 
morale  of  confidence  and  guts, 
fear — oursel  ves  ? 

We  are,  Ifr.  President,  the 
on  earth.  Let  us  act  like  we  are. 
eating  broadcast  or  report  should 
lenged.   Ego   U  what  buUds  people 
tlona.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
truth  and   some  guts  will  not 
performance  In  the  field  was 
no  one  fall  to  understand  It,  most 
selves,  so  tell  the  world  about  It 
It  Is  too  lat«.  We  did  not  suffer  a 
a  Pearl  Harbor  in  Vietnam.  Should 
away  and  let  oxirselves  and  the 
we  did? 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J. 
General,  U.S.  Army 
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RESOLUTIONS  PROM  THE  St)NS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOUT]  ION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  gj  vtn.  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  a  patr  otic  and 
highly  respected  organization  dedicated 
to  a  strong,  sound,  and  safe  America, 
has  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
I  feel  should  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
CRZssioifAi.  Rbcord.  Thls  organitation  Is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  American 
pubHc  for  their  continued  effoijts  for  a 
better  America.  The  resolution^  printed 
below  were  adopted  at  the  85th  Annual 
Congress  of  the  Booi  of  the  American 
Rerolutlon  In  Boston  on  June  28  to 
July  2,  1975: 

Rksoltttions 
The  National  Society  of  the  SoJs  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  Its  SSth  Annual 
Congress,  assembled  from  June  28  through 
July  a.  1975  at  Tlie  Copley  Plaza.  Boston. 
Maiwcbusetta.  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Re-Ezaic»atioi7  of  the  Nation's  Forzicn 
Pouct:  Hkbolutiow  No.  1 

Whereas.  th«  policy  of  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Onion  has 
hot  resulted  In  a  peaceful  status  quo  between 
the  two  nations,  but  rather  reptlesents  a 
new  tactic  la  the  prorwimced  alma  iand  Jong 
range  goal  of  the  Soviet  ITnlon  fbr  world 
conquest  and  domination,  and  Is  Ideslgned 
to  promote  the  accomplishment  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  complete  military  superiority;  and 

Whereas,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty  provided  for  certain  strategic  missile 
sui»emacy  of  the  Soviet  Union  kver  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Unlonlhas  con- 
tinued to  exceed  such  supertorlty;  ^d 

Whereas.  th«  recMit  defeat  and  liumUla- 
tion  of  ma  Allies  tn  South  Vietnaili  was  in 


important  part  accomplished  by  the  supply- 
i!.g  of  arms,  munitions  and  materials  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  thus  enabling  them  to 
violate  tlie  cease-fire  agreement  signed  In 
Paris; 

Resolved  that  there  be  a  re-examlnation  of 
tills  Nation's  foreign  policy  to  the  end  that 
a  more  realistic  foreign  policy  may  be 
adopted  which  will  primarily  and  properly 
advance  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  depart  from  the  present  ruinous  policy 
of  detente  between  this  country  ^nd  the 
Soviet  Union. 

National  Defense 
resolution  no.  3 

Whereas,  the  armament  and  military 
equipment  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  ten  years  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
greatly  Increased  development  of  armaments 
and  mUitary  equipment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
so  that  In  certain  respects,  the  Soviet  Union 
has,  or  is,  approaching  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons,  air  power,  sea  power  and  land  war- 
fure;  and 

Whereas,  the  primary  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  to  protect  and 
defend  the  Nation  and  its  citizens  from  the 
threat  of  domination  or  conquest  by  any  for- 
eign power; 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  urge  that 
prompt,  effective  action  be  taken: 

(1)  to  obtain  a  provision  tn  any  second 
Treaty  for  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  for  ef- 
fective nuclear  weapons  for  the  United 
States; 

(2)  to  provide  the  United  States  with  the 
best  and  most  advanced  military  aircraft, 
anti-aircraft  equipment  and  missiles,  sub- 
marines and  other  naval  vessels,  anti-tank 
missiles  and  all  other  military  equipment  for 
the  adequate  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  superior  to  such  armament  and  military 
equipment  of  any  foreign  power;  and 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  and  will 
of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Am£rlca 
to  use  any  and  all  weapons  as  needed  to  de- 
fend our  Constitution  against  all  enemies, 
both  foreign  and  donoestlc. 

Enforcement  of  the  Criminai,  Law,  and 
elxmination  of  e^raoneobs  decisions  of 
THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

KESOLOTION    MO.   3 

Whereas,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
number  and  rate  of  occiurence  of  crimes  in 
the  United  States  have  greatly  increased  so 
that  the  security  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  their  persons  and  property  has  been 
gravely  impaired  and  threatened;  and 

Whereas,  the  prompt  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  laws,  both  State  and 
Federal,  is  recognized  as  the  best  deterrent 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  properly 
protects  the  law-abiding  citizen;  and 

Whereas,  many  Informed  Jurists  and  others 
charged  with  the  obligation  to  enforce  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  several  States  and  of 
the  United  States  have  concluded  that  vari- 
ous decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  ertmlnal  law 
have  greatly  and  unnecessarily  expanded 
the  supposed  "rights"  of  thoee  charged  with 
the  commission  of  crimes  far  beyond  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  such  ijersons  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
Imposed  those  supposed  "rights"  upon  the 
several  States  and  State  law  enforcement 
officials  contrary  to  prior  decisions  of  the 
Svipreme  Court,  Itself,  and  contrary  to  m 
proper  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution;  aiMl 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  granted  to  it  by  Article 
III.  Section  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  power  to  restrict, 
abolish  or  limit  the  appellate  power  of  the 


Supreme  Court,  and  also  under  Article  HI 
to  define  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Court    inferior    to    the   Supreme    Court; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  urge  Its 
niembers  to  study  the  impact  and  influ- 
ence of  the  more  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  substantial  Increase  of  crime  at  both 
the  State  and  National  levels; 

Resolved,  That  its  members  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  proper  limitation  by  Congress 
upon  the  appellate  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Coxut  of  the  United  States  and  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  lower  Federal  Courts  to  the 
end  that  unnecessary  and  harmful  strictures 
and  limitations  upon  the  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law  can  be  removed,  and  such 
laws  be  more  effectively  enforced. 

PEDER.fL    Land    Use    Planning 

EESOLtmON    NO.    4 

Whereas,  in  the  last  two  years,  efforts 
have  been  made  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  criteria  for  land 
use  In  the  several  States  by  use  of  Federal 
money  in  grants  to  complying  States  and 
a  denial  of  Federal  grants  to  those  States 
which  do  not  comply;  and 

Whereas,  If  accomplished,  another  layer  of 
bureaucratic  Federal  control  will  be  placed 
upon  the  use  of  private  property  by  owners, 
without  any  provision  for  the  payment  of 
Just  compensation  to  the  great  Injury  of 
such  owners,  and  to  the  Impairment  of  the 
powers  of  those  States  which  may  surrender 
their  rights  In  the  field  of  land  use  planning 
by  the  acceptance  of  Federal  grants  con- 
ditioned upon  compliance  with  Federal 
criteria; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  alert  its 
members  to  the  dangers  of  Federal  Land 
Use  Planning  Legislation;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  oppose 
such  Federal  Land  Use  Planning  Legislation. 

Reestablishment  of  the  House  Committee 
ON  Internal  Secohity  as  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee OP  the  House  of  Representatives 

resolution  no.  5 
Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  elim- 
inated Its  Committee  on  Internal  Security  as 
one  of  the  Standing  Committees,  and  h&s 
transferred  its  functions  to  another  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

Whereas,  this  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives greatly  weakens  the  operations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
at  a  time  when  its  operations  !n  protecting 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Increased  subversion  ac- 
tivities of  their  enemies; 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  tirge  Its 
members  to  support  all  efforts  to  have  the 
Ho\ise  Committee  on  Internal  Security  re- 
established as  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  same  pow- 
ers, functions  and  operations  that  It  had 
before  transfer  of  such  powers,  functions  and 
operations  to  another  Standing  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Gun  Control  Legislation 
resolt7tion  no.  6 

Whereas,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Federal  ConstituUon  and, 
also  have  the  right  to  protect  themselves 
against  assaults  apon  thetr  persons  and 
against  the  theft  and  vandallzation  of  their 
property;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  shown  by  experience 
that  compulsory  registration  or  prohibiting 
the  carrying  and  uss  tt  such  weapons  by 
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law-abiding  citizens  of  h8'.\dguiis  and  other 
v.eapons  has  not  resulted  In  the  decrease  ol 
crimes  of  violence  In  Jurisdictions  having 
such  laws  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  resulted 
tu  part.  In  a  disarming  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen  without  disarming  the  criminal,  thus 
U'nving  the  law-abiding  citizen  at  the  mercy 
i>r  the  armed  criminal;  and 

Whereas,  required  registration  of  weapons 
ill  certain  European  nations  has  provided  a 
ready  means  of  completely  cUsavming  law- 
)>biding  citizens  by  those  who  have  sub- 
verted and  overcome  the  governments  of 
Ktirh  European  nations  so  that  any  effective 
ctiizen  resistance  to  such  .subvei-sive  lorces 
lias  been  effectively  eliminated; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sous  of  the  American  Revolution  urge  its 
uit-mbers  to  study  carefully  any  proposed 
legislation  In  their  respective  States  or  Us 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States'  requiring 
the  registration  of  weapons  or  sub.stantlally 
limiting  their  possession  or  use  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  and,  if  such  proposed  legis- 
lation impairs  the  Constitutional  rights  and 
the  ability  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  protect 
themselves,  to  resist  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion by  evei-y  lawful  and  effective  means. 

Oescenitt.  Undue  Emphasis  on  Sex.  and 
Undermining  or  Familt  and  Civic  Att- 
iHORiTY  IN  Public  Schooi.  Tpxtbooks 

RESOLUTION  NO.   7 

Whereas,  the  National  Society  of  the  Son.f 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  learned  of 
the  strong  and  welcome  protest  made  by 
Citizens  of  the  State  ol  West  Virginia 
Rgainst  the  use  of  certain  textbooks  In  the 
public  schools  of  that  Slate;   and 

Whereas,  those  textbooks  contain  shocking 
examples  of  the  use  of  obscene  words,  the 
degrading  of  family  relationships,  undue 
emphasis  on  sex,  Incitement  of  disregard  of 
authority  in  school  and  elsewhere  and  actual 
in.structlons  in  method;,  of  violation  of  the 
ci'imUial  law;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  genuine  concern  that  the 
public  school  textbook  problem  in  West  Vir- 
ginia may  be  national  in  scope  and  repre- 
sents a  real  threat  to  the  American  System 
by  weakening  the  moral  and  ethical  fiber 
of  the  youth  of  the  Nation; 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  take  the 
necessary  and  proper  steps  to  alert  the  State 
Societies,  the  Chapters  and  members  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
serious  danger  the  Nation  faces  in  the  in- 
clusion of  obscenity  and  other  un-Amerlcau 
material  in  textbooks  ol  the  education  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  various  Chapters  conduct 
a  grass-roots  investigation  and  evaluation 
of  the  schools  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties in  order  to  report  to  the  National  Society 
la  regard  to  the  extent  of  this  danger  and  a 
proper  response  to  that  dangei'. 

Central  Intelligence  Ac.eniv 
resolution  no.  8 

Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  a  concerted 
effort  among  certain  groups,  including  part 
of  the  news  media,  either  to  abolish  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  to  so  restrict  Its 
activities  as  to  prevent  it  from  performing 
Its  fimctions  effectively:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a"  definite  r:eed  and  re- 
quirement in  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  to  have  such  an  arm  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  that  Government  to  investigate 
and  to  protect  it,  and  the  people  of  the 
united  States,  In  regard  to  matters  that  ei- 
ther are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, or  are  so  intertwined  with  national 
and  International  matters  of  interest  and  In- 
trigue as  to  require  special  and  delicate  han- 
tiitug  by  the  Central  IntelUgeuce  Agency 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of 'the 
bons  of  the  American  Revolution  is  of  the 
opinion  and  does  hereby  declare  that  the  rea- 


sons and  purposes  for  the  existence  and 
proper  operation  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  are  very  much  with  the  Nation  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
downgrading  of  its  activities,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
should  be  continued  with  necessary  powers 
and  appropriations  to  perform  effectively  its 
most  Important  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 


Cc.URTtSY  Resolution 
resolution  no.  9 

WUireas,  the  National  Society  of  the  Sont, 
of  the  American  Revolution  recognizes  that 
its  85th  Annual  Congress  has  been  success- 
ful hi  every  respect;  and 

Whereas,  that  succe,ss  has  resulted  from 
the  efforts  of  those  who  planned  and  Imple- 
mented the  program  for  the  National  Con- 
gress: 

Resolved  by  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  that  it 
hereby  expres.ses  its  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to: 

1.  The  President  General  for  his  able  and 
dynamic  leadership. 

2.  The  Officers,  Chairmen  and  Members  of 
their  Committees. 

3.  The  Executive  Secretary  and  the  loyal 
Headquarters  staff  for  their  constant  and 
effective  efforts  in  providing  for  an  eflicieut 
operation. 

4.  Tlie  speakers  Lieutenant  General  Ver- 
non A.  Walters,  USA,  Deputy  Director.  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  The  Reverend 
(Dr.)  John  McLaughlin,  8.J.,  former  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  their  timely  and  inspiring 
addresses. 

5.  Mrs.  R^lph  H.  Richardson  and  MLss  Page 
Miller  for  their  talented  vocal  contributions 
to  the  music  of  the  Congress. 

6.  The  Massachusetts  Society  Continental 
Guard  for  furnishing  color  guards  and  escorts. 

7.  Mr.  William  Mitman  and  the  entire  staff 
of  The  Copley  Plaza  for  their  many  services 
and  courtesies,  beyond  normal  limits  of  a 
host  hotel. 

8.  The  news  media  for  theU-  coverage  of  the 
Congress. 

9.  The  MassRChiLsetts  Society  for  its  contri- 
bution to  a  successful  85th  Annual  Congress. 

10.  To  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
its  Chairman  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
preparation  of  proposed  resolutions,  so  that 
they  could  be  presented  to  the  Congress  at 
its  monday  meetUig  and  voted  upon  at  its 
Tuesday  meeting  in  accordance  with  the 
established  order  of  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  at  later  times  as  in  previ- 
ous Congresses  of  the  Society. 

REAFFlr.MATlON  OF  PRIOR  RESOLUTIONS 
•      BESOLITION    NO.    10 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Son.s  of  the  American  Revoluliiou,  at  its  85th 
Annual  Congress  assembled,  reiterates  and 
reaffirms  all  previous  Resolutions  adopted  at 
prior  Congresses. 


ON  REPRESSION  IN  THE  REPUBLIC 
OP  KOREA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  oui-  colleagues  to 
have  the  correspondence  available  to 
them  tliat  I  have  had  with  President 
Ford  and  Assistant  .Secretary  of  State 
Philip  C.  Habib,  on  the  subject  of  our 
continued  economic  and  military  aid  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  correspond- 
ence follows: 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  20. 1975 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  todays  New  York 
Times  there  is  a  report  that  on  March  19,  the 
Assembly  of  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  present  criminal  code 
which  would  forbid  South  Koreans  to  speak 
to  foreigners  about  domestic  political  sup- 
pression. AccordUig  to  the  Times,  "the  meas- 
ure could  be  applicable  to  remarks  made  by 
opposition  politicians  to  foreign  Journalists 
or  to  dispatches  filed  by  South  Korean  news- 
men working  for  foreign  publications."  The 
article  also  reported  that  "the  well-known 
dissident  poet  Kim' Chi  Ha  was  turned  over 
to  the  prosecution  office  today,  for  possible 
indictment  on  charges  of  having  violated  the 
South  Korean  stern  anti-Communist  law.  If 
convicted,  he  could  be  sentenced  to  seven 
years  in  prison."  Apparently,  Mr.  Kim,  who 
last  week  was  again  arrested  by  the  Korean 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  had  described  to 
a  Seoul  newspaper,  his  Ufe  in  prison.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kim,  the  "government  had  tor- 
tured pei-sons  accused  of  belonging  to  the 
outlawed  People's  Revolutionary  party  into 
making  false  confessions." 

Tlie  reason  I  write  to  you.  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  the  United  States  currently  supports 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  In  the  form  of  $145 
million  In  military  assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  While  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  we  can  only  support  countries  ooerating 
in  our  image,  and  indeed,  there  are  few  coun- 
tries In  the  world  that  could  be  considered 
democratic,  I  do  believe  that  we  must  not 
give  financial  support  to  countries  which  are 
engaged  in  actions  so  repressive  as  to  shock 
the  conscience  of  the  world.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  can  we  really  distinguish  between 
ti\e  totalitarian  government  of  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  total- 
itarian government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea? 
If  we  cannot,  should  we  be  assisting  South 
Korea? 

In  my  judgment,  the  actions  of  South 
Korea  can  only  be  characterized  as  repres- 
sive. I  ask  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  decent 
human  being,  whether  you  don't  recoil  In 
horror  as  I  do,  and  therefore  would"  oppose 
our  continued  funding  of  such  a  regime. 
Please  do  give  me  your  thoughts  on  this 
mr.tter. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  10, 1975. 
Hon.  Gfrald  R.  Ford, 
■  The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presideni:  I  wrote  to  >ou  on 
March  20th  concerning  repression  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  enclosed  a  New  York 
Times  article  of  the  same  date.  I  write  today 
with  respect  to  the  contintang  repression  in 
that  country  and  enclose  a  new  article  which 
appeared  In  today's  New  York  Times. 

I  urge  your  attention  to  these  serious  mat- 
ters for  which  we  continue  to  have  some  re- 
spouslbUlty  because  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Presidfnt:  On  March  20tU  and 
again  on  April  10th  I  wrote  to  you  with 
respect  to  the  repressive  actions  of  South 
Korea.  I  have  received  an  acknowledgement 
of  tlK»se  letters  from  Vernon  C.  Loen,  one  of 
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your  assistants,  which  can  only 
an  interim  response. 

Tou  know  that  we  suffered  a 
feat  In  Southeast  Asia  because 
people    ultimately    concluded 
wrong;^_fgc^th©  United   States   ta 
blood  and  pioney  In  support  of 
repressive  regimes.   Undoubtedly, 
will  now  shift  to  Korea  as  well 
where  we  are  supporting  a 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
can  only  support  democratic 
In  our  own  Image  because  I 
most  of  the  world's  nations  will 
and  we  do  have  security 
ever,  there  are  limits  and  when  a 
repressive  as  that  of  South  Korei, 
either  take  the  necessary  diploro.  itlc 
to  end  that  repression  or  end  the 
money  and  troops  now  supporting 

This  is  of  such  grave  impo 
would  hope  that  I  could  have  the 
your  comments  on  this  matter. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

EOWAU) 
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June 
Eon.  Philip  C.  Habib, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian 
fle  Affairs,  Department  of  St^te 
ington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Habib:  In  our  dlscussii 
19  before  the  House  Foreign 
committee  I  mentioned  a  letter 
sent  to  President  Ford  regarding 
He  of  South  Korea  to  which  I  ha^' 
eelved  a  substantive  response.  I 
Ing  a  copy  of  that  letter,  which 
have  already  seen,  with  the  reques : 
urge  the  President  to  respond  in  a 
ful  way  to  the  issues  raised. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Edward 


20,  1975. 
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DEPASTMENt  or  S3  &TK, 

Washington,  D.C,  JiUyf^l,  197  i. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
Woihmgton,  DJC. 

Dka«  Ms.  Koch  :  Thank  you  fori  your  let- 
ter of  June  20,  regarding  your  letter  of  May 


12  to  the  President,  in  which  you 


your  concern  over  internal  political  develop- 
ments In  the  Bepubllc  of  Korea.  I  Regret  the 
delay  In  replying  to  you. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  Mi.  Max  L. 
Frledersdorf  oX  the  President's  stafi  answered 
your  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Preside:  \t  on  July 
10,  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  June  24  state- 
ment before  Congressman  Donald  Fraser's 
hearlngrs  on  human  rights  In  Kore  i  and  the 
Philippines. 

As  I  outlined  In  my  testimony,  -vte  are  not 
associated  with  and  do  not  attempt  to  justify 
domestic  actions  of  the  Korean  Government 
which  violate  International  standaids  of  hu- 
man rights^  We  do  not  condone  i-epresslon 
aad  wiu  use  our  Influence  against  repressive 
practices.  The  Korean  GoTemmerit  is  fully 
aware  o«  onr  views  and  the  adrersej  reactions 
la  this  country  to  certain  of  thelrj  domestic 
policies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  tb*  fact  that  we  have  Importan ;  security 
interests  in  KcRva  in  seeing  that  the  peace 
that  has  survlTed  since  1953  la  miilntalned. 
Our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  our  troop  pres- 
ence, and  onr  military  assistance  program 
are  essential  elements  of  this  interest. 

Koreans  are  unifled  in  their  detei  mlnatlon 
to  resist  any  aggression  by  North  I^ca^a,  and 
we  should  not  misjudge  their  Inteitial  cohe- 
sion in  this  respect.  Whatever  their  criticisms 
of  President  Park's  methods  and  p«>wer8,  his 
domestic  opponents  believe  that  thjelr  coun- 
try's aeeurity  ealatlooahlp  with  the  United 
States  U  iwentlal  and  do  not  Uv^t  reduc- 
tions In  our  pr«Mnt  programs. 
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In  concluding,  let  me  note  that  U.S.  troops 
and  assistance  are  not  Intended  to  support 
a  particular  political  leader  or  government 
in  Korea,  but  rather  to  enable  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  preserve  its  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. I  cannot  deny  that  the  magnitude 
and  historical  nature  of  our  presence  In 
Korea  does  involve  us  in  that  country's  In- 
ternal affairs.  We  will  therefore  continue  to 
conduct  our  relations  with  the  goal  of  an 
evolution  of  democratic  institutions  much  in 
mind,  while  balancing  our  equally  important 
objectives  of  peace  and  security  In  Korea  and 
Northeast  Asia. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  has  been  useful 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Pnii.ip  C.  Habib, 
A-i^istant  Secrciarg  for  East  Asiaii   end 

Pacific  Affairs. 


House  op  Reprfsentatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  28,  1975. 
Hon.  Philip  C.  Habib, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs.  Department  of  State.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
De.*«  Mb.  Habib:  I  want  to  acknowledge 
with  thanks  your  letter  of  July  31  respond- 
ing to  my  letter  of  June  20  which  was  a 
follow-up  to  my  letter  of  May  12th  to  Presi- 
dent Ford.  Tour  letter  states,  "we  are  not 
associated  with  and  do  not  attempt  to  Jus- 
tify domestic  actions  of  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment which  violate  International  standards 
of  human  rights."  That  was  exactly  the  posi- 
tion our  government  had  vis-a-vis  the  repres- 
sion that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
visited  upon  its  own  citizens  and  which  led 
to  the  American  public's  overwhelming  op- 
position to  continued  United  States'  support 
of  that  regime.  And  that  regime  ultimately 
collapsed.  I  believe  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
United  States  to  simply  state  as  you  put  it, 
"We  do  not  condone  repression  and  will  use 
our  infliience  against  repressive  practices" 
when  we  make  it  possible  for  a  repressive 
government  to  continue  thoee  practices  be- 
caose  It  has  our  financial  and  military  sup- 
port. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  only  support 
countries  in  our  own  democratic  image,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  repressive  actions  our 
government  can  tolerate  and  when  pressed 
past  that  limit  must  cause  us  to  end  our 
support.  That  limit  has  been  passed  In  my 
judgment  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  I 
believe  that  the  American  pubUc  will  tUtl- 
mstely  demand  o\ir  withdrawal  of  economic 
and  military  aid  from  that  country  unless 
and  until  the  repression  against  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  ended  by  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Never  was  it  more  apropos  than  to  repeat 
the  words  of  George  Santayana,  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned 
to  repeat  It." 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


WHAT   PRESIDENT  FORD  DID  NOT 
SAY  AND  WHY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Interest- 
ing were  the  iwess  reports  on  what  Presi- 
dent Ford  read— and  more  important 
what  he  left  out — of  his  prepared  state- 
ment upon  departing  from  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  for  Europe  on  July  26.  Presi- 
dent Pord  omitted  the  mention  of  the 
three  Baltic  States  that  had  been  part 
of  hla  written  text  and  mide  other 
changes  In  a  number  of  passages  In  the 


statement.  For  example,  In  his  reading 
he  omitted  the  statement: 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  Incorporation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  and  is  not  going  to  do  so  in 
Helsinki. 

And  tlie  statement  that  U.S.  policy 
supports  the  "aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  independence  of  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  by  evei*y  proper  and 
peaceful  means '  was  altered  to  "the 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence of  peoples  everywhere." 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  omis- 
sions and  the  alterations?  I  suppose  it  is 
simply  another  aspect  of  President  Ford's 
refusal  to  make  comments  or  meet  people 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  think  of  as 
disagreeable.  That  was  why  he  admittedly 
refused  to  see  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn,  de- 
fender of  dissent,  who  is  a  barb  in  the 
side  of  the  Soviet  colossus. 

I  agree  with  President  Ford  that  the 
Helsinki  agreement  is  not  intended  to 
place  the  U.S.  Imprimatur  on  Soviet  an- 
nexations of  such  states  as  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  It  is  intended  to  be 
a  recognition  that  existing  boundaries 
V,  ill  not  be  changed  by  force  of  arms.  But 
it  is  distressing  that  the  agreement  which 
most  observers  consider  to  be  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
to  be  signed  in  tandem  with  an  agree- 
ment coming  out  of  the  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reduction  talks  ongoing 
in  Vienna  and  which  were  initially  to  be 
part  of  a  total  package. 

I  hope  that  those  who  condemned  the 
division  of  Europe  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
under  Democratic  Presidents  will  con- 
demn at  the  very  least  President  Ford's 
insensitivity  to  the  issue  today  which 
allowed  him  not  even  to  mention  in  his 
oral  statement  the  names  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve in  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  always  on  a  reciprocal  basis  and 
never  at  the  expense  of  principle  or  of  the 
rights  of  subjugated  nations  and  peoirfes. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  "AN  EMPTY 
SHELL" 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in 
consistency  and  so  I  feel  compelled  to 
speak  out  in  opposition  to  the  campaign 
which  has  been  initiated  in  the  current 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  46-nation  Organization  of  African 
Unity  to  have  South  Africa's  status  as  an 
independent  sovereign  state  declared 
illegal  within  the  world  community. 
South  Africa  was  denied  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  29th  General  Assembly 
session  and  a  move  to  expel  South  Africa 
was  Initiated  last  October  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  votes  of  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  France.  The  decision  in  effect  expell- 
ing South  Africa  from  the  General  As- 
sembly was  regarded  by  Western  legal  ex- 
perts as  illegal.  But  legality  is  no  longer 
a  requirement  of  the  General  Assembly's 
actions  in  the  United  Nations.  That  or- 
ganization Is  now  dominated  by  the  So- 
viet-Arab-African bloc  which  works  its 
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will  by  Uie  tyranny  of  mechanical  aia- 
jorities  and  extortion. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  Soutli 
African  policies  of  racial  separation, 
lippvtheid,  must  be  condemned,  there  is 
also  no  que.stion  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
pame  kind  of  racism  is  practiced  against 
cUfferent  groups  in  other  countries  in- 
cluding some  of  tlie  black  African  comi- 
tiies  as  well.  Indeed  it  is  particularlj- 
macabre  that  the  Cliairman  of  the  Or- 
nanization  of  African  Unity  happens  to 
be  President  Idi  Amln  of  Uganda  whose 
regime  has  engaged  in  large-scale  atroci- 
ties, massacre,  and  racism. 

If  memberslilp  in  the  United  Nations 
were  conditioned  upon  the  decency  or 
legitimacy  of  a  particular  government 
there  would  be  few  in  the  worlJ  eligible 
for  membership.  Sm-ely  tlie  Soviet  Union, 
a  major  violator  of  human  rights  in  this 
centurj',  would  not  be  eligible. 

Recently  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
quite  correctly  concerned  that  arbitrary 
tactics  at  the  United  Nations  would 
weaken  American  public  support  and 
that  the  "Integi-ity  and  sm-vival  of  the 
General  Assembly  itself  was  at  stake," 
concluded  that — 

Those  who  seek  to  mauipulat«  United  Na- 
tions membership  by  procedural  abuse  may 
well  inherit  an  empty  shell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  it  was  .startling 
to  many  but  not  to  me  to  learn  that  my 
March  questionnaire  sent  to  my  constit- 
uents ascertained  that  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  question: 

Should  the  United  States  consider  not  par-  ' 
tlcipating  in  the  next  General  Assembly  and 
thereby  register  our  protest  against  the 
U.N.'s  blatant  pro-Arab  bias  and  disregard 
for  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded? 
And  that  we  not  contribute  to  the  UJI.'s 
special  agencies  for  a  year,  but  maintain  our 
teat  and  veto  on  the  Social  Coxmcll  for  se- 
curity reasons? 

Forty-nine  percent  .said  "Yes,"  46  per- 
cent opposed,  5  percent  had  no  opinion. 
What  is  particularly  significant,  I  thhik, 
is  that  mi'  district,  the  18th  District  of 
New  York,  which  is  comprised  of  Green- 
wich Village  and  the  Upper  East  Side,  has 
within  its  vei-y  boundaries  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  and  was  at  one  time  the  most 
supportive  constituency  of  tlie  United 
Nations.  But  no  longer,  because  of  its 
arbitrary  and  illegal  actions. 


NICHOLAS  VON  HOFFMAN  TAKES 
AIM  AGAIN  AT  THE  POMPOSITY 
AND  WASTE  AT  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  14, 
I  released  a  staff  report  of  the  Domestic 
Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee  on  waste 
fit  the  Federal  Reserve  and  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  tliis  document  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  news 
media  across  the  Nation. 

Judging  from  the  mail  which  has  come 
into  my  office,  tlie  American  people  are 
highly  dissatlsfled  that  the  Congress  has 
allowed  the  Federal  Reserve  to  remain 
CMt.side  accountability  and  they  are  angry 


about  the  waste  of  resomxes  in  this  huge 
monetary  agency. 

Nicholas  Von  Hoffman,  who  writes  for 
the  Washington  Post,  has  been  consist- 
ent in  pointing  out  the  foibles  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  writers  to  really  puncture  the 
overblown  balloon  of  Federal  Reserve 
infallibilit.y.  Von  Hoffman  is  hard  on  the 
pomiwus  and  tliis  fact  must  keep  Aithur 
Burns  and  his  public  relations  men  up 
nights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  utilizing  the  material  of 
our  subcommittee  report.  Nicholas  Von 
Hoffman  lias  detailed  some  of  the  absurd 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  a 
column  under  the  head  of   "Waltzing 
Down  Easy  Street  With  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  this  cohimn: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1975] 
Waltzing  Down  Easy  Street  With  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boabo 
(A  conunentary  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Last  year  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
spent  $8,204  to  move  one  of  its  employees 
the  long  distance  from  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
to  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  Fed  has  assets  of  almost  <H14  blUion, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  U.S.  government  se- 
curities on  which  you  and  I  pay  the  Fed 
nearly  $6  billion  a  year  in  intereet.lt  is  these 
.  profits  which  permit  the  Fed  to  be  so  under- 
standlng  ahQut  moving  expenses;  they  also 
enable  it  to  eSfeape  going  to  Congress  for  an 
annual  appropriation  as  every  other  part 
of  our  government — even  the  meanypoos  of 
the  CIA — must  do. 

The  Fed  spends  as  it  pleases  and  ans^rers 
questions  about  it  only  when  it  cares  to.  In 
addition  to  Its  wealth  and  profits,  this 
agency  also  handles  transactions  totaling 
over  $30  trillion  a  year,  and  all  of  this  hap- 
pens without  an  outside  audit.  "ITie  Penta- 
gon is  subject  to  outside  audit,  the  White 
House  Is  subject  to  outside  audit,  but  the 
Fed  audits  itself  and  asks  us  to  take  lis  word 
for  Its  honesty,  frugality  and  sagacity. 

Recently  that  marvelous,  old-time  Texas 
Fed  fighter.  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  has  had 
his  staff  look  into  how  this  unique  agency 
spends  the  public's  money  running  lt«elf.  In 
the  last  decade  the  Fed's  expenses  have  gone 
up  almost  200  per  cent  to  a  total  of  nearly 
$600  million.  (The  profils  the  Fed  doesn't 
spend  on  itself  are  turned  In  to  the  Treas- 
lUT.) 

Here  are  a  few  amusing  items.  lA.st  year 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  spent 
$4,749  for  office  Christmas  decorations.  It 
also  spent  $9.67  for,  bowling  score  sheets. 
$1,372  on  membership  dues  to  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  $123,073  on  American  Air- 
lines tickets  and  $119.32  on  golf  tees. 

The  Louisville  Branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Fed 
laid  out  $1,226  on  booze  and  dinner  for  19 
people.  Houston  treated  itself  to  a  $2,172 
luncheon,  while  the  Chicago  Fed  found  out 
a  way  to  spend  $122,000  recruiting  new  em- 
ployees, while  the  larger  New  York  Bank  said 
It  could  do  the  same  Job  for  under  $10,000. 
Given  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  bills  the  Fed  piled  up  on  Jewelry, 
flowers,  limousines,  parties  and  other  forms 
of  recreation,  you  wouldn't  Imagine  they'd 
have  to  spend  anything  on  recruitment. 

Fed  employees  even  hare  tvio  pension 
plans:  a  regular  government  type  and  some- 
thing called  the  Thrift  Plan,  a  mutual  fund, 
to  which  the  agency  has  generously  con'trib- 
tited  more  than  $10  million  from  1970,  when 
it  was  begun,  to  the  end  of  1974.  Last  year 
the  F^ed  kicked  In  another  $270,000  for  ath- 
letic activities  and  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Clubs  which  put  on  picnics,  parties  and  other 
fun  activities  for  Fed  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums'  ovenvor'Ked  arid  nr.derpuld  employees. 


If,  ill  a  prir^  business,  the  stockholders 
want  to  spend  rneh:  money  that  way,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  take  exception.  What 
is  eyebrow-lifting  here  is  that  the  Fed  is  a 
public  agency  opera  ling  as  though  it  were  a 
private  one.  That  Is  exactly  n-hat  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  original  Federal  Reserve 
Act  back  in  1913  prealcted  would  happen. 
No,  President  Wilson  assured  them,  the  lav.- 
"provides  for  public  Instead  of  private  con- 
trol, thus  making  the  banks  what  they 
shoiUd  be— .<^rrants  and  not  the  masters  oV 
business.  .  .  .  With  government  control,  there- 
is  created  a  force  which,  whUe  it  will  not 
attempt  to  nm  the  business  of  the  banksr, 
will  be  clothed  with  some  authority  to  pre- 
vent injustice  from  the  banks  to  the  general 
public.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  recognition 
is  £iven  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  there 
is  established  the  principle  of  some  other 
control  of  credit  than  arbitrary  control  by 
the  banks.  .  .  .  "Hils  Is  a  great  principle." 

It  is  oXho  a  dead  one.  The  himdreds  oi 
thousands  of  dollars  the  Patman  staff  report 
shows  the  Fed  spends  on  pouring  Scotch  over 
the  rocks  is  less  important  than  the  evidence 
demotL-stratlng  the  degree  to  which  the  bank- 
ing industry  controls  the  Fed.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, should  the  Fed  provide  the  banking 
industry  with  $47  million  worth  of  free  ar- 
mored car  service?  More  millions  are  being 
spent  by  the  Fed  to  develop  automated  cur- 
rency handling  equipment  for  thdj  Industry. 
Aren't  these  the  ordinary  costs  of  Aing  busi- 
ness which  every  private  enterprle  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  bear  for  itlelf? 

The  Patman  report  also  raises  tub  question 
of  some  very  gross  sorts  of  conflicWof  Interest 
in  the  Fed's  hlrliig  of  compromised  person.s 
as  consultants  from  the  banking  ludustrj- 
nnd  its  professorial  apologists  in  the  univer- 
sities. Beyond  that  kind  of  garden-variety 
prostitution  v.e  have  officers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  personally  owning  more  than  $100 
million  worth  of  stocks  while  m.aking  official 
decisions  that  can  affect  their  price  on  every 
stock  exchange  In  America.  Lastly,  there  Is 
the  question  of  the  Fed's  using  its  power  to 
make  the  banks  ball  out  faUing,  inefficient 
and  possibly  corrupt  corporations — Junk  so- 
cialism to  save  the  rich  and  the  stupid  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  business  In- 
competence. Without  an  outside  audit  these 
practices  can't  be  prohibited;  tliey  can't  even 
be  properly  detected  and  understood.  The 
Fed  needs  a  lot  of  fundamental  new  legisla- 
tion beside  a  compulsory  outside  audit,  but 
Patman's  bill  to  make  the  Fed  show  Its  books 
Is  a  necessary  beginning  to  give  us  what 
WoodroT  Wilscn  said  would  be  ours  G2  vears 
ago. 


CONFERENCE  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  STEERING  AND 
POLICY  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  yesterday 
tlie  House  Democratic  steering  and  pol- 
icy committee  held  a  conference  on  the 
economy.  Appearing  at  that  conference 
wcr^four  eminent  economists.  Including 
those  who  turned  the  American  economy 
around  and  brought  a  decade  of  pro.«!- 
perlty  to  our  Nation  during  the  1960's. 
following  the  recession-ridden  years  of 
the  ElseiJiower  administration  during 
the  1950's. 

Because  of  the  proven  record  of  success 
of  these  men  in  manAglng  our  economy 
well — a  record  very  unlike  that  of  those 
who  are  now  In  charge — I  believe  that 
their  views  should  be  accorded  special 
significance.  In  the  past,  when  others 
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were  wrong,  these  people  were 
the  records  of  high  national 
low  unemployment,  and  genera  1 
well-being  pi-ove  this  fact.  I 
.son  to  expect  that  the  situatibn 
different  now,  especially  wher 
ministration's  crew  of  econoijiic 
agers  has  provided  us  with 
evidence  of  their  capacity  to 
the  economy.  For  example, 
lucky  to  have  industiial  prodiicjt 
to  its  1973  levels  by  1976. 

Once  agam,  now,  those  who  Have 
aged  our  economy  well  and 
have  not  are  saying  different 
developing   economic   policies 
balance  of  this  session.  I  believe 
do  well  to  listen  closely  to  those 
been  consistently  right  in  tlie 
not  to  those  who  have  brought 
present  state  of  affairs.  For 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
statements  of  the  economists 
peared  at  yesterday's  House 
leadei'ship  conference  on  ttie 
Gardner  Ackley,  Otto  Eckstein 
Heller,  and  Frank  Schiff 
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Goverunient  ecouomlc  data 
week   confinn   beyond  doubt   tlia 
economy  has  now  begun  to  recover 
longest  and  most  severe  business 
since  1937.  The  new  evidence  on 
of  the  recession,  ajid  the  turn  ti 
should  dispel  any  remaining  feari 
difficulties  of  the  past  jear-and-a 
of  a  character  somehow  quanta 
ent  from  the  23  other  rectsslons 
can  economy  has  experienced  ov 
century,   including   the  6  since 
World  War  n.  Moreover,  it  should 
Ing  to  recall  that,  at  the  end  of 
recessions — whether  brief  or  lou! 
severe — ^the  recovery,  once  begun, 
rather  steadily  to  erase  all,  or  a 
part,   or — typically — more    than    i 
previous  decline.  There  is  every 
expect  such  a  recovery  this  time 

I    do   not    mean    by   these 
Imply  that  all  Is  now  well,  or  thai 
no  challenges  ahead  for  economic 
deed,  the  very  fact  that  this 
verted   to  the  severity  and 
characteristic  of  the  19th  centur  r 
flrrt  third  of  the  20th  than  of  the 
mild  and  short  recessions  of  the 
period  Itself  raises  disturbing 
own  view  la  that  there  are  more  th^ 
special  and  accidental  factors  to 
this,  without  assuming  any 
"bad  old  days",  or  an  evolution 
greater  degree  of  Instability.  The 
reaaons  for  the  recession's  iinusu^ 
api>ear  to  be  (1)  the  tremendous 
Shock  of  the  sxidden  Jump  in  oil 
(3)  the  highly  restrictive  govemmebt 
pursued  until  late  in  the  recession . 
contrast  to  what  had  occurred  in 
postwar  recession,  monetary  policy 
Increased  In  restrlctiveness  after 
sion  began,  remaining  highly 
nearly  a  year  thereafter;   Uscal 
Jiecame  steadily  more  ret>trictlve, 
not  esiseU  uulll  the  second  quarts  r 
One  has  the  right  to  hope  that 
oil   win   not   come   often   again; 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  mistalcefi 
of  1974  can  and  wUl  be  avoided 
recessions.  The  Impact  of  these 
deflationary  forces  was  probably 
by  the  uncertainties  created  by  tU(  i 
dented  peacetime  Inflation  (itself 
reault  of  accidental  factors),  by 
shift  to  a  new  International 
tem,  and  by  the  political  confusio 
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moil m  the  United  States  associated  with  the 
Watergate  affair.  Together,  these  reasons 
seem  more  than  adequate  to  account  for  the 
imusual  length  and  severity  of  the  recession 
that  began  In  November  of  1973  and  ended 
in  May  or  June  ol  this  year. 

This  backward  look  at  the  severity  of  the 
recession  is  of  more  than  academic  interest, 
I  think.  It  seems  very  relevant  in  at  least  two 
ways  to  the  current  problems  of  the  coimtry 
and  ^e  Congress.  First,  it  should  help  us  to 
put  an  end  to  the  sense  of  helplessness,  con- 
fusion, and  indecision  abovu  the  economy's 
problems  and  our  ability  to  deal  with  them, 
wljich  has  been  the  product  of  the  view  that 
we  have  experienced  some  strange,  new — 
and  pos.'^lbly  progressive — economic  malady. 
This  sense  of  helplessness  has  left  too  many 
of  the  victims  of  the  dfxitrlnaires  of  both 
right  and  left — who  interpret  everything  that 
has  happened  as  vindication  of  their  own 
previous  warnings.  I  am  unshaken  hi  my  own 
view  that  the  doctrinaires  of  right  and  left 
were  and  still  are  wrong  In  their  aualy.ses  and 
their  advice;  I  am  as  convinced  as  ever  that 
there  is  a  major  constructive  role  tor  sen.iible 
policies  of  limived  government  action  and  iu- 
terveuiiou  iu  support  of  economic  stability, 
growth,  and  prosjDerity — coiisisteut  with  the 
mainstream  of  modern  economics  since  J.  M. 
Keynes,  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  admin- 
i!>iratiou3  of  Presidents  Roo.-eveli,  Truman, 
tCennedy,  and  Johnson. 

'ihe  second  relevance  of  my  backvvard  look 
at  the  severity  of  the  recession  is  to  remind 
us  how  far  away  the  economy  now  is  from 
where  it  ought  to  be  and  can  be.  and  how 
much  room  there  consequently  Is  for  con- 
.structive  policies  to  shape  and  aid  the  nat- 
lu-al  forces  of  recovery.  Tlie  flrst  year  of  re- 
I'O'.ery  from  postwar  U.S.  recessions  has 
i.ypically  brought  gains  in  real  GNP  of 
roughly  ISVi.  Gains  at  even  this  rate,  how- 
ever welcome  as  a  change,  would  still  leave  a 
vast  and  disgraceful  gap,  a  year  from  now, 
between  where  we  were  and  where  we  needed 
to  l>e.  And  there  are  several  good  reasons  for 
thiukhig  that,  if  we  do  nothing  more,  the 
pace  of  recovery  this  time  will  be  somev.liat 
slower  tlian  usual,  and  almost  no  rea.soas  for 
expecting  that  it  might  be  faster  than  usual. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  shoxUd  be  content 
\vjth  the  prospect  ohly  of  a  normal  or  less 
tlian  normal  first  year  of  recovery.  A  lOCo 
rat«  of  real  GNP  expansion  would  not  be  too 
fast  for  this  first  year  or  year  and  a  half  of 
recovery,  although  there  may  be  little  chance 
of  achieving  that. 

Now  is  the  time,  however,  for  our  fastest 
expansion.  At  a  later  time — necessarily  well 
bei'ore  full  employment  of  labor  and  full 
utilisation  of  plant  and  equipment  (.how- 
ever reasonably  defined)  ai-e  achieved — the 
rate  of  expansion  will  have  to  decelerate.  If 
we  are  successfully  to  negotiate  the  turn 
from  recovery  to  normal  growth  at  the 
roughly  4'i  a  year  rate  consistent  with  any 
constant  degree  of  resource  utilization.  The 
faster  we  expand  at  flrst,  the  greater  will 
be  our  ability  to  achieve  what  ought  to  be 
our  two  main  eoouomic  goals:  (a)  minimiz- 
ing the  cumulative  sacrifice  of  production. 
Jobs  and  incomes  over  the  period  from  now 
to  full  recovery;  and  (b)  achieving  the  transi- 
tion from  recovery  to  growth,  without  either 
sliding  imlntentlonally  into  a  new  reces- 
sion, or  overshooting  the  niark  in  a  way 
which  makes  drastic  restrictive  action — and 
an  Intentional  recession — eeem  necessary. 

A-s  your  colleague  Henry  Reuss  pointed  out 
so  well  on  the  Times'  "Op-Ed"  page  on  Mon- 
day, there  Is  real  danger  that,  by  dohig  too 
Uttle  to  stimulate  the  economy  this  year, 
there  will  be  presstires  next  yeai',  which  (In 
an  election  year)  even  our  conservative  Ad- 
ministration will  be  unable  to  resist,  to  do 
too  much.  Of  course,  making  much  differ- 
ence in  the  flrst  year's  recovery  rate  requires 
almost  Immediate  action,  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative; and  you  know  better  than  I 
V'hat  iS  feasible.  Whatever  It  is,  it  needs  to 


b©  action  which  can  easily  and  quickly  be 
phased  out — If  possible,  which  requires  no 
positive  action  to  terminate. 

Fiscal  policy  sho\ild  be  made  more  stimula- 
tive, which  of  course  requires  an  Increase  in 
tile  prospective  1970  nscal-year  deficit.  Quiie 
cleai'ly,  this  year's  temporary  cuts  in  per- 
sonal withholding  rates  should  be  extended. 
Other  moderate  but  temporary  cut^s  In  per- 
sonal Income  or  payroll  taxes  should  be  con- 
sidered. In  principle,  expenditure  programs 
would  do  just  as  well  as  tax  cuts,  so  long 
as  the  effects  of  any  changes  will  be  felt 
promptly  and  can  be  quickly  terminated. 

The  amoimt  ox  the  appropriate  additional 
riscal  stimulus  depends  very  much  on  the 
outcome  of  the  ciu-reiU  showdown  over  oil 
prices,  along  vlth  future  action  by  OPEC.  My 
own  tentative  target  would  be  a  full  offset 
(gradually  phased  out)  to  the  Impact  on  ag- 
gregate disposable  income  of  any  further  in- 
creases iu  coinjiinier  prices  for  petroleum 
products,  in  addition  m  the  extension  of  this 
>i-ai's  personal  tax  rale  reductions. 

I  recognize  that  Congress  has  no  direc* 
control  over  monetary  policy.  But  It  has  con- 
.=iderftble  influence,  and  should  continue  to 
fxert  it.  In  my  view,  the  proper  goal  for 
iiiouerary  pwlicy  this  year  is  very  simple:  to 
keep  short-term  interest  rates  at  a  level 
which  avoids  any  diminution  of  the  flow  of 
savings  into  tiirift  Institutions,  and  thus 
avoids  any  interference  to  the  recovery  of 
homebuildliig.  I  don't  care  what  this  Implies 
for  the  growth  rate  of  Mi  or  any  variant — 
thouifh  I  doubt  that  ft  Implies  anything  very 
exciting. 

If  the  Congi-eas  moves  iu  these  directions, 
you  will  hciw  a  renewed  outcry  about  '"scan- 
dalous deficits",  au  Imminent  "money 
crunch"  and  "crov.dlng  out"  of  private  in- 
%  estment,  dangerotw  "capital  shortages",  and 
ine  threat  of  "runaway  Inflation".  My  advice 
is  t<i  Ignore  It.  So  long  as  our  economy  suf- 
ters  from  anything  UUe  the  current  vast  and 
tragic  tuiderutillxatlon  of  Its  human  and 
material  resources,  these  are  purely  mythical 
dragons. 

Statj-jment   OS    Da.   Orro   Eckstein,   Data 
REst<t.BCEs,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Air.  Speaker,  distinguished  members  of  the 
rommiliee,  the  Congress  U  going  to  face  a 
series  of  issues  on  economic  policy  over  the 
next  12  months  that  are  exceptionally  dif- 
ficult, and  what  I  will  try  to  do  today  Is  Just 
to  make  a  few  factual  points,  to  give  you 
some  sense  of  the  forward  progress  of  the 
economy,  and  then  to  make  some  recom- 
mendations. 

Fii-.st,  the  recovery,  near  term.  Is  assured, 
according  at  least  to  our  studies.  The  tm'u 
in  inventories  will  be  very  sharp.  Business 
is  getting  rid  of  its  inventory  so  qttlckly 
.some  restocking  will  make  all  economic 
statistics  take  on  a  temporarily  positive 
view. 

The  real  GNP  Is  likely  to  grow  at 
f*ven  or  eight  per  cent.  The  Inventories  alone 
assure  three  per  ceut  of  that  over  the  next 
12  months.  Housing  will  show  some  kind  of 
mild  recovery,  thougli  it  will  be  nothhig 
like  normal  and,  of  course,  the  boost  In  ptu"- 
cha.sing  power  Is  beginning  to  show  up  even 
IQ  car  sales,  a  sector  that  lias  been  hurt 
wor.st.  < 

But  the  pi-oblem  really  Is  to  look  through 
this  temporary  lift  iu  the  economy  of  nine 
or  12  mouths.  Tiie  period  when  a  v-shaped 
decline  converts  itself  Into  a  temporary  v- 
sliaped  balance,  when  those  Inventories  get 
back  to  zero  or  normal. 

We  have  to  flrst  examine  what  kind  of 
recovery  we  are  really  looking  at  when  we 
look  beyond  these  very  temporary  figures, 
and  It  Is  ovir  conclusion  that  the  recovery, 
vo  tlie  extent  there  is  any  information  about 
it  now,  will  be  weak. 

We  .-^ay  this  for  three  reasons.  First,  the 
housing  iudxisfry  has  problems  that  tvill  not 
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c'.ear  themselves  up  within  12  months.  The 
stock  of  unsold  homes  Is  very  great  and 
the  housing  tax  credit  has  very  mild  effects 
r>t  best.  At  the  current  rate  It  would  take 
over  three  years  to  get  rid  of  tb*  excess 
housing  inventories. 

The  apartment  field  is  in  a  state  of  de- 
pires-sion.  T'he  volume  of  new  starts  is  down 
by  something  like  80  per  ceut  from  what 
it  was  two  years  ago. 

Iu  the  housing  Industry 'yott  cannot  ex- 
pect a  good  recovery  until  the  inventory  Is 
gone,  until  mortgage  rates  and  the  other 
costs.  Including  the  energy  costs,  get  back  to 
something  more  normal  and  so  we  are  not. 
looking  at  the  normal  role  of  that  industry 
In  the  recovery. 

Second,  the  automobile  industry  Is  not 
going  to  sell  the  12.5  or  13  million  cars  that 
It  wotUd  sell  If  this  were  just  another  busi- 
ness cycle  and  just  another  recovery.  The 
cost  of  operating  a  car  is  up  about  10  per 
cent  compared  to  the  cos,t  of  everything  else 
and  that  Is  a  deviation  from  a  historical  pat- 
tern that  had  held  for  over  25  years.  It  is 
simply  not  the  same  situation  for  cars  that 
It  was  In  the  past  and  there  is  nothing  In 
the  short  run  that  we  can  do  about  It.  It  Is 
timply  a  by-prcduct  of  the  energy  problem. 
Third  and  perhaps  this  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant: Our  trading  partners  are  not  in  a 
normal  recovery  pattern. 

In  West  Germany,  for  example,  which  Is, 
after  all,  the  steadiest  of  oxir  trading  part- 
ners, this  year  there  was  some  hope  In  April 
their  economy  had  turned  around.  It  was 
grossly  disappointing.  The  West  German 
economy  Is  likely  to  show  a  three  per  cent 
real  decline  this  year  comp.ired  to  their  nor- 
mal six  per  cent  growth  and  the  government 
is  acting  In  a  very  slow  way.  Tlie  government 
has  not  taken  the  kind  of  firm  actions  that 
the  Congress  did  last  spring. 

The  government  keeps  hoping  that  things 
will  ttu-n  around  and  now  they  are  looking 
Jn  an  unrealistic  fashion  at  the  United 
States,  thinking  that  If  we  go  up  they  will  be 
carried  up  with  us.  but  It  isn't  really  so. 

West  Germany  exports  more  to  the  oil 
producers  than  it  does  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  West  Germany  It  really  Is  time 
for  them  to  help  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  Prance,  the  decline  this 
year  will  be  between  two  and  three  per  cent 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  next  year  should 
be  a  good  year. 

In  the  case  of  Italy,  it  has  Just  begun 
to  turn  around.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  are  near  the  beginning  of  a 
process  of  bringing  their  Inflation  down  and 
they  can  only  show  decline  for  the  next 
12  months. 

Under  these  circumstances — and  the  sltit- 
atlon  m  Canada  and  Japan  Is  not  much  dif- 
ferent— we  cannot  get  the  usual  help  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  so  we  are  going 
to  have  to  help  ourselves  and.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  very  considerable  responsibility  to 
create  the  kind  of  environment  In  which  the 
others  can  act  and  In  which  the  others  can 
show  some  kind  of  recovery. 

Given  these  factors  and  given  the  very 
high  level  of  unemployment  that  already 
exists,  we  feel  It  Is  virtually  tmavoldable, 
even  with  the  best  policies  lii  the  world,  to 
pet  the  tinemployment  rate  In  this  country 
down  to  seven  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1976. 
We  know  we  are  In  for  several  years  of  high 
unemployment  and  the  question  really  is, 
can  we  be  sure  we  are  on  the  road  to  Im- 
provement or  are  we  rttnning  the  risk  the 
economy  will  stall  when  unemployment  Is 
EtlU  m  the  seven  or  eight  per  cent  area.  And 
God  only  knou-s  what  the  outcome  of  that 
v.-oiUd  be. 

The  policy  Issues  that  are  In  front  of  you 
I  think  are  fairly  straightforward.  The  big- 
gest Issue  Is  the  fiscal  Issue:  Will  you  extend 
the  tax  reductions  that  were  In  the  1976 
tax  rt-ductlon  bill  or  not? 


Now,  I  think  on  the  present  evidence  one 
woiUd  not  yet  say  there  should  l>e  a  replay  of 
the  rebates,  but  I  don't  believe  It  Is  a  close 
decision  to  go  for  an  extension  of  that  $9.6 
billion  of  tax  reduction  which  was  built  Into 
the  withholding  schedules  and  into  the  tax 
structine  Itself.  That  would  be  principally 
the  $50  tax  credit  and  a  change  In  the  low 
income  and  minimum  standard  deduction. 
We  have  done  some  studies  which  show 
that.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  defeat 
the  move  by  tighter  money,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  by  1976-1977  would  be  better  by 
three  or  four-tenths  of  a  percent. 

That  would  mean  It  might  be  7.2 'i  Instead 
of  7.5 '/i.  There  Is  no  chance  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  wotild  be  really  low.  It  creates 
very  Uttle  risk  It  wotild  have  measurable 
impact  on  prices. 

I  feel  the  Congress  could  move  with  full 
speed  on  the  extension  of  that  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Second,  you  want  to  be  very  careful  that 
we  don't  get  confused  about  the  tax  rebate 
for  the  energy  policy  and  the  extension  of 
the  stimulus  tax  cut.  It  Is  readily  possible 
that  the  Administration  will  say  "Extend 
those  tax  cuts"  but  that  will  Just  offset  their 
energy  policy.  That  Is  not  enough.  We  need 
the  tax  cuts  for  their  own  sake  In  order  to 
avoid  a  premature  end  of  the  policy  of  stim- 
ulus. We  need  tlie  tax  cuts  to  match  the  en- 
ergy policy,  to  neutralize  that  second  delib- 
erate policy  move. 

On  the  spending  side,  I  would  urge  yoti  to 
hang  on  to  the  gains  the  Congress  has  made 
iu  gaining  control  of  the  budget  through  the 
new  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Budget  Committees.  I  think  It  Is  a  time  to 
be  careftU  on  the  growth  of  sp>endlng. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  go  along  with  Dr. 
Heller  that  any  temporary  spending  pro- 
grams like  unemployment  Insurance  liberal- 
izations or  public  service  empolyment  and 
perhaps  even  public  works  can  be  Justified 
easily  in  tlie  current  environment. 

In  terms  of  the  deficit,  we  find  that.  If 
you  did  extend  those  tax  cuts  which  would 
be  worth  about  $9.5  billion  in  direct  stim- 
ulus to  purchasing  power.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1976  there  would  be  added  about  (7  billion 
to  the  deficit. 

In  fiscal  '77  It  would  add  about  $4.5  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit  and  that  would  still  leave 
that  deficit  well  below  $70  billion  according 
to  our  calculations  £or  the  next  year  and 
would  bring  the  deficits  perhaps  to  $42  bil- 
lion In  fiscal   1977. 

On  the  third  major  Issue,  that  is  energy, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  go  Into  all  the  Ins  and 
outs  In  the  distinctions  between  the  con- 
gressional approach  and  the  President's  ap- 
proach. 
I  would  urge  you  to  do  the  following : 
I  would  urge  you,  with  whatever  you  finally 
do,  to  do  It  very  carefully.  If  decontrol  Is  the 
answer — and  I  think  one  can  argue  with  that, 
though  decontrol  Is  as  practical  a  way  as 
there  Is  to  get  the  American  people  to  con- 
serve In  the  use  of  oil  and  to  stimulate 
domestic  production — do  It  over  40  months; 
do  It  over  50  months;  do  It  In  a  way  that  the 
increase  will  be  a  fraction  of  one  percent. 
When  all  Is  said  arfd  done.  It  will  raise  the 
price  level  by  perhaps  a  percent  and  a  half, 
perhaps  even  a  bit  more  depending  on  how 
you  do  It.  If  you  space  It  out  over  several 
years,  it  Is  simply  not  that  decisive  a  matter. 
If  you  do  It  quickly.  If  you  do  it  over  two  and 
a  half  years.  It  Is  more  than  the  economy 
could  stand  at  this  time. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  food,  we  are  told 
over  and  over  again  that  the  sales  of  grains 
to  Russia  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural products.  This  la  Impossible.  If  you 
sell  ten  million  tons  of  grain.  It  is  going  to 
raise  the  price  of  grain  and  If  you  ralae  the 
price  of  grain  you  raise  the  price  of  bread  and 
meat. 


On  the  other  hand,  that  Is  true  of  any 
other  products  as  well.  That  la  no  reason  to 
prohibit  all  exports  and  we  are  lucky  the 
Russians  are  demanding  a  part  of  this  very 
huge  crop  that  we  apparently  are  producing, 
but  it  does  require  us  to  be  realistic.  It  does 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  small  frac- 
tion of  extra  inflation;  we  have  to  be  pre< 
pared  to  deal  with  that.  But  we  cannot  then 
refuse  to  provide  the  money  supply  to  ac- 
commodate these  extra  energy  and  food  In- 
flations w©  are  building  in  by  deliberate^ 
policies. 

It  does  mean  that  a  7.5  percent  money  sup- 
ply target  will  be  qtUte  Inadequate  over  the 
next  year  and  a  half. 

This  Is  to  me  at  the  moment  the  most 
pressing  issue  of  economic  policy. 

The  control  the  Congress  has  over  mone- 
tary policy  Is  light  In  the  short  run,  but 
nonetheless,  yoti  have  to  recognize  that  the 
Interest  rates  are  up  too  much  and  too  soon. 
The  federal  funds  have  already  gone  from 
five  to  six  and  a  half  percent  on  essentially 
one  month  of  good  statlsUcs.  Where  will  those 
interest  rates  be  If  the  Federal  Reserve  stays 
on  its  present  path  for  a  year?  It  is  enough 
to  make  an  out.?lde  observer  worry. 

The  only  way  this  economy  can  continue 
this  expansion  beyond  that  flrst  year — that 
first  year  we  do  feel  fairly  secure  about — Is  If 
the  monetary  policy  Is  not  aborted,  and  that 
does  mean  that  federal  funds  may  have  to 
stay  below  seven  percent  even  a  year  from 
now;  that  means  the  Treasury  bill  rates  have 
to  stay  below  7  percent;  It  means  the  mort- 
gage interest  rates  have  to  go  dovm  from  9 
to  6.5  or  8.  Otherwise  It  just  won't  work  out. 

ExcraPTS  From  Statement  or  Walteb  W. 
Heller 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  Friday 
that  the  White  House  Is  In  a  euphoric  mood 
about  economic  developments,  and  this  up- 
beat mood  seemed  to  prevail  In  Chairman 
Greenspan's  testimony  yesterday  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Apparently,  the  combination  of  an  on- 
schedule  turn-around  In  the  economy,  plus 
the  prospect  of  a  considerable  rebound  (per- 
haps at  a  7%  rate  of  real  growth  In  the  next 
nine  months  or  so) .  plus  the  prospect  of  mod- 
erating inflation  have  sent  the  White  House 
Into  this  orbit  of  Joy. 

Nor  Is  this  mood  likely  to  be  dispelled  In 
the  next  few  months  by  the  Indexes  of  out- 
put, GNP,  profits,  and  Inflation.  As  con- 
sumers spend  their  tax  rebates  and  producers 
restock  their  shelves,  the  economy  will  begin 
the  long  climb  out  of  the  depths  of  our  worst 
post-war  recession. 

All  that  win  be  left  behind  Is  human 
beings — the  nine  to  ten  million  unemployed 
(Including  parttlme  and  discouraged  work- 
ers) who  won't  find  Jobs  on  the  gentle  slopes 
of  recovery. 

Indeed,  even  with  a  year  of  steady  recovery 
at,  say,  a  7%  clip,  unemployment  would  still 
hover  near  8%.  that  is,  above  the  worst  levels 
reached  at  the  trough  of  any  previous  post-  ' 
war  recession.  Excess  capacity  would 
abound — from  today's  66%  operating  rates  In 
manufacturing,  we  might  have  moved  all  the 
way  up  to  75% — again,  still  a  recessional  level 
by  the  test  of  our  five  previous  recessions 
since  World  War  II. 

ViTiat's  more,  the  forces  that  would  con- 
vert thljs  year's  rebound  Into  next  year's  solid 
recovery  are  not  yet  In  sight.  Housing  and 
autos  are  hardly  on  the  threshold  of  another 
boom,  let  alone  health.  Plant  and  equipment 
spending  are  still  suffertnng  the  ravages  of 
recession  (which  have  cost  us  over  $20  billion 
In  foregone  savings  and  Investment).  And  If 
we  smite  the  consumer  with  a  Jump  In  oil 
prices  and  a  cutoff  of  tax  relief  at  the  end  of 
1975.  the  consumer  will  be  poorly  positioned 
to  lead  a  robust  economic  expansion. 

Given  the  long  lead  times  In  economic 
policy,  any  etiphorla  abotit  the  present  should 
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quickly  be  replaced  by  ooucern 
fiitxire.  In  order  to  convert 
recovery,  make  major  Inroads  on 
ment,  and  stop  the  appalling  wafete 
billion  a  year  of  our  productiv; 
Congress  and   the   White  House 
Jiammerlug  out  a  1975  economic 
t-.ram  ,for    sustained    recovery 
Jtlndled  inflation  in  1976. 

Instead,  we  find  something  dole 
loate.  The    Congress  seems  to  b( 
the  brandishing  ol  the  de&cit 
the  veto  sword.  As  a  result,  it  is 
with  a  do-nothing  brush.  But 
nomlc  front,  the   real  culprit  is 
ing    White    House.    Eto    nothing 
strengthen  the  forces  of  recovery 
ing  to  keep  the  grip  of  the  tax " 
the  budget  from  tightening  oncii 
1976.  Do  nothing  to  assure  the  u 
the  consimier,  and  business  that 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day  untU 
lean  economy  again  nears  the 
huge    productive    potential. 

Can  Congress,  the  White    Hous^ 
Federal     Reserve     System     find 
ground  on  which  to  provide  that 
I  don't  see  why  not. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  prograii 
an  assvtred  continuation  of  ta.x 
1976.   And   cheek-by-Joul    with 
avoid  the  untimely  death  of  th< 
cut*  should  t>e  further  tax 
to  keep  the  Federal  fiscal  uooee 
enlng  again  in  the  face  of 
employment  and  slack  In  the 
(b)    to  keep  oil  price  increase.s 
ing  piurcba-siug  power  and  luider 
nomic  recovery.  (On  tt>e  latu-r 
Klad  to  see  Alan  Greenspan  renew 
deuf's  commitment  to  "a  full  reb^xe 
sumers  of  the  induced  loss  in 
power  from  the  energy  price 

A    sizable    net    tax    cut    for    li 
clearly  be  good  lit)eral  medicine 
antibiotic   for   the   massive 
that   plagues   the   economy.    And 
also  accord    with  the  beac  of 
doctrine: 

In  an  economy  subject  to 
tion,  nominal  or  money 
taxes  are  based — rises  fast«r  thai  i 
come.  Add  the  element  of 
the  result  is  that  Federal  taxes 
and  stealthily  as  a  propoition 
come  and  GNP — siu-ely  not   a 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished  by 

Congress  could  remove   tills 
burden  by  expanding  government 
Or  it  could  index  the  income  ta; 
adjusting   it  continually  for  infl^ 
that  would  provide  tax  relief  in 
aion  and  boom. 

The  coupling  of  liberal   and 
objectives  cotUd  be  realised  by  . 
cuts  (a)   8o  designed  as  to  remov^ 
overburden  fastened   on  us  by 
so  timed  as  to  boost  a  lagging 

In  short,  the  tax  cut  for  1976 
the  interests  of  longer-run  fiscal 
(in    an   aggressive   sense)    wliile 
vital   short-ijua   stimulus    needed 
talned   recovery.    On   the   expend! 
guidelines  for  an  anti-recession 
covery  policy  seem  reasonably 

Don't   increase   baseline       . 

fljjht  recessions  or  promote  reoove^ 
for  anti-cyclical  reasons  alone. 
But  do  provide  generously  for 
Ice   Jobs,   anti-recession  grants   to 
cities  and  states,  and  perhaps — in 
and     stubl>oru    a    recession — sooi^ 
works  speed-ups.  Trigger  them  to 
scream  only   at  iiigh   unemployment 
rkud   to   self-destruct   when 
drops    below,   say,    5',.a',r.    (CountJ^ 
revenue  sharing.) 

Such   progranw   move   people 
rolls  to  payioili^  atrvt  to  get 
Jobs  done,  and  pliaae   out  as   ih 
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about  the     economy  returns  to  prosperity.  Once  again, 
refund   into     the     liberal     and     conservative     objectives 
unemploy-     coalese. 

of  $200         Next,  what  about  the  interplay  of  congres- 

capaclty,     ?ional   budget  policy  and  Federal  Reserve 

should  be     monet-ary  pollcly?  Let  me  urge  you  not  to 

iction  pro-     forget  the  tradeoffs  here.  If  the  Fed  Jumps 

\^thout    re-      to  the  ramparts  of  tighter  money  every  time 

it  hears  a  twig  crack — as  it  did  in  late  June, 

to  stale-     with  predictable  shell-shock  In  the  money 

cowed  by     and  capital  markets— the  Congress  will  have 

Rt>ectre  and     to  raise  lis  sights  on  budgetary  .stimulus 

tarred      accordingly. 

the  eco-  But  if  you  could  strike  a  bargain  with  tiie 

do-noth-     Fed  to  purstie  a  "hold  harmless"  policy  of 

more    to     erssentiaUy  stable  interest  rates  in  the  early 

Do  noth-     stages  of  recovery  in  exchange  for  greater 

^stem  and     flacal  restraint,  your  anti-recession  tax  cuts 

again  in      and  budget  programs  co\Ud  be  correspond- 

iiemployed,     iugly  smaller.  The  net  result  woiUd  be  an 

expansion     agreed  policy  for  economic  expan.sion  tuted 

[the  Amer-      toward  investment  stimiUtis  not  via  tax-in- 

U^its  of  its     centive  gimmicks  but  instead  by  promoting 

lower  interest  rates  and  sliifting  some  funds 

from  constunptlon  into  savings. 

Won't  a  program  of  tax  cuts  and  tempo- 
rary exp«»nditure  programs  risk  a  rekUidllng 
of  Inflation  and  an  ovei-dose  of  deficits?  No. 
Neither  excess  demand  nor  a  new  round 
of  commodity  inflation  is  anywhere  in  sight: 
Even  two  or  three  years  of  economic  expan- 
sion at  a  T,c  or  8Ci  real  growth  rate  won't 
press  agaiiMt  the  economy's  supply  poten- 
lia). 

As  for  commodity  inflation,  its  true  that 
the  June  jump  in  food  and  gasoline  prices 
IS  a  sobering  reminder  of  where  inflation  fore- 
casts went  wrong  in  1973-1974.  But  with  eco- 
nomic recovery  lagging  In  the  rest  of  the 
industrialized  world,  with  rosy  U.S.  crop 
pi-ospects,  and  with  the  doUar  sti-engtheiUng, 
only  oil  looms  a.s  a  threat  here. 

The  greatest  threat  may  well  ije  the  con- 
ctnti-ated  hidustries  and  powerful  labor 
unions  that  appear  to  be  more  and  more 
impervious  to  competitive  forces  and  to  the 
downdrafts  of  massive  unemployment  and 
excess  capacity.  The  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  may  find — indeed,  I  believe 
v:Ul  And — that  it  needs  far  more  than  sub- 
poena power  to  cope  with  this  threat. 

Finally,  what  about  the  deficit  constraint 
under  the  new  Congressional  budget  pro- 
cedure? Can  a  $69  billion  deficit  limit  accom- 
modate an  adequate  fiscal  policy  for  sus- 
tained recovery?  I  don't  see  how: 

\  $69  billion  deficit  budget  is  a  ncxt-fo- 
iio  stintulus  budget. 

It  ciLsblons  but  does  not  propel. 

The  recession  alone  accounts  for  a  short 
fall  of  about  $50  billlou  in  Federal  revenues 
and  a  boost  of  nearly  *20  billion  in  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

To  do  the  fiscal  policy  job  needed  to  en- 
sure rigorotis  recovery  plainly  demands  an 
expansion  of  the  $69  billion  ceiling  by  an 
amount  representing  the  sum  of  (a)  net  tax 
cuts  in  the  first  half  of  1976,  (b)  compensat- 
ing tax  cuts  as  rebates  to  restore  the  pur- 
chasing power  leached  away  by  oil  price  hikes, 
and  (c)  temporary  Job-creating  programs 
costs. 

So  fai',  all  Uie  ribks  have  been  centered  on 
a  too-slow  recovery,  too-high  unemploy- 
ment, and  too-Wg  sacrifice  of  output.  It's 
time  for  Congress  to  redress  tlie  balance  of 
risks. 

ST.\TtMlSNT  BV   FRANK  W.  SCHIiS',  VicE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  CHttT  Economist,  CosriiriTEE  foe 
Economic  DEvn,cPMENT 
Mr.  .Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Oomo- 
cratlc  Steering  and  Policy  Committee:  It  Is 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  have  been  asked 
to  participate  in  today's  Conference  on  the 
Economy.  Let  me  emphasize  Jit  the  outset 
that  my  comments  here  are  made  in  a  per- 
soii.i!  cnp.i.-iiy  rather  ih,\n  a;  a  rcpresenta- 
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tive  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment! 

ThereS>««-dow  strong  Indication-s  that  the 
economic  downturn  has  come  to  an  end  and 
a  recovery  is  gettUig  underway.  It  makes  no 
more  sense,  however,  to  take  this  as  a  sign 
that  the  health  of  the  economy  has  virtu- 
ally been  restored  than  to  annotmce  that  a 
patient  with  a  liigh  fever  is  cured  as  soon 
as  his  temperature  drops  from  104  to  103 
degrees. 

The  economy  hns  a  lot'g  way  to  go  before 
its  state  of  health  can  be  declared  satisfac- 
tory. Industi-y  is  operating  at  only  abotit 
three-quarters  of  capacity  and  unemploy- 
ment Is  .still  clo.se  to  9  percent.  Even  th*  more 
optimistic  forecasts  suggest  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  by  the  end  of  next  year  will 
Btlll  be  well  above  7  percent,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  mid-year  budget  projec- 
tions assume  that  tbe  rate  will  not  fall  to  5 
percent  until  1980.  Among  other  things,  this 
means  our  economy  wi)l  for  years  be  unable 
to  generate  adequate  Job  opportunities  for 
new  entrants  into  (he  labor  force  and  that 
a  sizable  number  of  yoimg  people  wUl  be 
without  a  chance  to  find  a  regular  job 
throughout   their  formative  years. 

While  the  lafl.ation  rate  has  substan- 
lially  receded  from  its  peak  levels,  the 
upttu'u  in  the  consumer  price  index  for 
June  Whs  disappomrlng  and  the  threat  of  a 
renewed  resurgence  of  inflation  remain.s  very 
real.  But  does  ll)ls  mean,  as  is  being  widely 
.suggested,  that  the  \a  ay  to  prevent  a  renewed 
acceleration  of  inflation  is  a  deliberate  policy 
of  almUig  at  a  relatively  sluggish  rate  oi"  re- 
covery, such  as  6  percent  a  year  or  less?  The 
ajiswer,  in  my  view,  should  clearly  be  "no." 

The  Uind  of  Inflation  that  we  have  recently 
experienced  has  largely  stemmed  from  the 
cost  and  supply  side  rather  than  from  exces- 
.sive  total  demand.  In  the  year  ahead,  the 
economy  will  still  (je  operating  sufficiently 
far  below  potential  that  even  a  relatively 
rapid  increase  in  overall  demand  is  not  likely 
to  lead  to  widespread  capacity  and  supply 
bottlenecks  and  consequent  inflationarv 
pressures.  Nor  is  there  merit  to  the  argument 
that  Federal  deficits  which  are  needed  to 
generate  an  adequate  recovery  will  add  to  in- 
flation by  crowdUig  out  private  credit  de- 
mands; the  very  purpose  of  these  deficits  is 
to  substitute  for  the  short-fall  In  such  de- 
ni.inds.  (I  discus.sed  this  "crowdhjg  out"  is- 
sue In  more  detaU  during  a  recent  talk  and 
will  be  glad  to  leave  a  copy  of  my  talk  wiUi 
you  if  jou  wish.) 

Indeed,  the  prescription  for  vigorous  rather 
tlian  sluggish  erowth  dfiring  the  early  stages 
of  the  recovery  .should  on  balance  actually 
lead  to  less  rather  than  more  inflation.  This 
is  confirmed  by  an  analysis  made  by  your  own 
Budget  OflBce  with  respect  to  the  next  year. 
The  principal  explanation  for  this  result  is 
thatfcthe  sharp  productivity  gains  during  a 
rapid  uptmn  from  a  severe  slump  tend  to 
produce  a  significant  net  reduction  in  unit 
labor  costs.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  an 
extended  period  of  economic  sluggishness 
may  well  add  to  inflationary  cost-push  over 
the  longer  run.  Slow  sales  lead  to  Insufficient 
investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment  that 
may  be  needed  some  years  from  now  to  avert 
capacity  and  supply  bottlenecks.  High  un- 
employment imposes  significant  extra  costs 
on  the  economy  tlirough  heightened  socinl 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 

Given  this  background,  what  should  be  the 
basic  elements  of  a  strategy  for  recovery  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  1975  and  in  1976? 

First,  the  underlying  goal  of  economic  pol- 
icy for  the  year  ahead  should  be  a  vigorous 
rate  of  economic  recovery,  not  an  anemic  one. 
By  vigorous,  I  have  in  mind  an  annual  rate 
of  growth  In  real  GNP  of  around  8  percent, 
or  perhaps  somewhat  more.  ThU  would  be  In 
line  with  the  average  rate  of  expansion  in  the 
first  year  of  recovery  after  the  1963-64,  1967- 
58,  and  1960-61  r<reei,sio)is.  Because  the  ctu;- 
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rent  recession  has  been  much  deeper  than 
earlier  ones  and  there  has  been  a  significant 
growth  in  the  economy's  potential  since  the 
recession  started,  an  8  percent  recovery  rate 
would  still  leave  unemployment  in  the  7'^ 
to  8  percent  range  by  the  middle  of  next  year. 
Dut  such  a  result  would  be  substantially  bet- 
ter than  holding  the  pace  of  the  recovery 
down  to  6  percent  or  less,  as  is  advocated  by 
the  proponents  of  a  "go  slow"  policy. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  mone- 
t.iry  as  well  as  fiscal  policy  be  explicitly 
geared  to  the  goal  of  vigorous  expansion.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
."•hould  be  put  hi  a  strait-jacket  or  be  subject 
to  rigid  giUdes  with  respect  to  money  supply 
or  interest  rates.  However,  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  a  coherent  and  effective  national  pol- 
icy for  economic  revival  if  the  broad  recovery 
targets  pursued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  dif- 
fer significantly  from  the  targets  underlying 
Congressional  and  Admin  ittra tion  decisions 
on  the  budget. 

The  most  recent  tightening  moves  by  the 
Fed  make  it  hard  to  avoid  the  impression 
that  the  Fed's  basic  economic  goals  are  in 
fact  at  variance  with  tliose  which  the  Con- 
gress liad  in  mind  in  passing  the  recent 
budget  resolutions.  Certainly,  the  Fed's  ac- 
tions do  not  seem  conducive  to  achieving  the 
kind  of  target  I  have  cited.  In  my  view,  the 
appropriate  policy  for  moving  toward  this 
target  would  be  to  prevent  the  kind  of  in- 
terest rate  upsurge  we  have  just  witnessed; 
to  place  emphasis  on  holding  interest  rates 
reasonably  steady  as  credit  demands 
strengthen;  and  to  let  money  supply  grow 
foster  tlian  is  permitted  by  the  current  Fed 
t.nrgets.  Perhaps  I  am  not  interpreting  the 
recent  Fed  move  correctly.  But  in  any  case, 
tlie  Fed's  support  for  a  vigorotts  upturn 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  ptibiic  now  so 
that  fears  of  premature  monetary  tighten- 
ing will  not  cause  business  firms  to  hold  back 
from  longer-term  commitments  that  are 
needed  to  give  strength  to  tlie  recovery. 

Third,  the  decision  to  promote  a  vigorous 
recovery  should  in  no  way  mean  that  meas- 
ures to  cope  with  the  itiflatlon  problem 
otight  to  be  deemphasized  or  deferred.  Quite 
to  the  contrary:  an  essential  counterpart  of 
the  program  for  expansion  should  be  a  sys- 
tematic and  well -publicized  eS'ort  to  asstire 
that  policies  to  stimulate  demand  will  not 
overshoot  their  mark  once  capacity  limits 
nre  approached.  This  means  not  only  great 
stress  on  effective  implementation  of  the  new 
Congressional  budget  procedure  but  also 
strict  and  built-hi  time  limits  on  counter- 
cyclical tax  and  expenditure"  programs.  An 
equally  systematic  program  is  needed  to  re- 
duce cost-push  and  supply-related  hiflatlon. 
Fourth,  the  recovery  program  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  designed  in  a  way  that 
v-ill  help  in  dealing  with  the  country's  more 
continuing  and  longer-term  needs — and  par- 
ticularly the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  manpower  skills,  the  improvement  of  pub- 
lic services,  and  enlargement  of  our  capital 
stock  and  energy  producing  capacity. 

Let  me  discuss  some  of  these  element.?  of 
policy  strategy  In  somewhat  more  detail. 

1.  What  policies  will  be  needed  to  produce 
a  vigorous  recovery?  I  believe  the  economy 
will  come  fairly  close  to  the  goal  I  have  cited 
if  the  present  amount  of  fiscal  stimulus  is 
continued  and  if  monetary  policy  is  ade- 
quately accommodative.  As  of  this  moment, 
this  would  particularly  suggest  that  the  low- 
er withholding  tax  rate  and  the  higher  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  be  extended  for 
a  year.  Since  further  significant  increases  In 
oil  prices  due  to  possible  decontrols  and 
OPEC  actions  would  have  similar  effects  as 
a  tax  increase,  it  will  also  be  important  that 
the  deflationary  impact  of  such  increases  be 
promptly  and  adequately  offset  by  additional 
tax  relief  or  expenditure  measures. 

2.  On  the  expenditure  side,  I  see  a  particu- 
larly urgent  need  for  a  program  of  counter- 
cyclical revenue  sharing  for  cities  with  un- 


usually high  unemployment  rates.  Such 
program  should  not  simply  allow  poorly-run 
cities  to  escape  from  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  bad  management.  But  cities 
should  have  a  right  to  expect  compensation 
for  the  share  of  their  financial  losses  that 
stems  directly  from  the  severe  weakening  in 
the  national  economy.  Moreover,  it  makes 
little  sense  for  the  Federal  government  to 
enact  tax  cuts  to  create  added  jobs  if  the 
effects  of  such  measures  are  simultaneously 
offset  by  large-scale  dismissals  of  municipal 
employees. 

3.  I  also  believe  that  we  need  augmented 
countercyclical  public  service  employment 
and  accelerated  public  works  programs  that 
provide  useful  services  and  have  a  high  pay- 
off in  terms  of  creating  jobs.  It  clearly  makes 
sense  to  use  our  Idle  manpower  for  slum  re- 
habilitation; for  repairing  our  deteriorating 
railroad  beds;  and  for  various  other  worth- 
while jobs  that  might  otherwise  not  get  done. 
Given  the  fact  that  we  will  have  high  unem- 
ployment for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  the 
time  horizon  for  such  programs  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  limited  to  a  year.  But 
to  minimize  the  risk  that  such  programs 
will  merely  prove  wasteful  and  infiationary, 
a  comprehensive  screening  and  monitoring 
process  should  be  set  up  to  assure  that  the 
program  will  indeed  be  countercyclical  and 
that  the  projects  included  will  be  those  that 
rank  highest  in  terms  of  their  contribution 
to  society  and  the  prospects  for  prompt 
Initiation  and  timely  completion.  To  rein- 
force this  monitoring  process,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  use  systematic  score 
sheets  that  will  permit  continuous  assess- 
ment of  tiie  way  in  which  the  various  projects 
measure  up  to  tlie  criteria  cited,  using  some- 
thing like  tlie  procedure  that  has  just  been 
initiated  for  the  1976  budget.  It  would  also 
be  useful  to  explore  whether  more  use  can- 
not be  made  of  projects  that  are  developed 
on  the  basis  of  local  community  initiatives — 
private  as  well  as  public — along  the  lines 
of  tlie  Canadian  Local  Initiatives  Program. 

4.  I  would  further  like  to  suggest  that 
more  attention  be  paid  to  passible  ways  of 
alleviating  the  unemployment  problem  tliat 
would  not  Involve  extra  budgetary  costs.  For 
example,  outright  layoffs  in  the  case  of  pro- 
duction cutbacks  are  creating  increa.slng 
problems  for  business  and  unions  because  ol 
charges  of  Htverse  discrimination  when  fir- 
ings are  based  on  seniority.  These  problems 
could  often  be  avoided  and  full-time  unem- 
ployment would  be  reduced  if  greater  incen- 
tives for  share-the-work  arrangements  were 
provided  through  appropriate  changes  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  laws.  Suppose  h 
firm  with  100  workers  has  to  cut  back  output 
by  20<;o  and,  instead  of  firing  20  of  its  work- 
ers, would  prefer  to  put  all  100  workers  on  a 
four-day  week.  This  would  become  far  more 
acceptable  to  these  workers  if  they  could 
draw  unemployment  insurance  for  the  flft'a 
day,  sometliing  that  is  not  permissible  under 
present  law.  The  amoimt  of  unemployment 
insiu-ance  paid  out  to  100  workers  for  one 
day  should  Jn  principle  be  no  more  than  that 
paid  out  to  20  workers  tor  five  days.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  bring  about  the  kind  of 
reform  In  tlie  unemployment  Insurance  sys- 
tem that  would  be  needed.  But  procedures 
along  tills  line  are  now  in  use  abroad  and 
a  proposal  to  permit  one-day  unemployment 
Insurance  payments  In  New  York  State  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  Governor  of  that 
state.  It  would  thus  .seem  worthwhile  to  ex- 
plore this  approach  further. 

5.  To  help  cope  with  the  problems  of  cost- 
push  inflation  and  of  strengthening  com- 
petitive forces,  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  should  be  given  strong  sup- 
port and  ample  ftmdlng.  Far  too  many  of  the 
inflationary  difficulties  of  the  past  few  years 
arose  because  we  were  taken  by  surprise  by 
developments  that  should  have  been  readily 
foreseen.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
the  Council  be  able  to  play  a  .stronger  role 


In  identifying  possible  future  supply  and 
capacity  bottlenecks  and  in  proposing  meas- 
ures to  avert  such  bottlenecks,  including  se- 
lective investment  incentives  where  neces- 
sary. I  also  believe  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  serious  use  of  inflation 
impact  statements  and  that  the  Congress 
itself  should  systematically  develop  such 
statements  In  connection  with  proposed  new 
legislation.  If  necessary,  special  staff  should 
be  added  to  the  new  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  carry  out  this  function. 

6.  Finally,  iet  me  reemphaslze  that  success 
for  the  kind  of  strategy  I  have  outlined — 
pushing  for  rapid  e::panslon  now  but  putting 
in  ample  safeguards  to  assure  that  it  won't 
overshoot  its  mark  once  full  employment  Is 
approached — depends  crucially  on  successful 
implemeiuation  of  the  new  budget  procedure. 
Keeping  control  not  only  over  this  years 
budget  but  over  the  general  shape  of  the 
budget  3-5  year.s  hence  Is  not  only  important 
to  prevent  future  inflation.  It  is  also  the 
single  most  important  requirement  for  as- 
suring that  the  country's  ma&slve  long-term 
needs  for  capital  will  )je  met,  and  that  it 
will  prove  possible  to  finance  these  needs  at 
reasonable  interest  rates.  As  long  as  the  econ- 
omy is  seriously  underemployed,  sizable 
budget  deficits  are  both  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. But  the  Coiigre.ss  needs  to  make  ade- 
qutte  preparations  now  for  the  prospect  that 
at  high  employment,  a  sound  budget  will 
call  for  a  sizable  surplus — not  merely  bal- 
ance. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  specific  issue: 
namely,  crowding  out,  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  financial  markets  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  kind  of  deficits  now  in  prospect 
without  seriously  choking  off  private  credit 
demands  or  forcing  up  intere.st  rates  to  levels 
which  would  abort  the  recovery.  My  answer, 
in  a  nutshell  is.  yes,  the  markets  should  be 
able  to  handle  these  deficits  provided  that 
monetary  policy  is  sufficiently  accommoda- 
tive and  provided,  too.  that  adequate  .steps 
are  taken  now  to  assure  the  markets  that 
fiscal  and  monetary  actions  taken  today  to 
move  the  economy  back  toward  high  em- 
ployment won't  overshoot  their  mark  in  1977 
or  thereafter  and  then  seriotisly  add  to 
inflation. 

Let  me  give  a  few  of  my  reasons  for  this 
conclusion  in  a  little  more  detail.  Most  of 
this  year's  deficit  and  probably  over  $50  bil- 
lion of  the  deficit  of  $70  billion  or  more  ex- 
pected next  year  is  attributable  to  a  weak 
economy.  The  congressional  budget  commit- 
tees estimate,  for  example,  that  every  extra  1 
percent  of  imemployment  increases  the 
deficit  by  $16  billion  or  so  because  ol  lower 
tax  receipts  and  higher  outlays  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  That  part  of  the 
deficit  doesn't  crowd  out  private  credit.  It 
merely  compensates  for  the  shortfall  in  pri- 
vate credit  demands. 

The  second  part  of  the  deficit  is  based  on 
active  policies  to  stimulate  the  economy:  tax 
cuts  and  expenditures.  If  one  tUnks,  as  I 
do,  that  such  extra  stimulus  is  in  fact  needed 
to  bring  about  an  adequate  recovery,  then 
it  isn't  very  reasonable  to  say  that  deficits 
required  to  produce  this  result  are  going  to 
crowd  out  private  credit  demands.  The  ques- 
tion really  Is:  Crowd  out  compared  with 
what?  Suppose  we  had  no  tax  cut  and  no 
extra  fiscal  stimulus.  Then  the  recovery 
would  probably  not  get  off  the  ground  at  ali. 
and  this  would  really  depress  private  credit 
demands  by  causing  much  gieater  inventory 
liquidation,  cutbacks  In  capital  investment, 
and  so  on. 

Now,  if  one  looks  at  various  available  pro,- 
Jeclions  of  flows  of  funds,  one  finds  that- 
most  estimators  feel  that  with  a  reasonably 
expiuisive  monetai-y  policy,  involving  a  money 
supply  growth  for  the  next  year  that  may 
perhaps  go  .somewhat  about  Arthur  Burnss 
target  range  but  not  necessarily  a  great  deal, 
there  will  be  enough  savings  forthcoming  in 
fiscal  yCiiTs  1975  and  1976  to  finance  both 
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private  and  public  credit  demani  s 
too  much  difficulty. 

There  are  a  series  of  reasons  foi 
elusion.    They    Include,    among 
slowdown  In  credit  demands  as 
lnventc«7  liquidation  and  lurthe: 
In   Investment   spending   and    th( 
additions  to  the  supply  of  caplti  1 
the  Influx  of  OPEC  funds.  Also, 
a  point  that  Is  often  overlooked,  ^ 
a  stimulative  policy  and  It  raise  i 
this  Itself  will   produce  extra 
sources   because    savings    will 
tax  receipts  will  rise. 

Of  course,   numerical   projectlojis 
tell  the  whole  story,  and  no  one 
tlrely  sure  that  the  estimates  I 
will   tiuTi  out  to  be  correct.  It  h 
possible  that  credit  demands  over 
term  future  will  be  substantially  : 
the  estimates  suggest.  This  could 
suit    of   fiu^hcr   liquidity    crises 
kinds  and  could  also  stem  from  a 
eral  inclination  of  business  firms 
ahead  of  current  needs  in  order  . 
an   extra   liqiildity   cushion   befoi  s 
covery  gets  under  way.  In  such  a 
the  money  supply  increase  requli,. 
commodate  private  credit  demand  5 
budget  deficits  needed  for 
have  to  be  quite  large. 

The    question    then   arises:    W 
be  the  basic  target  for  monetary  , 
state  of  the  economy  or  the  rate 
supply  growth?  If  a  reasonably  vif 
of  economic  recovery  calls  for  an 
rapid  rate  of  money  supply  growth 
the  Federal  Reserve  supply  the  j 
permit   such    growth?   Or   should 
that  money  supply  expansion  In 
some  stated  rate  will  automatlcall;  ■ 
tlonary   and    cannot   be   permittee 
this  means  that  the  hoped-for 
be  aborted? 

I  would  submit  that  the  ^ 

to  policy  should  be  the  state  of  the 
Even  a  relatively  rapid  rate  of  moi  .^ 
expansion   need    not   be   Inflationary 
as  long  as  the  real  rate  of  recove 
within  reasonable  bounds  and  the 
Is  still  operating  f£ir  below  capacl  y 
present  time,  we  can.  Indeed,  affoid 
vigorous  recovery  because  It  is  likely 
quite  some  time  before  capacity  1 
again  be  approached.  With  regard 
tlon.  It  is  safer  to  have  a  fast  rate 
slon  when  there  is  a  great  deal  c 
the  economy  than  later  on  when 
pressiu-es  again  start  to  come  to 
In   fact,   I   think  one  can   argt 
money  is  tightened  too  much  too  . 
interest  rates  are  raised,  this  could 
inflationary  in  the  1qi-«{  r\m  than 
tary  policy  were  directed  at  a 
a  relatively  vigorous  rate  of 

covery.  The  reason  is  that  ej 

tary   tightening  now  would  tend 
off  the  private  Investment  urgently 
for  building  new  capacity  in  key 
and  for  preventing  the  reemergei 
rioua  bottlenecks  in  these  industi 
years  hence. 

Indeed,  one  can  see  a  number 
tries  right   now  that  are  cutting 
Investment   for   new   capacity   eve^i 
It  seems  clear  that  they  ought  to 
capacity  available  several  years 
Having  said  all  that,  I  certainly 
to  imply  that  there  isn't  any  pi 
the  budget  or  that  there  Is  no 
between  the  budget  and  the  threal 
tlon.  But  the  problem  is  not  with 
of  deficits  that  are  currently  need 
duce  a  reasonable  rate  of  recovery, 
lem  has  to  do  with  bad  budget 
Congress  does  not  act  responsibly 
with  the  budget  and  does  not 
proc8dur«  that  Dr.  Rivlin   has 
it  overshoots  the  mark  in  pro\.™ 
•tlmuluB  »o  that  federal  spending 
excessive  later  on  when  extra 
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longer  needed.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  falls 
to  shift  to  a  less  accommodative  policy  once 
liquidity  becomes  excessive,  then  there  will 
be  very  bad  inflationary  efl'ects.  Moreover,  a 
foreknowledge  of  such  a  prospect  can  Indeed 
afl'ect  the  markets  today.  So,  the  key  point 
is  to  make  sure  that  all  kinds  of  steps  are 
taken  now  to  prevent  future  inflation,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  use  of  appropriate 
budget  and  monetary  policies  but  numerous 
structural  measures  to  overcome  supply 
bottlenecks  and  strengthen  the  competitive 
system.  The  public  debate  about  the  threat 
of  inflation  ought  to  focus  on  these  kinds  of 
issues,  rather  than  on  the  deficits  that  are 
required  to  produce  a  healthy  rate  of  eco- 
nomic recovery. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  Broomfield  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  on  account  of  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Udall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McKay)  ,  until  further  notice  on  account 
of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MooRHEAo  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kasten,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brodhead)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FuQiTA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Braoemas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoKKiR,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  McFall,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,287. 

Mr.  Madden,  to  revise  and  extend  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  prior  to  the  vote  on  binary 
nerve  gas  deletion  amendment  on  H.R. 
5210  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Bauman,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  immediately  after  the  vote 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  54  In 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  Brodhead  and  all  Members,  to  In- 


clude extraneous  material  on  H.R.  5210 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mrs.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  CoLLms  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brodhead)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ichord  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Phaser, 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Miss  Jordan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baldus, 

Ml".  McFall. 

Mr.  Hall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carr  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  seven  instances. 
Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Russo  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.  Breaux. 
Ms.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Drinam. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Steed. 
Ms.  Abzug. 
Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr.  Dincell. 
Mr.  Pepper. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janice  Elaine 
Groves  and  her  daughter,  Anna  Oroves;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  March 
4, 1927,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  accept  and  administer  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  gifts  or  devises  of  real  and 
personal  property  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
National  Arboretum;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

S.  1657.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  Act  to  redefine  "portraiture"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  1800.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
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nianlties  Act  of  1965.  to  pro\'ide  for  the  im- 
provement of  museum  services,  and  to  pro- 
vide Indemnities  for  exhibitions  of  artistic 
and  humanistic  endeavors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

S.  2114.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear qualified  officers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicesi. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  had  exam- 
ined and  found  truly  emoUed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5327.  An  act  to  reserve  a  site  for 
the  use  of  the  Smithsoman  Institution; 

H.R.  6219.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  e.';tend  certain  pro- 
visions for  an  additional  7  years,  to  make 
permanent  the  ban  against  certain  prereq- 
uisites to  voting,  and  for  other  purpose.s; 
and 

H.R.  7731.  An  act  to  .^ii.speud  the  duty  on 
open-top  hopper  cars  exported  for  repairs 
or  alterations  on  or  before  June  30,  1975, 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  fiom  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  did  on  July 
25,  1975  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  Hou.'ie  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  5447.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16,  1971,  as  amended,  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  to  increase  and  ex- 
tend the  appropriation  autliorization  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5522.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  .signed  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro May  14,  1966,  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  countries,  and  for  other, 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  7767.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dep>endency 
and  Indemnity  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\e 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
singly  (at  6  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
.lourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesdav,  Julv 
29,  1975,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  refened  as  follows: 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  continue  1976-76  Federal  automobile 
emission  standards  through  the  1981  model 
year  to  permit;  a  balance  among  the  impor- 
tant objectives  of  improving  air  quality,  pro- 
tecting public  health  and  safety,  and  avoid- 
ing unnecesary  Increases  in  consumer  costs 
lor  automobiles,  decreases  In  gasoline  mile- 
age, and  lncrea.ses  In  the  N.ntioiVs  dependence 


on  imported  oil  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-226):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1473.  A  letter  from  the  Counsellor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  communication  from  the  President  urging 
reconsideration  of  the  House  action  main- 
taining the  arms  embargo  against  Turkey;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1474.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  transmitting  a  summary  of 
effects  and  comparisons  of  ERDA's  budget 
amendments  submitted  by  the  President  on 
July  21,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1475.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  insurance  transactions  support-ed 
by  Eximbank  during  Jime  1975  to  Commu- 
nist countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing. 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  fi 
copy  of  act  No.  1-27,  "to  establish  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  Commission  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1477.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmltthig  a 
copy  of  act  No.  1-33,  "to  establish  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Council  areas  and  single-mem- 
ber districts  within  each  Neighborhood 
Council  area;  petition  procedures  for  estab- 
lishment of  Advisory  Neighborhood  Coim- 
clls:  qualifications  for  candidates  for  said 
Advisory  Neighborhood  Council  and  election 
procedures."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
liminary report  on  Department  of  Human 
Resoiu-ces  Personnel  Funding,  pursuant  to 
section  455(d)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1479.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1480.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  87-B,  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  ""ribe  of  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  plaintiff,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  defendant,  pur- 
suant to  25  U.S.C.  70t,  60  Stat.  1056;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  the  Government  of 
Jordan,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  notice  of  the  intention 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  consent  to  a 
request  by  the  Government  of  Australia  for 
permission  to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origin 
defense  articles  to  the  Government  of  Ma- 
laysia, pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  2753(a) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

1483.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
of  State  for  (Sougressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Jacob  M. 
Myerson,  and  his  family,  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 


made  by  Ambassador-designate  Albert  W. 
Sherer.  Jr.,  aiid  his  family,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  93-126:  to  the  Cimunit- 
tee  on  International  Relations. 

1485.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Le{;al 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
112(b)  of  PubUc  Law  92-403;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relationa. 

1486.  A  letter  from  tlie  Attorney  General 
transmitting,  a  dralt  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  tlie  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1487.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Ser\'ice,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 


RKPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  10  the  pioper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MANX:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6799  (Rept.  No.  94- 
414).  Ordered  to  lie  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 

H.R.  8955.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conserv.ition  Fund  Act  of  1966  so  as  to 
authorize  the  development  of  Indoor  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  certain  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 

H.R.  8956.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  education  ol 
the  Indian  people  by  Improving  the  sen-ices 
and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian  health  pro- 
grams and  encotiraging  maximum  partici- 
pation of  Indians  In  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  8957.  A  bill  to  raise  the  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Right,';;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  8958.  A  bill  to  revise  the  effective 
date  provisions  for  pay  comparability  ad- 
justments under  title  5,  Unitetl  States  Code, 
so  that  such  adjustments  apply  to  all  execu- 
tive branch  employees  on  the  same  date;  to 
the  Committee  on  Po.-^t  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS   (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  McDadei  : 

H.R.  8959.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  rail  service  continuation  sub- 
sidies; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  8960.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
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By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
HJl.  8961.  A  bill  to  amend  titli  Xn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  of  assistance  fo  ■  emergency 
medical  services  systems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm  ;rce. 

HJl.  8962.  A  bill  to  amend  he  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  rela  Ing  to  per- 
mits for  the  discharge  of  dredj  ed  and  fill 
material,  and  for  other  purposes:  o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Tra)Lsportation. 
HJi.  8963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  :ivll  Rights 
Act  of  1968  and  title  5  of  the  Nat  onal  Hous- 
ing Act  to  prevent  dlscrlmlnatlc  a  based  on 
marital  stattis;  Jointly  to  the  Con  imlttees  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  Banking,  Ci;  rrency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE    (for  1  imself,  Mr. 
Cars.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Cal  t'omla,  Mr. 
CoNYEBS,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  1  Ir.  Nix,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.  Mikva. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Dellumi  ,  Mr.  Hel- 
8TOSKI.  Mrs.  Spkllman,    Hr.  Fraser, 
Mr.     Legcktt.     Mr.     Moi  kixy,     Mr. 
MrrcHKLj.    of    Maryland,    and    Mrs. 
BnsKE  of  California)  : 
H.R.  8964.  A  bill  to  amend  sect  Ion  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1183)  to  per- 
mit svtlts  against  bodies  politic  a  id  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia   with   respect   to   certain 
violations  of  civil  rights;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself    Mr.  Hun- 
gate,  Mr.  RotJSH,  Mr.  W  hitehurst, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Tateon  )  : 
H.R.  8965.  A  bUl  to  amend  titl  s  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  th  it  when  an 
adverse  decision  is  made  on  a  claii  n  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  the  claimant  aha  I  have  the 
right   to   reconsideration,   includ  ng   an   in- 
formal conference  and  statement  >f  the  case, 
prior  to  hearing;  to  impose  time  limits  and 
make  other  improvements  in  the  procedures 
for  determining  suc>  claims;    a:  id   to   reg- 
ularize  the  appoliifment  of   adr  linistratlTe 
law  Judges  hearing  such  claims;  t  j  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  8066.   A   bin   to  amend   t  le  Federal 
Fbod,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  t>  establish 
certain  limitations  respecting  th<    authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  regulate  vitamins  anl  minerals 
\md«r  that  act,  and  for  other  pirposes;  to 
th«  Committee  oa  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   RODINO    (by  request): 
nSL  8967.  A  biU  to  amend  th*  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coi  imlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 
HIL  8968.  A  bUl  to  amend  th  s  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  riqulre  full 
congressional  review  of  each  Fe  deral  pro- 
gram once  every  2  years  undei  eero-base 
budgeting  procedures;  to  the  Con  imlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BONKER: 
HJt  8969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  F  sod  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  assure  that  recipient  b  of  assist- 
ance under  that  act  will  not  have  t  ae  amount 
of  such  assistance  reduced,  or  entitlement 
thereto  discontinued,  because  of  1  icreases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  t<  i  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.  3.  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  and  the  National  He  using  Act, 
to  provide  that  future  social  secui  ity  benefit 
Increases  shall  be  disregarded  In  d(  (termining 
eligibility  for  admission  to  or  occupancy  of 
low -rent  public  housing  or  the  rent  which 
an  individual  or  family  must  pa;r  for  such 
hotislng,  and  that  such  increases  shall  also 
be  disregarded  in  determining  eli*lbllltf  for 
(and  the  amount  of)  other  Pederil  housing 
subeidles;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

nJEL  8971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenie  Code  of 
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1954  to  provide  assvirance  that  social  security 
recipients  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  cost- 
of-living  increases  to  provide  that  the  remar- 
riage of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall  not 
reduce  entitlement  to  certain  benefits,  to 
further  encourage  senior  citizen  participa- 
tion In  the  work  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  '^ays  and  Means. 
H.R.  8972.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
coverage  for  eye  and  ear  examinations,  yearly 
Papanicolaou  tests,  hearing  aids,  eyeglass 
lenses,  dentures  and  certain  qualified  drugs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8973.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  instirance  benefits, 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor  children,  and  to  make  certain  other 
changes  so  that  benefits  for  husbands, 
widowers  and  fathers  will  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and 
mothers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
HSt.  8974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  Ijim- 
self  and  Mr.  Vander  J  act)  : 
HJi.  8975.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circimistances  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed  per  se 
unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  Clay  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.    Rees,    and    Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
HJ4.  8976.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civil- 
ian and  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citizens. 
In  the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper  politi- 
cal soUcitatlons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJa.  8977.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  increase 
In  Judicial  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BxTBGENES,    Mr.    Lacomarsino,    Mr. 
Harkin,  and  Mr.  Rooney)  : 
HJl.  8978.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the   Gen.  Draza 
Mlhallovlch  Monument  In  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  In  recognition  of  the  role 
he  played  in  saving  the  lives  of  approximately 
600     VS.     airmen     In     Yugoslavia     during 
World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter, Mr.  EscB,  Mr.  PisR,  Mr.  Giai- 
MO,  Mr.   Giluan,   Mr.   Harrington, 
Mr.    McHuGH,    Mr.    McKiNNirr,    Mr. 
MoiTETT,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Sarasin,   Mr.   Simon, 
Mr.    Thompson,    Mr.    Traxler,    Mr. 
Vander  Veen,  and  Mr.  Zefkrftti)  : 
HJR.  8979.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail   Reorganization   Act   of    1973    with    re- 
spect  to  the  percentage  of  Federal  subsidies 
for  rail  service  continuation  and  to  reqtUre 
the  U.S.  Railway  Association  to  analyze  cer- 
tain railroad  branch  lines  for  inclusion  In 
the  final  system  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cleve- 
LAin>,  Mr.  PoHD  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
McBwEN,  Mrs.  Metneb,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mrs.  • 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
HJl.  8980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure  humane 


treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  8981.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  for  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8982.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  business  franchises,  to  require  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  of  interests  In  busi- 
ness franchises,  to  provide  for  Increased  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest  In  the  sale  of 
business  franchises,  and  to  provide  for  fair 
competition  in  the  negotiation  of  fran- 
chise agreements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Carr)  : 
HR.  8983.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, ou  the  basis  of  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  contig- 
uous and  compact  territory  for  the  election 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  piu-poses; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Burton) : 
H.R.  8984.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provl- 
.'lons  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  re- 
lating to  marihuan.i;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  8985.  A  bUl  to  create  a  national  system 
of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  8986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  MU- 
Itary  Sales  Act  to  allow  Congress  to  disap- 
prove any  sale  to  a  country  of  defense  arti- 
cles or  services  which  causes  the  total  annual 
sales  to  such  country  to  exceed  $50  million; 
to  the  Committee  on  Internatloiial  Relations. 
HJl.  8987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act  to  revise  the  procedure  for 
disapproval  by  Congress  of  a  proposed  sale 
under  such  act;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  International  Relations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.R.  8988.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  increa.^e 
In  the  price  of  certain  consumer  conmiodi- 
tles  by  any  retailer  once  a  price  Is  placed  on 
any  such  commodity  by  such  retailer,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  8989.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemptions  and  general  tax  treatment 
to  recognized  Indian  tribes  as  are  applicable 
to  other  governmental  units;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORNELL: 
H.R.  8990.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  persons  cov- 
ered by  certain  other  retirement  plans  to  es- 
tablish personal  savings  for  retirement;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.    8991.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1974  to  make  certain 
technical  and   conforming   amendments;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  designating 
John  Philip  Sousa's  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever"    as    the    national    march    of    the 
United  States;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANNAPORD : 
H.J.  Res.  592.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  Washington  Monument,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  and  the  Jefferson  Memorial  bo  Il- 
luminated all  night  during  calendar  year 
1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.J.  Res.  593.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  26  of  each 
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year  National  Solar  Energy  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.J.  Res.  594.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  conduct  an   investigation   to  determine 
whether  antitrust  violations   are  occtxrring 
in  the  manufacture  or  marketing  of  replace- 
ment home  cannhig  lids,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.se.s;  to  the  Coiiimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAS,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Run- 
nels, Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,    and    Mr.    Dominick    V. 
Daniels)  : 
H.J.  Res.  595.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ROTBAI.): 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Conciirrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Jordan 
of  the  Hawk  missile  and  Vulcan  antiaircraft 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.   Con.   Res.   365.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  peoples 
of   Lithuania,   Latvia,   and   Estonia;    to   the 
Committee    on    International   Relations. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.   Con.   Res.   366.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
for   the   year    1974;    to   the   Commill^e   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
DiNGELL,     Mr.     Eckardt,     Mr.     Ot- 
tinger,   Mr.    Sharp,    Mr.    Brodhead, 
Mr.  Maguibe,  and  Mr.  Moffett)  : 
H.  Res.  641.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
pn^osed    amendment   by   the   President   to 
remove   existing   price  controls   relating   to 
cnide  oil;  to  the  Committee  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr. 
Wirth,   and  Mr.  Bebgland)  : 
H.  Res.  642.  Resolution  establishing  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Energy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    FRENZEL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Andrews     of    North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Abchzb,   Mr.    Brown   of   Ohio,   Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brothill, 
Mr.  Burgeneb,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson,  Mr.   Duncan   of   Tennessee, 
Mr.    DU    Pont,    Mr.    Gradison,    Mr. 
Gbasslet,  Mr.  GtroE,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
HoBTON,    Mr.    Htde,    and    Mr.    Jef- 
fobds) : 
H.  Res.  643.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rtiles  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  eliminate  proxy  voting  in  committees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.   FRENZEL    (for    himself,   Mr. 

Ketchum,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  McCollis- 

TER,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 

New  York,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Mosher, 

Mr.   O'Brien,   Mrs.   Pettis,   Mr.  Re- 

GULA,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 

Steelman.  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Thone, 

Mr.   Vander   Jagt,   Mr.   Walsh,  and 

Mr.  Wydler)  : 

H.  Res.  644.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 

of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

to  eliminate  proxy  voting  in  committees;  to 

the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  8992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
mad Sajid  Munlr;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 

HJl.  8993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Command 
Sgt.  MaJ.  Robert  M.  Delia,  U.S.  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 
179.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Airport  Commissioners,  relative 
to  aircraft  noise  standards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
CXXI 1694— Part  ao 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  7014 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
On  page  345,  between  lines  15  and  16  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  708.  Any  employee  of  the  Administra- 
tor, or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
performs  any  function  or  duty  under  this  Act, 
and  who  has  a  direct  or  Indirect  financial 
interest  in  any  corporation,  company,  asso- 
ciation, firm,  partnership,  or  other  private 
entity  engaged  in  the  business  of  exploring, 
developing,  producing,  refining,  transporting 
by  pipeline,  or  selling   (other  than  at  the 
retail  level)  coal,  natural  gas,  or  petroleum 
products,   or  has  any  Interest  In  property 
from  which  coal,  natural  gas,  or  petroletim  is 
commercially  produced,  shall,  beginning  on 
February  1,  1977.  annually  file  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  the  case  may  be)    a  written  statement 
concerning  all  such  Interests  held  by  such 
employee  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  statement  shall  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Whoever  knowingly  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,500. 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  The  Administrator  (and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the  case  may  be) 
shall  (1)  within  ninety  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  publish  regulations.  In  accordance 
with  5  U.S.C.  553,  to  esUblish  the  methods  by 
whlc^i  the  provisions  of  this  section  will  be 
monitored   and   enforced,   including   appro- 
priate provisions  for  the  filing  by  such  em- 
ployees and  the  review  by  the  Administrator 
(or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the  case 
may  be)  of  such  statements,  and  (2)  report 
to  the  Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar 
year  on  the  actions  taken  and  not  taken 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  under  this 
section.  The  Administrator  (and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  as  the  case  may  be)  by 
regulation  published  in  accordance  with  6 
U.S.C.   653,   may   Identify   specific   positions 
within  their  respective  agencies  which  ikre  of 
a    nonregulatory    and/or    non  policymaking 
nature  and  provide  that  employees  occupy- 
ing such  positions  shaU  be  exempt  from  the 
reqtiirements  of  this  section." 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
Page  306,  line  20,  after  the  period,  add  the 
following:   "With  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers, the  term  'energy  use'  means  energy 
efficiency." 

Page  306,  line  23,  after  the  period,  add  the 
following:  "With  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers, the  term  'energy  efficiency"  means 
the  ratio  (determined  on  a  national  basis) 
of: 

"The  capacity  of  the  beverage  container 
times  the  number  of  times  it  Is  likely  to  be 
filled,  to 

**the  units  of  energy  resources  consumed  in 
producing  such  container  (Including  such 
container's  raw  materials)  and  in  delivering 
such  container  and  its  contents  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Tlie  Secretary,   In  determining  the  energy 
efficiency  shall  adjust  any  such  determina- 


tion to  take  Into  account  the  extent  to  which 
such  containers  are  produced  from  recycled 
materials." 

Page  308.  after  the  period  In  line  12,  Insert 
the  following:  "With  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers, the  term  'manufacture'  also  means 
the  recycling  or  reuse  of  a  beverage  con- 
tainer." 
Page  309,  after  Une  5,  add  the  following: 
"(16)  The  term  'beverage  container'  means 
a  bottle,  Jar,  can,  or  carton  of  glass,  plastic,  or 
metal,  or  any  combination  thereof,  used  for 
packaging  or  marketing  beer  or  any  other 
malt  beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water,  or 
a  carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  variety  in 
liquid  form  which  Is  Intended  for  human 
consumption." 

Page  309,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(12)  Beverage  Containers." 

Page  309,  line  19,  strike  out  "<12)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

Page  310,  line  11,  strike  out  "(11)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 12)  ". 

Page  312,  line  6,  after  "(9)",  Insert  "and 
paragraph  (12)". 

Page  312,  line  14,  strike  out  "(12)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

Page  313.  line  11,  strike  out  "(ll)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(12) ". 

Page  315,  after  line  16,  insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  con- 
sumer products  of  the  type  de.scribed  In  para- 
graph (12)  of  section  661(b)  achieve  th© 
energy  efficiency  target  descrn>ed  In  section 
554(a)(1),  then  no  labelling  requirement 
tmder  this  section  may  be  promulgated  or 
remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  such  type." 

Page  315,  Une  22,  strike  out  "(II)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

Page  317,  line  20.  strike  out  "(11)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

Page  331,  after  line  10,  add  the  following: 
TITLE   VI— ENERGY   LABELING   AND   EF- 
FICIENCY STANDARDS  FOR  BEVERAGE 
CONTAINERS 

DEFINITIGNS    AND    COVERAGE 

Sec.  601.  For  purposes  of  this  part 

( 1 )  The  term  "beverage  container"  means 
a  bottle.  Jar,  can.  or  carton  of  glass,  plastic, 
or  metal,  or  any  combination  thereof,  used 
for  packaging  or  marketing  beer  or  any  other 
malt  beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water,  or 
a  carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  variety  in 
liquid  form  which  is  Intended  for  human 
consumption. 

(2)  The  term  "energy"  means  electricity  or 
fossil  fuels. 

(3)  The  term  "energy  use"  means  energy 
efficiency. 

(4)  The  term  "energy  efficiency"  means  the 
ratio  (jletermlned  on  a  natlozMU  basis)  of: 

The  capacity  of  the  beverage  container 
tlmis  the  number  of  times  it  is  likely  to  be 
flUj/d,  to 

le  units  of  energy  resources  consumed 
In  producing  such  container  (Including  such 
container's  raw  materials)  and  In  deliver- 
ing such  contained  and  Its  contents  to  the 
consumer. 

The  Secretary,  In  determining  the  energy 
efficiency  account  the  extent  to  which  such 
containers  are  produced  from  recycled  mate- 
rials. 

(5)  The  term  "manufacture"  means  to 
manufacture,  produce,  assemble  or  recycle 
or  reuse  or  to  import  Into  the  c\istoms  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  definitions  in  paragraphs  5,  7,  8 
9,  10,  12.  13.  14,  and  15  of  section  651  of 
this  act  shall  apply  to  this  section  except 
that  beverage  containers,  as  defined  in  this 
section,  are  to  be  considered  as  consumer 
products  for  the  purposes  of  said  definitions. 

test  phocedttres 
Sec.  602.  The  provisions  of  section  552  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  consumer  products, 
shall  be  applicable  to  beverage  containers  as 
defined  in  section  601. 
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LABELING 

Sec.  603.  The  provisions  of  sec 
cept  paragraph    (B)    of  8Ubsec|ion 
shall  be  applicable  to  beverage 
defined  In  section  601.  In  add^lon 
Secretary  determines  that  a 
tainer  achieves  the  energy 
described   In  section   604,   then 
requirement  under  this  section 
mulgated  or  remain  In  effect  w 
such  type. 

ENinlCY    EFTIC-lrNCy    ST.\Nll\RDS 

Sec.  604.  The  provisions  of  se^  tlon 
this  act  vi^lth  respect  to  consun:  er 
shall   be  applicable  to  beverage 
as  defined  In  section  601  except 
efficiency  targets  provided  lor  in 
with  respect  to  beverage  containers 
designed  so  that   if   met,   aggr 
efficiency  of  all  beverage  contalnje^s 
sold  In  1980  will  improve  by  25 
the  aggregate  energy  efficiency 
all  beverage  containers  sold  In 

BEQUTREMENTS    OF    MANUTACT 
PRIVATE    LAEELraS 

Sec.  606.  The  provisions  of  section 
this  act  with  respect  to  consuo^r 
to  which  a  rule  under  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  beverage 
as  defined  in  section  601. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  606.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  consu 
shall  be  applicable  to  be^erA^e 
as  defined  in  section  601. 

RULES 

Sec.  607.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  part  B 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  this 

AXTTHORrrY    TO   OBTAIN 

Sec.  608.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  part  B 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  this 

Z3CPOBTS 

Sec.  609.  The  provisions  of  sec  t 
this  act  with  respect  to  consumer 
Shall   also   be   applicable   to 
talners  as  defined  In  section  601, 

IMPORTS 

Sec.  610.  The  provisions  of 
of  this  act  with  respect  to  consun*r 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  bevernte 
ers  as  defined  in  Section  601. 

PROHIBITED   ACIS 

Sec.  eil.  Ths  provisions  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  consumer 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  bever 
ers  as  defined  m  Section  601. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  612  The  provisions  of  Sec 
this  act  with  respect  to  consumer 
defined  in  Part  B  of  Title  V  sHall 
applicable  to  beverage  container 
in  this  title. 

INJUNCTIVE   ENTORCLMEMfc 

Sec.  613  The  provisions  of  Sec 
this  act  with  respect  to  consum(  r 
as  defined  In  Part  B  of  Title  V 
applicable  to  beverage  containers 
In  this  tlUe. 

A3MINISTKATIVE    PEOCEDITJES    AND 
REVIEW 

Sec.  614.  The  provisions  of  Section 
this  act  With  respect  to  con&um*  r 
as  defined  in  Part  B  of  Title  V  si  all 
applicable  to  beverage  containers 
in  this  title. 
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COOPERATION     WITH     OTHER 
DELEGATION 

Sec.  61S.  The  proTislons  of  Section 

this  act  with  respect  to  consume  r 
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664  of 
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also  be 

as  defined 


666  of 

product* 


as  defined  in  Part  B  of  Title  V  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  beverage  containers  as  defined 
in  this  title. 

Renumber  subsequent  titles  accordinglv. 

Page  331,  after  line  10,  add  the  following 

Part    C — Energy    Labeling    and    Efficiency 
Standards  for  Beverage  Containers 

definitions  and  coverage 
Si.r.  570 — for  purposes  of  this  part 

(1)  The  term  "beverage  container"  mean«- 
a  bottle.  Jar,  can,  or  carton  of  glass,  plastic, 
or  metal,  or  any  combination  thereof,  used 
for  packaging  or  marketing  beer  or  any  other 
malt  beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water,  or 
a  carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  variety  it, 
liquid  form  which  is  intended  for  human 
consiimptlon. 

(2)  The  term  "energy"  means  electricity 
or  fossil  fuels. 

(3)  The  term  "energy  wne"  means  energy 
efficiency. 

(4)  The  t«rm  "energy  efficiency '"  means  the 
ratio  (determined  on  a  national  basis)  of: 

The  capacity  of  the  beverage  container 
times  the  number  of  times  It  Is  likely  to 
be  filled,  to 

The  units  of  energy  resotirces  consumed 
In  producing  such  container  (including  such 
container's  raw  materials)  and  in  delivering 
such  container  and  its  contents  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  Secretary,  in  determining  the  enerjiy 
efficiency  shall  adjust  any  such  determinii- 
tlon  to  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which 
such  containers  are  produced  from  recycled 
materials. 

(5)  The  term  "manufacture'  means  to 
manufacture,  prcxluce,  assemble  or  recycle 
or  reuse  or  to  import  into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  definitions  in  paragiaphs  5,  7,  8. 
9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  of  section  551  ol 
this  act  shall  apply  to  this  section  except 
that  beverage  containers,  as  defined  In  this 
section,  are  to  be  considered  as  consumej- 
products  for  the  purposes  of  said  deCniilou^. 

TEST  PROCEDtTRES 

Sec.  (571)  The  provisions  of  section  552  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  consumer  product.^, 
shall  be  applicable  to  beverage  containers  as 
defi'-ied  In  section  570. 

LABELING 

Sec.  (572 >  The  provsions  of  section  553.  e.v- 
cept  paragraph  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (Ij. 
shall  be  applicable  to  beverage  containers  as 
defined  in  section  570.  In  addition,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  beverage  con- 
tainer achieves  the  energy  efficiency  target 
described  in  section  673,  then  no  labeling 
requirement  under  this  section  may  be 
promulgated  or  remain  In  effect  with  respec  i 
to  such  type. 

ENERGY    EriKit>JCY    STANDARDS 

Sec  (573)  The  provisions  of  section  554  o» 
this  act  «-lth  respect  to  consumer  products 
shall  be  applicable  to  beverage  containers  a& 
defined  In  section  570  except  that  energv 
efficiency  targets  provided  for  In  said  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  beverage  containers, 
shall  be  designed  so  that  If  met,  aggregate 
energy  efficiency  of  all  beverage  containers 
which  are  sold  In  1980  wlU  improve  by  25 
percent  over  the  aggregate  energy  efficiency 
achieved  by  all  beverage  containers  sold  In 
1974. 

REQinP.EMENTS    OF    MANUFACTL'BEnS    AND 
PRIVATE    LABELERS 

Sec.  (674)  The  provisions  of  section  555  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  consumer  products 
to  which  a  rule  under  section  653  applies 
shall  be  applicable  to  beverage  containers  as 
defined  in  section  570. 


EFFECT   ON    STATE   LAW 

Sfc.  (575)  The  provisions  of  section  556  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  consumer  products 
shall  be  applicable  to  beveraee  containers  as 
defined  in  section  570. 

RULES 

Sec.  (576)  The  provlsloiis  of  section  557  of 
this  act  wUh  respect  to  part  B  of  this  title 
s^hall  also  be  applicable  to  part  C. 

AUTHORITY  TO  OBTAIN   INFORMATION 

Sic.  (577)  The  provisions  of  section  558  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  part  B  of  this  title 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  part  C. 

EXPORTS 

Sec.  (578t  The  provisions  of  section  539  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  consumer  products 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  beverage  contain- 
ers as  deflnea  in  section  570. 

IMPORTS 

Sfx-.  (57Hi  liie  provisions  of  .section  (560) 
Of  tfiis  act  with  respect  to  consumer  products 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  beverage  con- 
tainers as  defined  in  section  (570). 

PROHIBITED   ACTS 

Sec.  (.580)  The  provisions  of  section  561  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  consiuner  products 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  beverage  con- 
tainers as  defined  in  section  570. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sir.  (681)  Tlie  provisions  of  section  562 
of  this  act  V  Ith  respect  to  consumer  products 
as  defined  In  part  B  of  this  title  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  bever.ige  containers  as  defined 
in  part  C. 

INJUNCTIVE   ENFORLFMENT 

St(.  (582)  The  provisions  of  .section  563 
of  this  art  with  respect  to  consumer  products 
as  defined  in  part  B  of  this  title  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  beverage  contaijiers  as  defined 
in  part  C. 

AD.MlNISlIIAltVJJ    PROCEDURES   AND    JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

Sec  (583)  The  provisions  of  section  564 
of  this  act  with  respect  to  consimier  products 
as  defined  in  Part  B  of  this  title  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  beverage  containers  as  defined 
in  Part  C. 

COOPERATION    WITH     OTHER    ACKNCIES; 
DELEGATION 

Sec'.  (584)  The  provisions  of  section  560 
Of  this  act  with  respect  to  consumer  products 
as  defined  in  Part  B  of  this  title  shall  also 
be  applicable  to  beverage  containers  as  de- 
fined m  part  C. 

By  Mr.  KRUEGER: 

Page  214,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  Xollmc- 
iug  new  section;  and  redesignate  the  follow- 
ing sections  accordingly: 

OIL    PRICINCi    POLICY 

Sec  301.  (a) -The  Emergencv  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  nev. 
sec  I  ion: 

"CRUDE   OIL   PRICE   REGULATION 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  cf  tlits 
section: 

"(1)  The  term  'crude  oil'  means  a  mlxtiue 
of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  in  liquid  phase 
in  underground  reservoirs  and  remains  liquid 
at  atmospheric  pressure  after  passing 
thvough  surface  separating  fucillties,  and 
lease  condensate  which  Is  a  natural  gas 
liquid  recovered  In  associated  production 
by  lease  separators. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  crude  oil'  means 
crude  oil  produced  in  the   United  States. 

"(3)  Tlie  term  'producer'  means  a  person 
who  produces  crude  oil  or  any  person  who 
owns  crude  oil  when  It  is  produced. 

"(4)  Tlie  term  'propertjr  means  the  right 
to  produce  domestic  crude  oil  which  arises 
from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  interest. 
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"(5)  The  term  'base  period  control  level' 
means — 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from 
a  property  In  the  months  of  May  through 
December  1972:  divided  by — 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  In  which  do- 
mestic crude  oil  was  produced  and  sold  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  through  December 
1972  (excluding  any  month  In  which  there 
occurred  any  shutdown  In  production  from 
the  property). 

"(6)  The  term  'current  cumulative  defi- 
ciency in  base  period  control  level  crude  oil' 
means  the  total  number  of  barrels  by  which 
production  and  sale  of  crude  oil  has  been 
less  than  the  base  period  control  level, 
for  aU  months  in  which  production  and  sale 
of  crude  oil  has  been  less  than  the  base 
period  control  level  subsequent  to  the  first 
month  In  which  new  crude  oil  was  pro- 
duced, and  sold,  minus  the  total  number  of 
barrels  of  domestic  crude  oU  produced  and 
sold  In  each  prior  month  which  was  in 
excess  of  the  base  period  control  level  for 
that  month,  but  which  was  not  sold  for  a 
price  In  excess  of  the  ceiling  price  specified 
m — 

"(A)  10  C.P.R.  212.73(b)  (as  in  effect  on 
June  30,  1975):  or 

"(B)  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section. 
"(7)  The  term  'new  crude  oil'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  si>eclflc  property,  the  total  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  produced 
and  sold  In  a  specific  month,  less  (A)  the 
base  period  control  level  for  that  month,  and 
less  (B)  the  current  ciunulatlve  deficiency  in 
base  production  control  level  crude  oil. 

"(8)  The  term  'old  crude  oil'  means  the 
total  number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil  produced 
and  sold  from  a  property  in  a  specific  month, 
less  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  new  crude 
oil  for  that  property  In  that  month,  and  less 
the  total  number  of  barrels  of  released  crude 
oil  for  that  property  in  that  month. 

"(9)  The  term  'released  crude  oil'  means 
that  part  of  the  base  period  control  level 
crude  oil  for  a  property  In  a  particular  month 
which  Is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  barrels 
of  new  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from 
that  property  In  a  specific  month.  The 
amount  of  released  crufle  oil  for  a  property  In 
a  particular  month  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  base  period  control  level  crude 
oil  for  that  property  in  that  month. 

"  ( 10)  The  term  'decontrol  base  production 
level*  means,  with  respect  to  a  property,  the 
total  number  of  barrels  of  old  crude  oil  pro- 
duced and  sold  from  the  property  during  the 
three  calendar  months  ending  June  30,  1975, 
divided  by  three.  The  decontrol  base  prcxiuc- 
tlon  level  for  each  property  shall  be  based 
upon  each  well  on  that  property  having  been 
maintained  at  the  maximum  feasible  rate  of 
production  during  the  three  calendar  months 
ending  June  30,  1975,  in  accordance  with  rec- 
ognized conservation  practices,  and  not  sig- 
nificantly curtailed  by  reason  of  mechanical 
failure  or  other  disruption  In  production.  In 
a  case  where  production  from  a  property  was 
not  so  maintained,  the  President  shall  assign 
a  decontrol  base  production  level  which  fairly 
represents  the  production  level  which  would 
have  been  attained  if  that  property  had  been 
so  maintained. 

"(11)  The  term  'adjusted  decontrol  base 
production  level'  means  the  decontrol  base 
P'oductlon  level,  less — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  month  during  the 
1-2-month  period  which  begins  on  the  decon- 
trol effective  date,  1.6  per  centum  of  the  de- 
control base  production  level  for  that  prop- 
erty multiplied  by  the  number  of  months, 
beginning  with  the  month  in  which  the  de- 
control effective  date  occurs,  through  the 
current  month; 


"(B)  with  respect  to  any  month  during  the 
12-month  period  which  begins  one  year  after 
the  decontrol  effective  date — 

"(I)  18  per  centum  of  the  decontrol  base 
production  level  for  that  property,  plus 

"(11)  2.5  per  centum  of  the  decontrol  base 
production  level  for  that  property  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  months,  l>eglnnlng 
with  the  month  In  which  the  decontrol  effec- 
tive date  occurs,  through  the  current  month; 
and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  month  which  be- 
gins two  years  after  the  decontrol  effective 
date — 

"(l)  48  per  centum  of  the  decontrol  base 
production  level  for  that  property,  plus 

"(11)  3.5  per  centum  of  the  decontrol  base 
production  level  for  that  property  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  months,  beginning  with 
the  month  in  which  the  decontrol  effective 
date  occurs,  through  the  current  month. 

"(12)  The  term  'current  ctunulatlve  de- 
ficiency In  adjusted  decontrol  base  produc- 
tion level"  means  the  total  number  of  barrels 
by  which  production  and  sales  of  crude  oil 
after  the  decontrol  effective  date  has  been 
less  than  the  adjusted  decontrol  base  pro- 
duction level  for  all  months  in  which  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  has  been 
less  than  the  adjusted  decontrol  base  produc- 
tion level  subsequent  to  the  first  month 
after  the  decontrol  effective  date  in  which 
production  and  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil 
exceeded  the  adjusted  decontrol  base  pro- 
duction level,  minus  the  total  number  of 
barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  produced  and 
sold  in  each  month  after  the  decontrol  effec- 
tive date  and  prior  to  the  current  month  of 
production  which  was  In  excess  of  the  ad- 
Justed  decontrol  base  production  level  for 
that  month,  but  was  not  sold  for  a  price 
in  excess  of  the  celling  price  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  section 
for  sales  made  after  the  decontrol  effective 
date. 

"(13)  The  term  'decontrolled  old  crude 
oil'  means,  with  respect  to  a  ^eciflc  property, 
the  total  number  of  barrels  of  old  crude  oil 
produced  and  sold  in  the  ctirrent  mcnth  in 
excess  of  the  adjusted  decontrol  base  pro- 
duction level  for  that  month,  less  the  cur- 
rent cumulative  deficiency  In  adjusted  de- 
control base  production  level. 

"(14)  The  term  'stripper  well  lease*  means 
a  property  whose  average  dally  prcxluctton  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  production  conden- 
sates, including  natural  gaa  liquids,  per  well 
did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

"(15)  The  field  price  on  a  particular  date 
for  a  particular  grade  of  crude  oil  in  a  field 
is  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  o'clock  ante- 
meridian, local  time,  on  such  date  for  such 
grade  of  crude  on  at  such  field;  or  if  there 
was  no  such  posted  price  for  anch  grade  of 
crude  oU  at  that  field,  the  related  price  for 
such  grade  of  crude  jU  which  .  .  . 

"(16)  The  term  'decontrol  effective  date' 
means  the  first  day  of  the  first  full  month 
which  follows  the  date  of  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  In  sub- 
secrtlon  (d)  of  this  secrtion. 

"(b)  No  producer  may  charge  a  price  which 
is  higher  than  the  celling  price  established 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  fc«-  the  first  sale 
of  domestic  cnnide  oil. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  celling  price  for  a  particular  grade  of 
old  crude  oil  In  a  particular  field  Is  the  sum 
of 

"(A)   the  field  price  on  May  15,  1973,  and 

"(B)  a  maximum  of  $1.36  per  barrel; 

"(2)  the  celling  price  for  a  particular  grade 
of  new  crude  oil,  released  crude  oil  and  crude 


oil  production  from  a  stripper  well  lease  is 
the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  field  price  on  January  31,  1975 
(excluding  any  field  price  applicable  to  'oil 
crude  petroleum'  under  section  212.73  of 
title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
as  m  effect  on  January  31,  1975),  or 

"(B)  $11.50  per  barrel. 

"(d)  If  the  Congress  finds,  and  so  declares 
by  concurrent  resolution,  that  there  are  in 
effect  appropriate  Federal  taxes  with  respect 
to  crude  oil,  enacted  under  regularly  con- 
stituted procedures  and  within  established 
committee  Jurisdictions,  and  that  such  taxes 
remove  from  the  producers  of  oil  excessive 
profits  attributable  to  deregulation. 

"(1)  the  celling  price  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  shall  apply  only  to  old  crude 
oil  less  any  decontrolled  old  crtide  oil;  and 

"(2)  the  ceiling  price  for  new  crude  oil. 
released  crude  oil,  decontrolled  old  crude  oil 
and  crude  oil  production  from  any  stripper 
well  lease  shall  be — 

"(A)  for  crude  oil  produced  from  a  prop- 
erty from  which  crude  oil  was  produced  and 
sold  on  May  15,  1973.  or  prior  thereto,  the 
sum  of 

"(1)  the  May  15,  1973,  field  price,  plus 

"(U)  $7.60  per  barrel,  plus 

"(111)  an  amount  equal  to  $.05  per  barrel 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months,  begin- 
ning with  the  month  in  which  the  decontrol 
effective  date  occurs,  through  the  current 
month  for  a  maximvun  of  39  months; 

"(B)  the  crude  oil  produced  from  a  prop- 
erty from  which  crude  oil  was  not  produced 
and  sold  on  May  15.  1973,  or  prior  thereto, 
the  sum  of — 

"(I)  $11.50  per  barrel,  plus 

"(il)  an  amount  equal  to  $.05  per  barrel 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months,  begin- 
ning with  the  month  In  which  the  decontrol 
effective  date  occurs,  through  the  current 
month  for  a  maximum  of  39  months. 

"(3)  No  price  ceUlngs  specified  under  this 
subsection  shall  apply  after  the  39-month 
period  which  follows  the  decontrol  effective 
date. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  section  4(e)  (2)  of 
this  Act  and  section  405  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  amend  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  November  16.  1973  (Public  Law  93- 
153),  the  celling  price  for  any  first  sale  of 
domestic  crude  oil  shall  be  as  specified  In 
subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section,  as  the 
case  may  be.". 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  violation  of^ctlon  8(b)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  treated  aslf  it  were  a  violation 
of  the  regui.Htlon  promulgated  under  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
full  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
Page  334.  Une  24,  Insert  "(I) "  after  "(A) ". 
Page  836,  insert  after  line  2  the  fcrflowlng: 
"(U)  The  Administrator  shaU  not  Issue  any 
order  under  this  subsection  which  applies  to 
any  power  plant  which  was  In  existence  on 
June  30,  1975,  which  during  the  12-month 
period  preceding  such  date  did  not  burn 
petroleiun  products,  and  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  will  be  c^>erated  on  na- 
tural gas  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
electric  power  which  would  otherwise  l>e  pro- 
vided by  one  or  more  of  the  base  load  power 
plants  of  the  same  electric  power  system 
which  cannot  be  operated  because  of  »n  air 
pollution  «nergency  or  because  of  an  unan- 
ticipated equipment  outam  or  aa  ao$  of 
Ood" 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wendeli  H.  Ford, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kei  tucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverent 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the 
prayer: 


Edward 
ioUowing 


that 


en 


O  Lord,  who  has  promised 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
name  Thou  art  in  the  midst 
make  us  vividly  aware  of  Thy 
now  and  in  each  moment  of 
toil.  Amid  the  stresses  and  str 
fast-moving  agenda  give  us  "the 
those  whose  minds  are  stayed 
We  do  not  ask  for  mystic  rev 
finished  programs  and  ready-m^de 
lation,  but  only  that  we  may 
step  at  a  time  wisely,  in  obediencje 
science  and  in  accord  with 
Thou  wilt  answer  oui-  prayer 
and  help  us.  then  shall  we  be  belter 
we  are,  wiser  than  we  know  and 
then  we  dream.  Bestow  upon 
its  officers  and  servants  the 
benediction. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


where 
in  Thy 
Df  them, 
presence 
lis  day's 
Lins  of  a 
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TEMK  RE 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  please  read  a  commimicati 
Senate  from  the  President  pro 
<Mr.  Eastlakd). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  . 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRKSIbEMT  PRO 

Wasliinglon,  D.C.,  July 
To  the  Senate: 

Beiug  temporarily  absent  from 
on  ckfficial  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  WIinoell 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Cha|r 
my  absence. 

James  O.  EUsTLAko, 
President  pro  ti  mporv. 


Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esi 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rt 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
day,  July  26,  1975,  be  dispensed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  5^ o 


REQUEST  TO  WAIVE  THE  CjALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidefeit,  I  aiik 
imanimous  consent  tliat  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule] VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ALLKN.  Mr.  President,  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  point  ott  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  we 
have  a  number  of  matters  coming  over 
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imder  the  rule,  the  first  being  Senate 
Resolution  209  to  declare  a  vacancy  in 
the  ofQce  of  U.S  Senator  for  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  for  the  term  begimiing 
January  of  this  year 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  points  out  that  that 
would  precede  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Chair  points  out 
what? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  points  out  that  resolu- 
tions coming  over  under  the  rule  would 
precede  the  call  of  the  calendar  whether 
there  is  objection  or  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  know,  if  I  object. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  wondering  if  we  might 
agi'ee  on  a  vote  on  that  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
i.*  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  two  objections, 
because  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  indicated  that  he  wa^;  going  to  ob- 
ject, also. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


DETERMINATION     OF     SENATE 
ELECTION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  far 
more  than  a  flyspeck  on  the  body  politic 
is  the  New  Hampshire  election.  On  this 
one  the  Senate  is  full  of  flyspecks,  and 
they  are  all  over  our  face,  because  we  got 
nowhere  and.  in  my  judgment,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere,  unless  we  send 
this  contest  back  to  New  Hampshire. 

I  have  read  the  Wasliington  Post  this 
morning,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  Post 
editorial  appear  at  that  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  note  the  over- 
tone of  desperation  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Post  editorial  writer  that  nothing  seems 
to  be  done  and,  perhaps,  tlie  contestants 
ought  to  take  the  lead  in  discussing  some 
compromise. 

I  have  no  objection  to  tlie  contestants 
discussing  it  with  each  otlier.  It  is  the 
Senate's  business  and,  if  they  can  work 
it  out  for  us  that  is  great.  There  is  no 
objection  to  their  talking  it  over  making 
each  other  some  proposals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  that  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  stated  "It  is  the  Senate's 
business." 

It  truly  is  tlie  Senate's  business  be- 
cause if  the  Senator  will  turn  to  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
he  will  find  that  in  section  5  it  states: 


Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate  ha.s 
been  unduly  castigated  because  it  is  fac- 
ing up  to  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties. There  is  nothing  I  would  rather  do 
than  get  this  Wyman-Dui-kin  matter  out 
of  this  Chamber.  But  much  as  I  would 
like  to  sea  that  done,  I  have  no  choice  as 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  and  a 
Senator  from  Montana  but  to  adhere  to 
article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  says: 

Eacli  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions,,Return?,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Member.s. 

It  i.s  not  an  easy  job  to  be  in  tliis  posi- 
tion and  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  be  criticized  for 
it  day  in  and  day  out  by  the  press  of 
this  Nation. 

Do  they  not  believe  in  the  Constitu- 
tion? Evidently  not.  But  I  do.  and  I  in- 
tend to  uphold  my  oath  of  oflfice  and 
carry  out  my  responsibilities  in  uphold- 
ing the  Constitution,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  This  is  the  basic  document  on 
which  we  govera.  and  I  do  not  think  it 
.«;hould  be  turned  aside  lightly,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  be  criticized  for 
upholding  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  ft.;  sijnple  as  tliat.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  and  it  is  also  as  compli- 
cated as  that.  a,s  one  newspaper  editorial 
points  out: 

It  is  equally  possible  to  argue  that  since 
neither  Mr.  Wymau  nor  Mr.  Durkin  is  yet  a 
member  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  has 
no  Juri.=diction  whatsoever. 

But  the  Constitution  provides  us  with 
further  guidance,  much  in  keeping  with 
logic  and  an  application  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  system  mider  which  we  are 
governed.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
provides: 

.  .  .  and  that  no  Stat«,  without  Its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  Its  suflfrage  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Now,  the  legislation  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  said  this  deprivation  is 
without  its  consent,  has  asked  that  the 
certificates  be  sent  back  and  that  the 
seat  be  declared  vacant,  and  that  a  new 
election  be  held.  So  the  State  is  pro- 
ceeding imder  Ai-ticle  V. 
Under  the  17th  amendment: 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shaU  be 
compo.sed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  yeais; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures 

Now,  moreover,  it  is  entirely  within 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate,  exer- 
cising its  constitutional  responsibility, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out,  in  being  the  judge  of  its 
own  membership,  the  Senate  has  the 
cons.titutionnl  right  to  send  this  election 
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back.  No  one  has  contested  it,  no  one 
has  argued  otherwise.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that  in  tlie  course  of  judg- 
ment of  its  membership  the  Senate  may 
call  for  a  new  election  or  it  may  declare 
the  .seat  vacant,  as  indeed  the  Senate  has 
in  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Iowa,  and 
in  numerous  other  States., 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.=:ident,  \\ill 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  what  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
do  is  to  have  the  evidence  presented  to 
tlie  Senate,  and  no  evidence  has  been 
presented  as  yet. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admiu- 
isti-ation  repoi-ted  a  resolution,  I  mider- 
stand,  8  to  0.  We  have  not  got  to  tlie 
first — we  have  completed  the  first  issue 
of  that  bill,  but  there  are  in  excess  of  30 
issues  to  be  faced  up  to. 

I  have  not  seen  the  evidence  yet.  I 
want  to  keep  an  open  mind.  We  are  not 
ti-ylng  to  st^  tills  election,  as  has  been 
alleged.  Tliere  has  been  no  hanky-panky. 
There  has  been  no  subterfuge.  All  we 
want  to  do  is  to  see  the  evidence  and  to 
face  up  to  tliese  is.sues  wliich  have  been 
repoi-ted  to  the  full  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
we  are  denied  that  chance  except  for  one 
issue,  just  one. 

The  Record  ought  to  be  clear.  Tliis  is 
a  constitutional  matter,  and  article  I, 
section  5,  regardl&ss  of  what  anyone  says, 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  We  cannot  shirk 
that  responsibility.  We  cannot  avoid  It 
much  as  we,  some  of  us,  would  like  to. 
As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  and  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  there  is  nothing  I  would  rather 
do  than  to  get  this  Wyman-Durkin  con- 
test out  of  this  Chamber,  but  I  cannot, 
I  will  not  and  I  shall  not  forego  my  con- 
stitutional responsibility  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  nor  will  I  forego  tlie 
Constitution  which,  when  I  came  in.  I 
swore  to  defend  and  uphold,  and  I  will. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi'esldent. 
there  is  no  shirking  of  responsibility  In 
.sending  this  election  back.  That,  too.  is 
under  the  Constitution,  and  there  is  no 
l  shirking  responsibiUty  in  recognizing 
that  New  Hampshire  has  had  one  vote 
only  on  numerous  important  issues. 

Tliere  is  no  shirking  of  responsibility 
If  we  let  these  two  contestants  see  what 
they  have  to  say  about  it.  But,  above 
everything  else,  tlie  Constitution  will  be 
observed  no  matter  which  way  we  go.  I 
point  out  when  issue  (1)  was  invoked 
it  was  Invoked  against  oui'  clear  and 
vaUd  and,  I  would  say.  constitutionally 
unquestionable  right  to  have  10  precincts 
tallied,  and  oiu-  right  to  have  Mr.  Wy- 
man's  protests  heard  after  Mi-.  Dmkln's 
were  heard.  That  is  not  justice,  and  I 
•:im  not  very  much  in  favor— I  am  not 
at  all  In  favor — of  tliat  procedure. 

I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

ExHiBrr  1 
I  From  ihe  Washington  Post,  July  28, 1975 1 

The  Empty  Senate  Seat 
It  is  incredible  that  the  Senate  should  go 
on  vacation  for  a  mouth  without  settling  the 


New  Hampshire  Senate  election  case.  But 
that  is  what  the  Senate  Intends  to  do.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Iktonsfleld  has  decided  the 
controversy  has  become  so  bitter  and  snarled 
that  further  votes  should  b«  deferred  untu 
September — without  even  any  agreement  to 
resolve  this  tedlovus  business  then.  Meau- 
while>  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have 
already  beendenled  one  Senate  vote  on  voting 
rights,  defense  policy,  tax  cuts,  jobs  legisla- 
tion and  a  host  of  other  bills.  Each  day  the 
seat  stays  empty  Is  another  day  of  denial  of 
a  whole  state's  right  to  eq\ial  representation 
iu  the  Senate. 

Partly  because  of  the  complexities  of  the 
case,  but  mostly  out  of  partisan  stubbornness, 
ihe  99  seated  senators  have  maneuvered 
themselves  Into  a  stalemate.  The  Democrats 
have  the  votes  to  keep  the  Republicans  from 
declaring  the  seat  vacant  and  clearing  the 
way  for  a  new  election  In  New  Hampshire, 
■ihe  P*publicans  hare  the  votes  to  block 
cloture  and  keep  the  Democrats  from  Im- 
posing a  solution  in  the  Senate.  The  partisan 
lines  have  gotten  more  rigid  every  week,  and 
neither  party  leaders  nor  rank-and-file  sen- 
ators seem  mclincd  to  abandon  those  lines 
and  negotiate  a  procedural  accord.  If  this 
slate  of  affairs  persists,  the  seat  could  stay 
empty-but-not-vacant  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Conceivably,  it  could  even  remain  so  for  five 
\ears  and  five  mouths,  until  the  term  of  the 
ouseated  .senator  runs  out  and  New  Hamp- 
shire voters  elect  someone  in  1980. 

Such  a  collap.se  of  governmental  compe- 
tence cries  out  for  intervention  by  some  dls- 
pas,siouate  and  decisive  force.  However,  no 
njagic  mediator  is  available.  One  side  or  the 
other  has  rejected  every  suggestion  that  the 
unresolved  Issues  be  turned  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  or  the  American  Arbl- 
iratlon  Association.  Since  this  is  not  your 
average  labor-management  dtspxite,  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  Service  can't  be  called  In  nor 
can  anyone  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
people  of  New  Hampshire  cannot  settle  the 
thing  among  themselves  unless  the  Senate 
sends  it  back.  Neither  the  President  nor  the 
courts  may  intervene  because  the  Constitu- 
I  ion  gives  the  Senate  the  power  to  judge  elec- 
tiou  cases.  There  is  no  standing  for  an  appeal 
to  Ihe  UniieU  Nations,  the  World  Court  or  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  Marines. 

Since  no  distinterested  party  can  be  called 
IU,  It  s««im3  to  us  that  the  responsibiUty  for 
an  exiraordluary  effort  to  end  the  impasse 
n  sts  more  than  ever  with  those  who  have 
Ihe  most  direct  stake  in  the  result.  By  that 
we   mean   the    two  contenders,   RepubUcan 
LouiS  C.  Wyman  and  Democrat  John  Durkin 
No  one  else  has  more  sensitivity  to  the  con- 
tern-i  of  New  Hampshire,  and  no  one  else 
has  more  influence  with  vai-ious  senators  than 
Lhe  candidates  on  whose  behalf  this  bitter 
battle  has  been  carried  on.  We  are  not  sug- 
He.-,tuig  that  Messrs.  Wyman  and  Durkin  flip 
u  com  to  see  who  should  withdraw.  But  they 
certainly  could  sit  down  together  and  try  to 
agree  on  dropping  some  challenges,  stipulat- 
ing certain  readings  of  New  Hampshire  law, 
naming  someone  to  make  the  final  taUy,  and 
recommending  a  deadUne  for  decision  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes.  If  the  two  candidates 
could  work  out  a  reasonable  way  to  a  settle- 
ment, theh-  respective  partisans  In  the  Sen- 
ate  would  have  no  excuse  for  not  taking  It. 
This  may  sound  unappealing  to  both  sides.  It 
would  Uivolve  some  concessions  and  some 
risks.  But  If  nobody  concedes  anything,  no 
one  wiU  ever  win.  That  empty  seat  can  only 
*ie  won  by  one  candidate  and  only  ii^  both  are 
mature  enough  to  risk  losing  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  dlsthi- 
guLshed  Senator  from  Pennsylvaotiia  and 


I  wish  to  be  associated  with  his  com- 
ments. 

I  woidd  like  to  go  point-by-point  be- 
cause, aside  from  the  passion  exhibited 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  thmk  it  Ls  uecessai-y  to  keep  the 
very  simple  facts  of  the  case  before  the 
American  people. 

I  do  not  til  ink  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  suggesting  tliat 
v.hen  the  Senate  sent  back  the  Smith 
Brookhart  election  they  were  acting  im- 
constitutionally,  and  this  is  exactlv  what 
happened  in  previous  Senates. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  suggest  that  he  13  the  only 
champion  of  the  Constitution  on  the  floor 
and  that  those  of  us  who  feel  it  should 
go  back  to  New  Hampshire  are  shii-king 
our  constitutional  oatli. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  tliere? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  a  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  ask,  was 
the  evidence  piusented  to  the  Senate 
ahead  of  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  going  to  get  to 
the  evidence  in  a  minute. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  article  I,  section  5, 
\\hich  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  refei's  <o,  says: 

Each  House  shall  i)e  th^  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, retiu-ns.  and  qiialiflcatious  of  lis  own 
Members. 

Now,  I  have  to  ask  si  rhetorical  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  fi-om 
Montana,  Where  does  article  I.  section  5, 
say  that  each  Hou.se  shall  be  the  judge 
of  the  elections,  i-etunis.  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  Membei-s,  and  shall  make 
such  determination  by  referring  It  to  a 
Rules  Committee  or  by  votes  on  the  Sf'n- 
ate  floor? 
It  says  nothing,  it  i.s  silent. 
What  I  am  saying  to  the  distinguislied 
Senator  fi-om  Montana  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution leaves  open  the  question  of  how 
each  House  shaU  do  this.  It  could  very 
well  be  a  Rules  Committee  determinatloii 
is  the  best  way,  or  on  the  Senate  floor 

For  myself,  feeling  politics  has  very 

much  opened  up  in  tliese  things,  they  do 

not  take  place  behind  closed  doors  and 

in  tlie  Senate  Chamber  any  more.  I  feel 

the  best  detemihiation  can  be  made  by 

the  people  of  New  Hampshiie  themselves 

This  is  tlie  open,  clean  way,  and  not 

wheel  and  deal  in  the  cloakroom  or  in  the 

Rules  Committee  or  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  happen  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the 

disUnguished  majority  leader.  I  do  not 

think  anybody  has  more  courage  than  he, 

but  on  the  issue  of  the  Constitution,  he  is 

just  plain  wrong,  and  trying  to  go  ahead 

and  i-aise  a  false  alarm,  which  Is  not  the 

case  at  all,  the  Constitution  provides  that 

we  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  qualificatioas 

of  om-  own  Membeis.  it  does  not  say  how 

we  do  it. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  now,  ahnost 
6  months,  that  a  f ai-  better  detemunation 
can  be  made  by  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. That  Is  a  far  better  mechanism  to 
use  than  sitting  here  and  negotiating  out 
what  are  the  rights  of  the  peofde  of  New 
Hampshire. 
Point  two  is  to  the  issues.  Unfortunate- 
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ly.  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  last  tune  we  hai  I  the  Issues 
discussed,  there  was  a  rollovei  right  here 
In  the  well  of  the  Senate  Chpmber  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  f  roii  Montana 
will  remember  the  Issues  had  been 
decided  a  minute  or  so  before  the  rollcall 
In  favor  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
minority  side,  and  with  1  or  2  minutes 
to  go  on  that  vote  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  scurrying  around  in  the  irell  of  the 
Chamber  here. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  t  le  Senator 
yield? 

With  no  mtnutes  left  to  go. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  With  almo;t  no  min- 
utes left  to  go. 

Votes  were  switched  and  th  e  mn jorlty 
X>oslt!on  then  prevailed. 

Yes,  we  got  taught  a  verr  valuable 
lesson  and  that  Is  that  far  Irom  being 
an  («)en  matter  that  would  bi  discussed 
and  decided  on  its  merits,  then  was  going 
to  be  a  straight  down  the  line  party 
exercise. 

So  that  I  personally  am  gong  to  fol- 
low the  admonition  of,  once  shame  on 
you,  twice  shame  on  me,  and  I  will  in- 
sist and  continue  to  do  so  oi,  resolving 
this  matter  In  the  best  possible  way, 
which  ts  to  send  it  bark  to  N  ;w  Hamp- 
shire. 

Ctoe  last  ptrint,  if  I  might,  that  each 
Senator  might  contemplate.  I  have  sev- 
eral of  my  staff  and  constituents  that  re- 
cently spent  some  time  in  Ni  iw  Hamp- 
shire and  they  found  out  hoi  pleasant 
and  delightful  life  is  in  New  Hampshire 
uxl  the  life  in  New  Hampshire  •seems  to 
be  going  along  very  well  witti  only  one 
Senator.  If  this  takes  hold,  half  of  us  can 
be  out  of  a  job  as  prople  realiie  that  the 
business  at  the  Nation  can  as  njell  be  con- 
ducted with  one  Senator  as  iwo  Sena- 
tors. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  they  might  keep  this  In  mind  be- 
cause if  It  goes  longer  and  N^w  Hamp- 
shire continues  to  prosper  andithe  coun- 
try cont4n\»e6  to  prosper,  it  mi^t  be  de- 
termined by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
to  cut  the  size  of  this  Chamber  in  half. 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  would  not  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Wt»t  I  am  saying  is  tliat  wpether  we 
cut  it  In  half  or  whether  both  Senators 
ought  to  go  ahead,  or  do  not  seat  either, 
the  fact  is  that  If  there  Is  a  violation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitutionl  It  Is  the 
way  this  matter  is  being  hand! 

Never  before  have  we  goiie  ^hend  and 
not  seated  anyone.  We  have  seated  some- 
body without  prejudice  to  the  person 
that  was  appealing.  I 

But  the  problem  is  that  j  this  was 
Mictey  Moused  right  from  the  beginning, 
Mr.  Majority  Leader.  We  did  hot  foUow 
our  precedents.  | 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ifr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  going  to  have  to  a«k  for  the 
regiUar  order.  The  distinguished  leader 
Is  entitled  to  some  time,  but  they  have 
had  16  minutes  now;  the  standing  order 
Is  1«  minutes  each.  I  win  not  ftsk  for  It, 
Mr.  President. 

The  ACrmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wes^i  Virginia 
makes  a  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  jould  like 
the  leader  to  have  a  chance. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  t2ie  Republican 
leader 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  tiie  minority 
leadei'. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  Did  the  Senator, 
during  the  course  of  his  discourse,  uso 
the  piu-ase,  "straight  party  line"  in  rela- 
tion to  tills  matter? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  for  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  side,  notably  Mr.  Allen  and 
two  or  three  otliers.  there  hss  been  party 
discipline  exercised  by  the  majority  on 
the  votes  on  their  side. 

Mr.  li^ANSFIELD.  Tlie  only  straight 
party  line  has  been  on  the  Republican 
side  and  there  has  not  been  a  straight 
party  line  on  the  Democratic  side,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Republican  posi- 
tion is  not  to  have  the  matter  resolved 
here  at  all,  but  send  it  back  to  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
answer? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  answered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  In  other  words, 
then,  I  will  state  the  answer.  The 
Republicans  have  been  solid  at  all  times. 
There  have  been  divisions  within  the 
Democratic  Party  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  not  just  one.  but  more  than  one. 
on  a  number  of  occai;ions.  and  then 
as  far  as  cloture  is  concerned  there  has 
been  four  that  I  can  recall  offhand,  so 
as  far  as  the  straight  party  line  matter  is 
concerned,  that  is  a  Republican  truism, 
but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  does  not 
hold  water,  and  I  know  the  Senator  would 
agree? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  agree  that  the 
Republican  position  of  sending  it  to  New- 
Hampshire  has  been  adhered  to  and 
there  has  been  response  on  the  other  side 
that  was  shared. 

But  when  we  got  to  the  issues,  the 
arm  twisting  exercise  Uiat  took  place  in 
the  well  was  incredible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  arm  twist. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  saw  a  lot  of  votes 
change  so  very  fast. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
may  sum  up. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  pi-efer  to  sum  up  by  yielding,  if 
I  may,  a  brief  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  pointing  out  only  this.  Our  view 
is  that  It  was  unconstitutional  to  denj' 
Mr.  Wyman  the  seat  in  the  first  place 
when  he  had  a  certificate  by  a  two-vote 
majority,  and  It  is  against  the  rules  of 
this  Chamber  for  votes  to  be  changed  in 
the  well  after  a  motion  for  the  regular 
order  has  been  made. 

I  jield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  no  remainder  of  time. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  remainder  of  time. 

Mi-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  not  raise 
a  point  of  order,  but  there  is  no  remain- 
der of  time.  The  time  ha."?  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  yielding. 

I  might  make  one  observation.  I  would 
say  up  to  now  the  Republican  or  miuor- 


itj-  positiou  lias  been  the  bipartisan  posi- 
tion. Tlie  majority  party  has  had  the 
straight  partisan  position  because  ours 
has  been  votes  cast  by  both  Democrat 
and  Republican.  Tliat  makes  our  posi- 
tion bipartisan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Sei;ator 
yield? 

That  is  the  mast  unusual  explanation 
I  have  ever  heard  of  bipartisanship. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinctive character  that  has  been  applied 
to  my  observation  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  In 
point  out  one  thing.  Back  on  January  3, 
1953.  the  Republican  Party  controlled 
the  Senate  at  that  time  and  Senator 
Taft  requested  that  Senator  Chavez 
should  be  peimitted  to  take  the  oath 
and  be  seated  without  prejudice,  and  it 
•was  done. 

At  no  time  was  any  charge  or  sug- 
gesting of  election  fraud  or  irregularity 
made  against  the  Senator. 

So  even  though  this  was  a  Republican 
body  controlled  by  the  Republican  Party, 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  a  Democrat,  was 
seated  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  there? 

What  was  the  vote  differential  be- 
tween Senator  Chavez  and  his  opponent 
at  tliat  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  Is  right  here  in 
the  Record.  I  would  say  it  Is  more  than 
two  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  considej-ably 
more  tlian  two. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  the  basic 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  this  Senate  this  year  seated 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  despite  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  contest  and.  If  I  re- 
call correctly,  the  difference  was  some- 
where between  4,000  and  5,000  votes  in 
Mr.  Bellmon's  favor,  so  there  is  no  ques- 
tion there. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  basic  principle  is  still  valid.  Tliat 
is,  onlj'  Mr.  Wyman  held  and  holds  a 
valid  certificate  of  election. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  the  majority  and 
ir.iiKjrity  leaders  lias  expued. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Por.D)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

PK'POSED   LEGIBLAIION   Rr.L.ATINr.   TO  AtlTOMO- 
BILE   ESUSSION  St&NOARDS 

A  roDununlcatton  from  the  President  or 
th©  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legiBlatiozi  rclaUng  to  automobile 
emission  standards  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
PnoposED  Legislatiok  bt  the  Secretary  of 

COMM£aCE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  PnWlc  Works  and  Economic 
Derelopment  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorlzatlon-s  for  a  3-year  period  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  ou 
PubUo  Works. 
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Proposed  Amendment  to  Request  fob  Appro- 
priations FOB  THE  Department  or  AcRictix- 
TURE — (S.  Doc.  94-94)  - 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
ihe  fiscal  year  1976  iu  the  amount  of  $3,137,- 
095,000  .lud  for  the  transition  period  July  1 
lUrough  September  30,  1976,  Ui  the  amount 
of  $788,883,000  for  the  Depaitmeut  of  Agi-1- 
lUlivu-e  (wiih  accompanying  papers);  lo  the 
Vcomniitiee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Report  of  tiif  SECRtXARY  of  Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ti-ansporta- 
lion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
from  the  di'iver  education  evaluation  pro- 
tiram  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Rkport  op  a  he  Assistant  Sixhetary  or 
Defen.se 

A  letter  from  the  Assi-slani  Secretary  of 
Defeu.se  transmitt-inH:  a  li.st  of  contract  avard 
iialea  for  the  pericKl  July  15,  to  October  15. 
1976  (with  accumpanying  papers);  lo  tlie 
Committee  on  Arnieil  .Services. 

PROPosi-n  Acr  bv  the  Council  or  thk 
District   op   Columwa 

A  letter  from  the  Chniinian  of  rhe  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  an  act 
adopted  by  the  Council  establishing  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Council  areas  and  single-mem- 
ber districts  (Willi  accompfuiying  papeis); 
to  the  Committee  on  ihe  Di^-iirifi  of  Cohua- 
bl.T. 

Hi  I'ORi  CI  rHfc  Ofii;  t  ok  tjik  DlstrI'-i  of 
Columbia  Auditor 
K  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Audltx>r  T.raui5mllting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Depannient  of  Human  Resources 
Personnel  Funding  (with  an  Rccompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Amendments  to  the  Bitjcet  of  the  Energv 
Research  and  Devflopmfnt  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
nihiistratlon  summarising  the  etfecis  of  pi'o- 
posed  amendments  on  ERDA's  programs  and 
showing  the  changes  being  requested  as  com- 
pared to  the  original  budget  submitted  to 
Congress  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
.To)  lit  Committee  on  Atumlc  Energy. 

liEPORTS    OF   THE   I.AIMlGBATION   AXD 

Naturalization  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Commiesioner  of  tlie 
Immigration  and  Natmalization  Service 
transmitting,  pui-suaut  to  law,  reports  coti- 
cerniug  visa  petitions  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Service  covering  the  period 
May  16  through  May  30,  1975  (with  accom- 
PiUiylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I'r.oposED  Regulation  of  the  Depahtmpnt 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Wixfabb 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  lo 
tiie  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfai-e  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  regiilation  entitled, 
■■Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program"  (with 
.locompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  refen-ed  as  Indicated. 

By  the  ACTTNa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  : 
Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    No.    71 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on  ApproDrla- 
tlous: 


"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  71 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
funding  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance    Administration     budget     in     such 
amount  as  will  not  reduce  the  fvmds  allo- 
cated towards  the  education  and  training 
of  law  enforcement  officials 
■'Whereas,  in  recent  years  there  hns  been  a 
marlced  increase  in  the  crime  rate  across  the 
nation,  to  the  extent  of  being  a  real  threat 
'  o  the  orderly  functioning  of  society;  and 

'Whereas,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
'lie  first  line  of  defense  agam.st  crime  Ui  the 
conununity  is  the  local  law  enforcement 
M^tnioy:  and 

"Wiiereas.  the  purpose  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  is  to  assist 
.state  and  local  government  to  reduce  crime 
and  ar,  iiiis  time  approximately  ten  percent 
of  ail  unifoi'med  police  in  this  countn.'  have 
been  trained  with  Hssistance  tmn\  the  Law 
Euforcemeut  Aissistance  Adminlsirailon;  and 
•'Whereas,  (he  I^w  Enforcfment  Education 
Program  is  the  particuifir  program  which 
•provides  the  financial  assistance  for  the  edu- 
cation of  local  Irtw  enforcement  ofllcers  and 
tills  vital  program  would  be  dlrecilv  affected 
by  a  cut  in  the  budget  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
n)ent,  Assistance  Administration. 

Iherefore.  be  St  resolved  Ijy  tlie  Senate  of 
'ihe  Legilslaiure  of  Louisiana,  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring,  tliat  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  me- 
morialized to  maintain  the  budget  of  the  Law 
Enfoi-cement  Assistance  Administration  at 
iuch  a  level  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
<  at  ion  Program  may  continue  in  operation 
at  present  level  of  etfectiveuess  or  above. 

"Be  \t  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  house  of  the  Congress." 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  97, 
iidopced  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
lrf>uisla>ia;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

•SFNATE    CONCtRRKNT    Rt'WLUTlON     NO.     97 

■  .\  concurrent  re.solutiou  to  memorialize  the 
United  States  of  America  to  pass  United 
.States  House  of  Represeut.aTive3  Resolu- 
'  lou  335  in  order  to  establish  a  House  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  problem  of  United  States 
servicemen  presently  designated  as  mtss- 
iug  hi  action  as  a  result  of  military  oper- 
ations in  Southeast  Asia 
"Whereas,   there   e.xists   a   grave   national 
concern  with  respect  to  those  United  State.9 
servicemen  presently  designated  as  mlsshig 
in  action  as  a  result  of  military  operations  In 
Southeast  .Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  the  aljsence  of  con- 
clusive information  concerning  the  plight 
of  these  United  States  servicemen  designated 
as  missing  in  action,  the  famutes  of  such 
servicemen  have  experienced  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod of  anxiety  and  uncertainty;  and 

"Wliereas,  the  families  of  these  service- 
men designated  as  missing  in  action  have 
admirably  displayed  sustained  strength  and 
courage  under  very  trying  cii-cumstauces; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  United  States  servicemen 
designated  as  missing  in  action  have  by 
their  many  acts  of  valor  exemplified  the 
highest  ideals  of  patriotism  and  heroism  In 
their  service  to  the  United  States  and  those 
prhiciples  for  which  It  stands;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Sates  of  America;  In 
due  recognition  of  such  patriotism  and  her- 
oism, owes  these  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies an  iuceesaut  obligation  to  aacert«an  the 
true  plight  of  all  such  brave  Amerlcaii.s;  and 
"Whereas,  Michael  B.  Varnado,  a  native 
resident  of  th©  state  of  Louisiana  and  a 
United  States  Army  helicopter  pilot  in  South- 
east Asia,  has  not  been  conclusively  account- 
ed for  since  May  2,  1070;  when  his  aircraft 
was  sliot  down  by  enemy  weapons  flre;  and 


"Whereas,  the  parts^*^-:  of  Michael  B.  Varna- 
do have  continually  received  conflicting  re- 
ports as  to  the  trtie  plight  of  their  son;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  great  sorrov/ 
and  anguish  associated  xvlth  the  death  of  a 
clo.se  relative  or  friend,  there  exists  a  great 
need  for  conclusiveness  and  accurateness  In 
♦he  reporting  procedures  concerning  the 
plights  of  these  United  States  servicemen 
presently  designaipd  as  missing  In  action  as 
ii  re.sult  of  miiitaiT  operations  in  Southeast 

A.slH. 

"Therefore.  i)0  ii  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legtslatiire  of  L-nii*3ia'ia,  the  House  of 
Representatives  tliereof  concurring,  that  the 
Congrew  of  the  United  States  of  America 
IK  hereby  memorja)i-'<»d  to  pa.ss  United  States 
House  of  Represi^ir.Btiveo  Resolution  335,  in 
order  to  establi.sli  a  House  Committee  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
.study  of  the  problem  of  United  States  t>erv- 
icemen  preseutiy  de.siKiiated  as  missing  in 
aftion  H.s  a  reouli  of  niiiiiary  opera  (ions  iit 
Southeast  Asia. 

"Be  it  furtiier  reryjlvod  that  copies  of  liiis 
Concurrent  Rt-.soUu  ion  .shall  be  traubuiiti  ed 
to  each  of  tlie  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Congre.-sioiial  Delegation,  the  speaker  of  tlie 
Cnlttd  Btntes  House  of  Representatives,  the 
president  of  tiie  Utii'^d  States  Senate  und 
the  president  or  the  United  States  of 
America." 

^>e^ate  CoiKurreut  R>>solution  No.  55 
Mdopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida;  lo  the  Cominitree  on  Post  Oflice  unit 
t;ivii  Service: 

A   concurrent   resoiu'ion   to   urge   and   tt- 
quest  the  Louisiana  Congressional  delejta- 
lion    to    take    v.hatever   .steps    tliey   deem 
ueces.saiy  to  a-ssure  that  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Ch.isus  will  conduct  a  more 
accurate  ccidmus  in  tiie  future 
'Wherea.<!,   the   United  States  census   lins 
liT-eu  conducted  ia  such  a  manner  that  so- 
cIhI,    economic,    and    political    factors   have 
influenced,  and  in  part  caused,  a  question- 
able margin  of  error  therein,  affording  note- 
worthy discrepaiicies  in  federal  funding  on 
the  state  and  local  level  which  the  citisiens 
of  Louisiana  fet-i  shouid  be  corrected  m  the 
fvu-ui-e;  and 

•  Wheieiis,  the  education  of  the  public  to- 
ward the  necessity  of  an  accurate  census, 
providing  information  to  them  as  co  the 
l»eueflts  which  may  accrue  on  the  basis  of 
the  census,  might  contribute  to  and  assist 
iu  obtaining  a  cliiser  approximation  of  true 
and  accurate  results  in  the  census;  and 

"Whereas,  the  census  is  conducted  from 
a  25  percent  .sample  base  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation and  the  results  can  only  l>e  as  ac- 
curate as  «the  data  plotted,  and  this  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  tlie  fact  that  the  census 
funding  is  based  on  one  dollar  per  sample 
person  hiterviewed.  which  economically  cur- 
tails the  hiring  of  qualified  personnel  with 
an  expertise  in  demography  and  statistical 
analysis  so  vitally  necessary  for  the  accuracy 
in  the  conduct  of  such  a  census;  and 

"Whereas,  this  situation  often  has  the 
effect  of  perpetuating  the  necessity  of  dis- 
trict directors  being  political  appointees  who 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  lack  the  ueces- 
sai-y  expertise  in  demography  ana  statistical 
analysis  and  the  ability  to  follow  up  with 
checks  and  balances  on  the  Uiformation  olj- 
taiued:  and 

"Whereas,  a  combination  of  these  social, 
economic,  and  political  factors  has  produced 
census  figures  wliich  have  been  shown,  b.\ 
subsequent  censuses  or  by  other  demographic 
tools,  to  be  siguificancly  inaccurate,  and  these 
errors,  due  to  the  uoe  of  the  census  for  n\i- 
merous  governmental  progiams,  aie  com- 
pounded countless  times  over  in  the  applica- 
tion and  implementation  of  such  programs. 

"Therefore,  be  it  re.90lved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Bepre.'wsntativea  tloereof  concurring,  that  the 
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legislature  does  hereby  urge  an  1  request  the 
LouIbUqa  Concessional  delegitlon  to  take 
whatever  steps  they  deem  necsssary  to  as- 
sure that  the  Bureau  of  the  Cei  sua  will  oou- 
duct  a  more  accurate  census  in  t!  le  fature. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  4  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  House  o: '  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  of  the  1  Jolted  States 
Congress,  to  each  member  of  tbe  LovOslana 
Congressional  delegation,  to  th;;  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  tl  e  Honorable 
Gerald  B.  Ford." 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolut  on  No.  109 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  x)uii>iaua;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj : 

SOTATB    CoNCXJlREIfT    RESOttTO  JK    No.    109 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  appl  y  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  »  conyentlon 
to  propose  an  amendment  tc  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States 
"Whereas,  an  ever-increasing  public  debt 
Is  inimical  to  the  general  welfar »  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  national  deb.  Is  already 
dangerously  high  and  any  furt:  \et  Increases 
will  be  harmful  and  costly  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  a  continuous  progr  vca.  of  deflclt 
financing  by  the  federal  govert  ment  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  supportl  ig  the  infla- 
tionary conditions  presently  existing  In  this 
country  and  therefore  has  be*  n  the  chief 
factor  in  reducing  the  value  oi  the  Ameri- 
can currency;  and 

'Whereas,  payment  of  the  1  scrensed  In- 
terest required  by  the  ever-lnc -easing  debt 
wwild  Impose  ftn  undue  hardsMp  on  those 
with  hiced  inc^mes^nd  those  in  1  ower  Income 
brackets:  and         * 

•Whereas,  it  is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
either  thla  «r  futiu^  generatlona  to  continue 
such  a  practice  of  deficit  spend  Lag  particu- 
larly saice  thla  would  possibly  deplete  omr 
supply  of  national  resources  for  future 
generatioQs;  and 

"Whereas,  by  constantly  inc^e^sing  deflclt 
financing  the  federal  govemmeit  has  been 
allowed  to  allocate  conslderabe  funds  to 
xvasteful  and  In  many  Instances  nonbene- 
ficial  public  programs:  and 

"Whereas,  by  limiting  the  fedsral  govern- 
ment to  spend  only  the  reveni  es  that  are 
estimated  will  be  collected  in  a  given  fiscal 
year,  except  for  certain  speclfltd  emergen- 
cies, thla  could  possibly  resull  in  greater 
selectlTltf  of  federal  government  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  tvhlch  would 
depend  upon  the  wUMngness  ol  the  public 
to  pay  additional  taxes  to  finance  such  pro- 
granw;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  provision  In  Article  V 
of  the  Constttutton  of  the  Unite  d  States  for 
amending  the  Constitution  by  the  Congress, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states,  calling  a  con- 
vention for  proposing  amendn^ents  which 
shall  l)e  valid  to  all  Intents  aiid  purposes 
when  ratified  by  the  legislaturJs  of  three 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or]  by  conven 
tlonj  In  three- fourths  thereof,  ai  the  one  o* 
the  other  mode  of  ratification 
posed  by  the  Congress. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  |  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
of  Representatives  thereof  cone 
we  do  hereby  make  application, 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  ofTthe  United 
States,  to  the  Congress  of  the  U|ilted  States 
to  call  a  convention  of  the  several  states  for 
the  proposing  of  the  following  amendment 
to  the  Cow*ltutk)a  of  the  United  States: 
"amendment  — 
■SKcnoN  1.  Except  a«  provldecj  in  Section 
3,  the  Congress  shall  make  no  appropriation 
lor  any  a*sal  year  If  the  resulting  total  oC 


ay  be  pro- 


the  House 

ring,  that 

pursuant  to 


approprlaUooa  for  sucb  fiscal 
exceed  the  total  revenues  of 
States  tor  atich  fiscal  year. 


rear  would 
the   United 


"Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  no  Increase  In 
the  national  debt  and  such  debt,  as  It  exists 
on  the  date  on  which  this  article  is  ratified, 
shall  be  rejjald  during  the  one-hundred- 
rear  period  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  date  on  which 
this  article  Is  ratified.  The  rate  of  repayment 
shall  be  such  that  one-tenth  of  such  debt 
shall  be  repa id  during  each  ten-year  interval 
of  such  one-hmidred-year  period. 

•  Sec.  3.  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency, as  declared  by  the  Congress,  the  appli- 
cation of  Section  1  or  Section  2  of  this 
^article,  or  both  such  sections,  may  be  sus- 
pended by  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representative.?  by  an  affirmative  vote  oi' 
three-fourths  of  the  authorized  membership 
of  each  such  house.  Such  suspension  shall 
not  be  effective  past  the  two-year  term  of 
the  Congress  which  passes  such  resolution, 
and  if  war  or  an  emergency  continues  to 
exist  such  suspension  must  be  reenacted  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  herein. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  which  begin  more 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
this  article  is  ratified." 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  applica- 
tion by  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Lou- 
isiana constitutes  a  continuing  application 
in  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stiiuUon  of  the  United  States  xmtll  at  least 
two- thirds  of  the  leglslatvires  of  the  several 
states  have  made  similar  applications  pur- 
suant to  Article  V,  but  If  Congress  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  identical 
with  that  contained  In  this  Resolution  before 
January  1,  1976.  thla  application  for  a  con- 
vention of  the  several  states  shall  no  longer 
lie  of  any  force  or  effefct. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  duly  at- 
tested «^y  of  this  Resolution  be  Immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Statew,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  BepresentaUves  erf  the  United 
States;  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  state;  and  to  each  house  of  each 
state   legislature   In   the  United   States." 

Senate  Memorial  No.  1384  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Memobiai,  No.  1384 
■  A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  urging  Congress  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  allow  the  continuation  of  agrl- 
ciUtural  activities  tu  the  Hole-in-the- 
Donut  area  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park. 

"Whereas,  the  Hole-in- the-Douut  area  of 
the  Everglades  National  Park  Is  a  unique  and 
extremely  productive  farming  area  which  has 
been  In  agricultural  use  for  over  60  years 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Hole-ln-the-Donut  area  was 
excluded  from  the  original  boundaries  of  the 
park  In  recogniUon  of  Its  value  for  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  use.  and 

"Whereas,  in  1970.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  authorized  the  acquisition  of 
agricultural  holdings  In  the  park,  Including 
the  Hole-ln-the  Donut  area,  and  legislation 
was  enacted  requiring  all  farming  to  cease 
on  the  government-acquired  lands  within 
the  Hole-ln-the-Donut  area,  and 

"Whereas,  individual  efforts  by  growers 
over  the  past  6  years  to  reach  a  compromise 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  allow  farming  to  continue  have  been 
fruitless,  and 

"Whereas,  the  remaining  agrteultviral  leases 
for  the  8.500-plia  acres  farmed  In  the  Hole- 
in-the-Donut  area  thte  year  will  expire  on 
June  30. 1975,  and 

"Whereas,  an  Independent  study  of  farm- 
ing In  the  Hole-tn-the-Donut  area  Indicates 
that  there  Is  no  history  of,  and  no  Indica- 
tion of  future  eiiVlronmental  damage  as  a 
result  of  farming  in  the  area,  and 

"Whereas,  the  cessation  of  farming  in  the 
Hole-ln-the-Donut  area  vlll  have  extremely 


severe  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
impacts  as  it  wiU  lead  to  the  virtual  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hole-ln-the-Donut  area's  tomato 
Industry,  which  during  a  certain  6-week  peri- 
od produces  up  to  half  of  all  the  tomatoe«; 
pac4ced  In  the  United  States,  and  the  unem- 
ployment of  thousands  of  farmworteis,  and 

"Whereas,  the  continuation  of  farming  in 
the  Hole-ln-the-Donut  area  Is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  and  the  park  itsell. 
as  well  ns  of  the  people  of  norlrta.  Now. 
thereXore. 

"Be  it  re.'^olved  by  the  Legisl>iture  of  the 
State  of  Florida : 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  l.<! 
vu-geutly  requested  to  immediately  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  allow  the  continuation 
of  farming  in  the  Hole-iu-the-Donut  area  oi 
the  Everglades  National  Park  by  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  long  term  agri- 
cultural lease  of  5,000  acres  within  that  area. 

"Be  it  fiuther  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  oi 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  Stfites  House  of  Representative."?,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  tf> 
the  United  States  Congress." 

Resolution  No.  138  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Ponape  District,  Eastern  Caro- 
line Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  No.  1S8 
"A  resolution  respectfully  reqiiesting  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory to  cease  and  desist  from  any  and  all 
activities  and  negotiations  with  separate 
ciisiricts   of   Micronesia:    to   allow  Mlcro- 
nesians  to  exerclFe  their  right  of  self-de- 
ternxination;    and   urging   the   peoples  ol 
Micronesia  to  utilize  the  central  legisla- 
tive  body   iu   determining    their   future: 
directing  the  Ccwamlttee  ou  Judiciary  and 
Government    Relations    to    exercise    an\ 
means  necessary  In  ensuring  the  fulflU- 
ment  of  the  Intent  and  ptirpose  of  thi.s 
Resolution;  and  for  other  piuposes 
"Whereas,  it  is   the  sense   of  the  Third 
Ponape  District  Legislature,  Sixth  Regul.-ir 
Session,  1975,  that  the  United  States,  as  Ad- 
luUiistering  Authority  for  the  Trvist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  is  obligated  un- 
der  the   United   Nations   Charter   and   Uie 
Trusteeship  Agreement  of  the  Former  Jap- 
anese Mandated  Islands  to  foster  the  poUti- 
cal,   economic,   social   and  educational   ad- 
vancement of  the  Inhabitants  of  Micronesiij 
and  to  promote,  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  development  of  the  Territory  toward 
self-sufficiency  and  self-government;  and 

"Whereas,  It  U  also  the  sense  of  this  Leg- 
islature that  because  of  the  smallness  and 
Isolated  nature  of  the  islands  c*  Micronesia. 
and  because  of  the  limited  resources,  per- 
sonnel, and  labor  force  available  in  the  Trust 
Territory,  economic,  social  and  poUtlcal  ad- 
vancement toward  self-sulflclency  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  a  high  degree  of 
political  cooperation  and  economic  interne-  ' 
tion  between  and  among  the  districts  of 
Micronesia;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  long  tradition  of 
consolidated  administration  by  the  German, 
the  Japanese  and  the  American  administra- 
tions, and  despite  repeated  protests  by  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  strong  criticism 
by  the  1973  United  Nations  Visiting  Team 
to  the  Trust  Terrttory,  tlie  United  States,  In 
promoting  its  own  territorial  and  military 
Interests  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
has  Instituted  separata  status  negotiations 
with  the  political  aubdivlalon  of  the  Trust 
Territory  Government  known  as  the  Mariana 
Islands  District  for  Its  Incorporation  into 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  Initiated 
these  separate  negotiations  with  thla  Un- 
porUnt  segment  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  which  la  rich  tn  poten- 
tial  for  economic   and   social    growth   and 
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equipped  by  the  United  States  with  the 
most  highly  developed  Infrastructure  of 
all  the  islands  of  Micronesia,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  crucial  Importance 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  the 
future  development  and  economic  vitality 
cf  the  remainder  of  Micronesia;   and 

"Wt>ereas,   the   unprecendented   action   of 

iie  United  States  Government  in  nego- 
tiating separately  with  the  Mariana  Inlands 
Uistrici>  has  unwittingly  fncouraged  various 
iiitertpst  groups  within  the  other  districts  of 
Micronesia  to  exploit  the  {xioslbllitles  of  as- 
serting the  right  of  separate  status  negotla- 
T  ions  at  a  time  when  the  Trust  Territory  is 
faced  with  political  and  economic  crisis,  sig- 
nificantly jeopardizing  the  viability  of  our 
central  legislative  body  and  the  fragile  thread 
of  unity  in  Micronesia  so  esseni  ial  lor  the 
maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity  and 
economic  vitality  in  the  Trust  Territory;  and 

■"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
through  repeated  acts  and  resolutions,  and 
the  esteemed  traditional  leaders  of  the 
islands  of  Micronesia,  assembled  in  con- 
ference, by  resolution  and  petition,  have 
sought  in  every  way  possible  to  counteract 
the  disruptive  activities  of  the  Administering 
Authority  which  are  resulting  in  the  frac- 
tloniallzation  and  dlsunificatlon  of  Micro- 
nesia; and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has 
further  sought  to  enable  all  the  people  of 
Micronesia  to  decide,  in  accordance  with  duly 
established  and  recognized  means  of  demo- 
cratic political  expression,  what  form  of 
political  status  and  future  government  Is 
best  for  them,  by  calling  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  with  delegates  representing  every 
district  of  Micronesia  to  convene  in  July, 
1975;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  tn 
its  most  recent  Regular  Session  passed  legis- 
lation calling  for  a  national  referendum  not 
later  than  July  12,  1975,  which  among  other 
things,  will  seek  to  determine  whether  the 
people  of  Micronesia  wish  to  continue  the 
unified  nature  of  Micronesia;  now,  therefore, 

•Be  It  resolved  by  the  Third  Ponape  Dis- 
trict Legislature,  Sixth  Regular  Session,  1975, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ponape 
District,  that  the  Administering  Authority 
of  the  Tr\ist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
is  hereby  respectfxiUy  requested  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  and  all  activities  and  nego- 
tiations with  the  separate  political  subdivi- 
sions of  Micronesia  which  disrupt  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  Micronesia  In  order  to 
promote  Its  own  territorial  and  military  goals 
within  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  to  allow  the  people  of  Micronesia, 
through  their  Inherent  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, to  develop  for  themselves  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  government  of  Micro- 
nesia; and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  all  the  peoples 
of  Micronesia  are  hereby  humbly  requested 
and  beseeched  to  utUlze  the  legal  modes  of 
self-expression  provided  by  the  central  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Trust  Territory  Oovem- 
ment  to  determine  the  future  of  Mlcroneola, 
and  to  approacli  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion for  Micronesia  with  open  minds  and  a 
sense  of  cooperation  necessary  to  ensure  a 
viable  poUtlcal  future  for  all  the  peoples  of 
Micronesia;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary  and  Governmental  Relations  of 
tiie  Ponape  District  LeglsUture  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  exercise  any  means 
necessary,  court  action  or  otherwise,  to  en- 
sile that  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this 
Resolution  is  realized;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies  ^ 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
United  Nation*  Trusteeship  CouncU,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Ambassador  Franklin 
Haydn  Williams,  each  of  the  United  States 


Congressmen  and  Senators,  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee 
en  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  the  Presiding  Officers 
of  all  six  District  Legislaciu-es  In  the  Trust 
Territory,  tlie  Pre-Convention  Committee  of 
the  Micronesian  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  the  Traditional  Leac^ers  of  Micronesia." 
House  Resolution  No.  44  of  the  Legislature 
cf  tlie  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Commiitea 
on  Poreijn  Relations: 

"House  Resolution  41i 
'  Whereas.  A  femal*  civilian  American 
cii.lzen  has  been  held  by  Commtmlst-con- 
irolled  police  for  at  least  three  w6ek3  with- 
out formal  charges  and  was  nioved  from 
police  headquarters  to  the  offices  of  the  for- 
mer Center  for  National  Documentation  for 
formal  interrogation,  according  to  police 
-sources;  and 

"Whereas,  The  center  formerly  carried  out 
investlgatlo.n  of  political  Infractions  but  was 
ordered  disbanded  after  last  month's  de  facto 
take-over  of  power  by  the  Communist  Pathet 
Lao;  and 

"Whereas.  U.S.  Embassy  officials  said  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  move  and  requested 
to  visit  the  prisoner,  who  has  been  held 
since  her  aiTest  ou  June  4.  1975,  despite  laws 
forbidding  the  detention  of  prisoners  for 
more  than  21  hours  without  formal  chai-ges 
being  made,  but  there  has  been  no  reply 
to  that  request;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  Department  reported 
that  an  American  Consulate  official  was  al- 
lowed to  see  the  prisoner  In  her  cell  on  June 
6  and  understood  that  she  would  be  released 
on  the  condition  she  leave  the  country,  but 
no  expulsion  order  was  issued  and  she  was 
not  released;  and 

"Whereas,  About  a  week  later  the  prisoner 
told  an  Associated  Press  Reporter,  through  a 
window  in  the  wooden  police  station  where 
she  was  then  held:  "I  don't  know  why  I  am 
being  held.  I  have  been  here  seven  days.  They 
kept  me  In  two  sets  of  handcuffs  until  yester- 
day."; and 

"Whereas.  Pathet  Lao  Radio  and  the  Lao- 
tian news  agency  have  accused  the  prisoner 
of  working  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  an  attempt  to  smuggle  American 
T-28  fighter-bombers  out  of  Laos,  but  those 
charges  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Lao- 
tian government,  which  told  State  Depart- 
ment officials  It  had  issued  no  such  Infor- 
mation; and 

"Whereas,  The  prisoner,  Mrs.  Rosemary 
Ann  Conway,  nee  Curtln,  a  native  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
Academy. of  Our  Lady,  a  Chicago  Catholic 
school.  In  1966,  and  taught  tn  a  South  Sub- 
urban school  until  she  began  teaching  Eng- 
lish In  Laos  In  1972;  and,  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  that  we  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
expedient  to  effect  the  immediate  release  of 
Mrs.  Conway,  a  civilian  and  natural  born  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
State  of  Illinois,  from  the  Communist-con- 
tn^ed  prison  in  Laos;  and,  be  It  farther 

"Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  sent  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  two  United  States 
Senators  and  the  24  United  States  Represent- 
atives elected  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  to  the  brother  and  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Conway." 

Assembly  Resolution  Mo.  146  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 


"Joint  Resolution   No.   145 

"Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  remedy  the 
existing  deficiencies  in  the  Federal  Snpple- 
iiieutal  Security  Income  program 
■  Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  act- 
ed to  create  a  single,  national  Supplemental 
becuiity   Income   program    to   replace    more 
than  eleven   hundred   fifty  State   and   local 
programs  of  welfare  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled,  effective  January  1.  1974;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  so  acted  with  the 
express  purpose  of  creating  a  minimum  in- 
come program  under  which  those  too  old  and 
inhrm  to  support  themselves  might  live  in 
dignity,  free  of  dependency  on  the  welfare 
system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  wisdom  of  the  Cont;ress  in 
so  acting  has  been  demonstrated  in  that 
nearly  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  aged  and 
disabled  New  York  State  citizens  who 
might  never  have  applied  for  welfare"  status 
have  now  been  accepted  Into  the  ESI  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas  the  Congress,  recognizing  that 
the  basic  Federal  SSI  grant  would  be  Insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  many  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  persons,  encouraged  the 
States  to  provide  supplemental  payments  bv 
permitting  States  to  do  so  and  yet  be  forever 
"held  harmless"  at  1972  State  and  local  costs 
for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  re- 
gardless of  how  the  SSI  caseload  might  gi-ow 
after  January  1,  1974;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congre.ss  also  encouraged 
the  "cashing  out"  of  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  SSI  population  by  permitting  the 
States  to  Include  the  cash  value  of  food 
stamp  supplemental  payments  subject  to  the 
"hold  harmless"  limitations  on  State  and 
local  costs;  and 

"Whereas,  The  state  of  New  York,  on  be- 
half of  Its  two  hundred  seventy  thousand 
AABD  beneficiaries,  actively  supported  the 
cr€»tlon  of  the  SSI  program,  chose  to  sup- 
plement the  basic  Federal  SSI  grants,  and 
elected  to  cash -out  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  SSI  population,  with  the  latter  de- 
cision grounded  in  the  assumption  that  it 
was  far  better  social  policy  to  provide  ten 
dollars  monthly  to  all  SSI  recipients  rather 
than  provide  the  equivalent  amoimt  in  food 
stamps  to  the  less  than  half  of  the  SSI  popu- 
lation who  would  actually  use  them;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  has  failed  to  act 
ou  a  number  of  critical  Issues  which,  if  not 
remedied,  threaten  to  undermine  the  promi:5e 
of  the  SSI  program  for  New  York's  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  citizens,  to  wit: 

"The  Congress  has  failed  to  modify  the 
hold  harmless  mechanism  so  that  the  state 
of  New  York  and  a  number  of  other  states 
might  pass  along  Increases  In  the  basic  Fed- 
eral SSI  grant  voted  and  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress— increases  which  SSI  recipients  lu 
those  states  without  optional  supplementa- 
tion programs  are  now  benefiting  from; 

"The  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  federal 
funding  for  emergency  needs  of  the  SSI 
population — emergencies  such  as  eviction, 
utaity  disconnection,  lose  of  household  goods 
due  to  fire  or  flood  and  loss  or  theft  of  checks 
and  cash; 

"The  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  states  providing  the  cash 
value  In  Ueu  of  food  stamps  could  increase 
the  cash -out  payment  in  the  event  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps  Is  raised  nationally; 

"The  Congress  has  faUed  to  create  new  def- 
Inltions  of  disability  for  adulta  and  children 
tinder  the  SSI  program  which  would  recog- 
nize the  significant  differences  in  needs  and 
abilities  of  this  population  in  comparison 
with  those  served  by  Social  Security  insur- 
ance programs; 

•"The  Congress  hjte  failed  to  make  special 
provision  for  SSI  Ws^  claries  In   need  of 
minimal  supportive  cares^d  services  either. 
In  non-medical   congregateSlMng  facilities 
or  In  their  own  homes;  now,  thet^ore,  be  It 
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"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  _ 
States  be  and  hereby  Is  respectfi  ill 
riallzed  to  remedy  these  deflcle 
the  full  promise  of  the  Federal 
tal  Security  Income  program  will 
for  both  the  SSI  beneficiaries  an( 
of  New  York  state:  and  be  it  fu, 
"Resolved.  That  copies  oi   this 
suitably   engrossed    be    trarsmit 
President  of  the  Senate  oi  the  "" 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

and  to  each  member  of  the  

United  States  from  the  state  of 
Senate    Concurrent    Resolutio 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  ou 
"Senate  CoNciniRrNT  RrsoLimc 
'A  concurrent  resolution  to  memj)! 
president  of  the  United  States. 
ana  Congressional  Delegation, 
States  House  of  Representati\ 
ate,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
munlcatlons    Commission    to 
the  maimer  In   which   the 
casting     Service     and     related 
funded  agencies  employ  the  use 
monies   and   grants   to  produc 
piuportedly     of     a     documents  rj 
which  In  reality  serve  to  abuse 
a   significant    segment    of    the 
population  such  as  the  program 
Times  Are  Killing  Me  '  recentlj 
by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Se 
•Whereas,   the   Acadii^n   people 
culture     epitomize     the     gra 
warmth  characteristic  of  Lou 

"Whereas,    approximately    thlrt ' 
cent   of   Louisiana   citizens   are   ( 
descent  and  contribute  un.selfishlj 
velopment  of  the  economy  of  Lc 
ticularly  In  the  fields  oi  oil  and 
tlon  and  agricuUure:  and 

"Whereas,  a  significant  rnunber 
ana  state  officials,  businessmen, 
professional  men  and  women, 
cators.  clergy  and  manufacturers 
of  their  Acadian  heritage;  and 

"Whereas,  no  part  of  the  United 
surpass  southwest  and  south  Ix]-.., 
hospitality  and  genuine  friendllni  ss 

"Whereas,  those  citizens  of  I 
fectlonately  known  as  Cajuus 
been  afraid  to  deliver  an  honest 

nor  ashamed  to  exhibit  their 

or  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
and 

"Whereas,  certain  federal  ..,_.. 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Ser\  ice  - 
to  depict  a  proud,  heritage-rich 
stupid,   childish,   and   completely 
manners  and  means  through  the 
called    documentaries   such    as 
Times  Are  KUUng  Me,"  recently 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  th( 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  th« 
Representatives  thereof  conctirrm ; 
president  of  the  United  States,  th« 
Congressional  Delegation,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and 
chairman   of   the   Federal 

Commission  are  hereby 

vestlgate  the  use  ot  federal  tax 
federally  funded  agencies  and 
larly  the  Public  Broadcasting 
duclng   programs   styled    as 
which  In  fact  demean,  abuse,  and 
ethnic  or  cultural  group  of 
zens  such  as  the  program  "The 
Are  Killing  Me '. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
of  the  United  States,  the  Loulsian  k 
sional  Delegation,  the  speaker  of 
States  House  of  Representatives, 
dent  of  the  United  States  Senal ; 
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chairman   of   the   Federal   Commtuiicatlons 
Commission." 

Hotise  Joint  Resolution  No.  6-104  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  6-104 
"A  House  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Defense  to  grant  Trust  Terrltorj-  medi- 
cal referrals  special  exemption  to  the  new 
schedule  of  higher  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient medical  charges  to  be  levied  by  mili- 
tary medical  lacillties  in  Guam  and 
Hawaii. 

"Wheretvs.  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  Micronesia  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  primary  concerns 
of  the  Trust  Territory  Government:  and 

"Whereas,  until  it  has  sufficient  medical 
staff  and  equipment  in  Its  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries to  provide  emergency  medical  care 
for  severe  illnesses,  injuries,  ^>ecialized 
treatment  and  surgery,  the  Trust  Territory 
will  require  continued  reliance  xipon  mili- 
tary facilities  for  referral  care  of  Trust  Ter- 
ritory patient*  both  in  Guam  and  Hawaii: 
and 

"Wliereas.  the  Trust  Territory  Govern- 
ment has  been  formally  advised  by  the 
United  States  Singeon  General  of  the  im- 
pending increase  in  otitpatient  and  inpa- 
tient medical  charges  to  be  levied  in  mili- 
tary medical  facilities  In  Guam  and  in 
Hawaii  and  that  referral  rates  at  milltarj' 
hospitals  may  be  increased  to  i«147  «  day 
for  Micronesian.'i  begiiuiing  with  Fiscal  Year 
1976;  and 

"Whereas,  in  a  letter  dated  May  23,  1975, 
Dr.  Richard  R.  Taylor.  Department  of  the 
Army,  refused  a  request  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  the  rate  of  J66 
per  day  for  Micronesian  referral  patients  in 
military  hospit-als.  and  indicated  that  the 
rate  would  be  raised  to  $147  for  Fiscal  Year 
1976;  and 

"Whereas,  this  increase  of  more  than  one 
hundred  percent  would  effectively  reduce 
the  iiumber  of  referrals  that  could  be  made 
by  the  Trust  Territory  Government  by  one- 
half,  thereby  endangering  the  life  and 
health  of  the  citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Fiscal  Year  1976  budget  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  United  States 
Congress  under  the  assumption  that  the  re- 
ferral rate  would  remaiti  at  $66  per  day;  and 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
ha.s  a  treaty  obligation  to  'protect  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants'  of  Micronesia  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  6  (3)  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  for  the  Former  Japanese  Mhh- 
dated  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  this  decision  to  more  than  dou- 
ble the  referral  rate  for  Trust  Territory  in- 
habitants is  In  direct  violation  of  this  treaty 
obligation  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Government;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Sixth  Congress  of  Micronesia. 
First  Special  Session,  1975,  the  Senate  con- 
curring, that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
hereby  requested  to  continue  the  rate  of 
$66  per  day  for  Micronesian  refennl  patients 
in  military  hospitals;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  House  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Depeu-tments  of  Defense 
and  the  Interior,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  United  States  Congress,  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands." 

"Adopted;  July  1,  1975." 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  6-107  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 


"House  Jc>int  Resolution  No.  6-107 
"A   Hotise  Joint  resolution   requesting   the 
United  States  Congress  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $6,950,000  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  an  additional 
Jippropriation  for  fiscal  year  1976 
'■Whereas,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  was  au- 
thorized as  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Trust  Territory  for  Fiscal  Year  1975;  and 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  only 
appropriated    $8,050,000    of    the    authorized 
amount  as  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  Year  1975;  and 

•  Whereas,  the  $6,950,000  ivliich  was  not 
appropriated  included  $945,000  for  Fli^cal 
Year  1974  deficit,  $1,500,000  for  cost  in- 
creases in  Public  Works,  $100,000  for  cost 
increases  in  Tran.sportatlon  and  Communi- 
cations. $150,000  as  the  United  States  con- 
tribution to  the  preparation  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Economic  and  Social  Development' 
Plan  lor  Micronesia.  $4,055,000  for  the  piu- 
chase  of  field  trip  ships,  and  $200,000  for  the 
arcbitectural  and  engineering  fund;  and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  are  badly  needed 
in  Micronesia  to  offset  the  cost,  increases  in 
fuel  oils  and  other  supplies  to  provide  for 
planning  studies,  and  to  provide  for  urgently 
needed  held  trip  vessels;  and 

"Whereas,  because  the  $2,545,000  requested 
i'oi-  cost  increases  was  not  appropriated,  the 
government  has  had  to  request  a  reprogram 
of  $2,500,000  funds  badly  needed  for  capital 
iniprovement  projects  in  order  to  keep  tlie 
pt>v.er  plants  and  ships  operating:  and 

Whereas,  because  the  $4,055,000  requested 
for  field  trip  ships  was  not  appropriated, 
over  half  of  Micronesia's  population  living 
in  the  outer  islands  continues  to  suffer  fron? 
a  dangerously  inadequate  shipping  senice- 
ai.d 

•  Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  hi\s 
already  Indicated  that  the  request  for  these 
funds  was  Justified  by  passing  legislation 
aiuhorizing  the  appropriation  of  the  iuH 
amount  requested;  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives, Sixth  Congress  of  Micronesia,  First 
Special  session,  1976,  the  Senate  concurring, 
that  the  United  States  Congress  is  hereby  re- 
quefted  to  appropriate  an  additional  $6,- 
950.000  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  as  an  additional  appropriation  for 
Fiscal  Year  1976;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  House  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Congress." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil of  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  supporting 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  the 
subject  of  abortions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  supporting 
continuation  ot  the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  urging  funds  for  the 
creation  of  public  service  Jobs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C^TfOX-Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoruki  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


July  28,  1975 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  calls  for  reports  of 
standing  and  select  committees. 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NtJNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2195.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Working  Life;  to  provide  for  a  review  of 
the  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  Includ- 
ing implementation  of  all  Federal  laws,  reg- 
ulations, and  i>ollcles  which  imjjede  the  pro- 
ductive performance  and  efficiency  of  the 
American  economy;  to  encourage  Joint  labor. 
Industry,  emd  Government  efforts  to  Im- 
prove national  productivity  and  the  char- 
acter of  working  conditions;  to  establish 
a  Federal  policy  with  respected  to  con- 
tinued productivity  growth  and  Improved 
utilization  of  human  resources  In  the 
United  States;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-335). 


FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURES AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1975— CONFERENCE  REPORT— 

(REPT.  NO.  94-336) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJR.  6799)  to  approve  certain  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
amend  certain  of  them,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain additional  amendments  to  those 
rules,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  recalls  for  the  in- 
troduction of  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Allen)  : 

S.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemption 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
•nd  to  prxjvkle  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  ISi.  HATPTELD: 

S.  2188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  In  order  to  dls- 
oouraga  the  use  ot  electricity  and  natural 
gas  In  large  amounts  and  to  provide  mini- 
mal rate*  for  smaU  users.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S,  2188.  A  bill  to  require  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  establish  nondis- 
criminatory rates  and  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  recyclable  and  recycled  solid 
waste  materials.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commo'ce. 

8.  2190.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  *  National  Traneporta- 
tlon  Policy  which  will  roaolt  In  muTimiiTTi 
energy  efficiency  In  our  national  transporta- 
tion system.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


S.  2191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  1974  to  proV  'e 
for  a  study  of  conservation  measures  ap- 
plicable to  building  construction  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  encouraging  energy  conserva- 
tion in  such  construction,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  2192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
contributions  to  a  neighborhood  corporation 
and  to  provide  other  financial  assistance  to 
such  corporations  organized  under  State  law 
to  furnish  their  own  neighborhood  ser\  ices. 
Referred  to  the  Conimltte;  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  2193.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fl.sh  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  In  order  to  authorize  the  Sec-( 
retary  of  Commerce  to  make  loans  to  United 
States  fishermen  to  cover  the  costs  of  dam- 
ages  to   their   vessels   and   gear   by   foreign 
vessels.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  2194.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to  construct,   operate,   and 
maintain  the  McGee  Creek  project,  Oklaho- 
ma, and  for  other  purpose*.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and' Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  PracY, 
Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Brock)  : 
S.  2195.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Working 
Life;   to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  activi- 
ties of  aU  Federal  agencies  including  Imple- 
mentation of  all  Federal   laws,  regulations, 
and   policies   which    Imjiede   the   productive 
performance  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
economy;   to  encovu-age  Joint  labor.   Indus- 
try, and  Government  efforts  to  Improve  na- 
tional   productivity    and    the    character    of 
working  conditions;    to  establish  a  Federal 
policy  with  respect  to  continued  productiv- 
ity growth  and  Improved  utUlzatlon  of  hu- 
man resources  In  the  United  States;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.: 
S.  2196.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
Government  publications,  including  the  Con- 
gressional Record  received  by  Members  of 
Congress,  shall  not  be  treated  as  capital  as- 
sete,  thereby  denying  a  deduction  for  con- 
tributions of  such  publications.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.   2197.  A  bill  to  extend   the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  for  90  days. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Laxalt. 
Mr.  CuBTis,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  HsusKA,  and  Mr.  Hslms)  : 
S.  2198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1838  tO'  repeal  provisions 
relating  to  State  and  Local  employees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MONDAU:: 
S.  2199.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  42,  U.S.  Code, 
Section  603(a)(3).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2200.  A  bill  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
automobile  assistance  program  and  the  spe- 
cially adopted  housing  program  to  those  vet- 
erans qualifying  for  assistance  under  section 
361  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)    (by  request) : 
S.  2201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  oaths  and  affirmations  and  for  the 
Issuance    of    subpoenas    In    investlgatlona, 
hearings  and  proceedings  In  the  Department 


of  the  Interior.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2202.  A  bUl  to  deUy  the  use  of  funds  for 
military  cojistruction  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gravei..  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S,  2203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paper  money 
of  the  United  States  to  be  embossed  to  In- 
dicated-the  denomination  thereof.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  L. 
Tallman  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Tallman, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  67  Ex.] 
Allen  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Scott,  Hugh 

Bartlett  Ford  Sparkmau 

Byrd,  Hatfield  Weicker 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Mansfield 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
instructed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order,  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

aaik 

Cranston 

Culver 

Curtis 


Dole 

Domenici 

Ea^eton 

Fannin 

Fon« 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gravd 

Griffin 

Hanson 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Pbllip  A. 

Hartke 

HaakeU 

Hathaway 


Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson' 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnusoa 


McOee 


/ 
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MoGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muekie 

Nelson 

Nvmn 


Ptickwood 

PearsoQ 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rotb 

Sohwelker 

Scott. 

WUliam  I 
Stafford 


Ste  inls 
Ste  rens 
St«  renson 
Stole 
Syi  ilngton 
Tal  Dadge 
Thi  rmoud 
To\  er 
Tin  ney 
Yoi  ng 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
that    the   Senator   from 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Chttrch),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Eastland',  the  Senator 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Rhode  L^land  ( 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
coFF) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  WILLIAMS'  are  necessariij 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I  announce 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona   i 
WATER) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Javitsi  ,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Mathiasi,  and  the  Sena 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti  are  nece.'^sarlli 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! 
rum  is  present. 


announce 
(Mr. 
(Mr. 
klississippi 
rom  Mas- 
Senator 
),  the 
1  ^r.  Pell  ) , 
Mr.  RiBi- 
Jersey 
absent, 
that  the 
).the 

]  iELLMON  )  . 
GOLD- 

i'ork  (Mr. 

^ew,  York 

Maryland 

tor  from 

absent. 

A  quo- 


Flo  rida 
Ilaho 


tie 

P^S    ORE 


r  ew 


E  %KER  ) 


resident, 
distin- 
?r  wheth- 


t  le 


N)t 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  fir.st 
order  of  business  is  advising  and  con- 
senting to  tlie  first  uoniinati4n  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT.    Mi. 
may  I  respectfully  inquire  of 
guished  assistant  majority  lead 
er  this  is  a  filibuster  or  nor? 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD 
usual  sense,  in  regard  to  whicl 
tinguished   Republican   leader 
colleagues  have  shown  them.'^e: 
very  adept. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  want 
try  to  know  that,  in  the  opinion 
minority  leader,  this  is  a 
signed  to  prevent  us  from  haviig 
on  New  Hampshire  before  the 
shall  make  that  point  from  tin]e 
between  now  and  the  recess. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  t>r 
the  Senator  has  had  numerous 
ready.  I  think  he  has  had  eigh 
the  motion  to  send  the  matte 
New  Hampshire,  so  he  has 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  vote 

He  was  given  an  opportunity-  to  vote 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  but  what 
did  he  do?  He  moved  to  table  tlis  amend- 
ment and  he  lo.st  on  that  motic  n 

He  probably  will  get  otherj  chances 
this  week. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  we  ket  some 
other  chances  this  week,  I  sh:  ill  feel,  I 
would  say,  rather  moderate:  y  better 
about  it.  I  shall  feel  best  of  all  if  we 
were  to  succeed  in  prevailing.  V  '^e  have  a 
chance  of  prevailing  if  we  alloi :  the  roll 
to  be  called,  have  the  Senators  stay  out 
of  the  well,  and  let  the  rollca;  1  vote  be 
announced  accordingly.  One  mi  y  harbor 
the  thought,  as  the  French  sa  ',  and  In 
that  way,  one  may  march  forv^ard  with 
some  progress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thi  march- 
ing, I  think,  was  done  not  at  th  ?  request 
of  the  leadership  on  tWs  sidcflf  there 
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was  any  marching  done,  it  must  have 
been  ordered  elsewhere.  We  know  noth- 
ing about  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  Uiank  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader,  and 
I  understand  he  v.ill  now  proceed  with 
the  filibuster. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  The 
leadership  on  this  side  is  simply  reacting 
to  the  actions  that  were  evident,  begin- 
ning on  last  Saturday,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  exercising  his  right  under  the 
rules,  objected  to  my  unanimous-consent 
request  that  there  be  a  10-minute  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  today  with  a  2-minute  limita- 
tion on  statements  therein.  That  was  a 
clear  signal  that  the  Senate  was  going  to 
have  to  operate  under  rule  VII  this  morn- 
ing, and  so  the  leadership  on  this  side 
has  just  protected  itself  accordingly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  v;iU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  just 
as  soon  get  on  with  tlie  nomina  tions  but, 
yes.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  just  occurred  to 
me,  since  we  were  speaking  so  critically 
about  filibusters,  whether  it  might  not 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  get  a  time  hmi- 
tation  agreement  on  the  whole  question 
of  Durkin-Wyman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  tlie 
solution.  The  leadership  on  this  side  has 
repeatedly  made  such  a  proposal  to  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  and.  exercis- 
ing tlieir  rights,  they  have  rejected  it  re- 
peatedly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  be  in  a  mood  to  speak  about  a  time 
limitation  on  all  questions  with  respect 
to  Dui-kin-Wyman  so  we  can  bring  this 
matter  to  a  close  and  end  the  filibuster? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  tlie  regular  order.  However,  I 
will  allow  the  Republican  leader  to  an- 
swer to  question 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  appreciate  the 
chance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (continuing). 
Before  I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  do  appreciate 
the  chance,  as  an  oppressed  minority,  one 
of  the  leading  American  minority  groups, 
to  be  gi*-en  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
in  a  squeaky  sort  of  way,  every  now  and 
then. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  the  dis- 
tinguislied  Republican  leader  knows  we 
are  discussing  legislative  business  in  an 
executive  session,  which  is  not  in  order, 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  In  response  to 
what  has  been  said  about  a  possible  time 
limit,  of  course,  all  the  99  Senators  need 
to  be  consulted  on  that,  and  there  may 
be  reasons  why  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  prefer  an  opportunity 
to  send  the  election  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. But  our  problem  is  when  our  first 
and  strongest,  as  we  view  it,  our  strong- 
est, issue  of  the  25  issues  stated  In  the 
resolution,  came  up,  one  in  which  we  felt 
that  every  aspect  of  justice  would  be 
served  if  we  could  only  have  a  tally,  that 
is,  just  a  coimt,  to  see  how  many  people 
dropped  pieces  of  the  paper  in  the  ballot 
box  in  10  precincts,  just  to  count  the 


papers  not  to  count  the  votes,  we  were 
denied  that  privilege. 

That  compelled  us  to  conclude  we 
were  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority by  61  to  38,  and  that  we  have  no 
hope  of  prevailing  through  the  process 
suggested,  namely,  that  we  go  ahead 
with  a  vote  on  every  issue,  so  that  the 
majority  can  roll  us  one  by  one  34  more 
times.  We  just  do  not  like  being  rolled 
that  much. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  not  being  "rolled."  and  on  that  first 
issue  the  vote  was  not  61  to  38.  A  good 
many  Democrats  voted  with  the  Repub- 
licans, but  the  Republicans  voted  sohdly. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  will  say  to  the 
Democrats  who  voted  with  us  there  are 
some  reasonable  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  we  welcome  this  excess 
of  logic,  and  we  anticipate  more  of  il. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  there 
are  reasonable  people  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  aisle,  and  I  would  like  to  feel  that 
every  Senator  in  this  body  is  a  reasonable 
man. 

As  to  "rolling"  tlie  minority,  that  is 
pure  horseradish. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  reg- 
ular order  is  advising  and  consenting  to 
the  nomination. 

The  Senate  resumed  conside»ation  of 
the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Kemieth 
L.  Tallman  to  be  a  lieutenent  eeneral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Huyser, 
to  be  a  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  James. 
Jr.,  to  be  a  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  E. 
Schafer,  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  Y. 
Smith,  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

NOMINATION  PASSED  OVER — MAJ.  GEN.  AI.TON   I). 
SL.\DE  TO  BE  LIEUTENANT   GENERAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  next 
nomination  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Buckingham  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Oen.  Wilbur  L. 
Creech  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
iind  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  W. 
Morgan  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  Oie 
nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Evans 
to  be  a  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  Rhodes 
to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Devol  Brett,  to 
be  a  heutenant  general. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomuiation  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Felix  M.  Rogers, 
to  be  a  genei'al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tlie  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Gonge 
to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERi--Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confiimed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tlie 
nojnination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  B. 
P'urlong  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confii-med. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  G.  Lov- 
ing, Jr.,  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Marsh 
to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomuiation  is  considered 
and  confinned. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
oa  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Thei'e  Is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  rolL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  Piesi- 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  retiun  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  ? 

There  is  a  sufficierit  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Tlie  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  railed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mis.si.s.sippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Seijator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  the  Senator 
fi-om  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Rib- 
icoFF),  and  the  Senator  fiom  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fm-ther  anuotmce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft^  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — j-eas  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vot«  No.  339  Ex.] 

YEAS— 84 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Kondale 

Uontoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Hufikie 

Nelson 

Nunu 

Packwood 

Pearaoa 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Sieveuson 


Aljourezk 

Gam 

Alien 

GJeun 

Bortlett 

Gmvel 

Bayh 

Oriflln 

Beau 

Hansen 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Blden 

HOtt.PhUipA 

Brock 

Hartke 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Boilings 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  HruBka 

Cannon 

Huddlestou 

Case 

Hiimphrey 

Clark 

Inoiiye 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Culver 

Johnfiioii 

Cnrtls 

Laxalt 

Dole 

Leahy 

Domenici 

[x>nK 

Eagleton 

Magnusou 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Fong 

McClellan 

Ford 

McClur- 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 


Bnker 

Bellmon 

Buckley 

Chiles 

Church 


Thurmond 

Tower 

TwaxMS 

NAYS— 0 


Welcker 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 15 

Kpstljinrt  Pasiorc 

Cioldwater  Pell 

Javits  Ribicoff 

Kennedy  Talt 

Mathias  WUlianis 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


iegislatrt:  session 

The  presiding  officer  tMr. 
Bumpers).  The  motion  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  Senate  is  once  again  in 
legislative  session. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF 
DIEGO  GARCIA 

The  PRESIDING  Oi-FICER.  Two  hours 
having  elapsed,  tiie  Senate  will  now  i-e- 
simie  the  consideration  of  unfinisheri 
business.  Senate  Resolution  160,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Reg.  160)  disapproving 
coufjti-uciion  projec/s  on  the  Island  of  Diego 
Gijrc-la.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  the  i-d^lution,  any  debat- 
able motion,  or  appeal.  Is  limited  to  5 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis;  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carohna  <Mr.  THiniMONn). 
with  one-half  hour  each  resen-ed  for  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Willlsm  L. 
Scott>  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Taft),  in  addition  to  tlie  5  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  entitled  to  half  the  time, 
because  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  are 
both  against  tlie  re.solution  of  disap- 
proval. I  would  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  would  take 
that  up  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  because  there  has 
to  be  a  division  of  time,  and  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  it  as  the  author  of  the  i-esolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  is  making  a  i-easonable  i-equest — 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  ordei-.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloak- 
room. 

Does  tlie  Senator  from  Pemisylvania 
wish  to  proceed? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  SouUi  Carolina  Is  here.' and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  tempo- 
rarily off  the  floor.  Because  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  here,  he  can,  of 
course,  speak  for  himself.  But  I  luider- 
stand  he  is  wiUing  to  agree  to  a  rea.son- 
able  division  of  time,  if  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  also  work  it  out  that 

the  chauman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Caroluia  would  like  to  split  the 
time;  and  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  gi\  en  half  of  the  time  and 
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the  distinguished  Senator  Irom  South 
Carolina,  for  the  Senator  fiom  Missis- 
sippi, be  given  the  other  half 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  To  be  livided 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Equally. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  oi  her  haH  of 
the  time  to  be  divided  equall;'.  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  tlie  Senator  f:om  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  ii  all  right. 
That  is  a  matter  tliat  the  S<  nator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  rom  South 
Carolina  would  have  to  agre;  on.  But  I 
would  like  to  have  the  half  i  )f  the  time 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes:  1he  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  advise  that  that 
is  satisfactory  with  him  if  it  is  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  ?.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  unders  band,  then, 
tliat  half  of  the  time  would  be  under  my 
control  or  whomever  I  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ;.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  now  proceeded  tj  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1  99,  Senate 
Resolution  160,  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing construction  projects  on  the  Island 
of  Diego  Garcia. 

As  the  Senate  knows.  Diego  Garcia  is  a 
fly  specie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  (in  atoll,  so- 
called,  situated  approximately  1,000  miles 
south  of  India,  if  my  recoUec  :ion  is  cor- 
rect. The  Navy  has  been  endi  lavoring  to 
establish  a  base  in  Diego  Garc  a  since  the 
early  196Q's;  and,  over  the  op  position  of 
the  late,  great  Senator  froii  CSeorgia, 
Richard  Brevard  RusseU  anc  others,  it 
seems  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  making 
further  progress,  but  we  shall  i  see. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  rec  ommenda- 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  Un  Ited  States, 
who  had  advocated  that  the  lunds  men- 
tioned last  year — $13  million  jr  $14  mil- 
lion— be  used  for  further  c(  instruction 
purposes  on  that  flyspeck  in  the  Indian 
OceaxL 

Mr.  President,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, I  know  of  no  negotiat  ons  which 
have  been  conducted  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  Kingdom  relative  to 
the  use  of  Diego  Garcia.  I  Ignow  of  no 
treaty  which  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,]  seeking  to 
bring  about,  openly,  an  agreement  on 
this  particular  atoll.  [ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Ian  amend- 
ment was  submitted  to  S.  1517,  the  om- 
nibus foreign  relations  aujthorization 
bill,  on  Friday  last,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  PresidJfent  should 
seek  negotiations  with  the  Scivlet  Union 
to  achieve  agreement  on  mu^al  limita- 
tions of  naval  and  other  deployments  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  my  understanding  that! all  the  na- 
tions along  the  littoral— Asm  and  Af- 
rica— have  Indicated  that  tlwy  are  op- 
posed to  what  is  being  undertaken  In  Di- 
ego Garcia.  I  realize,  of  courfe.  that  we 
have  been  assured  privately-i-very  pri- 
vately— that  while  that  Is  tha  public  at^ 
titudes  of  the  nations  along  the  littoral, 
imdemeath  they  really  wan^  us  to  go 
f.hep.d. 
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I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  from  the 
Ambassadors  of  Malagasy — formerly 
known  as  Madagascar — off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  Somalia,  expressing  their 
concern  over  what  the  United  States  Is 
attempting  to  do. 

I  should  mention,  also,  that  in  addition 
to  no  treaty,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  executive  agreement — or,  if 
there  is,  it  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress — by  means  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  grants  cer- 
tain rights  to  the  United  States  on  this 
uniniiabited  fiy.speck,  this  atoll,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  has  been 
too  much  Iianky-panky  in  the  field  of 
forging  policy  so  far  as  the  military  is 
concerned.  I  lecall,  for  example,  that 
some  years  ago,  a  General  Burchinal,  I 
believe — either  the  commander  of  the 
U.S.  8th  Air  Force  in  EiuDpe  or  the 
deputy  commander — caxTied  on  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Spain.  If 
those  negotiations,  conducted  without 
the  Icnowledge  of  Congress,  had  been  put 
into  effect,  we  would  have  been  Involved, 
in  our  relationship  witli  Spain,  to  par- 
ticipate imder  certain  circumstances  on 
tlie  African  continent.  Fortunately,  that 
was  foimd  out  in  time. 

I  do  not  blame  General  Burchinal.  be- 
cause he  was  acting  under  instructions. 
But  I  do  not  Uke  the  idea  of  negotiations 
being  carried  on  in  behalf  of  this  country 
in  that  maimer :  because  when  they  are, 
the  civilians,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
supreme  in  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  left  out  in  the  cold  and  are  pre- 
sented with  facts  when  it  is  too  late, 
usually,  to  do  anything. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  treaty 
uith  the  United  Kingdom  which  gives  us 
rights  on  Diego  Garcia.  I  know  of  no 
executive  agreement  whicii  gives  us 
rights  on  Diego  Garcia,  though  I  antici- 
pate that  there  may  well  be  one.  I  have 
tried  for  years  to  find  out  about  it.  and 
so  far  I  must  admit  failure. 

What  the  countries  bordering  the  In- 
dian Ocean  want  is  an  ocean  of  peace, 
a  sphere  of  peace.  What  our  Navy  wants 
Is  to  spread  itself  halfway  around  the 
world,  and  what  I  think  the  significance 
is  is  the  closeness  of  Diego  Garcia  to  the 
oilfields  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  significance  also  is  that  this  means 
the  start  of  a  three-ocean  Navy.  If  the 
Senate  and  Congress  and  the  American 
people  want  to  do  that,  they  should  lay 
it  all  out  in  the  open.  A  three-ocean 
Navy — we  have  enough  to  do  looking 
after  the  two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  on  the  east  and  on  the  west. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this 
amendment,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate  shortly, 
is  a  critical  one  because  it  requests  the 
administration  to  piursue  fully  diplomatic 
channels  on  this  matter  before  both  na- 
tions— the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — embark  on  the  path  of  increased 
competition  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region, 
a  competition  which  would  clearly  pose 
high  economic  costs.  The  figure  pro- 
jected, and  I  have  the  figure  at  my  dis- 
posal, is  sometliing  just  tinder  $200  mil- 
lion. But  If  we  start  this  program,  it  is 


going  to  extend  Into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

In  addition  to  high  economic  cost, 
there  is  the  question  of  ix>Iitical  uncer- 
tainties and  the  danger  of  heightened 
tensions.  Are  we  going  to  put  a  chip  on 
our  shoulder  and  dare  the  Soviet  Union 
to  build  up  its  naval  strengtl^  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean?  Are  the  Russians  going  to 
put  a  chip  on  theii*  shoulder  and  dare 
us  to  build  up  our  naval  strength  in  the 
Indian  Ocean?  Are  we  going  to  hear 
atx>ut  hobgoblins  during  toe  course  of 
this  debate?  Incidentally,  may  I  say.  in 
readuig  the  conference  report  on  the 
military  authorization  bill,  it  appears  to 
me  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Pentagon 
has  come  out  on  top  in  anythixig.  in  al- 
most everything,  it  desires.  They  are  get- 
ting the  Rickover  nuclear  missile  cruis- 
er—only $60  million  to  start  with,  but 
the  total  cost,  as  of  now,  will  be  be- 
tween $1.2  and  $1.3  bilhon. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  President,  how  many 
of  those  missile  cruisers  Uiey  want,  cost- 
ing between  $1.2  and  $1.3  billion? 
Twenty-five  to  twenty-eight.  They  have 
retained  the  B-1  when  the  B-52'8  are 
capable  of  still  continuing  in  operation 
for  anywhere  from  10  to  20  years. 

Where  is  all  this  money  coming  from? 
When  is  it  going  to  stop?  Have  we  not 
learned  anything  from  Vietnam?  We 
have  neither  the  i-esources  nor  the  man- 
power to  be  the  policeman  of  the  world. 
And  here,  we  want  to  go  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean  and,  for  the  time  being,  spend 
just  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  but 
eventually,  down  toe  road,  and  not  too 
far  down  toe  road,  billions  of  dollars. 
Wliy?  So  that  we  can  develop  a  flyspeck 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Diego  Garcia,  so 
that  we  can  liave  a  three-ocean  navy. 

When  is  Congress  going  to  wake  up? 
When  is  it  going  to  recognize  that  it 
represents  all  the  American  people? 
When  is  it  going  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam?  Or  is  it  ever? 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought 
to  give  this  matter  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, because,  while  perhaps  the 
Soviet  Union  does  Intend  to  expand  its 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  I 
toink  we  ought  to  see  if  something  can- 
not be  worked  out  by  means  of  which 
the  Indian  Ocean  can  remain  a  sphere 
of  peace  and  not  be  subject  to  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  In 
recent  years.  It  Is  a  time  to  seek  mutual 
restraint  on  naval  deployments  and  It  is 
time  to  do  so  before  those  deployments 
become  a  fait  accompli. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  this 
bill  later  today,  I  hope  that,  despite  the 
recommendation  of  toe  President  of  the 
United  States,  enough  Senators  will  have 
toe  gumption  to  stand  up  and  say  no  to 
this  further  expansion  of  American  mili- 
tary power,  to  tois  continuation  of  a 
"pohceman  of  toe  world"  policy,  to  this 
exorbitant  cost,  which  tols  counti-y  can 
no  Ipnger  undergo.  The  stakes  are  great 
as  far  as  tois  particular  atoll,  tois  fl^'- 
speck  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Is  concerned. 

I  hope  toat  the  debate — and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be — ^111  be  spirited,  toat  toe  facts 
will  be  laid  out.  and  I  hope,  also,  toat 
emotions  will  not  supersede  responsibili- 
ties and  a  recognition  of  the  facts  of  life. 
After  all.  if  we  undertake  this  program, 
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the  American  people  can  be  prepared  to 
pay  and  pay  and  pay;  and  for  what?  A 
flyspeck  In  toe  Indian  Ocean,  which  Is 
wanted  by  none  of  the  littoral  states,  toe 
states  bounding  the  ocean;  a  flyspeck 
which  will  be  veiy  close  to  the  Middle 
East,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  world's 
oil  is  in  the  groxmd  or  in  production.  It 
will  take  us  half-way  around  the  globe 
to  an  area  in  which  we  have  no  busi- 
ness, an  area  which  can  bring  about  a 
situation  which  will  produce  a  new  spl- 
rallng  of  aimamente  and  toe  costs  at- 
tached toereto,  an  area  of  possible  dan- 
ger, which  I  think  we  should  forego  while 
we  can  still  see  clearly,  before  we  have  the 
chance,  deUberate  or  otherwise,  to  send 
American  men  into  that  area  and  repeat, 
in  the  future,  another  Vietnam. 

Ml*.  President.  I  am  against  any  Viet- 
nams,  anywhere  in  toe  world.  I  hope 
toat,  at  long  last,  we  have  learned  toe 
lesson  of  misadventure,  that  tragedy, 
which  cost  55,000  American  hves,  which 
cost  303,000  American  wounded,  which 
cost  approximately  150  billion  American 
dollars,  and  which,  before  we  get  through 
paying  for  it,  is  going  to  cost  this  Nation 
at  least,  at  the  vei-y  least,  $435  billion — 
and  the  payment  will  extend  well  into 
the  last  portion  of  the  first  half  of  the 
next  centm-y. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  later  today  to  give 
the  most  serious  consideration  to  all  the 
implications  contained  in  the  Diego 
Garcia  situation  and  to  weigh  them  most 
carefully,  because  we  will  pay  and  pay 
through  the  nose  m  toe  years  and  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

I,  for  one,  am  sick  and  tired  of  sending 
American  men  and  women  to  fight  or  to 
be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  may 
have  to  fight  in  foreign  areas  of  the 
world,  miless — unless — ^it  is  necessary  for 
toe  security  of  toe  United  States.  Viet- 
nam was  not.  Diego  Garcia  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  about  20 
minutes  this  moi-ning  explaining  my  po- 
sition on  Diego  Garcia,  that  flyspeck  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  upon  which  so  much 
money  has  been  spent  so  far,  and  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  expenditures  are 
contemplated  hi  toe  immediate  future, 
and  in  my  opinion  billions  of  dollars  in 
toe  not-too-distant  future. 

Mr.  President,  Richard  B.  Russell,  one 
of  toe  giants  of  the  Senate's  past,  spent 
more  than  half  his  natural  life  in  toe 
UJ8.  Senate.  His  expertise  concentrated 
on  mlUtai-y  pohcy  and  strategy.  He  left 
a  great  Imprint  on  all  wlto  whom  he 
served.  Including  the  Senator  from 
Montana  now  speaking.  On  Vietnam  he 
and  I  agi-eed  and  both  of  us  opposed  in 
toe  beginning,  and  that  also  Includes  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) — all  three  of 
lis  opposed  In  the  beginning— toe  real 
beginning  going  back  two  decades- 
direct  American  Involvement;  we  parted 
after  that  decision  for  direct  Involve- 
ment was  made — after  the  flag  was 
planted — ^but  that  divergence  was  based 
more  on  our  separate  opinions  of  how 
best  then  to  serve  toe  honor  of  our  coim- 

The  Senate  never  really  had  a  crisp 
decision  on  the  direct  Involvement  to 


Southeast  Asia.  We  are  afforded  today, 
however,  the  opportunity  to  determine 
whetoer  toe  American  flag  will  in  ef- 
fect be  embedded  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  tragic  mistake  of  Southeast  Asia— 
a  mistake  toat  touched  and  must  be 
shared  by  every  administration  of  the 
past  tliree  decades — a  mistake  which  in 
addition  to  toe  great  losses  of  life  and 
treasure  turned  son  against  father  and 
brother  against  brother  to  a  degree  un- 
equaled  since  the  War  Between  the 
States — is  behind  us  by  a  matter  of  mere 
weeks — and  we  are  considering  a  new 
and  dramatic  venture  into  Souto  Asia. 
This  is  not  simply  an  issue  of  $14  mil- 
lion today  or  $175  milUou  in  the  near 
future  or  even  the  additional  $8  billion 
that  is  necessary  for  toe  three-ocean 
Navy;  it  is  also  a  matter  of  extending 
and  intruding  in  dramatic  fashion  U.S. 
military  presence  and  might  in  a  rela- 
tively untouched  area  of  the  globe.  The 
proponents  would  argue  that  tois  Ls  dif- 
ferent from  Vietnam,  from  Cambodia, 
from  Laos,  from  Thailand — that  toere 
are  no  people  to  alienate  on  Diego  Gar- 
cia. 

Tliat  is  correct.  There  is  no  people, 
and  toere  have  been  no  people  in  Diego 
Garcia  except  U.S.  military  per.sonnel  In 
recent  years,  and  very  recent  years  I  may 
say. 

But  our  ships  will  be  there.  Our  de- 
stroyers and  carriers  and  whatever  else 
will  use  this  base  to  patrol  evei-y  inch 
of  water  off  toe  30  countries  comprising 
the  littoral  of  tois  ocean — maintahiing 

an  American  presence  but  withall 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  qttfet.  Mr. 
President?  We  want  to  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's request  is  appropriate  Let  toe 
Senate  and  toe  galleries  be  in  order  so 
that  toe  speaker  may  be  heard. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  repeat: 
Our  destroyers  and  can-iei-s  and  what- 
ever else  will  use  this  base  to  patrol  every 
inch  of  water  off  the  30  countiies  com- 
prismg  the  httoral  of  tois  ocean— main- 
taining an  American  presence  and  wlto 
all  the  sophistication  of  toe  seventies — a 
moving  rather  toan  a  stationai-y  target. 
What  a  narrow  lesson  to  have  learned 
from  three  decades  in  Soutoeast  Asia, 
and  its  cost  In  55.000  dead  Americans, 
330,000  wounded  Americans,  150  billion 
American  dollars,  and  toe  cost  of  toat 
war  will  reach  at  least,  based  on  piices  In 
1972  $435  billion.  Think  what  has  hap- 
pened since  Inflation.  Based  on  1972 
prices.  It  will  cost  tois  country  $435  bil- 
lion for  toat  misadventm-e,  toat  tragedy 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Very  few  of  us  went  to  VIetoam  but 
our  sons  and  our  brotoers  did.  It  Is  go- 
ing to  be  your  sons  and  your  grandsons 
who  are  going  to  be  paying  for  Vietnam 
well  into  the  last  quarter  of  toe  first  half 
of  toe  next  century,  toe  2l8t  century. 

Was  our  mistake  toere  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  tactics?  Or  was  it  sometoing  more 
profound?  Did  we  not  learn  toat  America 
should  have  no  design  on  maintaining  a 
modem-day  empire  by  replacing  toe 
autonomy  of  Individual  nations.  Did  we 
not  leam  toat  we  cannot  and  should  not 
attempt  to  make  toe  nations  of  toe  world 
in  our  own  image  and  our  own  likeness. 


And  this  is  W'hat  must  be  understood  as 
we  are  permitted  today  to  vote  clearly  on 
an  issue  wlto  its  full  significant  before 
us  tois  time.  We  are  being  warnec? 
ahead,  not  being  told  after  toe  fact. 

On  May  19  when  this  resolution  of 
disapproval  was  introduced,  I  asked, 
•'Why,  in  toe  face  of  toe  fact  toat  all 
nations  bordering  on  toe  Indian  Ocean 
have  asked  toe  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  escalate  toe  arms 
race  in  toe  Indian  Ocean  area,  has  toe 
admhiistration  forwarded  tois  letter  of 
certification?"  Again,  I  ask  toe  question. 
The  30  nations  on  the  littoral  of  toe  In- 
dian Ocean  have  all  publicly  asked  the 
United  States  to  refrain  from  deployment 
at  Diego  Garcia.  These  nations  include 
Australia,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Tliailand, 
Singapore,  Indonesia,  Somalia,  Mala- 
gasy, and  others.  Does  this  opposition 
mean  anything  to  the  administration? 
Does  it  mean  anything  to  this  Con- 
gress? Does  it  mean  anything  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  who  sent  us  here 
and  whose  surrogates  we  are? 

I  remember  most  vividly,  when  toe  So- 
viet Union  was  building  a  missile  base 
in  Cuba  that  pased  a  direct  toreat  to 
our  mainland  toe  U.S.  military  forces 
were  placed  in  a  state  of  war  readiness. 
What  arrogance  on  our  part  to  ignore 
the  wishes  of  toe  littoi-al  nations.  Is  it 
toat  toeir  state  of  war  readiness  is  so 
insignificant  to  us?  Oh.  toe  proponents 
will  say.  some  of  the  representatives  of 
toese  nations  secretly  invite  us  to  go  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  but  publicly  toey  can- 
not admit  it.  What  a  familiar  ring.  Were 
these  not  the  whispers  of  our  allies 
around  toe  globe  during  our  tragedy  in 
Soutoeast  Asia? 

Have  we  not  heard  tois  refrain  year 
after  year  after  year  from  our  Pentagon 
and  our  State  Department  and  previous 
administrations  as  well  as  tois?  Of 
course  we  have.  How  often  are  we  going 
to  be  goaded  at  appropriate  times  dmlng 
the  year  wlto  these  whispere,  toese  insin- 
uations, toese  innuendoes?  • 

I  hope  we  have  matured  beyond  the 
point  of  wlilspered  dlsplomacy  and  public 
policy  arrived  at  in  secret.  If  toe  pubhc 
oflBcials  of  toe  nations  of  toe  littoral 
insist  publicly  toat  we  refrain  from  ex- 
panding our  presence  in  toe  Indian 
Ocean,  who  are  we  attempting  to  hi- 
fluence  by  going  against  that  publidj- 
expressed  judgment? 

The  issue  is  more  than  just  money, 
but  It  is  time  as  well  that  we  consider  the 
taxpayer's  pocketbook.  Navy  figures  in 
the  possession  of  toe  Military  Consti-uc- 
tion  Appropriations  Subcommittee  indi- 
cate that  tois  base  will  cost  approximate- 
ly $175  million.  I  contend  toat  toe  money 
toe  administration  is  requesting  to  start 
construction  of  a  Navy  facility  on  Diego 
Garcia  is  only  a  downpayment.  Oh,  yes, 
you  will  hear  figures  that  the  most  it  will 
cost  is  about  $35  mUlion  in  constmction, 
but  this  simply  is  not  so.  What  about  toe 
costs  of  equipment;  costii  to  pay  Seabees 
to  build  tills  base?  I  have  figures  toat 
show  that  it  will  cost  not  only  $175  niil- 
llon  to  build  the  base  and  $8  billion  to 
expand  toe  fleet  to  operate  from  that 
base,  but  also  approximately  $800  million 
each  year  for  these  expanded  fleet  opera- 
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UoDS.  These  are  all  dollars  cod  dug  out  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  po<kets.  And 
those  are  just  the  costs  for  expanded 
naval  operations. 

In  January  1974,  the  Air  F(  tree,  when 
it  appeared  that  they  would  be  left  out  of 
the  Diego  Garcia  program,  came  in  with 
a  request  to  extend  the  runway  by  4.000 
feet  and  to  spend  $3.3  milli<n  for  Air 
Force-related  operational  facilities.  The 
Ail-  Force  has  admitted  that  ;hey  want 
to  operate  C-135  tanlcers  oul  of  Diego 
Garcia.  For  what  use?  Tlie  answer  is 
Air  Force  reconnaissance  over  he  Indian 
Ocean;  but  the  added  capacii  y  extends 
as  well  the  U.S.  strategic  ai'  capacity 
from  the  western  Pacific  int)  the  full 
reaches  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

From  the  beginning,  it  h&i   been  my 
contention,  when  the  request  first  was 
made  by  the  Navy,  that  the  creation  of 
an  operaUoual  facility  at  Diego  Garcia 
was  only  the  entering  wedge  fcr  a  three- 
ocean  Navy.  I  know  there  are  elaborate 
projections  saying  that  the    J.S.  Nav>' 
will  operate  only  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
an  interim  basis,  which  amouits  to  ap- 
proximately 6  months  out  of  every  12- 
month  period.  I  am  well  awjre  of  the 
fact  that  the  Navy  contends  that  they 
win  be  able   to  operate  in   tie  Indian 
Ocean  with  a  carrier  force  of  1 2  in  num- 
ber, a  reduction  from  the  present  15- 
carrier  force.  But,  I  .s^to  my  <  oUeagues. 
you  can  expect  in  future  yean  that  the 
Na\-y  will  come  to  the  Congriiss  saying 
that  because  of  the  Russian  p-esence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  we  must  have  addi- 
tional carriers — an  additiona    buildup. 
I  beg  my  colleagues  to  reme  nber  that 
we  started  in  Vietnam  by  placing  a  few 
hundred  advisers  to  train  the  Vietnamese 
Army  and  not  more  than  a  fe^  hundred 
miUion  dollars.  It  can  be  all  b^t  assured 
that  if  we  start  a  naval  base  on  Diego 
Garcia,  It  will  be  the  begumtig  of  an 
escalation  that  will  lead  to  an  all-out 
arms  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  And 
then  there  is  oil.  The  tirgximeat  is  used 
over  and  over  again  that  our  pi  esence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  vital  to  keep  the  sea 
lanes  open  for  U.S.  petroleum  interests. 
I  submit  that  our  presence  In  t  le  Indian 
Ocean  had  absolutely  no  effect  bn  the  oi! 
situation  during  the  Yom  KippUr  war  of 
October  1973.  The  Arabs  shut  tjhe  oil  off. 
The  U.S.  Navy,  the  U.S.  DepaJtment  of 
Defense,  and  the  U.S.  State  oiartment 
could  do  nothing  about  it.  Ifce  Arabs 
simply  said  they  would  not  sell  ps  oil  and 
they  can  do  it  again.  But  the  argument  is 
still  used  that  the  Navy  wiH  insure  oil 
over  the  transit  routes  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  ] 

In  each  year  that  the  Navy  hajs  had  the 
request  before  the  Congress  for  an  op- 
erational base  on  Diego  Garcia  there  is 
always  the  new  threat.  | 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  Senators  caimot  see 
through  the  Berbera,  Somalia,  testimony 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Past  his- 
tory indicates  that  when  DOD  wants  to 
get  a  new  appropriation  through  the 
Congress  that  Is  controversial,  I  we  gen- 
eraUy  hear  the  words  "the  threat,  the 
threat — the  Utalted  States  must  counter 
the  threat."  Now  the  threat  Is  that  the 
Russians  are  building  a  base  at  Berbera, 
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in  Somalia.  Last  year  it  was  Socotra  and 
Umm  Zasr  in  Iraq. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  limited 
operating  base  in  the  Indian  Ocean-Per- 
sian Gulf  since  1948.  We  have  communi- 
cations facilities  there;  we  have  a  supply 
ship  that  stands  by;  and  we  operate  two 
destroyers  out  of  Bahrein.  At  Berbera, 
Somalia,  the  Russians  have  communica- 
tions facilities;  they  have  a  so-called  bar- 
racks shop  there;  and  they  operate  sub- 
marines and  surface  ships  out  of  Ber- 
bera. There  is  an  airfield  being  built  that 
the  Somalis  say  will  be  4,000  meters  in 
length,  and  there  is  a  missile-handling 
facility.  However,  there  is  no  indication 
tliat  there  are  any  bunkering  facilities 
for  Russian  naval  ships  in  the  harbor  of 
Berbera.  In  fact,  the  Somalis  contend 
that  the  fueling  facilities  wiU  hold  130,- 

000  barrels  of  fuel,  which  certainly  is  not 
much  fuel.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 

1  must  point  out  that  the  Navy  wants 
600.000  barrels  on  Diego  Garcia. 

We  have  an  advance  communications 
facility  already'  on  Diego  Garcia,  a  com- 
munications facility  which  was  put  on 
Diego  Garcia  only  because  we  were  be- 
ing forced  out  of  a  communications  fa- 
cility at  Kagnew  in  Ethiopia;  and  when 
we  were  forced  out,  our  militai-y  did  not 
want  to  get  out.  * 

We  have  an  advanced  communications 
facility  already  on  Diego  Garcia ;  already 
an  8,000-foot  nonway — so  you  can  see 
that  anything  that  the  Russians  have  at 
Berbera,  the  United  States  already  has 
at  Diego  Garcia.  We  have  reached  status 
quo. 

Speaking  of  Berbera.  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  tlie  Somalian  Government 
has  invited — I  believe  through  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clemen t.s — U.S. 
Navy  ships  to  visit  Berbei-a.  If  my  infor- 
mation is  correct,  plans  ai-e  now  under 
way — perhaps  dates  have  been  set — for 
U.S.  Navy  ships  to  visit  Berbera  in  Au- 
gust or  September.  If  I  am  wrong  in  that 
respect,  I  hope  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  correct  me. 

Perhaps  we  can  find  out  by  going  to 
the  oface  of  the  Vice  President,  where 
there  is  a  task  force  drumming  up  sup- 
port against  t»iis  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. So  they  have  their  gims  aU  out — 
the  Pentagon,  tne  State  Department,  the 
White  House — and  all  we  have  are  99 
Senators,  who  may  or  may  not  exercise 
good  Judgment  In  this  Instance,  who  I  am 
sure  will  vote  their  convictions. 

I  do  think  it  is  odd  for  a  flyspeck  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  have  this  array  of 
heavy  artillei-y.  even  outside  this  Cham- 
ber, buttonholing  Senators  and  asking 
them,  perhaps  telling  them— I  hope  no 
Senator  would  ever  be  told  by  anybody  In 
the  executive  branch — how  they  should 
vote  on  a  measure  which  is  our  respon- 
sibility and  ours  only. 

I  hope  these  lobbyist*  will  go  away  and 
occupy  themselves  doing  the  duties  which 
are  theirs  under  the  law.  Those  duties  are 
not  to  try  to  twist  arms  in  the  Senate,  to 
try  to  get  us  to  do  something  against  our 
will,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  ^\ill  keep  that 
in  mind. 

Then,  there  is  the  argument  that  to 
operate  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  must 
have  in  Diego  Garcia  a  bunkering  facil- 


ity to  fuel  American  warships.  I  believe 
that  the  term  repeatedly  being  used  is  "a 
filling  station."  What  sarcasm. 

According  to  the  Information  fur- 
nished by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  U.S.  naval  ships  have  access  to- 
day to  16  countries  around  the  Indian 
Ocean  littoral — may  I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent :  U.S.  naval  ships  have  access  toda.v 
to  16  countries  ai'oimd  the  Indian  Ocean 
littoral — for  the  specific  purpose  of  fuel- 
uig  and  bunkering.  In  fact,  the  Soviets 
are  welcome  in  only  13  of  the  littoral 
states.  So  it  is  not  that  we  do  not  have 
a  place  to  refuel  our  sliips  or  ports  to 
visit.  It  is  really  that  the  Navy  wants  a 
new  operating  base  in  Diego  Garcia — 
halfway  around  the  world  and  on  a  fly- 
speck  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  have 
wanted  such  a  facihty  for  many  years, 
well  over  a  decade,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge; I  believe  two  decades,  perhaps  a 
little  more.  Usually  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially the  Senate,  especially  the  Senate, 
has  stood  up  on  its  hhid  legs  and  opposed 
tills  unwarranted  expansion. 

In  fact,  a  study  was  made  by  tlie  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  tlie  late  1950's  concern- 
ing the  "strategic  island  concept."  It  was 
decided  then — then,  in  the  late  fifties— 
by  the  Havy  that  it  should  have  an  op- 
erating facility  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia.  The  strategic  premij^  for  tliis 
operating  facility  go  that  far  back.  As  my 
colleagues  are  w^  aware,  negotiations 
were  started  9  years  ago  for  an  operating 
base  at  Diego  Garcia. 

I  want  to  state  that  regardless  of 
Russians  in  the  Port  of  Berbera.  Somalia, 
the  Navy  would  still  want  an  operating 
base  at  Diego  Garcia.  Secretai-y  Schles- 
inger,  appearing  before  the  Militarj- 
Consti'uction  Subcommittee  in  June,  was 
asked  the  question:  If  there  were  no 
Russian  naval  operations  out  of  the  Port 
of  Berbera.  SomaUa,  would  the  Navy  still 
want  the  base  on  Diego  Garcia? 

His  answer?  An  emphatic  "Yes."  The 
Navy  would  still  want  the  base  on  Diego 
Garcia. 

The  arguments  go  beyond  raising  the 
strategic  threshold  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  Tlie  Alice  in  Wonderland  logic  of 
the  "bargaining  chip"  has  returned:  Let 
us  build  up  Diego  Garcia  and  our  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  whispers 
in  the  Senate  coiTidors  say,  and  then  we 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  it  away,  prob- 
ably with  great  drama,  by  a  future  ad- 
ministi'ation  in  a  decade  to  come,  and  we 
all  will  feel  good  that  another  step  to- 
ward peace  has  been  achieved. 

And  at  what  cost?  How,  Mr.  President, 
can  we  participate  in  such  a  charade, 
such  a  pervei-sion  of  logic  and  reason? 
Today,  the  Indian  Ocean,  thank  God,  is 
not  yet  an  area  of  superpower  confronta- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  last  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  neither  of  the  super- 
powers has  permanent  Installations.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  received  a  bunkerint 
and  logistics  welcome  from  13  nations  In 
the  littoral  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  torn, 
the  United  States  has  a  similar  welcome 
In  16  countries.  The  Somalian  facility, 
investigated  by  our  own  colleagues,  offers 
no  greater  assistance  than  the  present 
U.S.  facilities  in  the  Pentaa  Oulf. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
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(Mr.  Culver),  who  has  demonstrated 
such  insight  and  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter during  his  years  in  Congress,  and 
especially  since  he  came  to  the  Senate — 
a  most  welcome  addition — argues  for  a 
furtlier  period  of  pause  to  permit  the 
commencement  of  talks  with  the  So\iets 
on  preventing  a  furtlier  arms  race  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Why  now  must  we  rush  to 
accelerate  the  arms  race?  Why  must  we 
now  convert  a  relatively  peaceful  and 
stable  part  of  the  globe  into  another  area 
of  potential  conflict,  confrontation,  and. 
yes,  even  war?  This  flyspeck  is  pretty 
close  to  Middle  East  oil. 

Just  a  few  weeks  aso,  the  Senate  con- 
sidered tlie  military  procurement  au- 
tliorization  bill.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
days  after  the  Nation's  abrupt  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia.  From  all 
sectors,  we  heard  voices  of  reason,  voices 
caUing  for  a  reevaluation  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  the  strategic  and  mili- 
tary arms  that  would  complement  that 
policy  as  we  approached  the  futiu'e. 

I  was  one  who  listened  to  those  voices 
with  fresh  hope.  For  years  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  confront  the  issues  wrought 
by  American  military  forces  who  have 
been  stationed  abroad  for  tliree  decades. 
Almost  25  percent  of  all  our  militar>' 
forces  are  stationed  on  foreign  soil.  Not 
since  the  time  of  tlie  Roman  Empire 
have  so  many  ventmed  so  far  from  home 
in  peacetime.  I  have  believed  that  exist- 
ing American  foreign  pohcy  can  be 
achieved  with  far  fewer  stationed  abroad. 
I  still  do,  and  did  when  the  mihtary  pro- 
curement bill  was  before  us.  But,  like 
others.  I  refrained  from  raising  again 
tliat  issue  at  that  time.  I  believed  the 
overwhelming  Senate  sentiment  desired 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
context  of  foreign  affairs  imtil  the  dust 
of  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  had 
settled.  Even  expanded  requests  for  mili- 
tary hardware,  considered  necessary  for 
existing  commitments,  were  permitted 
to  pass  through  awaiting  an  honest 
reassessment. 

I  refer  In  that  Instance  to  the  so- 
called  Rlckover  nuclear  cruiser,  which 
was  opposed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  was  opposed  by  the  OMB, 
which  is  going  to  cost  $1.2  to  $1.3  bil- 
lion at  present  day  prices,  and  for  which 
they  have  plans  numbering  somewhere 
between  25  and  28.  The  cost  is  going  to 
go  way  up.  beyond  $1.2  to  $1.3  billion, 
even  before  the  first  one  Is  built. 

The  Senate  did  not  approve  the  Rick- 
over  nuclear  cruiser  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  who 
I  hope  and  expect  will  speak  on  this 
matter  when  the  conference  report  Is 
before  us.  had  something  to  say  about 
the  President  himself  busting  the 
budget  which  he  sent  down.  So  I  hope 
we  will  keep  that  factor  in  mind,  too. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliis  year,  the 
PentagcMi  has  gotten  jiist  about  every- 
thing It  requested  and  a  little  more. 
When  are  we  going  to  wake  up? 

Why,  then,  should  not  tlie  same  atti- 
tude, of  maintaining  the  status  quo  on 
commitments,  on  new  venturets  Into  new 
areas,  apply?  What  Is  our  post-Vietnam 
foreign  policy?  What  are  the  lessons  of 
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Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia?  How  best 
should  we  manifest  American  foreign 
policy  abroad?  Can  the  United  States 
live  in  harmony  with  other  naticms  of 
tlie  world,  regardless  of  their  cultural, 
governmental,  or  social  structures?  Is 
our  policy  now,  "live  and  let  live," 
ratlier  than  "in  our  image  and  like- 
ness"? 

I  tliink  these  and  many  otlier  ques-. 
tlons  that  are  basic  to  a  reevaluation 
of  American  foreign  policy  are  essential 
before  new  ^■elltures  are  imdertaken. 

The  momentum  of  a  past  policy 
t-iiould  not  foreclase  a  possible  option 
for  restraint  in  the  arms  race.  To  build 
a  base  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  give  it 
away  is  a  logic  that  might  also  need 
reas.sessment.  I  hope  our  final  judg- 
ment will  reflect  the  maturity  of  a  set- 
tled nation  entering  its  third  centurj' 
and  not  just  the  bravado  of  a  growing 
boy. 

At  the  outset  of  the.se  remarks,  I  In- 
voked the  memory  of  a  great  Senator  of 
the  past,  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia, 
who  chaired  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  About  a  decade  ago  the  Navy 
had  another  request  before  tliat  commit- 
tee. It  was  for  a  new  type  vessel  that 
could  move  men  and  their  equipment 
faster  and  in  greater  number  than  ever 
before.  The  vessel  in  question  was  the 
so-called  FDL.  Senator  Russell  opposed 
thlat  Navy  request  not  because  the  ves- 
sel would  not  do  what  the  Navy  said  It 
would  do,  not  because  the  cost  was  too 
high  for  the  mission  it  would  accom- 
plish, but  rather  for  a  more  basic  and 
sensible  reason.  Senator  Russell  said: 

If  we  make  It  easy  for  the  Navy  to  go 
places  and  do  things,  you  can  be  a.ssured 
that  they  will  always  be  going  places  and 
doing  things.  ' 

Mr.  President,  that  is  tlie  issue  today. 
To  expand  the  pi-esent  N^a-y  facility  on 
Diego  Garcia,  we  will  certainly  be  mak- 
ing it  far  easier  for  the  Navy  to  go  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  to  go  there  en  mass. 
Once  there  In  full  force,  I  am  sure  that 
It  will  find  many  things  to  do.  Today,  the 
Senate  has  a  unique  opportunity.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  exercise  this  oppor- 
tunity so  as  to  create  a  pause — a  pause 
that  might  open  a  positive  opportunity 
toward  world  F>eace. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that.  In  a 
certain  sense.  I  speak  as  a  veteran.  I  was 
an  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy,  discharged 
honorably  with  the  rank  of  seaman  sec- 
ond class.  I  was  an  enlisted  man  In  the 
Army,  discharged  honorably  with  the 
rank  of  private.  I  was  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  discharged  honor- 
ably with  the  rank  of  Pfc.  I  have  given 
3  years  In  the  service  of  my  country  In 
uniform.  I  think  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  I  only  hope  that  the  Senate 
win  weigh  this  matter  carefully  and  will 
be  fully  aware — as  some  of  us  have  tried 
to  be — fully  aware  of  Just  what  this 
means  In  the  future;  $10  million,  $13 
million,  $178  million,  $S  billion,  and 
what  do  you  ha^T  to  this  ocean  of  peace? 
An  arms  race;  chips  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
They  build,  we  bufid.  They  send  ships, 
we  send  in  ships.  We  cannot  afford  a 
three-ocean  Navy.  We  are  stretched  to 


the  limit  to  take  care  of  a  two-ocean 
Na\  y  to  guard  us  on  the  Atlantic  on  our 
east  and  tlie  Pacific  on  our  west. 

So  far  there  is  no  indication  that  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia  have  taught  ua 
a  lesson.  We  are  spending  r.^ore  tlian 
ever,  going  beyond  what  tlie  Pentagon 
wants  in  some  instances.  Aie  we  goint; 
to  be  taken  for  a  ride,  or  are  we  going 
to  face  up  to  our  responsibiULies  as  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all 
agree  Uiis  is  a  highly  important  decision 
whicli  is  to  be  made.  I  have  dealt  with 
this  issue  for  several  years,  as  one  Sena- 
tor, and  I  did  not  readily  agree  at  all 
to  back  tills  expansion.  I  did  agree  last 
year  that  we  approve  an  amendment 
making  this  a  special  part  of  the  bill  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  or  any- 
one else  could  bring  it  before  the  Senate 
at  a  .special  matter  on  the  facts.  We  fin- 
ally agreed  to  tliat  in  conference  and  pro- 
vided that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Ford,  who  was  then  just  ver> 
recently  in  office,  would  have  to  make 
a  certification — let  us  get  these  facts  now 
about  where  the  authorization  is,  that  he 
would  have  to  make  a  certification — as 
President,  as  to  tlie  need  for  this  facility, 
and  then  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
would  be  in  order,  within  a  60-day  pe- 
riod, to  be  passed  on  by  either  the  House 
or  tlie  Senate.  If  the  resolutio.:  of  dis- 
approval passed  then  the  appropriation 
would  be  killed,  otherwise  it  would  not 
be. 

Let  us  remember  the  money  has  already 
been  authorized,  over  half  of  it.  It  has 
been  authorized  this  year  for  a  second 
amoimt,  the  second  Installment,  and 
this  will  be  the  last  one  except  a  minor 
one  that  I  will  mention. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order — 
may  we  have  quiet,  I  mean.  There  may 
be  some  who  are  looking  for  the  facts. 

We  agreed  in  the  committees,  In  the 
authorization  language,  that  the  second 
sum  also  would  follow  the  dlsjKMiltion 
of  tills  matter  that  is  now  before  us. 

So  there  is  no  complication  about  It 
except  that  this  is  an  additional  pro- 
ceeding here  that  gives  everyone  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  I  think  this  is  a  pol- 
icy question.  I  just  mention  that  I  have 
helped  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  situ- 
ation in  which  we  are  passing  on  this 
matter  today. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  certahi 
we  get  the  facts  on  this  matter.  Talking 
about  a  third-ocean  Navy  with  these 
huge  sums  of  money,  no  one  that  I  know 
of  in  a  position  of  authority,  who  has 
dealt  with  this  matter,  has  given  any 
figures  except  the  flguret  that  are  now 
before  us,  I  mean,  based  on  the  realities. 
Here  is  a  more  recent  affirmation  ot  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  a  man  who, 
I  think — and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  think — 
Is  a  man  worthy  of  belief.  Admiral  Hollo- 
way.  Last  year  I  wTote  him  a  letter  re- 
ferring to  the  sums  of  money  authorized 
and  I  asked  him  whether  or  not  there 
were  any  other  plans  or  further  expenses 
to  be  incurred. 

In  his  response,  dated  November  26, 
1974— that  is  about  the  time  we  had  this 
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matter  iii  conference — Ada  iial 
way,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operi  .tions 

Other  than  the  $26.8  million 
year   1976  and    1976  propoeed 
logistics  support  function,  and 
Navy  has  no  plans  for  future 
s:lrucilou  programii  fur  Dieiju  ' 
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from  fiscal 
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Now,  on  June  10,  1975.  at  k  hearing.  I 
referred  to  the  above  letter  and  a.sked 
Secretary  of  Defense  Schles  nger 

What  is  the  situatiou  now,  \  r.  Secrtrary, 
as  to  any  f\irther  plan  for  mi  xpaiislou  til 
this  island  Into  a  more  pcmiai+'al  l)»*p.' 

Secretai-y  Schlesinger  saic 

The  plans  are  unchaugtd,  M: .  Chuiruian. 
the  iniprovenieut  cost  and  the  rt  [)i<d6ted  est 
amount  to  about  $;J7  million.  \fe  intend  aai 
austere  support  facility. 
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Now,  that  is  the  direct  ev 
this  project.  The  cost  and 
Later,  we  have  liad  this 
from  the  President  of  the 
in  response  to  a  law  that 
that  he  must  make  an 
must  make  an  evaluation  a.s 
State,  as  the  head  of  the 
tion,  and  we  decide  the  ma 
after  he  has  made  his  ev 
certified  here  in  a  .solemn 
that  is  before  us.  It  is  in  t 
am  sure,  and  I  do  not  have  i 
wliere  I  can  reach  it. 

That  covers  the  point  as 
and  that  coveis  the  point  ns 
now. 

Mr.  President,  right  today 
am   told,   we  have   talk 
ocean  navy.  We  now  have  a 
force  over  there  in  the  Indian 
are  already  in  there.  We  hav)e 
we  are  not  planning  a  base, 
ning  a  supply  depot,  or  a 
or  storage  area  for  fuel,  for 
oil.  That  is^,  and  we  are 

Now.  where  is  that?  That 
Indian  Ocean. 

I  am  told,  Mr.  President, 
day  or  night,  at  any  given 
the  oil  that  is  moving  on  the 
In  tiie  world,  at  least  half  of 
there  in  that  area. 

That  means  something.  I 
means  sometliing  to  us.  It 
to  me  as  I,  more  or  less, 
in  the  hearings  on  the 
requested  for  long-range 
development    for   new   and 
sources  of  energj'. 

This  is  where  our  present  i 
oil  are.  They  can  be  cut  off, 
does  not  make  any  difference, 
lieve  that  It  is  highly 
we  at  least  have  a  presence 
capable  of  meeting  a  situation 

We  pray  to  God  that  no  sucp 
^tH  arise,  but  if  oil  to  the 
world  is  on  the  move  there 
tercepted    for   very    long,    I 
would  have  to  do  something 
if  it  is  known  that  the  source 
our  ships  is  3,500  miles  aw 
are  tlie  fact*» — then  that 
more  likely. 

As  I  say,  we  have  a  task 
now.  1  wLsh  the  Indian  Ocea^ 
set  up  as  an  area  of  peace, 
others.  They  are  not  goiiig  tc 
ittto  a  comer  as  a 
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this  debate,  either,  because  the  record 
shows  to  the  contrai-y. 

But  I  say  now,  this  Is  a  poinj;  of  pre- 
parednes-s  for  us,  certainly,  to  this  mod- 
est extent. 

It  is  3,500  miles  from  there  to  the 
Philiijpines.  and  that  Ls  where  we  have 
to  go  and  come,  back  and  forth,  with 
the.se  naval  ve.s.-icls  that  cany  tlio.se  oil 
supplies. 

I  brouii,'ht  the  map  aJonpr.  I  am  not 
.strong  on  havinx  all  tlie.se  maps  lined 
up  there,  but  I  fhougiit  this  was  one 
ca.se  where  ever.\oue  would  hn\  e  p  cliaiice 
to  .see  and  understand. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  wait  until  1  can 
have  the  attention  of  tht-  Sen«tors? 

I  invite  attention  to  that  .oute  now 
fronr  (he  Philippines  over  to  Diego  Gar- 
cia, tlirough  a  particular  strait  through 
which  oiu"  vessels  carry  tnesc  supplies. 
Tills  is  not.  really  goo*!.  It  is  what  is 
known  in  naval  term.s  as  a  torturous 
route.  Whatever  fuel  we  have,  except  for 
60,000  gallons  that  I  will  refer  to  later, 
we  are  cut  off  from  it,  and  there  is  that 
3.500-mile  journey  from  the  Philippines. 
I  .say  it  is  just  commonsen.se.  We  do 
not  have  to  argue  what  the  foreign  policy 
is  gomg  to  be  in  the  Mideast,  or  who  is 
ui  danger  there,  or  how  much  Israel  may 
be  concerned,  or  Iran  might  be  con- 
cerned, or  Saudi  Ai-abia.  I  mention  now 
that  they  liave  not  a  chance  in  the  world 
to  cope  with  this  problem.  Tliey  are  not 
going  to  have  any  third-ocean  navy.  They 
cannot  have  a  one-ocean  navy. 

If  we  mean  business  now  about  pro- 
tecting against  what  might  be  a  danger 
foi'  the  free  world  nations,  and  I  include 
ourselves  as  No.  1,  we  better  at  least  go 
this  far  in  preparing  for  the  futme. 

I  .said  I  was  slow  to  move  with  my 
actual  support  for  this  project.  Well,  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it  now,  especially  in 
\iew  of  this  oil  situation. 

I  do  not  want  to  frighten  anyone.  I  ju.st 
say,  look  in  depth  at  the  facts.  Look  in 
depth  at  the  facts  as  to  v.here  we  would 
be,  should  steps  become  necessary.  Wlrat 
about  those  we  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tecting, where  would  they  be?  Where 
would  they  be  should  this  area  there  be 
imperiled? 

I  am  the' one  that  moved  to  table  the 
amendment  here  for  additional  military 
aid  to  Israel,  that  is,  when  the  military 
authorization  bill  was  up. 

I  certainly  was  not  running  out  on 
whatever  promise  or  obligation  we  have 
to  Israel  or  anyone  else  in  tliat  area. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  tliere  was  a 
lack  of  preparedness  out  on  this  high- 
way, wher-e  all  the  oil  in  the  world  is 
moving,  in  motion  every  day  and  every 
night,  and  we  would  be  falling  to  an- 
ticipate possibilities  and  take  a  reason- 
able, small  step  for  preparedness. 

What  is  this  island?  What  is  Diego 
Garcia?  They  are  tal^g  about  build- 
ing up  a  port  for  a  tlUi-d  ocean  navy. 
Diego  Garcia  is  a  small  island,  1,000 
miles  away  from  any  continent,  an  island 
that  has  approximately  10  squai-e  miles 
of  land — 10  square  miles.  That  is  a  total- 
ity of  only  10  square  miles,  something 
like  8,500  to  6,700  acres.  It  Is  in  a  half  new 
moon  shape,  and  only  7  feet  above  the 


sea  level— 7  feet.  How  are  you  going  to 
build  a  gieat  port  or  a  base  there  for  the 
operation  of  a  navy?  Such  things  are 
jast  beyond  possibility  because  of  the 
physical  limitations  this  httle  dot  on  the 
.sea. 

Some  of  the  things  tliat  are  said  about 
the  possibility  of  tJiis  histallation  are 
lnia^inai*y. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  Piesident,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  us  having  a  legitimate  in- 
terest. Beyond  that,  there  is  an  absolute 
neces.-iity.  for  the  time  being,  for  us  to 
keep  these  channels  open  for  control  nl 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  oil. 
As  I  have  jilread>  said,  one-half  of  the 
world's  oil  in  tran.sit  at  any  given  time 
is  in  ships  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  will 
iiear  debate  later  from  an  eyewitness  as 
to  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  over  there 
in  Somalia.  I  do  not  come  lieie  to  tr\'  to 
frighten  anyone.  These  are  facts  of  life. 
I  do  not  so  out  and  try  to  frighten  •any- 
one, or  talk  about  things  as  I  wish  they 
were,  or  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  ha-\e 
to  deal  with  facts  as  tliey  are. 

I  know  just  a  little  about  tlie  attitudes 
of  those  nations  around  there.  They  are 
not  in  a  position  to  be  asking  us  to  come 
there.  I  think  I  am  on  safe  ground  in 
saying  that  virtually  evei-y  one  of  tliem 
would  be  very  glad  for  its  to  have  a  little 
more  fuel.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  offi- 
cial protest,  and  I  cannot  find  any  pro- 
test— official  protest.  Somebody  might 
have  made  a  spcecli  over  there  or  voted 
for  a  resolution,  but  I  mean  an  official 
I)rotest  about  our  coming  in  there,  ex- 
cept perhaps  by  one  of  the.se  small  na- 
tions. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  it 
just  does  not  work  out  or  pan  out  that 
these  other  places  do  not  want  us  to  do 
anythmg  about  the  situation. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of 
what  is  safer  for  Isi-ael,  also  Iran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  others. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  heard  or  will 
hear  any  meaningful  complaints  to  in- 
fluence the  Pi-esident  or  this  Govei-n- 
ment,  those  complanits  comhtg  from 
those  nations. 

I  overlooked  .saying  that  this  Island 
of  Diego  Garcia  is  miinhabited.  I  thought 
they  called  them  atolls.  That  is  the  Pa- 
cific term.  I  am  told.  But  on  the  side  of 
the  world  whei-e  Diego  Garcia  is,  they 
call  that  an  island. 

I  do  not  see  any  grounds  either—  and 
I  would  not  now  favor — building  any 
huge  fort  there.  Of  course,  for  a  naval 
base  they  cannot  and  will  not  do  any- 
thing without  the  consent  and  money 
from  the  Congress.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  do  it  and  the  Navy 
cannot  do  it.  Only  the  Congi*e.ss  can  sup- 
ply those  funds. 

We  have  gone  on  now  for  at  least  2 
years  arguing  about  this  matter  and  the 
supporting  facts  have  become  stronger 
and  stronger  and  stronger  and  stronger. 
We  are  going  to  hear  from  one  of  tlic 
most  alert  Members  of  this  body  as  to 
what  the  real  facts  ai'e  there  at  Berbera. 
This  is  not  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  facts 
or  any  self-sei-vlng  declarations  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  the  facts  as  he 
fotind  them  there  with  his  own  eyes  and 
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cars  and  the  impressions  of  his  mind, 
assisted  in  this  problem  by  a  very  ver- 
satile group  of  outstanding  abillCv,  the 
men  who  went  with  him. 

We  have  been  standing  by.  What  about 
our  capabilities?  We  have  not  done  a 
thing.  Except  for  60.000  gallons  of  fuel 
and  we  are  still  depending  upon  fuel 
3.500  miles  away.  This  proposal  would 
provide  for  700.000  barrels  of  fuel,  ap- 
proximately, and  about  half  of  it  would 
be  for  planes  from  the  carriers,  and  the 
other  half  would  be  fuel  oil — fuel  oil  for 
naval  vessels. 

As  I  understand,  this  N&vy  task  force 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  now  is  oil  burning. 
Tliey  are  not  nuclear  ships.  That  is  my 
point. 

As  I  recall,  we  have  only  one  opera- 
tional carrier  which  is  a  nuclear  powered 
carrier.  We  are.  and  will  be  for  a  long 
time,  a  Navy  that  requires  this  liquid 
fuel. 

I  am  not  for  any  all  nuclear  Navy.  We 
never  did  agree  on  anything  like  that 
in  conference.  It  was  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  held  this  tiling  down  so  that 
ships  would  not  be  nuclear  wherever  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
certify  that  a  nuclear  type  would  not 
ser\'e  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at  that 
particular  time  and  for  that  punxise. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  this  much,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing its  basic  capabilities  in  this  area  while 
we  have  made  no  Increase.  Tliey  have 
started  constructing  new  facilities  at  Ber- 
bera, Somalia,  which  will  significantly 
increase  their  ability  to  operate. 

I  wish  this  had  not  been  the  case.  I 
can  long  for  agreements  as  strongly  as 
anj'one  else.  I  wish  this  had  not  been  the 
case.  I  wish  tliat  international  agree- 
ments could  be  worked  out  to  limit  naval 
deployments  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  as 
long  as  we  are  showing  this  weakness  by 
not  getting  this  facility  here  for  the  fuel, 
I  thinl:  we  are  Just  straying  that  much 
fartiier  and  farther  from  getting  any 
agieement.  Those  are  realities  of  the 
matter.  Some  individual  over  there  in  the 
Soviet  Union  may  say  something  to  the 
contrary.  They  have  said  those  things 
to  me.  years  ago.  But  often  it  does  not 
pan  out. 

I  think  we  have  waited  long  enough. 
I  think  we  ought  to  move  forward  on 
this  supply  question,  an.vway.  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  Members  of  this  body  get 
all  the  facts  In  tliis  case,  that  tlie  judg- 
ment of  a  sizable  majority  will  say  that 
we  had  better  move,  at  least  to  this  ex- 
tent. 

One  word  further  about  some  kind  of 
an  agreement.  Our  committee  expressed 
the  hope  that  an  evaluation  would  in-' 
elude  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  achieving,  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  mutual  military  restraints,  with- 
out Jeopardizing  U.S.  tnterests  In  the  area 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

I  think  the  United  States  has  done  well 
as  a  whole.  In  its  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  recent  years,  largely  as 
a  result  of  fine  efforts  on  the  part  of  not 
only  Mr,  Kissinger,  but  also  valuable 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  advised  now  that 
the  State  Department  did  explore  the 


possibility  of  negotiating  mutual  re- 
straints in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that 
the  President  then  elected  not  to  ap- 
proach the  So\  let  Union  before  the  Diego 
Garcia  issue  was  decided.  It  Is  bound  to 
have  been  the  President  who  decided 
that,  because  that  is  the  course  taken. 
His  recommendation  is  here.  We  had 
WTitten  it  out  into  the  law  that  this 
tlung  could  not  move  until  he  had  made 
this  review  and  had  certified  it  to  us. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  want  to  finish  these  points, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 
I  lean  tow  ard  the  idea  of  yielding,  but  I 
believe  we  are  just  cutting  too  much  into 
whatever  continuitj'  of  thought  we  have 
to  offer;  so.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
excuse  me.  I  will  yield  later.  I  think  the 
he  understands. 

I  can  fully  appreciate,  Mr.  President, 
the  concern  about  this  matter.  I  had 
some  concern  myself.  I  repeat  for  empha- 
sis, when  it  started.  There  is  nothing  that 
I  have  ever  followed  any  more  thoroughly 
than  I  have  tried  to  follow  this  issue  here, 
this  very  question. 

This  resolution  today  resolves  itself 
right  down  to  the  bare  bones  of 
supplying  fuel — necessary  fuel — within  a 
reasonable  time  for  any  action  tliat  we 
might  have  to  take.  Do  not  say  we  will 
not  have  to  take  anj'.  Who  would  ever 
have  thouglit  that  oin:  ship  would  be  at- 
tacked over  there  on  tiie  otlier  side  of 
the  world,  in  international  waters,  but 
near  Cambodia  and  Thailand?  This  es- 
sential energs',  upon  which  oiu"  economy 
is  built  and  upon  which,  unfortunately, 
we  are  so  dependent  moves  on  the  high- 
roads, the  travel  lanes,  the  ship  lines  of 
the  world  moving  through  this  area  day 
and  night,  and  this  will  continue  for 
years  to  come. 

The  idea  of  our  holding  back  just  with 
a  hope  or  a  wait-and-see  attitude,  hold- 
ing back  the  building  of  a  new  supply 
source  for  this  energy,  is  something  I 
just  cannot  abide. 

I  am  no  pessimist,  I  hope.  But  I  have 
seen  duiing  all  these  years  that  we  have 
had  tlie  benefit  of  the  Azores,  the  benefits 
that  came  to  oiu-  Navy  and  Air  Force,  our 
power,  and  oiu:  strength;  and  I  see  that 
now,  of  course,  in  the  utmost  jeopardy. 
We  can  no  longer  depend  on  it,  really. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  we  have 
only  a  Utile  naval  facility  w  hich  Is  totally 
inadequate  or  incapable  of  giving  any 
large  degree  of  support— Bahrein.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  pronotmced— Just  a  little  place 
with  room  for  the  berthing  of  one  ship, 
and  no  lai-ge  ship.  And  then  in  Spain — 
I  remember  I  was  in  Spain  when  the 
original  agreement  was  signed  about  the 
bases.  I  read  yesterday  about  the  tre- 
mendous development  of  tlie  Spanish 
economy  In  those  Intervening  years.  But 
eveiTone  knows  that  oiu-  renegotiation 
for  U.S.  bases  there  is  underway,  and  is 
proceeding  with  difDculty. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Philippines  sev- 
eral times.  That  Is  where  we  have  some 
fuel  supplies.  But  President  Marcos  has 
publicly  stated  that  he  intends  to  take 
over  those  UJ3.  bases  within  3  years,  and 
convert  them  to  a  Joint  operation. 


I  do  not  think  that  is  a  threat.  It  is 
the  way  he  feels  about  it  now.  Anyway. 
it  means  that  we  are  not  getting  stronger 
there.  There  is  .someJiing  underneath 
that  is  uncertain.  In  Gfeece,  we  know  the 
tremendous  pressiu^e  there  against  the 
bases.  In  Tur.key — where  are  we  going 
from  here? 

One  of  tlie  very  best  presentations  I 
ha'.e  ever  heard  on  this  floor  was  with 
reference  to  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  some  continued  leeway 
and  negotiating  room,  some  kind  of  a 
hand,  with  reference  to  the  situation 
there  in  Turkey-Greece-Cyprus.  And 
we  have  held  up  on  that,  I  say  respect - 
iully,  I  think  too  much  and  too  long. 

Now,  here  is  one  place  where  we  have 
a  friendly  free  nation  th&,  /  has  given  us  a 
lease  over  here  in  this  vivil  area.  Do  not 
say  that  it  is  off  over  there  where  it  does 
not  matter.  It  dees  matter.  These  Arab 
diplomats  who  are  interested  in  this. 
Their  pictures  are  on  the  front  page, 
not  off  on  page  22.  It  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  domination  for  us  to  be  picking 
up  the  fuel  capacity  a  httle,  and  to  be  a 
httle  more  alert  and  not  so  unfortimately 
unpreiJared.  so  far  as  time  is  concerned, 
m  having  to  go  3,500  miles  to  get  a  sim- 
ple little  thing  like  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  if  he  wishes. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wQl  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  just  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  had  a  chance  to  ask  his 
question.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
has  waited. 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  I  thank  the  dlstta- 
guished  chairman  for  his  willingness  to 
yield  to  me  for  the  purple  of  a  question. 

The  question.  Mr.  President,  is:  Is  the 
distinguished  chairman  supporting  base 
expansion  at  Diego  Garcia  simply  for  the 
logistical  fuel  convenience  that  it  pro- 
vides? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  that  Is  the  primary 
reason.  There  are  two  different  kinds  of 
fuel,  of  course,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
There  Is  oil  for  the  ships  and  fuel  for  the 
Jets,  to  power  the  aircraft. 

Mr.  CULVER.  But  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  Is  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  he  does  not  envision  a  more 
elaborate  utilization  of  that  facility  or 
further  development  of  that  facility.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
presented  on  those  facts,  and  those  are 
the  facts.  I  know  there  Is  speculation 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  facts  may 
change.  But  that  is  my  primary  purpose 
now. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Is  the  distinguished 
chairman  willing  to  make  the  legislative 
history  clear  at  this  point  that.  If  the 
proposed  construction  is  allowed,  it  is  not 
Intended  to  at^rove  either  further  base 
development  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area  or 
the  costly  construction  of  a  new  Indian 
Ocean  fleet? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  certainly  not  my 
purpose  now,  to  try  to  lay  the  ground- 
TTork  for  the  items  that  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, but  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  facts 
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are  In  In  future  years  before 
we  are  going  to  do.  It  was 
as  I  understand  It,  for  us  to 
based  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  CULVER.  The  reason 
tion  Is,  as  the  distinguished 
am  certain  appreciates,  to 
tain  his  own  personal  peri 
steps  we  are  taking  now  an( 
to  which  he  is  determined  tc 
described  by  Seci-etai-y 
austere  facility  here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  rig 

Mr.*  CULVER.  If  that  is 
Intent  of  the  Senator,  .should 
lative  histoi-y  on  this  occas 
clear? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no 
It,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
tried  to  state  it.  and  that  is 
But  I  speak  for  myself  and 
ent  facts  only. 

Mr.    CULVER.    The 
com-se.  concerns  me,  I  say  to 
from  Mississippi,  Ls  that  he 
and  made  reference  to  Adiii 
way's  statements  and  also  tc 
of  Secretary  Schleslngcr 
present  Intention  for  that 
and  any  subsequent  use 
growth  to  a  three-ocean  navtf 
that  Secretary  of  Defense 
testified  on  June  10  before  ou 
that  It  was 

Not    now   our    intention    peiinanciitly    :o 
deploy  ships  into  tlie  Indian  Oc  3au. 
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The  operative  words 
our   intention    to    permanently 
ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

Mr.  President,  however,  fti  a  March 
1974  hitei"view  with  Seapowe  i'  magazine, 
the  then  Vice  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  Mr.  Ford,  himself  stpted,  and  I 
quote: 

Now.  I  tbiulc  also  that  we've  gfci.  to  actively 
explore  the  desirability  of  havlfg  an  Indian 
Ocean  fleet. 

Of  course,  the  concern  that  some  of  lis 
have  already  expressed  is  1  lat  such  a 
fleet  will  mean  a  cost  estimated  at  5  to 
8  billion  additional  dollars,  »nd  annual 
maintenance  and  operation  costs  of  an 
estimated  $800  million  for  th ;  three  car- 
riers, plus  the  additional  planes  and 
ships,  and  the  support  ships  that  would 
have  to  accompany  such  a  d  >velopment. 

So  tliese  fears,  I  say  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  com  nittee,  with 
all  due  respect,  I  do  not  tlink  can  be 
cavalierly  dismissed. 

We  have  heard  from  mililfi  ry  analysts, 
from  independent  sources,  ;  uch  as  the 
Brookings  Institution,  we  lave  heard 
from  other  naval  officei"s  oi  this  point 
and  we  know  that  tlie  Navv  for  many 
years  has  sought  the  opportu  lity  to  have 
a  three-ocean  naval  presence  and  sought 
that  base  and  other  bases  Ir  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  without  be  ng  at  fault, 
the  Senator  has  gone  far  bey(  tnd  the  idea 
of  asking  questions.  I  yielded  on  my  time 
only  for  a  question  with  rea.s<  nable  addi- 
tions thereto. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  ii.se  some  of 
his  own  time? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
\ields  time? 


Mr.  THURMOND  and  Mr. 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  a  question 
only  on  my  time  but  within  limit  on  that, 
too,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  think  It  Is  useful  to 
have  a  colloquy  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  merely  referring 
to  the  time,  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desii-e? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  just  want  to  address 
a  question  to  the  distineuished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  be  on  my  time,  if 
the  Senator  has  just  one  question. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man  has  made  reference  in  his  statement 
to  tlie  report  language  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  a  year  ago,  where 
it  wa.s  stated  in  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Senator  so  ably 
chairs 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  get  on  with  his  question. 
A  complaint  has  been  registered  with  me 
that  I  am  yielding  too  much  time. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  concern  that  repeatedly  has  been  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  my  distinguished  chaii-man, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  it 
takes  for  me  to  pose  my  question  to  him, 
to  express  it  properly,  be  attributed  to 
me,  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  do  not  want 
to  encroach  upon  bis  valuable  time.  Hi.s 
side  has  only  2!2  hours,  and  I  can  real- 
ize the  an:ciety  with  which  he  is  watch- 
ing the  clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Just  pi;l  that  aside.  We 
have  quibbled  back  and  forth  on  who  has 
time  and  who  is  using  time.  Put  it  on 
my  time.  I  asic  unanimous  consent  for 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  no  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  suflBcient  time  for  that  purpose  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Who  has  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
this  statement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  Senator 
yielded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that. 

We  all  operate  imder  the  Senate  rules, 
and  other  Senators  have  a  right  to  time 
in  these  matters.  I  am  willing  to  try  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  Senator.  I 
know  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  A  Senator 
yields  only  for  a  question.  If  one  goes 
over  the  line  a  little,  that  Is  all  right. 

So  let  me  have  the  Senator's  question, 
briefly  put,  please,  and  my  answer  will 
be  brief.  Then  I  want  to  yield  the  floor 
and  let  the  debate  proceed,  imder  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  now,  imder  those 
circumstances. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Scil- 
ator  from  Iowa  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mi-.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiT. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Am  I  being  recognize<l 
in  my  own  right? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi-.  President,  I  have 
not  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  no  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes;  I  yielded 
him  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  pase 
his  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  as  much  time  as  he  desires, 
yielded  to  him  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  now 
has  the  floor  and  ha^i  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  to  pose  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  that  rul- 
ing. I  have  not  yielded  the  floor.  I  am 
trying  to  accommodate  my  friend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  not  on  my 
time,  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana .  We  are  on  tlie  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  fear 
in  this  situation  is  that  we  might  have  a 
debate.  I  hope  the  greatest  dehberative 
body  in  the  world  could  risk  a  momen- 
tary debate. 

My  question  to  the  chaimian  is  this: 
The  Senator  properly  stated  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  express  Its 
"hope"  that  ".such"  an  evaluation  would 
include  a  thorough  explanation  of  the 
possibility  of  achieving  with  the  Soviet 
Union  mutual  military  restraint  without 
jeopardizhig  U.S.  interests  in  the  area  of 
the  Indian  Ocean." 

The  wisdom  of  tliat  request  was  ba-sed 
on  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  pro- 
ceeding forward  here  without  having 
exercised  any  diplomatic  option,  without 
having  hiitlated  any  conversation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1971. 

Despite  the  wise  statements  by  our 
committee,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  admin- 
istration replies  that  they  have  con- 
sciously decided  not  even  to  attempt 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
have  aiTogantly  disregai'ded  the  ex- 
pressed recognition  and  request  of  the 
distinguished  chairman's  own  commit- 
tee. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
McCloskey  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which  he 
said: 

It  was  decided  not  to  opproadi  the  Soviets 
at  the  present  time. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  as  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee,  whether  or 
not,  in  his  judgment,  that  inadequate, 
inept,  pathetic  response  from  oiu-  U.S. 
Department  of  State  constitutes  an  ade- 
quate exploration  with  tlie  Soviet  Union 
about  the  prospects  and  the  possibilities 
of  mutual  arms  restraint  In  the  Indian 
Ocean? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  some  effort  has 
been  made.  I  have  evidence  to  believe 
that  some  effort  has  been  made  In  that 
field.  It  Ls  not  a  one-way  street.  Other 
nations  In  that  part  of  the  world  have 
to  be  consulted,  and  have  been,  to  an 
extent. 

The  best  I  can  say  now  is  that,  in  spite 
of  that  effort,  the  conclusion  was  that 
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it  was  better  to  go  on  with  this  modest 
improvement,  as  I  have  outlined. 

I  helped  put  tills  provision  in  the  bill, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  to  certify  what  he  thought. 
He  has  acted,  and  he  has  done  the  best 
he  could.  I  think  he  had  groimds  for 
that  act,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  How 
much  time  did  I  consume?  What  time  is 
charged  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  hfus  29  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tv,enty-nuie  minutes 
out  of  how  much? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Out  of  a 
total  of  75  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  had  2\'2  hours  apiece. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  However,  this  morning, 
the  2'/2  hours  belongmg  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  was  divided  between 
Senator  Stennis  and  Senator  Thurmond. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  the  time,  un- 
der the  usual  rule,  be  accorded  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  he  can  work  out  something  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  withdraw  the  request. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  I  am  not  in  the  Chamber, 
the  time  on  this  side  be  under  the  control 
of  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Is    the 
Senator    from    Oklahoma    asking    for 
recognition? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  leg- 
islative assistant.  Sally  Horn,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  160 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  m 
connection  with  the  dialog  that  took 
place  between  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  con- 
cerning whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion has  been  interested  in  evaluating 
the  possibiUtles  of  mutual  arms  restraint 
m  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  should  like  to  read 
McCloskey,  Assistance  Secrtai-y  for  Con- 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Robert  J. 
gressional  Relations  of  the  Department 
of  State,  concerning  this  mattei*.  It  is 
dated  July  17  of  this  year. 

Department  of  State. 
Wa^liinciton.  B.C..  J.ily  17. 1975 

Hon,    DtWEY    P.    BARTLnr. 

V.S.  Senate, 
i'ushington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  With  re.spect  to 
rlie  question  of  arms  limitations  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  which  you  and  Under  Secretary 
bisct.  have  been  discu-^sing  telephonlcnlly,  I 


hope  the  following  information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

Before  certifying  to  Congress  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  was  es- 
sential to  the  national  interest,  the  Admin- 
istration re-evaluated  the  military  and  for- 
eign policy  Implications  of  the  Diego  Garcia 
proposal,  including  the  matter  of  arms  limi- 
tations talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
basis  of  that  review,  it  was  decided  not  to 
approach  the  Soviets  at  the  present  time. 

A  significant  factor  lii  this  decision  was 
the  evident  lack  of  Soviet  interest  in  such 
talks.  As  you  know.  In  1971  we  responded 
oiflciallv  and  favorably  to  a  Soviet  suggestion 
that  we  explore  the  possibilities  of  arms  lim- 
itations in  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  We  have 
heard  nothuig  from  them  since  that  time, 
despite  .several  public  iterations  of  our  will- 
ingness to  consider  constructive  suggestions. 
Moreover,  we  need  to  resolve  the  issues  relat- 
ing to  our  proper  role  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Debate  on  this  began  in  early  1974.  centered 
around  our  expansion  plan  for  Diego  Garcia. 
From  extensive  experience  in  negotiations  on 
anas  control,  we  believe  Che  chances  for  any 
useful  talks  with  the  Soviets  would  be  im- 
proved were  the  Dlcgo  Garcia  matter  resolved 
in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate  that  the 
U.S.  Is  determined,  and  has  the  means,  to 
protect  its  security  interest*  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  As  the  Secretary  has  Indicated,  we 
would  be  prepared  in  these  circumstances 
to  explore  the  possible  methods  of  limita- 
tions, which  we  have  been  studying  within 
the  Government,  bearing  in  mind  the  need  to 
guard  against  an  Imbalance  in  the  area  which 
would  adversely  affect  our  security  Interests. 

Our  periodic  deployments  to  the  Indian 
Ocean— and  our  proposed  limited  expan-sion 
of  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  to  support  them 
more  efficiently  and  effectively — do  not,  we 
believe,  fuel  an  arms  race  in  the  area.  We  re- 
mam  Interested  in  constructive  proposals  for 
limitations,  but  an  adequate  level  of  U.S. 
presence  In  that  Important  area  Is  essential. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  take  seriously  the 
concerns  expressed  by  several  Senators,"  and 
we  have  read  with  Interest  accounts  of  their 
recent  discussions  in  the  USSR.  As  you  know, 
we  are  piu^uing  improved  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  ou  a  broad  front.  Arms  limita- 
tions talks  with  the  USSR  are  a  part  of  that 
process  and,  Jn  each  case,  specific  negotia- 
tions have  been  undertaken  when  we  thought 
mutual  interests,  tlmhig,  and  circumstances 
were  most  propitious.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  approach  is  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  successful  outcome. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
subject,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 

Sincerely, 

ROBERl  J.  McCLOSKEV, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  on  his  time. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  proposed  base  ex- 
pansion on  Diego  Garcia  Is  an  issue  on 
which  honorable  individuals  can  have  a 
sincere  difference  of  opinion. 

This  does  not  concern  me. 

What  does  concern  me  is  that  some 
good  Americans  who  saw  the  mistake  of 
our  Government  s  policies  In  Vietnam  so 
prophetically  and  who  fought  so  coura- 
geously to  change  those  policies  now 
seem  incUned  to  tolerate  this  Diego  Gar- 
cia expansion  as  just  another  minor  item 
in  a  $100  billion  defense  budget. 

I  can  well  understand  a  strong  pro  or 
con  position  on  this  issue  based  on  differ- 
ing views  as  to  the  divfction  our  foreign 


and  defeni^e  policies  should  take  in  the 
years  ahead. 

What  I  cannot  understand,  in  the 
light  of  our  recent  traumatic  experience 
in  Vietnam,  is  the  failure  to  see  the  por- 
tent of  this  provocative  step  of  military 
expansion  in  a  vast  area  of  the  world 
which  is  comparatively  stable  and  .in 
which  our  interests  are  not  significantly 
threatened. 

It  is  true  that  the  island  of  Diegc  Gar- 
cia is  a  flyspeck  of  coral  atoll,  five  miles 
wide  by  13  miles  long,  in  the  far  reaches 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  1.000  miles  south- 
west of  India  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance east  of  Africa.  It  Is  also  true  that 
most  Americans  do  not  know  what  Diego 
Garcia  is  or  where  it  is  or  how  it  relates 
to  such  urgent,  close-at-hand  problems 
as  unemployment  and  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

But  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  was  similarly  unknown  to  most  of 
us. 

Now  it  is  a  household  term  identified 
with  the  fateful  escalation  of  our  mili- 
tary intervention  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  incident,  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  and  the  Vietnam  war  are 
now  history. 

But  we  have  an  overriding  responsibil- 
ity to  avoid  making  the  same  kind  of 
mistake  over  again. 

If  we  proceed  with  this  expan.sion  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  this  time — without 
even  trying  the  peaceful,  less  costly,  no- 
rlsk  alternatives — then  we  will  Indeed  be 
simply  replaying  the  first  act  of  a  sce- 
nario identical  with  that  which  took  us 
into  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  time.  We  have  alternatives. 
Let  us  at  least  tiT  the  less  costly,  peace- 
ful options.  If  the  options  do  not  work, 
then  we  can  proceed  with  the  proposed 
base  expansion.  But,  remembering  Viet- 
nam, let's  take  time  to  look  before  we 
leap. 

We  have,  in  effect,  come  to  the  first 
major  test  of  our  ability  and  determina- 
tion to  chart  a  new,  more  constructive 
direction  In  foreign  and  defense  policy 
that  does  not  rely  exclusively  on  auto- 
matic military  escalation  aiid  gimbo^t 
diplomacy. 

In  the  post- Vietnam  reassessment  dia- 
logue, one  point  that  has  been  empha- 
sized is  the  urgent  need  for  closer  inte- 
gration of  our  foreign  and  defense  poli- 
cies. Our  defense  effort  and  our  mUitary 
spending  should  be  geared  to  specifically 
identified  foreign  policy  objectives.  Too 
often,  in  the  past,  the  Pentagon  has  gone 
out  ahead,  creating  its  owti  policies,  leav- 
ing those  responsible  for  our  foreign  pol- 
icy to  catch  up.  The  proposed  base 
expansion  on  Diego  Garcia  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  Pentagon  creating  for- 
eign policy. 

The  background  of  Diego  Garcia  is  as 
follows : 

For  nearly  20  years,  the  Pentagon  has 
pushed  for  a  base  expansion  on  this  is- 
land which  we  have  leased  from  the 
British. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  tm-ned  down  the 
appropriation  for  this  project,  specify- 
ing that  the  $20  million  authorized  for 
the  project  was  not  to  be  spent  until  the 
President  certified  that  the  base  was  hi 
the  national  interest.  The  Piesident  has 
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gone  through  the  formality  bi  cei-tifylng 
this,  but  no  one  has  made  a  i  ^^vinclng 
case  that  this  expansion  Is  naeded. 

This  year,  the  Pentagon  is  featuring  as 
the  centerpiece  for  its  selling  of  Diego 
Garcia  to  Congress  the  revel  ition  that 
the  Soviets  have  constructed  s  ame  naval 
support  facilities  at  Berbera  in  Somalia. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  regari  any  So- 
viet activity  lightly.  Recent  eyewitness 
accounts  by  U.S.  congression  il  delegaT 
tions  report  the  facilities  inclu  de  an  air- 
field, petroleum  storage  tanks,  barracks, 
a  communications  facility,  anl  a  build- 
ing designed  for  storing  and  handling 
missiles. 

The  implication  is  that  this  Soviet  ac- 
tivity ipso  facto  makes  It  neces;  ary  for  us 
to  counter  with  the  e.xpanslon  on  Diego 
Garcia. 

The  Berbera  matter  has  beei  i  spectac- 
ularly publicized  amid  conjeclure  as  to 
exactly  what  is  there  and  hov  major  a 
facility  it  is  that  the  Russians  ire  build- 
ing. 

Lost  in  the  superficial  dramatics  are 
the  basic  points  that  are  really  vital  to 
the  decision  on  Diego  Garcia: 

One,  that  the  Soviet  activity  even  if 
the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  its  ex- 
tent are  accepted,  does  not  pose  suflScient 
threat  to  our  national  interest  to  warrant 
the  risk  of  opening  up  the  siperpower 
arms  race  in  a  vast  new  ana  of  the 
world. 

We  must  remember  that  the  r  lajor  new 
Soviet  activities  at  Berbera  csme  after 
the  Pentagon  proposal  to  go  al  lead  with 
Diego  Garcia  expansion,  and  that  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  has  testified  that  we 
would  want  that  base  even  if  the  Rus- 
sians shut  down  their  activities  at  Ber- 
bera. In  the  absence  of  negotiations  and 
mutual  limitations,  the  Soviet^  can  be 
expected  to  hicrease  their  nava|  presence 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  accordi 
predictions. 

Two,  that  the  Diego  Garcia  m(|ve  might 
actually  weaken,  rather  than  s 
our  security  position  In  the  an, 
turbing  our  present  good  relat 

the  Vatoral  nations  of  the  India^ , 

who.  If  they  po-ceive  us  to  be  pTecipitat- 
Ing  an  Wms  race  In  the  region,  iiay  deny 
us  the  afccess  we  now  have  to  tl^ir  ports 
ajid  facilities.  I 

Three,  that  there  are  feasiblyjless  pro- 
vocative alternative  acUons  thait  we  can 
take  to  counter  the  Soviet  activity  and  to 
preserve  the  strategic  balance. 
Finally,   conti-ary   to   the  1; 
many  people  are  getting  from 
trovery.  the  present  U.S.  miht 
tlon  In  the  Indian  Ocean  is  on 
strength,  not  weakness,  as  cou 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  has, 
go-ahead  of  the  expansion  on  Di^„, 
cia  is  not  In  any  sense  imperati\e. 

This  means  that  we  have  timfe  to  con 
sider  and  try  out  the  no-risk 
available  to  us  as  alternatives  to 
escalation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  talki:ig  about 
permanently   foreclosing   the     : 

base  expansion.  I  am  asking  f oi ^ 

try  less  costly,  less  dangerous  ii  itiatives 
that  we  have  not  given  a  chano ;,  as  yet. 
Admittedly,  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  the  U5.SJl.'s  eventual  plans 
are  In  Berbera.  how  Important  lieir  fa- 
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cility  may  become  and  how  It  will  .l)e 
used.  Given  that  uncertainty,  we  need 
to  proceed  with  care  and  restraint  aim- 
ing at  the  protection  of  our  long-range 
interests  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  area.  The  condi- 
tioned reflex  reversion  to  mihtary  build- 
up does  not  always  generate  strength 
in  the  long  run. 

I  want  no  part  of  any  move  that  will 
weaken  the  strategic  position  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  the  peaceful 
moves  I  am  proposing  for  tlie  Indian 
Ocean  will  strengthen  our  overall  se- 
curity position,  not  weaken  it,  in  the 
long  range.  In  the  short  range,  exercis- 
ing these  options  simply  does  not  risk 
that  much. 

Specifically,  I  have  proposed  these 
initiatives : 

First,  that  the  expansion  of  the  Diego 
Garcia  base  be  postponed  until  next 
year  so  that  the  alternatives  can  be  ex- 
plored. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  initi- 
ate negotiations  at  once  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  mutual  anns  restraint  in  this 
region. 

Third,  that  the  present  restrictions  on 
economic  and  technical  aid  to  Somalia, 
restrictions  imposed  in  1971  because 
ships  from  other  nations  bearing  the 
Somali  "flag  of  convenience"  were  trans- 
porting cargoes  to  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam, should  be  lifted.  If  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  see  fit  to  take  this  ac- 
tion, as  it  is  in  its  power  to  do,  Congress 
should  proceed  with  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

Fourth,  that  a  policy  be  inaugurated 
of  U.S.  sliip  visits  to  Somalia  leading  to- 
w^ard  genei-ally  improved  political  rela- 
tionslups.  It  is  my  hope,  too,  that  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  in  the  near  future 
for  U.S.  naval  vessels  to  visit  Somalia 
ports.  President  Siad  of  Somalia  offered 
to  permit  this,  at  the  time  he  visited 
President  Ford,  last  November. 

Fifth,  that  basic  economic  aid  and 
teclmical  assistance  progi-ams  be  devel- 
oped to  further  a  new  era  of  peaceful 
relations  with  Somalia. 

Mr.  President,  Barry  M.  Blechman,  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, summarizes  in  an  article  recently 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
overriding  reason  against  proceeding 
with  the  Diego  Garcia  expansion  at  this 
time. 

"A  U.S.  base  at  Diego  Garcia,"  he 
writes,  "would  constitute  another  step  to- 
ward increased  competition  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  region 
relatively  remote  from  both  superpowers. 
*The  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  already  has 
taken  a  comparable  step  does  not  compel 
us  to  follow  suit." 

Mr.  Blechman  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
inci-eased  United  States-Soviet  rivalry  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  would  divert  limited 
U.S.  militaiy  resources  from  more  press- 
ing needs,  such  as  the  Mediterranean, 
would  increase  the  risk  of  oiu"  getting  in- 
volved in  some  future  conflict  in  the  re- 
gion, and  would  impair  relations  with 
friendly  nations  in  the  area. 
He  writes: 

And  flnAlly,  It  means  another  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  requirement  In  UJ3. 


military  planning  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  US.  fleet  In  the  region;  a  move 
that,  In  the  absence  of  cuts  in  U.S.  naval 
deployments  elsewhere,  could  imply  Incre- 
mental defense  expenditures  on  the  order  of 
*5  to  $8  billion  for  ship  and  aircraft  pro- 
curement and  $300  million  per  year  In  oper- 
ating costs. 

In  this  reference,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Schles- 
inger testified  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  thaW- 

It  is  not  now  our  iii^ojtion  permanently 
to  deploy  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

However,  in  a  March  1974  Interview, 
Mr.  Ford  himself  stated : 

Now  I  think  also  that  we've  got  to  actively 
explore  the  desirability  of  having  an  Indian 
Ocean  fleet. 

By  contrast.  Mr.  Blechman  concluded 
his  article  with  this  statement: 

The  obvious,  if  remote,  solution  to  the  in- 
cipient superpower  competition  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  a  formal  treaty  in  which  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to 
limit  their  naval  deployments  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
single  most  cnicial  issue  in  this  entire 
debate  this  afternoon.  That,  simply 
stated,  is  why.  oh  why,  is  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment afraid  '.o  initiate  diplomatic 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
ward seeking  mutual  arms  restraint  in 
tlie  Indian  Ocean? 

I  was  interested  in  the  letter  that  the 
Senator  received  from  Mr.  McCloskey. 
He  may  also  be  interested  in  the  origin 
of  that  letter.  That  letter  was  eventually 
written  because  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
wrote  to  our  Department  of  State  on 
June  12. 1  wrote  them,  one,  to  accept  the 
Somalian  invitation  to  have  our  Ambas- 
sador go  visit  that  Port  of  Berbera.  I 
also  wrote  them  and  inquired  why  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  has  fafled, 
since  1971,  even  seriously  to  raise  the 
question  of  diplomatic  negotiations  to- 
ward achieving  some  sort  of  mutual  arms 
restraint  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Since  1971,  we  have  had  what  some 
people  call  detente.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  what  a  lot  of  people  hope  and  pray 
it  may  be,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has.  in  a 
very  significant  way,  been  altered  since 
1971. 

We  have  been  in  SALT  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  affecting  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  strategic  survival  questions  in 
om-  mutual  relationship.  We  have  had 
every  other  conceivable  Initiative  across 
the  whole  range  of  our  relationships — 
economic,  political,  social,  and,  this 
week,  shaking  hands 'in  outer  space. 

The  question  is  why,  in  view  of  that 
backdrop,  has  our  Department  of  State 
refused  to  negotiate  or  even  oCfer  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  mutual 
arms  restraint  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  all  these  scares 
about  missile  crises,  about  the  Russians 
are  coming,  about  all  these  other  con- 
cerns? 

I  wrote  them  and  I  asked  them  a  ques- 
tion. Does  Senator  Babtlett  know  this? 
They  never  even  responded  to  that  part 
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of  my  letter.  They  answered  the  first 
part.  They  did  not  even  answer  that  part 
about  negotiations  imtil  several  weeks 
later. 

The  fact  of  tlie  matter  is.  the  U.S. 
Government  is  not  interested  in  negotia- 
tions on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  Pentagon,  once 
again,  is  the  driving  force  in  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  post-Vietnam 
period. 

I  was  interested  in  hearing  all  tills 
talk  today  about  this  being  only  a  tiny 
atoll:  it  is  5  miles  wide,  10  miles  long; 
it  is  a  rock., The  distinguished  chairman 
of  tlie  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services  saki 
it  is  not  even  inhabited  by  anybody. 

Let  me  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  did  not  have  a 
lot  of  bodies  fioating  in  it.  Nobody  on  this 
floor  had  heard  about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
before  that  war  started,  and  nobody  had 
heard  about  places  like  Khe  Sanh,  either, 
and  I  lost  my  best  friend  there.  We  are  at 
the  crossroads. 

Have  we  learned  Uie  lesson.s  of  Viet- 
nam? We  are  going  to  find  out  in  a  very 
significant  way  this  afternoon.  We  came 
off  the  back  of  Vietnam.  People  wrung 
their  hands  and  said,  oh.  America  is 
going  to  hunker  up  in  the  hole,  America 
is  going  to  retreat  to  Fortress  America, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  period  of  neoisolation- 
ism.  Well,  if  the  alternative  to  interven- 
tionism  and  acting  as  global  poUceman 
is  neoisolationism,  then  I  reject  that 
alternative.  There  is  a  middle  ground  and 
today,  we  are  going  to  find  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
finally  answered  my  letter  and  said  that 
they  thought  about  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  they  decided  that,  be- 
cause there  was  a  lack  of  interest,  they 
were  not  even  going  to  initiate  an  inquiry. 
And  do  you  know  why?  Because  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  leaning  on  them 
so  hard. 

We  .should  give  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger  double  paj-,  because  he 
is  doing  two  men's  jobs.  He  is  Secretarv 
of  Defense  and  of  State. 

I  came  to  the  U.S.  Congress  11  years 
ago,  served  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  10,  under  the  naive  as- 
sumption that  the  foreign  policy  of 
America  was  set  by  civilians,  by  Presi- 
dents, by  the  Department  of  State,  and 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  and 
foreign  relations.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  around  here  long  to  know  how  funda- 
mentally false  that  assumntion  is. 

We  have  not  even  talked  to  the  Rus- 
sians about  this  question  since  1971.  AH 
I  say  to  this  body  is  why?  What  are  we 
afraid  of?  We  are  not  weak  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  we  are  powerful.  Any  time  we  dis- 
patch an  American  carrier  task  force 
over  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  like  put- 
ling  a  400-pound  man  in  a  washtub: 
there  is  not  any  water  left.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  French  fleet 
alone— the  French  fleet  alone— equals 
the  Soviet  fleet  today  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Four  to  6  out  of  every  12  months 
smce  1973,  we  have  put  American  ear- 
ner task  forces  over  there. 

We  put  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  in  there- 
with 36  attack  airplanes  carrymg  7.5  tons 
Of  ammo  imder  their  wings,  and  24  F-14 


flghtei-s.  Do  we  liave  to  fear  interdiction 
of  oil  lines?  Rubbish. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  So- 
viet Navy  has  one  dlesel  sub  over  there, 
one  diesel  sub  in  their  fleet,  and  it  Is  only 
equal  to  tlie  French  fleet.  And  the  British 
have  their  own  significant  capability. 

The  Director  of  the  CIA,  Mr.  Colby, 
has  testified  that  interdiction  of  oil  sup 


cares  if  they  have  got  all  their  Styx 
missiles  out  there. 

Do  you  know  why  they  have  so  many 
in  Berbera?  The  Soviet  mlssfles  are  so 
lousy  in  large  part  that  their  navy  can- 
not have  the  operational  sopliistication 
and  reliance  that  our  fleet  possesses.  They 
are  20-nautical  mile  range,  late  1950  vin- 
tage. To  hear  the  Pentagon  and  hear 
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subs.  It  is  going  to  come  at  the  well 
head — embargoes.   That   is   where   it   is 
going  to  come  from. 

We  have  29  countries  in  the  littoral 
area  states.  29  friendly  nations  in  large 
part  because  right  now,  we  can  go  into 
36  ports  in  18  countries  for  refueling  over 
there.  We  refueled  over  there  all  during 
the  1973  oil  embargo.  But  not  one  of 
those  countries  favors  our  expanding  in 
Diego  Garcia. 

The  Australian  Prime  Minister  was 
here  last  January,  and  he  said,  "Do  not 
go  in  there."  But  we  are  going  arrogantly 
to  disregard  all  the  heartfelt  opinion  of 
mankind  in  that  area  and,  in  classic,  cold 
war  fashion.  America  is  going  to  stick  its 
big  nose  under  the  tent  of  an  arms  race. 

We  are  on  the  slippery  slope  of  mili- 
tary escalation.  We  are  at  tlie  crossroads. 
It  is  a  rock  today,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a 
benchmark  tomorrow.  Mark  my  words. 

Why  not  look  before  we  leap?  If  there 
is  one  lesson  out  of  Vietnam — I  am  on 
my  time,  Mr.  President.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  out  of  Vietnam 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  second? 


Tlie  only  thing  I  want  to  straighten 
out,  without  interrupting  his  remarks,  is 
to  make  sure  this  is  on  his  time.  I  am 
not  sure  he  has  time. 

Mr.  CULVER.  That  is  right;  it  is  on 
my  time,  and  I  am  assured  I  have  ample 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  given  time  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  He  is  now  on 
that  time. 

Mr.  CULVER.  We  are  at  the  cross- 
roads. When  people  say,  have  we  learned 
the  lesson  of  Vietnam,  we  are  going  to 
find  out  today.  They  say,  "What  is  that 
little  tmy  place?  What  is  it  called?"  You 
are  going  to  find  out  tomorrow. 

The  chairman  talks  about  just  a  modest 
expansion.  Well,  we  have  independent 
military  analysts  who  tell  us  that  it  is 
going  to  mean  a  three-ocean  Navy,  $5 
to  $8  billion,  three  carriers,  all  the  sup- 
port sliips  and  airplanes  that  can  go 
on  them. 

All  I  say,  Mr.  President,  is  that  tliere 
is  no  Senator  who  will  tolerate  for  one 
moment  America  being  in  an  Inferior 
status  in  a  military  position  of  vulnera- 
bility in  the  Indian  Ocean  or  anj-where 
else. 

The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
America  is  not  weak  today;  it  is  strong. 
The  only  people  talking  about  how  weak 
America  is  are  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  tliat  poor-mouthing. 

We  are  bristling  with  power.  When 
you  put  tlie  U.S.S.  Enterprise  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  all  the  accompanying 
ships  afloat,  and  you  put  the  a'-6's, 
A-7.S.  and  tli^  F-14's  on  tho.>?e  decks,  who 


you  would  think  they  were  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  poised  and  aimed  on  Honolulu. 
Hogwash.  Hogwash. 

Let  us  talk  facts.  All  I  am  saying  is 
this:  yes,  it  is  a  modest  request  now. 
But  I  am  .saying  before  we  make  this 
mode.st  request,  before  we  approve  it,  let 
us  insist  in  this  age  of  detente,  if  detente 
means  anything,  that  we  at  least  initi- 
ate a  serious  overtm-e  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate.  Negotiate  what?  Mutual 
naval  arms  limitations  agreement  In  tlie 
Indian  Ocean;  for  example,  a  limitation 
on  ship-days  on  both  sides.  You  can  ver- 
ify that.  It  is  enforceable. 

What  are  the  advantages  in  doing 
that? 

Well,  the  advantages  are  clearly,  first 
and  foremost,  that  we  avoid  this  costly, 
dangerous  arms  race.  The  chairman  talks 
about  the  danger  of  confrontation  tliere 
with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  oil  lines. 
That  is  far  more  sensitive  than  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  going  on  right 
now.  If  it  is  that  serious  we  ought  to 
talk. 

Now.  second,  what  else  docs  it  do?  It 
achieves  the  advantage  of  not  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  considered  opinion  of 
every  ally  we  have  got  in  the  area.  It  is 
stupid  to  go  ahead  and  plunge  into  this 
when  all  the  countries  in  tlie  region,  in- 
cluding Australia,  say,  "Do  not  do  it." 

It  is  stupid  when  we  could  get  resup- 
plied,  refueled  over  there  all  dming  the 
embargo.  How  many  of  those  countries, 
Mr.  President,  that  now  make  available 
to  us  some  36  ports,  are  going  to  close 
them  down?  If  we  go  ahead  with  this 
base  expansion,  arrogantly  disregarding 
the  opinion  of  those  countries,  how  many 
are  going  to  be  inflamed  with  anti- 
American  judgments?  That  is  a^.'gi^t 
and  burning  issue.  The  Indian^Ocwi^ 
may  not  mean  much  to  us;  Diego  Garcia 
may  be  a  flyspeck,  an  atoll,  somewhere 
but,  my  friends,  there  are  some  29  coim- 
tries  which  live  along  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  who  are  we  in  the  post-Vietnam 
period  to  start  at  once  again  arrogantly 
to  disregard  their  judgment,  their  opiti- 
lon,  their  sensitivities? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  says.  "Nyet.  nyet, 
we  do  not  want  to  talk,"  OK,  OK,  they 
do  not  want  to  talk.  We  wiU  bum  them 
up  in  the  arms  race.  They  cannot  stav 
with  us.  They  are  not  even  with  us  today. 
When  we  have  to  go  ahead  with  Diego 
Garcia,  Mr.  President,  we  will  be  going 
forw^ard,  sir,  witli  the  burden  the  USSR. 
The  onus,  the  blame,  will  be  clear.  It  was 
America  which  made  the  good-faith  ef- 
fort; it  was  America  which  tried  its  best 
with  diplomatic  civility,  enlightenment, 
compassion  and  concern  to  go  forward 
to  work  out  a  rational  relationship  and 
understanding  and  re.solution  of  tlie 
problems  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Let  the  Soviets  explain  to  world  opin- 
ion, Mr.  President,  why  they  ;  ire  not  wiU- 
ing  to  enter  into  this  mutial  and  hu- 
manitarian approach  and  nsponse. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  everj  year  since 
1971,  every  single  year,  the  (Seneral  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Natiors  has  come 
forth  with  a  statement  callei  the  'zone 
of  peace,"  begging  the  superp  )wers  of  the 
world  who  heretofore  had  remained  out 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  stay  out.  "Leave 
us  alone.  We  do  not  want  U\  be  caught 
up  in  these  big  power  poUtlcs .  We  do  not 
want  to  be  put  in  a  situatio  i  where  we 
are  being  muscled  under  though  gun- 
boat diplomacy.  Respect  our  i  ;overeignty. 
Respect  our  integrity.  Play  it  your  own 
sandboxes." 

Always,  they  will  conced( .  we  have 
to  have  rights  of  navigation,  freedom  of 
the  seas.  That  Is  what  the  law  of  the 
seas  is  all  about,  and  v.e  should  insist 
to  the  end  on  that  right. 

But,  Mr.  President,  every  year  since 
1971  the  General  Assembly  has  said, 
"Keep  the  superpowers  out."  All  the  lit- 
toral area  states  have  said,  "  Please  stay 
out,"  including  Australia.  An( ;  yet  we  go 
forward  and  we  go  in. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  tiere  are  a 
few  of  these  countries  that  wl  J  privately 
say  that  they  want  us  to  cone  in,  they 
want  Diego  Garcia.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
that  has  an  awfully  palnfij  familiar 
ring  to  me,  too.  I  remember  as  a  new  boy 
In  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
In  1965  going  to  Vietnam.  I  remember 
leaving  Vietnam  and  going  to  Thailand, 
and  I  remember  talking  to  afflcials  in 
various  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
they  said,  "You  know,  we  are  all  for  you 
Uvit  we  cannot  say  a  word  abdut  it  pub- 
licly." ^ 

Let  me  just  tell  you  something,  Mr. 
President,  the  day  you  get  politicians 
saying  privately  they  are  all  for  you  and 
publicly  going  out  into  the  t<iwn  square 
and  whipping  them  up  againit  America 
so  they  can  get  elected,  ydu  are  on 
pretty  shaky  ground.  If  thi-e  Is  one 
lesson  of  Vietnam,  that  clearlf  ought  to 
be  It.     ^ 

Mr.  President,  we  are  right!  back  into 
the  bargaining  chip  game.  That  is  what 
Secretary  Kissinger  is  saying  to  us, 

I  want  It  for  a  bargaining  chlb. 

Why  Invest  hundreds  of  ^llons  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  monfey,  money 
from  Dubuque.  Iowa,  Into  [a  theory 
when  we  can  determine  the  genuine  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union  6n  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes?  I 

One  of  the  last  big  bargalnltg  chips  Is 
that  white  elephant  called  an  ABM  that 
my  people  are  still  paying  for. 

No.  Mr.  President,  if  there|  ever  was 
a  tlrae  to  negotiate,  the  time!  is  now  I 
believe  that  we  should  talk  before  we 
build.  I  believe  that  we  should  build  be- 
fore we  fight  and,  I  believe,  ^i.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  should  flght  to  the  death 
before  we  surrender.  But  you  have  got 
to  get  yoiu-  orders  straight.  You  have  got 
to  get  it  In  the  regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, regular  order.  Talk  ^fore  we 
build,  buUd  before  we  fight,  |and  fight 
before  we  surrender.  We  halite  got  the 
cart  before  the  horse  again.  We  have 
got    the    State    Department    nmnlng 
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around  with  its  tail  between  its  legs  try- 
ing to  catch  up  with  foreign  policy  as 
it  is  set  by  the  Defense  Department. 
That  is  what  is  happening. 

Now,  finally,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
make  that  serious  effort.  Some  of  us  were 
in  the  Soviet  Union — one  of  the  co- 
chairmen  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  — 
and  we  explored  in  formal  sessions  with 
the  Soviets  the  extent  of  their  willing- 
ness seriously  to  discuss  the  question  of 
mutual  naval  arms  restraint  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

As  we  reported  to  our  Secretary  of 
State  immediately  upon  our  return— rthe 
following  day — and  as  we  worked  closely 
with  our  own  State  Department  escort 
officers  on  the  trip,  and  as  we  reported  in 
subsequent  coiTespondence  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  we  said  that  although  the 
initial  response  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
general  and  vague,  we  had  subsequent 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  respond  positively  to  the  initiation 
of  a  formal  request  to  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations and  discussions  over  the  question 
of  mutual  naval  arms  restraint  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

That  is  an  we  said.  We  gave  them 
chapter  and  verse  on  what  exact  and 
specific  evidence  we  had  to  substantiate 
tliat  hope. 

That  was  just  a  hope.  It  may  be  wrong. 
It  does  not  take  long  to  find  out  if  it  is 
wrong,  or  not,  but  we  feel  that  the  sig- 
nal we  had  should  not  be  disregarded;  it 
should  be  explored. 

What  is  lost  in  that  no  risk  policy?  No 
risk. 

We  can  find  out  whether  they  want  to 
be  responsible  and  act  in  good  faith, 
constructive  and  substantial.  We  can 
find  out  in  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  and 
what  is  lost,  Mr.  President,  to  delay  long 
enough  to  find  out?  Nothing  Is  lost,  I 
submit,  and  there  is  everything  to  gain — 
the  prospects  of  the  outside  h(H>e,  remote 
though  it  may  be,  that  we  will  not  have 
to  go  to  a  three-ocean  Navy;  $5  to  $8 
billion  more  money  to  the  taxpayers  of 
America  at  a  time  this  coimtry  is  going 
bankrupt. 

We  are  not  going  bankrupt  as  a  result 
of  ADC,  we  are  going  bankrupt  because 
of  this  iiisane  arms  race  and  overkill. 

We  talk  about  national  security  inter- 
ests, as  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
so  frequently  has  had  the  opportunity 
and  the  good  sense  to  remind  us,  but  we 
do  not  listen.  When  we  talk  about  na- 
tional security  interests,  we  talk  about  a 
three-legged  stotrt:  Guns  and  tanks,  arms 
which  we  have  got  so  much  of  that  they 
get  in  the  way;  and  we  talk  about  the 
strength  and  fundamental  and  basic 
health  of  an  economy  which  Is  the  engine 
and  heartbeat  of  the  whole  effort;  and 
we  talk  about  the  morale  and  the  wel- 
fare at  the  people,  their  confidence  In 
the  political  institutions  and  the  Intelli- 
gence of  declsionmsikers  to  allocate  pri- 
orities in  a  compassionate  humane,  logi- 
cal and  rational  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
three-legged  stool ;  today  It  has  one  good 
leg  and  two  that  are  about  ready  to  fall 
off,  and  the  only  good  one  Is  the  gvois 
and  tank  leg. 
So  we  have  nothing  to  lose  by  making 


this  senoiis  approach  to  tlie  Soviet  Union. 
What  do  we  have  to  gain?  We  might 
avoid  an  arms  race.  We  may  also  salvage 
a  few  friends  in  that  area  in  the  critical 
continent  of  Africa  and  the  subcontinent 
of  India.  We  may  also  keep  open  some 
of  tliose  refueling  opportunities  that  were 
open  to  us  all  during  the  1973  embargo. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  on 
Diego  Garcia — and  we  have  already  spent 
$63  million  for  a  communications  cen- 
ter, is  about  $37  milUon  more  to  dredge 
the  harbor,  extend  the  runways,  build 
some  officer  barracks,  and  so  forth. 

Tlie  Navy  has  wanted  this  thing  since 
the  late  1950's.  They  not  only  wanted 
Diego  Garcia,  but  bases  all  over  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  minute  the  British 
pulled  out,  they  thought,  hot  dog,  let  us 
pick  up  those  properties. 

As  the  late  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Russell,  once  said,  make  It  easy  for  the 
Navy  to  go  places  and  do  things,  and 
they  wiU  go  places  and  do  things.  I  do 
not  blame  them.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
wanting  every  toy  in  the  store.  I  blame 
us  for  having  the  stupidity  to  give  them 
that  and  more. 

I  do  not  blame  them.  That  is  their  job. 
They  are  professional  military  people. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  acting  irrespon- 
sibly when  they  want  places  for  con- 
venience, but  it  is  we  who  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  larger  national  Interest. 
It  is  we  who  are  supposed  to  have  the 
maturity  to  give  consideration  In  the  cal- 
culus of  America's  best  Interests,  whether 
or  not  in  fact  that  national  security  in- 
terest largely  defined,  is  best  served  by 
this  particular  narrow  escalation  of  mili- 
tary power. 

That  Is  our  job.  That  is  not  thelr'^job. 

Now,  we  talk  here  about  this  Indian 
Ocean. 

Right  now  the  French  are  here  in  Re- 
union Island.  They  are  equal  to  the  So- 
viet fieet. 

We  are  talking  about  30  days  in  gas 
and  oil  for  aviation,  planes,  and  to  fuel 
ships. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  made  this  argument,  I 
would  just  like  to  address  it. 

When  we  send  a  task  force,  carrier 
task  force  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  into  the 
Indian  Ocean — we  have  been  doing  it  on 
a  regular  basis  ever  since  1973— It  Is  out 
there  for  about  6  months  of  the  year.  One 
of  the  reasOTis  our  Navy  costs  so  much 
is  because  they  properly  have  a  mission 
to  handle  global  responsibilities,  to  get 
out  to  sea  and  stay  at  sea. 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  not  so  designed  or 
constructed;  it  does  not  have  a  mission 
of  comparable  magnitude. 

When  we  go  out,  we  can  stay  at  sea 
30  days.  The  American  taxpayers  pay  a 
lot  of  money  to  permit  them  the  capa- 
bility. 

No  other  coimtry  in  the  world  even  has 
such  powerful  aircraft  carriers.  We  have 
got  13  right  now.  The  Soviets  have  a  few 
with  helicopters  on  them.  So  what? 

We  sail  out  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  a 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  It  has  got  &o 
much  stuff  on  it,  so  much  firepower,  it 
can  hardly  float.  It  can  hardly  float. 

We  talk  about  a  Styx  missile,  20-mile 
range.  It  Is  ludicrous.  The  Styx  missile, 
late  1950  vintage,  has  been  given  to  13 
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different  countries  by  the  Soviet  Union 
already.  Egj'pt  has  got  them.  India  has 
them.  Everybody  has  got  them. 

The  incredible  irony  to  me  Is  tliat  we 
are  in  one  room,  all  excited  about  that. 
We  have  seen  a  few  crates.  So  what?  The 
missiles  are  coming.  OK. 

Tliey  do  not  have  the  patrol  boats  yet. 
They  have  got  to  have  a  patrol  boat  to 
put  the  missile  on  to  shoot  it  20  miles  at 
sea.  Big  deal. 

Tliey  are  gouig  to  SomaUa.  Our  own 
DOD,  our  own  intelligence,  admits  they 
are  going  to  the  Somalians.  All  right, 
good  luck.  I  hope  they  can  keep  them 
in  repair.  So  what?  They  are  normuclear, 
they  are  not  going  anywhere.  We  have 
got  the  A-6  and  A-7  flying  off  that  air- 
craft carrier.  We  have  cruisers,  destroy- 
ers, we  have  oilere — oilers — ^keep  that  in 
mind — oilers. 

They  are  out  there  30  days  without  the 
need  for  anything.  Except  it  really  Is  a 
good  thing  those  nations  have  sandy 
shores  because  when  you  put  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  that  little  bathtub,  they  wash 
people  up  on  the  beach. 

If  they  do  not  know  it,  we  w  ill  need 
some 'new  admirals. 

We  are  not  lacking  firepov\er.  We  are 
lacking  will  and  Intelligence. 

Now,  they  are  out  30  days.  If  they  run 
out  of  fuel  and  want  to  stay  on.  stay  30 
days,  what  kind  of  global  contingency 
are  we  trying  to  deal  with? 

Do  we  face  a  serious  hiterdiction?  Do 
we  mean  we  have  a  problem  with  Soviets 
coming  up,  wanting  to  risk  world  war 
in  over  stopping  that  oil? 

What  do  we  think  the  French  will  do 
then,  or  the  British,  what  do  we  think 
ve  are  going  to  do  then? 

I  will  say  that  we  will  be  closer  to 
world  war  m  then  than  with  SALT 
talks.  Why  not  have  some  talks  if  that  is 
the  risk?  That  is  not  even  the  risk. 

The  Soviet  Navy  now  has  one  diesel 
submarine,  one  diesel  submarine  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  That  is  all  they  have  got. 
Big  deal.  We  have  got  nuclear  Russian 
submarines  off  the  coast  of  America, 
Why  do  we  not  close  down  and  go  pray? 
What  difference  does  it  make?  One  diesel 
-sub.  Is  that  what  we  are  building  this 
base  In  Diego  Garcia  for? 

Let  us  give  negotiations  a  try  for  a 
few  months,  put  the  ball  in  the  Russians' 
court,  put  the  burden  on  theh-  back  and 
say  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "You  talk  peace 
all  the  time,  you  talk  about  detente  all 
the  time,  put  up  or  shut  up." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  disturbing  that  they 
are  building  at  Berbera.  It  is  rather 
primitive.  The  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  give  \is  a 
firsthand  account.  There  has  never  been 
any  doubt  in  terms  of  the  character  of 
those  potential  capabilities.  We  do  know 
that  the  Somallan  Government  has  ex- 
tended naval  visitation  invitations  for- 
mally to  the  U.S.  Government.  Let  us 
take  them  up  on  It.  Let  that  U.S.  Navy 
fleet  steam  Into  Berbera.  If  we  are  talking 
about  political  perceptions  of  the  littoral 
area  States,  let  them  take  a  look  at  the 
U.S.8.  Enterprise,  the  nuclear  carrier, 
and  then  compare  any  silly  thing  the 
Soviet  fleet  can  finally  float  down  there. 
Let  them  compare  that.  If  we  want  to 


show  the  flag,  if  we  want  to  muscle  up 
for  the  boys  when  we  go  into  port. 

We  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  do 
that. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
only  exhaust  our  diplomatic  initiatives: 
we  should  exhaust  our  economic  initia- 
tives. Here  is  Somalia,  one  of  the  seven 
poorest  countries  in  the  world,  with  $70 
per  year  per  capita  income.  We  cut  them 
off  from  foreign  aid.  We  cut  them  off  in 
1971.  Do  the  Senators  know  whj-?  Be- 
cause those  poor,  pathetic  people  hap- 
pened to  have  a  permitted  registry  of 
foreign  ships,  imder  a  contract  nego- 
tiated with  an  earlier  government,  which 
made  nuis  to  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 
We  cut  them  off  and  let  those  people 
starve. 

Somalia  went  to  every  coimtry  in  the 
Western  woiid.  They  went  to  America, 
to  Great  Britain,  to  Italy,  and  they  said. 
"Give  us  some  help."  Nobody  would  help 
them.  So  they  got  a  phone  call  one  day 
and  it  was  Mr.  Khrushchev.  He  said, 
"Come  to  Moscow.  We  will  help  you." 
They  have  been  providing  economic  and 
miUtary  assistance  to  them  ever  since. 

But  as  Mr.  Baxtlett  can  personally 
attest,  they  have  3  million  people  and 
one-half  million  of  them  are  in  danger 
of  starving  to  death.  They  have  1  doctor 
for  every  20,000  people.  They  want  to 
have  the  American  Navy  come  and  visit; 
tliey  want  to  make  Berbera  an  interna- 
tional port.  We  are  the  ones  who  will 
force  that  nation  into  the  Soviet  bloc 
with  our  pigheadedness.  We  are  the  ones 
who  will  guarantee  that.  They  are  yearn- 
ing for  assistance  from  the  West.  They 
are  jreaming  to  get  back  In  better  shape 
with  their  Moslem  brothers  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

That  is  another  point.  We  are  pouring 
arms  into  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  build 
up  their  own  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
They  are  having  a  meeting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Persian  Gulf  States  this 
fall.  One  of  tlie  matters  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda  is  going  to  be  a  collective  secu- 
rity agreement  and  a  formal  insistence 
that  the  superpowers  get  out  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  We  already  know  that  Yet 
we  persist  in  the  Insane  step  of  getting 
on  this  slippery  slope  just  a  Uttle  more. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  am  saying  Is  just 
take  6  monUis  off.  Make  a  serious  shot  at 
negotiations.  Say  to  the  Soviets.  "Put  up 
or  shut  up.  We  are  prepared  to  build 
this  base."  I  will  be  the  one  leading  the 
fight  to  get  it  built.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  need  additional  help,  but  I  will  be 
here  leading  the  fight  to  get  it  built,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  act  Irre- 
sponsibly, not  respecting  the  mutual 
self-interest  we  share  in  having  a  naval 
arms  limitation  agreement  for  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  we  have  learned 
anything  out  of  Vietnam.  I  thhik  it 
should  be  that  we  look  before  we  leap, 
that  we  proceed  with  caution.  We.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  not  even  exercised 
the  diplomatic  option  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  respond  In  a  cold  war  way  which, 
Mr.  President,  in  all  respects  I  greatly 
fear  will  lead  to  the  three-ocean  Navy 
with  all  the  additional  cost  of  $5 
to  $8  billion  on  the  hard-put  American 


taxpayer,  with  all  the  additional  risk  of 
confrontation  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
prospects  and  probability  that  tliere  will 
soon  follow  an  escalation  into  a  more 
serious  and  potentially  disastrous  conse- 
quence for  all  mankind. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  if  we  proceed 
in  an-ogant  disregard  of  the  opinion  of 
all  the  littoral  states  including  some  of 
our  finest,  greatest,  and  most  historic 
supporters  in  the  region,  tlien,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  afraid  the  answer  is  we  have 
not  learned  much,  if  anything  at  all, 
from  Vietnam.  We  are  responding  to  the 
tragic  misadventure  and  trauma  of  Viet- 
nam in  a  way  which  shows  we  did  not 
learn  anything  but  are  only  hellbent  in 
our  madness  to  reassert  our  machismo 
in  a  reckless  fashion  which  will  not  serve 
the  long-term  interests  of  America's  true 
national  security  or  the  prosiiects  of 
world  peace. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  that  was  a  lengthy  ques- 
tion and  it  will  take  a  little  time  to 
answer. 

I  would  first  like  to  say  that  the  letter 
that  I  read,  which  stimulated  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  to  ex- 
pound at  length  on  Diego  Garcia  and 
other  matters,  makes  it  very  clear 
that  the  administration  is  interested 
and  has  been  studying  the  matter  of 
negotiation-s;  that  tliey  are  Interested, 
certainly,  and  should  be.  In  protecting 
the  security  hiterests  of  this  Nation  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  believe  that  that 
can  best  be  done  with  a  modest  expan- 
sion of  Diego  Garcia. 

The  Secretary  says: 

.  .  .  |W)e  would  be  prepared  In  these  cir- 
cumstances to  explore  the  possible  methods 
of  limitations,  which  we  have  been  studying 
within  the  Government,  bearing  in  mind  the 
need  to  guard  against  the  Unbalance  in  the 
area  which  would  adversely  affect  our  secu- 
rity interests. 

The  distinguished  Senator  fix)m  low^ 
mentioned  that  foreign  policy  is  dictated 
by  the  militai-y  in  this  country.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  his  attention  that 
there  have  been  several  efforts  already, 
discussions,  hearuigs.  and  debate  on  this 
floor  on  the  authorization  bill  for  Diego 
Garcia  and  on  tlie  bill  to  provide  appro- 
priations. Then  there  has  been  the  cer- 
tification process  by  the  President  with 
the  debate  pending  today  and  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
So  I  think  we  can  see  that  the  Congress 
is  playing  a  very  large  role  in  formulat- 
ing the  policy  that  we  will  be  following 
in  ^e  future  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  distinguished  Senator  mentioned 
that  the  Soviets  have  one  attack  subma- 
rine, a  diesel  submai-ine.  His  intelligence 
must  be  different  from  mine  because  the 
intelligence  available  to  the  committee 
pohits  out  that  in  addition  to  1  attack 
submarine  there  are  4  major  surface 
combatants,  2  amphibious  ships,  2  mine 
sweepers,  6  logistics  ships,  and  one  intel- 
ligence collector,  for  a  total  of  16  cur- 
rently dispatched  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  distinguished  Senator  mentioned 
on  several  occasions  the  three-ocean 
navy.  I  think  this  figure  of  speech  is  a 
matter  of  §^antics  to  some  extent  I 
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think  what  he  is  really  talking 
numbers  of  ships.  It  could  ve 
that  the  future  requirements 
Nation  envisions  for  its  best 
the  Indian  Ocean  would  requi 
tionul  ships.  -, 

CertaiAly,   all   indications    t( 
I'mt  8<M*tfi  are  continuing  to 
tiiejr  number  in  this  vital 
Morld. 

The  distiu^ished  Senator 
the  majority  leader  who  alijo 
this  point  knows,  that 
Garcia  does  not,  in  itself, 
number  of  sliips  that  will  be 
a  deployment  basis  or 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  the  dii,tingiiish^d 
tor  from  Iowa  made  a  very 

plea  that  we  permit  just  6 

ajiother  extension  of  delay,  in 
give  as  the  opportunity  for  arn^ 
tiou  negotiations  with  the 

I  am  very  surprised  that  he  ._ 
l)oint  so  strongly,  because  delay 
would  force  the  United  States 
tiate  from  weakness  rather  tha 
positloh  of  parity  or  near 

delay  that  the  Senator  is  r« 

could  possibly   be  looked   upon 
httle  nations  of  the  Indian 
yjgn  of  weakness,  or  even  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  this 
would  certainly  encourage  the  1. 
tions  to  tie  their  stars  to  the 

rather  than  to  the  Western 

I  think  that  this  could  be  the 
that  thase  countries  are  lui.. 
speak  out  in  public  as  they  do  in 
to  express  just  how  they  do  „ 
the  presence  of  the  United  States 
Indian  Ocean  with  an  expansion 
Garcia. 

What  the  Senator  is  sugpestini 
Ing  to  the  already  1  year  of 
modest  expansion  of  Diego 
the  Soviets  continue   to  expaiid 
faculties,  as  they  have  in  the  pas  t. 
SuchA  delay  is  to  the  advantaj  e 
Russians  and  to  the  disadvantag; 
coimtry.\  This  delay  would 
United    States    to    unilaterally 
from  Increasing  its  narrow 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Senator 
for  6  months.  He  does  not  . 
long   the   negotiations   would 
obviously  would  be  much  lor. 
that,  but  he  wants  us  to  refi„~ 
increasing  the  mllltaiT  capabilit' 
country  in  the  Indian  Ocean  w 
Soviets  continue  to  expand  t 
ties  for  several  years,  at  least. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  _ 
would  be  another  victory  for  the 
along  with  the  Greece-Turkey 
versy,  which  certainly  has  had 
petus  from  the  Congress,  and 
course  \a  weakening  the  eastera 
NATO,  like  the  opening  of 
Canal,  the  expulsion  of  U.S.  forces 
Turkey,  and  the  withdrawal  of  U. 
from  Southeast  Asia.  Though 
force  limitation  woul4^  increase 
in  the  region  and  reduce  the 
conflict,  amis  control  in  itself  is 
ful  for  security  unless  the 
of  all  parties  are  con 
ininished. 

I  would  like  to  point  out 
nicnt  with  the  Soviets  on  mutuAl 
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about  is    restraint  would  be  a  very  lengthy  process, 
well  be    and  would  require  a  lot  of  time.  It  would 
that  this  'be  a  mistake  to  imdertake  an  initiative 
In^rests  in    with  the  Soviets  while  tlie  Diego  Garcia 
e  addl-    matter  is  still  pending  congressional  ap- 
proval. It  could  possibly  leave  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  Diego  Garcia  in  the  event 
of  an  arms  limitation  agreement. 

Any  arms  control  agreement  will  re- 
quire land-based  aircraft  for  verification. 
Diego  Garcia  has  already  been  invaluable 
lor  siu-veiUance  of  Soviet  activities. 

Only  after  Diego  Garcia  construction' 
is  under  way  should  we  consider  any 
arms  control  negotiations  witli  the  So- 
viets in  the  Indian  Ocean  area— at  least 
this  Ls  my  opinion — and  only  after  we 
have  developed  a  technically  feasible 
arms  control  approach. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  placed  in 
a  pasition  where  dilatory  Soviet  nego- 
tiating procedures  could  deprive  us  of 
badly  needed  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia, 
at  a  time  when  our  vital  and  legitimate 
interests  could  soon  be  jeopardized,  and 
I  think  this  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  advocating. 

Even  if  we  were  to  assume  the  Soviets 
would  act  in  good  faith,  the  very  difficult 
and  techMcal  negotiations  would  likely 
be  proti-acted. 

The  President  camiot  accept  any  ne- 
gotiation requiring  either  a  link  between 
Diego  Garcia  and  arms  conti-ol  or  a  re- 
quirement that  we  proceed  to  talk  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  question. 

We  are,  of  course,  carefully  studying 
the  possibilities  for  arms  control  meas- 
ures in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  will  con- 
sider a  Soviet  approach  on  its  merits 
should  they  approach  us.  There  are  many 
special  difficulties  in  developing  work- 
able arms  control  measures  for  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  the  United  States  is 
actively  working  to  see  if  solutioas  can 
be  found. 

Multiple  asymmetries  between  the 
nf-val  needs  and  structures  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  create  very  seri- 
ous negotiation  difficulties.  The  fact  is 
that  the  United  States  and  its  Western 
Em-opean  allies  have  an  especially  vital 
interest  in  assuring  that  sea  lanes  of 
communication  to  the  Persian  Gulf  oil 
supply  are  kept  open.  The  Soviets  do  not 
liave  an  equal  problem  of  conununica- 
tion.  of  keeping  open  sea  lanes  of  com- 
munication, for  their  oil  supplies. 

Any  agreement  limiting  United  States 
and  Soviet  deployment  must  also  take 
into  account  the  large  and  growing  mili- 
tary forces  of  a  number  of  littoral  states. 
Unconsti-ained,  these  forces  might  be- 
come a  major  source  of  Instability  in  a 
generally  unstable  region. 

When  considering  "nuclear  free  zones, 
zones  of  peace,  and  mutual  withdi-awal 
of  naval  forces"  proposals,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  have  a  realistic 
quid  pro  quo  to  offer.  In  any  agreement 
which  merely  limits  the  forces  deployed 
to  a  particular  region,  as  Indian  Ocean 
limitations  would  do,  rather  than  the  to- 
tal Inventories  of  both  sides,  as  SALT 
does,  for  e.xample,  we  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  relative  capabilities  of 
each  side  to  bring  In  forces  from  outside 
agree-  the  region  in  the  event  the  agreement 
arms    breaks  down.  Soviet  geographical  advan- 
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tages  result  from  proximity  of  land- 
based  aircraft  and  Black  Sea  naval 
forces— with  the  June  5  reopening  of  the 
Suez. 

■niere  are  many  technical  difficulties 
.such  as  measurement  difficulties— ship 
days  versus  ships  versus  tonnage- 
questions  about  what  kinds  of  forces  are 
mcluded;  for  example,  submarines  mine- 
sweepers, auxiharies.  trawlers;  questions 
about  the  role  of  land-based  airpower  in 
the  naval  balance;  problems  about  treat- 
ing forces  outside  the  region  versus 
forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  itself;  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  existence  of  oUier 
forces  in  the  region  belonging  to  littoral 
states  as  well  as  other  otuside  powers. 

So  I  think  Uie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  should  know  that  what  he  Is 
suggesting  Ls  a  very  complicated  series 
of  negotiations  that  would  take  many 
years  to  culminate,  and  withput  anv 
a.^suraiices  of  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  v.ould  like  to  com- 
ment at  this  point  on  tlie  trip  that  we 
took  to  Somalia,  Berbera,  and  Mogadis- 
cio. This  was  auUiorized  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  also  tlie 
Armed  Sei-vices  Committee.  There  was 
a  group  of  experts,  so  that  the  conclu- 
sions that  I  have  reached  in  the  recent 
report  that  was  released  last  week  are 
my  own.  but  based  on  the  expertise  of 
many  others  and  the  observations  of  the 
entire  team  which  spent  6  houi-s  in 
Berbera. 

First,  the  ob\ious  conclusion  to  us.  as 
we  .saw  the  situation  at  Berbera,  was 
that  the  facilities  have  significant  mili- 
tary potential,  and  second,  tliat  the 
Soviets  control  or  at  least  have  access  to 
all  facilities  at  Berbem. 

The  facilities  at  Berbera  are  still  un- 
dergoing expansion,  and  the  total  scope 
of  the  effort  planned  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined.  However,  I  .'ihall  out- 
line tlie  capabilities  of  the  obser\ed  and 
analyzed  facilities. 

I  would  comment  on  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  becau.se  in  both  instances 
they  downgraded,  In  comparison,  the  fa- 
cilities at  Berbera  which  the  Soviets  con- 
trol and  have  access  to,  compared  to  tlie 
plaimed  modest  expansion  of  facilities 
at  Diego  Garcia. 

At  tlie  present  time,  the  harbor  at 
Berbera  has  depths  of  50  to  60  feet, 
whereas  at  Diego  Garcia.  in.side  the  atoll, 
it  would  be  necessai-y  to  dredge  in  order 
to  create  a  good  harbor  area  for  a  ta.sk 
force  of  six  ships. 

Berbera  at  the  present  time  has  ample 
depth  and  ample  space  for  a  large  ta.sk 
force,  much  larger  than  that  contem- 
plated at  Diego  Gaicia.  There  is  also 
adequate  berthing  space,  material  han- 
dling of  equipment,  stoi-age  space,  and 
access  roads  to  enable  the  port  facility  . 
to  serve  a  naval  ta^k  force  which  it  does 
do. 

The  communications  facility  Is  a  long- 
range,  high-powered  fac-illty  capable  of 
very  long  transmissions  and  receptions 
completely  under  the  control  of  tl»  So- 
viets. 

Incidentally,  just  to  show  the  Interest 
of  the  Soviets  iii  those  transmission  fa- 
cilitles,  when  we  approached  the  gate 
from  .some  100  foct  away  the  Somalian 
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guards  drew  their  rifles  on  us  in  the  lead 
car  and  then  later  on  one. particular  in- 
dividual who  walked  up  to  the  gate  to  see 
if  he  could  gain  entry. 

Thef  same  thing  happened  at  the  other 
facility,  the  receiver  facility. 

As  to  tlie  missile  handling  and  storage 
facility,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  said  that 
this  is  just  a  Styx  missile  facility.  There 
have  been  Styx  missile  crates  seen  there, 
and  there  were  some  small  dollies  also 
seen  which  would  be  for  handling  mis- 
siles, probably  bigger  than  the  Styx.  But 
there  is  a  great  capability  there  with  a 
25-ton  crane  and  a  capability  to  handle 
any  of  the  missiles  that  the  Soviet  Navj' 
would  be  using  in  surface  to  surface  or 
any  air  to  surface  missiles  that  would  be 
used  by  the  Air  Force.  It  is  capable,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  experts,  of  handling  any 
missiles  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  for  its 
Navj'. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Somalians 
have  no  use  for  this  facility.  They  do 
^  not  now  have  even  the  sliips  to  fire  the 
Styx  missile,  although  they  say  that  they 
w  ill  have  tlicm  soon.  Their  officers  had  no 
knowledge  of  and  could  not  respond  to 
routine  questions,  tliat  \\ere  asked  of 
tliem  about  the  facilitj'. 

The  airport  facility,  of  course,  is  un- 
der construction  at  Berbera  but  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  13.000  to  14,000 
feet  long.  The  planned  airport  at  Diego 
Garcia  is  for  12,000  feet.  Certainly  they 
would  be  compai'able  when  completed. 
However,  tlie  length  of  the  one  at  Ber- 
bera, Is  under  construction,  wheieas,  tlie 
one  at  Diego  Garcia  is  onli-  planned  as  an 
extension  of  the  cmrent  8,000-foot  rmi- 
vay. 

_  A  number  of  outbuildings  are  mider 
construction,  and  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
just  how  they  would  be  used,  but  there 
were  other  prefabricated  sti-uctural 
members  in  a  storage  area  that  also  were 
designated  for  additional  buildings  at  the 
airport  facility.  There  is  much  consti-uc- 
tion  going  on,  including  housing,  a  new 
water  supply,  and  other  buildings  that 
they  identified  as  a  hospital,  which  obvi- 
ously was  not  a  hospital  because  of  its 
very  strong  and  unique  coustiuction. 

So  the  Soviets  ai-e  there  in  large  num- 
bers, estimated  at  1.500,  compared  to  an 
estimated  600  that  would  be  at  Diego 
Garcia  if  this  expansion  is  approved. 

Tlie  fuel  storage  facility  at  Berbera  is 
being  expanded  from  40,000  to  170.000 
barrels.  I  know  that  the  distinguliihed 
majority  leader  was  advised  by  his  staff 
member  tliat  there  are  no  bunkering 
facilities  available  at  the  present  time  at 
Berbera.  We  were  advised  of  tliis  by  the 
Somalians.  But  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  accept  this  fact  as  the  facts  In 
the  case  and  as  tlie  gospel  truth  because 
they  also  said  that  the  expansion  of  the 
bunkering  facilities  is  for  the  purpose  of 
enabhng  the  Berbera  port  facility  to  eu- 
eage  in  trade  and  business  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  with  tlie  commer- 
cial fleets.  Bo  If  this  is  the  case,  they 
certainly  are  willing  to  use  the  bunkering 

.  facilities. 

Also,  the  Soviet  Navy  does  make  a  great 
use  of  (rilers  In  bimkering  their  ships  and 
liave,  on  many  occasions,  had  tlie  oilers 
tied  up  in  the  harbor  filling  their  ships 


as  well  as  fining  the  storage  facilities. 
The  storage  facilities  will  also  provide 
gasoline  jet  fuel  for  the  aJiport.  There  is 
a  pipeline  vmder  construction  from  the 
POL  facility  to  the  airport  and  also  to 
^he  significant  missile  facility. 

So  I  tliiiik  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  are  being  misled  if 
tliey  are  of  tlie  opinion  tliat  tliis  is  not  a 
sigrniflcant  naval  facility  and  air  facility 
that  the  Russians  control  and  to  wliich 
they  have  access.  I  am  advised  that  as  a 
naval  facility  it  exceeds  anj'  other  facility 
to  which  the  Soviets  hare  access,  includ- 
ing Cuba,  outside  of  tlie  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  tlie  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  will  be  plad  to 
yield  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
Senator  is  in  opposition  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  obtain  time  from  tiie  distinguished 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  About  what? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  just  asked  if  the 
Senator  would  like  to  obtain  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  may  be  on  the  Sen- 
ator's side  for  all  I  know.  From  whom 
am  I  gomg  to  ask  for  time?  I  am  asking  a 
question.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  time,  I  mil 
just  sit  down. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  gram  the  di.s- 
tinguished  Senator  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  everyone  wants  to 
grant  me  time. 

The  question  I  ask  is  this:  My  mind  is 
open  on  this.  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind,  but  a  lot  of  questions  have  been 
raised  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  my  own 
colleague,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Essentially,  why  do  we  have  to  be  in  the 
Indian  Ocean?  WiU  the  Senator  tell  me 
the  answer  to  that  question?  Why  do  we 
have  to  be  there? 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  answer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care  \\ho  an- 
swers the  question.  I  do  not  care.  I  want 
to  make  my  mind  up  what  the  right 
thing  is. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thbik  the  answer 
to  that  Is  a  very  long-winded  ans^-er 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  not  get  Winded  or 
make  it  long.  ' 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  requires  an  effort 
to  evaluate  the  proper  role  of  this  Nation 

But  certainly  I  think  the  area  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  an  unstable  area  and 
It  butts  right  up  to  the  Mideast.  There 
Is  not  only  the  oil  supply  routes  that  flow 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  Into  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  but  also  the  production  sites 
of  oil  in  the  Middle  East. 

Another  reason  for  our  Interest  is  that 
the  Navy  by  Its-  very  natme  Is  a  great 
ambassador  for  this  country  and  has 
been  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  It  to  keep  the  sea 
lanes  open? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  to  keep  the  sea 
lanes  open.  It  Is  a  protective  area.  If 
the  Senator  would  just  let  me,  I  will 
cover  a  few  other  points. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Ceiti.iiilv  this  facil- 


ity is  for  contingency  purposes.  It  is  In 
support  of  our  friends.  We  want  to  see 
the  Indian  Ocean  remain  a  stable 
region  and  not  dominated  by  one  outside 
power. 

I  mention  just  a  few  things  about  the 
fact  that  na\al  power  is  ideal  for  bal- 
ance. It  is  historically  acceptable  and 
tends  to  be  flexible.  It  does  not  have 
the  provocation  of  territorial  Inllitarj' 
com.mitments.  It  is  very  valuable  in 
times  of  disaster  to  our  friends,  and  it 
provides  local  self-sufficiency  in  needs 
of  defense.  It  is  a  visible  sign  of  interest. 
It  can  deter  harassment  and  blackmail. 
It  can  maintain  existing  rights  and  fa- 
cilities that  the  United  States  has.  It  i'; 
a  safe  means  of  evacuating  civilians, 
commands  respect  of  our  enemies,  and 
soon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  iiitcn-upt  the 
Senator  for  just  a  moment? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations.  Frankl^v, 
when  the  military  came  before  our 
committee— and  this  Is  an  old  chest- 
nut, this  matter  of  Diego  Garcia;  this 
is  not  something  that  just  came  up 
last  week — I  was  quite  impressed,  when 
they  made  their  presentation.  But  since 
then  many  questions  have  been  asked, 
and  many  reasonable  people  are  a  little 
confused  about  this— why  very  reason- 
able people  should  be  on  one  side  and 
very  reasonable  people  should  be  on  the 
other  side. 

I  was  told  that  this  was  strictly  a 
refueling  depot,  an  oil  refueling  depot.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tliis  is  a  depot  for 
bunkering  naval  ships  for  providing  ad- 
ditional fuel  for  aircraft,  for  sur^•eillance 
by  aircraft.  It  also  would  have  a  dredged 
ouiharbor  area  accommodating  a  six- 
ship  task  force,  and  it  would  have  other 
facilities. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  said  this 
Is  a  sensitive  part  of  the  world,  and  In- 
deed It  is.  I  think  many  other  places  are. 
also.  But  why  are  all  the  coimtries  In  the 
perimeter  surroimdipg  the  Indian  Ocean 
against  our  presence  there?  Why  Is  that 
so.  If  we  are  there  to  keep  peace? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  that  one  ven 
good  reason  Is  that  they  are  afraid  of  the 
Soviet  presence;  they  are  afraid  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  they  reaUy  feel.  TTiey 
wonder  whether  or  not  our  delays  are  a 
matter  of  indecisioH  or  lack  of  Interest 
or  whether  we  really  are  committed  to  a 
presence  there.         • 

Mr.  CUL-VER.  Mf.  Pre.'?ident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Has  the  Senator  fin- 
ished? 

I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  moment, 
but  first  I  A\ant  to  \\ind  up  my  comments 
■on  Berbera. 

The  Berbera  location  Is  exU-emely 
valuable.  As  the  Senator  knows  better 
than  I,  it  is  right  on  the  trade  routes  go- 
ing through  the  Suez  and  coming  out  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  Is  also  right  across 
from  Aden,  where  the  Soviets  have  a 
verj-  significant  faculty,  with  access  to 
both  naval  and  air  facilities. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  make, 
wliich  Is  an  area  that  was  mentioned  bv 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Somalia  ^ays  that  thev  would 
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like  to  Improve  relations  with 
States.  I  believe  that  we  ven 
should  evaluate  this;  but  as 
do — and  I  am  sure  we  will- 
going  to  be  up  to  them  to  take 
in  the  direction  of  friendly 
parity  relatioiis  with  us, 
certainly  have  gone  all  out  to 
Soviets  to  have  a  very 
tary  facility  or  series  of  facil. 
Berbera  area. 

I  recommend  that  we  pri 
proposed  expansion  of  Diega 
believe  that  this  expansion 
notwithstanding  the  exlstenci! 
nificant    Soviet   military   ca 
Berbera.  The  results  of  this 
reinforce  the  arguments  in 
proposed  expansion  of  Diego 
think  the  President  is  correct 
ing  that  it  serves  a  great 
United  States  in  its  overall 
the  Indian  Oceaii. 

Ml*.  President,  I  hope  my 
will  defeat  the  Mansfield  reso 
we  will  show  the  people  of 
that  we  do  have  a  concern  f o:  ■ 
all  interests  of  tlie  United 
ever  they  exist. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prcsidei 
Senator  yielcf  to  me  for  a 
genuine  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senate  r 
Berbera.  He  viewed  a  missile'! 
there,  as  to  the  size  and 
has  been  said  here  about  the 
sile.  With  respect  to  the  ca 
capability-  of  the  building  tha 
ator  saw,  for  possible  futm-e 
large  enough  to  take  care 
ground  missiles? 

Mr.     BARTLETT.     The 

COlTCCt. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tlie  Senate: 
in  tills  field  to  a  con.sidei 
Was  that  his  impression, 
information  he  received  then 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  was 
sion.  Perhaps  even  more  imij^r 
missile  expert  said  that  this 
much  gi-eater  capability  thaii 
quired  of  the  Styx  missile. 
said  that  the  Styx  missile 
assembled  without  any 
ment.  But  this  facility  does 
ton  hoist.  It  has  a  clear  span 
It  Is  a  significant  faciUty 
handling  any  missile  the 
has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is 
of  the  Styx? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  shor' 
the  neighborhood  of  25  miles 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The 
and  handling  capability  is 
the  Styx  missile. 

Ml'.  STENNIS.  Is  it  large 
the  Senator's  opinion,  to  be 
submaiine -launched  missiles? 
handle  those  missiles  and  car( 
keep  them  in  shape,  for 
marines. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  It  has 
bility  of  handling  submarine 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  the 
that  point  there  wlUi  his 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  giv 
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surance  by  our  experts,  on  the  trip  and 
on  return,  that  this  facility  has  that 
capability. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  is  the  defini- 
tion of  "expert"?  Who  were  the  people 
involved? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  gentleman  is  an 
Air  Force  major  who  was  provided  to  us. 

And  who  has  adequate  backgroimd  in 
the  area.  He  was  briefed  particularly  on 
this  base  from  aerial  photographs  prior 
to  our  leaving. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  Uie  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield.  On  whose 
time?  I  tliink  my  time  is  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  CULVER.  How  much  time  might 
be  available? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  76  minutes 
available,  to  be  divided  among  6  Sen- 
ators. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklalioma 
whether,  m  the  entiie  comse  of  the  testi- 
mony on  this  issue  or  as  a  result  of  any 
of  the  briefings  he  has  had,  he  has  been 
advised  that  the  present  missile  capabil- 
ity or  potential  capability  of  the  facility 
at  Berbera,  even  if  expanded,  would  re- 
sult in  a  Soviet-controlled  capability  that 
would  affect  the  tactical  or  strategic  bal- 
ance of  the  Indian  Ocean  region,  given 
the  current  disposition  of  forces.  Has  the 
Senator  been  told  that  by  any  source? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No,  I  have  not  been 
told  that.  Let  me  say  that  that  does  not 
mean  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CULVER.  It  is  my  understanding, 
from  all  the  testimony  we  have  had,  that 
in  no  way  has  it  been  implied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  wit- 
ness that,  even  given  the  worst  case 
scenario  of  Soviet  capability  in  Berbera, 
in  the  use  of  this  facility,  it  is  going  to 
have  that  kind  of  potential  impact. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet  ship-to- 
ship  missiles  do  not  exceed  a  40-  or  50- 
mile  range,  anyway,  as  the  chairman 
mentioned.  The  Soviets  do  have  some 
submarines  that  cari-y  four  antiship 
cruise  missiles  of  250-  to  500-mile  range. 
The  hooker  is  that  these  missiles  require 
a  plane  near  the  target  for  final  guid- 
ance. Ill  short,  there  is  no  rtal  offensive 
power  there. 

The  French  Na\'y  nlready  has  the 
Exocet  missile,  with  a  20-nautical-mile 
range,  and  that  is  in  the  Pi^nch  fleet, 
which  equals  the  Soviet  presence  now. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
properly  concerned  about  the  adequacy 
of  American  strength  in  the  region  vis-a- 
vis this  proposed  threat.  Take  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise  alone,  which  has  been  steam- 
ing around  over  there  this  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  ever  since  1973  we  have 


spent  approximately  4  to  6  months  a  year 
over  there  with  canler  task  force  groups. 
Take  an  American  aircraft  carrier,  with 
all  the  firepower  on  itr  and  put  it  in,  and 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  like  putting 
a  400 -pound  man  in  a  washtub.  There 
is  no  other  power  on  Earth  that  can 
match  our  aircraft  carriers.  We  have  13 
of  them. 

What  do  we  have  on  the  U.S.S.  Enter- 
prise, for  example?  We  talk  about  the 
Styx  mLssile  craze.  That  Styx  missile  has 
been  given  to  13  countries  all  over  the 
globe.  In  one  room  .in  this  place,  we  are 
talking  about  the  fear  of  the  Styx  mis- 
sile; we  are  holding  hearings  next  door 
about  the  most  .sophisticated  antimissile 
missile  stuff  going  into  the  Middle  East. 
By  the  droves,  we  are  hawking  that  stuff. 

Back  to  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise.  The 
U.S.S.  Enterprise  alone  carries  12  A-6 
planes,  each  of  which  has  a  750-mile 
radius  and  can  deliver  7.5  tons  of  ord- 
nance on  each  one  of  tliose  planes  off  tlie 
Enterprise  alone. 

Ill  addition,  we  have  24  A-7's  on  the 
Enterprise,  with  a  700-mlle  radius  and  a 
7.5-ton  capacity  on  each  plane. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  have  asked  some  very  simple  questions, 
if  I  could  only  get  them  aiLswered  in  the 
REcofiir  The  trouble  here  is  thdt  the  time 
is  being  devoured  by  those  who  are  for 
it  and  tho.se  who  are  against  it,  people 
who  have  made  up  theii'  minds.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  Senate  who  have 
not  made  up  their  minds.  We  would  like 
to  have  the  answers  to  the  questions.  We 
do  not  get  them. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  have 
answered  is  this:  Do  we  have  to  be  in 
I  he  Indian  Ocean  at  all? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  extent  that 
we.  in  our  national  interest,  have  to 
maintain  a  global  presence.  I  think  it  is 
consistent  with  the  law  of  the  seas,  with 
the  right  of  access  to  all  the  oceans. 
How  we  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
what  form  and  shape  that  presence  takes 
is  what  the  debate  today  is  all  about. 

Mr.  PAST9RE.  I  understand.  Before 
we  get  off  on  another  tangent,  my  ques- 
tion is,  if  we  have  to  be  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  what  is  wrong  with  having  a  fuel 
depot  for  the  escort  ships  that  have  to 
protect  the  Enterprise,  which  Is  nuclear? 
What  Is  wrong  with  it? 

Mr.  CULVER.  First  of  all,  the  tiling 
I  think  is  wrong  with  it  is  that  Diego 
Garcia  constitutes  a  permanent  U.S. 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  Is  a 
pei-manent  base  pre.sence  wlilch.  In  my 
judgment,  is  clearly  not  necessary  in 
tenns  of  our  security  interests.  It  is  a 
matter  of  intervention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  another 
minute. 

Mr.  CULVER.  It  is  not  essential  to  U.S. 
national  security  interests. 

If  we  go  ahead  with  that  base,  we 
essentially  have  two  concerns.  One  is  that 
we  are  going  ahead  with  that  base  in 
aiTogant  disregard  of  the  expressed  and 
fonnal  considered  judgment  of  every- 
one of  the  29  littoral  area  states.  Includ- 
ing Australia. 
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Also,  every  year  since  1971.  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  has  urged  a  zone  of 
peace  for  the  region. 

Finally,  we  are  going  ahead  without 
even  attempting  the  most  feeble  efforts 
at  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
a  bilateral  basis,  for  a  mutually  agreeable 
naval  arms  agreement  in  tlie  region. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute.  Then  I  shall  have  to  parcel  out 
the  time  to  people  who  have  been 
waiting. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
who  has  been  waiting  all  day.  The  ques- 
tion is  that  the  people  who  have  been 
talking  on  the  subject  have  made  up 
their  minds,  one  way  or  the  other.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  around  here  who 
have  not  made  up  their  minds  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  say  to  Senator  Pastore 
that  one  other  problem  with  going  for- 
ward, in  the  judgment  of  some  of  us,  is 
the  very  real  danger  that  at  the  present 
time,  where  we  have  36  ports,  according 
to  DOD,  where  the  United  States  can 
refuel  already  in  the  littoral  region,  and 
where,  in  part,  we  were  allowed  to  refuel 
even  during  the  1973  oil  embargo  itself, 
when  we  beefed  up  our  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  we  run  the  risk  of  many 
of  those  ports  being  closed  down  to  us 
if  we  go  ahead  against  their  opinion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy>. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  in'oposed  expansion 
of  naval  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  not 
only  signals  a  new  escalation  of  the  de- 
fense budget  but  carries  with  it  In  my 
estimation,  far-reaching  implications 
for  our  long-range  foreign  policy  goals. 

The  $108  million  required  for  the  com- 
pletior^  of  the  facility  is  relatively  small 
when  compared  with  major  weapons  sys- 
tems and  the  overall  militai-y  budget. 
However,  it  could  well  be  but  the  open- 
ing wedge  for  the  eventual  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  fact  is  that  the  expansion  of  the 
base  on  Diego  Garcia  cannot  be  justi- 
fied unless  the  Navy  plans  to  station  a 
carrier  task  force  full-time  in  the  region. 
Tills  would  give  the  Navy,  which  is 
scheduled  to  reduce  from  15  to  12  car- 
riers, the  perfect  excuse  to  keep  15  car- 
riers. According  to  a  Brookings  Institu- 
tion report,  the  eventual  deployment  of 
an  aircraft  carrier  task  force  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  would  cost  between  $5  bil- 
lion and  $8  billion  in  new  ship  construc- 
tion. In  addition,  taxpayers  would  be 
saddled  for  years  to  come  with  an  an- 
nual increase  in  Navy  operating  costs  of 
S800  million. 

Therefore,  I  think  that,  from  just  a 
dollars-and-cents  point  of  view.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  expansion  of  these 
facilities  be  absolutely  justified  before 
we  embark  on  such  a  course.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  expansion  will  indeed 
add  to  the  capabihty  of  the  Navy  to  op- 
erate in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  far  too  Uttle  consideration  has 
been  given  to  its  impact  on  our  foreign 


policy  and  to  its  tax  implications.  The 
tactical  advantages  of  such  a  step  cannot 
be  considered  in  a  void. 

Do  we  really  need  this  expanded  base? 
Does  the  Increased  Soviet  presence  In  the 
area  require  an  immediate  response  of 
this  magnitude?  These  questions  camiot 
really  be  answered  in  the  absence  of  any 
steps  by  our  Government  to  avoid  a 
naval  aims  race  and  a  superpower  con- 
frontation in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  its  1974  report  on  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  deferred 
funds  for  Diego  Garcia  until  the  ad- 
ministration could  make  a  "full  reevalu- 
ation"  of  the  matter,  in  the  hope  that 
this  would  include  a  "thorough  explana- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  achiexing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  mutual  military  re- 
straint without  jeopardizing  U.S.  inter- 
cuts in  the  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean." 
The  conference  report  at  that  time 
merely  called  upon  the  President  to 
pdvise  the  Congress  that  he  had  evalu- 
ated all  military  and  foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  the  expansion  and  to  advise 
the  Congress  in  wTlting  that  the  project 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

We  a.'-ked  the  President  to  certify  to 
Congress  whether  it  Is  necessary,  and 
the  administration,  in  what  I  thought 
was  a  rather  an'ogant  'ttitude.  in  curt, 
two-sentence  communication,  advised 
Congress  on  May  12.  1975,  that,  yes.  It 
is  necessary.  Somehow,  Conpress,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  oversight  responsibil- 
ity ill  this  area,  is  expected  to  jump  at 
those  two  sentences  and  go  ahead.  The 
President  offered  no  analysis  of  his 
evaluation  and  offered  no  explanation  of 
how  the  expanded  base  will  enhance  our 
defen.<^e  posture  or  further  our  foreign 
policy  feoals.  There  was  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  bring  Congress  into  the  decision- 
making process  on  this  issue  in  any 
meaningful  way.  Once  again,  the  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  rubber  stamp 
an  administration  proposal  which  can 
eventually  have  tremendous  effect  on  the 
budget  and  which  can  signify  a  major 
shift  in  our  foreign  poUcy. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  no 
meaningful  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  administration  to  extend  detente  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  We  have  not  raised 
the  issue  of  ai-ms  restraint  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  the  Soviet  Union  since  1971. 
It  is  not  a  case  where  diplomacy  has 
failed;  it  has  not  even  been  tried.  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
yet  to  leara  what  our  foreign  policy  is 
that  requires  a  costly  military  buildup 
in  a  relatively  uimiilitarized  area  of  the 
world. 

We  know  that  each  year  since  1971 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  urged  that  the  Indian  Ocean  be 
made  a  "zone  of  peace."  We  know  that 
none  of  the  29  nations  bordering  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  given  public  support 
for  the  expansion  of  our  Diego  Garcia 
base.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  India,  the 
nearest  major  power  to  the  island,  op- 
poses our  building  the  base;  and  our 
closest  allies  in  the  area,  AustraUa  and 
New  Zealand,  have  publicly  expressed 
their  opposition. 

Why,  then,  the  haste  to  proceed  with 
this  expansion?  Will  our  national  secu- 


rity be  endangered  if  this  matter  is  de- 
layed a  few  months  or  a  year  until  we 
have  explored  all  diplomatic  prospects? 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  map  over 
there.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  map  that 
we  have  when  the  Pentagon  comes  be- 
fore the  Amied  Services  Committee  and 
asks  for  anything  new.  If  we  look  at  that 
map  and  look  at  the  red  stars  which  in- 
dicate where  the  Soviets  have  military 
installations,  it  would  appear  that  they 
totf'lly  surround  the  United  States.  The 
same  maps  give  the  appearance  that  the 
United  States  has  extremely  few  bases. 
Mr.  President,  why  not  just  give  up?  We 
have  all  those  So\-iet  red  stars  around 
surrounding  us.  and  a  couple  of  little 
U.S.  blue  stars  to  indicate  that  the 
United  States  i.'s  somehow  valiantly 
holding;  on. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  mention  the 
fact  that  we  now  have  over  3.000  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air  bases  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  does  not 
include  those  in  the  United  Stales.  Of 
that  number,  300  are  classified  as  major 
installations.  More  than  half  a  million 
American  seivicemen  and  servicewomen 
are  stiitioned  abroad  including  60.000 
afloat  wilh  our  fleets  in  all  the  ."^eas  of 
the  world.  How  much  more  do  we  need? 
The  maps  certainly  show  a  different 
picture  than  if  the  Pentagon  provided 
maps  showing  where  all  our  bases  are 
and  all  our  people  are— land  and  air 
and  sea — as  compared  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  be  an  entirely  differ- 
ent picture. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  use  our  power 
to  maintain  peace  and  stability.  But  we 
do  not  have  a  mandate  to  act  as  the 
world's  policeman  with  a  military  base.^ 
on  every  block,  so  to  speak. 

No  nation  on  the  Indian  Ocean  littoi-al 
is  threatened  by  aggression.  For  more 
than  30  years  this  area  of  the  world  has 
been  relatively  tranquil  without  benefit 
of  huge  superpower  militarj"  bases.  When 
Congress  approved  $5.4  million  in  1970 
for  an  aitstere  naval  communications  fa- 
cility on  Diego  Garcia,  It  was  with  the 
clear  understanding  from  the  adminis- 
tration that  there  were  no  plans  for  a 
larger  base. 

Why,  then,  the  rush  to  build  a  multi- 
purpose facility  without  a  prior  attempt 
to  negotiate  an  arms  free  zone?  Whose 
securit5'  is  suddenly  endangered?  What 
changes  have  there  been  since  1971?  Has 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  area  changed 
to  drastically  as  to  warrant  a  headlong 
rush  to  commit  billions  of  dollars  with- 
out first  pursuing  all  diplomatic  routes 
available  to  us?  Or  did  the  administra- 
tion purposely  hold  back  its  plans  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  expenditures. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  has 
raised  the  specter  of  a  new  Soviet  base 
at  Berbera.  Somalia,  as  a  major  reason 
for  immediate  action  on  our  part  in  ex- 
panding the  Diego  Garcia  base.  While 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  building  air  and  naval  facih- 
ties  at  Berbera,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  strategic  balance  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  being  upset  by  tlie  pres- 
ent level  of  Soviet  construction  there. 
This  construction  will  not  make  Beibeia 
a  major  nfival  base. 
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From  £dl  reports,  the 
are  simply  not  extensive  enoi^ 
mit  the  Soviet  Navy  to 
operations    or   maintain    a 
presence  in  tlie  Indian  Ocea^i 
a  major  base  is  planned, 
know.  But  the  present 
bera  only  marginally  increase; 
biUties  of  the  Soviet  Navy  anc 
dicative  that  a  major  base  wil 
The  United  States  has,  an( 
tinue  to  have,  the  capability 
ln£  substantial  naval  forces 
dian  Ocean.  We  twice  sent 
forces  into  the  Indian  Ocean  i 
have  sent  others  on  a  regular 
1973.  The  administration  ha 
sented  any  facts  to  Congress 
that  the  tactical  jiaval  bala4ce 
overall  strategic  balance  in 
Ocean   which   now  favors 
States  and  our  allies  has  beej  i 
affected  by  the  Soviet 
Berbera. 

Mr.  President,  I  grant  that 
struction  signifies  an  increased 
Interest  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
rles  the  disturbing  possibility 
military  expansion.  However 
believe  that  this  fact  by  itself 
tlon  enough  for  our  going  forw^ 
time  with  military  and  naval 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Essentially,  we  have  two  op 
to  us.  We  can,  as  the 
the  Pentagon  have  requested 
Russians  ship  for  ship  and 
In  another  never-ending  vicio^ 
escalation.  Or,  before  taking 
mentous  step,  we  can  seek 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
limitations  in  the  Indian  Oceai  i 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
by  tnring  to  maintain  the 
of  that  area  of  the  world.  If 
nam    debacle    taught    us    a 
taught  us  the  need  for  cauticki 
stralnt  before  committing  our 

On  our  recent  trip  to  the 
as  part  of  the  Senate  delegation 
UJB.-U.S.S.R.  Parliamentary 
Senator  Culver,  Senator  Gary 
and  I  discussed  this  situation 
eral  Soviet  officials.  We  received 
tlons  that  their  Government 
•willing  to  negotiate  a  limitation 
arms  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
these  impressions  to  the 
State  urging  that  he  further 
the  possibility  of  such 
To  forgo  diplomatic 
after  we  are  already  on  a  patl 
competitive  military  escalaticpi 
area  might  be  to  lose  the 
which  exists  today  for  a  real 
tente.  In  order  to  provide  an 
nlty  for  such  negotiations,  I 
port  the  resolution  of  the  dis 
majority  leader,  Senator 
postpone  for  this  year  further 
of  the  Diego  Garcia  facilities. 
Mr.  President,  no  one  denies 
United  States  has  vital  intercuts 
Indian  Ocean.  However,  those 
can  best  be  served  by  our 
effort  to  maJce  the  area  a  "zone 
Should  the  attempt  to  do  so 
wajrs  have  the  option  of 
the  expansion  at  Diego  Garcia 
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whatever  else  might  be  necessary.  But,  it 
is  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

A  lesser,  but  often  repeated,  rationale 
for  this  project  is  the  argument  that  it  Is 
important  to  the  United  States  and  the 
industrialized  free  world  to  keep  the  sea 
lanes  in  the  area  open  and  mifettered 
and  tliat,  somehow,  an  expanded  Diego 
Garcia  base  would  enable  us  to  do  so. 

The  7th  Fleet  was  present  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  during  the  oil  embargo  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  and  failed  to  alter  the 
course  of  events.  As  the  proposed  expan- 
sion on  Diego  Garcia  would  only  in- 
crease the  length  of  time  the  U.S.  Navy 
could  remain  on  station  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  it  is  unclear  to  me  how  that  ex- 
pansion would  give  tlie  Navy  the  ability 
to  affect  another  Arab-initiated  oil  em- 
bargo, short  of  outiight  military  action. 
I  wonder.  Mi".  President,  if  that  is  what 
the  administration  is  suggesting  to  us? 

Unthinkable  as  that  m.ight  be,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  naivete  to  think  that 
such  action  could  be  limited  to  a  minor 
conflict  or  even  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
much  less  that  Diego  Garcia  would  play 
much  of  a  role,  if  any,  in  its  eventual 
outcome.  However,  if  the  administration 
feels  that  Uie  expansion  at  Diego  Garcia 
is  necessary  to  increase  oui-  capability  to 
fight  a  major  war  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
then  the  Congress  should  be  told  now 
that  this  is  just  the  first  step  in  what 
would  have  to  be  a  long  and  costly  road 
toward  a  creation  of  a  three-ocean  Navy. 
It  should  not  be  imreasonable  to  ask  for 
honesty  from  the  administration  in  dis- 
cussion of  its  mihtary  policy. 

Mr.  President,  to  proceed  at  this  time 
would  run  counter  to  our  best  national 
interests.  ItVould  be  an  admission  to  the 
world  of  the  failure  of  our  foreign  policy 
to  solve  international  problems  without 
resort  to  flaunting  oui-  military  might.  It 
would  trigger  a  serious  escalation  of  the 
arms  race.  It  would  cost  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  weaken  our  ability 
to  deal  with  pressing  domestic  problems. 
It  would  show  oxir  complete  disiegard  for 
the  views  of  the  nations  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

In  view  of  the  risks  and  the  poten- 
tially enoi-mous  costs,  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Diego  Garcia  expansion  be  de- 
layed until  the  administration  has  shown 
a  serious  attempt^  to  negotiate  an  arms 
limitation  in  the  area.  Let  us  show  the 
world  that  with  all  ova  immense  power 
we  can  act  with  caution  and  restraint. 
If  such  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  and  they 
may  well  be,  then  the  responsibility  for 
any  subsequent  events  will  rest  squarely 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  grow  verj',  vei-y  con- 
cerned that  we  are  falling  into  a  situa- 
tion where  what  Congress  does  might 
well  be  ignored.  We  might  as  well  simply 
let  the  Pwitagon  decide  each  year  what 
it  wants.  Perhaps  we  are  at  a  point  where 
instead  of  having  a  military  budget  or  a 
military  debate  we  should  simply  put 
into  law  that  on  July  1  of  each  year  the 
Pentagon  can  take  two  tanks  and  several 
large  trucks  to  the  Treasiu^  building  and 
just  load  up  uith  whatever  it  wants,  be- 
cause it  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
sense  what  we  do.  We  are  stilT  going  to  be 
faced  with  these  kuids  of  charts  which,  I 


think,  are  terribly,  terribly  misleading 
and  make  no  sense  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world,  and  especially  now.  with 
the  post-Vietnam  era,  this  puts  a  far, 
far  greater  responsibihty  on  us  than  we 
ever  had.  I  do  not  think  we  are  carrying 
out  that  responsibility  by  expanding  mil- 
itarily in  the  Indian  Ocean  without  first 
trying  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  zone  in 
that  huge  area. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  then,  on  his  own  time,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr 
William  L.  Scott)  . 

•Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  majority  leader 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difBcult  to  add 
much  that  is  new  to  the  debate  concern- 
ing Diego  Garcia.  For  over  a  decade,  the 
advocates  of  an  American  naval  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  have  favored  the 
development  of  this  smaU  coral  island- 
for  just  as  long,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  individuals  have  joined 
in  efforts  to  oppose  tliis  proposed  expan- 
sion of  American  commitment  abroad 
Nevertheless,  with  this  vote  on  Senator 
Mansfield's  Senate  Resolution  160.  the 
debate  has  arrived  at  a  crucial  turning 
pomt.  thus  requiring  my  making  some 
additional  comments. 

Supporters  of  the  efforts  to  expand  Uie 
U.S.  naval  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia 
empliasize  certain  factors.  They  correct- 
ly point  out  that  American  dependence 
upon  oU  resources  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Persian  Gulf  is  growing,  while  the 
dependence  of  our  allies  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  on  these  supplies  is  al- 
ready gi-eat.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  Soviet  Union,  facilitated 
by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
new  privileges  in  Somalia's  port  of  Ber- 
bera, has  steadily  increased  its  naval 
presenre  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Asserting^ 
that  ail  enlarged  American  naval  pres- 
ence is  required  to  protect  these  vital 
economic  interests  and  balance  the  Soviet 
naval  activity,  these  individuals  are  ad- 
vocatiing  the  expansion  of  naval  facili- 
ties en  Diego  Garcia  to  Improve  the 
United  States  position  In  the  area. 

Where  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  advocates  of  the  Diego  Garcia  proj- 
ect is  not  so  much  with  their  observa- 
tions as  with  their  conclusions.  While  it 
is  evident  that  the  United  States  is  and 
wiU  be  increasingly  dependent  upon  im- 
ported sources  of  oil,  it  is  not  clear  how 
an  expanded  naval  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  will  serve  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

Manipulation  of  oil  supplies  and  prices 
has  occurred  at  the  wellhead  by  the  local 
producers  exercising  their  political  and 
economic  powers.  The  threat  to  the  oil 
trade  is  not  coming  from  the  interdiction 
of  tankers  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  anyone 
else;  as  a  result,  the  solution  to  the  oil 
problem  lies  not  in  the  deployment  of 
additional  naval  force,  but  rather  in  a 
sound  program  of  domestic  conservation 
coupled  with  the  development  of  both 
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new  sources  of  oil  and  alternative  forms 
of  energy. 

Much  space  has  been  allotted  by  the 
media  recently  to  the  Soviet  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  specifically  to 
their  status  in  the  Somali  port  of  Ber- 
bera. The  logic  often  expressed  in  that 
since  the  Soviets  now  have  a  facility  in 
the  area  the  United  States  must  have  one 
as  well.  But  this  line  of  tliinking  is  over- 
simplified and  tends  to  distort  the  situa- 
tion. Not  only  does  the  United  States  al- 
ready enjoy  the  use  of  facilities  at  Bah- 
rein, Subic  Bay,  Philippines,  and  else- 
where around  the  region,  but  it  is  often 
forgotten  tliat  Somalia  has  offered  the 
United  States  facilities  similar  to  tliose 
provided  the  Soviet  Union  at  Berbera. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessarj'  to  consider 
the  geographical  proximity  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Soviet  Union.  When  one 
recalls  the  major  imiwrtance  of  this 
ocean  to  the  Soviet  economy,  a  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  the  area — even  one 
larger  than  the  American  presence — ap- 
pears both  understandable  and  justified. 
The  Indian  Ocean  is  to  the  Soviets  what 
the  Panama  Canal  and  tlie  Caribbean 
Sea  are  to  the  United  States — the  body 
of  water  tlirough  which  ships  move  be, 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

There  are  other  factors  which  also 
contribute  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  in  the  national  interest  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Diego  Garcia  proposal.  While 
the  cost  of  this  particular  project  re- 
mains relatively  modest,  the  estimated 
cost  of  a  major  Indian  Ocean  naval 
presence  is  staggering.  Diego  Garcia  is 
but  the  wedge  of  a  commitment  that  will 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  our  Navy  from 
its  present  12-carrier  format  to  a  15- 
carrier  format.  According  to  an  estimate 
provided  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
the  price  tag  attached  to  making  the 
United  States  a  3-ocean  navy  will  entail 
acquisition  costs  of  $5  to  $8  billion,  and 
annual  operating  costs  of  $0.8  bilhon. 

In  addition,  possible  costs  go  beyond 
the  realm  of  economics,  as  it  is  all  too 
likely  that  the  Indian  Ocean  will  become 
the  scene  of  yet  another  destabilizing 
arms  race  between  the  two  great  powers. 
The  avoidance  of  such  a  competition 
would  not  only  save  the  United  States 
considerable  money,  and  perhaps  prevent 
a  needless  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  would  also  be  welcomed  by 
the  Uttoral  states  of  the  region  who  have 
been  virtually  unanimous  in  voicing  op- 
position to  the  growing  presence  of  out- 
side parties. 

In  its  vote  today,  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering more  than  the  inmiediate  pros- 
pect of  expanding  the  facility  on  the 
Island  of  Diego  Garcia.  Also  being  deter- 
mined is  the  course  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  the 
United  States  has  traditionally  main- 
tained a  low  profile  without  having  sacri- 
ficed any  vital  interests.  Future  decisions 
regarding  the  American  presence  in  this 
area  will  inevitably  be  based  upon  the 
'commitment"  established  by  going 
ahead  with  tliis  proposal.  Rather  than 
approving  Diego  Garcia  and  initiating  a 
new  and  potentially  major  commitment 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  this  time,  the 
United  States  would  do  far  better  to 
postpone  any  such  decision  and  instead 


seek  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
limiting  the  deployment  of  military  force 
in  the  area  while  the  opportunity  still 
exists. 

Today's  vote  bears  added  significance 
as  well.  Not  only  will  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion affect  the  future  course  of  American 
foreign  pohcy  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but 
it  will  provide  a  general  Indication  of 
the  future  direction  of  American  foreign 
policy  after  the  experience  in  Indochina. 
For  too  long  the  United  States  has  been 
indiscriminate  in  its  commitments,  while 
at  the  same  time  overemphasizing  the 
military  dimension  of  foreign  policy.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  simply  to 
react  to  alleged  Soviet  intentions,  nor 
can  it  continue  to  base  its  foreign  policy 
on  the  premise  that  expanded  military 
commitment  provides  the  best  means  of 
safeguarding  national  interests.  By  sup- 
porting the  Mansfield  amendment,  and 
opposing  the  Diego  Garcia  expansion,  the 
Senate  will  demonstrate  that  it  has 
learned  from  past  errors  and  is  prepared 
to  direct  American  foreign  policy  on  a 
more  sensible  course  In  the  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  present  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Lax- 
alt  ).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Kathryn  Newman,  a  member  of  my  staff, 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  listened  to  the 
discassion  between  vaiious  membere  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
other  Senators,  and  particularly,  the  re- 
port given  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  with  re- 
gard to  his  trip  to  Somalia. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  using,  or  intends  to  use, 
Somalia  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  I 
know  this  area  includes  the  path  that 
will  be  taken  by  tankers  which  will  be 
bringing  oil  from  the  Middle  East  to  oil 
consuming  nations  throughout  the  world. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  General  Bro^^m,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  said  that  75  percent  of  West- 
ern Europe's  oil  requirements  and  85  per- 
cent of  Japan's  requii-ements  must  be 
imported  from  the  Middle  East.  Yet  we 
have  tentatively  agreed  to  consti-uct  fa- 
cilities on  British  islands  at  our  expense 
with  joint  decisions  in  case  of  any  con- 
troversy regarding  our  use  of  the  base.  I 
also  understand  that  Prance  has  terri- 
tory within  this  area  and  a  sizable  naval 
force  which  may  even  exceed  the  Russian 
presence.  Mainland  Australia  and  a  num- 
ber of  Australian  Islands  are  in  the  gen- 
eral area. 

It  seems  odd  to  me  that  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  Britain  announced  that  it 
planned  to  quit  using  the  South  African 
naval  base  at  Simonstown,  just  30  miles 
from  Capetown.  I  am  told  this  is  the 
best  equipped  base  between  the  Per.sian 


Gulf  and  Norfolk.  Va.,  in  the  United 
States.  It  also  seems  odd  that  we  have 
not  used  this  base  since  1967.  Yet,  we 
plan  to  spend  approximately  $38  million 
as  the  initial  cost  of  the  Diego  Garcia 
base. 

Experience  teaches  us,  moreover,  that 
once  we  start  a  project  of  tliis  nature, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  expand  its  usage, 
its  capabihties,  and  its  cost  and,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  the  United 
States  bearing  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  responsibilities  and  costs  within 
the  free  world. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have 
docking  privileges  in  the  Pei-sian  Gulf 
at  Bahrain  and  although  it  has  limited 
facihties.  a  command  flagship  is  home- 
IX)rted  there,  as  well  as  destroyers  at  this 
base.  More  importantly,  however,  is  that 
vessels  going  to  and  from  Europe  or  the 
American  continent  would  move  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  past  the  naval 
faciUty  in  South  Africa.  I  know,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the 
racial  policies  of  South  Africa,  and  I 
have  no  brief  at  all  for  any  apartheid 
program  separating  races  within  a  given 
nation  from  one  another,  but  we  attempt 
to  have  detente  or  to  carry  on  friendly 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
Red  China,  with  other  nations  within 
tlie  free  world.  Now,  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  the  cause  for  consider- 
ation of  the  establishment  of  a  base  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  We  do  not  approve  of 
either  the  internal  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  efforts  at  world  domination. 
Therefore,  it  seems  that  for  us  to  fail  to 
use  an  available  base  at  Simonstown  Ls 
inconsistent  with  our  efforts  to  establish 
the  best  possible  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  Communist  na- 
tions, regardless  of  what  they  do. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
base  at  Simonstown  is  not  segregated 
and  discrimination  would  not  be  shown 
American  naval  personnel  should  thev 
enter  the  base. 

It  is  said  that  we  plan  on  normalizing 
relations  with  Cuba,  we  have  been  read- 
ing about  that  In  the  last  few  days.  Yet, 
an  Associated  Press  story  yesterday  indi- 
cated Fidel  Castro  said  that  the  Portu- 
guese revolutlonarj'  movement  can  rely 
on  the  firmest  support  from  Cuba ;  that 
they  are  brothers  in  the  sti-uggle  against 
capitalism  and  fascism.  We  appear  will- 
ing to  seek  normal  relations  with  the 
Communist  world  regardless  of  its  ac- 
tions but  seem  unwilling  to  use  existing 
facilities  of  a  friendly  nation  because  of 
its  internal  pohcies.  This  looks  like  cut- 
ting off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face,  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  I  regret  having  to  take 
a  position  different  from  the  adminis- 
tration, different  from  a  majority  of  my 
coUeagues,  but  believe  Uiat  this  Diego 
Garcia  matter  is  another  Indication  that 
the  United  States  is  going  it  alone  in  an 
area  of  apparent  importance  to  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  Australia  and  other  oil 
consuming  nations.  We  have  a  major 
naval  base  in  the  Philippines,  use  of  a 
docking  faciUty  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
have  a  friendly  nation  with  a  major  base 
in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  a  nuclear  task 
force  with  ship.s  that  can  operate  up  to  13 
years  without  refueling  now  in  use  or 
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under  constiuclion.  When 
are  more  dependent  on  Middle 
than  we  are,  why  should  thepr 
vide  bases  for  use  by  the  free 

There  has  been  much  talk  o 
dependence  of  the  free  world 
the  fact  that  the  United  Statues 
longer  be  the  policeman  of 
world  and,  yet,  once  again  we 
are  going  it  alone  in  this  mat|er 
the  aid  of  other  free  world 
United  Kingdom,  Australia 
have  islands  in  the  Indian 
presumably  their  oil  lifelines 
those  of  other  free  world 
be  cut  by  Soviet  naval  action 
dian  Ocean.  It  might  well  be 
war,  but  it  could  happen.  U 
naval  threat  in  tliis  area  has 
as  suggested,  why  is  it  that 
States  alone  must  react  to 
Ai-e  the  Euiopean  nations  onlj 
face  a  Communist  threat  in  Et  r 
we  face  it  anywhere  it  appeu 
free  world.  Why  is  not  Austiilia 
ested  enough  to  provide  any 
base  on  one  of  its  islands  in  tlie 
We  have  an  opportunity  tod  ly 
cate  to  other  nations  that  \e 
longer  be  the  solitary  policeman 
free  world.  We  have  been  at 
the  brink  of  war  almost  constintly 
generation.  We  have  also  throv^i 
nomlc  resources  around  the 
they  were  inexhaustible. 

Sharing    our   resources    wi 
every  other  nation,  even  thos( 
to  care  for  themselves,  may  h( , 
nations  able  to  help  themselve  > 
ers  to  assume  that  the  United 
would  take  care  of  their  need! 
liave  discouraged  those  nation  > 
suming  their  reasonable  share 
sibility.  It  could  have  the  sam^ 
our  military  allies.  In  my 
need  to  establish  a  new 
new  relationship,  a  relatio: 
says,  "We  will  help,  if  you 
you  can.  We  will  work  with 
not  provide  either  military  or 
assistance  unless  you  are  doine 
to  help  yourselves  and  cooper i  ,tlng 
other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
time  to  for  us  to  think  first 
welfare  of  our  own  country  an^ 
operate  with  others  when  it 
national  Interest  and  they  are 
do  their  fair  share  to  maintain 
and  security  within  the  family 

Mr.  President,  these  are 
reasons  why  I  intend  to  suppor  > 
lutlon    of    the    distinguished 
leader.  I  know  pre^ure  has 
all  of  us  but  I  would  hope  thai 
will  carefully  consider  this 
nonpartisan  basis  and  vote  ii 
Interests  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  Remainder 
of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFIC^K.     Who 

yields  time?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  Ijl  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  i  rom  Mis- 
souri, and  then  I  would  expectlthe  other 
side  to  yield  some  of  its  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Is  recognlzei  L 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Thank  jyou,  Mr. 
President. 
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Now  that  the  Mansfield  resolution, 
Senate  Resolution  160,  which  would  deny 
funds  for  the  further  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  naval  facility  at  Diego  Garcia,  is 
before  the  Senate  for  a  final  congres- 
sional determination  of  the  issue.  I  would 
make  tiie  following  brief  observations. 

May  I  say  before  doing  so,  tills  is 
TV  here  I  came  in  on  the  ABM.  We  had  the 
charts,  we  had  the  same  people  arguing 
for  it,  and  we  ended  up  by  passing  on  a 
tie  vote  of  50  to  50  tlie  amendment  to 
cut  it  out.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
scrapped,  but  not  before  it  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  over  $10  billion. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  hi5  presentation  on  this  matter.  As 
he  talked  I  could  remember  the  talks 
that  were  made  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject v.hich  was  so  costly  to  all  our  tax- 
payers. 

The  premise  of  my  position  has  to  do 
with  the  importance,  the  equal  impor- 
tance, of  a  sound  economy  and  a  sound 
dollar  as  part  of  our  national  security. 

By  its  own  admission,  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  has  made  no  serious 
effort  to  initiate  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  possibility  of  mutual 
arms  restraint  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  noted  that  the  serious  defense 
and  foreign  policy  questions  related  to 
the  administration's  request  for  expand- 
ing the  facility  at  Diego  Garcia  required 
further  consideration,  and  urged  the 
administration  to  make  "a  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  possibility  of  achieving 
with  the  Soviet  Union  mutual  military 
restraint  without  jeopardizing  U.S.  in- 
ters ts  in  the  Indian  Ocean." 

This  year,  at  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  Diego  Garcia  on 
June  10,  the  administration  representa- 
tive was  asked  whether  any  effort  had 
been  made  to  Initiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  discourse  on  the  possibility  of 
mutual  anns  restraint.  His  answer  was, 
"No." 

Such  lack  of  Initiative  would  appear 
absolutely  inexcusable.  We  can  always 
build  up  militarily  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
but  the  opportunity  for  negotiation,  as  we 
continue  on  the  road  downward  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  monetary  and  fiscal 
problems,  should  not  be  bypassed. 

The  nations  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean  region 
have  repeatedly  urged  adoption  of  the 
concept  that  this  ocean  should  be  the 
one  ocean  that  could  be  called  a  zone 
of  peace,  and  several  resolutions  to 
that  effect  have  been  passed  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Yet  the  administration  has  opposed 
the  establishment  of  such  a  peace  zone 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  grounds  that  it 
would  restrict  "freedom  of  the  seas." 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order?  I 
have  listened  to  other  Senators  and  I 
would  ask  that  we  have  order  when  I  am 
speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott)  .  The  Senator  Is  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  The  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats  and  cease  <xm- 
versatlon. 

The  Senator  has  asked  for  order.  Let 
the  Chair  try  to  obtain  it. 


The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  consideration. 

Many  of  you  no  doubt  heard  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  on  Meet  the  Pi-es.s. 
one  of  our  most  noted  media  ppograms, 
when  he  stated  that  not  only  did  Austra- 
ha  oppose  this  development,  but  that 
there  was  not  a  single  country  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  that  supported  it.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  would  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  its  distinguished  chairman, 
especially  as  they  did  nothing  whatever 
to  follow  the  advice  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  recom- 
mended be  done  from  the  standpoint  of 
negotiation  a  year  ago. 

President  Ford  himself  stated  in  his 
letter  to  the  Congress  on  May  23,  1975, 
justifying  the  Diego  Garcia  expansion, 
noted  that  the  project: 

Has  been  criticized  by  a  number  of  regional 
stales  which  favor  the  concept  of  a  special 
legal  regime  limiting  the  presence  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a.9  e.x- 
presscd  in  the  several  Indian  Ocean  Zone  of 
Peace  resolutions  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

The  administration  has  opposed  the 
-  establishment  of  such  a  peace  zone  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  grounds  that  it  would 
restrict  'freedom  of  the  seas." 

In  the  same  letter,  the  President  ob- 
served that  U.S.  policy  has  been  to  op- 
pose such  measures  because  they  "would 
constitute  an  unacceptable  departure 
from  customary  international  law  con- 
cerning freedom  of  navigaUon  on  the 
high  seas." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  really  takes 
a  lot  of  semantic  interpretation  to  un- 
derstand why.  We  have  built  submai-ines 
that  are  costing  $1,800,000  apiece,  sub- 
marines that  go  6,000  miles.  We  can 
have  retrofitted  Poseidon  submarines 
that  can  also  go  6,000  miles. 

It  is  a  gi-owing  mystery  to  me  why  we 
have  to  extend  all  of  our  resources  all 
over  the  world  and  at  the  same  time 
have  these  tremendous  ranges  for  oui- 
other  weapons. 

This  interpretation  of  American  in- 
terest in  freedom  of  the  seas  as  preclud- 
ing negotiations  to  achieve  a  "zone  of 
peace,"  or  arms  restraint,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  difficult  indeed  to  imderstand. 
It  seems  almost  unconscionable  that 
our  Nation  would  pass  up  the  opportu- 
nity to  try  to  prevent  further  naval  com- 
petition in  a  faraway  ocean  under  this 
pretext. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
gradually  expanded  its  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  this  presence  Is  very 
limited  and  provides  no  real  military 
threat  of  any  kind  whatever  to  the 
United  States  and  allied  forces  In  the 
area  which,  collectively,  possess  greater 
strength  than  the  Soviets  and  have  ac- 
cess to  a  larger  number  of  ports. 

When  It  first  came  up  some  8  years 
ago.  the  discussion  had  to  do  with  the 
importance  of  having  this  base  In  order 
to  get  our  people  out  of  Ethiopia,  es- 
pecially Eritrea. 

Now,  because  of  the  development  of 
the  energy  problem,  the  argument  has 
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shifted  to  the  importance  of  protecting 
oil  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Actually,  in  this  cormection,  the 
French  alone  have  more  combatant 
ships  permanently  deployed  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  than  either  tlie  Soviet  Union 
or  the  United  States.  They  also  possess 
more  port  facilities. 

And  when  the  United  States  brings  a 
crrier  task  force  into  the  area,  the 
.'^cales  of  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean  tip 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  administration  tias  cited  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Soviet  base  at  Berbera 
as  a  major  reason  for  expanding  our 
facihty  at  Diego  Garcia.  But  even  with 
a  new  base  at  Berbera  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  still  mod- 
est; and  in  the  absence  of  a  significant 
new  Soviet  threat  in  this  Ocean,  it 
would  be  not  only  a  waste  of  money,  but 
also  a  possible  provocation  for  the 
United  States  to  expand  its  presence  at 
Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  President,  the  longer  I  listen  to 
some  of  these  discussions  going  on,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  would  not  object  to  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union.  May  I 
say  I  hope,  based  on  my  limited  experi- 
ence— I  have  been  bombed  a  good  many 
times — that  that  never  happens,  because 
this  time  it  would  not  mean  the  loss  of  a 
few  blocks  in  a  city,  but  could  well  mean 
the  end  of  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  for  4  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator- 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  this  regard,  con- 
sider CIA  Director  Colby's  testimony  in 
1974  that: 

Should  the  United  States  make  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  its  naval  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  a  Soviet  buildup,  faster  and 
larger  . . .  would  be  likely. 

It  would  appear  that  the  pnident 
coui'se  for  us  to  follow  at  this  time,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  powers 
involved  In  the  Indian  Ocean  to  prevent 
what  could  turn  out  to  be  a  costly  naval 
arms  race. 

Consideruig  that  the  administration 
has  thus  far  not  taken  this  Initiative, 
passage  of  the  IVtonsfield  resolution,  S. 
160.  disapproving  the  Diego  Garcia  ex- 
pansion, might  well  help  achieve  such  ne- 
gotiations and  would  certainly  save  the 
taxpayers  of  America  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  long  nin  at  no  expense  to  secu- 
rity. 

In  summary,  Mi-.  President,  to  all  Sen- 
ators who  desire  to  work  for  peace  and  a 
sound  economy,  I  would  respectfully  urge 
them  to  vote  for  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  5  minutes,  if  he  Is  ready  to  speak. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Inherent 
in  the  argimients  of  those  who  support 
tlie  Mansfield  amendment  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  if  we  will  simply  negotiate 
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from  a  position  of  weakness,  we  will  be 
more  likely  to  achieve  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  standdown  of 
our  respective  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

I  know  of  no  Urns  in  history  when  we 
have  been  able  to  negotiate  successfully 
with  the  great  ')owers  from  a  position  of 
weakness. 

It  seems  to  also  be  the  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  may  be  in  the  role  of 
provocatem',  tliat  by  being  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  we  will  accelerate  the  state  of 
Soviet  preparedness  and  capability  in 
that  area.  Again,  there  is  iiotliing  in  his- 
tory to  suggest  that  this  is  a  valid  con- 
tention. 

They  aloo  suggest  that  tlie  French  have 
a  sizable  naval  force  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Well,  tlie  French  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  recognizing  that  they  have  a 
selfish  interest  in  that  area.  When  have 
we  known,  in  recent  years,  the  French 
to  do  anything  for  purely  altruistic  rea- 
sons? They  do  so  because  of  perceptions 
of  their  national  interest  there.  Whether 
those  perceptions  are  right  or  wrong — 
and  we  can  criticize  Fi'ench  perceptions 
in  terms  oi  their  withdrawal  froin  tne 
NATO  command  structure — Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  think  that  we  can  rely  on 
the  French — and  I  mean  this  without 
disparagement  to  oiu:  good  friends,  our 
oldest  allies,  the  French.  I  do  not  think 
we  couid  rely  on  the  French  to  look 
after  the  American  national  interests 
in  that  area. 

For  188  years  that  area  of  the  world 
was  policed  by  the  British.  The  British 
historically,  in  maintenance  of  the  "egg- 
and-spoon"  doctrine,  in  their  effortc  to 
control  czarlst  Russia,  did  indeed  act  in 
effect  as  the  world's  policemen.  They  did 
so,  not  because  of  any  visionary  concept 
about  some  British  moral  obligation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  because  they 
followed  the  precept  that  trade  follows 
the  flag. 

Mr.  President,  the  British  are  with- 
drawing from  that  area  of  the  world  be- 
cause they  simply  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic strength  to  maintain  the  kind  of 
military  establishment  necessary  to  al- 
low them  to  assume  even  a  fraction  of 
the  scope  of  worldwide  responsibility 
that  they  assumed  so  ably  for  so  many 
years. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  recognize  our 
national  interest.  Most  of  the  oil  that 
courses  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area  to 
the  Western  World  comes  down  through 
the  Indian  Ocean,  indeed,  comes  through 
the  Mozambique  Channel  and  around  the 
cape.  That  is  another  thing  that  we  had 
better  be  aware  of:  the  fact  that  Mozam- 
bique, as  it  is  freed  by  the  Marxist  regime 
in  Portugal,  will  Itself  assume  a  Marxist 
configuration,  and  we  can  assume  that 
American  Influence  will  be  a  nullity  In 
that  coimtry  and  that  Soviet  Influence 
will  be  dominant. 

There  are  maps  there.  Senators  can 
look  at  the  Mozambique  Channel  and  see 
that  that  Is  the  vital  passage  through 
which  70  percent  of  the  oil  to  come  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  flows  in  its  journey 
around  the  cape  and  thence  to  the  west. 
Mr.  President,  It  is  naive  for  us  to  as- 
sume that  if  we  will  just  be  good  guys, 
the  Soviets  will  reduce  something.  We  are 


talking  about  the  same  Soviets  that  es- 
tablished the  Berlin  blockade  shortly 
after  World  War  II;  the  same  Soviets 
that,  while  we  were  demobilizing  our 
AiTiied  Forces,  were  remobilizing  re- 
habilitating their  own;  the  same  Soviets 
that  swaliowHd  up  Eastern  Europe  in 
contravention  to  solemn  agreements  and 
pledges  of  free  elections.  We  are  talking 
about  the  same  Soviets  that  established 
the  Berlin  Wall.  We  are  talking  about  a 
Soviet  Union  that  maintains  a  first- 
strike  capability.  We  are  talking  about  a 
Soviet  Union  that'  maintains  a  clandes- 
tine infrastructme  in  practically  every 
country  in  the  world,  in  efforts  to  sub- 
vert those  countries  politically.  We  are 

talking  about  a  Soviet  Union 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  Uie  Senator 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  while  they  maintain  these  infra- 
structmes,  we  do  not.  We  do  not  have 
aggressive  designs  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  seek  only  to  maintain  a  cli- 
mate ill  this  world  in  which  people  can 
aspire  to  self-determination  and  have 
some  reasonable  hope  of  realizing  that 
aspiration.  There  has  been  no  more  ag- 
gressive and  virulent  imperialism  in  the 
liistory  of  tlie  world  than  Soviet  im- 
perialism. 

We  are  naive,  if  we  think  they  are  any 
more  afi-aid  of  or  concerned  with  a  pre- 
emptive attack  by  the  United  States.  My 
God.  We  could  have  fought  a  preemptive 
war  against  them  when  they  established 
the  Berlin  blockade,  in  the  first  place, 
and  wiped  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Even  later,  during  the  period  of  the 
Korean  war,  when  plainly  they  were  sup- 
porting the  aggressors,  we  could  have 
fought  a  preemptive  war  and  wiped  them 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  we  did  not. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  they  have  scKne 
fear  that  the  United  States  now,  in  a 
period  when  we  are  barely  militarily  in 
parity  with  them,  is  going  to  mount  some 
major  military  offensive  against  them. 
They  are  no  more  concerned  about  that 
thwr  they  are  concerned  atxiut  the  re- 
surgence of  German  miiit€irism  or  the 
resurgence  of  British  colonialism.  I  am 
afraid  detente  has  made  us  a  little 
euphoric. 

I  support  detente.  I  think  that  we 
should  maintain  a  climate  in  which  we 
can  communicate  with  each  other  as  ra- 
tional people  and  try  to  Identify  common 
Interests  consistent  with  our  respective 
national  perceptions  of  such. 

But  we  had  better  understand  that, 
during  the  course  of  this  period  of  de- 
tente, they  continually  improve  upon 
their  military  capability  and  we  carp  and 
crab  over  the  expenditure  of  money  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
about  any  expansion  of  our  expenditure. 
We  try  to  keep  It  at  current  levels.  They 
keep  going  up,  In  terms  of  their  per- 
centage of  their  budget  and  their  gross 
national  product,  and  In  terms  of  real 
ruble  value,  of  what  they  spend  their 
money  for.  They  ccmtinixe  to  Improve 
their  military  capability. 

What  kind  of  fools  are  we?  If  we  as- 
sume that,  if  we  will  just  do  nothing,  per- 
haps they  will  negotiate  with  us  and 
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make  the  Indian  Ocean  a  gre^t  neutral 
sea,  a  sea  of  peace. 

We  worry  about  the  views  )f  the  lit- 
toral nations.  Since  when  are  1  he  Soviets 
ever  worried  about  the  view;  of  other 
countries?  Since  when  have  they  been 
concerned  about  the  image  they  project 
among  other  nations  of  the  wo  rid? 

There  are  those  who  think  hat.  if  we 
will  simply  unilaterally  disarri  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  will  bring  g  eat  moral 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Sovie  Union  to 
do  the  same.  What  dangeroi  s  baloney 
that  is. 

Since  when  have  the  Stiviets  evc-r  re- 
sponded to  moral  pressure? 

The  only  thing  that  they  unc  ersiand  is 
strength,  and  the  only  way  v.e  can  nego- 
tiate with  them  is  from  a  position  of 
strength.  * 

We  intend  to  spend  only  a  f i  iw  million 
dollai-s  to  upgrade  this  f  acili  ;y  that  is 
already  there.  If  It  is  such  a  pr  evocation, 
then  let  us  move  everything  v  e  have  in 
there  out  right  now.  It  is  here.  We 
simply  want  to  make  it  more  i  i-seiul. 

"Hie  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  are 
going  to  be  periodic  American  naval  de- 
ployments Into  the  Indian  Oces  n. 

We  are  damn  foob  if  we  do  :  lot  deploy 
in  there  periodically.  From  the  economic 
standpoint  alone,  we  would  be  lennywlse 
and  pound -foolish  if  we  did  net  enhance 
that  facility  there  which  will  rr  ake  it  le.ss 
expensive  and  less  risky  to  achi  ;ve  Amer- 
ican naval  deployments  in  th3t  area. 

No  one  Is  going  to  look  out  after  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  J  tates  and 
no  one  can  be  counted  on  to,  (  xcept  the 
United  States. 

With  the  British  retreating  steadily 
from  whit  remains  of  their  global  re- 
sponsibilities or  their  global  p-esence.  It 
becomes  Incumbent  upon  us  o  look  to 
the  protection  of  our  ovm  natlc  nal  Inter- 
ests in  that  area. 

I  think  that  what  we  prorose  to  do 
here  and  what  the  administn  itlon  pro- 
poses to  do.  which  the  Mansfie  d  amend- 
ment will  wipe  out,  is  minima  I.  We  can 
do  no  less. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  If  i  .-e  do  less, 
we  are  Ill-serving  the  national  nterest  of 
the  United  States. 

Oh,  Congress  has  been  so  an  nious  over 
the  past  couple  of  years  to  ajsert  itself 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  a  field  that 
has  traditionally  been  left  to  l  he  execu- 
tive branch,  with  the  acquies  ;ence,  the 
advice,  and  consent  of  the  Sen  ite.  Oh,  It 
has  delegated  away  all  our  po'  ver  In  the 
domestic  field.  We  do  not  seen  to  be  too 
anxious  to  retrieve  that.  We  de  egated  all 
that  away  to  massive  bureauci  acy. 

I  wish  we  would  concentrate ;  more  on 
trying  to  retrieve  lost  legislatlv  i  power  in 
that  area  than  the  vital  area  3f  foreign 
policy,  because  tlie  Senate  car  not  nego- 
tiate on  a  day-to-day  basis,  hiv  I  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  formulate  and  Implement 
foreign  policy  in  a  fast-changing  world 
ou  a  flexible  basis. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  J  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Three  ninutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  3  bilnutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yields  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  It  is  incumbent  upon  us, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  over  the  past  few  weeks,  to  do 
this  minimal  job  of  enhancing  our  ca- 
pability in  Ettego  Garcia. 

Look  what  has  happened  to  us.  We 
have  been  thrown  out  of  Southeast  Asia. 
We  have  ourselves,  in  Congress,  grasped 
to  our  breast  the  coordinate  power  to 
formulate  and  implement  foreign  policy 
with  the  executive  branch,  the  respon- 
sibility for  throwing  Turkey  out  of 
NATO.  Oh,  that  was  really  in  the  na- 
tional intere.st.  Oh.  what  a  great  moral 
thing  we  did. 

What  we  did  was  to  appease  an  ethnic 
movement  in  this  counti-y  that  did  not 
even  perceive  the  interests  of  Greece 
properl"  in  this  instance. 

So  we  have  denied  ourselves  a  vital  in- 
telligence-gathering capability  in  Tur- 
key, denied  oilrselves  tiie  capability  of 
verifying  Soviet  strategic  capability  and 
intentions,  mainly  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interests,  in  order  to  play  up 
domestic  poUtical  emotions. 

That  Is  the  most  shallow  politics 
imagined. 

We  can  see  what  is  happening  in  the 
southern  Uttoral  of  NATO. 

If  we  fail  here  to  enhance  our  capa- 
biUty  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  are  serv- 
ing notice  on  the  world  tliat  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  will  be  pro- 
gressive and  that  ultimately  we  vyill 
withdraw  our  defense  perimeters  to  om* 
owTi  shores,  and.  Heaven  help  us,  when 
we  do  that  and  ignore  a  concept  estab- 
lished in  the  Elizabethian  period  that, 
when  coiifronted  by  powerful  adver- 
saries or  a  potential  adversary,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  maintain  your  de- 
fense perimeter  as  far  from  your  own 
shores  as  possible  and  as  close  to  that 
potential  possible  adversary's  shores. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vitally  Incumbent 
on  the  Senate  to  reject  tlie  Mansfield 
resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mi-.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Senate  Resolution  160 
which  would  disapprove  the  expenditure 
of  $31.9  miUion  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities at  Diego  Garcia.  I  contend  this  is 
only  a  modest  and  reasonable  improve- 
ment to  existing  faciUties  which  will  al- 
low our  Navy  to  operate  more  efflcientlj' 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  been  ob- 
serving the  growth  of  Soviet  naval  power 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  When  this  process 
began  nearly  8  years  ago,  with  a  small 
squadron  of  Soviet  ships  moving  into  the 
area,  it  was  easy  to  minimize  its  impor- 
tance. These  ships  spent  most  of  their 
time  at  anchorages  in  International 
waters  and  were  not  very  active  except 
for  occasional  port  visits.  In  the  last  few 
years,  tlie  level  of  Soviet  activity  has 
increased,  and  the  construction  of  sig- 
nificant support  facilities  at  the  port  of 
Berbera  in  Somalia  has  ca.st  a  new  light 
on  their  intention)?. 


Mr.  Piesident,  in  1972  and  1973,  the 
Soviet  permanent  naval  presence  in  the 
northwest  Indian  Ocean  averaged  more 
than  a  dozen  ships  in  the  area  on  any 
given  day.  In  1974,  foUowing  the  Arab- 
Israel  War,  their  permanent  presence 
jumped  to  an  average  of  more  than  19 
.ships,  including  eight  combatants  such 
as  missile-armed  ships  and  submarines. 

According  to  Mr.  Colby,  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  who 
testified  on  this  matter  on  July  11,  1974: 

By  mid-1973,  the  typical  Soviet  Indian 
Ocean  force  included  five  surface  warship.s. 
one  gun-armed  cruiser  or  missile  equipped 
ship,  two  destroyers  or  destroyer  escorts,  a 
mine  sweeper  and  an  amphibious  ship.  There 
was  also  usually  a  dlesel  submarine  and  six 
auxiliarj'  support  siiips,  one  of  which  whs  a 
merchant  tanker. 

•  He  further  stated  in  his  testimony 
tliat: 

Today  tiiere  are  six  surface  combatants, 
one  subjnarine.  nine  mine  sweepers,  and  11 
support  ships  iu  the  Indlin  Ocean,  not  sub- 
stantially different  from  that  typical  show- 
ing, except  for  the  hicrease  in  mine  sweepers. 

In  addition,  he  said : 

Recently,  a  Soviet  Intelligence  collection 
sliip  .has  been  deployed  lo  the  Indian  Ocean 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Indian-Pakistan 
war.  and  is  apparently  monitoring  develop- 
ments in  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

That  level  is  being  maintained  thus 
far  this  year. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  also  increased  its 
presence  in  this  vital  area  where  more 
than  hajf  the  world's  oil  Imports  are 
in  transit  every  day,  but  our  permanent 
presence  of  two  destroyers  and  a  con- 
verted landing  ship  Is  much  less  than  the 
permanent  Soviet  presence.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  this  small  permanent  U.S.  force 
to  be  reinforced  with  major  naval  units 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  will  not  sit 
idly  back  while  the  balance  of  power 
shifts  in  the  Soviet  favor. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  recent  in- 
creases in  the  Soviet  presence  have  oc- 
cun-ed  since  they  began  using  the  fa- 
cilities which  they  built  for  the  Somali 
at  Berbera.  Over  the  past  year,  their  de- 
velopment of  these  facilities  has  exceed- 
ed anything  the  Somali  could  use,  judg- 
ing from  aerial  photography  presented 
at  committee  hearings  on  Jime  10  and 
judging  from  the  report  made  by  Sena- 
tor Bartlett  after  his  visit  to  Somalia. 
This  installation  is  beginning  to  emerge 
as  a  significant  support  facility  for  the 
Soviets.  The  Soviets  have  constructed 
barracks  and  imported  a  barracks  ship 
which  together  could  accommodate  1,500 
personnel;  they  have  expanded  the  fuel 
storage  capacity;  they  have  installed  a 
high  frequency  communications  station, 
which,  by  the  way.  Senator  BARXLErr  was 
not  allowed  to  visit;  they  are  construct- 
ing an  airfield  which  will  have  the  long- 
est runway  In  the  entire  Indian  Ocean 
area;  and  they  have  nearly  completed  a 
missile  storage  and  handling  facility 
which  will  give  the  U.S.S.R.  the  capabil- 
ity of  storing  and  assembling  missiles  to 
ai-m  their  ships,  submarines,  and  aircraft 
in  the  area.  I  might  add  this  particular 
facility  is  far  more  than  Is  required  to 
handle  the  Styx  missile. 

These   facilities    are   more    extensive 
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than  anything  we  have  seen  in  any  of 
the  other  nations  which  have  relied  on 
the  Soviets  for  militarj'  support — includ- 
ing those  nations  which  have  repaid  the 
Soviets  by  giving  them  access  to  support 
facilities.  And  the  location  of  Berbera, 
dominating  the  enti-ance  to  the  Red  Sea 
.uid  the  only  sea  route  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
-peaks  for  Itself.  Its  location  also  pro- 
vides easy  access  to  the  Arabian  Sea, 
■\Iiich  is  the  crossroads  of  the  tanker 
traffic  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Recently, 
during  a  worldwide  naval  demonstration 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  their  Indian  Ocean 
forces  focused  their  exercise  activity  in 
this  critical  area  of  the  northern  Ara- 
bian Sea  with  missile  ships  and  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  retain  the  capability  to 
counterbalance  this  buildup  of  Soviet 
force.  Only  with  that,  capabiUty  can  we 
pursue  the  several  reasonable  and 
legitimate  American  policy  objectives 
relating  to  the  Indian  Ocean: 

First,  to  signal  the  Soviets  of  our  in- 
tention to  extend  American  power  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  if  necessary. 

Second,  to  assure  our  friends  of  con- 
tinued American  support. 

Third,  to  deter  threat^  to  shipping  and 
assure  a  continued  flow  of  oil  to  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Ja- 
pan. 

Fourth,  to  remain  a  stabilizing  mflu- 
ence  in  the  nations  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
littoral. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  all  U.S.  oil  imports 
originate  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Those  en- 
ergy supplies  should  not  have  to  reach  us 
courtesy  of  the  Soviet  Navy. 

Many  will  insist  that  American  objec- 
tives in  the  Indian  Ocean  can  be  achieved 
in  other  ways  and  that  the  expansion  of 
Diego  Garcia  is  but  one  step  In  a  perma- 
nently increased  military  presence  which 
could  even  end  in  involvement  in  distant 
hostmties.  To  those  who  feel  this  way 
I  say  the  best  assurance  of  peace  is  un- 
mistakable readiness  to  protect  it.  But 
the  argument  deseiTcs  more  specific 
examination. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  so-called 
zone  of  peace  proposal.  This  proposal, 
heard  in  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere,  would 
bar  great  power  intrusion  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Not  only  is  this  proposal 
vislonai-y.  but  it  is  contrai-y  to  the  his- 
toric and  important  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  American  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  not,  after  all, 
to  prepare  for  war.  It  is  to  emphasize 
our  commitment  to  peaceful  use  of  in- 
ternational waters  by  all  nations.  That 
is  why  we  were  satisfied  to  keep  only  a 
very  small,  token  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  imtil  the  Soviets  began  their  naval 
expansion  there.  But  for  the  aheady  ex- 
panded Soviet  naval  presence  and  our 
rightful  commitment  to  freedom  of  the 
seas,  I  would  scarcely  be  advocating  the 
improvement  of  Diego  Garcia,  except  as 
a  ref  ueUng  situation. 

Mr.  President,  another  alternative 
which  some  have  advanced  Is  to  seek 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  each  to 
Jimit  its  permanent  naval  presence  In  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Even  if  I  beheved  the  So- 
viets would  observe  an  agi-eement,  I  point 


to  the  testimony  of  record  that  the 
United  States  has  already  sought  such 
an  agreement,  without  success.  It  was 
the  Soviets  who,  in  1971,  failed  to  follow 
up  on  negotiations  aimed  at  preventing 
an  Indian  Ocean  arms  i-ace.  The  posi- 
tion of  oiu-  Government  has  consistently 
been  one  of  willingness  to  consider  any 
constructive  position  or  suggestion  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  contact  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  United  States  ou 
Diego  Garcia  was  in  March  1971,  when 
Ambassador  Dobryr.in  suggested  to  Sec- 
retarj-  Rogers  the  possibility  of  a  joint 
declaration  of  mutual  restraint  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  What  happened  after 
that? 

In  July  of  1971,  Mr.  Beam,  oui-  Ambas- 
sador at  the  time,  advised  Secretary 
Gromyko  of  our  interest  and  asked  for 
further  clarification.  No  further  clarifica- 
tion has  been  received.  So  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  has  also  been  proved  to 
be  a  false  option. 

We  are  left  then  with  the  necessity  to 
be  prepared  to  protect  our  national  Inter- 
ests with  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  is  certainly 
my  expectation  that  a  credible  readiness 
to  deploy  in  the  Indian  Ocean  wUl  be 
sufficient.  If  it  is  not,  the  Navy  will  be 
ready.  In  either  case,  we  wUl  be  glad  we 
have  the  support  facility  at  Diego  Garcia. 
Thus,  we  are  advocating  merely  an  ex- 
pansion of  Diego  Garcia  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  modest  deployment  should  that 
deployment  become  necessary.  Diego 
Garcia  will  not  be  a  combatant  base  as  a 
result  of  this  expansion,  nor  will  our  de- 
ployments in  the  Indian  Ocean  neces- 
sarily increase.  Instead,  our  readiness 
and  capabilities  will  be  increased.  That, 
in  turn,  enhances  our  credibihty  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  It  shows  that  we  can 
act  if  we  choose  to  act. 

The  expansion  program  which  has 
been  proposed  includes  lengthening  of 
the  runway,  addition  of  fuel  storage  for 
ships  and  aircraft,  construction  of  a 
pier,  and  development  of  the  harbor  and 
shore  facihties  to  provide  sufficient  sup- 
port for  a  normal  carrier  task  group  to 
operate  for  a  month  without  having  to 
rely  on  any  nation  in  the  area  and  with- 
out relying  on  a  chain  of  tankers 
stretching  as  much  as  4,000  miles  or  even 
more  to  the  nearest  UJS,  base  in  the 
Philippines.  We  are  talking  about  more 
than  just  tankers.  We  need  an  airfield 
where  our  planes  can  land  and  be  serv- 
iced while  keying  trswik  of  military  ac- 
tivities in  the  region.  This  is  particularly 
important  at  a  time  when  our  access  to 
airbases  in  Thailand  and  elsewhere  is 
increasingly  in  doubt. 

With  the  Suez  Canal  open  once  again 
and  the  Unes  of  communication  for  the 
Soviet  Navy  shortened  by  some  9,000 
miles,  and  with  U.S.  national  Interests 
increasingly  at  stake,  we  cannot  afford 
to  base  our  own  security  on  the  dubious 
hcHJe — and  it  is  just  a  dubious  hope — 
that  if  we  just  ignore  the  Soviets,  they 
will  go  away  or  that  someone  else  will 
make  them  go  away.  It  is  always  more 
enlightening  to  watch  what  the  Soviets 
do  rather  than  Ustening  to  what  they 
say.  and  their  naval  expansion  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  Indicates  that  they  In- 
tend a  meaningful  naval  presence  there. 


Since  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
count  on  Soviet  good  will  in  an  area  of 
great  Importance  to  our  own  economic 
survival,  I  strongly  support  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  facilities  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia. In  my  view,  it  represents  an  inex- 
pensive insurance  policy  in  support  of 
our  immediate  and  long-term  interests. 
The  only  real  alternative  Ls  wishful 
thinking,  and  that  often  turns  out  to  be 
more  expensive  in  the  end. 
Mr.  President,  the  requested  modest 
-  expansion  of  facilities  is  in  our  best 
interests  and  I,  therefore,  urge  that 
Sonate  Resolution  ICO  be  defeated. 

Ml".  President.  I  want  to  say  tiiat, 
after  all,  I  do  think  we  have  to  consider 
the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  State.?,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  others  who  are  supposed  to 
be  better  informed  on  this  than  anyone 
else.  What  Is  the  position  of  President 
Ford  on  this  matter? 

In  a  letter  written  May  23.  1975,  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Max  L.  Friedersdorf,  as- 
sistant to  the  President.  Mr.  Friedersdorf 
indicates,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Gerald  Ford,  supports  the  con- 
struction of  U.S.  facilities  on  Diego  Gar- 
cia as  being  essential — he  did  not  say 
desirable,  he  said  it  is  essential — to  tlie 
national  interest  of  the  United  SUtes. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States. 

Nov^;^,  what  does  Dr.  Schlesiuger,  Uie 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  is  charged 
with  keeping  this  country  prepared  and 
keeping  this  country  free,  say?  He  says: 
Our  concern  is  first  with  the  stability  oi 
the  nations  of  that  area.  We  would  not  want 
them  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  naval  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  very  critical  dependence 
of  the  entire  industrialized  world  on  the  oil 
shipments  coming  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf — 
some  75  percent  of  Western  Europe's  require- 
ments comes  from  the  Middle  East,  and  some 
85  percent  of  Japan's  requirements.  A  threat 
against  the  security  of  these  lines  of  com- 
munication could  be  of  catastrophic  signifi- 
cance for  the  United  States  and  l:s  allies. 
That  Is  our  primary  concern. 

Mr.  Piesident,  he  goes  on  and  tells  the 
other  advantages.  I  shall  not  take  time 
right  at  this  very  moment  to  elaborate 
upon  it.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  we 
have  to  consider,  too,  the  position  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staflf.  What  is  their  posi- 
tion on  this  matter?  General  Bro>,.-n  is 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Let 
us  see  what  he  says  about  it  He  i&  the 
top  military  man  of  the  United  States. 
He  says: 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make,  Ifr. 
Chairman,  Is  that  the  Indian  Ocean  is  ob- 
viously of  tremendous  strategic  importance. 
Not  only  are  the  lines  of  communication 
across  the  sea  that  carry  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  the  Secretary  mentioned,  both 
around  Africa  and  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca to  Japan  Important  but  also  the 
minerals  that  more  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  United  States.  Also  to  be  remembered 
are  the  air  routes  that  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Diego  Garcia  would  serve  to  help  with 
those  Unes  of  communication  in  support  of 
any  air  or  sea  movements  that  the  United 
States  might  wish  to  make  into  the  Indian 
Oceani* 

So,  Mr.  President,  he  has  brought  out 
the  point  that  we  not  only  need  it  from 
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the  standpoint  of  oil.  but  we  n^d  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  minerials. 

The  second  point  Is  that  we  hive  Import- 
ant Interests  In  the  area  lu  addi  ion  to  the 
nnterials  that  I  mentioned.  First,  we  have 
Jriends  In  the  area  who  look  to  i  s  for  some 
support,  principally  Iran  and  Pal  istan  with 
whom  we  participate  In  the  CENf'O  organl- 

ZtttlOU. 

And  the  third  point,  in  sumiAary,  Is  we 
seek  to  demonstrate  ctir  interest  n  the  area 
Hiid  our  concern  that  it  not  be  dominated 
by  any  single  outside  power. 

After  all.  the  Soviets  are  4ii  outside 
power,  too. 

Diego  Garcia  will  be  a  modest  acillty,  fur 
less  In  extent  than  the  Secretar  has  indi- 
cated the  Soviets  have  developed  ind  are  de- 
veloping at  Berbera. 

It  was  not  intended  that  we  '  .ould  have 
any  military  forces  deployed  or  sattoned  at 
Diego  Garcia.  It  is  intended  oul  ,•  that  the 
support  facility  be  manned  by  those  per- 
sonnel needed  to  operate  the  suppi  irt  activity, 
communicatloiLs.  servicing  Of  aircraft  and 
Ships;  in  total,  about  600  personnel. 
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Mr.  President,  that  is  tlie  statement 
of  General  Brown,  the  Ch^iinian  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif. 

Mr.    President,    our 
Armed  Services  considered  ti 
carefully.  By  a  big  majority, 
recommended  that  we  go  for' 
this  program.  The  committee^ 
on  this  matter  is  given  in  tlie 
page  13.  I  shall  not  take  time 
that,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
that  be  printed  in  the  Reco|d 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  trie  position 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl|e  Record. 
as  follows : 

CoMMrrrtE  PosirioN 

The  Committee  agreed  that  he  United 
States  .■saould  have  the  capabilit  i  to  main- 
tain a  naval  presence  in  the  Ini  lian  Ocean 
and  that  construction  of  f&cllitii  s  at  Diego 
Oarcia  would  most  appropriate  ly  provide 
such  a  capability.  Thus  the  Con:  mlttee  felt 
that  construction  of  facilities  at  Diego  Oar- 
cia was  In  the  U.S.  national  interest  and 
should  begin  immediately. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the 
emphasized  that  the  United 
national  interests  in  the  Indian 
must  be  prepared   to  coitnter 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian 
structlon  of  the  proposed   faolli : 
Indian  Ocean  would  contribute 
protection  of  U.S.  Interests  and 
tenance  of  stability. 

1.  The  U.S.  has  vital  iuteresU*  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area 

The  United  States  and  the 
trlallzed  nations  of  the  world 
on   the  Indian   Ocean  sea   lane; 
from  the  vast  natural  resoiu'ce; 
India   and   the   Middle   East 
can   be   most  readily   Illustrated 
facts  concerning  oil.  More  than 
of  the  known  reserves  of  crude 
world   are   found   In   the   Mlddl 
Africa.    Today,    approximately 
cent  of  the  crude  oil  that  the  U 
Imports  comes  from  the  Middle 
is  seventy-five  percent  dependen 
East  oil  and  Japan  eighty-five 
pendent.  The  oil  embargo  in  the 
provided  a  warning  of  the 
would  result  from  a  loss  of  imp^r 
oil.  At  any   time,  fifty  percent 
borne  oil  is  in  transit  on  the 
sea   lanes.  The   United   States 
maluder   of   the   industrialized 
cannot    afford    to    let    any    nation 
tho'^e  Indian  Ocean  sea  lane.s 
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2.  Soviet  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  steadily  grown 

The  Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  gradually  Increased  by  one  or  two  ships 
per  year  in  the  past  few  years.  They  now 
maintain  a  force  of  15-20  ships  of  which 
half  can  be  classified  as  combatants.  The 
United  States  maintains  a  small  task-force 
on  station  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about  one- 
third  of  the  year  and  in  addition  ha?  three 
ships  stationed  permanently  at  Bahrain. 

Very  recently  the  Soviet  Union  has  greatly 
fncrepsed  its  capability  to  operate  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Fijst,,  the  riuez  Canal  has  been 
reopened,  and  second,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
neariug  the  completion  of  a  nav.U  snppori 
facility  al  Berbera,  Somalia,  that  includes  a 
major  runwfiy,  housing  for  1,500  pevsoiuiel 
and  «  mis.sile  storage  and  repair  facility.  The 
expansion  at  Dief;o  Garcia  would  provide  the 
United  States  a  comparable  capability  t'> 
sustain  navjl  operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  and  tlie  Committee  is  convinced  that 
it  is  necessary  to  counter  the  increased  So- 
viet capability  and  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

3.  The  construction  of  modest  logistical 
farilities  at  Diogo  Oarcia  is  a  prudent  action. 

The  U.S.  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  are 
strictly  support  in  nature.  The  Navy  has 
indicated  that  no  further  construction  of 
facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  beyond  those  pres- 
eucly  requested  will  be  necessary. 

The  expanded  fuel  storage  requested  for 
Diego  Garcia  will  Increase  U.S.  operating  flex- 
ibility in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  providing 
contingency  support  for  U.S.  naval  force 
operating  in  the  area.  Tn  the  absence  of  Diego 
Garcia  the  nearest  independent  U.S.  fuel 
supply  is  now  4.000  miles  away  at  Subic  Bay 
in  the  Pliillppines. 

The  relatively  limited  expansion  of  facili- 
ties at  Diego  Garcia  will  be  very  low  political 
and  military  jjrofile  by  virtue  of  Diego 
Garcia's  location,  lack  of  Indigenous  popu- 
lation, and  its  British  sovereignty.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  strengthen  our  signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  do  have  vested 
interests  in  the  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
are  prepared  to  protect  those  Interests. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  expansion  of 
facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  will  lead  to  an  arms 
race  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  Committee 
does  not  agree.  The  proposed  logistical  facili- 
ties at  Diego  Garcia  provide  merely  an  im- 
proved capability  for  U.S.  deployments  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  deployments  them- 
selves will  depend  ou  developments  in  the 
area,  particularly  the  level  of  Soviet  naval 
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President,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
all  of  whom  feel  tliat  it  Is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  that  we  go 
forward  with  this. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  not  yield  at 
this  time.  When  I  have  finished,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  on  liis  time  if  he  wishes  me  to. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that, 
there  is  some  question  here  as  to  whether 
or  not  Somalia  is  building  these  facilities 
over  tliere  or  the  Soviets  were  building 
facilities  in  Somalia,  in  Berbera.  Every 
Senator  here  who  wanted  to  go  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  over  there.  Tlie  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  sent  the 
distinguished  Senator  fiom  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartlett>  there.  I  am  not  going  to 
tkke  time  to  go  into  all  of  liis  conclusions, 
but  liere  are  a  few  of  the  points  he 
brought  out:  No.  1.  the  Soviets  control — 
listen  to  this — the  Soviets  control  Soma- 
lia, or  at  least  have  accc.'-s  to  all  facili- 
ties at  Berbera. 

Another  point:  the  facilities  at  Berbera 
are  still  undergoing  expansion  and  tlie 
total  scope  of  the  effort  planned  cannot 
be  accurately  determined. 

Then  he  goes  intx)  detail  and  tells 
about  the  port  facihty,  the  communica- 
tions facility,  the  missile  handling  and 
storage  facility,  the  airport  facility,  the 
fuel  storage  facility,  and  other  facilities 
that  are  being  built  there  by  the  Soviets. 

Here  is  a^  man  who  sits  right  m  the 
Senate  who'went  over  there  and  saw  this 
with  his  own  eyes,  after  Somalia  had  de- 
nied there  was  any  such  thing  there, 
after  the  Soviets  have  denied  it.  He  went 
there  and  he  saw  these  facilities. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Bartlett  said.  "The 
Soviets  are  currently  in  Berbera  in  sub- 
stantial numbers."  Not  only  the  facility 
being  built,  but  the  Soviets  themselves 
are  there,  he  says,  in  substantial  num- 
bers. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  esti- 
mate, but  a  range  of  500  to  1,600  represents  a 
consenstis  of  t^am  opinion  based  on  obser- 
vations and  the  capability  of  the  available 
fusing. 


activity.  Moreover,  past  experience  indicate(^,«t£" 

that  Soviet  expansion  In  the  Indian  Oce%|f       That  is  tlie  statement  of  Senator  B.«T- 

wlll  proceed  regardless  of  U.S.  restraint.  Dur-     lett,  who  went  there. 


ing  the  last  year  when  the  United  States 
suspended  all  construction  of  facilities  at 
Diego  Oarcia,  the.Soitiet  Union  substantially 
expanded  their  "presence"  at  Berbera. 

The  Committee  Is  sympathetic  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  zone  of  peace  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
However,  the  Committee  does  not  believe  that 
a  zone  of  peace  can  be  achieved  through  uni- 
lateral U.S.  restraint. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  just  mention 
the  three  main  points  that  the  commit- 
tee brought  out.  First,  that  the  United 
States  has  vital  interests  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area. 

Second,  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  has  steadily  gi-own. 

Third,  the  construction  of  modest  lo- 
gistical facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  is  a 
prudent  action. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
went  into  this  question  in  great  detail. 
I  have  quoted  to  the  Senators,  too,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Colby  of  the  CIA.  So,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  the  top  people  in  the 
exec  utive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 


Another  point: 

The  Berbera  location  is  very  advantageous 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  The  Berbera 
facilities,  combined  with  the  Aden  facilities, 
could  control  the  confluence  of  the  sea- 
lanes  from  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Bartlett 
ends  up  with  this  position: 

The  position  of  the  DepartmentjoflDefense 
with  regard  to  the  slgnlficance^/$r  Berbera  is 
valid.  The  team's  concluslon^^o  support  the 
Berbera  argument  which  fifvors  the  expan- 
sion planned  for  Diego  JEfarcla.  In  order  for 
the  United  States—       f 

Tliere  has  been  talk  here  about  nego- 
tiating. The  distingmshed  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  some  othera.  maybe,  said,  why 
not  negotiate  first?  Listen  to  what  Sena- 
tor Bartlett  says:  \ 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  position  of  rel- 
ative parity  regarding  mutual  restraint  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Diego  Oarcia  expansion  Is 
esf^fiuiol  find  .'should  be  approved — 
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When?     Aftei-wards?    No.    Now,    ho 
says — 
^  should  be  approved  pripr  to  initiating  any 
negotiations. 

Di  other  words,  if  we  go  foi-ward  with 
Diego  Garcia,  then  we  have  something 
to  offer  tlie  Soviets.  Now  we  have  nothing 
to  offer.  We  are  not  going  to  get  a  mu- 
tual agreement  unless  we  have  .something 
we  can  trade  with  the  Soviets. 

Then  when  they  trade  witii  you  tliey 
i;enerally  do  not  kpep  their  agreements. 
But  they  certainly  are  not  even  going  to 
offer  to  trade  unless  you  have  got  some- 
thing to  trade.  Senator  Bartlett  has 
brought  this  out  in  very  fine  style. 

Then  Senator  Bartlett  made  this 
.■statement: 

This  trip  greatly  reiafoi-ces  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  propo.sert  expansion  ot  Diego 
GtRVcia. 

Mr.  President.  I  brought  out  here  that 
tlie.  executive  brancli,  the  military,  the 
CIA,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee all  favor  tliis  construction. 

There  has  been  sometiung  said  here 
that  I  want  to  answer  about  the  great 
military  disparagement  and  how  wrong 
we  are  in  what  we  are  spendin;^,  and  all 
of  that.  I  just  v. ant  to  say  that  the  big 
spending  about  wliich  tliere  has  been  a 
lot  said  here  today,  that  we  are  going  to 
bust  tills  Goveriunent  with  big  spending, 
I  agree  witli  tliat.  But  who  is  doing  the 
big  spending?  It  is  not  the  Defense  De- 
partment. It  is  tlie  domestic  programs 
rather  than  defense. 

I  want  to  give  some  figm-es  right  here 
10  go  in  the  Record  on  that  point.  De- 
fense spending  is  risiujj-  less,  much  less, 
than  other  spending. 

Let  us  consider  the  figures.  Total  Fed- 
eral spending  is  estimated  at  $360  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1976  under  the  budget  res- 
olution. That  is  an  increa.se  of  $53  bil- 
lion from  fiscal  year  1975. 

Let  us  consider  where  that  increase  is. 
Defense  spending  rises  by  $5  billion  oi-  6 
percent.  Nondefense  spending  rises  by 
548  billion  or  21  percent.  Now,  diuing  this 
next  year,  where  is  the  big  spending?  Is  it 
in  defense  or  is  it  in  nondefense?  I  say 
it  is  nondefense.  It  is  absolutely  false 
^  when  people  say  tliat  it  is  the  Defense 
Department  tliat  is  causing  tills  big 
spending. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  non- 
defense  spending  is  rising  nuie  times  as 
much.  $48  billion  versus  $5  billion,  as  de- 
fense spending  and  tliree  times  as  fast, 
21  percent  versus  6  percent. 

The  simple  facts  leave  no  room  for  the 
allegation  that  defense  spending  is  rising 
while  the  other  .spending  is  being  cut 
back. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  1  year.  I 
want  to  take  the  last  20  years.  Some  peo- 
ple say. 

Well ,  pre  vious  years  caused  this. 

Previous  years  spending  by  the  Defense 
Department  did  not  cause  it.  For  the  past 
20  yeai-s,  1956  to  1976,  defense  spending  is 
up  $51  billion  or  128  percent.  Evei-ything 
is  up,  of  course,  due  to  inflation. 

What  did  nondefense  do?  Nondefense 
spending  is  up  $246  bUlion  or  800  per- 
cent. I  want  those  flgui-es  to  be  known. 
Defense  spending  is  up  $51  billion  com- 


pared with  $246  billion  or  128  percent  for 
defense  and  800  for  nondefense. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  more 
time  at  the  present.  I  just  wanted  to 
bring  out  those  figures  to  show  tliat  peo- 
ple who  are  making  statements  here  to 
try  to  prejudice  the  public  against  the 
Defense  Department  are  not  only  inac- 
curate in  what  they  are  saying  but  they 
are  doing  a  great  injustice  to  this  comi- 
try.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment, tlie  man  in  uniform,  we  would 
have  no  way  to  protect  our.sel\es.  I  ap- 
plaud the  man  in  uniform,  I  am  proud 
of  him.  He  fijjhts  to  defend  us.  He 
brought  lis  our  freedom  and  he  main- 
tains our  freedom. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
liappj  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue before  the  Senate  is  whetlier  the 
United  States  ought  to  proceed  with 
plans  to  develop  a  naval  base  and  sup- 
port facility  on  the  coral  atoll  of  Diego 
Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  issue  is 
not,  nor,  in  my  judgment,  has  it  ever 
been  whetlier  sucli  action  on  our  part 
would  result  in  a  contest  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviets  lor  naval  su- 
premacy in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  in- 
creasing imiwrtance  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Persian  Gulf  area  must  be  clear  to 
everyone  who  has  learned  the  lesson  of 
tlie  1973  oil  embargo:  For  the  foresee- 
able future  it  is  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terests and  security  that  we  be  in  a  po.-^i- 
tion  to  assure  a  continuing  flow  of  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  in  tuni  re- 
ouires  tliat  commmiications  by  sea  must 
be  secure,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  al- 
lies. And  there  can  be  no  such  security 
for  the  United  States  without  the  ability 
to  project  our  naval  forces  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  should  it 
become  necessary  to  protect  vital  ship- 
ping lanes  and  to  assist  om-  friends  and 
allies.  Apart  from  oil,  it  is  important  to 
om-  foreign  policy  that  the  United  States 
should  be  in  a  position  to  provide  timely 
assistance  to  our  friends  in  the  area  in 
tlie  event  that  tlieu-  security  and  our 
interests  are  threatened. 

It  seems  to  me  far  too  nari'ow  to  con- 
ceive of  our  strategic  position  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area  solely  in  terms  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  do  there — 
although  we  should  be  concerned  at  the 
Soviet  buildup  and  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  steps  to  coimter  it.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  Soviet  naval  facilities  in  such 
places  as  Somalia — facilities  that  have 
tiu-ned  out  on  inspection  to  be  as  they 
were  described  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— there  is  the  overriding  geograph- 
ical fact:  The  Soviets  are  able  to  operate, 
from  land  and  sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area  in  a  way  that  we,  5,000  miles  away, 
are  not.  Thus  tlie  actual  current  extent 
of  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  deployments, 
disturbing  as  it  is,  is  only  one  factor  in 
a  complex  geopolitical  situation. 

It  is  a  situation  In  which  we  are  at 
an  inherent  disadvantage  witli  respect 
to  tlie  Soviets:  and  it  is  a  situation 
marked  by  the  sort  of  instability  that 
cries  out  for  eveiy  effort  to  keep  all 
of  our  options  open.  We  face  In  the 
Tndinn  Ocean  a  Ket  of  iiroblems  that 


would  continue  to  exist  even  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  not  able  to  bring  its  influ- 
ence to  bear  in  such  places  as  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  littoral  states.  In 
this  sense  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
specting naval  deployments  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  would  not  obviate  our  naval 
intere.its  there. 

Clearly,  however,  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  naval  deployments  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  would  be  of  value  to  both 
countries  and  perhaps  to  the  caa^e  of 
world  lieace.  For  this  reason  an  effort 
should  have  been  made  to  raise  tliis 
issue  with  the  Soviets.  I  am  sorry  to 
.say  that  the  admini.sti-ation  failed  to 
make  such  an  effort,  and  it  did  so  de- 
spite a  clear  congressional  requirement 
that  it  do  .so.  The  administration's  in- 
difference to  the  .sentiments  of  the  Con- 
gi-ess  on  this  matter  is  yet  another  ex- 
ampli'  of  the  one-man-show  quality 
from  which  oiu-  foreign  policy  has  suf- 
fered. It  is  diflTicult  to  take  seriously  the 
administration's  call  for  a  bipartisan 
torsisn  policy  in  the  face  of  the  obvious 
contempt  with  wiiich  it  has  treated  the 
views  of  the  Congre.-.s  in  this  matter— 
and  in  many  others. 

Because  it  i-;  mv  jtidgment  that  a 
.Mipport  facility  at  Diego  Garcia  L,  im- 
portant to  our  >efurity  and  would  re- 
main irnport-.tnr  even  in  the  context 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  limit- 
ing deployments  ir  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  I  .«hall  vote  against  the  pending 
resolution.  But  I  must  say  that  I  do 
so  witli  gi-ave  i-esenarions  about  the 
administration  s  handling  of  this  whole 
matter.  I  simply  caiuiot  vote  to  punish 
this  cotuitry  and  our  allies  because  the 
administration  has  behaved  badly  and 
short-sightedly  in  failing  to  comply 
with  the  desire  of  the  Congress  for  an 
Ameiican-Soviet  discussion  of  security 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  mv  hope  that 
the  administration  will  initiate  such 
discussions,  ?.nd  that  it  will  not  regard 
today's  vote  as  relieving  it  of  that 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  find  some  means  other  tlian  a  vote 
for  the  pending  resolution  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  admuiistration  that  coop- 
eration in  matters  cf  foreign  policy 
must  become  a  two-way  street. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  tiie  remainder  of 
my  ti'ne  to  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississiopi. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      ^Mr. 
LaxaltK  Tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  use  for  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wasliington  vei-y  highly  for  point- 
ing out  here  witli  force  and  clarity  tliat 
the  real  question  we  are  down  to  now  m 
tills  subject  that  has  had  all  tlie  legis- 
lative attention  one  could  have,  that  is, 
whether  or  not  we  think,  on  balance, 
there  should  be  a  beefing  up  of  facilities 
at  Diego  Garcia.  Tliat  is  Uie  issue  here, 
the  only  issue. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  his  thought 
that  negotiations  ai-e  always  in  order  and 
ought  to  be  pressed. 
I  would  talk  furtht)-  .^bout  this,  but 
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this  Issue  has  come  the  legu>  ative  jour- 
ney, all  the  way,  and  It  is  no ;  subject  to 
an  amendment  or  anything  o '  that  kind. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  our 
fleet.  We  already  haye  a  pre  ;ence  there 
and  the  question  is  ^hetiier  or  not  we 
are  going  to  properlj-  supply  it ,  tliat  is  all. 

I  think  the  overwhelming  J  acts  are  as 
he  sjiid.  We  have  got  to  stand  i  ine  groimd, 
rind  we  are  going  to  supply  o;  ir  Navy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Sei  ator  yield? 

hli:  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  tl  le  Seiiator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  chain  nan  of  tlie 
coiumittee  will  recall  that  I  \^;is  the  one. 
of  course,  who  raised  the  i;-..si  le  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Ru.ssians. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  CorrecUy. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  As  a  specifl  •  condition 
of  the  approval  of  the  initi  il  work  at 
Diego  Garcia.  Subsequently,  that  was 
modified  and  it  was  containe  1  in  report 
language,  and  that  is  why,  Mr  President, 
I  regret  that  the  administrat  on  did  not 
take  seriously  our  request  a  id  I  think 
that  every  effort  should  bt'  mi  de  to  limit 
naval  forces  in  the  area. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  ren  arks,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  prevent  t]  le  building 
of  this  facihty,  so  that  we  wil  have  that 
option  available  to  us,  even  i  f  we  agree 
to  lijnit  naval  forces.  Tliat  s  the  key 
point. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  option 
available  to  limit  forces,  and  ]  think  and 
I  would  hope  we  could  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  lessen  tensions  in  th  it  area,  to 
limit  naval  forces  on  both  sid(  s,  we  need 
to  proceed  at  least  this  far,  Mr  President, 
on  the  facility  at  Diego  Garc  a. 

If  we  do  not  go  forward.  Re  do  not 
have  an>-thing  to  negotiate,  lothing  to 
limit,  and  I  think  that  is  the  p  oint  where 
there  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  debate 
and  the  discussion. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  Senitor  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presid 'nt,  I  will 
yield  in  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Could  I  yi  sld  to  Uie 
Senator? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  ma  ke  a  point, 
too.  I  have  not  been  on  the  flo  Dr  2  hours. 

Mr.  President,  someone  has  ;aid  that  If 
we  go  ahead  with  this  relatively  small 
matter,  we  will  be  to  blame  f(  r  the  con- 
sequences. We  will  be  to  blame  for  all  the 
evil  consequences  that  somebody  else  is 
making  up. 

There  will  be  blame  attach*  d  to  lis,  as 
I  see  it,  but  we  will  be  to  bla  ne  for  not 
taking  a  reasonable  precautloi  i.  We  must 
look  forward  with  a  basic  stej  of  prepa- 
ration here  for  the  fleet  that  ive  already 
have  and  are  going  to  have  in  this  ocean. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  more  than  a  fev: 
minutes. 

So  I  emphasize,  Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  and  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  :he  Uttoral 
nations,  I  have  here  a  me  norandum 
that  gives  a  report  about  the  1  Ittoral  na- 
tions, and  this  Is  from  esponslble 
sources.  This  is  from  the  adm  nistration. 

They  say: 

Tlie  official  position  taken  by  i  oany  of  the 
snme  countries  wbo  publicly  exp:  ess  a  desire 
to  keep  the  Indian  Ocean  fres  of  major 
powers  is  quite  different.  A  State  pepartment 
STUvey  taken  May  of  this  year  Indicated  that 
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of  the  29  countries  polled.  9  supported  the 
U.S.  planned  expansion.  7  oppoe  »d,  and  the 
reiTinining  nations  took  no  position  at  all. 


That  result  should  be  expected.  Nations  of 
the  free  world  do  not  want  to  lose  out  to 
communism  by  default.  Every  nation  will  ex- 
press desires  for  peace,  b\it  peace  depends  on 
a  balance  of  power  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
fft.st  becoming  a  dominant  power  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  again 
has  been  totally  refuted  here  by  this 
actual  report  of  a  suney  taken  as  late  as 
May  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  l:.ave  other  matters 
here  in  the  way  of  documents,  but  for  the 
time  being  I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  22  inlni:tes  remaining  on  hi.s 
timo. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  ricov,  Mr. 
Fre.'^ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Ml-.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  I  have  30  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Under  the  order. 

I  yield  myself  15  minutes  out  of  that 
time. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  and  thereby 
support  the  planned  consti-uctlon  on 
Diego  Garcia.  I  give  my  support  both 
conditionally  and  reluctantly,  and  I  wish 
to  make  both  my  condition  and  my  reluc- 
tance clear. 

The  condition  under  which  I  support 
the  construction  of  a  logistics  facihty  on 
Diego  Garcia  Is  that  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  is  all  I  am  supporting.  I 
support  no  implication  that  the  coiistruc- 
tlon  of  this  facihty  constitutes  a  U.S. 
commitment  to  become  the  main  coun- 
terbalancing power  against  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  I  support  no  understanding 
on  the  part  of  anyone,  at  home  or 
abroad,  that  we  have  taken  on  any  new 
commitments  or  enlarged  any  existing 
commitments  by  the  construction  of  this 
base.  I  have  no  Intention,  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
of  supporting  anything  beyond  a  "gas 
pump"  for  what  ships  we  should  happen 
to  have,  on  an  off-and-on  basis.  In  that 
area. 

I  do  support  the  base  as  a  logistics  con- 
venience for  the  Navy.  The  distance  be- 
tween th*  lEtdlan  Ocean  and  our  nearest 
bases,  at  Yofcusuka  and  Subic  Bay,  Is  so 
great  that  It  Is  highly  inefficient  to  supply 
our  ships  from  those  bases,  by  tanker. 

Indeed,  let  me  point  out,  during  the 
recent  crisis  In  the  Middle  East,  there 
were  orders  all  over  the  world,  which  I 
trust  we  have  now  taken  care  of  by  other 
legislative  action,  by  the  OPEC  countries 
not  to  sell  to  an>'  of  oiu-  ships  anywhere 
in  the  world,  no  matter  where  those  ships 
might  happen  to  be,  whether  they  were 
going  to  the  Indian  Ocean  or  not  going 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  those  orders  were 
standing  orders  and  they  were  complied 
with  even  by  American  oil  companies. 

As  I  say,  this  Is  a  situation  we  cpuld 
not  tolerate  and  it  •H-as  a  situation  that 
did  exist  in  the  recent  Middle  East  crisis 
and  points  out,  I  think,  the  benefit  for  at 
least  having  a  logistics  facility,  even 


though  I  have  expressed  the  other  res- 
ervations that  I  have  expressed. 

The  Diego  Garcia  facility  will,  seen  as  a 
logistics  facihty  and  nothing  more,  be  a 
cost-effective  investment. 

Even  with  the  condition  that  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  logistics  facility,  I  give 
my  support  reluctantly,  because  I  beUeve 
the  whole  question  of  the  pioper  U.S. 
role  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian 
Gulf  has  not  been  thought  through 
clearly.  There  are  two  possible  ap- 
proaches which  apparently  have  not  been 
attempted.  They  are  interconnected,  as 
v.lll  be  developed. 

The  first  is  to  nc{;otiate  a  naval  deploy- 
ment limitation  agreement  with  tlie 
Soviets  and  otl'.er  powers  for  the  area 
in  question. 

I  would  like  to  point  cut  that  other 
powers  are  vital  to  such  negotiations.  We 
cannot  simply  be  talking  v^ith  the  Rus- 
sians about  it.  Otherwise,  another  nation 
coming  into  the  area  with  considerable 
force — and  there  are  other  forces  operat- 
ing in  the  area  today — could  upset,  I 
believe,  the  balance  of  any  agi-eement 
that  we  arrived- at  with  the  Soviets. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  that 
we  could  obtain  such  an  agreement.  It  is 
passible  the  Soviets  do  not  want  to  agree 
to  limit  their  presence  in  this  area.  How- 
e\6r.  how  can  we  know  until  we  try?  And 
w^v^-e  advised  that  we  have  not  tried. 
We  have  not  made  any  formal  approach 
to  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  question. 

The  administration  has  given  some  in- 
dication that  it  intends  to  explore  such 
a  possibility,  and  perhaps  it  sees  a  com- 
mitment to  the  facility  on  Diego  Garcia 
as  a  possible  bargaining  chip  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  it  is  the  feeling  that  after 
developing  Diego,  the  climate  for  such 
an  agreement  might  improve.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  useful  for  such 
bargaining  or  not,  but  I  do  hope  that 
negotiations  are  pursued,  whichever  way 
this  vote  turns  out.  It  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  states  which  border  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  world  peace,  if 
major  power  naval  deploj-ment  limita- 
tion agreement  could  be  achieved. 

There  Is,  however,  another  approach  to 
understanding  the  situation  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  developing  an  appropriate 
U.S.  policy  for  that  area.  This  approach— 
the  approach  of  recognizing  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  an  appropriate  area  for 
European  and  perhaps  Japanese — not 
American  leadership — should  be  adopted 
even  if  we  are  not  able  to  achieve  an 
arms  hmitatlon  agreement  with  tlie 
Soviets. 

I  know  that  tlie  Japanese  do  not  have 
forces  with  which  to  undertake  such  a 
responsibility  at  this  time,  and  we  do  not 
see  in  the  near  future,  at  least,  the  likeli- 
hood that  such  forces  will  be  developed. 

But  anyhow,  I  thhik  they  have  such  a 
vital  interest  in  it  from  an  economic 
point  of  view— over  85  percent  of  their 
oil  coming  from  this  area,  as  I  under- 
stand It— that  they  should  be  Included  in 
a  discussion  of  such  a  matter. 

As  I  noted  in  my  "Additional  Views* 
in  tlie  committee  reix)rt  on  this  resolu- 
tion: 
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The  only  slgnlflcant  reason  for  any  non- 
Ut  toral  power  to  be  interested  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  or  the  Indian  Ocean  is  because  of  the 
ml  imported  from,  that  area.  In  fact,  how- 
,  ver.   the   United   Stfttes   iinpcjrts   compara- 
'i\elv  little  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  States. 
■  1  1974,  only  B*:.   of  the  petroleum  products 
>u''uni?d  by  the  United  States  came  from 
T»rsl.iri  Gulf  .States.  While  It  would  be  highly 
-KTiivi-nlent  if  the  United  Slates  were  de- 
rived   of    the    Imports    from    that    area,    it 
iild  ii'Ji   be  catnstropuic. 

A^  I  he  Department  of  Defense  noted 
in  response  to  a  questii)n  of  mine,  'It  is 
tine  tliat  the  Emopean  nations  ure  more 
oependent  on  Per.sian  Guh  oil  than  is  the 
United  States"  in  1972,  the  Common 
Market  imported  62  percent  of  its  total 
consumption  from  the  Persian  Gulf — 
again,  compared  to  8  percent  for  the 
United  States  in  1974.  It  tlierefore  fol- 
lows that  tlie  Persian  Gulf  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean  are  fundamentally  Euro- 
pean, not  American,  areas  of  concern. 

The  European  nations,  led  by  France, 
ref-ognize  tliis  fact  very  clearly,  not 
merely  by  what  they  say  but  even  more 
by  what  they  do. 

Since  1970,  Fi-ench  naval  ship-days  in 
tlie  Indian  Ocean  have  consistently  been 
in  exciess  of  Soviet  ship-days;  that  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  for  the  first  half  of 
IP?."). 

I  point  that  out,  that  that  was  true 
f\en  before  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened. 

The  Fi-ench  forces  at  times  Include  an 
aircraft  carrier,  a  type  of  slilp  the  So- 
viets do  not  yet  possess.  If  British  forces 
deployed  m  the  area  are  added  to  the 
French,  their  total  ship-days  outnumber 
tlie  Soviets  heavily. 

The  Europeans  are  fully  capable,  mili- 
li'iily.  of  balancing  tlie  growing  Soviet 
power  m  the  Indian  Ocean.  Fi-nnce  pos- 
."^esses  a  large,  modem,  and  powerful 
navy.  The  French  today  have  two  au'- 
craf  t  carriers,  two  cruisers,  22  destroyers, 
32  antisubmarine  frigates  and  corvettes, 
aiTd  19  attack  submarines.  Pi-ench  plans 
call  for  tlie  construction,  by  1985,  of  two 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers,  two 
nuclear-powered  helicopter  caiTlers.  30 
frigates  and  corvettes,  and  20  attack 
.submarines,  some  of  which  wilV-be  nu- 
clear powered. 

If  you  ask  what  are  the  Fi-ench  going 
to  do  with  such  ships  as  nuclear  powered 
can-iers  or  nuclear  powered  helicopters, 
veiy  clearly  they  are  going  to  use  them 
in  such  areas  as  the  Indian  Ocean  where 
the  ships'  planes  are  vitally  important  to 
their  economy  because  of  the  terrific  de- 
pendence tliey  have  upon  the  Middle 
East  oil  coming  from  that  area. 

Great  Britain  also  possesses  a  lai^ge 
fleet,  consisting  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  12 
cruisers,  61  frigates,  and  29  attack  sub- 
marines, 7  of  which  are  nuclear  powered. 
Other  Eiu-opean  nations  possess  smaller 
but  also  modern  and  useful  navies. 

Tlie  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  as 
^rsat  a  help  to  the  Europeans,  In  terms 
of  deployhig  slolps  hito  the  Indian  Ocean, 
'.'s  it  is  to  the  Soviets.  Tlie  French  are 
I  urrently  rebasing  both  of  their  aircraft 
<  ;\niers  from  Brest,  in  the  Atlantic,  to 
Toulon,  In  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Eiu-(^>eans  also  possess  an  exten- 
sive network  of  naval  bases  in  the  Per- 
-irn  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
f'rench  have  bases  at  Diego  Suarez,  Dji- 


bouti. Reunion  Island,  and  in  the  Comoro 
Islands.  Britain  has  bases  at  Gaii  Island 
and  on  Mauritius. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  has  a  considerable  navy 
and  has  obviously  its  home  base,  major 
port  facilitie-:,  on  the  Lidian  Ocean. 

I  believe  that  we  should  leoognize  that 
Kurope  has  a  far  greater  interest  in  the 
Pfn-sien  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  than 
does  tlie  United  Stntes,  and  that  the 
European  nations  have  the  military  ca- 
pability to  defend  that  Interest.  Accord- 
ingly, we  sliouJd  engage  in  negotiation 
with  European  nations  and  encourage 
»nd  v.elcome  European  leadershiiJ  in  this 
area,  with  particular  emphasLs  on 
Fiance. 

Not  only  is  it  a  matter,  of  the  economic 
burden  that  i.-;  involved,  and  it  is  a  con- 
siderable one,  but  I  ihhik  all  of  us  i-ecog- 
nize  tliat  in  the  NATO  situation  in  Eu- 
rope, while  our  forces  at  the  present  time, 
unfortunately,  seem  to  be  vital  there  to 
maintain  the  balance,  in  all  fah-ness 
there  should  be  a  taking  up  of  some  of 
that  burden  over  the  years  by  these  na- 
tions which  are  no  longer  sti-ugt'ling,  poor 
nations  recovering  from  a  postwar  crisis, 
but  are  now  vei-y  strong  and  self-suf- 
ficient nations  with  economics  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  that  are,  in  their  size,  pro- 
portionately equal  in  their  health  and 
vigor  to  our  own. 

We  should  be  fully  v.ilhiu'  to  cooper- 
ate with  European  leader-ship,  recogniz- 
ing that  our  interest  would  be  best  served 
by  being  a  "junior  partner"  to  the  Euro- 
iieans  In  this  area.  If  we  move  unilater- 
ally to  assume  the  leadership  role  we  dis- 
courage our  allies  and  invite  chai-ges  of 
imperialistic  expan-sicn  from  the  littoral 
powers.  This  does  not  mean  we  should 
not  indicate  our  willingnes,s  to  partici- 
pate in  balancing  Soviet  influence  in  this 
area,  not  by  taking  on  tliat  burden  uni- 
laterally, but  by  contributing  periodical- 
ly to  joint  naval  .squadron  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Such  a  squadron  could,  for  ex- 
ample, be  based  alternately  on  Fpem*, 
British,  and  American  aircraft  carriers. 
I  have  Inqtiired  if  the  United  States  has 
explored  the  possibility  of  such  a  joint 
squadron.  The  Department  oi  Defen.se 
replied  that  we  have  not  done  so. 

As  a  practical  matter,  hov.ever,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  cooperating  very 
closely  in  our  coopemtion  with  the  Brit- 
ish forces  and  the  French  forces  already 
in  the  area.  Formalizing  and  establishing 
the  responsibiUty  for  It  In  those  nations 
it  seems  to  me  would  be  a  very  easy  thing 
to  do,  something  that  wotild  be  welcomed, 
I  believe,  by  our  aUies,  and  sometliing 
which  I  believe  we  ought  to  pursue. 

Our  policy,  in  summation,  should  be  to 
recognize  and  encourage  European  lead- 
ership In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

We  should  not  take  it  upon  ourselves 
to  be  the  main  Western  power  in  the  area. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  are  small 
nations  and  many  of  these  developing 
nations  around  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
as  a  matter  of  their  own  domestic  ixiUcy. 
and  their  foreign  policy  Is  connected 
with  domestic  policy,  which  feel  it  is  a 
great  feather  In  their  cap  to  twist  what 
used  to  be  the  lion's  tail  but  now  is  Uncle 
Sam's  tail. 


I  think  having  us  as  the  principal 
power  in  an  Indian  Ocean  task  force, 
rattier  than  contributing  to  the  peace 
of  the  area  and  ti-ylng  to  calm  down 
and  stabilize  the  area  .so  that  we  can  as- 
,sure  that  the  shipping  which  must  neces- 
sarily so  tlirough  the  Indian  Ocean  will 
be  able  to  proceed  without  mterruption, 
will  take  U.S.  leadership  in  preventiiiK 
the  littoial  powers  from  perceiving  this  to 
be  a  cause  celebre.  which  they  will  seek 
to  make  a  eood  deal  out  of,  jtist  as  recent 
events  In  India  which  liave  led  to  efforts 
to  persuade  the  Indian  people  that  some- 
iiow  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do 
them  in.  I  tliink,  will  obvloasly  lead  to 
this  kind  of  reaction  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Indli^us. 

I  do  tliink  ne  n«ed  logistic  space,  a.s 
I  said  earlier,  but  it  should  be  only  tliat. 
not  a  basis  on  wliich  to  build  our  domi- 
nance ui  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

We  should  recognize  that  this,  too. 
would  require  some  change  in  our  basic 
thinking,  which  has  often  resLsted  Etuo- 
pean,  and  particularly  French,  attempts 
to  provide  leadersliip  in  transatlantic 
affairs.  But  this  is  a  clear  case  where 
Eui-ope  has  both  the  most  vital  interest 
at  stake  and  the  niihtai-y  capability  to 
defend  tiiat  Interest.  We  do  oiu'selves  no 
service  by  attempting  to  take  this  burden 
upon  our  own  shouldei-s,  alone. 

I  noted  with  interest  a  report  to  the 
Washington  Post  datelined  Paris,  July 
24,  an  article  by  Bernard  Kaplan  en- 
titled "Saudis  Visit  Seen  Widening 
Prance  s  Role,"  which  comments  on  the 
recent  visit  to  PVance  by  Crown  Prince 
Fahd  as  widening  Fi-.ince"s  role  in  the 
area. 

The  article  reads: 

Fremh  and  Saudi  oOiclals  here  imply  thai 
Falid's  discussion  with  President  Valery  Ols- 
ci^rd  d'Efitaiug  dealt  with  expanding  France's 
political  role  in  the  Middle  East,  speclfically 
throuyh  the  creation  of  a  "privileged"  rela- 
tloubhlp  with  .Saudi  Arabia. 

According  to  so' trees,  the  crown  prince, 
v.lio  left  lor  London  today,  conducted  him- 
.self  throughout  his  talks  here  not  only  as 
the  effective  poliiical  leader  of  his  own 
country  but  as  spokesman  for  a  number  of 
other  Arab  governments  including  Qatai'  and 
the  United  Arr.b  Emirates. 

Timed  to  coincide  with  the  visit  wa.s  con- 
flnnation  that  the  Saudi  government  has 
offered  more  than  $1  billion  to  finance 
French  Industrial  projects,  including  a  nu- 
clear power  station,  in  Saudia  Arabia  and 
possibly  other  Arab  nations.  Fahd's  visit 
also  produced  an  announcement  that  a 
Franco-Saudi  Arabian  Intergovernmeutul 
Commission  will  begin  meeting  on  a  twice- 
yearly  basis  ill  October  to  develop  "economic, 
linanclal,  industrial,  agricultural  and  ciil- 
tural  relations." 

I  note  that  it  does  not  say,  however, 
national  defense  relations,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  should  do  so. 

I  believe  we  should  welc<mie  rather 
than  be  discouraged  by  such  develop- 
ments as  tills.  It  pohits  out,  I  tlilnk,  the 
matters  the  Senate  .should  have  judged 
in  considering  this  matter.  I  hope  not 
only  that  the  Senate  will  give  considera- 
tion to  them,  but  that  those  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  both  In  the  State  De- 
parment.  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  White  House  will  take  note  of  these 
factors  and  not  allow  just  a  sort  of  grow- 
ing-llke-Topsy   attitude   in   the   Diego 
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Garcia  matter  to  lead  us  Into  the  trap  of 
considering  that  we  are  or  should  be  the 
principal  naval  power  In  thg  area.  Just 
because  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing their  presence  in  the  ai^a.  which 
they  would  probably  do  regardless  of 
what  we  do.  The  question  shoi  Jd  be  what 
is  best  for  the  future  of  the  Ur  ited  States 
in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre!  idont,  how 
stands  the  time?         

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEI ,.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  31  ninutes,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  22  n  linutes.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  17  mnutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  15  mir  utes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres  Ident.  with 
the  permission  of  the  di  itlnguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  nd  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio ,  and  hope- 
fully the  distinguished  Seiiator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wn.LiAM  L.  Scdix) ,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorun.  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  equally  out  of  all  four 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  wa  at  id  coop- 
erate with  the  Senator,  I  reall  7  have  con- 
trol of  only  half  of  half  the  time,  equal 
to  a  total  of  one-fourth,  and  lome  others 
that  I  think  may  want  some  tl  me  are  out. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  put  a  pap  on  that 


I'illi  ig 


some  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  my 
<    Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  w 
Some  of  that,  I  might  say.  Mi 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr 
make  the  proposal  that  the 
quorum  call  not  exceed  4 
takes  a  minute  apiece  out  of 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senator  from  Soutli 
would  be  agreeable  to  that 
authorized  to  speak  for  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^R 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded,  anc 
jield  the  assistant  majority 
the  Senator  from  Virginia 
30  seconds  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICT^ 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

TIME    UMTTATION    AGKZEMSN1 
KFSOLmON    S* 


Tie 


not 


imc. 

to  yield 

.  President. 

E  resident,   I 

1  Ime  for  the 

ml  lutes.  That 

the  time. 

I  am  sure 

Carolina 

and  I  am 


Without 
clerk  will 


clerk  pre- 

Preiident,  I  ask 

qrder  for  the 

that  I  may 

leader  and 

to  exceed 


Wither,  t 


^SENATE 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M  •.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat  at  such 
time  as  It  is  called  up  am  1  made  the 
pending  question  before  Uie  S  enate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  Ser  ate  Resolu- 
tion 54.  a  resolution  continuing  and  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrit^n  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  of  1  hour,  to  bq  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  fi*om  Nevada 
<Mr.  Camhon)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovvin)  ;  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendmeijt  thereto  of 
30  minutes;  and  a  time  llmitktion  on  any 


debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  or- 
der if  submitted  to  th^JBfhate  of  20  min- 
utes; and  that  the^dgreement  as  to  the 
division  and  coi^trol  of  time  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhoul 
objection,'  it  iS  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  Tliat,  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  Res.  64  (Order  No.  313),  a  resoliuion  con- 
tinuing and  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  resolution, 
and  debate  on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order  which  is  submitted  or  on 
v.'hich  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  resolution:  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  resolution  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  the  time 
In  opposition  thereto  shall  t>e  controUed  by 
the  Minority  Leader  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  sold  resolution,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  :  Provided,  That  the 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  agreeing  to 
the  said  resolution,  allot  additional  time  to 
any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi  under  the 
same  stipulations,  and  this  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Coloi-ado  (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hari  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senr.tor  from 
Colorado.  ^ 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  comment  on  a 
couple  of  items  that  occmred  in  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon  with  r^ar^.  to  the 
resolution  regarding  Diego  Garcia. 

First  of  all.  I  call  the  atten^«h  of  our 
colleagues  to  the  intelligence  estimates 
regarding  our  position  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  call  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  th^t  we  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  each  year  to  assess  Intelligence; 
therefore.  I  think  the  estimates  that  the 
intelligence  community  provides  to  us, 
particularly  those  that  are  imclassified, 
deserve  a  gieat  deal  of  attention  in  this 
body. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  July  11,  1974,  the 


Director    of    the    Central    Intelligence 
Agency,  Mr.  Colby,  said  as  follows: 
.  .   .  the  normal  composition  of  the  Soviet 
force  there — 

Being  the  Indian  Ocean. 
— particularly  the  lack  of  a  significant  sub- 
marine capability — suggests  that  Interdic- 
tion of  Western  commerce,  particularly  oil 
shipments  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  ha.s  not 
been  a  major  objective. 

The  implication  is.  of  cour.se,  the  major 
objective  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  also  call  otir  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  letter  directed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENNIS'  from  Mr.  Cclby.  The  letter  Is 
dated  July  21.  1975.  In  tliat  letter  Mr. 
Colby  says  as  follows: 

The  Soviets  recognize  the  Importance  to 
the  West  of  Persian  Oulf  oU,  but  the  normal 
composition  their  Indian  Ocean  force  sug- 
gests, that  interdiction  of  Western'commerce 
has  not  been  a  major  objective. 

Thus,  repeating  his  remarks  of  a  year 
earlier. 
He  also  says  as  follows: 
The  level  of  Soviet  naval  activity — 

Which  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
here  today — 

In  the  area  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily 
since  1968,  and  this  pattern  Is  expected  to 

continue.  / 

What  is  that  activity? 

The  Colby  letter  says: 

The  regular  force  usually  consists  of  six 
surface  combat  units,  a  dlesel-powered  sub- 
marine and  about  seven  support  ships — 

Which  I  understand  some  testimony 
before  our  committee  to  be  minesv.eeper>s 
and  so  forth. 

This  routine  presence  Is  occasionally  aiig- 
mented  by  other  units — for  example,  ships 
being  transferred  from  the  western  fleets  to 
the  Paclflc. 

That  is  the  Soviet  presence  as  of  July 
21,  1975. 

Mr.  Colby  continues: 

Increases  In  the  U.S.  presence  could  result 
in  a  somewhat  more  rapid  buildup  In  the 
Soviet  forces.  The  Soviets  have  clearly 
shown  a  sensltirtty  to  U.S.  activity,  and  this 
will  be  one  of  the  factors  In  their  determine - 
tSon  of  Indian  Ocean  i-equlrements. 

Tlien,  I  conclude  from  Mr.  Colbj". 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee ; 

The  Soviets  probably  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly bothered  by  the  mere  fact  of  a 
modest  UJ3.  base  on  Diego  Garcia,  for  ex- 
ample, but  would  be  Inclined  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  their  Indian  Ocean  con- 
tingent if  we  maintain  sizable  forces  In  the 
area. 

The  suggestion  is  clear  from  Mr. 
Colby's  testimony  before  the  committee 
in  1974,  repeated  as  of  this  month,  1975, 
that  the  Soviets  will  respond  to  what- 
ever the  United  States  does  In  this  area. 

I  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

to  testimony  given  our  committee 

'The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  I  am 
sorry,  but  the  time  of  tlie  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  Pi-esldent, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  jield  1  minute  to 
fhe  Senator. 
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Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  General  Brown 
testified  before  our  committee  that  the 
base  at  Berbera  will  support  and  sustain 
naval  combat  operations;  whereas,  the 
facilities  that  we  hope  to  put  on  Diego 
Garcia  are  far  removed  frwn  that.  His 
suggestion  is  that  the  Berbera  base,  on 
which  the  Soviets  are  developing,  will 
rival  the  Subic  operation.  I  suggest  to 
our  colleagues  that  that  is  utter  non- 
sense. The  Berbera  base  is  a  harbor  1 
mile  long  and  2  miles  wide.  30  to  60  feet 
deep.  It  will  not  even  begin  to  house  the 
kind  of  fleet  that  the  Subic  Bay  area 
contains — room  for  160  ships,  9  piers, 
5  of  which  are  a  thousand  feet  long. 
I  tliink  the  suggestion  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  in  this  regard  is  mis- 
leading and  does  not  serve  the  efforts  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  reach 
a  i-ational  decision  on  this  issue. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  today 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  negotiate  or 
even  attempt  to  reach  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  reducing 
naval  presence  mutually  in  this  area.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  remark  or  a  comment 
or  a  rejection  of  that  argument. 

Wlien  we  were  seeking  appropriations, 
any  time  a  question  was  -ratgbd  about 
what  the  Defense  Department  wanted, 
somebody  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  some- 
one else — was  on  the  phone,  and  some- 
body was  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
saying,  "I  have  just  spoken  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  this  is  what  their 
position  Is." 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  The  Senator  is  making  a  very 
important  statement  on  the  merits,  and 
I  think  he  should  be  listened  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Tlie  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  point  is  that  I  have  yet  to  hear 
any  opponent  of  this  resolution  who  has 
spoken  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  today  state  why  It  Is 
not  In  our  best  Interest  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  Soviets. 

With  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  raised  this  Issue  in  nego- 
tiations and  discussions  with  deputies 
from  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  at  that 
time  they  were  not  willing  to  state  their 
position.  However,  later  they  told  us  that 
they  very  much  wanted  to  sit  down  with 
this  Government  to  determine  whether 
we  could  mutually  limit  naval  presence 
in  this  area.  I  have  yet  to  hear  anybody  in 
the  debate  today  suggest  why  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  unwilling  to  do  that 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  t^e? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  resolution  intioduced  by  my  good 
friend  from  Montana,  the  majority 
leader.  Ostensibly,  the  issue  is  whether 
we  should  expand  our  naval  and  air  fa- 
cilities at  Diego  Garcia,  a  small  atoll  in 
the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  I 
believe  that  Diego  Grarcia  stands  for 
more  than  that. 

Certainly,  the  nations  in  that  area  of 
the  world  see  Diego  Garcia  as  signifying 
more. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Austi'alia  said 
on  'Meet  the  Press" — 

.  .  .  there  is  no  nation  around  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  welcomes  the  buildup  on  this 
uninhabited  British  group  of  islands. 

When  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  regardless  of  what  the 
Russians  do,  he  replied: 

No;  certainly  not.  Russia  and  America  are 
the  world's  great  naval  powers — they  can  saU 
wherever  they  choose — that's  clear.  But  we 
don't  want  a  proliferation  of  armaments  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  which  up  till  now  has  been 
freest  of  all  the  world's  oceans,  of  this  Amer- 
ican-Soviet confrontation. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  32  nations  In 
that  area  of  the  world  has  supported  U.S. 
plans  to  beef  up  Diego  Gareia.  Some,  in- 
cluding allies,  have  openly  opposed  it. 

If  those  nations  that  surround  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  including  our  allies,  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  Russian  presence  there, 
then  why  should  we  be? 

I  thought  we  had  learned  that  we  can- 
not police  the  whole  world,  especially 
where  we  are  not  invited. 

The  Department  of  Defense  contends 
that  Australia's  Government  for  political 
reasons  Is  publicly  denouncing  Diego 
Garcia  but  in  private  is  urging  us  to  ex- 
pand the  base. 

I  must  say,  if  the  stance  against  Diego 
Garcia  Is  a  charade,  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  great  pains  to  perform 
it  well. 

The  Australian  Embassy  sent  me  a 
stack  of  speeches  that  the  Australian 
Prime  Minister  made  all  over  the  world 
in  which  he  urged  our  Government  not  to 
expand  Diego  Garcia.  In  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's report  to  Parliament,  In  press  con- 
ferences in  Bonn,  In  The  Hague,  In  Co- 
lombo, In  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the 
United  Nations,  in  Hansard,  and  in  press 
releases  from  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  stance  has  been  consistently 
against  expansion  of  Diego  Garcia. 

I  think  that  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
we  can  send  powerful  fleets  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  to  respond  to  crises  whether 
Diego  Garcia  is  improved  or  not.  In  the 
past  18  months  we  have  sent  five  carrier 
task  forces  and  two  groups  of  major  com- 
bat surface  ships  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
the  past  year  we  have  had  such  an  aug- 
mented presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for 
one-third  of  the  year.  Diego  Garcia 
would  merely  make  deployment  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  more  convenient  for  our 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Furthermore,  according  to  William 
Colby  of  the  CIA,  who  presented  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  last  year,  the  So- 
viets will  probably  avoid  any  large  navy 
buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean  because  such 
a  fleet  could  be  too  easily  bottled  up  if 
the  Suez  Canal  were  closed. 


Some  will  say  it  Is  not  much  money — 
only  about  $30  million — at  stake  here.  I 
think  that  is  $30  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  that  can  be  saved.  And  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  we  can  approve 
expansion  of  the  harbor,  runway,  and 
fuel  facilities  and  not  expect  eventually 
to  hear  appropriation  requests  for  new 
Navy  ships  to  use  Diego  Garcia. 

To  me  Diego  Garcia  is  a  weathercock 
issue.  Should  we  expand  our  military 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  no  small 
cost  to  our  people  when  the  nations  there 
including  many  friendly  nations  clearly 
don't  desire  this  expansion  and  appar- 
ently consider  it  harmful  to  their  in- 
terests? The  more  basic  question  is.  do  we 
still  intend  to  be  the  policeman  of  the 
world? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Sena^ 
Resolution  160. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
and  then  the  remainder  of  the  time,  the 
full  9  minutes,  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver) — but  alter 
a  while. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  tiiank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  today  is 
again  being  asked  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  proceed  with  expansion  of  our 
military  facilities  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
island  of  Diego  Garcia.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  considered  this  mat- 
ter: The  administration  first  requested 
funds  for  these  facilities  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  the  Congress  rejected  this  re- 
quest. In  the  following  year,  Congress 
approved  a  •"limited  communications  fa- 
cility." A  renewed  request  for  a  fleet  sup- 
port facihty  was  made  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  rejected  by  Congi-ess.  The  re- 
quest was  repeated  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
At  that  time,  we  stipulated  the  procedure 
we  are  following  today.  But  we  have  no 
Illusions  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  de- 
bate. Certainly  this  will  not  be  the  last 
time  the  Senate  will  debate  the  future 
military  role  of  the  Uni^d  States  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  amoimt  of  money  involved  in  tills 
project  this  year  may  be  relatively  small 
in  terms  of  total  appropriations  for  U.S. 
defense  needs;  $32  million  Is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  a  B-1  bomber,  or  the 
cost  of  two  F-14s,  and  it  Is  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier.  In  fact,  the  Navy  argues  that, 
for  the  capablhties  that  this  money  will 
buy,  it  is  an  iiTeslstible  bargain. 

So  far.  Congress  has  consistently  acted 
with  studied  caution  In  deciding  whether 
to  proceed  with  Diego  Garcia.  We  have 
known  all  along  that  something  more 
substantial  Is  involved — that  larger  ques- 
tions of  principle  and  policy  are  at  stake 
in  this  decision.  At  heart,  this  debate  is 
not  about  whether  we  should  extend  the 
runway  at  Diego  Garcia  another  few 
thousand  feet,  or  dredge  the  harbor  to 
accommodate  larger  ships,  or  put  up 
some  barracks  to  house  several  hundred 
mUitary  personnel.  This  debate  Is  about 
the  role  the  United  States  wiU  play  in 
the  coming  years  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  in  the  nations  that  line  Its  shores. 
It  concerns  whether  the  United  States 
will  push  ahead  and  build  a  three  ocean 
Navy — a  decision  Involving  billions  of 
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dollars — a  decision  which  the 
Institution  estimates  could 
additional  $800  million  per 
erating  costs  and  $3  to  $8  billion 
ship  construction.  It  is  about 
the  world  of  the  late  1970s 
and  America's  position  in  that 

It  is  about  whether  the 
find  prospects  of  detente  will 
primarily  to  strategic  nuclear 
will  apply  to  other  areas  of 
portance  in  East-West  relatio^is, 

Are  we  content  to  let  the 
partment  dictate  the  evolutior 
ican  foreign  policy  in  the  Indi  an 
based  on  its  definition  of  mil  tary 
venience  and  perceived  strateg 
nients?  Are  we  going  to  begin 
of  over-extended  mihtarv 
out  of  step  with  our  overall  poetical 
economic  objectives  in  the 
come?  Or  are  we  going  to  v 
most  valuable  lesson  of  the 
the  need  to  put  political  objettives 
interests  first;   to  think  through 
lems  before  acting;  and  to  e:|haust 
plomacy  before  once  again  i 
the  instruments  of  war? 

Symbolically,   a   decision 
with     construction     on     Dieg^ 
means  that  the  United  States 
or  less  given  up  hope  of  getting 
control     agreement     with 
Union. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  are 
before  having  really  started.  L  ist 
the  administra^tion  testified   qefoi 
Armed  Services  Committee 
has  not  been  a  «bplomatic  apbroach 
the  Soviet  Union  oil"  the  question 
Indian  Ocean  since  1971.  Yet 
largely  since   1971   that  the 
events  have  taken  place  which 
ing  the  Pentagon's  perceptio^is 
strategic  needs  in  that  area. 
Department,  m  a  letter  from 
dor  McCloskey  to  our  distingii-slied 
league  from   Iowa    (Mr.   CuLifciR 
gested  that  the  chances  for 
on  mutual  limitations  of  military 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  would  be 
if  we  first  expand  the  facilitj' 
Garcia. 

But  this  sounds  to  me  like  .ii 
olayback  of  the  old  "bargaii^ng 
argument.  "Continue  to  biuld 
argument  goes,  "in  order  to  co<iv 
other  side  of  our  determinat 
give  them  Incentives  to  negotiate 
ward  again."  But  as  we  have 
past,  particularly  in  our  strategic 
negotiations,    it    becomes 
difficult  to  de-escalate  a  competitive 
uation.  The  upward  spiralling 
tion  builds  a  momentum  that 
own   predictions,   and   justifies 
suspicions.  Bargaining  chips 
failed   to   live   up   to   what 
promised  for  them. 

In  part,  the  President  has  ji^tified 
U.S.  need  for  Diego  Garcia 
maintaining  "stability  and  pe^ce 
area."  But  the  states  of  the  r 
29  littoral  nations  surroundii^ 
dian   Ocean — apparently 
wise.  The  administration  itse 
survey  of  the  littoral  nations 
porting  the  results,  grudgingly 
edged  that  not  one  .state  in 
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has  expressed  support  for  the  project: 
indeed  many  have  strong  objections. 
Even  Australia,  a  strong  American  ally, 
has  consistently  and  publicly  voiced  its 
disapproval  of  taking  actions  which  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  major 
naval  arms  race  in  that  region.  The 
United  Nations,  with  the  support  of  the 
littoral  states,  has  every  year  since  1971, 
passed  resolutions  declaring  a  desire  to 
make  the  Indian  Ocean  a  "zone  of 
peace."  and  has  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  implement  this  resolution. 
Yet  for  the  relatively  minor  tactical  ad- 
vantages of  "greater  maneuverability 
and  flexibility"  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  we 
are  apparently  prepared  to  ignore  the 
policy  objectives  of  tlie  littoral  states, 
themselves;  imperiously  dismiss  loud 
protests  from  many  Indian  Ocean 
states;  and  explain  to  them  that  we  are 
taking  this  action  for  their  own  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  illusions 
about  the  reality  of  increased  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  recent  years,  in  many 
areas  including  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Soviet  Union  seems  determined  to  extend 
the  global  reach  of  it.s  Navy.  It  has  In- 
deed upgraded  its  facilities  at  Berbera. 
Somalia.  But  let  us  keep  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion about  the  Soviet  naval  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Despite  the  flurr>' 
of  statistics  flowing  out  of  the  Pentagon, 
it  is  a  relatively  small  and  limited  force, 
which  presents  no  major  threat  to  the 
American.  British  or  French  forces  de- 
ployed there.  The  Fi-ench  alone  have  a 
greater  number  of  combatant  ships  per- 
manently deplo.ved  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  port  fa- 
cilities, than  any  other  power.  And  the 
combined  American,  British  and  French 
forces  in  the  region  are  clearly  superior 
to  Soviet  forces.  What  is  important  to 
remember  is  that  in  moving  to  escalate 
the  American  presence  in  the  area,  we 
are  inviting  a  strong  Soviet  response. 

Mr.  Colby,  the  Director  of  the  CIA. 
to.stified  less  than  a  year  ago  that  if  the 
United  States  significantly  increased  its 
presence  in  the  area,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  likely  buildup  its  forces  faster 
than  would  be  the  case  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  without 
objection,  adopted  an  amendment  which 
I  introduced  with  my  distmgui&hed  col- 
leagues Senators  Cranston  and  Pell,  to 
the  Omnibus  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization bill.  This  amendment  would  put 
the  Senate  firmly  on  record  in  urging  the 
President  to  begin  a  diplomatic  initiative 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  seek  negotia- 
tions for  mutual  limitations  of  militai'y 
forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  are  at  the 
crucial  turning  point  on  this  Issue.  I  am 
convinced  that  not  enough  has  been  done 
to  explore  diplomatic  possibilities.  In  the 
post- Vietnam  era,  our  policy  for  new 
and  questionable  military  commitments 
in  remote  regions  of  the  world  should  be 
one  of  extreme  caution  and  prudence. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  the  Chamber 
earlier  this  afternoon  and  heard,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  did,  the  very  compre- 
hensive, rational,  and  intelligent  pres- 
entation of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  in  his  handling  of  the  points 
that  are  at  difference  during  this  debate. 
There  are  just  two  vei-y  small  but  Im- 


portant points  I  wisli  to  make,  which  I 
think  help  substantiate  his  splendid  ar- 
gument. 

First,  on  Friday  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  best  effort  to 
achieve  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  report  back  to  Congress,  on 
the  whole  question  of  limiting  arms  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  So  we  have  a  very 
clear  expression  by  the  full  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
indicating  that  we  want  to  talk  with  the 
Russians,  rather  than  take  what  I  think 
would  be  an  unfortunate  step  in  the  es- 
calation of  the  arms  race. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  in  its  report  on  page  4,  last 
year  urge  the  administration  to  move 
ahead  into  discussions  with  their  Soviet 
coimterparts,  to  find  whether  we  can 
reach  some  limitation  in  the  arms  race, 
with  respect  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Finally,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  on  his  way  to  Helsinki  to  have 
talks  with  Mr.  Brezliiiev  relating  to  the 
European  security  conference  and  othc: 
matters.  We  have  our  own  negotiatoi.s 
in  Geneva  to  consider  the  complex  is- 
sues at  the  SALT  talks.  We  have  our 
people  in  Vienna  to  consider  the  issues 
a  t  the  MBFR  talks. 

We  have  recognized  these  as  areas  in 
which  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  an  eflUrft  to  improve 
not  only  our  security  but  also  the  secur- 
ity of  people  all  over  the  world.  Today's 
resolution  is  an  attempt  to  recopiize 
that  here  is  an  additional  area  in  whi^li 
we  should  first  bring  the  best  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  try  to  reach  some 
kind  of  negotiated  solution.  Those  of  u.*- 
who  support  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  wish 
to  identify  ourselves  with  his  efforts  and 
those  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Why  are  we  not  prepared  to  talk  about 
arms  limitation  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
but  are  prepared  to  do  it  at  SALT?  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices  have  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  such  talks  in 
terms  of  the  peace  and  security  of  our 
counto'  and  of  the  world,  let  alone  the 
extraordinary  escalation  not  only  of  the 
arms  race  but  also  of  the  continued  out- 
pouiing  of  American  taxpayers'  funds, 
which  will  do  very  little  to  increase  our 
security  or  the  cause  of  peace. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  tliat  the  po- 
sition of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  upheld. 

I  yield  back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like  to  repeat, 
but  the  membership  in  attendance 
varies  from  time  to  time. 

This  is  an  extremely  serious  matter. 
The  argument  is  made  that  we  should  let 
the  other  forces  in  the  area  take  care  of 
ony  situation  that  might  develop  for  us. 
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We  appreciate  our  allies;  but  Uiey  have 
rot  always  been  able  to  come  to  our  res- 
'ue  in  situations  such  as  this. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Brit- 
ish force.  No  one  knows  how  long  they 
will  be  there  or  what  their  plans  are  to 
stay.  Certainly,  if  this  whole  area  means 
anything  to  us,  we  had  better  depend  on 
ourselves,  to  the  extent  of  having  a  sup- 
ply of  fuel.  That  is  what  this  is  a  matter 
of,  fuel  for  any  planes  that  we  might  have 
involved  or  any  oil-burning  ves.-^els  that 
we  might  have  involved. 

This  matter  has  been  gone  over  with 
the  utmost  completeness.  This  is  no  idle 
matter  about  the  President  making  the 
request  for  these  funds.  He  came  in  as 
a  new  President.  My  position  last  year,  in 
the  conference,  was  that  we  should  have 
his  judgment  on  this.  He  has  given  It 
to  us  here  in  a  veiy  positive  and  explicit 
way.  I  shall  not  read  it  now,  but  I  shall 
later,  or  I  shall  show  it  to  anybody.  It  is 
in  the  Record. 

Let  me  read  briefly  from  something 
he  had  before  him  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  concurred  in  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
I  quote  this  communication  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  cit- 
ing this. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Soviets  have  failed 
to  combine  their  criticism  of  United  States 
plans  for  Diego  Garcia  with  any  proposal 
for  a  mutual  force  reduction,  despite  the 
obvious  appeal  for  propaganda  purposes, 
nor  Is  there  evidence  to  suggest  that  they 
woxild  be  prepared  to  dismantle  their  own 
facilities  in  Somalia  In  response  to  any 
change  of  United  States  policy  regarding 
Diego  Garcia. 

This  is  dated  sometime  in  May  of  this 
year.  Since  then  we  have  had  eyewit- 
ness proof,  by  Senator  Bartlett,  as  well 
as  others,  of  that  amazing,  large,  missile 
facility  they  are  building  there,  while 
we  are  doing  nothing  but  talk. 

As  a  result,  we  are  not  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  for  an  effective  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  USSE  under  present  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  we  are 
concerned  that  a  delay  in  construction  of 
facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  during  prolonged 
negotiations  could  result  in  an  actual  or  ap- 
parent asynunetry  in  the  support  available 
to  our  respective  forces  in  potential  crisis 
situations.  We  have  on  several  occasions — 
most  recently  to  the  British  Government — 
expressed  our  willingness  to  consider  con- 
structive  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  is  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

To  consider  constructive  proposals  for  mu- 
tual arms  restraint  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  but 
we  believe  that  proposals  for  limitations  of 
force  presence  would  be  hindered  rather  than 
helped  by  linking  them  expUcltly  to  the  sepa- 
rate issue  of  support  faculties.  This  matter 
is  discussed  In  greater  detaU  In  the  inter- 
agency response  to  NSSM  199,  "Indian  Ocean 
Strategy." 

For  yeai-s,  since  the  start  of  these  arms 
limitation  talks,  we  have,  over  and  over, 
appropriated  money  for  more  mlssUes, 
more  armaments,  everything  of  that 
kind,  on  the  belief  that  to  show  a  weak- 
ness would  lessen  our  negotiating 
chances.  So  this  Is  just  another  case. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,   I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  am  concerned  about  one  aspect  of 
this.  I  have  not  yet  determined  definitely 
tliat  I  shall  support  appropriations  for 
this  item.  I  am  concerned  that  the  ac- 
tion proposed  here  today  is  tantamount 
to  repealing  all  existing  authorizations 
for  this  improvement.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  concern 
is  well  placed.  If  the  position  of  those  op- 
posed to  Diego  Garcia  prevails  here  to- 
day Uiat  kills  all  the  prior  authoriza- 
tions, it  kills  the  prior  partial  appropria- 
tion, and  it  kills  any  current  authoriza- 
tions that  are  in  progress  now  and  any 
prospective  appropiiatlons,  because  there 
would  be  no  authorization  for  any  more 
money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  we  have  made 
some  appropriations  and  we  have  made 
some  improvement  on  this  island. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  has  been  some 
improvement,  dredging  and  so  forth. 
Some  of  this  money  I  am  referring  to 
has  been  appropriated  but  not  spent. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Do   we   have  im- 
provements on  this  island  now? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  an  expansion 
or  an  addition  to  those  facilities,  im- 
provement of  what  we  already  have? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  what  the  argu- 
ment is  about. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  action  would 
repeal  all  authority  for  that  expansion? 
Mi-.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  has  been  au- 
thorized subject  to  the  President's  cer- 
tification. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  has  so  certified. 
Now  we  would  retreat  from  the  author- 
ization that  we  made  and  the  President's 
certification  of  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  resolution  will  do,  if  It 
prevails. 

The  House,  I  am  just  told,  has  just 
voted  down  the  proposal  to  strike  down 
money  that  is  in  their  current  fnllitary 
construction  bill,  or  the  militafry  con- 
struction appropriation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  I  want  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi Is  whether  we  make  this  appro- 
priation or  not  is  something  that  as  yet, 
we  can  decide.  But  I  think  we  are  sig- 
nalling today  a  retreat  and  I  do  not  think 
that  is  very  definitely  in  the  Interest  of 
our  country.  We  can  signal  this  retreat. 
We  can  do  this  and  it  signals  a  retreat, 
because  somebody  Is  afrsdd  that  maybe 
we  are  going  to  provoke  another  aspect 
of  an  arms  race. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should 
remember  that  what  action  Russia  takes, 
she  takes  and  does  not  annoimce  it  to  the 
world,  as  we  do.  We  have  to  find  it  out 
by  other  means.  We  have  discovered  the 
expansion  she  \&  making  In  this  area. 

I  am  not  ready  to  vote  for  an  appro- 
priation today,  but  I  do  not  wsuit  to  vote 
to  repeal  this  authorization  and  the  Pres- 
ident's certification  of  the  need  for  it. 


Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield  for  a  question?  - 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  will. 
May  I  yield  for  a  request  aheady  in?  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  I  liave  to  take  very  much  longer 
than  a  minute  to  state  my  position. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  "Mr. 
P;;ll'.  the  olher  day  offered,  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.s.  and  the 
committee  approved,  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill 
stating  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  if  adopted  as  law — that  tliis 
bill  will  provide  that  it  is  e-ssential  to  the 
President  that  this  country  make  an  ex- 
ploration, with  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  the  possibility 
of  an  arms  agreement  in  that  whole  area, 
the  ocean  and  the  littoral,  of  naval  and 
air  and  all  military  installations.  It  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  the 
way  this  matter  ought  to  be  left,  and 
that  we  should  not,  on  a  imilateral  basis 
now,  on  this  bill,  reject  the  possibility  of 
an  agreement  based  upon  bilateral  and 
multilateral  concessions  and  agreements 
on  the  part  of  all  the  parties  at  interest. 
Therefore,  as  mi:ch  as  I  regret  to  disagree 
with  the  majority  leader  on  tny  matter 
of  importance,  I  feel  that  it  is  up  to  us 
not  to  prejudice  the  possibility  of  a  broad 
agreement  which  could  come  from  the 
action  that  I  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi made  a  statement  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  the  House  had  just  voted  down  the 
funds  for  Diego  Garcia.  Did  I  under- 
stand tlie  Senator  correctly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  what  I  was 
told,  that  on  a  voice  vote,  they  refused 
to  strike  out  the  funds  that  are  in  a  bill 
over  there  for  Diego  Garcia.  I  think  that 
was  a  new  military  construction  bill,  I 
say  to  tJie  Senator,  for  fiscal  1976.  That 
is  my  information. 

Mr.  FORD.  Can  the  Senator  teU  me 
what  percentage  of  funds  is  spent  by  the 
United  States  so  far  as  NATO  is  con- 
cerned? What  Is  the  amoimt  of  money 
in  percentages  that  are  carried  by  this 
country? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  By  their  countiy.  you 
can  estimate  those  amounts  in  vaiious 
different  ways.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  There  is  no  way  to 
approach  it  unless  you  lay  down  the 
ground  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  a  half-minute 
to  myself.  In  other  words,  do  you  charge 
all  the  long-range  bombers  part  to  NATO 
and  part  to  us?  How  much  of  the  fleet 
do  you  charge? 

Mr.  FORD.  It  Is  true  that  the  United 
States  canles  the  biggest  biuxlens. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  we  cany  a  consid- 
erable part  of  those.  We  have  been  trying 
to  reduce  the  amount. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  It  not  true  the  French 
and  the  British  have  an  oTerwhetaning 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  that  they 
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pre    the    foremost    military 
there,  and  that  they  could  tx 
runner  for  a  change  instead  of 
ing the  load? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  \v4 
irit  a  test 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
Spnator  yield  additional  tim^ ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry, 
out.  How  much  time  do  I  h 

The     PRESIDING     OFFI 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi 
Senator   from    Mis.sissippi 
ourselves  in  a  dififlcult  positi(Jn 
of  the  time  which  is  more  tha 
allotted  to  the  Senators  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Se» 
some  of  his  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President, 
happy  to  yield  some  time.  I 
to  make  a  few  remarks  before 
seems  to  me  we  have  mf?sed 
here  to  a  great  extent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  Ohio  is  recoenizeji 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  myself 

I  do  not  want  to  have  the 
the  administration  fail  to 
point  I  made.  I  feel  strongly 
facility  should  go  ahead.  I  do 
see  the  U.S.  Navy,  if  it  is  in 
the  world — I  think  parts  of 
are  going  to  be  in   that 
world — cut  off  without  any  oil 
at  the  time  of  the  Middle 
and  I  think  we  ha\e  to  go  a 
this  improvement  to  as,sure  ii 
happen  again. 

At  the  same  timo.  I  think  i 
should  be  engaged  in.  but  no 
negotiations.  This  is  the  thini 
that  ought  to  be  said,  and  sa 
We  have  been  talking  all  after 
negotiating  with  the  Russian  i 
talking  about  negotiating  with 
else.  The  French  have  more 
alone,  not  counting  the  British 
the  Indian  Ocean,  not  considej- 
the  Russians  are  doing.  They  h 
building  two  nuclear  carriers 
clear  helicopter  carriers,  and 
ously  planning  to  undertake  r 
ity  at  this  time. 

To  have  the  United  States 
lead  in  this  picture,  I  tliink, 
mistake.  I  think  it  is 
littoral  states  In  a  way  it  w 
if  we  got  our  allies  to  go  aloni. 

What  I  believe,  and  believe 
is  we  ought  to  bring  into  this 
oui'  allies. 

The  distinguished  Senator 
said  none  of  the  allies  are  go 
with  their  development.  That 
nonsense.  A  lot  of  the  littoral 
if  anybody  is  going  ahead  w 
activity  in  the^^rea,  obviously 

Some  of  the  other"  nations, 
Great  Britain,  has  made  the 
us  certainly  which  gives  us 
go  ahead  with  the  developments 
plamied    here.    The    French 
liave  not  expressed  any 
While  there  has  been,  per. 
opposition   In   tlie   Arab 
Iran,   there  have  been   pri; 
ances,  as  I  understand,  that 
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operation     tainly    no    opposition     and    certainly 

the  front    no 

our  carry-        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  not  in  order,  and  the  galleries  are 
have  the     not  in  order.  The  Chair  requests  no  con- 
versation excepi^by  the  Senator  who  is 
Does  the     recognized  in  the  Chamber. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ju.?t  v.ant 
to  get  that  point  through  that  these  are 
multilateral  negotiations  that  are  called 
for.  We  ought  to  call  for  a  conference 
with  the  nations  that  are  concerned  with 
the  supply  of  oil  coming  through  this 
part  of  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  we  also  ought  to  try  to 
include  the  littoral  nations  in  it.  at 
le^Kt  have  their  opinions  on  it,  before 
we  get  into  .such  negotiations. 

I  think  it  is  true,  I  think  there  is  .some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  argument,  that 
the  Soviets,  having  gone  ahead  'with 
Berbera.  thPt  if  we  go  ahead  and  develop 
this  facility  tp  a  degree  that  is  planned 
now — and  it  is  a  limited  development, 
it  is  not  a  major  naval  base  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  basically  a  logistics 
facility  with  support  for  that  logistics 
facility — we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
not  only  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
but  to  negotiate  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
littoral  powers. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  nm  away 
from  the  situation.  At  the  same  time.  I 
feel  very  strongly  we  should  not  get  our- 
selves into  the  position  of  becoming  a 
dominant  force  in  the  area  and.  there- 
by, invite  the  opposition  of  the  littoral 
powers  which  is  more  likely,  in  my 
opinion,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  that  par- 
ticular area  than  it  is  to  help  bring  it 
about  and  keep  it  in  a  state  in  which  it 
should  be. 

What  I  do  not  want  to  see.  however, 
is  the  U.S.  Navy  out  there  operating  on 
its  own  or  in  connection  with  our  other 
puiposes  without  any  source  of  fuel  for 
its  oil  supply  to  its  ships.  I  do  not  want 
us  to  be  out  there  in  a  sea  of  oil  without 
any  oil.  and  I  think  that  is  the  basic 
question  we  have  to  decide  on  here. 

As  to  the  future,  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Defense  Department,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch  as  to  what 
the  realities  are  in  this  area.  The  fact  is 
that  we  should  not  take  the  lead,  and 
others  should,  but  we  should  participate 
in  it  and  help  others  as  much  as  we  can 
in  a  lesser,  a  minor-like,  role  rather  than 
a  leading  role. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  willing  now 
to  yield  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  i-emaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,    I 

yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 

thfere  Ls  cer-     ator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
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and  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Hltmphbey). 

Will  the  Senator  withhold  for  a  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  one  has  any  ob.iection,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  17  minutes  left,  and  I  would 
like  CO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15-minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Fif  teeikmin- 
ules. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  liuther  re- 
marks to  make,  and  I  will  yield  5  minute.s 
to  the  discretion  of  the  di.'^tinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  5  minutes  to  the  chairman 
01  the  committee.  Mi-.  Stennis,  and  S 
minutes  to  Senator  Thurmond. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  tioiii  Con- 
iieoticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff». 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thunk  the  distin- 
guislied  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  dismayed 
with  the  innuendoes  and  tlie  attacks  that 
have  been  made  on  three  distinguished 
Members  of  tliis  body,  the  Senator  from 
lova  (Mr.  Culver >.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Leahy  » . 

I  was  a  member  of  a  group  of  14  Seii- 
.^tois  who  visited  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  I  could  never  be 
more  proud  of'  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  than  the  14.  But  I  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  Senators  Culver.  Gaky  Hart. 
and  Leahy. 

It  has  been  Indicated  or  said  that  these 
three  men  were  pawns  of  the  Soviet  par- 
liamentarians. It  has  also  been  said  they 
were  negotiating  on  behflf  of  the  United 
States. 

At  no  time  were  these  men  pawns  oi 
the  Soviet  parliamentarians,  and  at  no 
time  did  they  attempt  to  negotiate  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Wljien  we  sat  there  for  17  hours  and 
really  in  debate  and  confrontation  with 
the  So\1et  parliamentarians,  I  was  filled 
with  pride  when  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
presented  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  whole  problems  of  SALT, 
and  the  problems  of  disarmament.  Tliis 
was  a  strong  U.S.  Senator  talking.  Tliis 
was  a  U.S.  Senator  who  knew  his  sub- 
ject. This  was  a  U.S.  Senator  who  loved 
and  was  proud  of  his  country. 

To  think  that  those  in  the  executive 
branch,  because  he  took  a  position  con- 
trai-y  to  the  results  they  wanted  and  de- 
. sired,  through  their  ovra  means  sent 
those  innuendoes  out  through  the  press 
and  their  statements,  I,  for  one — and 
I  think  every  Member  of  this  body- 
should  be  proud  of  John  Culver,  Gary 
Hart,  and  Patrick  Leahy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing up  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator said,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  there  was  a  leakage  of  cables  which 
got  into  the  hands  of  certain  people  out- 
side the  government,  which  came  to  the 
attention  of  at  least  one  of  the  Senators 
concerned.  He  did  not  mention  it  except 
in  passing. 

I  thought  it  was  outrageous  that  there 
are  leaks  in  the  executive  branch  of  this 
govemnient  to  be  tised  for  the  purpose 
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of  scarifying  and  attacking  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  every  Sena- 
tor in  this  body,  regai-dless  of  his  politi- 
cal philosophy,  is  entitled  to  the  same 
lund  of  consideration  as  any  other  Sen- 
ator, and  I  resent  the  idea  of  the  fact 
that  these  leaks  were  made  and  that  this 
Senator  was  faced  with  them,  and  that 
he  had  to  take  them  in  stride  and  make 
the  best  of  allegation.s  which  were  not 
true. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  As  all  of  us  know, 
tho.'-e  who  seek  to  besmirch  or  change  a 

position  have  their  own  ways 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  MANSF'IELD.  One  more  minute. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF  I  continuing  1.  Of  cast- 
ing doubts  on  a  man's  integrity  or  his 
bona  fides. 

I  watclied  with  dismay  becau.se  they 
were  contrai-y  to  what  I  know.  I  was 
tliere  and  it  became  very  obvious  what 
was  attempted.  They  were  ti-ying  to 
change  in  a  close  position  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  what  bet- 
ter way  could  this  be  done,  by  putting  a 
dirty  stick  against  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. I  can  assure  my  colleagues  tliat 
John  Culver  never  gave  anything  away 
that  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  the  U.S.  po.sition. 
He  was  ably  assisted  at  all  times  by  Gary 
Hart  and  Patrick  Leahy. 

I  love  the.se  three  men  and  I  think  they 
are  great  U.S.  Senators  and  we  do  not 
have  the  executive  branch  using  their 
sneaky  methods  to  try  to  smear  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  more  minute. 
Mr.  President. 

May  I  say  on  my  own  time  that  today, 
we  have  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  calling 
up  various  Members  of  the  Senate,  we 
have  the  White  House  liaison  out  in  force, 
we  have  tlie  State  Department  liaison  out 
in  force. 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  i.s  tell  u.s 
liow  we  should  vote. 

What  did  the  people  mean  when  they 
elected  all  of  us  to  the  Senate?  To  exer- 
cise our  own  judgment  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  our  conscience  or  to  be  told  how  to 
vote  by  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  minions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  people  at  the 
WliiteHou.se? 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  is  aware  of 
this  intensive,  high  barrage  campaign 
wliich  has  been  conducted  against  this 
bill  at  the  present  time. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  let 
me  join  in  this  colloquy? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  probably  go  the 
other  way  in  this  matter  from  Senator 
Culver,  and  other  Senatore  mentioned, 
but  I,  too,  was  in  Moscow  in  these  nego- 
tiations. 

I  do /not  know  anything  about  the  in- 
cidents which  are  being  described,  but  I 
would  like  to  join  Senator  Ribicoff,  with 
whom  I  sat  side  by  side,  in  testifying  to 
my  pride  as  an  American  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ator in  the  magnificent  performance  of 
these  three  Senators  led  by  John  Cul- 
ver, whom  we  imanimously,  without  re- 
gard to  party,  named  as  chief  spokes- 
man on  these  delicate  military  matters, 


just  as  we  considered  others.  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  myself.  In  other  respects  in 
these  veiT  critical  discussions  In  Moscow. 
It  is  a  duty  I  feel  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Senator  Culver  and  his  colleagues  are 
fine,  upstanding  men  of  whom  we  can 
be  very  proud  as  Senators  of  the  United 
States  and  to  carry  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try with  the  greatest  skill,  intelligence, 
and  pride. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi".  President.  I 
shall  not  take  much  time  to  express  my 
great  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  names  men- 
tioned here. 

I,  too,  was  present,  as  this  body  knows, 
and  I  can  assure  that  any  comment  as 
to  any  softness  on  the  part  of  these  Sen- 
ators relating  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
sheer  nonsense  and  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
missed as  such. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  liere.  We  krtow 
our  Senatoi-s,  we  know  their  sincerity  just 
as  we  know  the  sincerity  of  people  who 
have  a  different  point  of  view  here,  and 
we  can  dismiss  that  quickly.  Any  charge 
of  lack  of  sincerity  can  be  dismis.sed. 

The  central  issue  is.  Is  this  base  neces- 
sary now?  That  is  tlie  issue. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  this  Senate  ought  to  be  doing  is  to 
lay  down  an  order,  which  I  gather  the 
parliamentai-y  situation  will  not  permit, 
that  would  say  in  substance. 

That  notwithstanding  any  oiher  provision 
of  law,  no  fim«is  heretofore  authorized  for 
the  construction  of  any  military  facility  on 
the  Island  of  Diego  Garcia  may  Ije  obligated 
for  such  purpose — 

(1)  prior  to  September  1,  1976,  unless  the 
President  determines  and  notifies  the  Con- 
gress In  writing  that  the  Soviet  tJuion  has, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  con- 
tinued to  construct  and  substantially  e.xpand 
military  facilities  in  Somalia,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

(2)  after  September  1,  1976,  unless  the 
Pi'esideut  is  unsuccessful  in  negotiating  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1976,  to  limit  the  mUitary  presence 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ai-ea. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. This  would  not  have  done  away 
with  the  authorization,  it  would  have 
kept  the  authorization  as  it  is. 

But  it  is  my  judgment.  Mi-.  President, 
that  the  evidence  is  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal that  despite  tlie  direction  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  at 
least  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  executive  branch  has  not  sought  to 
negotiate  some  kind  of  limitation  of  arms 
control  within  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 
J '  is  not  as  if  tomorrow  morning  we  did 
not  start  consti-uctlon,  tiiat  our  secmity 
was  going  to  be  threatened.  To  the  con- 
trary, our  secm-ity  is  here. 

I  would  hope  we  would  keep  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  limiting  this  arms  r^ce 
wherever  we  can  under  mutual  agi'ee- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
lies  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 


ator has  14  minutes;  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  11  minutes;  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  5  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  what 
we  are  considering  is  a  new  and  drastic 
venture  into  the  area  of  South  Asia.  Thi.s 
is  not  simply  an  i.ssue  of  $13  million  or  $14 
million  today,  or  $17.5  million — accord- 
ing to  the  Navy  figures — or  even  the  ad- 
ditional $8  billion  that  is  necessary  for 
a  three-ocean  navy.  But  what  I  am  con- 
centrating on  is  the  fact  that  what  wc 
are  seeing  in  my  opinion,  the  creation  of 
a  three-ocean  navy. 
Ithy  in  Diego  Garcia  of  all  places? 
We  do  not  own  it,  I  am  not  sure  we 
have  lease  rights,  but  it  Is  close  to  the 
oil  of  the  Middle  East.  It  does  create  a 
means  by  which  we  can  pash  out  Into  a 
new  area  and  it  does  mean  we  are  flexinu 
our  muscles. 

V.Tiat  have  we  learned  from  Vietnam? 
Where  is  the  reas.scssment  in  our  foreign 
policy?  What  does  the  future  portend 
for  us?  Hove  we  not  learned  anything 
after  tlu'ee  decudts  i)i  Southeast  A.sia? 
Was  our  mistake  there  simply  a  mattei 
of  tactics?  Or  was  it  .something  more 
profound?  Did  v,e  not  learn  that  Amer- 
ica should  have  no  design  on  maintain- 
ing a  modern-day  empire  by  replacinj; 
the  autonomy  of  individual  nations? 

And  the  30  nations  around  the  perim- 
eter of  the  Indian  Ocean  have  indicated 
they  do  not  want  us  disturbing  the  zone 
of  peace. 

Did  we  not  learn  thai  we  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  make  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  our  own  image  and  in 
our  own  likeness? 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  all  the^e 
facts  will  be  kept  in  mind  because  this 
is  a  most  serious  move  we  are  contem- 
plating and  I  would  express  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  would  step 
back  before  it  is  too  late,  because  if  we 
go  so  far,  it  is  too  late  to  drop  back. 

Remember  what  we  did  In  South  Viet- 
nam. A  few  hundred  advisers, .  first,  I 
believe  a  telegraph  company,  then"  a  few 
himdred  more,  then  a  few  thousand,  and 
what  was  the  price? 

Fifty-five  thou.sand  American  dead, 
303,000  American  wounded,  150  billion 
American  dollars  spent,  and  we  will  be 
paying  for  that  into  the  first  half  of  the 
next  century  to  the  tune— at  197? 
prices — to  the  tune  of  $435  billion. 

Think  about  it. 

We  are  not  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  any 
extent.  Look  at  that  map,  look  at  that 
space.  Remember  how  the  nations  feel 
around  the  iJerimeter  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

All  I  can  say,  to  use  an  old  railroad 
phrase,  is  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi'esident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  will  be  recognized 
on  whose  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF  .  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  5  minutes. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  his  time.  He  may  have  so3ie  use  for 
that  time  other  than  my  engaging  In 
remarks.  I  will  withhold  my  :  emarks  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre-sidei  t.  perhaps 
I  should  proceed. 
I  will  be  partly  repeathig. 
I  am  not  going  to  let  anyon  ;  ouLdo  me 
In  complimenting  our  valuet  Members 
tliat  we  are  so  proud  of,  tho«  who  went 
to  Russia  and  other  countries ,  They  are 
fine.  Intelligent  Members  of  this  body, 
Messrs.  Culver,  Leaiiy,  and  Karx.  I  am 
proud  of  them.  I  have  not  teard  any- 
thing to  the  contrary,  so  if  aiyone  said 
anything  on  this  side  of  thj  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  the  other  side  of  tl  e  Atlantic 
Ocean,  I  join  in  the  rcsen  ment  ex- 
pressed by  fellow  Senators  as  i  ^ell  as  fel- 
low committee  members. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  goj  astray  on 
other  matters. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  chaijce  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF  .  Will  the 
Senators  please  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Tills  matter  came  up  hi  1972  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  for  my  part  I  did  i  lot  have  a 
chance  to  get  Into  it  enough  t  >  be  satis- 
fied about  It.  In  1973  I  was  not  here.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  it  was  con- 
sidered. But  in  calendar  year  li  74 1  voted 
as  a  member  of  the  committt  e  because 
tlie  leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
wanted  a  chance  to  get  this  natter  out 
on  the  floor  in  a  special  way  I  imder- 
stood  the  committee  position  \  as  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  do  it,  but  lomethlng 
happened  that  they  did  not  b  ring  it  up 
that  way.  I  voted  for  the  posit  ion  of  the 
committee  to  give  this  a  speci  il  consid- 
eration. 

We  went  to  conference.  Th;  Senator 
from  Missouri  worked  hard  on  his  thing. 
I  held  out  over  and  over,  and  \  e  got  this 
into  the  law.  That  is  v hy  it  is  up  here 
today. 

Let  us  not  say  it  has  not  had  consider- 
ation; tliat  we  have  not  been  t  irough  it. 
Certainly,  the  legislative  branih  of  this 
Government  has  been  through  this  thing 
over  and  over  and  over,  and  las  acted 
already  to  the  extent  of  authorising  about 
half  the  money  and  appropriating  that 
money,  subject  to  this  amendment  I  have 
been  talking  about  which  required  It  to 
come  back  here. 

If  this  resolution  against  Diebo  Garcia 
Is  favorably  approved  by  this  lody.  that 
goes  back  and  kills  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion and  kills  the  approprlatlDn,  some- 
thing that  we  have  already  done  and  have 
brought  here  for  a  special  conflderation 
on  the  merits. 

No  one  has  been  asleep  about  it  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Gotemment 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  other 
matters,  but  what  has  been  sild  about 
what  preparation  we  have  been  making 
in  this  Indian  Ocean.  This  issue  comes 
alive  again  on  thlB  oil  question  It  comes 
alive  again  on  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal?  What  have  we  done  about  it?  Not 
a  single  blessed  thing  except  ^Ik.  talk, 
talk.  And  we  are  still  talkUig. 
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What  have  the  Soviets  done?  In  addi- 
tion to  talking,  they  have  gone  there  and 
built  a  missile  facihty.  You  cannot  call  it 
a  lot  of  hogwash  when  there  fe  a  missile 
faciUty  there  with  a  25-ton  crane,  as  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  loading, 
unloading  and  handling  of  missiles  fired 
from  submarines  under  the  surface,  mis- 
siles fired  from  ship  to  shore,  from  ship 
to  ship — all  kinds  of  missiles.  That  is 
what  they  have  been  doing  while  we  have 
been  talking.  We  have  been  thorough,  so 
let  us  not  say  now  we  do  not  have  the 
facts.  We  have  virtuallj-  all  the  facts. 

Now  some  bring  up,  'Well,  let  the 
French  protect  us"  or,  "Let  the  British 
protect  us,"  if  we  have  interests  there.  I 
believe  the  American  people  have  inter- 
ests there  and  they  do  not  want  us  to 
stand  around  waiting  to  see  what  the 
Fi-ench  or  the  British  will  do.  They -want 
us  to  be  ready. 

question  of  how  much  we  are 
there  in  the  way  of  naval 
vessels.  Is  tiiisSjust  a  question  of  supplies, 
the  vital  necessities  of  life,  the  food  for 
the  men?  No,  this  relates  to  the  fuel  for 
any  planes  we  might  see  fit  to  have  there 
and  also  the  oil,  the  oil  that  is  necessary 
for  these  naval  vessels.  We  have  only  one 
nuclear  carrier  at  sea  now.  So  we  are 
getting  down  to  the  vitals  of  this  matter. 
We  are  backing  off  for  what?  Tliere  are 
no  more  facts  to  be  had. 

I  made  the  point  in  conference  that  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  brought  into  this  thing.  I  said 
let  us  write  it  in  that  he  must  certify. 
He  had  before  him  the  evidence  by  Mr. 
Schleslnger  and  Mr.  Kissinger.  I  know 
Mr.  Sclilesinger  joined  In  it  as  he  told 
me  so. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing.  Nobody 
has  called  me  and  told  me  what  to  do, 
what  to  say,  or  what  not  to  do.  I  do  what 
little  I  can  as  a  Senator  with  the  aid  of 
capable  men.  I  answer  the  telephone 
calls.  But  we  will  never  have  an  impor- 
tant bill  without  some  Interest  shown  by 
otlier  branches  of  the  Government.  They 
should  shorw  some  Interest. 

Let  me  read  this  paragraph  from  a 
document  made  available  to  the 
President : 

It  18  significant  that  tlie  Sonets  have  faUed 
to  combine  their  criticism  of  U.S.  plans  for 
Diego  Garcia  with  any  proposal  for  a  mutual 
force  reduction,  despite  the  obvloua  appeal 
for  propaganda  purposes,  nor  Is  there  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  dismantle  their  own  faculties  in  Somalia 
In  response  to  any  change  of  U.S.  ptHlcy  re- 
garding Diego  Garcia. 

Instead,  they  are  buCdlng.  They  are  on 
the  move. 

As  a  result,  we  are  not  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  an  effective  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  USSR  under  present  circum- 
stances In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned that  a  delay  In  construction  of  facili- 
ties at  Diego  Oarcla  during  prolonged  nego- 
tiations could  result  In  an  actual  or  apparent 
asymmetry  In  the  support  available  to  our 
respective  forces  in  potential  crisis  situations. 
We  have  on  several  occasions — most  recently 
to  the  British  Government — expressed  our 
willingness  to  consider  constructive  pro- 
posals for  mutual  arms  restraint  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  but  we  believe  that  proposals  for 
limitations  of  force  presence  would  be  hin- 
dered rather  than  helped,  by  Unking  them 


explicitly  to  the  separate  issue  of  support 
facilities. 

Well,  I  had  a  hope  when  we  had  the 
first  arms  limitation  talks  that  that 
might  mean  a  new  situation.  But  all  the 
evidence  was  to  the  contrarj-,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  from  then  until  now  we  have 
not  held  back  on  our  missiles,  our  Min- 
uteman  HI.  we  have  not  held  back  the 
Trident,  we  have  not  held  back  all  the 
other  things  that  go  to  make  up  what  we 
thuik  is  our  necessary  strength  to  back 
up  a  foreign  policy. 

So.  after  all,  to  make  this  little  change 
over  there 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  minute  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  1  minute  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr..  STENNIS.  Do  I  have  no  time  left? 

Mr.  MANSriELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  Senator  I  minute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  majority  leader 
yields  me  1  minute.  I  yield  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator fix>m  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  verj'  brief.  I  just  wish  to  state  that 
after  the  vote  on  this  matter,  regardless 
of  the  outcome,  I  am  prepared  to  Intro- 
duce a  resolution — I  believe  a  nimiber  of 
mj'  colleagues  may  join  in  It;  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  circulate  it- 
directing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  open  discussions  with  the  So- 
viet Union  with  a  view  to  putting  for- 
ward U.S.  proposals  for  limitations  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  area 
affecting  naval  deployments,  facilities, 
and  land-based  airpower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Could  I  have  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  the  distinguished  chairman  3  mta- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  yields  me 
3  minutes.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Waslilngton  1  minute  of  my  3. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  not  take  quite 
all  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret,  as  I  stated 
earlier  in  my  statement,  and  I  think 
those  supporting  the  resolution  have  a 
very  strong  point  on  this  question,  that 
the  administration  has  failed  to  carry 
out  the  directive  of  the  cMnmlttee  In 
coimectlon  with  the  military  construc- 
tion bill;  but  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
proceed,  however.  In  the  meantime,  with 
the  work  on  this  base.  What  we  all  want 
to  limit  Is  not  simply  bases;  It  Is  the 
totality  of  air,  sea.  and  naval  forces  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Th« 
Senator's  additional  minute  has  expired 
Mr.   JACKSON.  I  would  hope   that 
would  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Piesident. 
first  let  me  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  on  the  remarks  he 
made  with  respect  to  Senators  Cttlver, 
Clark,  and  Leahy.  Having  served 
longer  than  anyone  else  except  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sen- 
ate Anned  Services  Committee,  I  would 
sdv  these  three  able  men  have  created 
;i  new  and  pleasant  atnio«phere  on  that 
t:onmiittte  when  it  comes  to  any  real 
objective  analysi.s  of  various  inilitai?' 
roque-<^<s.  ^^^ 

Let  me  ri!peH>'^niHt  I  .^aid  tui  hour  oi 
.■=0  ago  because  my  na!iie  w.t.s  rerently 
mentioned. 

Last  .v*;ar,  the  Committee  on  Arn^ed  Serv- 
icps  noted  that  the  serious  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  questions  related  to  the  admin- 
istration's reque.st  for  expanding  the  facility 
at  Diego  Garcia  req\ilred  ftirrher  considera- 
tion, p.ud  urged  the  administration  to  make 
•'a  thorough  exploration  of  the  possibility 
of  achieving  with  the  Soviet  Union  mutual 
mUitary  restraint  without  Jeopardizing 
United  States  interests  in  the  Indian 
Ocean." 

This  year,  at  tlie  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  Diego  Garcia  on  Jime  10, 
the  adminlstratlou  representative  was  asked 
whether  any  effort  bad  been  made  to  initi- 
ate T^-lth  the  Soviet  Union  a  discourse  on 
the  possibility  of  mutual  arms  restraint. 
His  answer  was,  "No." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WllO 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  lias 
5  minutes  remaining,  the  Senator  fi-om 
Mississippi  has  2  minutes  remaining. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Se^'eral  Senators:  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  one 
yields  time 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  other  side  is  ready  to  yield  back  its 
remaining  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  mine. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  and 
I  hope  he  uses  them  all. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  at  the  outset  I  would  like  also 
to  thanft  Senator  Ribxcoff  and  the  others 
who  have  made  reference  to  our  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  when  the  Soviet  leaders 
did  express  their  Interest  in  mutual  arms 
limitation  and  restiaint  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

While  the  Initial  discussions  wec^  vague 
on  that  subject,  as  we  reported  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger,  we  did  have  sub- 
sequent reason  to  believe  that  the  So- 
viets would  be  willing  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  the  subject.  We  reported  these 
facts  very  carefully,  and  I  think  very  ac- 
curately, to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
also  mentioned  them  to  the  President 
himself,  when  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  a  meeting  with  him  fol- 
lowing our  visit,  that  we  had  explored 
this  subject  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  whether 
or  not  the  Soviets  will  respond  formally 
and  officially  on  a  constructive,  positive 
basis  to  this  overtui'e,  if  we  efver  make 
one.  No  one  knows  l>ecau6e  it  has  never 
been  tried.  There  has  been  no  effort  by 
the  U.S.  Government  since  1971  to  even 


formally  raise  tills  issue  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  listened  with  interest  when  the  dis- 
t'nguished  Senator  from  Washington 
spoke  of  his  own  initiative  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  of  a  year  ago, 
where  the  committee  expressly  directed 
the  administration  to  explore  with  the 
SJoviet  Union  all  pos.sible  means  of 
achieving  a  bilateral  niutuul  anns  re- 
straint agreement.  * 

They  did  this  at  a  time  thai  they  vvcre 
considering  the  Diego  Garcia  request 
i^nri,  a<  Senator  Jackson  says,  they 
viewed  that  as  an  essential  prerequisite 
I  o  acting  favorably  on  the  .sub<sequent  au- 
thojization  and  appropriations  for  Diego 
Garcia,  because  they  wisely  perceived 
that  we  are  at  the  crassroads  when  it 
comes  to  ^^l^i(•h  direction  we  go  with 
Diego  Garcia.  We  are  about  to  make  a  de- 
cision which  is  going,  in  significant  part, 
to  determnie  whether  America  moves  to- 
ward a  three-ocean  Navy,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $5  billion  to  $8  billion  for  three 
new  carriers,  all  the  associated  aircraft, 
and  the  necessai-y  .support  capabilitie.s  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  detei  min- 
ing whether  America,  in  the  wake  of 
Vietnam,  is  going  to  say  once  again  that 
we  are  insensitive  and  indifferent  when 
it  comes  to  respecting  the  heartfelt  opin- 
ions of  other  nations  in  the  world;  that 
we  have  come  off  of  Vietnam,  not  in  a 
neo-isolationist  mood,  but  with  an  ob- 
session to  regain  our  lost  machismo,  so 
we  do  not  touch  the  defense  budget,  and 
we  pick  the  first  occasion  we  can  to  build 
a  new  iJermanent  base  10.000  miles  from 
here. 

For  years  I  sat  in  this  Congress  and 
listened  to  people  say,  "What  are  we 
doing  10,000  miles  from  home?  Why  can't 
we  just  get  out  of  there?" 

We  no  sooner  get  out  of  theie  until 
we  see  the  first  big  push  to  go  back. 

EWego  Garcia?  Who  has  ever  heard  of 
Diego  Garcia?  Whoever  heard  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkui?  Who  ever  heard  of  Klie 
Sanh?  Those  became  bloody,  tragic  words 
to  America. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  about  the  neces- 
.sity  for  the  American  power  and  flag  to 
be  prominently  positioned  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  we  are  now  prominently  posi- 
tioned in  the  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  since  1971,  we  have 
not  been  talking,  we  have  not  even  raised 
this  question  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
since  1973,  rather  than  talk,  talk,  talk, 
we  have  been  deploying,  deploying,  and 
deploying. 

Nearly  6  months  out  of  the  last  year 
we  have  had  a  carrier  task  force  steam- 
ing ai-ound  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Soviet 
Navy  does  not  even  have  an  aircraft 
carrier. 

I  get  so  sick  and  tired  of  everyone 
poor-mouthing  our  military. 

I  believe  in  oui-  military.  I  voted  to 
give  them  suflQcIent  strength. 

We  have  power.  We  do  not  have  to 
apologize  to  anyone  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  elsewhere. 

The  facts  of  the  matter,  as  so  alily 


articulated  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  a  few  moments  v^%a,  are 
.'imply  these: 

The  French  naval  fleet  is  eqtial  to  or 
exceeds  the  Soviet  Navy  tonight  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  When  we  put  the  U.S.  car- 
rier Enterprhe  in  there  with  all  tho.se 
60  airplanes,  with  7.5  tons  of  ordnance 
under  the  wintjs  of  each  plane,  it  is  like 
putting  a  400-pound  man  in  a  httle  bath- 
tub. It  overwhelms  everyone  else  there. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  pointed  out.  that  the  French  Na\y  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  equal  to  or  bisfrer 
than  the  Soviet  Na\  y  now.  When  we  add 
the  British,  we  have  an  advantage  with- 
out even  having  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
come  by,  and  it  comes  by  all  the  time, 
and  if  we  need  to  we  <an  send  it  by  more 
;*iid  more. 

Oiu-  ships  can  .stay  30  days  at  .sea.  That 
is  why  we  have  been  spending  billions, 
billions,  and  bilhons  of  dollars,  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money,  so  they  do  not 
have  to  run  into  evcr>-  port,  nook,  and 
cranny,  and  reiuel  like  that  pathttic 
Soviet  Navy  does. 

We  have  a  different  navy.  It  can  stay 
30  days  at  sea.  Guess  what?  If  it  wants  to 
refuel  for  30  more  days,  wliich  Is  all  we 
say  we  want  Diego  Garcia  for.  there  are 
two  ways  we  can  get  it.  We  can  bring  two 
oil  tankers  along  with  us  to  give  us  all  the 
aviation  and  ship  fuel  we  need.  Of  course, 
the  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  do  not  need 
any  refueling. 

Tonight,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Defen.se,  v.e  can  go  into  36  ports  hi 
some  16  countries  that  will  now  refuel 
us.  We  did  that  during  the  1973  embargo. 
We  were  refueled  at  a  number  of  these 
ports.  How  many  of  these  ports  arc  going 

to  close  down  in  view  of  the  fact  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
chaii-man  yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   How   many   more 
minutes  do  we  have  left? 
There  Is  no  time  remaining. 
Mr.    CULVER.    Mr.    President,    will 
someone  yield  me  an  additional  minute? 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.   SCOT!.  I  do  not 
have  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  will 
do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  there  be  an  additional  time  pe- 
riod of  4  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection? 

Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  now  is  how  many  of  those 
36  ports  ai'e  going  to  close  down  to  us. 
Every  year  since  1971,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  urged  this 
to  be  a  zone  of  peace,  to  keep  the  two 
major  super  powers  out.  None  of  the  29 
littoral  states  have  publicly  ofBclally 
gone  on  record  in  support  of  this  U.S. 
development  in  Diego  Garcia.  Most  pub- 
licly oppose  this   base  expansion.   Ad- 
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mittedly,  some  have  gone 
v.liispered  in  the    corridors 

Listen,  <lpn't  listen  to  my 
to  mj  people.  We  are  aU  tor 


pr  vately  and 

Eind  said: 
pulille  speeche.'t 

It. 
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There  have  been  a  few  whp  have  ap- 
parently said  that. 

Is  that  not  one  other  paihful  lesson 
that  I  had  hoped  we  had  lei  imed  from 
Vietnam?  Is  that  not  one  otper  painful 
lesson? 

So.  Mr.  President,  when  they  talk 
about  tlie  French  and  they  disparage 
their  capability,  who  doubt  i  that  the 
French  are  going  to  look  out  for  their 
own  strategic  interest?  Whft  do  they 
have  the  navy  for? 

They  have  known.  Mr.  Pi-isldent.  for 
a  lot  longer  than  the  U.S.  Senate  how 
critically  important  that  lif'Une  is  to 
them,  and  that  is  why  they  are  there. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that 

But  they  are  certainly  g)ing  to  be 
sympathetic  and  supportive  >f  any  sig- 
nificant opposition  to  Sovie^  mo^es  in 
those  areas. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  Uiik  Ls  all  we 
are  really  sajTng  here.  When  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  \rasliington 
says  we  want  the  admlnistrat  Ion  to  look 
at  this,  that  we  want  those  In  the  ad- 
ministration to  explore  all  tliese  diplo- 
matic opportunities,  the  fact  ( T  the  mat- 
ter is  they  have  not.  Thej  have  not 
done  one  single  thing,  and  they  want 
another  bargaining  chip.  Thai  is  all  they 
want — one  more  bargalnuig  cpip. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senat^irs  here  is 
one  U.S.  Senator  who  refuse^  to  impose 
upon  the  back  of  the  taxpayers  of  his 
State  one  more  foolish  bargaining  chip 
theory  when  In  a  matter  ..^i^f  a  few 
montiis  we  can  determine  the  good  faith 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  negotia- 
tions, and  if  they  prove  to  belimrespon- 
sive  then  we  can  go  ahead  irith  Diego 
Garcia  and  all  the  nations  of  tlie  area 
will  know  that  we  made  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort at  restraint.  J 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEH.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CULVER.  If  there  is  aa  unwilling 
response,  then  there  is  amp^  opportu- 
nity to  do  what  we  must  do  in  America's 
interest.  I 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.   I 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  30  secoiids? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  the 
only  justification  for  the  expansion  of 
the  support  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  Is 
that  this  project  will  protecti  the  legiti- 
mate security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  the  basic  Issve.  We  are 
a  major  world  power.  There]  to  no  way 
we  can  renoimce  the  responslMltles  that 
go  with  that  position.  If  we  io  not  look 
after  our  own  Interests,  no  ope  fs  going 
to  do  it  for  us.  And  It  Is  mis  funda- 
mental reality  of  Intcmatloial  politics 
which  is  missing  from  any  of  the  argu- 
ments being  advanced  In  favor  of  Senate 
Rescdutlon  160.  I  believe  tha  establish- 
ment of  reliable  support  faciltties  in  the 
third  largest  ocean  oX  the  w^rld  and  In 
an  area  where  U.S.  Interestsi  are  grow- 


ing rapidly  is  both  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent. What  are  the  argiiments  raised 
against  this  measure? 

First,  we  are  told  that  this  project  will 
jeopardize  our  good  relations  with  the 
nations  of  tliat  area.  What  nations  are 
we  talking  about?  There  are  Indeed  a 
small  number  of  states  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  are  extremely  vocal  in  their 
opposition  to  a  U.S.  presence.  The  leader 
of  this  faction  is — and  has  always  been — 
the  govenunent  of  Mrs.  Gandhi  in  In- 
dia. Mrs.  Gandlii  has  never  hesitated  to 
offer  us  advice  on  almost  any  subject,  but 
there  is  some  question  about  her  quali- 
fi^tions  to  preach  to  others  in  view  of 
^tae  events  which  Ae  being  reported  in 
India  today. 

Against  this  faction  at  one  end  of  the 
spectruni,  there  is  another  group  of  In- 
dian Ocean  states  which  recognizes  the 
value  of  a  U.S.  presence  to  counterbal- 
ance the  gi-owing  Soviet  naval  expan- 
sion. In  an  ideal  world,  these  nations 
would  prefer  to  see  no  major  power  pres- 
ence in  the  area — and  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  would  be  desirable.  But  this 
is  not  an  ideal  world,  and  nations  must 
still  be  concerned  about  their  secm-ity. 
Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Singapore  have  In- 
dicated publicly  their  belief  that  a  UJS. 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  contributes 
to  the  security  and  stability  of  the  area, 
and  other  nations  liave  made  the  same 
point  privately. 

However,  the  large  majority  of  nations 
in  the  area  liave  never  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  comment  on  the  subject  at  all. 
beyond  the  annual  ritual  of  voting  for 
the  Indian  Ocean  Peace  Zone  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  If  one  goes  beyond 
the  voting  record  and  examines  the  re- 
gional reaction  to  the  recent  revelation 
of  Soviet  construction  activities  In  So- 
malia, the  inevitable  conclusion  would 
be  that  U.S.  relations  with  most  of  the 
states  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would  not  be 
jeopardized  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  n.S.  presence. 

We  are  told  that  construction  on  Diego 
Garcia  wiU  lead  to  a  Soviet  military  re- 
action and  a  possible  arms  race.  In  mak- 
ing this  argiunent.  it  is  conveniently  for- 
gotten that  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  a  major  missile  support  facility 
by  the  Soviet  Union  was  already  under- 
way in  Somalia  before  the  United  States 
ever  began  its  policy  of  periodic  naval 
deployments  to  the  area.  That  construc- 
tion is  now  largely  complete,  and  the 
largest  airfield  In  Africa  is  being  built 
next  door  to  iti  while  we  are  here  debat- 
ing whether  to  spend  $37  million  for  the 
modest  expansion  of  support  facilities  on 
Diego  Garcia'.  The  only  Soviet  response 
to  the  doci^nented  evidence  of  their  ac- 
tivities In  ^ the  area  has  been  either  to 
claim  that  it  was  merely  a  desert  mirage 
or  to  insist  that  It  was  a  very  laige  meat 
packing  plant  In  the  concern  for  our 
own  interests,  are  we  going  to  accept  the 
word  of  Tass  or  the  first  hand  report  of 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  under- 
took a  grueling  trip  to  see  for  them- 
selves? 

We  are  told  that  this  proposed  con- 
struction Is  (Hily  the  beginning  of  the 
expenses,  that  we  will  have  to  spend  bil- 
lions more  In  establishing  a  new  fleet  for 
that  ai-ea.  In  contrast,  we  have  the  pub- 


lic statements  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the.«;e  very  limited  fuel  stor- 
age and  other  logistical  installations  are 
intended  to  support  the  periodic  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  hito  the  area.  The 
facilities  are  not  intended  for  the  perma- 
nent basing  of  operational  forces  and  do 
not  imply  an  increase  in  the  present  level 
of  force-s  deployed  to  the  region.  One  has 
only  to  examine  the  extremely  modest 
nature  of  the  proposed  construction  proj- 
ect to  realize  that  Diego  Garcia  is  not 
planned  to  be  another  San  Diego  or  Subic 
Bay.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  con- 
struction would  appear  to  be  entirely 
consistent  with  its  projected  role  of  pro- 
viding limited  support  for  occasional  de- 
ployments. Those  who  claim  otherwise 
should  be  able  to  offer  us  more  than  their 
own  hypothetical  calculations. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  we  .'-hould 
delay  any  action  on  this  measure  while 
v.e  wait  to  see  if  the  Russians  are  will- 
ing to  consider  mutual  arms  limitations. 
In  my  view,  the  surest  way  to  insure  that 
the  Russians  will  not  talk  seriously  about 
arms  limitations  is  to  open  discus.sions  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  perceived  imbal- 
ance in  available  support  facilities  and 
to  make  our  own  plans  hostage  to  Soviet 
delaying  tactics.  We  do  not  need  any  fur- 
ther delay  to  demonstrate  Soviet  in- 
transigence on  this  issue.  They  have  al- 
ready given  ample  evidence  of  this  b.v 
their  actions  since  1972  in  buUding  a 
significant  new  facility  In  Berbers.  The 
evidence  is  there  and  fully  documented 
for  those  who  wish  to  see  it.  Those  who 
do  not,  I  submit,  will  not  be  convinced 
by  yet  another  delay  in  a  pi*oposal  which 
has  now  been  under  consideration  in 
Congress  for  19  months. 

On  the  contrary.  If  we  want  to  have 
an  effective  arms  control  arrangement  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  let  us  first  get  our 
own  house  in  ofder.  Let  us  indicate  to 
the  U.S5.R.  that  we  take  out  interests 
in  this  area — where  half  the  world's  sea- 
borne oil  Is  in  transit  at  any  given  mo- 
ment— very  seriously.  If  we  expect  the 
Soviets  to  take  seriously  our  concern,  we 
must  take  it  seriously  om'selves  and  give 
them  some  tangible  evidence  of  a  firm 
and  united  U.S.  policy. 

The  proposal  to  expand  the  facilities 
at  Diego  Garcia  is  carefully  designed  to 
permit  a  degree  of  flexibihty  and  inde- 
pendence to  U.S.  forces  operating  far 
from  any  reliable  sources  of  logistical 
support.  That  flexibility  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  an  American  policy  which 
is  concerned  over  the  continued  peace 
and  stabihty  of  an  area  which  is  dh-ectly 
related  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
own  Nation  and  much  of  the  Industrial- 
ized world.  I  uige  Uie  Senate  to  examine 
this  issue  in  terms  of  the  hard  facts,  not 
wishful  thinking. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  look  at  America's 
real  Interests  and  responsibilities  at  a 
time  of  rajAd  change  and  great  uncer- 
tainty. And  I  urge  Senators  to  Join  me 
in  opposing  Senate  Resolution  160. 

Tba  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WrULIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Go  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  ^ach  has  4  minutes. 
That  is  the  sole  time  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how 
!r.uch  time  do  I  have  i-emaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  will  ju.st 
tase  2  njinutes. 

Mr.  THURMOIiD.  Doos  the  Senator 
desire  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  TT^•o  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  liim. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator  yielding 
me  2  minutes. 

I  spoke  at  some  length  earlier  today. 
There  were  veiy  few  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  at  that  time. 

But  I  speak  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
of  tlae  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  Brown,  indicated  to  us 
that  75  percent  of  the  Western  European 
oil  came  from  the  Middle  East,  that  85 
percent  of  the  Japanese  oil  came  from 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is  mj'  recollection,  and  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  somewhere  near  7  percent  of 
the  U.S.  supply  comes  from  tlie  Middle 
East. 

Their  need  is  far  greater  than  om's. 
This  is  a  long  way  from  home.  We  can 
use  the  base  at  Bahrain  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  have  a  flagsliip  tlierc  and  a 
couple  of  destroyers.  This  is  right  where 
the  oil  is.  We  can  use  the  South  African 
base,  perhaps  the  best  base  between  tlie 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  base  in  Norfolk. 
Va.  . 

But  it  just  seems  unreasonable  toime 
for  us  to  try  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  entire  world  when  tliey  can  do  this 
for  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  two  nuclear  carriers.  We 
have  the  Enterprise  and  the  Nimitz.  The 
Nimitz  Is  not  fully  available.  But  I  have 
visited  on  that  canler.  It  has  nuclear 
power,  and  it  can  go  13  years  without  re- 
fueling. I  think  the  same  is  time  of  the 
Enterprise. 

We  are  well  able  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican interests  without  this  base,  and  I 
think  it  Is  time  there  is  a  sharing  of 
global  responsibility,  that  we  do  not  see 
it  this  time,  and  I  am  going  to  support 
this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND  address  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fromCouth  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  much  time  do 
I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  mln- 
iite.<!  remaining. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
fact,  I  have  just  2  minutes.  I  just  want 
to  remind  the  Senate  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  just  want  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  construction  of  the  facilities  in 
Diego  Garcia  are  e.ssential  to  the  nation- 
al interests  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  liave  information,  but 
he  may  have  more  information  than  we 
do  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  yield.  My  time  is  limited. 

I  also  remind  the  Senate  tliat  Dr. 
Schlesinger.  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
feels  exceedingly  strongly  about  thLs 
matter  to  protect  our  national  interests. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  Gencal 
Brown,  the  Chairman  of  the  Jont 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  made  a  very  strong 
statement  on  this  matter,  as  found  on 
page  23  of  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Ser\'ices  hearings  on  this  subject. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  went  Into  this 
matter  carefully,  and  their  conclusions 
are  found  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. They  mention  mainly  three  points: 
Fii-st,  tlie  United  States  has  vital  inter- 
ests in  the  Indian  Ocean;  second,  the  So- 
viet presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
grown  steadily;  third,  the  construction 
of  modest  logistical  facilities  at  Diego 
Garcia  is  a  pradent  action.  That  is  a 
result  of  hearings  about  which  I  have 
told  the  Senate. 

Senator  Bartxktt  went  over  thei'e  and 
saw  the  situation.  He  came  back  and  rec- 
ommended strongly  that  we  go  fonvard 
on  Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  not  use  aU  of  it. 
My  Intention  is  just  to  review  two  points. 

First.  If  this  resolution  of  disapproval 
is  agreed  to,  it  will  kill  and  cancel  money, 
heretofore  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated— the  first  half  of  these  funds — and 
that  will  be  all  for  this  year. 

Second,  I  have  here  the  evaluation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  reviewed  all  the  military  and  foreign 
policy  implications  and  certifies  that  the 
construction  there  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  there  In 
Diego  Garcia  Just  60,000  barrels  of  fuel 
for  aircraft.  How  much  do  we  have  for 
vessels?  Not  one  barrel.  Where  are  they 
going  to  get  it  If  they  need  it?  Should 
they  have  to  go  around  and  buy  It  wher- 
ever they  can?  Does  that  make  sense? 

What  is  the  other  choice?  Go  3,500 
miles.  I  have  been  saying  3,500;  It  Is  3,560 
miles.  They  would  have  to  go  to  Sublc 
Bay,  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  would 
take  8  days  for  the  oil  tanker  to  get  to 
Diego  Garcia. 

We  have  talked  about  It,  the  President 
has  considered  it,  and  time  has  passed- 
Thlngs  are  mo\ing  on  the  other  side. 


What  are  we  going  to  do?  Do  we  think 
the  President  can  turn  around  In  3  weeks 
or  something  like  that  and  get  any  kind 
of  agreement  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
Ocean?  For  years,  we  have  had  these 
arms  reduction  talks  and  have  made  Just 
a  little  headway.  We  need  not  think  we 
are  going  to  get  something  out  of  them 
quickly  in  this  Indian  Ocean  matter. 

Time  has  run  out  for  us — and  my  time, 
too.  Mr.  President. 

.^Dr.iTiorr.^i.  st-^temfnis  on  sfn'.^tf 

RESOLtmON    160 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  we  are 
debating  another  major  issue  regarding 
this  countrj-'s  defense  policy.  The  deci- 
sion we  make  today  will  have  a  profound 
impact  upon  the  future  of  our  foreign 
poUcy  and  the  size  of  defense  expendi- 
tiu-cs  in  years  to  come. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  depth  of  dis- 
cussion on  this  Issue  as  I  was  heartened 
by  the  wide-ranging  debate  we  had  on 
the  whole  specti-um  of  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  issue  tliis  past  June.  Regard- 
less, of  what  decisions  have.been  and  will 
be  made,  it  is  encouraging  that  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  and  of  the  public  has 
been  focused  on  the  difflcult  choices 
which  confront  the  Nation.  If  there  was 
anj"  lesson  Ui  our  experience  in  South- 
east Asia,  it  was  that  such  choices  must 
be  made  critically  and  thoughtfully  for 
they  can  carry  immense  consequences. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  believe  that  we  should 
make  everj'  effort  to  keep  the  Indian 
Ocean  free  from  the  dangers  of  United 
States-Soviet  military  competition  which 
expansion  of  om'  facilities  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia would  guarantee.  Each  year  since 
1971.  tlie  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly has  urged  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
be  a  "zone  of  peate."  The  littoral  nations 
of  that  area,  including  such  steadfast 
allies  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  have 
opposed  the  establishment  of  foreign 
military"  bases  and  great  power  rivalry 
in  the  region.  It  would  be  most  mifor- 
tunate  if  we  were  to  upset  the  balance 
which  now  exists. 

At  present,  tlie  United  States  has  the 
capability  of  shov.-ing  the  flag  and  de- 
ploying large  naval  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  have  access  to  the  ports  of  18 
Indian  Ocean  nations.  There  Is  at  this 
time  no  real  danger  to  U.S.  Interests  In 
the  area  due  to  Soviet  deployments. 
France  has  a  greater  number  of  ships 
permanently  stationed  in  tlie  Indian 
Ocean  than  any  other  nation. 

Much  talk  in  recent  weeks  has  cen- 
tered aiound  Soviet  activities  in  SomaUa. 
Unfortunatelj',  these  activities  have  not 
been  put  in  proper  perspective.  Con- 
struction at  the  present  level  does  not, 
as  some  have  stated,  upset  the  s'.,rateglc 
balance  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  indi- 
cate, rather,  a  greater  Soviet  Interest  In 
the  area  and  a  disquieting  potential  for 
growth. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
should  now  seek  to  match  the  Soviet 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  and  add  fuel 
to  Indian  Ocean  anns  race.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  should  not 

The  Director  of  the  CIA,  William  Colby 
testified  last  year  that  Soviet  actions  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  have  been  "highly  re- 
sponsive" to  UJ3.  activity  In  that  area. 
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This  underscoi-es  quite  cleajly 
that  expansions  of  facilities 
Garcia  will  insure  that  the 
growth  demonsti-ated  by  pi-^sent 
ties  in  Somalia  shall  be 
that  growth  will  become  a  r 
indicates  that  restraint  on 
lead  also  to  Soviet  restraint, 

In  my  opinion,  the  reasonable 
Ls  to  follow  last  years  directive 
Armed  Services  Committee 
the  possibilities  of  reachiii^ 
ment  with  the  U.S.S.R 
ties  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  If 
any  substantive  basis,  such 
should  not  be  out  of  react  i 
should  be  quite  attainable. 

The  fruits  of  mutual  res 
be  great.  First,  it  would  enable 
centi-ate  our  naval  resom* 
where  needs  are  much 
such  as  the  Mediterranear . 
would  reduce  the  risks  tlia' 
States  would  get  drawn  into 
conflicts  in  this  remote  ar;a 
mutual  limitations  of  militai'y 
would  aid  us  in  maintainli^g 
relations  with  our  friend.^ 
who  oppose  any  kind  of 
finally,  and  most  importantly 
eliminate  the  need  to  maint  lin 
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ocean  navy. 

The  Brookings   Institutioh 
that  it  wo\ild  cost  an 
Hon  per  year  in  operating 
tain  a  permanently  deployed 
force  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
we  would  have  to  build  to 
presence  would  cost  from  if> 
When  we  are  sti-uggling  to 
of  our  people  in  the  fields  oi 
education,  when  we  are 
the  biurdens  of  8^i  million 
Americans,  we  should  not 
such  a  castly  course  imless  it 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the 
ment's  total  request  for  $10( 
expansion  of  facilities  on 
represents  only  the  tip  of 
when  one  considers  the  total 
economic  costs  of  expanding 
ties  on  the  island.  I  believe 
tlve  that  the  Senate 
posed  expenditures.  Rather 
ing  our  facilities  in  the 
now,  the  United  States 
serious  effort  to  negotiate 
stralnt  with  the  Soviet 
Soviets  will  not  agree  to 
and  it  becomes  clear  that 
major  buildup  in  the  ocean, 
consider  the  issue  of  Diego 
year. 

There  is  no  urgent  need  to 
stead,  let  us  make  it  clear 
that  if  the  Indian  Ocean 
center  for  a  new  arms  race 
superpowers,  the  Soviet 
United  States,  will  be  to 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr. 
ciate  myself  with  the  varioug 
my  Senate  colleagues,  who 
against  Senate  Resolution  16i  i 

What  is  at  stake  here  is 
cem  to  the  United  States 
world  allies.  Diego  Garcia 
strategic    position    within 
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Ocean.  Through  that  ocean  i-un  tlie  oil 
routes  from  uie  Persian  Gulf  to  Western 
Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  At 
present,  85  percent  of  Japan's  oil  require- 
ments and  75  percent  of  those  of  West- 
era  Europe  must  be  imported  from  the 
Middle  East.  Should' either  the  Middle 
Eastern  sources  of  oil  or  the  shipping 
routes  themselves  be  disrupted,  the  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  free  world  would 
be  faced  with  a  most  difficult  situation. 

The  Soviet  Union's  naval  strength  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  tlie  Indian 
Ocean,  makes  the  potential  for  such  dis- 
ruption very  great.  As  a  counter  to  these 
forces,  the  United  States  operates  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  oc- 
raint  would    casional  naval  task  forces  in  the  Indian 
us  to  con-     Ocean.  These  latter  forces  must  be  sup- 
in  areas    pliec  by  either  local  sources  of  fuel  or  by 
re  pressing,     tankers  based  out  of  U.S.  facilities  at 
Second,  it    Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  over  4,000 
the  United    mile.saway. 

some  futui'e        Even  if  we  retain  our  base  at  Subic 

Further,    Bay  during  times  of  grave  international 

activity    crisis,  this  would  be  a  vei-y  long  and 

favorable    perilous  supply  route.  During  such  times 

the  region     local  supplies  might  well  be  lacking.  On 

buildup.  And    tlie  otlier  hand,  additional  fuel  storage 

it  would    capability  at  Diego  Garcia  would  permit 

a  three-     a  normal  carrier  task  force  to  operate 

for  about  30  days  independent  of  other 

sources  of  supply. 

There  may  be  thase  who  ;\ould  take 
the  position  that  the  Soviet  naval  forces 
either  would  not,  or  could  not,  inteilere 
with  our  control  of  these  vital  sea  lanes. 
The  facts,  however,  should  dispel  this 
notion. 

In  today's  Washington  Po.-t.  there  is 
a  lengthy  article  by  George  C.  Wilson 
ba.sed  upon  an  interview  with  retired 
Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt.  In  tliat  article. 
Admiral  Zumwalt  is  reported  as  saying 
that  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Navy  had 
the  upper  hand  during  the  1973  October 
war.  According  to  Admiral  Zumwalt,  the 
Soviets  sent  us  a  "savage"  ultimatum  and 
the  United  States  had  to  back  down  be- 
cause our  ships  were  outniunbered  98  to 
65  and  furthermore,  our  carriei-s  would 
have  come  under  air  attacks  from  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Since  the  October  war.  the  Soviets 
have  taken  steps  to  expand  theii-  naval 
capabilities  in  Berbera,  Somalia.  This 
facility,  along  with  their  one  at  Aden, 
will  give  the  Soviets  tiie  abiUty  to  control 
the  eastern  approaches  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediter- 
i-anean  Sea.  Such  control  could  spell  dis- 
aster to  the  free  world. 

Thus,  the  proposed  expansion  of  U.S. 
facilities  at  Diego  Garcia,  at  a  rather 
minor  cost.  Is  crucial  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power,  not  just  in 
tills  ai*ea,  but  because  of  the  far-reach- 
ing importance  of  the  oil  routes,  through- 
out tlie  world. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  approach 

tlie  subject  in  a  little  different  light  and 

viewpoint.  Fi-om  the  viewpoint  of  the 

commitment  of   the  United  States  to 

maintain   naval   forces   in   the   Indian 

vital  con-    Ocean  on  a  regular  basis  as  an  integral 

our  free     part  of  our  national  policy.  That  is  a  wise 

occupies  a    policy.  It  Is  highly  desirable.  It  subserves 

■Jne   Indian    and  secures  our  national  interests. 
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Whether  or  not  the  United  States  goes 
forward  with  the  Diego  Gai-cia  facility, 
that  naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
will  go  forward.  It  will  and  should  con- 
tinue. 

With  this  in  mind,  tlie  query  arises: 
How  can  that  policy  be  best  and  most 
meaningfully  executed?  Shall  it  be  first, 
with  the  programed  facilities  and  im- 
provements; or  second,  without  them  and 
on  the  basis  heretofore  utilized? 

Logistic  strains  on  the  Navy  would  be 
greatly  eased  if  it  could  rely  on  support 
and  refueling  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia. 
The  operation  would  be  more  efficient.  It 
would  be  more  economical.  It  would  be 
more  effective  for  its  declared  purposes. 

What  is  needed  in  order  to  continue 
the  capability  of  maintaining  tliat  naval 
presence?  The  essence  is  logistical  sup- 
port. Such  items  a.s,  first,  supply  of  all 
kinds:  fuel,  food,  parts  for  machinery, 
weapons,  and  equipment;  second,  up- 
keep— maintenance  of  all  kinds  and  re- 
pair services  are  very  important  and 
should  be  as  close  to  the  area  of  patrol 
as  possible;  third,  to  host  and  service  the 
patrol  au-craft  which  provide  air  sui-veil- 
lance  support  to  our  sliips;  and  fourth, 
port  facilities  for  large  ships  as  well  as 
le.sser  ones,  for  .submarines,  and  for  air- 
craft attached  to  the  mission. 

Chief  item  of  supply  i.s  fuel.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  at  present  dependence  in 
that  part  of  the  woild,  is  on  local  sounes, 
or  upon  a  chain  of  tankers  stretching  over 
4,000  miles  to  the  Philippines.  As  an  in- 
dication as  to  what  the  tanker  chain  in- 
volves, consider  these  points:  When  the 
can-ier  Hancock  was  sent  uito  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  the  1973  October  war  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st,  it  took  thi-ee  tankers 
and  two  supply  ships  from  the  Western 
Pacific  to  support  the  caiTier  task  force. 

Similarly,  the  supply  route  now  exist- 
ing is  highly  expensive  and  wasteful,  in 
addition  to  the  undue,  potential  hazards 
of  that  type  of  logistical  arrangement. 
Such  strains  would  be  greatly  eased  if 
reliance  for  support  for  refueling  activi- 
ties would  be  accorded  by  facilities  for 
storage  ui  Diego  Garcia.  Hence,  the  re- 
quest for  fuel  storage  capacity  for  ships 
as  well  as  for  aviation  fuel. 

Such  storage  capacity  would  make  for 
greater  certainty,  stability,  and  reliabil- 
ity. It  would  inti-oduce  substantial  econ- 
omies as  well  as  greater  flexibility. 

Similar  advantages  would  accrue  in 
other  forms  of  supply,  as  well  as  in 
.services. 

The  requested  facilities  would  make 
available:  First,  limited  in-port  upkeep 
for  ships  winch  can  now  be  afforded  such 
ser\'ices  only  by  way  of  the  long  voyage 
to  the  Philippines  and  back  again;  sec- 
ond, periodic  repair  services;  third,  stor- 
age for  critical  supplies  otlier  than  fuel, 
such  as  food,  repair  pari-s,  ammunition — 
antisubmarine  warfare  and  other  ord- 
nance, and  contingency  mmiitions; 
fourtli,  servlcuig  of  pati-ol  aircraft  which 
provides  surveUlance  support  for  our 
sliips  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Ill  each  of  these  uistances  and  in  their 
totality,  the  advantages  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  requested  program  will  con- 
stitute a  vast  Improvement  in  tlie  main- 
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tenance  of  those  naval  forces  which  are 
ccHisidered  as  a  must;  that  Is  to  say,  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  fashion  In 
which  it  is  presently  utilized. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  my  original 
proposition:  A  national  policy  which 
mcludes  a  commitment  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  navy  forces  in  the  Indian 
0:!ean.  The  question  then  is:  How  can 
that  policy  and  commitment  be  best 
achieved. 

The  answer  is  that  the  present  meth- 
ods are  not  efficient,  nor  are  they  eco- 
nomical. In  fact,  they  are  costly  and 
wasteful.  Present  methods  do  not  instUl 
that  respect  and  that  reg.  .d  for  the  mis- 
sion of  such  presence  to  which  it  Is  en- 
titled. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  complete  the 
installation  and  the  improvement  of  the 
facilities  which  the  President  has  cer- 
tified as  "essential  to  the  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  States." 

Th-t  completition  does  not  constitute 
a  significant  increase  hi  military  pres- 
ence. It  does  not  signify  our  intent  to 
deploy  additional  forces. 

But  it  does  signify  our  interest  In 
freedom  of  tlie  seas  and  of  the  air  lanes 
above  them.  Also  that  re  have  an  Inter- 
est In  protecting  the  vital  air  and  sea 
lanes  of  communication. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  would  clearly 
indicate  that  along  with  oiu:  commit- 
ment of  a  naval  presence,  there  would 
be  a  sturdy  and  meaningful  assurance 
that  we  are  able  to  have  and  maintain 
the  capacity  to  respond  where  ever  and 
whenever  our  national  Interests  are 
cliallenged. 

The  resolution  should  not  be  agi'eed 
to.  The  Improvements  should  go  for- 
ward according  to  the  planned  program. 
In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  this  observation: 

Certainly  all  of  us  would  prefer  that 
there  be  no  Soviet  naval  buildup  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  then  we  would  not  need 
additional  facilities  of  our  own;  but  who 
can  say  with  certainty  that  the  Soviets, 
in  the  absence  of  a  strong  U.S.  capability, 
would  cmb  their  liistoric  adventurism 
and  exercise  self-resti'aint?  On  tlie  con- 
trary, during  their  naval  exercise  in 
April  of  this  year,  tlie  number  of  Soviet 
ships  In  the  Indian  Ocean  was  doubled. 
The  northern  Arabian  Sea,  the  cross- 
roads of  the  tanker  lanes  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  was  the  center  of  their  activ- 
ity. This  exercise  was  supported  by  long- 
range  aircraft  operating  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Additionally,  maritime  patrol  air- 
craft from  Soviet  air  bases  in  Somalia 
took  part. 

This  exercise  clearly  demonstrates  tlie 
Soviet  imderstandlng  of  and  capability 
to  disrupt  these  vital  sea  lanes.  Not  to 
respond  to  this  danger  by  providing  for 
additional  U.S.  capabfiities  at  Diego 
Garcia  could  be  a  mistake  of  potentially 
disastrous  dimensions. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  history  will  one 
day  show  that  these  fears  were  unwar- 
ranted, that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  able  to  achieve  a  true 
"detente,"  that  the  world  became  peace- 
ful and  secure,  and  that  this  relatively 
inexpensive  expansion  of  these  facilities 
v.as  unnecessary.  Nothing  would  please 


me  more.  In  the  absence  of  such  evi- 
dence, however,  we  must  go  ahea«i  with 
the  expansion  of  our  Diego  Garcia  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  allow  the  Soviets  the 
opportunity  to,  in  effect,  take  over  one 
of  the  world's  most  vital  areas.  To  do  so 
could  lead  to  a  profound  and  disastrous 
shifting  of  power  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mi-.  President.  Diego 
Garcia,  a  tiny  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  has  been  one  of  the  Imiwrtant 
policy  problems  facing  the  Congress  for 
several  years.  The  issue  of  Diego  Garcia 
relates  directly  to  the  larger  Issue  of 
American  infiuence  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  what  our  policy  should  be  in  this 
respect.  Recent  events  lead  me  to  be- 
heve  that  this  little  Island  also  wIU  be 
the  focal  point  in  the  argument  over 
whether  this  Natic«i  means  to  ccmtinue 
its  roll  as  a  maritime  power  mimatched 
on  the  seas.  It  is  time  the  Congress  met 
tlie  issue  head-on  and  settled  the  argu- 
ment permanently  in  favor  of  a  strong 
and  strategically  viable  fleet. 

Just  what  Is  the  importance  of  Diego 
Garcia  ui  this  Issue? 

As  early  as  November  1973,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  hidicated  that  the 
United  States  was  heading  toward  a 
policy  of  more  frequent  fleet  deployment 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Shortly  after  that 
statement  by  Secretary  Schlesinger,  the 
carriers  Hancock  and  Oriskany  led  a 
task  foi'ce  Into  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
action  came  right  after  the  "Yom  Kip- 
pur"  war  of  October  1973  and  empha- 
sized just  how  critical  the  United  States 
considered  the  Persian  Gulf  resources 
to  be  to  this  Nation  and  to  our  allies. 
Our  naval  task  force  reiterated  our  de- 
sire for  security  and  stabiUty  in  the 
area,  and  it  reflected  our  growing  con- 
cern over  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
Soviet  naval  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  Its  great  potential  for  po- 
litical erosion  and  pressure  throughout 
tliat  comer  of  the  world. 

We  have  been  operating  in  tills  man- 
ner in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  a  periodic 
basis,  ever  since  World  War  II,  and  for 
good  reason.  Our  purpose  has  always 
been  to  give  visible  evidence  of  the  U.S. 
interest  in  and  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  countries  In  the  area  and 
to  remind  our  friends  of  the  support  that 
the  United  States  will  provide  to  deter 
aggressive  measures  by  neighbors  or 
foreign  powers,  and  In  this  fashion  to 
promote!  stabiUty  In  an  area  of  new  and 
rapidly  evolving  nations. 

Most  certainly,  there  Is  nothing  new 
about  the  U.S.  interest  in  the  countries 
surrounding  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  have  had  commercial  and 
financial  interests  of  long-standing  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  area,  and  clearly  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  Its  con- 
tinual sympathetic  concern  for  the 
evolution  of  many  of  these  coimtries 
from  colonial  status  into  modern  nation 
states.  The  record  of  oiu-  aid  programs 
and  diplomacy  makes  quite  clear  that  we 
have  sought  stability  and  peaceful  so- 
lutions to  the  many  complex  problems 
Uiat  have  arisen  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
area. 

To  this  nomial  concern  for  stability 
and  peace  In  the  area,  Mr.  President, 


there  has  been  added  an  extra  dimen- 
sion to  the  policy  question  of  whether  our 
Na\7  should  continue  to  operate  freely 
In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

One  of  our  most  important  Interests 
involves  the  energj*  resources  concen- 
trated in  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  coimtries.  These  energy  re- 
sources are  important  not  only  to  us  but 
also  to  oiu:  allies  and  economic  partners 
of  western  Europe  and  Japan.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  OPEC  cartel  and  the  con- 
suming nations  can  agree  on  a  price  for 
energy,  we  must  be  assuied  of  open  sea- 
lanes  on  which  to  transport  this  oil  and 
gas.  Despite  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Indian  Ocean  will  continue  to 
be  significant  in  the  transportation  of  oil. 
The  Suez  Canal  is  presently  too  narrow 
and  shallow  to  handle  an  estimated  70  to 
80  percent  of  the  tankers  presently  sail- 
ing these  routes,  and  will  require  7  to  10 
years  to  widen  and  deepen  the  Canal  to 
permit  handling  this  traffic. 

Clearly,  keeping  tlie  sealanes  open  to 
guard  and  protect  our  vital  lifeline  to  the 
energy  resoiu-ces  of  the  Persian  Gulf  hi- 
volves  a  highly  mobile  and  well -sup- 
ported fleet,  a  fleet  sustained  logistlcally 
by  a  built-up  and  well-equipped  port  of 
call. 

The  Soviets  are  developing  such  a  port 
at  Berbera,  Somalia.  Berbera  is  situated 
on  the  north  coast  of  Somalia  on  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
near  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  port  has  a  natural  harbor  1.5 
miles  long  and  about  a  half-mile  wide 
with  depths  of  30  to  60  feet.  It  is  the  So- 
viet Union's  principal  port  of  call  In  the 
area,  and  the  Soviets  keep  chips  there  on 
a  continuous  basis.  They  have  an  auxil- 
iary supply  ship  permanently  based  in 
Berbera  Harbor  which  serves  as  a  bar- 
racks ship  and  repair  shop.  The  Soviets 
also  maintain  a  radio  station  at  Berbera. 
along  with  POL  storage  and  housing.  A 
short  distance  from  Berbera,  they  are 
also  working  on  an  airstrip.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  building  their  base  at  Berbera  since 
1968  in  order  to  service  and  supply  a  large 
fleet.  With  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  a  still  greater  increase  in  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  will 
be  both  possible  and  probable. 

Clearly,  the  Soviets  see  the  need  for 
establishing  a  major  operating  port  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  they  are  doing  so. 
Meanwhile,  the  nearest  U.S.  support 
facility  to  the  Indian  Ocean  Is  Subic  Bay 
in  the  Philippines.  For  a  Navy  task  force 
to  operate  eitlier  In  the  Persian  Gulf  or 
the  Arabian  Sea,  using  Subic  Bay  as  a 
port,  requires  a  10.000-mlle  round  trip  to 
receive  logistic  support.  A  carrier  task 
force  operating  in  the  Arabian  Sea  re- 
quires at  least  four  tankers  shuttling 
back  and  forth  from  U.S.-controlled  stor- 
age at  Subic  Bay.  Because  of  the  distance 
involved,  a  task  force  is  restricted  to  an 
operating  period  of  about  60  days  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

If  we  had  an  operatuig  port  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  such  as  we  propose  at 
Diego  Garcia,  the  round  trip  for  logistic 
support  would  be  reduced  to  just  3.000 
miles.  Only  two  tankers,  instead  of  four, 
would  be  required.  And  the  operating 
time  of  a  ta.sk  force  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
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would  be  increased  from  60  c  ays  to  about 
6  months.  The  longer  ope'ating  cycle 
would  reduce  time  lost  In  tri  nsit,  peimit 
maintenance  of  a  continilng  carrier 
presence  and  would  mean  fi  ir  less  down 
time  for  7th  Fleet  ships  opei  ating  in  the 
western  Pacific. 

The  logic,  therefore,  ol  upgrading 
Diego  Garcia  seems  plain  to  me  in  tenns 
of  increasing  our  effectivenei  s  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  cutting  our  costs  in  the 
process.  But  there  is  anothe  •  considera- 
tion which,  I  am  sm*e,  my  co  lleagues  can 
appreciate  and  which  they  hi  ive  no  doubt 
considered.  That  consideration,  frankly, 
has  to  do  with  changing  v  orld  condi- 
tions and  how  we  shall  adjust  to  them. 

We  no  longer  automaticj  Uy  call  the 
tune  in  the  western  Pacific  ( r  Southeast 
Asia.  Our  holdings  and  oxr  interests 
there  no  longer  are  automatically  as- 
sured. Vietnam  and  Caraboiia  are  lost 
to  American  influence.  Thai  and  has  in- 
vited us  to  leave.  There  ar;  rtmiblings 
that  we  may  even  have  to  give  up  our 
large  base  at  Subic  Bay.  Thei  e  is  no  hope 
that  Indonesia  will  allow  ui  to  develop 
a  large  naval  base  there. 

I  thlnlc  this  consideration  makes  an 
upgrading  on  Diego  Gai-cia  imperative. 
We  know  that  our  national  i  aterests  will 
dictate  the  operation  of  naial  forces  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  In  the  wei  tem  Pacific 
and  the  South  China  Sea.  Lo  ric  indicates 
we  will  continue  to  send  nai  al  forces  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  wheneve;*  necessaiy, 
whether  we  have  facilitie;  on  Diego 
Garcia  or  not.  I  woiild  thins  that  pru- 
dent planning  dictates  that  we  be  able 
to  support  these  forces  in  tie  most  m- 
tlonal  and  economic  mam  er  possible. 
The  requested  facilities  for  I  »iego  Garcia 
will  serve  this  purpose. 

I  know  all  about  the  argum  ents  against 
Diego  Garcia.  There  are  tliuse  who  say 
the  United  States  has  no  bu  siness  behig 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  counter  that  ar- 
gument by  saying  that  Am(rica  cannot 
neglect  that  area  of  the  wor  d  any  more 
than  it  can  ignore  any  other  place  on 
the  globe.  Our  Interests  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  ai-e  directly  linked  vlth  our  in- 
terests in  Europe  and  Asii,,  with  our 
interest  in  uninterrupted  en«  rgy  imports 
and  with  our  fundamental  interest  in 
maintaining  worldwide  stability. 

In  April  1974.  Admiral  Zutawalt,  tlien 
chief  of  naval  operations,  lad  this  to 
say  about  our  role  in  the  Ini  Han  Ocean: 

In  tlie  Judgment  of  many  cbservefs,  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  become  an  i  rea  with  the 
potential  to  produce  major  eb  fts  in  global 
power  balance  over  the  next  d>cade.  It  fol- 
lows that  we  must  have  the  ab  lity  to  influ- 
ence events  in  that  area  and  tiie  capability 
to  deploy  our  military  power  In  the  region  Is 
an  essential  element  of  such  Ini  luence.  That, 
In  my  Judgment,  la  the  crux  o  r  the  ration- 
ale for  what  we  are  planning  t^  do  r.t  Diego 
Garcia. 
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Wliat,  exactly,  ar'»  we 
at  Diego  Garcia?  We  are 
claim,  establishing,  for  the 
U.S.  naval  facility  in  the 
We  have  been  operating,  in 
at  Diego  Garcia  for  some 
propose  to  do  now  is  upgi 
ties  there.  Specifically,  the 
to  enlarge  the  anchorage 
lagoon  in  order  that  ships 
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safety.  Riel  storage  capacity  will  be  In- 
creased. The  existing  8,000-foot  rimway 
will  be  lengthened  to  12,000  feet.  The 
airfield  ramp  area  will  be  increased,  ad- 
ditional personnel  quarters  will  be  built 
and  our  existing  communications  facili- 
ties will  be  improved. 

These  improvements  do  not  imply  a 
new  role  for  our  naval  forces  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  nor  do  they  mean  that  addi- 
tional naval  forces  will  be  required  or 
stationed  there.  But  they  will  give  us  the 
capability  for  this,  and  they  will  save  us 
money  in  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  efTorts  to 
make  necessary  improvements  to  tiie 
facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  in  order  that 
our  ships  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
will  be  able  to  receive  fuel  and  supplies 
in  an  economical  manner.  The  building 
of  these  facilities  is  a  matter  of  saving 
money  and  of  "keeping  our  powder  dry." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
evei-yone  in  the  Senate  favoi-s  a  strong 
defense  establisliment  for  this  country. 
There  i.s  overwhelming  support  for  every 
progi"am  necessai-y  to  insm'e  the  defense 
of  this  Nation  and  to  give  credibility  to 
our  worldwide  responsibilities.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  so  concerned 
about  defense  that  we  are  ready  to  sara 
tion  each  and  every  new  opportunity  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars  on  new  mili- 
tary and  naval  programs. 

The  proposed  Diego  Garcia  naval  base 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  an  example  of  a 
step  which  has  implications  going  far 
beyond  those  appearing  on  the  surface. 
This  is  no  small  step  made  to  shorten 
refueling  lines.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the' 
beginning  of  a  struggle  for  naval  su- 
premacy in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Is  this  new  stage  of  the  arms  race 
really  necessary?  Or  is  it  possible  that 
through  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  our 
two  nations  might  come  to  an  under- 
standing that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
neither  to  get  into  yet  another  contest 
involving  perhaps  $5  to  $8  billion  in  pro- 
ciu-ement  funds  and  something  ap- 
proaching a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  op- 
erating costs? 

However  remote  a  treaty  covering 
the  Indian  Ocean  might  seem  at  this 
moment,  there  have  been  developments 
involving  our  two  countries  in  recent 
years  which  also  seemed  unlikely  only  a 
short  time  before. 

But  whetlier  a  treaty  can  be  reached  or 
not,  the  case  here  and  now  for  a  naval 
base  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  not  convinc- 
ing. The  arguments  for  it  appear  to  be 
far  more  those  of  convenience  tlian 
necessity. 

Should  American  defense  policy  be 
based  on  convenience? 

Is  It  really  in  oiu-  best  interests  to  risk 
an  expensive  new  round  In  the  arms  race 
simply  to  make  it  easier  and  cheaper  to 
opei-ate  our  naval  forces  in  tliat  area? 

And  what  saving  is  there  if  having  a 
base  there  will  produce  new  demands 
from  the  Navy  for  more  earners,  more 
escort  ships  and  all  the  rest? 

Mr.  President,  in  place  of  this  new  in- 
vestment In  naval  stalemate  I  believe  we 
must  bend  our  best  efforts  to  Invest  In 
more  constructive  ways  In  the  future  of 
this  part  of  ilie  world.  Tlie  litile  nation 


of  Somalia,  which  finds  itself  suddenly 
a  pawn  in  a  power  sti-uggle  between  tlie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
needs  help  in  finding  a  future  for  itself 
outside  the  Soviet  orbit.  The  die  is  not 
yet  cast  there  or  anywhere  else  in  tlie 
south  of  Africa.  With  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight the  United  States  can  yet  win  that 
fight.  But  building  naval  bases  and  get- 
ting caught  up  in  a  struggle  for  naval 
supremacy  will  contribute  little  toward 
this  kind  of  goal.  f 

Eventually,  I  concede  we  may  have  to 
do  this.  There  may  be  reasons  why  we 
cannot  escape  such  a  struggle.  Yet  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  Navy  and 
its  proponents  in  the  Congress.  I  have  yet 
to  see  such  proof. 

Until  a  real  effort  has  been  made  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  In- 
dian Ocean  deployments  and  until  a  con- 
vincing case  can  be  made  that  the  Diego 
Garcia  naval  base  Is  a  necessity  and  not 
just  a  convenience  I  shall  continue  to 
oppose  this  new  adveniu^e  in  bruiksman- 
ship. 

I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 160  disapproving  construction  of 
the  proposed  naval  base.  I  commend  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Senator 
Mansfield,  for  introducing  it.  I  intend  to 
icpte  for  the  resolution  and  urge  my  col- 
l«»g«es  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  our  iniUtary  facilities  on  Diego 
Garcia. 

This  small  island— located  m  tlie 
Indian  Ocean,  near  both  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  about  midway  be- 
tween Africa,  South  Asia  and  Southeast 
Asia — may  indeed  be  one  of  the  most 
strategically  situated  of  all  our  military 
facilities  throughout  the  world.  The  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  are  critically 
important  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, not  only  because  of  Middle  East 
oil  but  also  because  of  the  key  air  and 
sea  lanes  running  through  it.  And  tlie 
United  States  is  not  alone  in  having  a 
critical  interest  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  our 
allies  in  NATO  and  Japan  have  an  in- 
terest that  goes  just  as  deep. 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  tlie 
Soviet  Union  too  has  a  deep  interest  in 
the  region  and  intends  to  undertake  a 
sizable  buildup  of  its  naval  forces  there. 
The  recent  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
will  substantially  enhance  the  ability  of 
Russia  to  support  and  reinforce  Its  units 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  present  tlie 
Soviets  have  at  least  fom'teen  naval  fa- 
cilities In  the  West  Indian  Ocean,  the 
most  important  being  at  Berbera,  So- 
malia. The  United  States  has  no  facility 
comparable  to  these  bases  in  this  entire 
i-egion,  the  closest  similar  base  being  at 
Subic  Bay  in  the  Pliilippines,  4,000  miles 
away. 

Clearly  then.  Mi-.  President,  we  must 
demonstrate  our  resolve  that  no  outside 
power  will  be  permitted  to  dominate  the 
Persian  Gulf.  We  must  take  steps  to  in- 
sm-e  that  our  interests,  and  those  of  our 
allies,  aie  fully  protected.  Failure  by  tlie 
United  States  to  coimter  Soviet  en- 
croachment In  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
threaten  oar  national  security,  tliereby 
threatening    world    peace    and    world 
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stability.  Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to 
expand  and  strengtlien  the  U.S.  facilities 
on  Diego  Garcia  has  my  support  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  pro- 
posal. 

DIEGO    GAKCIA?    WE    STII.L    HAVE    TIME 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  19,  1975,  Senator  Mansfield  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  160,  disapprov- 
ing Department  of  Defense  construction 
on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia.  After  a 
rliorough  examination  of  the  issue,  the 
S.^nate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
ported that  resolution  adversely.  The 
vote,  as  we  all  know,  was  not  lujanimous 
in  committee.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  as 
it  often  is  on  an  issue  as  complex  and 
important  as  tliis  one,  which  involves 
not  only  military  but  also  diplomatic 
factors. 
Today,  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate,  our 
^  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa,  Sen- 
ator John  Culver,  presented  one  of  the 
most  lucid  and  well-reasoned  expositions 
of  the  various  issues  involved  in  Senate 
Resolution  160.  I  think  that  all  of  us  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
presentation  will  agree  that  he  is  one  of 
tmr  most  articulate  spokesmen  on  na- 
tional security  issues,  and  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  thouglitfulness  and  in- 
sight into  these  issues. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  Soviet  Union  from  June  28  to  July 
'-'.  I  also  would  like  at  this  point  to  thank 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  CuL- 
vi;p.,  for  his  contribution  to  our  delega- 
tion. I  can  attest  personally  to  his  abil- 
ity to  forcefully  and  effectively  discuss 
national  security  issues  with  foreign  offi- 
cials from  the  perspective  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  U.S.  national  security 
interests. 

My  decision  to  support  the  Mansfield 
resolution  was  made  after  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  tlie  background  of  the  De- 
fense request  to  expand  facilities  on 
Diego  Garcia.  In  reaching  this  decision, 
I  reviewed  the  arguments  for  and  against 
ilie  request  and  the  findings  of  the  Sen- 
ate delegation  to  Somalia,  and  discussed 
tlie  Diego  Garcia  project  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  of  disapproval,  I  would  have 
done  so,  in  order  to  make  clear  that  the 
intent  of  the  Senatff'was  not  to  scuttle 
the  project,  but  to  give  us  time  to  enter 
negotiations  and  ti-y  to  prevent  an  arms 
race  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  I  will 
speak  more  of  this  later,  but  first  let  me 
share  with  you  some  of  the  thinking 
which  went  into  my  final  decision. 

BACKCROTJND    ON    DIEGO    GARCIA 

Diego  Garcia  is  an  atoll  in  tlie  Indian 
Ocean  over  which  the  United  Kingdom 
exercises  sovereignty.  Per  two  agreements 
with  the  British  Government — 1966  and 
1972— the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
use  Diego  Garcia  "to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  Governments  for  defense"  and  for 
'a  limited  naval  communications  facil- 
ity." 

Currently,  the  United  States  maintains 
'<  limited  communications  facility  on 
Diego  Garcia.  It  has  an  8,000  foot  run- 
way and  a  dredged  turning  basin  in  the 
lagoon  for  ships.  The  latter  Is  used  by 
■liips  \vhich  provide  logistical  support  of 


the  communications  station.  About  430 
U.S.  persormel  and  20  British  military 
personnel  are  based  in  Diego  Garcia. 

The  Improvements  proposed  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  upgrade  the 
runway  and  lagoon,  develop  an  ammuni- 
tion and  fuel  storage  complex,  and  devel- 
op support  facilities  for  the  personnel 
assigned  to  Diego  Garcia — for  example, 
chapel,  club,  recreational  facilities,  hobby 
shop,  theater,  library.  As  a  result  of 
these  improvements,  C-5A's  and,  in 
emergencies,  B-52"s  would  be  able  to  land 
on  Diego  Garcia  and  aircraft  carriers 
could  dock  in  the  port.  The  U.S'.  per- 
manent presence  on  the  atoll  would  be 
increased  to  600.  Total  cost  of  this  con- 
struction is  $37,802,000. 

An  ad  referendum  agreement  to  per- 
mit this  construction  has  been  reached 
with  the  British.  The  British  will  not  sign 
the  agreement  until  Congress  approves 
the  construction. 

ARGUMENTS     FCiIt     CONSTRUCTION 

Three  arguments  for  improving  U.S. 
facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  were  offered  by 
DOD,  and  those  in  the  Senate  who  sup- 
ported DODs  reque' '  These  were  that 
tlie  expanded  facilitie.  ••  e  necessary: 

First.  To  enable  the  United  States  to 
counter  the  increasing  Soviet  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  area; 

Second.  To  enable  the  United  States 
to  protect  its  vital  interests  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area — access  to  crude  oil  and 
freedom  of  the  seas;  and 

Third.  To  provide  secure  support,  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  to  the  U.S.  forces  in  the 
event  of  contingencies. 

ARGUMENrS    AGAINST    CONSTRDCriON 

Nine  ai-guments  were  advanced  by  op- 
ponents of  the  expansion.  They  were: 

First.  Prior  to  embarking  on  construc- 
tion, we  should  tiT  negotiation.  Despite 
congressional  Interest  in  negotiation- 
expressed  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  at  the  time  that  the  Con- 
gress voted  to  require  Presidential  certi- 
fication of  the  e.ssentlal  need — no  at- 
tempt to  engage  the  Soviets  in  discus- 
sions or  negotiations  for  mutual  restraint 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  were  made. 
Most,  if  not  all.  the  nations  of  the  area 
would  support  mutual  restraint. 

Second.  The  publicly  stated  opinions 
of  the  littoi-al  nations  should  be  respected. 
To  disregard  the  pubUc  statements  of 
leadere  in  the  area  could  create  ill  will 
toward  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  Soviet  presence  in  the 
area,  including  the  reported  facility  at 
Berbera,  is  limited.  It  provides  no  major 
challenge  to  the  American,  French,  and 
British  forces  in  the  area  which  collec- 
tively are  much  stronger  than  Soviet 
forces  in  the  area  and  have  access  to  a 
greater  number  of  ports.  The  French 
alone  have  a  great  number  of  port  facili- 
ties and  a  greater  number  of  ships  per- 
manently deployed  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
than  any  other  power. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  faeihties  at  Ber- 
bera are  not  as  ominous  as  DOD  claims. 
The  Soviet  presence  In  Somalia  repre- 
sents a  potential  threat  in  the  future, 
but  not  a  current  risk  to  U.S.  Interests. 
The  tactical  and  strategic  balance  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  still  favors  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 


Fifth.  The  United  States  has  no  treaty 
obligations  in  the  area.  Since  we  have  no 
obligation  to  consider  deployment  of 
forces  into  the  countries  of  the  region, 
there  is  no  need  to  expand  the  facilities 
on  Diego  Garcia  in  order  to  adequately 
support  a  larger  contingent  of  forces  in 
the  area.  Our  interests  in  maintaining 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  safe  transit  for 
oil  supphes  can  be  served  by  working  in 
concert  with  other  nations. 

Sixth.  While  stability  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  is  important  to  us.  it  is  less 
essential  to  our  security  than  to  the  se- 
curity of  some  of  our  allies. 

We  should  act  in  concert  with  them, 
rather  than  attempt  to  unilaterally  police 
the  area.  It  is  reasonable  to  assiune  that 
France  and  Britain,  which  are  far  more 
dependent  than  the  United  States  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil  and  which  retain  facili- 
ties in  the  area,  would  act  to  protect 
their  access  to  oil  supplies  and  freedom 
of  navigation. 

Seventh.  The  primary  threat  to  United 
States.  French,  and  British  interests  is 
a  cutoff  of  oil  supplies.  This  is  a  threat 
posed  by  Persian  Gulf  nations,  not  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Eighth.  There  is  no  firm  agreement 
with  the  British  on  usage  of  the  facilities 
on  Diego  Garcia.  The  ad  referendum 
agreement  reached  provides  for  iLse  of 
the  facility  for  routine  operations.  The 
British  have  publicly  stated  that  use  of 
the  facilities  other  than  for  routine  pur- 
poses would  "be  a  matter  of  joint  deci- 
sion of  the  two  governments." 

Ninth.  Expansion  of  facilities  on  Diego 
Garcia  would  not  provide  us  with  suffi- 
cient capabilities  to  conduct  major  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 
The  expansion  of  facilities  on  the  island 
is  not  necessary  if  our  only  goal  is  to 
show  the  flag.  If  our  goal  Ls  greater,  this 
and  tlie  associated  costs  of  a  three-ocean 
Navy— $5  to  $8  billion  operating  costs- 
should  be  aclcnowledged. 

OTHER   FINDINGS 

In  addition  to  considering  these  argu- 
ments, I  considered  the  findings  of  the 
Senate  delegation,  led  by  Senator  Bart- 
LETT,  which  visited  Somalia  during  the 
JiUy  4  recess. 

The  members  of  the  group  agreed  that 
the  Soviets  do  have  some  facilities  in 
Somalia — missile  storage  and  communi- 
cations. The  latter  are  definitely  imder 
Soviet  control:  the  former  may  be.  The 
group  also  agreed  that  the  Soviets  have 
access  to  other  facilities — an  airfield  and 
port  facilities.  But,  the  group  members 
differed  in  their  interpretations  of  the 
military  capabilities  and  significance  of 
the  facilities  they  saw.  Some  felt  that  the 
Soviet  military  potential  in  Somalia  is 
significant  and  helps  justify  construction 
on  Diego  Garcia — others  considered  the 
Soviet  potential  less  substantial. 

I  also  discussed  the  need  for  Diego 
Garcia  with  DOD  officials.  They  indi- 
cated that  a  decision  to  permit  the  con- 
struction vvould  not  affect  the  U.S.  ca- 
pabihty  to  deploy  forces  to  the  area  so 
much  as  it  would  the  cost  of  deploying 
the  forces.  Tliis  I  took  as  a  clear  signal 
that  it  is  not  vital  that  we  go  ahead  now 
with  the  expansion  on  Diego  Garcia — 
the  expansion  may  be  important  to  om- 
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Interests,  but  It  Is  not  an  urg  ;nt  priority 
which  should  override  all  ot  ler  consid- 
erations. 

We  discussed  the  possibilitj  es  of  limit- 
ing superpower  military  pres  ;nce  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area.  The  DC>D  ofiSclals 
argued  that,  if  we  were  to  enter  nego- 
tiations to  limit  superpower  military 
presence  now,  without  havirg  first  de- 
cided to  expand  our  facilities  at  Diego 
Garcia,  we  would  be  at  a  dlsa  Ivantage — 
the  Soviets  could  tie  us  up  f  )r  years  in 
negotiations  while  they  expanded  their 
facilities  in  Berbera.  This  arg  ument  has 
some  merit. 

MT    DECISION 

I  reached  my  decision  to  support  the 
Mansfield  resolution  only  af te  r  carefully 
weighing  all  of  the  above  irguments, 
pro  and  con. 

Quite  frankly,  I  share  my  colleagues' 
concern  about  the  potential  im  pact  which 
a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  thi  i  construc- 
tion may  have  on  the  possibllit  es  for  pre- 
venting an  arms  race  in  t  le  Indian 
Ocean  area.  I  would  have  gieatly  pre- 
ferred the  administration  firs ;  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  an  agreement  to  limit 
Soviet  and  United  States  military  pres- 
ence in  the  area.  At  the  sarie  time,  I 
sympathize  with  the  argume:it  that  to 
approve  the  Mansfield  resoludon  might 
encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  string  out 
negotiations.  I  would  have  pr;ferred,  in 
this  situation,  to  amend  the  Mansfield 
resolution  to  delay  for  1  year  the  expan- 
sion of  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  unless 
during  this  period  of  time  tlie  Soviets 
significantly  expanded  their  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  area 
or  the  President  was  able  to  reach  an 
arms  limitation  agreement. 

In  the  first  caise,  we  would  go  ahead 
Immediately  with  the  construction.  In 
the  second,  we  would  forgo  expansion. 
Since  I  was  imable  to  offer  a  [bill  to  do 
this  because  of  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation, I  decided  to  support  the  Mansfield 
resolution  as  the  approach  more  likely 
to  encourage  effective  negotiution  and 
discourage  another  arms  race. 

While  I  was  unable  to  offer  my  bin 
during  the  debate.  I  would  liks  to  share 
It  with  the  Senate  now,  as  an  ( ixjn-esslon 
of  my  sentiments  on  this  Issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copy 
of  the  proposed  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.   — 

A  bin  to  delay  the  ifte  of  funds  t  )r  military 
construction  on  the  Island  of  Dlei  ;o  Oarcla 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  no 
funds  heretofore  authorized  for  thd  construc- 
tion of  any  mUltary  facility  on  the  Island 
of  Diego  Oarcla  may  be  obligates  I  for  such 
purpose — 

(1)  prior  to  September  1.  1976.  unless  the 
President  determlnss  and  notifies  the  Con- 
gress In  writing  that  the  Soviet  Union  has, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thli ;  Act,  con- 
tinued to  construct  and  substantially  ex- 
pand military  facilities  In  Somalia,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Persian  Oulf  area, 

(2)  after  September  1.  1976,  unless  the 
President  Is  unsuccessful  In  negotlattng  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1976  to  limit  the  militar  jr  presence 
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of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  160)  to  disapprove  mili- 
tary cbnstiuction  on  Diego  Garcia  island 
iii  the  Indian  Ocean  involves  both  budg- 
etary and  foreign  policy  questions. 

Construction  of  the  proposed  naval  fa- 
cility and  improvements  to  the  air  base 
facilitiy  on  Diego  Garcia  will  cost  $118 
million  over  a  2-year  period.  Included  in 
these  costs  are  military  constniction  of 
$37.8  million,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  $25.3  million,  procurement  of 
$19.7  million  and  military  personnel  costs 
of  $53.2  million. 

The  naval  facility  would  support  a 
carrier  tr.sk  force  operating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  approximately  30  days,  while 
the  air  base  improvements  would  allow 
the  operations  of  fighter  aircraft,  large 
transports  and  aerial  refueling  tankers. 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  R.  Schlesinger  said: 

This  $118  million  base  expansion  Is  a  small 
.insurance  investment  with  regard  to  logisti- 
cal capability. 

Said  Schlesinger: 

We  are  dealing  with  $100  million,  rather 
than  vast  expenditures. 

I  must  correct  the  impression  that  this 
is  an  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  and 
hence  not  a  budget  issue.  Recently,  I 
joined  the  Senate  in  rejecting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  child  nutrition  bill  iYLR. 
4222)  proposed  by  Senator  McGovern 
and  others  to  offer  reduced  price  meals 
imder  the  school  lunch  program  to  stu- 
dents from  families  in  certain  Income 
brackets  just  as  free  meals  are  now  pro- 
vided to  the  neediest  students.  That 
amendment  would  have  cost  only  $200 
million  this  year.  Althougjjl  was  In  sym- 
pathy with  its  purposes,  I  opposed  tiie 
amendment  for  one  reason  only:  It  was 
above  the  budget  targets  we  agreed  to  In 
May,  and  would  have  Increased  the  defi- 
cit. It  is  my  firm  view  that  we  must  apply 
the  same  standards  of  austerity  to  all 
Federal  programs.  In  this  regard,  military 
programs  must  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  sch(X)l  children. 

Mr.  President,  as  matters  stand  today, 
we  face  the  very  real  prospect  that  the 
defense  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bUls  now  making  their  way  through 
the  legislative  process  will  exceed  the 
budget  targets  which  we  all  agreed  to  In 
May,  not  by  $100  mUlIon  or  $200  million, 
but  by  $1  billion  or  $2  billion  or  more.  In 
this  situation.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
irresponsibility  to  dismiss  a  $118  mil- 
lion project  as  of  no  budgetary  signifi- 
cance. 

The  proposed  construction  <m  Diego 
Garcia  should  meet  the  stricte^  test  of 
necessity  If  It  Is  to  win  our  approval  In 
this  time  of  painful  budget  choices.  I 
believe  that  the  proposal  fails  that  test, 
and  I  Intend  to  vote  for  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 160,  in  order  to  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed naval  facility. 

The  foreign  policy  Issue  is  whether 
the  United  States  should  establish  a  per- 
manent naval  base  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  this  time,  as  a  prelude  to  greater  imi- 
lateral  military  involvement  in  that  re- 
gion of  the  world. 


The  interest  of  the  free  world  In  main- 
taining the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  through  the  Indian  Ocean  can- 
not be  doubted,  and  for  this  reason  the 
political  stability  of  the  nations  In  that 
part  of  the  world  should  concern  us. 

The  question  is  whether  building  a 
naval  facility  at  Diego  Garcia  is  the 
right  step  to  take  at  this  time  In  order  to 
protect  these  interests. 

The  present  military  balance  Is  not 
unfavorable  to  the  free  world.  It  is  true 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  gradually 
expanded  its  naval  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  presently  maintains  a  small 
forc6  of  about  nine  warships  In  the  area. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  also  building  a 
naval  facility  at  Berbera,  in  Somalia.  But 
collectively  the  American  and  French 
forces  in  the  area  are  stronger  and  have 
access  to  a  greater  number  of  ports.  And 
the  United  States  periodically  deploys 
large  additional  forces  to  the  area  for 
extended  cruises. 

The  nations  of  the  Indian  Ocean  lit- 
toral— which  includes  some  of  our  closest 
allies — are  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
proposed  U.S.  naval  base  at  Diego  Garcia. 
Even  Australia  has  publicly  expressed  Its 
opposition  to  the  proposed  construction. 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  on 
several  (x;casIons  since  1971,  has  urged 
that  the  Indian  Ocean  be  a  "zone  of 
peace."  In  view  of  these  attitudes.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  our  general  interests  in 
the  area  will  be  served  by  the  proposed 
construction. 

Moreover,  according  to  testimony  last 
year  by  CIA.  Director  William  Colby  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, there  is  a  very  real  prospect  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  match  any  Increase  in 
the  U.S.  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
see  that  this  could  lead  to  a  United 
States-Soviet  naval  arms  race  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  requiring  large  permanent 
fleet  deployments  In  that  area.  The 
Brookings  Institution  has  made  a  con- 
servative estimate  that  an  Indian  Ocean 
fleet,  if  added  to  our  present  naval  de- 
ployments, would  require  $5  to  $8  billion 
in  new  ship  construction  and  $800  mil- 
lion per  year  in  direct  operating  costs. 
Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  recent- 
ly testified  that  the  Navy  has  no  present 
plans  for  expanded  operations  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  But  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  these  positions  have  a  way  of 
changing  over  time.  I  have  do  doubt  that 
if  the  Diego  Garcia  facUlty  Is  approved, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  need  to  sus- 
tain Indian  Ocean  operations  will  be  used 
to  justify  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
Navy  warships. 

Should  the  Soviets  make  a  serious 
move  to  establish  military  dominance  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  we  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  respond.  But  in  view  of  the 
current  absence  of  any  serious  threat,  it 
is  my  judgment  that  there  Is  ample  time 
for  diplomatic  Initiatives  to  avoid  a  naval 
arms  race  in  the  region. 

Last  year  the  Senate  agreed  that  we 
should  not  approve  construction  on 
Diego  Garcia  until  the  President  certi- 
fied in  writing  to  the  Congress  that  he 
had  fully  reevaluated  the  military  and  r 
foreign  policy  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed  lease.  In  Its  report  on  the  fiscal 
1975  military  construction  authorization 
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bill,  the  Senate  Armed  Sei\ ices  Commit- 
tee stipulated  that  the  reevaluation 
.«honld  include  "a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  possibiUty  of  achievuig,  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  mutual  military  restraint 
V  ithout  jeopardizing  U.S.  interests  in  the 
area  of  the  Indian  Ocean." 

But  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Culver  dated 
July  15,  the  State  Department  reports 
tliat  the  administration  has  decided  not 
to  approach  the  Soviets  at  the  present 
time.  In  fact,  the  administration  has  not 
sought  a  Soviet  response  to  any  proposal 
for  arms  limitations  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
since  1971. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  utter 
lack  of  initiative  in  this  question,  and  in 
view  of  the  large  stakes  involved,  I  have 
.ioined  as  cosponsor  oi  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Senators  Kennedy,  Pell, 
and  Cranston  to  S.  1517.  the  omnibus 
foreign  relations  autliorization  bill.  This 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  seek 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
achieve  mutual  limitations  of  naval  and 
other  military  deployments  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  So- 
viets have  no  interest  in  such  a  proposal. 
But  we  should  first  make  the  effort  to 
establish  this  fact.  If  this  diplomatic  ini- 
tiative should  fail  despite  a  good  faith 
effort  by  the  admmistration  to  establisli 
naval  limits  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  still 
do  not  believe  the  only  response  open  to 
the  United  States  Is  a  unilateral  expan- 
sion of  our  own  military  involvement. 
One  avenue  which  would  be  worth  ex- 
ploration in  that  event  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Taft. 

He  has  wisely  noted  that  our  European 
allies  have  a  far  greater  interest  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  than 
does  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
Europeans  have  naval  forces  capable  of 
defending  that  interest.  If  efforts  to 
avoid  an  ai-ms  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
should  fail,  I  believe  ws  then  should  en- 
comage  our  allies  to  take  the  appropriate 
steps  to  defend  their  interests. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  also  support 
another  important  diplomatic  initiative 
recently  recommended  by  Senator  Bart- 
LETT  of  Oklahoma  following  his  visit  to 
Somalia  to  examine  the  Soviet  naval  base 
and  missile  facihty  at  Berbera.  Senator 
Bartlett's  report  indicates  to  me  a  seri- 
ous interest  on  the  part  of  the  Somali 
Government  in  establishing  better  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  possibly  as 
a  countei'welght  to  Soviet  influence  In 
that  coimtry.  I  strongly  endorse  the  Sen-' 
ator's  recoqaneMations  that -the  Presi- 
dent explore  everyxipportunity  to  exploit 
this  diplomatic  opening. 

In  sum.  I  shall  support  S.  160,  to  dis- 
approve military  construction  on  Diego 
Garcia.  I  believe  the  expenditure  of  $118 
million  to  construct  this  naval  facility 
is  not  justified  at  this  time  by  the  na- 
tional interest.  To  undertake  this  mar- 
ginal project  before  exploring  all  diplo- 
matic opportunities  to  hmit  our  naval 
imolvement  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
l>ievent  a  destabilizmg  arms  race  would 
be  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  both  in  terms 
ol  our  budget  priorities  and  in  terms  of 
our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 


Resolution  160  appears  to  overlook  en- 
tirely the  strategic  importance  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  to  the  Free  World.  The  In- 
dian Ocean  constitutes  28  million  square 
miles.  It  is  bordered  by  40  countries  con- 
taining the  world's  richest  known  sup- 
plies of  minerals  and  fuels. 

The  continent  of  Africa,  which  borders 
this  vast  body  of  water,  contains  all  of 
the  world's  53  most  Important  minerals, 
including  34  percent  of  its  bauxite.  23 
percent  of  its  uranium.  60  percent  of  its 
gold,  and  96  percent  of  the  v.orld's  dia- 
monds. Many  of  these  natural  resources 
are  located  in  southern  Africa,  and  are 
vitally  significant  to  the  United  States. 
Zambia  and  Zaire,  for  example,  provide 
the  United  States  with  47  percent  of  its 
cobalt  requirements;  South  Africa  sup- 
plies 24  percent  of  our  chrome  require- 
ments; aiid  Madagascar  provides  22  per- 
cent of  our  graphite. 

Soviet  penetration  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
creates  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  economic  and  military  interests  not 
only  of  the  African  states,  but  to  those 
of  everj-  country  in  the  Free  World.  Since 
1968,  the  Soviets  have  been  quietly  build- 
ing up  their  naval  presence  in  the  Ocean. 
In  addition  to  its  facilities  along  the 
Mediterranean  in  North  Africa,  the  So- 
viet Navy  has  established  naval  facilities 
in  Ethiopia.  Somalia,  Kenya.  Tanzania. 
Mauritius,  Jordan,  North  and  South  Ye- 
men, Aden.  Iraq,  Kuwait.  Iran,  India. 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore.  More 
facilities  may  soon  be  built  in  Madagas- 
car and  even  Mozambique. 

Some  of  these  facilities  are  quite  ex- 
tensive, as  seen  in  Somalia.  In  Aden,  the 
Soviets  have  both  port  and  air  facilities 
at  two  former  British  bases.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
Soviets  also  maintain  several  permanent 
mooring  buoys  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
fleet  anchorages  in  several  locations  near 
the  island  of  Socotra  and  near  the  Cha- 
gos  Archipelago. 

What  is  more,  the  Soivet  Union  has 
also  been  actively  engaged  in  a  progi-am 
of  expanding  many  of  Its  facilities  In  the 
host  countries.  It  has  constructed  a  com- 
munications station  near  Berbera;  it  has 
assisted  in  the  enlargement  of  facilities 
at  the  Ii-aqui  naval  base  at  Umm  Qasr 
and  at  the  Indian  naval  base  at  Vishek- 
hapatnam.  Most  Important,  it  has  built 
a  very  significant  deep  water  port  at  Ber- 
bera in  Somalia. 

The  increased  activity  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  in  this  area  of  the  world  can  also 
be  seen  when  we  examine  the  number  of 
ship  days  accumulated  by  the  Soviet 
Navy  in  recent  years.  In  1968,  according 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  number  was  a  mere  529.  In 
1970  it  climbed  to  1,670.  In  1972,  the 
Soviet  Navy  logged  2,387  ship  days  In 
the  Ocean,  and  in  1973  rose  to  2,487. 
These  figures,  I  might  add,  Involve  only 
combatant  ships  and  do  not  Include  aux- 
iliaiy  and  support  vessels.  In  contrast  to 
Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  liighest  number  of  ship  days 
recorded  by  the  U.S.  Navy  during  tliis 
period  was  1.410  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  iii  my 
mind  that  the  Indian  Ocean  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  Soviet  lake.  The  implications 
of  this  are  far  reachinf  when  we  stop  to 
consider  not  only  the  tremendous  natural 


wealth  of  Africa,  but  the  political  insta- 
bility and  Communist  activity  that  is 
presently  plaguing  so  many  of  the  Afri- 
can countries.  At  this  very  moment,  the 
situation  is  critical  in  Angola;  and  in 
Mozambique  there  is  the  possibiUty  of 
Soviet  control  of  that  Nation's  harbors, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  vital 
deep  water  port  of  Nacala.  If  the  Soviets 
were  to  control  Nacal  and  Diego  Suarez. 
the  important  militarj'  base  that  tlie 
French  are  evacuating,  they  could  effec- 
tively block  the  narrow  Mozambique 
channel  between  Madagascar  and  Mo- 
zambique and  thus  interdict  the  oil  traf- 
fic from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Western 
Europe  and  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

Tlu-ough  control  of  these  strategic 
areas,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  in  a 
position  to  cripple  the  West  economi- 
cally; and  it  would  also  allow  the  Soviets 
to  exploit  any  revolutionary  situations 
tliat  might  develop — and  are  likely  to 
develop — in  the  future. 

Tlie  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Mi-. 
President,  that  even  tlie  development  of 
Diego  Garcia  is  an  inadequate  response 
to  the  Soviet  build-up  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  To  prohibit  the  construction  of 
military  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  is 
therefore  tantamount  to  giving  the  So- 
viets domination  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Parker,  a  very 
knowledgeable  American  black  leader 
who  has  studied  Africa  extensively: 

The  combined  U.S.S.R.  strategy  of  political 
influencing  onshore  and  naval  penetration 
offshore  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  likely,  in  the 
absence  of  decisive  countering  by  the  West- 
ern alliance,  to  be  intensified  in  the  event  of 
a  Portuguese  withdrawal  from  Angola  and, 
in  particular,  Mozambique. 

This  In  turn  would  strengthen  the  Com- 
munist potential  to  Interdict  oil  supplies  and 
mercantile  traffic  in  general  to  and  from 
Western  nations,  and  would  entrench  and 
strengthen  the  prior  presence  of  the  USSR 
along  the  Eastern  seaboard  of  Africa.  Thus 
Soviet  capability  for  exploiting  any  possible 
revolutionary  situations  or  conflict  crises  that 
might  occur  in  the  future  grows  rapidly,  and 
signals  danger  to  the  industrialized  West, 
which  relies  on  the  free  supply  and  passage 
from  one  of  the  world's  richest  known  sources 
of  strategic  minerals. 

Ml'.  President.  I  think  Senators  will  be 
interested  in  a  fine  commentary  on  the 
general  subject  of  our  security  interests 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Western 
Indian  Ocean.  This  commentary  was 
written  by  the  distinguished  author, 
Anthony  Harrigan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Harrigan's  commentary  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  pi  int«d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SFcrniTV   Interests    m   the   Pebsian   Gtrr.r 

and  Western  Indian  Ocean 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan ) 

(Note. — Anthony  Harrigan  is  a  former 
newspaper  editor  and  the  author  of  seven 
books  on  military  and  national  affairs,  in- 
cluding "Defence  Against  Total  Attack"  and 
"A  Guide  to  the  War  in  Vietnam."  He  Is  a 
former  Research  Associate  at  the  Georgetown 
University  Centre  of  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  and  former  Managing  Editor 
of  the  American  Security  Council's  Wash- 
ington Report.  He  has  contributed  widely  to 
professional  military  journals  in  the  United 
States  and  in  allied  countries.  He  has  lee- 
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tured    at    the    U.S.    National    Wi  ir    College, 

South   African   Defence   College    aud    other 

^       academic    Institutions.    Since    19' 0,    he    has 

(       been  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  United 

Iv      States  Industrial  Council.) 

^"'^  Since  the  opening  of  the  twei  tleth  cen- 
tury, the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  0:eans  have 
been  the  primary  theatres  of  hLst  Dry  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Two  world  wars 
and  lesser  conflicts  have  been  fought  on 
those  oceans  and  on  the  conllients  they 
separate.  As  we  approach  the  fli  lal  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century,  howev(  r.  It  Is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  Indlaii  Ocean  Is 
becoming  the  new  arena  of  politl(  al  conflict. 
More  particularly,  one  of  the  ar  ns  of  that 
ocean — the  500-mlle  long  Persian  Gulf— has 
become  a  focus  of  our  strategic  o  jncerns. 

The  vastness  of  ttiis  ocean  region  is  little 
comprehended  by  the  U.S.  publi:.  The  en- 
tire Indian  Ocean  Is  4,000  miles  w:  de  by  4,000 
miles  long.  One  statistic  indicate  i  the  scope 
of  the  naval  security  problems  Involved  in 
thl4  region.  Prom  Durban,  South  Africa  to 
Aden,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Rel  Sea,  Is  a 
distance  of  3,275  miles.  The  e<  la  frontier 
from  Aden  on  the  Arabian  Penin  lul*  to  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  is  more  than  1,200  miles.  The 
Western  Indian  Ocean,  the  area  of  special 
concern  to  the  United  States  and  the  NATO 
countries,  embraces  the  Arabian  Sea — the 
waters  between  Arabia  and  In<  11a — and  a 
vast  stretch  of  ocean  to  the  sout  i  In  which 
are  located  several  major  Island  groups.  It 
has  been  an  ocean  of  destiny  sine !  the  dawn 
of  history,  with  Indians,  Chines »,  Romans, 
Arabs  and  many  other  peoples  t  -ading  and 
waging  war  on  Its  reaches. 

The  sourfe^  of  the  conflict  to4ay  csm  be 
encapsulated  xbi  a  single  word :  o  ;1.  TTie  en- 
ergy needs  orvtbe  industrialize* ,  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  dictate  a  profound 
concern  with  access  to  the  oil  r  (sources  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  (more  than  six'  y  per  cent 
of  the  world's  proven  reserves)  ar  d  with  the 
security  of  the  tanker  routes  tl  trough  the 
Gulf  and  across  the  Western  Inillan  Ocean 
In  time  of  war  or  political  crisis. 

Widespread  concern  with  the  P  irslan  Gulf 
and  Western  Indian  Ocean  dates  from  com- 
paratively recent  times  fn  the  United  States 
and  In  the  NATO  countries.  In  1967.  when 
Great  Britain  began  to  wlthdra'i?  from  Ita 
bastions  east  of  Suez,  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
virtually  a  British  lake.  Britain  nalntalned 
key  control  p>olnts  in  the  Indian  ( >cean  from 
Aden  In  the  west  to  Singapore  ia  the  east. 
But  within  a  year  of  the  British  \  withdrawal, 
which  created  a  power  vacuum,  the  Soviet 
Union  began  to  dispatch  strong  i  aval  forces 
Into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Iraq,  at  thte  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Is  not  a  Soviet  c  llent  state. 
The  Soviets  have  facilities  at  In  Han  ports. 
As  the  results  of  various  agreerients.  they 
have  access  to  ports  In  Aden,  S>malla  and 
Mauritius.  Indeed  almost  all  t  be  control 
points  In  the  Western  Indian  Ocqan — Zanzi- 
bar on  the  East  African  coast,  Soqotra  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  Madagascar,  Ceylon 
(Sri  Lanka)  — are  In  the  hands  of  bowers  hos- 
tile to  the  West.  Of  these  exteni  Ive  British 
strong  points,  only  the  Cape  of  G  X)d  Hope — 
the  "Bastion  of  the  South" — regains  under 
antl-Communlst  Western  control. 

It  was  from  these  shore  and  Island  posi- 
tions that  Great  Britain  dominai  ed  the  In- 
dian Ocean  world.  The  Soviet  Uiilon  Is  well 
on  Its  way  to  controlling  or  Inflvenclng  the 
nations  that  hold  the  majority  or  these  key 
points.  The  only  recent  gain  by  the  West — 
and  It  is  a  very  modest  gain — Is  t  le  develop- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Navy  communications  sta- 
tion on  the  British  Island  of  Diego  Garcia 
south  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  This  small 
station  helps  close  a  gap  In  America's  world- 
wide cconmtmlcatlons  system.  But  in  no 
sense  is  It  a  major  naval  base.  TtMe  8,(X)0  foot 
runway  on  Diego  Garcia  Is  an  element — but 
only  a  single  element — In  the  network  of 
airfields  the  West  needs  bi  orde'  to  deploy 
aerial  might  In  the  region  In  the  event  of  a 


crisis.  Satellites  provide  Intelligence  data, 
but  any  lengthy  Interruption  of  surface 
shipping  or  other  hostile  action  would  re- 
quire deployment  of  tactical  aircraft  appro- 
priate to  the  situation. 

OCR   DEPENDENCE    ON    OIl- 

It  Is  the  danger  of  interrupted  oil  move- 
ments that  gives  concern  In  the  United 
States,  E\>rope  and  Japan.  The  most  vulner- 
able country  Is  Japan.  Almost  ninety  per  cent 
of  its  energy  comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
An  oil  embargo  or  Interruption  of  tanker 
traffic  would  shut  down  Japanese  Industrial 
production  and  plunge  the  world's  third 
strongest  economy  Into  crisis.  While  the 
Japanese  seek  new  oil  sources  In  Indochina 
and  Australia  and  are  pushing  ahead  with 
nuclear  power  plant  construction,  their  de- 
pendence on  the  Persian  Gulf  will  continue 
well  into  the  19808. 

Europe's  dependence  is  almost  as  great. 
Japan  aifl  Europe  together  Import  more  than 
700  million  gallons  of  oil  per  day  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  European  Imports  from  the 
Gulf  are  expected  to  increase  450  per  cent 
over  the  next  decade,  despite  development  of 
the  North  Ses  oil  and  gas  fields  and  French 
advances  in  nuclear  technology.  The  figures 
are  revealing.  Britain  obtains  66.1  per  cent 
of  her  oil  from  the  Gulf  states,  Italy  84.5 
per  cent,  France  51.1  per  cent  and  West 
Germany  62  per  cent.  Australia,  which  gets 
09  per  cent  of  Its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
also  has  a  tremendotts  security  stake  In  the 
area. 

Until  recently,  the  Persian  Gulf  was  not  a 
significant  source  of  energy  for  the  United 
States,  with  only  three  per  cent  coming  from 
that  source.  Over  the  next  five  years,  how- 
ever. Imports  from  the  Gulf  may  account  for 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  VS.  oil  supplies  de- 
spite the  U.S.  goal  of  energy  sufficiency.  The 
dollar  drain  for  these  Persian  Gulf  oil  pur- 
chases already  is  enormous.  A  total  of  $2.1 
billion  was  spent  for  Middle  East  oil  In  1970. 
The  Petroleum  Council  estimates  of  costs 
range  from  $9  biUion  to  (13  bUUon  in  1985. 
This  is  not  surprising,  however.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  the  largest 
consumer  of  petroleum  In  the  world. 

Given  the  projected  size  and  cost  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  oil  Imports,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Gulf  and  the  Western  Indian  Ocean  sud- 
denly have  become  very  significant  areas  to 
the  United  States.  Drew  Mlddleton.  Military 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  said  that 
"Military  planners  expect  that  the  strategic 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  global 
strategy  In  g^eral  will  pivot  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  late  In  this  decade  as  a  result  of  com- 
petition for  the  area's  oil." 

It  already  has  been  a  shock  to  many 
Americans  to  realize  the  extent  of  their 
growing  dependency  on  energy  from  this  re- 
mote, unstable,  and  often  hostile  part  of  the 
world.  Before  long,  the  American  government 
and  people  are  likely  to  find  this  dependency 
intolerable.  The  United  States,  as  a  result, 
should  move  tOiead  on  a  crash  basis  to  de- 
velop Its  domestic  energy  sources — to  expand 
coal  production,  to  Institute  new  coal  gasifi- 
cation methods,  to  open  Arctic  and  offshore 
oil  fields,  to  extract  pU  from  shale  and  sands, 
which  exist  In  vast  quantities  In  North  Amer- 
ica, and  to  accelerate  progress  toward  fast 
breeder  nuclear  reactors  and  the  fusion  proc- 
ess. Faced  by  great  challenges,  the  United 
States  has  shown  the  capacity  to  work  sci- 
entific, engineering  and  economic  miracles. 
In  all  likelihood,  however.  It  will  take  the 
United  States  a  decade  to  augment  Its -do- 
mestic energy  sources  to  the  point  where  it 
need  not  be  vastly  concerned  about  oil  Im- 
ports. In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
will  be  dependent  on  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  is  moved  by  tanker  across  the 
Western  Indian  Ocean. 

In  this  coimectlon.  It  Is  pertinedt  to  note 
the  danger  of  proposals  that  the  United 
States  should  by  Its  own  Investment  policy 


become  dependent  upon  Imports  of  Soviet 
fuels,  as  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Is 
doing.  Such  action  would  give  hostage  to  an 
enemy  for  our  future  behaviour. 

William  F.  Case,  an  oil  expert  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  has 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  "if  events  are  al- 
lowed to  follow  a  natural  course,  the  United 
States  will  almost  certainly  face  an  eight  to 
ten  year  period  beginning  In  1975-77  of  crit- 
ical dependence  on  Middle  East  oil." 

For  Western  Eiirop>e,  the  dependence  may 
last  considerably  longer — until  the  atomic 
fusion  process  Is  perfected  and  working  on 
a  large  scale.  Few  Western  states  are  free 
of  major  worries  with  respect  to  energy. 
Ironically,  one  of  these  is  an  Indian  Ocean 
country  without  any  oil.  As  the  South  Afri- 
can Financial  Gazette  has  pointed  out: 

"South  Africa,  with  its  vast,  readily  avail- 
able coal  reserves,  Is  in  the  vanguard  of  coun- 
tries determined  to  be  self-sufficient  In  its 
energy  resources,  and  can  regard  the  present 
situation  with  a  degree  of  equanimity  .  .  . 
In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  its  oil  from  coal 
production  know-how  and  huge  coad  and  ura- 
nium reserves  render  It  much  less  vulner- 
able than  most  Western  nations  to  the  In- 
evitable fuel  price  increase  of  the  near  fu- 
ture." 

SHAPING    A    STBATEOY 

The  United  States  and  the  NATO  coun- 
tries EU-e  not  In  this  happy  situation,  how- 
ever, aud  must  develop  an  overall  strategy 
for  maintaining  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil. 
And  although  the  United  States  played  the 
major  role  In  developing  oil  In  Saudi  Arabia. 
It  Is  at  a  severe  disadvantage  In  shaping  a 
politico-military  strategy  for  the  period 
ahead,  in  which  it  must  have  access  to  oil 
from  the  Gulf. 

First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  distance.  The 
only  U.S.  faculties  in  the  area  are  the  com- 
munications stations  at  Diego  Garcia  aud  at 
Northwest  Cape  In  Australia.  Indeed  the 
U.S.  position  in  Australia  may  be  Insecure  In 
view  of  the  Increasingly  pacifist  policy  of  the 
current  Australian  government. 

America's  overseas  base  structure  was  de- 
signed for  conflicts  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, not  for  the  remote  Indian  Ocean.  The 
weU-equlpped  naval  base  at  Slmonstown  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  useful  facility 
for  American  warships,  but  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration ordered  a  halt  to  U.S.  ship 
visits  to  South  African  ports  and  ended  the 
Joint  naval  exercises  that  had  been  standard 
procedure  during  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration. This  policy  of  snubbing  a  vital,  tech- 
nologically advanced  ally  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  remains  In  force. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  United  States  could 
maintain  adequate  naval  and  air  contin- 
gents In  the  Western  Indian  Ocean  without 
recourse  to  Slmonstown.  Deployment  of  ships 
and  aircraft  from  the  United  States  to  the 
IndlEin  Ocean  requires  a  huge  Investment  In 
dollars  and  manpower.  Dr.  Alvln  J.  Cottrell, 
Director  of  Research  for  the  Centre  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies  at  George- 
town University,  has  noted: 

"Some  people  talk  about  a  modest  in- 
crease of  two  U.S.  ships  at  Bahrein  (in  the 
Persian  Gulf),  which  would  be  possible  un- 
der the  established  celling.  But  to  put  two 
more  ships  there,  we  would  need  a  total  of 
twelve  ships.  Sending  them  all  the  way  from 
the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  means  a 
requirement  of  3:1  in  terms  of  ships  on  sta- 
tion to  ships  en  route  and  being  readied." 
Some  observers  may  question  whether  a 
limited  U.S.  commitment  of  ships  would  so 
alter  the  power  balance  in  the  Western  In- 
dian Ocean  as  to  add  significantly  to  UJS. 
seciirlty  in  the  area  or  to  enhance  the  protec- 
tion of  the  oil  traffic  In  which  the  United 
States  is  vitally  Interested.  Time  and  again 
throughout  the  post-World  War  period  the 
Soviets  have  been  checked  In  their  ambitions 
by  a  limited  VS.  presence.  Certainly,  the 
U.S.  Berlin  garrison  could  not  stop  a  serious 
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Soviet  assault.  The  embarked  battalion  of 
U.S.  Marines  In  the  Mediterranean  Is  a  token 
force  compared  to  what  the  Soviets  could 
quickly  muster  In  the  area.  In  practice,  the 
Soviets  have  been  unwilling  to  risk  a  major 
confrontation  Involving  U.S.  armed  forces, 
\t,hateyer  their  size,  whereas  they  might  be 
tempted  to  risk  a  fait  accompli  In  the  West- 
ern Indian  Ocean  In  the  absence  of  any  U.S. 
nftval  forces.  Moreover,  the  deployment  of  a 
limited  U.S.  force  would  be  essential  to  In- 
ducing other  Western  nations  to  malce  com- 
mitments of  forces  to  a  greater  allied 
presence. 

Recognizing  that  the  great  powers  will  be 
drawn  more  and  more  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  also  the  respective 
XKiesibiUties  for  the  deployment  of  Free  World 
and  Communist  alrpov.-er.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  U.S.  facility  on  Diego  Garcia  In 
the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  provides  only 
ft  very  limited  capability  for  handling  air- 
craft, though  a  small  number  of  reconnais- 
sance flights  could  be  made  from  the  island. 
What  would  be  needed  In  a  crisis  situation, 
however,  would  be  airfield-s  closer  to  the 
major  sea  lanes.  The  airfields  In  Western 
Australia,  though  available,  are  far  removed 
from  the  danger  points.  The  airfield  of 
Perth,  for  example.  Is  approximately  5.000 
miles  from  Aden. 

Fortunately,  the  Iranians  have  pushed  air- 
field construction.  At  present,  they  have  mil- 
itary Jet  fields  at  Bushlre.  Klsh  and  Bandar 
Abbas  on  the  Persian  Qulf  of  Oman  near  the 
Pakistan  border.  Tills  base  will  be  Ideally 
situated  to  provide  air  cover  for  ships  operat- 
ing in  the  Arabian  Sea. 

'The  French  have  Important  airfields  at 
Djibouti  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  on  Re- 
imion  Island  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar. 
Djibouti  Is  especially  Important  because 
(given  French  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries)  aircraft 
based  there  could  ■  monitor  ocean  areas 
aroxmd  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  south  along 
the  coast  of  Somalia.  Diego  Suarez.  the 
former  French  naval  base  on  Madagascar, 
would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  West  In 
iiny  naval  confrontation  or  oil  movement 
crisis  in  the  Indlnn  Ocean.  At  this  time,  how- 
over,  access  to  naval  bases  and  airfields  In 
the  Malagasy  Republic  Is  not  available.  Ob- 
taining access  to  these  facilities  shotUd  be  a 
priority  political  objective  for  the  oil  cou- 
.■juming  nations  of  the  West. 

The  decision  of  the  Portuguese  to  with- 
draw from  Mozambique  is  a  very  serious  set- 
back to  Western  Interests.  Up  to  early  1974 
there  was  some  reason  to  hope  that  ports 
and  airfields  In  Mozambique  might  become 
ftvallable  to  the  West  in  time  of  crisis  In  the 
Indian  Ocean.  But  the  radically  altered  polit- 
ical situation  In  that  territory  eliminates 
that  possibility. 

Given  the  revolutionary  change  in  Mozam- 
bique, the  United  States  will  have  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  possibility  of  defence  co- 
ordination with  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Indeed,  co-ordination  with  Portugal's  suc- 
cessors and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Is 
imperative  if  the  tanker  traffic  is  to  be  safe- 
guarded on  both  the  Indian  Ocean  approach- 
es to  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope  and  In  the  ad- 
jacent South  Atlantic  area.  South  Africa  has 
a  significant  navy,  equipped  with  modem 
French  submarines,  Brltish-buUt  frigates  and 
r*.  variety  of  other  ships  and  weapons.  It  poe- 
tesses a  truly  modem  communications  head- 
quarters at  Slmonstown,  capable  of  monitor- 
ing ship  movements  through  a  large  area  of 
the  Western  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  a  network 
of  fully  modern  alrbases,  plus  supporting 
fiircraft  facilities,  throughout  its  coastal 
zones.  Its  air  force  is  equipped  with  French 
Mirage  fighters  and  other  superlative  equip- 
ment, lacking  only  long-range  maritime  air- 
craft. All  elements  of  the  South  African 
defeivse  forces  are  In  a  high  state  of  combat 
reartiness.  They  could  play  a  key  role  In  any 


situation  Involving  a  threat  to  oil  lifelines 
of  the  Western  countries. 

In  the  event  of  a  major  crisis.  It  must  be 
asstuned  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  execute 
a  forward  deployment  of  Its  own  Involving 
dispatch  of  aircraft  to  Aden.  India  and 
Somalln.  Tanzania  is  oriented  towards  Peking 
rather  than  Moscow,  and  the  Chinese  Cmn- 
munlsts  have  been  building  a  military  Air- 
field near  Dar-es-Salaam;  but  So'.iet  accest^ 
to  that  airfield  cannot  be  ruled  out  in  view 
of  Tanzania's  stance  against  the  Western 
lowers. 

The  deployment  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  and  ■ 
or  squadrons  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  na- 
tional strategy  covering  the  Western  Indian 
Ocean.  The  situation  has  changed  completely 
since  the  days  when  the  British  were  domi- 
nant in  the  area.  Aside  from  the  Soviet  naval 
presence,  which  consists  of  a  substantial  Bask 
force  of  approximately  a  dozen  or  more  mod- 
ern ships,  there  are  the  rapidly  expanding 
military  capabilities  of  several  littoral  na- 
tions plus  the  problem  of  seriotis  subversion 
and  Insurgency  In  others.  Thus,  the  Western 
Indian  Ocean  area  equation  gets  more  com- 
plicated year  by  year. 

CONFLICT  SITtTATIONS 

In  the  Gulf  Itself — the  Immediate,  vital 
zone — there  are  numerous  tensions  and 
deeply  rooted  problems:  disputes  over  un- 
dersea boundaries,  the  Iranian  claim  to 
Bahrain,  Iraq's  threatening  actions  toward 
Kuwait,  a  subversive  mlnlwar  In  Dbofar, 
Saudi  hankerings  after  parts  of  Abu  Dhabi 
and  Oman.  Each  of  these  disputes  could  have 
a  trigger  effect  on  a  conflict  Involvtng  ex- 
ternal powers. 

The  major  conflict  situation,  however,  in- 
volves Iraq  and  Iran.  On  April  9.  1972.  Iraq 
entered  Into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  provides  for  mllltarj^ 
cooperation.  Iran,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
linked  to  the  United  States  and  Is  currently 
In  the  midst  of  a  significant  military  build- 
up. The  Iranian  armed  forces  are  being 
equipped  with  the  latest  United  States  and 
British  weapons,  including  F-4  Phantom  Jets 
aud  Ho\'ercraf  t  assault  vehicles.  The  Shah  has 
evidenced  strong  determination  to  make  Iran 
the  leading  Persian  Gulf  power  and  to  con- 
trol ship  traffic  through  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz.  In  addition,  he  envisages  Iran's  se- 
curity perimeter  extending  beyond  the  straits 
into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

A  complication  has  been  added  in  the  form 
of  an  Indian  training  mission  to  Iraq  that 
trains  Iraqi  pilots  to  fly  Soviet-supplied  MIG 
fighters.  The  participation  of  the  Indians  In 
the  training  scheme  is  another  Indication  of 
India's  close  collaboration  with  the.  Soviet 
Union  In  tryUig  to  eliminate  all  Western 
influence  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Indian  government  denies  that  It  has 
given  facilities  to  the  Soviet  Navy  on  India's 
coasts  or  outlying  Islands.  But  the  denial 
fails  to  convince  many  observers  who  note 
the  presence  of  ntimerous  Soviet  naval  ad- 
visers and  the  transfer  of  Soviet  ships  to 
India.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  wrote  In  his  book. 
"Strategy  for  Tomorrow."  regarding  the  com- 
mon features  of  Soviet  and  Indian  military 
and  naval  planning.  He  noted  that  the  first 
steps  had  been  taken  for  the  "integration" 
of  the  Indian  military  establishment  with 
the  Soviet. 

In  another  decade,  given  conditions  of 
peace,  Iran  will  have  attained  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  Industrialization.  Re- 
forms Introduced  by  the  Shah  are  designed 
to  bring  Iran  fully  into  the  modern  world. 
But  the  next  decade  will  be  fraught  with 
difficulties  and  dangers  because  of  the  weak- 
ness an  vulnerability  of  the  small  states  on 
the  Arabian  peninsula  and  because  of  Com- 
munist-Inspired Insurgency.  The  Union  of 
Arab  Emirates,  composed  of  seven  small 
states.  Is  very  weak.  It  Is  subject  to  subver- 
sive pressure  from  both  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  elemetits  la  the  f^o.-c:illed 'Popu- 


l&r  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Oman  and 
the  Arab  Gulf.  This  type  of  subversive  ac- 
tivity can  be  found  almost  anywhere  along 
the  i-im  of  the  western  Indian  Ocean — from 
the  Erltrean  Liberation  Front  In  Ethiopia  to 
the  PRELIMO  terrorist  organization  In  Mo- 
zambique, an  organization  dominated  by  pro- 
Peking  elements,  which  today  appears  to 
have  inherited  tlie  Portugviese  mantle. 

Current  American  concern  with  respect  tci 
the  western  Indian  Ocean  is  almost  com- 
pletely related  to  the  need  for  adequate  oil 
supplies.  But  no  appraisal  of  tlie  area  wotild 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  penetration  of  Tanzania  on  the 
East  African  coast  and  the  cq>eratlon  of  ter- 
^rlsts  against  MozambltiXie  and  Rhodesiii. 
These  terrorist  groups,  with  their  parallel 
sauctitarles  in  Tanzania  and  Zambia,  look  to 
the  ChUiese  Communist  construction  of  the 
Tan-Zam  Railroad  as  an  instrument  for  cre- 
ating a  Red  belt  across  Central  Africa  from 
Tanzania  on  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Zaire's 
window  on  the  South  Atlantic. 

While  the  primary  UjS.  emphasis  ou  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  to  do  with  oil,  strategic 
planners  cannot  Ignore  the  face  that  the 
United  States  depends  on  Indian  Ocean 
routes  for  access  to  strategic  minerals  and 
materials  in  Africa,  Including  berjl,  chrome, 
ore,  antimony,  asbestos,  copper,  columblum, 
lead,  nickel  aud  tiranium.  The  United  States 
Is  not  only  facing  an  energy  crisis  In  the 
mid  and  late  1970s  but  a  minerals  crisis  as 
well.  Access  to  strategic  minerals  will  be  an 
Increasingly  serious  national  concern  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  decade.  The  same  situation 
applies  to  the  NATO  countries,  of  course. 
Africa  has  been  a  source  of  essential  min- 
erals for  Europe.  The  seciurlty  of  the  ludlait 
Ocean  route  is  of  prime  importance  to  Eu- 
rc>pe,  especially  with  respect  to  the  movement 
of  copper. 

On  top  of  all  the  nutioual  rivalries  and 
confusion  of  states  and  political  movements 
ou  the  rim  of  the  western  Indian  Ocean  there 
is  the  problem  of  the  Arab-Israeli  contest. 
Emotional  and^paHgious  issues  have  become 
involved  in  the  struggle  over  oil.  for  example 
ns  the  Arab  nations  defcate  the  curtailment 
of  oil  supply  as  a  means  of  altering  Amer- 
ican and  West  European  policies  on  the  Arab- 
Ii.raeli  confrontation.  No  more  complicated 
problem  has  confronted  U.S.  statesmen  and 
military  planners  than  that  of  devising  an 
overall  policy  designed  to  protect  America's 
vital  iiiterests  in  the  western  Indian  Ocean 
world. 

•IHE  rSTCHOLOCICAI.  TACTOE 

A  Turther  complication — and  it  is  one  that 
the  Ui>.  public  must  recognize — is  that  the 
threatened  loss  of  energy  sotu'ces  In  a  remote 
region  comes  at  a  time  when  a  mood  of  with- 
drawal is  dominant  In  the  United  Stat«8  and 
when  Congress  and  many  citizens  oppose 
foreign  involvements  of  any  sort.  Add  to 
this  the  Intensity  of  the  anti-defence  cam- 
paign conducted  by  some  elements  of  the 
media  and  one  gets  an  outline  of  the  restric- 
tions inhibiting  U.S.  policy  planners  in  de- 
vising an  appropriate  response  to  the  dan- 
gers emerging  in  the  western  Indian  Ocean. 

The  threat,  of  course,  is  real  and  clear — 
politically  ordained  cut-ods  of  oil  that  the 
U.S.  Europe  and  Japan  must  have  and/or  a 
combination  of  insurgency  and  So\  let  naval 
.support  for  revoluntionary  elements  bent  on 
overthrowing  Persian  Gulf  governments  thnt 
are  reasonably  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
Faced  with  threats  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific In  recent  years  (Dominican  Republic. 
Taiwan,  etc.),  the  United  States  has  had 
ready  forces  to  Intervene  or  to  bar  enemy 
intervention.  But  the  VS.  Is  without  effec- 
tive forces  In  the  western  Indian  Ocean.  It 
lias  only  a  token,  show-the-flag  contingent 
of  two  ships  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
mood  of  the  American  public  and  Congress 
ha«  deterred  the  U.S.  from  taking  measures 
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necessary  to  provide  for  national 
The  Isolationism  that  followed  Wojld 
effectively  prevented  the  United 
opposing  Japan's  militarization  of 
German  Islands  iu  the  Pacific  north 
equator.  This  American  passivity 
.-■  shift  In  the  strat«gic  balance  au<  I 
:iged  Imperial  Japan  to  strike  at 
.States  lu  1941. 

This  experience   U  applicable  lo 
lug  conditions  in  the  Persian  GuU 
eru  Indian  Ocean.  The  U.S.  has  a| 
dous  strategic  Interest  in  the  oil-i 
and   resulting   maritime   commer 
may  lack  the  means  and  the  pu 
Interpose    strong    forces    ihat  .\v 
fiiublli/js    the    area. 

SOME  SECURITY   IMPERATIVE 

•Some  additions   to  U.S.  stren 
western  Indian  Ocean  are 
ever,  If  America  is  to  maintain 
X)f  credibility  as  a  power  that  can 
Its   words   into   deed??.   Logically, 
units     a<!signed     to     the     western 
Ocean    would    be    homeported    at 
town.  But  considerations  of  pollt] 
United  States,  would  seem   to  rule 
adoption  of  this  logical,  pragmatic 
The  U.S.  government  would  not  be 
order  siich  homeporting  in  view  ol 
tRlnty  of  an  outcry  from  elements 
sacrifice  the  nation's  strategic 
considerations     of     domestic     poll 
ideology. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  pofisi 
new   formula  could   be  devised   ih 
permit   a   valuable  coordination   ol 
naval    operations    Involving   sur\-- 
tanker  trafflce  and  Soviet  warships, 
ways  might  be  found  to  combine 
South  African   naval   strengths  in 
the  sea  lanes  open.  American 
tary  aircraft  do  visit  South  Afrlcar 
from  time  to  time.  Joint  naval 
were  held  to  devise  arrangements 
Rive  U.S.  forces  the  benefit  of 
tlons    and    technical    facilities    at 
town  while  affording  South  Africa 
portunlties  for  coordination  and 
maritime  Intelligence  data. 

The  augmentation  of  forces  In 
Ocean   would  necessarily  be 
ever,  In  view  of  the  costs  and  th( 
publle  policy.  In  the  main,  there 
U.S.  in  order  to  protect  Its 
have  to  rely  on  assistance  to  and 
tlon  with  friendly  powers  in  the 
wUI  be  vital  for  the  U.S.  to  enter 
operative  arrangements  with  the 
■West    European    powers    which 
strategic    stake    In    unrestricted 
and  movement  of  the  Persian  Gul: 

The  most  Important  V£. 
the  area  is  with  Iran,  which  is  the 
power  of  the  Gulf  region  and  which 
standUig  ties  with  the  United  State^ 
Iranians  mak^  ever-great*r  use  of 
defense  equipment  and  long-term 
ments  for  training,  spare  parts  and 
ments.  the  bonds  of  alliance  will  be 
ened.  These  arrangements  are  ease< 
Iran  is  not  involved  iu  a  military 
tlon  with  Israel.  Tli*  historic 
teglc  concern  is  with  Soviet 
the  north,  now  gaining  a  new 
cause    of    Soviet    seapower    in 
Ocean. 

The  other  major  Gulf  power 
the  United  States  needs  to  develop 
ed  relations  is  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
a  greater  problem  for  the  United 
caiise  of  the  vulnerability  of  Saudi 
pt^ssure  from  more  militant  Arab 
Saudi  Arabia's  great  wealth  makes 
Ject  of  envy  In  the  Arab  world.  It  is 
forced  to  give  financial  aid  to 
states  as  a  device  to  buy  peace.  It 
borzM  In  mind,  moreover,  that  th« 
tionory  Arab  states  are  Ideologically 
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to  the  traditional  system  of  government  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  vastness  and  relative 
emptiness  of  this  desert  country  are  an  In- 
vitation to  attack.  Saudi  Arabia  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  seven  milUon  scattered  over 
a  huge  territory — 833,000  square  miles,  or  a 
region  about  three  times  the  size  of  Texas. 
Thus,  Saudi  Arabia  has  legitimate  cause  for 
iuixiety  about  its  seciuity. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
has  done  well  to  agree  to  sell  arms  to  Saiidi 
Arabia  and  adjacent  Kuwait.  The  latter  state, 
very  small  and  enormout^Iy  rich  in  oil  reve- 
nues, is  a  prime  target  for  revplutionary 
forces  in  the  Arab  world. 

In  selUug  arms  to  certain  Arab  nations 
itnd  Lsrael,  the  United  States  goverimient  has 
emphasized  what  it  calls  a  policy  of  even- 
liandedness.  The  goal — and  it  Ls  a  sound 
one — Ls  a  policy  towards  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Israel  that  combines  friendliness  with  re- 
straint. Pragmatic  policy  planners  in  the 
United  Slates  know  that  even  if  a  sharp  tilt 
toward  the  Arab  coiuitrles  v.ere  desirable 
right  now,  the  realities  of  domestic  politics, 
P.S  seen  and  accepted  by  successive  admlnls- 
ii-Htions.  render  such  a  drastic  change  ot 
(c)urse  exceedingly  unlikely. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  p.pproath  must  'oe  one  of 
modest  adjustments,  coupled  with  provision 
u>  Saudi  Ai-abla  of  modem  defence  systems 
capable  of  copUig  with  the  offensive  weapons 
ihRt  the  Soviet  Union  furnishes  to  the  revo- 
lutionary Arab  nations.  Anything  less  than 
this  almost  certainly  would  result  in  a  future 
takeover  of  Saudi  Arabia  by  icvolu ! iouiuy, 
siiitl-Wcstern  elements. 

THE  ETTROrEAN  INIl.rtlSr 

III  devising  plans  to  protect  its  HuiMe.sis 
ill  the  Persian  Gulf  and  western  Indian 
Ocean,  the  United  States  also  has  to  calculate 
thi  future  role  of  the  NATO  coxui tries.  Three 
of  these  coimtries — Britain,  France,  and 
Portugal — have  a  history  of  activity  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  All  retain  interests  in  this 
(jceanic  theatre.  Prance,  for  example,  con- 
trols the  small,  highly  strategic  Afars  and 
Lssas  ten-ltory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Reimion  Island  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Britain  continues  to  maintain  limited  naval 
forces  between  Cape  lovra  and  Singapore. 
Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  make  regular  calls 
at  Simoastown  naval  base  under  terms  of 
the  195.5  Simonstown  Agreement  which  pro- 
vides Joint  naval  security  measures  with 
.South  Africa.  Together,  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  account 
for  fiity-slx  per  cent  of  the  shipping  (25,000 
ships  a  year)  that  go  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  summary^mgNATO  countries  are  de- 
pendent on  tbcCapeftoute  and  tanker  traf- 
lic  .to  the  I^rBlan  Gulf.  Yet  there  are  no 
.substantial  or  coordinated  efforts  by  the 
West  European  nations  to  protect  their  in- 
terests In  this  crucial  region.  Patrick  Wall, 
M.P.,  writing  in  NATO's  Fifteen  Nation  {Tlie 
Hague),  has  commented: 

"This  Is  of  coiurse  absurd,  but  l)ecauae  of 
Western  politiclan.s'  fears  of  becoming  em- 
broiled in  the  politics  of  Southern  Africa, 
NATO  IB  not  allowed  to  plan  for  the  South 

Atlantic  or  South  Indian  Ocean What  is 

sorely  needed  Is  oftlclal  NATO  recognition  of 
the  Simonstown  Agreement — and  the  provi- 
.siou  of  adequate  commiuiications  and  Joint 
planning  faclUtles  ....  Surely  It  Is  near  lu- 
nacy not  to  make  adequate  provisions  now. 

Major  Wall  wrote  those  words  a  year  or 
so  prior  to  the  West's  sudden  btirst  of  con- 
cern about  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil.  Today, 
the  urgency  of  West  European  commit- 
ment to  defence  planning  In  the  Western 
Indian  Ocean  Ls  vastly  greater.  It  Is  un- 
likely, however,  that  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion will  be  met  by  NATO's  ponderous  con- 
sultative machinery.  The  commitment  of 
Bhlps  to  the  Indian  Ocean— and  that's  what 
Is  needed — most  probably  will  have  to  be 


sought  on  a  uation-by-natlon  basis.  The 
West  European  nations  which  want  to  be 
sure  they  have  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil  iu 
the  niid^eventics  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand (pat  the  United  States  will  not  furnish 
securltV  for  their  sea  communications  be- 
tween flie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Gulf. 

No  doubt  it  win  be  a  shock  to  many  Wesi, 
Eiu-opean  nations  to  realize  that  they 
liave  a  strategic  requirement  for  deploying 
forces  "East  of  Suez."  These  nations  have 
come  to  depend  on  the  United  States  to 
assume  all  the  defence  biu-dens  in  remote 
regions.  Btit  the  financial  cost  of  involve- 
ment in  the  Indian  OCeau  is  nothing  as 
compared  to  the  shock  that  West  European 
nations  woiUd  experience  if  ihey  found  their 
■  ustomary  oil  supplies  from  the  Gulf  sud- 
denly interrupted  or  terminated.  In  pressing 
lor  naval  commitments  from  the  West  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  utilize  stern  diplomacy,  linking  the  naval 
couiniitments  in  the  new  danger  region  to 
American  force  levels  in  Eiurope.  In  turn,  the 
European  nations  undottbiedly  would  find 
that  deployment  of  fleet  unit.*  to  the  tanker 
routes  and  to  the  waters  of  the  oil-producing 
countries  would  give  ilieir  diplomatic  eflorts 
a  new  credibility. 

This  hidependent  d<iplojmeut  of  war- 
•sliip.s  and  supporting  .sea-based  aircraft  by 
.-everal  Eiu-opeau  uatiou.s  may  seem  to  be 
ft  rejection  of  r'liance  after  two  decades  of 
the  NATO  experience.  It  i.s  important,  there- 
fore, to  remember  that  the  warships  of  sev- 
eral West  European  countries  operate  In 
North  European  and  Mediterranean  waters 
without  NATO  control.  France  has  been 
t'Oing  her  own  way  for  some  years. 

And  in  Lhe  Baltic,  DujUsh.  German  and 
Swedish  units  operate  independently,  al- 
ihotigh  all  aie  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
ua\al  threat  in  those  waters.  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  U.S.,  British,  French,  Australian, 
South  African  and  other  Western  countries 
maintain  naval  units  wholly  independent  of 
one  another.  Independent  operation  can  con- 
tinue in  the  ftiture.  The  real  need  is  for  im- 
mediate augmentation  of  Western  naval 
forces  and  for  coordinaTloii  in  time  of  crisis. 

fhese  proposed  political  and  military 
laeasiu-es  constitute  a  feasible,  albeit  limited, 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  nations.  Compared  to 
s<;me  of  the  actions  the  United  States  has 
taken  in  the  past  in  Europe  and  South 
East  Asia,  the  steps  outlined  here  may  seem 
overly  cautiotis  and  restricted  ui  scope.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  develop  at  least  one 
base  under  American  control,  and  to  deploy 
U.S.  Air  Force  units  in  the^area,  but  major 
undertakings  of  this  sort  don't  appear  feasi- 
ble in  the  immediate,  post-Vietnam  era.  Any 
suggestion  of  large-scale  action  wouldn't  be 
a  practical  contribution  to  solving  a  serious, 
developing  .security  problem.  At  this  point  iu 
^Vmerican  history,  only  minimum  commit- 
ments have  a  chance  of  winning  congres- 
sional and  public  approval.  Even  the  pro- 
pobftifi  lor  a  limited  commitment  will  prob- 
ably be  strenuously  oppo.sed.  One  can  only 
iiope  tiiHt  as  the  nation  gains  a  cleai'er  tin- 
derstaudlug  of  the  dimensions  of  the  threat 
to  11  .s  energy  sources,  respoiitiible  leaders  will 
be  enubled  to  take  prudent  seoiu'ity  meas- 
ureti. 

"WAIl-AND-SLt"   won't  DO 

The  sliif I  of  the  global  danger  point  fiojn 
Uie  great  ocean  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  was  foreseen  over  a  decade  ago  by  iv/o 
prescient  American  admirals,  Arleigii  Burke, 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  John 
S.  McCain,  Jr.,  former  Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific.  They  warned  uamerous  times  of  the 
need  to  establish  a  U.S.  naval  presence  In  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  reqtiiremeuts  of  the  Vietnam  War  put 
creation  of  an  Indian  Ocean  task  force  tem- 
porarily beyond  U.S.  capabilities.  Even  as 
the  war  -.vounil  down,  however,  and  the  West 
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began  to  get  an  inkling  of  the  emerguig  en- 
ergy crisis,  American  policy  planners  ac- 
corded the  Indian  Ocean  a  low  priority.  As 
late  as  1971,  Ronald  Spiers,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  told  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  "there  appear  to  be 
lit)  requirements  at  this  time  for  us  to  feel 
compelled  to  control  or  even  decisively  in- 
Huence  any  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  or  its 
littor*al."  'This  statement  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  sharply  stepping 
up  its  deployment  of  naval  forces  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

The  "wait-and-see"  policy  of  the  U.S.  with 
respect  to  the  Indian  Ocean  has  been  over- 
taken by  events.  Political  change,  in  Mada- 
gascar has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  French 
influence.  Tanzania  has  permitted  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  to  build  a  naval  base  that 
could  be  \».sed  by  small  mls.slle-firlng  craft 
capable  of  Interdicting  tanker  traffic.  Else- 
where the  situation  has  deteriorated  drasti- 
cally. 

For  the  moment,  the  Persian  Gttlf  nations 
possess  an  Aladdin's  lamp  of  riches  and  in- 
ternational political  leverage.  By  the  end  of 
this  century,  after  the  advanced  Western  na- 
tions have  developed  new  energy  processes  on 
their  territories,  the  oil-produchig  countries 
will  cease  to  have  a  central  position  in  world 
affairs.  But,  for  tlie  time  being,  the  West 
cannot  ignore  the  powerful  genie  ui  the  oil 
wells  of  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States 
and  Its  allies  In  Western  Europe  must  make 
certain  that  their  political  and  military  pol- 
icies assure  them  access  to  the  vital  energy 
resources  represented  by  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Is 
not  the  rollcall  automatic? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
call  is  not  automatic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  tlie  yeas 
and  nays. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
.sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
psk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  the  reso- 
lution stated? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  ap- 
prove the  proposed  construction  project  on 
the  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  the  need  for 
which  was  certified  to  by  the  President  and 
the  certification  with  respect  to  which  was 
received  by  the  Senate  on  May  12,  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. On  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
ciiU  the  roU. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWAX£&)  are  necessarily  absent 


Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  43. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  340  Leg.] 
YEAS— 43 


CLOTURE  MOTION 


Aboiirezk 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bayb 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Btimpers 

Huddles  ton 

Nelson 

Bunllck 
ChfFch 

Hiunphrey 

Pell 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Randcripb 

Cranston 

Leahy 

RibicoS 

Culver 

Long 

Scott, 

Eagltton 

Mansfield 

William  L 

Ford 

Mathias 

Symington 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Hart.  Onrj-  W. 

Mclntyre 

WlUiams 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Metcalf 
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Allen 

Garn 

Pastore 

Baker 

Gienn 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Grllfin 

Percy 

Beall 

Hansen 

Roth    . 

Bentseii 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Hoi  lings 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bucklc.v 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

BjTd, 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Javits 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Case 

Ma^nuson 

Stone 

Chlle.s 

Mr.Clellan 

Taft 

Curtis 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Domeniii 

Morgan 

Tower 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Welcker 

Fong 

Packwood 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Goklwater 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  160)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 
PROPOSAL   TO   DECONTROL   OLD 

OIL  PRICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  279, 
Senate  Resolution  145. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  clerk  will 
report. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  First  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  279,  S.  Res.  145,  a  resolution 
to  express  the  disapproval  of  the  Senate  of 
the  President's  proposed  amendment  to  the 
regulations  promulgated  under  Sec'  4(a)  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  to  remove  price  controls  from  domestic 
crude  oU,  residual  oil,  propane,  and  refined 
petroleum  products. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  145 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  others. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  tiiat  motion. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  send  a  clo- 
ture motion  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  cloture 
motion  having  been  filed  the  Chair,  with- 
out objection,  directs  the 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
an  objection. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  moved  though. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  ob- 
jection. Tlie  Chair  will  have  to  hear  the 
motion.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  what  is  the  resolution? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  a  cloture 

motion  which  the  clerk  will  read  unless 

there  is  objection.  If  there  is,  the  Chair 

will  have  to  state  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a.s  follow."-: 

CLOTtTSE  Motion 
We.  the  tinderslgned  Senators,  pursuai.i 
to  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of  the  Stand- 
ing (Rules  of  the  Senate  do  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  145,  a 
Resolution  to  express  the  disapproval  of  the 
Senate  cl  the  President 'y  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  regulations  piomtilgated  under 
sec.  4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  to  remove  price  controls 
from  domestic  crude  oil.  residual  oil,  propano, 
and  refined  petroleum  products. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Claiborne  Pell,  Alan 
Cranston.  Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Prank 
E.  Moss.  William  Proxmire,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  William  D.  Hathaway.  Johr. 
C.  Culver.  Thomas  F.  Eagletoii,  Dick 
Clark.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Harrison 
A.  WUllams,  Jr.,  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Walter  F.  Mondale.  Garr  W.  Hart. 
Philip  A.  Hart. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
please. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Order  in  the 
Chamber,  please. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  original  request  was  fullj- 
imderstood,  and  just  to  avoid  any  con- 
fusion, I  ask'^manimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  145. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  tlie 
motion  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  did  voice  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  the  reason 
I  moved,  but  I  thought  I  might  have  been 
mistaken. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  motion 
can  be  made  without  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  it  is  now  the  pending 
question. 


POSTAL   SERVICE   COMPLIANCE 
WTTH  THE    OCCUPATIONAL 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tiie  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  325,  H.R.  2559,  which  Is  a  bill 
having  to  do  with  varlou^'matters  within 
the  Postal  Service,  but  also  has  to  do 
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with  salary  mcreases  for  memb  'rs  of  the 
different  branches  of  tlie  Government 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th  at  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  incorporated  in  th  e  Record 
r.t  this  point,  and  also  that  appropriate 
.sections  of  tlae  report  be  printed 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  tlerk  will 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ai  follows 

Calendar  No.  325.  H Ji.  2559,  in  act  to 
paieud  title  39,  United  States  Cole,  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Uulted  States  Postal  S(  rvice  cer- 
tain provisions  Qf  law  providing  f  >r  Federal 
agency  safety  programs  and  re!»po|i!5lblllTie- 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is 
jection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidfent 
I  say  the  reason  I  asked  that  a 
bill  be  put  ua  and  the  pertinent 
the  report  was  so  that  nobody 
any  idea  that  anything  was  be^ng 
under  the  table.  The  recoid  \v 
speak  for  Itself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  l|iere  ob 
jection  to  printing 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sid 
a  moment — I  could  read  die  bill 
record. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  could  lead  the 
report. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object  to  the  iiimediate 
consideration.  I  have  no  objectii  >n 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  t  lere  ob- 
jection to  the  inserts?  The  Chi  ir  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered.  They  will  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right, 
iwrtions  of  the  report  and  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  pipnted 
the  Recoru,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Under  the  Jiil^',  1973.  coUcci  Ivc 
agreement  with  the  National  Posta. 
the  Postal  Service  is  bound  to  coi 
the  applicable  section  of  the 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Th« 
of  H.R.  2559  is  to  reinforce  this 
ity  by  imposing  upon  the  PostmaAer  Gen- 
eral the  statutory  requirement  that  he  com- 
ply with  the  Act  by  establishing  ai  d  main- 
taining an  effective  and  comprehe  islve  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  progra^i  for  the 
Postal  Service. 

BACKCaOTTND 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  PoKial  Reor- 
ganization Act  (section  410) ,  prov  des  thut 
no  Federal  law  dealing  with  public  or  Fed- 
eral contracts,  property,  works,  offii  ers,  em- 
ployees, budgets,  or  funds  shall  app  y  to  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Postal  Service. 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Heall  h  Act  la 
not  specifically  applicable  to  the  Poe  Lai  Serv- 
ice. Section  410(b)  of  title  39  lists  l&ljiB  which 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  non-i 
ity  provision.  H.R.  2559  adds  sectikn 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Heali|i 
1970  (29  use.  668)  to  the  list  of 

The  addition  of  section  19  of  the 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  brings 
•al  Service  within  the  purview  of 
Thus,  the  Poetmaster  General  wou 
qtUred  to  establish  and  maintain 
tive  and  comprehensive  occupational 
and    health    program.    After    com  ultatlon 
with  representatives  of  Postal  Service  em- 
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pleyees,  the  Postmaster  General  would  bo 
reqx'ired: 

to  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
•  onditions  of  employment. 

To  acquire,  maUitaln,  and  require  the  use 
or"  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  employees. 

to  keep  adequate  record  of  all  occupational 
accidents  and  illnesses  for  proper  evaluation 
ii'id  necessary  corrective  action. 

to  consuM  with  the  Secretary  of  Laljor 
vvi'h  regard  to  the  adeqtiacy  as  to  form  and 
content  of  the  records  kept. 

to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  respect  to  occttpational  acci- 
dents and  injuries  aud  the  Postal  Service's 
hsalih  and  safety  program. 

7Iie  Postal  Service  expresses  no  objection 
lo  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2559,  but  views  It; 
as  unnecessary,  since  the  Postal  Service  is 
already  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  legl=;laiiou  \uider  its  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  with  the  Naiionu!  Postal 
I'nitwis. 

STATEMENT 

The  Committee  is  cou'erMeU  over  the 
Dicupational  safety  and  healili  program  of 
I  lie  Postal  Service  and  believes  tuat  the  pro- 
gram would  be  Improved  if  compliance  with 
tne  Occupallouai  Safety  and  Health  Act  were 
required  by  law  rather  than  by  negotiated 
agreement  with  the  Unions.  Hearings  in  1973 
conducted  by  the  House  Post  Oiflce  and  Civil 
.Service  Committees  Postal  Facilities,  Mail, 
a;»d  Labor  Mana^^euient  SubcomnUtiee  and 
;<.  Siatr  Report  L-isued  by  that  Subcommiitee 
reveal  lapses  in  the  Po.3tal  Service's  .safety 
i)rogram — .shortcomings  which  the  Commit- 
tee belip'es  would  be  more  exf>eailioii3ly 
elmiinateU  if  compliance  with  safety  stand- 
ards were  requued  by  law. 

Tlie  House  Subcommittee  hearings  and 
Staff  Report  show: 

The  steel,  textile,  automobile,  and  ship- 
bit  ilding  industries  have  substantially  lower 
accident  rates  than  the  Postal  Service  does. 

Union  officials  were  severely  critical  of 
Postal  Service  management's  elTorts  in  the 
ticid  of  safety. 

The  Postal  Service  probably  should  in- 
crease its  complement  of  professional  safety 
e.sperts. 

Unhealthy  and  unsafe  conditions  were 
noted  by  the  House  Subcommittees  staff 
at  several  Post  Offices. 

COST 

Enactraoit  of  this  measure  wUl  not  restUt 
In  increased  costs  to  the  Postal  Service,  since 
the  Postal  Service  is  currently  complying 
with  section  19  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

TITLE  n 

PtTRPOSE 

llie  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  HJl. 
2559  which  con-stltutes  Title  II  of  the  bill 
as  reported  is  to  provide  a  minimal  salary 
adjustment  for  top  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  wlio  last  received  an  increase  in  com- 
pensation in  March  1969.  By  so  doing.  Title 
II  would  meet  what  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  has  called  "a  critical 
need."  It  also  would  provide  a  measure  of 
relief  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  senior 
civil  service  employees  on  the  General  Sche- 
dule affected  by  the  $36,000  celling  In  effect 
now  for  76  months. 

The  adjustment  proposed  in  each  instance 
would  be  an  amount,  roimded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $100  (or  if  midway  between  mtU- 
tiples  of  $100,  to  the  nearest  higher  multiple 
of  $100,  equal  to  the  percentage  set  forth  in 
the  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
section  5305  of  title  6,  which  pertains  to 
annual  adjustments  In  the  rates  of  pay  under 
the  General  Schedule.  The  adjustment  would 
take   efect   at    the   beginning  of   the   first 


month  in  wliich  tlie  adjustment  under  sec- 
tion 5305  occurs.  Unless  altered  by  an  alter- 
native plan  proposed  by  the  President,  which 
is  not  disapproved  by  either  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  that  adjustment 
occurs  ..s  of  the  beglnulng  of -the  first  ap- 
plicable pay  period  commencing  on  or  after 
October  1  of  each  year.  .  ^ 

While  Title  11  of  the  bill  would  not  correct 
tlie  pay  gap  which  has  grown  since  1969  or 
the  problem  oi  compression  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Govern- 
ments salary  .schedules,  it  would  put  a  stop 
to  the  continued  growl  li  of  the  pay  gap  oc- 
casioned by  the  increased  cost  of  living  since 
March  1969  and  the  pay  adjustments  which 
have  occurred  in  other  segmenus  of  the  econ- 
omy over  that  periott  ol  time.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  cost-of-living  type  of  relief  to  those 
otJicials  and  employees  who-se  purchasing 
power  has  been  er<jUed  by  alniusr,  a  thiJd  be- 
cause of  inflation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  tiie  matter  of  the  pav 
gap  will  be  reviewed  by  the  next  Quadrennial 
Commission  on  E.xecutlve,  Legislative,  nnd 
•iiidiciul  Salarit?"  during  Pis4?al  Year  1977. 

B«CKCKOUN'D 

Sulary  adjustment.?  for  top-o'hclon  ofli- 
ijais  of  the  Government  are  provided  for  un- 
der the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  which 
authorities  a  Commi.ssiou  on  Executive.  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  Salaries,  whose  function 
is  to  study  and  review  the  compensation  of 
the  personnel  afferted  and  report  its  recom- 
mfendarlon.s  to  tlie  President,  no  later  than 
January  1  of  the  year  following  the  close  ol 
the  fiscil  year  In  which  the  Commission  Is 
appointed  to  make  its  qtiadivnuial  review. 

The  Pi-esident,  then  makes  his  recoimneii- 
datlons  on  the  rales  of  pay  for  the  offices  and 
positions  with  wliich  the  Commission  is  con- 
cerned to  the  Congress,  including  those  rec- 
ommendations in  his  Budget  message.  "Hie 
President's  recommendations  become  effec- 
tive at  the  begiimiug  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  after  the  thirtieth  day  follow- 
liig  the  transmittal  of  his  recommendations. 
unless  Congress  enacts  a  conflicting  law  or 
.specifically  disapproves  all  or  pait  ol  hi-: 
recommendations. 

Tlie  last  pay  adjustmeui-s  provided  for  un- 
der this  Act  took^ffect  in  March  1969.  The 
most  recent  CopftuLssioji  wa.s  appointed  bv 
ihen-PresideirtrNl.\on  in  December,  1972,  too 
late  for  it  to  include  a  review  and  make  a 
repon;  by  January  1,  1973.  Thus,  that  report 
was  delayed  a  year,  being  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  February  4,  1974.  The  Committee  ou 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  reported  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  293)  on  February  28,  1974, 
which  would  have  permitted  all  provisions  of 
the  Presidem's  proposal,  except  those  pro- 
viding adjustments  in  the  pay  of  Members 
of  Congress,  to  take  effect.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, amended  the  Resolution  to  disapprove 
all  of  the  Piesident's  recommendations  and  '^ 
thus  rejected  the  ehtire  proposal  ou  March 
6,  1974. 

Prior  to  the  events  of  early  1974,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  had 
reported  a  bill  (S.  1989)  which  would  have 
provided  for  a  biennial  review  and  adjust- 
ment, rather  than  a  quadrennial  review  and 
adjustment,  and  which  would  have  provided 
for  the  President's  recommendations  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  no  later  than  August 
31  of  every  second  year  Ijeginning  m  1973. 
That  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  failed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senate's  disapproval  of 
the  President's  recommendations  In  1974, 
hearings  were  held  on  proposed  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  for  Levels 
ni,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  and 
certain  positions  hi  the  Legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches,  as  well  as  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  uuiiled  system  for  making  pay  ad- 
justments lor  1(11  civilian  employees  and 
officers. 
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STATEMENT 

The  salaries  of  the  Ooveniment's  key  per- 
sonnel, including  Cabinet  officers,  other 
presidential  appointees.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Judiciary  from  the  Chief 
Justice  down,  and,  as  the  result  of  provisions 
of  the  law  freezing  other  employees'  salaries, 
about  14,600  other  employees  covered  by  stat- 
utory pay  systems  and  600  officers  of  the 
armed  services,  are  fixed.  For  many,  they  have 
been  fixed  since  March  of  1969. 

In  March  of  1969  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
stood  at  108.0.  In  May  of  1975,  it  stood  at 
159.3,  up  47.5  percent.  The  effect  has  been  to 
eat  away  at  the  purchasing  power  of  the  af- 
fected officers  and  employees.  By  May  1975, 
according  to  information  supplied  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in- 
dividuals holding  these  positions  had  lost 
almost  a  third  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  March  1969  salaries. 

May  1975 

March  1969      purchasing 

Executive  level  salary  power 

I    $60,000  $40,680 

U 42,500  28,815 

III 40,000  27,120 

IV 38.000  25,764 

V 36,000  24,408 

To  ptit  it  another  way,  a  Level  V  official 
would  have  to  earn  about  $53,000  a  year  Just 
to  maintain  the  same  standard  of  living  he 
had  in  1969. 

Since  the  last  salary  adjustment  for  per- 
sonnel on  the  Executive  Schedule  or  in  com- 
parable Legislative  or  Judicial  posts.  General 
Schedule  employees  have  received  seven  pay 
raises  accumtUatlng  to  about  50  percent.  As 
a  result,  increasing  numbers  of  employees  in 
the  General  Schedule  are  affected  by  the  pay 
limitation  provision,  5  U.S.C.  5308,  which 
provides  that  General  Schedule  employees 
may  not  be  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
basic  rate  for  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, which  has  been  $36,000  for  the  past  76 
months. 

This  salary  compression  weakens  two  stat- 
utory principles — equal  pay  for  equal  work 
and  the  maintenance  of  proper  pay  distinc- 
tions in  keeping  with  re.sponslblllty.  A  June 
1974  study  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
showed  that  Intergrade  differentials  between 
private  sector  equivalents  to  GS-15  to  GS-18 
were  as  follows: 

Percentage 
Between  grades:  differential 

GS-15  and  GS-16 24.6 

GS-16  and  GS-17-.- 26.3 

GS-17  and  OS-18 27.  5 

The  same  situation  applies  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  Attorney's  salaries,  as  surveyed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  have 
risen  43.9  percent  since  1969,  while  the  sal- 
aries of  U.S.  Judges  have  not  risen  at  all. 
Salaries  of  State  Chief  Judges  have  increased 
44.2  percent  in  the  same  period,  and,  whereas 
In  1969  only  one  state  (New  York)  paid  Its 
judiciary  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  pay  of  a 
United  States  District  Court  Judge,  there 
now  are  20  states  compensating  their  Judges 
at  rates  equal  to  or  greater  tlian  the  pay  of 
Federal  District  Court  Judges. 

Another  study  entitled,  "Report  of  Special 
Survey  of  Level  of  Quality  of  Patient  Care  at 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospitals  and  Clln- 
jcs,"  relating  to  the  pay  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses  in  V.A.  Hospitals,  includes 
the  following  recommendation : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Task  Force,  the  top 
priority  to  be  conisldered  is  remuneration  for 
physicians. 

We  recommend  that  legislative  action  be 
sought  in  the  current  session  of  the  Congress 
to  obtain  Incentive  pay  for  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses.  Such  actions  are  critically 
important  because  the  pay  ral^e  anticipated 
in  October,  1974,  wiU  have  no  benefit  for  1,850 
physicians  and  dentists  and  an  additional 


835  will  not  be  able  to  realize  the  full  per- 
centage Increase  of  the  raise  due  to  the 
$36,000  per  annum  salary  restriction.  If  Im- 
proved remuneration  Is  not  forthcoming  in 
the  next  few  months,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  VA's  ability  to  recruit  well-qualified  phy- 
sicians win  be  seriously  Impaired  and  there 
will  be  an  acceleration  of  resignations  and 
conversions  to  part-time  employment  for 
economic  reasons. 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  any  number  of 
anomalous  situations  created  by  the  pres- 
ent $36,000  pay  celling.  Continuation  of  a 
policy  which  can  only  progressively  wipe  out 
pay  distinctions  can  only  erode  morale  with- 
in the  work  force  and  have  a  negative  effect 
upon  the  career  Incentives  of  people  In  key 
positions.  Indeed,  as  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  pointed  out  in  a  paper  presented 
to  the  Committee,  "The  salary  ceiling  along 
with  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Federal 
retirees  has  provided  Increased  Incentives  for 
eligible  executives  to  retire." 

Between  November  1,  1974,  and  February  1, 
1975,  the  retirement  rate  of  eligible  Govern- 
ment executives  was  almost  300  percent 
higher  than  the  Government-wide  average. 
And  they  retire  at  a  younger  age,  resulting 
in  added  costs  to  the  retirement  fund.  The 
GAO  reports  that  at  least  seven  former  Gov- 
ernment officials  now  receive  annuities 
greater  than  $30,000. 

SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  n 

Section  202  of  the  bill  provides  a  new 
method  for  annual  adjustment  of  rates  of 
pay  for  each  level  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
The  adjustment  would  become  effective 
whenever  a  comparability  adjustment  is 
made  under  5  U.S.C.  5305  In  the  statutory 
salary  systems  (normally  in  October  of  each 
year).  The  amount  of  the  adjustment  would 
equal  the  percentage  of  the  comparability 
adjustment,  rounded  to  the  nearest  $100. 

Section  203  relates  to  the  salary  of  the  Vice 
President  and  provides  a  method  for  the 
automatic  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  pay  for 
the  Vice  President  under  a  formula  identical 
to  the  formula  prescribed  for  the  Executive 
Salary  Schedule. 

Section  204  covei-s  the  rates  of  pay  for 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  officials  of  the 
legislative  branch  and  Uicludes  in  204(d)  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Pay  Comparabil- 
ity Act  of  1970  to  reflect  the  level  of  pay  cur- 
rently authorized  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch.  The  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  pay  of  the  affected 
Members,  officials  and  employees  would  be 
adjusted  under  the  same  formula  used  for 
the  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

Section  205  relates  to  the  salaries  In  the 
judicial  branch,  which  also  would  be  ad- 
justed under  a  formula  Identical  to  that  used 
for  the  Executive  Salary  SchedtUe. 

Section  206  would  correct  an  oversight  iu 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  title  n.  Public 
Law  90-206,  so  as  to  Include  the  offices  of 
Vice  President  and  certain  legislative  branch 
officials  within  the  purview  of  the  quadren- 
nial salary  review  of  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries.  It 
also  provides  that  the  salaries  of  those  offices 
may  be  adjusted  as  are  other  legislative 
branch  salaries  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

COSTS 

Cost  estimates  are  based  on  the  following 
accounting  of  affected  personnel: 

litTMBEB    OF   EMPLOYEES 

Executive  schedule: 

Level  I 12 

Level  II . 53 

Level  ni 102 

Level  IV 347 

Level  V :_.  271 

Total   785 

Legislative   (Members  and  top  offi- 
cials)   580 


Judicial : 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States..  1 

Associate  Justices,  Supreme  Court..  10 

Judges,  Circuit  Court  ot  Appeals 144 

Judges,  Court  of  Claims 10 

Judges,  Court  of  Military  Appeals..  3 
Judges,  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals 6 

Judges,  District  Courts 502 

Judges,  Customs  Court 12 

Judges,  Tax  Court  of  the  United 

States 22 

Administrative  Assistance  to  Chief 

Justice 1 

Director,  Federal  Judicial  Center..  1 
Director,    Administrative    Office   of 

the  U.S.  Courts 1 

Deputy     Director,     Administrative 

Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 1 

Commissioners,  Court  of  Claims 16 

Referees  in  Bankruptcy   (full^lme 

maximum)  L 190 

Referees  in  Bankruptcy^  (part-time 

maximum)  : 30 

U.S.  Magistrates.. 133 

Total    1.083 

-Ailected  by  $36,000  ceiling: 
Executive  branch:  # 

General  Schedule ! 8.  750 

Veterans  Schedule i 2,000 

Foreign  Service  Schedule 1,300 

Others 2.100 

Judicial   branch 360 

Legislative  branch * 100 

Total    ; 14,600 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  600  offi- 
cers in  the  armed  services  whose  pay  is  lim- 
ited by  the  $36,000  ceilhig. 

The  October  1975  comparability  Increase 
for  employees  on  the  General  Schedule  is 
estimated  at  about  8  percent.  On  that  basis, 
the  increased  cost  to  the  Government  as  the 
result  of  passage  of  Title  II  of  H.R.  2559  would 
be  $49.7  million,  broken  down  as  follows: 

In  million X 

Executive  schedule $2.4 

Legislative   . 1.8 

Judicial I 3.5 

Affected  by  compression 42.0 

Total   49.7 

These  cost  figures  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  an  average  Increase  of  $3,200  for 
the  top  officials  aud  an  Increase  of  $2,880 
for  employees  affected  by  the  pay  ceiling.  The 
total  is  less  than  estimated  in  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  which  uses  a  cost  ol 
approximately  $6.5  million  for  each  1  per- 
cent or  a  total  of  $52  mlUlcyi. 

The  actual  range  of  possible  increases  in 
the  General  Schedule  at  this  time  runs  from 
8.6  percent  to  5  percent,  the  latter  represent- 
ing a  possible  celling  which  the  President 
might  recommend  as  an  alternative.  Thus, 
the  annualized  cost  could  range  from  ap- 
proximately $52  million  to  approximately 
$31  million,  depending  upon  future  develop- 
ments. Futme  annual  costs  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  results  of  annual  pay 
comparability  studies. 

The  executive  branch  has  advised  that 
since  the  top  executive  salaries  and  the 
employees  affected  by  the  compression  are 
spread  throughout  the  entire  executive 
branch,  all  costs  for  the  executive  branch 
will  be  absorbed  by  each  applicable  agency 
without  any  requests  for  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

GENERAL    ACCOrKTINC    OFFICE 

T)ie  executive  pay  problem  is  becoming 
increasingly  critical 

In  February  1975,  we  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  there  was  a  critical  need  for  a 
better  system  for  adjusting  top  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  salaries.  As  we  re- 
ported, the  Impnsse  on  adjusting  top  officials" 
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salaries  has  frozen  salaries  since 
for  Members  of  Congress,  judges, 
tlal  and  other  appointees,  and  ab<tut 
career  civil  service  personnel . 

The  quadrennial  review  and 
process  has  failed.  It  Is  much  too 
viod    in    our    dynamic    economy, 
should  be  automatic.  The  last 
proposed  In  1974.  A  significant 
crease  was  needMl  but  the  Senat« 
the  Presldent«proposed  three  stage 
tHkllure  to  Mjust  top  officials' 
resultant  compression  in  other 
ate  great  inetiuities  and  are  havii^ 
adverse    effects    on    recruitment, 
and  incentives  for  advancement 
the  Federal  service. 

To  date,  no  action  has  been 
General   Accounting  Office 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  refonft 
ary  adjustment  process  for  top 
paper  updates  information  Includ^ 
February  report  which  shows  that 
tlon  continues  to  worsen  for 
tlves  and  their  e^oploying  agencies 
ises  to  det3riorate  even  further. 

Erosion  of  purchasing  pow^ 
Inflation  has  continued  to  erode 
chasing  power  of  executive 
Judicial  salaries.   By   May    1975, 
holding   these   positions  had  lost 
third  of  the  purchasing  power  of  th^lr 
1969  salaries. 

May  1975 
March  1963      purchasing 
Executive  level  salary  power 

I    $60,000  $40,680 

n    42,500  28,815 

m 40.000  27,120 

IV 38,000  25,764 

V. 36,000  24,408 

TO  put  It  another  way,  a  Level  |V  official 
would  have  to  earn  about  $53,000  a  year  just 
to  maintain  the  same  standard  of  piving  he 
had  in  1969. 

TTie  Compression  Problem  is  Becoming 
More  Severe 

Since  March  1969,  General  Schedule  em- 
ployees have  received  seven  pay  lEilses  ac- 
cumulating to  about  50  percent.  ]  Estimates 
of  the  General  Schedule  increase,  scheduled 
for  October  1975,  run  as  high  as  nine  per- 
cent. While  the  President  has  indicated  a 
deslr«  to  bold  the  raise  to  live  per- 
cent, additional  employees  will  reac  h  $36,000 
regardless  of  the  percentage  increas* 
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Non-Federal  executives  have  rece^ied  sub- 
stantial pay  increases 
From  1960  through  1974,  not-Federal 
executives'  salaries  Increased  abou^  37  per- 
cent and  were  projected  to  Increase  another 
10  percent  during  1975.  Similarly,  senior 
dvU  service  em^^oyees  in  other  countrlee 
have  had  substantial  pay  increai«s  since 
1069.  The  pfty  of  top  government  positions 
in  England.  Germany,  and  Italy  Lncreased 
anywhere  from  60  to  160  percent  between 
1969  and  1975.  Many  ofBclals  in  th(ise  coun- 
tries now  receive  more  compensation  than 
their  n.3.  counterparts.  These  offl<lals  gen- 
erally received  pay  Increases  at  he  same 
time  Increases  were  given  the  lower  paid 
civil  servants. 

Retirement    is    more    financially    uttractive 
than  continuing  to  work 
The  ralary  ceiling  along  with  ccst-of -liv- 
ing adjviatmenta  for  Federal  retirees  has  pro- 


vided Increeaed  incentives  for  eligible  execu- 
tives to  retire.  Since  the  last  salary  Increase 
lor  top  officials,  retirees  have  received  In- 
crases  of  approximately  55  percent.  Another 
Increase  of  6.1  percent  will  be  granted  to  re- 
tirees on  August  1,  1975.  Employees  who  re- 
tire by  this  date  will  also  have  the  7.3  per- 
cent increase  of  January  1,  1975,  considered 
In  their  annuity  calculations.  For  example, 
if  a  GS-18  with  30  years  of  service  had  re- 
tired in  Decemljer  1974.  his  annual  annuity 
after  the  August  adjustment  would  be 
$23,843.  If  he  continues  to  worlc  through 
July  1975,  his  annuity  on  August  1,  1975, 
would  be  $22,836.  If  he  retires  after  July 
1975,  his  annuity  would  be  only  $21,724- 
$2,119  less  than  If  he  had  retired  in  Decem- 
t>er  and  $1,112  less  than  if  he  had  retired  In 
July. 

Between  November  1,  1974,  and  Febru- 
ary 1,  1975,  the  retirement  rate  of  eligible 
Government  executives  was  almost  300  per- 
cent higher  than  the  Government-wide 
average.  "Tie  greatest  nimiber  of  retiring 
executives  was  la  the  55  to  59  age  group. 
The  greatest  numl>er  of  total  retirements 
among  all  employes  was  in  age  group  62  and 
over.  TTie  earlier  retirements  of  Government 
executives  result  In  added  costs  to  the  re- 
tirement fund  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
their  replacements.  At  least  seven  former 
Government  officials  now  receive  annuities 
greater  than  $36,000. 


HJl.  2559 
An  act  to  amend  title  39,  TJnited  States  Code, 
to  apply  to  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice certain  provisions  of  law  providing  for 
Federal  agency  sjifety  programs  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and   for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H^use  of 
Repre3entatii;es  of  the  United  Staifs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— POSTAL  SERVICE 

Sec.  101.  SecUon  410(b)  of  Utle  39,ynited 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  of 
the  period  a  semicolon  and  the  world  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  below  para- 
graph   (6)    the    following   paragraph: 

"(7)  section  19  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  668).". 
TITLE  II — EXECUTIVE  SALARIES 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Executive  Salary  Cost-of-Llving  Adjust- 
ment Act". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  S3 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
Executive  Schedule  pay  rates,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fQHov^lng 
new  section: 
"{  6318.  Adjustments  in  rates  of  pay 

"Effective  at  the  lieglnning  of  the  &nt  ap- 
plicable pay  period  commencing  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  an  ad- 
justment takes  effect  under  section  5305  of 
this  title  In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for 
positions  at  each  level  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  shall  be  adjusted  by  an  amount, 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $100  (or  If 
midway  between  multiples  of  $100,  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $100),  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  such  annual  rate  of  pay  which 
corresponds  to  the  overtUl  average  percentage 
(as  set  forth  In  the  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  such  section  5305)  of  the  ad- 
justment In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule.". 

(b)  (1)  That  part  of  section  5312  (relating 
to  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule),  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  immediately  below  the 
section  heading  and  Immediately  above 
clause  ( 1 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies 


to  the  following  positions  for  which  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  level  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section  5318  of 
this  title:". 

(2)  That  part  of  section  6313  (relating  to 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  immediately  below  the 
section  heading  and  immediately  above 
clause  ( 1 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies 
to  the  following  positions,  for  which  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  lever  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section  5313  of 
this  title:". 

(3)  That  part  of  section  5314  (relating  to 
level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  immediately  laelow  the 
section  heading  and  immediately  above 
claiise  (13)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies 
to  the  following  positions,  for  which  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  level  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section  5318 
of  this  title:". 

(4)  That  part  of  section  5315  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  immediately  below  the 
section  heading  and  immediately  above 
clause  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  ap- 
plies to  the  following  positions,  for  which  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate 
determined  with  respect  to  such  level  under 
chapter  11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section 
5318  of  this  title:". 

(5)  That  part  of  section  5316  (relating  to 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  immediately  below  the 
section  heading  and  Immediately  above 
clause  ( 1 )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies 
to  the  following  positions,  for  which  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate 
determined  with  respect  to  such  level  under 
chapter  11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section 
5318of  this  title:". 

(6)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"5318.  Adjustments  in  rates  of  pay.", 
(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)(1)  of  section 

5305  of  title  5,  United  Sfates  Code,  relating 
to  annual  pay  reports,  are  each  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  report  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  under  thia  subsection  shall 
specify  the  overall  percentage  of  the  ad- 
justment In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  and  of  the  adjustment  In  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  other  statutory  pay 
systems.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  104  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  rate  of  salary 
of  the  Vice  President,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$62,500,  to  be  paid  monthly."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  rate  deter- 
mined for  such  position  under  chapter  11 
of  title  2,  as  adjiisted  \mder  this  section. 
Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month 
in  which  an  adjustment  takes  effect  under 
section  5305  of  title  5  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  General  Schedule  the  salary  of 
the  Vice  President  shall  be  adjusted  by  an 
amount,  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
$100  (or  if  midway  between  multiples  of 
$100,  to  the  nearest  higher  multiple  of  $100). 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  such  per  annum 
rate  which  corresponds  to  the  overall  aver- 
age percentage  (as  set  forth  In  the  report 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 

5306  of  title  5)  of  the  adjustment  in  such 
rates  of  pay.  Such  salary  shall  be  paid  on  a 
monthly  basis.". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  (a)(i)  The  annual  rate  of  pay 
for— 
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"(A)  each  Senator,  Member  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  and  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)   of  thUs  pningraphi. 

"(B)  the  President  pro  tempore  ol  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minorit.s'  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and 

•'(C)  the  Speaker  ol  the  Hoii'-e  of  Repre- 
.sentatives, 

.shall  be  the  rate  detevniiued  for  such  posi- 
tions under  .section  225  of  tlie  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  35I-361 ) .  as  ndjusted  by 
paragraph  (S)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  commencing  on  or 
alter  the  first  day  of  tl-.e  month  in  wliich 
au  adjustment  takes  effect  under  section 
6305  of  title  5,  UniiedStates  Code,  in  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Sclieclule. 
eacli  annual  rate  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  adjusted  by  au  amount,  rotmded 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  *100  (or  if  midway 
between  multiples  of  $100,  to  the  next  higher 
miiltiple  of  $100),  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  such  annual  rate  v^hich  corresponds  to 
the  overall  average  percentage  (as  set  forth 
ill  the  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
under  such  section  5305)  of  the  adjustment 
in  the  rates  ol  pay  luider  tlie  General 
Schedule.". 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  througb  (d)  of  .sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federnl  Legislative  Salary 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  415).  relating  to  the 
annual  rate  of  pay  o^  certain  legislative 
officials,  is  amended  to  reed  as  follows: 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Tlie  compensation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  an  aimuni  rate  which  is  equal 
to  the  rate  for  posiiioiis  at  level  II  of  the 
E.\ecutive  Schedule  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  5,  United  StaU-s  Code. 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which  is  equal  to 
the  rate  for  positions  at  level  III  of  such 
Executive  Schedule.  ' 

"(c)  The  compensation  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  United  States  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  at 
an  annual  rate  which. is  equal  to  the  rate 
for  positions  at  level  IV  of  such  Executive 
Schedule. 

"(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Assistant 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  at  an  annual 
rate  which  is  equal  to  the  rate  for  positions 
at  level  V  of  such  Executive  Schedule.". 

(c)(1)  Section  303  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  the  Public  Printer  and  Deputy  Public 
Printer,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  303.  Public  Printer  and  Deputy  Public 
Printer:  Pay 

"The  annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  Public 
Printer  shall  be  a  rate  which  is  equal  to 
th^  rate  of  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
of ;  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  6. 
Tl^e  annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  Deputy  Public 
Printer  shall  be  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  the 
rate  for  level  V  of  such  Executive  Schedule.". 

(2)  Tlie  item  relating  to  section  303  In 
the  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  3  of  title 
44,  United  State  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"303.  Public     Printer     and     Deputy     Public 
Printer:  pay.". 

(d)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1952)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "level  V"  and  "sec- 
tion 5316"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"level  III'  and  "section  5314",  respectively. 

Sec  205.  (a)(1)  Chapter  21  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  general  pro- 
Mbious  applicable  to  courts  and  Judges,  Is 


amendf»d  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section: 

§  461.  Adjustments  in  certain  salaries 

"(a)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  firsi 
applicable  pay  period  conunencing  on  or  af- 
ter the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  an 
adjustoent  takes  effect  under  section  5305  of 
title  5  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  tlie  General 
Schedule  (except  as  provided  hi  subsection 
(bi ),  eacii  salary  rate  which  is  subject  to  ad- 
justment under  this  section  sliall  be  adjust- 
ed by  811  amount,  rounded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $100  (or  if  mid-way  between  mul- 
tiples of  SilOO,  to  the  next  higher  multiple  ol 
$100)  equal  to  the  percentage  of  such  salary 
rate  whi^li  corresponds  to  the  overall  aver- 
age percentage  (a.s  set  forth  in  the  report 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  undt-r  such  sec- 
tion 5305  of  tlie  adjustmcnis  in  the  rates  of 
pay  under  such  Schedule). 

•■(b)  Subsecilcn  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  it  would  reduce  the  salary  of  any  in- 
dividual wiiose  compensation  may  not,  under 
.section  1  of  article  III  of  tlie  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States,  be  diminislied  during  such 
indiviciuals  cominunuce  in  office.". 

(2 1  Tlie  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fc^lowing  new  item: 
'•461.  Adjust:nents  in  certain  salarie.':.". 

(b)(1)  Section  5  of  title  28.  Uniuci 
States  Code,  relating  to  salarie!^  of  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  amendert  to  read  as 
follows :    . 

"?  5.  Salarie(»  of  Justices 

"The  Chief  Justice  and  each  as.sociale  jus- 
tice shall  each  receive  a  salary  at  annual 
rates  determined  under  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351-361). 
as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  tills  title.". 

(2)  Section  44(d)  of  title  28,  United  Statet^ 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  chTiilt  Judges,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Each  circuit  judge  shall  receive  a  sal- 
ary at  an  annual  rate  determined  under  sec- 
tion 225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2 
U.S.C.  351-361),  as  adjusted  by  .section  461 
of  this  title.". 

(3)  Section  135  of  title  28  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  district  Judties. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"125.  Salaries  of  district  Judges 

"Each  Judge  of  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  a  salary  at  an  an- 
nual rate  determined  under  section  225  ol 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351- 
361 ) .  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this  title.". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  173  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  sal- 
aries of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  \s 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  an  annual  rate  determine 
under  section  226  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351-361)  as  adjusted  bv 
section  461  of  this  title." 

(5)  The  .second  sentence  of  section  213  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
salaries  of  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ctistoms 
and  Patent  Appeals,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Each  shall  receive  a  salary  at  an 
annual  rate  determined  under  section  226  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351- 
361 ) ,  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this  title." 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  section  252 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Judges  of  the  Customs  Court,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Each  shall  receive  a 
salary  at  an  annual  rate  determined  under 
section  226  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (2  U.S.C.  351-361),  as  adjusted  bv  sec- 
tion 461  of  this  title.". 

(7)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of  iec- 
tion  792(b)  (relating  to  salaries  of  Court  oi 
Claims  commissioners)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  precedes  ",  and  also  all  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses"  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Each  commissioner  shall  receive 
pay  at  an  annual  rate  determined  under  sec- 
tion 225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2 


U.S.C.  351-3611,  as  adjusted  bv  section  461 
of  this  title". 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  40a  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  69(a) ).  relat- 
ing to  compensation  of  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, is  amended  t^^  read  as  follows:  "Ref- 
erees shall  recejve  a-s  fitll  compensation  for 
their  services  .salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  con- 
ference, in  tlie  light  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  councils,  made  after  advising  with  tlie 
di>,rlct  judj;es  of  tlieir  respective  circuits, 
and  of  the  Director,  at  rates,  in  the  ca^e  of 
iull-tliiie  referees,  not  more  tliaii  the  rate 
dften.iined  for  sucii  referee  under  section 
22.'i  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C. 
351-361).  as  adjusted  under  section  461  of 
tiile  28.  United  States  Code,  and  in  the  CH.se 
ol  part-time  referees,  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  such  rate,  as  so  adjusted. •'. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  225(f  1  (A»  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  365(All. 
Ji  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  'the  Vice  Piesident  oi  the 
United  Srate-s."  immediately  belore  '•SeuK- 
tor.s': 

(2)  by  striicing  out  "und"  iiuniediatelv 
after  "Representatives.";  and 

(3)  Ijy  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  a  comma  and  tlie  following:  •'tin- 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 
I  lie  Presiden-i  pro  tempore  01  the  Keiiale.  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  thi- 
Seiiate  and   the  Hou.se  oi   Representatives". 

(bi  Until  sucli  timt  as  a  ciiauge  in  the 
rate  of  p<<>  of  tlie  otticcs  referred  to  in  tlie 
amendment  made  by  .subsection  (a)  of  this 
seition  occurs  under  tlie  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  US  C.  351- 
361  I.  as  Hiiiended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  rates  01"  pay  sliall  be  the  rates 
of  pay  in  effect  immediately  prif»r  to  the  date 
oi  enactment  of  tliis  Act.  as  adjusted  under 
sections  203  and  204  of  this  title. 

.^inend  tlie  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  Postal  Senice 
cerain  provisions  of  law  providing  lor  Fed- 
eral agency  safety  programs  and  respon.si- 
bilities.  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  adjusi- 
ments  of  Federal  executive  salaries,  and  lor 
oilier  pijrposes.' . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  L^  there  ob- 
.iection  to  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  was  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  not  taking 
up.  This  is  printing  the  bill  and  the  re- 
port. Tliere  was  objection  to  taking  up 
the  bill. 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  Pre.«;- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  laid  aside  teriiix)- 
rarily.  and  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  329,  S. 
2173.  a  bill  to  fully  explore  and  develop 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  of  the 
United  States  and  to  permit  limited  pro- 
duction, with  revenues  derived  there- 
from to  be  placed  in  a  special  account, 
and  for  other  puiposes,  without  an.v  ac- 
tion tonight. 

This  is  a  bill  vei-y  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2173)  to  fully  explore  and  dc- 
\elop  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  of  the 
United  States  and  to  permit  limited  produc- 
tion with  revenues  derived  therefrom  to  be 
placed  In  a  .special  account,  and  for  other 
ptirposes. 
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Presic  ent,  par- 


Mr.   McCLURE.   Mr. 
liamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th^  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Was  it  corre<^ 
distinguished  majority  leader 
unanimous   consent   that    the 
business  be  laid  aside? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Te^iporj 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Tempore 

Mr.   McCLURE.   Another 
tary  inquiry,  Mr.  Pi'esident. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th^  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  is  th^  pending 
business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The 
proceed  to  Senate  Resolution 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Parham^ntary 
quiry. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Do  I  underktand 
pending  situation  is  the  pendini : 
is  Senate  Resolution  145,  and 
tingulshed  majority  leader 
unanimous-consent  request 
laid  aside  and  that — I  do  not 
number,  but  I  imagine  it  is  the|  ] 
bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  S.  2173. 
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Mr.  WEICKER. — Become 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  to  be 
tonight,  but  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is 
jection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving 
object,  I  wonder  if  I  might. 
Chair,  ask  what  the  intention 
completion  of  action  on  Elk 
whether  the  intention  is  to 
Senate  Resolution  145. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senkte 
sires.  But  if  it  does  not  we  coul  1 
other  measures  which  should  copie 
the  Senate  before  we  recess 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggest 
of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the 
hold  that  for  a  parliamentary 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  example 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
of  1920,  and  for  other  purposes 
there  Is  a  time  limitation  also. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th(( 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggeste(  [. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President , 
Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  withhold 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presiden; 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th< 
will  state  It^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  clotuife 
at  the  desk  to  invoke  cloture 
Resolution  145  or  on  the  motio^ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of 
lution  145? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It 
the  desk.  The  Senator  from 
has  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  send  it  to 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
the  desk. 

It  is  a  cloture  motion  on 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  in  the 
course  of  things  there  would 
<»  the  cloture  motion  on 
having  to  do  with  bringing  to  a 
question  of  proceeding  to 
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before  we  would  get  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 145  itself;  is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Assuming  the 
Senate  is  in  tomonow  and  Wednesday, 
the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  On  the  pending 
business,  is  it  debatable? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
to  proceed  is  debatable. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  On  the  so-caUed 
Elk  Hills  oil  bill,  is  it  debatable? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a 
pending  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HUGH  ^COTT.  Is  it  under  a  time 
limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIAlD.  It  is — * 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No,  just  that 
the  Senate  lav/aside  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  penning  business,  excuse  me. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Ml".  WEICKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml*.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  Senators  will  take  their  seats. 
Senators  and  staff  will  clear  the  aisles 
and  take  their  seats  and  cease  conver- 
sation. Senators  wishing  to  converse  will 
withdraw  to  the  cloakrooms.  Senators 
wiU  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  Is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
pending  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  pending  question  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  so  that  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2173. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  that  consent  Is 
granted  and  we  do  proceed  to  the  bill.  Is 
there  a  time  agreement,  and  what  Is  the 
time  agreement  that  would  be  in  effect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  time  agreement.  There  are  2  hours 
on  the  bill,  1  hour  on  amendments,  30 
minutes  on  debatable  motions  and  ap- 
peals. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask  the  Chair, 
would  amendments  to  the  bUl  have  to  be 
germane  imder  the  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  does  not 
contain  an  agreement  for  germaness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments  to 
the  bill  would  have  to  be  germaiic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  may  have 
been  an  oversight. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU.  I  thhik  that 
was  the  way  worked  out  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona— Elk 
Hills. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  all  right  to  have  it 
germane? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Elk  Hills,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OIP'ICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  Senators  take  their  seats.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  suggest  to  the  majority  leader 
that  he  might  modify  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  provide  that  under 
the  agreement  only  germane  amend- 
ments could  be  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  that  had 
been  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  it  is  pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  would  be 
glad  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  still  the  motion  to 
proceed. 

Is  there  objection  to  laying  the  pend- 
ing business  aside  temporarily  and  pro- 
ceeding to  S.  2173,  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  S.  2173  is 
Elk  Hills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  for  S.  2173. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion where  Elk  Hills  Is  concerned. 

Ml".  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  taking  it  up 
tomorrow 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  under- 
standing is  that  there  would  be  no  action 
on  the  bill  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  S.  2173. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  suggest  that  Senators  not  leave 
yet  because  the  answer  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader's  question  is 
that  there  would  be  no  votes  on  this 
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measure  tonight.  We  do  not  know  what 
may  happen  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  or 
recess  or 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
on  this  side  never  do  know  what  is  going 
to  happen,  but  we  suspect  a  lot. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  quorum  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordf^r  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 


TO  DIRECT  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
ENTER  INTO  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
THE  U.S.S.R.  RELATING  TO  LIMIT- 
ING MILITARY  DEPLOYMENTS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  AND  THE 
INDIAN  OCEAN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi*.  President,  I  send 
a  Senate  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  to  direct  the 
President  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
USSR  relating  to  limiting  military  deploy- 
ments in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideratlcHi. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Ui  heard.  The  resolution  will  go  over  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  Res.  224 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
believes  that  discussions  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  aimed  at 
hniiting  naval  deployments,  bases  facUltlas 
and  land-based  air  power  In  the  Indian 
Ocean/Persian  Gulf  area  could  be  In  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
union  and  the  cause  of  world  peace-   and 

Whereas  past  expressions  by  the  Congress 
to  this  effect  have  been  ignored  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Seci-etary  of  State  and  no  dis- 
cussions ahned  at  negotiathag  such  limita- 
tions have  been  Initiated; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  is 
directed  to  open  discussions  wltE  the  So- 
viet Union  with  a  view  to  advancing  United 
States  proposals  for  limitations  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean/Persian  Gulf  area  affecting  naval 
deployments,  bases,  faculties  and  land-baaed 
air  power;  and  be  It  further  resolved  that 
the  President  shaU  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  status  of  discussions  conducted  with 
the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  the  submission  of 
anv  further  request  for  authority  to  develop 
further  American  faculties  at  Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
Meld  to  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota,' 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)   relating  to  the 
expansion  of  U.S.  Navy  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go  over 
under  the  rule. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  Res.  225 
Whereas  the  Congress  has  approved  the 
expansion  of  U.S.  military  facilities  on  the 
island  of  Diego  Garcia  in  order  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  protect  Its  toterests  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  area  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost; 

Whereas  the  expansion  has  been  justified 
as  providing  the  U.S.  with  a  capability  com- 
parable to  the  Soviet  CapabUity  to  sustain 
naval  operations  and  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area; 

Whereas  the  expansion  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide secure  logistical  support  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  to  U-S.  forces  periodically  deployed  to 
the  area  and  preclude  the  need  for  a  costly 
increase  In  naval  tankers  and  other  logistic 
forces;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  certified  that 
there  is  not  Intent  to  permanently  station 
operational  units  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
that  the  installation  would  not  imply  an  In- 
crease In  the  level  of  U.S.  forces  deployed  to 
that  region:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  declares  that 
Its  approval  of  the  U.S.  faculties  on  Diego 
Garcia  shaU  not  be  considered  aa  cemstitut- 
ing  approval  of  substantial  expansion  of  VS. 
naval  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  U.S.  Indian 
Ocean  fleet. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  half -minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  could  remind  my 
friends,  an  amendment  very  similar  to 
this  resolution,  practically  Identical,  has 
been  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  In 
behalf  of  himself,  myself,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  urg- 
ing these  negotiations  to  take  place  im- 
mediately. 

It  has  been  accepted  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and. 
hopefully,  will  be  on  the  floor  In  the  next 
few  days.  I  think  it  moves  a  long  way. 

I  have  just  had  a  chance  to  review 
briefly  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  think  the  substance  of  It  Is 
incorporated  In  the  Pell-Cranston-Ken- 
nedy  amendment  and  I  hope  we  can 
bring  it  to  the  floor  very  quickly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  whole  purpose  Is 
to  expedite  this  and  get  It  passed  as  soon 
as  possible  with  whichever  resolution  or 
bill  comes  out  first. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 


EXPANSION    OF   U.S.    NAVAL   PRES- 
ENCE IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    Piesident,   I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
CXXr 1598— Part  30 


POSTAL  SERVICE  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator      from       Connecticut       (Mr. 


WEICKER)  does  not  enter  any  objection, 

I  would  like  to  lay  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  will  give 
attention  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily — this 
is  the  third  time— and  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
325,  H.R.  2559,  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand it  this  proposal  will  be  discussed 
this  evening  but  will  not  be  voted  on  for 
at  least  24  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
believe  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Allen)  wanted  to  speak 
for  20  to  30  minutes  on  the  substance  of 
the  bUl. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  correct, 
that  this  is  just  a  temporary  move  in 
tills  direction. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  an  appropri- 
ation bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  It  Is  from  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  has  somefthing  to  do  with  raises  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  In  the 
Government  based  on  a  formula  which 
I  think  could  perhaps  be  referred  to  as 
indexing,  tied  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  object,  for 
Information  purposes  Is  It  correct  that 
while  there  would  be  up  to  1  hour  spent 
on  the  bill  today 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One-lialf  hour. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  is  no  time  Umit 
on  the  bill  Itself  and  we  can  go  back  on  it 
again? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thai  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  would  be  tlie 
situation? 

ORDER     FOB    EECOCNITION     OP     SENATOR     AU.EN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  with  my  request,  the  dlstln- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  from 
20  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  wiU  not  be  that  long. 
About  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H,R.  2659),  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  certain  provisions  of 
law  providing  for  Federal  agency  safety  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities,  and  for  othel' 
purposes,  reported  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  2559) 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
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a: 


the  end  ol 

lieu  of  the 

'and";  and 

llelow  para- 


after  the  enacting  clause  and 
following 

Tm,E   I— POSTAL  SER\llCE 
Sec.  101.  Section  410(b)  of  tltlj  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "^nd"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period 
paragraph   (6)    and  Inserting  lu 
period  a  senMcolon  and  the  word 

(3)  by   adding    immediately 
graph  (6)   the  following  paragraph 

'(7)  section  19  of  the  Occupat  onal  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970   (29  U.S.:.  668).'. 
TITLE   n— EXECUTIVE   SAl  ARIES 

Sec.  201.  This  may  be  cited  as  he  "Execu- 
tive Salary  Cost-of -Living  Adjusi  ment  Act". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  S3 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Executive  Schedule  pay  rates,  is  i  mended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

)ay 

the   firsb 

on  or  after 

whicli    an 

section  5305 

under  the 

of  pay  for 

ive  Sched- 

rounded 

or  if  mld- 

o  the  next 

X)  the  per- 

pay  which 

percent - 

1  rftnsmitted 

5305)  of 

pay  under 
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At. 


a  ;e 


secti  m 


53  2 


Schedi  lie 


ledia  ;ely 


Sche(  iile 
hch 


*'S  5318.  Adjustments  In  rates  of 

"Effective    at    the    beginning 
applicable  pay  period  commen<'in 
the   first   day   of   the    month    in 
adjustment  takes  effect  under 
of  this  title  In  the  rates  of  pay 
General  Schedule,  the  annual  rat ; 
postlon  at  each  level  of  the  Execti  t 
ule'slmU  he  adjusted  by  an  amou 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  (100 
way  between  multiples  of  $100, 
higher  multiple  of  $100),  equal 
centage  of  such  annual  rate  of 
corres{K)nds  to  the  overall  aver 
age   (as  set  forth  In  the  report 
to  the  Congress  \inder  stich 
the  adjustment  in  the  rates  of 
the  General  Schedule.". 

(b)(1)  That  part  of  section 
to  level  I  of  the  Execvitive 
6,  United  States  Code.  Immediate!^ 
section    heading    and    Inum 
clause  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

"Level  I  of  the  Executive 
to  the  following  positions  for  w 
nual  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the 
mined  with  respect  to  such  level 
ter  11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  bv 
of  this  title : ". 

(2)  That  part  of  section  5313 
level  n  of  the  Executive  Scheduld) 
United  States  Code,  immediately 
section     heading     and     Immedia 
clause  ( 1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

"Level  n  of  the  Executive 
to  the  following  positions,  for  w! 
nual  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the 
mined  with  respect  to  such  level 
ter  11  of  title  3,  as  adjusted  by 
of  this  title:". 

(3)  That  part  of  section  5314 
level  in  of  the  Executive 

5,  United  States  Code,  Unmedlatel  ' 
section  heading  and  immediately 

(1)   ts  amended  to  read  as 

"Level  in  of  the  Executive 
piles  to  the  following  positions 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
rate  determined  with  respect  to 
tinder  chapter  11  of  title  2.  as 
section  5318  of  this  title:". 

(4)  That   part   of  section   53 
to  level  rv  of  the  Executive 
title  5,  United  States  Code, 
low   the  section  heading  and 
above  clause  (1)  is  amended  to 
lows: 

"Level  IV  of  the  Executive 
piles  to  the  following  positions, 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
rate  determined  with  respect  to 
under  chapter  11  of  title  2,  as 
section  5318  of  this  tlMe:". 

(6)    That  part  of  section 
to  level  V  of  the  Executh-e  Sched 

6,  United  States  Code,  Immedin 
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section  heading  and  immediately  above 
clause  (1)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies 
to  the  following  positions,  for  which  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  de- 
termined witii  respect  to  sxich  level  under 
chapter  11  of  title  2.  as  adjusted  bv  section 
5318  of  this  title:". 

(6)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter   53    of   title    5.    United   States    Code,    is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Itppi 
at  the  end  thereof: 
'5318.  Adjustments  in  rates  of  pay.". 

(c)  Sub«;ectlons  (a)  and  (c)  (1)  of  section 
5305  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  annual  pay  reports,  are  each  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  \inder  this  subsection  shall  specify 
ihe  overall  percentage  of  the  adjustment 
in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Sched- 
tile  and  of  the  adjustment  in  the  rates  of 
pay  under  the  other  statutory  pay  systems.'". 

Sfx.  203.  .Section  104  of  "title  3,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  rate  of  salary 
oi  the  Vice  President,  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  "3(62,500,  to  be  paid  monthly."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  rate  deter- 
mined lor  such  position  luider  chapter  11 
of  title  2.  as  adjusted  under  this  section.  Ef- 
fective at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month 
in  which  an  adjustment  takes  effect  under 
section  5305  of  title  5  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  General  Schedule  the  salary  of 
the  Vice  President  shall  be  adjusted  by  an 
amount,  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
JlOO  (or  if  midway  between  multiples  of 
$100.  to  the  nearest  higher  multiple  of  $100). 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  such  per  annum 
rate  which  corresponds  to  the  overall  aver- 
age percentage  (as  set  forth  in  the  report 
traasmltted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
5305  of  title  5)  of  the  adjustment  in  such 
rates  of  pay.  Such  salary  shall  be  paid  on  n 
monthly  basis.". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  601  (a>  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
31)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  (aMl)  The  annual  rate  of  pav 
for— 

■■(A)  each  Senator,  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  paragraph). 

"(B)  tlie  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Hoiiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and 

"(C)  the  Speaker  of  the  Hous^of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

shall  b^The  rate  determined  for  skch  posi- 
tion un«<rbeclipn  225  of  the  FederM  Salarv 
Act  of  l&erjSTTiS.C.  351-361),  as  adji^sted  bv 
paragraph <(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  commencing  on  or  af- 
ter the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  an 
adjustment  takes  effect  under  section  5305 
of  titJe  5,  United  States  Code.  In  the  rates  of 
pay^nder  the  General  Schedule,  each  an- 
nusC  rate  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
djusted  by  an  amount,  rounded  to  the 
rest  multiple  of  $100  (or  if  midway  be- 
ween  multiples  of  $100,  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $100),  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  such  annual  rate  which  corresponds  to  the 
overall  average  percentage  (as  set  forth  in 
the  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
such  section  5305)  of  the  adjustment  in  the 
rates  of  pay  undeij  the  General  Schedule.". 

(b)  Subsectloii^  (a)  through  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  L^elsiative  Salary  Act 
of  1964  (78  St«t.  416).  relailn?  to  the  annual 
rate  of  pay  of  certain  legislative  offlclnls,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  203.    (n)    The  comDen.'5Rtion  of  the 


Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State.s 
shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which  Is  equal  to 
the  rate  for  positions  at  level  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which  is  equal  to 
the  rate  for  positions  at  level  III  of  such 
Executive  Schedule. 

"(c)  The  compen.sation  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  United  States  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  at 
an  annual  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  rate 
for  positloii.s  at  level  IV  of  such  Executive 
Schedule. 

"(d)  ,The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  the  Assistant  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  shall  be  at  an  annual  ratt 
which  is  equal  to  the  rate  for  positions  at 
level  V  of  such  Executive  Schedule.". 

(c)  (1)  Section  303  of  title  44.  United  Slates 
Code,  relating  to  the  compensation  of  the 
Pu'oiio  Printer  and  Deputy  Public  Pi'iuter,  i.s- 
ameuded  to  read  as  follows: 

'  j'  303.  Public    Printer    and    Deputy    Public 
Printer:  pay 

'The  annua]  rate  of  pay  for  the  Public 
Printei-  shall  be  a  rate  which  is  eqtial  to  the 
rate  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  The 
annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  Deputy  Public 
Printer  shall  be  a  rate  which  Is  equal  tcwthe 
rate  for  level  V  of  such  Executive  Schedule.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  303  in  the 
chapter  analysis  for  chapter  3  of  title  41. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"303.  Public     Printer    and     Deputy     Public 
Primer:  pay.". 

(d)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Ctom- 
parabiliiy  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1952)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "level  V"  and  "sec- 
tion 5316  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "level 
III"  and  "section  5314",  respectively. 

Sec.   205.    (a)(1)    Chapter  21   of  title   28, 

^United  States  Code,  relating  to  general  pro- 

'visions  applicable  to  courts  and  judges.  Is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section: 

"I  461.  Adjustments   In  certain   .salaries 

"(a)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  commencing  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
an  adjustment  takes  effect  under  section  5305 
of  title  5  In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule  (except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)),  each  salary  rate  which  Is 
stibject  to  adjustment  under  this  section 
shall  be  adjusted  by  an  amount,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $100  (or  If  midway 
between  multiples  of  $100.  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $100)  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
such  salary  rate  which  corresponds  to  the 
overall  average  percentage  (as  set  fortla  in 
the  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
such  section  5305  of  the  adjustments  in  the 
rates  of  pay  under  such  Schedule). 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  extent  it  would  reduce  the  salary  of  any 
individual  whose  compensation  may  not, 
under  section  1  of  article  m  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  be  diminished  dur- 
ing such  individual's  continuance  in  of- 
fice.". 

(2)  Tlie  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"461.  Adjustments  in  certain  salaries.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  5  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"§  5.  Salaries  of  Jiutlces 

"Tlie  Chief  Justice  and  eacli  associate  Jus- 
tice shall  each  receive  a  salary  at  annual 
rates  determined  under  section  225  of  the 
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Federal  Salary  Act  of   1967    (2.  U.S.C.  351- 
361 ) ,  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Section  44(d)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  circuit  Judges, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Each  circuit  judge  shall  receive  a 
salary  at  an  annual  rate  determined  under 
section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
(2  U.S.C.  351-361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461 
of  this  title.". 

(3)  Section  135  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  district  judges, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"135.  Salaries  of  district  Judges 

"Each  judge  of  a  district  coiu-t  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  a  salary  at  an 
annual  rate  determined  under  section  225 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  VS.C. 
351-361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this 
title.". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  173  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  sal- 
aries of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  at  an  annual  rate  determined 
under  section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351-361),  as  adjusted  by 
section  461  of  this  title.". 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  section  213  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  sal- 
aries of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Each  shall  receive  a  salary  at  an  an- 
nual rate  determined  under  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351- 
361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this 
title.". 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  section  252  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
judges  of  the  Customs  Court,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Each  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  an  annual  rate  determined  under  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2 
U.S.C.  351-361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461 
of  this  Utle.". 

(7)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 792(b)  relating  to  salaries  of  Coiu-t  of 
Claims  commissioners)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  precedes  ",  and  also  all 
necessary  traveling  expenses"  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Each  commissioner  shall 
receive  pay  at  an  annual  rate  determined 
under  section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351-361).  as  adjusted  by 
section  461  of  this  ttlle". 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  40a  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  68(a)),  re- 
lating to  compensation  of  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy, is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Ref- 
erees shall  receive  as  full  compensation  for 
their  services  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  con- 
ference, in  the  light  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  councils,  made  after  advising 
with  the  district  Judges  of  their  respective 
circuits,  and  of  the  Director,  at  rates,  in  the 
case  of  full-time  referees,  not  more  than  the 
rate  determined  for  such  referee  under  sec- 
tion 225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
(2  U.S.C.  351-361).  as  adjusted  under  sec- 
tion 461  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  and 
in  the  case  of  part-time  referees,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  such  rate,  as  so 
adjusted.". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  SecUon  225(f)  (A)  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  365(A) ). 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States."  Immediately  before 
"Senators"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
after   "Representatives,";    and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  a  comma  and  the  following:  "the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives". 

(b)  Until  such  time  as  a  change  In  the 
rate  of  pay  of  the  offices  referred  to  In  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  occurs  under  the  provisions  of  the 


Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351- 
361),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  rates  of  pay  shall  be  the  rates 
of  pay  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  adjusted 
under  section  203  and  204  of  this  title. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  that  following  dis- 
posal of  S.  2175,  the  petroleum  reserves 
bill,  it  is  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to 
turn  fo  S.  391,  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920,  and  maybe  following  that  to  S. 
963,  the  diethylstilbestrol  bill,  upon 
which  some  action  has  been  talcen,  and 
the  so-called  red-lined  bill,  which  was 
discussed  briefly  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

If  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  has  a  motion  he  wants  to  make 
about  the  post  ofBce  bUl,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  about  the  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce  bill?  It  has  been 
reported  out  and  is  on  the  calendar.  It  is 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  only  thing  is  we 
had  an  agreement.  We  intend  to  proceed 
to  the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  blU 
this  week. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  joint 
leadership 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
will  the  distingTiished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  If  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  suspend  for  a  moment,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
clear  the  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  now  entertain  a  request  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
OPERATION  OP  THE   SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  joint  leadership,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Can.- •on)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  my- 
self, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  227)  to  establish  a 
temporary  Commission  on  the  Operation  of 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us  hear 
the  rest  of  the  resolution,  if  we  may, 
please.  May  it  be  read  in  full? 

.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolution  to  establish  a  temporary  Com- 
mission on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate 

Whereas  the  responsibilities  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  have  Increased 
many-fold  In  recent  years,  as  have  expen- 
ditiu-es  of  Federal  funds  to  sustain  these 
responsibilities; 

Whereas  the  administrative  machinery,  fa- 
cilities, and  other  elements  in  the  structure 
and  practices  of  the  Senate  which  support 
the  discharge  of  these  responsibilities  have 
been  expanded  and  adjusted  in  a  piecemeal 
and  uncoordinated  fashion; 

Whereas  the  support  structure,  faculties, 
and  administrative  practice  of  the  Senate 
have  never  been  subjected  to  an  over-all 
Independent  examination;  and 

Whereas  the  modernization  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  facilities,  practices, 
and  support-services  of  the  Senate  can  be 
facilitated  by  an  impartial,  over-all  study 
conducted  by  a  group  Independent  of  the 
Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Senate  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"),  which  shaU  be 
composed  of  nine  members  appointed  from 
private  life  and  2  ex  officio  members  who  are 
presently  officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  who  shall  participate  without  vote.  All 
Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  upon  the  joint  rec- 
ommendaUons  of  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Cofmnlsslon  shall 
be  filled  In  Oa  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(c)  Tlie  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Five  members  of  the  CommlBslon  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  two  members  may 
conduct  bearings. 

(e)  Not  more  than  two  former  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  serve  as  members  of  the 
Commission  and  no  Individual  whose  rele- 
vant experience  is  preponderantly  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  shall  be 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  ConmUsslon. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  funcUon  and 
duty  of  the  Commission  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive and  Impartial  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  United  States  Sen-  " 
ate.  Such  study  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to— 

(1)  the  functioning  of  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  In  the  light  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate  In  the  areas 
of  law-making,  representation,  and  over- 
sight; 

(2)  conflicts  in  the  programming  of  busl- 
Kcss; 
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(3)  ofBce  accommodations  and 

(4)  information  resources;  and 

(5)  internal    management   ai 
support  structure  (Including, 
techixlcal  aids,  foresight  capac^ 
datlon  for  and  coverage  by  the 
workload,  lobbying,  pay  and  allo|. 
conflicts  of  Interest) 
Such  study  shall  not  Include  an 
of  the  question  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  over 
ter. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  also 
of  Improvmg  Senate  conunun 
operation,  and  coordination  wltt 
of  Representatives  and  with 
and  judicial  branches  of  the 
giving  due  consideration  to  the 
of  powers  provided  by  the  Constl 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  the 
receive,  for  each  day  on  which 
gaged  in  the  performance  of  thejr 
Members  of  the  Commission, 
at  a  dally  rate  equal  to  the  per 
alcnt  of  the  highest  rate  of 
sation  which  may  be  paid  to  an 
a   standing   committee   of   the 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursemeiit 
portatlon  expenses  and  to  receive 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  the 
payable  to  employees  of  the 
day  on  which  they  are  away  from 
or  regular  places  of  business  or 
and  are  engaged  in  the  performa^ 
duties  as  Members  of  the 
traveling  to  or  from  the  place 
duties  are  to  be  performed,  fx 
bers  of  the  Commission  shall 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shfeU 
prescribe  the  duties  and 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a 
an  associate  staff  director,  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  and 
staff  director  and  associate  staff  ( 
each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
compensation  not  exceeding  th« 
annual  rate  which  may  be  paid 
committee   employees   of   a 
mlttee  of  the  Senate  referred  tc 
106(e)(3)(A)  of  the  Legislative 
proprlatlons    Act,     1968,    as 
modified,  and  other  employees 
mission  may  be  paid  at  a 
rate    of    ccHnpensation    not 
maximum  annual  rate  which  n|ay 
to  the  tour  conunlttee  employees 
Ing  committee  of  the  Senate 
such  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is 
cure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
of  individual  consultants,  or 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  anc 
same  conditions  as  a  standing 
the  Senate  may  procure  such 
section  202(1)   of  the  Legislative 
zatlon  Act  of  1946. 

(c)  Subject,  to  the  provisions 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
expenditures  from   the  contingent 
the  Semite  as  may  be  -lecessary 
its  functions  and  duties. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  Is 
to  utilize  the  services,  informatioji 
and  personnel  of  the  Office  of 
of  the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  the  Office  cl 
tary  for  the  Majority,  the  Office 
retary  for  the  Minority,  the  Llbrfry 
gress,  and  the  General  Accountlnj 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  the 
Majority,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the 
General  of  the  United  States  are 
to  furnish  such  services, 
ties,  and  personnel  as  may  be 
the  Commission. 
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(b)  Office  space  and  office  furniture,  furn- 
i-shlngs  and  equipment  shall  be  provided  to 
the  Commission  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
offices  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit 
an  interim  report  to  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  not  later  than 
March  31,  1976,  and  shall  submit  a  final  re- 
port to  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  which  shall  set  forth  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  made  under  this  resolu- 
tion, together  with  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. The  Commission  may  submit 
such  other  reports  to  the  Majority  Leader 
and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  as  they 
may  request  or  as  the  Commission  deems  ad- 
visable. The  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  all  re- 
ports received  by  them  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(b)  Sixty  days  after  the  date  of  submission 
of  its  final  report  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  7.  The  e.Kpenses  of  the  Commission, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  nnd  approved  by  the  Majority 
Leader  or  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
psld  at  an  annual  rate. 

Ml'.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  think  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  sort,  this  magnitude,  and 
wide  scope  should  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  If  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution  think  other- 
wise, I  have  to  object  and  let  it  come 
over  under  the  rule  to  be  reconsidered 
on  tomorrow.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  feehngs  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  .  I  point  out 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Democratic  Conference.  It 
was  agreed  to  unanimously.  It  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Republican  Conference.  It 
was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  joint  leadership  worked  together 
to  try  to  come  forth  with  some  proposi- 
tion of  substance  based  on  the  initiative 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Ml*.  Culver)  .  The  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail  with  the  cliainnan  and 
tlie  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  Senator  Can- 
non of  Nevada  and  Senator  Hatfield  of 
Oregon.  We  thought  that  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  do  it  that  way,  with  this  approval 
on  the  part  of  both  party  conferences  or 
caucuses  behind  us.  We  did  take  it  up 
on  a  joint  leadership  basis. 

I  would  like  to  receive  immediate"<ion- 
sidei-ation  so  that  a  study  of  this  sbrt 
could  get  underway.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  difficult  job  if  something  needs  to  be 
done. 

But  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  object,  of 
course,  it  will  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  he  well 
knows. 

So.  Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard.  The  resolution  goes  over  under 
the  rule. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  May  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  also? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  horn- 
of  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
OPERATION  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
prepared  a  .statement  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  tiie  resolution  creating  a 
temporary  commission  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  so-called  Culvei 
commission  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tliat  statement  precede  the 
printing  of  the  resolution  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Pursuant  to  a  subsequent  request 
the  foregoing  statement  is  not  printed 
in  the  Record.)  I 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE)— TIME 
ALLOCATION— HR.  2559 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  Senators  may  know 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  any 
more  rollcall  votes  tonight.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  H.R.  2559,  the 
act  to  apply  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
certain  provisions  of  law  providing  for 
Federal  agency  safety  programs  and  re- 
sponsibility, that  after  the  time  that  was 
agreed  to — how  much  time  was  agreed 
to  on  that  bill,  Mr.  President,  tonight? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  this  evening. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  have  5  minutes 
on  the  same  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mouse  consent  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2559 
with  Mr.  Allen  to  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  to  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  and 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  if 
my  name  was  mentioned  there. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  McGee 
to  be  recognized  for  how  many  minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  Is  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Ten. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  to  start 
off  and  explain  the  bill. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  explain  the  bill  and 
let  the  Senator  from  Alabama  make  in- 
quiries and  submit  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  Senator  Fong  also. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  ask  10  minutes  also. 

iilIllFR    !C>R    EEt(J<;NllION    OF    SEVER.'VL    Sf.N.MORS 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  2559  with  Mr.  McGee  to  be  allotted 
10  minutes,  Mr.  Fokg  10  minutes,  Mr. 
Allen  20  minutes,  and  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  5  mhiutes,  after  which  that 
measure  be  laid  aside  and  tlie  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reserve  bill,  with  no  action  to 
be  taken  on  that  bill  tonight,  that  it  just 
be  laid  down  and  it  would  be  tlie  lui- 
finished  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
as  I  understand  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  there  is  no 
unanimous-consent  involved  for  tomor- 
row insofar  as  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  None  what- 
soever, none  in  connection  with  H.R. 
2559. 

"  Mr.  THURMOND.  There  would  not  be 
a  vote  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  and 
I  could  assure  our  colleagues  there  would 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  VeiT  well. 

There  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
tonight,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  tlie  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate 
to  ask  what  the  pending  biLsiness  is.  I  will 
say  what  is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Clerk 
will  stat«  the  pending  business  for  the 
information  of  tlie  Senate. 

Tlie  pending  business  is  H.R.  2550. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFE- 
TY AND  HEALTH  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
resolution  tH.R.  2559),  an  act  to  amend 
title  XXIX.  United  States  Code,  to  ap- 
ply to  tlie  U.S.  Postal  Service  certain, 
provisions  of  law  providing  for  Federal 
agency  safety  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  ab>;ence  of  a  quoium.  and  I  a.sk  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  time  consmned 
in  calling  the  quorum  does  not  come  out 
of  anyone's  time.  It  Is  just  allotted  here 
as  a  courtesy  for  one  of  the  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  by  our 
agieement  here  this  evening,  we  will  dis- 
cuss the  proceedings  that  liave  been  tak- 
ing place  for  several  months  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  companion  group  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  Chief  Ju-stice  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  burden  of  this  collection  of 
discussions,  tliat  have  now  run  since  ear- 
ly February  of  tills  year,  we  have  united 
on  a  veiy  simple  legislative  propo.sal  for 
this  body,  recognizing  that  our  earlier 
legislation  did  not  anticipate  or  at  least 
did  not  foresee  the  impact  of  double- 
digit  inflation  on  the  reforms  that  were 
made  in  eailer  years,  both  in  the  com- 
parative law  for  the  civil  sei-vice  employ- 
ees and  for  the  Salary  Reform  A<:t  of 
1967. 

We  have  sought  other  way.s  of  ti-ying 
to  readjust  the  inequities  in  the  system. 
We  could  obtain  no  agreement  on  when 
or  to  what  levels  we  should  proceed  on 
salary  readjustment."?.  But  one  thing  that 
all  segments  In  the  Government  have 
agreed  upon  is  that  a  basic  reform  is  nec- 
essary, that  prior  reform  is  too  short- 
sighted and  should  be  coirected,  and  that 
all  employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  .should  be  subject  to  what 
has  loosely  come  to  be  called  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments. 

Tliat  procedme,  sometimes  called  com- 
liarability,  is  undertaken  by  an  agent 
representing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  takes  a  reading  in  the 
spilng  on  what  the  cost-of-living  factors 
should  be;  and  after  their  finding,  they 
submit  it  to  the  Pre.sident  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

To  illusti-ate:  This  year,  the  President's 
agent  reported  that  the  cost-of-living 
change  since  a  year  ago  was  about  8.6 
percent.  Under  the  existing  law,  the  next 
step  Is  this:  JThe  Pi'esident  then  has  to 
decide  whether  to  allow  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Presidential  agent  in  this 
instance  or  to  reduce  the  flgm-e.  He  can- 
not increase  It,  but  he  decides  whether 
he  is  to  decrease  the  figm'e  or  leave  it 
alone. 

We  have  had  no  fh-m  Indication  from 
President  Ford  yet  as  to  what  he  will  do. 
He  earlier  indicated  that  he  is  likely  to 
allow  a  5-percent  figure,  ratlier  than  the 
8.6  percent  that  the  agent  reported. 

I  use  tliat  by  way  of  illustration,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
the  pending  measure  does  is  to  put  under 
the  .same  mechanism,  without  any  ex- 
emptions or  exceptions — In  other  words, 
there  are  no  sleeiiers  anywhere  in  this — 
tliose  persons  at  the  executive  level,  the 


supergrades,  and  Uie  judiciary  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  theors'  is  that  the  cost  of 
living  affects  everybody;  and  this  is  for 
the  future,  down  the  road  ahead,  and 
does  not  include  any  retroactive  con- 
.•sideration  of  tiie  fact?. 

A  very  small  group  is  .so  affected,  but 
it  is  a  leadership  group  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  wi'.iioui  the  problems  at- 
tendant upon  tlie  current  status  of  the 
economy  of  our  country. 

The  total  cost  for  this  refonn,  for  this 
year,  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$34  million  if  the  Pi-esident's  judgment 
is  a  5-percent  co.st-of-living  factor.  It 
would  be  slightly  higher  than  that  if  he 
allowed  the  full  8.6  percent. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  thf 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Vice  President,,  who  is  the  Chairman  ot 
the  Pret-idents  panel  on  government  pay, 
and  thus  presented  to  us  in  his  behalf, 
in  which  the  President  stresses  that  whUe 
he  believes  that  other  corrections  muKt 
be  made  when  our  economic  pictur^js 
improved  and  when  the  Nation's  priori- 
ties are  better  .sorted  out,  he  believes  that 
it  is  indispensable  that  this  ohc  reform 
correction  be  made  without  delay  now. 

Ml-.  President.  I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a 
joint  letter  signed  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  ot  the  Senate,  in  which 
they  beseech  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  to  examine  the 
necessary  steps  that  should  be  taken  in 
t)rder  to  update  the  existing  mechanism 
as  a  reform  move,  simply  in  terms  of  ad- 
justing to  the  cosi-of -living  readings  for 
the  future — not  retroactively. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  forgo  the^^ord  "beseech" 
for  •'request''?  I 

Mr.  McGEE.  RequAt.  I  am  sorry  for 
my^  loose  English.  TliS  rest  of  us  were 
waiting  to  be  beseeched  because  we 
thought  we  had  been  besieged  so  long 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  cost  of  living. 
We  appreciate  whatever  little  crumbs  are 
to.ssed  to  us  as  we  go  along.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator. 


TEMPORARY  COMMISSION  ON  IHE 
OPERATION  OF  THE  SENATE- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  227 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  of- 
fered a  resolution  tliis  evening  on  behalf 
of  the  leadership.  I  had  thought  that 
when  it  was  objected  to,  it  would  go  on 
the  calendar  along  with  other  proposed 
legislation.  I  am  informed  that  it  goes  on 
"Resolutions  and  Motions  Over,  Under 
the  Rule." 

I  do  not  \\ish  a  Senate  matter  of  tliat 
natiu'e  to  become  a  part  of  tlie  New 
Hampsliire  situation,  .so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  and  my  re- 
marks pertaining  to  It  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  that  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object,  Mr,  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  under  the  rule  it  be  read 
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be  placed 


is  not  the 


a  vacancy 
from  New 


twice  and  that  it  go  over  anc 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object.  That 
case  with  respect  to  a  resolution.  That  is 
only  the  case  with  respect  bp  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Sena  tor  objects 
to  its  being  placed  on  the  cahndar? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   And   the   Senator 
w  juld  much  prefer  to  have  it  u  ider  "Res- 
olutions and  Motions  Over,    Jnder  the 
Rule."  at  which  time,  it  would  |ollow  four 
resolutions  having  to  do  with 
in  the  office  of  UJS.  Senator 
Hampshire   for   the   term    coknmencing 
January  3. 1975? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  not  ta  ke  long  to 
dispose  of  those,  if  we  faced  up  to  the 
issues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  is  no  longer  included  under 
'•Resolution  and  Motions  Over,  Under 
the  Rule."  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  v.as 
the  status  prior  to  the  unaiiii  nous-con- 
sent request  bemg  made,  and  objection 
was  heard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object  to  the  mmediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  it  is  no  longer 
under  the  heading  "Resolution  >  and  Mo- 
tions Over.  Under  the  Rule"  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is. 

The    PRESIDING    OFPICEp. 
Senator  now  witlidi-aws  it,  or 
drawn  it,  It  would  not  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thoixght  I  had  withdiawn  it.  T  len  I  had 
made  another  motion,  asking  that  it  go 
on  the  calendar,  and  that  \va.  objected 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF  .  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  RIANSPIELD.  I  did  not  hink  that 
brought  it  back  under  "Resoli  tions  and 
Motions  Over,  Under  tlie  Rule." 

Mr.  President,  again  I  ask  i  nanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  winch  I  of- 
fered under  the  joint  leadershi  p  and  the 
majority  and  minority  co  iferences, 
which  has  been  placed  under 
tlons  and  Motions  Over,  Under 
be  withdrawn,  and  I  hope  I  v  ill  be  ac- 
corded that  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  allowed  the 
majority  leader  tod«that  a  mo  nent  ago; 
and  If  he  wishes  to  do  that  agai  n,  he  cer- 
tainly has  my  permission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  DbjecUon 
not  being  heard,  the  resolutloi  i  is  with- 
drawn. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  tlie  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2559)  to  amend 
title  39,  United  StatevCode,  to  apply  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Sennce  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  providing  for  Federal  agency 
safety  prognuns  and  responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  af- 
flrmatlTe  action  on  H.R.  2559.  a  bill  re- 
ported br  the  Committee  on  Fbst  Office 
and  Cliil  Service  to  correct  meichanlsms 


in  Uie  pay  adjustment  formula  for  all 
Federal  employees. 

This  bill  would  only  provide  tliat  the 
annual  pay  adjustment  made  for  the  bulk 
of   Federal   employees   in   the   general 
schedule  and  other  statutory 
terns  would  be  applied  at4he 
and  at  the  same  percesr^e  rate 
salaries  of  those  offipfals  and  employed 
who  have  received  no  pay  i-aises  sinc^ 
March  of  1969. 

H.R.  2559  as  amended  would  take  one 
step,  small  but  substantive,  toward  the 
solution  of  a  Federal  personnel  problem 
which  has  been  neglected  too  long.  It  is  a 
problem  wliich  becomes  more  pressing  as, 
month  by  month,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  mounts  higher.  It  is  a  problem 
which  demands  attention  how.  The  heart 
of  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  tliese  oflQ- 
ciais  have  iiot  had  a  pay  raise  in  6  long 
years  and  more. 

The  salaries  of  the  Govenmient's  key 
personnel,  including  Cabinet  officers, 
other  Presidential  appointees.  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Federal  judiciary  from 
the  Chief  Justice  down,  and  approxi- 
mately 14,000  other  employees  covered  by 
statutory  pay  systems  are  frozen.  Most  of 
these  salaries  have  been  frozen  since 
March  1969. 

Between  March  1969,  and  May  1975. 
tlie  Consumer  Piice  Index  rose  by  47.5 
percent,  seriously  eroding  the  pm-chasing 
power  of  the  officials  involved  and  creat- 
ing a  horrendous  pay  logjam  as  tlie  com- 
pensation of  statutory  employees  rose  to 
the  lowest  sub-Cabinpt  level  and  stopped 
there  at  $36,000,  creating  inequities  and 
dissatisfaction,  and  prompting  early 
retirement. 

By  May  1975,  Cabinet-level  officials 
have  lost  since  1969  almost  a  thii'd  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  1969 
salaries.  A  level  V  official,  still  compen- 
sated at  tlie  rate  of  $36,000  a  year,  would 
have  to  earn  about  $53,000  a  yeai-  now, 
just  to  maintain  the  same  standard  of 
living  he  had  in  1969. 

Since  March  1969,  the  salaries  of 
statuory  Federal  employees  not  subject 
ta  tt:;  salary  compression  logjam  have 
been  increased  under  the  comparability 
principle,  more  than  40  percent.  During 
that  period,  non-Federal  pay,  constant- 
ly prodded  by  inflation,  has  Increased 
by  thi  same  percentage  amotint. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  of  paramount 
importance  because  it  will  indicate  that 
at  last  Congress  recognizes  and  is  will- 
ing to  deal  with  pay  inequities  which 
have  been  allowed  to  become  more  and 
more  serious  each  year.  HJl.  2559  is  in- 
deed a  modest  proposal.  It  does  not  re- 
imbiu^se  the  officials  involved  for  the 
purchasing  power  they  have  lost  since 
1969.  It  makes  no  effort  to  provide  a 
"catch  up"  pay  increase  for  anybody. 
But  It  does  meet  what  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  has  called 
"a  critical  need."  And  It  would  provide 
some  relief  to  the  increasing  numbers  of 
senior  civil  service  employees  in  the  gen- 
eral schedule  held  dovin  by  the  $36,000 
ceiling  in  effect  now  for  76  months. 

The  biU  provides  a  new  method  for 
the  annual  adjustment  of  pay  rates  for 
each  level  of  the  executive  schedule. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  judges  and 
officials  of  the  judicial  branch.  Tlie  ad- 


ju.'^tment  would  become  effective  when- 
ever a  comparability  increase  Is  made  in 
the^  statutoi-y  pay  systems,  usually  in 
ber  of  each  year.  The  amount  of  the 
ustment  would  be  equal  to  the  per- 
tage  comparability  increase," lounded 

tlie  nearest  $100. 

Last  year  the  comparability  increase 
was  5.5  percent.  In  1973,  the  increase  was 
4.8  percent — modest  incremental  adjust- 
ments matching  the  increase  in  pay  of 
comparable  position  outside  of  Govern- 
ment. Yet  if  the  law  had  permitted  these 
increases  to  be  applicable  to  the  top 
Government  officials  involved,  a  1969 
sp.lary  of  $42,500  would  over  the  years, 
have  been  increased  to  $63,869  today. 

H.R.  2559  does  nothing  to  interfci 
with  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
percentage  adjustment  is  arrived 
That  mechanism  sets  the  pay  of  somi 
million  statutory  Federal  employees 
whose  annual  payroll  is  $17  billion.  Their 
pay  follows  the  pay  of  similar  positions 
in  private  industry  in  accordance  witli 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
Each  spring,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics conducts  comparability  sun'eys  in 
the  private  sector.  Data  from  tlie^  sur- 
veys are  used  as  the  basis  for  recommen- 
dations to  the  Pi-esident  for  pay  adjust- 
ments. By  law,  his  proposals  to  the 
Congress  become  effective  in  October 
of  eaCh  year  unless  Congress  intervenes. 
Since  1969  there  have  been  seven  of 
these  adjustments. 

The  law  alsesjrovides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  send  to  Congress  an  alternative 
pay  plan  if  he  believes  that  a  national 
emergency  or  economic  conditions  war- 
rants a  departure  from  the  general  com- 
parability rule.  Congress  may  or  may  not 
accept  his  alternative  plan.  It  may,  in- 
stead of  accepting  his  plan,  disapprove  it. 
In  tliat  case,  the  comparability  percent- 
age derived  from  the  BLS  sur\ey  be- 
comes effective. 

It  is  our  understanding  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent believes  economic  conditions  tliii- 
year  necessitate  a  5-percent  ceiling  on 
Federal  pay.  We  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  he  will  submit  an  alternative  pay 
plan  pegged  at  5  percent;  nor  do  we 
know  whether  or  not  Congress  would 
reject  such  a  plan  and  insist  upon  the 
8.6  percent  which  the  BLS  survey  indi- 
cates. In  any  event,  this  bill  is  totallj* 
silent  on  tlie  amount  of  the  increase, 
and  the  applicable  percentage  increase 
under  this  measure  would  be  the  one 
finally  accepted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  will  show 
that  this  is  not  my  first  appearance  here 
as  an  advocate  of  measures  to  break  the 
pay-fompression  logjam  and  provide 
some  relief  for  all  those  who  have  en- 
dured the  long  pay  freeze  since  1969.  In 
midsummer  of  1973,  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  reported  S.  1989, 
a  bin  to  provide  for  biennial  rather  than 
quadrennial  review  and  adjustment  of 
top-echelon  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  pay.  Inflation  was  rampant,  and 
it  was  clear  that  consideration  of  pay 
every  4  years  was  not  frequent  enough. 
That  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Again  last  year,  I  strongly  advocated  a 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee 
wliich  would  have  permitted,  with  one 
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exception.^airpay  increases  proposed  by 
the  President  upon  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
comniendatiou  made  to  him  by  his 
Quadi-ennmal  Pay  Commission.  The  ex- 
retion  was  congressional  pay.  The  com- 
mittee believed  that  the  Congress  might 
be  willing  to  face  up  to  the  pay-com- 
pression problem  if  it  could  escape  the 
onus  of  voting  itself  a  pay  rai.se,  however 
small.  On  March  6,  1974,  however,  the 
Senate  amended  the  resolution  to  dis- 
approve all  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  thu.s  rejected  the  entire 
proposal. 

Tho.se  congrcs'ional  rejections  are  re- 
grettable, in  my  ojjinion.  Had  either  tlie 
1973  or  1974  mciisureto  been  enacted,  it 
would  not  now  be  nece.ssaiy  for  as  again 
to  seek  solutions  to  a  problem  tliat  just 
will  not  go  away. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that,  this 
year,  the  advocates  of  affirmative  action 
on  pay  will  be  successful.  We  have  strong 
allies.  Senators  Mansfield  and  Scoir 
Iiave  written  to  me  as  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  cliaiiuien  urging 
an  early  effort  to  lift  the  6-year  ban  on 
pay  mcreases.  Their  letter,  advocating 
legislation  almo.st  identical  to  H.R.  2t69. 
reads  in  part: 

The  type  of  authorization  [ndvocuied) 
would  at  least  serve  to  keep  pace  w  ith  the  in- 
llaliouary  spiral  from  now  on.  It  is  not  our 
iuientiou  to  recommend  nor  do  we  advocate 
any  initial  lump  sum  adjustment  to  "catch 
up"  on  the  more  than  40  percent  which  has 
;Uready  been  denied.  But,  henceforth,  tlie 
adjustment  wUl  a^;  least  afford  this  group 
equal  treatment  with  all  other  employeei;  of 
(Jie  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  inianimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  from 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Scott  be  printed 
ill  the  Record  I't  the  conclusion  of  ray  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

*See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Fowc.  joined  me  in  discussing 
this  issue  with  President  Ford  and  Vice 
President  Rockefeller,  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Panel  on  Federal 
Compen.sation,  a  special  pay  study  group 
appointed  to  review  all  aspects  of  Gov- 
ernment pay.  Tlie  President  and  Vice 
President  endorse  legislation  to  halt 
the  erosive  effect  of  inflation  upon  top- 
echelon  Federal  compensation,  and  the 
President  believes  that  further  ac- 
tion to  bring  equity  in  this  area  should 
await  the  findings  of  tlie  Panel  headed 
by  the  Vice  President.  Title  U  of  H.R. 
2559  provides  the  pay  relief  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  bearing  directly  on 
this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESID.ING  OFFICER.  Without 
ol)jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  perhaps  a 
review  of  the  pay-setting  procedures  for 
top  echelon  officials  of  the  tliree  branches 
would  be  In  order  here.  Salary  adjust- 
ments for  these  officials  are  provided  for 
under  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 


which  authorizes  a  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sala- 
ries. The  Commission  which  is  appointed 
every  4  years,  studies  and  reviews  the 
compensation  of  the  officials  affected  and 
reports  its  recommendations  to  the 
Piesident  no  lat^r  than  January  I  of  the 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  CommLssion  is  appointed  to  make  its 
ouadrennial  review. 

The  President,  using  tlie  recommenda- 
tionjj  of  the  Commission,  proposes  pay 
.jdjustments  to  the  Congress  in  liLs 
budget  me.ssage.  His  proposal  on  pay  be- 
comes effective  30  days  alter  it  Ls  deliv- 
ered unless  Congre."5s  enacts  a  conflicting 
law  or  specifically  di.sappro\'es  all  or  part 
of  his  proposal. 

The  last  pay  adjustment  provided  lor 
under  llie  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  took 
effect  in  March  1969.  The  most  recent 
Commission  was  appointed  by  tlien  Pi-es- 
ident  Nixon  in  December  1972,  too  late 
for  it  to  conclude  a  review  and  make  a 
report  by  January  1,  1973.  Thus,  that  re- 
port was  delayed  a  year,  being  submitted 
to  Congress  on  February  4.  1974.  The 
Committee  considered  the  President's 
pi-oposal  and  reported  tlie  resolution 
v\  hich  I  described  earlier.  The  resolution, 
endoi-sing  the  raises  for  all  officials  ex- 
cept Congress,  was  defeated  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate on  Marcli  6, 1974. 

H.R.  2559  does  notiiing  to  interfere 
with  this  present  pay -setting  mechanism. 
The  quadrennial  Commission  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  fiscal  year  1977  and  will  make 
its  recommendations  to  the  President  in 
Dacemoer  of  that  year.  Some  Members  of 
the  Senate  believe  that  H.R.  2559  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Some  want  a  "catchup" 
pay  raise.  Others  do  not  believe  the  yearly 
percentage  increase  provided  will  prove 
to  be  sufficiently  high  when  coiLsidered 
in  tlie  light  of  the  6-year  freeze.  The.se 
Members  I  would  urge  to  wait  until  1977. 
when  the  quadrennial  Commission  will 
report,  for  a  more  substantial  increase. 


them  become  eligible  in  1975.  By  remain- 
ing in  Government,  these  executives  are 
foregoing  cost-of-living  annuity  in- 
creases they  would  have  received  if  they 
had  elected  to  retire.  Annuities  were 
raised  almost  12  percent  in  1974.  In  the 
absence  of  pay  relief,  career  officials  are 
electing  to  retire  on  annuities  adjusted 
upward  as  the  cast  of  living  goes  up  and 
by  accepting  more  remunerative  posi- 
tions outside  Government. 

Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  has  written  an 
f.xtremely  perceptive  article,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Federal  Times  of  July  30. 
1975,  describing  the  effect  on  Govern- 
ment of  the  early  retirements  prompted 
by  the  $36,000  ceiling.  He  characterizes 
this  effect  as  "ii  danger  to  the  continuity 
of  effective  management  of  Government 
operii tions."  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
tliat  hLs  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  tJie  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUioui 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

"See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  comparison  of  ex- 
ecutive compensation  in  the  largest  pri- 
vate enterprise  Anns  and  the  Federal 
Government  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  4. » 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  that  recruitment  and  retention  at 
the  sub-Cabinet  level  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  because  the  compen- 
sation offered  by  tiie  executive  schedule 
compares  so  unfavorably  with  pay  out- 
side Government.  These  are  the  officials 
who  effectuate  Federal  policy  as  estab- 
listed  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  country  needs  top  level  men 
and  women  in  these  positions,  and  we 
must  pay  them  adequately. 

The  pay  of  Federal  judges — men  and 
women  who  stand  as  the  central  figure 


H.R.  2559,  as  I  have  stated,  now  enjoys    in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
broad  bipartisan  .suppoi-t  in  both  Houses,  fcbun  try — is  encouraging  more  resigna- 


and  the  pay  section  of  the  bill  is  endorsed 
by  the  White  Hoase.  It  is  my  belief  tliat 
attempts  to  liberalize  the  bill  by  amend- 
ment would  imperil  its  chances  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  a  concluding  word 
about  the  critical  situation  wldch  this 
bill  would  ameliorate.  The  fom*  top 
grades  of  the  general  schedule  suffer 
from  the  $36,000  ceiling.  The  pay  rates 
for  GS-18  and  tlie  top  step  of  GS-17 
reached  tlie  ceiling  in  January  1971. 
With  each  annual  comparability  in- 
crease, the  ceihng  has  progi'essively 
penetrated  into  the  lower  gi-ades.  Last 
October,  the  salaries  of  14,700  employees 
were  limited  by  the  ceiling.  A  GS-18,  now 
limited  to  $36,000,  would  now  be  making 
$46,336  if  he  had  been  allowed  the  com- 
parability step  increases  which  the  law 
says  are  due  him  under  the  "equal  pay 
for  equal  work"  policy  principle.  The 
ceiling  has  now  reached  into  grade  GS-i5 
and  the  penetration  into  GS-14  will  con- 
tinue and  may  accelerate. 

The  lisk  of  losing  some  of  oiu-  most 
able  career  executives  increases  each 
year.  More  than  1,000  supergi-ades  are 
eligible  to  retire.  Approximately  300  of 


tions  now  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
toryS,  In  tlie  judicial  branch,  top  classi- 
fied ^employees  as  well  as  judges  are 
frozen  in  their  present  salaries.  Referees 
in  banki-uptcy,  U.S.  magistrates,  clerks 
of  court,  and  probation  officers  who  are 
at  the  top  of  their  grades  can  no  longer 
receive  increases  in  salai'y  as  long  as 
the  district  judge's  salary  remains  static. 
New  law  school  graduates  this  year  are 
being  employed  at  a  starting  salary  of 
S20,000  by  law  firms  in  big  cities,  while 
a  district  Judge's  salary  is  pegged  at 
$40,000. 

Since  1969,  the  salaries  of  State  chief 
judges  have  increased  44.2  percent.  Until 
recently.  Federal  judicial  salaries  have 
been  higher  than  top  salaries  in  almost 
all  State  systems,  but  that  pattern  Is 
changing.  In  1969,  only  one  State,  New 
York,  paid  its  judges  more  than  a  U.S. 
district  judge.  Now  20  States  pay  their 
judges  at  rates  equal  to  or  more  than 
Federal  district  court  judges  are  paid. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  2559  would  mark 
a  vital  first  step  in  correcting  these  in- 
equities. 

Ml".  President,  tlie  pay  provisions  I 
have  described  ajipear  as  title  II  of  H.R. 
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2559.  Title  I  of  that  measure  brings  tlie 
Postal  Service  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  health  Act, 
so  that  the  Postmaster  GenerW  would  be 
required  by  law  to  maintain  in  effective 
and  comprehensive  safety  £.nd  health 
program  for  the  Postal  Service.  The 
Postal  Service  now  complies  with  that 
act  under  its  agreement  wilh  the  i^a- 
tional  postal  unions.  The  conmittee  be- 
lieves the  safety  program  of  the  Postal 
Service  would  be  improved  if  i  ompliance 
were  required  as  a  matter  of  aw.  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  HR.  2559. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

In  a  moment  some  quesUcns  will  be 
raised,  but  I  thinlj  Senator  Fonc,  the 
rankhig  minority  member,  siiould  take 
some  time  nov.-,  and  then  we  i  ill  answer 
questions. 

Examrr  1 

UJ3.  Se.xat;  ;. 

OrflCi.  or  THE  AlAJORTTY  Lj  ADER, 

Washington,  D.C..  Jun  ;  11, 197 i. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McOee. 

Chairman,  Committee  cm  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  U.S.  Senate,  1  Tashington, 
DC. 

DEAR  Mb.  CnAjRM.-iTt:  The  almc  fet  daUy  re- 
minders ot  the  InSatlon  brings  t<  our  atten- 
tion, once  again,  the  group  of  oft  clals  In  the 
Federal  Government  who  have  had  their 
salaries  frozen,  effective  March  I,  1969,  for 
a  period  of  more  than  si.x  years.  In  verj-  simple 
terms,  this  means  that  the  p«y  of  these 
positions  has  been  cut  42.08  ^c  n  terms  of 
purchasing  power  since  that  Is  i  he  amount 
of  pay  Increases  that  have  been  authorized 
for  Government  employees  slnos  March  1, 
1969.  This  is  an  average  reductl  m  of  more 
than  7%  each  year. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  ;he  United 
States  m  his  report  to  Congre.«s,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1975,  relative  to  the  sul  iject  of  the 
critical  need  for  a  better  system  for  adjust- 
ing salaries  of  higher  Federal  cfflclals,  in- 
cluding judges  and  Members  c '  Congress, 
stated  that  anyone  ot  a  salary  ol  $36,000  on 
March  1.  1969  had  a  purchasini;  power  in 
December,  1974  of  $27,600  and  wit  liout  relief, 
this  would  drop  to  «24,200  by  Ja  luary  1977. 

Just  recently,  a  local  newspap>r  reported 
that  the  possibility  of  another  automatic  pay 
adjustment  a«  high  as  10%  for  Ctovenunent 
employees  on  October  1,  1975  la  very  likely. 
If  this  occtirs,  it  would  then  mian  a  total 
of  at  least  63%  rise  In  salary  increases  cover- 
ing eight  separate  adjustments  In  a  period 
of  six  and  one-halt  years.  It  would  average 
out  to  an  Increase  of  at  least  8%  per  year. 
This  would  create  an  even  greater  loss  to  the 
small  segment  of  officials  of  the  Ftderal  serv- 
ice who  are  excluded  from  the  jay  adjust- 
xnenta. 

It  is  also  generally  recogiUzed  that  many 
officials  and  employees  In  poeltlans  of  high 
responslbUlty  ar«  prematurely  rstlrlng  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  the  sali  iry  of  their 
positions.  We  cannot  overlook  ths  fact  that 
a  principal  reason  for  early  departure  from 
Government  service,  In  all  probab  Uty,  Is  the 
salary  freeze. 

Along  with  Judges,  higher  exicutives  of 
agencies,  some  Members  of  th*  Congress 
have  also  expressed  themselves  oi  i  this  sub- 
ject. Those  with  young  famUles  and  Uttle 
or  no  Income  other  than  their  salary  are 
experiencing  the  same  financial  pinch.  The 
obligations  of  a  Member  of  Congress  are 
in  many  respects,  more  demanding  than 
anyone  else  in  Government  serv^e.  Am  for 
others,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  his  1975  budget  message  containing  rec- 
ommendations for  executive,  legislative  and 
Judicial  salary  adjustments  stated  that  a 
very  serious  and  adverse  effect  ha^  occurred 
la  the  areas  of  recruiting,  retention,  and 
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Incentive  for  advancement  throngho.it  the 
Federal  service. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  Joint  reccanmendatlon 
that  this  matter  be  dealt  with  in  a  straight- 
forward fashion  and  that  legislation  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  that  would  extend 
the  same  cost  of  living  percentage  Increase 
for  the  po6itio«»,  listed  ou  the  attached 
schedule  as  te  provided  for  employees  of 
the    Government   gjenerally. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  legislation  should 
be  handled  with  dispatch  so  that  the  au- 
thorization for  the  heretofore  excluded  po- 
sitions will  be  Included  In  the  next  cost 
of  living  Increase  which  is  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  October  1, 1975. 

This  type  of  authorization  would  at  least 
serve  to  keep  pace  v.-ith  the  inflationary 
spiral  from  now  on.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  recommend  nor  do  we  advocate  any 
initial  lump  sum  adjustment  to  "catch  up" 
on  the  more  than  40  "JS  which  has  alreadv 
been  denied.  But.  henceforth,  the  adjust- 
ment will  at  least  afford  this  group  equal 
treatment  with  all  other  employees  of  the 
Government. 

We  attach  herewith  proposed  legislation 
to  accomplish  this  recommendation  and 
suggest  that  you  and  Senator  Pong,  the 
ranking  Minority  Member  of  your  Com- 
mittee, meet  and  discuss  with  Senator 
Ernest  Holllngs,  Chairman,  and  Senator 
Richard  Schwelker,  ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  most  e.xpedltlous  and  best 
po.ss!ble  legislative  vehicle  for  early  enact- 
ment. 

For  yoiir  Information,  we  are  r.Iso  address- 
ing a  letter  to  Senator  HoUlngs  with  the 
same  suggestion  for  a  meeting  and  dlsctis- 
sion  of  our  recommendation  with  vou  and 
Senator  Pong. 

With  beet  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 
HtTGH  Scorr,  Republican  Leader. 
MncE  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader. 

Enclosure. 

The  Impact  of  the  $36,000  Sai  acy  Li.\irrATioN 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
gathering  data  from  agencies  on  the  effect 
the  $36,000  limitation  on  pay  \b  having  on 
the  executive  branch's  efforts  to  recrult°and 
retain  a  high-quality  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional workforce. 

The  data  reveals  that  almost  all  agencies 
are  faced  with  similar  problems.  Hundreds  of 
the  Federal  Government's  most  valuable  of- 
ficials are  quitting  their  Jobs  or  retiring 
early  because  of  the  $36,000  salary  limita- 
tion. The  result  Is  that  many  key  positions 
are  being  left  vacant  and  Important  services 
performed  by  the  Government  are  beginning 
to  suffer.  The  growing  size  of  the  problem 
is  shown  by  these  official  figures:  The  rate 
of  resignations  among  professional  employees 
has  doubled  since  1970.  Retirements  mcreased 
by  50  percent  in  the  single  year  from  1973 
to  1974.  Early  retirements  of  executives  are 
plaguing  many  Government  agencies.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  reports,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  age  of  its  retirees  has 
gone  from  62.4  years  in  19G9  to  56  years  cur- 
rently. 

Many  critical  and  important  Jobs  are  going 
unflUed  for  months.  For  example:  Tlie  posi- 
tion of  chief  actuary  of  the  entire  Socl»!  Se- 
curity system  has  been  vacant  for  15  months. 
The  GS-18  position  of  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  been  vacant  since 
It  was  established  in  May  1974.  The  positions 
of  Program  Director  for  Chemotherapy  and 
Program  Director  for  Cancer  Centers  In  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  have  been  vacant 
for  months.  Only  three  out  of  15  vacant  po- 
sitions (due  to  earty  retirement)  of  admin- 
istrative law  Judges  have  been  filled  at  the 
National   Labor   Relatior.s   Bosrd.    The   list 


goes  on  and  on.  In  all  cases  It  Is  clear  that 
the  $36,000  salary  limitation  is  a  major  reason 
why  positions  requiring  outstanding  quallfi. 
cations  and  capabilities.  In  addition  to  the 
as.sumptlon  of  awsome  responsibilities,  are 
so  difficult  to  fill. 

Anotlier  aspect  of  the  problem  Iinolved 
tiie  refusal  of  key  employees  to  move  into 
po.si'ious  of  greater  responsibility.  Aside  from 
the  assuming  of  greater  responsibilities  at 
no  increase  In  salary,  it  also  generally  in- 
volved moving  to  a  different  part  of  the  coun- 
tri-.  uprooting  of  famUy  and  In  addition 
bearing  the  expense  that  moves  generally 
entail.  Even  the  most  dedicated  employees 
mu.st  consider  this  very  carefullv.  For  ex- 
ample: The  Project  Manager  for  the  Apollo 
Soyuz  Test  Project  refused  the  Directorship 
of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  indicating  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  absorb  the  co.st  of 
moving  his  famUy  to  Florida.  At  the  National 
Weather  Service,  a  GS-16  employee  declined 
a  promotion  to  the  GS-17  position  of  Associ- 
ate Director  for  SjT>tems  Development.  At  the 
Department  of  Transportation  a  GS-17  Re- 
gional Director  refused  reassignment  to  the 
position  of  Associate  .\dminlftrator  for  Air- 
ports since  It  would  Involve  moving  to  Wash- 
ington, bearing  the  cost  of  the  move  and  the 
disadvantage  of  living  in  a  high-cost  area 
without  any  additional  compensation.  Once 
again,  the  examples  cited  are  Just  a  very 
bmall  fraction  of  an  ever-growing  list. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hnpact  of  the  $36,000 
limitation  Is  felt  when  attempting  to  attract 
outstanding  candidates  from  the  private  sec- 
tor to  fill  top  le%'el  vacancies.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  m  the  legal,  medical  and  scien- 
tific areas.  Applicants  who  are  curious  en- 
ough to  apply,  or  who  are  solicited  because 
they  are  ciu-rently  in  similar  positions  In  the 
private  sector,  are  quickly  turned  off  by  the 
$36,000  salary  or  with  the  prospect  that  It 
represents  the  end  of  the  road  as  far  as  salary 
is  concerned.  In  most  caies,  these  people  are 
already  making  far  more  money  in  their  cur- 
rent Jobs. 

The  general  higher  level  of  compensation 
In  the  private  sector  for  positions  similar 
in  nature  and  scope  of  the  executive  levels 
lu  government  not  only  serves  as  a  barrier 
for  halting  the  flow  of  executive  level  types 
from  Industry  Into  the  government,  but  at 
the  same  time  serves  as  a  gateway  for  gov- 
ernment executives  to  leave  government 
employment  for  the  greener  pastures  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  At  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  Chief  Economist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis,  GS-16,  resigned  to 
take  a  higher-paying  position  In  private 
enterprise.  At  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
the  Clinical  Director  resigned  to  accept  a 
higher-paying  position  at  a  University.  At 
the  Justice  Department,  a  Supervisory  Trial 
Attorney  at  the  G8-16  level  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  In  private  Industry  at  a  sub- 
stantially Increased  salary.  At  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  G3-17  Director  of 
Automated  Data  Systems  resigned  to  take  a 
$70,000  position  In  private   hidtistry. 

At  the  same  time,  at  HEW,  a  candidate 
rejected  the  GS-18  position  of  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  because  she  was 
currently  making  $50,000  la  private  Indus- 
try. At  the  Department  of  Interior,  a  candi- 
date declined  the  position  of  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Energy  and  Minerals 
to  accept  a  position  with  a  consulting  firm 
paying  over  $60,000.  At  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, a  candidate  declined  appointment 
to  a  GS-ie  Associate  General  Counsel  posi- 
tion to  accept  a  position  paying  $50,000.  At 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  a  can- 
didate declined  the  position  of  Associate  Ad- 
mlni&ti'ator  for  Finance  and  Investment  be- 
cause it  would  Involve  a  loss  of  $14,000  of 
his  current  salary  In  the  private  sector. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Itself  has 
been  hit  by  premature  retirements  among 
its  top  staff.  Many  of  these  key  persons  re- 
tired V  ithin  months  after  becoming  eligible 
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for  retirement.  For  example:  An  Executive 
Director  at  age  65,  A  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector at  age  57,  a  General  Counsel,  age  55, 
All  Assistant  Executive  Director,  age  55, 
A  Regional  Director,  55,  Two  Bureau  Direc- 
tors, 55  and  56,  and  two  Deputy  Bureau  Di- 
rectors at  55.  These  executives  had  valu- 
able experience  and  skills  and  the  ability 
lo  reader  additional  valuable  service  for 
perhaps  five  or  ten  more  years.  Many  of 
them.  In  fact,  are  still  working  full-time 
outside  of  the  Federal  service. 

It  is  apparent  that  If  tlie  situation  re- 
mains static,  that  is.  if  the  $36,000  limita- 
tion remains  and  at  the  same  time  the  level 
of  compensation  in  the  private  .sector  remain 
free  to  adjust  in  an  open  market,  we  are 
jure  to  see  the  problems  of  attraciing  and 
retaining  quality  e.xecutivcs  become  even 
more  pronounced. 

Exhibit  2 

The  White  House, 
Wcshington,  Jtily  26,  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  are  aware  from 
discussions  we  have  had  over  the  past  few 
months,  a  serious  problem  has  been  develop- 
ing In  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
senior-level  executives  and  Judges  In  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  problem  has  now  reached  the  critical 
.stage.  Essentially,  it  stems  from  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  pay  raise  for  executive  level 
managers  or  Judges  for  six  years.  As  a  result: 
Notwithstanding  the  clear  Intent  of  our 
Federal  pay  system  that  the  varying  levels 
of  responsibility  should  be  reflected  in  sal- 
aries, we  now  have  a  situation  where  some 
15,000  employees  in  top  grades  (Executive 
Level  V,  GS-18,  GS-17,  GS-16  and  even  GS- 
15)  all  receive  the  same  pay.  The  reason  Is 
that,  as  employees  have  received  pay  In- 
creases over  the  past  six  years,  more  and 
more  of  them  come  up  against  the  six-year- 
old  statutory  pay  ceiling  of  Executive  Level 
V. 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  Government's 
top  officials  are  either  quitting  their  Jobs  or 
retiring  early.  From  1969  to  the  present,  the 
rate  of  executive  resignations  and  retire- 
ments has  more  than  doubled.  In  fact,  em- 
ployees whose  salaries  are  frozen  are  retiring 
early  at  three  times  the  rate  of  all  Govern- 
ment employees,  mostly  In  the  55-59 
age  range,  depriving  the  Government  of  five 
or  ten  years  of  additional  service  by  these  ex- 
perienced workers. 

Several  dozen  of  the  Governments  top 
posts  are  unfilled  at  this  time  simply 
because  many  of  the  executives  we  want  to 
bring  Into  Federal  Service  cannot.  In  fair- 
ness to  their  families,  accept  the  huge  cut  In 
compensation  that^would  be  involved. 

Key  Government  officials  are  turning  down 
offers  to  move  Into  Federal  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  In  new  localities.  They 
cannot  afford  to  uproot  their  families  and 
bear  the  expense  of  moving  at  no  Increase  In 
salary.  There  are  hundreds  of  Instances  of 
this  problem. 

Since  March,  1969,  when  pay  for  upper 
echelon  Federal  employees  was  last  adjusted, 
the  salaries  of  those  not  subject  to  the  freeze 
have  risen  50  percent.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, a  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  of  47.5  per- 
cent has  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  with  frozen  salaries  by  nearly  one- 
third. 

The  same  problem  applies  to  the  Judicial 
and  legislative  branches.  The  Chief  Justice 
advises  me  that  as  a  result  of  such  frozen 
compensation  schedules,  a  number  of  Federal 
Judges  have  left  the  bench  to  return  to  pri- 
vate law  practice  and  many  others  are  plan- 
ning to  do  so. 

WhUe  the  salaries  fixed  In  1969  quite  un- 
derstandably seem  more  than  adequate  to 


many,  we  must  face  the  fa'<t  that  such  sal- 
aries are  today  far  out  of  line  with  compa- 
rable salaries  in  the  private  sector — and  In- 
deed In  a  growing  number  of  State  and  local 
goveriiment.s — for  skilled,  experienced  ad- 
ministrators, senior  professionals  and  judges. 
Actually,  executive  pay  in  the  private  sector 
and  earnings  of  private  attorneys  have  both 
increased  by  about  44  percent  since  1969. 

The  Civil  Service  Coniniisslon  has  con- 
ducted an  e.\lensive  survey  and  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  svimmary  of  its  report  which  contains 
specifics  ou  this  problem.  I  urge  you  to  read 
it. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Civil  Service 
Conimittee  has  reported  out  H.R.  2559  to 
e.vtenJ  to  employees  of  the  Executive,  Judi- 
cial and  Legislative  branches  whose  pay  has 
been  frozen  so  long,  increa.ses  commensurate 
with  those  granted  to  other  employees  whose 
salaries  are  not  frozen. 

This  statutory  change  will  not  result  In 
any    'catch-up"   for  the  last  six   years   and 
j  will  not  solve  all  of  the  inequities  we  now 
■  have.  But  I  feel  we  must  move  at  once  in 
'  this  direction.  I  consider  H.R.  2559  as  a  vital 
first  step.  Further  action  to  solve  the  prob- 
.  lem  will  be  addres^^ed  by  the  Panel  on  Fed- 
eral Compensation  which  I  established  re- 
cently -and   by  the   next  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission on  E.'cecutive,  Legislative  and  Judi- 
.  cial  salaries. 

The  added  cost  of  the  compensation  ad- 
justments of  H.R.2559  will  come  to  a  frac- 
tion of  one  percent  of  the  Federal  payroll. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  action  Is  essential  If 
we  are  to  recruit  and  retain  quaUfied  and 
competent  senior-level  people  to  conduct  our 
Government's  business.  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  bill  promptly. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Exhibit  3 

I  From  the  Federal  Times.  July  30,  1975) 

The  Ceiling  on  Salaries  Is  Hurting  Natio.w 

(By  Robert  E.  Hampton) 

Tlie  freeze  oii  executive  salaries  is  becom- 
ing an  absurdity — and  a  danger  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  effective  management  of  govern- 
ment operations. 

Competent  career  managers,  at  the  peak 
of  their  performance,  are  finding  It  finan- 
cially more  rewarding  to  retire  than  to  con- 
tinue working.  And  each  time  one  leaves, 
government  and  the  people  are  losing  Inval- 
uable leadership  and  management  know-how 
which  simply  cannot  be  spared. 

To  be  very  personal  about  It,  my  agency, 
the  CivU  Service  Commission,  can't  stand 
much  more  of  the  brain  drain  that  has  been 
occurring  In  recent  months. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  thinkhig  and  plan- 
ning ahead,  and  on  developing  the  managers 
we  wUl  need  in  the  future.  But  enough  is 
enough!  Since  last  December,  we  have  lost 
or  are  In  the  process  of  losing : 

An  extremely  able  executive  director,  at 
the  age  of  65. 

A  distinguished  deputy  executive  director, 
at  the  age  of  67. 

A  general  counsel  who  has  excelled  in 
numerous  areas  of  personnel  law.  Individual 
rights,  freedom  of  Information,  and  privacy, 
at  the  age  of  65. 

An  assistant  executive  director  who  has 
done  more  for  equal  emplo3rment  opportunity 
than  anyone  I  know,  at  age  65. 

A  top-notch  regional  director  In  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  age  of  66. 

Each  of  these  executives  has  the  know-how. 
the  skill,  the  experience,  and  the  Intellect 
that  we  need,  very  badly,  for  another  five 
to  ten  years. 

Yet  we  loet  them,  and  a^  I  wUl  point  out 
later,  our  experience  In  this  one  smaU  agency 
is  typical  of  the  tragedy  that  Is  occurring 
throughout  the  federal  government. 

What  Is  the  problem  that  Is  leading  to 


this  exodus  of  talent?  It  is  a  two-bladed  saw 
that  is  ripping  both  ways.  One  blEule  is  an 
executive  pay  law  that  has  failed  to  meet 
expectations.  The  other  blade  is  Infiation 
ilscU".  And  while  the  executive  pay  law  has 
proved  to  be  a  failure  another  law  designed 
to  protect  federal  pensioners  against  the 
ravages  ot  iiifiatiou  is  working  exactly  as  it 
W.V-.  intended.  The  irony  is  that  while  the 
vell-iiiieiided.  completely  Justifiable  and 
proper  law  for  keeping  annuities  abreasi  of 
iiifiaiion  !!i  working  well  for  pensioners.  It 
i-,  'Serving  as  an  unintended  and  completely 
undesirable  magnet  to  draw  frozen-salaried 
executives  away  from  active  service  at  the 
prime  of  their  working  lives. 

Governments  highest  level  executive?,  la 
what  we  call  the  Executive  Schedule,  rang- 
ing from  Level  I  (members  of  the  Cabinet) 
through  Level  V  (oyr  executive  director) 
have  not  had  a  p)ay  adjustment  since  eajiy 
1969,  even  though  executive  pay  adjust- 
ments are  supposed  to  be  made  every  four 
years.  During  that  time,  salaries  for  top 
executives  in  the  private  sector  have  in- 
creased by  44  percent. 

The  salary  at  Executive  Level  V,  now  $36.- 
000,  establisiies  a  ceiling  for  career  execu- 
tives because  there  is  a  statute  which  says 
that  a  civil  servant's  pay  may  not  exceed 
the  pay  of  a  Level  V  executive. 

Under  the  law  that  provides  annual  pay 
adjustments  for  general  schedule  workers 
and  others  who  are  linked  to  the  general 
schedule,  all  GS-18's  and  a  few  GS-17s 
bumped  their  heads  against  the  salary  c<;il- 
ing  in  January  1971. 

As  pay  adjustments  have  been  made  an- 
nually for  civil  servants,  more  and  more  GS 
employees  have  hit  the  ceUing.  At  present, 
there  are  15,000  members  of  the  "Asterisk 
Club,"  so  named  because  the  rates  of  pay 
they  should  be  receiving  under  comparabil- 
ity with  private  industry  are  indicated  by 
asterisks  on  pay  tables,  with  a  footnote  in- 
dicating their  actual  earnings  are  limited  to 
$36,000. 

While  the  freeze  already  affects  many  GS- 
15's  In  the  upper  three  steps  of  the  grade, 
the  asterisk  is  expected  to  cover  still  more 
GS-15's  and  even  some  GS-14's  when  the 
October  1975  pay  adjustment  Is  made.  This 
will  Increase  the  membership  In  the  Aster- 
isk Club  to  something  In  excess  of  20.000 
persons. 

Frozen  salaries  for  this  critical  group  of 
people  impact  on  the  Individual  In  two 
ways — erosion  of  purchasing  power  and  re- 
duction of  computed  annuity. 

In  a  study  sent  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  the  Comptroller  General  reported 
that  the  1969  salary  of  $60,000  for  a  cabinet 
member  had  been  eroded  by  Inflation  to  a 
purchasing  power  of  $41,700  as  of  last  De- 
cember, and  that  it  will  have  been  reduced 
to  $36,570  by  January  1977.  At  Level  V,  the 
$36,000  salary  established  In  1969  had 
dwindled  in  purchasing  power  to  $25,020  In 
December  of  1974  and  was  headed  for  $21,942 
in  1977.  The  GS-18's  salary  of  $36,000,  estab- 
lished In  January  1971,  nearly  two  years 
after  Level  V,  had  decreased  In  purchasing 
power  to  $27,600  In  1974  and  will  decrease 
to  about  $24,200  by  January  1977. 

And  here  is  how  a  salary  freeze  affects  the 
Individual's  retirement:  Civil  service  pen- 
sions are  computed  under  a  complex  for- 
mula that  keys  primarily  on  highest  annual 
salary  averaged  over  three  consecutive  years, 
and  on  length  of  service.  The  employee  whose 
salary  is  frozen  does  not  receive  any  pay 
raises,  any  "step  Increases,"  or  any  monetary 
benefit  from  promotions,  for  the  salary  Is  the 
same  from  the  top  of  grade  15  through 
Level  V. 

Thus,  with  no  dollar  increases  to  Improve 
his  or  her  earnings,  the  only  advantage  In 
remaining  on  active  duty  is  that  the  pen- 
sion Is  Increased  two  percent  for  each  year 
the  employee  continues  to  serve.  In  other 
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words,  only  one  of  the  computatio: 
is  working. 

Having  established  tHe  adverse 
frozen  salaries  iiponjlurchasing 
pension  computanSns,  now  let 
that    feature   of   the   retirement 
permits  Increases  In  pensions  ever; 
Consumer  Price  Index  increases  b, 
more  percent. 

Since  June  of  1971.  this  law  hni 
pension  Increases  of  4.5  percent 
64.  7.3.   and   to  become  effecti\e 
auother  5.1   percent  Increase  in 
With   pension   increases  of   10 
more  per  year,  coupled  with  salai  i 
have  been  frozen  for  as  long  as 
half    years,    we    now    have    five 
Branch  annuitants  who  retired  in 
1972  at  earnings  of  $36,000  per  yea 
drawing  more  In  anniUty  than  they 
drawing  In  salary  if  still  employee 
Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of  1 
age   at   which   salary   frozen    exec 
retiring.  A  recent  commission  .stu 
that    the   retirement   rate   for 
executives  in  the  55-59  age  bracket 
times  the  normal  rate  for  enr-.ploy 
age  group. 

As  salary-frozen  executives  leav  t 
ment  through  early  retirement  oi 
resignations  to  take  higher  payln 
the   private   sector,    their   agencle! 
periencing  great  difficulty  in  obtaltii 
quality  replacements. 

Some  agencies  have  reported 
executives  in  the  field,  already 
er  grades,   have  declined   reass 
higher-graded  but  not  higher-pay 
Washington,    because    they    felt 
would  result  in  a  pay  cut.   In  the 
lugher  living  costs,  rather  than  a 
for  assuming  greater  responslblllt:. 
By  the  same  token,  critical  Jobs  i 
ment    have    gone    unfilled    becaus( 
sector  executives  drawing   far   n 
have   been   unwilling   or   imable 
major  cut   in  salary   to  come   int 
ment.  even  though  they  were  sin 
ttvated  toward  public  service. 

Dfficulties     in    recruiting    and 
high-caliber   executives    is 
the  effect  of  lost  managerial  talenjt 
quality  of  government   is   more 
quantify. 

An  official  In  the  Office  of 
Budget  nailed  one  dimension  of  it 
said  the  manager  of  a  bill  ion -dollar 
tion.  managing  at  only  98  percent 
ity,   conceivably   could    cost    the 
two  percent  of  a  billion  dollars  or 
iu  th.  course  of  a  year. 

The  director  of  the  National 
ptltute  would  have  more  difficulty 
uring  the  cost  of  missing  research 
but  In  my  view  the  cost  would  be 

To  me,  the  cost  is  a  more 
for  it  grieves  me  to  the  very 
valuable  employees,   like   thoee   I 
earlier,  leave  the  government  at 
of  their  lives.  I'd  be  thrilled  to  knc^w 
would   not  receive  another  invltat 
retirement  party  In  the  next  two 
I  have  said  farewell  to  altogether 
able  peof-le   in  recent  years.   And 
I    am    expressmg    the    sentiments 
agency  be»d  in  the  goverrmient  u 
this. 

What  we  need  is  relief  from  an 
salary  ceiling  on   top  executives, 
and  of  Itself  establishes  a  companlo^ 
on  career  managers.   Not  Just   a 
Band-Aid  type  of  remedy,  but  an 
procedure  which  will  insure  that  th 
conditions    of   salary    compres-sion 
recur. 
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ExHiBrr   4 

Co.vtPABISON    or    ExECDTni:    CoNJI'EN.slTION    IN 
LMIGEST  PBrVATK  EhTTEBPRISE  FIRMS  AND  THT 

Peoerai,   Oovernment 
(Source:   private  enterprise  compfensatlon 
data  drawn  from  Bu.slness  Week  Pe  it,  Mar- 
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wlck,  and  Mitchell  study  published  la  May  12, 
1975,  issue  of  Business  Week) 

The  heads  of  nine  of  the  Nation's  largest 
banks  receive  compensation  (salaries  plus 
bonuses)  averagUig  $277,000.  while  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  receives  $60,000,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Re.'jerve  receives  $42,500,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  receive4  $40,000. 
The  heads  of  three  of  the  Nation'!  largest 
wood  products  firms  receive  compansation 
averaging  $249,000,  and  the  heads  \of  five 
of  the  largest  paper  companies  average  $316,- 
000.  The  head  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  re- 
ceives $36,000. 

The  heads  of  nine  of  the  largest  food  prod- 
uct companies  In  the  country  receive  com- 
pensation averaging  $294,000,  while  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  receives  860.000. 

The  heads  of  three  of  the  country's  lar^e 
retail  store  chains  receive  an  average  of  $311,- 
000.  while  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's Commis.'iioner  of  the  Federal  Supply 
Service  receives  $36,000. 

The  heads  of  five  of  the  country's  largest 
airlines  receive  an  average  of  $239,000  in  com- 
pensation, and  the  heads  of  four  large  rail- 
roads receive  an  average  of  $309,000.  The 
Secretary  of  Tran.'^portatlon  receives  $60,000. 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  receives  $42,500,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration receives  $40,000.  The  Chairmen  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  each  receive 
$40,000. 

The  heads  of  eight  of  the  country's  large 
power  companies  receive  compensation  aver- 
agUig  $188,000.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  receive.s  $40,000,  as  does 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion receives  $36,000. 

The  heads  of  twelve  of  the  country's  larp- 
e.st  oil  companies  receive  average  compensa- 
tion of  $429,000.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Admintetratlon  receives  $42,- 
500. 

The  heads  of  five  of  the  country's  larges-t 
conuuunicatlons  companies  receive  compen- 
sation averaging  $441,000.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  re- 
ceives $40,000. 

The  heads  of  five  of  the  largest  aircraft 
mauufactiu-ing  companies  receive  an  average 
of  $348,000,  and  the  heads  of  the  four  major 
automobile  makers  average  $292,000.  The 
heads  of  the  seven  largest  steel  companies 
average  $337,000.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
receives  $60,000. 

Tlie  heads  of  four  of  the  Nation's  large 
publishing  companies  receive  average  com- 
pensation of  $238,000.  The  Public  Printer  of 
the  United  States  receives  $40,000. 

The  heads  of  six  of  the  Nation's  largest 
mining  companies  receive  average  compensa- 
tion of  $316,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
receives  $60,000,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  receives  $36,000. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  title  I  of 
H.R.  2559  brings  the  Postal  Service  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970.  The  Postal  Service  is  presently 
complying  with  that  act. 

Title  II  was  added  by  the  Senate  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  2559  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  new  method  for  the  annual  adjust- 
ment of  pay  rates  for  each  level  of  the 
executive  schedule.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  judges  and  ofBcials  of  the  judicial 
branch. 

The  adjustment  would  become  effective 
whenever  a  comparability  adjustment  is 
made  in  the  statutory  pay  system,  usual- 
ly in  October  of  each  year.  On  October  1 
last  year,  the  Increase  was  5.5  percent. 
This  year,  the  increase  is  expec  ted  to  be 
between  8  and  9  percent. 


Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  take  action  to  bring  relief  to 
hard-pressed  Federal  officials  in  the  up- 
per echelons  whose  salaries  have  been 
frozen  since  March  1969. 

The  salary  rates  that  are  now  in  effect 
for  the  Government's  leaders  were  last 
adjusted  more  than  6  years  ago. 

Since  then,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
48  percent.  Salaries  for  top  management 
in  private  enterprise  have  gone  up  over 
44  percent.  Pay  rates  for  tlie  Govern- 
ments lower  level  general  schedule  em- 
ployees have  gone  up  more  than  50  per- 
cent, following  wage  movements  for  com- 
parable workers  in  private  enterprise. 

Despite  all  these  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  in  pay  rates  throughout  the 
rest  of  tlie  economy,  the  salaries  of  sen- 
ior Federal  officials  have  remained  frozen 
at  their  1969  level. 

This  salary  freeze  has  been  doubly  un- 
fair, for  it  ha.'!  been  unfair  not  only  to 
the  affeitted  17,000  public  servants— the 
great  majority  of  them  career  employ- 
ees—but it  is  alsb  unfair  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation's  citizens,  for  it  is  rapidly 
eroding  the  great  store  of  skills  and  tal- 
ents our  country  has  developed  in  its 
corps  of  senior  pubUc  servants. 

Tlie  Governnrent  as  an  employer  does 
not  operate  in  a  vacuum.  We  must  com- 
pete for  talent  with  other  employers  in 
tJie  economy.  Some  may  say  that  there 
are  many  people  who  would  leap  at  the 
chance  for  a  $36,000  salary,  and  that  is 
certainly  true,  but  we  are  not  talking 
about  jobs  that  just  anyone  can  fill. 
There  is  a  tremendous  scarcity  of  skilled, 
experienced  administrators  and  senior 
professionals  in  this  coimtiy  today,  and 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  these  people 
are  going  to  work  for  those  employers 
who  will  appreciate  and  reward  their 
skills  and  abilities. 

Last  year,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion made  a  survey  of  private  industry 
pay  for  work  equivalent  to  the  Govern- 
ment's supergrades.  That  survey  showed 
tliat  private  industry,  a  year  ago,  was 
paying  an  average  of  $45,146  for  GS-16 
work,  $56,011  for  GS-17  work,  and 
$71,076  for  GS-18  work.  Today  these 
salaries  would  be  8  to  10  percent  higher, 
yet  the  Government  pays  only  $36,000 
for  each  of  these  levels  of  responsibility. 
With  this  kind  of  disparity  between 
Government  and  private  industry  pay 
rates,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  agencies 
are  having  more  and  more  trouble  at- 
tracting qualified  managers  and  profes- 
sionals? We  may  not  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can,  or  should,  fully  match 
private  enterprise  pay  at  the  executive 
levels,  but  how  great  a  financial  sacrifice 
can  we  expect  talented  individuals  to 
make  in  order  to  come  to  work  for  the 
Government? 

The  General  Accounting  Office  com- 
piled a  major  study  of  the  executive  pay 
problem  in  February  of  this  year.  In  that 
report,  the  Comptroller  General  pointed 
out  case  after  case  where  outstanding 
candidates  refused  Government  positions 
because  they  could  not  afford  the  drastic 
salary  cuts  they  would  have  had  to  take. 
And  many  of  these  cases  were  not  even 
private  industry  executives — they  were 
univ6rsity  faculty  members  or  officials  of 
State  or  local  government. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  deeply  con^ 
cerned  that  our  inability  to  compete  for 
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skilled  managers  Is  making  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  Government  to  ad- 
minister its  programs  economically  and 
efficiently.  I  think  we  all  have  to  share 
this  concern. 

On  top  of  our  inability  to  compete  In 
the  labor  market  for  qualified  managers 
;:nd  professionals  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  are  losing  at  an  increasing 
rate  those  trained  senior  career  civil 
servants  v;e  now  have.  It  is  certainly 
c?sy  to  understand  why  the  Govern- 
mcRt's  managers  and  professionals  feel 
frustrated  and  even  embittered  by  the 
executive  pay  freeze. 

A  1969  salary  of  $36,000  is  only  worth 
$24,200  in  consta'.t  dollars  today.  This 
means  that  a  1969  $36,000  employee  who 
has  not  had  a  salary  increase  since  then 
has  had  a  one-third  reduction  in  his 
purchasing  power  and  in  his  standard  of 
living,  and  he  is  helpless  to  do  anything 
about  It — imless  he  leaves  the  Govern- 
ment and  takes  a  job  outside. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the 
impact  of  salary  compression.  Salary 
compression  is  what  happens  when  there 
are  employees  in  two  or  more  levels  of 
an  organization — a  chief  and  his  deputy, 
for  example — receiving  the  same  salary. 
In  the  executive  branch,  we  now  have 
five  levels — GS-15,  GS-16,  GS-17,  GS- 
18,  and  executive  level  V— all  at  the  same 
pay  rate  of  $36,000.  And  with  the  next 
Federal  pay  raise  this  October,  salary 
compression  may  even  reach  down  into 
GS-14. 

This  salary  compression  problem  is  re- 
sulting In  agencies  having  trouble  filling 
their  key  jobs,  even  from  within,  be- 
cause they  cannot  give  a  pay  increase  of 
a  single  dollar,  despite  the  tremendously 
increased  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
are  involved  in  promotions  at  these  levels. 
Even  worse  are  the  problems  when  an 
agency  wants  one  of  its  executives  to  re- 
locate, yet  cannot  offer  a  pay  increase 
to  offset  the  many  costs  of  moving. 

This  executive  pay  freeze  problem  is 
resulting  in  the  early  retirement  of  many 
of  the  Government's  most  capable  execu- 
tives. Under  the  civil  service  retirement 
law,  annuities  are  increated  as  the  cost- 
of-living  Increases.  However,  these  an- 
nuity increases  go  only  to  those  who  are 
actually  on  the  annuity  roUs,  or  who  re- 
tire before  the  next  cost-of-living 
Increase. 

This  results  in  a  situation  where  some 
employees  who  remain  In  the  service  can 
end  up  with  smaller  annuities  than  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  retired  ear- 
lier. This  problem  is  particularly  bad  In 
the  case  of  frozen  salary  employees,  since 
these  employees  have  not  been  benefiting 
from  the  normal  Increasepn  their  high 
3  years  of  basic  pay,  one  of^the  factors  in 
the  computation  of  their  annuities. 

These  frozen  salary  employees  see  their 
potential  annuities  rapidly  falling  behind 
the  annuities  of  those  who  have  already 
retired.  At  the  prei,ent  time,  there  are 
five  former  employees  on  the  annuity 
rolls  who  retired  several  years  ago  from 
$36,000  positions  and  are  now  receiving 
annuities  of  more  than  $36,000. 

Faced  with  this  problem  of  their  fu- 
ture economic  security,  the  Government's 
executives  are  retiring  at  an  ever-in- 
creasing rate.  Frozen-salary  employees 


are  retiring  at  almost  three  times  the 
normal  rate,  with  the  highest  rate  being 
among  those  55  to  59  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  retirement  ellgibles,  who  still 
have  a  number  of  valuable  years  ahead 
of  them. 

This  executive  pay  problem  has  been 
getting  worse  and  worse  for  several  years, 
and  has  now  reached  a  point  where  we 
are  going  to  see  a  disastrous  decline  in 
the  quality  of  Federal  management, 
when  the  agencies  can  neither  hire  new 
managers  nor  keep  the  ones  they  have. 
The  only  solution  to  this  problem  is  a 
pay  raise  for  Federal  managers  and 
professionals.  These  people  have  suffered 
long  enough  from  congressional  inaction, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  act, 
despite  the  controversy  that  may  ensue. 
In  order  to  provide  the  proper  level  of 
pay  for  the  Government's  top  managers 
and  professionals,  true  comparability 
should  be  restored.  The  executive  sched- 
ule should  be  adjusted  upward  to  elimi- 
nate the  compression  of  the  general 
schedule  supergrades.  And  legislative 
and  judicial  salaries  should  be  raised 
accordingly.  We  will  never  solve  this 
problem  imtil  we  adjust  the  top  salaries 
adequately.  This  bill  before  us  will  not 
accomplish  this. 

I  realize  there  is  a  reluctance  to  make 
a  major  effort  at  this  time  to  adjust  the 
top  level  salaries,  even  though  such  ad- 
justment is  long  overdue  and  even 
though  simple  justice  and  equity  demand 
such  adjustments. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  disappointed 
and  distressed  that  we  are  not  moving 
more  actively  to  try  to  bring  proper  relief 
to  the  Federal  managers  and  profes- 
sionals. In  acting  on  the  bill  before  us 
today,  we  are  taking  only  a  limited — 
though  necessary — step  forward  to  ease 
the  pressure  on  the  upper  echelon  offi- 
cials who  have  been  denied  any  pay  in- 
crease for  such  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
is  far  from  an  adequate  solution,  but  It 
is  the  only  step  which  appears  to  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  being  enacted  into 
law  at  this  time. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
speedily  approving  the  bill  before  us.  If 
enacted,  the  measure  would  provide  the 
same  percentage  pay  hicrease  to  the 
Government's  top  officials  as  tiie  white 
collar  employees  below  them  and  mem- 
bers of  the  military.  Of  com-se,  the  in- 
crease would  be  far  from  sufficient  to 
bring  It  to  the  level  where  It  should  be. 
It  would  only  help  to  prevent  their  pay 
scale  from  becoming  more  distorted  and 
their  financial  standtag  from  deteriora- 
ting further. 

Let  us  act  swiftly  and  decisively  to 
bring  this  small  measure  of  relief  to  the 
hard-pressed  executives  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Let  us  act  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion for  their  valuable  services.  Let  us 
not  allow  them  to  be  denied  even  the  very 
limited  help  they  would  receive  under  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pi-esl- 
dent,  the  pending  legislation  and  the 
committee  report  have  this  title:  "Postal 
Service  Compliance  With  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  Is  a  very  small  part  of  this 
total  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  major  part  of  this 


legislation  is  not  identified  at  all.  insofar 
as  the  title  of  either  the  committee  re- 
port or  the  act  is  concerned.  The  major 
part  of  this  legislation  deals  with  the 
salaries  of  the  Vice  President  of  Uie 
United  States,,  tlie  Federal  judges,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  supergrades  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  public  would 
have  more  confidence  in  Congress  if  we 
would  handle  these  salary  matters  in  a 
more  forthright  way.  Yet  they  are  buried 
in  an  entirely  extraneous  piece  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  Postal  Service 
compliance  with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  legislation  put- 
ting the  Postal  Service  under  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it  but  there  is  no  need  to 
do  that,  as  page  3  of  the  report  points 
out.  In  a  letter  signed  by  W.  Allen  Sand- 
ers. Assistant  General  Counsel,  Legisla- 
tive Division  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  says  this: 

Since  the  Postal  Service  already  necessarily 
complies  fully  with  section  19  of  OSHA.  we 
see  no  need  for,  but  have  no  objection  to, 
legislation  proposed  by  H.R.  2559  to  make 
that  compliance  a  sperlflc  requirement  of 
title  39. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  It  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactoiy  to  pass  this  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  putting  the  Postal  Service  imder 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
but  it  is  of  no  consequence  either  way 
because  the  Postal  Service  is  already 
complying. 

That  dramatizes,  to  my  mind,  that  the 
real  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  something  en- 
tirely different,  namely,  to  put  under 
the  cost-of-living  increases  the  super- 
grade  levels  of  tlie  executive  branch,  all 
of  tlie  Federal  judges,  the  Vice  President, 
and  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  coming  at  a  time  when  just 
today  the  Government  announced  that 
the  deficit  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  this  past  June  30,  was  the  highest 
deficit  tlie  Government  has  had  in  30 
years.  The  deficit  approached — was  in 
roimd  flgm-es — $45  billion.  The  estimate 
for  the  curi-ent  fiscal  year  is  $70  billion. 

I  think  there  is  a  matter  of  poUcy  in- 
volved in  this  legislation.  Is  it  wise  to 
make  applicable  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases to  the  Members  of  Congress? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart).  The  5  minutes  avail- 
able have  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask,  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  have  another  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  this 
tends  to  do  Is  this  Insulates  'l^ngress 
against  inflation.  And  yet.  In  my  judg- 
ment. Congress  is  the  major  cause  of  the 
inflation  we  are  facing  today.  Congress 
is  the  major  factor  In  this  because  It  Is 
Congress  that  has  created  these  huge 
Government  deficits,  and  the  Govern- 
ment deficits  are  the  major  cause  of  the 
Inflation. 

So  I  am  vei-y  doubtful  about  the  piincl- 
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pie  of  putting  Congress  under 
^      matic  cost-of-living  increase, 
bers  of  Congress  then  will  be. 
they  are  personally  concerned 
from  inflation  because  everj' 
tion  goes  up  their  salaries 
will  go  up  also. 

I  am  not  certain  of  the 
but  my  recollection  and 
are  that  of  all  the  laboring 
this  coimtry  only  about  15 
involved  in  the  cost-of-livine 
In  other  words,  only  about  15 
all  the  working  people  have 
them  an  automatic  increase  in 
salaries  whenever  the  cost-of- 
up. 

So  I  think  it  unfortimate 
ter  of  this  importance  is  buri 
dealing  with  an  entirely 
ject. 

I  am  glad  the  Senate  will  n 
this  measure  tonight.  I  think  ii 
a  great  mistake  to  bring  it  uj 
mediately  bring  it  to  a  vote,  bu 
not  be  done.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  procedure  that 
done. 

I  say  again  I  have  grave  doijb 
the  aspect  of  the  bill  whicli 
gress  under,  gives  to  Congress 
matic    increase    in    tlie    cos 
whenever  anotlier  Federal  s 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Vice 
asserts  that  the  cost  of  living 
up    X    percent.    It    insulate? 
against  the  inflationary  pre.ss 
yet  it  is  Congress,  in  my  iudgni^nt 
is  the  major  factor  in  causing 
tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 
the  time  situation  on  the  ear 
ment  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
a  tor  from  Wyoming  has  2  mil 
Senator  from  Alabama.  20. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
self  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
friend   from   Virginia   in   the 
which  he  brought  up  the 
he  legitimately  raises,  fir.'^t.  of 
2559  Is  a  very  legitimate  piece 
lation,  as  he  knows  best  of  al 
reason  that  our  problem  with 
tive  branch  often  is  that  what 
chooses  to  give  on  Tuesday  thej 
away  a  year  from  Tuesday  o 
from  Tuesday. 

We  wanted  to  make  sure 
tent  of  Congress  was  clear  on 
had  another  bill  up  today  invcjlv 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  whidi 
issue  was  at  stake,  in  which 
available  data  on  the  growth 
that  affect  commmuties  that  ar 
ent  upon  or  having  as  part 
budgetary  problem  revenue  shai' 
they  do  it  now.  But  evei-y  once 
they  lapse  and  do  not  do  it,  an 
vei-y  helpful  to  the  communities 
simply  wanted  to  make  sure  in 
'  of  legislation  the  intent  of 
abundantly  clear. 

Now  the  Senators  second 
why  did  you  put  this  complit 
amendment  Involving,  cluing, 
and    the   judiciary   and    the 
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branches,  and  so  on,  Into  the  compara- 
bility procedures  under  the  already  exist- 
ing salary  laws  of  the  country. 

The  answer  is  very  simple,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  Is  no  devlousness  here,  and 
I  think  my  colleague  may  be  being  imfair 
to  the  committee. 

We  did  not  choose  the  device  of  going 
through  allowances  or  deductions  or 
other  various  ways  that  legislators  of  the 
p?.st  have  indulged  in. 

We  laid  it  out  exactly  like  it  is,  with 
ur>  subterfuge.  The  catch  is  that  at  the 
time  we  finally  arrived  at  an  agreed  pro- 
cedure with  the  President  and  the 
House  and  the  Chief  Justice,  by  that 
time  v>e  were  already  locked  in  an  im- 
pas.se  here  in  this  body  so  that  tlie  origi- 
nation of  a  bill  with  this  title  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  feasibihty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Therefore,  the  only  way 
ill  a  parliamentary  sense  tliat  we  could 
attempt  it,  with  the  leadership  on  both 
side.s  and  the  time  schedule  the  Senate 
had  allotted  for  it,  was  to  attach  it  to 
a  noncontroversial  bill  so  far  as  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  were  concerned  in 
order  to  bring  it  publicly  before  this 
body,  and  I  stress  publicly.  It  was  re- 
leased over  the  weekend  a&  soon  as  the 
committee  was  able  to  clear  it  by  its 
own  judgment.  The  report  was  filed,  and 
it  has  been  filed  since  Friday,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  pubhc  know  ledge  .since  the 
filing  of  the  report. 

So  I  hope  that  mj-  good  friend  from 
Virginia  would  at  least  give  us  the  credit 
of  trying  to  be  forthright  about  it  and 
yet  tr,\-ing  to  abide  by  the  parliamentary 
procedures  that  are  available  at  this 
.«tage  in  this  particular  pha.se  of  the 
session. 

Having  said  those  two  things.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  only  add  that  my  col- 
leagues here.  I  think,  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  inflationai-y  forces  In  the  land  and 
that  has  no  validity  or  connection  or  re- 
lationship to  whatever  may  be  happen- 
ing to  the  budget. 

The  members  of  the  tliree  groups  I 
have  just  described  have  not  received 
any  cost-of-living  adjustment,  or  any- 
thing else,  since  1969,  and  by  all  meas- 
ures the  Consumer  Price  Index  is  now 
47.5  percent  higher,  and  the  salary  that 
the  higher  echelon  people  are  receiving 
Is  now-  compressed,  as  it  is  in  the  super- 
grades,  to  the  same  level  of  the  em- 
ployees over  which  they  preside. 

We  ai^e  trjing  to  make  some  equitable 
adjustments  there  for  the  future,  so  it 
does  not  get  into  tliat  bind  again.  Tlie 
legislative  branch  is  in  the  same  kind  of 
boat. 

It  would  not  have  happened  that  way 
if  we  had  been  looking  ahead  to  this 
prospect  of  double-digit  inflation  when 
we  made  past  salary  efforts  that  were 
constructive  and  ongoing  by  all  standards 
that  exist  in  most  private  sectors  of  in- 
dustry. We  ju.st  left  out  the  inflationary 
factor. 

We  do  not  strike  in  these  bodies  and 
never  will,  must  not,  should  not.  but  of 
all  other  forms  of  labor,  with  all  due  re- 


spect to  the  Senator's  figiire.  about  the 
only  group  left  in  this  country  that  have 
had  no  commensurate  adjustment  in  the 
cost  of  living  are  the  three  groups  men- 
tioned here. 

To  be  sure,  this  w  ould  put  them  under 
the  heading  that  wotild  make  them  sub- 
ject to  the  estimates  given  the  Pi-esident 
automatically  on  an  annual  basis,  but 
those  fluctuate  and  there  will  come  that 
time,  I  presume,  when  the  economy  will 
level  off.  Everybody  takes  his  chance. 

But  do  not  say  of  this  body  that  they 
are  mimindful  of  the  inflationary  forces 
at  loose  in  the  land,  those  forces  are  very 
considerable  and  many  Member.s  of  this 
body  can  attest  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
structive reforms  in  the  mechanism  tha^ 
is  designed  for  nothing  else.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  restructure  salary  schedules 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  this  bill  a*  a 
whole  and  I  oppose  it  insofar  as  it  gi-ants 
an  increase  in  salaiy  to  the  Members  of 
Congres.'!,  House  and  Senate. 

I  have  been  impressed.  Mr.  President, 
since  com.ing  to  the  Senate  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  avoid,  whenever 
possible,  the  taking  of  a  stand  and  a  di- 
rect vote  on  a  salary  increase. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1969.  In  1967. 1 
believe  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr 
Udall,  over  in  the  House,  this  Federal 
Salary  Commission  was  set  up  that  pro- 
vided that  this  Commission  would  set  the 
salaries  and  turn  it  over  to  the  President. 
He  could  grant  that,  or  suggest  that 
raise,  or  cut  it  down  and  then  submit  it 
to  the  Congress,  and  Congress,  one  House 
or  the  other,  had  to  veto  the  raise  or  it 
w  ould  go  into  effect. 

Ever  since  that  time,  those  who  are 
pushing  for  a  raise  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  sought  to  avoid  an  up-and- 
down  vote  on  a  salary  raise. 

I  want  to  express  my  admiration  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  and  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  advising  me  that 
this  bill  was  going  to  be  brought  up  and 
the  nature  of  the  amendment  that  is 
contained  in  the  bill,  he  knowing  that  I 
have  been  opposed  to  the  salary  raises 
for  Members  of  tlie  Congress. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  raise  the  sal- 
ary of  its  Members,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  pass  a  statute  to  that  effect. 
That  is  the  last  thing  they  want  to  do. 
They  want  to,  more  or  less,  come  in  the 
back  door,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  follow  this  around. 

I  do  not  believe  at  a  time  when  infla- 
tion is  abroad  in  the  land,  w  hen  the  sav- 
ings of  our  people  are  being  eroded  by  in- 
flation, when  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
our  people  are  being  eroded  through  in- 
flation, that  now  is  the  time  under  this 
device,  shall  I  say — we  have  had  device 
mentioned  a  whole  lot  ui  recent  debate- 
but  under  this  device  to  provide  for  an- 
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nual  Increases  in  salary  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Another  thought  occui-s  to  me,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
came  very  near  suggesting  it.  he  sug- 
gested that  Congress  would  have  a  built- 
in  insulation  or  cushion  against  inflation. 
I  am  thinking,  too.  that  if  they  are 
lumped  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
employees  and  the  Pi-esident  refuses  to 
allQw  the  full  amomit  of  the  raise,  if  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up  10  percent  and  the 
President  sets  it  at  5  percent  and  submits 
it  to  Congi-ess,  Congi-ess,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  would  have  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
this  regard  because  they  would,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  procedure  correctly,  and  if 
I  do  not  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  correct  me, 
but  as  I  would  understand  that  proce- 
dure, the  Congress  would  have  a  right  to 
say  whether  the  full  amount  of  the  raise 
went  into  effect  or  only  the  part  tliat  TMe 
President  assessed. 

So  I  would  think  that  would  set  up  a 
conflict  of  interest  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Congi;ess,  having  an  interest  in  this  raise 
that  all  the  Federal  employees  would  be 
getting,  and  tliey  would  be  more  in- 
clined, it  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  to  vote  for  a  full  increase  inas- 
much'^as  they  would  participate  in  it,  and 
it  might  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the- country  to  grant  the  entire  raise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  would  be  act- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  the  image  of 
Congress  at  this  time  of  recession  and 
inflation  to  rush  in  and  set  up  a  builtin 
amiual  salary  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Another  aspect  of  tlie  whole  bill  which 
occurs  to  me  is  that  it  is  all  out  of  line, 
these  salaries,  in  that,  for  instance,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Resei-ve  System,  possibly  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  country,  cer- 
tainly over  the  comiti-y  next  to  the  Pr&si- 
dent.  would  receive  as  a  base  his  present 
$42,500  and  yet  a  Deputy  Secretai-y  of 
Defense,  two  of  tliose,  receive  the  same 
?imoimt. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  would 
receive  $42,500. 1  think  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  receiving  $60,000,  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court — and  that  is  the 
worst  illustration  of  salaries  that  are  out 
of  line  because  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Comt  receive  $60,000  a  year  and, 
without  payuig  in  one  single  penny  to  a 
retirement  system,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  bench  he  receives  an  annual 
retii'ement  of  $60,000. 

To  say  that  a  man  in  that  position, 
without  paying  into  the  retirement  sys- 
tem, is  guaranteed  $60,000  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  to  say  that  he  needs  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  is  just  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous, Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  \vill  not  go 
a)ong  with  this. 

If  Members  of  Congress  want  to  raise 
tlie  salaries  of  Members,  I  would  like  to 
see  them  put  In  a  bill  saying  that  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  shall  be 
so  much  per  year  and  let  it  stay  at  that 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  raises  it. 
But  do  not  go  In  the  back  door  and  pro- 
vide a  builtin  annual  salary  without  Con- 
gress doing  a  thing.  I  think  Congiess 
ought  to  review  these  situations  evei-y 


now  and  then.  Congi-ess  would  not  have 
to  take  any  action  at  all.  These  recom- 
mendations would  come  in  from  the 
Pi'esident,  and  if  we  did  not  like  what  the 
President  raised  everybody,  we  would  see 
that  the  fuU  raise  was  granted.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  right. 

Just  for  starters.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that  it 
be  reported — there  will  be  no  vote  on 
it — an  amendment  which  would  strike 
out  the  Members  of  Congi'ess.  If  we  get 
this  amendment  passed  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  eliminated  from  this  salary 
raise,  I  think  you  are  going  to  see  this 
enthusiasm  .for  the  bill  greatly  damaged. 
I  do  not  believe  thei'e  w  ill  be  a  whole  lot 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  bill  once  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  stated. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  first? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Ls  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia correct  that  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted the  Members  of  the  Congi-e.ss  eacli 
yeai',  assuming  there  is  any  inflation, 
would  get  an  automatic  increase  in  sal- 
ai-y? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  inflation  continues.  It 
may  be  that  it  would  come  twice  a  year. 
I  am  not  sure.  The  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  could  answer  that.  I 
believe  it  is  twice  a  year  with  the  Federal 
establishment. 

Ml'.  McGEE.  No.  It  is  once  a  year  and 
only  in  the  event  of  a  continued  infla- 
tionary process. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  imagine,  though,  if  we 
start  into  a  real  recession  when  the  cost 
of  living  is  going  down,  that  the.se  per- 
sons who  are  pressing  for  this  legislation 
might  want  a  revision  then  if  the  sal- 
aiies  are  going  down.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  not  look  for  that  any  time  .soon 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  do  not  believe  there  Ls 
any  chance  of  a  noninflatlonai-y  atmos- 
phere in  this  counti-y  with  the  Congi'e,ss 
appropriating  enough  funds,  $1  billion  a 
day,  $365  bilhou  this  year,  which  will  rep- 
resent a  deficit  of  at  least  $70  billion  Yet 
the  Congress,  even  tliough  it  is  the  one 
which  is  taking  that  action,  will  have  au- 
tomatic pay  increases.  dependUig  upon 
what  tlie  inflationai-y  rate  is,  while  85 
percent  of  all  the  working  people  of  this 
counti-y  will  be  unprotected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator's  statistic 
is  coi-rect  on  tlie  15  percent  covered  by 
cost-of-living  increases,  that  would  be 
right  I  say  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  bill  is  adding  cost-of-living  increases 
to  members  of  the  Federal  judiciai-y  who 
are  well  cared  for  under  the  present  law 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  832 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  offered  an 
amendment.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: ' 

AMENDMENT 

On  page  6  beginning  with  line  6,  strike  oil 
over  to  ana  iuclucling  line  6  on  page  7. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  does  effectively.  I  be- 
lieve, eliminate  the  Members  of  Congi-ess 


from  this  raise.  As  I  suggested,  if  tlii.s 
amendment  is  adopted  I  believe  the  bill 
will  sort  of  die  on  the  vine  somewheie 
along  the  line  between  now  and  final  en- 
actment. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  C:irolinr. 

Mr.  HELMS.  1  ihank  Uie  distinguished 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator.  1  would  like  to  ask  him  if 
he  will  do  me  the  honor  of  allowing  me  to 
be  a  cospon.s<ir  of  hi.s  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Helms)  be  added  a.s 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoui 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  distinguished  SeiuT- 
tof  from  Virginia  mentioned  the  figure  of 
15  percent  of  the  workers  of  America  be-  • 
ing  covered  by  cost-of-living  increases  hi 
their  compensation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield, 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases.  Most 
all  labor  groups  have  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances e\eiT  year  by  negotiations. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  clerk  Insert  the 
word  "automatic"  at  the  proper  place? 

There  is  an  interesting  relationship  be- 
tween that  15  percent  and  the  15  perreni 
of  the  American  people,  according  to  rhe 
late.st  polls,  who  approve  of  the  way  the 
Congress  is  being  operated.  It  seems  to 
me,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, that  next  year  we  will  observe  the  Bi- 
centennial of  this  great  Nation.  If  this 
.sort  of  legislation  Is  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate it  comes  to  my  mind  that  we  may 
liave  another  American  revolution  1  year 
earlier  prior  to  the  Bicentennial.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  on  his  comments,  and 
also  the  di.stingui.shed  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  yieM 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Ml-.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a  que.s- 
tion? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  yield  for  a  question 
tlu-ough  wiiatever  time  we  can  mobilize 
through  unanimous  consent. 

I  ask  mianimous  coasent  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withovu 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  I  took  this 
report  home  o\er  the  weekend  and 
studied  it  but  I  left  a  marked  copy  at 
home.  I  do  not  have  that  one  with  me.  I 
have  another  copy  of  the  report. 

As  I  recollect,  somewhere  in  tliis  com- 
mittee report,  and  I  cannot  find  it  at  the 
moment,  is  a  statement  that  some  600 
mihtai-y  officers  would  be  included? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  a  group  of  600  officers 
wiio  are  under  the  same  ceiling,  at  the 
top. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Perhap.s 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  clarify 
this.  Tlie  600  officere,  are  they  lieutenant 
generals,  generals,  major  generals,  with 
corresix)nding  ranks  in  the  Navy? 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  the  Pentagon  It  is 
wherever  the  $36,000  ceihng  automati- 
cally took  effect. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Where  does 
that  take  effect? 
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Mr.  McGEE.  It  tak«s  effec 
of  $36,000. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR 
what  rank? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  cannot  tell 
what   rank   without   getting ; 
Pentagon  the  report  of  th^ 
$36,000  ceiling.  Those  var> 
knows  that.  He  is  on  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
varies.  That  is  why  it 
would  be  well  if  we  had 

tion  here  when  we  are 

bill.  There  are  600  iralitary 
volved  who  will  benefit  by 
I  think  we  ought  to  know  w... 
is,  what  the  purpose  is  that 
and  all  of  that 

Mr.   McGEE.   With   all 
I  do  not  see  the  relevance  oj 
if  they  are  imder  the  ceiling 
With  all  due  respect,  it  is 
that  is  the  controlling  factoi 
tagon  determines  its  ranlcing 
their  level  in  relative  terms  o 
$36,000  at  one  time  covered 
tiation.  but  witli  the  other 
have  gone  up  in  their  salaries 
been  closed  and  those  at  the  . 
highest  administrative  raiil^ 
ones  that  are  affected,  the 
are  10,000  of  them  in  the  ._ 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR. 
ins  of  uniformed  personnel, 
ment. 

<Jt  McGEE.  I  am  saying 
haveTheir  ranks. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 
curs  to  me  to  be  something 
be  of  help  to  the  Senate  if  . 
tee  could  get  tliat  informatlori 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  make  ^_. 
laave  the  report  directly  from 
tagon  before  we  return  to 
tomorrow.  The  Senator  will 
us  this  evening  to  get  the 
not  request  that,  because 
matically  controlled  by  the  , 
ure.  But  we  will  request  that 
In  the  morning. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR, 
new  proposal  would  apply  to 
uals  who  receive  $36,000  or 
present  time,  as  I  take  it. 
Mr.   McGEE.  That  is 
who  come  under  that  celiing 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

not  correct  that  some 

receive  higher  pay  than  the 
of  Congress?  Of  course,  they 
involved  In  this  also. 

Mr.   McGEE.  Some  memb^-s 
Government,  such  as  Cabinet 

and 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 
members  of  the  uniformed 

Mr.   McGEE.   I  cannot   

without  seeing  the  list  from 
tagon. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

thank  the  Senator  for , 

information  for  the  benefit  ol 
ate. 

Mr.   McGEE.   We   will 
overnight. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  want 
here,  In  the  remaining  few  _ 
this  last  segment  of  the  time 
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at  the  level    President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
communication    to    us,    expressed    one 
thing;  that  we  are  talking  about,  to  quote 
him,  "an  insignificant  sum,  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  payroll." 
^  borrow  the  President's  precise  lan- 
guage. A  tiny  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  payroll.  And  this  acUon  is 
important.  As  the  two  leaders  in  this  body 
and  the  President  have  all  tliree  stressed, 
the  issue  here  is  not  giving  them  an 
equitable  salary;  it  is  not  trying  to  give 
tliem  incentive  in  competition  with  an- 
other segment  of  the  private  economy  h\ 
our  country.  It  is  rather  to  permit  them 
to  stay  on  as  proven  experts  in  adminis- 
tration, only  by  keeping  up  with  the  cost.s 
that  they  have  incui-red,  that  they  have 
already  taken  on,  like  kids  in  college,  as 
an  illustration,  or  payments  on  a  house. 
They  are  interested  in  holding  those 
who  have  proved  thek  competence  as 
successful  administrators.  They  are  the 
ones  also  who  are  being  lost.  And  since 
the  President  made  something  of  a  point 
of  that  factor.  I  use  it  to  illustrate  that 
the  whole  emphasis  on  this  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  salary  infrastruc- 
ture in  the  Federal  Government;  it  has 
only  to  do  with  trying  to  make  sure  that 
we  hold  those  people  we  can,  without 
any  adjustment  in  salary  per  se.  And  I 
stress  once  more  that  what  this  is  is  an 
adjustment  based  on  the  readings  and 
other  statements  on  the  cost  of  Uving. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  rightfully 
raised  the  question  he  put  to  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  Uiere  might  be  a  conflict 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress,  since  they  would  be  involved 
here,  and  under  the  law  that  now  exists, 
when  the  cost  of  Uving  rating  is  made, 
8.6  percent  for  this  year,  the  council  has 
reported,  if  the  President  does  not  allow- 
that,  would  not  the  Congress  run  pell- 
mell  into  Increasing  that  to  the  full 
amount,  8.6  percent? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Well,  we  liave  a  couple  of 
times  oveiTidden  the  Preisdenfs  decision 
on  that  matter,  because  the  Federal  em- 
ployees were  behind  the  cost  of  living  and 
all  other  sections  of  labor. 

So  the  question  now  is,  what  would 
Congress  be  likely  to  do?  I  honestly  can- 
not tell  the  Senator  what  Congress  would 
be  likely  to  do.  It  would  be  my  judgment 
that  Federal  employees  would  just  as 
soon  Congress  was  not  In  on  the  act.  be- 
cause they  are  more  restrained  In  going 
that  route,  rather  than  more  gung  ho 
and  they  would  be  better  off  if  Congress 
were  not  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Suppose  a  Member  of 
Congress  says.  "I  Oo  not  want  the  full 
amount  for  myself  but  I  have  got  to  take 
care  of  these  other  employees:  therefore 
I  would  raise  It  up  to  the  limit." 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  may  be  sug- 
gesting a  convenient  approach  for  a 
speech  for  some  Members  of  Congress, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  a 
rollcall  vote  Is  required  under  those  cir- 
cumstances; there  Is  no  end  run,  sticky 
bat,  or  anjthing  else,  and  this  is  where 
they  stand  and  be  counted,  and  be 
judged. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  not  the  Senator  see, 
thoufili  a  built-in  conflict  of  Interest? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  suppo.se,  a.-?  long 
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as  we  have  a  body  with  legislative  duUes 
and  governing  responsibihties,  we  could 
not  avoid  a  conflict  of  interest  unless  we 
asked  our  neighbors  in  Canada  or  Mex- 
ico, perhaps,  to  make  that  judgment- 
because  somewhere,  as  Harry  Truman 
used  to  say.  the  buck  has  to  stop.  It  stops 
here,  and  I  think  we  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  and  the  risk  that  goes  with 
It,  whichever  way  the  decision  would  be 
made. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  There  is  one  point  I  do 
not  beheve  the  Senator  lias  made  clea/ 
These  $60,000  Supreme  Com-t  judges  and 
$60,000  cabinet  people,  when  would  their 
first  mcrease  come  if  tliis  bill  should  be- 
come law,  say,  by  the  1st  of  August  ? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  come,  under  th(> 
present  law- 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  under  this  law. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Under  this  law,  as  being 
amended  here,  it  would  come  at  the  reg- 
ular time  Uiat  it  does  under  the  existing 
law  now.  find  that  is  by  October  1.  If  tlie 
President  does  not  act  at  all  it  goes  into 
effect  automatically.  If  he  does  act.  then, 
without  an  alternative  plan  being  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  that  goes  into  effect 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  they  get  a  fuli 
year's  inflationary  increase,  or  would 
they  get  only  that  portion  of  the  year 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  to  October  1? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  assmne  that  it 
was  Uie  full  year  of  inflationary  impact 

Ml'.  ALLEN.  So  it  would  seem  that  pos- 
sibly an  increase  of  10  percent  would  be 
in  the  offing  for  these  higli-paid  Federal 
officials  from  October  1. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  be  the  same 
8.6  percent  tliat  evei-ybody  else  is  get- 
ting. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  8.6^  i 

Mr.  McGEE.  8.6  percent,  if  it  were  tlie 
top  figure.  But  the  President's  recom- 
mendation may  be  5  or  6  percent,  if  that 
were  to  prevail 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  Congress  would 
have  before  it  the  question  of  whether 
to  raise  it  to  8.6  percent  or  leave  it  at  the 
5  percent  that  It  is  believed  that  the 
President  is  going  to  recommend,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  I  beheve  that  is  oI 
considerable  Interest. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  mv 
colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  If  this  bill  does  not  pass, 
we  will  have  to  wait  until  1977  before  any 
of  tliese  classes  of  government  officials 
will  get  relief;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  wt^d  be  a  good 
guess,  since  I  am  running  In  1976. 

Mr.  PONG.  In  1977  we  will  have  the 
quadi-ennlal  review  by  the  Commission 
on  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
salaries. 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  PONG.  Which  will  convene  in 
1976  and  report  to  the  President,  and 
the  President  will  then  notify  Congress 
the  first  part  of  1977  what  that  Increase 
would  be? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  Is  right  This  Is 
under  the  Salary  Act  of  1967.  where  the 
President's  Commission  reexamines  the 
whole  salary  structure. 
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Mr.  FONG.  And  if  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing now,  and  do  not  give  them  relief, 
it  will  be  8  years  before  they  will  get  any 
kind  of  an  increase,  from  1969? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  will  be  two  years  worse 
ihnn  now,  is  what  it  really  will  be. 
Mr.  PONG.  Yes. 

VIr.  McGEE.  Yes.  that  is  coirect. 
Mr.  PONG.  And  they  are  already  be- 
hind the  lower  Federal  employees  by  50 
p;  rcent  in  the  last  few  yeai-s?  From  1969 
lo  tM  present,  the  Govei-nment  employ- 
ee;^ imder  the  GS  schedule  have  received 
fln  increase  of  50  percent  in  their 
.salaries? 

Whereas  these  employees  have  been 
frozen  at  $36,000,  and  JiaAe  not  received 
one  iJenny  of  increase? 
■  Mr.    McGEE.    Not   a    penny,   that   is 
correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  And  whereas  in  1969  the 
consiuner  price  index  was  108,  In  May  of 
1975  it  stood  at  159.3,  or  a  47.5-percent 
increase? 
Mr.  McGEE."  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PONG.  And  these  employees  have 
not  received  a  single  cent  of  Increase,  is 
tliat  cori'cct? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.  And  since  1969  the  salaries 
of  top  management  in  private  industry 
have  increased  44  percent? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  since  1969  attorneys' 
i^nlaries  have  been  raised  by  4.S.9  percent, 
in  the  private  sector? 
Ml-.  McGEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  since  1969  the  salaries 
ol  tlie  chief  judges  of  the  various  States 
have  been  raised  by  44.2  percent? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

Ml-.  PONG.  Whereas  none  of  oiu-  Fed- 
eral judges  has  received  an  increase;  Is 
that  con-ect? 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  con-ect. 
Mr.  FONG.  If  we  do  not  do  anjthing 
now,  the  salaries  which  we  are  paying  at 
the  level  of  $42,500  will  recede  if  the 
same  inflation  rate  continues  to  $22,500. 
Ml-.  McGEE.  At  the  pi-e.sent  i-ate. 
Mr.  FONG.  That  was  the  salai-y  which 
was  received  way  back  hi  1960. 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  was  about  1959. 
Mr.  FONG.  We  would  be  going  back 
to  that  salary  in  constant  dollars. 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PONG.  So  we  must  do  something 
to  keep  our  employees,  because  many  of 
them  are  retiring  at  a  veiy  young  age 
because  they  feel  that  by  retiruig  and 
getting  that  cost-of-living  mcrease  for 
retirees,  they  will  exceed  what  they  ai-e 
i-eceiving  now.  In  fact,  several  of  the  re- 
th-ees  are  now  receiving  more  than  $36,- 
000  because  of  the  cost-of-living  inci-ea^e. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  that  is  coirect, 
Mr.  PONG.  So.  therefore,  we  have  to 
do  something  to  keep  these  many  em- 
))Wees.  to  try  to  encourage  other  em- 
ployees to  come  in  to  take  the  jobs  which 
are  now  vacant,  and  to  keep  our  Govern- 
ment going,  because  it  is  really  the  people 
at  the  GS-18, 17. 16. 15.  and  14  levels  who 
really  run  the  Government.  Tliey  are  the 
brains  of  our  Government.. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  are  the  continuity 
in  Government  because  of  their  expertise 
and  their  experience. 

Mr.  FONO.  When  youjsonsider  an  as- 
sistant secretary  In  the  Cabinet  level  only 


stays  there  22  months,  there  Is  no  con- 
tinuity. So  it  is  the  supergrade  employ- 
ees w-ho  really  rim  our  Govei-nment.  and 
these  people  have  been  lured  away  by 
private  industry  because  the  Government 
cannot  pay  them  more  than  $36,000. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  con-ect.  I  say, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  30  seconds 
there,  a  real  point  is  these  people  are  not 
out  looking  for  the  same  salaries  they 
could  get  in  the  private  sector;  they  sim- 
ply want  to  be  able  to  pay  the  commit- 
ment they  have  taken  on  when  they 
launched  their  kids  in  college  or  when 
they  took  on  payments  for  a  hou.se,  or 
whatever  their  requirements  are  here  liv- 
ing in  the  Nation's  Capital.  If  thej  can- 
not meet  that,  they  have  to  leave. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  they  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  that  commitment,  because 
their  $36,000  salary,  which  they  received 
in  1969,  in  May  ot  1975  is  only  woitll 
S24.408  in  constant  dollars. 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FONG.  Whereas  they  have  lo.'^t  ap- 
proximately one-third  in  their  .salaries 
from  1969  to  1975. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  has  put  it 
very  well,  and  that  is  the  real  ci-unch 
that  is  on.  Our  question  is  wliether  we 
can  be  responsible  legislators,  or  w-hether 
we  can  duck  that  hoping  that  it  will  ^o 
away.  I  just  think  it  is  time  to  quote  a 
liimous  person,  that  we  bite  the  bullet. 

Ml*.  PONG.  This  is  actually  not  a  ccst- 
of -living  allowance.  It  is  based  on  com- 
parability. The  Govei-nment  employees 
receive  this  increase  every  year  on  tlie 
principle  of  comparability. 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PONG.  When  the  Bureau  of  Liibor 
Statistics  goes  out,  surveys  tlie  commu- 
nity, and  sees  what  pilvate  hidusti-y  has 
given  to  the  employees,  then  the  Presi- 
dent  will   recommend    the   amount   of 
increase  on  the  basis  of  comparability. 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  coi-rect. 

Mr.  PONG.  So.  therefore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  yield  3  more  minutes. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
could  I  get  some  understandmg  how 
much  longer  this  debate  is  going  to  re- 
quire? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  one  more  question 
that  will  take  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. I  was  going  to  make  a  very  earthy 
.statement  about  something  that  was  just 
said,  and  I  lost  track  of  what  it  was  at 
the  present  time. 
Let  us  say  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Veiy  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.  So,  actually,  what  we  are 
doing  is  bringing  In  these  employees  to 
the  comparability  section  of  that  law 
which  gives  to  Government  employees 
comparable  salai-y  with  private  Industry, 
but  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  give 
all  these  employees  an  Increase  tliat  we 
wanted  to  give  thepi.  we  have  brought 
them  In  under  this  comparability 
statute? 


Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.  It  is  not  a  cost  of  living. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Lest  comparability  mfty 
be  a  little  misleading  there,  the  com- 
parability factor,  since  the  mid-sixties, 
has  been  a  catrhing  up  catch  up  game 
with  the  co.'^t  of  living  because  in  the  pri- 
vate .sector  the  adju.stments  have  come 
through  nepotiHtions  to  compensate  for 
increased  cost  of  living.  That  means  that 
Federal  employees  have  had  to  catch  up 
with  that  fact  of  life.  -So  that  the  net 
consequence  has  been  a  co.st  of  living, 
even  though  it  is  comparabiliiy^toTceep 
up  with  the  privHte  ."^ertor.     / 

Mr.  PONG.  The  GS  18's,  l/'s,  and  16s. 
and  pretty  .soon  the  15's,  halve  not  been 
:tble  to  get  an  h'lcreasp. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Half  of  flif  Ifj's  are  n<>v 
so  compressed. 

Mr.  FONG.  In  .$36,000?  * 
Mr.  McGEE.  Tnat  is  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.  And  have  not  been  Pblc 
to  get  an  increa.se? 

Mr.  McGEE.  T1ip.\  have  had  alLsolutcly 
nothing.  : 

Mr.  FONG.  So  it  is  veli-  important,  if 
we  want  to  keep  our  employees  on  the 
job,  we  ^Hl  have  to  give  them  .something, 
and  this  is  about  the  lea.st  we  can  give 
them.  <      J 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  the  "very  least  tliat 
tan  be  done  thai  seems  equitable,  without 
worrying  about  the  inequities  in  salarv 
structures  tliat  have  be*»n  lost  in  the  last 
6  or  7  years.  The  S»^nator  and  I  worked 
for  10  years  to  try  establish  this. 

Mr.  AIJjEN.  Mr.  President,  will  i he 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  qiiestlon? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  gl^d  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  This  bill  seems  to  be  per- 
manent,  this  whole  statute  seems  to  be 
permanent  legislation,  aiid  I  see  no  ceil- 
ing provided  for  any  of  these  positions. 
If  we  continue  to  have  inflation,  say,  at 
a  10-percent  rate,  it  would,  with  com- 
poimding  and  cimiulatije  forces,  onJy 
take  about  8  years  belore  the  $60,000 
salaries  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  $120  OdO 
and  the  $60,000  salaries  jof  tlie  Supreme 
Court  would  be  $120,000.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McGEE.  If  one  accepts  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  Senator  projected  tliere  at 
the  outset,  tliat  would  be  correct,  ol 
course.  But  that  Ls  the  woret  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  We  hope  someone  gets  busy 
here  and  gets  this  tiling  slowed  down. 
We  have  been  tlirough  faiflationary  pe- 
riods before.  They  ultimately  fortunately 
level  off.  We  have  all  had  to  change  our 
concepts.  The  important  thing  Is  that  we 
not  forfeit  responsible  government  to  try 
to  take  the  action  that  experienced  lead- 
ership woiQd  pei-mit  by  sui-rendering  to  a 
force  here  that  is  at  tlie  moment  some- 
what out  of  control. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  this  does  not  provide 
for  any  automatic  review  of  the  situation 
if  notlimg  moie  is  done  affirmatively, 
where  tlie  salaries  could  continue  esca- 
lating on  top  of  eiich  other. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Before  tliat  liappened.  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  I  assume  what  would 
happen  is  that  tlie  quadreimial  commis- 
sion that  advises  tlie  President  every 
fourth  year,  referred  to  and  explained  by 
our  colleague,  that  that  commission  Itself 
would  have  to  come  to  gilps  with  the 
whole  structuring  edifice  of  salaries  if 
inflation  ran  like  It  did  in  mainland 
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China,  for  example,  after  tin  ir  revolution 
in  1948  and  1949. 

There  are  other  places  in  Europe  right 
row  where  the  inflation  is  many  times 
ours,  and  their  legislative  bodies  have 
doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  with  400 
percent  salary  increases  in  instances,  be- 
cause that  is  tlie  plight  in  wh  ich  they  find 
themselves,  but  they  have  h »  stay  afloat 
it  they  are  going  to  keep  t  le  procef^ses 
of  responsible  leadei-ship  go  ing. 

One  cannot  wipe  that  away  and  just 
say,  "OK,  go  ahead  and  di ;  of  starva- 
tion, do  not  make  it.  and    set  out." 

We  have  to  keep  at  lea^t  the  chin 
above  the  water,  as  the  Sttiator  I  am 
sure  appreciates,  and  ther;  is  a  real 
question  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tliere  is  rcall;  ■  nothing  to 
prevent  anj-  Member  of  thii  Senate  or 
anj-  Member  of  Congress,  or  he  Cabinet, 
or  the  Supreme  Court,  to  g<i  into  these 
other  fields  if  they  so  desire ,  where  the 
salaries  are  so  much  larger,  supposedly, 
then  they  are  in  the  Federal  service. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that,  is 
there,  imder  the  present  law. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  there  is  notliing  to 
prevent  a  Senator,  who  re;eives  this,, 
and  is  entitled  to  this  salarj ,  to  give  it 
back  to  the  Government.  He  does  not 
have  to  take  it.  He  can  bs  unselfish 
about  it  and  turn  it  in. 

There  are  some  Senators,  and  each 
Senator  has  to  run  his  household  with 
his  wife  and  try  to  manage  the  budget 
and  keep  it  imder  control,  aid  some  of 
us  are  in  a  real  bind,  and  It  s  not  easy. 
I  only  wish  our  wives  coi:ld  be  here 
tcmight.  sit  in  the  galleries  up  there, 
and  attest  to  the  real  cnmch  that  is  on. 
It  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  i  s  really  no 
joke.  We  ought  not  even  to  be  smiling 
about  it,  because  there  am  pinchers 
here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senitor  think 
they  might  collect  their  fee  in  behalf 
of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  stronger  than 
that 

I  have  Members  here  who  I  fU  me  that 
they  do  not  dare  go  home  because  they 
voted  against  a  salary  increase  bill  3 
years  ago,  2  years  ago,  when  it  was  up. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  tliank  the  dis  inguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  have  n<  ver  heard 
the  last  from  their  wives  since  they  said 
no. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  brief  qiestion' 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  wonder  if  til  e  SenaV)r 
here  is  prepared  to  give  me  an  estim^ 
of  how  many  of  tlie  working  American 
taxpayers  would  be  willing  to  swap  jobs 
and  income  with  these  beleag\jered  $36 
000-a-year   bureaucrats   he 
about 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suspect  I  cai  give  the 
Senator  an  estimate  on  thai  I  think 
most  ot  them  woiJd. 

But  that  Is  not  the  issue.  JThe  Issue 
Is  that  not  anyone  can  fill  t  lese  jobs. 
These  are  experienced  persomel  who 
have  risen  throtigh  the  ranfci  through 
promotion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am-  not  talk  ng  about 
that 
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Mr.  McGEE.  You  get  what  you  pay 
for,  and  you  cannot  run  into  a  bargain 
basement  forever  without  finally  ending 
up  with  a  lot  of  trash. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  do  not  have  a  bargain 
basement  as  it  stands  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 


Julij  28,  19 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2173,  which  wiU  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (a  2173)  to  fully  explore  and  de- 
velop the  naval  petroleum  reserves  of  the 
United  States  aod  to  permit  limited  produc- 
tion with  revemie*  derived  therefrom  to  be 
placed  lu  a  special  accoimt,  aud  for  other 
purpKDses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  2173 
will  be  made  the  pending  bu-siness. 


ADDITIONAL  ROUTINE  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  following  additional  routine  morn- 
ing business  was  transacted  today  by 
imanimous  consent: 


/5 

September  30.  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agrees  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr 
Steed,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
SncEs,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, Mr.  Long  of  Marj-land,  Mr.  Mahon 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr! 
Armstbong,  and  Mr.  Cederberg  were 
appointed  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  83»  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  gains  from  the  con- 
demnation of  certam  forest  lands  held 
in  tiust  for  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe 
with  an  amendment  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  Uiat 
tlie  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  5900  > 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
In  the  building  and  construction  industry 
by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industi-ial  workers,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUriVE  MESSAGES  REi' ERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acthig 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ford)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nominations  of  Robert  O.  Aders, 
of  Ohio,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor' 
which  was  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


At  3:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  bv 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  Iiad  agreed  to, 
without  amendment,  the  following  con- 
cun-ent  resolutions : 

S.  Con.  Res.  35.  A  concurrent  resolution 
approving  a  bUateral  commercial  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  54.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
The  Oongrefis  from  Ancu.st  1,  1975,  until  Sep- 
teuiber  3, 1975. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agi-ees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
certain  proilsions  for  an  additional  10 
years,  to  make  permanent  the  ban 
against  certain  prerequisites  to  voting, 
and  for  otlier  purposes. 


s    talking  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


^ 


APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

A  mes.ease  from  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States  annoimced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  bill  (S.  435)  to 
amend  section  201  <b)  (7)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  change  the  marketing  year 
for  wheat  from  July  1-June  30.  to  June  1- 
May  31;  and  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  102)  amending  section  5(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  clarity 
the  authority  of  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  act  as  custodians  of  In- 
dividual retirement  accounts. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  5:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  bv 
Mr.  Hackney  aimounced  tliat  tlie  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  5a27.  An  act  to  reserve  a  site  for  the 
use  of   the  Suiithsouiau  Institution; 

H.R.  6219.  An  act  to  amend  the  VoUug 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  7  years  to  make 
permanent  the  ban  ag.ilnst  certain  prerequi- 
sites to  voting,  and  for  other  piuposes:  and 

HJ4.  7731.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
open-top  hopper  cars  e.xported  for  repairs  or 
.ilteratlons  on  or  befoi-e  June  30,  1975. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
.ligned  by  the  Vice  President 


At  12:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  8597)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasurj-  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Ser\ice,  the  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  the  period  ending 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  FoBD)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Impact  op  the  $36,000  Salabt  Limitation 
A  communication  fttxa  the  Preakbut  ot 
the  United  States  relating  to  tb«  committee 
amei'dniei  t  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2559)  to  extend 
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to  employees  of  the  Executive,  Judicial,  and 
Legislative  branches  certain  increases.  Or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table.) 


CHANGE    OF    REFERENCE— S.    1395 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  1395, 
relating  to  the  defense  of  certain  mal- 
practice and  negligence  suits  and  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  This  bill 
amends  title  10  and  relates  to  malprac- 
tice suits  against  military  members  or 
civihan  employees  of  the  military.  There- 
fore, it  falls  more  appropriately  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Also,  a  similar  House-pa.ssed  measure, 
H.R.  3954,  was  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  This  request  has 
been  discussed  informally  with  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  they  concur  in 
this  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  5900)  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
ing  construction  industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  I^abor 
and  Pubhc  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Allen)  : 

S.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  ex- 
emption for  purposes  of  the  Federal  es- 
tate tax  to  increase  the  estate  tax  marital 
deduction,  and  to  provide  an  alternate 
method  of  valuing  certain  real  property 
for  estate  tax  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  aimed  at 
taking  some  of  the  Fedeiul  estate  tax 
burden  off  widows  and  widowers  of  mod- 
est means  and  to  allow  the  family  farm 
to  remain  hi  existence  follcwing  the 
death  of  the  owner,  rather  tlian  forcing 
its  sale  in  order  to  pay  the  Federal  es- 
tate taxes  on  its  current  market  value. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  2052  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by 
raising  the  exemption  for  piuposes  of 
the  Federal  estate  tax  from  $60,000  to 
$200,000. 

This  exemption  would  apply  across  the 
board  to  all  Federal  estate  tax  filings. 

The  original  Intent  of  the  exemption 
was  to  avoid  depriving  the  surviving 
spouse  and  children  of  the  meims  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  to  grant  a  reason- 
able exemption  before  the  Federal  estate 
taxes  would  apply,  so  that  the  surviving 
family  would  not  be  subjected  to  com- 
pulsory poverty  by  an  excessive  Federal 
estate  tax  which  would  substantially  de- 
plete the  estate. 

CXXI 1699— Part  20 


The  $60,000  exception  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  21,  1942,  nearly  33  years 
ago. 

During  those  years  inflation  has  di- 
minished greatly  the  desired  effect  of 
the  deduction.  The  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  1942  was  48.8.  In  May  of  1975 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  stood  at  159.3. 
Translated  into  1975  dollars,  the  orig- 
inal $60,000  Federal  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion would  be  $195,860  as  of  May  1975. 

My  bill  would  raise  the  $60,000  ex- 
emption to  $200,000  and  would  actually 
only  be  keeping  pace  with  the  inflation 
rate,  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  level 
of  protection  for  the  surviving  family 
as  was  originally  intended  by  the  1942 
figure. 

My  bill  would  also  give  protection  to 
the  surviving  heirs  who  inherit  a  fam- 
ily farm. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  the  family 
farm  is  located  in  an  area  where  devel- 
opment has  increased  the  market  value 
of  the  neighboring  land,  the  effected 
farm  is  taxed,  for  Federal  estate  tax 
purposes,  at  current  market  value  for 
land  in  the  area,  rather  than  at  a  rate 
based  on  its  value  as  an  operating  farm. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  taxation  in 
many  cases  is  to  force  the  heirs  to  sell 
the  farm  in  order  to  pay  the  Federal 
estate  tax  on  the  property. 

One  need  only  to  diive  a  few  minutes 
away  from  the  center  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  into  the  countryside  of  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  see  the  effect 
of  this  taxation.  One  sees  beautiful 
farmland  intersected  by  subdivisions 
where  tlie  surviving  heirs  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  the  enormous  tax  burden 
caused  by  their  farm's  valuation  at  cur- 
rent market  value  for  the  surrounding 
property. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  executor  to 
elect  to  have  the  property  valued  for  tax 
purposes  by  its  value  as  farm  property 
rather  than  by  current  market  value  of 
the  surrounding  property  if  the  prop- 
erty had  been  substantially  devoted  to 
farming — including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  production  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  the  raising  of  livestock — for  a 
period  of  5  years  prior  to  the  death  of 
the  decedent. 

The  bill  would  also  give  a  similar 
election  for  the  protection  of  woodland 
and  scenic  open  space  as  it  does  for 
farmland. 

The  qualifying  estate  would  get  a  cred- 
it against  the  Federal  estate  tax  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  over  qualified  use  value.  A  lien 
equal  to  the  amoimt  of  the  credit  would 
be  imposed  on  the  land,  and  would  ac- 
crue interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent 
per  year.  If  the  farm  property  should  be 
converted  to  a  nonfarming  use  within  5 
years  after  the  estate  tax  return  is  filed, 
the  person  converting  the  land  or  portion 
thereof  pays  the  lien  on  tlie  land  or  por- 
tion thereof  plus  the  interest.  If  no  one 
converts  the  property  within  5  years 
after  the  estate  tax  return  is  filed,  the 
hen  is  abated  and  the  Interest  ceases 
to  be  payable. 

This  bill  would  prevent  the  forced  sale 
of  the  family  farm  where  the  heirs  would 
like  to  continue  It  as  such,  but  are  un- 


able to  pay  the  Federal  estate  tax  on 
the  property  at  fair  market  value  and 
are  forced  to  sell  the  farm  in  order  to 
pay  the  tax. 

The  bill  would  also  adjust  the  old 
1942  $60,000  exemption  for  Pedei-al 
estate  tax  to  $200,000  which,  in  1975  dol- 
lars, is  of  the  same  value  as  the  original 
exemption.  This  would  give  the  same 
protection  to  the  surviving  family  as  was 
originally  intended  by  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  2052  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  exemption  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  estate  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$60,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200,000". 

(b)  Section  6018(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  estate  tax  returns)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$60,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$200.000 '. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thlp  Act 

Sec.  3.  Increase  in  estate  tax  marftal 
deduction. 

(a)  Section  2056(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  ol  1954  (relating  to  limitation 
of  aggregate  marital  deduction)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "shall  not  exceed"  in  para- 
graph (1)  "the  sum  of  $100,000,  plus". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  decedents 
dying  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Alternative  valuation  of  certain 
real  property. 

(a)  Part  II  of  subchapter  A  af  chapter  11 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  credits  against  estate  tax)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec    2017.    CnEorr   for   Part   op   Value   of 
Certain  Real  Property. 

"(a)  In  General. — If  the  executor  of  an 
estate  so  elects,  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
2001  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of 
the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of  tax 
imposed  on  the  transfer  of  the  estate  under 
this  chapter  over  the  amount  of  the  tax 
which  would  have  been  Imposed  on  the 
transfer  of  the  estate  under  this  chapter  If 
the  value  of  any  property  Included  In  the 
gross  estate  which  Is  qualified  real  property 
had  been  determined,  'cr  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  by  its  value  as  qualified  real  prop- 
erty determined  on  the  basis  of  the  value 
of  the  property  for  the  use  by  which  it  Is 
determined  to  be  qualified  real  property. 

"(b)  Definition  of  Qualified  Real  Prop- 
erty.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  real  property'  means  real 
property  substantially  all  of  which  Is,  and, 
for  the  60  months  preceding  the  date  of 
death   of   the   decedent,   has    been,   devoted 


"(1)  farming  (including  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  raising  of 
livestock) ; 

"(2)  woodland  (including  land  use  for  the 
commercial  production  of  trees  and  land 
used  for  scenic  and  recreational  puri>oses), 
or 

"(3)  scenic  open  space. 

"(c)  Election  Requirements. — An  election 
under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  In 
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such  form  and  manner  as  he 
and-  shall  contain,  in  addition 
matter,    the    name,    address 
identification  number  of  the  ^_ 
the  property  passes  under  the 
decedent's  will  or  by  operation 
"(d)  Cross  References. — 
'For  lien  against  property  w 
t»ken.  see  section  6324(a)  (4) 
■  For  interest  payable  on 
see  section  6601.". 

(b)  Section  6324(a)  of  such 
to  Hens  for  estate  tax)  is  ame-^_. 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followli  ig 
graph: 

■•(4)  Upon  qoalificd  real 

"(A)  Lien  rMPosED. — If  the  e 
estate  elects  to  take  the  credi 
estate    tax    allowed    by    sec  ,_ 
amount  of  that  credit   is  a  li 
qualified  real  property  (as 
2017(b))    with  respect   to   w... 
was   claimed.   If  the  credit  rel 
than  one  piece  of  qualified 
Is   imposed   under   this 
piece  of  such  property  in  a:i  _ 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  tot 
.  the  credit  allowed  under  sectioi 
value  of  that  piece  of  propert; 
of  chapter  11)   bears  to  the  val^ie 
property  to  which  the  credit 
"(B)  Release  OF  LIEN  — 
"(i)    In    general.— The    lien 
subparagraph  (A)  on  any  _._ 
erty  may  be  released  by  the  ^_ 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  of  t 
reduction  amount  attributable 
erty. 

"(11)    Termination    of   lien 
tary  or  his  delegate  may  not  t^. 
to  obtain  payment  of  the  estat 
tion  attributable  to  any  qualiflc  i 
erty  until  the  close  of  the  cale^d 
which    the    property    is 
verted  to  a  use  inconsistent  wi 
qualified  real  property.  The  Sei 
delegate  shall  take  any  action 
obtain  payment  of  such  amount 
est  date  possible  under  the 
tence.    If    the    lien    is    not 
sUty  calendar  months  after  t 
which   it   is  imposed   on   any 
property,  the  lien  shall  abate.  _ 
poses  of  this  title,  shall  be  cons 
fied  and  released. 

"(C)     DEFINmON    OF   ESTATE 

AMOUNT.^ — For   purposes    of    this 
the    term,    "estate    tax    reducti 
means,   with    respect   to   any 
properW,  the  amount  of  the 
under  section  2017  for  that 

"(D)  Cross  REFERENCE. — 

"For  Interest  payable  on  estati 
tlon  amount,  see  section  6601(1 

(c)  Section  6601  of  such  Code 

Interest  on  underpayment, 

extensions  of  time  for  payment 
amended  by  redesignating  subse : 
(k),  and  by  inserting  after  su 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)    Estate   Tax   Reduction 
the  executor  of  an  estate  elects 

provisions  of  section  2017  ( 

for  part  of  value  of  qualified  rei 
apply.  Interest  shall  be  paid  at 
4  percent  on  the  amount  of 
lowed  under  that  section.  The  . 
run    from    the    date    prescribed 
6151(a)  for  the  payment  of  the 
bv  chapter  11  on  the  transfer  o. 
without  regard  to  any  extension 
such    payment    under    section 
6163.  or  6166.  The  Interest  shall 
the  person  paying  the  estate 
amount    under    section    6324 (a, 
time  such  amount  is  paid.  Upor 
m^nt  of  the  lien  imposed  on 
re  i   property   under  section 
because  of   the  provisions  of 
tence  of  section  6324(a)(4)(B) 
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terest  which  would  have  been  payable  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  the  credit 
attributable  to  such  property  shall  be 
waived.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  of  stich  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  2017.  Credit  for  part  of  value  of  cer- 
tain real  property.". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
4  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  in 
order  to  discourage  the  u.se  of  electricity 
and  natural  gas  in  large  amounts  and  to 
provide  minimal  rates  for  small-_uaer«^ 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  2189.  A  bill  to  require  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  establish  non- 
discriminatory rates  and  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  recyclable  and  recycled 
solid  waste  materials.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  2190.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  a  National 
Transportation  Policy  which  will  result 
in  maximum  energy  efiBciency  in  our 
national  transportation  system.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  2191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  conservation  meas- 
ures applicable  to  building  construction 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  encouraging 
energy  conservation  in  such  construc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SOME    ELEMENTS    OF    A    STRATEGY    FOR    LONG- 
RANGE    ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  neither 
the  administration  nor  the  Congress  is 
setting  forth  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
energy  program  that  will  achieve  the 
long-term  changes  we  must  make  in  our 
energy  consumption  patterns  if  we  are 
to  become  less  dependent  upon  foreign 
energy  sources  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  a  quality  domestic  environ- 
ment. Instead,  we  continue  to  focus  on 
emergency,  stopgap  measures  that,  if 
implemented,  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
most  Americans  for  very  long. 

It  is  clear  from  any  realistic  energy 
'  supply  scenario  one  cares  to  examine, 
that  conservation  efforts  must  play  a  key 
role  in  our  energy  future,  yet  the  con- 
servation mechanisms  being  discussed 
today  are  generally  schemes  to  create 
artificial  energy  shortages.  Such  policies 
as  absolute  quotas  on  imports,  allocation 
or  rationing  of  scarce  supplies,  manda- 
toi-y  closure  of  service  stations  on  Sun- 
days, and  the  like  are  obviously  not  the 
course  to  steer  for  the  long  run.  They 
should  be  considered  only  as  stand-by 
measui-es  to  be  implemented  in  an  emer- 
gency. Even  over  a  short  period  of  time, 
such  measures  would  be  destructive—^ 
they  would  add  to  imemployment,  fur- 
ther wound  industries  that  rely  on  key 
petroleum  supplies,  devastate  recreation 
^nd  tourism,  and  cau.se  new  citizen  frus- 


tration with  gasoline  waiting  lines  or 
rationing  regulations.  Such  heavy- 
handed  programs  inevitably  produce  un- 
necessarily severe  distress  and  disloca- 
tions relative  to  what  gets  accomplished. 
Indeed,  we  had  an  embargo.  And  we 
could  have  another  one.  But  our  answer 
to  this  immediate  threat  should  not  also 
serve  as  our  long-term  energy  conserva- 
tion strategy.  We  should  be  planning  and 
legislating  today  for  long-term  changes 
in  our  energy  consumption  patterns- 
changes  that  will  move  us  away  from 
energy-intensive  technologies  and  that 
will  institute  a  conservation  ethic 
throughout  our  economy.  Turning  this 
corner  on  consumption  will  take  some 
time,  for  long-range  programs  cannot  do 
overnight  what  quotas  can  do.  But  pro- 
grams that  do  not  rely  on  devices  like 
the  petroleum  allocation  system  will  be 
more  sure,  moie  true,  more  in  tlie  di- 
rection we  want  to  go,  and  will  have  a 
staying  power  that  emergency  patch- 
work policies  lack.  If  there  is  anything 
this  country  needs  risht  now,  it  is  an 
energy  program  that  meets  these  cri- 
teria— firm  and  unwavering  and  consist- 
ent witli  our  ba.sic  principles  of  a  fre3 
economy. 

I  am  offering  four  bills  today  that  ad- 
dress this  problem  of  long-rangie  energy 
conservation  policy.  By  no  means  do  they 
preempt  the  field,  but  they  should  gen- 
erate actions  that  will  draw  needed  at- 
tention to  the  general  problem. 

The  first  two  require  immediate 
policy  changes— the  inversion  of  elec- 
tricity and  natural  gas  rate  schedules, 
and  the  prohibition  of  freight  rates  that 
discriminate  against  recyclable  solid 
waste  materials.  The  former  would  re- 
quire that,  in  the  pricing  of  electricity 
and  natural  gas  to  tlie  ultimate  con- 
sumer, rates  would  increase  as  consump- 
tion increases.  A  minimal  rate,  at  or  be- 
low the  actual  cost  of  delivery,  would 
apply  to  the  first  relatively  small  block 
of  electrical  power  or  natural  gas  con- 
sumed in  a  given  month — or  year — and 
increasing  rates  would  apply  to  each  ad- 
ditional block  cojifumed.  Consumption  in 
large  amounts  is  obviously  discouraged 
by  such  a  scheme. 

The  latter  bill  would  require  the  In- 
tei-state  Commerce  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  rates  charged  by  carriers  of 
recyclable  materials  and  to  issue  orders 
to  prevent  unfair,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  such  materials. 
The  energy  consumption  involved  with 
the  manufacture  of  an  it^m  from  virgin 
materials  in  almost  all  cases  exceeds  that 
involved  in  manufacture  from  recycled 
materials.  In  some  cases  recycling  actu- 
ally displaces  the  need  for  a  certain 
amount  of  manufacturing  activity— as 
in  the  case  of  beverage  containers.  And. 
of  course,  recycling  of  nonrenewable  re- 
sources is  also  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  materials  conservation. 

The  third  and  fourth  bills  laiuich  in- 
vestigations that  should  provide  guid- 
ance for  energy  policy  in  transportation 
and  construction.  In  transportation  I  be- 
lieve we  sliould  develop  a  national  strat- 
egy that  recognizes  certain  modes  of 
freight  transport  as  being  more  energy 
efficient  than  others  for  the  movement 
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of  certain  types  of  freight  between  cer- 
tain points.  Generally  speaking,  it  takes 
six  times  more  energy  to  move  1  ton 
of  I  freight  1  mile  by  truck  than  by  i-ail. 
Arid  rail  is  usually  less  efficient  than 
wE^ter  transport.  Where  the  systems — the 
wa'terways  and  rail  roadbeds — exist,  they 
.■:hould  be  utilized  much  more  for  long- 
haul  transport.  Yet,  sadly,  the  rails  are 
being  left  to  deteriorate  today. 

In  construction  I  believe  we  should  in- 
vestigate the  extent  to  which  v,e  can  em- 
ploy materials  that  require  less  energy 
to  manufacture,  construction  methods 
that  are  less  energy  consumptive,  and 
designs  that  will  enable  tho  comi^letcd 
structure  to  o'^erate  more  efficiently.  At- 
tention has  been  focused  recently  only  on 
the  last  of  these  problems.  However,  alu- 
minum and  cement  have  been  displacing 
steel  as  construction  materials  over  the 
last  30  years,  and  we  are  now  to  the 
point  where  rrod  tction  of  aluminum,  ce- 
ment, and  chemicals  consimies  30  per- 
cent of  the  industrial  use  of  electrical 
power  in  the  United  States.  Light  metals 
during  this  period  havo  also  been  dis- 
placing foiest  products,  which  are  made 
from  a  renewable  resource  produced  by 
solar  energy  in  a  natural  cycle. 

The  texts  of  these  two  bills  are  self- 
explanatory,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they,  together  with  the  first 
two  bills,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tire  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2188 

J9e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lie  preventatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5  of  the  FederM  Energ-y  Administration  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fcllowl*ig: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  more  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (6)  of  this 
section  the  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  require  that  State  regulatory 
agencies,  city  coun?ils,  county  governments, 
utility  boards  of  directors,  and  any  other 
bodies  with  authority  to  set  or  approve  rates 
for  the  pricing  of  electricity  or  natural  gas  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  not  ai^prove  any  rate 
struclure  for  such  electricity  or  uaurai  gas 
unless  it  provides — 

"(A)  for  minimal  rates  at  cost  of  service 
or  less  for  the  first  block  of  electricity  or 
natural  gas  used  in  residential  dwellings; 

"(B)  for  Increasing  rates  for  additional 
blocks  of  electricity  or  nattiral  gas  used  In 
residential  dwellings  above  the  Initial  block; 
and 

"(C)  for  increasing  block  rates  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  customers,  regardless  of 
whether  service  delivery  is  considered  retail 
or  wholesale. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  within  such 
90  day  period  also  prescribe  regulations  re- 
quiring any  Federal  agency  furnishing  elec- 
tricity to  the  ultimate  consumer  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  clauses  (A),  (B)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1).". 

S.  2189 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
j\merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall,  with- 
in six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  on  a  continuing  basis  there- 
after— 

(1)  investigate  and  formally  identify  all 
rates  charged  by  transportation  carriers  sub- 


ject to  its  Jurisdiction  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  recyclable  or  recycled  materials  and 
shall,  in  each  case,  determine  whether  the 
rates  charged  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  transportation  for  such  materials  are  fair 
and  rea-sonable  and  whether  they  unjustly 
discriminate  against  the  movement  or  ship- 
ment in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
recyclable  or  recycled  materials  and  in  favor 
of  competing  virgin  natural  resource  mate- 
rials or  commodities; 

(2)  issue  appropriate  orders  in  all  cases 
v.'licre  the  rates  charged  or  term.s  and  condi- 
tions of  transportation  applicable  to  recycl- 
able or  recycled  materials  are  found  to  be 
unfair,  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  pur- 
suant to  which  such  rates  and  conditions  of 
transportation  will  be  effectively  canceled 
and  repealed  and  replaced  by  rates,  tariffs, 
and  conditions  of  transportation  which  are 
found  to  be  fair,  reasonable,  and  nondls- 
crlminntory;  and 

(3)  file  annual  and  terminal  reports  witli 
the  President  and  the  Congress  regarding  the 
re:ults  of  Fuch  investigations  and  all  actions 
taken  to  e.stablish  fair,  reasonable,  and  non- 
di=ciiminator/  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  recyclable  or  recycled  materials. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  "fair,  rea- 
soiiablc.  and  nondiscriminatory  rates"  for  re- 
cyclable and  recycled  materials  may  include 
rates  wMch  are  less  than  those  for  similar 
virgin  materials  in  any  case  where  It  Is  In  the 
national  interest  to  encourage  the  use  of  any 
suc'.i  recyclable  ci'  recycled  material. 


S. 2190 

Be  "it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprc:-entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  (1)  a  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy  which  will  pro- 
mote the  maximum  use  of  each  mode  of 
tra:isoortatioa  in  the  type  of  transportation 
which  will  result  In  the  maximum  energy 
efliciency  for  the  Nation,  and  (2)  a  .strategy 
for  achieving  the  ultimate  aims  for  such 
policy.  Such  study  shall  include  all  modes 
of  passenger  and  freight  transportation,  a 
determination  of  their  energy  efficiency  for 
long  and  short  haul  purposes,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  Investigation  and  study,  together 
with  any  recommended  legislation  necessary 
to  put  such  policy  and  strategy  Into  effect, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  proviiiions  of  this  Act. 


S.  2191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Connress  assembled.  That  ser- 
tlon  15  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1974  Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  to  determine — 

"(l)  the  feasibility  of  establishing  new  or 
modifyhig  e.Nisting  Federal  standards  to 
require  designated  minimum  levels  of  energy 
efficiency  in  the  construction  of  new  resi- 
dential and  other  bulldlnps;   and 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  encoumging  energy  efficient  build- 
ing construction  pursuant  to  standards 
promulgated  under  exist  Uig  law. 
Not  later  than  6  montlis  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  containing  his  findings 
and  recommendations  for  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  increase  energy  effi- 
ciency In  buildlug  construction." 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  r  tax 
credit  for  contributions  to  a  neighbor- 
hood corporation  and  to  provide  other 
financial  assistance  to  such  corporations 
organized  imder  State  law  to  furnish 
their  own  neighborhood  services.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THE    NEIGHBORHOOD    GOVERNMENT   ACT   OF    197S 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
could  provide  an  alternative  political 
philosophy  to  the  dominant  pattern  of 
government  centralization.  It  is  a  phi- 
losophy which  I  feel  will  be  appeiling 
to  the  poor,  the  dispossessed,  citizens 
alienated  from  their  Government  and 
from  democracy,  conservatives  and 
liberals,  and  all  those  who  believe  in 
the  fundamentals  of  democratic  life. 

To  many,  in  recent  years,  it  has  seemed 
that  true  democracy  has  been  lost,  that 
we  have  become  a  nation  whose  people 
have  been  forgotten  amidst  the  vast  in- 
stitutions of  power  that  govern  our 
lives.  I  would  hope  that  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today,  the  Neighborhood  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1975,  will  help  to  rekindle 
the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the  strug- 
gles of  1776,  a  spirit  which  must  find  life 
again  if  we  arc  to  in.sure  that  our  demo- 
cratic liberties  survive  in  our  tliird  cen- 
tury of  existence. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  political  philosophy  which  prompts 
this  legislation,  to  add  to  the  thoughts  I 
expressed  in  introducing  similar  legis- 
lation on  October  1, 1973. 

The  Neighborhood  Government  Act  of 
1975  is  an  attempt  to  restore  political 
power  and  democratic  representation  to 
the  citizens  of  this  republic,  citizens  who 
are  willing  to  chart  a  new  course  in  par- 
ticipatory democracy. 

For  those  determined  to  gain  political 
control  over  their  lives  again,  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  take  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  self-government,  for  tJiose 
who  have  given  up  hope  that  Govern- 
ment alone  can  effectively  deal  with  im- 
mediate human  problems,  this  bill  offers 
an  alternative  where  none  now  exists. 

This  act  would  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  neighborhood  corporations 
throughout  tlie  country  by  providing  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  funds  con- 
tributed by  an  individual  to  a  duly  rec- 
ognized neighborhood  corporaton.  In  the 
historical  tradition  of  the  New  England 
town  meetings,  community  assemblies 
could  then  be  formed  in  which  the  prob- 
lems of  the  neighborhood  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  translated  into  positive  po- 
litical action. 

Herein  lies  one  alternative  to  tlie  20th 
century  American  political  system,  bur- 
dened with  an  intricate  Federal.  State, 
and  local  political  mechanism  that  has 
produced  alienation  and  cynicism  among 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  bill  will 
provide  neighborhood  associations  with 
the  power  to  chart  their  political  course 
in  clear  and  open  debate. 

In  a  complex  maze  of  political  and 
economic  centralization  the  Neighbor- 
hood Government  Act  represents  a  re- 
turn to  simpUcity,  to  smallness  hi  de- 
sign, to  giving  the  democratic  process 
human  size,  allowing  for  both  the  frail- 
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ties  and  the  genius  of  man 
of  nothing  more  fitting,  as 
the  celebration  of  200  yeaif 
than  to  begin  a  movement 
people  of  this  Nation,  in  a 
representative  democracy 
iitical  participation,  as  our 
envisioned. 

If   we   do   not   begin    to 
natives  to  the  policies  of 
fundamentals  of  our  society 
racy   will   be   continuously 
by  the  growtli  of  our  institutiJDns 
tent  of  centralized  govemm^it 
ington  has  been  startling, 
daily.  The  fundamental 
asked   are   twofold:    Why 
has  occurred,  and  what  it 
democrat!''  government. 

Between  1930  and  1974 
tional     product,     GNP. 
times — from  $90.4  billion  to 
lion.  During  the  same  perioc 
pansions,  however.  Federal 
increased  over  106  times 
Hon  to  $298. G  billion.  This 
seven  times  faster  than  the 
GNP.  On  the  other  hand,  S 
expenditures  increased  24 
most  twice  as  fast  as  the 
GNP— $8.3    billion    in    1930 
billion  in  1974. 

In  the  case  of  taxes 
have  increased  97  times 
lion  to  $291.1  billion  in  that 
of  time.  This  is  over  six  tidies 
as  the  increase  in  GNP. 
tax  receipts  have  had  similar 
increases  above  and  beyond 
prosperity  level  of  this  counter 

What   this  means   is 
turned  toward  Government, 
ic  fashion,  to  solve. more  oi 
lems.  More  specifically,  we  row 
and  primarily  to  the  vast  cor|iple 
Federal  Government  to  solv 
lems,  rather  than  to  our 
our  local  institutions,  or,  mt)st 
antly,  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  Eric  Fromm 
psychoanalyst,  has  noted  th< 
trend  in  our  institutions 
heeded  his  warning.  He  has 
the  dangers  of  our  modem 
system.  We  are  an  alienated 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  toith 
historic  traditions  that  hav^ 
great: 

Alienation  as  we  find  it  In 
Is  almost  total,  It  pervades  the 
of  man  to  bis  work,  to  the  things 
sumes,  to  the  state  and  to  his 
and  to  himself.  Man  has  createi  I 
man-made  things  as  it  never 
He  has  constructed  a  complicateb 
chine  to  administer  the  technical 
he  built.  The  more  powerful 
the  forces  are  which  he  unleashes 
powerless  he  feels  himself  as  a 
He  is  owned  by  liis  own  creation 
•lost  ownership  of  himself. 
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The  forces  that  have  carr 
tion  to  the  center  of  global 
responsibility  in  the  short 
years  are  still  at  work.  The 
everywhere.  Footprints  in 
the  Moon,  the  creation  of 
septic  test  tubes,  and  the 
of  cultures  and  the  inevital^e 
demand  for  increased  complexi 
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I  can  think     size  that  challenges  cur  seemingly  limit- 
ic  approach     less  ambitions. 

of  liberty,         But  now,  200  years  later,  we  must  look 
back  to  the     beyond  our  vast  technological  and  ma- 
cflebration  of     terial  success  to  see  what  we  have  be- 
tnie-pe-     come,  and  where  we  are  being  led  by 
forefathers     these  economic  and  political  forces  of 
chilling  power  and  enormous  complex- 
ity. Our  succc'is  as  a  nation  has  carried 
with  it  great  ironies.  The  United  States 
was  a  nation  dedicated  to  peace,  and 
yet  we  have  been  engaged  in  nearly  a 
century  of  war.  We  are  dedicated  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  yet  inflation,  re- 
cession    and     interNalional     instability 
balance  thinly  on  the  edge  of  crisis.  In 
1776,  we  were  a  Nation  of  small  politi- 
cal  and   economic   units,   and   now   we 
have  incorporated  our  power  in  a  vast 
symbiotic    cartel.    Our    task    since    the 
revolution  has  been  to  insure  that  lib- 
erty   overv;helms    tyrannv,    that    peace 
abolishes  war,   that  reason  overpowers 
irrationality.  And  yet  tyranny,  war.  and 
irrationality  still  threaten  cur  freedoms. 
Have  we  lest  a  portion  of  our  free- 
doms? Undeniably,  we  have.  But  the  loss 
has  gone  largely  unnoticed  in  a  frenetic, 
technological  age.  What  are  the  modern 
chains  that  enslave  us?  They  are.  for 
the  most  part,  systems  of  control  that 
regulate  our  lives  and  detract  from  our 
receipts     liberties.  They  are  involvements  in  wars, 
f*om  $3  bil-     never  declared;    they  are  promises   of 
lame  period     plenty   and   happiness,   never   realized; 
as  fast     they  are  a  type  of  modern  fear,  apathy 
and  local     and  disillusionment  that  cannot  be  dealt 
dramatic     with  effectively  by  the  institutions  and 
le  economic     bureaucracies  of  our  own  creation. 

In  order  to  initiate  the  great  programs 
of  our  past,  the  New  Deals,  the  Great 
Societies  and  Wars  on  Poverty,  the  New 
Federalisms  and  New  Populisms,  we 
chose  to  sacrifice  individual  responsibil- 
ity through  the  creation  of  centralized. 
Federal  ^bm"eaucracies.  Officials  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  these 
great  citadels  of  paper  and  people  would 
be  the  most  practical  way  of  overcom- 
ing the  problems  of  welfare  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, economic  opportimity  for 
the  unemployed,  and  a  fair  distribution 
of  wealth.  These  assumptions  have  in 
many  instances  proven  wrong.  And  we 
are  left  with  the  dinosaurs  of  these  mis- 
conceptions— huge  buildings  that  line 
the  street  of  Washington  whose  inhabi- 
tants attempt  to  caiTy  out  the  Nation's 
business.  And  their  failure  is  being  felt. 
This  failure  cannot  be  computed;  it 
can  be  sensed.  One  need  only  ask  people 
if  they  feel  the  Federal  Government  can 
solve  theii-  problems.  Most  think  tliat  it 
cannot. 

They  beheve  the  Federal  Government 
has  grown  too  big;  that  it  spends  far  too 
much  money;  that  what  it  does  spend  it 
frequently  wastes;  that  it  has  lost  touch 
with  the  citizens;  that  it  employs  too 
many  ineffective  bureaucrats;  and  that 
it  blunders  on,  not  in  conti-ol  of  itself, 
this  Na-  nor  controlled  by  others.  And  they  are 
power  and    right. 

3an  of  200        The    phrases    "Federal    Government" 

evidence  is    and    "bureaucratic    Washington"    have 

dust  of    become  code  words  for  people's  dispair, 

in  anti-    disillusionment,  distrust,  and  even  dis- 

in^ermingling    gust.  People  see  tax  dollars  flowing  to 

growing    Washington  in  a  torrent  and  returning 

ty  and    in  a  meager  dribble.  Today,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  I  would  like  to  propose  a  first  step 
toward  the  rebirth  of  responsibility  and 
participation  among  people,  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  bring  the  Government  of 
America  back  to  its  people. 

The  Neighborhood  Government  Act 
would,  I  believe,  go  far  in  arresting  the 
growing  feeling  of  frustration  and  aliena- 
tion that  plague  the  American  voter  and 
his  feeling  of  powerlessness.  Fromm  de- 
scribed this  well  when  he  wrote: 

Seen  through  iMe  eye-j  of  the  average  vjter, 
the  whole  world  is  no  alienated  that  nothing 
makes  real  senae  or  carries  r.cal  meaning.  He 
reads  of  oillions  of  dollar;^  being  spent,  of 
mlUicns  of  people  being  killed;  figuies,  i.b- 
stractions  which  are  In  no  way  interpreted 
in  a  cou'rete.  meaningful  picture  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  Everything  is  unreal,  unlimited, 
impersonal.  Facto  are  so  many  lists  of  mem- 
ory items,  like  puzzles  In  a  game,  not  ele- 
ments on  which  his  life  and  that  of  his  chil- 
dren depend. 

i  The  establishment  of  vaUintary  neigh- 
borhood governments  could  restore  lib- 
erty, dignity,  and  true  democracy  to  the 
heartland  of  America  -  its  towns  and 
commimities. 

But  beyond  this,  what  would  the 
Neighborhood  Government  Act  acconi- 
plisli?  Wich  its  economic  incentives,  up 
to  89  percent  of  Federal  income  tax  dol- 
lars being  funneled  into  neighborhood 
organiz.:itions,  I  can  see  America  revital- 
ized once  again.  With  tlie  power  to  deal 
with  their  own  money  in  their  own  way, 
local  day  care  centers,  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams, and  out-patient  clinics  could  be 
established  to  meet  conjmunity  needs. 
Parks  and  recreation  centers,  welfare 
programs,  cooperative  stores,  credit 
unions,  and  local  police  forces  and  fire 
departments  are  all  possible  if  com- 
munities are  given  cont.rol  of  money  that 
are  now  so  obviously  wasted. 

This  movement,  no  doubt,  will  begin 
quietly  and  with  forbearance,  but  with 
success  it  can  grow  to  become  a  vital 
political  alternative  in  American  life. 
Again,  the  voice  of  all  Americans  will  be 
heard  and  what  they  said  would  make  a 
difference.  No  longer  would  their  cries 
fall  on  a  massive  and  ploddihg  Federal 
bureaucracy  that  cannot  feel  tneir  pain, 
sense  their  hunger,  or  offer  them  hope. 

There  is  nothing  more  American  than 
community-based  self-govemmenft.  The 
town  meeting,  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, the  PTA,  the  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations— such  have  been  the  historic, 
tangible  expressions  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  American.  Such  groups  must 
become  options  for  genuine  political 
power  once  again. 

Neighborhoods  should  have  some 
right  and  power  to  decide  whether  and 
where  a  city's  freeways  are  built.  Local 
communities  in  the  midst  of  urban 
sprawl  must  assume  the  powers  to  de- 
termine how  their  land  should  be  util- 
ized and  how  their  ecology  should  be 
piotected. 

Towns  should  give  their  citizens  the 
option  of  choosing  whether  industries 
that  would  cause  pollution  or  manufac- 
ture unwanted  products,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reside  there. 

Also,  localized,  decentralized  govern- 
ment must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  dispossessed  and  meeting 
the  social  needs  in  their  midst. 
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If,  for  example,  every  church  and 
synagogue  were  to  take  over  tlie  respon- 
sibility of  caring  for  10  people  over  the 
Hge  of  65  who  are  presently  living  below 
the  poverty  level,  there  would  be  no  pres- 
ent  welfare  programs  needed  for  the 
atted.  If  each  church  and  ,<;ynagogue  took 
over  the  respon.sibility  of  18  families  who, 
are  eligible  for  welfare  today,  there 
would  not  be  any  need  for  Federal  or 
State  welfare  programs  to  families.  If 
each  church  and  synagogue  cared  for 
lets  than  one  child  each,  the  present  day 
care  programs  supported  by  Fedeial  and 
State  funds  would  be  totally  unnecessary. 
Our  religious  institutions — tlie  historical 
focus  of  community  activit.v — could  thus 
be  directed  toward  meeting  the  human 
needs  of  one's  fellow  man. 

Our  problems  are  great,  but  they  are 
not  unconquerable.  If  only  we  begin 
again  to  rely  on  the  spirit  and  self- 
reliance  of  our  people — and  not  on  the 
sterile  institutions  of  the  past — our  fu- 
ture can  be  bright  and  exciting. 

The  movement  back  to  communities  is 
begirming.  The  Sto-Rox  Community  near 
Pittsburg — working  with  little  or  no  out- 
side Federal  assistance  and  against  en- 
trenched political  machinery,  has  in- 
corporated. It  has  established  a  com- 
munity health  center,  a  senior  citizens 
clinic  and  a  counseling  center.  It  serves 
the  community  well  because  the  people 
know  the  community  problems  first 
hand. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  the  Adams- 
Morgan  Organization  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  community  self-sufficiency. 
A  community  technology  center  has  been 
established  which  has  built  fish  tanks 
that  can  be  placed  in  the  basements  of 
the  neighborhood,  each  of  which  will 
produce  400  pounds  of  rainbow  trout  a 
month.  Hydrophonic  greenhouses  have 
been  proposed  that  could  be  conununity- 
owned  and  would  provide  the  food  needs 
of  every  member  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  have  created  plsuis  for  hamassing 
wind  and  solar  energy  to  run  the  kitch- 
ens and  heat  tlie  water  of  evei-y  home 
in  the  community. 

These  are  only  examples.  Neighbor- 
hood corporations  exist  in  the  United 
States  today  that  are  developing  new 
ideas,  new  initiatives  and  new  ways  of 
solving  local  problems — and  tliey  are 
doing  it  on  their  own.  They  are  exercising 
genuine  political  liberty.  They  are  con- 
fronting human  conflicts  and  problems 
on  hiunan  terais  and  they  are  succeeding 
in  the  battle  because  they  have  imagina- 
tion and  compassion.  There  is  no  task 
any  greater  than  humanizing  oilr  systems 
in  order  to  renew  a  sense  of  individuality 
and  integrity  that  will  allow^  for  both  the 
frailties  and  the  genius  of  men. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  future  politi- 
cjil  systems  will  anticipate  change  be- 
cause it  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
neighborhoods  and  communities  of 
America — where  change  is  first  felt.  Peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  stand  up,  speak  their 
mind  and  be  heard  and  what  they  say 
will  make  a  difference  in  the  way  they 
live.  For  once,  the  cries  that  reflect  their 
frustration  and  powerlessness  will  not 
fall  on  machinery  tliat  cannot  compute 
tlie  sound  of  their  voices  or  the  depth  of 
their  alienation. 


In  the  future,  in  these  small  commu- 
nity meetings,  I  would  expect  much  wav- 
ing of  hands,  many  shouts  to  be  heard 
aild  a  great  deal  of  carrying  on — and  I 
welcome  all  these  things.  They  are  the 
sounds  of  people  acting  together  again; 
they  are  tlie  sounds  of  life  and  political 
rebirth.  They  are  what  we  need  to  cope 
witli  the  future,  and  to  energize  anew 
the  American  political  experience. 

There  will  be  great  difficulties.  Tliere 
will  be  people  who  fear  change — who 
fear  the  power  that  they  might  have  over 
their  lives  and  their  destinies  once  again. 
This  fear  is  not  unknown  to  us. 

If  we  cannot  change  our  institutions, 
if  we  are  irrevocably  wedded  to  the  past, 
we  may  face  an  Orwellian  future  of  our 
own  making.  The  Orwellian  future  woujd 
be  a  simple  one.  devoid  of  personal  re- 
sponse and  initiative.  The  people  are  nei- 
ther adventuresome,  courageous,  imag- 
inative nor  capable  of  joy.  They  are  as 
deod  as  their  leaders,  and  they  embody 
a  .'•ociety  that  has  no  future. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tyranny 
need  not  be  overt,  it  need  not  take  the 
form  of  a  screaming  madman  appealing 
only  to  the  weakest  traits  of  men.  Tyran- 
ny c.in  be  subtle,  silent,  pursuasive — and 
yet  still  be  deadly.  Tlie  quantum  growth 
of  institutional  power  in  the  political 
world  of  20th  century  America  breeds 
alienation.  And  alienation,  in  turn, 
breeds  the  tyramiy  of  authoritarianism. 

This,  however,  need  not  be  our  destiny. 
We  can  break  the  ciiains  that  entangle 
our  bodies  and  our  minds  and  we  can 
flourish  in  new  liberties  and  recon- 
structed hopes.  Or  we  can  go  our  same 
way  and  let  forces  impassively  push  us 
toward  a  future  that  we  do  not  know,  and 
may  not  care  to  know. 

We  must  act  to  return  to  our  citizens 
the  control  over  their  lives  and  their  des- 
tinies. We  must  lead  oui-selves  away  from 
the  direction  modern  history  is  taking — 
toward  the  slow  suffocation  of  our  free- 
dom— and  direct  our  course  instead  to- 
ward the  seiTice  of  mankind.  The  mas- 
sive trend  toward  defacto  institutional 
oppression  must  be  stopped.  It  'has 
shackled  the  freedom  of  men  for  too 
long  and  it  is  destroying  their  spirit.  We 
cannot  live  with  it,  nor  can  our  chil- 
dren. Through  this  act,  I  believe  Con- 
gress can  take  an  invaluable  step  toward 
the  betterment  of  life,  toward  the  rebirth 
of  opportunity,  of  commimity,  and  of 
imagination.  Only  by  renewing  the  spirit 
of  man,  in  a  strangely  spiritless  age,  can 
America  move  into  its  third  century  of 
life  with  optimism — looking  forward  to 
a  future  that  can  again  be  filled  with 
the  promise  and  fascination  of  freedom. 


ByMr.MUSKIE: 
S.  2193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  in  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
loans  to  U.S.  fishermen  to  cover  the  costs 
of  damages  to  their  vessels  and  gear  by 
foreign  vessels.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

FISHING    VESSEL    CI..MMS    OF     197S 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  expedite  the 
payment  of  claims  by  U.S.  fishermen  for 
damage  caused  by  foreign  ve.ssels.  Specif- 


ically, this  legislation  would  require  the 
Federal  Government  within  30  days  to 
assume  financial  responsibility  for  losses 
to  U.S.  fishermen  caused  by  foreign  ves- 
sels, pending  international  negotiations 
to  recover  the  loss  from  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment involved.  In  cases  where  there 
is  rea.son  to  believe  that  damage  or  de- 
struction did  in  fact  occur  as  a  result 
of  foreign  fishing  activities,  documented 
claims  would  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  the  form  of  a  noninter- 
est-bearing  loan  from  the  Fisheries  Loan 
Fund  set  up  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956. 

Congress  created  this  fund  expres.«-ly 
to  finance  or  refinance  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing, constructing,  equipping,  main- 
taining, or  operating  commercial  fishina 
vessels  or  gear.  The  loan  would  be  made 
in  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  replacement 
value  of  the  damaged  or  destroyed  prop- 
erty and  the  market  value  of  the  fish 
lost  on  board  or  in  the  damaged  gear. 
After  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
completed  an  investigation  of  the  inci- 
dent— an  investigation  which  must  be 
completed  within  6  months  after  the  loan 
application  has  been  filed — the  loan 
would  be  converted  to  a  grant  if  it  were 
found  that  the  American  fisherman  was 
not  at  fault. 

If,  however,  the  Secretary  found  that 
the  damage  or  destruction  resulted  from 
a  natural  cause  .such  as  a  storm,  the  non- 
interest-bearing  loan  would  be  converted 
into  a  loan  with  interest  at  a  rate  set 
by  the  Secretary. 

If  the  American  fisherman  were  found 
to  be  at  fault  because  of  negligent  or 
fraudulent  activity,  the  Secretary  would 
require  the  immediate  repayment  of  the 
loan  at  an  interest  rate  he  deemed  ap- 
propriate; and  the  fisherman  would  be 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution.  Govern- 
ment responsibility  would  be  retroactive 
to  January  1, 1972.  since  most  of  the  seri- 
ous damage  done  to  American  fisher- 
men's gear  has  been  done  during  the  past 
3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
this  legislation  is  not  only  simple  in  its 
intent  and  construction,  but  if  enacted, 
it  could  be  administered  in  a  straightfor- 
ward and  relatively  inexpensive  manner. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  I 
would  not,  for  example,  foresee  the  need 
to  expand  the  bureaucracy  or  to  set 
up  any  new  administrative  organization 
to  handle  claims  filed  by  U.S.  fishermen 
against  foreign  vessels.  I  believe  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  as  pres- 
ently structured,  could  handle  any  in- 
creased demands  made  upon  it  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  legislation. 

Furthermore,  the  few  million  dollars 
currently  in  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
should  provide  more  than  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  any  immediate  claims  filed 
pursuant  to  this  measure.  So  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  authorize 
any  new  moneys  for  the  implementation 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  identical  legislation  was 
approved  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
late  last  Congress  as  an  amendment  to 
the  maritime  authorization  bill,  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President.  In  announc- 
ing his  veto.  President  Ford  objected  spe- 
cifically to  the  provision  for  fisheiTOen 
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claims  recoverj-.  As  the  au.hor  of  this 
provision,  I  was  particular  y  distressed 
at  the  President's  action. 

The  primary  objection  raised  by  Pres- 
ident Ford  in  his  veto  messi  ^e  was  that 
•It  would  be  difiBcult  to  estal  llsh  respon- 
sibility for  any  damage  cause  i."  This  dif- 
ficulty is  precisely  the  reason  [  introduced 
the  amendment.  Moreover,  t  le  President 
implied  in  his  veto  message  i  hat  existing 
international  settlement  pr(  cedures  are 
adequate  when  in  fact  they  ire  not. 

For  many  years,  fishermen  off  both  the 
east  and  west  coasts  have  s  ifTered  seri- 
ous and  often  disastrous  ecoiomic  losses 
as  a  result  of  damage  to  theii'  gear  caused 
by  foreign  fishermen.  There  ire  interna- 
tional procedures  for  mal  ing  claims 
against  foreign  vessels  whicl ;  damage  or 
destroy  fishing  gear.  But  current  pro- 
cedures are  slow,  cumbersor  le,  and  sel- 
dom effective,  with  the  resu!  t  that  most 
American  fisliermen  do  not  =ven  bother 
goin«  through  the  laborious  process  of 
filling  out  the  necessary  cliims  forms. 
And  in  a  given  case,  even  il  the  claims 
process  is  eventually  succes*ful,  the  in- 
dividual fisherman  with  a  me  iian  income 
of  $8,000  per  year  is  forced  o  carry  the 
financial  burden  of  between  $2,000  and 
$4,000  for  several  months  or  longer. 

Mr.  President,  this  legisli  tion  is  de- 
signed to  get  the  fisherman  )ack  on  the 
job  while  the  international  negotiations 
are  going  on  by  providing  hi  tn  with  im- 
mediate compensation. 

Last  siunmer,  there  was  a  ;  ;eries  of  In- 
cidents of  damage  to  the  ficed  gear  of 
fishermen  off  the  Maine  coast.  The  de- 
struction was  wanton  and  api  arently  de- 
liberate. Strong  evidence  incicated  that 
West  German  ships  were  resj  onsible,  yet 
our  fishermen  were  left  with  only  the 
most  uncertain  claims.  Uncer  existing 
procedures,  the  most  likely  rtsult  of  re- 
covery efforts  is  that  nothing  illl  happen. 

Mr.  President,  as  things  siand  today, 
most  American  fishermen  do  [not  regard 
the  existing  procedures  as  adequate: 
They  feel  that  filing  claim^  is  hardly 
worth  the  time,  money,  and  tiouble  since 
there  Is  such  a  high  probablliSy  that  pur- 
suit through  the  fJaimg  proce*  will  prove 
fruitless.  It  Is  bad  enough  ttat  we  are 
allowing  foreign  fishermen  to  Ideplete  our 
offshore  stocks  and  to  threaten  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  We 
must  not  continue  to  allow  f(  ireign  fil- 
ing \tssels  to  add  to  that  ln| 
stroying  the  gear  of  American 

It  ia  imperative  that  the  Faderal  Gov- 
ernment initiate  new  measures  to  reform 
the  existing  claims  process.  The  bill  I 
am  offering  today— providinj ;  the  indi- 
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vldual  fisherman   with  the 


capital  he 


needs  to  get  back  in  businesj;  while  the 


Government  negotiates  »ith  ^e  respon 
sible  foreign  governments  for  jreimburse- 
ment — offers,  I  feel,  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  I  urfe  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legisla  tion. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanjmous  con- 


sent that  a  section-by-secti<  n  anab'sls 
and  the  legislation  be  prln^d  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2193 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fishing  Ves6«l8 
Claims  Act  of  1975." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  742c;  70  SUt.  1121), 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe  by  regulation  to  use  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  to  compen- 
sate owners  and  operators  whose  fishing  ves- 
sels or  gear  have  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  vhe  actions  cf  foreign  fishing  vessels  oper- 
ating in  waters  Eup>erjaceut  to  the  Continen- 
tal Slieir  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in 
the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

"l2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  filed 
by  an  owner  or  operator  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section by  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  ves- 
sel docvunented  or  certificated  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  a  commercial  fishing 
vessel  and  after  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  such 
vessel  or  its  gear  was  destroyed  or  damaged 
while  under  the  control  of  such  owner  or 
operator  in  waters  superjacent  to  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  of  the  United  States  by  the 
actions  of  a  vessel  (including  crew)  of  a  for- 
eign nation,  the  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  but  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  an  application,  make  a  non- 
Interest-bearlug  loan  to  such  owner  or  oper- 
ator from  the  fisheries  loan  fund  created 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Any 
such  loan,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  replace- 
ment value  of  the  damaged  or  destroyed 
property  and  the  market  value  of  fish.  If 
any,  ont>oard  such  vessel  and  within  such 
gear  which  are  lost  or  spoUed  as  the  result  of 
such  damage  or  destruction.  Any  such  loan 
shall— 

(A)  b©  conditional  upon  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  such  damaged  or  destroyed  property 
assigning  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any 
such  rights  of  such  owner  or  operator  to 
recover  for  sticb  damages; 

"(B)  be  subject  to  other  requirements  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  loan  which  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  subsection;  and 

"(C)  be  subject  to  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
Bary  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
within— ^e  hundred  and  eighty  days  of 
receipt  ybf  a  loan  application,  investlgata 
each  iacldent  as  a  result  of  which  a  loan 
^i«-.B«(ae  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and — 
"(A)  If  he  determines  in  any  such  case 
that  the  destruction  or  damage  was  caused 
solely  by  a  vessel  (Including  crew)  or  a  for- 
eign nation,  he  shall  cancel  repayment  of 
such  loan  and  refund  any  principal  paid 
thereon  prior  to  such  cancellation  and  seek 
recovery  from  such  foreign  nation; 

"(B)  if  he  determines  tliat  the  damage  or 
destruction  was  not  caused  solely  by  a  ves- 
sel (Including  crew)  of  a  foreign  nation  or 
solely  by  the  negligence  or  International  ac- 
tions of  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel, 
he  shall  require  such  owner  or  operator  to 
repay  such  loan  at  a  rate  of  Interest  deter- 
mined by  him,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  which  rate  shall  be  retroac- 
tive to  the  date  the  loan  was  originally  made; 
or 

"(C)  If  he  determines  that  the  damage 
or  destruction  was  caused  solely  by  the 
negligence  or  International  actions  of  the 
owner  or  operator,  he  shall  require  the  im- 
mediate repayment  of  such  loan  at  a  rate 
of  Interest  determined  by  blm,  pursuant  to 
8ub.sectloa  (b)    of  this  section,  which  rate 


shall  be  retroactive  to  the  date  the  loan 
was  originally  made. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Attorney  General,  take  steps  to  col- 
lect any  claim  assigned  to  him  under  this 
subsection  from  any  foreign  nation  Involved. 
Amounts  collected  on  any  such  claim  shall 
be  desposlted  In  the  fisheries  loan  fund. 

"(5)  This  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  damages  or  destruction  or  vessels  or 
gear  occurring  on  or  after  January  1,  1972  ■• 

E>:m.anatton  op  Fishing  Vessels  Claims 
Act  of  1975 

DESCBimON 

This  inea.s lire  establishes  a  special  luan 
program  to  expedite  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  U.S.  fishermen  whose  vessels  or 
gear  are  daniaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  foreien  fishing  activities  on  the  UJ3.  Co:i- 
tinental  Shelf.  It  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  cf 
1956  (16  U.S.C.  742c;  70  Stat.  1121)  whir-h 
created  a  more  general  loan  program  for 
financing  or  refinancing  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing, constructing,  and  equipping,  main- 
taining, repairing  or  operating  commercial 
fishing  vessels  or  gear. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  sponsors  of  this  biil 
that  the  "fisheries  loan  fund"  provided  for 
iu  subsection  (c)  of  section  4  be  the  source 
of  funds  for  the  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
amendment.  Currently,  the  fund  contains 
$4,000,000.  However,  because  of  past  admin- 
istrative difficulties  the  Administration  has 
Imposed  a  moratorliun  on  the  use  of  this 
loan  program,  although  these  difficulties  may 
soon  be  resolved.  Since  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  do  not  Involve  past  difficulties  with  the 
general  loan  program  and  since  it  Is  tied 
to  a  compensation  program  which  will  keep 
the  fund  replenished,  this  moratorium 
should  not  apply  to  the  program  created  by 
this  measure.  The  funds  to  be  used  should 
not  e.xceed  $260,000  per  year. 

F'aragraph  (2)  of  the  new  subsection  out- 
lines the  procedures  and  states  the  basic  con- 
ditions of  the  loan/compensation  program. 
These  procedures  begin  with  an  application 
by  a  fisherman  claiming  to  have  had  his 
vessel  or  gear  either  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  the  actions  of  a  foreign  vessel  or  Its  crew. 
After  receiving  the  application,  but  not  more 
than  30  days  after  it  Is  filed,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  whether  there  Unrea- 
son to  believe  that  damage  or  destruction  did 
in  fact  occur  as  a  result  of  fdrelgn  fishing 
activities.  To  establish  a  prima  facie  case,  a 
fisherman  should  submit  the  following:  (1)  a 
copy  of  the  vessel's  log  showing  the  location 
of  the  vessel  and  the  location,  quantity,  and 
tyi)e  of  gear  alleged  to  be  lost,  daniaged,  or 
destroyed;  (2)  a  statement  by  an  appropri- 
ate government  official  (e.g.  someone  from 
the  UjS.  Coast  Guard)  that  foreign  vessels 
were  known  to  be  in  the  area  at  the  approxi- 
mate time  the  gear  was  lost,  damaged,  or  de- 
stroyed; and  (3)  an  affidavit  of  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  vessel  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  the  damage  or  destruction  of 
the  gear  or  ve.<ssel  was  not  caused  by  (a)  his 
negligence  or  Intentional  acts;  (b)  natural 
causes;  or  (c)  otter  VS.  fishing  vessels,  and 
that  he  was  not  operating  his  vessel  or  em- 
ploying his  gear  m  violation  of  any  applicable 
laws  or  regulation.  To  knowingly  falsify  such 
statements  will  subject  the  applicant  to  the 
penalties  contained  in  18  U.S.C.  1001  relating 
to  false  statements. 

After  being  satisfied  that  any  fisherman 
has  a  bona  fide  case  according  to  the  above 
giUdellnes,  the  Secretary  is  to  make  a  non- 
Lnterest  bearing  loan  to  each  such  fisherman 
from  the  fisherlfea  loan  fund.  The  loan  would 
essentially  cover  "out-of-pockef  losses  of  the 
vessel  owner.  It  would  be  made  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  replacement  value  of  the  dam- 
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aged  or  destroyed  property  and  the  market 
value  of  fish  proved  to  be  onboard  a  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  vessel  or  within  lost,  dam- 
•teed  or  destroyed  fishing  gear. 

The  loan  will  be  made  subject  to  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  as-signmeut  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  any  right  to  re- 
rover  for  damages  caused  by  foreign  fishing 
ictivlties;  (2)  the  other  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 4  relating  to  loans  to  the  extent  they 
nre  not  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  (e.g.  no  other  source  of  as.sistance.  such 
as  private  Insurance  or  bank  loans,  are  rea- 
sonably available) ;  and  any  other  conditions 
cietermlned  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary. 

As  soon  as  he  recei'.-es  an  application,  the 
Secretary  must  begin  a  thorough  investlga- 
lion  of  the  Incident  alleged  to  have  taken 
place.  Although  this  investigation  may  be 
completed  before  a  loan  is  made  (which  is 
imUkely),  it  must  be  completed  within  six 
months  after  the  loan  compensation  applica- 
tion Is  filed.  In  this  time  frame  it  is  believed 
un  adequate  investigation  can  be  efficiently 
completed. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  damage  or 
destruction  was  indeed  the  result  of  foreign 
tishing  activities,  he  is  requii-ed  to  cancel  re- 
payment of  the  loan  made  and  to  seek  re- 
covery from  the  foreign  nation  involved.  If, 
however,  despite  the  fisherman's  truthful 
oworn  statement,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
damage  or  destruction  was  caused  by  natural 
events  (storms,  waves,  etc.).  the  non-interest 
bearing  loan  Is  to  be  converted  into  one  with 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary.  In  addition,  if  the  fisherman  is 
at  fault  because  of  negUgence  or  Intentional 
.-xctions,  the  Secretary  is  to  require  the  Im- 
mediate repayment  of  the  loan  with  interest. 

Paragraph  (4)  directs  and  authorizes  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce,  with  the 
help  of  the  Attorney  General  if  need  be,  to 
.seek  recovery  of  damages  from  the  foreign 
nation  whose  fishermen  are  found  to  be  at 
fault. 

Paragraph  (5)  states  that  this  amendment 
is  retroactive  to  January  1.  1972. 


^  By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  hiniielf,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Brock) : 
S.  2195.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Working  Life;  to  provide  for  a  review  of 
the  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  in- 
cluding implementation  of  all  Federal 
laws,  regulations,  and  policies  which  im- 
pede the  productive  performance  and 
efficiency  of  the  American  economy;  to 
encourage  joint  labor,  industi-y,  and  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  improve  national  pro- 
ductivity and  the  character  of  working 
conditions;  to  establish  a  Federal  policy 
with  respect  to  continued  productivity 
growth  and  improved  utilization  of  hu- 
man resources  in  the  United  States:  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

NATIONAL    PRODUCTIVITY    AND    QUAIITY    OF 
WORKING    LIFE    ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce, together  with  Senators  Percy. 
Javits,  Jackson,  Chiles.  Roth,  and 
Brock,  the  National  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life  Act  of  1975. 

This  bill  has  already  been  considered 
in  detail  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  has  ordered  it 
to  be  introduced  and  reported  on  the 
same  day.  I  will  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
later  today. 

Tile  bill  is  the  product  of  extensive 
lieaiings  held  by  the  committee,  and  it 
combines   many   features   of   two   bills 


which  Senator  Percy  and  I  introduced 
earlier  tliis  year,  S.  765  and  S.  937,  re- 
spectively. In  addition,  there  were  many 
contributions  made  by  other  members  of 
the  committee,  especially  by  Senator 
Javiis  who  has  been  interested  In  the 
.subject  matter  of  tins  legislation  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  committee  also  considered  legis- 
lation which  was  recommended  by  the 
Ford  administration.  Tliat  measure  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  H.R.  6078  but  has  not  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate. 

The  committee's  report  on  tlie  bill, 
which  I  will  file  later  today,  explains  the 
bill  in  detail. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2195 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Productiv- 
ity and  Quality  of  Working  Life  Act  of  1975'. 
TITLE  I— FINDINGS.  PURPOSE.  AND 
POLICY;    DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  rate  of  productivity  growth  in  the 
United  States  has  declined  during  four  of  the 
past  six  years; 

(2)  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  has  contributed  to  inflation,  to  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  and  to  increasing  unem- 
ployment; 

(3)  since  1965.  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
sistently lower  than  that  of  many  Industrial 
nations  in  the  world,  adversely  affecting  the 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  markets; 

(4)  growth  in  productivity  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  is  essential  to  the  so- 
cial and  economic  welfare  of  the  Amercan 
people,  and  to  the  health  of  the  world  econ- 
omy: 

(5)  growing  In  the  productivity  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  is  essentall  to  maintain  and 
increase  employment  to  stabilize  the  cost  of 
living  and  to  provide  Job  security; 

(6)  mounting  worldwide  materials  short- 
ages and  their  consequent  inflation  results 
make  increased  efficiency  in  the  utilization 
of  these  resources  of  urgent  importance; 

(7)  sharing  the  fruits  of  productivity  gains 
ai,iong  labor,  management,  and  owners  may 
considerably  influence  productivity; 

(8)  the  continued  development  of  Joint 
l.ibor-management  efforts  to  provide  a 
healthy  environment  for  collective  bargain- 
ing can  make  a  Eignlficant  contribution  to 
improve  productivity  and  foster  industrial 
peace: 

(9)  factors  affecting  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity in  the  economy  include  not  only  the 
status  of  technology  and  the  techniques  of 
management  but  also  the  role  of  the  worker 
in  the  production  process  and  the  conditions 
of  his  working  life; 

(10)  there  is  a  national  need  to  Identify 
and  encourage  appropriate  application  of 
capital  in  sectors  of  American  economic  ac- 
tivity in  order  to  Improve  productivity; 

(11)  there  is  a  national  need  to  identify 
and  encourage  appropriate  application  of 
technology  in  all  sectors  of  American  eco- 
nomic activity  in  order  to  improve  produc- 
tivity; 

(12)  there  is  a  national  need  to  Identify 
and  encourage  the  development  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, scientiiic,  busine.s.s,  labor,  and  govern- 
mental contributions  to  improve  productivity 
growth,  nnd  increased  economic  e.fectiveness 


in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
United  States;  which  objectives  can  best  be 
accomplished  through  maximizing  private 
sector  and  State  and  local  development  of 
such  contributions; 

(13>  there  is  a  national  need  to  Identify, 
.study,  and  revise  or  eliminate  the  laws,  regu- 
lations, policies,  and  procedures  which  ad- 
versely affect  productivity  growth  and  the 
efficient  fiuictioning  of  the  economy; 

(14)  there  is  a  national  need  to  increase 
employment  secvrlty  through  such  activities 
as  manpower  planning,  skill-training  and  re- 
training of  workers,  internal  work  force  ad- 
justments to  avoid  worker  displacement,  as- 
sistance to  workers  facing  or  experiencing 
displacement,  and  all  other  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  which  seek  to  minimize  the 
hnman  costs  of  productivity  improvement, 
thereby  diminishing  re.«lstance  to  workplace 
change  and  improving  productivity  growth: 

(15)  there  is  a  national  need  to  develop 
ne',v  technologies  for  the  more  e.fective  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services: 

(16)  there  is  a  national  need  to  encourage 
and  support  efforts  by  qualified  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  identify  and  inaugurate 
programs  which  will  improve  productivity: 

(17)  there  is  a  national  need  to  develop 
precise,  standardized  mea.s-.irements  of  pro- 
ductivity: and 

(18)  there  is  a  national  need  to  gather 
and  disseminate  information  about  methods 
and  techniques  to  Improve  productivity. 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  Act — 
(1)  to  estabhsh  a  national  policy  which 
will  encourage  productivity  growth  consist- 
ent with  needs  of  the  economy,  the  natural 
environment,  and  the  needs,  rights,  and  best 
interests  of  management,  the  work  force,  and, 
consumer;  and 

(2j  to  establish  as  an  lndep>endent  estab- 
lishment of  the  executive  branch  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life  to  focus,  coordinate,  and  promote 
efforts  to  improve  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth. 

POLICY 

Sec.  103.  (3)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
the  profound  impact  of  productivity  on  the 
interrelations  of  aU  components  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  declares  that  it  Is  the  con- 
tinuing policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  lu 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  use  all  practicable  means  and 
measures,  including  financial  and  technical 
a-isistance,  to  stimulate  a  high  rate  of  pro- 
dvictivity  growth. 

(b)  It  is  the  continuing  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  prac- 
ticable means  to  Improve  and  coordinate 
Federal  plans,  functions,  programs,  and  re- 
sources to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
this  Act.  — 

(c)  The  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  shall  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  this 
policy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  ''Center"  means  the  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life: 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Center: 

(3)  the  terms  "productivity  growth'^  and 
'improved  productivity^"  shall  be  interpreted 
to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  Improve- 
ments in  technology,  management  tech- 
niques, and  tlie  quality  of  working  life;  and 

(4)  the  term  •quality  of  working  life  "  shall 
be  interpreted  to  mean  the  conditions  of 
work  relating  to  the  role  of  the  worker  in  the 
production  process. 

TITLE   n— NATIONAL   CENTER  FOR   PRO- 
DUCTIVITY   AND    QUALITY    OF    WORK- 
ING LIFE  ESTABLISHED 
Sec.  201.  There  U  hereby  established -as  an 

irtdepciident  establishment  of  the  executive 
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the  Presl- 

I  ,nd  consent 


b- 


!  ^!ed!at;on 


IOC  -s 


the  Center; 
who  shall 
and  with 
denate,  from 
divldii  lis  In  man- 


•y 


branch  of  the  Goyernment  the  N  ttlonal  Cen- 
ter for  Productivity  and  Qnalltyjof  Working 
Life. 

BOARD  or  DlarCTOBS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Center  shall  ^ave  a  Board 
of  Directors,  to  be  comprised  <f  not  more 
than  twenty-five  members,  as  fojlows: 

(1)  a  Chairman,  appointed 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Senate; 

(2)  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas\*y 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(5)  the  Director  of  the  Ted?.'; 
and  Conciliation  Service; 

(6)  the  Executive  Director  of 

(7)  not  less  than  three  merr. 
be  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
among  qualified  private  in< 
ufacturlng  and  service  industrl* 

(8)  not  less  than  five  membef 
be  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
among    qualified    private 
labor  organizations; 

(9)  not  less  than  two  members 
be  appointed  by  the  President 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
among  qualified  individuals  In 
governments; 

(10)  not  less  tlian  one  mem 
be  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  f^nat 
among  the  general  public; 

(11)  not  less  than  one  memb 
be  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
among  qualified  Individuals 
leading  Institutions  of  higher 

(12)  racb  other  qualified 
the    public    or    private    sectors 
President  may  deem  appropriat  i 
be  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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When   unable   to   attend   a 
Board,  a  member  appointed 
(2),  (3),  (4).  and  (5)   shall 
propriate  alternate  from  such 
partment  or  agency  to  roprcseut 
ber  at  that  meeting. 

(b)(1)    The   members   of   the 
pointed  under  clauses   (7),   (8) 
(11),  and  any  private  sector 
pointed  pursuant  to  clause  (12 
tion  (a)  shall  be  appointed  for 
term  cotermlnoxis  with  the  term 
Ident.   Members   other   than 
pointed  under  such  clauses,  with 
tlon  of  the  Chairman,  shall  serv 
such  member  is  head  of  the  de*: 
agency  represented  on  the  Board . 
shall  serve  as  an  acting  or  temps; 
ber  In  i>osltions  requiring  Senat  i 
tion    including    that    of 
period  In  excess  of  three  montis 

(2)  The  President  shall  appolit 
man  for  a  term  of  four  years 
with  the  term  of  the  President.  Ii; 
a  Chairman,  the  President  may 
Individual  who  Is  an  officer  of 
States.  If  that  officer  has  been 
his  current  position,  by  and  witl 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  11 
vidual  Is  the  Vic©  President  of 
States,   such    individual   may   b( 
chairman  by  the  President  w: 
quliement  of   confirmation   by 

(c)  Any  member  apphited  to 
occurring  before  the  expiration 
for  which  hiB  predecessor  was 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder 

(d)(1)    Each  member   of   the 
poUited  \mder  clauses    (7),    (8) 
(11).  and  any  private  sector 
pointed  pursuant  to  clause  (12) 
tion  (a)   may  be  compctuated 
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rat*  provided  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Including  travel  time,  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Board. 

(2)  Other  members  of  the  Board,  with  the 
PKceptloa  of  the  Chairman,  and  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Center  shall  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation  but  shall  be  re- 
imbtu-sed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  the  Board. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
i^ectlon,  except  If  the  Chairman  holds  some 
other  position  in  the  Federal  Oovernmeni 
such  individual  shall  be  compensated  as  set 
forth  in  paragrapli  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(e)(1)  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  en 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board,  not  to  ex- 
ceed seven  members,  Including  the  executive 
director  of  the  Center. 

(2)  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
thall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but 
la  no  case  less  frequently  than  once  evity 
ninety  days. 

EXEcnrn'E  pirector;  dfputy  director 

fEc.  203.  (a)  The  Center  shall  have  an 
E.itcutlve  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
bykhe  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
coasent  of  the  Senate,  without  regard  to 
potitical  affilatlon  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
tiv>ess  to  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  office.  No  person  shull  serve  as  act- 
iuc;  or  temporary  Executive  Direcior  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  three  months. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  appoint  s 
Deputy  Director,  who  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Executive  Director  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Deputy  Director  shall  act  for  and 
exercLse  the  powers  of  tlie  Executive  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director. 

(c)  The  Executive  Direct.^r  .shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and  the 
discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Center.  The 
Executive  Director  shall  have  authority  over 
and  control  of  all  of  the  staff  of  the  Center 
and  their  acilvitie.s.  The  E.xecutive  Director 
shall  maintain  budgets  and  allocate  available 
fitnds  as  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  provided 
for  Executive  level  IV  under  section  5315  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  &.<;  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  and  shall  have  no 
other  emplojTnent,  public  or  private,  durJrs 
the  tenure  of  his  appointment. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CENTEI! 

stc.  204.  The  Center  shall — 

(1)  develop  and  establish,  in  coiii-ultation 
wiih  the  appropriate  committees  ol  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  e.xecutive  branch,  a  na- 
tional policy  for  productivity  growth  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  United 
States  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  seek,  stimulate,  and  encourage  maxi- 
mum active  participation  of — 

(A(  the  private  sector  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Including  labor  organisations,  associa- 
tions and  confederations,  btisiuess  enterprises 
and  associations,  Uistitutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, foundations  and  other  philanthropio 
organizations  and  research  centers  and  In- 
stitutes; and 

(B)  the  public  sector  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, Including  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  thereof.  Including  In- 
btltutions  of  higher  education. 


m  efforts  to  improve  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  In  all  sectors  of  the  Nation's  economy; 
(3)  seek,  stimulate,  and  encourage  maxi- 
mum active  participation  of  the  public  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  identified  iu 
clau."5e  (2)  of  this  section  through  identifica- 
tion and  encouragement  of  selected  research 
and  demonstration  programs  Implemented  by 
public  agencies  and  qualified  private  orga- 
nizations which  will— 

(A)  increase  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  In  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  National  economy  through  Improved 
and  Innovative  utilization  of  technological 
and  hiiman  resources;  and 

(B)  develop,  refine,  and  apply  accurate 
und  reliable  measurement  techniques  to 
evaluate  changes  In  productivity; 

<  4)  to  identify,  study,  and  review — 

(A)  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  stat- 
utes, regulations,  and  fiscal  policies  which 
adversely  affect  productivity  growth  or  the 
economic  performance  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  Incentives  to  encourage  industry  and 
Inbor  Initiatives  In  the  development  of  meth- 
ods, techniques,  and  systems  for  the  Im- 
proved utilization  of  technological  and  hu- 
man resotu-ces  In  the  public  and  private 
sectors; 

(C)  existing  and  new  programs,  plans,  and 
other  methods.  Including  advanced  warning 
systems,  retraining  programs,  retirement  and 
separation  progi-ams,  designed  to  counteract 
threats  to  Job  security  which  may  result  from 
efforts  to  improve  productivity;  „^ 

(D)  Jointly,  with  the  Civil  Service  Cotii- 
mlsslon,  the  Impact  of  Federal  persomicl 
policies,  statutes,  and  regulations  affecting 
the  productivity  of  Federal  agencies  and  the 
quality  of  working  life  of  Federal  employees; 
and 

|E)  the  need  and  feasibility  of  providing, 
direstly  to  potential  users,  public  or  private, 
various  Center  services  In  return  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Center,  and  methods  by  which 
charges  for  such  services  will  be  established; 

(5)  recommend  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
".TPss,  tha  appropriate  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  tlie  Federal  Government,  and  Stale 
and  local  governments,  any  legislation,  re- 
visions of  regulations,  policies,  practices,  and 
procedures  which  result  from  the  activities 
carried  out  uuder  clause  (4)  of  this  section; 

(6)  encourage,  support,  and  initiate  ef- 
forts in  the  public  and  private  sector  specif- 
ically designed  to  improve  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  continued  productivity  growth: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  activities  of  the 
Center  involving  consideration  of  issuee  in- 
cluded In  laboi-mauagement  agreements 
shall  be  imdertakcn  without  the  consent  and 
c:3opei-ation  of  the  parties  to  that  agreement; 

(7)  encourage  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  Initiate,  stim- 
ulate, and  support  efforts  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  United  States  to 
improve  the  rate  of  productivity  growth; 

(8)  coordinate  all  activities  referred  to  in 
subsection  (7)  of  this  section  In  order  to 
eliminate  interagency  duplication  of  effort 
and  ci%st.  to  Insure  that  Center  activitler; 
v.Ul  not  unnecessarily  confilct  or  overlap 
with  sucii  other  activities,  and  to  maximize 
the  effectiveness  of  all  such  Federal  pro- 
•-,rams  and  activities; 

(9)  coordinate  and  consult  with  the  de- 
partuients  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  obligation  and  expenditure 
of  funds  for  activities  and  projects  la  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  to  Improve 
productivity  growth; 

(10)  Identify,  develop,  and  support  activi- 
ties, programs,  systems,  and  techniques  in 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  measuring  produc- 
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tlvlty  growth  within  such  departments  and 
agencies; 

(11)  collect  and  disseminate  relevant  In- 
formation obtained  by  the  Center  or  other 
public  agencies  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  private  organizations  engaged  In 
projects  under  this  Act,  including  informa- 
tion related  to  new  or  improved  methods, 
systems,  technological  developments,  equip- 
ment, and  devices  to  Improve  and  stimulate 
productivity  growth,  and  to  develop  and 
implement  a  public  information  program 
designed  to  hiform  the  public  of  the  mean- 
ing and  Importance  of  productivity,  and 
productivity  growth; 

U2)  encourage  and  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  State  and  local  goverrunents,  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity; 

(13)  maintain  liaison  with  organizations, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  involved  in  ef- 
forts to  improve  productivity;    and 

( 14)  determine  the  Nation's  needs  for  pro- 
ductivity-related management  and  analyt- 
ical -sltliis  and  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  development  of  training  programs  in 
such  skills. 

POWERS 

Sec.  205.  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Center  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  fund- 
ing arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  to  organize  and  conduct,  directly  by 
contract  or  other  ftmding  arrangements  with 
other  public  agencies  or  private  organiza- 
tions, conferences,  meetings,  seminars, 
workshops,  or  other  forums  for  the  presen- 
tation and  dissemination  of  relevant  infor- 
mation generated  or  collected  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  make  such  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  to  Congress  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Center; 

(4)  to  Implement  a  program  and  secure 
necessary  facilities  for  the  collection,  colla- 
tion, analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data  and 
Information  as  required  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  public  information  functions  under  this 
Act;  and 

(5)  to  undertake  such  other  studies,  re- 
views, activities,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations and  reports  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Center. 

CONTRACTS   AND    OTHER   FUNDING    ARRANGE- 
MENTS  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  No  contracts  or  other  funding 
arrangements  may  be  entered  into  ttnder  this 
Act  tinless — 

(1)  such  contracts  or  other  funding  ar- 
rangements will  be  consistent  with  the  pol- 
icies and  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  poten- 
tial benefit  to  other  users  In  the  public  or 
private  sectors; 

(2)  provisions  are  made  to  evaluate  the 
demonstration  program  and  maintain  Im- 
provement data,  such  evaluation  either  to  be 
Implemented  by  the  participating  parties  In 
accordance  with  specifications  established  by 
the  Center,  or  to  be  Implemented  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Center;  and 

(3)  the  participating  parties  agree  that  all 
information  relating  to  any  Innovation  or 
achievement -generated  In  the  course  of  any 
Center-funded  demonstration  program  shall 
he  public  information. 

(b)  No  contract  or  other  funding  arrange- 
ment shall  be  made  or  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of 
more  than  three  years. 

(c)  Any  non-Federal  share  of  a  project 
may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  plant,  equip- 
ment, or  services. 


CONTRACT   AND  OTHER  FTTNDING   ARRANGE- 
MENTS  CRTrERIA 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Center  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation,  after  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate agencies  and  ofBcials  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  basic  criteria  for  the 
participating  parties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  Center  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  Information  available  to  it  during  any 
fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  a  participating  party  for  that  fiscal 
year  will  not  be  required  by  the  party  or  will 
become  available  by  virtue  of  the  application 
of  regulations  established  by  the  Center  to 
govern  noncompliance  by  a  participating 
party,  that  portion  shall  be  available  for  re- 
allocation tuider  this  section. 

(c)  The  Center  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe tlie  basic  criteria  for  determination 
of  noncompliance  by  participating  parties  In- 
cluding appropriate  provisions  for  notice  and 
hearing  with  respect  to  such  determination. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  No  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  Center  shall  report  to  the 
P*resident  and  to  the  Congress'  on  activities 
purstiant  to  the  provision  of  this  title  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year;  such  reports 
shall  include  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
public  and  private  funds  received  and  ex- 
pended together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Center  deems  appropriate.  Such 
report  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  extent 
to  which  each  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  has  significant  responsibilities 
for  assisting  In  the  Improvement  of  pro- 
ductivity Is  carrying  out  such  responsibilities 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
including  (A)  an  accounting  of  all  funds 
expended  or  obligated  by  such  agencies  for 
activities  and  projects  to  improve  produc- 
tivity growth,  (B)  an  assessment  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  expenditures  or  obliga- 
tions have  furthered  the  policies  of  the  Cen- 
ter, and  (C)  the  Center's  reconunendations 
on  how  these  expenditures  and  obligations 
can  be  better  coordinated  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  report  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  this  Act  shall  be  referred 
to  the  standing  committee  or  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  report. 

TITLE    in— FEDERAft    AGENCY    COORDI- 
NATION AND  LIAISON  WITH  CENTER 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and 
independent  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  designate  a  qualified  In- 
dividual to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  Center 
and  to  assist  the  Center  In  carrying  out  Ita 
functions  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  keep  the  Center  currently  In- 
formed of  Its  programs,  policies,  and  Initia- 
tives to  Improve  productivity  which  relate 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Center,  and 
shaU  constat  with  the  Center  prior  to  the 
obligation  or  expendltvire  of  funds  for  activi- 
ties or  projects  to  improve  productivity 
growth. 

(c)  Each  Federal  department,  agency,  and 
independent  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  or  allow  access  to  all  relevant  ma- 
terials and  Information  required  by  the  Cen- 
ter to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

INTERNAL  REVIEW 

Sec,  302.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
independent  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  coordination  vidth  the  Cen- 
ter, shall  study  and  review  the  promulgation 
and  Implementation  of  Its  statutory  author- 
ity, policies,  and  regulations,  and  shall  Iden- 
tify such  statutes,  policies,  and  regulations 


which  adversely  affect  productivity  growth  in 
the  public  or  private  sectors  of  the  United 
States,  or  those  which  Impede  the  efficient 
functioning  of  the  Nation's  economy,  and 
shall  reconuncnd  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  or  implement  where  appropriate, 
alternative  statutes,  policies,  and  regulations 
which  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
the  purfjoses  of  this  Act. 

Stn>PORT  or  EXTERNAL  ACTIVmES 

Sec.  303.  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  coordination  with  the  Center, 
shall,  to  the  extent  appropriate  make  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments,  labor 
organizations,  industry,  public  Instltutlo's, 
and  other  qualified  organizations  advice,  in- 
formation, and  support,  including  financial 
and  other  assistance,  designed  to  maintain, 
promote,  and  enhance  sustained  productiv- 
ity growth  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  United  States. 

INTERNAL  PRODUCTIVITT 

Sec.  304.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
Independent  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  identify,  develop,  initiate, 
and  support  appropriate  programs,  systems, 
procedures,  policies,  and  techniques  to  Im- 
prove the  productivity  of  such  departments 
and  agencies,  including  the  implementation, 
where  desirable,  of  specific  programs  recom- 
mended, supported,  or  Implemented  by  the 
Center. 

EFFECT  ON  PRIOR  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  305.  Nothing  in  this  title  affects  any 
specific  statutory  obligation  of  any  Federal 
agency  (1)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency  or  (2)  to  act, 
or  to  refrain  from  acting,  contingent  upon 
the  reconrniendatlons  or  certification  of  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency. 
TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  Executive  Director  is  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  piu-poses 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  or  remitted 
In  payment  for  services  rendered,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  It  oe 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Center; 

(3)  receive  (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of.  In  accordance  with  clause  (2)) 
money  or  other  property  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Center,  except  for 
such  money  and  other  property  which  in- 
cludes a  condition  that  the  Center  use  other 
funds  of  the  Center  ffar  the  purpose  of  the 
gift.  In  which  case  twoZ-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  ofH^e  O^ter  must  approve  such 
donations;  ^ 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to'  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates; 

(6)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions  of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  as  authorized  by  section  S703 
of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code; 

(7)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis  the  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States; 
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(8)    establish  one  or  more  task 
assist   and  advise   the  Center,  c 
individuals   who,    by   reason   of 
are  qualified  for  such  service.  Eacli 
of  any  such  taslc  force  who  is  not 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Goveri 
receive  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
mum  daily  rate  prescribed  for  G& 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  Sti 
for    each    day    such    individual    is 
In  the  actual  performance  of  dutiei 
Ing  traveltime)  as  a  member  of  si 
force.  Members  may  be  reimbursed 
subsistence,  and  necessary  expenses 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties: 
(9)    make   advances,   progress,   a 
payments  deemed  necessary  uadei 
without  regard  to  the  provisions 
3648  of   the   Revised   Statutes,   as 
(21  0.S.C.  529). 

TITLE    V— EVALUATION    BY 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAl 
Sec.  501.   (a)    The  Comptroller 
the   United   States  shall   audit, 
evaluate  the  implementation   of  t 
sions  of  this  Act  by  the  Cent«r. 

(b)     Not    less    than    thirty    mo 
more     than     thirty-six     months 
effective  date  of   this  Act.  the    ...  . 
General    shall    prepare    and    submi ; 
Congress   a   report   on   his   a<idlt 
pursuant    to  ^subsection    ( a ) .    \v 
contain,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 

( 1 )  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiv 
Centers  activities:  • 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect 
tlvitles  of  the  Center  on  the  efl 
effectiveness,  of  affected  Federal 
carrying   out   their   assigned   func 
duties  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  recommendations  concerning; 
Islatlon  he  deems  necessary,  and 

therefor,  for  improving  the  imp 

of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  set 
section  102. 
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TITLE  VI— REPEAL  AND 

BrPEAL  OP  PUBLIC  LAWS  92-210  .AND 

Sec.  601.  Section  4  of  Public  Lai 
and  Public  Law  93-311.  relating  to 
tional  Commission  on  Productivity 
Quality,  are  repealed. 


."fTAFP 

staff  of 

Productivity 

trans  'erred  to 


tae 


TRANSFER     OP     FUNCTIONS     AND 

Sec.  602.    (a)    The  functions  and 
the    National    Commission    on 
and  Work  Quality  are  hereby 
the  Center. 

(b)  All  property,  records,  and  cor#;rac 
are  determined  by  the  Director  of 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  be 
held,  or  used  primarily  in  . 
any  function  transferred  by 
are  transferred  to  the  Center. 

TITLE  VII— AUTHORIZATION  |oP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  701.  There  are  authorized 
propriated  to  carry  out  the  purpos^ 
Act,  not  to  exceed  $6,250,000  for  the  . 
ending  June   30,   1976,   and  the  su 
transition  period  ending  September 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
ending  September  30,   1977;   and 
ceed    $5,000,000    for    the    fiscal    y 
September  30.  1978.  Funds 
any   fiscal    year   shall   remain    avai 
ottJlgation  untU  expended 


net 
yeai 
appropri  ated 


f  r  )m 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the 
ing   yesterday   of   legislation 
Government   Operations   Committee 
create  a  National  Center  for 
ity  and  Quality  of  Working  Life 
pleasxire  both  in  the  substantive 
that  the  legislation  we  are  ..^._ 
hopefully  lead  to  improvements 
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ductivity both  in  the  private  sector  and 
within  the  Federal  Government  itself, 
and  I  also  take  pleasure  in  that  the  work 
on  this  bill  has  been  a  thoroughly  bi- 
partisan effort.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  compliment  Senator  Nunn  who  has 
been  a  moving  force  in  creating  tliis  bill 
and  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  working 
closely  these  last  few  months  to  get  a  bill 
that  will  accomplish  the  goal  of  increas- 
ing productivity  in  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Senator  Javits  is  also  to  be  compli- 
mented for  his  continuing  interest  in 
productivity  and  for  his  major  contri- 
butions to  this  legislation.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  Senate  for  mnny  years  in 
the  field  of  productivity  and  we  would 
not  be  where  we  are  today  were  it  not 
for  him. 

My  interest  in  productivity  has  been 
life-long,  going  all  the  way  through  my 
working  life  in  the  private  sector  and 
continuing  into  my  work  in  the  Senate. 
In  November  1971.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
to  exempt  from  wage  controls  any  wage 
increases  that  were  tied  directly  to  pro- 
ductivity increases.  This  later  became 
law  and  was  a  reaffirmation  of  my  belief 
that  productivity  not  only  benefits  man- 
agement but  benefits  labor  as  well. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  work  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  have  worked  actively  in  helping  to 
frame  the  new  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate now  to  create  a  National  Center  for 
Productivity  and  Quality  of  Working 
Life.  Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  S.  765 
to  create  the  new  National  Center,  which, 
along  with  Senator  Nunn's  bill,  S.  937, 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  new  bill  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  and  report  filed  yesterday  will 
give  the  details  and  the  rationale  behind 
what  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee is  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  field 
of  productivity  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  few  highlights. 

This  legislation  sets  up  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Working  Life  to  replace  the  current  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  and 
Work  Quality.  This  should  give  increased 
emphasis  at  the  Federal  Government 
level  to  the  concept  of  productivity 
growth.  A  25-member  board  is  created 
with  a  seven-member  executive  commit- 
tee to  be  a  more  active  body. 

The  center  is  to  help  e'stabli.'^h  a  na- 
tional policy  on  productivity  to  support 
research  in  this  regard,  to  coordinate 
Federal  agency  activities  in  this  area — in 
general  to  be  the  major  Federal  actor  in 
trying  to  improve  productivity  in  the 
private  sector  and  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself.  Other  agencies  are  to 
keep  the  center  informed  of  their  efforts 
in  this  field — both  efforts  they  fund  on 
the  outside  and  efforts  they  undertake 
within  their  own  agencies  to  improve 
productivity. 

The  committee  does  not  perceive  pro- 
ductivity as  a  sterile  term  related  only  to 
input  and  output  and  rather  wants  the 
center  to  study  all  the  aspects  and  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  term  produc- 
tivity. 


I  can  see  many  ways  of  achieving  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  hope  that  the  Na- 
tional Center  will  be  studying  all  of 
these.  Productivity  can  be  improved  by 
improving  the  quality  of  the  life  the 
worker  leads  in  his  workplace.  This  would 
injclude  improvements  in  working  condi- 
tions, increased  job  security,  opportuni- 
ties for  challenge,  growth,  and  pergonal 
development  of  the  worker,  participation 
in  decisions  affecting  the  performance 
and  structure  of  work  and  equitable 
.•^baring  in  the  economy  gains  of  in- 
creased productivity. 

It  means  increasing  employment  secu- 
lity  through  such  activities  as  manpower 
planning,  skill-training  and  retraining 
of  workers,  internal  workforce  adjust- 
ments to  avoid  work  displacement,  a.'^- 
sistancs  to  workers  facing  or  experi- 
encing displacement,  and  all  other  pub- 
lic and  private  programs  which  seek  to 
minimize  the  human  costs  of  produc- 
tivity improvement,  thereby  dimni.shing 
resistance  to  workplace  change. 

In  geneip.l  it  ineans  improvement  and 
adva-icement  in  the  opportunity  and 
light  of  every  American  worker  to  enjoy 
economic,  physical,  social,  and  psycho- 
logical well-being  which  may  result  from 
changes  in  the  structure  and  conditions 
of  woJk  and  work  organizations. 

The  American  worker  today  is  becom- 
ing ever  better  educated,  more  mobile, 
more  interested  in  making  his  hfe's  work 
challenging  and  meaningful.  Jobs  have 
to  become  more  interesting  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  American  work- 
er labors  more  bearable. 

I  feel  that  a  large  part  of  productivity 
growth  comes  from  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  those  producing  goods 
and  services.  I  would  hope  that  no  one 
would  espouse  the  view  that  as  we  strive 
to  increa.se  productivity  we  should  not 
al.so  be  trying  to  improve  the  working 
conditions  of  the  worker  in  America 
today. 

The  great  thing  is.  if  we  improve  the 
working  conditions  or  quality  of  life  of 
the  worker,  he  will  become  more  produc- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  all  of  us  should 
commit  ourselves  to  the  goal  of  im- 
proving productivity  in  America.  We  in 
the  Congress,  labor,  management,  all  of 
us  should  not  just  be  involved  but  we 
should  be  committed  to  this  goal.  The  bill 
and  report  filed  yesterday  go  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  the  role  of  Congress 
as  an  active  participant  in  this  process 
of  improving  productivity  in  the  United 
States. 


By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.: 
S.  2196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19.54  to  provide  that 
certain  Government  publications,  in- 
cluding the  Congressional  Record 
received  by  Members  of  Congress,  shall 
not  be  treated  as  capital  assets,  thereby 
denying  a  deduction  for  contributions  of 
such  publications.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Washington  Star  today  reports 
that  under  a  ruling  issued  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  a  Member  of  the 
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U.S.  Congress  can  take  a  charitable  de- 
duction, for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
pose, for  donating  accumula'.*d  copies  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Under  the  present  tax  code,  this  chari- 
table deduction  is  proper  if  the  donated 
property  is  a  capital  asset.  And  accumu- 
lated copies  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, according  to  IRS,  constitute  such  as- 
set. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  a  public 
document  printed  at  taxpayers  expense 
and  large  numbers  of  copies  are  avail- 
able to  Members  of  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  logical  reason,  in  my  view, 
why  a  Member  of  Congress  should  be  al- 
lowed a  tax  deduction  for  contributing 
such  public  document  to  a  charitable 
organization. 

To  correct  this  result,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  section  1221  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing — which  I 
ask  be  printed  and  referred — and  the 
Washington  Star  article  by  Michael  Sat- 
chell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2196 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1221  oi  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  capltnl  asset) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4),  ^ 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  iu  lieu  thereof 
•■;  or",  and 

(3)  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(G)  a  publication  of  the  t'nilcd  States 
Government  (Including  the  Congres.sional 
Record)  which  is  received  from  the  United 
States  Government  or  any  agency  thereof, 
other  than  by  purchase  at  the  price  for  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  which 
is  lield  by — 

"(A)  a  taxpayer  who  so  received  such  pub- 
lication, or 

"(B)  a  taxpayer  in  \vho.se  hands  the  basis 
of  such  publication  Is  determined,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  gain  from  a  sale  or  ex- 
change, in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  to 
ilie  basis  of  such  publication  in  the  hands  of 
a  taxpayer  described  in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  July  28,  1975,  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  sales,  exchanges, 
and  contributions  made  on  or  after  such 
date.  •» 

A  Tax  Break  With  the  Cckcressional 
Record  , 

(By  Michael  SaicheU) 

1  he  practice  of  a  number  of  congressmen 
of  donating  accumulated  copies  of  the  Con- 
gi'essionpl  Record  to  institutions  and  then 
claiming  charitable  deductions  on  their  tax 
returns  has  been  revealed  as  a  result  of  an 
obscure  tax  ruling  recently  issued  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

This  congre."islonal  perquisite,  financed  by 
the  taxpayer,  has  been  confirmed  as  perfectly 
legal  by  the  IRS. 

It  does  not  conflict  with  the  1969  Tax  Re- 
form Act  which  nuUlfled  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  s  attempt  to  deduct  a  balf-mllUon 
dollars  for  the  gift  of  his  vice  presidential 


papers — and  which  earned  bandleader  Skltch 
Henderson  a  six-months  jail  term  and  $10,000 
fine  when  he  backdated  a  gift  on  music  writ- 
ings supposedly  worth  $350,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

Unlike  the  Nixon  papers  and  the  Hender- 
son music  scores,  the  accumulated  verbatim 
transcripts  of  congressional  proceedings 
which  make  up  the  Congressional  Record  are 
not  considered  by  IRS  to  be  "literary  com- 
positions, letters  or  memoranda  or  similar 
property." 

Ihis  means  that  the  attic  storage  areas  of 
the  House  and  Senate  office  buildings  are  a 
veritable  Aladdlns  Cave  of  tax  deductions, 
because  that's  where  the  tons  and  tons  of 
accumulated  Records  end  up,  largely  unread 
and  gathering  dust. 

Writing  olT  charitable  contributions  of  the 
Congressional  Record  may  be  legal,  but  is  It 
ethical?  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  a  man 
noted  for  his  fiscal  probity  and  squeaky-clean 
personal  behavior,  thinks  not.  Said  Hatfield: 
"I  suppose,  in  a  sense,  they  become  your  per- 
sonal properly.  But  the  practice  certainly 
raises  a  question  of  ethics  and  anyone  who 
does  it  would  be  politically  vulnerable." 

The  IRS  ruling  was  issued  following  a 
query  from  an  unnamed  member  of  Congress 
who  had  a  load  of  bound  copies  of  the  Record 
and  wanted  to  be  sure  It  was  legal  to  donate 
them  and  take  a  charity  deduction.  It  also 
brought  to  light  details  of  a  largely  unknown 
practice  by  the  Government  Printing  OfTice  of 
providing  Congress  with  bound  copies  of  the 
Record,  which  costs  the  taxpayer  about  $2 
million  a  year,  according  to  a  GPO  spokes- 
man. 

The  Congressional  Record  Is  delivered  dally 
to  lawmakers  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  at  the  end 
of  each  legislative  ses.sion,  the  GPO,  for  rea- 
sons only  It  knows,  puts  together  the  Records 
from  that  sesision  Into  a  30-volume  set,  binds 
them  In  red  cloth  binders  with  fancy  gold 
.«icript  lettering  and  presents  sets  to  congress- 
men. 

Each  set,  according  to  GPO  figures,  weighs 
In  at  225  povmds  and  takes  up  6  feet  of  shelf 
space.  Senators  get  five  complete  sets  each, 
which  adds  up  to  30  feet  of  shelf  and  1,125 
pounds  of  paper.  House  members  receive 
three  sets  each,  or  675  pounds  worth.  Clerks, 
scrgeants-at-arms  and  doorkeepers  rate  two 
sets. 

The  GPO  is  three  years  behind  in  its  bill- 
ing and  could  not  provide  an  exact  cost  of 
this  program  for  the  1975  fiscal  year.  The 
latest  year  for  which  figures  were  available 
was  1972,  and  the  taxpayers  spent  $1,703,298 
that  year  to  bind  up  these  Issues  of  the  Rec- 
ord and  present  them  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, some  of  whom  would  then  apparently 
give  them  away  to  reap  a  tax  break.  Today, 
with  printing  costs  having  escalated  far  be- 
yond the  1972  prices,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
would  be  well  over  $2  million. 

Staff'ers  in  several  congressional  offices  con- 
firmed that  the  sets  of  Records  were  simply 
dumped  up  In  the  attic  because  there  was 
no  use  for  them.  Then  why  the  program? 

"Hell,  I  don't  know  why  GPO  does  it  or 
why  the  members  need  that  many  sets"  al- 
lowed Denver  Dickerson,  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  "It's  just  a  tra- 
dition. Members  get  p  lot  of  stuff  they  don't 
want,  stuff  that's  useless  to  them. 

"And  these  sets  take  up  a  lot  of  space. 
They  still  do  things  around  here  like  they 
did  in  1897.  They're  probably  still  sending 
some  to  William  Jennhigs  Bryan.  There  Is  a 
lot  of  waste  and  we're  trying  to  stop  it." 

Many  inianswered  questions  remain  over 
the  tax  breaks  gained  from  giving  away  the 
Congressional  Records.  IRS,  for  example,  said 
It  had  no  idea  how  many  members  of  Con- 
gress had  written  off  gifts  of  Records  nor  how 
long  it  had  been  happening.  "It's  safe  to 
assume  it's  been  going  on  Jot  awhile,"  a 


.spokesman    said.    "After   all.    It's   legal   and 
we've  Just  confirmed  that." 

Still  to  be  decided  by  IRS  is  whether  th-? 
donor  must  list  as  income  the  cash  value  of 
the  Records,  and  there  ts  difficulty  here  be- 
cause their  value  has  yet  to  be  definitively 
determined. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 

S.  2197.  A  bill  to  extend  tlie  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
for  90  days.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  tho 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  39-month  decontrol  program  for 
all  domestic  oil  prices.  The  Congress  has 
5  days  to  act  before  the  August  recess;, 
and  the  Emergency  Allocation  Act  ex- 
pires on  August  31. 

If  the  Congress  accepts  this  program, 
it  will  be  with  ho  assurance  of  signifi- 
cantly increased  energy  conservation  or 
energy  supplies — and  every  assurance  of 
more  inflation,  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment 

If  the  Congress  rejects  the  program, 
the  President  may  veto  any  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleimi  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  He  has  snid  he  would  do  so. 
Controls  would  then  come  off  all  domes- 
tic oil  on  August  31  on  the  eve  of  another 
OPEC  price  increase. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing  an  alterna- 
tive course  of  action  that  will  give  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  parts  of 
what  tliey  want  and  protect  the  econ- 
omy from  runaway  energy  prices  while 
we  take  a  little  more  time  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  energy  pricing  policy. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for 
90  days  and  implement  the  first  90  days 
of  the  President's  decontrol  program. 

If  the  PresidenfVetoes  such  an  exten- 
sion, he  will  be  vetoing  the  first  phase  of 
his  own  program. 

If  he  accepts  it,  tlie  Congress  will  have 
an  additional  90  days  to  consider  long- 
range  alternatives  to  the  President's  39- 
month  program.  Enactment  of  such  a 
90-day  extension  would  avoid  a  show- 
down between  the  President  and  Con- 
.eress  which  could  result  in  economic 
chaos  by  Christmas, 

During  this  90  days  the  wellhead  cost 
of  domestic  oil  would  decline  and  pro- 
vide some  relief  from  inflationary  energy 
prices.  With  decontrol  of  "old"  oil  at  the 
slow  rate  of  I'i  percent  per  month,  oil 
costs  would  increase  during  the  90  days 
by  $95  million.  But  "new"  oil  would  be 
rolled  back  from  an  average  of  $13  to 
$11.50  i^er  barrel,  decreasing  oil  costs 
$400  million,  for  a  net  decrease  of  about 
$300  million  during  the  90-day  period. 

If  this  90-day  extension  of  the  Alloca- 
tion Act  is  adopted,  it  will  put  in  place 
the  first  phase  of  the  President's  pro- 
gi'am,  save  the  economy  from  immediate 
decontrol  on  August  31,  roll  back  oil 
prices  between  now  and  December  1 .  and 
allow  for  a  more  deliberate  approach  to 
long-range  energy  pricing. 

It  is  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  that  tliis 
bill  is  offered  and  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  tlie  counto'  can  be  spared  the  con- 
sequences of  a  continued  confrontation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

S.   2197 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America   in   Congress  assembled, 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "90  day 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
of  1973." 

Sec.    2.    Section    4fg)    of    the 
Petroleum    Allocation  Act  of  1973 
ed   by  strtUng  out  "August  31. 
place  It  appears  in  paragraph    ( 1 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "November 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Emergei 
leum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
subsection : 

"(h)(1)  To  become  effective  oi 
ber  1,  1975.  the  President  shall 
regulation  under  subsection  (a) 

(A)  The  celling  price   for   the 
of  old  oil  during  any  moni.h  under 
ulatlon  shall  be  $5.25. 

(B)  The  ceiling   price   for   the 
of  new  oil  during  any  month  under 
ulatlons  shall  be  $11.50  per  barre 
amount  equal   to   .05  per  barrel 
by   the  number  of  months   begin. 
October.    1975   through   November. 

(2)   As  used   in   this  subsection 

(A)  The  term  "old  on"  means 
ber  of  barrels  of  domestic  crude 
produced    during    a    specific    mo 
owned  or  leased  property  which  Is 
the   r  umber   of    barrels   of   domes 
petroleum  produced  during  the  s 
in    1972,   less  any   related 
crude  petroleum. 

(B)  The    term    "decontrolled    . 
pe.roleu&i"  means,  with  respect  to 
property,  the  total  number  of  b 
crude  petroleum  produced  and 
current  month  in  excess  of  the  adj 
control   base  production   level.   Th 
cumulative  deficiency  in  adjtisted 
base  production  level  is  the  total  „ 
barrels  by  which  production  and  sal 
petroleum  has  been  iCss  than  the 
decontrol     base    production    level, 
months    in    which    production    anc 
crude  petroleum  has  been  less  ..han 
decontrol  base  production  level  si 
to  the  first  month  in  which  decont 
crude  petroleum  was  produced  and 
nu3  the  total  number  of  barrels  of 
petroleum  produced  and  sold  in  > 
month  which  was  In  excess  of  the 
decontrol    base    production    level 
month,  but  which  was  not  class! 
controlled  old  crude  petroleum 
this  requirement  to  reduce  the  «. 
decontrolled    old   crude    petroleum 
month  by  the  amount  of  the  cur 
ulatlve  deficiency  in  the  adjusted 
base  production  level. 

(C)   The  term  "decontrol  base  , 
level  '  means  the  total  number  of 
old  crude  petroleum  produced  and 
the  property  concerned  during  the  - 
endar  months  ending  June  30.  1975 
by  three.  The  decontrol  base  produc 
for  each  property  shall  be  based  u, 
we!i    on    that    property   having    bee 
tained  at  the  maximum  feasible  rati 
duction  during  the   three  calendar 
ending  June   30.    1975.   in   accorda- 
recognized   conservation   practices 
significantly    curtailed    by    reason 
chanlcal  failure  or  other  disruptl 
duction.  In  a  case  where  the  pro, 
cerned  was  not  so  maintained,  the 
assign    a    decontrol    base    product 
which  fairly  represents  the  produc 
which  would  have  been  attained  If 
erty  had  been  so  maintained. 
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(D)  The  term  "adjusted  decontrol  base 
production  level"  means  the  decontrol  base 
production  level,  less  1.5  percent  of  the  de- 
control base  production  level  for  that  prop- 
erty multiplied  by  the  niunber  of  months 
beginning  with  September.  1975,  through 
November.  1975. 

(E)  The  term  "new  oil"  means  the  total 
number  of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  petro- 
leum produced  from  leased  or  owned  prop- 
erty in  a  specific  month  less  the  "old  oil" 
production  level  for  that  month. 
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By  Mr.  GARN   (for  himself  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr  Curtis,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hruska, 
and  Mr.  Helms)  : 
S.  2198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  repeal  provi- 
sions relating  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1974  which  extends  to  State  and  local 
governments  Federal  regulation  of  over- 
time, minimum  wage,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment. 

A  challenge  to  the  constitutionaUty  of 
this  act  as  it  applies  to  State  and  munici- 
pal governments  is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  National 
League  of  Cities  et  al.  against  John  T. 
Dunlop,  Secretary  of  Labor.  Listed  as 
plaintiffs  and  appellants  in  this  suit  are: 
The  National  League  of  Cities,  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference  and  19 
States,  including  the  States  of:  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Maryland, 
Massachu.setts,  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 

Also  joining  as  applicants  in  the  case 
are  the  governments  of  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Lompoc,  Calif.; 
and  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Alabama  and 
Colorado,  t^  of  the  four  State  govern- 
ments that  initially  supported  amicus 
curiae  briefs  opposing  the  position  talien 
by  tlie  above  States  have  asked  to  have 
their  participation  withdrawn. 

Enforcement  of  the  section  of  the  Pair 
Labor   Standards   Act   Amendments   of 
1974  as  they  apply  to  State  and  local 
governments  has   been  stayed  by   the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  following  an  order 
issued  December  of  1974.  Oral  argument 
of  the  case  was  heard  on  April  16,  1975, 
and  subsequently  the  Court  announced 
that  it  is  deferring  its  decision  until  next 
term,  after  additional  argiunent  is  heard. 
The    principal    question    before    the 
Court  IS  whether  the  personnel  practices 
of  State  and  political  subdivisions  of  gov- 
ernment   affect   commerce    among    the 
States  to  the  extent  which  confers  con- 
stitutional power  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    to    regulate    wages, 
hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  for  all  State  and  city 
employees.  I  happen  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  require  a  much  greater  im- 
pact   on    commerce    before    the    10th 
amendment  is  superseded  by  the  com- 
merce clause  and  the  commerce  clause 
imposed  in  the  form  of  Federal  preem- 
tion  of  control  over  the  hours,  wages,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 


ment of  nonsupervisory  State  and  local 
government  employees.  But.  this  question 
is  one  for  the  Court  to  resolve. 

However,  even  if  the  Court  should  de- 
termine that  the  act  is  constitutional, 
there  would  still  remain  a  critical  need 
to  repeal  the  section  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Amendment  of  1974  ex- 
tending its  coverage  to  State  and  city 
governments.  We  all  know  tliat  Congress 
is  not  obligated  to  exercise  every  right  or 
power  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution 
and  certainly  it  should  not.  Particularly 
with  respect  to  questions  which  involve 
the  relationship  of  Federal  laws  to  State 
and  local  laws,  Congress  should  exercise 
the  greatest  restraint.  Congress  should 
only  supersede  State  governments  when 
the  need  is  urgent  and  truly  compelling. 
The  pre.sent  circumstance  of  State  and 
municipal  governments  is  far  from  meet- 
ing this  test  and  Congress,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome  of  the  Court  decision, 
should  repeal  this  legislation. 

Congress  failed  to  recognize  the  very 
substantial  fiscal  and  nonfiscal  impact 
of  this  act  on  city  and  State  governments 
when  it  passed  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Amendments  of  1974.  Our  cities  and 
States  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  present 
economic  crisis.  They  are  in  dire  finan- 
ciii  straits.  A  great  deal  of  testimony  has 
b(  en  taken  which  outlines  how  the  appli- 
cation of  this  act  in  this  time  of  reces- 
sion and  inflation  could  easily  spell 
bankruptcy  for  many  of  these  govern- 
ments. We  have  all  recently  witnessed 
the  problems  of  New  York  City.  Yet  New 
York  City  may  not  be  the  only  city 
stamped  "Fear  City."  Cities  and  States, 
in  order  to  comply  with  tliis  act  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  budgets,  will  have  to  lay  off  even 
more  public  employees  than  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  who  have  already 
lost  their  jobs.  Newark,  N.J.,  might  in- 
deed become  "Fear  City  Newark"  and 
Los  Angeles  "Fear  City  Los  Angeles." 

By  repealing  this  legislation  now.  Con- 
gress can  give  back  to  local  governments 
the  tools  they  desperately  need  to  plan 
ahead  and  to  rationalize  their  operations 
so  that  their  fiscal  integrity  might  be 
restored.  Because  of  the  urgent  need  for 
this  legislation  and  because  of  its  impor- 
tance to  viable  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, I  am  introducing  this  bill  with  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  given  priority  con- 
sideration. 

The  following  abstract  outlines  in 
more  detail  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
State  and  municipal  governments  ahould 
not  be  included  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Slnndards  Act: 

E(  GNOMIC  IMPACT  ON  STATES  AMD 
MUNICIPALrrlES 

The  extension  of  the  FLSA  to  State 
and  local  government  employees  will  add 
an  enormous  burden  to  overtaxed  local 
and  State  revenue  systems.  Cities  will  be 
forced  to  reduce  municipal  services  and 
layoff  employees  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment is  a  serious  national  problem. 

State  and  local  government  operations 
are  distinctly  different  from  private  en- 
terprise. Yet  Congress  has  now  required 
State  and  city  governments  to  follow 
awkward  and  unreasonable  regulations 
designed  for  use  by  private  business. 

Congress,  in  passing  the  amendmenUs 
of  1974,  also  apparently  assumed  that 
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the  economic  impact  of  the  FLSA  on  pri- 
vate enterprise  would  be  equivalent  to 
that  on  local  government.  But  it  simply 
IS  not.  For  example,  the  city  '"price" 
.structure  has  no  counterpart  in  private 
enterprise.  The  demands  upon  munici- 
!)al  resources  are  enormous,  but  munici- 
pal taxing  powers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  by  the  State  and  confined  to  re- 
gressive and  unfair  taxes  sucli  as  the 
property  tax.  The  response  by  private 
business  to  the  application  of  the  FLSA 
probably  took  three  directions:  First,  a 
few  businesses  closed  because  of  failure 
to  absorb  the  increased  labor  costs;  sec- 
ond, many  businesses  changed  their 
capital-labor  mix  and  became  capita!  in- 
tensive; and  third,  increased  labor  costs 
were  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  liigher  prices. 

The  structure  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment obviously  precludes  it  from  re- 
sponding in  a  similar  manner.  Munici- 
pal governments  provide  services  which 
are  primarily  labor  intensive.  Approxi- 
mately 80  to  85  percent  of  each  city 
budget  is  made  up  of  persomiel  costs 
such  as  those  for  police,  fire,  and  recrea- 
tion services.  Local  government,  unable 
to  utilize  solutions  available  to  private 
enterprise,  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  pass  their  increased  labor 
costs  on  as  increased  taxes.  The  current 
fiscal  crisis  of  our  cities  has  gained  such 
proportions  that  for  many  cities  there 
is  no  practical  or  legal  manner  to  raise 
taxes.  The  only  route  remaining  to  meet 
increased  cost  is  to  eliminate  jobs  and 
curtail  government  service  levels  or  beg 
from  the  Congress  for  additional  billions. 

The  following  activities  and  practices 
are  just  some  examples  of  the  adminis- 
trative disruptions  and  fiscal  dislocation 
the  imposition  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  will  have  on  State  and  local 
governments: 

First.  Many  cities  have  negotiated 
contracts  that  include  the  use  of  com- 
pensatory "time  off"  as  a  method  of 
payment.  Since  the  FLSA  disallows  the 
use  of  "comp-time"  over  40  hours,  any 
such  agreements  will,  in  effect,  be  illegal. 

Second.  Many  cities  use  schedules 
which  are  shorter  or  longer  than  7  days 
for  employees,  primarily  those  working 
in  essential  services  such  as  civilian  fire 
and  police  dispatchers,  waterplant  oper- 
ators, streetsweepers,  zoo  keepers,  bridge 
tenders,  trash  collectors.  These  schedules 
are  normally  arranged  for  the  mutual 
convenience  of  employer  and  employee. 
However,  tmder  the  act  such  flexible 
scheduling  must  give  way  to  more  rigid 
arrangements. 

Third.  The  FLSA  requires  payment  of 
the  minimum  wage  if  any  payment  is 
made  at  all.  Many  cities  have  provided 
various  services  such  as  child  care  center 
and  recreation  workers,  school  crossing 
guards,  citizen  participants  in  Model 
Cities  programs,  "Meals  on  Wheels"  vol- 
unteers, et  cetera,  to  whom  they  paid  a 
stipend  for  volunteering  services.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  what  effect  the  FLSA 
would  have  on  these  kinds  of  services  if 
volunteers  must  be  paid  minimum  wage 
rate. 

Fourth.  Climate  or  other  factors  often 
require  more  hours  to  be  worked  in  one 
season  o  fthe  year  than  in  other  seasons. 


Therefore,  some  jurisdictions  have  had 
a  practice  of  establishing  a  guaranteed 
year-round  job  by  permitting  long  hours 
to  be  worked  during  the  summer  months 
or  warmer  weather  with  fewer  hours 
worked  during  the  winter,  while  guaran- 
teeing annual  income  throughout  the 
year.  Under  the  FLSA,  the  employer  must 
pay  time-and-a-half  over  40  hours  each 
week,  thereby  requiring  the  city  to  pay 
time-and-a-half  during  peak  periods  and 
to  lay  off  employees  during  slack  periods. 

A  good  example  of  what  this  means  can 
be  found  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  the  city 
of  which  I  was  mayor.  Most  people  know 
that  Salt  Lake  City  has  very  distinct 
seasons.  There  are  hard  winters  and 
warm  summers.  During  freezing  weather 
snow  removal  services  operate  heavily. 
Approximately  7.000  man-hours  of  snow 
removal  services  are  provided  annually 
for  Salt  Lake  City  alone.  The  snow  re- 
moval crews  voluntarily  agree  to  work 
overtime  and  accumulate  3  or  4  weeks' 
compensatory  time  wliich  they  take  off 
during  tlie  summer  when  their  services 
are  not  needed.  The  golf  course  and  paries 
employees  do  just  the  opposite,  taking 
time  off  during  the  winter.  This  schedule 
enables  us  to  balance  our  work  for:e.  The 
employees  prefer  this  arrangement  and 
the  taxpayers  of  Salt  Lake  City  are  saved 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

However,  Congress  decided  to  ignore 
most  of  the  mayors  and  Governors  of  this 
country  and  cause  a  city  like  Salt  Lake 
City  to  pay  substantial  overtime — $500,- 
000  a  year — and/or  to  lay  off  employees 
during  seasons  in  which  certain  services 
are  reduced.  The  termination  of  employ- 
ees means  that  seniority  and  pen.sion 
systems  are  disrupted  and  additional  un- 
employment benefits  incurred. 

Fifth.  Some  cities  have  instituted  pro- 
grams to  enhance  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  disadvantaged.  One  such 
program  is  designed  to  train  enroUees  to 
become  firefighters.  Under  the  act,  since 
firefighter  trainees  do  not  fight  fires,  they 
must  be  paid  time-and-a-half  over  40 
hours  per  week.  In  other  words,  they 
must  be  sent  home  after  40  hours  and 
consequently  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  participate  fully  in  the  operations  of 
a  municipal  fire  department. 

As  part  of  a  training  experience,  in- 
terns, technicians,  beginning  level  pro- 
fessionals and  student  workers,  in  addi- 
tion to  working  a  full  day,  attend  meet- 
ings frequently  held  in  the  evenings. 
However,  they  would  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  and  participate  in 
evening  planning  commission,  city  comi- 
cil  meetings,  and  so  forth  because  the 
FLSA  requires  payment  of  such  staff  on 
an  overtime  basis  when  they  put  in  more 
than  40  hours  per  week. 

Sixth.  There  are  a  number  of  incen- 
tive programs  which  cities  use  to  Increase 
productivity.  For  example,  many  cities 
permit  trash  collectors  to  go  home  after 
completing  tlieir  route.  During  most  of 
the  year  this  would  mean  a  33  or  35  hour 
week.  During  holidays,  however,  the  same 
service  might  require  over  40  man-hours 
per  week.  Under  FLSA  regulations,  if 
fewer  hours  are  worked  and  the  monthly 
salary — on  which  any  overtime  must  be 
based — remains  the  same,  the  hourly  rate 
is  increased. 


Seventh :  Many  cities  permit  their  em- 
ployees to  work  as  part-time  custddians. 
A  truck  driver  might  work  40  hours  for 
the  city  and  also  as  a  custodian  on  the 
weekend.  Under  the  provision  of  the  1974 
amendments,  he  must  be  paid  at  tlie 
time-and-a-half  rate  for  his  work  as  a 
custodian. 

Eighth.  Cities  often  use  public  em- 
ployment programs  to  address  social 
problems.  For  example,  some  cities  pro- 
vide year-round  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  disadvantaged  high  school  stu- 
dents botJi  to  provide  a  job  experience 
as  well  as  some  income  which  in  many 
cases  enables  them  to  stay  in  school. 
These  programs  would  certainly  be  af- 
fected by  the  amendments  of  1974  which 
req,uire  that  all  employees  be  paid  at  the 
minimum  wage  rate. 

Labor  unions  and  other  proponents  of 
the  FLSA  has  insisted  that  the  impact 
on  State  and  local  governments  would  be 
insignificant  and  have  estimated  the  in- 
creased payroll  costs  to  all  cities  and 
States  in  1973  would  be  $128,000,000  and 
in  1974,  $165,000,000.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  new  regulations  for  police  and 
firefighters  would  supposedly  be  $27,000.- 
000  for  1975. 

However,  these  cost  estimates  are  for 
payroll  costs  only  and  do  not  take  into 
account  the  disruption  and  costs  result- 
ing from  changes  in  administrative  pol- 
icies and  procedures.  The  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  alone  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  cities  and  States.  New 
Federal  records  are  required  for  all  State 
and  city  employees — 11.4  million — thus 
duplicating,  superseding,  or  replacing 
State  and  local  law.  The  new  record- 
keeping requirements  for  Florida  alone 
have  been  estimated  by  Govemer  Askew 
at  $800,000.  New  Federal  personnel  proc- 
esses and  procedures  and  interpretations 
are  superimposed  on  existing  practices. 
This  fact  is  supported  by  Robert  E. 
Hampton,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  who  in  his  statement  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  testified : 
The  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  .  .  .  adds  a  new  set  of  complex  provisions 
to  the  already  existing  provisions  of  Title  V. 
It  creates  two  standards  governing  pay  and 
hours  of  work.  It  results  in  double  record 
keeping  and  double  work  at  an  extremely 
high  administrative  cost  producing  negligible 
benefits.  I  can  well  understand  from  this  one 
illustration  why  Federal  managers  feel  a 
heavy  impact  from  across-the-board  statu- 
tory and  other  procedures  that  limit  the  ex- 
ercise of  administrative  discretion  for  little 
reason. 

One  major  reason  for  additional  rec- 
ordkeeping costs  is  that  all  employees 
previously  paid  on  annual  or  monthly 
salaries  without  computation  of  their 
work  by  individual  hours  worked,  must 
now  have  their  work  recorded  again  on 
an  hourly  system,  a  transition  which 
often  requires  computer  programing. 

Certaui  sections  of  this  act  creating  . 
criminal  and  civil  action  to  enforce  com- 
pliance will  involve  governments  in  a 
great  deal  more  court  activity  as  over- 
lapping jmisdictions,  interpretations, 
and  rulings  are  clarified  in  court.  It  is 
estimated  that  already  one-third  of  re- 
ported cases  in  city  litigation  Involve  per- 
sonnel. Qovemor  Salmon  of  Vermont  has 
explained  what  this  implies  for  his  State: 
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For  Instanca  we  musi  hire  at 
contractual  basis  to  delend  the  St4te 
the  FLSA  lawsuits  which  can  be, 
Ing  brought  by  lndl\,-ld-ual  emplotees 
unions,  or  the  Department  of 
cannot  reasonably  estlnoate  what 
Ice  fees  might  be  although  ClOO  i 
attorneys  fees,  as  you  know.  Is 
moii  in  the  labor  relations  field. 
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A  more  accurate  estimate  of 
which  would  be  incurred  by 
local  governments  should  not 
strictly  to  payroll  casts  but  ? 
include  the  total  economic  impaj: 
legislation.  In  the  reply  brief 
by  the  National  League  of 
present  pending  court  case,  ini 
for  only  24  cities  and  10  States 
mated  at  $57  million. 

Nationwide,  for  fire  prolectioii 
alone  the  cost  might  easily  rea 
000,000.  For  example,  for  the 
den,   Utah,   to  comply  with 
overtime   provisions   for   fire 
would  necessitate  a  30- percent 
in  personnel,  which  would  cost 
mated  $385,000  anr.uallv.  This 
represents  nearly  40  percent  of 
of  Ogden's  revenue  sharing  r< 
price  Salt  Lake  City  will  have 
its  fire  protection  .servitsa  ic? 
at  $3,000,000. 

The  total  figure,  compiled 
experts  of  various  States 
the  billions  of  dollars.  These 
are   further   supported   by   Mr 
Byrley.   executive   dii-ector   of 
tional  Governors  Conference, 
fied:      ^ 

Yes,  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
ftccurat*  statement,  that  It  Is  Koinj 
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Of  course,  it  does  not  take 
expert  to  see  that  local  and 
agers  will  have  essentially  two 
tives  to  follow  in  order  to  mee 
creased  costs  which  would  rest 
the  adoption  of  the  provision; 
FLSA.  Essentially,  Uie  choices 
twofold:    First,   local   authorities 
increase  heavilj-  Uie  property 
den,  or  second,  they  could 
level  of  services  provided  by 
employees  and/or  equipment. 

Those  charged  and  elected  for 
pose  of  providing  these  service; 
ably   fear   that  Congress,   by 
budget  costs  but  not  providing 
enue  to  pay  the  costs,  will  des 
fiscal    integrity    of    their    gov 
Since  State   and  local  tax, 
budget  laws  have  no  power  to 
the    Secretary    of    Labor,    the 
courts,  or  the  U.S.  Congress, 
ernments  can  no  longer  guaran 
repayment.  And,  as  I  have  polnjted 
these  increases  in  cost  cannot 
on  to  the  "consumer"  as  is  done 
vate  enterprise.  The  "consimier" 
services  is  the  taxpayer  who  haj 
the  debt  and  taxing  powers  of 
government. 

Furthermore,  it  can  be  plainl:^ 
that  State  and  local  governments 
provided  fairly  for  the  wages 
of  employees  in  their  govemmeit 
ations.  In  fact,  the  House  repor ; 
act  quotes  a  1970  Department 
report  which  states: 

Wa£«   levels   for  State   and   local 
n^iu  caiployee:i  not  covered  by 
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Oil   the   average,   substantially  higher  than 
workers  already  covered. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  evi- 
d«ice  tliat  these  governments  are  acting 
u-respoasibly  m  setting  wage  and  salary 
rates. 

VNEMPU^YMENT    AND    lilPACT    ON    THK    POOK 

Finally,  the  extension  of  this  legis- 
lation to  State*  and  local  public  sector 
employee.^  would  a.ssuredly  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  poor — that  .segment  of  the 
labor  market  with  the  fewest  skills.  It 
will  likely  be  the  poor  who  lose  their 
job.s  becaa<!e  of  the  increased  cost  to 
the  cities  and  it  will  be  the  poor  and 
the  unskilled  who  find  the  doors  closed 
at  the  entr5-  level.  Milton  Freedman, 
m  his  srticle  "Legislating  Unemploy- 
ment." published  in  Newsweek.  July  23, 
1972.  asked  p  very  relevant  question: 
Consresr,  is  at  jt  a^'aln.  Once  mere  It  i,s  in 
the  process  of  legislating^  \memploy- 
ment.  ...  It  l.«:  a  mystery  why  anyone 
would  suppose  that  a  person  i.s  better  oC 
unemployed  at  -$2  an  hour  than  voluntarily 
pmploycd  at  $1 .60. 

Additionally,  the  sei-vice^  that  would 
iirobably  first  be  rut  would  be  those  that 
serve  the  inner  city  and  benefit  the 
poor  such  as  day  care  centers,  health 
.services,   and   trash   collection. 

loss    OF    STATP    .\ND    MttNtCIPAI.    HOME    RULE 

Tlie  1974  aniendm3nts  remove  local 
•ballot  box  control"  from  the  hands  of 
the  voters  of  eacli  State.  18,000  cities, 
and  3,000  counties.  Prior  to  the  FLSA, 
these  same  voters  determined  the  limi- 
tations on  their  budget  either  directly, 
indirectli',  or  througli  the  representa- 
tives they  elected. 

However,  a  nonelected  ofiBcial  will 
now  control  approximately  85  percent 
of  city  budgets.  The  electorate  of  these 
States  and  municipalities  liave  never 
indicated  that  they  prefened  that  their 
voting  privilege  over  local  matters  be 
diminished  and  ti-ansferred  to  a  non- 
elected  oflBcial  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Ttiis  aspect  of  tlie  1974  amendents" 
destroys  a  concept  fimdamental  to  our 
democratic  system,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reexamine  carefully  this 
congressional  usurpation  and  abridge- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  the  citizens  of 
States  £md  municipalities  to  govern 
Uiemselves. 

ITiis  bill,  of  course,  is  not  the  first 
or  the  only  attempt  at  establishing  Fed- 
eral standai"ds  for  municipal  govei^n- 
ments.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a 
trend  to  subject  municipal  matters  to 
a  much  greater  Federal  Government 
scrutiny  than  ever  befoie. 

Local  governments  are  friistrated  by 
lack  of  comprehension  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  problems  actually 
facing  local  government.  I  do  not  claim. 
and  have  never  claimed,  that  Federal 
legislators  and  bureaucrats  are  not 
well-intentioned  people,  or  that  they 
are  trying  to  destroy  local  government, 
or  that  they  are  bent  on  making  condi- 
tions as  unpleasant  as  they  can.  Rather, 
I  argue  that  they  are  inexperienced  in 
local  government,  and  so  far  removed 
physically  from  the  problems  they  seek 
to  solve  that  they  cannot  help  but  pro- 
duce results  which  are  worse  than  the 
original  problems. 


One  of  tlie  prime  examples  of  the  lack 
of  understanding  is  the  passion  found 
in  the  Congress  for  enacting  legislation 
which  overrides  or  supersedes  State  and 
local  laws.  Home  rule  has  been  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  American  system  of 
government  because  local  governments 
are  closest  to  the  people  and  respond 
directly  and  best  to  their  needs.  The 
greater  the  exercise  of  government 
power  by  seneral  purpose  local  govern- 
ment, the  better. 

The  extension  of  the  FLSA  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  number  of  Federal  acts  to 
regulate,  control,  and  impose  uniform 
standards  on  State  and  municipal  gov- 
eraments.  Now  is  the  time  to  repeal  this 
preemption  of  local  decisionmaking.  In- 
.stead  ol  preempting  local  decisionmak- 
ing. •  the*  Federal  Government  should 
make  ciiorts  to  strengthen  local  govern- 
ment. 

Strengthened  municipal  govemmente 
•  an  then  more  directly  respond  to  the 
c'esires  of  the  citizens  they  serve.  And 
the  citizens,  in  turn  ■will  come  to  rely 
more  and  become  more  personally  in- 
volved in  their  local  governments.  Amer- 
icans want  a  greater  voice  in  govern- 
ment, not  a  lesser  voice. 

Mr.  James  B.  Croy,  research  Jissociate 
lor  the  Oklahoma  Legislative  Council,  in 
his  article  entitled  "The  Supersession  of 
Sovereignty"  succinctly  states: 

Government.^l  power  is  awesome  In  its 
potential  for  totality,  and  it  needs  to  be 
exercised  with  great  restraint.  The  federal 
government  should  act  to  supersede  the 
State.s  right  to  govern  only  when  the  neces- 
sity for  such  action  is  truly  compelling.  To 
take  action  under  other  circumstances  would 
be  a  perversion  of  the  concept  of  a  federal 
system. 

Certainly  this  Ls  not  one  of  those  com- 
pelling circumstances  which  i"equires  a 
Federal  solution. 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  our  Founding 
Fathers  intended  our  Nation  to  consist 
of  homogenous  State  and  city  govern- 
ments, its  employees  woricing  in  identical 
fashions  for  Identical  salau-ies  and  iden- 
tical terms.  Rather,  variation  and  local 
expertise  is  a  more  plausible  and  prac- 
tical answer  Ui  any  of  the  separate 
various  types  of  problems  or  separate 
functions  that  State  and  local  govei-n- 
raents  daily  encounter. 

Large  and  rigid  uniform  nationwide 
rules  will  only  cause  vast  new  costs  by 
eradicating  these  unique  and  efficient 
arrangements. 

We  need  to  begin  to  realize  that  Fed- 
eral solutions  are  not  alwaiys  the  best 
ones;  that  sometimes  variance  among 
the  States  is  desirable  and  indeed  essen- 
tial if  restrictive  regulation  and  guide- 
lines are  to  be  avoided.  The  Federal  na- 
ture of  this  republic  provides  us  with 
an  opportimity  for  social  experimenta- 
tion. One  State  can  try  something,  and 
If  it  works,  others  can  adopt  it. 

To  stay  experimentation  In  things  social 
and  economic  Is  a  grave  responsibility.  De- 
nial of  the  right  to  experiment  may  be 
fraught  with  serious  consequences  to  the 
Nation.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  Incidents  of 
the  federal  system  that  a  single  courageous 
State  ntay,  IX  its  citlzeivs  choose,  serve  as  a 
laboratory,  and  try  novel  social  and  ecoy^ 
nomlo  experiments  without  risk  to  the  resj 
of  the  country  (285  U.S.  2«2.  311,  dlsser 
ing  opinion) 
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We  face  in  this  Nation  challenfres  of 
incredible  complexity,  challenges  which 
',vill  tax  the  best  efforts  of  all  men  of 
','ood  will  to  meet.  As  Federal  legislators 
ve  must  be  aware  not  only  of  the  fact 
that  local  mayors,  city  coimcilors.  county 
commissioners,  aldermen,  and  governors 
are  men  of  good  will,  but  aLso  that  they 
ai^i  very  competent  people.  I  am  not  say- 
mc  that  they  are  equipped  to  come  to 
Washington  and  run  the  Department  of 
L.Tbor.  But  they  car.  run  their  local 
.schools.  Are  and  police  departments  and 
tlieir  municipal  services.  And  they  can 
do  that  a  whole  lot  belter  than  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Congress  can. 

tFf'ECT    ON    PUBLIC    SECTOR    COMPULSORY 
COLLECTIVE     BARGAIN  INO 

This  statute,  if  left  on  the  books  in  its 
present  form,  will  undoubtedly  be  con- 
;^iderpd  by  many  as  an  anticipatory  vali- 
dation of  proposals  now  before  Congress 
to  mandate  collective  bargaining  at  all 
levels  of  government.  The  impo-sition  of 
the  FLSA  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  only  serve  to  a'lve  encourage- 
ment to  backers  of  this  legislation  and 
will  perhaps  cause  State  officials  to  act 
prematurely,  knowing  "that  their  turn 
is  coming  soon." 

Legislation  which  would,  by  Federal 
statute,  compel  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  bargain  with  labor  unions, 
is  seriously  defective  and  severely  dam- 
aging to  the  public  interest  and  abihty  of 
govei-nment  to  function.  Once  again  tiiis 
is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  private  sector 
Industrial  model  to  the  public  sector 
where  it  is  not  appropriate.  I  will  not  at 
this  time  reiterate  the  very  distinctions 
between  collective  bargaining  in  the 
public  sector  and  collective  bargaining  in 
the  private  sector,  nor  will  I  at  this  time 
pouit  to  the  public  sentunent  which 
overwhelmingly  opposes  compulsory 
unionism  in  government. 

However.  I  will  explain  what  compul- 
sory unionism  and  binding  arbitration 
mean  to  a  State  official  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  governing.  That  official 
is  responsible  for  spending  the  revenue. 
However,  a  third  party  arbiter  who  has 
not  been  elected  by  the  people  or  by 
their  representatives  could  decide  on  a 
wage  rate  that  the  official  does  not  have 
the  tax  money  to  cover.  And,  as  with 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  what 
would  result  is  a  situation  where  indi- 
rectly someone  who  is  never  account- 
able to  the  local  voters  sets  a  tax  level 
and  in  essence  supersedes  the  elected 
public  official's  authority  to  do  so. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  North 
Carolina,  which  declared  contracts  be- 
tween governments  and  unions  void,  ad- 
dressed the  issue  well  in  declaring: 

To  the  extent  that  public  employees  gain 
power  through  recognition  and  collective 
bargaining,  other  interest  groups  with  the 
right  to  a  voice  in  running  the  government 
may  be  left  out  of  vital  political  decisions. 
Til  us,  the  granting  of  collective  bargaining 
rights  to  public  employees  Involves  Import- 
ant matters  fundamental  to  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  The  setting  of  goals  and 
making  of  policy  decisions  are  rights  inuring 
to  each  citizen.  All  citizens  have  the  right  to 
associate  In  groups  to  advocate  their  spe- 
cial interests  to  the  government.  It  is  some- 
thing entirely  different  to  grant  any  one  in- 


terest  group   special   status  and   access   tc 
the  decision-making  process. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  a  destructive  philosophy  that  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  elected 
officials  do  not  act  in  the  be.st  interest  of 
their  constituency  and  even  In  the  best 
Interest  of  those  who  work  for  their 
local  governments.  And  }  am  certain 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  find  it 
ditiicult  to  understand  why  Members 
of  Congiess  feel  they  are  in  a  Ijetter  po- 
sition to  produce  a  sound  personnel 
managem;.nt  system  which  meets  tlie 
varied  needs  of  their  local  communities 
than  tlieir  local  counterparts. 

This  injustice  to  tiie  American  people 
and  potential  impact  of  the  amend- 
ments of  1974  on  the  funcrioniiog  of 
State  and  municipal  govenmients  i.s 
^tl5P,gering.  The  few  things  tliis  legisla- 
tion cures  are  extraordinarily  minute  in 
comparison  to  the  havoc  that  will  be 
c;.used.  The  need  for  this  legislation  can- 
not be  construed  as  sufficiently  com- 
pelling to  justify  Federal  regulation  of 
tlie  persoiinel  practices  of  approximately 
80,000  local  jurisdictions  of  government, 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues 
take  this  opportunity  to  return  to  local 
government  the  capacity  to  govern. 


ByMr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2199.  A  bill  to  amend  title  42,  U.S. 
Code,  section  503(ai  '3) .  Referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
right  to  "due  process  of  law"  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  important  rights  which 
our  citizens  enjoy.  It  is  enshrined  In  our 
Constitution — in  the  fifth  and  the  14th 
amendments.  The  protections  which  it 
represents  are  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
the  functioning  of  a  democracy. 

What  is  meant  by  "due  process"?  In 
the  simplest  terms,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  right  of  every  American,  when  faced 
with  a  governmental  decision  which 
might  affect  him,  to  have  notice  of  the 
proijosed  governmental  action  and  an 
opportunity  to  bs  heard  before  the  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

The  notice  may  take  a  variety  of 
forms — written  or  oral,  personal  or  by 
publication — depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances. So  too,  the  right  to  be  heard 
may  Inclde  a  variety  of  rights — an  oral 
hearing,  a  WTltten  hearing,  the  right  to 
confront  witnesses,  the  right  to  cross- 
examine,  the  right  to  counsel,  .or  the 
right  to  a  written  decision — depending 
upon  the  circumstances. 

These  rights  seem  easily  provided. 
They  are  simple  enough  to  miderstand. 
They  are  elementary  to  our  notions  of 
fair  play. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  one  segment  of  our 
society  is  denied  these  basic  rights.  One 
group  of  individuals  does  not  have  the 
right  to  basic  "due  process"  before  im- 
portant governmental  action  is  taken 
which  has  a  profound  effect  upon  their 
well-being. 

Individuals  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  do  not  have  the 
right  to  notice  and  a  hearing — to  basic 
"due  process" — before  their  benefits  are 
discontinued. 

Congress  has  provided  a  right  to  a  pre- 
termination  hearing  in  tlie  context  of 


other  government  benefits.  In  many 
cases,  administrative  agencies  and  de- 
partments have  provided  that  right  by 
regulation.  Unfortunately,  the  right  to 
a  pretermlnation  hearing  has  never  been 
congressionally  or  administratively  man- 
dated for  unemployment  compensation 
recipients. 

In  recent  years,  when  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  have  failed  to  act. 
the  courts  have,  under  the  auspices  oi" 
the  Constitution,  stepped  in.  In  the  land- 
mark cc.ce  of  Goldberg  v.  KeWi.  397  U.S. 
254.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  an 
AFDC  reripient  had  a  constitutional 
light  to  "an  evidentiary  heaiing  before 
the  tennination  of  benefits."  Faced  witli 
many  of  the  arguments  which  might  be 
advanced  in  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation context,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cluded that  "only  a  pretermlnation  evi- 
dentiary hearing  piovides  the  recipient 
with  procedural  due  process." 

Several  cases  have  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  recent  years  asserting  the 
right  to  a  pretermlnation  hearing  for 
unemployment  compensation  recipients. 
The  Court  lias  been  confronted  with  the 
issue  in  Torres  v.  New  York  State  Dept. 
of  Labor,  405  U.S.  949:  Indiana  Employ- 
ment Security  Division  v.  Burney,  409 
U.S.  540;  Fusari  v.  Steinberg,  —  U.S. 
— ;  and  Cron'<  v.  California  Department 
of  Hujnan  Resources  Developinent .  — 
U.S.  — .  Unfortunately,  because  of  prob- 
lems ^th  the  legal  concepts  of  mootness. 
standing,  and  justiciable  controversy,  the 
Court  has  never  reached  a  decision  on  the 
issue. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  act  to  redress 
this  inequity.  Surely,  there  is  no  more  ap- 
propriate time  than  the  present.  With 
more  tlian  8  million  workers  without  jobs, 
and  many  of  these  receiving  benefits  un- 
der the  Federal-State  unemplorment 
compensation  system,  the  right  to  un- 
employment due  process  is  a  pressing 
reality  for  millions  of  American  citizens. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the 
basic  fairness  of,  at  the  vei-y  least,  pro- 
viding the  unemployment  compensation 
recipient  with  a  chance  to  defend  him- 
self before  his  only  means  of  support  is 
terminated?  It  strikes  me  as  uncontro- 
versial  to  give  the  worker  and  the  work- 
er's family  notice  of  proposed  termina- 
tion and  the  chance  to  be  heard. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  I  would  contend 
that  it  is  in  the  Government's  best  inter- 
est to  provide  basic  due  process  rights. 
The  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  serve  two  broad  pur- 
poses. First,  benefits  help  the  worker  and 
the  worker's  family  over  a  crisis  period, 
when  the  family  has  no  income  because 
of  the  loss  of  a  job. 

Second,  the  benefits  maintain  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  to  help  the  en- 
tire economy  weather  a  period  of  stress. 

Thus,  termination  of  aid  pending  a 
resolution  of  a  controversy  over  eligibil- 
ity may  deprive  an  eligible  recipient  of 
the  means  of  survival  as  well  as  frustrate 
general  economic  recovery. 

In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Goldberg  against  Kelly,  dealing  with  the 
right  to  a  pretermlnation  hearing  In  the 
welfare  context: 

P\iblic  assistance,  then,  is  not  mere  charity, 
but  a  mearis  to  ••promote  the  general  welfare. 
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and  secure  th«  Blessings  of  Lib^ty 
selves  and  our  Posterity."  The 
mental  Interests  that  counsel 
cf  welfare,  counsel  as  well  Its  u 
provision  to  those  eligible  to 
termination  erldentlary  hearln§^ 
pensable  to  that  end. 
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Uiifortuiiately,  present  acli 
j>rojedures  are  inadequate  to 
eligible   recipients — those 
tended  to  receive  benefits — > 
rc:eive  benefits  during  their 
period. 

National   figures   reflecting 
formance  of  the  unemployment 
sation   system   between   1969 
show  that  28.1  percent  of 
termination  decisions  are  rev 
a  hearing.  This  means  that 
workers,  who  are  eligible  to  n 
fits,  are  denied  them  for  vai-j' 
of  time  due  to  inadequate 
procedures. 

Some  workers.  In  fact,  are 
of  grossly  unreasonable  period 
ful  termination.  National 
that  47.6  percent  of  the  hea 
are  rendered  more  than  45 
termination. 

Some  would  argue,  much 
fendants    argued    in,  Goldberg 
Kelly,  that  limited  ^scal  anc 
trative  resources  codnsel 
termination  hearing. 

Due  process  requirements 
employment  compensation 
undoubtedly  entail  some  adde(  I 
these  costs  can  be  minimized , 
preme   Court's   re.sponse   to 
ment  is  instructive: 
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Much  of  the  drain  on  fiscal  . 
,  Istratlve  resources  cai.  be  reduced 
Ing  procedures  for  prompt  pre-i 
hearings  and  by  skillful  use  of  pe 
facilities.  . . .  Thus,  the  Interest  of  _ 
recipient  in  uninterrupted  recetf  t 
assistance,  coupled  with  the  ~ 

that  his  payments  not  be  err 

nated,  clearly  outweighs  the  Stat  s 
Ing  concern  to  prevent  any  inci  t 
fiscal  and  administrative  burdei:  s 

Moreover,  frequently  voiced  fea:  s  Uiat 
due  process  rights  will  engender  a  diti 
matic  increase  in  i-equests  for  hearings 
seem  unfounded.  A  judicial  order  re- 
quiring pretermination  hearin  js  for  un- 
employment compensation  reci  pients  was 
in  effect  in  Indiana  from  Oc  ober  1971 
to  February  1973.  Comparing  he  period 
from  January  to  March  1971  with  the 
period  from  January  to  Ms  rch  1972, 
there  was  actually  an  8  percer  t  decrease 
in  the  requests  for  hearings. 

Similarly,  the  fear  that  payr  lents  dur- 
ing this  pretermination  p€rl(d  will  be 
lost  forever  due  to  tlie  supi>osed  dif 
ficulty  of  recoupment  appears  ground 
less.  Figures  developed  during  litigation 
reveal  that  in  California,  for  example, 
65  percent  of  all  unemployn  ent  com- 
I^cnsatlon  overpayments  are  recouped 
rnd,  in  Indiana,  72  percent  return  to  the 
treasui-y. 

The  case  for  preterminatio  i  hearing 
seems,  Mr.  President,  a  comDcUtng  one. 

.4.nd,  the  form  which  this  hearing 
might  take  will  impose  minimi  il  burdens 
on  the  States.  By  the  leglslatio  1 1  am  In- 
troducing today,  aU  that  will  he  required 
is  "prior  written  notice,  a  n  eaningf ul 
opportunity  to  obtain  repn  mentation 
and  gather  evidence,  an  opportunity  to 
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present  evidence  orally  and  to  confront 
and  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  a  writ- 
ten decision,  based  solely  upon  evidence 
adduced  at  the  hearing,  rendered  by 
an  impartial  decision  maker,  whose  sole 
function  is  to  determine  disputed  eligi- 
bility questions  and  who  has  conducted 
Uie  hearing.' 

By  specific  language  in  the  bUl,  the 
State  need  not  provide  a  hearing  unless 
the  recipient  requests  one.  And,  a  recip- 
ient would  not  be  permitted  to  receive 
benefits  beyond  his  maximum  period  of 
entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  We  cannot,  we  must  not,  deny 
the  unemployment  compensation  recip- 
ient the  elenientai-y  rights  of  due  proc- 
ess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

S.  2199 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Title  42, 
U.S.  Code,  Section  503(a)(3)  Is  amended  to 
read   as  follows : 

"(3)  (A)  Opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing, 
before  an  Impartial  tribunal,  for  all  Indi- 
viduals whose  claims  for  xmemployment 
compensation  are  denied;  and  (B)  con- 
tinued payments  of  regularly  scheduled  un- 
employment compensation  to  each  individ- 
ual who  has  begun  receiving  compensation 
unless  and  until  that  Individual  has  first 
been  determined  to  be  Ineligible  for  a  pay- 
ment or  payments,  by  reason  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  a  valid  condition  for  the  con- 
tinued payment  of  compensation  imposed 
by  State  law,  under  a  hearing  procedure  af- 
fording that  individual  prior  written  notice, 
a  meaningful  opportunity  to  obtain  repre- 
sentation and  gather  evidence,  an  opportu- 
nity to  piesent  evidence  orally  and  to  con- 
front and  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  a 
written  decision,  based  solely  upon  evidence 
adduced  at  the  hearing,  rendered  by  an  im- 
partial decision  maker,  whose  sole  function 
Is  to  determine  disputed  eligibility  questlous 
and  who  has  conducted  the  hearing;  pro- 
vided, that  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
require:  (11  the  prior  evidentiary  hearing 
specified  above  as  the  condition  of  a  ces- 
sation of  the  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  if  the  individual  In  question, 
after  having  been  advised  in  writing  that 
be  is  ineligible  for  a  payment  or  payments, 
and  of  his  right  to  a  hearing,  voluntarily 
agree  in  writing  to  accept  the  administra- 
tive determination;  (11)  a  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  an  Individual  who  has  ex- 
hausted his  maximum  entitlement  under 
the  State's  compensation  schedule  (com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  weeks  of  employment 
or  wages  earned  or  any  cumbluation  there- 
of). 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fanwih)   (by  request) : 

S.  2201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  oaths  and  affirmations 
and  fcr  the  Issuance  of  subpenas  in  In- 
vestigations, hearlpps  and  proceedings  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  oaths  and  afarmations 
and  for  the  issuance  of  subpenas  In  In- 


vestigations, hearings,  and  proceedings 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  Op  The  Secbetart, 
Washington,  DC,  June  12,  1975. 

Hon.  NliSON  A.  R0CK£fXIX£B, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bin  "To  provide  for  the  administration 
of  oaths  and  aflarmaLlons  and  for  the  issu- 
ance of  subpoenas  in  investigations,  hear- 
ings, and  proceedings  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  consideration, 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  delegate,  the 
pov.'er  to  administer  oaths  and  to  issue  sub- 
poenas for  witnesses  and  for  discovery  pur- 
poses, including  subpoenas  dtices  teewn.  The 
subpoenas  would  run  to  the  Government,  to 
private  parties  who  are  non  litigants,  as  well 
as  to  parties  in  administrative  proceedings. 
The  proposal  is  similar  to  provisions  grant- 
ing the  subpoena  power  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  bill  would  apply  to  any  Investigation, 
hearing  or  proceeding  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  any  discovery 
or  investigation  In  regard  to  such  hearing  or 
proceeding.  The  provision  would  be  applica- 
ble anywhere  withhi  the  tJnlted  States. 

By  an  amendment  Lssued  July  15,  1968,  33 
FJl.  10394  (July  20,  1968),  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior  amended  §  1350.0-7  of  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Department  governing  sub- 
poenas in  public  land  hearings  to  provide  for 
subpoenas  duces  tecum  and  subpoenas  to 
compel  witnesses  to  testify  at  prehearings 
depositions  for  discovery  piirpcses.  The  Con- 
bervatlon  and  Natural  Resources  Suboommit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, ncuse  of  Representatives,  subse- 
quently questioned  the  statutory  authority 
of  the  Department  to  issue  discovery  sub- 
poenas and  subpoen.is  duces  tecum,  and  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of-  Its 
position.  A  review  of  the  Department's  statu- 
tory autliorlzaiioti  led  to  the  conclusion  thai 
our  autborlty-  to  adopt  subpoemts  duces 
tecum  and  discovery  subpceaa  powers  by  reg- 
tUatlcn  was  deficient.  The  Honorable  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  Chairman  of  the  Conservation  and 
Natiiral  Reso\>rces  Subcommittee,  was  so  in- 
formed on  January  14, 1970. 

WlLh  respect  to  the  need  for  such  authrr- 
Ity,  Judge  Alexander  Holtzotf  has  stated: 

"Broad  and  liberal  discovery  has  completely 
revolutionized  litigation  in  the  Federal 
courts.  As  a  result  of  the  wide  use  of  these 
remedies,  most  lawyers  come  Into  court  for 
the  trial  thoroughly  familiar  not  only  with 
their  own  case,  but  also  with  the  case  of  the 
adverse  party.  Surprise  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Counsel  frequently  start  the 
trial  armed  with  depositions  that  either  elim- 
inate a  great  deal  of  controvwslal  matter,  or 
else  with  evidence  In  such  shape  «iat  It  can 
be  Introduced  much  more  promptly  and  ef- 
ficaciously than  otherwise  might  have  been 
the  case.  .  .  .  The  important  consideration  is 
that  all  of  these  innovations  tend  to  bring 
about  a  just  decision  on  the  merits."  ("A 
Judge  Looks  at  the  Rules."  1966  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  page  9.) 

Rules  of  clvU  procedure  in  SUte  and  Fed- 
er.-'.!  Judicial  systems  have  permitted  pretrial 
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discovery  for  many  years.  These  rules  allow 
not  only  pretrial  subpoena  powers  for  depo- 
sitions and  production  of  doctiments  and 
tangibles;  also  Included  are  provisions  for 
written  Interrogatories  and  requests  for  ad- 
ml.-siou.  Trial  by  surprise  hn-s  long  been 
abandoned.  Due  to  the  lack  of  subpoena  pow- 
er, the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  siill  in 
ul'.t  position  of  the  litigant  prior  to  the  adop- 
!l.-:n  of  reformed  rules  of  civil  procedure.  The 
<r;viUe  liMj/ani,  hovcver,  may  avail  himself 
o-  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
.■J52I  to  0i:taln.  prior  to  hearing,  v.'lth  few 
o\ceptioii5,  any  paper.?  fr.ia  lOc  Government 
that  would  be  available  under  the  Federal 
aule;^  of  Civil  Procedure  in  a  civil  HCiion.  It  is 
pr.ti'iiU:-  unfair  to  tiejiy  the  Govi;niment  the 
san.i   opprrtunliy  In  presenting  It-;  case. 

We  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
proposal  would  be  cf  great  benefit,  not  only 
to  This  Department,  but  to  the  private  party 
a;i  well.  It  would  also  enable  private  parties 
to  obtam  from  third  parties  evidence  which 
co'.ild  not  be  reached  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

On  June  2  and  3.  1970.  nt  Us  Fourth 
Plenary  Session,  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  adopted  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  concerning  discovery  In 
administrative  adjudicatory  proceedings: 

6.  Production  of  Documents  and  Tangible 
Things 

(a)  From  Non-Parties 

A  party  to  the  proceeding  should  be  able  to 
obtain  la  accordance  with  agency  rules  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum  requiring  a  non-party 
to  produce  relevant  designated  documents 
and  tangible  things,  not  privileged,  at  a  pre- 
hearing conference,  at  the  talcing  of  the  non- 
party's deposition,  or  at  any  other  specific 
time  and  place  designated  by  the  issuing 
oiUcer. 

(b)  Fro»i  Parties 

A  party  to  the  proceeding  should  be  able 
to  apply  to  the  presiding  officer  for  an  order 
requiring  any  other  party  to  produce  and 
to  make  available  for  Inspection,  copying  or 
photographing,  at  a  prehearing  conference 
or  other  specific  time  and  place,  any  desig- 
nated documents  and  tangible  things,  not 
privileged,  which  constitute  or  contain  rele- 
vant evidence.  The  party  seeking  production 
should  ser\'e  copies  of  the  application  on  the 
other  party  or  parties  to  the  proceeding,  who 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  notify  the 
presiding  officer  of  any  objections.  The  pre- 
siding officer  should  order  the  production  of 
such  designated  documents  and  tangible 
things  unless  he  finds  that  there  is  not  good 
cause  for  doing  so. 

(c)  From  the  Agency 
For  the  purposes  of  | recommendation  6J, 

the  agency  conducting  the  proceeding  should 
be  considered  a  party  to  the  proceeding 
whether  or  not  the  agency  staff  participates 
as  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 

*  •  •  »  • 

9.  Subpoenas 

The  presiding  officer  should  have  the  power 
to  issue  subpoenas/  ad  testificandum  and 
duces  tecum  at  anynhne  during  the  course 
of  the  proceeding.  Agencies  affected  by  the 
Recommendations  that  do  not  have  the  stat- 
utory authority  to  issue  subpoenas  should 
seek  to  obtain  any  necessary  authority  from 
the  Congress. 

At  their  1970  Convention,  the  Amerlcaii 
B':r  Association  resolved  that  authority  be 
given  ".  .  .  to  all  agencies  to  moke  generally 
available  .subpoenas  In  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings .  .  ."  The  enclosed  draft  bill  follows  the 
recor.imendations  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference and  the  ABA.  It  Is  almost  universally 
recognized  today  that  the  broad  subpoena 
and  discovery  powers  produce  more  thorough 
and  equitable  hearings  by  eliminating  sur- 
prise, narrowing  issues,  encouraging  seltle- 
mentsrand  saving  time  and  money. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
hcl"lsed  that  there   Is  no  objection  to  the 
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presentation   of   this  draft   bill   from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rayston  C.  Hcohes, 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Ml-.  HARTKE  <for  himself,  Mr. 
Gravel,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  2303.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  be  em- 
bossed to  indicate  the  denomination 
thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BRAILLE    MONEY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  long  and  hard  for  tlie  rights  of 
tiie  blind  and  for  their  increased  social, 
political,  and  economic  opportunities  in 
tlie  United  States. 

Today  I  wish  to  introduce  another  pro- 
posal to  further  their  cause.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  provide  for  the  embossment 
of  the  paper  currency  of  the  United 
States  to  indicate  the  denomination  of 
such  paper  money. 

Such  paper  money  has  often  been 
called  Braille  money  in  that  our  blind 
friends  will  be  enabled  by  such  action  to 
feel  the  denomination  of  their  paper 
currency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2203  /■ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
numerical  value  appearing  in  the  four  corners 
on  the  face  of  all  paper  money  of  the  tTnlted 
States  which  Is  printed  after  January  1,  1976, 
shall  be  embossed  indicating  the  denomina- 
tion thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for 
such  purposes  he  may  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  determines  appropriate. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
5,  the  Federal  Government  In  the  Sim- 
Khinc  Act. 

S.    80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  80,  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  estate  tax  law  from  op- 
erating to  encourage  or  to  require  the 
destruction  of  open  lands  and  historic 
places,  by  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  real 
property  which  is  farmland,  v.oodland,  or 
open  land  and  forms  part  of  an  estate 
may  be  valued,  for  estate  tax  purposes, 
at  its  value  as  farmland,  woodland,  or 
open  land — rather  than  at  its  fair 
market  value, — and  to  provide  that  real 
property  which  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  purposes  at  its 
value  for  its  existing  use,  and  to  provide 
for  the  revocation  of  such  lower  valua- 
tion   and    recapture    of    impaid    taxes 


with   interest   In   appropriate   circum- 
stances. 

B.  •■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
89,  a  bill  to  provide  tliat  income  from 
entertainment  activities  held  in  conjunc- 
tion Rith  a  pubhc  fair  conducted  by  an 
organization  described  in  section  501fc), 
3  and  (5)  shall  not  be  unrelated  trade  or 
business  income  and  shall  not  affect  the 
tax  exemption  of  the  oi-ganizatlon. 

S.    93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Maikus,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kackell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  93,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  a  married  individual 
who  files  a  separate  return  shall  be  taxed 
on  his  or  her  earned  income  at  the  same 
rata  as  an  urmarried  individual. 

5.   897 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  997,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  to  require  tiie  disclosure  by  retail 
distributors  of  retail  unit  prices  of 
consumer  commodities,  and  for  other 
pmposes. 

S.    888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was^,A4ded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  988,  the 
National  Biomedical  Heart,  Lung,  Blood 
Ves.sel,  and  Research  Training  Act  of 
1975. 

S.    1432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye;  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1432,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  certain  veterans  who  were 
prisoners  of  war  be  deemed  to  have  a 
service-connected  disability  of  50  percent 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  tlie 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
and  the  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1466,  the  National  Disease  Control  and 
Consumer  Health  Education  and  Promo- 
tion Act  of  1975. 

S.  1«7D 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmibe  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1479,  a 
bill  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of 
labor  in  the  building  and"  construction 
industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers. 

S.  1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  tlie 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  16C4,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi- 
.soniug  Prevention  Act. 

S.  180G 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chctich,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles'*  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr, 
Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Stoke)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  suid  the  Senator 
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from    Alabama    (Mr.    Spabiui4n 

added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1906 

amend  title  XVni  of  the  Socia 

Act  to  requ^e  the  continued 

of   the  nulling  salary  cost  differential 

which  is  presently  allowed  in  qetermln 

ing    the   reasonable   cost    of 

nmsing  care  for  purposes  of  r^mburse- 

ment  to  providers  under  .the 

pi-ogram. 

s.  zona 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  M 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PjtoxMiR 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  dogs  by  th< 
ment  of  Defense  in  connection 
research,      testing,      develop 
evaluation  of  radioactive,  cheijiical 
biological  warfare  agents,  and  . 
the  Department  of  Defense  to 
and  use,  where  feasible,  altern 
animal  methods  of  experimentition. 

SENATE    RESOLUTIO!*    221 

At  his  own  request,  the  Sena 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  was 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution 
relating  to  international 
strengthening 
materials. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOI.tTTION    1 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bus 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ( 
PHREY) .  the  Senator  from  Wy. 
McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vei 
Stafford),  and  the  Senator  __. 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  wei'e  addetl 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolufion 
to  authorize  the  President  to 
nually  a  proclamation  designating 
week     in     November     which 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  'National 
Week.- 


(Mr 


froid 


tiie 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTiON    ! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark, 
tor  from  Montana  (Mr.  MoNOAiE 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
tion  105,  relating  to  strengthen    . 
eign  relations  of  the  United  Stat«  s 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  __ 
SION   OF   A   RESOLUTION 
PROVING    PROPOSED    DE 
OP  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
ING    TO    THE    COLUMBIA 
'     IRRIGATION      PROJECrr. 
INGTON 

(Referred  to  the  Committees 
proprlatlons,  Budget,  and  Interior 
Insular  Affairs,  jJiusuant  to  th 
of  January  30.  1975.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
Jackson)  submitted  the  followi 
lution : 

Senate  Resolution  226 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate 

proposed  deferral  of  budget  au ,, 

ferral  No.  D  76-13)  for  the  Secon< 
Siphon  and  Tunnel,  Coliimbia  Baslr 
tlon  Project,  Washington,  set  forth 
special  message  transmitted  by 
dent  to  the  Congress  on  July  1,  1971 
section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Act  of  1974. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presiden;,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  Senate  resolu  tlon  to 
disapprove  President  Ford's  def^ral  of 
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$1,030,000  previously  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  the  Second  Bacon  Siphon  and  Tun- 
nel in  the  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation 
project  in  Washington  State. 

Construction  of  the  Second  Bacon 
Siphon  and  Tunnel  is  critical  if  land  al- 
ready- under  cultivation  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  is  to  continue  having  suf- 
ficient water  and  if  any  of  the  nearly 
600,000  acres  cf  unirrigated  land  v-ithin 
the  project's  bouiidaiies  are  to  ever  re- 
ceive water. 

Year  after  yetx  over  the  past  droadc 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  ap- 
proved by  amendments  adding  funds  for 
the  siphon  and  tunnel  or  blocking  Presi- 
dential efforts  to  spend  tho.>e  funds  else- 
where. The  need  for  the  siphon  and 
tunnel  and  the  increased  fann  produc- 
tion it  would  make  possible  has  long 
since  been  demonstrated.  However,  that 
need  has  now  assumed  new'  urgency  in 
light  of  the  intense  worldwide  demand 
for  food  and  fiber  and  our  own  need  to 
increase  exports  to  balance  the  flow  of 
dollars  going  out  of  the  United  States 
to  buy  oil. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Washington 
congressional  delegation,  the  Governor, 
and  key  members  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture met  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  with 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  discuss  this  project. 

As  a  result  of  tJiat  meeting,  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  agreed  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  proposed  siphon  and  tunnel, 
and  together  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, OMB  has  since  undertaken  an 
analysis  of  the  project  to  be  completed 
in  September. 

The  President's  July  1  message  con- 
tinuing the  deferral  of  the  $1,030,000 
previously  appropriated  for  the  project 
emphasizes  that  the  deferral  is  intended 
only  to  permit  completion  of  the  analysis 
before  the  funds  are  relea.sed.  I  am  cer- 
tainly hopeful  that  completion  of  the 
analysis  in  September  will  be  followed 
immediately  by  a  formal  administration 
decision  to  proceed  on  the  project.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then,  of  course,  th? 
President,  himself,  can  withdraw  his  de- 
ferral and  move  ahead  on  the  project. 

However,  should  the  administration 
seek  in  September  to  further  delay  this 
project,  then  I  intend  to  press  ahead 
with  this  resolution  while  at  the  same 
time  urging  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  appropriate  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation the  maximum  amount  that  it 
can  effectively  use  for  the  Second  Bacon 
Siphon  and  Tunnel  during  fiscal  1976 
and  the  transition  period. 


Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  increase  the  antire- 
cessionary effectiveness  of  tlie  program 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT  OF   1975— S.   1281 

amendment  no.    026 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, and  Mr.  Stone)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  1281)  to  im- 
prove public  understanding  of  the  role 
of  depository  institutions  in  home  fi- 
nancing. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   887 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  STONE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  pro^josed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1281),  supra. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1975— S.   1587 

AMENDMENT    NO.    825 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Metcalf)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  1587)  to  amend  the 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS—S.   598 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    828    AND    81:9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  le.ss 
than  2  months  ago  the  Senate  spent 
several  days  debating  the  military  pro- 
curement authorisation  bill.  Although 
this  bill  covers  procurement  of  all  con- 
ventional weapons  in  this  counti-y's 
stockpile,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  continues  to 
hold  prime  responsibility  for  our  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  fiscal  year  1976.  ERDA 
has  requested  $873,515,000  for  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  Of  course,  this 
amount  does  not  include  fimding  for 
material  or  security.  Included  these 
items,  and  the  total  ERDA  request  for 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  well  over  $1 
billion. 

The  United  Sta.es  has  nearly  30.000 
nuclear  weapons  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world.  Recently,  a  great  deal  of 
concern  has  centered  on  the  threat  and 
stockpile  of  weapons  in  Europe.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  that  issue,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  concentrate  on  Europe  alone.  The 
United  States  maintains  approximately 
1,700  tactical  nuclear  weapons  on  land 
in  Asia,  Korea  and  the  Philippines.  Ad- 
ditional weapons  are  also  located  at  U.S. 
installations  in  Guam  and  Midway.  Most 
of  these  weapons  are  for  U.S.  fighter- 
bombers.  However,  botli  Army  and  Air 
Force  tactical  weapons  are  based  in 
Korea. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  the  "limited"  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  a  first-strike  basis. 
Part  of  that  concern  focuses  on  the 
potential  for  error  and/or  overreaction. 
Some  have  suggested  that  if  the  United 
States  had  adopted  the  limited  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  sooner,  these  weapons 
might  have  been  used  in  tiie  rescue  of 
the  Mayaguez  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
bodia— a  preposterous,  yet  horribly  real- 
istic possibility'. 
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The  secrecy  surrounding  nuclear 
weapons  has  made  it  nearly  impossible, 
even  for  most  of  the  Congress,  to  ob- 
tain even  the  most  basic  Information, 
such  as  how  many  weapons  exist,  where 
they  are  located,  and  how  they  would 
be  used.  Frankly,  I  tlilnk  it  is  a  sheer 
impossibility  to  make  fair  and  educated 
decisions  regai-dlng  the  U.S.  defense 
pohcy  without  this  infonnation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  submit- 
ting an  amendment  which  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  annually  re- 
lort  to  the  Con^i-ess  basic  infoimatiou 
about  our  nuclear  weapons.  The  report 
would  include  the  tctal  number  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  deployment  of  tliese 
weapons  by  area,  the  assignetl  mission 
fcr  each  area  of  deployed  weapon,  and 
the  identification  and  description  of  the 
safeguards  and  security  precautions  be- 
ing taken  with  respect  to  these  weapon.s. 
The  report  submitted  would  be  referred 
to  tJie  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees.  Since  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congre.«;s  is  required  to  make  im- 
portant decisions  on  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  defense,  the  amendment  would 
make  the  Secretary's  report  available  to 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  second  amend- 
ment which  requires  that  the  President 
take  action  to  remove  all  land-based 
strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
from  non-U.S.  territory  in  A^la  no  later 
than  the  first  day  cf  fiscal  y^ar  1977. 

I  believe  all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  need 
•  to  be  withdrawn  from  this  area  for  two 
reasons.  First,  Asia  is  particularly  vola- 
tile. The  storage  of  nuclear  v/eapons  on 
the  Asian  mainland  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  nuclear  sabotage.  A  stolen  and 
improperly  used  nuclear  weapon  could 
be  responsible  for  the  death  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people. 

Second,  I  am  convinced  that  our  nu- 
clear strength  would  not  suffer  in  the 
least  by  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  nuclear 
stockpiles  from  Asia.  But  this  amend- 
ment would  continue  to  allow  the  stor- 
age of  nuclear  weapons  on  U.S.  ships  on 
the  high  seas  or  at  U.S.  territorial  pos- 
sessions. At  these  installations,  the  op- 
poitunity  for  security  Is  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  chance  of  sabotage  slg- 
niflcanUy  reduced.  The  additional  few 
minutes  of  deployment  time  tliat  may  be 
required  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  should 
it  ever  come  to  that,  should  not  be  used 
as  a  rationale  for  keeping  the  weapoas 
on  non-U.S.  soil. 

For  tliese  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve these  two  amendments  should  be 
adopted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  two  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
rrents  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  828 
Ai  ihe  end  of  Uie  bUl  add  Uie  following; 
IITLE   V— REPORT   ON    STRATEGIC    AND 
TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
SEC.   601.    (a)    The   Secretary  of   Defense 
■•Jiall  i)rep3re  and  submit   to  the  Congress 
"nuuaUy  a  report  on — 

1 1 )  the  total  number  of  all  strategic  and 
lactical  nuclear  weapon.s  owned  or  controlled 
by  Die  United  States, 


(2)  the  deployment  of  all  such  weapons 

(A)  by  country 

(srby  state  within  the  United  States,  and 

(C)  by  fleet, 

f3)  the  assigned  mls.siou/ military  option 
for  each  class  of  such  weapons,  and 

(4)  the  Identlflcatlon  and  brief  description 
of  safeguard  and  security  precautions  taken 
with  re&pect  to  all  such  weapons. 

(b)  The  report  submitted  under  this  tiUe 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  Committee  on 
Armea  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  report  shall  ,J«e 
available  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  829- 
At  the  pnd  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
TITLE  V— ELIMINATION  OF  NUCLEAR 

WEAPONS 
Sec.  5m.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision  of  law,  tlie  President  shall  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  remove,  not  later 
than  October  1,  1976,  all  land-based  strate- 
gic and  tactical  nuclear  weapon.s  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  from  non- 
Unitcd  Stat2S  territory  in  Asia  or  the  west- 
ern Pactfir.     ■ 


tation  and  the  Congress  have  been  ex- 
ploring the  concept  of  Intermodal  ter- 
minals. The  amendment  I  submit  here 
today  proposes  a  pilot  demonstration 
project  to  include  interstate  and  intra- 
state air.  rail,  and  highway  facilities  in 
a  single  structure  within  a  common  area. 
This  proposed  facility  differs  in  many 
ways  from  the  .^lystems  and  terminals 
now  in  existence  in  that  each  mode  in- 
cluded will  feed  the  other— not  neces- 
sarily completely  or  exclusively,  but  will 
not  be  competitive.  The  purpose  of  each 
system  is  not  designed  to  bring  p)eople 
to  and  from  an  airport,  but  to  bring  peo- 
ple together,  to  and  from  an  airport. 
a  train  terminal,  and  a  bus,-station. 
Ideally  the  modes  will  have  feeder  sched- 
ules. In  my  view,  this  is  a  major  step,  and 
a  necessary  one.  in  the  development  of 
a  national  transportation  system. 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES— 
S.  2173 

AMENDMENT    NO.    830 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Uie  bill  (S.  2173)  to  fully  explore  and  de- 
velop the  naval  petroleum  reserves  of  the 
United  States  and  to  permit  limited  pro- 
duction with  revenues  derived  therefrom 
to  be  placed  in  a  special  account,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL    COAL    LEASING    AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  Oia  1975— S.  391 

AMENDMENT    jlb.    834 

(Oi-dered  to  be  prmfed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  .submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  tlie 
bill  <S.  391)  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lea-s- 
ing  Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  puiposes. 


EIJERGY  SUPPLY  ACT  OF  197u  — 
S.  521 

amendment  no.  r:ii 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  521)  to  increase  the  supply  of 
energy  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  amend  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


—  f. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDME^S 

AMENDMENT    NO.    680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  tlio 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  689 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S. 
1517)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs,  inter- 
national organizations,  conferences,  and 
commissions;  information  tmd  cultural 
exchange;  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 


FEDERAL  AGENCY  SAFETY  PRO- 
GRAMS—H.R.  2559 

AU  can) MENT  NO.    832 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
biU  (H.R.  2559)  to  amend  title  39,  Uhited 
States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  certain  provisions  of  law  provid- 
ing for  Federal  agency  safety  programs 
and  responsibilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  ACT  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  UNIFORM  LAW  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  BANKRUPTCIES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mi".  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  an  openppublic  hearing 
win  continue  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  on 
S.  235  and  S.  236,  two  acts  to  revise  the 
bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  hearing  wiU  be  held  on  July  31, 1975, 
in  room  6202,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  commencing  at  10  pjn. 

Those  who  w  ish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  ,6306  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building;  telephone  224-3618. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS— S.  1455 

AlUENDMENT    NO.    833 

*  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  now  the  Department  of  Transpor- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Senators  and  other  in- 
terested persons  that  a  hearing  on  Rob- 
eit  O.  Aders,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  will  be  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1975,  at  3  p.m.  in  room 
4232,  Diiksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President 
problems  that  faces  us  today 
enchantment  that  ma;iy  Amer 
toward  our  Nation. 

We  all  have  been  told  that 
the  greatest  country  in  the  w 
we  rfad  the  newspaper  and 
seeni  to  be  losing  our  position 
affairs.  Arab  nations  have  us 
orbitant  prices  for  crude  oil, 
ment  is  high,  and  we  are  .1 
out  of  the  grips  of  a  recession. 

Michael  Kilian  of  the  Chicagi  \ 
has  written  an  article  that  mi 
our  sagging  spirits,  so  I  ask 
consent  that  the  article  '"Here 
Are,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th 
as  follows: 

Here  We  Stiu.  Ake 
(by  Michael  KUlan) 

One  of  the  advantages  of  having 
during  the  Depression  is  the  kn 
the  world  was  not  created  in  1946 

This  knowledge  seems  to  have 
young  Washington  columnkt  ol 
qualntance  (doubtless  created  in 
self  I.  who  In  these  pages  last  week 
hands  in  sorrowful  lamentation  ov 
cline  of  the  once-great  United  St 

He  said  that  as  a  small  child 
by  his  mother  about   the  great n^s 
United  States— how  it  had  the 
of  government  in  the  world  and 
ways  win  out.  He  looked  to  Presi 
man,    Eisenhower,    Kennedy,    Jo 
Nixon  as  "straight  and  tall"  cha 
the  American  system. 

But  now,  he's  crtished.  The  not-s< 
and  tall"  Nixon  was  caught  lying 
Ing  the  law.  The  Arabs  have  the 
and   "once  mighty  Detroit   has 
bled."  We  faUed  in  Viet  Nam  and 
nance   abroad    Is   slipping   everyw 
new  leader  is  fiUl  of  doubts.  Oh 
doom. 

"Is  the  (American]  system  of 
the  best?"  he  asked.  "What  Is  the 
the  child?" 

Before    he    says    one    word    to 
scamper,  he  ought  to  fetch  himself 
book — one  that  starts  before  the 

He'd  find  that  "straight  and 
dents  have  always  been  a  myth.  W 
bought  land  in  Pennsylvania  and 
to  get  the  government  to  build 
canals    to    It.    Lincoln    allowed    s 
and  profiteers  to  run   amok 
newspaper  editors.  The  backroom 
Grant  and  Harding  stuffed  their 
millions.  The  White  House  has  been 
by  a  succession  of  drunkards,  fools, 
buffoons,  philanderers,  scoundrels, 
rate  hacks  from  Mlssoiuri. 

We  gasp  at  such  infringements 
gate,  the  plumbers,  and  CIA 
Ing.    Lincoln    suspended    habeas 
1917.  If  you  got  up  on  a  box  and 
President  Wilson,  you'd  get  finger^ 
American  Protective  League  and  li 
to    the    slammer.    Socialism    wasnh 
susoect  then:  It  was  criminal. 

The  Arabs  aren't  the  first  to  pu 
on    us.    We've    gotten    the    same 
from  the  British,  the  French,  the 
■^  the  Canadians,  Barbary  Coast  pirates 
can  bandits.  an(»the  United  Nations 

Viet  Nam  isnt  our  first  mlUtar^  failure. 
We  lost  the  War  of  1812.  We  mad#  fools  of 
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ourselves  In  the  Punitive  Expedition.  We 
won  "the  war  to  end  all  wars,"  dictated  the 
peace  terms,  created  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  all  of  Europe  went  to  hell  almost  In- 
stantly. 

"Mighty  Detroit"  has  been  humbled  with 
great  regularity — some  six  times  since  1946. 
In  the  1930s,  all  of  American  Industry  was 
humbled.  The  flnancial  community  went  ber- 
serk on  lS69's  "Black  Friday."  Tlie  whole 
country  did  the  .same  thing  during  the  panics 
of  1873.  1384.  and  1907. 

Ours  has  been  a  history  of  riots,  plague.-<. 
famines,  assassinations,  lynching,  scandals, 
sectionalism,  segregation,  fiscal  disasters,  and 
nlncompoopish  leadership. 

But  the  point  is.  here  we  still  are.  As  can 
be  said  of  few  other  countries  and  no  other 
democracy,  we  are  governing  ourKelvcs  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  did  nearly  200  years 
ago.  Leaders  have  come  and  gone  with  con- 
stitutional regularity  and  [discounting  the 
bedlam  of  the  national  conventions]  In  a 
consistently  orderly  and  democratic  manner. 

T)espite  all  oiu:  troubles,  we  enjoy  more 
liberty  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world— more  than 
we  ever  have  before. 

What  the  man  should  tell  the  child  Is. 
"Hang  in  there." 

Or.  If  It  were  my  kid:  "Shut  up  and  eat 
your  steak  or  I  won't  let  you  have  tjie  keys 
to  the  .snowmobile." 


VETERANS 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  World  Wars  may  seem  like  light  years 
away  because  of  all  that  has  happened 
since  on  both  our  foreign  and  domestic 
fronts,  in  reality,  it  has  not  been  so  very 
long  since  these  wars  were  a  way  of  life. 
The  veterans  of  these  wars  are  still  alive 
and  need  our  help.  I  have  before  me  a 
resolution  drawn  up  by  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.  which  under- 
lines the  necessity  for  care  for  the  vet- 
erans of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Many  of 
these  people,  as  stated  in  the  resolution, 
are  old,  without  families,  and  in  the  low 
income  category.  The  services  at  this 
point  in  time  are  not  adequate  for  their 
needs.  Because  of  the  dearth  of  available 
rooms  at  the  existing  VA  facilities,  some 
of  the  veteraas  have  been  forced  to  go  to 
commercial  nursing  homes.  While  these 
institutions  do  their  best,  they  cannot 
provide  all  of  the  services  at  hand;  and, 
unfortunately,  for  some  they  are  simply 
too  expensive. 

Most  of  us  here  today  have  partici- 
pated in  some  field  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
be  it  in  the  World  Wars  or  after.  Just  as 
these  veterans  showed  their  concern  by 
fighting  for  our  coimtry  in  its  time  of 
need,  so  too  must  we  show  ours  by  work- 
ing to  enact  legislation  so  as  not  to  neg- 
lect these  people  in  their  time  of  distress. 

I  know  that  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress join  me  in  my  realization  of  the 
vitalness  of  this  resolution  from  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLrXIOK 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Department  of  South  Caro- 


lina, held  their  annual  convention  at  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  on  July  lath  and  13th, 
1975.  and 

Whereas,  we  feel  careful  and  Immediate 
attention  be  given  as  a  number  one  priority 
for  W.W.I  and  W.W.II  Veterans  for  addi- 
tional Home  Nursing  Care  beds  in  the  new 
hospital  at  Columbia.  South  Carolina,  by 
reserving  the  wing  for  this  piirpose  now 
beiuK  used  at  the  Columbia  V.A.  Hospital 
in  addition  to  those  which  will  be  allotted 
to  the  new  hospital,  which  apparently  will 
be  about  one  hundred  fifty  doO)    beds,  and 

Whereas,  in  xirgmg  attention  as  above  out- 
liiieci.  the  average  a^-e  of  W.W.I  Veterans  is 
now  pbout  80  and  many  W.W.II  Veterans 
are  over  65  years,  and 

Whtraas,  the  need  for  Home  Nunsing  care 
for  aging  Veterans  becomes  more  acvite  as 
many  are  without  dependents  and  most  are 
in  the  low  income  category,  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  thaD  theafeing  and 
disabled  Veteran.s  are  being  t raiislerreff-~t«-^ 
commercial  nursing  homes,  which  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  are  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory as  to  the  service  and  the  charges  at 
the.'sp  nursing  homes  has  greatly  increased, 
and 

Wherews.  it  is  our  belief  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  Veterans  Hospitals 
should  provide  enough  Home  Nursing  Care 
in  the  V.A.  Hospitals  to  protect  those  who 
gave  service  In  past  Wars,  and 

Whereas.  It  appears  that  W.W.I  Veterans 
apparentl)  have  been  forgotten  as  they  grow 
older  and  are  never  considered  when  benefits 
for  them  are  presented  to  the  Congre.ss.  now 
therefore 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Veterans  of  W.W.I  In 
convention  assenibled  urge  upon  Congress 
to  study  the  plight  of  Veterans  as  above  set 
out  and  take  steps  to  remedy  a  serious  situa- 
tion that  affects  the  well  being  of  the  sick 
and  disabled  as  time  i.s  now  of  eH.sence  in 
giving  help  and  assistance,  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  this  state  and 
copie-s  b'iveii  the  press. 


R"vPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  TRADE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- " 
gress  has  renamed  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  and  has  materially  changed 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that 
Commission.  The  chairman  and  the  vice 
chaii-man  are  rotated  every  18  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  and  report  of 
the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  for 
the  period  of  1971-75. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows ; 
us.  International  Trade  Commission, 

Washington.  B.C.,  July  8.  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  CtjRTis, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cuetis;  On  June  16,  1975,  we 
completed  four  years  of  service  aa  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  Its  successor  agency,  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission.  On  June  17, 
1975,  a  new  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
assumed  these  responsibilities  imder  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  which  pro- 
vides for  the  rotation  of  these  positions  every 
eighteen  months. 
Enclosed  is  a  brief  review  of  our  steward- 
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ship  during  our  tenure  in  office.  It  attempts 
to  outline  some  of  the  problems  we  faced, 
what  we  were  able  to  accomplish,  and  major 
goals  for  Commission  action  in  the  future. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  during  these  years,  and  we 
would  like  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation 
for  the  support  and  cooperation  given  by 
your  Commission  to  this  agency.  We  look 
forward  to  a  continuing  relationship  with 
you  as  Commissioners. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

CATH!  RI.NK  Bf:DELL. 

JosfPH  O.  Parker. 

A  Report  on  Stewardship 
(By  Catherine  Bedell,  Chairman,  and  Joseph 
O.   Parker,  Vice   Chairman.   U.S.   Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission) 

On  June  16.  1975,  we  completed  four  years 
of  service  as  Chairman  and  Vice...Chaiiman 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and 
its  successor  agency,  the  United  States  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission.  On  June  17, 
1975,  a  new  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  assumed  these  respon- 
sibilities under  a  provision  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  which  provides  for  the  rotation  of 
these  two  positions  every  eighteen  months. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  are  sub- 
mitting a  brief  review  of  our  stewardship 
for  the  last  four  years — one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  challenging  periods  in  the  Com- 
mission's 59-year  history. 

Upon  the  assumption  of  the  duties  of  our 
offices,  we  began  studying,  reviewing  and 
analyzing  the  work  of  the  Commission  in 
order  to  n»ake  an  assessment  of  its  operations 
and  the  performance  of  its  statutory  resoon- 
sibilities. 

We  found  a  number  of  weaknesses  and 
deficiencies.  The  Commission  did  not  have 
an  organizational  structure  with  well-defined 
lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  that 
provided  for  the  khid  of  supervision  and  co- 
ordination necessary  to  achieve  an  efficient 
operation.  The  principal  units  or  divisions 
of  the  Commission  tended  to  operate  more 
or  Ies.s  autonomously. 

The  agency  was  struggling  to  meet  a  sharp- 
ly rising  workload.  Investigations  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  statutory  direction  had 
more  than  tripled  over  the  previous  year. 
Complex  studies  of  major  significance  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
pertainUig  to  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry, multinational  enterprises,  customs 
valuation,  and  tariff  and  non-tariff  trade 
barriers  were  far  behind  schedule.  Appropri- 
ate administrative  controls  were  varied  and 
inadequate.  A  professional  staff  of  unique 
expertise  and  ability  had  been  weakened  by 
declUilng  appropriations  and  was  in  need 
of  better  direction  to  meet  the  increased 
workload  and  the  new  demands  being  made 
on  the  Commission.  There  was  an  urgent 
need  for  modern  management  and  personnel 
techniques.  The  building  was  in  a  poor 
state  of  repair.  Working  conditions  were 
inefficient  and  in  need  of  upgrading. 

On  tlie  basis  of  our  analyses,  it  was  ap- 
parent ttfat  the  agency  was  understaffed  and 
underbudgeted  and  was  ill  prepared  to  cope 
with  either  the  demands  being  placed  upon 
it  by  a  rapidly  mounting  caseload,  or  with 
the  demands  beUig  placed  upon  it  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  because  of  pro- 
•spective  international  trade  negotiations. 

After  defining  the  nature  of  the  Commis- 
sion's problems,  our  first  step  was  to  .set  up 
procedures  to  expedite  the  completion  of 
pending  major  studies.  A  number  of  other 
actions  were  taken  to  assure  that  the  agency 
would  fulfill  its  statutory  responsibUlties  and 
improve  its  capability  to  be  more  responsive 


to  the  needs  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  of  government. 

The  assistance  and  support  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Branches  in  a  budget 
and  staff  building  process  were  sought  and 
obtained.  Appropriations  increased  from  $4.4 
million  in  FY  1971  to  $8.9  million  In  FY  1975. 
The  Commission's  authorized  celling  of  per- 
manent positions  for  the  same  period  in- 
creased from  255  to  400. 

Concurrently  with  the  budget  and  staff 
building  process,  consideration  was  given  to 
the  whole  question  of  improved  management 
and  organizational  effectiveness.  Previous 
management  studies  and  executive  reorga- 
nization plans  in  which  recommendations 
had  been  made  but  never  adopted  were 
reviewed. 

At  the  Commission's  request,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  brought  together 
A  group  of  experts  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  In  analyzing 
the  Commission's  internal  organization  and 
administrative  and  management  procedures. 
The  report  of  this  expert  group  was  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  Commission  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

Upon  further  analysis  of  this  and  other 
reports,  the  Commission  instructed  the  staff 
to  develop  a  reorganization  plan  designed  to 
meet  .specific  needs.  As  the  Commission  was 
about  to  take  action  on  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  Congress  began  its  consideration  of 
legislation  which  ultimately  became  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  requested  the 
Commission  to  defer  action  on  any  ihternal 
organization  decision  until  the  Congress  had 
worked  its  will  on  the  Commission's  statu- 
tory functions,  and  it  had  had  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  the  General  Accounting  Office.' 
We  have  been  advised  tliat  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  completed  its  review,  and 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  has 
recently  been  forwarded  to  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee. 

While  reorganization  was  aimed  at  the 
long-range  overall  improvement  of  the 
agency's  operations,  it  was  nece.ssary  for  the  . 
Commission  to  take  a  number  of  actions  that 
enabled  it  to  conduct  more  efficiently  its 
day-to-day  operations  within  the  existing 
organization.  The  Commission  established 
the  position  of  E.xecutive  Director  and  dele- 
gated to  that  office  extensive  responsibilities 
for  internal  administrative  minutiae  which 
gave  the  Commission  more  time  to  devote  to 
substantive  policy. 

An  Office  of  Personnel  and  Management 
Systems  was  established.  That  office  has  en- 
abled the  Commission  to  improve  personnel 
management  and  to  assure  compliance  with 
Civil  Service  Commission  regulations  and 
requirements,  thus  meeting  the  criticisms 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  This  has  resulted  in  major  im- 
provements in  the  Commission's  recruitment 
techniques  and  procedures,  and  enabled  the 
Commission  to  meet  its  personnel  needs  more 
expeditiously. 

A  survey  and  review  wa-s  also  made  of  the 
Commission's  records  management  capability 
with  assistance  from  the  National  Archives 
and  Record  Service.  This  review  disclosed  a 
number  of  deficiencies,  which  are  being 
corrected. 

Historical  records  and  other  records  not 
needed  on  a  current  basis  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Arciiives. 

Important   steps   were   also    taken    to   im- 


'  The  Commission  had  earlier  requested 
assistance  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
but  was  advised  that  It  would  not  be  able  to 
respond  becau.se  of  Its  pending  workload. 


prove  the  working  environment  for  Commis- 
sion employees.  Including  building  renova- 
tions and  an  upgrading  of  office  space  and 
facilities  and  an  overall  Improvement  of  em- 
ployee work  conditions.  Internal  communi- 
cations have  been  Improved.  Greater  use  has 
been  made  of  automatic  data  processing, 
microfiche,  and  other  mechanical  aids  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  capability  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  and  to  Improve  work  pro- 
ductivity. 

While  taking  these  steps,  work  continued 
on  the  long-term  goal  of  improving  and 
strengthening  the  Commission  In  all  areas 
of  responsibility.  Requests  were  made  and  ap- 
proval was  given  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  for  a  major 
renovation  of  the  Commission  building 
which  is  designed  to  bring  the  building  up  to 
Federal  standards  In  all  respects.  All  the  nec- 
essary preparatory  work  has  been  done,  and 
the  course  of  direction  has  been  set  on  the 
$5.7  million  program. 

One  of  our  major  goals,  that  of  the  efficient 
reorganization  of  the  agency  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished.  In  our  Judgment,  this  is 
essential  if  the  Commission  is  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  efficiently  and  to  provide 
the  assistance  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  Is  expected.  As  heretofore  indi- 
cated, our  work  in  this  r?spect  was  inter- 
rupted, but  the  major  studies  and  analyses 
have  been  completed.  The  problems  have 
been  identified,  and  the  course  of  the  direc- 
tion ^s  clear.  As  soon  as  the  report  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Commission  has  heard  further  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Conunitiee. 
it  will  be  in  a  position  to  complete  Its  re- 
organizational  task. 

In  Qur  judgment,  with  improved  reorganl- 
zational  effectiveness,  the  Commission  can 
establish  and  maintain  a  higher  state  of 
readiness  and  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  President  with  timely  ad- 
vice and  economic  foresight  on  the  compli- 
cated issues  relating  to  international  tra.Ie. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1976 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  22  considered  and  passed  by 
voice  vote  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
6950,  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropri- 
ations Act  for  1976.  This  report  was  well 
within  the  budget  resolution,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  useful  to  set  out  for  the 
Record  the  details.  This  bill  includes  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1976  and  the 
transition  quarter  from  July  1.  1976,  to 
September  30,  1976,  for  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  joint  items  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Cost-Accounting  Stand- 
ards Bureau. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  ap- 
propriations totaling  $827.5  milhon  for 
fiscal  1976  and  $207.4  million  for  the 
transition  quarter  to  the  new  fiscal  year. 
This  compares  with  requests  submitted 
in  the  Piesident's  Febniary  budget,  and 
taken  into  consideration  during  the  prep- 
aration of  om-  congressional  budget  res- 
olution, aggregating  $835.9  million  for 
fiscal  1976  and  $209  million  for  the 
transition  quarter  relating  to  the  items 
in  the  legislative  branch  appropriations 
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bill.  Thus,  the  conference 
tutes  reductions  of  $8.4  millioka 
million  for  fiscal  1976  and  the 
quarter  respectively  when 
the  budget  resDlution. 

After  the  President's  budge ; 
mitted  in  February,  revised 
quests  increased  the  total  r 
sidered   by   the   Senate 
Committee   to  S838.2  million 
1976.  and  $209.7  million  fo' 
tion  quarter.  The  conference 
ommends  reductions  of  $10.7 
$2.3  million  for  fiscal  1976  and 
tion  quarter  respectively  wher 
with    these    revised    budget 
With  respect  to  outlays,  comijar 
ductions  will  occur. 

So  that  we  can  tie  together 
of  the  conferees  with  the  scC)r 
efforts  on  the  part  of  th 
Committee  of  which  I  am 
me  say  that  the  revised  budget 
for  the  legislative  branch 
totaled  $853.7  milHon.  when  a 
lion  item  for  the  site 
Government  Printing  Office 
included. 

This  request  was  withdrawn 
Senate  Appropriations 
sidered  this  bill.  The  Senate 
tions  Committee  considered 
$838.2  million  for  new  budget 
for  fiscal  1976,  and  as  the  con*:r 
port  shows,  this  report  now 
represents  a  $10.7  million  ri 
those  requests. 

The  aggregate  budget  figur 
6950.  the  Legislative  Branch  j 
tions    Act,    are    distributed 
functions  of  the  budget.  The 
Copyright  Funds  ore  in  functi(  n 
are  about  $7  million,  the  iteips 
Library  of  Congress  except 
Copyright   and   the 
search  Service  are  in  functiofi 
total  about  $93  million,  and 
items    in    this    bill    for    the 
branch  including  the  Congi-es 
search  Service  are  in  functiofi 
total  about  $727  million. 

I  am  pleased  tliat  the  amou 
mended  by  the  conferees  colie 
the   target   totals   which   the 
adopted  in  the  first  budget 
While  that  resolution  did  not 
establish  mandatory  function|il 
for  the  budget,  the  budget 
the  Senate  and  the  House  did 
tional  totals  to  serve  as 
the  Congress  and  to  provide 
mark  for  the  second  concurr 
tion. 

I  point  this  out  so  that  we 
mind  as  we  move  toward  the 
current  resolution  that  we 
fully  put  together  the  pieces  o: 
authority  in  order  to  achieve 
we  adopted  on  May  14  in  the 
current  resolution.  The 
but  it  is  working  far  better  th 
us    could    envisage    only    a 
months  ago.  It  is  working 
devotion  of  the  members  of 
tees  to  the  disciplines 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
So,  I  compliment  the 
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Senator  from 


South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  conference  committee 
for  bringing  in  a  bill  that  is  within  the 
budgetary  ceilings  established  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution. 


MERIT  SYSTEM  WINKS  AT  POLIT- 
ICAL KLUNKS.  HASSLES  THE 
QUALIFIED 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seems  somewhat  on  a 
par  with  rabbits — it  keeps  multiplying. 
We  continue  to  heap  program  upon 
program,  and  the  number  of  employees 
of  the  Government  keeps  growing  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  with  the  new  additions.  It 
is  certainly  a  time  when  we  need  quali- 
fied professional  people  to  supervise  our 
agencies  while  Congress  attempts  to 
wade  through  the  mess  and  cut  out 
waste.  All  too  often,  the  hiring  of  such 
professionals  can  be  a  long  and  tedious 
undert.iking. 

In  an  article  writtel  by  Leonard  Reed 
of  the  Washington  Star,  the  troubles  of 
respective  Federal  agencies  in  hiring 
professionals  is  amply  explained.  The  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "Merit  System  Winks  at 
Political  Klunks,  Hassles  the  Qualified.  " 
I  ask  unanimous  coivsent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcono, 
as  follows: 

"Mebit  System"  Winks  at  Political 

Klunks,   Hassles   the   Qii.\LniED 

(By  Leonard  Reed) 

Back  in  1940,  while  in  graduate  studies,  I 
regarded  the  merit  system  of  tlie  federal  civil 
service  with  a  degree  of  awe.  Yes,  we  knew 
that  the  system,  which  had  been  established 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  career  federal 
service  safe  from  political  raids,  had  devel- 
oped certain  Inflrmltles.  But,  still. 

Tliirty-five  years  later,  and  having  recently 
left  the  federal  service,  I  read  with  a  differ- 
ent perspective  of  agencies  under  Investiga- 
tion for  attemping  to  bypass  ihe  merit  sys- 
tem in  their  hiring  practices. 

My  career  was  not  in  administrative  cir- 
cles but  in  government's  fourth  estate.  My 
experience  has  Iseen  almost  entii-ely  with  one 
agency,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
that  agency's  relationship  to  the  merit  sys- 
tem is  unique  among  government  agencies. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  hiring  of  editorial  people 
differs  much  In  process  from  hiring  a  num- 
ber of  other  kinds  of  craftsmen. 

It  was  my  experience  that  when  talented 
writers,  editors,  announcers,  photographers, 
etc.,  were  hired  at  USIA,  it  was  invariably 
after  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  tried 
to  prevent  tlae  recruitment  or  else  had  been 
too  tired  to  make  much  of  a  fuss.  Too  often, 
unfortunately,  the  obstruction  was  suffici- 
ently stubborn  and  persistent  to  cause  llie 
loss  of  the  talented  .prospect. 

As  a  result,  in  addition  to  a  core  of  su- 
perior people,  USIA  over  the  years  has  come 
to  carry  on  Its  pajToli  enough^  incompetent 
"professionals"  to  constitute  a'  sizeable  Im- 
position on  the  American  taxpayer.  That  the 
Voice  of  America  .still  manages  to  maintain 
fairly  high  broadcast  standards  and  that 
other  elements  of  USIA  still  can  turn  out 
some  creditable  products  Is  due  not  to  the 
hiring  accomplished  through  the  so-called 
merit  system  but  to  the  doggeduess  of  a  lew 
quallfled  professionals  and  their  efforts  ia 
bypassing  that  system. 


The  good  motives  of  the  people  who  man 
the  civil  service  apparatus  are  not  In  ques- 
tion. The  apparatus  itself  is  woefully  wrong. 

Let  us  take  a  not-too-hypothetical  case  of 
a  USIA  magazine  editor  who  has  an  opening 
for  a  photographer.  He  learns  that  Jack 
Smith,  a  fine  magazine  photographer  for- 
merly with  Li]e.  is  available  and  sufficiently 
interested  to  fill  out  the  necessary  forms. 

A  couple  of  weeks  go  by  and  our  editor 
asks  the  personnel  people  to  whom  he  has 
given  Jack's  forms  whether  anything  is  hap- 
pening. 

Yes.  he's  told,  it's  "over  at  the  commis- 
sion." 

Some  more  weeks  go  by.  Jack  calls  up.  Our 
editor  renews  his  pestering. 

Pact  is,  the  personnel  man  tells  him,  the 
commission  is  being  balky.  It  has  a  list  oi" 
qualiflcd  candidates  and  it  won't  grant  an 
"exception"  for  Smith  without  a  "justiHca- 
tion. "  One  of  the  candidates  on  the  list  is 
particularly  strong.  ..  . 

So,  a  few  days  later,  the  personnel  history 
of  the  commission's  candidate  arrives  for  our 
editor '.s  perusal.  He  turns  out  to  have  20 
years  of  experience  as  a  newsreel  photog- 
rapher. To  the  commission,  p.  photographer 
is  a  photographer,  and  the  editor  now'  ha.s  to 
state  in  writing  why  this  is  not  the  right  man 
for  the  job. 

Now,  mind  you.  no  question  of  "merit"  is 
involved:  The  newsreel  man  simply  filled  out 
a  form,  was  routinely  put  on  a  list  and  then 
mismatched  against  a  Job  he  probably  would 
never  have  applied  for.  More  time  elapses  as 
the  commission  ponders  the  "justiflcatlon." 
suspecting,  perhaps,  that  it's  a  bureaucraiic 
dodge  to  pet  a  crony  Into  a  Job.  Jack  Smith 
calls  up  to  say,  never  mind,  he's  taken  an- 
other job. 

If  our  editor  is  a  particularly  lucky  fellow 
something  else  may  happen.  The  personnel 
man  may  call  him  and  say,  look,  we've  got  a 
problem  you  have  to  help  us  out  on.  'We've 
got  this  fellow  the  White  House  sent  over 
who  tnkes  pictures — he  used  to  work  for 
Look  or  something.  Can  you  talk  to  him,  at 
lea.st? 

Our  editor,  who  has  been  around,  knows 
that  the  White  Hou.se — any  White  House — 
indis?rimiuately  sends  people  over,  a  good 
proportion  of  whom  are  klunks.  If  our  edi- 
tor is  any  good,  he  knows  how  to  shunt  the 
klunks  off  Into  someone  el?e's  bailiwick.  But. 
he  also  knows  that  If  he  finds  that  one  of 
the.se  candidates  has  the  right  qualifications, 
he's  going  to  be  able  to  hire  him  on  the  spot. 
Without  delay.  Without  one  single  peep  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  (It  might  even 
turn  out  to  be  Jack  Smith.) 

The  irony,  of  course.  Is  that  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  which  came  into  being  to 
professionalize  the  federal  service  by  protect- 
ing it  against  political  Influence,  is  obsequi- 
ous before  political  power  but  fairly  effective 
in  frustrating  the  recruitment  of  qualified 
professionals. 

So  much  for  the  hiring  end  of  the  merit 
system.  The  firing,  or  rather  non-firing,  end 
is  too  well  known  to  need  much  space  here. 
SufTice  it  to  say  that  the  federal  worker,  no 
matter  what  his  degree  of  competence,  is  fire- 
proof (except,  again  ironically,  when  he  be- 
comes a  political  embarrassment.)  Lacking 
the  winnowing  out  proves  of  most  private 
enterprises,  the  federal  service  becomes  sat- 
urated with  Incompetents.  The  only  way. 
then,  tliat  it  c.in  function  with  even  a  modi- 
cum of  efficiency  is  to  add  more  people.  The 
competent  ones  will  get  the  work  done, 
make-work  will  be  found  and  Justified  for 
the  others.  (At  the  Voice  of  America,  we  had 
a  half-serious  plan  to  set  up  two  parallel 
broadcast  systems,  Identical  In  every  respect 
ejccept  that  in  one  ol  the  systems  Uie  final 
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scripts   would  be   voiced   into   microphones 
which  ■were  not  plugged  In.) 

Tlie    resultant   overstaffing   and    low   effi- 
ciency generates  a  nationwide  scorn  which, 
Ahile  fully  justified,  is  excruciatingly  unfair 
o  those  people  who  make  the  agencies  f  unc- 
I'pn. 

Tl'e  '.'se  of  the  federal  service  as  a  pay-off 
.'or  political  favors  is  a  criminal  disservice  to 
I  he  people  of  this  country.  What  we  need  is 
a  thorough  overhaul  of  federal  hiring  and 
;.rlng  procediu-es.  And  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
bureaucracy  will  protect  itself  agaiu.st  that 
threat. 


SOVIET  OCEAN  POLICY 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study,  I  feel  it  extremely  imjor- 
.  tant  to  call  to  this  body's  attention  the 
fact  that  the  ocean  and  naval  policy  of 
':  the  Soviet  Union  is  making  ever-greater 
'  strides  in  its  competition  for  world  domi- 
nation. An  effort  by  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study  to  examine  this  develop- 
ment resulted  in  the  report,  entitled 
"Soviet  Ocean  Activities:  A  Preliminary 
Sujvey,"  which  cleaily  shows  that  within 
the  last  two  decades,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  emerged  as  a  ma.1or  maritime  nation, 
capable  of  utilizing  the  oceans  and  their 
resources  to  serve  Soviet  domestic  and 
international  economic  and  militaiy 
interests. 

An  article  in  today's  Washington  Post 
by  George  C.  Wilson  further  scores  the 
need  for  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  impact  of  the 
growth  of  Soviet  maritime  and  n*:  val 
power  in  the  world.  The  article  recounts 
an  interview  with  retired  Adm.  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt,  the  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  who  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  achieved  at  least  a  powc"  parity 
with  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  that  Soviet  Adm. 
Sergei  G.  Gorshkov  is  the  most  effective 
naval  leader  in  modern  times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
article  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSeeexloibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  from  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  that  such 
rapid  and  successful  developments  by  the 
Soviet  Union  have  challenged  U.S. 
ocean  interests  and  have  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  high  priority 
placed  upon  maritime  policy  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  centralized  adminis- 
tration of  ocean  affairs  existing  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  comparison  U.S. 
marine  affairs  policy  has  often  been  dis- 
.iointed,  redundant,  and  misdirected. 

I  would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  because  of  tlie  great  significance 
which  should  be  attached  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  poUcy  within  the  U.S.S  R 
I  have  directed  that  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study  undertake  a  major  exami- 
nation of  Soviet  ocean  poUcy.  This  work 
will  be  ably  coordinated  by  the  Congres- 
•sional  Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  along  with  the  NOPS  staff 
drawing  upon  the  Nation's  most  eminent 


scholars  and  experts  in  the  field  of  Soviet 
ocean  policy.  This  report  should  be  avail- 
able in  January  1976. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  principal  findings 
of  the  NOPS  study  of  Soviet  policy, 
which  was  recently  released,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  I 
jProm  the  Washington  Post.  Jul>    28.   \91?>\ 
Soviet    Navy   Plans   Better   Than    U.S., 
»  Zumwai.t  Says 

( By  George  C.  Wilson ) 
The  retired  American  admiral,  still  a  sym- 
'ool  of  Lhe  new  Navy,  had  no  trouble  answer- 
ing the  embarrassing  question  with  what 
some  mitjht  consider  an  embarrarsing  an- 
swer. 

Wlio,  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zimiwait  was  asked. 
lias  been  the  most  effective  naval  leader  in 
modern  limes?  The  former  chief  of  naval 
(jperations — himself  a  widely  acclaimed 
n.ival  leader— replied:  ,Sergei  G.  Gorshkov. 
Gorshkov  i.^  commander  of  the  Soviet  navy. 
Zumwalt  spoke  admiringly  of  Gorhskov  in 
an  niterview  in  his  Rosslyn  penthouse  office 
overlooking  the  seats  of  power  in  Washing- 
ton. Gorshkov.  Zumwalt  said,  has  tran.s- 
formed  the  Soviet  navy  from  a  branch  of 
pitiful  coa.slal  boats  under  the  army's  con- 
trol to  a  first-class  fighting  force,  challeng- 
ing American  N:ivy  supremacy  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Soviet  navy  has  projiresscd  so  far, 
iir.mwalt  .said,  thul  if  the  U.S.  Navy  he  de- 
ployed during  the  Yoni  Kippur  war  of  197.3 
hud  battled  the  Soviet  navy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, "the  odds  arc  very  high  that  they 
Would  have  won  and  we  would  have  lost." 

How  can  Zumwalt  say  that  about  a  United 
Sl,ates  versus  Soviet  Union  battle  in  the 
Mediterranean — long  an  American  "lake" 
controlled  by  the  mighty  6th  Fleet  of  air- 
craft carriers  and  destroyeis?  How  can  he 
say  that  when  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  get- 
ting billions  of  dollars  every  year  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II— and  is  getting  more 
than  any  other  U.S.  military  service  nowi 

Zumwalt's  answers  to  those  p>id  other 
(luestions  present  a  certain  view  of  the  So- 
viet navy— admittedly  a  hawkish  view.  But 
the  recciitly  retired  admiral  is  freer  to  speak 
i;ow  than  when  he  wns  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions from  mid- 1970  to  mid-1974.  And  he 
has  expertise  on  both  the  U.S.  and  the  .Soviet 
navies— expertise  that  is  independent  of  the 
political  ambitions  he  has  been  displaying 
of  late  to  run  as  a  Democrat  for  a  US.  Sen- 
fjc  seal  from  Virginia. 

Zumwalt  contended  that  the  Soviet  naval 
ilireat  ha.s  been  uhderstated  to  the  public, 
charging  that  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  did  not  reveal  a  Soviet  ultimntum 
to  the  United  States  during  the  Yom  Kippur 
war  for  fear  of  endangering  detente. 

The  admiral  also  .isserted  that  Congre.ss 
must  curb  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  deputy 
commander  for  nuclear  propulsion  within 
tlie  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  and  a 
political  power  in  his  own  right,  or  else  the 
nation  will  squander  its  ship-building  money 
on  an  overweight  Navy  that  the  Russians 
could  defeat. 

Speaking  with  no  trace  of  anger  or  bitter- 
ness, Zumwalt  disclosed  why  Gorshkov  had 
the  upper  hand  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1973. 
with  a  statement  made  on  May  23  by  Navy 
Secretary  J.  William  Middendorf  U  that 
Anieripan  ships  In  tlie  Mediterranean  during 
the  V6m  Kippur  war  "gave  the  United  States 


sufficient  strength  of  military  posture  to  dis- 
courage physical  Intervention." 

The  United  States  had  to  back  down  in 
the  face  of  a  Soviet  ultimatum,  Zumwalt 
said,  partly  because  Gorshkov  had  U.S.  ships 
outnumbered  In  the  Mediterranean,  98  to 
65.  and  could  ha-^e  attacked  U.S.  carriers  and 
other  warships  with  airplanes  flying  in  from 
four  directions. 

Soviet  planes  had  bases  in  Egypt,  Syria,  the 
Crimea  and  Yugoslavia— virtually  surroiind- 
ing  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean- 
while  "we  didn't  have  a  single  land  base  in 
the  area"  because  none  of  America's  allies 
would  allow  their  land  or  airspace  to  be  used 
to  help  Israel,  Zumwalt  said. 

As  the  I.sraeli  troops  encircled  Egypt's 
prized  3d  Army  and  threatened  to  annihilate 
it,  Zumwalt  said.  Soviet  leaders  sent  a  "sav- 
age" ultimatum  to  President  Nixon  to  pull 
back  the  Israeli  forces  or  else  Ru.ssian  troops 
would  rescue  the  Egyptians. 

If  Kissinger  had  given  the  American  peo- 
ple "an  accurate  report  of  the  situation  at 
that  time,  Zumwalt  said,  "it  would  have  in- 
dicated that  detente  was  working  very 
poorly." 

The  United  States,  said  Zumwalt,  pres- 
sured the  Israelis  to  spare  the  3d  Army— as 
iiemauded  by  the  Soviets—  and  the  Israelis 
did. 

Besides  forcing  the  United  States  to  back 
down.  Zumwalt  contended,  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  its  strong  hand  in  ihe  Mediterranean', 
►benefited  from  the  Yom  Kippur  war  because 
of:  "^ 

Economic  damage  to  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  V.  iih  the  oil  embargo  ar.d  later  quad- 
rupling of  oU  prices. 

The  "radicallzation"  of  Third  World  coun- 
tries who.se  economic  and  farm  policies  were 
crippled  by  the  high  price  of  oil. 

Ihe  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  the 
bjviet  navy,  shortening  its  route  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  by  thousands  of  miles. 

The  demonstration  of  the  economic  vul- 
nerability of  Norih  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion nations  and  others  to  a  cutting  of  sea 
lanes. 

"The  trends  are  going  ajgalnst  us,"  Zum- 
walt .said,  despite  talk  of  detente.  He  pre- 
dicted  Gorshkov  will  continue  to  enlarge  the 
Soviet  navy  and  to  obtain  land  bases  for  Iti 
around  the  world— with  Somalia,  where  the 
Ru  slans  have  a  missile  repair  facility  the 
beginning  of  this  projection  power. 

Zumwalt  acknowledged  that  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  navies  have  different  missions- with 
American  ships  responsible  for  keeping  .sea 
lanes  open  and  Soviet  .ships  able  to  concen- 
trate on  cutting  them.  Thus,  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  navies  cannot  be  carbon  copies  of  each 
other. 

Although  Ainerican  ships  cover  more  of  the 
ocean.  Zumwalt  said  the  lighter  and  more 
varied  Soviet  navy  is  not  to  build  big  nuclear 
surface  ships. 

"It  is  quite  cle.^r  we're  .spending  our  money 
wrong."  Zumwalt  said. 

Granting  that  the  submarine  "is  a  different 
beast,"  and  hi  most  cases  justifies  the  use  of 
nuclear  power,  he  charged  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  gone  overboard  in  putting  nuclear  plants 
in  so  many  surface  ships.  I«. 

"It  has  been  quite  clear  tc  analysU  on  both 
sides,"  said  Zumwalt  of  the  American  and 
Soviet  navies,  "that  there  Is  a  limit  bevond 
which  nuclear  power  ought  not  to  go. 

"But  Adm.  Rickover,"  he  said,  "and  the 
nuclear-prone  Congress  are  emotionaly  con- 
vinced that  nuclear  power  is  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all.  The  advantages  have  been  over- 
stated. 

"Once  you  go  beyond  the  aircraft  carrier.  It 
Is  absolutely  foolish  to  be  building  nuclear- 
propelled  surface  .ships." 
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Because  oX  the  extra  cost  of  _. 
Zumwalt  continued,  "we  give  up 
tio.ially   powered   patrol   ships 
nuclear-powered  frigate." 

Significantly,    he    added,    _ 
never  built  a  nuclear-powered  __ 
for   his   fighting   navy.   But,   sak 
Oorshkov   has   not   had    to 
Hickover,  either. 

•Rickover  does  recognize  thai 
for  the  President  of  the  UiUtec 
the  Navy."  charged  Zumwalt.  'H 
the    Congress. 

"Adm.  Rickover  has  done  som< 
things  for  the  Navy,  but  needs  _ 
trolled."  And  Congress  is  the  onl  ' 
til  at    can   control    him,    he   addep 

Todays    U.S.    Navy,    in    cou 
Soviet  counterpart,  "has  too 
ships"     under     construction     oi 
"which     are     catastrophically 
Zumwalt  said. 

Gorshkov's  big  advantage  in 
Soviet  navy  since  becoming  its 
in  chief  In  June.  1956.  at  the  age 
been  hi.s  freedom  to  implement 
uct    "of    good    analytical    work,' 
said. 

This  freedom  has  made 
odds   the   most   successful    naval 
In  the  world  today,  said  Zumwall. 
rently  is  president  of  Americans 
Independence,   a   nonprofit,   non 
organization.  He  also  Is  a  consul 
fense  planning  for  private 

Zumwalt  detailed  his 
Ing   to    Implement    "good    analjt 
■while    chief    of    naval    operation 
years." 

Sixty  days  after  taking  office 
Navy  drafted  and  placed  on  the 
Defense    Secretary    Mel  v  In     R. 
President  Nixon  a   blueprint  for 
Ing  the  Navy — a  document  called 

This    design    called    for    1 
Navy — "jufllding    faster    and 
to  cover  more  ocean  at  the  exp 
giant  nuclear-power   vessels 

Declaring   that   President   Nlxo 
Secretary  of  Defen.?e  had 
60 — which     Included     the     ni: 
ships     Rickover     championed, 
carrier,  a  new  class  of  attack 
the     Trident     missile     firing     _. 
Zumwalt   charged   that   Rickover 
the  nonnuclear  part  of  Project 
got  to  Congress. 

"Rickover  kuied  the  sea-contro 
layed  the  patrol  frigate,  delayed 
foil   8hlp,"   he   said.    "As   a   resu^ 
half  of  what  we  would  have 

years  If  it  had  not  been  for 

sciTictlon.   We  achieved  something 
between    an    Intelligent    program 
Rickover  program." 

One  reason  Zumwalt  and  . 
were  wUUng  to  go  to  lighter  ship 
ship-to-ship  missiles  were  evenlni 
between  the  Davids  and  the  Golls 
sea.  Egypt's  sinking  in  October 
the  Israeli  destroyer  Ellath  with 
to-surface  missile  fired  from  a  tc 
provided  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
odds. 

Another  reason  was  their 
the  modern  U.S.  Navy  had  to 
number  of  ships  it  could  buy  with 
budget  by  building  smaller  vesse 

"You  can  cut  sea  lines  of  con 
with  submarines."  Zumwalt  said 
for  a  lot  of  Bhlps,  "but  you  can 
(sea   shipping    lines)    with    subi_ 
long  as  you  have  to  Import  69  of 
resources,  you  have  got  to  be  able 
surface  ships." 

Gorslikov  knows  this,  Zumwalt 
designing   his    navy    accordingly, 
outside  the  Soviet  orbit  that  must 
materials  will  decide  "you're  bette  • 
ing  compromises"  with  the  Russi 
than  risk  being  cut  off,  he  said. 
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"I  don't  see  a  war  at  aU,"  Zumwalt  con- 
tinued. But  Gorshkov  with  his  navy  and 
other  Kremlin  leaders  with  their  military 
might  will  use  their  forces  "in  a  very  so- 
phisticated way.  forcing  tis  to  back  down." 
he  said. 

Gorshkov  and  fellow  Kremlin  leaders. 
Zumwalt  predicted  will  continue  to  push 
diplomatically  and  militarily  wherever  and 
whenever  they  sense  a  vulnerable  situation 
for  the  West.  Gorshkov  will  keep  building 
more  naval  bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
elsewhere  to  project  Soviet  power.  Zumwalt 
predicted,  and  will  increase  the  size  of  his 
naval  Infantry — the  Russian  marines. 

The  Soviet  fleet,  he  further  predicted,  will 
span  the  spectrum  from  small  patrol  boats 
with  big  weapons  to  carriers  with  V  STOL 
(vertical  and  short  takeoiT  and  landing)  air- 
craft to  project  po.wer  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

What  then  does  Zumwalt  think  should  be 
done  about  the  Soviet  naval  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  its  allies? 

Zumwalt  recommended  iacreasing  the  an- 
nual defense  budget  by  SIO  billion  to  helo 
right  the  military  bal.ince.  He  o.-\id  the  Soviet 
Union,  according  to  Central  Intelll<?enre 
Agency  figures,  is  outspendlnjj  the  United 
States  by  about  20  percent  on  military 
programs. 

He  also  said  Congress  must  reject  Rlck- 
overs  advice  to  build  an  all-nuclear  com- 
bat Navy  and  must  buy  more  conventionally 
powerea  ships  wKh  the  same  amount  of 
dollars. 

(A  spokesman  for  Rl.-kovcr  said  the  ad- 
miral would  have  no  comment  en  Zumwalt'3 
statements  about  him.) 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  David  S.  Pot- 
ter said  in  an  interview  that  "the  global  sit- 
uation has  changed"  since  Zumwalt  drew 
his  Project  60  blueprint— with  the  loss  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Navy's  commitment  to  it 
one  case  in  point. 

"We're  right  row  in  the  middle  of  a  verv 
timely  ie:nt|uiry  into  what  sizing  of  the  U.S 
Navy  we're  talking  about,"  Potter  said.  "Cup 
present  direction  is  not  at  all  that  bad.  In 
fact,  I  think  It  is  pretty  good." 

The  U.S.  Navy  does  not  need  more  money 
to  combat  the  Soviet  navy,  said  a  longtime 
boat  rocker  and  naval  strategi.st,  retired  Rear 
Adm.  George  H,  Miller.  Instead,  he  ars^ued, 
U.S.  Navy  and  government  leaders  should 
look  beyond  the  o.uestion  of  what  kind  and 
how  many  ships  should  be  built. 

"We  don't  know  how  to  deal  before  we 
drop  the  bomb,"  Miller  said  In  calling  for 
more  emphasis  on  economic  competition.  In- 
stead of  mUitary  competition,  to  pull  both 
powers  back  from  the  bomb. 

"We  have  no  options.  Inst.ead  of  trying  to 
trade  with  North  Korea,  for  example,  all  we 
talk  about  Is  dropping  the  bomb  on  them." 
Miller  said. 

Contending  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by  ex- 
ploiting the  combined  leverage  of  its  navy 
and  merchant  marine,  is  conquering  the 
world  without  firing  a  shot.  Miller  said:  "We 
should  recognize  this  nonshootlng  war  Is 
stll!  war"  and  develop  a  national  maritime 
policy. 

Findings 

1.  Soviet  maritime  policy  became  global 
under  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  under  cur- 
rent leadership  promises  to  stay  in  the  world 
arena  and  challenge  U.S.  preeminence. 

2.  Unlike  fragmented  U.S.  maritime  policy 
Soviet  policy  unifies  the  many  facets  of 
ocean  activities.  The  central  unifying  forces 
are  the  Soviet  navy  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  By  expanding  all  facets  of  its  maritime 
capabUity.  the  Soviet  Union  may  attain  the 
position  of  overriding  dominance  of  the 
oceans  occupied  until  recently  by  the  United 
States  and  earlier  by  Great  Britain. 

4.  Now  is  the  time  for  an  assessment  by 


American  policy  makers  of  the  Implications 
of  future  Soviet  maritime  dominance.  If 
dominance  in  one  or  more  facets  of  marl- 
tlme  affairs  is  viewed  as  unacceptable  to  U.S. 
interests,  then,  appropriate  corrective  or 
counter  actions  may  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

5.  While  Naval  developments  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  any  detail,  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  ex- 
panding very  rapidly,  and  its  naval  strategy 
has  shifted  from  a  basically  defensive  pos- 
ture towards  inclusion  of  an  offensive  ca- 
pability, appropriate  for  making  global  polit- 
ical impact  and  challenging  the  United 
States  presence  in  many  areas  not  contiguous 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

6.:  Within  a  period  of  two  decades,  the  So- 
viet; Union  has  emerged  from  a  primarily 
coastal  fishing  nHtion  to  one  of  the  most 
modern— if  not  the  most  modern — of  fishing 
nations  in  the  world  and  is  likely  to  become 
the  dominant  fishing  nation  of  the  world  in 
the  near  future.  In  contrast,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  distant-water  tuna  and  tehrlmp 
fisheries,  the  development  of  U.S.  fisheries 
has  been  largely  stagnant. 

7.  The  Soviet  merchant  maiine  moved 
from  the  23rd  to  the  6th  place  on  the  list 
of  the  major  merchant  fleets  of  the  world. 
In  contrast,  the  United  States  moved  from 
the  first  to  the  eitjhth  place  over  the  .same 
1946  to  1974  period.  Congressional  and  Exec- 
utive action  in  1970  was  instrumental  in 
.stopping  further  decline. 

8.  The  Soviet  Union  emerged  from  an  ui- 
ferlor  position  in  oceanography  in  the  period 
following  world  War  II  to  one  of  overall 
capabilities  comparable  with  the  United 
States  today; 

9.  Tiie  Soviet  Union  is  active  in  develop- 
ing placer  deposits  of  minerals  on  its  conti- 
nental shelf  but  is  not  known  to  have  the 
capability  to  mine  manganese  nodules  from 
the  deep-.seabed.  In  contrast,  the  United 
States  mines  only  sand,  gravel  and  shells 
from  is  continental  shelf  but  has  the  tech- 
nology capability  to  mine  manganese  nodules 
from  the  deep-seabed. 

10.  The  Soviet  Union  has  one  of  the  most 
extensive  continental  shelves  of  the  world. 
Altohugh  the  country  produces  only  about  a 
fifth  of  the  U.S.  offshore  oil  production, 
about  70  percent  of  the  Soviet  continental 
shelf  offers  good  oil  and  gas  prospects. 

11.  The  Soviet  Union  is  behind  the  United 
States  in  offshore  drilling  and  production 
technology  but  is  attempting  to  overcome 
tills  problem  by  Importing  capital-embodied 
technology  in  the  form  of  drilling  rigs  and 
equipment  from  Western  countries. 

12.  The  Soviet  Union  is  concerned  about 
oil  pollution,  but  Soviet  authorities  believe 
the  offshore  drilling  is  now  so  environmen- 
tally safe  that  "literally  not  even  one  drop 
of  pollution-causing  liquid  falls  Into  the 
sea." 

13.  The  Soviet  position  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  is  consistent  with  that  of  a  major  ocean 
pfower  with  diversified  Interests  in  the  seven 
seas.  In  contrast,  some  experts  believe  that 
during  the  negotiations  on  the  Third  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  did  not  at  all  times 
follow  a  policy  consistent  with  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  as  a  major 
maritime  power. 

14.  The  Soviet  Union  presently  lags  behind 
the  U.S.  in  manned  and  unmanned  undersea 
research  capabilities  and  technology  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 

15.  The  Soviet  Union  supports  the  largest 
fisheries-oriented  marine  biology  and  acqua- 
culture  programs  in  the  world.  The  counter- 
part U.S.  program,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
small  by  comparl.son.  although  qualitatively 
equivalent  to  the  Soviet  program. 

Soviet  Polict  fob  the  Sevei*  Seas 

Traditionally,  Soviet  Russia  has  been  an 

Insular   nation— introspective    In    its   world 

view,  coastal  and  rlver-orlented  In  Its  marine 

policy.  This  policy  began   to  change  under 
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the  leadership  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and, 
under  his  successor,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  has  ap- 
proached the  global  dimensions  of  current 
U.S.  and  earlier  British  policy  in  scope. 

In  the  Tsarist  period,  economic,  military, 
scientific  a)id  political  Interests  In  the  seas 
were  limited  to  Eurasia.  Russia  did  not  have 
p  notable  maritime  or  naval  tradition.  Acces.s 
t:>  warni  water  ports — what  Peter  the  Great 
referred  to  as  holes  in  the  ice — continued  to 
b3  the  limits  of  Russian  external  policy  of 
expansion.  Russian  "Manifest  Destiny"  was 
primarily  directed  to  the  extensive  land  maso 
from  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  iu  the  West 
to  the  Pacific  Ocesu  ai-.d  the  Sea  of  Japan 
in  the  East.  Indeed,  their  limited  maritime 
ventures  to  maintain  their  coastal  E^uraslRn 
positions  were  far  from  successful.  The  Tsar- 
ist naval  and  military  activities  In  the  Cri- 
mean War  wei-e  not  only  a  military  failure 
but  provided  an  occasto.'i  for  reassessing  the 
institution  of  serfdom  as  a  Justification  for 
defeat.  Later  the  Russian  navy  intruded  into 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  via  a  well  publicized 
trip  from  Europe  to  Asia  and  met  an  Inglo- 
rious defeat  by  Japan  In  the  Tsushima 
Straits.  The  modest  commercial  and  fishing 
activities  were  either  coastalxr  used  foreign 
bottoms. 

The  policy  of  continental  laud  orientation 
was  reinforced  by  a  recurrent  political  strahi 
of  isolation  and  withdrav;al.  Periodically, 
"westernizers"  pulled  Rtissia  out  of  its  land- 
locked shell,  but  these  brief  interludes  were 
overshadowed  by  returns  of  the  xenophobic 
influence  of  the  "Slavophiles" — Russian  iso- 
lationists. 

The  Soviet  Revolution  under  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  looked  toward  an  international  arena 
for  spreading  Communism.  However,  con- 
fronted by  a  predomUi.intly  hostile  and  non- 
revoUitlonary  Western  world,  their  successor 
Stalin  returned  to  the  Russian  Lsolationlst 
tradition  with  a  pojicy  he  called  "socialism 
in  one  country." 

Thus,  the  current  global  policy  of  the  last 
several  decades  is  a  new  phenomenon  in 
the  long  history  of  Russia  under  Tsars  and 
Communist  leaders.  Tet  it  dees  not  appear 
to  be  a  temporary  policy.  Soviet  plans  for 
a  global  marftime  policy  appear  to  be  accel- 
erating In  scope  and  scale.  At  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Party  Congress  in  1971.  a  program 
for  developing  the  world's  oceans  was 
launched  In  the  context  of  the  current  Ninth 
Five-Year  Plan  (1971-1975).  The  forthcom- 
ing Twenty-Fifth  Party  Congress  may  be 
expected  to  use  the  upcoming  Tenth  Pive- 
Year  Plan  (1976-1980)  and  the  new  Fifteen- 
Year  Plan  ( 1976-1990)  as  vehicles  for  e'xpand- 
Ing  their  efforts  In  developing  the  world's 
oceans.' 

The  current  global  role  of  Soviet  maritime 
power  may  have  a  historical  parallel  with 
that  of  Victorian  England  In  the  wake  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  English  global 
role  represented  a  conscious  projection  of 
merchant  and  naval  power  In  order  to  ex- 
tend Its  Imperial  power  over  fnr-flung  geo- 
graphic regions.  The  parallel  with  the  global 
role  of  the  United  States  after  World  War  n 
seems  less  apt  as  that  appeared  to  be  an 
American  preeminence  based  on  the  filling 
of  a  power  vacuum  through  many  areas  re- 
quired by  a  national  desire  to  ensure  sta- 
bility and  foster  development.  The  parallel 
with  England's  imperial  period  svtggests  a 
more  persistent,  conscious  extension  of  So- 
viet maritime  power  directed  toward  attain- 
ing political  and  economic  goals  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  American  parallel  were 
chosen. 

The  parallel  with  English  maritime  pat- 
terns suggest  a  Great  Power  rather  than  a 


'  Academician  P.  Bunin.  Ekonomika  osvo- 
eniya  resursov  mlrovoga  okeana  (Economics 
of  Developing  the  Resources  of  the  World's 
Oceans),   Voprosy  ekonomiki.   No.   11,   1974, 

pp.  55-67. 


revolutionary  thrust  to  the  Soviet  global 
role.  If,  by  seeking  control  or  dominance  of 
the  various  regions  of  the  world,  the  Soviet 
Union  acts  like  a  Great  Power,  then  they 
may  be  willing  to  compromise,  negotiate,  and 
settle  for  "spheres  of  influence."  This  Great 
Power  flexibility  and  pragmatism  might  be 
easier  to  deal  with  than  the  Inflexible,  ide- 
ological thrust  of  a  revolutionary.  Commu- 
nist, global  power. 

rKn.\RY    KAtURE    OF    SOVItT    POl.TCV    CF    THE 
SEAS 

T!ie  viirious  facets  of  ocean  policy  have 
been  Integrated  In  Soviet  development.  So- 
viet leaders  have  considered  the  legal,  politi- 
cal, military,  scientific  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  ocean  as  facets  of  a  single  coherent 
program.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  by  chance 
that  growth  iu  all  of  tliese  interrelated  areas 
proceeded  concurrenlly.  It  Is  ns  if  the  high 
level  political  dsclsion  to  be  a  global  power 
was  orchestrated  with  the  subordinate  poli- 
cies for  extending  simultaneously  the  Soviet 
maritime,  naval,  scientific,  and  political  arms 
of  the  Soviet  Union  beyond  its  continental 
borders. 

The  unification  of  ocean's  policy  comes  nat- 
urally for  a  centrally  controlled  system  such 
as  that  guided  by  the  Soviet  C. .  .munlst 
Pnrty.  Tl-^e  close  political  ties  among  the  vari- 
ous orgarlriatioual  elements  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem facilitate  coordinated  policy.  The  doml- 
n-\nt  institutional  thread  Is  the  Soviet  navy, 
which  has  strong  Influence  over  maritime  in- 
dustries. The  administration  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine,  fishing  fieet  and  oceano- 
graphlc  vessels  are  very  closely  allied  with  the 
naval  command  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  may 
be  readily  and  directly  militarized  or  mobil- 
ized under  naval  direction.-'  World  War  II- 
type  militarization  may  still  be  an  option  for 
the  leadership  through  this  interlocked  ad- 
ministrction. 

The  Soviet  leadership's  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  world's  ocean  resources  is  both  in- 
tegrated with  their  central  economic  plans 
and  interconnected  with  Soviet  global  policy 
as  illustrated  by  the  foUowlug: 

'The  sea's  economy  today  is  determined  by 
the  fishing  industry  and  marliime  transport. 
The  situation  will  change  somewhat  as  we 
.tpproach  the  year  2000.  The  fishing  industry 
will  continue  to  occupy  the  leading  place  iu 
tho  maritime  economy.  According  to  our 
rourrh  estimates,  second  place  will  be  taken 
by  the  jjetroleum  and  gas  industry,  while 
maritime  transport  will  move  from  second  to 
third  place.  Other  brahches  of  the  US5.R.'s 
maritime  economy  will  rise  and  be  devel- 
oped." ■ 

JMERCHANT     MABINE 

Although  the  Soviet  merchant  fl^et  began 
Its  expansion  in  1956,  the  Seven-Year  Plan 
(1959-1965)  was  a  major  take-off  point  for 
Soviet  merchant  marine  expansloy  Prom 
that  date,  the  Soviet  merchant  mii^e  grew 
faster  in  volume  than  the  economy  as  a 
whole.*  Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  23rd  In  world  shipping  (by  ton- 
nage) ;  now  it  is  5th  or  6th  (depending  on  the 
nieasurea  used)    and  may  r'se  higher;  some 
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speculate  to  first  place  by  IflSO.'^  The  hiitial 
rationale  for  expansion  was  to  provide  Soviet 
bottoms  to  carry  military  and  economic  aid, 
Soviet  conunerclal  trade,  and  passengers 
throughout  the  world.  The  Soviet  Unions 
global  role  apparently  dictated  the  need  for 
control  of  their  aid  and  commerce  in  their 
own  fleet.  Anotner  important  consideration 
was  the  rising  Soviet  balance-of-paymeuts 
deficits  to  hard  currency  nations,  which  were 
exacerbated  by  the  cost  of  using  foreign 
transport  requiring  hard  currency  payment. 

Although  large  and  growing,  the  Soviet 
merchant  maxLne  is  not  as  diversified  as  liicy 
would  like.  Only  recently  have  they  entered 
the  large-scale,  ocean  going,  tanker  busin«&'  . 
Moreover,  if  the  Suez  Canal  were  reopened, 
their  large  fleet  of  small  and  medium  tanker.* 
might  now  project  the  Soviet  Union  into  tiie 
center  of  the  world's  tanker  field. 

While  the  rapid  development  of  tlie  Soviet 
merchant  marine  has  been  spurred  by  ibe 
broad  need  to  carry  mUitary  and  economic  aid 
to  countries  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  the  supply  routes  to  Cuba 
and  North  Vietnam  were  responsible  for  a 
major  share  of  the  increase  Iu  the  tonnage 
requirements  for  this  purpose. 

Marine  transport  has  also  been  expanded  la 
Eurasia.  Opening  of  the  "Northern  Sea 
Route" — the  formerly  unnavl^able  Soviet 
Arctic  routes — provides  new  opportunlvle-s  for 
the  Soviet  merchant  marine  to  e.tpand  its 
maritime  activities  In  commerce  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  Par  East.  Likewise, 
the  "co;ivalner  bridge"  stretching  from  the 
new  Japanese-built  Pprt  Wrangel  in  the  Far 
East  to  Leningrad  in  the  West  adds  an  over- 
land alternative  to  very  Ion?  set  routes 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Europe  for 
Japauese  and  West  European  trade. 

Shipbuilding  in  Soviet  and  East  Europeuii 
ports  has  been  greatly  expanded  to  support 
this  maritime  development.  The  Soviet  con- 
cern over  Polish  riots  in  Baltic  ports  hi 
December  1970  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  building  ships  for  the  Soviet 
fleet,  along  witii  several  other  East  European 
nations.  Although  some  Soviet  ships  are  still 
purchased  abroad,  they  have  also  become  a 
.■iupplier  of  ships  to  other  nations. 

FISHERIES 

Pish  as  a  source  of  prot«ln  In  the  diet  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Soviet  leadership's 
announced  goal  of  raishig  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  protein.  Massive  Imports  of  U.S. 
feed  grains  In  recent  years  illustrate  the 
seriousness  of  their  animal  husbandry  pro- 
gram. The  expanding  fishing  operations  with 
large-scale  equipment,  such  as  the  floating 
fish  factories,  correlates  with  this  program. 
Serious  discussions  with  the  Japanese  on 
rights  to  fishing  waters  and  conservation 
measure.^  highlight  the  Importance  of  this 
industry.  Perhaps  In  recognition  of  the  limits 
of  the  ocean's  supply  of  fish  to  meet  tlUs 
protein  needs,  Soviet  nutritional  plans  have 
highlighted  the  need  to  animal  husbandry 
(cattle,  swine,  and  poultry) .  Still  the  ctirrent 
Ninth  Five- Year  Plan  calls  for  an  Increase 
in  per  capita  output  of  meat  and  meat 
products  by  23  percent  and  fish  and  fish 
products  by  43  percent."  If  successful,  the 
improved  availability  of  protein  products 
projected  for  1975  per  capita  would  only  place 
the  Soviet  citizen  at  a  rough  ptu-  with  his  E«.-t 
European  counterpart  and  about  one-thL'd 
the  American  level." 


'^  Reltz,  op  cit.,  p.  145. 
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RESOtTKCES   OF  THE   SEABED 

Offshore  development  of  energy 
resources  Is  to  expand  sharply  In 
tpn  to  twenty  years.  Offshore 
oil  and  gas  Is  now  underway  near 
Island  in  the  Pacific.  Industrial  c 
in    this   area  among   the   Soviet 
Western  companies  Is  likely:  forei, 
and  technology  will  be  paid  lor  w 
i^as.   Petroleum  products   have   in 
tjeen    the   major   hard    currency    e; 
'he  Soviet   Union.   With   natural 
their  continental  shelf  and 
Soviet  Union  will   attempt   to  red 
chronic  balance-of-payments  deficit 

A  wide  range  of  metals  are  thou 
located  In  the  coastal  areas."  These 
wise  enter  foreign  commerce  if  ecf 
available. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  become  a 
physical  oceanography.  This  appll 
Soviet  science  may  correlate  with  : 
terests  in  possible  submarine  operr.t 
oceauograpbic  efforts  coordinated 
Viet  Academy  of  Sciences  also  ben- 
mcrrhint  marine  and  fishery  incin 

NAVAL    EXPANSION 

Admiral  Gorshkov,  in  the  special 
articles  published  In  1972  and  1973 
authoritative  naval  journal  Morsko.  i 
argued  for  a  larger  and  more  dlv 
Viet  fleet.  According  to  his  central 
this  fleet  would  have  the  capability 
for  defensive  roles  around  the 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  for  an 
capability  appropriate  for  making 
political  impact  and  challenging  tli 
States  presence   in  many  areas  no 
uous  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  surf 
combat  and  support  ships  requlrec 
new  Soviet  naval  strategy  imply  a  s 
additional  naval  demand  on  scarce 
in    the    Ninth    Five-Year    Plan    (1 
and   the  year  ahead.  At  a  time  w: 
economic    performance    and    rising 
demands   for   resources    to   modern 
economy  and  better  serve  consum 
have  been  acknowledged  by  General 
tary  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  his 
the    leadership,    a    new,    substantia  1 
military    claims    on    resources    w 
especially  unwelcome  and  untimeli 
same  time,  the  appearance  of  the 
series  after  the  Twenty-Fourth  Pa 
gre.ss    and    the    formulation    of 
Five-Year    Plan    (1971-1975)    stroi 
gests  that  the  issue  was  not  settlec 
time   and    even    though   Mr. 
possibly  Defense  Minister  Grechko 
pose  the  adoption  of  the  full 
the  new  naval  strategy  of  Admiral 
It  does  have  support  among  top 
though   the   precise   resource   claim ; 
new  naval  demand  are  not  explicitlj 
licly  discussed  by  Admiral  Gorshkcir 
ftoTskoy  sbornik  series  or  elsewher  t 
knowledge,    we   may   assure    that 
grated  Soviet  ocean's  policy  Include 
expansion  of  their  navy.' 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS    AND 

The  heightened  interest  of  the 
ership  in  a  global  oceans- program 
enced  their  foreign  poUcy.  their 
international  organizations,  and 
of  the  law  of  the  sea.  In  recent 
multilateral  forums,  the  Soviet 
many  ocean  issues  have  become  more 

Negotiations  l>etween  Norway  and 
Viet  Union  on  the  status  of  Spi 
the  surrounding  continental  shelf 
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»  Mlkhailov,  op.  cit..  p.  108. 

"  M.  MacOwire,  Soviet  Naval  Polict:  Conti. 
■nuity  and  Change.  New  York  Prae  ;er,  Feb- 
ruary-March 1974.  J.  Hardt,  "Natlo  lal  Eco- 
nomic Priorities  and  Naval  Demanc ,"  In  M. 
MacOwire  (ed.)  Soviet  Naval  Policy:  Objec- 
tives and  Constraints.  New  York:  Praeger, 
1975. 
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interesting  case  study  of  Soviet  ocean  policy. 
The  full  panoply  of  Soviet  ocean  interests 
and  policies  will  be  influenced  by  the  out- 
come of  these  bilateral  talks.  In  particular, 
the  Soviets  want  to  protect  their  claims  to 
the  potentially  rich  mineral  resources  of  the 
Barents  Sea  and  to  keep  foreign  powers  away 
from  their  major  naval  and  maritime  fleets  at 
Murmansk.  Soviet  conduct  in  the  negotia- 
tions may  foreshadow  new  dimensions  in 
their  strategy  in  pursuing  their  Interests  in 
the  world's  oceans. 

Soviet  representatives  hnve  also  pla.ved  an 
active  role  in  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  In  this  forum  they  ap- 
pear to  be  faced  with  a  dilemma  on  whether 
to  support  or  oppose  the  position  of  small 
coastal  states  which  want  to  Increase  their 
territorial  and  economic  control  over  con- 
tiguous ocean  waters.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Soviets  are  inclined  to  support  the  claims  of 
small  countries  in  order  to  gain  Influence  in 
the  world  political  arena,  however,  Soviet  eco- 
nomic interests  dictate  a  more  traditional, 
open-seas  approach  to  International  law. 

The  position  which  the  Soviet  leadership 
takes  In  these  forums  will  he  influential  in 
efforts  to  reach  international  agreements  on 
the  law  of  the  sea.  Moreover.  Soviet  interac- 
tion with  other  great  maritime  powers,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  on  issues  of  ocean 
policy  is  likely  to  have  a  profound  impact  on 
the  future  direction  of  East-West  relations. 

In  negotiating  on  the  law  of  the  sea,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  distinct  advantages  over  the 
U.S..  owing  to  their  global,  unitary,  coordi- 
nated ocean's  policy.  In  specific  areas  such  as 
merchant  marine,  fisheries,  and  oceanogra- 
phy, as  well  as  their  dominant,  dynamic  naval 
program — the  Soviet  Union  each  year  comes 
closer  to  sectoral  as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
overtaking  and  surpassing  of  United  States 
efforts.  Just  as  the  UnltecfcState.s  replaced  the 
United  Kingdom  as  the  dominant  world  mar- 
itime power,  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  Soviet  Union  may  take  over  this 
dominant  position. 


PROPOSED   INCREASE   IN  FEDERAL 
ESTATE    TAX   EXEMPTION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
viously introduced  S.  1173  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  effect  three  necessary  reforms  in 
Federal  estate  tax  law.  Specifically,  my 
bill  would  increase  Federal  estate  tax 
exemption,  increase  estate  tax  marital 
deduction,  and  provide  an  alternate 
method  of  valuing  certain  real  property 
for  estate  tax  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  reforms  would  in- 
crea.se  the  Federal  estate  tax  exemption 
from  $60,000  to  $200,000.  The  $60,000 
figure  has  been  a  part  of  the  law  for  more 
than  30  years  and  the  inflation  we  have 
experienced  in  that  period  warrants  such 
an  increase.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
several  of  my  colleagues  have  also  in- 
troduced bills  to  increase  the  Federal 
estate  tax  exemption  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  effects  of  inflation. 

Further  evidence  of  the  effects  of  in- 
flation on  Federal  estate  tax  was  noted 
in  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  9.  1975.  The  article  cited  newly 
released  IRS  figures  for  1972  which  show 
175.000  estate  flings  for  estates  exceed- 
ing $60,000.  This  is  a  31-percent  increase 
over  1969,  the  last  previous  year  studied. 
This  is  further  evidence  that  the  $60,000 
exemption  is  no  longer  adequate  in  to- 
day's changing  economy.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  will  act 
favorably  on  my  proposal  to  increase  the 


estate  tax  exemption  when  It  considers 
the  general  subject  of  tax  reform  later 
in  this  Congress. 


BUT    WHAT    ABOUT    THE 
CONSTITUTION? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
prestigious  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
editorialized  against  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commissions  fairness  doc- 
trine in  its  May/ June  issue.  In  the  cur- 
rent July/August  issue,  the  CJR  ran 
Uiree  letters — one  with  an  editor's  note — 
commenting  on  that  editorial. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  neither  the 
editorial  nor  any  of  the  letters  even 
hinted  at  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
constitutional  questions  raised  about  the 
fairness  doctiine. 

The  first  letter  took  is?ue  witli  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  editorial,  and  thus  the 
editor's  note.  That  letter  did  not  deal 
directly  with  the  fairness  doctrine.  The 
other  two  letters  defended  the  doctrine. 
So  it  woula  be  asking  quite  a  bit  for  any 
of  the  letters  to  question  whether  the 
fairness  doctrine  meets  the  test  of  the 
first  amendment.  One  might  deduce  that 
the  editors  received  no  letter  dealing  with 
the  constitutional  question,  or  at  least 
none  worthy  of  publication. 

Yet,  why  did  not  the  editorial  itself 
at  least  allude  to  the  first  amendment? 
It  came  close.  But  it  did  not  hint  at  the 
major  question  about  government  reg- 
ulation of  one  segment  of  the  press. 

I  thiiik  I  ask  a  fair  question,  for  the 
editorial  speculated  on  why  no  reporter 
bothered  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  Red  Lion  case.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
found  parts  of  the  fairness  doctrine  to  be 
constitutional.  Some  say  Red  Lion  gave 
judicial  approbation  to  the  entire  fair- 
ness doctrine. 

And  that's  the  problem,  perhaps:  most 
people  believe  that  when  the  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tioning of  the  decision. 

Fortimately,  under  our  constitutional 
system,  there  can  be  questioning.  In  fact, 
in  Red  Lion  the  Court  said  that  it  could 
see  the  fto-ssibilty  of  such  questions  be- 
ing raised  under  certain  circumstances: 

It  would  be  better  if  the  FCC's  encourage- 
ment were  never  necessary  to  induce  the 
broadcasters  to  meet  their  responsibility. 
And  if  experience  with  the  administration  of 
these  doctrines  indicates  that  will  have  the 
net  effect  of  reducins  rather  than  enhanc- 
ing the  volume  and  quality  of  coverage, 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  reconsider  the 
constitutional  implications. 

And  the  Court  indicated  that  if  the 
fairness  doctrine  led  to  self-censorship 
that  would  be  grounds  for  a  fresh  look  at 
the  constitutionality  of  the  doctrine. 

I  will  get  back  to  that  point  shortly. 

The  CJR  editorial  noted  how  the 
White  House  had  used  the  fairness  doc- 
trine for  its  own  ends. 

It  seems  elemental  that  if  Presidents 
can  use  a  government  regulation  to  con- 
ti'ol  the  press  that  a  first  amendment 
issue  has  been  raised.  To  paraphrase  the 
editorial, 

Wliy,  one  wonders,  did  not  the  editorial 
writers  dig  beneath  the  surface? 
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One  reason  might  be  found  later  In 
the  editorial,  in  a  reference  to  "the  pub- 
lic's air  waves." 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  there  Is 
no  direct  reference  in  the  UJS.  Code  to 
public  ownership  of  the  airwaves.  Also, 
authorities  have  written  on  this  subject, 
including  Glen  O.  Robinson,  now  a  FCC 
Commissioner,  who  has  called  public 
ownership  of  the  specti-um  a  fantasy. 

The  point  is,  the  fairness  doctrine 
cannot  be  discussed  with  any  real  deptli 
until  those  questions — the  applicability 
of  the  fh'st  amendment  to  broadcasting 
and  the  ownership  of  the  airw'avcs — are 
dealt  witli  seriously. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  my  answers 
to  these  questions,  thus  the  introduction 
of  my  bill,  S.  2,  the  First  Amendment 
Clarification  Act  of  1975.  But  I  know 
there  are  those  who  disagree  with  me. 
Right  or  wrong,  I  believe  the  questions 
must  be  answered. 

The  third  letter  is  signed  by  Jeremy 
Lansman  of  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  who  is  one 
of  two  signers  of  a  petition  to  the  FCC 
to  limit  religious  and  public  institutional 
use  of  broadcasting,  it  is  not  surprising 
he  does  not  raise  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 

But  for  a  magazine  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  to  fail 
even  to  allude  to  that  question  Is  aston- 
ishing. 

The  fear  of  self-censorehip  by  a  free 
press  is  a  real  one.  If  broadcasters  do  not 
pursue  their  duty  to  program  on  contro- 
vei-sial  issues  of  public  importance  be- 
cause of  fear  of  trouble  at  license  renewal 
time,  or  a  fine,  or  loss  of  their  license, 
then  that  is  self-censorship. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  required  no 
proof  of  self-censorship  v/hen  dealing 
witli  libel  cases.  It  has  been  presumed. 
All  one  need  do  is  look  at  the  decision  in 
Gertz  against  Welch  last  year.  The  same 
is  true  in  New  York  Times  against  Sulli- 
van, the  landmark  1964  case. 

In  Gertz,  the  Court  said : 

W©  also  find  no  Justification  for  allowing 
awards  of  punitive  damages  against  publish- 
ers and  broadcasters  held  liable  under  state- 
deflned  standards  of  liability  for  defama- 
tion. .  .  jury  discretion  to  award  punitive 
damages  unnecessarily  exacerbates  the  dan- 
ger of  media  self-censoi-.ship. 

What  is  a  fine  or  a  threat  of  license  loss 
but  an  unnecessai-y  exacerbation  of  the 
danger  of  media  self-censorship? 

And  note,  the  Court  in  the  Gertz  case 
included  broadcasters  explicitly.   . 

True,  the  Gertz  decision  was  not  unan- 
imous. But  even  the  four  dissenters — 
each  of  whom  wrote  an  opinion — dis- 
agree only  with  legal  points,  not  on  the 
basic  need  to  preserve  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  the  news  media. 

Why  then  is  the  Court  so  careful  of 
first  amendment  rights  when  dealing 
with  libel  and  defamation  and  so  indif- 
ferent to  them  when  dealing  with  broad- 
casting? 

Is  there  really  something  inherently 
different  about  using  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  to  give  public  notice  to  events 
and  opinions?  If  Uiere  were  a  difference, 
why  does  the  Court  treat  printed  and 
broadcast  material  the  same  in  their  de- 
cisions on  libel  matters? 


I 
Playing  fast  and  loose  with  tlie  truth  is 
very  serious.  Yet,  the  Court  has  held  that 
unless  there  Is  malice,  a  publisher  or  a 
broadcaster  should  not  be  punished  for 
it  for  fear  of  self-censorship.  Yet,  a 
broadcaster  may  be  fined  or  he  may  lose 
his  license  for  giving  his  own  opinion  or 
allowing  others  to  give  theirs  if  he  does 
not  give  those  holding  opposing  points  of 
view  time  to  air  theirs. 

It  is  not  that  a  good  broadcaster  should 
not  be  fair.  He  should,  of  course. 

But  the  Government  has  no  business 
telling  him  to  do  so  with  rules  and  penal- 
ties that  can  lead  to  self-censorship. 
That  is  the  chilling  effect  that  support- 
ers of  the  fairness  doctrine  deny  exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent-that the  editorial  and  the  letters 
from  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recced,  as  follows; 

The  Teouble  With  Fairness 
"It  was  In  1963,"  Fred  W.  Friendly  Informs 
us  In  "What's  Fair  on  the  Air?"  \The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  March  30].  "that  the 
[Federal  Communication  Commission's  fair- 
ness] doctrine  began  to  change  from  a  vague 
public-interest  policy  to  an  instrument  of 
politics  and  inhibition."  President  Kennedy 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  Senate  would 
ratify  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  he 
feared  that  unless  advocates  of  the  treaty 
were  given  air  time  to  stat«  their  (and  his) 
.side  of  the  issue  the  treaty  might  not  be 
ratified.  The  fairness  doctrine  was  invoked; 
advocates  spoke  on  stations  to  which  they 
otherwise  would  have  been  denied  access; 
the  treaty  was  ratified;  and.  Friendly  writes, 
"The  White  House  believed  this  political  use 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  had  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  eventual  Senate 
vote  to  ratify."  The  first  step  had  been  taken. 
In  the  summer  of  1964,  by  which  time  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  had  been  nominated  as  the 
Republican  presidential  nominee,  "the 
Democrats  decided  to  expand  the  falrno.ss 
doctrine  effort." 

A  crucial  part  of  that  effort,  as  Friendly 
shows,  was  devoted  to  investigative  reporter 
Fred  Cook's  attempt  to  win  In  court  the 
right  to  air  a  reply;  he  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Rev.  Billy  James  Hargls  In  a  program 
broadcast,  among  other  places,  on  radio  sta- 
tion WGCB,  in  Red  Lion,  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  not  been  generally  known  that  Cook's 
effort,  eventually  successful,  was  politically 
Inspired,  backed  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  aimed  at  conservative  com- 
mentators. Yet  the  Red  Lion  case  received 
wide  coverage,  and  it  developed  over  a  long 
period— from  November  1964,  when  Hargis 
delivered  his  attack,  until  June  1969,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  FCC's  right 
to  order  WGCB  to  grant  Cook  reply  time. 
Why,  one  wonders,  did  no  reporter  dig  be- 
neath the  surface  during  the  five  years?  The 
failure  illustrates  the  need  for  Journalism 
to  do  more  investigating  within  its  own 
ranks. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  of  course,  once 
such  political  usage  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
had  been  established  by  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, it  became  available  to  Richard  Nixon, 
who  sought  to  apply  it  in  retaliation  for 
new:;  coverage  he  didn't  like. 

Richard  E.  Wiley,  chairman  of  the  FCC. 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  "there  la 
no  question  that  | Friendly 's]  disclosures  will 
provide  ammunition  for  those  who  oppose 
the  fairness  doctrine. "  We,  meanwhile,  can- 
not fault  the  goal  of  the  doctrine,  which 
requires  broadcasters  to  "afford  reaeoncble 
opportunities  for  opposing  viewpoints  .  .  . 
I  and  1  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of  broad- 


casting time  to  the  discussion  of  controver- 
sial Issues."  We  question,  however,  whether 
any  adnanlstratlon  can  long  resist  the  op- 
portunity of  interpreting  "reasonable"  in  a 
self-serving  way.  Further,  we  question 
whether  it  is  still  valid  to  regiUate  broad- 
casting in  a  way  very  different  from  the  prim 
media.  <«# 

The  underlyuig  premise  for  FCC  ret;jla,- 
tion  Is  that  the  air,  like  a  pie  in  the  sky,  can 
be  divided  Into  only  so  many  slices,  whereas 
newspapers  can  proliferate  with  the  sort  ol 
wild  abandon  denied  radio  and  television 
stations.  The  limits  of  the  publics  air  waves 
were  thought  to  Justify  such  regulation  of 
broadcasters.  This  may  have  been  a  per- 
suasive argumeiH  in  1949.  when  the  FCC 
first  required  broadcasting  licensees  to  ad- 
here to  Uie  fairness  doctrine.  Now,  howexer, 
lu  metropolitan  areas  certainly,  and  In  much 
of  the  country  outside  of  the  cities,  radio 
and  TV  .stations  greatly  outnumber,  ai.d 
out-earn,  newspapers. 

Fair  to  Fairness? 

To  THE  Review:  As  a  regular  reader  of  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review,  which  I  find 
useful,  Informative,  and  usually  right  on  the 
button,  I  was  a  bit  distressed  to  open  vour 
issue  of  May/June  1975  and  to  note  that, 
under  tlie  heading,  "The  Trouble  With  Fair- 
ness," you  have  swallowed  quit*  whole  Fred 
W.  Frlendly'6  version  of  what  has  oome  to 
be  known  as  the  Red  Lion  case.  (Mr.  Frlend- 
ly's  original  article,  "What's  Pair  on  the 
Air?  ",  appeared  in  The  Neto  York  Times  Mag- 
a3ine  of  March  30.) 

The  Red  Lion  case  stemmed  from  an  arti- 
cle which  Fred  J.  Cook  wrote  for  The  Na- 
tion, and  which  appeared  In  our  issue  of  May 
25,  1964,  entitled  "Hate  Clubs  of  the  Air." 
Subsequently  Mr.  Cook  was  subjected  to 
personal  attack  by  Billy  James  Hargls  In  a 
syndicated  radio  program  which  was  broad- 
cast by,  among  many  other  stations,  WGCB 
In  Red  Lion,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cook  de- 
manded the  right  of  reply,  which  WGCB 
refused.  He  then— acting  entirely  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  employing  his  own  attorney  at 
his  own  expense — sued  the  station  under  the 
falrne.-ts  doctrine;  the  case  through  subse- 
quent appeals  wound  up  before  the  Supreme 
Court  some  five  years  later,  which  confirmed 
Cook's  right  to  a  reply  under  the  law.  Cook 
throughout  was  acting  as  an  aggrieved  pri- 
vate Individual,  and  not  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  or  of  anyone 
else.  .  .  James  J.  Storrow,  Jr.,  Publisher,  The 
Nation. 

(Note. — We  know  of  no  challenge  to  Frtd 
Priendly's  report  that  the  Democrats  sought, 
in  1964,  to  use  the  fairness  doctrine  to 
counter  right-wing  radio  propaganda.  And 
all  parties  agree,  we  believe,  that  Fred  Cook, 
an  able  free-lance,  was  recruited  to  Join  the 
Democratic  National  Committee's  propa- 
ganda effort.  Cook  was  paid  as  a  researcher. 
Radio  broadcasts  based  on  his  research  at- 
tacked the  Rev.  Billy  James  Hargls.  among 
others.  One  program  tics  Hargls  to  the  John 
Birch  Society,  another  attacks  his  political 
gospel. 

The  question  in  dispute  here:  was  Cooks 
suit  against  radio  station  WGCB,  in  Red 
Lion,  Pennsylvania,  a  suit  that  sought  the 
right  to  reply  to  Hargis,  "politically  inspired" 
as  CJR  said? 

Cook  says  he  was  outraged  when  Hargis 
personally  attacked  him,  and  that  his  per- 
gonal desire  to  respond  led  him  to  file  ?ult. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  this.  It  is  also  true 
that  Cook  had  earlier  helped  the  Democrats 
to  attack  Hargis.  Cook's  partisan  work  may 
have  encouraged  Hargls's  attack;  it  certainly 
provided  Cook  with  information  about  Hargis 
and  his  radio  program.  CJR  did  not  Intend 
to  suggest  that  Cook  was  acting  on  orders, 
or  contrary  to  his  own  desires.  But  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  tiat  there  Is  no  clear  line 
between  the  political  effort  and  the  personal 
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feelings    that    led. 
.tuit. — The  Edltore. 

Sir:   The  question  of  whether 
valid  to  regulate  broadca-sting  In  a 
different    from    the   print    media 
asked  more  often  these  days.  .  . 

The    need    for    government 
perceived  t>ecause  without  a  type 
tion  process,  no  radio  service  can 
t tonal.  I  would  argue  that  as  long 
licenses   are   granted   and   or   ren^ 
politically  appointed  FCC.  the 
triiir  shovild  and  mu.st  be  available 
ter  that  bias  In  selection  and  pre  / 
bias  from  going  unchallenged  in 
If  the  Industry  will  come  to  accept 
system  of  periodic  action  of  broadcast 
and  so  guarantee  the  opportunity 
interests   to  gain   access  to   broaddast 
then  we  can  question  the  necessi  :y 
falrne.ss   doctrine. — Peter  B 
land.  Maine. 

Sik:   Although  the  fairness  doctt*! 
not  be  Ood's  gift  to  free  speech 
menf  writer  (May.  June)   has  ma^ 
comparison    betwixt    broadcast 
The  fallacious  argument  holds  thai 
more    broadcast   stations   than   dafly 
papers.  Maybe  so.  But  the  8.708   ( 
1974)  total  number  of  broadcast 
not  hold  a  candle  to  the  plethora 
book,    magazine,    and    specialty 
( not  to  speak  of  weekly  and  limite<  1 
tion  dally)  publishers.  Not  only  tha 
reader  can  choose  from  publication^ 
almost  anywhere  In  the  world.  But 
ever  get   to  see  and  hear  the 
documentaries,  the  fantastic  CBC 
serious  music  specials,  and  BBC 
torlcal  dramatizations?  I  have  to  g( 

Tou  can  bet  that  if  we  limited 
number  of  U.S.  publishers  to  8,708, 
have  n«  Columbia  Journalism 
all  the  Ideas  you  offer  us  would 
the  reading  public. 

Well,  you  mi^t  guess  that  the 
most  U.S.    broadcasting   is   bland 
and  cowardly  befbre  controversy  l.s 
Ited  number  ofbtoadcast  licensees.' 
Lansman,  Los  tiaUie,  Calif 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  DEMOCRil  .CY 


M- 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President. 
Reston  has  recently  written  an 
article  entitled  "The  Crisis  of 
racy."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

The  Cbisis  or  Democbact 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — It  Is  hard  to  travel 
rope  these  days,  or  even  to  live 
Ington,  without  recognizing  that  1 
mocracy   la   now   In   serious   troubli  i 
world.  We  are  living  In  a  time  of  w 
doubt  about  the  capacity  of  free 
deal  with  the  economic,  political  a 
sophlcal  problems  of  the  age. 

Wherever  you  look,  the  leaders  of 
World  seem  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
plexities  of  modern  life,  baffled  by 
matids  of  special  interest  groups,  ai;d 
toward  autocratic  methods  in  handl 
dilemmas. 

Iji     Prance,      President     Valery 
d  ikstaing   is   dining  with    the 
encouraging  debates  In  the  Chambei 
uties  on   foreign  policy,  all  of 
good  on  the  government-controlled 
television.  But  meanwhile,  he  is 
the  civil  service  at  the  Qua!  d'Orsay 
trallzlng  the  control  of  foreign  and 
policy  in  his  own  hands,  with  the 
two  or  three  loyal  powerful  lieute 
tiie  Elysee  Palace. 
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In  Britain,  Prime  Minister  Wilson  has  the 
opposite  problem.  With  inflation  running  in 
his  country  at  25  per  cent  a  year,  the  high- 
est in  Europe,  hla  Labor  government  cannot 
even  get  the  cooperation  of  the  labor  unions 
to  abide  by  their  "social  contract"  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

In  Italy,  the  situation  is  even  worse.  The 
country  is  going  broke  under  a  weak  democ- 
ratic coalition,  and  the  Communists  in  the 
major  cities  are  winning  at  the  polls  and 
insisting  that  the  country  cannot  be  gov- 
erned against  them  or  without  them. 

In  Spain,  after  more  than  a  generation  of 
Francos  dictatorship,  the  forces  of  liberal 
democracy  are  crying  for  freedom,  but  across 
the  border  in  Portugal,  the  "forces  of  free- 
dom •  are  so  divided  and  vicious  with  one 
another  that  the  people  are  almost  longing 
for  the  order"  of  Salazars  dictatorship.  All 
this  is  being  watched  in  Madrid  with  the 
uttermost  care. 

So  there  Is  a  kind  of  counterrevolution 
against  liberal  democracy  now  going  on  In 
the  world.  We  may  not  like  this  trend;  or 
even  admit  it,  but  the  liberal  democracies 
are  obviously  In  trouble  with  the  voters.  Even 
President  Ford  is  now  governing  with  a  com- 
bination of  vetoes  and  good  intentions.  The 
Europeans  like  him,  because  he  is  so  plain 
and  candid,  compared  to  Johnson  and  Nixon, 
but  the  question  they  have  been  asking  in 
the  last  few  weeks  is  what  will  xhe  Amer- 
ican people  do  in  the  1976  election?  Europe 
Is  clearly  hoping  for  a  new  beginning. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  fascinates  and 
baffles  the  political  leaders  of  Europe.  He 
talks  about  the  "defense  of  Western  clvlliza- 
tiou. '  He  argues  for  a  new  alliance  in  de- 
fense of  Western  Ideals,  and  he  rebukes  the 
Europeans  for  trifling  with  America's  fidel- 
ity to  NATO. 

They  should  not  think,  Kissinger  said  In 
Atlanta  the  other  day,  that  they  are  "doing 
us  a  favor  by  remaining  in  alliance  with  us." 
They  should  listen  to  his  words,  he  said,  for 
they  were  chosen  very  carefully. 

"Any  ally,"  he  said,  "whose  perception  of 
its  national  Interest  changes  will  find  us 
prepared  to  adapt  or  end  our  treaty  relation- 
ship. No  ally  can  pressure  us  by  a  threat  of 
termination;  we  will  not  accept  that  its  se- 
curity is  more  important  to  us  than  it  is  to 
Itself." 

On  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the 
last  World  War  and  the  beginning  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  was  a  bold  and  startling 
warning  to  the  allies,  but  scarcely  a  news- 
paper in  the  United  States  printed  the  text 
of  his  speech,  and  the  following  day  the 
White  House  said  he  didn't  have  any  nation 
in  mind,  particularly,  and  was  not  threaten- 
ing anybody. 

So,  obviously,  there  Is  considerable  con- 
fusion within  the  Alliance,  and  not  only 
within  the  Alliance,  but  within  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  American  government  It- 
self, and  between  the  White  House  and  the 
State  I>epartment  and  the  Congress. 

This  confusion  In  the  democratic  world 
seems  to  be  general.  India  is  Just  the  latest 
symbol  of  the  point.  Confronted  by  frivo- 
lous charges.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  imag- 
ined a  crisis  and  then  created  one,  not  only 
for  herself,  but  for  the  whole  democratic 
ideal.  In  the  process,  she  has  not  only  hurt 
herself,  and  India's  experiment  with  democ- 
racy, but  has  proved  that  women  are  almost 
as  stupid  as  men,  and  probably  put  back 
the  women's  liberation  movement  by  almost 
a  generation. 

It  is  Interesting,  amidst  all  this  turmoil 
in  the  western  world,  how  much  officials  in 
Europe  still  look  to  America  for  answers  to 
this  crisis  of  democracy  and  capitalism.  They 
are  pessimistic  about  the  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, and  monetary  chaos  In  the  West, 
but  they  still  keep  asking  what  Washington 
is  going  to  do  about  this,  and  particularly 
in  the  next  election. 


Will  there  be  a  new  start  next  year  In  the 
United  States,  they  ask?  Is  there  another 
creative  American  political  nUnd  like  that  of 
the  two  Roosevelts  or  Woodrow  Wilson,  or  is 
there  a  young  man  like  Kennedy  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1960  who  has  some  vision  of  the 
world  of  the  Eighties? 

The  West  is  looking  for  answers  to  these 
shortcomings  of  liberal  democracy  and  par- 
ticularly it  is  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  suggestions,  but  so  far  in  Wasliington  we 
have  no  optimistic  answers  to  give. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAY  CRAIG 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  May  Crait:  'x&&  a  loss  for  American 
journalism  and  tlie  American  people.  It 
was  a  personal  loss  for  me. 

In  40  years  as  a  reporter  in  Washing- 
ton .she  became  both  loved  and  re- 
spected by  the  people  she  wrote  for,  and 
the  people  she  wrote  about. 

Her  school  marm  looks  cloaked  a  bril- 
liant mind,  a  tenacious  and  peppery 
manner,  and  a  sensitive  and  generous 
heart. 

It  was  the  very  qualities  of  persistence 
and  tenacity  which  endeared  her  to  botli 
her  news  sources  and  her  audience.  She 
asked  tough  questions,  and  she  often  got 
revealing  answers.  She  was  determined 
to  know  what  we  knew,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess she  became  a  great  friend. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Maine  congressional 
delegation  had  a  special  relationship, 
and  a  special  fiiendship,  with  May.  As  a 
reporter  for  Maine  newspapers  she  was 
in  daily  touch  with  members  of  the 
delegation. 

Oiu-  contact  taught  me  a  great  deal 
about  journalism,  and  as  a  freshman 
Senator,  I  felt  I  learned  at  least  as  much 
from  her  as  she  did  from  me. 

I  will  miss  May  Craig,  along  witli  thou- 
sands of  her  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  letters  from  Maine 
lieople,  a  portion  of  the  transcript  of 
"Meet  the  Press,"  July  20,  two  newspa- 
per articles  on  her  death,  and  a  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  on  her  re- 
tirement 9  years  ago,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E.xcFBPT  From  "Meet  the  Press,"  July  20, 
1975 
Mr.  Spivak.  Before  we  introduce  our  guest, 
I   would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  May 
Craig  who  dleJt^st  Tuesday.  For  many  years 
before  .she  retired  in  1965.  she  was  one  of  the 
star  panelists  on  Meet  the  Press  and  made 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  program. 
Mrs.  Craig  was  a  reporter  of  sterling  integ- 
rity,   an    informed    and    penetrating    ques- 
tioner, and  a  fine  human  being.  Her  legion 
of  friends  won't  .soon  forget  her.  I  know  I 
never  will. 

Biiothbay  Harhor.  Maine, 

July  24.  1975. 

Dear  Ed:  May  Craig  was  known  by  million.s 
of  Americans  as  a  colorful  and  coiurageous 
political  repoi-ter  and  news  personality.  She 
was  recognized  as  a  scrappy  little  lady  who 
persevered  In  her  questioning  of  the  great 
and  near-great  until  the  tr\ith  emerged. 

During  my  service  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Maine.  I  saw  or  spoke  to  May  nearly  every 
working  day  and  developed  a  great  respect 
and  warm  affection  for  her. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  have  her  as  a  guest 
in  the  House  dining  room  after  she  had  been 
retired  for  some  time.  And  It  made  me  very 
proud  to  see  so  many  members  of  the  House 
stopping  by  our  table  to  pay  their  respects 
to  "Miss  Moy." 

She  was  a  unique  worman  in  many  ways. 
May  was  a  woman's  liberation  leader  dec- 
pdes  before  the  movement  became  popu- 
lar. She  served  her  newspapers  and  our  na- 
tion with  great  distinction. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  Tupper. 

National  Tp.anspop.tation 

Safety  Board. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  24,  1975. 
Hon.  Edmcnd  S.  Muskie. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  The  death  of  May  Craig  marks 
the  pas.slng  of  an  era.  She  was  a  unique 
newspaper  reporter. 

Even  though  May  was  a  North  Carolinian 
by  birth  we,  In  Maine,  came  to  think  of  her 
as  a  "native."  In  recalling  my  contacts  with 
her  over  the  years  I  served  as  Governor  of 
Maine,  I  especially  remember  the  1960  con- 
vention in  Chicago.  I  never  had  to  leave 
word  at  the  hotel  desk  for  morning  wakeup 
calls  knowing  I  could  thoroughly  depend  on 
May  to  faithfully  call  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  each  and  every  morning  to  question 
me  on  the  views  and  position  of  the  Maine 
Delegation  relative  to  candidates  and  plat- 
form. Soon  I  came  to  learn  that  she  would 
not  be  deterred  from  her  go.il  of  securing 
every  bit  of  news  available.  Her  tenacious 
pursuit  of  the  news,  however,  was  always 
characterized  by  fairness  and  responsibility. 

Once  at  a  large  dinner  meeting  at  San  " 
Francisco  I  was  truly  amazed.  All  of  the 
public  figures  and  top  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try were  there — May  knew  each  and  every 
one  of  them  and  they,  in  turn,  knew  her. 
She  had  truly  made  her  mark  in  the  world 
of  Journalism.  Her  challenging  and  deter- 
mined manner  brought  her  Instant  recog- 
nition. 

Maine  and  the  Nation  were  fortunate  to 
have  had  May  Craig  reporting  the  news  and 
I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  counted  among 
her  friends  iii  tribute  to  her  memory. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Reed, 

Chairman. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  23, 1975. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  May  Craig  was  a  unique 
person,  the  modest  possessor  of  a  unique 
talent  In  the  field  of  Journalism.  Her  death 
leaves  a  void  In  the  fourth  estate  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  She  was  a  lady  dedicated 
to  her  profession  who  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  the  news  media. 

She  was  unique  in  many  ways,  a  lady  wHo 
worked  diligently  gathering  news  for  the 
Gannett  publications  of  Maine.  From  the 
modest  amount  of  news  generated  from  the 
Maine  State  Society  to  the  International 
news  emanating  from  the  Presidential  press 
conferences,  she  covered  them  with  accuracy 
and  detail. 

Truly,  May  Craig  was  a  Journalistic  pio- 
neer, a  friend  of  Presidents,  admired  be- 
cause she  was  always  herself.  She  will  be 
missed  by  those  of  us  who  enjoyed  the  gen- 
uine pleasure  of  her  company. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely,  , 

James  V.  Day, 

Cointnissioner. 


Railway  Progress  Institute, 

Alexandria,  Va.,  July  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
US.  Senate,  j 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  As  per  conversation, 
in  any  tribute  given  to  May  Craig,  I  would 
mtich  appreciate  any  use  you  might  give  for 
a  few  humble  obscrvatloiis  from  one  who  was 
privileged  to  know  and  admire  lier  over  the 
years. 

Fresh  out  of  Bates  College  In  Senator 
Muskie's  Cla.ss  of  1936,  I  went  with  the  Port- 
land Maine  Press  Herald  as  a  cub  reporter 
starting  in  1937.  I  shall  never  forget  the  in- 
spiration I  immediately  got  from  May  Craig, 
then  the  Press  Herald's  Wasliington  corre- 
spondent. I  was  terribly  fascinated  by  the 
columns  she  would  setid  from  Washington 
and  particularly  the  great  specific  detail 
which  embroidered  her  descriptions  of  the 
events  she  was  reporting.  I  sensed  that  some- 
how Mrs.  Craig  must  be  a  great  human  being 
to  make  her  columns  cume  to  life  with  such 
warmth  and  reality. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  for  16  years 
service  in  the  Federal  Government.  I  came  to 
know  May  personally  and  found  my  highest 
hopes  were  exceeded.  As  I  worked  for  seven 
Cabinet  officers  in  the  years  until  1965.  I  had 
frequent  contact  with  May  in  helping  her 
covpr  events  of  Interest  as  well  as  back- 
grounding for  appearances  of  key  officials  on 
Larry  Spivak's  "Meet  the  Press"  program.  I 
endorse  with  all  sincerity  the  very  warm  and 
deserved  tribute  which  Larry  has  told  me  he 
plans  to  \ise  on  the  opening  of  the  July  20 
"Meet  the  Press"  show.  On  its  programs.  May 
used  to  tell  me  .she  would  boil  her  questions 
down  Into  the  fewest  possible  words  which 
would  get  at  the  heart  of  the  problems  that 
the  guest  of  the  day  was  encountering.  Every 
encounter  with  May  left  all  of  us  a  little 
richer. 

My  good  Skowhegan,  Maine-born  wife, 
Emily,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Eula  Weston, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Maine  State  Racing 
Commission,  always  appreciated  May's  won- 
derful small  dinner  parties  at  her  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  home — which  she  always 
thoughtftiUy  concluded  with  grapefruit  for 
those  who  were  diet -minded. 

I  did  not  see  as  much  of  May  Craig  after 
she  retired  in  1965  Inasmuch  as  that  same 
year  I  became  President  of  the  Railway  Prog- 
re.s3  Institute,  the  trade  association  of  some 
200  companies,  representing  the  nation's 
manufacturers  of  freight  cars,  locomotives 
and  everything  railro.ads  buy.  Not  seeing  as 
much  of  May  was  a  real  loss. 

In  addition  to  being  a  great  hximan  in- 
terest reporter,  she  also  had  the  sharpest 
political  instincts  of  any  reporter  on  the 
Washington  scene  during  her  time.  She  was 
a  great  lady,  a  great  reporter.  She  will  long 
be  missed. 

Sincerely, 

Nils  A.  Lennartson. 

IPpelh  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  July  16.  1975] 

lAY  Craic,  86,  Journalist  to  State  and 
Nation,    Dies 

Washinpton. — May  Craig,  a  familiar  figure 
on  the  Washington  news  scene  for  more  than 
three  decades,  died  Tuesday  In  a  Maryland 
nursing  home  After  a  long  illness.  She  was 
86. 

"Unchangea"ble  May,"  to  those  who  knew 
her  well,  was  famous  for  her  penetrating 
qviestions  at  presidential  news  conferences 
and  lor  her  Ea-sterbonnet-type  hats.  Until 
her  retirement  10  years  ago,  she  was  -  the 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  and  other  Guy  Gannett  news- 
papers in  Maine. 

"The  essence  of  femininity  with  an  ability 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  burning  issue  of 
the  day,"  was  how  one  newsman  described 
her. 


Her  career  spanned  five  artiVilnistratlons. 
from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  her  teriier-like  tenacity  at 
presldentiBi  news  conference' was  legendary. 

When  President  Roosevelt  once  described 
cohmini.sts  as  "an  unnecessary  excrescence 
on  our  civllizatioi;.'  she  lemlnded  him  that 
he  had  a  columnist  in  his  own  family — his 
wife,  writer  of  the  column.    'My  Day." 

On  another  occasion,  after  he  was  asked  a 
nettle,?ome  question  by  Mrs.  Craig.  Roosevelt 
replied:  "May.  you  must  have  stayed  awpke 
all    nigh  I    thinking  up  that  question." 

•A.s  H  matter  of  fact,  I  did,"  she  shrjt 
back. 

She  gaiii'-tl  national  exposure  through  fre- 
quent television  appearances  on  "Meet  the 
Press."  V  earing  the  flov/ery  hats  that  became 
her  ppisonal  trademark. 

One  magazine  described  Mrs.  Craig  a=  "ihe 
small  woman  who  always  gets  to  the  front 
row."  The  representative  ol  the  Maine  media 
was  itWo  characterized  as  having  "a  mind 
as  sharp  as  cider  vinegar,  as  retentive  as  a 
lobster  trap." 

When  not  covering  a  war.  flying  around  the 
world  or  over  the  North  Pole,  she  did  a  rridio 
program  called  "Inside  Washl.'^gton"  whi.'h 
W9s   broadcast  over  Maine  stations. 

Mrs.  Craig  wa.s  brisk  in  manner,  and  wiih 
her  iinbobbed  hair  tied  in  an  cld-fashinned 
knot,  slie  looked  like  the  stereotype  of  a 
pieclse  SI.  nool  teacher. 

Born  Elisabeth  May  Adams  in  Coosaw.  S.C.. 
in  1888.  .she  moved  lo  Washington  at  the  age 
of  12.  F.ibht  yeai-s  later,  she  married  Donald 
A.  Craig,  then  Wa.shlngton  bureau  chief  for 
the  old  New  York  Herald. 

Mrs.  Craig  began  her  news  career  in  1924. 
In  addition  to  the  Maine  newspapers  she 
worked  for.  she  w-rote  pieces  for  the  old  New 
York  World  and  i.ewspapers  in  Montana,  and 
North  Carolina. 

At  the  time  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
inatiguration,  she  marched  in  a  suffragist 
parade,  and  she  conthnted  to  be  a  strong' 
teminlst  who  believed  in  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women. 

She  protested  that  dues-paying  women 
members  of  the  White  House  Correspondents' 
Association  were  not  permitted  at  the  ori»a- 
nbatlon's  «tag  dinners  traditionally  attended 
by  the  president. 

As  a  founding  member  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt's  press  conference  as.soclation.  lim- 
ited to  women,  she  was  the  only  one  to  vote 
approval  of  a  man's  application  to  attend 
the  former  first  lady's  Whlt«  House  new.- 
conferences. 

Mrs.  Craig  was  exceedingly  proud  of  her 
firsts  as  a  newspaperwoman. 

She  was  the  only  woman  to  go  with  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman's  party  to  conference.- 
in  Mexico  City,  Ottawa  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1947.  But  she  lost  her  battle  to  return 
from  Rio  with  male  reporters 'aboard  the 
battleship  Mis.souri  because  of  the  "no 
women  "  Navy  regulations. 

One  of  her  victories  in  the  first  for  equalil\ 
for  women  came  after  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee heard  her  demand  for  a  powder  room 
to  be  used  by  female  reporters  in  the  con- 
gressional press  gallery. 

Mrs.  Craig  held  numerous  honors  In  her 
profession,  and  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club, 

She  is  survived  by  two  children.  Bcify  C 
Clagget  of  Wheaton.  Md.,  and  Don  Craig  of 
Bethesda.  Mr.,  four  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren. 

(From    the   Portland    (Maine)    Press   Herald 

July  16.  1975) 
Nation's  Leaders  Pay  Tribute  to  May  Craic 
(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 
Washington. — President  Gerald  Ford  and 
Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefeller  led  a 
chorus  of  official  tributes  Tuesday  to  May 
Craig,   recalling  her  dogged  questioning  ai 
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press  conferences  and  her  peppery 
of  Wftfthlngton  journalism  for  tov^e 

The  President,  calling  her  a 
American  Journalism,"  said  he  was 
to  learn  of  her  passing. 

"A  reporter  for  some  40  years. 
>pent  most  of  her  career  here  as  a 
Washington    correspondent,"    the 
.laid.  "Although  Mrs.  Craig  was  re 
number  of  years,  her  influence  or 
and  local  Journalism  will  not  be 
She  will  be  remembered  for  her  in 
dedication  to  her  profession. 

"Mrs.  FVard  and  I  offer  our  cond|>icnces  to 
her  family." 

Vice  President  Rockefeller  said 
death   "is   a  loss   to  Journalism 
American  scene."  He  added:     She 
porter  of  high  integrity  and  skill, 
she  was  for  decades  a  newsv^orthy 
her  own  right,  remembered  with 
all  who  knew  her." 

Mrs.  Craig  died  early  Tuesday  a 
Spring.  Md..  nursing  home.  She  wai 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
of  Montana  paid  tribute  to  May  Cra 
of  a  vanishing  bresd." 

"I  knew  her  and  admired  her.  I 
affection  for  her.  She  was  a  real 
asked  the  questions  that  had  to  be 
.siie  got  the  answers  or  knew  tlie  n 
I  feel  a  sense  of  deep  loss,  prof^; 
and  more  important,  personally 
great  lady,"  said  Maii.sfieid. 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskie,  who  knew 
among  the  Maine  delegation. 
Craig  as  "one  of  the  most  alert 
and    visible    reporters    on    the    W 
scene,  widely  respected  and  loved  by 
and  the  small." 

Muskie  added:  "Her  personal  ch 
tics  were  annoying  and  endearini 
and  the  same  time.  She  was 
daunted  in  her  questioning  and 
never  reaUy  resented  it.  She  had  a 
Uie  great  issues  and  the  key  figur 
unfolding  scene. 

•She  was  everyv.-here."  Muskie  cfcntiaued. 
"Slie  was  determined  to  know  what  we  knew 
and  in  the  process  became  a  great 

Sen.    William    D.    Hathaway    i„ 
May  Craig  for  her  '  .sense  of  hurao 
as  her  fairness  and  accuracy  as  a 
"I  have  a  lot  of  fond  memories 
said  Hathaway.   "One  of  the  last 
were  together  I  remember  sitting  oi 
in  the  speakers  lobby  of  the  , 
an  intruder  gained  entry  to  the  . 
and  went  racing  past  us  through 

"May  asked  me  if  I  saw  what  hsippened, 
Hathaway  recalled.  "And  <hat  ende  i 
'.erview.  She  had  a  better  story  t)  e 

Former  Maine   Governor  John  f  eed 
.she  had  a  "unique  ability  to  secui  i 
facts  and  write  them  in  an  interest 
iier." 

"Her  early  morning  telephone  call  ; 
lie  officials  were  her  trademark," 
"and  Maine  readers  were  better  iii 
cause  of  her  tenacious  pursuit  of 
She  truly  made  her  mark  in   the 
Journalism." 

Federal  Maritime  Commissioner 
Day,    a   Maine   native,   called    May 
"competent  reporter"  and  said  she 
Iv  regarded  by  her  colleagues  here, 
truly  a  great  lady."  said  Day. 

In  more  tlian  three  decades  as  a 
ton   correspondent,   Mrs.   Craig  cov 
activities — and   often  forthrlghtly 
the    actions — of    five    presidents, 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
She  kept  in  daUy  touch  with  the 
gation,   whose   work  figured  in  hei 
Washington"    report,    and    though 
tasionally  socialized  with   them   In 
brick  home  In  the  capital,  she  did  i 
friendship    to   affect   her   objectiv 
them. 

Oddly,  the  spunky  little  lady  wlfc  served 
the  Guy  Gannett  publications"  raije    lo  be 
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so  imiquely  Identified  with  Maine  that  a 
1955  magazine  article  described  her  as  hav- 
ing "a  mind  as  sharp  as  cider  vinegar,  as 
retentive  as  a  lobster  trap."  But  May  Craig 
wasn't  a  native,  and  never  had  a  home  in 
Maine. 

Elizabeth  May  Craig  was  born  Dec.  19, 1888 
on  Coosaw  Island,  near  Beaufort,  S.C.  Her 
father  was  a  mechanic  employed  in  the 
Charleston  Navy  Tard.  The  family  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.  when  May  was  12.  Her 
formal  education  was  completed  with  grad- 
uation from  Washington  High  School  though 
40  years  later  she  was  to  receive  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  the  University  of  Maine.  At 
age  20  she  married  Donald  A.  Craig,  then 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  old  New 
York  Herald. 

Some  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  two 
children,  Betty  and  Donald,  Mrs.  Craig  broke 
into  newspapering  with  a  feature  for  the  old 
New  York  World  on  how  reticsnt  Calvin 
Coolidge,  then  president,  dictated  his  corre- 
spondence. Payment  fcr  the  article  was  $2. 
She  then  began  capitol  coverage  for  the  same 
publisher's  North  Carolina  and  Montana 
papers,  pitching  in  to  help  with  the  Maine 
news,  which  her  husband  v,-as  faen  ha-idling. 
After  Den  Craig's  death  in  19.35,  she  ap- 
proached Guy  Gannett,  late  publisher  of 
the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express, 
Kennebec  Journal  and  Waterville  Sentinel. 
They  reached  an  agreement.  Mrs.  Craig  would 
carry  on,  but  would  devote  her  time  ex- 
clusively to  her  Maine  assignment. 

Though  her  column  was  not  widely  read 
outside  Maine,  it  was  her  pert  and  peppery 
p-ppearances  on  Meet  The  Pre.ss  that  gave 
Mrs.  Craig— and  the  Maine  newspapers— na- 
tional exposure. 

In  that  showcase  where  the  petite  reporter 
always  appeared  with  her  trademark,  a  flow- 
ery hat,  she  went  Into  verbal  combat  with 
ambas.sadors,  cabinet  members  and  presiden- 
tial candidates.  Tabbed  by  Time  Magazine 
as  "the  small  woman  who  always  gets  to  the 
front  row,"  she  posed  her  nettlesome  ques- 
tions with  a  terrier-like  tenacity.  She  herself 
called  her  queries  "dodge-proof  questions" 
and  many  a  notable  squirmed  before  the  on- 
slaught. 

In  her  33  years,  she  covered  wars,  legislative 
sessions,  conventions  and  presidential  cam- 
paigns. Her  travels  girdled  the  world,  and 
individual  Junkets— often  as  a  guest  cf  the 
U.S.  Air  Force— took  her  to  the  Pacific  and 
Japan,  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  to 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Brazil. 

Though  her  syntax  was  sometimes  thrown 
to  the  four  winds.  May  Craig  was  the  inde- 
fatigable newshound  who  convoyed  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  succinctly  and  with 
candor. 

She  was  far  ahead  of  her  time  In  her 
struggles  for  women's  rights,  and  she  did 
VEllant  battle  in  her  chosen  field,  of  news- 
papering,  one  of  those  most  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept women  on  an  equal  footing.  She  often 
credited  Guy  Gannett  with  giving  her  a 
foothold  in  the  profession,  but  the  day-to- 
day slogging  Mrs.  Craig  sturdily  did  for  her- 
self. 

She  was  to  be  "first  v.-oman'  in  many 
other  areas  in  connection  with  her  work. 
Among  them:  first  woman  to  fly  over  the 
North  Pole,  first  woman  to  cover  the  London 
buzz  bomb  raids,  the  Normandy  campaign 
and  the  liberation  of  Paris,  first  woman 
to  fly  the  Berlin  airlift,  first  woman  corres- 
pondent accredited  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  first 
woman  reporter  to  cover  the  Korean  truce 
talks. 

HER  HONORS  WERE  also  numerous.  She 
served  as  president  of  the  Women's  National 
Presr  Club,  received  the  Eusiiiefs  and  Pro- 
fes-sioml  Woman's  Association  award  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  1952,  was  named  for 
the  1956  Woman  of  Achievement  award  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Soroptimlst 
Clubs,  the  Big  M  Award  from  the  Maine  State 
Saciety  in  Washliigton.  the  fn-f  non-Maincr 


so  honored,  was  cited  by  the  GOP  National 
Women's  Committee  In  1962  for  covering 
every  GOP  women's  conference  to  that  date, 
and  was  nxade  Headliner  of  the  Year  in  1952 
by  Theta  Slgml  Phi,  professional  Journalism 
fraternity  for  women. 

Mrs.  Craig  was  a  member  of  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club,  tbe  Overseas  Press  of 
America  and  Theta  SigiAa  Phi. 

She  is  survived  by  aNeoj*,  Donald  Alex- 
ander Craig  and  a  daitgnter,  Mrs.  Albert 
(Betty)  Clagget,  and  four  grandchildren. 
P^meral  services  will  be  private. 

(From   the   Portlantt    (Maine)    Press-Herald, 

Dec.  4,  19651 

Newswoman    Mat    Craic   Si.ated   To   Retire 

December  31 

V/AsniNCTON— May  Craig,  one  of  America's 
most  famous  newspaperwomen  and  for  more 
than  30  years  the  capital  correspondent  for 
the  Guy  Gannett  newspapers  of  Maine,  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Craig,  who  combined  penetrating 
questions  with  pert  hats,  fcr  more  than  3 
decades  has  been  the  most  widely  read  coN 
umnist  in  Maine.  She  covered  Washington 
and  the  v.  orld  for  Guy  Gannett  newspapers  in 
Portland,  Augusta,  and  Waterville. 

Fcr  thousands  of  Mauie  families  her  dailv 
column  "Inside  in  Washington"  was  mu^c 
nionung  breakfast  table  reading.  Although 
little  read  outside  Maine.  Mrs.  Craig  became 
nationally  famous  as  a  panelist  on  tlie  rr.dlo 
and  television  program  "Meet  the  Press." 

Millions  of  Americans  came  to  know  her 
as  the  Washington  reporter  who  could  be 
counted  upon  to  enliven  Presidential  preis 
conferences  with  the  pointed  question,  the 
incisive    query. 

Yet,  though  her  questions  occasionally 
rankled  the  famous,  she  was  a  close  friend 
cf  every  President  from  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

And,  though  .-^he  asked  literally  thousands 
of  questions,  "I  never  asked  a  question  I 
later  regretted,"  she  noted  as  her  retirement 
neared. 

Her  column  reflected  the  same  penetrating 
quality  that  punctuated  her  questions  One 
column  in  1964,  "Decline  of  the  United 
States— And  Fall"  attracted  nationwide  at- 
tention, was  reprinted  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  as  well  as  newspapers  throughout 
America. 

Her  travels  in  search  of  the  news  took 
Elizabeth  May  Craig  around  the  world,  as  a 
war  correspondent  in  World  War  II,  as  the 
first  woman  to  fly  the  Berlin  airlift,  as  a 
correspondent  during  the  Korean  war,  and 
to  Africa  as  the  continent  merged  during 
the  early  1960's. 

Maine  readers  followed  her  byline  around 
the  world  as  she  reported  the  great  events  of 
more  than  3  decades. 

Yet  May  Craig  also  kept  a  close  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  Maine  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington as  she  furnished  readers  with  the 
news  that  most  closely  affected  them. 

Mrs.  Craig  said  that,  when  she  retires  at 
th^  end  of  the  year,  "I'm  going  to  take  a 
little  time  off  to  do  nothing,"  but  few  readers 
will  believe  that  she'll  remain  inactive  long. 
She's  been  under  cantract  for  some  time  to 
write  a  book,  so  there's  the  strong  likelihood 
that  the  typcv.Tiler,  which  for  a  third  of  a 
century  had  recorded  the  events  that  shaped 
the  world,  will  not  long  be  stilled. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  have  seen  Mrs. 
Craig  on  "Meet  the  Press"  and  at  Presidential 
.press  conferences,  have  come  to  think  of  her 
as  a  Maine  native.  It  comes  as  a  shock  to 
learn  that  she's  a  native  of  Coosaw,  N.C.. 
who  moved  to  Washington  as  a  young  girl. 

No  matter.  She  remains  Maine  in  Wash- 
lUt-con  to  many.  She  knows  Maine  intimate- 
ly nn^l  news  of  a  postmaster's  appointment 
in  Waten-ille  received  the  same  cIo.se  at- 
tention as  a  Washington  national  story. 

Kow  In  her  seventies  (although  she  main- 
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tains  that  she'll  be  50  until  she  dies) ,  Mrs. 
Craig  never  slowed  down.  Her  columns  from 
the  beginning  reflected  her  intense  interest 
In  almost  everything  and  anything,  from 
renovations  of  the  White  House  to  the  war 
in    Vietnam, 

For  years  she  was  up  and  on  the  go  at 
■3  a.m?,  and  Maine  Senators  and  Congress- 
men quickly  learned  to  become  accustomed 
to  a  telephone  call  from  May  Craig  long  be- 
fore they  had  risen  from  bed. 

She  became  in  time  almost  as  famous  as 
.'ome  of  the  officials  she  covered-  more  fa- 
mous than  most. 

Married  to  a  newspaperman,  tiie  late  Don- 
ald Alexander  Craig,  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  New  York  Herald,  as  well  as 
for  the  Guy  Gannett  newspapers,  Mrs.  Craig 
became  the  Washington  correspondent  Tor 
these  newspapers  in  the  early  1930'.«  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  has  two  children, 
a  .son  and  a  daugliter,  and  several  grand- 
children. 

She  maintains  a  home  in  A^ashlngtort  clo.3e 
t.o  the  Capitol. 

During  her  career  Mi-s.  Craig  covered  tlie 
V-bomi)  raids  in  London  during  World  War 
II.  the\JIormandy  campaign,  the  liberation 
of  Paris\and  the  Korean  war.  Her  travels 
fortUif  sp  ^wspapers  have  taken  lier  to  al- 
most every  point  on  the  globe. 

She  was  made  a  doctor  of  human  letters 
by  the  University  of  Maine  in  1946.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club,  the  Overseas  Pre.ss  of  America,  and 
Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

Praise  From  L.B.J. 

President  Johnson,  learning  in  Tcxiis  of 
May  Craig's  retirement,  sent  her  the  follow- 
ing telegram  Friday: 

"It's  a  long  time  from  May  to  September, 
but  May  will  always  be  May  to  me." 

I  From  the  Portland   (Maine)   Evening 

Express,  Dec.  3,  1965] 

Tribute  From  Pctblisher 

Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Arnzen,  president  ar.d 
publisher  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.,  issued  this  statement  of  tribute  to  May 
Craig: 

"May  Craig  has  for  many  yeais  been  as  in- 
separable from  our  parents  aa  theh-  name- 
plates.  She  has  made  them  known,  not  only 
in  Maine  but  in  the  Natldn.  Competing 
in  an  environment  of  top  taltnt  and  strong 
,  personalities,  she  has  had  the  vigor  and  the 
ability  to  be  outstanding. 

"Obviously  her  retirement,  so  richly  de- 
served cannot  be  treated  casually.  It  will 
leave  a  lonesome  place  in  our  columns.  Her 
departure  is  too  close  to  me,  personally,  to 
be  dismissed  in  the/course  of  business. 

"She  was  employed  by  our  papers  by  my 
father,  the  late  Gfiy  P.  Gannett,  whea  he 
was  establishing  tMem  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  their  stccess.  He  always  believed 
that  one  of  the  moit  important  contributions 
was  employUig  M  ,y  Craig  to  represent  his 
papers  in  Washinf  ton. 

"I  shall  always  r  imember  my  fathers  great 
pride  in  his  Wasl  ington  correspondent  and 
the  delight  he  ha  I  in  her  success. " 


I  From   the   Pohland,    Maine,   Sunday 
Telegraii,  Dec.  19,  1965 j 

•NatioiV     Is     BETTrfp     FOR     THIS     OUTSTANDING 

Woman" — From       President       Johnson's 
TRiBurE  to  May  Craic 

(By  Donald  E.  Hanson) 
To  imagine  a  Presidential  press  couferen.;e 
Without  May  Craig  is  Uke  imagining  the  Cap- 
ital without  the  Washington  Monument. 

POr    May    Craig,    to    thou.sands   of    Maine 

newspaper  readers,  is  Washington.  For  more 

'ban   three  decades  she's  been  an   indelible 

ixture  on  the  Washington  scene. 

Presidents     came     and     went.     Elections 


changed  the  faces^  in  the  city  and  altered 
the  complexion  of  the  Nation.  May  Craig 
remained. 

Now  that  t^  ciianges,  for  May  Craig,  who 
^^th  pert/UCtand  pcdnted  questions  became 
oneYO^^Xinerica's  most  famous  newspaper- 
women, retires  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Presidents  from  FYanklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  came  to  know 
and  respect — and  occasionally  chafe  at  one 
of  her  barbed  questions — the  little  and  un- 
questionable First  Lady  of  the  Washington 
pre.ss  corps. 

Although  for  tliousands  of  Maine  readers 
her  column  "Inside  in  Washington"  has  been 
daily  musCreading  for  years  at  the  breakfast 
table.  Elizabeth  May  Craig  was  comparatively 
luirend  outside  the  State,  except  on  occa- 
sions wlien  her  comments  were  reprinted  in 
other  newspapers  and  m^gazines. 

Her  face,  however,  became  almost  as  fa- 
mous as  tliose  of  the  personages  she  covered. 

Visitors  to  Washington  have,  after  view- 
ing fne  landmarks  of  the  city,  often  inquired 
of  iheir  host:  "All  this  is  fine,  but  where's 
May  Craig?"  And  a  Sunday  Telegiam  re- 
porter, traveling  in  California,  had  only  to 
mention  that  he  worked  for  the  Portland 
papers  to  receive  the  reply,  "Oh.  you  mean 
May  Craig's  papers." 

To  millions  of  Americans  sh9  became  fa- 
mous as  a  fixture  on  the  radio  and  tele-,  islon 
program  "Meet  the  Press."  She  once  made 
President  Jim  Carey,  of  the  Electrical  Work- 
ers Union,  gulp  visibly  by  asking:  "Don't  you 
think  it  un-.American  for  a  man  to  have  to 
belong  to  a  union  to  earn  a  living?" 

NO    ONE    IMMUNE 

No  President  was  immune  from  the.shaip 
May  Craig  que.stion.  President  Roosevelt, 
after  fielding  a  sharp  one  on  three  hops, 
asked  May  if  she  stayed  awake  all  night 
thinking  it  up.  "As  a  mattter  o£  fact,"  shot 
back  May,  "I  did." 

Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  all  come  to  expect  the  unex- 
pected from  May.  President  Kennedy  was 
wise  enough  to  realize  that  wtjien  a  press 
conference  began  to  take  a  dull  turn  that 
it  was  probably  time  to  recognize  Mrs.  Craig. 
Yet,  if  Presidents  occasionally  rankled  at 
a  May  Craig  question,  none  was  ever  able  to 
harbor  a  grudge. 

She  was  often  a  visitor  at  the  Hyde  Park 
liome  of  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  perhaps  better  tlian  most, 
came  to  realise  the  many  facets  of  May 
Craig.  In  1956.  when  the  then  Senator  John- 
son suffered  a  severe  heart  attack,  each  day 
to  his  hospital  room  was  delivered  a  private 
letter  from  May,  cheering  hini  and  informing 
him  of  the  activities  in  the  Senate. 

If  the  pointed  questions,  the  unusual  hats 
or  the  familiar  features  made  May  Craig  a 
celebrity,  they  may  also  to  .some  extent  have 
obscured  her  real  ability  as  a  member  of  the 
Washington  press  corps. 

Eisenhower'.s  press  secretary,  Jim  Hagge/ty 
ranked  her  equal  to  any  reporter  he  kqew, 
man    or    woman.    Pierre    Salinger, 
Reedy,  and  Bill  Moyers  also  learned  she 
press  correspondent  to  be  reckoned  wit: 
May  seemed  to  have  a  knack  for  kno^l 
where  a  story  was;   If  she  didn't  intulti 
know,    her    apparently    Insatiable    curiosity 
about  nearly  everything  and  everybody  led 
her  to  it. 

She  wrote  for  more  tlian  30  years  with  an 
unmistakable  crtsp  style  that  occaslonallv 
crackled  with  brilliance.  A  1964  column  on 
the  ■Decline  of  the  United  States — And  Fall  " 
became  an  overnight  sensation,  was  reprint- 
ed in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and  many 
newspapers.  Thousands  of  readers  throughout 
the  United  States  sought  reprints. 

After  an  early  interview  with  Cuba's  Fidel 
Castro,  May  rightly  presaged  that  "Pistol 
packin'  Fidel  Castro  will  have  to  lay  his 
pistol  down  if  he  is  going  to  do  the  admin- 
istrative Job  that  lies  before  him.  He  is  apt 


to  find  being  a  statesman  Is  more  difficult 
liian  fighting." 

WITH    THE    TROOPS 

Although  based  for  most  of  her  newspaper 
career  in  Washington,  May  Craig's  byline 
appeared  over  datelines  from  throughout  the 
world. 

She  was  a  tenacious  war  correspondent  in 
World  War  11,  heard  the  deadly  buzz  of  the 
V-bombs  over  London,  later  was  present 
at  the  allied  liberation  of  Paris  and  became 
the  first  woman  to  ever  fly  the  Berlin  air- 
lift. 

•She  was  in  Korea  during  that  war:  In  the 
early  1960  s  toured  Africa  as  that  contii-.ent 
emerged. 

She  went  where  the  news  took  her.  ari-l 
diploinalic  doors  around  the  world  opei-ed 
to  let  her  in. 

Most  readei-s  think  of  May  Craig,  who  in- 
cidentally is  77  jeai-s  old  today,  as  a  Maine 
native,  yet  slie  was  tiorn  in  Coosaw.  S.C  .  one 
of  a  family  of  nine  children. 

She  moved  to  Washington.  DC,  as  a 
youngster  and  liigh  school  officialdom  was 
the  first  to  quail  iiefore  her  pen.  She  was 
suspended  from  high  school  for  3  days  after 
a  piece  she  wrote  for  tiie  school  paper  was 
judged  to  be  dl.srespectful  of  the  faculty. 

She  later  married  Donald  Alexander  Craig, 
himself  a  topdrawer  newsman  who  was  riie 
Wa.shington  representative  of  the  New  Yorl. 
Herald  in  addition  to  the  Maine  newspapers 
Mays  Maine  newspaper  career  wa.-> 
launched  when  she  liegan  substituting  for 
her  husband,  who  was  ill  for  a  time  before 
his  death.  In  the  early  1930  s  aiter  her  hus- 
band's death  she  agreed  to  continue  as  the 
Guy  Gannett  correspondent  in  Washington 
•Since  then  Mays  wo'-klng  day  has  begun 
at  6:30  am.  and  Washington  officials  lor.;.; 
ago  became  accustomed  to  being  awakened 
by  an  early  query  from  May.  By  8:30  a.m.. 
she  was  heading  toward  the  Capitol,  the 
White  House,  or  some  other  Goverr.men*. 
agency  in  .seai'cli  of  news. 

•  Miss  May.  "  as  President  Truman  caKecl 
her.  for  years  wrote  her  pei-sonai  column 
•Inside  in  Washington"  six  times  a  week,  a 
chore  in  itself.  In  addition,  she  dally  coverej 
the  major  breaking  news  as  well  as  the 
more  local  stories  from  Maine's  delegauo.i 
at  the  Capitol. 

.Although  she  is  retiring,  she's  reluctant  t  j 
decide  whether  to  retain  her  red  brick  home 
close  to  the  Capitol  she  is  so  much  a  part  of. 
or  move  nearer  her  son  and  daughter  who 
live  in  Maryland. 

As  a  woman  reporter.  May  fought  hard  for 
the  same  privileges  as  her  male  colleagues, 
but  never  used  her  sex  as  a  plea  for  special 
ronsideration.  She's  long  argued  that  women 
should  be  accepted  for  membership  in  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington. 

In  1947.  while  accompanying  President 
Truman  on  a  trip  to  Brazil,  the  press  corps 
was  scheduled  to  return  to  the  United  States 
with  the  Chief  Executive  aboard  the  battle- 
ship Missouri.  May,  barred  because  the  Navy 
argued  they  had  no  facilities  aboard  for 
ladies,  gave  the  Navy  something  to  ponder 
and  2  years  later  was  its  guest  on  a  cruise. 

Oiirp  dubbed  •Dynamite  in  the  blue  dresi^ ' 
by  a  fellow  journalist  (she  customarily  wears 
blue) ,  it's  a  description  that  somehow  doesn  i 
nte  tit.  For  if  May  Craig's  questions  covild 
be  sliarp  or  her  battles  with  officialdom  blis- 
tering, her  underlying  personality  is  far  more 
pixle-ish  tlian  vindictive. 

"It  hurts  me."  she  once  confessed,  "to  be 
thought  of  as  a  wisecracker.  Actually.  I  never 
ask  a  question  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  bring  out  something  important." 

And  only  recently  she  declared  that  she  d 
never  asked  a  question  that  she'd  later  re- 
gretted. May  has  always  taken  time  phrasing 
lier  questions,  mentally  closing  loopholes 
through  which  the  answerer  might  escape. 

Although  she  has  described  herself  as  75 
percent  in  favor  of  the  New  Deal,  May  Craig 
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has  always  prided  that  she  b^ong: 
political  party.  No  matter  who 
May  was  after  the  news. 

She  clashed  occasionally  wKli 
cials   that  she  covered;    meet 
Maine's  other  famous  lady  In 
GOP   U.S.   Senator  Margaret 
But  such  clashes  are  usually  sho^t 

Her     century-old     Washingto 
crammed  with  mementos  of  a 
ington  life  and  frequently  she 
dinner  parties  for  a  small  groi. 
nnd  dignitaries. 

The  menu  is  invariably  the 
broiled    chicken,    sliced    peaches 
brandy  and  a  green  vegetable 
trast.  And  the  after-dinner 
May's  writing,  is  never  dull. 

Pew  Washington  corresponden 
eled  as  widely  or  interviewed  i*ore 
officials  than  has  May  Craig.  Fror  i 
Adenauer  to  the  Congo's  Kasavutfi 
Castro,  May  Craig  has  talked 
Thirty  articles  on  her  tour  of  Afijca 
serted  in  the  Congressional 
request  of  U.S.  Senator  Edmuni: 

She's  been  behind  the  Iron 
Russia    twice,    has    toured 
flown  over  the  North  Pole,  has 
and  South  America. 

Yet,   Washington  remained 
her  home  and  to  many  Amerlc4ns 
the  capital  became  Inexorably 

To  these,  a  Washington  withoi 
just  won't  be  the  same. 
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TRiBtrrEs 


Since   the   announcement  of 
retirement,  letters  of  tribute  bav 
Ing  in.  In  addition  to  the  Presld^ 
tribute,  others  have  been  recelv 

Vice    President     Hubert    H. 
former  President  Harry  S.  Trui4an 
Vice  President   Richard   M 
E.  Dewey,  Barry  Ooldwater.  Senat^ 
Carl      Hayden.      Senate 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  Senate 
Mike    Mansfield,    House    Speakei 
McCormack.  House  Minority 
R.     Ford.     VS.    Senators 
Smith  and  Edmund  S.  Muskle, 
seatatlves  Stanley  R.   Tupper 
D.   Hathaway,   former    U.S. 
Robert  Hale  and  ClUrord  G 
retary    of    State    Dean    Rusk 
Defense  Robert  S.   McNamara. 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secreta^ 
WUllam     Wlrtz.     Secretary     of 
John  T.  Connor,  and  Secretary 
ture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman. 


veil 


Minority 
Ma  Jo  rity 


Leader 
Margf  ret 


H(  USE, 


best 


The  White  ...... 

Washington,  DC.  DecemhSf 

May  Craig  was  not  only  6ne  ( 
women  reporters  In  Washington 
the  first  she  was  one  of  the  be. 

As  Congressman,  Senator,  Vice 
and    President,    I    have    always 
Craig  to  be  a  help  and  an  Insplrailon 

She  knows  the   world.  More  Ir 
she  seems  to  hold  a  stethoscope  tc 
of   mankind.    I   think   she   does 
she  cares  deeply  for  people  and 
cemed  with  decency  and  Justice. 

The  Nation  is  better  for  havin, 
outstanding  women  on  the  seer ; 
chronicle  the  events  of  our  day. 

Her  friends  wUl  not  forget  he 
Influence  will  remain. 

Lyndon  B 


.  J> 


(From  the  Portland   (Maine) 
gram,  Dec.  5,  1965) 
L3,J.  Leads  in  Honoring  Ma 
Tributes  from  some  of  the 
ing    citizens   were   pouring    In    Sinday 
May   Craig,   Washington 

•  •  •  . 

The  guests  enjoyed  a  lavish  buffet  from  a 
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table  which  featured  Mrs.  Craig's  famed  hats 
In  a  symbolic  centerpiece.  Topping  a  floral 
arrangement  was  a  hug©  hat  made  of 
shredded  newspapers  and  teletype  tape. 
Llfeslze  photographic  portraits  of  Mrs.  Craig 
m  familiar  press  conference  poses.  Including 
a  famous  Life  magazine  action  picture  last 
year,  were  on  display. 

The  entertainment  feature  was  a  10-mln- 
ute  film,  prepared  by  NBC,  highlighting 
some  of  Mrs.  Craig's  appearances  on  the 
"Meet  the  Press"  television  show.  Veteran 
United  Press  International  White  Hotise 
corre.spondent,  Merriman  Smith,  narrated 
nnd  the  show's  producer,  Larry  Spivak, 
added  his  own  tribute. 

President  Johnsons  former  press  secre- 
tary, George  Reedy,  was  there:  also,  Jim 
Hagerty,  a  vice  president  of  ABC,  who  was 
President  Elsenhower's  press  chief;  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Carpenter,  press  secretary  to  Mrs 
Lyndon  Johnson;  and  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Douglas  Cater,  and  Mrs.  Cater. 

Prom  Capitol  Hill  came  Senator  and  Mrs 
Ernest  Gruening.  of  Alaska;  Senator  Joseph 
Tydmgs,  of  Maryland;  Senator  and  Mrs 
Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri;  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Prank  Carlson,  of  Kansas;  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarthy,  of  Minnesota;  Representa- 
tive and  Mrs.  Howard  Smith,  of  Virginia- 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Hudson.  Mrs.  Hudson', 
the  former  Blanche  Bernier,  has  served  for 
many  years  as  secretary  to  Senator  Smith. 

RepresenUtive  William  D.  Hathaway  was 
unable  to  attend.  His  office  said  he  is  under 
doctor's  orders  to  restrict  his  social  activities 
because  of  a  recent  leg  Injury.  Representa- 
tive Stanley  Tupper  U  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev  on 
a  speaking  engagement  and  also  sent  'his 
regrets. 

Other  longtime  friends  from  officialdom 
who  attended  Included  Adm.  and  Mrs.  w.  A. 
Raborn  (the  heads  of  CIA);  Rooeevelt,  Di- 
rector of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity;  Prof.  Albert  Abra- 
hamson,  of  Bowdoln  College;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  A.  Comee  (he  is  a  former  Gannett 
papers  editorial  writer,  now  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development);  Maritime 
Commissioner  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Day,  of 
Kennebunk;  former  Maine  U.S.  Representa- 
tives Clifford  O.  Mclntlre,  and  Mrs.  Bfcln- 
tire;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Leo.  Leo  is  a 
former  political  writer  for  the  Gannett  news- 
papers and  former  Government  official,  now 
in  private  business  here. 

UJi.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  who 
couldn't  come,  sent  May  warm  greetings 
and  said  he  was  going  to  "miss  you  and  your 
extremely  able  and  discerning  reporting — 
as  well  as  your  unfaUlng  sense  of  humor 
and  other  fine  qualities.  We  treasure  our 
association  with  you  on  the  Washington 
scene." 

He  said  he'd  been  trying  out  "the  muse" 
and  sent  a  long  poem  dedicated  "To  May" 
written  by  Mrs.  Steven  Goldstein  of  New 
York,  who  was  not  further  Identified. 

It  went: 

"To  May — who'fe  retiring  much   too  young, 
I  Join  the  chorus  of  praises  sung. 
Since  first  you-  started  back  with  Hoover, 
You've   been    the    press   corps'   primest-est 

mover. 
You've  livened   Presidential  chats. 
You've   made   us   buy   our   wives   new  hats. 
You've   caught   us   blushing,   you've   caught 

us  wincing. 
You've  caught  us  when  we're  not  convincing. 
But  on  each  story  that  you  file. 
You  never  fail  to  make  us  smile. 
Oh,    don't   leave    future    press    conferences 

waiting. 
They  depend  on  you  for  their  Neilsen  rating. 
For    you've    made    tlie    toughest    hem    and 

haw — 
Thank  God  you  didn't   take   up  the  law." 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb    15 

1966) 

Winter   Tributes   Are   Warm   for   Mat 

(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 
For  years,  Washington  newspaperwoman 
May  Craig  was  famous  for  two  things — her 
fiowery  hats  and  her  prickly  words.  MUlion.s 
of  Americans  laughed  or  gasped  at  the  words 
and  gawked  at  the  hats  on  TV's  "Meet  the 
Press"  and  televised  Presidential  press  con- 
ferences. 

Last  night  at  a  reception  In  honor  of  Mrs 
Craig,  she  wore  one  of  her  famous  hats,  but 
she  hadn't  a  single  astringent  word  left  in 
her.  She  was  so  touched  by  all  the  tributes 
paid  her  that  she  was  close  to  tears. 

The  first  moment  of  emotion  came  when 
President  Johnson  arrived  unexpectedly  dur- 
ing the  reception  given  Jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club. 

As  he  entered  the  clubrooms  of  the  NPC 
he  embraced  Mrs.  Craig  and  whispered  at 
length  into  her  ear.  She  was  already  wearing 
a  white  orchid  corsage  which  he  and  Mrs 
Johnson  had  sent  her. 
"What  did  he  say  to  you?"  she  was  asked 
"It  was  Just  for  me,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
quivered. 

A  White  House  aid  revealed  how  the 
President  had  spoken  warmly  of  Mrs.  Craig 
on  his  drive  over  from  the  White  House  The 
President  told  his  associates  that  he  would 
never  forget  how  thoughtful  she  had  been 
to  him  when  he  had  his  heart  attack  in  1955. 
"She  wrote  to  me  or  sent  me  a  poem  or  a 
book  every  single  day,"  the  President  recalled 
May  said  later,  "I  have  known  him  for  30 
years,  first  as  a  Congressman  and  a  Senator 
and  Vice  President.  I  never  thought  of  him 
as  the  President.  I  worried  about  him  when 
he  had  that  heart  attack.  Just  lying  there." 
The  President  produced  an  even  more 
tangible  gift  as  he  walked  with  Mrs.  Craig 
among  the  400  guests  In  the  crowded  club 
ballroom.  He  reached  Into  his  pocket  for  a 
small  gold-wrapped  box.  "i  brought  you 
this,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Craig  was  so  undone  as  the  crowd 
surged  about  her  and  the  President  that  she 
handed  it  back  to  him  to  open  for  her. 

The  President  fished  in  his  pocket  for  his 
glasses  so  he  could  see  to  upwrap  a  gold 
bracelet,  bearing  a  single  charm  embossed 
•with  the  Presidential  Seal.  The  opposite  side 
was  blank,  and  the  President  noted  that  It 
should  be  engraved  with  the  date.  "You'll 
have  to  pay  for  the  date,"  he  quipped  to  her. 
After  a  10-mlnute  round  of  the  bamoom 
With  Mrs.  Craig  on  his  arm,  the  President 
left  before  the  formal  tributes  began.  They 
came  In  the  shape  of  roses  and  hats  pre- 
sented  by  Mary  Gallagher,  president  of  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club,  Wlndson 
Booth,  president  of  the  National  'press  Club, 
and  Jean  Gannett  Arnzen,  president  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  of  Maine,  for 
which  Mrs.  Craig  was  a  correspondent  for  35 
years  before  she  retired  In  December.  A  . 
poetic  tribute  was  read  from  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

Called  upon  for  a  speech,  Mrs.  Craig,  wear- 
ing a  Valentine  red  lace  dress  with  matching 
hat  of  red  velvet  bows,  said,  "This  Is  the 
loveliest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 
But  there  was  more  fun  to  come  with  a 
12-minute  film  put  together  bv  Lawrence 
Spivak,  producer  of  "Meet  the  Press,  "  and 
selected  from  Mrs.  Craig's  more  than  250 
appearances  on  that  TV  show.  Her  hats  and 
her  hatpin  sliarp  questions  were  on  parade 
again,  and  she  laughed  as  heartily  as  everv- 
one  else  at  her  reruns. 


MINERAL  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  futiue  we  can  see  that 
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in  addition  to  the  energy  crisis  America 
also  faces  a  shortage  of  mineral  sup- 
plies. Such  shortages  would  damage  our 
economy  and  threaten  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  the  materials  crisis,  it  would 
be  folly  for  us  to  continue  policies  which 
in  effect  can  deny  our  people  the  min- 
erals needed  for  the  public  good. 

On  Friday  in  Coeur  d'AIene,  Assist- 
ant Secretarj  of  the  Interior  Jack  W. 
Carlson  gave  an  excellent  talk  before  the 
Icialio  Mining  Association  regarding  this 
problem.  He  pointed  out  that  when  we 
designate  huge  amounts  of  land  as  wil- 
derness areas,  we  may  be  sealing  off  po- 
tential mineral  reserves  which  will  be 
desperately  needed  in  tiie  future.  Worst 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  this 
may  be  done  without  knowing  how  much 
mineral  potential  is  being  sacrificed  in 
the  name  of  environmental  protection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  make 
rational  decisions  regarding  the  use  of 
our  public  lands,  we  must  know  exactly 
what  it  is  that  we  are  doing.  We  should 
know  what  mineral  potential  is  involved 
before  we  classify  land  in  a  category  that 
precludes  mining.  Once  we  know  what 
tlie  mineral  potential  is,  then  we  can  bal- 
ance this  consideration  against  the  de- 
sirability of  taking  the  extreme  action  in- 
volved in  wilderness  classification. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  idea  tliat 
tliere  are  areas  in  our  counti'y  which 
."Should  be  designated  as  wilderness  and 
set  aside  so  there  is  a  minimum  disturb- 
ance of  nature.  Some  of  these  areas  are 
within  my  own  State.  At  the  same  time. 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  to  take  land  winch  often  has 
.several  uses  and  restricting  it  to  a  single 
purpose  which  produces  no  tangible  as- 
.sets  for  most  of  the  213  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  make  some  important  decisions 
regarding  what  our  national  priorities 
should  be,  this  address  by  Mr.  Carlson 
carries  special  significance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  deeply  concerned 
over  tills  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Remarks  op  Assistai.t  Secretary-  of  the 

Interior  Jack  W.  Carlson 
Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Good  Morn- 
ing, ladies  and  gentlemen.  Thank  you  for 
Uiviting  me  out  here  into  the  beautiful 
mountain  West  which  I  call  home.  Thank 
you  also  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  about  a  problem  which  this  Na- 
tion will  have  to  face  up  to  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  problem  is — stated  simply — how  are 
we  going  to  keep  on  supplying  the  minerals 
W'hich  this  Nation  needs,  in  the  increasing 
quantities  which  will  be  required  in  the  next 
two  decades? 

I  am  well  av/are  that  government  may 
make  plans,  and  government  may  pass  laws, 
and  government  may  change  the  regulatory 
climate  which  can  have  a  very  marked  effect 
upon  your  industry— but  I  am  also  aware 
that  minerals  do  not  come  out  of  the  ground 
in  accordance  with  governmental  regulation. 
Minerals  do  not  come  out  of  these  moun- 
tains and  into  gondola  cars  by  reason  of  a 
legislative  action.  I  am  aware  that  minerals 
uuist  be  mined — and  they  must  be  mined  by 
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you — before   this  Nation   can   benefit   from 
their  use. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  address  the  problem  of 
continued  sufficiency  In  mineral  supplies 
here  in  beautiful  Coeur  d'AIene.  This  area 
Is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  Important  In 
mineral  production,  yet  its  very  beauty 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Nation 
is  now  on  a  collision  course  between  the  two 
disparate  concepts — the  production  of  mm- 
erals  on  the  one  side  and  the  preservation  of 
beauty  on  the  other  side.  Can  we  achieve  en- 
vironmental objectives  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  minerals?  Cftn 
we  afford  to  dedicate  land  to  a  single  purpose 
iLse — if  that  land  is  needed  for  many  pur- 
poses and  if  that  la)id  is  suited  to  many 
needs?  Coeur  d'AIene  is  a  fitting  stage  for 
this  discussion.  Idaho's  mineral  production 
in  1974  was  valued  at  $196  million,  with 
Shoshone  County  contributing  over  half  of 
that  total.  Idaho  leads  the  Nation  as  a  do- 
mestic primary  producer  of  silver,  is  second 
in  lead  and  fifth  In  the  production  of  zinc — 
yet  Idaho,  together  with  the  other  mineral 
producing  states.  Is  not  producing  anywhere 
near  enough  of  these  three  minerals  to 
.satisfy  the  Nation's  needs.  Last  year  we  im- 
ported 70  percent  of  the  silver  we  used,  60 
percent  of  the  zinc  and  20  percent  of  the 
lead. 

The  amounts  of  these  three  important 
minerals  which  we  will  require  in  the  next 
two  decades  will  certainly  increase.  We  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  reduce  our  Imports  of 
the.';e  metals,  but  we  certainly  want  to  en- 
courage domestic  production.  We  need  to 
remind  this  Nation  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  minerals  is  equally  iniportaiu  to  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  energy,  11  we  are  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  living  which  the  American 
people  want. 

In  1974.  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — which  Is  an  official  arm  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States — studied 
the  Implications  of  our  dependence  upon  for- 
eign supplies  for  lead,  zinc,  and  silver.  At 
that  time,  we  had  been  jolted  heavily  by 
the  cartBl  actions  of  the  OPEC  nations  in 
turning  off  the  flow  of  cheap,  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible crude  oil.  The  Nation  had  to 
determine  if  there  was  a  chance  that  our 
supplies  'of  lead,  zinc  and  silver  could  be 
shut  oif  in  the  same  manner,  and  we  had 
to  determine  what  the  results  would  be  to 
the  Nation's  economy,  and  to  the  Nation's 
safety. 

The  results  of  that  study,  which  relied 
heavily  upon  statistical  information  compiled 
by  our  Bureau  of  Mines,  were  that  we  could 
not  be  hit  with  a  cartel-cause  catastrophe  in 
these  metals,  similar  to  the  cartel-cause 
catastrophe  in  th%  crude  oil  situation.  How- 
ever, it  was  definitely  seen  that  short  term 
supply  disruptions  were  possible  and  that 
they  stiould  be  avoided  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble. We  are  monitoring  and  will  continue  to 
monitor  that  situation. 

No  matter  the  extent  of  the  disruptions 
which  are  possible,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
expand  domestic  production — if  we  are  to 
continue  otir  economic  growth  and  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  maintain  a  fKJsitlon  of  na- 
tional security,  free  from  outside  dangers. 
We  estimate  that  the  gyjwth  of  demand 
is  in  the  nature  of  1.4 ^^i  per  year  for  lead; 
1.2%  per  year  for  silver  and  2.6  ^^i  per  year 
for  zinc.  We  are  forecasting  annual  U.S.  pri- 
mary demand  in  the  year  2000  as  being  1.5 
million  short  tons  of  lead;  3.1  million  short 
tons  of  zinc  and  230  million  troy  ounces 
of  silver.  It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that 
the  continued  dedication  of  public  lands 
to  a  single  purpose  use  will  not  help  the 
industry  supply  America's  needs.  Somehow  we 
must  remove  some  of  the  restrictions  which 
are  hampering  our  efforts— and  your  efforts — 
to  produce  the  needed  minerals  in  the  quan- 
tities needed  for  an  economicaUy  healthy 
Nation. 
Obviously,  the  demand  Is  increasing  and 


will  continue  to  increase.  Even  if  Zero  Popu- 
lation Growth  could  be  achieved  next  year — 
the  requirements  of  people  who  are  already 
alive  would  dictate  that  we  must  increase 
our  mineral  production. 

While  common  sense  indicates  that  we 
must  increase  a-;cessibiliiy  to  minerals — 
there  are  many  activities  and  actions  cvir- 
rently  under  consideration,  each  of  which 
will  reduce  accessibility  of  lands  for  mineral 
production. 

In  our  part  of  the  world,  for  example,  con- 
sider the  following:  There  Is  a  proposal  to 
establish  the  Hells  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tional Area,  which  action  ,would  prohibit  dam 
construction  and  create  a  national  recreation 
area  on  the  Middle  Snake  River.  This  pro- 
posal has  the  support  of  the  Governors  of 
Idaho.  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
Idaho. 

Although  the  southern  part  of  this  beau- 
tiful area  contains  potentially  significant 
copper  deposits  and  one  active  producing 
mine  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  south,  we 
must  remember  that  the  NRA  proposal — if 
enacted — would  permanently  prohibit  future 
mineral  entry  in  the  area.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  that  no  further  action  on  NRA 
designation  go  forward  until  the  ongoing 
mineral  study  by  Interior's  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Geological  Survey  is  completed  in  1976. 
The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  con- 
ducting claim  validity  examinations  on  ap- 
proximately 7.000  claims  staked  within  the 
Sawtooth  National  Forest.  The  mineral  po- 
tential study  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geological  Survey  put  on  record  the  fact  that 
this  area  contains  large  tHideveloped  mineral 
resources  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly  min- 
eralized and  potentially  productive  regions 
in  Idaho. 

Governor  Audrus  wants  the  size  of  Idaho 
wilderness  area  increased  over  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  President.  The 
Governor  hsfs  proposed  upping  the  acreage  to 
1.8  million  acres,  and  environmental  orga- 
nizations are  pushing  for  a  2.3  million  acre 
figure.  Because  this  area  is  so  beautiful,  it 
is  very  attractive  to  environmentalists  who 
seek  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

Each  proposal  to  establish  a  wilderness 
area  can  be  defended  logically  because  so 
much  of  the  mountain  West  fits  the  quali- 
fications people  have  in  mind  when  they  use 
the  words  "wilderness  area."  But  we  must 
consider  the  other  needs  of  man.  In  addition 
to  his  need  for  unspoiled  beauty  in  his  west- 
ern scenery.  And  we  must  consider  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  the  addition  of  more  and 
more  wilderness  areas.  Is  it  possible  to  add  up 
so  many  "good  "  proposals  that  their  sum 
total  Is  "bad  '?  ■     . 

As  of  November  1973.  37  Idaho  areas  totil- 
llng  4  and  a  quarter  million  acres  were  Iden- 
tified as  either  existing  or  potential  Forest 
Service  wilderness  area.  In  Montana.  46  areas 
totaling  3.6  million  acres  were  identified;  in 
Oregon,  22  areas  with  more  than  a  million 
acres;  and  in  Washington  there  are  29  areas 
comprising  more  than  two  mill'on  acres! 

If  all  oi  these  wilderness  areas  are  incor- 
porated Into  the  WUderness  System,  over 
11  million  acres  will  be  removed  from  mineral 
entry  on   the  public  domain. 

A  summary  of  all  the  public  domain  shows 
that  55';.  of  it  has  already  barred  from 
access  for  mineral  exploration  or  produc- 
tion, and  that  percentage  figure  will  rise  to 
78'.  if  aU  pending  proposals  are  adopted. 
Can  we  afford  to  dedicate  such  a  tremendous 
part  of  our  available  land  to  the  luxury  of 
one-purpose  use? 

If  each  and  every  one  of  these  proposed 
wilderness  areas  is  a  good  proposal — if  each 
and  every  one  would  make  a  valued  con- 
tribution as  a  wilderness — can  we  afford 
the  contributions  and  still  remain  strong  and 
secure  In  our  Nation's  supply  of  minerals 
which  are  absolutely  required? 
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But  thts  is  not  the  end  of  th 
insofai'  as  reduced  accessibility 
J'-nds  is  concerned.  Let  us  go  a 

The  Alpine  Wilderness  Area  ti 
Mountains  of  Washington  calls 
of   292.000   acres  as  proposed 
Service.  The  Alpine  Lakes 
a    group     of    environmental 
wants    a    575,000   acre    wildernefes 
rounded  by  a  437.000  acre  nat 
t-on  area,  which  would  remov 
&cres — but  more  than  a  milUor 
the  area  upon  which  you  must 
Nation's  needs  in  the  next 
that  the  Alpine  Lakes  area  is 
Ignation  as  a  Wilderness  Area, 
tlonal   Recreation  Area.  Its  s' 
mayors  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
Governor  Kvans  of  Washington 
Is  a  worthy  proposal. 

But    here — again — Interior's 
source  study   disclosed   areas  o 
significant   mineral   deposits   th^t 
considered  in  the  recent  hearing 
NRA  held  by  the  House  of 
Washington.  More  importantly 
bad  the  resources  to  make  a  ml 
about  two-thirds   of  the   largei 
consideration.    So    the 
"Should  we  make  decisions  con 
He   lands   future   use   before   w< 
what     minerals     those     public 
tain?"  .  .  .  and  another  question 
all  the  time,  "'Where  will  the 
minerals  for  generations  yet  to 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of 
acres  of  public  domain,  the  m 
Is  facing  another  challenge — a 
those  who  would  preserve  the 
and   those    who   must   produce 
minerals.  The  mining  industry  is 
that  battle,  not  at  the  moment 
In  Idaho. 

As  you  are  aware,  metal  poU^it: 
South  Pork  of  the  Coeur  d'Ale 
in  the  beautiful  lake  itself,  is 
by  the  University  of  Idaho  and 
ton  State  University.  The  source 
lutton  Is  reported  as  tailings  fro|n 
d'Alene  Mining   District   that 
downstream. 

Todays  mining  adheres  to 
ards  than   were  in  effect   when 
frontier  land.  Todays  mining 
not — leave  permanent  scars 
tlon  techniques  can  remove  the 
Nation    needs    and    still    leave 
suited  to  recreational  use  for 
tions. 

The  Environmental  Protectlot 
ordered  the  Bunker  Hill  Compapy 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  85 
gust  1975  and  by  96  percent  in  1 
plans  call  for  a  72  percent  redu 
gust  of  1975.  The  State  Dlrecto  • 
partment  of  Health  and  Welfare 
state  plan  will  be  enforced 
proval    If    necessary.    Governor 
been  reported  as  saying  that  t 
not  hesitate  to  defend  Bunker 
EPA  if  EPA  insists  upon  u 
tlons.  We  lu-e  very  happy  to 
pilot  plant  which  Bureau  of  Ml 
Ing  at   the  Bunker  Hill   smelte  ■ 
citrate  process  to  remove  S02,  Is 
cellent  promise. 

But    the    question    comes 
time,  how  are  we  going  to  prod 
ed  minerals  If  the  producing 
more  severely  circumscribed? 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  th 
search   and   Development 
currently  asking  Congress  for  i 
proprlatlons  which  would  pay 
structlon  of  a  pilot  plant  in 
'Valley,  a  plant  which   will 
from    geothermal    steam.    Yet, 
steam  Is  no  longer  the  darling 
ronmentallste — and   we  have 
by  the  Sierra  Club  to  halt 
opment  a.s  proof  of  this  activity 
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concern  for  the  environment  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  geothermal  brines  may  pose  an  en- 
vironmental disposal  problem— and  on  the 
fact  that  the  high  temperature  discharge  of 
the  geothermal  steam  or  hot  water  may  re- 
sult in  thermal  pollution.  We  agree  that 
these  problems  must  be  addressed  and  that 
they  must  be  conquered.  We  do  not  agree 
that  the  orderly  development  of  alternate 
sources  of  energy — nor  additional  sources  of 
minerals — should  be  halted  by  unreasonable 
environmental  attacks. 

As  I  am  sure  you  already  know,  thorite  de- 
posits in  the  Lemhi  Pass  area  are  being  con- 
sidered as  a  .source  of  fuel  for  a  nuclear  re- 
actor in  Pennsylvania.  The  thorite  re.source 
appears  significantly  large.  Obviously,  this 
requires  further  exploration.  The  orderly  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  reactor  power  .sources 
has  been  seriously  hampered,  and  in  many 
Instances  stopped  outright  .  .  .  by  well  mean- 
ing persons  who  worry  about  po.sslble  pollu- 
tion, and'or  about  possible  danger  from 
nuclear  reactors,  or  by  worry  about  storage 
of  the  waste  products  of  the  nuclear  process- 
es. We  mu.st  address  the  problems  of  nuclear 
radiation  leaks,  and  the  problems  of  waste 
product  storage  and  the  problems  of  thermal 
pollution  potential  which  accompany  nu- 
clear plants.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  addressing  and  solving  problems — 
on  the  one  hand — and  abandoning  a  very 
promising  energy  source  because  of  hysteri- 
cal attacks.  Let's  put  things  in  perspective. 
It  IS  certain  that  bee  stings  cau.sed  more 
deaths  In  the  United  States  last  year  than 
did  pollution  from  nuclear  power  plants. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry, it  is  obvious  that  it  Is  possible  to 
have  toi^i^uch  of  a  good  thing. 

Many  ^iderness  prc^Keals  are  good  things. 
But  we  can  have  so  many  that  our  ability  to 
provide  for  our  needs  is  severely  curtailed. 
It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  wllderne.ss 
recreation  area  and  too  much  game  range. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  have  too  much.  We 
can  address  our  problems  and  we  can  con- 
quer them. 

Clean  air  legislation  Is,  of  itself,  good.  It 
protects  the  health  and  safety  of  the  human 
population,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  But  it 
is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
It  is  possible  to  have  restrictions  enacted  into 
law  which  unduly  restrict  production,  with- 
out safeguarding  human  health.  It  is  pos- 
.slble  to  have  too  much  Clean  Air  legislation^- 
of  the  wrong  kind.  At  a  time  when  this  Na- 
tion desperately  nee^s  all  of  Its  energy 
sources,  we  have  clean  air  legislation  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  expand  the 
u.se  of  abundant  coal — yet  which  do  not  safe- 
guard human  life  or  human  safety.  We  need 
to  change  those  rules.  Not  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple. Just  remedy  the  exce.sses  which  have 
crept  into  the  legislation,  into  the  regula- 
tions and  Into  the  court  decisions — most  of 
which  have  been  caused  by  our  zeal  to  do  a 
good  job  of  protecting  the  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  wilderness  proposals 
shrinking  the  world  we  have  to  work  with, 
and  in  addition  to  the  necessary  and  un- 
necessary environmental  constraints  shrink- 
ing the  area  in  which  wc  h;ive  to  work — 
there  is  another  danger  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  many  moves  afoot  to  revi.'ie,  re- 
form, re-enact,  amend  and  otherwise  change 
the  venerable  old  Mining  Law  of  1872,  which 
has  served  this  Nation  well  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  Administration  favors  updat- 
ing and  improving  the  Mining  Law  of  1872. 
But  we  are  worried  that  we  may  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  here  also.  We  remember 
that  the  individual  prospector  Is  the  man 
who  located  most  of  our  minerals  In  the 
past  .  .  .  and  we  do  not  want  to  lose  him. 
We  remember  the  contributions  made  by  th© 
small  mine  operator  in  building  the  Nation 
we  have  today  .  .  .  and  we  don't  want  lo 
lose  him. 

Last  week  I  had  the  privilege  of  testify- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 


Miniiig  of  the  House  Interior  Commltee  rela- 
tive to  the  proposals  to  change  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872.  I  stres.sed  five  main  points,  ob- 
jectives which  we  believe  that  any  reform 
of  the  Mining  Law  shoxild  address.  ' 

1.  Exploration,  development  and  produc- 
tion of  minerals  on  public  lands  should  be 
encouraged  through  adequate  access  to  Ihe 
public  lands. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  ton- 
tinuo  lo  rely  ou  the  private  sectors  for  mivi- 
er.il  exploration,  development  and  produc- 
tion of  e.ssential  minerals. 

3.  Any  law  would  assure  adequate  secu- 
rity of  tenure  to  the  minerals  discovered, 
but  not  nece.ssarily  to  surface  ownership. 
After  completion  of  the  normal  mining  cycle, 
title  to  public  land.s  must  remain  with  the 
public. 

4.  Claims.  long  since  dormant,  which  re- 
main as  clouds  upon  titles  to  some  of  th'?se 
linds.  should  be  identified  and  either  re- 
corded or  allowed  to  lapse. 

5.  Any  new  mining  law  should  provide  lor 
soiuid  environmental  controls  during  ex- 
ploration, development,  mining,  and  should 
provide  for  land  reclamation  after  mining. 

It  ii  our  hope  that  the  Congress  of  ihe 
United  States  will  come  up  with  changes  to 
the  Mining  Law  of  1872 — changes  which  are 
overdue  and  needed.  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
if  they  do  come  up  with  some  changes.  But 
agali  we  don't  want  too  much  of  a  good 
thing. 

By  now  I  must  be  beginning  to  .sound  like 
a  broken  record  .  .  .  but  my  point  is  worth 
repeating,  and  we  must  repeat  it  over  and 
over  again  to  all  segments  of  the  American 
piibllc. 

Wilderness  areas  are  good  things,  and  en- 
vironmental restrictions  are  good  things.  Bur 
it  is  possible  to  have  so  much  of  one  good 
thing  that  it  overbalances  other  desirable 
things,  giving  an  overall  negative  effect. 

It  is  po.sslble  to  have  .so  many  good  things 
that  we  cannot  produce  the  minerals  which 
this  Nation  needs. 

We  can  have  too  much  of  any  one  ihiiif.'. 

Thar.k  vou. 


AN   INSTITUTE   FOR   ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH  IN  THE  OCEANS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  decade  the  Nation  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  economic 
potential  of  the  oceans.  Reaping  these 
potential  benefits  will  call  for  contin- 
ued technical  advances  in  the  area  of 
ocean  engineering.  These  advances  are 
needed  not  only  for  achieving  economic 
objectives,  but  also  for  protecting  the 
ocean  ecosystem  and  mitigating  any  ad- 
verse impacts  that  accompany  develop- 
ment. 

Bein.4  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  I 
follow  closely  the  activities  of  both  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere — NACOA— and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— NOAA.  Recently,  after 
considerable  study,  a  panel  of  NACOA 
proposed  that  an  Institute  for  Engineer- 
ing Research  in  the  Oceans  be  es- 
tablished within  NOAA.  The  Institute 
would  coordinate  the  development  of  the 
rapidly  growing  field  of  ocean  engineer- 
ing. It  would  foster  technical  research  in 
order  to  broaden  the  engineering  alter- 
natives for  solving  the  problems  of  ocean 
resources  management.  The  NACOA 
panel  considered  nii^  different  existing 
Government  entities  as  "parent"  organi- 
zations within  which  to  locate  the  new 
Institute.  NOAA  was  recommended  as 
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being  the  most  suitable  agency  to  con- 
tain a  new  program  whose  focus  is  on 
better  coordination  of  civilian  ocean 
technology  and  management  of  ocean 
ic-oources. 

Witli  pleasure  I  call  to  the  attention 
ci  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  by 
Di\id  A.  Katcher  which  appears  in  the 
.'uYi"  1975  i.S5U':  of  the  Marine  Technology 
S.:)Ciety  Journalj  The  article  discusses  the 
NACOA  panel  proposal  in  more  detail;  I 
ysk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vvas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Ks  follows: 

An  Institute  for  Engineering  Rese.^rch 

IN  THE  Oceans 

(By  David  A.  Katcher) 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  how  a  proposal 
for  an  Institute  for  Engineering  Research  in 
the  Oceans  by  a  panel  '  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
(NACOA)  came  about.  It  will  also  state  why 
research,  regarded  as  a  put-off  by  some  engi- 
neers and  practical  people  In  a  hurry,  was 
deliberately  made  part  of  the  title,  and  ■why 
such  an  Institute  Is  thought  to  be  a  prag- 
matic approach  to  the  practical  demands  of 
the  ocean  engineer  who  has  to  do  a  safe  job 
in  the  ocean  for  the  least  cost. 

persistent  problem 

NACOA  is  a  new  force  in  ocean  affairs,  hav- 
1;jg  been  created  by  statute  in  late  1971  as  a 
consequence.  In  part,  of  the  urging  of  the 
Stratton  Commission  for  an  oversight  group 
drawn  from  outside  the  federal  establish- 
ment. It  meets  about  10  times  a  year,  is 
briefed  extensively  on  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric affairs,  and  issues  annual  and  occa- 
sional special  reports  dealing  with  topics  it 
nsrees  are  of  national  Importance  and  on 
which  it  feels  useful  suggestions  may  be 
made. 

Ocean  engineering  has  been  one  of  the 
perennial  oceanic  problems  brought  before 
the  Committee  since  its  beginning,  and  one 
problem  It  found  difficult  either  to  take  on 
or  to  leave  alone.  Ocean  engineering  was  hard 
to  deal  with  because  the  relative  roles  of 
government  and  Industry  are  not  easily 
agreed  to  in  the  abstract,  especially  since  the 
responsibility  Involved  is  costly.  Also  ocean 
engineering  wao  hard  to  leave  alone  because 
it  was  unfinished  busUiess  of  both  the  Marine 
Council  and  the  Stratton  Commission,  and 
Is  a  legitimate,  national  need,  which,  how- 
ever "brought  to  national  attention,  however 
recommended,  and  however  urged,  had  re- 
ceived little  or  no  action  in  retiu-n. 

NACOA  had  been  lu-ged,  for  example,  to 
take  up  where  the  Marine  Council  had  left 
off  by  Dr.  Edward  Wenk.  Jr.,  the  Council's 
Executive  Secretary  through  most  of  its 
existence,  who  was  a  member  of  NACOA  its 
first  year.  The  Committee  nevertheless  hesi- 
tated, largely  because  Its  members  were  not 
in  agreement  on  the  role  government  should 
play  in  stirring  up  activity.  It  has  been  the 
general  practice  of  tlie  Committee  to  handle 
first  those  matters  on  which  it  finds  a  gen- 
eral consensus. 

AN    exchange    of    PUNTS 

This  consensus  was  found  In  a  brief 
"interim"  measure  proposed  In  NACOA's 
Second  Annual  Report.  The  Committee 
reconunended  that  the  Oceanographer  of  tlie 

'  The  Ocean  Engineering  Panel  consisted  of 
Donald  B.  Rice.  President  of  RAND,  chair- 
man: Mr.  Charles  P.  Balrd,  Sr.,  vice  president. 
International  Nickel  Co..  Inc.;  Dr.  Dayton  H. 
Clewell.  Br.,  vice  president.  Mobil  OU  Corp.; 
and  Mr.  Elmer  P.  Wheaton,  vice  president, 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co. 


Navy  be  appointed  federal  coordinator  for 
Marine  .Technology  Development  In  order 
to  ease  the  technical  transfer  of  Navy  ex- 
pertise in  ocean  engineering,  w^here  ap- 
plicable, from  the  military  to  the  civilian 
Sector.  It  no  longer  makes  sense  to  have 
generally  useful  Information  on  ocean  engi- 
neering segregated,  unless  questions  of  mili- 
tary seciu-ity  are  involved. 

Now,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  coordi- 
nates the  re.sponse  of  the  federal  agencies 
with  NACOA's  Annual  Reports  (which  are 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  a  delay  enroute  for  these  comments). 
The  Secretary  returned  the  compliment  of 
NACAO's  recommendation  by  suggesting  an 
interim  step  be  taken  before  its  interim  pro- 
posal be  considered.  He  wrote  asking  that 
NACOA  survey  civilian  needs  in  Ocean  Engi- 
neering, define  the  specific  application  to 
which  ft  federal  proeram  should  address 
itself,  suggest  the  relative  roles  of  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  and  recommend  what 
the  government  effort  should  be. 

This  time  the  Committee  didn't  duck.  It 
appointed  a  Panel  which  set  to  work  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  find  out  what,  spe- 
cifically, needed  doing  and  why  it  bad  not 
been  done  before. 

Tlte  latter  proved  easier  to  do  first.  Ocean 
engineering  proposals  had  been  received 
quite  sceptically  by  those  outside  the  ocean 
engineering  community.  They  were  too 
open-ended.  Costs  were  easy  to  identify,  but 
the  benefits  were  not.  The  guardians  of  the 
national  purse  saw  the  camel's  nose  coming 
sliding  in  under  the  tent  flap.  They  were  not 
about  to  sanction  a  costly  technological 
adventure,  like  the  space  program,  which  had 
uncertain  direct  economic  or  social  benefit. 
Sympathetic  with  this  cautiousness,  the 
NACOA  Panel  assumed.  In  taking  on  the 
assignment,  that  by  being  specific  it  would 
avoid  the  curse  of  ominously  undeflnable 
downstream  costs.  The  Panel  would  find  out 
what  real  work  was  to  be  done.  Perhaps 
the  complaints  were  jtist  talk,  and  the  ocean 
engineering  which  needed  doing  was  being 
done.  Perhans  the  cries  of  anguish  were 
coming  from  people  with  few  ideas  who 
wanted  funds  to  go  looking  for  some.  Ocean 
Engineering  might  really  turn  out  to  be  a 
nonnroblem. 

In  looking  for  the  specific — indeed  as  the 
Secretary  had  requested — the  panel  accepted 
the  necessary  and  Important  distinction  be- 
tween the  need  for  engineering  or  for  scl-' 
entlfic   foresight.   The  engineer   m\ist  know 
uliat  for  and  why,  a  restriction  which  would 
hobble  the  scientist,  "yet  this  puts  the  engi- 
neer In  a  bind  If  he  Is  held  on  too  short  a 
tether.   He  is  supposed  to  get  things  done 
even   if   he   doesn't   know   all   he'd   like    to 
know.  Yet  what  he  does  know  may  be  quite 
marginal.    What    he    seeks    must    be    job- 
related.  Yet  specific  problems  having  to  do 
with  gear  or  Instruments,  with  site  specific 
characteristics,  etc. — no  matter  how  Impor- 
tant or  critical  they  are  by  them"?elves— are 
trivial  candidates  for  a  national  effort.  Engi- 
neering "need"  shows  up  too  late  almost  by 
definition     Data    becomes    most    Important 
when    it    is   needed,    and    the   harder    it    is 
to  get,  the  later  It  turns  out  to  be.  The 
Stratton     Commission,     by     recommending 
work     in     "fundamental     techiaology"     at- 
tempted   to    break    out    of    the    engineers' 
paradox  of  being  unable  to  prove  a  problem 
was    Important   until    it    was    so    late    you 
had    to   buy   your   way    through.    The    sug- 
gestion   didn't    take    largely,    perhaps,    be- 
cause it  was  too  open-ended. 

The  NACOA  panel  was  going  to  avoid 
being  trapped  in  generality— perhaps  there 
were  classes  of  specifics. 

TOO    MANY    CANDIDATES 

When  It  came  to  looking  for  specifics,  the 
Panel  found  that  the  woods — or  rather  the 
waves — were  full  of  them.  "The  ground  has 
been    well-ploughed. "    the    Panel    wrote    in 


summarizing  Its  findings  in  f  report  to  the 
S3cretary  of  Commerce;  »  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  there  are  things  to  do  in  ocean 
engineering,"  the  Panel  wrote,  "but  too  many 
to  do  all  at  once."  What  struck  the  Panel  was 
that  tliere  were  many  reasonable  suggestions 
for  improving  the  rational  effort,  a  goodly 
number  of  which  had  been  on  the  record  for 
some  time.  Yet  there  was  no  agreement  on 
what  projects  or  programs  ought  to  be  done 
first,  there  was  i;o  specific  application  of 
o;eau  engineering  to  civilian  needs  on  which 
there  was  general  agreement  that  it  was  crit- 
ical, urgent,  of  national  breadth,  yet  ignored. 
Midway  in  its  deliberations  the  Panel  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  nothing  stood  out 
as  critical  because,  as  soon  as  it  was,  it  got 
worked  on.  Perhaps  many  projects  and  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  worked  on  simultaneously 
with  no  particular  push  here  or  there,  with 
emphasis  shlftir.g  as  the  c:emand  shifted. 

Yet,  "Drifting  along  untu  we  hit  a  snag," 
tlie  Panel  wrot3,  "seemed  hardly  ti-e  useful 
thi.^g  to  do."  The  Panel  found  what  Mr. 
Wheaton.  in  tesiiniony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee Oil  O.-eanograp'.iy  ox  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
called  "a  general  malaise  about  Inaction  en 
mid-range  reqiUrements  3  to  5  years  off.  This 
inaction,"  he  caid.  "as  experie-.ce  has  shown 
in  the  past,  means  expensive,  hasty,  and  not 
necessarily  successful  engineering  efforts 
when  a  practical  requirement  suddenly 
arises." 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  Panel  concluded 
(to  quote  now  from  the  report)  that  "Tlie 
paramount  national  civilian  ocean  engineer- 
ing need  is  not  a  specific  number  of  projects 
in  ocean  engineering,  but  rather  a  modest 
organization  who-^e  fLinctlon  it  would  be  to: 
"(a)  work  on  and  develop  standards  which 
"(b)  fund  good  Ideas  in  meeting  basic  en- 
gineering: 

"(b)  fund  good  ideas  in  meeting  maslc  en- 
gineering needs  to  the  point  where  they  could 
generate  support  en  their  merit  or  fade 
away  ou  their  lack  or  it;  and 

"(c)  animate  technical  transfer  and  pro- 
fessional communications. 

"The  basic  needs  would  be  to  be  concern- 
ed not  so  much  with  systems  as  with  special 
materials,  techniques,  and  engineering  char- 
acteristics required  for  many  different  kinds 
of  marine  operations." 

Tlie  Panel  arrived'  reluctantly  at  an  orga- 
nizational conclusion  rather  than  a  program 
of  specific  applications:  ocean  engineering  is 
more  expensive  than  engineering  on  land: 
drift  meant  we  would  all  be  losers;  and 
needed  are  available  technical  alternatives 
when  Important  commitments  are  made  so 
that  we  are  not  trapped  Into  expedient  and 
possibly  environmentally  dertlmental  actions. 
To  recap:  somewhat  to  Its  surprise,  the 
Panel  had  found  the  "needs"  of  ocean  engi- 
neering and  been  studied  almost  to  deaih 
that  by  and  large  the  terms  In  which  these 
needs  were  specified  didn't  seem  to  change 
over  the  years,  and  that  despite  years  of 
seasoning,  strong  priorities  had  not  emerged. 
Yet  it  found  also,  along  the  line,  the  prlca 
was  lost  time,  the  cost  of  overdesign,  and 
the  expense  of  unreliability.  Use  of  the 
oceans  was  expanding  ftSter  than  the  knowl- 
edge provided  to  support  it.  There  was  lit.le 
reserve  of  technology  to  provide  the  tech- 
nical alternatives  to  meet  requirements.  In- 
difference had  not  made  the  problem  go 
away,  and  some  sort  of  stimulus  might  be 
needed. 

SELECTION    SCHEME 

The  Panel  had  foimd  that  short-range 
ocean  engineering  problems  and  applications 
were  being  attacked  and  solved  but  often  by 


'  "Engineering  in  the  Ocean."  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmoe- 
phere.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  November  16,  1974. 
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expedient  methods,  costly  becaiise 
The    conviction    grew    that 
would  help.  This  conviction 
hankering,  expressed  again 
an  ocean  englnertng  role  similar 
played  in  providing  continuity 
port  of  basic  research,  and  for 
NACA  played  In  drawing  togetljer 
mented  and  uncoordinated 
aeronautical  engineering. 

The  conditions  which  made  t 
so  appropriate  do  not  exist  for 
neerlng   today,  but  there  Is  no 
why   results  similar   to   those 
ONR  and  NACA  could  not  be 
catalyst  Is  needed  to  stimulate 
In  the  oceans  becau?e  a 
tlon  does  not  seem  sensible,  w 
one?  The  Panel  proposed  an 
Engineering  Research  In  the  Oc 

Details   of   the  characteristic; 
nizatlonal   structure  of  this  Ir^tl 
not  spelled  out.  The  Panel  felt 
would  be  best  detailed  by  the 
ess  which  would  allow  all  in 
to  be  heard.  But  It  felt  that 
features   were  essential,   especl^Il 
made  the  Institute  something 

The  Institute  would   need   t 
competence  to  know  technical 
when  It  saw  It  and  so  funding 
be  used  to  support  some  in 
though  the  major  portion  wou 
used  to  support  outside  work  at 
and  In  Industry. 

Matchlng-fund  requirements 
effort  would  take  advantage  of 
ment  and  local  priorities  and  t 
judgments. 

*  Board  of  Governors 
dustry,    the    universities,    and 
would  keep  close  tabs  on  mann 
keep  it  representititive. 

The   mission   of   the   Institute 
ranging  the  field  rather  than 
down  In  expensive  demonstration 
Thus,  would  it  hedge  its  bets,  use 
avoid  taking  on  dependents. 

The  Panel  felt  that  about  150 
would  be  a  critical  mass,  a  budgel 
million  (at  full  strength)  would 
sonable  funds  but  would  have  tc 
ly  dispensed,  and  early  review  1 
and  major  reassessment  in  five 
hopefully  help  such  an  Institut ; 
ful  course. 

NOAA    OB    THE    NAVY? 

Where  to  put  this  Institute  w 
a  matter  of  great  concern.  In 
the  Report  came  out,  one  of 
most    frequently    asked    was: 
Why  not  the  Navy? 

The    Panel    considered    the 
suggesting  that  the  role  of  the 
of  the  Navy  In  civilian  ocean 
enlarged  by  providing  funds  for 
pense  funds  in  its  support.  But 
not  escape  the  fact  that  It  would 
proprlate   today   to   fund   a  purely 
endeavor  In  that  manner. 

It  had  always  been  a  matter  of 
that  it  proved  so  difficult  to  tak  ; 
of  the   Navy's  expertise.   But 
reasons  for  this  difficulty  may  be 
they  would   go  away  easily.   To 
removing  the  normal  obstacles 
civilian  transfer,  or  to  sugest 
tary  oversight  of  essentially 
tlons.  seemed  to  the  Panel  to  be 

The  Panel  considered.  In 
Navy,  the  National  Science 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Academies  of  Science  and  Engl 
National    Aeronautics    and    Spac^ 
tration,    the    Maritime 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
Oceanic    and    Atmospheric 
Each  agency  had  its  strengths,  ea^h 
backs.  The  principal  reason  for 
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gestlng  NOAA  was  that,  despite  the  fact 
NOAA  has  never  developed  a  large  marine 
program  (outside  of  fisheries) .  it  is  the  agen- 
cy NACOA  has  found  to  be  the  logical  focus 
for  the  management  of  ocean  resources  and 
for  the  coordination  of  civilian  ocean  tech- 
nology. It  is  a  young  agency.  The  Institute, 
reporting  directly  to  the  Administrator  of 
NOAA,  would  have  to  be  protected  against 
fragmentation  within  the  agency,  and  pro- 
vided with  close,  high-level  contact  with 
the  Navy,  the  USGS,  the  USCG,  and  other 
federal  agencies  with  marine  responsibilities. 
This  matter  of  liaison  Is  the  key.  An  in- 
dependent Institute  would  have  a  hard  hoe 
to  row.  NOAA  seemed  "» logical  umbrella. 

ENCINEEHING    "RESEABCH"    IN    THE    OCEANS 

The  normal  ambiguity,  confusion,  and 
downright  disagreement  about  pure  and  ap- 
plied research  and  advanced  development  in 
scienc  becomes  even  worse  when  it  comeo 
to  engineering  becau<-e  engineering  comes 
when  you  have  something  specific  to  do.  It 
comes  when  you  have  to  build  something 
to  last  and  perform  as  desired,  when  you 
look  for  service  rather  than  for  vuiderstand- 
ing.  By  definition  it  is  applied;  marching 
orders  are  required 

Yet  who  is  to  provide  the  Information 
and  data  to  allow  engineering  to  proceed 
efficiently  if  the  handbooks  don  t  have  it? 
Economic  and  technological  demands  require 
an  under.-tandliig  of  and  control  of  material 
and  environmental  characteristics  which  are 
d.omanding  and  precise,  and  in  the  rapid 
changes  of  today  not  necessarily  on  hand. 
This  means  an  orderly  approach  must  be 
taken  i,o  developing  technological  alterna- 
tives in  advance  of  their  actual  requirement 
so  that  they  are  available  when  the  engineer- 
ing is  undertal.en.  Cut  and  try  is  too  ex- 
pensive a  luxury  and  time  con;uming. 

That  is  why  "research"  was  made  part  of 
the  title.  •■Engineering"  Is  to  keep  the  work 
purpo&jful,  "research"  to  givo  it  foresight. 
•'Engineering  research"  is  riSKy  and  there- 
fore nijcessarily  subject  to  constrained  sup- 
port. 

The  payoff?  Better  engineering  in  the 
oceans  as  the  nation  grows,  more  and  more, 
to  depend  on  use  of  the  oceans'  resources. 

There  are  times,  and  the  panel  felt  this 
to  be  one,  when  failure  to  muke  an  expendi- 
ture early  means  greater  co<!t  later.  Modern 
technologic  demands  on  engineering  impose 
precise  demands  for  the  understanding  of 
and  control  of  complicated  physical  charac- 
teristics without  relaxing  the  practical  con- 
straints of  budget  and  schedule.  Ocean  en- 
gineering Is  more  expensive  than  engineering 
on  land  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  its  currently  uncoordinated  develop- 
ment— the  lack  of  dat*  communication,  the 
failure  to  test  components,  the  uncovering 
of  difficulty  when  it's  too  late  to  head  off, 
makes  an  Institute  an  economical  invest- 
ment. It  is  not  a  new  idea  so  much  as  It  is 
a  late  idea.  It  should  have  been  tried  before. 


LEARNING    -WHAT    WORKS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  program 
evaluation  does  not  sound  like  a  very  ex- 
citing subject,  but  it  is  something  that  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  legislative 
process.  For  too  long,  the  Congress  has 
been  content  to  stumble  around  in  the 
dark,  throwing  huge  sums  of  money  at  a 
problem  and  hoping  it  does  some  good. 
We  have  simply  got  to  do  better. 

I  am  not  talking  about  setting  up  a 
massive,  new  oversight  and  evaluation 
bureaucracy,  nor  about  conducting  a 
long,  drawn-out  study  before  we  pass  a 
bill.  What  we  must  do,  however,  is  to 
build  an  effective  evaluation  mechanism 


Into  the  programs  we  do  pass.  We  have 
to  spend  just  a  little  bit  of  a  program 
appropriation  to  see  whether  that  pro- 
gram is  working.  If  it  is  working,  that 
is  fine.  If  not,  we  had  better  fix  it.  But 
the  Congress  needs  to  know.  It  needs 
effective  program  evaluation. 

Three  professors  from  Harvard  have 
conducted  some  interesting  research  in 
the  program  evaluation  area,  and  their 
findings  are  discussed  in  a  timely  and 
thought-provoking  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  article — "Learning 
What  Works"  by  Alan  L.  Often — deals 
with  a  study  conducted  by  Profs.  Fred- 
erick Mosteller,  Richard  Light,  and  John 
Gilbert. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered-  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LEARNING    WHAT    WORKS 

Washington. — Government  spends  billions 
on  big  new  programs  to  Improve  society.  Yet 
many  don't  work  very  well,  and  officials  know 
surprisingly  little  about  which  do  and  which 
d.on't,  or  wliy. 

One  reason  for  this  costly  ignorance,  ac- 
cording to  an  exhaustive  study  by  three 
.■o3ial  scientists,  is  that  the  White  House 
and  Congress  don't  insist  on  good  procedures 
to  evaluate  whether  and  how  well  each  new 
program  is  achieving  Its  Intended  goals.  Bet- 
ter evaluation,  they  insist,  would  save  time 
and  money  and  produce  greater  progress. 

Xhe  study,  commissioned  by  the  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  was  conducted  by  Har- 
vard professors  Frederick  Mosteller,  Richard 
Light  aiid  John  OUbert.  They  exajnined 
to;ne  30  well-evaluuted  innovative  programs, 
p\iblc  and  private,  ranging  from  school  sub- 
sidies and  ball  reform  to  rehabilitation  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  new  types  of  surgery. 

They  didnt  try  to  pass  on  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  these  innovations,  but  simply 
whether  the  programs  seemed  to  do  much 
good,  regardless  of  cost.  Their  conclusion:  A 
surprisingly  "modest  fraction."  perhaps  a 
fifth  or  less,  actually  were  "clear  and  sub- 
stantial successes."  These  achieved  such  re- 
sult,-; as  higher  test  scores  for  black  males  in 
specially-subsidized  integrated  schools;  bet- 
ter recovery  from  a  new  type  of  duodenal 
ulcer  operation;  sharper  performance  by  po- 
lice offlcsrs  after  a  novel  training  approach. 

Perhaps  another  fifth  had  smaller  success, 
while  the  other  innovations  surveyed  had 
little  or  no  effect.  For  instance,  a  program 
giving  intensive  counselling  and  treatment 
to  reduce  delinquency  among  teen-age  girls 
produced  no  significant  differences  In  be- 
havior between  a  group  getting  the  help  aiid 
a  control  group  that  didn't. 

Even  those  programs  that  worked  well 
usually  produced  relatively  small  gains,  but 
'he  authors  insist  that's  okay.  Small  gains, 
they  emphasize,  are  highly  valuable,  and  a 
key  contribution  of  well-designed  evaluation 
is  i!i  spotting  just  such  small  changes. 

Mo.st  social  progress  doesn't  come  in  large 
leaps,  the  Harvard  professors  maintain; 
rather,  ■small  cljanges  continued  through 
time  often  result  in  large  changes."  Society's 
root  problems  have  been  around  for  cen- 
turies, they  point  out,  and  "are  unlikely  to 
be  solved,  especially  in  a  massively  success- 
ful way.  in  a  .short  period  of  time." 

Once  small  changes  have  been  identified, 
however,  "it  may  be  possible  to  build  im- 
provements upon  them."  Officials  can  discard 
program  features  that  don't  work,  and  ex- 
pand those  that  do. 

Beside.'',  even  small  progress  can  be  of  great 
value  to  the  individuals  affected.  A  new 
medical  treatment  may  lengthen  survival 
time  for  victims  of  a  particular  disea.se  by 
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only  a  year,  but  for  the  victims  and  their 
families,  that's  a  significant  gain. 

Many  politicians  and  social  scientists  argue 
li-ist  large  new  social  programs  should  be 
titlfived  until  careful  tests  deterimne  Just 
wiiar  works,  and  the  current  study  would 
seem  to  support  that  argumeut.  But  the 
a.'.'aors  reject  it. 

Ill  many  cases,  they  declare,  such  delay  is 
•  politically  uureallstic."  Says  Mr.  Light:  "If  a 
suostantlal  coalition  lias  formed  for  day  care 
i?n  ers.  you're  not  going  to  be  able  to  hold 
them  off  for  four  or  Hve  years  while  you  run 
.^  carelul  field  experiment." 

Moreover,  the  authors  contend,  it's  prob- 
ably wrong  to  do  that  anyhow.  Evaluation, 
they  say,  shouldn't  be  a  "go  or  no-go"  propo- 
sition, with  one  test  determining  whether  a 
major  social  effort  is  launched  or  not.  Rather, 
evaluation  should  be  built  into  the  new  pro- 
gram, examining  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses while  it  goes  forward. 

"It  would  be  a  sliaine."  Mr.  Light  declares. 
"if  we  got  painted  into  a  corner  where  we 
never  tried  anything  until  we  knew  it  was 
going  to  work.  We  say.  'Try  it.  but  just  be 
sure  you  build  in  a  good  meciianibm  to  see 
how  it's  actually  working.'  " 

More  government  programs  are  indeed  in- 
cluding some  evaluation  now,  but  problems 
persist:  Program  goals  aren't  always  clear, 
oilicials  in  charge  won't  cooperate,  results 
aren't  stated  intelligibly.  Much  of  the  diffi- 
culty, though,  according  to  the  Harvard  team. 
stems  from  poor  evaluation  techniques. 

Simple  observation,  sample  surveys,  or  un- 
controlled field  tests  may  all  be  suspect  and 
open  to  challenge,  they  say.  Results  may  be 
related  more  to  the  way  the  samples  were 
chosen  or  the  tests  were  carried  on  than  to 
the  worth  of  the  Innovation  itself.  Poor  tests 
oUen  produce  poor  and  nuKleadlng  lulor- 
maiion. 

Tlieir  strongly-endorsed  evaluation  prefer- 
ence Is  the  "randomized,  controlled  field 
trial."  Chance  assignment  determines  which 
Individuals  or  groups  are  to  be  included  in 
the  new  program.  I'he  program  Is  then  ob- 
served inider  actual  operating  conditions — 
not  in  a  laboratory — and  results  compared 
with  results  for  a  similar  randomly-selected 
control  group. 

Critics  charge  this  type  of  testing  takes  too 
long  and  is  too  expensive,  and  that  it's  also 
unethical — "fooling  around  with  people" — to 
give  t>enefits  to  one  group  and  not  to  another. 
The  authors  reply  that  gomg  ahead  with 
treatments  oi  programs  that  don't  work  is 
also  "fooling  around  with  people,"  and  In  the 
Jong  run  is  far  more  time-consuming  and 
costly. 

Prom  1963  to  1971,  they  note,  Washington 
spent  $6.8  billion  on  manpower  tralnhig  pro- 
grams, including  $180  million  for  evaluation. 
Yet  recent  reports  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  a  congressional  staff  group 
concluded  that  because  the  earlier  evalua- 
tions hadn't  been  good  ones,  "little  is  known 
about  the  educational  or  economic  effects  of 
manpower  training  programs." 

Declares  the  Harvard  team:  "It  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  pour  large  sums  of  money  Into 
programs,  year  after  year,  with  no  reliable 
indication  of  their  value  and  no  firm  data  on 
how  to  Improve  them." 

Future  government  ventures,  they  insist, 
must  earmark  some  small  amount  for  flrst- 
clas':,  continuing  evaluation.  Only  then,  they 
say.  will  society  begin  to  know  what  innova- 
tions really  work  and  be  able  "to  reap  the  full 
benefits  of  its  expenditures  for  new  pro- 
grami." 


RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Jime  23  of  this  year,  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  37  people  became  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  a  naturalization 
ceremony  in  the  Federal  District  Court. 


These  natives  of  other  lands  received 
a  unique  welcome  to  their  new  citizen- 
ship. 

Before  them  appeared  Mr.  Ernest  M. 
Gunzburg,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  40 
years  ago  fled  Hitler's  persecution  of 
Jews  and  who  long  ago  took  the  step 
that  they  were  taking  on  that  June  day — 
became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gunzburg.  having  known  tyranny 
first  hand,  does  not  take  citizenship  in 
this  country  lightly.  He  has  spent  many 
years  reflecting  on  an  aspect  -of  citizen- 
ship which  many  of  us  too  often  neglect: 
the  responsibilities  of  being  an  American. 

Speaking  to  the  new  citizens,  he  de- 
clared that  America  needs  a  "bill  of  re- 
sponslbihties"  outlining  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship — as  a  kind  of 
parallel  to  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  believe  that  the  37  new  Americans 
who  took  the  oatii  in  Richmond  were  for- 
tunate to  have  had  so  tlioughtful  an  in- 
troduction to  citizenship. 

I  feel  that  the  thoughts  voiced  by  Mr. 
Gunzburg  are  worth  pondering  by  every 
American,  whether  his  or  her  citizen- 
ship be  by  right  of  birth  or  by  natural- 
ization. 

Contemplation  of  our  responsibilities 
will  serve  well  the  cause  of  freedom. 

As  our  Bicentennial  year  approaches, 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
consider  the  responsibilities  of  every 
American  for  the  conservation  and 
strengthening  of  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

For  example,  if  all  Americans  took 
an  active  interest  in  their  Government, 
at  the  local.  State  and  National  level, 
the  weight  of  special  interests  would  be 
greatly  reduced  and  tru3  democracy  to 
that  extent  enhanced. 

A  like  effect  would  be  achieved  if  all 
qualified  voters  went  to  the  polls  in  every 
election. 

But  responsibilities  go  well  beyond  the 
purely  political  sphere. 

Consider  this :  if  all  citizens  at  all  times 
fulfilled  their  responsibilities,  we  would 
need  no  police  forces;  for  all  crime  is  a 
rejection,  by  the  criminal,  of  his  duty  as 
a  citizen. 

Moreover,  if  every  citizen  did  his  best 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  as  a  son 
or  daughter,  as  a  parent,  as  a  brother  or 
sister,  as  a  friend— would  there  not  be  a 
tremendous  decrease  in  the  need  for  pub- 
lic welfare? 

Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  the  taxpayers  at 
large  are  carrying  the  burdens  which  in 
other  days  were  borne  by  families  and 
friends  of  those  "out  of  luck"? 

Perhaps  these  are  Utopian  thoughts. 
But  such  thoughts  serve  as  a  measure  of 
the  degree  to  which  many  of  us  have 
failed  in  our  responsibilities  to  oiu-  fellow 
man. 

I  offer  these  views  as  suggestions  for 
citizens  to  contemplate. 

Each  of  us  needs  to  reexamine  his  re- 
sponsibilities. Much  too  often  all  of  us 
tend  to  focus  on  what  we  call  our 
"rights."  But  we  also  have  great  respon- 
sibilities. Only  if  we  fulfill  those  respon- 
sibilities do  we  protect  our  rights  and 
guard  against  the  nightmare  of  tyranny. 

I  salute  Ernest  Gunzburg  for  his  sin- 
cere patriotism  and  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  better  citizenship. 


Mr.  President,  my  attention  was  drawTi 
to  Mr.  Gimzburg's  address  by  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  June  23 
edition  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  tlnoughtful  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Times-Dispatch  is 
Mr.  Edward  Grimsley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

And  RcspoNSiBiuxrEs 

Thirty-seven  people  will  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  naturalization  cere- 
monies here  today,  and  Ernest  M.  Gunzburg 
will  give  the  new  Americans  an  appropriate 
sendoff  into  their  new  citizenship. 

He  will  call  on  them  to  suggest  what 
should  be  a  Bill  of  Responsibilities  which 
will  be  proposed  to  Congress  as  a  companion 
to  the  nation's  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Gunzburg  feels  strongly  about  citizens' 
rights — and  responsibilities.  He  fled  Ger- 
many's Nazi  persecution  of  Jews  40  years 
ago.  Here  in  America,  he  is  obses.sed — In  a 
healthy,  laudable  way — with  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing in  a  free  country,  as  well  as  with  the  need 
for  each  citizen  to  perform  'his  citizenship 
re.sponsibilities  In  return  for  the  cherished 
rights  he  enjoys. 

It  is  fitting  that  today's  naturalization 
ceremonies  in  the  Federal  District  Court  will 
be  followed  by  a  celebration  In  the  park 
directly  across  the  street  from  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church.  As  they  enloy  the  tenth 
anniversary  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Newly- 
Naturalized  Citizens,  an  organization  Mr. 
Gunzburg  was  Instrumental  In  forming,  the 
new  Americans  will  figuratively  be  within 
the  shadow  of  the  hallowed  place  where  Pat- 
rick Henry  sounded  the  soul-stirring  call  for 
freedom  in  his  historic  liberty-or-death  ora- 
tion. 

In  his  brief  address  today.  Mr.  Gunzburg 
will  tell  the  new  citizens: 

"It  was  not  until  10  Amendments  were 
added  to  the  Constitution  that  the  common 
man  was  actually  guaranteed  his  freedom  by 
the  government.  Now  is  the  time  to  develop 
an  additional  bill,  the  BUI  of  ResponsiblUties, 
responsibilities  of  citizen  to  citizen,  and  citi- 
zen to  government." 

He  will  urge  his  listeners,  who  have  come 
from  19  different  countries  around  the  world, 
to  send  him  their  ideas  of  what  should  be 
in  the  bill.  The  document,  when  completed, 
win  be  sent  to  Virginia's  representatives  in 
Congress  for  possible  coai^ressional  adop- 
tion. 

It  Is  Mr.  Gunzburg's  belief  that  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  fulfilled  their 
responsibUltles.  as  well  as  enjoying  their 
rights,  it  would  "rejuvenate  this  country." 
Certainly  it  would  Immeasurably  strengthen 
the  nation  and  go  a  long  way  toward  curing 
some  of  the  ills  which  the  country  suffers 
today. 

The  meaning  of  citizenship  will  be  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  the  individuals  who 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  today,  and  long- 
time citizens  would  do  well  to  give  thought 
to  the  subject  too,  especially  during  this 
period  of  celebration  of  the  nation's  200th 
birthday.  If  other  Americans,  in  addition  to 
those  participating  in  today's  ceremonies, 
would  like  to  add  their  suggestions  as  to 
what  the  Bill  of  Responsibilities  should  in- 
clude, they  may  wTlte  to  Mr.  Gunzburg  at 
the  Richmond  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  409  E.  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va.  23219. 
The  Red  Cross  and  the  Monacan  Junior 
Women's  Club  are  assisting  in  sponsoring 
today's  celebration. 

Whether  one  submits  a  suggestion  or  not, 
devoting  a  bit  of  time  to  consideration  of 
citizenship  responsibilities  should  be  a 
worthwhile  mental  exercise  for  any  Ameri- 
can citizen. 
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Celebrat  Ion 
Opporl  unity 


Chatt  inooga 
Boird 
HI. 

sv  pport 
comm  unities. 


I  tie 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presiden 
very  good  friend  of  mine. 
Stein  of  Chattanooga,  spoke 
iny  heme  town.  His  speech 
"The  Bicentennial 
Waste  of  a  Golden 
Stein  is  a  businessman.  He 
about  the  direction  of  our 
uiarly  our  economy  and  our 
nomic  system.  He  makes  ver  r 
a  point  which  I  deeply  believ< 
taken  to  heart  by  every  Am 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  this  speech  be 
Record,  and  I  add  I  hope 
sage  will  not  be  ignored 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

The    BrCENTENKl.M.    CELrBR.1TT 

Waste  of  a  Golden  Oppoi 
(By  John  GUbert 
(EorroR's  Note:    Mr.   Stein 
lollowlng  address  to  the 
tan  Club  and  tbe  Chamber 
tcra  on  Friday,  April  4.  1975. 
question  is  one  that  dei>erves 
business  aiid  professional 
a  challenge  to  our  Bicentennial 
well  as  to  our  Confess.  By 
the    ClTltan    Club   elected    to 
Stein's    analysis    to    the 
United  States  for  Incluslor  In 
siOKAi.  RxcoBO  and,   hopefully, 
positive  action.) 

1776  was  a  momentous  year  1 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  propei 
call  and  celebrate  our  two 
political    heritage    and    honor 
group  of  Inspired  men  headed 
Jefferson,  author  of  our 
pendence.  But  1776  was  al'o  t^e 
relatively      obscure      English 
named  Adam  Smith  published  h 
dred   page   volume   entitled 
Wealth  of  Nations,  In  which 
the  then  emerging  market  place 
viable  vehicle  for  the  efficient 
and  control  of  man's  productive 
perception   of  and  blueprint 
democracy  must  rank  along  wltl  i 
opment  of  agriculture  as  a 
progreao  of  society,  and  Is  no 
of    genius    than    is    Eln.«;teln's 
energy:  E  =  MC-. 

The  synthesis  of  a  classless 
clety  envisioned  by  Jefferson 
patriots    and    of    Adam    Smlth'fc 
democracy  autonomously  o[ 
lions  and  perfected  on  this  vast, 
ness  continent  has  produced  a 
of  wealth  uiequaled  In  the 
It  is   this  combined   heritage   w 
be  brought  into  focus  In  our 
Celebration.  In  fact,  if  a  medal 
fairly  commemorating  the  even 
wo\iId  depict  Jefferson  the 
side  and  Adam  Smith  the 
other.   Unfortunately,   there  is 
that  such  a  balanced  view  will 
While  we  are  from  childhood  s 
political  history  and  familiar 
liable  personalities,  term  of  o.' 
battles,    sites    and     landmark 
we  kuow  nothing  of  our  comp! 
democracy  or  of  Its  Individual 
and  leaders.  We  vo>te  for  tliem 
the  purchase  of  their  wares  in 
place;    thus,   we  take  the 
of  these,  the  creators  of  cur 
tage  tor  granted. 
When  Nell  Armstrong  landed  oi 
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I  watched  the  event  live  and  in  color  on  TV 
with  my  elsven  year  old  grandson.  I  turned 
to  him  and  s.ild,  "Taylor,  do  you  realize  you 
are  witnessing  two  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments In  recorded  history?  Not  only  are  you 
seising  the  first  landing  of  a  man  on  the  moon 
but  you  are  also  seeing  It  live  and  In  color." 
He  responded  with  a  shrug  and  said,  "Papa, 
I  don't  see  anything  so  unusual  about  it." 
And  from  his  viewpoint  he  was  right,  be- 
cause he  could  not  recall  a  time  when  satel- 
lites were  not  clrciiiig  ttie  eartli  or  when 
t^lsvlslons  were  not  commonplace.  We  take 
for  granted  the  ad^anred  state  of  our  so- 
ciety and  the  mechanism  which  made  It 
possible.  Were  any  of  u?  to  be  born  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden  with  our  full  comnlement 
of  genetic  equipment,  but  without  our  herit- 
age of  accumulated  knowledge  and  skills — 
the  odds  are  a<^tronomical  that  we  wouldn't 
discover  how  to  mike  fire,  much  less  the 
wheel,  in  10  000  jears. 
We  ree  rothlng  unusual  in  the  fact: 
That  last  year  median  income  families 
earned  over  $10,500.00. 

That  four  out  of  Q.e  families  own  a  car, 
a  luxury  vehicle  beyond  the  dream  of  kings 
or  potentates  of  only  20  years  ago. 

That  95  "c  oi  our  people  own  TV  sets,  43 'i 
of  whlah  ai-e  color  Fets. 

That  both  radio  and  TV  provide  entertain- 
ment, education  and  unequaled  news  cov- 
erage as  advertising  for  available  products. 
That  on'y  five  percent  of  cur  work  force  is 
needed  for  agricultural  production  and  that 
this  five  p<'rcent  feeds  our  two  hundred  mil- 
lion people  better  than  any  other  people  on 
earth  while  providing  food  for  export  to 
millions  ot  Iss^  fortunate  people. 

That  many  deadly  epidemic  diseases  have 
been  eliminated  and  that  the  average  life 
span  has  be«'n  extended  at  least  ten  years 
in  only  the  past  twenty  years.  It  would  take 
days  tc  describe  la  detail  our  affluence  In 
America  where  six  percent  of  the  world's 
population  controls  thirty  percent  of  the 
world's  wealth. 

Those  of  us  In  the  business  sector  are 
constantly  being  urged  by  our  trade  and 
professional  associations  to  speak  out  for 
the  private  enterprise  system.  Lewis  F. 
Powell  in  1071,  before  Ms  elevation  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  urged  In  a  6,000  word  memo 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  the  American  public  be  provided  with 
a  more  balanced  view  of  this  country's  eco- 
nomic system.  Justice  Powell  pointed  out 
that  our  system  Is  under  broad  attack,  not 
unexpectedly,  from  Communists,  New  Left- 
ists and  others  who  would  destroy  the  entire 
system,  both  political  and  economic,  but 
these  are  the  perennial  minority.  More  dis- 
turbing, he  said.  Is  the  criticism  from  the 
more  respectable  segments  of  society:  From 
the  college  campus,  the  pulpit,  the  media, 
the  Intellectual  and  literary  journals,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  politicians. 

I  think  I  understand  our  two  hmidred 
year  old  political  and  economic  system.  My 
lifetime  spans  one  third  of  Its  total  exist- 
ence. For  one  fourth  of  its  entire  historj', 
and  by  far  the  most  productive.  I've  been 
m  responsible  charge  of  a  small  segment  of 
the  system,  in  the  purest  sense,  providing 
employment  and  remuneration  for  others. 
My  academic  qualifications  are  not  too 
impressive.  In  four  years  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.00 
1  earned  a  Bachelor's  Degree  In  economics, 
sometimes  characterized  as  The  Dismal 
Science,  and  dismal  It  Is  as  taught  In  the 
classroom.  But  in  forty-four  years  of  prac- 
tice, at  a  cost  of  $500,000.00,  I  found  eco- 
nomics to  be  an  exciting  and  rewarding  art 
which  Is  available  to  people  of  all  ranges 
of  age,  sex.  Intelligence  and  talent  and  In- 
dispensable to  their  freedom. 

My  post  graduate  work  included  experience 
as: 

(1)  A  cotton  farmer 

<2)  A  cattle  and  milk  producer 


(3)  A  retail  milk  distributor 

(4)  A  manufacturer  of  a  patented  iiem  sold 
through  exclusive  dealers 

(5)  A  frarrChlso  eqiilpment  dealer  for  one 
of  the  largest  corporations  In  the  U.S. 

(6)  The  operator  of  a  slxty-two-year-old 
construction  company  through  which  my 
sons  and  I  are  privileged  to  direct  in  the 
public  interest  that  volume  of  business  which 
we  tre  able  to  obtain  in  the  competitive 
market  place  In  1974  our  share  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  was  .0000037. 

With  a  baVJgg  average  of  500  In  these 
ventures,  I  learned  that  It  doesn't  take  an 
act  of  Congress  to  .start  a  business  nor  an 
act  of  Conpress  to  get  dumped  on  the  street 
and  forgotten:  and  I  learned  that,  fortu- 
nately, an  Individual  or  company  can  do 
^•iiher  or  both  with  the  greatest  of  "ear-e. 

I  also  learned  that  nothing  is  really  com- 
p!l;atea  or  bsyond  comprehension  if  the 
basic  building  blocks  arc  recognized  and  frlly 
understood.  When  I  was  In  college  In  ths 
20's.  chemistry  was  the  exotic  science  of  the 
time.  But  chemistry  did  not  emerge  from 
•'.■stewing  and  brewing"  until  it  understood 
the  molecule  end  could  theorize  about  the 
atom.. 

As  lata  as  the  1920's  physlcr  v/as  a.  dull  and 
uninteresting  science  consisting  of  Newton- 
ian Physics,  heat,  electricity,  etc.  As  soon  as 
is  was  able  to  decipher  the  atom,  however, 
it  became  the  exotic  science,  both  superseding 
chemistry  and  in  fact  making  it  more  pro- 
ductive. 

When  a  layman  looks  at  a  large  conctruc- 
tlon  project  where  many  people  are  doing 
many  things  at  the  same  time,  he  may  be 
Impressed  by  its  seeming  complexity.  The 
truth  is  that  no  one  is  doing  anything  more 
complicated  than  laying  a  brick,  sawing  a 
board,  or  pulling  a  wire.  It  is  only  when 
vUwcd  as  a  generality  that  these  simple 
operations  seem  complicated.  Wlien  the  aver- 
age individual  looks  at  a  complicated  ma- 
chine, he  is  confused  by  the  complexity  of 
whirling  parts.  But  then  the  most  Intricate 
of  machinery  consists  of  simple  movements 
of  simple  parts  operating  In  concert  to 
achieve  a  designed  result 

TTie  Central  Soya  Company  has  a  huge 
pla-.t  in  Chattanooga  which  processes  soy- 
beans. It  is  probably  the  largest  processor  in 
the  world,  handling  million  of  bushels  and 
billions  cf  beans.  But  Its  whole  business  Is 
based  on  the  analysis  and  characteristics  of 
a  single  soybean. 

To  understand  our  economy  we  must  first 
understand  Its  basic  building  block,  the  hu- 
man module,  that  most  exotic  product  of 
nature,  equipped  with  a  fabulous  computer 
coupled  to  visual,  audio  and  physical  sensors 
which  direct  a  servo  mechanism  (hands  & 
feet)  rated  at  ',i  HP  for  continuous  opera- 
tion. When  it  arrives  from  the  factory.  Its 
tape  Is  blank  and  it  is  utterly  helpless.  Short 
term  self-interest  will  be  its  prime  moti- 
vator; harnessed,  lis  major  asset;  uncontrol- 
led. Its  major  liability.  And  although  phi- 
losophy and  religion  have  for  several  thou- 
sand years  been  trying  desperately  to  improve 
the  nature  of  this  human  module,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  only  a  thin  veneer  of 
civilization  has  been  added.  Yet  we  see  no- 
thing unusual  in  the  fact  that  our  market 
system  provides  It  with  full  care  and  sup- 
port for  the  twenty  odd  years  required  for 
its  growth,  programming  and  training  and 
tliat  with  its  'i  HP  rating  for  physical  work- 
worth  Ji  of  the  current  10?"  value  of  one 
HP — or  a  real  worth  of  1.2<'  per  hour.  It  then 
Is  guaranteed  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.30  per 
hour  for  45  years  of  minimum  value  effort 
and  after  age  65,  a  pension  for  life. 

The  market  game  was  designed  for  and  Is 
I>layed  by  sinners  who  have  only  a  tbln 
veneer  of  love,  brotherhood  »nd  lightly 
etclied  on  ethical  principles.  All  of  these 
principles  seem  lu  practice  to  become  less 
visible  as  the  odds  for  self  gain  Increase. 
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What  success  we  might  have  achieved  with- 
out the  programming  provided  by  home, 
church  and  school  Is  frightening  to  contem- 
plate. Even  today  we  require  part  of  one 
iiay  per  week  to  maintain  our  ethical  pro- 
g.-.iinming.  In  addition  many  of  us  pray  for 
'lie  help  and  guidance  of  a  higher  power 
bt-!ore  ep.ch  meal.  Often  we  open  our  business 
iind  ether  meetings  with  a  prayer  and  on 
s-.ine  occasions  at  the  half  way  point  in 
isnnie  meetings  I  have  thought  It  would  be 
ddvi*;obIe  to  adjourn  temporarily  for  a 
booster  shot. 

The  genius  of  Adam  Smith  lay  In  being 
thf^  ttrst  to  recognize  labor,  capital  and  prof- 
i.i  as  abstractions.  He  was  neither  anti- 
liibor  nor  anti-capital.  His  only  apparent  bias 
was  in  favor  of  the  consumer  (.shades  of 
Ralph  Nader) .  Consumption,  he  said,  was  the 
sole  aim  and  purpose  of  production.  He  wa.s 
3t;iiin.st  the  meddling  of  government  in  the 
market  mechanism,  against  the  sheltering  of 
industry  from  competition,  against  monopoly 
in  any  form,  ir  the  market  is  trusted,  he 
said,  to  produce  the  greatest  number  of  goods 
at  the  lowest  prices,  then  anything  that  in- 
terferes with  the  market  impedes  social  wel- 
fare. Do  not  try  to  do  good,  said  Adam  Smith; 
let  good  emerge  as  a  product  of  selfishness.' 
Adam  Smith's  mcdel  for  industrial  produc- 
tion coiud  not  have  anticipated  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  knowledge,  the  use  of  power 
and  sophisticated  technology.  However,  his 
(viu-ept  of  the  breaking  down  of  production 
into  simple  repetitive  operations  performed 
by  numbers  of  narrow  specialists  is  the  basic 
p.i',terii  used  in  the  production  of  every- 
thing from  slilrts  to  autos  and  in  the  spe- 
cir.ltios  within  law.  education,  medicine,  en- 
f;iiieering,  government,  in  fact,  in  everythine. 
Tlie  critics  always  ready  to  point  to  the 
f.'.aiiy  abuses  In  the  system  must  remember 
ttiiit  it  started  as  a  brand  new  ball  game, 
played  for  high  stakes,  for  which  ethical 
rules  had  not  yet.  been  devised  and  which, 
uiien  promulgated,  required  constant  revi- 
sion. To  condemn  the  system  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  its  operators  Is  a»  logical  as 
blaming  the  Constitution  for  Watergate. 

Fortunately,  we  have  tor  comparison  the 
alternative  to  the  market  system  with  its 
one-hupdre.^-yeir  track  record  of  failure. 
Its  creator  was  Karl  Marx,  a  nineteenth  cen- 
uiry  German  social  and  economic  philoso- 
pher who  was  as  sincere  and  dedicated  a  con- 
.5nmer  Advocate  as  Adam  Smith  or  Ralph 
Nader.  Its  modern  practitioner  was  Lenin. 
Marx,  viewing  the  massive  injustices  and 
lack  of  concern  for  t-e  consumers  evidenced 
by  the  embryonic  market  system  of  his  time, 
exhibited  a  commendable  grasp  of  the  obvi- 
ous when  he  said,  "The  Bourgeois  during  Its 
rule  for  100  years  has  created  more  massive 
and  colossal  productive  forces  than  have  all 
preceding  generations  together."  But  then 
he  displayed  amazing  Intellectual  myopia, 
when  instead  of  working  to  improve  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  these  forces, 
iie  started  t'-'e  violent  revolutionary  class 
movement  which  wrecked  the  market  vehicle 
itself  by  placing  both  production  and  dis- 
tribution under  political  control.  Today, 
thanks  to  this  clas.slc  blunder,  over  IVa -bil- 
lion people  have  neither  political  nor  eco- 
uoDuc  freedom  and  only  a  modictim  of  an 
equal  distribution  of  relative  poverty. 

By  contrast,  since  its  condemnation  by 
Knrl  Marx,  capitalism  has  succeeded  In  dou- 
bling production  seven  times,  an  average  of 
every  sixteen  years-  and  nobody  sees  any- 
thing unusual  about  this  phenomenon.  Yet 
the  obtuse  thinking  of  Karl  Marx  Is  today 
a  constant  threat  to  our  free  society.  Though 
;enerally  dormant,  it  reappears  on  every  oc- 
tasion  when  impatience  with  real  or  imag- 
"iiary  short  term  dislocations  of  production 


'Robert  L.  Heilbronf-r.  The  Worldly  Plii- 
loaovhers  1972,  Pages  66,  67,  68. 
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lead  to  political  Interference  with  the  mar- 
ket mechanism,  saddling  It  with  social  and 
distributive  functions  which  are  the  direct 
responsibility  of  goveriunent. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  after  two  htmdred 
years  of  phenomenal  success  the  basic  en- 
terprise mechanism  should  need  defending, 
as  Justice  Powell  suggested.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  anyone  understanding  that  night 
and  day  result  from  the  revolving  earth  and 
not  a  rising  and  setting  sun  cannot  compre- 
hend the  simple  market  mechanism  through 
which  two  hundred  million  people,  each 
day,  make  billions  of  buy-sell  decisions,  each 
involving  profits  or  losses,  each  making  mi- 
nute adjustments  in  the  amount  of  what  is 
to  be  produced  and  more  importantly,  who 
Is  to  manage  it.  All  technology  and  Intelli- 
gence cannot  perform  this  vital  function 
without  the  market  concept  of  Adam  Sm  th. 
This  concept  is  not  something  to  be  de- 
fended but  must  be  taught  each  generation, 
along  with  arithmetic,  language,  history  and 
science. 

Widespread  econnmis  Illiteracy  is  endemic 
hi  every  segment  of  ovr  society,  in  business, 
government,  and  education — and  it  threat- 
ens our  whole  way  of  life. 

It  took  154  years  ending  with  the  Great 
Depression  before  anyone  of  note  (except 
Henry  Ford)  recognized  that  the  employees 
of  businesses  were  also  their  customers,  that 
with  the  phenomenal  increases  In  produc- 
tivity through  the  use  of  power  and  tech- 
nology, payrolls  alone  were  Insufficient  to 
provide  purchasing  power  to  buy  what  was 
bein^c  produced.  But  the  trauma  of  the 
1930's  which  steminei  fr?m  t'  is  Imbalance 
proved  a  timely  catharsis.  Overlooked  was 
what  John  Stuart  Mill  had  pointe  '  out  In 
1848  in  his  classic  treatise  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  The  province  of  economics 
is  production,  not  wealth  distribution,  and 
that  the  laws  of  the  market  are  as  Imper- 
sonal a  -d  ab.'^olute  as  tho^e  of  chemistry  or 
physics,  but  distribution  of  wealth  Involves 
ethical  questions,  obeys  human  law,  and 
thus  Is  capable  of  progress. 

And  progress  we  got,  thanks  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  a  new  and  innovative  President, 
when  government  assumed  its  re.sponsibiiity 
by  devising  a  new  two-step  distributive 
mechanism. 

(1)  Labor  was  authorized  by  law  to  orga- 
nize and  bargain  for  wages  which  included 
a  share  in  the  increased  productivity  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  power  and  tech- 
nology, and  though  workers  do  not  fully 
earn  this  share — it  is  good  that  they  get  It. 

(2)  Government  thereafter  would, 
throtigh  taxes,  become  an  agent  of  transfer 
of  purchasing  power  to  a  broad  spectrum 
of  citizens  not  otherwise  the  beneficiaries 
of  direct  wages. 

Thus  was  born  the  welfare  state— today's 
esKentlal  adjunct  to  our  enterprise  system. 
But,  being  politically  controlled  and  without 
the  restraints  of  the  market,  its  sound  ad- 
ministration depends  on  the  economic  in- 
telligence of  our  whole  society. 

Yet  forty  years  later,  as  more  and  more  is 
produced  by  fewer  and  fewer  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  the  recipients  of  both  high  wages 
and  income  through  numerous  avenues  of 
political  transfers  see  no  connection  be- 
tween their  affluence  and  the  private  enter- 
prise system  which  provides  it. 

The  caase  and  solution  to  this  economic 
lUiter.=iry  is  the  direci;  responsibility  of  the 
academic  commimlty,  which  is  supported  by 
our  market  system  to  serve  as  the  profes- 
sional custodian  of  accumulated  knowledge 
with  prime  responsibility  for  its  acquisition, 
relevance  to  our  needs,  and  transmission 
to  our  youths.  It  has  done  a  good  job  In  edu- 
cating and  training  manpower  for  special- 
ized jobs,  but  somehow  it  has  failed  to  per- 
ceive and  transmit  the  basic  design  of  the 
mechanism  for  which  it  supplies  the  operat- 
ing parts. 

In  the  academic's  own  field  of  competence. 


the  total  fund  of  man's  knowledge  only 
doubled  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  1776.  But, 
since  the  discovery  of  and  paralleling  the 
development  of  the  market  system, '  It 
doubled  again  by  1950  and — what  i*.  really 
Incredlble-^the  next  two  doublings  took 
place  In  1960  and  1968.  In  other  words,  the 
fund  of  mans  knowledge  has  .doubled  four 
times  in  two  hundred  years — three  times  in 
my  lifetime.  Yet  few  in  business,  govern- 
ment or  education  credit  thU  two  hundred 
year  explosion  of  knowledge  to  the  creativ- 
ity inherent  in  the  private  enterprise  system. 

We  must  .seek  out  and  cxirrect  tliis  re- 
markably persistent  myopia,  which  obvi- 
ously stems  from  some  long  overlooked  de- 
ficiency  in   formal  education. 

Our  education  process  is  roughly  divided 
into  four  stages:  Primary,  intermediate,  sec- 
ondary and  college.  Since  some  economics  Is 
taught  at  the  secondary  level  and  is  taught 
as  au  elective  speciality  at  the  college  level 
without  imparting  a  notable  understanding 
or  appreciation  of  the  enterprl.<ie  system,  we 
might  con.sider  the  cardinal  maxim  of 
engineers:  "The  finest  engineering  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which 
It  Is  bri-sed.  We  can  conclude  that  the  finest 
higher  education  can  be  no  better  than  the 
primary  instruction  upon  which  it  is  super- 
imposed. Then  if  we  closely  examine  pri- 
mary education  we  will  quickly  discover 
that  the  economic  illiteracy  which  has 
plagued  us  for  two  hundred  years  stems  from 
deficiencies  In  primary  instruction — grades 
1-S.  ages  6-12  years. 

P;-iniary  education  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  preparation  for  citizenship.  Sec- 
ondary .schooling  tends  to  be  selective  and, 
with  same  exceptions,  is  not  viewed  as  citi- 
zenship   preparation    In    many    countries.' 

The  CommunLst  countries  understand 
this  principle  and  fervently  Infuse  their 
Communist  Ideology  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  schooling. 

In  the  U.S.  primary  education  supplements 
the  programming  provided  by  the  home  and 
church,  teaching  what  Is  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  bad — adding  by  stages,  arithmetic, 
language,  history,  team  play,  and  so  on,  and 
In  grades  four  through  six  some  basic  knowl- 
edge of  our  constitutional  political  ■govern- 
ment. From  the  first  grade  such  knowledge 
Is  subtly  reinforced  by  displaying  pictures  of 
our  founding  fathers,  by  the  display  of  the 
Flag,  by  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  by 
providing  facsimiles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Thtis  by  age  twelve,  our  children 
have  acquired  an  appreciation  if  not  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  political  half  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

During  these  early  formative  yeers  we  are 
programmed  by  our  total  environment.  In- 
cluding home,  church,  school,  the  media,  etc. 
This  programming  is  followed  by  a  period  of 
training.  After  this  point  we  operate  largely 
on  automatics  with  little  evidence  of  sub- 
sequent updating.  Witness,  for  example,  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  confirmed  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  of  Protestants  produc- 
ing Protestents;  Catholics;  Jevre;  and  so  on. 

Organized  religions  have  universally  un- 
derstood th^  Importance  of  primary  pro- 
gramming and  have  designed  their  efforts  to 
prepare  children  for  coniirmatlon  in  a  spe- 
cific belief  by  age  twelve.  The  Communist 
countries  begin  their  Indoctrination  as  soon 
as  a  child  can  read,  and  Oie  little  red  book 
labeled  "Quotations:  From  Chairman  Mao"  Is 
proudly  carried  and  displayed  by  all  the  chil- 
dren of  China.  And  what  does  the  book  .say? 
"Destroy  the  Imperial  capitalist  dogs  of  the 
U.S.A.,  however  long  It  takes."  And  what  do 
we  teach  during  these  sensitive  formative 
years  about  our  capltalLst  system?  Nothing! 
Meanwhile  our  children  spend  two  hours 
in  front  of  the  TV  set  for  each  hour  .spent 
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in  classes,  noaJclng  up  depre<w] 
commenta  aboiit  the  faults  of 
operate  am  political  and  ec 
But  having  been  taught  politii 
lion,  few  9erk)\isly  question  the 
constitutional   government  of 
of  the  transgression  of  Its 

07\  the  other  hand,  our  i 
which  has  no  constitution,  no 
them,  no  special  flag,  no  picture  > 
ers  on  the  school  walls  and  whic  i 
mentioned  In  class  before  the 
blamed  for  sins  of  it.s  operators 

Correction  ot  this  oversight  iv 
ucation  win  first  require  ,sor 
tools,  istjch  as  the  following: 

(1)  A  simple  fpost-facto)  ch( 
ItsHsm,  conststtag  of  Adam  Sl 
basic  market  concepts,  updated 
the  essential  role  of  government 
mental  distributor  of  purchasln 
defining  the  areas  of  private  ai 
spon-slblllties  and  Jurtidicticns 
must  respect. 

(2)  An  ethical  creed  fcr 

(3)  Provision    for    publi,    .. 
print  and  pictr.res  of  indlvldus  I 
made  massive  contributions  to 
affluence. 

Then  should  follow: 

la  ^p-ades  one  thrcugh  flve- 
primary  liistrucUon  to  Impart 
and  appreciation  of  our  do-it- 
enterprlse  system  using  sucia  aid^i 
lible-^vLsual,  auditory,  games. 

In  the  sixth,  seventh  and  e 
there  is  an  increase  in  dev 
stract  thought  capabilities,  a  gi-< 
responsibUity.  leadership  and  p^ 
tity — here  should  be   Introduce  I 
basic  structure  of  the  market  s 
can  be  explained  with  fourth 
Is  as  simple  as  many  of  tlie 
play. 

Beyond  this  point,  economics 
be   taught   as   au   elective   beca 
hundred  years  most  people  havi 
osmosis  what  little  is  necessary 
capitalist  or  to  perform  sue 
narrow  specialty,  which  is  the 
system. 

I   know   a   spinster   who    

Echcol   diploma  or   any   buslnesi 
or  experience  liecama  a  capitalia  , 
saving  $200.00  via  a  cookie  Jar  a 
It  in  a  savings  account  paying  2-' 
In  1937  as  a  capitalist  and  sole 
this  $200.00,  she  withdrew  it  __ 
6%  partnership  In  a  local,  cap 
business  o{>erated  by  a  young  a 
she  had  confidence.  At  no  time  1 
seven  years  since  has  that  (200 .< 
than  20  Ci.  Today  her  net  wortl 
(200.00    investment    exceeds 
1974   from   this   business   which 
game  according  to  the  rules 
many  others,  her  income  was  $21 
$3,050.00    of    social    security    b* 
dated  by  law  since,  as  a  partner, 
nlcaUy  self-employed.  If  the 

such  a  phenomenon  ts   'a  t 

then  Michelangelo  was  a  house 

In    addition    to    improving    t 
programming  of  our  youth,  we 
steps  to  eliminate  the  prevailing 
adult  economic   illiteracy.  This 
some  subtlety — for  which  the 
our    Bicentennial    Celebraiioa 
order. 

We  should  request  of  the  __ 
United  States  two  bicentennial 
token  of  government's  recognit: 
elation  of  the  private  sector  wl 
the  wealth  whicb  they  only  tax 
and  redistribute. 

(1)  Adopt  by  resolution  of 
Ck>ngress  a  charter  for  our  ec. 
racy.  Such  a  document  would 
as  a  yardstick  to  evaluate  the 
vlronmental  impact  of  present 
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fjractlces  and  actions  by  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  and  aa  an  aid  to  adult  educa- 
tion. 

(2)  Grant  belated  recognition  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  tJti«  regxilar  Issuance  of  some 
U.S.  currency  bearing  the  images  of  Individ- 
uals who  have  made  massive  contributions 
to  otjr  material  wealth.  For  two  hundred  years 
the  private  sector  has  produced  the  wealth 
which  is  taxed  and  sent  to  Washington,  laun- 
dered and  returned  as  ctirrency  memorializ- 
ing only  political  figtires.  Correcting  this  im- 
balance should  not  be  too  diiBcult — since 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  liave 
identical  constituencies  -and  our  govern- 
ment has  In  the  past  Issued  coins  immortal - 
jzlng  the  Indian,  the  Buffalo  and  the  Statae 
of  Liberty. 

IN  6VMMART 

Wc  have  a  heritage  of  economic  dcmoc- 
rariy  every  bit  as  precious  as  our  political 
freedom. 

It  -^as  given  us  by  our  forefathers  as  otir 
republic  was  belag  established.  Adam  Smith 
called  it.  The  Perfect  Democracy. 

This,  our  economic  system  of  private  enter- 
prise has  produced  mere  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, leisure  and  luxury  for  more  people  than 
any  sj-stem  in  all  of  rccorried  history. 

The  system  Is  little  understood  and  has 
been  and  will,  unfortunately,  continue  to  be 
abused  by  Eelflth  opportunists  In  both  the 
private  and  public  sector. 

Whatever  evolutionary  changes  may  ensue, 
our  basic  free  e:itcrprtse  market  mechanism, 
self  energized  and  regulated  by  profit  and  los.s 
must  be  retained. 

Our  children  must  knox  of  this  heritage. 
They  must  understand  the  need  for  both  po- 
litical and  economic  liberty:  That  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  economic  as  well  as 
political  freedom. 

Judge  Powell's  eloquent  pleas  for  a  more 
balanced  view  of  our  enterprise  system  is 
both  timely  and  challenging  to  our  intelli- 
gence. But  like  a  commencement  address,  it 
Is  of  little  value  until  implemented  by  spe- 
cific actions. 

The  Question  is:  Will  we  use  the  unique 
opportunity  offered  by  our  Bicentennial 
Celebration  to  take  specific  actions  to  provide 
widespread  economic  education  and  under- 
standing or  will  we  waste  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity? 
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MENTAL  HARM  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mi-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  op- 
ponents of  the  Genocide  Convention 
have  often  stated  that  the  convention 
could  be  interpreted  so  that  mental  dis- 
tress resulting  from  segregation  or  dis- 
crimination would  be  acts  of  genocide. 
This  is  not  so. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  legal 
committee  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
the  term  "mental  harm"  refers  only  to 
such  drastic  acts  as  the  use  of  stupefying 
drugs  and  other  such  harmful  sub- 
stances. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  expressed  Uietr  concern  and 
understanding  to  this  issue  when  report- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention  out  of  com- 
mittee. They  issued  four  specific  "under- 


standings"  to   the   convention,   one  of 
which  stated  that — 

The  UJ3.  Government  understands  and 
construes  the  words  "mental  harm"  appear- 
uig  in  article  n  of  the  convention  to  mean 
permanent  physical  injury  to  mental  facul- 
ties. 

Keeping  this  understanding  in  mind 
it  is  obvious  that  the  act  of  genocide  can- 
not be  claimed  by  those  who  have  been 
di.scriminated  against.  There  are  very 
reasonable  l2,w.=  in  this  country  to  ac- 
commodate sucli  cases,  but  genocide  is 
certainly  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  once  again  rise  to  call 
upon  my  colleagius  to  join  me  in  the 
ea[ort  to  outlaw  the  atrocities  associated 
with  genocide,  by  inunediate  ratification 
of  tliis  treaty. 


DOOR  STILL  OPEN  TO  SHALE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  strut.'. - 
gle  with  the  legislative  demands  made 
upon  us  before  we  recess,  an  important 
part  of  our  time  is  taken  up  with  energy 
legislation,  and  the  crisis  in  petroleum 
supplies  which  faces  this  Nation.  Our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  increases, 
and  the  Congress  takes  actions  which 
cr»n  only  make  that  situation  worse. 

In  this  discussion,  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  sources  of  domestic  oil,  and 
the  kind  of  incentives  which  need  to  be 
provided  to  make  them  available.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  oil  shale,  tar 
sands,  and  tlie  various  processes  which 
are  under  development  to  improve  the 
supply  side  of  tlie  petroleum  equation. 

In  this  debate,  the  State  of  Utah,  and 
its  elected  officials,  can  make  a  real  con- 
tribution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  article  from  the  July  Issue  of 
Shale  Country  featuring  an  interview 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
the  Honorable  Cal  Rampton.  I  believe 
the  Governor  outlines  clearly  some  of 
the  options  that  are  available  to  us  as 
a  Nation  on  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokp, 
as  follows : 
Utah's  Govebnor  R-impton:   "Door  Stu-i. 
Open  to  Shale  Development" 

On  a  boat  In  the  Flaming  Gorge  of  Utah 
in  1967  Governors  Calvin  Rampton,  Stan 
Hathaway  and  John  Love  met  to  draft  an  oil- 
shale  policy  for  their  three  states — Utah. 
Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Today,  of  the  three 
chief  exec\itives,  only  Rampton  Is  stiU  a  gov- 
ernor, in  his  home  state  of  Utah.  And  since 
1967.  federal  oil-shale  leases,  more  restric- 
tive than  the  three  governors  proposed,  have 
been  bid — but  oil  shale  still  remains  un- 
tapped commercially. 

Gov.  Rampton  recently  told  the  Oil  Shale 
Committee  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and 
Gas  Assn.  that  state  government  is  not  to 
bl.^jine  for  the  lag  in  shale  development.  He 
pointed  out  that  when  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  In- 
terior made  .some  oil-shale  leases  available 
in  1968,  "Oil  had  just  been  found  on  Alaska's 
North  Slc^>e  and  frankly,  yoti  majors  drop- 
ped us  like  hot  potatoes,  and  we  just  couldn't 
get  you  interested  tor  several  years  in  even 
looking  at  oil  shale  properties  In  our  states." 
But  today,  Rampton  observes,  both  govern- 
ment and  industry  are  "now  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  oil 
sha.\e." 

He    points    out    that    another    change    in 
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the  past  few  years  is  In  attitude;  the  public 
now  requires  that  any  contemporary  eco- 
nomic development  go  hand  in  hand  with 
ecological  preservation.  Meethig  ecological 
considerations  will  be  easier  for  Utah  than 
II.  will  be  for  Colorado,  Rampton  suggests, 
because  Colorado's  oil-shale  beds  are,  hi 
I'lany  places,  nearer  the  surface  and  lend 
rliem.selves  better  to  surface  mining  than 
do  the  deeper  beds  of  Utali. 

A  familiar  figure  on  the  Utah  scene,  Ramp- 
ton l3  a  third-term  Governor,  having  held 
the  office  since  1965.  He  is  also  immediate 
past  head  of  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence. Before  his  election  as  Governor,  Ramp- 
ton had  served  at  different  times  as  an  ad- 
niiiiistrative  assistant  to  a  Utah  Congress- 
miu.  as  a  county  attorney,  as  the  state's 
assistant  attorney  general  and  had  practiced 
law  for  more  than  15  years  In  a  Salt  Lake 
City  firm. 

In  an  Interview  with  Shale  Country  and 
during  a  recent  meeting  with  oil-shale  de- 
velopers, Rampton  talked  about  Utah,  oil 
thale  and  ecology,  new  towns,  planning  and 
I  he  state's  role  in  private  oil-shale  develop- 
ment. He  began  by  telling  the  oil-company 
executives:  "We  feel  that  oil  shale  is  a  major 
asset  of  this  state  and  we  want  to  make  sure 
your  methods  use  aU  of  the  product,  and 
that  a  minimtim  is  left  to  waste  In  the  earth. 
We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  method  is 
compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
people.  But  we  want  to  be  regarded  as  part- 
ners in  this  effort  and  not  as  antagonists." 
Other  points  he  covered  are  summarized 
below. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  oil-shale  plants  ancl 
related  developments  sho^ild  "lie  lightly  on 
the  land  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  not  despoil  our  country- 
side." How  will  Utah  insure  such  deiclop- 
ineni? 

A.  The  Mined  Land  Reclamation  Act 
(passed  by  the  state  legLslature  in  1975)  will 
make  sure  we  protect  the  land.  Also,  a  (Gov- 
ernor's) planning  commission  with  repre- 
.sentatives  of  local  and  state  governments  is 
beginning  studies  on  new  towns,  roads, 
schools  (and  other  needs  of  oil-related  de- 
velopment in  the  eastern  Utah  counties  of 
Uintah,  Duchesne  and  Daggett). 

Q.  You're  referring  to  the  advisory  council 
ijou  appointed  last  November.  How  would 
you  assess  its  progress,  especially  as  com- 
pared to  the  similar  planning  council  set 
up  for  the  five-county  area  affected  by  the 
Kaiparowita  power  plant  jh  Southwestern 
Utah? 

A.  Tliey  (the  Uintah  Basin  group)  are  not 
nearly  as  fan  along  as  the  Kaiparowits  group 
is,  but  that  s  because  Kaiparowits  has  l>een 
at  it  several  months  longer.  But  they  (Uintah 
Basin)  are  proceeding  well.  One  of  the  things 
we  still  have  to  determine  Is  where  the 
water  is  going  to  come  from  for  oil-shale 
development. 

Q.  You  recently  told  oil-shale  company 
officials,  'As  far  as  the  initial  development 
of  oil-shale  properties  in  Eastern  Utah,  I 
think  there's  no  question  we  will  have  the 
water  there  available  for  you.'  What  'initial' 
size  of  industry  do  you  have  in  mind? 

A.  We  can  certainly  allocate  up  to  100.000 
acre  feet  of  water.  We  do  have  most  of  our 
allocation  of  the  Colorado  River  allocated, 
except  for  almost  600,000  acre  feet — unused 
even  tliougli  it  is  allocated.  We're  going  to 
.  .  .  make  certain,  first,  that  water  is  not 
held  by  people  who  have  no  intention  of 
developing  it,  and  second,  and  above  all, 
that  it  is  not  held  for  ransom  by  specu- 
lators to  sell  off  to  the  highest  bidder  when 
it  had  never  been  put  to  proper  use  (in  the 
first  place). 

We  believe  that  we  do  have.  If  we  properly 
use  It,  sufficient  water  in  this  state  to  do 
iliese  things  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time : 
hr.st,  to  provide  community  water  for  peo- 
ple; second,  to  have  enough  water  to  flow 
in  our  streams  to  keep  them  alive;  third,  to 


provide  adequate  water  for  agriculture  to 
produce  the  food  we're  going  to  need;  and, 
fourth — and  I'm  sorry  I  have  to  put  this  in 
the  fourth  category  priority,  but  I  think  that 
it  is,  to  provide  the  water  that  is  needed  for 
Industry,  including  the  development  of  na- 
tural resources.  And  then,  depending  on  the 
methods  used  to  produce  oil  shale — the  state 
of  the  technology — you'd  have  to  determine 
what  Ihat  (amount  of  water)  would  yield 
at  the  time  of  the  commercial  development 
of  oil  shale. 

Q.  You  have  maintained  that  industry  may 
have  to  help  foot  the  bill  for  new  towns. 
What  portion  of  the  cost? 

A.  In  the  Kaiparowits  area,  v.'here  we're 
further  along,  we  expect  that  industry  may 
advance  all  of  the  money — $40  million.  A  bill 
(passed  In  the  last  state  legislative  session) 
provides  that  industry  may  advance  money 
for  social  development'to  accommodate  their 
industry,  then  deduct  from  their  sales  ta.\ 
as  the  plan  is  completed.  The  incentive  Is 
ttiat  Industry  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
employees  without  agreeing  to  It  (helping 
fund  community  development  through  tax 
pre-payment). 

Q.  What  is  your  vieto  of  the  oil-shale  in- 
dustry today,  its  pitfalls  and  its  prospects? 

A.  Its  problems  are,  of  course,  the  cost  of 
recovering  the  shale  and  getting  the  oil  out 
of  the  shale.  Second,  it  has  the  environmen- 
tal problem  of  disposing  of  spent  shale.  The 
actual  preparation  (to  begin  commercial  de- 
velopment) is.  I  suppose,  at  a  lull,  but  there's 
a  lull  in  aU  oil  activities. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  federal  subsidy  is  going 
to  be  necessary  for  commercial  development 
of  oil  shale? 

A.    I  would  hope  not. 

<?.  //  Utah's  claims  to  the  federal  oil-shale 
lands,  which  include  the  prototype  leases  of 
the  U-a  and  U-b  tracts,  are  recognized  by  the 
courts,  would  there  be  any  difference  in  state 
enforcement  of  the  leases,  even  though  the 
state  has  agreed  to  honor  the  terms  of  the 
federal  leases? 

A.  It  would  not  be  materially  different.  But 
I  think  we  can  react  more  quickly  to  new 
situations.  We're  here;  and  thus  we  have  a 
deeper  concern  both  with  the  economic  im- 
pact and  the  environmental  impact. 


AN  IDAHO  SOLUTION  TO  THE 
COMPLICATED  PROBLEM  OF 
MEDICAL   RECORD   SYSTEMS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  issue  of  Modern  Healthcare,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Tlie  POMR  in  Long-Term 
Care"  describes  an  innovative  medical 
record  system  developed  by  the  Boise 
Convalescent  Center. 

This  system  was  designed  by  Lawrence 
L.  Weed,  M.D..  and  instituted  by  the 
former  director  of  nursing,  Reita  E. 
Musser,  R.N.  Through  the  use  of  this  new 
system,  the  administrator  of  the  facility 
has  discovered  that  'the  patient's  prob- 
lems are  no  longer  lost;  they  are  identi- 
fied and  reidentified  until  .  they  are 
solved." 

To  me,  this  is  commendable.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  have  often  heard  testimony  as- 
serting that  long-term  care  institutions 
are  not  as  responsive  as  they  should  be 
to  individual  needs  of  patients.  I  believe 
that  quite  often  this  is  so,  but  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
health  legislation  and  programs  everyone 
should  be  aware  of  sensible  problem- 
solving  techniques  such  as  those  em- 
ployed by  the  convalescent  center  and 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Modern  Healthcare,  July  1975] 
The  POMR  IN  Long-Term  Care 

A  system  of  problem-oriented  medical  rec- 
ords (POMR)  has  eliminated  duplication  of 
charting,  improved  the  quality  of  medical 
records,  and  helped  staff  members  use  their 
time  to  better  advantage  at  Boise  (Idaho) 
Convalescent  Center,  a  privately  owned  168 
bed  faculty  offering  both  skUled  nursing  and 
Intermediate  care. 

Investigating  ways  to  Improve  record  keep- 
ing, former  nur.smg  director  Reita  E.  Musser. 
H.N.,  and  the  center's  staff  researched  the 
problem-oriented  system  of  keeping  records 
that  was  originated  by  Lawrence  L.  Weed, 
M.D.,  and  began  adapting  it  to  their  facility. 

Mrs.  Musser,  who  is  now  continuing  her 
education,  says  that  a  goal  of  problem- 
oriented  medical  records  is  to  improve  pa- 
tient care.  She  adds:  "The  POMR  system 
groups  all  pertinent  data  in  an  easily  read- 
able and  usable  sequence.  It  eliminates 
meaningless  notes  and  data  from  charting.  It 
reduces  time  sp>ent  charting  by  reducing 
duplication.  POMR  promotes  communication 
and  understanding  within  tlie  nursing  de- 
partment and  with  the  personnel  of  other  de- 
partments. It  Is  a  system  of  record  keeping 
that  can  be  adapted  readily  to  computer 
storage."' 

There  are  lour  components  to  problem- 
oriented  charting:  (1)  a  data  base.  (2)  a 
problem  list,  (3)  a  plan  of  action,  and  (4) 
progress  notes.  The  data  base  consists  of  a 
list  ol  information  obtained  within  the  first 
two  to  three  days  after  admission  on  all 
patients  regardless  of  the  reason  for  admis- 
sion. 

Sources  of  the  data  base  are:  the  discbarge 
summary,  if  the  patient  is  being  admitted 
from  a  hospital:  the  admission  note,  if  he  is 
admitted  from  home;  the  history  and  physi- 
cal exam;  the  results  of  any  lab  and  X-ray 
tests  completed  before  admission,  or  the 
transfer  form  when  the  patient  is  admitted 
from  a  hospital. 

A  social  profile  or  history  Is  an  e.seential 
part  of  the  data  base  and  liM:ludes  informa- 
tion on  the  patient's  living  arrpigements, 
the  family  structure,  the  support  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  family,  and  the  physical 
asjjects  of  the  home.  The  social  profile  data 
are  collected  before  admission  or  immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

A  nursing  assessment — including  a  state- 
ment on  mental  status  with  notes  on  beha- 
vior patterns,  memory,  orientation  for  space 
and  time,  and  comprehension  of  printed  or 
verbal  instructions — is  an  essential  part  of 
the  data  base.  Consultation  reports  of  the 
physical  therapist  and  occupational  therapist 
provide  data  necessary  in  defining  impair- 
ments, planning  treatment,  and  setting 
goals  for  the  future. 

A  dietary  survey  may  Indicate  food  pref- 
erences and  allergies  as  well  as  make  direct 
observations  on  the  patients  eating  abili- 
ties and  on  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  his 
food  Intake.  An  often -neglected  but  essential 
patr  of  the  data  base  Is  an  assessment  of 
auditory  and  visual  acuity. 

"In  long-term  care  the  total  health  of 
the  patient  must  not  be  forgotten,"  malu- 
talns  Mrs.  Musser.  She  notes  that  there 
should  i>e  a  system  for  ijerlodlc  review  of 
data  base  items  such  as  blood  chemistry, 
chest  X-rays,  physical  exam  findings,  visual 
acuity,  auditory  acuity,  and  other  selected 
items  which  may  reveal  the  development  of 
correctable  dtsease.  After  an  assessment  of 
the  data  base,  the  Information  Is  stored  In 
the  back  of  the  chart. 

The  second  major  element  of  the  charting 
system  Is  the  problem  list.  Trad|tionaUy,  this 
has  been  used  as  the  face  sheet  of  the  chart. 
In  the  Boise  center's  system  of  problem- 
oriented  medical  records,  the  problem  list  tj 
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on  a  large  Inside  sheet  of  the 
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bers  of  the  healthcare  team. 

From  the  data  base,  a  problem 
pared  that  Indicates  psychoeocial 
well  as  medical  problems.  Each 
an  index  number  and  a  date  of 
list  is  divided  iatp  active  and 
lenis.    An   appendectomy   performed 
years  previously  would  be  listed 
active  problem  or  as  a  resolved 
Ing  the  patient's  course  of  treati^en 
problems  that  are  resolved  are 
with  the  date  at  which  they 
As  new  problems  develop  they 
the   active   list.   The   list   may 
documented    diagnosis,    abnormal 
findings,  such  as  an  enlarged   1 
explained  symptoms,  such  as 
lems  are  listed  only  according  to 
edge  available  in  the  data  base. 

Svibdivlsions  of  problems  are 
there    are    specific    management 
respiratory  tract  or  urinary  tracjt 
of  the  quadriplegic  patient.  In 
psychosis  it  may  be  advantageou 
major  manifestations  such  as 
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Information  from  clini'-al  tests  a 
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The  third  component  of  the 
Is  a  plan  of  action.  It  includes  the 
( 1 )  possible  problem  cau.ses  and 
procedures  for  determining  the 
proposed   treatment   for  each 
proposed  education  of  the  patien 
ily  about  the  problem,  and    (4) 
and   anticipated   solutions   to 
The  goal  nyly  be  for  total  resolu 
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therapeutic  techniones  of  the 
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the  couSe  of  the  Illness  and  the 
For  exam^i^jjjae  body  weight,  uri 
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to  assess  the  course  of  diabetes 
ed,acatlonal  component  of  the 
education  of   the   patient,   the 
the  staff  In  preparation  for  the 
the  patient  to  his  home.  Accordihg 
Musser,  "There  must  be  an  assess 
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It  is  important  that  tHe  entire 
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The  progress  not«s,  the  final 
problem-oriented  charting 
tient's  course  as  related  to  each 
dexing  the  notes  ensures  relevance 
nates  the  recording  of  useless 
narrative  progress  note  is  divided 
jective  patient  complaints,  objec 
vations,  assessment  and  plan  ( 
the  subjective  complaints  of  the 
recorded,  the  objective  observatio 
and   an   assessment  of  their  s 
made.  This  is  followed  by  a  plan 
ing  to  the  assessment.  All  staff 
eluding   physicians,  nurses, 
pist,  dietitian  and  social  worker 
rative  progress  notes.  The  progresi 
a  permanent  part  of  the  patient's 
appear  la  chronological  order 
number  and  title. 
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Another  form  of  progress  note.s  is  the 
graphic  flow  sheet.  This  is  a  graphic  system 
In  which  the  dates  are  recorded  vertically  on 
the  left  margin  of  the  page,  and  the  observa- 
tions and  treatments  are  recorded  across  the 
page.  By  this  method  it  is  possible  to  record 
a  month  of  data  on  one  page.  This  form  has 
been  placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  card 
index  so  that  it  is  accessible  to  all  staff  mem- 
bers, including  nursing  aides,  LPNs,  RNs, 
activity  director,  physical  therapist,  social 
worker,  and  dietitian. 

The  problem-oriented  system  of  medical 
records  provides  a  format  for  periodic  re- 
view, in  staff  conferences,  of  treatment  plans 
and  goals.  Medical  audit  is  another  function 
of  the  review.  The  course  and  treatment  In  a 
case  under  staff  review  is  compared  with 
those  in  similar  cases.  If  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults are  being  obtained,  consideration  is 
given  to  altering  the  Institutional  or  depart- 
mental policy  and  approach. 

Implementation  of  the  POMR  system  at 
Boise  was  achieved  as  follows:  All  full-time 
RNc  attended  a  workshop  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  concepts  of  problem-oriented  chart- 
ing. The  materials  to  be  used  and  the  for- 
mats of  charting  were  developed  in  group 
sessions  by  the  professional  .staff.  Inservlce 
training  was  conducted  to  familiarize  all  staff 
personnel  with  the  POMR  concepts  and  ma- 
terials. Next,  the  nonprofessional  staff  mem- 
bers were  instructed  in  charting  techniques. 
The  nonprofessional  personnel  use  the  flow 
sheet  to  record  observations  pertinent  to 
a  problem  or  condition.  The  head  nurses" 
worked  closely  with  the  aides  during  the 
initial  Instruction  and  Implementation  pe- 
riod. Continuing  inservlce  education  Is  es- 
sential in  a  facility  using  problem-oriented 
medical  records,  stresses  Mrs.  Musser. 

The  next  step  in  implementation  occurred 
when  the  flow  slieet  was  placed  in  the  card 
index  and  staff  members  began  using  the 
sheet  to  collect  and  record  data  needed  to 
monitor  the  patient's  dally  course  and  treat- 
ment. Two  months  were  allotted  for  the 
transition  to  this  flow  sheet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  month, 
staff  members  began  collecting  a  data  base 
and  implementing  problem  lists  with  a 
plan  of  action  on  all  new  admissions  and 
in-house  patients.  Two  months  were  al- 
lowed for  collection  of  data  on  in-house  pa- 
tients. Data  base  development  was  required 
on  all  new  patients  within  three  days  of 
admission.  Three  months  were  required  to 
complete  the  development  of  the  data  base 
on  in-house  patients. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  three-month  pe- 
1  iod,  all  of  the  professional  staff  began  using 
the  SOAP  format  to  record  the  narrative 
progress  notes  pertinent  to  a  sp)ecific  prob- 
lef.  A  narrative  summary  note  Is  made  once 
a  month  by  each  nursing  shift  following  a 
review  of  data  collected  on  the  flow  sheet  and 
the  narrative  progress  notes. 

Standardized  care  plans  have  not  been  de- 
veloped or  used  in  this  system,  says  Mrs/ 
Musser,  because  "an  objective  of  problem- 
oriented  medical  records  is  to  implement  a 
patient  care  plan  focusing  on  the  patient 
and  his  problems  as  they  affect  him  individ- 
ually. Standardized  care  plans  save  some 
time,  perhaps,  but  unless  used  very  carefully 
they  become  a  substitute  for  tailoring  the 
plan  to  the  individual's  Jieeds." 

This  system  incorporates  nursing  care 
plans  (problem  list  and  plan)  and  ward  work 
sheets  (flow  sheets)  into  the  card  file  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  chart.  The  flow  sheets 
are  filed  in  the  back  of  the  chart  on  a 
monthly  basis.  If  the  problem  list  and  plan 
page  becomes  filled,  a  new  page  is  inserted 
in  the  card  file  with  only  the  current  prob- 
lems carried  forward.  The  first  page  is  filed 
in  the  chart  as  an  inactive  problem  list. 

Administrator  M.  J.  Taylor  said  of  the 
system:  "It  gives  more  ipformation  to  per- 
sonnel without  breaking  the  confidentiality 
of  the  patient's  chart.  Nurse's  aides,  for  ex- 


ample, now  find  answers  to  their  questions 
by  looking  at  the  patients'  chart;  they  don't 
always  have  to  ask.  Most  important,  the  pa- 
tient's problems  ^re  no  longer  lost;  they  are 
identified  and  re-identified  until  they  are 
solved." 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  PROSPECT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  yet  again, 
Prof.  Irving  Kiistol  has  very  eloquently 
addres.sed  himself  to  the  changing  soci- 
ety of  our  Nation.  In  his  article,  "The 
Conservative  Prospect,"  v;hich  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr.  Kristol 
paints  a  very  interesting  picture  of  our 
political  atmosphere  and  perhaps  what 
it  may  mean  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimo'iis  consent  tlial  Mr. 
Kristol's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Conservative  Prcsfect 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 

It  o.iuld  be  a  touch  of  spring  fever,  but 
quite  suddenly  I  find  my.self  feeling  rather 
optimistic  about  the  outlook  for  liberal  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States.  I  say  this  not 
despite  the  fact  that  my  own  city  of  New 
York  is  now  effectively  bankrupt,  but  be- 
cause of  it.  The  experience  has  been  most 
Instructive. 

That  New  York  City  was  going  to  go  broke 
sooner  or  later  was  obvious  to  anyone  who 
could  count  on  his  fingers.  That  the  only 
way  out  is  a  drastic  and  painful  cut  in  pub- 
lic services  and  public  employment,  has 
long  Deen  equally  obvious.  What  was  never 
clear  was  how  the  citizens  of  New  York 
would  react  when  the  moment  of  truth  ar- 
rived. Would  we  have,  as  our  politicians  said 
and  perhaps  believed,  panic  in  the  streets? 
A  general  strike?  Riots  and  civil  strife? 

Well,  though  the  dog  days  of  summer  still 
lie  ahead  and  prophecy  Is  a  bit  risky,  it 
stems  that  New  Yorkers  are  confronting  the 
realitie.s  of  their  situation  with  fortitude  and 
maturity.  There  is  no  strike  talk,  though 
television  reporters  are  naturally  trying  their 
best  to  get  union  leaders  to  make  dramatic 
and  scary  statements.  There  Is  relatively 
little  riot  talk — thoiigh  here,  once  again, 
television  reporters  keep  probing  away  in  the 
hope  of  providing  their  cameras  with  the 
kind  of  inflammatory  material  that  photo- 
graphic Journalism  feeds  on.  No  doubt,  if 
there  are  enough  TV  cameras  aroxind,  some- 
one will  eventually  oblige  by  burning  some- 
thing down.  But  as  of  now,  the  prevailing 
attitude  is  most  akin  to  the  stoical  resigna- 
tion with  which  one  copes  with  a  well- 
earned  hangover.  Even  The  New  York  Times, 
which  was  never  particularly  critical  of  the 
frenzied  finance  of  the  Lindsay  years,  and 
which  did  its  part  in  nourishing  all  those 
Great  Society  illusions,  now  is  speaking  ed- 
itorially with  a  candor  and  firmness  that  is 
altogether  admirable. 

.^nd  it's  not  only  in  New  York  City  that 
a  freshened  spirit  of  fiscal  realism  and  fis- 
cal responsibility  is  asserting  iuself.  That 
spirit  seems  to  be  experiencing  some  kind 
of  national  revival.  All  of  those  newly  elected 
Democratic  governors,  who  promised  so 
much  for  so  little,  are  confounding  their 
supporter.^  and  critics  alike.  In  New  York 
State,  Governor  Carey  announced  in  his  in- 
augural address  that  "the  days  of  wine  and 
roses  are  over,"  and  he  has  been  expending 
most  of  his  energies  in  trying  to  persuade  his 
legislature  to  balance  the  budget.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Governor  Brown  publicly  muses  that 
"sometimes  we  need  fewer  programs,  less 
planning,  moi-e  space  to  our  lives" — and  tlien 
proceeds  actually  to  cut  the  University  of 
California  budget.  Governor  Dukakis  of  Mas- 
s.-ichusetts,  that  most  liberal  of  states,  has 
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declared  a  reduction  In  the  welfare  rolls  to 
)>e  the  first  order  of  the  day.  Governor  Lucie 
iu  Wisconsin  talks  about  a  balanced  budget 
and  the  need  for  economies  in  governmental 
expenditure  in  a  way  that  even  some  Re- 
publicans had  come  to  think  anachronistic. 
And  one  hears  rumors  that  even  at  the  very 
e^ge  of  the  real  world — in  Washington, 
D.C. — Congressmen  are  murmuring  to  them- 
>--elves  that  perhaps  money  doesn't  really 
srow  on  trees. 

TAKING  THE  CUHE.' 

Not  everyone,  to  be  sure,  lakes  a  benign 
view  of  this  new  and  unexpected  phenome- 
non. A  reporter  for  Newsweek,  w^hlle  re- 
louiiting  it  in  conscientious  detail,  keeps 
referring  to  the  "sour-mood"  of  the  American 
public,  to  its  "alienation"  and  Its  "shrunken 
view  of  Itself  and  its  prospects."  Well,  that's 
one  w.iy  of  looking  at  it.  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  with  the  left  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  there  Is  much  consternation,  even  a 
sense  of  betrayal.  For  the  rest  of  us.  however, 
this  "shrunken  view"  of  the  possible' benefits 
of  government  expenditure  and  government 
programs  is  less  dls^jsing.  After  15  years  of 
addiction  to  "marf^lng  social  change" 
through  perpetual  deficit  financing,  the 
American  public  seems  prepared  to  abandon 
the  pleasures  of  political  and  economic 
fantasy,  to  take  the  cure — and  to  do  it  "cold 
turkey."  As  anyone  who  has  been  Involve'd 
v.'ith  addicts — whether  it  be  to  alcohol  or 
drugs  or  cigarets  or  whatever — will  tell  you, 
tbat  is  the  only  kind  of  cure  that  really  works. 
It  hurts,  but  the  willingness  to  suffer  that 
iT.u't  is  the  surest  sign  of  the  will  to  be  de- 
loxl'fled,  and  the  best  guarantee  of  eventual 
.success. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  more  cheerful  than 
the  realities  permit.  Though  the  1960s — ^the 
•decade  of  rubbish,"  as  the  late  Richard 
Hofstadter  called  it — seem  finally  and  be- 
latedly to  be  over,  the  afterglow  lingers  on. 
In  the  academy  and  the  Judiciary  especially, 
the  cast  of  mind  and  the  habits  of  thought  of 
that  decade  still  prevail  and  still  plague  us 
(e.g.,  the  dogmatic  and  irrational  court 
decisions  on  school  busing).  Moreover,  the 
new  service  bureaucracies  and  regulatory 
bureaucracies  that  were  created  in  Washing- 
ton have  by  now  developed  their  own  power- 
ful constituencies,  both  outside  Congress  and 
in,  and  it  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  diminish  their  size  or  curb  their  powers. 
So  we  shall  be  living  with  the  consequences 
of  the  1960s  for  quite  a  while — and  to  some 
degree,  in  some  respects,  we  may  well  have  to 
live  with  them  forever. 

But  there  is  little  question  that  the  ideo- 
logical atmosphere  as  a  whole  has  changed, 
and  In  a  direction  that  can  fairly  be  called 
conservative.  Becoming  more  realistic  about 
money  is  rather  like  becoming  more  realistic 
about  sex:  such  realism  almost  automatically 
spills  over  into  all  other  areas  of  one's  life.  It 
then  becomes  less  possible  to  talk  glibly 
about  "the  revolution  of  rising  expectations." 
as  if  perpetual  fantasies  of  wish-fulfillment 
were  natural  and  healthy.  Expectations  that 
outdistance  reality  by  too  much  create  un- 
stable people  and  unstable  societies.  A  politics 
which  constantly  incites  such  expectations  is 
a  politics  of  disorder,  and  ultimately  of  self- 
destruction.  We  have,  in  this  past  period, 
lived  through  such  a  politics  and  have  ex- 
perienced its  balefiU  power.  Now  tlie  Amer- 
ican people  seem  to  be  saying  that  it  Is  a 
time  for  sobriety  and  self-discipline. 

It  is  inevitable  and  unsurprising  that 
various  commentators  on  the  left  should 
see  In  this  new  spirit  a  testimonial  of  de- 
spair and  hopelessness.  What  is  more  sur- 
prising, however.  Is  that  this  new  sobriety 
should  be  Interpreted  by  some  conservatives 
as  a  sign  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  ex- 
hilarating "counter-reformation."  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  those  who  see  the  Ford 
administration  as  weak,  tepid,  and  out  of 
phase  with  the  new  climate  of  opinion.  These 


are  the  people  who  are  agitating  in  favor  of  a 
"realignment"  of  American  politics,  and  fore- 
see some  kind  of  Reagan-Wallace  coalition 
as  a  new  political  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Though  this  segment  of  American  opinion 
Is  commonly  designated  as  conservative,  a 
more  accurate  description  wovild  be  "right- 
wing  populist."  Its  deepest  aim  Is  to  create 
a  popular  movement  that  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  political  party — the  difference  being 
that  a  movement  appeals  to  people's  frtistra- 
tlons  and  passions,  as  distinct  from  their 
long-term  interests  and  deliberate  opinions. 
A  movement  agitates  the  electorate,  a  party 
persuades  it.  A  movement  seeks  "power";  a 
party  alms  to  govern. 

A    DELAYED    BACKLASH 

The  "new  politics"  of  the  1960s  was  a  left- 
wing  populist  movement,  and  the  dream  of 
an  effective  Reagan-Wallace  coalition  is  best 
tinderstood  as  a  delayed  "backlash"  against 
it.  As  such,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  1960s, 
not  the  1970s — a  spasmodic  reaction  to  yes- 
teryear's provocations.  Those  provocations 
were  real  enough,  and  the  frustrations  which 
are  their  legacy  are  real,  too.  Big  govern- 
ment, expensive  government,  Intrusive  gov- 
ernment, ineffectual  government — yes,  there 
is  increasing  disaffection  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness. But  it  is  precisely  because  that  disaf- 
fection is  now  so  widespread  within  both 
political  parties  that  there  Is  so  little  solid 
ground  on  which  a  new  mass  movement, 
dedicated  to  a  "counter-reformation,"  can 
establish  Itself.  Twelve  months  from  now,  I 
predict.  Governor  Wallace  will  loom  a  lot 
.smaller  than  he  does  now. 

The  Ford  administration,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  proceeding  quite  skillfully  along  the  main 
lines  of  the  emerging  American  conserva- 
tism. It  is  recruiting  to  the  thin  ranks  of 
this  conservatism  many  of  those  "old  lib- 
erals" who,  after  the  chastening  experiences 
of  the  '60s,  appreciate  the  ambiguities  of  re- 
form and  the  virtues  of  moderation.  It  is  try- 
ing to  evolve  a  social  policy  which,  while 
not  abolishing  the  welfare  state  in  the  name 
of  "free  enterprise"  (that  would  be  absurd 
and  suicidal),  would  reshape,  delimit,  and — 
above  all — de-bureaucratize  it.  (The  sub- 
stitution of  housing  allowances  for  public 
housing  projects  Is  an  Instance  of  such  an 
approach.)  It  is  struggling  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  the  private  sector  for  economic 
growth,  so  that  various  classes  and  Interest 
groups  will  be  encouraged  to  think  more  in 
terms  of  achievement,  less  in  terms  of  redis- 
tribution. It  would  certaUily  like  to  see  the 
regulatory  agencies  behave  In  a  less  arbitrary 
and  more  sensible  manner — though,  in  view 
of  the  strength  of  the  Democratic  left  in 
Congress,  there  Is  little  it  can  do  about  this 
for  the  moment. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that.  In 
the  shorter  run — i.e.,  through  1976 — this 
strategy  will  be  both  popular  and  effective. 
If  the  economy  Is  in  fair  condition  this  time 
next  year,  Mr.  Ford  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  very  strong  candidate  Indeed.  But  in  the 
longer  run,  of  course,  American  conservatism 
will  have  to  face  up  to  a  far  more  profound 
problem:  its  cultxiral  Impotence — its  Inabil- 
ity to  propose  an  Ideal  of  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence  that  could  challenge  the  predomi- 
nance of  liberal  egalitarlanism  In  our  educa- 
tional system  and  in  the  culture  generally. 
That,  however,  is  another  story,  to  be  told 
on  another  day. 


HURRICANE  ISLAND  OUTWARD 
BOUND  SCHOOL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hur- 
ricane Island  Outward  Bound  School,  in 
my  home  State.  1^  one  of  six  Outward 
Bound  schools  wTilch  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  13  years.  Last  year,  Hurricane  Is- 


land celebrated  its  10th  anniversary  of 
operations.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  briefed 
on  the  school's  progress?  and  I  have 
watched  its#.Browth  with  great  interest. 
Outward  Bound  is  an  exciting  concept, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  Hm-ricane  Island  School  iu 
Maine  and  the  contributions  it  has  made 
to  the  development  of  yoimg  people  from 
Maine  £JYid  other  parts  of  the  counti-y. 

The  expression  "outward  bound" 
refers  to  a  ship  heading  for  the"  open  sea. 
The  first  school  was  established  in  1941 
in  Aberdovey,  Wales,  and  was  designed 
as  survival  training  for  young  Britisli 
merchant  seamen  during  World  War  II. 
The  success  of  the  school  as  a  training 
Eiound  for  personal  growth  led  to  tho 
establisliment  of  several  additional  Biii- 
ish  schools,  admimstered  by  the  Out- 
ward Bound  Trust  in  London.  Since  then. 
32  schools  have  been  established  in  Eur- 
ope. Africa,  Asia.  Australia,  and  North 
America.  In  the  United  States,  there  are 
now  six  Outward  Bound  schools  in  opera- 
tion, serving  more  than  5,000  students 
each  yeai-,  with  over  30,000  alumni.  Tiie 
American  schools  are  located  in  Maine, 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  aijd  Texas.  In  addition,  there  is 
an  Outward  Bound  Center  operating  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  founder  and  guiding  spirit  of  Out- 
v.ard  Bound  was  a  German  and  Briti.sh 
educator  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Kurt  Hahn, 
who  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  88.  Dr. 
Hahn's  educational  philosophy  can  be 
summarized  in  his  own  words: 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  Impel  young 
people  into  value-forming  experlrncejr.  .  . 
to  insure  the  survival'  of  these  qualitijs:  nn 
enterprising  curiosity;  an  undefeatable 
spirit;  tenacity  in  pursuit;  readiness  for  sen- 
sible self-denial;  and,  above  all,  compassion. 

Hahn  observed  that  "youth  suffer  from 
the  misery  of  unimportance"  and  was 
deeply  concerned  by  what  he  viewed  as  a 
"progressive  inhumanity  of  the  society 
In  which  we  live."  He  saw  in  the  Outward 
Bound  concept  a  means  of  countering 
the  "decline  in  fitness  due  to  the  modern 
methods  of  locomotion;  the  decline  in 
initiative,  due  to  the  widespread  disease 
of  spectatoritis;  the  decline  in  care  and 
skill,  due  to  the  weakened  tradition  of 
craftmanshlp;  the  decline  of  self-disci- 
pline, due  to  the  ever-present  availability 
of  tranquilizers  and  stimulants;  and  the 
decline  of  compassion,  which  William 
Temple  called  'spiritual  death'." 

The  Outward  Bound  schools  in  this 
country  and  abroad  have  their  owti  spe- 
cial approaches  to  implementing  Dr. 
Hahn's  philosophy,  and  their  programs 
are  adapted  to  their  unique  environ- 
ments. For  example,  the  Colorado  school 
concentrates  on  mountaineering,  hiking, 
and  rockclimbing.  The  Hurricane  Island 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  basically  a 
sea  school — like  the  original  Outward 
Bound  school — and  its  programs  are  de- 
signed to  take  advantage  of  the  unique 
seamanship  opportunities  available  in 
Maine's  Penobscot  Bay  and  surroimding 
areas.  Hurricane  Island  Itself  Is  located 
12  miles  east  of  Rockland— where  the 
school's  main  offices  are  situated — close 
by  to  the  much  larger  VInalhaven  Island. 
The  program  at  the  Hurricane  Island 
school  concentrates  on  sailing  and  navi- 
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gation  in  30-foot  open  pulling 
students  wlllTt^^  ocean-, 
tions   in   varioiis   direction 
'down  east '  to  the  Machias 
Portland  and  Casco  Bay,  out 
thest  offsh-re  islands  on  the  ej 
board.  In  addition.,  the  scho)l 
basic  rock-climbing  technique; 
cioned  quarries  and  on  the  oce 
Acadia  National  Park.  A  key 
program  at  Hurricane  Island 
and    rescue    training    and 
which  are  undertaken  on 
powerboats  whenever  called 
US.  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Forest  Service.  Rescue 
principal  part  of  Dr.  Hahn's 
since  he  believed  that  the 
helping  a  fellow  man  in  dang^ 
of  training  in  a  realistic 
ready  to  give  this  help,  tends 
the  balance  of  power  in  a 
life  with  the  result  that 
become  the  master  motive 

With  a  new  rescue  station 
tion  at  Hurricane  Island  anc 
aroimd  the,  clock,  the  school 
ticipates  frequently  in  search 
cue  missions  in  the  area. 

Participants  at  the  school  v 
and  background.  About  two-flf 
students  are  women.  Although 
mum  age  for  admission  is  16 '2 
third  of  the  studento  are  ovei 
old.  A  large  number  of  the 
from   poor  families   in   the 
under  special  grant  programs 
school  has  been  involved  in  he 
eral  States  develop  special  pr 
disadvantaged    youths    using 
Bound  concepts.  Literally 
schools,  colleges,  universities, 
organizations    have    adopted 
Bound  principles  for  their  own 
several  of  which  the  people 
cane  Island  helped  start. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  two  articles  on 
ward  Bound  School  be  print^ 
Record — "Sailing      Through 
Boimd:  No  Easy  Trick."  from 
uary   1975,  issue  of  Boating 
and  "Outward  Bound  at 
from  Down  East  magazine. 
There  being  no  objection. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ORD.  as  follows: 
(Reprioted  from  Boating,  Jaiiu 
SAI1.ING  Through  Outward  Boi 
East  Trick 
(By  TonlBrodax) 
Two  days  of  extensive  seama 
gation,    ocean    sailing    and    rock 
Three  ita>-s  on  a  solo — isolated  on 
with  a  gallon  of  water,  the  clothes 
a  sleeping  bag,  and  tent.  Sound 
I  thought  .so,  and  signed  up  for 
Outward    Bound    course    on    Hu 
land.  Me. 

The    course    began    Monday 
aboard  Maine  s  1240  Vinalhaven 
the  12  of  us  in  the  course  met  fo 
time.  Barely  had  the  ferry  left  th 
for°  our  Instructor.  Franklin  MulU 
tying  knots  as  he  explained  wha 
dr.iiitr  at  HIOBS  (Hurricane  Island 
Bound  School).  It  wasn't  a  day- 
count  or.  believe  me.  I  would  have 
to  Rockland  on  the  next  ferry.  Ir 
never  knew  what  would  be  happe 
It  happened. 

There    were    relathely    few 
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to  make  entries  in  our  logs.  The  following  is 
my  first  and  nearly  last  entry,  made  at  0420 
on  October  10,  1974  to  record  my  impression 
of  the  first  day:  "I  was  wakened  from  a  cold, 
restless  sleep  20  minutes  ago  to  take  the 
0400-0600  watch  with  Bob  Slmicrope.  Some- 
how I've  managed  to  make  it  through  the 
first  day.  I  don't  think  I  like  it  here — am 
sure  I  will  be  the  first  to  leave.  My  body 
feels  like  it's  about  to  collapse  and  my 
brain  is  telling  me  I'm  crazy.  At  22.  I  won- 
der if  I'm  too  young  to  die  from  a  heart 
attack?" 

I  was  sure  the  Marines  had  adapted  their 
btislc  trainiHE;  course  from  Outward  Bound, 
but  in  fact  Outward  Bound  began  as  a  sur- 
vival school  for  British  Merchant  Seamen  in 
1941  in  Aberdovey,  Wales.  Since  then,  more 
than  30  private,  non-profit  Outward  Bound 
Schools  have  sprung  up. 

"What  Outward  Bound  offers.  "  Franklin 
said,  "is  experiential  education— you  learn 
by  doing."  While  demonstrating  a  square 
knot  he  added.  "There  are  some  basic  ingredi- 
ents in  all  the  Outward  Eo-jnd  Sch;ols — 
stress,  risk,  and  adventure — 111  find  each  of 
your  limits  and  stretch  you  beyond  them." 

Before  reaching  Vinalhaven,  we  had 
learned  how  to  tie  four  knots  and  we'd 
learned  the  ri,ame  of  our  watch.  Each  course 
on  Hurricane  Island  is  assigned  a  name  for 
their  watch.  Ours  was  Aurora. 

While  HIOBS  is  in  operation  from  April  to 
N3\  ember  each  watch  assists,  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  in  search  and  res- 
cue to  local  island  and  coastal  communities 
2S  well  as  all  mariners  in  Penobscot  Bay.  Hur- 
ricane Island  is  located  10  miles  east  of 
Rockland. 

Pulling  boat  No.  10  waj  waiting  at  the  dock 
for  us  at  Vinalhaven. 

Number  10  was  an  ugly  onboard  as  she  was 
from  ashore.  For  the  next  five  days  this  30- 
fx)t.  3000  lb.  gray  and  orange  pulling  boat 
would  be  our  second  home. 

I  guess  it  was  about  1430  when  we  started 
to  row  and  not  much  later  when  my  muscles 
began  to  tighten.  Afraid  to  look  at  the  palms 
of  my  hands  for  fear  of  bright  red,  juicy 
blisters,  I  just  followed  Franklins  commands. 
"Give  way  together,  hold  oars,  backwater. 
give  way  together."  for  the  next  four  hours. 
Resting  for  a  brief  ten  minutes  I  felt  every 
muscle  in  my  body  ten.se  up  as  Franklin  gave 
us  a  short  lesson  on  sailing.  We  spent  the 
next  15  minutes  putting  up  and  taking  down 
sails,  but  there  was  no  wind.  Back  to  the 
oars. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  Hurricane  Is- 
land, tired  and  hungry.  First  things  being 
first,  we  grabbed  our  gear  and  jogged  to  our 
tent  and  then  to  a  12-foot  v/ooden  wall.  We 
were  to  get  over  it  anyway  we  could,  using 
«jily  our  bodies.  Pyramids  and  a  lot  of  push- 
ing, pulling  and  tugging  got  us  over  in  25 
minutes.  (Record  time  is  39  seconds.) 

Off  and  jogging  to  the  watch  locker  lor 
sleeping  bags,  jogging  back  to  the  tent,  jog- 
ging to  the  watch  locker  for  foul  weather 
gear,  and  Jogging  back  to  the  tent.  A  couple 
of  things  ought  to  be  added  here:  all  this 
Jogging  was  done  in  complete  darkness,  our 
sleeping  bags  were  made  of  cotton  (mine  had 
a  broken  zipper),  and  our  foul  weather  gear 
didn't  fit. 

Our  last  jog  of  many  was  to  the  mess  hall. 
It  must've  been  2300  when  Franklin  ended 
cur  charting  and  navigating  lesson,  inform- 
ing us  that  we'd  be  taking  two-hour,  two- 
man  safety  watch  shifts  that  night.  Fortu- 
nately I'd  be  able  to  sleep  for  five  hours  be- 
fore my  0400-0600  radio  watch  with  Bob.  Our 
duties  entailed  radio  watch  and  boat  check. 
Franklin  ualked  in  to  the  Safely  house  at 
0600.  I  had  Just  gotten  through  the  longest 
day  of  my  life  and  thinking  today  would  be 
better  when  he  told  me  to  wake  Aurora  watch 
and  tell  everyone  to  put  on  their  sweat  suits 
and  bring  a  lowel  for  the  morning's  run-and- 
dip. 


v/e  jogged  for  half  a  mUe  before  reaching 
the  dock  where  we'd  take  our  "dip." 

"I  thought  swimming  was  optional,"  I  said 
to  Franklin,  outraged. 

"Swimming  is  optional,  but  run-and-dip 
is  not!"  came  his  curt  reply. 

Eight  feet  below  me  was  cold  water.  I 
though  it  couldn't  be  that  bad— it  was  worse. 
The  water  at  most,  was  45'.  Fact:  Exposure 
for  more  than  20  minutes  would  result  in 
death. 

Hiking  through  the  beautiful  Maine  woods 
in  Butumn  splendor  followed  breakfast.  I 
could  have  hiived  through  those  woods  for  the 
re.st  of  the  afternoon  and  wished  we  had 
when  I  .saw  the  lope  climbing  course  set  up 
for  us. 

We  were  supposed  to  complete  the  course 
in  one  hour.  I  never  thought  I  would,  but 
with  determination,  encoiu-agement,  .and  a 
great  deal  of  stubbornness,  I  did — about  two 
hours  later. 

For  the  first  time,  being  the  last  to  finish 
woiked  to  our  advantage.  Had  we  completed 
on  time,  the  next  event  would  have  been 
capiize  drill.  Instead  we  observed  another 
watch  capsize  a  boat.  A  remarkable  Job. 

Rock  climbing  and  rappelUng  consumed 
what  was  left  of  our  afternoon.  I  had  no 
knees  left  after  climbing  straight  up  over  100 
feet  of  solid  granite  with  no  sort  of  footholds 
to  grab  onto.  All  the  time  I  hoped  Tom  Riedy 
v/as  belaying  for  me  the  way  we'd  been 
taught.  One  slip  and  my  life  would  be  over  in 
two  .seconds,  if  Tom  wasn't  careful. 

However,  rappelling  down  the  cliffs  was 
very  exhilarating.  After  the  first  step  it's 
all  down  hill,  bouncing  and  swinging  off 
the  rocks  all  the  way  down.  I  controlled  my 
speed  while  Dick  Barbieri  gave  me  slack  on 
the  safety  line. 

Planning  a  three-day  .sailing  ex'>editlon  oc- 
ctipied  our  time  Thursday  night.  As  Quarter- 
master I  stowed  away  the  food  (vix  lb.  can  of 
tuna,  five  10  lb.  lo"aves  of  homemade  bread, 
six  gallons  of  water,  etc.)  while  the  others 
.stuffed  duffel  bag.s  (one  for  2  people)  with 
sleeping  bags  and  plastic  tarpaulin,  clothes. 
and  fiashlights.  There  would  be  three  days  to 
try  the  other  positions  of  Captain.  First  Mate. 
and  Navigator  as  they  were  rotated  to  prevent 
any  mutinies. 

Three  people  in  our  crew  had  decided  to 
leave  HIOBS  the  next  morning.  It  was  more 
than  they  expected,  they  said,  and  th?y 
weren't  prepared  to  go  through  any  more  of 
what  we'd  done. 

Showers  never  felt  so  good.  This  was  the 
first  luxury  Id  had  in  two  days.  Aside  from 
being  tired,  I  felt  good.  I  was  going  to  make 
it  through  the  next  three  days  "come  hell  or 
high  water  ■  even  if  it  killed  me.  ' 

Sunrise  and  Franklin — the  two  were  like 
bread  and  butter — coming  to  wake  us  ever}- 
morning.  Sweats  but  not  towels.  I  was  ec- 
static and  the  first  to  start  jogging;  the  last 
to  finish.  However,  we  were  in  time  for  the 
most  fantastic  sailing  weather.  In  minutes  v.e 
had  the  sprit  rigped  main  and  mizzen  up, 
making  way  at  live  knous.  Clear  skies,  brisk 
northeast  winds,  and  an  oncoming  cold 
front — couldn't  ask  for  more. 

Our  first  hours  of  sailln:::  was  ccnfusing. 
comical  and  haphazard.  Only  two  or  three 
of  us  had  sailtd  before.  Wiien  we  finally 
managed  to  raise  the  mainsail,  it  was  nic- 
mentful  as  raising  the  flag  on  Iwo  Jlma.  En- 
joying our  new  prowess  in  tacking  and  jibing, 
we  forgot  about  lunch  until  Franklin  sug- 
gested we  picnic  on  Little  Rye  Island,  four 
miles  from  Hurricane  Island.  Having  un- 
loaded our  lunch  and  two  duffel  bags  and 
started  to  eat.  we  suddenly  noticed  Franklin 
sailing  away. 

"Franklin,  where  you  going?  Looking  for 
another  anchorage?  '  we  yelled  from  shore. 
"I'll  see  you  tomorrow,  maybe,"  was  his 
reply.  Franklin  doesn't  talk  much. 

We  stood  there  stunned  and  surprised,  es- 
pecially when  we  discovered  three  sleeping 
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bags  instead  of  four.  Then  we  started  en- 
joying the  Idea  of  being  alone  on  a  dei^erted 
island  like  Robinson  Crusoe.  No  matter  what, 
we'd  survive,  whether  It  be  for  one  day  or 
three.  We  were  going  to  make  the  best  of 
it  and  of  what  we  had:  one  gallon  of  water, 
19  tuna  fish  sandw^lches,  26  plums,  granolo, 
three  sleeping  bags,  and  a  plastic  tarpaulin. 

Scouting  the  Island,  which  took  no  more 
than  20  minutes,  we  found  a  place  to  camp, 
firewood,  mussels,  snails,  and  a  lot  of  vegeta- 
tion. George  Appleton  filled  us  in  on  the 
edibles,  having  read  one  of  Euell  Gibbon's 
books,  Glasswarts  are  delicious  but  salty, 
rosehips  make  great  tea  and  are  filled  with 
plenty  of  vitamin  C,  and  mussels  were  plen- 
tiful. We  steamed  some  that  evening  after 
pitching  a  make.shift  plastic  tent. 

The  nine  of  us  slept  shoulder-to-shoiilder 
with  the  three  sleeping  bags  covering  us. 
Enough  body  heat  diffused  through  all  our. 
clothing  and  foul  weather  gear  to  keep  us 
relatively  warm  through  the  40'  night,  with- 
out a  sniffle  in  the  morning. 

To  our  dismay,  Franklin  came  for  us  at 
1000.  There  was  some  urgency  in  getting  off 
of  Little  Rye  Island  because  of  low  tide  and 
rocks.  Within  a  half  hour  we  were  all  aboard 
and  heading  for  Burnt  Island,  We  caught  the 
wind  after  a  short  time  of  rowing. 

Clouds  began  to  clutter  what  was  a  mag- 
nificent sky  while  we  proficiently  tacked  and 
Jibed  through  three-foot  swells.  Appreciative 
of  the  fotil  weather  gear,  we  sailed  with  ease 
and  for  once  enjoyed  the  scenery,  waving 
while  a  convoy  of  HIOBS  pulling  boats  passed 
us  by. 

It  wasn't  long  until  we  reached  Burnt 
Island  and  anchored  in  Mullen  Cove.  We 
di.sembarked,  making  sure  Franklin  was  not 
the  last  aboard.  With  no  foreseeable  prob- 
lems, we  divided  into  two  groups.  One  group 
would  make  camp  not  far  from  where  we 
beached,  and  the  other  would  collect  fire- 
wood and  prepare  dinner. 

There  were  no  problems  as  the  sun  set, 
and  in  fact.  I  had  really  enjoyed  the  day's 
events.  John  Donovan  and  I  had  volunteered 
for  boat  watch  that  night.  I  figured  we  had 
a  relatively  easy  Job  compared  to  the  others 
who  would  have  to  take  shore  watch — similar 
to  oUr  first  night  on  Hurricane  Island. 

Shortly  before  2100  at  high  tide,  John  and 
I  boarded  No.  10  prepared  for  an  easy,  restful 
night.  We  had  two  sleeping  bags  and  two 
chocolate  bars  between  us  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  milky  way  above  tis.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  warmest  evenings  we'd 
had  thus  far  on  the  trip. 

An  hour .  or  so  must've  pas^^ed  when  I 
heard  John  yelling  to  shore.  "Get  Franklin, 
the  wind's  changed  and  the  anchor  might  be 
shifting  !'• 

What  was  once  a  gentle  southerly  had 
shifted  direction.  Now  a  cold,  bitter  northerly 
brought  ominous  and  foreboding  clouds. 

Things  were  hectic  on  shore.  Franklin  was 
telling  shore  watch  to  break  camp  and  move 
down  to  the  fire  on  the  beach.  I  could  see 
people  running  and  moving  about. 

Our  only  connection  to  shore  was  200  feet 
of  line.  And  50  feet  of  line  connected  us  to 
the  anchor.  Rocks  were  two  feet  below  u.s. 

The  wind  had  shifted  again,  coming 
strongly  from  the  northeast,  crossing  our 
deck  broadside.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  our  trip,  we  all  felt  helpless  and 
ii:isure.  A  decision  had  to  be  made.  We  could 
stay  put  and  wait  out  the  weather  or  get 
everyone  on  board  and  look  for  another 
anchorage.  We  chose  to  stay.  We'd  know  at 
0917.  high  time,  if  we  had  made  the  right 
decision.  Getting  to  shore  amidst  the  rocks 
was  our  biggest  problem. 

LoA-  tide  came  at  0230.  The  swells  had 
yrown  to  about  four  feet  with  Incessant 
cold  winds  penertatlng  foul  weather  gear 
■<ud.  warm  clothing.  John  and  I  had  no  pro- 
tection from  the  cold.  Our  sleeping  bags  were 
soiiked  and  there  was  no  cabin  to  rest  la. 


We  were  two  bitter  cold  people  In  a  com- 
pletely open  boat  In  a  rough  sea. 

Our  most  warming  sight  came  during  low 
tide — the  Northern  Lights,  which  I  had  never 
seen  before.  Surrounding  us  was  the  most 
magnificent  light  show.  Flashing  spurts  of 
light  Instantly  changed  Into  a  neon-like  rain- 
bow. It  was  a  radiant  demonstration  of  na- 
ttire  at  Its  best. 

We  knew  high  tide  was  a  few  minutes  away, 
and  our  best  hope  for  getting  ashore  without 
going  on  the  rocks.  We  had  to  make  It  then, 
or  John  and  I  would  be  where  we  were  for 
the  next  12  hours.  We  were  prepared  to  radio 
for  help.  I  couldn't  take  much  more.  All 
night  long  I  thought  things  would  get  bet- 
ter, but  they  hadn't. 

We  finally  had  a  solution.  We  threv/  the 
life  preserver  towards  shore,  where  the  tide 
brought  It  in.  A  line  was  tied  to  It  on  shore 
and  we  pulled  It  back,  cleatiug  it  down. 
Dennis  Blender  and  Lennna  Dower  slowly 
let  go  of  the  first  line  while  the  others  pulled 
in  on  theirs  and  I  slowly  let  out  the  anchor 
line.  The  bow  wsws  heading  to  shore,  under 
control. 

In  five  minutes  we  had  reached  shore, 
stowed  the  gear  and  gotten  everyone  aboard. 
Soon  Burnt  Island  grew  smaller  as  the  wind 
filled  the  sails.  Now  there  was  plenty  of  time 
for  conversation  as  we  ran  with  the  wind  al- 
most all  the  12  miles  back  to  Hurricane 
Island. 

Sailing  back  to  Hurricane  Island  was  fan- 
tastic. The  wind  was  with  us  all  the  way,  fill- 
ing the  sheets  until  they  looked  lijce  pillows. 
And  we'd  just  watch  those  big  fiberglass  sail- 
boats pass  by  with  a  smile  on  our  faces.  We 
were  no  beauty  in  comparison,  but  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  would  have  exchanged  our 
boat  for  theirs. 

We  reached  Hurricane  Island  late  that 
afternoon,  sailing  straight  to  the  dock.  While 
we  unloaded  our  gear  and  cleaned  up  our 
mess.  I  observed  the  other  watches  coming 
in  from  their  expeditions.  They  too  were 
tired,  hungry,  elated,  and  content. 

Dinner  would  be  served  at  1830  after  we 
had  showered  and  changed.  We'd  been  wear- 
ing and  sleeping  in  the  same  clothes  for 
three  days.  Three  meals  a  day.  and  all  the 
extra  luxuries  of  our  homes  iiad  been  for- 
gotten, 

I  spent  the  rema'ning  time  before  dinner 
down  by  the  dock  watching  the  sunset  and 
thinking.  There  was  No.  10  next  to  the  other 
moored  boats.  Had  she  been  a  smaller,  less 
sturdy  boat.  I  probably  wouldn't  still  be 
here.  Had  she  been  bigger  and  more  elabo- 
rate, well.  I  probably  wouldn  t  have  seen  the 
Northern  Lights  or  experienced  freezing  cold 
weather.  'Experiential  Education'  It  says 
in  the  brochtire. 

At  2230.  a  night  navigation  lesson  preceded 
dinner  on  two  small  HIOBS  cabin  cruisers. 
Franklin  said  we  had  to  put  on  foul  weather 
gear.  I  was  putting  on  all  my  warmest  clothes 
underneath  the  foul  weather  gear.  One  thing 
that  night  on  the  boat  taught  me  is  that  I 
never  want  to  be  cold  again. 

We  divided  into  two  groups  and  boarded 
the  rescue  boats.  Taught  how  to  use  the 
depth  sounder,  radar,  compass,  and  charts, 
we  navigated  to  an  island  eight  miles  away. 

"This  Is  Aurora  watch  Isnt  it?"  were  the  ex- 
act words  Franklin  woke  ua  with.  The  last 
day  of  our  course  and  he  told  us  to  put  on 
-sweats.  And  if  he  told  u.s  to  bring  a  towc-1, 
well.  I  would  have,  without  argument. 

While  we  jogged  to  a  point  on  the  Waitd 
I  realized  my  muscles  weren't  sore  and  that 
I  felt  good,  really  good.  My  accomplishmeuti, 
no  matter  how  difficult  or  how  long  they 
took,  made  me  feel  grent.  And  whether  I  was 
doUig  chlnups  or  freezing  in  an  open  boat, 
it  was  working  v,ith  the  elements  and  maic- 
ing  the  most  of  each  situation. 

There  was  no  dip  that  morning  and  wUhlu 
a  few  hours  wo  were  aboard  the  Rockland 
ferry.  Our  course  was  over;  the  mast  Incredi- 


ble five  days  of  sailing,  rock  climbing,  and 
camping  I've  ever  e.xpertenced.  Where  did  the 
time  go? 

OtrrwABD  Bound  at  Moo.scheao 
(Bv  Eliza  Cocroft) 
When  the  weather  turns  cold  in  the  fall. 
Hurricane  Island  Outward  Boimd  School  of 
Rockland  closes  down  its  operation  on  an 
island  off  Vinalhaven  and  moves  its  train- 
ing program  to  Maine's  north  woods  near 
Moosehead  Lake.  During  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary. February  and  March  It  offers  a  23-day 
course  In  outdoor  winter  living  to  groups  of 
.students  of  both  sexes.  16 Vj  years  and  older. 
The  winter  program  began  In  1972  with 
the  help  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  gave  the  school  use  of  Grant 
Farm,  a  former  lumbering  depot,  located  ten 
miles  from  Kokadjo  (winter  population,  one) . 
In  1973  the  base  was  moved  to  Its  present 
location  at  Mountain  View  Farm  at  the  foot 
of  Squaw  Mountain  on  the  outskirts  of 
Greenville. 

Training  at  Moosehead  Is  modeled  after 
that  followed  in  the  summer  at  Hurricane 
Island  and  at  other  Outward  Bound  schools 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  goal  is  to 
provide  students  with  the  kind  of  experience 
that  will  challenge  them  both  physlclally  and 
emotionally  and  develop  In  them  self  reli- 
ance, confidence  and  a  greater  understanding 
for  others.  . 

The  course  includes  snowshoe  expeditions. 
.  cross-country  skiing,  camping,  first-aid 
training,  map  and  compass  work,  marathon- 
stj-le  runnUig  and  a  "solo"  experience  during 
which  a  student  spends  three  days  and  tAo 
nights  alone  in  the  woods  fending  for  him- 
self. Each  day  at  Mountain  View  Farm  begins 
before  sunrise  and  ends  after  eight  at  night. 
'Besides  learning  to  live  outdoors  in  the 
winter,  both  as  individuals  and  In  groups, 
students  become  acquainted  with  what  life 
was  like  In  the  north  Woods  three  generations 
ago.  They  harvest  ice  from  Moosehead  Lake, 
cook  over  an  open  wood  fire,  and  travel  lon^ 
distances  on  foot  in  the  cold. 

Upon  arrival  at  Mountain  View  Farm  stu- 
dents are  divided  Into  groups  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  members.  Each  group,  or  "crew." 
functions  as  a  luut  throughout  the  training 
period  under  the  supervision  of  two  instruc- 
tors. As  their  students  become  more  profi- 
cient, the  instructors  gradtially  relinquish  the 
responsibility  for  decision-making  -intil  the 
students  themselves  assume  the  fiUl  Initia- 
tive. 

Physical  conditioning  Is  a  part  of  each 
day.  An  early  morning  run  soon  after  day- 
break wakens  tired  bodies  and  sleepy  minds. 
SupplyUig  the  needs  of  the  farm  provides  in- 
itial experience  in  splittinv;  wood,  gathering 
water  from  a  nearby  strearn  and  cooking  fur 
a  large  group.  Then  the  students  move  out 
from  the  farm  to  practice  In  the  woods  what 
they  have  learned  at  the  farm:  coping  with 
the  cold,  handling  minor  medical  problems 
such  as  frostbite,  and  providing  hot  fc<od 
and  a  warm,  dry  shelter  on  the  traU. 

Midway  in  the  course  each  student  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  put  into  use  as  an 
individual  what  he  has  learned  in  the  group. 
Solo  begins  when  the  instructors  leave  their 
students  alone  and  apart  deep  in  the  woods. 
The  student  must  then  immediately  provide 
for  his  needs:  biiUdlng  and  tending  a  fire, 
cooking,  and  digging  a  cave  In  tlie  siu)w 
for  a  shelter  or  designing:  and  building  one 
from  evergreen  boughs.  Then  as  he  settles 
into  the  days  and  nights  he  must  spend  alone 
he  has  time  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the 
forest  and  observe  the  wild  creatures  that 
share  it  with  him. 

For  some,  the  period  is  a  lonely  vigil,  fcr 
others,  a  time  in  which  they  come  to  rea- 
lize how  Important  other  people  are  to  theiu. 
Usually,  a  higher  level  of  tolerance  for  others 
and  a  keener  understanding  of  difference;,  be- 
tween people  are  developed. 
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The  return  to  the  farm  aXter 
solitude  Is  a  Joyful  occasion, 
join  their  group  and  share  the 
have  gained  during  golo.  Then 
is    spent    working    for   others 
school.  This  may  mean  a  vUlt  to  a 
zens'  home  In  Greenville  or 
school-children   in   phj-slcal 
obstacle  course.  ^ 

Finally,   comee   the   real    lest— 
r-rpedltlon.   planned    and   exe 
students  themselves.  They  elect 
quartermaster  to  be  In   charge 
safety  officer  and  a  navigator, 
must  be  carefully  planned  and 
tives  clear.  If  all  these  condltioi^ 
the  Instructors  give  them 
ceed.  Prom  then  on  they  are  ou 
v.lth   the   Instructors  Interccdliig 
student's  safety  Is  at  stake. 

With  40-to-50-pound  packs  and 
or  snowshoes  strapped  on   their 
students  les'v'e  the  farm  behind 
out  over  the  Ice  of  Moosehead  or 
the  forest.  Their  objective  may  be 
mountain  peaX  or  to  reach  a  point 
from  the  base.  Since  whiter  days 
rising  before  daybreak  Is  not  un  i 
days  are  busy  and  filled  with  hare 
but  before  students  return  to  th< 
day3  later  they  may  have  passed 
traversed  wind-swept  Moosehead 
climbed  Mt.  Klneo  In  the  moor.l 
One  lAst  event,  the  marathon, 
each   student   with   an   indivldua  1 
challenge.  The  route  may  be  a 
ralle  run  across  the  frozen  lake 
cross-country  run  on  snowshoes, 
climb  uphill  for  several  miles,  or 
mile  lope  along  an  open  road, 
course,  students  are  asked   to 
than  most  of  them  have  ever  Imai ; 
could.  Bodies  in  motion  for  up  to 
ring  with  "I  cant"  New  horizons 
set — and  met — in  winter  dajs  wit 
Bound  at  Moosehead. 
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FURTHER  SALE  OF  GRAIN  fTO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  growing  concern  being  sxpressed 
throughout  the  country  in  all  areas  of 
life  as  to  tlie  impact  of  Uie  newi  st  Soviet 
grain  purchases  on  our  econoir  y 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Eirl  Butz 
stated  In  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  Forestry  Cpmmittee 
on  July  11,  1975,  the  following 

I  want  to  asstire  the  American  pkiblic  that 
we  can  meet  a  sale  of  grain  to  the  KussLans, 
for  example,  la  the  magnitude  of  5-10  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  and  this  10  million  is  the 
upper  range  of  what  everybody  Is  talking 
about,  the  upper  range  of  oxu: 


siles 


tie 
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That  was  on  July  11.  Total 
now  reached  9.8  million  metric 
vate  grain  firms  have  thus  far 
Soviets  4.2  million  metric  tons 
winter  wheat,  4.5  million  metr^; 
barley.  We  have  now  reached 
range  of  our  estimate  as  statec 
retary  Butz. 

What  is  happening  now? 
grain  is  going  to  be  sold  to  the 
Last  Friday,  Assistant  Agricultjure 
letaiy    Richard    Bell    stated 
drought  Is  so  bad  in  the  Sovitt 
that    purchases    of    UJS.    graii 
amount  to  a  new  figure — 14  oi 
lion   tons.    Secretary   Butz   stated 
week  that  he  personally  feels 
So\iets  win  not  need  much 
than  was  originally  anticipated 
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ers returning  from  the  B3\1et  Union 
have  brought  word  of  bad  drought  con*- 
dltlons. 

The  American  people  need  to  be  as- 
sured that  we  are  not  risking  anotlier 
round  of  inflated  prices  for  grain,  such 
as  we  experienced  in  1972  wliich  led  to 
increased  prices  for  beef,  vegetables,  and 
all  commodities. 

Mr.  Butz  states  that  we  have  record 
harvests  and  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
about.  In  response  to  a  telegram  sent  to 
■  Mr.  Butz  voicing  concern  over  the  large 
sales  of  wheat  to  Russia,  the  Agriculture 
Department  replied: 

Fortunately,  we  had  a  bumper  wheat  crop 
last  year  and  have  ample  carryover  reserves. 
W«  have  a  near-record  crop  this  year  so  there 
is  no  need  to  fear  runawsy  wheat  or  flour 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  that  response  was  not 
given  last  week.  It  was  Mr.  Butz's  re- 
-sponse  to  a  telegram  sent  to  him  on 
September  21,  1972.  These  facts  were 
disclosed  In  an  article  in  todays  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  Robert  E.  Grant, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
American  Bakeries  Co.  Needless  to  say, 
S3cretary  Butz  was  dead  wrong.  Wheat 
at  that  time  was  about  $1.80  a  bushel. 
It  climbed  in  the  next  18  months  to  over 
$6  a  bushel,  the  lilghest  price  in  histoi-y. 
Mr.  Grant  calls  for  "further  discussion 
and  study — before  we  can  confidently 
accept  the  most  recent  assui-ances  con- 
cerning the  Russian  grain  sales." 

What  effect  does  the  price  of  wheat 
have  on  other  foods?  Mr.  Butz  stated  be- 
fore Senator  Jackson's  committee  in 
1973  that  meat,  eggs,  poultry,  dairy 
products,  fruit,  and  vegetable  prices  were 
in  no  way  related  directly  to  the  market 
price  of  wheat  However  as  Mr.  Grant 
further  points  out  In  his  article  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal: 

In  major  farm  areas  farmers  have  learned 
that  If  wheat  is  at  a  sufflciently  high  price, 
it  Is  better  to  switch  to  raising  wheat  tlian 
to  raise  other  popular  vegetables.  And,  fur- 
thermore. If  vegetables  are  to  be  grown  at 
limes  of  high  wheat  prices,  then  the  farmers 
will  demand  higher  prices  for  growing 
vegetables. 

Remember  the  soaring  meat  prices  of 
1973?  Peed  grain  prices  had  risen  sharply 
because  of  higher  export  sales  and  in 
sympathy  with  higher  wheat  prices,  and 
as  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  fed 
on  feed  grains,  meat  prices  increased. 

What  cflJBre  learn  from  all  of  this?  As 
tests: 
is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  one  of  the 
single  greatest  contributors  to  the  economic 
woes  of  the  XJ.S.  la  recent  years,  along  with 
the  price  escalation  and  a  severe  drought, 
was  the  extreme  size  of  the  wheat  sales  to 
Russia  in  1972.  They  depleted  U.S.  reserves, 
wheat  prices  rose,  feed  grains  rose  in  sym- 
pathy, meat  prices  rose  with  feed  grains, 
certain  major  vegetable  and  fruit  prices  roee 
with  wheat  priceb;  high  food  prices  brought 
on  wage  Increases.  In.flatlon,  with  high  food 
prices  a  major  contributor,  cut  sharply  Into 
family  purchasing  po'ver,  thus  setting  the 
btage  for  the  recession, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  happened 
in  1972.  Do  we  have  any  indication  that 
the  same  spiial  is  going  to  hit  us  in  1975? 
I  believe  that  we  do  and  it  is  rather  clear 
and  also  rather  frightening.  This  morn- 
ing's Wall  Sti  eet  Journal  points  out  that 


Mr.  Dawson  Ahalt,  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment economist,  has  stated  that 
there  "may  be  some"  increase  in  con- 
sumer food  prices  because  of  recent  So- 
\  i£t  purchases  which  have  already  been 
completed. 
He  stated: 

I  am  reluctant  to  increase  our  estimate  that 
food  prices  will  rise  six  to  eight  percent  this 
year  but  there  may  be  some  increase  by  the 
end  of  the  year  because  of  Russian  sales. 

The  Soviet  grain  sales  have  spurred 
wheat  piices  from  $3.07  a  bushel  on  July 
3,  1975,  to  $3.75  a  bushel  on  July  11;  com 
prices  at  $2.81  a  quarter  bushel  up  from 
$2.57;  and  September  soybeans  at  $5.92 
a  quarter  bushel  up  from  $5.13  on  July  3. 
This  rapid  increase  is  ominous  to  me.  Be- 
fore we  continue  to  sell  grain  to  the  So- 
viets we  need  additional  assurances  that 
our  carryover  positions  from  this  year's 
harvest  will  be  strong. 

I  have  written  Secretary  Butz,  asking 
that  he  call  for  an  immediate  halt  to 
further  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Further  sales  should  be  subject  to  scru- 
tiny by  the  administration  and  by  Con- 
gre.ss.  USDA  and  the  sellers  of  grain 
should  be  called  in  to  testify  as  to  the 
risks  cf  these  sales.  We  carmot  allow 
these  sales  to  contribute  furtlier  to  in- 
flation. We  have  a  duty  to  the  American 
public  to  protect  their  pocketbooks  from 
unnecessary,  preventable  inflation.  Let 
us  live  ii:rto  that  duty. 


NURSING  HOME  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Council  on  Aging  was  established  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1973.  The  purpose  of  the  Council  was  to 
advise  and  assist  the  President  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  special  needs  of  sen- 
ior citizens.  According  to  the  law,  the 
Council  must  annually  file  a  report  witli 
its  recommendations  for  action  and  sug- 
gested priorities. 

In  their  March  1975  report  to  the 
President,  the  Council  recommends 
forthright  action  in  the  area  of  nui'sing 
home  lefonn.  The  report  states  in  part: 

The  Council  urges  legislative  action  to  de- 
velop high  standards  of  safety  and  care  In 
nursing  homes. 

I  was  most  pleased  with  the  Council's 
recommendation  because  of  my  keen  in- 
terest in  nursing  home  problems  having 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Long-Term  Care  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging  since  1963.  In 
this  capacity  I  have  chaired  some  35 
hearings  aiid  taken  over  5,000  pages  of 
testimony.  I  also  introduced,  and  tl^e 
Congi-ess  passed,  a  comprehensive  series 
of  nursing  home  reforms  In  1967. 

Unfortunately,  these  reforms  have 
never  really  been  enforced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  subcommittee's  November  1974 
report,  "Nursing  Home  Care  In  the 
United  States:  Failure  in  Public  Policy" 
contains  ample  documentation  of  HEW'.s 
failures.  The  report  states: 

Despite  the  sizable  commttment  in  Fed- 
eral fundB,  HEW  has  been  reluctant  to  is- 
.sue  forthright  standards  to  provide  patients 
with  mlrtimum  protection.  Congress  In  1972 
mandated  the  merger  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid standard.s,  with  the  retention  of  the  high- 
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est  standard  In  every  case.  However,  HEW 
then  watered  down  the  prior  standards.  Most 
leading  authorities  concluded  at  subcom- 
mittee liearlngs  that  the  new  standards  are 
~o  vague  as  to  defy  enforcement. 

Another  portion  of  our  report  extends 
tiii.s  tiieme,  criticizing  the  administra- 
tion for  its  failure  to  provide  alternatives 
I )  institutionalization: 

De.splte  the  heavy  Federal  commitment  to 
loiifj-term  care,  a  coherent  policy  on  goals 
;,iid  methods  has  yet  to  be  shaped.  Thou- 
.-Bnd.s  of  seniors  go  without  the  care  thoy 
need.  Others  are  in  facilities  inappropriate  to 
their  needs.  Perhaps  most  unfortunate,  in- 
stiuitlonallEation  could  have  been  postponed 
or  prevented  for  thousands  of  current  nurs- 
ing home  residents  If  viable  home  health 
care  and  supportive  services  existed.  Al- 
though such  alternative  forms  of  care  may 
be  more  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
elderly  patients — as  well  a.s  substantially  less 
expensive — the  Department  ot"  HEW  has 
given  only  token  support  for  such  programs 
(les.s  than  1  percent  of  Medicare's  total  out- 
l.-iys  are  spent  for  home  health  care.) 

Another  part  of  the  report  charges 
that  nursing  standards  are  not  enforced 
and  that  nursing  home  inspections  are  a 
■"national  farce."  It  says: 

There  Is  no  direct  Federal  enforcement  of 
these  and  previous  Federal  standards.  En- 
lorcement  Is  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
States.  A  few  do  a  good  Job,  but  most  do  not. 
In  fact,  the  enforcement  system  has  been 
characterized  as  scandalous,  ineffective,  and, 
ia  some  cases,  almost  nonexistent. 

Finally,  the  report  evaluates  the  Nixon 
nursing  home  "reforms"  of  1971  and  the 
so-called  1974  "reforms."  It  concludes 
that  such  "reforms"  had  "only  minimal 
effect"  and  that  "they  fall  far  short  of  a 
serious  effort  to  regulate  tiie  nursing 
home  industry." 

The  report  urges  immediate  action  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  end  this  national  dis- 
grace. Specific  recommendations  caU  for 
a  cadre  of  Federal  inspectors  to  test  the 
quality  of  State  inspection  and  manda- 
tory auditing  by  the  States  along  with 
suggested  new  programs  designed  to  help 
nursing  homes  upgrade. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  backgi'ound 
aside,  I  cannot  tell  this  body  how  sad  I 
am  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has^pparently  turned  a  deaf  ear 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to  his  own 
Advisory  Council.  In  his  statement  yes- 
terday, the  President  said: 

The  enforcement  of  these  standards  (nurs- 
ing homes)  is  one  of  my  Administration's 
highest  priorities. 

In  fact,  it  is  one  of  this  administra- 
tion's lowest  priorities. 

President  Ford  need  look  no  further 
than  the  State  of  New  York  to  find  the 
massive  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  by  unscrupulous  operators. 
The  ultimate  losers,  of  course,  are  the 
Nation's  1  million  elderly  who  cannot  but 
receive  poor  care  when  operators  divert 
money  to  profit  of  unrelated  real  estate 
transactions. 

I  sincerely  hope  I  am  mistaken,  but 
the  Pi-esident's  statement  reads  as  if  he 
believes  HEW  has  a  sterling  record  in 
enforcing  nursing  home  standards  and 
that  nothing  further  need  be  done.  Only 
incredible  myopia  and  insensitivity  to 
the  most  devastating  of  human  needs 


would  support  that  point  of  view.  I  urge 
an  immediate  Presidential  nursing  home 
Iniative  to  make  up  for  the  last  8  years 
of  inaction  by  HEW. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  FROM  THE  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  an- 
nouncements from  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
These  include  requests  for  advisory 
opinions. 

There   being    no   objection,   the   an- 
nouncements were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From    the    Federal    Election    Commission, 
Notice  1975-16,  AOR  1975-18—1975-231 
Advisory  Opinion  Requests 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  In  the  Commission's  Notice  1975--4, 
published  on  June  24.  1975  (40  FR  26660), 
Advisory  Opinion  Requests  1975-18  through 
1975-23  are  published  today.  Some  of  the 
Requests  consist  of  sinUlar  Inquiries  from 
several  sources  which  have  been  consolidated 
in  cases  where  appropriate. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opinioa 
Request  may  submit  written  views  with  re- 
spect to  such  requests  within  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
request  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
mission should  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission.  Office  of  General  Counsel. 
Advisory  Opinion  Section,  1325  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20463.  Persons  requiring 
additional  time  in  which  to  respond  to  any 
Advisory  Opinion  Request  will  normally  be 
granted  such  time  WTitten  request  to  the 
Commission.  All  timely  comments  received 
by  the  Commission  wlU  be  considered  by 
the  Commission  before  It  Issues  an  advisory 
opinion.  The  Commission  recommends  that 
comments  on  pending  Advisory  Opinion  Re- 
quests, refer  to  specific  AOR  number  of  the 
Request  commented  upon,  and  that  statu- 
tory references  be  to  the  United  States  Code 
citations,  rather  than  to  the  Public  Law 
Citations. 

AAR  1975-18:  Continuotis  Reporting  of 
Campaign  Debts  From  1972. 

A.  Reques-t  by  Muskle  XlllnoL'?  Campaign 
(Continuous  Reporting  by  Inactive  Commit- 
tee with  Outstanding  Debts)  (Request  Edited 
by  the  Commission) 

"  •  *  •  Since  1973.  there  has  been  no  ac- 
tivity In  the  Muskie  Illinois  Campaign.  The 
political  committee  has  (1)  disbanded;  and 
(U)  not  received  any  contributions  nor  made 
any  expenditures  since  1973.  in  an  aggregate 
amount  totaling  more  than  $1,000.  and  does 
not  expect  to  make  any  such  expenditures  or 
receive  any  such  contributions.  In  other 
words,  all  activities  have  ceased. 

The  Committee  still  owes,  however,  the 
sum  of  $166,432.75.  as  reported  In  Section  D. 
Part  12,  of  the  1972  and  1973  Comprehensive 
Revised  Report.  This  "debt"  wlU  continue 
to  be  owed,  since  the  Committee  has  no  funds 
to  extinguish  the  debt,  and  does  ngt  con- 
template the  receipt  of  any  funds  or  con- 
tributions from  any  source  at  any  time  in 
the  future. 

Please  advise  if  the  "Committee."  which 
1,0  longer  exists,  is  under  an  obligation  to 
continue  to  file  the  report,  setting  forth 
that  It  owes  a  debt  of  $166,432.75.  and  if  so, 
for  how  many  years  this  report  is  to  be 
filed.  •♦•••• 

James  R.  Sneidee. 
Sneider  ano  Troy. 

Source:  Muskie  Illinois  Campaigns  by 
R.  Sneider.  Esq.,  Sneider  and  Troy.  One  North 
LaSalle  St.,  Suite  2025.  Chicago.  Illinois  60602, 
(June  16.  1975). 


B.  Senator  Ellender  Campaign  Committee 
(Continuous  Reporting  of  Disputed  Debt  un- 
der Litigation)  (Request  Edited  and  Para- 
phrased by  the  Commission) 

The  subject  committee  has  been  inactivp 
during  the  last  reporting  period  except  Ic  • 
receiving  contriljutlons  and  refund*  of  $577.5') 
and  paying  a  lat:-amving  bUl  for  $428.50. 

"...  xhere  Is  an  outstanding  claim  b:* 
Innovative  Data  Systems  of  Louisiana.  Inc.. 
for  $43,194.68.  which  is  disputed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Tlie  claimant  has  filed  suit  for  this 
amount  in  the  Tlilrty-Second  Judicial  Dis- 
trict Court,  Parish  of  Terrebonne,  State  ot 
Louisiana,  against  Dr.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Jr.. 
as  the  sole  heir  of  the  late  Senator  Ellender. 
against  the  Committee,  and  against  its  in- 
dividual members.  Elward  Wright,  Georg- 
Arceneaux.  Jr..  and  myself.  It  probably  will 
be  a  long-dvawn  out  lawsuit,  and  1  can  see  no 
need  for  the  committee  to  continue  to  file 
reports  showing  no  activity.  In  fact,  the 
Committee  is  non-existent,  except  for  thp 
lawsuit.  Would  you  please  advise  if  it  will 
be  permissible  to  discontinue  reporting  until 
the  pending  lawsuit  is  terminated?  At  that 
time  we  would  file  a  final  report."  •  »  * 
Frank  W.  Wurzlow,  Jr.. 
Treasurer.  Senator  EHendcr  Campa'gn 
Committee. 

Source:  Senator  Ellender.  Campaign  Com- 
mittee by  Frank  W.  Wurzlow  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
Ellender.  Wright  &•  Wurzlow,  254  Barrow 
Street.  Houma.  Louisiana  70360  (May  19. 
1975). 

AOR  1975-19:  Candidates  Relationship  to 
Unauthorized  Committees  Acting  in  Candi- 
date's Interest.  (Request  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood)  (Request  Edited  by  the  CommUsion ) . 
•  •  *  •  • 

"A  committee  has  been  formed  in  Oregon 
under  the  name  'Packwood  1980.'  I  have  not 
a'  thoriaed  this  committee,  either  to  receive 
contributions  or  make- expenditures.  It  is 
the  committee's  tmderstandlng  that  the  only 
effect  of  a  lack  of  authorization  is  that  a 
disclaimer  must  appear  on  any  literature 
from  the  committee.  Please  advise  me  whether 
the  committee's  tmderstanding  is  comple'e 
and  accurate." 

Bob  Packwood. 

17.5.  Senutor. 

Source:  Senator  Bob  Packwood.  6327  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Oifice  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510  (May  8.  1975). 

AOR  1975-20:  Status  of  Political  Educa- 
tion Committee — Cotjimittee  for  Thorough 
Agricultural  Political  Education  (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission) . 

"Gentlemen:  In  addition  to  financially 
supporting  candidates  in  their  campaign  ef- 
forts our  Committee  Is  considering  under- 
t.iking  some  or  all  of  the  activities  listed 
below. 

1.  Pay  for  the  cost  of  educating  and  train- 
ing dairy  farmers  how  to  be  efflclent  and 
effective  In  organizing  and  participating  iu 
(1)  political  campaigns.  (2)  voter  registra- 
tion drives  and  (3)  get -out -to- vote  cam- 
paigns. 

2.  Pay  for  the  expenses  Incurred  in  voter 
reglsfation  drives  and  get-out-to  vote  activi- 
ties. 

3.  Reimburse  the  travel  expenses  of  dairy 
farmers,  their  spouse  and  employees  of  dairy 
cooperatives  in  connection  with  the  foUow- 
ing: 

a.  travel  to  visit  the  public  officials  who 
represents  them  in  either  state  or  federal 
ofticet:; 

b.  tr.<kvel  to  attend  fund  raising  dinners, 
political  rallies,  etc.: 

c.  travel  to  testify  at  hearings  held  by 
elected  officials  or  public  agencies. 

4.  Pay  per  diem  to  dairy  farmers  lu  addi- 
tion to  the  reimbursed  expenses  under  3(a), 
(b)  and  (c). 

6.  Pay  for  the  cost  of   informing  pubUo 
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(1  expenses; 

t:  lis  activity; 

participation   In   the 

orga  nizatlons. 

-campaign 

dubllc  office 


Lssociations 


cheei  e 


powe  -s 


office  boldera,  consnmers,  and 
public  about  farmer  cooperatlv 
dustry.  beef  and  dairy  Imports, 
etc. 

Possible  expenses  involred  woul^ 

p..  tilma; 

b.  speakers: 

c.  media  advertlsemente: 

d.  intermatlon  mailings; 

e.  meeting  facilities,  mealsTtrav 

f .  professional  consultation  La 

g.  membership   and 
consumer  andy'or  agriculture 

6.  Share  in  the  expenses  of  no|i 
meeting  or  functions  held  by 
holders.  A  few  examples  would  be 

a.  Governor  conference; 

b.  Annual  meeting  of  various 
of  local  and  state  public  ofiicials; 

c.  Iiinaugurai  balls. 

7.  Purchase  small   Christmas 
gifts  for  public  officials,  i.e., 

8.  Pay  honorariums  to  public 
to  speak  to  dairy  farmer  groups. 

The  original  purpose  and 
C-TAPE  Is  broad  enough  and  1 
cover  many  activities   »    •    • 

'1.  Purposes  and  Poicefs-Th' 
Is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
lawful  activities  to  foster 
ognltlon  and  adoption  of  pollclei 
tlces.  which  are  consistent  with 
and  effective  functioning  of  the 
and   In  particular   the   dairy 
Committee   may   conduct  such 
and  voter  registration  activities, 
enactment  of  such  legislation, 
inatlon  and  election  or 
elective  and  other  public  officials 
accept  contributions  of  such 
and  other  property,  make  cont 
expenditures  of   such  services 
other  property  and  take  such 
all  as  it  may  deem  will  properly 
purpose.' 

Before  undertaking  auy  of  the 
tlvitles    the    Committee    feels 
guidance  is  needed.  We 
*  *  *  an  'advisory  opinion'  In  the^ 

J.  S. 
Secretary,  Committer  /Oi 

Source:  J.  8.  Stone,  Secretary 
for  Thorough  Agricultural 
tlon.  P.  O.  Box  32287,  San 
78284  <May  l,1973j. 

AOR     1975-21 :     Corporate 
To  Political   Committees, 
and  Federal  Candidates,  (Request 
llcan    Central    Committee    of 
County)    (Request  Edited  by   th  i 
slon) . 

"DeakSir: 
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We  have  in  the  past  accepteti  contribu- 
tions from  corporations,  placing  them  into 
a  separate  account.  Funds  fron.  that  ac- 
count are  ueed  only  for  State  :andidatee, 
not  federal,  and  in  compliance  pvith  state 
and  federal  law. 

The  questions  is,  can  corporate 
be  used  by  the  Central  Committ 
to-day  operational  uses.  I.e.,  office 
ties,  secretarial  salaries,  office  s 
direct  or  measurable  benefit  to 
dld&tes   is   Involved,   we  feel.   an( , 
none   distinguishable   from 
party  as  a  whole. 

If  this  question  Is  answered 
the  next  would  be,  can  such 
used  to  finance  a  Republican 
drive.   Again,  benefit   to   federal 
as  opposed  to  state  candidates 
g\;tehable.  •  •  •» 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Wn-L^ioK, 


(e 


bene  it 


General  Counsel. 
Source :  Mr«.  D.  C.  Wlllmon,  Oeijeral  Cotm- 
eel,  RepnbMcan  Central  Commlt^e  of  San 
Dtefo  Cownty,  432  E  Street.  Roo^  200,  San 
Diego.  California  92101   (June  10    1978). 
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AOR  1975-22:  Contributions  or  Transfers 
from  Principal  Campaign  Committees. 

A.  Endorsing  Contribution  to  Political 
Party  Committee  (Request  Edited  by  the 
Commission) . 

"Dr.AB  Mk.  Cuazis: 

•  *  e  «  • 

The  principal  campaij^u  committee  of  a 
candidate  is  the  payee  of  a  check.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  check,  the  only  action  taken  is 
an  endorsement  by  the  ti'easurer  and  Imme- 
diate forwarding  to  a  state  committee  of  a 
political  party.  Does  this  constitute  a  receipt 
and  expenditvire  by  the  principal  campaign 
committee?   •    ■    •" 

Steom  Thurmond, 

VS.  Senator. 

Source:  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  4241 
Dlrkscn  Senate  Office  Building,  Washingtoa, 
D.C.  20510  (AprU  17,  1975). 

B.  Expenditures  of  Committee.^  Not  Au- 
tliorized  by  Candidate  (Reque.st  Edited  by 
the  Commission) . 

EAX  MX.  Cvrrxs : 


^te* 


If  a  person  or  political  committee  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  eollclt  and  receive  con- 
trlbutiors,  and  specifically  unauthorized  to 
make  expenditures,  will  the  incidental  ex- 
penditures of  that  person  or  committee  be 
treated  a.s  expenditures  by  the  candidate'.s 
principal  campaign  committee  or  as  indc- 
X>endent  expenditures?   •   •   •" 

Strom  Thtthmond, 

U.S.  Senator. 

taoiirce:  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  4241 
DirUsen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20510   (AprU  17,  1975). 

AOR  1975-23:  Establishment  of  Political 
Action  Committee  and  Employee  Political 
Giving  Program  by  Corporation  (Request  of 
Sun  on  Company) . 

Dear  Commissioners:  Pursuant  to  Section 
437f  of  Title  Two,  United  States  Code,  It  Is 
respectfully  requested  hereby  that  the  Com- 
mission Issue  advisory  opinion  with  regard  to 
,the  following  Sun  Oil  Company  Responsible 
Citizenship  Program. 

Sun  proposes  by  appropriate  corporate  ac- 
tion to  create  a  political  action  committee 
(Siui  PAC)  which  win  be  maintained  as  a 
separate  segregated  fund  and  will  be  a  re- 
porting political  committee  under  the  appli- 
cable Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

In  addition  Sun  proposes,  also  by  appro- 
priate corporate  action,  to  establish  a  politi- 
cal giving  program  for  Its  employees  (Sun 
EPA)  which  will  be  separate  and  ajyart  from 
th©  activities  of  Sun  PAC. 

Sun  PAC  wUl  be  established  as  a  voluntary 
nonprofit  unincorporated  jxjlltlcal  associa- 
tion of  certain  employees  of  Sun  appointed 
by  Sun's  management  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating such  a  committee.  Sun  PAC  win  be  a 
membership  association  and  every  full-time 
hourly  or  ftill-tim©  salaried  employee  of  Sun 
or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership.  (The  Commission  notes  that 
Sun  PAC  has  recently  registered.)  Sun  PAC 
will  be  Independent  of  any  political  party, 
candidate  or  organization  Ixcept  that  Sun 
wQl  defray  the  costs  and  expense  Incurred  In 
the  establishment  and  administration  of,  and 
the  solicitation  of  contributions  to.  Sun  PAC. 

The  piirposes  of  Sun  PAC  as  stated  In  Its 
Articles  oX  Organization  will  be  the  "protec- 
tion, preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and.  In  particular,  the 
protection  and  advancement  of  the  Industries 
and  other  types  of  businesses.  In  which  pe- 
troteum-orlented  Industries  may  be  engaged 
from  time  to  ttme." 

To  achieve  Its  purposes.  Sun  PAC  will  eo- 
llclt and  accept  contributions  from  Individ- 
uals and  from  other  political  committees. 
Any  ftmds  so  received  will  be  expended  to 
influence  the  nomination  for  election  and  the 
election,  of  candidates  for  Federal  and  State 


elective  public  office.  It  Is  further  contem- 
plated that  Sun  PAC  coiUd  make  contribu- 
tions to  National,  State  and  local  committ^e.s 
of  National  political  parties. 

Sun  PAC  wiU  have  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chair- 
man,  Treasurer,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Sec- 
retary. These  officers  will  be  appointed  by 
Sun.  The  Articles  of  Organization  of  Sun 
Pac  (Artic^VIII)  specify  that  each  officer 
shaW»£2Jitlnuc  in  office  until  his  successor  is 
apFoi!ited  and  qualified.  Section  Three  of  Ar- 
ticle VIII  responses  in  the  Treasurer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  funds  collected  by  Suii 
PAC  and  for  maintaining  all  financial  rec- 
ords. Further,  the  Treasurer  is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Articles  to  prepare,  sign  and 
file  all  reports  required  of  Sun  PAC  by  law. 

Sun  PAC  will  also  have  a  Contribution 
Committee  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  overall  financial  operations  of  Sun  PAC 
and  which  shall  have  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  recipients  of  contributions  by 
Sun  PAC.  Section  Two  of  Article  IX,  how", 
ever,  provides  that  the  Contribution  Com- 
mittee may  delegate  to  the  Chairman,  sub- 
ject to  the  overall  direction  of  the  Contribu- 
tion Committee,  the  responsibility  for  man- 
aging the  financial  affairs  cf  Sun  PAC  Ui- 
cluding  the  power  to  determine  the  candi- 
dates and/or  political  committees  that  Sun 
PAC  shall  support. 

The  contributions  to  Sim  PAC  will  be  vol- 
lintary.  No  contribution  to  Sun  PAC  will 
be  solicited  or  secured  by  job  discrimina- 
tion or  financial  reprisal,  or  by  threat  of 
Job  discrimination  or  financial  reprisal,  or  a.s 
a  condition  of  employment  by  Sun  or  any  of 
Its  subsidiaries. 

The  Articles  of  Organization  provide  that 
no  funds  ot  Sun  PAC  wUl  Inure  to  the  pri- 
vate benefit  of  any  member  of  Sun  PAC,  or 
any  contributor  thereto.  The  Articles  also 
contain  the  usual  provision  regarding  their 
amendment,  except  that  certain  sections  are 
not  susceptible  to  such  amendment.  In  addl- 
tlon.  the  Articles  make  appropriate  provisions 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  upon  dissolu- 
tion of  Sun  PAC. 

Sun  also  proposes  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism, whereby  Its  employees  may  engage  In 
political  giving  without  contrlbutlfltg  to  Sun 
PAC.  This  political  contrihutlon  plan,  knowni 
as  Sun  EPA,  wUl  permit  employees  to  con- 
tribute dlrecUy  to  political  candidates,  com- 
mlttees,  and  parties  of  their  cliolce.  As  Us 
Involvement  in  Sun  EPA,  Sun  will  establish 
a  payroll  deduction  program  whereby  an  em- 
ployee may  direct  that  a  certain  amount 
of  his  compensation  be  deducted  and  sent 
to  one  bank  chosen  by  Sun  where  the  funds 
will  be  maintained  on  deposit  In  a  separate 
account  for  such  employee. 

When  and  If  such  employee  wishes  to  make 
a  political  contribution  out  of  hla  Sun 
EPA  account,  he  wUl  notify  the  bank  di- 
rectly, stating  the  name  and  address  of  the 
recipient  of  such  contribution,  and  direct 
the  bank  to  draw  a  check  to  the  designated 
payee.  The  bank  will  then  draw  the  check  to 
that  named  payee,  deducting  the  amount 
from  the  employee's  account.  The  bank  will 
transmit  the  draft  directly  to  the  candidate, 
'  committee,  or  political  party  designated  by 
the  employee. 

The  Sun  EPA  program  Is  also  entirely  vol- 
untary. An  employee's  participation  will  not 
be  encouraged  or  secured  by  Job  discrimina- 
tion of  flnauclal  reprisal,  or  a*  a  condition  of 
employment  by  Sun  or  any  of  its  subsid- 
iaries. 

Further,  Sun  EPA  will  be  entirely  confi- 
dential. Except  for  the  employee  and  the 
bank,  no  one  will  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
the  recipients  of  oontrthutionB  made  by  Sun 
EPA  participants.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  bank,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  will 
Inform  Sun  of  the  totai  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions under  Sun  EPA  for  the  quarter  to  spe- 
cific candidates,  committees,  or  political 
partlcR  receiving  them,  so  It  may  be  published 
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tor  those  participating  In  the  plan.  However, 
there  wiU  be  no  report  as  to  the  Individuals 
whose  contributions  are  Included  In  those 
totals. 

In  establishing  Sun  EPA,  Sua  proposes  to 
assume  costs  Incident  to  implementing  the 
payroll  deduction  plan,  plus  any  charges  by 
the  bank.  These  charges,  if  any,  wUl  cover 
the  costs  Incxirred  by  the  bank  In  establish- 
ing and  administering  the  separate  aecounta 
for  participants,  and  for  postage  costs  In 
mH'1l"g  checks  to  candidates,  committees, 
or  political  parties.  In  short,  no  participant 
In  Sun  EPA  will  Incur  any  cost  as  a  result  of 
his  participation  In  Sun  EPA. 

Kenneth  R.  Bukton,  Jr., 

Senior  Attorney. 

Source:  Sun  Oil  Company  by  Kenneth  R. 
Burton,  Senior  Attorney,  249  Radnor-Chester 
Road,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania  19087  (July 
9,1975). 


SURFACE  EFFECT  SHIP 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  ■what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  important  article  appeared 
on  July  24  In  the  Washington  Star,  en- 
titled. The  Navy's  100-Knot  Warship: 
CivUians  Aren't  Ccmvinced."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER."  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
discusses  the  Navy's  surface  effect  ships 
program.  A  Burface  effect  ship  is  a  type 
of  hovercraft,  a  ship  that  rides  on  a 
cushion  of  air.  It  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  Navy  because  it  is  capable  of  very 
high  speeds:  100  knots  should  be  pos- 
sible with  a  ship  of  this  type. 

As  the  article  from  the  Star  notes, 
the  surface  effect  ship  program,  cur- 
rently in  the  research  and  development 
state,  is  meeting  stiff  resistance  from 
some  people  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, particularly  certain  people  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
think  that,  in  order  to  put  in  perspective 
tlie  objections  to  this  program,  ■we  must 
look  at  the  possible  military  potential 
for  a  100-knot  ship. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  po- 
tential mihtary  importance  of  a  100-knot 
ship  is  vital  if  we  are  to  evaluate  ef- 
fectively the  need  for  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  such  a  ship.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  potential  relates  to  antisub- 
marine warfare. 

The  threat  we  face  today  from  the  So- 
viet submarine  force  is  awesome — much 
more  serious,  I  believe,  than  many  peo- 
ple are  aware.  As  I  noted  when  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  on  this  subject  last  May  15: 

In  total,  the  Soviets  today  possess  about 
300  submarines — the  United  States  has  115. 
Of  that  total  68  are  nuclear  powered  attack 
submarines — the  kind  used  to  attack  ship- 
ping, and  40  of  those  68  carry  antiahip  mls- 
j^es.  These  are  supported  by  numerous  con- 
^ntional  attack  submarines,  of  which  28 
carry  autiship  missUes. 

To  counter  these  300  submaiines,  the 
United  States  today  possesses  99  destroy- 
ers and  66  othei"  escort*.  Thus,  the  So- 
viets have  about  two  submarines  for  each 
American  antisubmarine  escort  ship. 
Yet.  as  admiral  oithe  Soviet  fleet  Gorsh- 
kov  notes,  in  World  War  n  for  each  Ger- 
man U-boat,  there  wei-e  25  British  and 
U.S.  warships,  and  100  aircraft,  and  for 
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every  German  submariner  at  sea  there 
■were  100  BilUsh  and  American  antisub- 
marlners.  Yet.  nevertheless,  this  dgnlfl- 
cant  numerical  £tu)erlority  of  defenders 
was  insufQclent  to  force  the  attackers  to 
fully  curtail  tiieir  active  operation. 

We  get  some  perspective  on  what  the 
number  of  Soviet  attadc  submarines 
means  if  we  look  at  the  number  the  Ger- 
mans had  in  World  War  IL  I  am  cer- 
tain every  man  in  this  Chamber  remem- 
bers the  dark  days  when  the  U-boats 
seemed  to  rule  t^e  Atlantic,  when  few 
Allied  convoys  got  through  to  England 
without  heavy  losses,  suid  when  it  ap- 
peared that  German  naval  power  might 
well  succeed  in  stan'ing  the  British  into 
surrender. 

How  many  submarines  did  the  Ger- 
mans have  in  their  battle  for  the  At- 
lantic? When  war  broke  out  in  Septem- 
ber of  1939,  Germany  had  a  total  of  57 
submarines.  Of  these,  only  39  were  ocean- 
going attack  submarines.  Again,  if  war 
broke  out  today,  the  Soviets  would  have 
about  300 — about  10  for  each  the  Ger- 
mans had. 

The  crucial  phases  of  the  U-boat  war 
were  conducted  with  very  few  boats.  In 
June  of  1940,  the  Germans  had  19 
U-boats  at  sea — two-thirds  of  their  total 
operational  boats.  During  that  June  they 
sank  63  ships,  totaling  355,431  tons. 

In  September  of  1940,  a  year  after  the 
outbreak  of  war,  Germany  had  only  27 
attack  submarines,  12  fewer  than  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  By  February  1941, 
the  Germans  were  down  to  21.  Yet  dur- 
ing the  foUo'wing  month  of  March,  the 
Germans  sank  43  ships,  totaling  236.000 
tons. 

Again,  I  think  this  gives  a  useful  per- 
spective on  what  300  Soviet  submarines 
mean  in  terms  of  ability  to  cut  the  sea 
lanes. 

The  surface  effect  ship  program  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  potential  an- 
swers to  that  Soviet  submarine  threat. 
Whereas  a  modem  Soviet  submarine  can 
do  over  30  knots,  our  latest  antisubma- 
rine escort  vessel  can  make  only  28.  A 
surface  effect  ship  escort  with  a  100- 
knot  capability  would  have  a  vastly 
greater  capability  against  that  Soviet 
submarine  than  do  present  escorts.  I  re- 
member the  acccmnt  of  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  few  German-type  XXI  sub- 
marines to  get  to  sea  before  Wortd  War 
n  ended.  The  type  XXI  was  a  much 
faster  submarine  than  the  standard 
U-boat — it  had  a  top  speed  of  about  18 
knots,  compared  to  the  8  or  9  for  the 
standard- type  VII  and  type  IX  U-boats. 

This  type  XXI  put  to  sea  in  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  n.  It  encountered 
an  allied  submarine  hunter-killer  task 
force  in  the  North  Sea — a  task  force  of 
destroyers  and  an  antisubmarine  air- 
craft carrier.  According  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  U-boat,  his  type  XXI  s 
speed  -enabled  him  to  play  tag  with  the 
antisubmaiine  task  force — hterally  to 
play  games  with  it,  with  no  danger  to 
the  submarine.  He  did  not  sink  any  of  the 
ships  in  that  task  force,  because  he  knew 
the  war  was  virtually  over  and  had  no 
desire  to  waste  more  human  lives.  But 
the  antisubmarine  force  was  no  threat  to 
him.  Today,  the  Soviet  nuclear-powered 
submarine  is  almost  twice  as  fast  as  that 


type  XXI  and  hsis  unlimited  endurance: 
but  our  antisubmarine  ships  are  no  faster 
than  were  the  destroyers  in  that  allied 
task  force. 

I  belle^re  we  have  not  faced  up  to  the 
■So^viet  submarine  threat,  and  that  we 
must  face  up  to  it  with  new  and  much 
greater  efforts.  Our  whole  commitment  to 
NATO  is  meaningless  if  the  Soviet  sub- 
marines can  control  the  Atlantic  for  6 
months.  It  does  not  matter  what  happens 
on  the  ground  in  Central  Etirope  if  we 
have  no  way  to  supply  and  reinforce  the 
Allied  forces  there.  Just  as  Germany 
came  close  to  winning  two  world  wars 
with  the  submarine,  the  Soviets  could  tise 
the  submarine  to  win  a  future  war  in 
Europe. 

Again,  the  surface  effect  ship  is  a  very 
promising  answer  to  the  ASW  problem. 
Its  speed  would  give  the  antisubmarine 
ship  the  speed  advantage  it  had  In  World 
War  n — of  being  two  to  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  submarine.  As  the  Star  article 
notes,  it  would  enable  the  ASW  ship  to 
keep  its  ASW  hellcc^ter— a  very  effective 
weapon  against  submarines — on  station 
up  to  twice  as  long,  because  the  surface 
effect  ehip  can  fall  back  behind  a  convoy 
to  hunt  a  submarine,  and  then  catch  up 
to  the  owiToy  again  because  of  its  su- 
perior speed. 

Against  this  backgrotmd  of  the  sub- 
marine threat,  and  the  important  ways 
the  surface  effect  ship  would  give  us  a 
new  tactical  superiority  over  the  sub- 
marine, let  us  now  look  at  the  objections 
some  raise  to  the  SES  program. 

The  stated  objection,  according  to  the 
Star,  is  that  scane  believe  further  paper 
studies  to  be  needed,  to  determine 
whethw  we  should  examine  possible  al- 
ternatives to  the  surface  effect  ship  in 
the  ASW  and  other  potential  roles.  I 
agree  fully  that  an  alternatives  should 
be  evaluated,  in  terms  of  any  mission. 
However,  the  real  question  Is,  In  the  face 
of  the  Soviet  submarine  threat,  do  we 
halt  er  substantially  delay  one  of  our 
most  promising  answers  to  that  threat 
while  the  study  is  undertaken?  Or  Is  the 
threat  serious  enough  that  we  should 
push  ahead  virith  this  program,  and  pos- 
sibly with  /)ther  potential  programs, 
while  we  imdertake  the  study?  To  me, 
the  latter  answer  is  the  only  correct  one. 
I  have  already  outlined  the  threat,  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  Its  seriousness.  Even 
if  some  waste  in  money  would  be  In-vxjh-- 
ed  in  pushing  ahead  with  a  program  to 
answer  that  threat.  I  believe  it  should  be 
done.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  will  the 
cost  be  if  the  Soviet  submarines  come  to 
control  our.sealanes?  Is  it  worth  paying 
some  money  now.  in  order  to  avoid  that 
cost?  I  believe  it  is.  We  should  note  that 
when  the  Soviets  want  to  test  a  new  idea, 
they  build  not  one  ship  but  a  class.  The 
Moskva  and  Leningrad  are  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this. 

There  is,  I  believe,  another  objection 
to  the  surface  effect  ship  program,  one 
that  is  not  stated.  Quite  simply.  It  is  that 
a  new  program  £uch  as  this  is  hard  to 
analyze  from  a  scientific  systems  anal- 
ysis standpoint,  and  the  persons  in  OfBoe 
of  Scientific  lievelopiaent  opposing  the 
program  aie  systems  analysts. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  peilorm  an  ef- 
fective systems  analysis  on  a  new  pro- 
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gram,  because  we  have  no  hard  data. 
That  is  inherent  to  a  new  program,  a 
new  system,  or  a  new  idea.  It  U  true  of 
the  surface  effect  ship,  it  would  have 
been  equally  true  of  other  great  i  idvances 
in  naval  science,  such  as  steam  propul- 
sion. But  that  does  not  justify  delaying 
or  kllUng  the  program.  It  justiles,  per- 
haps, objections  from  the  systei  ns  anal- 
ysts, but  it  does  not  justify  lei  ting  the 
systems  analysts  go  far  beyoid  their 
proper  role  and  function,  and  ovferride  or 
ignore  the  military  potential  of  a  new 
system  in  making  the  overall  OSD  de- 
cision on  that  system.  We  saw  ur  der  Sec- 
retary McNamara  some  of  the  d  inger  of 
letting  systems  analysts  run  the  whole 
show.  I  fear  the  McNamara  lesson  is 
being  forgotten  in  OSD  in  relati(  n  to  the 
surface  effect  ship  program. 

I  intend  to  work  for  the  surf ac  s  effect- 
ship  program.  I  supported  it  in  the  Re- 
search Development  Subcomm:  ttee,  in 
the  full  Armed  Services  Commii  tee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  basis  of 
my  support  is  not  any  vested  inU  rest — it 
Is  not  built  in  the  State  of  Oliio — but 
my  tremendous  respect  of  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine capability  and  my  belief  that  we 
must  act  rapidl  yand  decisivelj  to  de- 
velop a  corresponding  antisu  )marine 
capability,  which  we  do  not  now  have. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  penny  ise  and 
pound-foolish  economizing  destr)y  what 
may  be  our  most  promising  answer  to 
the  Soviet  submarine  threat.  I  believe 
that  any  small  amount  of  moner  which 
might  be  wasted  by  proceeding  rapidly 
with  the  SES  program — includ  ng  the 
building  of  large  prototypes — wjuld  be 
waste  OTily  in  the  most  narrow  vi  ;w ;  any 
expenditure  which  could  give  us  a  n  effec- 
tive antisubmarine  ship  will  ultimately 
be  justified.  I  most  certainly  do  r  ot  wish 
to  see  narrow  systems  analysis  override 
military  requirements,  and  if  the  systems 
analysts  succeed  in  their  apparent  at- 
tempts to  undermine  or  destroy  1  he  sur- 
face effect  ship  program,  they  ca  i  count 
on  giving  a  thorough  explanation  of  why 
to  the  Research  and  Development  Sub 
committee. 

The  Soviet  submarine  threat  ii  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  we  face  It  is  a 
threat  we  have  long  tried  to  ignc  re,  and 
which  I  think  we  still  try  to  igiore  in 
many  ways,  simply  because  it  is  so  dis- 
quieting. The  surface  effect  ship  i,  i  an  at 
tempt  to  look  at  that  threat  and  to  an- 
swer it.  As  such,  it  can  count  on  piy  full 
support. 

Exhibit    1 
The  Navy's  '100-knot  Warship 
Aren't    Convinced 
(By  Vernon  A.  Ouldry  Jr.) 
For  years,  the  Navy  has  envlsionec 
cally  different  kind  of  warship,  one 
hiirtle  over  the  world's  oceans  at  un|ieard 
speeds  of  95  or  100  miles  an  hour. 

The  attempt  to  perfect  such  a 
been,   by   the   Navy's   testimony, 
most   Important  research  efforts, 
with    Navy    enthusiasm    undlmlnlsl^ 
program  has  been  slowed  and  could 
ably  be  halted. 

The  slowdown  has  come  at  the  In^istance 
of  the  civilians  In  the  Defense  Dep 
who  oversee  research  and  developme 
say  the  Navy  has  yet  to  demonstrate 
new  craft,  called  the  surface  efft 
(SES),  will  fit  Into  the  fleet  or  what 
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mission  Its  dazzling  speed  will  allow  It  best  to 
accomplish.  Navy  thinking  has  largely  cen- 
tered on  using  the  swift  vessels  In  antisub- 
marine warfare. 

So  the  Navy,  nearly  In  mldstrlde,  has  been 
told  to  evaluate  the  SES  and  a  number  of 
other  naval  platforms  before  It  begins  to 
build  the  expensive,  oceangoing  prototype 
that  will  be  the  next  stage  of  development. 
This  evaluation,  says  one  Defense  official 
knowledgeable  about  the  program,  could 
mean  "no  SES  or  a  different  SES." 

The  SES  Is  a  close  relative  of  the  more 
familiar  hovercraft,  which  rides  on  a  cushion 
of  air  trapped  Inside  a  flexible  skirt  which 
rings  the  craft.  The  flexible  skirt  enables  the 
hovercraft  to  move  over  solid  land  as  well  as 
water. 

Like  the  hovercraft,  the  SES  depends  on  a 
fan-generated,  captured  air  cushion  or  bub- 
ble. But  It  must  keep  to  the  water.  The  SES 
has  flexible  seals  at  bow  and  stern  to  trap  the 
bubble,  but  unlike  the  hovercraft,  the  SES 
has  rigid  sidewalls — actually,  thin,  narrow 
hulls  down  Its  sides. 

The  Navy  has  been  at  work  on  SES  tech- 
nology since  1961,  and  It  has  done  extensive 
work  with  two  100-ton  research  boats.  One  U 
an  82-foot  version  designated  lOOA  and  de- 
signed by  Aerojet  Corp.,  which  uses  water  Jets 
for  propulsion.  The  other  Is  a  78-foot  craft 
built  by  Bell  Aerospace  Division  of  Textron 
using  semisubmerged  propellers  and  desig- 
nated the  lOOB. 

The  lOOA  looks  like  a  sleek  racer.  Its  bow 
seal  gives  it  a  gape-jawed  look  remlnisclent 
of  recent  movie  advertisements  prominently 
featuring  a  shark.  The  lOOB,  on  the  other 
hand,  looks  like  a  very  large  floating  tennis 
shoe,  the  kind  with  rubber  over  the  toe. 

Inside,  the  craft  are  operated  from  con- 
trol areas  that  look  much  more  like  airplane 
cockpits  than  the  bridge  of  a  ship. 

The  floating  tennis  shoe  has  come  closest 
to  matching  the  slogan  attached  to  the 
research  program:  The  hundred  knot  Navy. 
In  May,  the  Bell  boat  hit  82.3  knots,  or  94 
miles  per  hour  over  a  specially  instrumented 
course. 

To  reach  those  speeds,  the  SES  must  do 
more  than  simply  ride  on  a  captured  bubble. 
The  point  of  the  exercise,  which  has  so  far 
cost  $200  million.  Is  to  ride  over  the  water, 
not  push  It  aside  as  conventional  bulls  do, 
thereby  reducing  drag  and  picking  up  a 
speed  dividend. 

Up  to  about  40  knots,  according  to  the 
Navy,  drag  on  the  SES  and  on  conventional 
ships  is  about  the  same.  That's  because  the 
air  bubble  forms  a  depression,  a  dimple 
under  the  SES.  So,  the  craft  is  still  pushing 
Its  way  through  the  water  much  like  a  con- 
ventional ship  must. 

But  as  the  speed  of  the  SES  Increases, 
the  dimple  moves  toward  the  stem.  When 
the  craft  reaches,  then  exceeds  what  the 
Navy  calls  Its  "hump  speed,"  the  bubble 
doesn't  have  a  chance  to  form.  At  that  speed, 
the  Navy  says,  displacement  is  virtually  nil, 
drag  drops  off  and  speeds  of  80  knots  or  more 
are  attainable. 

Those  speeds  are  attainable  only  In  fairly 
calm  water.  For  a  ship  of  oceangoing  size, 
the  Navy  believes  It  would  be  able  to  do  80 
knots  with  waves  up  to  a  foot  high.  The 
speed  would  drop  down  to  perhaps  50  knots 
when  the  waves  hit  10  to  12  feet. 

And  3hip  designers,  like  everyone  else, 
can't  get  something  for  nothing.  To  get  the 
speed,  they've  sacrificed  range  and  payload. 
Other  technical  knots  to  untie  Include  how 
to  best  propel  the  craft  and  how  much  pun- 
ishment its  crew  can  take  as  It  pounds  along, 
hitting  the  wave  tops  at  between  50  and  80 
knots. 

The  Navy  says  it  has  the  technical  prob- 
lems well  In  hand.  The  prospect  of  having 
such  speed  in  a  warship  is  a  beady  one. 
Some  have  suggested  that  Its  Introduction 
into  the  fleet  would  prompt  changes  com- 


parable to  those  that  followed  the  Introduc- 
tion  of  the  airplane  and  submarine  earlier 
this  century. 

So  what  comes  next?  The  Navy  thought 
It  had  the  answer :  Two  2,200-ton  prototypes. 
That  has  been  trimmed  back  to  one  large- 
scale  prototype,  the  program  has  been  pushed 
back  a  year,  and  the  Navy  has  been  told  to 
conduct  the  evaluation  of  other  advanced 
platforms. 

Disputes  within  the  Defense  Department 
over  pace  of  deveolpment  and  the  like  are 
commonplace.  But  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Navy  and  Defense  Department 
civilians  over  the  readiness  of  the  SES  proj- 
ect  to  move  ahead  to  a  large-scale  prototype 
seems  particularly  sharp. 

The  Navy  has  repeatedly  been  asked  on 
Capitol  Hill  if  It  is  ready  to  move  ahead 
and  It  has  repeatedly  said  yes.  In  one  re- 
sponse to  congressional  queries,  the  Navy 
counted  up  15  studies  and  44  reports  on  the 
SES.  "This  sort  of  work  Is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess, but  we  feel  that  only  so  much  can  be 
learned  from  paper  studies,  and  In  the  case 
of  the  SES,  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
prototype  operations  are  necessary  to  vali- 
date SES  assumptions  and  to  provide  solid 
performance  data  upon  which  to  base  fur- 
ther conceptual  work,"  said  the  Navy. 

Yet  the  Navy  has  been  asked  to  do  an- 
other paper  study,  this  time  comparing  the 
projected  performance  of  an  SES  warship 
with  that  of  such  vehicles  as  blimps,  hydro- 
foil ships,  extremely  long-range  aircraft  that 
might  land  and  take  off  on  the  open  ocean, 
other  aircraft  that  gain  efficiency  by  flying 
low  over  the  water  and  advanced  subma- 
rines. The  test  will  be  a  war  game  involving 
what  Is  called  "Case  1,"  a  NATO  war  scenario. 
Rear  Adm.  WUliam  L.  Read,  director  of 
the  Navy's  shtp.^acquisltion  division,  has  said 
he  sees  nothing;  In  the  study  that  will  affect 
the  SES.  That  prompted  a  congressional 
question  about  why  the  Defense  Department 
was  asking  for  $6  million  from  the  SES 
budget  to  run  the  study. 

The  reply.  In  the  name  of  Dr.  Malcolm 
Currie,  director  of  defense  research  and  en- 
gineering couldn't  have  been  more  blunt. 
"Our  development  of  the  SES  has  been  tech- 
nically rewarding,  but  we  are  now  past  the 
poi  It  at  which  we  can  afford  to  pursue  purely 
technical  goals  In  this  program.  Before  pro- 
ceeding Into  fullscale  engineering  develop- 
ment, it  Is  essential  to  know  what  roles  the 
SES  is  suited  for,"  read  the  reply, 

"Unles-s  and  until  results  are  obtained 
from  this  effort,  there  will  be  no  rational  ba- 
sis upon  which  to  make  a  decision  to  commit 
to  any  specific  development  program,"  the 
reply  concluded. 

The  sticking  point,  says  one  Defense  offi- 
cial, is  the  move  from  advance  development 
to  full-scale  system  development.  It  Is  a  cru- 
cial point  "because  the  implication  is  you're 
going  all  the  way." 

"Hiis  official  says,  "The  people  doing  this 
job  are  quite  focused.  We're  asking  them  to 
slow  down  and  take  a  broader  look. " 

Most  of  the  work  on  determining  the  mis- 
sion of  the  SES  has  concentrated  on  anti- 
submarine warfare  (ASW).  Admirals  look  to 
the  SES  to  regain  the  edge  in  speed  that  has 
gone  to  the  submarine  with  the  coming  of 
nuclear  power. 

War  games  already  run  have  prompted  the 
Navy  to  say  the  speed  of  the  SES  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  existing  antisubmarine 
tactics.  Helicopters  are  extensively  used  in 
ASW.  War  games  last  fall  predicted  that  an 
SES  capable  of  carrying  a  helicopter  could 
Increase  the  range  of  the  helicopter  by  20 
to  40  percent  and  Its  time  on  station  search- 
ing for  enemy  subs  by  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent. 

Civilian  officials  note  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  SES  as  an  ASW  platform,  but  they  also 
note  that  the  $412  mUllon  It  would  take  to 
buUd  and  test  the  2,200-ton  prototype  the 
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Navy  wants  would  make  up  a  substantial  pol- 
tion  of  the  total  ASW  research  budget.  If 
there  were  endless  research  and  development 
funds,  they  note,  the  prototype  would  be 
built.  But  those  funds  arent  endless  and 
These  officials  Insist  that  there  has  been  no 
demonstration  that  the  SES  "represents 
what  we  want  to  inrest  In." 

The  Defense  Department's  go-slow  position 
Jiss  won  favor  among  members  of  ConEreEs 
ioUowtng  the  project. 

VTlien  ths  restructured  program  was  spelled 
(■lit  for  the  Senate  Armed  Services  research 
md  development  subcommittee,  Chairman 
Ihomas  J.  Mclntyre,  D-N.H.,  said,  "It  ap- 
ponrs  that  we  have  finally  come  full  circle  In 
ihl.s  program. 

"For  the  past  four  years,  this  subcommit- 
les  has,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  Navy 
opposition,  successfully  prevailed  In  its  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  SES  program  on  a  deliberate 
and  conservative  course.  I  am  convinced  thai 
had  the  program  been  permitted  to  proceed 
at  the  pace  persistently  recommended  by  the 
Navy,  the  major  technical  problems,  sched- 
ule delays  and  substantial  overmns  which 
have  occurred  would  have  caiised  total  can- 
cellation by  now." 

In  1972,  the  program,  including  two  largc- 
.■^cale  prototypes,  was  estimated  at  $519.2 
million,  total  cost.  Now,  the  program,  with 
only  one  large-scale  prototype,  is  estimated 
ttt  $311.1  million. 

Other  things  have  changed  .since  the  1972 
estimates.  One  of  them  Is  the  projected 
range  of  the  craft.  When  Currle  appeared 
baforo  the  House  .^pp^oprlatlons  Commit- 
tee's defense  subcommittee,  he  was  ques- 
tioned by  Rep.  Bill  Chappell,  D-Fla.,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Navy  reserve  who  says  he  gen- 
erally questlouo  whether  the  Navy  Is  moving 
fast  enough  In  modernization  of  Its  surface 
ne3C. 

But  with  the  surface  effect  ship,  'T  haven't 
made  up  my  mind  whether  the  thing  is  good 
or  bad,"  says  Chappell. 

One  thing  that  bothers  Chappell  Is  the 
range.  The  estimated  range  of  the  2,200-ton 
version  remains  classified,  but  authorities 
note  that  It  has  been  nearly  cut  In  half  since 
estimates  were  made  three  years  ago.  'Tills, 
Currie  acknowledged,  "will  make  it  muih 
less  useful;  of  cour.se." 

With  that  range  reduction,  Chappell  says 
he  wonders  "how  you  get  them  to  where  you 
want  them  when  you  want  them." 

Tlie  Navy  says  the  drop  In  range  comes  pri- 
marily from  adoption  of  the  water  Jet  propul- 
sion system  for  the  single  prototype  now 
planned.  It  is  le&s  efficient  than  the  propel- 
lers used  In  the  swift  lOOB  research  citU't, 
but  the  technology  Involved  In  using  the  pro- 
pellers Is  riskier  than  that  with  the  water 
jets.  The  Navy  is  still  working  on  the  propel- 
ler technology,  but  has  opted  for  the  jets  in 
the  prototype. 

The  Navy  and  Currie's  operation  also  aren't 
seeing  eye  to  eye  on  the  size  of  the  prototype, 
a  factor  which  has  much  to  do  with  Us  abil- 
ity to  operate  in  rough  seas,  its  range  and 
Its  payload.  It  Is  also  a  factor  that  could 
further  delay  the  SES. 

The  Navy  feels  the  2,200  ton  model  will 
demonstrate  what  it  must  about  the  open 
ocean  capability  of  the  SES.  Currie  wants 
a  larger  version,  perhaps  larger  by — per- 
cent, that  would  come  closer  to  the  size  that 
would  be  required  for  au  open  ocean  SES 
warship. 

The  engines  available  now  to  put  In  such  a 
ship  won't  push  It  to  80  knots  however.  Such 
a  ship  would  require  a  marine  version  of  the 
e:iglue  that  powers  the  Boeing  747  Jetliner. 


PANAMA  CANAL 


Mr.  MoGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  by  Representative  Charles 


WiiALEK,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Congressman  Whalen,  of  whom  I  liold 
in  very  high  esteem,  outlined  a  very 
poignant  case  for  the  continuation  and 
completion  of,  negotiations  with  the 
Grovemment  of  ihe  Republic  of  Panama 
over  a  new  Canal  Zone  Ti'eaty.  As  Mr. 
Whalen  points  out: 

The  future  of  the  Panama  Canal  ni.iy  be 
one  of  the  most  explosive  Issues  to  con- 
front the  Western  Hemisphere  during  this 
century  .  .  . 

I  concui'  in  this  observation.  At  issue 
is  the  futui'e  course  of  United  States - 
Latin  American  relations,  in  which  we 
have  a  tremendous  stake,  and  the  nar- 
row, somewhat  dubious  national  claims 
we  might  lay  to  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
sovereign  entity  of  this  Nation.  As  Con- 
gressman Whalen  astutely  notes,  how- 
ever, even  the  issue  of  sovereignty  is  in 
dispute. 

Conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  Is  expected 
within  the  next  few  months.  Tet  the  negoti- 
ating principles  already  have  come  tinder 
sharp  congressional  attack.'  In  the  mistake 
notion  that  the  Hay-Bunau-'VarlUa  Treaty 
accords  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  in 
the  Canal  Zone  (as  early  as  1904  our  gov- 
ernment recognized  that  Panama  remained 
the  titular  sovereign  there),  legislative  crit- 
ic3  argue  tliat  the  proposed  treaty  repre- 
.icnts  a  "giveaway." 

The  distinguished  Congressman  also 
points  out  that  if  we  do  not  succeed 
in  arriving  at  a  new  treaty  relationsliip 
vith  the  Repubhc  of  Panama,  the  Canal 
Zone  most  probably  will  be  the  target 
of  uncontrollable  violence  as  unre- 
strained nationalism  will  once  again  rear 
its  head  as  it  has  periodically  since  1958. 
He  notes : 

.  ,  .  the  Canal  Zone  could  be  rendered 
inoperable.  It  Is  vulnerable  to  sabotage. 
Fvirther,  ship  owners  may  be  reluctant  to 
route  their  vessel  Uirough  the  Canal  where 
they  would  be  "sitting  ducks"  for  terrorists 
activities. 

As  our  distinguished  negotiator.  Am- 
bassador Ellswortii  Bunker,  has  reminded 
us  on  numerous  occasions,  the  United 
States  is  negotiating  to  protect  our  in- 
tei'ests  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Our  inter- 
ests will  be  seriously  jeopaidized  if  such 
a  treaty  is  not  agreed  upon  between  our 
two  nations. 

Congressman  Whalen's  article  is  an 
Invaluable  contribution  to  the  drtjate 
within  the  Congress  over  a  new  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  devote  considerable  attention  to  hl« 
well-thought-out  presentation  on  be- 
half of  a  new  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Hie  Rec- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Pest,  July  27,  1975) 
Colonialism  and  the  Canal 
(B3' Charles  W.  "Whalen  Jr.) 

It  is  ironic  that  as  it  approaches  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  independence, 
the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  world's  re- 
maining colonial  powers.  Since  1945,  approKl- 
mately  68  provlnoes  have  been  ceded  sover- 
eignty by  their  f.olonlal  masters.  Tet  our 
country  continues  to  cliog  to  a  553-square- 


mile  enclave  In  the  heart  of  Panama  In  a 
manner  befitting  the  nineteenth  century 
British  raj. 

In  the  fashion  of  Its  Infamous  East  India 
preciu-sor,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  admin- 
istered by  a  quasi-governmentaj  company 
headed  by  a  presidentially-appointed  gov- 
ernor. Ordinances  prescribing  the  conduct  of 
zore  residents  and  employees  are  promul- 
gated by  the  governor  and  enforced  by  Amer- 
icail-paid  police.  Alleged  violations  are  prose- 
cuted by  a  United  States  District  Attorney 
and  adjudicated  by  a  Federal  District  Court. 
■Vatuaily  all  commercial  e-terprises  ard 
deep-water  pert  facilities  within  the  terri- 
tory are  operated  by  Americans.  For  the  v.i,s 
of  Its  land  we  pay  Uve  goverrment  cX  Parair.a 
a  mlulscule  $2.3  mllllcu  annually.  Perhaps 
the  most  imperious  manifestation  of  our 
presence  Is  the  election  every  foxxr  yeaxi  o£ 
delegates  to  one  of  our  country's  major  poUi- 
leal  conventions. 

The  future  of  the  Panama  Cii^aJ  may  Ll 
one  of  the  most  explosive  ibsues  to  conlrout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  during  this  century. 
Panamacians  are  deeply  concerned  that  an 
alien  power  operates  a  de  facto  colory  cuttiut; 
a  10-mile  swath  through  the  center  of  their 
nation.  Considerable  friction  Li  Uiiiled 
States-Panama  relations  already  has  resulteu 
from  the  continuation  of  policies  based  u]..cii 
the  1903  Hay-Bunau-VariUa  Treaty.  The  1&64 
"flag  Incident,"  for  liostanoe,  cau.=;eU  24 
dea'4.hs.  During  the  1973  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  In  Panama 
the  United  States  cast  the  third  veto  la  it^ 
history  to  defeat  a  resolution  supporting  liie 
Canal  posture  of  the  Torrijcs  government. 

Recognizing  the  volatility  of  the  situation. 
tlie  Nixon  administration  In  1973  committed 
lt£elf  to  renegotiate  the  1903  document.  On 
February  7,  1974,  Secretary  cf  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  and  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister 
Juan  A.  Tack  signed  au  agreement  embrac- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  future  treat\ 
dlscufislons  would  be  predicated.  These  in- 
clude: (1)  a  fixed  termination  date  for  the 
new  treaty;  (2)  a  return  to  Panama  of  full 
Jurisdiction  over  the  territory  In  which  ibe 
Canal  Is  located  in  exchange  for  assurances 
tliat  the  United  States  would  retain  the 
rlght.>,  facilities,  and  land  necessary  for  it:, 
operation  and  defense  for  the  duration  of 
the  treaty;  (3)  Panamanian  participation  In 
the  admiiiistratiou  and  security  of  the  Canal; 
(4)  a  more  equitable  distribution  to  Panama 
oi  the  economic  benefits  derived  from  the 
Canal. 

Conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  is  expected 
within  the  next  few  months.  Yet  the  nego- 
tiating principles  already  have  come  under 
sharp  congressional  attack.  In  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treatj 
accords  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  ii: 
the  Canal  Zone  (as  early  as  1904  our  govern- 
ment recognized  that  Panama  remained  ttc 
titular  £overeigu  there),  legislative  crltico 
argue  that  the  proposed  treaty  repneseut*  t. 
"giveaway." 

On  March  4,  1975,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R-S.C),  Joined  by  37  colleagues,  in- 
troduced SJl.  97,  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Umted  States  not 
stirrender  its  "sovereign  rights  and  Jurisdic- 
tion" over  the  CanaL  The  Thuimond  pro- 
posal exceeds  by  three  the  34  votes  neces- 
sary to  block  treaty  ratification.  A  compan- 
ion measure  (H.E.  23),  Initiated  by  Rep- 
resentative Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa.)  has  126 
House  ooepon8or«.  On  June  26,  the  House,  by 
a  346-164  vote,  adopted  Representative  Gene 
Snyder's  (R-Ky)  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  Approprlatkon«  Bill  which  de- 
nies funds  "to  negotiate  surrender  or  re- 
linquish of  any  U.S.  rights  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Bone." 

If  the  Senate  refuses  to  consent  to  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama,  what  mlg^  occur? 

First,  our  xHa/LiooM  wiOi  Panama  and 
other  Latin  American  state*  {and,  Indeed. 


Unit  !d 


relu  :tant 


2S436 

the  entire  Third  World)  will  b< 
strained. 

Second,    by   rejecting   Panama 
self-rule    (a  mood  we   failed   to 
Indochina),    we   could    become    1.. 
a  protracted,   unwlnnable   guerrlll 

Third,    lives    of    countless 
citizens,     residing     in     Panama. 

needlessly     endangered.      A      

American    foreign    policy    scholar 
told   me   of  his  ctJnversation    with 
Omar  Torrijos.  "What  would    you 
your   National   Guard."   he   asked 
of  state,  "If  5,000  Panamanians 
Canal   Zone?"  General  Torrijos 
resf>onded:    "I  would   have  a 
slon,  wouldn't  I?  I    would  have 
between    shooting    Americans    or 
countrymen." 

Fourth,  the  Canal  Zone  could  be 
inoperable.    It    is    vulnerable    to 

Further,  ship  owners  may  be  

route  their  vessels  through  the  Ca. 
tbey  would  be  "sitting  ducks"  for 
activities. 

The  forthcoming  treaty  debate, 
presents  the   Congress  (the  House 
to  take  certain  implementing 
two  Important  challenges. 

The  first  is  a  test  of  congressiona 
ness  to  embark  upon  its  own   "new 
with    Latin    America.    Panama     is 
country  with  which  we  could  Invok  s 
Ispheric    policy    based,     in     the     i 
Chief   Treaty   Negotiator   Ellsworth 
on  "new  Ideas,  rather  than  old  m 
Redefining    our    relationship    with 
will  demonstrate  United  States'  si_ 
the  principle  of  Eelf-determination 
will   signal  our  I'.tention   to  deal   ' 
other  Latin  American  neighbors  oi; 
equal  basis. 

The  second  will  be  a  measure  of  ^ 
sional  competence  and  responsibility 
foreign    policy-making    process.    W 
gress'  reaction   to  the  new  treaty 
chial,  insensitive,  and  uninformed? 
the    Senate    and    House    of 
accept  the  opportunity  to  avert  a 
lore  it  occurs  by  enabling  an  ally 
standing  to  achieve  a  Just   and 
goal? 

In  Panama,  the  Issues  are  well 
and  the  consequences  of  our  failure 
a  new  treaty  are  predictable.  If  Con, 
Jects  the  treaty,  the  only  question 
the  price,  the  United  States  mus 
defend    the   status   quo. 
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WALTER  S.  HYDE.  VETERiNS 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
real  sadness  that  I  inform  my  copeagues 
of  the  passing  of  Walter  S.   . 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,  who  is  a  membe: 
Veterans'  Advisory  Council  to 
ate    Committee    on    Veteran.s 
Walter  Hyde  was  an  active  leader 
erans'    affairs    both    in    the 
Legion    and    the    Pawtucket 
Council.  I  came  to  know  Walter 
through  his  American  Legion  adtlvities 
but  also  as  Veterans'  Service  Officer 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
dence,  R.I.  In  this  capacity  he 
all   to  his   fellow   veteran.   He 
unceasingly  to  try  and  assist  the^ 
a  multitude  of  problems.  His  adv 
counsel  was  sought  by  many  and 


of  himself  freely.  In  essence,  I 
minded  of  the  words  of  Angeh 
who  once  said: 

In  one  aenae  there  is  no  death,  'fhe  life 
of  a  aoul  on  earth  lasts  beyond  his  de  larture 
You  will  always  feel  that  life  touchln  ;  yours. 
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that  voice  speaking  to  you,  that  spirit  look- 
ing  out  of  other  eyes,  talking  to  you  in  the 
familiar  things  he  touched,  worked  with, 
loved  as  familiar  friends.  He  lives  on  in  your 
life  and  in  the  lives  of  all  others  that  knew 
him.  .- 
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THE    ENERGY    COST    OP    WEARING 
FIREFIGHTING     CLOTHING     AND 

EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974,  I  have  followed  with  great  interest 
our  Federal  Government's  efforts  to  as- 
sist firefighters  in  carrying  out  their 
highly  dangerous  but  extremely  neces- 
sary task.  Congress  took  a  major  step  in 
encouraging  Uiese  efforts  through  the 
passage  of  the  1974  act  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Fire  Pieventlon  and 
Control  Administration,  ard  I  hope  that 
we  will  continue  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible through  legislation  and  administra- 
tive action  to  support  the  local  fire- 
fighter. 

One  of  the  motivating  forces  for  the 
legislation  was  the  report  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol, entitled  "America  Burning."  In  that 
landmark  statement,  the  Commission  re- 
ported that  more  th?n  7  out  of  10  fire 
chiefs  and  firefighters  surveyed  early  in 
1972  indicated  that  there  is  a  need  for 
greater  innovation  to  improve  the  equip- 
ment and  protective  clothing  firemen  use 
evei-y  day.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  response  is  quite  understand- 
able. For  example,  the  breathing  ap- 
paratus designed  to  be  used  for  30  min- 
utes typically  weighs  30  pounds.  Often 
firefighters  reach  exhaustion  long  before 
the  30  minutes  are  up.  The  weight  of  the 
apparatus  contributes,  in  fact,  to  the 
exhaustion.  In  actual  use,  moreover,  a 
30-minute  apparatus  often  provides  less 
than  20  minutes  protection  as  the  great 
exertion  requires  more  air.  Also,  "turn 
out "  coats  can  be  virtually  sweatboxes, 
even  when  there  are  air  vents  under  the 
arms. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  better  equip- 
ment and  clothing  for  firemen,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  Sports  Medicine 
and  Physical  Fitness  Center  has  con- 
ducted a  study  to  cover  the  energy  cost 
of  wearing  fire  protective  clothing  and 
related  equipment.  The  study  used  ca- 
reer employees  and  volunteer  members 
of  the  Takoma  Park  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment of  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  as  sub- 
jects. The  study  proved  rather  conclui 
sively  that  we  must  do  much  more  to 
lessen  the  energy  requirements  of  wear- 
ing flrefighting  gear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  excellent  study  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
Energy  Cost  of  Wearing  Fibefichtinc 

Clothing  and  Equipment 
In  its  report,  America  Burning,  the 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  found  that  70%  of  the  fire 
fighters  and  fire  chiefs  responding  to  their 
nationwide  survey  stated  that  there  was  a 
distinct  need  for  Improvement  In  protective 
fire  fighting  clothing  and  equipment. 


The  report  mentions  that  Httle  if  any 
significant  changes  In  the  apparel  of  flre 
fighters  has  taken  place  over  the  last  half- 
century.  The  sheer  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
clothing  and  equipment  which  fire  fighters 
must  wear  to  work  in  the  hazardous  atmos- 
phere of  their  occupation  is  cited  as  a 
factor  in  reductlng  the  effectiveness  of  the 
fire  fighter.  Heavy  breather  apparatus  and 
bulky  "turnout "  coats  were  labeled  as  u 
contributing  cause  in  fire  fighters  ex- 
haustion. Ihe  risks  to  firemen  themselves 
have  not  diminished.  To  their  credit,  "they 
still  push  themselves  to  the  outer  edge  of 
endurance  .  .  .  and  somstimes  beyond." 

The  University  of  Maryland's  Sports 
Medicine  and  Physical  Fitness  Center  con- 
ducted a  study  to  determine  the  energy  cost 
of  wearing  fire  protective  clothing  and 
equipment.  To  make  this  determination, 
firemen  performed  a  standard  amount  of 
work  while  wearing  their  fire  fighting  gear 
and  whUe  not  wearing  their  gear.  Energy 
cost  (oxygen  consumption)  and  other 
physiological  parameters  were  measured 
under  each  of  these  two  conditions. 

Career  emrloyees  and  volunteer  members 
of  the  Takoma  Park  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  Takoma  Park,  Maryland  were  used 
as  subjects.  Twelve  of  these  firemen  were 
randomly  selected  for  the  study.  Subjects 
ranged  in  age  from  22  to  47  years.  All  sub- 
Jects  had  been  active  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment for  a  mialmum  of  three  years  and 
were  familiar  with  the  MSA  breathing  ap- 
paratus supplied  by  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's Fhe  Service  Extension.  One  "turn- 
out" coat,  donated  by  the  Takoma  Park 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Each  fire  fighter 
supplied  his  own  boots  and  helmet.  The 
weight  of  the  equipment  totaled  fifty-two 
pounds. 

The  work  performed  for  all  testing  con- 
ditions consisted  of  walking  on  a  mbtor 
driven  treadmill  at  a  speed  of  3.4  MPH  at  a 
4';;,  grade  for  six  mmutes.  Under  ordinary 
conations  the  average  person  would  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  this  amount  of  work  at 
an  energy  cost  of  5  METS.  One  MET  is  equal 
to  an  oxygen  consumption  rate  of  3.5  mil* 
liliters  of  oxygen  per  kilogram  of  bodv 
weight  per  minute.  One  MET  is  also  equal 
to  the  amount  of  energy  expended  during 
the  resting  state;  therefore  5  METS  is  five 
times  resting  level.  (Five  METS  is  a  moderate 
work  load.  The  average  American  male  in 
his  mld-thlrtles  has  a  work  capacity  of  10 
METS.  Athletes  have  work  capacities  of 
17-20  METS). 

Walking  on  a  treadmill  was  used  a.s  a 
mode  of  exercise  since  most  people  easily 
learn  how  to  walk  on  the  treadmill,  and 
constant  and  uniform  workloads  may  be 
objectively  measured  using  the  treadmill. 
Baseline  data  for  the  twelve  subjects  used 
in  the  studv  were:  age,  height  (In  centi- 
meters), weight  (in  kilograms),  resting 
blood  pressure,  and  resting  heart  rate.  Sta- 
tistics d-rived  from  these  data  are  shown  in 
Table  1. 

During  the  two  exercise  bouts  (with  and 
without  gear),  the  followlnf»  were  niea^vred 
for  each  subject;  heart  rate  at  the  end  of 
each  minute  of  exercise:  nnd  oxvfren  con- 
sumption, and  ventilation  rates  durin"  the 
final  (6th  minute)  of  exercise.  The  re-.ults  of 
these  measurements  are  .sV'own  in  Figure  1 
and  Table  2  respectively.  (Figure  1  not 
printed.) 

testing   PROCEDirRES 

Testing  procedures  were  as  follows.  When 
the  subject  entered  the  laboratory,  his  age, 
height,  and  weight  were  first  determined. 
Electrodes  were  then  applied  to  the  chest 
(V5  position)  and  the  subject  was  seated  in 
a  chair.  Chest  leads  were  connected  to  an 
EKG  monitor  (Qulnton  model  621)  and 
resting  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  were 
determined.  One-half  the  subjects  were  test- 
ed  first  with  their  gear  followed  by  a  half- 
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hour  rest  period  (during  which  all  resting 
heart  rates  returned  to  normal  values) .  After 
the  rest  period,  subjects  were  then  retested 
without  their  gear.  This  sequence  was  re- 
versed for  the  other  half  of  the  subjects.  The 
testing  sequence  was  randomly  assigned 
among  subjects. 

Each  exercise  test  consisted  of  a  2  minute 
ecconiniodatlon  period  at  2.0  MPH,  at  which 
point  the  speed  and  grade  of  the  treadmill 
was  increased  to  3.4  MPH  at  4';  grade.  EKG 
recordings  were  obtained  at  the  end  of  each 
minute  of  exercise  for  six  consecutive  min- 
utes. (Exercise  heart  rates  were  subsequently 
determined  from  the  EKG  recordings).  Dur- 
ing the  final  minute  of  exercise,  expired  air 
was  collected  in  350  liter  Tlssot  tank. 

When  subjects  were  tested  without  gear, 
a  low  resistance,  high  velocity  (Collins 
Triple- J)  breathing  value  was  used  during 
the  collection  period.  When  subjects  were 
tested  with  gear,  the  hose  leading  to  the  Tls- 
sot tank  was  attached  directly  to  the  oxitlet 
side  of  the  valve  of  the  MSA  face  mask.  Per- 
centages of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  In  the 
expired  air  were  determined  from  Beckman 
LB-1  and  E-2  gas  analyzers  respectively.  Dur- 
ing testing  sessions,  temperature  In  the  lab- 
oratory ranged  from  70-71  degrees  fahrenheit 
and  relative  humidity  ranged  from  33-36  per- 
cent. 

STUDY     results 

The  results  of  this  study  showed  that  the 
energy  requirements  of  wearing  fire  fighting 
gear  is  considerable.  This  is  evidenced  in  all 
three    physiological    parameters    measured. 
Mean   exercise   heart   rate   during   the   final 
minute    of   exercise    was    130    beats/minute 
without  gear  versus   165  beats/ minute  with 
gear.  This  difference  of  35  beats/minute  is 
a  27';;  Increase  in  exercise  heart.  Mean  oxygen 
consumption  rates  in  liters/minute  were  1.8 
without  gear  and  2.4  with  gear.  This  differ- 
ence of  4.6  liters/minute  represents  a  33":; 
increase  in  oxygen  consumption.  Oxygen  con- 
gumption  expressed  as  milliliters  of  oxvgen 
consumed/kilogram  of  body  weight,  miiiute 
showed  the  same  percentage  increase.  Mean 
ventiliation  rates  ( total  amoi^t  of  expended 
air  in  liters/ minute)    increased   from   55.03 
liters/minute   without  gatr  to  73.75   liters/ 
per   minute   with    geaiT^Thls    difference    of 
18.72  liters/minute  represents  an  increase  of 
34<^i  In  ventilation  rate.  Thus,  all  three  para- 
meters indicate  that  for  the  sample  of  fire- 
men used  in  this  study,  the  energy  cost  of 
wearing  fire  fighting  protective  clothing  and 
equipment  is  roughly  one-third  above   the 
enei-gy  required  in  performing  what  Is  es.sen- 
tially  a  moderate  work  load. 

The  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  the 
obvious  relationship  between  the  weight  of 
equipment  worn  and  energy  cost.  Our  data 
showed  that  a  184  lb.  (83.6  kg)  firemen  wear- 
mg  52  lbs.  of  equipment  (28'.;  of  body 
weight)  can  expect  an  Increase  in  energy 
cost  of  33-;  in  carrying  out  his  duties.  In  this 
respect,  we  concur  with  the  National  Com- 
mission's report  that  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
fire  fighting  equipment  should  be  redived 
Additionally,  we  feel  that  it  Is  equally  im- 
portant that  fire  fighters  should  endeavor  to 
achieve  and  maintain  above  average  fitness 
levels. 

PHYSICAL     FITNE.SS 

Muscular  strength,  muscular  endurance, 
ard  aerobic  capacity  are  essential  compo- 
nents of  physical  fitness.  As  shown  in  this 
study,  demands  on  the  aerobic  system  from 
wearing  the  necessary  protective  clothing  and 
equipment  are  considerable.  Other  factors, 
such  as  environmental  heat  and  humidity 
lacrease  these  demands.  Many  studies  have 
shown,  that  fitness  components  can  be  meas- 
urably increased  and  maintained  through 
proper  training  regimens.  Increase  in  fitness 
cvels  can  be  achieved  with  little  cost.  To  the 
hre  fighter  whose  work  during  a  fire  is  ofteu^ 
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times  physically  demanding,  the  value  of 
maintaining  a  high  fltneas  level  seems  ob- 
vious. 


TABLE    l.-BASELINE    PARAMEIERS    (PREEXERCISE) 


Variable 


Stand- 
ard 
devia-     Maii- 
Mean        tion      mum 


Resting  heart  rate... 82.8  .74  90 

Age(years) 32.2  8.13  47 

Height  (centimeters) 179.6  5.17  190 

Weight  (kilograms) 83.6  7.03  94  5 

Systolic  Ijtood  pressure 126.3  9.21  144 

Diastolic  blood  pressure. . .  78. 5  6. 50  90 


Mini- 
mum 


75 
22 

172 

71.0 

116 

66 


TABLE  2.-EXERCISE  PARAMETERS  <6TH   MINUTE  OF 
EXERCISE) 


Variable 


Stand- 
ard 
devia-     Maxi- 
Mean        tion      mum 


Mini- 
mum 


ExerciseH.R.  (B,  M): 

With  gear 154.58  10.81  180  140 

Withoutgear 130.33  9.94  150  114 

0.  Cons.  (L/M); 

With  gear 2.40  .176  2.62  2.10 

Withoutgear 1.80  .183  2.11  1.47 

O.Cons.  (ml/kg,  mifl): 

With  gear 28.82  2.59  35.20  26.28 

Withoutgear 21.53  1.19  23.91  19.74 

Ventilation  (L/M): 

Withgear. 73.75  9.33  83.35  55.89 

Withoutgear 55.03  6.23  65.82  45.92 

METS: 

Withgear 8.25  .74  10.10  7  50 

Withoutgear 6.16  .34  6.83  5.64 


BUSING— THE  ARROGANCE  OF 
POWER* 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  "Bus- 
ing—The Arrogance  of  Power" — by 
Michael  Novak  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday,  July  25, 
1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  busing  and  might  well  be  stud- 
ied by  Members  of  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments as  well  as  by  educators,  par- 
ents, students,  and  all  those  interested 
in  seeing  our  children  obtain  good  edu- 
cations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Busing — The  Arrogance  of  Power 
(By  Michael  Novak) 

Busing  is.  in  important  ways,  the  Vietnam 
of  the  1970s.  It  is  a  quagmire;  a  lost  cause: 
taxation  without  representation;  a  policy  of 
ma-sslve  social  engineering  with  little  clear 
prospect  of  benefit;  a  mistake;  a  tragedy: 
breeder  of  endless  demonstrations,  riots,  and 
dissent. 

At  last  count,  only  4^'  of  whites  and  9^, 
of  blacks  favored  busing.  Only  "the  best  and 
the  brightest,"  it  seems,  as  In  Boston,  favor 
it.  They  designed  it,  they  impose  it,  and  they 
will  never  suffer  their  chUdreu  to  experience 
it. 

On  its  face,  busing  has  racist  presupposi- 
tions. A  century  ago,  hardly  literate  immi- 
grant Catholic  young  women  established  a 
massive  parochial  school  system  which  soon 
rivalled  the  well -financed  public  schools  In 
the  quality  of  discipline,  instruction,  and 
social  mobility  they  imparted.  But  the  as- 
sumption behind  busing  is  that  blacks,  un- 
like Catholic  immigrants,  cannot  learn  in 
largely    separate    enviroimients.    They    need 


an  Infusion  of  'white  ma|3y;jhey  can  leain 
only  among  whites.  Thi.sV  l^  prepo.sterous 


assumption.    Excellent    black    schools    like 
Dunbar  In  Washington  give  It  the  lie. 

Busing  arose  as  an  Issue  In  the  South. 
There  the  court  orders  at  first  had  the  ef- 
fect of  halting  busing — of  allowing  blacks 
at  attend  neighborhood  schools  rather  than 
of  being  bused  away  from  home  to  all-black 
schools. 

JUDICIAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

Next,  busing  advanced  in  the  South  from 
being  an  issue  in  de  Jure  segregation.  In  cities 
an  issue  in  de  factor  segregation.  In  cities 
like  Charlotte,  historic  patterns  of  residen- 
tial segregation  were  diagnosed  by  the  courts 
as  having  an  unconstitutional  effect  on  equal 
opportunity  in  schooling.  Here  the  courts 
made  fresh  assumptions:  that  education  in 
more  or  less  homogeneous  neighborhood 
schools  are  inequitable;  and  that  historic 
residential  patterns  have  the  force  of  unjust 
coercion.  (The  courts  might  have  com- 
manded residential  Integration  rather  than 
school  Integration.) 

The  structure  of  the  courts'  reasoning  be- 
comes weaker  and  more  dubious  still  when 
Northern  cities  like  Boston,  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit  and  others  come  Into  view. 
Consider  the  following  propositions: 

(1.)  The  traditional  residential  patterns  of 
Northern  cities  over  the  last  100  years  have 
always  Involved  de  facto  ethnic  segregation, 
not  only  for  blacks,  but  for  virtually  every 
ethnic  group. 

(2.)  In  some  cases,  as  in  Boston  and  De- 
troit, more  financial  resources,-  federal  pro- 
grams, and  educational  exfjerlmentation  have 
been  lavished  on  predominantly  black 
schools  than  on  predominantly  white  ethnic 
schools  of  the  working  class.  Rates  of  en- 
trance into  college,  drop-out  rates,  and  other 
Indices  of  the  statusSpf  such  schools  are 
often  comparable. 

(3.)  Befo)4  1900,  QC/iof  all  blacks  lived 
in  the  South;  and  90%  of  the  white  ethnics 
who  now  live  in  the  Northern  cities  had 
not  yet  arrived.  These  two  great  migrations 
were  not  linked  by  slavery,  were  culturally 
almost  totally  unprepared  for  their  future 
meeting,  and  came  to  their  rendezvous  with 
some  different  social  skills,  family  traditions, 
disciplines,  needs  and  aspirations. 

(4.)  The  average  child  of  black  migrants 
to  the  North  was  academically  three  or  four 
years  behind  his  average  white  counterpart 
even  though  blacks  had  English  as  a  mother 
tongue.  Even  today,  the  average  black  child 
is  academically  at  least  a  year  behind  the 
average  white. 

(5.)  The  pattern  of  parental  discipline  in 
the  typical  white  ethnic  home,  particularly 
as  between  fathers  and  sons,  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  patterns  of  discipline  in  the 
home,  not  of  middle  class  blacks,  but  of  the 
cost  poor,  despairing  and  suffering  blacks. 

(6.)  The  "street  culture"  of  poor  black 
students  is  of  a  different  moral  and  emo- 
tional "life  style"  from  that  of  both  middle- 
class  black  and  white  ethniok^tudents  In 
particular,  incidences  of  premarital  sexual 
expressions.  Illegitimate  birth,  hustling,  in- 
timidation, and  disruptive  behavior  are  sig- 
nificantly different. 

(7.)  The  role  of  the  family  or  famliv-sub- 
stitute  in  bringing  about  diflerentiai  atti- 
tudes, behaviors,  and  success  in  school  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  factor  in- 
fluencing the  claiisrooin.  The  family  is  a 
more  basic  social  unit  than  the  school. 

(8)  Class  factors  Influence  dramatically 
the  attitudes,  behaviors,  aspirations  and 
educational  succe.ss  of  students  in  school. 

(9).  Families  choose  their  place  of  resi- 
dence—or  Judge  its  merit— by  their  prefer- 
ence for  its  neighborhood  school  as  muih 
as,  or  more  than,  by  any  other  factor. 

If  these  propositions  are  true,  then  it  must 
surely  be  predictable  that  96 Cf  of  the  whites 
and  91',  of  the  blacks  would  find  busing  a 
poor  instrument  for  what  a  great  majority. 
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both  black  and  white,  also 
Inely.  peacefully  Integrated 

What  seems  to  have  been 
busing   13  merely   an   instrumen  i 
method,  not  an  end.  The  most 
question  with  respect  to  busing, 
instrument,    is    •Does    it    work 
moral  the  Instrument  may  souni 
its  effects "  la  the  central  moral 

In   my   view,    busing   of    the 
Detroit  sort   Is  an   immoral 
against  the  basic  social  prlnclpl 
can  life;  against  famUy.  ne: 
ethnic,  and  even  educational 
are   so   basic   they   are   seldom 
Working-class  whites  who  are 
much  to  Icse:   they  face  possiW 
mobility.  Working-class  blacks  or 
have  too  little  to  gain;   Indeed 
experience  of  cultural  segregatioi 
purportedly  integrated  schools 
bltterlng. 

It  would  be  lovely  If  greater 
tween  persons  from  different 
led  to  greater  understanding 
In  fact,  contact  often  reinforce  i 
stereotypes.  This  Ls  particularly 
the  contact  is  unequal — when 
suffering   lower   class. 
their  peers,  become  tangible 
children  of  realities  they  had 
to  be  mere  bigotry. 

Human  beings  are  not  parts  of 
to  be  anonymously   fitted   into 
approach  each  other  from  com 
histories   and    diverse   personal 
They  do  not  perceive  each  other 
or   easily   find    it    possible   to 
transactions.   Even   highly 
and  whites  often  find  honesty 
difficult.  What,  then,  about  the 
late?  To  ride  roughshod  over 
Is  to  exhibit  gross  human 
Invite  great  human  disaster.  It 
integration  In  the  name  of  savin 
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EMBITTERING    A    CENERATI  >N 

he 


last 
gene  ration. 


Forced  busing  will  set  back  t 
of  civil  rights  cpade  during  the 
tion  by  30  years;    a  whole 
maybe  another,  will  be  embittered 
South  Bostoo  and  Roxbury  are 
for  decades  to  come.  Finally 
count  the  ugly  history  for  years 

Busing  Is  to  blacV  equality  wllat 
tlon  was  to  the  moral  crisis  of  the 
It  is  a  flaming  moral  issue  of 
Judgment.   Now.   as   then,   the 
problem  Is  economic. 

Blacks  do  not  need  b^^ses;  the;  ■ 
Having  acquired  solid  Jobs,  the 
will  have  an  economic  tmse.  Ther 
be  meaningful,  and  its  lessons 
inspiring.    The    key    to    integration 
United  States  is  a  plan  to  allow 
able  black  worker  to  work;  and  to 
to  beautify  black  homes  and 
For  families  increase  their  net 
much  through  wages  as  through 

Most  black  neighborhoods 
generation  ago,  among  the  most 
and    desirable    in    the    Northern 
stored,  they  would  be  far  more 
as    Investments — than    the 
housing  of  working-class  suburbs 
proved  economic  conditions,  a  b 
class  and  working  class  will 
whites  as  economic,  social,  cultural 
cational  equals. 

Economics  first,  education  s 
nal  principle  both  of  Marx  and  o' 
cannot  be  all  wrong. 
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NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY, 
IFF  OPPOSES  ANY  TYPE 
CONTROL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presiden' 
fine  sheriff  of  New  Hanover  Cc  unty 
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SHER- 
OF  GUN 

the  very 
■  N.C.. 


Is  an  outspoken  man.  He  is  also  a  splen- 
did law  enforcement  officer.  Thus,  I  was 
exceedingly  interested  in  his  comments 
a  few  weeks  ago  relative  to  proposals  for 
gun  controls. 

Sheriff  H.  G.  Grohman  is  quoted  by 
the  Wilmington.  N.C.,  Star-News  as 
saying — 

I'm  opposed  to  any  type  of  gun  control. 
This  would  not  be.  in  my  opinion,  the  answer 
to  crime  in  high-crime  areas. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  Sheriff  Grohman 
goes  on  to  explain  his  position,  with 
which  I  am  in  full  agreement.  In  my 
judgment,  his  logic  is  unassailable.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  can  have  the 
benefit  of  Sheriff  Grohman's  views,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished by  the  Wilmington  Star-News, 
written  by  C.  S.  Ceanford,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sheriff  Opposes  Any  Tvpe  or  Gun  Control 
(By  C.  S.  Crawford) 

New  Hanover  Sheriff  H.  G.  Grohman  dis- 
agreed Wednesday  with  federal  Attorney 
General  Edward  Levi's  proposal  to  ban  hand- 
guns in  high  crime  areas. 

"I'm  opposed  to  any  type  of  gun  control. 
This  would  not  be.  in  my  opinion,  the  answer 
to  crime  in  high-crime  areas,"  Grohman 
said. 

He  was  referring  to  comments  made  by 
President  Ford  Tuesday  night  concerning 
gun  control  during  the  presidential  press 
conference. 

Ford  said  the  administration  la  considering 
a  "responsible  gun  control  program,  possibly 
hinging  on  a  ban  against  cheap  handguns  In 
high-crime  areas  around  the  nation." 

The  President  rejected  proposals  to  regis- 
ter either  the  owners  or  their  so-called  "Sat- 
urday night  specials"  as  a  remedy  for  rising 
crime  statistics,  and  referred  to  Levi's  pro- 
posal as  a  "unique  approach,  an  alternative 
way  of  meeting  the  problem." 

The  term  "high-crime  area"  should  be  de- 
fined. Grohman  said. 

"A  lot  of  good  people  live  in  the  so-called 
•high-crime  areas'  of  our  country,"  he  said. 

It  is  these  people  who  would,  In  all  prob- 
ability, register  their  guns,  if  it  came  to  that, 
Grohman  said,  adding  "but  obviously,  the 
criminal  would  not  register  his  handguns." 

Statistics  have  proved,  he  said,  that  nine 
out  of  ten  times  "the  man  committing  the 
crime  with  a  gun  doesn't  even  live  In  the 
high-crime  areas  which  are  under  considera- 
tion." 

Criminals,  he  said,  go  into  high  crime 
areas  to  commit  crimes  simply  because  "they 
are  not  known  in  those  areas." 

Grohman  placed  special  emphasis  on  his 
rejection  of  the  registration  of  handguns  in 
this  fashion:  "If  we  put  control  on  hand- 
guns today,  then  there  would  be  no  end 
to  our  registrations." 

Many  crimes  today,  he  said,  right  here 
In  the  community,  are  being  committed 
with   sawed-off   shotgtnis   and   rifles. 

Additionally,  he  said,  many  armed  rob- 
beries are  committed  with  knives  or  razors. 

"Is  our  next  step  the  registering  of  these 
■weafxjns?"  he  asked. 

"I  would  never  want  to  see  the  day  where 
an  American  is  deprived  of  his  right  to 
defend  his  home,  his  business,  or  his  prop- 
erty," Grohman  said. 

All  the  statistics  on  handguns  have  not 
been  made  public,  he  said,  "only  those  stat- 
istics which  would  support  whatever  some- 
one wants  us  to  be  informed  about." 

"In  the  past  over  10,000  people  In  oiir 
country  used  handguns  to  protect  them- 
selves.   These    are    goe>d    citizens    who    were 


placed  in  Jeopardy  by  those  who  would  have 
committed  a  crime  against  them."  Grohman 
said. 

Why  is  it.  he  asked,  "we  do  not  hear  about 
the.se  statistics  when  the  subject  of  gun  con- 
trol is  broached?" 

"What  would  our  crime  rate  be  If  these 
people  had  not  the  means  to  protect  them- 
selves?" he  asked. 

Today,  he  said.  In  all  Communist  countries, 
there  Is  gun  control.  Hitler,  he  said,  did  the 
same  thing  In  Germany  in  1936-37. 

"Government  control  of  handguns  brings 
about  many  undesired  features,"  he  said. 

Instead  of  gun  control.  Grohman  sug- 
g:stcd  a  firmne.ss  in  the  area  of  punishment 
for  crimes  where  a  weapon  is  used. 

"The  punishment  should  be  ten  times 
stiffer  than  that  which  we  now  have.  And 
it  should  be  a  mandatory,  coniplete  sentence, 
carried  out  according  to  law,"  he  said. 

The  Increase  in  crime,  he  said,  "Is  due  to 
(.h2  fact  that  we  have  too  much  rehabilita- 
tion before  wo  ever  have  punishment." 

The  judges  in  local  courts.  Grohman  said, 
have  been  giving  proper  sentences  in  areas 
concerning  handgun  crimes. 

"But  we  no  more  than  take  a)  man  to 
the  Department  of  Corrections  ti^an  we 
start  getting  letters  from  parole  and  prison 
authorities  wanting  our  consideration  into 
putting  these  people  either  on  parole,  or 
on  various  release  programs,  not  to  mention 
giving  them  weekend  passes,"  Grohman 
said. 

These  people,  apprehended  after  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  given  a  fair  trial  and 
sentenced,  are  criminals. 

"They  have  committed  a  crime,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  believes  in  rehabilitation  of 
those  first  offenders  who  commit  non- 
violent crimes,  "but  I  do  not  believe  In 
leniency  for  hardened  criminals." 

"When/ we  start  thinking  of  releasing  our 
criminals  before  they  have  served  their  sen- 
tences, I  feel  that  the  criminal  has  never 
really  felt  the  punishment  of  his  crime," 
Grohman  said. 


CAPITULATION  AT  HELSINKI 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
ticularly timely  commentary  on  the 
Helsinki  summit  appears  in  the  August  4 
issue  of  Newsweek.  Mr.  George  Ball,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State,  writes 
against  his  long  background  in  European 
affairs,  and  I  believe  his  views  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  who  have  expressed  their 
own  misgivings  about  the  President's 
willingness  to  give  legitimacy  to  the 
Soviet-imposed  division  of  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ball's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capitulation  at   Helsinki 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

As  every  schoolboy  should  know,  but  too 
few  do,  before  Catherine  the  Great  barged 
down  th«  Dnieper.  Prince  Potemkln  dotted 
the  riverbank  with  temporary  villages  to  Im- 
press the  foreign  envoys  in  her  entourage 
with  the  power  and  achievements  of  Mother 
Russia. 

In  many  ways  the  ApoUo-Soyiiz  space 
spectacular  was  qiUte  as  deceptive,  but  this 
time  America  played  the  Potemkln  role. 
Though  we  billed  the  project  as  a  Joint  en- 
terprise, the  Apollo  managed  the  rendezvous, 
sought,  fotind,  homed  In  on  the  Soyuz  and 
kept  the  two  spacecraft  on  course,  while 
American  VHP  radio  equipment  was  used 
aboard  both  ships.  Yet,  though  our  tech- 
nology  was   indispensable,   we   conspired  to 


create  the  impression  that  the  two  nations 
are  eqvially  advanced.  Then,  by  a  symbolic 
handshake,  we  made  it  appear  that  the 
Soviets  are  our  friendly  partners  for  the  good 
of  humankind. 

All  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  "detente," 
which  has  become  more  an  obsession  than 
a  policy.  Of  course,  the  President  cannot  take 
time  to  see  Aleksandr  Solzhenits>'n.  who 
speaks  awkward  truths  about  the  Soviets;  he 
must,  fly  to  Helsinki  lo  embrace  BrezhnSv 
and  celebrate  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence. And  what  a  heai-t-warming  occasion 
fcr  the  Soviet  leaders  who  h^ve  peddled  that 
conference  for  two  decades!  To  have  states- 
men from  35  countrle.-;  drinking  champagne 
to  the  conference's  achievements  before  the 
eyes  of  world  television  Is  a  triumph  for 
Breziinev  and   a  defeat  for   the   West. 

MOSCOW'S   BENEFITS 

For.  what  do  the  conference  documents 
really  mean? 

.  First,  the  West  solemnly  concedes  that  the 
boundaries  established  with  the  Red  Army's 
help  are  "inviolable" — or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  Soviets'  Eastern  European  empire  is 
never  to  be  challenged.  This,  to  the  Soviets. 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  World  War  II  peace 
treaty  we  vowed  we  would  never  sign  so  long 
as  Europe  remained  divided. 

Second,  by  sponsoring  the  conference,  the 
Soviets  will  gain  further  claim  to  a  status 
equal  to  the  United  States. 

Third,  tlie  summit  conviviality  will  ac- 
complish the  prime  purpose  for  which  Mos- 
cow conceived  It;  it  will  reinforce  the  wish- 
ful fantasies  of  many  Europeans  that  since 
the  Soviets  are  apparently  so  peaceloving  the 
West  can  relax  its  guard.  Europe  need  not 
unify,  and  close  bonds  with  America  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

Although  Moscow  thus  gains  rich  benefits, 
the  West's  harvest  from  the  conference  is 
meager.  The  declaration  conlbins  the  same 
language  about  refraining  from  the  use  of 
force  and  respecting  sovereignty  that  the 
Soviets  employed  Just  before  the  Red  Army 
occupied  Prague.  Though  there  are  highly 
technical  provisions  for  prior  notification 
of  military  maneuvers,  the  Russians  are  un- 
likely to  tell  us  anything  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain by  our  high-definition  satellite  photog- 
raphy. What  the  optimists  emphasize  are 
promises  to  make  it  easier  to  unite  families, 
facilitate  family  visits  and  marriages  between 
citizens  of  different  coimtries,  let  more  news- 
papers circulate,  and  so  on.  Unhappily,  those 
commitments  are  in  such  general  terms  as  to 
portend  only  miniscule  holes  in  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Brezhnev's  reality 
.  By  contrast,  the  dividends  for  Brezhnev 
are  not  limited  to  a  global  improvement  of 
the  Soviet  position;  for  him,  the  conference 
and  the  summit  ceremonials  are  merely  an- 
other— but  indispensable — episode  in  a  well- 
conceived  scenario  which  has  included  Willy 
Brandt's  Ostpolitik  and  will  end  with  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Communist  Party  Congress 
next  February  in  Moscow.  Against  the  back- 
drop of  his  triumph  at  Helsinki,  Brezhnev 
can  then  retire  with  thunderous  acclama- 
tion, leaving  command  of  the  party  structui-e 
greatly  strengthened — and  thereafter  the 
Soviet  line  may  substantially  harden. 

But  how  can  we  reconcile  legitimizing  the 
ooviets'  stolen  empire  with  our  Western 
ideals?  Practitioners  of  realpolitik— includ- 
ing Kissinger— apparently  believe  that,  since 
the  West  bowed  to  the  reality  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  by  failing  to  interefere  when 
Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  Budapest  and  Prague 
we  lose  little  by  formally  recognizing  that 
reality.  Yet,  should  not  American  foreign  pol- 
icy display  at  least  a  color  of  morality?  It  is 
one  thing  to  refrain  from  starting  World 
War  III  over  Prague;  It  Is  quite  another  to 
drink  toasts  to  the  division  of  Europe  and 
implicitly  sanctify  with  banal  phrases  Ger- 


many's continued  amputation.  Should  we 
not,  at  least,  insist  on  the  evil  nature  of 
the  Berlin  wall — that  It  Is  not  a  fortification 
to  keep  Invaders  out;  It  Is  a  cage  the  Russians 
built  to  Imprison  peoples  who  would  opt  for 
freedom? 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  aiLswer — as  some  bu- 
reaucrats do — that  though  we  never  liked 
the  European  Security  Conference  we  went 
along  merely  becau.se  some  Europeans  origi- 
nally favored  it.  Where  is  American  leader- 
ship if  we  no  longer  even  try  to  give  direc- 
tion to  a  combined  Western  effort? 

AMERICA'S   non-leadership 

How  can  anyone  justify  our  solemnly 
agreeing  never  to  challenge  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem in  Eastern  Europe  Just  when  a  Kremlin- 
directed  Communist  Party  in  Lisbon  is 
blatantly  trying  to  add  Portugal  to  that 
Soviet  system?  And  why  are  we  t:onniving  to 
build  up  the  Soviet  Union  in  world  opinion 
Jii.st  when  the  Soviets  are  cracking  down  with 
renewed  vigor  on  dissenters? 

Even  had  we  not  blocked  the  conference, 
we  might  still  have  exploited  its  diplomatic 
leverage.  We  might,  for  example,  have  con- 
ditioned our  participation  on  Soviet  coopera- 
tion in  seeking  a  full  solution  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  at  a  moment  when  there  are  moder- 
ate leaders  in  all  relevant  capitals.  Instead, 
while  Russia  pours  arms  into  Syria,  we  con- 
centrate bravura  diplomacy  on  a  partial  Sinai 
withdrawal  that  buys  time  when  delay  is 
the  enemy  of  peace.  By  leaving  untouched 
the  festering  problems  of  Palestine,  the 
Golan  Heights  and  Jerusalem,  we  are  laying 
the  groundwork  for  later  catastrophe,  after 
oil  wealth  has  equipped  Arab  armies  with 
overwhelming  military  power.  At  the  very 
least,  might  we  not  have  gotten  the  Soviets 
to  agree  that  they  would  actively  Join  to 
block  the  e.xpulsion  of  Israel  from  the  United 
Nations? 

It  is  bad  enough  for  America  to  acquiesce 
in  a  one-sided  agreement  in  Helsinki;  it  is 
tragic  lo  forgo  the  diplomatic  leverage  that 
might  help  resolve  the  most  dangerous  con- 
flict ,since  World  War  II. 


HOW  TO  FINE  TUNE  AN  ECONOMIC 
DISASTER 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
timely  and  important  address  on  the 
state  of  our  economy  was  delivered  on 
June  10,  1975,  by  Charles  Wohlstetter, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Continen- 
tal Telephone  Coi-p. 

As  Mr.  Wohlstetter  amply  demon- 
strates, an  anticapitalist  mentality  per- 
vades the  legal  structure  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Through  excessive  regula- 
tions and  controls,  constructed  over  the 
years  in  jerry-built  fashion  by  successive 
Congresses,  we  now  have  an  economic 
system  that  defies  description  and  makes 
a  mockery  of  common  sense.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  our  having  the  most  dis- 
organized planned  economy  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

On  one  matter  we  are  not  in  doubt: 
The  American  economy  is  slipping.  We 
have  created  .so  many  impediments  to  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem that  we  are  actually  declining  as  an 
economic  power  in  the  world.  "America 
is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous capital  crunches  in  history,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wohlstetter.  He  points 
out,  for  example,  that — 

The  Chase  Bank  has  indicated  that  of  the 
20  advanced  economies,  the  United  States 
ranks  18th  in  terms  of  real  economic  growth. 
This  is  a  factor  of  productivity,  and  pro- 
ductivity depends  upon  capital  investment. 


Mr.  President.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  examine  the  facts  and  statistics  that 
Mr.  Wohlstetter  has  compiled  on  retained 
earnings,  depreciation  allowances,  and 
the  proliferation  of  Federal  agencies, 
programs,  and  regulations.  They  are 
alarming  figures. 

In  some  respects,  of  course.  Mr.  Wohl- 
stetter's  diagncsis  of  America's  economic 
ills  will  not  be  news  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. Indeed,  there  now  seems  to  be 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
our  economy  suffers  from  an  excess  of 
regulations,  bureaucratic  controls,  and 
unnecessary  programs.  I  note  that  Sen- 
ators are  becoming  less  reluctant  to  take 
a  public  stand  for  deregulation. 

Yet.  the  regulations  and  controls  con- 
tinue to  mount  with  each  passing  hour 
of  the  legislative  day.  This  is  encouraged 
in  part  by  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  regulations, 
which  have  a  vested  interest  in  these  pro- 
grams, and, by  self-appointed  public  in- 
terest groups  which  relentlessly  pursue 
their  self-determined  goals  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  But  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  these  regulatory  controls  are  not  also 
encouraged  in  part  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  may  be  frightened  by  threats 
of  reprisal  of  the  special  and  public  in- 
terest groups,  or  deluded  by  the  specious 
notion  that  the  job  of  a  legislator  is 
simply  to  pass  more  laws  and  fatten  the 
statutes-at-large — at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

In  the  current  folkways  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  it  is  more  or  less  an  ac- 
cepted practice — and  let  us  be  candid 
about  this — for  Members  to  inveigh 
against  big  Government  in  prepared 
.speeches,  while  at  the  same  time  promot- 
ing more  and  more  big  Goverxunent  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  commit- 
tee, in  order  to  keep  getting  reelected. 
How  many  times  have  we  all  heard  a 
Senator  confess  in  private  that  a  par- 
ticular bill  was  bad.  but  that  he  had  to 
support  it  because  the  news  media  back 
home  would  be  angry  and  critical  if  he 
did  not?  Such  Is  the  state  of  public 
morality  today,  in  which  we  hear  too  few 
protests  when  selfish  interests  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  general  interest,  and  too 
many  hoorays  when  this  distorted  order 
of  priorities  prevails. 

An  argument  can  be  made,  of  course, 
that  some  of  these  bureaucratic  regula- 
tions can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
they  prevent  monopolistic  practices,  en- 
courage competition,  produce  a  better 
environment,  and  aid  the  consumer.  The 
point  is  there  are  too  many — far  too 
many — that  prevent  competition  and  are 
too  costly  in  terms  of  time,  labor  and 
money,  from  the  producer,  the  worker, 
and  the  consumer,  to  be  justified.  What 
is  desperately  needed  today  is  regulatory 
reform,  across  the  board,  and  a  general 
reduction  of  those  regulations  that  are 
clearly  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Wohlstetter's  excellent  address  to 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Association  underscores  "the  need  for  the 
major  reform  and  points  us  in  the  right 
direction  toward  a  total  rethinking  of  the 
present  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  business.  If  Mr.  Wohlstetter's 
warnings  go  unheeded,  \nd.  we  continue 
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along  our  present  path  of 
it  is  difBcult  to  escape  the  cone 
further  erosion  of  the 
omy  shall  be  the  negative 
'of  the  94th  Congress  to  the 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  that  the  address  of  Mi 
Wohlstetter  of  JVine  10,  1975, 
in  the  Record.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
How  TO  Pike  Tune  an  Econ 

(By  Charles  Wohlstette 
Good  day.  Thank  you  for  this 
to  share  some  of  my  concerns  w 
considering  a  topic  for  today's 
that   the  N.T.   Public   Service  Cc 
thoughtful  study  on  interconnect 
ther  comment  redundant.  I  then 
Henry  Kissinger  as  a  possibility, 
seems  to  be  the  season  for  it.  W 
the  sporting  blood  coursing  throng^ 
rose   to   the  idea  of  shooting  at 
target.  On  reflection,  I  decided 
time  I  got  around  to  addressing 
Ing,  Henry  would  probably  be  out 
he  would  have  gone  the  way  of  ' 
honor."   "Bring  the   boys  home.' 
our  time,"   and   "Millions   for 
one  cent  for  tribute."  The  New  Yi 
and   the   Rangers   Joined   Howard 
inappropriate  subjects  for  discuss 
left  me  with  Just  what  I  read  in 

It   is  difficult   to   read   the   r 
finding  something  about  "fine 
economy  and  that  sounds 
if    I    don't    understand    what 
means.  I  am  equally  sure  that 
does.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
economic  security  has  been  sev 
mined,  that  the  fundamental 
enterprise  has  been  under  cont 
and,  finally,  that  we  have  done 
to  create  a  climate  for  anything 
versary   relationship   between 
government.  Much  as  1  deplore 
tlon,  I  believe  that  I  understand 
why  it  exists. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  deny  that 
government    has    played    a    maj^ 
spreading    the    goepei    of    the 
causista.  It  supports  the  view  that 
at  the  root  of  most  of  our 
should  be  placed  in  durance  vile 
most  popular  theme  today — but  1 

For  a  moment  let  us  examine 
problems  which  our  nation  faces 
that  pejorative  expression — bustn 

America  U  in  the  midst  of  one 
dangerous  capital  crunches  in 
Chase  Bank  has  Indicated  that  of 
advanced  economies,  the  U.S.  ran 
terms  of  real  economic  growth, 
tor  of  productivity,  and  productiv 
Ufxjn  capital  investment.' 
plant  has  fallen  behind  that  of 
competitors  in  the  rest  of  the 
we  refuse  to  recognize  some  basic 
facts  of  Ufe.  In  this  case,  unless 
It  attractive  to  invest  money  in 
tablishlng  realistic  depreciation 
going  to  fan  further  behind. 

Cumulative  after-tax  corporate  p 
dropped  from  J36  billion  in  1965 
lion  In  constant  dollars  in  1974. 

Retained  earnings  in  1974 — a  mslj 
of  capital — fell  short  of  supporting 
productive    capacity    by    an 
billion,  according  to  our  own 
partment. 

Again,  according  to  the  Chase 
going  to  tak*  twice  as  much  capit4l 
America  during  the  next  1(X  years, 
the  la«t  decade — close  to  94 
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we  can  only  hope  to  create — by  way  of 
profit — perhaps  $2.6  trillion — or  expressed 
in  another  way  we  will  have  a  short  fall  of 
$400  million  a  day — everyday  of  the  decade. 
Further,  private  domestic  reinvestment  last 
year  represented  only  15.7?c  of  our  GNP.  In 
Germany  this  figure  was  26':'c,  in  France 
28%  and  In  Japan  37^;.  This  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  even  though  our  Industrial  plant 
Is  at  least  two  years  older  than  that  of  Eu- 
rope or  Japan,  we  are  not  even  attempting 
to  catch  up.  f 

Everyone  in  this  room  knows  that  depre- 
ciation rates  are  unrealistic.  After  seven 
years  we  can  recapture  le,ss  than  10',,  of 
our  plant  cost  while  Sweden  permits  130%. 
In  other  words,  in  addition  to  more  liberal 
depreciation  allowances.  Socialist  Sweden 
factors  in  the  real  world  of  Inflation.  Ask 
yourself  if  you  can  replace  your  present 
telephone  plant  given  a  continuation  of  this 
policy. 

Instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  the 
root  cause  of  our  problems,  tlie  decline  of  the 
capital  formation  process,  our  politicians 
have  shortsightedly  catered  to  the  so-called 
"have-nots";  responding  to  emotional  ap- 
peals, they  have  inundated  us  with  an  in- 
credible number  of  social  desirable  reforms 
that  are  realistically  unattainable. 

James  Reston  reported  sometime  in  1966 
that  there  were  170  different  federal  aid  pro- 
grams on  the  books.  They  were  financed  by 
over  400  separate  appropriatiois  and  admin- 
istered by  21  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. In  turn,  these  were  aided  by  150  Wash- 
ington bureaus  and  over  400  regional  offices. 
To  the  average  person  this  would  have  seemed 
quite  enough,  but  apparently  it  was  not  and 
it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  our  leg- 
Islatoi-s  have  not  cros.sed  the  line  of  history: 
they  do  not  accept  the  fact  that  the  day  of 
business  pirates  and  robber  barons  has  long 
since  passed. 

The  noise  from  special  intere.st  groups  and 
instant  experts  has  overwhelmed  the  abil- 
ity—or the  desire — of  Ctongress  to  make  Judg- 
ments on  the  facts.  They  have,  therefore, 
ground  out  an  Incredible  spate  of  antlbusi- 
ness  legislative  acts.  In  the  past  decade  there 
have  been  more  than  60  pieces  of  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  affecting  the  manner  In 
which  businessmen  can  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. Most  of  these  carry  very  laudable  titles, 
but  are  frequently  counter-productive  and 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

This  tells  me  that  there  can  be  only  one  of 
two  answers.  Either  our  law  makers  are  skilled 
In  self-deception,  or  they  simply  do  not  un- 
derstand the  economic  crisis  facing  this 
nation. 

In  the  Interest  of  brevity,  I  will  name  only 
a  few  of  the  Acts  placing  constraints  upon 
business.  These  are  aimed  at  telling  business- 
men what  they  have  to  do.  or,  more  often, 
what  they  may  not  do.  They  are  attempts  to 
legislate  honesty  and  product  quality  into 
btLsiness.  They  also  presuppose  that  the 
American  people  are  basically  not  very  bright 
or  capable  of  exercLsing  good  Judgment — an 
assumption  with  which  I  strongly  disagree. 

Here  are  some  samples: 

Consumers'  Protection  Safety  Act; 

Longshoreman  and  Harbor  Workers'  Act; 

Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act; 

Manpower  and  Training  Amendments: 

Taxation  of  Foreign  Securities  and  Traffic 
Safety  Act; 

Water  Resources  Planning; 

Interest  Equalization  Tax: 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act; 

Truth  in  L«nding: 

Wholesale  Meat  Act;  ' 

Wholesale  Poultry  Products  Act. 

In  1973  and  1974  a  Commission  on  Federal 
Paperwork  was  established.  That  takes  Its 
place  with  Aesop's  Fables  as  prescribed  read- 
ing for  people  interested  in  fairytales. 

Federal  standards  for  occupational  safety 
and  health  were  set.  .'\musingly  enough,  a  re- 


cent Investigation  revealed  300  violations  of 
their  own  rules  in  OSHA  Itself. 

This  list,  of  course.  Is  much  longer,  and 
each  of  these  legislative  acts  translates  into 
paperwork  for  business.  The  language  of  the 
bills  is  often  vague,  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory. They  lead  themselves  to  interpreta- 
tions that  are  most  frequently  made  in  a 
capricious  manner  by  the  agencies  that  are 
responsible  for  compliance.  Unhappily,  the 
agencies  are  growing  faster  than  the  indus- 
tries they  oversee. 

Almost  every  measure  adopted  to  cure  a 
social  or  economic  problem  has  resulted  in 
the  opposite  effect.  The  minimum  wage  bill 
has  effectively  prevented  industry  from  giv- 
ing employment  to  teenagers  and  particu- 
larly minority  groups  because  of  their  corpo- 
rate inability  to  pay. 

Welfare  policies  of  the  'SOs  were  rational 
and  elTective  measures  for  temporary  relief 
of  competent  people  who  were  unemployed 
because  of  tlie  Great  Depression.  In  the  '40s. 
when  the  crisis  had  passed,  the  Administra- 
tive agencies  were  still  in  existence.  Being 
government  creations,  they  could  not  be 
abandoned.  In  the  '50s.  when  the  influx  of 
people  to  our  large  cities  created  a  different 
problem,  we  used  the  same  medicine  and  in- 
creased the  helplessness  and  despair  of  the 
masses.  When  our  failures  were  obvious — we 
doubled  the  budgets.  The  extravagant  prom- 
ises of  a  near  term  Utopia  and  the  failure  of 
this  promise  to  materialize  has  formed  the 
basis  fc  r  a  kind  of  violence  in  our  country 
that  Is  as  unfamiliar  as  it  is  frightening.  We 
more  often  than  not  accept  the  bombings 
and  acts  of  violence  against  our  police  as 
social  statements  of  a  frustrated  minority 
and  have  lost  our  perspective  with  regard  to 
the  national  goal  of  insuring  'domesiic 
tranquility." 

The  farm  program,  designed  to  save  the 
small  farmer  has  been  used  to  subsidize  the 
large,  heavily  Industrialized  farms. 

Nothing  I  have  said  should  suggest  that  I 
am  inveighing  against  social  programs.  I  am 
opposing  the  boondoggling,  unrealistic  ex- 
tremes to  which  we  have  been  driven.  Let 
us  do  what  we  can,  short  of  committing  fi- 
nancial suicide  and  losing  all  In  trying  to 
do  too  much. 

Medicare  has  been  retailed  to  our  citizens 
as  a  service  that  will  cost  them  nothing.  That 
is  nonsense,  of  course,  because  a  health  serv- 
ice of  this  kind  is  simply  prepaid  medical 
care.  Doctors,  hospitals,  medication,  aiid  so 
on,  have  to  be  paid  for  by  somebody.  Low 
Income  citL^ens  have  been  led  to  expect  this 
somebody  will  be  somebody  else — that  the' 
rich  would  foot  the  bill.  JBut  there  never 
have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  rich  people 
to  support  the  burdens  of  so  many  social 
programs. 

Peter  Di-ucke-  observed  that  these  planned 
programs  are  in  effect  taxation  and  compul- 
sory savings  that  force  everyone  to  pay  for  a 
service — whether  he  wants  It  or  not.  Our  law 
makers  have  fostered  the  notion  that  they 
could  somehow  make  the  cost  go  away  and 
produce  something  for  nothing  or  at  the 
expense  of  only  an  affluent  minority.  Applied 
to  the  local  level,  how  do  you  think  Mayor 
Beame  feels  about  that  idea  now? 

We  au&  in  this  terrible  difficulty  because  of 
the  iUiiBlon  that  by  the  simple  act  of  turning 
thiiag»rover  to  the  government,  the  problems 
will  dissipate.  Once  our  nasty  buslnes'^men 
had  been  effectively  eliminated,  all  govern- 
ment decisions  would  be  reasonable,  auto- 
matic—and benevolent. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ment at  the  tuni  of  the  century  never  dared 
to  invade  our  private  lives  as  Income  tax 
collectors  do  routinely.  No  mindless  bureau- 
crat of  that  time  could  have  conjured  ques- 
tionnaires that  the  federal  government  ex- 
pects even  the  small  businessman  to  fill  out 
in  the  most  useless  and  minute  detail.  With 
It  all,  government  ha.s  become  the  largest 
employer  in  our  society.  This  should  be  sur- 
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prising  because  the  record  of  the  last  four 
decades  Is  scarred  by  the  evidence  of  their 
inept  performance.  Growth  Is  iwually  the  re- 
.^ult  of  efficiency.  Apparently  these  rules  do 
not  apply  to  government.  We  are  being 
subtly  deprived  of  our  liberties  In  retui-n  for 
.  lori  range  co.smetic  objectives. 

1:5  the  18th  century.  J.  P.  Currau  .said. 
I'he  condition  upon  whicli  God  has  given 
liberty  to  man  Ls  eternal  vigilance."  We  have 
become  so  .slothful  that  gradual  eucroach- 
mfuL  of  our  libertle^5  ha.s  gone  aimo.st  un- 
nntifpd.  Since  there  are  very  few  who  arc 
iniUienced  by  new  theories  after  they  reach 
maturity,  the  ideas  of  civil  servant';  and 
politicians  are  unlikely  to  be  relevant  to  cur- 
rent conditions  in  a  world  that  ha.s  so 
nidically  changed  in  one  generation. 
What  can  we  do  about  if? 
Fii'st,  we  must  realize  that  our  problems 
are  complex,  deep  and  particular.  They  can- 
not be  solved  by  simply  tuniing  them  over  to 
the  government  and  forgetting  them.  There 
are  only  two  things  that  government  has  the 
capacity  to  do:  fight  wars  and  spend  money. 
Our  politicians  cannot  solve  the  problem  by 
simply  reaffirming  the  ideals  of  our  Pounding; 
Fathers.  We  are  too  caught  up  In  the  idea 
that  there  Is  an  Instant  solution  to  every 
problem.  Too  many  of  us  watch  lhe:je  Instant 
solutions  on  our  nightly  TV  programs. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  life 
is  .some  sort  of  struggle;  our  schools  are  parf- 
r.ers  In  this  deception.  The  educational  sys- 
tem denies  the  value  of  hard  work  In  edtica- 
tion.  Tlie  student  grows  up  In  an  atmosphere 
•A here  education  must  be  tuiued  into  a  game. 
LearnUig  has  to  be  fun — perfexably  played 
with  audio-visual  gadgets  and  group  partic- 
ipation, directed  by  actors  and  comedians  i!i- 
.•>tead  of  teiichers. 

If  oxii  law  makers  believe  that  simply  re- 
.-^lating  our  aims  without  telling  us  how  to 
reach  the  target  Is  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  enough  for  them — if  their 
purpose  is  to  get  elected.  But  it  Is  not  enough 
lor  this  nation.  As  their  high  sounding  rhet- 
oric falls  easily  from  their  llpr;.  they  seem 
IJ  propose  that  our  national  goals  appear  on 
.some  sort  of  document  which  we  have  lost 
or  mislaid.  If  we  find  this  document  we  will 
have  a  road  map  that  tells  us  how  to  proceed. 
We  seem  to  be  looking  for  It  In  odd  place*. 
Perhaps  it  Is  graven  on  Mount  Rushmore  be- 
neath the  faces  of  some  of  cur  presidential 
greats.  Or  It  might  be  lost  In  the  archives  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  we  need  only  to 
send  a  research  assistant  to  find  It  and  set 
us  on  ovBc  course. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  our  predica- 
ment Is  readily  available  to  us — as  long  as 
we  do  not  blind  oinselves  to  the  obvious 
failures  that  have  resulted  from  our  over- 
weening desire  to  give  everybody  everything 
he  wants.  In  lieu  of  creating  a  society  in 
which  needs  are  satisfied,  within  the  limit 
of  our  resources — natural,  creative  and  phys- 
ical. We  must  balance  these  objectives  with 
our  abUlty  to  pay.  Not  when  the  mlUennluiu 
comes,  but  in  a  believable  time-frame. 

We  cannot  select  as  leaders  people  who  fol- 
lo.w  the  mob,  for  the  mob  obeys  the  logic  of 
its  o\vn  pa.sslon.s.  Eric  Hoffer  said  that  "If 
a  society  Is  to  preserve  stability  and  a  de- 
cree of  continuity.  It  must  know  how  to  keep 
Its  adolescents  from  Imposing  their  tastes, 
values  and  fantasies  on  every  day  lite."  By 
listening  too  long  to  those  who  tell  us  what 
to  do  and  too  little  to  thoi>e  who  counsel  us 
on  what  we  can  do,  we  have  spent  ourselves 
into  a  paralysis  compounded  by  bankruptcy. 
Now  we  enjoy  maximal  leisure  and  mini- 
mal discipline.  Instead  of  some  mystical  "fine 
tuning"  of  the  economy,  the  solution  Is  mani- 
festly available  to  us.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  saciifice  some  short-term  comforts  in 
order  to  Insure  that  the  business  commu- 
nity, which  Is  the  underpinning  of  our  a'oll- 
ity  to  provide  our  citizens  with  the  things 


they  can  reasonably  expect  from  life,  is  not 
the  victim  of  impassioned  rhetoric;  that  It  is 
supported  In  Its  endeavor  to  do  those  things 
for  which  it  is  better  equipped  than  govern- 
ment. 

This  means  that  the  government  should 
balance  our  social  n^ds  against  the  ability 
of  our  machinery  to  create  productive  Jobs 
for  our  fjeople;  that  they  should  recognize 
that  It  is  a  self-defeating  exercise  to  issue 
SlOO  tax  rebates,  which  In  themselves  may  be 
taxable  mcome  at  the  state  level;  that  en- 
caxu-aging  bu^^lne&s  by  a  reallsilc  forward- 
looking  tax  structure  Is  In  the  la.st  analysis 
t!ie  only  answer;  and  that  "fine  tuning'  the 
economy  by  competing  In  the  capital  mar- 
kets with  enormous  Issues  of  government 
paper  is  the  sure  road  to  destroying  our  pro- 
ductive potential.  Gre^ham's  Law  is  still  valid. 
American  industry  is  capital  starved;  many 
corporate  balance  sheets  t-re  shockingly 
weighted  in  debt.  And  yet,  corporations  are 
being  forced  to  index  into  their  futiu^  mere 
und  more  debt  at  ntes  that  have  been  pushed 
skyward  by  protligate  fovernment  spending. 

Since  we  seem  to  be  doing  all  the  wrong 
ihmgs,  it  is  safe  to  as.sumc  that  we  don't 
know  how  to  do  the  right  things — or  at  the 
very  least  are  unwilling  U)  do  them.  It  Is  ui- 
dlsputabie  that  nothing  so  expediently  dis- 
credits theory  as  practice.  Theory  Is  Impor- 
tant, but  it  Is  not  everything,  and  we  cannot 
live  by  ab.stract  theories  alone. 

The  most  immediate  task  before  us  is  our 
need  to  face  the  reality  of  our  situation.  We 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  It  is  not 
propaganda,  illnrion  and  sedatives  that  will 
permit  us  to  climb  out  oi  tJiis  economic 
quicksand  that  Inipiisous  us.  It  Is  the  re- 
kindling of  the  work  ethic;  It  Is  understand- 
ing that  changes  are  good  only  if  the  bene- 
fits to  society  exceed  the  costs;  and  above  all. 
having  the  courage  to  say  no  when  no  Is  the 
right  answer. 

Talkhig  to  ourselve.s  in  thi.s  kind  of  forum 
is  an  exercise  In  frustration.  I  need  not  con- 
vince you  that  business  Is  a  bad  word  In 
Washington,  In  the  media  and  In  cur  schools. 
What  is  required  now  Is  a  mas.sive  effort  on 
our  part  to  establish  a  me.ins  of  communica- 
tion with  the  public  and  the  elected  officials. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  pou  to  develop  ways  of 
teUUig  your  employees  how  they  are  being 
sold  a  "bm  of  goods."  You  must  enlist  their 
aid  in  getting  this  mei..<^age  radiated  to  Con- 
gress. 

When  you  vote,  make  sure  you  know  how 
your  candidate  stands  on  the  i.s.sues  that  af- 
fect you.  Make  certain,  also,  that  you  spe 
your  Senators  and  Representatives  and  let 
them  know  that  you  have  a  voice  and  that 
you  are  also  included  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Encourage  yoiu-  employees  to  do  likewise. 

We  can  stop  listening  to  our  politicians 
who  are  pretending  that  oiur  difficulties  are 
temporary  and  will  dissolve  when  shale  oil 
runs  out  of  our  faucets— or  that  they  will 
disappear  through  the  passage  of  some  short- 
term  gimmicks  like  more  social  legislation 
paid  for  In  funny  money. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  in  finding  a  mld- 
v.ay  which  recognizes  that  an  individual — 
up  to  a  point — has  the  need  t©  overcome  dif- 
ficulties in  order  to  acquire  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment—not struggling  as  In  a  sweat- 
shop, but  also  not  in  a  lotas-eating  environ- 
ment. If  we  foUow  the  latter  course,  there 
will  soon  be  no  more  lotus  to  eat. 

The  foregoing  program  does  not  ensure 
that  all  of  this  will  become  clear  to  official- 
dom In  one  cosmic  flash.  Goverimients  are 
not  really  "of  the  people,  by  tlie  people  and 
for  the  people"— that  Is  Utopian.  It  is  un- 
likely that  we  can  Identify  objectives  shared 
by  a  whole  society.  It  Is  uncertain  that  we 
can  agree  on  universal  alms— except  In  such 
vague  terms  as  to  be  meaningless,  such  as 
"make  everybody  happy."  It  is  probable  that 
not  everyone  would  share  that  aim.  If  In- 


deed they  could  agree  on  what  happlnes.'s 
was.  Nevertheles-s,  attempting  to  get  your 
story  acrcss  may  establish  the  possibility 
that  you  have  a  future  instead  of  Insurlnp 
that  you  have  no  future  at  all. 

Finally,  if  we  continue  to  remain  pa.-;s!re 
and  to  close  our  eyca  to  the  spendthrift 
philosophies  which  arc  impaling  us.  we  will 
have  Igaored  the  sat?e  observation  of  that 
comic  strip  character  Pogo,  who  said.  'We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  Ir  Is  us." 

Thank  vou. 


ISRAELI  SETTIEMENTS:  OBSTACLSS 
TO  PEACE? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  M"r.  President  to 
those  people  who  aic  concerned  al'o'.iv 
a  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East, 
an  article  in  today'i  Washington  Po.'^t 
by  Michael  Adams  is  not  on'y  disconcert- 
ing but  i.i  furtlier  evidence  of  the  veal 
objective  of  L>rael — retention  ol  the 
territories  taken  from  the  Arabs  by 
force.  Mr.  Adams'  article  makes  it  clear 
that  all  of  the  side  issues,  such  n'^ 
whether  or  not  Israel  will  negotiate  Hitb 
the  Palestinians,  how  many  miles  of  t!ie 
Sinai  they  v.ill  relinquish,  ct  cetera,  are 
just  tliat — side  issues.  The  Arab  con- 
li-ontation  countries  have  stated  lime 
and  again  tliat  they  will  not  only  recog- 
nize Israel  within  defined  boundaries  but 
that  they  will  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 
Israel  as  well.  And  the  Palesthiians  have 
made  it  known  that  they  will  accept  a 
state  of  their  owti  con.~isting  cf  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip,  provided  the 
tenitories  occupied  by  Israel  since  isei 
are  returned.  There  has  been  knowledge 
of  permanent  settlements  being  built  in 
the  occupied  teiTitories  for  a  long  time 
now  but  such  knowledge  ha.";  been  hidden 
from  the  American  public  by  press  cov- 
erage which  is  overly  favorable  to  Lsiacl. 

Once  Israel's  objectives  are  m.^de 
clear,  as  Mi'.  Adams'  article  has  done, 
then  it  is  clear  what  U.S.  poUcy  must 
be  if  our  Government  truly  wants  a  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East.  And  that 
policy  option  is  to  apply  whatever  pres- 
sure we  have  availalrie,  and  we  have  a 
great  deal  available,  directed  toward  the 
result  of  the  return  of  tlie  occupied 
teri'ltories  to  the  Arabs  from  whom  the.-»f 
tenitories  were  taken. 

We  are  told  that  the  Pord  administi'a- 
tion  understands  that  thi&^ust  be  done 
We  are  also  told  that  Congress  rema la- 
the obstacle.  If  that  is  true,  then  I  would 
hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
consider  the  clarity  witli  which  Israels 
real  objectives  have  been  stated  by  tlieir 
own  actions  of  builcfing  permanent  set- 
tlements in  the  occupied  territories. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  asK  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  entitled  "Israeli 
Settlements:  Obstacles  to  Peace?  '  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeciion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  28,  19761 
IsnAn.:  Sn-nrMENTs:  Oestacxes  to  Pr.-.rr? 
(By  Michael  Adams) 
Israelis  and  others  who  favor  an  eventual 
overall  settlement  in  the  Mideast  are  wor- 
ried about  the  I&raeil  government's  contin- 
ued policy  of  establishing  Jewish  settlements 
in  the  occupied  territories. 
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There  are  now  more  than  50 
ments  and.  it  Is  felt,  to  abandon 

be   even   more   difficult   ^_ 

politically,   for   Prime   Minister  .. 
giving  up  the  Sinai  passes.  Indeed, 
tiers   who   are   carrying   out    this 
plan  of  colonization  (the  word  is 
u.-ed  in  Israel  by  both  supporters  l. 
make   it  very  plain   they  are   Uier 
The   most   striking   current   dei 
are    in    northeastern    Sinni.    Last 
viaited   the  complex  of   civilian 
which    is   being   created    In    the     _ 
proaches"  with  the  express  purpose 
p  islng  a  Jewish   buffer  between   : 
t!ie  Pa'.estlnians  in  the  Gaza  Stri 
four    mo.shai-'im    (agricultural    coop  > 
ea;-h  with  a  population  of  some  So 
Imve  been  planted  around  the  nuc. 
new   city   of   Yamit.    for    whui:    an 
popuUtiou  of  250,000  is  projected. 
The    fact    that    these    are    civtii 
ments,  although  under  the  aegis 
raeli   military   government    in    Sin 
nlfirant  in  terms  of  InternalionRl  1, 
the  terms  of  Article  49  of  the  fnurt 
Convention  ( to  which  Israel  is  a  si 
"the   occupying   Power  shall    not 
transfer  part  of  its  own  civilian 
intj  the  territory  it  occupies." 

Elsewhere,    and    notably    on     ii 
Heights  and  the  West  3ank.  the  Is 
tlements  are  mostly  nahais.  There 
military  settlements  where  ronscri 
bine  military  and  agricultural  .servl 
der  areas,  and  It  is  possible  for 
government  to  argue  that   their  ^. 
justified  by  considerations  of  "seen 
No  such  claim  could  be  sustaint 
half  of  the  civUiaus  who  will  be  mo 
the  first  200  housing  units  at  Yannt 
a  month's  time,  or  to  those  already 
dence   at   Moshav   Sadot.    where    t 
gets  a  strong  Impression  of  peiman 
the  high-quality  roads  and  bulidin 
them  a  "community  center"  with 
tonum  where  on  the  day  of  my  v 
was  being  staged  before  an  audiei 
eral  hundred  people. 

All  this  is  in  Egyptian  Sinai,  on  ., 
which  the  Bedouin  Inhabitants  hav 
be  expelled  (the  rump  of  the  Arab 
Ahu  Shunnar  survives  precariou.ily  1 
of  palm  trees  between  the  prefabs  ( 
and    the   sea),   causing    vociferous 
from  liberal  elements  inside  Israel 
einment  overrode  the  protest  and 
cated  67.6  million  Israeli  pounds  ( 
million)     for    the    buUdlng    of    In.. 
Yamit  and  in  the  near-by  Gaza  Stri 
1975:    of   this,   according   to   the   .._ 
Davar.  60  mUlion  Israeli  pounds  had 
been   spent   by    the    beginning   of 
Yamit  alone. 

When   I   asked   a   young   immigralit 
Canada,    who    was    there    with    h 
children,  whether  she  did  not  feel 
presence  of  the   settlers   made 
Israel's    professed    desife    for    a 
.  agreement    with    Egyptians,    she 
her  shoulders.  The«'e  were  questions 
politicians;  as  far  as  she  was 
was  home  and  she  liked  it  and  there 
no  question  of  leaving.  Others  re 
of  Mr.  Rabin's  recent  statement:   • 
not  establKhed  settlements  in  order 
don  them." 

Elsewhere  in  the  occupied  terrlt.. 
pattern  of  colonization  is  only  a  11 
ostentatious.  In  the  Gaza  Strip,   th 
butzin  have  been  strategically  placed 
rate   and   control    the   main    areus 
habitation.  Overlooking  Hebron,  the 
settlement  of  Klryat  Arba  now  con 
apartments,    with   another   250    un. 
struction — although  the  government 
Ing   occupants   for   them   and   most 
existing  residents  in  fact  commute 
in  Jerusalem,  abandoning  the 
daily  established  for  them  on  the 
Arab  workers. 
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At  Kfar  Etzion,  between  Hebron  and  Beth- 
lehem, a  fourth  settlement  has  been  added  to 
the  three  already  established  since  19p7.  and 
two  or  three  miles  farther  north  on  the  road 
to  Bethlehem  yet  another  is  almost  ready  for 
occupation,  although  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  it  publicly. 

Out  of  a  score  of  earlier  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank,  the  majority  are  nahais  strung 
along  the  Jordan  valley  but  the  latest  and 
most  controversial  project  is  for  the  creation 
of  an  industrial  zone  at  the  site  known  as 
Maale  Adumim  between  Jerusalem  and  Jeri- 
cho. Here  elaborate  preparations  are  under 
way.  in  the  form  of  road  building,  the  level- 
ing and  clearance  of  the  site,  and  the  lay- 
ing of  water  mains,  for  a  major  undertaking 
whose  purpose  seems  to  be  the  signal  to  the 
right-wing  opposition  in  Israel  that  even 
here  no  withdrawal  is  contemplated. 

On  the  Golan  Heights,  the  original  chain 
of  nahais  is  griidiiaUy  giving  way  to  a  pattern 
of  civilian  settlement,  and  work  begun  in 
January  of  this  year  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  town,  with  a  projected  population  of 
20.000.  near  Khushniyah  in  the  central  sector. 
With  more  than  50  settlements  already 
established  and  with  the  process  of  coloni- 
zation accelerating  throughout  the  Occupied 
lerritories.  many  Israelis  are  easily  unaware 
of  the  inconsistency  between  what  their  gov- 
ernment is  saying  and  what  ii  is  doing  about 
reaching  a  political  agreement  with  the 
Arabs.  Lord  Caradon,  who  visited  Israel  last 
month  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  such  an 
agreement,  has  called  the.se  50  settlements 
"50  signposts  to  destruction." 

They  are  also  50  classic  examples  of  the 
way  the  state  of  Israel  has  been  constructed: 
but  if  the  objective  is  to  ensure  the  survival 
of  the  state  itself,  the  Israelis  will  sooner 
or  later  have  to  abandon  these  outposts  be- 
yond their  borders— even  If  it  means  revers- 
ing the  course  of  Zionist  history. 


PRESIDENT  FORD  AND  THE  VETO 
POWER 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
assuming  the  Presidency  in  Aufeoist 
1974,  President  Ford  has  made  liberal  use 
of  the  veto  power.  In  the  last  5  months 
of  1974,  he  vetoed  24  measures.  So  far 
this  year,  he  has  vetoed  nine  bills. 

A  niunber  of  the  bills  vetoed  in  1974 
by  President  Ford  were  relatively  minor 
measures.  And  it  is  also  apparent  that 
in  a  number  of  cases,  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  which  it  fully  expected  the 
President  to  veto  and  in  which  it  made 
no  effort  to  override. 

But  the  vetoes  in  1975  have  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  have  gen- 
erated intense  and  often  bitter  debate. 
Most  of  these  bills  have  been  major 
pieces  of  legislation  and  the  ConKre.<;s 
has  overridden  only  one  of  these  nine 
vetoes. 

In  response  to  these  vetoes.  President 
Ford's  critics  in  the  Congress  have  as- 
sailed the  President  as  being  "veto  hap- 
py" and  e.Kercising  "veto  tyranny." 
They  have  charged  him  with  operating 
from  a  position  of  negativism  and  ob- 
structionism and  thwarting  the  will  of 
the  public.  It  has  been  declared  that  he 
has  violated  the  promise  at  the  time  of 
his  inauguration  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
conciliation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  for  a  num- 
ber of  the  bills  which  the  President  has 
vetoed,  and  I  have  sharply  disagreed  with 
the  President  on  some  of  the  vetoes.  I 
know  that  I  will  likely  disagree  with  him 


in  the  future.  I  certainly  do  not  speak 
from  a  position  of  blind  loyalty  to  the 
I»resident.  But  putting  these  disagree- 
ments aside,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
President  has  used  the  veto  in  a  respon- 
sible and  effective  way. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  critics  that 
President  Ford  has  abused  the  power  of 
the  veto;  that  he  operates  from  a  po- 
sition of  uncompromising  negativism; 
that  he  is  thwarting  the  public  will. 

Rather,  I  believe  that  he  has  used  fie 
veto,  particularly  during  the  94th  Con- 
gres.s.  as  a  positive  force  for  .shaping 
national  policies.  The  frequency  of  the 
vetoes  clearly  indicates  sharp  differences 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
but  they  do  not  reflect  a  policy  of  simple 
obstructionism  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  ha.s  used  the  veto  not  to  stymie 
the  policymaking  process  but  as  a  posi- 
tive tool  in  changing  the  course  of  pub- 
lic poUcies. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  a  review  of  the  veto 
m?.^sages  of  thi.s  year  reveals  a  language 
of  conciliation  rather  than  a  language 
of  liuculence.  A  review  of  the  actions 
accompanying  the  vetoes  also  reveals  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  willingness  to 
compromise. 

An  analysis  of  the  nine  vetoes  of  this 
year  .shows  that  in  virtually  all  cases  he 
has  either  modified  his  own  position: 
taken  a  series  of  administrative  actions 
aimed  at  dealing  with  the  problem  ad- 
dressed in  the  veto  legislation;  or  spelled 
out  very  clearly  the  type  of  legislation 
which  he  believes  is  appropriate  to  deal 
with  the  problem  at  hand. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  two  vetoes, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Appropria- 
tions Act  and  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act.  the  President  specified  the  type  of 
legislation  he  considered  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  problem  and  consistent  with 
budgetary  limitations.  In  both  cases. 
Congress  quickly  responded  with  new 
legislation  that  was  acceptable  to  the 
President  and  the  Hill. 

Also,  following  the  veto  of  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act.  the  President  took 
administrative  action  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing the  housing  industry.  In  vetoing  the 
fai-m  bill,  the  President  announced  a 
series  of  administrative  actions  that  had 
been  taken  to  strengthen  the  farm  econ- 
omy and  promised  to  raise  the  loan  rate 
on  grain  should  prices  fall.  Prices  have 
not  declined,  and  that  action  has  not 
been  necessary. 

There  were  no  follow  up  actions  to 
his  veto  of  the  strip  mining  bill,  but 
I  believe  the  record  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  an  honest  effort  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise  to  work  with  the  Congress 
during  the  drafting  of  the  legislation. 

In  the  area  of  oil  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent has  used  the  veto  and  the  threat 
qf  its  use  with  particular  effectiveness, 
and  yet,  I  believe,  in  a  conciliatorj'  way. 
In  vetoing  H.R.  1767,  a  measure  deny- 
ing him  authority  to  impose  oil  import 
fees,  the  President  announced  his  inten- 
tion not  to  proceed  with  his  earlier  stated 
time  table  so  that  the  Congress  would 
have  more  time  to  come  up  with  an  en- 
ergy program  of  its  own.  And  soon  after 
vetoing  H.R.  4035,  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  new  oU  pricing 
plan  which  I  believe  represents  a  major 
compromise  from  his  earlier  position. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  staff  analysis  of  the  nine 
vetoes  of  the  94th  Congress  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
rpmarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
bulk  of  the  vetoes  have  evolved  around 
the  issues  of  energy  and  spending. 

On  the  Issue  of  energy.  President  Ford 
has  made  it  very  clear  that  he  believes 
we  ai'c  confronted  with  a  problem  of 
major  magnitude  for  which  there  are  no 
simple,  painless  solutions.  He  also  be- 
lieves firmly  that  we  must  deal  with  it 
quickly,  that  further  procrastination  will 
simply  result  in  greater  problems.  It  is 
also  clear  that  he  has  decided  that  the 
best  course  of  action  is  to  rely  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  free  market  to  help  work  our- 
selves through  the  problem.  In  short,  he 
has  said,  here  is  the  problem,  it  is  serious, 
it  must  be  dealt  with  quickly,  here  is  how 
we  ought  to  do  it. 

In  the  Congress,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  seem  to  doubt  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  many  more  feel  no  sense  of 
urgency  in  dealuig  with  the  problem, 
and,  certainly  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
has  not  demonstrated  the  capacity  to 
date  to  come  up  with  a  clear-cut  compre- 
hensive response  to  the  President's  ini- 
tiatives. 

This  type  of  situation  generates  serious 
confrontations  and  intense  struggles.  And 
in  this  struggle,  I  believe  the  President 
has  used  the  veto  and  the  tlireat  of  its 
use  not  to  bludgeon  but  to  prod,  not  to 
dictate  but  to  promote  compromise. 

In  the  area  of  spending,  the  President 
has  again  made  his  position  very  clear. 
He  believes  very  firmly  that  the  deficit 
should  be  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$60  billion.  He  has  so  advised  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  he  has  and 
probably  will  continue  to  veto  measures 
that  go  beyond  that  limit.  The  Congress 
may  well  override  the  President  on  the 
issue  of  spending,  but  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  and  wiU  continue  to  show 
flexibility  in  this  area  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  position  is  dictated  by 
an  honest  belief  that  excessive  spending 
will  do  excessive  damage  to  the  economy 
in  the  form  of  future  inflation  rather 
than  an  obstructionist  attitude  toward 
new  social  initiatives. 

President  Ford  is  Republican,  and  the 
Congress  is  Democratic,  and  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  Inevitably,  this  will 
mean  continued  conflict  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  There  will 
be  more  vetoes.  But  as  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  develop  a  better  sense 
f^f  their  own  respective  strengths,  I  would 
anticipate  that  the  frequency  with  which 
the  veto  is  exercised  will  be  reduced.  For 
its  part,  I  think  that  the  Democratic 
leadersliip  in  the  Congress  has  recognized 
tliat  despite  its  overwhelming  numeri- 
cal majority,  it  cannot,  at  win,  overpower 
the  President  on  issues  which  he  feels 
deeply  and  strongly  about.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  sure  that  the  President  rec- 
ognizes that  he  must  exercise  caution  lest 
he  lo.-ie  the  credibility  tliat  he  now  enjoys. 


Finally,  I  would  observe  that  in  recent 
months,  opinion  polls  show  that  the  pub- 
lic support  for  the  President  has  been 
increasing  while  the  public  opinion  of  the 
performance  of  the  Congress  has  de- 
clined, and  rather  sharply.  I  suggest  that 
one  factor  here  is  tloat  the  voters  believe 
he  has  used  the  veto  responsibly  and  that 
they  also  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  irresponsibly. 

EXHIBTT      1 

Peesident  Ford's  Vetoes  and  Related  Ac- 
tions— 94th  CoNCxiEss,  1st  Session — 1975 

VETO  NO.  I — H.B.  1767  (OII.  IMPORT  FEES 

INCREASE) 

Background :  On  January  23,  1075,  Presi- 
dent Ford  by  proclamation  had  used  the 
stand-by  authority  provided  by  the  Congress 
under  section  232  of  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1982  to  apply  an  additional  $l-per-barrel  im- 
port fee  on  most  foreign  oil  coming  into  the 
U.S.,  beginning  February  1  and  Increasing  to 
$2  on  March  1  and  $3  on  AprU  1. 

Legislation:  By  February  19,  1975.  both 
Houses  of  Congress  had  passed  H.R.  1767 
which  ( 1 )  temporajlly  suspended  for  90  days 
(beginning  on  enactment)  Presidential  au- 
thority to  adjust  Imports  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  and  (2)  negated  any 
Presidential  action  to  so  adjust  petroleum 
imports  taken  after  January  15,  1975,  Includ- 
ing above  proclamation. 

Veto:  March  4,  1975,  President  Ford  vetoed 
H.R.  1767. 

Related  Actions:  However,  In  the  spirit  of 
"cooperation  and  compromise,"  the  President 
also  took  the  following  actions: 

(1)  After  being  asked  by  the  majority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1975,  to  delay  further  scheduled  in- 
creases In  the  Import  fees  on  foreign  ott  for 
60  days,  on  March  4,  1975.  the  President 
modified  his  previous  proclamation  to  delay 
any  further  increases  until  May  1,  1975.  This 
was  done  In  order  to  give  the  Congress  time 
to  act  on  his  energy  recommendations. 

(2)  Also  on  March  4.  1975.  the  President  di- 
rected the  Administrator  of  FEA  to  use  exist- 
ing legal  authorities  to  adjust  the  price  in- 
creases for  petroleum  products  (caused  by 
the  additional  Import  fee)  so  that  the  added 
costs  would  be  equitably  distributed  between 
gasoline  prices  and  the  prices  for  other  petro- 
leum products,  such  as  heating  oil.  These 
adjustments  were  not  to  be  permanent  and 
would  be  phased  out. 

(3)  Further,  In  his  veto  message  of 
March  4.  he  announced  that  he  was  propos- 
ing, to  assist  farmers,  a  further  tax  measure 
that  would  rebate  all  of  the  increased  fuel 
costs  from  the  new  Import  fees  for  off-road 
farm  use.  This  particvilar  rebate  program  also 
would  be  phased  out  and  would  be  retroac- 
tive to  date  of  new  Import  fee  schedule,  sub- 
stantially lessening  the  adverse  economic  Im- 
pact on  agricultural  production  and  reducing 
price  Increases  In  agricultural  products. 

(4)  On  April  30,  1975,  In  order  "to  con- 
tinue the  spirit  of  compromise  with  the  Con- 
gress" on  this  Issue,  the  President  again  de- 
layed further  Increases  la  the  Import  fees  for 
another  30  days  (untU  June  1,  1975),  al- 
though during  the  first  60-day  period  "nel-  • 
ther  the  House  nor  Senate  .  .  .  [had J  passed 
one  significant  energy  measure  acceptable  to 
the  Administration. . . ." 

(5)  On  May  27,  1975,  after  further  Con- 
gressional inaction,  the  President  did  Impose 
a  further  increase  in  import  fees  on  petro- 
leum and  petroletim  products,  effective 
June  1,  1975. 

Congressional  Veto  Action:  No  attempt  to 
override. 

VETO   NO.    2 — HJl.   4280     (1»75    F.UUl   BIU.1 

Legislation:  By  April  22,  1975,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  had  passed  H.R.  4296,  Amend- 
ments   to    Agriculture    Adjustment    Act,   of 


1949.  This  bin  (1975  Farm  Bill)  provided: 
(1)  Increases  for  1975  for  target  prices  of 
wheat  by  «1.0£  per  bushel,  com  by  $Q.B1  per 
bushel,  and  upland  cotton  by  $0.07  per 
pound.  (2)  Increases  for  1976  loan  levels  for 
wheat  by  S1.05  per  bushel,  corn  by  $0.87  per 
bushel,  and  upland  cotton  by  $0.04  per 
pound.  (3)  For  period  1975-1977,  nonrecourse 
loans  available  for  18  months  for  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains.  (4)  Loan 
and  piu-chase  program  available  to  soybean 
producers  for  1975  crop  by  a  formula  which 
would  set  loan  level  for  No.  1  grade  soybeans 
at  $3.04  per  bushel.  i5)  Establishment  of 
support  price  of  manufacturing  milk  at  not 
less  than  80  percent  of  parity  price  therefor 
beginning  with  enactment  and  ending  March 
31,  1976;  and  beginning  with  second  quarter 
of  1975,  the  established  support  price  for 
nUlk  to  be  adjusted  quarterly  to  reflect  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  Items  In- 
terest, ta>;es,  and  wage  rates.  (6)  Rate  of  In- 
terest on  commodity  loans  for  1976  crop 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  be  established  qtiarterly  on  basis  of  low- 
est Interest  rate  paid  by  UjB.  Treasury. 

Veto:  May  1,  1975,  President  Ford  vetoed 
H.R.  4296,  staUng  that  approval  of  bill  was 
not  In  the  public  Interest  because  It  was 
an  example  of  "Increased  non-essential 
spending,"  and  would  undermine  the  suc- 
cessful market-oriented  farm  pollcv  adopted 
by  Administration  and  Congress. 

Related  Actions:  In  his  veto  message  of 
May  1,  1975,  the  President  listed  a  number 
of  positive  steps  taken  by  the  Executive  In 
recognition  that  some  farmers  had  experi- 
enced financial  difficulties  due  to  the  cost- 
price  squeeze:  (1 )  Increase  In  the  1976  wheat 
acreage  allotment  by  8  mUllon  acres  to  61.6 
million  acres,  providing  wheat  producers  with 
additional  market  price  and  disaster  protec- 
tion. (2)  Increase  In  the  1975  crop  cotton 
price  support  loan  rate  by  9  cents  per 
pound.  (3)  Increase  in  the  price  support 
level  for  milk.  (4)  Recently  completed  ne- 
goUatlons  with  the  European  Community 
to  remove  the  export  subsidies  on  industrial 
cheese  coming  to  U.S..  a  step  en-^uring  that 
surplus  dairy  products  would  not  be  sold 
In  the  U.S.  market  at  cut-rate  prices;  at 
same  time,  arrangements  worked  out  to  en- 
able Europeans  to  continue  Felling  U.S.  high- 
quality  table  cheeses,  enabling  U.S.  to  keep 
on  mutually  agreeable  trading  tei-ms  with 
our  l)est  custoqjers  for  American  farm  ex- 
ports. (5)  Negotl^ions,by  State  Department 
on  agreements  w'Hh  12  countries  limiting 
their  1975  exports  it  beef  to  this  countrj-  in 
order  to  protect  U.sVattle  producers  against 
a  potential  flood  of  brttf  Imports  from  abroad. 
Also,  In  the  same  message,  President  prom- 
ised that.  ".  .  .  If  unforeseen  price  deteriora- 
tion requires  action  .  .  .."  he  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  make  adjust- 
ments In  price  support  loan  rates  for  wheat, 
corn,  soybeans,  and  other  feed  grains." 

Congressional  Veto  Action:  House  SUS- 
TAINED PresldenOal  veto  on  May  13.  1975 
by  vote  of  245  Yeas  to  182  Nays,  two-ihlrd^ 
not  having  voted  to  override. 

VETO    NO.    3  — H.R.    2i     1  STRIP    iiiniNC, 

Background:  On  December  30.  1574.  the 
President  had  pocket  vetoed  S.  245  from  the 
93d  Congress,  2d  Session,  a  bill  to  regulate 
strip  mining  for  coal  and  the  reclamation 
of  mined  lands.  Early  in  the  94th  Congress 
the  Administration  had  sent  draft  legislation 
to  the  Congress  Incorporating  its  recom- 
mendations for  a  strip  mining  bill. 

Legislation:  By  May  9,  1976.  both  Hou.ses 
of  the  Congress  had  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  a  new  strip  mining  bill.  H.R.  25. 
This  legislation  set  minimum  State  stand- 
ards for  control  and  reclamation  of  surface 
coal  mining  <^)eration3  and  provided  that 
when  SUtes  failed  to  regulate  and  control 
such  mining.  Federal  programs  would  be 
Instituted.  Also,  bill  set  minimum  environ- 
menta!    and    ecological    standards    on   both 
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Federal    and    State    lands    for 
mining. 

Veto:   On    May   20.    1975, 
vetoed  H.R.  25,  stating  that  h© 
cause :    ( 1 )    as  many  as  36.000  pe 
lose    Jobs    at    a    time    when    u 
already  was  too  high;    (2)   consu 
pay    higher    casts — particularly 
bills — when  consumer  costs  were 
liigh:    (3)    the  Nation  would  be 
dependent  on  foreign  oil  at  a  t 
was  already  overly  dependent  on 
at  a  time  when   it  was   already 
pendent   and    dangerously 
(4)   coal  production  would  be  un 
reduced  at  a  time  when  this  vital 
energy  resource  was  needed  more 

Related  Actions:  Although  then 
concrete  actions  taken  by  the  Pres 
his   veto  of  H.R.   25   which   can 
out.  the  Administration  had  worl^d 
with   the   Congress,   "in   the  splri 
promise,-  during  the  legislative 
the  bill  in  the  94th  Congress.  As 
dent   noted   in   his  veto  message, 
ministration  has  worked  hard  with 
gress  to  try  to  develop  an  acceptable 
mining  hill  and  other  energy 
c*uld,    when    taken   together,   en 
reduce   energy    imports   and    meet 
mental   objectives.    While    the 
cepted  in  H.R.  25  some  of  my 
rejected  others  necessary  to  red 
verse  impact  on  coal  production 
Ify  various  provisions  of  the   leglil; 
make  it  precise  and  more  workable 
bill  I  sent  to  the  Congress  in  February 
have    also   entailed    production    1 
mated  between  33  and  80  million 
though  these  losses  would  have 
stantial,  we  could  have  accepted  th 
gress  had  enacted  the  comprehensi  .• 
program  I  proposed.  But.  now  the 
losses  of  H.R.  25  are  intolerable." 

Congressional    Veto    Action 
tained  Presidential  veto  on  June  10 
vote  of  278  Yeas  to  143  Nays  (1  vot 
ent").  two-thirds  not  having  votec 
ride. 

VFTO    NO.    4 — H.R.    4481      (EMERGENCY 
MENT    APPROPRIATIONS" 

Background:  Early  in  1975.  the  president 
had  asked  the  Congress  for  legia  ation  to 
deal  with  the  Nation's  most  immec  late  em- 
ployment problems  through  an  ext  ^nsion  ol 
public  service  Jobs  and  a  program  o\  summer 
youth  employment. 

Legislation:  By  May  16,  1975.  both 
of  the  Congress  had  passed  an  vi 
unique    appropriation    measure 
Emergency   Employment   Appropriaki 
provide  for  the  emergency  accelerati  an 
isting  Federal  programs  and  project! 
to  help  Increase  employment  oppc  rtunities 
throughout   the   Nation.   The   total 
In  the  bill:  $5.3  billion,  including 
Hon  for  direct  and  Insured  loans 
million  for  liquidation  of  contract 

Veto:    On    May   28,    1975.    President 
vetoed     this     legislation     becauie 
".  .  .  not  an  effective  response  to 
ployment  problem"  and  it  ".  .  .  woul 
bate  both  budgetary  and  economic 
and   its   chief   Impact    would   be 
after  .  .  .  |  the  1  current  unemploym^t 
lems  .  .  ."  were  expected  to  subside 
gress   had   taken   a   simple,   s 
and  speclflc  proposal  and  turned 
bill  containing  a  hoet  of  provisions 
tionable  value.  The  bill  authorized 
of  $3.3  bUlion  ABOVE  the  Presidentfe" 
requests,   and   almost  half  of   the 
would  occur  in  FY  1976  and 
1977,  long  after  the  economy 
expected  to  be  underway  at  the  end 
dar    year    1975.    This    bill 
others  pending  In  the  Congress, 
crease  the  FY  1976  deficit  to  $100 
more. 

Related  Actions:  Tlie  President  hid  previ- 
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ously  proposed  and  the  Congress  had  en- 
acted a  major  tax  cut  to  help  overcome  the 
recession  and  high  unemployment.  On 
March  29,  1975,  when  the  President  signed 
this  tax  cut  legislation  into  law,  he  had 
stressed  the  need  to  keep  the  1976  deficit 
below  $60  billion.  Also,  he  had  proposed  an 
extension  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  together  with  increases.  These  had 
been  included  in  H.R.  4481.  along  with  the 
many  other  provisions.  In  his  veto  message 
o;i  May  28.  1975,  he  again  called  for  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits and  a  bill  "that  will  provide  the  funds  . .  . 
recommended  for  immediate  and  temporary 
employment  through  the  public  sector  and 
summer  youth  Jobs,"  (H.J.  Res.  402,  FY  1975 
fupple-Tiental  appropriations  for  summer 
youth  employment,  was  signed  into  P.L.  94- 
36  by  the  President  on  June  16.  1975;  H.R. 
6900.  proposed  Emergency  Compensation 
and  Special  Unemployment  Assistance  Ex- 
tension Act.  W.1S  signed  into  P.L.  94-15  by 
the  President  on  June  30.  1975.) 

Conriressional  Veto  Action:  House  SUS- 
TAINED Presidential  veto  on  June  4,  1975, 
by  vote  of  277  Yeas  to  145  Nays,  two-thirds 
not  having  voted  to  override. 

VETO  no.   5— -il.R.   SSrT    (PROMOTION  OF  TOURIST 
TB-WKL) 

Legislation:  By  May  15.  1975.  both  Houses 
of  Congress  had  passed  HJl.  5357,  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  totalling  $98,125,000  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tourist  travel.  The  bill  reinstituted  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  a  domestic 
tourism  program  to  encourage  Americans  to 
travel  within  the  U.S..  and  authorized  $'.!0 
million  for  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1979.  for  continuation  and 
expansion  of  current  program  of  U.S.  Travel 
Service  to  promote  and  facilitate  foreign 
tourism  in  the  U.S. 

(Although  H.R.  5357  had  pa.ssed  the  House 
on  May  13.  1975,  by  a  recorded  vote  of  287 
Yeas  to  132  Nays,  the  measure  passed  the 
Senate  on  a  voice  vote  on  May  15.  1975,  after 
the  Commerce  Committee,  at  its  own  re- 
que.<^t,  had  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.) 

Veto:  On  May  28,  1975,  the  President 
vetoed  this  legislation  because:  (1)  the  pro- 
motion and  management  of  domestic  tour- 
ism should  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
private  sector  and  the  Administration  had 
opposed  the  reinstatement  of  a  domestic 
tourism  program;  and  (2)  the  Admlnlstra- 
tioii  had  proposed  an  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing foreign  tourism  progrnm  In  the  U.S. 
through  FY  1979  at  an  annual  authorization 
level  of  $15  million,  hut  felt  the  amounts  in 
the  bill  were  excessive. 

Related  Actions:  None. 

Congressional  Veto  Action:  No  attempt  to 
override. 

VETO    NO.    6  — H.R.    4483      (EMFRGENCy    HOUSING 
ACT    OF    1975) 

Background:  In  his  Economic  Message  to 
the  Congres.?  on  October  8,  1974,  shortly  after 
taking  office,  the  President  urged  passage  of 
the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Act,  the  so-called  Brooke-Cranston  bill.  This 
legislation  was  quickly  pa.ssed  by  the  Con- 
gress, extending  the  GNMA  mortgage  pur- 
chase authority  to  include  home  loans  not 
federally  Insured — so-called  "conventional  ' 
mortgages.  Since  October  1974,  $9  billion  has 
been  committed  by  GNMA  to  purchase  mort- 
gages with  below  market  interest  rates.  Also, 
in  his  1976  Budget  Request,  President  Ford 
proposed  Federal  stipport  for  400.000  units  of 
housing  under  the  new  Lower  Incfome  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Program:  and  Congress  en- 
acted and  the  President  signed  into  law  (in 
the  tax  cut  bill)  a  tax  credit  for  buyers  of 
unsold  housing  at  a  cost  of  $750  million. 

Legislation:  By  June  11,  1975.  both  Houses 
of  Congress  had  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent H.R.  4486,  the  Enner?enry  Housing  Act 


of  1975.  This  bill  contained  three  new  housing 
subsidies:  (1)  $1,000  homeownershlp  grants, 
(2)  subsidy  payments,  to  be  phased  out  over 
6  years,  which  could  reduce  mortgage  Interest 
rates  to  6  percent,  and  (3)  a  mortgage  pur- 
chase assistance  program  with  Interest  rates 
set  at  7  percent.  Depending  upon  the  choice  a 
buyer  made,  subsidies  would  be  worth  up  to 
S.'i.OOO.  or  iu  some  situations  as  high  as  $6,500. 
The  bill  also  extended  the  deep  homeowner 
interest  subsidies  (Section  235)  which  Con- 
gress last  year  had  decided  to  phase  out:  ex- 
tended and  expanded  the  rehabilitation  loan 
program  which  last  year  was  consolidated 
into  the  community  development  block  grant 
program;  diverted  rental  assistance  fluids 
from  the  newly-authorized  program  of  lower 
income  rental  housing  (Section  8):  and  au- 
thorized HUD  to  make  repayable  mortgage 
relief  payments  to  homeowners  whose  in- 
comes have  been  suljstantially  reduced,  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  lass  of  homeownershlp 
for  families  who  are  unable  to  make  lull 
mortgage  payments. 

Veto:  On  June  24,  1975,  the  President 
vetoed  H.R  4485.  He  stated  that  he  did  so 
because  of  its  cost.  Ineffecth-eness.  and  de- 
layed stimulus  which  would  damage  the 
housing  Industry  and  the  economy.  He  also 
noted  that  it  could  not  be  Implemented  with- 
out substantial  delay;  was  in  some  respects 
inequitable;  had  long-term  Impacts  and  im- 
plications inappropriate  and  undesirable  for 
an  "emergency"  measv.re;  made  a  number  of 
undesirable  changes  In  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  laws;  and  its  foreclosure 
provision  relied  unnecessarily  upon  govern- 
me..t  funding  and  administration. 

Related  Actions:  In  his  veto  message,  in 
ortier  to  reaffirm  his  commitments  to  a 
prompt  recovery  of  the  housing  industry,  to 
getting  construction  workers  back  to  vvork, 
and  to  support  existing  Federal  mortgage  as- 
sistance progrnm,  the  President:  (1)  asked 
Congress  to  extend  the  Emergency  Home  Pur- 
chase Assistance  Act  beyond  Its  October  1975 
expiration  date  and  for  Its  expansion  to  cover 
conventionally  financed  multi-family  hous- 
ing. Including  condominiums;  (2)  an- 
nounced that  he  was  directing  the  release  of 
the  remaining  $2  billion  in  such  funds  and 
requesting  Congress  to  authorize  another 
$7.75  billion  In  such  assistance  for  housing: 
and  (3)  made  it  clear  that  he  would  support 
a  workable  plan  to  prevent  mortgage  fore- 
closures for  iiomeowuers  who  are  out  of  work. 
(H.R.  5398,  a  new  Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
1975.  was  signed  Into  law  on  July  2,  1975.  This 
bill  incorporates  a  modified  program  more 
along  the  lines  of  what  the  President  had 
suggested  in  his  veto  message.) 

Congressional  Veto  Action:  House  sus- 
tained Presidential  veto  on  June  25,  1975,  by 
vote  of  268  Yeas  to  157  Nays,  two- thirds  not 
having  voted  to  override. 

VETO    NO.    7 H.R.    4037     (PETROLEUM    PRICE 

REVIEW    ACT) 

Pnckground:  On  August  31,  1975,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  will 
expire.  That  Act  requires  the  control  of  oil 
distribiiTlon  throughout  the  U.S.  and  of 
prices  on  "old"  oil  at  a  ceiling  of  $5.25  per 
barrel.  So-called  'old"  oil  is  oil  produced  from 
wells  In  operation  before  December  31.  1972, 
not  in  excess  of  1972  production  levels.  It  ac- 
counts for  60  percent  of  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion. Unless  the  Act  is  extende-i,  after 
August  31,  1975,  all  oil  prices  would  be  decon- 
trolled and  would  rise  abruptly,  ("New"  oU^ 
oil  produced  from  wells  drilled  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  or  from  old  wells  In  excess  of 
1972  production  levels — has  not  been  under 
price  controls.  It  accounts  for  the  other  40 
percent  of  domestic  production  and  has 
been  selling  at  about  $13.00  per  barrel.) 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  Presi- 
dent Ford  proposed  immediate  and  total 
decontrol  of  all  domestic  prices  by  April  1975. 
However,  the  Congress  has  not  agreed  with 
this  and  has  attempted  to  extend  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  beyond  its  expiration  in  a  number 
of  ways. 

On  July  16, 1975,  President  Ford  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  plan  to  phase  out  controls  on 
"old"  domestic  oil  over  30  months  and  pro- 
posed a  celling  on  the  price  of  "new"  domes- 
tic oil  (other  than  oil  from  stripper  wells — 
those  producing  less  than  10  barrels  per  day) 
for  that  same  30-month  period  at  $13.50  per 
barrel.  In  this  message,  he  also  called  for 
enactment  of  energy  taxes  including  a 
windfall  profits  tax  (with  appropriate  plow- 
back  provisions)  and  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to  im- 
plement his  decontrol  plan.  Under  provisions 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act — still  in  effect  until  August  31 — either 
House  of  Congress  has  five  working  days  In 
which  to  disapprove  a  decontrol  plan  by 
majority  vote.  Otherwise,  it  would  go  into 
effect. 

The  July  16  plan  would  have  gradually 
removed  price  controls  from  "old"  oil  over  a 
30-month  period  beginning  August  1  of  this 
year  and  ending  In  January  1978.  Each  month 
the  amount  of  oil  presently  under  controls 
would  be  decreased  by  an  additional  3.3  per- 
cent of  a  decontrol  base  production  level 
(which  Is  the  average  monthly  production  of 
old  oil  during  April,  May  and  June  of  this 
year).  No  oil  for  this  30-month  period 
(except  oil  from  stripper  wells)  could  be 
sold  for  more  than  $13.50  per  barrel.  After 
the  30-month  period,  there  would  be  no  price 
controls  on  any  domestically-produced  oil. 

Legislation:  By  July  17,  1975,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  had  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent H.R.  4035,  the  Petroleum  Price  Review 
Act.  This  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  a.s 
S.  621,  basically  did  the  following:  (1)  Ex- 
tended the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  for  4  months — untU  December  31,  1975, 
(2)  which  meant  the  retention  of  the  $5.25 
per  barrel  celling  on  "old"  oil  prices,  (3) 
placed  "new"  oil  vmder  price  controls  at 
$11.28  per  barrel  for  the  first  time,  (4)  re- 
pealed the  "stripper  wells"  exemption  from 
price  controls,  and  (5)  continued  the  coal 
conversion  authorities  in  the  ESEC  Act  until 
December  31,  1975. 

Veto:  On  July  21,  1975,  President  Ford 
vetoed  this  legislation,  which  flew  directly 
in  the  face  of  his  July  16  proposal.  He  stated 
that  he  vetoed  the  bill  because  it:  (1)  would 
increase  petroleum  consumption,  (2)  cut 
domestic  production,  (3)  Increase  reliance 
on  insecure  petroleum  Imports,  and  (4)  avoid 
the  issue  of  phasing  out  unwieldy  price  con- 
trols. He  said,  "For  too  long,  the  Nation  has 
been  without  an  energy  policy,  and  I  cannot 
approve  a  drift  into  greater  energy 
dependence." 

Related  Actions:  In  his  veto  message  he 
reminded  Congress  of  his  July  16  compro- 
mise plan.  He  said  that  if  Congress  acted  on 
this  compromise  and  on  other  Administra- 
tion proposed  energy  taxes,  including  the 
"windfall  profits"  tax  and  energy  tax  rebates 
to  consumers,  the  burden  of  decontrol  would 
be  fairly  shared.  He  al.so  urged  Congress  not 
to  disapprove  his  administrative  plan  of  de- 
control and  promised  that,  if  it  were  ac- 
cepted, he*  would  in  turn  accept  a  simple 
extension  of  price  and  allocation  aulhori- 
tiea  He  reminded  the  Congress,  however,  that 
if  it  were  not  accepted,  one  alternative  which 
Trained  to  him  would  be  to  veto  even  a 
silnple  exten.sion  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
um  Allocation  Act,  implying  that  thereby 
1  August  31,  1975,  all  oil  would  be  decon- 
trolled anyway. 

On  a  related  issue  in  the  vetoed  bill — the 
coal  conversion  authorities  contained  in  last 
years  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  which  had  expired  June  30, 
1975,  and  which  had  been  extended  until 
December  31,  1975,  by  H.R.  4035— he  noted 
that  this  extension  had  been  requested  by 


the  Administration  and  urged  "rapid  enact- 
ment of  a  simple  one  year  extension." 

In  regard  to  his  July  16  plan,  on  July  22 
the  House  passed,  by  262  Yeas  to  167  Nays, 
H.  Res.  605,  which  disapproved  (and  thereby 
killed)  the  President's  proposal  for  a  grad- 
ual 30-month  decontrol  of  domestically-pro- 
duced oil  prices. 

However,  "in  the  effort  to  break  the  dead- 
lock on  energy  legislation  prior  to  the  August 
Congressional  recess,"  on  July  25,  1975,  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Congress  his  sec- 
ond Administrative  decontrol  program.  He 
said,  "This  Nation  desperately  needs  coopera- 
tion, not  confrontation,  on  the  critical  energy 
issue.  The  new  compromise  decontrol  plan  I 
propose  will  answer  the  legitimate  concerns 
raised  by  Members  of  the  Congress  during 
the  lengthy  discussions  which  have  been  held 
on  this  problem."  The  President  noted  that, 
after  Congress  had  rejected  his  plan,  he  was 
faced  with  two  choices:  "to  either  veto  the 
proposed  extension  of  price  controls  (S.  1849, 
a  simple  6-month  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  until  March 
1.  1975,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  July  15, 
1975,  and  is  presently  pending  In  the  House) 
scheduled  to  expire  August  31  or  .seek  a  com- 
promise with  the  Congre.ss."  He  further  urged 
the  Congress  to  accept  his  new  program  and 
"simultaneously  enact  a  simple  three-month 
extension  of  the  law.  To  achieve  energy  in- 
dependence, the  Congress  and  the  President 
must  work  together  on  this  and  other  parts 
of  my  comprehensive  energy  program  ...  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  solution  of  this 
most  pressing  problem." 

The  July  25  plan  would  gradually  remove 
price  controls  from  "old"  oil  over  a  39-month 
period  beginning  September  1  and  ending  In 
November  1978.  Under  the  plan,  the  amount 
of  oil  under  controls  would  be  decreased  by 
an  additional  1.5  percent  per  month  of  a  de- 
control base  production  level  (which  is  the 
average  monthly  production  of  old  oil  during 
April,  May,  and  June  of  this  year)  for  the 
first  time  beginning  September  1,  1975;  2.5 
percent  per  month  for  the  second  year;  and 
3.5  percent  per  month  for  tlie  remaining  IS 
mouths.  No  oil  for  this  39-month  period  (ex- 
cept oil  from  stripper  wells)  could  be  sold 
initially  for  more  than  $11.50  per  barrel,  In- 
crea.sing  5  cents  per  month  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1975.  After  the  39-month  period,  all 
price  controls  on  domestically-produced  oil 
would  be  removed.  Either  House  of  Congress 
now  has  five  working  days  In  which  to  dis- 
approve this  second  plan  to  keep  It  from 
taking  effect. 

Congressional  Veto  Action:  NO  ATTEMPT 
TO  OVERRIDE. 

VETO     NO.     8 — H.R.     3901      (EDUCATION     DIVISION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION,   1976) 

Legislation:  By  July  18,  1975,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  had  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent H.R.  5901,  the  Education  Division  and 
Related  Agency  Appropriation  Act,  1976,  the 
fir.st  appropriations  bill  to  be  .sent  to  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1976.  It  carried  a 
total  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1976  of 
$7,480,312,952  and  for  the  transition  period 
of  $464,683,000. 

Veto:  On  July  25,  1975.  Pre<^ident  Ford 
vetoed  this  bill  stating:  "This  is  the  first 
regular  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year  and  it  provides  $7.9  billion, 
$1.5  billion  more  than  I  requested.  Earlier 
this  year.  I  drew  a  line  on  the  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1976  at  $60  billion.  Tliat  line  is 
considerably  higher  than  I  would  like.  On 
May  14.  the  Congi-ess  drew  its  own  line  on 
the  deficit  at  $69  bUlion.  But  now,  the  Con- 
gress' own  July  21  budget  scorekeeplng  re- 
port estimates  a  possible  deficit  this  year  of 
$83.6  billion.  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
support  such  a  deficit.  .  .  . "  Nothig  that  his 
original  budget  recommendution  was  not  the 
only  one  acceptable,  he  said  he  believed 
major  reductions  must  be  made  In  this  bill 
which  Congress  could  stibstantlally  a''liieve 


by  simply  accepting  his  recommendations 
for  impact  aid  and  higher  education,  "in 
these  two  areas  alone,"  he  remarked,  "Con- 
gress .  .  .  added  $913  million  to  my  pro- 
posals." 

The  President  then  said,  "Taken  as  a 
whole  this  appropriation  bill  is  too  much  to 
ask  the  taxpayers — and  our  economy — to 
bear." 

Related  Action:  In  the  first  part  of  his 
veto  message,  the  President  reminded  the 
Congress:  "Throughout  my  public  life,  I  be- 
lieved— and  still  believe — that  education  is 
one  of  the  foimdation  stones  of  our  repub- 
lic. But  that  is  not  the  issue  In  this  appro- 
priation bill.  The  real  issue  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  impose  fiscal  discipline  on  cur- 
selves  or  whether  we  are  going  to  spend 
ourselves  into  fiscal  Insolvency."  He  ended 
his  message  by  saying:  "I  urge  the  Con- 
gres8  to  sustain  my  veto  of  this  bill  and 
then  we  can  work  together — as  we  have  be- 
fore— to  achieve  a  responsible  compromise." 

Congressional  Veto  Action:  The  House,  on 
July  25,  postponed  further  consideration  of 
the  veto  until  Tuesday,  September  9,  1975. 
Since  H.R.  5901  Is  an  appropriation  bill  and 
originated  In  the  House,  the  Senate  cannot 
act  until  the  House  has  acted. 


VETO  NO.  9^S.  66  (NURSES  TRAINING  A:  HEALTH 
REVENUE  SHARING  4t  HEALTH  SERVICES  ACT 
or    1975)  ; 

Background:  On  December  23,  1974.  the 
President  had  pocket  vetoed  H.R.  14214,  the 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health  Services 
Act  (see  Veto  No.  15,  Part  I);  and  on  Janu- 
ary 2.  1975,  he  had  pocket  vetoed  H.R.  17085, 
Nurses  Training  (see  Veto  No.  19.  Part  I). 

Legislation:  By  July  16,  1975,  both  Houses 
had  passed  and  .sent  to  the  President  one 
bill,  S.  66,  which  was  pratically  identical  to 
the  two  bills  vetoed  above  from  the  93rd 
Congress.  For  nurses  training  the  bill  pro- 
vided $568  million  and  for  the  other  two 
areas  it  provided  $1,422  million. 

Veto:  On  July  26,  1975,  President  Ford  ve- 
toed this  legislation  for  the  same  reasons  he 
had  vetoed  the  two  bills  In  the  93d  Congress. 
He  noted  that,  in  considering  S.  66,  "the  94th 
Congress  made  some  reductions  In  the  total 
cost  of  the  measure.  However,  the  levels  au- 
thorized are  still  far  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
we  can  afford  for  these  programs.  The  bill 
would  authorize  almost  $550  million  above 
my  fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  for  the 
programs  involved,  and  It  exceeds  fiscal  year 
1977  levels  by  approximately  the  same 
amount,  resulting  in  a  total  Increase  of  $1.1 
billion.  At  a  time  when  the  overall  Federal 
deficit  is  estimated  at  $60  billion,  proposed 
authorization  levels  such  as  these  cannot  be 
tolerated."  Also,  he  pointed  out  that  S.  66 
was  unsound  from  a  program  standpoint. 

Related.  Action:  In  his  veto  message  he  also 
pointed  out  that  H.R.  4819  and  S.  1203.  ad- 
ministration bills  submitted  to  the  94t.h 
Congress,  "would  consolidate  various  sepa- 
rate programs  into  the  flexible  project  grant 
authority  of  the  Publlp  Health  Service  Act  to 
allow  lundiiig  of  a  wide  variety  of  health 
services  projects  based  on  State  and  local 
needs"  rather  than  create-:  new  narrow  cate- 
gorical programs  as  does  S.  66.  He  closed  by 
saying:  "Good  health  care  and  the  availability 
of  health  personnel  to  administer  that  care 
are  obviously  of  great  importance.  I  share 
with  the  Congress  the  desire  to  improve  the 
Nation's  health  care.  I  am  convinced  that 
legislation  can  be  devised  to  accomplish  oar 
common  objectives  which  does  not  adversely 
affect  our  efforts  to  restrain  the  budget  ot 
inappropriately  structure  our  health  care 
svstem.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  such  leg- 
islation, using  the  bills  I  have  endorsed  as 
i!ie  starting  point  in  such  deliberations." 

Congressional  Veto  Action:  Senate  over- 
rode the  veto  on  July  26,  1975,  by  a  vote  of 
67  Yeas  to  15  Nays;  House  still  has  not  taken 
action  on  the  veto. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi'esider  t 
11,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
sponsored    by    Senator 
establish  a  Minnesota   Valley 
Recreation  Area.  This  measure 
referred  to  the  Senate 
mittee  where  I  am  hopeful  it 
prompt  consideration.  A-? 
support  for  action  to  safeguarc 
portant  scenic  and  wildlife  i' 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  ar 
from   Sundays   edition   of 
apolis  Tribune,  entitled  ' 
Minnesota    River"    be    printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

PROTECTIKG  THE  MINNESOTA 

We  hope  Congress  moves  quickly 
the  Mondale-Humphrey  bUl  to 
national  wildlife  refuge  and 
in   the   lower   Minnesota   River 
final   25-mlle  stretch   of   the   rlv 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  vall^ 
Carver,  where  the  river's  flood  pi 
and   Fort    Snelllng    State    Park, 
river  Joins  the  Mississippi,  has 
development,  close  to  hali  of  it  is 
merclal  or  Industrial. 

The    Mondale-Humphrey    bill    i 
thorize  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
create  a  9,540-acre  wildlife  refuge 
of  nine  separate  units  within  the 
of  the  proposed  wildlife  recreatlor 
fish  and  wildlife  service  would  hav 
responsibility  for  management  of 
while  managemyit  of  the  larger 
area  would  be  coordinated  under 
henslve  plan  to  be  developed  joi 
eral,   state   and   local    governmen ; 
within  two  years  of  enactment 

The  measiire  would  assist  state 
preservation    efforts    by    providii 
funds  for  up  to  60  percent  of 
acquisition  of  land  and  easemen^ 
tlon  on  the  Minnesota  would  not 
by   the    bill,    nor    would    the 
areas  In  BurnsvlUe,  Chaska, 
Savage.  The  main  focus  of 
be  on  "areas  In  the  flood  plain 
mary  value  lies  in  their  richness  ai 
resource." 

If  the   valley's  fast-dwindling 
nature  are  saved,  credit  must  go 
terprislng  citizens — now  Joined  in 
Minnesota   River   'Valley   Citizens' 
tee — who  began  the  preservation 
years  ago.  It  was  their  efforts  that 
the   U.S.   Pish   and   Wildlife 
value  of  creating  a  wildlife  and 
area  In  the  valley  and  their  effort! 
suaded    Sens.    Mondale    and 
push  for  congressional  action. 

It  Is,  as  Mariallce  Seal,  co-i 
citizens'  committee  says,  "a  very 
for  a  major  city  to  have  this 
rich  river  running  right  through 
able  by  bus."  Now  It  Is  up  to 
complete  the  work  citizens  have 
secure  what  could  be — on  the  ver  r 
of  the  Twin  Cities — a  thing  of 
and  value. 
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PROMOTING  THE   INTEREgTS  OP 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  dne  of  the 
keys  to  economic  growth  is  a  s  rong,  vi- 
able business  sector.  More  busin(  ss  means 
more  Jobs,  higher  salaries  and  wages, 
and  a  more  stable  future.  Conjress  has 
helped  sustain  this  growth  through  the 
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enactment  of  certain  tax  incentives,  for 
example,  which  enable  businesses  to  in- 
vest in  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr)  is  a  friend  of 
the  businessman  and  his  record  proves  it. 
As  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  have  noted 
his  legislative  and  voting  record  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Ame^can  business. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Scott's  legislative  activitiesSbe  printed 
in  the  Record.  ^^"^-~^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

American  Business — 94th  Congress 
Legislation 

S.  1 124 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  assist  In  the  financing  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  owned  by  persons  who  are  dis- 
advantaged because  of  certain  social  or  eco- 
nomic considerations. 

S.  Res.  104 — a  resolution  relative  to  Select . 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

S.  Res.  181 — a  resolution  to  elect  a  Senator 
to  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Votes 

Voted  for  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility  Act    amendments   of    1975. 

American  Business — 93d  Congress 
Legislation 

S.  804 — a  bill  to  further  improve  assistance 
to    small    business    concerns    in    financing, , 
structural,  operational  or  other  changes  to 
meet  standards  required  pursuant  to  law. 

S.  1415 — a  bill  to  assist  In  the  financing 
of  small  business  concerns  which  are  disad- 
vantaged because  of  certain  social  or  eco- 
nomic considerations  not  generally  applicable 
to  other  business  enterprises. 

S.  2136 — a  bill  to  extend  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway — Great  Lakes  navigational  season  de- 
monstration program  for  another  2',2  years. 

S.  Con.  Res.   11 — a  bill  to  express  a  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  support  of  the 
United  States  fishing  industry. 
Votes 

Voted  for  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
Amendments. 

■Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  loans  to 
small  business  concerns  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance as  a  result  of  base  closings. 

■Voted  for  Small  Business  Act  Amendments. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  prevent  unfair 
competitive  practices  in  the  manufacturing 
and   marketing  of  petroleum  products. 

Voted  for  Antitrust  Procedures  and  Penal- 
ties Act. 

Voted  for  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

Voted  for  Export-Import  Bank  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 


GET  THE  GUNS  OFF  THE  STREETS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Star  on 
Thursday,  Jidy  24  and  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Jimmy  Breslin,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  on 
Wednesday,  July  23.  Because  of  the" 
broad  interest  in,  and  the  continuous 
need  to  know  the  facts  concerning  hand- 
gun crime,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Again,  I  express  my  deep  concern  for 
the  handgun  victim.  We  mast  take  ac- 


tion '  J  protect  innocent  people  from  be- 
ing gimned  down. 

The  July  23  article  by  Jimmy  Bres- 
lin, traces  the  handgim  used  to  kill  Ken- 
neth Washington,  a  yovmg  14-year-old 
newspaper  carrier  as  that  gun  traveled 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  kiUer.  Mr. 
Breslin  provocatively  arouses  the  read- 
er's interest  in  the  dilemma  faced  by 
those  who  legitimately  pos3e.ss  hand- 
guns and  those  who  \till  take  any  courss 
to  obtain  a  gun  for  use  in  crime.  The 
gun  in  Breslin's  story  is  imique  b3cause 
it  took  the  life  of  an  innocent  young 
Washingtonian  v.'ho  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  original  owner  or  with 
the  p3i'3on  charged  with  the  shooting. 

The  July  24  editorial  Is  an  indict- 
ment of  the  lack  of  congressional  action 
on  gun  control.  Tlie  editorial  clearly 
establishes  that  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  into  account  the  public 
demand  to  get  the  guns  off  the  streets. 

I  firmly  believe  we  can  afford  inaction 
on  guns  no  longer.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  both  of  these  articles  to  the 
Senate  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the' Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
JFrom  the  Washington  Star  News,  July  23, 

1^751 

The  Serialized  Registered  Gun  That  Killed 

A  14- Year-Old  Boy 

(By  Jimmy  Breslin) 

On  May  11,  1974,  there  arrived  at  the  malJi 
office  of  Irving's  Sports  Shops,  Inc.,  In  the 
Far  Northeast  .section  of  Washington,  a 
United  Parcel  Service  package,  wrapped  In 
plain  brown  paper  and  bearing  the  return 
address  of  JSC,  Inc.,  Route  1,  Olyphant,  Pa. 
The  package  was  received  by  John  Chapman, 
the  chief  gun  buyer  for  the  nine  Irving's 
stores  in  the  Washington  area.  The  package 
contained  a  Smith  and  Wesson  Model  64, 
serial  number  D  524738.  This  is  a  stainless 
stefel  .38,  a  highly  desirable  weapon,  accord- 
ing to  Chapman,  because  after  being  u.sed 
the  gun  can  be  washed  under  a  faucet.  "All 
the  parts  are  stainless  steel,  you  take  care 
of  It  Just  like  silverware,"  Chapman  says. 

The  gun  had  been  manufactured  at  the 
main  Smith  and  Wesson  plant  In  Spring- 
field, Mass.  It  then  had  been  sent  to  a  dis- 
tributor, Jerry's  Sports  Center,  in  Olyphant, 
Pa.  Jerry's  ships  its  orders  out  in  plain  brown 
paper  and  with  the  "JSC"  initials  in  order 
to  help  keep  the  contents  unrecognizable. 

The  gun  was  placed  in  the  Irving's  shop  In 
the  Landover,  Md.,  Mall.  All  other  stores  were 
advised  that  this  "unique"  gun  was  in  stock, 
but  it  was  to  be  moved  from  Irving's  Store  at 
Landover  only  if  one  of  the  other  stores  had 
a  definite  customer. 

On  Aug.  26,  Oscar  Jackson  came  Into  the 
Irving's  Sports  Shop  downtown  store  on  the 
corner  of  lOlh  and  E  Streey,  across  the 
street  from  an  entrance  to  the  hulking  new 
F^I  building.  Jackson  owns  a  tavern,  the 
Manhattan  Cafe,  on  18th  Street  and  U,  in 
the  crime-racked  upper  Northwest  section 
of  the  city.  Jackson  felt  unprotected  with- 
out a  gun  in  the  bar.  When  the  salesman 
at  Irving's  downtown  store,  Don  Fogel,  told 
Jackson  about  the  Smith  and  Wesson  Model 
64,  Jackson  placed  a  deposit.  Fogel  had  the 
gun  brought  by  delivery  truck  from  the 
Landover  store,  and  Jackson  went  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  filed  for  per- 
mission to  buy  the  gun. 

There  aie  over  58.000  registered  handguns 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Upon  filing  for 
purchase  of  a  gun,  a  person  Is  fingerprinted 
and  his  background  checked  for  insanity,  al- 
co'nolism   and   convictions.   Police   say   they 
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also  call  a  person's  spouse  to  see  if  purchase 
of  a  gun  would  cause  marital  complications. 
On  Oct.  15, 1974,  Oscar  Jackson,  certified,  reg- 
istered, paid  the  balance  on  the  $140  pur- 
chase and  walked  out  of  Irving's  store  with 
the  gun  and  a  box  of  bullets. 

He  says  he  fired  the  gun  once.  Where  did 
he  fire  it?  'Aiound  someplace,  Just  to  see  If 
H  worked, "  Jack.son  says.  He  then  placed  the 
gun  in  a  cabinet  underneath  the  back  bar 
of  the  Manhattan  Cafe,  a  small  place  where 
pleasantness  is  disturbed  by  the  continual 
droning  of  a  color  television  set.  over  the 
bar.  The  gun  remained  In  the  cabinet,  Jack- 
son never  finding  himself  in  need  of  it.  There 
are  many  holdups  in  the  area,  a  food  store 
around  the  corner  ha.s  been  held  up  five 
times,  Jackson  says,  but  his  bar  has  escaped 
violence. 

On  January  24,  1975.  Jackson  closed  the 
Manhattan  at  two  a.m.  When  the  day  bar- 
maid, Helen  Queen,  arrived  at  8:15  a.m.,  she 
found  the  cabinet  under  the  back  bar  had 
been  broken  Into.  The  hinges  had  been  taken 
off.  In  the  men's  room,  a  window  had  been 
taken  out.  Helen  Queen  called  Jackson  and 
he  got  out  of  bed  and  came  to  his  bar.  He 
found  missing  a  brown  metal  box  contain- 
ing $500  and  rolls  of  change,  cartons,  of  ciga- 
rettes worth  $300,  several  cases  of  whiskey, 
and  the  gun  and  box  of  bullets.  He  reported 
this  to  police.  Immediately,  the  gun.  District 
of  Columbia  registration  number  50316,  was 
listed  as  being  stolen. 

There  is  In  the  District  of  Columbia  no 
way  to  count  the  number  of  actual  weapons 
on  hand  on  any  given  night.  A  visitor  who  has 
walked   the  streets  of  this  city  for  several 
weeks  Is  of  the  opinion  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  city  at  night  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  a  person  who  does  not  have  a 
gun.  Many  of  the  guns  are  cheap  and  unre- 
liable or  Inoperable.  But  many  of  them  are 
well-manufactured;    unlike    American    cars, 
which  cost  thousands  and  begin  to  fall  apart 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  an  American  made 
gun,  costing  less  than  $150,  can  with  proper 
care  shoot  people  into  the  third  generation. 
Whatever,  somewhere  at  night  In  Washing- 
ton, from  last  January  on,  was  a  Smith  and 
Wesson    stainless   steel    .38    which,    if    used, 
could  be  cleaned  under  a  faucet,  like  knives 
and  forks.  It  was  listed  as  stolen,  but  there 
is  no  way  to  look  for  a  stolen  gun.  A  stolen 
gun  is  just  something  you  put  down  on  a  list 
Unless  you  are  the  person  who  has  stolen  it. 
At  2:15  a.m.  last  Saturday  night,  Kenneth 
Washington,  14,  was  riding  in  the  front  of 
a  Washington  Post  newspaper  delivery  truck 
going  along  a  street  in  the  Northwest  .section 
of  the  city.  He  and  another  boy — In  news  cir- 
culation business   their  Jobs   are  known  as 
"Jumpers"— heard  shots.  They  looked  around 
to  see  where  the  shots  were.  Then  part  of  the 
window  of  the  truck  dissolved.   A  moment 
later,  Kenneth  Washington  said,  in  a  small 
voice,  "I  been  hit  in  the  chest."  He  went  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  truck  with  a  little  piece  of 
death  inside  him.  Nobody  could  see  any  blood 
on  his  blue  shirt.  "He  moved  just  a  little  and 
then  he  didn't  say  no  more,  "  the  other  bov 
Howard  Ross,  said. 

Later  that  night,  a  man  was  picked  up  for 
the  shooting.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  a  gun 
was  found  in  a  car.  Homicide  detectives 
checked  the  gun  and  found  It  had  been 
stolen  from  Oscar  Jackson,  owner  of  the 
M".nhattan  Cafe.  It  was  serialized,  registered 
listed,  charted  and  it  had  killed  a  14-year-old 
boy. 

The  man  arrested,  Benjamin  O'Connor  31 
was  arraigned  on  a  homicide  charge  In  court' 
Moon-faced,  burly-shouldered,  he  stood  In 
front  of  the  Judge  and  said  nothing.  Then  he 
rolled  through  the  door  to  the  detention 
pens— a  prison  roll;  he  had  been  released 
from  a  penitentiary  in  January  after  .serving 
time  for  armed  robbery. 

The  wake  for  Kenneth  Washington  will  be 
held  tonight  at  the  Jarvls  Funeral  Home, 
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1432  U  St.  NW.  The  funeral  will  be  held  to- 
morrow at  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church,  1500 
9th  St.  NW. 

Lat«r  in  the  day,  after  the  arraignment, 
Oscar  Jackson  was  found  In  the  Manhattan 
Cafe. 

"My  gun?"  he  said.  "Really?  My  gun  is  the 
gun  they  used  to  shoot  the  bov?  And  they  got 
the  gun?  Gee.  Well."  He  sat  "at  a  table  and 
thought  for  a  moment. 

"Will  I  be  able  to  get  my  gun  back?  I 
should  be  able  to  get  my  gun  back."  He 
thought  some  more.  "Hell,  yeah,  I  should  be 
able  to  gfet  it  back  now.  That's  stolen  j^operty 
and  they  recovered  it,  right?" 


In  Massachusetts  it  is  lawful  to  keep  a 
gun  in  youj  home  or  place  of  business.  What 
you  can't  do,  without  special  dispensation,  is 
go  armed  about  the  stritets.  the  alsumption 
being  that  most  armel  pedesmans  other 
than  law  enforcement  officials  and  guards 
are  up  to  no  good.  It  will  cost  you  a  manda- 
tory Jail  .sentence. 

It  mijst  be  because  thp  Massachusetts  law 
Is  so  simple,  so  logical.  ^  practical,  so  easy 
to  enforce,  so  free  of  red  tape,  that  it  does 
nos  yet  com.-nend  it^lf  to  the  imagination 
of   thi'i  cit:,. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  24,  1975 j 

Disarm  the  Predators 
In  recent  days,  the  city  of  Washington  has 
witnessed     two     typical     Instances    of     the 
menace  of  uncontrolled  handgun  possession. 
There  was  the  pathetic  case  of  Hector  Diaz, 
a  visitor,  who  whUe  sitting  inoffensively  on 
a  park  bench  at  the  Ellipse  one  evening  last 
week  was  shot  and  blinded  by  a  gun-totlng 
young  thug.  He  luckUy  escaped  with  his  life. 
Two  days  later,  a  newspaper  carrier,  14  years 
old,   died   when   the   delivery  van   in   which 
he  was  riding  ran  upon  a  street  shootout. 
Even  if  they  were  e.specially\unusual,  and 
they  aren't,  these  two  outrages  ought  to  jar 
Congress  out  of  its  unconscionable  lethargy 
on  the  gun  menace.  But  then  one  reads  that 
President  Ford's  milquetoasty  handgun  reg- 
ulation   proposals,    outlined    this    week    by 
Atty.   Gen.   Edward   Levi,   go   begging   for  a 
Republican  sponsor.  How  many  more  inno- 
cent victims  will  die  needlessly  on  the  capi- 
tal city  shooting  range  before  Congress  and 
the   District   council    move   to   disarm    the 
predators?  Ten?  A  hundred?  A  thousand? 

The  President's  program  is  innocuous 
enough.  Basically,  it  amounts  to  a  tighter 
policing  Job— 500  more  Treasury  agents  to 
attack  the  handgun  "black  market"  in  10 
major  target  cities;  size  standards  for  salable 
pistols;  a  waiting  period  of  14  days  before  a 
dealer  could  deliver  a  handgun  to  any  cus- 
tomer, during  which  the  dealer  would  be 
"expected"  to  check  with  the  police  and  FBI 
to  see  if  the  purchaser  has  a  criminal  record; 
and  mandatory  sentences  for  crimes  com- 
mitted with  guns. 

It  is  entirely  gratifying  to  have  Mr.  Ford, 
however  Irresolutely,  in  the  gun-control 
corner.  But  it's  obvious  his  program  can  only 
strike  a  glancing  blow  at  the  problem.  For 
instance,  one  wonders  to  what  avail  the  T- 
men  will  conduct  their  selective  crackdown 
on  black  markets  if  that  crackdown  gener- 
ates a  demand  to  bootleg  illegal  weapons 
into  a  market.  And  unless  gun  dealers  are 
required  to  check  out  the  police  and  FBI 
records  of  gun  purchasers— a  requirement 
not  now  in  the  bill— a  U-day  wailing  period 
means  little.  Indeed  it  probably  means  only 
that  innocents  destined  to  be  shot  by  street 
predators  will  be  shot  14  days  later  in  each 
case.  Moreover,  it  may  be  to  expect  too  much 
of  the  average  gun  dealer  to  place  on  him 
the  onus  of  policing  gun  buyers.  Mightn't 
dealers  who  get  a  reputation  for  being  con- 
scientious merely  lose  customers  to  dealers 
who  get  a  reputation  for  being  loose  with 
the  law?  We  don't  know;   we  Just  ask. 

One  thing  you  can  say  for  the  President's 
program  is  that  it  may  even  be  innocuous 
enough  to  pass  muster  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  Or  is  that  presuming  too 
much? 

Our  own  notion  about  the  gun  menace 
here  in  the  District,  as  we  said  several  weeks 
ago,  is  that  the  City  Council  ought  to  adopt, 
if  only  for  trial,  a  version  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts gun  law.  It  has  two  distinct  merits: 
It  Is  getting  guns  off  the  streets  and  It  Is 
remarkably  free  of  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
clutter,  circumventing  the  stumbling  block 
of  registratlpn. 


DISENG/^GEMENt'frOM   KOREA 


Mr.    CHURCH.    Mr.    President,   since 
.sei-vujg  with  distinction  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan,  Edwin  Reischauer  ha.s 
been  one  of  our  country's  most  valued 
analysts  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
Asia    Now  in  a  June  28  article  for  the 
Washington  Post,  Reischauer  urges  us 
not  to  panic  into  repeating  in  Korea  tlie 
mistakes  learned  so  painfully  in  Vietnam 
Reischauer  points  out  that  today  South 
Korea  enjoys  superiority  over  the  North 
in  manpower  and  weaponry  and  an  in- 
ternal unit  not  known  in  South  Vietnam 
Neither  China  nor  Russia  shows  an  in- 
chnation  to  support  a  North  Korean  mUi- 
tai-y  ventui-e  into  the  South.  Moreover 
Amencan  public  opinioir  is  not  likely  to 
sancUon    a    repeat    performance    that 
would  draw  us  into  another  Asian  war 
particularly  to  defend  a  government  of 
which  it  does  not  approve. 

But,  Reischauer  says,  a  situation  is  de- 
veloping which  "over  a  longer  time  span 
may  produce  conditions  like  those  that 
proved  fatal  to  South  Vietnam"  The 
Park  government  is  using  repressive 
measures  which  are  beginning  to  build 
up  internal  forces  of  resistance  Eco- 
nomic problems  brought  on  bv  oil  prices 
and  worldwide  recession  haunt  the 
South  Korean  economy.  It  is,  therefore 
possible  Uiat  the  presence  of  40  000 
Amencan  soldiers  near  the  border  could 
threaten  to  diaw  the  United  States  into 
a  future  ccniflict  brought  on  as  much  bv 
forces  internal  to  South  Korea  as  ex- 
ternal. 

While  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  Uiuted  States  to  feke  drastic  uni- 
lateral action,  we  must'begin  now  to  in- 
stitute a  gradual  military'  disengagement 
from  Korea,  one  which  would  not  alarm 
our  most  important  friend  and  ally  in 
Asia,  Japan.  As  Reischauer  says : 

Now  is  the  time,  while  the  Vietnam  dust 
is  settling,  to  start  thinking  through  this 
problem.  We  should  befor^  long  have  a  clear 
program  to  present  to  ^ark  of  measured 
withdrawals  of  American  troops  and  reduc- 
tions of  military  aid  until  both  are  4ntir.lv 
gone  within  a  few  years  . 


I  support  this  view  and  believe  we 
should  begin  taking  the  Ambassadors 
advice.  I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  "Korea  and  Viet- 
nam: The  Nonparallels,"  by  Edwin  O 
Reischauer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printeid  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Korea  and  Vu;tnam:  TrtE  Nonparallels 
(By  Edwin  O.  Rei^hauer) 

False  analogies  between,  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam originally  helped  get  us  into  a  funda- 
mentally worse  situation  in  Vietnam.  Let  us 
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not  now  reverse  the  process  and 
Koreft  because  of  analogies 
wi:h  Vietnam. 

South  Korea  simply  is  not  v 
present  to  the  two  basic  ills  thf 
South  Vietnam — the  uncertain 
people,  and  the  resultant  . 
penetralion  and  subversioii  by 
prefsnt  it  would  require  a  mass 
flow  to  overthrow  the  South,  and 
ro  sipn  of  this  happening. 

Kim   II   Sung,    the    noriheni 
tr  .iig  to  taJce  advantage  of  the 
Isp.se  In  Vietnam  to  intimidate 
but   despite  repeated   cries   of   w 
siuiation  along  the  border  in  Ki 
tuality   less   menacing   than   at 
during  the  past  two  decades, 
have   more   than  twice   the  air  .< 
Seoul,   but  this  advantage   is   ... 
presence  of  American  air  power  in 
while  in  ground  forces  the  South  < 
the  North  by  about  600,000  men 
with    reserves   and   paramilitary 
elve  an  overall  balance  of  3  mill 
than  2  million. 

These    figures    reflect    the    fart- 
South  has  more  than  twice  ihe 
of  the  North  (in  Vietnam  it  was 
that  was  the  larger),  and  both 
as  completely  militarized  as  any  in 
P\-ongyang  could  not  risk  war  w 
strong  support  of  China  or  the 
ion.  and  both  of  these  seem  much 
to  avoid  a  conflict  in  Korea  than 
In  the  past. 

This  may  sound  rea-ssurlng.  bii  t 
only  the  false  crisis  derived  fron 
analogies  with  Vietnam.  Back  of 
ever,  is  a  real  danger  that  is  esc: 
quate  attention,  in  part  because 
herring  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  an  Immediate  crisis, 
a  situation  that  over  a  longer  time 
produce  conditions  like  those  tl 
fatal  to  South  Vietnam.  In  other 
ultimate,  Vietnam-like  debacle  r 
the  cards  for  us  in  Korea  unlesj 
to  do  something  about  It  soon. 

The  experiences  of  the  Korean 
the  »)uth   Koreans  the  most  bit 
Conununlst  people  in  the  world 
fore  Insured  their  loyalty  to  Seou 
shows  signs  of  eroding. 

There  has  always  been  much  ^, 
satisfaction  with  the  government 
Korea.  Despite  rapid  economic 
recent  years,  the  discrepancies 
were  severe  and  seemed  to  be  grr 
Corruption  in  government  and 
recently  highlighted  by  the  adr 
$4  million   bribe  to  government 

by   the   GuU   OU    Corp.— has 

much  criticism.  Except  for  a  brief 
1960-61    of    Ineffective    Democrat! 
ment,    Korea's   democracy   has   _ 
imperfect  and  incomplete.  Indlvi 
and  freedoms  were  often  curtaile( 
But  at  the  same  time,  there  w 
individual  liberty  and  democratic 
tion  in  government  to  make  peoph 
there  was  sufficient  difference  from 
pletely   repressive   regime   of   the 
make  the  South  worth  fighting  to 
This  situation,  however,  has  been 
of   late.   In    October,    1972, 
Chung   Hee   declared   martial    law   . 
lowed  this  with  a  new  constitutlc^i 
by  giving  hun  the  right  to  appoint 
of  the  members  of  ParUament, 
body  and  all  electoral  politics  to  a 
He  followed    this  by  Draconian 
seriously   limiting   individual 
eluding  those  of  political  criticism 
expression,  and  enforced   these  w 
police  controls.   The  opposition 
been  cowed  Into  virtual  silence,  b\v 
and  tensions  nin  deep. 

Eapecl*lly  among  the  city  dw 
the  better  educated,  including  th 
the     influential     I>rotestant     and 
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groups,  there  is  a  sense  of  desperation.  Stu- 
dent activism  may  have  been  successfully 
repressed;  but  probably  at  the  cost  of  creat- 
ing secret  student  revolutionaries.  Step  1 
has  been  taken  toward  the  making  of  a 
Vietnamese-  situation. 

South  Korea  has  recently  suffered  another 
blow,  this  one  not  of  its  own  making.  Korea's 
dazzling  economic  record  of  recent  years  was 
based  on  industrialization  and  world  trade — 
an  incipient  replica  of  the  Japanese  economic 
mlyp-ele — and  therefore  the  oil  crisis  that 
started  in  the  autumn  of  1973  dealt  Korea  a 
serious  blow. 

It  io  particularly  dependent  on  marlielj  in 
and  investments  from  Japan  a:id  the  United 
States,  and  both  these  countries  have  them- 
!?eives  been  In  rpfessions.  In  aUdJtjon.  the 
picture  of  an  Increasingly  rrpressive  Soui'.i 
Korean  regime  makes  both  Japanese  and 
Americans  more  critical  of  conditions  in  Ko- 
rea, more  dubious  about  its  future  and  less 
willing  to  invest  there,  thus  adding  to  Ko- 
rea'.^  economic  woe=>.  A  serious  economic 
downturn  could  further  erode  South  Korean 
lovalties. 

The  deterioration  oi  'the  political  situation 
in  South  Korea  has  also  increased  doubts 
about  the  American  commitment  to  help 
defend  the  country.  The  post-Vietnam  mood 
in  the  United  States  is  reason  enough  for 
such  doubts,  but  they  are  greatly  increased 
by  a  picture  of  a  dictatorial  and  cruelly  re- 
pressive regime  in  Seoul,  whicli  is  repugnant 
to  Americans. 

The  American  commitment  is  hedged  by 
the  phrasing  that  "In  case  of  an  external 
armed  attack"  each  nation  "would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
its  coustliutioual  processes."  Still,  the  pres- 
ence of  about  40,000  American  soldiers  as  a 
sort  of  trip-wire  near  the  border  has  always 
made  American  involvement  in  a  renewed 
Korean  War  seem  almost  automatic. 

But  tills  may  well  not  be  true,  given  the 
popular  mood  in  tlte  United  States,  as 
strengthened  by  the  distasteful  political  ac- 
tions of  Park's  government.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  has  made  a  commitment 
reinforced  by  a  military  presence  that  the 
American  people  would  very  pwssibly  be  un- 
willing to  live  up  to.  This  is  indeed  a  perilous 
position  for  the  United  States  to  be  in. 

Park  or  his  successors  have  only  two  paths 
they  can  follow. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  can  smother  all 
political  criticism  and  ruthlessly  eradicate  all 
sources  of  opposition.  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam  and  China  itself  show  the  viability 
of  this  sort  of  regime  in  an  East  Asian  set- 
ting though  it  may  be  much  more  difficult 
to  create  one  on  a  rightist  rather  than  a 
leftist  Ideological  basis,  as  the  experience  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  suggest.  Of  course, 
this  road  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  American  military  commit- 
ment, and  probably  much  of  Japanese  and 
American  economic  support. 

The  other  road  would  be  a  return  toward 
a  more  open  society  with  a  growing  role  for 
democratic  political  Institutions.  High  educa- 
tional levels  make  such  a  course  perfectly 
feasible  in  Korea,  and  In  my  judgment  It 
would  be  by  far  the  better  bet,  even  in  stark 
military  terms. 

But  what  should  the  United  States  do?  The 
tendency  Is  to  sweep  the  problem  under  the 
rug — to  leave  things  alone  and  pretend  the 
problem  does  not  exist,  counting  on  the  Im- 
probability of  war,  at  least  In  the  near  future, 
to  see  us  safely  through  until  some  still  un- 
known but.  It  is  hoped,  better  situation  de- 
velops later  on. 

In  the  very  short  run,  this  policy  is  under- 
standable. The  shock  of  the  sudden  collapse 
in  Vietnam  for  Americans,  Koreans  and  the 
world  at  large  makes  it  wise  to  let  the  dust 
.settle  a  bit  before  making  any  decisive  new 
moves  in  Korea.  But  such  a  do-nothing  policy 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely, 
as  South  Korean  loyalties  wither  and  popu- 


lar Ar-.erlcan  distate  for  Korean  dictatorship 
grows. 

The  defense  of  South  Korea,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  its  systems,  Is  not  vital  to 
American  interests.  A  defense  line  in  the 
straits  between  Japan  and  Kprea  has  always 
made  more  military  sense  tlian  one  in  the 
middle  oi  the  peninsula.  Aside  from  our  emo- 
tional involvement  in  the  well-being  of  the 
brare  and  talented  people  of  South  Korea, 
our  only  major  concern  in  the  area  is  the 
adverse  impact  its  fall  to  North  Korea  would 
have  on  Japan,  a  nation  of  very  great  Im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

A  sudden  collapse  resulting  in  psrt  from  an 
American  refusal  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments might  start  a  nervous  Japan  back  on 
the  road  toward  remilitarization,  or  might 
frighten  it  into  a  stance  of  much  less  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  on  vital 
shared  problems  of  economics  and  world 
order. 

If.  however,  the  United  States  had  disen- 
gaged milir.^rily  from  Korea  by  slow  and  well 
understood  steps  prior  t-o  a  collapse,  the  im- 
pact might  be  quite  negligible. 

Now  1.S  ti-ie  time,  while  the  Vietnam  dust 
is  settling,  to  start  thinking  through  this 
problem.  We  should  before  long  have  a  clear 
program  to  present  to  Park  of  measured 
withdrawals  of  American  troops  and  reduc- 
tions of  military  aid  until  both  are  entirely 
fTone"  within  a  few  yeai-s — unless  the  South 
Koreans  find  It  possible  in  the  meantime  to 
change  course  again  and  start  moving  oack 
to  a  freer,  more  democratic  system  that 
would  better  win  the  loyalties  of  their  own 
people  and  the  support  of  the  American 
public. 

To  avoid  damaging  shocks  both  In  Korea 
and  Japan,  such  a  program  would  have  to  be 
spread  over  several  years.  Although  the  crisis 
is  not  an  immediate  one,  we  must  start  very 
soon  if  we  are  to  complete  the  manuever 
before  the  situation  does  reach  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

The  pre.sent  Is  also  a  good  time  to  start 
forming  a  longer-range  Korean  strategy. 
Korea  has  all  along  been  a  more  dangerous 
threat  to  world  peace  than  Vietnam,  not 
just  because  it  is  a  larger  and  more  effec- 
tively militarized  country,  but  because  of  its 
more  strategic  location  between  three  of  the 
largest  nations  of  the  world — Japan,  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union— with  the  fourth,  the 
United  States,  deeply  involved  in  the  penin- 
sula for  historical  reasons. 

The  surrounding  great  powers  should  move 
toward  an  agreement  to  isolate  this  danger 
spot  from  other  issues. 

■What  is  needed  is  a  four-power  agreement 
between  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
China  and  Japan  that  they  will  not  allow 
disturbances  in  Korea  to  spill  over  to  in- 
volve them  in  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  distrust  and  hostility  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  an  agreement  today,  as  does  also  the 
presence  of  American  forces  in  the  South. 
Such  an  agreement  will  not  be  easy  to 
achieve  but  it  is  an  obvious  goal  that  the 
United  States  should  be  working  toward 
now. 

When  achieved,  it  wUl  not  only  neutralize 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  trouble  spots  In 
the  world,  but  may  also  take  some  of  the 
tensions  out  of  the  situation  in  Korea  itself. 
It  could  lead  to  agreed  military  limitations 
between  the  two  Korean  regimes,  which 
would  be  an  economic  boon  to  both,  and 
possibly  might  open  the  way  for  ultimate 
reunification,  which  is  of  course  the  dream  of 
all  Koreans. 


THE  PENTAGON'S   $150-BILLION 
SHOPPING  LIST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  some  weeks 
ago  the  Senate  engaged  in  a  2-day  de- 
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bate  and  reexamination  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  the  military  forces  and  poli- 
cies needed  to  sustain  it.  This  debate  and 
reexamination  in  a  post- Vietnam  era  was 
itself  a  healthy  thing.  This  debate  should 
and  will  continue  in  the  future  In  an  at- 
tempt to  shed  more  light  on  the  proper 
relationship  between  U.S.  national 
interests,  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  U.S. 
military  posture. 

The  joint  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the 
relationship  between  U.S.  foreign  and 
military  policy,  just  authorized  by  the 
Senate  for  next  year,  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  It  should  help  the  Con- 
gress to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
this  relationship  prior  to  next  year's  de- 
bate over  this  ground. 

The  large  defense  authorization  bills, 
recently  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  were  partly  the  result  of  spe- 
cial factors  such  as  the  current  high  level 
of  U.S.  unemployment  and  the  recent 
events  In  Indochina.  Amendments  to  cut 
the  Defense  Department  budgetary  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1976  ran  Into  especlidly 
stiff  resistance  because  of  these  special 
factors.  Hopefully,  next  ipar,  these  fac- 
tors will  be  less  pressing  wid  Important. 
We  must  more  carefully  look  at  our 
worldwide  military-foreign  policy  stance 
on  the  merits  of  these  programs  rather 
than  pass  defense  authorizations  merely 
for  economic  or  psychological  reasons. 

Much  waste  and  fat  exists  In  the  De- 
fense Department  budget.  Some  of  the 
weaponry  we  purchase  is  superfluous  and 
unneeded  to  maintain  an  adequate  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and 
interests.  We  In  the  Congress  must  main- 
tain a  strong  defense  but  oppose  exces- 
sive defense  expenditures  and  forces.  A 
recent  article  written  by  the  Director  of 
Research  for  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation, Mr.  David  Johnson,  points  at 
some  ways  in  which  the  Defense  budget 
can  be  intelligently  cut  to  achieve  econ- 
omies without  sacrificing  essential  U.S. 
defense  programs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  Ramparts 
magazine,  July  1975,  entitled  "The  Pen- 
tagon's $150-Blllion  Shopping  List." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Pentagon's  $150  Billion  Shopping 
List 
(By  David  Johnson) 
"How  do  we  stop  this  dangerous,  ruinous 
rivalry?  For  a  start,  we  can  simply  recognize 
that  overkUl  is  overkUl,  and  superflous  weap- 
ons are  superflous." — Sen.  John  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Otir  economy  may  be  on  the  rocks,  the 
quality  of  life  In  America  may  be  deterio- 
rating for  everyone,  our  foreign  policies  may 
be  bankrupt,  but  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
Is  to  remain  alive  and  well.  The  Defense  De- 
partment wants  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  put  its  faith  in  weapons  and  mili- 
tary power.  The  U.S.  produces  the  most  de- 
structive weapons  In  the  world,  the  most 
advanced  tanks,  planes,  submarines,  bomb- 
ers, missiles,  and  yet  we  are  called  upon  to 
try  harder  to  remain  "number  one."  World 
demand  for  the  products  of  our  advanced  In- 
dustrial dvlUzatlon  Is  Insatiable  and  grow- 
ing: XSS.  weapons  manufacturers  sold  a  rec- 
ord $8J  bUlioa  worth  of  arms  overseas  in 
1974,  an  increase  of  more  than  100 ';i  over 
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1973.  America's  dubious  world  leadership  In 
weaponry  may  be  the  ultimate  expression  of 
our  philosophy  of  conspicuous  consumption. 
The  proposed  fiscal  1976  Bicentennial  fed- 
eral budget  says  a  great  deal  about  our  mis- 
placed priorities.  In  the  new  budget  Presi- 
dent Ford  asks  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
almost  $108  billion  for  military  purposes,  the 
highest  level  of  military  spending  in  history. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $16  billion  over  last 
year.  At  the  same  time,  funding  for  non- 
defense  programs  is  projected  to  decline  by 
more  than  $25  billion.  The  Pentagon,  accord- 
ing to  Its  five-year  plan  for  1976  through 
1980,  plans  to  spend  at  least  $636  billion  owr 
this  period. 

The  new  military  budget  now  being  de- 
bated before  Congress  contains  a  bewildering 
variety  of  new  weapons  schemes.  The  Air 
Force  and  Rockwell  International  want  $749 
million  to  continue  development  of  their  $21 
billion  B-1  bomber  program  so  that  the  U.S. 
will  possess  well  Into  the  21st  century  a 
bomber  that  will  be  able  to  fly  lower,  faster, 
and  carry  more  bombs  than  any  bomber  ever 
built.  General  Dynamics  is  working  on  a 
submarine  for  the  Navy,  the  Trident,  that 
win  be  bigger  (two  football  fields  long) , 
quieter,  and  fire  more  nuclear  weapons  than 
any  submarine  In  history.  It  will  also  be  the 
most  expensive  weapons  system  in  history, 
at  $1.6  billion  or  more  per  copy.  The  Army  has 
Chrysler  and  General  Motors  competing  to 
produce  the  Tank  of  the  Future,  the  XM-1 
Main  Battle  Tank.  The  XM-1,  estimated  to 
cost  almost  $2  million  each,  wlU  shoot  fur- 
ther, more  acctirately,  have  more  armor  pro- 
tection, and  a  smoother  ride  than  any  other 
tank.  Asstimtng,  of  course,  that  everything 
goes  according  to  plan,  which  frequently  does 
not  happen. 

The  1976  military  budget  asks  for  funding 
of  new  missiles  of  every  conceivable  descrip- 
tion: anti-ship,  anti-aircraft,  anti-tank,  anti- 
missile srurface-to-Burface,  stirface-to-alr, 
alr-to-surface,  alr-to-alr,  contlnent-to-con- 
tinent,  laser  gtiided,  radar-glded,  electro- 
optlcal-gulded,  televlslon-guided.  New  mili- 
tary aircraft  come  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes  and  nicknames:  Skyhawks,  Tomcats. 
Eagles,  Cobras,  Prowlers,  Haweyes,  Intruders, 
Corsairs,  Chlnooks,  Orlons,  Vikings,  Sea  Stal- 
lions, Sea  Cobras,  Iroquois,  not  to  mention 
AWACS  and  the  unpronounceable  AABNCPs. 
Every  three  months  the  Pentagon  la  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  publish  the  cvirrent 
estimated  costs  of  major  weapons  systems. 
The  latest  cost-overrun  status  report  on  40 
big  ticket  Items  Indicates  that  these  weap- 
ons alone  wlU  cost  $150  billion,  $41  billion 
more  than  originally  expected. 

The  American  public  has  little  way  of  Judg- 
ing whether  there  Is  any  real  need  for  par- 
ticular weapons  and  must  rely  on  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  control  over  the  military 
budget  and  the  Defense  Department.  The 
Congress,  however.  Is  barely  up  to  the  task  of 
beginning  to  explore  the  Intricacies  of  the 
many  complex  weapons  systems  and  defense 
issues  btu-led  In  the  labyrinths  of  the  plus- 
$100  billion  defense  budget.  Unlike  the  De- 
fense Department,  Congress  has  little  In- 
formation and  even  less  time.  Congressman 
Michael  Harrington  of  Massachu^setts,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  both  the  House  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees, 
puts  it  this  way:  "By  the  time  a  weapons 
program  reaches  the  stage  at  which  it  be- 
comes a  prominent  issue  for  debate  In  the 
Congress,  the  battle  Is  already  lost.  The  De- 
fense Departments  near  monopoly  on  rele- 
vant information,  together  with  the  vested 
btu-eaucratic  and  economic  interests  which 
propel  the  high-budget,  high-prestige  weap- 
ons programs,  conspire  to  give  such  programs 
an  all  but  unstopable  momentum,"  What  the 
Pentagon  wants,  the  Pentagon  gets. 

Congress  has  become  Increasingly  critical 
of  high  and  escalating  levels  of  military 
spending.  Although  there  Is  not  yet  a  con- 


sensus on  how  to  reduce  the  defense  budget, 
there  la  a  new  and  growing  recognition  that 
changed  International  clrctimstances  and 
economic  pressures  make  it  necessary  to 
choose  among  competing  programs  and  pri- 
orities. Many  Congressmen  are  Increasingly 
aware  that  spending  on  weapons  and  forces 
that  contribute  to  U.S.  strength  only  in  a 
marginal  way  can  no  longer  be  afforded.  The 
American  experience  In  Indochina  seems  to 
have  taught  the  lesson  that  military  power 
Is  of  declining  usefulness  In  coping  with  the 
country's  problems. 

New  superweapons  are  not  the  answer. 
Even  such  a  hardline  conservative  as  Senator 
John  McClellan,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  come  to  admit 
that  any  real  meaning  of  n&tiontd  security 
Is  far  broader  than  its  narrow  military  com- 
ponent: "Inflation  Is  rapidly  becoming  as 
great  a  danger  to  our  national  security  and 
the  stability  of  our  society  as  Is  the  danger 
from  any  potential  foreign  foe." 

A  number  of  controversial  weapons  systems 
are  being  critlcaUy  examined  by  the  Congress 
during  hearings  and  action  on  the  fiscal  1976 
defense  budget.  Questionable  strategic  weap- 
ons include  the  B-1  bomber,  the  Trident 
submarine,  new  types  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs),  strategic  cruise 
missiles,  and  new  ABM  sysjtems.  The  btilk  of 
the  defense  budget,  about  75  percent,  goes  to 
pay  for  the  projection  of  tJ,S.  military  power 
overseas  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Controversial 
conventional  weapons  Include  the  AWACS 
warning  and  control  aircraft,  the  SAM-D  air 
defense  missile  system,  the  C-6A  aircraft,  the 
XM-1  tank,  and  the  expensive  F-14  and  F-15 
tactical  fighter  aircraft. 

B-1  Bomber.  Por  the  Defense  Department, 
the  most  vulnerable  weapon  In  the  new 
budget  Is  the  B-1  strategic  bomber.  The  B-1 
Is  a  weapon  that  may  very  well  be  pricing 
Itself  out  of  existence,  although  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  John  McLucas  says  that  he  has 
no  "cost  breaking  point"  for  the  B-1.  Many 
members  of  Congress,  however,  are  near  or 
have  already  passed  thelrf  breaking  point 
with  the  B-1.  The  cost  of  developing  and  pro- 
ducing 244  B-ls  Is  estimated  at  $20.6  billion, 
or  $84  million  each.  Th<  cost  continues  to 
skyrocket  and  Inevitably  will  shortly  exceed 
$10e''biiUlon  per  plane. 

Critics  of  the  B-1  argue  convincingly  that 
the  U.S.  Is  well  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  strategic  arms  race  and  point  out  that 
the  U.S.  already  has  8,500  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  and  600  bombers,  eompared  to  2,800 
nuclear  weapons  and  160  bombers  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  a  handful  of  former 
weapons  enthusiasts  have  come  around  to 
acknowledging  that  somehow,  somewhere  a 
line  has  to  be  drawn.  Says  Senator  John 
Sparkman  of  Alabama,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
"How  are  we  to  put  a  stop  to  this  dangerotis, 
ruinous  rivalry?  Por  a  start  we  can  simply 
recognize  that  overkill  Is  overkill,  that 
superfluous  weapons  are  indeed  superfluous, 
and  that  many  of  the  new  systems  being 
developed,  though  technologically  fascinat- 
ing, are  redundant  and  unnecessary." 

In  an  age  when  missiles  can  deliver  devas- 
tating destruction  in  less  than  30  minutes,  a 
bomber  that  takes  10  hours  to  reach  Its  tar- 
gets can  at  best  have  only  a  nilnor  role.  Tlie 
exlsthig  force  of  B-52  and  FB-Ill  bombers 
will  in  any  case  provide  a  bomber  force  with 
considerable  overkill  through  the  1980s.  The 
U.S.  spends  about  $5  bllll^  a  year  on  its 
bombers.  Including  European -based  and  air- 
craft carrier-based  planes,  the  U.S.  today  al- 
ready has  eight  different  types  of  aircraft 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons  in  an 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Two  billion  dollars  has  already  been  spent 
on  the  B-1.  The  fiscal  1976  budget  requests 
another  $749  million,  including  $77  mlUlon 
to  Initiate  procurement.  The  $77  million  la 
viewed  by  critics  as  an  Effort  by  the  Air 
Force  to  get  the  Congress  ^/Commit  ItselX 
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all  the  way  to  ultimate  full  ^. . 
B-l.  The  Defense  Department 
quest  for  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal  _ 
tlnued  funding  at  $2  billion  or 
through  1983. 

As   yet.    Congress   has   been 
make  a  firm  decision  for  or  a{ 
Alternatives  such  as  the  B-52 
glnes,  a  stretched  FB-lll,  and 
Jet  lilce  the  Boeing  747  armed 
missiles  have  been  suggested.  To 
speculations,  the  Defense  Dept    . 
ducted  a  year-long  investigatiofi 
Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
surprisingly,  concluded  that  B 
official  conclusion  sounds  not  i:_ 
paste  commercial :  "Of  the  equa  I 
examined,  those  containing  B-l 
substantially  better.  The  low-L^ 
hard  B-l,  with  its  high  quallt; 
performed  all  other  vehicles  by 
gin."  The  most  egregious  flaw  _ 
study  is  that  it  assumed  that 
States  needs  to  spend  as  muc 
bombers  as  the  B-l  costs  ajid 

"equal-cost"  alternatives. ^_ 

tunnel  vision,  the  1X>D  anafy: 

to  examine  the  question  of  w 

try  needs  a  bomber  fleet  in  th) 
and,  if  so,  whether  that  ca 
obtained  at  much  less  cost. 

A  decision  on  producing  the 
uled  for  November  1976  and  It  l., 
that  the  Congress  will  stop  the 
next  year.  Although  the  plane  is 
growing   skepticism,    continued 
research  and  development  is 
all  too  likely. 

Trident  Submarine.  Next  to 
most  expensive  weapon  program 
dent    strategic    submarine, 
tlmated   to   cost  $16.2   billion 
marines,   each   armed   with   24 
range  Trident  I  missiles.  Each 
marine  will  carry  enough  nuc. 
to  destroy  any  country   in   the 
TJ.S.    already    has    41    strategic 
carrying  656  Polaris  and   Posel 
with  about  4.000  nuclear  weapons 
budget  asks  for  $2.1  billion  for  Ti 
a   $3.4   billion    request   expected 
1977.  The  Defense  Department 
the  first  Trident  to  sea  In  1979. 
Existing  missile  submarines 
able  and  considered  by  liberals 
atlves  alike  to  be  the  "backbone 
terrent  Triad  of  bombers  and 
based  missiles.  Because  of  this     , 
sentiment  and  because  it  was  p 
a  bargaining  chip  in   the  SALT 
Trident  program  has  had 

sailing  through  Congress 

of  production  has  been  slowed  to 
two  years,  the  momentum  has 
st<9pable. 

The  Cadillac  of  the  Sea,  or,  as  _. 
tary  J.  William  Mlddendorf  call^ 
great  shield  for  America,"  is 
the    Navy    primarily    because 
vantages  of  having  a  longer-. 

permitting   a   submarine    to   u 

expanses  of  the  ocean  and  escape 
In  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
submarines  will  become 

future,  critics  of  the  huge 

that  It  is  prematiu-e  to  be  putting 
eggs  In  relatively  few  baskets.  Lc 
missiles  could  be  Installed  in  ex 
marine  at  much  less  cost,  as,   ir 
Navy  plans   to  do.  The  drive  to 
Trident  reflects  a  compulsion  tov_.. 
less  modernization  Jn  the  Defence 
ment,  the  pursuit  of  new  tec 
superweapons    irrespective    of 
assessments  and  with  ever  mort 
returns. 

New  ICBMs.  The  fiscal  1976  _, 
asks  for  more  than  $900  million 
Ing  procurement  of  Minuteman 
research  on  a  variety  of  new 
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To  date  the  U.S.  haa  deployed  1054  ICBMs. 
Including  650  multiple-warhead  MIRVed 
Minuteman  ni  missiles,  which  can  deliver 
more  than  2,000  nuclear  weapons.  Defense 
Secretary  James  Schleslnger  has  stated  that 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  is  to  build  up  to  the 
limits  of  the  1974  Vladviostok  SALT  agree- 
ment which  had  stipulated  that  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  have  as  many  as  2,400 
strategic  delivery  vehicles,  including  1320 
MIRVed  missiles. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
missile  force  in  recent  years.  U.S.  ICBMs  have 
become  increasingly  vulnerable,  at  least  theo- 
retically, to  destruction.  Some  officials  in- 
cluding Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  have 
suggested  that  the  U.S.  should  be  moving 
away  from  reliance  on  ICBMs.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  has  also  indicated  some 
differences  with  Defense  Department  officials 
by  stating  that  the  much  discussed  disparity 
In  missile  throw-weight  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  "phony  issue." 

The  Defense  Departments  game  plan  Is  to 
keep  all  options  open  by  investuig  bUlions  of 
dollars  in  exploring  almost  all  of  the  various 
schemes  for  new  ICBMs.  This  is  the  all  too 
t>-pical  pattern  of  avoiding  hard  choices  by 
giving  everybody  what  they  want.  Options  In- 
clude mobile  ICBMs  that  would  be  fired  from 
alrplanee  (a  Minuteman  missile  was  dropped 
from  a  C-5A  plane  last  fall  In  a  test) ,  mobile 
ICBMs  that  would  be  transported  on  land  by 
train  or  truck,  and  new  fixed  large  ICBMs 
that  would  compete  with  the  Russians  In 
who  can  build  the  biggest  missile.  Over  the 
next  ten  years  the  U.S.  could  spend  as  much 
as  $50  bUIion  In  seeking  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  Minuteman  vulnerability. 

Research  is  also  being  conducted  on  a 
variety  of  projects  to  bring  to  life  Secretary 
Schleslnger's  philosophy  of  a  counterforce 
strategic  policy.  These  programs  to  increase 
the  accuracy  and  destructive  power  of  U.S. 
missiles  cost  about  $150  million  In  the  fiscal 
1976  budget.  The  most  well  known  effort  In- 
volves developing  a  maneuvering  warhead,  a 
MARV,  which  would  essentially  eliminate  aU 
missile  inaccuracies.  Senator  Thomas  Mc- 
Intyre,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, fears  that  counterforce  Improvements 
will  lead  to  weapons  that  could  threaten  a 
first  strike  and  make  nuclear  war  more  likely. 
In  reporting  out  of  his  subcommittee  a  bill 
that  deleted  funds  for  five  counterforce  pro- 
grams. Sen.  McIntjTe  argued:  "Secretary 
Srhleslnger  is  trying  to  move  our  basic  stra- 
tegic doctrine  from  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  mutual  assured  destruction  to  a  reliance 
on  U.S.  nuclear  war  fighting  capability.  We're 
alarmed  that  Pentagon  preoccupation  with 
exotic  technologies  and  doctrines  will  distract 
us  from  our  efforts  to  meet  our  prime  na- 
tional security  requirement,  which  is  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  war." 

Strategic  Cruise  Missiles.  A  new  mftns  of 
raining  death  on  the  Soviet  Union ymd  China 
is  being  pursued  by  both  the  AiTForce  and 
the  Navy — the  strategic  cruise  sffisslle.  Cruise 
missiles  are  small,  unmanned/electronically- 
controlled  aircraft  powered  by  air-breathing 
turbofan  engines.  Strategic  cruise  missiles 
with  ranges  of  1,500  miles  or  more  could  be 
launched  from  planes,  submarines,  or  surface 
ships.  The  Navy  is  requesting  $102  million  in 
the  new  budget  to  continue  work  on  a  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  (SLCM)  and  the  Air 
Force  is  asking  for  $51  million  for  an  air- 
launched  cruise  missile   (ALCM). 

Pentagon  Interest  In  strategic  cruise  mis- 
siles is  a  classic  case  of  imitative  behavior 
in  the  arms  race.  Lacking  aircraft  carriers, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  relatively 
primitive  and  short-range  cruise  mlssUes 
primarily  for  attacking  surface  ships.  Now, 
because  the  SALT  agreements  do  not  limit 
strategic  cruise  missiles  and  the  Soviets  have 
a  weapon   that  vaguely  seems  threatening, 


the  Defense  Department  wants  to  have  them 
too,  although  strategic  cruise  missiles  will 
do  virtually  nothing  for  our  military  capa- 
bility. However,  this  may  well  open  up  a  new 
channel  for  the  arms  race  and  could  severely 
complicate  efforts  to  control  and  limit  stra- 
tegic weapons.  Any  submarine  or  surface  ship 
could  launch  such  missiles  and  it  would  be- 
come impossible  to  verify  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

Some  members  of  Congress  support  the 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  program  as  an 
alternative  to  the  B-l  bomber.  A  relatively 
Inexpensive  stand-off  bomber  could  launch 
ACLMs  from  outside  of  Soviet  anti-bomber 
defenses. 

Estimated  program  cost  for  the  XM-1  is 
$6.2  billion,  or  $1.9  million  each  for  the 
planned  3,312  tanks. 

The  XM-1  is  to  replace  the  Army's  present 
tank,  the  M-60,  in  Europe.  Serious  questions 
have  been  raised,  however,  a,s  to  whether  It 
makes  any  sense  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  Invest  billions  in  potentially  obsolescent 
tanks.  Recent  developments  in  anti-tank 
weapons  and  Uie  experience  of  tank  loeses  in 
the  October  1973  Mideast  war  Indicate  that 
anti-tank  weapons  have  overcome  defenses 
available  to  tanks  and  that  advantage  may 
conthiue  indefinitely.  A  relatively  inexpen- 
sive $2,000  TOW  anti-tank  missile  can  de- 
stroy a  $600,000  tank. 

C-5A  Aircraft.  The  C-5A'3  troubles  never 
go  away.  The  Air  Force  spent  $4.6  billion  on 
81  aircraft  built  by  Lockheed  in  a  $2  billion 
cost-overrun  scandal.  Four  have  been  de- 
stroyed In  accidents,  the  latest  on  April  4, 
1976  in  Vietnam  with  a  plane-full  of  Viet- 
namese children  on-board.  Now  the  Air  Torco 
says  that  it  needs  $900  million  to  fix  the 
dangerously  weak  wings  on  the  C-6As. 

The  C-5A  is  the  world's  biggest  pliuie,  248 
feet  long  with  a  gross  weight  of  716,500 
pounds.  It  was  developed  to  Implement  the 
New  Frontier  concept  of  the  U.S.  as  the 
world's  pollcemar,  to  "go  everywhere,  bear 
every  burden"  aircraft  to  rush  American 
troops  and  tanks  in  an  instant  to  the  re- 
motest trouble  spot.  But  even  the  C-6A's 
much  heralded  successes  turn  to  be  less  than 
meets  the  eye.  Although  it  was  lauded  by 
the  Air  Force  for  bringing  mUltary  supplies 
to  Israel  during  the  October  1973  Middle  East 
War,  a  subsequent  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shows  that  60  percent  of  the 
C-5A  fieet  was  inoperable  because  of  mechan- 
ical problems  or  lack  of  spare  parts.  Almost 
all  of  the  equipment  arrived  after  the  cease- 
fire and,  according  to  the  GAO,  "had  no  de- 
cisive effect  on  the  war's  outcome." 

The  Air  Force  has  requested  the  $900  mil- 
lion program  to  build  new  C-5A  wings  be- 
cause the  life  of  the  ciurent  wing  is  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000  hours,  compared  to  a 
planned  30,000  hours.  It  will  cost  $11  mlUion 
for  each  plane  to  fix  the  wings.  Air  Force 
Secretary  McLucas  regretfully  admitted  that 
this  happened  because  the  Air  Force  rushed 
the  C-5A  Uito  production  before  it  knew 
whether  the  plane  worked:  "We  had  a  large 
number  of  aircraft  built  before  we  had  even 
completed  the  fatigue  tests  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  aircraft  was  structurally  sound."  The 
B-l  may  turn  out  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
horror  story. 

Tactical  Aircraft.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's impulse  to  modernize  at  any  price 
finds  its  most  profuse  flowering  in  the  new 
generation  of  tactical  fighter  aircraft  the 
Air  Force's  P-15  and  the  Navy's  F-14.  This 
year  the  Defense  Department  is  spending 
$24  billion  on  tactical  air  The  military  serv- 
ices have  almost  always  preferred  the  most 
complex,  technologically  sophisticated  and 
thvis  most  expensive  weapons.  A  fully 
equipped  F-14  will  cost  about  $28  million. 
A  basic,  stripped  down  P-15  costs  $15  mil- 
lion. Although  Pentagon  officials  sometimes 
try  to  make  it  appear  that  increases  In  weap- 
ons   costs   are   due   primarily   to   Inflation, 
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recent  studies  by  analysts  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  indicate  that 
most  of  the  rising  cost  of  tactical  aircraft 
is  attributable  to  the  Increasing  technical 
complexity  of  the  aircraft  themselves  and 
the  compulsion  to  Incorporate  almost  every- 
thing that  is  technologically  feasible.  The 
result  Is  weapons  that  are  often  overdesigned 
for  their  missions. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  buy  729  F-15s,  at 
a  cost  of  $10.9  billion  and  the  Navy  wants 
an  additional  390  F-14s  to  put  on  its  aircraft 
carriers  at  a  cost  of  $7.6  billion.  Even  these 
quantities  are  not  enough  and  both  services 
are  also  developing  "cheap"  light-weight 
fighters  in  the  57  million  [per  plane]  range. 
The  Air  Force  has  selected  General  Dynamics 
to  buUd  650  Yr-16s  but  the  Navy  apparently 
prefers  Northrop's  YF-18.  Some  Congressional 
and  Defense  Etepartment  officials  had  hoped 
that  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  could  get  to- 
getlier  on  a  common  choice  to  keep  down 
the  price. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
superweapons.  Others  include  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  ("mlninukes"),  binary  chemical 
weapons,  new  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers, killer  satellites,  unmanned  aircraft, 
laser  cannons,  the  computerized  electronic 
battlefield,  and  new  airlift  and  naval  pro- 
grams that  could  project  U.S.  military  forces 
aroimd  the  world.  Most  of  these  Defense 
Department  budget  items,  unfortunately,  will 
be  accepted  with  relatively  short  and  super- 
ficial attention  from  the  Congress. 

It  is  pathetic  that  the  world's  most  power- 
ful country  continues  to  suffer  from  exag- 
gerated fears  and  anxieties  that  have  led  our 
leaders  to  conclude  that,  in  the  words  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Clem- 
ents, "In  otu-  ever-changing  world,  strength 
means  military  strength."  The  militarization 
of  Americaij  foreign  policy  has  been  the  re- 
siUt.  Our  real  fear  should  not  be  that  we 
will  be  dominated,  but  that  we  will  be  domi- 
nating. If  the  tragic  experience  In  Indo- 
china has  meant  anything  it  Is  that  the 
powerful  must  learn  to  control  their  inclina- 
tion to  excess  and  arrogance.  The  conse- 
quences of  unrestrained  military  power  can 
be  almost  as  damaging  for  our  country  »» 
for  others. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  there  are  many  dark  corners  in 
campaign  financing.  In  recent  years. 
Congress  ha«  passed  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  regulation  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing— including  spending  limita- 
tions and  identification  of  contributions 
for  Federal  office.  This  has  been  helpful 
but  more  needs  to  be  done  to  correct  the 
situation  which  has  caused  our  political 
system  much  grief. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  read  in 
the  Washington  Post  an  article  appear- 
ing on  July  23.  1975,  entitled  "Need  For 
Business  Ethic  Cited".  The  news  article 
stated  that  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.  has  announced  a  policy  of  publicly 
disclosing  political  contributions  by  its 
major  executives.  Mr.  Shapiro,  the 
company's  chief  executive  officer,  sug- 
gests it  be  a  model  for  the  business 
community  to  follow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  and  resolution 
of  the  DuPont  company's  executive 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Need  fob  NE\y  Business  Ethic  Cited 

(By  William  H.  Jones ) 
Warning  that  Americans'  confidence  In 
business  institutions  and  leaders  is  in  » 
"process  of  disintegration"  that  adds  up  to 
a  "national  crisis,"  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  member  A.  A.  Sommer  Jr.  has 
called  for  establishment  of  a  new  private 
agency  to  establish  and  enforce  a  code  of 
business  ethics. 

Sommers  also  hinted,  in  an  Aspen,  Colo., 
speech,  that  the  SEC  is  seeking  to  develop 
some  mechanism  by  which  companies  that 
have  engaged  In  illegal  acts  can  start  afresh 
without  full  public  disclosvrre  of  their  pre- 
vioii.s  busines  practices. 

In  a  related  development.  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours  &-  Co. — the  nation's  largest  chemi- 
cal firm — announced  a  new  policy  of  publicly 
disclosing  all  U.S.  political  contributions  by 
its  top  executives.  In  addition,  all  solicita- 
tions for  more  than  $1,000  and  responses  to 
those  requests  will  l>e  made  public  for  in- 
spection by  reporters,  stockholders  and 
employers. 

"Recent  disclosures  of  the  illegal  cam- 
paign contributions  by  a  few  business  or- 
ganizations have  cast  a  cloud  on  the  charac- 
ter and  credibility  of  corporations."  said 
du  Pont  chairman  Irving  S.  Shapiro. 

Tlie  SEC's  Sommer  expressed  the  same 
view  and  said  that  business  people  who  go 
about  their  affairs  "heedless  of  the  crisis  of 
confidence  deserve  nothing  but  our  con- 
tempt." 

Sommer's  untisually  outspoken  address 
was  delivered  to  a  meeting  of  Midwest  securi- 
ties commissioners  on  Monday  afternoon  and 
distributed  here  yesterday. 

"These  were  not  cases  of  fawning  sub- 
ordinates trying  to  win  executive  suite 
favor,"  Sommer  said.  "Rather  It  was  the 
executive  suite  Itself  which  was  engaged  in 
deceit,  cunning  and  deviovisness  worthy  of 
the  most  fabled  political  boss  or  fixer." 

With  public  disclosure  already  on  the  rec- 
ord by  Northrop  Corp.,  Ashland  Oil,  Exxon 
Corp.,  United  Brands  and  Gulf  Oil  Co.,  Som- 
mer warned  that  the  list  can  be  expected  to 
grow. 

"Willie  none  of  us  wants  to  paint  with 
an  unduly  wide  brush,  the  suspicion  grows 
that  this  disease  may  indeed  be  more  wide- 
spread than  any  of  us  dared  to  suspect," 
Sommer  said,  and  it  amounts  to  a  "national 
crisis." 

The  "most  distressing  asp>ect  of  all,"  Som- 
mer said,  "more  distressing  If  possible  than 
the  realization  that  many  corporations  had 
deliberately,  knowingly,  wittingly,  and  as  the 
result  of  command  from  the  highest  levels, 
flaunted  the  American  election  laws,"  was  a 
discovery  that  the  illegal  payments  "had  been 
sucked  out  of  tlie  corporate  accountability 
process  and  squirreled  away  In  the  accounts 
of  overseas  agents,  Swiss  bank  accounts,  Ba- 
hamian subsidiaries,  and  In  various  other 
places  where  the  use  of  the  money  would 
be  free  of  the  questions  of  nosey  auditors, 
responsible  directors  and  scrupulous  under- 
lings." 

To  fight  these  practices,  Sommer  called  on 
business  people  to  be  much  more  outspoken 
In  their  criticism  of  unethical  practices.  The 
business  community,  he  said,  should  set  ttp 
a  new  privately  organized  agency  to  ar- 
ticulate standards  of  conduct. 

Any  such  cod^  he  continued,  should  con- 
tain condem<lStlons  of  Interference  with 
political  processes  abroad.  e.stablishment  of 
secret  funds,  and  "flaunting"  U.S.  laws  on 


businessman  whose  conduct  transgressed  the 
code  should  be  publicly  condemned  by  a 
private  organized  group  of  national  leaders." 
Such  denunciation,  he  said,  could  cause  the 
firm  Involved  to  lose  business  until-  con- 
demned practices  are  abandoned^   ''^ 

As  for  public  disclosure  of  illegal  practices, 
Sommer  said  large  Injestments  overseas 
could  be  jeopardized,  lives  threatened  and 
legitimate  business  opportunities  lost  unless 
some  new  procedure  Is  developed  at  the  SEC 
that  protects  investors'  rights  as  well  as  those 
of  the  companies. 

He  suggested  a  plan  by  which  companie? 
would  conduct  Internal  audits  with  the  aid 
of  outside  directors— similar  to  the  Northrop 
and  Ashland  audits — and  inform  the  SEC  of 
the  outcome  and  v. hat  actions  they  plan. 
Public  disclosure  in  such  cases,  he  said,  might 
omit  the  names  of  recipients  of  illegal  pay- 
ments and  other  damaging  details  "whicli 
would  relate  only  peripherally  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  investors." 

Under  such  a  sj-stem,  he  argued,  compa- 
nies may  begin  cleaning  their  houses  volun- 
tarily "and  without  the  direct  Impetus  of  a 
commission  Investigation  or  a  subpoena 
from  Sen.  (Prank)  Church's  subcommittee." 

Du  PoNT  Company  Resolution 

Whereas,  recent  political  campaigns  in  the 
United  States  and  the  financing  thereof  have 
created  doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  significant 
portion  of  the  public  regarding  the  use  of 
corporate  funds  for  such  purpose, 

Wherea.s,  the  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns is  a  matter  peculiarly  in  the  public 
domain  as  contrasted  with  day-to-day  busi- 
ness matters. 

Whereas,  additional  procedures  and  public 
disclosiu^  of  the  effect  of  such  procedures 
can  serve  to  reinforce  the  position  of  the  Du 
Pont  Company  that  no  corporate  funds  have 
been,  or  should  be,  used  for  political  purpoees 
and  serve  to  remove  the  potential  for  any 
cloud  on  individuals, 

Whereas,  It  Is  deemed  desirable  that  the 
financing  by  Individuals  of  public  elections 
in  this  country  should  be  encouraged,  but 
that  it  should  be  done  o(>euly  and  without 
subterfuge,  and 

Whereas,  vmder  the  laws  of  certain  states 
political  contributions  by  corporations  for 
state  elections  are  not  illegal. 

Resolved.  That  the  CcHporate  Secretary 
shall  maintain  a  public  register  relating  to 
the  U.S.  elections  of  1976  which  shaU  include 
data  disclosing  any  solicitation  of  a  political 
contribution  from  the  Company,  any  political 
contribution  made  by  the  Company,  any 
solicitation  of  specified  members  of  manage- 
ment for  a  political  contribution  of  $1,000 
or  more  and  any  actual  contributions  made 
by  such  persons  regardless  of  amount. 

The  public  register  shall  be  available  for 
inspection  during  normal  business  hours  by 
stockholders,  employees,  memjiers  of  the 
press  or  by  any  responsible  citizen  who  has 
a  need  to  know,      v 

Resolved  lurther.  That  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  the  President  and  the  members 
of  tlie  Executive  Committee,  Chairman  oi 
the  Finance  Committee,  Ctiairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Audit.  Vice  Presidents  and 
General  Managers,  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  General  Counsel,  Secretary  and 
the  Corporate  Washington  Office  staff  are 
requested  to  report  immediately  to  the  Cor- 
porate Secretary  on  the  form  attached  here- 
to as  Exhibit  A,  all  reqi)e5ts  for  political 
contributions  of  $1,000  oi  more  as  herein- 
after defined  and  action  taktfn  on  each  re- 


election  contributions.  More  important  than*Viest  and  report  anv  political  contribution 
the  code,  however,  would  be  procedures  by  made  by  such  individual  regardless  of  the 
which  violations  can  be  handled,  Sommer  amount.  In  the  event  that  any  such  person, 
^t*^^**-  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Is  unwilling  to  report 

While  business  cannot  act  exactly  like  pro-  (  such  facts,  this  should  be  indicated  on  the 
fessionals— similar  to  a  bar  association,  with/   report  forhi. 
disbarment    procedures— "as   a   minimum  Y        Resolved  further,  That,  the   term   "polit- 
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leal  contribution"  hereby  is 
lows: 

"A  political  contribution  is 
connection  with  the  candidacy, 
election  or  appointment  of  any 
to  any  office  or  position  In  the 
the  United  States,  a  state,  or 
subdivision  of  a  state,  or  any 
Ity,  or  instrumentality  of  any 
the  foregoing,  or  in  support  of 
party."  ^ 

Resolved   further.   That    the 
irlbutlon"  hereby  is  defined  as 

"The  term  'contribution'  as 
Includes   any   gift,    subscription 
vance,  or  deposit  of  money  or 
value,  and  Includes  any  contract 
or  promise,  whether  or  not 
able,  to  make  a  contribution.' 

Resolved  further.  That  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  the   use 
funds  for  the  purpose  of 
contributions,  even  in  those 
such  contributions  are  legal.   U 
and  appropriate  actions  shall  be 
sure  compliance  with  this 
communicating  the  policy  and 
performance. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presideht 
torial  from  the  Washington 
23  describes  the  tragic  killing 
Washington,    D.C.,    newsboy 
struck  by  a  bullet  from  a  han^un 
rode  in  the  truck  of  the  new 
whom  he  worked. 

This  sorrowful  tale  is  anoUler 
the  ridiculous  series  of  needles  s 
deaths  that  occur  daily  on  the 
our  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thi  i 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd 
other  reminder  to  my  colleajues 
the  demand  to  reduce  handgu|i 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post, 

KxNNETH  Washington 

He  rode  his  bike  all  the  time. 
so  Important  to  Uttle  kids,"  one 
tlves  said  afterward.  Kenneth 
14,  bad  his  heart  set  on 
more  sophisticated.  He  wanted 
bike  with  all  the  gadgets.  He 
more  clothes.  So  he  did  what 
industrious  youngsters  often  do 
job  as  a  paperboy,  as  it  happens 
Washington  Post.  He  only  got  t< 
days.   In   the   pre<lawn   hours   o: 
morning,  Kenny  Washington  wa  i 
the  van  of  the  truck  of  the  new 
for  whom  he  delivered.  Exactly 
pened  is  still  being  pieced  together 
appears  that  some  men  were  engai  ;ed 
sort  of  an  argument.  Shooting 
of   the  shots  pierced  the  side 
Kenny  Washington  was  struck 

"He  was  maturing  beautifully 
at  Kenny  Washington's  home  was 
day  he  died,  "but  he  was  still  j 
Over  the  years,  we've  heard  that 
many  times.  And  always  what  is 
how  unnecessary  are  the  deaths 
guns.  There  are  those  who  argue 
small  percentage  of  handguns  are 
crime  and  death  (of  what  mattei 
the  percentage  to  Kenny  Washing ; 
family?),  that  banning  the  hanpgun 
our  crowded  urban  midst  will 
people  from  harming  each  other. 

The  fact  is  that  guns  are  randc  mly 
Prof.  Franklin  E.  Zlmring  of  the 
of  Chicago  School  of  Law  made 
several  years  ago  when  giinshot 
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fewer  than  they  are  now.  "Our  violence  prob- 
lem," he  said,  "might  be  thought  of  as  a 
national  lottery  Involving  250,000  victims  a 
year,  of  which  16,000  are  selected  by  chance 
to  die."  Zlmring  made  that  point  in  1972, 
and  since  then  the  number  of  gunshot 
deaths  has  increased  to  25,000  per  year.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  lottery  every  gun  that  is  taken 
off  the  streets  and  out  of  the  hands  of  citi- 
zens who  have  no  good  reason  to  have  one, 
reduces  the  risk  by  Just  a  Uttle  that  some 
passing  stranger  or  exuberant  child  will  die 
in  that  lottery. 


"We  THE  PEOPLE" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  to  spend  several 
horns  at  the  Barstow  School  in  Kansas 
City  to  participate  in  their  "We  the  Peo- 
ple" program  for  Constitution  scholars. 

I  met  with  small  groups  of  students 
and  had  the  honor  to  address  members 
of  the  student  body  and  their  parents. 
The  experience  was  both  enlightening 
and  most  interesting. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the  "We  the 
People"  program,  which  grew  out  of  our 
national  governmental  crisis  of  a  year 
ago,  a  crisis  that  demonstrated  the 
sti-ength  and  value  of  the  Constitution — 
as  well  as  of  those  who  wrote  and  de- 
fended it — to  every  American. 

The  progiam  consisted  of  a  coordi- 
nated series  of  speakers  and  student  ac- 
tivities designed  to  lieighten  the  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  among 
students.  The  program  culminated  in  the 
publication  of  a  book  of  student  papers 
and  projects. 

I  wish  to  state  my  congratulations  to 
the  school  and  to  Miss  Margaret  Neal, 
who  made  the  progiam  possible.  To  make 
others  aware  of  this  ongoing  program,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  school's  brochure  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Barstow  School  Presents  "We  the 
People  ..." 

September  1787. — A  special  program  of 
study,  distinguished  speakers  and  awards, 
given  to  the  Barstow  School  and  occasioned 
by  the  nation's  recent  ordeal,  to  elicit  from 
her  students  a  keener  awareness  of  the  price- 
less concept  of  government  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
their  heritage — and  in  so  doing — to  honor 
the  framers  of  this  most  magnificent  of  doc- 
uments and  those  following  in  places  of 
high  responsibility,  who  by  their  actions 
have  interpreted  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  deriving  from  it  with  faith- 
fulness, courage  and  respect. — November 
1974. 

AS    PART    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

In  the  earliest  grades,  continuing  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  learning  the  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the 
words  once  etched  on  young  memories  will 
be  more  readily  grapsed  by  maturing  minds. 

Constitution  Scholars  will  be  selected  an- 
nually from  the  student  body  and  suitably 
recognized  for  having  made  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  program. 

ABOUT    THE    PROGRAM 

Knowing  that  the  Constitution  was  con- 
ceived as  an  instrument  of  government  to 
bring  enduring  peace  to  the  union  forged  in 
revolution,  the  program  is  directed  toward 
these  truths — 

That  the  Constitution  is  a  living  document, 
flexible  and  uniquely  responsive  in  changing 


times  and  conditions,  its  strength  assured 
so  long  as  its  spirit  is  served  faithfully. 

That  it  bespeaks  a  government  entrusted 
to  the  people;  a  government  existing  only 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  government 
in  which  the  people  are  sovereign. 

That  having  divided  this  government  into 
three  equal  but  separate  branches,  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  long  allow  for  excesses  on 
the  part  of  any. 

That  to  ensure  stability  in  government 
during  periods  of  transition,  the  Constitution 
establishes  precepts  for  the  orderly  transfer 
of  authority  from  and  to  those  governing, 
legislating  or  interpreting  the  law. 

That  the  Constitution  ordains  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  of  law,  law  which  flows 
from  the  Constitutional  wellhead,  the  guar- 
antor of  the  state's  and  people's  rights. 

But  that  having  proclaimed  the  people 
sovereign  and  bestowed  upon  them  these 
precious  gifts  of  liberty,  the  Constitution  yet 
holds  them  acco\intable  for  the  sovereignty 
thus  proclaimed  and  the  liberty  so  bestowed. 


A  Vv'ORKABLE  COMPROMISE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  current  impasse  over  oil 
prices.  The  American  people  want  the 
institutions  of  Government  to  work,  not 
to  break  down  when  faced  with  tough 
policy  decisions.  Yet  breakdown  is  im- 
minent with  regard  to  oil  price  controls, 
and  threatens  both  to  bring  about  the 
least  desirable  of  all  the  pricing  alterna- 
tives— imfnediate  decontrol — and  thus  to 
deal  another  severe  blow  to  people's  con- 
fidence in  Government.  In  both  cases  the 
long  range  consequences  are  ugly. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  our  present 
dilemma ;  there  ai*e  many  competing,  of- 
ten conflicting  interests  to  be  weighed 
and  accorded  a  measure  of  equity. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumers,  I  know  the  grave  strain  and 
the  great  hardship  which  any  further 
increase  in  energy  prices  is  going  to  bring 
down  on  the  budgets  and  well-being  of 
consimiers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee s  Energy  Task  Force,  I  know  that 
some  ground  must  be  conceded  to  the 
oil  producers  on  price  if  we  are  going  to 
stimulate  production  of  new  oU. 

As  secretary  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference, I  know  that  the  Senate  leader- 
ship and  the  President  want  to  resolve 
the  current  impasse  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

The  President's  latest  proposal  for  de- 
control of  oil  is  an  encouraging  move  in 
the  right  direction;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  does  not  yet  go  far  enough.  His  orig- 
inal plan  envisioned  immediate  decon- 
trol; that  was  changed  to  a  plan  which 
would  phase  out  controls  over  30  months, 
and  his  latest  proposal  is  for  39  months. 
This  plan  would  allow  old  oil  to  rise  from 
$5.25  to  $11.50  and  roll  back  the  price  of 
new  oil  from  $12.50  to  $11.50,  then  let  it 
increase  by  5  cents  a  month  to  $13.50  over 
39  months  beginning  October  1,  1975. 
But,  what  happens  after  that?  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  oil  consumed  in  this  counti-y 
is  imported.  If  in  39  months  the  price  of 
imports  is  higher  than  domestic  oil,  how 
would  we  bridge  the  gap?  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  does  not  spell  that  out. 
The  plan  also  provides  for  a  windfall 
profits  tax  which  would  allow  the  pro- 
ducer to  exclude  20  to  25  percent  for 
profits  for  moneys  reinvested  in  future 
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exploration.  With  a  price  of  $11.50— in- 
creasing to  $13.50 — for  new  oil  there  is  a 
real  question  whether  such  a  plowback 
allowance  is  necessary.  And  just  what 
would  happen  CO  natural  gas  controls  is 
not  clear.  ^S^ 

These  are  somrrii  the  uncertainties  m 
tlie  President's  proposal.  But  there  are 
many  other  unknowns.  Yet,  Congress  is 
beinp  asked  to  approve  in  five  days  a  pro- 
posal which  would  have  far-reaching  im- 
pact on  tlie  country  and  commit  it  to  a 
long-term  program.  Obviously  more  in- 
formation is  required  to  make  a  valid 
judgment. 

That  is  why  an  energy  program  cannot 
be  considered  in  a  vacuiun.  Energy  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  U.S.  economy.  There  is 
an  inescapable  relationship  between  the 
economy,  the  energy  situation,  and  the 
budget.  Economic  progress  depends  upon 
the  price  and  the  availability  of  energy. 

There  is  a  need  for  decision  to  elimi- 
nate uncertainty  and  provide  stability  so 
that  consumers  and  industry  alike  can 
plan  and  act  inteUigently.  However,  we 
must  act  prudently,  not  precipitously; 
we  cannot  afford  any  false  starts.  We 
should  not  move  on  an  issue  of  tliis  sig- 
nificance merely  to  meet  .some  magic 
deadline. 

I  beUeve  price  controls  should  be  ex- 
tended for  ninety  days  to  provide  time 
for  working  out  these  details  and  eval- 
uating their  impact  and  to  insure  against 
imposing  imdue  and  unnecessary  hard- 
ships on  the  consumer  and  our  economy. 

As  a  basis  for  compromise  between  the 
Pi'esident  and  the  Congress.  I  would  pro- 
pose: 

First,  for  new  oil,  a  roll  back  to  $10  per 
barrel  instead  of  $11.50,  and  allowing 
the  price  to  Increase  at  5  cents  per  month 
over  a  period  of  S'l;  year.?  to  a  ceiling  of 
$13.30  per  barrel; 

Second,  for  old  oil,  allov,  the  price  to 
rise  from  $5.25  to  the  price  of  new  oil,  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  old  oil  mider  con- 
trol at  the  rate  of  I'/a  percent  monthly 
over  the  entire  5'/2  year  period  instead  of 
of  the^i/a.  2^2  and  3 '/a  percent  per  year 
as  the  President's  plan  envisions,  allow 
the  price  of  old  oil  being  released  to  in- 
crease 5  cents  per  month  up  to  a  ceiling 
of  $13.30  at  the  end  of  tlie  5fi  year  pe- 
riod. 

This  plan,  vyhich  allows  the  price  of  oil 
to  increase  more  gi-adually,  coupled  with 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  which  are 
compatible  and  supportive,  would  lessen 
the  effects  of  tlie  oil-induced  price  in- 
crease. 

Decontrol  over  a  period  as  short  as  39 
months  may  induce  producers  to  with- 
hold oil  from  the  market  in  anticipation 
of  higher  prices.  Wliereas,  allowing  the 
price  to  rise  over  a  5  Va  year  period  would 
seem  to  minimize  that  possibility. 


THE  SOVIET  NAVAL  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
on  article  from  the  Julj-  issue  of  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  entitled,  "Soviet  Sub 
Tin-eat  is  Now  10  Times  Geirnanys  When 
World  War  n  Broke  Out." 

Tliis  article  notes  the  warnings  that 
one  of  the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body,  Mr.  Taft,  has  been  giving  about 
growing    Soviet    naval    Cfnabilities.    It 


states     that     Senator     Taft's     recent 
speeches  on  the  Soviet  Navy  "provide  the 
most  articulate  and  specific  summary  of 
America's  Naval  challenge  that  Armed^ 
Forces  Journal  has  seen  in  many  years."' 

I  conciu"  with  Amied  Forces  Journal 
on  the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  Sena- 
tor Taft's  warnings.  The  Soviet  Naval 
challenge  is  very  real,  and  I  must  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  our  re- 
sponse has  perhaps  not  been  all  it  should 
be.  Certainly  no  one  from  the  State  ol 
South  Carolina  is  unaware  that  the 
United  States  is  essentially  a  sea  power, 
and  tha  t  it  must  give  its  sea  defenses  top 
priority. 

I  concur  witli  the  Senator  from  Oiiio 
that  we  must  meet  the  Soviet  naval  chal- 
lenge. Oiu"  naval  power  is  vital  not  oiily 
for  our  own  security,  but  for  that  of  our 
allies  as  well.  In  NATO,  it  matters  little 
whether  or  not  our  troops  hold  the  So- 
viet Army  in  Centi^al  Eui'ope,  in  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  attack,  if  the  Soviet 
Navy  can  control  the  Atlantic  for  6 
montlis.  NATO  must  be  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  Soviet  naval  threat  to  its  vital 
sea  lanes,  even  if  that  means  a  certain 
reallooAtion  of  tasks  within  the  aUiance 
and  a  reallocation  of  priorities  withiu/^ 
our  force  structure.  Our  allies'  security, 
as  well  as  our  own,  depends  on  Western 
contra!  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  heed  the  warnings  Senator 
Taft  has  been  giving  us,  as  to  the  need 
to  answer  the  Soviet  naval  challenge.  I 
believe  that  we  must  answer  that  chal- 
lenge if  we  are  to  maintain  our  fimda- 
mental  national  security.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  from  the 
Armed  Forces  Joui-nal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

SO%TET    SVTB    THRrAT    Is    NOW     10    TiMES    GER- 
MANY'S When  World  W.\r  II  Brokk  Ot'T 

(By  Benjamin  F.  Schemmer) 
U.S.S.R.  "Sea  Denial"  submarine  forces 
now  outpace  by  a  factor  of  almost  ten  what 
Germany  possessed  when  WW  II  broke  out. 
Yet  capabilities  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat 
are  correspondingly  scaaUer,  rotigbly  cue- 
tenth  as  many  antisubmarine  escort  ships 
per  enemy  submarine  as  U.S.  and  British 
forces  deployed  iu  World  War  II. 

This  grim  assessment  of  Soviet  sea  denial 
capability  was  outlined  by  Senator  Robert 
Taft  (R-Ohlo)  m  two  recent  Senate  floor 
speeches;  they  provide  the  most  articulate 
and  "specific  summary  of  America's  naval 
challenge  that  AFJ  has  seen  In  many  year.«. 
(Taft's  comparison  of  present  Soviet  forces 
against  Germany's  iu  WW  II,  coupled  with 
how  few  American  antlsttbmarine  forces 
exist  today  compared  with  what  U.S.  and 
Britain  had  to  deploy  to  keep  German  U- 
boats  from  strangling  England,  desen'es 
wldetprend  attention.  As  far  as  AFJ  can  de- 
termine, however,  Taft's  remarks  have  yet 
to  be  even  mentioned  by  the  daUy  press, 
radio  or  television).  Taft  highlighted  the 
problem  with  these  statistics: 

The  Soviet  Union  today  has  about  .340 
submarines  (the  U.S.  116).  Of  the  Soviet 
total,  (>8  are  nuclear-powered  attack  subs, 
40  of  v.hich  carry  anti-ship  missiles.  Tlie 
U.S.S.R.  also  has  230  conventional  attack 
subs;  28  of  these  also  carry  anti-ship  mlssilet 
To  counter  alrno?t  300  attack  sttbmarlneR, 
the  United  States  today  has  only  99  de- 
stroyers and  66  other  escorts.  Thus,  Taft 
said.  "Mie  Soviets  have  abotil  two  submarines 


for  eaeli  Anie>lcau  antisubmarine  escort 
ship.  "Yet,  be  pointed  out.  Admiral  of  the 
Soviet  Fleet  Sergei  Gorslikov  noted  that  in 
World  War  11^  <: 

"For  each  uermau  U-boat,  there  were  25 
British  and  U.S.  warships  and  100  aircraft, 
and  for  every  Germans  submariner  at  sea 
there  were  100  British  And  American  antl- 
submariners.  .  .  .  Yet,  nevertheless,  this 
significant  numerical  superiority  of  defeuderr^ 
was  iiisiifficient  to  force  the  attackers  to  IuU\ 
ciiflall  their  active  operation.  Therefore,  the 
quest ior.  of  the  ratio  of  submarines  to  anti- 
submarine forces  is  of  great  interest  everi 
under  present-day  conditions,  since.  If  ASW 
force",  which  were  so  numerous  and  ifech- 
nically  up  to  date  (for  that  time),  possessing 
a  vast  superiority,  turned  out  to  be  capable 
of  only  partlaUy  liiuitiug  the  operations  oi 
dle&el  .submarines,  then  what  must  this 
superiority  be  today  to  counter  nuclear  sub- 
inarine;;,  whose  combat  iaipabilltles  catino' 
be  coiopiired  with  the  capabilities  of  World 
War  Il-era  submarhies." 

To  put  the  Soviet  300  tubmarine  seadeuial 
capability  in  further  perspective,  Taft  noted' 
that  iu  September,  1939,  when  World  War 
II  broke  out  in  Eu?ope,  Germany  had  a  total 
of  only  57  submarines,  aQd  of  these  anXy  3!> 
were  ocean-going  attacK  subs. 

Moreover,  he  noted  that  the  Soviets  have 
an  tncreasiagly  powerful;  force  to  counter  the 
U.S.'  14  aircraft  carrief's.  the  \one  facet  oi 
seapower  in  whlcli  the  fU.8.  hecetofore  ha.s 
had  an  advantage.  The  Soviets,  he  skid,  "can 
launch  simultaneously  over  1,400  an ti -ship 
mlsslle.s  .  .  .  without  liAving  to  reload  their 
missile  launchers."  Taft  summarized  thi.^ 
ratio  of  100  Soviet  missiles  against  each  U.S. 
carrier  as  follows:  108  U.S.8.R.  surface  .and 
324  submarine  launchers  for  long-range  anti- 
ship  nii.ssiles,  plus  598  surface  and^SS  sub- 
merged launchers  for  shorter-range  Surface- 
to-surface  missiles,  plus  over  300  navpl 
bomber  aircraft  carrying  anti-ship  missiles. 

U.S.    REQUKEUENTS 

Taft  coupled  his  analyali  with  concern  thai 
by  comparison,  "the  United  States  stiU  hais 
not  deployed  any  antl-shipi  missiles."  (He  did 
not  say  so,  but  Italy,  Franxie  and  Israel  have 
such  systems  operational.)  U.S.  deploys  iu 
this  area,  as  the  Navy  awaits  deployment  of 
the  longer-range  but  increasingly  costly  Har- 
poon system,  are  almost  as  bad  as  oiu*  NATO 
allies'  failure  to  buy  or  even  program  preci- 
sion-guided, air-delivered  weapons  to  offse' 
the  Warsaw  Pact  tank-  (see  May  AFJ  edi- 
torial I . 

He  also  called  for  more  "small  combat- 
ants, particularly  fast  missile  boats  .  .  . 
armed  with  antl-s-hip  missiles."  Russia,  he 
noted,  has  over  140  fast  missile  boats,  while 
China  has  about  80.  The  U.S.  has  only  two. 
with  two  more  building,  and  the  Navy  ha.', 
requested  only  26.  While  the  U.S.  design,  Taft 
says,  i.s  superior  (he  was  ijef erring  to  Boeing '.■= 
PHM  hydrofoil),  he  sal(*^  the /  key  to  such 
ships  is  tising  them  "in  si^ua^rons  In  large 
(numbers. "  Instead,  only  "small  numbero 
(are)  envisioned  for  our  fleet."  This  add.";  \ip 
to  "a  situation,"  Taft  concluded,  "where  we 
have  the  technical  innovations  but  lack  the 
conceptual  Innovation  needed  to  respond  el- 
fectively  to  the  Soviets.!' 

Taft  t'lso  urged  that  Instead  of  replacin-: 
existing  large  carriers  "*n  -a  one-for-one 
basis,  .say,  with  Wi»i77  .-class  carriers,  we 
might  be  wiser  to  replace  each  retiring  c.ir- 
rler  with  two  or  three  smaller  carriers  de- 
signed for  V/STOL  aucraft.  Such  carriers  aie 
inherently  less  vulnerable  to  anti-ship  mis- 
siles, because  they  can  laimch  and  retrieve 
aircraft  even  with  eicteusive  damage  to  the 
flight  deck." 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  GOALS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Rural 
Development  Act  was  enacted  into  lat\ 
almost  3  years  ago.  Wlien  it  was  con- 
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sldered  by  the  Senate,  It  waal  hailed  as 
"the  most  Important  single  pi^  !ce  of  leg- 
islation for  rural  America"  ever  to  reach 
this  body.  And  it  certainly  has  the 
potential  for  being  that.  The  legislation 
includes  numerous  provision;^  to  assist 
rural  people  and  rural  communities  to 
deal  with  their  development  and  growth 
problems,  many  of  which  are  j  unique  to 
the  American  coimtryside. 

But  enactment  of  legislation  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  its  enthusiastic 
implementation.  The  administration,  for 
example,  has  been  sluggish  In  getting 
the  various  rural  development]  programs 
under  way.  Presidential  budgat  requests 
for  fundhig  the  act's  provisions  have 
been  meager  at  best.  And  for  the  past  2 
years,  the  Secretary  of  Agricilture  has 
failed  to  meet  the  statutory  require- 
ments for  submitting  the  aiutual  niral 
development  goals  report  to  <^ougress. 

Moreover,  the  President,  thelSecretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  other  mtoibers  of 
the  executive  agencies  have  failed  to 
provide  the  leadership  that  la  essential 
for  a  strong  rural  development  program. 
This  administration's  philosophy  and 
policy  has  been  dictated  by  "4ecentral- 
laed  govenunent"  and  State  Initiative. 
Yet  clearly,  the  Intent  of  Congress,  in 
the  act's  language  and  in  hearings  be- 
fore and  after  passage  of  the  Hural  De- 
velopment Act,  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Itself  must  play  a  strong  and 
affirmative  role  in  revitalizing  rural 
America.  And  it  Is  clear  to  me  ^lat  iiutJ 
communities  and  rural  pe(H>le  have  suf- 
fered Uie  consequences  of  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  take  this  role  Into 
account. 

One  way  the  Federal  Goveniment  can 
play  an  active  part  in  rural  develop- 
ment is  to  set  priorities — to  set  goals 
that  can  be  translated  Into  pub  lie  policy. 
When  the  Rural  Development  Act  was 
considered  in  committee  and  when  It 
was  before  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
language  was  included  in  the  bill  that 
would  establish  such  a  procedi^.  Under 
section  603(b)  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Seci-etaiy  of  Agriculture 
is  required  to  set  goals  for  rural  de- 
velopment and  to  report  eacli  year  to 
Congress  toward  these  goals.  A  report  is 
to  be  issued  prior  to  September  1  each 
year,  and  go{Us  are  to  be  established  in 
connection  with  employment]  Income, 
population,  housing,  and  the  cuality  of 
community  services  and  faclliues. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  forwarded  the  second  an- 
nual report  on  rural  developnient  goals 
to  Congress.  It  was  almost  10  months 
late,  and  the  report  best  could  be  char- 
acterized as  a  failure.  It  does  not  even 
attempt  to  set  goals.  In  fact,  t|ie  report 
states: 


gO«l8 


at   (he 

centralization    of 

wtedom 

with  this 
fbsterlng  a 


To    arbitrarily    set   specific 
Federal    level    Implies    a 
Federal  control  and  depth  of  Federal 
and  capability  that  Is  at  variance 
administration's  philosophy  of 
more  decentralized  government. 

I  understand  that  this  adminttration's 
philosophy  Is  not  consistent  vith  this 
particular  congressional  enactpient.  No 
administration's  phlloecphy  eilsr  is  en- 
tirely In  Agreement  with  the  Congress. 


But  that  certainly  does  not  give  It  the 
right  to  violate  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  And  that  is  exactly  what  has 
been  done  here.  The  report  is  10  months 
over  the  statutory  desuUine.  And  having 
set  no  overall  goals  for  ruial  develop- 
ment, the  report  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  well. 

Section  603  <b)  of  the  act  requires  goals 
to  be  put  in  operational  terms  so  that 
they  can  be  useful  in  measuring  progress 
in  rural  development.  For  example,  the 
Secretary  could  call  for  the  production 
or  rehabihtation  of  "x"  million  units  of 
housing  over  the  next  10  years  to  en- 
able all  rural  hoaseholds  to  occupy  stand- 
ard dwellings  by  that  time.  In  employ- 
ment, the  Secretary  could  call  for  the 
creation  of  1  milli(xi  additional  jobs  in 
rural  counties  over  the  next  5  years  in 
order  to  pro\'ide  work  for  the  expected 
growth  in  the  rural  labor  force  and  to 
reduce  present  unemployment  to  accept- 
able levels.  Similar  targets  could  be  set 
for  narrowing  income  differentials  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  households,  and 
for  providing  essential  community  serv- 
ices facilities  such  as  waste  disposal  and 
water  systems. 

Goals  for  rural  development  stated  in 
specific  operational  terms  with  target 
dates  are  called  for  in  the  rural  develop- 
ment act.  Yet,  the  goals  report  that  was 
just  submitted  to  Congress  does  not  meet 
that  requirement.  Instead,  the  Depart- 
ment repeatedly  .states  that  limitations 
on  available  data,  methodology,  and  the 
state  of  the  art  of  goal  setting  preclude 
comprehensive  progress  reporting  rai 
rural  development  goals.  So.  this  year's 
report  simply  is  derived  frcnn  a  review 
of  cm'rent  legislative  provisions  and  an 
analysis  of  the  executive  budgeL 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  the  opposite 
of  goal  setting.  It  does  not  help  the  Fed- 
eral Government  determine  what  busi- 
ness remains  unfinished,  and  it  does  not 
help  the  people  of  nural  America  get  more 
and  better  job  opportunities,  increased 
incomes,  and  more  accessibility  to  higher 
quality  and  lower  cost  housing,  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  services. 

Ever  since  the  Rural  Development  Act 
was  enacted  into  law,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  professed  its  inability  to 
establish  goals  and  to  ase  available  data 
and  methodology  to  overcome  the  organi- 
zational problems  associated  with  setting 
goals.  But  this  is  Just  an  excuse.  The 
real  pi-oblem  is  that  the  Department  and 
the  administration  lack  the  willingness 
to  find  methods  for  developing  goals  that 
can  be  used  right  now.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  more  field  people  than 
perhaps  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  the  Extension  Service. 
There  are  nual  development  committees 
in  eveiT  State.  And  there  ai'e  five  rural 
development  centers  locikted  tliroughout 
the  country  to  help. 

Whether  this  administration  realizes 
it  or  not,  rural  America  suffers  from 
serious  problems;  no  mass  transporta- 
tion, unemployment,  ln.«5UfBcient  hous- 
ing, and  Inadequate  health  care.  All  of 
these  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  the 
countryside.  One  way  to  prevent  further 
deterioration  and  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions in  rural  America  is  to  fund  and 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  Rural 


Development  Act  In  the  same  spirit  with 
which  they  were  written.  And  that  In- 
cludes setting  operational  goals  for  rural 
development  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  goals  are  too  elu- 
sive to  be  established  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary 
will  carry  out  his  obligations  imder  the 
law  in  the  next  goals  report  due  on 
September  1.  To  help  in  this  effort,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
will  be  monitoring  the  Department's 
rural  development  activities  very  closelj'. 
and  we  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  help 
the  Department  develop  rural  develop- 
ment goals. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Rural  Development  Goals 
Report  be  printed  In  the  Rscoiu)  as  well 
as  a  statement  of  the  president  of  the 
Farmers  Union — ^Tony  Dechant — on  the 
implementation  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows:^ 

RmAL  Development  Goais 

Goals  may  be  defined  as  broad  qualitative 
statements  of  purpose  or  intent  which  pro- 
vide a  unifying  sense  of  direction  to  organi- 
sational activities.  Another  definition  states 
that  goals  are  quantifiable  objectives  wbtch 
are  set  to  serve  as  targets  for  accomplisli- 
meut  witlilu  a  given  time  frame.  The  provi- 
sions oX  the  Riu-al  Development  Act  of  1972 
dlrectliig  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish goals  for  rural  development  can  be 
Interpreted  to  call  for  either  qualitative  -or 
quantitative  goals.  This  should  not  be  sur- 
prising, since  the  Interplay  of  Congress  sud 
the  executive  branch  results  in  what  might 
be  termed  the  de  facto  eetablishment  of  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  goals.  Congres- 
sional intent  and  presidential  messages  often 
Implicitly  contain  the  ingredients  of  broad 
qualitative  goals,  while  appropriations  and 
budgets  can  be  translated  Into  target- type 
quantitative  goals. 

Other  tlian  the  traditional  executive  and 
legislative  processes,  no  formal,  explicit  na- 
tional goal-dctUug  process  exists.  Therefore, 
the  tentative  rural  development  goals,  both 
qtialltatlve  and  quantitative,  set  forth  In 
this  report  were  derived  from  review  of  cur- 
rent legislative  provisions  and  analysis  of 
executive  budgets. 

The  people  of  rural  America  desire  move 
and  better  Job  opportunities,  increased  in- 
comes, and  increased  avallablUty  of  higher 
quality  and  lower  cost  bousing,  community 
facilities,  and  services.  The  differing  condi- 
tions and  often  differing  life  styles  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  make  it  difficult  to 
determine  what  Is  a  "fair"  balance  between 
Federal  initiatives  on  behalf  of  rural  v«. 
metropolitan  residents  in  these  categories. 

Quantitative  goals  provide  for  the  accom- 
pUsimient  of  a  measurable  number  of  enti- 
ties, and  they  are  generally  point-of-tlme 
.specific  for  attainment;  eg.,  provide  six  mil- 
lion publicly  assisted  housing  units  within 
a  10-year  period.  The  task  of  deriving  quan- 
titative goals  is  complicated  by  the  Inter- 
relationship of  the  five  goal  categories  speci- 
fied iu  the  Rvu-al  Development  Act.  A  quanti- 
tative goal  stated  for  either  population.  In- 
come, employment,  housing,  or  quality  of 
community  services  and  facilities  may  Im- 
plicitly state  a  range  of  goals  for  the  other 
four.  As  a  goal  for  one  area  is  stated,  goals 
for  each  of  the  other  areas  can  be  derived 
wltli  certain  key  assumptions  and  the  neces- 
sary data.  Income  is  essentially  dependent 
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upon  employment;  housing  Is  essentially  de- 
pendent upon  income:  population  distribu- 
tion is  essentially  dependent  upon  employ- 
ment and  income  opportunities;  and  the 
quality  of  community  services  and  facilities 
is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  taix  base 
nnd  purchasing  power  provided  by  employ- 
ment and  Income. 

Obvloaslf.  to  be  attainable,  target-type  or 
quantitative  goals  for  rural  America  must  be 
set  witbiu  the  context  of  ov^tkU  national 
economic  conditions  and  legislative  appropri- 
ation levels. 

Unlike  quantitative  goals,  broad  qualita- 
tive goals  can  be  considered  as  being  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  as  well  as  of  national 
conditions.  Furthermore,  they  tend  to  serve 
more  as  a  general  frame  of  reference  against 
which  quantified  goal  accomplishments  can 
be  assessed.  For  example,  fvUl  employment 
can  be  a  p^Tnanent  goal  equally  legitimate 
in  good  times  as  weU  as  bad;  wage  equality 
can  be  a  legitimate  goal  regardleee  of  unem- 
ployment rates;  and  adequate  housing  avail- 
abUlty  for  all  can  be  a  legitimate  goal  re- 
gardless of  Income  or  employment  levels,  the 
coddlttcms  of  the  money  market,  or  even  the 
avallabUity  of  labor  and/or  construction  ma- 
XeriaiB. 

Some  term  broad  goals  ae  rhetoric  unless 
the  means  and  method  fc>r  their  attainment 
within  a  particular  time  frame  are  spedf- 
loally  provided  and  described.  But  even  when 
the  means  and  method  are  not  available,  the 
explicit  statement  of  such  gocJs  can  be  use- 
ful in  establishing  a  sense  of  direction  for 
the  Nation's  policymakers. 

EMFLOTMKNT  AND  INCOME     GOALS 

Ideally,  aU  Americans  should  be  able  to 
choose  where  they  wish  to  live  on  the  basis 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  through- 
out the  land.  This  implies  improving  the 
eoonomlc  conditions  of  rural  America  so  that 
people  have  more  effective  choices  among  lo- 
cations and  between  rural  and  urban  and 
metropoUtan  and  nonmetropoUtan  •areas. 

The  general  Income  goal  U  to  facUitate  the 
development  of  Job  opportunities  in  rural  to 
generate  incMnea  equal  In  terms  of  purchas- 
ing power  to  those  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Improvement  in  rural  employment  follows 
frcwn  more  Jobs,  higher  skill  levels,  and  up- 
graded mix  of  Jobs,  and  a  higher  labor  force 
participation  rate  for  wcmien  and  minorities. 
Attainment  of  these  objectives  wlU  require 
ft  demonstrable  annual  increase  iu  Jobs  per 
capita  through  substantial  private  capital 
Investment  In  rural  areas  over  a  period  of 
many  years. 

A  substantial  Increase  tu  noumetrc^>olltan 
employment  opportunities  is  required  Just  to 
absorb  the  prospective  increase  in  the  resi- 
dent labor  force.  During  the  1960's,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  absence  of  outmigratlon  there 
would  have  been  an  estimated  net  increase 
iH  the  nonmetropoUtan  male  labor  force  of 
two  million.  This  contrasts  with  an  actual 
net  Increase  of  139,000  Jobs  for  males  in  non- 
metro  areas  during  the  1960's.  Although  It  Is 
risky  to  eqxiate  emplojTnent  and  income  goals 
with  rates  of  natural  population  increase,  it 
would  seem  that  the  stabilization  of  rural 
population  follows  from  Job  creation  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  natural  Increase  In  the  male 
v.ork  force. 

But  whether  the  resulting  .stabilization  of 
or  increase  in  the  rural  population  would  be 
In  the  national  interest  in  coming  decades  is 
not  confirmed.  It  is  risky  to  arbitrarily  equate 
acceptable  employment  and  Income  goals 
with  acceptable  rates  oif  distribution  of  nat- 
ural population  increase. 

Both  the  private  and  public  sectors  have 
major  roles  in  achieving  employment  and  in- 
come goals.  Investment  Initiatives  in  and  by 
the  private  sector  are  a  dominant  force  in 
tbe  process  of  economic  development  and  in 
Its  geographic  location.  Private  investment 
forces  are  often  strong  in  rural  counties  ad- 
jacent to  lu-ban  centers  and  local  considera- 
tions are  of  little  coziBequence  In  the  process 


of  rapid  growth.  Many  remote  rural  counties 
have  encountered  difficulty  m  reversing  the 
decline  in  economic  opportunity  irrespective 
of  local  aspirations  and  the  availability  of 
Federal  progiam  assistance. 

Goals  for  federally  generated  employment 
and  Income  in  rural  America  are  related  to 
what  Federal  assistance  can  do  to  stimulate 
and  complement  private.  State,  and  local 
government  Investment  and  action.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  economy  Is  a  funda- 
mental determinant  of  its  responsiveness  to 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Investment  and 
regulatory  measurte^  In  addition  to  such  In- 
fluences 8,8  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  and 
public  works  programs,  there  are  many  other 
Instruments  at  the  disposal  of  government 
for  the  Improvement  of  employment  and  In- 
come levels  In  rural  America.  These  are  scat- 
tered through  the  many  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  commissions  which  implement  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  employment  and 
Income  levels  thro\igh  various  direct  Invest- 
ment, loan,  grant,  and  educational  activities. 
As  yet,  no  generally  accepted  method  has 
been  devised  to  measure  the  complementary 
effect  derived  from  the  fact  that  two  or  more 
separately  administered  programs  often  work 
In  the  same  target  area.  Reliable  analysis  of 
the  total  and  interrelated  impact  of  aU  pub- 
lic programs  at  work  In  rural  development  is 
not  now  within  the  state  of  the  art.  Tet  such 
analysis  is  necessary  before  quantitative  re- 
lationships can  be  established  between  goal 
setting  and  total  program  effectiveness  In 
employment  and  income  creation. 

On  the  other  band.  It  is  possible  to  derive 
some  resiUts-oriented  public  investment 
targets,  which— though  admittedly  crude— 
can  serve  as  a  starting  point.  For  example: 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  $20,000  business 
investment  creates  one  Job.  Thus,  each  $100 
mlUlon  in  business  and  Industrial  loans 
could.  In  theory,  generate  5,000  direct  new 
Jobs.  In  addition,  an  undetermined  amount 
of  indirect  employment  in  supporting  busi- 
nesses would  also  be  created.  In  general,  the 
more  labor  Intensive  the  industy,  the  lower 
the  average  Income  level  becomes.  Tet,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  per  loan  Is  a 
criterion  of  loan  approval.  Thus,  broad  em- 
ployment and  Income  objectives  are  not  al- 
ways in  harmony.  Assuming  the  $20,000  figure 
to  be  subject  to  such  factors  as  infiatlon,  the 
nature  of  the  proposals  received,  and  other 
variables,  and  assuming  the  $300  mlUlon 
available  to  FmHA  for  such  loans,  the  em- 
ployment creation  goal  lies  within  the  range 
of  12,000-15,000  new  Jobs  (exclusive  of  em- 
ployment restating  from  construction  in 
this  area,  which  cannot  be  determined). 

Furthermore,  It  is  currently  anticipated 
that  obligatlonal  authorities  for  other  activi- 
ties under  Title  I  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  will  approximate  $600  million  in  FY 
1975.  These  funds  will  generate  Jobs  asso- 
ciated with  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  public  facilities.  Available 
data  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  determining 
long-term  Job  creation  resulting  from  these 
loans  and  grants,  however.  But  la  terms  of 
construction  alone.  It  is  anticipated  that 
35.000-42,000  man-years  of  work  will  be  re- 
quired to  construct  the  new  public  facilities. 
Other  activities  authorized  by  the  Rural 
Development  Act  are  also  Job-creating.  Rural 
development  research  and  education  (Title 
V)  programs,  administered  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service,  stimulate  development  bv  in- 
creasing knowledge.  These  research  and  "edu- 
cation efforts  wUl  be  evaluated  for  Impact 
upon  economic  and  community  well-being, 
but  the  ultimate  results  may  not  be  realized 
In  terms  of  rural  development  benefits  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  addition,  as  of  AprU  1975, 
nearly  550  local  leadei-s  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  National  Rural  Development 
Leaders  School  to  retiu-n  to  their  communi- 
ties with  information  needed  to  Initiate  the 
devtlo])mem    procefs    in    a    k'lov.ledgenble 


fashion.  RDS  also  has  succeeded  In  establish- 
ing hundreds  of  contacts  between  local 
community  development  Interests  and  non- 
USDA  sources  of  assistance,  thus  facilitating 
bringing  to  bear  a  greater  volume  of  avaU- 
able  Federal  assistance  on  rural  community 
needs.  It  would  be  speculative,  however,  to 
■quantify  the  emplojTnent  and  Income  in- 
fluence of  Title  V  and  rural  development  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  human  development  and 
technical  assistance.  Yet  we  are  confident 
that  such  Inflxience  is  positive  and  signifi- 
cant. 

All  of  these  factors  plxis  others  not  yet 
considered  make  the  setting  of  reaUstio 
rural  income  and  employment  goals  most 
eliisive.  Thus,  quantificati6n  of  these  goals 
in  FY  1975  Is  confined  to  the  Job-producing 
expectations  associated  with  funding  levels 
anticipated  for  Title  I  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act. 

POPULATION    GOALS 

The  general  peculation  goal  Is  to  facUi- 
tate a  balance  between  rural  and  metropoli- 
tan populations  compatible  with  the  ovenU 
national  goal  for  quality  of  life  and  economic 
health. 

During  the  1960s,  nomnetro  areas  pro- 
duced about  a  million  new  male  Job  eatrants 
of  which  only  139,000  occupied  noometro 
Jobs.  The  remainder — almost  IJt  mlUloo — 
migrated  to  metropoUtan  areas.  By  oonparl- 
soa,  the  projected  growth  ot  labor-foroe-ago 
males  In  nonmetro  areas  during  the  1070's  is 
2J  million.  The  relationship  between  the 
magnitude  of  outmigratlon  from  noometro- 
politan  areas  during  the  1960'8  aiul  the  Uok 
of  significant  growth  In  the  male  labor  force 
during  the  period  make  it  obvioaa  that  suc- 
cess in  meeting  employment  and  other  rural 
development  goals  also  wUl  Influenoe  rural 
population  patterns. 

In  recent  years,  outmigratlon  from  rural 
America  has  tapered  off  and  In  scHne  ai«as 
the  migratory  trend  has  been  revwsed.  The 
largest  percentage  of  the  population  flow 
from  cities  to  smaller  communities  has 
lodged  in  rural  counties  that  are  contiguous 
to  or  conveniently  proximate  to  a  metropoU- 
tan center.  But  on  the  whole,  even  the  more 
rural  counties  now  have  a  faster  growth  rate 
th&n  do  major  urban  centers.  There  ore 
nearly  600  nonmetrt^olltan  counties  with 
population  decUnlng  during  1970-73,  com- 
pared with  1,300  In  the  196(Jy,'5TiU  was  most 
pronounced  In  the  Great  Plains;  the  de- 
clines In  other  large  groups  of  counties  in 
the  southern  Appalachian  coal  region  and  In 
areas  of  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  Cotton 
Belt  have  diminished  in  size  and  number. 

A  broad  population  goal  that  Is  consistent 
with  other  goals  related  to  rural  develop- 
ment Is  to  facilitate  economic  and  other 
quality  of  life  amenities  to  enable  citizens 
to  choose  between  a  metropolitan  or  riu-al 
place  of  residence.  This  goal  statement  does 
not  imply  that  a  specific  population  objec- 
tive for  rural  America  should  be  to  absorb 
its  own  natural  Increase  In  population  or 
that  it  should  relieve  urban  congestion  by 
influencing  migration  Into  rui-al  America, 
specific  rural  population  objectives  should  be 
sought  only  after  giving  studied  considera- 
tion of  the  long-term  social  and  economic 
impacts  that  would  result. 

A  key  consideration  should  be  laud  use 
There  are  few  restraints  on  conversion  of 
productive  farmlands  to  Industrial  and  resi- 
dential development.  Assuming  that  enough 
land  will  continue  to  be  made  available  for 
needed  agrlciUtural  production,  riu-al  Amer- 
ica can  easUy  absorb  its  own  natural  popu- 
lation increase  and  what  is  necessary  to  alle- 
viate mban  congestion.  Conservation  and  im- 
provement of  ixatioual  agricultural  produc- 
tion capacity,  as  a  resource  key  significance 
to  domestic  and  International  well-being, 
should  be  integrated  with  population  and  de- 
xelopment  policies  whether  they  be  urbau 
or  r\ira!. 
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Then  are  a  few  States  and  silbstate  locali- 
ties wberda  th*  rate  and  nature  of  devel- 
opment and  population  inQuz  tn  rural  areas 
have  been  subject  to  stringent  tontrol  meas- 
ures. In  tlie  main,  sucb  measures  are  de- 
signed to  conserve  residual  c^plands  and 
open  space  after  uncontrolled  i  development 
has  already  consumed  large  amounts  of  land 
that  would  otherwise  be  useiu|  for  agricul- 
ture or  recreation. 

In  groes  terms,  the  overall  population  of 
rural  America  has  Increased  deapite  the  out- 
mlgratlon  of  millions  following  Rvorld  War  II 
and,  with  previously  noted  excaptions,  many 
rural  counties  are  ciurently  exaerienclng  ac- 
celerated population  growth.  FiJrthermore,  It 
Should  be  noted  that  "rural  America"  Is  not 
fixed  In  space  and  time;  e.gi  during  the 
1960*3.  aome  counties  were  reciasi>i&ed  from 
nonmetro  to  metropolitan. 

Except  for  the  southern  Appilachlan  coal 
region,  most  of  the  counties  ] experiencing 
population  outmlgration  are  Jeconomically 
based  on  a  form  of  agriculture  Ihat  has  con- 
tinued to  become  more  capital  [Intensive.  In 
the  Cotton  Belt,  much  of  the  outmlgration 
has  consisted  of  minority  laboifcrs  displaced 
by  Improved  farm  technology,  powever,  the 
Southern  Cotton  Belt  has  goo<l  alternative 
eeonomlc  prospects  based  on]  labor  force 
•TaHaWllty,  and  Increasing  pai*ticlpatlon  In 
BODfarm  economic  growth  marUs  the  South- 
ern Coastal  Plains  area  as  a  wliole. 

The  ■otrthem  Appalachian  eoai  region  also 
has  SB  Impm^ed  economic  outlojok  stemming 
from  a  TceuTgent  demand  foe  coal  as  an 
eueigy  substitute  for  on.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Sovtltern  Cotton  Belt,  private  Investment 
•Brtsted  by  available  Kderal  programs  can 
prevMe  the  stimulus  needed  titi  modify  the 
popxltotlon  outflow  from  the  sosthem  Appa- 
lachlMi  area.  | 

The  Northern  Great  Plains  aid  the  West- 
eni  Oom  Belt  are  chararterlred  by  a  different 
ppuMem.  Ilie  economy  is  solidiT  based  on  ag- 
rkruttvre.  Many  ootmtlee  are  so  distant  from 
major  narteta  that  manufacttnln?,  unless 
based  on  agriculture,  is  not  a  stipng  prospect. 
Rtpmattoa  Is  sparae  and  seatteted.  Water  In 

r  qtMattty  needed  for  many  industrial  ven- 
ts often  eearoe.  TTnless  coQunimlties  in 
locaJtttaa  can  Identify  renoureee  and 
tluit  are  InTitattonal  to  t»vestment.  It 
«fn  ha  Afleult  to  induce  any  substantiel 
diange  In  the  pattern  of  outmi|gTstlotL 

HOITBING    GOALS      I 

I^ecent  housing  for  all  Americans  oouUnues 
to  be  the  natloaal  bousing  goal.  ESort.s 
Deeded  to  achieve  this  goal  Include  replaoe- 
ment  of  substandard  riiral  laouslng  with 
standard-quality  housing  located  where 
paoffle  want  to  live  and  work.  Interim  Federal 
rural  housing  policy  emphaslzef  more  effec- 
tive use  of  exliiling  housing  and  TwnUng  Fed- 
eral programs  more  responsive  bo  thoee  with 
the  greatest  housing  Xieeds.        i 

One  approach  to  meeting  housing  needs  has 
been  public  housing.  More  recently,  experi- 
ments have  been  Initiated  wltb  cash  assist- 
ance programs  which  are  designed  to  give 
families  greater  flexibility  In  obtaining  lower 
eost  bousing.  However,  when  compared  to 
need,  the  level  of  housing  assistance  that  the 
Government  can  afford  Is  small  with  the  lim- 
ited reeources  available.  Housing  in  the  quan- 
tities required  can  be  supplied .  only  by  en- 
couraging private  enterprise  to  build  hous- 
ing, whether  for  owner-occupatlQn  or  for  rent. 
Federal  housing  policies  encotirage  private 
bulHfing  and  rely  on  local  controls  to  restrict 
construction  that  poees  serlcius  environ- 
mental and  aesthetic  problem* 

The  Department  endeavors  tA  assist  fami- 
lies wlK>  have  the  deelre  and  afe  financially 
able  to  beeome  rentors  or  homeowners  of 
standard  housing.  This  goal  etiables  many 
families  to  aequlre  adequate  boinslng  and  at 
the  same  tlas  adds  to  their  abd  the  com- 
zBunltjr^  soelal  and  eoonomM  wen-being. 
U8DA  provides,  through  FmHA.  a  counseling? 


service  for  assisted  families  to  ensure  that 
they  win  be  suocessful  In  repaying  their 
loans. 

In  1970,  there  were  3.1  million  substandard 
housing  units  in  areas  served  by  FmHA  pro- 
grams. Of  these  units,  2.6  minion  lacked 
complete  pliunblng  and  0.5  mUllon  were 
dilapidated  but  had  complete  plumbing. 
About  81  percent  of  the  substandard  housing 
In  F^mHA  areas  is  located  In  open  country. 
Small  towns  of  1,000-9,899  population  have 
nearly  19  percent  of  the  substandard  units  hi 
FmHa  areas.  In  1974,  the  addition  of  place.s 
of  10,000-20,000  population  to  FniH.\  housing 
programs  Increased  the  number  of  substand- 
ard housing  units  In  FmHA  areas  by  about 
160,000.  About  57  percent  of  the  substandard 
units  in  FmHA  areas  are  owner-occupied.  Of 
those  rented.  39  percent  Involve  no  payment 
of  cash  rent.  Only  26  percent  of  the  sub- 
standard units  are  rented  for  cash. 

Perhaps  the  most  dire  rural  housing  situ- 
ation Is  represented  by  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  estimate  In  their  1974  Housing  In- 
ventory that  7,489  og  the  11,302  housing 
units  of  the  Alaskan  native  population  were 
substandard.  6545  of  these  needed  to  be  re- 
placed, and  the  remaining  944  needed  renova- 
tion. An  additional  1,976  families  had  no 
housing.  The  total  need  for  new  or  Improved 
housing  for  Alaska's  low-Income  native  pop- 
ulation was  8.321  units.  In  addition.  8,000 
residents  of  rural  Alaska  obtained  their 
water  from  unprotected  wells,  streams,  tun- 
dra ponds,  or  melted  Ice,  Implying  the  need 
for  safe  drinking  water  facilities,  as  well 
as  better  housing. 

XTSDA's  natlm^al  goal  for  FT  1975  Is  to 
provide  for  the  construction  or  renovation 
of  approximately  100,000  units  of  rural  hous- 
ing, at  least  40  percent  of  wlUch  will  be 
existing  housing.  About  one-half  of  this  ef- 
fort wDl  be  directed  toward  families  with 
the  lowest  Income  who  are  eligible  for  and 
seek  asElstance  under  tJSOA  housing  pro- 
grams. Coal  attainment  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  degree  to  which  private  initiatives 
respond  to  the  availability  of  tTSDA  bousing 
assistance. 

QUAIXIX  OF  CO.UMUNITr  FACIUTIIIS  ANB  SXHVICE 
COALS 

The  quality  of  community  facilities  and 
servloee  goes  hand-ln-hand  with  economic 
developstent  in  making  rural  America  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  and  worlc  Electric  power 
and  adeqiiate  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems, transportation  systems,  and  communi- 
cations facilities  are  esaentlal  to  develop- 
ment aotlTttles  bs  well  as  to  human  con- 
venience. Some  basic  services  will  natu- 
rally (oUow  community  development;  but 
others,  such  as  adequate  health  and  educa- 
tional services,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  recrea- 
tional opportunity,  are  often  prerequisite  to 
substantial  external  Investment  In  a  small 
community.  Federal  program  assistance  iu 
ttie  field  of  community  facilities  and  services 
centers  largely  on  these  bfielc  needs.  Con- 
sistent with  the  budgetary  priorities  as- 
signed to  facility  development,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  made  good  progress  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  nual  America. 

OOMMT7WICAT10N3   AND   IXECTniC   POWEK 

The  main  task  of  providing  electric  and 
telephone  service  to  rural  residents  has 
changed  from  one  of  initially  making  basic 
services  available  to  one  primarily  of  making 
qualitative  Improvements  In  service  to  ex- 
isting cozisumers  although  there  is  continu- 
ing growth  In  the  number  of  consumers 
served. 

In  the  area  of  telephone  facilities  and 
services  programs  admUilstered  by  the  De- 
partments  Rural  Electrification  Administia- 
tlon.  the  goal  for  FY  1875  Is  to  provide 
financing  for  new  or  Improved  service  to  an 
estUnated  237,000  rtu^al  subscrlbei-s.  (For  this, 
9160  mUllon  will  be  financed  by  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank;  $200  million  will  be  from 
REA  Instired  loans;   and  $200  million  will 


be  frohi  BEA  guarantees  of  loans  from  non- 
BEA  resources.)  The  goal  for  the  BEA  electric 
program  Is  to  provide  flnanr.Ing  for  adeqiuite 
electrical  service  to  approximately  430.000 
rural  residents  and  installation  of  i,028 
megawatts  of  generating  capacity.  (Financ- 
ing wlU  be  $1,286  million  in  BEA  guar- 
antees of  loans  and  $700  mliUon  in  REA 
iii-sured  loans.) 

WATER    AND    WASIX   STETEU3 

In  most  areas  the  demand  for  potable 
community  water  supplies  stems  from  a 
need  to  renovate  or  expand  existing  systems 
instead  of  providing  new  systems  in  towus 
which  lack  these  facilities  completely.  Even 
so,  the  lean  yenrs  of  outmlgration  since 
World  War  II  have  left  many  niral  commu- 
nltles  with  deteriorated  water  and  wane 
disposal  faculties,  and  the  demand  for  loans 
and  grants  to  review  or  expand  these  systems 
is  strwg. 

Of  the  16,696  communities  of  10.000  pop- 
ulation or  less  ouUiide  urbaulKed  areas,  many 
have  water  and  sewer  systems,  though  many 
are  below  optimum  quality.  A  recent  survey 
of  the  FmHA  backlog  of  requests  for  such 
systems  over  past  years  revealed  that  many 
communities  apparently  were  able  to  finance 
new  or  improved  systems  through  other  re- 
sources when  Federal  assistance  could  not 
be  provided.  The  Implication  of  these  find- 
ings Is  that  loans  wui  satisfy  most  commn- 
nlty  needs  for  these  faculties. 

With  the  funds  available  In  FY  1975,  the 
T7SDA  goal  for  water  and  waste  di.<!poeal  sys- 
tems Is  to  provide  approximately  1,200  new 
or  Improved  systems  serving  1.6  million  rural 
residents.  (This  is  based  on  $400  million  in 
FmHA  loans  and  $150  mUlion  in  FmH.\ 
grants.) 

Other  agencies,  such  as  tha  Department 
of  Houi>iug  and  Urban  Development,  Appa- 
lachian Beglonal  Commission.  Economic 
Development  Administration,  and  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  also  have  pro- 
grams for  providing  community  facllKtes. 
Ihe  Impact  of  these  programs  ou  the  needs 
of  rural  communities  for  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems  cannot  be  assessed  becau«e 
adequate  data  are  not  currently  available. 

HXAI.TB  BXBVICES 

Generally,  there  Is  a  severe  lack  of  adequate 
health  services  In  rural  America.  In  addi- 
tion, provision  of  better  health  services 
requires  that  rural  America  be  able  to  com- 
I)ete  with  the  tirban  sector  in  attracting  doe- 
tors,  particularly  spedaltsts.  AsMe  from  these 
facts,  solutions  to  health  care  deficiency  In 
rural  America  remain  to  be  proven  by  re- 
search and  pilot  experiments  required  for 
large-scale  solutions.  U8DA  is  worlrtng  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  broad  areas  of  health 
services  and  procedures  for  rural  America. 

TBANSPOaXATION 

Iu  transportation,  USDA  will  assist  the 
Department  oi  Transportation  in  determin- 
ing bow  Its  program  and  funding  will  be 
applied  In  rural  America.  The  objective  is  to 
provide  advice  and  guidance  intended  to  en- 
sure that  the  trauspor tatlou  program  effec- 
tively meets  rural  transportation  needs 
within  the  intent  of  the  law  and  the  svail- 
abUity  of  resources. 

OTHEB 

trSDA's  FY  1975  goal  hi  the  area  of  com- 
munity faculty  constriictlon  and  equipment 
Is  to  provide  or  iipgrade  a  mlnlmvun  of  400 
rural  community  faculties  serving  approxi- 
mately 5.5  mUllon  rural  residents.  Included 
are  such  services  as  health,  day  care  for 
chUdren,  law  enforcement,  fire  protection, 
libraries,  recreation,  telephone,  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Strengthening  of  commtmlty  leadership  Is 
critical  to  rural  development,  since  commu- 
nity growth  Is  most  often  the  product  of 
local  Initiative.  Since  active,  knowledgeable 
community    leadership    almost     Inevitably 
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translates  hito  community  services,  goals  also 
are  expressed  in  this  area.  One  such  goal  is 
to  provide  technical  support  for  local  rural 
development  efforts  through  at  least  1,400 
professional  man-years  of  direct  assistance  by 
the  Extension  Service.  A  realistic  estimate 
of  the  Impact  of  these  efforts  might  be  that 
7.000  units  of  local  government  will  be  as- 
sisted in  ultimately  malting  wiser  public  de- 
cisions, while  some  700,000  citizens  wUl  be 
similarly  assisted.  Some  of  the  goals  of  RDS 
are  to  strengthen  the  technical  capacity  of 
rural  communities  to  conduct  their  own  de- 
velopment programs  by  training  220  rural 
community  leaders  in  two  regional  sessions 
of  the  National  Rural  Development  Leaders 
School;  coordinate  at  least  12  iuj££depart- 
mental  arrangements  deslgnecl^roeffect  the 
better  delivery  of  Federal  se^ices  to  rural 
America;  and  provide  direct  assistance  to 
possibly  1,000  rural  communities  seeking 
Federal  resources  and  technical  information 
needed  to  undertake  proposed  community 
development  projects. 

STATE2IEKT   OF  TONT   H.   DECHANT,   PRESIDENT, 

National  Farmers  Union 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  take-home  pay  of  nu'al 
Americans'  major  industry  has  been  cut  in 
half  over  the  past  year.  No  other  major  seg- 
ment of  the  national  economy  in  our  history 
has  been  required  to  take  such  a<deep  cut  so 
suddenly.  The  ramifications  throughout  the 
rural  economy  from  the  drop  of  nearly  $20 
bUUon  (annual  rate)  In  farm  proprietors' 
net  income  have  not  yet  been  fully  felt. 

Yet  we  know  that  rural  Industry,  other 
than  farming,  recently  suffered  a  doubling  of 
unemployment  rates  in  a  period  of  less  than 
6  weeks. 

The  combined  effects  of  cutting  farm  In- 
come in  half  and  rapidly  increasing  rural 
unemployment  form  a  dismal  background  for 
your  hearings  on  the  lack  of  implementation 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  It  is 
Ironic  that  this  should  occur  right  at  the 
time  when  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  and 
the  New  York  Times  has  finally  recognized 
the  fact  that  Americans  prefer  to  live  In  rural 
America,  if  they  could  find  the  means  to  a 
livelihood. 

But  nobody  can  afford  to  live  in  rural 
America  very  long  if  his  Income  Is  cut  In 
half  over  a  year's  time.  The  veto  and  the 
minority  vote  that  killed  higher  target  prices 
and  price  support  loan  rates  was  a  blow  at 
the  heart  of  rural  America — a  serious  set- 
back to  two  decades  of  bipartisan  rural  de- 
velopment efforts.  Even  if  all  provisions  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  had  been 
Implemented  and  fully  funded  It  could  not 
make  up  for  the  drastic  drop  In  farm  family 
Incomes  over  the  past  18  months. 

The  Chairman  of  your  Subcommittee  has 
recognized  this  fact.  On  the  House  floor  and 
off,  he  has  tried  to  weld  together  an  alliance 
(or  at  least  an  imderstanding)  between  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus  and  represent- 
atives of  densely  populated  city  areas. 

We  In  Farmers  Union  have  also  entered 
such  an  alliance — with  UAW. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  has  joined  Farmers  Union  in 
the  formation  of  a  nationwide  Alliance  for 
Pood,  Employment  and  Resource  Policy. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a  press 
conference  preceding  Woodcock's  appearance 
ou  the  program  of  the  73rd  annual  conven- 
tion of  National  Farmers  Union  held  during 
the  week  of  March  10  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

There  are  three  principal  goals  of  the  Al- 
liance for  which  there  Is  currently  no  ade- 
quate national  policy.  They  are: 

To  establish  a  comprehensive  farm  and 
food  policy. 

To  put  America  back  to  work. 

To  aUocate  scarce  resources  and  credit  to 
productive  uses. 

We  do  not  have  a  comprehensive  national 
food  policy  in  this  nation.  We  have  only  bits 
and  pieces  of  a  food  ix>Ucy  and  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
determined  that  no  food  policy  Is  the  best 
food  policy. 

Secretary  Butz's  "market-oriented,  boom 
and  bust"  system  characterized  by  uncer- 
tainty and  violent  ups  and  downs  in  food 
supplies  and  prices  has  been  damaging  both 
to  consumers  and  farmers. 

So  tlie  first  thing  I  must  say  to  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  you  consider  the  state  of  rural 
development  and  rural  development  legisla- 
tion is  that  attention  be  directed  toward  a 
national  food  policy.  We  must  begin  now  to 
develop  such  a  policy  to  assure  consumers 
of  ample  food  supplies,  with  provision  for 
reserves,  and  to  protect  prices  and  Income  to 
farmers. 

There  is  no  point  In  trying  to  talk  about 
increased  rural  industrialization,  more  pros- 
perous business  conditions,  higher  quality 
hum.in  and  social  services  in  rural  America 
if  we  don't  do  something  about  parity  of  farm 
income. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  r^as 
passed  and  signed  nearly  three  years  ago.  Its 
enactment  gavf  a  great  psychological  boost 
to  the  rural  yearning  of  ail  American  peo- 
ple— some  of  which  Roy  Reed  caught  in  his 
recent  New  York  Times'  series  of  articles. 

Yet.  to  be  perfectly  honest,  I  must  say  that 
the  psychological  impact  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  has  been  more  of  the  spirit 
than  of  concrete  development. 

First,  as  you  well  know,  implementation  of 
even  the  minor  provlsiops  of  the  Act  was 
delayed  for  nearly  a  yeai*  as  the  Executive 
Branch  hid  behind  the  bongresslonal  ap- 
propriations process,  whloh  the  President 
tried  to  frustrate  by  requesting  grossly  in- 
adequate proportions  of  the  already  watered 
down  authorization  amounts. 

For  example,  when  the  Rural  Development 
Act  was  under  consideration  in  Conference  of 
the  two  bodies,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
has  provided  a  modest  but  significant  au- 
thorization to  initiate  the  important  educa- 
tion and  research  programs  under  Title  V. 
Before  the  bill  could  get  out  of  Conference, 
a  veto  threat  forced  the  authorized  appro- 
priation for  Title  V  to  be  cut  back  so  far  as 
to  be  ridiculous.  No  program  of  any  reason- 
able kind  could  have  been  mounted  either 
of  rural  development  extension  or  badly 
needed  rural  development  research.  But  even 
here  the  subsequent  budget  request  was  for 
only  a  small  part  of  the  already  rldiciUously 
low  authorization. 

Qualitatively.  Mr.  Chairman,  probably  the 
greatest  rlp-off  on  the  Rural  Development 
Act  is  the  total  disregard  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of,  and  its  refusal  to  Implement  ai\d 
fund,  the  rural  district  planning  and  coor^ 
nation  provisions.  This,  even  at  a  time  wheu 
Administration  six>kesmen  are  exalting 
the  essentiality  of  long-range  planning  In 
rural  America  to  absorb  the  rural -bound  city 
f'-lks  and  Industries  that  are  migrating  into 
rural  areas.  I  cite  Assistant  Secretary  Ervin's 
recent  speeches  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere. 
The  Rural  Development  Act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  the  State-established  miUtl-couuty 
rural  planning  and  development  districts  to 
look  over  and  check  out  rural  Industrial  and 
community  facility  loan  and  grant  applica- 
tions to  see  how  they  will  fit  into  the  en- 
vironmental, economic,  and  other  long  range 
goals  and  plans  of  the  local  rural  area.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  onl,rtrt«d  to 
transfer,  by  regulation,  this  function  frSjn 
local  control  to  a  state  level  bureaucracv.  but 
equally  bad  the  Secretary  and  the  President 
have  refused  even  to  recognize  the  expense 
reimbursement  provision  of  the  law.  Not  only 
is  this  true  but  it  Is  also  true  that  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  has  not  requested  a  single  dol- 
lar to  Implement  Section  111  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  to  provide  funds  to  local  rural 
development  authorities  to  hire  profetisional 
staff  to  assist  them  to  formulate  and  promul- 
gate   long    range    rural    development    plans 


against  which  rural  development  project  ap- 
plication can  be  checked  out. 

We  had  thought,  when  Congress  put  to- 
gether the  Rural  Development  package,  that 
here  for  one  of  the  few  times  In  history,  we 
had  gotten  it  all  together — research,  educa- 
tion, planning,  social  infrastructure,  social 
services,  and  economic  action.  I  have  just 
pointed  out  neither  research,  education,  nor 
planulng  have  been  carried  out  in  any  mean- 
lugful  way. 

But  neither  l-.ave  been  any  of  the  action 
provisions. 

It  took  the  Hoiiie  of  Repre.sentalives  sev- 
eral major  efforts  to  activate  the  important 
new  rural  communities  fire  protection  pro- 
visions of  the  Biual  Development  Act — and 
then  only  half  a  loaf.  Yet  industry  and  busi- 
ness cannot  prosper  in  rural  America  with- 
out adequate  fire  protection. 

An  even  worse  fate  has  met  the  important 
rural  community  and  rural  industrial  water 
supply  additions  made  by  Title  II  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  to  the  watershed  pro- 
tection and  resource  Conservation  and  devel- 
opment projects  programs.  Both  have  l)ee!i 
honored  mainly  by  being  disregarded.'  The 
same  fate  met  the  rural  resource  conserva- 
tion needs  Inventory  provision  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act.  Congress  fuUy  intended 
that  these  provisions  be  immediately  incor- 
porated Into  the  ongoing  watershed  and  R.  C 
and  D  project  planning  and  operations.  Tlie 
failure  to  do  so  has  denied  rural  America 
of  an  important  source  of  essential  rural 
community  water  supply  and  development  of 
pure  water  sources  for  rural  Industrializa- 
tions. This  Is  tragic.  It  should  be  implement- 
ed immediately,  by  mandator}-  Congressional 
action  if  necessary. 

The  Administrtitlon  has  given  only  token 
support  to  implementing  the  important  Rur- 
al Development  Act  amendments  to  Farmers 
Home  Administration  legislation. 

The  stubborn  opposition  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  adequate  funding  for  water  and 
sewer  system  grants  has  dramatized  the  sit- 
uation. But  what  the  Administration  was 
able  to  do — delay  for  3  years  a  meaningful 
appropriation — for  water  and  sewer  Is  only 
symbolic  of  the  tragic  refusal  to  meet  the 
need  for  rural  Industrial  and  environmental 
quality  grants  in  connection  with  the  Im- 
portant new  PHA  loan  programs  Initiated  by 
the  Rural  Development  Act. 

This  is  not  Just  a  farm  issue,  not  even  Just 
a  part  of  a  program  of  a  farm  organization — 
although  it  is  that — I  am  aware,  for  example, 
the  Huron,  S.D.,  spurred  by  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  wishes  to  build  an  enclosed  all- 
weather  downtown  shopping  mall.  To  do  so 
takes  a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  courage. 
'"--ron,  SX).,  Is  clearly  eligible  for  Rilral  De- 
velSpment  loans  and  ferants. 

YeKthls  one  proposal  might  weU  require 
the  entire  national  appropriations  for  10 
years — leaVing  nothing  else  in  the  Act  for 
anybody  els^ln  South  Dakota  and  iu  the 
49  states  and  Puerto  Rico — and  there  are- 
thousanos  of  Hurons  between  Alaska  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawull  and  Maine. 

At  the  present  mte.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
kidding  ourselve.'?.  and  we're  kidding,  but 
not  fooling,  the  public  that  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  serious  about  rural  development. 
We  have  allowed  the  Executive  Branch  to 
force  and  hoodwink  us  into  the  most  moral- 
ly dishonest  kind  of  sophistry — we're  pre- 
tending to  do  something  wheu  in  fact  we 
aren't  doing  anything  to  plan,  coordinate, 
and  move  forward  with  Federal  aid  to  orderly 
rural  development. 

As  weak  as  has  been  E.\ecutlve  Branch  re- 
sponse over  the  past  three  years  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Rtiral  Development  Act  tn  many 
other  re.spects.  Its  utter  contempt  of  Con- 
gress Is  best  understood  by  a  study  of  the 
annual  rural  development  goals  reports  the 
Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
send  to  Congress  each  September  1. 

Not   one  of   these   repcn-ts   has   been   for- 
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warded  within  months  of  its  due 
current  annual  report  Is  now 
overdue.  Yet  some  kind  of  report, 
under  contract,  has  been  gatherli  g 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  £ 
more    than    the    usual    9-month 
period.  Totally  as  important  as  the 
shown  Congress  by  the  tardiness 
ports — and  disrespect  if  I  may 
Chairman,    to    your    Subcommltti 
Titter    worthlessness    of    the    re; 
finally  sent  forward  and  their  co 
regard  for  the  specific  Instructions 
in  the  law  as  to  what  the  report 
and  contain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Farmers  XTnio|i 
past  9  years,  has  been  operating 
rural    development    program    in 
states — Green  Thumb.  Utilizing 
Department  of   Labor  funds,  we 
supplying  a  subsidized  pool  of 
men  workers  to  environmental 
beautlfication.     parks,     recreation 
meut,   social    services,    and 
cUity  improvements.  These  work^: 
years  old  and  over  with  pre 
income  below  the  official  poverty 
tribute   not   only   free   labor   to 
government  and  nonprofit  private 
velopment  undertakings — building 
hiking   trails   and   town   halls 
ters,  water  works,   assisting   library 
and  hospitals  staffs,  law 
sonnel,  and  manning  rural  mass 
lines — Green    Thumbers    also 
Increased  wages  on  Main  Street 
typical  dollar  goes  through  upw 
cash  registers  before  It  Is  sent 
The  Increased  well-being  and  self 
rural  oldsters  is  marked  but  eve^ 
Is  the  great  contribution  they  are 
more  rapid  rural  development. 

We   welcomed  Section   602   of 
Development  Act  as  a  new  friend 
for  Green  Thumb.  Unfortunately 
report  to  you  that  we  have  seen 
no  evidence  of  any  effort  w 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult 
his   good    offices   on    behalf    of 
Americans — either    In    the    grant 
of  the  Administration   on   Aging 
HEW)   nor  the  rural  older  worker 
of  the  Manpower  Administration 
Department  of  Labor. 

In  fact,  except  for  Congress,  Gre^ 
would  already  have  been  termlna 
over,  we  hear  a  move  Is  underway 
power   Administration   to   abolish 
mlnate  the  Rural  Manpower 
merly   Farm    Placement    Service) 
fear  that  an  innovative 
companion    cooperative 
rural  development  manpower 
training  service  may  be  termlnatejl 
30  for  lack  of  funding,  in  the 
ly   10-years  highly  popular  and 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman  In  all  honesty,  I 
you  the  immediate  outlook  for 
Government  playing  any  significant 
rural  development  Is  most  gloomy 
come    is    still    dropping — the 
cushion  Is  so  low  that  farm  incom  i 
can  fall  much  further. 

Except  for  these  hearings,  and  s 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  recent 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  we 
encouraging  signs  of  activity  in 
Executive  Branch  or  the  Congress 
expand,  and  push  the  attainment 
Jectlves  of  the  Rural  Developmetit 
1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  I 
been  more  optimistic  In  this 
America  continues  to  grow  faster 
rural  America.  National  populatic^ 
nation's  business  and  Industry 
to  rural  areas.  However,  rxiral  ar 
are  not  well  prepared  to  accept 
make  the  best  use  of  them  or 
with  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
ditlous,  much  less  those  facilities 
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Ices  that  are  culturally  satisfying  and  so- 
cially attractive. 

Because  of  the  stubborn.  If  subtle,  recal- 
citrance on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Federal  Government  Is  doing  prac- 
tically nothing  to  fulfill  the  promise  to  rural 
America  set  forth  by  Congress  in  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972. 


PRESIDENT  FORD  REJECTS  COUN- 
CIL'S ADVICE  ON  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
established  in  1973  a  Federal  Council  on 
Aging. 

One  of  its  prime  functions  was  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President  on  matters 
relating  to  the  special  needs  of  older 
Americans. 

In  a  report  issued  earlier  this  year,  the 
Council  attempted  to  fulfill  that  purpose 
in  an  annual  report.  It  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  administration  policy 
on  budget  cutbacks  which  would  have 
affected  the  elderly  in  very  direct  ways. 

Last  week.  President  Ford  commented 
on  the  Council  recommendations  and 
blimtly  rejected  the  good  swivice  given 
to  him.  His  message  to  the  Congress  was 
all-too-representative  of  the  negative  at- 
titude so  often  expressed  by  this  admin- 
istration on  issues  affecting  the  elderly 
of  this  Nation. 

It  is  bitterly  unfortunate  that  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  very  first  exchange  of  views 
with  the  Council,  saw  no  need  to  alter 
any  administration  policy  to  any  degree 
ataU. 

Indeed,  the  President  seemed  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  slight  the  Council. 

He  said: 

The  perspective  and  recommendations  of 
this  report  are  limited  to  a  particular  area 
of  Interest  and  advocacy. 

The  report  does  not  reflect  the  administra- 
tion's policies,  which  must  reflect  a  broader 
range  of  responslbUlties  and  prlorltltles. 

In  other  words.  President  Ford  seems 
to  say,  administration  policy  is  fixed  and 
carmot  be  swayed  by  facts  or  the  opinions 
of  worthy  and  highly  informed  people. 

The  membership  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil is  expert;  it  is  compsissionate;  and  it 
is  charged  with  a  heavy  responsibility 
by  the  Congress.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  im- 
animous  consent  that  the  Council  mem- 
bership be  inserted  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks. 

What  advice  did  that  Council  give  to 
the  President?  It  is  vei-y  similar  to  posi- 
tions taken  by  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  and  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Specifically,  the  Council  referred  to  a 
letter  sent  to  the  President  in  December 
to  express  "deep  concern"  about  the  fi- 
nancial burden  that  would  fall  upon  the 
elderly  as  a  result  of  the  reductions  the 
administration  would  Incorporate  In  the 
upcoming  administration  budget. 

In  its  report  on  March  31  of  this  year, 
the  Council  reiterated  its  concern: 

We  continue  to  be  distressed  about  the 
apparent  lack  of  consideration  for  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  elderly  as  reflected  in 
Adminlstrailon  proposals  for  the  1976  Fiscal 
Year  budget.  Cutbacks  in  Federal  monies  for 
.social  services  for  the  elderly  and  ceilings  on 
benefit  programs  financed  from  Social  Insur- 
ance Trust  funds  are  particularly  burden- 


some to  his  age  group.  Many  of  their  finan- 
cial assets  are  tied  to  fixed  sources  while  their 
needs  are  mobile. 

We  recommend  that  the  President  recon- 
sider the  serious  effect  of  these  fiscal  pro- 
posals on  the  elderly  of  this  Nation  with  their 
iirgent  humanitarian  needs. 

Congress  has  certainly  agreed  with  key 
points  of  the  Council's  appraisal.  My 
1  esolution  to  express  Senate  disapproval 
of  the  President's  plan  to  limit  a  social 
security  cost-of-living  increase  to  5  per- 
cent— when,  under  law,  8  percent  was 
due — was  overwhelmingly  adopted.  The 
administration's  plan  to  increase  the  cost 
of  medicare  to  elderly  participants  was 
rebuffed  by  the  Congress.  Proposed  cut- 
backs in  the  Older  Americans  Act,  food 
stamps,  and  other  programs  have  been 
staunchly  resisted  by  the  Congress  and, 
in  particular,  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  each  House. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  additional  in- 
formation on  what  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging's  annual  report  describes 
as  an  administration  strategy  on  cut- 
backs, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
preface  to  that  report  and  chapter  1  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
port, I  might  add,  includes  a  chapter 
reassessing  administration  positions  and 
programs  related  to  improvement  of 
nursing  home  care.  This  is  no  small 
matter,  since  more  than  half  of  the  $7.5 
billion  total  for  such  care  in  the  United 
States  is  paid  from  Federal  funds.  Once 
again,  the  report  had  to  conclude  that 
the  administration  is  presiding  over  a 
failure  in  public  policy  in  long-term 
care. 

A  similar  complaint  was  made  by  the 
Federal  Council  on  Aging  in  its  March 
report : 

The  Council  urges  legislative  action  to  de- 
velop high  standards  of  safety  and  care  In 
nursing  homes.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  assistance  be  provided  to  enable 
facilities  to  meet  such  standards,  especially 
ihose  homes  serving  minorities  and  the  poor. 

Much  the  same  statement  has  been 
emphatically  made  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Long-Term  Care  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  In  reports  issued  since 
last  November,  the  subcommittee  has 
urged  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  meet  congressional 
mandates  intended  to  upgrade  nursing 
home  care.  One  report,  to  be  issued  in 
the  near  future,  provides  extensive  de- 
tail on  HEW  shortcomings  in  protecting 
nursing  home  patients  against  fatal  fires. 

In  his  response  to  the  Council  yester- 
day, President  Ford  simply  defended  the 
status  quo. 

About  musing  homes,  he  said: 

The  Council  specifically  recommends  "leg- 
islative action  to  develop  high  standards  of 
safety  and  care  in  nursing  homes."  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  set  high  standards  of  nursing  home  care 
and  safety  that  must  be  met  by  nursing 
homes  participating  in  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs.  The  enforcement  of 
these  standards  is  one  of  my  Admlnlstra- 
tlou's  highest  priorities.  Federal  funds  pay 
100  percent  of  the  coeta  of  Inspection  to 
monitor  compliance  with   these  standards. 
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The  Federal  Government  pays  Its  shar©  of 
the  coets  of  meeting  nursing  home  stand- 
ards through  health  care  financing  programs, 
primarily  medicare  and  medicaid.  Financial 
assistance  is  also  made  available  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  assist  nursing  homes  In  meeting 
selected  fii'e  safety  standards. 

About  retrenchment  on  programs  on 
aging,  the  President  had  tliis  to  say: 

The  Council  also  expressed  its  concern 
about  the  level  of  funding  for  programs  to 
assist  the  elderly.  I  sympathize  with  this 
concern,  but  I  am  determined  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  infiation  on  our  older  citizens, 
and  that  effort  demands  that  Government 
spending  be  limited.  Inflation  is  one  of  the 
cruelest  and  most  pervasive  problems  facing 
older  Americans  so  many  of  wiuun  live  on 
fixed  incomes.  A  reduction  of  Inflation,  there- 
fore. Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  Americans 
and  would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
aging. 

In  other  words,  the  President  is  say- 
ing that  the  older  Americans — the 
hardest-hit  victims  of  inflation — should 
be  patient  and  ignore  the  very  real  facts 
of  life  they  face  every  day. 

They  should  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
high  cost-of-living  Is  especially  severe 
in  housing,  health  care,  food,  and  trans- 
portation. 

They  should  Ignore  this  even  though 
they  spend  disproportionately  more  of 
their  InctHne  in  those  four  areas  than  do 
other  age  groups. 

They  should  Ignore  the  fact  that 
poverty  Is  actually  increasing  in  the  up- 
per age  brackets  to  startling  levels. 

On  that  last  point,  Mr.  President,  new 
statistics  Just  obtained  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  staff  Indicate  that  poverty 
Is  on  the  upswing  for  aged  and  agtng 
Americans  because  of  the  administra- 
tion's disastrous  and  misguided  econwnic 
policies. 

During  the  past  year,  poverty  for 
persons  in  the  45  to  60  age  category  has 
increased  by  nearly  200,000 — from  2.4 
million  to  2.6  million. 

Two  reasons  have  accounted  for  this 
alarming  trend:  Rampant  inflation  and 
an  unacceptably  iiigh  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Yet,  President  Ford  wanted  to  phase 
out  a  community  service  jobs  program 
for  older  workers. 

For  persons  60  and  above  there  has 
been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  income 
picture  because  of  congressional  insist- 
ence that  a  two-step,  11  percent  social 
security  increase  be  enacted  into  law  in 
1974. 

The  White  House,  however,  used  every 
resource  at  its  disposal  to  block  this 
measure.  And.  if  the  administration  had 
prevailed,  there  certainly  would  have 
been  moi^e  older  Americans  in  "poverty 
than  now. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  President  Ford's 
only  reply — to  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
Council,  and  to  the  elderly  people  of  this 
Nation — is  that  he  is  standing  pat.  He 
says  he  is  concerned  about  inflation,  and 
yet  he  will  do  nothing  more  to  help  its 
hardest  hit  victims. 

Once  again,  he  defends  an  administra- 
tion which  is  rapidly  establishing  one  of 
the  most  negative  records  on  aging  of 
any  that  I  can  remember,  even  Includ- 
ing that  of  Mr.  Ford's  predecessor. 


Exhibit   1 

Attachment  1:   Members,  Feder.\l  Council 

ONk  Aging 

Bertha  S.  Adkins,  Chairperson,  of  Oxford, 
Maryland,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Dorothy  Louise  Devereux,  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  former  Member  of  the  Hawaii  State 
House  of  Representatives. 

Carl  Elsdorfer,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  Professor  and  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences, University  of  Washington  and  Past 
President   of   the    Gerontological    Society. 

Charles  J.  F^hey,  The  Hfeverend  Monslg- 
nor,  of  Syracuse,  New  Yoik,  Director  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Syracuse  and  President -Elect  of 
the  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging. 

John  B.  Martin,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Mary- 
land, former  Commissioner  on  Aging,  Spe- 
cial Consultant  to  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association. 

Frank  B.  Henderson,  of  Worthlngton, 
Pennsylvania,  Director,  Nutrition  Services, 
Armstrong  County  Community  Action 
Agency. 

Prell  M.  Owl,  of  Cherokee,  North  Carolina, 
Retired  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 
Member  of  the  Indian  Advisory  Council  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 

Lennie-Marlne  P.  TolUver,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoosa,  Professor  and  Associate  Di- 
rector, School  of  Social  Work,  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

Chajles  J.  Turrlsl.  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  re- 
tired as  General  Superintendent  of  Malls  of 
Norfolk.  He  Is  legislative  chairman  tot  the 
Norfolk  Chapters  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Federal  Employees  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

Seldon  O.  Hill,  of  Orlando,  Fl(Mlda.  is  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Florida 
State  Division  on  Aging.  He  was  Assistant 
Director  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
of  the  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Commissioner. 

Nelson  Hale  Crulkshank,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  President,  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens.  Former  Director  erf  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security,  AFL-CIO. 

Sharon  Masaye  PuJIl,  of  Santa  Monica, 
California.  Vice  President  of  Gerontological 
Planning  Associates. 

Hobart  C.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania, Executive  Vice  President  Stephen 
Smith  Geriatric  Center  and  Administrator 
of  the  Stephen  Smith  Home  for  the  Aged. 
Mr.  Jackson  was  the  founder  of  the  Caucus 
of  the  Black  Aged  and  presently  serves  as 
Chairman. 

Oarson  Meyer,  of  Rochester,  New  Y'ork, 
former  Chief  Chemist,  Eastman  Kodak  and 
the  President  Emeritus  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging. 

V    Bernard  E.  Nash,  of  Camp  Springs,  Marj- 
land.  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
Attachment  Two:  Pbetace  and  Chapteb  One 

From:  Developments  in  Aging:   1974  and 

J.\ncary-April  1975 — Annual  Report,  U.S. 

Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  June 

1975 

PREFACE 

Older  Americans  are  waging  a  daily  strug- 
gle against  the  high  cost  of  living. 

That  fact  was  documented  in  last  year's 
annual  report  by  this  committee. 

It  Is  docvunented  again  In  this  report, 
which  shows  how  rises  in  rents  and  property 
taxes,  utility  bills,  transportation  costs. 
health  charges,  and  food  prices  are  hitting 
the  elderly  even  harder  than  was  the  case  a 
year  ago. 

In  addition,  the  elderly  are  faced  bv  an- 


other difficulty:  a  determined  and  persistent 
effort  by  the  present  administration  to  cut         r 
back   on   programs   essential   for   the    well- 
being  of  our  senior  population. 

This  administration  attitude  Is  certainly 
not  new.  Previous  annual  reports  have  told, 
in  some  detail,  of  earlier  efforts  to  gvit  or 
significantly  reduce  Federal  commitments  on 
aging.  ' 

.  But  in  1974  and  so  far  in  1976,  administra- 
tion negativism  has  fiared  up  in  new  and  sig- 
nificant ways. 

Of  greatest  concern  was  the  administra- 
tion position  calling  for  a  reduction  in  a 
Social  Security  benefit  due  in  JiUy.  That 
Increase  was  authorized  by  a  1972  law  which 
estabUshed  a  cost-of-living  adjustmeni 
mechanism  meant  to  assure,  once  and  for  all.  ^ 
that  Social  Security  could  be  increased  as  s*//^ 
matter  of  course  wjjien  triggered  by  hlgJ»«T 
living  costs.  The  Increase  due  in  July  under 
terms  of  the  1972  law,  as  amended,  will  be  8 
percent.  But  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  vehemently  insisted 
that  the  Congress  should  pass  a  law  provid- 
ing only  5  percent. 

The  Secretary  has  never  convinced  me 
there  Is  a  real  rationale  for  bis  prcq>osal;  he 
certainly  has  never  persvuuled  me  that  Social 
Security  recipients  don't  need  the  full  8  per- 
cent. Early  In  the  year,  therefore,  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  expressing  congressional 
disapproval  of  the  5  percent  proposal.  More 
than  a  majority  of  Senators  Joined  me;  on 
May  6  the  Senate  passed  it.  HEW  Secretary 
Ceispar  Weinberger,  even  then,  maintained 
his  position.  Grudgingly,  he  announced  on 
May  15  that  the  administration  would  obey 
the  law;  the  Social  Security  checks  due  in 
July  will  Indeed  reflect  an  8-percent  increase. 

The  Social  Security  position  Is  Just  one 
of  many  disturbing  administration  actions 
described  in  the  following  report.  Its  chap- 
ters tell  of  proposed  assaults  on  Medicare,  of 
efforts  to  cut  funds  already  appropriated  for 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  of  continuing  ad- 
ministration resistance  to  genuine  nursing 
home  reform,  and  reluctance  to  Implement 
a  desperately  needed  program  to  provide 
housing  for  the  elderly.  Just  to  mention  a 
few.  (See  chapter  I  for  a  summary  of  what 
Is  described  as  an  administration  strategy 
of  cutbacks  on  aging,  and  Individual  chap- 
ters for  discussion  of  specific  items  in  greater 
detaU.) 

It  becomes  clear  that  the  administration 
is  asking  the  Congress  to  take  unacceptable 
actions  and  then  blaming  the  Congress  when 
Congress  will  not  accept  them. 

Perhaps  the  administration  is  Indulging 
In  a  game  of  budgetary  politics,  making  Im- 
possible requests  In  the  name  of  budget - 
cutting  solely  for.  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
Congre.5s,  by  rejecting  them,  Is  Increasing 
the  deficit. 

Or  perhaps  the  administration  Is  genvilnely 
blind  to  the  real  and  despterate  problems 
faced  by  so  many  older  Americans. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  administration 
is  failing  to  perform  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant functions:  to  act  as  an  advocate  ou 
behalf  of  people. 


^The  Los  Angeles  Times,  on  May  16.  de- 
scribed Secretary  Weinberger  as  critical  of 
the  Congress  for  not  limiting  the  mandated 
Social  Security  benefit  Increase  to  5  percent. 
It  also  quoted  him  as  saying  that  the  $3..: 
billion  difference  between  an  8  percent  and 
5  percent  Increase  would  be  "a  substantial 
addition  to  the  already  large  Federal  budget 
deficit."  Senator  Church — sponsor  of  a  bill 
(S.  3143)  to  remove  the  Social  Seciu-lty  Ad- 
iniulstratlou  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — has  been  critical  of 
the  current  practice  of  Including  Social  Se- 
curity payments  In  the  "unified  budget"  of 
the  Federal  Government.  He  argues  that  So- 
cial Security  payments  are  almost  completely 
financed  from  trust  funds  and  should  not  be 
Included  in  general  revenue  operations. 
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The  Congress,  concerned   as 
are  about  the  mounting  Federal 
accompanying  deficits,  must 
judgment  In  making  Its  decision 
priorities.  It  must  steer  a 
refusing   to   accept  cutbacks 
long   run   cost   more   than   they 
yet  looking  lor  genuine  economi^ 
they  may  be  found  or  developed 

Despite  admlnlstratlon-congresiion 
'  fllcts  on  several  major  Issues  related 
the  following   report  discusses 
progress  on  a  number  of  ImporAnt 
It  notes,  for  example,  that  the  otler 
cans  Act  appears  to  be  on  the 
tension  and  Improvement.  There  ilow 
to  be  more  momentum  than  evei 
nursing  home  reform  and  for 
of   care  and   assistance   intended 
Institutionalization.   Legislative 
related  to  transportation  are  at 
high,  even  though  there  Is 
cem  about  delays  In  implementation 
tlonal     examples     of     proud 
directives,   followed   by  lags   In 
formance  by  the  executive  branth 
found  frequently  In   the  followl  ng 

For  all  of  the  frustrations.  It  ii 
Ing  to  see  very  direct  evidence 
Ing  numbers  of  Americans 
deeply — about  Issues  related  to 

In  many  communities,  retired 
organizing   into  action  groups 
make  life  more  satisfying  for 
later  years  of  life.  Part-time,  paid 
putting  their  talents  to  good  use 
Ice  of  others,  and  Congress  Is 
Ing  a  broadening  of  such  comm|i 
Ice   programs.   Participants    In 
Senior  Volunteer  Program  have  a 
Inspires  me  every  time  I  encouji 
firsthand.  Area  agencies  on 
at  work  In  more  than  400  locale^ 
struggling   with   InsufRclent 
they    are    devoting   full-time 
community   action   and 
people  are  talking  more  about  adlng 
papers  and  television  carry  stories 
about  the  problems  that  come  w 
also  about  the  achievements  of 

There  is  progress  being  made 
progress  which  comes  with 

And  understanding,  after  all,  I- 
commodity.  It  was  helped  along 
a  White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Ag 
be  helped  along  once  again  wltl  i 
conference  in  1981,  since  such 
semblages  traditionally  take  p 
years.  But  1981  Is  a  long  time  fro^i 
it  may  well  be  that  we  should 
years  for  another  look  at  where 
that  reason,  I  hope  that  readers 
port  pay  special  heed  to  Its 
There,  it  Is  pointed  out  that  thi  i 
will  be  mid-way  between  White 
ferences  on  Aging.  The  chapter 
some    productive    action    should 
next  year  to  mark  the  fifth  annivepsar 
1971  conference,  and  it  asks  for 
how  this  should  be  done.  Persona$y, 
asking  for  suggestions.  It  seems 
a  miniature  or  repeat  version 
conference  would  do  little  good  at 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
anywhere    near    fulfilling 
made  then.  But  some  form  of 
could  be  useful  In  1976.  The  qu^st 
what  form  shovild  it  take,  and 
take  place  without  diverting  en 
sources  from  other  Important  ac|lvlt 

Answers   to   those   questions 
Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy 
of    the    National    Bicentennial 
could  also  be  a  year  In  which 
issues  related  to  our  national 
be  answered  or  at  least  faced 
clearly  than  they  now  are.  Tha  . 
problems  affecting  all  age  groiips . 
cially  true  of  tho.se  that  now 
trouble  so  many  older  persons  In 
Frank 
Chairman,  Special  Committee 
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Chapter  I:    Thk  Administration  Strategy 

FOR     CtTTBACKS    IN     AGING 

Quite  often,  annual  reports  Issued  by  this 
committee  tell  of  congressional  actions  on 
aging  in  the  face  of  administration  reluc- 
tance or  comiter-proposals. 

Last  year,  for  example.  Developments  in 
Aging:  1973  and  January-March  1974,  told  of 
Nixon  administration  resistance  to  an  11 
percent,  2-part  increase  in  Social  Security 
benefits  (Chapter  I,  p.  8).  It  also  described 
an  Administration  tax  package  which  would 
have — in  the  view  of  Congress — helped  very 
few  low-income  elderly  (Chapter  II,  pp.  32- 
33 ) .  Other  bipartisan  congressional  criticism 
was  directed  at  an  Administration  proposal 
to  raise  medicare  costs  for  elderly  partici- 
pants (Chapter  UI,  pp.  40^1);  Administra- 
tion failure  to  take  a  leadership  role  In  nurs- 
ing home  reform  (Chapter  IV);  Administra- 
tion opposition  to  congressional  Initiatives 
on  housing  for  the  elderly  (Chapter  V,  pp. 
82-91);  and,  on  several  other  matters,  what 
appeared  to  be  negative  attitudes  toward 
specific  proposals  or  programs. 

Many  similar  points  of  conflict  have  arisen 
In  the  12  months  which  have  just  passed. 

It  Is  argued  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget — as  well  as  from  the  White 
House  and  Individual  Federal  agencies — that 
cutbacks  In  existing  programs,  or  freezes 
against  new  ones,  are  essential  during 
troubled  economic  times. 

Members  of  Congress  have  argued,  how- 
ever, that  good  judgment  and  compassion 
must  be  built  Into  all  budget-making  and 
budget-cutting  decisions. 

They  also  see  an  unfortunate  trend  In  the 
making.  As  Is  so  often  charged  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  "The  Administra- 
tion Is  attempting  to  balance  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  elderly." 

What  follows  In  this  chapter  Is  a  summary 
of  Administration-Congressional  disagree- 
ment in  a  few  key  areas  in  order  to  docu- 
ment what  must  be  regarded  as  a  hardening 
of  Administration  attitudes  on  matters  of 
vital  Importance  to  older  Americans. 

Later  chapters  will  deal  with  other  issues 
in  greater  detail. 

I.  THE  SOCIAL  security  PICTURE 

Nearly  every  American  has  a  very  direct 
and  Important  stake  In  the  Social  Security 
system. 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  persons  65  or 
older  are  now  eligible  for  monthly  benefits. 
Approximately  100  million  workers  contribute 
to  Social  Security.  In  return,  they  build 
credits  toward  future  benefits  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

To  a  very  large  degree,  the  Social  Security 
system  iB  a  compact  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  their  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  stands  in  the  position 
of  a  trustee  for  those  who  have  built  up 
rights  during  their  working  years. 

Social  Security  is  also  vastly  different  from 
the  general  revenue  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  cash  benefits  program,*  for 
example.  Is  almost  entirely  self-financing — 
paid  for  by  earmarked  contributions  from 
employees,  employers,  and  self-employed  per- 
sons. These  contributions  are  placed  in  sepa- 
rate trust  funds  and  can  be  used  for  only  two 
purposes:  payment  of  benefits  and  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

These  points  were  further  underscored 
when  the  Congress  enacted  an  automatic  ad- 
justment mechanism  =  to  make  Social  Secu- 
rity Inflation-proof  and  to  protect  the  elderly 
from  the  uncertainties  of  the  political  proc- 
ess. This  automatic  escalator  provision  was 
initially  scheduled  to  apply  to  checks 
delivered  in  February  1975.  But,  It  will  now 
come  into  operation  for  checks  received  In 
July  1975  under  recent  amendments  ^  to  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

These  factors  have  all  provided  powerful 
reasons  to  discourage   tampering  with  the 
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automatic  adjustment  mechanism,  or  down- 
grading benefit  outlays  from,  the  trust  funds. 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration  apparent- 
ly has  launched  a  campaign  to  control  so- 
called  "uncontrollable"  spending,  and  thus 
give  the  appearance  of  improving  the  over- 
all fiscal  picture  under  the  unified  budget. 
Former  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Di- 
rector, Roy  Ash,  was  at  the  vanguard  In  this 
strategy.' 

This  rationale  and  earlier  Administration 
pronouncements  provided  the  basis  for  Presi- 
dent Ford's  proposal  to  place  a  5  percent  ceil- 
ing on  the  July  1975  Social  Security  cost-of- 
living  Increase,  instead  of  the  8.7  percent 
projected  rlse.^  When  asked  at  a  news  con- 
ference whether  his  proopsal  would  force  the 
elderly  "to  assume  an  unfair  burden  of  the 
hardship  and  sacrflices, '  President  Ford  gave 
this  response: 

"I  think  It  Is  proper  to  Indicate  that  I  am 
not  requesting  Congress  to  keep  the  Social 
Security  payments  at  the  present  level.  I  am 
saying  that  In  order  to  have  a  total  effort  in 
this  country,  to  combat  inflation  and  to  help 
the  economy,  that  there  should  be  a  5-per- 
cent Increase,  but  no  more."  • 

Several  Members  of  Congress  quickly  op- 
posed the  Administration's  proposal,  which 
would  have  reduced  Social  Security  benefits 
by  more  than  $2.5  billion.  Individuals  would 
lose  more  than  $80,  on  the  average,  than 
would  be  the  case  under  the  8.7  percent 
Increase. 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
(Dec.  31. 1974) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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>  Projected  cost-of-living  increase  for  checks  received  in  July 
1975  under  the  formula  in  Public  Law  93-233. 

Source:  Social  Security  Administration. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  gave 
this  assessment: 

Once  again.  It  Illustrates  the  Ford  admin- 
istration's fundamental  misunderstanding  of 
.social  insurance  programs,  such  as  social  se- 
ciulty. 

And,  this  recommendation  clearly  shows  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  for  the 
elderly  after  It  has  already  begun.' 

Additionally,  Senators  Church,  Kennedy, 
Mondale,  and  Williams  Introduced  S.  Con. 
Res.  2  which  expressed  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  legislation  imposing  a  celling  on  the 
cost-of-living  increase.  All  in  all,  54  Senators 
sponsored  this  measure."  The  strong  blpartl- 
.san  support  generated  for  S.  Con.  Res.  2  vir- 
tually assures  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
that  they  will  receive  the  full  amount  of  the 
cost-of-living  adjvistment,  as  authorized  by 
law."  The  resolution  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  nullifying  the  Administration's 
proposed  5  percent  Ud  on  increases  In  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  standards 
this  July,  since  the  SSI  automatic  escalator 
provision  Is  pegged  to  the  Social  Security 
automatic  adjustment  mechanism. 

n.  THE   MEDICARE  PICTURE 

Enactment  of  Medicare  in  1965  was  an  his- 
toric victory  for  the  Nation's  elderly.  But 
despite  Its  valuable  protection.  Medicare's 
coverage  has  been  whittled  away  by  rising 
prices  and  administrative  regulations. 

The  proportion  of  an  aged's  medical  care 
expenses  reimbursed  by  Medicare  has  fallen 
from  45.5  percent  In  fiscal  1969  to  38.1  per- 
cent In  1974.  And  the  prospects  are  for  fur- 
ther steep  declines  in  the  immediate  futiue. 
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Deductible  and  other  charges  under 
Medicare  have  also  risen  sharply.  The  Part 
A  Hoepital  Insurance  deductible  has  Jumped 
from  $40  in  1966  to  $92  In  1975,  representing 
a  130  percent  Increase.  This  rise  in  out-of- 
pocket  payments  has  produced  spillover  ef- 
fects because  coinsurance  payments  for  hos- 
pltnlization  (for  persons  hospitalized  from  6 
to  150  days  during  a  spell  of  illness)  and  ex- 
tended care  (for  persons  in  niusing  homes 
Irom  21  to  100  days)  are  bj.«ed  upon  the  Part 
A  deductible  amoxmt.'" 

Preuilum  charges  for  Supplementary  Med- 
ical Insurance  have  more  than  doubled  since 
1966,  increasing  from  $3  to  $0.70  per  month. 
On  an  annual  basis  for  au  elderlj'  couple, 
Part  B  protection  now  cost.s  $160.80.  And,  the 
Pait  B  deductible  has  ritcn  by  20  percent 
since  Medicare  became  law,  from  $50  to  $60. 

The  net  impact  is  that  the  elderly  now  pa.\ 
more  In  out-of-pocket  payments  for  medical 
care  thnu  the  year  beiore  Medicare  became 
law. 

The  aged's  per  capita  direct  payments 
amounted  to  $311  in  fiscal  1073.  or  $74  more 
than  the  year  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
Medicare.is 

Tet,  both  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Administra- 
tions have  proposed  legislation  to  cut  back 
Medicare  coverage  by  saddling  the  elderly 
with  new  and  potentially  onorocs  casts.  In 
part,  these  recommendations  may  assume 
that  the  elderly  are  now  in  a  better  financial 
position  to  absorb  adrtitional  charges  because 
of  Social  Security  increases  enacted  into  law 
since  1969.  The  most  recent  Administration 
pronoiuiceraent  on  this  subject  came  this 
February  in  the  fiscta  1976  budget  message 
which  called  for  eii.actment  of  legislation  to 
modify  Medicare's  cott-sharing  structure  to 
pro\'lde:  (1)  A  coinsurance  charge  under 
Part  A  equal  to  10  percent  of  nil  charges 
above  the  deductible  amount  on  all  covered 
services  (now  the  elderly  pay  a  $92  deductible 
and  nothing  thereafter  for  covered  hospital 
services  imtil  the  61st  clay  of  hospitaliza- 
tion) ;  (2)  an  Increase  in  the  Part  B  deduct- 
ible from  $60  to  $70,  and  rising  thereafter  in 
proportion  to  the  percentage  increase  in  So- 
cial Security  benefits;  (3)  a  10  percent  coin- 
stirance  charge  on  hospital -based  physician 
services  and  home  health  services;  and  (4^ 
a  ceiling  of  $750  per  benefit  for  a  patient's 
payments  under  Part  A  and  a  $750  limitation 
per  calendar  year  for  Part  B.  Tlie  Adminis- 
tration projected  that  these  measures  would 
reduce  medicare  outlays  by  nearly  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1976. 

Almost  Identical  recommendations  werr 
urged  on  November  26, 1974  when  the  admin- 
istration presented  Its  "Revised  Fiscal  Year 
1975  budget."  Tlie  administration's  proposal 
would  have  added  nearly  $425  million  to  the 
medical  and  hospital  bills  of  the  elderly  and 
disabled  during  the  present  fiscal  jrear.  Sena- 
tor Church  objected,  pointing  out  that  the 
primary  purposes  was  to  create  a  misleading 
impression  about  the  general  bi'Uget  picture. 
He  said: 

"If  protection  under  the  ho.«'pltal  infcurance 
program  were  to  be  reduced — a  proposition  I 
strongly  oppose — it  would  be  only  fair  to 
reduce  the  contribtitions  for  the  protection. 

"Therefore,  this  is  solely  a  maneuver  to 
pi-esent  a  better  general  budget  pictitre  than 
in  fact  exists.  What  would  happen  If  this  pro- 
posal were  to  be  adopted  is  that  the  excess 
collections  from  hospital  insurance — excess 
becaitse  of  the  reduction  In  the  protection 
furnislied — ^would  be  boiTowed  by  the  Treas- 
tiry  for  general  purposes  and  bonds  in  a  like 
amount  issued  to  the  hospital  Insurance 
trupt  fund.  This  Is  no  way  to  "balance  the 
budget.' 

"There  Is  no  deficit  in  hospital  insurance 
financing.  In  fact,  the  program  Is  overfl- 
uanced  for  many,  manv  years  into  the 
future."  " 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


m.  TRK  FOOD  STAMP  PICTURE 

Nearly  16  million  persons  participate  In  the 
Food  Stamp  program.  Approximately  14  per- 
cent of  the  participants  are  60  years  of  age 
or  over,  and  about  10  percent  are  65  or  over. 

As  a  part  of  a  plan  to  trim  the  fiscal  1975 
budgetary  deficit  and  control  infiation,  the 
Administration  proposed  regulations  on  De- 
cember 6  to  cut  back  Pood  Stamp  benefits.  All 
Pood  Stamp  households  (except  those  not  re- 
quired to  pay  because  they  have  little  or  no 
income)  would  pay  30  percent  of  their  in- 
come to  purchase  Pood  Stamps  (effective 
March  1.  1975)  inider  the  Administration'.': 
proposal.  Approximately  95  percent  of  ail 
recipients — or  over  14  million  persons— would 
pay  more  under  the  new  plan. 
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1  All  iniliviiluals  with  net  monthly  income  of  $154  and  above 
v.'ould  h^ve  to  pay  more  for  Food  Stamps  than  they  woutci 
receive,  and  would  hence  be  removed  from  the  program. 

Source:  Community  Mutiition  Institute. 

At  present,  nearly  all  Indlvidtial  partici- 
pants pay  from  IS  to  20  percent  of  their 
Income  for  Food  Stamps.  And,  most  couples 
pay  from  15  to  20  percent  of  their  income 
for  these  coupons." 

Leading  authorities — such  as  the  Commu- 
nity Nutrition  Institute — estimated  that  a 
very  substantial  percentage  of  elderly  per- 
sons would  drop  out  of  the  program  under 
the  Administration's  plan  because : 

1.  The  ^ood  Stamp  benefit  would  be  too 
small  or  perhnps  disapiiear  altogether. 

2.  Many  recipients  would  not  be  able  tc« 
afford  the  increa.secl  cost,  especially  as  in- 
flation intenslfiles. 

One  Department  ol  Agriculture  official  In- 
formed the  Community  Nutrition  Institute 
that  conceivably  one-half  of  all  aged  Indi- 
viduals and  couples  might  be  forced  to  leave 
the  progi'am  because  of  the  increased 
charges. '- 

The  Congress  responded  promptly  during 
the  beginning  of  the  94th  Congiess  by  pass- 
ing overwhelmingly  legislation  (H.R.  1689) 
to  prohibit  an  Increase  In  chsirges  for  Food 
Stamps  for  1975.>''  President  Ford  announced 
on  February  13,  that  he  would  allow  the  bill 
to  become  law  without  his  signature.'- 

IV.  rUTBACKS  OR  THREATS  OF  CITTBACKS 
ELSEWHERE 

On  other  fronts  the  Administration 
launched  a  far-reaching  attack  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures — both  as  a  part  erf  the 
revised  fl.scal  1975  budget  and  the  new  budg- 
et for  P.Y.  1976." 

On  January  30,  1975,  President  Ford  sub- 
mitted a  rescission  message,  calling  for  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  appropriations  already 
made  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Among  the  major  rescissions  for  aging 
programs : 

1.  A  $9  miUlon  cutback  for  the  Title  III 
State  and  Conununity  Programs  under  the 
Older   Americans    Act,   from    the    Congres- 


sl(mal  appropriation  of  $105  mUllon  to  the 
Administration's  budget  request  of  $96  mil- 
lion." 

2.  Elimination  of  funding  for  Title  rv' 
training.  The  Congress  had  previously  ap- 
proved «>8  million  in  the  Fiscal  1975  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Act. 

3.  A  $25.4  million  redticilou  for  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly,  from  $125  mil- 
lion'i'  to  $99.6  million. 

4.  Impoundment  of  the  entire  Congree- 
sionfll  ?.12  million  appropriation"  for  the 
Older  American  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Act. 

5.  A  reduction  in  the  budgeted  amount  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  from  $15.74 
miliicn  to  $14.1  million. 

Congressional  approval  is  now  required  un- 
der llie  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  -  for  all  executive  action.-- 
to  withhold  funds  from  programs.  Now  both 
the  House  and  Senate  must  pass  a  resclssioii 
bill  within  45  days  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed rescission;  otherwise,  the  funds  muf-t 
be  spent  by  the  Administration. 

Tlie  Congress  did  not,  however,  enact  re- 
scission legislation  to,  in  effect,  ratify  the 
President's  proposed  Impoundments.  Thus, 
the  Administration  is  obligating  or  preparlnp 
to  obligate  this  money  to  carry  out  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  appropriation 
bills.'- 

For  the  most  part  the  fiscal  1976  budget 
funding  requests  are  similar  to  the  fiscal  1976 
Administration  requests.  But  for  discretion- 
ary spending  for  aging  progiams,  funding  at 
the  prior  years  level  would  really  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  reduction  because  of  the  double- 
digit,  infiation  which  has  driven  up  program 
and  administrative  costs. 

The  new  budget  proposes  a  funding  level 
for  AoA  programs  that  is  identical  to  the  fis- 
cal 1975  request:  $202.6  million.  However, 
this  estmiate  represents  a  $42.4  million  cut- 
back compared  with  the  fiscal  1975  appro- 
priation level.  And,  it  would  also  constitute 
the  largest  dollar  and  percentage  reduction 
in  the  entiie  history  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  Nearly  a  $1.8  miUlon  reduction  In  fund- 
ing is  recommended  In  the  new  budget  for 
ACTION'S  aging  programs. 

ACTION'S  AGING  PROGRAMS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Aiithoriza-  Budget      App'opris- 

tion  fiscal         reouest       tion  fiKai 

1976     fiscal  1976  197b 
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Total 

45.47 

47.22 

'$25,930,000  for  foster  grandparents  and  $1,640,000  for 
senior  companions. 

'$28,280,000  for  foster  grandparent;  «nd  $2,560,000  t'» 
senior  companions. 

~  Open-ended  autliorizatioii  (ruch  sums  as  are  necessary  >. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  Admin- 
istration has  not  requested  any  funding  for 
Senior  Opportunities  and  Services"  or  tt\e 
Older  American  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Act.  However,  more  than  1  million  el- 
derly persons  are  served  under  SOS.  And. 
nearly  3,450  low-income  persons  in  the  55- 
plus  age  category  are  employed  under  the 
Title  IX  senior  community  service  employ- 
ment program. 

No  additional  lending  authority  is  re- 
quested in  the  new  budget  for  the  section 
202  housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
program.-  Yet,  many  older  Americans  find 
themselves  in  an  impossible  situation  with 
regard  to  housing. 

The  Admimstration  does,  though,  propose 
nearly  a  $500,000  increase  for  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  from  the  $15.74  mlUlou 
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budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1975  li  tiew  nall- 
Uon.  And,  funding  for  enforcena*  nt  actltlUes 
under   the   Age  Discrimination  ~ 

nient  Act  -would  be  Increased  by  fljlmost  $*)0 
000  imder  tb«  ne^r  bwJget,  1»  nearly  $8.2  mil- 
lion, "nils  reqrwBt  woTild  sopport  61  positions, 
the   same   number  provided   In  ]  flacal    1975. 

OrrNBITJCS  AND  RECOMMEtIA' 

Recent  recommendaUons  by 
teuaUou  provide  dear  evideuct.' 
jnlnistratioa  iiAS   given    Uie   e! 
badgetary  priority. 

Such  actions  caa  only  aggrava 
serious  sitoatioa  tor  persons  s 
llmUad  lACCKne«  in  a  period  of 
high  Inflation. 

In  addlUoa,  the  AdmiuUtra 
ODstrated  a  wiiUngiiasa  to  piay  ti 
mltik  Ums  ooooept  of  ooatribu 
Miraooe  under  Medicare  and  Sc 

AdJ2iixU£U°atK>a  pruposai6  to  cult  ixtck  Med- 
icare oovera^  aud  piac«  a  ceUiitg  on  Social 
fiacurlty  eodt-of-Uvlug  Uikreaseu  uijdei'sixire 
the  Importaaoe  ot  aeparuung  t^ie  trausac- 
UocM  ot  Um  Social  Seeoriiy  a4d  iiledicarc 
frograms  from  the  unified  bitd^et. 

ftor  ttMTor  reaaouo,  tbe  ooouiiictee  reoom- 
BkHKte  tliat  the  Social  Secuniy 
Uoa    Act,    S.    S68,-'    be    enacted    iuto    law 
aspadiUouBly. 

The  committee  f  lu-ther  urges  I  appropriate 
oongreHtonal  actloiis  to  reverse  ^tortaiglited 
aod  Ul-ooaeeiT«d  AdwiMit^tnuio*  budgetary 
tioDs  fur  nacai  year]  liiTi. 


an  already 
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earl  lH 


'Old  Age,  STTTTlTors,  and  DfcaWllty  Hi- 
BUia&ce.  I 

■Pabnc  La^T  OT-S96.  mpprored  fuly  1,  1«72. 

•Public  Law  98-183,  Rppror^  Dec.  81, 
1»T3.  PnMle  Lrw  98-188  pTX«ide<|  a  two-step. 
11  percent  Soetnl  Securttr  tarrease  as  a  down- 
paymeiit  on  the  coBt-of-llrlng  i  adjustment 
for  checlfl  deOTered  In  Februix-ry  1975.  The 
A«t  also  rtianged  the  date  fcrr  ttt  axTtomatlc 
ajyoBtment  to  July  to  pfrmlt  thq  benefit  rtee 
to  be  payaWe  In  the  same  inoi*h  that  the 
Medicare  Part  B  Supplemental  Joedlcare  In- 
snrance  ptemlnm  charge  is  revisad.  This  pro- 
Ttstan  would  make  It  poBslhle  tt  make  both 
adjxistmeuts  in  benefit  checks  I  n  the  same 
month. 

•  For  example,  the  lead  para<  raph  In  an 
article  appeartof;  tn  ttw  Janus  ry  26,  1975 
edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  >ald:  "Con- 
cerned about  what  U  fears  is  a  n  itional  drift 
toward  aociaUsm,  Uke  Ford  ad  nlnlstratlon 
iB  mounting  a  major  campaign  to  restrain 
tbe  growtli  In  Social  Security  lieneflts  and 
otber  ineoaie-redlstrlbutlon  pre  grams.  Soy 
L.  Ash,  the  budget  director,  said  tn  an  inter- 
view." 

This  same  article  also  pointed  out:  "Wbat 
the  aHminictrnti/Mi  feacs  is  thai  Income-re- 
dlEtributtoa  programs  would  p  isb  govern- 
Bkent  apending  to  more  tban  balf  the  na- 
tVoa'a  gross  natirvnni  product  Ij'  tli£y  oon- 
tlnue  to  Increase  In  years  ahead  at  tiie  same 
rate  th«y  have  grown  tn  the  past. 

"And  If  that  happens,  ilr.  A^h  said,  the 
TTnlted  States  may  be  Irreversiblji  on  the  road 
toward  a  fully  oontroiUed  eocmolny.'' 

Bmitittar«  Sum,  "Aab  fears  socAtlism.  urges 
UiBlts  on  bene&ta."  Jan.  a6.  Ifi7f.  p.  Al. 

•  Tbe  actual  ooB(-o<-ltvlug  incfeaae  will  be 
•  percent  becaoB*  tiie  IndaUoDATy  rate  sub- 
aided  tn  early  1975. 

•  Washiugton  Pott.  Jan.  22.  11 
'  Comfresnommi     Reconi,    JauJ 

p.  sasL 

'  Spyonsors  of  S.  Con.  Res.  2 
ton  Cburcb.  Keonady.  Moixlal 
Abouresk,  Javita,  UuFkie,  Leahy. |Aoth.  Bayh. 
Macnuaoo.  Jobostoa.  Brooke.  i^cGee,  Hud- 
Jastoo.  Burdlck.  Mcluiyre.  Bentjen.  Cannon, 
UbXeaU,  Taft.  Clark.  Mootoya.  Ford.  Maes, 
Stevenson,  Cranston.  Pastofe,  T\i|iney.  Bicle- 
too.  Pefl.  ObSe^  ifcitflaivl.  ProK^iire,  Bxmip- 
«■.  StoiM.  WanrtrHpli.  Hart  (lClel«gan) .  Btbl- 
Bcbwe&er,    HaskeAl,   Stafford, 


^5.  p.  Aia, 
21.     1975, 

elude  Sena- 

Willi&ms. 


Hatfield.  Talmadnje,  Hathaway,  Humphrey, 
Toong.  Inouye.  Hart  (Ookxado).  Jackson, 
Byrd  (West  Virginia} ,  and  MBOorem. 

'The  Hooae  Budget  Ooounlttee  reoom- 
mended  lu  late  March  1975  tbat  a  7  percent 
celling  be  established  for  the  July  Social 
Security  cost-of-Uvi:ig  Increaae,  as  a  means 
to  reduce  Federal  outlays.  Senator  Ctaureh 
nrged  in  a  letter  (sent  on  AprU  9)  to  tbe 
Senate  Budget  Committee  tbnt  the  Hooae 
Budget  Coounlttee  recommendation  be  re- 
jected. Senator  Church  aaid:  -A  7-pctoent 
oeiitot;  would  cut  back  benefits,  on  tiie  aver- 
af?e,  by  about  $33  over  tlie  next  year  lor 
porsons  who  desperately  need  this  money  to 
buy  food,  medicine  and  other  itecessitiea.  It 
would  also  run  ooanter  to  tlie  very  purpose  of 
the  automatic  escalator  provision,  which  Is 
to  keep  Social  Security  benefits  In  line  with 
tbe  rise  in  prices. 

wA  (iaductibe  charge  in  the  initial  pay- 
ment that  a  beneficiary  must  pay  befcwe 
Medicare  reimburses  his  or  her  hospital  or 
medical  servicea.  The  Part  A  Hospital  In- 
surance deductible  is  now  $92,  and  tbe  Part 
B  Supplemental  Medical  Instu'aQce  deduc- 
tible Is  460.  In  a<Uitlon,  Medicare  patients 
must  pay  coinsurance  charges  after  meettng 
the  Initial  deductible  payment.  For  vt- 
ample,  a  patient  hoBpitalized  from  61  to  90 
days  now  pays  a  dally  coinsurance  chazge 
ot  t23.  or  one-fourth  of  the  Part  A  deduc- 
tible. If  a  perswi  must  draw  upon  the  life- 
time re8er\e  and  Is  hospitalized  from  91  to 
150  days,  the  dally  coinsurance  charge  Is 
«46.  or  one-half  of  the  Part  A  deductible. 

i>  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972, 
Public  lAW  92-003,  approved  Oct.  30,  1972. 

•-Pages  13-14  of  article  cited  In  foot- 
notes. 

^'Congressional  Record,  Dec.  14,  1974, 
p.  38B38. 

KCWnmunlty  Nutrition  lastitutc, 

^  For  further  Information,  see  CJ^.l. 
Weekly  Report,  Vol.  4,  No.  49,  Dec.  12,  1974, 
p.  1. 

»  Tbe  House  of  RepresentatlTes  (by  874  to 
39  on  FM>.  4,  197£)  and  the  Senate  (by  W  to 
8  on  fM>.  6,  1975)  pwBsed  HJt.  1689. 

-  Washington  Post.  Feb.  14.  1975.  p.  Al. 

--For  additional  details,  see  The  Proposed 
Fiitetil  lilt  Bwdget:  Wh*t  It  Means  for  Older 
AmeriMMS.  Stall  Beport,  Senate  SpecUl  Oofn- 
mlUee  on  Aging,  February  1975. 

'■  PubUc  Law  93-517,  approved  Dec.  7,  1974. 

"Public  Law  93-554,  approved  Dec.  27, 
1974. 

»>  Public  Law  cited  in  footZM>te  19. 

"PuNks  Law  93-844,  approved  July  12, 
1974. 

"  The  administratian  has  released  99  mil- 
lion for  the  title  m  profram  under  tbe 
Older  Americans  Act:  96  mniloQ  for  area 
platmln^  arxl  social  services  and  f3  mQlk>n 
for  model  projects  (91  minion  for  Improving 
legal  representation  for  older  Americans,  <1 
mUlton  for  nursing  bome  ombadsmnn  activ- 
ities, and  $1  mlllton  for  model  projects  of 
national  soope).  Tlie  Administration  on 
Aging  has  sent  out  aniKrancementB  to  nnl- 
verst.ltles  for  the  uee  of  the  W  million  for 
the  title  IV  tratnlng  program:  $3.5  mflllon  is 
allocated  for  oonttnulng  37  long -term  train- 
ing progratris  at  S4  higher  educatknial  insti- 
tutions; $3.5  million  is  set  aside  for  the  States 
for  (a)  developtment  of  oour^es  related  to 
aging  at  oommtuilty  colleges  and  (b)  in- 
serrioe  training  for  Improving  staff  capabili- 
ties at  the  State  and  local  levels;  and  91  mil- 
lion Ls  allocated  for  the  developtnent  ot  cur- 
riculiuu  materials  for  traiahig  in  gerontology. 
AoA  has  also  released  $25.4  million  for  tlie 
title  Vn  nutrition  program.  The  adinluistra- 
tlon  has  released  $15.74  nillliou  for  tbe  Na- 
tioual  Institute  on  AgUig. 

='  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  was 
established  In  1967  to  help  assure  that  other 
once  of  Economic  Opportonlty  pragrams 
'■^erre,  employ,  and  involve"  the  itged  poor  to 


the  maximum  feasible  extent  possible.  SOS 
provides  a  wide  range  of  services  for  the 
elderly  poor,  including  bome  bealtta,  botne- 
maker,  home  repair,  consumer  education 
outreach  and  referral,  transportation  assist- 
ance, and  many  others. 

■•See  Chapter  VI,  p.  69  for  additkmal  de- 
tails. 

»In  addition  to  separating  tbe  transac- 
tions of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  from 
the  tmlfled  budget,  8.  8S9  would  <1)  estab- 
lish the  Social  Security  Administration  as  an 
autonomoxts  agency  outside  the  Department 
trf  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  place 
It  under  the  direction  of  a  three-member 
governing  board  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  (2)  prohibit  the  mailing  of  notices  with 
Social  Security  checks  which  make  any  ref- 
erence  whatsoever  to  eleiM^d  Federal  ofHclals. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  OIL  PRICE 
CONTROL  PHASEOUT  PLAN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  an  op- 
portunity has  been  given  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  join  tbe  President  of  the  Uzdted 
Btates  in  taking  a  giant  step  in  5oi?tQg 
the  energy  crisis  facing  this  Nation. 

By  not  approving  Senate  Resolution 
145  the  U.S.  Senater  can  perform  a  great 
service  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Presidait's  oil  price  control  phase - 
oat  plan  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
eveiT  Member  of  the  Congi-ess. 

WHAT  rt   BOBS 

Tlie  amendment  to  FEA  price  control 
regulalious  proposed  by  the  President: 

wni  decontrol  "old"  oil  prices — ^now 
subject  to  a  price  ceiling  of  $5.25  per 
barrel — over  a  39-moatii  period  begiu- 
niog  September  1.  Ifl75.  aixi  ending  No- 
vember 30,  197S.  The  phaaeoat  -would  be 
at  a  rate  ot  1.5  percent  per  month  for 
the  first  12  months,  2.5  percent  for  the 
next  12  months;  and  3.5  percent  per 
month  until  decontrol  is  complete. 

Establishes  a  ceiling  price  in  tbe  form 
of  a  "roUl»ck"  for  "new"  and  "released" 
oil— ctomestically  produced  crud«  oil 
now  not  under  price  controls — of  $1150 
per  baiTcl  for  the  month  of  September 
1975  TThich  "Will  be  increased  at  a  rate 
of  5  cents  per  baaTel  per  mouth,  reach- 
ing $13.40  pei-  baiTel  in  Novembei-  1978. 

Reduces  aveiage  prices  of  petroleiiin 
products  by  \^  cent  to  1  cent  per  gallon 
toy  the  «id  of  1975. 

By  comparison  to  the  July  14th  pro- 
posal, the  ne^  proposal  extends  the 
phase -out  period  from  30  to  39  months 
and  loweis  tbe  ceiling  price  on  "new" 
and  "released"  oil  from  $13.50  to  $11.50 
per  barrel.  Tlie  July  14th  proposal  was 
disapproved  by  the  House  on  July  22d. 

opjnwTTJKrrv  ran  coKGHEssio'ifAi,  ireviEw 

The  EmergeiK-y  Petioleum  Allocation 
Act  protldes: 

That  such  plan  is  subject  to  a  con- 
gressional veto  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  by  either  house.  Sen- 
ate Re?^olution  145  is  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  now  on  the  Senate  calendar 
which  will  probably  be  called  up  this 
week. 

Ttiat  if  the  new  plan  which  exempts 
oil  from  price  oontrol5  is  not  dlsapfmiTed 
by  Senate  Resolution  145 — or  by  the 
House — The  President  must  retransmit 
his  oil  decontrol  plan  within  90  days,  at 
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which  time  it  is  again  subject  to  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval. 

THE  ALTERN-WIVE 

The  only  existing  authority  under 
which  oil  prices  can  be  controlled  is  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
which  expires  on  August  31,  1975.  If 
either  house  of  Congress  disapproves  the 
new  compromise  proposal,  the  President 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  veto  any 
extention  of  the  Emergency  Petroleimi 
Allocation  Act,  resulting — unless  over- 
ridden— in  the  immediate  discontinua- 
tion of  all  existing  price  and  allocation 
controls  as  of  August  31,  1975. 

CONCLTTSION 

It  is  accordingly  recommended  that 
you  vote  against  Senate  Resolution  145. 

If  Senate  Resolution  145  is  defeated, 
then: 

The  phase  out  of  price  controls  on 
"old"  oil  will  be  gradual  and  therefore 
not  Inflationary. 

Ceiling  prices  will  be  established,  im- 
mediately rolling  back  prices,  for  oil  now 
not  under  controls. 

Senators  will  have  another  opportunity 
In  90  days  to  disapprove  the  President's 
decontrol  plan. 

Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  separate  legislation  to  establish  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  U.S.  oil  produc- 
tion. 

If  Senate  Resolution  145  passes,  then: 

All  price  and  allocation  conti'ols  on 
oil  will,  in  all  likelil^ood,  expire  on  Au- 
gust 31. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
B^oiTow,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
d^ignees  have  been  recognized  under 
tlie  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each,  for  tlie  purpose  only  of  tlie  intro- 
duction of  petitions  and  memorials,  bills. 
Joint  resolutions,  concurrent  and  other 
resolutions,  and  statements  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  orderetl. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  S.  2173.  NAVAL 
PETROLEUM  RESER\^S 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  2173,  tlie  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  baslness  today,  it 


stand  in  adjom'nment  imtll  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
9:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  de- 
signees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  brief  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  then  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  2173,  naval  petroleum  reserves, 
There  is  a  time  agreement  on  that  bill, 
and  roUcall  votes  could  occur  on  amend- 
ments thereto  fairly  early  in  the  day.  I 
am  certain  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
passage  thereofjx 

At  the  present  moment,  upon  the  dis- 
position of  that  bill,  as  matters  now 
stand,  the  Senate  will  resmne  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2559,  an  act  to  appl}' 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  providing  for  Federal 
agency  safety  programs  and  responsibi- 
lities, and  for  otlier  purposes. 

However,  the  leadership  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  move  to  some 
otlier  bill  immediately  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
bill,  but  that  would  require  unanimous 
consent  or  It  could  t>e  done  by  motion. 

Tlie  leadership  has  In  mind  such  bills 
as  the  following.  They  are  not  listed  in 
the  order  necessarily  in  which  the  lead- 
ership would  hope  to  call  them  up,  nor 
are  they  all  inclusive  of  the  list;  but  in- 
sofar as  I  can  now  see,  these  are  biUs 
that  the  leadership  would  hope  to  move 
on  after  the  Naval  Petroleum  Resen'es 
bill  is  disposed  of. 

S.  1587,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  agreement. 

S.  521,  the  Outer  Conthiental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  on  which  there  is  a  time 
agreement. 

S.  391,  the  mineral  leasing  bill,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement. 

S.  963,  the  so-called  DES  bill— diethyl- 
stilbestrol. 

Also,  the  leadenship  would  like  to  re- 
sume consideration  of  and  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  so-called  redline  bill,  S. 
1281,  on  wliich  some  action  was  taken 
this  past  Satm-day. 

In  addition  to  the  bills  that  have  been 
enumerated,  a  number  of  other  bills  re- 
main on  the  calendar,  one  of  which  would 
be  tlie  bill  making  appropriations  for 
State,  Justice  and  Commerce;  Senate 
Resolution  145,  to  express  the  disap- 
proval of  the  Senate  of  the  Pi-esident's 
proposed  amendment  to  tlie  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  4(a)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act; 
and  S.  1771,  a  bill  to  provide  special  pay 
and  other  improvements  designed  to  en- 
hance the  recruitment  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  other  personnel  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

There  Ls  also  a  railroad  compensation 
measure  that  is  at  the  desk,  which  ha.« 


come  over  from  the  House,  on  which  it 
is  hoped  some  consent  can  be  reached  to 
allow  taking  up  that  measure  fairly  early, 
perhaps  tomorrow  or  certainly  Wednes- 
day, with  an  agreement  that  would  allow 
amendments  thereto. 

Other  measures  are  on  the  calendar. 
Conference  reports,  being  privileged,  will 
be  coming  along  and  can  be  called  up  at 
any  time.  Rollcall  votes  could  occur 
thereon. 

Tliat  about  sums  it  up,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  the  friendliest  sort  of 
way,  is  there  no  possibility  whatsoever 
that  the  leadership  would  consider  per- 
mitting one  more  vote  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire question  before  we  go  home? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  certainly 
would  not  answer  in  the  negative  to  the 
distinguished  Senator.  There  Is  certainly 
a  distinct  possiblUty  with  respect  to  that 
issue.  It  remains  to  be  resolved. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
am  embarrassed  to  go  home  for  an  Au- 
gust recess  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
could  come  down  to  West  Virginia.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  Senator 
there. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  be  embarrassed 
there. 

So  the  Senator  says  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  leadership  would,  under 
some  circumstances  that  he  may  not  l>e 
able  to  think  of  at  the  moment,  permit 
a  vote,  one  more  vote,  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166  before  the  August  recess? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing a  vote  or  votes  in  relation  to  that 
matter. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  hopes  that  some  of  the  un- 
washed will  come  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Christians  on  this  issue  and  that  we  can 
resolve  It  and  send  it  back  to  the  people 
of  New  Hampsliire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  guess  we 
should  not  judge,  lest  we  be  judged. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjouitiment  until  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:39 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  July  29,  1975,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Exetutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  28, 1975 :  /^ 

Depaetment  or  Labob  ( 

Robert  O.  Aders,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor, /vice  Richard  F.  Schubert, 
resignetl. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  con^rmed  by. 
tiie  Senate  July  2S.  1975: 
UB.  Aa.  Foaca 


MCUOQ 


provlstonB 

8066. 

Imporuuice 

the  Presi- 

tlon  8066, 


provLslous 


Ttie  foUovtns  oSoer  lOKfer  tbt 

of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  be  asKi^iied  to  a  position  oi 
&ad  reaponruhlllty  designated  by 
dent  under  subaectlon   (a)    of  s^ 
In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  tleutcnant  gcneril 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  h.  Tallman. .  i20-3841FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Foa-c  i),  VS.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  th^  provisfons 
of  title  10,  Cnttwd  States  Code,  w  ctlon  M66 
to  be  fHHtfgwMl  to  a  position  of  mportance 
mod  reeponFlbaity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent uofder  subaecUon  <a>  oi'  sect^u  8096,  to 
grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  nenercl 

lA.  Qea.  Robert  K.  Huyser,  5aaj24-65MFR 
< major  gcsierai,  BeguUr  Air  Forc^),  V&.  Air 
fVsfce. 

The  follow  lAg  officer  under  the 
Ot  title  10,  TOTnlted  States  Code,  m  ction  8066. 
to  be  aaBlgHed  to  a  position  of  'mportance 
aB4  reaponaiblltty  designated  by 
deat  wader  soliaectloa  <a)  of  sect^n  806<i,  In 
grade  as  ttAixyvs: 

To  "b*  general 

t,t.  0*Ti.  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  283|23-f*e27PR 
(major  general,  Begnlar  Air  Forcr),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  foUowiug  oOicer  for  appolntsnent  as 
Stirgeon  General  of  the  Air  Fo-ce  In  the 
grade  of  lleuteamnt  general  undir  the  pro 
vWoTB  Of  section  803<J,  title  10  of 
States  Oodet 

Ha).  Gen.  George  E.  Schafer,  812|1&-8983FR 
fbclgaditf  genetml.  Regular  Air  Ffrce,  Medi- 
cal).  U£ .  Air  Force. 

The  ioi^wlng  officer  under  the 
of  title  10.  United  States  Oode,  Mccion  8066 
to  be  aasi^ned  to  a  position  of  xoportanoe 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  ■sutwectlon  (a)  of  Kcptlon  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  Hew  ten  ant  generA 

MaJ.  Oen.  'Wnilani  T.  Smith,  431-  28-7707FR 
n>rig»dler  general,  Regrilar  Air  ^rce),  U.S. 
Atr  mjroe. 

Tbe  foUowtng  oAcer  under  tbej  provUtone 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  m  ction  8086, 


the  United 


provlslonK 
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to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  le^onslbmty  dedgnated  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8006. 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  Hen  tenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Buckingham,  341-16- 
1210FR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Lmportanoe 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  80C6, 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

ilaj.  Gen.  Wilbur  L.  Creech,  481-34-351 5FB 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Perce),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  foilowing  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Oode.  section  SOW, 
to  be  asBlgned  to  a  pioeitlon  of  Importance 
and  responaibiuty  deeignated  by  tbe  Preai- 
deat  uxkder  subeecilon  (a)  of  section  80C6,  in 
grade  aa  follows: 

7^  be  lieutenant  general 

MnJ.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FB,  < major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  re^onslbillty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  sectkm  8066,  in 
grade  as  foillovPB : 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Evans,  037-l8~2880PS 
f major  general,  Regnlar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
I*ofoe. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provlsJon* 
of  title  la  Colted  Btatee  Code,  secUon  8066. 
to  be  aeBlgned  to  a  poeitlon  of  impoatance 
and  responalbUity  designated  by  tiie  Presi- 
dent under  subeectktn  (a)  of  sectioQ  8066,  in 
grade  as  fcUo«s: 

To  be  lieutenant  generml 

llaj.  Geo.  Oeorge  Rhodes.  £34-24-741 SFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Foroe. 

The  Xodlowiug  o£lloer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  l>e  Assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responalblllty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 
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To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Devol  Brett,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (ma- 
jor  general,   Regular   Air   Force),    U.8.    Air 
Force. 

Tbe  following  officer  under  tbe  provisious 
of  title  10.  Umted  States  Code.  aecUon  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  (nibsectton  (a)  of  sectton  8066, 
In  grade  as  foIkMVB: 

ro  be  general 

Lt.  Gen-  Felix  M.  Rogers.  015-12-ie7SFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Alf 
Force. 

The  following  officer  uzider  tlie  provisions 
of  title  10,  umted  States  Oode,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  poeitioii  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presl- 
dei^t  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066.  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  JieHtenant  general 
MaJ.  Geu.  John  P.  Gonge,  50e-14-2378FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

lite  foUowlug  officer  under  tbe  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent -ander  sobeectloin  (a)  at  section  8009, 
in  gi-ade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  B.  Furlong,  178-20- 
8867FR  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  §tates  Oode,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a'  i)06ltion  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066  in 
gmde  as  foDows: 

To  be  Ueutetiant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  G.  Loving,  Jr.,  224-26- 
5728FR  fmajor  general.  Regular  Air  Force) , 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  ofllcer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
t»  be  eeedgned  to  a  poeitlon  of  Importance 
and  zesponsibiUty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subeectlou  (a)  of  section  8066,  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieiiteTiant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Marsh,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
flMlgadier  general,  Regular  Atr  Force),  \5&. 
Air  Force. 
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THE  MARIANA  ISLAh  DS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRI 

OF  vnciMiA 

IN-THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITI13  STATES 
Monday,  July  28,  197 


Pi-esl- 

editorlal 

t  It  calls 

mitment 

t." 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR. 
dent,  the  New  York  Times,  In  a^ 
today,  called  attention  to  whi 
"a  far-reaching   strategic 
that  Americans  may  come  to 

The  Times  is  referring  to  tht  proposal 
to  grant  Commonwealth  statis — lience 
United  States  citizenship  and  sover- 
eignty— for  the  \tariaha  Islands  in  the 
western  PaciJJc. 

These  islands  have  a  popipation  of 
14,000  persons. 

The  New  York  Times  statek  that  "it 
seems  to  us  that  the  burden  of  proof 
falls  upon  advocates  of  annocatlon  to 
justify  why  the  United  States  iiould  ex- 
tend its  responsibilities  in  this  \  ay.  Vfhut 


are  the  specific  and  worthwhile  benefits 
wliich  the  United  States  would  receive 
from  this  new  association?" 

The  Senior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  Times  that 
the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  advocates 
of  annexation.  To  date,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  not  heard  a  convincing  case. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  Mon- 
day, July  28.  captioned  "Destiny  Un- 
manifest"  be  printed  hi  the  Extension  of 
Remarks. 

There  tjeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcobd, 
Bs  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  &{onday, 
July  28,  1975] 

DSSIINY  UNlklAMirEST 

With  a  haste  tliat  ta  both  unnecef;sary  and 
ominous,  the  Congress  is  moving  toward 
rubber-stamp  approval  of  a  farHreachlng 
strategic  commitment  that  Americaos  may 
come  to  regret.  This  is  the  conveuant  grant- 
ing   commonwealth    status — hence    United 


States  citizenship  and  sovereignty — for  the 
northern  Mariana  island  chain  In  the  west- 
em  Pacific. 

After  perfunctory  moments  of  debate  with 
fewer  than  25  meint>er8  on  the  floor,  the 
House  of  Representatives  gave  its  approval 
by  voice  vote  last  week  to  the  country's  first 
territorial  annexation  since  1025.  The  Ad- 
ministration Is  seeking  equally  rapid  and  un- 
questioning action  by  the  Senate. 

There  are  countless  questions  about  tills 
whole  issue  which  have  yet  to  be  oonfildered 
by  mcK'e  titan  a  handful  of  the  Congress,  In- 
volving this  country's  relations  with  the 
United  Nations  and  with  the  other  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  not  to  men- 
tion the  entire  defense  and  strategic  posture 
of  tlie  United  States  in  tbe  Pacific. 

"Commonwealth"  i»  a  vague  Juridical  term, 
but  under  the  covenant  approved  by  a  vast 
majority  of  th«  Moilauae  population  in  a 
plebledte  last  month,  the  lalands  would  re- 
ceive finaodal  and  legal  privileges  even  more 
generous  In  some  ways  than  those  accorded 
the  other  American  eommonwuilHi,  Puerto 
Blco.  Tbe  utrangeat  teature  !■  tbe  pneeai 
discussion — or  lack  thereof — U  the  eaee  witb 
which  a  political  change  ot  this  magnitude 


Is  contemplated;  maxiy  legislators  eeem  to  ie« 
gard  it  aa  tbe  most  nattn-al  development  in 
the  world  for  the  United  States  simply  to  ex- 
tend citizenship  and  sovereignty  to  another 
people  who  have  asked  for  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  burden  of  proof 
falls  upon  advocates  of  annexation  to  Justify 
why  tbe  United  States  should  extend  its 
responslbiUtles  in  this  way.  What  are  tlie 
specific  and  worthwhile  benefits  which ,  tbe 
United  States  would  receive  from  tttiy'new 
association?  Perhaps  eventually  a  coifvincing 
case  will  be  made.  A  series  of  legal  steps  lies 
iihead  before  the  change  can  be  effected,  in- 
cluding far  from  automatic  approval  by  the 
United  Nations,  wliich  a.sslgned  Pacific  trust 
obligations  to  the  United  States  in  1947. 

But  this  is  the  first  and  last  formal  oc- 
cjwlon  for  Congress  to  express  its  will  on 
Joining  the  Marianas  to  the  United  States. 
If  the  Senate  allows  itself  to  be  steam-rolled 
Into  a  little-understood  proposition  now.  It 
will  be  on  weak  ground  to  complain  once  the 
problems  arise. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME  EMBARGO 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PEUKSXIMAHlJi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  2S,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Importa- 
tion of  chromite  and  ferrochrome  from 
southern  Rhodesia  has  precipitated  a 
conflict  between  national  security  inter- 
ests and  VU.  obligatibas. 

In  the  near  future,  the  House  may 
consider  legislation  to  ban  such  imports 
from  Rhodesi£u  Passage  of  the  bill  would 
restore  U.S.  compliance  wiUi  the  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  southern  Rho- 
desia's white  minority  govei-nment. 

This  political/moral  Issue  Is  fui"ther 
complicated  since  chrome  ore  is  essential 
for  certain  defense  and  industrial  needs. 
The  United  States  mines  little  chromite 
and  is  completely  dependent  on  Imports 
and  the  national  stockpile.  South  Africa, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Turkey,  and  Rhodesia 
possess  the  world's  lai'gest  reserves  of 
high-grade  chi-omite. 

Supportere  of  a  ban  contend  U.S.  viola- 
tions of  the  Ua.  sanctions  sets  a  ix>or 
precedent,  weakens  international  law, 
and  reduces  American  integrity. 

In  addition,  those  pushing  for  an  em- 
bargo say  that  since  these  exports  to  the 
United  States  provide  the  largest  source 
of  Rhodesian  foreign  exchange,  the 
United  States  is  in  the  morally  question- 
able position  of  strengthening  the  mi- 
nority white  regime.  Continued  trade 
with  Rhodesia,  they  assert,  threatens  re- 
lations with  other  blacL  African  nations, 
and  could  jeopardize  long-term  chrome 
supplies  when  apartheid  is  ultimately 
supplanted  by  majority  black  rule. 

Pi-oponents  of  the  bill  contend  that 
steel  manufacturers  can  bypass  Rhodesia 
since  supplies  are  available  from  other 
nations  and  our  national  stockpile  sur- 
plus. Tliey  say  Rhodesian  ferrochiome 
impoits  have  adversely  affected  the  do- 
mestic ferrochrome  industry. 

Antiembargo  factions  warn  that  the 
Nation's  appetite  for  chi'ome  Is  acceler- 
ating. A  cutoff  on  Rhodesian  soui-ces 
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would  force  us  to  depend  on  Russia  for 
a  defense- related  metaL  This  Is  viewed 
as  a  serious  threat  to  national  security. 

Opponents  say  U.N.  sanctions  were  al- 
ways Improper  because  International 
peace  was  not  at  stake.  They  believe  an 
embargo  agiunst  Rhodesia  would  be 
hypocritical  because  we  now  trade  openly 
with  other  unenlightened  governments. 

Observers  predict  that  under  the  pro- 
posed ban,  manufacturers  would  still 
purchase  Rhodesian  chromite  and  fen-o- 
chrome  through  third  parties,  and  at  In- 
flated prices.  They  say  oui'  present  stock- 
pile camiot  meet  growing  demands,  so 
we  need  Rhodesian  imports  as  an  ou- 
going  supplement. 

How  the  Congress  resolves  this  con- 
troversy depends  on  how  It  defines  the 
question — as  a  matter  of  international 
obUgation,  humanitarian  concerns,  or 
pragmatic  needs. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  INVESTING :  HAVB 
THE  £(X>IiOGI8TS  SOLD  OUT? 


HON.  ROBERT  U.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Monday.  July  2S,  1975 

Ml-.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  intrigued  at  the  revelation  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  that  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  vocal  and  prestigious  environ- 
mental groups  have  liecome  stockholders 
in  the  polluting  corporations  which  tliey 
so  energetically  attack. 

Some  have  viewed  this  as  a  blot  on  the 
credibility  of  the  groups  Uivolved,  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Audubon  Society,  and  others. 

But  I  do  not  think  of  it  as  a  sell-out.  I 
think  of  It  rather  as  a  testimony  to  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  a  so- 
cialist economic  system,  albeit  a  seldom- 
discussed  one,  is  this:  How  can  one  who 
wishes  to  dissent  acquire  the  wherewithal 
to  promote  his  ideas.  In  our  system,  the 
capitalist  system,  there  Is  no  such  prob- 
lem, because  anyone,  no  matter  what  his 
political  ideas  may  be,  has  only  to  wisely 
utiUze  tlie  great  engine  of  entei-prise  in 
order  to  reap  the  benefits  thereof,  bene- 
fits which  he  may  at  liis  choosing  then 
apply  to  the  promotion  of  his  ideas. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  environmental 
groups  are  doing  through  their  invest- 
ments, and  I  applaud  them  for  it.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  shame  if  some  of  their 
more  vocal  fringe  supporters,  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  free  entei-prise,  should 
succeed,  thereby  lulling  the  goose  that 
has  produced  for  them,  as  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, such  marvelously  impartial  and  so- 
cially useful  golden  eggs. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  article  discuss- 
ing   the    environmentalists'    portfolios 
printed  here  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  20,  1975) 

Environment  Gbottps  Invest  In  ths 

POLLtTTXBS 

(By  William  Rood) 
Almost  always  hungry  for  funds,  a  number 
of  the  comUry's  largest  environmental  orga- 
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nlzatioua  have  sought  to  Increase  their  In- 
oome  by  InveetUis  In  the  very  Industries 
tbey   criticise  aaost. 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  companies  involved 
In  oOsbore  oU  diUliug.  tbe  AJaaka  pipeline, 
logging,  strip  mining,  pesticides  and  nuclear 
power — to  name  a  few— have  appeared  in  en- 
vironmental group  investment  portfoIkM.. 

The  Audulwn  Society's  qiwst  for  capital 
has  gone  beyond  paper  securities  Into  con- 
tracting for  tlie  extraction  of  oil  and  gas  from 
its  largest  wUdlife  sanctuary. 

Audubon's  wells  are  located  In  the  society's 
26,861-acre  Paul  J.  H*iney  WUdlife  Sanctu- 
ary— a  maze  of  b^oa  and  marsliland  In 
southwest  Louisiana  that  eenres  as  winter- 
ing grounds  for  hundreds  of  ttaorisaads  of 
suow  aud  blue  geete. 

Although  small  by  oU  Industry  standards, 
the  society's  oil  aud  gas  operation  last  year 
returned  about  $300,000  in  mineral  rights 
revenue  paid  by  ClUes  Service  and  other  ex- 
tzactors.  And  the  Inoome  has  been  rising 
with  the  upwarxl  spiral  to  energy  prtoes. 

**Ifs  aU  done  with  the  utnwet  care  to  do 
no  damage  to  the  environment  whatever.  We 
have  strict  contracts  with  requtre»entB  to 
protect  tbe  environment,"  said  Audubon  Vice 
President  George  Porter. 

"It's  way  away  from  where  tbe  geese  neet. 
If  you  went  there,  you  wouldn't  see  !t." 

Audubon  Is  not  the  only  group  to  derive 
Inoome  from  envh-onmentally  contiwerslal 
industries. 

The  150,000-member  Sierra  Clxib  and  the 
Sierra  Club  Foundation  have  held  stocks  and 
bonds  in  such  firms  as: 

Bxxon  Corp.,  the  woiWs  tergest  on  com- 
pany and  holder  <rf  a  16%  Interest  in  the 
Alaska  pipeline. 

General  Motors  Corp.  a  major  target  of 
criticism  from  environmental  and  pubMe  In- 
terest groups. 

Tenneco,  a  diversified  firm  with  Interests 
In  offshore  driUing.  manufacture  of  eardno- 
genlc  polyvinyl  chloride,  and  leases,  or  cut- 
ting rights,  on  about  468,000  acres  of  timber- 
land. 

Steel  companies  criticized  for  having  the 
worst  pollution  records  In  the  industry; 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  a  firm  that 
Is  funding  development  of  gas-cooled  breeder  . 
reactors,  which  have  come  under  severe  at- 
tack from  envlronmentallsta. 

The  list  goes  on  to  taclude  strip-mining 
firms  with  63  leases  covering  nearly  180.000 
acres  and  pulp-mill  (^erators  cited  by  en- 
vironmentalists for  their  poor  water  pollu- 
tion controls. 

And  there  are  other  environmental  groups 
with  eyebrow-raising  Investment  portfoUoe — 
such  as  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
which  has  been  a  major  crusader  for  environ- 
mental causes  in  the  courts. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  why  prominent 
organizations  such  as  these  would  have  such 
Investments  at  a  time  when  virtually  every 
major  American  Institution  Is  awash  in  ethi- 
cal questions. 

The  answer,  phrased  various  ways  by  dif- 
ferent spokesmen.  Is  money. 

"The  reason  why  we  have  hivestments  Is 
that  people  have  donated  money  to  use."  said 
Colbtim  S.  Wilbur.  exectUlve  secretary  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Foimdatlon. 

"There  Is  a  float  period  where.  If  somebodj' 
donates  money  for  a  particular  program,  it 
takes  a  couple  of  years  before  that  program 
is  fljilshed  and  during  that  time,  rather  than 
keep  money  in  cash,  we  Invest  it,  hoping  to 
brhig  in  additional  cash." 

The  cost  of  runnUig  a  major  environmental 
organization  can  soar  into  the  miiiimr 

When  available  cash  fails  short  of  operat- 
liig  expenses,  environmental  groups  borrow 
against  their  seciultles. 

"You  couldn't  have  a  stable  organization  If 
every  time  there  was  a  chniy  wind  yr  u'd  have 
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to  lay  off  people  because  you  (lidnt  bave 
some  kind  of  pad,"  said  Charles  I*  Wurster,  a 
trustee  for  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

The  Issue  of  what  Investments  »n  environ- 
mental organization  should  and  should  not 
make  has  been  slow  to  emerge  ah  1  painful  to 
deal  with. 

Rank-and-file  members  of  thes  '  groups  are 
generally  unaware  of  what  invest  mencs  their 
organization  has. 

Annual  reports  usually  list  c  Qly  income 
from  investments,  without  detal  iug  specific 
holdings. 

That  knowledge  rests  with  th  ■  inner  cir- 
cle— board  members  and  staff  mi  magers. 

The  Issue  of  how  to  make  envL  oniaentally 
•Oiind  Investments  has  been  discussed  in 
these  circles,  often  with  frustradng  results. 

"A  few  internal  questions  have  been  raised 
and  answered,"  said  EDP's  Wurst(>r. 

"tiet'8  look  at  it  this  way.  You  want  to  in- 
vest oleanly.  You  can't  buy  ullUtUs;  you  can't 
buy  banks  because  they  lend  to  all  these  bad 
guys.  You  can't  buy  anytlilng.  Tl  lere's  noth- 
ing you  can  do  with  your  mone;  unless  you 
■tuff  it  under  your  pillow." 

Asked  what,  if  any.  controls  bave  been 
placed  on  investments,  Wuster  sa  id  EOF  had 
given  Its  portfolio  manager — Hooker  CMal- 
tojr  of  VS.  Trust  Co.  of  New  Yoik — Instriic- 
tlons  rkot  to  deal  In  "environment  Uly  noxious 
companies." 

Asked  for  specifics  on  bow  he  carries  out 
these  instructions,  O'Malley  sali  I  he  would 
have  to  obtain  clearance  from  his  superiors — 
who  later  declined  commeut  on  grounds  of 
eonfldentlality. 

Oc^les  of  EDF  tax  returns,  ma  le  available 
to  the  public  by  the  Internal  Reve  aue  Service, 
show  a  history  of  lnve.stment  in  u  tility  bonds 
and  such  firms  as  General  Motors  and  Exxon. 

The  Exxon  stock  is  of  particular  interest 
because  of  EDF's  role  in  raising  e  nvironmen- 
tal  questlooB  about  construct  on  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline. 

"The  Exxon  stock  (valued  at  117,188)  was 
contributed  by  an  EDF  trustee,  a  id  it  w^asn't 
6<^d.  It  Jiist  sits  there.  I'm  one  of  the  very 
few  people  who  know  who  the  trustee  is," 
Wuster  said. 

Such  donations  are  a  frequeii  t  source  of 
environmentally  controversial  nvestments 
held  by  environmental  organ izat  ions. 

Although  spokesmen  for  the  groups  say 
they  try  to  sell  more  troiiblesomi  stock  con- 
tributions, the  lure  of  profits  sometimes 
makes  the  decision  difficult. 

"We  try.  Insofar  as  possibl*-.  no ,  to  hold  on 
to  a  stock  for,.Any  length  of  tine  where  we 
ifeel  we  have"  a  conflict  of  int  srest,"  said 
EDF  ftind  raiser  Robert  J.  Pierj  ont. 

"That  doesn't  mean  we  would  sell  It  im- 
mediately. We  might  hold  on  t<  It  until  it 
goes  up." 

Some  enviroimiental  gi-oups  h  ive  tried  to 
bring  their  Investment  policies  !  a  line  vrlth 
their  principles. 

The  Sierra  Club  Foundation,  ior  Instance, 
has  placed  about  half  its  Inves  ,ment  port- 
folio (worth  more  than  $297,000)  with  Fields, 
Grant  &  Co.,  a  Menlo  Park  firm  that  offers 
to  screen  Its  clients'  Investment  i>  using  en- 
vironmental  and  other  social   i  xiteria. 

"The  concept  Is  that  not  only  ;an  one  buy 
stocks  and  bonds  for  money  an  I  profit  but 
at  the  same  time  can  express  social  con- 
cerns— if  not  In  absolute  terms  t  tien  in  rela- 
tive terms,"  said  company  Presid  ent  Randall 
K.  Fields. 

Fields,  who  discussed  the  i  >ierra  Club 
Foundation  account  with  clei  ranee  from 
foundation  officials,  contends  tliat  environ- 
mentally aware  companies  also  tend  to  be 
profitable. 

"I'm  convinced  that  those  con  ipanles  that 
take  the  greatest  forward  look  with  regard 
to  what's  happening  to  society  ire  going  to 
be  the  beet  managed  companies  <  ver  the  long 
run,"  be  said. 
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Fields  sold  off  many  stocks  held  by  the 
foundation  In  1973,  just  before  the  market 
began  to  slide,  and  purchased  corporate 
bonds,  which  have  provided  a  steady  income. 

The  other  portion  of  the  Sierra  Club  Foun- 
dation's investment  portfolio  /recently  val- 
ued at  more  than  $307,000)  Is  handled  by 
Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark  of  Los  Angeles. 

Asked  if  Scudder.  Stevens  tc  Clark  had  any 
specific  program  for  screening  Investments 
on  environmental  grounds,  foundation  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  Wilbur  said: 

"Scudder,  Stevens  doesn't  do  that  with  our 
Investment  portfolio.  You'll  probably  see 
some  things  there." 

WUbur  said  the  Los  Angeles  firm  had  been 
told  not  to  invest  in  companies  which  were 
environmentally  controversial  but  added, 
"I'm  not  sure  of  Scudder.  Stevens — how 
much  they  know  of  our  Interests.  I'm  not 
siUT  how  much  time  they  spend  on  that." 

The  foundation  portfolio  managed  by 
Scudder,  Stevens  includes  $23,460  in  oil  com- 
pany stocks,  more  than  $61,000  In  mining 
and  metol-procesrlng  stocks  and  $48,495  In 
forest  products  securities,  according  to  latest 
reports  furnished  by  the  foundation. 

A  Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark  Investment 
coun.selor  who  handles  the  foundation  port- 
folio declined  to  discuss  what  procedures  be 
uses  to  avoid  environmentally  controversitil 
Investments. 

"Let  me  call  you  back,"  he  said.  The  call 
never  came. 

Asked  why  the  foundation  splits  its  port- 
folio between  a  firm  that  screens  Investments 
on  environmental  grounds  and  another  that 
apparently  does  not,  Wllbvir  said: 

"The  investment  committee  feels  they'd 
like  to  have  different  organizations,  to  see 
how  they  compare.  Rather  than  have  &1I  of 
our  dollars  go  into  one  organlTintlon,  they'd 
rather  have  two  as  kind  of  a  hedge." 

The  Sierra  Club — which,  thotigh  under  a 
separate  board  of  trustees,  is  heavily  funded 
by  the  foundation — has  also  grappled  with 
the  investment  problem,  without  coming  up 
with  a  specific  policy. 

"SUice  about  1971,  we  have  periodically 
dlscxissed  this  question— what  guidelines  we 
should  have  on  investments  from  an  envi- 
ronment standpoint,"  said  J.  Michael  Mc- 
Closkey,  the  club's  executive  director. 

"Every  time  we've  gotten  very  far  Into  the 
subject,  we've  realized  that  the  Information 
is  simply  not  available  to  make  very  good 
distinctions"  In  Investment.s." 

The  club's  Investments  ai-e  handled  by 
William  Wentworth,  a  long-time  member 
and  San  Francisco  investment  counselor. 

"We  have  enjoyed  a  very  trusting  relation- 
ship going  back  into  the  '40s,"  Wentworth 
said  recently  tu  d'sctisslng  hl«;  handling  of 
the  portfoUo. 

"Obviously  an  organisation  such  as  the 
Sierra  Club  bar.  to  be  very  seusiiu-e  ou  this 
subject." 

Weutwwth  said  he  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  club  trustees  on  specific  invest- 
ments made  on  their  behalf.  Asked  if  he  had 
ever  sold  any  of  the  club's  stock  for  environ- 
mental  reasons,  Wentworth   said: 

"We  have  sold  one  or  two  securities — only 
one,  frankly — where  we  felt  they  were  Issuf s 
the  directors  might  take  exception  to." 

Which  stock  was  that? 

"I  think  that's  a  very  small,  nitpicking 
matter  and  represented  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  (portfolio).  It  was  done  more  to 
make  life  easier  for  us  as  Investment  man- 
agers than  to  satisfy  my  Ideals,"  said  Went- 
worth. 

Noting  that  "the  performance  of  the  ac- 
count has  provided  satisfaction"  to  club  di- 
rectors, Wentworth  said  "that.  In  the  last 
analysis.  Is  what  you're  really  interested  In, 
the  bottom  line." 

The  Sierra  Club,  like  other  environmental 
organizations    with    Investment    portfolios. 
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has  sold  most  of  Its  holdings  in  the  stock 
market  In  favor  of  Interest-bearing  Invest- 
ments such  as  corporate  bonds. 

The  decision,  however,  was  based  not  ou 
environmental  grounds  but  on  fear  of  an 
uncertain  market. 

The  investment  conflicts  encountered  b.i 
environmental  groups  have  long  trotibleU 
some  of  the  nation's  major  foundations  and 
public  Interest  groups. 

Concerned  that  its  multitallllon-dollHr 
portlolio  did  not  fully  reflect  its  social 
concerns,  the  Ford  Foundation  in  1972  com- 
missioned a  sttidy  into  the  social  aspects  oi 
Investments. 

H.  David  Rosenbloom,  an  attorney  and 
one  of  the  atithors  of  that  study,  explained 
the  point  at  issue : 

"It  just  doesn't  make  sense  for  a  public- 
Interest  Institution  to  earn  money  from 
whatever  sources  it  can  with  the  left  hand 
and  turn  around  and  do  good  with  ihe  right 
hand. 

"If  your  iiivestments  are  operating  to  the 
detririient  of  the  things  for  which  you  stand, 
there's  a  question  as  to  how  mtich  good 
you're  doing." 

In  the  wake  of  the  study  done  by  Rosen - 
bloom  and  another  attorney,  Bevls  Long- 
streth,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  strength- 
ened its  program  for  reviewing  investments 
using  social  crlt«rla. 

Environmental  considerations  are  weighed 
heavily  by  the  foundation's  staff  of  Invest- 
ment analysts. 

Visirs  to  corporation.?  and  direct  communi- 
cations between  high-ranking  corporate  of- 
ficers and  foundation  analysts  are  part  of  the 
program. 

"On  the  botttom  line  It  really  falls  to  the 
analyst.  We  expect  blm,  as  part  of  his  on- 
going dialogue  with  management,  to  Incor- 
porate not  just  financial  data,  but  also  so- 
cial data."  said  Leslie  Porter,  manager  oi 
banking  for  the  foundation. 

The  foundation  Is  also  funding  efforts  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  data  ou  social  ques- 
tions, including  the  environment,  concern- 
ing industry. 

But  many  spokesmen  for  environmental 
organl?:atloiiR  feel  such  efforts  will  not  be 
enough. 

"It's  an  incredibly  difficult  question.  I 
think  those  who  have  tried  to  put  together 
portfolios  of  environmentally  acceptable  in- 
vestment* are  really  doing  no  more  than  en- 
gaging in  stabs  in  the  dark,"  said  the  Sierra 
Club's  McClosey. 

"It's  going  to  take  the  federal  government, 
probably  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, ideally,  to  try  to  come  up  with  di.--- 
closure  of  really  meaningful  information,"  he 
said. 

Indeed,  the  SEC  is  considering  such  a 
move. 

As  a  result  of  legal  action  brought  by  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  the  SEC 
has  held  hearings  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  requiring  corporations  io  disclose  social 
data. 

Appearing  as  a  witness  belore  tlie  SBC  in 
April,  McCloskey  testified: 

"Willie  we  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  .some 
firms  are  doing  a  better  Job  than  others,  i»e 
have  ncrer  been  uble  to  find  a  way  of  being 
sure. 

"There  is  a  great  Information  gap  between 
the  self-sen'ing  claims  of  some  companies, 
who  claim  to  be  doing  a  model  job,  and  the 
outright  defiance  of  other  companies,  who 
constantly  rail  against  the  idea  of  complying 
with  environmental  laws." 

McCloskey  called  on  the  commission  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  detailed  Information  of 
Interest  to  environmentally  oriented  Inves- 
tors. 

While  actlcm  by  the  SEC  is  pending,  some 
private  organizations  have  been  striving  to 
fill  the  information  gap. 

One  such  effort  is  that  of  the  New  York- 
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based  Council  on  Economic  Priorltlee.  wlileb 
publishes  highly  technical  reports,  tnclud- 
mg  environmental  perfcoiaance  ratings  on 
major  industries. 

Copies  of  the  ooundl^  reports  are  received 
by  Investment  analysts  for  both  tbe  Sierra 
Club  and  the  Sierra  Club  Foundation. 

"We  subscribe  to  this  senrloe  .  .  ."  said 
Wentworth,  tbe  club's  investment  counseiar. 
"But  it  comes  In  faster  than  I  can  read  it. 
It's  a  huge  quantity  of  material.** 

Several  reports  published  by  tbe  council 
were  relevant  to  tbe  Sierra  Club  pcH-tfolia. 

For  instance,  one  dted  one  steel  company 
as  "the  worst  air  poUuter  of  tbe  seven  major 
steel  companies"  and  another  steel  company 
as  "tbe  wcH^t  water  polluter  of  tbe  big 
seven." 

Stock  In  boUi  companies  was  held  by  tbe 
Sierra  Club. 


BICENTENNIAL  IDEA 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  NEW  JOtSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jviy  28,  197S 

Ml-.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  oui-  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial  year  is  aptproachlng 
rapidly,  and  plans  are  being  made  for 
extravaganza  celebratioiis.  But  such  cele- 
brations are  limited  to  those  who  can  at- 
tend, and  often  only  a  small  segment  of 
the  American  population  actually  par- 
ticipate. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
article  by  Alfred  E.  Freeman,  editor  and 
puUlshtf  of  the  Burlington  County  Her- 
ald. Although  his  idea  about  celeiHrating 
tbe  Bicentennial  is  simple  in  nature,  it 
would  Involve  evei-y  American  citizen  and 
would  further  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

PtiBUBiifa's  Notebook 
(By  Albert.K.  Freeman) 

Now  that  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday  Is 
over,  we  can  all  start  thinking  about  ways  to 
celebrate  our  national  Bicentennial  year  In 
1976.  There  Isnt  an  tesue  of  a  magazine  or 
newspaper,  that  you  read  today,  that  doesn't 
liave  at  least  one  article  on  the  Bicentennial. 

We  oldsters  can  stOl  remember  the  Sesqnl- 
centennlal  celebration  in  1928.  Then,  PhUa- 
delphla  had  a  big  world's  fair  and  millions  of 
people  flocked  there  to  see  the  latest  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
160  years  of  progress. 

Now,  we  all  seem  too  blase  to  care  about 
bow  we  celebrate  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  There  are  some  orga- 
nizations In  the  country  that  have  made 
plans  for  next  year.  Some  cities  and  states 
have  appointed  commissions  to  plan  and 
execute  programs  for  the  celebration. 

There  seems  to  be  tbe  lack  of  a  spark  to 
really  get  together  and  tell  the  world  how 
fortunate  we  are  to  be  part  of  the  great 
experiment  In  democracy  that  started  200 
years  ago.  We  know  how  good  It  Is  compared 
to  other  experiments  In  government.  There 
should  be  some  way  that  we  could  show  the 
world  that  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
spite  of  Its  mistakes.  Is  stlU  tbe  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  tbe  brave! 

All  tbls  brings  me  to  the  point  where  I 
can  make  a  suggestion  ou  how  to  celebrate 
the  Bicentennial  apd  bave  every  person  In 
the  United  States  participate.  It's  simple.  It's 
«asy.  It's  up  to  you.  I  think  that  you  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  In  this  great  ooimtry  of 
ours  can  do  It  1 
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We  don't  have  to  wait  until  next  year  to 
start.  We  an  can  start  rigbt  now.  Here's  all 
you  bave  to  do.  Just  sit  down  and  think  how 
you  can  make  this  a  bettw  world  In  which  to 
Uve.  Think  about  tbe  twarhtngw  of  tbe 
Talmixl.  tbe  gxispels  of  tbe  Bible.  Xtut  parables 
in  tbe  Koran  and  the  sayings  of  Buddha  and 
Confucius.  All  these  emphasize  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

All  of  us  bave  neigbbars  we  haven't  talked 
to  m  years.  Not  only- neighbors,  but  we  also 
have  relatives,  co-workers,  and  members  of 
our  Individual  families  with  wbom  we  are  not 
on  the  best  of  terms.  Let's  cut  out  aU  that 
nonsense.  Let's  all  get  together  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  tbe  labor  of  two  hundreds  years. 

If  we,  as  Individuals,  can  make  peace  with 
our  neighbors,  then  we,  as  a  nation,  can  make 
peace  with  tbe  world.  After  all,  nations  are 
made  np  of  people. 

This  all  may  sound  too  simplistic,  but  when 
you  analyse  It,  you  can  aee  how  It  can  work. 
One  of  man's  greatest  hand  leaps  Is  tbe  fact 
that  be  takes  simple  things  and  makes  tbem 
very  complex.  Loving  one's  neighbor  Is  real 
easy.  Why  don't  you  try  It  for  just  one  week? 

Can  you  visualize  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
going  from  bouse  to  house,  from  city  to  city, 
from  state  to  state,  and  nation  to  nation? 
It  can  be  done  and  yon  can  help  do  It.  The 
results  win  amaze  you  and  the  Wortd. 

What  better  tribute  can  there  be  to  tbe 
spirit  of  democracy  than  the  actnal  living 
idea  of  the  torotherbood  of  man.  With  the 
advent  of  our  Bicentennial  year  we  can  all 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  true  Ideals  of  de- 
mocracy and  prove  that  the  men.  who  met  In 
Philadelphia  300  years  ^o,  bad  the  right 
Idea. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISOOK£tN 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  BEPBB3ENTAT1VKS 

Mondav.  July  2S.  1S75 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  coUe^gues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
570,  581,  and  630,  mandating  a  more  ver- 
batim account  of  floor  proceedings  in  the 
CoNGKEssioNAL  RECORD,  I  am  intToduclng 
into  tbe  Rsoord  pertinent  comments 
made  by  knowledgeable  and  concerned 
persons  who  have  WTltten  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  19457.  then  Representative  Estes 
Kefauver  and  Dr.  Jack  Levin  authored  a 
book  entitled  "A  Twientieth-Century 
Congress."  Many  of  the  proposals  put 
forth  in  this  book  have  been  adopted  in 
the  succeeding  years.  The  authors  felt 
strongly  that  an  accurate  Congressional 
Record  would  go  far  in  rebutting  many 
of  the  false  and  unfair  charges  made 
agajnst  the  Congi-ess.  Their  recomnaen- 
datioii  follow: 

As  for  tbe  Con^restiotULl  Record,  Congress 
has  here  an  opportunity  to  do  a  real,  na- 
tional Job  for  Itself  in  tbe  field  of  public 
relations.  Tbe  Record  Is  of  great  value  to 
members,  congressional  and  government  em- 
ployees, students,  and  to  the  pubUc.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  the  improvements  caUed  for 
lu  Uie  Reorganization  Act,  tbe  group  chat^ged 
with  supervising  its  publication  slM>uld  dig- 
nify it,  improve  its  design,  and  give  It  a 
fixed  selling  price,  regardless  of  slae,  that 
woiJd  cover  mauuXacturing  and  distribution 
costs.  It  then  could  be  put  ou  sale  at  news- 
stands all  over  tbe  country. 
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Frequently,  in  some  areas,  news  ta  what 
is  happening  in  Congraas  to  colorad  by  tbe 
poUttcal  or  economic  attitude  at  tbe  local 
press.  Members  complain  bitterly  that  some 
XMdio  commentaU)rs  give  a  grossly  distorted 
picture  of  their  work.  PopiUarlxing  tbe  Rec- 
ord would  place  In  tbe  hands  of  a  substantial 
^group  of  readets  and  listeners  an  unim- 
peachable rebuttal  to  any  false  charges  made 
over  the  air  or  in  print. 

One  common  practice  subject  to  abuse  Is 
tbe  privilege  a  member  has  of  extending  bis 
remarks,  on  any  subject,  in  tbe  Appendix  of 
the  Reco&o.  Some  drivel  bas  appeared  tiiere 
that  would  tiever  bave  been  seen  tbe  light 
of  a  ooznposlng  room  anywhere  else.  Some 
of  the  news  articles,  editorials,  and  radio 
scripts  inserted  seem  to  be  In  ttie  nature  of 
personal  favors  to  the  writers,  l^embers  even 
insert  poems.  A  gt«at  waste  of  time  and  tbe 
taxpayers'  money  arises  from  tbeae  endless 
"remarks"  that  now  clutter  ap  tbe  daily 
Record.  One  "extenalon"  conMuaed  five 
hundred  five  pages  on  eleven  different  days. 
Until  patriotism  induced  members  to  be 
more  reasonable  because  of  tbe  paper  short- 
age diu-lng  tbe  war.  Insertions  ckf  from  five  to 
ten  pages  were  not  nnnommon.  Socb  mate- 
rial usuaUy  Is  put  In  "for  home  consump- 
tion." The  result  is  a  full-lengtb  address 
printed  originally  at  government  expense, 
and  a  member  may  then,  at  cost,  have  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  this  tmdenvered  speech  re- 
printed for  mailing  to  bis  constituents  in 
franked,  postage-free  enrelapea. 

Each  bouse  alkould  bave  one  of  Its  legiOar 
committees  dealgnate  a  subcommittee  to  see 
that  there  are  no  Insertions  In  the  Record 
which  do  not  cotwiet  of  what  the  member 
actually  said  on  the  floor:  alas,  reaHrics  in- 
serted should  relate  directly  to  pending  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  as,ree  with  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  and  Dr.  Levin.  I  do  think 
we  do  a  responsible  Job  in  the  Houae  of 
Representatives.  I  think  the  public 
should  know  more  about  it  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  pi-ivate  r^ti7J^nlf  around 
the  country  who  read  the  Recoso  and 
want  to  learn  more  aixtut  our  proceed- 
ings. Senator  Kefauver  and  Dr.  Levin 
have  some  comment  on  this  in  another 
portion  of  their  book  that  I  would  like  to 
share  It  with  my  colleagues  and  those 
«iK>  read  the  Recokd: 

Every  year  many  thousands  of  <:itl8ens. 
especially  young  men  and  women,  ait  briefly 
on  the  uncomfortable  benches  In  tbe  visitors' 
gaUertes  of  the  Senate  and  House;  become 
bewildered  and  confused  when  they  see  only 
a  handful  of  members  making  motion*  they 
do  not  understand;  then  leave  to  go  bome 
and  ask  tbeir  friends  and  neigh  bcrs:  "What 
do  tboee  people  do  for  the  $12,S00  a  year  we 
pay  tbem?" 

Despite  the  apathy  of  too  large  a  seg- 
ment of  the  population  and  some  cruel  handi- 
caps deriving  from  a  rigid  two-party  system. 
tbe  voters  send  good  men  and  women  to 
Wasblngtcxi.  That  sUtement  wiH-be  booted 
t>y  many  readers.  Far  more  tbbugfatless  and 
uninformed  criticism  is  hurled  at  the  ability, 
character,  and  personality  of  tbe  naember- 
sbip  of  Congress  than  at  tbe  obecureN,but 
more  vulnerable  targets  of  its  archaic  pro- 
cedures, haphazard  organization,  diffused  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  habit  of  running  in  too 
many  directions  at  once. 

Congress  bas  Its  share  of  crackpots,  cheap 
publicity-seekers,  shirkers,  and  cbiselers.  So 
bas  almost  any  organ htatlon  of  like  size.  How- 
ever, impartial  studies  support  our  con- 
tention as  to  individual  worth.  Since  any 
testimony  of  ours  could  be  discounted  as 
prejudiced,  we  rest  our  case  wltb  tb«  find- 
ings of  one  of  America's  most  raq>ected  bis- 
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tortana.  Dr.  CharlM  A.  Beard. 
can  Uercvrf,  Dr.  Beard  says: 

"In  their  efrorta  to  appear 
Oongreaa  often  refer  to  the 
to  orators  like  Webster, 
and  assert  that,  In  comparlsoi 
Congress   today   are   of   small 
true  that  no  member  now  can, 
deliver  orations  In  the  grand 
is   that  proof  of  a  decline   1 
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Congressional  Record,  I  venture 
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dignified    presentation, 
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ing  century  by  the  so-called 
Sweeping  as  this  statement 
I  make  the  assertion  and  iiiv 
have  recently  been  preaching 
to  assume  the  burden  of  prov 
tentions," 
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Speaker,  as 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr. 
Congress  comes  to  gripe  witli  rising  costs 
of  health  care,  we  must  examine  closely 
every  possible  path  for  exiianding  the 
personnel  available  to  prq\'ide  needed 
services. 

In  many  States,  including  Hawaii,  the 
nurse  practice  acts  permit  lie  ensed  nurses 
to  perform  a  wide  variety  of  health  care 
tasks.  Unfortunately,  the 
furnish  those  services  cannot  be  reim- 
bursed through  medicare  or  medicaid  un- 
less they  act  under  the  suiifervision  of  a 
physician.  Moreover,  the  seifvices  cannot 
bi  ones  customarily  performed  by  phy- 
sic ans. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  permit  direct  third-party 
payment  to  nurses.  Senator  Daniel 
iNoun  introduced  the  sane  legislation 
in  the  other  body.  Some  4i  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  ha\'e  oined  me  in 
sponsoring  the  bill. 

In  the  current  issue  of  BN  magazine, 
interivews  about  the  propo«l  with  Sen- 
ator INOUYE  and  myself  exj^lore  a  num- 
ber of  the  issues  raised  in  tl^is  debate.  In 
order  to  permit  my  colleagiies  and  oUier 
readers  of  the  Record  to  fae  more  fully 
Informed  on  this  complex  ai  id  important 
subject,  I  Include  at  this  p)int  the  text 
of  the  interviews  from  RN  rt  agazine: 
Wn.1,  Congress  Declare  IndfIendence  for 

NOBSXS? 

(By  Ned  Kellogg! 

Congress  Is  currently  considering  legisla- 
tion that  cotUd  well  mark  th<  beginning  of 
a  new  era  and  a  new  Image  for  nurses. 

Technically,  the  legislatioi  (companion 
bills  a  104  In  the  Senate  an<    H.R.  1943  in 
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the  House  of  Repreeentatlves)  would  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  third-party 
pajTnent  of  fees  charged  by  nurses  for  care 
of  Medicare  or  Medicaid  patients.  In  short, 
it  would  enable  nurses  to  provide  care  In- 
dependently for  patients  covered  by  these 
programs,  with  the  assurance  that  an  Insurer 
or  agency  would  pay  all  or  most  of  their  fees. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  of  course, 
would  have  an  immediate  effect  on  ntu-se- 
practitioners,  some  of  whom  are  now  provid- 
ing fee-f or-service  care  that's  paid  for  out-of- 
pocket  by  patients.  It  would  also  add  im- 
petus to  the  already  growing  nurse-practi- 
tioner movement.  But  the  long-range  effect 
of  this  legislation  would  be  far  broader.  The 
legislation  would  establish  the  R.N.  as  an  in- 
dependent health-care  provider  capable  of 
rendering  professional  nursing  care  within 
the  limits  of  her  own  skills  and  her  nurse 
practice  act — whether  she  chose  to  work  on 
a  salaried  or  a  fee-f  or-service  basis.  More- 
over, whatever  the  outcome  of  the  proposals, 
they  are  likely  to  influence  some  Congres- 
sional thinking  regarding  the  role  of  the 
nurse  under  any  national  health  insurance 
program. 

It  is  not  the  fir.st  time  these  bills  have  been 
before  Congress.  When  they  were  introduced 
last  year,  they  did  not  reach  the  hearing  stage 
before  Congressional  adjournment.  But  the 
reintroduced  bills  are  attracting  considerable 
attention  In  the  current  94th  Congress.  For 
example,  the  House  bill,  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Spark  H.  Matsunaga  (D.,  Hawaii) 
already  has  about  40  cosponsors.  Among  these 
backers  are  Democratic  Representatives 
James  Corman  of  California.  Richard  Fulton 
of  Tennessee,  and  Abner  Mlkva  of  Illinois. 
The  three  are  all  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  which  the  bill  was 
submitted.  And  in  the  Senate,  the  com- 
parable bill,  presented  by  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  (D.,  Hawaii)  has  15  cosponsors. 

What's  behind  those  questions — and  others 
of  importance  to  nui«es  and  nursing —  I  went 
to  Washington  recently  to  discuss  the  bills 
with  their  sponsors — Senator  Inouye  and 
Representative  Matsunaga.  Essentially,  I 
found  these  legislators  concerned  about  the 
rising  cost  of  health  care,  the  lack  of  access 
to  care  when  needed,  particularly  for  those 
in  rural  areas  or  inner  cities,  and  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  nurse's  skills.  In  a  cost- 
conscious  Congress,  they  told  me,  plans  to 
Improve  the  nation's  health-care  delivery 
system  should  be  coupled  with  an  awareness 
of  the  services  a  nurse  can  perform. 

Through  their  legislation,  Mr.  Inouye  and 
Mr.  Matsunaga  seek  to  Improve  health  care 
at  a  reasonable  cost  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  bring  meaningful  recognition  to  the  nurse. 
And  whether  their  over-all  efforts  are  success- 
ful or  not,  they  will  undoubtedly  focus  more 
Congressional  attention  on  nursing  in  the 
months  ahead. 

SENATOR  D.lNIEl.  K.  INOtrYE 
DEMOCRAT,    HAWAn 

RN:  Senator  Inouye,  what  prompted  you 
to  introduce  your  bill  to  provide  coverage  of 
fee-for-servlce  payments  to  registered  nurses 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid? 

Sen.  Inouye:  For  a  long  time,  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  competence  and  dedication 
of  nurses.  WbUe  I  was  In  the  Army  I  was  seri- 
ously wounded  and  spent  two  years  In  and 
out  of  hospitals.  Asa  result  of  this  experience 
I  have  great  appreciation  for  what  nurses  can 
do. 

RN:  More  speciflcally.  Senator,  why  did 
you  feel  the  bill  was  needed  at  this  time? 

Sen.  Inotiye:  Today,  nurses  are  still  ex- 
pected to  be  subservient  to  doctors.  It's  my 
observation  that  generally  if  a  nurse  shows 
potential  as  a  clinician,  she  Is  promoted  to 
an  administrative  position  and  no  longer  has 
time  to  be  with  her  patients.  In  introducing 
my  bill,  I  hope  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  Improvement  we  can  make  in 
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delivering  health  care  by  effective  use  of 
nurses. 

RN:  What  effect  will  your  bill  have  on  tte 
health-care  system? 

Sen.  Inouye:  It  is  Important  to  emphasize 
that  in  this  session  of  Congress  we  will  be 
actively  considering  the  passage  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  insurance  program. 
In  line  with  this,  the  nxirses  in  my  home 
state  of  Hawaii  asked  me  to  do  what  I  could 
to  establish  equal  status  for  nurses  in  health- 
care legislation.  Thus  you  could  say  that  mi- 
bill  is  the  direct  result  of  the  active  involve- 
ment of  the  nurses  themselves.  It  lays  the 
groundwork  for  making  the  nurse  an  equal 
health  provider.  Hopefully  this  will  mean 
that  as  we  develop  our  national  health  insur- 
ance bill,  we  won't  Just  automatically  foUo.v 
the  traditional  doctor-oriented  approach  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Becaiise  of  the  in- 
creased independence  ntirses  would  galu 
through  my  bill,  and  the  one  proposed  by 
Mr.  Matsunaga  in  the  House,  nurses  would 
receive  greater  consideration  when  a  final 
national  health  Insurance  biU  Is  drawn  up. 
This  would  result  in  the  highest  quality  care 
for  consumers. 

RN:  How  does  your  legislation  give  the 
registered  nurse  gi-eater  professional  in- 
dependence? 

Sen.  Inouye :  It's  my  belief,  based  on  what 
many  doctors  and  nurses  have  told  me,  that 
nui-ses  can  perform  up  to  70-80%  of  what 
we  typically  expect  a  physician  to  do.  And 
In  many  clinics — especially  in  rural  areas — 
nurses  are  the  chief  providers  of  health 
services. 

Under  my  legislation,  patients  woxild  be 
reimbursed  for  fees  paid  to  nurses  for  nurs- 
ing care  within  the  guidelines  of  the  Medl- 
cai'e  and  Medicaid  programs — without  any 
necessity  for  physician  Involvement.  The 
nurse's  professional  Judgment  would  deter- 
mine whether  a  referral  to  a  doctor  was 
needed.  Hopefully  this  legislation  would 
cause  more  nurses  to  set  up  health  care 
teams  in  rural  areas.  It  would  restilt  in 
easier  access  to  health  care  that  would  be 
of  higher  quality — and  at  a  lower  cost. 

RN:  What  Impact  will  your  leglslatiou 
have  on  the  Government? 

Sen.  Inouye;  For  the  first  time,  Govern- 
ment— especially  H.E.W. — would  have  to 
give  full  recognition  to  nursing.  This  would 
mean  that  In  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
national  health  Insurance  and  In  the  allot- 
ment of  training  funds  under  an  NHI  act, 
nurses  wotild  get  their  fair  share  of  consid- 
eration. But  I  want  to  point  out  that  if  this 
legislation  is  passed,  it  will  only  be  because 
the  nurses  across  the  nation  organize  and 
make  the  message  clear  to  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives that  nurses  are  equal  health- 
care professionals. 

RN:  How  many  mu-se.s  would  be  affected 
by  your  fee-for-servlce  proposal? 

Sen.  Inouye:  That's  hard  to  determine. 
The  nurses  most  affected  would  be  those 
who  practice  more  or  less  Independently, 
especially  In  rural  areas — nurse-practltloners 
and  nurse  clinicians.  But  the  leglslatiou 
would  cover  all  licensed  registered  nurses. 
Nurses  would  still  be  free  to  choose  salaried 
practice. 

RN:  What  tj'pes  of  services  now  performed 
by  doctors  could  registered  nurses  carry  out 
and  be  reimbursed  for  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  as  outlined  in  your  bill? 

Sen.  Inotiye:  I  certainly  believe  nurses 
could  perform  routine  physical  examinations 
and  their  direct  Involvement  would  place 
an  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  health  education  and  basic  nutritional 
programs.  Ntirses  have  already  clearly  dem- 
onstrated considerable  expertise  in  family 
planning,  maternal  and  child  health,  and 
mental  health  settings.  I  am  further  con- 
fident that  they  can  provide  a  great  deal 
of  comfort  and  aid  to  our  elderly. 

RN;  Would  this  legislation  mean  that  there 
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would  have  to  be  professional  standards 
review  organizations  for  nurses  as  are  re- 
quired for  doctors  imder  Medicare? 

Sen.  Inouye:  It  would  be  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  this  bill  to  have  PSROs  for  nurses. 
This,  in  turn,  could  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  definition  of  nursing 
standards,  and,  eventually,  perhaps  even  to 
national  licensure.  Naturally,  the  standards 
would  have  to  be  developed  by  the  nursing 
profession. 

RN:  Do  you  expect  your  bUl,  if  passed,  to 
lead  to  fee-for-servlce  reimbursement  of 
registered  nurses  by  private  third-party 
payers  such  as  insurance  companies  for  other 
than  Medicare  or  Medicaid  cases? 

Sen.  Inouye:  Again,  that  would  be  a  log- 
ical extension  of  the  bill.  But  really  the 
question  of  who  gets  reimbursed  for  what 
kinds  of  services  would  be  covered  In  what- 
ever national  health  insurance  program  is 
developed. 

BN:  To  sum  It  up  then.  Senator,  what 
do  you  regard  as  the  single  most  important 
aspect  of  your  biU? 

Sen.  Inouye:  The  fact  that  It  would  es- 
tablish the  registered  nurse  as  an  autono- 
mous health-care  provider — equal  to  any 
other  health  professional.  Establishing  this 
fact  puts  the  nurse  in  a  much  stronger  po- 
sition within  the  health-care  system  and 
gives  her  more  Influence  In  modifying  other 
health  legislation.  This  will,  of  course,  be 
extremely  Important  In  Influencing  the  type 
of  national  health  insurance  plan  that  even- 
tually becomes  law. 

REPRESENTATIVE   SPARK   MATSUNAGA,    DEMOCRAT, 
HAWAn 

RN:  Congressman  Matsunaga,  how  would 
your  legislation  affect  registered  nurses? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  Nurses  would  gain  a 
greater  degree  of  independence.  In  cases 
where  nurses  can  provide  proper  care,  they 
could  make  use  of  their  professional  Judg- 
ment without  a  doctor  having  to  be  involved. 
The  patient  would  be  taken  care  of  right 
away.  And,  of  course,  the  cost  of  care  to  a 
patient  would  be  less.  Every  time  a  patient 
Is  treated  by  a  doctor,  the  fees  are  neces- 
sarily double  or  even  triple  what  they  would 
be  If  a  nurse  handled  the  case. 

RN:  Then  our  primary  concern  with  this 
legislation  Is? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  My  primary  concern  Is  to 
release  the  doctor  from  duties  the  nurse  is 
perfectly  capable  of  doing  so  that  the  doctor 
can  provide  the  services  for  which  he  or  she 
was  trained — and  the  nurse  can  provide  the 
level  of  care  for  which  he  or  she  was  trained. 
That  way  we  will  have  a  more  effective 
health-care  system  and  at  lower  cost. 

RN:  Would  registered  nurses  need  special 
qualifications  to  receive  fee-for-servlce  pay- 
ment under  Medicare  or  Medicaid? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  No.  They  would  Just  have 
to  be  duly  licensed  as  registered  nurses  In 
the  state  where  they  practice.  My  bill  does 
not  delve  Into  licensing  procedures.  We  would 
leave  that  up  to  the  profession  in  the  states. 

RN:  What  are  some  of  the  functions  you 
believe  nurses  could  take  over  from  doctors? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  Well,  the  Initial  physical 
examination — temperature,  pulse,  blood 
pressure,  and  so  on — is  one  function  nurses 
are  very  well  qualified  to  do.  Yet  today  you 
find  physicals  being  done  chiefly  by  doctors. 

RN:  Under  Medicare,  doctors  are  required 
to  visit  patients  in  skilled  nursing  homes  and 
extended-care  facilities.  If  Congress  approves 
your  legislation  could  nurses  make  such 
calls? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  I  believe  those  calls  flow 
from  the  physician's  role  as  primary-care 
provider.  I  don't  know  of  any  state  where 
nurses  are  authbrized  to  admit  patients  to 
those  institutlons^  However,  In  more  general 
terms  a  physician  would  still  have  to  be  on 
call,  but  certainly  the  routine  work  now  per- 
formed by  a  doctcn'  could  be  done  Instead 
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by  a  registered  nurse.  A  great  many  patients 
In  nursing  homes  could  be  cared  for  by 
B.Na. 

BN:  Does  your  legislation  regulate  the  fees 
registered  niu-ses  could  charge  under  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  No.  That  would  be  a 
subject  handled  by  the  programs'  authorities. 

RN:  Since  your  legislation  calls  for  pay- 
ment to  registered  nurses  under  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  would  this  mean  that  there 
would  have  to  be  professional  standards  re- 
view organizations — PSROs — set  up  for 
nurses? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  I  would  think  so,  and 
I  believe  this  would  be  healthy.  It  would  pro- 
tect the  nurse  from  accusations  of  malprac- 
.  tlce.  PSROs  could  clear  the  nurse  from  such 
accusations  and  reinforce  the  public's  con- 
fldence  In  the  services  provided  by  nurses. 

RN:  Has  there  been  any  opposition  from 
hospitals  or  doctors  to  your  proposal? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  Thus  far,  no.  One  doctor 
did  tell  me  be  didn't  think  that  what  I'm 
trying  to  do  would  work.  He  also  waa  afraid 
that  the  quality  of  care  might  decline.  But 
he  was  Just  one  isolated  case. 

RN:  Might  doctors  regard  your  legislation 
as  an  economic  threat,  fearUig  that  nurses 
would  be  paid  for  doing  some  of  the  things 
doctors  are  currently  doing? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  I  don't  think  so.  If  that 
were  the  case  my  mall  would  be  loaded.  As 
It  Is  now,  doctors  are  overly  busy.  There 
might  be  some  concern  about  nurses  getting 
into  areas  that  doctors  feel  nurses  ought  not 
to  get  into,  and  also  the  feeling  that  nurses 
should  perforce  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  doctor. 

RN:  How  would  your  leglsaltlon  directly 
affect  registered  nurses? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  It  would  bring  greater  . 
recognition  of  the  nurse  as  an  Independ- 
ent professional.  The  bill  deals  primarily 
with  a  system  of  payments  for  nursing  serv- 
ices already  authorized  under  state  law.  So 
it  does  not  give  nurses  any  additional  pro- 
fessional authority.  But  It  would  give 
nurses  greater  opportunity  to  function  as 
independent  practitioners. 

RN:  What  kept  basically  the  same  legisla- 
tion from  being  acted  on  by  Congress  last 
year? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  My  bill  wasn't  Intro- 
duced until  July  of  last  year.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Just  didn't  have  time  to 
deal  with  It.  But  one  positive  thing  that 
resulted  from  last  year's  Introduction  of  the 
biU  Is  that  Interested  parties  had  a  chance 
to  study  It  and  work  on  getting  support  for 
it.  This  should  help  us  In  our  effort  to  get 
the  bill  through  this  year.  We  already  have 
about  40  cosponsors. 

RN:  What  are  the  chances  of  the  bill's 
being  passed? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  The  chances  are  good. 
Many  people  are  familiar  with  the  bill  from 
last  year  and  we're  beginning  to  receive 
support  from  nursing  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  ANA. 

RN:  Is  It  fair  to  say  that  this  legislation 
would  result  In  better  health  care  at  a  lower 
per-patient  cost,  but  that  over-all  health 
costs  might  rise  because  more  Medicare  and 
Medicaid   claims  would  be  filed? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  No,  that's  not  a  fair  as- 
sessment. We  don't  have  the  data  to  predict 
how  much  the  per-patlent  cost  would  be 
lowered,  nor  how  many  more  claims  would 
be  filed.  There's  no  way  to  balance  those 
factors  and  come  to  a  bottom-line  calcula- 
tion. Also,  if  over-all  costs  did  increase,  it 
wovUd  be  because  more  people  who  were 
qualified  to  receive  care  under  the  Medicare 
or  Medicaid  programs  would  be  getting  It — 
instead  of  being  deprived  of  care  because  of 
Its  cost  or  unavailability. 

RN:  Congressman,  would  state  nurse- 
practice  acts  have  to  be  revised  to  give  rag- 
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Istered   nurses   the   legal   right   to   assume 
broader  health-care  responsibilities? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  In  many  states,  such  as 
my  own  state  of  Hawaii  and  the  states  of 
Washington,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  and  others, 
nurses  are  already  authorized  to  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  health  services.  The  Impact  of 
my  legislation  in  these  states  would  lie  Im- 
mediate and  substantial.  In  other  states, 
nurse-practice  acts  might  have  to  be  ex- 
panded. My  aim  Is  to  get  things  started. 
States  where  the  legislation  has  an  Immediate 
effect  might  serve  as  models  for  others,  mak- 
ing their  legislatures  realize  that  nurse  In- 
dependence is  a  meaningful  Issue. 

RN:  How  would  this  legislation  tie  In  with 
a  national  health  insurance  program? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  It  would  depend  on  what 
kind  of  national  health  insurance  plan  Is 
reported  out  of  Congress.  If  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  doesn't  handle  my 
bill  before  it  considers  a  national  health 
Instirance  program,  then  we'll  Just  have  to 
press  for  Inclusion  of  the  proposal  In  NHL 
But  It's  our  hope  that  the  fee-for-servlce 
legislation  will  be  considered  on  Its  own 
merits  before  there  Is  action  on  a  national 
health  Insurance  program. 

RN:  Do  you  see  any  drawbacks  to  your 
blU? 

Rep.  Matsunaga:  Frankly,  tliere  are  very 
few.  Some  members  of  Congress  might  feel 
reluctant  about  going  to  a  nurse  for  services 
they  are  used  to  getting  from  a  doctor.  And 
some  physicians  might  feel  professionally 
and  economically  threatened.  However,  the 
vast  majority  of  physicians  will  be  pleased  I 
to  be  free  to  perform  the  more  complex, 
sophisticated  tasks  for  which  they  have  been 
trained.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  for  competent  health- 
care services  for  those  who  have  previously 
been  denied  such  services — at  a  cost  they 
can  afford.  I  believe  this  can  be  done  with- 
out lowering  the  standard  of  health  core 
if  we  fully  utUlze  the  services  that  registered 
nurses  are  competent  to  perform. 


BUSINESS  AND  PUBLIC  GOALS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  strength  and  the  promise  of 
our  democracy  lies  in  its  ability  to  in- 
volve Americans  of  all  backgrotmds  and 
beliefs  in  its  political  life.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Government  has  a  profoimd  effect 
on  each  and  every  one  of  us,  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  take  part  in  the  gov- 
ernmental process  can  we  assure  that 
the  Federal  establishment  is  resix)nsive 
and  responsible  to  our  wishes.  In  light  of 
Watergate  and  related  events,  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  for  many  people  to  re- 
ject any  participation  in  our  Government 
and  our  political  system.  This  attitude. 
of  course,  is  little  more  than  a  pipe- 
dream,  because  as  more  people  tune  out, 
the  more  we  assure  futm'e  unresponsive- 
ness and  future  Watergates.  A  democ- 
racy that  works  in  darkness  cannot  re- 
main democratic;  a  government  that 
makes  decisions  without  the  involvement 
of  those  affected  cannot  remain  respon- 
sive. 

The  Islip  Town  Bulletin,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  my  district,  editorializes  on 
these  principles  in  Its  July  17  Issue.  As 
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Eilvironmental 
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Con  sluner  : 


food  for  thought  for  my 
sert  the  editorial  below: 

Bttsiness  and  Public 

'•The    business    of    America 
stated  President  Calvin  Coolidgf 
given  to  unnecessary  verbiage. 

What  he  said  was  true 
said  it. 

Since  the  1920"s,  however 
become  steadily  more  pervasive 
tial  in  day-to-day  business  activities 

Fact :  In  the  last  decade  alone 
eral  departments,  agencies  and 
affecting  business  have  been  created 
Coolldge  never  heard  of  the 
uct  Safety  Comimission,  the 
Protection  Agency  and  a  host  of 
lished  since  his  presidency. 

Tact:  In  1929.  just  after  Coo 
dency  had  ended,  expenditures 
emments   in    the    U.S. — federal: 
local — anoounted  to  only  10  per 
gross  national  product.  There 
change  In  this  figure  since  1800 

Yet,   government  expenditure  ; 
have  increased  In  every  decad( 
stand  at  32  per  cent  of  the  national 
omy — nearly  40  per  cent  includlr  g 
expenditures  of  federal  agencies, 
continues,  60  per  cent  of  our 
generated   by   the   government 
the  private  sector  of  our 
year  2000.  Calvin  Coolldge.  Verm<^nt 
man,  would  be  astonished. 

Unfortunately,  many  VS. 
ar©  stlU  figuratively  living  In  a  n 
able  past  where  active  participation 
lie  affairs  is  concerned. 

They  would  do  well  to  heed 
another  famous  statesman  froit 
age — the  Athenian  leader 
dressing    a    gathering    of    complacent 
chants  when  his  city-state  rul^ 
•conomtcmlly.  declared.  "The 
no  Interest  in  public  affairs  is 
who  minds  his  own  business." 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  July  28 


REPEESEI  TATIVES 


1975 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  titJe  EX  regulations  went 
outlawing  discrimination  on 
sex  in  educational  program; 
r Federal  funding. 

"^     Since  so  much  of  the 

these  regulations  centered  on 
of  equal  opportunity  on  m^e 
programs,  I  believe  this  colunifi 
T.  Smith  of  the  Minneapolis 
the  pj:esent-day  plightof  a  fen^ale 
deserves  wider  circulation. 

The  article  follows: 
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receiving 
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the  impact 
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Tribune  on 
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Why-  We  Need  Trtuz 
This  athlete  began  as  a  small  c)illd 
older  brothers  were  Interested  in 
athlete  worked  hard  over  the 
almost  every  spare  hour  to  gett 
for  sports. 

In  the  past  year,  this  athlete 
record  in  throwing  the  discus, 
ond  In  the  shot  put,  was  fourth 
country  skiing  and  won  regional 
three  events.  / 

This  athlete,  who  Uves'wlth 
brother  at  M33  Irving  At.  8., 
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often  on  the  beaches  of  Lake  Calhoun  work- 
ing out — many  times  alone.  This  athlete  won 
a  mayor's  award  as  the  top  athlete  of  the 
Bloomlngton  Trackorama.  It  Is  strength. 
speed  and  technique  that  this  athlete  has 
acquired. 

This  athlete  captain  led  a  West  High 
School  track  team  to  second  place  in  the  city, 
was  head  of  a  neighborhood  community  flag 
football  team  that  won  a  city  title.  Now  18 
years  old.  this  athlete  has  a  large  shelf  full 
of  medals  and  trophies  and  has  competed  in 
national  meets. 

And  this  athlete  has  not  neglected  the 
books.  Throughout  high  school,  this  athlete 
maintained  a  3.65  average  and  often  came 
home  with  all  A's. 

There  are  two  hopes  in  the  life  of  this 
athlete:  first  to  get  a  college  education  and 
to  compete  in  the  Olympics,  after  much  more 
hard  work,  of  course.  After  all,  this  athlete 
had  been  aiming  toward  these  dreams  for 
about  15  years  now. 

The  family  does  not  have  the  means  to 
send  this  athlete  to  college.  But  that's  no 
sweat  because  the  athletic  scholarships  are 
pouring  in  from  all  over,  since  this  athlete 
has  got  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 
Right? 

Wrong.  For  this  athlete  ts  a  woman.  She's 
Carol  Finsrud. 

It's  not  in  her  nature  to  be  bitter.  But 
you  Can  forgive  her  If  she's  disappointed. 
Carol  doesn't  know  what  she  will  do  with  the 
rest  of  life.  She's  Just  sort  of  waiting  around 
to  see  if  anything  happens.  It  does  seem  a 
waste. 


NATIONAL  SOLAR  ENERGY  DAY 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  legislation 
to  designate  October  26  as  National  Solar 
Energy  Day.  October  26  is  the  anniver- 
sarj-  of  the  enactment  of  the  Solar  En- 
ergy Research,  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974.  That  act  repre- 
sented a  positive  step  by  Congress  toward 
developing  a  new  source  of  energy,  in- 
creasing energy  production,  moving  to- 
ward national  and  individual  self-suf- 
ficiency in  energy,  and  protecting  our 
environment,  all  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  result  of  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  underway  and  planned,  it 
is  anticipated  that  by  the  early  1980's, 
our  solar  energy  systems  such  as  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings,  wind  energj-, 
and  bioconversion  to  fuels,  will  be  com- 
mercially available  at  competitive  prices 
for  selected  applications.  Other  technol- 
ogies— solar  thermal,  photovoltaic,  and 
ocean  thermal — may  be  ready  to  begin 
large-scale  commercialization  by  the  late 
1980's. 

If,  15  years  from  today,  5  percent  of 
our  homes  and  buildings  receive  80  per- 
cent of  their  energy  for  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  from  solar  energy,  this  will 
represent  a  savings  of  fuel  equivalent  to 
about  one-half  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  almost  1  percent,  of  our  Nation's 
total  energy  demand.  At  $12  per  barrel 
for  oil,  this  would  constitute  a  savings  of 
$6  million  a  day,  or  about  $2  billion  a 
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year  for  the  people  of  this  Nation.  This 
savings  will,  of  course,  continue  to  grow 
indefinitely  into  the  future,  as  we  con-     r- 
tinue  to  use  more  and  more  of  this  inex- 
haustible, clean,  free  energy. 

Today,  we  are  making  strides  in  the 
use  of  solar  energj*.  thanks  in  no  small 
part  to  the  encouragement  of  Congress, 
the  growing  support  of  the  Government 
for  solar  energy  development,  energetic 
efforts  of  scientists,  and  the  solar  indus- 
try, and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  Designating  October  26  as 
National  Solar  Energy  Day  will  serve  to 
focus  the  Nation's  attention  on  the  im- 
portant problems — social,  legal,  regula- 
tory, environmental,  and  economic— that 
must  be  solved  in  order  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  rapidly  improving  solar  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  lesolution  proclaiming 
October  26  as  National  Solar  Energy  Day 
be  enteied  in  the  Record. 


THE  OIL  PRICE  GOUGE 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    . 

Monday,  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woiUd  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  stimulating  article  that  appeared 
in  yesterday's  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  author,  Christopher  T. 
Rand,  argues  forcefully  that  the  major 
oil  companies  have  maneuvered  world  oil 
prices  to  increasingly  higher  levels  that 
have  little  relationship  to  legitimate 
costs  of  production.  I  commend  this  in- 
depth  article  to  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

A  Short  Histoby  of  the  Oil  Price  Gouge 
(By  Christopher  T.  Rand) 

The  astonishing  thing  about  the  oil  crisis 
is  that  the  wrong  parties  are  being  blamed 
for  it.  To  hear  the  media  tell  the  story,  the 
crisis  has  been  devised  and  exploited  by  an 
all-powerful  monopoly,  a  "cartel"  of  Middle 
Eastern  and  Latin  American  oil  states. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  this  crisis  has  from 
the  first  been  seized  upon — and  in  some  in- 
stances manipulated — by  a  handful  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  distributors,  with  the 
Third  World  government,  serving  as  their 
wlUlug  but  essentially  passive  partners.  Until 
this  tmyleldlhg  partnership  is  ended  and 
the  major  Western  oU  companies  are  separ- 
ated from  their  Third  World  partners,  the 
West  will  spiral  ever  deeper  into  economic 
turmoil. 

Oil  prices  are.  of  course,  now  unconscion- 
ably high,  and  unless  they  decline  they  will 
continue  to  inflict  serious  damage  on  most 
of  the  world's  economies. 

The  much-publicized  claim  that  these  high 
prices  have  been  caused  by  a  cartel  of  pro- 
ducing states — the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coimtries 
I  OPEC  I — is  partly  moral  in  emphasis.  Ac- 
cording to  one  line  of  argument,  OPEC 
[mostly  Near  Eastern  states,  along  with 
Venezuela,  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  and  Ecuador] 
has  long  suffered  at  the  band  of  the  seven 
major  oil  companies  [that  Is.  the  "majors"! 
and  the  rich  industrialized  nations  are  at 
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last  getting  their  comeuppance  for  the  im- 
perialist excesses  and  acts  of  "economic  to- 
talitarianism" that  they  have  committed 
against  the  world's  poor. 

The  justification  for  the  high  prices  Is  also 
based  on  several  hallowed  precepts  of  the  oU 
industry,  one  being  that  because  oil  is  a 
scarce  substance,  few  nations  possess  it  In 
abundance;  another  being  that  oU  is  also  a 
precious  substance,  the  lifeblood  of  nations, 
so  a  few  OPEC  countries  can  charge — and 
collect — almost  any  price  they  want  for  it. 
However,  the  eight  or  10  countries  at  the 
core  of  OPEC  have  diverse  political  interests 
and  cultural  traditions,  are  scattered  half- 
way around  the  world,  and  cannot  hang  to- 
gether with  the  singleness  of  purpose  which 
the  majors  possess.  More  Important,  tho  it 
Is  true  that  these  few  states  are  in  fact  now 
producing  most  of  the  world's  oil,  they  can- 
not exercise  their  power  alone. 

They  sell  almost  none  of  the  product 
themselves,  and  oil,  virtually  alone  among 
the  conmiodlties  traded  in  international 
commerce,  is  not  to  be  had  on  an  open  mar- 
Xet.  No  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  Lon- 
don Metals  Exchange,  or  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  has  come  into  being  for  oil  in  this  cen- 
tury and  what  few  oil  brokers  there  are  pos- 
sess little  power  either. 

An  individual  cannot  speculate  In  oil,  that 
to,  buy  it  [or  buy  a  contract  to  buy  It],  hold 
It,  then  sell  it  as  he  would  orange  juice,  sUver 
bars,  or  kroner.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  majors,  and  because  they  "life" 
(that  is,  handle]  almost  all  of  the  oil  com- 
ing out  of  OPEC,  and  sell  it  and  its  products 
on  the  world  market,  the  secret  behind  the 
maintenance  of  the  current  price  for  crude 
oil  lies  in  the  interdependence  between  the 
OPES  states  and  the  major  oil  companies, 
which  neither  the  majors  nor  the  OPEC 
states  are  willing  to  abrogate. 

Though  many  observers  consider  the  price 
jump  the  product  of  a  recent  development,  a 
sort  of  coup  d'etat  in  the  marketplace,  in 
reality  the  world  price  of  oil  has  been  high 
for  two  generations. 

The  OPEC  states  are  important  to  the  ma- 
jors not  because  their  oil  deposits  are  so 
massive  [oil  Is  the  second  most  plentiful  fluid 
on  earth]  but  also  because  OPEC  oil  Is  the 
cheapest  of  its  kind  to  produce  In  volume. 

An  example  of  high  yield-low  cost  extrac- 
tion lies  In  the  Consortium,  the  great  operat- 
ing comifany  in  Iran,  which  produces  about 
11  percent  of  the  oU  consumed  in  the  world 
today,     j 

In  recent  years,  this  joint  venture  [domi- 
nated by  the  majors]  has  been  spending  from 
3  to  IV  cents  to  find  a  barrel  of  oil  and  to 
develoji  the  facilities  requisite  to  produce 
whatever  it  locates  and  considers  worth  ex- 
tracting and  another  5  to  6  cents  in  costs  to 
operate  its  facilities,  which  makes  a  total,  in 
out-of-pocket  costs,  for  the  giant  enterprise, 
of  8  to  17  cents  a  barrel. 

Other  Gulf  oil  countries— Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi,  and  Iraq — yield  oil  at 
least  that  che^ly,  while  In  the  Sahara  states 
of  Libya  the  costs  are  a  touch  higher,  10  to 
ao  cents  a  barrel. 

By  contrast,  oU  produced  In  the  United 
States  has  generally  been  very  costly.  Yet 
even  the  average  wholesale  price  for  Ameri- 
can crude,  now  over  $7  or  more  a  barrel,  Is 
still,  to  this  day,  twice  what  a  company  pro- 
ducing oil  In  America  must  pay  In  order  to 
stay  In  buslne.ss. 

For  a  company  to  sustain  oil  production  in 
America  at  a  given  rate,  or  evoi  to  grow 
somewhat.  It  has  to  spend,  for  each  barrel  it 
produces,  about  30  to  50  cents  on  explora- 
tion, 60  cents  to  $1.10  on  production  facili- 
ties, an  additional  75  cents — on  the  average- 
In  operating  or  "lifting"  costs,  and  at  most  30 
cents  m  severance  taxes. 
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This  comes  to  a  total  of  $1.95  to  $2.65. 
Adding  In  royalties  or  at  least  $1  to  the  land- 
lord [and  of  course  a  company  does  not  have 
to  pay  royalties  if  it  owns  the  land  outright  J , 
and  offshore  lease  bonuses  of  perhaps  60  to  70 
cents  a  barrel,  total  expenses  of  finding  do- 
mestic oil  and  getting  it  to  pipeline  amount 
to  no  more  than  $3.55  to  $4.35  a  barrel — and 
much  less  than  that  on  the  average. 

Two  factors  help  bring  actual  U.S.  cost 
down  a  great  deal  below  this  figiire. 

First,  domestic  production  costs  have  been 
falling  in  recent  years.  For  Instance,  In  1961 
it  cost  Standard  Oil  of  California  47  cents 
to  produce  a  barrel  of  oil  offshore  California, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  decade  this  had  fallen 
by  15  cents.  The  big  North  Slope  bonanza  of 
Alaska,  when  it  comes  on-stream,  will  run 
operating  companies  at  most  40  cents  a 
barrel  In  capital  and  operating  costs  in- 
cluding exploration  e.xpenditures  [remark- 
able as  this  might  seem,  given  the  remoteness 
and  bitter  cold  of  the  area  j . 

Carrying  the  oil  by  pipeline  from  the  North 
Slope  to  water  will  entail  a  further  charge 
of  a  dollar  or  so  a  barrel,  so  that  in  all,  North 
Alaskan  crude  will  come  to  the  tankers  for 
$1.50  a  barrel,  or  less  than  4  cents  a  gallon. 
Yet,  it  will  be  selUng,  wholesale,  for  about 
$13 — six  to  10  times  its  costs  and  wiU  be 
giving  the  producers  a  return  of  at  least 
35  per  cent  a  year  on  their  Investment. 

Second,  and  more  Important,  the  cost  fig- 
ures make  no  mention  of  natural  gas  credits, 
which  can  vary  from  10  to  30  cents  a  barrel, 
depending  on  how  much  gas  each  barrel  of 
crude  releases  when  it  is  produced.  Virtually 
all  oU  yields  gas  when  it  is  produced.  Such 
credits  are  almost  pure  bonus,  and  will  soon 
double,  triple,  perhaps  quadruple,  if  the  Ford 
administration  and  powerful  friends  of  the 
oil  industry  ih  Congress  attain  the  removal 
of  federal  price  controls  on  natural  gas  piped 
in  interstate  commerce,  on  which  they  have 
placed  a  very  high  priority. 

And  furthermore,  the  industry  pays  very 
low  taxes  on  the  profits  they  make  from  pro- 
ducing oil  In  Ajmerlca.  Just  by  staying  in 
the  business,  a  producer  reaps  tax  benefits 
which  are  worth  almost  50  cents  when  ap- 
plied against  his  sUte  and  federal  tax  bUls. 
Beyond  the  producing  stage,  naturally, 
there  are  further  big  costs  all  down  the  line 
which  raise  the  sums  the  companies  ex- 
pend as  they  transport  their  oil  from  field 
thru  terminal  and  pipeline  to  refinery,  then 
thru  the  refining  process  to  the  wholesaler 
and  the  consumer.  These  "downstream"  costs 
vary  too,  of  course;  it  might  take  15  to  20 
cents  to  get  the  oU  from  the  field  to  the  re- 
finery in  America,  further  Investments  of  80 
cents  a  barrel  or  so  in  refining,  marketing, 
and  transportation  faculties,  and  down- 
stream operating  costs  and  overhead  of  per- 
haps more  than  $2  (at  least  25  cents  of  which, 
however,  would  be  depreciation]. 

This  would  mean  that  in  America  an  "in- 
tegrated" refiner  (that  is,  one  equipped  to 
carry  out  all  these  processes]  can  get  its 
products — gasoline,  heating  oil,  and  so 
forth — to  the  consumer  for  around  $6.40  a 
barrel,  or  around  15  cents  a  gallon,  all  costs 
included. 

Tliese  costs  have  hardlv  risen  at  all  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  tho  of  course  the 
prices  have.  But  even  before  the  prices  rose, 
the  integrated  companies  were  clearing  a 
profit  of  about  50  cents  a  barrel.  Ill  the  case 
of  a  major  company  selling  more  than  a  mil- 
lion barrels  of  products  a  day  in  America 
this  sum  is  very  significant;  one  should 
remember  that  the  industry  sells  over  2  bil- 
lion barrels  [100  billion  gallons)  of  gasoline, 
alone,  to  the  American  public  each  year. 

The  reason  oil  prices  have  been  and  remain 
high  Is  that  for  half  a  century  now,  the 
majors,  with  much  encouragement  from  the 
U.S.  government,  have  engineered  and  nur- 


tured the  discrepancies  between  the  cost  and 
the  price  of  oil  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  countries  abroad. 

These  companies  have  largely  protected 
the  oil -exporting  nations  from  the  market 
fluctuations  aflBlctlng  the  exporters  of  most 
other  commodities.  The  reason  why  oil  has 
not  been  traded  on  an  open  market  Is  simple: 
while  the  sl^  of  the  oil  trade  has  grown 
tremendously,  the  number  of  major  com- 
panies supplying  the  fluid  has  not.  This 
simple  fact  is  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
price  structure. 

Four  firms— British  Petroleum.  Shell, 
Mobil,  and  Exxon — dominated  the  trade  in 
the  19203,  when  they  carved  up  the  inter- 
national maiket  among  themselves.  Since 
then  they  have  admitted  to  their  ranlts,  on 
terms  they  found  quite  congenial,  only  three 
newcomers:  Standard  of  California,  Texaco, 
and  Gulf.  These  seven  now  produce  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  non-Communist  world's 
oU — and  90  per  cent  of  the  oU  drawn  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  area — and  they  refine  and 
market  more  than  half  of  the  products  of 
this  oU. 

UntU  a  year  ago.  these  seven  middlemen 
kept  the  world  price  of  oil  close  to  the  U.S. 
cost  level  rather  than  pegging  it  to  the  much 
lower  world  level,  a  difficult  task  in  the  late 
1940s  when  Saudi  Arabia's  Aramco,  at  the 
time  a  joint  venture  between  SoCal  and 
Texaco,  was  selling  oU  at  $1.02  a  barrel  and 
considered  lowering  this  price. 

But  the  firm's  parents,  needing  capital  and 
expanded  markets,  let  Exxon  and  MobU  Into 
the  enterprise.  The  latter  two,  by  threatening 
to  sue  SoCal  and  Texaco  for  "breach  of  fidu- 
ciary responsibility"  then  forced  the  sales 
price  for  Aramco  crude  to  rise  drastically,  to 
■  $1.45,  then  $2J5  instead  of  falling— thus 
protecting  the  worldwide  price  system. 

Kuwait  brought  another  newcomer.  Gulf, 
Into  the  club;  this  company,  together  with 
British  Petroleum,  formed  Kuwait  OU  Com- 
pany. But  BP  and  Shell  also  co-opted  Gulf 
into  the  system. 

Later,  the  majors  acquiesced  in  the  use 
of  the  official,  "posted  "  price  as  the  basis  for 
calculating  tax  and  fixing  a  minimum  tax 
rate  on  oU  by  agreeing  to  freeze  this  official 
price.  As  a  result,  tho  the  world  market  price 
kept  dropping  under  the  pressure  of  growing 
surplus  thru  the  1950s  and  '606,  the  posted 
price  stayed  frozen,  and  the  taxes  levied  by 
the  memljers  of  OPEC,  actually  began  to 
creep  up. 

They  finally  shot  up  with  the*  famous 
1970-71  hikes  agreed  upon  in  Tripoli  and 
Tehran  between  most  OPEC  states  and  the, 
oil  companies  that  they  allowed  to  operate 
on  their  territory.  But,  even  then,  market 
prices  dl«l  not  move  much:  So  much  oU 
was  enterihg  the  world  trade  that  the  US. 
oil  Import  program  was  no  longer  protecting 
the  world  price.  OPEC  had  become  virtually 
the  last  refuge  of  the  majors  in  their  struggle 
to  keep  this  price  up. 

On  the  surface,  the  1970-71  agreements 
appear  to  be  industry  capitulations  and  are 
generally  considered  as  such  nowadays,  but 
there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  major-company  maneuvers  to  squeeze 
smaller  newcomers,  especially  in  Libya,  out 
of  their  growing  share  of  the  world  market- 
perhaps  even  a  drastic  strategy  for  but- 
tressing price. 

These  agreements  neutralized  the  effect 
of  the  small  fry— Occidental,  Getty  and 
others  as  well  as  Bunker  Hunt — on  the 
world  market  or  even  squeezed  them  out 
of  it,  and  the  spectacular  tax  increases  of 
1973-74  contain  features  of  a  grotesque 
replay  of  the  1970-71  hikes,  resulting  as  we 
know.  In  the  quadrupling  or  even  the  quin- 
tupling of  OPEC  tarfee  and  a  oorreqwnding 
jump  in  the  profits  of  Aramco  and  other 
purveyors  of  crude. 
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The  resxilt  of  these  last  hlkef  may  well 
be  the  neutralizing  of  price  Competition 
from  the  tougher  middle-sized  fry,  active  In 
new  oil  provinces,  such  as  Phllllpa  of  Norway, 
Indiana  Standard  of  offshore  Iran,  Arco  of 
the  North  Slope,  offshore  Indonesia,  and 
perhaps  Bangladesh. 

What  l3  the  outlook  for  oil  brlce  now? 
Is  there  any  chance  that  It  maj^  soon  drop 
appreciably  [that  Is,  by  more  thin  a  token 
dollar  or  two  a  barrel)?  The  aniwer  Is  as- 
suredly yea.  but  one  must  bear  liJ  mind  that 
the  OPEC  states  are  still  almost  jtotally  de- 
pendent on  the  seven  firms  to  dispose  of 
their  oil. 

Until  now,  preservation  of  this  Interde- 
pendence has  been  a  matter  cf  U.S.  tax 
law,  and  still  Is  to  a  large  extent.  Just  by 
producing  oil  In  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran  or  the 
other  OPEC  states.  Instead  of  jsuylng  oil 
from  them,  Exxon,  SoCal,  Gulf,  'iexaco,  and 
Mobil  have  been  able  to  exempt  {from  their 
V3.  tax  85  percent  of  their  dividends  from 
these  foreign  ventures  when  yielding  profits. 
These  tax  credits  often  eliminate,  on  the 
books,  profits  that  are  foreign  In  iiame  only. 
So  the  majors  receive  tax  credits  ifor  foreign 
taxes  and  tax  exemptions  for  foreign  profits. 
This  dependence  still  exists,  uniluted,  tho 
Its  form  Is  evolving.  The  OPEC  lands  have 
acquired  at  least  61  per  cent  o^iership  of 
the  companies  producing  on  thelt  territory. 
And  some  countries,  such  as  Iraii  have  na- 
tionalized the  properties  outright,  jto  gain  100 
per  cent  ownership.  But  states  Iwtll  grant 
the  majors  virtually  exclusive  access  to  their 
oil.  In  Iran  the  majors  still  market  about 
95  percent  of  the  oil  from  their  i  old  prop- 
erties; m  Saudi  Arabia,  even  if  t^e  govern- 
ment buys  100  per  cent  of 
majors  will  undoubtedly  also  s 
90  or  9S  per  cent  of  Its  oU,  and 
a  fee,  perhaps  equal  to  their  old 
operating  and  developing  the  p: 
In  fact,  they  may  receive  this 
Purthermore,  in  exchange  for 
assets,  they  may  receive  as  much 
In  cash  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

Even   the   most   militant   Near  lEastemers 
think   that   these    buyouts   have    gone   far 
enough.  They  don't  want  to  end  tae  50-year 
old  pattern  of  Interdependence  a^d  lose  the 
extraordinary  money  they  receive 
tected  international  market. 

Another  class  of  American  com] 
fled  by  Ashland,  Clark,  and  Cltgo, 
VS.  refiners — will  still  have  to  biiy  this  oil 
at  arm's  length,  because  it  has  feery  little 
production  of  its  own  and  does  nfit  lift  for 
eign  crude.  Whether  this  type  o 
buys  oU  from  Exxon  or  the  Sa 
ment,  It  receives  no  operating  fee 
any  kind  and  gets  the  right  to  d^ 
48  percent  of  the  money  that  it 
this  crude  from  Its  U.S.  tax  bll 
percent  Is  the  maximiim  tax  rate  (n  the  U.S. 
at  this  time]. 

This     smaller,     crude-short     c 
forced  to  do  now  what  the  ma^ 
doing  two  decades  ago — really  hustle  hard  to 
find  oU  In  new  areas  abroad,  in  order  to  get 
the  tax  breaks,  fees,  and  paymenjts  In  kind 
that  the  majors  have  been  enjoylig 

It  is  the  Independent  companyJ  American 
and  fcwreign,  that  is  committing  the  bulk  of 
Its  foreign-exploration  funds  to  theTnew  high- 
risk  areas.  It  was  Arco  that  discovered  the 
North  Slope  bonanza,  Phillips  th4t  invested 
heavily  offshore  Norway,  Union 
offshore  Borneo. 

Now,  If  the  United  States  gov- 
sincere  in  wanting  to  bring  oil  pitces  down 
It  must  stop  rewarding  the  Exxoni  and  Tex- 
acos  for  old,  half -forgotten  gamblef  while  not 
adequately  rewarding  firms  like  Asiland  (and 
domestlfl  HamUtons]  for  the  gai^bles  that 
must  be  taken  today. 

One  fair  way  of  doing  this  wduld  be  to 
change  or  remove  the  inequity;  zimove  tb* 
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foreign  tax  credit  or  restrict  It  to  newer 
cmde-oll  producing  areas  of  the  world,  and 
areas  outside  the  hegemony  of  OPEC,  and 
the  majors  wUl  be  encouraged  to  relinquish 
all  preferential  relations  with  the  OPEC 
countries.  This  would  compel  those'  coun- 
tries to  enter  the  world  market  directly.  They 
would  stUl  sell  mostly  to  the  majors,  but 
they  would  also  start  selling  directly,  in  big 
volumes,  to  Ashland,  Cltgo,  and  other  Inde- 
pendent refiners,  and  would  start  competing 
directly  with  one  anothei'  as  well  as  with 
the  companies. 

There  are  more  Imaginative  ideas  to 
achieve  the  same  end,  such  as  the  suggestion 
that  oil  be  Imported  only  under  U.S.  gov- 
ernment license  or  the  corollary  scheme  that 
the  government  hold  secret  crude  oil  auctions 
to  which  foreign  states  would  be  Invited  to 
submit  sealed  bids  [allowing  them  to  cut 
prices  with  anonymity). 

Yet  another  tack,  which  antitrust  experts 
have  been  advocating  for  a  long  time,  would 
be  to  break  up  the  integrated  International 
oil  companies. 

A  struggle  for  the  direct  business  of  re- 
finers could  bring  down  the  cost  of  crude  oil 
In  the  various  marine  terminals  of  the  world. 
Just  as  gasoline  wars  force  prices  down  at 
the  pumps  facing  one  another  across  the 
boulevards  of  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  discrepancy  between  oil  prices  in 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  always 
helped  perpetuate  high  prices  somewhere. 
Now,  Ironically,  the  domestic  price  has  be- 
come much  the  lower  one. 

When  the  world  export  prices  shot  up  In 
1973,  they  left  the  United  States  far  behind, 
since  the  federal  government  had  placed  a 
celling  of  $6.35  on  the  price  of  most  U.S. 
crude.  As  we  have  seen,  the  average  price  in 
this  country  now  actut^ly  approximates  $7, 
because  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  crude  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States — new  oil  and  oU 
from  meager  or  "stripper"  wells,  and  oil  In 
other  marginal  categories — are  not  controlled 
and  have  risen  to  the  world  price  of  almost 
$13. 

But  the  domestic  price  Is  not  going  to  stay 
low.  Now  that  President  Ford  has  Imposed  a 
$a-a-barrel  tariff  on  Imported  oil,  which  may 
go  to  83,  and  is  working  hard  to  eliminate  the 
celling  on  "old"  on  the  domestic  price  will 
shoot  up — and  will  pass  the  foreign  price, 
which  is  dropping.  Thus,  even  If  the  export- 
ing nations  finally  start  to  sell  oil  on  their 
own.  and  get  into  a  position  where  they  will 
have  to  sell  to  the  Ashlands  and  Cltgos  di- 
rectly, they  will  be  unable  to  do  so,  because 
the  old  barriers  against  foreign  oil  have  gone 
up  again. 

So  the  next  reform  In  oil  Is  to  force  Amer- 
ican prices  down.  If  they  do  not  fall  soon 
they  wUl  probably  double  and  triple  within 
a  year  or  two — while  the  public,  as  has  been 
its  wont,  stands  shackled  and  dazed.  In  any 
event  the  key  to  the  unfolding  of  this  proc- 
ess, too,  is  the  Ford  administration.  If  the 
administration  does  not ,  move  to  institute 
the  kinds  of  reforms  outlined  above,  the  task 
will  fall  upon  successive  administrations, 
which  will  have  to  take  more  drastic  meas- 
ures that  will  leave  us,  the  consumers,  the 
poorer  for  them. 
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nment  1,        HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII^ON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker.' on  July  1,  four 
young  l)oys  left  Compton,  Calif.,  riding 


10 -speed  bicycles  to  begin  a  cross-coun- 
try trip  In  celebration  of  our  country's 
Bicentennial.  These  young  men — Dennis 
Banks,  Jessie  Hernandez,  Mario  Hernan- 
dez, and  Dwayne  Johnson,  aU  of  whom 
are  between  11  and  13  years  old— will  be 
traveling  4,500  miles  to  their  destina- 
tion— Washington,  D.C.  Their  route  will 
take  them  up  north  to  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana.  From  Montana,  they 
will  cross  into  Canada,  then  down  the 
east  coast  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

iShis  interesting  and  exciting  trip  'is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Compton  Police 
OfScers'  Association  and  was  the  brain- 
child of  Terry  Mathews,  the  former  di- 
rector of  parks  and  recreation  in  Comp- 
ton at  Wilson  Park.  Mr.  Mathews  will  be 
accompanying  the  group  in  a  van.  and 
the  Compton  Police  Department  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  police  departments  In 
other  cities  to  provide  the  boys  with 
maximum  security. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Compton 
Police  Officers'  Association,  these  four 
adventurous  boys,  and  Mr.  Terry 
Mathews  for  conceiving  of  and  Imple- 
menting this  unusual  and  exciting  way 
of  commemorating  our  Bicentennial. 
Physical  fitness  Is  also  served  through 
this  challenging  and  strenuous  trip 
which,  In  Its  modem  way.  echoes  the 
wagon  trains  of  our  ancestors. 
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REMARKS  MADE  BY  PERCY  SUTTON 
ON  NEW  YORK  CITY  CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
for  the  Record  concluding  remarks 
which  were  made  by  Percy  Sutton,  pres- 
ident of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  on 
the  New  York  City  fiscal  crisis.  You  will 
recall  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  first  part  of 
this  timely  and  Insightful  srtatement  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  of  Friday,  July  25 : 
New  York  City  Fiscal  Crisis 

In  the  years  between  1969  and  1975,  much 
of  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  stability  of  New 
York  City,  began  to  crumble,  a  crumbling 
not  then  visible  to  those  charged  with  rais- 
ing taxes  or  reducing  services  to  keep  the 
Income  from  taxes  plus  federal  and  state  aid 
m  balance  with  the  outgo  needed  to  fund 
the  many  city  services  which  had  grown 
"like  Tofsy". 

Federal  aid  to  New  York  City,  which  had 
risen  from  1960  to  1969,  at  an  average  an- 
nual Increase  of  90  per  cent  each  year,  rose 
by  only  28  per  cent  per  year  from  1969  to 
197S. 

State  aid  to  New  York  City  also  slowed 
down. 

Worse  still,  the  rate  of  national  Inflation 
skyrocketed  smd  as  national  Inflation  In- 
creased local  building  construction  de- 
creased. 

As  the  economy  went  Into  the  schizo- 
phrenia of  both  inflation  and  recession,  as 
State  and  Federal  aid  decreased,  and  build- 
ing construction  plummeted  downward.  New 
York  City  was  left  "holding  the  bag".  It  had 
to  cope  with  the  most  extensive  and  ex- 


pensive program  of  social  aervlcee  of  any  city 
in  the  country. 

Federal  aid  was  down  at  an  alarming  rate; 
State  aid  was  down;  and  the  City's  assessed 
property  valuation  was  no  longer  growing  at 
.1  healthy  rate.  In  short,  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic expenditures  began  to  exceed  the  growth 
of  revenues. 

Sluce  In  the  years  1967  to  1971,  New  York 
City  expenditures  grew  at  a  rate  of  16  per 
cent  a  year,  while  revenues  raised  by  the 
City  from  Its  own  resources  Increased  only  8 
per  cent  a  year,  and  since  Federal  and  State 
aid  together  supplied  less  than  cue  half  oif 
ilie  then  remaining  gap,  it  was  during  the 
years  after  1869  that  a  thorough  and  wide- 
ranging  reevaluation  of  the  range  of  servlcee 
undertaken  by  the  City  of  New  York  should 
have  been  conducted. 

But,  rather  than  face  up  to  the  growing 
budget  gap,  year  after  year,  the  City  found  it 
easier  to  resort  to  fiscal  gliumickry  as  a  way  of 
muddling  thioueh  to  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Deficit  spending  became  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  as.  Increasingly,  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  city  were  shifted  from  the 
Bxpcnse  Budget  to  the  Capital  Budget;  the 
New  York  City  pension  system  was  under- 
funded and  ahort-term  notes  were  issued  In 
'anticipation  of  tax  collections"  which  eome- 
how  never  came. 

Everyone  of  us  who  served  on  the  Board 
or  Estimate  and  the  City  CouncU  during  the 
past  six  years  and  every  banker  who  bought 
these  anticipation  notes  and  every  Governor 
who  cmitinued  to  cooperate  with  o\n  fiscal 
gimmickry  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for 
New  York  City's  long  term  and  "cash  flow" 
problems.  And,  I  don't  shirk  the  measure  of 
my  own  personal  reepousibiUty. 

So,  wbUe  I  understaad  the  pressures  that 
Mayor  Beame  has  been  subject  to  In  the  past 
months,  I  must  state  that  this  Is  not  thne  to 
go  looking  for  scapegoats.  We  all  must  share 
the  blame.  We  are  all  responsible  for  our 
present  plight,  and  we  must  all  be  a  part  of 
the  eolutjon. 

Oue  of  the  solutions  to  the  long-range  fis- 
cal crlste  cf  New  Ywk  City  is  to  begin  thfe 
year  that  careful  re-evaluation  of  progmna 
which  we  should  have  begun  many  years  ago. 
We  have  a  choice.  We  can  pretend  that  the 
budget  gap  is  le&s  than  It  is,  and  present  a 
budget  that  Is  balanced  on  paper  only,  or  we 
can  be  honest  and  talk  in  terms  of  the  entire 
deficit. 

Otu-  deficit  should  not  be  considered  as 
limited  to  $641  million.  It  should  be  treated 
as  being  much  larger  and  to  embrace  revenue 
overestimatea,  expendltiu-e  underestimates, 
tmcollectable  taxes,  operating  costs  now  fi- 
nanced through  borrowing,  underftmdlng  of 
the  pension  funds  and  the  entire  range  of 
fiscal  gimmicks  that  have  brought  our  Cltv 
to  this  condition. 

The  City  must  develop  a  10  year  plan  to 
get  its  house  In  order  and  reduce  its  debt  for 
it  took  ten  years  to  amass  our  present  deficit. 
We  cannot  undo  it  in  one  year;  especially  in 
the  middle  of  a  recession.  To  attempt  to  wipe 
out  10  years  of  deficit  In  one  year  could  do 
ItTcparable  Injury  to  New  Yorkers. 

The  10  year  plan  must  Include  a  commit- 
ment to  an  almost  total  freeze  on  new  hlrinir 
for  the  first  five  yeara. 

Mass  layoffs  In  today's  economy  are  coim- 
terproductive,  unless  Increases  in  produc- 
tivity can  keep  up  essential  city  services. 

But,  a  hiring  freeze  over  five  years  cotild 
p^ovlH'-  1  reduction  of  60.000  to  60.000  Jobs 
during  that  period  and  an  average  savings  of 
?  1 .25  billion  per  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  media  of  our  city  placed 
our  city  administration  and  particularly  our 
Mayor  under  great  streaa  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  reduction  la  the  number  of  pub- 
lic employees  on  our  New  York  City  payroll 
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The  number  and  nature  of  the  employees' 
terminations  for  the  years  1975-76  are  of  a 
magnitude  so  as  to  undermloe  the  basic  serv- 
ice levela  In  such  vital  city  delivered  public 
services  as:  fire,  police,  sanitation,  education, 
and  health  care. 

Dramatic  reductions  of  employees  in  these 
vital  service  areas,  and  in  certain  others, 
would  be  self  defeating. 

Drastic  cuts  in  these  areas  would  damage 
the  city's  economic  base,  since  the  ability  of 
the  economic  base  to  Increase  in  strength  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
services  delivered  by  the  city. 

Commercla!,  Industrtal  and  businees  firms 
will  not  locate  in  the  City  of  New  York,  or 
remain  here,  or  expand  here,  and  thereby 
provide  Jobs  aud  revenue  here  IX  criminals  are 
not  arrested,  Brea  are  not  ezttngulsbetf,  gar- 
bage Is  not  coUected.  aud  children  are  not 
educated. 

Otir  objectives  must  be  to  improve  serv- 
ices, not  to  undermine  servlcea  And  piursult 
of  our  objectives  to  Improve  services  calls  for 
the  very  ftmdamental  reforms  which  I  have 
discussed  tlUa  ermtng. 

We  can  and  we  must,  put  the  New  York 
City  budget  into  real  balance  over  a  ten  year 
period.  If  we  have  a  10  year  plan,  then,  dtir- 
ing  this  period,  we  can,  and  we  must,  phase 
in  techiMlogical  and  productivity  improve- 
ments which  wiU  pecmit  a  higher  level  of 
services  to  be  delivered  with  less  i>er8onnel, 
and,  consequently  less  expense  to  the  citizen 
recipient. 

Yotx  of  the  Citizens  Budget  Comml&.slon 
have  done  much  In  pointing  the  way  in  this 
area  of  technological  improvements  directed 
towards  increased  productivity.  You  have 
done  much  with  your  e.xtraordlnarlly  valti- 
able  studies  of  productivity  in  our  Fire 
Department,  our  PoUce  Department,  our 
Board  of  Education,  our  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, aud  other  agencies  of  our  city  gov- 
cnmient.  / 

ITie  Citizens  Budget  Commission  has  fur- 
nished, also,  initiative  m  causing  us  to  come 
to  face  our  realities;  In  caustng  ua  to  observe 
and  acknowledge  that  to  puU  ourselves  out 
of  our  morasB  we  must  first  acknowledge  how 
serious  U  our  problem,  so  as  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  take  hold  of  our  situation  aud 
deal  with  it  in  the  only  way  It  can  be  dealt 
with;  with  honesty  and  forthrlghtness.  over 
a  designated  period  of  time.  And.  not  be- 
cause of  any  bmiiance,  but  because  of  rea- 
soned logic,  I  suggest  that  the  approprihte 
period  of  time  Is  10  years. 

But  even  after  we  have  acknowledged  that 
the  fuU  elimination  of  otu"  "cash  flow"  prob- 
lem and  the  fuU  elimination  of  our  budget 
deficit  will  need  a  time  span  of  ten  years,  we 
must  not  permit  ourselves  to  believe  that 
we  have  "solved"  the  kmg  term  money  crisis 
of  New  York  City,  for.  on  the  "time  bomb-, 
which  X  alliided  to  earlier,  we  will  but  have 
wound  backwards  by  ten  years  the  clock  on 
our  time  bomb;  but  we  will  not  have  stopped 
our  bomb  from  "ticking  away". 

To  stop  the  clock  altogether,  we  must 
dra.itlcally  revise  our  tax  base  and  also  change 
the  array  of  services  which  the  tax  base 
nitist  fund. 

One  way  to  revise  otir  tax  base  would  be 
to  expand  It  to  the  regional  level.  A  regional 
tax  base  enables  the  survival  of  Chicago  In 
Cook  County  and  provides  the  revenues  for 
most  of  the  basic  social  services  provided  In 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  In  the  state  of 
California. 

But,  what  about  reglonalizatlon  of  New 
York  City's  tax  base?  TTie  present  boundaries 
of  New  York  City,  we  must  remember,  follow 
an  arbitracy  line  on  a  map  drawn  by  a  State 
Legislature  In  the  year  1888  in  an  attempt 
to  include  under  one  gorcmmental  body  and 
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one  tax  base,  the  vast  majority  of  that  which 
was  then  the  "New  York  Metropolitan 
Region". 

Were  the  State  Legislature  today,  again  to 
set  upon  that  same  purpose,  to  include  wlih- 
in  oue  governmental  body  the  vast  majority 
of  that  which  l.\^ow,  "The  New  York  Metro- 
politan Region",Tt  would  have  to  draw  a  line 
which  would  extend  as  far  east  as  Riverhead 
in  Suffolk  County  and  as  far  north  as  Pougu- 
keepsle. 

This  is  the  region  whose  economy  is  largely 
depeudeut  upon  tlie  City  of  New  York.  This 
Is  the  region  which  greaUy  beuefiu  from  the 
services  provided  by  the  government  of  the 
City  ol  New  York.  And,  it  U  the  resoiirceb  »- 
of  the  enUre  MetropoUtan  New  York  Eegiou 
which  ought  to  be  pooled  to  provide  for  the 
niaiutenauce  of  those  daUy  New  York  serv- 
ices of  Sanitation,  Health.  Police,  Fire.  Traf- 
fic, Traasportatiou  aud  related  services  wliich 
have  made  the  prosperity  of  the  New  Yojk 
Metropditau  Region  possible.  But,  Just  as  in 
biblical  times  those  in  the  suburbs,  whether 
in  Siiffolk  County  or  Poughkeepsie,  remain 
unsupportlve  of  tho  City  of  New  York  aud 
Its  problems,  and  consequently  the  wideuine 
of  New  York  City's  tax  base  beyond  Its  pres- 
ent boundaries  is  highly  improbable. 

Therefore,  U  we  determine  that  the  reglon- 
alizatlon of  New  York  City's  tax  base  U  not 
probable,  can  we  look  to  another  possibiUty 
which  is  more  poaslble  of  accomplishnieut? 
Such  a  possIblUty,  I  suggest,  is  the  transfer- 
ring to  the  state  aud  federal  governments 
certain  of  the  services  now  delivered  by  New- 
York  City  to  its  residents  and  those  who  work 
within  Its  borders  but  who  live  aud  pay  taxes 
outside. 

Welfare  Is  a  service  which  seeks  to  meet 
a  problem  which  has  multiple  origins  but 
which  principally  was  created  by  a  failure 
of  our  National  Economy  to  provide  full 
employment  for  all  of  Its  citizens,  or  other- 
wise provide  a  fair  distribution  of  income. 
Welfare,  therefore,  Is  a  federal  respousibllliy 
which  should  be  both  funded  and  admluls- 
tered  by  the  federal  grrvemment. 

Similarly,  our  cotirt  system,  oiu-  conecUon 
s>-stem,  and  otzr  system  of  higher  education 
should  an,  properly,  be  state  responsibilities, 
to  be  both  funded  and  maintained  by  New 
York  State. 

If  it  is  not  possible  that  we  can  regiou- 
nlize  otir  tax  base,  we  can  at  least  revise  aud 
expand  the  tax  base  to  embrace  more  pro- 
ductive sources  of  City  revenue.  I  suggest 
that  any  Intelligent  analysis  of  New  York 
City's  fiscal  dilemma  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  end  ottr  reliance  on  the 
real  estate  proi)erty  tax  which  has,  long 
ago,  reached  the  point  of  no  retiim. 

Just  as  In  our  famUy  situation,  to  meet 
the  increasing  cost  of  living,  once  a  bread 
winner  Is  working  3  Jobs,  24  hours  a  day, 
we  can  no  longer  look  to  "another  Job" 
to  keep  the  family  going.  So  too,  we  can- 
not as  a  city,  look  to  "increasing  real  estate 
taxes  again"  as  a  realistic  answer  to  our  fis- 
cal problems.  We  have,  too  long,  increased 
real  estate  taxes  as  a  means  of  paying  for 
our   ever-expanding   city   services. 

In  19G0  the  New  York  City  real  estate 
property  tax  rate  was  4.16  percent.  Today, 
It  is  7.85  percent.  We  have  discovered  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  at  which  Increas- 
ing the  New  York  City  real  estate  taxes 
causes  increasing  defaults,  which  m  ttim, 
cause  even  greater  Increasing  real  estate  tax 
rates,  thereby  leading  to  even  greater  de- 
faults; and  so  tlie  spiral  goes. 

The  real  estate  property  tax  in  New  York 
City  is  Incapable  of  fiutber  sustaining  the 
New  York  City  service  delivery  burden  which 
has  been  placed  upon  It. 

We  must  now  move  toward  a  city  tax  base 
^licfa  wUl  IncTMM  tto  levMiiMs  !•  profMr- 
tlon  to  the  Increases  In  the  rate  itf  infla- 
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tion  and  in  proportion  to  real  li  creases  in 
the  productivity  of  our  ecooom  r. 

We  must  move  away  from  thereal  eetat* 
property  tax  as  a  corner  stone  of  <  iiu"  munic- 
ipal finances  and  toward  the  ticome  tax 
and  such  taxes  on  "cash  flow"  le  are  ca- 
pable of  keeping  pace  with  the  economic 
needs  of  our  city. 

Finally.  In  a  prolonged  conch  slon,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  ratlve  New 
Torker.  I  wish  I  could  claim  thai  privilege. 
But,  not  being  a  native  New  Yo;  ker,  I  am 
perhaps  as  zealous  as  most  c<  inverts  to 
catises.  I  am  an  enthusiastic,  fe-vent  New 
Yorker.  My  family  travelled  to  New  York 
City  a  number  of  times  when  I  was  a  child 
and  whenever  I  came  here.  I  •was  alwavs 
enraptured  by  the  excitement  of  New  York 
City.  The  tall  skyscrapers  and  the  great 
sense  of  movement  that  was  here  aU  made 
me  want  to  come  here,  someday,  and  be  a 
part  of  this  excitement.  I  want©!  to  be  a 
part  of  this  highly  competitire  <lty. 

For  me,  for  my  family,  and  I  sispect  for 
most  New  Yorkers,  whether  they  live  in 
wealth  and  comfort,  or  live  in  poverty,  or 
"in  limbo",  or  somewhere  in  betireen.  New 
York  City  la  more  than  Just  a  pla :«  to  live. 
New  York  City  Is  a  dream! 

New  York  City  is  the  greates;  city  on 
earth.  It  Is  the  center  of  commene  and  in- 
dustry In  the  entire  world. 

New  York  City  te  a  world  center  of  money 
and  banking,  of  education  and  co;  nmunlca- 
tlon.  of  science  and  arts  and  cultiwe.  New 
York  City,  with  its  many  peopl«  and  Its 
many  cultures,  is  also  the  most  cr«atlve  city 
on  earth;  It  Is  a  place  where  different  cultures 
come  into  contact,  where  different  ways  of 
thinking  are  combined  Into  yet  new  ideas, 
and  it  is  the  city  in  which,  from  the  very 
diversity  of  its  citizens  comes  a  :reativlty, 
a  creativity  that  has  made  New  Tork  City 
a  center  of  class,  style  and  taste. 

New  York  City  has,  from  its  Jiception, 
been  a  magnet  for  mUllons  of  peo>le  trying 
hard  to  escape  poverty,  class,  national  and 
racial  hatreds,  and  a  dead  end  exiitence. 

While  New  York  City  has  had  at  best  a 
partial  success.  New  York  City  tl  roughout 
its  history  has  tried  fully  to  deal  in  a  hu- 
mane and  generous  manner  with  the  prob- 
lems of  migrants  and  immigrants  and  up- 
rooted people.  And,  therein,  lies  tlie  tale  of 
much  of  that  which  troubles  New  :  Tork  City. 
In  human  terms  the  problem  of  >lew  York 
City,  and  other  cities  of  our  urban  society  is 
a  national  problem  and  to  solve  the  problem, 
more  must  be  done  by  our  natloui  1  govern- 
ment. 

New  York  City  got  its*lf  into  i<  s  present 
problems  aa  It  tried  to  use  mechjinisms  of 
local  government  to  meet  the  needi  of  a  city 
that  was  a  beacon  light  for  a  nat  onal  and 
an  international  society. 

New  York  City  should  have,  bit  didn't 
understand,  that  no  city  can  relistribute 
we«ltb  to  a  greater  extent  than  otl  ler  cities, 
without  putting  such  a  heavy  tax  t  urden  ou 
its  own  businesses  and  citizens  tttat,  as  a 
consequence  the  benevolent  city  liand  leaps 
Its  businesses  and  its  citizens  to  such  an 
extent  that  ultimately  the  businiisses  and 
the  cittzens  are  driven  from  its  boundaries 
both  as  taxpayers  and  service  beteflcarles. 

We  have  now  taken  the  first  faltef Ing  steps 
In  the  City  of  New  York  to  put  our  house 
In  order.  Now,  we  need  help  from  01  u-  federal 
government  and  oiu-  state  government,  both 
of  which  receive  so  much  of  our  tax  pay- 
ments. 

To  recover  from  our  present  diliimma  we 
must  all  oome  to  understand  that  Hew  York 
City's  money  problems  didn't  happen  in  a 
day,  and  they  cannot  be  solved  in  a  day.  New 
York  became  the  greatest  oUy  on  earth  by 
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Its  ability  to  rise  to  every  occasion  and  New 
York  City  will  rise  to  the  occasion  once  more. 

New  York  City  will  solve  its  money  prob- 
lems but,  to  solve  them  we  need  everyone's 
help.  We  need  the  cooperation  of  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission,  we  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  banks,  our  businesses,  our  work- 
ers, oxir  public  officials,  and  our  private 
citizens. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  city  divided. 
New  York  City  Is  stUl  the  greatest  city  on 
earth  I 
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EGIDIO   ORTONA— A  SKILLED  DIP- 
LOMAT RETIRES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Monday.  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  8  years  Egldio  Ortona  has 
served  Italy  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  His  career  has  been  marked  by 
distinction  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Throughout  his  43  years  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  Ambassador  Ortona  has 
been  recognized  as  a  gentleman  of  great 
skill  and  natural  rapport  with  the  people 
he  has  dealt  with.  While  I  believe  it 
would  be  impossible  to  adequately  cover 
all  the  accomplishments  of  this  dedicated 
person,  I  would  be  honored  to  mention 
the  highlights  of  the  Ambassador's 
career. 

Beginning  in  1932,  Mr.  Ortona  entered 
the  diplomatic  sen'lce  after  his  extensive 
training  at  the  University  of  Turin  in 
Italy  and  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics in  Great  Britain.  He  went  on  to 
serve  in  Cairo,  Joliannesburg,  and  Lon- 
don before  returning  to  his  native  Rome 
and  serving  as  Chief  of  the  OflSce  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  year  of  1958  began  a  3 -year  as- 
signment for  Mr.  Ortona  to  serve  as  the 
Italian  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. During  that  time  he  had  the  dis- 
tinct and  unforgettable  privilege  of  pre- 
siding over  the  Security  Council  on  two 
different  occasions. 

The  Italian  Government  summoned 
him  back  in  1961  to  serve  as  Director  of 
Economic  Affairs  in  the  Ministry  of  F\)r- 
elgn  Affairs.  While  in  Rome  he  presided 
over  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  and 
served  as  chairman  of  a  number  of  other 
high  level  international  meetings. 

These  valuable  experiences  in  high 
oflBcial  posts  culminated  in  1967  with  his 
appointment  as  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy  to  the  United  States. 
While  in  this  position  he  gained  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  international  diplomatic  com- 
munity. 

The  people  of  Italy  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  this  man  serve  as  their 
Ambassador.  We  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  hkd  this  exemplary  leader  work  in 
our  country. 

The  people  of  Italy,  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican community,  and  those  of  the  diplo- 
matic world  will  miss  the  presence  of 
AmbdvSsador  Ortona.  My  very  best  wishes 


are  extended  to  this  fine  gentleman  on 
his  retirement  from  a  career  that  has 
been  sei-ved  with  distinction. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  FRUSTRATIONS 


HON  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  TA-nVES 

Motiday,  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  middle- 
class  American  has  long  been  the  back- 
bone of  our  country.  However,  today  it  Ls 
the  middle-clas.s  citizenry  that  has  to 
bear  the  brimt  of  programs  established 
by  the  Congress  and  implemented  by  bu- 
reaucratic agencies  of  government;  pro- 
grams riddled  with  regulations  almost 
administratively  impossible  thereby  pro- 
viding loopholes  for  recipients  for  whom 
the  law  was  not  intended.  One  such  pro- 
gram Is  welfare,  and  In  particular,  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  am  sure  that  most 
will  agree  that  such  programs  have  long 
passed  the  stage  of  providing  only  for 
the  needy. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  who  is  a  t^her.  I 
wish  to  insert  the  letter  of  Mrs,  Barbara 
Sindt  for  all  to  read.  I  think  that  her 
letter  epitomizes  the  feelings  of  manj' 
Americans  today  and  unless  this  warn- 
ing is  heeded,  our  future  generations  will 
grow  up  in  a  nation  which  will  be  un- 
recognizable as  the  America  of  today. 
The  letter  Is  as  follows : 

My  husband  and  I  both  work.  We  hare 
good  Jobs.  We  paid  for  our  own  educations.  I 
got  my  degree  in  25  yeai-s — clerking,  doing 
secretarial  work,  raising  four  dau^ters,  and 
baby-sitting  during  this  time.  I  did  not  re- 
ceive any  food  stamps,  commodities,  free 
medical  care,  and  no  grant  or  loan  for  edu- 
cation. I  love  working.  I  believe  I  am  good  at 
my  work.  I  am  proud  to  work.  But  1  am  a 
bit  angered  when  I  look  around  me  at  the 
number  of  people  who  could  work  and  don't. 

When  I  walk  into  the  grocery  store  and 
purchase  food  that  will  stretch  and  serve 
two  meals  Instead  of  one,  when  I  say  "no" 
to  my  children's  requests  for  chei^  nutri- 
tion, but  high  cost  foods,  I  am  angry  when 
the  woman  next  to  me  purchases  PrlngleE, 
sugar-coated  cereal,  candy  bars,  cookies, 
frozen  pies  and  cakes,  and  then  pays  for 
them  with  food  stamps. 

I  am  angry  when  I  pay  $2.19  for  cheese 
and  then  see  someone  complaining  about  the 
"bad  tasting  cheese  in  commodities." 

I  am  angry  when  I  wotUd  like  to  go  to  the 
doctor  for  a  bad  back  but  feel  I  must  post- 
pone my  visit  until  more  biUs  are  paid,  yet 
I  see  someone  entering  the  hospital  with 
a  very  minor  ailment — flashing  that  price- 
less orange  card  (purchased  by  taxpayers). 

I  am  angry  when  my  child  would  like  to 
go  to  college  but  I  suggest  vocational  school 
(dear,  it's  cheaper),  yet  some  one  who  is 
"poor"  Is  granted  a  loan  or  better  stUl  an  out 
and  out  grant. 

As  a  teacher  my  heart  aches  for  the  chUd 
who  is  a  victim  of  proud,  working  but  not- 
getting-much-money-parents.  He  \b  the 
child  who  brings  a  cold  sandwich  and  Uttle 
else  and  sits  by  the  welfare  chUd  who  gets 
a  free  school  lunch  and  tops  it  off  with  a 
candy  bar,  then  retiims  to  the  room  and 
has  afternoon  milk  which  he  mixes  with  a 
package  of  chocolate  whUe-hls  little  friend 
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looks  on  wIfitfuUy.  His  famUy  Is  proud — may 

be  Just  over  the  cut-off  Une  and  perhaps  is 

under  It  but  proud  and  imwilling  to  accept 

*      charity  when  it  Is  not  an  absolute  essential. 

Please  do  not  mlsunderEtand  and  think 
that  I  am  heartless  and  would  like  to  see 
starving.  I  would  that  aU  could  be  fuU  and 
cared  for.  but  this  Utopian  situation  will 
not  be.  We  wUl  always  have  the  poor  with 
us. 

I  wish  that  in  read  Lug  this  letter  you 
would  sense  some  of  the  de.spair  and  frustra- 
tion that  is  with  the  average,  middle-income 
family.  We  are  hard  working  people.  We 
struggle  to  manage  what  we  have  the  best 
we  can.  We  wanK  the  good  things  of  life. 
We  woiUd  like  to  feel  that  by  working  hard, 
by  managing  the  best  we  can,  that  we  can 
achieve  this.  However,  it  seems  that  hard 
work  and  striving  provides  us  few  benefits, 
but  that  we  must  give  up  the  added  benefits 
to  the  poor  and  to  those  who  tax  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Barbak.^  Sindt. 


VOTER    REGISTRATION— ANOTHER 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    lUNN&SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRE3ENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  Introduced  H.R.  8842,  a  Voter  Regis- 
tration Act.  During  the  last  several 
years  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
has  held  extensive  hearings  on  this  com- 
plicated subject,  but  most  of  its  con- 
sideration and  time  has  been  devoted  to 
only  one  facet,  post  card  registration,  of 
this  comphcated  subject. 

H.R.  8842,  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
voter  apathy,  however,  I  believe  it  is  yet 
another  vehicle  to  aid  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  voter  i-egistiation  and  partici- 
pation. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  provides  for  a 
national  face-to-face  registration  drive 
every  2  years.  At  this  time  the  canvasser 
could  verify  the  names  of  those  persons 
listed  at  that  address,  add  names  of  eligi- 
ble votei-s,  and  delete  names  of  persons 
no  longer  I'esldiug  there.  It  also  provides 
for  election  day  registration  which  has 
proven  to  be  helpful  in  increasing  pM- 
tlclpation  In  Minnesota.  TTiis  bill  also 
creates  a  National  Clearinghouse  of  Reg- 
istration Cancellations  and  Address 
Changes  to  which  all  interstate  and, 
where  appropriate,  intrastate  cancella- 
tion notifications  or  address  change  notl- 
flcations  would  be  sent  for  sorting  and 
forwarding  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  if 
this  bill  or  any  x-egistration  bill  will  ac- 
tually increase  our  voter  participation,  I 
believe  It  does  give  us  some  additional 
ideas  and  another  method  for  improv- 
ing our  election  process. 

Post  card  registration  has  become  a 
fixation  for  Congress.  I  hope  that  H.R. 
8842,  and  other  proposals,  like  block 
giant  aid  to  the  States,  will  help  to 
broaden    congressional    horizons.    We 
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ou^t  to  look  at  the  whole  problem,  and 
a  wide  range  of  proposed  solutions  before 
making  our  determination  of  what  the 
Federal  role  in  voter  registration  will  be. 


LOUISIANA  COAST  NOT  -  DAMAGED 
BY  OIL  PRODUCTION  STUDY 
SHOWS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or   LCUI6IAN'.\ 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTAPTVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  con- 
cern has  recently  been  expressed  by  our 
colleagues  over  the  effects  of  enei-gy  re- 
lated industrial  development  on  the  U.S. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Having  personally  grown  up  and  re- 
sided in  an  area  of  Louisiana  that  has 
encounted  such  development  over  the 
past  20  years,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  com- 
ment on  this  subject  and  try  to  dispel 
any  fears  or  misconceptions  which  have 
surfaced  regarding  this  subject. 

It  Is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  Nation 
that  we  all  approach  this  question  of 
energy  development  with  an  open 
mind — an  attitude  of  compromise  and 
understanding. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  we  look  to 
a  factual  base  to  determine  the  effects 
of  offshore  development  on  our  various 
coastlines  and  estuarine  areas.  Everyone 
should  be  objective  enough  to  accept 
studies  conducted  by  professionals  in  the 
fields  of  oceanography  and  ecology 
trends,  even  though  they  may  report  on 
findings  which  might  not  adhere  to  one's 
personal  beUefs.  In  short,  we  must  begin 
to  make  our  decisions  on  fact  rather  than 
assumption. 

A  recent  report  appeared  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Energy  Report  published  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana  Department  of  Con- 
ser\ation  which  I  feel  will  be  of  Interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Louisiana  Coast  Not  Damaged  by  On.  Pbo- 

DT7CTION,  STUDY   SHOWS 

A  consortium  of  23  scientists  from  uni- 
versities In  the  Gulf  Coast  region  released 
ft  report  last  week  stating  that  oil  drilling 
and  production  In  Tlmballer  Bay  off  the 
Louisiana  coast  has  not  damaged  the  ecol- 
ogy. 

The  report,  released  in  Lafayette  by  the 
Gulf  Universities  Research  Consortium  of 
Galveston,  Tex.,  said  natural  phenomena 
such  as  changes  of  seasons,  floods,  updwell- 
ings,  and  turbid  layers  had  much  greater  im- 
pact on  the  ecology  of  the  bay  than  the  ef- 
fects of  oil  drilling  and  production. 

'•Concentration  of  all  compounds  which 
are  in  any  way  related  to  drilling  or  produc- 
tion are  sufficiently  low  to  present  no  known 
biological  hazards,"  the  report  continued. 

Although  limited  to  activities  associated 
with  drilling  for  oU  and  oil  production  with- 
out analj^zlng  other  aspects  of  the  Industry 
(such  as  transportation  and  support  serv- 
ices), the  scientists  said  their  study  would 
reflect  such  aspects  to  some  degree. 

The  area  studied  covers  ten  by  forty  miles 
la  Tlmballer  Bay  and  offshore  areas  to  depths 
of  abeut  100  feet.  The  bay,  located  adjacent 
to  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  Parishes,  has 
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been  an  oil  producing  area  for  38  years  and 
currently  has  about  400  oil  and  gas  wells. 
The  scientists  reported  tbat  the  region  is 
biologically  highly  productive — more  eo  than 
other  regions  studied  In  other  areas  of  the 
Guir  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Mlnzios  of  Florida  .State  Uni- 
versity headed  ihe  group  of  scientists  and 
research  assistants  from  11  universities  in 
xae  two-ye.>r  project. 

May  I  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  respect 
tlie  concern  expressed  by  mai^^Members 
whose  districts  will  be  affected  by  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  development.  It  is 
most  important  that  proper  planning 
and  evaluation  be  made  In  concert  with 
new  development.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  use 
only  examples  which  occurred  20  years 
ago  as  a  yardstick  of  what  might  occur 
today  with  new  development  New  tech- 
nological advances  in  environmental 
protection  will  surely  give  a  new  face  to 
any  new  development. 


THE  APOLLO-SOYUZ    "HO-HUJ 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

ur    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mi. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  was  privileged  to 
view  the  launching  of  the  Apollo  space- 
craft as  it  departed  for  its  spectacular 
rendezvous  with  the  Soviet  sliip  Soyuz. 
One  cannot  help  but  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  scientific  and  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment that  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission  rep- 
resents. But  at  the  same  time  each  new 
space  advance  raises  tiie  same  disturbing 
questions  in  the  minds  of  miUlons  of 
Americans.  The  Bay  Shore  Sentinel,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  New  York's  Second 
Congressional  District,  has  cogently  ex- 
pressed this  ambivalence  in  its  editorial 
of  July  23,  1975,  and  I  request  that  the 
editorial  be  reproduced  below.  It  is  worth 
thinking  about. 

The  article  follows: 

Thi  Apoixo-SotU^  "Ho-Hom" 

ApoUo  met  Soyuz  In  space  last  week  in  a 
brief  encounter  worthy  of  a  talc  In  Greek 
mythology. 

There  v,tis  the  classic  drama  of  the  "link- 
up", the  tender  words  between  parties  long 
parted,  and  the  separation — the  graceful  de- 
parture of  two  celestial  bodies,  each  bound 
towards  different  worlds  perhaps  never  to 
meet  again. 

What  audience  there  was  applauded  madly 
and  the  critics  wrote  rave  reviews  tH»*ywlien 
the  curtain  descended,  the  shov  folded.  No 
lines  besieged  the  box  office.  No  one  de- 
manded an  encore.  No  one  cared. 

In  Russia,  wide-eyed  peasants  were  pic- 
tured stroking  their  beards  lir  amazement 
at  the  accomplishment  but  In  the  U.8.,  the 
ho-bums  almost  broke  the  sound  barrier. 
For  a  good  American  reason: 

Before  the  show  began,  it  was  appai-eut 
the  scenario  was  a  diversion — ^a  spectacttlar 
device  that  would  allow  Americans  to  forget 
the  economy,  the  crippling  costs  of  gasohne 
and  i>etroleuni  products,  the  jobless,  and  the 
Incredible  past  debacle  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Bi't,  whr.t  once  captivated  the  American 
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public,  the  first  m&n  on  the  mofeu 
slons  to  Mars  and  beyond,  no  lopger 
to  work  its  magic.  While  the 
production  was  only  wealUy  criticized, 
average  American's  impression 
ence. 

The  U.S    homeowner,  strnggl}ug 
hl8   head    above    water,   hold 
sanity,    and    his    family   together 
hard  to  relate  to  the  so-called 
in  the  skies." 

His  dally  problems  gave  him  Itttle 
turn  his  eyes  skyward  to  apprecli  ,te 
less  precision  of  an   untrouble( , 
miles  above  tils  mortgaged  Cape 

For  real  suspense,  drama,  aac 
ending  conquest  of  the  unimov,-i 
men  shoiUd've  cast  tht-ir  eyes  d<  wuw 
a  glimpse  of  the  American  tax|  layer 

He's  a  one-of-a-kind  personal!  y 
being  who's  expected  to  balanc^ 
on  the  end  of  his  checkbook 
continues  to  be  the  greatest 
earth.   And.   there's  a  new  one. 
minute. 
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CITIZENSHIP  TO  GEN.  ROBERT  E. 
LEE 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MA^ZOLI 

OF    KFNTtJCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENhA'l  IVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  19 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speakei ,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  the  )as9ag»  of 
tills  bill,  which  I  cosponsoreq,  granting 
citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert  E 

Under  the  autliority  of 
the  14th  amendment  of  tlie 
the  Congress  has  granted  tliis 
due  relief  to  a  distinguished 
was,  we  might  say.  a  man 
try  for  over  100  years. 

Coming  on  the  eve  of  the 
this    action    is    especially 
fitting.  Our  Nation  realizes 
tance  of  learning  from   the 
honoring  our  history,  we 
future. 

General  Lee  applied  for 
citizen  on  June  13,  1863.  But, 
a  "Catch  22"  situation,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  not 
processed  prior  to  his  death 
12,  1870.  In  fact,  tlie  oath  di( 
to  light  until  1970. 

General  Lee  is  a  lesend.  He 
with  many  difficult  decisions, 
tegrity,  his  love  of  man  and 
to  high  principle  marked  all 
earned  the  respect  and  the 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

After  the  Civil  War  ended 
urged  the  South  to  forget  her 
and  pledge  fealty  to  the  Unioii 
suaded  his  weary  and  defeatejd 
return  to  their  homes  and 
work  to  rebuild  the  South. 

General  Lee  wanted  to  be 
can.  He  took  all  the  necessary 
there  not  been  a  paper  work 
micommon  even  a  hundred 
he  would  have  regained  his 
prior  to  his  death.  He 
citizen  of  our  great  Nation 
pleased  that  this  body  sees 
citizenship  to  a  great 
Robert  E.  Lee. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEW  RESEARCH  CRITICIZES  SPEND- 
ING LIMITS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'I  IVES. 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
David  Broder's  column  in  the  July  27 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Broder  describes  two  newly  re- 
leased reports  concerning  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act — one  by  Prof. 
Roy  A.  Schotland  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  School,  and  one  by  the 
American  Bar  Association's  committee 
on  election  reform. 

The  Schotland  report  shows  that  the 
new  spending  limits  will  affect  Senate 
races  in  the  26  smallest  States — those 
ha\'ing  fewer  than  2  million  voters — far 
more  than  they  will  affect  the  Senate 
races  in  the  larger  States.  After  review- 
ing the  figures  from  1972  and  1974,  Pro- 
fessor Schotland  foimd  that  40  percent 
of  the  candidates  in  the  smaller  States 
would  have  exceeded  the  limits,  com- 
pared to  only  4  percent  in  the  larger 
States.  Of  the  37  Senate  candidates  who 
would  have  gone  over  the  limits,  78  per- 
cent were  from  the  smaller  States. 

"Whatever  the  cause,"  and  he  cites  a 
number  of  causes  and  recommendations, 
Profes.sor  Shotland  advL^es:  "Either  the 
law  will  have  to  be  changed,  or  the  politi- 
cal realities  in  the  26  smaller  States  will 
have  to  change." 

The  ABA  committee  approaches  the 
subject  of  spending  limits  from  the  per- 
spective of  first  amendment  rights. 

In  inserting  the  Broder  article,  I  want 
to  commend  the  columnist  for  consist- 
ently reporting  the  hard-to-define  ques- 
tions concerning  the  new  election  law. 
More  than  anyone  else  I  can  think  of, 
Mr.  Broder  has  raised  the  level  of  under- 
standing of  a  most  complex  issue. 

The  article  follows: 
(Pioni  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1975] 
CAMPAIGN  Spending  Limits 
(By  David  8.  Broder) 

The  effort  to  clean  up  the  money  corrup- 
tion of  our  political  process  has  long  cen- 
tered on  four  main  devices.  Disclosure  of 
sources  and  uses  of  campaign  funds  Is  one 
favorite  approach.  A  ceiling  on  the  size  of 
private  contributions  is  a  second.  Provision 
of  public  funds  for  campaigns  is  a  third. 
And  control  of  total  spending  is  the  foiu-th. 

The  post -Watergate  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1974  employs  all  four  ap- 
proaches, and  a  constitutional  challenge  has 
been  raised  to  the  way  in  which  it  uses  each 
of  these  devices. 

That  case  is  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Coxirt  of  Appeals  here  and  a  decision 
can  come  at  any  time.  Whatever  the  hold- 
ing, the  issue  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  final  determination  this  fall,  so 
the  rules  of  the  game  will  be  clear  before  the 
1976  campaign  begins  in  earnest. 

Last  week,  the  American  Bar  Association's 
special  committee  on  election  reform  weighed 
in  with  a  strong  argument  that  one  of  those 
four  approaches — that  of  spending  limits- 
should  be  discarded. 

While  endorsing  in  principle  the  other 
three  approaches  taken  in  the  nev-  law,  the 
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seven-memljer  committee,  which  conducted 
an  exhaustive  18-month  study  of  the  issue, 
came  out  flatly  against  >pending  limits. 

Their  bcteic  argumeiit  Is  that  spendlnc 
limits  raise  far  more  troublesome  questions 
of  free  speech  and  free  expression  than  are 
involved  with  disclosiu-e  or  ceilings  on  private 
contributions. 

"We  believe,"  sji.ys  the  committee  report, 
"that  effective  expenditure  limits  require 
controls  applicable  to  all  spending,  whethei 
incuned  by  the  candidate  himself,  or  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups  beyond  the  candidate', 
control.  In  our  view,  limits  on  independent 
citizens  and  groups  presents  sxibstantial  legal 
questions  because  of  their  potential  curtail- 
ment of  First  Amendment  rights."  The  issxie 
very  simply,  is  whether  everyone's  freedom  oi 
speech  can  be  abridged  by  limits  applied  t^. 
candidates'  spending. 

The  new  federal  law  attempted  to  circum- 
vent this  problem  by  providing  a  "loophole," 
permitting  any  voter  to  spend  $1,000  on  his  or 
her  own  to  advocate  any  candidate  for  fed- 
eral office.  But  in  the  oral  arguments  before 
the  appeals  court,  attorneys  defending  the 
law  conceded  that  was  the  toughest  provision 
to  Justify  in  constitutional  terms. 

The  bar  association  committee  strongly 
suggests  that  It  can't  be  done.  It  conclude.'^ 
that  "the  more  desirable  way  of  limiting  the 
Influence  of  money  in  the  electoral  proces;- 
wlth  the  minlmiun  of  Interference  with  Plr.'-t 
amendment  rights"  is  through  full  disclosure 
of  private  contributions  which  are  limited 
to  "reasonable  amounts."  By  that,  the  com- 
mittee means  sums  "sufficiently  high  to  per- 
mit meaningful  expression  of  support  and  at 
the  same  time  not  so  high  as  to  afford  tlie 
contributor  undue  influence  or  access." 

The  practical  problems  of  expenditure 
limits  are  highlighted  in  a  separate  study  cir- 
culated last  week  by  Professor  Roy  A.  Schot- 
land of  the  Georgetown  University  Law 
School. 

It  questions  "the  fundamental  soundnesfc" 
of  expenditure  limits  and  raises  Interesting: 
questions  about  the  equity  of  the  ceilings 
on  Senate  contests  specified  in  the  new  law. 
Those  limits  are  based  on  voting-age  popu- 
lation, with  a  floor  provided  for  small  8tate.=-. 

The  Schotland  study  argues  that  the  limit.-> 
hit  small  states — those  with  less  than  2  mil- 
lion eligible  voters — much  harder  than  tluy 
do  big  states. 

If  the  limits  prescribed  In  the  new  law  had 
been  in  effect  in  1972  and  1974,  Schotland 
says,  29  of  73  candidates  in  the  smaller  stat«-.s 
would  have  broken  the  law,  while  only  8  of 
58  candidates  In  the  larger  states  would  have 
exceeded  their  limits. 

This  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the 
limits  are  too  high  for  the  big  states  or  too 
low  for  the  small  ones,  as  the  professor  ar- 
gues. Special-interest  groups  of  both  the  left 
and  right  have  dumped  money  into  small 
states  in  hopes  of  winning  Senate  seats  for 
much  less  than  it  would  cost  them  in  any 
of  the  big  states — a  practice  that  could  be 
curbed  by  contribution  limits. 

But  his  study  does  at  least  suggest  that 
the  impact  of  e.xpenditure  ceilings  would  be 
felt  very  unevenly  from  one  state  to  the  next. 
And  that  fact  underlines  the  question  ot 
whether  such  ceilings  are  jvistified  at  all. 
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HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  197S 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  25, 
I   missed   a   series  of   votes   taken  on 
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amendments  to  H.R.  5900,  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and 
industrial  workers.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows:  RoUcall  No. 
433_yes,  roUcall  No.  434 — no,  rollcall 
No.  435 — yes,  rollcall  No.  436 — no. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  NOT  BELIEVED 
ON  GASOLINE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pittsburgh 
television  station  WTEA  occasionally 
sends  reporters  and  cameramen  into  the 
streets  to  determine  how  the  grassroots 
public  stands  on  certain  major  issues 
confronting  the  Nation. 

The  responses  in  such  a  survey  recently 
on  the  new  gasoline  price  increases  were 
both  disturbing  and  enlightening.  Not 
one  mini-interview  broadcast  supported 
the  position  of  the  Ford  administration. 
Many  of  those  questioned  expressed 
doubts  about  the  stories  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  aides  are  telling. 

Most  asserted  that  in  their  minds  there 
was  no  gasoline  shortage  warranting 
price  hikes — some  quoting  gas  station  op- 
erators on  this  point.  The  consensus  ap- 
peared to  be  that  the  people  were  being 
ripped  off  to  the  profit  of  the  giant  oil 
companies.  Blamed  were  both  these  com- 
panies and  the  White  House. 

Not  a  single  interviewee  had  been  con- 
vinced by  the  President  that  higher  prices 
were  necessary  in  the  national  interest, 
or  that  there  was  a  justification  for  the 
sock-the-motorlst  program  he  had  pre- 
sented Congress. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  important  be- 
cause it  shows  the  width  of  the  com- 
munications gap  which  has  opened  be- 
tween the  President  and  his  energy  aides 
here  and  the  people  on  the  streets  of 
Pittsbtu-gh,  and,  I  am  sure,  elsewhere 
across  the  Nation.  The  public  in  large 
part  just  does  not  believe  the  President. 
And  this  certainly  concerns  us  hei-e  in 
Congress. 

How  can  we  back  the  Ford  measures 
when  so  many  of  our  constituents  ap- 
parently think  what  is  being  forced  in 
Washington  is  unwarranted,  a  gouge  in 
fact,  and  a  giant  hoax?  Can  there  be  any 
wonder  why  Congress  so  far  has  failed, 
as  have  the  people,  to  go  along  with  the 
contradictions,  the  price  boosts,  the  Ford 
import  levies,  and,  indeed,  the  other  ab- 
siudities  of  the  White  House  proposals? 

I  am  in  no  position  to  argue  for  or 
-against  the  need  for  gasoline  conserva- 
tion. As  with  the  folks  at  home,  I  have 
been  furnished  information  on  this  mat- 
ter so  misleading  as  to  make  a  sound 
decision  impossible.  But  I  can  say  this.  If 
gasoline  must  be  conserved — if  we  must 
reduce  our  dependency  on  import  oil — 
then  all  other  conservation  measures 
should  have  been  tried  fully  before  prices 
were  pushed  up  to  a  point  where  the 
necessary  motorist  is  being  punished 
severely  and  a  new  round  of  inflation 
threatens. 

Edward   M.    Carey,   owner   of   Carey 
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Energy  Corp.,  and  brother  of  New  York 
Governor  Hugh  Carey,  perhaps  summed 
up  the  situation  best  when  he  told  Time 
magazine  the  other  day: 

I  Just  don't  understand  why  we  argue  with 
the  Arabs  to  lower  the  price  of  oil  and  then 
go  out  and  put  a  tax  on  it. 

Millions  of  other  Americans,  I  am  sure, 
cannot  understand  this  either.  I  am  one 
of  them.  This  Presidential  contradiction 
has  not  been  missed  by  those  who  were 
interviewed  in  Pittsburgh,  as  WTEA 
learned.  The  President  and  his  taxes  have 
brought  on  these  new  pi'ice  increases  and 
when  his  spokesmen  have  the  audacity 
to  say  tliat,  come  next  year's  election,  the 
votei*s  will  blame  Congress  and  not  him. 
Then,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  whistling 
past  the  gas  pumps. 


THE  HARRIS  SURVEY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  talk  by  some  Members 
on  tlie  majority  side  to  the  effect  that 
the  American  people  are  not  apprecia- 
tive of  President  Ford's  use  of  his  veto 
authority.  In  point  of  fact,  the  opposite 
is  time.  The  people  greatly  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  President  and  the  Re- 
publican minority — by  exercising  the 
veto  and  sticking  together  on  override 
attempts — have  spared  the  Nation  some 
truly  bad  legislation.  What  the  pe<HJle 
do  not  appreciate  is  tiie  tendency  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  to  send  to  the 
President  bills  which  are  completely 
inimical  to  the  desire  of  most  Americans 
to  cure  inflation  and  which  President 
Ford  has  no  choice  but  to  veto. 

This  analysis  is  documented  by  two 
public  opinion  polls  recently  conducted 
by  the  distinguished  pollster.  Mi".  Louis 
Harris.  The  fii*st  poll  shows  that  most 
Amei-icans  understand  and  support  the 
President's  vetoes.  The  second  poll  re- 
veals that  the  Congress — ^which  has  been 
controlled  by  the  Democratic  Pai-ty  for 
38  out  of  the  last  42  years — has  received 
its  lowest  approval  rating  in  history. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  Gov- 
ernment by  veto  is  no  way  to  run  the 
country.  However,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership has  shown  little — if  any — willing- 
ness to  compromise  with  the  President 
vand  the  minority  on  vital  issues.  Until 
such  time  as  the  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  changes,  Grovernment 
by  veto  will  have  to  continue.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  important  for  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  American  people 
perceive  this  debate  accurately  and  ate 
watching  to  see  what  we  do. 

Tne  article  follows: 

Harris  Survey 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

A  narrow  38-33  per  cent  plurality  of  the 
American  people  tend  to  agree  more  with 
President  Ford  than  with  the  Congress  In 
the  recent  confrontation  between  them 
over  Mr.  Ford's  successful  use  of  his  veto 
power.  Consistently,  Congress  has  been  in- 
capable of  overriding  the  President's  vetoes 
or  key  legislation. 
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On  the  specific  vetoes  by  the  President, 
pluralities  of  the  public  supported  his 
action : 

By  43-27  per  cent,  most  Americans  agreed 
with  his  veto  of  the  bill  to  Increase  .support 
for  agriculture. 

By  42-35  per  cent,  a  plurality  sided  with 
the  President  o.n  ills  veto  of  tlie  bill  which 
dealt  with  creating  a  Job  program  for  the 
unemployed. 

By  41-32  per  cent,  a  plurality  supported 
the  veto  of  the  bill  which  was  designed  to 
stimulate  the  housing  industry. 

By  34-30  per  cent,  a  narrow  plurality  backed 
the  President's  veto  of  the  bill  to  regulate 
strip  mining. 

Basically,  Mr.  Ford's  backing  on  his  veto 
policy  reflects  continuing  public  concern 
over  federal  .spending.  A  substantial  72  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  simply  feel  that 
they  do  not  "receive  good  value"  for  their 
t.ax  dollars,  up  from  56  per  cent  who  lelt 
the  same  way  back   in   1969. 

This  moderate  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dential vetoes  also  reflects  the  public's  mis- 
understanding of  what  Congress  has  been 
trying  to  do  In  enacting  legislation  which  It 
knows  the  White  House  opposes.  Ttiis  failure 
of  Congress  to  adequately  communicate  Its 
alms  and  objectives  to  the  people  must  rank 
high  on  the  list  of  reasons  both  for  the 
low  state  of  public  confidence  in  Congress 
and  In  pluralities  backing  the  Ford  vetoes.' 

A  cross  section  of  1,497  adults  was  asked 
between  July  5  and  10: 

"In  general,  who  do  you  tend  to  agree  with 
more  on  the  question  of  recent  vetoes  by 
President  Ford  of  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress— the  President  who  has  defended  his 
vetoes  to  keep  federal  spending  in  line  and 
to  check  inflation,  or  the  Congress,  which 
defends  its  psLssing  bills  as  vital  to  bringing 
the  country  out  of  the  recession  and  creat- 
ing more  Jobs?" 
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Regionally,  the  Ford  vetoes  have  had  more  ^ 
appeal  in  the  South  and  West  than  In  the 
East  and  Mld'.vest.  People  who  live  Intttie 
central  cities  tend  to  side  with  Congress, 
but  .suburban  and  small  town  residents  sap- 
port  the  President.  Mr.  Ford's  Republican 
backing  is  much  higher  than  that  accorded  to 
the  heavily  Democratic  Congress  by  rank  and 
file  Democrats.  But  the  balance  is  really 
tipped  by  the  Independent  voting  segment 
which  backs  the  President  by  a  40-32  per 
cent  margin. 

The  slender  edge  recordeo  by  President 
Ford  on  the  veto  issue  holds  up  in  general 
when  the  public  was  asked  about  four  key 
vetoes:  "Did  you  favor  or  oppose  President 
Ford  on  his  veto  of  the  bill  to  (read  list)?" 

SPECIFIC  FORD  VETOES 
■*        |lii  percentl 


Favor      Oppose       Not  sure 


Increase  supports  for  agri- 
culture         

Create  a  job  program  for  the 
unemployed 

Stimulate  the  housing  In- 
dustry  

Regulate  strip  mining 
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By  far,  the  widest  margin  of  sui^ort 
Presidential  veto  action  emerged 
of  the  agricultural  bill 
residents  opposed   that  bill   by 
margin:   4d-27  percent.  The  clo4e 
on  tlie  Ford  vetoes  was  over  his 
posing  the  strip  mining  bill 
costly  to   the  President   among 
educated  and  professional  grouds 
posed  Mr.  Ford's  strip  mining  p>c  slti 

Of  course,  the  fact  remains  t  lat 
the  President  nor  Congress  appe^ 
won  any  slgnlflcant  victory  on  th 
While  he  was  exercising  the  veto 
and    thereby    thwarting    the    c 
majority.  Mr.  Ford's  over-all  posit  I 
ing  dropped  from  50  to  41  perceii  t 
of  9  points.  By  the  same  token. 
period  In  which  Congress  foimd 
pable  of  overriding  the  Presidential 
positive  rating  with  the  public  dr  jpped 
30  to  22  percent,  a  drop  of  8  points 

These    results    suggest    that 
Democrats  nor  the  Republicans 
much  of  the  veto  Issue.  If  Mr 
tlcular,  fancies  the  events  of  th 
providing  him  with  an  inbuilt 
run  against  the  Democratlc-cont 
gress.  he  is  apt  to  find  a  rather  u 
tic  electorate  out  there  in  1976 
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(By  Louis  Harris) 

A  70-22  percent  majority  of 
Congress  a  negative  overall  Job 
worst  rating  for  Congress  In  a 

Public  opinion  of  Congress 
key   areas — foreign    policy,    Inspl 
dence  in  government,  the 
stance — Is  also  decidedly  low 

These  latest  results  represent 
turnarotmd   from   those   recorded 
landslide  Democratic  victory  last 
and  after  former  President  Nlxoi , 
tlon  last  year,  when  public 
gress'  Job  performance  was  high 

In  the  recent  confrontations  bettv 
dent  Ford  and  the  present  Congres  s 
lie  sides  with  Ford.  Only  18 
Americans  approve  of  the  way 
handled  relations  with  the  Preside^it 
21  percent  don't  approve  of  the 
has  failed  to  override  Ford's  veto^ 
the  other  hand,  receives  a  33  jjerc^nt 
rating  for  his  handling  of  relation 
gress. 

StUl,  both  the  President  and 
lost  pubUc  standing  since  their 
agreements  over  recent  leglslatlor 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Harris 
a  nationwide  cross  section  of  1 ,49'; 

"How  would  you  rate  the  job 
been  doing  so  far  this  year- 
good,  only  fair,  or  poor?" 
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Congress  to  pass  a  great  deal  of  legislation, 
a  64-26  percent  majority  gave  Congress  a 
positive  rating.  But  since  1968,  Congress  has 
consistently  received  negative  ratings. 
Tlie  cross  section  was  then  asked: 
"Let  me  ask  you  about  some  specifics  about 
the  Job  Congress  is  doing.  How  would  you 
rate  Congress  on  the  following — excellent, 
preity  good,  only  fair,  or  poor?" 

SPECIFIC  RATINGS  OF  CONGRESS 
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[In  percent) 

Posi- 
tive 


Keeping  United  States  strong 
militarily: 

July 

Marcti c. 

Working  (or   peace  in  the 
v/orltl: 

July 

March 

riot    overriding    President 
Ford's  vetoes; 

July  - 

March 

Handling      relations      with 
Secretary  Kissinger: 

July 

March... 

Handling      relations      Mith 
Pre5tdent  Ford: 

July - 

March 

Inspiring  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment; 

July 

March 

Providing   adequate   health 
insurance; 

July 

March 

Handling  energy  crisis: 

July 

March 

Keeping  economy  healthy: 

July 

March 

Handling  taxes  and  spending: 

July 

March 

Bringing  country  out  of  re- 
cession: 

July 

March 

Controlling  inflation: 

July 

Maich 


34 
35 


33 
32 


21 
(') 

21 
29 


18 
20 


U 

u 


16 
16 

16 

17 

15 
U 

12 
12 


12 
9 

10 
7 


Nega- 
tive 


53 

53 


58 
60 


58 
(■) 


64 
57 


72 
71 


72 

73 


67 
68 

76 
77 

78 
79 


81 
83 

S3 
86 


Not 

sun 


13 
12 


21 
0) 


15 
14 


10 
9 


10 
9 


17 
16 

8 

6 

7 
8 

8 
8 


>  Not  asked. 


RUSSIAN  OIL  POR  U.S.  WHEAT 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Valley  Register  in  Mlddletown,  Md.. 
published  a  most  interesting  and  timely 
editorial  which  represents  food  for 
thought  for  all  of  us  here  in  Congress. 
Its  message  is  self-explanatoi-y  and  I  sub- 
mit it  now  for  the  Rbcord: 

Russian   Oil  for  U.S.   Wheat    (?) 

There  Is  an  opportunity  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  benefit  by  a 
mutusil  exchange  of  commodities  to  ease 
shortages  in  both  countries  and  at  the  same 
time  bolster  the  economics  of  both  of  them. 
This  lies  In  the  abundance  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  In  this  country  and  a  bountiful 
supply  of  oil  m  the  Soviet  Union.  While  Rus- 
sia has  not  looked  favorably  In  the  past  to 
such  "barter"  deals,  there  Is  no  reason  why. 
In  the  present  atmosphere  of  detente,  she 
shotUd  not  be  willing  to  enter  Into  an  ex- 
change agreement  with  this  country  along 
the  lines  suggested  above.  Russia  does  need 


our  grain  surpluses  and  is  willing  to  pay  for 
this  wheat  and  corn,  but  we  also  need  oil, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  she 
would  not  be  wiUing  to  sell  us  oil  at  a  reason- 
able figure  in  exchange  for  our  permitting 
her  to  buy  grain  here  at  a  likewise  fair  price. 
Russia's  close  ties  with  the  Arab  oil-produc- 
ing States  may  be  one  obstacle  to  such  an 
agreement,  imdercuttlng,  in  a  sense,  their 
current  effort  to  exploit  their  advantage  in 
selling  us  Arab  oil.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  which  Is  more  Important  to  Russia — 
her  nominal  support  of  this  oil  extortion  pol- 
icy of  the  Arabs  or  her  broadening  of  the 
detente  with  the  United  States  by  a  policy 
which  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
each  of  us. 


CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  EFFECT  OF 
PRESIDENT  FORD'S  PLAN 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28.  1975 

Mis.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  about  the  effect  that 
President  Ford's  plan  to  decontrol  oil 
will  have  upon  my  constituents.  For  the 
past  several  weeks,  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  i-eceived  countless  reports,  let- 
ters, and  articles  frwn  those  who  either 
support  or  condemn  the  continuation  of 
price  controls  on  domestic  oil.  After  re- 
viewing this  material,  I  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  if  controls  are  to  be 
lifted  rapidly,  lower-income  persons  and 
those  with  fixed  incomes  will  be  priced 
out  of  the  energy  market. 

We  have  seen  oil  prices  double 
and  triple  within  the  last  3  years.  Higher 
energy  costs  have  decreased  purchasing 
power  and  increased  unemployment;  no- 
where are  these  two  problems  more  deep- 
ly felt  than  in  the  low-income  commu- 
nities of  this  countiT.  The  President,  in 
seeking  decontrol,  is  asking  for  further 
price  increases.  Mr.  Ford  attributes  our 
present  economic  difficulties  to  the  Arab 
embargo,  not  to  higher  energy  prices. 
Frank  Zarb,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator and  tlie  President's  chief  energy 
advisv,  in  a  July  17,  1975  letter  to 
Energy  Subcommittee  Chairman,  John 
DiNGELL,  contends  that  the  last  Arab 
boycott  resulted  in  an  increase  in  un- 
employment of  500,000  persons  as  well  as 
a  $10  to  $20  billion  drop  in  the  GNP. 
The  President's  policy  addresses  only  the 
issue  of  the  boycott  and  American  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  sources  of  oil;  in- 
creased price  is  seen  as  the  mechanism 
for  the  President's  plan  and  not  the 
problem  itself,  which  it  surely  is  for  my 
constituents.  By  imposing  the  $2  per  bar- 
rel tariff  on  foreign  oil  and  by  asking 
for  decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices  over  a 
short  period,  the  President's  plan,  if 
ultimately  successful,  will  accelerate  the 
price  of  energy  and  exacerbate  the 
money  problems  of  the  poor. 

President  Ford  believes  that  decontrol 
will  give  American  oil  producers  the 
needed  incentive  to  produce  more  oil. 
The  President  maintains  that  the  indus- 
try needs  increased  revenue  in  order  to 
engage  in  production  of  secondaiy  and 
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tertiary  recovery  oil.  The  recent  history 
of  oil  pricing  and  production  In  this 
counti-y  does  not  support  the  President's 
theory.  We  now  know  that  even  with 
a  substantial  increase  in  price,  produc- 
tion has  fallen  rapidly.  How  can  the 
increased  cost  which  decontrol  will 
bring  about  be  justified  when  we  know 
that  similar  energy  price  increases  have 
caused  serious  economic  disruptions, 
especially  within  the  low  income  commu- 
nities? 

I  voted  against  the  increased  gasoline 
tax  proposed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  its  bill,  H.R.  6860, 
because  such  price  mechanisms  work 
against  my  constituency;  my  constitu- 
ents cannot  afford  to  spend  1  more  cent 
for  energy.  If  there  are  further  price  in- 
creases, as  there  will  be  if  the  President's 
plan  prevails,  consumption  will  be  re- 
duced in  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  because  my  constitu- 
ents will  be  forced  to  start  doing  with- 
out. Mr.  Ford's  plan  will  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  costs  of  all  processed 
goods — including  food — durable  goods, 
clothing,  as  well  as  in  home  heating  and 
transportation.  The  ripple  effect  that  de- 
control will  bring  about  will  effect,  most 
certahily,  all  Americans,  but  it  will  have 
Its  most  pronounced  effect  upon  my  al- 
ready strapped  constituency  and  others 
who  have  no  access  to  the  tools  of  eco- 
nomic stability. 

The  President  had  adopted  the  oil  In- 
dustry's position  on  decontrol.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  unfair  to  the  oil  companies  of 
this  country,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry must  take  into  account  the  effect 
that  their  pricing  decisions  have  on  our 
entire  economy  in  which  they  have  such 
a  tremendous  stake.  When  they  do  not — 
and  they  have  not  in  this  case — I  believe 
It  is  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  take 
action  to  protect  the  people.  Big  oil  can 
make  a  profit  without  pricing  certain 
segments  of  the  population  out  of  its 
market  and  without  stifling  that  seg- 
ment's opportunity  to  improve  their  lives. 

President  Ford  tells  us  that  we  must 
as  a  Nation,  become  independent  of 
OPEC  oil.  I  ask  that  the  American  oil 
producers,  and  the  President  as  well,  de- 
clare their  independence  from  the  OPEC 
cartel  price.  There  is  no  need  for  Ameri- 
can oil  prices  to  reach  a  foreign  consor- 
tium set  oil  price  especially  when  that 
price  will  wipe  out  the  poor  communities 
economically. 

It  is  my  hope  that  reason  will  prevail 
In  all  futiu'e  energy  price  decisions.  The 
goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans can  never  be  reached  if  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  have  the  least  resources 
Is  not  considered  before  the  final  deci- 
sion is  made.  We  cannot  afford  to  price 
the  poor  and  the  needy  out  of  the  en- 
ergy market.  I  agree  with  President 
Ford's  contention  that  we  must  reduce 
our  consumption  of  foreign  oil;  I  can- 
not agi'ee,  however,  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  pricing  program  which  will  al- 
low those  who  can  afford  energy  to  live 
comfortably  and  which  leaves  those  who 
cannot  out  in  the  cold. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LUDLOW,  MASS.,  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND  PLACES  SECOND  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL YOUTH  MUSIC  FESTI- 
VAL IN  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Vienna,  Austi-ia,  recently  hosted  the  In- 
ternational Youth  Music  Festival,  which 
brought  together  25  of  the  world's  best 
young  bands.  And  I  km  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  a  band  from  western  Mass- 
achusetts, the  Ludlow  High  School  Band, 
placed  second  in  the  rigorous  competi- 
tion supei-vised  by  the  festival  officials. 

This  fine  showing  by  the  Ludlow  Band 
is  a  tribute  to  more  than  a  year  of  hard 
work  by  the  members  of  the  band  and 
their  leader,  Mr.  Royce  E.  Layman.  To 
raise  the  money  for  travel  expenses,  the 
students  in  the  band  sponsored  raffles, 
pancake  breakfasts,  picnics,  and  tag 
sales.  To  be  considered  for  the  trip,  they 
had  to  audition  on  the  State  and  na- 
tional level.  And  once  at  the  festival, 
they  had  to  compete  with  many  excellent 
bands  from  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Israel.  Their  efforts  were  justly  re- 
warded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  members  of  the 
Ludlow  High  School  Band  and  to  their 
leader,  Mr.  LajTnan.  I  would  also  like 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  Miss 
Diane  Maurice,  a  sophomore  flute  player, 
who  received  a  $500  grant  after  a  success- 
ful solo  audition. 

More  than  1,000  parents,  fi^iends,  and 
excited  spectators  tumedNout  to  greet 
the  band  on  their  return  frwn  Austria. 
This  band  provided  a  big  lift  lor  the  peo- 
ple of  Ludlow  and  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  insert  two  recent  articles  from 
theSpringfield,  Mass.,  Union  that  detail 
the  Ludlow  High  School  Band's  trip  to 
Vienna  and  their  rousing  welcome  home. 
The  first  is  from  the  Springfield  Union 
of  July  18,  1975,  and  the  second  is  from 
the  Union's  editorial  page  of  July  24, 
1975.  Again,  I  commend  the  Ludlow  High 
School  Band  on  their  fine  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  articles  follow : 

Heroes'  Welcome  fob  Band 
(By  Janet  Summerford) 

The  LucUow  High  School  band  got  the 
biggest  heroes' avelcome  ever  thrown  in  that 
town  as  it  retunied  Thursday  night  from  a 
two-week  trip  t^Vlenna,  Austria,  to  play  at 
a  musical  festival. 

Parents,  relatives  and  well-wishers  cheered, 
applauded  and  waved  as  the  band's  buses 
rolled  off  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  at 
the  Ludlow  exit  shortly  after  9  p.m. 

A  parade  led  by  the  Shrlners'  Highland 
Band  and  a  color  guard  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Post  3236  led  the  buses  to 
Ludlow  High  School,  where  more  than  1,000 
well-wishers  Jammed  the  parking  lot.  . 

"This  Is  about  the  biggest  thing  that's 
ever  happened  here,"  said  Ludlow  native 
Joseph  Kowal,  coirimander  of  VPW  Post  3236. 

"We  felt  pretty  good  about  them  going 
anyway,"  he  said.  "The  fact  that  they  came 
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In  second  mates  us  feel  very  proud."  The 
band  placed  second  at  the  International 
Youth  Music  Festival  In  Vienna  from  a  field 
of  25  bands. 

Most  of  the  band  members  were  tired  but 
happy  at  the  reception  as  they  descended 
from  buses  at  the  high  school. 

"It  was  the  biggest  experience  I've  ever 
had, '  said  Arthur  Fidalgo.  16,  of  106  La- 
Vole  Ave.,  Ludlow,  "I'm  pretty  tired  now. 
But  Id  love  to  go  back." 

Eva  M.  Robblns.  15.  of  1509  East  St., 
Ludlow,  said  the  baud  was  "pretty  excited" 
when  It  placed  second  at  the  International 
festival. 

"But  It  really  didn't  matter  what  we  placed 
as  long  as  we  were   there,"  she  said. 

Another  band  member.  Karen  M.  Zlna,  15, 
of  39  Fern  St.,  Ludlow  said  the  band  "was 
screaming  and  getting  excited"  when  It 
learned  of  the  second  place  prize. 

She   said    the   band    memb&s^*  m  >,^ur- 
prised  at  the  Thursday  nlgtn  homecomt 
"We  didn't  expect  It,"  she  paid. 

Mrs.  Mary  Berkowicz,  of  707  Chaplin  St., 
Ludlow,  one  of  the  persons  that  lined  Cen- 
ter Street  near  the  Mass.  Pike  said  she 
vias  "very  happy"  for  the  band  members. 

"I  Ju.st  came  to  see  how  happy  they  are," 
she  said.  "I  think  this  Is  just  wonderful.  It's 
never  happened  In  this  town  before." 


LtJDLOw  Band  Earns  Plaudits 

The  Ludlow  High  School  Band,  second 
place  winner  in  a  field  of  25  bands  at  the 
International  Youth  Music  Festival  In 
Vienna,  fully  deserved  the  plaudits  of  the 
1 .000  fellow  townspeople  waiting  for  them  as 
their  bus  jolled  off  the  turnpike  Thursday 
night. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  their  accomplishment  is  that  they 
did  It  themselves,  from  start  to  finish.  Aside 
from  their  musical  ability,  they  worked  hard 
for  the  funds  their  European  trip  required 
and  they  succeeded  because  they  set  a 
goal  and  didn't  budge  from  It. 

The  youngsters  had  helping  hands,  of 
course,  from  parents  and  friends,  but  with- 
out their  own  dedication  the  dream  wouldn't 
have  come  true.  They  did  great  credit  to 
themselves — and  to  their  generation. 


THE  STEPERETES 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues,  a  group  of  talented 
young  ladies  from  my  home  state  who 
have  just  been  awarded  the  Illinois  State 
juvenile  division  baton  twirling  cham- 
pionship. 

The  Steperetes,  under  the  direction  of 
Ms.  Renee  Aabye,  will  be  competing  in 
the  National  Baton  Twirling  Association 
championships  on  Tuesday,  July  29  in 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

I  want  to  join  their  parents  and  otlier 
friends  in  saying  how  proud  I  am  of 
them.  With  the  average  age  of  the  Step- 
eretes being  only  10  years  old,  I  am  sure 
we  will  be  hearing  of  future  successes 
and  I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  congratulations  and  good  luck  in 
South  Bend. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AP- 
RE- 


GENEROUS     APPROPRIA1  IONS 
PROVED     FOR      VIGOROUS     ..^ 
SEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PRO 
GRAMS  FOR  ALL  FORI^  OP  NEW 
ENERGY 


July  28,  1975 


and  necessary  funding  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  programs  while 
looking  to  long-term  solutions  to  our 
energy  problems. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no 
simple  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  many  actions  by  Congress  to  date  are 
part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  solve  our 
energy  problems  in  the  Nation's  interest. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEiiTATiV£3        O"""  ^oals  Will  be  achieved  through  the 

Monday,  July  28.  1.75  th!!Li!!i^^"f "°"'    ^l"*    dedication    of 

thousands    of    research    scientists    and 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  ^  :r.  Speaker,  /technicians,    the    expenditure   of   large 

Congress  has  acted  stj'ongly  and/  amounts  of  funds  and  the  cooperation  of 

— '-     millions  of  Americans. 

Although    the   Congress   has   signifi- 


PUERTO    RICO  PIONEERS  REFORM 
OP  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVWS 

OF   TENNESSEE 


the  Congress  has 

Mgorously  in  responding  to  t  tie  Nation's 
energy  crisis  b^  providing  api:  ropriations 
for  many  eneJgy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Pujlic  Works 
Appropriations,  of  which  lam  honored 
to  serve  as  chairman,  recently  recom- 
mended and  the  House  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3.9  billion  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  A  dministra- 
tion — ERDA — which  was  c'eated  re- 
cently by  an  act  of  Congress  to  guide 
and  direct  the  Nation's  vital  and  impor- 
tant energy  research  program; . 

Tills  funding  will  enable  the  Energj- 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion to  develop  new  energy  s)urces  and 
technologies  and  assist  the  Nation  in 
achieving  self-sfflciency  and  independ- 
ence in  energy  production  on  the  years 
ahead.  -^ 

The  Congress  has  acted  aggi  l^ssively  In 
providing  fimding  for  energ/  research 
and  development  programs.  This  re- 
sponse by  the  Congress  will  contribute 
to  assuring  Americans  adequate  supplies 
of  energy  and  minimizing  th«  importa- 
tion of  fuel  from  abroad  whje  holding 
energy  prices  at  reasonable  levels.  These 
appropriations,  if  wisely  us<d,  should 
lead  to  the  production  and  co  isumption 
of  energy  with  minimal  impsct  on  the 
environment. 

Funds  for  a  broad  range  o:  research 
and  development  programs,  including 
nuclear  power,  solar,  geothe  mal,  and 
fusion,  among  others,  have  jeen  pro- 
vided. The  following  table  cleirly  dem- 
onstrates the  effort  of  Congre  >s  in  pro- 
Mding  for  energy  research  an(^  develop- 
ment by  comparing  levels  of  funding  ap- 
proved in  fiscal  years  1975  anc  1976,  for 
certain  ERDA  energy  researchjprograms 
as  follows 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 


cantly  increased  the  budget  for  many 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams from  the  levels  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1975  and  from  the  fiscal  year  1975 
levels,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  rate  at 
which  funds  can  be  wisely  and  profitably 
expended  in  any  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  Limitations  on  the  availa- 
bility of  skilled  manpower  and  research 
facihties,  and  the  need  for  fiscal  modera- 
tion dictate  that  we  must  proceed  pru- 
dently in  this  matter  in  the  public 
interest. 


THE  JORGENSEN  RANGERETTES 


ritcal 
ynr 
1975 


SoUr     tnergy  J35,  997.  000 

G»ott)ermil  Micrgy 27,  100   000 

Fusion  R.  i  D             _  95,  720,  000 

Umf  finioo  mearch  ^  42,  915  000 
Fission    power    reactor 

development      _^ 447,  526,  000 

Advanced    Isotope    tet>- 

•ratiofl   toc^r•ol•er._  14.  500,  000 


House 

passed 

fiscal  year 

1976 


$  140,  700,  000 
47,  430,  OOO 
158,  223,  000 
62,  150,  000 

190,  122,  000 

28,  350,  000 


Additionally  significant  fuhds  have 
been  appropriated  for  expiifilon  of 
various  plant  and  capital  equipment 
projects. 

The  Congress  has  thus  prov  ded  vital 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  of  the  House  a  group  of 
talented  young  ladles  from  my  home 
State  of  Illinois  who  will  be  competing 
in  the  National  Baton  Twirling  Associa- 
tion Championships  on  Tuesday,  July  29 
in  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Jorgensen  Rangerettes,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mrs.  Karen  Russo — the 
lovely  wife  of  our  colleague  from  the 
Third  District  of  Illinois — and  Ms.  Judy 
Jorgensen,  have  built  an  enviable  record 
since  being  foimded  In  1958.  The  group 
has  won  the  Illinois  State  Championship 
nine  times— 1967  through  1975 — the  Na- 
tional Championship  five  times— 1966, 
1967,  1972.  1973,  and  1974— and  the 
World  Championship  Itself  in  1973. 

The  efforts  of  the  Jorgensen  family  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  youngsters  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  coordinated 
physical  and  mental  dexterity  is  to  be 
commended.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
imcounted  parents  and  chUdren  when  I 
express  deep  appreciation  for  the  hours 
of  dedicated  instruction  and  support 
given  over  the  years  by  the  Jorgensen 
parents,  Peter  and  Kathleen,  and  daugh- 
ters, Pat,  Judy,  and  Karen. 

The  Rangerettes  are  a  group  of  36  girls 
ranging  In  age  from  7  to  18,  averaging 
about  14.  who  support  their  group 
through  candy  sales  and  ad  books.  This 
kind  of  initiative  is  to  be  commended. 

I  just  want  to  say  congratulations  and 
good  luck  in  South  Bend. 


Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
past  occasions  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  commented  with  great 
eloquence  about  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  the  slow  progress  of 
cases  in  the  judicial  systems  of  the 
United  States.  Few  will  deny  that  the 
wheels  of  justice  move  with  inordinate 
slowness  almost  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem  and  its  adverse  affect  on  the 
most  basic  rights  of  many  American  citi- 
zens, it  is  noteworthy  whenever  court 
improvements  are  initiated.  In  that  con- 
nection I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Februarj'  1975  Issue  of  Judicature 
magazine  which  carried  at  page  350  an 
article  entitled  "Puerto  Rico  Updates  Its 
Comts."  The  author  is  Antonio  S.  Ne- 
gron-Garcia. 

The  article  describes  recent  improve- 
ments made  in  the  courts  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  describes  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  these  improvements  can  be  extended 
to  other  judicial  systems  In  the  United 
States.  I  hereby  submit  the  full  text  of 
Senor  Negron-Garcia's  article  for  the 
Record: 

PuESTo  Rico  Updates  Its  Couets 
(By  Antonio  S.  Negrdn-Garcla) 
(Note. — ^The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rlc»  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
leader  In  modern,  effective  Judicial  adminis- 
tration. The  Judicial  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1952,  described  in  an  article  In 
Judicature  In  February,  1953,  was  a  model  of 
progressive  thinking  in  Its  field. 

Last  year  Governor  Rafael  Hernandez 
Colon  appointed  a  council  to  appraise  the 
system's  operation  after  more  than  two  dec- 
ades of  experience  and  recommend  needed 
improvements.  CouncU  chairman  Jo86  Trias 
Monge,  a  leading  San  Juan  attorney  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  Is  now  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Blco,  and 
the  coimcll's  executive  secretary,  Antonio 
Negr6n  Garcia,  has  Just  recently  been  ap- 
pointed associate  Justice  of  that  court.  In  the 
following  article.  Justice  Negr6n  Garcia  tells 
of  the  work  of  the  council  and  Its  Impressive 
achievements  after  Its  first  year  of  operation. 
The  council's  remarkable  achievement  In 
procuring  legislative  enactment  of  48  out  of 
51  proposed  Items  of  legislation  attests  to  the 
quality  of  Its  work,  and  the  fine  degree  of 
cooperation  attained  among  legislature, 
courts,  bar  and  public  officials. 

The  council's  work  wUl  continue,  and  so 
will  Puerto  Rico's  preeminence  In  modern 
and  effective  Judicial  administration.  Glenn 
B.  Winters,  Editor  Emerltiis.) 

In  April  1973,  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon  established  the 
CouncU  for  the  Reform  of  the  System  of 
Justice  '  to  integrate  and  coordinate  govern- 
mental resources  towards  the  ultimate  goal 
of  a  modernized,  effective  system  of  Justice." 
The  five-member  council  oompoaed  at  O10 
Chief  Justice,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  Justice »  and  a  private  clU- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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zen,  appointed  an  executive  secretary  with  a 
legal  and  secretarial  staff  to  handle  the  basic 
research.  As  auxiliary  bodies  of  the  council, 
18  commissions  were  appointed,  composed 
of  more  than  125  lawyers,  Judges,  legislators, 
journalists,  labor  leaders  and  other  members 
of  the  community,  all  of  whom  served  with- 
out pay.  Each  commission  was  assigned  a 
topic,  but  the  specUlc  matters  to  be  studied 
V  ere  left  to  their  discretion,  with  only  the 
stipulation  that  their  proposals  should  be 
suitable  for  short  term  Implementation. 

In  less  than  a  year,  the  commissions  study- 
ing courts,  police,  4>enal  reform  and  mort- 
gage reform  all  submitted  specific  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  recommendations. 
After  analysis  by  the  council,  these  were  for- 
warded to  the  three  constitutional  branches 
of  goverrmient  and  to  other  public  officials. 

On  March  14,  1974,  Governor  Hernandez 
Colon,  working  in  collaboration  with  the. 
Justice  Department,  the  Office  of  Courts  Ad 
ministration,  and  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  council,  sent,  in  an  unprecedented  spe- 
cial message,  51  bills  to  the  legislature,  in- 
cluding a  proposed  new  penal  code.  After  a 
five-month  legislative  debate.  In  which  the 
Bar  Association,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  other  institutions  and  individuals 
participated,  48  of  the  bills  were  approved 
and  became  law  with  the  signature  of  the 
chief  executive. 

The  new  laws  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
acts  designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
courts  and  strengthen  judicial  authority; 
acts  designed  to  expedite  Judicial  proceed- 
ings; an  act  amending  the  vehicle  and  traf- 
fic law;  acts  designed  to  combat  crime,  an 
act  establishing  a  new  penal  code;  and  acts 
which  provide  for  correctional  reform. 

To  Improve  Judicial  selection,  a  require- 
ment of  five  years  of  legal  experience  for  su- 
perior court  Judges  and  three  years  of  district 
court  Judges,  was  established. 

To  enforce  standards  of  Judicial  behavior, 
a  bill  was  enacted  permitting  the  removal 
from  office  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  of  any  Judge  who  shows  "manifest  pro- 
fessional Incompetence  in  Judicial  duties.** 
This  amplifies  the  previous  grounds  of  Im- 
moral, unbecoming  or  reprehensive  conduct 
or  neglect  of  Judicial  duties.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  the  "separation"  of  Judges  dvie 
to  "relative  or  absolute  physical  or  mental  In- 
capacity" affecting  Judicial  duties.  The  ef- 
fects of  such  separation  tire  equivalent  to  a 
voluntary  resignation.  For  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Judicial 
branch  is  flexible  enough  to  cope  with  any 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  which  may  render  him  uiifit  for 
office. 

The  Judicial  Retirement  Act  was  amended 
to  place  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  at  the 
same  level  as  other  governmental  employees 
by  recognizing  occupational  and  nonoccupa- 
tional disabilities  and  death  benefits. 

To  allow  more  freedom  and  a  wider  scope 
of  selection  to  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  was  amended  to  permit  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  First  Instance  to  be  named  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Court  Administration 
while  retaining  his  position  and  rights  as  a 
Judge.  The  ap]K>inted  Judge  will  be  relieved 
of  all  his  Jxidlcial  duties,  and  his  judicial  au- 
thority and  powers  suspended. 

To  reduce  the  backlog  of  criminal  cases  in 
tl.e  Supreme  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  was 
empowered  to  create  an  appellate  division  of 
the  superior  court  and  determine  the  num- 
ber of  sections,  terms,  members  and  location 
of  said  division. 

In  recognition  of  the  plenary  aspect  of  Ju- 
dicial autonomy,  the  authority  to  appoint 
marshals  and  submarshals  was  transferred 
from  the  governor  to  the  chief  justice.  With 
this  change  and  the  Judicial  Personnel  Au- 
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tonomy  Act  of  1973,  all  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Judicial  branch  except  the 
Judges  will  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  or  the  Office  of  Court  Admin- 
istration. 

In  order  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  district 
courts  and  achieve  a  more  balanced  work- 
load between  the  district  and  the  superior 
courts,  the  former's  Jurisdictional  amount 
In  all  civil  matters  was  raised  from  92,500 
to  $10,000. 

A  long-expected  Improvement  In  the  Com- 
monwealth Judicial  System  was  the  creation 
of  municipal  Judges  who  will  gradually  be 
substituted  for  Justices  of  the  peace  as  the 
Justices'  terms  expire.  Budgetary  limitations 
and  constitutional  Judicial  safeguards  made 
their  Immediate  substitution  unfeasible. 

Municipal  judges  will  exercise  all  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  Justices  of  the  peace 
-aych  as  the  power  to  fix  and  accept  baUs,  and 
tolSspe  arrest  and  search  and  seizure  war- 
rant/ In  addition,  municipal  Judges  may  ac- 
cept guilty  pleas  for  municipal  ordinance 
violations  and  determine  provisional  rights 
and  beliefs.  In  case  of  necessity,  they  may,  at 
the  special  designation  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
be  authorized  to  perform  as  district  court 
judges. 

A  Writ  of  Certification  procedure  between 
any  federal  or  state  court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  established  as  a  mechanism  to 
strengthen  the  Commonwealth's  Judicial  sys- 
tem, enabling  our  high  court  to  Initially  In- 
terpret a  local  law  which  Is  a  determinant 
In  the  cause  of  action  being  considered  In 
the  state  or  federal  court. 

The  Code  of  ClvU  Procedure  was  amended 
to  allow  local  courts  to  grant  restratalng 
orders,  preliminary  or  permanent  Injunctions 
against  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Act  140  of  July  23,  1974,  deserves  special 
attention  by  Judges,  legislators  and.  scholars 
Interested  In  overcoming  the  delay  and  high 
cost  In  the  Judicial  system.  It  allows  Im- 
mediate determination  of  provlslonsJ  rights 
and  relief.  In  Its  pertinent  part,  the  State- 
ment of  Purpose  runs  as  follows: 

"This  act  provides  a  simple  and  fast  pro- 
cedure empowering  a  municipal  or  a  district 
court  Judge,  when  the  former  Is  not  avail- 
able, to  establish  provisional  legal  status  in 
certain  matters,  fixing  and  determining 
legal  rights  and  relations  between  the  par- 
ties. Such  determination  wlU  not  constitute 
res  judicata  nor  defeat  the  assertion  of  those 
rights  In  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 

"The  procedure  provided  Is  simple  and 
neither  demands  nor  prohibits  attorney  par- 
ticipation. Its  implementation  envisions  the 
formulation  of  a  verbal  or  written  complaint, 
dispensing  with  the  usual  elaborate  and 
complex  docvunents  used  In  ordinary  litiga- 
tion. 

"As  a  legislative  bill  of  foremost  Judicial 
and  social  value.  It  breaks  through  tradi- 
tional formulas  and  barriers,  making  possi- 
ble the  administration  of  Justice  in  a  most 
direct  and  efficient  way,  in  consonance  with 
the  basic  principles  embraced  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Experience  will  guide  future  extension 
or  limitation." 

This  act  is  a  summary  proceeding  for  the 
Immediate  determination  of  provisional 
rights  and  reliefs.  The  proceeding  is  appli- 
cable to  the  following  controversies:  over 
boundaries  and  rights  of  way;  over  custody 
of  minors;  between  married  persons  or  cou- 
ples living  m  concubinage  with  respect  to 
possession  and  use  of  residential  structures, 
and  other  personal  property;  between  tenant 
and  landowner  regarding  emergency  repairs 
In  a  residential  property;  between  construc- 
tion owner  and  contractor  In  relation  to  the 
conditions,  evolution  and  compensation  of 
said  construction  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
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ceed  $1,000;  between  an  owner  of  a  motor 
vehicle  and  a  mechanic,  tinsmith,  or  painter 
related  to  the  conditions  or  compensation 
of  said  work  and  the  retention  of  the  vehicle; 
between  seller  and  buyer  relating  to  the  war- 
ranty and  repair  of  any  furniture  or  appli- 
ance not  In  excess  of  $1,000;  and  labor  dis- 
putes not  exceedmg  $100. 

At  a  hearing  to  be  held  within  five  days 
of  the  complaint,  the  magistrate  not  only 
hears  the  parties  orally  and  receives  evi- 
dence, but  attempts  to  obtain  an  agreement 
between  the  parties.  The  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure are  not  applicable  and  the  Rules  of 
Evidence  are  applicable  only  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  denaturalize  the  proceedings. 

If  a  settlement  is  not  possible  and  the 
magistrate  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  a  legit- 
imate legal  controversy  between  the  parties 
requiring  adjudication,  he  enters  a  verbal 
resolutiolp-later  recorded  and  notified — In- 
dicating which  of  the  parties  Is  probably  right 
and  explaining  to  them  the  scope  of  the 
provisional  legal  status  binding  the  parties 
while  the  controversy  Is  disposed  of  through 
ordinary  proceedings.  Violation  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  punishable  as  a  cIvU  contempt. 

The  resolution,  while  not  subject  to  revi- 
sion, does  not  constitute  res  Judicata.  Upon 
the  filing  of  an  ordinary  action,  a  competent 
court  may  Interlocutortly  amend  or  stay  the 
magistrate's  order.  If  gross  error  or  special 
circumstances  are  shown.  No  attorney  Is  re- 
quired In  the  proceedings. 

This  law  wlU  enable  the  Judicial  system 
to  respond  quickly  and  economically  to  com- 
mon dally  problems  and  complaints  and  to 
divert  substantial,  tlme-constunlng  disputes 
that  unnecessarily  overload  the  courts. 

Depending  on  experience,  the  Act  might 
be  amended  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  matters 
which  may  be  provisionally  adjudicated;  or 
to  provide  that  any  such  order  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  without  any  party  filing  an 
ordinary  action,  may  become  res  Judicata. 

Another  way  of  speeding  the  dlsp>osltt(»i  of 
civil  cases  Is  attempted  through  an  act  estab- 
lishing a  60-day  period,  after  the  defendant 
has  served  his  answer,  within  which  both 
parties  must  initiate  discovery  proceedings. 
Authorization  is  vested  In  the  court  to  Im- 
pose economic  sanctions  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  related  to  such  proceed- 
ings. The  act  also  allows  the  court  to  set  a 
limit  on  counterclaims,  additional  party  and 
third-party  proceedings,  thus  disallowing  the 
use  of  discovery  as  a  means  of  delaying  the 
case  or  obtaining  undue  postponements. 

Poiu'  Important  Acts  were  approved  to  cut 
down  on  continuances. 

An  amendment  to  the  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  provides  that  any  continuance 
motion  must  be  through  a  written  petition, 
with  five  days  notice,  explicitly  indicating 
the  reasons  for  adjournment.  Attorneys  must 
now  Indicate  In  the  motion  at  least  three 
dates  within  the  current  calendar  term  on 
which  they  will  be  available  for  trial.  While 
recognizing  that  this  places  a  new  burden  on 
attorneys.  It  is  e.vpected  that  the  mechanism 
wiU  bring  about  l)etter  court  and  party  co- 
ordination, thus  avoiding  future  continu- 
ances due  to  calendar  conflicts,  unavailability 
of  essential  witnesses,  and  so  forth. 

For  civil  cases,  a  biU  was  enacted  requiring 
as  a  general  rule  that  continuance  motions 
be  in  writing,  and  that  verbal  petitions  on 
the  day  of  the  trial  be  entertained  only  If 
they  are  based  on  extraordinary,  unantic- 
ipated circumstances,  not  under  the  control 
of  the  parties  or  their  attorneys. 

In  all  cases,  criminal  or  dvU.  the  Judge 
must  state.  In  a  WTitten  order,  the  grounds 
for  postponement,  a  copy  of  which  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  administrative  Judge.  The 
data  thus  produced  will  eventually  be 
studied  in  the  Office  of  Courts  Adminlstra- 
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tion  as  it  seeks  further 
delay. 

To  further  discourage 
automatic  fee  for  any  such  motion 
civil  and  criminal  cases  was 
characteristics  of  which  are  as 
The  fee,  represented  by  a  speciil 
be  paid  on  any  written  or  verba  I 
adjournment.    In    cases    set 
amount  is  $10.  and  in  any  othei 
the  amount  is  $3.  (2)  In  stipula:ed 
ments  of  clvU  cases  the  fee  mxu : 
each  party.  (3)  If  the  party's  slg^iat 
included  in  the  motion,  or  if 
does  not  expressly  state  the  pa|ty 
rence,  the  fee  must  be  paid  by 
If  the  party  consents,  the  fee  ilkust 
by  the  party.    (4)    Even  thougl  t 
automatic,  it  does  not  aSect  Judicial 
Ity  to  deny  the  motion, 
proceedings  or  impose  other 
the  parties  or  their  attorneys. 

The  act  authorizes  the  court 
payment   of   the   adjournment 
party  alleges,  through  a  written 
of  the  following:  a)  death 
dent  of  his  attorney,  or  of  an 
or  witness:  b)  an  act  of  God;  c) 
fllct  in  schedule  of  cases  less 
when  petitioned  within  a 
d)  any  other  extraordinary  circ 
mltted  by  the  Court.  The  Seal 
tacbed  to  the  motion.  If  denie< 
cancelled;  if  granted.  It  will  be 
the  pstfty  or  hia   attorney.   Th^ 
wealth  government,  natural  or 
sons  lawfully  exempted  from 
and  costs,  and  legal  aid  institutions 
poor  are  exempt  from  the  fee 
locates  money  collected  through 
fees  to  legal  aid  programs  for 

A  substantial   amendment  to 
and   Traffic   Law   of   Puerto   Rido 
some  tradltitonal  problems:    (1) 
bacUog  (2)  time  spent  by  the  pdlice 
tine  court  appearances;    (3) 
to  many  drivers  whose  court 
only  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
plea  and  paying  a  small  fine; 
high    cost   of    administering    a 
within  the  Criminal  Justice 

The  Act  converts  almost  one 
traffic  violations  from  criminal 
trative  offenses  with  a  flxed  fine. 
so  converted   were   those   wheri 
data  showed  a  consistent  entering 
pleas.  The  driver  charged  will 
of  the  offense  and  of  the  fine,  wl 
can  pay  personally  or  by  mall, 
the  district  court  for  Judicial  r*rlew 
a  driver  commits  an  administrative 
and  as  a  result  causes  an  acc|lent 
produces  personal  or  property 
artmlntstrative    offense    become! 
meanor,  and  the  driver  becomes 
criminal  prosecution. 

The  results  of  this  new  methoti 
with  traffic  violations  will  be  clos  ely 
to  determine  the  desirability  of 
to  other  criminal  offenses  of  tb( 

Among  the  most  important 
to  the  rules  of  criminal  procedure 
lowing : 

The  need  to  corroborate  an 
testimony  was  eliminated;   the 
Ing  corroboration  of  the  proseciltrix 
mony  in  cases  of  rape  was  chan  ;ed 

Puerto  Rico's  obsolete  Penal 
was  repealed,  and  a  new  code 
recognizing  the  duel  function  of 
as  a  means  of  retribution,  deterrence 
babllitation  and  establishing  neW 
accordance  with  modern  times. 

To  expedite  JudicUl 
of  I>ubUc  Prosecuting  Attorney 
trlct  court  legel  was  created  and 
trial"  was  ellmloated.  Rules  to 
line-up   and  photography 
adopted. 
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The  commencement  of  a  trial  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  defendant  validly  summoned  in 
arraignment  was  authorized,  permitting  the 
Impanelling  of  the  Jiuy,  the  presentation  of 
evidence,  and  the  return  of  the  verdict  with- 
out the  defendant's  presence.  To  maintain 
order  when  a  defendant's  conduct  tends  to 
interrupt  judicial  proceedings,  the  Act  also 
authorizes:  (a)  contempt  proceedings;  (b) 
adoption  of  any  other  pertinent  coercive 
measures;  (c)  defendant's  removal  from  the 
courtroom. 

Pretrial  conferences  were  established,  to 
aid  In  reducing  controversies  and  in  plan- 
ning court  calendars.  To  shorten  voir  dire 
proceedings.  Jurors'  preliminary  examina- 
tions will  now  be  conducted  by  the  Judge.  An 
amendment  was  introduced  permitting  the 
substitution  of  another  Judge  for  a  disabled 
judge  in  a  criminal  trial  in  any  pha.se  prior 
to  the  verdict.  Criteria  for  the  Imposition  of 
ball  and  a  swift  procedure  for  the  revision  of 
the  amount  of  bail  were  enacted. 

Various  acts  were  approved  relating  to  cor- 
rectional reform.  One  act  created  an  au- 
tonomous agency  to  direct  correctional  poli- 
cy and  administer  the  correctional  system. 

In  the  civil  area,  amendments  were  intro- 
duced to  ex-parte  proceedings  relating  to 
declaration  of  heirship,  amendments  or  addi- 
tions to  documents  filed  in  the  general  regis- 
try of  vital  statistics,  and  waiver  of  consan- 
guinity for  marriages,  eliminating  the  need 
of  judicial  hearings  except  on  the  court's  Ini- 
tiative or  upon  motion  by  a  party. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  legal  proceedings, 
the  attorney's  contingent  fee  In  tort  cases 
was  limited.  In  addition,  compensation  to  a 
public  official  or  employee  for  his  judicial 
appearance  or  testimony  as  regular  or  expert 
witness,  was  restricted. 

The  Integrated  reform  of  the  Puerto  Hlcan 
system  of  justice  as  described  in  this  article 
shows  that  the  three  branches  of  government 
can — without  overlapping  their  respective, 
autonomous  powers — successfully  coordinate 
public  and  private  resources  to  revise  the 
system  of  law. 

But  reform  is  a  continuous  process.  To 
complement  the  vast  legislation  enacted,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Office  of  Court 
Administration  are  sponsoring  island-wide 
seminars  to  explain  the  new  acts  to  Judges, 
prosecutors,  lawyers  and  other  members  of 
the  community.  The  Bar  Association  Ls  con- 
tributing to  these  activities. 

The  council's  work  continues.  Recently 
three  more  reports  were  filed  by  the  commis- 
sions on  labor  law,  civil  law  and  the  office  of 
the  public  prosecutor.  More  reports  are  ex- 
pected soon.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  are  enacting  new  administra- 
tive rules  and  norms  for  the  courts,  and  a 
new  judiciary  act  Is  being  considered. 

All  those  who  are  partlcipathig  in  the 
process  of  revitalizing  Puerto  Rico's  system 
of  law  share  a  firm  personal  conviction  that 
Aristotle's  conception  of  justice  as  the  high- 
est and  most  valuable  human  virtue  is  an 
attainable  goal  when  duly  administered  by 
diligent,  prudent,  moral,  patient  and  im- 
partial Judges. 

Then  only,  will  we  be  closer  to  Roscoe 
Pound's  prophetic  vision  "...  of  a  future 
when  our  courts  will  be  swift  and  certain 
agents  of  Justice,  whose  decisions  will  be 
acquiesced  in  and  respected  by  all."  • 

FOOTNOTES 

^  Its  conception  surpasses  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem as  classically  conceived,  covering — in  ad- 
dition to  Courts — Police,  Prosecutor,  State 
Office,  Mortgage  Law,  Legal  Medicine  Insti- 
tute, Civil  Law,  Maritime  and  Aerial  Law, 
Penal  Law,  and  Correctional  System,  among 
others. 

During  the  same  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
summoned  the  Judicial  Conference.  To  avoid 
duplication  of  labours  between  both  organ- 
isms, their  respective  areas  and  efforts  were 
coordinated. 
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=  Puerto  Rico  is  no  exception  to  the  pro- 
found and  rapid  socio-economic  changes 
being  experienced  In  the  United  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  its  negative 
consequences.  Court  backlog,  urban  explo- 
sion, rise  in  crime  and  delinquency  and  ob- 
solescence in  substantive  and  procedural  law 
are  illustrative  examples. 

■''At  present  these  positions  are  held,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Honorable  Jose  Trias- 
Monge,  juau  Cancel-Rios,  Luis  E.  Ramos- 
Yordan,  and  Francisco  de  Jesus-Schuck.  Hon. 
Pedro  Perez  Pimental  was  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 

*  Pound,  Roscoe :  The  Causes  of  Popular 
DUsatisfaction  with  the  Adminiat ration  of 
Justice;  40  American  L.  Rev.  729  (1906),  re- 
printed, 46  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  55  (1962). 
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FROM  THE  LIGHTHOUSE 


HON.  THOBgAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   NEW    YORK' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  197 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoVk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate, 
Americans  have  been  rethinking  the  role 
of  our  institutions  in  our  national  life. 
Richard  Scott,  a  writer  for  the  Babylon 
Beacon  in  my  district,  has  been  thinking 
and  writing  about  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  "imperial  presidency."  He 
makes  sense  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  notice. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Pubest  Democract 
(By  Richard  Scott) 

"The  world's  purest  Democracy"  has  be- 
come severely  and  perhaps  irreparably  pollu- 
ted. Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi, 
faced  with  the  loss  of  office  because  of  mis- 
use of  campaign  funds,  declared  a  state  of 
emergency,  putting  her  critics  In  jail  and 
censoring  the  press.  Mrs.  Gandhi's  troubles 
and  her  repulsive  reactions  are  Just  the  lat- 
est in  a  series  of  shake-ups  throughout  the 
democratic  world.  Leaders  In  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  have  resigned 
in  disgrace  in  the  past  year.  It  all  gives  de- 
mocracy a  bad  name. 

Gandhi's  dictatorial  flourish  has  produced 
many  comparisons  with  the  plight  of  Richard 
Nixon  under  similar  circumstances  last  year. 
Nixon  could  have  easily  become  a  dictator. 
He  even  tried  to  sidestep  justice  with  that 
old  "save  the  presidency"  dodge,  exactly  what 
Mrs.  Gandhi  has  claimed. 

Comparing  Nixon  and  Gandhi  and  America 
with  India  serves  no  real  purpose.  There  is 
no  sense  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  de- 
mocracy survived;  only  relief  that  it  did  so. 
Had  Nixon  destroyed  the  tapes,  or  if  the 
tapes  never  existed,  Gerald  Ford  would  still 
be  vice-president.  The  repression  and  cen- 
sorship in  India  today  should  produce  shud- 
ders in  every  American  who  witnessed  the 
political  events  of  last  summer. 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  an  overhaul  of 
the  office  of  the  presidency.  There  is  literally 
nothing  to  stop  a  man  with  such  power  from 
assuming  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  ty- 
rant. Our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
must  be  re-checked  and  re-balanced  so  we 
can  sleep  a  little  better  at  night  without 
fearing  the  knock  on  the  door.  People  will 
tell  you  the  executive  must  have  to  the 
power  for  emergency  a^stion;  I  believe  the 
potential  danger  is  too  great.  And  If  some- 
one says  any  other  way  Is  too  inefficient,  what 
they're  really  saying  is  we  need  dictatorship 
to  operate  our  government.  I  don't  believe 
that,  not  yet. 


TITLE:  SOLVINa  OUR  ENERGY 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

or  C&LIrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1975 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  realize  that 
there  is  no  easy  way  out  of  or  aroimd  our 
energy  problems.  We  cannot  just  wave  a 
magical  wand  and  make  the  oil  crisis  get 
better  or  go  away. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  President's  program  to  de- 
control "old  oil"  over  a  period  of  30 
months  because  it  is  "politically  expedi- 
ent" for  some  of  us  to  continue  deluding 
our  constituents  into  thinking  that  there 
is  a  cheap,  painless  way  out  of  this  pre- 
dicament. We  must  stop  telling  the 
American  people  that  energy  can  be 
available  inexpensively  when  we  know 
the  contrary  to  be  true.  We  must  stop 
the  rhetoric  and  begin  offering  consti'uc- 
tive  and  comprehensive  ways  to  solve  our 
energy  problems  Instead  of  blindly  pur- 
suing courses  which  perpetuate  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor as  one  more  piece  of  convincing  evi- 
dence, that  tlie  majority  in  Congress  is 
only  deluding  itself  by  pursuing  the  leg- 
islative course  which  it  has  decided  to 
follow: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  23,  19761 

Ford's  Handle  On  Oil 

Democrats  In  Congress  may  be  winning 
points  with  the  public  In  their  battle  with 
President  Ford  over  oU  prices.  But  the  Presi- 
dent Is  moving  In  the  only  logical  direction 
over  the  long  run.  Americans,  even  If  reluc- 
tantly, must  accept  the  inevitability  of 
hlgher-C06t  energy  and  a  change  in  their  liv- 
ing habits. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Mr.  Ford  to  veto  still 
another  Democratic  bill,  this  one  designed 
to  keep  the  controls  on  domestically  pro- 
duced "old"  oil.  The  fact  that  the  White 
House  gave  little  publicity  to  the  veto  action 
suggests  the  political  awkwardness  of  It.  But, 
given  the  world's  depleting  oil  resources,  the 
President  has  no  realistic  alternative:  He 
must  pursue  a  long-range  program  that 
forces  consumers  to  reduce  the  use  of  oil, 
encourages  the  expansion  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, and  gets  the  U.S.  away  from  growing 
dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 

The  decontrol  of  "old"  oil  would  not  nec- 
essarily give  an  Impetus  to  new  exploration 
in  the  short  run  because  the  oU  companies 
are  going  full  steam  now.  But  It  would  en- 
courage the  use  of  secondary  or  tertiary  re- 
covery methods  on  old  wells,  adding  perhaps 
billions  of  barrels  of  oil  to  the  domestic  sup- 
ply. Moreover,  it  would  also  simplify  the 
petroleum  market,  which  now  functions  un- 
der an  unwieldy  two-price  structure,  and  It 
would  make  alternative  sources  of  energy,  like 
soiar  heat,  more  attractive  costwise. 

The  major  concern  of  course  is  that  a  de- 
regulation of  prices  on  "old"  oil.  which  ac- 
counts for  60  percent  of  all  domestic  pro- 
duction, will  trigger  sharp  Increases  in  fuel 
costs,  and  add  to  Inflationary  dangers  at  the 
very  moment  the  economy  is  beginning  to 
turn  around.  Whether  the  Impact  would  be 
anywhere  near  as  great  as  Democrats  charge 
is  questioned  by  economists.  But,  In  any 
event,  the  Intent  of  the  administration  is  to 
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phase  out  the  controls  gradually — and  to 
place  a  tax  on  the  windfall  profits  of  oil 
companies  that  can  be  rebated  to  the  con- 
sumer to  offset  the  economic  Impact. 

There  obviously  wiU  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Democratic 
Congress.  Without  It,  the  controls  on  old 
oil  will  expire  August  31  and  this  would 
produce  an  Immediate  and  sudden  jump  in 
oil  prices.  Both  sides  want  to  avoid  this. 

But  amid  the  complex  political  maneuver- 
ing now  going  on  one  thing  stands  out:  The 
nation  does  not  yet  have  a  solid,  comprehen- 
sive energy  program  that  Is  tmderstood  and 
supported  by  the  American  public.  Recession 
has  put  the  energy  question  on  the  back 
burner,  the  politicians  In  Congress  don't 
want  to  make  tough  decisions,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  oil  on  the  market  defies  all  warn- 
ings of  crisis. 

Somehow,  there  has  to  be  better  commu- 
nication between  government  and  public  on 
this  crucial  matter.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  Mr.  Ford  plans  to  send  to  Con- 
gress another  program  of  oil  price  decontrol. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  occasion  for 
him  to  go  to  the  nation  and  explain  the 
ABCs  of  the  energy  dilemma.  Americans  have 
never  lacked  an  ability  to  adapt  to  new  con- 
ditions— but  they  need  convincing  that  the 
time  for  change  is  now. 


ROBBIN  MASSEY— 12-YEAR-OLD 
CRIMEFIGHTER 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF   JOXBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  we  have  aU  heard  of  incidents  In 
which  a  citizen's  refusal  to  become  in- 
volved has  hampered  law  enforcement 
officials  in  preventing  or  solving  a  crime. 
Today,  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  about 
one  of  my  ccHistituents  who  did  get  In- 
volved. In  fact,  he  risked  his  life  to  pre- 
vent a  killer's  escape  and  then  testified 
against  the  suspect  in  the  case.  AH  the 
more  remarkable,  the  person  of  whom 
I  speak  is  a  12-year-old  boy — ^Robert 
Massey,  the  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Massey  of  Greensboro,  Ala. 

It  all  began  when  Robbin  and  his 
father  stopped  their  pickup  truck  in 
front  of  a  country  store  owned  by  Frank- 
lin Dooley.  Robbin  went  into  the  store 
for  food  and  drinks  while  his  fatlier, 
handicapped  with  an  injured  leg,  re- 
mained in  the  truck.  After  entering  the 
stoie,  Robbin  saw  Mr.  Dooley,  armed 
with  a  shotgun,  ordering  out  a  young 
male  customer.  Mr.  Dooley  told  Robbin 
to  go  for  help  because  the  man  was  try- 
ing to  rob  him.  Robbin  raced  to  the 
truck  and  he  and  his  father  prepared 
to  go  for  help,  but  in  the  excitement  his 
father  backed  the  truck  into  a  ditch, 
where  the  truck  became  stuck. 

While  this  was  going  on,  they  heard 
several  shots  from  inside  the  store  and 
saw  Mr.  Dooley  come  out  the  front  door 
and  fall  dead.  The  robber  followed  £ind, 
when  he  saw  the  truck  was  stuck,  dashed 
for  his  car,  Robin  picked  up  a  hunting 
rifle  being  carried  in  the  truck,  loaded  it 
and  fired  at  the  robber,  striking  him  in 
the  shoulder.  The  robber  managed  to  get 
inside  his  car  anyway,  but  Robbin  re- 
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loaded  the  rifle  and  shot  out  one  of  the 
front  tires  of  the  car,  slowing  the  robber's 
escape.  Law  enforcement  officials  soon 
arrested  a  suspect  and,  thanks  to  Rob- 
bin's  testimony,  the  suspect  was  con- 
victed of  first  degree  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison. 

Robbin  Massey  is  a  courageous  and 
quick-thinking  yoimg  man  and  I  salute 
him  for  his  act  of  heroism. 


ROMANIA  s  OPPRESSED  HUNGAR- 
IAN AUNORITY 


HON,  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mf.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Indicate  that,  while  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  252, 1  have 
some  strong  reservations  about  It. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  326,  which  Is  not  now  before 
us  because  of  the  promises  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs,  Arthur  A.  Hartman,  before  the 
International  Relations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Trade,  which  I  hope 
will  be  lived  up  to. 

It  would  be  a  mockery  of  our  traditions 
of  freedom  to  strive  for  close  relations 
with  Romania  without  making  It  clear 
that  we  condemn  the  present  treatment 
meted  out  to  ethnic  and  religious  minor- 
ities in  that  country,  which  compares  un- 
favorably even  with  that  of  the  other 
countries  of  East  Central  Europe  which 
have  Communist  governments.  Many  de- 
tailed cases  of  tqjpresslon  and  harass- 
ment were  presented  during  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings,  showing  the  systematic 
campaign  being  conducted  against  the 
2.5  million  Hungarian  minority  in  Ro- 
mania, as  well  as  against  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  groups  in  the  country. 
Along  with  this  domestic  oppression,  Ro- 
mania has  a  dismal  record  In  respect  to 
allowing  the  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  votes 
in  favor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
252  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  ap- 
proval of  Romanian  policies  and  we  re- 
sei-ve  the  right  to  raise  the  issue  again 
after  the  18-month  waiver  period  expires, 
unless  redress  is  given  to  the  minorities 
in  Romania. 

Thirty-nine  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding myself,  petitioned  the  President 
last  Friday  to  make  sure  that  the  State 
Department  follows  through  on  its  prom- 
ise and  asked  that  he  raise  the  issue  in 
his  talks  with  President  Ceaucescu  dur- 
ing his  current  European  visit.  We  hope 
that  he  wiU  listen  to  our  concerned  voices 
so  that  detente  with  Romania  will  not 
become  tantamount  to  abandonment  of 
our  humanitarian  concern  for  the  hu- 
man and  civil  rights  of  people  everj- 
where. 
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THE       LIE-DETECTOR 
THREAT      TO      CONS' 
RIGHTS 
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HON.  EDWARD  I.  K(^H 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"  'ATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  197  5 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vould  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  concerning  the 
polygraph  machine:  the  pDblems  It 
seeks  to  solve  and  the  probleiis  that  it 
creates.  The  experiences  of  tie  author, 
Jim  McCleUan,  vividly  depict  the  pres- 
sures that  the  polygraph  mac  line's  use 
in  employment  can  put  on  oar  fragile 
system  of  constitutional  rights.  His  is 
the  story  of  a  person  so  intimidated  by 
the  polygraph  that  he  felt  cor  ipelled  to 
confess  to  having  purloined  ),  handful 
of  popcorn  at  his  job.  He  was  forced  to 
take  not  one  but  three  lie-dete  ;tor  tests, 
and  when  the  third  time  he  refused,  he 
was  flred. 

However  well  Intentioned  he  poly- 
graph examiner  may  be,  as  I  b  elieve  the 
one  in  this  story  is,  the  legitimate  rights 
of  such  people  as  Jim  McClellan  are 
jeopardized  by  the  use  of  the  lia  detector. 
My  bill,  H.R.  2596,  would  bai  the  use 
of  polygraphs  in  employment.!  Business 
can  use  fairer  and  more  eflfecti  ve  means 
to  combat  employee  theft.  Cer  ainly,  we 
cannot  allow  the  rights  of  emi  iloyees  to 
be  undermined  for  the  expe<Liency  of 
employers. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues because  it  does  present  both  sides 
of  the  Issue.  It  is  our  responsibility  in 
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Mr  Liz  Detxctob  Niortu.^ik 

(By  Jim  R.  McClellan) 

(Note. — Jim     McClellan      workid 
7-Eleven  store  In  Arlington  from 
to  mid- 1974.  His  account  of  his 
company  insistence  that  employes 
graph  tests  follows. 

(Olenn  Meggard's  firm 
teats   to  McClellan  and  other  7- 
ployes.  He  disagreed  with  some  of 
impressions  of  events  during  the 
some  of   his   remarks  are   repor 
Italic  type,  as  are  some  remarks 
Kitchen,      Washington-Baltimore 
manager  for  7-Eaeven.) 

The  "He  detector"  Is  about  as 
way  to  apply  for  a  job,  or  to 
self  from  suspicion."  So  says  Glenr 
president   of   Atlantic  Security 

The  'lie  detector'   is  about  as 
as   the  rack.   That  Is   my 
experiences    with    polygraph    tests 
applying   for   a   Job   and   In   later 
remove  myself  from  suspicion. 

I  applied  for  a  job  as  a  clerk  In 
store  In  1973.  After  completing  a 
tlon  and  passing  a  physical  and 
test,  I  was  welcomed  Into  what 
Southland  Corporation  calls  the  ' 
Family." 

I  quickly  came  to  see  how  my 
porate  parents  treated   their 
first  thing  I  was  made  to  do  was 
over  to  see  Olenn  Meggard  and 
veteran  security  agents  for  a 
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It  was  Meggard's  assignment  to  question  mo 
and  to  verify  the  truthfulness  of  statements 
In  my  application.  In  other  words,  7-Eleven 
wanted  to  know  whether  my  character  was 
sterling  enough  for  a  t2-an-hour  job. 

Atlantic  Security  has  three  bland  rooms 
leading  off  its  lobby  which  are  equipped  for 
polygraph  Interrogations.  I  was  led  into  one 
and  seated  in  an  oversized,  almost  com- 
fortable chair. 

The  theory  of  the  polygraph  Is  that  when 
a  person  gives  a  false  response  to  a  question 
there  will  be  noticeable  signs  of  stress: 
changes  in  blood  pressure,  breathing,  pulse, 
and  skin  resistance.  Never  trust  a  palm 
sweater,  you  know. 

The  examiner  told  me  It  was  important 
that  I  tru-st  him  and  his  machine  and  he  was 
going  to  ask  me  some  questions  to  familiarize 
me  with  the  test  and  the  equipment,  and 
to  put  me  at  ease. 

With  the  machine  turned  off,  I  was  asked 
if  I  had  stolen  anything  from  a  previous 
employer,  if  I  smoked  marijuana  or  used 
drugs,  drank  to  excess.  If  I'd  written  bad 
checks;  and  questions  generally  probing 
whether  I  was  truthful  In  filling  out  South- 
land's application. 

With  some  preliminaries  over,  a  tube  was 
attached  to  my  chest.  A  cuff  which  looked 
like  the  kind  physicians  use  to  measure  blood 
pressure  was  Inflated  around  my  wrist.  Some 
electrodes  were  attached  to  the  fingers  of 
one  of  my  hands.  I  half  expected  a  messenger 
to  come  running  with  a  pardon  from  the 
governor,  but  It  didn't  happen. 

The  examiner  told  me  to  look  at  a  spot 
on  the  wall  about  five  feet  In  front  of  me, 
and  warned  that  If  my  gaze  strayed,  or  if 
I  coughed,  took  a  deep  breath  or  fidgeted, 
the  test  results  could  be  affected.  Then  the 
machine  was  turned  on  and  I  was  asked  all 
the  questions  again. 

Fortunately,  the  machine  vouched  for  my 
integrity  and  I  started  work  at  7-Eleven. 

Mecgaro.  It  is  standard  polygraph  practice 
to  thoroughly  acquaint  a  subject  with  each 
of  the  questions,  and  with  the  whole  proce- 
dure, be/ore  the  examination  begins.  Then 
the  element  of  surprise  or  confusion — which 
could  distort  the  meaning  of  a  subject's  re- 
sponses— tj   eliminated,   Meggard  says. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  of  faithful  serv- 
ice to  7-Eleven  I  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  rea£Brm  my  honesty.  As  a  result  of  a  $60 
shortage,  all  the  store's  employes  were  re- 
quired to  pay  another  visit  to  Atlantic  Se- 
curity. 1  objected  to  taking  another  poly- 
graph. I  resented  being  mistrusted  and  I  was 
angry  that  I  was  being  made  to  prove  my 
Innocence  even  though  there  was  nothing 
to  Indicate  I  had  done  anything  wrong. 

This  seemed  contrary  to  one  of  those  con- 
stitutional rights  I  had  always  been  told 
were  unalienable.  But  to  refuse  the  exam 
would  have  made  it  appear  I  had  something 
to  hide  and  I  felt  I  could  be  more  righteous 
in  my  contempt  for  the  process  after  the 
machine  had  confirmed  that  I  was  not  guilty. 
So  I  took  the  exam. 

The  session  was  much  like  the  preemploy- 
ment  examination  except  that  the  questions 
were  more  pointed,  and  therefore  more  In- 
furiating. I  was  a.sked  If  I  had  stolen  the 
money  from  the  store,  or  If  I  had  aided, 
abetted,  or  was  withholding  Information 
about  another  employe's  wrongdoing.  I  was 
shown  a  picture  of  a  man  who  looked  like 
Ralph  Olnsburg  and  asked  If  on  nlghtshlfts 
I  had  helped  him  smuggle  store  merchandise 
Into  a  truck.  I  was  also  asked  if  I  had  ever 
lied  to  my  wife. 

Meggard.  Ridiculous  questions  are  included 
on  examinations  as  a  way  of  validating  test 
results,  Meggard  says.  For  instance,  if  a  per- 
son being  examined  is  producing  a  number 
of  responses  that  indicate  he  is  bfing  decep- 
tive, he  can  then  be  shown  a  photo  of  some- 
one whom  he  could  net  pqg9{bl^  know,  and 
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asked  if  he  has  been  helping  the  man  in  the 
photo  steal  from  the  store.  If  even  that  an- 
swer registers  deception,  it  casts  some  doubt 
on  the  apparent  deception  registered  in  other 
answers.  In  other  words,  the  examiner  is 
warned  that  the  test  may  not  be  producing 
reliable  results.  And  vice  versa. 

When  the  exam  was  over,  the  examiner 
.said  the  machine  indicated  that  I  was  in  a 
conspiracy  with  one  or  more  employes  to  steal 
money  and  merchandise  from  the  store.  I  was 
aghast.  I  had  never  knowingly  stolen  any- 
thing. Two  more  times  the  exam  was  admin- 
istered and  the  results  were  the  same.  The 
examiner  said  It  was  clear  that  I  was  holding 
something  back,  whether  relevant  or  not, 
and  that  this  was  the  time  to  get  It  off  my 
chest. 

It  was  a  nightmare  come  true.  I'd  come 
Into  the  room  feeling  my  honesty  beyond  re- 
proach; now,  through  my  own  physiological 
responses,  a  sort  of  subconscious  confession, 
I  found  myself  imder  suspicion  of  theft  and 
of  lying  to  cover  up  stealing. 

The  examiner  fished  for  a  confession  for 
about  15  minutes.  I  wanted  very  badly  to  be 
able  to  confess  something  and  be  rid  of  this 
whole  humiliating  experience.  The  only  thing 
I  could  think  to  do  was  confess  to  a  weak- 
ness for  fresh  popped  popcorn.  I  confessed 
that  whenever  I  popped  popcorn  at  the  store, 
which  was  almost  dally,  the  smell  did  to  me 
what  the  siren's  song  had  done  to  poor  Ulys- 
ses. I  further  confessed  that  on  one  occasion 
I  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation  and  con- 
sumed two  handfuls  of  poijcorn.  I  also  ratted 
on  the  assistant  manager  who  had  taken  a 
handful  with  me.  The  examiner  said  he  was 
sure  I  was  hiding  something  much  more 
serious. 

Meggard.  When  the  responses  of  a  person 
given  a  polygraph  examination  indicate  de- 
ception, the  examiner  will  follow  up  giving 
the  person  an  opportunity  to  give  an  in- 
nocent explanation  for  the  deception,  says 
Glenn  Meggard.  Perhaps  embarrassment  over 
some  minor  or  irrelevant  matter  is  causing 
the  strong  response  that  shows  up  on  the 
polygraph  as  deception.  The  examiner's  ques- 
tions after  the  polygraph  is  turned  off  are 
aimed  at  clearing  the  record,  not  at  extract- 
ing a  confession,  says  Meggard.  Meggard  con- 
tends that  if  a  person  being  tested  inter- 
prets it  that  way,  it  must  be  because  of  his 
own  insecurity  or  feelings  of  guilt. 

When  I  got  out  in  the  daylight  I  was 
embarrassed  at  having  confessed  to  some- 
thing so  paltry  as  popcorn  snatching  and  was 
siu-e  the  polygraphers  were  having  a  good 
laugh  at  my  expense.  The  agency  dutifully 
notified  Southland's  district  office.  And  be- 
fore I  had  even  made  It  home,  the  district 
supervisor  had  phoned  the  news  of  the  con- 
fession to  the  manager  of  the  store  where  I 
worked. 

The  days  immediately  following  the  poly- 
graph exam  were  agonizing.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  no  one  trusted  me  anymore  and 
that  my  every  action  was  under  someone's 
watch.  And  I  certainly  couldn't  blame  any- 
one for  mistrusting  me;  It  was  my  word 
against  the  machine's,  and  as  logic  would 
seem  to  Indicate,  the  machine  had  no  reason 
to  lie. 

After  a  while  I  even  started  feeling  guilty 
and  contemptible,  even  though  I  knew  I 
hadn't  stolen  anything.  I've  known  few  feel- 
ings quite  this  frightening. 

Finally  I  did  some  research.  I  found  that 
at  least  12  states  (not  Including  Virginia) 
provide  criminal  penalties  for  employers  con- 
victed of  forcing  employes  to  undergo  a  poly- 
graph examination.  Former  Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
of  North  Carolina  has  called  the  polygraph 
"one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the  pseudo- 
scientific  Instruments  of  the  20th  century." 
A  polygraph  cannot  be  correctly  called  a 
lie-detector  because  It  cannot  tell  If  a  subject 
is  lying.  It   can   only   record   physiological 
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changes.  By  monitoring  tUeee  change.?  it  Is 
possible  to  tell  when  a  person  is  experiencing 
emotional  stress.  For  many  people  lying  Is  a 
stressful  situation.  But  lying  is  not  the  only 
stressful  situation.  A  person  uuder  polygraph 
investigation  may  show  signs  of  stress  out 
of  fenr  that  iimocence  will  not  be  proved,  or 
from  resentment  at  being  accused,  or  for 
other  reasons.  While  a  polygraph  can  sense 
when  a  person  reacts  abnormally  to  a  ques- 
tion, it  cannot  Identify  the  cau&e  of  the  reac- 
tion. 

Burke  Smith  in  a  1967  Scientific  American 
article  offered  an  example  of  a  man  who  was 
asked  during  a  polygraph  examination  If  he 
drank  coffee.  He  answered  truthfully  that  he 
did,  but  the  machine  indicated  he  was  lying. 
Neither  the  man  nor  his  exainiuer  could  ex- 
plain the  reaction.  Lat«r,  under  psycho- 
therapy It  was  learned  that  throughout  his 
youth  ills  parents  had  sternly  prohibited  him 
from  drinking  coffee  and  he  stlU  carried 
strong,  though  unconscious,  feelings  of  guilt 
abotit  it. 

While  the  truthful  can  be  wrongly  accused 
If  Improper  reliance  is  placed  on  a  polygraph, 
those  who  give  false  responses  may  be  cleared. 
For  ECime  people  lying  Is  not  a  stressful  situa- 
tion. In  fact  there  are  people  who  find  it 
satlsfjing.  StU  otl»«rs  seem  to  find  ways  of 
beating  the  machine. 

Many  who  operate  the  polygraph  claim 
their  machine  Is  accurate  95-100  per  cent  of 
the  time.  Some  Independent  laboratory  tests, 
however,  have  found  the  polygraph  consid- 
erably less  reliable.  On  the  ba.sls  of  a  thor- 
ough study.  Dr.  Martin  Orne,  a  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
concluded  that  the  polygraph  Is  no  more  than 
80  per  cent  accurate.  His  findings  were  in 
basic  agreement  with  those  of  an  earlier 
study  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Kvibis  of  Fordham 
University.  In  addition,  Kubls  found  dimin- 
ished accuracy  when  tlie  subjects  of  the 
polygraph  interrogation  resorted  to  various 
"Jamming"  techniques;  the  accuracy  of  the 
exfiminers  fell  from  75  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
when  the  subjects  concentrated  on  exciting 
ca  upsetting  thoughts  during  the  exam. 

But  In  spite  of  its  unreliability,  polygraph 
has  gained  an  aura  of  infa'.llbility.  This,  more 
than  electronic  gadgetry,  is  its  principal 
strength.  Because  some  people  are  convinced 
of  the  Inevitability  of  detection,  confessions 
will  sometimes  be  given  v.-iUiout  actually  re- 
sorting to  the  machine. 

This  myth  of  Infallibility  is  bo  strong  that 
it  has  even  been  known  to  convince  innocent 
people  of  their  guilt.  Burke  Smith  described 
the  case  of  a  bank  manager  whose  employer 
believed  in  subjecting  employes  to  periodic 
polygraph  Interrogations  just  to  keep  them 
honest.  During  one  such  "routine"  exam,  the 
young  bank  manager  was  asked,  "Have  you 
ever  stolen  any  money  from  the  bank  or  its 
customers?"  He  said  that  he  had  not  done 
so,  but  the  polygraph  indicated  that  he  was 
Ijing. 

After  a  lengthy  session  to  delermiue  the 
amount  stolen,  the  examiner  found  that  the 
manager  reacted  most  strongly  when  asked 
about  the  sums  of  *800  and  $1,000.  Tlie  bank 
manager  was  bewildered  by  the  esamliiatlou 
results,  but,  convinced  of  the  polygraph's  in- 
fallibility, he  confessed  to  having  stolen 
$1,000.  He  even  explained  how  he  must  have 
carried  out  the  theft. 

But  an  audit  of  the  bank's  record  turned 
up  no  shortages.  Under  therapy,  the  man 
was  found  to  have  very  strong  feelings  of 
guilt  about  financial  dealings  wltl)  his 
mother  and  wife  in  the  amounts  of  8800 
and  $1,000.  Both  his  mother  and  wife  were 
bank  customers.  Tlie  conclusion  of  the  ther- 
apist was  that  the  bank  manager  had  re- 
sponded only  to  the  plirase  "or  its  customers" 
during  the  polygraph  session.  Later,  in  the 
second  polygraph  test  the  man  reacted  nor- 
mally when  asked  simply,  "Hare  you  ever 
stopen  any  money  fTMn  the  bank?" 
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The  myth  of  InfalUbillty  Is  also  Instrumen- 
tal in  extracting  confessions  that  are  irrel- 
evant to  matters  under  investigation.  Before 
the  machine  Is  turned  on,  some  polygraphers 
tell  subjects  that  if  there  are  Incidents  in 
their  past  that  they  feel  guUty  about  they 
should  tell  them  to  the  examiner.  Otherwise, 
the  polygraph  might  reflect  the  subject's 
concern  over  these  incidents.  People  have 
been  known  to  confess  to  a  polygrapher  just 
about  everything  from  teeu-age  hubcap 
theft,  infidelity,  homosexuality,  to  even 
mittder. 

Moreover,  a  polygraph  examiner  is  not  a 
priest  or  physician  with  the  traditions  of 
confidentiality  those  professions  have  devel- 
oped over  centuries.  Information  elicited 
dming  polygraph  interrogations  Is  not  only 
recorded  lii  the  files  of  the  polygraph  firm, 
but  has  also  been  known  to  find  Its  way  to 
credit  bureaus,  employers,  and  police 
agencies. 

Meccaro.  InjvTmulion  disclosed  in  a  poly- 
graph examination  is  regarded  aa  confidential 
by  all  reputable  polygraphers,  says  Meggard. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  reassiu-lng  to  learn 
of  the  polygraplier's  unreliability.  I  had  not 
been  at  the  point  of  confessing,  as  the  poor 
bank  manager  had  been.  But  I  was  at  least 
bewildered  by  my  predicament. 

Supported  by  an  armload  of  documents,  I 
explained  what  I  had  discovered  to  the  store 
manager  and  he  let  me  rettirn  to  work.  Noth- 
ing more  was  ever  said  to  me  about  the 
shortage  that  had  set  off  the  whole  ordeal.  In 
fact,  a  few  weeks  after  starting  back  to  work 
the  manager  told  me  It  was  all  right  if  I 
occasionally  dipped  Into  the  popcorn.  I  could 
help  myself  to  Slurpees,  hot  chocolate,  and 
coffee,  provided,  of  course,  that  I  furnished 
my  own  cup. 

Ten  months  passed  without  any  of  the 
store's  employes  being  sent  again  to  At- 
lantic Security. 

Occasionally  we  were  threatenend  v.ith  a 
trip  to  the  polygraph,  but  no  one  actually 
had  to  go. 

Finally,  after  a  shortage  in  July  of  1974, 
the  store's  seven  employes  were  scheduled 
for  interrogations.  I  notified  the  manager 
that  I  would  not  submit  to  another  poly- 
graph and  outlined  my  objections  in  writing. 
I  also  .suggested  some  alternatives  to  the 
store's  auditing  procedures  which  I  felt 
would  greatly  reduce  the  chances  of  short- 
ages, and  thereby  the  need  for  subjecting 
employees  to  the  humiliating  and  dehuman- 
izing trips  to  Atlantic  Security. 

Other  employes  felt  as  I  did,  but  they  de- 
cided to  submit  to  the  interrogations  any- 
way. For  them,  the  investigation  was  made 
into  a  fLshing  expedition.  Not  only  were  they 
asked  about  tlie  particular .  shortages  that 
prompifd  the  examinations,  but  whether 
they  were  guilty  of  cheating  on  their  grocery 
bills,  giving  unauthorized  discounts  on  gro- 
ceries or  selling  money  orders  at  reduced 
rates  to  friends,  selUng  beer  or  wine  to  mi- 
nors or  after  hours,  drinkhig  on  the  job,  or 
smoking  marijuana.  None  of  the  store's  em- 
ployes v.as  known  to  be  suspected  of  these 
things. 

Mecg.\bd.  Questioning  when  shortages 
occur  jtormally  rm'et;sa  icide  range,  well  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  "Hid  you  take  $100  from 
the  cash  register."  because  criminal  behavior 
is  far  from  the  only  explanation  for  shortages 
in  a  store.  Sloppy  or  careless  practices — sucfi 
as  letting  someoiie  else  behind  the  counter 
near  the  casli  register  or  jnany  other  viola- 
tions of  company  policy — may  have  caused 
the  problem.  Discovering  such  correctiblc 
lapses  ill  as  viuch  a  target  of  the  polygraph 
as  is  criminal  behai'ior,  says  Meggard. 

The  polygraph  has  beeu  described  as  the 
most  democratic  way  for  people  to  remove 
themselves  from  suspicion.  If  so,  we  are  fort- 
unate municipal  crime-fighting  techniques 
are  not  equally  democratic.  Otherwise  this 
might  lie  the  scenrtrlo: 
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There  Is  robbery  at  the  First  Natltmal 
Bank,  'ihe  police  arrive  on  the  scene  minutes 
later  aud  promptly  arrest  everyone  standiuj; 
aroiuid  on  a  chaige  of  armed  robbery.  The 
onloo'iers  are  carted  off  to  headquarters  and 
strapped  Into  polygraph.  Those  unable  to 
prove  iheir  innocence  of  the  bank  robbery 
are  declured  guilty  on  the  spot  and  sent  on 
to  ja'.l.  And  as  long  as  they're  already  in  the 
chair,  those  who  did  prove  their  Inuocenct- 
of  the  robbery  are  required  to  prove  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  w-ith  the  rape  over  oii 
23rd  Street,  that  they  haven't  beeu  cheatin;^ 
on  their  income  tax  or  pushing  dope.  Before 
being  released  they  are  also  given  an  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  confess  to  any  other  crimes  thai 
might  be  troubling  their  consciences. 

I  reported  for  work  at  the  normal  time  on 
the  day  I  was  to  have  taken  the  polygraph, 
but  my  name  bad  been  scratched  off  the  worl: 
BCbediile.  The  district  supervisor  said  that  7- 
Eleven  .sometimes  came  across  employees  who 
opposed  the  use  of  the  polygraph  and  that 
they  were  always  severed  from  the  company. 
They  were  considered  "conscientious  objec- 
tors." He  said  no  one  questioned  my  honesty. 
I  was  being  severed  because  I  just  didn'i 
"mesh  with  corporate  philosophy." 

Southland  Is  not  the  only  company  usln;: 
the  polygraph.  It  Is  one  of  many,  aud  the 
number  Is  Increasing.  For  everyone  subjected 
to  the  polygraph,  the  experience  Is  angiUsh- 
ing  and  dehumanizing. 

The  corporate  system  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  run  so  far  afield  from  traditional 
American  ideals  of  civil  liberty.  People  have  a 
right  to  be  considered  Innocent  until  or  un- 
less their  guilt  has  been  proved  through  due 
process  of  law.  They  have  a  right  to  be 
secure  In  their  privacy,  and  a  right  to  con- 
front those  who  would  accuse  them.  The  only 
way  an  employee  can  confront  this  mechani- 
cal accuser  is  with  a  crowbar.  And  that  may 
not  be  a  bad  Idea. 

Meggapd.  No  one  ever  should  be  required 
to  take  a  polygraph,  but  "It  is  cdso  my  opin- 
ion that  no  one  should  be  precluded  froftn 
taking  a  polygraph  examination  as  a  inea».< 
of  exculpation,"  says  Meggard. 

Kitchen.  Southland  has  discarded  the 
practice  of  automatic  firings  in  favor  of  case- 
by-casc  jvdgment,  says  the  7-Eleren  division 
manager. 

In  some  parts  of  Virginia  a  polygraph  ex- 
amination is  still  required  by  7-Eleven  priO' 
to  employment,  in  others  a  comprehensive 
background  screening  is  used  instead.  The 
problem  with  screening  is  that  it  takes  mow 
time. 

SouthUmd  is  well  aware  of  controversy  ore 
lie  detectors,  Kitchen  said.  It  regards  th>- 
polygraph  not  aa  a  decision-maker  but  as  a 
management  tool  that  mvf't  be  used  con- 
scientiously and  intelligently,  o'-  not  at  aV 
It's  tough  to  use.  but  7-Eleven  s  is  a  tougii 
business  in  which  instances  of  cmplope  in- 
comjpetenrr,  indifference  or  dishonesty  can  be 
costly,  so  managcvicnt  must  be  diligent. 

"We  suspect."  said  Kitchen,  "that  l'0^lt^ 
day  polygraphs  will  be  banned."  The  trend 
is  in  that  direction,  be  observt'd.  because  ot 
a  bud  public  image  of  lie  di  teciion. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or    CM.IFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Monday.  July  2S,  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vote<i 
for  the  pricing  provision  in  H.R.  7014  in 
the  full  Commerce  Committee,  and  sup- 
ported its  retention  by  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve the  price  celling  contained  in  title 
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m  and  phase  decontrol  of  pld  oil  are 
necessary  to  protect  American  con- 
siiiners  from  the  devMtatlng  Impact  of 
ever-Increasing  energy  prices  imtll  alter- 
native energy  sources  are  developed  and 
competition  is  restored  in  (pe  energy 
market.  1 

A  sudden  decontrol  of  "oldT  oil  would 
cause  a  severe  shock  to  our  already 
weakened  economy,  and  woiilp  wipe  out 
the  limited  recovery  which  Ls  underway. 
It  would  significantly  boost  inflation  and 
Increase  our  intolerable  levelj  of  unem- 
ployment The  absence  of  a  price  ceiling 
would  also  result  In  the  setting  of  our 
domestic  oil  prices  by  the  OPBC  cartel — 
which  Is  a  political  price  of]  Arab  ex- 
ploitation. 

On  July  23  I  missed  the  vkte  on  the 
Wn.soN  of  Texas  amendiaent  to  remove 
title  in  of  HJl.  7014.  Had  I  be<;n  present. 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment removing  title  ni  from  !H.R.  7014. 


THE  DEATH  OP  REV. 
A.  SEONIECKI 


A  J>HOS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  COIITE 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HQUSE  OF 

Monday,  July  28, 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  was  with 
great  sadness  and  deep  regret  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  the  Reverend 
Alphos  A.  Skoniecki  in  Tiut  ers  Falls, 
Mass.  Father  Skoniecki  wa^  a  great 
friend,  and  both  his  friencsliip  and 
spiritual  leadership  will  te  sorely 
missed. 

A  native  of  Zlelim,  Polanl,  Father 
Skoniecki  came  to  Canada  a1  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I,  where  he  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Montreal 
In  1915.  During  World  War  lie  was  ac- 
tive In  recruiting  Polish  citizen!  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  Polish  Army,  and  was  later 
Instrumental  In  raising  fimds  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Poland  after  the  war. 

From  1918-25.  Father  Skoniecki 
served  as  the  pastor  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Easthampton.  Mas).,  a  posi- 
tion to  which  he  brought  great  dedica- 
tion and  understanding.  He  later  served 
as  pastor  of  Owe  Lady  of  Czcstochowa 
Church  In  Turners  Falls  from  1925-48. 
During  this  time  he  was  alwak's  known 
for  his  responsiveness  to  the  l  needs  of 
his  p>arlshoner8  and  the  open  cirms  and 
heart  with  which  he  greeted  those  In 
need.  Father  Skoniecki  celebj^ted  his 
50th  year  of  ordination  in  l667  while 
pastor  of  the  Saints  Peter  frnd  Paul 
Church  in  Palmer,  Mass. 

In  addition  to  his  Inspiratidnal  work 
as  a  man  of  the  cloth.  Father  Skoniecki 
was  also  a  distinguished  jourialist.  He 
was  the  founder  and  editor  of  Plast,  the 
Polish  language  newspaper  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  from  1918-25.  He  was|  also  the 
founder  of  the  Chicopee  Heral 

During  World  War  n,  Palftier  Sko- 
niecki was  the  executive  secretary  for 
the  Coordinating  Committee  iof  Seven 
Eastern  States  working  to  poiqt  out  the 
dangers  of  communism  to  Members  of 
Coccress.  In  recognition  of  hl^  wartime 
efforts.  Father  Skoniecki  wa.s   made  a 
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lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Polish  Army  In 
1954. 

For  his  Journalistic  and  charitable 
works  for  the  liberation  of  Poland  and 
the  Polish  cause.  Father  Skoniecki  re- 
ceived the  Polish  Army  Cross  of  Merit, 
the  Silver  Sword  of  General  Haller,  and 
the  Silver  Cross  of  the  Polish  Roman 
CathoUc  Union  of  America. 

Father  Skoniecki  was  a  most  talented 
man,  a  dedicated  clergyman,  a  great 
patiiot,  and  a  distinguished  journalist. 
He  wUl  be  greatly  missed,  although  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  tlie  great 
fortune  of  knowing  him  he  will  never  be 
forgotten. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  FOREIGN 
NATIONALS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 


OF   NEW    YORK. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEo 

Monday.  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  we  all  know  tiiat  unemploy- 
ment Is  the  most  severe  and  urgent  prob- 
lem facing  the  Nation  today,  and  that  it 
is  particularly  severe  In  Uie  building 
trades.  Yet  the  DeparUuent  of  Defense 
has  a  $230  mlUion  construction  program 
which  takes  funds  from  the  American 
taxpayers  and  uses  them  to  create  jobs 
for  foreign  nationals:  Jobs  which  could 
and  probably  should  be  filled  by 
Americans. 

I  am  referring  to  tlaose  portions  of 
the  militai-y  construction  program  which 
involve  constioiction  outside  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  Since  1970, 
we  have  .spent  over  $1  billion  on  mllitarj' 
construction  overseas.  Contracts  for  con- 
struction are  let  on  a  competitive-bid 
basis,  and  contractors  naturally  seek  to 
minimize  costs  by  hh'lng  Uidigenous 
labor.  In  addition  to  taking  jobs  away 
from  unemployed  Americans,  this  prac- 
tice has  deleterious  effects  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Should  we  require  that  foreign-soil 
milltarj-  construction  be  performed  en- 
tirely or  In  some  specified  part  by  Ameri- 
can labor?  It  may  be  argued  tliat  moving 
costs  and  higher  wage  scales  would  pro- 
hibitively Increase  construction  expenses 
and  that  balance-of-payment  benefits 
would  be  lost  by  American  workers 
spending  their  wages  in  foreign  markets. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  pi-ob- 
lem  is  we  do  not  know.  We  do  not  even 
have  the  basic  information  on  which  to 
make  a  decision. 

When  this  problem  first  came  to  my 
attention,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  inquiring  how  many  foreli^ 
luitionals  are  employed  and  how  much 
they  are  paid.  I  was  told  that,  "since 
detailed  contractor  payroll  information 
Is  not  required  for  work  performed  In 
overseas  areas,  as  It  Is  within  the  United 
States,  government  contract  records 
would  not  reflect  the  number  of  third 
country  workers  employed  on  a  specific 
project,  if  any,  or  the  duration  of  their 
employment" 

In  the  absence  of  this  and  certain 
other  basic  information,  it  i.s  impcsslble 
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for  us  to  decide  what,  if  anytMng  we 
should  do  about  foreign-national  em- 
I^yment  <m  foreign-soil  mihtary  con- 
struction projects. 

Therefore,  I  Introduce  this  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5210  which  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  specifying,  for 
each  foreign-soil  military  construction 
contract  in  excess  of  $500,000,  the  num- 
ber and  nationality  of  foreign  nationals 
employed,  the  skills  provided,  and  aver- 
age wages  paid  to  foreign  nationals  in 
each  skill  category. 


SOVIETS  SEE  -DETENTE"  AS  PATH 
TO  WORLD  REVOLUTION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ItLlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
over  the  meaning  of  the  word  "detente." 

The  U.S.  Government,  it  appears,  be- 
lieves that  detente  really  means  an  eas- 
ing of  tensions  and  a  cooperative  working 
together  on  the  part  of  the  West  and 
the  East.  The  Soviet  Union,  unfortu- 
nately, seems  to  have  an  imderstanding 
of  detente  which  is  far  different. 

If  deeds  are  more  Important  than 
words,  which  they  certainly  should  be, 
then  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  attempting 
to  camouflage  its  real  imderstanding  of 
detente  at  all.  Subversion  In  Portugal, 
the  establishment  of  a  base  in  Somalia, 
increased  spending  for  military  weapons, 
support  for  terrorism  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East — the  list  of  Soviet  violations 
of  the  spirit  of  detente  are  extensive. 

The  fact  which  many  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment seem  imwllllng  to  confront  is 
that  even  Soviet  words  are  not  In  keep- 
ing with  what  we  say  we  believe  de- 
tente to  be. 

In  a  major  speech  recently  repoi-ted  by 
Pravda,  senior  Politburo  Member  Mikhail 
A.  Suslov  hailed  what  he  termed  "the 
further  development  and  deepening  of 
the  world  revolutionary  process."  He  de- 
clared that  "detente"  serves  the  cause  of 
progress  toward  socialism  In  the  whole 
world.  If  events  in  Portugal,  Cambodia, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Laos  are  any  Indica- 
tion, Mr.  Suslov  seems  to  be  correct. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Suslov  noted  that, 
"Conditions  today — favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  society."  He  said  that  the 
realization  of  the  "growing  revolutionary 
possibilities"  depends  in  many  ways  upon 
the  strengthening  and  the  solidarity  of 
the  Communist  movement.  "Irreversible 
detente  is  a  precondition  for  the  success 
of  this  policy,"  he  said. 

Hopefully,  President  Ford  and  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  will  become  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  detente  is  being  used 
by  the  Soviet  leadei-shlp  for  its  own  ag- 
gressive purposes.  One  of  these  punxjses 
Is  the  final  declaration  of  the  European 
Security  Conference  which  the  Soviets 
ho];>e  will  ratify  the  communizatlon  of 
Eastern  Europe.  For  t2ie  United  States 
to  sign  such  a  document  Is  precisely  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  leaders  in 
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the  Kremlin.  The  document  which  the 
President  now  proposes  to  sign  In  Hel- 
.'sinki  was  called  the  Betrayal  of  East- 
ern Europe  by  Nobel  Prize  winning  So- 
viet nuthor  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn. 

I  V.  ish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
icport  of  the  talk  by  Politburo  Member 
Mikhpil  Suslov  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  22. 
1975.  written  by  Paul  Wohl.  and  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
I  Fii'in  ilie  Christian  Science  Moiiitor,  Julv  22. 

1975) 

Sn.d:-,    See   Detente    As    P.vfii    lo    Wontu 

Revoluiioa 

(By  Paul  WoJii) 

A  leading  Soviet  ideologitit  hi*  made  it 

clear  that  the  Kremliu's  policy  ol  detente 

vfilh  tlie  West  iu  no  way  changefc  the  Soviets' 

long-term  goal  of  world  revolution.  In  fact, 

the  two  are  closely  related. 

Ill  a  major  speech  reported  by  Pi-avda,  sen- 
ior Politburo  member  Mikhail  A.  Suslov  hail- 
ed what  he  termed  "the  further  development 
and  deepening  of  tfie  world  revolutionary 
process."  Detente  serves  the  cause  of  progress 
(toward  socialism)  iu  the  whole  world,  he 
said. 

The  speech  came  only  days  before  two 
events  highlighting  the  policy  of  detente: 
The  spectacular  American -Soviet  "handshake 
in  space,"  and  the  agreement  at  the  Eiu'o- 
pean  security  conference  to  wind  up  the 
conference  with  a  summit  meeting  at  Hel- 
einki  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Speaking  from  the  same  rostrum  from 
which  Lenin  held  forth  many  times.  Mr. 
Suslov  spoke  highly  of  the  seventh  congress 
of  the  Comintern  or  Communist  Interna- 
tional, the  organization  that  was  to  head  a 
worldwide  communist  revolution. 

It  was  at  the  seventh  congress  in  1935  that 
»  new  poUcy  was  laid  down  for  working  with 
"progressive"  movements  In  other  countries 
iu  a  "popular  front"  to  defeat  fascism. 

Then,  as  now,  .said  Mr.  Suslov,  "the  coun- 
tries of  the  capitalist  system  were  experienc- 
ing a  deep  economic  crisis,  contradictious 
inside  imperialism  were  becoming  sharper 
and  the  class  8trugg:e  of  the  proletariat  was 
growing.  .  .  .  Fascism  throughout  the  world 
sought  to  set  up  repressive  terrorist  regimes." 
Things  have  changed  in  the  past  40  years, 
said  Mr.  Suslov,  but  parallels  can  be  drawn. 
He  listed  five  factors  which,  he  said,  charac- 
terize the  world  today  and  point  to  commu- 
nism's eventual  total  victory. 

The  successful  establishment  of  a  com- 
mimist  society  m  the  Soviet  Uuion. 

The  dynamic  development  of  the  world  to- 
clalist  system  and  Its  Influence  on  world  af- 
fairs. 

New  victories  of  the  international  workers 
and  national  liberation  movements:  an  anti- 
fascist revolution  in  Portugal,  the  collapse  of 
the  military  Junta  in  Greece,  the  advance  of 
left-wing  forces  m  Prance,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
and  the  broadening  of  the  antimonopolist 
offensive  leading  to  a  sharpening  of  the  con- 
flict between  wealthy  capitalists  and  the 
masses. 

The  deepening  of  the  general  crisis  of  cap- 
italism, a  weakening  of  Its  position,  and  a 
sharpening  of  Its  contradictions. 
A  relaxation  of  International  tensions. 
"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  sfiid  Mr.  Suslov, 
"that  under  conditions  of  detente  and  peace- 
fiU  coexistence  it  has  become  less  possible 
(foi-  the  enemies  of  the  U.S.S.R.)  to  export 
■counterrevolution'.  But  at  this  time,  an  im- 
portant task  of  all  progressive,  democratic 
forces  is  to  remain  alert  in  the  face  of  Im- 
perinllst  Intrigues  and  Ite  agents.  Never  for- 
pet  that  the  reactionary  forces  of  the  'cold 
war'  are  striving  as  before  to  aggravate  Inter- 
national conditions,  to  roll  bnc!:  the  wheel  of 
historv." 
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"Conditions  today  .  .  .  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  society,"  he  said.  The  real- 
ization of  the  "growing  revolutionary  possi- 
bilities" depends  in  many  ways  upon  the 
strengthening  and  the  solidarity  of  the  com- 
munist movement  and  its  ability  to  weld  the 
international  and  national  tasks  of  the  work- 
ers into  one.  Irreversible  detente  is  a  pre- 
condition for  the  success  of  this  policv,"  he 
said. 


MORE  ON  THE  INEQUITIES  OF  1HE 
SO VI.TZ -APOLLO  SPACE  SHOT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

Of    r.EOKGI.\ 

IN  I HK  HOUSE  OF  REPREfafiNTATIVES 
Monday,  July  2S,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  tj-pical  maneuver,  the  So- 
net officials  did  not  permit  their  peo- 
ple to  see  the  comparative  size  of  the  two 
space  capsules  and  had  "political"  diffi- 
culties with  their  television  transmission 
at  the  proper  time.  Such  tactics  are  typi- 
cal of  all  exchanges  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  storj"  from  the  London  Dally 
Telegraph  on  Monday,  July  21,  1975, 
follow.'' : 

[Prom  The  LoncUm  Daily  Telegraph,  Julv  21, 
1975] 

SOVIFT      'Bl-ACKOtTT"      ON      Apoiio      PirrURES 

Angers  Amemcans 
(By  Nigel  Wade  In  Houston) 

Ruj-sifi's  Soyuz  spacecraft  beaded  houie 
last  night  as  American  officials  fumed  over 
Moscow's  refusal  to  provide  promised  live 
television  pictures  of  their  Apollo  craft  dur- 
ing the  Joint  space  mission. 

The  Apollo  mission  control  center  at  Hous- 
ton beUeves  propaganda  consideratloi\s 
"could  weU  have"  caused  the  Russians  to 
drop  the  two  telecasts. 

The  American  craft  is  nearly  twice  as  big 
as  Soyuz.  It  carries  the  American-buUt  dock- 
ing module  which  made  last  week's  space 
rendezvous  and  crew  transfers  possible. 

The  two  broadcasts  should  have  been  made 
when  Apollo  and  Soyuz  made  a  practice 
docking  and  undocking  on  Satiu-day. 

Apollo  had  filmed  Soyuz  diu-ing  the  fli&t 
docking  on  Tliursday  and  the  Russians  were 
to  have  filmed  the  American  craft  for  about 
15  minutes  the  second  time. 

The  Russians  said  there  were  "technical 
difficulties"  with  the  two  black  and  white 
cameras  they  were  to  use. 

The  American  flight  controllers  had  re- 
peatedly asked  the  two  Russian  cosmonauts 
to  use  their  portable  colour  earners  so  that 
television  viewers  including  thousands  In 
Russia,  could  get  an  outside  view  of  Apollo. 

"too  BtTST" 

Moscow  said  the  cosmonauts  v.ere  "too 
busy"  and  that  there  w  ere  technical  problems 
involved. 

The  failiu-e  to  film  Apollo  meant  that  tele- 
vision viewers  saw  only  the  Russia  craft.  In 
some  of  the  best  television  pictures  ever 
beamed  from  space. 

American  officials  were  furious  and  the 
Russian  delegation  at  Houston  wae  badly  rat- 
tled by  the  first  row  in  what  had  been  imtil 
the  weekend  a  very  harmonious  Joint  ven- 
ture. 

When  a  German  Journalist  suggested  to 
Mr.  Boris  Kunashev  the  Russian  spokesman 
at  Houston,  that  the  Soyuz  camera  "diffi- 
culties" may  have  been  more  political  than 
technical,  he  was  roughly  pubhed  aside  by  a 
Russian  photographer. 

A  Houston  spokesman  said:  "We  don't 
understand  why  the  bro.idcasts  did  not  take 
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place.  Eitlier  they  couldnt  get  the  portable 
camera  in  the  right  position  at  the  viindow 
or  they  Just  didn't  want  to  do  It — we  don't 
know."  N,^ 

Tlie  Anolto-Soyiiz  mission  is  the  first  inter- 
national .space  flight  and  has  been  hailed  a«^  a 
triumph  for  East -West  co-operation  and  de- 
tente. Some  Americans  feel  the  mlsslosi  Is 
little  rat^re  than  a  Russian  propaganda  ex- 
ercise. 

Mr.  K'.ina'^hev  denied  yesterday  that  Mos- 
cow cancelled  the  broadcast  to  keep  Rus- 
sians and  others  around  the  world  from  see- 
ing the  obvious  difference  iu  Sovu?  (15,000 
lb)  and  Apollo  (29,000  lb) . 

Soyuz  is  due  to  parachute  down  on  tlie 
Russian  steppes  Ju^i  ijefore  noon  (BST)  to- 
day. 

The  .^lne^^can  ostrouatits,  Thomas  Stafford, 
Donald  Stayton  and  Vance  Brand  will  con- 
tinue v.ith  space  experiments  until  leaving 
orbit  for  Eplashdo",n  West  of  Hawaii  on 
Tliur.-idav. 


JESSE  OWENS  JUNIOR  TRACK 
CLASSIC 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  July  28.  1975 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
16,  1975,  over  600  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15  years  old  will  com- 
pete against  each  other  for  national  rec- 
ognition In  track  and  field  events.  These 
yomigsters  from  all  over  the  Nation  will 
be  participating  m  the  11th  Annual  Jesse 
Owens  Junior  Track  Classic's  national 
championship  meet. 

I  am  pleased  that  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  competi- 
tion this  year.  The  city  of  Houston  De- 
partment of  Recreation,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  will  host 
this  event.  The  Jesse  Owens  Spoi-ts  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  offer  the  youth  of  our 
urban  and  underprivileged  commmiities 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram that  provides  balanced  athletic 
competition  and  recognition.  I  believe 
the  program  speaks  for  itself. 

I  vt'ould  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  page  from  the  booklet,  "The  Undiscov- 
ered Champions."  with  comments  from 
some  of  the  participants  in  the  pi'ogram : 

Who  e\er  heard  of  a  track  and  field  pro- 
gram that  wasn't  looking  for  champions?  No- 
body did.  Until  Atlantic  Richfield  started  one 
eleven  years  ago. 

We  persuaded  all-time  track  great  Jesse 
Owens  to  help  us  start  an  annual  youth  track 
program  stressing  participation  rather  than 
fancy  etiulpment,  the  Joy  of  competition 
rather  than  winning  at  all  costs.  We  were 
more  Interested  In  providing  fun  for  kids 
than  v.e  were  in  building  champions. 

The  result  was  The  Jesse  Owens  Junior 
Track  Classic.  It's  essentially  a  novice  pro- 
gram for  playground  level  boys  and  girls,  10 
to  15  years  old.  Each  year  In  cities  and  sub- 
tirbs  across  the  country  we  hold  competition 
in  running.  Jumping  and  throwing.  The  local 
winners  are  flown  to  the  national  champion- 
ships where  they  meet  and  compete  with 
other  kids. 

In  11  years — with  the  help  of  Jesse  Owens 
and  countless  others — we've  brought  thou- 
sands of  diverse  young  people  together  on 
the  track  field  to  compete  with  one  another 
to  know  one  another. 

We've  tmcovered  a  few  champions,  but 
more  importantly,  we  have  helped  give  all 
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tbosa  UcU  •  rich  buiuan  e:wp«rl;nce — a  vic- 
tory In  the  best  sense  of  the  word . 

"Tb«  competition  Is  tougb  bui  that  makes 
you  better  because  you  know  yo  I're  running 
against  tl>e  best.  I  love  it." — Ll4a.  15,  Pitts- 
burgb. 

"In  most  sports,  kids  usualljl  depend  on 
each  otber.  But  In  track  tbey  h^ve  to  learn 
to  become  more  independent.  If  I  hey're  going 
to  win  they  have  to  do  It  thems^ves." — Lois, 
14,  Seattle 

*'.  .  .  when  I  started  out  I  ndfiet  thought 
I'd  be  able  to  come  to  a  real  b  g  meet  like 
this.  No  matter  whether  you  wii   or  lose 
It's  still  a  good  experience." — Lat^'l^,  14,  Chi- 
cago. 

"Track  keeps  you  in  siiape. 
friends,  they  Just  come  around 
around  being  lazy,  but  it  really 
sbi4>e." — Katie.  10.  Loe  Angeles 

"You  get  the  idea  of  competition 
petition  is  one  thing  that  makee 
rounded.  I  think  anybody  who 
really  cool." — Linda.  13.  Boston 

"If  you  want  to  nm  good,  you 
That  means  you  must  be  able 
work  and  a  certain  amount  of  t 
tor  your  event." — Boyd,  13,  Los 

"Everybody  on  the  field  has  a 
of  winning.  If  I  weren't  here  I 
the    streets    somewhere    probalily 
around  the  nelyhborhood  " — Ton  i' 
more 

"The  competition  was  .->o  Xrleu^y 
saw  kids  throw  their  arms  arouii 
Chicago    around    Pittsburgh, 
around  Seattle.  And  when  you 
of  Joy  and  heard  the  screams 
gave  you  a  kind  of  emotional 
Joseph  iLUsuraca.  Superiuteudeii 
tlon,  San  Francisco 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Siiuke 
River  ia  a  peculiar  geologic^  feature 
that  hae  defied  nature  and  niaai  at  every 
turn  along  its  thousand-mile  journey. 
It  rises  high  in  the  Flockies  aQ  Shoshone 
Lake  In  Yellowstone  Paik,  which  Is  a 
breeding  ground  for  great  rivets.  A  rain- 
drop falling  there  may  end  up  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Gull  of  Mexico  of  the  OuU 
of  Baja.  Along  with  the  Snike,  three 
other  rivers  rise.  Including  two  forks  of 
the  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone  tUver,  and 
the  Green  River  which  Is,  m  turn  a 
major  tributary  of  the  Colorido  River. 
The  Snake  passes  within  the  ehadow  of 
the  Grand  Teton.s  ^d  Jac^on  Hole, 
works  Its  way  through  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Snake  range  befo 
ing  across  all  of  southern 
plunges  north  into  Hells  d 
finally  empties  into  the  Coli 
In  Washington. 

Along  this  journey,  the  _ 
through  several  major  mount 

plains,  basins,  and  canyons.  ^ 

ways  attracted  man's  attentlcjn:  it  Is  a 
true  haven  for  wildlife  as  well  The  Nez 
Perce  called  It  Kimooenlm.  meaning 
stream  or  "place  of  the  hemp  weed." 
Capt  William  dark  named  It  after  his 
fellow  explorer  Meriwether  fiewte,  but 
it  was  usually  referred  to  »s  "Sho- 
shoneah"  or  Snake.  Its  banks  liave  shel- 
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tered  Indians,  trappers,  miners,  and  pio- 
neer settlei-s  while  the  river  has  offered  a 
home  to  numerous  varieties  of  fish,  and 
attracted  countless  numbers  of  plants 
and  animals. 

The  river  flows  through  tlie  eastern 
section  of  the  vast  Columbia-Snake  River 
Plateau  which  Is  an  extensive  basin 
several  miles  in  thickness  lying  between 
the  Idaho  Bathollth  and  the  Cascade 
Range.  The  plateau  formed  as  the  re- 
sult of  extensive  lava  flows  emitted  from 
fissm-es  in  the  Earth's  surface  which 
produced  the  characteristic  basalt  in  the 
area.  Previous  to  the  beginning  of  this 
volcanic  activity,  much  of  the  Snake 
River  area  was  imder  a  prehistoric  sea, 
which  antedated  the  formation  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  extended  across 
much  of  this  part  of  the  West.  The  Blue 
Mountains  were  formed  as  a  part  of  a 
gigantic  uplift  and  then  stood  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  volcanic  flows.  This  resulted 
in  a  complex  interbedding  of  Igneous 
and  sedimentary  layers  which  can  be 
seen  today  along  the  couise  of  the  Snake. 
and  especially  in  Hells  Canyon. 

The  continuing'  uplift  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  posed  as  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Snake  River,  but 
hastened  the  erosion  of  Hells  Canyon. 
Some  scientists  hypothesize  that  at  one 
time  the  river  actually  cut  through 
nortlieastern  Oregon  at  a  point  west  of 
its  present  coui'se;  others  hold  that  the 
Snake  actually  flowed  south  tliroueh  Ne- 
vada and  California. 

Eventually,  howevei-,  tlie  river  was  im- 
pounded by  eithei-  uplifting  of  the  Blues 
or  the  sinking  of  the  Snake  River  Basin 
until  the  lake  spilled  north  over  the  lava 
flows  at  Oxbow  into  what  was  probably  a 
tributary  of  tlie  Salmon  River.  The  tre- 
mendous amoimts  of  water  stored  in  this 
lake  provided  tlie  requisite  force  to  ei'ode 
6.000  feet  of  solid  rock — carving  out 
HeUs  Canyon. 

The  canyon  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  power  of  nature  and  the  passage  of 
time.  Because  of  the  steep  gradient  of 
the  river  and  the  solid  nature  of  the  can- 
yon walls.  Hells  Canyon  also  offers  a 
deshable  site  for  hydroelectric  dams. 
Only  a  Uttle  more  than  100  miles  of  free- 
Sowing  waters  remain,  but  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  inundated  by  the  back 
waters  of  more  dams.  The  Snake  River 
has  be«i  impounded  by  natural  dams  be- 
fore, and  as  Is  the  case  with  nature,  new 
balances  were  achieved  following  tee- 
mendous  changes. 

When  the  period  of  om-  most  rapid 
technological  development  began,  pri- 
ority was  give  to  the  burgeoning  of  In- 
dustries. Today,  we  see  the  many  bene- 
flts  that  our  technology  baa  produced, 
we  also  see  the  scars  left  upon  the  land 
as  m(Hiument  to  what  we  have  done.  In 
the  past,  we  have  not  alwajrs  given  the 
land  and  the  environment  the  attention 
and  respect  that  It  deserves.  Nature  was 
seen  as  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Now, 
we  have  tlie  time  to  reflect  upon  where 
we  have  been  and  what  we  have  done. 
Unlike  former  generations,  this  Congiess 
is  in  a  position  to  make  a  rational  deci- 
sion about  the  future  of  Hells  Canyon. 

Our  past  has  been  characterized  by  the 
desire  to  expand,  to  keep  on  building,  to 
keep  on  moving  over  the  next  momitain. 
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It  did  not  really  matter  If  you  had  to  tear 
up  the  land  to  carve  out  an  existence;  if 
you  ran  out  of  room  or  ruined  the  land, 
you  moved  on.  Now,  however,  we  see  that 
we  can  no  longer  move  on,  but  must 
better  om:  lives  where  we  are.  This  Con- 
gress has  a  choice — we  must  decide  be- 
tween sacrificing  our  remaining  scenic 
preseives,  or  we  may  set  these  magnifi- 
cent areas  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of 
futiu-e  generations.' 


EPA  AUTHORITY  IS  BEING 
THREATENED 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUPORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'TIS 

Monday,  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  it  Is  difficult  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  keep  fully  iixformed  on  all 
legislative  actions  within  each  commit- 
tee that  will  affect  their  constituents 
and  the  enthre  Nation.  Realizing  this,  I 
wish  to  summarize  a  serious  movement 
within  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
that  is  of  interest  to  us  all. 

Currently,  tlie  Agricultui'e  Committee 
is  considering  legislation  to  amend  aud 
extend  tlie  Federal  Insecticide.  Fmigi- 
cide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  PIPRA,  for 
2  years.  Two  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee.  Mr.  Poace  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Wampler  of  Virginia,  have  seen  fit  to 
present  an  amendment  to  the  PIFRA 
bui  that  will  effectively  inhibit  any  fu- 
ture actions  by  EPA  in  the  pursuit  of 
regulating,  restricting,  or  canceling  pes- 
ticides where  necessary.  It  does  this  In 
a  simple  way — by  directing  EPA  to  ob- 
tain the  concurrence  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  any  move  to  restrict,  can- 
cel, or  regulate  pesticides. 

I  fully  understand  the  feelings  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  offer  this 
amendment.  RegTetfully,  I  must  take  ex- 
ception to  the  thrust  of  their  proposal. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in 
establisliing  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  recognize  that  environ- 
mental hazai'ds  arise  from  activities 
which  cut  across  all  jmisdlctlon  lines, 
and  tlieir  control  would,  tlierefore,  be 
most  effectively  acliieved  by  making  one 
agency  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

To  approve  the  proposed  amendment 
opens  the  door  to  a  similar  move  to  al- 
low a  veto  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, If  DOT  feels  that  auto  emis- 
sion standards  are  too  stringent,  by 
ERDA,  if  it  feels  that  powei-plant  con- 
trols are  too  stringent,  by  HEW,  if  it 
disagrees  with  EPA's  health  standards, 
et  cetera.  This  would  be  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  intent  of  Congress,  would 
seriously  encroach  upon.  If  not  destroy, 
the  authority  of  EPA,  and  would  bring 
to  a  halt  the  progress  made  to  date  In 
cleaning  up  the  Nation's  air,  water,  and 
land. 

The  Washington  Post  and  tlie  New 
York  Times  recognized  the  gravity  of 
this  situation  by  inserting  editorials  on 
the  subject.  I  would  like  to  include  these 
editorials  in  the  Congressional  Rbcoed 
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because  they  cover  the  effects  of  such 
an  amendment  in  a  concise,  informed 
manner.  In  addition,  I  would  urge  my 
fellow  Representatives  to  state  their 
views  on  this  matter  to  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  members  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  editorials  follow : 
|Fioin  the  Washington  Post.  July  28,  1975] 
EP.\  AND  Pesticides  Decisions 

Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  (D-Tex.)  Is  about  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  that  would 
require  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  whenever  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  takes  action  against  a 
pesticide.  Currently,  EPA's  jurisdiction  cov- 
ers more  than  36,000  pesticides  containing 
some  1,200  active  ingredients.  Far  from  being 
the  insensitive  overlord  that  Mr.  Poage 
claims  it  to  be.  EPA  has  taken  action  against 
only  five  active  ingredients  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  suspending  only  two:  DDT  and 
aldrin-dieldrin. 

The  effect  of  the  Poage  amendment  would 
be  to  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an 
administrative  stick  that  it  could  put  into  the 
spokes  of  EPA  and  thereby  block  any  prog- 
i^ss  against  dangerous  pesticides  the  agency 
inight  wish  to  make.  This  would  be  needless 
interference.  EPA  has  proven  Itself  fair- 
minded  In  administering  the  act.  Not  only 
has  the  agency  avoided  becoming  ban-happy 
about  pesticides,  it  lias  considered  the  avail- 
ability of  substitutes  for  Ingredients  that 
might  be  suspended.  It  is  a  strained  notion 
that  EPA  is  threatening  crop  production. 

Even  if  a  case  against  EPA  could  be  made, 
there  would  be  the  record  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultiu-e  to  consider.  It  was  during  the 
time  when  USDA  was  administering  the  law 
that  so  many  hazards  to  human  health  and 
to  the  environment  were  allowed  on  the  mar- 
ket with  little  serious  questioning.  Mr. 
Poage's  efTorts  to  get  the  department  back 
Into  the  pesticide  decisions  now  being  made 
by  EPA  deserves  to  be  promptly  turned  down. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  28.  1975] 
A  Bud  for  Nippinc 

Representative  Poage  of  Texas  has  served 
notice  on  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, of  which  he  is  chairman,  that  he  Intends 
to  attach  to  the  extension  of  the  Pesticide 
Control  Act  an  amendment  that  would 
paralyze  that  essential  law.  The  provision 
would  require  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  before  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  could  cancel  registration  of  a 
pesticide,  reclassify  It  or,  in  fact,  promulgate 
any  regulation  affecting  its  use. 

This  unprecedented  attempt  to  move  in  on 
the  E.P.A.'s  Jurisdiction  must  be  viewed  in 
light  of  the  Agriculture  Department's  history 
with  regard  to  pesticides.  Congress  took  con- 
trol over  these  potentially  dangerous  chemi- 
cals from  the  department  largely  becaiase  it 
had  so  consistently  failed  to  exercise  its  full 
responsibility,  giving  priority  to  the  profit 
aud  convenience  of  big  farmers  over  the  safe- 
ly of  the  public. 

In  the  28  years  during  which  pesticides 
were  under  the  Department  of  Agrlcultm'e's 
control.  It  failed  to  take  a  single  one  off  the 
market  as  a  health  hazard,  though  it  did  m 
a  few  instances  modify  their  use.  'When  the 
dangers  of  DDT,  aldrln  and  dieldrln  were 
established  It  fought  for  their  contUiued  dis- 
tribution— domestically  as  well  as  abroad — 
and  finally  Joined  the  lawsuit  to  prevent  the 
E.P.A.  from  taking  them  out  of  the  market- 
place. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Poage  to  slip  in  the 
amendment  In  question  is  a  sly  way  to  imdo 
the  hard  work  and  advances  of  a  decade.  If 
surreptitious  action  allows  the  extension 
measure  to  emerge  from  the  farm-oriented 
committee  with  this  far-reaching  change 
Included,  we  would  hope  that  enough  re- 
sistance on  the  floor  will  materUllze  to  kill 
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the  amendment.  But  these  little  plots  are 
better  nipped  in  the  bud. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  DOMESTIC  OIL 
DECONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DiNGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
submitted  to  you  and  to  the  Congress  a 
new  Presidential  proposal  for  the  decon- 
trol of  domestic  oil  prices.  This  new  pro- 
posal differs  significantly  from  that 
which  was  disapproved  by  the  Congress 
last  week,  and  deserves,  and  will  receive, 
careful  consideration  by  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Sevei^al  questions  are  posed  by  this  pro- 
posal: these  have  been  developed  in  a 
memorandum  prepared  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power.  That  sub- 
committee Is  holding  hearings  on  the 
subject  this  evening,  and  will  explore 
these  issues  in  greater  detail.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  I  offer  the  memo- 
randum for  review  by  all  Members. 

The  text  of  the  memorandum  follows: 
PREsroENT's    Plan    for    the    Decontrol    of 

Domestic   Oil   Prices   Over   a   39   Month 

Period 

i.  eleiients  of  the  plan — summ.^ry 
Period  of  decontrol  o/  "old"  oil 

This  plan  proposes  that  all  "old"  domes- 
tically-produced petroleum,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "stripper  oil,"  should  be  released  from 
its  currently  controlled  price  of  $5.25  per  bar- 
rel at  an  accelerating  rate  over  a  39  month 
period  starting  on  September  1,  1975.  For 
the  first  year  the  monthly  release  rate  is  to  be 
1.5'';  per  month,  over  the  second  year  2.5' i 
per  month  and  at  3.5%  per  month  for  the 
remaining  period.  The  presumed  base  vol- 
umes against  which  these  release  percentages 
are  to  be  applied  is  the  cvirrent  field  pro- 
duction of  this  categery  of  petroleum.  In 
reference  to  "stripper"  or  secondary  produc- 
tion, this  category  is  to  be  exempted  from 
any  price  controls  and  permitted  to  find  its 
own  market  level — presumably  the  cost  of 
landed  petroleum  International  oil. 
The  cap  price 

For  the  duration  of  this  program — 39 
month.s — there  will  be  established  a  price 
limit  on  all  but  "stripper  oil '  production 
which  currently  accounts  for  about  12%  of 
domestic  production.  This  "cap"  is  to  be  Ini- 
tially set  at  $11.50  per  barrel  on  September  1, 
1975  and  is  to  increase  at  a  rate  of  $.05  per 
month  over  the  duration  of  the  39  month 
control  period. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  end  of  the 
39  month  period  all  controls  are  to  be  lifted, 
permitting  at  that  time  all  domestic  oil  to 
rise  to  the  landed  costs  of  international  oil. 
Just  what  the  International  price  will  be  at 
that  time  is,  of  course,  speculative,  but  it 
v.ould  be  prudent  to  assume  that  It  will  be 
well  above  the  current  landed  price. 
Treatment  of  "released"  oil 

The  category  of  "released"  oil  may  be  elim- 
inated. If  so,  this  oil  would,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  program,  be  treated  like  any  "old" 
oil. 

n.    ANALYSIS    AND  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  macroeconomic  impact 

The  full  macroeconomic  Impact  of  this 
proposed  program  Is  difRcult  to  assess.  This 
difficulty  results  from  the  following; 


(1)  the  standard  macroeconomic  models 
run  only  10  quarters  {2->i  years)  into  the 
future; 

(2)  due  to  the  small  Initial  rate  at  which 
old  oil  will  be  decontrolled  and  the  lags 
built  into  the  models  for  the  pass-throvigh 
of  price  increases,  little  of  the  resultant  price 
increases  will  be  reflected  within  the  dura- 
tion of  the  forecasting  period. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ini- 
tially small  rate  of  decontrol  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  creating  minimal  disturbance  of 
ecDnomic  recovery  over  the  next  two  years 
and  saves  the  heavier  impact  for  a  period  in 
which  the  country  will  be  better  prepared  to 
assimilate  accelerating  energy  price  in- 
creases. The  decontrol  schedule  proposed  in 
this  plan  is,  therefore,  better  tuned  to  the 
economic  cycle  than  was  the  previous  linear 
25  month  decontrol  plan. 

The  cap  price 

The  utilization  of  a  steadily  Increasing 
cap  price  raises  several  Issues.  First  is  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  reference 
$11.50  level.  In  the  absence  of  a  real  and  ef- 
fective windfall  profits  tax.  this  coiUd  be 
Judged  excessively  high.  Second  Ls  the  ques- 
tion of  the  $.05  per  month  rise  to  a  total  of 
$13.45,  before  the  cap  is  removed  entirely  at 
the  end  of  the  39  month  period.  Third  is 
the  question  of  the  removal  of  this  cap  at 
the  end  of  the  39  month  period.  Assuming 
that  the  existing  $2  tariff  is  still  in  effect,  a 
world  market  price  of  landed  international 
oU  of  $17.50  does  not  seem  unrealistic,  given 
recent  history.  Because  capped  domestic  oil 
would  then  be  free  to  rise  to  the  landed 
price  of  imports,  the  country  could  well  be 
faced  with  a  sudden  price  rise  of  domestic 
oil  in  the  neighborhood  of  30%  in  early 
1979.  Should  a  cap  price  be  estoblished,  its 
continuance  bej-ond  the  39  month  period 
seems  worthy  of  consideration. 

Stripper  exemption 

The  exemption  of  stripper  wells  from  any 
future  price  controls  appears  difOcult  to 
Justify  In  light  of  the  fact  that  "new"  oU. 
which  accounts  for  only  slightly  more  (14% 
vs.  12%)  of  domestic  production,  is  to  be 
put  under  a  cap  price.  The  fact  that  it  ts 
the  only  category  of  domestic  piroduction  to 
be  freed  to  the  landed  international  price 
may  induce  domestic  producers  of  "old"  to 
shift  their  properties  over  to  secondary  pro- 
duction before  it  Is  technically  Justified.  This 
may  well  amplify  the  short-term  demand 
for  secondary  production  materials  and 
equipment  beyond  what  is  Justified.  This 
could  be  expected  to  stimulate  shortages, 
demand  Inflation  and  windfall  profits  for 
these  suppliers. 

Withholders  of  production 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  certain  domestic 
oil  producers  have  been  withholding  pro- 
duction of  "old"  oil  in  anticipation  of  high- 
er future  prices.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
the  Presidents  plan  could  penalize  those 
producers  who  have  up  to  now  complied 
with  the  Nation's  needs  and  attempted  to 
maximize  their  production  of  "old"  oil  and 
would  benefit  those  who  have  withheld  pro- 
duction. The  "released  barrel"  program 
served  as  Incentive  to  domestic  producers  to 
maximize  their  production  '  from  "old" 
fields.  With  the  possible  loss  of  this  Incen- 
tive those  who  complied  with  this  incentive 
program  will  find  all  their  production  to  be 
sold  at  the  $5.25  price  level  with  the  per- 
cent decontrol  factored  in.  Those  who  have 
been  withholding  production  will  most 
certainly  continue  to  do  so  as  the  proposed 
Incremental  price  jump  from  $5,25  to  $13.45 
in  a  39  month  period  provides  an  increase 
in  revenues  of  over  250%.  Because  a  250'^ 
increase  In  revenues  over  a  39  month  period 
is  well  above  producers'  general  opportunity 
cost  of  capital,  the  continued  withholding  of 
production  would  be  well  worthwhile. 
Should  all  controls  be  lifted  at  the  end  of 
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the  39  month  period,  as  proposed,  and  If  the 
International  price  at  that  tine  Is  $17.50, 
the  motivation  for  continued  [witbholding 
would  be  even  greater. 

Coal  and  natural  gas  pr^es 

Prices  of  other  energy  sources 
bly  coal  and  natural  gas,  will 
much  as  20"r,  at  the  end  of 
program  over  what  they  would 
continuation  of  current  controls 
is  derived   by  recognizing  that 
menta    program    causes    the 
highest)    oil  prices   (Imports) 
be  equalized  by  acquisition  rlghl^ 
(old)   oil.  The  current  reflnery 
to    the    composite    crude    price 
$10.25.  Under  the  Presidents  39 
gram,   the  dimensions   of   the 
program  would  be  lessened,  and 
price    to    refiners    would    rise    ( 
40.1  'p  Increase. 

Coal  and  natural  gas  prices 
mirror  this  percentage  price  IncJ-ease 
ergy   consumers   begin   to   shirt 
more  expensive  oil.  Even  accotmjting 
isting    regulations    on    Interstats 
and   long-term   contracts    imanr 
would  expire  within  the  39  moqth 
the  effect  is  still  to  raise  prices  s 
Based  on  historical  price  patter^: 
mate  is  that  wholesale  prices 
natural  gas  will  rise  by  15 '^'o  to 
face  of  a  40%    crude   price  incj'ease 
one-fourth  of  our  Nation's  eni 
from  coal  and  natural  gas,  we 
Nation's   fuel   bill   to   increase 
6%  due  to  coal  and  natural  gas 
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As  an  Incentive  to  short-term 
domestic  production,  the  plan 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  coi^teract 
purpose.   That   Is,   it   provides 
rationale    for    continued,    if    nol 
withholding  up  to  the  end  of 
period.   Within  the  intermediate 
3  to  8  yeai-s),  there  Is  the  posslsility 
Increase    in    domestic    exploratory 
with  a  consequent   increase   in 
The  basic  question  is.  however, 
producers    require    a   heavy    flo^' 
nally  generated  capital  starting 
a  national  standpoint,  it  can  n 
argued  that  If  the  prospects 
terms  of  higher  prices  on  the  5 
the  potential  explorers  and  prodi^cer 
test    their    plans    la    the 
markets  of  the  country  against 
zatlons  seeking  new  capital, 
be  little  rationale  for  giving  thla 
ment  of  the  economy  preferentia  I 
over  and  above  other  enterpri 
them   a   scab   price   dictated   b] 
cartel. 
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It  Is  clearly  true  that  significa  ntly 
oU  prices  will  Induce  a  reduction 
•     within  some  time  framework.  Thi  i 
tlon  lies  with  the  amount  of 
that  Is  realistically  possible  wlth)n 
period  under  consideration.  In 
ing  decisions  made  by  corporatlods 
vlduals  the  current  price  of  peti  oleum 
well    be   less    Important   that 
prices  are  likely  to  be  in   the 
American  auto  consumer  has 
In  auto  sales  toward  more  effic(eut 
ment. 

Future  conservation  decisions 
In  the  understanding  that  fuel 
headed  inexorably  upward, 
question  whether  a  precipitous 
with  all  Its  induced  hardship  and 
will  be  any  more  effective  In 
of   energy   demand   than   could 
pushed  by  the  full  and  open  knoi- 
prices  are  going  to  Increase  at  a 
but  less  shocking  rate.  That  soc  ety 
suddenly  turn  around  in  lt«  per 
ergy  consumption  overnight.  Is 
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stood.  This  Is  reflected  In  the  schedule  of 
automobile  mileage  improvements  called  for 
In  Title  V,  Part  A  of  H.R.  7014. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  doubt  that  price 
Increases  in  petroleum-related  products  will 
Induce  some  level  of  Increased  conservation; 
the  question  lies  In  how  much  more  can  be 
effected  In  this  proposed  manner  than  by  a 
slower  but  deliberate  and  well  publicized 
rate  of  Increases  and  how  much  hardship 
could  be  avoided  by  adopting  the  latter 
option. 

Vulnerability 

For  those  major  oil  companies  who  have 
substantial  current  Investments  in  overseas 
production,  there  Is  a  good  economic  case  to 
be  made  that  they  will  tend  to  increase  im- 
ports from  International  sources  In  prefer- 
ence to  the  immediate  development  of  do- 
mestic resources.  Their  rationale  being  to  re- 
cover as  much  of  their  overseas  Investment 
as  soon  as  possible  under  the  future  threat 
of  a  complete  lock  out.  By  preserving  a  sub- 
stantial price  gap  between  domestic  and  Im- 
ported oil  during  its  first  two  years,  the 
President's  program  (and  the  continued  en- 
titlements program  it  necessitates)  provide 
no  new  disincentives  to  importing. 

In  light  of  this,  over  the  short  to  Inter- 
mediate term,  the  President's  decontrol  pro- 
gram as  proposed  without  Import  constraints 
may  well  increase  this  country's  vulnerability 
to  severe  economic  disruption  by  OPEC  price 
rises.  It  should  be  further  understood  that 
such  a  tile  In  preference  by  the  major  oil 
companies  from  domestic  production  to 
International  production  will  unfavorably 
iufiuence  our  future  balance  of  trade. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 
EGIDIO  ORTONA  OP  ITALY 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Egidio  Ortona,  who 
served  his  coimtry  for  so  many  years, 
and  especially,  as  his  counti-y's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  advanced  the 
cause  of  Italian-American  friendship. 

Signor  Ortona  pereonifies  the  finest 
traditions  of  diplomacy,  representing  his 
country  with  fidelity,  grace  and  honesty, 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  Ameri- 
cans to  understand  and  put  into  proper 
perspective  the  finest  qualities  of  his 
homeland  and  its  people,  who,  as  im- 
migrants to  the  New  World,  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  gi-eatness  of 
America  and  have  so  deeply  enriched  our 
cultural  legacy. 

His  personal  efforts,  beyond  routine 
official  representation,  have  brought  our 
two  countries  closer  together  in  terms  of 
friendship  and  good  diplomatic  relations, 
supporting  and  sustaining  at  the  inter- 
governmental level  the  deep  cultural  and 
family  ties  which  have  boimd  our  coun- 
tries since  our  earliest  days,  and  our 
separate  continents  since  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  New  World. 

With  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  with 
his  many  friends  in  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
ti-y,  I  join  in  wishing  Ambassador  Ortona 
many  years  of  happiness,  good  health, 
and  hopefully  the  fulfillment  of  his  per- 
sonal dreams,  which  he  so  richly  de- 
serves. 


THE  GREAT  GASOLINE  CONSPIRACY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  is  to  blame  for  gasoline 
shortages?  The  Government,  with  its 
glut  of  regulations  and  restrictions  on 
energy  exploration,  development  and 
production?  Or  the  "big"  oil  companies, 
who  would  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
evei-y thing  to  lose? 

To  evade  the  former  question  and  to 
cover-up  the  Government's  involvement, 
it  has  become  fashionable  to  blame  the 
oil  companies  by  charging  them  with 
conspiracy.  Eveiy  new  movement  in  en- 
ergy supplies  or  prices  is  seized  upon  as 
evidence  that  "proves"  the  conspiracy. 

The  latest  example  came  In  response 
to  recent  price  boosts,  a  sudden  drop  in 
gasoline  stocks,  and  the  discovery  that 
crude  oil  was  not  being  imported  in 
enough  quantity  to  keep  refineries  oper- 
ating at  90  percent  capacity. 

Proof  of  a  conspiracy?  Possibly — but 
not  by  the  oil  compwinies ! 

In  an  editorial  on  July  15,  1975,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  demonstrates  that  in 
each  case — the  price  boosts,  the  drop  in 
gasoline  stocks,  and  the  relatively  lower 
imports  of  crude  oil — the  cause  was  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration. 

Since  we  are  presently  considering 
H.R.  1074,  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act,  alias  the  Great  Federal 
Oil  Price  Fix,  I  am  calling  the  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Those 
who  are  tinly  concerned  with  gasoline 
shortages  will  oppose  H.R.  7014  and  the 
avalanche  of  new  Federal  regulations 
and  price-fixing  that  it  will  unleash.  As 
an  alternative,  I  propose  abolishing  PEA 
and  thus  unleashing  the  energy  pro- 
ducers. 

The  editorial  follows  at  this  point: 
The  Great  Gasoline  Conspibacy 

The  sudden  sharp  rise  In  the  demand  for 
gasoline,  plus  the  decline  In  gasoline  stocks, 
plus  the  almost  simultaneous  announcement 
of  gasoline  price  boosts  by  most  refiners  on 
July  1 — all  this  adds  up,  in  the  minds  of 
some  Washington  polltlcos,  to  a  great  gaso- 
line conspiracy  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  who 
wants  to  be  President,  and  Senator  Adlai 
Stevenson,  who  wants  to  be  President,  have 
announced  Senate  subcommittee  Investiga- 
tions to  find  out  what's  going  on. 

Before  they've  heard  the  first  witness, 
though,  both  gentlemen  have  announced 
their  findings.  Senator  Jackson  says,  "Clearly 
the  oil  companies  have  manufactured  a 
shortage."  Senator  Stevenson  says  this  is  "a 
classic  study  in  the  power  of  the  major  oil 
companies  to  reverse  the  normal  rules  of  sup- 
ply and  demand."  The  prejudgments  are  a 
pity,  for  if  the  Senators  could  blot  them  otit 
of  theU-  minds,  their  hearings  would  surely 
prove  illuminating  and  educational. 

Take  the  first  question :  Why  were  the  price 
boosts  simultaneous?  Because  under  PEA  reg- 
ulations companies  can  increase  prices  to 
pass  through  costs,  but  "non-product"  costs 
may  be  recovered  only  In  the  month  follow- 
ing the  one  in  which  they  are  incurred.  Un- 
like the  cost  of  crude  oil,  they  cannot  be 
banked  for  recovery  in  future  months  when 
market  conditions  may  be  more  favorable.  In 
fact  recently  the  companies  have  been  having 
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trouble  making  price  Increases  stick,  so  if 
they  are  to  have  any  chance  to  recover  non- 
product  costs  tliey  have  to  start  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  need  no  collusion  to  arrive  at 
ihe  first  of  the  month  as  the  date  to  post 
iiicreases.  In  short,  the  answer  to  question 
one  is:  The  FEA. 

On  to  question  two:  Why  have  gasoline 
stocks  dropped  so  suddenly?  Well,  the  FEA 
has  an  obscure  rule  that  requires  an  oil  com- 
pany to  charge  everyone  in  a  "class"  of  ciis- 
tomer.s  the  same  price  regardless  of  geograph- 
ical location.  Before  formation  of  the  FEA,  a 
company  short  on  gasoluie  In  California 
would  call  other  companies  and  try  to  buy 
some,  or  perhaps  swap  some  for  fuel  oil.  For 
the  right  price,  a  company  long  In  gasoline 
would  sell  some  to  the  company  that  was 
shore. 

This  no  longer  happens,  because  if  the 
-second  company  sold  California  gasoline  at 
a  premium  price,  it  would  have  to  raise  Its 
price  to  similar  customers  nation-wide.  This 
would  mean  a  loss  of  market  share  In  other 
areas,  and  the  premium  sale  Is  not  worth- 
while. So  the  telephone  calls  have  stopped. 
It  was  In  these  calls,  when  someone  started 
to  find  that  no  one  else  was  long  on  gaso- 
line, that  oU  men  got  the  first  warning  of 
an  impending  shortage.  Without  the  calls,  a 
shortage  can  come  as  a  surprise.  So  to  ques- 
tion two,  the  answer  Is:  the  FEA. 

On  to  question  three:  Why  aren't  the  na- 
tion's refiners,  who  are  operating  at  less  than 
90 'i  of  capacity,  importing  more  crude  oil 
to  make  more  gasoline?  WeU,  Imported  crude 
costs  $13,  and  the  FEA  will  not  allow  refiners 
to  pass  along  this  cost  until  the  next  month. 
If  the  refiner  Is  making  gasoline  from  a  mix 
of  $5.25  price-controlled  oil  and  $13  Import- 
ed oil,  more  imported  oil  will  push  up  imlt 
costs  without  any  immediate  Increase  in  the 
selling  price.  Perhaps  it  would  be  able  to 
'recover  "  these  costs  by  higher  prices  later, 
but  then  again  maybe  not.  So  the  answer  to 
question  three  is:  The  PEA. 

Now,  to  give  credit  where  it's  due,  the  FEA 
runs  around  frantically  writing  new  regu- 
lations trying  to  imdo  the  damage  its  past 
regulations  have  done.  Last  week,  for  exam- 
ple, FEA  head  Frank  Zarb  was  talking  about 
allowing  geographical  differentials.  But  by 
now,  we  should  be  learning  that  the  next  reg- 
ulation wUl  only  do  something  else,  that  the 
oil  industry  cannot  be  run  from  Washington 
w  ithout  benefit  of  price  signals.  That  the  way 
to  have  the  oil  industry  produce  gasoline 
most  efficiently,  which  Is  to  say  at  the  lowest 
price,  is  for  the  government  to  get  out  of  Its 
way. 

Senators  Jackson  and  Stevenson  will  find, 
if  they  conduct  fair  and  honest  hearings,  that 
the  spot  gasoline  shortages  the  nation  now 
faces  result  not  from  conspiracy,  but  from 
the  very  controls  they  and  their  congressional 
colleagues  created.  Once  they  make  this  dis- 
covery, tliere  no  doubt  will  be  public  apolo- 
gies all  around  to  the  oU  companies  and  no 
further  attempt  to  extend  controls  past  the 
August  expiration  date.  The  great  gasoline 
conspiracy  was  unwittinglv  concocted  on 
Capitol  HUl. 
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petition  and  will  compete  in  the  National 
Baton  Twirling  Association  champion- 
ships that  are  being  held  in  South  Bend. 
Ind..  this  week. 

For  these  girls  and  Pat  Jorgensen  Ir- 
vine, their  instructor,  this  means  win- 
ning the  Illinois  State  title  3  years  in  a 
row.  I  can  tliink  of  no  more  appropriate 
time  than  National  Baton  Twirling 
Week  to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
this  fine  group  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  along  with  those  of  tlieir 
other  friends  and  supporters  for  con- 
tinued success. 


AUTHORIZING  FURTHER  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  PROHIBITIONS  AGAINST 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  TUR- 
KEY 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 


THE  APPLE  CORE 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  36 
young  ladies  known  as  the  "Apple  Core" 
were  the  Junior  Division  champions  of 
the  Illinois  State  Baton  Twirling  Com- 


er  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1975 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
voted  last  week  against  authorizing  the 
further  suspension  of  prohibitions 
against  military  assistance  to  Turkey — 
S.  846.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
action  to  our  country,  to  Turkey  and 
Greece,  and  to  the  world,  I  would  hke  to 
share  the  reasons  why  I  voted  against 
lifting  the  Turkish  arms  ban. 

My  primary  concern  was  whether  an" 
affirmative  vote  on  this  bill  would  in  some 
significant  way  condone  the  use  by  Tur- 
key of  American  military  equipment  for 
aggressive  purposes  on  Cyprus  in  con- 
tradiction of  legislation  relating  to  both 
foreign  aid  and  foreign  military  sales. 
Would  the  United  States  continue  to 
stand  firm  against  such  violations  of  for- 
eign assistance  commitments? 

The  whole  issue,  it  seemed  to  me,  boiled 
down  m  this  way.  Internal  poUtical  com- 
plications in  both  Tm-key  and  Greece  are 
exceedingly  complex  and,  in  my  opinion, 
should  not  have  greatly  influenced  the 
decision  as  to  hpw  to  vote.  The  implica- 
tions of  the  decision  on  the  future  rela- 
tions among  the  countries  involved  are 
equally  hard  to  trace  out.  But  the  im- 
propriety, the  illegality,  and  the  un- 
ethical natural  of  lifting  the  ban  on  arms 
shipments  to  Turkey  stood  out  clearly. 
They  overrode  the  myriad  of  tactical 
considerations  and  possibilities.  It  was 
necessary  to  cut  through  all  the  confu- 
sions and  elaborate  analyses  that  swii-led 
around  the  issue  and  to  act  decisively  to 
maintain  the  ban  in  accord  with  what  is 
honorable  and  right. 

It  would  have  been  better,  of  course,  if 
Turkey  had  agreed  to  move  toward  nego- 
tiation and  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
dispute,  or  at  least  had  given  a  clear 
sign  of  significant  movement  in  that  di- 
rection, prior  to  our  removing  the  ban  on 
arms  shipment.  But  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment did  not  do  so,  for  whatever  reasons. 
It  would  have  been  better  still,  even  as 
late  as  last  week,  if  the  Governments  of 
Turkey  and  the  United  States  had  simul- 
taiaeously  announced  that  each  was  mov- 
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ing  toward  restoration  of  conditions  on 
Cyprus  that  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
and  to  Greece  also.  On  two  occasions  I 
tried  to  press  this  approach  on  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger,  but  in  each  instance 
the  idea  was  turned  aside  as  of  no  help. 
The  arguments  for  resuming  arm? 
sliipments  to  Turkey  are  well  known.  The 
United  States  miglit  lose  its  air  bases  and 
observation  posts.  Turkey  might  be  lost 
as  an  effective.  reUable  member  of  NATO, 
or  worse,  might  move  into  the  Soviet 
orbit.  Tlie  precarious  balance  in  the 
Middle  East  might  be  upset.  Lifting  the 
ban  and  thereby  satisfying  Turkish  pride 
would  have  been  the  surest  way  of  get- 
ting on  with  meaningful  negotiation  to 
remove  the  Cyprus  impasse.  The  Greek 
Government,  it  was  said,  really  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  to  put  the  Cypnis 
difficulty  behind  it. 

But  despite  these  practical  arguments 
for  bending  to  the  Turkish  position.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  integrity 
of  our  military  aid  agreement  with  Tui''- 
key,  as  well  as  other  countries,  required 
that  the  ban  be  continued  until  the 
Turkish  Government,  by  its  actions, 
demonstrates  that  it  is  willing  to  work 
out  a  peaceful  settlement  on  Cyprus  in 
cooperation  v.ith  the  Greek  Government 
and  that  of  Cyprus  itself.  In  addition,  a 
decent  respect  for  the  etliical  as  well  as 
legal  aspect  required  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  American  laws  and  interna- 
tional treaties  and  maintenance  of  the 
ban  a  while  longer.  At  times  in  the  past, 
American  foreign  policy  has  been  rightly 
criticized  for  being  overly  moralistic 
apiidst  the  give-and-take  of  practical  in- 
ternational politics  and  on  this  accoimt 
insufficiently  based  on  national  self- 
interest.  But  in  this  case,  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  maintaining  the  ban  is 
straightforward  and,  I  believe,  will  be 
perceived  as  such  by  most  governments 
and  people.  I  cannot  help  but  think  the 
practical  results  will  turn  out  to  be  better 
also. 

I  trust  Turkey,  after  a  short  period  of 
disappointment  and  recrimination,  ■will 
resume  a  more  friendly  approach  to  the 
United  States  and  Greece,  and  will  join 
in  reasonable  and  necessary  steps  toward 
a  solution  on  Cyprus. 


KEOGH  COMMENTS  TO  ACCESS 
ON  NEW  SELF-EMPLOYED  RE- 
TIREMENT  PROVISIONS 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
13  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act  of  1962,  of  which  our  former  col- 
league. Congressman  Eugene  Keogh  of 
New  York,  was  tlie  chief  sponsor. 

Tliis  measure  for  the  first  time  per- 
mitted self-employed  persons  to  set  up 
retirement  funds  for  themselves  and 
their  employees,  and  defer  taxation  on 
amounts  contributed,  up  to  a  certain 
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ceilingr,  until  the  benefits  were  drawn. 
Other  segments  of  society  already  had 
access  to  such  programs. 

Jn  1974,  for  the  second  tiiie,  major 
amendments  broadening  the|  program 
were  adopted. 

Access,  the  publication  of  trie  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  >f  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  interviewed 
Mr.  Keogh  on  the  eflfect  of  th«  latest  re- 
visions. In  the  article  that  fallows,  he 
gives  a  succinct  summary  of  tl  e  new  de- 
velopments and  the  history  of  the 
program: 

New    Law    Can    Mean    Tax    s4vings    fob 
BusnCESs    Owners 
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(By  former  Congressman  Eugene 
TTie  Self-Employed  Individuals 
ment  Act  of  1962  for  the  Arst  tUne 
the  self-employed  to  establish  a 
fund  for  themselves  with  tax- 
Known  as  the  Keogh  Plan  for 
retired   Mew   York   Congressman 
Keogh,   tne    1962   law  offered 
Individual!    Including    profeasloi^al 
merchants  ilnd  business  owners 
tlves  to  establish  pension  plans 
selves  and  for  their  employees 
Congress   passed   the   Employee 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  bett^ 
the  Pension  Reform  Act,  to  pern;  It 
fold  Increase  Ln  the  amount  of 
,  self-employed  may  put  aside  for 
ment.   Business   owners    who 
firms   either    as   sole   proprietorsfilp 
partnership   with  others  are 
Keogh.  Since  most  minority-owned 
into  these  categories,  Access  talkep 
mer  Congressman  Keogh  in  an  1: 
OMBE  headquarters  ft)  learn  w 
slon  Reform  Act  of  1974  can  mei|n 
minority  business  owners. 
Access.  What  Is  the  Keogh 
Keogh.  It  provides   the  right 
fesslonal  and  unincorporated 
pie  to  put  aside  part  ^  their 
tax-sheltered    retirement    plans 
selves,    and    under    «ertatn 
tMplr  employees. 
'A<!CEsa.  How  does  the  Keogh 
''KioGH.    There    are    specific 
the  individual's  income  ta^retur^i 
can  show  the  amount  he  has 
his  retirement  plan  and  deduct 
other  Income. 

Access.  Up  to  how  much? 
Keogh.    Originally    the    act 
self-employed  could  contribute  10 
his  self-employed  Income  or  $2,. 
whichever  was  less,  and  defer 
taxes  on  50  percent  of  this  amou^it 
the  act  was  amended  to  provide 
employed  could  contribute  up 
Income  and  defer  the  entire 
contribution. 

Access.  What^ther  changes 
amendments  make? 

Keogh.  A  very  important  featti 
'66  amendments  and  iflte  which 
larly  applicable  to  the  small 
businessman  and  woman,  was 
tlon  from  the  original  act  of  the 
limited  computation  of  the  value 
er's  personal   servlcear  to  30 
earnings  from  the  business.  This 
ply   for   example   to   pharmacists 
grocers,  etc. 
Access.  What  Is  the  effect  of 
Keogh.   The  effect   is   exemplified 
use   of   a   simple   Illustration:    if 
made  $10,000  a  year  in  his  buslne^ 
under  the  original  act  cgmpute 
services  at  $3,000  or  30  percent  of 
and  could  contribute  up   to  10 
that  or  $300  and  get  a  deferment 
of  It  or  $150.  With  the  1966 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  same  butcher  making  $10,000  In  his  store 
could  contribute  up  to  $1,000  to  his  retire- 
ment and  take  a  deferment  of  the  entire 
amount. 

Access.  Is  $2,500  still  the  limit? 

Keogh.  No,  the  1974  amendments  further 
liberalized  the  law  and  that  same  small 
businessman  can  now  conti^bute  to  his  re- 
tirement up  to  15  percent  or  $7,500  a  year 
whichever  Is  less.  Going  back  to  the  illus- 
tration I  used,  the  butcher  earning  $10,000 
a  year  can  now  contribute  to  his  retirement 
plan  $1,500  or  15  percent  of  $10,000. 

Access.  In  a  partnership,  may  each  partner 
deduct  up  to  $7,500? 

Keogh.  If  they  are  equal  partners  in  the 
business  they  would  each  be  permitted  to 
provide  in  their  plans  for  the  contribution  of 
15  percent  of  each  one's  »hare  of  the  profits 
or  $7,500  a  year  each. 

Access.  What  about  a  busineiss  where  two 
partners  each  earn  $50,000? 

Keogh.  Each  one  could  contribute  to  his 
or  her  retirement  system  $7,500  a  year.  Also, 
the  valuable  aspect  of  the  original  act  which 
has  been  retained  with  the  subsequent 
amendments  is  that  the  contributions  made 
to  one's  retirement  plan  grow  tax  free  so 
there's  a  cumulative  Increase  of  the  fund. 

Access.  On  retirement,  would  the  business 
person  have  to  take  the  fund  as  a  lump  sum? 

Keogh.  He  has  an  alternative.  He  can  take 
it  as  a  lump  sum  or  he  can  spread  It  over 
his  then  life  expectancy  to  provide  for  the 
return  to  him  during  his  lifetime  of  the  en- 
tire fund.  When  he  draws  It  down,  if  he  takes 
it  down  annually,  he  must  then  include  that 
amount  in  his  tax  return,  but  it  Is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  at  that  point  in  his  life  he  will 

fJ«-*N^ower  Income  tax  bracket.  The  im- 
portant advantage  of|<breatlng  such  a  fund 
is  that  If  Che  self-empWJHl  business  person 
becomes  disabled,  the  f  und\ivUl  be  available 
to  his  or  her  family. 

Access.  How  is  he  taxed  if  he  takes  the 
fund  in  a  lump  sum? 

Keogh.  The  '74  amendments  provide  that 
the  contributions  made  to  the  fund  prior 
to  1974  would,  Lf  taken  in  a  lump  sum,  be  ac- 
corded capital  gains  treatment  which  of 
course  is  a  lower  rate  of  tax.  The  contribu- 
tions made  In  subsequent  years  would  be 
taxed  as  ordinary  income  If  taken  In  a  lump 
sum,  but  extended  to  that  lump  sum  pay- 
ment is  a  liberalized  form  of  Income  averag- 
ing which  enables  him  to  spread  the  amount 
that  is  ordinary  income  over  a  10-year  aver- 
aging period. 

Access.  Should  a  self-employed  Individ- 
ual seek  professional  advice  in  establishing 
a  plan?       »•  V 

Keogh.  Not  necessarily.  It  Is  relatively  sim- 
ply to  start  a  plan  and  you  have  a  wide  choice 
of  alternatives. 

Access.  Could  you  list  some  of  those  alter- 
native kinds  of  investment? 

Keogh.  There  is  a  special  Issue  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  Issued  solely  for  retirement  pur- 
poses. Or  you  may  Invest  your  contributions 
In  an  insurance  policy  and  couple  It  with 
some  life  insurance  which  of  course  enhances 
the  estate  In  the  event  of  premature  death. 
The  plan  may  also  provide  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  contributions  In  equity  securi- 
ties, like  mutual  funds  or  common  stock  or 
bonds. 

Access.  What  about  savUigs  &  loan  asso- 
ciation and  banks? 

Keogh.  Most  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  most  savings  banks  have  been  given  the 
authority  to  act  as  trustees  in  self-employed 
retirement  plans.  They  have  what  is  known  as 
a  master  prototype  plan  and  those  plans 
have  been  approved  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  formality  of  an  individual's 
enrolling  in  such  a  master  plan  is  reduced  to 
the  simplest. 

Access.  If  an  Indlvldutil  wants  more  in- 
formation, where  can  he  write? 

Keogh.  Banks,  mutual  funds  and  brokerage 
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houses  publish  materials  on  plans,  all  of 
which  are  approved  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Access.  What  do  you  consider  the  most 
Important  feature  of  a  self-employed  retire- 
ment plan? 

Keogh.  The  steady,  constant  growth  of  the 
fund,  which  if  invested  in  a  relatively  secure 
medium  is  certain  to  be  there  at  retlrenjent 
age. 

Access.  Must  employees  be  included  under 
the  self-employed  retirement  plan? 

Keogh.  In  order  to  adopt  a  plan  for  him- 
self, the  business  person  must  include  his 
eligible  employees  who  have  been  with  him 
for  three  years  or  more.  Prom  1942  the  self- 
employed  employer  had  the  right  to  set  up 
plans  for  his  employees,  but  few  of  them  did 
because  they  could  not  Includes  themselves. 
Therefore,  when  the  right  was  extended  to 
them,  it  was  argued  (with  Justification)  that 
they  should  not  be  given  the  right  to  do  it  for 
themselves  without  requiring  that  they  exer- 
cise their  long-held  previous  right  to  do  it 
for  their  employees.  We  agreed  on  the  three- 
year  period  because  it  is  In  the  first  three 
years  of  one's  engaging  In  a  -profession  or 
business  that  he  usually  decides  whether  he 
is  going  to  continue  that  form  or  become  a 
corporate  employee. 

Access.  Having  been  Its  initial  proponent, 
how  do  you  view  the  success  of  this  law? 

Keogh.  In  the  light  of  the  liberalization  of 
the  original  act  that  took  place  In  the  amend- 
ments of  1966  and  1974,  the  basic  rights  con- 
ferred by  the  legislation  to  the  unincor- 
porated business  people  of  the  country  are 
sufficient  to  attract  each  one  to  do  something 
for  his  retirement. 


ARMS  TO  TURKEY 


HON.  WILLI^AM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  very  strong  feelings  of 
concern  and  dismay  over  the  policies  of 
the  administration  on  the  sale  of  arms 
to  foreign  couijtiies. 

First  was  the  unconscionable  attempt 
to  renew  arms  aid  to  Turkey,  despite  the 
fact  that  Turkey  had  used  American 
arms  in  its  invasion  of  Cypitis  in  clear 
contravention  of  congi'essional  man- 
dates. 

Fortunately,  the  House  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  embargo  on  weapons  to  Turkey 
even  in  the  face  of  strong  pressure  from 
the  White  House.  That  pressure  took  the 
form  of  threats  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States — threats  that  were  remi- 
niscent of  the  arguments  used  to  promul- 
gate the  disastrous  war  in  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly I  consider  our  Nation  s  security  to 
be  important — but  not  more  so  than  its 
honor. 

Even  worse  was  the  argument  that,  "If 
we  don't  sell  them  arms,  somebody  else 
will."  That  has  been  the  rallying  cry  of 
the  munitions  manufacturers  since  1918; 
and  it  would  have  us  sacrifice  principle 
for  expediency. 

By  rejecting  those  arguments,  the 
House  has  served  notice  that  Congress 
will  continue  to  play  an  Important  role 
in  the  forhiulatlon  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Even  more  important,  the  vote 
signifies  a  victory  for  principle  ovar 
pragmatism. 
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As  you  know,  Turkey  has  now  an- 
nounced a  takeover  of  all  U.S.  bases  in 
that  country.  I  strongly  agree  with  ma- 
jority leader  O'Neill's  description  of  this 
action  as  "blackmail".  If  we  give  in  to 
tliat  blackmail,  then  we  will  abandon 
the  light  of  Congress  to  place  restrictions 
on  arms  sales  to  other  nations. 

The  next  example  of  tliis  disturbing 
trend  is  the  administration's  proposed 
.sale  of  missiles  to  Jordan.  The  adminis- 
tration misled  the  House  about  tlie  size 
and  scope  of  the  sale,  which  would  have 
altered  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle-East  to  the  detriment  of  our 
long-time  ally,  Israel. 

In  eaijier  remarks  to  tlie  House,  I 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  military  and  political  observers 
that  these  weapons  will  give  Jordan  the 
strength  It  needs  to  open  a  third  front 
against  Israel  in  any  new  Mideast  war. 
Far  from  being  merely  a  defensive  weap- 
on, the  Hawk  and  Redeye  missiles  would 
provide  cover  for  an  offensive  ground 
strike.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  could  be  in  a  ix>sition  of  supply- 
ing one  of  the  key  ingredients  which 
would  precipiate  a  renewal  of  the  war  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

To  justify  this  sale,  as  the  administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  do,  by  saying  that 
it  would  strengthen  King  Hussein  in- 
ternally and  reinforce  Jordan's  "moder- 
ate" policies,  is  the  utmost  folly.  King 
Hussein  has  said  that  one  reason  why  he 
did  not  open  a  third  front  against  Israel 
in  1973  was  that  he  liCclSQ*»n  adequate 
air  defense  system.  Tliis  sale  would  give 
him  just  such  a  s.vstem. 

The  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  reported  out  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  337  disapproving  the  sale. 
Hopefully,  it  will  come  to  a  vote  and  be 
passed  this  week.  Once  agam,  I  urge 
Members  to  supiJort  this  vital  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  this  Nation 
should  cease  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  arms.  Nor  am  I  suggesting  that  any 
sale  to  Tui'key  or  to  an  Arab  nation  i.s 
WTong  per  se. 

I  am  saying  that  we  must  not  sell  arms 
to  a  nation  which  has  used  arms  from 
prior  sales  in  a  proscribed  manner. 

I  am  saying  that  we  must  not  sell  arms 
to  nations  in  such  a  way  that  a  delicate 
balance  of  power  will  be  destroyed. 

And  I  am  sayii%  that  we  must  not  sell 
even  small  quantities  of  arms  in  such  a 
way  that  they  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  radicals  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
our  allies. 

The  last  objection  is  typified  by  a  sale 
of  $163,000  worth  of  revolvers  to  a  Leb- 
anese dealer  last  May  when  Lebanon  was 
on  the  brink  of  civil  war. 

The  sale  v.as  approved  by  the  State 
Department  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy 
even  though  it  was  quite  possible  that 
the  gmis  could  be  pui'chased  by  Pales- 
tinian guerillas  on  the  open  market. 

I  believe  that  these  examples  of  ir- 
responsible arms  sales  by  the  adminis- 
tration make  it  vital  that  Congress  ex- 
ercise its  responsibility  to  scrutinize  such 
dealings  in  the  most  careful  manner. 

This  Nation  must  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  making  arms  sales  merely  for 
profit  or  for  their  effect  on  our  balance 
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of  payments  without  regard  for  the  mor- 
al issues  Involved. 


A  NEWSLETTER  TO 
CONSTITUENTS 


.  wSi 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    -VORK 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically, 
I  distribute  a  newsletter  to  my  constitu- 
ents in  a  continuing  effort  to  keep  them 
informed  of  my  acti\1ties  as  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Washington.  And  I  often  use 
the  newsletter  as  a  vehicle  to  obtain  their 
views  on  major  issues,  thus  allowing  me 
to  fmiction  more  effectively  on  their  be- 
half on  Capitol  Hill.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  my  latest  newsletter : 
Newsletter  to  Con.stituents 

Dear  Friend  and  Constituent, 

Our  nation  is  beset  with  economic  prob- 
lems that  will  not  be  resolved  until  we  come 
to  grips  with  the  fundamental  underlying 
reasons^for  the  condition.  Fnr  too  often  we 
forget  That,  In  today's  Interdependent  world, 
our  domestic  problems  stem  from  a  seemingly 
unrelated  action  overseas. 

Thus,  you  see  why  the  new  re.?ponsiblllty  1 
have  assumed  as  Chairman  of  the  "watch- 
dog" Future  Foreign  Policy  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  so  vital.  I  have 
the  obligation  to  keep  watch  on  the  home 
front — your  taxes,  unemployment,  transit, 
health,  senior  citizens,  veterans  affairs,  en- 
vironment and  other  serious  matters. 

I  firmly  believe  we  must  clamp  down  on  the 
excesses  of  those  bevond  our  shores  who  in- 
fluence oiu'  affairs  here  at  home.  That  is  why 
the  hearings  I  &m  now  starting  will  have  such 
a  great  effect  on  local  conditions.  I  intend  to 
use  these  hearings  as  a  fulcrum  to  turn 
aroiuid  the  problems  we  face. 
Sincerely. 

liESTEB  L.  WOIXF. 
UNFaiPLOTMENT  IS  A  TOP  WOLFF  PEIORIir 

Unless  the  root  causes  of  this  nation's 
deteriorating  economy — inflation  and  reces- 
sion— are  corrected,  the  rapidly  declining 
level  of  employment  will  not  be  stabilized, 
for  each  time  the  unemployment  rate  rises 
by  one  percent,  another  $17  billion  is  added 
to  the  federal  debt  through  loss  of  tax  rev- 
enues and  additional  outlay  for  welfare. 

We  must,  as  I  have  stressed  before,  take 
constructive  steps  to  contain  this  composite 
problem  if  we  are  to  successfully  achieve 
economic  recovery  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Prices  here  starled  to  rise  when  we  de- 
valued the  doUar  abroad.  Food  prices  sky- 
rocketed when  we  made  those  feed  grain 
deals  with  Russia.  More  than  70  percent  of 
all  U.S.  crime  is  drug  related  and  spawned 
in  the  opium  fields  of  Ttirkey  and  the  Golden 
.Triangle.  The  increases  in  the  cost  of  gaso- 
line for  your  car  and  oil  for  your  home 
originate  in  some  mid-east  sheikdom.  The 
U.S.  debt  increases  at  the  same  time  the  debt 
owed  the  U.S.  by  foreign  nations  Increases. 

We  must  reduce  the  federal  deficit  and  the 
burgeoning  federal  debt^JiaJ  is  stifling  the 
gross  national  product — by  reordering  the 
spending  priorities  of  youi-  tax  dollars.  We 
must  have  meaningful  tax  reforms  that  will 
ease  the  financial  tax  drain  on  America's 
families  and  small  businessmen  and  we  must 
reexamine  and  revise  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams to  end  "giveaways"  and  mandate 
greater  burden  sharing  of  mutual  defense 
costs  by  our  allies. 

Mefln\^•hile,  more  than  eight  million  Amer- 
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leans  are  out  of  work,  an  estimated  0.2  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  labor  force,  and  the  num- 
bers are  increasing  daily  as  more  and  more 
persons  are  dropped  from  an  already  crippled 
job  market.  And.  these  statistics  do  not  in- 
clude those  who  have  exhausted  their  \inem- 
ployment  benefits,  seek  part-time  Jobs,  cu 
who  have  Just  given  v.p  hope  of  ever  findint; 
work. 

For  example,  the  unemployment  estimates 
for  the  20  to  24  jear  old  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War  era  alone  stirpass  the  23  per- 
cent mark — a  disgraceful  commentary  on 
how  this  nation  has  failed  to  live  up  to  lt-> 
responsibility  to  those  who  served  their 
country. 

The  President's  veio  of  the  House-enacted 
6>5.3  billion  Emergency  Employment  Appro- 
priations Act,  that  was  geared  to  provide 
900,0(K)  new  Jobs,  Is  a  serious  blow  to  effort.s 
aimed  at  revitalizing  the  economy.  While 
this  Job  legislation,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported, was  not  Intended  to  be  a  cure-all, 
it  was  desperately  Jieeded  to  turn  back  the 
tide  of  rising  unemployment.  At  the  very 
least,  it  would  have  provided  the  Jobless  with 
the  means  to  pay  for  the  bare  essentials  oi 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  would  have 
.given  nn  alternative  to  many  families  now 
compelled   to   resort    to   welfare. 

Additionally,  this  legislation  would  have 
stimulated  the  depressed  construction  trade- 
Industry  that  today  is  virttially  dormant 
because  prospective  buyers  have  either  been 
priced  out  of  the  market,  e.xhausted  their 
savUigs  to  meet  everyday  living  costs,  or 
are  unable  to  obtain  needed  mortgage  mone;- 
without  a  paycheck.  The  $2,000  tax  credit  in- 
corporated by  Congress  in  its  recently  en- 
acted Tax  Reduction  Acl,  as  was  intended, 
does  provide  new  incentive  for  home  buying . 
but  it  is  worthless  imless  the  purchaser  hf- 
an  income. 

Until- America's  jobless  are  proAided  v.-itl. 
work  and  new  opportunity  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity, we  are  condemned  to  floundei 
imder  the  economic  woes  that  engulf  our 
nation.  As  your  Representative,  I  assure- 
you  I  will  continue  to  pursue  every  avenue 
available  to  me  to  focus  proper  attention  on 
the  Jobless  situation  as  it  affects  Nassau 
and  Queens  and  to  rally  support  for  mean- 
ingful legislation  that  will  put  our  couittry 
back  in  bu.^'iness. 

Summer  Jobs 
Information  concerning  the  uew  federally- 
funded  summer  Job  program  for  unemployed 
youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21,  from 
economically  disadvantaged  families,  may  bc- 
obtalned  by  calling  the  following  locations 
In  Nassau,  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpf.. 
(516)293-8600;  In  Queens,  The  Neighbor- 
hood  Manpower  Center,  (212)433-4723. 


GRAIN  SCANDAL  SHOWS  NEED  FOH 
LEGISLATION— I 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OP   XOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  21,  In  New  Orleans,  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  indicted  the  Bunge  Corp.,  a  largf 
grain  exporting  firm,  and  13  cmrent  and 
former  officials  of  the  firm  on  criminal 
chai-ges.  This  is  only  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  what  has  become  a  massive 
scandal. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8764. 
containing  new  provisions  needed  to  pre- 
vent future  grain  scandals  of  this  sort. 
Tlie  text  of  the  bill  is  pi-inted  in  the 
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Congressional  Record  of  Julji|  18,  start- 
ing at  page  23553 

I  am  at  this  time  pla«lr|g  In  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  by  James 
Riaser,  a  Wasliiugton  corresp<  udeut  for 
the  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  Regisier,  which 
first  called  attention  to  the  graii  scandal. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Sunday 
Register,  May  4,   1975 
GaJiiN   Ships:    Dirt.  Eiti4ES 
(By  James  Kisser) 

New  ORtFAWS,  La. — Federal 
In   other   port   cities   have    uii 
appesrs  to  be  widespread  corru 
grading  and  shipping  of  U.S.  exp 

Seven   federally   licensed   grain 
In  New  Orleans  and  another  five 
Tex.,  already  h.ive  been  indicted 
of  accepting  bribes  in  exchange 
Ing  that  ships  were  clean  and  H' 
itiading  with  grain 

Five  of  the  New  Orleans  Insp^ 
pleaded  guilty,  and  one  was 
jury  trial.  Additional  Indictment^ 
sidered  likely,  and  the  inquiry  ha  1 
other  Texas  ports 

The  federal  probe  now  Is  en 
phase,  aimed  at  checking  into 
misgradlng  of  grain  and  the 
any.  of  shipping  and  grain  compa^ 
In   the  bribery  schemes.   The 
learned. 

The  Register's  own  Inve.stigatio; 
that  the  government's  system  of 
port  grain  and  Ispecting  ships  is 
fllcts  of   lntere.st   and    the 
variety  of  abuser. 

As  a  result,  foreign  purchasers 
tries  that  get  humanitarian  food 
United  States  may  have  received 
grain  and  grain  that  was 
being  transported  In  dirty  or  insr 
ships. 

PBI\'ATIXT    EMPLOTZD 

Although  the  indicted  Inspecto  s  were  li- 
censed by  the  U.S.  Agriculture  D<  partment. 
they  actually  were  employed  by  \  irtvate  in- 
spection agencies  such  as  the  New  Orleans 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Houston  ^^ere!!ants 
Exchange. 

The  agencies  are  controlled  b*  business 
executives,  includfng  grain  and  shipping 
company  officials,  who  have  a  hug  >  financial 
stake  in  seeing  that  grain  export  are  not 
unduly  delayed  at  the  inspection  iitage. 

If  an  inspector  finds  a  ship  dirty  and 
demands  that  It  be  cleaned  before  g^'aln  Is  put 
aboard,  or  If  he  places  a  low  grade  on  a  ship- 
ment of  00m  or  wheat,  the  ruling  can  mean 
many  thousands  of  dollars  In  l^t  profits 
for  the  grain  and  ship  companies. 

One  federal  official  Involved  lii  the  case 
described  the  entire  grain  and  ship  Inspec- 
tion system  as  "a  rather  Incestuou  s  relation- 
ship" that  was  set  up  as  "an  aococ  unodatlon 
to  local  Interests"  In  the  export  t^ide. 

FOR    TEARS 

The  bribery  schemes  apparenUy 
going  on  undetected  for  a  ntimb^ 
on  a  rather  modest  scale,  and 
only    as    the    grain    export 
booming,  and  as  the  Inspectors  si 
nianding  pay-oOs  of  as  higb  as  t6. 

Shippers  apparently  were  wUllni 
the  payments  because  the  coet  was 
ably  less  than  the  thousands  of  dollars 
loet  while  a  ship  Is  tied  up  in 
cleaned. 

The  corruption   was  revealed 
which  Is  conducting  the  Investigition 
number  of  grain-exporting  points 
help  of  the  Agriculture  Departmen 
Investigation. 

As  a  rerult  of  the  still  unfoldlnb 
the    Agriculture    Department's 
marketing  serrtoe,  which  licenses 
tors,  has  suspended  the  licenses  ol 
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dieted  and  says  steps  have  been  taken  to  Im- 
prove supervision  over  the  remaining  Inspec- 
tors. 

NEED  FOB  INTEGEITY 

But  several  ofiiclals  said  in  interviews  that 
tiiey  question  whether  future  abu.ses  can  be 
prevented  tuiless  the  inspection  system  is 
overhauled  completely.  They  stressed  the  need 
for  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  grain  grad- 
ing and  ship  inspection,  if  ttie  U.S.  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  itn  agricollural  export  trade. . 

Tlie  iudiLiments  issued  la.'-'i.  August  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  in  New  Orleans  came  out 
of  an  Investigation  directed  by  U.S.  Atty. 
Gerald  J.  OalUnghouse  and  the  chief  of  his 
criminal  division.  Assistant  U.S.  Aity.  Cor- 
nelius R.  Heu.wl. 

Seven  inspectors  were  Indicted  for  accept- 
ing bribes,  a  ship-cleaning  firm  and  its  presi- 
dent were  accused  of  paying  bribes  and  a 
federally  llceuijed  grain  sampler  «&»  cliai'ged 
with  perjury. 

Most  pleaded  guilty  and  rectlved  light  fines 
and  were  placed  on  probation,  after  promis- 
ing to  co-operate  with  the  prosecutors  in 
pursuing  the  investigation.  One  case  is  still 
to  be  tried,  and  one  Inspector  who  was  con- 
victed by  a  jury  has  appealed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  ahip-cleau- 
ing  firm,  none  of  the  ship  company  repre- 
sentatives accused  of  paylug  tlie  bribes  has 
been  charged  yet. 

ONE     TRIAL 

Most  of  the  limited  Information  now  avail- 
able In  public  records  about  the  Investigation 
is  contained  in  the  transcript  of  the  trial  of 
William  E.  Fleetwood  III,  who  was  convicted 
In  U.S.  District  Court  in  December  on  three 
counts  of  briben-.  He  has  filed  an  appeal. 

The  witnesses  described  a  pattern  of  brib- 
ery payments,  which  allegedly  were  author- 
ized by  high  officials  of  ship  companies  who 
were  anxious  that  their  ships  be  certified 
as  clean  to  receive  grain. 

The  "going  rate"  at  one  time  vas  $250  to 
$600  per  ship,  the  jury  was  told  by  Robert  E. 
Wilde,  an  op>eratlons  clerk  for  the  shipping 
firm  of  Hansen  &  Tldenuum,  Inc. 

PAYMENTS  RISE 

But  the  payments  began  to  rl.«e  In  1973  and 
1974  until,  said  Wilde,  Inspector  Fleetwood  on 
Mar.  14,  1974,  demanded  $5,000  to  issue  a 
cleanliness  certificate  for  the  'M-V  Acliilles," 
an  oil  tanker  that  was  to  be  used  to  ship 
grain. 

Fleetwood  turned  down  the  ship  after  the 
New  Tork  owners  refused  to  meet  his  de- 
mands, but  another  inspector,  Clarance  P. 
Baker,  jr.,  approved  It  the  next  day  after  ask- 
ing and  receiving  a  $2,600  payment,  the  Jt^ry 
was  told. 

Baker  confirmed  the  story  at  the  trial,  and 
described  the  Achilles  as  '"very  dlfBctUt  to 
clean  and  to  convert  over  to  grain  storage" 
because  it  previously  bad  carried  oil. 

Hansen  &  Tldemann  agent  Lloyd  L.  Scal- 
lan,  jr.,  testified  that  he  actually  gave  the 
money  to  Baker. 

PART    or    JOB 

"I  knew  it  wasn't  rlgfit,  but  I  was  dolus 
wbat  my  company  instructed  me  to  do  as 
part  of  my  job, '  Scallan  testified. 

At  two  points  In  the  Fleetwood  trial,  the 
juCT  was  shown  checks  allegedly  involved  In 
the  briberies.  One.  for  $5,000,  was  made  out 
from  Hansen  &  Tidemaun  to  L.  Caro,  Identi- 
fied as  a  delivery  boy  from  the  firm.  He 
cashed  the  check,  endorsing  It  on  the  back 
with  his  name  and  the  words  "for  M-V 
Achilles,"  and  gave  the  money  to  Scallan. 

The  other  check,  from  Gulf  Coast  Shipping 
Corp..  to  Mike  Hardee,  a  Gulf  Coast  agent, 
was  for  $1,000  and  had  an  attached  vouclier 
reading,  "M-V  Lotus  Flower,  F-lOlO,  gratui- 
ties for  grain  surveyor." 

TO    rL£ETWOOD 

Hardee  tesUfied  that  be  ca^ed  the  check 
and  delivered  it  to  Fleetwood's  home  on  Jan. 
30, 1973,  two  days  after  another  Inspector  had 
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rejected  the  Lotus  Flower  because  of  rust 
scaling  and  residue  from  earlier  cargoes. 

Fleetwood  then  okayed  the  sh^,  Hardee 
said. 

Fleetwood  was  convicted  on  three  of  four 
counts,  was  fined  $C0O  and  was  placed  on  five 
years  probation. 

The  Inspectors  who  have  pleaded  guilty 
are  Baker,  who  received  the  payment  on  Llie 
AcluUes,  and  Inspectors  Vincent  Marconi, 
Raymond  S.  Schultz,  William  E.  Fredricl: 
and  Barry  Barrios.  . 

Marconi  and  Schultz,  both  of  whom  wore 
employed  by  the  New  Orleans  Board  of 
Trade,  were  accused  of  taking  bribes  rs'igiug 
from  $150  to  $3,500  e^ch  for  issiilng  certifi- 
cates of  cleauUness  to  various  ship  owuo-s. 

In  addlUon.  the  two  were  chvurged  wiih 
having  a  continuing  arrangement  with  Peter- 
.son  Maritime  Services,  Inc.,  a  ship-cleaning 
firm,  under  which  the  two  Inspectors  re- 
cefred  from  the  firm  $100  a  month  eacli  for 
more  than  four  years. 

The  firm  and  its  president  Dean  LeiJie 
Peterson,  were  indicted  and  pleaded  guiity 
of  bribery  and  improperly  influencing  in- 
spection pci-sounel.  Peterson  was  fined  $1,000 
uud  put  on  two-years  probation,  and  hr;;^ 
.-lace  died.  Tha  firm  v.as  fined  $9,000. 

ANOTHER     THl.VL 

Anoi'uer  inspector,  James  Tlmouet,  is  to 
be  tried  nest  month. 

Also.  Lawrence  J.  Berthelot,  a  federally 
licensed  grain  sampler,  was  charged  with  put- 
ting an  incorrectly  high  grade  on  a  load  of 
OMTi  tn  1973.  He  pleaded  guilty  and  was  put 
on  one-year  probation. 

In  the  investigation  at  Houston,  being  di- 
rected by  U.S.  Atty.  Edward  B.  McDonough. 
jr.,  fi\e  inspectors  were  indicted  Mar.  25  on 
18  counts  of  taking  payments  from  Captain 
Victor  G.  Diaz  of  Maritime  Overseas  Corp.  to 
certify  a  number  of  ships  owned  by  that  firm. 

I'he  defendants,  accused  of  taking  betv.ren 
■■!'50  and  .51500  per  ship  between  1970  and  1974. 
are  Arthur  J.  Taute.  BlU  Gene  Marcy,  Bi'.lv 
Ray  Davenport.  Jerry  R.  Parker,  and  Billy  J. 
Westbrook. 

All  were  employed  by  the  Houston  Mer- 
chants Exchange. 

The  five  have  pleaded  Innocent,  and  trials 
are  scheduled  for  later  this  .spring. 

WON'T    SAY 

U.S.  .attorney  McDonough  would  not  say 
whether  he  has  evidence  of  Involvement  by 
high-ranking  ship  or  grain  company  ex- 
ecutives, but  said  his  Investigation  Is  con- 
tinuing and  includes  the  ports  of  Browns- 
ville. Corpus  Christ  and  Galveston. 

Grain  grading  and  ship  Inspections  are 
conducted  under  the  UJ3.  Grain  Standards 
Act.  which  specifies  tliat  the  Initial  Inspec- 
tions are  to  be  done  by  federally  licensed 
Inspectors  employed  by  inspection  agencies 
designated  by  the  Agriculture  Department. 

There  are  five  such  agencies  In  the  New 
Orleans  area,  serving  eight  big  grain  export- 
ing elevators  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

T-UJITF    SCHiDtTLIS 

The  afe'?ncics  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  tariff 
schedules  they  file  with  the  agricultural 
marketing  service's  grain  division,  which 
routinely  approves  the  charges.  A  typical 
charge  at  present  is  around  $100  per  ship  In- 
spection, and  about  $1  per  1,000  bUiihelB  of 
grain  Inspected  and  graded. 

More  than  a  third  of  all  grain  exported 
from  the  UjS.  Is  shipped  out  of  the  New 
Orleans-area  elevators.  Much  of  It  Is  Mid- 
west com,  which  comes  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans  by  barge. 

All  of  the  major  VJS.  grain  exporting  com- 
panies have  an  elevator  at  New  Orleans, 
Including  such  giants  as  Continental,  Car- 
gill,  Cook  and  Bunge. 

The  agricultural  marketing  service's  grain 
division  has  "appeal  tnspectors"  at  each  port 
who  can  be  asked  to  overrule  an  adverse 
decision  by  one  of  the  agency  Inspectors. 
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As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the  Fleet- 
wood Jury  was  told,  the  appeal  process  is  sel- 
dom used  by  grain  owners  or  ship  companies 
tjecause  the  government  appeal  inspectors 
are  known  to  be  tougher  than  the  agency 
inspectors. 

Gilbert  Vorhoff.  president  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Board  of  Tiade,  defended  the  board's 
inspection  procedures  and  said  a  new  man 
lias  been  employed  to  supervise  the  Inspec- 
toi-s  as  a  restUt  of  the  cases.  Two  of  the 
indicted  men  worked  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
while  others  in  New  Orleans  worked  for  other 
inspection  agencies. 

Vorhoff  acknowledged  that  the  Board  of 
Trade's  main  function  is  to  promote  trade 
and  commerce,  and  that  it?  members  and  di- 
rectors include  oflficials  of  grain  and  shipping 
firms.  But  he  Insisted  that  there  is  "absolutel>- 
and  uneqiUvocally  not  a  conflict  of  Interest" 
in  such  an  organization's  also  being  a  regula- 
tory agency  for  the  Inspection  of  ships  and 
grain. 

BANK    OFFICIAL 

Vorhoff  is  a  vice  president  of  Hibernia  Na- 
tional Bank  and  specialises  In  iiiternational 
finance. 

U.S.  Attwney  GalUngUouse  said  that  since 
the  indictments  were  Issued  both  the  Board 
of  Ti-ade  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
have  taken  steps  to  improve  supervision  of 
the  inspectors  and  to  make  spot  checks  on 
tiieir  activities. 

In  Houston,  the  Houston  Merchants  Ex- 
cliange  conducts  grain  and  ship  Inspections 
for  four  export  elevators. 

Roy  T.  James,  secretary  find  general  man- 
figer  of  the  exchange,  said  the  organization 
Is  owned  by  23  stockholders  from  the  major 
grain  firms,  shipping  compaiiies.  banks  and 
other  businesses. 

He  said  he  expects  his  litspectors  to  be  ez- 
Liuerated  and  to  be  "back  at  work  before 
foolong." 

Harlan  L.  Ryan,  Agriculture  Department 
.supervisor  for  the  grain  division  office  In 
New  Orleans,  said  his  staff  will  be  Increased 
from  27  to  about  50  In  order  to  provide  better 
control  over  the  approximately  125  inspec- 
tors employed  by  the  five  inspection  agencies 
in  the  area. 

Agriculture  Department  supervision  teams 
are  doing  more  checks  on  ship-hold  Inspec- 
tions, and  new  guidelines  are  being  Issued 
to  the  Inspection  agencies,  Ryan  said. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
TAX  REFORMS  DESIGNED  TO 
POSTER  ACCELERATED  CAPITAL 
FORMATION  IN  THE  INTEREST 
OF  JOBS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    VOIIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  opin- 
ion is  growing  increasingly  in  support 
of  tax  reforms  designed  to  foster  ac- 
celerated capital  formation. 

The  people  know  the  relationship  be- 
tween capital  and  jobs.  They  know  that 
assuring  adequate  capital  for  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment  is  the 
key  to  guaranteeing  the  existence  of 
current  jobs  and  to  encouraging  the 
formation  of  new  ones. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  now  has  before  it  major  legis- 
lation on  tax  reform,  much  of  it  de- 
signed to  remove  existing  impediments 
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to  savings  and  investment  now  found 
in  our  Federal  tax  laws. 

One  of  those  measures  is  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  of  1975,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  in  March  and  a  bill  which, 
after  several  reintroductions  and  per- 
fecting amendments,  now  has  over  80 
cosponsors  in  the  House.  Tliat  bill,  H.R. 
8053,  is  designed  to  accelerate  the  for- 
mation of  capital  needed  to  assure 
higher  productivity  and  more  jobs.  An 
extensive  discussion  of  capital  forma- 
tion in  general  and  this  bill  in  partic- 
ular is  foimd  in  the  Record  of  today 
during  the  special  orders,  and  I  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  those  concerned 
with  the  economic  situation  in  our 
country  today. 

Support  is  mdeed  growing  for  enact- 
ment of  capital  formation  measures. 
That  support  is  being  reflected  more 
every  day  in  the  editorials  and  press 
comments  of  the  Nation's  major  publi- 
cations. 

I  think  it  is  important  we  perceive 
accurately  the  public  posture  on  this 
issue.  It  is  one  in  support  of  greater 
capital  formation,  and  the  items  which 
follow  support  this  conclusion. 

On  July  1.  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
culminated  a  3-day  series  of  lead  edi- 
torials on  capital  formation  in  these 
words: 

The  federal  government  cannot  by  itself 
create  the  capital  Investment  required  to 
keep  our  American  economy  robust  and 
growing.  But  by  mounting  a  determined 
effort  against  inflation  and  by  carefully 
modifying  tax  and  other  laws  that  Influ- 
ence the  Investment  climate,  it  can  and 
assiu-edly  should  help  stimvdate  the  forma- 
tion of  private  capital  so  essential  to  our 
standard  of  U\'iug. 

No  society  can  live  indefinitely  beyond 
Its  means,  cousiune  more  than  it  produces, 
or  prosper  without  thoughtful  planning 
alert  to  promising  new  directions. 

Congress  must  reexamine  the  tax  laws, 
as  ill  fact  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee has  begun  to  do,  looking  toward 
strengthening  several  principles  for  stimu- 
lating   future    investment. 

First,  the  tax  laws  should  seek  both  to 
enlarge  the  investment  pool  and  guide  It 
in  high-priority  dUections.  Not  only  does 
this  mean  devising  fresh  Incentives  for 
inveblmenta  in  essential  areas  but  it  means 
closing  loopholes  which  merely  shelter 
wasteful  or  less  useful  Investment. 

Second,  the  lax  laws  should  do  less,  over 
the  long  run,  to  encourage  borrowing  and 
more  to  encourage  savings  and  Investment. 

A  third  principle  that  ought  to  govern 
tax-law  revisions  is  the  desirability  of  In- 
volving more  individual  Americans  in  the 
ownership   of   equity   shares. 

So  tliere  Is  no  shortage  cf  ideas  In  set- 
ting a  fresh  cotirse  to  promote  America's 
real  growth  In  living  standards.  The  tough- 
est chore  will  be  to  sort  out  those  Ideas  in  a 
balanced,  coherent  program  that  is  effective 
as  well  as  fair  to  all  elements  in  our  society. 
This  can  flow  only  from  a  recognition  ol 
the  problem,  an  updating  of  public  atti- 
tudes and,  above  all,  a  change  in  the  politi- 
cal climate  that  has  for  too  long  treated 
profits  as  a  rip-off,  savings  as  slightly  anti- 
social, and  the  spending  of  every  ceiit  of 
income  as  the  highest  form  of  economic 
patriotism. 

On  Jime  22,  one  of  tlie  Nation  s  larg- 
est newspapers,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
had  editorialized  on  this  issue  in  these 
words : 
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The  need  to  assure  adequate  capital  for- 
mation in  the  decade  ahead  must  be  a  para- 
mount consideration  In  the  tax  revision 
legislation  which  Congress  is  expected  to  en- 
act late  this  year  or  early  in  1976. 

The  United  States  reinvests  a  far  smaller 
fciiare  of  its  national  Income  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  than  any  other  industralizetl 
coumry  in  the  world.  Administration  econ- 
omists, backed  by  most  of  their  brethren 
outside  government,  say  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  this  country's  advantage  in  worker  pro- 
ductivity has  been  slowly  but  surely  eroding. 

EfTorts  also  should  be  made  to  broaden  the 
base  from  which  investment-feeding  savings 
are  drawn. 

Tliere  may  be  a  temptation  for  Congre.s? 
to  concentrate  on  soak-the-rlch  cloeing  oi 
tax  lopholes  and  new  tax  cuts  for  low- 
and  middle-income  citizens  without  doiii^ 
anything  real  about  the  need  to  encourage 
capital  formation.  That  would  be  a  dlstinc' 
disservice  to  American.?  of  all  Income 
brackets. 

That  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  fol- 
lowed the  nationwide  syndication  of 
Nick  Tliimmesch's  column  through  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  on  June  12, 
entitled.  "A  Reappraisal  of  Big  Busi- 
ness" : 

Profile,  as  not  enough  people  know,  are 
neces£ary  for  Investment — expansion  and 
modernization  ol  productive  capacity.  In  re- 
cent years,  despite  headlines  about  high 
(gross)  profits,  the  basic  manufacturing  in- 
dustries suffered  a  great  decline  tn  net 
profits,  and  the  earnings  slide  further  in  the 
current  recession. 

The  tinbappy  result  Is  tliat  the  United 
States  is  slipping  way  behind  the  rest  of  tht- 
industrallzed  world  In  real  economic  growth. 

Even  with  population  size  leveling  off,  10 
million  new  jobs  mtist  be  created  In  the 
next  five  years  In  the  United  States.  It  takeh 
up  to  $40,000  In  capital  to  create  even  one 
job.  The  best  estimate  Is  that  In  the  next 
10  years  there  will  be  $2.6  trillion  available 
for  such  investment  but  that  $4.1  trillion 
Is  needed. 

Curiously  enough,  an  increasing  number- 
of  labor  leaders,  the  men  who  learn  eco- 
nomics by  studying  the  Industries  they  are 
trying  to  extract  raises  and  benefits  from, 
are  sharing  the  concern  of  executives  nbou' 
Industry's  abUlty  to  expand. 

II  there  is  not  Improvement  in  the  profit- 
in  vestment  situation  soon,  many  of  those 
critics  v.'iio  helped  damage  the  once-marvel- 
ous engine  will  be  standing  there  screaming 
at  It  for  not  providing  all  the  goodies  11 
did  in  yesteryear. 

Tlie  Boston  Herald  Advertiser  o^ 
April  13.  in  an  article  entitled  "Low  U.S. 
Capitfll'May  Affect  Jobs."  commented 
on  tliis  subject  and  how  it  relates  to 
jobs: 

The  U.S.  is  running  low  on  cfipttnl.  At 
stake  is  your  job. 

As  percentage  of  its  economy,  Anieric.a  has 
leas  growth  capital  available  than  almost 
all  other  industrialized  countries.  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  the  nation's  third  largest,  esti- 
mates that  we  are  under-Investing  in  our 
economy  by  $400  million  each  day,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  next  10  years  un- 
less profound  changes  are   made. 

If  those  changes  aren't  made — In  atti- 
tudes and  in  laws — the  U.S.  will  be  a  second- 
rate  country,  or  lower,  within  a  decade,  Rs 
its  capital  formation  declines. 

■What  is  this  "capital  Information"  that  In 
America  has  slowed  to 'a  trickle?  It  Is  the 
savings  of  individuals.  It  is  also  that  >3r- 
tlon  of  corporate  earnings  which  becomes 
available  for  re-Investment  after  paying  all 
costs.  Those  are  the  only  sources  of  capital 
and  if  either  the  ablUty  or  incentive  to  save 
is  inhfoUed,  tliere  is  less  capital  formation. 
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Solution  iB  achievable,  mostly  through  re- 
Tlatoa  a<  the  tax  laws:  Provide  inducement 
for  people  to  save,  say  a  loiKr  t4x  on  Inter- 
est payments;  liberalize  deprecuitlon  allow- 
auces  on  machines  and  eq\ilp(nent;  give 
preferential  tax  treatment  to  coriK>rate  earn- 
ings retained  for  investment  and  ilnclude  the 
service  Industries:  bnngr  the  capital  gains 
tax  provisions  at  least  to  a  par  with  other 
countries;  determine  one  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  and  stick  with  It;  do  away  with 
controls  that  restrict  or  Impec  e  the  free 
market  economy. 

The  Reader's  Digest  of  Jure  1975,  in 
an  article  entitled,  'Wiiat  liver  Hap- 
pened to  the  Nickel  Candy  Ear?"  gave 
several  examples  of  the  ways  in  v.hich 
capital  relates  to  Jobs: 

Let's  first  consider  two  basi ;  ways  to 
lower  the  price  of  a  product.  On  >  way  Is  to 
cheapen  the  product,  lower  Its  quality.  But 
this  Is  a  fatal  device  In  a  free  rii  rket — con- 
sumers catch  on  quickly.  The  ol  her  way  Is 
to  inalnt4Un  the  quality  but  cut  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  If  the  product  is  eoup  c«iu£. 
for  Instance,  ii  meaue  producing  nwre  and 
better  soup  cans  for  the  tune  and  labor 
spent.  That's  what'a  called  improi  ed  produc- 
tivity. 

Just  ponder,  for  example,  win.i  happens 
when  a  mix  of  technology,  plaining  and 
worker  motivation  spells  high  pi  odnctlvlty. 
Major  manufacturers  of  haud-ield  power 
tools  In  Oermauy,  Japan  and  En|;land  have 
not  been  able  to  penetrate  thq  American 
market  because  high-quality  Ameiioan-made 
lumd  tools  are  competitively  lownr  in  price. 
One  of  the  major  forces  behind  th  s  situation 
Is  the  Black  &  Decker  Manufactuj  tag  Co.,  of 
Towsoc,  Sid. 

The  ccunpany  decree?  Better  pi Dductlvtty. 
In  part,  this  comes  from  the  wi.ic  I  nvestment 
of  funds  in  new  machines  and  advanced 
research. 

While  such  Improved  productivi  y  has  paid 
oS  in  Increased  sales  and  proSts,  it  has  also 
paid  off  for  emplo3ree3.  The  compjaiy  payroll 
in  1968  »-a8  $14.6  million  for  3,800  employees. 
Last  year's  payroll  was  *165.2  lUlUon  for 
20,700  employees. 

And  look  at  the  payoff  for  the  consvuner. 
In  1858,  Black  it  Deckers  tmsic  electric  drUl 
for  do-it-yourselfers  ooet  $18S5.  Kaw  it  costs 
$10.99.  A  standard  Jigsaw  that  sole  for  $44.50 
In  1958  now  cosU  $11.90.  And  remember 
thee*  price  changee  occurred  duilng  a  16- 
year  period  which  saw  the  U.S.  ]consunier 
Price  Index  rise  76.2  percent. 

But  Uie  productivity  payoff  can  also  mean 
a  lot  more  than  new  joba  and  lilgher  pay. 
Sometimes  It  spells  sui-vival. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  of  July 
this  specific  endorsement  o: 
formation  measures  including 
Creation  Act: 

As  Congress  takes  up  the  problem 
reform  this  week,  there  Is  reaso  i 
that  an  Inequitable  and  impractlc  al 
of  our  Federal  tax  system — the 
come  tax — will  get  a  thorough 

An  Income  tax  la  paid  on  money 
the  corporation.  That  money  Is 
when  It  is  distributed  to  the  ^> 
owners  In  the  form  of  dividends, 
regarded  as  personal  Income.  It  is  _ 
to   a  worker's  wages  being   taxed 
earns  them,  at  the  en^d  of  each  w 
and  again  when  he  collects  them 

Much  of  the  public  has  been  led 
that  the  corjwrate  Income  tax  re< 
dens  of   the   Individual   taxpayer 
Secretary  William  Simon  put  It 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Ck>i 
Is   naive    to    think    that 
taxea." 

The  fiict  Is  that  corporate  tases  make  tax 
collectore,  not  taxpayets.  out  of  ooi  poratlo&s. 
The  corporation's  tax  bill  Is  converted  Into 
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higher  prices  for  its  customers,  lower  pay  for 
its  employees,  fewer  Jobs  for  the  community 
and  lower  dividends  for  Its  stockholders. 

The  Impractlcallty  of  the  corporate  Income 
tax  is  especially  salient  at  the  present  time 
when  government  is  supposedly  doing  all  it 
can  to  reduce  unemployment.  Billions  are 
being  appropriated  to  create  makework  jobs 
which  merely  shift  work  from  ihe  private  to 
Ute  public  sector. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles to  expansion  and  investment  so  that 
-Americans  can  return  to  real  Jobs  that  pro- 
duce goods  and  services.  A  drastic  reduction 
in  the  corporation  income  tax  would  help 
achieve  this.  Its  abolition  would  be  even 
better. 

While  a  politician  may  find  it  useful  to 
cultivate  the  myth  that  "the  little  guy"  is 
helped  by  socking  It  to  "big  business,"  It  Just 
Isn't  so  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  a  politi- 
cian with  the  wit  and  courage  to  say  so. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  R-N.Y.,  has  sponsored  a 
bill  which  eliminates  the  double  taxation  of 
corporate  Income  and  achieves  other  reforms 
to  encourage  capital  formation.  The  bill  is 
needed  and  deserves  the  support  of  all  par- 
ties interested  In  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  remem- 
bering that  iHivate  capital  at  work 
means  people  at  work;  that  private  capi- 
tal not  at  work  means  people  not  at  work. 


July  28,  1975 


0ONGRE8SIONAL  COVERUP 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


O*     NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTA1 1 V  tS 

Monday.  July  28,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle authored  by  our  colleague  the  Hon- 
orable Michael  Harrington.  The  article 
appeared  hi  the  July  26, 1975,  issue  of  the 
New  Republic  magazine.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  continued  support  for 
Mr.  HASiONGTOH,  and  I  hope  that  this 
article  helps  clarify  liis  position. 
CoyrTRrss  CT.\  CovEBrp:  Gettinc  Out  the 
Tbttth 
(By  Michael  J.  Hiurlnfetou) 

(Note. — Mr.  Harrington  is  the  Democratic 
congressman  from  Massachusetts'  sixth  dJa- 
trict.) 

If  a  President  engages  in  a  cover-up  of 
government  wrongdoing,  as  happened  In  the 
Nixon  White  House,  he  can  be  challenged 
through  the  process  of  impeachment,  which 
amounts  to  indictment  and  trial  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  what  do  we  do  If  the  Congress 
engages  in  a  cover-up?  Individual  members 
can  be  censured  or  expelled,  of  course,  but 
vrhat  If  the  cover-up  Is  institutional,  a  prod- 
uct of  the  most  time-honored  rules  and 
rituals? 

This  Is  precisely  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  in  the  unfolding  story  of  CIA  and 
other  Intelligence  agency  misdeeds.  TO  be 
sure  presidential  decisions  and  actions  are 
Involved  here  too,  but  now  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  members  of  Congress,  In  their 
capacity  as  overseers  of  Intelligence  agency 
operations,  had  knowledge  of  the  most  bla- 
tant crimes  and  Improprieties  and  never- 
theless did  nothing.  The  Instance  I  am 
most  familiar  with  concerns  the  CIA's  ac- 
complishments on  our  behaU  In  Chile  In 
the  early  1970s.  The  reactions  to  that  rec- 
ord by  those  who  came  to  hear  of  it  are  a 
sobering  Ulnstratlon  of  the  great  congres- 
sional weakness — the  habitual  reflex  of 
avoidance  and  acquiescence,  masked  by  the 
Illusion  of  activity. 


In  AprU  of  last  year,  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Colby  appeared  at  a  closed  session  of 
Bep.  Luclen  Nedzi's  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee on  Intelligence  and  described 
his  agency's  long-term  involvement  In  the 
political  process  In  Chile,  where  a  bloody 
coup  against  Salvador  AUende  Oossens  in 
September  1973  had  led  to  the  Installation 
of  a  mlUtary  dictatorship.  Mr.  Nedzl  had 
called  Colby  In  at  my  urging,  bo  naturally 
I  wanted  to  know  what  the  director  had  to 
say.  Not  being  a  member  of  Aimed  Serv- 
ices, I  had  to  make  special  arrangements  to 
view  the  classified  transcript  In  the  com- 
mittee offices — the  privilege  of  any  House 
member — and  after  some  Initial  difficulties 
with  the  staff  there,  I  got  my  first  look  at 
the  material  on  June  4.  What  it  said  left 
me  appalled. 

The  authorization  of  bribery,  the  fund- 
ing of  political  factions  and  propaganda 
campaigns,  the  fomenting  of  strikes  and 
demonstrations,  a  myriad  of  destabilizing 
actions— all  directed  against  the  duly  elect- 
ed leader  of  Latin  America's  most  sophis- 
ticated democracy — are  now  matters  of  pub- 
lic record.  Not  only  does  that  record  indi- 
cate violations  of  standing  treaties  and 
other  affronts  to  Chilean  sovereignty:  it 
also  shows  that  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Klbsinger  had  lied  repeatedly  to  the 
American  people  about  our  Involvement 
there  and  that  some  administration  figures 
had  apparently  perjured  themselves  on  the 
matter  before  certain  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

Determined  to  get  some  congressional  ac- 
tion that  would  bring  these  things  to  light. 
I  approached  Mr.  Nedzl  and  asked  him  whai, 
he  planned  to  do  with  this  information.  He 
replied  with  a  philosophical  shrug.  He  has 
taken  the  testimony  as  I  asked — what  more 
could  one  do?  This  informaion.  after  all. 
was  secret. 

Knowing  full  well  from  my  short-term  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  Armed  Services 
(ending  In  1973)  that  Chairman  P.  Edward 
Hebert  would  be  even  less  inclined  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  than  Mr.  Nedzl.  I  spoke  with 
several  subcommittee  chairmen  of  House 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  now  a  member, 
and  then  with  some  of  my  staff.  I  also  sought 
the  advice  of  Larry  Stern  of  The  Washington 
Post,  a  personal  friend  who  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  story  was  not  to  be  released. 
But  the  reactions  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men and  other  Foreign  Affairs  colleagues, 
though  generally  sympathetic  In  tone,  were 
equally  lacking  in  commitment.  Yes  the 
Chile  story  sounded  pretty  bad,  but  that  was 
the  province  of  another  comnxlttee  and  be- 
sides, the  Information  was  secret. 

I  finally  wrote  to  "Doc"  Morgan,  chairman 
of  the  fun  committee,  and  to  Senator  Ful- 
brlgfat.  In  thoee  two  long  letters  ot  July  18, 1 
reviewed  Colby's  April  testimony  and  argued 
that  "the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  was  done  In  our 
name  in  CbUe  ...  I  urge  you  to  turn  tills 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions [Affairs]  Committee  for  a  complete, 
public  Investigation.  ..."  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Forty  Committee,  the  toterdepartmental 
body  chaired  by  the  President's  national 
security  adviser,  bad  authorized  the  e.Ypendl- 
ture  of  abouA  $11  mUllon  between  1962  and 
1973  to  help  block  Ailende's  election  and 
then  to  "destabilize"  hla  government  after 
he  won. 

"The  agency's  activities  In  Chile  were 
viewed  as  a  prototype,  or  laboratory  experi- 
ment," I  noted,  "to  test  tJie  techniques  of 
heavy  financial  Involvement  In  efforts  to  dis- 
credit and  bring  do'.vn  a  government."  I  gave 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  anaounts  author- 
ized from  1962  through  1B73,  and  explained 
to  the  respective  chairmen  that  since  ac- 
quiring this  information  I  had  tried  to  per- 
stiade  well-poeltloned  colleagues  to  pursue 
the  facts  but  that  nothing  seemed  to  be 
happening.  I  said  I  was  writing  to  them  as  a 
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last  resort.  Rep.  Morgan  did  not  answer  my 
letter.  Sen.  Pulbrlght  replied,  but  not  very 
substantively,  suggeeUng  that  the  real  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  was  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  ooinmlttec  on  oversight. 

I  felt  ambivalent  at  this  point  as  to  how  I 
ftught  to  proceed — I  did  want  to  stick  with 
i.he  congressional  process  but  could  see  no 
obvious  lines  to  follow.  At  any  rate  the  mat- 
ter was  set  aside  In  my  preoccupation  with 
the  siunmer's  major  event:  the  impeacliment 
proceedings  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Tlien  on  September  6.  Seymour  Hersh  of 
The  New  York  Times  called  me  up  to  in- 
quire about  the  context  in  which  those  let- 
ters had  been  written,  saying  that  he  had  a 
copy  of  one  of  them.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want 
tlie  issue  raised  in  this  manner  and,  suspect- 
ing he  may  only  have  heard  a  rumor,  I  said 
I  wouldn't  comment  on  the  substance  of  the 
letter  until  I  s.'vw  his  story  in  print.  He  as- 
stured  me  I  could  read  it  in  the  Times  on 
Sunday,  two  days  later,  which  I  did. 

Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Nedzl  asked  me  to 
appear  before  his  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee to  account  for  the  egregious  leak.  I  ex- 
plained to  the  grotip,  meeting  against  my 
objection  In  closed  session,  that  the  Times 
bad  not  gotten  the  story  from  me  or  my 
office.  But  this  was  not  satisfactory,  for  the 
point  was  raised  that  House  Rule  XI,  Sec- 
tion 27 (o)  B&ys  that  no  evidence  or  testimony 
taken  In  secret  session  may  be  released  or 
used  In  a  "public  session"  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  committee.  A  fiuther  Issue  was 
the  pledge  I  had  to  sign  in  order  to  read  the 
Chile  material,  which  said  that  classified  in- 
formation would  not  be  divulged  to  any  un- 
authorized person.  Unauthorized  persons,  the 
en.sutng  exchange  made  clear.  Included  other 
members  of  Congress. 

This  meeting  did  not  maintain  the  highest 
level  of  discourse — one  member  compared  me 
to  Benedict  Arnold — but  I  tried  to  make  to 
the  subcommittee  a  distinction  between 
genuine  concern  for  the  national  security  and 
the  facile  use  of  that  label  to  cover  official 
acts  of  duplicity  and  Illegality.  Suggesting 
this  distinction  was  one  of  ttie  principal  les- 
sons of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  I  maintained 
that  the  cover-up  of  US  actions  in  Chile  was 
yet  another  case  of  national  security's  fraud- 
ulent application.  My  remarks  did  not  set 
well  with  the  subcommittee. 

Nevertheless  the  storm  seemed  to  pa.«.s.  The 
ne.Tt  day  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Nedzl  asking  that  a 
transcript  of  the  session  we  had  Just  com- 
pleted bo  made  available  to  me  when  it  was 
prepared.  The  letter  was  never  answered,  and 
I  concluded  that  Armed  Services  had  decided 
to  drop  the  matter.  I  went  off  to  campaign 
•  for  reelection. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hersh  had  tiuned  over  an- 
other rock,  and  m  December  and  January 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  alleging  that  the  CIA 
had  conducted  a  program  of  massive  surveil- 
lance of  American  citizens  in  direct  violation 
of  Its  charter. 

Although  cynics  might  have  suggested 
that  this  only  amounted  to  bureaucratic 
overlap  with  the  FBI.  the  revelation  Jolted 
Congress  In  a  way  that  harassment  and  as- 
sassination of  foreigners  never  seemed  to— 
possibly  because  some  reports  charged  that 
the  agency  had  Bno<^>ed  on  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives. In  any  case  hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  President's  establishment  of  the 
Rockefeller  commission,  the  Senate  voted  to 
vet  up  a  select  committee  to  Investigate  the 
f  lUl  range  of  US  intelligence  activities.  I  pro- 
posed formation  of  a  similar  committee  In 
the  House,  and  after  a  month-long  minuet 
of  maneuver  and  delay  we  had  a  select  com- 
mittee, too.  I  felt  pretty  good  about  It  until 
the  Speaker  announced  his  choice  for  chair- 
man— Luclen  Nedzl. 

Lucien  Nedzl,  the  man  who  had  sat  on  Us 
hunUs  as  chali-man  of  that  permanent  sub- 
committee on  Intelligence  since  1971,  who 
had  listened   to  the  agency  horror  stories 
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about  the  bludgeoning  of  a  democracy  In 
Latin  America  without  so  much  as  a  murmur 
to  his  colleagues — this  was  the  man  assigned 
to  conduct  the  special  investigation  that 
would  logically  Include  his  own  lack  of  ac- 
tion as  a  subject  of  Inquiry.  I  went  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  the  day  bis  chairman- 
ship became  official  and  said  I  thought  it 
was  an  outi-age.  This  indlsci-etion,  I  was  told 
later  by  horrified  staff  and  colleagues,  was 
not  likely  to  advance  my  career — I  had  been 
given  a  seat  on  the  committee  myself  and 
would  therefore  have  to  work  with  him — 
but  I  felt  it  had  to  be  said. 

Other  members  of  the  select  committee 
later  came  to  agree  with  me.  The  press  really 
had  the  scent  by  now,  and  it  soon  came  out 
that  Nedzl,  as  chairman  of  that  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee,  had  been  briefed  on  CIA 
assassination  plots  more  than  a  year  before 
and,  once  again,  had  done  nothing.  With 
this  news  In  hand,  the  select  committee 
Democrats  rebelled,  demanding  a  different 
chairman.  But  Speaker  Albert  balked  at  deal- 
ing with  the  controversy,  advising  patience, 
and  the  full  House  later  gave  Nedzl  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  confidence  by  refusing  to 
accept  his  resignation.  This  left  Nedzl  In 
charge  of  a  committee  with  which  he  refused 
to  work,  and  the  Investigation  came  to  a 
Btandstni. 

A  major  reason  for  that  vote  and  the  sub- 
sequent selection  committee  stalemate  Is 
what  was  happening  back  at  Armed  Services. 
Curiously  that  committee's  leadership  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  question  of  my  access 
to  Its  classified  files — stemming  from  the 
Chile  controversy  nine  months  before — at  the 
very  moment  when  Mr.  Nedzl's  failure  as  an 
overseer  of  Intelligence  operations  had  come 
to  national  attention.  On  June  10,  five  days 
after  the  New  York  Times  broke  the  story  of 
Nedzl's  inaction  on  assassination  schemes 
and  at  the  height  of  the  controversy  over  his 
remaining  as  Select  Committee  chairman. 
House  Armed  Services  met  In  an  Improperly 
announced  closed  session  and,  without  a 
quorum  present,  voted  unanimously  to  bar 
me  from  further  access  to  Its  files.  No  notice 
had  been  given  me  that  this  action  was  be- 
ing considered — In  fact  I  didn't  find  out 
about  it  until  two  days  later. 

I  won't  dwell  on  the  several  ways  In  whldi 
this  action,  reaffirmed  at  a  later  date  by  a 
nairow  majority  of  the  total  committee,  was 
Itself  a  violation  of  House  rules,  except  to 
say  that  a  committee  cannot  take  away  the 
privileges  a  congressman  holds  under  the 
rules  of  t^e  House  as  a  whole — one  such  priv- 
ilege being  access  to  all  committee  records, 
regardless  of  committee  membership.  A  more 
telling  point  is  the  action's  glaring  hypocrisy. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson,  for  example,  was 
quick  to  say  that  be  has  received  leaks  of 
classified  information  from  many  members 
of  House  Armed  Services  on  many  occa- 
sions— "I  have  no  difficulty  getting  secrets 
out  of  that  committee  when  I  want  them," 
he  said.  There  are  tolerable  leaks  and  In- 
tolerable leaks,  apparently,  and  the  char- 
acterization depends  not  o'  the  strict  dic- 
tates of  Mm  rules  but  on  the  current  inter- 
ests of  the  comalttee  leadership  or  the  Exe- 
cutive branch. 

The  Armed  ^Services  action  was  perfectly 
timed  to  shift  the  focus  of  debate  on  the 
handling  of  classified  material  from  Luclen 
Nedzl  to  Micliacl  Harrington.  And  at  least 
over  the  short  term,  the  tactic  seems  to  have 
worked.  Certainly  it  contributed  to  the  out- 
pouring of  affection  tot  the  harried  select 
committee  chairman  who  just  happened  to 
have  his  resignation  considered  by  the  House 
on  the  day  of  tlie  second  Armed  Service 
vote  against  me.  From  the  swirl  of  publicity 
over  another  member's  endangering  of  the 
nation's  defenses,  Mr.  Nedzl  was  borne  up  on 
wings  of  angels.  The  vote  was  290  to  64. 

If  one  takes  a  step  back  from  all  of  this, 
what  emerges  is  not  a  narrow  controversy 
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over  a  chairmanship  and  a  member's  pre- 
rogatives, but  a  pattern  of  congressional 
acquiescence  In  the  seductive  game  of  shared 
secrets.  It  starts  with  the  pleasant  feeling 
of  being  privy  to  things  unknown  to  the 
ordinary  citizen,  but  it  works  very  much  like 
blackmail.  The  more  you  know  about  dubious 
secret  operation.s,  the  more  you  are  respon- 
sible for  hiding,  and  the  more  you  hide,  the 
tighter  tlie  grip  of  the  State  Department  or 
the  CIA  or  the  Pentagon.  A  large  part  of 
Luclen  Nedzl's  problem  Is  that  he  got  to 
know  BO  many  and  such  distasteful  .secrets 
that  he  was  effectively  bound  and  gagged 
by  them. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  avoid  tha). 
position.  You  can  stick  your  head  In  the  sand 
and  let  the  administration  handle  such 
things,  or  you  can  challenge  the  terms  of 
the  game  Itself,  for  the  game  Is  basically  a 
fraud.  Certainly  tlie  United  States  needs  a 
first-rate  Intelligence  gathering  system,  and 
maintaining  that  system  will  require  that 
we  keep  some  secrets.  But  the  acceptance  of 
a  classification  system  gone  wild — the  mind- 
less rubber-stamping  of  every  conceivable 
piece  of  Information  with  the  national  secu- 
rity label — has  obscured  the  distinction  be- 
tween legitimate  Intelligence  gathering  and 
manipulation  of  people  and  Institutions.  It 
has  provided  the  cover  for  almost  every  kind 
of  crime  and  Impropriety  at  home,  and  It  has 
sanctioned  covert  adventures  overseas  that 
have  done  tremendous  damage  to  our  inter- 
national standing. 

After  10  years  of  Vietnam  and  tue  Water- 
gate affair,  the  American  people  understand 
this.  They  know  that  their  leaders  have  lied 
routinely,  cloaking  arrogance  and  bullying 
and  greed  In  terms  of  the  national  Interest. 
They  know  that  a  secret  agency  that  can 
overthrow  a  foreign  government  is  a  threat 
to  democracy  here.  They  know  that  a  Con- 
gress that  will  turn  away  or  masquerade  to 
bide  those  kinds  of  actions  can  also  dis- 
semble In  Its  handling  of  Just  about  any- 
thing else.  The  Congress  knows  this,  too,  but 
refuses  to  admit  it.  And  that  Is  why  the 
House  Investigation  of  US  Intelligence  opera- 
tions will  remain  a  touchy  undertaking  no 
matter  who  Is  doing  the  investigating.  In 
the  back  of  every  member's  mind  Is  the  un- 
comfortable sense  that  the  biggest  scandal 
In  the  sordid  story  of  CIA  wrongdoing  Is  the 
failure  of  effective  oversight — the  cover-up 
by  the  Congress. 


POPULATION     STABILIZATION     BY 
VOLUNTARY    MEANS;     A    WORLD 

NECESSITY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jvly  28.  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
7  years  ago,  a  book  was  published  which 
caused  many  Americans  to  become  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  this  coim- 
try — indeed,  of  the  world.  Professor  Paul 
EhrUch's  "The  Population  Bomb,"  de- 
scribed the  dire  effects  of  population 
growth  on  the  world's  resources,  and  his 
predictions  were  very  sobering. 

Because  Mr.  EhrUch's  predictions  still 
remain  valid,  I  was  pleased  to  reintro- 
duce last  week,  together  with  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  New  York  (Mr.  Hortor)  ,  a 
Joint  resolution  calling  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  national 
poUcy  to  stabilize  U.S.  population  by 
voluntary  means. 

At  the  present  rate  of^  growth,  world 
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population  Is  expected  to  doible  In  30 
years.  Yet,  under  the  hypnosis  of  the 
phrase  "baby  bust."  coined  U>  describe 
recent  drops  in  birth  rate,  many  Amer- 
icans have  tended  to  attribute  the  popu- 
lation problem  to  the  undei  developed 
countries.  It  is  true  that  Amei  ica's  cur- 
rent fertility  rat«  is  the  lowes ;  our  sta- 
tistics have  recorded,  and  whll ;  this  Iso- 
lated fact  is  encouraging,  other  consider- 
ations indicate  that  celebrati(n  is  pre- 
mature. For  America  constit  utes  only 
5  percent  of  the  worlds  populai ion,  while 
consuming  a  third  of  the  warld's  re- 
sources. Mr.  Speaker,  how  lorg  can  we 
continue  this  high  rate  of  consumption, 
even  if  our  population  iiicrcuses  at  a 
lower  rate? 

Other  demographic  considerations  are 
grim.  At  present,  the  f ertihty  r  ite  is  14.9 
per  thousand,  yet  this  figure  st  ;11  greatly  ^ 
exceeds  the  death  rate  of  9.1  ler  thou- 
sand; consequently,  U.S.  pop  ilation  Is 
still  increasing  by  1.2  million  annually 
by  natural  means.  An  addition  il  400,000 
legally  immigrate  to  our  comti-y  an- 
nually, and  estimates  of  illegal  inami- 
grants  run  as  high  as  1  milllcn  a  year. 
Even  if  this  latter  figure  is  exs  ggerated, 
I  am  sure  tha^my  colleagues  will  imder- 
5tand  that  the  current  low  fer  ;lllty  rate 
has  hardly  stemmed  tlie  popii  ation  in- 
crease. If  we  are  to  retain  our  quality  of 
life,  a  sound  national  population  policy, 
such  as  our  joint  resolution  ctUs  for,  is 
imperative. 

One  aspect  of  American  life  or  which 
we  are  all  grateful.  Is  the  advar  ced  med- 
ical technology  which  our  doctors  prac- 
tice. Partly  as  a  result  of  preven  tive  med- 
icine techniques,  and  partly  a:;  a  result 
of  Improved  economic  factoi's,  the  post- 
war years  of  1946-63  witnesseJ  an  un- 
precedented "baby  boom."  Mmy  born 
duiing  that  period  have  reac  led  their 
reproductive  years  and,  consequently, 
could  trigger  a  second  "baby  be  om"  sim- 
ply because  the  number  of  chldbearers 
increased.  Current  estimates  project  the 
number  of  fertile  women  to  b>  50  mil- 
lion in  1980. 

Unless  measures  such  as  th  s  resolu- 
tion are  enacted — and  acted  ipon — the 
results  could  be  literally  tragic ;  Will  we 
have  the  resoui-ces  to  sustain  1  hese  new 
lives? 

Surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  an  Inverse  relationship  (xists  be- 
tween the  quality  of  life  and  papulation 
growth.  Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  none  of  the  world's  problei  ns  can  be 
solved  unless  population  Is  ontrolled. 
Scientific  research  has  repeateiiiy  dem- 
onstrated that  animals  placed  in  a 
crowded  environment  become  vl  olent  and 
show  signs  of  psychological  st-ain.  The 
implications  for  our  teeming  ur  )an  areas 
are  readily  apparent:  schools  be  come  less 
efficient  institutions ;  the  scarci  y  of  jobs 
causes  frustration;  and  prlvacj  becomes 
a  luxury.  More  subtle,  perhats.  Is  an- 
other effect  of  imchecked  p>pulation 
growth:  If  our  finite  resources  have  to 
be  divided  among  more  and  more  peo- 
ple, cultural  variety  will  Inemably  de- 
crease; mass  production  mentelity  will 
prevail  over  Individual  considei  fitions. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Indeed  a  bleak  pic- 
ture I  have  described;  but  I  am  confident 
that  legislation  such  as  this  voluntary 
population  stabilization  resolution  can 
help  to  check  a  potential  disaster. 

Although  the  measure  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  it  is  a  soimd  and  much-needed  be- 
ginning. While  it  calls  for  a  national  pol- 
icy on  population  planning,  it  clearly  em- 
phasized that  such  planning  will  be  pure- 
ly voluntary.  It  is  not  our  intent  to  pre- 
scribe an>-  method  to  coerce  couples  into 
bearing  fewer  children.  Rather,  we  be- 
lieve it  imperative  to  explore  such  vital 
areas  as  more  sophisticated  contracep- 
tion and  family  planning  to  present 
couples  with  the  alternatives  available 
to  them,  and  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
sider the  widespread  repercussions  of 
their  decisions  on  the  ecosystem. 

Having  recoginzed  tliat  a  stabilized 
population  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  en- 
vironment, the  resolution  also  insists 
upon  Government's  respect  for  himian 
choice  and  individual  conscience.  These 
last  two  considerations  must  be  preserved 
if  American  democracy  is  to  suiTive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  population  bomb  ha.s 
not  yet  been  detonated.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  present  this  i-esolutlon  to 
my  colleagues,  and  I  urge  them  to  act  de- 
cisively for  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
and  the  survival  of  our  planet.  At  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  125 

Joiut  resolution  to  declare  a  United  States 

policy  of  acbieving  population  etabillza- 

tion  by  voluntary  means 

Whereas  continued  population  growth  be- 
yond that  already  inevitable  brings  no  social 
or  economic  benefits  to  our  society,  and 

Whereas  continued  population  growth 
magniiies  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  and,  in  conjunction  with  uncon- 
trolled technology  and  high  levels  of  per 
capita  consumption,  causes  pollution  and 
degradation  of  the  environment,  and 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
seek  a  world  with  healthy  environment, 
clean  air  and  water,  uncluttered  land, 
copious  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  and 
wilderness  and  wildlife  In  variety  and  abun- 
dance, in  which  the  dignity  of  himian  life 
is  enhanced,  and 

Whereas  stabilizing  population,  concur- 
rent with  other  measures  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  discrimination,  urban  decay, 
and  environmental  deterioration,  would 
enhance  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation,  and 

Whereas  adoption  of  a  national  policy  of 
population  stabillssation  would  lend  credi- 
bility to  the  United  States  efforts  to  encour- 
age solutions  to  the  explosive  population 
growtli  which,  throughout  the  less  developed 
world,  obstructs  economic  progress,  creates 
massivo  unemployment,  and  perpetuates 
widespread  malnutrition  and  poverty,  and 

Whereas  the  demographic  profile  of  the 
United  States  requires  that  peculation  sta- 
bilization can  only  take  place  over  a  period 
of  decades,  and 

Whereas  delaying  development  of  public 
policies  to  stabilize  population  magnifies  the 
problems  and  tlie  cost  of  theii*  eventual 
solution,  and 

Whereas  the  provision  of  accurate  and 
objective  knowledge  about  the  Implication  of 
demographic  phenomena  for  our  society  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  individuals  to  mslce 
rational  choices  and  decisions,  and 

Wliereas   more   effective    coordination    of 
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Federal  programs  related  to  population  la 
necessary  to  Insure  their  effective  imple- 
mentation: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
the  pcflicy  of  the  United  States  to  encour- 
age, develop,  and  implement,  at  the  earliest 
po-tisible  time,  policies  which  will,  by  volun- 
tary means  consistent  wltli  human  rights 
and  individual  conscience,  move  to  stabilize 
the  population  of  the  United  States  and 
thereby  promote  the  f  viture  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  and  the  entire  world 
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HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN'  (HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

Monday.  July  28.  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues tiiat  this  is  National  Baton 
Twirling  Week.  Combining  the  excite- 
ment of  competition  and  the  fun  of  trav- 
eling, youngsters  from  all  over  the 
country  have  gathered  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  this  week  for  the  national  finals. 
The  winners  will  receive  many  coveted 
prizes  and  awards,  but  perhaps  most  Im- 
portantly, the  esteem  of  their  fellow 
twirlers.  While  the  losers  will  not  receive 
any  trophies,  they  possess  the  knowledge 
of  having  given  their  best  in  a  spirited 
effort. 

All  of  us  have  viewed  these  dedicated 
young  people,  resplendent  in  their  color- 
ful uniforms,  marching  down  the  main 
streets  of  evei-y  American  city  and  town. 
Few  of  us  realize  how  much  hard  work, 
energ>'  and  coordination  this  graceful 
exercise  requires.  Hours  of  individual 
practice  on  a  single  maneuver,  which 
must  then  be  incorporated  into  an  entire 
routine  take  place  before  tlie  twirler.s 
meet  and  coordinate  their  styles  in  a 
group  effort. 

In  addition  to  providing  entertainment 
for  millions  of  people,  baton  twirling  also 
promotes  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped.  Tlie  dexterity  a  handi- 
capped person  gains  from  twirling  a 
baton  advances  liim  or  her  that  much 
closer  to  the  goal  of  complete  recapture 
of  his  'her  plij-sical  movement. 

We  should  also  pay  tribute  to  the 
organization  that  has  coordinated  thi.s 
xieek's  actinties  in  South  Bend,  Amer- 
ica's Youth  on  Parade.  Organizing  this 
year's  program  is  Mr.  Don  Sartell,  na- 
tional director  of  the  National  Baton 
Twirlmg  Association.  He  has  sei-ved  as 
the  national  director  since  he  founded 
the  association  in  1945.  Planning  this 
major  event  requires  an  extraordinary 
amomit  of  work  and  time  on  the  part  of 
many  outstanding  people.  Without  these 
hai'd-working  Indivldauls,  dedicated  to 
helping  America's  youth,  these  young- 
sters might  have  turned  to  less  desirable 
pursuits.  But  thanks  to  these  concerned 
adults,  the  program  has  flourished  from 
its  inception. 


I  am  Including  a  copy  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  National  Baton  Twirling  Week 
as  part  of  my  remarks  so  that  everyone 
can  appi'eclate  the  achievements  of  this 
fine  organization: 

Proclamation — National    Baton    Twiiilinc; 
Week,  July  27  to  August  2,  1976 

Whereas,  the  baton  twirling  movement  has 
affected  the  lives  of  American  giils  and  boys, 
and  now  h.os  nearly  one  million  active  par- 
ticipant.s,  and 

Whereas,  baton  twirling  h?-j  i/ten  instru- 


mental In  building  the  confidence  and  char- 
acter of  these  young  people,  and  has  pro- 
vided guidance  and  traliilng  so  that  they 
might  become  better  qualified  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  the  art  of  baton  twirling  Is  to- 
day the  second  largest  nationwide  beneficial 
youth  movement  for  girls,  and 

Wliereas,  baton  twirling  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  In  children's  hospitals  as  a  unique 
and  effective  method  of  physical  therapy, 
asicl 

Whereas,  baton  twirlers  lend  so  much  color 
and  inspiration  to  our  community  celebra- 


tions, parades,  school  events  and  other  ac- 
tivities, and 

Whereas,  champion  twirlers  from  all  of  the 
United  States  will  gather  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  in  August  to  conduct  a  color- 
ful youth  pageant  called  "America's  Youth 
on  Parade"; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  27  to  August  2,  1975.  as  Na- 
tional Baton  Twii-iing  Week  and  do  urge  our 
citizens  to  support  the  colorful  and  beneflclal 
youth  movement  of  baton  twirling,  which  is 
of  such  Importance  to  the  youth  of  our  state 
and  to  youth  everywhei-e. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  David  H.  Smith,  Walker  Chapel 
United  Methodist  Church,  Arlington,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  living  God,  we  feel  keenly  the  bur- 
dens we  bear  and  share  in  this  distin- 
guished Chamber. 

We  carry  obligations  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple who  sent  us  here. 

We  also  know  times  when  candor  and 
conscience  lead  us  in  directions  that  con- 
flict with  the  masses  we  represent. 

Tliere  are  moments  v.hen  Your  awe- 
some presence  reminds  us  tliat  we  are 
being  tested  by  eternity  as  well  as  time, 
by  all  humanity  as  well  as  by  the  people 
next  door. 

We  need  Your  direction.  Bring  us  clar- 
ity of  vision;  openness  to  truth;  loyalty 
to  the  highest  we  know;  and  the  good 
warm  feeling  that  surges  within  when  we 
have  offered  our  best. 

In  Your  keeping  we  place  this  day 
with  confidence,  hope,  and  thanksgiving. 

Blessed  be  Your  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REV.  DAVID  H.  SMITH 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  thank  our  visiting  Chaplain- 
of-the-day  for  the  inspiring  prayer  with 
which  he  has  commenced  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  morning. 

Rev.  David  Hammond  Smith  Is  a  na- 
tive of  Montgomei-y  County  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  He  was  born  In  Cam- 
bria, which  has  since  merged  into  Chrls- 
tlansburg.  He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Smith,  both  deceased.  His 
father  was  mayor  of  Cambria,  and  his 
mother  was  somewhat  of  a  pioneer  In 


profe.<!sional  attainment  of  women — £he 
was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Cambria. 

Reverend  Smith  giaduated  from  the 
Christiansburg  High  School  and  the 
Randolph-Macon  College.  He  took  his 
theological  training  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  Union  Theological  Seminai-y. 

His  pastorates  have  included  Windsor 
Hills  in  Roanoke,  Wesley  Memorial  in 
Charlottesville.  LeKies  Church  in  Nor- 
folk, and  Epiphany  Church  in  Vienna — 
all  Methodist  congregations  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Reverend  Smith  is  presently 
pastor  of  Walker  Chapel  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  a  beautiful  and  historic 
church  just  up  Glebe  Road  from  Chain 
Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River. 

Last  summer  Reverend  Smith  was  an 
exchange  pastor  at  a  chuich  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  as  he  had  been  at  Not- 
tingham, England,  in  tiie  summer  of 
1971.  He  serves  on  the  VU-ginia  Confer- 
ence Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
Campus  Ministi-y.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Continuiiig  Education, 
and  he  is  secretary  of  the  Regional  Board 
of  Virginia  Methodist  Homes  (.Hermit- 
age). 

Rev.  Daud  Smith  is  married  to  the 
former  Julia  Oattis,  a  charming  and 
talented  native  of  Tennessee,  and  they 
are  tlie  parents  of  a  son,  Neel.  who  will 
enter  Harvard  this  fall,  and  a  daughter, 
Sally,  age  15. 

I  want  to  thank  our  beloved  House 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Ed  Latch,  for  permitting 
Rev.  David  Smith  to  offer  this  opening 
prayer  today,  and  I  thank  them  both  for 
helping  to  make  this  a  better  day  for 
us  all. 


gress  was  rumiing  an  $88  billion  deficit. 
This  simply  is  not  correct. 

The  action  of  the  House  to  date  is  $3.5 
billion  below  the  concurrent  resolution 
deficit  figure,  which  was  $68.2  billion.  I 
will  be  sendmg  to  my  colleagues  today  a 
report  on  each  of  the  appropriation  bUls 
indicating  what  has  been  put  forth  by 
the  House,  what  it  compares  to  In  the 
concurrent  resolution,  and  what  Items 
are  still  open. 

The  only  area  in  which  there  may  be 
a  difference  is  in  the  estimates  made  by 
the  President  as  to  the  amount  that 
would  be  spent  on  programs  that  are 
dealing  with  the  recession.  When  we  do 
not  pass  the  stimulus  programs  or  can- 
not override  the  vetoes  then  the  reces- 
sion continues  and  the  spending  for  un- 
emplo5Tnent  compensation,  food  stamps, 
and  so  forth,  will  rise.  We  will  have  those 
estimates  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
by  the  month  of  September  when  tlie 
Members  come  back  from  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sisked  imanlmous 
consent  to  include  the  status  report  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  and  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  have  passed  the 
House  to  date,  and  such  estimates  as  we 
have  on  outlays  with  problem  areas. 

EFFECT  OF  HOUSE  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
TARGETS 


WHITE  HOUSE  INCORRECT  ON 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  this  morning  to  reply  to  the  stories 
that  emanated  yesterday  from  the  White 
House  press  conference  regarding  the 
status  of  the  budget.  There  was  a  scare 
headline  which  indicated  that  the  Con- 
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Ldocaiion  Diiisiofl  (H.R.  5901) 

Legijlative  (H.R.  6S60) 

labor,  HEW  (H.R.  8069) 

HUD,  independent  agencies  (H.R.  8070) 

State.  Justice,  Commerce  and  Judiciary  (H.R.  Sftl).. 

Public  Works  (H.R.  8122) 

Transportation  (HR  8365) 

Agncuithre  (H  R.  8561) 

Interior  (H  R  8773).., 

Treasury-Postal  Service  (H.R.  8S97) 

Contmuing  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  499) 
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RENEWED  CAIi.  lOR  ARMED 
SERVICES  HEARING  S 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  ai Idress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  ifcvise  and 
extend  his  remarks.* 

Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New 
Speaker,  yesterday  afternoon, 
of  the  unraveling  reports  of 
testing  of  hallucinogens,  the 
noimced  the  suspension  of  its 
gram  at  its  Edgewood  Ar&enal. 
this  latest,  most  serious 
renew  my  call  for  hearings  by 
Services  Committee  to 

.  curious  episodes. 

i-.  If  these  revelations  and  the 
raised  by  them  are  serious 
Army  to  halt  its  testing  progtam,  cer- 
tainly they  are  of  enough  conce  rn  for  the 
committee  to  look  into  this  pre  gi-am  be- 
fore It  is  resumed.  It  is  time  tliat  this 
House  and  the  Ameiican  peoiile  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  t  hese  di'ug 
testing  programs.  We  must  get  this  in- 
formation out  in  the  open  and  the  Con- 
gress must  make  an  intelligent  determi- 
nation of  what  our  policy  is  to  >e.  I  hope 
the  Armed  Ser\'ices  Committei!  acts  re- 
sponsibly and  promptly  to  get  the  facts 
on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMI'tfTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 


Mr.   BOLLING.   Mr.   Speaker 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  mic^ght 
night  to  file  certain  privileg 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob, 
the   request   of   the 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 


gentlem  an 
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POLITICS  AND  UKRD  TIMES 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permi.«;sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day two  top  administration  figures 
warned  that  Congress  may  push  this 
year's  budget  deficit  to  $88  billion. 

This  should  be  bad  news  for  those  w  ho 
in  recent  weeks  have  been  voicing  alarm 
about  the  economic  future  of  the  coun- 
try, but  there  may  be  some  majority 
Members  here  in  Congress  who  are 
privately  delighted  to  see  deficits  of  this 
magnitude.  Their  reasoning? 

First,  that  $88  billion  bujs  lots  of  Fed- 
eral programs  with  surface-level  polit- 
ical sex  appeal  which  Members  can  claim 
credit  for  bestowing  on  their  grateful 
constituents; 

Second,  that  with  deficit  figures  of  this 
unbelievable  magnitude,  modest  dis- 
cipline on  a  day-to-day  basis  does  not 
offer  much  immediate  hope,  and  so  can 
be  ignored;  and 

Finally,  that  an  $88  billion  deficit 
virtually  insures  such  economic  hard 
times  in  the  fall  of  1976  that  voters  will 
turn  against  the  President  in  protest. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  more  perceptive  than  such  reasoning 
would  acknowledge. 

The  President's  vetoes  prove  that  he 
fiiTOly  opposes  this  ballooning  deficit. 
American  voters  are  smart  enough  to 
figure  out  that  it  is  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  this  Congress — or  the  lack  of 
it — which  is  watering  down  the  value  of 
hard-earned  dollars  with  deficit  spend- 
ing, and  then  trjing  to  cover  up  by  pro- 
claiming that  it  w  as  done  on  behalf  of 
the  voters. 

I  am  confident  that  the  voters  will  put 


the  blame  for  bad  economic  conditions 
squarely  where  it  belongs — on  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL       ACTION       WILL 
LEAD  TO  HIGHER  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extmneou-s 
material.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  listened  with  interest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  the  chairman  of 
tho  Budget  Committee  for  the  House 
(Mr.  Adams)  ,  and  I  just  have  to  disagree 
with  the  statements  he  has  made  be- 
cause the  indications  that  I  have  are 
that  while  the  budget  estimate  for  Feb- 
ruary deficit  was  $51.9  billion,  we  have 
taken  certain  actions,  other  congres- 
sional actions,  which  will  add  $5.8  bil- 
lion to  the  $2.3  billion,  which  gets  us  to 
$60  billion  right  there. 

There  are  other  actions,  including  ap- 
propriation bills  and  authorization  bills, 
that  total  up  to  possible  congressional 
increases — we  camiot  say  definitely  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  finalized— of 
about  $27.8  billion,  for  a  rwtential  deficit 
of  $87.9  bilUon  this  year.  The  Congress 
has  not  completed  its  work  by  anj 
means,  and  we  are  coming  back  after  the 
recess  to  take  up  a  lot  of  these  bills.  I  am 
sure  the  Congress  v.  ill  probably  e\'cn  add 
to  It  further. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  very  opti- 
mistic that  we  are  gohig  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  line  at  the  $68  billion  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  certainly  the  $60  billion  proposed  by 
the  President  Is  already  out  the  window. 
I  think  wc  are  looking  for  the  possibility 
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of  outlays,  and  I  am  talking  about  out- 
lays, of  something  in  the  area  of  a  def- 
icit of  at  least  $80  billion  plus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  status  report  on  the 
budget  deficit  follows: 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 
ll'billlonsl 

1976 

TQ 

1977 

Februarv  budeet  estimate 

51.9 

5.8 
2.3 

9.8 

.9 

-1.0 

30.6 

Changes  to  date: 

Congressional  action  or  inaction. 
Other  changes 

1.0 
1.9 

Current  estimate 

60.0 

9.7 

33.5 

Possible  congressional  increases: 
Failure  to  act  on   reduction 
proposals 

7.6 

2.5 

8.3 

Appropriations  bills:' 

Education 

Ubor-HEW 

.5 

.5 

.1 

-.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

-.1 

.8 
.3 

1 

All  other           

-  7 

Subtotal,  appropriations. 

1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

Authorizations  bills: 

Extension    of    1975    Tax 
Reduction  Act - 

4.1 
6.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.4 

2.2 
1.6 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.3 
.2 

.5 

.3 
.5 

-.5 
1.3 

12.9 

Moratorium  on  DCS  leasing. 

School  lunch  and  child 
nutrition 

Health  insurance  for  un- 
employed  

Countercyclical  assistance 
for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  

7.4 
l.I 
.4 

1.4 
2.2 

Public  works  employment. 

Change  in  funding  for 
naval  petroleum  reserve. 

Education  of  the  handi- 
capped  

Postal  Service  increases... 

Military  procurement  re- 
ductions  

Other 

.5 

.3 

.4 
1.9 

-1.3 
3.1 

1.8 

2.5 

1.0 
1.9 

-1.0 
4.9 

Subtotal,  authorizations 
bills 

19.3 

7.3 

36.6 

Total,  possible  congres- 
sional increases 

Potential  deficit  (1975—43-45) 

27.8 
87.9 

9.9 
19.6 

45.9 
79.4 

>  Includes  only  bills  on  which  some  congressional  action  has 
been  taken.  Excludes  DOD,  military,  military  construction, 
foreign  aid,  and  District  of  Columbia. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fornla.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  446] 


Anderson,  ni. 

Eshleman 

Neal 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pepper 

Bedell 

Ford,  Teun. 

Rangel 

Bell 

Fraser 

Risenhoover 

Boggs 

Gibbons 

Koncalio 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Rosenthal 

Chisholm 

Hubert 

Runnels 

Clay 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Hefner 

Stokes 

Dellums 

Heinz 

Teague 

Dlggs 

Henderson 

Udall 

Dingell 

Horton 

Waxman 

Downing,  Va. 

Jarman 

Whltehurst 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Landrum 

Wiggins 

Eckhardt 

Macdonald 

Young,  Alaska 

Esch 

Matsunaga 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  387 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.   8597 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8597) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Ti-easury 
Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  OflSce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMORROW 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  8597 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  in  the 
House  on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereafter 
to  consider  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8597)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OflBce  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  tell  us  what 
his  last  unanimous-consent  request  to 
take  up  was,  and  on  what  day? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  was  a  mianlmous-consent  re- 
quest for  tomorrow  or  any  day  there- 
after. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  do  I  imder- 
stand  that  this  would  be  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriation  bill  on 
Treasury-Post  Office? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  is  the  one 
that  includes  the  provision  for  a  huge 
postal  deficit? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
we  have  adequate  time  to  know  what  Is 
In  this  conference  report,  could  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  tell  us  why  we 
could  not  take  it  up  Thursday  or  Friday? 

What  is  the  rush? 

Mr.  STEED.  This  is  done  with  the 
consent  of  the  leadership  of  the  House 
in  order  to  get  the  House  in  as  good 
a  posture  as  possible,  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  House  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

We  have  substantial  agreement  on 
the  conference  report,  and  if  every- 
thing goes  according  to  plan  I  believe 
that  before  the  afternoon  Is  over  we 


will   have   the    conference    report   fin- 
ished. 

We  can  then  give  the  gentleman  a 
copy  as  to  what  the  principal  changes 
are  so  that  the  gentleman  will  know  ex- 
actly what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  offer.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
how  many  points  in  disagreement  there 
are  so  far,  even  though  the  conference 
report  is  not  completed? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  were  over  41 
amendments  in  disagreement,  and  over 
30  of  them  were  technical  and  routine 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  many  major 
points  of  disagreement  are  there  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STEED.  Most  of  the  disagree- 
ments were  over  the  question  of  money, 
and  the  language  of  the  House  bill  on 
the  General  Services  Administration 
dealing  with  taking  care  of  public  build- 
ings and  the  rental  of  space. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa whether  the  main  difference  be- 
tween the  House  version  and  that  of 
the  Senate  is  that  the  other  body  is 
carrying  out  its  normal  activity  of  add- 
ing extensive  amounts  of  money  to  the 
bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
still  yield,  I  think  the  way  it  looks  now 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  the 
conference  report  back  in  at  a  little  less 
than  when  it  left  the  other  body,  and 
maybe  a  httle  more  than  we  had  in  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Knowing  how 
much  "little  amoimts"  mean  to  the  other 
body,  what  are  we  talking  about  in 
add-on  costs? 

Mr.  STEED.  Of  course  I  cannot  tell 
the  gentleman  from  California  exactly 
as  of  this  moment,  but  the  main  item 
would  be  the  $65  million  for  the  rebuild- 
ing fxmd  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  Is  in  the  budget. 
We  are  trying  to  talk  them  into  agree- 
ing to  about  half  of  that  amoimt  for 
the  first  stage  of  that,  and  if  we  are 
able  to  do  that  then  we  will  be  con- 
siderably under  the  budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
Senate  add  any  more  to  the  deficit  of  the 
Post  Office? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  I  think  they  accepted 
the  House  figure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  If  we  objected  to 
his  imanimous-consent  request,  what 
would  be  the  earliest  date  we  could  bring 
the  appropriation  to  the  full  House? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  would  be  prepared  to 
do  it  tomorrow  if  permission  is  granted 
because  we  will  be  through  here  early 
this  afternoon  on  the  conference.  I  feel 
sure  of  that  because  we  have  got  almost 
everj'thing  agreed  on  already. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man, and  appreciate  his  willingness  to 
detail  some  of  Its  financial  aspects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resei-va- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Trom  Okla- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMM  TTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  DURING  H()USE  SES- 
SION TOMORROW 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imous  consent  that  the  Coiimittee 
Standards  of  Official  Condi  ct 
mitted  to  sit  tomoiTOw  duriig 
ings  and  during  general  deb:^te 
der  the  5-minute  rule. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    tlaer* 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  TO  SI  T  DURING 
HOUSE  SESSION  TOIJAY  AND 
THURSDAY 


Spei  ker 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Piiblic 
Subcommittee  may  meet  thi! 
and  Thursday  afternoon. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SERVIC  ES 


PUBLIC    HEALTH 

VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
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ask  unan- 

e  on 

be  per- 

proceed- 

and  un- 


objection 
from 


I  ask 

Lands 

afternoon 


opjection  to 
rom  Mon- 


ACT— 
PRESI- 
$TATES 


the; 


The  SPEAKER.  The  unflnshed  busi- 
ness is  the  f uither  consldera  bion  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  66 »  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  reli ted  health 
laws  to  revise  and  extend  the  health  rev- 
enue sharing  program,  the  family  plan- 
ning programs,  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program,  the  program  for 
migrant  health  centers  and 
health  centers,  the  Natioiial  Health 
Service  Corps  program,  and  tl:  e  programs 
for  assistance  for  nurse  trainfig,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  question  is:  Will  the 
reconsideration,  pass  the  Sen  ite  bill,  the 
objections  of  the  President  ijo  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 


House,  on 


gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  SiAfccERS^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation  and  urge  iha«  It  be 
adopted,  the  Piesident's  viqws  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  legislation  originally  bassed  the 
House  at  the  end  of  the  93d  <  Congress  as 


two  separate  measures,  one 


health  revenue  sharing  and  health  serv- 
ices programs,  and  another  supporting 
nurse  training  programs.  They  were 
pocket  vetoed  by  the  Presider  t  after  ad- 
journment. In  the  94th  Congress  the  leg- 
islation originally  passed  ths  House  as 
three  separate  bills:  H.R.  4925,  support- 
ing health  revenue  sharing  md  health 
services  on  June  5 — ^final  pasi  age  wa^  by 
voice  vote  but  a  motion  to  rec  ommit  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  352  to  9;  H.R.  4114, 
suppoi'ting  the  National  Hea  th  Service 


supporting 


Corps  on  May  7  by  vote  of  399  to  4:  and 
H.R.  4115  supporting  nurse  training  on 
May  7  by  vote  of  384  to  7.  The  confer- 
ence report,  House  Report  94-348,  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  on  July  16  by  a 
voice  vote. 

The  legislation  continues  exi.sting  au- 
thorities for  health  revenue  sharing  witli 
tlie  States,  family  planning,  community 
mental  health  centers,  migrant  health 
programs,  community  health  centers  pro- 
gram— commonly  known  as  neighbor- 
hood health  centers — rodent  control,  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  and  nurse 
training.  The  total  authorizations  for  all 
of  these  programs,  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion, is  almost  exactly  $500  million  less 
than  vsas  included  in  the  separate  meas- 
ures vetoed  by  the  President  at  the  end 
of  tlie  last  Congress.  The  authorizations 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  also  $5  mil- 
lion less  than  the  House  bill  and  $500 
million  less  than  the  Senate  bill  as  origi- 
nally passed.  More  than  96  percent  of 
the  authorizations  are  to  extend  support, 
at  approximately  the  1975  level,  through 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  for  existing, 
well-established  programs  created  by  the 
Congress  during  the  1960's. 

S.  66  differs  from  other  legislation 
which  has  been  vetoed  by  the  President 
during  this  Congress  in  several  respects. 
First,  it  does  not  create  new  spending 
programs  but  simply  extends  the  legisla- 
tive authority  for  programs  which  have 
existed  for  as  long  as  12  years.  Therefore, 
it  does  not  violate  the  President's  ban  on 
new  spending  legislation  in  1975.  Second, 
it  does  not  contain  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations which,  even  if  they  were 
fully  appropriated,  would  violate  the 
congressional  budget  and  therefore  can- 
not be  considered  a  fiscally  irresponsible 
or  budget  busting  piece  of  legislation. 
Third,  it  has,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  administration,  imanlmous  support 
in  every  respect  from  every  witness  who 
has  been  heard  with  respect  to  the  legis- 
lation. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  passed  into  law. 
Federal  assistance  iai  programs  which 
are  presently  serving  millions  of  sick 
Americans  will  end.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams will  close,  others  will  operate  with 
severe  curtailment  of  their  services.  The 
National  Health  Service  Corps  will  be 
imable  to  expand  and  place  physicians 
and  dentists  in  new  commiuiities  in  need 
of  them.  Nursing  schools  will  cease  to 
receive  Federal  support  and  will  in  some 
cases  close  and  in  other  cases  clearly  have 
to  reduce  their  curriculum  or  enrollment. 
States  will  cease  to  receive  support  with 
their  public  health  services  and  have  to 
curtaU  them.  Migrant  health  programs, 
often  the  only  source  of  health  care  for 
migrants,  will  close. 

The  legislation  does  not  create  new 
programs,  it  is  not  expansionai-y.  It 
simply  seeks  to  continue  in  effect  Fed- 
eral policy  made  by  the  Congress  over 
the  last  decade  and  supported  by  all  who 
know  of  it.  It  is  good  legislation  which 
provides  support  for  needed  health  care 
for  all  Americans.  I  urge  its  overwhelm- 
ing adoption. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine'.  the  ranking 
minority  Member. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
health  revenue  sharing  and  health 
services  bill  first  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  I  pointed  out  several  dis- 
turbing things  about  it,  some  having  to 
do  with  program  content  and  some  hav- 
ing to  do  with  excessive  authorizations. 
Tile  original  bill  covered  entirely  too 
much  ground,  including  programs  which 
have  almost  universal  approval  witli  pro- 
grams which  have  limited  support. 

Later,  when  the  bill  came  back  from 
conference  with  $100  million  worth  of 
extra,  categorical  programs  tacked  on.  I 
protested  the  addition  on  both  program 
and  fiscal  grounds. 

As  we  all  know,  the  bill  was  pocket- 
vetoed. 

This  j-ear.  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
arid  Environment,  in  working  over  the 
bill  for  another  run,  tried  to  meet  the 
budgetary  problems  as  far  as  possible.  I 
say  as  far  as  possible  because  there  were 
certain  programs  included,  such  as  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers,  which 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion at  any  funding  level.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  policy  rather 
than  money.  At  the  same  time,  the  sub- 
committee did  include  most  of  the  last 
minute  hang-ons  wliich  plagued  the  bill 
in  its  final  form  the  year  before.  This  was 
done  without  any  searching  examination 
of  those  extra,  categorical  programs.  You 
will  no  doubt  recall  that  I  offered  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  so  that  the  various 
progi-ams  could  be  presented  separately 
to  the  House  for  approval  or  disapproval. 
Far  from  accepting  that  suggestion,  the 
House,  following  the  lead  of  the  other 
body,  saw  fit  to  add  still  two  more  pro- 
grams to  the  package  and  thereby  mak- 
ing it  even  more  difficult  for  the  indi- 
vidual Members  to  ever  explain  what 
they  were  for  and  what  they  were 
against. 

Under  all  of  these  circiunstances.  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  President  felt 
constrained  to  veto  the  bill.  I  am  sure 
that  he,  like  most  of  us,  heartUy  endorses 
many  of  the  programs  included  in  this 
omnibus  bill.  Some  he  obviously  does  not 
endorse.  If  these  programs  were  to  come 
before  us  separately,  I  am  sure  I  would 
disagree  with  his  conclusions  in  some  in- 
stances and  vote  to  continue  certain 
health  programs  whether  or  not  the 
President  agreed.  But  I  must  go  along 
with  the  reasoning  that  this  is  one  very 
poor  way  to  do  legislative  business.  May- 
be this  is  called  legislative  hard  ball  in 
some  places — put  all  kinds  of  programs 
in  one  basket,  call  it  by  a  sexy  name  such 
as  revenue  sharing  and  health  services, 
and  dare  Members  to  resist. 

The  business  of  cutting  spending  is  a 
tliankless  task.  There  is  no  way  to  be 
right.  You  cannot  cut  health  programs, 
you  cannot  cut  education  programs,  you 
cannot  cut  programs  which  may  cost 
jobs,  you  cannot  cut  programs  which 
may  speed  economic  recovery,  you  can- 
not cut  programs  which  cut  welfare  and 
similar  social  programs.  In  other  words, 
you  can  cut  nothing.  It  would  seem 
logical  then  that  the  very  least  we  might 
do  is  resist  the  starting  of  new,  costly 
programs.  But  experience  in  this  Con- 
gress seems  to  indicate  that  every  bright 
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idea  for  additional  spending  generates 
the  same  kind  of  support  as  the  existing 
programs.  And  it  is  always  up,  up,  and 
away. 

We  seem  determined  to  follow  the 
example  of  New  York  City.  And  who  will 
be  around  to  bail  out  Uncle  Sam?  Who 
will  pay  the  social  security  and  the  medi- 
care when  Uncle  bites  the  dust?  And 
maybe  I  should  ask  who  cares? 

Despite  the  attraction  of  the  programs 
included  in  S.  66,  the  veto  should  be 
sustained  so  that  we  can  reexamine  the 
package. 

Mr.  LAITA.  Mi'.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  just  made  and  concur  in  it 
100  percent.  This  is  just  another  case  of 
the  Congress  wanting  to  pass  out  more 
goodies  without  being  able  to  pay  for 
them. 

Just  yesterday  it  was  released  from  Mr. 
Simon's  office  that  we  are  headed  toward 
an  $80  billion  plus  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  Infonnation  has  come  to  me  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  if  we  continue  the  spending  ways 
we  are  now  following  that  figure  could 
go  to  $100  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976.  This 
means  higher  inflation  and  higher  prices 
and  this  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  are  concenied 
about  the  inflation  which  is  eating  up 
the  earning  power  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  think  it  is  high  time  for  this  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  its  responsibiUty  to 
do  something  about  inflation  and  the 
time  to  do  this  is  when  these  bills  come 
along  that  are  over  the  budget,  one  by 
one  day  after  day.  We  cannot  do  it  any 
other  way. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  anything  about  it  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  should  not  say,  "I 
am  against  deficit  spending.  I  am  against 
inflation,"  and  then  vote  day  after  day 
for  every  program  which  exceeds  the 
budget. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  another 
opportunity  to  show  whether  or  not  we 
mean  what  we  say,  that  is,  we  are  against 
inflation  and  the  Mfeher  prices  which 
accompany  it  and  are  doing  something 
about  it  by  reducing  Federal  spending. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  con- 
clude by  saying,  the  phones  have  been 
busy.  The  nurses  are  calling.  The  teach- 
ers are  calling.  The  hospital  administra- 
tors are  calling.  The  doctors  are  calling, 
"Override  this  veto."  It  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, but  somebody  has  to  pick  up  the 
check.  That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 
That  is  why  the  President  vetoed  it,  not 
because  he  is  against  the  program. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  I  find  this  administration's  priorities 
muddled.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine)  says  that  the  Piesident's  justifi- 
cation for  his  veto  is  that  the  health  ex- 
penditures authorized  would  be  infla- 
tionary. How  is  it  that  the  President's 
concerns  about  inflation  are  so  selective? 
He  does  not  mention  inflation  when  he 
proposes  additions  to  the  Defense  budget 
beyond  the  inflated  amounts  requested 
by  the  Pentagon.  Not  a  word  is  said 
about  a  concern  for  inflation  when  the 
President  proposes  to  decontrol  oil  and 
gas  prices,  actions  that  will  have  an  in- 
flationary effect  dwarfing  anything  this 
modest  health  bill  might  provide. 

It  seems  that  the  only  time  the  Presi- 
dent is  concerned  about  inflation  iswhen 
legislation  meaningful  to  the  general 
public  is  concerned — when  legislation  to 
provide  jobs,  health,  education,  relief 
from  poverty,  social  security  or  protec- 
tion of  workers  from  environmental  haz- 
ards, or  consumer  fraud  is  involved.  Leg- 
islation with  far  greater  budgetary  Im- 
pact to  aid  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex or  the  giant  monopolistic  oil  compa- 
nies is  simply  exempt  from  these  suppos- 
edly overriding  concerns. 

The  upside  down  priorities  represented 
by  these  administration  attitudes  is  a 
cause  for  great  concern.  This  country's 
greatness  was  not  established  upon  our 
imposing  our  views  by  military  might 
upon  other  countries  or  upon  special 
favor  to  favored  interests.  Our  statiure  In 
the  world  was  derived  from  setting  an 
example  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
wanted  to  follow  of  offering  opportunity, 
freedom,  and  democracy  to  our  own  peo- 
ple unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Unless  we  refocus  on  that  fundamental 
direction,  I  fear  for  our  future. 

This  health  bill  Is  not  inflatlohai-y  In 
any  case.  It  provides  less  than  was  au- 
thorized in  previous  years.  The  programs 
it  puts  forward  represent  the  most  eco- 
nomical kinds  of  programs  which  will 
keep  people  off  welfare  rolls  and  enable 
them  to  work  effectively  in  good  health. 

Many  of  the  programs  in  this  legisla- 
tion in  themselves  represent  very  signlfi- 
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cant  economies.  Neighborhood  health 
centers  provide  care  at  an  average  cost 
of  $38  per  patient  that  w-ould  cost  $250 
in  a  hospital.  Family  planning  programs 
will  prevent  the  birth  of  unwanted  chil- 
dren destined  for  the  welfare  rolls,  et 
cetera. 

I  hope  this  House  will  restore  a  proper 
perspective  of  priorities  for  the  country 
and  roundly  override  this  ill-conceived 
veto. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  by  the  amount  of 
false  information  that  has  been  put  out 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  the  administration  over  the  past 
2  days  regarding  the  present  status  of 
the  budget.  I  intend  to  send  out  today 
to  each  of  my  colleagues  a  summary 
which  will  list  each  of  the  appropriation 
bills  compared  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  indicate  where  we  are;  but  I 
will  give  a  summai-y  of  where  we  are  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  this  date,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  budget  resolution  tar- 
gets we  have  provided  for  the  bills  that 
have  been  considered  about  $291.1  bil- 
lion. That  would  be  the  accurate  con- 
current resolution  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  only  provided 
for  spending  of  $287.6  billion,  so  we  are 
$3.5  billion  below  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. That  Is  not  talk  from  the  commit- 
tee. That  Is  not  talk  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Now  here  Is  where  we  are  with  the  ap- 
propriation bills  to  date: 

EFFECT  OF  HOUSE  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
TARGETS 


(In 

billions  of  dollars) 

Differ. 
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ovei(+). 
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budget 
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Current      budget 

House      resolu- 

Budget  aulhority 

<ion 

sMus          tioa 

Permanent,    prior    yesr    balances 

and  off-setting  receipts 135.2  132.3  -29 

Enacted- 7  29  -4-2  2 
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Total 273.3  267.4  -5.9 

Outlays:  '^       ~ 
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Passed  House 81.8  77.5  -4^3 
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President's  request 
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resolution 
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Budget 
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Outlays 
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Education  division  (H.R.  5901).  -  .     _ 

Legislative  (H.R.  6950)....  
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HUD,  independent  agencies  (H.R."8b70)'" 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  (H.R.  8121). 
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authority 
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Public  Worts  (H  R  J122) „.. 

Transpo(Ut*on  (H.R.  8365)-. 

Agricultufe  (H  R  8561) 

Interior  (H  R.  8773) 

Treasury-PosUI  Servict  (H  R.  8597) 

Continuing  resolution  {H.J.  Res.  499) 


Subtotal. 


Defen5e '- 

Military  coDstrvctiafl  <. 
District  of  Columbia'.. 
Foreign  aid'. 


SubtoUI.. 
T«M 


'  For  example  'ood  stamps,  school  lunch,  anc 
estimated  by  several  billion. 
-  Senate  and  conference  action  can  increase 


BUDGET  PROBLEMS 
veterans'  entitlements  expenditures  may  be  under 
hese  amounts. 


below  the 
House  set 
where  the 
President 
defense. 


S.  66  happens  to  be  an  aul  horization 
bill,  but  on  every  appropriatio  n  bill  that 
has  come  out  this  year  we  are 
concurrent  resolution  that  the 
for  itself.  I  can  tell  this  House 
President  gets  his  figures.  The 
says  we  will  not  go  down  iJi 
Therefore,  he  assumes  that  :igure  will 
run  up  the  budget.  He  says  ve  will  not 
go  dowTi  in  foreign  aid  and  1:^  assumes 
that  will  run  up  the  budget 

I  will  ten  this  House  another  place  to 
run  up  the  budget.  That  is  vhere  fis- 
cal conservatism  becomes  self-defeating 
The  President  has  vetoed  aU  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  bills.  Therefore,  instead 
of  this  country  coming  out  of  tlie  reces- 
sion at  the  present  time  anc  revenues 
picking  up;    instead  of  unemployment 


compensation    going    down 


stamp  payments  going  down  ai  id  welfare 
payments  going  down,  we  are  staying  in 
the  recession.  If  we  continue  'i^ith  these 
policies  and  stay  in  the  recession,  then 
those  expenditures  will  conti^iue  to  go 
up. 

If  we  continue  with  thesi  policies, 
those  expenditures  will  go  up,  1  >ut  we  are 
not  voting  on  any  of  those.  \^e  are  not 
voting  on  them  because  thos<  are  per- 
manent bills  that  have  been  ei  lacted  for 
food  stamps  and  other  entitlei  nent  pro- 
grams and  are  keyed  to  wha  ;  happens 
in  the  economy.  If  we  push  thi !  economy 
down,  we  cause  more  spending  pnd  a  big- 
ger deficit. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  thii  bill,  S.  66 
fits  easily  within  the  existing  c  jncuiTcnt 
resolution  excess  that  we  hav;  adopted 
to  date.  It  does  not  blow  the  ludget  up. 
If  we  pass  this  bill  and  if  Uie  Congress 
stays  on  the  same  course  we  a  -e  now  on 
^ith  the  bills  that  the  House  1  as  passed 
we  will  be  over  $3  billion  belov  the  con- 
current resolution.  I  did  not  wa  nt  to  take 
this  time  to  debate  health  legi3  lation  be- 
cause I  do  not  pretend  to  be  m  expert 
in  health,  but  in  the  matter  of  where 
we  are  in  spending  bills,  I  thin!  it  is  time 
that  we  send  out  a  report,  and  it  will  go 
out  to  the  Members  this  af  ten  lOon. 

I  want  to  state  to  the  chaiman  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  (ommlttee 
that  what  the  basic  budget  Committee 
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^  The  House  and  Senate  must  hold  Presidential  requests  'or  these  bills  to  concurrent  resolution 
figures. 


ind    food 


did  with  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
that  we  took  the  President's  requests  on 
all  of  these  existing  domestic  programs, 
education,  health  and  the  other  areas, 
and  we  took  the  higher  of  either  his 
figure  or  what  had  been  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1975  plus  inflation  adjust- 
ments and  brought  the  programs  to  that 
level.  We  did  not  increase  these  pro- 
grams. These  are  not  wild  new  spending 
programs. 

Members  are  looking  in  the  wrong 
place  if  they  are  looking  at  domestic  pro- 
grams for  where  the  spending  programs 
need  to  be  reduced.  The  only  areas  that 
were  reduced  were  that  we  took  half  the 
President's  increase  in  defense  and  said, 
"We  ought  to  go  up  half  sis  far  as  your 
budget  increase."  In  international  affairs, 
we  said.  "The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is 
over  and  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  over,  and  you  ought  to  go  down 
a  little  over  $1  billion." 

If  we  stay  on  that  course,  we  can  meet 
the  budget  target  which  this  House 
looked  at,  put  on  course  and  voted  for 
and  so  far  has  followed. 

During  the  course  of  these  bills,  as 
they  come  along,  if  some  of  them  go  over 
the  budget  I  am  going  to  be  here  to  op- 
pose them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close  with 
this:  If  we  are  really  going  to  do  some- 
tlaing  about  balancing  the  budget,  each 
of  lae  authorizing  committees  have  got 
to  look  at  the  entitlement  legislation 
which  is  presently  in  place.  This  runs  all 
the  way  from  the  programs  that  are  paid 
out  for  social  security  to  veterans,  for 
food  stamps,  the  welfare  programs,  all 
of  which  provide  automatic  pajTnents. 
Then  we  have  got  to  look  at  the  economy 
and  decide,  "All  right,  the  economy  is 
going  to  be  good  or  it  is  going  to  be  bad," 
and  we  have  to  expect  that  if  the  econ- 
omy is  going  to  be  bad,  these  program 
expenditures  are  going  to  go  up  in  total 
amount. 

But,  in  the  appropriation  bills  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  parsing,  they 
have  been  on  target  and  we  are  very 
easily  able  to  pass  S.  66,  send  it  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  remain 
within  the  budget  resolution. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  my  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LA1TA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well — and  I  think 
him  for  yielding — that  what  he  is  tell- 
ing us  to  date  is  that  to  date  we  are  not 
over  that  target.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  the  Senate  has  not  finished  ac- 
tion, and  this  Congress  has  not  finished 
action  on  most  of  the  appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  are  talking  about  fis- 
cal year  1976,  and  we  are  only  29  daj's 
into  this  period.  So,  we  have  got  to  look 
into  the  future  and  start  thinking  about 
the  total  for  all  of  these  bills  when  we 
get  to  Jime  30,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got 
to  be  looking  further  into  the  future  of 
the  1976  fiscal  year.  Let  me  just  point 
out  what  is  happening  in  a  single  pro- 
gram, the  food  stamp  program.  We  are 
now  adding  up  only  House  figures,  and 
they  do  not  include  an  additional  $3 
billion  item  for  food  stamps.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  when  we  add  up 
these  things  in  the  Budget  Committee 
and  see  what's  happening,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  start  drawing  a  line  and  come 
down  in  the  well,  as  the  gentleman  is 
doing  now,  and  say  that  this  bill  is  a 
"budget  buster"  and  must  not  pass.  When 
we  get  to  our  $68.3  billion  deficit  figure, 
I  cannot  believe  this  Congress  will  cut 
off  all  of  these  other  projects.  We  have 
got  to  look  to  the  future  now  and  start 
cutting  back  as  we  go  along,  or  if  we  do 
hold  to  those  figures,  and  I  hope  we  do — 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can — we  are  going 
to  have  to  reduce  many  Important  proj- 
ects such  as  tlie  one  we  are  talking  about 
today. 

We  have  got  to  pace  ourselves  as  we 
go  along  during  this  fiscal  year  or  the 


budget  process  Is  not  going  to  be  worth 
a  hill  of  beans. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Only  as  a  reply  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  stating  this :  The  House 
has  paced  Itself,  and  every  bill  that  has 
pa&sed  so  far  has  been  below  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  correct,  we  liave  to  be 
eternally  vigilant  in  conference,  but  as 
these  bills  come  back,  as  an  example,  the 
education  bill,  it  is  below  the  budget  reso- 
lution figure.  What  I  am  saying  is  I  do 
not  mind  if  the  administration,  or  some 
members  in  it,  want  to  keep  scaring  the 
American  public,  and  maybe  some  of  the 
Members,  by  saying  this  tiling  might 
go  up.  I  am  trying  to  state  that  on  these 
bills,  when  they  are  coming  in,  when 
these  spending  bills  or  appropiiations 
are  above,  I  will  be  in  the  well — and  I  am 
siue  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  be — ■ 
and  saying  so.  But  at  the  present  time, 
we  are  below;  and  if  we  continue  on  our 
course,  we  can  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Collins >. 

Ml-.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  shows  real  courage, 
which  is  a  need  tliat  we  have  in  Con- 
gress today  more  than  any  time  in 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  health  bill,  and 
as  I  sat  heie  thinking  and  listening  to 
my  colleagues  discuss  Uiis  healtli  bill,  I 
was  reminded  of  what  I  tliink  many 
times  is  the  greatest  health  problem  in 
America  today,  because  we  have  it  right 
here  in  Congress.  It  is  a  disease  we  suffer 
from,  and  we  suffer  from  it  badly.  It  is 
known  as  bleeding  heart.  We  have  in  tliis 
Congress  developed  a  terrible  case  of 
what  is  known  as  the  bleeding  heart,  and 
by  'bleeding  heart"  I  mean  that  if  we 
give  a  bill  a  beautiful  name  that  will 
appeal  to  the  populace,  it  will  cari-y  every 
time.  We  can  call  the  bill  better  educa- 
tion, we  can  call  it  clean  air,  we  can  call 
It  better  housing.  But  when  the  title  says 
"better  health".  Congress  is  going  to 
pass  it 

But  what  we  have  to  think  more  about 
Is  tlie  overall  health  in  Araeiica,  and  let 
me  say  this  about  health  in  America: 
There  is  more  mental  health  problem  in 
this  country  than  there  is  pliysical 
healtli,  and  every  time  we  spend  money 
and  run  our  Nation's  debVup  and  up  and 
up,  we  are  disturbing  the  mental  health 
of  America.  If  we  want  to  really  work  on 
health,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  wo  could 
do  in  a  tangible  way.  We  could  suggest 
to  America  that  they  drink  less  wliisky, 
we  could  suggest  that  they  smoke  fewer 
cigarettes,  we  could  suggest  that  tliey 
walk  1  hour  a  day.  That  is  up  to  every 
individual  to  decide  for  himself  as  to 
what  he  wants  to  do.  But  right  here  we 
are  talking  about  spending  the  Nation's 
money.  It  is  very  real  spending  we  are 
doing,  too,  because  when  the  President 
talked  about  $60  billion,  and  last  night 
we  read  the  In  paper  probably  $80  bil- 
lion, and  tomorrow  we  will  read  It  Is  $100 
billion  deficit  spending,  we  are  talking 
about  serious  Inflation, 
We  can  point  out  time  and  time  again 


how  we  have  spent  and  spent  and  spent, 
and  this  bill  means  a  larger  deficit. 

I  hope  evei-ybody  goes  through  this  bill 
report,  which  summarizes  very  well  the 
President's  position,  because  it  points  out 
with  one  example  the  subject  of  nurses. 
When  we  talk  about  nursing  education, 
that  has  a  tremendously  popular  ring. 
The  President  says  in  his  report  that  we 
have  had  a  90-percent  increase  in  enroll- 
ment in  the  past  4  years.  1970  to  1974, 
ill  nm-ses  training.  It  has  been  brought 
out  that  we  will  have  an  inciease  of  50 
percent  more  registered  nm-ses  during 
the  next  decade.  It  has  been  further 
stated  by  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion that  the  shortage  of  nm'ses  is  dis- 
appearing. 

But  when  we  talk  about  nur.ses  train- 
ing, we  all  stand  up  and  ring  the  bell. 

ITie  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  that  was  most 
truthful  and  most  factual  was  when  he 
said  the  big  issue  in  America  is  inflation. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  when  you  run 
yow  campaigns  hi  1976,  9  out  of  10 
times  you  are  going  to  talk  about  infla- 
tion, inflation,  inflation. 

Tliere  are  so  feu-  of  us  having  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  behalf  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent, but  our  voice  is  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica because  this  is  a  bleeding-heart  bill. 

It  is  not  absolutely  essential.  This  bill 
is  just  one  that  has  a  good  soiuid  to  it. 

I  want  to  add  this  thought  about  Eng- 
land. Everybody  knows  about  England 
today.  We  used  to  hear  that  there  will 
always  be  an  England.  That  was  a  prov- 
erb; it  was  a  saying.  But  today  over  there 
in  Great  Britain  they  have  a  25-percent 
rate  of  inflation.  It  is  getting  worse  day 
by  day. 

The  average  Englishman  is  only  mak- 
ing $258  a  month,  but  he  has  socialized 
medicine  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  -ased  to  be  in  the  life 
insm-ance  business,  and  I  know  they  do 
not  live  any  longer  in  England  than  they 
do  in  this  country,  but  I  also  maintain 
they  do  not  live  nearly  as  well  because 
tliey  have  a  socialized  state,  which  Is 
going  just  the  way  any  socialized  state 
goes,  and  that  is  downhill. 

We  have  a  great  America.  Let  us  keep 
It  a  great  America.  Let  us  support  the 
President  in  his  very  solid  veto. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Brothill),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  supix>rt  of  this  bill,  and  I  will  be  voting 
to  override  this  veto. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  has  stood  hi  tlils 
well  many  times  and  has  expressed  the 
same  concei-n  as  my  friends,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  and  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta  and 
Mr.  Devine)  about  the  trends  Uiat  are 
developing  in  «hls  counti-y  In  passing 
legislation  that  is  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  say  that  also  as  a  Member  who 
has  voted  "No"  on  as  many  of  the  new 
spending  programs,  I  suppose,  as  any 
Member  In  this  Chamber. 

But  I  think  we  must  look  at  this  bill 
with  a  little  different  attitude.  The  ad- 


ministration's sources  are  saying  that 
certain  programs  that  are  contained  in 
this  bill,  such  as  funding  for  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  program,  funding  for 
the  nmses  training  program,  and  fund- 
ing for  the  health  revenue  sliaring  pro- 
gram, should  be  halted  now. 

However,  I  look  at  it  in  this  way:  In 
deciding  whether  or  not  I  would  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  on  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  66,  I  have  to  look  at  each 
one  of  these  programs  individually  and 
decide  whether  or  not  I  would  continue 
to  support  these  programs  if  they  came 
up  as  separate  pieces  of  legislation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  moderate 
levels  of  spending  that  are  authorized  in 
this  bill  are  neces.'^arj'  for  the  next  2  years 
for  these  particular  programs.  If  cir- 
cumstances should  change  in  the  next 
2  years;  for  example,  if  we  should  come 
up  with  a  plan  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance; then  we  can  take  another  look  at 
it  at  that  time.  If  such  a  program  is 
enacted,  how  will  these  progi-ams  Uien 
fit  into  the  total  health  policy  of  our 
Nation? 

So  I  look  at  it  in  this  way:  these  pro- 
grams will  be  necessary  for  the  next  2 
years,  and  I  would  support  them  if  they 
were  separate  pieces  of  legislation. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the 
auihorization  levels  provided  in  this  bill. 
These  autliorizations  are  really  not  all 
that  much  oufc-<if  line  if  we  compare 
them  to  prior-year  authori:<ations.  I  have 
a  chart  in  my  hand  showing  this,  and  I 
hope  that  I  will  have  a  chance  to  put 
this  in  the  REConn  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

For  example,  on  the  revenue  sharing 
jjiogram  that  the  administration  sources 
say  tliey  want  to  discontinue,  the  author- 
izations that  are  contained  in  this  bill 
are  less  than  the  authorizations  for  1971. 
for  1972,  and  for  1973.  We  can  go  back 
several  years  and  find  the  authorizations 
we  provide  here  are  less  than  in  those 
years. 

Let  us  look  at  tlie  community  mental 
health  program.  The  authorization  levels 
that  are  provided  In  this  bill  for  this  pro- 
gram are  less  than  In  prior  years,  and 
that  goes  back  as  far  as  5  years  ago,  back 
In  1970. 

So  what  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers is  that  the  authorization  levels. 
OHnpared  with  previous  years,  are  mod- 
erate levels. 

I  do  not  like  the  practice  of  these 
authorizing  committees  coming  in  here 
with  excessive  authorizations,  fully  real- 
izing that  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations Is  not  going  to  appropriate  the 
total  of  the  amount  that  Is  authorized. 

I  expect  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations to  come  in  with  appropriations 
that  arc  under  these  authorizations, 
however,  I  submit  to  tlie  Members,  that 
when  they  compare  these  authorization 
levels  to  prior-year  authorizations,  they 
are  very  much  in  line,  and  In  fact,  less 
than  the  authorizations  of  prior  years. 

"nierefore,  In  my  Judgment,  the  pro- 
grams should  be  continued,  at  least  for 
the  next  2  years. 

I  would  hope  tliat  the  Subcommittee 
ou  Health  would  take  a  very  close  look  at 
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the  programs  contrived  here,  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  oversigl:  t  as  to  the 
viability  of  these  programs,  to  assure 
that  there  is  no  duplication. 

Yes,  we  should  take  Into  coAsideratlon 
the  concerns  expressed  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage to  assure  that  if  these  pr(  grams  are 
continued,  they  are  designed  n  tlie  best 
way  possible. 


Program 


fi. 


Revenue  sharwg: 

AuthorbatkHi 

Apprepriafion 

Budget  request 

riiiv  planning: 

Authorization 

ApproprMioa 

Budget  f«que$t 

Co.rmuaity  mental  health  centers: 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

Budget  request 

Rape  prevention  and  control: 

Authorization 

Appropriation  

Budget  request 

Migrant  hea.tli  centers: 

AuthofizatioH 

Appropriation 

Budget  request 

Coinir.unity  health  centers: 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

Budget  request 

Rodent  control; 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

Budgat  raquesL 

Home  health  services: 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

Budget  request 

Hemophilia: 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

Budget  request 

I«urse  training: 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

Budget  request 

National  health  service  corps: 

Ai,thori2ation 

Appropriation 

Budget  request , 


>  No  budget  reque:;ts  or  appropriations  have 
tions  lor  1976  as  ol  this  date. 

'  Represent?  new  authorities ;  ruch  fund!.  ?s  a 
authorities. 


V  e 

and 

tie 


Stites 
tie 


Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speakfer 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fipm 
sylvania  (Mi-.  Dent  > . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
talking  about  responsibility 
putting  our  fingers  on  where 
ing  is.  While  pointing  fingers 
ing  with  alarm,  lets  press  the 
ton  on  the  serious  alarm  of 
products  and  exports  of  jobs. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  sonieljliing 
is  happening  in  the  United 
day,  which  not  only  adds  to 
but  creates  unemployment, 
ing,  further  adds  to  the  econotiic 
ter  we  find  ourselves  in. 

Just  recently,  the  Labor  _. 
through  the  Tariff  Commission 
800  workers  in  the  Rohr  Plant 
ern  California  adjustment 
the  trade  bill.  It  is  $70,000  a 
men  for  78  weeks  on  the  first 
same  800  jobs  were  moved 
border  into  Baja  California, 
plant  is  runrung  at  100  per 
paclty. 

They  also  get  $800,000,  $1 
$500  for  looking  for  a  job 
move  if  they  find  a  job.K  com^ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  gen- 
tleman make^  an  uiteresting  point  about 
these  authorizations.  Does  the  gentle- 


man mean  he  woidd  support  appropria- 
tions up  to  these  authorizations? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
tliat.  I  am  saying  the  authorizations, 
when  compared  with  prior  years,  are 
actually  not  only  in  line  with,  but  are  less 
than  the  authorizations  of  the  prior 
years. 

I  include  the  following: 


S.  66:  HEALTH  REVEtlUE  SHARING  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES  PROGR'.M  FOi(OI«G  LEVELS 
[In  millions  o>  dollars) 


1970 


lOD 
90 
72 


117 

93.80 
103. 13 


1971 


130 
9(1 
90 

72.750 

6 

205 
112.5 
82.5 


1972 


145 

90 

.    90 

129 
61.815 
61.815 

267 
249.590 

200.  res 


1973 


165 
90 
90 

201.750 
118.024 
118.024 

349 
271.461 
216. 1^1 


1974 


90 
90 
90 

118.024 
100.651 
131.024 

197.605 
270. 524 

200.311 


1975 


50 
90 
67 

118.024 
100.613 
100. 115 

197.605 
198.9 
198.9 


1976 


lie 

(') 

0 

176 


1977 


125 
(') 

182.5 


79.4 

>  103. 75 

"■5i59."9 

7 


113.75 


15 
15 
12 

80 

82. 692 

98 


20 
14 
14 

109.500 
109.500 
109.500 


25 

17.950 

17 

135 

135 

106.400 


30 
23.750 
23.750 

154 
116.200 
116.200 


26,750 
23.750 
23. 750 

230.700 
217. 100 
216. too 


24 

24 
24 

230.700 
209.748 
209.748 


0  . 
39 


44 


19.2 
220 


240 


155. 190 
20  . 


5.4 
10 


16? 
47.080 
50.678 


188 

65.580 
56.080 

10 
3 
0 


201.500 

134. 170 

50.320 

20 

10 

12.574 


227 
156lS00 
111.500 

30 
11 

14.803 


254 

110  750 
48 

25 
13 
II 


248 
119.1 

44 

16 
15. 180 
15. 180 


0 
<161 


18S 


■32.9 
30 

■  is" 


een  made  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  no  appropria- 
necessary  in  addition  for  coptinustlon  o'  etirting 


>  Total  for  existing  authorities  only. 

<  Represents  existing  and  ne//  authorities. 

•  Funds  for  existing  ohiigafed  loans  and  scholarships  onlv. 


I  yield  tie  over  $6  niilUon,  but  the  great  loss  in 

Perm-  the  tiling — and  this  is  what  is  more  im- 
portant than  all — is  this  talk  about  cut- 

are  all  ting  social  services  to  worthy  and  needy 

about  Americans  while  paying  out  millions  of 

spend-  dollars  to  workers  who  lost  their  jobs  to 

ind  view-  foreign  workers.  When  we  talk  about 

]  lanic  but-  cutting  our  senices  for  needy  folks,  folks 

ipiports  of  who  are  needy  because  of  the  verj'  action 
that  was  taken  in  tiiis  type  of  case,  we 

that  are  really  condoning  this  kind  of  U.S. 

every  policy,  anj'  price  seems  to  be  a  right  price 

deficit,  to  keep  an  image  of  friendly  sucker, 

by  so  do-  These  men  are  permanently  unem- 

disas-  ployed.  There  are  no  other  jobs  down 
there.  The  Mexicans  have  the  jobs, 

.traent.  The  last  rate  of  pay  figure  I  had  from 

awarded  a  Mexican  source  was  that  it  is  in  the 

in  south-  area  of  $3.30  an  hour  for  the  Mexican 

mider  workers,  compared  to  the  average  of 

y  for  800  $4.90    for    the    American,    plus    payroll 

These  taxes,  pension  costs,  and  other  figures. 

OSS  the  What  else  does  it  do?  It  puts  Rohr  in 

here  the  competition  with  all  American  companies 

of  ca-  producing  the  same  product  that  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  moving  into  the 

a  piece,  low-wage  area. 

$500  to  This  particular  incident  is  not  singu- 

to  a  lit-  lar.  The.<:e  relief  payment.s  are  being  paid 


over  aiid  above  luiemplojnient  compen- 
sation. It  is  as  an  increase  of  $65  to  $05 
a  week  over  and  above  unemployment 
compensation  for  these  workers  to  get 
the  mandated  70  percent  of  their  work- 
week wage. 

This  is  not  a  scattered  incident.  Thou  - 
sands  of  j.bs  have  crossed  the  border 
along  the  Rio  Grande.  Thousands  of  im- 
employed  are  draining  the  U.S.  Treasiuy 

Let  us  talk  about  that  if  we  want  to 
talk  about  what  is  causing  trouble. 

The  President  has  said  he  will  not  cut 
foreign  aid  he  will  not  cut  military.  He 
will  and  has,  by  veto,  cut  education,  home 
building,  health  services,  and  more. 
Where  are  our  prioiities? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hastings),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Ml-.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like,  just  for  a  moment,  to 
point  out  perhaps  a  little  bit  about  the 
approach  of  the  House  and  wliy,  In  fact, 
this  measure  should  be  iQ)held  and  the 
veto  should  be  oveiridden. 

If  we  look  at  the  delivei-y  of  health 
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care  In  the  United  States  today,  we  might 
find  that  we  are  now  spending  $104  bil- 
lions to  deliver  health  care  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Federal  Government  is  paying 
about  $40  bUlion  of  that  total  of  $104 
billions. 

I  have  some  questions  myself  about 
some  of  the  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations on  some  of  these  categorical  grant 
programs  which  comprise  a  large  part  of 
the  health  delivei-y  system  in  this  coun- 
try, but  as  this  Congress  approaches  wtiat 
will  be  the  big  demand  on  health  care, 
which  would  be  national  health  insur- 
ance in  some  fonn,  not  to  far  distant,  we 
had  better  assure  ourselves  that  we  liave 
an  adequate  health  delivery  supply  sys- 
tem, well  in  place  before  we,  in  fact,  adopt 
a  system  of  national  health  insmance. 

These  programs  are  part  of  that  supply 
side.  UnfortLmately,  too  many  people  are 
taking  a  look  at  health  care  only  from 
the  impact  of  the  demand  of  national 
health  insurance  eventually.  I  think  that 
there  are  certain  parts  of  this  pi-ogram 
that  could  have  been  changed  and  could 
have  been  improved  with  a  reduction  in 
expenditures,  but  the  administration's 
answer  unfortunately  was  a  total  elimi- 
nation of  the  programs  and  without  an 
alternative  to  offer  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people.  I  think  that  ap- 
proach does  a  dissen'ice  to  the  health 
delivery  system,  this  system  which  I 
mentioned  is  well  over  $100  billion  in  size 
today. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  lack  of  an  al- 
ternative suggestion  from  the  adminis- 
tration I  ^i'ould  urge  the  House  to  over- 
ride this  veto. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York      (Mr. 

DOWNET) . 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CONTE) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  66,  the  Special  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1975. 

On  July  16.  I  wrote  to  the  President, 
urging  him  to  sign  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  was  good  advice,  because  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  this  measure  are  all 
vital  to  the  continued  provision  of  health 
services  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  the  President  chose  not  to 
give  his  approval  to  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  now  our  responsibility  to 
override  his  veto. 

I  have  outlined  the  progi-ams  in  S.  66 
during  previous  remarks  on  this  bill.  But 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportimity  now 
to  mention  just  two  of  the  programs  cov- 
ered by  this  measure. 

Title  IX  of  S.  66  provides  for  a  3 -year 
extension  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act.  It 
authorizes  $553  million  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. When  you  consider  that  this  amount 
goes  to  some  1,300  nursing  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  nearly  244,000  stu- 
dents, it  does  not  seem  like  an  excessive 
sum. 

This  provision  affects  each  and  every 
one  of  our  States.  In  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  there  are  60 


schools  of  nursing  Uiat  last  year  received 
$4.3  million  in  Federal  supporting  fimds. 
Without  Federal  assistance,  there  would 
be  a  di'op  in  nursing  school  enrollments 
and  quite  possibly  the  closing  of  some 
of  our  nursing  schools. 

The  Federal  Register  for  July  14  cai- 
ried  an  HEW  list  of  "Hospitals  Deter- 
mined as  Having  a  Substantial  Shortage 
of  Nurses."  The  Usting  was  more  than 
60  pages  long,  and  it  included  45  hospitals 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  nurse  training  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  extends  the 
Commmiity  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
and  revises  the  act  to  provide  a  new  defi- 
nition of  and  requirements  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  incentives  to  encourage  fi- 
nancial self-sufBciency  by  CMHC's,  as 
well  as  actually  defining  for  the  first  time 
the  range  of  services  which  must  be  pro- 
vided by  a  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter. 

Community  mental  health  centers 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  an  effective 
and  economical  means  of  providing  fully 
comprehensive  mental  health  care  within 
the  patients'  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  an  authorization 
bill.  It  provides  for  programs  which  com- 
prise and  strengthen  the  basic  health 
service  deUvery  network  on  which  any 
future  program  of  national  health  insur- 
ance must  rest.  But  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  trim  the  actual  program  levels 
down  in  the  appropriate  appropriaticms 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  essential  bill 
and  a  responsible  one.  It  contains  fund- 
ing autliorizations  over  $500  million  be- 
low the  pi-eviously  vetoed  versions  of  this 
bill.  And  it  contains  the  authorizations 
for  programs  wiiich  have  proven  them- 
selves under  the  most  Intensive  kind  of 
congressional  scrutiny  and  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer). 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  effort  to  override  the  veto. 

I  hope  we  will  override  this  veto  and 
say  "yes"  to  necessary  health  sei-vices 
for  the  American  people.  The  President 
through  his  vetoes  has  been  sa.vlng  "no" 
to  progress  in  this  country  under  the 
guise  of  fighting  Inflation. 

Everybody  is  against  inflation  but  to 
argue  that  this  bill  is  Inflationary  is 
simply  to  ignore  the  economic  facts.  It  is 
to  use  the  word  "inflation"  as  a  political 
catchword  and  drain  it  of  all  meaning. 
The  authorization  levels  in  this  bill  are 
modest  indeed  when  compared  with  prior 
years — in  fact,  they  are  less  than  prior 
years  which  were  not  vetoed.  And  the.blll 
does  not  contain  any  great  new  spending 
programs;  96  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  are  for  existing  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  solid,  grassroots  bread-and- 
butter  programs,  not  any  blue-sky, 
'bleeding  heart"  programs.  For  example. 
in  my  home  county,  this  bill  funds  a 


nurse  whose  full-time  duty  Is  to  keep  up 
with  tuberculosis  in  the  county.  She  fol- 
lows up  on  contacts  of  new  cases  to  de- 
termine the  original  source  of  Infection 
and  prevent  others  from  getting  the  dis- 
ease. She  does  tuberculin  tests  in  school 
and  industrial  units  and  arranges  for  an- 
nual visits  to  tlie  mobile  luilt  for  free 
chest  X-rays. 

Another  use  of  314id)  funds  hi  our 
county  is  in  cancer  detection  and  multi- 
phasic screening  clinics.  Our  people  are 
given  a  battery  of  tests  which  includes 
chest  X-ray,  breast  exam,  venereal  dis- 
ease test,  analysis  of  blood  chemistrie.';, 
and  so  forth.  Many  of  these  people  do  not 
have  regular  checkups  by  their  doctor.  In 
these  clinics,  there  are  foimd  high  blood 
pressure,  ^abetes,  breast  and  cervical 
cancer,  lung  and  heart  disease  which  the 
patients  weie  not  aware  they  had.  Tlii-3 
service  pre\ents  much  long-term  dis- 
ability— and  heailbreak — when  disease 
is  foimd  earlj'.  In  my  home  county,  over 
200  patients  per  month  are  seen  in  tliese 
clinics. 

This  bill  provides  support  for  pro- 
grams which  deliver  health  care  and 
services  to  people  who  otherwise  would 
not  receive  such  care  and  services.  In 
the  current  economic  crisis,  demands  on 
health  service  delivery  programs  have 
escalated.  To  cut  off  this  support  will 
liave  serious  impact  on  preventive  health 
sei-vices  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heikz). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  over- 
riding the  Presidential  veto  of  S.  66,  and 
I  do  so  notwithstanding  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made. 

I  would  like  to  examine  some  of  tliose 
arguments. 

One  of  the  arguments  is  that  this  leg- 
islation is  too  costly. 

I  disagree  with  tiie  conclusion.  Looking 
at  the  first-year  authorizations  in  S.  66, 
they  total  $888  million.  That  is  $100  mil- 
lioa  less  than  the  authorizations  that 
fimded  this  legislation  before  they  ex- 
pired last  year.  Those  authorizations  to- 
taled $997  miUion.  To  criticize  the  au- 
thorizations in  ttiis  legislation  as  too 
costly  is  simply  not  accurate. 

More  importantly,  there  is  another 
cost  aspect  to  this  legislation,  and  that 
is  the  cost-saving  aspect. 

When  we  talk  about  health  revenue 
sharing,  we  are  talking  about  helping 
the  States  to  plan  intelligently  for  health 
services,  and  this  iieips  save  money. 
When  we  talk  about  community  mental 
health  centers,  we  are  talking  about  pre- 
ventive mental  health  care,  and  this 
saves  money.  When  we  talk  about  rape 
prevention  and  control,  we  are  talking 
about  prevention  and  about  saving  more 
money.  This  is  true  of  nearly  every  single 
Tjne  of  the  programs  in  S.  66.  They  are 
preventively-oriented  health  programs 
that  save  the  taxpayers  money.  And 
along  with  the  saving  of  money  is  nearly 
incalculable  human  savings  as  we  pre- 
vent Ulness,  death,  hardsiiip  and  per- 
sonal tragedy. 

We  are  often  critlclaed  here  In  the 
Congress  that  we  do  no  do  enough  to 
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prevent  problems  before  they 
of  the  very  great  strengths 
that  it  is  the  onlj'  Federal  health 
lation  that  Is  truly  preventiv 
so  I  say  it  deser\'es  oitr  suppbrt 
dition  to  being  a  worthy  human 
ment.  I  believe  this  legislation 
save  some  of  that  $22  billion  i 
and  medicaid  the  President 
to  by  providing  more  piudctit 
.sipht^d  health  care. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thin 
ask  what  would  be  some  of 
not  enacting  this  legislation 
costs  is  that  we  will  turn  the 
on  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
ment  and  HEW  to  improve 
tration  of  many  of  these  programs 

Let  me  take  just  one 
munlty  health  center.';. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
and  last  year  and  the  year  be 
rewriting  the  community  mejital 
centers  legislation.  It  was 
acted  in  1&62,  and  it  had  grof^n 
less  congressional  oversight 
gressional  Involvement  than 
able.  In  that  program,  w 
for  a  substantial  portion  of 
committed  in  S.  66,  we  havd 
up  the  planning  of  commuipty 
healtli  centers  programs  so 
not  have  buildings  rising  w 
staff  to  occupy  them,  as  the 
out  we  have  had  previously 
instances.  We  have  tightened 
ministrative  requiiements 
spend  more  on  delivery  of 
less  on  the  kind  of  topheav; ' 
tration  for  which  my  good 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  ( 
has  on  occasion  criticized 
We  have,  as  the  gentleman 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Contei   indicated 
vlded  for  the  first  time  a 
Incentive    for    the    communiiy 
health  centers  to  become  sell 
More  importantly  from  the 
sensible  government,  we  have 
ly  written  in  what  we  expect 
we  do  not  expect  the  community 
tal  health  centers  to  achieve 
given  them  goals  and  objectives 
rection  that  they  should  hare 
along. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of 
operation  with  all  the  other 
public  and  private,  police,  social 
agencies — we  have  mandated 
time  that  the  community  mei^tal 
centers   program   cooperate 
about  the  cooperation  in  the 
tiee  that  we  all  desire.  That, 
is  some  of  what  we  will  be  giving 
we  do  not  enact  this  legislatipn 
ing  the  veto  to  stand  will  only 
instances  of  inefficiency  and 
administration  of   our  Natioh 
priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  tlie  sefcond 
our  committee  has  brought 
tion  to  the  Congress — once 
once  last  year.  Both  times  the 
has  been  passed  overwhelmin^y 
is  time  to  enact  this  legislatic 
notwitlistanding  the  veto  of 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and 
colleagues  to  vote  to  override. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr, 
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2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel^. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
illusions  as  to  what  the  outcome  will  be 
on  this  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  this  measure,  but  I  do  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devinei  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  for  verj'  cogently  pointmg 
out  the  long  range  spending  problem  tiiat 
will  be  created  by  an  override. 

The  budget  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adaiks*  a  few 
moments  ago  made  mention  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  right  on  target.  Wliat  kind  of 
budget  are  we  on  target  toward?  Here 
we  are  in  July  and  we  are  going  to  be 
taking  a  month's  recess,  by  the  end  of 
August  one-sixth  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
have  transpired  but  we  will  not  have 
had  one  appropriaton  bill  enacted  into 
law.  Moreover,  what  about  the  supple- 
mental bills?  The  President  sent  up  a 
message  yesterday  indicating  there 
would  have  to  be  a  $3  billion  supple- 
mental for  food  stamps  alone  because  in 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  while^ 
there  was  no  increase  for  food  stamps, 
was  very  carefully  couched  so  as  to  pr( 
vide  money  for  only  7  months  In  the 
cal  year  1976. 

There  are  many  other  costly  prqgfams 
piling  up.  On  the  emplojTnent  of  dis- 
abled veteraiis,  which  was  unbudgeted,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  $600  or  $700 
million.  If  we  extend  the  tax  bill  beyond 
its  expiration  date  than  can  be  $4  bil- 
lion again  in  1976,  but  in  1977  that  in- 
creases to  $12  billion.  The  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  left  the  House  nearly 
$800  million  over  the  budget,  and  will 
almost  certainly  be  increased  in  tlie 
other  body.  Another  $8  billion  will  be 
added  to  the  deficit  If  Congress  does  not 
go  along  with  the  reductions  suggested 
by  the  administi'ation  with  respect  to 
medicaid,  medicare,  social  services,  the 
5-percent  limitation  on  Federal  pay,  re- 
tirement allowances,  and  several  other 
Federal-State  matching  formulas.  If  we 
do  not  sustain  tlie  President's  veto  of  the 
education  appropriations  bill,  that  would 
pile  on  an  additional  $1.35  billion.  All 
this  does  not  take  into  account  various 
other  bills  Congiess  is  considering,  which 
have  the  potential  for  adding  another 
$16  biUion  to  the  deficit. 

All  told,  then,  the  currently  projected 
deficit  for  fiscal  1976  of  $60  billion  could 
very  easily  rise  to  $70,  $80,  or  even  $90 
bilhon  if  we  continue  in  the  direction  we 
seem  headed  today. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  we  have 
to  be  thinking  of  more  and  more,  par- 
ticularly with  the  pressure  that  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  measure  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Noi-th  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill),  said  he 
was  not  altogetlier  sure  this  is  a  good 
hard  and  fast  figure  and  would  not  rec- 
ommend it  for  the  money  bill.  That  will 
be  a  follow-on  program. 

I  am  wondering  at  that  time  where 
the  votes  will  be  to  cut  back  on  a  veiT 
popular  program. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  (Dr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  with 


a  heavy  heart  in  going  against  the  Presi- 
dent with  whom  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  for  many  years.  How- 
ever, like  all  humans,  I  think  he  can  be 
wrong  and  I  think  In  this  area  he  is  def- 
initely wrong.  I  regret  tliis  very  much. 

I  heai-d  one  of  my  good  friends  men- 
tion a  bleeding  heart.  Most  of  us  have 
been  part  of  much  of  tliis  legislation  over 
the  years.  One  of  the  bills  in  tliis  bears 
my  name,  the  Family  Planning  Act.  All 
of  the  legislation  has  been  helpful.  I  w  aut 
to  tell  the  Members  if  they  want  a  bleed- 
ing heart,  let  one  of  these  diseases  come 
into  their  home  and  when  it  does,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  it  does  not,  they  will  have 
a  bleeding  heart. 

The  piupose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
prevent  bleeding  hearts,  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  that  right  now.  In  this  leg- 
islation today  we  have  health  revenue 
sharing.  Let  us  see  the  benefits  that  have 
been  obtained  from  it.  Through  health 
revalue  sharing  moneys  are  given  to 
)tates  for  such  things  as  tuberculosis 
control.  Children  can  receive  tuberculin 
tests  and  find  out  If  tliey  have  tuberculo- 
sis and  then  be  treated.  We  have  funds 
for  early  detection  of  cancer,  where 
women  can  have  Pap  smears  and  thereby 
can  possibly  obtain  a  cure,  and  often  tliey 
can  obtain  a  cure  if  there  is  an  early 
diagnosis.  Under  this  revenue  sharing, 
funds  are  given  for  immunizations  and 
as  a  result  of  the  immunization  programs 
smallpox  has  disappeared  from  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  I  know  there  has 
not  been  a  case  of  smallpox  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  5  years. 

In  fact,  It  is  a  disease  that  is  disap- 
pearing over  the  world.  As  far  as  I  know 
at  the  present  time.  It  exists  only  in  one 
country,  that  is  Bangladesh.  This  is  what 
money  for  immunization  is  domg.  We  can 
see  that  it  is  more  than  paying  for  Itself. 

Now.  we  come  to  typhoid.  How  many 
cases  of  typhoid  did  we  have  in  the 
United  States  last  year?  So  few  that  im- 
munizations have  almost  decreased  to  ml. 
They  are  no  longer  necessary. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  we 
must  continue  this  legislation.  It  is  vital 
that  we  continue  this  legislation. 

Now,  we  have  been  threatened  over  tlie 
past  several  years  with  a  population  ex- 
plosion. For  that  reason  a  few  years  ago 
we  introduced  to  this  House  the  famib' 
planning  bill.  Senator  Tj'dings  intro- 
duced it  in  the  Senate  and  I  introduced 
it  in  the  House.  The  subcommittee  added 
my  name  to  it,  for  which  I  am  eternally 
grateful.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  present 
family  niunber  of  children  has  dimin- 
ished from  2.4  to  1.9;  that  is  the  replace- 
ment level.  That  means  that  right  now 
we  are  at  a  level  at  which  our  population 
will  remaui  approximately  the  same  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

If  we  could  just  extend  these  benefits 
to  foreign  coimtries  where  there  is  such 
an  explosion  of  population,  where  the 
people  increase  in  such  great  numbers,  as 
in  South  America  or  as  in  Africa,  we 
would  do  more  good  than  all  the  foreign 
aid  which  we  have  ever  spent,  and  it  is 
wise  for  us  to  do  this.  We  should  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  reason 
why  I  feel  that  it  depends  upon  us,  that 
we  must  override  the  President's  veto.  I 
do  it  with  no  animus  on  my  part,  because 
I  respect  and  revere  the  President. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
program  here,  the  community  mutual 
health  centers.  In  these  centers  our  trou- 
bled citizens  may  go  for  assistance  from 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists.  The  cen- 
ters have  been  extremely  helpful 
throughout  our  country.  Not  only  that, 
the  10  percent  of  our  population  who  are 
alcoholics  and  who  have  the  disease 
which  is  called  alcoholism  can  go  for 
treatment.  Our  dnig  addicts  may  go  there 
for  treatment.  We  know  that  methadone 
and  the  methadone  treatment  which  has 
been  used  here  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  has  been  helpful 
in  diminishing  the  thu'st  and  the  desire 
for  heroin.  It  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful. 

Now,  how  can  we  vote  against  such  a 
program  as  this?  I  do  not  think  we  can. 
I  regret  very  much  the  stance  of  the 
President  and  it  is  with  regret  I  shall 
vote  to  override  and  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  have  the  section 
in  this  legislation  for  training  the  nurses 
of  our  country. 

Nursing  is  a  wonderful  profession.  A 
nurse  never  has  difficulty  in  getting  a  job. 
Their  lives  are  ones  of  mercy  and  help  to 
people  when  the  people  need  help  the 
most,  when  they  are  sick.  But  they  are 
also  there  to  help  prevent  illness  as  well 
as  to  treat  it.  It  is  often  to  our  nurses 
that  the  task  of  instructing  people  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  health  is  handed. 
And  they  perform  this  educational  role 
admirably. 

This  legislation  we  have  here  today 
would  ensure  that  our  nursing  schools 
continue  to  be  able  to  provide  quality  ed- 
ucation so  that  nurses  are  available  to 
help  care  for  the  sick. 

Aware  as  I  am  of  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution of  nurses  to  health  care  in  this 
country,  I  fail  to  see  how  anyone  can 
vote  to  sustain  this  regrettable  veto. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other 
part  of  this  legislation  which  I  think  is 
extremely  helpful,  or  will  be,  to  rural 
communities  and  ghetto  communities. 
It  is  the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 
By  this  legislation  $240  million  over  a 
period  of  3  years  would  be  authorized  for 
students  who  would  serve  in  rural  or 
ghetto  areas  1  year  for  each  year  of 
schooling  which  they  obtain.  A  scholar- 
ship of  approximately  $10,000  a  year 
would  be  given  to  each  of  these  students 
if  he  would  go  into  a  rural  or  a  ghetto 
area.  I  want  to  say  this  offers  more  prom- 
ise to  the  rural  areas  and  to  the  ghetto 
areas  than  any  other  program  we  now 
have  in  the  U.S.  Government.  I  think  it 
is  extremely  important  that  we  continue 
It. 

Now,  much  has  been  said  about  the 
cost  of  this. 

During  that  subcommittee  markup  I 
inadvertently  cut  the  authorization  so 
much  that  I  received  a  call  from  HEW 
and  NIH  saying  that  they  could  not  oper- 
ate unless  we  restored  that,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mi-.  Symington)  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  we  restored  this 
cut.  So,  we  have  given  thought — we  have 
given  great  thought — not  to  authorize 
too  much. 
We  talk  about  the  waste  in  this  area. 


There  is  no  waste.  Every  bit  of  the  money 
spent  in  this  area  of  health  saves  money 
in  the  future.  It  not  only  saves  money, 
but  it  saves  lives  and  it  improves  health. 
It  has  proved  Itself. 

We  talked  about  expenditures  in  this 
bill.  Actually,  it  would  cost  no  more  than 
a  Trident  submarine  at  the  present  time. 
All  of  this  would  cost  no  more  than  one 
Trident  submarine.  The  same  Members 
who  have  risen  in  support  of  sustaining 
this  veto  are  the  same  Members  who 
voted  for  the  Trident  submarine  and 
other  legislation  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  from  the 
Senate  was  considerably  more,  and  that 
the  Senate  practically  capitulated  to  the 
House  position.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  certainly  want 
to  commend  the  House  Members  for  the 
manner  In  which  they  conducted  them- 
selves and  pressed  the  House  position. 
That  was  a  victory  of  sorts.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  and  his  cohorts  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  good  job  they 
did. 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BRO"yHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
when  he  was  speaking  on  this  bill  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statements  I  made,  that  the 
authorizing  committees  have  had  a  bad 
practice  of  coming  in  with  excessive  au- 
thorizations. I  think  we  all  reaUze  this, 
and  I  do  not  like  it,  but  I  was  trying  to 
point  out  in  my  statement  that  in  this 
instance  the  authorizing  committee  has 
set  a  new  trend,  a  new  pattern. 

In  fact,  the  authorizations  provided  are 
far  less  than  were  authorized  in  prior 
years.  For  example,  the  authorization 
level  that  is  in  here  for  community  men- 
tal health  centers  is  even  less  than  the 
appropriation  for  last  year,  so  I  think  we 
have  set  a  good  pattern  here,  of  providing 
more  reaUstic  and  moderate  authoriza- 
tion levels. 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  an  over- 
ride of  this  veto. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz). 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill,  and  I  shall  vote  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with  the  Presi- 
dent his  determination  to  hold  the  line 
with  respect  to  spending  and  if  this  were 
an  appropriation  bUl  Instead  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  providing  for  spending 
$500  milUon  above  the  budget  I  would 
vote  against  it,  not  because  I'm  against 
the  programs  involved — but  because  I 
think  reason  and  balance  must  prevail. 
I  approve  and  have  supported  most  of 
the  progi-ams  authorized  in  this  bill — 
nurses  training,  community  mental 
health  centers,  home  health  care.  I  can- 


not in  good  conscience  oppose  any  one 
of  the  programs-^ven  the  added  pro- 
grams such  as  treatment  of  hyperten- 
sion, funds  for  rape  prevention,  home 
health  service  demonstration.  But  my 
view  of  our  fiscal  posture  priorities  must 
be  established,  and  spending  curtailed.  I 
will  not  debate  that  the  funds  spent  on 
these  programs  are  not  more  beneficial 
and  make  more  sense  than  most  of  the 
funds  spent  on  foreign  aid  and  moon 
shots.  If  these  programs  could  be  dras- 
tically reduced,  I  would  support  trans- 
fering  the  savings  to  health  and  educa- 
tional programs.  Unfortunately  these 
programs  continue  along  with  a  score  of 
other  laudable  programs  but  not  essen- 
tial— and  so  long  as  they  are  with  us  we 
cannot  do  all  we  would  hke  to  do  in  other 
areas  for  the  welfare  of  our  people  and 
our  children. 

I  hope  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  study  all  the  authorizations  for  all 
govenmiental  requests  and  keep  all 
spending  at  least  to  last  year's  levels. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the  un- 
fortunate and  unnecessary  veto  of  S.  66. 
First,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
represents  an  accommodation  with  the 
President.  Last  year,  the  President 
pocket-vetoed  legislation  which  extend- 
ed six  of  the  seven  programs  in  S.  66. 
This  bill's  authorizations  are  one-half 
billion  dollars  less  than  the  pocket- 
vetoed  legislation  of  the  93d  Congress, 
one-half  billion  less  than  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  and  $5  million  less  than  com- 
parable House  passed  bills  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.    Speaker,    S.    66   is   really   seven 
health  bills  in  one.  It  extends  programs 
developed  by  the  Congress  as  long  ago 
as  12  years — programs  which  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  health 
of  the  American  people,  programs  which 
have  made  health  services  available  to 
large  segments  of  the  American  people 
who  previously  had  done  without  ade- 
quate health  care.  Only  4  percent  of  the 
moneys  authorized  are  for  new  initia- 
tives. S.  66  reaffirms  the  congressional 
commitment  to  the  support  of  vitally 
needed    health    services    programs    to 
medically  underserved  population  groups 
in  rural  and  inner  city  area«  by  support- 
ing community  health  centers,  migrant 
health    centers,    family    planning    pro- 
grams, and  commimity  mental  health 
centers;  as  well  as  assisting  such  com- 
munities to  attract  needed  health  per- 
sonnel through  an  expanded  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program.  It  would 
continue  as  essential   the  program   of 
formula  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices such  as  screening  and  immunization 
for  communicable  disease  control.  Final- 
ly, it  would  continue  assistance  to  schools 
and  students  of  nursing,  a  commitment 
which  continues  to  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of 
nursing  services  which,  in  turn,  improve 
the  quality  of  health  care  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 
S.  66  extends  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
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which  was  originally  enacted  In  1962 
in  recognition  of  the  serious  pli(  ht  of  the 
American  migrant  agricultural  workers 
in  the  early  1960's.  A  scattered  and  mo- 
bile population,  the  migrant  agilcultural 
workers  and  their  famihes  rirely  re- 
mained in  an  area  long  enough  to  iden- 
tify local  health  care  services,  while  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  mdre  often 
than  not  forced  to  live  under  c  jnditions 
that  presented  serious  danger  to  personal 
and  public  health.  The  original  legisla- 
tion provided  authority  for  Federal 
grant  support  to  health  clinics  hat  pro- 
vided services  to  domestic  r  ligratory 
farmworkers.  Amendments  to  t  le  act  in 
1968  and  1970  substantially  exp£  nded  the 
scope  of  the  original  act  and  enabled 
the  development  of  projects  that  genu- 
inely provide  the  critically  need^  id  health 
services  originally  intended  by  the  act. 
The  program  now  offers  a  wide  i  ariety  of 
health  services  through  approximately 
100  projects  actually  developed  i  nder  the 
act.  The  need  to  continue  the  )ro vision 
of  health  services  to  migrant  agi  icultural 
workers  remains  acute.  Numerous  bar- 
riers exclude  migrant  participation  in 
medicaid,  most  migrants  still  lack  the 
benefits  of  insurance  coverage,  und  most 
still  face  the  hazards  of  poor  li\  ing  con- 
ditions in  migrant  camps,  particularly 
with  respect  to  inadequate  sanitation. 

The  migrant  health  program  1  ias  made 
an  excellent  start  at  providinu  needed 
services  to  migrant  workers  aid  S.  66 
would  continue  these  services  with  in- 
creased focus  on  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive services  in  migrant  heiilth  cen- 
ters serving  high  migrant  impict  areas 
and  to  programs  to  improve  thi  health- 
fulness  of  the  environment  for  i  aigrants. 

S.  66  also  extends  with  significant  im- 
provements the  community  mental 
health  centers  program,  which  was  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Congress  in  1963  and 
which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  500  mental  health  centers  as  in  alter- 
native to  State  hospitals  across  t  be  coun- 
try. The  administration  wanted  ;o  termi- 
nate this  program  but  the  committee 
after  extensive  investigation  determined 
that  termination  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  mental  health  needs  of  thi  Nation. 
Before  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters were  initiated,  thousands  ol  patients 
were  unnecessarily  "warehotsed"  in 
State  institutions.  They  receive(  1  a  mini- 
miun  of  effective  treatment.  Establish- 
ment of  community  mental  hei.lth  cen- 
ters has  brought  outpatient  cire  as  a 
feasible  and  attractive  alterrative  to 
State  institutions.  Most  patients  that 
spend  a  year  in  State  institutio  [is  spend 
4  years  there.  And  most  patients  that 
spend  4  years  spend  the  rest  of  t  leir  lives 
in  mental  institutions.  Commuri  ity  men- 
tal health  centers  have,  wi  h  their 
emphasis  in  treatment  in  an  o  itpatient 
environment,  significantly  red  iced  the 
patient  population  in  mental  ins  ;itutions. 

Studies  show  that  while  onl;  4  of  10 
patients  in  State  mental  hospitals  are 
cured  within  a  year,  7  of  10  ps  tients  in 
communit>'  mental  health  carters  are 
cvured  within  a  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
makes  no  sense  fiscally  or  socia  lly  to  re- 
verse this  trend. 

S.  66  would  also  significantly  improve 
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and  extend  an  administration  initiated 
program  of  community  or  neighborhood 
health  centers  serving  areas  with  scarce 
or  nonexistent  health  care  services  and 
populations  with  special  health  needs. 
Presently  a  total  of  157  community 
health  centers  now  offer  comprehensive 
health  services  to  a  target  population  of 
approximately  5.2  million  people  and  wUl 
actually  serve  approximately  1,425,000  of 
these  people  during  1975.  It  is  clear  that 
the  development  of  community  health 
centers  has  increased  the  availability  of 
health  care  to  many  medically  imder- 
served  commimities,  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  communicable  disease,  and  sub- 
stantially improving  the  health  of  the 
served  population.  Without  the  services 
provided  by  these  centers  the  health  of 
a  significant  segment  of  our  population 
would  deteriorate  substantially;  many  of 
these  communities  were  totally  without 
access  to  quality  health  care  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  this  program  and  with- 
out a  reafBrmation  of  our  commitment, 
they  would  again  be  left  isolated  from 
health  care  services. 

The  health  revenue  sharing  program 
has  been  in  existence  since  1963.  It  has 
provided  bloc  grants  to  States  to  con- 
duct public  health  programs,  primarily 
at  the  local  level.  It  provides  funds  for 
sanitarians,  for  pubUc  health  officials,  for 
cancer  control,  for  environmental  health 
programs,  for  communicable  disease  con- 
trol. The  appropriations  level  has  been 
at  $90  miUion  since  1971.  This  bill  con- 
tinues the  program  at  a  modest  10  per- 
cent increase  to  accoimt  for  inflation. 

The  bill  extends  the  worthwhile  and 
cost-effective  family  planning  progiam 
which  provides  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning services  to  2  million  women  in 
this  coimtry.  Studies  indicate  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  famUy  plaiming 
services,  $3  are  saved  in  the  areas  of 
prenatal  costs  and  the  costs  of  welfare 
for  mothers  with  imwanted  children. 

The  bill  contains  modest  new  initia- 
tives to  demonstrate  the  provision  of 
more  effective  and  economical  means  of 
health  care.  One  initiative  is  a  home 
health  service  program,  to  find  innova- 
tive and  creative  ways  of  bringing  health 
services  to  people  in  their  homes,  so  that 
elderly  people,  if  they  wish,  can  remain 
in  their  homes,  rather  than  going  to 
nursing  homes  and  other  institutions, 
and  to  try  to  provide  initial  seed  money 
to  find  ways  by  which  we  will  be  able  to 
save  the  Federal  Government  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  program. 

S.  66  would  also  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  under  title  Vin  of  the  Public 
Health  Sei-vice  Act  providing  assistance 
to  schools  and  students  of  nursing.  This 
program  was  first  enacted  in  1963,  and 
has  contributed  immensely  to  the  quality 
of  nursing  services  in  the  United  States 
today.  Dollar  for  dollar  the  expenditures 
for  nurse  training  have  paid  off  amaz- 
ingly well.  The  student  loans  and  schol- 
arship programs  have  made  it  possible 
for  many  well-qualified,  low-income  can- 
didates to  enter  nursing  schools.  Cur- 
rent national  statistics  show  that  37 
States  still  report  a  shortage  of  nurses; 
therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  continue 
the  support  of  nursing  programs  as  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  extends  for  a  year  the  national 
health  service  program,  a  congressional 
initiative  which  has  provided  rural  and 
inner  city  areas  which  do  not  have  geo- 
graphical access  to  health  care  with  the 
services  of  well  trained,  motivated  young 
health  professionals.  This  is  a  congres- 
sionally  initiated  program  which  must  be 
strengthened  if  these  areas  are  to  receive 
decent  health  care. 

I  tliink  the  Pi-esident,  unfortunately, 
has  received  bad  advice.  We  have  heard 
some  say  that  this  will  cost  a  certain 
amount  of  money  over  the  budget.  It  has 
already  been  explained,  so  I  will  not  go 
into  detail,  that  the  reason  some  of  these 
programs  are  over  the  budget  is  that  the 
budget  simply  wipes  out  some  of  these 
programs  like  community  mental  health 
programs,  like  State  health  revenue  shar- 
ing, assistance  to  schools  and  students 
of  nui-sing,  and  yet  these  are  established 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  heard  two  or  three  Members 
speak  in  support  of  sustaining  the  veto 
by  saying,  "Oh,  we  have  to  look  long 
range." 

Let  us  look  long  range.  Unless  we  take 
adequate  steps  year  by  year,  in  order  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation, 
what  we  will  find  is  that  these  problems 
will  mount  so  dramatically  that  we  will 
have  to  come  in  with  crash  programs 
that  will  cost  billions  of  dollars,  where 
rational  spending  programs  now,  appro- 
priately planned  and  programed,  can 
avoid  that.  It  is  a  savings  to  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc,  not  only  from  the  misery  of 
bad  health  and  Illness,  but  it  is  a  savings 
in  dollars  to  maintain  these  types  of 
programs,  in  an  adequate  way,  year  by 
year. 

Let  me  just  give  the  Members  an  ex- 
ample or  two.  We  put  in  the  community 
mental  health  program.  Do  the  Mem- 
bers remember  whtt  we  used  to  do?  It 
happened  in  your  State,  as  it  happened 
in  mine,  and  it  is  still  happening.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  we  iised  to  yank  these 
mental  patients  out  of  the  community, 
put  them  in  a  State  hospital,  and  ware- 
house them. 

We  did  some  studies  on  that,  and  we 
found  out  that  if  we  could  keep  them  in 
their  commimities  where  they  are  famil- 
iar with  all  of  their  surroimdings,  with 
people  who  care,  bring  that  mental 
health  treatment  to  the  community,  treat 
them  on  an  outpatient  basis,  seven  out 
of  ten — that  is  a  dramatic  figure  now — 
could  be  cured  within  about  8  weeks. 
Think  of  that. 

And  do  the  Members  know  what  the 
experience  was  witli  warehousing  them? 
Maybe  four  out  of  ten  were  eventually 
cured.  And  do  the  Members  know  how 
long  it  took  to  cure  those  four?  Almost 
a  year,  instead  of  the  8  weeks  in  the 
community  mental  health  center  pro- 
gram. And  do  the  Members  know  that 
if  they  stayed  a  year  in  that  State  ware- 
house, they  were  likely  to  stay  4?  The 
statistics  are  that  if  they  staj'ed  4  years 
in  a  State  mental  hospital,  they  were 
there  for  the  rest  of  their  Uves. 

What  is  the  cost  to  the  public  of  that? 
What  is  the  savings  to  the  taxpayer?  It 
is  a  dramatic  savings,  not  only  In  lives, 
but  in  money — to  treat  the  mentally  ill 
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in  local  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  another  program, 
family  plarming,  which  encourages  people 
to  plan  their  families  so  they  do  not 
have  to  be  supported  by  welfare  pro- 
grams. And  the  Members  know  what  the 
evaluation  of  that  program  has  shown — 
that  for  every  dollar  spent,  we  receive 
back  in  benefits  a  savings  of  $3. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Federal  programs 
that  can  claim  that  type  of  savings.  It  is 
a  good  investment,  not  only  socially,  but 
a  good  investment  for  the  taxpayer. 

And  what  about  neighborhood  health 
centers?  Are  they  doing  anything? 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  they  are 
doing,  to  just  give  an  example.  This  Is 
from  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, one  of  the  most  distinguished  medi- 
cal journals  in  the  country.  This  is  from 
a  study  pubUshed  in  1973  covering  a 
period  between  1960  and  1970  in  Balti- 
more that — as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Neighborhood  Health  Center — rheu- 
matic fever  dropped  60  percent  in  the 
area  served  by  that  center,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics,  the  figures  were 
3  times  higher  outside  that  area.  This  is 
a  savings  in  hves  and  a  savings  for  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Member  who  is  fis- 
cally conservative  and  any  Member  who 
cares  about  human  life  will  vote  now  to 
override  this  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  66  represents  a  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people  that 
health  services  will  be  available  to  them, 
and  will  be  provided  by  skilled  health 
personnel.  This  commitment  was  made 
by  the  Congress  over  a  decade  ago 
through  initiation  of  most  of  the  worth- 
while progi-ams  continued  by  S.  66.  To- 
day is  no  day  to  reverse  that  commit- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  override  the 
veto  of  S.  66. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  is  faced  with  the  need  to  over- 
ride another  Presidential  veto  of  a  bill 
of  paramount  importance  to  millions 
of  Americans.  This  time,  the  vetoed  leg- 
islation relates  to  health  care — the 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health 
Services  Act  of  1975— a  bill  which  con- 
tinues grants  to  States  for  health  serv- 
ices, family  planning,  commimity  health 
centers,  and  rodent  control.  The  bill 
would  authorize  new  programs  for  home 
health  services,  mental  health  of  the 
elderly,  epilepsy,  Huntington's  disease, 
and  hemophiha. 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  House 
passed  this  legislation  overwhelmingly  by 
voice  vote.  The  Senate  also  passed  the 
bill  overwhelmingly  in  a  recorded  vote, 
77-14. 

Tliere  is  nothing  more  critical  to  a  na- 
tion's citizens  than  their  health.  The 
failme  of  the  Congress  to  act  to  override 
this  veto  would  mean  insufferable  losses 
of  desperately  needed  health  programs 
As  an  example  of  what  not  funding 
these  programs  would  mean,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  our  col- 
leagues the  following  letter  New  York 
City  members  received  today  from  Mayor 
Abraham  Beame  : 
The  letter  follows: 


The  City  op  New  York, 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
To  aH  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Con- 
gressional  Delegation. 

I  strongly  urge  you  vote  to  override  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto  of  S.  66,  the  Health  Services 
Act.  This  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  New 
York  City  and  millions  of  Its  residents. 

If  these  programs  are  not  authorized  under 
this  legislation,  with  the  necessary  level  of 
funds,  we  will  suffer  both  irreplaceable 
losses  of  Federal  funds  and  increased  bur- 
dens on  the  city's  budget,  neither  of  which 
we  can  afford  at  this  time. 

In  the  areas  of  health  services  revenue 
sharing.  Title  X,  Family  Planning,  and 
Rodent  Control,  we  wo\Ud  lose  parts  of  our 
Federal  funding,  up  to  $1.2  mUlion.  In  other 
programs  such  as  community  health  cen- 
ters and  community  mental  health  centers, 
82.1  million  could  be  lost  plus  an  additional 
$2.3  million  in  service  cuts  In  non-city  agen- 
cies. That  would  mean  picking  up  direct 
services  in  like  amount.  Thirdly,  there  are 
several  new  programs  Included  in  this  bill 
which  the  city  depends  upon  for  initiation  of 
new  projects,  such  as  rape  prevention,  hemo- 
philia, and  home  health  demonstration 
grants. 

Overall,  we  stand  to  lose  $4.3  million  ex- 
pected city  funding  and  an  additional  $2.3 
million  direct  services  costs  from  voluntary 
community  health  centers.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able,  in  concert  with  your  colleaigues,  to 
enact  this  measure  into  law  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Sincerely, 

Abraham  D.  Beame, 

Mayor. 

I  urge  an  override  of  the  veto. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  major  health  services 
and  nurses'  training  bill  is  unbelievably 
callous.  In  citing  his  reasons  for  the  veto 
the  President  noted  that  he  had  disap- 
proved two  separate  bills  embodying 
much  the  same  proposals  only  last  year. 
Admitting  that  the  94th  Congress  made 
some  reductions  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
measme  the  President  yet  felt  comfort- 
able in  saying  that  the  levels  authorized 
are  still  far  in  excess  of  the  amounts  we 
can  afford  for  these  programs. 

When  he  became  President  a  year  ago. 
President  Ford  in  one  of  his  first  speeches 
to  Congress  promised  a  spirit  of  "concili- 
ation and  compromise."  He  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  promise.  The  Congress 
went  a  long  way  to  compromise  on  these 
health  proposals.  We  cut  $538  million 
from  the  funding  cleared  by  Congress  in 
1974.  The  total  authorization  we  came  up 
with  amounted  to  $2  bilUon  in  fiscal 
1976-78  and  his  would  barely  keep  the 
present  programs  going  and  allow  few 
innovations.  We  have  compromised. 
When  is  the  President  going  to  do  like- 
wise? 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  programs 
the  administration  thinks  we  "cannot 
afford."  These  include  home  health  sei-v- 
ices — especially  intended  for  the  elder- 
ly—neighborhood health  centers,  com- 
mimity mental  health  centers,  nurse 
training  programs,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  program  providing  health 
professionals  for  the  medically  under- 
served  sections  of  the  country.  I  ask  the 
question:  Can  we  afford  not  to  support 
these  programs? 

Let  us  look  at  the  programs  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  we  can  afford.  He  fights  a 


hard  fight  for  aid  to  Turkey.  His  repre- 
sentatives appearec*  before  our  commit- 
tees this  year  and  asked  for  $5.5  billion  in 
foreign  aid  for  countries  all  over  the 
world — when  the  Congress  only  approved 
$3.6  billion  last  year.  A  rather  sizable  in- 
crease. The  President  asked  for  tlie 
largest  military  appropriations  in  peace- 
time— over  $100  billion.  He  evidenUy  does 
not  feel  that  these  programs  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  we  can  afford.  Yet  we 
cannot  evidently  afford  $2  billion  for 
health  services  for  our  own  people. 

The  President  is  not  speaking  for  the 
interests  of  the  American  people.  I  think 
the  House  of  Representatives  should. 
Therefore,  we  must  override  tiiis  veto. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  House  move  immediately  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  S.  66,  the  Special 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

S.  66  authorizes  the  extension  of  such 
vital  existing  programs  as  community 
mental  health,  community  health  cen- 
ters, the  national  health  sei-vice  corps, 
nurse  training  and  family  planning.  In 
addition  it  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  such  desperately  needed  new  programs 
as  Home  Health  Services — designed  to 
assist  individuals  needing  health  care 
within  the  environs  of  their  homes  and 
eliminating  needless  institutionalization ; 
a  Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  Ill- 
ness for  the  Elderly — expected  to  furnish 
us  with  an  analysis  of  the  mental  health 
problems  and  needs  of  elderly  patients; 
and  a  national  center  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  rape— legislation  which 
I  have  cosponsored  and  which  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  President  proposes  to  veto  these 
programs  because,  in  his  judgment,  they 
are  of  an  inflationary  nature.  Yet,  Con- 
gress made  very  determined  attempts  to 
reduce  costs  and  the  vetoed  bill  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  funding  levels  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  the  bill  before  us  is  merely  an 
authorization  bill.  Having  served  in  this 
chamber  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Pres- 
ident is  quite  awai-e  of  the  difference  be- 
tween authorizations  and  appropriations. 
Actually,  the  issue  at  stake  here  is  not 
the  level  of  authorizations — but  the  au- 
thority to  continue  the  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  96  percent  of  the  mon- 
eys authorized  in  this  measure  are  for 
extension  of  existing  programs,  many  of 
which  are  now  operating  under  continu- 
ing resolutions.  Unless  the  House  suc- 
ceeds in  this  override,  these  programs  will 
inevitably  die— and  with  them  will  die 
the  hope  of  the  poor  and  the  old  in  our 
Nation  for  needed  health  services.  I  urge 
an  override. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  veto  of  S.  66.  The 
authorizations  may  be  more  than  we 
can  afford  to  appropriate,  but  they  are 
not  terribly  out  of  line  with  the  tradi- 
tional authorizations  in  these  programs. 
I  think  the  conference  has  done  a 
creditable  job  instructing  the  several  pro- 
grams included  in  the  final  version  of 
S.  66.  The  conference  report  can  be  sup- 
ported, and  I  shall  do  so,  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  need.  However,  the  House  will 
have  to  exercise  further  oversight  when 
it  comes  to  the  financing  of  these  de- 
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sirable  programs.  My  support 
port  Is  not  predicated  on  ai, 
of  an  ability  to  carry  out  "ful  1 

It  may  be  that  overenthus 
thorizations  put  imreasonabje 
on  our  Appropriations 
when  that  great  committee 
resources  we  can  bring  to 
the  needs  demonstrated  today 
it  will  exercise  Its  usual  case, 
faith  in  that  committee,  I 
overide  today. 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    

Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest 
American  people  have  today 
health  care.  Therefore,  I  fin< 

incredible  that  we  have  to 

by  the  President  just  to  mak( 
available. 

If  we  are  willing  to  spend 
lion  for  defense,  I  simply 

where  this  bill,  which 

billion  for  utal  medical  and 
ices,  can  even  begin  to  be 
extravagant. 

S.  66  Incorporates  three  bills 
passed  here  in  the  House,  _ 
whelming  margins.  It  provide! 
lion  for  programs  under  the  Ni . 
ing  Act,   $46  million  for  thit 
Health  Service  Corps,  and  $! 
for  health  revenue  sharing 
thorizations.   when   looked 
ually,  are  by  no  means  overlj 
especially  when  we  realize  thajt 
in  each  case,  for  a  minimum 
In  fact,  funding  under  the  . 
ing  Act  Is  aimed  at  lasting 

Let  us  look  at  what  the 
veto  message  said.  He  stated 
of  the  programs  in  this  bill  .. 
cate  existing  authority,  and  an  i 
unnecessary. 

Can  anyone  really  say  that  ^ 
has  sufficient  programs  dealing 
prevention?  Is  treatment  for 
victims  available  at  a  level 
families  can  afford?  Does  this 
rate  in  our  homes  tell  us  _. 
providing  adequate  home  hea 
demonstrations?  I  strongly 
the  answer  to  all  of  these 
resounding  "no." 

THE  NURSX   TRAINING  PROGI 

The  veto  message  also  states  1 
nurse  training  programs  shoild 
corporated  in  health  manpowe  i: 
ties,  thus  downplaying  currei  t 
programs.  Out  in  my  distric  i 
fomla,  we  have  two  public 
institutions  which  have  succeskful 
ing   departments,   Los    Angelas 
College  and  California  State 
Long  Beach. 

Both  these  schools  have  beeii 
ful  in  graduating  highly  skill 
and  believe  me,  they  have 
at  all  landing  jobs.  Both  of  th^e 
are  ha\ing  trouble  serving 
students  wishing  to  enter  the 
both  have  long  waiting  Usts  o 
wanting  to  get  in. 

So  there  are  obviously  a  lot 
who  want  to  take  up  nursing 
reer.  There  most  certainly  is 
for  more  nurses:  38  States 
a  recent  American  Hospital 
survey  that  they  have  a  shortage 
registered  nurses. 
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Additionally,  this  bill  deals  directly 
with  the  problem  of  maldistribution  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States.  Many 
areas  of  our  Nation  have  an  acute  short- 
age of  trained  medical  personnel,  and 
unless  we  address  ourselves  to  that  prob- 
lem, millions  of  Americans  will  be  denied 
their  right  to  decent  health  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  thought  that  pre- 
vious vetoes  have  shown  a  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  unemployed,  our  environ- 
ment, and  the  plight  of  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's homeowners  in  today's  troubled 
economy.  But  the  veto  of  this  bill  is  a  new 
low.  It  strikes  directly  at  the  heart  of  our 
Nation  s  need  to  improve  the  health  serv- 
ices available  to  its  citizens.  I  simply  can- 
not think  of  any  justification  for  vetoing 
this  vitally  needed  bill.  In  doing  so,  the 
administration  has  taken  a  totally  un- 
tenable position. 

The  health  problems  of  the  United 
States  should  never  be  subjected  to  par- 
tisan politics.  S.  66  deals  directly  with 
needs  that  have  long  been  overlooked, 
and  it  should  be  passed,  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty understanding  the  priorities  of 
this  administration.  Looking  back  over 
the  many  Presidential  vetoes  during  the 
last  6  months,  a  veiy  distuibing  pattern 
becomes  clear. 

The  emergency  farm  bill,  the  Emer- 
gency Middle  Income  Housing  Act,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Appropriations 
Act,  all  were  designed  to  assist  those  In- 
dividuals suffering  most  from  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  education  appro- 
priations bill  and  the  Special  Health 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  are  measures  de- 
signed to  provide  for  two  of  the  most 
fundamental  rights  available  to  Ameri- 
can citizens — a  decent  education  and  ad- 
equate health  care. 

These  programs  have  been  rejected  by 
the  administration  as  being  too  costly. 
They  were  rejected  at  a  time  when  the 
President  tells  us  that  any  reduction  in 
the  Defense  budget  is  unacceptable.  At  a 
time  when  we  continue  to  send  millions  of 
dollars  of  aid  to  repressive  govenmients 
abroad.  At  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion proposes  more  rather  than  less  mili- 
tary arms  and  credits  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  American 
citizen  in  this  country,  by  virtue  of  his 
economic  position — middle  income — al- 
ready suffers  most  the  effects  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  "What  the  President  has 
done  is  to  deny  these  citizens  any  relief 
from  their  already  heavy  burden.  He  de- 
mands greater  sacrifice  from  the  average 
American  family  than  from  any  other 
group  in  this  country.  And,  to  boot,  he 
proposes  programs,  such  as  increases  in 
oil  and  gas  prices,  which  will  only  com- 
pound their  problems. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  simply  cannot  un- 
derstand how  anyone  can  argue  for  B-1 
bombers  that  are  not  needed  but  cost 
biUions  of  dollars,  yet  say  that  we  can- 
not afford  barely  adequate  fimding  for 
nurse  training.  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  can  argue  the  worth  of  spending 
almost  $10  million  on  a  highly  question- 
able military  resctie  operation,  yet  deny 
the  worth  of  spending  $7  million  for  rape 


prevention  in  this  country.  I  carmot  un- 
derstand how  anyone  can  casually  accept 
$31  billion  for  military  hardware,  but 
deny  the  value  of  only  $39  million  for  mi- 
grant health  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  country  are  just  as  vital 
to  our  national  security  and  well-being 
as  any  bomber,  any  naval  base,  and  any 
demonstration  of  American  military 
might.  The  people  have  been  trying  to 
tell  us  something  for  quite  some  time. 
They  have  been  trying  to  tell  us  that  they 
are  tired  of  being  ignored.  They  are  tired 
of  playing  second  fiddle  to  peoples  of 
other  nations  or  a  piece  of  military  hard- 
ware. They  are  tired  of  being  asked  to 
stand  in  the  front  line  of  defense  in  this 
economic  battle  when  others  continue  to 
reap  rewards. 

We  do  need  fiscal  restraint.  We  can  cut 
Federal  spending.  But  we  cannot  afford 
to  exercise  that  restraint  and  make  those 
cuts  when  the  programs  affected  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  himian  needs  fac- 
ing this  country.  If  this  Congress  is  to 
stand  for  anything,  let  It  stand  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  people.  And,  let  us 
begin  by  overriding  the  veto  of  the  Health 
Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  over- 
ride. 

The  President  stands  on  weak  ground 
in  his,  veto  message  on  this  legislation. 
Despite  assurances  in  his  first  address 
to  the  Congress  that  he  would  seek  co- 
operation, consultation,  and  compro- 
mise, the  President  failed  to  keep  his 
part  of  the  bargain  on  S,  66.  It  is  the 
Congress  tliat  has  compromised,  and 
without  a  good  faith  response  from  the 
President. 

As  my  colleagues  w  ill  recall,  this  same 
legislation  was  pocket^vetoed  after  ad- 
journment In  the  last  Congress.  At  that 
time  the  President  expressed  concern 
over  what  he  called  "excessive  appropri- 
ation levels."  We  responded  to  his  con- 
cern so  that  the  present  legislation  rep- 
resents a  significant  decrease  from  last 
year's  bill.  We  have  pared  the  original 
figure  down  from  $1.82  billion  to  $1.44 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 

Although  the  numbers  remain  mas- 
sive, there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
would,  justify  the  President's  charges 
that  the  cost  is  excessive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  funds  authorized  are 
merely  to  continue  existing  necessary 
programs.  Indeed,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  only  3  percent  of  these 
funds  are  for  new  progiams. 

This  breakdown./Itseems  to  me,  re- 
flects a  serious  attempt  by  the  Congress 
to  meet  the  concerns  of  the  President. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  go  any  further 
without  risking  the  effectiveness  of  the 
legislation.  In  the  absence  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  health. policy,  this  bill, 
the  Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health 
Services  Act  of  1975,  fills  at  least  some 
need  now  going  unmet  across  the  Nation, 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  defend 
the  programs  within  this  legislation.  The 
need  for  them  justifies  their  existence 
and  continuation.  There  Is  no  such  jus- 
tification for  the  President's  action. 
I  will  vote  to  override  the  veto. 
Mr,  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  rise  to  urge 
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my  colleagues  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  66,  the  Nurse  Training,  Health 
Revenue  Sharing,  and  Health  Corps  Act 
of  1975. 

TiiLs  legislation  provides  the  authority 
to  extend  and  modify  the  programs  for 
comprehensive  public  healtli  services  for 
fi.=;cal  years  1976  and  1977. 

Speaking  not  only  as  one  who  is  vital- 
ly conceined  with  our  national  healtli 
needs,  but  also  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Labor 
which  has  a  very  special  interet.t  in  the 
needs  of  one  group  which  will  benefit 
sis^nificantly  from  this  bill,  the  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers.  I  mge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

This  legislation,  a  2-year,  $1.4  billion 
extension  and  modification  of  .several 
major  health  progi-ams,  increases  the 
national  focus  on  the  need  to  provide 
comprehensive  services  in  health  centers 
for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
serving  lugh  impact  programs  by  revis- 
ing the  legislative  authority.  It  also  sub- 
stantially increases  the  authorization' for 
programs  to  improve  the  healtlifulness 
of  the  environment  of  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers, 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  tenure  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Labor,  I  have  witnessed  fn-st- 
hand  the  tragedy  and  suffering  vvliich 
results  from  the  inadequate  health  care 
available  to  one  of  the  hardest  working 
and  most  underpaid  segments  of  .  our 
labor  force. 

Mr,  Speaker,  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  plight  of  migrant  and  .seasonal 
farmworkers  is  constantly  aware  of  the 
drastic  need  for  improved  health  services 
for  these  people,  but  tliis  problem  peri- 
odically becomes  so  severe  that  it  receives 
national  attention.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
cent and  dramatic  example  of  this  oc- 
curred just  2  years  ago  when  a  labor 
camp  in  Florida  spawned  a  typhoid  epi- 
demic. Our  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  in  Florida  and  conducted  inves- 
tigations which  enabled  us  to  learn  first- 
hand of  the  appalling  living  conditions 
families  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers were  forced  to  accept.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  each  Member  of  this 
body  to  see  what  I  saw  there  and  to  feel 
the  revulsion  and  the  shame  I  felt  that 
one  of  the  richest  nations  in  the  world 
would  permit  Its  citizens  to  live  in  such 
squalor  while  performing  a  function  as 
basic  and  as  necessary  as  planting  and 
harvesting  its  crops. 

This  national  focus  on  the  typhoid 
epidemic  resulted  in  gi-eater  emphasis  on 
migrant  camp  sanitation  through  the 
migrant  health  program  and  in  a  pro- 
gram to  train  migrant  project  personnel 
to  identify  sanitation  and  environmental 
problems  and  to  enable  State  agencies  to 
assure  high  standards  of  sanitation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  must  be  done, 
I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  reflects 
that  need  by  modifymg  the  migrant 
health  program  to  make  it  more  respon- 
sive to  the  profound  health  needs  of  the 
migrants  and  by  authorizing  more  than 
twice  the  inadequate  sum  of  $19  million 
requested  by  the  admUiistration  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

It  requires  that  migrant  health  centers 
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provide  primary  health  services  and  sup- 
porting supplemental  services,  including 
preventive  health  services  and  adequate 
transportation  to  assure  appropriate  use 
of  the  centers. 

In  connection  with  my  experience  with 
the  typhoid  epidemic,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  this  legislation  requires  mi- 
grant health  centers  to  provide  a  broad 
spectrum  of  environmental  health  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  detection  and  alle- 
viation of  unhealthful  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  water  supplies,  sewage  treat- 
ment, solid  waste  disposal,  rodent  and 
parasitic  infestation,  and  sanitation  in 
the  fields  and  housin-A.  Further,  this  bill 
contains  a  mandate  to  the  health  cen- 
ters to  conduct  infectious  and  parasitic 
disease  screening  and  control  and  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  accidents  including  ac- 
cidental pesticide  exposure.  The  report 
language  stresses  that  education  of  the 
workers  in  these  areas  is  an  important 
requirement  of  the  centers. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  need  for 
advice  and  studies  at  the  Federal  level 
by  establishing  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migrant  Health  and  by  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  arrange  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  quality  of  mi- 
grant housing  available,  the  impact  of 
housing  deficiencies  on  workers'  health, 
and  the  various  governmental  standards 
regulating  such  housing. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  which  is  so 
important  for  millions  of  Americans  and 
especially  vital  for  the  hard-working 
migrant  and  seasonal  fannworkers. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr-  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  rise  in  support  of  S, 
66,  and  commend  the  gentleman  from 
West  "Virginia  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  their  efforts  in  support  of 
this  important  health  legislation. 

The  essential  health  servlqes  provided 
by  S.  66  far  outweigh  the  monetary  costs 
of  the  measure.  While  I  recognize  the 
President's  overall  objectives  in  seeking 
to  maintain  reasonable  budgetary  limi- 
tations, I  do  not  agree  with  this  veto. 
Adequate  health  care  is  a  basic  right 
which  should  be  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans.  If  the  medical  services  which 
will  be  provided  by  S.  66  are  not  met,  the 
costs  of  delay  and  the  resultant  need  of 
supplying  them  at  a  later  date  will  sky- 
rocket costs. 

Unless  we  undertake  prompt  and  ade- 
quate steps  meet  the  health  needs  of 
our  Nation,  we  will  only  find  oureselves 
at  a  later  date  confronted  with  the  need 
for  a  crash  program. 

S,  66  Is  not  Infiationary.  Over  96  per- 
cent of  the  appropriations  are  for  pro- 
grams that  are  already  In  existence  and 
receiving  Federal  support  at  the  levels 
which  are  written  into  S.  66,  including 
nurse  training  programs.  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  and  health  reve- 
nue sharing.  These  appropriations  are 
consistent  with  the  congressional  budget 
and  are  in  amounts  less  than  the  level  of 
national  inflation. 

In  the  long  run,  savings  from  the 
passage  of  S.  66  far  outweigh  the  costs, 
both  in  dollar  savings  and  in  saving  the 
sick  from  the  misery  of  pain  and  suffer- 


ing resulting  from  the  denial  of  health 
services — services  that  our  great  Nation 
should  be  providing  to  all  of  its  citizens. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  66. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  overriding  President  Fords 
iiisentitive  and  ill-advised  veto  of  the 
Health  Services  Act.  This  veto,  along 
with  his  subsequent  veto  of  the  Educa- 
tion Appropriations  bill,  is  simply  the 
Last  ?lraw.  It  should  be,  at  long  last, 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  fill  the  void  in  leader- 
ship that  so  clearlj'  exists  at  the  na- 
tional level.  We  must  firmly  and  as- 
suredly take  the  initiative  by  refusing 
to  allow  this  administration  to  continue 
to  tliwart  desperately  needed  Federal 
programs. 

Th:;  Health  Services  Act  is  a  perfect 
example  of  where  Congress  has  bent  over 
backwards,  perhaps  too  far,  in  order  to 
make  a  ..iece  of  legislation  palatable  to 
the  President.  On  virtuallj'  evei-y  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  Congress  accepted  the 
lowest  possible  authorization  level.  The 
Conference  made  it  clear  both  publicly 
and  privitely  that  this  was  being  done  to 
avoid  a  Presidential  veto. 

In  addition,  the  bill  does  little  more 
than  continue  already  existing  vital 
programs,  with  only  4  percent  of  the 
'uill's  authorization  going  for  new  pro- 
grams. The  newly  authorized  $73  million 
includes  start-up  grants  for  such  basic 
service3  as  home  health  services,  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  centers  for  hemo- 
phsliacs,  rape  prevention  and  control, 
aijd  hypertension  screening.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  legislation  simply  ex- 
tends funding  for  such  programs  as  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  neigh- 
borhood health  centei-s,  a  variety  of 
migrant  health  projects  and  State  pub- 
lic health  progi-ams,  the  National  Health 
Services  Corps,  and  nurse  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  health  care  in  America 
is  a  disaster.  A  recent  GAO  report  indi- 
cated that  this  problem  is  especially 
acute  in  urban  centers,  and  particularly 
bad  in  my  own  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  report  made  its  conclusion  all  too 
clear  with  the  use  of  infant  mortaUty 
rates,  a  commonly  used  health  indicator. 
The  report  noted  that  tlie  national  in- 
fant mortaUty  rate  in  1973  was  17.6  p>er 
1,000  births,  whereas  it  was  23.6  in 
Cleveland.  Furthermore,  it  stated  that 
in  the  eight  social  planning  areas  of 
Cleveland,  where  the  poor  are  concen- 
trated, the  rate  was  28.8. 

The  rampaging  inflation  of  the  past 
few  years  has  diiven  health  costs  up  to 
the  point  where  many  Americans  are 
forced  to  decide  between  their  health  and 
the  health  of  their  families,  and  putting 
food  on  their  table.  This  is  wrong.  This 
is  an  American  tragedy. 

Until  Congress  ptisses  a  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  plan — which  I 
hope  will  be  one  of  the  major  accom- 
plishments of  the  94th  Congress — the 
least  we  can  do  is  continue  operating  al- 
ready existing  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reemphasize 
that  now  Is  the  time  for  CtHigrees  to  re- 
ject the  disastrous  and  callous  policies  of 
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this  administration.  Let  us 
America  by  joining  the 
overwhelming  vote  to  override 
ident's  veto  of  the  health 
Then  let  us  use  the  upcomini; 
take  this  message  home  to  ou  ■ 
ents — that  America  is  in  trouble 
America's  problems  will  not 
vetoing  everything  from  jobs 
housing  to  energy  to  educatioi  i 
responsibility  to  provide  the 
people  with  jobs,  sufficient 
and  equal  and  adequate 
ident  Ford  is  mifortunately 
posite  goals  which  have  no 
democratic  and  vibrant  natior 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
join  me  in  voting  to  override 
Ford's  veto.  I  would  also  hope 
we  return  in  September,  ident 
is  taken  on  the  Education 
veto. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eration  of  the  combined  health 
in  S.  66,  which  we  are  called 
preserve  after  Presidential  vet » 
not  of  congressional  powers 
commitment  to  the  delivei-y 
services  to  all  our  citizens.  I 
essential  to  note  that  Congress 
a  concerted  attempt  to  answer 
dent's  pocket  veto  of  these  pr 
the  time  they  were  considered 
Congress.  Yet  the  President 
maintaining  that  S.  66  would 
excessive  appropriation  levels. 

In  his  message,  it  seems 
rather  than  even  considering 
ciflc  effect  of  substantial  cuts 
health  programs,  he  has  been 
misplaced  emphasis  on  the 
icit.  S.  66  is  not  luxurious  new 
Ninety-si.x  percent  of  the  mon^ 
ized  in  it  is  for  the  continuatioi  i 
ing  programs.  Only  4  percent 
authorization  would  be  used 
forts.  Included  in  those  new  pr 
a  home  health  services  prograi^ 
creation    of    a    Committee 
Health  for  the  Elderly.  At  a  t 
we  are  confronted  by  the 
treatment   of  our  elderly   anc 
adequacy  of  current  income  ma 
and    social   service    programs, 
these  out  as  the  President  does 
a  veto,  is  totally  unfounded, 
prevention  program  which  I  h 
sored,  the  hemophilia  program 
missions  to  investigate  epilepsy 
tington's  disease,  are  also 
amples  of  unnecessai-y  spendi4g 
President,  and  yet  they 
small  portion  of  the  total  health 

Of  the  96  percent  of  the  pr 
thorized  programs  which  wouli  I 
tinued,  the  administration's 
fication  for  the  veto  seems  to 
pea  ted  litany  that  the  backbone 
sei-vices  ought  to  be  paid  for  by 
systems.  We  do  not  now  have  s 
health  insurance  system ;  we  wil 
one,  even  if  we  work  at 
by  the  time  most  of  the 
up  for  debate  again.  In  the 
the  bill  is  the  backbone  of 
primary  health  care  available 
■'«ns.   of   the   National   Health 
Corps,  and  of  essential  nurse  t 
find  it  unthinkable  to  allow  an: ' 
ments  to  the  continuance  of 
yrams. 
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During  the  1960's,  a  commitment  was 
made  by  the  Congress  to  support  actively 
social  welfare  programs  including  direct 
health  service  programs,  such  as  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  community  men- 
tal health  centers,  migrant  health  cen- 
ters and  family  plani)ing  services.  Al- 
though the  administration  would  like  to 
rely  on  third-party  payment  plans  to 
support  such  services,  these  types  of  pro- 
grams are  never  featured  components  of 
any  third-party  payment  p'ans.  Neigh- 
borhood health  centers  were  developed 
acro.ss  the  country  to  provide  compre- 
hensive, family-oriented  ambulatory  care 
to  indigent  populations  in  medically  im- 
dcr.sei-ved  areas.  They  are  the  backup 
system  for  overburdened  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms.  Migrant  health  centers  pro- 
ride  services  where  none  other  exist — 
certainly  not  through  standard  existing 
financing  programs. 

These  programs  liave  been  operating 
under  continuing  resolutions  which  al- 
low spending  at  either  the  fiscal  year  1974 
levels  or  the  President's  budget  level, 
whichever  is  lower.  Because  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  a  20-percent  cut  in 
national  health  spending,  this  has  meant 
that  many  community  health  centers, 
migrant  health  programs,  family  plan- 
ning and  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters have  already  taken  a  20-  to  25-per- 
cent cut  in  funding. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  in  previous  de- 
bates on  the  need  for  family  planning 
services.  I  have  also  spoken  out  on  the 
need  for  redistribution  of  medical  serv- 
ices through  the  Health  Services  Corps, 
and  through  an  expanded  role  for  nurse 
practitioners,  as  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
would  accomplish. 

Ii  this  House  cannot  follow  the  Senate 
and  override  t^his  veto,  we  have  reneged 
on  all  our  previous  comniitmenl.s  to 
liealth  maintenance. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  very  briefly,  I  might  jixst 
say  that  I  believe  the  bill  has  been  ex- 
plained very  well.  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  respects  and  give  my  congratulations 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Car- 
ter). I  congratulate  also  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  who  worked 
so  hard  on  this  health  bill  and  who  know 
what  it  is  all  about.  Every  one  of  those 
members  stood  up  and  spoke  for  the  bill 
because  tliey  know  the  importance  of 
it,  not  only  for  America  today  but  for 
America  in  generations  to  come. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
not  the  expediency  of  something  for  to- 
day: we  are  talking  about  promoting 
health  and  curing  sickness,  and  tliese  ef- 
forts will  provide  a  comfort  for  genera- 
tions and  generations  after  we  are  gone. 
This  wiU  help  to  alleviate  and  eliminate 
some  of  those  problems. 

Most  of  us  do  not  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  these  medical  hardships  until 
they  hit  our  home  and  families.  Then  we 
would  pray  to  God  that  Congress  would 
have  done  something  to  alleviate  these 
sicknesses  and  these  physical  and  mental 
health  problems  that  face  America.  It  is 
only  when  it  hits  home  that  we  realize 
the  great  importance. 
The  members  of  the  committee  are  to 


be  congratulated,  and  I  say  that  we 
should  give  an  overwhelming  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  and  reject 
his  mes.sage.  I  think  he  was  misadvised 
on  this;  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  his 
advisers  wiio  said  that  he  should  veto 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  this  money 
to  cure  illnesses  and  do  a  better  job  in 
the  health  field  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yiel^to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speakei'.  I  lise  in  support  of  this 
measure.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers > 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr 
Cartir*  for  their  remarks  and  for  their 
f  fforts  in  behalf  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
5=5peaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  JAw 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  seived  in  the  Congress, 
had  a  chance  to  learn  from  one  of  his 
colleii^ues.  a  Member  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  worked  so  hard  in  the  men- 
tal liealth  field.  John  Fogarty.  Evidently 
the  President  did  not  learn  his  les.sons 
\'ery  well. 

The  overriduig  of  this  veto  today 
would  be  a  fine  tribute  for  the  late  John 
Fogsrly.  who  worked  for  27  years  on 
behalf  of  the  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  every  Member  who  has  spoken 
in  behalf  of  this  vote  to  override,  and  I 
say  the  veto  should  be  overridden  unan- 
imoi'.sly. 

Mr.  Speakei'.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previou.s  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
Senate  bill,  the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
he  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  wa.s  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  384,  nays  43, 
not  voting  7.  as  follows : 


(Roll  No.  447) 

YEAS— 384 

Abdiior 

Blester 

Byron 

Abzug 

Bingham 

Carney 

Adanr; 

Blanchard 

Carr 

Addabbo 

Blouin 

Carter 

Alexanuer 

Boggs 

Casey 

Ambro 

Bolund 

Chappell 

.Anderson, 

Boiling 

Chisholm 

Calif. 

Honker 

Clausen. 

Anderson,  111. 

Bowen 

DonH, 

.Andrews,  N.C. 

Brademas 

Clay 

-Andrews, 

Breau.v 

Cleveland 

N.  Dak. 

Breckinridge 

Cochran 

Annunzio 

Brinkley 

Cohen 

Ashley 

Brodhead 

CoUins,  111, 

A  spin 

Brooks 

Conte 

AuCoin 

Broom  field 

Conyers 

Badillo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gorman 

BafaJis 

Brown,  Mich, 

Cornell 

Baldus 

Broyhill 

Cotter 

Barrett 

Buchanan 

Coughlln 

Baucus 

Burgeuer 

D'Amours 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burke,  Calif, 

Daniel,  Dan 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bnrke,  Pla, 

Daniel,  R,  W 

Bedell 

Bvirke.  Mass. 

Daniels,  N,J, 

Bennett 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Daulelson 

Bergland 

Burton.  John 

Davis 

Bevill 

Burton,  Phillip 

de  la  Garza 

fcUiggl 

Butler 

Deliiney 
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•V,  N.Y. 


Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Dimcan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
dii  Pont 
''.arly 
Erkhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
FnRlish 
Erleuborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flower.s 
Flyut 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frascr 
Krenyel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
GRvdos 
Giaimo 
(.iibbons 
Gilnian 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gon/alez 
Goodling 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Cireen 
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Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Rhodes 
Rousselot 
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Shuster 
Symms 
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Bell 

Downing,  Va. 
Ford,  Tenn. 


Je.fords 

Landrum 

Teague 


Ud:iil 


So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  Senate  bill  was  passed,  the 
objections  of  the  President  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The  Clerk  aiuiountcd  the  following 
pairs : 

Ml-.  Teague  with  Mr.  Downhig  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cierk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING HOUSE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing proceedings  of  the  House  under  the 
5-minute  rule  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  S. 
66,  Public  Health  Services  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3130, 
AMENDING  NATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL POLICY  ACT  TO  CLARIFY 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE  ROLES  IN 
PREPARATION  OF  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL ANALYSIS  ON  CERTAIN  FED- 
ERAL PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
3130)  to  amend  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  m  order  to 
clarify  the  procedures  therein  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  environmen- 
tal impact  statements,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

I'he  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference  re- 
port because  it  contains  material  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  conference. 

Specifically,  the  language  that  is  ob- 
jectionable is  that  requiring  the  responsi- 
ble Federal  official  to  provide  early  noti- 
fication to  and  solicitation  to  the  view 
of  any  other  State  or  Federal  land  man- 
agement entity  of  any  action  or  alterna- 
tive thereto  which  may  have  significant 
impacts  upon  sucli  State  or  affected 
Federal  land  management  entity  and 
to  aS«ess  these  impacts  if  there  is  dis- 
agreement upon  them.  Neither  the 
House  nor  Senate  versions  of  this  bill 
require  the  Federal  official  to  take  these 
actions.  While  the  amendment  is  not 
clear  as  to  what  tlie  Federal  official  is 
required  to  give  notification  of,  it  is 
clearly  laot  within  the  t«xt  of  the  House 
bill  or  Senate  amendment. 

Consequently,  it  is  outside  the  scope 
of  the  conference  which  deals  only  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  agency 
or  official  to  prepare  an  impact  statement 
and  requires  the  responsible  Federal  offi- 
cial to  furnish  guilance  and  participa- 
tion in  tlie  preparation  of  juch  statement 
and  its  independent  evaluation.  Any 
search  of  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  House  bill  or  the  two  taken  together 
demonstrates  no  requirement  for  notifi- 
cation to  States  or  Federal  land  manage- 
ment entities  or  the  solicitation  of  their 
views.  Moreover,  the  requirement  is  im- 
posed upon  the  Federal  official  to  deter- 
mine if  there  are  disagreements  and  to 
assess  the  impacts  if  there  are  such  dis- 
agreement. Such  concepts  are  not  con- 
tained within  the  House  bill  or  State 
amendment. 

This  is  further  emphasized  by  Uie  date 
which  limits  this  new  requirement  to 
after  January  1,  1976.  From  the  period 
of  the  effective  date  to  January  1,  1976, 
the  requirements  that  are  delineated  by 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  be  in  effect  after  JanuaiT  1. 
1976,  a  completely  new  and  additional 
requirement  would  go  into  effect.  This 
limitation  of  data  is  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion tliat  there  are  two  different  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  conference  report.  One  that  was 
within  the  framework  of  the  earlier  con- 
sideration of  the  Houses  and  another 
requirement  that  was  not  conceived  of 
in  either  House  before  the  conference. 
Consequently,  it  is  clear  that  tlie  con- 
ference report  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frtwn  California,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee tMr.  Leggett*  to  speak  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Ml-.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  point  of  order.  Under 
Deschler's  procedures  the  appropriate 
sections,  and  especially  section  15  in 
chapter  33,  obviously  the  conference  re- 
port has  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
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disagreement  between   the 
the  Senate.  We  have 
that  and  we  have  done  it.  We 
that  precisely  in  mind  at  all 
have  had  the  Public  Works 
jointly  participating  in  our 
and  at  all  times  our  effort 
naiTow  the  scope  of  this 
tive  language. 

It  was  originally  conceive<i 
proviso  that  is  complained  o 
legcdly  imposes  these  new  du 
require  a  complete  new  envi, 
impact  statement  prepared  b> 
eral  agency.  We  limited  that. 
are  they  required  to  submit  a 
eral    impact   statement.    Thej 
quired  to  make  views  and  the 
are  incorporated  in  the  regu 
version    of    an    environment 
statement. 

The  implication  was  that 
be  too  troublesome  for  the 
thorities  and,  therefore,  they 
required  to  make  a  report 
under  the  Senate  bill;  so  v;e 
that  and  we  said  they  only  hav< 
at  those  times  when  they 
agreement. 

There  was  some  cojifusion 
was  of  major  interstate  sig 
what  was  required  and  who 
to  be  notified.  There  was  som( 
tion  we  would  have  to  notify 
Club  and  various  conservation 
So  we  said  no,  let  us  limit 
the  Federal  entities  that  are 
the    Federal   entities    like    th( 
Land    Management    Agency 
Park  Service  that  have  an 
the  conflict. 

Under  the  provision  of  the 
notice   would   be   required 
would  be  required ;  so  to  spell  i 
is  all  we  want  is  notification 
them  submit  their  views  and 
within  the  framework  of  the 
the  Senate  had. 

We    did    change    the    date, 
changed  the  date  to  make  it  les ! 
rather  than  to  require  a  date 
some  time  ago. 

The  Senate  bill  actually  had 
1  change  date. 

To  be  sure,  this  bill  is 
the  House  bill,  but  that  was 
of  the  conference,  to  reconcile 
ferences  between  the  House  anc 
ate.  The  bill  we  have  broughjt 
not  as  broad  and  confusing  as 
ate  bill.   We  have  some 
specificallt  limit   the  Senate 
We  well  admit  that  our 
to  be  within  the  scope.  This  is 
in  that  reasonable  connotation 
scope. 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  submit  the 
order  ought  to  be  overruled. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker 
opposition  to  the  point  of 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   point  of 
without  merit.  The  provisions 
3130,  as  introduced  in  the 
cite  now  the  first  words: 

To    amend    the    National 
Policy  Act  of  1969  In  order  to 
procedures  therein  with  respect  ti 
mental  impact  statements 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  extremely  broad 
language  and  in  and  of  itself  I  would 
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submit  to  the  Chair  is  quite  sufficient  to 
cover  the  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port in  full,  including  the  language  of 
the  conference  report  complained  about 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Senate  language  v/ith  regard  to 
the  title  says  as  follows: 

To  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  in  order  to  clarify  pro- 
cedures therein  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  Impact  statements. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
as  I  understand  it,  complains  about  small 
IV,  wherein  it  is  set  out,  I  believe  this 
is  the  language  to  which  the  gentleman 
addresses  the  complaint: 

(iv)  after  January  1,  1976,  the  responsible 
Federal  official  provides  early  notliicatlon  to. 
and  solicits  the  viev.-s  of,  any  other  Siate  or 
any  Fet'eral  land  management  entity  of  any 
action  or  any  alternative  thereto  which  may 
have  significant  impacts  upon  such  Stale  or 
affected  Federal  land  management  entity 
and.  if  there  is  any  disagreement  on  such 
impacts,  prepares  a  written  assessment  of 
such  impacts  and  views  for  incorporation 
into  such  deailed  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  will  refer  now  to 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill,  we  will 
find  at  line  21  on  page  2  of  the  Senate- 
passed  amendment  the  following  words: 

Provided,  That,  in  any  .statement  on  any 
sach  action  prepared  after  June  1,  1975,  the 
re.sponsible  Federal  official  shall  prepare  in- 
dppendently  the  analysis  of  any  impacts  of 
and  alternatives  to  the  action  which  are  of 
major  interstate  significance: 

The  action  of  the  conferees  constricts 
in  <ivi  this  undertaking  which  is  im- 
posed upon  the  Federal  official  involved 
and  it  requires  instead  that  he  notifies 
the  effective  State  or  Federal  officials  of 
actions  of  this  ciiaracter. 

Coming  further  on  down,  one  will  see 
that  imposed  under  the  Senate  bill  is. 
"Provided  further,  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  relieve 
the  Federal  official  of  his  responsibili- 
ties for  the  scope,  objectivity,  and  con- 
tent of  the  entire  statement  or  any  of  the 
responsibilities  under  the  act." 

So.  we  are  maintaining  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  maintaining  the  responsibilities 
of  the  responsible  Federal  official  and 
clearly  within  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  official  responsible  is  the  prep- 
aration of  the  impact  statement,  is  the 
duty  to  receive  the  advice  of  effective 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  That  is 
clearly  contained  within  the  provisions 
of  section  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
ment Policy  Act. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  action  of  the  conferees  restricts 
somewhat  that  responsibility  and  enu- 
merates a  specific  responsibility  which 
is  imposed  upon  him  to  do  specific  things 
which  are  more  broadly  set  out  elsewhere 
in  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  so  again  the  action  of  the  conferees 
here  is  clearly  within  the  responsibilities 
of  the  conferees  in  meeting  and  in  re- 
solving differences  within  the  periphery 
of  the  differences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills.  So.  for  that  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  point  out  that  the  point 
of  order  is  not  only  lacking  in  merit,  but 
appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  frivolous. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  bothered 
over  one  point  here  and  would  like  clari- 
fication if  it  can  be  given  by  either  the 


proponents  or  those  opposed  to  the  point 
of  order.  That  is,  whether  under  the 
existing  law  or  authority  Federal  offi- 
cials have  the  authority  or  are  required 
to  consult  with  State  officials  and  perti- 
nent Federal  agencies:  something  that 
the  Chair  does  not  find  in  either  the 
Senate  amendment  or  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speakei.  one  his 
lo  understand  what  the  lav\'  i'--.  and  the 
law  is  made  up  really  of  the  law  which 
we  have  in  the  appropriate  sections  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  and  in  the  guide- 
lines which  aie  promulgated  by  the 
Council  for  Environmental  Quality  and 
in  the  regulations  which  are  promul- 
gated by  the  highway  agency.  Whenever 
v.e  prepare  an  environmental  impact 
statement,  we  have  to  send  out  notifica- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  peoi^le  and  we 
have  to  solicit  views,  and  then  we  have 
to  digest  those  views  and  make  up  a 
report. 

Now.  whftt  we  intended  to  do  with  this 
language  of  early  notification  v.as  to  limit 
the  requirements  of  what  the  existing 
law  find  regulations  require  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  normal  environmental  EIS, 
or  environmental  impact  statement. 
While  we  spell  it  out  in  the  language 
here,  which  was  different  than  what  the 
Senate  had.  this  is  the  only  possible  way 
that  we  could  kind  of  split  hairs  and 
limit  the  activity  and  recogni.'re  what  was 
going  on  at  the  present  time  but  not  re- 
o.uire  that  they  go  as  far  as  what  would 
be  reciuired  in  the  preparation  of  the 
syllabus. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  either  authorized  by  law  or  otherwise 
does  have  legal  authority  to  consult  with 
State  and  Federal  agencies? 

The  Chair  would  like  the  answer  of 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     iMr. 

RUPPE  I  . 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  quoting  exist- 
ing law: 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  whch  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or 
such  expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental impact  involved.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  and  the  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies 
which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  en- 
force tnvli-onmental  standards  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Council  ou 
Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  public. 

I  believe  that  this  information  is  re- 
quired and  notification  given. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer to  the  Speaker's  inquiry  is  no. 

The  SPEAKER.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man apply  that  answer  to  the  legislation 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan'? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  understood  the 
Speaker  to  ask  whether  there  was  any 
Federal  law  requiring  this,  and  I  said 
no,  there  is  no  Federal  law  requiring 
this:   it  is  in  the  regulations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  said  "lawful 
authority."  It  did  not  say  "statutory 
law." 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  one  authority? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  quot- 
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ing  a  moment  ago  from  Section  102  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969.  That  is  the  law.  Tliat  is  the  act. 
The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  seems  to 
think  that  the  statute  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  read  answered 
I  he  question  which  the  Chair  asked. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Li£;k  the  Speaker's  indulgence  to  listen  to 
that  again.  I  believe  it  does  not  say  "other 
.states, "  but  rather  it  says  "Copies  of  such 
statement  and  the  commerits  and  views 
of  the  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies." 

Nowhere  here  does  it  refer  to  "other 
states,"  which  makes  a  significant  dif- 
ference, the  differer.ce  being  the  appro- 
priate State  is  the  State  involved,  not 
.some  adjacent  State,  for  example. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
be  heard  on  one  more  item,  tlie  gentle- 
man has  ignored  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act,  particularly  OMB  Regu- 
lation A95,  that  requires  that  whenever 
an  application  for  a  Federal  grant  af- 
fects a  multiplicity  of  jurisdictions,  that 
all  jurisdictions  have  to  receive  notifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
another  section  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  and  that  is  section  102(F), 
under  which  the  responsible  Federal  of- 
ficial is  foimd  under  the  duty  to  "make 
available  to  States,  counties,  municipal- 
ities, institutions,  and  individuals  ad- 
vice and  information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enliancing  the  quality 
of  the  environment." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  hear 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
and  then  the  Chair  will  be  prepared  to 
rule. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  refer- 
,  ence  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan said,  I  would  only  say  "make  avail- 
able," as  he  stated.  Is  not  "consult." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
proviso  "That,  in  any  statement  on  any 
.such  action  prepared  after  June  1,  1975, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  pre- 
pare independently  the  analysis  of  any 
impacts  of  and  alternatives  to  the  action 
which  are  of  major  interstate  signifi- 
cance." 

As  explained  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the 
joint  statement,  the  conferees  inter- 
preted this  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  impose  a  broad  range  of 
new  responsibilities  on  the  appropriate 
Federal  official  to  make  informed  deter- 
minations of  actions  which  have  a  major 
interstate  significance. 

In  arriving  at  such  determinations,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Senate  language 
would  reasonably  require  the  Federal  of- 
ficial to  consider  the  views  of  each  af- 
fected State  or  Federal  agency  and 
therefore  to  notify  the  States  and  their 
appropriate  agencies  and  to  solicit  their 
views  in  order  to  determine  major  inter- 
state significance. 

A.s  indicated  on  page  5  of  the  joint 
statement,  the  conferees  have  sought  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  too  broad  an 
interpretation  of  the  impacts  referred  to 
in  the  Senate  proviso,  and  have  thus 
added  language  wliich  replaces  the  term 
major  interstate  significance"  with  pro- 


visions which,  though  stated  differently, 
appear  to  restrict  or  limit  the  meaning 
of  the  Senate  language  and  which  do  not 
at  the  same  time  add  new  requirements 
for  consultation  not  already  authorized 
by  law. 

The  Chair  feels  that  such  a  clarifica- 
tion is  within  the  permissible  limits  of 
clause  3,  rule  XXVIII.  so  long  as  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  a  restrictive  clarification 
and  limitation  of.  and  not  an  expansion 
upon,  the  authorities  conferred  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  version  thereof. 

The  Chair  has  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments on  the  point  of  order  and  the  re- 
sponses to  his  inquiries  and  believes  that 
the  language  placed  in  the  conference 
report  meets  this  test.  The  Chair  there- 
fore overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  24, 
1975.), 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request   of   the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act — 
NEPA — over  5  years  ago,  extensive  liti- 
gation has  accompanied  the  implemen- 
tation of  NEPA's  broad  environmental 
policy  and  procedural  mandates.  One  of 
several  grounds  for  judicial  challenge,  to 
the  legal  sufficiency  of  an  environmental 
impact  statement  has  been  the  Federal 
delegation  of  initial  preparation  duties 
to  the  States.  The  court  decisions  have 
generally  allowed  such  delegation  if  cer- 
tain procedural  safeguards  were  ob- 
sei-ved. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  addressed  tliis  issue  in  a  legal  report 
entitled,  "Delegation  by  Federal  Agen- 
cies of  Responsibility  for  Preparation  of 
Environmental  Impact  Statements" 
dated  September  5,  1974.  which  sum- 
marized these  procedural  safeguards. 
This  report  outlined  the  "law"  on  delega- 
tion by  detailing  CEQ  procedures  and 
documenting  relevant  legal  decisions  on 
the  issue.  H.R.  3130,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  conference  committee,  encompassed 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  memo- 
randum. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a  decision 
affecting  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Vermont  which  clouded  the  "state-of- 
the-law"  regarding  the  EIS  delegation  is- 
sue for  some,  including  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  Shortly  thereafter, 
but  subsequent  to  the  House  passage  :>f 
H.R.  3130.  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  handed  down  a  similar  decision 
affecting  Indiana.  Wisconsin,  and  Illi- 
nois, which  went  even  finther  in  re- 
stricting the  role  of  State  participation. 
As  a  result  of  testimony  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  that  9x\  imme- 


diate solution  was  required,  our  com- 
mittee proposed  a  bill  which  would 
adequately  remedy  for  all  States  the  im- 
mediate adverse  effects  which  were  pre- 
dicted would  result  from  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision.  H.R. 
3130  provides  such  a  remedy  and  pro- 
tection against  similar  future  judici&l 
decisions  on  this  issue. 

I  believe  it  should  be  known  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  that  our  commit- 
tee has  gone  to  inordinate  lengths  to 
work  with  the  administration — including 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Their  joint  efforts  have  helped  produce 
a  bill  which  relieves  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  tlie  issue  of  environmental 
impact  statement  delegation,  such  that 
sonily  needed  projectis  can  once  again 
be  underway. 

COUNCIL  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  Qt;AI.ITV 

Chairman  Rassell  Peterson,  in  his 
testimony  of  May  5,  1975.  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  stated 
the  position  of  the  administration  in 
support  of  H.R.  3130 — a  position  which 
has  not  changed.  Chairman  Peterson 
states: 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Administration 
that  H.R.  3130  should  be  enacted  as  the  only 
acceptable  resolution  of  this  general  prob- 
lem .  .  .  H.R.  3130  provides  better  assurance 
of  an  undiminished  standard  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  EIS  process. 

Moreover,  Chairman  Peterson  states: 
H.R.  3130  applies  to  all  States  and  estab- 
lishes a  uniform  statement  of  Congressional 
intent. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  this 
conference  report  and  it  is  now  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  House  to  see  that 
this  bill  is  immediately  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  adoption 
of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  LEGGETT). 

Mr.  LEC3GETT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers, I  think  that  the  legislative  history 
that  we  make  on  this  bill  is  extremely 
important,  and  I  would  ask  everybody  to 
guard  what  he  says  very  carefully  be- 
cause this  Is  the  subject  matter  of  litiga- 
tion; and  certainly  it  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  committee  to  exacerbate  problems 
in  this  area. 

Very  frankly,  my  personal  opinion 
would  be  that  I  like  the  House  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, we  could  not  get  the  House 
bill  agreed  to  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  some  of  the  al- 
legations which  have  been  circulated  by 
one  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Howard,  con- 
cerning this  conference  report.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  all  the  facts  are  laid 
on  the  table  so  that  an  informed  decision 
on  this  matter  can  be  made. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  strongly  second 
the  notion  that  the  development  of  this 
bill  has  had  the  full  participation  of 
Agency  representatives  including  the 
General  Counsel  of  DOT  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration.  Despite  a  pure- 
ly "political  decision"  at  the  eleventh 
hour  by  the  DOT  Secretary  not  to  sup- 
port H.R.  3130  in  hopes  of  keeping  tlie 
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pressure  on  in  order  to  obtain  broader 
congressional  approval  for  E[S  delega- 
tion, members  of  his  owti  stal  r  had  par- 
ticipated in  and  accepted  the  c  )mpromlse 
language  which  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  upon  during  several 
meetings. 

On  Friday.  July  25.  Mr.  How  «d  of  New 
Jersey  inserted  into  the  Record  certain 
remarks  which  I  am  sure  will  be  uttered 
again  today.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  verj*  specific  reiponses  to 
these  inchoate  allegations. 

First,    it   has   been   alleged   that   the 
thrust  of  the  conference  repor  before  as 
today  has  been  completely  revi  Tsed  from 
its  original  purpovse  and  direction.  Al- 
though Mr.  Howard's  printed  remarks 
contain  extensive  quotes  froir   the  floor 
debate  on  H.R.  3130.  testimony  from  the 
Secretary  of  DOT  and  excerpfc ;  from  the 
House  and  Senate  Report  In  su  :h  a  man- 
ner as  to  emulate  a  well  docum  ;nted  case 
In  support  of  his  position,  I  vould  urge 
my  fellow  Members  to  examine  carefully 
his  paradoxical  (indictment  of  3.R.  3130. 
Mr.  Howard  makes  essentially  two  .sub- 
stantive points  which  are  accurate:  one. 
It  was  the  intent  of  this  committee  and 
this  House  to  clarify  NEPA  law  concern- 
ing the  delegation  issue:  and  second,  the 
Senate  amended  the  bill  with  an  addi- 
tional  requirement.   The   rem:  under  of 
his  remarks  are  purely  specuUtlve  and 
emotional  In  nature  containing  a  pv^ucity 
of  factual  basis. 

It  was  quite  true  that  the  Ho?  se  passed 
a  bill  which  attempted  to  men  ly  clarify 
existing  NEPA  law  while  at  the  s  ame  time 
respond  to  the  needs  of  three  i  Itates  af- 
fected by  an  adverse  court  deci  ;ion.  And 
further,  it  is  clear  that  th;  Senate 
amended  our  bill  to  restrict  iU  applica- 
tion principally  to  a  limited  number  of 
Federal  programs  for  which  it  t  ad  heard 
testimony  and  considered  the  facts.  It 
certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  ^  paradox 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Subcfcmnilttee 
on  Surface  Transportation,  who  support- 
ed a  bill  limited  solely  to  hlghvay  proj- 
ects, is  now  attacking  this  conf e  rence  re- 
port as  being  too  narrow  when  i ;,  In  fact, 
provides  broader  protection  to  u  ore  than 
just  the  Federal  highway  progriim.  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  a  nd  LEAA 
grants. 

The  major  criticism  of  this  I  ill  seems 
to  stem  from  this  provision  whlcji  limited 
the  protection  In  this  bill  to  agencies 
with  "statewide  jurisdiction'.  It  Is 
argued  that  action  by  the  Congress  In 
providing  this  special  protection  for 
statewide  agencies  would  stroni  ly  imply 
imder  the  legal  rule  of  "ejusdem  generis" 
that  all  other  agencies  with  less  than 
statewide  jurisdiction  would  ipse  facto  to 
be  adjudged  incapable  of  produciiig  legal- 
ly sufficient  environmental  impaict  state- 
ments. Clearly,  It  is  not  the  intent  of  our 
committee  to  pass  such  a  judgment  on 
agencies  with  less  than  statewli  le.  How- 
ever, to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the 
act  would  not  be  Interpreted  as  i  luch,  the 
Conference  Committee  added  th^  follow 
ing  statutory  phrase : 

This  Bui>paragraph  (referrUig  to  ilie  sub- 
stance of  the  bill)  does  not  aflfect  the  legal 
sufficiency  of  statements  prepared  by  State 
agencies  »ith  less  than  statevride  jurisdic- 
tion. 
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This  phrase  was  cleared  by  the  DOT 
as  acceptable  langxiage  to  further  clarify 
the  Intent  of  this  provision. 

Further,  the  conference  joint  state- 
ment specifically  states: 

The  purpose  of  this  language  i.s  to  provide 
a  clear  statement  that  the  Conference  Re- 
port does  not  establish  or  negate  the  legal 
.sufficiency  of  the  delegation  of  EIS  prepara- 
tion responsibilities  in  instances  other  than 
those  iQ  which  the  Conference  Report  ap- 
plies. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congi-ess  can  go 
much  fmther  in  clarifying  its  legislative 
intent  than  what  has  been  done  in  this 
conference  report.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede that  it  may  not  be  as  broad  as  we 
all  might  prefer,  but  then  our  commit- 
tee is  preparing  to  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings in  September  to  specifically  con- 
.sider  this  matter.  However,  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  would  not  want  as  to  delays, 
any  further,  but  seize  this  opportunity  J 
to    remedy   a    situation   he   most   ably*^ 
pointed  out  in  his  remarks  on  the  floor 
montlis  ago  when  he  stated: 

There  are  now  eight  million  Americans 
out  of  work,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  situation  will  get  worse  before  It 
get.s  better;  731,000  construction  workers 
were  unable  to  And  work  during  the  month 
of  March  .  .  .  (there  are)  2,000  Jobs  waiting 
and  37.000  other  Jobs  waiting,  and  because 
of  a  difterent  regulation  placed  on  that  from 
that  placed  on  the  other  4"  States,  it  is  un- 
fair. We  want  to  get  these  people  to  work, 
and  tliat  Ls  why  we  want  to  get  this  bill 
pas-seJ,  along  with  the  other. 

It  is  also  tiije  that  tlie  Senate  added 
some  provLio  language  to  our  bill  which 
addressed  a  situation  where  an  EIS  Is 
to  be  prepared  to  a  State  agency  on  a 
major  Federal  action  which  has  signifl- 
canc  impacts  on  another  State  or  Fed- 
eral entity.  The  Senate  was  concerned 
that  the  State  preparing  the  statement 
would  lack  the  jmisdiction  and  direct 
familiarity  to  adequately  collect  and 
analyze  data  affecting  areas  which  are 
the  responsibility  of  otlier  States  or  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  concept  of  this  proviso  was  not 
as  objectionable  as  the  language  In  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  the  committee 
worked  tediously  with  representatives 
from  the  FHWA,  the  affected  States,  and 
oUiers  to  develop  language  which  would 
be  acceptable.  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
the  compromise  language  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  on  this  point  had 
been  drafted  by  the  FHWA  and  reviewed 
by  Its  Chief  Counsel.  Moreover,  this  lan- 
guage and  concept  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed with  DOT  representatives  and 
was  considered  acceptable  as  compromise 
language. 

Thus,  the  conference  committee  went 
forward  to  adopt  this  language. 

Just  to  summarize  again,  the  Impor- 
tant facts  are  these: 

First.  H.R.  3130  was  passed  by  this 
House  with  the  full  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers, Including  Mr.  Howard  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

Second.  This  bill  was  amended  by  the 
Senate  with  langtiage  which  was  highly 
objectionable  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  the  Depaitment  of 
Transportation. 

Third.  This  bill  was  then  reviewed,  de- 
bated, negotiated,  and  amended  by  the 


conference  committee  to  remove  the 
objectionable  language,  and  to  add  even 
further  clarifying  statutory  language  to 
avoid  the  very  problems  to  which  Mr. 
Howard  refers  when  he  states  that  this 
conference  bill  "would  perpetuate  the 
problem  and  extend  it  nationwide." 

Fourth.  Representatives  of  the  legal 
departments  in  both  the  DOT  and  the 
FHWA  participated  In  drafting  and  ac- 
cepting the  compromise  language  adopt- 
ed by  the  conference  committee;  and 

Fifth.  H.R.  3130  undeniably  solves  the 
problems  in  the  second  and  seventh  cir- 
cuits including  the  States  of  New  York, 
Connecticut.  Vermont,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
.sln,  and  Indiana  so  that  critical  projects 
can  move  forward  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  above  reasons, 
I  would  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  bill,  H.R.  3130.  This  is  an 
issue  of  vital  personal  concern. 

For  months,  we  have  been  attempting 
to  reduce  unemploj-ment  and  brighten 
our  economic  future.  We  have  resorted 
to  many  ploys  and  plans.  Some  were  good 
and  some  were  questionable.  But  In  all 
of  our  deliberations  we  had  a  common 
goal.  We  all  agree  that  our  constituents 
need  help! 

For  weeks  now  the  Congress  has  been 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  a  problem 
created  first  by  a  decision  of  the  second 
circuit  court  and  then  more  recently  the 
seventh  circuit  court  which  stated  that 
environmental  Impact  statements  must 
be  prepared  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  first  decision  succeeded  in  stopping 
federally  funded  highway  projects  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont; 
and  the  second  decision  succeeded  In 
casting  a  cloud  over  highway  and  other 
such  federally  funded  projects  In  my 
State,  Indiana,  and  all  other  States 
throughout  the  country. 

MANY    IIICHWAY    PROJECTS    DELAYED 

Traditionally,  ehvitonmental  impact 
statements  have  been  prepared  by  the 
State  and  reviewed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. After  acceptance  by  the  Federal 
Government,  they  traditionally  have 
been  considered  to  have  qualified  for  ac- 
ceptance as  legally  constructed  state- 
ments. The  court  aforementioned  have 
disagreed  with  this  procedure,  and  we 
now  need  relief  from  those  judgments 
if  we  are  gohig  to  expedite  federally 
funded  highway  projects  and  similar 
projects  throughout  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking  not  only 
about  highway  projects  but  also  about 
jobs.  And  I'm  talking  about  real  jobs 
not  make-work  jobs.  We  need  to  get 
going  on  constnictive  projects,  like  high- 
ways, if  we  are  going  to  do  something  to 
fight  both  imemployment  and  inflation 
simultaneously. 

I  have  a  project  in  my  district.  Cline 
Avenue.  This  highway  Is  badly  needed 
If  the  thousands  of  workers  In  the  steel 
mills,  refineries,  and  other  establishments 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
are  going  to  get  any  relief  from  lines  and 
lines    of    trafflc — sometimes    3    miles 
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long.  Well,  right  now  that  project,  like 
niony  similar  projects  throughout  the 
c'.'intiy  is  under  a  cloud.  These  projects 
can  be  stopped  at  any  moment  by  this 
.sn;all  technicality  unless  we  pass  H.R. 
3130.  The  projects  will  be  curtailed  and 
unemployment  will  continue. 

X  do  not  know  how  your  Governor  feels 
about  this,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  Gov- 
eiii or  Bowen  of  Indiana  is  for  it.  I  have 
ai.  0  been  informed  that  the  Governors 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  Ohio  also  support  it.  That  would 
reem  to  make  it  a  bipartisan  affair. 

You  all  know  I  have  been  in  Cun- 
jjress  a  long  time.  I  have  seen  many 
compromises  come  from  conferences.  I 
will  tell  you  this  about  compromises. 
It  is  the  rare  one  that  elates  everybody. 
HR.  3130  must  be  a  good  compromise 
because  it  elates  nobody.  But,  the  con- 
ference committee  deserves  commenda- 
tion. They  have  worked  hard.  They  have 
prodtJfced  a  compromise;  and  I  urge  you 
to  support  H.R.  3130. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    fMr. 

FoaSYTKE). 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  very  much  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

I  want  to  compliment  all  of  the  House 
conferees  who,  I  think,  worked  very 
diligently  on  this  problem.  While  we  did 
not  bring  back  the  House  bill  word-for- 
word,  I  think  that  we  did  bi^ytg  back  a 
very  acceptable  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill. 
H.R.  3130.  The  text  of  the  bill  as  ham- 
mered out  in  the  Conference  Committee 
reflects  in  all  major  respects  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  April  21. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  made 
abundantly  clear,  when  on  April  29.  a 
week  after  House  passage  of  H.R.  3130, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  handed  down  a  decision  in  Swain 
against  Brinegar,  going  beyond  the  ear- 
lier decision  in  the  Conservation  Society 
case  which  prompted  the  original  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  and  H.R.  3787. 
As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  H.R.  3787, 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  was  limited 
in  scope  to  the  three  States,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Vennont,  affected  by 
the  Conservation  Society  decision. 

The  problem  of  State  preparation  of 
environmental  impact  statements  is 
thus  growing  and  it  can  be  reasonably 
anticipated  that  the  decisions  in  the 
second  and  seventh  circuits  will  be  emu- 
lated elsewhere  if  .the  Congress  does  not 
act  now  to  clarify  the  proper  roles  of 
Federal  and  State  officials  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  impact  statements 
on  federally  funded  projects,  partica- 
larly  highway  construction  projects. 

Essentially,  the  conference  action  re- 
cast the  text  of  H.R.  3130  in  a  more  con- 
cise form. 

The  Senate  amended  H.R.  3130  in  sev- 
eral respects  which  have  proven  trouble- 
some and  about  which  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  misinformation  has  been 
generated.  In  this  respect,  the  confer- 
ence report  returns  the  concept  of  the 
bill  to  the  House-pa.s.sed  version  for  all 
practical  purposes. 


The  principal  Senate  amendment,  of 
concer;i  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  various  State  agencies,  in- 
volved a  reqiurement  that  In  order  to 
come  within  the  coverage  of  this  bill,  a 
State  EIS  would  have  to  be  prepared  by 
an  official  with  statewide  jurisdiction  and 
the  principal  planning  and  decisionmak- 
ing responsibility  for  the  action. 

This  amendment  would  have  narrowed 
the  scope  of  the  bill  unduly  and  was  not 
justified.  There  are  many  State,  local, 
and  regional  agencies  which  have  the 
competence  to  prepare  an  environmental 
impact  statement  and  they  should  not  be 
precluded  from  doing  so  arbitrarily.  In 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  House  to 
simply  restate  existing  administrative 
and  case  law.  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  two 
circuit  court  decisions,  the  conference  re- 
port inserts  in  the  text  of  H.R.  3130  the 
phrase : 

This  subparagraph  does  not  affect  the  legal 
sufficiency  of  statements  prepared  by  state 
agencies  with  le^is  than  statewide  juristUc- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
House-passed  bill,  the  text  of  the  bill,  as 
reported  from  the  conference  committee, 
does  not  prejudge  the  merits  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements  of  agencies 
with  less  than  statewide  jurisdiction.  The 
competence  of  these  agencies  will,  if 
cliallenged,  be  adjudicated  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  precisely  as  the  House  in- 
tended. 

The  second  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
which  has  caused  concern  and  confu- 
sion, relates  to  the  question  of  interstate 
impacts.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
did  not  attempt  to  impose  any  more 
stringent  requirements  upon  the  respon- 
sible Federal  official  than  was  the  case 
prior  to  Conservation  Society  as  I  have 
stated.  The  Senate's  action  was  prompted 
by  a  legitimate  concern  that  State  agen- 
cies lack  jurisdiction  to  weigh  environ- 
mental impacts  upon  Federal  lands  or 
upon  adjacent  States. 

The  conference  report  clearly  reduces 
the  scope  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
only  those  situations  where  there  is  dis- 
agreement between  State  and  Federal 
agencies  or  between  agencies  of  differ- 
ent States.  In  the  case  of  disagreement 
over  the  nature  or  extent  of  impacts  be- 
tween the  State  preparing  the  EIS  and 
a  Federal  agency  or  State  commenting 
on  the  EIS,  the  responsible  Federal  offi- 
cial will  prepare  an  independent  assess- 
ment of  the  impacts  in  dispute  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  EIS. 

This  does  not  shift  to  the  Federal  of- 
ficial the  job  of  preparing  the  total  EIS 
as  some  have  mistakenly  believed.  The 
provision  is  veo'  narrowly  drawn  and  will 
not  increase  the  workload  of  Federal 
agencies  to  any  rignificant  degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  be- 
fore the  House  should  be  adopted.  This 
legislation  is  needed  at  once.  The  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
worked  diligently  to  preserve  the  House 
position  on  this  bill  and  have  succeeded 
in  all  meaningful  respects. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  of  our  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  « Mr.  Howard  > . 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  opposition 
to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3130. 

I  supported  the  original  bill  on  the 
floor  3  months  ago,  along  with  most  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation.  Our  posi- 
tion has  not  changed,  but  the  bill  has — 
about  180  degrees. 

The  details  may  be  complicated  but 
the  issue  is  not.  Do  we  now  want  to 
change  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act?  Do  we  now  want  to  turn  the 
screws,  tighten  it  up.  make  it  more 
stringent  and  difficult  to  comply  with? 
And  if  we  do,  why?  Where  is  the  Justifi- 
cation? I  have  not  seen  a  shred. 

Three  months  ago,  most  of  us  voted  to 
leave  NEPA  as  is.  We  passed  not  one  but 
two  bills  whose  effect  was  to  say  that 
environmental  impact  statements  on 
highway  projects  can  be  prepared  by 
State  agencies  subject  to  Federal  guid- 
ance, participation,  review  and  final 
adoption. 

Just  tliink  back  to  how  we  got  inU> 
this  in  the  first  place.  A  Federal  circuit 
court  of  appeals  inventec  a  new  Federal 
requirement  in  NEPA,  ruling  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  must 
prepare  the  EIS;  the  job  cannot  be  dele- 
gated. 

Now,  that  was  not  what  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  said,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  or  five 
other  Federal  circuits.  And  that  is  not 
what  we  In  the  Congress  said.  My  friends 
on  the  Committee  on  Mercliant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation said  no,  let  us  stick  to  the  tra- 
ditional interpretation  of  NEPA  and  not 
add  new  Federal  requirements.  So  we 
passed  two  bills — theirs  and  ours — to  nail 
down  our  common  understanding  of 
what  NEPA  meant  all  along. 

To  be  blunt  about  it.  my  own  commit- 
tee's bill,  H.R.  3787,  died  in  the  Senate. 
I  guess  it  was  too  simple  for  them.  It 
made  a  straight  congressional  finding 
that  NEPA  had  been  complied  with  in 
the  States  affected  by  that  initial  court 
decision. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  took 
the  House-passed  merchant  marine  bill 
and  said,  well,  while  we  are  at  it,  let  us 
add  a  little  Bederal  requirement.  That 
was  for  an  ijidependent  Federal  assess- 
ment of  loosely  defined  impact  on  other 
States.  I  am  not  talking  just  about  ad- 
jacent States — CEQ  says  those  segmen- 
tation problems  are  being  handled  satis- 
factorily. I  am  talking  about  some  inter- 
est that  citizens  in  one  State  might  hap- 
pen to  have  in  the  impact  of  a  project 
on  some  Federal  land,  majbe  halfway 
across  the  country. 

What  came  out  of  conference  was  a 
new,  expanded  version  of  remote-State 
impact  assessment  requiring  the  Federal 
agency  affirmatively  to  notify  States 
other  than  the  one  in  which  the  project 
is  located,  plus  Federal  land-manage- 
ment agencies.  The  Federal  Government 
would  solicit  views  on  any  conceivable 
project  effects  in  terms  of  likelihood  of 
impact,  extent  of  impact  and  character 
of  impact,  along  with  the  usual  consid-  , 
eration  of  alternatives.  In  the  case  of  any 
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works  versus  the  environment,  or  jobs 
versus  the  en\'ironment,  though  jobs  in 
the  construction  field  and  the  health  of 
communities  benefiting  from  improve- 
ments are  involved. 

The  issue  is  one  of  balance,  weighing 
economic  and  other  legitimate  interests 
against  the  increasing  emphasis  on  pro- 
cedural purity,  which  by  now  we  should 
Imow  better  than  to  confase  with  envi- 
ronmenta.1  quality. 

An  appeal  of  the  second  circuit  deci- 
sion is  pending.  Rather  than  cloud  the 
issue,  let  us  defeat  the  conference  report 
and  allow  the  court  to  rule.  If  legislation 
ultimately  is  needed,  we  had  better  go 
back  for  a  fresh  start. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mj-.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

ivlr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  hear  the  observation  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in  sum- 
ming up  our  whole  transportation  prob- 
lem. If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will  mean 
the  deferral  of  all  our  traii-sportation 
problems  that  now  face  the  Nation.  It 
would  mean  that  every  dilatory  practice 
could  be  invoked  to  f m'ther  delay  the 
completion  of  the  interstate  and  other 
highway  systems. 

Now,  we  just  recently  passed  a  public 
works  bill  cf  $5  billion.  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  those  requirements  are  going  to 
be  applied  to  those  projects  that  wc 
iiave  heretofore  passed  by  a  substantial 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  hope  tliat  the  bill  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCIiMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  with  NEPA  and  procedural 
problems  which  bring  It  into  the  courts. 
This  conference  report  would  only  make 
a  presently  unsatisfactory  condition 
much  worse.  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  tlie  language  in  the  Senate  reiwrt  that 
i^aj'S,  andlquote: 

A  highway  segment  located  totally  within 
a  State  may  so  affect  a  national  park  or  other 
nationally  important  property  or  resources 
such  as  to  significantly  affect  the  Interest 
of  the  citizens  residing  outside  the  .State. 

This  is  a  distinct  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  stat«ment  of  man- 
ager.'s  of  the  conference  report  accepts 
the  purposes  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
This  means  that  a  highway  which  might 
hit  a  portion  of  an  orange  grove  m  Cali- 
fornia could  be  objected  to  by  a  citizen 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  This  Is  not  a  far- 
reaching  interpretation.  It  Ls  the  kind  of 
intei-pretation  reached  in  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  decision. 

The  same  day  this  conference  report 
was  reported  out,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Norbert  Tiemann  testified 
before  our  committee  on  Tliursday, 
July  24.  that  this  version  is  worse  than 
no  bill  at  all.  Ti'ansportation  Secretary 
William  T.  Coleman  and  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Tlieodore  Lutz  also  stated  tliat 
it  would  adversely  affect  other  States  and 
other  progiam.s  while  failing  to  provide 


relief  to  the  States  originally  Intended 
to  benefit. 

I  submit  to  this  body  that  w-e  cannot 
live  under  this  type  of  cloud.  Tlie  confer- 
ence report  must  be  rejected. 

Iwli-.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Gilman)  . 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
huppoi t  of  Uie  conference  report  on  H.R. 
3130.  amending  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  clarifying  the  Federal 
and  Slate  roles  in  the  prepaiation  of 
Ciivironraental  impact  statements  and 
pennitting  the  preparation  of  such  state- 
ments by  the  States  and  not  requiring 
the  Federal  Government  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  pieparation  of  tliese  state- 
ments miless  a  coi  iroversy  arises. 

The  role  of  the  States  in  developing 
environmental  impact  statements  has 
been  a  complicated  one;  tlie  language 
of  the  1970  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act  having  usually  been  in- 
terpreted to  require  som.e  Federal  in- 
volvement In  envirotmiental  Impact 
statement  preparation  and  in  permitting 
tli3  States  to  prepare  the  Impact  state- 
ments with  Federal  guidance. 

In  December  1974,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  tlie  Second  Circuit — includ- 
ing New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Ver- 
mont— ruled  that  the  environmental  im- 
pact statements  required  by  Uie  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  must  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration and  not  by  State  transportation 
ascncies.  The  court  upheld  an  injunc- 
tion against  further  Federal  participa- 
tion in  route  7  construction  in  Vermont 
even  though  the  court  found  that  the 
substance  of  tlie  environmental  impact 
statement,  as  prepared  by  the  State  of 
Vermont,  in  full  compliance  with  NEPA. 

As  a  result  of  the  circuit  courts  deci- 
sion, the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Transportation  Imposed  a  freeze  on  the 
approval  of  all  public  works  projects  in 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  ex- 
cept for  minor  projects  such  as  safety 
improvements. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
complying  with  the  court's  decision,  spe- 
cified in  their  instructions  to  the  States, 
that  it  would  not  act  on  any  request 
for  approval  of  preliminary  engineering 
authorizations  or  plans,  specifications  or 
estimates  or  right-of-way  acquisitions 
or  any  other  step  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping a  highway  project. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  works  consti'uc- 
tion  in  New  York  State  is  being  held  up 
as  a  result  of  this  court  decision. 

Tills  freeze  has  severely  impacted  the 
public  works  construction  in  my  own 
26tli  District.  In  Rockland  Coimty,  It  has 
bi-ouglit  a  full  halt  to  the  planning  of 
the  construction  process  on  the  Spring 
Valley  bypass  whicli  has  been  scheduled 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  Orange  County,  the  planning  work 
on  the  .second  span  of  the  Newbiurgh- 
Beacon  Bridge  was  stopped.  The  list  of 
projects  being  held  up  throughout  New 
York  State  and  its  neighboring  States  is 
lengtliy — at  a  time  when  our  construc- 
tion Industry  is  suffering  from  severe 
unemployment. 
Irs  the  interests  of  improving  public 
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safety  and  in  fostering  our  economy  and 
in  order  to  clarify  the  complexities  of 
the  existing  law,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  conference  report.  It  Is  im- 
portant, not  only  to  my  26th  Congres- 
sional District,  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  As  he  has 
mentioned,  there  are  several  projects  in 
our  area,  where  our  districts  join,  which 
I  would  hope  would  benefit  when  these 
funds  are  freed  up.  There  are  many 
needed  construction  projects  in  New 
York  State  which  have  been  held  up  and 
which  will  mean  employment  for  our 
building  trades. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship over  the  past  several  months  in 
realizing  our  objective. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Shuster)  . 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

In  my  congressional  district  we  have 
an  antiquated  highway,  a  strip  of  road 
about  5  miles  long,  on  which  seven  people 
have  been  killed  in  the  past  7  years.  We 
average  about  one  death  per  year.  A 
group  of  environmental  extremists  dis- 
covered a  bird  sanctuai-y  nearby,  and  be- 
cause of  that  bird  sanctuary  we  have  not 
been  able  to  build  a  modern,  safe  high- 
way. It  has  been  delayed  for  over  a 
decade. 

Now,  if  this  bill,  as  it  is  foisted  upon  us 
by  the  Senate  with  its  changes,  is  adopted 
by  this  House,  then  I  suggest  that  the 
same  environmental  extremists  who  have 
blocked  a  highway  in  Peimsylvanla  where 
people  are  killed  at  a  rate  of  one  per 
year  could  now  go  across  the  State  line 
into  Ohio  or  West  Virginia  or  to  other 
States,  and  If  they  are  bona  fide  bird- 
watchers, could  claim  that  construction 
there  should  be  stopped  also  under  the 
so-called  remote  Impact  clause,  which  is 
a  clear  expansion  and  broadening  of  tlie 
environmental  law  and  which  indeed  was 
not  the  intention  of  this  legislation  be- 
fore it  was  sent  from  the  House  to  the 
Senate.  If  we  want  more  Government 
regulation,  if  we  want  to  slow  down  fur- 
ther the  construction  of  badly  needed 
roads  and  not  only  badly  needed  roads 
but  other  construction  as  well,  if  we  want 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  build  life- 
saving,  safe,  modern  highways  in  Amer- 
ica, then  the  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  for  this 
Senate  version. 

But,  if  we  have  had  enough  with  envi- 
ronmental extremism,  if  we  believe  that 
we  should  make  it  less  onerous  to  bring 
about  badly  needed,  modern  highways  in 
America,  if  we  believe  that  a  broadening 
of  the  environmental  law  to  include  re- 
mote impact — whatever  that  may  come 
to  mean,  because  it  is  a  vague  term — if 
we  are  opposed  to  that,  then  I  submit 
that  we  should  vote  down  this  conference 
report. 

Therefore,  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3130,  amending  the  National  En- 
virinment  Policy  Act  to  clarify  the 
paratlon  of  environmental  impact  state- 
ments represents  a  very  sincere  and  I 
believe  successful  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  House  conferees  to  preserve  the 
House  position.  The  work  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  unfortunately  has  been 
badly  misunderstood.  Unfortunately  also, 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Honorable  WiUiam  T. 
Coleman,  Jr.,  has  been  quoted  in  the 
Record  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
when  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  he 
was  not  familiar  with  the  text  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  conference  committee. 
For  example,  there  was  inserted  on  page 
25043  of  tlie  Extensions  of  Remarks  for 
July  25,  1975,  a  partial  text  from  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee.  In  this  dialog  be- 
tween the  chief  counsel  of  the  committee 
and  Secretary  Coleman,  the  Secretary 
was  asked: 

If  this  Conference  Report  is  passed  In  the 
Congress,  what  effect  will  this  language  have 
on  the  progress  of  all  of  your  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation? 

The  Secretaiy  responded : 

I  figure  it  would  have  a  very  bad  effect 
(lu  tlie  programs  if  the  bill  is  still  in  the 
form  it  was  in  last  time  I  looked  at  it. 

Thereafter  follows  a  further  explana- 
tion by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tlie  Department  of  Transportation,  Mr. 
Lutz.  This  dialog  purported  to  refiect 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  clearly  indicates 
that  neither  Mr.  Coleman  nor  Mr.  Lutz 
was  aware  of  the  amendments  to  this  leg- 
islation adopted  in  the  conference.  Both 
gentlemen  were  discussing  the  bill  in  the 
form  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  most  damning  comments 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  are  not 
those  of  Secretary  Coleman  but  of  Mr. 
Sullivan,  the  chief  counsel  of  tho  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 

The  facts  regarding  H.R.  3130,  &s  re- 
ported from  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence, are  as  follows:  The  bill  preserves 
the  status  quo  with  respect  to  agencies 
with  less  than  statewide  responsibility: 
the  bill  resolves  the  crisis  in  highway  con- 
struction which  originated  with  the  deci- 
sion in  the  second  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, later  expanded  upon  in  the  seventh 
circuit.  If  the  conference  report  is  not 
adopted  today,  this  crisis  will  continue 
to  grow  and  many  thousands  of  jobs  that 
are  now  in  jeopardy  will  continue  to  be 
in  jeopardy  and  may  even  be  lost  per- 
manently. If  the  conference  report  is 
not  adopted,  it  will  take  many  mont'  s 
before  the  Supreme  Court  will  resolve 
this  matter,  and  of  com'se  there  is  no 
Indication  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
resolve  these  issues  to  our  satisfaction. 
The  Supreme  Court  could  well  resolve  the 
appeal  from  the  Conservation  Society 
decision  by  affirming  that  decision  and 
making  that  decision  the  law  of  the  land. 
Those  who  argue  that  the  conference  re- 
port should  be  defeated  are  placing  in 
peril  the  efforts  taken  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  April  to  resume  high- 
way projects  that  are  vital  to  the  States 


to  the  constiuction  industry,  and  to 
thousands  of  employees  engaged  in  this 
work. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  the  gentleman  would  not  want 
to  leave  a  misimpression.  The  gentle- 
man left  the  impression  that  Secretary 
Coleman  and  Highway  Administrator 
Tiemann  had  not  seen  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  at  tlie 
time  they  expressed  their  disapproval.  I 
am  advised  tliat  this  is  not  correct.  I  am 
advised  that  they  had  been  shown  the 
final  language  and  wiU  objec«  to  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  DINGEIA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Wright  > ,  because  I  spoke  just  a  day  or 
so  after  that  discussion  with  Secretarj' 
Coleman. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  seen 
the  language?" 

He  said,  "Well.  I  saw  the  language  3 
or  4  weeks  ago. " 

I  said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  that  language 
has  changed  substantially  since  that 
time.  Are  you  aware  of  the  change?" 

He  said,  no,  but  he  had  been  generally 
Informed  about  what  he  thought  was  In 
it  and  he  thought  it  was  the  same  as  the 
language  he  had  seen  3  or  4  weeks  ago. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  did  not 
have  the  vaguest  idea  what  language  he 
was  talking  about,  what  it  said,  what  it 
meant,  or  of  Its  impact  on  the  programs 
of  his  Department. 

Further,  he  was  not  speaking  the 
thoughts  of  the  administration;  he  was 
simply  speaking  his  own  thoughts,  be- 
cause on  the  following  morning  we  had 
a  meeting  up  in  the  rooms  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  which  w-as  set  up  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  present  were  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  and  I, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  staff  members, 
along  with  Mr.  Tiemann  and  some 
other  people  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

We  asked  them.  "What  is  the  position 
of  the  administration?  Where  is  Sec- 
retary Coleman?  He  is  supposed  to  be 
here." 

He  said,  "I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you 
what  the  position  of  the  administration 
Is,  but  this  is  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  we  are  speaking 
of." 

He  was  not  able  to  tell  us  what  the 
position  of  the  administration  was,  al- 
though I  importuned  him  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced 
that  what  happened  was  that  Secretary 
Coleman  took  a  powder  because  he  was 
not  prepared  to  face  up  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  matter  of  factual  clarification, 
want    to   address   myself   to 
Coleman's  mental  acuity  or  to  : 
of  understanding  of  the  issues 
because  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
I  am  advised  that  he  had  read  t 
precise  language  contained  in 
ference  report  immediately  P'" 
asserting  his  position. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  .=-  nee  my 
time  is  limited.  I  shall  proceed  r.ith  my 
statement. 

Mr.   Speaker,   those   who 
adoption  of  this  conf  ere.nce  repor  > 
ently  prefer   H.R.   3787   of   th( 
Works  Committee  that  was  n 
upon  by  the  Senate.  They  have 
ever,  told  us  how  tlic  defeat  of 
ference  report  will  resurrect  H 
and  if  it  cannot  be  resurrected, 
solutely  nothing  will  have  been 
plished  to  resolve  this  crisis.  Eve 
3787  is  resurrected  upon  the  defeat 
conference  report,  it  is  a  bill 
scope  to  federally  aided  highway 
in  tliree  States  subject  to  the  de 
the  Conservation  Society  case.  It 
resolve  the  problem  posed  by 
decision  in  the  seventli  circuit 

I  am  told  that  the  constiuctio  i 
tiT  and  labor  have  been  urged 
the  adoption  of  this  conference 
What  will  the  industry  reprcs^ 
and  the  labor  representative.s 
constituents  if  this  conference 
defeated?  All  they  can  tell  them 
us  wait  and  see  what  the  Supr 
does  next  year  sometime.  In  th  ■ 
time,   draw   your  unemploymeif, 
and  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
be  subjected  to  the  burden  of 
involve  itself  in  disputes  betw 
and  between  the  States  and 
eral  agencies  on  disagreements 
tential   impacts."   That   should 
comfort  the  unemployed  high 
struction  workers. 

It  is  in  this  one  situation, 
situation  only,  where  H.R.  313( 
ported  by  the  conference  cc 
beyond  the  bill  as  passed  by  thn 
The  question  of  interstate  i 
been  so  substantially  narrowed  ii 
as  reported  from  the  conference 
tee  that  it  would  be  slieer  folly 
this  bill  now  on  tliat  slim  basi 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  consid^' 
voting  on  this  matter  which  is 
portant — resolving  the  crisis  in 
construction,  or  insulating  the 
Highway  Administration  from  a 
responsibility  imposed  by  the  bil 
pare  a  written  assessment  of 
that  are  in  disagreement  for 
tion  in  the  environmental  impai 
ment  prepared  by  the  State 
not  believe  that  any  Member 
.siders  this  issue  could  vote  to 
the  conference  report.  I  urge 
leagues  to  support  the  confer 
on  the  basis  of  the  rational  anc 
work  tliat  has  been  done  in 
and  to  disregard  tlie  misleading 
tion  tlmt  has  been  circulated  d 
past  few  days. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  SpeakeA  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Dincel  . 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Tuesday.  The  Hou.se  will  be  going  into 
recess  on  Fi-iday.  The  Senate  has  already 
acted  upon  and  has  approved  the  con- 
ference report  that  is  now  before  us. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  report 
is  to  iron  out  differences  between  the 
House  position  and  the  Senate  position 
with  regard  to  court  cases  which  took 
place  in  the  New  England  area  and  in 
the  Midwest  regarding  the  sufficiency  of 
environmental  impact  statements  and  to 
eliminate  obstacles  to  going  forward  with 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dolhus  of 
accelerated  public  works  funding. 

The  bill  accomplishes  that  end.  The 
proposal  has  the  support  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

I  am  reading  from  a  letter  fr.om  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  Presidents  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality.  The  letter 
is  signed  by  Gai-y  L.  Widman.  General 
Counsel.  Let  me  read  this  paragraph: 

This  respond.s  to  your  request  for  advice 
on  the  Admini.strat ion's  position  on  extend- 
ing' H.R.  3130  to  agencies  with  less  than  State- 
wide Jurisdiction.  Let  me  first  state  that  the 
Administration  has  taken  no  position  lavor- 
iiii;  either  the  .Senate  or  Hoase  versions  of 
H.R.  3130.  but  ihe  Administration  irmains  in 
oirong  support  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  administration  supports  the  bill. 
1  !iat  is  what  he  is  saying. 

The  conference  report  is  a  compromise 
between  the  two  versions. 

We  have  heard  from  some  of  my  col- 
leagues— and  they  are  honorable  men  and 
capable  men — that  we  ought  to  reject 
this  conference  report.  If  we  reject  the 
conference  report,  the  consequences 
should  be  made  clear  to  all.  and  that  is 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  move  foi-ward 
until  after  September  1  with  additional 
actions  which  would  do  away  with  the 
problems  that  have  been  set  before  us 
by  the  two  court  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  adequacy  of  environmental  impact 
statements.  Billions  of  dollars  in  public 
expenditures  for  roads  and  bridges  and 
other  public  works  will  be  delayed  by  at 
least  30  to  45  days. 

We  are  told  that  Secretary  Coleman  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
his  people  are  opposed  to  the  bill.  That 
may  very  well  be.  They  opposed  it  in  the 
beginning.  They  opposed  it  all  the  way 
through,  and  I  am  well  sati-sfied  that  th2y 
probably  will  oppose  it  even  after  its 
adoption  into  law.  However,  the  hard  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Coleman  was 
protesting  about  a  form  of  the  bill  in  his 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress before  he  had  even  seen  the  lan- 
guage of  the  compromise  or  before  he 
was  aware  of  what  the  administration's 
position  was. 

Just  the  otlier  day,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting,  supposedly,  with  Secretary 
Coleman.  However,  curiously  enough,  he 
did  not  show  up.  Instead,  several  other 
people,  such  as  Mr.  Tiemann  of  the  High- 
way Administration,  showed  up. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Tiemann,  where  is  Secre- 
tary Coleman?" 

He  said,  'He  is  not  here." 

I  said,  "He  was  supposed  to  be  here."  I 
.said,  "What  is  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration?" 

He  said,  "I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  tell 
you  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
taliun  is  opposed." 


I  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  know  what  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is.  I  want  to  know  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  is." 

However,  he  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  a  July  21  let- 
ter from  the  administration  on  the  let- 
terhead of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  I  will,  in  appropriate  fash- 
ion, insert  it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t,'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  ?en- 
tlcman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. I  think  his  point  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

I  tliink  we  ought  to  correct  another 
item.  There  has  been  an  allegation  here 
about  fraud.  There  has  also  been  a  state- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  that  statement 
about  fraud,  that  this  bill  would  abate 
the  construction  of  .some  $.5  billion  worth 
of  projects. 

In  this  regard,  is  it  not  true  that  our 
f-ommittee  has  had  three  or  four  meet- 
ings with  Mr.  Reis.  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration.  Mr.  Wolfe  and 
Mr.  Convisser  of  the  DOT.  and  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  curi'ent  form  of 
this  bill.  That  is  why  we  brought  it  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  "Yes."  and  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred 10  the  very  language  of  this  pro- 
ijosal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  can  have  once 
again  before  it  the  consequences  of  rejec- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  if  this  con- 
ference report  is  rejected,  it  will  be  at 
least  30  to  45  days  before  these  projects 
can  begin  going  forward. 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  House  who 
wants  that  kind  of  delay  at  this  time, 
given  the  economic  circumstances  of  the 
country,  given  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, given  the  need  to  make  this  coun- 
try move  forward?  I  say  that  a  rational 
man  would  not  be  prepared  to  take  that 
risk,  and  I  say  that  the  Hou.se  should 
adopt  the  conference  report,  should  com- 
mend the  conferees,  who  labored  long 
and  hard  to  present  this  to  us,  and  should 
move  forward  toward  the  construction  of 
these  projects,  as  authorized  by  this  con- 
ference repoi't. 

Because  the  conference  report  not  only 
eliminates  the  objections  with  regard  to 
the  New  England  area,  but  it  also  elimi- 
nates the  objections  with  regard  to  other 
parts  of  the  countiy.  It  is  a  nationwide 
bill  as  opposed  to  a  narrow  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  include  the  following 
letter  for  the  further  information  of  the 
Members: 

Council  on  Environmental 

Quality. 
VJashinglon,  DC.  July  21,  1973. 
.Srt.VEN  QUARLES,  Esq., 

.^lircinl  Cowisel,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  A^airs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Qxtarles:  This  responds  to  your 
request  lor  advice  on  the  Administration's 
position  on  the  question  of  extending  H.R. 
3130  to  agc'icies  with  le.ss  than  statewide 
Jurisditiion. 

Let  me  first  state  that  the  Administration 
has  taken  no  position  favoring  either  the 
Senate  or  House  versions  of  H.R.  3130.  but 
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the  Administration  remains  In  strong  sup- 
port of  that  bill. 

However,  the  Administration  Is  concerned 
over  the  issue  of  coverage  of  H.R.  3130.  In 
his  cleared  testimony  on  this  pwint,  Chair- 
man Peterson  stated  as  follows: 

•'.  .  .  H.R.  3130  should  be  limited  to  grant 
recipients  which  are  state  government  agen- 
cies operating  throughout  the  state.  To  quote 
from  the  House  Committee  Report.  'The  lan- 
guage, "state  agencies  and  officials"  refers  to 
those  officials  to  whom  the  task  of  preparing 
statements  has  been  appropriately  designated 
at  the  present  time.  In  no  case  would  H.R. 
3130  permit  delegation  to  any  state  agency 
lacking  suflioient  resources,  personnel,  and 
interdisciplinary  expertise  to  prepare  an  EIS 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  NEPA.  The 
bill  is  not  Intended  to  address  practices  of 
Federal  agenclei  which  Involve  any  public 
or  private  entltl?5  other  than  statewide  agen- 
cies.' While  Eu?h  entities  can  al.so  do  much 
of  the  work  of  bringing  together  materials  for 
impact  statements,  we  shotild  be  particularly 
careful  when  praparation  responsibilities  are 
assigned  to  water  districts,  sewer  authorities, 
aii'port  authorities,  public  utilities,  and  other 
similar  entitles  when  they  are  special  pur- 
pose limited  JurKdlctlon  entitles  without 
statewide  duties  and  re^ponsibllites." 

In  summary.  It  li  the  Administration  posi- 
tion that  this  bill  .should  not  address  the 
issues  of  EIS  preparation  by  agencies  of  less 
than  statewide  Jurisdiction.  Their  activities 
and  compstence  vary  greatly.  They  raise 
many  questions  which  have  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered, and  the  courts  Fhould  remain  free  to 
consider  each  ca'-e  on  its  merits,  without  a 
fixed  rule  either  approving  or  disapproving 
such  practices  In  advance. 
Sincerely, 

Gary  L.  Widman. 

General  Covnsel. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottincer). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  yield  an  additional  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  very  strong  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  State  of  New- 
York  at  the  present  time  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  construction  workers 
who  are  out  of  work  and  who  have  been 
out  of  work  for  a  long  time.  Now  we  have 
decisions  affecting  five  other  States  in 
which  the  same  condition  must  indeed 
prevail,  and  it  is  Ukely  to  spread  else- 
where in  the  country. 

We  had  a  difficult  problem  arising  out 
of  a  court  decision  that  cast  some  doubt 
on  the  States'  ability  to  prepare  environ- 
mental impact  statements.  That  prob- 
lem was  successfully  resolved  through 
negotiations  that  involved  evervbody: 
it  involved  the  Public  Works  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tees; it  involved  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration;  it  involved  the  en- 
vironmental organizations:  together  we 
developed  a  good  and  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  that  problem.  It  has  been  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  it 
is  embodied  in  this  conference  report. 

If  we  do  not  get  this  conference  report 


passed,  I  am  informed  that  many  of  the 
projects  in  the  State  of  New  York  will 
have  to  be  terminated,  and  they  will 
have  to  rework  them,  and  tliat  as  much 
as  a  5-year  delay  could  be  involved  in 
getting  those  projects  on  the  road  again. 
The  resolution  that  was  I'eached  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  one  for 
everybody.  It  allows  the  States  to  pre- 
pare the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. It  requires  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  its  full  jurisdiction  un- 
der the  law  to  participate  in  the  EIS 
deliberations,  to  reveiw  the  results  and 
to  finally  approve  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  that  is  put  forward. 

As  far  as  section  (iv)  is  concerned, 
I  am  sure  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard > ,  and  the  other 
people  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  who  have  expressed  concern,  that 
their  concern  is  genuine,  but  I  think  they 
are  mistaken.  The  problem  that  tlrey 
raise  only  occurs  where  a  particular  proj- 
ect "has  significant  impact  upon  another 
State,"  and  where  there  is  genuine  dis- 
agreement between  the  State  in  which 
tlie  project  is  located,  and  the  other 
State  in  which  the  project  has  a  signifi- 
cant impact;  then  all  that  is  required 
is  assessment  by  the  responsible  Federal 
official  and  a  separate  statement.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  unduly  onerous. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  desperately 
important  that  tliis  bill  go  forward,  and 
that  we  get  this  problem  resolved  so  that 
we  can  get  the  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  presently  do  not  have  work  and 
thus  who  are  contributing  to  our  un- 
employment statistics  and  contributing 
to  the  drain  on  our  economy  back  to  work 
again. 

I  personally  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  is  right 
in  tlieory  where  he  says  that  we  did  not 
need  this  legislation  in  the  first  place.  I 
said  from  the  beginning  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  should  have 
adopted  an  interpretation,  that  I  think 
was  possible  completely  consistent  with 
the  decision  of  the  court,  tliat  would  have 
permitted  these  projects  to  go  forward. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  did  not 
do  that,  and  they  have  stopped  all  proj- 
ects in  the  States  affected  by  the  court 
decisions. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard),  helped  effectively  in  the  crea- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  correct  the  pres- 
ent problem,  and  now  I  think  that  we 
have  to  go  forward  with  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  statement  about  our  position  a  while 
ago.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  speak- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
committee  that  authorizes  this  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  that  prepares  it,  and 
the  committee  responsible  for  the  funds 
for  it. 

What  wc  are  trying  to  do  is  to  see  that 
these  projects  can  go  forward.  We  aie 
opposing  this  bill  because  we  think  it  is 
going  to  lead  to  problems  all  over  the 


coimti-y,  and  it  is  going  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  the  economy.  That  is  why 
we  oppose  the  legislation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  intent,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  effect  of  section  (iv)  of  this  leg- 
islation is  as  dire  as  the  assessment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  the 
compromise  he  helped  create  is  badly 
needed  now  to  permit  construction  to  go 
forward  in  the  States  affected. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement  Certainly  the  record  is 
unrefuted  that  tlie  legal  advice  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  had 
is  that  this  bill  is  good,  that  it  will  allow 
the  projects  to  move  forward,  that  it  is  a 
clarification  of  existing  law,  that  it  spells 
out  tlie  requirements  of  existing  law.  that 
it  envisions  that  maybe  existing  law 
might  be  a  little  bit  confused  witli  respect 
to  the  interstate  situation,  and  in  that 
respect  in  order  to  give  a  lot  of  notice,  we 
would  set  the  "section  iv."  timetable 
ahead  for  January  1  of  next  year. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  tlie  environmental  organizations 
all  support  this  legislation:  I  do;  and  I 
hope  the  conference  report  is  adopted. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  LaFalce). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
"Mr.  LaFalce). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle - 
man  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  author  of  the 
House  bill,  for  the  very  excellent  and 
hard  work  that  he  has  done  throughout 
this  whole  time  to  get  good  legislation 
passed,  and  after  the  bill  was  pas.sed  to 
work  with  us.  even  though  he  is  not  on 
our  committee,  on  the  conference  report 
because  he  is  anxious  to  get  tlie  high- 
ways in  liis  State  of  New  York  completed, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  other  States  in  this 
countiy. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  v.e  need  .some 
clarification  on  the  process  tiiat  has 
taken  place  that  has  bro'aght  us  here 
today.  The  problem  we  address  today 
arose  primarily  because  of  a  court  deci- 
sion in  the  second  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, a  decision  that' brought  to  a  halt 
construction  projects  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont. 
A  decision  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire  expanded  it  to  that  State  even  prior 
to  House  consideration  of  a  remedy.  At 
that  time  the  Committee  on  Public  'Works 
developed  an  approach  to  cope  v.ith  the 
problem.  It  was  embodied  in  H.R.  3787. 

The  chief  architect  and  draftsman  of 
that  bill  was  the  esteemed  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Howard,  who  at 
the  time  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  told  us 
that  there  is  no  administrative  resolu- 
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tion:  that  we  cannot  wait  foi 
decision;    that  it  might  take 
and  that  we  need  a  legislatlv  s 
now.  He  was  right  then;  he  is 

Another  bill  also  came  to 
the  House.  It  came  through 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
eries  bearing  the  designation 
It.  t-o.  attempted  to  deal  with 
lem.  Both  bills  came  before  th 
tills  House  on  the  same  day. 

The  Public  Works  bill  was  pa 
about  80  or  90  individuals  in 
to  it;  about  50  were  absent.  The 
ing  from  the  Committee  on 
Marine  and  Fisheries  passed 
to  5.  Both  bills  then  went  ovfr 
Senate. 

The  Interior  Committee  and 
mittee  on  Public  Works  held  jo 
ings  on  both  bills.  They  killed 
for  a  lot  of  reasons.  We  do  not 
into  those  reasons  now.  They 
out  H.R.  3130.  However,  they 
H.R.  3130.  The  day  the  Sena^ 
H.R.   3130   with  their 
immediately   met   in   the   ofiBcii 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
and  we  had  there  the  counse! 
Committee  on  Public  Works  an 
the  counsel  from  the  Highway 
tiation,  a  gentleman  by  the  na 
Reis.  At  that  time  I  .said  we  mutt 
the  Senate  version;  we  cannot 
we  must  go  to  conference.  Mr 
the    Federal    Highway 
concurred  in  that  opinion 

We.  therefore,  did  not  rev 
Senate      version.      We 
conference. 

From  that  time — the  end  of 
the  present,  we  have  attempted 
cile  the  diverse  points  of  view 
sue  represented  by  people  from 
committees  and  people   who 
both    those    who    would    move 
ahead  with  construction,  and 
ronmentalists.  if  you  will.  It 
tightrope  that  we  tried  to  walk 

A  week  ago  Thursday  the 
met  for  the  first  time  and 
what  the  House  and  Senate 
staffs  thought  to  be  acceptable 
mise  language. 

The  Senate  conferees 
compromise  language.  The 
ferees  opposed  that  initial 
language.  I  was  asked  by  the 
ator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  H/ 
I  would  vote  on  that 
guage  and  I  said  a*  a  New  Yori 
tor  I  would  go  for  it  but  as  a 
legislator  I  would  oppose  it. 
promise  language  was  defeated 
jected. 

That  afternoon  I  called  the 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Admi 
and  I  said  I  thought  we  could 
acceptable  compromise  language 
him  to  come  to  my  office  the  ne 
ing.  He  did.  For  2  hours  we  w 
compromise  language  that  he 
acceptable  to  the  Administratio  i 
words,  it  eliminated  98  percent 
verse  effects  of  tlie  Senate's 
The  only  time  the  Federal 
would  have  to  give  any  written 
ment  at  all  would  be  when 
agree.  And  if  States  disagree, 
should  not  the  responsible  Fed^r 
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a  court    cial  at  least  reconcile  those  differences? 
2  years;     He  said  of  course.  And  he  said  there 
remedy    would  be  no  problem. 

today.        I  was  then  called  later  that  afternoon 

floor  of    by  the  same  individual  and  I  was  told 

Com-     that  his  statement  still  stood  although 

Fish-    he  was  ordered  to  keep  hands  off. 

.R.  3130.        There  was  still  another  problem  and 

he  prob-     that  had  nothing  to  do  with  subdivision 

'  floor  of    iv,  but  with  subdivision  i.  There  was  the 

question  which  State  agencies  that  had 

sed  with    prepared   environmental   impact  state- 

cipposition    ments  should  be  explicitly  protected  by 

bill  com-     this  specific  bill. 

:/Ierchant  i  would  have  preferred  any  State 
qbout  370  agency — indeed.  I  personally  believe,  and 
to  the  in  my  judgment  virtually  all  Members 
of  Congress  concur,  that  NEPA  presently 
permits  delegation  to  any  State  agency. 
We  believe  that  the  second  circuit  and 
the  seventh  circuit  decisions  incorrectly 
interpreted  Federal  law — but  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Muskie*  ;  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington  ( Mr. 
Jackson  t  ;  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Haskell > ;  and  the  two 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
sel for  CEQ  and  the  Ford  administra- 
tion said  that  at  this  point  in  time  we 
should  only  extend  this  specific  valida- 
tion to  State  agencies  that  have  state- 
wide jurisdictions.  The  basic  reason  was 
that  the  committee  hearings  had  only 
addres.sed  the  issue  from  that  perspec- 
tive. But  the  counsel  for  DOT  said:  "We 
are  troubled  because  that  protection 
might  iiermit  an  inference  that  EIS 
prepared  by  State  agencies  with  less 
than  stat«wide  jurisdiction;  for  ex- 
ample, with  UMTA  and  FAA  projects 
EIS  might  be  found  to  be  improper  be- 
cau.se  they  were  prepared  by  the  State 
agency. ' 

We  met  with  DOT  counsel,  Greg 
Wolfe  and  with  Marty  Convisser.  the  en- 
vironmental affairs  officer  in  Secretary 
Coleman's  office.  We  met  in  the  office 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Leggetti  and  we  said:  "Let  us  put  in  a 
proviso  that  make  it  clear  tliat  the  only 
thing  we  are  doing  is  validating  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  prepared 
by  State  agencies  having  statewide 
jurisdiction,  and  we  are  in  no  way  estab^ 
lishing  or  negating  the  validity  of  the 
environmental  impact  statements  pre- 
pared by  State  agencies  that  do  not 
have  such  statewide  jurisdiction." 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  added 
language  which  will  make  it  crystal  clear 
to  any  judge  who  reads  the  bill  that*  no 
inference  whatsoever  Ls  to  be  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  Congress  authorized  dele- 
gation to  statewide  agencies  when  re- 
viewing the  question  of  delegation  to 
agencies  with  less  than  statewide  juris- 
diction. 

This  legislation  goes  to  that  question 
and  it  makes  it  crystal  clear.  The  con- 
ference report  was  drafted  and  discussed 
with  them;  the  draft  was  sent  to  them 
and  approved  by  them.  The  conferees 
met  again  and  approved  itr— by  a  close 
vote?  No,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
assess-     piled. 

dis-        Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
then,     2  additional  minutes  to  finish  hLs  state- 
al  offi-     ment. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  gentleman  finishes.  I  wonder  if  he 
will  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  gladly  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  a  freshman  Member,  for  pioneer- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  one  of  a  kind  in  the  fresh- 
man class. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  put 
several  hundred  thousand  people  back 
to  work  all  over  the  country.  It  is  not  a 
confused  bill  but  rather  a  well-thought- 
out  bill.  The  gentleman  pioneered  the 
original  thought — to  be  sure,  this  is  not 
the  language  of  the  gentleman,  but  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  a  job  well  done 
for  his  people. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  urge  your  strong  sup- 
port for  this  bill  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  will  create  and  preserve  up  to 
one  million  jobs. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  (H.  Rept. 
94-388)  on  H.R.  3130  represents  another 
attempt  to  chip  away  and  weaken  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  ot 
1969.  NEPA.  and  the  gains  made  by  citi- 
zens over  the  years  through  court  action. 
I  am  concerned  that  pressures  arc  build- 
ing up  on  the  94th  Congress  to  weaken 
the  environmental  achievements  of  the 
91st  and  92d  Congresses.  This  1?  not  the 
only  effort  by  .special  interest.'-  .to  erode 
these  laws. 

The  auto  industry  with  the  riackin";  of 
the  President  wants  to  erode  and  deli'y 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  navigation  interests  and  develouers, 
with  the  backing  of  Secretary  Butj  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  trying  to 
erode  and  cut  back  the  definition  of 
navigable  waters  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972  so  they 
can  dredge  and  fill  our  valuable  and  ir- 
replaceable wetlands.  Each  of  these 
laws — NEPA,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the 
1972  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act — were  major 
achievements  of  the  91st  and  92d  Con- 
gresses. 

In  each  of  these  efforts,  the  contention 
is  made  that  unless  the  Congress  makes 
this  "little  change"  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed  will  continue  to  climb 
and  various  parts  of  the  Nation  will  face 
economic  decline.  Indeed,  in  the  House 
report  (H,  Rept.  94-111,  part  1»  on  H.R. 
3787  which  is  a  miniversion  of  H.R.  3130. 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  said: 

Over  the  past  few  months,  the  ranks  of 
the  Nation's  unemployed  have  grown  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Tliere  are  now  7.5  million 
Americans  out  of  work,  and  the  prospect 
looms  for  even  greater  Joblessness  ovsr  the 
hext  several  months. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics  show  that 
the  overall  rate  of  unemployment  climbed 
from  .5.4  percent  in  August  1974  to  8.2  per- 
cent in  January  and  February  1973.  Unem- 
ployment in  the  construction  trades  rose 
from  11.3  percent  to  15.9  percent  during  the 
same  period.  688,000  colistructlon  workers 
were  unable  to  find  work  during  the  month 
of  February. 

In  an  effort  to  generate  employment  and 
to  expedite  highway  construction,  the  Pres- 
ident on  February  12  ordered  the  release  of 
$2   billion   in   Impounded  Federal-aid  high- 
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way  funds.  Release  of  the  additional  funds 
increa-ses  the  highway  program  funding 
level  fpr  fiscal  year  1975  to  $6.6  billion.  As  of 
the  end  of  February.  $3.1  billion  of  this 
nmount  had  been  obligated,  leaving  some 
$3.5  billion  available  to  be  obligated  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  the  time  be- 
ing. States  are  being  permitted  to  obligate 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  busis.  subject 
only  to  individual  State  apportloumeat  limi- 
tations. 

Accelerated  construction  of  highways  is  an 
effective  means  of  putting  people  to  work: 
and  the  committee  Is  gratified  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  this  action.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  has  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 107.000  on-site  and  related  Industry 
Jobs  can  be  created  by  this  recent  relea.se  of 
impounded  funds.  Depending  on  the  pattern 
of  spending  of  workers  employed  in  the  pro- 
gram, newly  induced  Jobs  outside  the  indus- 
try could  go  as  high  as  150,000. 

H.R.  3787,  as  reported,  would  remove  ob- 
stacles to  the  construction  of  highway  proj- 
ects in  the  three  States  of  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York. 

It  may  be  that  construction  of  these 
highways  could  put  some  people  to  work 
who  are  not  now  at  work,  but  I  doubt  this 
bill  will  contribute  much  to  that.  More- 
over, are  we  in  such  dire  straits  that  we 
must  scrap  our  environmental  gains  to 
help  reduce  unemployment?  Is  not  tliere 
a  better  way  to  achieve  that  desirable 
objective?  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  bail  out  the  special  interests,  such 
as  the  highway  builders,  in  the  name  of 
helping  unemployment. 

H.R.  3130  establishes  tliat  all  50  States 
can  prepare  environmental  impact  state- 
ments in  connection  with  all  Federal 
grant  programs,  such  as  those  for  high- 
ways, waste  treatment  works,  hospitals, 
schools,  et  cetera.  This  means  that  each 
of  the  50  States  will  need  to  develop  their 
own  expertise  in  this  area,  will  each  es- 
tablish their  own  procediu'es.  and  will 
probably  expend  large  sums  of  money  for 
this  purpose. 

The  conference  report  provides  little 
guidance  on  how  this  shall  be  done  and 
no  funds  to  help  the  States  do  it.  Nor 
does  it  require  that  the  States  do  it.  It 
merely  lets  them  do  it  if  they  so  desire. 
Thus,  Federal  agencies  will  still  have  to 
maintain  huge  staffs  to  do  this  work 
where  a  State  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
decides  not  to  prepare  the  EIS.  This  will 
be  costly  and  burdensome  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  July  28,  1975  edition  of  the  En- 
vironmental Study  Conference  Weekly 
Bulletin  notes  that  the  Highway  Action 
Coalition  "does  not  believe  any  legisla- 
tive action  is  necessary."  But  I  am  sorry 
to  learn  that  the  Coalition  "will  not  op- 
pose the  conference  report." 

I  think  the  bill  Is  unnecessary,  too.  But 
most  of  all.  it  weakens  NEPA  and  for  this 
reason  I  oppose  Its  enactment  and  will 
vote  against  the  conference  report. 

I  regret  that  tlie  environmental  lobby- 
ists have,  as  in  the  case  of  strip  mining, 
decided  to  support  legislation  which 
really  does  not  accomplish  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  do.  In  the  name  of  being  "prac- 
tical." I  am  afraid  the  organized  de- 
fenders of  the  environment  are  giving 
away  too  much. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
make  clear  inltiaUy  that  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  unnecessary.  I  think  it  Is 
important  to  recognize  this  fact.  I  .say 


that  to  those  who  are  environmentalists, 
as  I  am,  and  to  those  who  are  not  con- 
cerned with  environmental  issues. 

Testimony  in  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  feels  that  the  problem  can  be 
remedied  by  administrative  regulation. 
I  believe  tiiat  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator testified  to- this  effect  as  well. 
Let  us  start  with  the  proposition  that 
this  legislation  reflects  an  overreaction 
to  the  Conservation  Society  decision, 
since  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion had  authorized  State  highway  offi- 
cials to  proceed.  The  failure  to  proceed 
resulted  either  from  an  overly  cautious 
attitude  by  these  officials  or  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  change  NEPA  by  amendment. 
This  bill  before  us  uses  new  language,  not 
presently  in  the  NEPA  statute;  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  NEPA  Act;  and  would  ef- 
fect the  requirements  of  environmental 
impact  statements  for  HEW,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  Congress  is  tampering  with 
the  impact  of  the  NEPA  Act.  because  the 
legislation  goes  beyond  the  issues  raised 
in  tlie  court  decision.  I  am  opposed  to 
such  tampering,  and  feel  it  can  only 
weaken  NEPA.  Furthermore,  the  deci- 
sion in  the  Conservation  Society  case 
is  not  final.  This  legislation,  even  if  it 
were  founded  on  a  real  need,  is  still 
premature. 

The  new  language  requires  interpreta- 
tion, thereby  encouraging  litigation  re- 
garding its  meaning.  Such  litigation 
could  well  result  in  prolonged  delays 
rather  than  expediting  the  initiation, 
processing,  and  completion  of  projects 
that  are  presently  stalled.  The  ultimate 
hardship  will  be  felt  by  those  individuals 
who  are  assigned  to  work  on  those  proj- 
ects and  those  who  would  benefit  from 
these  projects.  The  goal  of  stimulating 
gieater  employment  will  be  frustrated. 

We  do  not  need  legislation  to  restate 
NEPA  or  to  make  it  more  complicated. 
I  fail  to  understand  why  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  has  not  issued 
clarifying  regulations  which  would  easily 
remedy  the  situation  brought  about  by 
the  Conservation  Society  decision.  I  have 
received  statistics  on  authorized  and  ob- 
ligated highway  funds  that  I  requested  of 
Governor  Tiemann  of  PHWA  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  fact,  there  have  been 
significant  delays  due  to  environmental 
requirements.  Those  statistics  indicate 
that  the  alarm  raised  by  those  support- 
ing this  legislation  has  been  greatly  over- 
stated. In  fact,  most  States  have  been 
able  to  utilize  close  to  their  maximum 
highway  apportionments. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  we  are  taking 
a  great  risk  in  tampering  with  NEPA, 
when,  in  fact,  the  arguments  for  that 
tampering  have  been  greatly  overstated. 
This  legislation  should  be  defeated.  The 
PHWA  is  still  capable  of  issuing  regula- 
tions which  will  clarify  the  problem. 
That  remedy,  not  additional  legislation, 
is  what  is  needed. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 


Smith  of  Iowa) .  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  tlie  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  279.  nays  143, 
not  voting  12.  as  follows: 


Adams 
AdUabbo 
Ambro 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashle.v 
Aspiu 
AuColn 
BadiUo 
Bafalis 
Baldiu 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bcrglaud 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanch.trd 
Bloulu 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUiut; 
Boiler 
Bowen 
Brademns 
Breckinridtie 
Brodhead 
Broom  held 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Philli 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chlshohu 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlau 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cormiui 
Cornell 
Coughllu 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daulelsou 
de  la  Gar^a 
Delaney 
Oellums 
Derwlnski 
Dlckliisou 
Dlngell 
Dodci 

Downe.v.  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnnn 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EilberK 
Emery 
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Erlenborn 

MiiK'ure 

Esch 

Matsunaya 

Esh:eman 

Mazzoli 

Evans.  Colo. 

Meeds 

Evans.  Ind. 

Me!  Cher 

F.".sceU 

Metcalfe 

Fenwick 

Mezvlnskv 

Plndley 

Michel 

Fish 

MIkva 

Fisher 

Miller,  Calif. 

Fithian 

MUler.  Ohio 

Flood 

Minish 

Florio 

Mink 

Fole.v 

Mitchell,  Md. 

P'ord,  Mich 

MlicheU,  N.T. 

Forsythe 

Moakley 

Eraser 

MofTett 

Freuzel 

MoUoban 

Frey 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Gilman 

Mosher 

Gonzale-.^ 

Moss 

Gradison 

Mottl 

Grassley 

Murphy,  m. 

Green 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Gude 

Myers.  Ind. 

Guyer 

Natcher 

Haley 

Ned/1 

HaU 

Nix 

Hamilton 

Nolan 

Hanley 

Nowak 

Harkin 

Oberstar 

Harrington 

Obey 

Harris 

OBrien 

Hastings 

O'Hara 

Hawkins 

Ot  linger 

Hayes.  Ind, 

Patman.  Te.^. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Patten.  NJ. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Patterson, 

Heinz 

Calif. 

p  Hicks 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Hlllis 

Pepper 

Horton 

Perkins 

Hughes 

Pettis 

Huugftte 

Peyser 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Hyde 

Pike      ' 

Jacobs 

Price 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Pritchard 

Jones,  N.C. 

Qnie 

Jordan 

Railsback 

Karth 

Randall 

Kasten 

Rangel 

Kastenmeler 

Rees 

Kelly 

Regula 

Kemp 

Reuss 

Ke.v8 

Rhodes 

Krebs 

Richmond 

LaPalce 

Riegle 

Latta 

Rodlno 

Leggett 

Roe 

LetuuRU 

Rogers 

Lent 

Rooney 

Levitae 

Rosenthal 

Litton 

Rostenkowskl 

Long.  Md. 

Roush 

Lujan 

Roybal 

McClory 

Ruppe 

McCloskey 

Russo 

Mc'Dftde 

Ryan 

McEweu 

St  Germain 

McFall 

Sarasln 

McHugh 

Sarbaues 

McKay 

Scheuer 

.  McKlnney 

Schroeder 

Madden 

Sebellus 

Madigau 

Selberling 
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Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrjver 

Slkes 

Simon 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Speliman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stores 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Caltr. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Archer 
Ashbroolc 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BevUl 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhiil 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel ,  R.  W 
Davis 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Diggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
English 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Fuqua 


Strattoii 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Thone 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vigortto 

Walsh 

Wuinian 

Weaver 

Whalen 

NATS— 143 

Gaydos 

GInn 

Goldwatcr 

Goodllng 

Hagertorn 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

H.irsha 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W   Vn 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

HigUtower 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Ceilf. 

Johnson.  Coio. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Oklft. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Koch 

Knieger 

Lagoniarsii.o 

Lloyd,  Cain. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McCollister 

McDonald 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbis 

Mevner 

MilXord 


Iggl  IS 


Bob 
C.H. 

Tar. 


Wi; 
Wllsoi  I 

wuaoii 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wydlar 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatro: 

Yo'ond  Al.uskr. 

Younj ,  Fin. 

Yoinij ,  Ga. 

Zablo:  ki 


Pa. 


n 


Mills 

M'net! 

Montg  Hr.ery 

Moore 

Moorb  nd, 
Calil. 

Murth  I 

Myers, 

Neal 

ONeUl 

Passmi 

Poage 

Pressi' 

Prtyer 

QuUlei 

Rinaid  > 

Robert  i 

Robiiu  3n 

Roncaljo 

Rose 

Rousseloi 

Runne  s 

Santm 

Satterqe 

Schnet 

Schul7 

Shustei 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger 

Stephe 

Symms 

Taylor, 

Taylor, 


^ebr 


Thomp  on 

Thornton 

Treen 

Van  Detrlin 

Waggoi  ncr 

Wampl(  r 

White 

Whitehiirst 

Whitte  I 

Wright 

Young, 


NOT  VOTING — 12 


Bell 

Ford,  Ten  !5. 
Fulton 
Glalmo 


Jeffords 
Landruni 
McCormack 
Macdonald 


Nichols 
Risenhi  ov 
Teague 
Udall 


So  the  conference  report  was  agieed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teafipue  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes.see  with  Mr.  Gia|mo. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  Nichols. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annt)unced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4222 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILt) 
TRinON    ACT    AMENDMENTS 
1975 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  maaagers 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
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NATIONAL 
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fereuce  report  on  H.R.  4222.  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
Amendments  of  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN   ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  re.solve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  7217)  to 
amend  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  provide  educational  assist- 
ance to  all  handicapped  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

The  motion  v.as  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  CrMMriTEE   Of   THE   WIIOT 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  furti^.er 
consideration  of  the  biU  HJ?.  7217,  with 
Mr.  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Monday,  July  21,  1975,  the 
Clerk  had  read  thix)u°h  section  1,  end- 
ing on  page  30,  line  3,  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  this 
.'section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EXTEN.SION  OF  CEKTAIN  PROVISION.S 

SEC.  2.  (a)  (11  Section  611(b)(2)  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  tJ.S.C. 
1111(b)  (2) )  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  ■Acf)  and  section  6U(c)(l)  of 
the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411(0(1))  each  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,". 

(2)  Section  611(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1411(c)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •year 
ending  June  30,  197S"  and  Inserting  in  "lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "years  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  1976,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1977". 

(3)  Section  611(d)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1411(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
endlni?  June  30,  1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "years  ending  June  30. 
1975.  and  1976,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1977". 

(4)  Section  612(a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1412(a))  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "year  ending  June  30, 
1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "vear.s 
6:iding  June  30,  1975.  and  1976,  and  for  the 
liscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1974"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "preceding  fiscal 
year". 

(b)  (n  Sections  614(a),  614(b).  and  614(c) 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-380;  88  Stat.  580)  are  ea^  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1975"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  -the  fis- 
cal years  ending  Jvtne  30.  1975,  and  1976,  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977, '. 

(2)  Section  614  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88  Stat. 
580)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(e)  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (e). 

(c)(1)  Section  615(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88 
Stat.  582)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (2) 
as siib.scctlon  (a). 


i2)  St'Ciion  615(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  as  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1),  Is  amended  by  striking  oi:t 
•July  1,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'October  1,  1977  ". 

(3)  Section  615(d)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380: 
88  Stat.  583)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
".«ub.?ectlon.'-.  (a)(1)  and"  and  Inserting  in 
lipu-  thereof  ".subsection". 

(d)  (1)  Sectlonr,  843(b)(1).  843(b)(2).  and 
843(b)(3)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88  Stat.  611)  each 
are  amended  by  striking  out  '•June  30,  1975" 
and  Pisertint;  in  lieu  ihereof  •'September  30 
1977  ". 

(2)  Scciion  a43(b)(2)  of  the  Education 
Amendmenus  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88 
Stat.  611)  Is  nmended  by  striking  out  •'sec- 
tions .612(a)  (2)  and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sectiou",  and  by  striking  out  "arp 
c.i(h'  aiKi  in.seiiing  in  lieu  thereof  "Is". 

AMOUNT  OF  Al  LOCATIONS  TO  ST.\Ti35 

Skc.  3.  Section  612(a)  of  the  Act,  a.s 
ji'.nended  by  section  2(a)(4),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  $300,000. 
wliiche\  er  is  greater". 

RVl.ES 

Stc.  4.  .Section  612  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1411^  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  cud 
ihereoi  the  following  new  sub.section: 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall,  no  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  .subsection,  prescribe  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  stich  rules  at 
he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
^  i.sioMs  of  this  section  and  section  611.". 

ST.MEMENr  OF  FIN'DIMGS  AND  PtJBPOSE 

Sfc.  5.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C 
1401 )  is  amended  by  Inserting  "  (a) "  Immedi- 
rttely  before  •'this  title"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follow  iiig  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  there  are  more  than  eight  million 
handicapped  children  In  the  United  States 
today; 

"(2)  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
clilldren  are  not  being  fully  met; 

"(3)  more  than  half  of  the  handicapped 
clilldren  In  the  United  States  do  not  receive 
appropriate  educational  services  which  would 
enable  them  to  have  full  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity; 

"(4)  one  million  of  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States  are  excluded  en- 
tirely from  the  public  school  system  and  will 
not  go  through  the  educational  process  with 
their  peers; 

"(5)  there  are  many  handicapped  children 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  particlpatinp 
in  reg-ular  school  programs  whose  handicaps 
prevent  them  from  having  a  successful  edu- 
cational experience  because  their  bandicap:> 
are  undetected; 

"(6)  beca\i.se  of  the  lack  of  adequate  sen-- 
Ices  within  the  public  RChool  system,  famUles 
are  often  forced  to  find  .services  outside  the 
public  school  system,  often  at  great  distance 
from  their  residence  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense; 

"(7)  developments  hi  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  in  diagnostic  and  Instructional  pro- 
cedures and  methods  have  advanced  to  the 
point  that,  given  appropriate  funding.  State 
and  local  educational  agrencies  can  and  will 
provide  effective  special  education  programs 
and  related  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children; 

"(8)  State  and  local  educational  agencie.s 
have  ft  responsibility  to  provide  education 
for  all  handicapped  children,  but  present 
financial  resources  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children;  and 

"(9)  it  is  in  the  natlotial  interest  that  the 
Federal  Government  assist  State  and  local 
efforts  to  provide  programs  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational need.=!  of  handicapped  children. 
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"(c)  It  18  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  a?- 
stu'e  that  all  handicapped  children  have 
p.vailable  to  them  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  designed  to  meet  their  unique 
needs,  to  assure  that  the  rights  of  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents  or  guardi- 
ans are  protected,  to  assist  States  and  lo- 
calities to  provide  for  the  educatioii  of  all 
handioapi>ed  children,  and  to  assess  and  as- 
sure the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  educate 
handicapped  children.". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  601  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1401)   Is  amended"  to  read  a-s  fol- 
lows : 
"short  TrrxE;  statement  or  FiNniNos  and 

PirRPOSES".     DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  662  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1402)  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "crippled"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"orthopedlcaUy  Impaired",  and  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "Impaired  children"  the 
following:  ",  or  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities."; 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (8) 
thereof,  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
"other  public  institution'^  the  following: 
"public  educational  agency  or  any"; 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (15) 
thereof,  by  inserting  immediately  after  "en- 
vivonmental"  the  loUovvlng:  ",  cultural,  or 
economic";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  The  term  'special  education"  means 
specially  designed  Instruction  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  a  handicapped  child  as  set 
forth  in  the  individualized  education  pro- 
gram of  such  child,  including  classroom  in- 
struction, Instruction  In  physical  education, 
home  instruction,  and  instruction  in  hospi- 
tals and  institutions. 

"(17)  The  term  'related  services"  means 
transportation,  and  such  developmental,  cor- 
rective, and  other,  supportive  services  (In- 
cluding speech  pathology  and  audlology, 
psychology,  physical  and  occupational  ther- 
apy, recreation,  and  medical  and  counseling 
services,  except  that  such  medical  services 
sluUl  be  for  diagnostic  and  evaluation  pur- 
poses only)  as  may  be  required  to  assist  a 
handicapped  child  to  benefit  from  special 
education.  Such  term  Includes  the  early 
Identification  and  assessment  of  handicap- 
ping conditions  in  children. 

"(18)  The  term  'free  appropriate  public 
education'  means  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  which  (A)  have  been  provided 
at  public  expense,  under  public  supervision 
and  direction,  and  without  charge;  (B)  meet 
the  standards  of  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy; (C)  Include  an  appropriate  preschool, 
elementary,  or  secondary  school  education  In 
the  State  involved;  and  (D)  are  provided  In 
conformity  with  the  Individualized  educa- 
tion program  required  luider  section  614(a) 
(7). 

"(19)  The  term  'Individualized  education 
program'  means  an  educatiotial  plan  for  each 
handicapped  child  developed  jointly  by  the 
local  educational  agency  and  an  appropriate 
teacher  Involved  with  the  education  of  such 
child.  In  con.sultatlon  with  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  such  child,  and,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, such  child,  which  Includes  (A)  a 
statement  of  the  present  levels  of  education- 
al performance  of  such  child;  (B)  a  state- 
ment of  the  desired  instructional  objectives; 

(C)  a  statement  of  the  specific  educational 
services  to  be  provided  to  such  child,  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  child  will  be  able  to 
participate  In  regular  educational  programs; 

(D)  the  projected  date  for  initiation  and  an- 
ticipated duration  of  such  services;  and  (E) 
objective  criteria  and  evaluation  procedures 
and  schedules  for  determining,  on  at  least  an 
annual  basis,  whether  instructional  objec- 
tives are  being  achieved. 

"(20)  The  term  'public  educational  agency' 
means  any  state  educational  agency  or  any 


other  public  agency  approved  by  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  provide  special  education 
and  related  services  to  handicapped  children 
within  the  State  Involved. 

"(21)  The  term  'excess  costs'  means  those 
costs  which  are  in  excess  of  the  average  an- 
nual per  student  e-pendlture  in  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  during  the  preceding  school 
year  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
student,  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  which 
shall  be  computed  after  deducting  (A) 
amotints  received  tuider  thi.s  part  or  iinder 
title  I  or  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and  (B)  any 
State,  local,  or  private  funds  expended  for 
programs  which  wo'.ild  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part  or  imder  such  titles."'. 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  602  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1402)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"definitions" 
payments 

Sec.  7.  .Section  611  of  the  Act   (20  U.S.C. 

1411)  is  amended  to  read  as  lollows: 

"PAYMENTS 

"oLC.  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  payments  to  edch  State  in  amounts 
which  such  Stat^  and  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  such  State  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  part.  Any  State  receiving  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  shall  distribute 
payments  to  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  such  State  In  amounts  which  such  agen- 
cies are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
after  the  State  educational  agency  has  ap- 
proved applications  of  such  local  e(iucatlonal 
agencies  for  allotments  in  accordance  with 
section  613(f). 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  lii  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  in  such  installments  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  necessary. '. 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    LOCAL    EDUCATION.\L    AGENCIES 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  612  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 

1412)  l.s  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
(1)  thereof,  by  striking  out  "for  payments  to 
States  under  section  611(b)'"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  make  grants  under  this 
part"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  amend- 
ing paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
receive  an  allotment  under  this  subsection 
only  after  submitting  to  the  (Commissioner  a 
plan  which  meets  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  613(a)  and  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner.  Tlie  provisions 
of  sections  613(c),  613(d),  and  613(e)  shall 
apply  to  any  such  plan."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner" and  all  that  follows  through  "of  this 
part"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)(1),  from  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  local  educational  agency  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
In  the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  In  programs  of  free 
appropriate  public  education  which  meet  the 
criteria  established  in  section  614(a)(1); 
and 

"  (B)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expeiidlture  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  number  of  handicapped  children 
enrolled  In  any  fiscal  year  In  programs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  ntimber  of  such  chil- 
dren enrolled  on  October  1  and  February  1 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

'  (3)    For  purposes  of  paragraph    (1)(B), 


the  term  'average  per  pupil  expenditure'  has 
the  meaning  given  it  by  section  403(16)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30,  1960  (Public  L.iw 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress) . 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisior?. 
of  this  part,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  level  of  funding  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
Is  at  least  equal  to  the  level  of  funding  which 
such  State  received  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977.  or  $300,000,  whichever  is 
greater. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Commissioner,  in  determining 
the  allotment  or  local  educHiior.a!  agencies 
of  tlie  same  State  under  suh.<:ectIon  (b)(1), 
may  not  count  handicapped  children  in  such 
State  under  lubsection  (b)  (li  (A)  to  the  ex- 
tent the  number  of  such  children  is  greaier 
than  12  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  incl\isi\'e, 
in  siKth  State,  and  may  not  cotint.  as  pari, 
of  such  percentage,  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  to  the  extent  the  num. 
ber  of  such  children  is  greater  than  one-sixttj 
of  such  percentage. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  munber  of  children  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen, inclusive,  in  any  State  shall  be  aeter- 
mined  by  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  daU  available  to 
him. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  aux 
fiscal  year  for  making  payments  under  this 
part  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the  total 
amount.s  which  all  local  educational  agencies 
are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for 
such  fiscal  year,  the  maximum  amounts 
which  all  such  agencies  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  part  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  l>e 
ratably  reduced.  In  case  additional  funds  be- 
come available  for  making  such  payments  for 
any  fiscal  year  during  which  the  preceding 
sentence  is  applicable,  such  reduced  amounts 
shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
were  reduced. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  maximum  amounts  for  which  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  eligible  have  been  re- 
duced under  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1).  and  in  which  additional  funds  have  not 
been  made  available  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
of  such  maximum  amounts  under  the  la.st 
sentence  of  such  paragraph,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  fix  dates  before  which 
each  local  educational  agency  shall  report 
to  it  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to 
the  local  educational  agency,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  paragraph 
(1),  which  It  estimates  that  It  will  expend 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
The  amounts  so  available  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  any  amount  which  would 
be  available  to  any  other  local  educational 
agency  if  it  were  to  submit  an  approvable 
program,  which  the  State  educational  agency 
determhies  will  not  be  used  for  the  period 
of  Its  availability,  shall  be  avaUable  for  allo- 
cation to  those  local  educational  agencies,  in 
the  manner  provided  In  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1),  which  the  State  educational 
agency  determines  will  need  additional  funds 
to  carry  out  approved  programs,  except  that 
no  local  educational  agency  may  receive  an 
amount  under  this  sentence  which,  when 
added  to  the  amount  available  to  It  under 
paragraph  (1),  exceeds  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  (1),". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  612  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1412)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"ALLOTMENT    OF    FUNDS;    LIMITATION    ON    NUM- 
BER      or       CHILDREN       COUNTH);        REDUCTIL'N 
NECESSITATED  BY  APPROPRIATIONS". 
STATE  PLAN  REQITIREMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  613(a)  of  tlie  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1413  (a) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  to  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "(ii)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(ill)",  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"throughout     the     State,"     the     following; 
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"(U)  which  are  designed  to  assure 
September  30.    1978,  no   h 
residing  in  such  State  who  la'w 
group   for   which  fre«  public 
provided    in    such    State    shall 
appropriate    special    education    an(  i 
services,";  and 

(2)   by  strlklag  out  "and"  at  ttje 
paragraph   (12),  by  strllclng  out 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13)   and 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
graphs: 

"(14)  provide  that  the  State 
vlsory  panel,  appointed  by  the 
any  other  official  authorized  under 
to   make   such   appointments,   co 
individuals  Involved  in  or  concerned 
education  of  handicapped  children , 
Ing  handicapped  individuals,  teacqer 
ents  or  guardians  of  handicapped 
State  and  local  education  officials 
minlstrators   of  programs  for 
children,  which   (A)   advises  the 
cational  agency  of  unmet  needs 
State  in  tlie  education  of 
dren;    (B)   comments  publicly  on 
or  regiilations  proposed  for  issuan<^ 
State   regarding    the   education   o, 
capped  children  and  the  procedure: 
trlbutlon    of    funds    under    this 
(C)   assists  the  State  in  developUi 
porting  such  data  and  evaluation: 
assist    the   Commissioner    in   the 
ance   of   his   responsibilities   undei 
616; 

"(15)  provide  that  the  State 
agency    shall    (A)    hear    appeals 
local  educational  agency,  or  any 
guardian  of  a  handicapped  chUd, 
spect  to  the  outcome  of  any 
as  a  result  of  any  complaint 
accordance  with  a  grievance 
tabllshed    under    section    617(a)  ( 
establish    and    maintain    compliafc 
cedures  in  accordance  with  the 
of  section  617;  (C)  Inform  the 
under  section  617  with  respect  to 
of  any  such  appeal  and  the 
such  appeal  by  the  State  cducatlona 
and    (D)    carry  out  any  other  re 
established  by  section  617; 

"(16)    provide    that   programs 
cedures  will  be  established  to 
funds  received  by  the  State  or 
political  subdivisions  under  any 
eral  program   (Including  section 
Elementary    and    Secondary   ~ ' 
of  1965  (20  use.  241C-2);  section 
of  s\ich   Act    (20   U.S.C.  8443(b)  (8 
successor    authority;     and    sectlor 
(4)  (B)   of  the  Vocational  Educatlo^ 
1963  (20  use.  1262(a)  (4)  (B) )  u 
there  Is  specific  authority  for  the 
of   assistance   for   the  education 
capped    children,    will    be    utilized 
State,   or  any  of   Its  political 
only  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
of  providing  a  free  appropriate 
cation  for  all  handicapped  chlldre 

"(17)    provide  that  handicapped 
In  private  schools  and  facilities  wll 
Tided  special  education  and  relatet 
on  the  same  basis  as  handicapped 
In  public  elementary  and  secondarj- 
and  at  no  cost  to  their  parents  or 
If  such  children  are  placed  In  or 
such  6cho<ds  or  facilities  by  the  locil 
tlonal  agency  involved  as  the  means 
ing  out  the  requirements  of  this 
other  applicable  law  requiring  the 
of  special  education  and  related 
all  handicapped  children  within 
and   that   In   all  such    Instances 
educational   agency  shall   assure 
schools  and  facilities  meet  standarfls 
apply    to   public   educational    ag 
that  children  so  served  have  all 
they  would  have  if  served  In  public 
tlonal  agencies.". 

(b)  Section  613(d)  (2)  of  the  Act  feo  U  SC. 
1413(d)(2))  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  Inserting  "(and  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  affected  by  any  failure  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B) ) "  Immediately 
after  "for  hearing  to  such  State  agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "substantially"  In  sub- 
paragraph (B) ; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  under  the  Federal  pro- 
grams specified  in  subsection  (a)  (16)  within 
his  Jxxrlsdiction  and  control  to  the  extent 
that  funds  under  such  programs  are  avail- 
able for  the  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children"  Im- 
mediately after  "to  the  State  under  this 
part"  each  place  it  appears  therein;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  ihereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"Any  State  educational  agency  cr  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  receipt  of  a  notice  pui'- 
suant  to  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall,  by  means  of  a  public  notice,  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
pendency  of  an  action  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph to  the  attention  of  the  public  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  siich  agency.". 

(c)  Section  613  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1413) 
Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  A  State  educational  agency  shall 
approve  any  application  transmitted  by  a 
local  educational  agency  under  section 
614(a)  if  the  State  educational  agency  de- 
termines that  such  application  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  614  (a),  except  that 
no  such  application  may  be  approved  until 
the  State  plan  submitted  by  such  State  ed- 
ucational agency  under  subsection  (a)  Is 
approved  by  the  Commi.ssioner  under  sub- 
section (c).". 
application;  administration;  evaltjation; 
grievance  pbocedttre;  rui.es 

Sec.  10.  Part  B  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
614  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"APPLICATION- 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment  under 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  transmit 
an  application  for  such  allotment  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  educational  agency.  Such  ap- 
plication shall — 

"(1)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
payments  under  this  part  will  be  used  for 
exces.?  costs  directly  attributable  to  pro- 
grams which — 

"(A)  provide  that  all  children  residing 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  who  are  handicapped,  regard- 
Ies.s  of  the  severity  of  their  handicap,  and 
are  in  need  of  special  education  and  related 
services  will  be  ideutlfled.  located,  and  evalu- 
.ated,  and  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  a 
practical  method  of  determining  which 
children  are  currently  receiving  needed 
special  education  and  related  services  and 
which  children  are  not  currently  receiv- 
ing such  education  and  services; 

"(B)  establish  polices  and  procedures  In 
accordance  with  detailed  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  data  and  Information  de- 
veloped or  obtained  under  .subparagraph 
(A): 

"(C)  establish— 

"(I)  a  goal  of  providing  full  educational 
opportunities  to  all  handicapped  children, 
including  (I)  programs  and  procedures  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  personnel  develop- 
ment which  shall  include  the  in-service 
training  of  general  and  special  educational, 
instruciional,  and  support  personnel,  de- 
tailed procedures  to  assure  that  all  personnel 
iiecessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  are  appropriately  and  adequately  pre- 
pared and  trained,  and  the  development  of 
effective  procedures  for  acquiring  and  dis- 
seminating to  teachers  of,  and  adminis- 
trators of  programs  for.  handicapped  chil- 
dren significant  information  derived  from 
edi:catlonal    re.search.    demonstration,    and 


similar  projects,  and  for  adopting,  where  ap- 
propriate, promising  educational  practices 
develcqped  through  such  projects;  (II)  the 
provision  of  special  education  and  related 
services  to  handicapped  children,  with  first 
priority  given  to  the  provision  of  such  ed- 
iicaticu  and  services  to  Imndicapped  chil- 
dren who  are  not  receiving  such  education 
and  services,  and  second  priority  given  tj 
iho  provision  of  such  education  and  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  children,  within  each 
dlsa'jility,  v.-ith  severe  handicaps  who  are  not 
receiving  adequate  special  education  and  re- 
lated services;  (III)  the  maintenance  of 
.special  facilities  for  handicapped  children: 

(IV)  the  participation  and  consultation  of 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  children;  and 

(V)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
pro. Ision  of  special  .services  to  enable  such 
children  to  participate  In  regular  educa- 
tional  programs; 

"(il)  a  detailed  timetable  for  accomplish- 
i!?5  such  a  goal;  and 

"(HI)  a  description  of  the  kind  and  mim- 
ber  of  facilities,  personnel,  and  services  nec- 
os.'-.ary  to  meet  such  a  goal; 

"(2)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
(A)  the  control  of  funds  provided  under  thl* 
part,  and  title  to  property  derived  from  such 
funds,  shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the 
uses  end  purposes  provided  In  this  part,  and 
that  a  public  agency  will  administer  such 
funds  and  property;  (B)  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended for  programs  under  this  part  shall 
be  used  to  pay  only  the  excess  costs  directly 
attributable  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  and  shall  also  provide  satisfactory 
assiu-ance  that  such  funds  shall  be  used  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  private 
funds  expended  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  in  no  case  to  supplant 
buch  State,  local,  and  private  funds;  and 
(C)  State  and  local  funds  will  be  used  in  the 
hchool  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  to  provide  services  In  program  areas 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  at  least  com- 
parable to  services  being  provided  In  areas 
of  such  district  which  are  not  receiving  funds 
under  this  part; 

"(3)  set  forth  effective  procedures.  Includ- 
ing provisions  for  appropriate  objective  meas- 
urements of  educational  achievement,  for 
evaluating  at  least  annually  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  In  meetlrg  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  handicapped  children; 

"(4)  (A)  provide  for  making  an  annual 
report  and  such  other  reports  to  the  State 
educational  agency,  in  such  form  and  con- 
t.ilnlng  such  Information  (which.  In  the  case 
of  reports  relating  to  performance,  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  specific  performance  criteria 
related  to  program  objectives),  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  State 
educational  agency  to  perform  Its  dxitles 
under  this  part,  Including  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  educational  achievement  of  handi- 
capped children  participating  In  programs 
carried  out  under  this  part;  and 

"(B)  provide  for  keeping  such  records, 
and  afford  such  access  to  such  records,  as 
the  State  educational  agency  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

"(5)  provide  for  making  the  application 
and  all  pertinent  documents  related  to  such 
application  available  to  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  general  public,  and  provide 
that  all  evaluations  and  reports  required 
under  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  public  Infor- 
mation; 

"(6)  provide  satisfactory  a.s.surance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  has  In  effect 
a  policy  which  assures  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren the  right  to  a  free  appropriate  public 
education; 

"(7)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  will  maintain 
an  Individualized  education  program  for  each 
handicapped  child,  and  wHl  review  (at  least 
annually)  and  revise  its  provisions,  whenever 
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appropriate.  In  consultation  with  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  the  handicapped  child; 

"(8)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
policies  and  programs  establlslied  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  educational  agency 
Fhall  be  consistent  with  the  pro\'lslon3  of 
the  State  plan  of  the  State  educational 
agency;  and 

"(9)  provide  satisfactory  as.surance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  will  establish 
and  maintain  a  grievance  procedure  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  617. 

"(b)(1)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
disapprove  any  application  transmitted  by  a 
local  educational  agency  under  subsection 
(a)  If  the  State  educational  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  application  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection   (a). 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  a  State  educaiional 
egency,  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  finds  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency.  In  the  administration  of  an 
application  for  an  allotment  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  under  section  613 
(f),  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment set  forth  In  such  i^jpllcation,  the  State 
educational  agency,  after  giving  appropriate 
notice  to  the  local  educational  agency,  shall — 

"(1)  make  no  further  payments  to  such 
local  educational  agency  under  section  611 
(a)  imtil  the  State  educational  agency  is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  failure 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  Involved;  or 

"(ii)  take  such  finding  Into  account  in  its 
review  of  any  application  for  an  allotment 
made  by  such  local  educational  agency  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  613(d)  (2)  shall  apply  to  any  local 
educational  agency  receiving  any  notification 
from  a  State  educational  agency  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(c)(1)  A  State  educational  agency  may, 
for  purposes  of  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  applications  under  this  section, 
requh'e  local  educational  agencies  to  transmit 
a  consolidated  application  for  allotments  If 
such  State  educational  agency  determines 
that  any  Individual  application  transmitted 
by  any  such  local  educational  agency  would 
be  disapproved  because  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  would  bo  unable  to  establish 
and  maintain  programs  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope  to  effectively  meet  the  edticatlonal 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  In  which  a  consoli- 
dated application  of  local  edticatlonal  agen- 
cies 1.S  approved  by  a  State  educational 
agency  under  paragraph  (1),  the  allotment 
which  such  local  educational  agencies  may 
receive  shall  be  equal  to  the  mm  of  allot- 
ments to  which  each  such  local  educational 
agency  would  be  entitled  under  section  612 
(b)(1)  if  an  Individual  application  of  any 
such  local  educational  agency  had  been 
approved. 

"(B)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  consolidated  applicants  transmitted  un- 
der this  subsection  which  are  consistent  with 
the  State  plan  and  which  provide  participat- 
ing local  educational  agencies  with  Joint  re- 
•sponslblUtles  for  implementing  programs  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  part. 

"(C)  In  any  case  In  which  an  Intermediate 
educational  unit  or  any  other  public  educa- 
tional agency  Is  required  pursuant  to  State 
law  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
the  Joint  responsibilities  given  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  admlntstratlon  and 
disbursement  of  any  allotments  received  by 
such  Intermediate  educational  unit  or  by 
such  public  educational  agency.  Such  re- 
sponsibilities shall  be  carried  out  exclusively 
by  such  Intermediate  educational  unit  or  by 
•  uch  public  educational  agency. 

"(d)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  determUies  that  a  local  educa- 
tional agency — 
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"(1)  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  establish  and 
maintain  programs  of  free  appropriate  pub- 
lic education  which  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished In  subsection  (a)  (1); 

"(2)  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  be  consoli- 
dated with  other  local  educational  agencies 
in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  tuch  pro- 
grams; or 

"(3)  has  one  or  more  handicapped  children 
v.ho  can  best  be  served  by  a  reglonnl  or  State 
center  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
children; 

ihe  State  educational  agency  shall  use  the 
allotment  which  would  have  been  available 
to  such  local  educational  agency  to  provide 
.special  education  and  related  services  directly 
to  handicapped  children  residing  in  the  area 
served  by  such  local  educational  agency.  The 
.State  educational  agency  may  provide  such 
education  and  services  in  such  manner,  and 
vi  Euch  locations  (including  regional  or  State 
crnters),  as  it  considers  appropriate,  except 
that  the  manner  In  which  such  education  and 
^'ervices  are  provided  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  that  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  adequately  providing  special 
education  and  related  services  to  all  handi- 
capped children  residing  In  the  area  served 
by  such  agency  with  State  and  local  funds 
otherwise  available  to  such  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  reallocate  funds 
(or  such  portion  of  those  funds  as  may  not 
be  required  to  provide  such  education  and 
fccrvlces)  made  available  to  such  agency,  ptir- 
.suaut  to  section  612(b)(1),  to  such  other 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State 
as  are  not  adequately  providing  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services  to  all  handi- 
capf>ed  children  residing  In  the  areas  served 
by  such  other  local  educational  agencies. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  615.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
tinder   this  part,   the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(1)  cooperate  with,  and  render  all  tech- 
nical assistance  necessary  (directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract)  to,  the  States  In  matters 
relating  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  part; 

"  (2)  provide  such  short-term  training  pro- 
grams and  institutes  as  may  be  necessary; 
and 

"(3)  disseminate  htformation,  and  other- 
wise promotes  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped children  within  the  States. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe  uniform  categories  and 
accounting  procedtures  to  be  utilized  by  State 
educational  agencies  In  submitting  State 
plans  under  section  613(a)  In  order  to  as- 
sure equity  among  the  States. 

"EVALUATION 

"Sec.  616.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
measure  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  part  and  the 
effectiveness  of  State  efforts  to  as&iu-e  the 
free  appropriate  public  education  of  all 
handicapped  children. 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall 
(a)  conduct  directly,  or  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, such  studies,  investigations,  and  eval- 
uations as  are  necessary  to  f  ssure  effective 
implementation  of  this  part;  and  (B)  pro- 
vide for  the  evaluation  of  such  programs 
through  (1)  the  development  of  effective 
methods  and  procedures  for  evaluation;  and 
(II)  conducting  actual  evaluation  studies 
designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  activities 
sttpported  by  financial  assistance  under  this 
part. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  his  re.-ponsibilitles 
tinder  paragraph  (1),  the  Commissioner, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  shall  provide  to  the  appropriate 


committees  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  general  public,  at  least  annually, 
and  shall  update  at  least  annually,  the  fol- 
lowing Information:  (A)  the  number  of 
handicapped  children  in  each  of  the  States 
who  require  special  education  and  related 
.services;  (B)  the  number  cf  handicapped 
children  In  each  of  the  States  receiving  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  and  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  children  not  receiving  a 
free  appropriate  public  education;  (C)  the 
number  of  handicapped  children  in  each  of 
the  States  who  are  participating  hi  regular 
clas.sroom  settings,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  613(a)  (13)  (B),  and 
the  number  of  children  who  have  been 
placed  In  separate  classes  or  sepnrate  school- 
ing, or  who  have  been  otherwise  removed 
from  the  regular  education  environment: 
(D)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
residing  in  a  public  or  private  institutional 
setting,  in  each  of  the  States,  who  are  re- 
ceiving a  free  appropriate  public  education, 
end  the  number  of  such  children  residing  in 
bttch  settings  not  receiving  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education;  (E)  the  amount  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures,  in 
each  of  the  States,  specifically  allotted  for 
!;peclal  education  and  related  services;  and 
(P)  the  number  of  personnel,  by  disability 
category,  employed  In  the  education  of  han- 
dicapped children,  and  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  additional  personnel  needed  to  ade- 
quately carry  otjt  the  programs  established 
pursuant  to  this  part  In  each  of  the  States. 

"(3)  Tlie  Commissioner.  In  providing  In- 
formation under  paragraph  (2)(E),  may 
base  such  information  upon  a  sampling  of 
data  available  from  States.  State  educational 
agencies,  and  local  educational  agencies. 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  transmit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  being  made 
toward  the  provision  of  free  appropriate 
public  education  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren, including  a  detailed  description  of  all 
evaluation  activities  conducted  under  bub- 
.sectlon  (b). 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  In 
each  sttch  report  an  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  efl'ectiveness  of  procedures  undertaken 
by  the  States  to  assure  that  handicapped 
children  receive  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  In  the  least  restrictive  environ- 
ment commensttrate  with  their  needs  and 
to  improve  programs  of  Instruction  for  han- 
dicapped children  In  day  or  residential  facil- 
ities. Such  analysis  and  evaluation  shall  In- 
clude any  recommendations  for  change  In 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  or  any  other 
Federal  law  providing  support  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children.  In  order  to 
carry  cut  such  analysis  and  evaluation,  the 
Commissioner  may  conduct  a  statistically 
valid  survey  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
individualized  education  programs. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  hire  person- 
nel necessary  to  conduct  data  collection  and 
evaluation  activities  required  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service  ond 
without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  general  schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  more  than  twenty  such  per- 
Eonntl  sltall  be  employed  at  any  time. 

"GKIEVANCB     PEOCESXTBE 

"Sec.  617.  (a)(1)  Any  local  educational 
agency  which  receives  any  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
grievance  procedure  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  children  by  such  agency. 
Any  such  grievance  procedure  shall  provide 
parents  or  guardians  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  handicapped  children,  an  oppor- 
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tuntty  to  present  complaints  wi 
to   the   manner   in  which  the 
child  involved  is  being  provided 
cation  and  related  services  by  the 
cational  agency. 

"(2)    Any  local  educational  agedcy 
receives  a  complaint  in  accordance 
procedure  established  under 
shall  conduct  an  investigation  of 
plaint.  The  local  educational 
completing  such  investigation,  shkll 
mlt  a  report  of  the  findings  of  sucp 
gation  to  the  State  educational 
gether  with  a  description  of  any 
datlon  or  disposition  made  by  the 
cational  agency. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  aggritvfld  bj 
ommendation  or  disposition  made 
cal  educational   agency  in   accord: 
subsection   (a)(2).  may  file  an  ap  )eal 
the  State  educational  agency  with 
such  action. 

"(2)   The  State  educational  agency 
receiving  any  appeal  under  parag 
shall  review  the  action  of  the  loc^I 
tlonal  agency  involved  and  shall 
Investigation   of   the  factual   circitm 
relating  to  the  original  complaint 
"(3)   In  any  case  in  which  the 
cational  agency  receives  a  report  i 
educational  agency  under  subsectio^ 
the  State  educational  agency  may 
own  motion,  conduct  an  investigation 
same  manner  as  any  investigation 
under  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)   Any  person  participating  in 
Ing  conducted  by  a  local  educational 
or  a  State  educational  agency  und^' 
tlon  (a)  cr  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
the  right  to  be  accompanied  and 
counsel    and    by    Individuals    wit 
knowledge  or  training  with  respect 
problems  of  handicapped  children 
"(d)  (1)   If  a  State  educational 
termines.  as  the  result  of  any  inv^ 
conducted  under  subsection   (b) 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
Ing,    that    a    local    educational 
tailed  to  provide  special  education 
lated  services  in  accordance  with 
slons    of    this    part,    the    State 
agency  shall  endeavor  to  correct 
by  Informal  methods  of  conference 
tlon,  and  persuasion.  The  State  edtc 
agency  shall  establish  and  maintain 
dure  pursuant   to  which   such 
take  such  measures  as  may  be 
the  expeditious  correction  of  any  suih 
In  any  case  In  which  such  agency 
to  correct  any  such  failure  through 
methods. 

"(2)   The  State  educational 
transmit  to  the  Commissioner  a  re^rt 
respect  to  any  determination  of 
tinder  pare^aph  ( 1 ) .  Each  such  rei^rt 
contain  a  description  of  any  action 
the  State  educational  agency  to 
failure     involved.     The     State 
agency  shall  take  into  account  its 
tlon  under  paragraph  (1)  in  its  rev 
application  for  an  allotment  mad< 
local  educational  agency  Involved 
tlon  614(a). 

"(3)   The  findings  of  fact  of  a 
cational  agency  with  respect  to  any 
nation  of  such  agency  under 
shall  be  conclusive  in  any  court  of 
States  if  supported  by  substantial 
except    that   the   coxirt    involved, 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the 
State   educational   agency   to   take 
evidence.  Any  new  or  modified 
fact  made  by  the  State  educations  1 
shall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
tlal  evidence. 

"rxtles 

"Sec.  618.  The  Commissioner  shall 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
effective  date  of  this  section,  prescHbe 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  sif;h 
as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry 
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respect  provisions  of  this  part,  as  amended  by  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
of  1975.". 

EDXTCATIONAL     MEDIA     AND     MATERIALS     CrNTERS 
FOB    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  11.  Section  653  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1453)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CENTERS    ON    EDUCATIONAL    MEDIA    AND 
MATERI.VLS    FOB    THE    HANDICAPPED 

"Sec.  653.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  institutions 
of  higher  education,  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  other  appropriate  non- 
profit agencies,  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  centers  on  educational  media  and 
materials  for  the  handicapped,  which  to- 
gether will  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  activities  to  facilitate  the  use  of  new  ed- 
ucational technology  in  education  programs 
for  handicapped  persons.  Including  design- 
ing, developing,  and  adapting  Instructional 
materials,  and  such  other  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  part  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  In  such  agreements. 
Any  such  agreement  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  Federal  fimds  paid  to  a 
center  will  be  used  solely  for  such  purposes 
as  are  set  forth  in  the  agreement;  and 

"(2)  authorize  such  center,  subject  to  prior 
approval  by  the  Secretary,  to  contract  with 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions for  demonstration  projects. 

"(b)  In  considering  proposals  to  enter  in- 
to agreements  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  prefereiice  to  institutions  and 
agencies  which  have  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bilities necessary  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  educational  media  for  the 
linndlcanped. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  on  activities  carried  out  under  this 
section  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress.". 

GRANTS  FOR    BEMOVAL   OF  ABCHITECrURAL 
BARRIERS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  State 
educational  agency  or  local  educational 
agency  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
make  grants  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
altering  existing  buildings  and  equipment  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  12,  1968 
(Public  Law  90-480;  82  Stat.  718). 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  it  by  section  602(7)- 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1402(7));  and 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given,  it  by  section  602(8) 
of    such    Act    (20    U.S.C.    1402(8)). 

congressional      DISAPPROVAL     OF     BECUL.ATIONS 

Sec.  13.  Section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232 
(d)(1))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Fail- 
ure of  the  Congress  to  adopt  such  a  con- 
current resolution  with  respect  to  any  such 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  requirement 
prescribed  under  any  such  Act,  shall  not 
represent,  with  respect  to  such  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  requirement,  an  approval 
or  finding  of  consistency  with  the  Act  from 
which  It  derives  its  authority  for  any  pur- 
pose, nor  shall  such  failure  to  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  be  construed  as  evidence 
of  an  approval  or  finding  of  consistency  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  prima  facie  case,  or  an 
Inference  or  presumption,  in  any  Judicial 
proceeding.", 

no  later  effective  dates 

fter  the        Sec.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 

and     tlon  (b),  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 

rules    shall   toke  effect   at   the  close  of  June  30. 
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(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
6.  7,  8,  9,  and  10  shall  take  effect  at  the  close 
of  September  30,  1977. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS  (duiing  the  read- 
ing>.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  for  amendment  title  by  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the 
gentleman  has  no  plans  to  try  to  limit 
debate  on  a  bill  ol  this  scope  and  nature' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page  42, 
Immediately  after  line  17,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

(b)(1)  Tlie  Commissioner  of  Education 
.shall,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection,  prescribe — 

(A)  regulations  which  establish  specific 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar disorder  or  condition  may  be  considered 
a  specific  learning  disability  for  purposes  of 
designating  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities;  and 

(B)  regulations  which  establish  and  de- 
scribe diagnostic  procedures  which  shall  be 
used  in  determining  whether  a  particular 
child  has  a  disorder  or  condition  which  places 
such  child  In  the  category  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  transmit  any 
proposed  regulation  written  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate,  for  review  and  comment  by 
each  such  committee,  at  least  15  days  before 
such  regulation  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  accordance  with  section  431  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1232). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities"  means  those  children  who 
have  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic 
psychological  processes  Involved  in  under- 
standing or  In  using  language,  spoken  or 
written,  which  disorder  may  manifest  Itself 
In  Imperfect  ability  to  listen,  think,  speak, 
read,  write,  spell,  or  do  mathematical  calcu- 
lations. Such  disorders  Include  such  condi- 
tions as  perceptual  handicaps,  brain  injury, 
minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  and  de- 
velopmental aphasia.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  children  who  have  learning  prob- 
lems which  are  primarily  the  result  of  visual, 
hearing,  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental  re- 
tardation, of  emotional  disturbance,  or  of 
environmental,  cultural,  or  economic  disad- 
vantage. 

(B)  The  term  "Commisisoner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(4)  The  provision  of  this  sub.sectlou  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Effective  on  the  date  upon  which  final 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
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of  Education  under  subsection  (b)  take  ef- 
fect, the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
i.s  amended.  In  parargaph  (1)  of  section  612 
(c)  of  the  Act  (as  such  paragraph  would  take 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  subsection  (a) ) , 
by  striking  out  ",  and  may  not  count,  as  part" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "one-.slxth  of 
-,.ich  percentage". 

Page  42,  line  18.  strike  out  "(b)"  Biid  in- 
-:rt  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

Pa^e  56,  line  22,  strike  out  ■8."  f.nd  in.sert 
in  lieu  thereof  "8(a) ,  8(d) ,". 

Ml-.  QUIE  (during  the  reading .» .  Mr. 
Chahman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  aniendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record, 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
committee  considered  tliis  bill,  the  spe- 
cific learning  disabilities  children  were 
added  in  the  definition  of  the  handi- 
capped by  my  amendment.  The  reason 
was  that  the  figures  that  we  received  on 
the  handicapped  that  should  be  served 
included  specific  learning  disabilities. 
While  heretofore,  they  were  a  separate 
category,  now  tliey  will  be  placed  in  the 
defiiiition  of  "handicapped"  for  this 
progi'am. 

At  that  timt  liie  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Lehman;  had  a  concern 
that  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  in- 
clude too  many  children  as  specific 
learning  disabilities  children  and  there- 
by deny  an  opportunity  to  some  of  the 
other  handicapped  children. 

That  may  be  the  case  now  in  some 
States,  as  I  agree.  I  did  not  like  the  idea, 
liowever,  of  having  a  cap  on  the  number 
of  specific  learning  disabilities  children 
because  we  cazmot  always  be  sure  that 
they  are  just  one-sixth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  handicapped. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Lehman)  and  I  have  talked  considerably 
since  then  and  have  now  reached  an 
agreement  on  my  amendment  which  you 
have  just  heard  read,  which  will  require 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  spell 
out  in  detail  exactly  what  may  and  what 
may  not  be  considered  an  SLD. 

Although  there  is  a  definition  of  SLD 
in  the  law  right  now,  there  is  a  little 
change  in  the  bill  in  order  to  exclude 
some  individuals  who  are  not  specific- 
learning  disabled,  the  economically  and 
culturally  disadvantaged. 

We  also  require  in  the  amendment 
that  I  oflfer  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe  the  diagnostic  procedures  that 
will  be  used  in  determining  whether  a 
particular  child  has  a  disorder  or  con- 
dition which  places  that  child  in  the 
category  of  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities. 

When  the  Commissioner  has  done 
that,  we  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
what  he  recommends  as  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  our  committee  and  pass  on  it. 
When  that  has  been  completed,  then  the 
cap  of  one-sixth  of  the  handicapped 
that  now  appears  in  the  bill  would  be 
dropped, 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  resolution 
of  the  difQculty  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves iii  the  committee. 

The  feeling  has  been  and  i.s  that  chil- 
dren might  be  improperly  labeled  and 
thercfoi-e  they  possibly  could  be  stigma- 


tized by  that,  sometimes  to  eliminate  a 
child  that  does  not  have  a  specific  learn- 
ing disability  or  handicap  from  a  class- 
room, they  sometimes  are  put  In  a  spe- 
cial class.  This  would  prevent  that  from 
happening,  since  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  bill.  And  it  makes  actually 
clear  what  our  intentions  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  yield  back 
the  floor  so  tiiat  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  *Mr.  Lehman)  can  express  him- 
self, after  which  we  will  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy in  order  to  make  clear  what  the 
amendment  says. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairjnfcii,  I  move 
10  .strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Qtjie)  for  yielding. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
:»ian  from  Minnesota  (Mi-.  Quie)  for 
working  with  me  to  resolve  the  removal 
of  the  one-sixth  cap  on  learning  disa- 
bilities. 

This  cap  was  necessary  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  specific  definitions  of 
learning  disability  in  the  legislation.  Now 
we  have  worked  out  a  way  by  which  we 
can  remove  this  one-sixth  cap,  when  the 
Office  of  Education  includes  in  the  regu- 
lation proper  definitions  and  diagnostic 
procedures. 

I  atjologize  for  the  time  I  take,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  our  col- 
leagues can  deal  with  anything  that  is 
more  specifically  related  to  some  of  the 
needs  of  their  constituents  than  is  called 
for  in  this  legislation. 

I  know  of  very  few  people  in  this  body 
here  v^'ho  have  not  either  a  relative  or  a 
friend  with  a  learning  disability  child,  or 
has  not  had  constituents  calling  this 
problem  to  attention. 

The  special  learning  disability  chil- 
dren are  a  different  category  of  handi- 
capped children,  they  are  not  those  who 
are  retai-ded  children,  nor  can  they  be 
mainstream  children,  and  many  of  their 
parents  are  having  to  pay  several  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary private  education. 

No  one  really  knows  what  a  learning 
disability  is.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  to  bring  a  kind  of  focus  to 
this  problem. 

Perhaps  a  learning  disability  is  some 
kind  of  a  neurological  short  circuit  that 
nobody  has  been  able  to  identify  yet.  I 
know  of  young  people  who  have  suffered 
from  this,  and  have  become  very  suc- 
cessful sales  people,  and  yet  they  cannot 
read  and  write.  I  know  of  some  people 
who  have  suffered  from  learning  disabil- 
ities, who  are  not  retarded,  and  who  are 
pi-actically  mechanical  geniuses,  and  yet 
they  can  neither  read  nor  wiite. 

Tliere  is  gieat  disparity  in  categoriz- 
ing. 

For  instance,  Indiana  lias  a  1 -per- 
cent cap  on  learning  disabilities  in  their 
school  system.  Some  1,500  people  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  have  been  Identified. 
Tlie  State  of  Texas  has  identified  oVer 
100,000  leaniing  disability  people. 

I  have  been  dealing  with  various  agen- 
cies. I  have  consulted  with  the  mailman 
center  of  the  University  of  Miami,  Spe- 
cial Education  Administrators  of  Mont- 
gomei-y  County  and  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  of  course  from  my  home,  the  Dade 


County  School  System.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  of  the 
OflSce  of  Education,  and  others,  all  are 
struggling  to  develop  an  adequate  defi- 
nition of  a  learning  disability. 

Research  has  identified  53  basic  learn- 
ing abilities.  So  if  we  have  53  basic  learn- 
ing abilities  then  there  have  to  be  53 
basic  learning  disabilities. 

Some  of  these  learning  disabilities  are 
PS  comphcated  as  motor  kinetic  func- 
tions and  sequencing.  They  can  be  de- 
.^cribed  as  squirming,  or  all?rgies.  or  even 
lack  of  bowel  control.  One  of  the  mala 
learning  disabiUties  of  teenagers  has 
been  identified  as  an  iron  deficiency. 

Diane  Dwoky  identifies  99  minimal 
brain  disfimctions  which  Is  a  way  of 
identification  of  learning  disability  that 
is  not  identified  as  retardation. 

Sam  Kirk  of  the  State  of  Arizona  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  was  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  the  Handicapped.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  about  1  to  3  percent  have 
.?o  far  been  able  to  be  identified  as  learn- 
ing disabilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lehman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  According  to  Dr.  An- 
thony DePietro,  curriculum  specialist  at 
CathoUc  University,  HEW's  definition  is 
not  operational  and  does  not  facihtate 
the  diagnosis  and  identification  of  stu- 
dents who  have  learning  disabilities. 

Vanderbilt  University,  I  think,  has  put 
out  one  of  the  best  papers  on  this  prob- 
lem. The  University  of  Vanderbilt  in  a 
publication  of  September,  1974,  stated 
that: 

General  terms  such  as  minimal  bralu  dis- 
function and  undefined  learning  disabilities 
have  no  consistent  meaning  and  no  value  as 
a  basis  for  the  development  or  the  applica- 
tion of  corrective  methods.  Efforts  must  be 
directed  toward  more  precise  and  objective 
definitions. 

which  we  are  ti-ying  to  do  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  term  learning  disability  has  appeal 
because  it  implies  a  specific  neurological 
condition  for  which  no  one  can  be  held  par- 
tlcularly  responsible,  and  yet  it  escapes  the 
stigma  of  mental  retardation.  There  is  no 
implication  of  neglect,  emotional  disturb- 
ance, or  Improper  training  or  education,  nor 
does  it  imply  a  lack  of  motivation  on  the 
part  of  the  child.  For  these  cosmetic  reasons, 
it  is  a  rather  nice  term  to  have  aroiuid.  How- 
ever, no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  evi- 
dencs  of  the  implied  neurological  Impair- 
ments. 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  in  order  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
learning  disabilities.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  find  what  it  is  that  Is  causing 
neurological  impairment  and  learn  the 
definition  and  the  diagnosis  of  this  dys- 
function. 

Dade  County  Paul  Bell,  the  executive 
director  for  the  division  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  says  that  ac- 
cording to  the  present  definition  of  learn- 
ing difficulty,  it  can  mean  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  student  body.  This  is  not  the 
yardstick  we  need.  This  Is  not  the  kind 
of  program  we  need.  We  want  to  deal 
with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

I  concur  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Minnesota,  that  th  s  is  the 
proper  way  to  begin  to  deal  vlth  the 
people  in  this  category  who  need  the 
help,  and  who  need  It  badly.  Con  sequent- 
ly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Ilk;  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  several 
questions,  for  the  purpose  of  Ugislative 
history,  so  that  we  can  direct  this  in- 
formation and  intent  to  the  i  ttention 
of  the  OflBce  of  Education. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  fnm  Min- 
nesota tMr.  QtriE) : 

For  the  purpose  of  legislative  histoi-y, 
is  it  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to 
require  a  clarification,  a  tightening  up 
of  the  present  SLD  definitions  ci  intained 
in  existing  law  as  amended  by  I  his  act? 
Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
yes.  that  is  essentially  what  this  amend- 
ment would  require. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Does  the  ge  itleman 
agree  that  under  the  present  djflnition 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  int  ;rpreta- 
tion  of  what  a  "disorder  in  one  or  more 
of  the  basic  psychological  processes"  is. 
and  that  there  are  several  sucti  "psy- 
chological disorders"  ranging  frc  m  emo- 
tionally disturbed  to  other  vari)us  and 
serious  behavior  and  personal  ty  dis- 
orders? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  do  agree  th£  t  is  tlie 
case. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Under  the  present 
definition.  Will  the  gentleman  also  reply 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  ;, pacifies 
in  tlie  present  HEW  definition,  h  it  pos- 
sible that  serious  emotion  and  p<  rsonal- 
Ity  disorders  could  be  included  in  the 
existing  SLD  category:  or  to  tlie  other 
extreme,  that  under  present  cr  teria  a 
child  who  peridically  daydreams  in  the 
class  could  conceivably  be  classified  as 
an  SLD  child? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  might  be.  but  I  think 
It  is  more  likely  to  come  up  in  mother 
part  of  the  definition  of  the  handi  capped, 
the  "emotionally  disturbed." 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  So,  for  the  pun  )oses  of 
this  amendment,  personality  dsorders 
would  be  excluded  from  th»  SLD 
definition? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
The  time  of  the  gentleman  froi  n  Flor- 
ida has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Quie.  and  hi  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Lehman  was  illowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minute  5.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  assume  that  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  "speciic  cri- 
teria" refers  to  diagnostic  criteiia  and 
procedures  to  be  performed  by  sp<  cialists 
and  would  include  but  not  be  lin  ited  to 
a  pedlatrlc-neurological  work  up  and  a 
psychological  review,  thus  emphasizing 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  better 
Identify  the  nature  and  magnitudi  of  the 
SLD  problem? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  that  is  so. 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  For  the  purpose  of  leg- 
islative history,  will  States  be  required 
to  follow  these  new  guidelines,  sta  ndards 
and  criteria  for  Identifying  an  SL  t  child 
if  they  are  to  receive  funds  \md  ?r  this 
Act? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  they  will  be  rcqi  ired  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Will  OE  be  requ  ired  to 
refine  their  classification  of  SLD  children 
and  insure  that  an  SLD  classification  I3 
based  on  the  most  rigorous  comprehen- 
sive testing,  evaluation,  and  dia  jnostic 
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procedures  under  the  gentleman's  amen- 
procedures  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  definitely. 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Will  OE  regulations 
specify  that  an  SLD  be  considered  as  a 
disorder  existing  within  the  child,  and 
not  the  result  of  any  outside  factors  such 
a.<?  a  disordered  home  environment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  OE  regulations  will 
spe::ify  that. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Proceeding  along  this 
same  track  and  for  the  purpose  of  estab-, 
lishing  legislative  history,  we  also  know 
that  minimal  brain  dysfunction  is  a  func- 
tional definition  of  brain  injury  which  is 
contained  in  the  existing  SLD  definition. 
And  that  the  failures  of  incoding  or  de- 
coding of  information  and  processing  of 
information  are  disorders  within  the 
minimal  brain  dysfmiction  classification. 
It  is  my  underctanding  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
insure  that  OE  covers  all  the  legitimate 
and  universal  possibilities  under  this 
diagnostic  classification  and  at  least  all 
others  contained  in  the  definition  to  de- 
te- nine  v.hat  else  i*  is. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  precisely  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  We  also  know  that  dys- 
lexia is  one  of  the  classifications  included 
in  SLD.  This  disorder  is  identified  by  the 
reversing  of  letters  and  the  fixation  on  a 
single  word  or  object  in  a  sentence.  Will 
OE  also  cover  all  the  legitimate  possibil- 
ities under  this  diagnostic  classification 
and  all  other  SLD  classifications  con- 
tained in  the  SLD  definition  to  define 
more  clearly  what  else  it  is? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Yes  it  will. 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Is  it  your  judgment  that 
when  the  Office  of  Education  defines  a 
specific  learning  disability  it  will  indicate 
that  such  a  classification  will  be  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  significantly  hinder  or 
impair  a  child's  basic  educational  per- 
formance and  thereby  require  special  ed- 
ucation and  related  services. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  such  a  clarification 
will  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lehman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  For  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing legislative  history,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  imderstanding  that  the  one- 
sixth  of  the  handicapped  cap  on  the 
number  of  SLD  children  who  may  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  generating  the 
Federal  allocation  under  this  act  will 
remain  in  effect  until  the  final  regula- 
tions we  are  requiring  OE  to  develop  be- 
come effective  and  that  if  OE  comes  back 
to  Congress  in  1  year  without  any  guide- 
lines or  regulations  specifically  setting 
forth  the  diagnostic  criteria  to  be  used 
as  well  as  more  explicit  definition  of 
these  labels  contained  in  the  current  law 
as  amended  by  this  act,  that  the  one- 
sixth  cap  would  remain  in  force  under 
final  regulations  promulgated? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes ;  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  So,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  legislative  history  and  in 
summation,  we  are  accepting  the  defini- 
tion of  SLD  as  it  cuiTently  appears  in  law 
and  as  amended  by  the  measure  before 


us,  but  the  Office  of  Education  will  be 
required  to  delineate  more  clearly  actual 
descriptions  of  each  classification  which 
would  come  imder  the  overall  heading  of 
specific  learning  disability  and  OE  will 
be  requued  to  spell  out  in  detail: 
One,  what  an  SLD  is: 
Two,  what  it  is  not; 
Three,  what  are  the  manifestations 
that  are  associated  exclusively  with  a 
particular    SLD.    without    overlapping 
other  disabilities  or  handicaps:  and 

Pour,  what  are  the  specific  diagnostic 
criteria  and  procedures  for  making  a  de- 
termination of  a  particular  learning  dis- 
ability. 

When  there  is  substantial  doubt  among 
the  educational  specialists  with  respect 
to  whetlier  behavioral  manifestations  of 
children— meaning  individual  evaluation 
and  diagnosis  and  whether  it  is  physical 
or      psychological— coiiform      to      the 
amended  definition  of  SLD,  will  such  be- 
havioral   manifestations    then    be    ex- 
cluded? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  respond- 
ing to  my  questions  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  legislative  history  on  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
commend  th^  gentleman  for  his  work  in 
working  out  this  compromise  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  one-sixth  cap  on  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  children  who  may  be. 
counted   as   specific   learning    disabled. 
While  our  original  methods  may  have 
differed,   our  objectives   were  identical 
from  the  start — that  is  to  prevent  the  in- 
correct labeling  or  categorizing  of  chil- 
dren  with   learning   problems.   By   the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  we  are  forc- 
ing the  Office  of  Education  to  come  to 
grips  with  a  problem  that  they  have  given 
barely  token  recognition  and  study  in 
recent  years.  Thus,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  would  agree  that 
the  anticipated  results  of  the  amendment 
should  significantly  reduce  the  wide  di- 
versity of  opinion  among  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  specialists  as  to  what  actually 
is  a  specific  learning  disability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Quie). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MB.    O'NEILL 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'NEILL:  Page 
56,  immediately  after  line  7,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  (2)  (B),  any  local  educational 
agency  which  is  required  to  carry  out  any 
program  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
chUdren  pursuant  to  a  State  law  In  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
of  1975,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment tmder  section  612(b)(1)  for  use  in 
carryuig  out  such  program,  except  that  such 
allotment  may  not  be  used  to  reduce  the 
level  of  expenditures  for  .such  program  made 
by  such  local  educational  agency  from  State, 
local,  or  private  funds  below  the  level  of 
such  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  seeks  such  allotment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  Common - 
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wealth  of  Massachusetts  under  title  I, 
financial  assistance  to  local  education 
agencies  for  the  education  of  children  of 
low-income  families,  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  that  lan- 
guage identical  to  section  614(2)  (B) 
precluded  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  funding 
progi-ams  previously  mandated  by  state 
law.  The  Commonwealth  fears  that  this 
same  language  will  compel  the  Office  of 
Education  of  HEW  to  make  a  similar  rul- 
ing with  regard  to  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  and  the  Common- 
wealth's "766"  program. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  Select  Education  Commit- 
tee and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas),  in  preparing  this  ex- 
cellent piece  of  legislation.  But,  can  we 
afford  to  penalize  a  State  that  has,  of  its 
own  volition,  initiated  comprehensive 
and  progressive  legislation  prior  to  an 
action  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  just 
clarifies  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this 
act,  so  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  States  like  Massachusetts  which 
have  initiated  outstanding  and  pioneer- 
ing efforts  in  aiding  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  in  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  with  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  timely  one. 
It  does  protect  Massachusetts  and  other 
similar  States  from  misinterpretation  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  misinterpretation  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  eligibility  to  receive 
allotments  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will-  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  educa- 
tion law  evidently  would  have  permitted 
the  States  to  receive  funds  even  though 
the  States  had  such  a  law  requiring  that 
education  be  provided  for  all  the  handi- 
capped. 

However,  the  gentleman  raises  the 
point  that  if  the  department  .•should  con- 
strue it  otherwise,  it  would  be  good  to 
have  this  language  which  makes  abso- 
lutely clear  that  States  such  as  Massa- 
chusetts or  Minnesota,  I  might  say, 
which  have  legislation  of  this  type,  will 
not  be  denied  the  funds.  As  the  gentle- 
man has  written  his  amendment — which 
I  approve— it  would  not  permit  any  sup- 
planting of  State  or  local  funds.  Federal 
funds  have  to  be  additional.  I  certainly 
approve  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  ^Mr.  O'NEitt). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page  65, 
line  5,  insert  "(a)"  immediately  after  Sec. 
13.". 

Page  65,  immediately  after  line  17,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  431(d)  (1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Such  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  re- 
quirement" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  -Any  standard,  rule,  regulation, 
or  requirement  which  has  been  reconsidered 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)(2)(A), 
or  with  respect  to  which  such  reconsidera- 
tion has  been  waived  xinder  subsection  (b) 
(2)  (B).  shall  be  transmitted  In  its  proposed 
nnal  form  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  Any  standard,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  requirement  transmitted  under  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  make  a  change  in 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
section  431,  where  presently  it  could  be 
read  so  tiiat  the  45  days  that  tlie  Con- 
gress has  to  review  any  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Education  would  begin  run- 
ning at  the  time  the  draft  regulations 
are  sent  up  here.  Therefore,  we  only 
would  have  an  extra  15  days  beyond  that 
which  is  provided  for  public  comment, 
and  no  change  to  react  to  the  final  reg- 
ulations. The  Congress  intended  that  the 
45  days  begin  to  run  at  the  issuance  of 
the  final  regulations. 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
it  is  at  the  issuance  of  the  final  regula- 
tions that  the  45  days  in  section  431  be- 
gins to  ran. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  very  useful 
and  clarifying,  and  I  hope  it  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QtriE). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY   MR.  QTJIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■^ent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment.s  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page 
31,  line  12.  strike  out  -(2)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  '(3)"  and  after  line  11  insert- 

(2)  Section  614(b)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380; 
88  Stat.  580)  Ls  further  amended  by  striking 
out  -(B)  $8.75."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of— 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  quotient  of— 
"(i)   the  total  amount  appropriated  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  subsection;  di- 
vided by 

"(ii)  the  total  number  of  children  aged 
three  to  twenty-one,  inclusive,  in  all  of  the 
States  in  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
.satlsfoctory  data  are  available." 

Page  40,  strike  out  lines  3  through  5  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  quotient 
of — ■ 


"(i)  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
.such  fiscal  year;  divided  by 

"(11)  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
children  In  the  school  districts  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  of  all  of  the  States  who 
are  enrolled  in  programs  of  free  appropriate 
public  education  which  meet  the  criteria 
established  in  section  614(a)(1)." 

Page  41,  beginning  on  line  9,  strike  out 
everythhig  through  line  17  on  page  42  and 
insert  lu  iieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
fix  dates  before  which  each  local  educational 
•  agency  shall  report  to  it  on  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  the  local  educational 
agency,  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  which  It  estimates  that  It  wUl  ex- 
pend in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part.  The  amounts  so  avaUable  to  any 
local  educational  agency  or  any  amount 
which  would  be  available  to  any  other  local 
educational  agency  if  it  were  to  submit  an 
approvable  program,  which  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  determines  will  not  be  used 
for  rhe  period  if  its  avallabUlty,  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  those  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  children  counted  by  each 
such  agency  which  the  State  educational 
agency  determines  will  need  addittonal  funds 
to  carry  out   approved  programs." 


Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiE)  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  general  debate,  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it  is  a 
tremendous  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  legislation,  and 
an  assistance  to  the  States  and  the  local 
schools   in   meeting    the   needs   of    the 
iiandicapped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  culmination  of 
many  years  of  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  myself,  and  many  oth- 
ers. It  is  something  that  we  not  only 
learned  from  the  hearings  this  year,  but 
what  we  have  learned  from  hearings  in 
previous  years,  and  learned  as  we  have 
been  watching  the  legislaUon  and  the 
programs  progress  that  are  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  Uie 
Handicapped. 

The  one  part  of  it  Urat  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  is  the  part  on  the  amount  of 
the  authorization.  As  the  Members  know, 
from  reading  the  report,  in  this  fiscal 
year   1976  and  in  fiscal  year  1977  the 
amount  is  about  $680  million  authorized 
We  presently,   this  year,  have  already 
passed    an    appropriation    bill    in    the 
House  which  calls  for  $110  miUion,  and 
so,  if  we  have  already  appropriated  $110 
million  and  we  add  an  authorization  of 
$680  million  for  this  fiscal  year,  we  know 
tliat   authorization   is    way    above    the 
amount  that  we  will  appropriate,  in  fact, 
it  is  6  times  the  appropriation  and  about 
14  times  the  budget  figure  in  1976.  In 
1978  fiscal  year  this  authorization  is  40 
times  this  year's  appropriated  amount 
and  80  times  the  budget. 
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The  same  would  be  true,  I 
pect,  next  year,  no  matter 
about  the  amount  that  ought 
pended  for  the  education  of 
capped  the  $680  million 
be  more  than  we  would  ever 
by  far. 

In  1978.  we  then  begin,  undei 
formula.  If  we  serve  12  percei^t 
children  of  school  age  and.  if 
of  education  then  is  the  same  as 
there  would  be  an  authorizatio^i 
billion. 

The  jump  from  $110  million 
lion  in  virtually  2  fiscal  years 
more  than  anybody  would  ever  a 
we  would  be  doing. 

Just  as  we  siw  the  nurses 
tion  bill  vetoed,  this  one  migh|t 
the  same  fate.  We  voted  to 
veto  on  that  authorization  bill 
programs  that  was  some  over 
but  in  this  bill  we  are  way 
budget,  in  fact,  14  to  80  times  th  ; 
We  are  talking  about  billions 
budget  rather  than  a  few  million 
budget  in  the  health  bill.  I  grant 
House  and  ths  Senate  voted  to 
and  they  may  vote  to  override  ii 
this  authorization  language,  as 
the  President  should  veto  it 
plan  to  sustain  him. 

The  way  we  reach  the  figure; 
million  in  the  first  2  years  is 
tiply  $8.75  times  the  children  3 
each  State  and,  beginning  in 
way  we  reach  that  authorizatidn 
of  $3.9  billion  is  to  multiply  the 
of  children  served  by  half  of  the 
expenditure  per  public  schoolchijd 
Nation. 

Both  were  put  in  there 
the  formula  so  that  we  would 
year  give  an  equal  amount  to 
3  to  21,  and  then  tliat  money 
utilized  only  for  the  children 
served  in  special  education  for 
capped  in  each  State. 

In  1978  and  thereafter,  we  will 
number  of  children  served  and 
ute  an  equal  amount  per  chile 
to  the  States  and  school,  the 
50  percent  of  public  school 
per  child. 

So  what  my  amendment  does 
move  the  $8.75  in  the  first  fiscal 
the  half  per  pupil  expenditure 
lie  schools  in  the  remaining  y 
instead  of  that,  the  amoimt 
would  be  divided  by  the  number 
dren,  so  that  we  get  an  equal 
per  child  going  to  each  State. 

So  what  my  amendment  dof 
leave  the  formula  distribution 
the  same.  It  will  operate  exactly 
However,  it  will  not  carry  that 
false  goal  which  seems  to  be  oilr 
lem  now  of  Congress  aut  lorizing 
amounts  which  it  will  never  appi  opriate. 
We  would  never  reach  these  au  horiza- 
tion  levels,  at  least,  in  the  5  y^ars  we 
could  project  In  this  legislation 

There  is  no  question  that  thid  is  per- 
manent legislation,  and  I  think  |t  ought 
to  be  permanent  legislation. 

I  just  feel  that  it  is  not  vnai  for  us 
to  set  false  goals  and  rather  than  3o  that, 
I  believe  we  should  adopt  my  ame  adment 
because  it  will  keep  the  formula  exactly 
as  the  bUl  has  it  while  removin  r  goals. 
We  should  remember  that  thejappro- 
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prlations  for  the  handicapped  are  not 
based  only  on  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped. We  can  never  fund  everyone's 
needs  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
even  25  percent  of  needs.  The  appropria- 
tions must  be  decided  in  relationship  to 
the  total  budget,  in  relationship  to  the 
total  HEW  budget,  and  in  relationship  to 
the  total  Office  of  Education  budget.  We 
must  balance  this  with  all  the  areas 
where  v.^e  have  deep  Federal  concern  in 
respect  to  what  we  will  have  to  appro- 
priate for  other  equally  worthwhile  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
make  this  legislation  as  close  to  being 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  human  beings 
to  write  legislation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  has  just  said, 
this  is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 
He  and  I  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  the  full  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  worked 
closely  together  to  shape  the  legisla- 
tion. The  only  difference  between  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota and  my  position  is  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  that  has  just  been 
offered. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  he  re- 
jected, and  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  I  say 
that. 

In  the  first  place,  it  costs  more  money 
to  educate  handicapped  children.  The 
best  estimate  we  have  is  that  generally 
speaking  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  edu- 
cate a  handicapped  child  as  it  does  a 
nonhandicapped  child. 

Secondly,  Mi-.  Chairman,  we  know 
that  State  courts  and  State  legislative 
bodies  have  been  ruling  by  decisions  and 
by  statutes  that  Stite.-;  must  give  handi- 
caped  children  a  free  public  education, 
and  that  it  is  a  right  that  is  theirs  under 
the  Constitution. 

Thirdly,  tlie  bill  under  consideration 
seeks  to  help  make  good  an  increasingly 
widespread  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  provide 
educational  services  to  all  handicapped 
children. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  v.e 
are  not  engaging  in  a  new  kind  of  ap- 
proach in  the  foiTnula  under  considera- 
tion. Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  formula 
in  the  bill  tracks  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the 
principal  difference  being  that  in  title 
I  the  money  is  to  go  for  the  education  of 
children  in  areas  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  children, 
while  in  this  bill  the  funds  are  to  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  handicapped 
children. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  title  I  pro- 
gram helps  disadvantaged  children,  who 
at  least  have  been  getting  some  educa- 
tion, but  the  bill  under  consideration 
makes  possible  assistance  to  the  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  children  in  our 
countrj",  who  we  know  are  getting  no 
education  at  all. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this:  that  the  committee 
in  writing  the  formula  we  made  very 
clear,  if  the  Members  will  read  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  we  understand  that 


the  estimates  of  funds  that  might  be  ap- 
propriated to  make  good  on  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children  in  this  society  are 
not  likely  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  we  felt 
it  was  our  responsibiUty  as  the  author- 
izing committee,  the  committee  that 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  matter, 
to  give  the  best  judgment  we  could  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation^  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  relative 
to  what  is  really  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 

Then  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
in  their  wisdom,  can  make  their  judg- 
ments based  on  the  revenues  that  are 
coming  into  the  Treasury  and  the  other 
priorities  that  seek  funds  from  the  Fed- 
ederal  Government  for  spending  of  one 
kind  or  another.  They  can  put  all  ol 
these  things  together  and  make  their 
overall  judgment,  which  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

I  further  point  out,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  has  noted, 
that  this  is  permanent  authority.  The 
amounts  in  the  bill  need  not  therefore 
be  reauthorized.  Tlie  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral authorization  remains  constant  in 
tliat  the  Federal  Government  is,  with  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  making  clear 
that  as  a  nation  we,  as  a  people,  are  set- 
ting a  goal  and  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  aid  tlie  States  and  the  local  communi- 
ties in  this  coimtry  by  picking  up  one 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  educating  the 
handicapped  children. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  com- 
mitment will  be  most  significant,  and  in- 
deed, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  we 
pass  this  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
reported  by  the  committee,  it  will  repre- 
sent the  most  significant  commitment  to 
the  needs  of  handicapped  children,  the 
neglect  of  whom  remains  as  a  great  blot 
on  the  people  of  our  society,  that  our 
country  has  ever  known  in  the  nearly 
200  years  of  the  country's  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much, 
therefore,  that  that  commitment  will  re- 
main and  that  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
.sota  <Mr.  Quiei,  who  has  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  this  measure,  will 
be  overcome  and  rejected. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  I  voted  in  favor  of  re- 
porting this  bill  out  of  committee.  I  did 
so  because  I  believe  that  education  of 
handicapped  children  is  an  important 
area,  an  area  that  merits  our  assistance. 
I  strongly  disagree,  however,  with  the 
authorization  levels  provided  for  in  this 
legislation.  If  fully  funded,  expenditures 
could  run  as  high  as  $680  million  for  fis- 
cal 1976  and  1977  and  $2.4  billion  to  $3.9 
billion  for  each  year  thereafter. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  $100 
million  we  appropriated  in  1975.  Further- 
more, it  is  totally  imrealistic. 

This  bill  represents  the  ultimate  in  Ir- 
responsibility. No  one  on  this  floor  real- 
ly believes  that  between  $2  and  $4  bil- 
lion will  be  appropriated.  Yet  the  major- 
ity will  pass  a  bill  with  those  unrealistic 
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goals  on  the  theory  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  not  fund  these  ex- 
cessive goals.  This  is  a  poor  way  to  legis- 
late. This  is  the  empty  promise  which  is 
held  out  to  the  people  time  and  time 
again.  Education  lobbyists  will  be  pleased. 
They  can  give  credit  to  those  who  are 
quote — trying — unquote  to  reach  these 
goals  and  then  build  up  pressure  around 
the  country  to  get  appropriations  for 
these  large  funds  which  they  will  tell 
everyone  "CongrcKs  says  we  are  entitled 
to."  A  giant  shell  game  and  we  should 
not  participate  in  it. 

I  repeat,  it  is  totally  mirealistic  to  hold 
out  to  the  education  commimity  that  we 
can  spend  from  $2  to  $4  billion  yearly 
on  this  program.  One  of  the  objects  I 
have  always  had  to  many  Federal  aid 
programs  is  that  false  hopes  are  held  out 
and  appropriations  do  not  match  the 
authorizations. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  have  greatly 
hicreased  appropriations  at  a  time  our 
budget  deficit  is  running  in  the  $70  to  $80 
billion  range.  This  would  be  the  height 
of  fiscal  irrespon.sibility.  In  fact,  across 
the  board  there  must  be  .<;ome  cuts  in 
Federal  spending.  While  funding  for  a 
few  areas  such  as  education  of  handi- 
capped children  should  be  moderately 
increased,  the  tendency  of  Congress  is 
to  increase  everytiiing  without  thought 
to  where  the  money  will  come  from. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  fine  statement  of  my  good  friend 
and  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Brademas>.  and  I  only 
noted  one  thing  lacking.  He  never  on-  2 
mentioned  a  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
whether  it  was  an  oversight  that  no  fig- 
ure was  mentioned  during  liis  entire  5- 
minute  statement.  Could  I  get  some  in- 
dication as  to  what  the  gentleman  ex- 
pects the  congressional  appropriations  to 
be  is  fiscal  years  1976,  1977.  1978,  and 
1979? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  page  23,  the 
very  first  paragraph  of  the  committee 
report.  He  will  there  find  spelled  out 
what  the  estimated  authorization  would 
amount  to  in  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  formula  would  come  into  effect. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  a  point  which  I  neglected 
to  make,  which  is,  of  cour.se,  that  the 
formula  in  the  bill  under  consideration 
would  not  come  into  effect  until  fiscal 
year  1978.  The  foi-mula  in  present  law, 
the  so-called  Mathias  fonnula,  would, 
in  order  to  encourage  tlie  States  and 
local  communities  to  serve  handicapped 
children,  continue  for  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977.  The  point  of  this  pro\'ision,  of 
course,  is  that,  unhke  the  Mathias 
formula,  the  nev;  formula,  in  H.R.  7217, 
ties  the  Federal  funds  which  the  State  or 
a  local  school  district  would  receive  to 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  be- 
ing sei-ved. 

Tlie  figure  the  gentleman  uses  is  $3.8 
billion.  If  each  State  actually  served  a 
number  of  handicapped  children  which 


represented  at  least  12  percent  of  its 
school  age  population — which  is,  of 
course,  the  cap — it  is  estimated  that  in 
fiscal  year  1978  the  entitlement  would 
amount  to  $3.8  billion. 

Later  on  on  the  same  page,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  will 
note,  the  committee  report  makes  very 
clear  that  it  is  not  anticipated  that  that 
much  money  would  actually  be  appro- 
priated. The  report  also  makes  clear  that 
the  committee  anticipates  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  would  make  their  own 
judgments  on  how  much  money  to  rec- 
ommend for  this  program  in  light  of 
revenues  available  and  in  light  of  other 
competing  priorities. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  because  in  the  last 
part  of  his  statement  he  got  closer  to 
answering  my  question. 

My  question  was,  "What,  realistically, 
does  the  gentleman  expect  the  Congress 
10  appropriate?"  Not  the  amount  that 
we  are  holding  out  in  the  report — not 
even  the  target  figures — but  the  realistic 
figures  the  gentleman  believes  will  be 
appropriated.  The  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana still  does  not  have  any  precise  idea 
of  what  the  realistic  figures  would  be 
for  fiscal  1977,  1978,  and  1979.  or  does 
he  think  the  figure  will  be  close  to  $3.8 
billion? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  think  it 
v,ould  not  be  close  to  $3.8  billion,  but  I 
think  that  the  important  point  to  note 
here  is  the  point  I  make  in  my  remarks 
earlier,  namely,  that  this  is  a  permanent 
pioerani  and  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  authorizing  committee  to  make, 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  v.hole  House,  an 
honest  judgment,  based  on  its  careful 
study,  of  what  tlie  actual  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  for  the  educating  of  handi- 
capped  children. 

Indeed,  were  we  on  the  autliorizing 
committee  to  fail  to  present  such  a  de- 
termination, we  would,  in  my  view,  be 
failing  in  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  fur- 
ther stated  that  as  an  overall  target,  it 
is  the  intention  of  this  legislation  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  Federal  participation  in  this 
particular  program  should  at  least  reach 
the  level  of  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating the  handicapped  children  in  the 
country.  Is  that  correct? 

Ml-.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  the  goal  that 
I  would  hope  very  much  we  would  be 
wiUing  to  reach,  given  the  enormity  of 
the  need  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
millions  and  millions  of  handicapped 
children  in  this  country  who  not  only 
are  receiving  an  inadequate  education, 
but.  in  many  cases,  no  education  at  all. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
last  question: 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  referred 
to  the  budget  estimates.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman give  me  the  figures,  the  budget 
committee  projections,  and  where  I 
could  find  those? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  again  will  turn  to  page 
23  of  the  committee  report,  the  third  sen- 
tence in  the  top  paragraph,  where  he  will 
note,  in  re.spect  of  the  formula  in  the 
existing  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  Mathias 


formula,  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  earlier  made  ref- 
erence, tlie  following  sentence: 

It  is  therefore  eBtlmated  that  the  bill 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  each  of 
these  fiscal  vear.s  of  approximately  $666,000,- 
000. 

That  is  the  effect  of  the  formula  in 
the  existing  law. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  read  that  as  the 
estimate  of  the  committee,  not  any  esti- 
mate of  the  Budget  Committee.  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  that  figure  is  the 
estimate  of  the  Budget  Committee;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  It  is  the  estimate  of 
the  authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  simply  say  again  that  I  believe  we 
are  holding  out  very  unreahstic  goals. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qthe) 
is  very  much  to  the  point  and  is  needed. 
I  would  intend  later  to  offer  it  in  the 
form  of  a  motion  to  recommit  if  it  is 
turned  down  at  this  point.  But  I  just  do 
not  .see  how  we  can,  as  a  responsible 
body,  hold  out  this  type  of  an  appropria- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ashbrook 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  just  want 
to  add  that  we  do  not  have  to  feel  in  the 
Federal  Government  that  we  need  as- 
sume even  a  quarter  of  the  responsibility 
to  make  certain  that  the  handicapped 
children  leceive  special  education  for  two 
reasons.  First,  there  are  now  court 
cases,  either  completed  or  pending,  which 
require  States  to  provide  that  education, 
as  has  already  occurred  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Second,  we 
provide  in  this  legislation  that  if  you  are 
going  to  receive  the  funds  by  1978  you 
have  to  provide  education  for  all  of  those 
who  are  handicapped  within  the  States. 

So.  with  those  two  pressures  on  the 
States,  they  will  be  raising  money,  and 
thev  are  much  more  capable  of  raising 
money  than  we  are  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  One  last  point:  In 
legards  to  the  cases  cited,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement on  the  Federal  Government 
in  any  way  to  inciease  any  expenditures: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  answer  is  no.  The 
courts  require  the  States,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  state 
tliat  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE>  has  performed  a  tremen- 
dpus  sei-vice  in  working  with  tlie  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  BRADEMAS)  in  bringing  this  piece  of 
legislation  before  the  House.  I  must  op- 
pose liis  amendment,  however.  We  are 
now  debating  what  priority  we  are,  going 
to  place  on  the  education  of  handicapped 
children. 
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Keep  in  mind  that  we  are  tot  voting 
on  a  spending  measure.  We  sre  voting 
on  an  authorization  bill  which  proposes 
a  goal  of  providing  a  certali,  level  of 
Federal  support  for  the  edu  ration  of 
handicapped  children,  and  tha  ,  is  essen- 
tially the  difference  between  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  this  amendmei  it.  In  the 
committee  bill,  there  is  a  goa  that  we 
can  work  to,  whereas,  under  tti  e  amend- 
ment, we  woiild  simply  take  what  tlie 
Appropriations  Committee  decdes  upon 
and  distribute  it  equally  amnig  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  special  educs  tion  pro- 
grams. In  contiast,  under  the  c ommittee 
bill,  beginning  in  1978  there  would  be 
authority  to  pay  to  local  schoo  1  districts 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  aver- 
age national  per-pupil  expendi  ;ure  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  liai  idicapped 
children  enrolled  in  special  "ducation 
programs.  Since,  on  an  averagf ,  the  coht 
of  educating  a  handicapped  ciii  d  is  twice 
as  much  as  for  a  regular  stude  nt,  under 
this  proposal,  the  Federal  resj  onsibility 
for  the  education  of  a  handicai  ped  child 
will  amount  to  approximately  o  le-fourth 
of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  r  ;asonable 
burden  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
share.  It  is  certainly  far  mor;  reason- 
able than  the  $15  per  handicai  ped  child 
we  are  now  spending  under  the  basic 
program.  If  we  do  not  establi  sh  a  goal 
as  is  proposed  in  this  legislat  on,  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  we  will  cont  nue  what 
is,  in  effect,  the  token  contribution  we 
are  presently  making  to  the  niucation 
of  these  children.  Personally.  1  feel  that 
It  is  time  to  assign  a  higher  pi  iority  for 
the  education  of  handicappec  children 
and  time  for  the  Federal  Govei  nment  to 
become  a  better  partner. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  new  fori  aula  were 
in  effect  last  year,  the  autl  lorization 
would  have  totaled  $2.4  billion  and  that 
there  is  an  estimated  $3.8  billon  maxi- 
mum authorization  for  the  fiist  year — 
fiscal  year  1978.  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  Members  over  this  high  authori- 
zation figure.  We  all  share  i.  concern 
over  costs,  but  I  would  say  to  ihose  who 
are  concerned — that  the  gehtleman's 
amendment  places  no  ceilini;  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  appropriat  Bd.  There 
is  no  dollar  limitation  under  th  e  amend- 
ment. 

PMrthermore,  there  would  b€  no  guid- 
ance to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  to  the  Budget  Committee  i  s  to  what 
is  an  equitable  share  for  thi;  Federal 
Government  to  assume.  The  committee 
bill  assigns  a  share  of  the  CDst  as  an 
equitable  portion  to  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  carrj'ir  g  out  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee bill  reflects  the  urgent  and  in 
many  Instances  immet  needs  )f  handi- 
capped children.  It  reflects  also  the  large 
financial  burdens  borne  by  Jltate  and 
local  educational  agencies  in  n  eeting  its 
needs  and  It  sets  an  overall  imitation 
on  the  amount  that  may  be  s]  )€nt. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  fails  to 
reflect  these  necessary  factors  and  there- 
fore. It  should  be  rejected.        ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ojf  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mrs.    FENWICK.    Mr.    Chslirman, 
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move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  with  an- 
swers to  questions  that  are  not  clear  to 
me,  not  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  at  the  hearings  and  to  study  the  bill 
as  carefully  as  I  should  like. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
accede  to  a  number  of  questions? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  In  our  State  of  New 
Jersey  we  have  had  for  many  years  a 
program  for  the  handicapped  child,  and 
it  has  been  of  enormous  benefit.  For 
that  reason  this  legislation  certainly  has 
my  hearty  support  and  the  support  of 
many  others. 

There  are  one  or  two  questions  that 
I  would  hke  to  ask.  There  is  a  possibility 
in  this  legislation  of  which  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  aware.  For 
example,  in  one  education  district  when 
the  State  increased  its  proportion  of  the 
funds  expended  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  in  1  year  the  en- 
rollment of  children  in  the  program  for 
the  handicapped  jumped  from  some- 
thing around  3  to  25  percent.  I  called 
up  the  guidance  counselor  in  charge  of 
the  special  education  in  that  school  and 
inquired  what  had  happened,  and  the 
answer  was  that  the  standards  had 
risen. 

The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  involves 
these  standards.  I  think  all  of  us  ap- 
proved a  widening  of  the  number  of 
handicaps  covered  under  the  legislation. 
We  included— and  I  was  happy  to  see  ref- 
erence to  this  here  this  afternoon — the 
perceptually  handicapped  child  who  is 
often  overlooked  and  not  recognized  as 
being  in  need  of  help.  But  we  must  have 
some  guidelines.  Are  they  in  the  bill,  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  first  of  all  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentlewoman  said  with 
respect  to  the  mterest  in  New  Jersey.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  is  the  author  of  this  legis- 
lation in  the  other  body. 

If  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
will  refer  to  the  report,  on  page  7  she  will 
find  there  a  definition  with  respect  to 
handicapped  children  which  is  appropri- 
ate with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  will  those  stand- 
ards be  established  beyond  the  references 
on  page  7  of  the  report?  For  example, 
we  all  know,  in  the  matter  of  deaf  chil- 
dren there  are  three  types:  there  is  loss, 
impairment,  and  profound  deafness.  Hovr 
will  those  degrees  of  deafness  be  deferred 
in  this  program? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  same  as  in  the 
present  programs  for  the  handicappe'i 
imder  which  we  presently  are  providinj 
Federal  funds. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  They  are  not  defined, 
at  least  not  in  the  legislation  I  have 
seen.  I  mean  there  are  no  medical  de- 
scriptions as  to  the  parameters  in  each 
area. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
woman would  be  kind  enough  to  spell  out 
a  little  more  clearly  her  question.  If  I 


have  not  answered  it,  it  Is  because  I  am 
still  not  yet  clear  on  the  precise  nature 
of  the  question. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  wonder  if  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  will  provide  more  precise 
guidehnes  than  those  generally  in  use 
now.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf, 
we  know  there  are  tliree  quite  clearly 
marked  and  legally  provable  levels  of 
hearing  disability.  Those  are  easily  as- 
certained and  very  clear.  I  wonder  if  the 
bill  refers  to  any  such  clear  standards  as 
to  eligibiUty?  Because,  if  we  do  not,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas>  ,  the  danger  is  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  lose  some  children. 

There  definitions  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  bars  to  being  included.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  kind  of  care  which  is 
given  to  establishing  these  guidelines  and 
standards  very  often  reveals  the  lack  of 
full  capacity  in  the  child,  and  the  right 
of  the  child  to  special  education. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v/ill  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
is  very  clear  in  the  definition  section 
which,  for  tlie  most  part,  is  a  continu- 
ation of  existing  law.  We  are  talking 
about  handicapped  children  that  are  en- 
rolled in  special  education  programs.  Be- 
ginning with  1978,  funding  will  be  based 
on  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  are  serving  in  special  educa- 
tional programs. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  was  not  discussing 
money.  I  was  discussing  the  standards. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  standards  are  set 
forth  in  the  definition  section.  Further- 
more the  Lehman  amendment  agreed  to 
earlier  will  provide  for  better  and  more 
specific  standards  relative  to  children 
with  learning  disabilities. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  a  bill  was  considered 
here  on  the  House  floor  from  another 
committee,  the  committee  on  which  I 
serve,  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  called  the  Develop- 
mental and  Disabilities  Amendments  of 
1975.  This  bill  is  presently  in  conference 
with  the  other  body. 

This  is  a  reauthorization  of  a  program 
that  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  committee  for  some  time.  Now,  the 
definitions  of  a  developmental  disability 
are  some  different  than  that  which  Is 
included  in  the  bill  presently  before  us; 
however,  the  definition  of  that  develop- 
mental disability  is  broad  enough  to  at 
least  encompass  a  good  number  of  those 
included  in  the  bill  being  considered 
today.  Also,  there  is  a  definition  of  "spe- 
cific learning  disability"  in  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  bill 
which  apparently  has  been  lifted  out  of 
the  definition  that  is  contained  in  the 
Act  which  is  before  this  committee. 

I  think  my  question  is,  has  any  consid- 
eration been  given  by  the  gentleman's 
committee  to  the  duplication  and  over- 
lap of  these  two  bills? 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  consid- 
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ered  it  enough  in  the  committee  to  see 
what  the  authorizations  in  the  act  add 
up  to,  and  those  autliorlzed  in  the  bill  al- 
ready passed. 

Now,  there  is  some  difference  between 
tlie  House  and  the  Senate  version  in  the 
bill  which  is  presently  pending  before 
the  conference  committee.  I  might  add 
that  the  authorizations  that  aie  in  the 
bill  reported  out  of  the  other  body  ap- 
pi-oach  $1  billion.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  is  needed  here  In 
order  to  at  least  make  sure  we  will  not 
have  a  duplication  of  authorizations  for 
one  thing. 

I  thlnlc  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as 
Members  of  this  body  to  get  together  in 
our  committees  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  not  the  duplication  and  overlap  that 
apparently  does  exist  in  so  many  pro- 
grams. 

That  is  the  reason  I  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  to  make  sure  that 
this  program,  which  is  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. Is  not  expanded  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  have  another  veto  battle  hke  we 
have  gone  through  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some 
difference  and  some  dupUcation  between 
the  Developmental  DisabiUty  Act  the 
gentleman  is  working  on  and  the  part  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  which  my  amendment  ref  ei"s  to. 
The  Developmental  Disability  Act  has  du- 
plications as  it  affects  some  other  parts 
of  handicapped  legislation  as  well  as  this 
part.  The  appropriation  for  thus  part  this 
year  is  $110  million.  The  gentleman  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  $1  billion  authori- 
zation in  the  Senate  developmental  dis- 
abiUties  bill.  I  believe  that  is  over  5  years, 
rather  than  1  year.  The  authorization 
for  this  biU  for  5  years  would  equal  at 
least  $13  biUion. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  we  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  in  order 
to  make  this  a  more  moderate  level  of 
funding,  at  least  so  that  we  can  be  sure 
to  have  a  program,  without  going 
through  a  veto  battle  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie:i  there 
were — ayes  18,  noes  16. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  epitomizes  much  of  what  is 
wrong  with  this  present  Congress.  Seek- 
ing as  it  does  to  give  assistance  to  those 
in  our  Nation  who  most  need  our  care 
and  concern,  this  legislation  would  try 
to  meet  a  legitimate  need,  aid  for  the 
handicapped. 

I  know  something  of  the  suffering  and 
anguish  which  can  result  from  physical 
and  other  disabilities.  I  have  seen  It 
first  hand  among  my  own  family  and 
friends.  I  know  what  a  problem  it  pre- 


sents to  a  family  seeking  to  provide  for 
a  loved  one  who  needs  special  care  and 
knows  not  where  to  turn. 

And  it  will  be  just  such  people  among 
whom  this  bill  will  raise  great  hope  and 
expectation  which  can  never  be  fulfilled. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  ai-e  8 
million  handicapped  childien  in  America 
and  less  tlian  half  of  these  are  presently 
receiving  any  assistance  touard  the  spe- 
cial education  they  need. 

But  instead  of  proposing  a  reasonable 
bill  which  would  realistically  address 
this  problem,  this  legislation  will  au- 
thorize more  than  half  a  bUUon  dollai-s — 
to  be  exact  )|)666  million — for  tlie  next 
2  fiscal  years  and  this  will  rise  to  $3.8 
billion  eaclj  year  begimiing  in  1978. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  is  facing 
the  biggest  Government  deficit  in  its 
peacetime  history,  perhaps  in  tlie  area  of 
more  than  $80  billion.  There  has  to  be 
an  end  to  this  irresponsible  spenduig  of 
money  we  do  not  have.  It  is  just  such 
well-intentioned  but  unlimited  bills  as 
this  that  are  pushing  this  country  toward 
fiscal,  and  eventually,  political  collapse. 

Yes.  we  must  help  handicapped  chil- 
dren, but  in  a  manner  and  degree  con- 
sistent with  our  available  resources. 
What  good  will  it  do  us  to  spend  biUions 
for  such  programs  if  the  end  result  is 
to  crush  this  great  Nation  on  tlie  fiscal 
rocks.  If  we  fall,  all  people  will  suffer, 
including  the  handicapped  children  we 
.seek  to  help. 

Indeed  it  is  a  handicap  to  be  physi- 
cally crippled.  It  is  an  even  greater  han- 
dicap to  be  moral  cripples,  imable  to 
honestly  meet  our  responsibilities  and 
admit  that  our  resources  are  but  finite 
and  not  equal  to  the  desires  of  those 
whose  goal  is  to  spend  and  elect. 

This  legislation  should  be  scaled  down 
to  a  level  consistent  with  our  ability  to 
pay.  We  can  meet  these  real  needs  in 
an  adequate  way.  but  this  is  not  the  way. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  have  today  de- 
cided to  cast  my  vote  against  H.R.  7217, 
the  Education  for  all  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975.  I  am  sensitive  to 
the  urgent  need  for  improved  education 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  In  my 
State,  which  has  been  a  frontrunner  in 
providing  a  progressive  education  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  children,  and  in 
many  other  States,  there  simply  is  not 
enough  money  to  meet  the  needs.  Many 
children  are  not  reached  at  all,  particu- 
larly children  with  physical,  as  well  as 
mental  deficiencies.  Some  handicapped 
individuals  cannot  even  obtain  the  train- 
ing they  need  to  enable  them  to  care  for 
themselves.  These  things  I  recognize  and 
am  anxious  to  correct. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  inade- 
quately meets  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped, while  creating  false  hopes  and 
bureaucratic  problems.  The  lesson  we 
should  have  learned  frwn  the  sixties  is 
that  pouring  more  and  more  money  into 
a  program  or  a  problem  will  not  neces- 
sarily improve  the  program  or  solve  the 
problem.  That  is  true  with  many  educa- 
tion programs  and  it  Is  tnte  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  bill  deals  with  handi- 
capped education. 

The  bill  authorizes  too  much  money — 
up  to  $680  million  in  fiscal  year  1977  and 


$3.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978.  This  fund- 
ing level  creates  all  kinds  of  problems. 
Fu'st,  the  level  is  fiscally  irresponsible. 
There  is  virtually  no  showing  that  fund- 
ing at  this  very  liigh  level  would  bring 
about  the  great  advances  in  life  for  the 
handicapped  of  tliis  Nation  that  mxint 
ju-stify  such  a  dramatic  ina-ease. 

Second,  the  bill  will  serve  to  raise  false 
expectations  for  thousands  of  parents  of 
handicapped  childien.  The  fact  is.  Fed- 
eral and  State  administrative  and  plan- 
ning niachineiT  cannot  cope  with  an  in- 
flux of  this  magnitude,  and  money  alone 
cannot  solve  the  individual  and  complex 
problems  of  the  handicapped  child.  It  is 
completely  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
this  Congress  will  appropriate  money  at 
the  authorized  levels— or  anywhere  near 
the  authorized  levels.  To  pass  this  bill 
is  to  encourage  hopes  that  will  not  be 
realized. 

Third,  this  funding  level  encourages 
States  to  classify  children  as  handicap- 
ped who  are  not  handicapped.  An  en- 
titlements formula  based  on  number  of 
handicapped  children,  with  a  ceihng  at 
12  percent  of  the  number  of  children  in 
the  State  creates  tremendous  incentive.s 
to  classify  children  with  discipline  prob- 
lems, emotional  problems,  and  reading 
problems  as  handicapped.  Besides  en- 
couraging a  misuse  of  Federal  funds,  this 
would  be  harmful  to  those  children  who 
are  misclassified. 

My  final  objection  to  H.R.  7217  is  the 
administrative  boondoggle  it  will  most 
cei-tainly  create.  Not  only  does  it  require 
that  States  establish  accounting  system^ 
for  their  handicapped  education  pro- 
grams that  conform  to  Federal  accoun<^ 
ing  practices,  but  there  are  detailed  re- 
porting and  evaluation  requirements  that 
will  create  difBculty  for  the  States  and 
assure  tliat  money  which  should  go  to 
the  handicapped  will  be  siphoned  off  in 
administrative  costs. 

I  continue  to  feel  that  this  Nation  ha.- 
far  to  go  in  meeting  the  education  needs 
of  the  handicapped.  I  will  support  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  make  realistic 
strides  in  our  education  and  training  ol 
the  handicapped.  But  this  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  falls  far  short  of  achievement 
of  those  goals. 

Ml-.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7217.  the 
Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975,  which  I  am  cosponsoring.  As 
one  who  sponsored  similar  legislation  sev- 
eral years  ago.  J  am  particularly  happy 
to  see  tliis  legislation  finally  come  to  the 
House  floor,  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Education,  Mr.  Brademas,  for 
his  long  efforts  to  bring  tills  bill  before 
us.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  adopting  the  concept  of 
funding  which  I  have  always  favored — 
the  concept  that  local  educational  agen- 
cies sliould  be  the  major  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  for  educating  handicappe<;l 
childien. 

The  need  foi;  a  strong  measuie  like  the 
Education  for  all  Handicapped  Childi-en 
Act  of  1975  is  made  evident  by  a  set  of 
grim  and  depressing  facta: 

There  are  over  8  million  handicapped 
children  in  the  United  States  and  only 
3.9  million  are  currently  receiving  an  ap- 
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propriate  education;  1.75  million  handi- 
capped youngsters  are  receiving  no  for- 
mal education  at  all;  and  2.5  million 
children  are  receiving  inappropriate 
education. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chaimian.  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  handicapped  childrei  i  in  this 
Nation  are  being  denied  a  fund  imental 
educational  opportunity  which  (an  help 
many  of  them  become  self-sufficient 
adults. 

Last  year,  many  sigiiificant  £  dvances 
were  made  in  the  education  ol  handi- 
capped children.  In  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  Congress  signifi- 
cantly expanded  a  basic  aid-i  o-states 
program  for  the  education  of  h£  ndlcap- 
ped  children  in  authority  and  a  )propri- 
ations,  with  a  clear  mandate  thit  the  1 
year  emergency  authorization!  under 
that  measure  would  not  be  suffi(  lent  for 
the  long-term  purposes  of  provid  ng  ade- 
quate support  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  meet  the  education  il  needs 
of  handicapped  children.  We  h  ive  met 
that  mandate  with  H.R.  7217. 

Let  me  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Ch  airman, 
to  cite  the  major  provisions  of  H  R.  7217. 
The  bill  would : 

Extend  for  2  additional  yeirs  the 
present  entitlement  formula,  ref  jrred  to 
as  the  Mathias  formula,  whict  is  the 
number  of  handicapped  children  in  the 
State  from  ages  3-21  inclusive  multl- 
pUed  by  $8.75 ; 

Establish  a  new  formula  to  l«gin  In 
fiscal  1978  for  payments  to  States  and 
local  committees  based  on  the  number 
of  handicapped  children  serve<  ,  times 
50  percent  of  the  average  per  papil  ex- 
penditure ; 

Establish  eligibility  and  apilication 
procedures  for  local  education  agencies: 

Provide  for  grievance  procecures  at 
State  and  local  levels; 

Provide  that  all  handicapped  :hildren 
must  be  served  as  of  October  1,   .978; 

Provide  that  an  individualized  ]  irogram 
be  developed  for  each  handlcapp<  d  child; 

Provide  broader  authority  for  he  Sec- 
i-etary  of  HEW  to  enter  into  agr  ;ements 
with  institutions  of  higher  educa'  ion  and 
State  and  local  agencies  for  thii  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  ce:iter  for 
educational  media  and  materials  for  the 
handicapped,  and. 

Provide  for  making  grants  to  i  ay  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  altering  jxisting 
building  for  the  removal  of  archi  :ectural 
barriers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  crder  to 
qualify  for  funds  under  the  act,  States 
would  be  required  to  show  that  1  ly  fiscal 
year  1979  they  will  achieve  the  objective 
of  providing  special  education  ind  re- 
lated services  to  all  handicapp(  d  chil- 
dren— in  private  as  well  as  public 
schools — who  are  within  any  ags  group 
for  which  free  public  education  is  pro- 
vided in  the  State. 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  hi  s  made 
great  strides  toward  achieving  t  lis  1979 
goal.  Michigan's  school  code  mandates 
that  local  school  districts  must  provide 
specialized  programs  and  services  de- 
signed to  maximize  the  potential  of  every 
handicapped  person  and  I  would  hke  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  many  of  he  par- 
ents of  handicapped  children  In  my  own 
congressional  district  have  volmtarlly 


organized  to  assist  their  schools  in  mak- 
ing education  for  the  handicapped  pro- 
grams a  success. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  you  can  see,  Michi- 
gan has  demonstrated  the  foresight  to 
recognize  the  special  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped and  more  importantly,  has  long 
been  involved  in  the  necessary  planning 
to  provide  for  an  effective  delivery  of 
ancillary  services  to  the  handicapped, 
along  with  meeting  theii'  education  needs 
through  special  programs.  The  State  of 
Michigan  should  be  highly  commended 
for  its  efforts.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
before  us  H.R.  7217,  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975, 
which  will  provide  the  incentive  for  other 
States  to  initiate  progi-ams  and  sei-vices 
lor  the  handicapped. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of  this 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate my  support  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  As  a  cosponsor  and 
a  member  of  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee which  first  considered  this 
bill,  I  am  especially  anxious  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation. I  firmly  believe  that  H.R.  7217 
will  dramatically  change  the  educational 
futui-e  of  many  handicapped  children 
who  were  previously  ignored  or  had  in- 
sufficient educational  opportunities  open 
to  them. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  have  already 
been  discussed  by  our  able  subcommittee 
chairman  and  floor  manager,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS,  but  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  worth 
emphasizing. 

First.  To  assure  that  all  handicapped 
children  have  available  to  them  special 
educational  and  related  sei-vices  designed 
to  meet  their  unique  needs; 

Second.  To  assure  that  the  rights  of 
handicapped  children  and  their  parents 
or  guardians  are  protected; 

Third.  To  assist  States  and  localities 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped children;  and 

Fourth.  To  assess  and  assure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  efforts  to  educate  handi- 
capped children. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  during  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  held  on  this  legislation 
that  perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  the 
handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States  are  not  receiving  an  appropriate 
education  and  that  1  million  are  deprived 
of  any  educational  instruction  or  train- 
ing. In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  which 
has  a  long  tradition  of  progressive  edu- 
cation, it  was  estimated  that  during  the 
1971-72  academic  year,  only  66,230  chil- 
dren out  of  a  total  of  155.813  handi- 
capped children  were  receiving  an  edu- 
cation to  meet  their  needs.  Fortunately, 
this  situation  has  improved  tremendous- 
ly with  the  passage  of  chapter  89  by  the 
State  legislature  which  mandated  that 
an  appropriate  education  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  eligible  handicapped  children. 
This  legislation  before  us  today  would 
have  the  same  goal  and  sets  October  1, 
1978,  as  the  time  when  this  should  be 
accomplished  nationwide. 

I  believe  this  bill  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  before  us  this  se.ssion  for  sev- 


eral reasons.  First,  it  acknowledges  that 
the  handicapped  have  been  denied  their 
inherent  right  to  a  full  public  education. 
Second,  it  remedies  this  oversight  and 
recognizes  that  the  Fedei-al  Government 
will  have  to  share  the  burden  with  the 
States  for  this  education  which  will  ob- 
viously cost  more  than  educating  chil- 
dren without  disabilities.  I  cannot  urge 
my  colleagues  too  strongly  to  support  this 
legislation  which  will  secure  a  basic  right 
for  a  long-neglected  segment  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
rlea.sed  to  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
7217.  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975.  This  bill  represents 
a  major  commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  all  our  handicapped  children, 
ages  3  to  21.  While  there  are  som«  who 
will  argue  that  this  bill  is  an  "over-com- 
mitment," I  believe  it  offers  a  proper  and 
appropriate  incentive  to  States  and  lo- 
calities to  provide  adequate  educational 
programs  for  the  Nation's  7.8  million 
handicapped  children.  Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  imagme  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  ever  "over-commit" 
to  this  special  segment  of  our  school 
population. 

This  bill  has  several  especially  note- 
worthy features.  It  encourages  the  States 
and  localities  to  move  rapidly  toward 
"full  service"  for  handicapped  children. 
Its  target  date  of  1978  is  not  only  nec- 
essary, it  is  long  overdue.  We  all  know 
too  sadly  that  we  have  neglected  these 
children  for  too  long.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  committee  for  encourag- 
ing individuaUzed  instruction  for  handi- 
capped childi-en.  In  no  education  pro- 
gram is  it  more  important  to  determine 
and  provide  for  the  unique  needs  of  each 
individual  child.  And  finally,  I  believe 
the  requirement  of  full  participation  of 
the  parents  and  teachers  in  developing 
an  education  program  for  each  child  is 
both  essential  and  highly  commendable. 

Almost  every  State  has  adopted  man- 
datory legislation  for  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  Many  courts  have  es- 
tablished the  right  to  an  education  for 
all  handicapped  children.  This  legisla- 
tion flows  from  that  spirit  of  reform 
and  I  believe  a  spirit  of  concern  for  a 
group  of  children  the  country  has  for  too 
long  overlooked. 

The  committee  quite  rightly  points  out 
that  since  85  percent  of  the  funds  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  bill  will  probab- 
ly be  used  for  personnel  expenses  and 
since  programs  for  our  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  particularly  labor  intensive,  this 
bill  could  help  to  alleviate  our  problem 
of  unemployment — especially  during  this 
time  when  many  teachers  are  unable  to 
find  jobs.  More  important,  in  the  long 
run,  this  legislation  will  mean  more 
adults  with  marketable  skills  and  less 
welfare  dependency,  more  productive 
citizens  and  less  institutionalization. 

There  are  those  who  contend,  joined 
by  the  Ford  administration,  that  the 
funding  authorization  levels  in  this  bill 
are  too  high,  that  they  represent  "fiscal 
irresponsibility."  I  would  argue  that  any- 
thing short  of  tlie  goals  set  out  in  this 
bill  would  be  not  just  fiscally,  but  hu- 

mly  irresponsible.  President  Ford  has 
jti^t  vetoed  the  1976  education  appropri- 
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ations  bill  because  It  will  mean  "we  are 
going  to  spend  ourselves  into  fiscal  In- 
solvency." He  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  argue  that  "excessive" 
spending  for  education  will  escalate  the 
federal  deficit.  I  believe  that  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  much  larger  deficit  in  hu- 
man terms  if  we  turn  our  backs  on  and 
shortchange  our  schoolchildren  as  Ford 
proposes.  The  himian  deficit  we  would 
face  In  improductlve,  unhappy,  unful- 
filled human  beings  is  a  much  more  pain- 
ful and  tragic  result,  in  my  view. 

I  will  cast  an  enthusiastic  aye  vote  for 
this  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tlie  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act  (H.R.  7217).  I  do  so  with 
mixed  feelings.  The  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education 
should  be  commended  on  their  effort  to 
present  this  piece  of  legislation  which 
may  well  be  this  Nation's  first  step  in 
education  for  the  handicapped.  Funds 
provided  in  the  Labor-HEW  bill  are  not 
nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  programs 
needed  to  supplement  the  education  of 
our  handicapped  Americans  who  number 
in  the  millions. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  set  out  the  prob- 
lems to  which  I  alluded  earlier. 

First,  the  bill  before  us  is  limited  only 
to  those  handicapped  persons  aged  5  to 
17. 1  believe  a  wider  span  of  ages  is  nec- 
essary to  aid  those  students  in  the  crucial 
preschool  years  and  those  of  college  age 
where  a  handicap  can  pose  the  biggest 
impasse  in  a  student's  education.  I  would 
suggest  that  ages  3  to  21  would  have  been 
more  desirable  In  attempting  to  assure  ' 
educational  equality  to  our  Nation's 
handicapped.  Further,  this  bill  has  no 
provision  to  prevent  prejudice  to  those 
students  who  are  older  and  not  eligible 
for  funds  under  H.R.  7217.  ITiey  are  thus 
penalized  for  being  too  old  and  this  bill 
will  not  be  of  any  assistance  to  them. 

Second,  this  bill  provides  that  the 
funds  will  be  allocated  directly  to  the 
local  education  agencies — LEA — and 
completely  bypass  the  State  agency.  This 
will  prevent  the  States  from  developing 
a  cohesive  and  uniform  program 
tliroughout  the  State. 

This  would  create  an  extreme  problem 
in  the  effectiveness  of  an  exusting  or  fu- 
ture State  program. 

Third.  The  bill  in  its  present  form 
penalizes  those  States  who  have  a  state- 
wide program  at  present.  May  I  direct 
your  attention  to  section  614f2)<b) 
which  reads  as  follows: 

A  local  educational  agency  which  desire:; 
to  receive  an  allotment  iinder  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  transmit  an  application 
for  such  allotment  to  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency.  Such  application  shall 
provide  satisfaction  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  expended  for  programs  under  this  part 
shall  be  used  to  pay  only  the  excess  costs 
directly  attributable  to  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  and  shall  also  provide 
satisfactory  a.ssurance  that  such  funds  shall 
be  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  Increase  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  private  funds  expended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped,  and  in  no  case  to 
supplant  such  State,  local  and  private  fujUls. 
(Emphasis  added). 


It  Is  clear-  that  this  language  will  prej- 
udice such  States  as  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  who  already  have  at  least 
authorizing  statutes  on  their  books — re- 
gardless of  any  appropriations  provided 
by  the  States  to  implement  their  pro- 
gram.?. I  am  proud  to  note  tliat  Massa- 
chusetts has  the  most  comprehensive  ed- 
ucation for  the  handicapped  program  of 
the  50  States.  Massachusetts,  Public  Law 
Chapter  766  was  used  as  a  guide  by  the 
Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
while  they  were  drafting  S.  6 — the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Because  of  this  nonsupplanting  lan- 
guage— Massachusetts  and  many  other 
States  will  benefit  very  little  from  this 
legislation.  Deletion  of  the  above  quoted 
nonsupplanting  language  in  section  614 
(2)  (b)  will  convert  the  problem  I  have 
set  out  and  will  hisme  a  uniform  pro- 
gram in  each  State. 

Tliese  problems  have  already  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
committee.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
recognize  tlie  potential  harm  these  prob- 
lems which  I  have  set  out  i6ay  cause. 

The  Congress  has  been  unable  for  the 
past  several  yeai's  to  pass  such  a  compre- 
hensive bill  to  aid  the  education  of  the 
handicapped.  It  is  my  hope  that 
H.R.  7217  will  prove  to  be  more  success- 
ful than  its  predecessors. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chali-man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  H.R. 
7217  has  been  termed  "an  historic  mile- 
stone" by  one  of  the  leading  national  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  handicapped 
children.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education  which  pre- 
pared the  bill,' I  took  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  drafting  amendments  whicli  I  believe 
are  crucial  to  this  legislation.  During  the 
meetings  of  the  subcommittee,  I  received 
substantial  assistance  from  both  minority 
and  majority  members  and  staff,  for 
which  I  am  grateful.  I  believe  that  the 
unanimous  votes  by  which  this  bill  has 
been  reported,  both  by  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  reflect  the  wide  endorsement  of 
H.R.  7217. 

Appropriate  education  for  the  handi- 
capped is  a  topic  with  wliich  few,  in  gen- 
eral, have  difficulty.  However,  there  ex- 
ist some  very  grave  problems  in  this  area 
of  special  education,  many  of  wliich  have 
long  been  recognized  by  experts  in  the 
field.  I  believe  that  the  amendments 
which  I  proposed  during  subcommittee 
mark  up  go  a  long  way  to  correcting 
some  of  the  abuses  and  failings  in  spe- 
cial education. 

A  major  problem  which  has  been  a  con- 
cern of  Congress  and  others  is  the  man- 
ner by  which  children  are  identified  as 
handicapped.  Serious  charges  have  been 
made,  and  substantiated,  which  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  testing  used  to  un- 
cover children  with  "learning  disabili- 
ties" or  more  specific  handicaps,  are  dis- 
criminatory. They  have  been  found 
biased  against  culturally  deprived  and 
non-English-speaking  children.  I  cite  as 
a  specific  example  the  very  sound  work 
of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Williams  of  Washington 


University  In  St  Louis,  who  recently- 
showed  that  some  black  youth  perform 
poorly  on  some  intelligence  tests  because 
of  tile  vocabulary  used. 

Congiess  last  year  attempted  to  remove 
such  biases  by  writing  into  section  613 
provisions  banning  discriminatory  test- 
ing and  introducing  guarantees  of  due 
process  in  the  assignment  of  children  to 
special  classes.  Moreover,  the  1974 
amendments  required  that  children, 
wherever  possible,  be  educated  along 
with  nonhandicapped  children,  and  al- 
ways in  the  least  restrictive  educational 
environment.  This  latter  process,  known 
in  the  field  as  "mainstieaming",  has  been 
gaining  in  popularity  in  recent  years  and, 
in  experimental  tests,  has  been  foimd  ex- 
tremely workable  and  beneficial  to  the 
children  involved. 

The  amendments  which  I  inti-oduced. 
and  which  were  unanimously  voted  by 
the  committee,  sought  to  strengthen 
these  features  of  existing  law,  and  to 
improve  the  Congess'  ability  to  review 
these  provisions.  My  first  amendment 
strengthens  section  613(d)  (2)  of  the  law 
by  enabling  tlie  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  more  fully  restrict  the  fiow  of 
Federal  funds  to  school  districts  or 
States  which  do  not  comply  with  the  due 
process  and  nondisci-iminatory  provisions 
of  the  law.  Increasing  the  Commissioner's 
authority  to  enforce  the  law  in  this  man- 
ner is  critical,  because  Federal  fimds  are 
often  the  only  influence  we  have  over  the 
operation  of  the  local  program. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  added  to 
this  section  a  requirement  that  any  SEA 
or  LEA  receiving  notice  that  Its  funds 
are  to  be  curtailed  must,  by  means  of  a 
public  notice,  bring  this  action  before 
the  general  public. 

Along  these  lines,  I  also  proposed  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  section  617. 
which  establishes,  for  the  first  time  a 
formal  grievance  procedure  whereby  a 
parent,  guardian,  or  child  may  request 
a  hearing  to  determine  whether  the  child 
is  or  is  not  receiving  an  appropriate  edu- 
cation. The  complainants  will  have  the 
right  to  be  accompanied  by  counsel  or 
other  qualified  individuals  who  passess 
"special  knowledge  or  training  with  re- 
spect to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children."  The  amendment  also  contahis 
an  appeals  procedure  which  involves  no- 
tifying the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  action  taken. 

I  believe  that  this  grievance  procedure 
is  very  neccssar>'.  There  has  been  too 
much  labeling  of  cliildren  as  "retarded" 
or  "handicapped"  through  careless  cate- 
gorization. These  actions  are  not  only 
grossly  unfair  to  the  children,  but  fiscal- 
ly ludicrous.  The  cost  of  educating  a 
handicapped  child  is  far  greater  than  the 
cost  of  educating  a  nonexceptional  stu- 
dent. TTie  improved  screening  and  due 
process  procedures  which  we  have  writ- 
ten into  the  law  will  limit  costly  special 
education  to  those  who  are  truly  needy 
of  it,  and  will  properly  allow  all  non- 
handicapped  students,  or  those  whose 
handicap  is  not  so  severe  as  to  require 
a  special  class,  to  enjoy  schooling  in  a 
regular  classroom  setting. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  Con- 
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gress  review  the  operation  of 
features  of  this  law  as  soon  as 
after  their  Implementation.  Ther|efore 
also  included  an  amendment  w 
quires  the  National  Center  for 
Statistics,  a  branch  of  the  OfBce 
cation,  to  provide  the  appropria 
raittees  of  the  Congress  with  s 
information    on    an    an    annual 
whereby  Membei"s  will  be  able  t.c 
ate  the  degree  of  compliance  wHl 
streaming,  due  process  and  noncl 
natory  features  of  the  law. 

The.se  features  greatly  strengthen 
L^w.  The  amendments  strengtherjing 
due  process  features  of  the  exis 
and    mandating    grievance    profcedur 
speak  directly  to  the  due  proces; 
raised   in   the  precedent-setting 
sylvania  Association  for  Retar 
dren  against  Pennsylvania  case 
The  court  here  ruled  that  a  child 
entitled  to  procedural  due  process 
ever  a  change  In  his  or  her 
status    was    proposed.   Similarly 
amendments  which  strengthen 
discriminatory  testing  clauses 
cisely  in  line  with  studies  and  coutt 
establishing  the  existence  of  thes( 
tests,  and   their  nece.ssary 

The   Senate   legislation,   S.   6 
passed  that  body  on  Jane  18 
a  number  of  features  very  sinlilar 
those  which  are  now  contained 
House  bill.  I  have  no  doubt 
combination  of  these  provisions, 
will  easily  be  achieved  in  conf erei  ce 
not  only  establish  safeguards  agajnst 
unnecessary  placing  of 
children  in  segregated  classes,  butlwill 
importantly,  improve  the  quality 
cation  for  those  children  who 
in  need  of  special  training. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment.  Mi' 
man.  to  address  myself  to  the 
istration's  attitude  toward  this 
tion.  Quite  frankly,  the 
.^^^as  been  nothing  less  than  hy 
and  unhelpful  during  all  phases 
drafting  of  this  legislation.  This 
large  contrast   to   the  very  goal 
performed  by  Members  of  the 
tration's  party  who  serve  on  the 
mlttee  on  Select  Education  and 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
several  years  of  work  on  educatioi  i 
handicapped  legislation,  I  believe 
committee  was  entitled  to  the  benefit 
the  wisdom  of  the  Office  of 
somewhat  earlier  than  it  was 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  positioi  i 
Ford   administration  on   this  v 
portant  legislation  has  been  liltt 
than  obstructionist,  as  contrasted 
tlie  very  substantive  work  of 
mittee  members  from  both  partiefe 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
tions  raised  by  HEW  in  Secretary 
berger's    July    14th   letter   to 
Leader  Rhodes.  Let  me  say,  firs 
I  believe   that  Mr.   Weinberger' 
thoroughly  Ignores   tlie  fact 
stantial  numbers  of  handicapped 
dren,  of  varj'ing  degrees  of  handle  ap 
not  now  receiving  quality  educajtion 
school.  In  support  of  the  status 
retai-y  Weinberger  states  on  page 

Stat*  plans  received  by  the  Office  ol 
tion  Indicate  that  the  majority  of  i 
established  a  goal  of  providing  fi<l 
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tional opportunity  for  handicapped  children 
by  1980  or  earlier.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
qualified  statements  I  have  heard  yet 
from  a  member  of  this  administration. 
"The  majority  of  States  have  estab- 
lished a  goal,"  "by  1980  or  earlier."  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  make  the  point  that  it 
is  precisely  because  these  deadlines  and 
these  goals  are  so  weakly  mandated  un- 
der present  programs  that  H.R.  7217, 
which  requires  an  earlier  deadline  for 
providing  handicapped  children  v.ith 
adequate  education,  is  needed. 

I  would  also  like  to  speak  to  objections 
raised  on  page  2  of  Mr.  Weinberger's 
letter  regarding  "major  administrative 
burdens  on  Federal,  State,  and  local  edu- 
cation officals."  The  Secretary  raises  the 
objection  that  some  of  the  money  in- 
volved In  this  bill  may  go  to  administra- 
tive demands  required  by  the  legislation. 
Perhaps  that  is  so. 

The  committee,  however,  was  par- 
ticularly scrupulous  in  drawing  the  leg- 
islation in  such  a  way  as  to  require  a 
minimum  amount  of  expenditure  for  ad- 
ministrative safeguards  and  procedures, 
and  that  a  maximum  amount  of  the 
money  goes  toward  actual  education. 
Let  me  say  in  defense  of  some  of  these 
administrative  procedures  however,  that 
they  are  by  no  means  fanciful  or  unnec- 
essary. Each  one  is  designed  to  increase 
parental  and  professional  input  Into 
the  development  of  the  program  of  edu- 
cation for  handicapped  children,  and  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  children  and  par- 
ents which  frequently  have  been  abridged 
or  totally  ignored.  It  is  precisely  this  pro- 
gram's administrative  safeguards  which 
are  designed  to  change  the  tendency 
noted  also  on  page  2  of  the  Secretary's 
letter.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  adminis- 
trative safeguards  are  necessarily  bur- 
dens, and  certainly  not  when  they  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  handicapped  children. 

Lastly  I  would  like  to  mention  the  in- 
credulity with  which  I  read  of  Mr.  Wein- 
berger's reluctance  to  endorse  the  con- 
cept of  mainstreaming  children,  that  is. 
the  placing  of  handicapped  children  in 
the  least  restrictive  educational  envi- 
ronment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  logic 
which  he  employs  on  the  final  page  of 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  "the  assump- 
tion of  mainstreaming  children  always 
represents  the  most  effective  means  of 
educating  handicapped  children  has  not 
yet  been  shown. "  is  extremely  faulty.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  upon  that  administrator  or 
teacher  who  seeks  to  permit  the  handi- 
capped child  to  remain  in  a  normal  class- 
room with  his  peers. 

Rather,  I  believe  the  burden  of  proof 
in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  pro- 
gram ought  to  rest  with  that  administra- 
tor or  teacher  who  seeks  for  one  reason 
or  another  to  remove  a  child  from  a 
normal  classroom,  to  segregate  him  or 
her  from  nonhandicapped  children,  to 
place  him  in  a  program  of  special  educa- 
tion. In  this  regard,  I  believe  we  should 
take  into  account  a  statement  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  T.  H.  Bell,  in 
a  March  6th  letter  which  I  received.  In 
that  letter,  Mr.  Bell  notes: 

Despite  large  numbers  of  projects,  how- 
ever. It  was  dilflcnlt  to  find  acceptable  evi- 


dence that  any  given  project  had  helped 
children  to  increase  their  achievement  in 
the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  mathematics. 
It  was  still  more  difficult  to  find  attempts  to 
replicate  a  presumably  effective  project  and, 
worse  yet,  virtually  impossible  to  find  a  suc- 
cessful replication  of  an  effective  project. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  from  Mr. 
Bells  admission.  I  believe,  is  that  the 
traditional  programs  which  have  sought 
to  remove  children  from  the  normal 
classroom  setting  have  been  of  unlimited 
success  and  minimal  transfer  abilfty.  We 
therefore  should  not  assume,  as  Mr. 
Weinberger  would  suggest,  that  the  nor- 
mal procedure  for  educating  handicapped 
children  should  be  to  remove  children 
from  a  normal  classroom  and  place  them 
in  some  special  class.  Rather,  children 
ought  to  remain  in  a  regular  classroom 
until  such  time  as  it  is  deteiTnined,  on 
the  basis  of  sound  testing  and  joint  con- 
sultation with  parents  and  the  child, 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
student  to  be  placed  in  a  special  class. 
In  advance  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  support  and  urge  the  passage  of 
this  biU. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
occasion  of  the  Quie  amendment  offers 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  point  that 
one  of  the  reasons  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  always  been  slighted  on  equal 
educational  opportunity  is  the  fact  that 
parents  and  advocates  of  these  children 
have  always  had  to  look  to  a  level  of 
goveinment  higher  than  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  to  get  help  for  their  chil- 
dren. That  help  received  has  always  been 
a  pittance,  and  never  enough  to  cover 
all  tlie  children  so  entitled. 

So,  today,  we  are  trying  to  fill  this 
void  at  the  Federal  level  of  Government. 
The  Government  in  WEishington,  re- 
gardless of  how  good  our  intentions, 
will  never  fill  this  need.  We  will  try  to 
help;  and  oui'  help  will  be  considerable; 
and  it  will  do  some  good. 

But.  it  could  have  the  end  result  of 
harming  the  cause  because  the  situa- 
tion of  educating  handicapped  children 
is  so  demanding  that  the  answer  is  not 
just  to  get  the  State  or  the  Federal 
Government  to  fill  the  void,  but  the  solu- 
tion will  only  come  when  handicapped 
children  get  their  fair  share  of  money 
now  being  spent  on  all  educational  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  Government  pays 
about  8  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  edu- 
cation. The  remaining  92  percent  comes 
from  State  and  local  sources.  To  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  with  a  gi- 
gantic national  debt  can  really  make  up 
for  decades  of  neglect  is  really  wishful 
thinking.  The  handicapped  child  is  not 
only  entitled  to  help  from  the  Federal 
Government,  but  is  entitled  to  a  larger 
.share  of  the  local  and  State  budgetary 
pie.  When  local  and  State  governments 
are  drawing  up  their  education  budgets, 
the  handicapped  child  should  not  get  the 
crumbs  from  the  table  but  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as 
the  chemistry  student  or  the  football 
player. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  7217.  the  Edu- 
cation for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act 
of  1975.  If  the  bill  has  any  faiUngs  at  all. 
it  is  only  because  it  does  not  go  far 
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enough.  The  time  has  come  and  long 
since  passed  when  we  as  a  nation  should 
recognize  that  all  handicapped  children 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  a  public 
education.  In  fact,  recent  court  deci- 
sions in  Federal  district  courts  have 
enunciated  that  right  and  have  extended 
It  to  all  handicapped  children,  and  not 
just  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  1974,  Public  Law  93-380  was  adopted 
which  extended  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  for  3  years.  Under  the 
provision  of  the  amendments  made  in 
1974  to  this  bill,  many  significant  ad- 
vancements were  made  in  the  education 
of  our  handicapped  children : 

First.  A  basic  aid  to  State  program  for 
education  of  handicapped  children  was 
enlarged  in  authority  and  appropria- 
tions; 

Second.  Provisions  were  made  to  in- 
sure maximum  input  from,  and  advocacy 
on  behalf  of,  the  handicapped; 

Third.  The  goal  of  providing  a  free  and 
full  education  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  a  timetable  to  meet  this  goal 
were  established : 

Foui-th.  The  States  were  required  to 
implement  a  plan  to  insure  that  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents  were 
provided  due  process  in  the  decision- 
making and  evaluation  process; 

Fifth.  A  priority  for  fimds  was  estab- 
lished for  children  not  now  receiving  an 
education  program ; 

Sixth.  The  States  were  required  to  im- 
plement a  plan  to  show  how  all  handi- 
capped childi-en  were  being  provided  with 
an  education  in  the  least  restrictive  en- 
vironment ; 

Seventh.  The  States  were  prohibited 
from  implementing  a  plan  to  classify 
children  in  a  racial  or  discriminatoi-y 
manner. 

The  intent  of  this  present  legislation, 
H.R.  7217,  is  to  amend  that  section — part 
B — of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  to  make  permanent  the  authorization 
and  comprehensive  mechanism  which 
will  insure  that  the  above  listed  provi- 
sions enacted  by  the  last  Congress  will 
result  in  maximum  benefits  for  handi- 
capped children  and  their  families. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are  that  our 
handicapped  children  cry  out  for  a  rem- 
edy. There  are  more  than  8  million 
handicapped  children  in  our  country  and 
their  special  education  needs  are  not  be- 
ing met.  In  1971  only  seven  States  had 
adopted  mandatory  legislation  in  this 
area.  Now  in  1975,  only  one  or  two  States 
remain  without  such  mandatory  laws  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
However,  the  important  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  in  this  area  of  State  law  is  that 
there  has  been  little  or  no  enforcement 
of  the  mandates.  Mandatory  legislation 
which  has  characteristically  lacked 
meaningful  provisions  for  enforcement 
has  proven  to  be  of  little  value. 

The  best  estimates  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  show 
that  of  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  17,  that  those  with 
some  type  of  handicap  make  up  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  of  the  population.  This 
covers  those  children  who  have  visual 
handicaps,  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hear- 
ing, who  have  speech  impediments,  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  who  are  emotion- 


ally disturbed,  or  who  have  multiple 
handicaps.  'The  total  number  of  childi-en 
in  this  age  categoiy  is  approximately  6.2 
million.  Less  than  3.9  million  of  these 
children  are  receiving  an  appropriate  ed- 
ucation and  nearly  2  million  are  receiving 
no  educational  services  at  all. 

The  long  range  implications  of  tliese 
figures  are  that  the  taxpayers  will  spend 
many  billions  of  dollars  over  the  lifetime 
of  these  handicapped  individuals  simply 
to  maintain  such  persons  as  dependents 
on  welfare,  or  oftentimes  in  institutions. 
With  proper  educational  services  pro- 
vided now,  at  a  young  age,  these  children 
can  become  productive  citizens  contrib- 
uting to  society  instead  of  being  left  as 
burdens  on  our  society.  I,  like  so  many 
others,  can  speak  from  first-hand  ex- 
perience on  this  problem. 

My  older  brother  became  deaf  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  an  illness  when  he  was  quite  small. 
He    was    provided   with   an   education, 
which  I  might  add,  took  place  in  the 
late  1930's  and  early  1940's.  My  brother's 
recollection  of  that  education  is  that  it 
was  not  all  that  good,  but  at  least  it  was 
a  basic  education  through  high  school  at 
the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf  is  a  first-class  learn- 
ing institution  today  and  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  educating  our  deaf  chil- 
dren. As  a  result  of  my  brother's  receiv- 
ing this  education,  he  is  and  has  been  for 
all  his  life  a  productive  member  of  our 
society.  He  holds  a  good  job,  and  in  fact 
has  held  the  same  job  for  over  20  yeai*s. 
So  I  support  this  bill  and  urge  an  over- 
whelming vote  on  its  passage.  I  would, 
however,  point  out  that  there  may  need 
to  be  some  changes  made  in  the  foi-mula 
used  for  funding.  It  appears  to  me  that 
under  the  present  legislation  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  increased  cost  of 
providing  education  for  our  handicapped 
children    in    rural    and    low-population 
areas.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  these  areas 
is  considerably  more,  and  I  believe  that 
the  committee  should  insure  that  these 
special  needs  in  the  rural  areas  are  met. 
Finally.  I  would  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Ford  is  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  I  will  not  go  into  the  rea- 
sons for  their  objection,  but  quite  simply 
stated,  it  is  that  it  will  simply  cost  too 
much  money.  It  is  the  same  objection  we 
hear  every  time  we  in  Congress  try  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  least 
fortunate  in  our  society.  But  when  it 
comes  to  throwing  money  away  on  more 
armaments  and  more  weapons  of  dubious 
value  and  of  even  more  questionable  pro- 
tective value,  then  the  sky  is  the  limit. 
The  measure  of  a  society  or  of  a  nation 
is  not  in  how  strong  it  is  or  in  how  many 
weapons  of  war  it  can  produce,  but  the 
true  measure  of  a  nation  can  be  seen  in 
how  it  cares  about  those  who  suffer  from 
a  handicap  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  H.R.  7217,  the 
Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975.  This  bill  contains  realistic, 
long-range  provisions  enabling  States  to 
provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  all 
handicapped    youngsters    within    their 
jurisdictions,  thereby  assuring  tliat  the 
right  to  education  of  these  children  will 
be  safeguarded  and  respected. 
Recent    statistics    provided    by    the 


Bureau  of  Education  for  Uie  Handi- 
capped estimate  that  only  about  3.9  mil- 
lion of  the  approximately  8  million 
handicapped  youngsters  in  our  country 
are  receiving  adequate  educational  serv- 
ices. The  .■^ame  statistics  show  that  1.75 
million  receive  no  education  at  all,  while 
an  additional  2.5  million  are  furnished 
inadequate,  inappropi-iate  educational 
a.ssi.stance. 

These  arc  shameful  statistics,  but  they 
do  not  come  as  a  surprise.  The  handi- 
capped are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
neglected  minorities  in  om-  midst.  Tra- 
ditionally, resources  for  their  use  have 
been  allocated  after  and  only  if  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  other  segments  of  our 
population  have  been  met.  And  tradi- 
tionally, such  allocations  have  been  made 
grudgingly— as  though  the  state  of  being 
handicapped  carried  with  a  concomitant 
erosion  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  a 
lo.ss  of  entitlement  to  full  participation 
in  life. 

By  passing  H.R.  7217  Congress  will 
take  a  long  step  toward  redressing  this 
wrong.  The  measure,  taking  cognizance 
of  the  above-average  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion needed  by  handicapped  youngsters, 
continues  for  2  years  the  Mathias  for- 
mula which  allocates  funds,  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  for  the  urgent  needs  of  such 
children.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1978. 
the  measure  establishes  a  new  entitle- 
ment formula,  based  on  the  number  of 
handicapped  children  served  times  50 
percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure.  In  other  words,  passage  of 
this  bill  will  a.ssure  that  States,  in  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped children  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, will  receive  about  $625  per  handi- 
capped youngster  per  year  to  help  them 
do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tJie  legislation  before 
us  is  a  landmark  measure.  I  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Education 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Brademas,  on  the  sig- 
nificant contribution  his  committee 
rnade  toward  safeguarding  the  civil 
•  ights  of  our  Nation's  handicapped 
young.sters  and  urge  overwhelming  .sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fui- 
ther  amendments? 

II  not.  the  question  is  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  natiue  of  a  sub- 
stitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Roberts,  Chainnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <H.R.  7217)  to  amend  the  Education 
of  tlie  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  614,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
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amendment  to  the  committee 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
ed  by  the  Committe*  of  the 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speakei 
mand  a  separate  vote  on  the 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  ijcte  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendmeit? 

If  not,  the  clerk  will  report  the  imend- 
ments  on  which  a  separate  vote  hps  been 
demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  tage  31. 
line  12,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thercDf  "(3)"  and  after  line  11  insert: 

(2)  Section  614(b)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380:  88 
Stat.  580)  Is  further  amended  by  strll  :ing  out 
"(B)   $8.75."  and  mserting  In  lieu  t  lereof- 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  quoti  !nt  of- 

"(i)  the  total  amount  appropriati  <i  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  subsectjon;  di- 
vided by 

"(11)    the  total  number  of  children 
three  to  twenty-one,  liicluslve.  In 
States    in   the   most   recent   year   fo 
satisfactory  data  are  available 

Page  40.  strike  out  lines  3  througji 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  quotifcnt 

"(1)    the    total    amount    appropriated 
s\ich  fiscal  year;  divided  by 

"(11)    the    total    number   of 
children  in  the  school  districts  of 
educational  agencl  :s  of  all  of  the 
are  enrolled  in  programs  of  free  appl-oprlate 
public   education   which    meet    the   criteria 
established  in  section  614(a)  (1) .' 

Page  41.   beginning  on   line  9 
everything  tlirough  line  17  on  page 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)    The  State  educational 
fix  dates  before  which  each  local 
agency  shall  report  to  it  on  the  am(}unt 
funds    available    to    the    local 
agency,  un^er  the  provisions  of 
(b)(1)  which  it  estimates  that  it  will 
in   accordance   with   the   provisions 
part.  The  amounts  so  available  to 
educational    agency   or   any   amount 
would  be  available  to  any  other  local 
tional  agency  if  It  were  to  submit  an 
able  program,  which  the  State 
agency  determines  will  not  be  used 
period  if  its  availabUity,  shall  be  avaUbble 
allocation  to  those  local  educations  t 
cies,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
capped  children  counted  by  each  such 
which  the  State  educational  agenc] 
mines  will  need  additional  funds  to  c 
approved  programs." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading > , 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  further  reading  of  the 
be   dispensed   with   and   that 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   SPEAKER.   The  question 
the  amendments  offered  by  the 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie) 

The  question  was  taken;  add  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ajjes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  ma  te  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  116,  nays  308, 
not  voting  10,  as  foUows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Ambro 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Baf  ai  is 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bergland 
Brown.  Ohio 
Eroyhill 
Buchanan 
Bur^ener 
Butler 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Cancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Ciawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conab  e 
Coulan 
Cougtilin 
Ctane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dev:ne 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erienborn 
Eshleman 
Fenwick 
Findiey 
Porsjrthe 
Fren;;el 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Caiif. 
Anderson, 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  H.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brtnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Ma.'ss. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Casey 
C happen 
Chisholm 
Clay 


,111. 


(Roll  No.  449] 

TEAS— 116 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gra'?3ley 

Gude 

Ha^edorn 

Fan  sen 

Hastings 

Hebert 

Hillls 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kely 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Laiia 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

M-Kay 

Madlgan 

Martin 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

NATS— 308 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coiims,  111. 

Con'.e 

Conyers 

Corinan 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D' Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielsou 

Davis 

dela  Garza 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Ssch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascfll 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithiau 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 


Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calii. 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Quie 
Quillen 
RaUsback 
Rhodes 
Robinson 
RouBse'.ot 
Ruppe 
Sattertield 
Schneebeli 
Sebelivis 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Steed 
Stee.man 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
.Stelger.  Wis. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
Wylie 
1  bung,  Fla. 


Giaimo 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Green 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hau;ey 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
He'.stoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
High  tower 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazan 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Leggetl 
Lehman 


Lent 

Leritas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lons.  Md. 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPaU 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahou 

Mann 

Mathis 

Matsuna^a 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mik\a 

Milford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

M  n\sh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moiiohan 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Mvuphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Noian 


Andrews.  N.C 

BeU 

Fulton  Traxler 

Landrum  Udall 


Nowak 

Sharp 

Oberst-ir 

Shipley 

Obey 

Sikes 

OHara 

Simon 

ONeUl 

Sisk 

Ottinger 

Slack 

Passman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Patman,  Tex. 

Soiar^ 

Patten,  N.J. 

Spellman 

Patterson, 

Spence 

Calif. 

Staggers 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

Pepper 

J.  WlUiam 

Perkins 

Stanton. 

Peyser 

James  V. 

Fickie 

Stark 

Pike 

Stephens 

Poage 

Stokes 

Presaler 

Stratton 

Preyer 

Stuckey 

Price 

Studds 

Prltchard 

Sullivan 

Randall 

Ssrmington 

Rangel 

Taylor,  N.C. 

P.ees 

Thompson 

Regula 

Thornton 

Reuss 

Tsongas 

Richmond 

Ullman 

Riegie 

Van  Deerliu 

Rinaldo 

Vander  Veen 

Roberts 

Vanik 

Rodino 

Vigorlto 

Roe 

Walsh 

Rogers 

Waxman 

Roncalio 

Weaver 

Rooney 

Whalen 

Rose 

White 

Rosenthal 

Whitten 

.    Rostenkowski 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roush 

Winn 

Roybal 

WirtU 

Runnels 

Wolff 

Russo 

Wright 

Ryan 

Wydier 

St  Germain 

Yates 

Santini 

Yatron 

Sarasin 

Young,  Alaska 

Sarbanes 

Young,  Ga. 

Scheuer 

Young.  Tex. 

Schroeder 

Zablocki 

Schulze 

Zeferettl 

Seiberling 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Risenhoover 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Teague 

Wilson,  Te.x. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  -aith  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California. 

Mr.  Udall  v;ith  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Bell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR, 
ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBR<X)K.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  7217  to  the  Committee  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  375,  nays  44, 
not  voting  15.  as  follows: 


I  Roll  No.  450 1 
YEAS— 375 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton.  JoHn 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  111. 
Coulan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 


Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn, 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erienborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fenwick 
Findiey 
FUh 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmiUt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 


Haves.  Ind. 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Hillls 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md, 

Lott 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCloskev 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 


Mazzoli 

Preyer 

Stanton. 

Meeds 

Price 

J.  William 

Melcher 

Prltchard 

Stanton, 

Metcalfe 

Quie 

James  V. 

Meyner 

QuiUen 

Stark 

Mezvinskv 

Railsback 

Steed 

Mikva 

Randall 

Steelman 

Milford 

Rangel 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Rees 

Stephens 

Mineta 

Regula 

Stokes 

MinUb 

Reuss 

Stratton 

Mink 

Rhodes 

Stuckey 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Richmond 

Studds 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Sullivan 

Moakley 

Rinaldo 

Symington 

Moffett 

Roberts 

Talcott 

Moiiohan 

Rodino 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Moore 

Roe 

Thompson 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Rogers 

Thone 

Morgan 

Roncalio 

Thornton 

Mosher 

Rooney 

Traxler 

Moss 

Rose 

Tsongas 

Mottl 

Rosenthal 

Ullman 

Murphy.  111. 

Rostenkowski 

Van  Deerlin 

Murphy,  NY. 

Roush 

Vander  Veen 

Murtha 

Roybal 

Vanik 

Myers.  Ind. 

Runnels 

Waggonner 

Myers,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Walsh 

Natcher 

Russo 

Wampler 

Neal 

Ryan 

Waxman 

Nedzi 

St  Germain 

Weaver 

Nichols 

Santini 

Whalen 

Nix 

Sarasin 

White 

Nolan 

Sarbanes 

Whltehurst 

Nowak 

Scheuer 

Whitten 

Oberstar 

Schneebeli 

Wilson,  Bob 

Obey 

Schroeder 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

O'Brien 

Schulze 

Wilson.  Te.\, 

OHara 

Sebelius 

Winn 

ONeill 

Seiberling 

Wirth 

Ottinger 

Sharp 

Wolff 

Passman 

Shipley 

Wright 

Patman.  Tex. 

Shriver 

Wydier 

Patten,  N.J. 

Sikes 

Wyiie 

Patterson. 

Simon 

Yates 

Calif. 

Sisk 

Yatron 

Pepper 

Skubitz 

Young,  Alaska 

Perkins 

Slack 

Young,  Fla. 

Pettis 

Smith.  Iowa 

Young,  Ga. 

Peyser 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Young,  Tex. 

Pickle 

Solarz 

Zablocki 

Pike 

Spellman 

Zeferettl 

Poage 

Spence 

Pressler 

Staggers 
NAYS— 44 

Abdnor 

Crane 

Miller,  Ohio 

Archer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Montgomery 

Armstrong 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Moorhead, 

Ashbrook 

Devine 

Calif. 

Bauman 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Robinson 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Plynt 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hagedorn 

Satterfield 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Shuster 

Broyhlll 

Holt 

Snyder 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hutchinson 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Butler 

Krueger 

Symms 

Cederberg 

Lagomarsino 

Taylor,  Mo, 

Ciawson,  Del 

McDonald 

Treen 

Collins.  Tex. 

McKay 

Vander  Jagt 

Conable 

Michel 

Wiggins 

NOT  VOTING  — 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Bell 

Karth 

Risenhoover 

Dent 

Ketohum 

Teague 

Eckhardt 

Landnun 

Udall 

Fulton 

Mills 

Vigorlto 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Teagite  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Vigorlto. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Mills. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  614,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  <S.  6)  to  insure  the 


right  to  an  education  for  all  handicapped 
children  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  such  purpose. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OFFEBED    Bt     MR.    BRADKMAS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brademas  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S,  6 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H,R.  7217.  as  passed,  ais  follows: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975". 

EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  611(b)(2)  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1411  (b)  (2)  I  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Act")  and  sec*'on  611(c)  (li  of 
the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411(C)(1))  each  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.". 

(2i  Section  611(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1411(c)(2))  is  amended  by  .striking  out 
■year  ending  J»uie  30.  1975  "  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "years  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  1976.  and  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending    September    ;?0.    1977". 

(3)  Section  611(d)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1411(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
ending  June  30.  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "years  ending  June  30. 

1975,  and  1976.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977". 

(4)  Section  612(a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1412(a))  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "year  ending  June  30, 
1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "years 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  1976,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1974"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "preceding  ft.scal 
year". 

(b)(1)  Sections  614(a).  614(b).  and  614 
(c)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-380;  88  Stat.  580)  each  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1975" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.   1975.  and 

1976,  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977,', 

(2)  Section  614  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88  Stat. 
580)  is  amended  by  sirlkhig  out  subsection 
le)  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (e) . 

(C)(1)  Section  615(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88 
Stat.  582)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (2) 
as  subsection  (a) . 

(2)  Section  615(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  as  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1),  is  amended  by  .striking  out 
■'July  1,  1975"  and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1.  1977". 

(3)  Section  615(d)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88 
Stat.  683)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'sub- 
sections (a)(1)  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■'subsection". 

(d)  (1)  Sections  843(b)  (1).  843(b)  (2),  and 
843(b)(3)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88  Stat.  611)  each 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1975" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■September  30. 
1977". 

(2)  Section  843(b)(2)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380; 
88  Stat.  611)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■sections  6l2ia)(2)  and"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section",  suid  by  striking  out 
"are  each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is". 
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AMOUKT   or   ALXOCATIONS   TO 

Sec.    3.    Section    612(a)     of 
amended  by  section  2(a)  (4),  Is 
Inserting  immediately  before  th^ 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
whichever  is  greater". 


STATES 

Act,    a3 

^mended  by 

period  at 

3r  $300,000, 


Sec.  4.  Section  612  of  the  Acd  (20  U.S.C. 
1411)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  th^  end  there 
of  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  aft^r 
tive  date  of  this  subsection, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
as  he  considers  necessary  to  cait-y 
provisions  of  this  section  and  section 

STATEStEKT  OF   FINDINCS  AND 


nil 


pr(  scribe 


later  than 
the  effec- 
and 
such  rules 
out  the 
611.". 

I^ORPOSE 


tie 


Sec.   5.    (a)    Section   601    of 
TT.S.C.  1401)   Is  amended  by 
Immediately  before  "This  title" 
ing  at   the   end   thereof  the 
subsections  : 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)    there  are  more  than  e: 
handicapped  children  in  the 
today: 

"(2)  the  special  educational  n 
children  are  not  being  fully  met: 

"(3)   more  than  half  of  the 
children  In  the  United  States  do 
appropriate  educational  services 
enable  them  to  have  full  equalitj 
tunlty; 

"(4)  one  million  of  the 
dren  in  the  United  States  are 
tlrely  from  the  public  school 
not  go  through  the  educational 
their  peers; 

"(5)  there  are  many  handlcapp^ 
throughout  the  United  States 
In  regular  school  programs  whose 
prevent  them  from  having  a 
catlonal  experience  because  their 
are  undetected: 

"(6)  because  of  the  lack  of 
Ices  within  the  public  school 
llles  are  often  forced  to  find 
side  the  public  school  system,  oft4n 
distance  from  their  residence 
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by  add- 
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lot  receive 

wpich  would 

of  oppor- 


bandlci  pped  chll- 

expluded  en- 

and  will 

with 


process 

children 

paf-ticipatlng 

handicaps 

successful  edu- 

handlcaps 


adequate  serv- 

fam- 

out- 

at  great 

at  their 


sys  tem, 
sei  vices 


an^ 
own  expense: 

"(7)  developments  in  the  train Infe  of  teach 
ers  and  In  diagnostic  and  instructional  pro- 
cedures and  methods  have  advanced  to  the 
point  that,  given  appropriate  fun4lng,  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  cac  and  will 
provide  effective  special  education  programs 
and  related  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children: 

"(8)  State  and  local  educaticaal  agen- 
cies have  a  responsibility  to  prov;  de  educa- 
tion for  an  handicapped  children,  but  pres- 
ent financial  resources  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  handi- 
capped children:  and 

"(9)  it  is  In  the  national  intfrest  that 
the  Federal  Government  assist  State  and 
local  efforts  to  provide  programs  t(  >  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  handicapped   children. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  titli>  to  assure 
that  all  handicapped  children  hav(  available 
to  them  special  education  and  rel  ited  serv- 
ices designed  to  meet  their  unlcue  needs, 
to  assure  that  the  rights  of  haidicapped 
children  and  their  parents  or  gua-dlans  are 
protected,  to  assist  States  and  lo»litles  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  an  handicapped 
children,  and  to  assess  and  assure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  efforts  to  educate  haidlcapped 
children.". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  6)1  of  the 
Act  (20  U3.C.  1401)  is  amended  o  read  as 
follows: 

"SHOCT    TITU:;     STATEMENT     OF     FIN!  IINCS     AND 
PtntPOSE".   OEFINTTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  602  of  thi  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1402)  is  amended— 

(1)  m  paragraph  (1)  thereof.  h<f  striking 
out  "crippled"  and  Inserting  In  11<  u  thereof 
"orthopedically  impaired"',  and  by  Inserting 


Immediately  after  "Impaired  chUdren"  the 
following:  ",  or  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing dlsabUities,"; 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (8) 
thereof,  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
"other  public  institution"  the  following: 
"public  educational  agency  or  any"; 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence  of  para^arph  (15) 
thereof,  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "en- 
vironmental" the  following:  ",  cultural,  or 
economic";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  The  term  "special  education'  means 
specially  designed  instruction  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  a  handicapped  child  as  set 
forth  in  the  individualized  education  pro- 
gram of  such  child,  including  classroom  In- 
struction, Instruction  in  physical  education, 
home  instruction,  and  Instruction  in  hos- 
pitals and  institutions. 

'"(17)  The  term  'related  services'  means 
transportation,  and  such  developmental,  cor- 
rective, and  other  supportive  services  (in- 
cluding speech  pathology  and  audlology,  psy- 
chology, physical  and  occupational  therapy, 
recreation,  and  medical  and  counseling  serv- 
ices, except  that  such  medical  services  shall 
be  for  diagnostic  and  evaluation  purposes 
only)  &B  may  be  required  to  assist  a  handi- 
capped child  to  benefit  from  special  educa- 
tion. Such  term  includes  the  early  identifica- 
tion and  assessment  of  handicapping  condi- 
tions in  children. 

"(18)  The  term  "free  appropriate  public 
education'  means  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  which  (A)  have  been  provided 
at  public  expense,  under  public  supervision 
and  direction,  and  without  charge;  (B)  meet 
the  standards  of  the  State  educational 
agency;  (C)  Include  an  appropriate  pre- 
school, elementary,  or  secondary  school  edu- 
cation In  the  State  Involved:  and  (D)  are 
provided  in  conformity  with  the  individual- 
ized education  program  required  under  sec- 
tion 614(a)  (7). 

"(19)  The  term  'Individualized  education 
program'  means  an  educational  plan  for  each 
handicapped  child  developed  Jointly  by  the 
local  educational  agency  and  an  appropriate 
teacher  involved  with  the  education  of  such 
child,  in  consultation  with  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  such  chUd,  and,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, such  child,  which  Includes  (A)  a 
statement  of  the  present  levels  of  educational 
performance  of  such  child;  (B)  a  statement 
of  the  desired  Instructional  objectives;  (C)  a 
statement  of  the  specific  educational  services 
to  be  provided  to  such  child,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  child  will  be  able  to  participate 
In  regular  educational  programs;  (D)  the 
projected  date  for  Initiation  and  anticipated 
duration  of  such  services;  and  (E)  objective 
criteria  and  evaluation  procedures  and  sched- 
ules for  determining,  on  at  least  an  annual 
basis,  whether  instructional  objectives  are 
being  achieved. 

"  (20)  The  term  'public  educational  agency' 
means  any  State  educational  agency  or  any 
other  public  agency  approved  by  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  provide  special  education 
and  related  services  to  handicapped  children 
within  the  State  involved. 

"(21)  The  term  'excess  costs'  means  those 
costs  which  are  in  excess  of  the  average  an- 
nual per  student  expenditure  in  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  during  the  preceding  school 
year  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
student,  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  which 
shall  be  computed  after  deducting  (A) 
amounts  received  under  this  part  or  under 
title  I  or  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and  (B)  any 
State,  local,  or  private  funds  expended  for 
programs  which  would  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part  or  under  such  titles.'. 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  602  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1402)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"DEFlNrriONS". 
PATMENTS 

Sec.  7.  Section  611  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 

1411)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"payments 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  payments  to  each  State  in  amounts 
which  such  State  and  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  such  State  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  part.  Any  State  receiving  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  shall  distribute 
payments  to  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  such  State  in  amounts  which  such  agencies 
are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  after 
the  State  educational  agency  has  approved 
applications  of  such  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  allotments  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 613(f). 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  in  such  installments  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine  necessary.". 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  612  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 

1412)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  thereof,  by  striking  out  "for  payments  to 
States  under  section  61(b)  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "to  make  grants  under  this  part": 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  amend- 
ing paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  re- 
ceive an  allotment  imder  this  subsection 
only  after  submitting  to  the  Commissioner  a 
plan  which  meets  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  613(a)  and  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner.  The  provisions 
of  sections  613(c),  613(d),  and  613(e)  shaU 
apply  to  any  such  plan."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner" and  all  that  follows  through  "of  this 
part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  (1),  from  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  local  educational  agency  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
In  the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  In  programs  of  free 
appropriate  public  education  which  meet  the 
criteria  established  In  section  614(a)  (1);  and 

"(B)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pu- 
pil expenditure  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  number  of  handicapped  children 
enrolled  In  any  fiscal  year  in  programs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1)  (A)  shall  be  equal  to 
the  averskge  of  the  number  of  such  children 
enrolled  on  October  1  and  February  1  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B), 
the  term  'average  per  pupil  expenditure'  has 
the  meaning  given  it  by  section  403(16)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress). 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  level  of  funding  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
Is  at  least  equal  to  the  level  of  funding 
which  such  State  received  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  or  $300,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner,  in  determin- 
ing the  allotment  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  same  State  tinder  subsection  (b) 
(1 ) ,  may  not  count  handicapped  children  In 
svich  State  tmder  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  to 
the  extent  the  number  of  such  children  Is 
greater  than  12  per  centum  of  the  number  of 
all  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive. 
In  such  State,  and  may  not  cotint,  as  part  of 
svich  percentage,  children  with  specific  learn- 
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Ing  disabilities  to  the  extent  the  number 
of  such  children  Is  greater  than  one-sixth  of 
such  percentage. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  In  any  State  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  making  payments  under  this 
part  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  local  educational  agencies 
are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  such 
fiscal  year,  the  maximum  amounts  which  all 
such  agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  part  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  ratably 
reduced.  In  case  additional  funds  become 
available  for  making  such  payments  for  any 
fiscal  year  during  which  the  preceding  sen- 
tence is  applicable,  such  reduced  amounts 
shall  be  Increased  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
were  reduced. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  maximum  amounts  for  which  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  eligible  lia\'e  been  re- 
duced under  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1),  and  In  which  additional  funds  liave  not 
been  made  available  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
of  such  maximum  amounts  luider  the  last 
sentence  of  such  paragraph,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  fix  dates  before  which 
each  local  educational  agency  sliall  report  to 
it  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  the 
local  educational  agency,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  paragraph 
il),  which  it  estimates  that  it  will  expend 
In  accordance  with  the  provision.s  of  this  part. 
Tlie  amounts  so  available  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency,  or  any  cmount  which  would 
be  available  to  any  other  local  educational 
ogency  if  it  were  to  svUimit  an  approvable 
program,  which  the  State  educational  agency 
determines  wiU  not  be  used  for  the  period  of 
its  availability,  shall  be  available  for  alloca- 
tion to  those  local  educational  agencies,  in 
the  manner  provided  in  the  last  tsentence  of 
paragraph  (1),  wiilch  the  State  educational 
agency  determine.s  will  need  addiiional  funds 
to  c.-.rry  out  approved  programs,  e.'ccept  that 
no  local  educational  agency  may  receive  an 
amount  under  this  sentence  which,  when 
added  to  the  amount  available  to  it  under 
paragraph  (1).  exceeds  its  allounent  under 
subsection  (b)  (1).". 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Fducation 
shall,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection,  prescribe — 

(A)  regulations  which  establish  specific 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  partic- 
ular disorder  or  condition  may  be  considered 
a  specific  learning  disability  for  purposes  of 
designating  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities;  r.nd 

(B)  regulations  which  establi.'-h  and  de- 
scribe diagnostic  procedures  which  .shall  be 
used  in  determining  whether  a  particular 
child  has  a  disorder  or  condition  which  places 
such  child  In  the  category  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  transmit  any 
proposed  regulation  written  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate,  for  review  and  com- 
ment by  each  such  committee,  at  least  15 
days  before  such  regulation  is  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 431  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act    (20  U.S.C.   1232). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  Tlie  term  "children  with  .specific 
learning  disabnities"  means  those  children 
who  have  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the 
basic  psychological  processes  involved  In  un- 
derstanding or  In  using  language,  .spoken  or 
written,  which  disorder  may  manifest  itself 
in  imperfect  ability  to  listen,  think,  speak, 
read,  write,  spell,  or  do  mathematical  calcu- 
lations. Such  disorders  Include  such  condl- 
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tlons  as  perceptual  handicaps,  brain  injury, 
minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  and  de- 
velopmental aphasia.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude clilldren  who  have  learning  problems 
which  are  primarily  the  result  of  visual, 
hearing,  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental  re- 
tardation, of  emotional  disturbance,  or  of  en- 
vironmental, cultural,  or  economic  disad- 
vantage. 

(B)  The  term  "Commissioner  '  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  .subsection  shall 
take  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Effective  on  the  date  upon  which  final 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  subsection  (b)  take  ef- 
fect, the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
is  amended,  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  612 
(c)  of  the  Act  (as  such  paragraph  would  take 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  subsection 
(a) ),  by  striking  out  ",  and  may  not  count, 
as  part"  and  all  that  follows  through  "one- 
sixth  of  such  percentage". 

(d)  The  heading  for  se.?tion  612  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1412)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS;  HMIT.\TION  ON  NUM- 
BER OF  CHILDREN  COUNTED;  REDUCTION  NE- 
CESSITATED BY  APPROPEIATIONS  '. 

STATE    PLAN    KEQUIBEMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  613(a)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1413(a))  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  .striking 
out  "(ii)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(lii)",  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"throughout  the  State,"  the  following:  "(11) 
which  are  designed  to  assure  that,  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978.  no  handicapped  child  resid- 
ing in  such  State  who  is  within  an  age  group 
for  which  free  public  education  is  provided 
in  such  State  shall  be  denied  appropriate 
.special  education  and  related  services,";  and 

^2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12),  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  additig  at 
tlte  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(14)  provide  that  the  State  has  an  advi- 
sory panel,  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  any 
other  official  authorized  under  State  law  to 
make  such  appointments,  composed  of  indi- 
viduals involved  in  or  concerned  with  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  Including 
handicapped  indi'iduals,  teachers,  parents  or 
guardians  of  handicapped  children.  State  and 
local  education  officials,  and  administrators 
of  programs  for  handicapped  children,  which 
(A)  advises  the  State  educational  agency  of 
unmet  needs  within  the  State  in  tiie  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children:  (B)  comments 
publicly  on  any  rules  or  regulations  proposed 
for  issuance  by  the  State  regarding  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  distribution  of  funds  under  this 
part:  and  (C)  assists  the  State  in  developing 
and  reporting  such  data  and  evaluations  as 
may  assist  the  Commissioner  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  re.sponsibilltles  under  section  616: 

"'(15)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  (A)  hear  appeals  from  any  local 
educational  agency,  or  any  parent  or  guard- 
ian of  a  handicapped  child,  with  resfject  to 
the  outcome  of  any  hearing  held  as  a  result 
of  any  complaint  presented  in  accordance 
with  a  grievance  procedure  established  under 
section. 617 (a)  (1);  (B)  establish  and  main- 
tain compliance  procedures  in  accordance 
with  tiie  provisions  of  section  617;  (C)  In- 
form the  Commissioner  under  section  617 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  any  such  ap- 
peal and  the  resolution  of  such  appeal  by  the 
State  educational  agency;  and  (D)  carry  out 
any  other  requirement  established  by  section 
617; 

"(16)  provide  that  programs  and  proce- 
dures will  be  established  to  assure  that  funds 
received  by  the  State  or  any  of  its  political 


subdivisions  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram (including  section  121  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  241C-2);  section  305(b)  (8)  of  such 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  844a(b)(8))  or  its  successor 
authority;  and  section  122(a)  (4)  (B)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
1262(a)(4)(B))  under  which  there  is  spe- 
cific authority  for  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, will  be  utilized  by  the  State,  or  any  of 
Its  political  subdivisions,  only  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  goal  of  providing  a  free 
appropriate  pttblic  education  for  all  handi- 
capped children;  and 

"(17)  provide  that  handicapped  children 
in  private  schools  and  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided special  education  and  related  services 
on  the  same  basis  as  handicapped  cliildreu 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  at  no  cost  to  their  parents  or  guardians. 
If  such  Children  are  placed  in  or  referred  to 
such  schools  or  facilities  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  Involved  as  the  means  of 
can-ying  out  the  requirements  of  this  part  or 
any  other  applicable  law  requiring  the  pro- 
vision of  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices to  all  handicapped  children  within  such 
State,  and  that  in  aU  such  Instances  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  assure  that 
such  schools  and  facilities  meet  standards 
which  apply  to  public  educational  agencies 
and  lliat  children  so  served  have  aU  the 
rights  they  would  have  if  served  In  public 
educational  agencies.". 

(b)  Section  613(d)(2)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1413(d)(2))   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(and  to  any  local  educa- 
1  ional  agency  affected  by  any  failure  described 
in  subparagraph  (B))"  immediately  after 
"lor  hearing  to  such  State  agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '■substantially"  In 
subparagraph  (B); 

(3)  by  uiserting  "or  under  the  Federal 
programs  specified  In  subsection  (a)  (16) 
within  his  Jurisdiction  and  control  to  the 
e.xtent  that  funds  under  such  programs  are 
available  for  the  provision  of  a.ssUtance  for 
the  education  of  handicap}>ed  children" 
mimediately  after  "to  the  State  under  this 
part"  each  place  it  appears  therein;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  sentence: 

"Any  State  educational  agency  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  receipt  of  a  notice  pursuant 
to  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall, 
br  means  of  a  public  notice,  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
pendency  of  an  action  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph to  the  attention  of  the  public  within 
ii:e  jurisdiction  of  such  agency.". 

(c)  Section  613  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1413) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  A  State  educational  agency  shall  ap- 
prove any  application  transmitted  by  a  local 
educational  agency  under  section  614(a)  If 
the  State  educational  agency  determines  that 
such  application  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  614  (a),  except  that  no  such  appli- 
cation may  be  approved  until  the  State  plan 
submitted  by  such  State  educational  agency 
under  subsection  (a)  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  subsection  (c) .". 
.\pplic.\tion:   administration;   evaluation; 

CBIEVANCE  PP.OCEDURE;  RULES 

Sec.  10.  Part  B  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
614  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"application 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment  under 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  transmit  an 
application  for  such  allotment  to  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency.  Such  appli- 
cation shall — 

"(1)    provide  satisfactory  assurance   that 
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payments  under  this  part  will  de 
excess  costs  directly  attributable  tp 
which — 

"(A)    provide    that    all    childr^ 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
tional  agency  who  are  handicapp  ?d, 
less  of  the  severity  of  their 
are  in  need  of  special  education 
services  will  be  Identified,  located , 
uated,   and   provide   for  the   inc 
practical  method  of  determining 
dren  are  currently  receiving 
education   and   related   services 
children    are    not   currently 
education  and  services; 

"(B)   establish  policies  and 
accordance  with  detailed  criteria 
by  the   Commissioner   to   proteci 
fldentlality  of  data  and  in 
oped  or  obtained  under  subpari 

"(C)   establish — 

'•(1)    a  goal  of  providing  full 
opportunities   to   all   handlcappei  1 
Including  (I)    programs  and 
the  development  and 
comprehensive  system  of  personnel 
ment    which    shall    Include    the 
training  of  general  and  special 
Instructional,    and    support 
tailed  procedures  to  assure  that  al 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pu 
part  are  appropriately  and  a< 
pared  and  trained,  and  the 
effective  procedures  for  acquir 
seminatlng  to  teachers  of.  and 
tors  of  programs  for,  handicapp^ 
significant   Information    derived 
catlonal  research,  demonstration 
lar  projects,  and  for  adopting, 
prlate.  promising  educational 
veloped    through    such    projects; 
provision  of  special   edurailon 
services  to  handicapped  children 
priority  given  to  the  provision  of 
cation  and  services  to  handicapp  d 
who  are  not  receiving  such 
services,   and   second   priority 
provision  of  such  education  and 
handicapped  children,  within  eacl" 
with  severe  handicaps  who  are 
adequate  special  education  and 
Ices;  (III)  the  maintenance  of 
ties  for  handicapped  children;   ( 
ticlpatlon    and   consultation    of 
guardians  of  such  children;  and 
maximum  extent  practicable,  th 
of  special  services  to  enable  suc^ 
to   participate   in  regular 
grams: 

"(li)  a  detailed  timetable  for 
Ing  such  a  goal;  and 

"(111)  a  description  of  the  kind 
ber  of  facilities,  personnel,  and 
essary  to  meet  such  a  goal; 

"(2)    provide   satisfactory 
(A)    the  control  of  funds 
this  part,  and  title  to  property 
such  funds,  shall  be  in  a  public 
the  use  and  purposes  provided  li; 
and   that  a  public   agency   will 
such  funds  and  property;  (B 
expended  for  progranis  under  thU 
be  used  to  pay  only  the  excess  coits 
attributable    to    the    education 
capped  children,  and  shall  also 
factory  assurance  that  such  funds 
used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ei 
ticable,  increase  the  level  of  State 
private  funds  exjjended  for  the 
handicapped   children,    and    in 
supplant  such  State,  local,  and 
and  (C)   State  and  local  funds 
in  the  school  district  of  such 
tional  agency  to  provide  services 
areas  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
comparable    to    services    being 
areas  of  such  district  which  are 
ing  funds  under  this  part; 

"(3)    set   forth   effective   procAi 
eluding  provisions  for  approprlai ; 
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used  for  measurements  of  educational  achievement, 
programs  for  evaluating  at  least  annually  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  in  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children; 

"(4)  (A)  provide  for  making  an  annual 
report  and  such  other  reports  to  the  State 
educational  agency.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  (which,  in  ^he  case 
of  reports  relating  to  performance.  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  specific  performance  criteria 
related  to  program  objectives),  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  perform  its  duties  under 
this  part.  Including  Information  relating  to 
the  educational  achievement  of  handicapped 
children  participating  In  programs  carried 
out  under  this  part;  and 

"(B)  provide  for  keeping  such  records,  and 
afford  such  access  to  such  records,  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports: 

"(5)  provide  for  making  the  application 
and  all  pertinent  documents  related  to  such 
application  available  to  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  general  public,  and  provide 
that  all  evaluations  and  reports  required 
under  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  public  Informa- 
tion: 

"(6)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  has  In  effect 
a  policy  which  assures  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren the  right  to  a  free  appropriate  public 
education: 

"(7)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  will  maintain 
an  individualized  education  program  for  each 
handicapped  child,  and  will  review  (at  least 
annually)  and  revise  its  provisions,  when- 
ever appropriate.  In  consultation  with  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  handicapped 
child; 

"(8)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
policies  and  programs  established  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
State  plan  of  the  State  educational  agency: 
and 

"(9)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  will  establish 
and  maintain  a  grievance  procedure  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  617. 

"(b)(1)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
dis>approve  any  application  transmitted  by 
a  local  educational  cgency  under  subsection 
(H)  if  the  State  educational  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  application  does  not  meet 
the   requirements   of   subsection    (a) . 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  a  State  educational 
agency,  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppo'r- 
and  num-  tunity  for  a  hearing,  finds  that  a  local  edu- 
Ices  nee-  catlonal  agency,  In  the  administration  of  an 
application  for  an  allotment  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  under  section  613 
(f).  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment set  forth  In  such  application,  the  State 
educational  agency,  alter  giving  appropriate 
notice  to  the  local  educational  agency, 
shall— 

"(!)  make  no  further  payments  to  such 
local  educational  agency  under  section  611 
(a)  until  the  State  educational  agency  is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  failure 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  involved: 
or 

"(il)  take  such  finding  Into  account  In  Its 
review  of  any  application  for  an  allotment 
made  by  such  local  educational  agency  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  613(d)(2)  shall  apply  to  any  local 
educational  agency  receiving  any  notifica- 
tion from  a  State  educational  agency  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(c)(1)  A  State  educational  agency  may, 
for  piu'poses  of  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  applications  under  this  section, 
require  local  educational  agencies  to  trans- 
ures,  in-  mlt  a  consolidated  application  for  allotments 
objective     IX  such  State  edvicational  agency  determines 
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that  any  individual  application  transmitted 
by  any  such  local  educational  agency  would 
be  disapproved  because  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  would  be  unable  to  establish 
and  maintain  programs  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope  to  effectively  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  in  which  a  consoli- 
dated  application  of  local  educational  agen- 
cie';  is  approved  by  a  State  educational  agency 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  allotment  which 
such  local  educational  agencies  may  receive 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  allotments  to 
which  each  such  local  educational  agency 
would  be  entitled  under  section  612(b)(1) 
if  an  individual  application  of  any  such  local 
educational  agency  had  been  approved. 

"(B>  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  consolidated  applications  transmitted  un- 
der this  subsection  which  are  consistent  with 
the  State  plan  and  which  provide  partlcipat- 
l)»g  local  educational  agencies  with  Joint  re- 
sponsibilities for  Implementing  programs  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  part. 

"(C)  In  any  case  In  which  an  intermediate 
pducatlonal  unit  or  any  other  public  educa- 
tional agency  Ls  required  pursuant  to  State 
law  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
the  joint  responsibilities  given  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  administration  and 
disbursement  of  any  allotments  received  by 
such  Intermediate  educational  unit  or  by 
siich  pvibllc  educational  agency.  Such  re- 
sponsibilities shall  be  carried  out  exclusively 
by  such  intermediate  educational  unit  or  by 
such  public  educational  agency; 

"(d)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  determiiies  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency — 

"(1)  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  establish 
and  maintain  programs  of  free  appropriate 
pxibllc  education  which  meet  the  criteria  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (a)(1); 

"(2)  is  unable  or  xniwllling  to  be  con- 
solidated with  other  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
programs:  or 

"(3)  has  one  or  more  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  can  best  be  served  by  a  regional 
or  State  center  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
such  children; 

the  State  educational  agency  shall  u.se  the  al- 
lotment which  would  have  been  available  to 
such  local  educational  agency  to  provide  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services  directly 
lo  handicapped  children  residing  In  the  area 
served  by  such  local  educational  agency.  The 
State  educational  agency  may  provide  such 
education  and  services  in  such  manner,  and 
at  .stich  locations  (including  regional  or  State 
centers) ,  as  it  considers  appropriate,  except 
that  the  manner  in  which  such  education 
and  services  are  provided  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  adequately  providing  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services  to  all 
handicapped  children  residing  In  the  area 
.served  by  such  agency  with  State  and  local 
funds  otherwise  available  to  such  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reallocate 
funds  (or  such  portion  of  those  funds  as 
may  not  be  required  to  provide  such  educa- 
tion and  services)  made  available  lo  such 
agency,  pm-suaut  to  section  612(b)(1).  to 
such  other  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  as  are  not  adequately  providing 
special  education  and  related  services  to  all 
handicapped  children  residing  in  the  areas 
served  by  such  other  local  educational  agen- 
cies. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisloas  of 
subsection  (a)  (2)  (B),  any  local  educational 
agency  which  i.s  required  to  carry  out  any 
program  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  pursuant  to  a  State  law  In  effect  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Hand.'capped  Children  Act  of 
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1975,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment under  section  612(b)  (1)  for  use  in  car- 
rying out  such  program,  except  that  such 
allotment  may  not  be  used  to  reduce  the 
level  of  expendlt\ires  for  such  program  made 
by  such  local  educational  agency  from  State, 
local,  or  private  funds  below  the  level  of 
such  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  seeks  such  allotment. 

"ADMINISTR.'iTION 
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"Sec.  615.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(I)  cooperate  with,  and  render  all  tech- 
nical assistance  necessary  (directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract)  to,  the  States  in  matters 
relating  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide  such  short-term  training  pro- 
grams and  institutes  as  may  be  necessarv; 
and 

"(3)  disseminate  Information,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped chldlren  within  the  States. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe  uniform  categories  and 
accounting  procedures  to  be  utilized  by  State 
educational  agencies  In  submitting  State 
plans  under  section  613(a)  In  order  to  assure 
equity  among  the  States. 

"EVALUATION 

"Sec.  616(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  meas- 
we  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  program 
authorized  under  this  part  and  the  effective- 
ness of  State  efforts  to  assure  the  free  ap- 
propriate public  education  of  all  handicapped 
children. 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  his  lesponsibili- 
ties  under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall 
(A)  conduct  directly,  or  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, such  studies,  investigations,  and  evalu- 
ations as  are  necessary  to  assure  effective 
implementation  of  this  part;  and  (B)  pro- 
vide for  the  evaluation  of  such  programs 
through  (i)  the  development  of  effective 
methods  and  procedures  for  evalautlon;  and 
(11)  conducting  actual  evaluation  studies  de- 
signed to  test  the  effectiveness  of  activities 
supported  by  financial  assistance  under  this 
part. 

"(2)    In    addition    to    his    responsibilities 
under    paragraph     (1),    the    Commissioner, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  shall   provide  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  general  public,  at  least  annually, 
and  shall  update  at  least  annually,  the  fol- 
lowing   Information:     (A)     the    number    of 
handicapped  children  in  each  of  the  States 
who  require   special   education   and  related 
services;    (B)    the    number   of   handicapped 
children  In  each  of  the  States  receiving  a 
free  appropriate  public  education  and   the 
number  of  handicapped  children  not  receiv- 
ing a  free  appropriate  public  education;   (C) 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  in  each 
of  the  States  who  are  participating  in  regular 
classroom  settings,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements  of   section    613(a)  (13)  (B),    and 
the  number  of  children  who  have  been  placed 
in  separate  c1a<;8es  or  Feparate  schooling   or 
who  have  been  otherwise  removed  from  the 
regular    education    environment;     (D)     the 
number  of  handicapped  children  residing  in 
a  public  or  private  Institutional  .setting.  In 
each  of  the  State.i,  who  are  receiving  a  free 
appropriate  public  education,  and  the  num- 
ber  of  such  children  residing  in  such  set- 
^ngs  not  recelvlncr  a  free  appropriate  public 
education:  (E)  the  amount  of  Federal.  State, 

sn,.,r^,"'f  "*"*"'*'•  *°  "•^'^  °'  «»e  States, 
r^S  ^  allotted  for  special  education  and 
rented  services:  and  (P)  the  number  of  per- 
sonn^.  by  disability  category,  employed  In 
thletJrmtll^"  °'  handicapped  children,  and 
uwdP^^^  number  of  additional  personnel 
needed  to  adequately  carry  out  the  ^ograms 


established  pursuant  to  this  part  In  each  of 

the  States. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner,  In  providing  In- 
formation under  paragraph  (2)  (E),  may  base 
such  Information  upon  a  sampling  of  data 
available  from  States,  State  educational 
agencies,  and  local  educational  agencies. 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  transmit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  progress 
being  made  toward  the  provision  of  free 
appropriate  public  education  to  all  handi- 
capped, children,  including  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  all  evaluation  activities  con- 
ducted under  subsection    (b). 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  Include  In 
each  such  report  an  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  procedures  un- 
dertaken by  the  States  to  assure  that  hand- 
icapped children  receive  special  education 
and  related  services  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  commensurate  with  theh- 
needs  and  to  Improve  programs  of  instruc- 
tion for  handicapped  children  in  day  or 
residential  facilities.  Such  analysis  .and 
evaluation  shall  Include  any  recommenda- 
tions for  change  in  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  or  any  other  Federal  law  providing 
support  for  the  education  of  handicaoped 
children.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  analysis 
and  evaluation,  the  Commissioner  may  con- 
duct a  statistically  valid  siu'vey  for  assessing 
the  effectiveness  of  individualized  education 
programs. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  mav  hire  person- 
nel necessary  to  conduct  data  collection 
and  evaluation  activities  required  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  .c)  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service  and  without  regard  to  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  general 
schedule  jjay  rates,  except  that  no  more 
than  twenty  such  personnel  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  any  time. 

"grievance  procedure 
"SEC.  617.  (a)(1)  Any  local  educational 
agency  which  receives  any  assistance  un- 
der this  part  shall  estabUsh  and  maintain 
a  grievance  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  special  education  and  related 
services  to  handicapped  children  by  such 
agency.  Any  such  grievance  procedure 
shall  provide  parents  or  guardians  of  hand- 
icapped children,  and  handicapped  chll- 
dren.  an  opportunity  to  present  complaints 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
handicapped  child  Involved  Is  being  pro- 
vided special  education  and  related  services 
by  the  local   educational   agency. 

"(2)  Any  local  educational  agency  which 
receives  a  complaint  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  established  under  paragraph  (i) 
shall  conduct  an  investigation  of  such  com- 
plaint. The  local  educational  agency,  upon 
completing  such  investigation,  shall  trans- 
mit  a  report  of  the  findings  of  such  Investi- 
gation to  the  State  educational  agency  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  any  recom- 
mendation or  disposition  made  by  the  local 
educational  agency. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any 
recommendation  or  disposition  made  by  a 
local  educational  agency  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(2),  may  file  an  ap- 
peal with  the  State  education  agency  with 
respect  to  such  action. 

"(2)  Tlie  State  educational  agencv  up- 
on receiving  any  appeal  under  paragraph 
(1).  shall  review  the  action  of  the  local 
educational  agency  involved  and  shall  con- 
duct an  Investigation  of  the  factual  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  original  com- 
plaint. 

"(S)  In  any  case  In  which  the  State  edu- 
cational  agency   receives   a  report  from   a 


local  educational  agency  undor  subsection 
(a)(2),  the  State  educational  agency  may, 
upon  Its  own  motion,  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  any  Investiga- 
tion conducted  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  Any  person  partlclpting  in  any  hear- 
ing conducted  by  a  local  educational  agency 
or  a  State  educational  agency  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (b)  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  be  accomoanlel  and 
advised  by  counsel  and  by  Individuals  with 
special  knowledge  or  training  with  resoeot 
tD  the  problems  of  handicapped  children. 

"(d)(1)  If  a  State  educational  agency  de- 
termines, as  the  result  of  any  investigation 
conducted  under  subsection  (b)  and  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, that  a  local  educational  agency  has 
failed  to  provide  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  endeavor  to  correct  such  failure 
by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion.  The  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  establish  and  maintain 
a  procedure  pursuant  to  which  such  agency 
may  take  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  expeditious  correction  of  any 
such  failure  In  any  case  In  which  such 
agency  is  unable  to  correct  any  such  failure 
through  Informal  methods. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
transmit  to  the  Commissioner  a  report  with 
respect  to  any  determination  of  such  agencv 
under  paragraph  (i).  Each  such  report  shall 
contain  a  description  of  any  action  taken  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  correct  the 
failure  Involved.  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  take  Into  account  Its  determi- 
nation under  paragraph  (i)  m  its  review  of 
any  application  for  an  allotment  made  by 
the  local  educational  agency  involved  under 
section  614(a). 

"(3)  The  findings  of  fact  of  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  with  respect  to  any  deter- 
mination of  such  agency  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  conclusive  In  any  court  o;  the 
United  States  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  except  that  the  court  Involved  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand- the  casi  to 
the  State  educational  agency  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence.  Any  new  or  modified  findlnea 
of  fact  made  by  the  State  educational  agency 
Shall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

"KlTLEa 

"Sec.  618.  The  Commissioner  shall  no 
later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  ore- 
scribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
such  rules  as  he  considers  necessary  to  carrv 

h^ \^  ,r5'"°'''^'°"^  °^  *^'s  P"^-  as  amended 
by  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chll- 
dren  Act  of   1976.". 

EDUCATIONAL     MEDM     AND     MATERIALS     CEWTERS 
FOE    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  U.  Section  653  of  the  Act  (20  UJ8C 
1453)   18  amended  to  read  as  follows:        "   ' 

"CENTERS     ON     EDUCATIONAL     MEDIA     AND 
MATERIALS    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

"Sec.  653.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  institutions 
of  higher  education.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  other  approprUte  non- 
profit agencies,  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  centers  on  educational  media 
and  materials  for  the  handicapped,  which 
together  will  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  activities  to  facUltate  the  use  of 
new  educational  technology  in  education 
programs  for  handicapped  persons.  Includ- 
ing  designing.  developUig.  and  adopting  in- 
structisial  materials,  and  such  other  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  such  agree- 
ments. Any  such  agreement  shaU 

"(1)  provide  tliat  Federal  funds  paid  to  a 
center  will  be  used  solely  for  such  purposes 
as  are  set  forth  in  the  agreement;  an<l^ 
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"(2)  authorize  such  center 
prior  approval  by  the  Secretary 
with  public  and  private  agencies 
zatlons  for  demonstration  proji  icts. 

"(b)     In    considering    proposals 
Into    agreements    under    this 
Secretary  shall   give   preference 
tious  and  agencies  which  have 
the  capabilities  necessary   for 
ment  and  evaluation  of  educa 
for  the  handicapped. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  mal^e 
report  on  activities  carried  ou 
section  which  shall  be  transnnltted 
Congress.". 
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Sec.    12.    (a)    Upon 
State    educational    agency    or 
tlonal  agency  the  Commissioner 
may  make  grants  to  pay  part 
cost  of  altering  existing  building 
ment  In  the  same  manner  and 
extent  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
1968  (Public  Law  90-480;  82 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrijlng 
provisions  of  this  section,  there 
to   be   appropriated   such   sums 
necessary. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "State  educational 
has  the  meaning  given  it  by 
of  the  Education   of   the   Handicapped 
(20  U.S.C.  1402(7));  and 

(2)  the  term   "local   educati4nal 
lias  the  meaning  given  it  by 
of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1402(8) ) 

CONGRESSIONAL    DISAPPROVAL    OF    kEGULATlONS 
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Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  431(d)  ( 1) 
eral  Education  Provisions  Act  ( 
(d)(1))    is  amended  by  adding 
thereof  the  following  new 
of  the  Congress  to  adopt  such 
resolution  with  respect  to  any 
rule,   regulation,   or  requiremer^ 
under  any  such  Act,  shall  not 
respect  to  such  standard,  rule 
requirement,  an  approval  or 
sistency  with  the  Act  from  w 
Its  authority  for  any  purpwse 
failure  to  adopt  a  concurrent 
construed  as  evidence  of  an 
ing  of  consistency  necessary  tc 
prima  facie  case,  or  an  inference 
tlon,  in  any  Judicial  proceeding 

(b)  Section  431(d)  (i)  of  the 
cation  Provisions  Act  Is  amendei  I 
out  "Such  standard,  rule 
qulrement"  and  inserting  in  llei 
following:    "Any  standard,  rule 
or  requirement  which  has  been 
ta   accordance   with   subsection 
or  with  respect  to  which  such 
tlon  has  been  waived  under 
(2)(B),  shall  be  transmitted  in 
final  form  to  the  Speaker  of 
Representatives  and  the 
pore  of  the  Senate.  Any  standari 
latlon,    or    requirement 
the  preceding  sentence  of  this 
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Sec.  14,  (a)  Except  as  prov 
tion    (b),    the   foregoing   provisions 
Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  close 
1975. 

(b)  The  amendments  made 
7,  8(a),  8(d),  9,  and  10  shall 
the  close  of  Septemljer  30,  1977. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read 
amend   the   Education   of   the 
Act  to  provide  educational  assiitance 
handicapped   children,    and   for 
poses.". 

The  motion  was  agieed  to 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordere< 

a  third  time,  wa,s  read  the 

and  passed. 
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The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  provide  educational  assist- 
ance to  all  handicapped  children,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  7217  >  was 
laid  011  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membei"s 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7217)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE-REFERRAL  OP  H.R  8949  AND  H.R. 
8950  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
8949  and  H.R.  8950,  and  that  they  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOISE    CONTROL    ACT    EXTENSION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  525  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  525 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5272)  to  amend  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recomn.it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  525 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5272 
to  amend  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations. 

This  is  an  open  rule,  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  author- 
ized the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  do  research  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  levels  of  noise  and  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  such  levels,  to  co- 
ordinate all  noise  abatement  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  regulate  and 
label  the  noise  level  of  products  in  com- 
merce, and  to  make  available  informa- 
tion relating  to  noise  and  its  effects. 

H.R.  5272  extends  authorizations  un- 
der the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  which 
expires  June  30,  1975,  for  27  months.  The 
bill  authorizes  appropriations  totaling 
$15,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976;  $3,850,000  for  the  budg- 
etary transition  period  of  July  1,  1976; 
and  $16,940,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  525  in  order  that  H.R, 
5272  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as 
I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  join  my 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  in  urging  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  525  so  that  we  may  proceed 
under  an  open  rule  to  debate  for  1  hour 
the  bill  that  would  amend  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  provide  for  its  extension 
for  27  months  and  authorize  a  total  of 
$36,190,000  for  that  purpose. 

I  think  the  only  thing  I  need  to  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
already  told  the  Members  of  the  House 
is  that  this  bill  was  previously  before  the 
House  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
It  achieved  a  majority  of  the  votes  at 
that  time,  222  to  132.  It  failed  to  achieve 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  obtaining  a  resolution  to 
make  it  in  order  for  consideration  today. 

It  is  supported  in  principle,  I  ♦^hink,  by 
the  EPA.  The  precise  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization, it  is  my  understanding,  is 
opposed  by  the  aiJministration  on  the 
ground  that  it  exceeds  the  President's 
request  by  about  50  percent,  but  the  re- 
authorization of  the  act  itself  with  a  re- 
duced amount  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  5272)  to  amend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1^72  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney). 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
i..to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  5272,  with  Mr, 
James  V.  Stanton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  g  tleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney)  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  the  hazards  of  living 
and  working  in  excessively  noisy  envi- 
ronment have  not  received  the  amoimt  of 
national  recognition  such  a  serious  mat- 
ter deserves.  Hearing  loss,  cardiovascular 
problem,  partial  loss  of  vision,  and  men- 
tal disturbances  are  all  results  of  the 
noise  problem.  While  noise  may  not  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  national  pub- 
licity, millions  of  affected  Americans  are 
all  too  well  aware  of  vlie  problem's 
existence. 

In  industry,  for  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Admmistration  claims  that  if 
present  noise  levels  in  the  Nation's  19 
major  industries  continue,  1.68  million 
workers  will  suffer  handicapping  hear- 
ing losses  and  36  percent  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's production  workers  are  likely  by 
ages  55  to  58  to  suffer  a  hearing  loss  of 
gieater  than  25  decibels.  This  would 
mean  that  the  worker  would  only  be  able 
to  understand  90  percent  of  sentences 
and  50  percent  of  the  monosyllabic  words 
.spoken  in  a  quiet  room. 

Fuither,  a  sui-vey  of  major  insurance 
companies  shows  that  hearing  loss  is  the 
single  largest  compensable  health  prob- 
lem today.  And,  according  to  an  EPA 
study,  there  exists  a  potential  of  $12  bil- 
lion in  claims  for  compensation  for  hear- 
ing loss  caused  by  industrial  noise. 

The  bill  before  us  now  would  allow  the 
EPA  to  continue  their  fine  noise  control 
work  by  extending  the  autl.orlzations  of 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  for  an  ad- 
ditional 27  months.  However,  for  budg- 
etary reasons,  I  intend  to  offer  a  non- 
controversial  amendment  to  delete  the 
authorized  funds  for  noise  research  and 
development.  These  funds  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  without  this  amend- 
ment, these  funds  would  be  authorized 
tv^ice.  All  concerned  parties  support  this 
.amendment.  Further,  if  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  authorization  levels  in 
this  bill  will  be  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion, which  is  about  equal  to  past  au- 
thorizations and  as  such,  it  represents  no 
inflationary  push. 

It  is  estimated  by  EPA  that  if  their 
noise  control  program  continues,  the 
Federal  Government  can  reduce  by  82 
percent  the  number  of  people  Impacted 


by  excessive  noise  over  the  next  15  to  17 
years. 

In  its  short  existence,  the  ofBce  of  noise 
control  has  developed  the  first  criteria 
for  determining  what  noise  is  and  the 
effects  the  various  levels  of  noise  have 
on  human  beings. 

From  these  initial  studies  tlie  EPA  has 
either  reported  on,  proposed  or  promul- 
gated regulations  concerning  the  noise 
generated  by  motor  carriers,  portable  air 
compressors,  trains,  and  airplanes. 

The  beneficial  results  of  such  regula- 
tions are  that  we  can  reduce  hearing  im- 
pairments that  presently  occur  in  71  out 
of  1,000  citizens.  To  illustrate  the  magni- 
tude of  this  figure,  one  need  only  re- 
member that  vision  impairments  only 
occur  in  41  out  of  1.000  citizens. 

Further,  the  continued  implementa- 
tion of  the  Noise  Control  Act  will  reduce 
noise  levels  that  interfere  with  the  daily 
activities  of  over  100  million  citizens.  Of 
these  citizens,  approximately  44  million 
have  the  utility  of  their  dwellings  ad- 
versely affected  by  noise  from  car,  truck, 
and  air  traffic.  Twenty  million  Americans 
are  similarly  affected  by  construction  ac- 
tivity, and  an  additional  40  million  peo- 
ple are  exposed  to  noisy  devices,  prod- 
ucts, and  machines  potentially  capable  of 
producing  a  hearing  imrairment. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  simply 
an  extension  of  the  authorization  for 
the  administration  of  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  under  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Members  will  recall  that  on  June  3 
this  bill  was  considered  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  and,  although  the  vote 
was  222  to  132,  it  failed  to  receive  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  how 
noise  is  regulated  in  a  modern  society  is 
of  great  importance  to  many  interests, 
but  I  think  most  of  us  can  agree  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  effective  regula- 
tion. 

Many  other  agencies  are  now  involved 
with  specific  areas  of  noise  regulation. 
For  example,  the  FAA  is  charged  with 
developing  standards  to  regulate  air- 
craft noise.  OSHA  is  charged  with  mak- 
ing certain  that  industry  noise  is  con- 
trolled so  as  to  protect  workers  on  their 
jobr-. 

It  was  in  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  that  Congress  placed  the 
general  responsibility  for  noise  control. 
It  is  my  understanding  and  belief  that 
in  no  way  will  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  interfere  with  the  activi- 
ties of  those  agencies  and  departments 
given  responsibility  for  a  specific  area  of 
noise  abatement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  authorization  because  it  represents 
another  step  in  the  long  road  to  a  safe 
and  healthy  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hastings)  . 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
authorization  bill  before  us  today  may 
turn  out  to  have  an  importance  beyond 
our  wUdest  dreams,  'Noise  pollutes  our 


environment  and  causes  direct  harm  to 
millions  of  Americans  each  year.  With 
this  authorization,  we  continue  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  directed  toward  noise  abatement. 

No  place  in  America  is  immune  from 
the  effects  of  unwanted  and  unwarrant- 
ed noise.  While  few  of  us  who  live  in  my 
hometown  of  Rushford  Lake.  N.Y.,  are 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  most  noise, 
even  there,  we  are  affected  by  noise  from 
motors,  engines,  and  heavy  equipment. 

The  Enviromnental  Protection  Agency 
directs  its  concerns  to  all  the  noise  with- 
in our  enviroimient.  Gradually,  over  the 
last  2  yeirs,  many  regulations  for  var- 
ious categories  of  noise-producing  ma- 
chines have  been  promulgated.  As  time 
goes  on,  many  more  standards  will  be, 
set  so  as  to  lower  tlie  decibel  level  pound- 
ing our  ears. 

Some  areas  of  noise  control  are  best 
left  to  other  agencies.  The  FAA,  for  ex- 
ample, has  worked  closely  with  EPA,  de- 
veloping a  number  of  noise  standards  for 
aircraft.  That  agency  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  aircraft  noise.  OSHA,  in 
carrying  out  its  work  to  protect  the  in- 
dustrial worker,  has  primary  responsi- 
bility for  developing  standards  for  noise 
in  the  factory,  while  EPA  is  as  free  as 
the  other  agencies  to  make  its  views 
known.  When  OSHA  proposes  a  stand- 
ard, the  ultimate  responsibility  for  noise 
in  the  factory  rests  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  its  administration  of  OSHA. 

If  every  location  in  this  coimtry  had 
only  the  population  of  my  hometown. 
Rushford  Lake,  we  probably  would  have 
no  concern  about  noise  control.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  the  case.  Millions  of 
people,  crowded  together  in  urban  areas, 
are  most  affected  by  noise  decibels  which 
are  dangerous  to  hearing  and  phycho- 
logical  health.  This  2-year  authorization 
for  the  Noise  Control  Act  represents  an- 
other step  in  this  Nation's  fight  against 
unwanted  and  unwarranted  noise. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  time  this  bill  was  be- 
fore the"  House  I  was  one  of  those  who 
raised  a  series  of  questions  and  In  fact 
voted  against  the  bill  considered  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  because  it  was  in 
my  judgment  not  appropriate  to  pass  the 
bill  without  having  the  chance  for  a  more 
full  and  complete  debate,  and  also  with- 
out the  chance  to  propose  amendments. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  my  purpose 
to  work  closely  with  the  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  fiom  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Rooney). 

I  would  at  this  time  like  to  engage  witJi 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  if 
he  would  be  so  willing,  in  a  colloquy  so 
that  he  may  respond  to  some  questions 
I  would  like  to  put  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
clarify  some  of  the  questions  I  asked  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  debated  in  June. 

The  first  of  tlie  questions,  Mz".  Chair- 
man, that  I  will  ask  is  this: 

The  purpose  of  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act  Is  to  assure  workers 
"safe  and  healthful  working  conditions 
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and  to  preserve  our  human 
by  providiiig  safe  and  health!^ 
conditions."  Under  the  Noise 
EPA  Is  Instructed  to  promote 
ment  for  all  Americans  free 
that  jeopardizes  their  health 

The  question  is,  should 
ferentiate  between  the  two  ob 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairmtii 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    STEIGER   of 
happy  to  yield  to  the 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairmah 
Congress   should   differentiat 
noise  in  the  workplace  and 
vironmental   noise.   Although 
products  of  a  technological 
two  forms  of  noise  come  fron 
sources,  affect  people  in 
and  require  different  solutions 

These  differences  are 
various  administrative  pr 
Noise  Control  Act,  which  deal 
with    occupational    noise 
noise,  and  aircraft  and  truck 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisco 
Chairman,  the  second  questio^ 

What  does  the  House 
mittee  think  is  the  scope  of 
diction  over  noise  in  the 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The 
mittee  believes  that  it  does  havi '. 
tion  over  the  noise 
tlons  of  the  EPA.  Second,  the 
Committee  believes  that  it  has 
to  regulate  new  products  tha 
trlbuted  in  commerce.  Third 
that  it  has  power  over  the 
high  noise  emission  products 
over  the  ambient  noise 
workplace. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  of 
noise  regulations  published  by 
related,  in  that  many  of  the 
used  in  the  workplace  are 
commerce,  and  the  noise 
qulrements  that  are  placed  on 
uct  which  is  distributed  in 
may  end  up  reducing  the  no 
the  woiicplace.  However,  this  Is 
only  because  the  Commerce 
has  the  power  to  set  the  noi£( 
products  in  commerce,  not 
Jtnrlsdlctlon  over  noise 
workplace. 

Mr.    STEIGER     of     Wis 
Chairman,  the  third  question 

What  agency  has  the  respo: 
determining  noise  standards 
workplace? 

Mr.  ROONEY.   It  Is  obvi 
reading  of  the  Noise  Control 
OSHA  has  the  responsibility 
mining  noise  standards  within 
place.  Both  OSHA  and  EPA 
tills  statement,  r  rther.  Mr. 
letter  you  received  from  Mr 
ministrator  of  EPA,  he  stated 

Wltb  regard  to  Section  4  of 
Control  Act  and  Section  300  of  tta( 
Act,  EPA  recognizes  that  In  the 
It  Is  the  Department  of  Labor 
make  the  decision  as  to  the  final 
stated    this    fact    In   our   Teder^ 
notice  of  December  18,  1974. 

It  Is  obvious  in  the  quote  jfrom  Mr. 
Train  that  the  EPA  is  not  alU  ging  that 
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they  "have  responsibility  for  establishing 
noi.se  resrulatlons  within  the  workplace. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fourth  question  that  I 
would  ask  the  dlstingui.shed  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  tiiis : 

S3Ction  4  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
enables  the  EPA  to  coordinate  the  noise 
control  activities  of  Federal  agencies. 
What  exactly  is  tlie  .scope  of  such  re- 
sponsibiUty? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  language  of  the 
Noise  Control  Act  is  expUcit  under  sec- 
tion 4 — the  section  in  question — the  act 
states  that  each  agency  shall  consult 
with  tlic  EPA  in  prescribing  noice  regu- 
lations, and  that  the  EPA  can  request 
such  agency  to  ju.stify  in  the  Federal 
Register,  its  noise  regulations  if  EPA  does 
not  believe  that  the  regulations  protect 
healtia  and  welfare.  That  is  all  the  stat- 
ute state.s.  and  that  is  the  total  rr-nt 
of  authority  to  EPA  under  Uiat  section. 

In  sujjport  of  this  statement,  ^  renuest 
tiiat  my  colleague  refer  to  the  language 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  Noise  Act. 
You  win  find  that  if  section  4  had  grant- 
ed EPA  additional  authority,  other  than 
coordinating  authority,  it  would  have 
been  so  stated,  as  in  other  sections  of 
the  act.  For  example,  sections  6,  17,  and 
18,  give  the  EPA  rulemaking  authority 
over  certain  manufactured  products. 

I  would  also  like  to  cite  some  exam- 
ples of  the  different  language  used  In 
other  sections,  so  that  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Congress  was  very  explicit  In  the  mean- 
ings it  assigned  various  sections  of  the 
act. 

Under  sections  6,  17,  and  18,  the  EPA 
was  empowered  to  prescribe  noise  stand- 
ards for  new  products  distributed  In 
commerce,  and  for  motor  carriers  and 
railroads. 

Under  section  7.  EPA  was  empowered 
to  reconunend  noise  standards  to  the 
FAA. 

Therefore.  It  Is  obvious  that  Congress 
only  gave  EPA  the  power  to  coordinate 
In  section  4,  since  words  like  prescribe 
or  promulgate  were  not  used  as  they 
were  in  other  sections  of  Uie  act. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Under 
section  4  of  the  Noise  Control  Act,  if  the 
EPA  has  reason  to  believe  that  another 
agency's  noise  standards  do  not  protect 
health  and  welfare,  it  can  request  that 
agency  to  review  and  report  on  the  ad- 
\-isability  of  revising  its  own  noise  regu- 
lations. 

Would  you  explain  what  procedure  is 
followed  after  the  agency  publishes  its 
justifications  In  the  Federal  Register? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  After  the  agency  pub- 
lishes the  findings  and  conclusions  sup- 
poiling  its  noise  regulations,  it  Is  free  to 
promulgate  these  regulations  without 
legal  interference  from  the  EPA. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  I  sent  him,  Mr.  Train 
stated  that  if  the  EPA  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  another 
agency  that  were  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  support  of  that  agency's 
noise  regulations,  then  the  EPA  can  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

I  find  no  such  language  to  support  this 


position  In  the  Noise  Control  Act.  There- 
fore, would  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee clarify  Uiis  statement  and  ex- 
plain whetlier  or  not  such  a  mferral  is 
an  appeal  mechanism? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  correct,  there  is  no  such 
language  in  the  Noise  Control  Act,  nor 
does  the  EPA  have  a  right  to  appeal  any 
agency's  noise  regulations. 

The  referral  mechanism  Mr.  Train  di.-- 
CU3SCS  is  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
which  is  now  section  1857h-7  of  title  42 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Under  this  section  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  is  required,  In  the  event  he  deter- 
mines any  Federal  legislation,  action 
or  regulation  unsatisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  health,  welfare,  or 
environmental  quality,  to  publish  his 
determination  and  refer  the  matter  to 
the?  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Once  referred  all  EPA  autliority  ends. 

There  are  no  appeal  or  review  mecha- 
nism.s  of  an  agency's  noise  regtilations. 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  no  power  to  reject  or  modify  such 
icpilations. 

At  present  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  has  neither  statutory  nor 
regulatory  authority  to  act  on  such  refer- 
rals. CEQ  can,  at  most,  only  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  basis  of  ad  hoc 
studies  they  may  wish  to  conduct  on 
specific  referrals.  Again,  let  me  state 
that  even  CEQ's  powers  to  make  such 
recommendations  Is  an  Implied  not  stated 
power,  which  is  based  on  Its  general  re- 
sponsibility for  oversight  over  all  Federal 
activity  that  affects  the  environment. 
Only  six  referrals  have  ever  occurred 
pursuant  to  section  309  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  CEQ  handled  each  differ- 
entlj'. 

Further,  I  do  not  have  to  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  no 
germane  relationship  to  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act,  which  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  last  question  I  have  is 
this — and  I  do  want  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney)  as  well  as 
the  gentleman's  staff,  to  understand  that 
I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
them  for  their  willingness  that  they  have 
shown  in  trying  to  deal  with  this  issue- 
has  the  Commerce  Committee  undertak- 
en any  discussions  with  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  seek  to  clarify 
which  agency — OSHA  or  EPA — is  to  be 
responsible  for  establishing  public  policy 
on  noise  standards  in  the  workplace? 

And  I  see  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower.  Safety,  and  Health  aiid 
other  related  items,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels) 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mi".  Chairman,  before 
I  respond  to  that  question,  I  believe  it 
would  be  Incumbent  upon  me  to  first 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Domxnick  V. 
Daniels)  the  CSmirman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  HealQi  Adminis- 
tration. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  if  the  gentle- 
iiMH  will  yield,  I  would  say  that  OSHA 
>.  culd  have  the  responsibility.  However, 
I  do  believe  that  under  the  law  EPA  has 
the  right  to  comment  and  submit  its  re- 
()  )rt  for  the  benefit  of  OSHA  or  any 
other  agencies  that  may  be  involved. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
inv  colleague,  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
Jn.'^ey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Cliairnian,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
i;  am  Wisconsin. 

Ml-.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Eientleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
add  to  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  that  since  I 
have  previously  explained  that  it  is  the 
position  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
that  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
roi.se  in  the  workplace,  we  have  not  taken 
it  upon  ourselves  to  discuss  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  the  regur 
lation  of  noise  in  the  workplace.  Nor  have 
they  discussed  with  us  the  regulation  of 
noise  emission  standards  for  products  in 
commerce. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
responses  to  these  questions,  in  fact,  that 
tlie  committee  would  be  willing  to  give 
us  enough  time  to  do  It.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for  yielding 
to  me  for  that  purpose.  . 

When  we  debated  this  issue  and  I  in- 
dicated I  would  offer  an  amendment,  I 
did  so  because  I  thought  there  was  a 
question,  at  least  in  my  mind,  as  to  ex- 
actly what  EPA  was  doing  and  what 
OSHA  v.as  doing,  and  how  this  Noise 
Control  Act  melded  with  the  work  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. In  view  of  the  colloquy  that  has 
taken  place,  I  shall  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment that  I  drafted  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
reads: 

Page  2,  Immediately  after  line  5,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  (42  U.S.C.  4903(c))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

'  (4)(A)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  (i) 
prohibit  the  establlsliment  or  operation  of 
ai-.y  noise  emission  standard  or  other  similar 
standard  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  re- 
spect to  the  workplace  of  any  employer  who 
is  .subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29 
U.S.C.  651  et  seq.);  or  (il)  constrain  or  other- 
wise Interfere  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  or  opera- 
tion of  any  such  standard. 

'(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragruph,  the 
f^tm  'employer'  has  the  meaning  given  It  by 
section  3(6)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  652(6) ).''. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear,  explicitly  clear, 
tjliat  the  amendment  is  not  necessary. 
The  responses  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  do,  in  fact,  state  for  the 
Record  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on 


Commerce  and  the  intent  of  the  act  as 
to  what  was  passed,  so  there  Is  no  con- 
fusion as  to  what  OSHA  does  in  its 
determination  under  the  act  to  promul- 
gate workplace  environmental  stand- 
ards. Including  noise  standards,  and 
that  EPA  retains  the  right  to  comment 
on.  criticize,  applaud,  or  do  whatever 
else  they  decide  to  do.  on  the  propased 
standard. 

The  standard  Itself  can  only  be  pro- 
mulgated, and  the  adminustration  of  the 
act  can  only  be  undertaken,  by  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mtuif.  po.'ition.  and  I  am  verj'  happy  to 
have  it  clarified  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  include  at 
this  point  the  full  text  of  my  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Train  for  the  inlormation 
of  my  colleagues: 

M.\Y  14,  1975. 
Russell  E.  Tbain. 

Administrator.  Enrironmental  Protection 
Agerwy,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Train:  I  am  writing  in  regard 
to  the  Noise  Control  Act.  Legislation  is  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional 27  months. 

On  May  5,  this  authorization  legislation 
was  briefly  debated  in  the  House.  During 
the  debate,  I  raised  several  questions  about 
the  conflict  between  EPA  and  OSHA  over 
noise  control  responsibilities  for  the  work- 
place. The  subsequent  colloquy  did  not 
fully  respond  to  ray  questions. 

As  you  know,  OSHA  has  proposed  a  noise 
standard  tor  the  workplace.  EPA.  subse- 
quently, objected  to  the  standard  and  re- 
quested OSHA  comments  imder  authority 
provided  by  the  Noise  Control  Act.  On 
March  20.  OSHA  did  publish  the  required 
response  in  the  Federal  Register. 

As  I  understand  the  intent  of  the  Noise 
Control  Act,  this  is  the  extent  of  EPA  In- 
volvement with  the  OSHA  noise  standard 
under  this  Act.  In  other  words,  EPA  has 
exhausted  all  authority  under  the  Act  to 
evaluate  and  mcmitor  the  development  of 
the  noise  standard.  Does  EPA  concur  In'  this 
Interpretation  of  the  Act? 

A  second  question  involves  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  This  Act  provides  EPA  with  the  right 
to  appeal  disputes  with  other  agencies  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
use  of  this  mechanism  to  resolve  the  current 
dispute  with  OSHA  has  been  raised.  If  EPA 
has  no  further  legislative  authority  over  the 
noise  standard  proposed  by  OSHRA,  then  a 
dl-spute  would  not  exist.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  grounds  for  such  an  appeal.  Does 
EPA  agree  with  this  argument? 

It  appears  that  OSHA  and  EPA  have  over- 
lapping authority.  The  problems  they  are 
concerned  with  are  similar,  but  their  ob- 
jectives are  different.  The  responsibility  of 
each  agency  should  be  clarified.  Delay  would 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  worker  and  the 
public.  I  hope  that  our  correspondence  will 
contribute  to  resolving  this  problem. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLi.L\M  A.  Steiger, 
Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.    Environmental    Protection 

ACENCT, 

Washington.  D.C.  June  6. 1975. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  In  response  to  the  questions 
raised  in  your  letter  of  May  14.   1975.  re- 


garding the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration's  (OSHA)  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  relation  to  workplace  noise 
standards,  I  am  providing  the  following  in- 
formation: 

1.  OSHA's  response  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  March  20  to  our  reque.st  for  a  '"Review 
and  Report"  under  Section  4  of  the  Noise 
Control  Act  was  in  fact  an  interim  report, 
not  their  final  response.  As  stated  In  that  re- 
sponse, the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL) 
noted  tliat  the  OSHA  document  was  merely 
a  propo.sHl.  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
administrative  rulemaking.  OSHA  also  in- 
dicated therein  that  a  public  hearing  on 
their  proposal  would  be  held  (now  scheduled 
to  begin  on  June  23.  1975).  The  DOLs  fed- 
eral Register  notice  stated  "the  points  raised 
by  EPA  will  be  issues  at  the  hearing.  After 
the  hearing.  OSHA  wUl  consider  the  proposal 
on  the  basis  of  the  full  record,  Including  the 
EPA  request,  and  will  make  such  revisions 
a.s  are  warranted  by  the  evidence." 

We  anticipate,  based  on  our  discussions 
with  OSHA.  that  thel»  final  rulemakUig  will 
either  in  the  Preamble  or  otherwise  address 
the  reasons  for  accepting  or  rejecting  EPA 
proposals.  As  yuu  know,  even  without  the 
requirements  of  Section  4  of  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Aet  which  would  provide  for  a  further 
review  of  the  final  regulation  by  us,  there 
are  Executive  Branch  procedures  for  inter- 
agency reviews  of  all  regulations  prior  to 
their  final  promulgation.  Thus.  EPA's  in- 
volvement with  OSHA  under  the  authorities 
of  the  Act  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

2.  The  section  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  cited  in 
your  .>.econd  question  does  provide  for  a 
review  and  comment  by  EPA  of  regulations 
propased  by  another  agency  which  relate  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Administrator  (In- 
cluding those  relating  to  noise) .  Where  EPA 
determines  that  such  regulation  Is  unsatis- 
factory from  "a  public  health,  welfare  or  en- 
vironmental quality"  viewpoint,  that  deter- 
mination shall  be  published  and  "referred" 
to  CEQ.  While  this  might  be  thought  of  as 
an  appeal  mechanism  with  regard  to  Inter- 
agency disputes,  no  mechanism  is  specified 
in  the  statutes  as  to  what  CEQ  is  to  do  after 
the  referral.  If  we  believed  that  the  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  developed  by  OSHA 
following  their  bearings  were  not  valid,  we 
coidd  utUize  this  mechanism,  following 
whatever  procedure  CEQ  would  establish  to 
explore  the  Issues  and  develop  recommenda- 
tions. We  would  only  do  so  after  the  most 
intensive  efforts  with  OSHA  to  ascertain 
the  rationale  for  and  validity  of  their  deter- 
mination. 

With  regard  to  Section  4  of  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  and  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  EPA  recognises  that  in  the  final  an- 
alysis it  is  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
must  make  the  decision  as  to  the  final  rule. 
W©  stated  this  fact  in  our  Federal  Register 
notice  of  December  18.  1974.  For  the  record, 
I  think  It  is  Important  to  note  that  In  our 
Federal  Register  remarks  we  clearly  Indicated 
that  If  after  OSHA  addresses  the  various 
points  raised  by  us  and  then  determines  that 
the  85  dBA  standard  was  not  justified,  that 
a  number  of  regulatory  alternatives  should 
be  considered.  While  our  actions  may  seem 
to  represent  an  overlapping  of  responsibil- 
ity between  the  two  agencies,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  EPA  does  have  an  overview  and 
coordination  role  assigned  to  it  by  both  the 
Noise  Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  As 
yoti  may  recollect,  the  Congress  changed 
the  Administration's  proposal  In  the  Noise 
Control  Act  from  "promoting  coordination" 
to  a  mandated  one.  That  position  was  taken 
because  of  the  fragmented  authorities 
vested  in  the  various  other  departments 
(HUD.  FAA,  and  so  on  as  well  as  DOL).  If 
we  are  to  undertake  that  assigned  task  prop- 
erly, there  will  naturally  occur  some  areas 
of  dlffereuce,  as  la  the  present  case.  The  task 
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Is  a  dllBcult  one,  requiring  b 
understandiDg  and  Judgment  on 
am   enckwlng  a  set  of  questions 
swers  on  thla  matter  which  may 
In  understanding  our  poaltlon  on 
pies  Issue. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  will 
distance  to  you  in  the  upcoming 
gardiug  the  extension  of  the  Nol 
Act.  We  will  appreciate  your  contl 
port  of  this  Important  legislation 
Sincerely. 

Russell  i 
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QrtsTioNs  AND  Answers  Relatinc 
Responsibilities  and  Actions 

OcCtrPATTONAL    SAFETY    AND    HEAL 

AR03  ON  Noise 

Q.  What  are  EPA's  authorities  w 
to  the  reriew  and  recommendatl' 
to  other  agencies  noise  control 

A.   Under  Section  4  of  the  Noi; 
Act  of  1972.  EPA  is  required  to 
Federal  noise  controls  and  noi.-;e 
grams.   As  part  of  that  broad 
authority,  the  Agency  is  required 
cally  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
grams   (such  as  those  of  the  F.' 
Department.  NASA,  OSHA  and  so 
publish  a  report  assessing  their 

More  speclflcally,   the   Act 
other  agencies  submit  their  re 
EPA  prior  to  promulgation.  If 
Istrator  finds  that  In  his  Judgmen ; 
ulatlons   do   not   adequately 
health  and  welfare  he  Ls  called  up«^ 
llsh  that  fact  la  the  Federal 
request  that  the  other  agencies 
proposals   and   advise   him 
determinations  as  to  the 
the   Administrator's 
Congress  also  directed  In.  Section 
Noise  Control  Act  that  EPA  studied 
able  Information  on  the  effects  of 
to  publish  Information  on  those 
should  not  be  exceeded  In  order 
public  health  and  welfare  with  an 
margin  of  safety.  The  Agency  has 
In  Its  "Levels  Document."  It  was 
of  the  Congress  that  this  be  a 
entlfic  finding,  not  a  standard  basei  I 
nology  or  economics.  It  Is 
used  by  EPA  In  developing  its 
tlons,  and  in   assessing  public 
welfare  protection  afforded  by  othei 
regulations. 

With  regard  to  aviation  noLse 
rangements  are  provided  In  the  Ac ', 
EPA  reviews  regulations  prepared 
Initiative  by  the  FAA,  in  a  mann 
able   to  the  foregoing  procedures 
agencies.  EPA  is  also  directed  to 
ulatlons  to  the  FAA  which  it  deems 
to  protect  public  health  and  welfa:  e 
latter  Instance,  the  FAA  then  will 
lie  hearings,  and  determine  If 
technology,  economics,  feasibility 
appropriateness  can  be  answered 
ily,  and  If  so,  then  to  promulgate 
tlon. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  foregoing.  Just 
EP.\  use  the  so  called  "Levels 
evaluating  the  health  and  welfare 
the  Department  of  Labor's  OSHA 
Did  not  the  "Levels  Document" 
a  75  dBA  8-hour  exposure  was 
bhould  be  provided  In  workplaces? 

A,  EPA  used  the  "Levels 
formation   as   a   baseline   or   guid  i 
which  to  test  the  technology  and 
data  provided  by  OSHA,  to  see  if 
formaUon  supported  their  finding 
90  dBA  present  level  should  be 
la  other  words,  EPA  used  the  data 
by  OSHA  and   it«  contractors   Ui 
manner  that  It  would  have  had 
EPA  regulation.  It  was  our 
published  hi  the  Federal  Regtiter, 
economic  data  was  Inadequate,  atu 
oppcjitlon  that  technolocy  was 
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available  could  not  be  supported  by  the  facts. 
We  agreed  that  the  75  dBA  level  was  not  a 
reasonable,  near  term  requirement,  and  pos- 
sibly could  not  be  achieved  at  all  in  many 
industries. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  does  EPA  be- 
lieve that  the  noise  level  in  all  workplaces 
should  be  ultimately  reduced  below  85  dBA? 

A.  As  a  long  range  goal  toword  design  for 
new  equipment  and  new  plants,  certainly  if 
economics  and  technology  indicates  that  this 
is  feasible  and  reasonable,  that  could  Indeed 
be  the  desirable  approach.  We  recognize, 
however,  that  such  a  limit  is  beyond  present 
capabilities.  Accordingly,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  while  at  85  dBA  a  much  great- 
er percentage  of  the  workforce  Is  adequately 
protected  even  from  those  e.xposed  will  have 
some  hearing  impairment. 

Q.  V/hy  does  EPA  believe  the  cost  data  used 
by  OSHA  Is  Inaccurate? 

A.  As  stated  in  the  Federal  Register  notice, 
our  analysis  indicated  that  in  the  main, 
these  estimates  were  based  on  "worse  case 
extrapolations."  They  also  did  not  take  Into 
account  recent  advances  in  technology,  avail- 
able at  lower  costs  than  those  estimated  In 
the  contractor  study.  We  concur  with  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  that  a 
much  more  comprehensive  economic  analysis 
is  required  before  any  real  flntQ  decisions  are 
made. 

Q.  Why  does  EPA  oppose  the  use  of  hearing 
protectors  at  either  the  85  or  the  90  dBA 
limit?  Such  hearing  protectors  cost  much 
less  than  the  engineering  controls. 

A.  EPA  does  not  categorically  reject  the 
use  of  hearing  protectors.  Such  devices  were 
clearly  required  in  certain  circumstances 
where  engineering  controls  are  not  feasible, 
or  clearly  too  expensive  for  the  benefits 
which  can  be  obtained.  An  example  is  their 
required  use  for  groxmd  operating  personnel 
near  aircraft  In  certain  steel  plant  opera- 
tions, and  in  such  operations  as  riveting  and 
punch  pressing.  However,  experience  has 
shown,  especially  in  a  number  of  recent 
studies,  that  the  degree  of  hearing  Impair- 
ment among  persons  who  report  that  they 
regularly  use  hearing  protectors  as  compared 
with  those  who  do  not  is  approxlma.tcly  the 
same  in  some  Industries.  More  importantly, 
a  bearing  protector  program  requires  more 
than  the  expense  of  simply  furnishing  the 
employees  with  such  a  device.  Extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  certain 
Industries  has  shown  that  for  a  program  to 
be  even  marginally  effective,  it  must  include 
the  following: 

a.  Pre-placement  examination  and  fitting 
of  the  device. 

b.  Careful  education  of  foremen  and  su- 
pervisors as  to  the  need  for  Insuring  that  em- 
ployees use  them. 

c.  Periodic  (stx  months  to  annually)  au- 
diometric  examinations  made  following  the 
period  of  quiet  of  at  least  72  hours. 

d.  A  program  for  remo\'al  from  noisy  ex- 
posures for  a  period  of  time  to  determine 
■whether  or  not  a  hearing  Imjialrment  found 
in  a  periodic  examination  is  permanent  or 
temporary. 

It  has  been  found  In  Industrial  hygiene 
and  occupatloiial  health  practices  that  sub- 
stitution of  a  less  hazardous  operation  for 
one  that  is  hazardous  is  the  firot  preference 
and  in  the  main,  least  costly.  The  next  most 
effective  from  an  actual  worker  protection 
viewpoint  is  engineering  controls,  with  per- 
sonal protective  devices  being  the  least.  Part 
of  this  is  because  in  the  case  of  hearing  pro- 
tectors the  slow  onset  of  hearing  loss  ob- 
scures the  fact  that  the  employee  does  not 
see  a  cause  and  effects  relationsliip  for  their 
use  (as  the  case  with  protection  of  eyes  by 
protective  lenses). 

Q.  Does  EP.\  have  any  authorities  beyond 
those  stated  as  to  review  of  other  agencies' 
regulations,  or  which  could  serve  to  help 
control  occupational  noise? 

A.  Yes.  Under  Scciion  6  of  the  Kolse  Con- 


trol Act,  EPA  can  provide  regulations  to  con- 
trol noise  from  major  noise  sources  such  as 
heavy  industrial  equipment.  Over  the  longer 
range,  the  Agency  is  considering  development 
of  regiilations  for  such  nolce  sources,  if  tecl>- 
nology  and  economic  considerations  can  bo 
satisfactorily  answered.  Obviously,  since 
such  regulations  only  apply  to  new  tools  and 
new  equipment,  they  would  be  a  long  time  la 
having  a  noticeable  effect  In  the  workplace. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  wltli 
great  interest  to  my  colleagues'  discus- 
sion of  noise  in  the  workplace  and  in  the 
general  environment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  disagree  concerning  our  basic 
goal  of  protecting  Americans  by  promot- 
ing an  environment  both  Inside  and  out- 
side the  worksite  that  is  free  from  poten- 
tially harmful  noise  levels. 

The  issue  needing  clarification  today, 
as  we  consider  the  Noise  Control  Exten- 
sion Act,  Is  straightforward:  How  to  ef- 
fectively safeguard  our  citizens.  To  ob- 
tain this  objective,  it  Is  necessary  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  work-related  noise 
levels  and  noise  levels  in  the  general  en- 
vironment. HM.  5272  does  maintain  this 
separation  while  simultaneously  promot- 
ing cooperation  between  appropriate 
Government  agencies.  In  section  4,  the 
bill  authorizes  EPA  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral progi'ams  relating  to  noise  research 
and  noise  control;  It  also  requh'es  that 
other  agencies  consult  EPA  before  pre- 
scribing noise  regulations  and  allows 
EPA  to  require  public  review  of  any  reg- 
ulations thought  insufficient  to  protect 
public  health  and  welfare  to  the  extent 
EPA  thinks  feasible. 

As  chairman  of  the  Manpower,  Com- 
pensation, and  Health  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
I  have  closely  followed  the  current  oper- 
ations of  EPA,  acting  under  the  auspices 
of  tlie  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  In  rela- 
tion to  OSHA's  proposed  noise  standard. 
On  October  24,  1974.  OSHA  announced 
Its  proposed  standard.  EPA  commented 
on  the  OSHA  noise-level  proposal  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  18,  1974: 
OSHA  repUed  on  March  18.  1975.  OSHA 
began  holding  hearings  on  the  proposed 
noise  standard  on  June  23.  As  of  this 
date,  more  than  170  witnesses,  including 
EPA.  have  been  scheduled  to  present 
their  views  on  the  proposal. 

Clearly,  this  follows  closely  the  intent 
of  OSHA — to  pei-mit  the  widest  possible 
spectrum  of  comment  on  a  standard — to 
open  the  proceedings  to  all  int^ested  an  J 
affected  parties.  I  do  not,  tlierefore,  be- 
lieve that  we  should  alter  the  current 
operations  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  in 
relation  to  OSHA.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  EPA  view  on  noise  levels  as  compared 
to  the  proposed  OSHA  standard  has 
raised  much  controversy,  but  that  is  not, 
nor  should  not,  be  the  subject  of  our 
debate.  Congi"«ss  does  not  set  safety  and 
health  standards  nor  does  EPA  promul- 
gate workplace  standards.  OSHA  has  the 
clear-cat  responsibility  for  determining 
the  standards  for  safety  in  the  work- 
place. 
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EPA's  authority  to  comment  on  stand- 
ards and  to  coordinate  noise  research 
does  not  diminish  the  role  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tion  as  the  final  authority  on  standards 
in  the  workplace.  Rather,  I  view  EPA's 
function  as  providing  additional  input 
into  OSHA's  standard-setting  procedure. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  should  pass 
the  Noise  Control  Act  extension  intact, 
emphasizing  the  coordinating  and  con- 
tributing functions  of  EPA,  and  making 
clear  that  OSHA  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise its  ultimate  decisionmaking  role  on 
workplace  standards. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5272,  which  extends  for 
2  years  authorizations  under  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972.  In  1972,  when  this 
bill  came  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  we  were 
very  concei-ned  with  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  us  of  a  substantial  and  growing 
hazard  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  was  found  that  urbanization 
and  a  proliferation  of  new  noise  sources 
had  reached  the  point  where  large  num- 
bers of  our  people  were  developing  hear- 
ing losses,  and  the  trend  was  increasing 
in  this  direction. 

The  bill  before  us  today  was  the  result 
of  that  concern,  and  provided  for  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
the  health  hazard  which  these  noise 
sources  were  presenting. 

I,  therefore,  deeply  regretted  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Enviroiunental  Protection 
Agency  to  meet  this  responsibility  with 
the  funding,  staff,  and  leadership  which 
it  required. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Commerce,  based  on  its  hearings 
earlier  this  year,  has  indicated  that  the 
EPA  in  1974  and  1975  has  begun  to  ful- 
fill its  statutoi-j'  obligations  in  this  area, 
and  expects  to  be  able  to  increase  its 
Office  of  Noise  Control  staff  by  50  per- 
cent and  to  increase  expenditures  from 
last  year's  $5.4  million  to  $10.2  million 
next  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  this  progress. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  so  slow  in  developing  and 
that  3  years  later  we  must  vote  to  extend 
it  because  there  has  not  even  been 
enough  of  a  beginning  made  to  know 
whether  the  law  needs  changing  or  not. 

I  fully  support  this  bill,  and  I  fully 
support  implementation  of  this  act  to 
combat  what  continues  to  be  a  serious 
and  growing  threat  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  pass 
the  Noise  Control  Act  authorization  bill 
today  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  key  area  of  the  legislation 
originally  passed  by  Congress  which  is 
not  being  successful  carried  out,  and 
wluch  is  badly  in  need  of  reform. 

I  refer  to  the  sections  deaUng  with  air- 
craft noise  which  at  the  moment  ci'eate 
a  situation  best  described  as  confusing, 
and  which  at  the  moment  have  produced 
a  national  situation  approaching  a  dis- 
aster for  the  airport  operators  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  millions  of  citizens  who 
live  near  our  airports. 

As  the  subcommittee  report  supervised 
so  ably  by  our  good  friend  and  distin- 


guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Rodney)  pointed  out  in  April,  the 
mandate  of  Congress  In  passing  the  Noise 
Control  Act  Is  simply  not  being  carried 
out  by  either  the  FAA  or  the  EPA,  and 
the  princip£d  reason  seems  to  be  conflict- 
ing jurisdiction. 

This  conflict  in  jurisdiction  in  tuin 
leads  to  the  situation  we  have  today,  and 
I  quote  from  the  subcommittee  report  of 
April  28,  page  4: 

From  the  testimony  it  appears  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  not  im- 
plementing Section  15  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  relating  to  the  procurement  of 
low  noise  emission  products,  that  the  noise 
regulations  of  various  Federal  agencies  are 
poorly  enforced,  and  that  significant  confu- 
sion exists  between  the  agencies  as  to  how 
to  resolve  a  dispute  In  which  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  believes  that  the 
published  noise  regtilations  of  another  Fed- 
eral agency  do  not  adequately  protect  the 
health  and  welfare. 

To  help  rectify  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion, which  is  the  subject  of  an  FAA 
memo  I  will  include  as  part  of  my  state- 
ment today,  I  would  respectfully  ui-ge  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  my  legislation, 
H.R.  8552,  which  is  designed  to  give  EPA 
the  ultimate  authority  for  aircraft  noise. 

I  might  add  that  I  had  intended  to 
offer  a  suitable  version  of  my  legislation 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day, but  unfortunately,  the  only  viable 
amendment  which  would  have  accom- 
plished the  desired  purpose  was  ruled 
nongermane  prior  to  the  start  of  debate. 

I  was  pleased,  however,  in  my  discus- 
sioas  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  RooNEY)  to  confiim  that 
there  is  an  understanding  of  mutual  in- 
terest between  us  in  achieving  a  reduc- 
tion of  aircraft  noise,  and  in  finding  a 
full  and  just  solution  to  this  pressing 
problem. 

My  legislation,  which  I  now  invite  all 
interested  Members  to  cosponsor,  and 
urge  them  to  contact  my  staff  at  x55956, 
would  Immediately  resolve  one  of  the 
prime  areas  where  the  present  confusion 
and  failure  presently  threatens  to  void 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Noise  Control  Act. 

My  legislation  would  settle  the  juris- 
dictional conflict  once  and  for  all  by 
mandating  to  EPA  the  power  to  make 
aircraft  noise  rules,  subject  to  prior  con- 
sultation on  safety  and  other  technical 
matters  with  the  appropriate  experts  in 
the  FAA  and  the  DOT. 

The  FAA's  technical  expertise  would 
receive  full  and  appropriate  recognition 
in  the  sections  of  my  legislation  which 
give  it  the  power  to  promulgate  the  com- 
pliance regulations  which  will  enforce 
the  standards  to  be  set  by  the  FAA. 

The  FAA  will  have  the  power  to  issue 
exemptions  with  the  permission  of  the 
EPA.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  passing  the  Noise  Control 
Act  is  carried  out,  an  important  element 
of  my  legislation  would  forbid  the  FAA 
from  issuing  any  original  type  certifi- 
cates to  aircraft  which  fail  to  utilize 
available  noise  abatement  technology  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  noise  standards  set 
by  EPA. 

At  the  moment,  our  airlines,  our  air- 
port operators,  and  our  aircraft  manu- 


facturers operate  the  most  successful 
passenger  aircraft  service — both  in  terms 
of  equipment  and  numbers  served — in 
the  world.  We  can  all  be  justly  proud  of 
the  dominance  of  the  American  commer- 
cial aviation  community. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  hardly  add 
that  this  magnificent  record  of  accom- 
plishment has  increasingly  become  blem- 
ished, and  has  increasingly  come  under 
the  justifiable  condemnation  of  millions 
of  Americans,  and  many  in  this  House, 
because  of  the  vital  issue  of  aiicraft 
noise. 

With  success  has  come  growth,  and 
with  growth  has  come  a  situation  where 
the  areas  around  even  medium-sized 
American  airports  are  practically  unliv- 
able  because  of  aircraft  noise.  This  is  not 
simplistic  rhetoric,  as  we  in  this  House 
know.  The  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act,  and  the  Noise  Control  Act.  have 
clearly  shown  Congress  foresight  in  at- 
tempting to  head  off  the  proven  medical 
and  psychological  ill  effects  of  noise,  be 
it  aircraft,  or  jackhammer. 

We  have  recognized  the  problem  of 
noLse  pollution  to  merit  Federal  atten- 
tion, just  as  we  have  recognized  that  all 
matters  of  pollution  are  of  vital  interest 
to  tlie  welfare  of  our  citiiians.  That  is  why 
we  created  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  has  valiantly  over  the 
years  attempted  to  aid  our  industries  and 
our  communities  in  cutting  down  noise 
and  physical  pollution. 

Significant  in  its  failure  to  adequately 
address  the  problem  of  noise  is  the  air- 
craft industry,  hov\'ever.  Despite  individ- 
ual success  in  cutting  down,  such  as  that 
represented  by  tlie  Lockheed  10-11  pas- 
senger jet,  for  example,  the  fact  is  that 
the  oil  crunch  places  even  more  pressure 
on  the  airline  industry  to  cling  to  older, 
and  far  noisier  aircraft  to  remain  eco- 
nomically viable  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs. 

If  we  in  this  House  have  learned  any- 
thing in  recent  yeare  regarding  environ- 
mental and  health  legislation,  it  is  that 
concern  will  not  be  translated  into  action 
unless  there  is  strong  leadership — includ- 
ing regulation — at  the  Federal  level.  It 
is  this  crucial  area  which  is  lacking  in 
the  aircraft  community,  and  to  which  I 
am  addressing  mj'self  today. 

While  I  do  not  fault  the  basic  integrity 
of  the  FAA,  and  wish  to  make  it  clear 
today  that  I  am  not  aiming  my  legisla- 
tion at  the  FAA,  it  has  become  clear  that 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  FAA  is  un- 
able to  focus  adequately  on  the  problem 
of  aircraft  noise.  By  this  I  mean  that  de- 
spite occasional  publication  of  proposed 
guidelines,  we  today  are  still  faced  with 
a  situation  where  absolutely  no  mean- 
ingful relief  from  the  ill  effects  of  air- 
craft noise  is  in  sight. 

Right  now,  more  than  $30  million  in 
aircraft-noise  damage  suits  are  plaguing 
om'  Nation's  airport  operators.  If  we  wait 
imtil  1979,  when  certain  noise-abatement 
techniques  are  supposed  to  take  effect, 
this  $30-plus  million  will  undoubtedly 
have  grown  to  even  more  staggering,  and 
potentially  crippling,  amoimts. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  today  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  following,  highly  instruc- 
tive memo  from  the  FAA's  regional  office 
in  my  home  State  of  New  York: 
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Plebt  Retroptt   Necessary  To   A* 
Detxiopment,  Airport  Operator  \ 
Intern ATioNAi,    (AOCI)    Teixs 
Price  Council 

Unless  U.S.  airlines  are  directed 
government  regulations  to  quiet 
on  their  airliners,  necessary  airport 
projects   will   continue   to   be 
even  in  some  cases  killed,  by  clti^e 
tions  to  aircraft  noise,  AOCI  told 
dents  Council  on  Wage  and  Prlc« 
In  a  May  12  letter,  AOCI  asserted 
imposed  by  courts  in  response  to  ci 
have  already  caused  the  waste  of 
of  thousands,  and  perhaps  milliona 
dollars."   While   these   projects   ar( 
AOCI  pointed  out,  construction 
tinue  to  rise  because  of  inflation. 
four  years  alone,  these  costs  have 
by  72 'r,  AOCI  said. 

"In  the  absence  of  expeditious 
action  on  retrofit,  there  is  everj' 
believe  that  court  challenges  to 
projects    occasioned    by    aircraft 
continue,  along  with 
waste,"  the  letter  a.sserted.  AOCl's 
in  response  to  council's  assertions 
ronmental   Protection   Agency's    ( 
posed   regulation   setting   specific 
for  airlines  to  install  sound 
rial  on   the  existing   fleet  of   civil 
powered  airplanes  would  not  be 
Justified.  Program  is  estimated  to 
$800  million. 

Wage  and  price  council  argued  th 
fit  requirement  would  only  be 
beneficial  since  airlines  are  in  the 
retiring  older,  noisier  aircraft  and 
them  with  quieter  models.  But  Aocjl 
out  that   because  of   the  current 
situation,  airline  companies  are 
go  into  debt  to  buy  new  aircraft 
therefore,  will  be  replacing  the 
liners  at  a  slower  rate  than  prev 
pec  ted. 

AOCI  represents  the  governmen 
responsible   for  development   and 
of  the  public  air  carrier  airports  iii 
and  on  five  continents.  This  group 
virtually  every  major  airport  opera%)r 
U.S.,  and  its  concern  is  with  the 
facing  Its  membership  due  to  aircr  i 
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.Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tober  27,  1972,  the  President  si 
law    the    Noise    Control    Act 
This  act  required  the  Federal 
Administration,  FAA,  to  pr 
Illations  to  provide  for  the  con 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise.  It 
quired    the    Environmental 
Agency,  EPA,  to  study  the 
FAA  flight  and  operational  no 
trols,   the   adequacy   of   noise 
standards  on  new  and  existing 
the    implications    of    identifyi 
achieving  levels  of  cumulative 
posure  around  aiiports  and 
measures  available  to  airport 
and  local  governments  to  control 
noLse.  The  EPA  was  required 
a  report  to  the  Congress  by  July 

Almost  3  years  later,  little 
has  been  made.   We   have  ha 
studies,    fewer    recommendatiohs 
almobt  no  definitive  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported 
when   it   was  first  enacted, 
sound  piece  of  legislation  tlien 
given  my  own  preference,  I  w 
vested  all  regulatory  author 
EPA  rather  than  the  FAA.  Today 
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legislation  continues  to  be  needed,  and  I 
support  the  extension  of  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act. 

But  I  must  take  note  of  the  dismal 
record  of  the  EPA  and  the  FAA  to  date. 
If  substantial — and  quick — improve- 
ments are  not  made  by  the  EPA  and  es- 
pecially the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration which  has  primary  jurisdiction 
to  regulate  airport  and  aircraft  noise,  we 
will  need  a  di-astic  overhaul  of  the  Noise 
Control  Act.  Maybe  we  need  to  abolish 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  If 
the  FAA  cannot  do  the  job  of  providing 
some  meaningful  relief  for  citizens  con- 
stantly annoyed  by  jet  noise,  we  may 
have  to  find  an  agency  which  will  more 
aggressively  represent  the  interests  of  all 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  noise  has  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  human  environment. 
Excessive  noise  results  in  permanent 
hearing  loss,  interference  with  speech 
communication,  stress  reaction,  disturb- 
ance of  sleep,  decreases  in  productivity, 
adverse  effect  on  values  of  property  lo- 
cated near  noise  sources  and  a  host  of 
economic  and  health  impacts. 

I  urgently  hope  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  reducing  noise  pollution.  We  need 
more  than  studies.  The  country  deserves 
and  requires,  positive  action  now. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  Vie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  15  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  (42  U.S.C.  4914(g))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  substituting  a  comma  and  the  following: 
•■$2,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  $550,000  for  the  transition  period  of 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  and 
$2,420,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  19  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  (42  use.  4918)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ";  $13,- 
200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  $3,300,000  for  the  transition  period  of 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976; 
and  $14,.520,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
.September  30,  1977". 

AMtNDMENT    OFFER£D    BY    MR.    ROONEY 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooney:  On  the 
first  page,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  2,  line  5,  and 
in.seri  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Section  19  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  (42  use.  4918)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  and  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: •■;  $11,090,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  $2,772,500  for  the  transition 
period  of  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976;  and  $12,199,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977;  except  that  no  part 
of  any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  15  for  any  period  after  the 
fl.scal  year  endhig  June  30,  1975,  shall  be 
available  for  research  or  development". 


Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this 
amendment  reduces  the  amount  of  funds 
authoi-ized  in  this  extension  of  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972  by  $2,110,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1976,  by  $527,500  for  the  transi- 
tion period,  and  $2,321,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  purpose  for  this  amendment  is 
to  reduce  from  the  authorizations  those 
amounts  authorized  for  noise  research 
and  development.  The  research  and  de- 
velopment jurisdiction  rests  with  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  not  with  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Further,  equal  amounts  have  already 
been  authorized  by  H.R.  7108  which 
passed  the  House  on  July  11,  1975.  If 
this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  funds 
for  noise  research  and  development  will 
be  authorized  twice. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  reduce  the  au- 
thorization by  around  $10  million.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  And  it  signifies  that  our 
committee  is  always  responsive  to  the 
will  of  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  5272)  to  amend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  525,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  Hoiise  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engros-sment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
und  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
thiid  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  390,  nays  35, 
not  voting  9.  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C, 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuColn 

BadUlo 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard, R.L 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Biapgl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademos 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Biu-ke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Can- 
Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chisbolm 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 
Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

DAmours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Delliuns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  V». 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Greg. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 


Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Er:enborn 
Esch 

E5hleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Teun. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
F'ndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Fo)ey 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Eraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fiiqua 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
G  bbons 
Gi'man 
G  nn 

Go:dwater 
Gonz:a'ez 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 


Leggott 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

MoEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Ma  this 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Me;  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Mllford 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Myers,  Pa. 
Heckler,  Mass.    Natcher 


Hefner 

Heiuz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Htuigate 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 


Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison, 
Pepper 
Perkins 


,N.Y. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Pettis 
Johnson,  Colo.  Peyser 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

L&Falce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 


Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Quie 

BalLsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

xvOQS 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Robert* 

Robinson 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Hostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

.Schneebelt 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebeiius 

Se.berling 

Sharp 

Ship.ey 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Fountain 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spe.iman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

JsunesV. 
Stark 
Steed 
Sieelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
SLratton 
Stuckey 
Etudds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Uliman 

NAYS— 35 

Hansen 

Kenderson 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lou 

McDonald 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wirth 

woitr 

Wright 

WydiCr 

Wylie 

Ya.es 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Yoimg,  Fia. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Poage 

Quill  en 

Rousselot 

Satterfield 

Shuster 

Spence 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Whitten 


Bell 
Brooks 
Clausen, 
DonH. 


NOT  VOTING — 9 

Fulton 
Landrimi 
Risenhoover 
Teague 


Udall 
Wilson,  Tex. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlie  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Risenlioover  with  Mr.  Bell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoiuiced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENJIRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  H.R.  5272, 
the  bill  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJUSTMENT  OP 
SALARIES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  PRESS  GALLERY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  the 
following  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  94- 
415),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
HOUSE  Report  No.  94-415  Providing  for  the 

Adjustment  of  Salaries  or  Employees  op 

THE  House  Press  Gallery 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  645] 

The  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
on  July  29,  1975,  having  under  consideration 


H.  Res.  645,  a  quorum  being  present,  by  a  roll 
caU  vote  of  12  ayes  and  2  nays,  do  report 
this  resolution  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  resolution  do  pass. 

PUBPOSX 

Currently  there  exists  a  material  difler- 
ential  between  the  salaries  paid  to  the  House 
Press  Gallery  employees  and  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  who 
administer  both  press  galleries  have  re- 
quested that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration take  steps  necessary  to  corrett 
this  inequity. 

H.  Res.  645  provides  for  salary  adjustments 
effective  July  1,  1975  to  make  an  equitable 
correction  of  the  imbalance  and  between  the 
salaries  of  House  Press  Gallery  employees  and 
those  of  their  Senate  Press  Gallery  counter- 
parts. The  following  increases  in  salaries  are 
provided  in  H.  Res.  645: 

(1)  The  Superintendent  of  the  House  Press 
Gallery  shall  be  $2,712.00  per  annum. 

(2)  The  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $1,275.00 
per  annum; 

(3)  The  Second  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $2,210.00 
per  annum: 

(4)  The  Third  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $595.00  per 
annum;  and 

(5)  The  Fourth  Assistant  SuperUitendent 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery  shaU  be  $510.00. 

Estimated  annual  cost  for  these  increases 
is  $7,302. 

State  under  clause  2(1)  (3)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

A.  Oversight  statement:  No  special  over- 
sight findings  were  necessitated  as  a  result 
of  consideration  of  this  resolution. 

B.  Budget  statement:  No  budget  state- 
ment is  submitted. 

C.  Estimate  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfBce:  No  estimate  or  comparison  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  as  referred  to  In  subdivision 
(C)  of  Clause  2(1)  (3)  of  House  Rule  XI. 

D.  Oversight  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: No  findings  or  reconunendatlons  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
were  received  as  referred  to  in  subdivision 
(d)  of  clause  2(1)  (3)  of  House  Rule  XL 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall  450 
I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  voted 
"aye"  on  the  electronic  device.  My  vote 
was  not  recorded.  I  ask  that  my  state- 
ment be  placed  in  the  Record. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COM- 
MISSION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6844)  to 
amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordmgly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  6844,  with 
Mr.  Bergland  in  the  chair. 
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tie 


bill. 

Commit- 

had  read 

dommittee 

lubstitute 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk 
through    section    1    of    the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
ending  on  page  9,  line  25. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  io  section 
1,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIAtlONS 


Con.sumer 
(a))    is 


2  181 


be   appro- 

g  out  the 

the  pro- 

t  horlze  the 

de- 

for  the 


ree  sarch. 


a  ad 
t  ons 


pow- 
Commis- 


exce<  d — 


y«  ar  ending 

beginning 
30,  1976; 
yt&i  ending 

yi  ar  ending 


Sec.    2.    Section    32(ft)    of    the 
Product   Safety   Act    (15   U.S.C. 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)    There   are   authorized   to 
prlated  for  the  purposes  of  carryl: 
provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than 
visions  of  section  27(h)  which  au 
planning  and   construction   of 
velopment.  and  testing  facilities) 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  func 
ers,  and  duties  tran^^ferred  to  the 
8ion  under  section  30,  not  to 

"(1)   $51,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
June  30.  1976; 

"(2)    »14,000.000  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September 

"(3)   $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
September  30,  1977;  and 

"(4)   $68,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
September  30.  1978.". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  i  during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  an  endment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  b;  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Rei  ord.  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  p<  int 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob,  ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fqom  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  ^s  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read  feection  2 
of  the  committee  amendment  ii  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  'during 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
consent  that  section  2  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of 
tute  be  considered  as  read,  prinled 
Record,  and  open  for  amendmefit 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemjn  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  th^re  any 
amendments  to  section  2? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  Section  3. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


LIMITATIONS     ON     JURISDICn  )N 


Poison 

15  U.S.C. 

ng   out 

ng 
subpara- 


^onsumer 

econcwHic 
thereof 


2)52 


Sec.   3.    (a)    Section   2(2)    of 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970 
1471(2))    is   amended    (1)    by   strlkl 
subparagraph  (B).  and  (2)  by  red^ignatl 
subparagraphs    (C)     and    iD)     as 
graphs  (B)   and  (C),  respectively. 

(b)   Section  3(a)(1)(D)   of  the 
Product    Safety   Act    (15    U.S.C. 
(D) )   Is  amended  by  .striking  out 
poLson-s"     and     inserting     in     Iie\ 
"pesticides". 

(c)(1)    Section  2(f)2  of  the 
ardous    Substances   Act    (15    U.S. 
(2))    13  amended   by   inserting  before 
such   term"  the  following:    "and 
bacco  and  tobacco  products,". 

(2)    Section    3(a)(1)     of    the 
Product  Safety  Act    (15  U.S.C. 
is  amended  (A)  by  inserting  "otb^r 
'•limitations"  in  the  last  senten(  e 
and  (B)   by  Inserting  before  sue? 
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he  read- 
ui  animous 
committee 
substi- 
in  the 
at  any 
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the 


Pe<  eral 


Haz- 

1261(f) 

"but 

1  or  to  to- 


Consumer 

(a)(1)) 

'  before 

thereof 

sentence 


the  following:  "Except  for  the  regulation 
under  this  Act  or  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  of  fireworks  devices  or  any 
substance  Intended  for  use  as  a  component 
of  any  such  device,  the  Commission  shall 
have  no  authority  under  the  functions  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  30  of  this  Act  to 
regulate  any  product  or  article  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (E)  of  this  paragraph, 
or  described,  without  regard  to  quantity.  In 
section  845(a)(5)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. '. 

(d)  The  seond  sentence  of  section  30(a) 
of  the  Con.sumer  Product  Safety  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2079(a))  is  amended  by  il)  striking 
out  "of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and";  and  (2) 
striking  out  "Acts  amended  by  pubsections 
(b)  through  (f)  of  section  7  of  the  Poison 
Prevention  PackaglnK  Act  of  1970"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Food.  Drug, 
ind  Cosmetic  Act    (15  U.S.C.  301   et  seq.)". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  3  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  opan  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'CLORY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oflTered  by  Mr.  McClory:  On 
page  11,  line  15.  after  the  word  "device," 
insert  the  following  new  language:  "and, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
except  for  regulation  of  defective  firearms  or 
ammunition  and  labeling  of  firearms  or 
ammunition,". 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ex- 
pected my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers),  to  offer  this 
amendment.  I  did  not  see  him  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  section  3  was  being  read, 
but  this  is  an  amendment  that  I  know 
he  intended  to  offer  and  would  support. 

The  amendment  would  merely  provide 
an  exception  with  regard  to  ammunition 
and  firearms,  so  that  the  Product  Safety 
Commission  would  not  be  deprived  of  its 
control-  of  defective  ammunition  and 
firearms  and  retain  its  right  to  require 
accurate  labels  with  regard  to  ammuni- 
tion and  firearms.  For  instance,  if  it  is  a 
.38  bullet  that  is  packaged  and  sold  as 
ammunition,  the  manufacturer  could  not 
mislabel  it  as  a  .22  or  a  .45. 

The  Commission  would  also  have  con- 
trol with  regard  to  the  question  of  de- 
fective materials,  defective  firearms,  or 
defective  ammunition.  That  is  the  sole 
intent  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  law  at  this  time  does 
not  in  any  way  deal  with  arms  or  am- 
munition, am  I  right? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  deals  with  products,  that  Is,  man- 
ufactured products,  and  that  It  would 
cover  ammunition  and  firearms  as  well. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  indicate  that  the  exemption  which  is 
provided  in  tlie  bill  is  not  intended  to 


deprive  the  Commission  of  authority 
with  regard  to  defective  materials  or 
mislabeling. 

They  do  have  broad  authority  with 
regard  to  labeling,  as  I  understand  it; 
and  we  would  not  want  deceptive,  mis- 
leading, or  inaccurate,  or  false  labels 
that  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  and 
misfortune  of  the  consumer. 

I  would  like  to  say  furthermore  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
and  I  serve  on — he  .serves  as  the  chair- 
man, I  as  the  ranking  member — is  en- 
deavoring to  produce  some  kind  of  mean- 
ingful legislation  with  respect  to  gun 
control. 

In  that  area  we  do  not  want  to  be 
deprived  of  any  of  our  authority  by  any 
legislation  which  would  do  that. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  by  this  amendment  he  will  in 
any  way  give  this  Commission  the  right 
to  declare  firearms  or  ammunition  as 
hazardous  substances? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  what,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Hazardous  substances. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  the  intent  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Commission  retains 
its  jui-isdiction  with  regard  to  authority 
over  labels,  and  with  regard  to  the  de- 
scription of  materials  that  are  contained 
in  packages,  including  ammunition  or 
anything  related  to  firearms. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion. Is  this  amendment  offered  pur- 
suant to  a  court  decision  tliat  gave  this 
Commission  the  right  to  regulate  arms 
and  ammunition?  I  am  opposed  to  gun 
control  and  especially  when  it  is  done  in 
an  indirect  manner  as  I  suspect  is  being 
attempted  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No,  no.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  court  decision.  This 
is  just  to  make  it  plain  tnat  the  Com- 
mission's authority  relates  to  labels,  that 
it  has  authority  to  require  accuracy  with 
respect  to  labels,  and  accuracy  in  the 
description  of  materials  and  would  relate 
to  product  safety  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory),  for  yielding. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion that  initially  triggered  this  colloquy 
is  "yes."  This  bill  does  contain  language 
that  would  eliminate  ammunition  and 
firearms  from  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction. Our  amendment  would  merely 
retain  that  amount  of  jurisdiction  suf- 
ficient for  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
labeling  firearms  or  ammunition.  It  does 
not  go  to  the  question  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances, as  the  gentleman,  I  think,  is 
concerned  about. 

It  is  consistent  fully  and  in  every  re- 
spect with  the  main  purposes  of  this 
legislation.  It  merely  provides  that  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
would  be,  in  fact,  ehgible  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  labeling  considerations,  and 
that  is  the  sole  purpose  for  which  this 
amendment  is  offered. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  explain  fur- 
ther that  this  would  not  give  any  authen- 
ticity to  the  court  decision  which  related 
to  the  authority  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  to  declare  am- 
munition a  hazardous  substance.  It  Is 
not  related  to  that  at  all.  It  has  only  to 
do  with  the  labeling  and  description  of 
materials  and  not  with  respect  to  that 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mi".  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I.  too,  am  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  currently  conducting 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  gun  control. 
There  is  a  definite  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us  that  we  would  prefer  that 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
firearms  or  ammunition  and  that  what- 
ever this  body  does,  ultimatelj'  the  legis- 
lation will  come  out  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  it  will  be  direct,  not  indirect,  as 
this  capricious  amendment  would  be. 
I  question  the  need  of  an  amendment 
of  this  type.  The  Congress  has  been  on 
record  opposing  any  jurisdiction  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
over  firearms  or  ammunition.  Yet,  by 
the  back  door,  a  Federal  court  ordered 
that  hearings  be  conducted  by  CPSC  by 
the  device  of  labeling  ammunition  as  a 
hazardous  substance.  In  this  legislation, 
we  are  making  sure,  by  appropriate  lan- 
guage, that  the  CPSC  not  be  allowed  in 
any  way  to  harass  by  regulations  those 
who  sell  firearms  or  ammunition.  We 
must  always  be  alert  to  amendments  of 
this  type  which  seem  innocuous  on  their 
face,  but  can  be  used  to  drive  a  truck 
through  a  crack  in  the  wall.  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois  that  his 
amendment  runs  against  the  sentiment 
of  this  House  and  would  be  an  undue 
interference  with  those  law-abiding 
Americans  who  own  firearms  and  are  no 
threat  to  anyone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McClory 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
As  the  gentleman  noted  our  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  has  had  extensive  hear- 
ings, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  some  legislation  forthcoming.  The 
Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  this  issue,  to  debate  the  merits  of 
.^  our  proposal  and  hopefully  to  turn  them 
c!own.  The  concefin  here  is  that  once  this 
bureaucratic  agency  gets  their  nose  un- 
der the  tent,  so  to  speak,  they  can  go  on 
troni  there  and  expand  their  jurisdiction 
much  further  than  the  intent  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  I  would  have  hoped 
the  gentleman  would  not  have  offered 
this  amendment,  but  since  he  has  I  must 
respectfully  oppose  it  as  vigorously  as  I 
can.  The  battle  against  those  who  would 
restrict  the  right  to  peacefully  own  and 


use  a  firearm  takes  many  shapes  In  many 
forums  and  many  battlefieldis.  We  must 
always  be  alert  to  these  efforts  to  take 
away  these  basic  rights  by  any  tactic. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  was 
my  hope  the  committee  would  accept  the 
amendment  because  it  relates  only  to  the 
question  of  defective  materials  and  does 
not  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission to  bar  or  ban  materials  including 
ammunition  and  firearms. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  an- 
swer the  question  posed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas :  Are  we  going  down  this 
road  again  on  tlie  question  of  ammuni- 
tion and  hazardous  material?  Is  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No,  no.  The  amend- 
ment is  really  to  not  deprive  the  Prod- 
uct Safety  Board  of  the  authority  to 
regulate  defective  ammunition  and  fire- 
arms, so  we  want  to  make  sure  the  label- 
ings  are  accurate,  so  that  the  person 
purchasing  the  product  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  false  labeling,  and  to  see  that 
it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  Product  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing about  a  gun  label? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  mean  if,  for  in- 
stance, the  ammimition  is  mislabeled,  if 
they  are  labeled  as  blanks,  and  actually 
they  are  real  bullets,  that  would  be  a 
deceptive  description  on  a  label,  and  the 
product  would  be  defective.  I  think  the 
Commission  should  have  the  authority  in 
such  cases. 

Or,  if  a  gun  is  labeled  as  a  cap  gun, 
and  actually  it  Is  a  pistol  the  Commis- 
sion would  retain  jurisdiction  of  such 
case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  concept 
of  removing  jurisdiction  to  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  ruling 
on  handgun  ammunition  because  the 
question  of  handgun  control  is  one  cur- 
rently before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  and  will  be  considered  soon  by 
the  House.  It  is  the  Congress  which 
should  determine  the  question  of  gun 
control,  not  an  executive  agency.  The 
Congress  will  be  considering  just  such 
legislation  very  soon,  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Clime  finishes  its  lengthy 
hearings  and  reports  out  a  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  H.R.  6844 
the  amendment  which  divests  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  of 
jurisdiction  over  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion goes  too  far.  It  completely  exempts 
firearms  and  ammunition  from  all  regu- 
lation including  the  labeling  of  ammuni- 
tion packages  which  aleit  purchasers  and 
handlers,  and  including  the  regulation 
of  defective  ammunition  and  firearms. 

Therefore,  although  the  concept  of 
removing  jurisdiction  is  one  which  I 
support,  there  are  some  instances  In 
which  the  Commission  can  appropriately 
exercise  its  authority  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  Consumer 


Products  Safety  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1975,  H.R.  6844  which  would 
retain  jurisdiction  in  the  Committee  to 
regulate  the  labeling  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  and  regulate  defective  fire- 
arms and  ammunition. 

Tlie  CHAIilMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
is  now  before  us  Is  just  simply  an 
attempt  to  put  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  back  in  the 
business  of  regulating  firearms  and  am- 
munition through  the  back  door.  That  is 
exactly  what  it  is. 

When  the  original  legislation  was 
passed  setting  up  this  particular  Com- 
mission I  was  one  of  the  sponsors,  and 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  legislation. 
Throughout  the  history  of  it  I  have  been 
one  of  those  who  has  sought  to  assist 
and  sustain  this  Commission.  In  the 
drafting  of  the  original  legislation  we 
put  in  there  an  express  prohibition 
against  them  getting  their  nose  into  the 
business  of  regulating  firearms  and  am- 
munition. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  definition  in  the  present 
statute  in  section  3-E  exempted  any  ar- 
ticle which  if  sold  by  a  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer,  would  be  subject 
to  a  tax  imposed  under  section  4181  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Which  are  firearms 
and  ammunition. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  we  expressly  drew 
it  that  way.  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  be- 
cause we  excluded  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion which  are  regulated  by  the  Ti-easuiy 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Taxes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
state  that  I  was  not  in  the  Congress  at 
that  time,  but  from  a  study  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  that  time  I  know 
there  was  an  amendment  offered  on  the 
House  floor  similar  to  this  amendment, 
and  it  was  voted  dowTi.  So  that  it  was  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Congress  to  keep  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
out  of  the  gun  and  ammmiition  busine.*s. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  S"YMMS.  I  believe  it  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham • 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall)  who  argued  the  point  that  this 
was  not  intended  to  be  gun  control,  and 
the  gentleman  made  his  case  very  articu- 
lately on  our  side.  I  might  say. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Cliairmaii. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  t^e 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  I  than] ; 
tleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  tli^e 
man  in   the  well  for  liis 
think  this  is  a  perfect  example 
the  bureaucracy  ir  this  case 
but  the  courts  misconstruing 
sional  Intent  If  we  adopt  thij 
ment,  we  are  going  to  be  giving 
big  door  to  drive  another  truck 
and  we  will  be  back  here  faciiijg 
sue  again. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentlemj^ 
rect.  The  subsequent  history 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
eion  considered  a  petition  i 
sale  of  bullets  and  ammunition 
guns.  After  the  Commission 
sideration  of  the  matter,  refusal 
the  courts  proceeded  to  review 
tion,  and  they  said  despite 
of  the  Congress  to  the  contr4r 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
sion  should  proceed  to  engage 
lation  of  ammunition  and 
handgims. 

What  has  subsequently 
when  this  matter  came  up  to 
gress,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Product  Safety  Commission  him^- 
that  the  agency  did  not  want 
thority  over  firearms  and 
in  the  Commission.  Yet  thro^ 
curious  circumstance,  which 
explain,    staffers    from    the 
Product  Safety  Commission 
ing  iu>  here  on  the  hill  and  got 
something   Uke   this   inserted 
subcommittee   draft   ol   the 
which  we  are  now  considering 
matter  was  presented  to  the 
mittee,  the  committee  by  an  ov 
ing  vote,  citing  the  fact  that  it 
the  Intention  that  the  Consumer 
uct  Safety  Commission  should 
thority  over  this  subject, 
remove  the  offensive  language 
bill. 

Heie  we  find  the  same 
before  us  again.  The  amendmerit 
require    the    Commission, 
avowed  protest  that  it  does 
authority  over  fu-earms  and 
tion,  despite  the  original  legisl 
the  Congress  which  prohibited 
engaging  in  that  activity  of  r 
flreaiins  and  ammimition,  to 
regulation  of  firearms  and 
and  labeling  thereof.  The 
puts  a  protesting  reluctant  agency 
matters  regulated  by  another  agi 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  arid 
arms  Taxes,  In  the  Departmeni 
Treasury. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
and  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
man  from  Illinois  who  is  the 
it.  It  is  a  bad  amendment.  Whai 
is  it  sasrs  this : 

.  .  .  and.  notwithstanding  any  o1>ie 
rlsion  of  law,  except  for  regnlatlo 
fectlve  firearms  or  ammunition  and 
of  firearms  or  ammunition 


cams 


That  put  Consumer  Product.': 
Commission  in  the  business  of 
a  national  firearms  proof  hous^ 
v.'ill  be  testing  firearms  and 
tion,  hara.ssing  sportsmen,  firearihs 
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gentle-  ers  and  manufactureis  and  citizens. 
The  amendment  gievs  C.P.S.C.  the  right 
the  gen-  to  test  every  firearm  and  every  round  of 
ammunition  and  to  issue  all  maimer  of 
gentle-  regulations,  harassing  the  firearms  man- 
ufactiurers.  harassing  sportsmen,  hai'as- 
sing  licensed  firearms  dealers,  and  gen- 
erally getting  their  nose  into  things  that 
the  Congress  said  they  should  not  get 
their  nose  into  when  we  set  up  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minute;;.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chiinnan.  wlU 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  well  expounded  the  case  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  Uke  to  say.  though,  that  with 
respect  to  the  lawsuit,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  comt,  what  the  court  was  really  say- 
ing was  that  arguably  the  question  of 
regulation  of  defective  ammunition,  as 
I  recall,  might  be  controllable  by  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  which  is  an 
act  enveloped  in  this  act.  So  that  the 
coui-t  did  not  say  that  this  is  necessarily 
v/ithln  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion but  merely  that  the  Commission 
should  consider  the  issue  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  issue  a  rule. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  about  all  the 
court  has  said,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  further  tamper  with  this  act  by 
legislation  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DINGEUi.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. The  Commission  initiated  the 
proceedings,  and  they  did  not  go  any 
further. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thai^  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  section  3  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1975,  specifically 
the  provisions  removing  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  over  hand- 
guns or  ammunition. 

As  most  Members  are  probably  aware, 
in  June  of  1974,  the  Committee  for  Hand 
Gun  Control  peUUoned  the  Consumer 
Pioduct  Safety  Commission  to  consider 
adoption  of  a  rule  to  ban  handgun  bul- 
lets as  a  "hazardous  substance."  The 
Conmiission  wisely  decided  to  deny  the 
petition,  realizing  that  it  had  no  con- 
gi'esslonal  authority  to  regiilate  firearms. 
In  the  Commi.ssion's  own  words: 

Tlie  practlcsa  effect  of  the  requested  ban  ou 
handgun  bullets.  If  successful,  would  be  a 
virtual  ban  of  handguns.  There  Is  clearly  no 
a'athority  under  any  act  which  the  Commis- 
sion administers  to  regulate  haudgans. 

The  Commission's  ruling  was  reversed 
by  a  Federal  district  court  decision, 
which  ordered  the  Commi.ssion  to  con- 
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slder  the  petlUon.  Publication  of  the  pe- 
tition In  the  Federal  Register  resulted 
in  299,500  letters  received  by  the  Com- 
mission in  opposlton  to  the  ban,  while 
only  500  letters  were  received  in  favor. 

The  threat  of  "backdoor"  gun  control 
aroused  great  concern  not  only  among 
the  public  but  also  In  Congress.  Close  to 
two  dozen  bills  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  were  introduced  to  prohibit  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
from  restricting  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  firearms,  firearm  anununltlon,  or  com- 
ponents of  firearm  ammunition.  As  a 
sponsor  of  one  of  Uiese  bills,  I  highly 
commend  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  Including 
language  in  H.R.  6844  that  would  accom- 
plish this  goal. 

The  Issue  of  gun  control  Is  one  which 
must  be  decided  by  Congress,  as  the 
elected  representaUves  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  an  absolute  outrage  to  give  this 
kind  of  authority  to  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  support  to  this  important  pro- 
vision of  KR.  6844. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mi-.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentl*-- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fireai-ms 
has  nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  defec- 
tive ammunition  or  firearms  and  has  no 
control  over  that.  Their  sole  function  is 
with  respect  to  licensing.  We  have  con- 
sulted with  coimsel  for  the  Bureau,  and 
they  say  that  they  have  no  authority 
such  as  Is  contained  In  this  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  which  relates  sole- 
ly to  the  defective  nature  or  the  labeling 
of  ammunition  and  fireai-ms.  I  should 
think  this  would  be  supported  by  the  gun 
lovers  myself. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Speaking  as  one  of  the 
sportsmen  and  hunters  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  I  find  it  hitensely  ob- 
noxious. But  even  beyond  that,  the  fact 
that  the  BATF  does  have  authority  to 
regulate  firarms  and  ammunition  sales 
and  related  matters  and  does  not  have 
authority  to  go  Into  the  questions  raised 
by  tills  amendment,  there  Is  no  sense  of 
puttiner  such  authority  Into  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Pi-oduct 
Safety  Commission  says  the  Commission 
does  not  want  the  authority.  This  is  a 
matter  on  which  the  Congress  has  spo);- 
en  many,  many  times,  and  in  each  in- 
stance where  the  question  lias  been  be- 
for  use,  we  have  said  they  shall  not  have 
this  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleague.^  to 
reject  this  outrageous  amendment. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mi-.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Those  of  us  who  were  member.s  of  this 
subcommittee  in  1972  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress thought  we  had  dealt  conclusively 
with  the  subject  at  that  time.  It  was 
with  considerable  shock  that  the  Court 
decision  made  us  realize  that  the  lan- 
guage then  was  open  to  a  some  different 
interpietation. 
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'The  gentleman  from  California  (Mi-. 
Van  Deerlin)  and  I  thought  we  had 
dealt  conclusively  with  the  matter  In  the 
subcommittee  markup  of  this  bill  and 
found  when  we  got  to  the  full  committee 
that  there  was  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  DiNGELL)  which  upon  reflection 
proved  to  be  a  better  way  to  handle  the 
matter. 

Because  we  cannot  here  judge  how  the 
courts  In  the  future  are  going  to  i-ule 
on  this  I  would  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee would  vote  overwhelmingly,  and  I 
shall  ask  for  a  recorded  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  re- 
maining that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  committee  or  this  House  to  Incor- 
porate in  any  product  safety  legislation 
any  authority  vested  In  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  deal  with 
the  sale  or  use  of  hand  guns  or  ammu- 
nition in  any  way. 

I  think  that  is  more  properly  the  func- 
tion of  another  committee  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  deal  with  It  here.  We  have 
had  no  hearUigs  on  tills  subject.  We 
should  not  deal  with  It. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey  • . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
and  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

I  think  the  committee  was  wise  in  re- 
porting the  bin  which  it  did.  I  think  there 
is  no  place  in  this  bill  for  something  as 
new  and  as  wide  open  as  this  amend- 
ment for  ammunition  or  firearms  be- 
cause I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said.  It  opens  the  door  for  more 
paper  work  and  more  regulation  that  are 
not  needed  and  furthermore  do  not  be- 
long In  this  bill  because  as  the  gentleman 
stated  the  Commission  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri   (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
hope  we  are  successful  in  getting  a  re- 
corded vote  on  this  to  make  It  clear  where 
we  are  on  this  thing. 


be  labeled  the  same  as  other  products  for 
the  protection  of  consumers. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  I 
agree  with  him  completely.  The  other 
body  rejected  this  same  approach  in  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  rejected  it  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  11  to  75  against 
it. 

So  even  if  we  should  by  some  stark 
chance  of  ill  fate  pa.ss  this  today  it  would 
be  removed  in  the  other  body  anyway. 

I  would  hope  the  House  would  take 
the  same  action  as  the  other  body. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  in  the  10-year 
span  of  my  career  as  a  lawmaker  from 
Wyoming  matched  in  volume  or  Intensity 
the  public  furor,  not  necessarily  emo- 
tional reaction,  but  deep,  intense,  resent- 
ment from  .so  many  citizens  of  my  State 
that  occurred  upon  the  judicial  ruling 
on  cause  of  the  action  made  po.ssible 
by  this  legislation  Congress  passed  3 
yeais  ago. 

I  believe  it  is.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell)  and  others 
stated,  an  attempt  to  continue  that  sem- 
blance of  authority  which  would  give 
this  Commission  jurisdiction  in  a  field 
It  does  not  belong  in,  and  where  the 
chairman  said  he  does  not  wish  to  par- 
ticipate. 

I  hope  We  recognize  in  America  the 
need  now  to  derc:iulate,  and  debureau- 
cratize  this  Nation.  We  might  as  well  be- 
gin now.  OSHA.  ICC.  BIA,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
CommLsslon  and  all  commissions  created 
over  30  years  ago.  most  of  whom  have 
outlived  their  usefulness,  or  are  now  the 
handservants  of  the  interests  they  were 
created  to  regulate. 

Let  us  reassert  regulations  of  financing 
and  interest  charging  of  bank  Interest 
rates  which  are  now  oppressive  to  the 
consumers  of  America.  Let  us  not  worrv 


_.  .^urselves  about  the  quality  of  ammuni- 

There  is  no  quarrel  as  far  as  I  know  ^ion  and  what  Is  on  the  ammo  box.  Most 


with  anybody  here  with  the  idea  that  if 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  gun  control  we 
should  do  It  directly  and  In  the  proper 
committee  and  face  up  to  it  clearly  and 
let  those  who  want  to  take  tliat  course 
express  themselves  directly  and  not  take 
this  backdoor  route. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
stand. 

Ml-,  McCOLLISTER.  I  Uiaiik  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mi".  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  or  the  text 
of  this  amendment  which  relates  to  the 
use  or  sale  of  firearms  of  any  kind.  It  re- 
lates to  the  defective  nature  of  ammuni- 
tion and  firearms  and  the  labeling  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  products  should 


people  who  buy  ammunition  can  tell  the 
.  difference  between  a  .22  round  and  a  .38 
special  no  matter  what  Is  written  on  the 
box.  Most  people  can  sign  a  simple  crim- 
inal complaUit  if  defrauded,  and  one 
phone  call  to  the  district  attorney  will 
often  take  care  of  the  complaints  In  most 
areas  of  America. 

We  should  defeat  this  amendment.  We 
should  defeat  the  bill  and  then  abolish 
regulatory  agencies  as  fast  as  we  can, 
save  and  except  the  cost,  of  energy 
products,  and  the  costs  of  money.  All 
else  In  Washington  today  is  larger- 
make -work,  and  a  tyranny  of  paperwork. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment,  but  for  perhaps 
a  different  reason  than  has  been 
stated.  I  would  hate  to  see  this  amend- 
ment be  passed  and  on  some  basis  have 


the  people  think  that  we  have  now  en- 
acted some  gun  control  legislation,  be- 
cause obviously  we  would  not  have,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  this  Congress  has 
been  dragging  its  feet  for  a  long  time  in 
trying  to  enact  some  handgun  control 
legislation  that  we  desperately  need  In 
this  country.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
so-called  Saturday-night  specials,  the 
type  of  weapons  that  are  killing  our  po- 
hce.  that  are  killing  citizens  all  over  this 
country.  I  am  not  talking  about  sports- 
men or  their  use  of  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  returned  last 
week  from  the  International  Police  Con- 
ference Association  meeting  in  Seattle. 
At  that  conference  one  of  the  key  meas- 
ures that  that  police  organization,  which 
represent  police  forces  throughout  our 
country,  were  really  concerned  about  and 
wanted  Congress  to  move  on  was  hand- 
gun control.  This  is  a  big  change  from 
where  the  police  organizations  were  year.s 
ago,  but  when  we  see  the  statistics  oi 
the  nimiber  of  policemen  killed  with 
handguns,  it  is  outrageous  that  we  have 
not  done  something;  so  I  do  not  want 
this  amendment  to  pass  on  a  theorj-  that 
maybe  we  have  done  something  about  the 
Saturday-night  specials. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  most  interested  when  the  gentle- 
man said  that  policemen  In  this  country 
want  a  strict  gun  control.  I  do  not  see  any 
such  statistics.  Where  did  the  gentleman 
get  his  information? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  call  attention  to  the 
action  at  the  International  Police  Con- 
ference Association  2  weeks  ago  in  Seat- 
tle calling  for  the  absolute  control  of 
handguns  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  respond 
to  Uiat? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  is  amazing  how 
sometimes  we  lose  track  of  the  rank  and 
file.  I  could  cite  at  least  a  dozen  big  city 
police  force  statements;  take  Chicago, 
lor  example.  The  police  chief,  Mr.  Roch- 
ford,  was  for  gun  control,  but  the  police- 
men themselves  are  77  percent  against 
the  statement  of  Chief  Rochford.  I  tliink 
we  will  find  tlie  same  thing  In  police  de- 
partment after  police  department. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  only  thing  I  can  tell 
this  House  is  what  happened  2  weeks  ago 
in  Seattle  where  there  was  overwhelming 
support  for  handgun  control. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
think  tlie  gentleman  has  put  his  finger 
exactly  on  the  point.  If  this  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  handguns.  It  Is  so 
weak  It  would  be  Ineffective.  What  might 
be  sold  as  something  that  Is  effectual, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  regulate 
defective  firearms.  I  am  worried  about 
those  that  toot  the  horn  that  this  is  ef- 
fective. It  would  be  an  awful  mistake  to 
label  ,a  handgim,  "Please  do  not  store  in 
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the  glove  compartment  when  approach- 
ing a  tavern." 

That  would  not  do  much  go<id,  I  think, 
from  anybody's  standpoint]  This  Is 
a  most  indirect  way  to  get  to  a  probl«n 
that  is  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairma  a,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  lentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairma  i,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  with  regard  to  who  is 
for  and  who  is  against  amon?  law  en- 
forcement people,  I  have  sen  petitlon.s 
out  throughout  my  district  t  >  law  en- 
forcement people  per  se.  and  And  that 
generally  the  ranlt  and  file  of  police 
chiefs,  sheriffs,  and  officers  up  and  down 
the  line  do  not  feel  that  gun  controls 
are  a  viable  way  to  control  cr  me. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  group  I  ksls  with, 
and  was  privileged  to  be  with. ;  -epresents 
most  of  the  organized  police  forces  of 
this  country.  They  were  very  concerned 
about  it,  and  I  personally  csnnot  see. 
how  we  can  continue  to  justily  the  use 
of  the  Saturday  night  specla  without 
any  controls,  it  is  Inexcusable.  I  am  not 
picking  on  the  chairman  of  th(  commit- 
tee who  is  sititng  there — bjt  I  am 
hop?ful  that  we  are  going  to  ret  action 
out  of  this  Congress  and  move  '  he  hand- 
gun control  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  e  entleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  that  this 
Is  not  a  substitute  for  gun  control  leg- 
islation. We  have  held  extensive  hearings 
both  here  in  Washington  and  around 
the  countiT.  We  are  going  to  come  In 
with  a  bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
be  a  moderate  bill  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, will  provide  the  handgun  control 
and  the  kind  of  improvements  i)  i  the  gun 
control  legislation  in  order  for  i  s  to  help 
reduce  crime  in  America. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  a  very  Important  bill,  anc  In  keep- 
ing with  the  leadership's  plans,  we  hope 
to  complete  action  on  it  by  6:3i '  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanln:  ous  con- 
sent to  set  a  20-minute  time  liml  ation  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obj  action  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr  3m  Cali- 
fornia? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jbject. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  ObjecUon   s  heard. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  C  lalrman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  m  imber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Coiimlsslon 
Improvements  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  more 
letters  from  my  constituents  on  he  issue 
of  baimlng  handgun  ammunltl  on  as  a 
hazardous  substance  than  perJaps  any 
other  matter.  The  people  in  tie  sixth 
district  were  Irate  that  the  Cor  tmlsskm 
was  consldaing.  In  effect,  b&ndi  un  con- 
trol by  a  back-door  method. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  see  |that  the 
committee  has  specifically  removed  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  to  e.xeoclse  any 
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regulatory  authority  over  handguns  or 
ammunition  under  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act,  or  any  other  act  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commission. 

In  fairness  to  the  Conmiisslon,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  petition  filed  by  the 
Committee  for  Handgun  Control  was  not 
a  matter  which  the  Commission  was  en- 
thusiastic about  taking  on.  In  fact,  the 
Cbmmission  took  no  action  on  it  until 
ordered  to  do  so  by  a  Federal  district 
court. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  an  at- 
tempt was  being  made  to  bring  about 
gun  control  by  regulation,  rather  than 
public  law.  Gun  control  is  an  issue  that 
ought  to  be  discussed  openly  and  forth- 
rightly  by  the  Repre-sentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  a  handful  of  Govern- 
ment employees. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairmnn,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  rise  to  support  this 
amendmrait.  I  am  frankly  siuprised 
at  the  arguments  that  have  been 
leveled  against  it.  I  think  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  plenty  of  time  in  this  session 
for  us  to  debate  the  merits  of  whatever 
one  has  in  mind  in  connection  with  fire- 
arms regulation,  but  please,  let  us  not 
confuse  that  very  emotional  issue  with 
the  rather  simple  matter  that  is  before 
this  body  today;  that  is,  whether  or  not 
in  removing  the  certain  jmisdiction  from 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, we  will  also  remove  their  ability  to 
deal  with  the  labeling  of  ammunition 
and  firearms  and  the  regulation  of  de- 
fective ammunition  and  firearms. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  the  func- 
tions properly  belong  in  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  flip  out  in  talking  about 
back  door  legislation  and  gun  control, 
because  if  those  Members  who  are  op- 
posed to  further  gun  controls  think  they 
are  stopping  It  by  killing  this  amend- 
ment, then  they  seriously  mispercelve  the 
problem. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  do  think  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
even  though  we  have  determlnd  th^t 
they  will  no  longer  have  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  ammunition  and  firearms,  would 
have  the  logical  prerogative  to  rule  on 
labeling  questions  and  on  questions  of 
regulating  firearms  and  ammunition, 
then  we  have  only  a  very  elementary  re- 
sponsibility here,  which  Is  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

There  are  Members  on  this  floor  who 
have  not  prevloiisly  objected  to  this 
amendment  but  who  are  now  vociferously 
opposed  to  it.  Some  are  now  interpreting 
what  the  court  decision  has  to  do  with 
this  amendment.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  There  Is  no  existing  bureau  of 
the  Government  that  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  labeling  of  ammimition  and  pro- 
tecting the  firearms  and  ammunition 
consumer  from  defective  pi-oducts. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  does  not,  as  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  pointed  out  so  correctly,  have 
that  prerogative.  In  fact,  in  the  area  In 
which  they  have  the  most  extensive  con- 
trol, exploelves,  th^  are  especially  pro- 
hibited from  regulating  small  arms  and 
ammunition.  \Vhat  we  are  doing  now,  as 


one  of  the  gentleman  In  the  well  earlier 
said,  is  that  by  denying  CPSC  this  lim- 
ited authority,  we  are  leaving  It  up  to 
local  prosecutors  to  prosecute  people  who 
may  or  may  not  comply  with  the  provi- 
.sions.  I  do  not  think  that  is  adequate.  I 
think  we  can,  at  least,  without  conceding 
any  of  our  legislative  prerogatives,  sup- 
port such  an  amendment. 

It  is  my  decision  to  support  this  legis- 
lation because  I  think,  quite  properly, 
that  the  question  of  firearms  regulation 
.should  not  be  left  to  an  executive  agency. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  this  is  a  question 
of  significant  moment  and  should  reside 
in  the  legislature.  But  the  question  of 
oontroUing  the  labeUng  of  such  firearms 
ammunition  Is  clearly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  regardless  of  the  statements 
that  were  made  before,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  suf^Jort  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
is  conducting  very  fair  and  very  exten- 
sive hearings  with  regard  to  g\m  control 
legislation,  receiving  testimony  from  all 
of  the  various  elements  that  are  involved 
in  this  subject,  and  it  Is  my  hope  and 
expectation  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  some  moderate,  reasonable,  rational 
approach  to  this  subject  to  help  close 
up  the  loopholes  in  the  1968  law  and 
bring  an  effective  program  against  crime, 
not  interfering  with  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, the  gun  owner,  the  small  gun  owner, 
and  the  handgun  owner,  even,  but  a  pro- 
gram which  will  be  rational  and  directed 
against  the  persons  and  criminals  who 
misuse  the  handgun-s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  seem  to  mc 
that  this  amendment  we  are  offering  to- 
day is  clearly  a  protection  to  the  con- 
siuner  and  the  person  who  purchases  the 
ammunition  or  purchases  a  gim,  that  he 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  Product 
Safety  Commission,  not  to  outlaw,  not  to 
regulate,  but  only  to  be  sure  the  labehng 
Is  accurate  and  the  description  of  the 
material  will  not  be  false  or  misleading. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chahroan,  may  I 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  in  no 
way  could  this  amendment  be  construed 
to  allow  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  move  ahead  In  areas  un- 
related to  labeling  and  controlling  the 
consumption  of  defective  products.  The 
whole  bill  here  precludes  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
CoNYERs  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  colloquy  here,  as  It  relates  to  am- 
munition and  labeling.  What  Is  the 
problem? 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  The  problem  Is  that 
under  this  present  piece  of  legislation, 
H.R.  6844,  unless  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  ac- 
cepted, the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  will  no  longer  have  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  labeling  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  control  defec- 
tive firearms  and  ammunition. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  Is  there  a  prob- 
lem in  relation  to  the  labeling  of  firearms 
ammunition? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  has  not  been  a  prob- 
lem in  the  past  because  this  Commission 
has  had  that  prerogative,  and  has  exer- 
cised It  to  prevent  dangerous  and  defec- 
tive products  from  being  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  fmther,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  that  would  be  included  if 
there  has  been  no  problem. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  has  not  been  any 
problem  because  they  have  had  the  jur- 
isdiction to  prevent  It  fpcwn  becoming  a 
problem,  sir. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahinan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  p>oint? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commission  has 
never  had  that  authority.  The  only  way 
the  court  brought  the  question  in  was 
because  the  Hazai'dous  Substances  Act 
did  not  have  a  specific  exclusion,  and  it 
was  brought  under  the  aegis  of  tlie  Com- 
mission, which  was  a  newly  created  body, 
and  there  was  a  specific  exclusion  in  the 
Commission's  act. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  point  out  to  my 
colleague  from  Texas  that  there  is  no 
agency  or  commission  that  has  this  au- 
thority now.  If  we  do  not  have  this  ixi 
the  legislation  by  virtue  of  the  McClory 
amendment,  there  will  be  no  agency  hav- 
ing tliis  autliority,  and  I  think  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  CSPC  be  left 
with  some  discretion  in  this  limited  area 
to  protect  tlie  interests  of  the  genex-al 
consuming  public. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  Uie 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
do  not  have  a  problem — and  I  have  lieai'd 
nobody  talk  about  labeling  ammunition 
or  packaging  ammunition — if  we  do  not 
have  tlie  problem,  why,  for  heaven's  sake, 
is  the  gentleman  bringing  in  something 
about  which  there  is  no  problem? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  docs  not  think  that  ammuni- 
tion is  serious  or  dangerous  enough  to  be 
in-operly  labeled  to  protect  consumers 
and  he  cannot  conceive  of  a  problem 
without  pcrfunctoiy  regulation,  I  am 
sure  he  uill  not  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  Is 
no  problem  tiiat  I  know  of  about  labeling 
ammunition. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Ch.nrman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  just  relax,  I  will  repeat 
that  if  the  gentleman  does  not  perceive 
a  iu-oblem  in  this  regard,  he  .should  not 
supr^ort  the  amendment. 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right.  I  do  intend  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Itlr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port this  amendment,  but  only  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  discomfiture  it 
causes  some  of  the  people  who  are  so 
vi(rfently  opposed  to  it. 

I  find  it  more  than  coincidental  that 
the  original  trouble  which  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Evans)  ,  is  asking  about  arose  be- 
cause one  of  the  gun  magaziner  hysteri- 
cally announced  that  a  previous  session 
of  Congress  had  given  the  National  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  the 
authority  to  ban  handgim  bullets. 

Well,  the  Commission  did  not  know  It 
had  that  authority,  and  the  people  did 
not  know  it  had  that  authority  imtll 
Guns  magazine  said,  "Look  what  that 
terrible  Congress  did.  They  gave  them 
that  authority." 

At  that  point  a  group  of  women — and 
a  great  many  of  them  were  from  my 
congressional  district,  I  am  proud  to 
say — went  to  the  Commission  and  said, 
"As  long  as  you  have  this  authority, 
exercise  It." 

The  last  thing  the  Commission  wanted 
to  do  was  to  exercise  that  authority,  and 
they  threw  that  hot  potato  as  far  away 
from  them  as  they  could. 

These  women  went  to  court,  and  the 
Federal  district  court  said,  "Guns  maga- 
zine said  that  Is  what  Congress  did,  and 
as  we  read  the  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  the  bill  was  passed,  we 
find  such  confusion  as  to  who  was  say- 
ing what  to  whom  In  the  debate  that  we 
are  unsure." 

Tliat  sounds  very  similar  to  the  de- 
bate that  is  going  on  today. 

They  said,  "We  think  the  Commission 
ought  to  take  another  look  at  this." 

They  promptly  sent  the  case  back  to 
the  Commission  and  ordered  them  to 
hold  hearings  to  decide  whether  or  not 
handgun  bullets  constituted  a  danger- 
ous substance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  as  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  today,  I 
think  we  have  encouraged  the  same  kind 
of  confusion  about  what  Congress 
means. 

I  happen  to  be  strong  for  handgun 
legislation,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  bring 
it  about  through  this  bill.  I  think  the 
o:ily  time  we  are  going  to  get  meaning- 
ful and  effective  handgun  legislation  is 
when  Consress  faces  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility and  recognizes  that  handguns  are 
a  very  dangerous  substance.  Indeed  .so 
dangerous  that  we  ought  not  wait  for  a 
commission  to  regulate  it,  but  we  ought 
to  have  the  courage  to  regulate  it  our- 
selves. It  should  not  happen  through  the 
back  door,  it  should  not  happen  through 
the  side  door  or  the  exit  door  or  the  al- 
ley door  or  whatever  other  door  some 
Members  are  worried  about.  I  do.  not 
think  this  bill,  with  or  without  the  Mc- 
Clory amendment,  is  going  to  open  up 
any  such  doors.  I  do  not  believe  this 
amendment,  If  it  is  in  the  bill,  can 
change  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  probably  will  give  the  Commissioners 
a  chance  to  breathe  a  little  easier  than 
they  are  now  breathing,  and  then  maybe 


they  again  can  get  tlils  hot  potato  off 
their  backs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  one  other 
thing  about  the  so-called  dangers  of  the 
McClory  amendment.  Those  Members 
who  are  trying  to  make  the  amendment 
sound  like  something  it  is  not.  I  think, 
are  giving  more  fodder  to  the  very  forces 
that  concern  them  so  much,  to  those  who 
are  going  to  ask  this  Commission  or  some 
other  commission  to  regulate  handgun 
bullets,  "niey  should  think  for  a  moment 
what  they  are  doing. 

By  turning  down  this  amendment,  are 
they  saying  to  all  their  hunters  that  they 
do  not  care  whether  there  is  defective 
handgun  powder  being  sold?  Are  they 
saying  to  all  their  hunters  they  do  not 
care  whether  something  is  laheled  as 
black  powder  when  in  fact  it  turns  out 
to  be  TNT?  Are  they  saying  to  all  the 
legitimate  sportsmen  who  use  these  prod- 
ucts that  they  do  not  care  how  the  manu- 
facturers or  retaUers  or  wholesalers  label 
these  substances? 

I  must  confess  that  some  Membei-s  do 
such  a  good  job  of  carrying  the  water  for 
these  hunters  that  I  will  let  them  decide 
how  they  should  best  be  labeled.  But  It 
seems  to  me  in  fact  that  mislabeled  am- 
munition and  mislabeled  powder  are  haz- 
ardous substances,  and  I  think  such 
labeling  might  be  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers. 

Mr.  8YMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  so  that  I  may 
a,nswer  that  question. 

That  is  not  what  I  fear  at  all,  but  what 
we  are  saying  is  that  6,674,000  cartridges 
were  produced  and  sold  In  this  coun- 
try, and  there  was  not  one  report  of  any 
instance  of  any  defective  ammunition. 

We  do  not  have  people  coming  In  and 
.saying  that  they  had  some  defective  am- 
munition that  blew  up  in  the  pantrj'. 

All  ammunition  Is  labeled  properly  in 
this  country,  and  It  Is  already  properly 
covered  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  problem 
here.  We  do  not  need  It.  It  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
spite  of  the  high  entertainment  value  of 
some  of  this  colloquy,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  McClory 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
end  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SiHTH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Hhnois  (Mr. 
McClory)  .  We  all  know  that  it  was  never 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  tlie  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  become  in- 
volved in  the  conti'ol  of  ammunition  or 
firearms. 

When  the  Commission  was  authorized 
in  1972,  fiiearms  and  ammunition  were 
specifically  exempted  from  the  definition 
of  a  consumer  product,  as  they  should 
be.  It  was  not  until  the  Consimier  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  was  called  upon 
to  administer  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act   that   any   trouble   developed.   Tlie 
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Commission  was  petitioned  to 
gun  bullets  as  a  "hazardous  _ 
and    the   Commission's   ruling 
lacked  jurisdiction   was 

Federal  court,  so  the 

forced  to  consider  the  petition. 

This  precipitated  an 
not  only  for  the  Commission 
most  congressional  offices  as 
cause  gun  owners  were  i 

cerned  about  further 

right  to  own  and  use  firearms 
mate  purposes.  I  daresay  that 
received  its  fair  share  of 
plaints. 

Some  have  referred  to  thi 
regulation  as  "back  door     „ 
and  I  think  there  is  a  great  desjl 
ity  to  that  designation.  We 
restrictive  gmi  control 
consideration  by  the 
Crime  of  the  House  Judiciary 
tee.  That  is  the  proper  forum 
ate  this  Issue.  I  was  granted 
lege  of  testifying  before  the  - 
tee  and  was  able  to  register 
ments  of  a  majority  of  my 
against  Federal  controls  oii 
ship  and  use  of  firearms  by 
citizens. 

These  people  would  not  ._^- 
effort  to  control  fii-earms  and 
tion   through   regulations   of 
sumer    Product    Safety 
through   the   back   door,   if 
especially  after  the  Congress 
on  record  that  tlie  Commission 
to  consider  firearms  and 
within    the    definition   of    a 
product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  . 
way  to  legislate  on  this  issue.  . 
reason,  I  oppose  the  gentlemanis 
ment.  and  I  hope  it  will  be 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr. 
in  opposition   to   the  McClorj 
ment.  Let  us  not  turn  jur__ 
the  question  of  firearms  to  a 
agency  downtown.  The  Congress 
retaiii  jurisdiction  over  this  iss 
elected  Representatives  make 
cisions,  not  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  ChairmJ  n 
In  opposition   to   the  McClory 
ment.  In  recent  weeks  there  h 
wave  of  feverish  attempts  to 
H.R.  6844  in  such  fashion  as 
the    "antigun   lobby.' 
such  attempts  have  failed.  For 
an  amendment  to  S.  644,  the 
version  of  this  bill  failed  to  vvi 
and  it  would  have  legalized  " 
gun  controls.  The  other  body 
support  language  which  keeps 
tion  and  fireamis  out  of  the 
of  the  CPSC.  Reflecting  that  s 
tion.  we  have  been  presented 
our  consideration  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  ' 
tion "  language  of  H.R.  6844.  I 
language.  I  do  not  think  it 
weakened  by  this  amendment 
not  alone. 

From  all  parts  of  Mai-yland, 
ceived  letters,  and  telegrams 
sonal  calls  urging  that  the 

control  not  be  left  to  that 

unrepresentative  council  going 
name,  the  Consumer  Produc 
Commission.  From  my  discus 
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many  of  my  colleagues,  I  know  that  this 
wave  of  pro-second  amendment  senti- 
ment reflects  a  discernible  concensus  of 
Americans  who  cherish  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  At 
least,  they  value  it  enough  not  to  remain 
silent  while  a  small  group  attempts  to 
enter  tiiis  right  onto  the  endangered 
species  list. 

One  such  letter  was  sent  to  President 
Ford,  and  it  comes  from  a  small  busi- 
nessman in  my  district,  Mr.  Douglas  S. 
Hope,  of  St.  Michaels,  Md.  Mr.  Hope  is  a 
good  man.  a  hard-working  man.  Like 
most  gun  dealers  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with,  he  has  never  sold  a  so- 
called  Saturday  night  special,  nor  will 
he  ever  do  so.  He  recognizes  that  there 
are  salesmen  who  do  not  think  this  way, 
but  they  are  a  minority.  As  Mr.  Hope 
wrote  in  his  letter  to  the  President,  at- 
tempts to  wipe  out  this  minority — like 
imposing  an  extremely  high  dealer- 
license  fee  or  permitting  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  impose 
limitless  restrictior»s  on  dealers — will 
only  succeed  in  destroying  the  livelihoods 
of  men  Uke  Mr.  Hope.  He  ar  iculates  this 
point  better  than  I  would  even  attempt, 
and  with  your  indulgence.  I  would  like  to 
note  two  short  paragraphs  of  his  letter 
to  President  Ford,  sent  July  23 : 

I  think  it  obvious  that  there  must  be  many 
small  businesses  around  the  country  like 
mine  which  supply  rural  areas  with  all  of 
their  needs  in  the  hardware,  household  and 
sporting  goods  areas— businesses  which  carry 
stock  longlguns  (e.g.,  shotguns)  and  a  few 
handguns  as  well  as  the  ammunition  for 
them.  Rural  customers  should  not  be  forced 
to  go  down  to  the  City  Just  to  buy  a  box  of 
shells  with  which  to  go  hunting,  or  for  a  new 
shot  gun  for  that  young  son  who  is  learning 
to  shoot  skeet  or  hunt  wild  fowl.  And  as  for 
hand-gun  sales,  which  appear  to  be  the  main 
target  of  (anti-gxin)  legislation,  if  we  .small 
dealers  do  not  supply  the  legal  market  for 
them,  the  person  who  wants  one  is  going  to 
get  one  even  If  he  has  to  go  to  the  City  and 
buy  a  large  gun-dealers  product,  a  dealer 
who  is  less  particular  about  his  customers 
and  who  can  afford  the  S500.  license  fee  (the 
Ford  administration)  is  proposing  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  small  hand  guns. 

I  realize  the  problem  with  the  so-called 
"Saturday  night  Specials,"  a  problem  high- 
lighted by  m.iny  people  who  want  something 
done  about  crime.  I  can  see  that  laws  which 
remove  the  cheaper,  and  potentially  danger- 
ous hand  gun  from  circulation  are  needed. 
But  why  attack  this  problem  by  putting  us 
small  dealers  out  of  business?  Are  we  to  be 
the  sacrifices  in  this  war  of  emotions?  Must 
the  Congress  always  legislate  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  make  the  big  businesses  get  bigger  " 
and  the  small  businesses  be  regulated  out  of 
existence  in  this  country? 

Must  we,  indeed? 

Back  in  1972,  when  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  yawned  into 
existence,  some  Members  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  CPSC — if  let  loose — would 
impose  "backdoor"'  gun  controls  by  ad- 
ministratively regulating  such  rules  into 
existence  in  the  bland  but  dangerous  way 
agencies  do  these  types  of  things.  These 
concerned  Members  decided  that  Con- 
gress, the  elected  body  of  the  people, 
rather  than  any  one  agency  would  make 
the  law,  wliich  incidentally  is  the  way 
the  Constitution  would  also  have  it.  And 
so,  the  language  of  that  time  is  tlie  lan- 
guage of  today — vigilant  language  which 
does  not  define  "gun"   or  "bullet,"  et 


cetera,  in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  an  ad- 
ministrative orgy  by  the  antigun  people. 
It  is  the  language  expressed  in  H.R.  6844^ 
and  I  would  suggest  that  we  preserve  it! 
doing  so  as  the  most  effective,  available 
means  of  expressing  the  Congress  in- 
tent that  only  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  will  decide  such  controversial 
issues. 

If  the  CPSC  is  in  the  business  of  speak- 
ing for  consumers,  then  it  should  con- 
sider those  consumers  of  handgun 
ammunition  and  firearms  who  have  ex- 
pressed overwhehning  opposition  to  the 
proposed  ban  on  handgun  bullets.  As  of 
Jui'.e  27  of  this  year,  the  CPSC  received 
nearly  300.000  letters  opposed  to  the  ban 
of  handgun  bullets  as  opposed  to  500  let- 
ters in  favor.  Your  support  of  the  present 
unmodified  language  in  H.R.  6844  defin- 
ing "liandgun,"  "ammunition."  and  "fire- 
arm" illustrates  support  for  the  freedom 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  use  fire- 
arms for  sport  and  when  they  must,  for 
self -protection.  The  McClory  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois    (Mr.  McClory). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
jieared  to  have  it. 

RECOHDED  VOTE 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  80.  noes  339. 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


Abi^ug 
Addabbo 
Ambro 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  I'.:. 
Annun?:io 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Biagtii 
■R'n^ham 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buike,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Phillip 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Collins.  III. 
Couyers 
Daniels,  N  ,T 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
DiBgs 
Drlnan 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Galif. 
Fary 
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AbJnor 
Adams 
A'evander 
Andrews,  N.C 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstroiij' 
Ashbrook 
Asp  in 
AiiCoin 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baiicus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Teun 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Berglaud 
BeviU 


(Roll  No.  452 J 

AYES— 80 

Fascell 

Nix 

Penwick 

Ottin^ser 

Findlev 

Rangel 

FUher 

Rees 

Fraser 

Richmond 

Giairao 

Rodiuo 

Gude 

Roe 

Harrington 

Rosenthal 

Harris 

Rostenkowski 

Helstoski 

Roybal 

Holtzman 

Russo 

Karth 

Sarbanes 

Kasteumeier 

Scheuer 

Keys 

Selberlins 

Koch 

Simon 

Lehman 

Solarz 

LfOng,  Md. 

Stark 

McClory 

Stokes 

Mazzoli 

Studds 

Metcalfe 

Tsongas 

Mezvinsky 

Vander  Veen 

Mlkva 

Vanik 

Mlnish 

Waxman 

Mitchell.  Mci. 

Wolff 

Moakley 

Yates 

Murphy,  ni. 

Young,  Ga. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zeferettl 

NOES — 339 

Blester 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Blanchard 

Butler 

Blouln 

BjTon 

Boggs 

Carney 

Bo!  and 

Carr 

Boiling 

Carter 

Bonker 

Ci^sey 

Bowen 

Cedeibert; 

Brademas 

Chappell 

Breaux 

Clancy 

Breckinridge 

Clausen. 

Brinkley 

DonH. 

Brodhead 

Clawson.  Del 

Brooks 

Cleveland 

Broomfleld 

Cochran 

Brown.  Mich. 

Cohen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Collins,  Tex. 

Broyhill 

Conable 

Buchanan 

Conlan 

Burgener 

Conte 

Burke,  Fla. 

Corman 

Biirle&ou,  Tex. 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Jarmau 

Peyser 

Coughlln 

Jeffords 

Pickle 

Crane 

Jenrette 

Pike 

D'Amours 

Johnson.  Calif.  Poage 

Daniel,  Dan 

Johnson,  Colo 

.   Pressler 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Johnflon,  Pa. 

Preyer 

Danlelson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Price 

Davis 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pritchard 

Ue  la  Garza 

Jones,  Okla. 

Quie 

Dent 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Qutllen 

Derrick 

Jordan 

Bai]3ba<;k 

Derwinskl 

Kasten 

Randall 

Devlne 

Kazeu 

Regula 

Dickinson 

Kelly 

Reuss 

DingeU 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Dodd 

Ketchum 

Riegle 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Kindness 

Rlnaldo 

Downing.  Va. 

Krebs 

Roberts 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Krueger 

Robinson 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  LaFalce 

Rogers 

du  Pont 

Lagouiarsino 

Roncallo 

Early 

Latta 

Rooney 

Eckhardt 

Leggeit 

Rose 

Edwards,  -Ma. 

Lent 

Roush 

Eliberg 

Levilos 

Rousseloi 

Emery 

Litton 

Runnels 

English 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Ruppe 

Erienborn 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Eshleman 

Long,  La. 

St  Germain 

Evans.  Colo. 

Lott 

Santlni 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lujan 

Sarasin 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McCioskey 

SatterHeld 

Fish 

McCollister 

Schneebeli 

Fithlan 

McCormack 

Schroeder 

Flood 

McDade 

Schulze 

Plorio 

McDonald 

Sharp 

Flowers 

McEwen 

Shlp.ey 

F.ynt 

McFaU 

Shriver 

Foley 

McHugh 

Shuster 

Ford.  Mich. 

McKay 

Sikes 

Pord,  Tenn. 

McKinney 

Sisk 

Forsylho 

Macdonald 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fountain 

Madden 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Frenzel 

Madlgan 

Snyder 

Frey 

Mafiuire 

Speuman 

Fuqua 

Mahon 

Spence 

Gay  d  OS 

Mann 

Siaggers 

Gibbon* 

Martin 

Stanton, 

Oilman 

Mathis 

J.  William 

Ginn 

Matsunaga 

Stanton, 

Go^dwater 

Meeds 

James  V. 

Gonzalez 

Melcher 

Steed 

Goodiing 

Meyner 

Sieeiman 

Gradison 

Mil  ford 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Grassiey 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stelger,  Wi£. 

Green 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stephens 

Guyer 

Mills 

Stratton 

Hagedorn 

Mlneiti 

Siuckey 

Haley 

Mink 

Ssmingtoii 

Hall 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Symms 

Hatnlltou 

Mollett 

Talcott 

Hammer- 

Molloban 

Taylor.  Mo. 

BChmidt 

Montsomei-y 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Harney 

Moore 

Thompson 

Haunaiord 

Moorhead, 

Tbone 

Hansen 

Calif. 

Thornton 

Harkin 

Moorhead,  Pu. 

Traxler 

Harsha 

Morgan 

Trecn 

Eastings 

Mosher 

UlUnan 

Hawkins 

M06S 

Van  Deerlin 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Mottl 

Vander  Jagt 

Hays,  Ohio 

Murtha 

Vlgorlto 

Hubert 

Myers,  Ind. 

Waggoiuier 

Hechier,  W.  Va.  Myers,  Pa. 

Walsh 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Natcher 

Wampler 

Hefner 

Neal 

Weaver 

Heinz 

Nedzl 

Whalen 

Hendei-son 

NichoLs 

White 

Hicks 

Nolan 

Whliehurst 

Hightowcr 

Nowak 

Whitteu 

HUlis 

Oberstar 

Wiggins 

Hinshaw 

Obey 

WUson,  Bob 

Holland 

O'Brien 

Winn 

Holt 

O'Hara 

Wlrth 

Horton 

ONeUl 

Wright 

Howard 

Passman 

Wydler 

Howe 

Patman.  Tex. 

Wylle 

Hubbard 

Patten,  N.J. 

Yatron 

Hughes 

Patterson, 

Young,  Alnska 

Hungaie 

Calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

Hutchiii.soii 

Pattlson.  N.Y, 

Young,  Tex. 

Hyde 

Pepper 

Znblocki 

Ichord 

Perkins 

Jacobs 

Pettis 

NOT  VOTING— 

-15 

Be'.l 

Michel 

SuUivan 

Burton,  Johu 

Risenhoover 

Teague 

Esch 

Sebelius 

Udall 

Fulton 

Skubit;^ 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Landrum 

Slack 

Wilson,  Tex. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  amendments  to  section  3,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BUDGET  AND  EMPLOTES  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(f)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2053(f))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Requests  or  estimates  for  regular, 
supplemental,  or  deficiency  appropriations  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chairman  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Commission.". 

(b)  Section  4(g)  of  such  Act  (15  UJS.C. 
2053(g))  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"full-time"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "regular",  and  (2)  by  adding 
after  such  paragraph  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(3)  (A)  The  Chairman  may,  subject  to 
subparagraph  (B),  establish  noncareer  posi- 
tions In  grades  GS-I6,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  the 
principal  duties  of  which  will  Involve — 

"(1)  significant  participation  In  the  de- 
termination of  major  Commission  policies, 
or 

"(11)  service  as  a  personal  assistant  or  ad- 
viser to  the  Chairman  or  other  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(B)  The  Chairman  may  not  establish  a 
pcsltlon   under  subpaiagraph    (A)  — 

"(i)  without  the  approval  of — 

"(I)  the  Commission,  and 

"(II)  the  Civil  Service  Comml.sslon,  as  pre- 
^crlbed  by  chapter  51  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code;  or 

"(11)  If  the  Civil  Service  Commission  de- 
termines the  principal  duties  of  the  position 
will  not  Involve  the  duties  described  in  clause 
(1)  or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A), 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  approve 
or  disapprove,  under  such  chapter,  a  position 
proposed  to  be  established  by  the  Chairman 
under  subparagraph  (A)  within  20  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public 
holidays  (as  prescribed  by  section  6103  of 
tlUe  5.  United  States  Code))  after  the  date 
it  receives  from  the  Chalnnan  a  letter  of 
intent  to  establish  such  position;  and  a  de- 
termination by  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion described  in  clause  (li)  of  this  subpara- 
graph respecting  such  a  position  shall  not 
prevent  the  Chairman  from  establishing  the 
poeitlon  if  the  determination  Is  made  after 
the  expiration  of  such  20  days. 

"(4)  Appointments  to  and  removals  from 
positions  established  under  paragraph  (3) 

"(A)  shall  be  made  by  the  Chairman,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commission;  ex- 
cept that  appointments  to  and  removals  from 
pasltlons  oi  pei-sonal  assistants  or  advisors 
to  the  Chairman  or  other  Commissioners 
bhall  be  made  by  Uie  Commissioner  con- 
cerned and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  any  other  Conimls-sloner; 

"(B)  may  be  made  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(other  than  section  3324)  which  goveras  only 
appointments  to  and  removal  from  positions 
In  the  competitive  service;  and 

"(C)  shall  not  be  subject  to  approval  by 
any  ofBcer  or  enUty  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  approve 
or  disapprove  the  quallflcattons  of  a  pro- 
posed appointee  to  a  position  established  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  (A)  within  20  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public 
holidays  (as  prescribed  by  section  (5103  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code) )  after  the  date 
It  receives  from  the  Chairman  (or  other  Com- 
missioner proposing  such  appointee)  a  letter 
of  Intent  to  appoint  such  proposed  .ap- 
pointee.". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (dming  the  read- 
lug).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  .section  4  be  consideied  as 


read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  obj'ectlon. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEEEO    BY    IIB.    HENUrjtiON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hendehson  :  On 
page  12  of  the  reported  bill  strike  out  para- 
graph (3)  (A)  beginning  in  line  17  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  line  16  on  page 
14,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions authorized  by  section  5108(a)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  the  Chairman,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  tlie  Commission,  and 
subject  to  the  standards  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  chapter  51  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  may  place  a  total  of  ten  positions  In 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.". 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  provide 
the  Consximer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion with  a  total  of  10  supergrade  posi- 
tions which  could  be  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law  suid  Civil 
Service  Commission  regulations. 

The  provisions  in  H.R.  6844  which  I 
seek  to  delete  would  authorize  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  establish  an  unlimited 
number  of  noncareer  supergrade  posi- 
tions as  long  as  the  principal  duties  in- 
volve "significant  participation  In  the 
determination  of  major  Commission  pol- 
icies, or  service  as  a  personal  assistant 
or  adviser  to  the  Chainnan  or  other 
Commissioner." 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  second 
criteria,  relating  t^a  personal  assistant 
or  adviser,  as  that  criteria  already  exists 
imder  Executive  Order  11315.  I  do.  how- 
ever, take  serious  issue  with  establish- 
ing a  noncareer  supergrade  position 
solely  because  tlie  Incumbent  partici- 
pates in  the  determination  of  major  pol- 
icies. 

That  kind  of  authority  Is  unprece- 
dented in  law.  If  implemented  to  the 
letter,  it  would  mean  that  all  super- 
grade  positions  at  CPSC  would  be  non- 
cai'eer  positions  and  excepted  from  the 
competitive  career  civil  service.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  Intent  of  the 
committee.  I  can  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  committee  that  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  should  have  a  de- 
gree of  autonomy  In  carrying  out  their 
statutory  missions;  however,  that  de- 
gree of  autonomy  should  not  be  so  much 
as  to  except  the  agency  entirely  from  the 
civil  service  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning appointments  and  pay  as  doe.s 
H.R.  6844. 

Noncareer  positions  may  be  estab- 
lished under  existing  authorities  provid- 
ing exceptions  to  the  competitive  career 
civil  service  at  all  levels.  I  believe  that 
existing  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  are 
adequate  to  provide  the  appropriate  po- 
sitions for  CPSC  and  that  the  excep- 
tional authority  provided  In  H.R.  6844 
should  not  be  gi*anted  unless  fully  justi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  go  far  beyond 
what  is  necessarj'  to  enable  the  Con- 
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sinner  Product  Safety 
effectively  carry  out  its 
sponsibilitles  and.  therefore, 
adoption  of  my  amendment 
Mr.  Cliairman,  finally,  I 
House  that  there  are  other 
better  ways  to  accomplish  th 
of   the  committee.  The 
we  are  setting  and  establishihg 
am  most  fearful,  will  be  usee 
out  regulatory  bodies  and 
agencies  and  will  simply  be 
erosion  of  civil  service  laws 
lations.  The  obvious  result  is 
few  years  Congress  will  have 
knowing  what  the  requiremei^ts 
appointments  to  Federal  posit 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  poinjt 
the  noncareer  positions  that 
ized  by  the  bill  would  be  filial 
in  case  of  the  chairman,  by  h 
pointment.  but  even  by  the 
missloners  in  this  agency, 
tions  would  be  filled  without 
tion  anywhere  except  for  the 
the  qualifications  of  the  pers 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  this 
effectively    block    an    effort 
that    the    top    noncareer   ex 
the    Commission    on 
uct    Safetv    would    not   be 
political  clearance.  Now,  if  it 
ply  a  matter  of  two  alterna 
a  total  wiping  out  of  the  r: 
point  the  noncareer  executives 
issue  would  be  much  easier  anc 
far  closer  to  the  desires  of 
guished  chainnan  of  the 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service: 
fortunately,  the  fact  is  this, 
utive  Order  11315.  the 
authorized  to  employ  noncareer 
tives  in  the  Federal  service. 

This  is  without  limitation 
they    require   clearance    by 
House  and  approval  by  the 
Commission.  Now,  the  language 
bill  merely  removes  the 
there  be  clearance  by  the  Wh<te 
The  practical  effect  would 
clearance  by  the  Civil  Service 
slon.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable 
Commission  be  kept  out  of  the 
partisan  politics. 

The   present    Commission, 
originally  by  President  Nixon 
efforts  of  the  White  House  to 
top  employees  the  Commission 
sary  to  carry  out  the  busineis 
Commission.  As  a  result,  we  hac 
tions  in  limbo  while  the  person 
holding  the  positions  were  f  orcep 
on  a  consultant  basis.  One  of 
stUl  on  a  consultant  basis 
been  given  clearance  by  the  White 

Now,  that  is  our  alternativf 
amendment  is  wiped  out,  we  wil! 
away  the  right,  the  authority  of 
mission  to  appoint  non-careei 
executives,  but  we  will  continue 
them  subject  to  the  whims  of 
House.  That  runs  cotmter  to 
intent  of  the  law  creating  the 
sion  on  Consumer  Products 
wanted  this  to  be  a  model  of 
ence  as  a  commission. 

Now,  there  Is  a  very  effectiv ; 
over  the  number  of  positions.  Tlje 
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man  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten>  I 

assure  the  Members,  will  watch  with 

great  care  that  they  not  abuse  discretion 

in  the  appointment  of  persons  in  this 

caution  the    category.  The  Appropriations  Committee 

ways  and    has  quite  effectively  kept  the  brakes  on 

objective    these  agencies,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 

that     worry  about  the  fear  of  having  too  many 

here,  I    positions  in  this  category. 

through-        Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Federal    the  gentleman  yield? 
a  further      "Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  mv  colleague 
nd  regu-     from  Calilornia. 

that  in  a        Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 

no  way  of    predate  my  colleague  yielding  to  me.  I 

are  for    know  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 

ons.  on  Government  Operations,  he  is  also 

out  that    concerned    about    the    proliferation    of 

author-     supergrade  numbers  in  Government.  My 

not  only     understanding  of  the  language  in  the  bill 

own  ap-     as  presently  stated  is  that  there  is  no 

ottier  Com-     ceiling  on  supergrades,  and  I  think  the 

•x)si-    gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  as  chair- 

consulta-     man  of  the  Post  OiBce  and  Civil  Service 

>proval  of    Committee,  is  merely — without  speaking 

)n  by  the     to  the  other  issue  he  just  mentioned—: 

trying  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of 

supergrades  just  as  all  other  agencies 

have,  even  other  regulatory  agencies. 

Unless  someone  can  tell  us  why  there 
are  needed  now  more  -than  10  super 
giddes,  I  think  the  celling  he  puts  on 
it  is  vei-y  much  in  keeping  with  the 
kind  of  thing  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
achieve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  be- 
cause I  tried  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
if  that  was  the  question,  it  would  not 
be  difficult,  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  part  of  it. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11315,  we  have  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission rule,  section  9.20,  which  states 
as  follows: 

Exception  of  positions  to  be  fiUed  by  non- 
career  executive  assignments,  (a)  After  con- 
sulting the  agency  concerned,  the  Commis- 
sion may  except  a  position  from  the 
procedures  required  for  making  career  execu- 
tive assignments  and  authorize  an  agency 
to  flu  the  position  by  a  noncareer  executive 
assignment  when  It  determines  that  there 
is  a  need  for  filling  the  position  by  a 
person  who  will. 

It  then  goes  on  and  enumerates  certain 
obvious  functions  that  would  classify 
them  as  career  positions.  It  Is  under 
that  standard  that  the  Commission  has 
been  seeking  to  fill  noncareer  Federal  ex- 
ecutive positions,  and  these  are  not  under 
the  ceiling  for  super  grades:  so  that 
there  is  already  a  path  neatly  made 
around  that  provision  of  the  law,  and 
this  is  not  the  only  agency  that  has 
utilized  this  provision. 

The  difference  Is  that  in  this  case  the 
Conmiission  resisted  the  insistence  of 
the  White  House  that  they  have  a  right 
to  clear  these  persons  before  they  could 
take  their  positions.  They  did  It  because 
we  said  in  the  act  that  they  had  to  con- 
currently supply  the  information  to  the 
control  Congress,  and  that  included  any  clear- 
gentle-    ance. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.   ROUSSELOT.    I   appreciate   the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

I  was  trying  to  speak  to  the  issue  of 
the  ceiling  of  10  supergrades  that  is  es- 
tablished by  this  amendment. 

On  the  issue  of  noncareer  exceptions. 
I  plan  to  try  to  get  time,  with  others,  to 
discuss  that,  because  I  think  that  is  a 
separate  issue  and  needs  a  separate 
explanation. 

But  my  point  is  tliat  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  is  properly 
doing  with  this  agency  what  we  tried  to 
do  with  the  other  agencies,  including 
the  White  House,  and  that  is  to  put  a 
clear  ceiling  on  the  number  of  super- 
grades,  which  in  this  case  is  10. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  no 
objection  at  all  to  the  ceiling  on  the 
number  that  they  could  appoint  under 
the.se  procedures  that  would  get  around 
a  requirement  of  clearance  by  the  White 
House.  It  is  White  House  clearance  pro- 
cedures which  have  proven  so  trouble- 
some and  impaired  the  independence  of 
the  agency. 

As  I  say.  here  we  are,  2  years  after 
the  agency  started  operating,  and  we 
still  have  one  of  the  requested  positions 
being  filled  on  a  consulting  basis  because 
it  has  not  been  cleared.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  sort  of  situation  we  want  to 
create  here  on  the  independent  regula- 
tory commission. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  not 
objecting  on  the  ceiling  of  10  super- 
grades? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  object. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  committee 
chairman  in  this  body  whose  integrity 
I  respect  more  highly  than  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  effect  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  be  to  de- 
stroy totally  the  effort  that  the  commit- 
tee made  to  take  politics  out  of  job  ap- 
pointments in  this  agency.  It  has  been 
a  part  of  a  larger  effort  by  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  and 
I  think  that  this  will  totally  destroy  one 
of  the  major  efforts  to  accomplish  its 
end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson)  a  question  or  two. 

In  the  bill  there  seems  to  be  an  un- 
limited number  of  these  supergrade  po- 
sitions that  are  authorized,  and  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  tlie  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Henderson)  is  to  put  some  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  supergrades,  and  this 
is  nothing  different  Oian  exists  in  other 
agencies  at  the  present  time;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  will  respond  by 
saying  that  Is  correct.  The  number  10 
that  I  put  in  my  amendment  was  based 
on  the  advice  of  what  they  intended  to 
appoint.  If  the  committee  that  has  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  has  the  figure  of  7  or 
12  or  15, 1  would  be  certainly  very  agree- 
able. But  I  think  the  colloquy  has  already 
shown  that  the  number  10  is  suflBcient. 
So  on  that  point  I  would  hope  we  would 
be  able  to  get  that  into  this  legislation 
as  it  applies  to  this  agency. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Would  the  gentleman 
wish  to  respond  on  the  practices  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  making 
some  analysis,  not  only  of  the  positions 
that  are  available,  but  an  analysis  of  the 
qualification  of  those  who  may  be  imder 
consideration  for  these  positions,  as  the 
agency  which  has  the  responsibility  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  the  right  man- 
agers— if  you  want  to  call  them  that — 
of  the  programs  that  have  been  assigned 
to  them?  Would  the  gentleman  want  to 
respond  to  that  part  of  this? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  this  is 
a  very  complicated  situation,  but  I  think 
what  the  Committee  has  done  here  is 
this:. 

We  have  career  employees,  and  we 
have  noncareer  employees.  The  non- 
career  employees  were  established  in  law 
to  provide  an  administration  for  those 
people  that  they  want  to  put  in  to  cairy 
out  their  policies.  What  the  committee 
has  tried  to  say  here  is  this:  Yes,  we 
want  the  right  to  make  political  appoint- 
ments down  here  on  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  but  we  do  not 
want  the  politics  to  be  White  House 
politics,  so  it  must  be  the  politics  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the 
commissioners,  who  are  not  as  much  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  as  are  the  elected  officials,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  think  we  are  getting  a  terrible  hybrid 
here  in  trying  to  take  the  non-career 
political  appointments  and  give  that  au- 
thority to  someone  other  than  the  White 
House.  If  we  do  not  want  the  White 
House  to  be  in  this,  it  is  very  simple.  We 
can  appoint  career  employees  imder  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  make  them 
meet  the  qualifications. 

There  is  only  one  advantage  in  not 
doing  that.  That  is  so  we  can  Are  them 
when  we  want  to.  If  the  Congress  wants 
to  embark  on  some  new  system  where  we 
just  fire  anybody  we  want  to,  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  We  can  give  them  the  right 
to  hire  and  fire. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  that  is  simply  all  I  can 
see  as  to  what  will  happen  if  we  do  not 
accept  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  respond  to  this  question? 

We  are  only  talking  about  a  very  few 
of  the  management  positions  that  exist 
in  the  Commission;  is  that  not  correct? 
The  rest  of  the  positions  are  filled  under 
tlie  practices  and  under  the  rules  and 
regulation  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, are  they  not? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  Executive 


Director,  the  General  Counsel,  the  Di- 
rector of  Congressional  Relations,  and 
the  EHrector  of  the  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs are  all  appointed  down  here  under 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  rules  and 
regulations  under  the  quota  system.  In 
the  nonquota  category  we  have  the  Di- 
rector of  Engineering,  the  Director  of 
Standards,  and  the  Director  of  Coordi- 
nation, Product  Safety.  All  these  posi- 
tions in  the  agency  are  either  exempted 
as  scientific  or  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

So  I  simply  cannot  see  that  the  posi- 
tions, without  any  limitation  on  num- 
ber, need  to  be  appointed  simply  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  with  the 
right  to  hire  them  and  the  right  to  fire 
them  and  to  set  their  pay,  if  they  meet 
the  qualifications  of  the  job  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  will  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  will  yield  further,  that  the  bill  also 
puts  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a 
responsibility  to  act  within  20  days  on 
the  request  for  these  nonexempt  posi- 
tions, which  I  think  is  an  unreasonably 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  further 
explanation. 

AMENDMENT  OFI ERED  BY  MR.  MOSS  AS  A  Slffl- 
STrrUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  HENDERSON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Henderson:  Page  12,  Une  18,  after  "posi- 
tions" insert,  "not  to  exceed  six  In  number,". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked 
during  debate  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Rousselot)  whether  or 
not  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  ceiling. 
I  stated  that  I  would. 

The  amendment  that  I  now  have  of- 
fered places  a  ceiling,  not  of  10,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  sug- 
gest, but,  rather,  of  6,  the  number  that 
the  Commission  itself  sought  originally 
in  1974. 

We  must  remember  that  five  of  those 
had  been  approved  and  one  remains  still 
on  a  consulting  basis. 

I  believe  in  a  ceiling  of  six  is  proper. 
That  is  all  they  have  demonstrated  the 
need  for,  and  they  have  made  that  show- 
ing to  the  Commission.  They  have  done 
it  under  the  Executive  order. 

Again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  fact. 
This  would  impose  a  ceiling  of  six.  It  is 
a  reasonable  figure. 

The  gentleman  correctly  stated  that 
I  have  no  desire  to  see  a  significant  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  of  these  super- 
grade  positions,  but  I  realize  how  vei-y 
important  it  is  that  these  be  persons  who 
are  independent  of  the  pressures  of  the 
executive  department.  After  all,  these 
are  agencies  which  are  functioning  as 
arms  of  the  Congress,  carrying  out  our 
powers  and  our  responsibilities  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

I  think  sometimes  we  forget  that  we 
ought  to  take  greater  cognizance  of  it, 
and  as  we  create  these  commLssions, 
make  certain  that  they  are,  in  fact,  Inde- 
pendent. 


The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
do  away  with  any  open-ended  grant  of 
power  to  the  chairman  or  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  reduce  from  10,  under  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson),  to  the 
6  that  the  Commission  has  shown  a  need 
for.  However,  it  will  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  Commission  in  selecting  these  and 
not  having  them  subjected  to  the  clear- 
ing procedure  which  has  been  so  trouble- 
some and  has  caused  so  much  difficulty 
in  the  operation  of  the  Commission  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  M"YERS  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
setting  by  Congress  of  an  independent 
body,  is  it  not  Congress  intent  to  reflect 
in  that  body  the  Intentions  of  the  gen- 
eral public? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not 
get  the  thrust  of  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
thrust  is  simply  this,  that  one  of  the  great 
criticisms,  I  think,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today  is  that  we  have  too  many 
independent  agencies  that  are  beyond 
the  grasp  and  beyond  the  information  of 
the  general  voting  public,  and  that  if  the 
mood  changes  of  the  general  public  over 
a  period  of  years 

Mr.  MOSS.  Before  the  gentleman  goes 
further,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  not  con- 
versant with  the  matter  that  is  under 
discussion.  We  are  talking  here  of  a  dif- 
ferent group  of  regulators,  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commissions.  They 
were  created  by  the  Congress  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  Congress  to  carry  out 
the  details  of  regulation  over  the  years 
without  ceding  that  power  or  that  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  the  executive. 

These  are  not  the  agencies  that  are 
normally  used  to  illustrate  examples  of 
excesses  when  one  talks  about,  for  in- 
stance, OSHA  or  things  of  that  type. 
This  is  not  in  that  category.  This  is  a 
congressional  agency.  If  it  is  anything, 
it  is  a  combination  of  a  quasi-judicial 
and  quasi-legislative  body. 

It  has  certain  administrative  func- 
tions, but  it  is  primarily  a  creature  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  M"5rERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  simply  say  that  just  be- 
cause it  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress 
should  in  no  way  justify  its  not  being  ac- 
countable to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  accountable  to  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  argument  is  made  that  the  White 
House  or  tlie  administration  should  not 
have  the  ability  to  influence  who  goes  in 
and  cut,  and  if  tlie  Congress  does  not 
want  to  have  that  influence,  tl..en  tlie 
general  public  really  loses  its  grasp  :n 
being  able  to  effect  change. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  cannot  yield  for  further 
questioning  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
say  that  If  anyone  can  find  a  more  rep- 
resentative group  In  this  Nation  than 
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the  Members  of  this  House, 
know  where  It  would  be.  It  Is  not 
a  faceless  bureaucracy. 

This  agency  is  accountable 
maintain  the  oversight  over 
have  been  moving  to  try  to 
agencies  even  more  accountalle 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tieman  from  California  (Mr 
expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
utes.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  To  continue, 
man,  with  the  assistance  of 
man  from  North  Carolina 
HILL) .  who  has  worked  with  me 
tried  to  bring  these  agencies  _ 
Congress  every  3  years  for  a 
their  operations,  for  an  ace. 
their  stewardship,  and  to  seek 
thorizatlon  of  the  funds  that 
demonstrate  necessary  for  their 
That  is  a  significant  step  tha 
taken  to  insure  a  greater  _... 
than  ever  existed  previously. 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chair 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
man  from  North  Carohna. 

Mr.    BROYHILL.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

I  do  agree  with  him  and  than^ 
accepting  my  amendment, 
adopted  to  this  act  in  the 
fore  last,  and  which  provides 
year  authorlzation. 

As  the  gentleman  knows, 
have  disagreed  with  him  on 
ing  about  the  appointment  of 
career  people.  It  seems  to  me 
President  has  the  right  to 
members   of   the   Commission' 
some  right  to  have  some  influerjce 
least  the  six  or  eight  top  ^.. 
will  be  available  for  the  staff. 
This  would  be  the  same  for 
era  tic  administration  as  a 
administration. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  the  gentleman  from  North 
(Mr.  BROYHILL)  that  my  poslti(|i 
be  just  the  same  under  a 
administration. 

I  might  point  out  that  this 
matter  that  is  unprecedented, 
some  ofiQclals  of  departments 
appointed  by  the  Secretaries  ratlier 
by  the  President.  So  that  to 
Commission   the   right   to 
principal  executive  officer  is  no 
or  novel  departure,  but  I  think 
the  interest  of  assuring  that  thei,. 
cies  operate  with  true  independeh 
not  in  response  to  the  White  House 
not  think  that  is  a  wise  course  o 
to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for 
my  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  ChaiAnan 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nujiber 
words. 

Mr.  Clialrman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  rise  briefly  to  say  tliat  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleai  :ue,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr  Moss) 
which  I  appreciate  Is  limited  to  the 
six     supergrades-^and     that     i;     cer- 


I  do  not    talnly  acceptable  to  me  on  the  basis  that 

a  part  of    that  is  the  number  there  are  now,  with 

the  exception  of  the  consultant  of  whom 

to  us.  We    the  gentleman  speaks,  does  not  cover  the 

and  we    other  aspects  of  the  language  of  the  bill 

these     that  I  believe  provides  additional  prob- 

to  the     lems  for  the  Commission  in  dealing  with 

career  civil  servants  in  filling  some  of 

those  other  positions  that  the  gentleman 

from  North  Carolina  mentioned,  and  it 

relates  to  page  13  of  the  bill,  starthig 

with  line  20.  wherein  it  states: 

"(4)  Appointments  to  and  removals  from 
positions  established  imder  paragraph  (3)  — 
"(A)  shall  be  made  by  the  Chairman,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commission;  ex- 
cept that  appointments  to  and  removals  from 
positions  of  personal  assistants  or  advisors 
to  the  Chairman  or  other  Commissioners 
shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  concerned 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
any  other  Commissioner; 

"(B)  may  be  made  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(other  than  section  3324)  which  governs  only 
appointments  to  and  removal  from  positions 
in  the  competitive  service; 
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So  the  other  commissioners  are  pre- 
vented from  participation  in  the  poten- 
tial removal  of  or  transfer  of  people  that 
are  in  career  positions. 

Also  in  the  language  of  the  bill  on  page 
14,  it  says  that  these  appointments  "may 
be  made  without  regard  to  any  provision 
of  TiUe  5  of  the  United  States  Code." 
which  relates  to  the  protection  of  civil 
servants  who  may  be  in  those  positions 
and  they  would  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  normal  appeal  procedure.  I  think 
that  is  a  major  mistake  In  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Moss,  has  done  In  his  substitute 
amendment  by  not  deleting  much  of  this 
wrongful  language.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Is  In  place  In  any  other  agencies  of 
which  I  know.  If  It  Is,  I  think  we  ought 
to  move  to  correct  It.  We  still  need  to 
protect  those  who  have  civil  seiTice  posi- 
tions although  they  may  be  in  super- 
grades,  or  although  they  may  be  in  ex- 
ecutive positions  below  the  supergrades, 
they  should  still  have  the  protection  of 
the  civil  service  law. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss) 
falls  to  do  is  to  give  the  protection  of 
the  normal  civil  service  procedures  to 
those  other  than  supergrades — and  I 
think  that  this  is  a  major  mistake. 
That  is  what  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) moved  to  correct.  That  is  what 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
wish  to  correct. 

I  hope  the  whole  House  will  support 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  of  the  House  deals  with 
this  problem  all  of  the  time.  Let  me 
just  say  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  eliminate 
the  normal  protection  of  the  civil  service 
laws  from  those  who  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  serve  in  executive 
positions.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  I 
urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  Henderson 
amendment. 

Mr.   MOSS.  Mr.   Chairman,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  only  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  is  not  really  addressing  this  because 
he  Is  talking  about  the  assistants  to  the 
commissioners.  Tliey  are  not  supergrades 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  said  they  were  not 
supergrades. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Tliey  are  appointed  imder 
the  Executive  order. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  said  they  were  not 
supergrades,  and  realize  that  some  are 
appointed  mider  Executive  orders. 

Mr.  MOSS.  They  are  appointed  under 
the  Executive  order,  and  merely  remov- 
ing this  language  will  not  remove  the  ap- 
pointments of  tliose  persons  under  the 
Executive  order. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  removed 
the  language  which  I  have  just  stated, 
which  would  deny  people  in  the  civil 
service  other  than  the  supergrades  their 
right  of  procedure  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice if  they  were  removed,  which  pro- 
vides as  an  example  a  30-day  right  to 
appeal.  So  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  has  removed  lan- 
guage on  page  14  and  page  15  which 
would  be  objectionable.  The  present  bill 
also  has  in  here  a  20-day  provision 
where  the  Civil  Sei"vice  Commission  de- 
termines the  principal  duties  of  the  vari- 
ous involved  positions.  Why  20  days? 
What  is  that  all  about? 

So  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  protecting  the  people  in  civil  sei-v- 
ice  in  high  executive  positions  other  than 
the  supergrades.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
for  the  Henderson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  MOSS.   Mr.   Chairman,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  has  not  read  with  his  usual 
care  the  language  of  this  bill.  It  is  within 
20  days  from  receiving  the  notice  of  in- 
tent to  establish  the  position.  It  does  not 
go  to  the  appeal  rights  of  the  employee 
at  all.  What  I  am  saying  to  the  Members 
is,  strike  this  language  and  they  are  not 
going  to  change  the  situation  that  exists 
with  regard  to  the  administrative  aides 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  because 
they  are  appointed  pursuant  to  an  Ex- 
ecutive order.  I  have  given  the  Members 
the  number  of  that  Executive  order.  I 
can  give  it  to  them  again  if  it  would  be 
helpful. 

But  in  any  event,  the  Executive  order 
and  the  implemented  regulations  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  are  what  they 
rely  upon  for  the  appointment  of  those. 
The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
makes  this  section  now  applicable  to  the 
six  positions  that  would  be  appointed  by 
the  commissioners  under  the  limitation 
that  I  have  proposed.  It  does  away  with 
the  opening,  but  I  am  not  taking  away 
the  rights  of  civil  service  employees  in 
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the  language,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
language  does  not  take  away  the  rights 
of  civil  service  employees. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Henderson). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Hender- 
son >. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  4?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

STANDARDS    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
7(b)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  2056(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "An  invitation  under  paragraph 
(4)(B)  for  an  offer  to  develop  a  proposed 
consumer  product  safety  standard  shall 
specify  the  period  In  which  the  offeror  of  an 
accepted  offer  is  to  develop  the  proposed 
standards,  which  period  shall  be  a  period 
ending  150  days  after  the  date  the  offer  is 
accepted  tmless  the  Commission  for  good 
cause  finds  (and  includes  such  finding  in 
the  notice)  that  a  different  period  is  ap- 
propriate.". 

(b)  Section  7(e)  (2)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2066(e)(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"If  the  Commission  accepts  one  or  more 
offers  to  develop  a  proposed  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standard  and  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  standard  developed  by 
each  offeror  whose  offer  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standard  was  accepted  is  not 
satisfactory,  the  Commission  may  develop 
proposals  for  such  standard  or  contract 
with  third  parties  for  such  development.". 

(c)  Section  7(f)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2056(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Not 
more  than  210  days  after  its  publication  of 
a  notice  of  proceeding  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Not 
more  than  60  dajrs  after  receiving  the  pro- 
posed standard  from  the  offeror". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing'. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  section  5  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  Section  5?  If  not  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HROHIBITED  ACTS  AND  rNFORCEMENT 

Si;c.  6.  (a)  Section  19(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2068(a))  is 
aineuded — 

(!)  by  in.s€rtlng  "or  fail  or  refuse  to  es- 
lablish  or  maintain  records, '  immediately 
after  'copying  of  records,'  in  paragraph  (3); 


(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  after  pareigraph 
(7)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  fail  to  comply  with  any  rule  under 
section  13  (relating  to  prior  notice  and  de- 
scription of  new  consumer  products);   or 

"(9)  fall  to  comply  with  any  rule  under 
section  27(e)  (relating  to  provision  of  per- 
formance and  technical  data).". 

(b)  Section  20(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2069)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7),  (8), 
or  (9)". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  section  6  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  6?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INFORMATION    DISCLOST7RE    TO    OTHER     GOVERN- 
MENTAL   BODIES 

Sec.  7.  Section  29  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2078)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  The  Commission  may  provide  to  an- 
other Federal  agency  or  a  State  or  local  au- 
thority engaged  in  activities  relating  to 
health,  safety,  or  consumer  protection,  cop- 
ies of  any  accident  or  investigation  report 
made  under  this  Act  by  any  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  Commission  only  If  (1)  in- 
formation which  under  section  6(a)  (2)  is  to 
be  considered  confidential  is  not  Included 
in  any  copy  of  any  report  provided  under  this 
subsection:  and  (2)  each  Federal  agency  and 
State  and  local  authority  which  receives 
under  this  subsection  a  copy  of  a  report 
provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mission that  th©  identity  of  any  Injured  per- 
son and  any  person  who  treated  an  Injured 
person  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
person  Identified,  be  included  in — 

"(A)   any  copy  of  any  such  report,  or 

"(B)  any  information  contained  In  any 
such  report,  which  the  agency  or  authority 
makes  available  to  any  member  of  the  public. 
No  Federal  agency  or  State  or  local  authority 
may  disclose  to  any  member  of  the  public 
any  information  contained  in  a  report  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  or  authority  under  this 
subsection  unless  with  respect  to  such  infor- 
mation the  Commission  has  complied  with 
the  applicable  requirements  of  section  6(b) .", 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  7  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments  to  section  7,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    18    PROTECTION 

Sec.  8.  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,"  im- 
mediately after  "Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (during  tlie  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  section  8  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments  to  section  8,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ADVANCE    payments;     RENT   AND    SEMINAR 
EXPENSES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7(d)  (2)  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2056 
(d)(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Payments  under 
agreements  entered  into  imder  this  para- 
gr^h  may  be  made  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.SC. 
529)." 

(b)  Section  27(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
2076(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7),  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (10)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (7)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  to  lease,  without  regard  to  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1877  (40  U.S.C.  34),  buUdings 
or  parts  of  buildings  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  use  of  the  Commission; 

"(9)  to  pay  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  safety 
education  seminars  of  the  Commission  by 
participants  In  the  seminars;  and". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chauman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  9  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments  to  section  9,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SUBSTANTIAL  PRODUCT  HAZARD 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  15(d)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2064(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"An  order  under  this  subsection  may  prohibit 
the  person  to  whom  It  applies  from  manu- 
facturing, for  sale,  offering  for  sale,  distribut- 
ing in  commerce,  or  importing  Into  the 
United  States  (or  from  doing  any  combina- 
tion of  such  actions)  the  product  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  order  was  issued." 

(b)  Section  19(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2068(a)(5))  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and  to"  and  msertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "t«", 
and  (2)  by  inserting  ■,  and  to  prohibited 
acts"  after  "refund". 

(c)  Section  22  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2071 ) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  all 
that  precedes  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(a)  The  Uniied  States  district  courts  shall 
have  jurLsdiction  to  take  the  foUowlng  ac- 
tion: 

"(1)   Restrain  any  violation  of  section  19. 

"(2)  Restrain  any  person  from  manufac- 
turing, for  sale,  offering  for  sale,  distributing 
in  commerce,  or  importing  into  the  United 
States  a  product  in  violation  of  an  order  in 
effect  under  section  16(d) . 

"(3)  Restrain  any  person  from  distributing 
in  commerce  a  product  which  does  not  com- 
ply with  a  consumer  product  safety  rule  "; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  all 
that  precedes  the  second  sentence  of  such 
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subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 

loUowlng : 

"(b)  Any  consumer  product — 
"(1)    which  falls  to  conform 

plicable  consumer  product  safet. 
"(2)  the  manufacture  for  sale. 

sale,   distribution   in  commerce, 

portation  into  the  United  States 

been  prohibited  by  an  order  in 

section  15(d). 

when  introduced  into  or  while  i 
or  while  held  for  sale  alter  shlpn^ 
merce  shall  be  liable  to  be  proc 
on  libel  of  Information  and  co. 
any  United  States  district  court 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
uct  Is  found.". 


k-ith  an  ap- 

rule,  or 
offering  for 
or  the  Un- 

which  has 
effect  under 


<f 


eied 


commerce 

nt  in  com- 

against 

condemned  in 

within  the 

coiisjn^.icr  prod- 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERLTN  (diuing 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
consent  that  section  10  be  ._. 
read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  o 
tlie  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
fornia? 

Tnere  was  no  objection. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    There 
amendments  to  section  10.  the 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

COMPLIANCE    TESTS 

Sec.  11.  SecUon  7fa)  of  the 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(i) 
(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  ( 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  r 
and  (3 1  by  adding  at  the  end  ih 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  consumer  product  safet ,' 
or  other  agency  action  of  the 
may  provide  that  a  consumer  j.. 
compliance  with  such  standard  b; 
the  fact  that  the  product  Is  part 
(or  other  grouping)    of  con.sume: 
which  class   (or  other  grouping) 
for  compliance  with  such  standard 
pie   or  other  basis  which   does  i 
that  each   product   In   the  class 
grouping)  be  (A)  tested  for  compl i 
(B)   found  to  comply  with  the  s 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (during 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
consent  that  section  11  be  ._ 
read,  printed  in  the  Record 
to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS      OTTZRED      BY      MR. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chi 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc_. 
Page  20,  strike  out  lines  8  throug!  i 

Redesignate  the   succeeding 
cordlngly. 


the  read- 

1  inaiiimous 

coiisidered  as 

and  open 


miy 


Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr 
this  is  the  amendment  which 
sampling.  In  order  that  we  _. 
exactly  what  we  are  doing 
thing  usually— I  would  like  to 
the  Members  the  language  of 
as  it  now  is  and  tlien  read  the 

ment  that  the  committee ^ 

would  change  the  law.  The  bi 
this  part  c'   the  law  in  sec 
where  it  says: 

(A)  Requirements  as  to  per|ormance, 
composition,  contents,  design,  con  itructlon! 
ffnlsh,  or  packaging  of  a  consumei   product! 

(B)  Requirements  that  a  consumer  prod- 
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thereof  the  \ict  be  marked  with  or  accompanied  by  clear 
and  adequate  warnings  or  instructions,  or 
requirementu  respecting  the  form  of  warn- 
ings or  instructions. 


jection  to 
cm  Cali- 


bcine;    no 
Clerk  will 


consumer 
^6(a))  is 
spter  •■(a) ", 

)  and  (2) 
■I  spectively, 

loUowiiiy 

standard 

Cbmmission 

pr4duct  is  In 

reason  of 

of  a  class 

products 

A'as  tested 

on  a  sam- 

require 

(or  other 

>ance,  and 


rot 


U  ndard.". 

he  read- 

u:  lanimous 

considered  as 

and  open 

ectiou  to 
ffom  Cali- 


fc^COLLISTER 

irman,  I 


OLLISTZR  : 

22. 

ac- 


se(  tlons 


C  lairman, 
refers  to 
know 
-a    good 
read  to 
the  law 
amend- 
adodted  that 
1  strikes 
ton  7(ai 


It  adds  this  language  and  this  is  what 
I  believe  to  b?  a  very  serious  defect  in 
this  biU: 

(2)  No  con3u.^ler  product  safety  standard 
or  other  agency  action  of  the  Commission 
may  provide  that  a  consumer  product  is  In 
compliance  with  such  standard  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  product  is  part  of  a  class 
(or  otlier  grouping)  of  consimier  products 
which  class  (or  other  grouping)  was  tested 
for  compliance  with  such  standard  on  a 
sample  or  other  basLs  which  does  not  require 
that  each  product  in  the  class  (or  other 
grouping)  be  (A)  tested  for  compliance,  and 
(B)  found  to  comply  with  the  standard. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  visualize  a  pro- 
duction line  and  a  group  of  products 
coming  up  the  production  line.  What  the 
original  law  provided  was  that  there 
could  be  incorporated  in  the  safety 
standard  a  sample  of  those  products 
coming  up  the  line  by  which  the  safety 
of  tliose  products  might  all  be  judged. 

In  the  first  place  the  proposed  lan- 
guage would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  all 
products  if  every  single  product  had  to 
be  tested.  In  many  cases  It  is  quite  im- 
possible or  impractical  to  do  this  because 
in  some  cases,  as  under  tlie  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  the  requirement  is  that  the 
product  sample  be  tested  to  desti-uction, 
and  it  is  burned.  If  v.e  want  to  measure 
the  shattering  effect  of  a  glass  and  we 
break  one  to  measm-e  the  effect,  we 
could  see  if  we  tested  100  percent  of  the 
products  that  we  would  have  none  left 
to  sell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  bill  does  is 
to  say  that  no  sampling  plan  may  be 
made  a  part  of  a  safety  standard.  Well, 
I  think  that  is  clearly  ridiculous. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Products  Safety  Com- 
mission, this  Commission  to  which  we 
have  given  such  great  independence,  this 
Commission  which  has  been  given  a 
grant  of  power  unlike  any  other  Com- 
mission that  the  Congress  has  created. 
I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  of  July  10 
to  the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  other  body: 

U.S.    CONStTMER   PRODtrCT 

Safety  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  10, 197 ii. 
Hon.  WAnp.EN  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  recent  letter, 
you  expressed  concern  that  if  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule  contained  a  mandatory 
sampling  plan  It  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  levy  sanctions  for  violations  of  the 
Act.  I  disagree,  and  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  personal  views  in  this 
matter.  Far  from  adding  difficulty.  I  believe 
mandatory  sampling  plans  actually  both 
strengthen  and  make  easier  the  application 
of  civil  and  criminal  penalties  when  com- 
pared to  the  situation  where  we  have  a  safety 
rule  which  does  not  Include  a  mandatory 
sampling  plan. 

If  the  standard  in  question  includes  a  man- 
datory sampling  plan,  there  are  also  rules 
requiring  the  manufacturer  to  keep  test  rec- 
ords and  to  keep  the  tested  specimens  which 
support  the  records.  Failure  to  keep  and  pro- 
duce such  records  would  be  a  per  se  viola- 
lion.  When  the  manufacturer  knowingly  vio- 
lates  the   standard,   he   and   his   inspection 


personnel  must  deliberately  falsify  these  rec- 
ords. There  would  usually  be  many  people 
involved  and  It  should  be  possible  to  find 
someone  to  testify  against  the  manufacturer 
As  supporting  evidence,  the  Commission  can 
also,  through  sclrntlrtc  methods,  establish 
whether  the  products  found  in  the  market- 
place are  similar  to  those  represented  by  the 
falsilipd  records.  This  inquiry  would  establish 
statistically  and  sclentlficaUy  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  product  legitimately  meeting  the 
sampling  requirements  is  remote. 

If  the  standard  does  not  include  a  manda- 
tory sampling  plan,  then  there  is  no  defined 
test  frequency  for  compliance  purposes  un- 
less the  Commission  adopts  the  absolutist 
position  that  any  failing  specimen  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  nonconformance. 

The  .tbsoluti:,t  position  becomes  pracii- 
cally  impossible  to  legally  defend  If  the  prod- 
uct in  question  is  children's  sleepwear  for 
instance,  since  the  test  is  destructive.  Clear- 
ly, it  is  unreasonable  to  require  the  manufac- 
turer, under  threat  of  civil  and  legal  sanc- 
tions, to  e'':irantee  loo^  conformity  when 
there  is  mo  known  process  or  lechndlo^'y  to 
provide  this  absolute  guaranUje. 

Talvinj,  a  more  realistic  approach,  el'her 
tlie  Conmiiiffilon  defines  the  allowable  per- 
centage of  failing  specimens,  as  would  be 
the  c.-i.se  if  sampling  plans  are  used  or  that 
decision  is  left  to  the  industry  and  evenUi- 
ally  for  resolution  by  the  courts.  This  Com- 
mission has  found,  even  in  seizure  cases  in- 
volving CS191-53  (Which  does  not  have  a 
sampling  plan),  that  the  courts  insist  on  a 
"sample-  of  tests  to  satisfy  the  court  that 
the  te.sted  materials  are  represenative  of  the 
lot  to  be  seized.  In  ovher  words,  e.-sperience 
shows  that  regardless  of  whether  a  sampling 
plan  IS  included  in  the  standard,  we  still 
must  sample  in  order  to  successfully  prose- 
cute civil  actions.  The  value  of  mandatory 
sampling  plans  in  promoting  c.  en -handed 
enforcement  is  obvious. 

If  the  industry  is  left  to  make  the  Judg- 
ment  of  what   percent   defective  specimens 
represents   a  reasonable   risk,   then   we  can 
expect    great    variability    in    that   judgment 
from  company   to  company  within   the  af- 
fected industry.  Such  a  situation  would  work 
to    the    competitive    disadvantage    of    the 
"good"  company.  Also,  if  industry  Is  free  to 
make  this  Judgment,  then  the  Commission 
may  weU  be  powerless  to  enforce  the  civil  and 
criminal    penalties   except    in    the    flagrant 
violation  cases  where  almost  all  specimens 
tested  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  sampling 
plan  is  mandated,  the  rules  are  known  and 
apply  evenly  to  all  In  the  Industry.  Addition- 
ally,  in   cases   where  legal  action  is  under- 
taken,   statistical    evidence    from    sampling 
plans  w!U  serve  to  apply  precision  to  legal 
terms  such  as   "proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt"  and  "proof  based  on  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence".  Such  precision  should  en- 
hance, not  hinder,  the  legal  proceeding.  You 
are  quite  correct  when  you  state  that  if  a 
manufactm-er  could  establish  that  the  man- 
datory  sampling    plan   was   followed,    there 
would  be  no  violation  of  the  standard  and  no 
possibility  of  any  civil  or  criminal  penalty. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  consumer 
product  safety  can  or  should  be  viewed  on 
legal  enforcement  grounds  alone.  The  overall 
goal  of  product   safety  is  not  to  prosecute 
offendors,   but  to  ensure,  with   the  context 
of  what  is  possible  and  reasonable,  that  un- 
safe products  are  not  found  In  the  United 
offenders,  but   to  enstire,   with   the  context 
that  sampling  plans  have  their  most  value. 
For  example,  consider  the  children's  sleep- 
wear  record.  The  children's  sleepwear  stand- 
ard was  the  first  standard  which  included  a 
mandatory  sampling  plan.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  single  garment  found   In   the  market 
which   violated   a   flammability   test  during 
the  several  years  since  this  standard  has  been 
in  effect.  This  Includes  the  substantial  in- 
spection efforts  of  both  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission    and     the    Consumer    Product 
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Safety  Commission.  I  think  such  a  record  Is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  man- 
datory sampling  as  a  "preventative"  tool.  I 
aifo  believe  such  a  record  also  places  into 
proper  perspective  the  discussions  of  the 
hypothetical  effects  of  sampling  plana  in  eu- 
lOi'cemtnt  proceedings. 
Sincerely, 

RicHAHW  O.  Simpson. 

Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
ileman  from  Nebraska  has  e.xpired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCol- 
LisTER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 

Ml'.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chaiinian,  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  v.e  under- 
stand what  we  ai'e  about  to  do  here, 
either  in  accepting  or  rejecting  my 
amendment,  which  makes  sampling  plans 
possible.  Sampling  is  an  accepted  method 
of  quality  control.  Almost  every  manu- 
facturing plant  in  the  country  ha.s  as  a 
pkrt  of  its  process  a  statistical  base  on 
which  quality  control  is  based  and  on 
which  if  we  write  tlie  sample  into  the 
test  standard  should  govern  the  safety 
of  that  product  involved.  Even  if  we  re- 
quire 100  percent  testing,  it  would  not 
insiure  100  percent  compliance,  due  to 
human  error.  One  hundred  percent  test- 
ing is  not  feasible — and  I  use  again  the 
e.xample  of  the  carpet  that  is  bunied  or 
the  glass  that  is  tested  for  its  shattering 
properties — the  present  language  of  sec- 
tion 11  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  be  interpreted  to  prohibit  the  Com- 
mission from  using  sampling  plans  in  its 
compliance  activitiy  as  well. 

That  is  an  absurd  result.  Without 
sampling,  how  wiU  an  injimction  or  legal 
proceedings  be  conducted,  for  when  a 
standard  has  been  violated,  the  result  is 
to  put  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the 
court  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  samphng  plans  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  safety  standards,  and  that 
to  do  otherwise  would  result  in  poor  en- 
forcement and  create  bad  law. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
thank  tloe  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  simply  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  will  not  confirm  to  me  that  with  re- 
spect to  child's  sleepwear  testing  and 
sampling,  this  would  have  absolutely  no 
effect  because  that  is  under  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  and  sampling  plans 
are  permitted  under  that  act. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  As  the  bill  now 
reads,  where  the  Commission  may  pick 
and  choose,  a  situation  that  I  hope  is  go- 
ing to  be  corrected  by  ray  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  when 
ne  offers  his  amendment,  I  belie vo  tliat 
this  language  in  the  law  could  be  applied 
to  flammable  fabrics,  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  all  the  other  transferred  act'; 
that  are  now  part  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Ls  the  sentlenian 
conceding  defeat  of  tlic  Broyhill  amend- 
ment? 

Ml-.  McCOLLISTER.  No.  I  am  not  con- 
ceding  defeat  of  the  Broyhill  amendment 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Broyhill  amend- 
raent  may  be  adopted,  just  as  I  hope  and 


pray  that  the  McCollister  amendment 
may  be  adopted, 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  first  I  think  I  should 
clarify  something.  There  is  no  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  present  act  by 
tlie  inclusion  of  the  language  proposed 
by  the  committee.  Second,  this  does  not 
go  to  prohibiting  sampling  plans.  It  goes 
to  prohibiting  mandators-  sampling 
plans. 

Wc  intended,  when  we  wrote  the  act, 
that  sampling  plans  could  not  be  im- 
posed, and  yet  the  Commission  was  pro- 
posing to  adopt  regulations  that  would 
do  precisely  that.  That  i.s  why  Sear.^. 
Roebuck  Company  hi  the  letter  to  me 
under  date  of  May  14,  1975.  in  comment- 
ing upon  a  letter  that  I  filed  together 
with  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
>Mr.  Gtagcers)  ,  Senator  Moss  and  Sena- 
tor M-AcicusoKT,  in  opposition  to  the  Com- 
mission's proposed  mandatory  sampling 
plans.  Sears  states  that: 

Scais  opjx)."^e3  the  inclusion  in  product 
.s.ifcty  regulation-;  of  any  provision--  which 
will  dilute  the  incentive  for  an  offer  to  de- 
velop a  reasonable  and  technologically  prac- 
ticable .standard  under  the  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Satcty  Act. 


It  is  a  vei-j-  .>;ouiid  position.  It  is  not 
taken  by  .some  far  out  group;  it  is  taken 
by  one  of  the  great  merchandisers  in  tliis 
country  which  happens  to  have  also  sup- 
ported the  enactment  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Product  Safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  merely  raising  anew  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  authority  to  impose  tlie 
kind  of  plans  it  proposed  to  impose  mider 
the  regulations  it  has  promulgated.  I 
want  to  a.ssure  the  gentlenuui  from 
Nebraska  that  the  question  put  by  the 
gentleman  from  Te.xas  (Mi*.  Eckuardt)  . 
the  answer  to  which  should  have  been 
that  in.  no  way  does  the  language  here 
affect  the  Flammable  Standards  Act,  and 
the  additional  language  of  this  bill  wliich 
would  pei-mit  the  Commission  to  pick 
the  act  It  desired  to  proceed  under,  does 
not  expand  the  autliority  under  that  act 
even  though  they  select  to  proceed  under 
it.  In  other  words,  if  it  does  not  permit 
a  sampling  plan,  this  would  not  give 
them  the  authority  to  have  a  sampluig 
plan,  and  if  it  permits  a  sampling  plan, 
then  tlie  autliority  would  be  maintained 
here. 

Mr.  ECKILVRDT.  Mr.  Chuiniian.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml'.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
f  I'om  Texas  tMi-.  Eckhardt  • . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Ml'.  Cliairuian,  as 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  any  of  the  acts  permit  a  samphng 
plan,  the  choosing  by  the  Commission  of 
the  enforcement  of  a  particular  act 
would  not  negate  authority  (granted  un- 
der the  act  applicable  to  flammable 
fabrics. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  precisely  the  case. 
And  to  state  otherwise  is  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  facts,  nor  of  the  in- 
tent. We  are  not  trying  to  do  anything 
here  except  to  block  the  Commission 
from  doing  something  which  I  am  con- 


vinced if  carried  into  the  courts  would  be 
found  by  the  courts  to  be  unlawful  un- 
der the  original  act.  We  are  trying  to 
anticipate  that  and  clarify  the  situation 
now. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
-Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  last  year,  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee, 
which  the  gentleman  in  the  well  him.self 
chaired,  that  the  Citizens  Union,  as  wc-il 
lis  the  Coii.-un.er  Federation  of  America. 
cppcsed  these  .-ianipUng  plans  and  staled 
that  the  Commission  lacked  the  legal  au- 
thority, in  tlie  first  place,  to  include  a 
sampling  plan  requircinent,  but  evtn  ii 
the  Commis.sion  had  such  an  authorily. 
as  a  mat  tor  of  policy  it  woiUd  be  most 
unwise  to  exercise  it  if  the  effect  of  .such 
action  would  be  to  in.-ulate  such  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Tlie  genUemau  does  cor- 
rectly state  the  testimony  that  we  re- 
ceived from  tliose  witnesses. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  both  the  Consumers  Union 
and  the  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica opposed  the  sampling  plans? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  And  I  want  to  em- 
phasize again  that  not  only  the  con- 
sumer groups  but  some  of  the  major 
merchandisers  in  thi.s  country  also  op- 
posed tha«e  mandatory  sampling  plans. 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
inovL>  to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska tMr.  McCOLLISTER)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  McCollister)  has  .stated. 
I  think,  the  case  very  well. 

I  include  the  following  letter  for  the 
furtlier  infoi-mation  of  the  Members: 
U.S.  Consumer  Product 

SAFEIY   COMMISSIOK. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  10,  197 i. 
Hon.  Waehen  G.  Magnuso*;. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Comjncrce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  ilR.  Chaikman:  In  your  recent  letter, 
you  expressed  concern  that  If  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule  contained  a  mandatory 
sampling  plan  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  levy  sanctions  for  violations  of  the 
Act.  I  dlsagiee,  and  appreciate  this  oppcr- 
timity  to  express  my  personal  views  in  this 
matter.  F.\r  from  adding  difficulty,  I  believe 
mcindatory  sampling  plans  actuaUy  both 
strengthen  and  make  easier  the  appiicatiou 
of  civil  and  crinihinl  penalties  when  com- 
parei!  to  the  situation  where  we  have  a  .-iafety 
rule  which  does  not  Include  a  mandator* 
Ehmpllngplan. 

If  the  Et.-iudard  hi  question  includjs  a 
mandatory  sampling  plan,  there  are  also 
rules  requiring  the  mantifacturer  to  keep 
test  records  and  to  keep  the  tested  specimens 
which  support  the  record.s.  Failure  to  keep 
and  produce  such  records  would  be  a  per  se 
violation.  Wlien  the  mani^facturer  knou- 
Ingly  violates  the  standard,  he  and  his  ia- 
•spertlon  person;icl  must  deliberately  falsliy 
these  rccore-.  There  would  usually  be  mat'y 
people  Involved  and  It  should  be  possible  to 
find  someone  to  testify  against  the  manu- 
facturer. As  supporting  evidence,  the  Com- 
mission cjin  also,  through  scientific  meth- 
ods, establish  whether  the  products  found 
In  the  marketplace  are  similar  to  those  rep- 
resented  by  the  falsified  records.  This  In- 
quiry would  establish  ftatJstlcallv  and  scl- 
ent Ifirtilly  that  the  likelihood  of  the  produ  t 
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legitimately  meeting  the  sampUn 
ments  is  remote. 

If  the  standard  does  not  include 
tory  sampling  plan,  then  there  is  i 
test  frequency  for  compliance  purf 
the  Commission  adopts  the  absoli 
tion  that  any  falling  specimen  is 
evidence  of  nonconformance. 

The  absolutist  position  becomes 
impossible  to  legally  defend  if  the 
question  Is  children's  sleepwear.  for 
Mnce  the  test  Is  destructive.  Clearlv 
reasonable     to    require     the     ma 
under  threat  of  civil  and  legiU 
^uarantee  lOO'v  conformity  when  i 
known  process  or  technology  to  i 
ahsolute  guarantee. 

Taking   a  more   r?allstic   apprna 
the  Commission  defines  the  allov. 
centage  of  fnlllng  speclmen.s,  as  woi 
case  If  sampling  plan-s  are  used,  or 
cislon  is  left  to  the  industry  and 
for  resolution  by  the  courts.  This  C 
has  found,  even  In  seizure  cases 
CS191-53   (which  does  not  have  ;» 
plan),  that  the  court.s  Insist  on  a 
of  tests  to  satisfy  the  court  that  t 
materials  are  represeniative  of  the 
seized.  In  other  words,  experience 
regardle&s  of  whether  a  sampling 

eluded  in  the  standard,  we  still 

In  order  to  successfully  prosectUe 
tions.    The    value    of    mandatory 
plans  In  promoting  even-handed  em 
is  obvious. 

If  the  Industry  Is  left  to  make  I 
ment   of  what   percent  defective   .« 
represents  a  rea.sonable  risk,  then  w 
pect  great  variability  in  that  jtidg 
company  to  company  within  the  a 
dtLsiry.  Such  a  situation  would  w 
competitive  disadvantage  of  the  ", 
pany.  Also,  if  Industry  Ls  free  to  „ 
judgment,  then  the  Commission  ma 
powerless  to  enforce  the  civil  and 
penalties   except    in    the    nagraut 
ra.<!es  where  almost  all  specimens,  t 
On  the  other  hand,   if  a  sampling 
mandated,  the  rules  are  known   i 
evenly  to  all  in  the  industrv.  Addit.. 
ca.ses  where  legal  action  is"  underta 
tlstlcal   evidence   from   sampling    p 
serve  to  apply  precision  to  legal  term! 
"proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  n 
ba-sed  on  a  preponderance  of  tiie  . . 
Such  precision  should  enhance,  not 
the  legal  proceeding.  You  ore  quite 
when  you  state  that  If  a  manufactui 
esta»)Ush  that  the  mandatory  sampl 
was  followed,  there  would  be  no  vlo 
the  standard  and  no  possibility  of 
or  criminal  penalty. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
product  safety  can  or  should  be   .. 
legal  enforcement  grounds  alone.  Th 
groal  of  product  safety  Is  not  to  pr 
fendors,  but  to  enstjre,  within  the 
what  is  possible  and  reasonable,  tha 
products  are  not  found  In  the  Unltef 
marketplace.  It  Is  in  this  context  tlui 
ling  plans  have  their  most  value. 

For  e.xample,  consider  the  chUdreu 
«ear  record.  The  chUdreus  sleepweai 
ard  wa.<!  the  first  standard  v.hlch  ii 
mandatory  sampling  plan.  I  am  not 
any   smgle   garment    found    in    the 

which  violated  a  flammabillty  teb 

.several  years  since  this  standard  has 
effect.  This  Includes  the  substantial  .. 
tion  efforts  of  both  the  Federal  Trad  b 
mission  and  the  Consumer  Product 
Commission.  I  think  such  a  record  Is 
evidence    of    the    efficiency    of 
sampling  as  a  "preventive"  tool.  I  » 
lieve  such  a  record  also  places  into 
perspective  the  discussions  of  the 
cal  effects  of  sampling  plans  In 
proceedings. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  O.  SIMPSo^ 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  as  con- 
tained in  H,R,  6844.  that  would  remove 
handgun  ammunition  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  I  firmly  believe  that  hand- 
gun ammimition  should  be  treated  no 
differentl>'  tlian  any  other  patently  haz- 
ardous substance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  i.s  painfully  obvious 
that  handgun  ammunition  is  a  hazard- 
ous substance.  In  1973.  over  100.000  in- 
juries and  2,700  accidental  deaths  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  handgun  ammunition.  In 
the  same  year,  53  percent  of  all  murders 
in  this  coiuitry  came  as  the  result  of  a 
handgun  bullet. 

The  Commission  itself  found  that  a 
handgun  bullet  falls  within  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  hazardous  substance — Ac- 
tion HP  75-2.  More  importantly,  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  held  that  the  Com- 
mission had  direct  jurisdiction  over  am- 
munition. The  court  also  ruled  that  the 
Commission  could  declare  ammunition  a 
"banned  hazardous  substance  '  and  pro- 
hibit its  sale,  distribution,  and  manufac- 
ture, as  it  could  with  any  other  such 
substance. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  should 
not  only  have  jurisdiction  over  handgun 
ammunition,  but  that  it  should  issue  reg- 
ulations which  would  ban  handgun  am- 
munition. When  a  hazardous  product, 
such  as  a  handgun  bullet  is  used  to  kill 
or  maim  123,000  Americans  a  year,  we 
ought  to  think  carefully  of  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  to  amend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission.  We  should  be  more  con- 
cerned about  protecting  our  citizens  from 
being  gunned  down  by  hoodlums. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  there  is  another  funda- 
mental issue  at  stake  here  today — 
whether  or  not  an  independent  regula- 
tory agency  is  free  to  function  as  it 
should.  I  need  not  remind  Members  that 
the  Commission  was  created  so  that  po- 
litical and  economic  pressures  would  not 
dilute  product  safety  laws.  In  1971,  in 
stating  the  need  for  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  Sen- 
ator Frank  Moss  was  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem when  he  referred  to  "Congress'  past 
inability  to  proceed  except  by  halting 
steps  to  meet  only  the  most  obvious  or 
well  publicized  hazards — usually  long 
after  charred  or  mutilated  bodies  have 
begun  to  pile  up." 

In  the  case  of  handguns  and  handgun 
ammunition.  I  am  reluctant,  but  com- 
pelled, to  say  tliat  Congress  has  not  acted 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  American 
people.  The  House  subcommittee  would 
have  given  the  Commission  jurisdiction 
only  over  cautionary  labeling  for  am- 
mimition. The  full  committee  failed  to 
see  the  need  for  even  that.  The  House 
voted  down  an  amendment  to  allow  any 
labeling. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mis.sion  was  created  to  protect  the  people 
of  this  coumry  from  dangerous  prod- 
ucts—no matter  how  controversial.  If  we 
remove  a  product  as  hazardous  as  hand- 
gun ammunition  from  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction,  we  not  only  place  the  credi- 
bility of  such  an  agency  in  jeopardv,  but 
also  oiu-  own. 

It  is  argued  that  Congress  did  not  spe- 


cifically have  handgun  bullets  in  mind 
when  it  created  the  Commission.  That  is 
true  only  in  the  sense  that  Congress  did 
not  specifically  focus  on  fireworks,  noisy 
cap  guns,  or  archery  equipment.  The  repl 
question  as  to  our  legislative  intent  i.s 
whether  this  Congress  has  in  mind  to 
carve  out  an  exception  for  a  substance 
that  looks  like  a  hazardous  substance, 
smells  like  a  hazardous  substance,  and 
kills  like  a  hazardous  substance,  solely 
because  of  the  pressure  of  a  potent  lobby. 
Because  I  believe  the  Commission  can 
be  an  effective  vehicle  for  protecting  the 
American  public  from  a  wide  variety  of 
hazardous  products,  I  will  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  6844.  But  I  deplore  the  action  of 
the  Congress  which  removes  handgun 
ammtinition  from  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty-seven  Members  are  present,  not 

a  nuorum, 

Mr,  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair. 
Mr,  Bergland,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R,  6844)  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT 
OP  1958  RELATING  TO  WAR  RISK 
INSURANCE 


Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H,R, 
8564)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  war  risk  insurance. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr,  BAUMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) if  there  are  any  nongermane 
amendments  attached  to  this  bill  dealing 
with  congressional  pay  raises  or  anvthiiitj 
like  that? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BAUMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California, 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker,  there  are  no  nongermane 
amendments  in  this  bill.  This  bill  was 
passed  out  unanimously  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  All  the  members 
have  agreed  to  it. 

The  present  law  expires  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1975,  and  we  must  get  this  bill 
passed  or  we  may  have  serious  problems. 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  tell 
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us  what  Member  on  the  minority  side  has 
diseased  this  in  the  committee?  Has  the 
gentleman  checked  this  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  IMr.  Shydt&J  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
answer  Is:  Yes. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Sntder)  Is  in  full  accord  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr,  MICHEL,  The  gentleman  will  give 
me  full  assurance  that  he  has  discussed 
tlie  matter  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  ? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sei-ving  the  right  to  object,  could  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  explain  to  us 
what  the  extent  of  this  war  risk  insur- 
ance program  is  presently? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  tliis  bill,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation's  authority 
to  issue  war  risk  insurance — which  is  due 
to  expire  September  7 — is  continued  for 
8  months — until  May  7,  1976. 

Second,  the  current  law — title  13  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 — is  amended 
by  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Ti-ansporta- 
tidn  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury to  invest  the  funds,  which  currently 
total  $13.7  million,  accumulated  in  tiie 
revolving  fund  in  interest-bearing  secu- 
rities of  the  United  State-;.  The  interest 
from  these  securities  shall  be  credited  to 
the  revolving  fund. 

And,  third,  in  order  to  detennine  more 
specifically  the  adequacy  of  the  insur- 
ance coverage  provided  under  war  risk 
insurance,  tlie  President  is  directed  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  possible  expan- 
sion of  this  coverage  to  include  losses 
from  riots,  civil  disorder,  hijacking,  and 
similar  acts.  This  study  and  the  recom- 
mendations shall  be  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  90  days  after  be- 
coming law. 

.  This  propcsal  will  not  subject  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  any  additional  costs. 
In  fact,  due  to  the  provision  authorizing 
the  investment  of  the  fimds  in  interest- 
bearing  securities,  this  legislation  would 
result  in  a  revenue  gain  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  far  as  we  can  detei-mine,  this  is  a 
noncontroversial  item  and  there  is  no 
opposition  to  its  passage. 

The  reason  for  bringing  it  up  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  under  these  con- 
ditions, is  that  the  current  program  is 
due  to  expire  on  September  7.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  Commmit- 
tee  ordered  this  measure,  as  amended, 
reported  unanimously  on  Thursday 
July  24. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  can 
the  gentleman  assure  us  that  any  com- 
mittee amendments  will  not  substantially 
change  present  law? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes, 
that  is  correct, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  just  basically 
a  straight  extension  of  90  days? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  This 


bill  extends  the  present  law  for  8 
montlis — until  May  7,  1976.  In  addition, 
it  requires  the  President  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  to  report  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  within  90 
days.  It  also,  provides  for  the  investment 
of  the  money  in  tiie  revolving  fund  in 
interest-bearing  securities  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  explanation, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  8564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o} 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tloa  1306  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  UJ3,C,  1536)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  eud  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"INVESTMENT    OF    REVOLVING    FUND 

"(f)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  all 
or  any  part  of  the  revolving  fund  in  In- 
tere,st-bearlng  securities  of  the  United  States. 
The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  redemption  of.  any  securities  held  in 
the  revolving  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  revolving  fund.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  such  Act 
which  appears  under — 

( 1 )  the  center  heading 

"Title  xni — War  Risk  Insurance  ' 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  1306.  Collection  and   dlobursemeut  of 
funds." 

and  by  iiLsertlng  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec,  1306  CoUectloa,  disbursement,  and  lu- 

"estment  of  funds,"; 
and 

(2)  the  aide  heading 

"Sec,  130C,  Collection,     disbursement,     and 

investment  of  funds." 
Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(f )  Investment  of  revolving  fund.". 

Sec.  2,  Section  1312  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S,C,  1542)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  7,  1975",  anc*  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1980". 

COMMliTLE  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2,  immedi- 
ately before  line  U,  add  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(c)  The  section  heading  of  section  1306  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"COLLECTION  AND  DrSBtTRSEMENT  OF  FtTNDS" 

end  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"collection,  disbursement,  and  investment 

OF  rtTND' 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  13,  strike  out 
"September  30.  1960"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "May  7,  1976". 
Page  2,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  following : 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
full  aiid  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
tlie  possible  expansion  of  the  war  risk  In- 
surance authorized  by  title  XIII  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (19  U.S.C.  1531  et 
seq,),  and  by  other  provisions  of  law,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  losses  and  damage  resulting 
from  riots,  civil  disorder,  hijacking,  or  other 
similar  acts. 


(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Transportation.  Defense,  and  State,  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  depeLrtments.  agencies. 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  he  determines  n^eessary. 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  the  ninetieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  the  results 
of  the  investigation  and  atudy  authorized  by 
this  section  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  (If  any)  which  he  deter- 
mines necessary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  aviation  war  risk  insurance  program 
was  created  by  the  Congress  in  1951  pur- 
suant to  the  commerce  clause  of  the  U,S. 
Constitution  to  protect  tiie  flow  of  U.S. 
commerce  abroad.  The  program  has  been 
extended  on  four  previous  occasions  and 
lias  served  us  well.  H.R.  8564  represents 
the  fifth  extension  of  tills  important  leg- 
islation, and  the  reasons  for  its  inception 
and  previous  extensions  are  equally  com- 
pelling today. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  program, 
H.R.  8654  makes  possible  tlie  investment 
of  the  aviation  war  risk  revolving  fund, 
which  now  stands  at  $13.7  million,  into 
interest  bearing  securities  of  the  United 
States.  Tills  provision  represents  sound 
business  judgment  and  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  present  program. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for  the 
outstanding  work  he  has  been  doing,  not 
only  on  this  bill,  but  this  entire  year  on 
the  aviation  matters  wiiich  are  under  the 
purview  of  our  committee.  In  addition,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  liis  tremendous 
efforts  in  studying  and  reporting  H.R. 
8564,  and  the  other  legislative  areas 
which  involve  aviation  before  our  com- 
mittee. Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  put 
in  long  hours  and  have  made  great  con- 
tributions in  aviation. 

This  is  new  legislation  for  our  commit- 
tee, but  with  the  continued  hard  work, 
and  diligent  study  of  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  ranking  minority  leader,  and 
other  members,  we  will  malce  great 
strides  in  serving  the  people  in  matters 
relating  to  aviation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  four  separate  occasions  the 
Congress  has  acted  to  extend  the  war 
risk  program,  which  is  due  to  expire  on 
September  7, 1975. 

Under  this  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  authorized  to  insure 
certain  civilian  aircraft  against  war 
risks. 

First,  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  contracts  with 
an  airline  for  a  specific  purpose — such  as 
the  rice  lift  into  Plinom  Phen,  Cam- 
bodia— the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  insure  those  aircraft 
against  certain  war  risks.  Presently,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  contracts 
with  18  airlines  covering  approximately 
400  aircraft.  And  the  State  Department 
has  contracts  covering  approximately 
85  aircraft. 
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The  coverage  provided  by 
tary  must  first  be  authorize  1 
President,    and    second,    mus 
available  on  the  commercial 
market  at  fair  and  reasonable 

The  second  type  of  war 
written  by  the  Secretai-y  w 
premiums,  and  would  be  av 
commercial  operations  of  aii 
when  the  Secretary  with  the  _ 
approval,  determines  that  wai 
surance  is  not  available  on  r 
terms  and  conditions  from 
insiu-ers,  and  when  such 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  of 
tion,  as  approved  by  the  Pi 
be  necessary  to  meet  the     . 
commerce  of  the  United  States 
In  eCfect,  we  have  two  ty 
risk    insurance   programs:    on;, 
civilian  aircraft  are  performing 
ticular  missiofi  imder  contract 
Federal   Government.   And 
commercial  operations  when 
tlons  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
merce  needs  of  our  country. 
Since  the  initiation  of  this 

1951,   the  Secretary   of  Tr 

has  paid  approximately  $600  1 
and  even  that  was  reimbursec 
Etefense  Department.  However 
ums  collected  under  the 
amounted  to  $13.7  million  whfch 
ently  in  a  revolving  fund  for  tlie 
of  paying  legitimate  claims. 

Under  section  1  of  the  bill,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Transportaticti 
be  authorized  to  request  the 
the  Treasury  to  invest  all  or  a  ^„ 
$13.7  million  In  the  revolving 
interest-bearing  securities  of  th 
States.  The  Interest  and 
these  securities  would  be  ci 
revolving  fund. 

Section  2  of  the  proposal  ex 
program  until  May  7.  1976. 

And,  section  3  requires  the  _ 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  . 
gation  of  the  possible  expansioji 
war  risk  insurance.  p.s  presently 
ized.  to  provide  coverage  for  losset 
ing  from  riots,  civil  disorder, 
and  similar  acts.  This  study 
recommendations  shall  be  forw 
the  Congress  within  90  days  aft^ 
ment. 

The  need  for  this  study,  Mr. 
Is  that  present  commercial 
policies  may  be  rewritten  to 
these  acts,  and  its  questionable 
they  would  be  covered  by  tlie 
ment  war  risk  insurance,  since 
'war  risk"  Is  fairly  limited  In 

The  Implications  of  U.S. 

able  to  operate  abroad  due  to  an 
to  obtain  100  percent  insurance  , 
deserves  investigation — and  the  s 
tration  agrees  with  this  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as      

reported    unanimously    by    the 
works  and  transportation  comj 
is  necessary  legislation  in  that 
gram  will  expiie  on  September  ' 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ity  members  of  the  Public 
Transportation  Committee 
in  all  that  the  distingxiished 
of  our  Aviation  Subcommittee 
said  about  the  pending  bill,  H 
relating  to  war  risk  insurance. 
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This  legislation  was  reported  unan- 
imously by  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  It  is  essential,  all 
agree,  that  the  war  risk  insurance  pro- 
gram be  extended  beyond  its  scheduled 
termination  date,  September  7, 1975.  Our 
international  air  carriers  must  have  the 
assurance  that  such  coverage  is  available 
when  the  need  arises,  I.e.,  when  com- 
mercial underwTlters  refuse  to  provide 
the  necessary  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  plus  in  the  bill  is  a 
provision  to  authorize  the  investment  of 
the  war  risk  insurance  revolving  fund  in 
interest-bearing  securities  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  business-like  approach 
whicli  v^ill  serve  to  increase  the  present 
balance  of  $13.7  million  in  the  fund. 

A  most  difficult  problem  has  arisen  in 
recent  years  due  to  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial underwriters  have  included  ad- 
ditional exclusions  in  their  policies — be- 
yond "war  risk'  and  "capture  and  seiz- 
ure" clauses.  Pan  Am  and  other  U.S.  in- 
ternational carriers  have  requested  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  appllcabihty  of  the 
war  risk  insurance  program  to  cover  all 
exclusions  now  written  by  the  commer- 
cial underwriters. 

The  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
members  decided,  however,  that  the  sit- 
uation requires  further  study  and  the 
bill  before  us  mandates  a  90-day  study 
of  the  problem  by  the  executive  branch. 
We  have  every  expectation  of  reviewing 
the  matter  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
the  study— and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  bill  calls  for  extending  the  program 
only  8  months,  instead  of  5  years,  as 
heretofore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleague  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  iio  objection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT    AS    TO    LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of 
the  majority  whip  whether  the  gentle- 
man can  give  us  a  little  better  indication 
of  what  our  schedule  might  be  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  will  yield,  tomorrow  we  will 
first  have  the  conference  report  on  the 
mUitary  procurement  bill.  Then  we 
would  go  into  H.R.  7014  again  on  which 
we  would  have  to  adopt  a  rule  on  the 
Krueger  amendment. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Do  I  understand  that 


prior  to  the  consideration  of  that  bill 
we  would  have  to  take  up  a  new  rule? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  believe  that  that  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
legislation. 

The  further  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  day  would  be  undetermined.  I 
would  think,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  long  H.R.  7014  will  take.  But  we  do 
have  the  disapproval  resolution  which 
has  been  given  a  rule,  and  there  are 
other  matters  to  consider.  So  I  am  sure 
we  will  have  a  full  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  it  expected  that  we 
will  adjourn  around  6:30  p.m.  tomorrow? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  do  I  understand  that  H.R. 
7014  will  be  the  first  matter  of  business? 
Mr.  McFALL.  My  understanding  is 
that  H.R.  7014  and  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment will  come  first.  That  is  what  I  have 
just  been  advised. 

If  the  gentleman  would  go  to  the 
Sneaker's  rostrum  and  discuss  it  with 
the  Speaker.  I  tliink  the  gentleman 
could  get  it  straightened  out.  But  I  was 
just  advised  a  moment  or  so  ago  by  the 
Speaker  that  that  was  the  way  the 
schedule  would  start  tomorrow  at  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  some  of  the  other 
Members  might  also  be  interested  in  the 
program,  as  card-carrying  Members  of 
the  Congress,  so  we  will  know  what  goes 
on.  The  gentleman  from  California  states 
that  tomorrow  we  v/ill  resume  the  energy 
debate  which  we  have  been  debating  at 
length,  but  he  says  that  now  we  will  have 
to  adopt  another  rule  in  order  to  con- 
sider another  Krueger  amendment,  an 
amendment  that  has  already  been  con- 
sidered. Wliy  must  we  do  this  when  we 
have  already  originally  adopted  a  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  con- 
sidered several  amendments  including 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia could  explain  this  mystei-j-  a  httle 
bit  further  for  us. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  para- 
phrase a  great  malapropist,  if  Rube 
Goldberg  were  alive  today  he  would  be 
turning  over  in  his  gi-ave. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  he  were  alive  he 
would  probably  be  a  freshman  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  advised  that  this  is 
the  proper  procedure.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  did  give  a  rule  to  permit  the  new 
Krueger  amendment  to  be  offered  to  H.R. 
7014.  Before  that  Krueger  amendment 
can  come  up,  the  rule  must  be  adopted. 
As  I  say.  this  is  a  different  Krueger 
amendment. 

I  see  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouil 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG)  is  here.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  if  the  Kentleman  from  Illinois 
will  continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McFALL.  But  I  am  advised  that 
w  hat  I  have  stated  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Krueger  amendment 
that  is  to  be  made  in  order  by  this  spe- 
cial rule  is  a  dliferent  Krueger  amend- 
ment than  the  one  that  was  made  in  or- 
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der  by  the  earlier  rule  that  made  in  or- 
der the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
7014. 

This  Krueger  amendment  is.  roughly, 
with  I  think  some  accuracy,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  drawn  as  an  amendment, 
with  a  minor  modification  dealing  with 
stripper  wells — I  should  say  with  a  modi- 
fication dealing  with  strippers,  it  may 
not  be  minor — and  a  proposal,  a  trigger 
which  requires  that  there  be  in  place  a 
windfall  profits  tax  before  the  decontrol 
proceeds  under  the  President's  proposal. 
Li  other  words,  it  turns  it  into  a  legis- 
lative amendment.  That  is  tlie  current 
Krueger  amendment. 

The  thought  behind  that  was  tliat 
since  the  original  rule  had  given  both 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas  «Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT  and  Mr.  Krueger)  ,  an  equal  op- 
portunity, this  second  time  around  on 
EcKHARDT  and  Krueger  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  would  yield  further,  tun 
I  given  to  understand  that  this,  then, 
would  be  the  first  order  of  business  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  McFALL.  This  is  the  second  order 
of  business  after  the  conference  report 
on  military  procurement. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  conference  report 
on  military  procurement  will  come  first? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  conference  report 
is  going  to  come  first,  and  the  decision 
as  to  how  the  oil  bills  will  be  taken  up 
will  come  after  the  conference  report  is 
taken  up,  and  that  is  final. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
clarification. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Speaker, 
also. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS  TO  FILE  A  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4723 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  4723. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  authorization? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No. 
449,  the  Quie  amendment  to  H.R.  7217, 1 
am  recorded  as  voting  "aye"  whereas  my 
Intent  was  to  vote  "no."  I  ask  that  this 
statement  appear  immediately  after  the 
rollcall  on  that  amendment. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 


the  House  is  reque.sted,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  8714.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  increase  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      THE      ZERO- 
BASED  BUDGETING  ACT 

I  Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
.permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,   to   revise   and   extend   his   re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  bill  which  I  believe 
will  receive  wide  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  and  nationwide  support.  This  reso- 
lution is  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  establish  in  the 
Congress  a  zero-based-budgeting  process, 
with  full  congressional  review  of  each 
Federal  program  at  least  once  every  6 
years. 

Never  before  in  the  Nation's  history 
have  the  combined  conditions  of  the 
economy  v.ith  lespect  to  inflation  and 
capital  availabihty,  the  rising  Federal 
deficit  incurred  by  governmental  action, 
the  growing  multiplicity  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  overburdening  of  the  private 
sector  by  the  public  domain,  and  the 
realization  of — in  fact  the  fear  of — bur- 
geoning Government  by  our  citizens, 
more  urgently  required  a  new  approach 
to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Nation's  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  thinking  about  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  legislation  in  relationship 
to  governmental  spending  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  especially  on  the  threshold 
of  our  Bicentennial  celebration,  the  ad- 
vice given  to  us  on  war  debt  in  particular, 
and  public  debt  in  general,  by  George 
Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  of 
September  1796.  He  said: 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
security,  cherish  public  credit.  One  method 
of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as 
pos.slble,  avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by 
cultivating  peace  .  .  .  avoiding  lilcewise  ac- 
cumulation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occa- 
sioned, not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  pos- 
terity tlie  burdens  which  we  ourselves  ought 
to  bear. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  am  uitroducing  to- 
day, if  enacted,  would  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress,  a  viable  tool  for  dis- 
charging more  effectively  the  responsi- 
bility of  which  our  first  President  spoke. 

A  10-year  comparison  of  the  Federal 
budget  reveals  a  132-percent  growth 
from  $158.2  billion  in  1967  to  $367  billion 
in  the  budget  propcsal  for  1976.  During 
this  same  period  the  public  debt  has  in- 
creased from  $341.3  billion  in  1967  to  the 
1976  estimate  of  $617.5  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  81  percent.  The  compounding 
Interest  on  the  debt  alone  is  a  sobering 
matter. 

This  important  budget  process  reform 
legislation  is  designed  to  cause  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  which  has  jurisdiction  to 
report  legislation  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  any  Federal  program,  to  bring 
under  comprehensive  review  and  study, 
at  least  once  in  every  6-.vear  period,  each 


program  as  though  it  were  being  pro- 
posed to  be  enacted  for  the  first  time. 
This  bill  further  designates  that  this 
zero-based-budgeting  process  shall  be 
conducted  within  guidelines  and  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

The  zcro-based-budgeting  process  pro- 
posed in  tills  bill  mandates  comprehen- 
sive review  and  study  of  Government 
programs  including  a  consideration  of 
alternative  ways  of  can-ying  out  the  ac- 
tivities Involved  and  alternative  funding 
levels  for  such  activities,  an  evaluation 
of  each  such  alternative  in  terms  of  its 
probable  costs  and  benefits,  a  comparison 
of  each  alt€rnative  with  other  programs 
and  activities  in  the  same  or  related 
fields,  a  detailed  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
the  program,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
overall  success  or  failure  of  the  program. 
The  usage  of  the  zero-based-budgeting 
process  on  a  6-year  time  cycle  as  pro- 
vided in  tills  proposed  legislation  is  of 
sufficient  length  to  insure  feasibihty  of 
compliance  within  agencies  and  depart- 
ments as  well  as  providing  an  adequate 
time  frame  for  testing  the  vaiidity  and 
reliability  of  such  piograms  in  the  real- 
ity of  experience.  Once  wltliin  each 
6-year  period  use  of  the  zero-based- 
budgeting  process  will  cause  considera- 
tion specifically  of  the  following  matters, 
which,  I  believe,  are  critically  pertinent. 
First.  Whether  the  program  objectives 
are  still  relevant: 

Second.  Whether  the  program  has  ad- 
hered to  its  original  and  intended 
purpose; 

Third.  Whether  the  program  has  had 
any  substantial  impact  on  solving  the 
problems  and  objectives  dealt  with  in 
the  program; 

Fourth.  The  impact  ol  tlie  program  on 
the  functions  and  freedom  of  the  private 
sector  ol  the  economy; 

Fifth.  The  feasibility  of  alternative 
programs  and  methods  for  handling  the 
problems  dealt  with  in  the  program  and 
their  cost  effectiveness; 

Sixth.  The  relation  of  all  Government 
and  private  programs  concerning  the 
problems  dealt  with  in  the  program;  and 
Seventh.  An  examination  of  proposed 
legislation  pending  in  either  House  con- 
cerning the  problems  dealt  with  in  the 
program,  including  an  examination  of 
each  proposed  legislation  in  the  context 
of  existing  laws,  other  proposed  legisla- 
tion, private  efforts,  and  whether  public 
efforts  will  hinder  or  help  private  effort.s. 
Surely,  this  bill  alone  will  not  accom- 
pMsh  all  that  is  requiied  to  insure  fiscal 
resiJonsibility,  but  it  is  a  most  important 
step  in  a  direction  thsit  must  be  taken. 
Combined  with  increased  care  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  currently  used  incre- 
mental budgeting  process,  it  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  adjudicate  the  usage  of 
the  Nation's  fiscal  resources  so  as  to  ac- 
complish greater  effectiveness  in  dealing 
with  our  Nation's  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  is  a  new  phenom- 
enon occuiing  in  America.  It  is  the 
awakening  from  apathy  on  the  part  of 
many  whom  we  have  perhaps  unwisely 
termed  the  silent  majority."  In  the  past 
few  decades  as  the  living  standard  of 
this  productive  .spectrum  of  our  socie*y 
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improved  their  sensitivity  to 
taxes.  Government  expendituije 
Illation   nas   somewliat   ^ 
their  sense  of  well  being 
However,  today  we  are 
new  uneasiness  on  the  part  _ 
stituents  as  their  lives  become 

ingly  affected  as  changing 

quire  a  greater  allocation  of 
comes  to  subsistence  needs 
dollars  remaining  for  other 

This  new  awareness  and  -. 
resulted  in  growing  restriction 
at  the  local  followed  by  the  S 
of  government.  It  is  importait 
that  analysts  now  report  that 
cem  is  turning  increasingly  t 
tional  level.  It  is  essential  thai 
gress  put  into  effect  much  „. 
tiny  of  the  Federal  operation. 
Based-Budget    Act    provides 
means  for  achieving  this  in 
process. 

In  order  that  all  Members, 
the    appropriate    committees, 
public,  know  specifically  all  ^. 
the  Zero-Based -Budgeting  Act 
this  point  including  the  full 
bill. 

H.R. 9007 
A  bill   to  amend  the  Congressior  al 
Act  of  1974  to  establish  In  the 
zero-base  budgeting  process,  wi 
gressional  review  of  each  Feden  1 
at  least  once  every  six  years 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  am 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  _. 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  section : 

"ZEXO-BASX     BUDCETINC;      FULL 

KEVIEW    OF    ALL    FEDERAL    PROGRAM 
ONCE  EVERT  SIX  YEARS 

"Sec.  405.  (a)   In  General. — At 
In  every  period  of  six  years,  at  a 
such  period  determined  in  ace 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
the  Budget  of  the  House  of  -..^. 
and  the  Senate  under  section  103 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Represent 
the  Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  „ 
legislation  authorizing  approprlatlo  tis 
Federal  program  shall  conduct  a  o 
slve  review  and  study  of  such 
though  it  were  being  proposed  to 
for  the  first  time.  Such  compi 
view  and  study  (hereinafter  in 
referred  to  as  a  'zero-base  budget  I 
ess')  shall  be  conducted  in  accor 
the  guidelines  so  prescribed  and 
Into  account  (without  being  llmlt^ 
matters  specified  in  subsection  (c 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Atn-HOB 
provision  of  law  (heretofore  or 
acted)    which  authorizes  apprc 
any  Federal   program  shall   be 
"(1)   for  any  period  after  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  followhig  the  L„ 
which  such  provision  Is  enacted  (, 
the  close  of  the  sixth  fiscal  year 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
acted),  or 

"(2)   for  any  period  extending 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  next 

base  budgeting  process   is 

conducted   under   this  section 
to  the  program  or  programs 

"(c)     Matters     Included     in 
BUDGETING     Process. — Each 
review  and  study  conducted  by  a 
with   respect   to   a   Federal 
subsection  (a)  shaU  Include  a  , 
of  alternative  ways  of  carrying 
tlvltles     involved     and    alternate 
levels  for  such  activities,  an 
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each  such  alternative  in  terms  of  its  probable 
costs  and  benefits,  a  comparison  of  each  such 
alternative  with  other  programs  and  activ- 
ities in  the  same  or  related  fields,  a  detailed 
cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  program,  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  overall  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  program;  and  shall  more  specifi- 
cally include  the  following  matters: 

"(1)  VPhether  the  program  objectives  are 
still  relevant. 

"(2)  Whether  the  progmm  hns  adhered  to 
its  original  and  Intended  purpose. 

"(3)  Whether  the  program  has  had  any 
substantial  Impact  on  solving  the  problems 
and  objectives  dealt  with  In  the  program. 
"(4)  The  impact  of  the  program  on  the 
functions  and  freedom  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy. 

"(5)  The  feaslbiUty  of  alternative  pro- 
grams and  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  dealt  with  in  the  program  and 
their  cost  effectiveness. 

"(6)  The  relation  of  all  government  and 
private  programs  dealing  with  the  problems 
dealt  with  in  the  program. 

"(7)    An  examination  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion pending  in  either  House  dealing  with 
the  problems  being  dealt  with  in  the  pro- 
gram, including  an  examination  of  such  pro- 
posed legislation  In  the  context  of — 
"(A)  existing  laws, 
"(B)    other  proposed  legislation, 
"(C)   private  efiorts,  and 
"(D)   whether  public  efforts  wUl  hinder  or 
help  private  efforts. 

"(d)  Miscellaneous  Provisions. — 
"(1)  Insofar  as  possible,  the  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  which  have  Jurisdiction  over  any 
Federal  program  shall  conduct  the  review 
and  study  required  by  subsection  (a)  at  the 
same  time.  In  conducting  such  review  and 
study,  the  committees  shall  receive  testi- 
mony and  evidence  tr  hearings  which  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  which  may  be 
conducted  jointly. 

"(2)  Prior  to  the  conduct  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  review  and  study  required  by 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  program, 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  which  administers  such  pro- 
gram (or  any  part  thereof)  shall  submit  to 
the  committee  a  detailed  description  of  and 
report  on  such  program  (or  part),  includ- 
ing a  cost-benefit  analysis  where  feasible. 
"(3)  Upon  the  completion  of  Its  review 
and  study  of  any  program  as  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  committee  shall  submit 
a  full  report  thereon  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 
'(e)  Treatment  or  Budget  Authorftt  De- 
rived From  Zero  Base  Budgeting  Process. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  all  budget  author- 
ity provided  for  any  Federal  program  follow- 
ing a  review  and  study  conducted  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  (with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  conduct 
of  such  review  and  study)  be  considered  to 
be  new  budget  authority. 

"(f)  Limitations  on  Consideration  op 
Authorizing  Legislation  in  House  or  Sen- 
ate.— It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider — 

"  ( 1 )  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  any  Federal  pro- 
gram for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  committee  of  that 
Hotise  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
gram is  required  to  submit  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  program  under  subsection  (d) 
(3)  untu  that  committee  has  submitted  such 
report,  or 

"(2)  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  any  Federal  pro- 
gram for  more  than  six  fiscal  years." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
404  the  following  new  Item: 


"Sec.  405.  Zero-base  budgeting;  full  congres- 
sional review  of  all  Federal  pro- 
gr.ims  at  least  once  every  six 
years." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  la  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6) ,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  to  provide  for  the  periodic  compre- 
hensive review  and  study  by  the  Congress 
of  all  Federal  programs  under  zero-base 
budgeting  processes; ". 

(b)(1)  Title  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"cuidehnes  for   zero-base  budgeting 

PROCESS 

"Stc.  103.  The  Committees  on  the  Budget 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, acting  jointly  or  In  coasultatlon  with 
each  other,  shall  establish  guidelines  and 
standards  for  the  conduct  by  the  various 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  their 
zero-base  budgstlng  functions  ixnder  section 
405.  including  specifically  appropriate  guide- 
lines for  determining  in  the  case  of  any  such 
committee  the  manner  in  which  it  will  sched- 
ule zero-base  budgeting  processes  with  re- 
spect to  the  various  Federal  programs  over 
which  It  has  jurisdiction  during  the  six-year 
period  specified  in  section  405(a)." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  102  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  103.  Guidelines  for  zero-base  budget- 
ing process." 

(c)  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(3)  Information  designed  to  as- 
sist in  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  the  guidelines  for  zero-base  budgeting 
processes  under  section  103,  and  (4)". 

(d)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  be- 
low paragraph  (6))  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  purposes  of  such  concurrent 
resolution  (and  the  concurrent  resolution  re- 
quired imder  section  310) ,  all  budget  author- 
ity for  any  program  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  zero-base  budgeting  process  diu-- 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  treated 
as  new  budget  authority." 

(e)  Section  308(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and 
below  paragraph  (3) )  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  report  shall  also  Indicate 
the  Federal  programs  which  (in  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  established  under  sec- 
tion 103)  are  scheduled  to  be  the  subject  of 
zero-base  budgeting  processes  during  each 
fiscal  year  in  the  period  covered  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence." 

(f)  Section  204(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  1154(b))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";and",  and  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  assist  such  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee in  the  conduct  of  Its  zero-base  budget- 
ing processes  under  section  405." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  authorizations 
provid?d  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  such  date. 


ANSWER  TO  McCRACKEN-WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL  ATTACK  ON 
THE    AUDIT    BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmak)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10, 
1975,  one  of  the  advisors  of  the  recent 
President — Richard  Nixon — was  given 
great  space  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
to  attack  the  proposals  to  require  an 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Tlie  attack  was  authorized  by  Dr.  Paul 
McCracken,  who  served  as  a  prime  eco- 
nomic adviser  during  the  Nixon  years 
and  whose  wisdom  helped  formulate  the 
policies  which  gave  the  Nation  the  phe- 
nomena of  simultaneous  inflation  and 
recession.  He  now  advises  us  on  how  to 
handle  our  monetary  affairs  and  in- 
sti'ucts  the  Congress  on  how  it  should 
carry  out  its  oversight  functions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Dr.  McCracken  is  a  nice  individual,  but 
I  think  it  is  best  that  he  stay  in  the  aca- 
demic world  and  study  the  economic  mis- 
takes of  recent  years.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  good  professor,  the  country  is  best 
without  echoes  from  the  immediate  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  McCracken's  Wall 
Street  Journal  column  indicates  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  about  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation — as  well  as  questionable 
logic — but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ana- 
lyze this  effort  in  detail  here  today. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Winthrop 
Wright,  a  well-known  economist  and  in- 
vestment adviser,  who  has  testified  fre- 
quently before  the  Congi-essional  Com- 
mittee on  National  Economic  Policies, 
has  written  tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
answer  to  Dr.  McCracken's  attack  on  the 
audit  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Wright,  who  is  president  of  Wright  In- 
vestors Services  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal : 

Your  editorial.  "Monetary  Policy  and  the 
Congress"  (July  10,  1975)  by  Dr.  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  opposes  the  House  Bill  for  a  GAO 
(General  Accounting  Office)  audit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  on  the  grounds  that  "passage  (of 
this  bill )  would  move  direct  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  monetary  policy  closer  to  the 
Congress",  and  specifically  that  (a)  construc- 
tive results  from  a  GAO  financial  audit  would 
be  negligible,  (b)  exposure  to  audit  of  FRB 
internal  memoranda  would  endanger  the 
processes  of  monetary  policy  decision,  and 
(c)  public  confidence  in  the  Congress  would 
be  "curdled"  as  a  result  of  such  a  "dissipa- 
tion of  congressional  energy  on  trivia". 

I  submit  that  your  readership  deserves 
further  and  more  factual  comment  on  this 
legislation.  Specifically   .   .   . 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Reserve  is.  In  fact,  the  only 
governmental  organization  which  has  a  blank 
check  with  virtually  unlimited  authority  to 
spend  public  funds  as  it  sees  fit  without  any 
accountability  to  the  public  through  its 
elected  Administration  or  Congress.  This 
unique  situation  results  from  the  fact  that 
government  bonds  (presently  about  $90  bil- 
lion) which  the  FRB  has  repurchased  with 
government  money,  are  not  cancelled  but 
continue  to  pay  Interest  which  goes  directly 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  (presently  about  $6 
billion  per  year)  and  is  used  by  them  to 
whatever  extent  they  alone  determine  $495 
million  in  1973)  for  operating  expenses  and 
other  unidentified  purposes.  Since  this  is 
nothing  else  but  taxpayers'  money,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  any  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  subject  to  public  audit,  ac- 
countability, and  control. 

(2)  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  through  its 
Open  Market  Committee,  which  includes  the 
participation  of  bank-elected  officials  ab- 
solutely controls  U.S.  monetary  policy  and 
thus  the  principal  cause  and  cure  of  econ- 
omic recession.  The  FRB  believes  that  "pub- 


lic knowledge  that  the  GAO — or  anyone 
else — had  review  powers  over  such  informa- 
tion could  have  an  adverse  effect  .  .  .".  I  be- 
lieve that  the  truth  is  clearly  to  the  con- 
trary, and  that  the  knowledge  by  FRB  bank- 
ers and  officials  that  their  words  and  actions 
on  the  public  business  has  to  stand  the  light 
of  public  scrutiny  can  have  only  a  beneficial, 
not  an  adverse,  effect  on  the  public  interest. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  need  for  last- 
ing "confidentiality"  in  the  process  of  deter- 
mining monetary  policy  or  bank  regulation. 

(3)  The  suggestion  that  a  governmental 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  a 
duplication  of  expense  and  "a  dissipation 
of  Congressional  energy  on  trivia"  neces- 
sarily assumes  that  it  will  not  result  in  any 
significant  new  disclosures  of  expenditures, 
policies,  projects  or  activities  which  the  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Congress,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
would  regard  as  improper,  unnecessary,  or 
extravagant.  Recent  testimony  at  hearings 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Monetary  Policy  would  seem  to  refute  this 
possibility.  One  example  of  FRB  expenditure 
of  substantial  funds  and  executive  effort 
which  should  certainly  be  subject  to  public 
scrutiny  is  their  recent  study  entitled  ■Sce- 
nario for  Federal  Reserve  System  in  Year 
2000"  which  notes  that  although  the  FRB 
"System  cannot  avoid  being  a  part  of  the 
government  and  responsible  to  Congress  .  .  . 
or  operate  in  a  manner  that  is  completely 
independent  of,  or  indifferent  to  the  pro- 
grams and  point  of  view  of  the  Adminis- 
tration .  .  the  System  .  .  .  must  have  some 
insulation  from  direct  political  pressures  to 
u-se  its  powers  to  achieve  short  term  ob- 
jectives that  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
dominant  mood  of  the  government"  (changed 
in  the  edited  text  from  "in  some  particular 
sectors  at  the  expense  of  the  goals  set  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole").  Whether  or  not  this 
study  was,  in  fact,  as  FRB  Vice  Chairman 
Mitchell  described  it,  purely  "hypothetical 
...  to  strengthen  the  managerial  capabili- 
ties of  the  (Cleveland  Reserve  Bank)  staff", 
it  was  clearly  either  a  waste  of  the  public 
money  or  an  improper  exercise  in  program- 
ming an  unaxithorized  expansion  of  inde- 
pendent FRB  powers. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  your  readers  will 
agree  that  far  from  being  an  exercise  in 
trivia",  a  full  scale  audit  of  both  the  ex- 
penditures and  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  now  altogether  necessary  and 
proper,  and,  further,  that  this  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  long-overdue  reform  of  a 
system  which  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility 
for  the  extremes  of  monetary  policy  and 
economic  damage  which  this  country  has 
sustained  under  "Independent",  bank-domi- 
nated, control  of  our  economy. 

John  Winthrop  Wright. 
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TAX  INDEXING:   AN  OVERDUE 
REFORM  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane >  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this,  the 
first  of  two  statements  on  the  important 
question  of  tax  indexing,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  problems  faced  by  the  individual 
taxpayer  and  proposals  for  reform. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  inflation 
causes  the  cost  of  living  to  increase 
steadily,  and  that  as  their  expenses  rise, 
they  must  obtain  higher  nominal  in- 
comes in  order  to  pui-chase  the  same 
goods  and  sei-vices.  In  addition,  most  peo- 
ple correctly  believe  that  the  Government 
causes  inflation.  But.  few  of  them  are 
aware  of  how  inflation  and  taxation  in- 


teract, aggravating  the  problems  of  the 
consumer  and  distorting  the  tax  struc- 
ture in  a  cumulative  manner.  Not  only 
do  real  tax  rates  and  revenues  increase 
faster  than  tlie  general  rate  of  infla- 
tion, giving  the  Government  an  incen- 
tive to  continue  to  inflate  the  economy 
at  a  faster  rate,  but  also,  from  the  con- 
sumer's perspective,  the  increased  tax 
burden  is  the  largest  component  of  the 
cost  of  living  increase. 

For  example,  one  could  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  1974.  Food  costs  rose 
11.9  percent  housing  costs  increased  by 
13. .5  percent,  transportation  expenses 
were  14.3  percent  higher,  wliile  income 
taxes  on  middle-income  families  soared 
by  26.5  percent  and  social  security  taxes 
increased  by  21.6  percent. 

Inflation  was  not  a  serious  pioblem 
when  most  of  the  tax  code  provisions  in 
question  were  enacted.  However,  con- 
tinued inaction  in  this  area  of  tax  re- 
form is  inexcusable,  since  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  problem  are  plain :  Numer- 
ous provisions  of  the  tax  code  are  speci- 
fied in  dollar  amounts — tax  brackets, 
amounts  of  exclusions,  deductions,  ex- 
emptions— and  other  provisions  of  the 
code  require  calculations  which  mix  dol- 
lar amounts  from  different  years,  though 
inflation  causes  the  dollars  to  have  dif- 
ferent values  at  different  points  in  time. 
For  the  most  part,  the  refoi-ms  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  Government  from 
profiting  from  inflation  in  the  future  are 
straight! oi-w aid  and  simple.  Basically,  a 
tax  indexing  system  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic upward  adjustment  of  the  dollar 
amounts  specified  in  the  tax  code  at  the 
rate  of  inflation,  so  that  in  real  terms, 
the.«ie  amounts  remain  constant,  and  only 
real  income  is  taxed. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  an 
indexing  system  ought  to  be  enacted,  and 
ought  to  be  a  major  priority  of  the  Con- 
gress as  it  considei-s  various  possible  tax 
reforms. 

Fu-st,  the  taxpayers  ought  to  be  treated 
equitably.  Without  indexing,  a  taxpayer 
may  have  the  same  real  taxable  income 
in  two  different  years,  yet  be  subject  not 
only  to  different  amounts  of  tax  hability. 
but  also  to  different  rates  of  taxation. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  family 
of  four  with  a  $20,000  income  during 
1973.  Just  to  keep  pace  with  inflation,  the 
family  would  have  to  receive  an  income 
of  $22,400  in  1974.  The  purchasing  power 
of  this  income  has  remained  absolutely 
constant.  Now,  however,  the  family  must 
pay  an  additional  $642  in  taxes.  whic}i 
represents  16.3  percent  of  their  income. 
Belore  the  salary  increase,  the  tax  late 
for  this  family  had  been  only  15.1  per- 
cent of  their  income.  Thus,  their  real, 
after-tax  income  has  declined.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  problem  is  obvious  when 
one  regards  tax  aggregates:  Inflation 
cau.sed  over-taxation  of  personal  income 
from  1973  to  1974  of  $7  billion. 

Second,  the  Congress  ought  to  be  more 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  ought  not 
to  disgui.se  its  flscal  actions.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Congress  can  irresponsibly 
spend  beyond  its  income,  stimulate  infla- 
tion through  the  deficits  it  incurs,  and 
then  reap  the  benefits  of  infiation 
through  increased  real  taxes.  Adopting 
an  indexing  plan  would  make  the  Con- 
gress more  accountable  in  two  respects: 
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years  or  even  decades.  The  problem  is 
that  infiation  causes  a  nominal  gain  if 
the  asset  is  sold  for  a  price  that  is  equal. 
In  real  terms,  to  the  original  purchase 
price.  For  example,  if  an  individual 
bought  a  piece  of  property  in  1966  for 
$10,000  and  chose  to  sell  it  at  the  end  of 
1974,  he  would  have  to  receive  $15,000 
just  to  maintain  the  real  value.  How- 
ever, the  tax  code  assumes  that  a  $5,000 
gain  has  occurred,  even  though  no  real 
gain  has  taken  place.  One  indicator  of 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  the  estimate  by  George  Shultz, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy,  that  40 
percent  of  the  capital  gains  realized  on 
common  stock  in  the  15  years  preceding 
1972  were  purely  the  result  of  inflation. 

One  area  where  the  problem  Is  espe- 
cially severe  is  capital  gains  taxation  on 
residential  property.  Current  tax  law 
provides  that  a  capital  gain  on  the  sale 
of  such  property,  though  realized,  will 
not  be  recognized  and  taxed  if  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  piu-chase  of  a  new  residence; 
the  basis  of  the  new  residence  must  be 
adjusted  downward  by  the  amount  of  un- 
recognized gain.  The  net  result  is  that 
gains  on  residential  property  can  be  ac- 
cumulated over  a  lifetime.  This  can  be 
devastating  to  a  taxpayer.  For  example, 
if  a  person  buys  a  home  now  for  $40,000, 
and  if  inflation  in  future  years  is  kept 
to  a  mere  5  percent  rate,  the  home  would 
have  to  be  sold  for  over  $106,000  in  20 
years,  just  to  get  back  the  original  in- 
vestment. At  that  time,  a  $66,000  "gain" 
would  be  realized. 

The  entire  problem  of  inflationary 
capital  gains  can  be  solved  through  an 
indexed  tax  structure,  under  which  one 
would  adjust  the  basis  of  the  property 
sold  to  the  extent  that  inflation  had  al- 
tered its  real  value;  thus  the  tax  would 
be  levied  only  on  real  gains. 

An  indexed  personal  income  tax  struc- 
ture would,  in  the  manner  just  described, 
provide  automatic  adjustments  in  com- 
puting tax  liability  to  prevent  the  taxa- 
tion of  illusoiT,  inflation-caused  income 
increases  and  capital  gains;  the  Govern- 
ment could  no  longer  rely  on  Inflation  to 
Increase  the  revenue  from  personal  In- 
come taxes. 


THE   "FINLANDIZATION"    OF   U.S. 
FOREIGN    POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Batjman)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  meet 
here  today,  the  President  will  have  just 
landed  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  final  session  of  what  has  be- 
come the  most  one-sided  conference  since 
a  smaller,  more  private  conclave  gath- 
ered in  Munich,  Germany,  some  35  years 
ago  to  assure  European  "peace  and  se- 
curity" in  that  time. 

After  30  months  during  which  profes- 
sional negotiators  have  played  diplomatic 
poker  with  the  national  frontiers  of  the 
West,  a  final  document  has  been  pro- 
duced, one  which  we  have  not  yet  seen, 
but  one  which  the  President  has  stated 
that  he  will  sign.  Although  he  did  so  with 
the  noblest  of  intentions,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  was  a  mistake.  That  travel- 
ing anywhere  to  sign  any  document  that 


effectively  ratifies  the  Soviet  conquest  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  a  mistake,  an  action 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  refugees  of 
despotism  compromises  the  moral  invin- 
cibility of  the  West.  It  is  the  first  writ- 
ten confirmation  of  what  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  has  been  saying  about  oiu- 
country,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  being  "Finlandized."  It 
is  being  compromised  into  such  a  posi- 
tion of  defenseless  poUtical  neutrality 
that  any  actions  we  take  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  bolstering  our  national  secu- 
rity, whether  it  is  subsidizing  "listening 
posts"  in  Tmkey  or  providing  military 
aid  to  South  Korea,  appear  hypocritical 
and  are  in  fact  self-defeating. 

This  Congress  is  asked  to  authorize 
money  again  and  again  for  a  policy 
without  a  purpose  for  tactics  without  a 
strategy.  In  response  to  covert  Commu- 
nist aggressions  against  the  West,  we 
provide  protective  funds  which  are  given 
on  the  premise  that  the  Communist 
challengers  are  enemies,  v/hile  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  describes  them  as  our 
"partners"  in  detente. 

While  Mr.  Brezhnev  reminds  his  com- 
mand constituency  that  any  actions 
taken  by  Soviet  policymakers  are  part 
of  a  grander,  and  for  the  present,  subtle 
revolutionary  change  to  communize 
Western  society  and  achieve  total  polit- 
ical control,  the  messages  the  American 
people  have  received  from  returning 
Presidents  can  be  epitomized  In  one 
great  Pepsi  commercial.  Yes,  we  are  be- 
ing conditioned  to  believe  In  an  interna- 
tional reality  which  does  not  exist  and 
never  will  exist.  Ask  the  Hungarians,  or 
the  Czechs,  or  the  Poles,  or  the  other 
disenfranchised  populations  of  the  world 
who  have  at  one  time  or  another  lost 
their  nations  to  the  eager  grasp  of  our 
"partners  in  detente."  Ask  them  about 
the  broken  treaties,  the  rigged  confer- 
ences, and  the  illogical  rationalizations 
the  Soviets  have  used  to  consolidate  a 
Czechoslovakia  or  to  gain  an  East  Ger- 
many, and  these  captive  peoples  will  not 
portray  Soviet  political  leaders  as  bud- 
dies, but  as  burglars.  The  proverbial 
burglai-s  who  stalk  the  darkened  halls  of 
the  hotel,  trying  each  door  in  search  of 
the  one  which  has  been  left  unlocked. 

In  light  of  Soviet  determination  and 
Western  irresolution,  nations  never 
seem  to  regain  their  freedom.  They  can 
only  lose  it.  And  now  our  Nation,  the 
political  leader  of  the  remaining  free 
world,  is  to  be  a  signatory  of  a  docu- 
ment which  in  effect  says  that  that  is  all 
right,  permitting  lis  to  witness  in  our 
time  the  total  reversal  of  the  world's  re- 
jection of  Nazism  following  the  histori- 
cal prelude  to  World  War  n.  Marxist 
totalitarianism  has  consolidated  an 
international  hold  in  our  day,  a  respect- 
ability never  to  be  achieved  by  its  Nazi 
forebearer.  Not  only  its  bayonets,  but  its 
ideas  have  triumphed.  Never  before  in 
the  histor>-  of  political  society  has  a 
theory  of  tyranny  achieved  such  a  suc- 
cess as  to  motivate  a  group  of  political 
leaders  to  placate  and  even  commer- 
cially pi-omote  those  who  are  avowed  to 
destroy  them.  Several  days  ago,  the 
gentlelady  from  Marj-land  (Mrs.  Holt) 
led  congressional  voices  questioning  this 
policy,  and  demanding  that  no  actions 
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affecting  U.S.  policy  at  the  Helsinki  con- 
ference be  approved  without  congres- 
sional consent.  The  Arms  Limitation  Act 
of  1961  which  prescribes  any  agreements 
dealing  with  American  defense  matters 
must  have  this  Congress  approval  man- 
dates that.  I  join  in  their  petition,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  seriously  scrutinize  this  habitual  walk 
HeniT  Kissinger  has  been  taking  us  on, 
step  by  step  into  a  cloudy  future  where 
only  the  continued  determination  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  anti-Western  policy 
seems  crystal  clear.  The  forces  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  have  not  scored  a  point 
or  regained  a  goal  since  the  Inception 
of  that  policy,  and  It  Is  not  too  unrea- 
sonable to  ask  that  we  In  the  Congress 
be  permitted  to  huddle  and  join  In  the 
general  policy  planning  before  we  are 
asked  to  support  the  next  play. 
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or  her  clerk  hire  allowance  for  the  leasing 
of  computer  and  related  services  In  connec- 
tion with  his  or  her  official  duties.  The  said 
monthly  allowance  is  not  cumulative. 


COMMITTEE  ORDER  NO.  23— COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  457.  92d  Congress,  en- 
acted by  Public  Law  92-184  Into  perma- 
nent law  on  December  15,  1971,  provides 
the  Committee  on  House  AdnUnistra- 
tion  the  authority  to  fix  and  adjust 
from  time  to  time  various  allowances  of 
Members,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Delegates  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Pursuant 
to  this  authority  the  committee  has  Is- 
sued Order  No.  23  which  Is  effective  this 
date. 

The  purpose  of  Committee  Order  No. 
23  Is  to  continue  the  movement  of  the 
House  Into  the  computer  age.  This  order 
will  enable  the  membership  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  myriad  of  information  avail- 
able from  various  existing  computer 
bases  through  the  rental  of  computer 
terminals  and  related  services  to  be 
used  solely  in  connection  with  the 
official  duties. 

Committee  Order  No.  23  Incorporates 
consolidates,  and  supersedes  that  por- 
tion of  Committee  Orders  No.  6  and  17 
as  well  as  that  portion  of  committee  let- 
ter of  authorization  of  October  4    1973 
relating    to    leasing    and    payment    of 
cnarges  for  computer  and  related  serv- 
!fv^'  Pe  order  does  not  Increase  the 
overall  aUowances  of   the  membership 
but  ituthonzes  $1,000  a  month  of  any  un- 
used portion  of  the  current  clerk  hire 
allowance  for  the  leasing  of  computer 
and  related  services  In  connection  with 
oucial  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
lations   of    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration. 
The  committee  order  follows: 
CoMMTnxE  Ordeb  No.  23 
ntw^i''^'*'   '^^^^   effective   this   date,   until 
I^IT^  P'^^i**^  ''y  °'-^"  «^  t»^«  Commit. 

ne    Re?,HT/^'"*°''''***°'^'  ^''''^  Member, 
"le    Resident    Commissioner    from    Puerto 

S  tot^*^^*"'^°'^'*  "P*"^  written '^re- 
Sn  t^  .^^°'r''"^^  °"  ^°"««  Admlnls. 
sin^^'  *"°<=ate  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
SIOOO  a  month  of  any  unused  portion  of  his 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  that  I  missed  yesterday's  entire 
session  and  two  votes  earlier  today.  Ill- 
ness kept  me  In  Memphis  longer  than 
I  had  anticipated.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  for  House  Resolution 
640,  agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension;  for 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35,  pro- 
viding for  Romanian  trade  status:  and 
for  final  passage  of  H.R.  5210,  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act. 

During  this  morning's  session,  I  would 
have  voted  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  66.  the  Health  Revenue  Shar- 
ing, Health  Services,  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  and  Nurse  Training  Act. 
I  also  would  have  voted  for  approval  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3130,  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 


PANAMA   CANAL:    ALLEGED  COLO- 
NIALISM AND  THE  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  27,  1975,  featured 
an  article  on  its  editorial  page  under  the 
title  of  "Colonialism  and  the  Canal."  It 
supports  the  publicly  announced  objec- 
tive of  the  Department  of  State  for  sur- 
rendering U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the 
United  States  owned  Canal  Zone  to  Pan- 
ama and  contains  enough  facts  to  appear 
plausible.  The  article  amounts  to  an  at- 
tack on  the  people  of  our  country  whose 
views  have  been  evidenced  not  only  by 
thousands  of  letters  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  but  also  by  means  of  opinion 
polls  and  recent  actions  in  the  Congress 
in  opposition  to  the  unauthorized  pro- 
jected "giveaway"  of  U.S.  terrltoiy  and 
property. 

To  clarify  some  of  the  misleading 
statements  in  the  article,  I  shall  com- 
ment on  them: 

First.  As  to  the  Canal  Zone  being  a 
colonial  "enclave".  President  Taft,  on 
November  16,  1910,  while  attending  a 
banquet  in  Panama  City  given  by  the 
President  of  Panama,  made  this  delib- 
erately phrased  declaration: 

We  are  here  to  construct,  maintain,  op- 
erate, and  defend  a  world  canal,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  your  country,  and  you 
have  given  us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  part  of  your  country 
occupied  by  that  canal  to  enable  us  to  do 
this  effectively.  (Emphasis  supplied)  (Canat 
Record.  Vol.  IV  (Nov.  23,  1910),  p.  lOO). 

Second.  The  article  mentions  a  "minis- 
cule"  annuity  of  $2.3  miUion,  but  it  fails 
to  give  other  facts.  The  annuity  to  Pa- 
nama in  1974  of  $2,328,000  Is  not  rental 
for  the  Canal  Zone  as  clearly  Implied  by 
the  article  but  the  gratuitously  aug- 


mented obligation  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, originally  $250,000,  previously  paid 
Colombia,  which  was  assumed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  1903  Treaty.  The 
total  benefits  to  Panama  In  1974  from 
U.S.  Canal  Zone  sources  was  $236,912,000. 
which  was  not  mentioned  In  the  article! 
These  benefits  have  given  Panama  the 
highest  per  capita  Income  in  all  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

Third.  As  to  the  "principle  of  self-de- 
termination." the  support  by  the  United 
States  in  1903  of  the  independence  of 
Panama  was  one  of  the  earliest  exam- 
ples In  the  exercise  of  that  U.S.  poUcy. 
It  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Panamanian  people  who  wished  to 
receive   the   benefits   tliat  placing   tlie 
canal  In  Panama  would  bring.  The  sug- 
gested  revision  of   our   relations   with 
Panama  on  the  basis  of  "self -determina- 
tion" Is  an  arrant  distortion  of  history. 
Let  us  bear  always  in  mind  that  Panama 
seceded  from  Colombia  to  secure  the 
construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  in 
that  country  as  a  reward  for  secession 
and  in  payment  for  the  U.S.  guaranty  of 
its  Independence.  Panamanians  at  that 
time  were  jubilant  upon  the  launching 
of  canal  construction  for  the  employ- 
ment afforded.  Their  descendants  will 
be  jubilant  that  the  insight  and  fore- 
sight  of   the   Congress  of   the   United 
States  has  enabled  them  to  escape  the 
bloodbath  of  a  Red  takeover.  Let  us  make 
no  mistake.  The  agitators  for  Panama- 
nian control  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  Red 
infiltrators     among     the    Panamanian 
people. 

Fourth.  The  1964  "flag  incident"  was 
not  an  Innocuous  prank  of  schoolboys 
but  a  carefully  planned  mob  Invasion  of 
the  Canal  Zone  led  by  Red  agents  trained 

in    sabotage    In    Cuba    or    elsewhere 

House  Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress 
pages  305-44.  In  spite  of  3  days  of  vio- 
lence requiring  the  U.S.  Army  to  defend 
the  Zone,  the  Panama  Canal  was  kept 
operating  without  interruption— a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  U.S 
policy  for  its  sovereign  control 

Fifth.  The  1973  casting  by  the  United 
States  of  its  "third  veto"  at  the  meeting 
of  the  U.S.  Security  Council  in  Panama 
was  a  meaningless  gesture  that  only 
opposed  the  Oming  of  the  projected 
surrender.  It  did  not  negate  the  State 
Department's  objective  of  eventual 
surrender. 

Sixth.  With  respect  to  "vulnerability  " 
the  Panama  Canal  has  been  protected 
during  two  great  world  wars,  as  well  as 
during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars 
Seventh.  As  to  the  refusal  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  "consent"  to  a  treaty  surrendering 
U.S.  sovereignty  and  jurlsdicUon,  we 
have  the  1974  appraisal  by  Dr.  Mario 
Lazo,  an  eminent  Cuban  lawyer,  who 
stated: 

with  Soviet  Russia  already  entrenched  In 
the  Caribbean,  we  can  easily  Imagine  the 
fascinated  satisfaction  with  which  the 
Kremlin  observes  this  performance  in  Pa- 
nama. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
ultimate  reaction  in  Latin  America.  The 
Latinos  know  power  and  they  respect  power 
What  they  deride  and  distrust  Is  weakness 
appeasement  and  surrender. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  U.S.  Investment 
in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  includ- 
ing its  defense,  from  1904  through  June 
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30,  1974,  was  $6,880,370,000 
asks  how  Panama,  a  small, 
could    possibly    reimburse 
States  for  any  of  that  „ 
did  the  indicated  article 
implies  approval  of  the 
away. 

As  has  been  stated  many 
Congress,  the  transcendent 
Isthmus  is  not  one  between 
States  and  the  Red  infUtra 
nian  Goverament,  but  one 
whether  the  flag  flown  ovei 
Zone  will  be  that  of  the  U.S 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  crisis  that 
surrender  of  U.S.  sovereign 

be  one  of  surpassing 

ing  the  security  of  the  Unitec 
would  be  comparable  to 
great  war.  The  leaders  in 
who  are  standing  up  for  ._ 
diluted  U.S.  sovereignty  ovei 
Zone  are  not  "parochial,  ins< 
uninformed."  but  those  who 
realities  and  are  not  easily ... 
render  propaganda.  History 
that  these  champions  for  .. 
sovereignty  over  the  Zone  w 
to  be  the  best  friends  of  the 
people. 

These  realists  in   the ^ 

throughout  the  Nation  viev 
"agreement  on  principles"  as  i 
a  blueprint  for  what  would  be 
greatest  giveaways  in  history 
such  surrender  has  not  been 
by  the  Congress  and  it  is  ov 
opposed  by  the  people  of 
States. 

In  order  that  the  Congi.., 
Nation  may  have  the  full  texi 
dlcated  article,  I  quote  it  as 
remarks : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post, 
Colonialism  and  the 
(By  Charles  W.  Whalen 
It  Is  Ironic  that  as  It  _^^., 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  ._ 
the  tJnlted  States  Is  one  of  the 
malnlng  colonial  powers.  Since  1 
mately  68  provinces  have  been 
eignty   by   their  colonial   masters 
country  continues  to  cling  to  a 
mile  enclave  in  the  heart  of 
manner  befitting  the  nlneteeth 
Ish  raj. 

In  the  fashion  of  its  infamoug 
percursor,   the  Panama  Canal   Z  ^. 
ministered  by  a  quasl-government  »1 
headed  by  a  presldentlally-appo 
nor.  Ordinances  prescribing  the 
zone  residents  and  employees  l_ 
gated  by  the  governor  and  enforcei  I 
can-paid  police.  Alleged  vlolatlou; 
cuted  by  a  United  States  District 
and  adjudicated  by  a  Federal  Dis 
Virtually    all    commercial    enter 
deep-water  port  facilities  within 
tory  are  operated  by  Americans.  1  „ 
of  Its  land  we  pay  the  government  of 
a  miniscule  $2.3  mUlion  annually, 
the   most   imperious   manlfestati  jn 
presence  is  the  election  every  1 
delegates  to  one  of  our  country 
litical  conventions. 

The  futiue  of  the  Panama 
one  of  the  most  explosive  issues  , 
the   Western  Hemisphere  during 
tury.  Panamanians  are  deeply 
an  tUien  power  operates  a  de 
cutting  a   10-mile  swath  througl 
ter  of  their  nation.  Considerable 
United  States-Panama  relations 
resulted  from  the  continuation 
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based  upon  the  1903  Hay-Bunau-Varllla 
Treaty.  The  1964  "flag  Incident,"  for  instance, 
caused  24  deaths.  Dtu-lng  the  1973  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  in 
Panama  the  United  States  cast  the  third 
veto  In  its  history  to  defeat  a  resolution 
supporting  the  Canal  posture  of  the  Torrljog 
government. 

Recognizing  the  volatUity  of  the  situation, 
the  Nixon  administration  In  1973  committed 
Itself  to  renegotiate  the  1903  document.  On 
February  7,  1974,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  and  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister 
Juan  A.  Tack  signed  an  agreement  embrac- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  future  treaty 
discussions  would  be  predicated.  These  In- 
clude; (1)  a  fixed  termination  date  for  the 
new  treaty;  (2)  a  return  to  Panama  of  full 
Jurisdiction  over  the  territory  In  which  the 
Canal  Is  located  In  exchange  for  assurances 
that  the  United  States  would  retain  the 
rights,  facilities,  and  land  necessary  for  Its 
operation  and  defense  for  the  duration  of 
the  treaty;  (3)  Panamanian  participation  In 
the  Canal;  (4)  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion to  Pananaa  of  the  economic  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  Canal. 

Conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  Is  expected 
within  the  next  few  months.  Yet  the  negoti- 
ating principles  already  have  come  under 
sharp  congressional  attack.  In  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty 
accords  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  In 
th©  Canal  Zone  (as  early  as  1904  our  govern- 
ment recognized  that  Panama  remained  the 
titular  sovereign  there),  legislative  critics 
argue  that  the  proposed  treaty  represents  a 
■■giveaway." 

On  March  4,  1975,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R-S.C).  Joined  by  37  colleagues,  in- 
troduced SJl.  97  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  not 
surrender  its  "sovereign  rights  and  Jurisdic- 
tion" over  the  Canal.  The  Thurmond  pro- 
posal exceeds  by  three  the  34  votes  neces- 
sary to  block  treaty  ratification.  A  companion 
measure  (H.R.  23),  Initiated  by  Representa- 
tive Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa),  has  126  House 
cosponsors.  On  June  28.  the  Hotwe,  by  a 
246-164  vote,  adopted  Representative  Gene 
Snyders  (R-Ky.)  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  Appropriations  Bill  which  denies 
funds  "to  negotiate  surrender  or  relinquish- 
ment of  any  U.S.  rights  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zones." 

If  the  Senate  refuses  to  consent  to  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama,  what  might  occur? 

First,  our  relations  with  Panama  and  other 
Latin  American  states  (and,  indeed,  the  en- 
tire Third  World)  will  be  severely  strained. 
Second,  by  rejecting  Panama's  bid  for  self- 
lule  (a  mood  we  failed  to  detect  in  Indo- 
china), we  could  become  involved  In  a  pro- 
tracted, unwlnnable  guerrilla  war. 

Third,  lives  of  countless  United  States 
citizens,  residing  in  Panama,  could  be  need- 
lessly endangered.  A  distinguished  American 
foreign  policy  scholar  recently  told  me  of  his 
conversation  with  General  Omar  Torrijos. 
•What  would  you  do  with  your  National 
Guard,"  he  asked  the  head  of  state,  "if  5,000 
Panamanians  stormed  the  Canal  Zone?"  Gen- 
eral Torrijos  smiled  and  responded :  "I  would 
have  a  difficult  decision,  wouldn't  I?  I  would 
have  to  choose  between  shooting  Americans 
or  my  own  countrymen." 

Fourth,  the  Canal  Zone  could  be  rendered 
Inoperable.  It  Is  vulnerable  to  sabotage.  Fur- 
ther, ship  owners  may  be  reluctant  to  route 
their  vessels  through  the  Canal  where  they 
would  be  "sitting  ducks"  for  terrorist  activ- 
ities. 

The  forthcoming  treaty  debate,  therefore, 
presents  the  Congress  (the  House  may  have 
to  take  certain  Implementing  actions;  with 
two  important  challenges. 

The  first  is  a  test  of  congres.sional  willing- 
ness to  embark  upon  its  own  "new  dialogue' 
with  Latin  America.  Panama  is  an  ideal 
country  with  which  we  could  invoke  a  hemi- 
spheric policy  based.  In  the  words  of  Chief 


Treaty  Negotiator  EUsworth  Bunker,  on  "new 
ideas,  rather  than  old  memories."  Redeflnlne 
our  relationship  with  Panama  will  demon- 
strate United  States'  support  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination.  It  also  will  signal  our 
Intention  to  deal  with  our  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  on  a  truly  equal  basis. 

The  second  wlU  be  a  measure  of  congres- 
sional competence  and  responsibility  in  the 
foreign  policy-making  process.  WiU  Congress' 
reaction  to  the  new  treaty  be  parochial  in- 
sensitive, and  uninformed?  Or  will  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  accept  the 
opportunity  to  avert  a  crisis  before  it  occurs 
by  enabling  an  ally  of  long-standUig  to 
achieve  a  just  and  reasonable  goal? 

In  Panama,  the  issues  are  well  defined  aud 
the  consequences  of  our  failure  to  adopt  a 
new  treaty  are  predictable.  If  Congress  re- 
jects the  treaty,  the  only  question  will  be 
the  price  the  United  States  must  pay  to  de- 
fend the  status  quo. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  RESOLUTION 
TO  IMPEACH  RICHARD  M.  HELMS 
AS  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day filed  a  resolution  to  impeach  Rich- 
ard M.  Helms  as  Ambassador  to  Iran.  Mr. 
Helms  was  the  Director  of  the  CIA  dur- 
ing the  years  1966  to  1973.  During  these 
years  a  long  series  of  apparent  violations 
of  the  charter  of  the  CIA  occurred  imder 
his  direction. 

I  have  come,  after  extensive  research 
and  consideration,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  certain  remedy  available  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  country  to  find  out 
about  all  of  the  abuses  of  the  CIA  and 
to  remove  from  public  office  at  least  one 
of  the  perpetrators  of  those  abuses  is  to 
initiate  an  impeachment  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Richard  Helms. 

The  weapon  of  impeachment  may  well 
be  the  only  instrument  available  since 
the  CIA  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  1954  that  offi- 
cials of  the  CIA  would  not  report  illegal 
conduct  on  the  part  of  CIA  employees  if 
the  prosecution  of  such  conduct  would 
inevitably  involve  tlie  revelation  of  secret 
testimony-  Although  this  pact  has  now 
been  declared  a  nullity,  it  might  well  be 
claimed  by  Mr.  Helms  and  others  as  a 
protection  for  them  since  they  relied 
upon  it. 

Richard  McGanagh  Helms,  born  in 
1913,  graduated  from  WiUiams  College 
in  1935.  He  was  in  the  OSS  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  years  1942  to  1946.  He  be- 
came associated  with  the  CIA  in  1947 
and  remained  with  this  unit  continu- 
ously imtil  he  became  Deputy  Director  in 
1965-66.  Mr.  Helms  was  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  CIA  from  1966  to 
the  time  of  his  confirmation  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Iran  in  February  1973.  Mr. 
Helms  has  testified  himself  in  his  con- 
firmation hearings  that  he  spent  more 
time  in  the  CIA  than  any  present  em- 
ployee. It  is,  therefore,  not  realistic  to 
assume  that  there  were  activities  of  the 
agency  unknown  to  this  individual  who 
gave  the  CIA  almost  20  years  of  service 
before  he  became  its  Director. 

Before  I  come  to  the  offenses  poten- 
tially chargeable  to  Mr.  Helms,  It  seems 
important  to  clarify  two  points:  First, 
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the  effect  and  impact  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  CIA  not  to  prosecute  crimes  by  CIA 
employees,  and  second,  precedents  in  the 
law  of  Impeachment  for  removing  an 
individual  from  a  position  for  impeach- 
able offenses  committed  by  the  individ- 
ual in  a  previous  position. 

THE   CIA-JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT    NON-PROSECU- 
TION   AGREEMENT 

In  early  1954  the  CIA  recognized  that 
legislation  would  soon  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  which  would  require  all  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees  to  report 
expeditiously  to  tlie  Attorney  General 
any  violation  of  Federal  law  by  govern- 
mental employees.  In  order  to  secure  an 
exemption  from  the  forthcoming  law, 
which  became  section  535  of  title  28  of 
the  U.S.  Code,  Lawrence  R.  Houston,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  CIA  obtained  an 
agreement  from  the  then  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  Mr.  William  P.  Rogers,  lat6r 
Secretary  of  State,  that  would  permit  the 
CIA  to  withhold  information  about 
known  crimes  of  its  employees  if  the 
prosecution  of  such  crimes  would  involve 
the  revelation  of  information  which 
would  be  embarrassing  to  the  CIA.  In  a 
memo  of  February  23,  1954,  Mr.  Houston 
reports  on  his  two  conversations  with  Mr. 
Rogers  and  records  the  generally  uni- 
lateral assertion  of  the  CIA  that  it  would 
continue  its  practice  of  not  reporting  for 
prosecution  crimes  by  its  own  employees. 

In  August,  1954  the  following  language, 
now  in  28  U.S.  Code  535,  became  the  law : 

Any  information,  allegation,  or  complaint 
received  In  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  government  relating 
to  violations  of  Title  18  Involving  government 
officers  and  employees  shall  be  expeditiously 
reported  to  the  Attorney  General  by  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency,  xmless,  as  to 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  government, 
the  Attorney  General  directs  otherwise  with 
respect  to  a  specified  class  of  information, 
allegation  or  complaint. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  CIA  or  any 
other  agency  prompted  the  inclusion  of 
the  language  in  this  statute  following  the 
word  "unless."  It  is,  however,  astonish- 
ing that  on  July  23,  1975,  John  S.  War- 
ner, General  Counsel  of  the  CIA,  testify- 
ing before  a  House  subcommittee,  could 
claim  that  he  considered  the  CIA-Justice 
Department  agi-eement  of  1954  "consist- 
ent" with  the  exemption  that  follows  the 
word  "unless"  in  the  statute  noted  above. 
Mr.  Warner  makes  this  startling  claim, 
even  though  he  himself  is  the  author  of 
a  memo  on  January  31,  1975  revealing 
that  on  January  30  the  Acting  Attorney 
General — Mr.  Lawrence  Silberman — 
ruled  that  the  CIA  should  comply  with 
the  law  and  not  rely  upon  the  1954  non- 
prosecution  agreement.  Mr.  Warner  re- 
vealed in  the  same  memo,  however,  that 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General 
James  A.  Wilderotter  ruled  that  the  re- 
port that  could  be  given  by  the  CIA  con- 
cerning a  crime  could  be  "a  summary  of 
the  situation  and  not  an  Investigatory 
report."  The  CIA  summary  should  also 
clearly  state  the  security  problems  likely 
to  arise  in  a  prosecution  and  thus,  in  Mr. 
Warner's  words,  "certifying"  that  there 
could  be  no  prosecution. 

Mr.  Richard  Helms  undoubtedly  knew 
of  this  20-year-old  pact  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  imdoubtedly  felt 


that  he  could  rely  upon  its  provisions. 
The  fact  is  that  the  incredible  arrange- 
ment between  two  Federal  agencies  to 
cover  up  the  crimes  of  CIA  employees 
in  the  name  of  national  security  has 
not  really  been  repealed  despite  the  pro- 
testations of  Mr.  Wilham  Colby,  the 
present  CIA  Director,  that  the  1954 
agreement  has  been  rescinded.  On  Jan- 
uary 31.  1975  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  CIA  set  forth  in  a  "memorandum 
for  the  record"  the  deceptive  way  by 
which  CIA  officials  can  evade  the  law 
binding  on  all  other  Federal  officials 
and  make  certain  that  they  cover  up 
crimes  by  CIA  employees  by  elaborating 
on  the  "security  problems  likely  to  arise 
in  a  prosecution."  This  nullification  of 
the  law  is  so  erroneous  and  appalling 
on  its  face  that  Mr.  Warner  on  July  23. 
1975  felt  constrained  to  justify  the  1954 
agreement  by  claiming  that  the  statute 
allows  the  Attorney  General  to  dele- 
gate the  prosecution  of  wrongdoing  if 
it  belongs  to  a  "specified  class  of  in- 
formation, allegation  or  complaint." 

The  awful  fact  is  tliat  present  aiid 
past  officials  of  the  CIA  have  deliber- 
ately confused  the  law  and  misstated 
the  facts  seeking  to  pretend  that  they 
will  be  law  abiding  while  simultane- 
ously claiming  that  they  have  an  ex- 
emption from  existing  law. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  CIA  on 
July  21,  1975  wrote  to  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Mr.  Kevin 
Maroney,  Esq.,  that  the  files  of  the  CIA 
have  revealed  some  20  cases  during  the 
years  1954  to  1974  in  which  violations 
of  criminal  statutes  were  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  These  cases 
involved  instances  of  CIA  employees 
embezzling  several  thousand  dollars  of 
Government  funds  or  pocketing  $15,000 
more  than  a  person  was  entitled  to 
for  alleged  medical  expenses.  Mr.  War- 
ner pretends  that  the  1954  agreement 
was  solely  to  relieve  the  CIA  of  its  ob- 
ligation imder  the  law  to  report  the 
personal  crimes  of  its  employees.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  1954  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  immunity  wliich  the  CIA  had 
always  claimed  up  to  that  time  of  not 
repoi-ting  any  crimes  associated  with 
the  covert  activities  of  the  CIA. 

The  duplicity  and  the  deception  man- 
ifest in  the  memos  and  statements  of 
the  present  General  Counsel  of  the 
CIA  demonstrate  with  virtual  certainty 
that  no  present  or  former  official  of  the 
CIA  is  likely  to  prosecute  Mr.  Richard 
Helms  or  any  other  pi-esent  or  fonner 
employee  of  the  CIA.  The  CIA  can 
claim,  without  being  required  to  prove, 
that  such  prosecution  would  require 
the  revelation  of  facts  affecting  the  na- 
tional security,  all  of  which  in  most 
cases  are  merely  facts  which  would 
be  embarrassing  to  the  CIA. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  Mr.  Richard  Helms  or  any  other 
fonner  official  of  the  CIA  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Department  of  Justice,  is 
there  any  way  by  which  the  Congress 
and  the  country  can  insist  that  justice 
be  done? 

The  one  instrumentality  available  In 
such  cii'cumstances  is  the  sword  of  im- 
peachment. The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 


tion did  not  intend  that  the  American 
people  would  be  required  to  allow  pubhc 
officials  to  continue  in  office  so  long  as 
they  did  not  violate  the  criminal  law. 
The  weapon  of  impeachment  allows  the 
Congress  and  the  coimtry  to  protect  the 
public  from  conduct  by  high  officials  that 
undermines  public  confidence.  It  is  a 
tool  which  enables  the  people  to  remove 
from  public  office  individuals  who  are 
undeserving  of  liigh  public  trust.  It  is 
overwhelmingly  clear  from  all  of  the 
precedents  of  200  years  that  impeach- 
ment will  lie  for  conduct  not  indictable 
nor  even  criminal  in  nature.  It  should 
be  remembered,  for  example,  that  Judge 
Archbald  was  removed  from  office  for 
conduct  which,  in  at  least  the  view  of 
some  legal  commentators,  would  have 
been  harmless  if  done  by  a  private 
citizen. 

IS  AMBASSADOR  HELMS  SUBJECT  TO  IMPEACH- 
MENT FOR  OFFENSES  COMMITTED  DURING  HIS 
TENURE  AT  THE  CIA? 

The  essential  thrust  of  iinpeacliment 
is  not  punishment,  but  removal  from 
public  office.  Impeachment  also  brings 
imder  the  Constitution  the  "disqualifi- 
cation to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  im- 
der the  United  States." 

Neither  the  Constitution  itself  nor  the 
logic  of  impeachment  requires  tliat  the 
demonstration  of  unfitness  occur  during 
tenure  in  the  same  office  from  which 
removal  is  sought.  In  the  case  of  the  im- 
peachment in  1912  of  Judge  Robert  W. 
Archbald,  tlie  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives adopted  13  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, 6  of  which  referred  to  abuses 
committed  by  Archbald  in  a  prior  judi- 
cial position  on  a  lower  court.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  to  convict  Ai'chbald,  sustaining 
at  least  one  of  the  charges  dealing  in 
part  with  offenses  in  his  prior  office.  It 
may  be,  as  will  be  noted  later,  that  in 
addition  to  offenses  committed  by  Mr. 
Helms  while  serving  as  Director  of  the 
CIA.  he  may  also  have  committed  an 
offense  of  an  impeachable  character  in 
possible  perjury  during  the  hearings  on 
his  confirmation  as  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

Although  there  is  no  direct  precedent 
for  the  impeachment  of  an  ambassador, 
Mr.  Helms  is  clearly  subject  to  impeach- 
ment as  a  civil  officer  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  I  have  received 
a  written  confirmation  of  that  Interpre- 
tation from  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congi^ess. 

OFFENSES    OF    MR.    HELMS    THAT    COULD    BE    IM- 
PEACHABLE 

In  the  following  material  I  do  not  in 
any  way  state  or  imply  that  Mr.  Richard 
Helms  is  guilty  of  any  of  the  offenses 
suggested.  It  is  contended  merely  that 
Mr.  Helms  has  the  duty  of  exolaining  his 
conduct  and  his  statements  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  believable  explana- 
tion, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
the  right  and  duty  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Helms  during  the  years  when 
he  was  the  director  of  the  CIA  to  deter- 
mine whether  impeachable  offenses  have 
been  committed. 

I  will  set  forth  very  briefly  some  of 
the  salient  facts  about  fii'st,  operation 
CHAOS,  second,  Mr.  Helms'  involvement 
in  the  politics  of  Chile,  and  third,  Mr. 
Helms'  conduct  in  response  to  White 
House  Watergate  requests. 
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The  Rockefeller  Commissio  i 
CIA  activities  within  the  Uiiited 
makes  clear  the  horrifying 
operation   initiated    by    Mr 
August  1967  designed  to  collefct 
tion  on  foreign  contacts  witii 
dissidents.  This  is  an  operation 
in   some   5   years   collected 
which  include  the  names  of 
300,000  persons  and  organi^tions 

This       imlt,      entitled 
CHAOS,"  prepared  3,000 
for  dissemination  to  the  FBI, 
sive   surveillance   on   the   p<)ace 
ments  and  furnished  26 
Kemer    Commission,    some 
related  almost  exclusively 
dissident  activities. 

From  even  the  20  pages  or. 
CHAOS  in  the  Rockefeller 
CIA  it  seems  clear  that  Riclkard 
was  induced  into  this  activitkr^ 
dential  pressure.  On  November 
for  example,  Helms  deliverec 
to  President  Johnson  the 
the  U.S.  peace  movement 
the  President.  Although  the  stjudies 
CIA  showed  that  there  was 
evidence  of  foreign  involvement 
evidence  of  any  foreign  finantial 
for  the  peace  activities  within 
States,  Mr.  Helms  continued 
veillance  on  those  who  protes^d 

On  February  18,  1969,  Mr 
fessed  in  a  note  to  Henry 
assistant  to  President  Nixon, 
ties  of  the  CIA  of  which  he 
rector.  His  memo  to  Dr 
that  the  CIA-prepared  docurfeent 
less  Youth"  included  a  sectiofi 
can  students.  Mr.  Helms  said 

This  U  an  area  not  within 
this  agency,  so  I  need  not 
extremely  sensitive   this  makes 
(Emphasis  supplied) 

The  excessive  secrecy  durrounding 
Operation  CHAOS  and  its  iso]  ation  with 
in  the  CIA  demonstrate  once  again  that 
Director  Helms  knew  that  t  was  im- 
proper and  beyond  the  scopqof  the  au- 
thorized powers  of  the  CIA 

The  Rockefeller  Report  not^  the  grow- 
ing opposition  of  CIA  employ  ses  and  of- 
ficials toward  Operation  C  iAOS.  Al- 
though the  Rockefeller  R«port  soft- 
pedals  the  internal  dissensionjover  Oper- 
ation CHAOS,  it  quotes  an  internal  memo 
of  Director  Helms  on  December  5,  1972 
In  which  he  insisted  that]  Operation 
CHAOS  "cannot  be  stopped  (simply  be- 
cause some  members  of  the  c^ganization 
do  not  like  this  activity 

Operation  CHAOS,  which]  ultimately 
had  a  staff  of  52,  was  directlj  luider  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Helms.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  he  can  claim  taat  his  sub- 
ordinates operated  this  unit  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent.  The  abuses  of 
power  and  tlie  countless  violaiions  of  the 
privacy  of  American  citizens  [might  well 
be  impeachable  offenses  imputable  to  Mr. 
Richard  Helms.  An  impeachment  inquiry 
is  the  only  available  method  by  which 
Mr.  Helms  can  be  made  accountable  for  a 
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Equally  damaging  to  the  privacy  of 
American  citizens  was  the  CIA  program 
to  open  first  class  mail.  Mr.  Helms  might 
well  have  known  from  the  very  beginning 
about  these  programs  which  ran  from 
1953  to  1973.  They  were  possibly  the 
largest  and  the  most  clearly  illegal  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  CM-  Certainly 
this  mail-tampering  operation  was  un- 
der the  direct  control  and  supervision  of 
Mr.  Helms  during  the  7  years  he  served 
as  Director  of  the  agency.  In  addition,  it 
appears  that  Richard  Helms  deliberately 
deceived  postal  authorities  into  thinking 
that  the  operation  was  limited  to  the 
copying  of  information  off  envelopes. 

2.   MH.  HELMS'  INVOLVEMENT  IN  CHILE 

About  the  only  evidence  that  has 
emerged  in  the  recent  past  indicating 
that  the  CIA  might  make  its  employees 
accountable  to  the  law  was  the  revelation 
in  July  1975  that  the  CIA  last  year  in- 
formed the  Justice  Department  that 
Richard  Helms  might  have  committed 
perjury  in  testimony  before  a  Senate 
Committee.  In  the  testimony  at  issue  Mr. 
Helms  told  the  Senate  Committee  that 
the  CIA  had  played  a  limited  role  in  un- 
dermining the  Allende  government  in 
Chile. 

A  conversation  occurred  during  the 
confirmation  proceedings  of  Mr.  Helms 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  February  7,  1973. 
The  dialog  was  as  follows : 

Senator  Symington.  Did  you  try  In  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Chile? 

Mr.  Helms.  No,  Sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Did  you  have  any 
money  passed  to  the  opponents  of  Allende? 

Mr.  Helms.  No,  Sir. 

Senator  Symington.  So  the  stories  you 
were  Involved  In  that  war  are  wrong? 

Mr.  Helms.  Yes,  Sir.  I  said  to  Senator  Pul- 
bright  many  months  ago  that  if  the  agency 
had  really  gotten  In  behind  the  other  can- 
didates and  spent  a  lot  of  money  and  so 
forth  the  election  might  have  come  out 
differently. 

Mr.  Helms  undoubtedly  knew  about 
the  covert  $8  million  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  CIA  to  bring  about  Dr. 
Allende's  downfall. 

The  foregoing  conversation  might  or 
might  not  be  perjury.  Reading  the  entire 
transcript  of  the  3  days  of  hearings  on 
the  ambassadorship  of  Mr.  Helms,  it  is 
difficult,  however,  to  conclude  that  one 
is  reading  "the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

A  report  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  27, 1965,  claims  that  Richard  Helms, 
while  Director  of  the  CIA,  prepared  a 
memorandum  in  the  fall  of  1970  inform- 
ing Henry  Kissinger  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  tliat  the  agency  had 
supplied  machineguns  and  tear  gas  gre- 
nades to  men  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
Chilean  Government. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  ever  did 
in  fact  bring  perjury  or  other  proceed- 
ings against  Richard  Helms,  the  officials 
of  the  CIA  would  undoubtedly  claim  that 
reasons  of  national  secui'ity  preclude 
their  giving  to  the  Government  for  its 
prosecution  or  to  Mr.  Helms  for  his  de- 
fense a  good  deal  of  evidence  which 
would  be  indispensable  for  a  trial.  That 
■particular  excuse  Is  not  likely  to  have 


much  effect  or  force  in  an  impeachment 
inquiry,  as  a  unanimous  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  made  clear  in  a  case  in- 
volving Richard  Nixon. 

3.    MR.    helms    and    THE    POST- WATERGATE 

WHriE    HODSB 

On  February  1,  1975,  the  hearings  on 
the  alleged  involvement  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  the  Watergate 
and  EUsberg  matters  were  declassified 
and  published.  These  hearings  conducted 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  demonstrate  that  Rich- 
ard Helms  in  the  first  6  weeks  after  the 
Watergate  break-in  on  June  17,  1972, 
apparently  ordered  a  high  official  of  the 
Agency  to  withhold  Watergate  informa- 
tion and  to  deny  the  Justice  Department 
access  to  a  key  witness.  I  am  not  stating 
categorically  that  the  1,131  pages  of 
those  hearings  demonstrate  that  Mr. 
Helms  committed  impeachable  offenses. 

But  the  evidence  that  is  available  here 
and  elsewhere  clearly  suggests  that  Mr. 
Helms  was  all  too  ready  to  subvert  the 
purpose  of  the  CIA  for  the  objectives 
sought  by  personnel  of  the  White  House. 

OTHER  POTENTIAL  OFFENSES 

During  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Helms 
was  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
CIA.  that  agency  has  been  accussed  of 
conducting  break-ins  and  wiretaps  in 
the  United  States  without  a  warrant, 
using  local  police  credentials  to  gather 
information  on  anti-war  groups,  supply- 
ing surveillance  to  local  police,  using 
local  police  to  conduct  a  break-in,  con- 
tributing $38,635.58  to  the  White  House 
in  1970  to  defray  the  cost  of  replying 
to  people  who  wrote  to  President  Nixon 
following  the  Cambodian  invasion,  and 
administering  powerful  drugs  to  unsus- 
pecting individuals.  I  make  no  conclu- 
sion here  as  to  the  truth  of  these  accusa- 
tions or  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Helms 
should  be  held  accoimtable  for  these  ac- 
tivities, but  clearly  Mr.  Helms  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  vindicate  him- 
self if  that  is  possible.  It  seems  more  and 
more  clear  to  me  that  an  impeachment 
inquiry  is  the  only  way  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  obtain  the  full  truth  and 
judge  whether  Richard  Helms  is  fit  to 
serve  in  a  position  of  high  public  trust. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  about  those  deeds  of  Mr.  Helms  in 
the  years  1966  to  1973  which  may  have 
violated  the  fundamental  principles  by 
which  Americans  live  together  as  a  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Helms  also  has  the  right  to  a 
forum  where  he  can  vindicate  himself 
against  all  of  the  accusations  which  day 
after  day  continue  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply. An  impeachment  inquiry  is  the  only 
instriunentality  which  the  American 
Government  has  to  bring  out  the  truth 
of  tills  dark  era  in  America  history. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  Richard  Helms  is  a  worthy 
representative  of  tlie  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  Iran.  The  American  people  have 
the  right  to  know  whether  the  CIA, 
under  his  direction,  engaged  in  a  pattern 
of  deception,  law-breaking,  and  abuse  of 
power.  Because  neither  the  CIA  nor  the 
Justice  Department  has  done  anything 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  American 
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people  in  this  respect,  the  Congress,  with 
regret  and  reluctance,  must  initiate  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  Richard 
M.  Helms. 
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ON  CORRUPTION  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  a 
countiy  that  has  no  peer  in  terms  of 
political  freedom  and  the  ability  of  its 
citizens  to  develop  their  Individual  ca- 
pabilities. Yet  there  is  one  aspect  of 
contemporary  American  culture  that 
deeply  troubles  me,  which  I  fear  may  be 
our  Achilles  heel,  and  that  relates  to 
conniption. 

Cormption  appears  to  be  pervasive  in 
our  society.  I  am  thinking  not  simply 
of  the  public  officeholder  who  betrays 
his  trust— a  corrupt  former  President, 
a  convicted  Attorney  Gtenei-al.  police  of- 
ficers who  extort  bribes,  building  inspec- 
tors who  exact  Illegal  commissions. 
What  also  troubles  me  is  the  corruption 
of  our  ordinary  citizens. 

I  am  thinking  of  children  who  learn 
from  their  parents  to  cheat  the  store- 
ke^er,  the  telephone  company,  and  the 
government.  I  am  thinking  of  coi-pora- 
tlons  who  In  turn  cheat  the  consumer, 
bribe  officials,  and  do  not  level  with  their 
stockholders.  We  see  evidence  of  this 
corruption  dally  in  the  .sale  of  shoddy 
merchandise,  tix  fraud  performed 
openly  and  without  remorse,  medicaid 
charged  for  services  not  rendered,  the 
elderly  ripped  off  by  nursing  home  op- 
erators, just  to  cite  a  few  examples. 

As  an  opponent  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
I  regarded  the  North  and  South  Vietna- 
mese governments  as  equally  corrupt 
and  totalitarian.  But  in  one  conversa- 
tion toward  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict a  constituent  replied: 

No,  Congressman,  they  may  both  be  totali- 
tarian but  you  can't  say  that  North  Vietnam 
la  corrupt,  while  South  Vietnam  surely  is 


obtain  a  governmental  concession  should 
not  simply  be  fined,  but  should  receive  a 
jail  sentence. 

I  have  studied  the  prison  system  and 
have  sought  to  reform  it  because  I  believe 
that  in  its  current  state  it  acts  neither 
as  a  detenent  nor  as  a  place  to  reform 
those  persons  now  sent  there,  primarily 
the  poor  convicted  of  physical  crimes. 

But  I  am  equally  persuaded  that  the 
white-collar  criminal,  the  corrupter,  will 
be  deterred  and  reformed  if  he  or  she 
sei-ves  just  30  days  behind  bars. 

It  is  because  I  have  such  a  high  regard 
for  our  political  freedom  and  free-enter- 
prise system  that  I  believe  we  must  root 
out  the  corruption  which  has  also  flour- 
ished here.  If  we  do  not,  then  we  may  see 
happening  to  us  what  has  happened  in 
Italy  and  Latin  America  and  other  places 
where  non-Commimist  populations  have 
been  attracted  to  communism  or  other 
extremist  groups  in  increasing  numbers 
to  express  their  opposition  to  the  corrupt 
society  about  them.  I  do  not  want  this  to 
happen,  but  it  may  if  we  do  not  eliminare 
or  substantially,  reduce  the  corruption  in 
our  society  and  install  a  greater  morality 
amongst  our  yoimg. 


RESULTS  OP  SURVEY  ON  MEDI- 
CARES KIDNEY  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM REVEAL  SERIOUS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE   PROBLEMS 


And  of  course  from  all  reports  he  was 
right.  While  that  does  not  in  any  way 
effect  my  judgment  concerning  the 
totalitarian  regime  in  North  Vietnam,  it 
Is  something  to  think  about. 

Why  Is  It  that  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, including  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
and  North  Vietnam,  are  by  most  reports 
less  plagued  with  corruption  than  are 
so  many  democratic  countries?  In  part, 
of  course.  It  is  because  it  is  more  difficult 
to  commit  crimes  in  a  thoroughgoing  po- 
Uce  state.  However,  I  thhik  It  is  also  be- 
cause corruption  is  viewed  in  the  Soviet 
union,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries 
as  well,  as  a  truly  serious  crime— even  a 
capital  crime— while  we  here  In  the 
United  States  tend  to  treat  corruption 
WTth  much  less  rigor  than  we  apply  to 
other  crimes. 

I  believe  that  this  casual,  even  cynical, 
attitude  toward  antisocial  behavior  is  a 
serious  error  in  judgment  and  that  we 
ought  to  consider  corruption  in  the  same 
class  as  that  of  a  physical  assault  upon 
an  individual.  The  corporate  officer  who 
engages  In  an  Illegal  act  in  order  to  ex- 
tort; excessive  profits  from  the  public  or 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  29. 
the  Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  sent  out  a  four- 
page  questioimaire  to  over  700  kidney 
dialysis  and  Uansplant  centers  tlirough- 
out  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of 
the  questionnaire  was  to  obtain  com- 
ments from  medical  personnel  concern- 
ing medicare's  end  stage  renal  disease— 
ESRD— program,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  administration  of  the  program  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

To  date  we  have  received  close  to  200 
responses.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  these 
700  units  receive  80  percent  of  their 
moneys  from  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  medicare  program,  the  num- 
ber of  responses  is  quite  disturbing  How- 
ever, despite  tlie  fact  that  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  centers  polled  responded, 
they  do  represent  a  regional  crass-sec- 
tion of  aU  dialysis  and  transplant  cen- 
ters. As  such  they  provide  an  exceUent 
sampling  from  which  to  make  observa- 
tions as  to  the  effectiveness  of  not  onli* 
the  present  scope  of  the  program,  but 
the  administration  of  it  as  well. 

In  addition,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  25  percent  of  the  facilities  re- 
sponding to  the  poll  treat  or  dialyze  75 
percent  of  the  Nation's  kidney  patients. 
Thus  the  nonresponding  facilities,  while 
75  percent  of  all  facilities,  treat  only  25 
percent  of  the  patients.  The  fact  that  it 
was  the  smaller  faculties  which  did  not 
respond  raises  Interesting  questions  Is 
there  a  lack  of  management  at  such  fa- 
culties? Is  the  dial>'sis  section  of  such 
facilities  and  hospitals  so  small  that  they 
did  not  think  it  was  worthwhile  respond 
Ing? 


One  of  the  controversies  in  the  kidney 
disease  benefits  program  is  whether  there 
has  been  an  over-expansion  of  smaU,  in- 
efficient facilities  which  has  driven  up 
costs.  The  subcommittee  staff  is  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  the  nature  of  the 
nonresponding  facilities.  This  may  be  a 
case  where  the  lack  of  response  wiU  tell 
us  more  about  problems  in  the  program 
than  do  many  of  the  responses. 

The  responses  to  the  questionnaires 
reveal  major  flaws  in  the  law  and  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

The  two  most  frequently  cited  inade- 
quacies in  the  law  are:  First,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  60-  to  90-day  waiting  period 
once  dialysis  has  begun  before  medicare 
benefits  become  effective;  and,  second, 
the  provision  that  terminates  all  medi- 
care benefits  12  months  after  a  patient 
has  had  a  kidney  transplant. 

Over  75  percent  of  tiie  faculties  that 
responded  Indicated  that  the  12-month 
period  was  insufficient  to  test  whether 
there  wiU  be  rejection  of  the  trans- 
planted organ.  Many  faculties  indicated 
that  it  is  medically  unsound  to  place  an.v 
time  limit  on  medicare  benefits  to  these 
patients  since  rejection  could  occur  years 
later,  resulting  ui  sudden  and  massive 
expense  to  the  patient. 

Under  the  scope  of  the  present  ESRD 
medicare  provisions,  if  a  person  who  had 
originally  been  on  dialysis  and  had  un- 
dergone the  60-  to  90-day  waiting  period 
before  medicare  began  its  benefits,  then 
had  a  transplant  which  failed  after  12 
months,  he  would  again  liave  to  wait  an 
additional  60-  to  90-day  period  before 
medicare  would  resume  its  benefits.  The 
responses  to  the  questionnaires  hidicated 
that  there  was  no  valid  medical  reason 
that  required  such  an  additional  wait- 
ing period.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  patients 
are  fighting  for  their  lives.  We  shoiUd 
not  impose  imnecessary  biudens  that 
force  them  to  endure  additional  hard- 
ships. 

The  medical  community  Is  particu- 
larly critical  of  medicare's  administra- 
tion of  this  program.  The  questionnaire 
asked  each  facility  to  rate  Social  Secu- 
rity's administration  of  the  ESRD  pro- 
gram as  either  "good."  "fair,"  or  "poor  " 
Over  75  percent  of  tiie  responses  feit 
that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's job  was  poor  to  fair.  Seventy  per- 
cent have  had  difficulties  receiving  re- 
imbursement from  the  Social  Securitv 
Administration.  In  addition,  three  que.s'- 
tions  inquired  about  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  regulations  concerning 
this  program.  Between  60  to  70  percent 
of  the  faculties  indicated  that  the  social 
security  regulations  are  untimely,  inade- 
quate, and  often  imdecipherable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  evident  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  is  *ar  from 
what  it  should  be.  In  an  attempt  to  rem- 
edy the  inconvenience  and  the  additional 
burdens  placed  upon  the  ESRD  patient, 
we  must  seek  the  first  hand  advice  not 
only  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, but  the  medical  personnel  at  the 
dialysis  and  transplant  centers  and  their 
patients. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  improve  the 
administration  of  this  life-saving  pro- 
gram, the  Oversight  Subcommittee  is 
holding  a  series  of  hearings  with  admlu- 
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istratlon  ofiDcials.  physician^,  and  pa- 
tients. The  next  hearing  will  be  this 
Wednesday.  July  30.  betweep  3  and  6 
p.m..  In  EP-100. 

Tlie  tabulation  of  questio^aire  re- 
sults follows 

TABULATtOIf       or       RXSPONSES       Td      THX       EtTD 

Stage  Renal  Disease  Qccsti  >nnaire 
Question  1 — Approximately  hair  many  pa- 
tients do  you  treat  i>er  year  whq  siaffer  from 
Xnd  Stage  Renal  Disease? 
Uader  25 — 24%. 

26-100—527*. 
101-200—12%. 

Over  201 — 7%. 

Insufficient  Data  (ID) — 5 

Of  the  facilities  responding  ib  the  renal 
disease  questionnaire.  71  facilities  perform 
kidney  transplants  and  100  do  ni>t.  The  ma- 
jority of  both  the  facilities  perf  arming  and 
those  not  perfomxlng  treat  between  26  and 
100  patients  per  year  who  suffer  from  end 
stage  renal  disease. 

As  would  be  expected,  those  hdspltals  per- 
forming kidney  transplants  had  a  greater 
number  of  patients  than  the  noo  -transplant 
facilities.  It  la  perhaps  for  this  Veason  that 
In  each  of  the  15  questions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  the  facilities  not  performing 
(which  we  will  label  " nou- trans]  ilant"  from 
here  on)  had  a  greater  percen  age  of  In- 
sufficient "unknown"  responses. 

Question  2 — Benefits  stop  12  nionths  after 
a  kidney  transplant.  Is  this  a  sul  Hclent  time 
to  test  whether  there  wUI  be  rejection  of  the 
foreign  tissue? 

Yes— 11%. 

No— 77%. 

Insufficient  Data — 12', 

Many  facilities  indicated  not  oLly  that  12 
months  was  insufficient  time,  but  that  it  was 
difficult  to  place  any  time  limit  iilnce  rejec- 
tion couJd  take  place  years  latei.  Some  fa- 
culties suggested  that  benefits  qe  extended 
for  as  long  as  needed. 

Qiiestlon  3 — Are  local  medlc^  providers 
and  local  Social  Security  offices  adequately 
aware  of  the  program? 

Yes — 49%. 

No— 34%. 

Insufficient  Data — 17  <^. 

Generally,  the  faclliUes  are  split  on 
whether  local  medical  providers  and  local 
Social  Sectirtty  offices  are  adequittely  aware 
of  the  program.  While  about  half  the  facili- 
ties do  feel  that  local  medlcaJ  providers 
and  Social  Secui-lty  offices  are  adequately 
aware.  It  Is  totally  unacceptabe  that  34 
percent  of  the  local  Social  Security  offices 
should  be  rated  "unknowledgeahfe" 

Question  4 — There  are  reports 
logical    problems— often    severe 


of  psycho- 
unong  di- 
alysis patients  and  their  f  amlli<  s.  Do  you 
find  this  to  be  a  problem? 

Yes — 87<;i. 

No — 8%. 

Insufficient  data — 7%. 

Qtjestton  6 — Are  there  an  adeqliate  num- 
ber of  hospitals  able  to  perform  I  ransplants 
In  your  area? 

Yes— 8l';t. 

No— 13%. 

Insufficient  data — 7%. 

A     significantly     greater     pert 
transplant    facilities    than    non-< 
facilities  (about  20  percent)   feel 
are    an    tMlequate    number    of 
their      area     to      i>erformlng 
though    a    majority    of    both    do 
there    is    an    adequate    number, 
committee  is  interested   in   why 


finds  the 
to   be   In- 


percentage  of  non- transplant  tlau  trans 
plant  facilities  (about  12  percent 
number  of  transplant  facilities 
adequate.  Those  hospitals  Indlcitlng  that 
the  number  of  transplant  hospl  als  is  in- 
adequate seem  to  do  so  generally  because 
of  the  distance  they  are  from  one  of  these 
facUitlea.  WhUe  transporutlon  lii  a  factor 
to  be  considered,  it  Is  certainly  |ess  of  an 


c  sntage     of 

•  transplant 

that  there 

h(  spitals    in 

tfansplants, 

say    that 

The    Sub- 

a  greater 


issue  than  the  need  to  have  transplant  fa- 
cilities placed  proportionate  to  the  popula- 
tion and  the  need  for  them,  since  the  cost 
for  such  facilities  Is  so  high. 

Question  6 — Are  there  too  many  hospi- 
tals able  to  perform  transplants  In  your 
area? 

Yes— 13%. 
No— 79%. 

Insufficient  data — 8%. 

Question  7 — Are  there  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  dialysis  machines? 
Yes — 75%,. 
No — 19%. 

Insufficient  data —  6%. 
Question    8 — Are    there    any    equipment 
shortages   or   trained    manpower   shortages 
which   are   preventing   an   adequate  provi- 
sion of  services? 
Yes — 36%. 
No — 60%. 

Insufficient  data — 4% . 
Question  9 — Is  the  level  of  kidney  dis- 
ease research  at  the  National   Institute  of 
Health  and  elsewhere  adequate? 
Yee — 27%. 
No— 44%. 

Insufficient  data — 29%. 
Question   10 — Do  you  know  of  valid  re- 
search applications  which  are  being  denied? 
Yes — 28%. 
No — 49%. 

Insufficient  data — 23%. 
One  of  the  more  notable  differences  be- 
tween transplant  and  non-transplant  re- 
sponses is  whether  kidney  disease  research  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  is  adequate. 
A  far  greater  i>ercentage,  about  33  percent, 
of  transplant  hospitals  than  non-transplant 
hospitals  finds  such  research  to  be  inade- 
quate. This  may  be  simply  an  indication 
that  transplant  hospitals,  which  tend  to 
treat  more  kidney  patients,  are  more  aware 
of  the  problems  and  needs  for  research  on 
end  stage  renal  disease. 

There  Is  also  a  considerable  discrepancy 
between  transplant  and  non-transplant  fa- 
cilities as  to  their  knowledge  of  valid  re- 
search applications  being  denied.  About  24 
percent  more  transplant  hospitals  than  non- 
transplant  facilities  know  of  denied  appli- 
cations. 

Question  11 — How  would  you  rate  the  So- 
cial Security's  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram? 
Oood — 18%. 
Fair — 48%. 
Poor — 32%. 
Insufficient  data — 6%. 
Question  13 — Have  you  had  any  difficulties 
receiving    reimbursement    from    the    Social 
Security  Administration? 
Yes — 67%. 
No— 17%.    ■ 
Insufficient  data — 16^; . 
Question  13 — Are  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's regulations  on  this  program 
timely? 
Yes— 26%. 
No — 60%. 

Insufficient  data — 14%. 
Question  14 — Are  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's regulations  on  this  program 
adequate? 
Yes— 24%. 
No — 61%. 

Insufficient  data — 15%. 
Question  15— Are  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's regulations  on  this  program 
clear  and  easy  to  understand? 
Yes — 15  % . 
No — 70%. 
Insufficient  data — 15%. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TAX  RE- 
DUCTION ACT  OP  1975— DEPEND- 
ENT CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  liberalized  the 
household  and  dependent  care  deduction 
to  the  extent  that  working  couples  or 
one-parent  families  eai-ning  up  to  $35,000 
can  take  the  full  value  of  this  deduction 
and  a  phased-out  deduction  with  income 
up  to  $44,600.  While  this  modification 
will  allow  more  upper-income  families  to 
use  this  deduction.  Congress  must  make 
further  changes  if  this  is  to  be  useful  to 
low-  and  middle-income  families. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  make 
several  changes  in  the  dependent  care 
deduction.  My  proposal  will:  First, 
change  the  limits  on  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
earnings  of  the  single  parent  or  the  lesser 
of  one  of  the  earnings  of  a  two-income 
couple;  second,  remove  the  Income  ceil- 
ings of  taxpayers  using  this  deduction; 
third,  treat  students  as  wage  earners  for 
purposes  of  determining  two-worker 
couples  with  a  pro  rated  deduction  for 
part-time  students;  fourth,  allow  use  of 
the  deduction  by  part-time  workers; 
fifth,  allow  a  deduction  for  payments  for 
dependent  care  by  relatives — however 
tax  deductions  could  not  be  taken  for 
payment  to  dependents  taking  care  of 
other  dependents;  and  sixth,  allow  the 
parent  with  custody  of  the  child  to  use 
the  deduction. 

The  single  most  important  of  tliese 
changes  is  the  treatment  of  dependent 
care  expenses  as  a  business  expense.  This 
Uberalization  would  have  allowed  an  ad- 
ditional 3,790,000  families  to  use  this 
deduction  in  1974.  Most  of  these  families 
are  currently  ineligible  because  they  are 
not  homeowners — State  and  local  taxes 
and  interest  payments  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  itemized  deductions.  Property 
tax  and  mortgage  interest  represent  the 
bulk  of  this.  Thus  ctirrent  law  restricts 
the  use  of  this  deduction  by  wealthier 
families.  However,  effective  use  of  the  de- 
duction is  limited  to  middle-income  fami- 
lies with  enough  deductions  to  file  an 
itemized  tax  retura. 

In  addition  to  making  a  deduction  for 
dependent  care  more  equitable  by  chang- 
ing it  to  a  business  deduction,  this 
change  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  a  discretionary  personal  expense 
such  as  a  charitable  contribution.  It  is  a 
cost  of  earning  a  living.  Clearly  for  one- 
parent  families,  the  need  to  work  at  a 
paying  job  Is  economic.  Studies  have 
shown,  that  this  is  also  true  for  most 
two-income  families.  The  labor  force 
participation  of  women  has  been  stead- 
ily rising  and  the  greatest  increase  in 
the  participation  rate  has  been  for 
mothers  of  children  under  3. 

Allowing  use  of  this  deduction  to  cou- 
ples in  which  one  spouse  works  part  time 
or  attends  school  recognizes  that  child 
care  is  a  vei-j'  real  need  for  these  couples 
as  well  as  for  couples  with  both  spouses 
employed  full  time.  In  the  case  of  couples 
where  one  works  part  time,  the  limit  on 
child  care  expenses  is  the  lesser  of  the 
two  earnings. 

Both  the  limit  on  the  child  care  ex- 
penses and  the  Income  of  the  parents  who 
can  take  the  deduction  must  also  be 
abolished  in  order  to  make  this  business 
deduction  similar  to  others. 
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I  see  no  reason  to  expect  child  care 
expenses  to  be  limited  to  a  specific  dollar 
figure.  The  only  restriction  that  seems 
appropriate  is  that  tlie  deduction  be  no 
more  than  the  amount  earned  by  the 
parent  in  a  single-parent  family  or  the 
lesser  of  the  wages  earned  in  a  two-in- 
come family. 

This  bill  eliminates  the  restriction  of 
payments  to  relatives  who  take  care  of 
children  or  other  dependents.  While  this 
provision  was  included  to  prevent  abuses, 
I  think  it  is  unnecessary  and  counter- 
productive to  encouraging  high  quality 
care.  Many  working  parents  would  pre- 
fer to  leave  their  children  with  relatives, 
and,  particularly  for  the  retired,  this 
could  be  an  important  source  of  income. 

If  all  these  restrictions  are  ended,  so 
that  the  dependent  care  deduction  is 
treated  as  a  cost  of  earning  a  living,  the 
revenue  loss  will  be  about  $1.1  billion  and 
will  enable  about  8  million  additional 
families  to  use  this  deduction. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill: 
H.R.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  for 
household    and    dependent    care    services 
necessary  for  gainful  employment,  to  lib- 
eralize the  gainful  employment   require- 
ment for  such  deduction,  to  allow  an  indi- 
vidual to  take  such  deduction  whether  or 
not  the  individual  itemizes  his  deductions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  section 
214  of  the  Internal   Revenue  Ck>de  of   1954 
(relating  to  expenses  for  household  and  de- 
pendent care  services  necessary  for  gainful 
employment)    is   amended   by   striking   out 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"(c)  Earned  Income  LrwrrATioN. — 
"(1)  In  general. — The  amount  of  the  em- 
plojonent-related  expenses  paid  by  any  indi- 
vidual during  any  taxable  year  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
not  married  at  the  clo.se  of  such  taxable  year, 
such  individual's  earned  income  for  "such 
taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
married  at  the  close  of  such  taxable  year,  the 
lesser  of  such  individual's  earned  income  for 
such  taxable  year  or  the  earned  income  of 
his  spouse  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  spouse  who  is  a 
student  or  incapable  of  caring  for  him- 
SELF.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  spouse 
who  is  a  full-time  student  at  an  educational 
Institution  or  is  a  qualifying  individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1)(C)  during  any 
month  in  the  taxable  year,  such  spouse  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  earned  Income  for  such 
month  of  not  less  than  the  earned  Income  of 
the  individual  to  whom  such  spouse  is  mar- 
ried which  is  attributable  to  such  month. 

"(B)  Part-Time  Student. — In  the  case  of 
a  spouse  who  is  a  student  (but  not  a  full- 
time  student)  at  an  educational  Institution 
during  any  month  of  the  taxable  year,  such 
spouse  shall  be  deemed  to  have  earned  in- 
come for  such  month  of  not  less  than  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  the  earned  income  of  the  Individ- 
ual to  whom  such  spouse  is  married  which  is 
attributable  to  such  month  as  the  number  of 
hours  of  courses  of  study  taken  by  such 
spouse  during  such  month  bears  to  the  mln- 
"hum  number  of  hours  of  courses  of  study 
(as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
Dy  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  required  to 
qualify  as  a  full-time  student. 


"(C)  AivLicATiON  OF  Paragraph. — In  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife,  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  only  one  spouse 
for  any  one  month." 

(b)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  such  sec- 
tion 214  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (d) 
and  (e).  respectively. 

(c)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (d) 
(2)  of  such  section  214  (as  so  redesignated) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  both  spouses  are  gainfully  employed, 
or". 

(d)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  214  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  Patments  to  dependents. — No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  amount  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  to  an  individual  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  deduction  under  section 
151(e)  is  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year." 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  214  (as 
so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs; 

"(C)  Earned  income. — The  term  'earned 
Income'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  911(b). 

"(7>  Spouse  who  is  a  student  treated  as 
GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED. — The  spouse  of  any  in- 
dividual shall  be  treated  as  being  gainfully 
employed  for  any  month  during  which  such 
spouse  is  a  student  at  an  educational  in- 
stitution. 

"(8)  Educational  institution. — The  term 
'educational  Institution'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  151(e)(4). 

"(9)  Special  dependency  test  in  case  of 
divorced  parents,  etc. — If — 

"(A)  a  chUd  (as  defined  In  section  151(e) 
(3))  who  Is  under  the  age  of  16  or  who  Is 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  caring 
for  himself  receives  over  half  of  his  support 
during  the  calendar  year  from  his  parents 
who  are  divorced  or  legally  separated  under 
a  decree  of  divorce  or  separate  maintenance, 
or  who  are  separated  under  a  written  separa- 
tion agreement,  and 

"(B)  such  child  is  in  the  custody  of  one  or 
both  of  his  parents  for  more  than  one-hall 
of  the  calendar  year, 

in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  in 
such  calendar  year  such  child  shall  be  treated 
as  being  a  qualifying  Individual  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (b) 
( 1 ) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to  that 
parent  who  has  custody  for  a  longer  period 
during  such  calendar  year  than  the  other 
parent,  and  shall  not  be  treated  as  being  a 
qualifying  Individual  with  respect  to  such 
other  parent." 

Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  adjusted  gross  in- 
come defined)  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  last  sentence  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(13)  Expenses  for  household  and  depend- 
ent care  services  necessary  for  gainfux 
employment. — The  deduction  allowed  by 
section  214." 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able vears  beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  AC- 
TION ON  ENERGY  PROBLEM  AND 
ADMINISTRATIONS  LACK  OF 
LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  enter  into  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  William  V.  Shannon  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  July 
23,  1975.  The  analysis  presented  of  con- 


gressional action  on  the  energy  problem 
and  the  administration's  lack  of  leader- 
ship in  this  area  is  very  informative  and 
Insightful: 

GOVEBN'INC  BY   VETO 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
Washington.  July  22. — Lacking  any  en- 
ergy policy  of  Its  own,  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion has  effectively  diverted  attention  from 
Its  failure  by  attacking  Congress  for  Its  al- 
leged Inability  to  devise  a  program  Rarely 
has  this  political  ploy  worked  so  well.  Thus, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  received 
much  more  criticism  in  recent  weeks  for  its 
failure  to  approve  a  gasoline  tax  proposed 
by  one  of  its  committees  than  the  White 
Hou.a.e  has  received  for  its  failure  to  propose 
anything  at  all. 

The  tradition  of  American  government 
runs  wholly  counter  to  the  premise  on  which 
the  Administration's  criticism  of  Congress  is 
based.  Although  legislation  of  secondary  im- 
portance does  often  originate  in  Congress 
rather  than  in  the  Executive,  it  is  unusal  for 
Congress  to  devise  a  major  measure  without 
some  cooperation  from  the  President  and  his 
subordinates. 

It  is  rarer  still  for  Congress  to  Impose  its 
will  on  an  important,  complicated  issue 
against  a  Presidential  veto  and  the  massed 
opposition  of  a  powerful  interest  such  as  the 
oil  Industry.  The  only  recent  example  of  such 
a  feat  was  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft's 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  act  over  Presi- 
dent Tnmian's  veto  and  the  opposition  of  or- 
ganized labor — and  that  occurred  28  years 
ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  pros- 
pects, the  House  this  week  is  debating  a 
good  biU  drafted  by  Representative  John 
Dingell.  Michigan  Democrat.  As  reported  to 
the  floor,  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act  would  phase  out  the  present  dis- 
tinction between  "old"  oU  that  is  price-con- 
trolled and  "new"  oil  that  is  not,  and  would 
stabilize  oil  at  a  uniform  price. 

It  would  restrict  gasoline  consumption  for 
the  next  three  years  to  the  1973-74  levels,  re- 
quire the  2,000  largest  users  of  energy  to 
work  toward  an  improvement  in  energy  ef- 
ficiency of  15  per  cent  over  the  next  two 
years,  establish  mandatory  fuel  economy 
standards  for  automobiles,  and  authorize  a 
standby  gasoline  rationing  program. 

This  bill  could  be  stronger  but  It  la  well- 
conceived.  It  moves  In  the  direction  that  the 
United  States  must  move — toward  restriction 
of  consumption.  Instead  of  permitting  the 
use  of  oil  to  rise  each  year  as  it  did  routinely 
before  the  recession  began  and  as  It  prob- 
ably will  again  once  recovery  begins,  the 
U.S.  has  to  stabilize  its  consumption  and  be- 
gin cutting  back.  From  being  a  profligate 
user  of  energy,  this  country  must  become  a 
thrifty,  conservation -conscious  saver. 

The  quickest  and  fairest  way  to  reduce 
consumption  would  be  gasoline  rationing  of 
a  "white  market"  in  which  those  who  did  not 
use  all  their  coupwns  could  legally  sell  them. 
If  rationing  or  steeply  higher  gasoline 
taxes  were  not  to  work  a  serious  hardship  on 
those  who  have  no  choice  but  to  use  a  car 
for  basic  transportation,  there  would  have 
to  be  programs  to  encourage  car -pooling  and 
to  subsidize  bus  service  in  rural  and  subur- 
ban areas. 

The  purpose  of  these  conservation  prac- 
tices is  to  buy  time.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  shift  to 
alternative  sources  of  energy,  it  needs  time  to 
do  so.  In  the  interim.  It  should  restrict  its 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil  to 
friendly  countries  such  as  Canada,  Venezuela 
and  Nigeria  and  avoid  being  squeezed  by  the 
Arab  states. 

But  a  conservation  campaign  would  re- 
qiure  leadership,  and  leadership  is  what  ha.s 
not  been  foi  thcoming  from  President  Pord. 
Instead  of  moving  to  restrict  gasoline  con- 
sumption, Mr.  Pord  promises  that  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  gasoline  taxes  as  long  as 
he  is  President.  Rationing  Is  an  unmention- 
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»ble  word.  NoUilng  Is  done  about  gas-guaa- 
Ung  automobiles  that  would  upeet  the  auto- 
mobUo  Industry.  There  la  no  drlvd  to  reform 
wasteful  practices  by  industry  or  to  change 
building  construction  methods  i  hat  tvsult 
In  squandering  heat  and  electrlcl  ty. 

Rather  than  actively  conserve,  President 
Ford  has  Imposed  a  $2  Import  tax  on  oil  and 
proposed  to  decontrol  oil  prices,  '"he  result- 
ing rise  In  prices  is  supposed  to  Wscoiirage 
use  of  oU  and  provide  "mcentlvest  to  the  oU 
Industry  to  prospect  for  new  supp  les.  It  will 
do  neltber. 

Th«  Administration  forecasta  tliat  decon- 
trol wUl  raise  the  price  of  gasoline  only  seven 
cent*.  If  gasoline  costs  60  centa  a  gallon, 
how  many  drivers  wlU  cut  baci  on  their 
driving  If  the  price  goes  to  67  <enU7  Ob- 
viously few.  It  Is  a  nuisance,  not  a  deterrent. 
Similarly,  higher  profits  for  the  oil  industry 
will,  at  best,  produce  only  a  small,  marginal 
Increase  In  the  supply  of  domestic  dU. 

President  Pord  has  vetoed  a  biuf to  extend 
oil  price  controls.  He  may  veto  the  DingeU 
bill.  But  when  wlU  be  veto  the  Arfbs? 

Veto  government  U  ineffecUve  gcvernment. 
WhUe  the  Pord  AdmlnlstraUon  drifts  aim- 
lessly and  hopes  that  the  Arabs  will  not  be 
too  hard  on  us,  the  oil  InflaUon  savages  our 
economy  and  as  a  nation,  we  remain  danger 
oualy  vulnerable  to  further  poUUcal  and  eco 
nomlc  blackmail. 
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GUN  CONTROL 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  \|-as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarl  ;s  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  include  ex 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaier.  last 
week  the  House  Judiciary  Corimlttee's 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  held  field  hear- 
ings in  New  York  City  on  the]  issue  of 
gun  control.  I  insert  Into  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  testimony  which  I  have 
submitted  for  the  record  of  those  hear- 
ings: 

Testtmokt  or  Hon.  Richard  L.  Otttjic«r 
OF  Nrw  York.  STTsMin cu  in  (roNxuNc- 
noN  WITH  New  Yobk  Cttt  Puld  Hear- 
ings     Ok      Otrw      COWmOL      LKGII  rLATION — 

JtTLT  25.  1975 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  t:  le  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  this  testimony  relating  to 
the  field  hearings  which  are  belnj:  held  In 
New  York  City  on  pending  gun  control  legis- 
lation. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  should  act  to  curli  the  ris- 
ing Incidence  of  violence  Involving  the  use 
of  firearms  by  Umltlng  the  right  o:  citizens 
to  purchase  and  keep  guns  Is  oni  of  the 
most  sensitive  political  and  personal  Issues 
to  ever  come  before  the  U.S.  Congnsss.  I  am 
certain  that  virtually  every  Member  of  the 
84th  Congress  has  been  besieged,  es  I  have 
been,  by  pleas  from  constituents  w  lo  stand 
on  both  sides  of  this  Issue. 

Proponents  of  the  belief  that  ever  y  citizen 
should  have  the  right  to  purchase  iind  keep 
firearms  have  nut  forth  many  reasons  In  an 
attempt  to  Illustrate  the  validity  of  their 
position.  Most  of  these  arguments  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  arguments  for  r«  asonable 
controls. 

One  question,  however,  that  doss  merit 
caireful  consideration  Is  the  cons  Itutlon- 
allty  of  restricting  the  right  of  the 
citizenry  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  My  own 
personal  conviction  Is  that  the  fram«  rs  of  the 
Constitution  Intended  that  the  Bill  ( if  Rights 
should  Insure  the  security  of  the  ration  by 
permitting  and  even  encouraging  tl  e  estab- 
lishment of  an  armed  mlUtla.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  this  Interpretatu  n  on  at 
least  four  separate  occasions.  I  do  nc  t  believe 
that  the  Second  Amendment,  whlc  i  states, 
"A   well   regulated  Mllltla.  being  i  ecessary 


to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  l>ear  Arms,  ahall 
not  be  Infringed."  can  be  construed  to  mean 
that  all  citizens  should  have  the  right  to 
establish  uncontrolled  arsenals  in  their 
homes.  In  fact,  our  forefathers  would  surely 
be  Eistounded  to  return  to  our  streets  and 
honses  today  and  witness  the  slaughter  that 
is  taking  place  under  the  guise  of  the  free- 
doms they  proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Abner  Mlkva 
(H.R.  7070)  to  prohibit  the  Importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt 
or  transportation  of  handguns  except  for  or 
by  the  Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  offl- 
cials  and  other  authorized  persons  who  have 
legitimate  reasons  for  dealing  with  these 
weapons.  This  proposal  Is  known  as  the 
"Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  of  1975"  and  is 
based  on  recent  statistics  which  show  that 
most  of  the  deaths  and  Injuries  resulting 
from  firearms  today  are  due  to  the  great  pro- 
liferation of  handguns  In  our  society.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  special  conditions 
would  be  set  for  groups  such  as  gun  col- 
lectors and  members  of  licensed  pistol  clubs 
who  wish  to  purchase  and  maintain  band- 
guns. 

WhUe  I  believe  that  strict  curbs  on  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  handguns  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  this  naUonal  crisis, 
I  also  feel  that  we  shoud  not  overlook  the 
need  for  equally  strong  laws  to  protect  the 
public  from  those  who  would  use  these  weap- 
ons in  the  commission  of  certain  crimes. 
Accordingly.  I  have  also  co-sponsored  a  bUl 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Bob  Casey  to 
strengthen  the  penalty  provisions  of  the  Qun 
Control  Act  of  1968  for  those  who  use  fire- 
arms In  the  commission  of  any  robbery,  as- 
sault, rape,  burglary,  kidnapping  or  homi- 
cide (other  than  involuntary  manslaughter). 
I  urge  that  as  the  Subcommittee  considers 
the  many  gun  control  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  in  the  94th  Congress,  you  keep  In 
mind  the  need  to  Increase  these  penalties  at 
the  same  time  that  we  work  to  arrive  at  a 
manner  of  reducing  the  ever-mcreaslng  num- 
ber of  firearms  kept  in  private  homes. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  guns  In  exist- 
ence In  the  U.S.  today  range  as  high  as  150 
million.  There  may  be  as  many  as  forty  mil- 
lion handguns — one  handgun  for  every  five 
persons.  A  recent  Washington  Post  survey  re- 
vealed that  27%  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  own  handguns.  In 
1973  there  were  10.340  murders.  2,700  acci- 
dental deaths  and  over  100,000  Injuries  in- 
curred with  handguns.  Nearly  7  out  of  every 
10  persons  murdered  were  shot  with  a  gun. 
In  that  same  year  some  53  %  of  all  murders 
were  committed  with  a  handgun,  a  figure 
which  had  risen  from  44%  in  19S6. 

The  FBI  reports  that  almost  two-thirds  of 
all  killings  in  1973  resulted  from  argiunents 
among  family  members  or  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances as  opposed  to  those  murders 
which  could  be  characterized  as  premedi- 
tated. Most  of  these  deaths  would  probably 
never  have  occurred,  except  for  the  presence 
of  a  gun.  Insofar  as  the  argument  that  some- 
one bent  on  killing  will  manage  to  achieve 
his  ends  is  concerned,  it  Is  significant  to  note 
that  only  one  of  every  20  knife  attacks  ends 
in  death,  while  death  results  from  one  out 
of  every  five  gun  attacks.  We  can  conclude, 
therefore,  that  an  attacker  Is  four  times  less 
likely  to  be  successful  in  committing  a  mur- 
der If  he  cannot  get  his  hands  on  a  gun. 

Firearms  as  protection  against  Intruders 
Into  the  home  are  aU>o  extremely  dangerous. 
Statistics  show  that  a  gim  kept  around  the 
house  Is  six  times  more  likely  to  kill  a  family 
member  than  It  Is  to  kill  an  intruder.  The 
National  Committee  on  Violence  found  that 
In  one  recent  year  more  homeowners  were 
killed  in  gun  accidents  alone  than  were 
murdered  by  robbers  or  other  intruders  In 
the  four  preceding  years  combined. 


Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  obvious  that  this  grow- 
ing proliferation  of  handguns  and  the  deaths 
and  Injurlee  they  cause  must  be  brought  un- 
der control.  No  one  can  predict  with  certainty 
whether  a  ban  on  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  handguns  will  significantly  reduce  the  ap- 
palling  sUtlstlcs  I  have  quoted.   We   must 
observe,  however,  the  figures  from  countries 
which  have  adopted  strong  gun  control  lawa 
where  the  reduced  number  of  homicides  con- 
trasts strikingly  with   those  In  the  U.S.  In 
England  and  Wales,  which  have  a  population 
of  about  60  mUllon  people,  there  were  only 
35    homicides   committed    with    firearms   in 
1971.  In  that  same  year  there  were   12.243 
such  crimes  In  the  U.S. — a  country  which  has 
approximately  four  times  the  population  of 
these  countries.  Proportional*  to  population, 
then,  there  were  85  times  a3  many  homicides 
in  a  given  year  In  a  country  where  handguns 
are  readily  available,  sometimes  for  as  little 
as  $25  apiece,  as  In  an  area  with  stringent 
gun  control  laws.  I  believe  that  wt,  should 
at  least  be  wUllng  to  try  handgun  controls 
U»  the  U.S.,  for  their  Implementation  may 
weU  result  In  a  dramatically  reduced  rate  of 
homicide  and  almost  totally  eliminate  death 
and  Injury  from  accidental  shootings  In  the 
home. 

As  I  mentioned  previously.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  on  this  Issue, 
both  pro  and  con.  One  of  the  most  poignant. 
however,  was  from  a  gentleman  in  Mamaro- 
neck.  New  York  whose  stepson  had  been  the 
recent  victim  of  an  accidental  handgun 
shooting.  The  youth,  who  is  2!  years  old.  is 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down,  and  the  prog- 
nosis is  that  he  will  remain  In  this  condition 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  portion  of  this  constituent's  letter,  for  I 
believe  it  expresses  most  clearly  my  own 
views  on  this  question: 

"I  coxild  write  you  pages  detailing  my 
stepson's  agony,  the  continual  pain  in  which 
he  has  been  for  the  last  two  weeks,  the  de- 
spair of  knowing  that  he  wUl  never  walk, 
paint  or  play  his  music  again,  the  shock  of 
the  policemen  at  the  door  at  3:00  In  the 
monilng,  the  terrible  toll  It  has  taken  of  his 
mother  and  me.  the  effect  on  our  younger  son 
who  has  been  looking  forward  to  going  to 
college  in  the  fall,  but  regardless  of  the  pos- 
sible effectiveness  of  my  eloquence,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  experience  this  horror. 
I  hope  you  never  do.  but  It  could  Just  as 
easily  have  been  a  memlier  of  your  family, 
and  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  this  happening  to 
you.  or  to  anyone  else,  that  I  write  to  ask 
your  help. 

"I  have,  for  years,  heard  the  specious,  self 
serving  arguments  about  the  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms.  Even  the  people  who  ad- 
vance this  argument  must  know  how  falla- 
cious It  Is.  It  does  not  serve  the  common  good 
to  have  handguns  available  IndlsTlm'nately. 
As  long  as  they  caji  be  manufactured  and 
sold  they  are  subject  to  theft  and  Illegal  dis- 
tribution. Licensing,  therefore.  Is  not  an  ef- 
fective means  of  control.  The  only  effective 
control  Is  in  banning  manufacture  of  both 
guns  and  ammunition  except  under  the  most 
stringent  control  and  only  for  u'e  by  the 
military  and  peace  officers.  In  addition,  severe 
penalties  should  be  rigorously  enforced 
against  those  found  to  possess  handguns,  es- 
pecially when  someone  Is  harmed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  way  that  I  can 
more  eloquently  describe  the  need  for  effec- 
tive handgun  control  laws  in  this  ooxmtry. 
I  offer  my  full  support  to  legislation  that 
wlU  ban  the  sale,  manufacture  and  transpor- 
tation of  handguns  among  those  who  have 
no  need  for  them  and  that  will  place  severe 
penalties  on  those  who  use  these  weapons  in 
committing  crimes.  We  must  end  this  mad- 
ness which  is  sweeping  the  country  and  bring 
under  strict  control  the  most  effective  loatru- 
ment  of  death  that  has  ever  been  Invented 
m  the  history  of  mankind. 


My  29,  1975 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
PESTICIDE  CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  enter  into  the  Record  two  editorials, 
both  of  which  appeared  on  July  28,  1975, 
one  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
otlier  ui  the  Washington  Post. 

They  both  deal  with  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Pesticide  Control  Act 
which  would  paralyze  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  by  requiring  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  concur  before 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
could  do  anything  to  regulate  the  use  of 
pesticides. 

In  view  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's past  record  favoring  uncontrolled 
use  of  pesticides,  some  of  which  have 
been  found  to  be  harmful,  I  believe  the 
arguments  presented  here  are  important : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1975) 
A   Bud   ros   Nippftjc 
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The  effect  of  the  Poage  amendment  would 
be  to  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an 
admimstraUve  stick  that  it  could  put  into 
the  spokes  of  EPA  and  thereby  block  any 
progress  against  dangerous  pesticides  the 
agency  might  wish  to  make.  This  would  be 
needless  Interference.  EPA  has  proven  itself 
fair-minded  In  administering  the  act.  Not 
only  has  the  agency  avoided  becoming  ban- 
happy  about  pesticides.  It  has  considered  the 
avcllabllity  of  substitutes  for  ingredients 
that  might  be  suspended.  It  is  a  strained 
notion  that  EPA  is  threatening  crop  produc- 
tion. 

Even  If  a  case  against  EPA  could  be  made, 
there  would  be  the  record  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  consider.  It  was  during  the 
time  when  USD.\  was  administering  the  law 
that  so  many  hazards  to  human  health  and 
to  the  environment  were  allowed  on  the  mar- 
ket with  little  serious  questioning.  Mr. 
Poage's  efforts  to  get  the  department  back 
Into  the  pesticide  decisions  now  being  made 
by  EPA  deserves  to  be  promptly  turned  down. 


THE  URBAN  BIKEWAY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACT  OF   1975 


Representative  Poage  of  Texas  has  served 
notice  on  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  that  he  Intends  to 
attach  to  the  extension  of  the  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Act  an  amendment  that  would  paralyze 
that  essential  law.  The  provision  would  re- 
quire concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture before  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  could  cancel  registration  of  a  pesti- 
cide, reclassify  it  or,  in  fact,  promiUgate  any 
regulation  affecting  its  use. 

This  unprecedented  attempt  to  move  in  on 
the  E.P.A.'s  Jurisdiction  must  be  viewed  In 
light  of  the  Agriculture  Department's  history 
with  regard  to  pesticides.  Congress  took  con- 
trol over  these  potentially  dangerous  chemi- 
cals from  the  department  largely  because  it 
had  so  consistently  failed  to  exercise  its  full 
responsibility,  giving  priority  to  the  profit 
and  convenience  of  big  farmers  over  the 
safety  of  the  public. 

In  the  28  years  during  which  pesticides 
were  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
control,  it  failed  to  take  a  single  one  off  the 
market  as  a  health  hazard,  though  it  did  in 
a  few  InsUnces  modify  their  use.  When  the 
dangers  of  DDT.  aldrln  and  dieldrln  were 
established.  It  fought  for  their  continued 
distribution — domestically  as  well  as 
abroad— and  finally  Joined  the  lawsuit  to 
prevent  the  EJ».A.  from  taking  them  out  of 
the  marketplace. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Poage  to  slip  in  the 
amendment  in  question  is  a  sly  way  to  undo 
the  hard  work  and  advances  of  a  decade.  If 
surreptitious  action  allows  the  extension 
measure  to  emerge  from  the  farm-oriented 
committee  with  this  far-reaching  change  In- 
cluded, we  would  hope  that  enough  resist- 
ance on  the  floor  will  materialize  to  kill  the 
amendment.  But  these  little  plots  are  better 
nipped  In  the  bud. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  28,  1975] 

EPA    AND    PESTICmES    DECISIONS 

Representative  W.  R.  Poage  (D-Tex.)  is 
about  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Iiisectlclde.  Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
that  would  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  whenever  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  takes  action 
against  a  pesticide.  Currently.  EPA's  Juris- 
diction covers  more  than  36.00  pesticides  con- 
taining some  1,200  active  Ingredients.  Far 
irom  being  the  Insensitive  overlord  that  Mr 
P*age  claims  it  to  be,  EPA  has  taken  action 
against  only  five  active  Ingredients  and  has 

bm'?,^  .*5  ^  suspending  only  two:  DDT  and 
ajorin  -  dieldrln. 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  with  Representatives  Bella 
ABZT7G,  Max  Baucus,  Yvonne  Burke  of 
California,  Bob  Carr,  Cardiss  Collins, 
John  Conyers,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Robert 
Edgar,    Don   Edwards,    Donald   Eraser, 
Gilbert   Gude,   Mark   Hannaford,   Mi- 
chael Harrington,   Ken  Hechler,  Ro- 
mano  Mazzoli,   Claude   Pepper,   Henry 
Reuss.   Ralph   Regula,   Paul   Sarbanes, 
Henry  Waxman,  and  James  Weaver  the 
Urban  Bikeway  Transportation  Act  of 
1975.  If  enacted,  Uiis  bill  would  provide 
$20  million  annually  for  the  construction 
of  bicycle  lanes,  paths,  parking  and  sup- 
port facilities,  and  traffic  control  devices 
in  urbanized  areas — 50,000  or  more  pop- 
ulation. The  money  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  States  and/or  local  municipalities  on 
an    80-to-20   schedule    if    the   bikeway 
project  is  in  accordance  with  the  section 
134  planning  process.  This  money  would 
be  available  only  for  bicycle  use  and  not 
for  new  highway  construction  and  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  option  granted  cities 
under  Public  Law  93-87  to  use  up  to  $40 
million  of   their  urban  roads  moneys 
for  bicycle  lane  construction. 

There  are  those  of  you  who  might  ask, 
"Why  more  money  for  bicycles?"  The 
answer  is  really  quite  apparent.  First, 
the  money  now  available,  limited  as  it 
is,   requires  a  diversion  from  highway 
usage,  which  some  localities  are  reluc- 
tant to  do.  Second,  as  we  all  know,  the 
country  is  faced  with  a  severe  energy 
shortage.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Project 
that  the  automobile  and  trucks  consume 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  energy  used 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  total  vehicle  miles  are 
driven  in  urban  areas.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has   esti- 
mated that  if  5  percent  of  the  motorists 
using  cars  for  distances  between  2.5  and 
3.5  miles  would  convert  to  bicycles,  over 
780  million  gallons  of  gasoline  would  be 
saved  each  year. 
However,  in  order  for  bicycle  travel  to 


become  a  viable  alternative  to  automo- 
bile travel,  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Con- 
gress to  provide  safeguards  for  the  bi- 
cyclist. As  anyone  who  has  ridden  a  bi- 
cycle on  a  crowded  street  knows,  the  bi- 
cycle and  the  automobile  are  not  com- 
patible road  companions.  The  need  for 
improved  facilities,  including  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  bike  lanes,  is  re- 
flected in  the  calendar  year  1974  statis- 
tics of  456.515  bicycle  accidents  requiring 
some  type  of  hospital  emergency  treat- 
ment. In  addition,  a  1967  survey  esti- 
mated that  90  percent  of  bicycle  deaths 
were  the  result  of  collisions  with  auto- 
mobiles. 

This  issue  is  an  important  one,  for 
there  are  over  85  million  bicycle  riders 
in  this  country,  many  of  whom  would 
benefit  from  this  legislation  and  modest 
expenditure.   If   the   Congress   is   truly 
concerned  about  the  fuel  shortage  and 
the  need  for  different  transportation  al- 
ternatives, the  bicycle  provides  a  clean, 
quiet,  economical  partial  solution  to  both 
of  these  problems.  With  the  miles  of 
bikeways  which  this  bill  would  provide, 
the  Congress  will  have  initiated  a  re- 
freshing alternative  to  the  gas-guzzling, 
polluting  automobile  which  now  all  but 
strangles  our  cities  and  devastates  our 
pocketbooks. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
HJi. — 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation  to   make   grants   for  the   con- 
struction of  bikeways  in  urbanized  areas. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation: 

(2)  "bikeway"  means  a  bicycle  lane  or 
path,  a  bicycle  traffic  control  device,  a  shel- 
ter or  a  parking  or  a  support  facility  to  serve 
bicycles  and  persons  using  bicycles. 

(3)  "urbanized  area"  means  an  area  so 
designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
within  boundaries  to  be  fixed  by  responsible 
State  and  local  officials  In  cooperation  with 
each  other,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  boundaries  shaU,  as  a  minimum 
encompass  the  entire  urbanized  area  within 
a  State  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census;  and 

(4)  "State"  means  any  one  of  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Puerto 
Rico. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  to  municipalities 
wholly  or  partly  within  urbanized  areas  for 
projects  for  the  construction  of  bikeways. 
Such  bikeways  shall  be  for  commuting  and 
for  recreational  purposes  and  shall  be  located 
in  urbanized  areas. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  any  project  for 
the  construction  of  bikeways  shall  be  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  such  project.  The 
remaining  20  percent  of  such  cost  shall  be 
paid  by  the  greoUee. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  unless  such  bikeway  proj- 
ect Is  In  accordance  with  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  States  and  local 
communities  in  accordance  with  section  134 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  reg- 
ulation, construction  standards  for  bikeway 
projects  for  which  grants  are  authorized  by 
this  Act,  and  shall  establish  by  regulation 
such  other  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Grants  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
m  addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of,  any  sums 
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available  for  bicycle  projects  uiider  section 
217  of  title  28,  United  State*  Code 

S«c.  4.  There  la  authorized  t< 
prlated  to  the  Secretary  to  car^ 
Act.   $10,000,000  per  fiscal   year 
Highway  Trust   Fund,  and   »10. 
fiscal  year  out  of  any  other 
Treasury  not  otherwise  approprlkted 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban 
Bikeway  Transportation  Act  of  J»75." 
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(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was 
mission  to  extend  tiis  remarks 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  _^. 
Ing  with  the  thought  it  wouip 

our   colleagues   a  letter 

James  Stewart-Gordon  as  well 
mentary  correspondence  in  which 
his  wife  describe  their  recent 
in  the  Soviet  Union: 

New  York,  : 
July 
Hon.  Edwa&o  I.  Koch. 
Longuorth.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congbessman  Koch:  I  wo 
congratulate  you  on  the  quality  of 
newsletter  and  your  amusing  i 
those  twin  time  servers  and  yea 
and  Bruce. 

Since  I  think  that  constituent, 
same  duty  as  their  representatives 
Information  of  general  concern 
am  sending  you  this  note. 

My  wife  and  I  have  Just  returned 
trip  to  Russia  which  took  us  from 
on  the  north  to  the  Iranian-Turk 
on  the  south.  My  wife,  who  owns 
ates  the  Russian  Tea  Room  on 
was  interested  In  exploring  the  ^ 
of    importing    Russian    wines    an< 
READER'S  DIGEST  Roving  Editor 
Ing  with  my  opposite  numbers  In 
press. 

The  Russians  at  every  level  are 
peace — unquestionably  partially 

the  ravages  of  the  last  war  and  i 

the  combination  of  the  arms  raci 
space  program  has  strained   their 
very  badly.  They  have  an  euormou  3 
of  inflation,  a  poorly  performing 
and  are   beginning   to  feel   the  s 
nationalism  Internally  among  theli 
Ject  peoples  and  their  satellite  sti 
will  Increase,  and  their  Involvemen ; 
will  be  exploited  by  the  Indians,  to 
sians'  detriment. 

Basically,  of  course,  the  countri    . 
unchanged;  it  Is  an  absolute  autocr"  ,c 
rulers  are  as  remote  from  their  si 
ever   under   any   Tsar.   If   you   are 
with  their  history,  this  is  perfect 
standable,  and  any  hope  on  our 
they  can   become   a  democracy, 
can  understand  the  workings  of 
racy,  is  a  delusion.  Although  the 
have  been  successful  in  representl 
selves  as  a  serious  rival  to  the  U.S. 
ically  and  militarily,  this  is  not  so 
technology  depends  heavily  on  Vi 
many,  with  whom  it  is  on  the  closes- 
so  clcsse   in   fact   that   I   am   sure 
major  pipeline  for  military  and 

telllgence    runs    directly    and    

from  Bonn  to  Moscow.  Industrial! 
has  to  set  low  targets  because  of 
labor  shortage  and  a  low  level   of 
tlvlty.  This  is  apparent.  In  their  > 
consumer  goods.  For  example,  in 
were  Intrigued  by  the  fact  that  ; 
most  every  woman  had  at  least 
fashionable  shoes,  no  two  pair 
This   was  explained   when   we 
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In  the  case  of  transportation  and  road 
construction,  there  are  other  anomalies.  Plat 
has  buUt  a  plant  In  Russia  which  turns  out 
800.000  vehicles  a  year.  Since  demand  Is 
not  high  enough  to  absorb  this  modest 
number,  cars  are  stockpiled  and  an  attempt 
Is  being  made  to  sell  some  outside  of  the 
country  In  order  to  get  desperately  needed 
foreign  currency. 

In  the  cities,  the  boulevards  are  enor- 
mous and  imposing,  then  at  the  city  limits 
these  peter  out  to  third  class  roads  and 
the  only  highway  between  Moscow  and  Len- 
ingrad once  you  have  left  the  city  limits 
is  a  narrow,  two-lane  tar  surfaced  road, 
which  has  to  carry  the  total  volume  of  road 
traffic  between  Russia's  largest  and  most 
important  cities. 

The  railway  network,  although  It  is  being 
Improved,  Is  mainly  single  track  and  the 
movement  of  goods  between  manufacturing 
centers  and  the  hlnterlads  is  affected  by 
this.  Shipments  of  goods  are  frequently  mis- 
directed or  unaccountably  take  an  eon  to 
arrive  at  their  destination.  Mall  is  uncer- 
tain and  It  takes  10  days  to  three  weeks  for 
a  letter  posted  in  Russia  to  arrive  In  the 
West. 

These  factors  of  course  influence  Rasslan 
foreign  policy — which  remains  the  same  as 
it  was  under  Catherine  II— absolutism  at 
home  and  the  pose  of  liberality  and  enlight- 
enment to  the  outside  world.  Unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  U.S.  militarily  or  industrially, 
they  are  able,  by  fomenting  unrest  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  to  force  the  U.S.  to  di- 
vert its  resources — through  excessive  mili- 
tary and  foreign  aid  to  threatened  govern- 
ments. Up  to  now  and  Including  the  disaster 
of  the  Vietnamese  war,  this  has  been,  un- 
fortunately, quite  successful.  However,  as  I 
told  the  Russians,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
they  have  now  crested  their  peak  and  faced 
with  a  hostile  China  they  will  be  check- 
mated in  Asia  and  forced  to  underwrite  Mrs. 
Gandhi  in  India  to  a  degree  which  will  tax 
their  resources  beyond  any  stage  they  can 
afford. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  SALT  talks  In 
Vienna  on  which  they  place  great  stress.  They 
have  gotten,  it  seems  to  me,  a  lot  of  mileage 
out  of  this  by  claiming  the  U.S.  Is  exhibiting 
an  intransigent  attitude.  On  the  question  of 
Inspection,  they  are  being  aided  by  their  West 
German  friends,  who  are  using  the  specious 
excuse  to  quote  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
"that  they  don't  want  Russians  tramping  all 
over  Germany". 

Russia  has  always  adopted  the  attitude  of 
secrecy  in  their  negotiations.  During  an  in- 
terview with  Yuri  Ratleni,  Editor  of  Pravda, 
I  asked  about  this:  explaining  that  there 
were  two  separate  attitudes — one  postulated 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  calling  for  secrecy  in  negotia- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  "it  enabled  men  to 
change  their  minds  without  embarrassment ", 
and  the  counter  view  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that 
"open  covenants  should  be  openly  arrived 
at".  They,  It  appeared  to  me.  in  the  SALT 
talks  had  opted  for  the  Frankllnlan  rather 
than  the  Wll.sonian  view.  Ratleni  replied 
that  because  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  rock- 
ets and  their  placement  the  Russians  could 
not  accept  the  Wllsonlan  view. 

I  think  this  is  wrong,  becaxise  If  we  don't 
know  about  their  rocket  placement  and  they 
ours,  both  countries  have  been  wasting  a  lot 
of  money  on  Intelligence— However  I  think 
we  can  use  their  Insistence  on  secret  deal- 
ings to  our  advantage  by  pointing  out  that 
no  disarmament  conversations  should  ever  be 
conducted  in  secrecy  since  the  affairs  of  the 
people  of  the  world  are  so  heavily  dependent 
on  complete  disclosure  in  this  very  sensitive 
field. 
Should  the  opportunity  present  Itself,  I 


hope  that  when  you  are  in  New  York  next 
we  can  have  lunch  and  exchange  views. 
Yours  truly, 

James  Stewart-Gordon. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  17,  1975. 
Mr.  Jaimes  Stewart-Gordon, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart-Gordon:  I  have  your 
letter  and  I  certaluly  appreciate  your  writing. 
Your  and  your  wife's  impressions  were  very 
interesting. 

I  was  surprised  by  your  observations  that 
the  Russians  were  having  difficulty  finding 
domestic  customers  for  their  Soviet  produced 
Flats.  I  had  always  read  that  there  were 
lengthy  waiting  lists  of  buyers  for  cars  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  you  think  It  appropriate,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  place  your  letter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  others  may  have 
the  benefits  of  your  thoughts. 

I  think  It  would  be  nice  to  have  lunch  and 
I  will  be  in  New  York  during  the  congres- 
sional recess  which  begins  August  1st  and 
lasts  until  September  3rd.  May  I  suggest  that 
you  call  my  New  York  office  and  speak  to  my 
secretary,  Laurie  Rudey,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  arrange  a  mutually  convenient  date. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Jolt  22,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Thank  you  for 
your  very  kind  and  gracious  response  to  my 
note.  Of  course  I  should  be  very  pleased  to 
have  you  enter  it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  response  to  your  comment  about  the 
automobile  surplus  In  Russia,  It  Is  quite 
correct  that  this  does  exist.  During  our  stay 
we  saw  a  number  of  depots  where  these  cars 
are  stored.  The  problem,  of  coxirse.  Is  that  In 
Russia  even  the  smallest  Flat  costs  over  $7,- 
000.  Wages  are  not  scaled  as  they  are  here. 
For  example,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Jour- 
nalists Union  Informed  me  that  his  father- 
in-law  was  a  millionaire.  When  I  expressed 
surprise,  he  explained  that  his  father-in-law 
was  the  leading  cellist  In  Russia,  and  the 
combination  of  his  salary,  teaching,  and 
record  royalties  earned  him  over  800  roubles  a 
month — which  by  Russian  standards  was  mil- 
lionaire class. 

People  who  do  buy  cars  buy  them  on  the 
installment  plan  much  as  they  do  here — 
they  then  use  them  as  capital  supplements 
to  their  Income  by  driving  for  weddings,  fu- 
nerals and,  in  some  cases,  unofficial  taxis. 
However,  it  is  very  difficult  for  even  a  highly- 
skilled  worker  earning  400  roubles  a  month 
to  get  enough  to  make  a  down-payment  and 
then  keep  up  the  Installments. 

Additionally.  Russia  is  very  hard-pressed 
for  hard  currency.  To  acquire  convertible 
currencies  they  are  now  attempting  to  build 
an  export  trade.  Consequently,  they  will  at- 
tempt to  market  their  surplus  cars  out.side 
of  Russia,  and  by  subsidization  reduce  the 
price  of  their  export  stock. 
Looking  forward  to  our  lunch. 
Yours  truly, 

Jamls    Stewart-Gordon. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  NURSE  AS  A 
CHANGE  AGENT  IN  THE  HEALTH 
CARE  SYSTEM 


I  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  health 
care  field  is  in  a  state  of  dramatic  change. 
Health  care  professionals  are  Increasing- 
ly more  highly  trained,  and  our  health 
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care  delivery  systems  grow  more  com- 
plex and  sophisticated.  With  these 
changes  human  contact,  human  response, 
and  caring  for  the  person  which  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  essence  of  a  commit- 
ted health  professional  is  in  danger  of 
being  displaced. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Sister  Madeleine  Clemence  Vaillot  made 
to  University  of  Pennsylvania  nursing 
students  on  the  issues  of  commitment 
and  human  concern: 

Remarks 

(By  Sister  Madeleine  Clemence  Vaillot) 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  for  two  rea- 
sons: I  am  always  happy  to  be  with  students, 
abd  I  am  interested  In  the  theme  that  you 
have  chosen,  which  Is  challenging,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  health  care  delivery  system  could 
stand  change,  most  certainly.  So  could  nurs- 
ing. So,  it  appears  highly  desirable  that, 
when  you  Join  the  profession  in  earnest,  you 
be  change  agents. 

Yet,  change  is  fraught  with  dangers  for  the 
person  who  lives  in  it.  We  all  know  that  rapid 
cultiu-al  changes  work  havoc  on  the  Individ- 
ual: loss  of  identity,  of  sense  of  belonging, 
anxiety,  rootlessness.  This  would  apply  of 
deep  and  rapid  changes  In  the  practice  of 
nursing,  which  would  expose  the  nurse  to 
cultural  shock  and  make  Impossible  commit- 
ment because  of  the  Instability  of  the  values 
to  be  committed  to. 

Hence,  my  Initial  question:  Is  It  possible 
for  change  agents  to  be  committed?  And,  if 
it  is  not  and  If  we  have  to  count  our  losses, 
what  is  better  for  the  nurse,  for  the  patient 
and  for  nursing :  committed  young  people  or 
change  agents? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  worth  seek- 
ing. And  this  is  what  I  would  like  to  do  with 
you.  I  am  going  to: 

1.  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  "commitment". 

2.  in  order  to  reach  a  rational  conclusion,  I 
will  try  to  clarify  what  I  think  you  mean  by 
"change  agents",  and  we  will  look  together  at 
the  possible  conflicts  between  being  change 
agents  and  committed  persons, 

3.  and,  finally,  we  will  seek  a  possible  rec- 
onciliation between  th©  two  states:  being  a 
change  agent  and  being  committed. 

What  is  meant  by  "commitment"? 

To  help  clarify  the  ohUosophlcal  notion  of 
commitment,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  what 
existentialists — more  specifically  Gabriel 
Marcel— mean  by  "sltuaLlou"  and  "exist- 
ence". 

Anything  that  exists  does  so  in  time  and 
space,  doing  something  at  some  point  In  his- 
tory. This  Is  what  Heidegger  calls  "belng-in- 
the- world  ",  and  Marcel  calls  "beiug-ln-situa- 
tion".  Th©  whole  expression  Is  hyphenated, 
and  th©  hyphens  are  important,  because  the 
whole  expression  is  a  norm:  each  of  us  Is  a 
being-in-situation,  and  there  would  be  no 
being  if  there  were  not  a  situation  in  which 
to  be  and  which,  partly,  determines  the  be- 
ing. 

To  exist  Is  to  pass  from  one  situation  to 
another  situation,  and  my  existence  is  the 
sura  total  of  the  situations  confronting  me 
throughout  life.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  succeedhig  situations  which  I  live  are 
the  details  of  my  existence. 

My  existence  is  given  to  me  and.  generally, 
I  am  not  responsible  for  the  different  situa- 
tions through  which  I  live.  I  am,  however, 
fully  responsible  for  my  reaction  to  them. 
And  it  is  the  style  of  my  reaction  to  that 
existence  that  I  receive  which  makes  the 
difference  between  commitment  and  lack  of 

Concretely,  to  be  committed  Is  the  Inner 
attitude  which  determines  the  quality  of 
ones  reaction  to  life  situations.  Commit- 
ment Is  expressed  in  deeds:  you  cannot  say 


that  you  are  committed  to  something  or 
someone  \inless  you  do  something  about  the 
object  of  your  commitment. 

But,  if  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  com- 
mitment in  the  absence  of  some  form  of 
action,  action,  in  itself,  is  no  guarantee  of 
commltnapnt.  If  a  person  never  thinks  atKJUt 
the  problem  of  war,  never  talks  about  it, 
never  does  anything  to  bring  about  peace, 
this  person  Is  certainly  not  committed  to 
peace.  But,  the  fact  that  a  person  demon- 
strates against  war  does  not  necessarily  Indi- 
cate commitment  to  peace.  A  nurse  who  does 
not  Join  the  ANA  is  evidently  not  committed 
to  organized  nursing.  But,  membership  in  the 
organization,  even  committee  v/ork  are  no 
proof  of  commitment  to  nursing.  You  may 
Join  Just  because  It  Is  the  thing  to  do  where 
you  work. 

The  differences  between  the  behavior  of 
the  committed  and  that  of  the  uncom- 
mitted are  far  from  obvious.  These  per- 
sons may  well  do  the  same  thing  and,  out- 
wardly, do  it  the  same  way.  But,  to  be  com- 
mitted is  to  claim  the  full  responsibility  for 
one's  actions;  to  stand  straight  and  be 
counted  when  truth  is  proclaimed;  to  de- 
fend Justice,  even  the  Justice  of  unpopular 
causes;  to  be  one's  brother's  keeper.  To  be 
committed  is  to  be  fully  alive,  and  Just  as 
fully  aware  of  the  possible  consequences: 
anxiety,  solitude,  maybe  persecution,  cer- 
tainly suffering. 

But,  to  be  committed  is  also  to  be  authen- 
tic, and  to  achieve  one's  full  human  stature. 
Our  degree  of  commitment  is  the  measur« 
of  our  worth  as  humans.  To  be,  or  rather 
to  become— as  being  Is  never  achieved,  and 
can  be  perfected  until  death — is  to  fulfill 
one's  potentialities,  to  be  free,  to  reach  self- 
actualization. 

If  my  commitment  is  my  wholehearted, 
concerned,  courageous  and  lucid  reaction 
to  the  situations  confronting  me,  is  it  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  characteristics  of 
these  situations,  over  which  I  have  only  a 
limited  control,  affect  the  way  in  which  I 
relate  to  them? 

More  specifically,  is  commitment  to  life 
situations  stUl  possible  when  stability  has 
all  but  vanished,  and  when  change  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life  as,  presumably,  it  should 
be  for  persons  preparing  themselves  to  be 
"agents  of  change". 

We  have  no  time  to  get  attached  to  any- 
thing in  this  culture  of  change:  cars,  houses, 
material  possessions  become  outmoded  so 
fast  that  we  manufactiwe  products  that  will 
not  outlast  their  usefulness.  We  change 
residence  so  often  that  we  have  no  time  to 
make  lasting  friendships.  Knowledge  be- 
comes obsolete  at  a  terrifying  pace  and  yes- 
terday's certainty  is  no  longer  true  tomor- 
row. And,  cutting  more  deeply  Into  our 
personal  integrity,  even  fundamental  values 
evolve:  what  was  wrong  yesterday  Is  ac- 
ceptable today  and  our  faith  of  today  may 
no  longer  be  the  same  source  of  strength 
tomorrow. 

Is  commitment,  which  is  the  person's  re- 
sponse to  life  situations,  which  Implies  gift 
of  self  and  total  Involvement,  still  possible 
when  those  life  situations  are  bo  unstable? 
This  possibility  has  been  doubted,  or  even 
denied: 

Living  m  a  society  in  which  disposablllty 
Is  highly  valued,  we  are  developing  a  throw- 
away  mentality  in  which  even  the  notion 
of  permanence  is  obsolete.  We  become  habit- 
uated to  being  uncommitted,  we  learn  to 
establish  a  life  based  on  short-term  rela- 
tionships. 

If  commitment  is  the  condition  to  an  au- 
thentic existence,  the  necessary  means  to 
attain  one's  full  measure  as  a  person;  if. 
on  the  other  hand,  rapid  change,  lack  of 
permanence  and  stability,  make  commit- 
ment difficult,  not  to  say  Impossible,  why 
would  one  be  an  "agent  of  change"? 

Evidently,  nursing  partakes  of  this  culture 
of  change:  nurses  are  persons  of  their  time. 


so  are  patients,  and  they  bring  to  their 
Interaction — nursing — the  problems  and  the 
values  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  peace  of  change 
in  nursing  parallels  that  of  the  culture 
m  which  it  Is  practiced  and  also  that  this 
rapid  change  makes  commitment  to  nursing 
all  the  more  difficult. 

An  "agent  of  change"  is  a  person  who 
knowingly.  wUlfully  and  actively  promotes 
change  and  accelerates  its  momentum.  But 
change.  In  itself,  has  no  value:  it  may  bring 
about  good  or  bad  results;  usually,  its  con- 
sequences are  mixed,  the  good  having  to  be 
paid  at  the  price  of  some  bad.  And  change 
In  Itself,  prescinding  from  Us  consequences, 
at  best  is  stressful,  at  worst,  destructive. 
Again,  why  would  any  one  be  an  "agent 
of  change"? 

I  believe  that  neither  you.  nor  nxirse  educa- 
tors  should  be  taken  literally  when  we  say 
that  we  prepare  "change  agents"  and  you 
say  that  this  Is  your  professional  goal."  It 
is  one  more  example  of  nursing's  unfortu- 
nate use  of  words:  any  nurse  who  practices 
nursing  is  a  nurse  practitioner,  and  any  nurse 
giving  direct  patient  care  Is  a  nurse  clini- 
cian. But,  it  is  not  what  we  mean.  We  do 
not  mean  what  we  say  when  we  speak  of 
"agents  of  change". 

What  we  want  to  convey  is  quite  com- 
plex, and  often  subtle. 

(a)  We  certainly  mean  that  the  college 
educated  nurse  should  Improve  patient  care. 
This  Implies  change,  to  be  sure,  but  only 
as  a  necessary  by-product  of  the  process 
Improvement,  and  certainly  not  sought  for 
its  own  sake. 

(b)  We  also  know  how  this  improvement 
should  come  about.  W©  have  often  been 
frustrated  because  the  structure  of  the  svs- 
tem  in  which  health  care  is  delivered  too 
often  hampers  optimum  health  care.  Values 
have  been  shifted  around:  the  patient  has 
become  a  means  to  the  delivery  of  efficient 
health  care,  but  the  simple  fact  that  he  Is 
the  reason  for  its  existence  has  been  lost 
sight  of.  As  a  result,  In  order  to  put  back 
the  patient  in  his  rightful  one,  the  system 
has  to  be  changed. 

(c)  The  improvements  for  which  nurses 
can  be  made  accountable  are  the  improve- 
ments Involving  nursing  care.  But,  nursing 
care  Is  part  of  th©  whole  structure  of  health 
care.  To  Improve  nursing,  nurses  must  free 
their  practice  from  whatever  In  the  system 
preA  ents  them  to  give  the  best  care  that  they 
know  how  to  give.  It  becomes  necessary  for 
them  to  assert  themselves  as  the  only  au- 
thorities on  what  constitutes  nursing  care, 
and  as  the  only  Judges  of  its  quality.  This 
means  changed  relationships  with  their  em- 
ployers and  with  members  of  the  other  dis- 
ciplines who  are,  like  nurses,  part  of  the 
health  care  distribution  system. 

(d)  All  this,  for  which  you  are  educated, 
and  toward  which  we.  your  educators,  strive, 
necessitates  that  some  changes  take  place, 
but  only  some  specific  changes,  resulting  In 
the  removal  of  obstacles  to  optimum  patient 
care.  What  your  efforts  and  ours  aim  at  Is 
really  not  at  all  to  make  you  agents  of 
change,  but  agents  of  good  nursing.  If 
changes  have  to  be  effected  on  the  way,  let's 
accept  the  necessity  of  these  changes,  and 
effect  them  as  smoothly  as  is  possible. 

Commitment  Is  the  quality  of  Interaction 
between  a  person  and  that  person's  situa- 
tion. I  am  commuted  if  I  am  concerned  about 
my  situation,  enter  Into  it  with  all  my  might, 
am  wiUlng  to  take  risks,  accept  full  responsi- 
bility for  my  actions  and  their  consequences. 
act  with  full  awareness  and  freedom.  I  am 
uncommitted  If  I  remain  aloof  from  my  sit- 
uation, avoid  to  get  involved  in  it,  use  any 
of  the  multiple  forms  of  escape  that  the 
human  mind  has  been  apt  at  devising  to  rid 
Itself  of  the  responsibility  of  freedom. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  even  though  I 
am  free  to  choose  between  commitment,  and 
lack  of  It,  the  ts'pe  of  situation  which  con- 
fronts me  may  influence  my  choice. 
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It  might  even  be  that  It  Is  ... 
get  Involved  with  situations  chang  I 
Idly  that  one  has  to  protect  one's  i 
the  losses  implied  in  all  change  by 
uncommitted.  And  commitment 
which  is  a  non-situation — ^Is  a  c, 
In  term.  If  we  really  meEint  what 
say    when   we   speak   of   the   des 
"agents  of  change"  in  nursing,  w( 
saying  that  the  Ideal  nurse  is 
xnltted  one;  or,  that  commitment 
of  nursing  which  we  advocate  is 

But  if  we  mean  that  what  ^_ 
be,  and  what  we  want  to  help  you 
nurses   set   on   improving   the 
that  patients  will  receive,  then 
Is  not  only  possible,  it  Is  indlspt  _ 
attainment  of  your  goal.  If  you  wer  s 
mltted  to  better  nursing,  how  coi^d 
feet   the   changes   necessary   to 
obstacles  blocking  your  path?  The 
to  take  risks,  to  accept  full  respoL 
one's  actions,  to  assess  the  presen,  „ 
lucidly,  are  marks  of  the  committJd 
They  are  also  qualities  necessary 
nurse. 

We  have  tried  to  elucidate  .. 
exlsteaitialist  philosophies  mean 
ment,  and  also  what  nurses,  deep 
by   "agent  of  change".   We   have 
that,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
possible  to  be  committed  to  chang  s 
to  change  for  the  sake  of  change, 
impossible  to  consistently  strive 
Improvement  of  nursing  care  unless 
committed  to  It,  because  only  the 
to  the  end  will  have  the  courage 
necessary  means,  which  involve  t.__ 
the  painful  choices  that  it  Implids 
Implies  commitment  which  is  a 
compromising  way  of  life.  O 
change,  brings  anxiety  and  soliti^de 
wake.  Yet  whatever  change  and  d 
commitment  entails.  It  is  for  the 
greater  good. 

X  do  not  want  to  end  this  paper  or 
note  and  I  would  like  to  add  two 
thoughts. 

One  is  that.  In  spite  of  your  „„ 
your  enthusiasm,  of  your  professlo 
ration,  you  are  not  going  to  transf 
ing  overnight,  nor  slnglehandedly 
Is  slow  to  come,  and  comes  Insld. 
that  those  who  contribute  to  it  ar< 
of  It.  When  you  look  back  over  1( 
more  years,  you  see  that  some  th 
evolved  for  the  better.  You  mlghl 
when  you  look  over  your  own  sh 
honestly  acknowledge  that  maybe, 
a  hand  at  It.  But,  you  can  never  be 
when  the  passage  of  time  has  d 
edge  of  yo»ar  vanity,  your  own  role 
matter  all  that  much  any  longer, 

The  second  Is  that.  If  comi 
■way  of  life,  memorable  acts  of  _„._„, 
to  what  existentialists  call  "sltuatio  is 
are   not   ordinary,   everyday   acts, 
words,   "we  are   not  really   wholly 
with  the  last  resources  of  our  free- 
personal  commitment"  all  the  tlmi 
everything.  However,  in  order  to  h 
totally   engage   one's   freedom    and 
one's  self,  when  a  momentous  situ 
fronts  UB,  we  must  have.  In  the 
small  everyday  events,  an  attitude 
ness  toward  life,  a  willingness  to 
and,  above  all,  a  basic  honesty 
give  us  the  courage  to  be  wholly 
for  our  choices,  as  beflts  free  pe. 
All   this   is   to  recommend   you 
"good  nursing"  may  never  come;  ., 
ceed  to  bring  about  "better  nursing 
have  done  well.  If  individuals  are 
progress,  they  are  not  usually  aware 
do  not  get  discouraged  if  you  feel 
efforts  are  futile. 

Finally,  the  persons  that  we  are 
important  than  the  things  that    . 
will  not  be  often,   in   the  course 
professional  career,  that  you  will 
with  a  momentous  choice,  that  yot 
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called  upon  to  accomplish  a  famous  deed.  It 
Is  every  day,  every  hour  of  everyday  that  you 
can  create  the  person  able  to  rise  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  unusual  situation. 

To  be  committed  "change  agents",  then, 
don't  plan  too  much  on  dramatic  changes, 
but  Just  try,  day  after  day,  to  be  the  very 
best  niu-ses  that  It  Is  In  you  to  be,  as  this 
will  demand  that  you  be  the  very  best  per- 
sons that  it  is  in  you  to  be. 


JUSTICE  DENIED  IN  MEXICO 

'  Mr.  STARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
concerning  the  unforgettable  and  terrify- 
ing experience  of  being  arrested  in  Mex- 
ico. Rolling  Stone,  in  its  issue  of  August 
14,  has  a  piece  authored  by  Mary  Jo  Mc- 
Conahy,  which  details  the  regular  pro- 
cedures for  Americans  arrested  in  Mex- 
ico: Being  forced  to  sign  confessions  in 
Spanish  without  interpreters,  being  held 
incommunicado  for  numerous  days,  be- 
ing tortured  to  force  a  confession,  and  so 
forth.  Arrest  and  detention  perhaps  are 
never  pleasant,  but  when  basic  constitu- 
tional and  legal  rights  are  violated  on  a 
regular  basis,  as  they  appear  to  be  in 
Mexico,  the  procedure  becomes  a  night- 
mare. 

Over  500  Americans  are  in  jail  in  Mex- 
ico; many  have  been  denied  rights  guar- 
anteed them  under  Mexican  law.  As  one 
who  has  been  investigating  this  issue  for 
over  a  year  now  and  found  blatant  and 
massive  violations  of  rights,  I  believe  the 
Rolling  Stone  article  is  both  accurate 
and  compelling.  I  commend  Ms.  Mc- 
Conahy  for  her  reporting,  and  recom- 
mend the  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

The  Black  Pal.^ce  antj  the  Women  op 
Santa  Masta 
(By  Mary  Jo  McConahay) 
She  was  "almost  Miss  Texas"  three  years 
ago.  Tall  and  blonde,  suntanned  and  South- 
ern accented.  She  wears  a  big  watch  whose 
hands  quiver  wildly  over  the  face. 

Just  before  Christmas,  Rhoda  and  a  girl- 
friend from  her  home  town  in  Texas  were 
popped  at  the  Mexico  City  airport  while  they 
were  In  transit  to  the  States  from  Lima, 
Peru.  In  the  one  siUtcase  they  had  between 
them.  Customs  agents  found  two  pounds  of 
cocaine.  When  the  women  said  they  weren't 
working  for  anybody,  they  were  taken  from 
the  Customs  office  Into  a  small  room  nearby. 
"Something  bad  was  going  to  happen.  I 
could  feel  It.  They  didn't  call  that  Uttle  old 
room  anything  special,  but  I  knew  something 
was  going  to  happen  there." 

There  were  four  men.  Bad-looking  men. 
Fat,  greasy,  they  smoked  without  taking  the 
cigarettes  out  of  their  mouths. 

"Then  a  fifth  man  came  In  carrying  It.  I 
was  raised  on  a  ranch  In  Texas,  you  know.  I 
mean  we  used  those  lil'  old  prods  to  move 
cows.  You  know  what  you  start  thinking 
when  you  know  they're  gonna  use  that  thing 
on  yourself?" 

She  spoke  intensely  but  without  dramatics. 
Around  her,  other  women  with  kerchiefs  and 
granny  glasses,  cleareyed,  freckled  women 
who  had  been  through  torture  of  their  own, 
listened  quietly. 

"They  made  me  stand  barefoot  on  the 
cement  floor.  I  was  wearing  a  skirt  and  a 
halter.  They  Just  started  at  my  feet  and 
went  up.  By  the  time  they  got  to  my  •  •  • 
I  didn't  think  they'd  do  it  there.  They  were 
mean-looking  men  but  I  didn't  think  they'd 


do  it  there  too.  Well,  they  did  It.  On  my 
breasts  too,  and  then  on  my  nipples,  i  had 
started  crying  when  they  were  up  to  my 
ankles,  you  know,  quiet  crying.  Just  tears 
coming  down.  I  had  to  keep  my  eyes  closed 
not  to  see  their  faces.  None  of  them  touched 
me  except  with  the  prod,  but  it  was  a  gaae 
bang  sure  as  hell." 

Rhoda  doesn't  remember  much  between 
that  time  and  the  moment  she  found  herself 
in  the  Procuraderla,  the  holding  tank  where 
prisoners  stay  for  one  to  several  days  before 
they  are  taken  to  Santa  Maria  women's  prls- 
on,  commonly  caUed  Los  Reyes,  or  Lecum- 
berrl.  The  friend  was  put  through  the  same 
electric-shock  torment  (although  Rhoda  im- 
mediately claimed  the  suitcase  as  hers  alone), 
and  both  women  signed  incriminating  "con- 
fessions." Rhoda  has  been  in  prison  for  eight 
months  without  being  brought  to  trial.  Her 
parents  paid  $10,000  to  a  lawyer  (sxiggested 
by  the  American  Embassy)  who  was  never 
seen  again. 

She  was  wearing  the  big  watch,  she  said, 
during  the  electric  rape/interrogation.  "And 
isn't  it  funny  how  the  little  hands  still  Jerk 
around  that  way?" 

DANNY  ROOT,   VICE-CONSUL 

The  American  Embassy  Is  located  between 
a  Chevrolet  dealership  and  Sanborn's  24-hour 
coffeeshop  on  one  of  the  lovelier  legacies  of 
the  19th-century  French  colonialism,  the 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma.  To  keep  outsiders  at 
bay  there  is  a  tall  fence  which  looks  like  the 
spear  rack  for  a  hundred  giant  centurions. 
The  only  building  In  Mexico  City  which  ap- 
pears  more  fortresslike  Is  Maximilian's  Cha- 
pultepec  castle. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  is  a  glass  cage. 

"I  want  help  in  visiting  Americans  In  Jail 
here." 

A  yellow  slip  of  paper  comes  out  of  the 
cage.  Room  106.  "Keep  the  yellow  paper  with 
you." 

A  husky  Marine  asks  me  to  sign  In,  please, 
ma'am. 

"Nice  duty  station,  eh?" 

"It  gets  old,  ma'am." 

Bet  it  does.  Marine. 

"May  I  Inspect  your  purse,  ma'am?" 

There  is  a  sign  in  front  of  the  elevator: 
What  the  American  Consul  Can  and  Cannot 
Do  for  You,  the  American  Citizen:  "During 
the  tourist  season  especially,  consuls  are 
likely  to  be  working  under  heavy  pressure 
and  must  give  priority  to  cases  of  grave 
emergency  or  distress.  They  cannot  provide  a 
free  round-the-clock  travel  agency  service 
and  above  all  cannot  spare  time  to  deal  with 
casual  Inquiries. 

"However,  if  you  find  yourself  In  a  dispute 
which  could  lead  to  legal  or  police  action, 
however  right  you  might  be.  It  Is  wise  to  con- 
sult the  consul.  He  cannot  give  you  legal 
advice,  but  If  necessary  he  can  provide  a  list 
of  attorneys  and  tell  you  what  local  arrange- 
ments there  are  for  free  legal  aid.  He  will  also 
do  whatever  he  can  to  protect  your  legiti- 
mate interests  and  to  insure  that  you  receive 
Just  treatment  according  to  local  law. 

Department   op   State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Danny  Root,  vice-consul  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Prisoner  Affairs,  bounces 
to  the  door,  hand  outstretched.  "Hi,  I'm  Dan 
Root.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  baroque  drapery  surrounding  official 
encounters  in  Mexico  is  drawn  away  and  the 
fresh  air  of  American  heartiness  fills  the 
room. 

I  take  a  deep  breath  and  relax.  "The  women 
at  Santa  Marta  said  you  could  give  me  a  let- 
ter so  I'd  be  able  to  go  out  and  visit  them 
mora  often." 

Dan  Root  offers  me  a  chair  and  bounces  to 
his  own,  putting  the  desk  between  us.  Ho 
may  be  wearing  wing  tips  today,  this  40-year- 
old  diplomat  In  a  button-down  with  the 
sleeves  rolled  up,  but  he  learned  his  trade  in 
tennis  shoes.  On  campus.  Student-body  pres- 
ident. 
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"A  letter?  Oh  yes,  I  know  what  you're  talk- 
ing about.  Well,  we're  out  of  the  letter-writ- 
ing business.  It  was  Just  a  formality,  you 
know.  Not  always  honored  over  at  the  prisons 
anyway.  You'd  probably  do  bolter  yourself! 
By  the  way,  who  do  you  kiiu-v  over  there?" 

I  mention  a  woman's  nanir. 

Dan  navigates  his  swivel  chair  to  a  file  cab- 
inet and  extracts  a  packed  bufi  folder.  He 
says  In  a  low  tone,  "That's  not  her  real  name, 
you  know.  She's  married.  And  her  real  name 
is  .  .  .  O'Brien!"  In  one  Jerky,  circular  move- 
ment, Dan  swung  to  the  cabinet,  replaced  the 
folder,  swlveled  back  to  the  desk  and  clasped 
his  hands. 

I  suppose  the  next  move  Is  mine.  I  ask 
about  the  torture  claims,  the  accounts  of 
physical  abuse  I  hear  from  prisoner  after 
prisoner.  "What  happens  when  an  American 
tells  you  he  has  been  beaten  Into  signing  n 
confession?" 

"We  refer  torture  stories  to  the  proper  Mex- 
ican authorities." 

"What  about  the  extortion?  Surety  you  can 
do  something  so  the  prisoners  don't  have  to 
pay  for  receiving  their  personal  mail." 

"Yes,  It's  a  shame.  But  let  me  put  it  to  you 
this  way.  Extortion  .  .  .  blEu;kmall  .  .  .  these 
things  only  work  when  the  victims  pay  up, 
right?  So  if  they  want  to  stop  that  sort  of 
thing,  why  do  they  go  along  with  it?" 

The  logic,  the  sincere  blue  eyes,  his  own 
worried  look,  all  were  running  contrary  to  the 
bulwark  created  by  his  words.  The  diplomat 
at  work. 

"But  Mr.  Root,  Dan,  aren't  the  prisoners 
being  made  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  basics 
like  food  and  mall  and  even  rental  of  their 
cells?" 

"I  admit  it's  a  problem.  Say,  are  you  going 
out  to  Santa  Marta  soon?  You  could  do  me 
ft  big  favor.  Tell  the  girls  that  if  they  want 
to  send  over  $32  for  an  out-of-town  subscrip- 
tion, I'd  be  glad  to  see  that  they  get  the 
Daily  News  out  there.  Tell  them  that  they're 
not  getting  screwed.  That's  what  the  News 
costs  anybody  outside  the  city  limits."  He 
reached  for  my  yellow  paper. 

"Mr.  Root,  It  all  seems  so  Catch  22.  You're 
the  liaison  between  the  prlsoiiers  and  the 
American  Embassy.  But  the  prisoners  claim 
they  can't  get  any  action  from  the  embassy 
and  never  see  Its  representative.  Some  of 
them  have  been  in  there  a  year  or  two  with- 
out being  brought  to  trial.  Some  have  paid 
$15,000  to  enibassy-recomfneuded  lawyers  and 
have  never  seen  them  again.  Can  they  ex- 
pect any  assurances,  anv  help  from  vou  at 
all?" 

"Yes,  Catch  22  If  you  like.  By  the  way,  was 
that  $15,000  paid  up  front?  If  so.  the  lawyer 
may  show  up  again.  You  know,  of  course,  by 
Mexican  law  they  can  stay  up  to  a  year  that 
way.  A  couple  of  mouths  a{;o  we  had  22  who 
had  been  in  over  a  year  without  trial.  Then 
we  put  the  pressure  on.  Other  than  that,  we 
can't  interfere  with  Mexican  law,  can  we? 
We're  not  here  to  influence  Mexican  police 
practices,  any  more  than  we  can  interfere 
with  how  they  run  their  prisonR.  Now,  can 
we?" 

Dan  Root  looked  at  his  watch — a  ylgnal  my 
time  was  up. 

"Did  you  say  you  were  going  out  to  Lecum- 
berri  this  weekend?  You  could  do  me  a  big 
favor.  When  I  got  back  from  Acapulco.  I 
found  two  notes  from  this  Phillips  fellow. 
Says  he  has  to  see  me,  urgent.  Well,  I  can't 
be  going  out  there  all  the  time,  so  maybe  if 
it's  something  really  urgent  he  could  tell  you 
and  you  could  give  me  the  message?  Here's 
my  card.  Say,  thanks  a  lot.  And  if  there's 
anything  else  I  can  do  for  you.  .  .  ." 

NOT  strike!    (BUT  STRIKE < 

On  the  13th  day  of  the  himger  strike  in 
Jtily  1974,  we  sat  on  orange  crates  in  the  hall- 
way of  CeU  Block  O.  The  prisoners,  all  jailed 
on  drug  charges,  wanted  to  see  the  ambassa- 
dor; they  wanted  at  least  some  assiu-ance  he 
knew  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  Joseph  Joha 


Jova  said  he  couldn't  come  and  if  any  of 
them  ever  got  to  be  an  ambassador  they 
would  understand.  Ten  men  were  already  In 
the  hospital  for  force  feeding:  Those  who 
were  able  were  pulling  the  Intravenous 
needles  from  their  arms  whenever  the  nurses 
turned  their  backs. 

The  more  than  100  North  Americans  im- 
prisoned in  Mexico  City's  federal  district 
were  protesting  the  United  States  govern- 
ment policy  of  "neutral  abandonment"  of 
the  jailed,  the  use  of  American  police  agents 
in  their  arrests  and  court  processes  and  the 
fraudulent  lawyers  suggested  to  them  by  the 
embassy.  They  hoped  to  get  publicity  by  the 
strike  and  thus  make  their  situation  known 
to  the  world. 

Todd  slumped  off  his  orange  crate. 

I  bent  to  help  him  but  he  propped  himself 
on  one  elbow  and  said  no,  that  position  was 
more  comfortable  anyway.  Above  his  head 
a  UPI  story  out  of  Texas  was  taped  to  the 
wall.  "The  hunger  strike  of  the  American 
Inmates  in  Mexico  City's  federal  prison  was 
over  in  Its  third  day."  The  prisoners  were  not 
getting  the  press  coverage  they  wanted 
either.  The  day  before  the  strike  started, 
Peter  J.  Peterson,  United  States  consul  gen- 
eral, came  to  Lecumberri.  All  the  American 
prisoners  were  present.  From  the  tape  of 
that  meeting: 

Prisoner.  We  want  it  to  be  clear  from  the 
onset  that  our  problems  do  not  lie  within 
the  walls  of  this  prison  ...  we  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show  that  the  American 
government,  through  Mexico,  has  forced  the 
Mexican  Judicial  system  to  deny  us  due 
process. 

Peterson.  .  .  .  We  are  all  very  frankly  stir- 
prised  to  learn  that  you  have  no  cause  for 
complaint  against  the  prison  authorities.  I 
am  very,  very  happy  to  hear  this  because, 
quite  frankly,  we've  been  concerned  about 
these  complaints  and  about  the  mistreat- 
ment that  has  been  alleged  by  you  against 
prison  authorities,  and  I  guess  we  must  say 
we're  very  happy  to  know  from  your  own 
lips  that  these  complaints  that  reach  con- 
gressmen and  senators  have  no  basis  of  fact. 
Is  that  what  we  can  take  away  with  us  from 
here?  Notwithstanding  your  not  wanting  to 
discuss  this  subject,  can  we  go  back  to  your 
congressman  and  senators  .  .  .  those  of  you 
that  have  made  approaches  to  them  and 
tell  them  .  .  .  and  tell  them  that  the  com- 
plaints that  they  received  from  you  are  not 
warranted? 

Prisoner.  Ah  ...  I  think  that's  a  loaded 
question. 

The  inmates  at  Lecumberri  and  Santa 
Marta  women's  are  not  a  cross  section  of 
the  classic  prison  population.  There  are  no 
blacks,  only  two  or  three  Chlcanos.  Eco- 
nomically, they  are  middle-  or  upper-middle 
class.  The  average  age  Is  mid-20's.  with  a 
few  over  50.  Of  51  American  men  at  Leciuu- 
berrl  In  July  1974  ( the  figure  has  since  risen 
to  80],  48  bad  the  average  education  of  a 
Junior  m  college.  Of  the  other  three,  one 
was  a  high-school  dropout  and  the  other 
two  had  Ph.D.s.  Few  had  been  arrested  be- 
fore, very  few  previously  convicted  of  any 
crime. 

For  both  men  and  women,  the  trip  was 
not  the  desperate  measure  of  the  penniless, 
not  the  move  of  the  trafficker  without  a 
straight  Job.  The  men's  occupations,  for  in- 
stance, read  like  a  booklet  from  the  ten-year 
reunion  of  a  good  suburban  high  school: 
profes.sor,  carpenter,  accountant,  bookstore 
owner.  Jewelry-store  owner,  trust  officer, 
real-estate  agent,  restaurant  owner,  seaman, 
student,  cosmetologist,  printer,  Jewelery  im- 
porter, clothes  buyer,  musician,  construction 
worker,  computer  programmer,  urban-affairs 
consultant,  bartender,  horticulturist,  finance 
manager,  photographer's  model,  promoter. 

They  were  not  the  big  dealers.  Several  had 
never  used  cocaine  and  a  few  never  smoked 
grass  before  they  were  imprisoned.  The 
amounts  of  confiscated  coke  were  Fmall;  a 


few  were  busted  for  personal-use  amounts  of 
marijuana.  For  most  of  those  who  were  actu- 
ally carrying,  "transportation"  was  the  new 
American  Dream.  Get  rich  quick  Seventies 
style.  There  were  almost  no  cases  of  heroin 
transportation.  Big  money  could  be  made 
fast.  They  were  not  endangering  other 
people's  lives  or,  they  thought,  their  own. 
"I  mean  it's  not  like  we  were  knocking  over 
7-Elevens,"  said  one  man. 

Most  prisoners  at  Lecumberri  and  Santa 
Marta  were  changing  planes  at  Mexico 
City's  International  Airport  when  they  were 
arrested.  Some  were  called  by  name  as  they 
deplaned  or  went  through  Customs,  others 
were  picked  off  and  subjected  to  thorough 
bag  and  body  searches  while  fellow  passen- 
gers sailed  through.  In  mld-1973.  Mexican 
Customs  inspectors  and  supervisors  were 
trained  in  a  special  program  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  which  also  provided  an  Amer- 
ican dog  handler  and  narcotlcs-smffing  dog 
for  the  airport.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  in- 
tensive campaign  against  Americans  began. 
Out  of  528  (now  535 1  Americans  In  Mexi- 
can Jails.  441  (now  449 1  were  in  on  narcotics 
charges.  No  Mexicans  have  been  arrested  at 
the  airport  for  the  same  offenses.  The  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  knows 
that  the  light  sentences  most  of  these 
people  would  receive  In  the  States,  if 
caught,  can't  match  the  punishment  of 
Mexican  jails.  The  prisoners  were  in  transit, 
yet  most  were  hit  with  "Importation"  rather 
than  the  lesser  "transportation"  charge. 
They're  the  ball  bearings  of  international 
drug  traffic,  but  they  are  treated  like  the 
king  pins.  U.S.  pressure  on  Mexico  is  work- 
ing. 

Prisoner.  The  word  comes  back  from  the 
courts  that  you  don't  want  us  to  leave? 

Peterson.  What  do  you  mean?  ...  Do 
you  have  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  Do  you  think  ...  ah 
.  .  .  You  cliarge  that  responsible  officials  .  .  . 

Prisoner.   Our  charge    .   .   . 

Peterson.  Responsible  officials  of  Mexi- 
can courts  are  telling  you  that  they  would 
like    to    release    you    forthwith. 

Pri.soner.  Nah  nah. 

Peterson.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
government  Is  pressuring  them  to  keep  you 
here. 

Prisoner.  That  Is  correct. 

PtrERfiON.  Without  regard  with  your  .  .  . 
that  the  charges  against  .  .  .  are  the  stale 
of  your  case. 

Prisoner.  That  in  correct. 

Peterson.  And  these  are  generally  made 
statements  .  .  .  statements  generally  made, 
freely  made  by  responsible  court  officials? 

Prisoner.  Tliat  Is  correct. 

Peterson.  (Pause)  Okay  . . .  Next. 

Eric  is  19,  a  student  and  a  factory  worker. 
He  is  small,  red  haired  and  quiet.  He  visited 
with  a  brother  stationed  In  Panama  and 
brought  back  two  pounds  of  coke  as  a 
souvenir.  The  plane  made  a  stop  in  Mexico 
City  on  its  way  to  L.A.  and  Eric  was  busted 
during  baggage  check.  "Then  this  man  In 
a  suit  from  New  Jersey  comes  up  to  me  and 
says,  'It's  •  •  »  like  you  who  pick  up  young 
girls  off  the  streets  and  make  them  *  *  *.' 
Tlie  guy  hated  me  and  I'd  never  even  met 
him  before  In  my  life.  A  couple  of  weeks 
later  at  a  meeting  with  (Vice  Consul  Root), 
the  same  man  comes  up  and  shakes  hands 
with  him  and  raps  for  a  while.  Then  he 
notices  me  and  asks  how's  my  case  going.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  say." 

Prisoner.  Do  you  In  fact  consider  Ameri- 
can police  officers  operating  in  Mexico  to 
be  .  .  .  against  us? 

Peterson.  There  are  no  American  police 
officers  attached  to  the  embassy  . . .  operating 
In  Mexico. 

Once  an  arrest  has  taken  place.  Initial 
declaratlorts/confesslons  are  made  «'1tbout 
legal  counsel  or  assistance.  Whatever  points  a 
prisoner  may  have  on  his  or  her  side  are 
cancelled  out  by  poor  government  inter- 
preters. Us\ially  a  lawyer  appears  and  says  he 
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h»8  been  engaged  by  the  parent  i  or  wife  or 
tausb&nd  of  the  prisoner,  and  for  \  mere  ten- 
to  30-thoasand  American  doUai's,  casta  up 
front,  he  can  have  the  prisoner  free  In  a 
couple  of  months.  Meanwhile,  the  lawyer 
has  telephoned  ("and  where  did  he  get  vay 
number?")  the  parents,  wife  or  husband 
and  told  them  he  has  been  engt  ged  by  the 
priaoner. 

Having  paid,  the  prisoner  miy  see  the 
lawyer  once  or  twice  more.  In  rej  )ly  to  com- 
plaints from  the  family,  he  may  ttll  them  he 
doesn't  hare  time  to  "wet  nurse"  his  clients. 
Then  he  slips  out  of  the  picture:  ill  lamenta- 
tion to  the  embassy  is  In  vain.  "Anericans  in 
Mexican  Jails  are  a  multlmlUion-dollar 
racket."  says  an  aide  to  Calif omiii  Congress- 
man Fortney  Stark.  Stark's  o»ios  has  been 
collecting  affidavits  from  familiei;  who  have 
lost  small  fortunes  "not  paid  to  the  process 
of  Justice." 

One  lawyer,  Jorge  A v lies,  has  "Alegedly 
bilked  prisoners  out  of  hundreds  o:  thousands 
of  dollars  so  far.  Avlles  went  underground 
when  a  warrant  was  Issued  for  lilm  by  the 
Mexican  government  and  a  Los  Aiigeles  asso- 
ciate, attorney  Daniel  Davis,  sala  he  wasn't 
taJIclng  until  the  California  Bar  ^Association 
completed  its  investigation  of  hUn.  Many 
pris<,>ners  and  families  say  AvUes  ivas  recom- 
mended by  the  vice-consul  at  th^  American 
Embassy. 

Pkt^mow .  At  this  point  .  .  .  Ho|w  many  of 
you  have  engaged  Mr.  Avlles  as  yoi^  attorney  ? 
(Prisoner  response) 
PsnaaoH.    Okay,    you    didn  t    get    him 
through  our  list. 

Pmbowhl  (Prisoners  respond  ii 
Yes  we  did  ...  I  did  ..  .  etc.:  Is 
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disorder.) 
he  in  your 


telephone  book  . . .  your  private  t^ack  book? 

PrmaoK.  No ! 

Prisowhi.  My  goodness  .  .  . 

PETStaow.  By  which  employee  at  d.  how  was 
he  recommended  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  need  t  peclfics  on 
this  and  I  .  .  .  We  can't 

PaaoNca.  Mr.  Boot. 

PrraasoM.  At  what  point  was  |be  recom- 
mended? .  .  .  I  .  .  . 

PsisoNEB.  At  the  Inception.  Wb^  we  came 
Into  this  ...  we  were  Informed  bi '  Dan  Root 
that  .  ■  . 

Peterson.  Okay  .  .  .  Let's  take  Ithe  names 
of  all  the  Individuals  bere  who  Itave  Jorge 
Avliea  and  insist  .  .  .  some  of  you  ...  If  not 
all  of  you  who  ever  bad  him  at  o  le  time  or 
another  .  .  .  had  him  on  the  recpmmenda- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Root  ...  is  that  it? 

Prisonxk.  Right. 

Pltkxson.  Who  are  these  peoplb  who  say 
this?  Let's  take  the  names  .  .  .  O^ay,  what'.s 
your  name? 

Peisomkb.  (Several  names  are  glj^n.) 

Pn-EaaoN.  WeU  .  .  .  that's  a  Uttl »  different. 

VIBirXMC    DAT:     SAKTA    MAS' 'A 

The  Women's  Center  for  Social  » 
tlon  Is  a  strong  brick  bunding  at 
40  on  the  road  from  Mexico  City 
Visiting  honrs  start  at  3:00  p.m. 
arrive  at  1:00  to  be  first  In  line, 
few  of  the  Indestructible  Mexican 
plng  l»ag8  are  In  file  at  the  door.  _. 
for  their  owners  who  lounge  in 
shade  of   some  administrator's 
parking  lot.  The  sun  Is  incredlbl  r 
there  Is  no  sheltered  place  to  wait, 
who  come  after  me  take  the  8lt_. 
passively.  Their  weekly  vigils  will 
worse  next  month  when  the 
starts. 

By  2:30  a  queue  of  200  hugs 
the  prison.  Little  boys  grasp  even 
by    the   hand,   Indian    women 
braided  In  their  hair  bold  plastic 
ing  the  clumsiness  of  required 
the  last  possible  moment.  A  cou 
yew-old  flower  children  with  a 
of  Ave  or  alz  step  off  a  bus 
beblnd  two  nurctng  nwttaers. 
basket  of  homemade  food  for 
can   prisoner   Uke   nearly  everyorie 
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smartly  dressed  New  York  type  pulls  up 
in  a  taxL  He  doesn't  take  bis  change.  He 
looks  at  the  motley  lineup  and  at  his  watch, 
decides  we  must  be  here  for  something  else 
and.  since  It  Is  quarter  to  three,  bell  Just 
step  up  and  knock  on  the  door  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  visiting  hoiirs.  This  man  is  a 
first  timer.  A  new  Le  Sabre  with  Texas  plates 
parks  m  the  lot  and  a  woman  steps  out  with 
an  armful  of  clothes;  a  man  carries  the  big- 
gest carton  of  fried  chicken  C(jlonel  Sanders 
ever  cooked  up.  The  couple  aialle  at  the  other 
non-Mexicans  and  walk  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  They  have  been  here  before. 

A  few  minutes  before  three,  people  inch 
forward  until  the  queue  Is  only  a  third  as 
long  as  it  was.  When  the  doors  open,  every- 
one is  fighting  to  be  in  the  arst  group  of  20 
admitted  at  the  door.  Sleeves  are  torn,  chil- 
dren become  biiffers  (  "Sefiorita,  please,  be 
careful  of  my  baby!"  says  the  lady  behind, 
using  the  baby  as  a  battering  ram  to  push 
to  the  head  of  the  line),  food  Is  spilled 
and  the  door  closes  on  an  old  man  in  a  som- 
brero. In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  circus 
~  starts  again  but  by  this  time  I  have  learned 
the  trick  and  Inch  past  the  door  the  moment 
before  it  shuts  on  the  second  group.  Often 
the  time  given  to  visits  or  the  number  of 
visitors  allowed  Is  quite  arbitrary.  The  panic 
to  get  through  the  doors  is  great,  because 
those  who  remain  far  behind  take  chances  on 
very  short  visits  or  no  visits  at  aU. 

InsUe.  the  big  scramble  disperses  into  sev- 
eral little  scrambles.  Those  with  clothes  to 
give  have  them  checked  out  by  a  matron — 
cheap  cotton  blouses,  wool  rebozos  and  full, 
ruffled  aprons.  Several  go  to  the  food  table, 
the  Texan  holding  high  his  prize  of  Ken- 
tticky  Fried.  The  worst  pTish  Is  at  a  small 
table  where  two  myopic  women  laboriously 
check  identification  cards.  Lines  are  disor- 
derly; highly  motivated  aggression  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Only  in  the  little  passage- 
way where  visitors  wait  to  be  frisked  or 
stripped  does  the  pushing  die  down. 

For  all  their  eagerness  to  see  loved  ones, 
no  woman  In  line  with  me  is  anxious  for  the 
moment  when  she  stands  at  the  front  of  this 
line. 

The  matron  In  maroon  Is  short  and  per- 
fectly groomed,  stocky  and  brusque.  Her  hair 
Is  brushed  to  a  black  sheen.  I  stare  at  her 
long  sUver  earrings  as  she  Juts  her  hand  be- 
tween my  legs  and  feels  up  my  crotch.  She 
puts  her  hands  on  my  waist  as  if  to  lift  me, 
then  slides  them  up  into  my  armpits.  She 
feels  around  my  breasts  and  acts  disgusted 
that  I  don't  wear  a  bra,  even  though  she  has 
Just  forced  the  busty  senora  In  front  of  me 
to  check  in  her  bony  corset.  I  take  off  my 
shoes  and  she  pounds  the  heels  on  the  fioor. 
They  sound  solid  so  I  get  them  back,  check 
In  my  purse,  sweater  and  ball-point  pen  and 
walk ,  shaking,  to  the  door. 

"Seaorita,"  says  the  matron,  and  I  stop 
short.  She  has  found  something;  maybe  I  am 
wearing  the  wrong  color  ( it  happened  once — ■ 
they  thought  my  levl  skirt  could  be  fashioned 
Into  a  pair  of  jeans  by  some  18-inch-tall 
escape-minded  prisoner),  she  has  made  up 
some  impediment  to  keep  me  from  entering 
the  visitation  cell  at  the  last  moment,  she 
has  planted  something  on  me. 

"Seflortta,"  she  says,  "you  forgot  your 
ticket." 

I  take  the  claim  check  for  my  belongings 
and  head  for  the  iron  bars  which  separate 
the  waiting  women  from  the  outside  world. 
Several  prisoners  are  at  the  gate,  watching, 
expecting.  Some  of  the  same  women  will  be 
there  when  I  leave,  several  hours  later,  weep- 
ing, not  wanting  to  move  from  the  gate 
which  looks  out,  although  the  hour  when 
visitors  may  still  enter  is  long  past. 

WOMEN  UXKEB  UP 

Today  is  not  Just  any  Wednesday  at  Santa 
Marta.  Today  Donna's  four-year-old  boy  is 
coming  to  sUy  with  her.  Today  Marianne's 
father   might   arrive   from   Phoenix.   Today 


I^inda's  old  man  will  show  up  with  a  good 
lawyer.  Although  only  five  or  six  of  the  45 
women  are  expecting  visitors,  most  of  the 
prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  visiting  area. 
It  is  a  huge,  high-roofed  room  with  long 
tables  and  low  benches.  Matrons  patrol  or 
stand  about,  managing  to  look  at  once  lump- 
en and  sinister.  A  woman  jingles  the  key 
cluster  at  her  waist  and  watch  :s  the  turn- 
stile: No  visitor  is  allowed  to  see  the  Inside 
of  the  cell  block  at  Santa  Marta.  Even  If 
they  know  no  one  is  ccming  for  them,  pris- 
oners can  3lt  with  each  other  In  the  enor- 
mous room  and  visit  vicariously  with  parents 
and  friends  who  came  for  the  few.  Maybe 
even  Loren  will  show  up.  A  young  American 
law  student  in  Mexico.  Loren  has  b:rfrlended 
many  men  and  women  prisoners  and  often 
receives  letters  and  phone  calls  from  the 
States  for  them.  Maybe  even  Loren  will  come 
and  bring  somebody  news  of  something. 

For  a  while  none  of  the  women  speak. 
Then  Linda,  the  Canadian  who  looks  like 
a  stick-figure  Liza  Mlnnelll,  asks  me  for 
some  Insect  repellent.  "TTie  bugs  are  driving 
me  buggy  again,"  she  says.  "Can  you  bring 
back  some  Bald  or  something?"  Linda  was 
carrying  two  pounds  of  coke  from  Bogota 
to  Toronto  "because  my  two  cats,  they're 
Persian,  needed  a  new  home.  My  landlord 
was  kicking  me  out." 

Many  women  were  accompanying  men 
who  weie  carrying,  or  were  "body  carrying" 
cocaine  themselves  for  husbands  and  boy- 
friends. Karen,  an  elegant  redhead  from 
L-A..  suggests  Linda  send  the  deadliest  In- 
sects lu  the  direction  of  Karen's  ex-boy- 
friend, who  talked  her  Into  carrying  for 
him  from  Colombia.  Most  of  the  women, 
however,  are  not  bitter  toward  their  men. 
"We  took  a  chance,"  they  say,  "and  lost." 
The  sang-froid  disappears  when  the  topic 
of  children  comes  up. 

Donna's  boy  was  with  Donna's  husband 
In  their  Mexico  City  hotel  when  she  was 
busted  at  the  alrpoi-t.  Agents  went  to  the 
hotel,  arrested  the  husband  (although  it 
was  never  proven  he  knew  anything  about 
his  wife's  extra  baggage)  and  held  the  child 
in  the  locked  room  for  six  days. 

"There's  all  different  kinds  of  torture," 
says  Big  Donna. 

There  are  cases  of  women  being  declared 
"unfit  mothers"  because  of  the  fact  they 
are  In  jail,  with  no  regard  for  guilt  or  In- 
nocence, nature  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  de- 
sire of  the  mother  to  care  for  the  child  or, 
preposterously,  the  wishes  of  that  chUd. 
One  woman,  divorced  and  the  sole  support 
of  her  two  boys  for  six  years,  lost  custod\ 
of  the  children  to  her  ex-husband  and  hi.s 
new  wife  because  she  was  In  Jail. 

In  Mexico,  It  Is  not  unheard  of  for  a 
mother  to  keep  her  small  child  with  her 
In  Jail.  There  are  other  children,  the  mother, 
play  facilities  and  excursions  to  parks,  zoos, 
and  s'wlmming  pools.  "My  little  girl,"  say.s 
one  father  at  Lecumberrl  whose  wife  Is  at 
Santa  Marta,  "has  seen  more  of  Mexico  than 
I  have.  And  here  sits  Daddy,  day  after  dav 
making  it  all  possible." 

We  are  sitting  In  a  group  of  ten,  most 
women  facing  the  entrance  gate.  We  loo!: 
different  from  each  other,  the  prisoners  and 
I,  only  because  I  wear  a  light  brown  skirt 
and  theirs  are  all  regulation  blue.  (Tills  1? 
apart  from  the  two  C5-year-olds  from 
Seattle  who  termed  the  skirts  "absurd"  and 
make  pant^  out  fo  their  bed^reads.)  Most 
of  the  women  are  In  their  20'8,  well  groomed 
to  the  fingernails,  slim  (except  for  Big 
Donna,  whose  bulk  is  her  trademark), 
bright,  their  arms  and  legs  brown  from 
hours  of  gardening  in  the  Mexican  sun. 

They  speak  of  family  hassles  with  resigna- 
tion, tell  of  shyster  lawyers  and  a  mute 
American  Embassy  with  only  quiet  hate  In 
their  eyes.  But  those  eyes  dart  unnaturally. 
In  mldaentence  the  women  turn  as  If  they 
see  someone  they  think  they  know,  turn 
back  and  forget  what  they  were  going  to  say. 
They  cope,  but  they  are  spaced. 
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It  is  mere  difficult  to  speak  privately  here 
at  Santa  Marta.  In  the  men's  prison,  I  can 
wander  up  and  down  halls.  In  and  out  of 
cells,  speak  with  curtains  closed,  watch  a 
per.<:on  cry  or  ram  the  wall  without  guards 
and  other  prisoners  watching.  But,  in  prison 
too,  women  must  be  protected,  and  no  one 
from  the  outside  Is  allowed  into  their  living 
areas. 

By  Mexican  law,  prisoners  are  allowed  In- 
timate visits.  The  hitch  la  that  the  female 
prisoner  must  be  in  a  state-recognized  mar- 
riage relationship  with  the  man  (unlike  male 
prisoners  who  can  visit  "intimately"  with 
anyone  who  shows  up  simply  by  drawing  the 
curtain  on  the  cell  door),  and  she  miist  be 
able  to  prove  the  liaison  with  proper  docu- 
mentation. In  any  case,  Americans  are  so 
far  from  home,  very  few  of  them  get  visitors 
of  either  sex. 

"Tliafs  why  we've  got  the.=e  domit  letters 
going  back  and  forth  between  the  prisons." 
A  very  young-looking  woman  gives  me  an 
envelope  to  take  to  I«cumberri.  "We  revert 
to  Junlor-hlgh-school  love  notes  with  guys 
we  might  have  never  seen  just  for  the  con- 
tact. You  know,  the  possibility." 

And  that's  why,  someone  says,  a  few 'of 
the  women  have  experimettted  with  homo- 
sexuality. "They  walk  around  holding  hands 
for  a  while  and  then  It  blows  over.  More 
than  anything  we'J'e  looliing  for  somebody 
close.  A  friend." 

I  notice  the  woman  next  to  me  Is  scratch- 
ing regularly  at  small  brownish  patches  on 
her  forearm.  A  few  hits  of  vitnmin  A  would 
fix  that  right  up. 

"We've  asked  for  vitamina.  Tlie  food's  so 
bad.  We've  begged  the  embassy  to  let  us 
have  vitamins.  We'll  pay  for  them,  every- 
thing. But  they  won't  do  n  thing  and  every- 
body's got  sometlilng  wrong  with  her.  It 
would  be  so  simple  If  they  wanted  to  help." 

Health  care,  in  general.  Is  poor  in  both 
prisons.  Dental  care  is  sloppy,  when  you  can 
get  it.  "Show  her  your  tooth,"  they  said. 
The  lower  right  haiid  corner  of  Linda's  left 
incisor  is  chipped  away,  the  edges  still  sharp. 
"He  was  filling  in  a  tooth  way  In  the  back," 
she  says.  "The  drill  slipped." 

Last  month,  wlien  one  of  the  Mexican 
women  went  i:ito  labor  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, her  American  cellmates  sent  for  the 
prison  doctor.  A  nur.se  came  several  hours 
later  when  tlie  woman  was  about  to  give 
birth,  and  promptly  fainted.  The  baby  was 
delivered  by  a  veterinary  liurse  from  Stock- 
ton. California,  her  own  daughter  in  the 
cell  looking  on. 

It  is  almost  six  o'clock.  Visitlnt;  hours  are 
over  until  Sunday.  Since  only  one  call,  in- 
coming or  outgoing,  is  allowed  per  month. 
Big  Donna  has  no  way  of  knowing  why  her 
son  didn't  show  up.  Loren  came  with  mail. 
Mariannes  fatiicr  showed.  Linda's  old  man 
didn't,  someone  biought  fried  chicken.  The 
day  was  not  bad,  say  the  women,  as  they  file 
through  the  turnstile  to  their  ceils.  But 
many  of  them  are  still  looking  around,  heads 
turning,  eyes  darting,  fingers  playing  with 
their  ht^ir.  Until  the  last  passible  moment 
they  watch  the  entrance  gate. 

THF,    BLACK    PALACK 

Tliey  say  even  Zapata  and  Panc:ho  Villa 
have  .seen  the  inside  of  Its  thick  grav  walls. 
Like  prisons  all  over  the  world,  the  Black 
Palace  of  Lecumberrl  now  holds  about  three 
to  four  times  the  number  of  human  beings 
it  was  designed  for.  A  recent  article  lu  a 
Mexico  newspaper  caUcd  it  "a  model  penal 
Institution  in  1910." 

Tuesdays  are  best  for  visting  at  Lecum- 
berrl. 

No  personal  Identification  or  belongings 
are  allowed  inside  the  prison,  and  since  the 
prison  itself  provides  no  amenities  whatso- 
ever for  the  visitor,  the  Nahuatl-speaklng 
Indian  women  who  run  a  fnUt  stand  across 
the  street  perform  an  invaluable  service  by 


providing  a  coat-check  operation.  At  first, 
many  American  visitors  balk  at  abandoning 
their  Nlkons  and  suede  purses  and  passport 
cases  among  the  mangoes  and  marzipan,  but 
they  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Behind 
the  stand  is  a  box  of  well-worn,  mismatched 
sandals.  Most  styles  of  women's  shoes  are 
forbidden  inside:  stacked  heels,  platforms, 
high  heels,  "male-looking"  shoes.  For  another 
24p  the  Indian  women  will  rent  sandals  to 
a  visitor. 

Inside  the  gate  uniformed  men  with  guns 
stand  in  small  groups,  smoking,  eating,  toss- 
ing remarks  at  the  women  who  pass.  A  man 
with  smallpox  scars  check.s  off  names  on  a 
list.  A  woman  in  an  apron  opens  all  food 
containers  and  inspects  them  with  the  same 
wide-blade  knife.  She  rejects  pineapples  and 
makes  the  visitors  unpeel  all  fruits.  Even 
bananas:  can't  have  those  boys  fermenting 
pulque  again. 

For  the  parents,  wives  and  friends  of  many 
of  the  prisoners,  this  entry  procedure  is  the 
most  harrowing  part  of  their  experience  in 
Mexico.  Absolutely  no  one  speaks  English. 
Lines  are  free-for-all  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  what  to  do  first.  The  room  is  green 
iron  grating  with  a  corrugated  roof.  Naked 
bulbs  are  lit  on  even  the  sunniest  days  and 
a  nauseating  smell  of  urine  comes  from  the 
ne.ir'oy  open  "bathroom."  I've  seen  some- 
body's trim,  sliver-haired  mother  in  a  fash- 
ionable pant-suit  freak  out  after  two  hours 
of  bewildered  shuffling  because  the  matron 
told  htr  she  couldn't  go  In  unless  she  was 
wearing  a  skirt.  Another  woman,  the  newly- 
wed  wile  of  a  young  restaurant  owner  from 
Los  Angeles,  lasted  for  five  minutes  in  the 
melee,  then  ran  screaming  from  the  room  out 
to  the  street.  Many  are  turned  away  or  bribed 
heavily.  "Hie  few  lawyers  who  do  come  must 
pay  to  sse  their  clients.  A  favorite  trick  at 
the  Black  Palace  is  to  keep  an  American  vis- 
itor waiting  until  there  are  only  15  minutes 
of  visiting  time  left  and  then  letting  him 
go  through  without  so  much  as  a  frisking. 
The  American  may  have  come  from  thou- 
sand*  of  miles  away  and  have  only  limited 
time,  and  the  more  he  lusi.sts  on  theso  fact;^ 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  receive  perverse 
treatment. 

Once  a  visitor  has  succeeded  In  .seeing  his 
prisoner,  the  hassles  are  not  always  over. 
One  Canadian  tells  of  his  father,  a  business 
executive,  who  was  abducted  by  police  upon 
leaving  the  prison,  stripped  naked  and  forced 
to  scrub  floors  and  luinals  "with  a  brick." 
The  father  was  held  incommunicado  the 
whole  time  and  released  without  a  word  of 
explanation. 

In  another  case,  a  jomig  woman  from 
Austin  was  leaving  Cell  Block  O  after  visit- 
ing wiOi  her  brother-in-law.  She  was  called 
aside  by  one  of  the  Mexican  prisoners,  a 
member  of  the  goon  squad  which  collabo- 
rates with  prison  officials.  On  the  pretext  of 
telling  her  some  things  tl'.at  could  help  the 
brother-in-law,  the  prisoner  took  tlie  woman 
into  his  cell  and  forcibly  raped  her.  To  keep 
her  quiet,  the  trustee  claimed  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  her  relative.  The  woman 
was  pregnant  and  miscarried  two  days  later. 
When  the  vice-consul  was  Informed  in  detail 
about  the  Incident,  he  replied  that  this  kind 
of  thing  often  happens,  there  was  nothing 
the  embassy  could  do  and  the  woman  would 
be  well  advised  to  "forget  the  matter." 

Sometimes  it  feels  more  like  a  college  dor- 
mitory than  one  of  the  ugliest  prisons  In 
the  world.  Cells  are  long  and  narrow,  open 
to  the  hallway,  wheie  several  men  are  al- 
ways lounging  about  looking  at  the  nonvlew 
from  barred  windows.  Radios  play,  flower 
pots  made  from  bowls  and  soup  cans  are 
set  on  ledges  outside  the  cells.  A  blanket 
or  a  curtain  hangs  from  every  door,  for 
privacy,  and  boards  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
off  the  floor  keep  out  the  rats  which  roam  the 
prison  at  night. 

Inside  each  cell  are  two  sets  of  double 
bunks,  a  table/shelf,  metal  stools,  a  toilet 


and  wash  basin.  For  most  prisoners,  the 
living  is  crowded.  For  those  with  money, 
conditions  are  better.  Some  Americans  live 
only  two  to  a  cell.  The  prisoners  with  pvili 
live  one  to  a  cell,  with  carpets,  color  TVs, 
fancy  dinner  service  and  boys  to  fetch  coHee, 
Prisoners  tell  of  one  Mexican  in  a  wheelchair 
who  never  leaves  his  cell  on  Kings  Row. 
The  cell  is  furnished  with  thick  rugs,  black 
light,  TV  and  a  dazzling  stereo  system. 

Charlie's  cell,  the  cell  we  are  In  now,  is 
more  typical.  Walls  are  covered  with  maga- 
zine nudes,  pictures  of  wives  and  girlfriends 
of  Charlie  and  his  three  cellmates,  a  small 
poster  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  words  to 
"Mr.  Tambourine  Man"  and  a  piece  of  a 
magazine  nd  which  warns,  "Just  Because 
You  Made  Some  Money  Doesn't  Mean  You're 
Smart.' 

The  men  in  this  cell  have  paid  their  mor- 
dida  to  the  mayordomo  to  get  out  of  hard 
labor.  The  mayordomo  asked  the  first  Ameri- 
c.in  in  Cell  Block  O  for  1500  pesos  ($120)  as 
a  bribe.  The  American  misunderstood  and 
came  up  witli  SISOO  UjS.  and  that  has  been 
the  standard  mordida  ever  since. 

Charlie  and  his  friend  John  are  here  be- 
cause they  were  traveling  from  Bogota  to 
Austin  with  a  pound  of  cocaine  in  Charlie's 
suitc.-ise.  They  booked  seats  at  different  ends 
of  the  plane,  didn't  even  look  at  each  other 
when  they  tran.=lted  in  Mexico  City  and 
w;nt  through  the  baggage  check.  Charlie 
was  carrj-ing.  John  would  be  free  and  held 
a  lot  of  borrowed  niDuey  If  things  went  bad. 
They  were  both  arrested  immediately. 

"S.')  I  ask  the  gentleman  why  they  are 
taking  this  strange  guy  along  with  me," 
says  Charlie.  "They  tell  me  It's  because  we 
b3th  wore  diamond  rings.  Of  course  we 
both  wore  diamond  rings — I  own  a  Jewelry 
store  in  Austin  and  I  gave  my  buddy  a  danui 
good  Ileal  on  that  rock." 

As  in  all  In-transit  arrests  at  the  airport, 
Charlie  and  JoVr.  were  taken  to  a  small  room 
close  by  and  upstairs  from  the  Customs 
area  where  they  were  a^^ked  to  sign  confes- 
sions which  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
realiiiej  of  their  crime.  They  refused  to  si(?n 
but  made  overtures  toward  mordida,  the 
classic  Mexican  way  of  getting  tMng^  done. 
"The  bite,"  as  they  call  It,  may  be  seen  as 
bribery,  extortion,  "you  scratch  my  back"  or 
a  bottle  of  Christmas  whiskey,  but  in  all 
cases  and  wherever  offered  in  Mexico  It  it 
an  accepted  and  exoected  wav  of  cutting  red 
tape  and  giving  officers  of  the  law  tempo- 
rary amnesia.  John  knew  this  and  presented 
ten  1000-dollar  bills  to  the  man  in  charge. 
The  amount  of  the  mordida  offered  w.is 
enormous,  even  for  the  situation  thev  were 
in.  and  evervbodv  knew  it.  This  is  why  iUs 
refusal  was  even  m-re  unbelievable.  As  John 
and  Charlie  and  all  the  other  Americans  ar- 
rested on  drug  charses  in  Mexico  are  findin-.' 
out  to  their  cosmic  chagrin,  "'the  bite"  fi- 
nally doesn't  mean  a  thing. 

Wlien  the  mordida  f.^iled.  and  CTharlle  pnd 
John  still  refused  to  Fl?n  f'e  confession, 
thev  were  told  to  stand  beblnd  a  table  ci^v- 
ered  with  plastic  b'>p-^  full  of  white  nowdcr. 
Thev  saw  a  bulb  flash  and  In  a  couDle  of 
days  the  picture  of  the  American  "drua 
smuui'.lers"  with  their  haul  appeared  Iti 
Mexico  City  papers.  Often,  this  newspaper 
report  is  how  the  embassy  finds  out  abiut 
Americiius  arrested  on  drug  charges.  "T*-en," 
says  Charlie,  "the  consul  gives  its  repurt  into 
Interpol  and  the  FBI,  only  the  consulate  re- 
ports in  what  It  computes  as  streeet  v.Hlue. 
Like  Oiie-and-a-haU  kilos  they  call  $400,000 
worth.  Is  that  crazy?  Even  at  js50  a  gram  h 
kilo  and  a  half  would  only  amount  to  $75.- 
000,   and   who'd  sell   it   that   way   anyhow V' 

At  about  this  point  In  the  arrest  procedure, 
individuals  begin  to  feel  very  American,  start 
demanding  constitutional  rights,  a  phone 
call,  a  lawyer,  contact  with  the  embassy.  The 
righteous  anger  doesn't  help  even  a  little  bit; 
Ainerit  ans  are  told  they  have  no  rights  and. 
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as  In  the  case  of  John  and  Chart  e,  the  beat- 
ings start  soon  alter. 

"They  kept  telling  ua  to  sign  the  confes- 
sion. A  oouple  of  guys  started  slugging  us.  not 
hard,  but  &nn  and  steady,  over  ind  over,  on 
the  pressure  points.  This  went  oa  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  thej  started  the 
real  beatings.  Five  guys  on  me.  fo  tir  on  Char- 
lie. I  couldnt  belleTe  how  perverts  d  It  all  was. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  they  le :  us  tafce  a 
shower,  and  we  thought  It  was  all  over." 

John  and  Charlie  were  not  given  towels. 
The  shower  drains  were  bad  so  they  stood 
with  water  up  to  their  ankles  wl  Me  the  po- 
lice used  cattle  prods  on  their  wet  bodies. 
John  and  Charlie  signed  the  coal  essioiis. 

As  we  talked,  two  prisoners  fro;n  down  the 
hall  came  In  and  sat  on  the  bunl  s.  Tom  and 
"Hardhat"  nodded  at  what  was  coming  down, 
as  If  the  stories  were  common,  ai  id  passed  a 
Joint  of  Acapulco  gold.  Again,  at  in  prisons 
the  world  aver,  stuff  Is  sometimes  easier  to 
get  Inside  than  It  Is  on  the  street. 

"Show  her  jova  Angers,  Har  IJiat,"  said 
Charlie. 

He  was  a  short,  curly-haired  obstruction 
worker  from  Denver,  arrested  for  smoking  a 
Joint  "in  a  park"  that  turned  out  to  be  Presi- 
dent Bcheverrla's  front  yard.  Hard  lat  grinned 
and  saluted.  His  ring  and  lltUe  Ingers  w«re 
bent  at  anMzlng  right  angles  to  the  rest  of 
hJs  bands. 

"From  the  beatings,"  he  said,  si  111  smiling. 
"When  I  got  here,  the  doctor  said  they 
weren't  broken.  He  said  all  I  neede  1  to  do  was 
exercise  them  and  they'd  be  all  rig  bt  In  a  few 
days.  That  was  three  months  ago." 

"And  believe  me."  said  his  celli  aate.  "that 
Iiand  of  Hardhat's  been  getting  ejwugh, 
exercise  1" 

Hardhat's  grin  broke  Into  a  laugh  and 
someone  else  said,  "For  sure!  You  tell  my  old 
lady  In  that  article  you're  writing  to  get  her- 
self down  here  fast.  That  little  spa  ce  between 
the  bars  lieglnnln'  to  look  good." 

Besides  smoke  and  cocaine.  th«  hope  of  a 
vlslta.  a  conjugal  visit  with  wife  or  woman 
friend.  Is  one  thing  that  helps  ceep  it  to- 
gether. Women  are  allowed  in  cslls  during 
visiting  hours,  and  when  a  woiian  enters 
with  a  prisoner,  whatever  the  retison  or  re- 
lationship, others  in  the  cell  disappear. 
VUitas  may  Uft  the  splrita  of  the  Individual, 
but  they  do  little  for  general  norale:  Not 
everybody  gets  them.  "There's  tiree  black 
chicks."  says  Tom.  "They  come  sometimes. 
Maylje  they're  from  Haiti  or  somet  blng.  They 
don't  speak  much  English  and  they're  not 
Mexican.  A  hundred  pesos  («8]  i    trick." 

There  Is  a  widespread  belief  anong  both 
men  and  women  that  getting  mirrled  will 
knock  a  year  off  one's  sentence.  ( Di  .nny  Root : 
"Just  another  thing  they've  luvmted  over 
there.")  Whatever  its  objective,  the  belief 
that  marriage  between  men  and  women 
prisoners  can  mean  conjugal  vial  a  (women 
are  brought  crosstown  once  a  wee  t)  Is  mov- 
ing many  to  begin  the  long  process  of  let- 
ters, petitions  and  red  tape  to  cor  tract  legal 
marriage.  Some  partners  have  mo^i  sd  to  Mex- 
ico City  or  Tepoztl&n  to  be  nearby  but  many 
more  prisoners  have  been  abandoned  by 
friends  and  spouses.  Loneliness  lea  is  some  to 
fragUe  liaisons  often  based  on  nol  hlng  more 
than  the  fact  that  they  are  two  p  rti>ouerti. 

jniMT  JOE  AT  LUNCH 

"Hey.  you  girls  Americans?" 

He  was  big  and  blond  and  motic  iied  for  ua 
to  sit  down  at  his  table.  The  hor  ey-colored 
hair  curled  up  and  over  his  tar  li  top.  He 
saw  me  looking. 

"Yeah,"  said  Jimmy  Joe,  "that's  one  of  the 
res^ons  the  Mexicans  get  on  mj  ca."^.  I'm 
bigger  than  any  of  them.  Got  hilr  on  my 
chest.  But  I  don't  like  to  flgh' .  I'm  not 
macho  like  them  and  they  get  nad  when 
they  can't  get  me  mad.  They're  .-st  tinge  peo- 
ple that  way." 

One  day  the  strange  people  tali  ed  Jimmy 
Joe  Into  a  teet  of  strength.  Thpy  .set  up  an 


arm-wreetling  contest  between  him  and  a 
Mexican  prisoner  named  Enrlqiie.  The  In- 
cident is  typical  of  the  naivete  of  the  Amer- 
icans at  Lecuml>errl.  No  one  versed  In  the 
pecking  order  of  Cell  Block  O,  or  any  other 
block,  would  have  agreed  with  the  mayor- 
domo.  Though  a  prisoner  himself,  the  may- 
ordomo  has  unoflBclal  but  Incredible  pow- 
er over  the  Uves  of  the  prisoners  In  his  block. 
He  receives  all  mall  and  charges  for  distrib- 
uting it.  He  has  his  own  vigilantes  to  keep 
order.  He  takes  bribes  to  release  men  from 
assigned  labor.  Ughtheartedly,  Jlnuny  Joe 
agreed  to  arm  wrestle  wltii  the  raayordomo  of 
Cell  Block  O. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  contest.  After  the  first 
fall,  J.J.  thought  he'd  give  Ein-lque  a  chance, 
so  he  offered  him  two  out  of  three.  There 
was  no  way.  In  the  Mexican  view,  that  the  of- 
fer could  be  taken  as  anything  but  a  heavy 
challenge  and  Enrique  accepted  gravely.  The 
second  fall  was  as  fast  and  hard  as  the  first, 
and  Enrique  lost  face  in  front  of  his  lackles. 
"Then."  says  J  J..  "I  offered  him  three  out  of 
five  and  I  thought  he'd  kill  me.  What  a  look ! 
I  have  to  pay  500  pesos  for  a  letter  now; 
everybody  else  Just  pays  ten  or  20.  Isn't  that 
a  bitch  to  pay  $40  even  to  find  out  who  the 
letter's  from? 

He  stabbed  at  a  piece  of  fried  gristle.  I 
myself  had  Just  eaten  an  average  commercial 
lunch  in  an  average  Mexico  City  restaxirant. 
Soup.  Tomato  rice,  breast  of  chicken.  Jello 
and  lemonade  cost  me  80<.  This  "meat"  was 
J.J.'s  entire  limch  today  and  cost  a  little 
over  a  dollar.  Another  moment  of  struggle 
and  he  pushed  the  plate  away. 
"Gtoddamn.  I'm  hungry." 
Some  of  the  prisoners  are  luckier  foodwlse. 
Up  on  the  second  floor  right,  j£w:k  and  Terry 
were  eating  beef  stew,  guacamole  dip  and 
cold  milk.  They  were  college  teachers  once, 
have  been  In  almost  three  years.  longer  than 
any  other  prisoners,  and  know  how  to  wheel 
and  deal  with  guards  and  other  prisoners  for 
food  and  precious  commodities  such  as  fresh 
fruit.  Nobody  gets  fat  at  the  Black  Palace, 
but  some  starve  more  slowly.  On  the  whole, 
Mexican  prisoners  eat  better  than  the  Ameri- 
cans, because  they  have  family  and  friends 
who  bring  them  baskets  of  rice  and  beans 
and  chicken  and  meatballs  and  lentil  sotip 
and  tortillas.  For  Mexicans  with  no  money  or 
nearby  family,  units  of  labor  are  the  only 
way  to  gain  meals.  Most  Americans,  at  least 
in  these  early  stages  of  their  possible  13-year 
sentences,  have  money  to  buy  food.  Those 
who  don't  are  "taken  care  of"  by  other  .Amer- 
ican prisoners. 

TS"hen  the  "waller"  broutbt  a  plate  of 
tortillas,  Jimmy  Joe  covered  them  with  a 
tiapUin. 

"I  can't  look  at  the  damn  things."  he  said. 
"I  had  a  bad  experience  In  the  Porcuraderla. 
It's  where  they  take  you  before  ydu  get  here. 
Horrible,  Two  concrete  slabs  and  a  hole  In 
the  middle  of  the  cell  for  toilet.  And  a  light 
that  buzzes  and  never  goes  off.  There  were 
two  dried  up  tortillas  in  the  corner  and  I 
thought  to  myself.  Til  never  get  that  hun- 
gry.' And  I'm  glad  I  didn't,  because  by  the 

third  day  I  had  the so  bad  I  had  to 

use  those  things  for  toilet  paper." 

Jimmy  Joe  pushed  his  plate  away  and 
a?ked  for  coffee.  He  was  a  high  school  coach 
from  New  Jersey  who  recently  moved  out 
West  to  get  married  and  raise  horses. 

"I  couldn't  pass  up  the  trip.  My  wife  was 
pregnant.  I  was  storing  80  grand  in  the  face. 
I  could  get  myself  a  little  ranch  right  away. 
The  way  my  friend  explained  It  to  me,  noth- 
ing could  go  wrong.  I  still  don't  know  what 
happened." 

Obviously  what  wei.t  WTon^  war.  that  a 
tip  to  American  agents  In  the  South  Ameri- 
can capital  preceded  Jimmy  Joe  to  Ameri- 
can agents  In  Mexico  City.  "It  almost  seemed 
like  the  Customs  men  were  expecting  me," 
he  said.  "I  was  in  a  slate  of  shock  for  the 
first  couple  of  hours.  I  was  carrying  five-and- 
a-half  pounds  of  coke,  but  they  only  charged 


mo  with  a  pound  and  a  half  because  the 
federals  took  the  rest  for  themselves,  i 
knew  they  had  me,  but  1  wasn't  going  to  sign 
any  confession.  Every  time  I  asked  to  call  a 
lawyer  or  the  embassy  they  laughed  and  said, 
'Your  embassy  won't  do  a  thing  for  you.'  i 
wonder  if  they  knew  how  right  they  were." 
He  said  they  slapped  him  around  and  he 
showed  me  a  red  brown  scab  on  his  head 
where  he  fell  against  a  table.  Then  they  tied 
his  hands  behind  bis  back. 

■I  knew  I  was  in  trouble  when  everybody 
left  the  room  except  one  guy.  He  drew  out 
his  gun  and  asked  me  again  to  sign  the 
confession.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  do  It.  You 
have  to  remember  that  up  to  this  time  I 
couldn't  believe  it  was  really  happening.  I 
kept  expecting  some  man  with  an  American 
flag  in  his  lapel  to  come  through  the  door 
and  stop  all  the  foolishness.  Well,  this  guy 
marches  me  out  of  the  room  with  the  gun 
in  my  back,  and  we  walked  slowly  to  the  end 
of  the  hall.  There  was  no  one  around.  We 
went  into  a  room,  he  shut  the  doors  and  I 
knelt  down.  I  told  him  I'd  sign  the  confes- 
sion, anjrthlug,  and  he  said  'too  late,  too  late.' 
He  put  the  gun  to  my  forehead  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  Just  an  empty  click.  I  knew  I  was 

down  my  pante,  and  then  I  passed 

out.  I  still  wake  up  at  night  and  hear 
c-1-l-c-k. 
"You  girls  Join  me  in  dessert?" 
At  the  same  time  this  piece  waa  being 
written,  the  office  of  Representative  Fortney 
H.  Stark  (D-Cal.)  began  receiving  complaints 
Jrom  constituents  concerning  alleged  mis- 
treatment of  young  people  imprisoned  in 
Mexico.  In  the  ensuing  iTionths,  Stark't  staff 
compiled  information  on  130  separate  cases 
and  turned  over  the  allegations  to  the  State 
Department  which,  according  to  Stark't  of- 
fice, did  nothing. 

Last  March,  Stark  introduced  a  "resolution 
of  inquiry  on  the  House  floor,  demanding 
that  the  State  Department  turn  over  its  files 
on  prisoners  In  Mexico.  As  a  result  of  this 
resolution,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Po- 
litical and  Military  Affairs  held  two  days  of 
hearings  to  discuss  the  problem.  From  there, 
a  special  investigative  team  of  State  De- 
partment officials,  committee  staffers  and 
Stark  aides  traveled  to  Mexico  to  look  into 
the  situation.  They  tiow  have  IS  test  cases. 
The  subcommittee  now  has  15  affidavits  con- 
cerning alleged  mUtreatment,  and  new  hear- 
ings are  currently  in  progress. 

In  the  wake  of  the  subcommittee's  action 
thus  far: 

VS.  Consul  General  Peter  J.  Peterson  has 
resigned; 

Vice  Consul  Danny  Root  ia  now  a  vice- 
consul  in  Brazil; 

Three  other  vice-coiisuU  and  Bob  AshforA, 
the  consulate  officer,  have  been  replaced. 


THE  VIETNAMESE  REFUGEES: 
THREE  MONTHS  LATER 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permi-sslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.; 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  reports  Indicate  that  an  increasing 
number  of  Vietnamese  refugees  are  seek- 
ing to  return  to  their  homeland  and  that 
many  of  the  alleged  orphans  brought  to 
this  country  are  not  orphans  at  all,  so 
many  in  fact  that  the  Government  Is 
warning  families  with  these  children  not 
to  initiate  adoption  proceedings. 

Many  persons  close  to  the  wave  of  ref- 
ugees In  April  and  May  warned  of  the 
dangers  caused  by  mass  hysteria  and 
unfounded  rumors  of  Communist  re- 
prisal, which  led  to  the  hasty  flight  from 
Vietnam. 
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There  Is  a  tendency  in  this  country 
for  many  people  to  prejudge  the  effects 
of  political  change,  and  this  caused  the 
creation  of  the  panic  that  swept  away  so 
many  from  their  homes  and  their  way  of 
life.  Tlie  question  that  remains  is :  Do  we 
believe  that  "amerlcanization"  is  the 
be:  t  alternative  for  Vietnamese  refugees? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  submit  a  letter 
from  Ms.  Tran  Tuong  Nhu,  who  works 
along  with  her  husband  for  the  Inter- 
not  i.-.nal  Childrens  Fund  in  Indochina, 
sent  to  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.,  Governor 
01  California,  which  I  feel  clearly  states 
the  situation  of  Vietnamese  refugees  in 
America  and  the  responsibihty  of  the 
Ccngre.'^s  to  them. 

iNTERNAnONAL  CHILDREN'S  PUND, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  May  6, 1975 
C'jv.  EnMUND  G.  Brown  Jr., 
Ktci  utile  Office, 
.'Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dr.^R  OovERNOR  Brown:  I  share  your  con- 
cern about  the  recent  Influx  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  to  the  United  States  via  the  state 
or  California.  Many  of  these  people  are  un- 
fortiTuately  unnecessary  refugees,  lured  to 
a  false  promise  by  the  retreating  United 
States  government.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
tnost  of  them  could  not  have  remained  in 
Vietnam  to  resume  their  old  lives  except  that 
they  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  years 
of  propaganda  from  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy and  the  Vietnamese  Army's  Psycho- 
logical Warfare  Department  (financed  by 
the  United  States)  which  has  been  warning 
them  that  they  will  become  victims  of  the 
Communists  after  the  take-over.  This  is  of 
course  the  main  reason  why  so  many  are 
BO  blindly  fleeing  their  country  for  fear  that 
they  will  suffer  reprisals  for"  working  and 
associating  with  Americans.  It  is  tragic  that 
In  order  to  keep  these  people  working  for 
them,  the  United  States  had  to  Instill  such 
fear  and  hatred  of  their  own  kind. 

Some  of  these  people  are  highly  trained 
professionals — physicians.  lawyers,  and 
others,  but  the  majority  are  not.  Many  of 
them  are  Catholics  who  have  been  told  re- 
peatedly that  they  would  be  special  targets 
of  reprisal,  i.e.  they  would  be  forced  to 
march  back  to  the  North.  Since  they  have 
already  fled  once  In  1954.  they  have  all  the 
more  reason  to  flee  again  In  1976.  fear  and 
paranoia  being  what  it  is.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  however  that  there  are  more  Catho- 
lics in  North  VIet-nam  right  now  than  in  the 
South  This  Is  the  reason  why  the  Vatican 
has  taken  extra  pains  to  be  fair  to  both 
Bides,  directing  Catholic  relief  organizations 
for  example,  not  to  participate  In  the  orphan 
airlift  out  of  respect  for  the  Vietnamese 
people's  feelings. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  Catholics  to  be 
harmed  In  North  Viet-nam  or  in  the  South, 
except  for  the  frenzy  whipped  up  by  the 
collapsing  Saleon  government  In  Its  last 
days.  I  think  the  fear  can  be  attributed  to 
the  build  up  of  paranoia  over  the  years.  The 
fears  correspond  to  the  sense  of  pullt  ac- 
cumulated as  the  current  refugees  were  once 
prosperous  while  the  rert  of  the  countrv  stif- 
fered  durlne  the  war.  Now  that  the  sltua- 
tlon  ha«  been  reversed,  nantc  Is  inevitable. 
These  fears  must  somehow  be  defused. 

It  Is  not  constructive  of  the  United  States 
to  feed  upon  these  fears  bv  speaking  of 
Inevitable  death  for  the  refugees  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  had  they  remained 
In  Viet-nam  while  bringing  them  to  a  coun- 
try which  does  not  want  them.  Tn  fact  these 
people  are  needed  in  Viet-nam.  Mrs.  Nguygen 
thl  Blnh,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Oovemnient,  said  In 
an  Interview  this  morning  on  CBS  that  Viet- 
namese had  been  seduced  Into  leaving  but 
they  would  be  welcome  back  in  VIet-nam. 
The  new  government  has  stated  time  and 
again  that  they  recognize  that  many  people 
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were  obliged  to  work  with  Americans  for  a 
living  and  that  these  errors  can  be  rectified 
through  renewed  support  for  the  new  system. 
This  sensible  policy  has  been  overlooked  In 
the    stampede    to    get    away. 

Many  refugees  I  know  are  beginning  to 
regret  their  hasty  departiure  now  that  reality 
is  sottliug  in  on  them.  The  newest  ones  who 
are  now  on  their  way  from  the  Philippines 
seem  to  especially  have  regretted  their  move. 
This  would  be  an  opportune  time  to  en- 
courage people  to  return  home — where  they 
belong.  The  Vietnamese  diasfK>ra  is  bound 
to  create  nothing  but  heartache  for  those 
concerned.  We  could  easily  avert  this  suffer- 
ing by  helping  them  to  decide  to  return 
where  they  are  needed  and  where  they  need 
to  be. 

The  United  States  government  has  so  far 
been  unresponsive  to  the  State  of  California's 
concern  over  the  refugees.  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate then  for  the  State  to  develop  its 
own  prcjgrAm  to  persuade  the  refugees  to 
return  home.  First  we  must  keep  In  mind 
the  years  of  propaganda  these  people  have 
undergone  and  bow  cai'eiully  and  thoroughly 
these  ml:>appreheiisions  must  be  refuted.  It 
is  preferable  to  demonstrate  through  factual 
presentation  that  these  people  have  a  place 
in  Viet-nam  rather  than  confront  them  with 
the  harshness  that  they  may  not  have  a 
place  here,  although  this  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate reality.  When  these  people  have  a 
chance  to  learn  about  what  is  currently  oc- 
curring in  Viet-nam  and  the  new  govern- 
ment's policies  toward  them,  the  fears  may 
be  dispelled. 

I    am    an    anthropologist    by    training.    I 
graduated    from    the    University    of    Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley.  I  have  spent  much  of  my 
life  In  Europe  and  the  United  States.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  married  to  an  American  attorney. 
Tom   Miller.  My   husband   assisted   UNICEF 
when  It  established  programs  In  North  Viet- 
nam and   In   the   Provisional   Revolutionary 
Government  zones.  We  live  In  Berkeley.  We 
travel    frequently    to    Indochina   on    behalf 
of    International    Children's    Fund,    an    or- 
ganization we  founded   last  year   to  assist 
children  throughout  Indochina.  We  have  de- 
veloped  good  relations  with  representatives 
of  the  Revolutionary  Government  and  feel 
confident  they  would  cooperate  in  this  en- 
deavor to  allay  fears  and  In   the  eventual 
repatriation  of  those  Vietnamese  who  wish 
to  return.  It  is  not  the  generals,  colonels 
and  business  who  concern  me,  but  the  ordi- 
nary folk  who  left  VIet-nam  In  a  panic,  and 
who  may  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  nostalgia  away  from  their  home- 
land. These  people  do  have  a  place  In  Viet- 
nam If  they  are  properly  Informed  of  what 
Is  taking  place  rather  than  hearing  massacre 
tales  assaulting  them  constantly.  I  can  see 
that  soon  many  will  long  to  return  and  the 
State  of  California  should  be  ready  to  facili- 
tate this  Journey. 

In  the  long  run.  this  would  be  more 
practical  than  supporting  these  people  In- 
definitely on  welfare.  The  state  could  be 
prenared  for  this  eventuality,  even  prepare 
actively  by  sending  speakers  to  places  where 
many  Vietnamese  are  congregated  to  srieak 
to  them  about  the  advantages  of  going  home 
and  the  disadvantages  of  remaining  In  this 
country.  Although  this  is  an  affluent  society, 
the  toll  on  Individuals  and  families  can  be 
great.  Even  though  Vietnamese  society  is 
materially  poorer,  it  Is  richer  in  family  and 
emotional  life,  and  this  notion  should  be 
reinforced. 

I  would  be  elad  to  offer  my  services  to  the 
State  of  California  to  develop  a  program 
to  persuade  my  coimtrymen  to  return  hotoe. 
This  is  a  critical  time  to  act  before  they 
disperse  and  the  problems  grow.  I  am  not 
suegestlntj  that  this  Is  the  solution  for  all 
the  people,  but  that  many  people  would 
benefit  from  facing  the  realities  In  the 
United  States  and  what  awaits  them  If  they 
were  to  return  to  Viet-nam.  They  have  not 
made  an  Irrevocable  decision.  They  can  still 


go  back.  They  deserve  to  know  this.  I  can 
personally  obtain  assurances  in  writing  from 
the  new  Revolutionary  Government  welcom- 
ing these  people  back.  Whether  they  believe 
these  guarantees  or  not  is  up  to  them,  but 
hopefully  they  would  be  wUling  to  give  the 
benefit  of  thfi  doubt  rather  than  blindly 
believe  in  the  worst. 

It  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
State  and  for  these  people  to  act  as  soon 
as  possible.  With  careful  planning  and  the 
correct  approach,  we  can  help  these  people 
make  decisions  which  would  ultimately  be 
beneficial  not  only  to  them  but  the  state 
of  California  as  well.  I  know  that  many  are 
longing  to  go  home  but  all  they  need  Is  some 
oasurajice  that  all  wUl  be  well  should  they 
opt  to  do  so. 

I  hope  you  will  felve  serious  consideration 
to  my  proposal.  I  would  be  pleased  to  dls- 
russ  this  further  with  you  and  your  staff. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Ms.  Tkam  Tuono  Khu. 


THE  STAGGERS  SUBSTITUTE  ON 
OIL  PRICING  IN  HR.  7014 


(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  time  to  explain  the  Staggers 
substitute  which  will  be  offered  tomor- 
row as  a  compromise  to  settle  the  difB- 
cult  pricing  issue  in  H.R.  7014. 

The  Staggers  substitute,  which  ap- 
pears later  in  the  list  of  amendments.  Is 
an  accommodation  to  the  various  con- 
cerns of  Members  about  the  matter  of 
oil  pricing.  It  recognizes  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  old  oil  has  a  mini- 
mal eCfect  In  bringing  in  any  new  pro- 
duction. 

Therefore,  it  keeps  old  oil  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $5.25 — as  was  the  result  of 
the  Wilson  amendment.  Just  as  under 
present  law  and  imder  the  Wilson 
amendment.  FEA  may  raise  this  where 
needed — as,  for  Instance,  to  encourage 
secondary  recovery  or  to  give  price  con- 
cessions for  more  costly  production  due 
to  small  recovery  from  costly  wells.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  imder  the  orig- 
inal section  301,  which  contained  more 
rigid  pricing  provisions  related  to  an  ai- 
bitrary  decline  curve. 

The  Staggers  substitute  provides  a 
$7.50  price  for  new  oil,  generally.  This 
responds  to  testimony  and  information 
from  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  that  tlie 
average  cost  of  domestic  oil  Is  about  $5. 
Old  oil  costs  about  $4.11  to  produce  and 
new  oil  about  $6.50— taking  into  ac- 
count Inflation  and  allowing  for  reason- 
able earning  on  investment.  The  $7.50 
price  is  supported  also  by  statements  and 
testimony  from  Industi-y  and  officials  of 
the  executive  department. 

The  substitute  allows  high-cost  oil  to 
sell  for  an  average  of  $10  per  barrel,  an 
Increase  from  $8.50  In  section  301.  Thus 
the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  give  flexibility 
to  permit  all  the  oil  In  a  high-cost 
property  to  sell  at  a  level  as  high  as  that 
provided  In  the  President's  plan,  even 
after  39  months.  $13.50.  But  such  would 
have  to  be  balanced  off  by  other  oil  in 
the  particular  category  selling  at,  say, 
$7.55  or  thereabouts.  The  categories  are: 
First  Oil  produced  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf; 
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Second.  Oil  produced  above 
Circle; 

Third.     Oil    produced    by 
processes ;  and 

Fourth.  Other  high-cost  oil 
by  PEA,  subject  to  veto  of  either 

But  all  oil  would  not  be  raisi 
ultimate  price  of  $13.50.  only 
needs  to  be.  This  is  the  reasor 
vast  savings  to  the  consumer  whiph 
be  realized  under  the  Staggers 
as  compared  to  the  President's 
plan. 

Economic  studies  done  by 
sional  Research  Service  indicate 
Staggers  proposal  will  provide  a 
In  1978.  of  $20.8  billion  directly- 
billion  when  ripple  effects  are 
over  the  Presidential  July  25 
plan,  thus  protecting  the  modest 
the  economy  is  beginning  to  maie 
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(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  remar 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inc 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  introduced  the  bill  which  , 
Ident  submitted  to  the  Congress 
subject  of  gun  control.  Last  weel 
ney  General  Levi  described  th< 
some  length  to  a  Senate  Judlci^r 
committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
it  in  the  House. 

The  administration's  gun 
would  first  seek  to  ban  the 
domestic    manufacture,    assembly 
sale  of  the  cheap,  concealable 
known  as  Saturday  night  special 
la   something    which    I   w 
support  and  which  I  have  been 
Ing  for  several  months.  The 
bill  uses  a  factoring  system 
that  currently  used  by  the 
partment  to  prevent  the 
foreign  made  Saturday  night 
This  system  was  developed  by  th( 
ury   Department   in   consultaticn 
various  experts  in  the  design  am  I 
handguns. 

The  second  major  aspect  of  the 
istration's  proposal  is  also  one 
can  enthusiasticaUj'  support 
volves  the  tightening  of  exlstiijg 
concerning    qualification    for 
dealer   licenses.   During 
ceived  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
ha.-;  been  estimated  that  of  the 
firearms  licensees,  only  40,000 
stantially  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
Thus,  strengthening  the 
license    qualifications    wiU 
number  of  Federal  licensees  to 
seriously  engaged  with  firearms 
sion,  thereby  easing  the  burden 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
arms  in  preventing  the  illegal 
commerce  in  guns. 

The  President's  propo.sal  also 
a  provision  designed  to  cut  oft 
of  handguiis  to  purchasers  who 
legally  possess  them.  Under  the 
Istration's  bill  a  waiting  period  of 
will  be  imposed  on  the  purchase 
guns  so  that  firearms  dealers 
enforcement  oflScers  can  make 
checks  on  purchasers. 
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I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration is  attempting  to  grapple  with 
the  serious  problem  of  purchases  of 
handguns  by  criminals.  Unfortunately, 
I  fear  that  the  administration  s  proposal 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  effectively  deal 
with  this  serious  problem.  As  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know,  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated registration  of  handguns. 

I  firmly  believe  tliat  not  only  will  such 
a  registration  system  prevent  criminal 
acquisition  of  handguns,  but  equally  as 
important,  it  will  aid  law  enforcement 
oflBcials  in  the  tracing  of  weapons  used 
m  crime.  Although  the  President's  pro- 
posal does  not  go  as  far  as  my  own.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  he  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  dealing  witli  these  serious 
problems. 

Finally,  the  administration's  proposal 
contains  a  variety  of  criminal  and  admin- 
istrative provisions  which  are  directed  at 
controlling  the  Interstate  commerce  in 
handguns  and  which  are  intended  to 
,  ease  Federal  prosecutions  in  convicting 
pei-sons  illegally  found  in  possession  of 
firearms.  These  are  also  provisions  which 
I  can  support.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant such  provisions  would  outlaw  mul- 
tiple purchases  of  handgims.  Since  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  many  of  the 
handguns  used  in  crime  were  originally 
purchased  as  part  of  multiple  purchases, 
this  provision  will  hopefully  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  illicit  commerce 
in  handguns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  President's 
proposal  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  my 
own  approach.  I  commend  him  and  the 
members  of  his  administration  for  taking 
a  courageous  step  in  advocating  strong 
handgun  control. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8597 

Mr.  STEED  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bUl  (HJl.  8597)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Pre>;ident,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fLscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  and  for  other  purpo.ses: 

CoKiiittNCt  Report  (II.  RipT.  No.  94-421) 

The  committee  of  conlereuce  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bul  (H.R. 
8597)  "making  appropriations  lor  the  Treas- 
ury Department  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Oifice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  Agencies,  for 
the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976.  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  auu-nd- 
ments  numbered  7.  8,  19.  20.  21,  22.  25,  33, 
34.  37.  and  38. 

Tliat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
niunbered  1,  2.  5.  6,  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14.  17, 
23.  24,  28.  29.  30.  31,  32.  36.  43.  45.  51.  and 
52,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend? 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "jea^.SOO":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo-ed  by  sam 
amendment  Insert  "$830,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numberad  16:  Tliat  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  thr 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and 
agree  to  the  s.ime  with  an  amendment,  a. 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  pum  pronosed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$207,500,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  thf 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said 
amendment  insert  "$23,750,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$6,937,600";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35 :  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $1,131,554,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  :igree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$443,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$390,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  a "d 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  nroiosed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$63,500,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nuinbsred  44:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  is 
foUovs:  In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "278.950.000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the 
House  recede  friim  i;s  disagreement  to  the 
amexiri-.nent  of  the  Semte  numbered  46.  »  il 
.Hgree  to  tiie  .same  with  pn  amendment,  fis 
folliiV.'s:  In  lien  of  the  simi  proposed  by  sp.;4 
am*')idai!'nt  iiiseri  "*  110.875.000":  and  the 
Semite  agree  to  the  tiame. 

Amendment  numbered  47;  That  the 
House  recede  from  it.^  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  lujmbered  47.  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  .-iim  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
.sert  "$97.50!t.(»o0:  mul  the  Senate  ac;r;3 
to  the  same. 

,  Amendmeni  numbered  48:  That  the  Hcu^e 
recede  from  its;  disagreeme>;t  to  the  ame;;d- 
meut  Li  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lien  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '•,$15,875,000";  aiid  the  Senate 
agree   to  the  same. 

AnifendLueiit  numbered  49:  Tiiat  the  Houte 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$278,950,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$40,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbei-ed  64 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$15,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,875.000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  66.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  57.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$275,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$275,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$68,500";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  18,  42,  50, 
60,  and  61. 

Tom  SfTED. 

Joseph  P.  Addabeo, 

Edwabo  Rotbal, 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 

Edwabd  p.  Bolano. 

John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr.. 

Edward  J.  Patten, 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

GsoBGE  H.  Mahon. 

CI.ARENCE  E.  Miller. 
(Except  No.  18). 

ROBTRT  C.  McEWEN. 

William  L.  Armstrong, 
Elford  a.  Ceoerberg, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou.e. 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Birch    Bath. 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
Henry  Bellmon. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Richard  8.  Schweiker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Totes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
8697)  making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 


submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
Hotiae  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

Title  I — Treasury  Department 
Office  o/  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  1:  Apprc^riates  $27,600.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$27,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou^e. 

Amendment  No.  2 :  Appropriates  $6,875,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transition 
period  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$6,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $2,490,000 
for  fi.scal  year  1976  for  salaries  and  expenses 
Instead  of  $2,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,580,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $622,600 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transition 
period  instead  of  $600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $646,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $12,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  e.\penses  for  fiscal  year 
1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$14,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Grants  to  the  Hoover  Itistitution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $7,000,000 
for  payment  to  the  Institution  In  fiscal  year 
1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Ciistoms  Service 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $310,000.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
1976  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise  Instead  of 
$304,920,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:   Appropriates  $77300.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transi- 
tion period  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $76,230,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Bureav  of  the  Mint 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $41,230,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1976 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $41,- 
411,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $10,307,- 
500  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transi- 
tion period  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $10,360,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $44,500,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$44,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $11,125.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transi- 
tion period  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $11,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $771.- 
500.000  for  accounts,  collection  and  taxpayer 
service  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $765,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment   No.    14:    Appropriates   $192,- 
875,000  for  accounts,  collection  and  taxpayer 
service  for  the  transition  period  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $191,250,000  as  pro 
posed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  15 :  Appropriates  $830,000.- 
000  for  compliance  for  fiscal  year  1976  In- 
stead of  $826,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $833,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  J6:  Appropriates  $207,- 
600,000  for  compliance  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod Instead  of  $206,250,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $208,260,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

VS.  Secret  Service 
Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $95,260,-. 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year 


1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$92,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
TITLE  n — postal  scktick 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  Amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  $6,000,000  to 
the  revolving  fund  for  advance  payments  to 
United  States  Internatltwial  air  carriers  In- 
stead of  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wlU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
Conferees  direct  that  all  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  Involved  in  the  interna- 
tional transportation  of  tiall  make  every 
effort  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  collection 
of  outstanding  amounts  due  United  States 
lntematlon.il  air  carriers  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

TITLE  ni — executive  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDEI.'T 

Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 

Amendment  No.  19:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Council. 

Amendment  No.  20:   Appropriates  $1,550- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
1976  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$1,580,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
V nanticipatcd  needs 

Ameiidmeut  No.  21:  Appropriates  $1,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Approprlatea  $250,000 
for  the  transition  period  as  propoeed  by  the 
Hofise  Instead  of  $125,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Ejrpansion  of  defense  production 

Amendment  No.  23:  Deletes  appropriation 
for  expenses,  Defenfe  Production  Act  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  for  the  translUon  period 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  appro- 
priating $16,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$3,800,000  for  the  transition  period  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Official  residence  of  the  Vice  President 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $274,000 
for  operating  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1976  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $104,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $26,000 
for  operating  expenses  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod as  propoeed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$68,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $23,- 
750.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal 
year  1976  Instead  of  $23,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hotise  and  $24,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $5,337,- 
500  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transi- 
tion period  Instead  of  $5,875,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $730,000 
I'CH-  salaries  and  expen£es  for  fiscal  year  1976 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $530,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $182,500 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transition 
period  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$132,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Office  of  Tclecoinmunications  Policy 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $8300,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$8,900,000  as  propobed  by  the  House. 
CfiiHl  Service  Commtssfon 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $94.- 
700.000  for  salaries  and  expemee  for  fiscal 
year  1976  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $94,500,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  House. 
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Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $23,- 
675.000  for  salaries  and  expensi«  for  the 
transition  period  as  proposed  by  the  8en- 
at«  Instead  of  »23.625,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 


Intergovernmental  Personnel  Arista 

Amendment  No.  33:   Provides 
shall    remain    available    until 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
tember  30.  1976.  as  proposed  by 

Amendment  No.  34:    Provides 
for  the  transition  period  shall  retrain 
able    until    expended    as    propose  d 
House. 

General  Service*  Administrtkion 


nee 

\  bat  funds 

as 

until  Sep- 

Senate. 

|hat  funds 

avail- 

bv    the 


Federal  Buildings  Funt 
Amendment  No.  35:  Establlsbei 
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a  limita- 


tion on  the  availability  of  revenue  in  the 
fund  for  fiscal  year  1976  of  $1.131,5&4.0OO 
instead  of  f  1.116.354,000  as  propoied  by  the 
House  and  $1,142,534,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Established  a  limita- 
tion for  construction  of  $63,786,001  for  fiscal 
year  1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senete  instead 
of  $62,586,000  as  proposed  by  th<    House. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Retains  language 
stating  "(except  as  provided  hirem)"  In 
connection  with  availability  of  |  funds  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Retains  language 
which  rescinds  unobligated  balances  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  for  constructloli  projects 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  delet- 
ing the  language  as  proposed  by  tie  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Establishes  a  limita- 
tion for  rental  of  space  of  $443,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  Instead  of  $440,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $447,300,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Provides  a  limitation 
for  real  property  operations  of  $190,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  instead  of  $380  000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $397  900,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Provides  a  limitation 
for  program  direction  and  centralis  id  services 
of  $63,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  Instead  of 
$63,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  1  [ouse  and 
$64,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sena  te. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Reported  li  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  t:  le  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  lecede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Si  mate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  c  r  the  mat- 
ter Inserted  by  said  amendment,  usert  the 
following:    "during  fiscal  year   197  3,". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  ttie  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amez  dment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Provides  tha;  revenues 
and  collections  In  excess  of  $1,059,  }00,000  be 
deposited  In  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasiu-y  as  proposed  by  the  Sena;e  Instead 
of  revenues  and  collections  In  excess  of 
$1,141,354,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Provides  a  limitation 
on  the  availability  of  revenue  In  th »  fund  for 
the  transition  period  of  $278,950,010  instead 
of  $274,050,000  as  proposed  by  the  ]  louse  and 
$281,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Seiate. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Provides  a  limitation 
for  alterations  and  major  repairs  o '.  $27,700.- 
000  for  the  transition  period  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $26,300,000  ai  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Provides  a  limitation 
for  rental  of  space  of  $110,875.0C[)  for  the 
transition  period  Instead  of  $110,  >00,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $lll,r50,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Provides  a  imitation 
for  real  property  operations  of  $97,1 00,000  for 
the  transition  period  Instead  of  $95  000.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $99,250,(^  ;u9  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Provides  a  limitation 
for  program  direction  and  centraila  ed  service 


of  $15,875,000  for  the  transition  period  In- 
stead of  $15,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Provides  that  revenues 
and  collections  to  the  fund  In  excess  of  $278,- 
950,000  In  the  transition  period  be  deposited 
In  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
instead  of  $274,050,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Hou.se  and  $281,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  establishes  a  construction  services 
account.  This  will  provide  for  the  financial 
accounting  and  recording  of  costs  of  person- 
nel engaged  in  construction  and  other 
projects. 

Federal  Supply  Service 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Appropriates  $159,000,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$160,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates  $39,760,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  for  the  transition 
period  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  $40,000,- 
000  to  the  general  supply  fund  Instead  of 
$65,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  a  study  needs  to 
be  conducted  on  the  operations  of  this  fund. 
The  Committee  of  Conference,  therefore,  di- 
rects that  a  comprehensive  study  be  under- 
taken immediately  by  the  General  Account- 
ing office  and  that  a  report  be  furnished  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees by  November  1.  1975. 

Office  of  Preparedness 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates  $15,500.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
1976  instead  of  $16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates  $3,876,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transitloa 
period  instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $3,760,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Federal  Management  Policy  Salaries  and 
Expenses 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $1,100,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  instead  of  $940,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,700,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $276,000 
for  the  transition  period  instead  of  $235,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Hovise  and  $425,000  as 
projjosed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  are  concerned  that  this  office 
may  have  outlived  its  usefulness,  or  at  least 
may  not  be  performing  the  functions  origi- 
nally intended  for  It  when  it  was  transferred 
from  OMB  to  OSA  in  1973.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  requested  to  study 
these  functions  as  now  being  performed  and 
as  envisioned  for  the  future  by  OSA — and 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1,  1975. 

Should  additional  funding,  or  other 
changes  and  realignments  be  supported  by 
the  findings  of  the  study,  such  changes 
could  be  Incorporated  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  act  at  that  time. 

Allowances  and  Office  Staff  for  Former 
Presidents 

Amendment  No.  58:  Appropriates  $275,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  Instead  of  $246,152  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates  $68,500 
for  the  transition  period  Instead  of  $61,638 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $76,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
language  is  provided  to  allow  funding  to  re- 
..SOalh  available  for  obligation  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.  This  is  to  accommodate  the 
change  In  the  Ooi'ernment  fiscal  year  from 
July  1  to  October  1. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Reported  In  techuicni 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  This 
language  will  permit  the  U.S.  Government  to 
employ  refugees  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 
same  manner  as  refugees  from  Cuba,  Poland 
or  the  Baltic  countries. 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL WITH  COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  period  reconunended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference,  with  comparisons  to^ 
the  fiscal  year  1975  amount,  the  1976  budget 
estimates,  and  the  House  and  Senate  bU<4 
for  1976  follows: 


New  budget    (obligatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1975 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obligatlonal)      authority 

(as  amended),  fiscEU  year 

1976 

Transition    Period 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1976. 

Transition    Period 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1976_ 

Transition    Period I 

Conference  agreement 

Transition    Period . 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New     budget     (obliga- 
tlonal) authority,  fis- 
cal year  1975 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligatlonal)         au- 
thority   (as   amended), 

fiscal  year  1976 

Transition  Period.. 
House   bill,   fiscal   year 

1976 

Transition    Period. 
Senate  biU,  fiscal  year 

1976 

Transition    Period. 


$8, 193,  909,  SCO 


6,330, 
1.270, 
6,  265, 
1.276, 
6,  338, 
1.274, 
6,314, 
1. 276, 


463, 000 
346, 500 
632,  152 
222, 038 
985,  000 
886,  000 
070,000 
352,  000 


-1,879,839,500 


-16,393,000 
+6,  006,  600 

+  48,537,848 
-870,038 

-24,916,000 
+  486,000 


Tom  Steed, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
Edward  Rotbal, 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr., 
Edward  J.  Patten, 
Clarence  D.  Long, 
George  H.  Mahon, 
CI.ARXNCE  E.  Miller, 

BOBEKT   C.   McEWEN, 

William  L.  Armstrong, 
Elforo  a.  Cedebbero, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoti,<'e. 

JosEpk^-  M.  Montoya, 
Birck  Bayh, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
I  Gale  W.  McGee, 

Henry  Bellmon, 
Marx  O.  Hatfield, 
Milton  R.  To0no, 
Richard  S.  Schweuujb, 
Manac/ers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jeffords  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Michel),  for  2  hours,  on  account  of 
hospital  attention  for  a  broken  finger, 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Hagedorn),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hastings,  for  20  minutes,  on 
July  30. 

Mr,  Kasten,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Robinson,  for  15  minutes,  on 
July  30, 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Neal)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vandc,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  July  30. 
1975. 

Mr.  Runnels,  for  30  minutes,  July  30. 
1975. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  S.  66,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  OiTiNGER,  immediately  prior  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Adams  on  vetoing  S.  66. 

Mr.  Stark,  to  extend  his  remarks  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,215.50. 

Mr.  Dingell,  to  include  extraneous 
matter  In  his  remarks  made  today. 

Mr.  Bauman,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  in  his  remarks  on  the  McCIory 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  dui-ing  debate 
on  H.R.  3130. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  to  insert  a  table  after 
his  remarks  in  the  debate  on  the  veto 
message  on  S.  66;  to  insert  a  letter  after 
his  remarks  during  the  debate  on  H.R. 
6844,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
Amendments;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  during  the  debate  on  the 
McCIory  amendment  on  H.R.  6844.  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

"The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagedorn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Craite. 


Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Archer.  ' 

Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Gude.  ^ 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Thone. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Neal)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Moffett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Fraser  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Santini. 
Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  McKay  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 
Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  DoDD. 


that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5327.  An  act  to  reserve  a  site  for  the 
use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

H.R.  6219.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  seven  years,  to  make 
permanent  the  ban  against  certain  prereq- 
uisites to  voting,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  7728.  An  act  to  suspend  until  the  close 
of  October  31,  1975,  the  duty  on  catalysts  of 
platinum  and  carbon  used  in  producing 
caprolactam;  and 

H.R.  7731.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
open-top  hopper  cars  exported  for  repairs  or 
alterations  on  or  before  June  30,  1975. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  July  30, 
1975,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  in  order  to 
clarify  the  procedures  therein  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  environmental  Impact 
statements;  and 

H.R.  7728.  An  act  to  suspend  until  the  close 
of  October  31,  1975,  the  duty  on  catalysts  of 
platinum  and  carbon  used  in  producing 
caprolactam. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  summary  of  a 
survey  made  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion on  the  Impact  of  the  executive  salary 
limitation  and  recommending  enactment  of 
pending  legislation  to  provide  commensurate 
Increases  (US..  2559)  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-227); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1489.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  act  No.  1-34,  "to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602 
(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1490.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  amendments 
to  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  the 
national  direct  student  loan  program,  the  col- 
lege work-study  program,  and  the  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Pifcvlsions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee ^n  Education 
and  Labor.  ^-^ 

1491.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed refund  to  the  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  for  re- 
payment of  lieu  royalty  payments,  pursuant 
to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1339(b));  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1492.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise 
fees  received  from  certain  concession  opera- 
tions at  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and 
for  other  pvuposes;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1493.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  draft 
notices  which  were  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  relating  to  utUization  review  of 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs;  Jointly  to 
the  Conmilttees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

1494.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of 
a   draft   of  proposed   legislation   to   amend 
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the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1495.  A  letter  from  the  Chairmah 
of  Directors,  United  States  Railway 
tlon,    transmitting    tbe    final 
for  restructtiring  railroads  In  the 
and   Midwest,   pursuant   to   section 
Public  Law  93-236;  to  the  Committee 
terstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

1496.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
Directors,  United  States  Railway 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Federal 
Adniilnlstration's   draft   staff   report 
Northeast  Corridor  Development 
accordance   with   chapter   2   of   th(i 
States    Railway    Association    Final 
Plan;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter^ate 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1497.  A  letter  from  the  Director 
ernment  Affairs,  National  Railroad 
Corporation,  transmitting  the  finajicial 
port  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
April  1975,  pursuant  to  section  ■  J8( 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
amended;    to  the  Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1498.  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary    of    Defense     ( Installatldns 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on 
ment   of   Defense  procurement    froin 
and  other  business  firms  for  July 
1975.  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of 
Business   Act,    as    amended;    to 
mlttee  on  Small  Business. 

1499.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
of  State  for  Economic  and  Business 
transmitting  a  report  summarizing 
controls  of  COCOM  countries, 
section  302  of  the  Mutual   Defense 
•nee  Control  Act  of   1951    (Battle 
the  Committee  on  International 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  r 
committees  were  delivered  to 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.    ANNXJNZIO:     Committee    on| 
Administration.  House  Resolution 
lutlon  providing  for  the  adjxistment 
arles  of  employees  of  the  House 
lery  (Rept.  No.  94-415) .  Referred  to 
Calendar. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.    1073.   A 
extend   the   provisions   of   title   XII 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating 
risk    Insurance,   for   an   additional 
ending  September  7,  1980.  with 
(Rept.    No.   94-416).   Referred   to 
mlttee   of   the   Whole   House   on 
of  the  Unl(w. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Ruleii 
Resolution  649.  Resolution  providing 
procedures  during  the  further 
of  HJl.  7014.  A  bill  to  increase 
ergy   supplies   and   availability:    to 
energy  demand;  to  prepare  for  energ^ 
gencies;  and  for  other  purposes  ( Rept 
417) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.    YOUNG   of    Georgia: 
Rules.  House  Resolution  650.  Resolut<o 
Tiding  for  the  consideration  of  H  R 
bill  to   amend  and  extend   the 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  (Rept.  No. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rulei 
Resolution  651.  Resolution  providing' 
consideration  of  House  Resolution 
lutlon  disapproving  the  proposed 
by  the  President  to  remove  exlstli^ 
controls  relating  to  crude  oils  (Rept. 
419 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  PEPPKR:  Committee  on  Rule! 
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Resolution  652.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 198.  Concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to  any  change 
In  the  present  method  of  providing  financial 
support  for  military  commissaries  through 
appropriations  to  meet  their  payroll  costs 
(Rept.  No.  94-420).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  8597.  (Rept.  No. 
94-421).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  8994.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  an 
adverse  decision  is  made  on  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  the  claimant  shall  have  the 
right  to  reconsideration,  including  an  In- 
formal conference  and  a  statement  of  the 
case  prior  to  hearing;  to  Impose  time  limits 
and  make  other  improvements  In  the  pro- 
cedures for  determining  such  claims;  and  to 
regularize  the  appointment  of  administra- 
tive law  Judges  hearing  such  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CARTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  DowKET  of  New  York,  Mr.  En,- 
BERG,    Mr.    Florio,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr. 
Matsxjnaga,  Mr.  Peeyer,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Stmington,  and  Mr.  Waxbian)  : 
H.R.  8995.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Education  and  Promotion  and  the  Institution 
for  Health  Education  and  Promotion  to  ad- 
vance the  national  health;    to  reduce  pre- 
ventable   illness,    disability,    and    death;    to 
moderate    self-imposed    risks;     to    promote 
progress  and  scholarship  In  consumer  health 
education  and  preventive  medicine;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  8996.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18  and 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  transportation,  mailing  and  broadcasting 
of   advertising,   information,   and   materials 
concerning  lotteries  conducted  by  nonprofit 
organizations  in  accordance  with  State  law; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  8997.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  one  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  manuscripts 
from  the  custody  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD: 
H.R.  8998.   A  bill   to  require  that  Govern- 
ment forms  be  discontinued  or  revised  every 
5  years  and  that  new  or  revised  forms  .shall 
be  tised  only  when  necessary;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  certain 
limitations  respecting  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Breckinbioce,  Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Wam- 

PLER) : 

H.R.  9000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  computation 
of  the  level  of  price  support  for  tobacco;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.   KETCHUM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Treen,  Mr.  RisENHoovER,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Lacomarsino,    Mr. 
Goldwater,  and  Mrs.  Pettis)  : 
H.R.  9001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize   applications    for    assistance    under 
that  act  for  bilingual  education  programs  to 
be  developed  In  consultation  wiUi  both  par- 
ents of  English-speaking  children  and  par- 
ents of  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
H.R.  9002.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and    to    prevent    unwarranted    Invasion   of 
their  privacy  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  for  certain  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Anper- 
SON  of  California,  Mr.  Baocus,  Mr. 
Bedeli,,   Mr.   Edgar,   Mr.   Gude,   Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Magutrb,  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California.  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr.  ScHEtTER,  and  Mr.  Symington)  • 
H.R.  9003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes,  and  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  trust  fund 
to  be  used  to  fund  the  research  programs 
of    the    National    Cancer    InsUtute;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  0004.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  the  Federal 
share  of  rail  service  continuation  subsidies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.    MORGAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.    Hamilton.    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr. 
Yatron,    Mrs.    CoixiNs    of   Illinois, 
Mr.     SoLARz,     Mrs.     Meyner,     Mr. 
Broomfield,   Mr.   Findley,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Du  Pont,  Mr.  Whalen, 
and  Mr.  Biester)  : 
H.R.  9006.  A  bin  to  authorize  assistance 
for  disa-ster  relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  pro- 
vide for  overseas  distribution  and  production 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  PRICE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wimon)    (by  request) : 
H.R.  9006.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2575  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  efficient  disposal  of  lost,  abandoned  or 
unclaimed  personal  property  that  comes  into 
the  custody  or  control  of  military  depart- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  REGULA; 
H.R.  9007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  to  establish  in  the  Con- 
gress  a   zero-base  budgeting  process,   with 
full  congressional  review  of  each  Federal  pro- 
gram at  least  once  every  6  years;  to  the  Com- 
mi dee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO,   Mr.   Edgab,  Mr.   Eilbebg,   Mr. 
GrYEB,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Jenbette,  Mr. 
Melcheb,  Mrs.  Meyneb,  Mr.  Ni.x,  Mr. 
RiEGLC,       Mr.       Whttehubst,       Mr. 
Whalen,    Mr.    Won    Pat,    and    Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  9008.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapters  2  and  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  voluntary  agreements  between  ministers 
and  their  employers  to  treat  ministers  as  em- 
ployed persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.R.  9009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  contribu- 
tions by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
faii-s  to  local  fire  protection  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  insuring  adequate  fire  protection 
for  Veterans'  Administration  medical  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  9010.  A  bill  to  establish  an  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia; 
H.R.  9011.  A  bill  relating  to  the  admission 
of  female  individuals  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   WINN    (for  himself,   Mr.   Sy- 
mington, Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  MooB- 
HEAO  of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Vandeb 
Jact,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Harring- 
ton) : 
"as,.  9012.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Tallgrass   Prairie   National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 

Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Carb,  Mr.  Cohin, 

Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Dtr 

Pont,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fbaser,  Mr. 

Gbadison,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 

Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 

Mitchell  of  Maryland,   Mr.   Moob- 

HEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

Ottingeb,   Mr.   Peppeb,   Mr.   Peyser, 

Ms.    SCHROEDER,    Mr.    Steelman,    Mr. 

Whitehdrst,      and      Mr.      Charles 

Wilson  of  Texas) : 

H.R.  9013.  A  bill  relating  to  the  admission 

of  female  Individuals  to  the  Coast  Guard 

Academy;    to   the  Committee   on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  9014.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tional and  financial  matters  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  9015.  A  bill  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HR.  9016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  amount  of  the  deduction  al- 
lowed for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment,  to 
liberalize  the  gainful  employment  require- 
ment for  such  deduction,  to  allow  an  individ- 
ual to  take  such  deduction  whether  or  not 
the  individual  itemizes  his  deductions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  9017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  E.\port  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  require  review  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Congress 
of  certain  grain  export  contracts;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biester, 

Mr.    Dan    Daniel,    Mr.    Robert    W. 

Daniel,     Jr.,     Mr.     Pauntroy,     Mr. 

Eraser,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  LrrroN,  Mr. 

McKinney,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 

Mr.      Railsback,      Mr.      Rees,      Mr. 

Stuckey,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 

H  R.  9018.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 

of  Columbia  Government  to  enter  Into  and 

to  amend  compacts  between  the  District  and 

a  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 

Columbia. 


By  Mr.  HASTINGS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  ScHEUEB,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Cab- 
NEY,  Mr.  Bboyhill,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
H.R.  9019.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  for  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  ou  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  9020.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  for 
the  establishment    and/or   construction   of 
municipal,  low-cost,  nonprofit  clinics  for  the 
spaying  and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    UTTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bloihk,  Mrs.  BxntKE  of  California, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr. 
Treen) : 
H.R.  9021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  semi- 
nars to  freshmen  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  9022.  A  bill  to  ban  the  importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  and  transfer  of  Saturday 
Night  Specials,  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  to  ban  pos- 
session, shipment,  transportation,  and  receipt 
of  all  firearms  by  felons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  9023.   A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal   funds  to  finance,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  purchase  of  American  agricultural 
commodities  by  any  communist  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Quie,  and 
Mr.  Shbivek)  : 
H.R.  9024.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  Improving  and  making  more 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to  eli- 
gibility for  food  stamps  and  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    MORGAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Hays 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hamilton)  : 
H.R.  9025.  A  bill  to  promote  Improved  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States,  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  re- 
fugee problems  on  Cyprus,  and  to  otherwise 
strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance;    to 
tlie  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Baucus,   Mr.  Bedell,   Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New   York,   Mr.   Eilberc,  Mr.   Gon- 
zalez, and  Mr.  Harris)  : 
H.R.  9026.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Cor- 
porate Chartering  Commission  for  the  grant, 
ing  of  Federal  charters  to  certain  large  cor- 
porations,  and  for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo,  Mr.   Bauman,   Mr.   Bell,   Mr. 
Debwinski,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Ottin- 
geb, Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.J.  Res.  596.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  George  Washington 
to  the  grade  of  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  Slates;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
DEBSON  Of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Graoison, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Net,  Mr.  Rr- 
NALDo,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Udalt.,  Mr. 
Whalen,  Mr.  Whitehvrst  and  Mr. 
Zablocki)  : 


H  J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14, 
1975,  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   TRAXLER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
LaPalce,    Mr.    Moffett,    Mr.    Bbod- 
head,    Mr.    Reuss,    Mr.    Sisk.    Mr. 
Grassley,    Mr.    Blown,    Mr.    Prit- 
CHABD,  Mr.  Peskins,  Mr.  Cabb,   Mr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Seibetxing.    Mr.    Litton,    Mr.    Mit- 
chell of  New  York,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Flobio.  Mr.  John  L. 
BtjRTON,  and  Mr.  Staggers)  : 
H.J.  Res.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to   conduct   an    investigation   to   determine 
whether  antitrust  violations  are  occurring  in 
the  manufacture  or  marketing  of  replace- 
ment home  canning  lids,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OHARA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  367.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
seek  the  resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox and  Catholic  Churches  in  Ukraine;  to  the 
Committee   on   International   Relations. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Res.  645.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
adjustment  of  salaries  of  employees  of  the 
House  Press  GaUery. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.   Res.   646.  Resolution  designating  Jan- 
uary 22  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.  Res.  647.  Resolution  to  Impeach  Richard 
M.  Helms.  Ambassador  to  Iran;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
H.   Res.    648.   Resolution   authorizing   and 
requesting  the  President  to  designate  Jan- 
uary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BUXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California   (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  9027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  flight  engineers  of  Western  Airlines; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
HR.  9028.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lenore 
Prewitt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  9029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Jacob  DeHaven;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SNHTH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  9030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Paul  M.   Thompson,   U.S.  Air  Force;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Aiizona: 
H.R.  9031.  A  bill  to  extend  Letters  Patent 
No.  2,322j210,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
H.R.  9032.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlmitrlos 
Vlahos.  Stavroula  Vlahos,  and  Pandells  Vla- 
hos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted,  as  follows: 
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H.R.  7014 
By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 
On  page  223,  after  line  3,  add  the  ^llowlng 
new  section: 

on.    PRICING    POUCT 

Sec.   301.    (a)    The  Emergency 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

"CSXJM    on.    PRICK    REOtrlATIOI 
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"Sec  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of 
tlon: 

"(1)  The  term  'crude  oil'  means  a 
of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  In  liquid 
In  underground  reservoirs  and 
at  atmospheric  pressure  after  passing 
surface  separating  facilities,  and 
densate  which  Is  a  natural  gas  liq^ 
ered  In  associated  production  by 
rators. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  crude 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  Spates. 

"(3)  The  term  'producer'  means 
who  produces  crude  oil  or  any  per^n 
owns  crude  oil  when  It  Is  produced 
"(4)  The  term  'property'  means 
to  produce  domestic  crude  oil  whlc^ 
from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  Interest. 
"(5)  The  term  'base  i)eriod  control 
means— 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  barrels  ol 
tic  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from 
erty  In  the  months  of  May  through 
ber  1972:  divided  by— 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  In  wljlch 
mestic  crude  oil  was  produced  and 
Ing  the  months  of  May  through 
1972   (excluding  any  month  In  which 
occurred  any  shutdown  In  productlc 
the  property) . 

"(6)  The  term  "stripper  well  lease' 
a  property  whose  average  dally  production 
domestic  crude  oil  and  production 
sates,  Including  natural  gas  liquids, 
did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  dui|ng 
preceding  calendar  year. 

"(7)   The    term     tertiary    recovers 
nlques'    means    techniques    which 
fluid,  heat,  or  Inert  gas  injection  metl^ods 
eluding  mlsclble  fluid  displacement 
emulsion,  caustic  injection,  and  othei 
leal  flooding  designed  to  produce 
In  excess  of  that  attributable  to  nat^ural 
artificially    Induced    water    or    natu 
dlsDlacerr.ent. 

"(8)   The  term  'Inflation  adjustmeht 
tor'  means  an  amount  which  equals-  - 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  subsection  (c) 
subsection  (c)(3)(A)  — 

"(1)    during    the    45-month    perloc 
mencing  with  the  first  full  month 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 

"(11)    after  such  45-month  period 
the  case  of  subsection  (c)  (2) ,  two-thirds 
percent  (rounded  to  the  nearest  whol 
of  the  ceiling  price  established  by  su 
(c)  (2)   (without  addition  of  an  inflation 
Justment    factor),    compounded,    foi 
month  occurring  after  such  45-month 
rlod.  up  to  and  including  the  current 
of  crude  production:  and  (11)  in  the 
subsection    (c)(3)(A),  two-thirds  of 
cent  (rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 
the  ceiling  price  established   by 
(c)  (3)  (A)    (without  addition  of  an 
adjustment  factor),   compounded,   fo 
month  occurring  after  such  45-month 
up  to  and  Including  the  current  mojith 
crude  production. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  subsections  (c) 
(c)(3)(C),  and  (c)(4)  — 

"(1)   during    the    88-mor.th    period 
mencing  with  the  first  full  month 
date    of   enactment    of    this    section, 
and 

"(11)   after    s\ich    88-month    period 
thirds  ot  1  percent  (rounded  to  the 
whole  cent),  of  the  respective  ceiling 
established  pursuant   to  subsection 
(B)     or    (c)(3)(C),    or    subsection 
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(without  addition  of  an  Inflation  adjustment 
factor),  compounded,  for  each  month  oc- 
curring after  such  88-month  period  up  to 
and  Including  the  current  month  of  produc- 
tion. 

t"(9)  The  fleld  price  on  a  particular  date 
for  a  particular  grade  of  crude  oil  In  a  fleld 
is  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  o'clock  an- 
temeridian, local  time,  on  such  date  for  such 
grade  of  crude  oil  at  such  fleld:  or  if  there 
was  no  such  posted  price  for  such  grade  of 
crude  oil  at  that  field,  the  related  price  for 
such  grade  of  crude  oil  which  Is  most  simi- 
lar in  kind  and  quality  at  the  nearest  fleld 
for  which  prices  were  posted  at  such  time 
and  date. 

'■(b)  No  producer  may  charge  a  price 
which  is  higher  than  the  celling  price  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c)  for  the  first  sale 
of  domestic  crude  oil. 

"(c)  The  celling  price  for  the  first  sale 
of  a  particular  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil 
shall  be — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
in  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  sales  from  a  stripper  weU  lease)  In  a 
month  in  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  base  period  control  volume,  the 
sum  of  (A)  the  field  on  May  15,  1973;  and 
(B)  a  maximum  of  $1.35  per  barrel; 

"(2)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
In  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  sales  from  a  stripper  well  lease),  from 
which  domestic  crude  oil  was  produced  and 
sold  In  one  or  more  of  the  months  of  May 
through  December  1972.  in  a  month  in  vol- 
ume amounts  greater  than  the  base  period 
control  volume,  the  sum  of  (A)  the  fleld 
price  on  May  15,  1973:  and  (B)  J3.60  per 
barrel,  plus  an  Inflation  adjustment  factor; 
"(3)  commencing  with  the  third  full 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  sales  from  any  stripper 
well  lease  or  in  the  case  of  sales  of  domestic 
crude  oil  to  which  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(4)  does  not  apply — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C) .  the  lesser  ol — 

"(1)   $7.50  per  barrel,  plus  an  Inflation  ad- 
justment factor;  or 
"(11)  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  field  price  on  January  31,  1975 
(excluding  any  fleld  price  applicable  to  'old 
crude  petroleum'  under  section  212.73  of  title 
10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as 
In  effect  on  January  31,  1975),  less  $3.82  per 
barrel;  plus 
"(II)  an  Inflation  adjustment  factor; 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  such  sales  from  a  prop- 
erty (1)  located  above  the  Arctic  Circle  or  (11) 
located  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  such 
higher  price  as  the  President  may,  upon  his 
ow:i  motion  or  upon  petition,  establish  for 
such  property,  by  rule,  based  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  such  higher  price  Is  reasonable 
and  Justified  by  disparities  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  crude  oil  produced  or  the  cost  of 
production  (including  costs  associated  with 
enhanced  recovery  techniques)  from  such 
property,  but  in  no  case  may  such  price  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  $10.00  per  barrel  plus  an 
inflation  adjustment  factor  for  sales  from 
such  properties:  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  such  sales  from  a  prop- 
erty classified  by  the  President,  on  a  prop- 
erty-by-property basis,  as  a  'high  cost  prop- 
erty', such  higher  price  as  the  President  may, 
by  rule,  establish  for  such  property  based  up- 
on a  determination  that  such  higher  price  Is 
rea-jonable  and  Justified  in  relation  to  the 
costs  of  production  from  such  property,  the 
geological  formations  Involved,  the  depth  of 
the  well,  and  the  types  of  recovery  technique 
Involved,  but  In  no  case  may  such  price  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  $10.00  per  barrel,  plus  an 
Inflation  adjustment  factor,  for  sales  from 
such  properties.  The  classification  of  a  prop- 
erty as  a  'high  cost  property'  for  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  procedures  which  shall  be  Incorporated  In 


a  rule  promulgated  by  the  President  which 
takes  effect  In  accordance  with  the  congres- 
sional review  provisions  specified  In  section 
751  of  the  Energj'  Conservation  and  Oil  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1975. 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  such  sales  from  a  prop- 
erty which  the  President,  upon  petition  cer- 
tifies on  a  property-by-property  basis. — 

"(A)  as  having  made  bona  fide  applica- 
tion of  tertiary  recovery  techniques,  and 

"(B)  that  such  application  has  or  will  sig- 
nificantly enhance  production  from  such 
property; 

such  higher  price— ns  the  President  may,  by 
rule,  establish  for  such  property,  based  upon 
a  determination  that  such  higher  price  Is 
reasonable  and  Justified  in  relation  to  the  In- 
creased costs  associated  with  such  recovery, 
techniques  and  taking  into  consideration  any 
enhanced  recovery  which  has  or  will  result 
from  such  techniques,  but  In  no  case  may 
such  higher  price  exceed  an  average  of  $10 
per  barrel,  plus  an  inflation  adjustment  fac- 
tor, for  sales  from  such  properties. 

"(d)  If  the  President  determhies  that  the 
celling  price  amount  specified  in  subsection 
(c)(1)  should  be  modified,  he  shall  publish 
notice  of  such  determination  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  afford  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  present  written  and  oral  data, 
views,  and  comments  with  respect  to  such 
modification.  The  modification  shall  become 
effective — 

"(1)  If  the  President  transmits  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  modify  such  amount  in 
accordance  with  section  751(b)  of  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975, 
accompanied  by  his  findings  with  respect  to 
the  following  matters: 

"(A)  the  need  for  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  prices  of  imported  and  domestic 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy  which  are  in  fact  anticipated  to 
result  from  such  modification; 

"(C)  the  impact  of  such  modification  upon 
domestic  production  and  consumption  of 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy; 

"(D)  the  impact  of  such  modification  and 
of  the  resulting  prices  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum  products,  and 
other  fuels  and  forms  of  energy  upon  living 
costs,  employment  and  unemployment,  and 
real  incomes;  and  differential  economic  im- 
pacts among  regions,  socioeconomic  groups, 
and  industrial  sectors  of  the  United  States; 
"(E)  the  Impact  of  such  modification  on 
competition  In  the  petroleum  Industry;  and 
"(F)  the  anticipated  effects,  with  respect 
to  the  considerations  in  subparagraph  (C) 
and  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  of  reasonatile 
alternatives  to  such  modification;  and 

"(2)  if  neither  House  disapproves  (or  both 
Houses  approve)  such  proposal  in  accordance 
with  the  congressional  review  procedures 
specified  in  section  751  of  such  Act. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  section  4(e)(2)  of 
this  Act  and  section  405  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  amend  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
leasing  Act  of  1920.  and  to  authorize  a 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  November  16,  1973  (Public 
Law  93-153),  the  celling  price  for  any  first 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall  be  as  specified 
in  sub.sectlon  (c)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by 
adrilng  n,t  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  violation  of  section  8(b)  of  this  Act 
sh^ll  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  violation  of 
tlis  regulation  promulgated  under  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
;hall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
full  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of 
Ui!e  III  accordingly. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  Glenn,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwai-d 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  Thou  hast  brought  us 
to  this  new  day  and  its  beckoning  duties. 
Be  Thou  our  wisdom,  our  strength  and 
our  guide  from  early  opening  to  late  ad- 
Joumm«it.  Enable  us  so  to  work  with 
Thee  that  it  may  be  a  good  day  with  good 
things  done.  Bind  us  together,  heart  to 
heart,  mind  to  mind,  soul  to  soul,  in  an 
alliance  of  spirit  so  that  Thou  mayest  use 
us  for  Thy  glory.  May  Thy  spirit  so  fill  us 
that  we  may  do  for  Thy  sake  what  we 
would  not  do  for  our  sake;  for  Thine  Is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory 
forever.  Amen. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

UJ3.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  July  29. 197S. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  John  Olenn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GLENN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. July  2&,  1975.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  calendar  begmnlng  with 
U.S.  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


UJS.  ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
UJS.  Army. 


UJS.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
irore.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PASSED  OVER— COR- 
PORATION FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  time 
being,  the  nominees  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  be  passed  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  routine  nomina- 
tions in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  and  in 
the  Marine  Corps  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  nominations  confirmed  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  except  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  D\irkin-Wvman  issue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nommations  in  the 
UJS.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  PRESIDENT  OF 
CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATIONS 
ON  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  yestei-day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE     RAIUIOAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  8714.  This  is  the  railroad 
retirement  bill,  which  I  understand  has 
been  cleared  on  all  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  8714, 
an  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  to  increase  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  a.sslstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Beginning  on  page  13,  line  6,  strike  out 
title  UI  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  tlie  tiiird 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  (HJl.  8714) 
would  amend  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  to  increase  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  benefits.  This 
measure  passed  the  House  on  July  24th 
by  a  vote  of  420  to  0. 

With  one  exception  that  I  shall  dis- 
cuss in  a  few  moments,  H.R.  8714  is 
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identical  to  S.  2154  which  I 
for  myself.  Senator  Javits  and 
ScHWEiKER  last  Monday,  July 

We   have   agreed    to   action 
Kouse  bill  even  though  the 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
yet  reported  the  Senate  versio^ 

Since    the    parties    affected 
measure,  that  is  the  Railroad 
carriers  fully  support  and 
provisions  of  these  bills,  I  am 
to  state  that  all  of  the  membefs 
committee  are  in  favor  of 
these  benefits  by  passing  the 
at  this  time. 

The  bill  is  of  enormous  impoi  t 
railroad     employees 
United   States.   Unemployment 
railroad   industry  affects  almo$t 
State  in  the  United  States 
it  has  reached  approximately  40 
road    employees    who    have 
loushed  and  their  families  who 
periencing  real  hardship  becaus^ 
substandard  and  outdated  level 
fits  in  the  existing  law. 

The  unemployment  and  s 
surance  system  for  railroad 
was  first  established  in  1938  wh^n 
gress  enacted  a  national  unemp 
insurance  program  adminlsterec 
U.S.  Railroad  Retirement  Boan 

It    has,    of    course,    been 
through  the  35 -year  history  of 
eral  program  for  railroad 
amend  the  act  from  time  to  timi; 
just  benefit  levels,  among  other 
to  correspond  with  changes  in 
structiure  in  the  railroad  industry 
reflect  the  rapidly  changing 
our   economy.  At  the   last 
1968  the  maximum  benefit  was 
from  $10.20  per  day  to  $12.70 
corresponding  to  approximately 
cent  of  the  average  wage  in  the 
industry  at  each  point  of  correction 

Of  course,  the  $12.70  maximun 
llshed  7  years  ago  was  adequate  . 
day  but.  given  the  rapid  inflation 
that  time,  this  level  has  become 
insufQcient. 

The  bin  before  us  represents 
promise  from  the  goaL>  set  forth 
1939  which  I  introduced  last 
which   had   somewhat   higher 
The  interests  of  the  workers  who 
exceedingly  low  benefits  at  the 
turn  require  immediate  leglslatioi 

INCBEASE    IN    DAU-Y    COMPENSATION 
UNEMPLOYMENT     AND     SICKNESJ  1 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increas* 
maximum  for  both  unemployme;  it 
sickness  compensation  to  $24  per 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  19 
ending  June   30,   1976.   Thereafter 
maximiun  would  be  increa.sed  to 
day. 

The  unemployment  and  sicknesi 
fit  level  remain  at  60  percent  of 
rate  of  compensation  for  the 
employees'  last  employment  but 
than  $12.70. 
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QUALIFriNG 

A  rail  employee  must  earn  $1^00 
the  previous  calendar  year  to  ,. 
benefits.  Present  law  limits  the 
which   can   be   counted   In   any 
month  toward  meeting  this 
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to  $400.  Thus  tlie  employee  must  work  in 
excess  of  2  full  months  in  the  base  calen- 
dar year  to  be  eligible,  regardless  of  how 
much  he  earns  per  month. 

The  law  also  provides  that  an  unem- 
ployed worker  cannot  receive  more  in  ag- 
gregate benefits  than  he  received  in  tax- 
able wages  in  the  previous  year.  In  order 
to  make  no  change  In  the  amount  of  time 
an  employee  must  work  to  qualify  for 
maximum  annual  benefits  than  is  cur- 
rently required,  the  amount  of  wages  to 
be  counted  in  any  month  toward  meet- 
ing that  requirement  is  raised  from  $400 
to  $775. 

This  bill  will  also  reduce  the  number  of 
months  which  a  new  employee  must  have 
worked  In  the  base  calendar  year  to  be 
eligible  for  benefits  from  7  months  to  5 
months. 

ELIClBn.IfY    rOR    SICK    BENEFITS 

Sickness  benefits  imder  present  law  are 
payable  only  after  the  claimant  has  had 
7  or  more  days  of  sickness  during  one  14- 
day  registration  period  in  a  given  bene- 
fit year,  beginning  July  1  of  each  year. 
Thereafter,  sickness  benefits  under  exist- 
ing law  are  payable  for  each  day  of  sick- 
ness in  excess  of  4  days  during  a  subse- 
quent registration  period  in  the  same 
benefit  year.  After  qualifying,  such  bene- 
fits are  available  for  the  same  length  of 
time  as  unemployment  benefits. 

Tlie  bUl  will  reduce  the  waiting  period 
from  7  days  to  4  days  during  the  first 
registration  period.  Sick  benefits  are  to 
be  payable  for  each  day  of  sickness  in  a 
"period  of  continuing  sickness"  after  the 
first  4  consecutive  days  of  sickness  in  the 
registration  period  in  which  the  "period 
of  continuing  sickness"  began  and  each 
day  of  sickness  in  excess  of  4  during  sub- 
sequent 14-day  registration  periods  in 
which  the  "period  of  continuing  sickness" 
persists. 

EXTENDED    tlNEMPLOTMENT    BENEFITS 

Another  significant  change  is  the  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  which  would  provide  an 
extended  benefit  period  of  13  weeks  for 
employees  with  less  than  10  years  of 
service  in  the  railroad  industry.  Employ- 
ees in  this  group  are  limited  under  the 
existing  law  to  26  weeks  of  benefits.  In 
other  years  special  Federal  legislation 
was  passed  during  periods  of  high  imem- 
ployment  to  provide  for  an  extended 
benefit  period.  The  bill  would  make  this 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  system. 

The  1959  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  provided 
extended  benefits  for  employees  with  10 
or  more  years  of  service  in  the  railroad 
industry. 

This  bill  would  provide  extended  bene- 
fits for  those  with  less  than  10  years  of 
service  who  are  Ukely  to  be  the  first  work- 
ers laid  off  and  remain  laid  off  for  longer 
periods  of  time. 

The  new  extended  benefit  provisions 
are  coordinated  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal-State  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  as  amended 
in  1974.  Thus,  this  bill  provides  that  the 
extended  benefits  are  available  only  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment,  with 
trigger  provisions  adapted  from  the  Fed- 
eral-State program.  For  example,  ex- 
tended benefits  would  become  available 
to  railroad  employees  with  less  than  10 


years  of  service  20  days  after  either  the 
national  "on"  indicator  becomes  effec- 
tive or  after  a  3 -consecutive-month  pe- 
riod in  which  the  rate  of  railroad  unem- 
ployment equals  or  exceeds  the  level  re- 
quired for  the  national  "on"  trigger. 

Sii.iLlarly,  the  provioions  for  terminat- 
ing the  extended  benefits  are  patterned 
after  the  method  used  in  the  Federal- 
Sf  ate  .sy.st£m. 

WArriNO    PERIOD    DURING    STRIKES 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  additional 
7-day  waiting  period  before  unemploy- 
ment benefits  may  be  paid  in  thu  case 
of  workers  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a 
legal  strike. 

EMPIOYTR   CONTRIBCriONS 

The  formula  for  employer  contribu- 
tions to  the  unemployment  account  will 
be  changed  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
funding  to  finance  the  upgrading  ol 
benefits. 

As  under  present  law  $400  per  month 
is  subject  to  employer  contribution: 
however,  the  rate  of  contribution  Is  sub- 
stantially increased.  A  sliding  scale  Is  es- 
tablished which  would  require  a  con- 
tribution of  8  percent  of  wages  paid  if  the 
Insm-ance  account  balance  is  less  than 
$50  million:  7  percent  if  the  balance  in 
the  accomit  is  between  $50  and 
$100  million;  5.5  percent  if  the  balance 
in  the  account  is  between  $100 
and  $200  million;  4  percent  If  the  balance 
in  the  account  is  between  $200 
and  $300  million:  and  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent if  the  balance  in  the  account  is 
more  than  $300  million. 
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EFFECTIVE    DATE 

This  bill  provides  that  the  changes  in 
the  benefit  rate  shall  become  effective 
retroactively  beginning  with  July  1,  1975. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  several  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  which  appear  as  title  II 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  with  one  exception 
correct  errors  made  in  last  year's  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  as  follows: 

Section  201  of  the  bill  would  provide 
permanent  appropriations  of  regular 
railroad  retirement  taxes  and  supple- 
mental annuity  taxes  collected  imder  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Supplemental  Ac- 
count to  pay  for  benefits  provided  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974.  The 
bill  would  also  add  a  new  subsection  to 
section  15  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  cover  expenses  incurred  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  permanent  ap- 
propriations Identical  to  those  proposed 
In  section  201  are  now  provided  for  the 
Federal  Old -Age  and  Sui-vlvors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  with  re.spect  to 
taxes  collected  under  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act,  by  a  section  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  202  would  amend  section  204 
of  PubUc  Law  93-445— the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974,  enacted  October  16, 
1974— to  provide  that  an  individual  who 
was  awarded  an  annuity  under  section 


2(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  will  not  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
component  computed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(c)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974.  This  restriction 
would  not  apply  either  to  individuals 
who  after  December  31,  1974,  render  at 
least  12  months  of  service  as  an  employ- 
ee for  an  employer — as  defined  In  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 — or  to 
individuals  who  return  to  service  for 
such  an  employer  after  December  31. 
1974,  after  recovering  from  disabilities 
for  which  they  had  been  awarded  oc- 
cupational or  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability annuities  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937. 

The  amount  thus  provided  by  section 
3(c)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974  was,  as  a  general  matter,  Intended 
to  be  payable  only  to  those  who  had  not 
retired  prior  to  January  1,  1975.  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974.  The  amendment  made  by 
section  202  would  put  this  restriction 
into  the  law.  Such  a  restriction  would 
prevent  individuals  from  returning  to 
the  railroad  Industry  and  qualifying  for 
the  prior  service  component  by  perform- 
ing a  token  amount  of  service  after  1974; 
however,  as  Indicated,  the  restrictions 
would  not  apply  to  individuals  who  per- 
form at  least  12  months  of  creditable 
service  after  1974  or  who  were  awarded 
disability  annuities  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  but  later  recov- 
ered and  returned  to  service  after  1974. 

Section  203  deals  with  a  situation 
where  a  railroad  employee  has  self -em- 
ployment Income,  and  his  total  compen- 
sation equals  or  exceeds  the  FICA  maxi- 
mum. In  such  a  situation,  the. employee 
is  reqmred  to  pay  tax  on  all  or  a  part 
of  his  sdf-employment  Income  and,  as 
a  practical  matter,  derives  no  benefit 
from  these  taxes.  Secticm  203(a)  permits 
the  employee  to  receive  a  refund  of  his 
FICA  taxes  to  the  extent  that  his  rail- 
road and  nonrailroad  compensation  ex- 
ceed the  FICA  wage  base. 

Section  203  (b>  corrects  an  oversight 
In  last  year's  revision  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act,  by  providing  that 
the  term  "compensation"  shall  not  in- 
clude remuneration  received  by  employ- 
ees of  railway  latter  organizations,  un- 
less the  amount  tliereof  exceeds  $25  per 
month. 

Finally,  there  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  In  this 
bill  that  was  added  on  in  the  House  and 
appears  in  the  measure  as  title  m.  "niis 
amendment  relates  to  the  way  In  which 
retroactive  wage  payments  under  a  col- 
lective-bargaining contract  such  as  that 
recently  negotiated  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Airline  Clerks  are 
reported  for  railroad  retirement  tax  ptir- 
po.se.s. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  question 
of  jmisdiction  of  tlUe  in  of  the  House 
jjasstd  measure  has  been  raised.  An 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  strike  title 
in  which  amends  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  with  the  understanding 
that  these  provisions  will  be  subsequently 
incorporated  Into  an  appropriate  tax 
meastne. 

t^ir.  President,  the  need  for  an  Increase 
m  benefits  is  apparent.  Accordingly,  I 


xirge  the    immediate    passage   of    this 

measure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  pending  legislation, 
HJl.  8714,  which  provides  for  needed 
improvements  In  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment Insiu-ance  program.  Last  week. 
Senator  Wilxjams,  Senator  Schweiker. 
and  I  introduced  an  almost  identical  bill 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  At  that  time, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  notified 
aU  interested  parties  to  submit  state- 
ments to  the  committee  by  today  if  they 
wished  hearings  on  this  legislation.  No 
requests  for  hearings  were  received.  The 
administration,  however,  has  expressed 
concern  about  the  financing  of  the  bill, 
which  I  shall  discuss  shortly. 

Over  the  past  6  months  the  Congiess 
has  twice  acted  to  provide  additional 
compensation  benefits  for  workers  cover- 
ered  under  the  regular  unemployment 
insurance  programs,  and  for  those  who 
were  without  any  imemployment  com- 
pensation protections  at  alL  Railroad 
employees,  however,  have  not  received 
the  benefits  of  any  of  this  action. 

The  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
program  Is  a  totally  separate  program 
established  by  the  Congress  in  1938.  Ben- 
efit eligibility  and  amounts  are  estab- 
lished by  law.  Benefits  are  financed  by  a 
separate  tax  on  all  railroad  employers. 
The  program  Is  administered  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Since  its  1938  enactment,  the  program 
has  been  amended  several  times  to  pro- 
vide for  an  Increase  In  benefits  under 
the  program,  and  to  make  other  changes. 
When  originally  enacted,  the  program 
provided  a  daily  benefit  maximum  of  $3 
per  day.  The  most  recent  amendments 
to  the  act  were  made  In  1968,  which 
raised  the  maxlmimi  benefits  level  from 
$10.20  to  $12.70  per  day. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considering  today 
will  raise  the  maximimi  dally  benefit  to 
$24  per  day  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1975  to  June  30,  1976.  Thereafter,  the 
maximtmi  benefit  wlU  be  $25  per  day. 
These  increases  are  designed  to  compen- 
sate unemployed  rgtllroad  workers  for  the 
rampant  Inflation  which  they.  like  all 
other  workers  in  this  Nation,  have  suf- 
fered In  the  7  years  since  the  act  was 
last  amended.  The  basic  benefit  stand- 
ai'd — replacement  of  60  percent  of  most 
recent  wages— Is  retained  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  also  provides,  for  the  fh-st 
time,  a  piogram  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  for  railroad 
workers  with  less  than  10  years  (jf  senior- 
ity. Workers  with  over  10  yeai-s  of  senior- 
ity aie  ah'eady  protected  against  long- 
term  unemployment  by  an  extended 
benefits  program. 

Tlie  bill  would  provide  extended  bene- 
fits to  workers  with  less  than  10  yeais 
of  seniority  who  suffer  long  term  un- 
employment, and  exhaust  their  entitle- 
ments under  the  regular  railroad  im- 
employment compensation  benefits,  at 
the  same  rate  as  they  receive  regular 
benefits.  This  extended  benefits  program 
contains  a  triggering  mechanLsm  pat- 
terned after  that  contained  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State     extended      unemploym«it 


compensation  program.  The  extended 
benefits  program  for  rail  employees 
would  trigger  "on"  whenever  the  trigger 
for  the  Federal-State  extended  bene- 
fits program  was  "on."  or  if  that 
tiigger  were  not  on.  whenever  the  rate 
of  railroad  unemployment  equaled  or 
exceeded  the  "on"  trigger  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  Federsd-State  extended 
benefits  program.  The  program  would 
trigger  "off"  when  the  Federal-State 
extended  benefits  program  triggered 
"off,"  and  the  rate  of  railroad  unemploy- 
ment dropped  below  the  trigger  level  in 
the  regular  extended  benefits  program. 
This  provision  of  extended  benefits  for 
the  least  senior  employees  of  the  railroad 
industi-y  is  most  particularlj'  important 
during  periods  of  economic  crisis,  such 
as  we  are  currently  experiencing,  be- 
cause these  workers,  who  are  low  on  the 
seniolrty  list,  are  likely  to  be  among  the 
first  workers  l£dd  off  when  business 
declines. 

The  RUIA  program  also  provides 
benefits  for  railroad  workers  during 
periods  of  sickness.  These  benefits  are 
provided  at  the  same  rate,  and  for  the 
same  ma.ximum  duration  as  unemploy- 
ment benefits  tinder  this  program. 
Therefore,  the  maximum  sickness  bene- 
fits which  cotild  be  received  under  this 
act  win  be  raised,  corresponding  to  the 
increase  for  unemployment  benefits. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  nimiber  of  other 
changes  to  Improve  the  RUIA  program 
Included  In  these  are  changes  hi  the 
base  period  wage  calculations,  by  which 
an  individual  employee's  maximum  ag- 
gregate benefit  Is  calculated.  Tbese 
changes  reflect  the  Increase  In  the  max- 
imum benefit  level,  and  maintain  the 
minimum  base  period  of  work  required 
to  obtain  maximum  eligibility  under  the 
program.  Tlie  bill  also  mandates  an  ad- 
ditional 7-day  waiting  period  before  un- 
employment benefits  may  be  paid  in  the 
event  of  workers  who  are  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  legal  strike.  Workers  who 
become  unemployed  because  of  their 
participate  In  a  strike  which  occurs  In 
violation  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  are 
denied  benefits  under  the  program 
entirely. 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  to  the 
railroad  imemplojTuent  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  bin  makes  a  number  of  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act.  Ttiese  changes  cor- 
rect congressional  oversights  in  the  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  for  n 
substantial  Increase  In  the  tax  rate  which 
the  caniers  pay  Into  the  railroad  im- 
employment insurance  fund.  These  In- 
creases aie  designed  to  offset  the  addi- 
tional cost  incurred  by  the  fund  result- 
ing from  the  Increased  benefit  levels  in 
the  bill.  It  is  to  this  point  tJiat  the  ad- 
ministration has  expressed  some  con- 
cern. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  responding  to  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  for  Its  views  on  S.  2154 — virtu- 
ally identical  to  the  House-passed  bill  be- 
fore us  today — notes  the  views  expressed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
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ment  Board.  Mr.  James  Cowen. 
cates  that  the  project«d  annual 
in  the  railroad  unemplojinent  _ 
fund  will  average  approximately 
$50  and  $60  million  per  year  i 
next  5  years.  Mr.  Cowen  agrees 
bill  has  merit,  and  indicates 
reservation  is  that  Congress  , 
dress  Itself  to  the  adequacy  of 
ing  of  the  new  benefits. 

As  projected  by  the  RRB.  the  ( 
the  next  5  years,  with  the  a 
contained  in  this  bill,  v.ill  be  t 
mately   $180   million  per  year, 
roughly  double  the  present  cos 
program  and  there  are  con 
increases  in  the  carrier  tax  .. 
RRB  states  "on  this  basis,  title 
bill  should  be  adequately  finance^ 
extent  that  an  average  balance 
$50  and  $60  million  is  t^atisfactoiy 
other  two  members  of  the  bo^ 
Spears  and  Mr.  Quarles.  are  in  . 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
man  Cowen.  in  his  separ?tc  view; 
bill,  states  that: 

Congress  should   ask   itself   \v 
kind  of  margin  Is  sufficient  for  «  .. 
gram  which  will  cost  In  exces.'*  of 
lion  per  year. 

In  my  judgment,  the  OMB  lias  over- 
reacted to  the  concerns  expressed  by 
Mr.  Cowen,  Mr.  Cowen  himself  c  aes  not 
oppose  enactment  of  the  bill;  tie  has 
only  asked  that  Congress  give  con  sidera- 
tion  to  the  adequacy  of  the  financing, 
which  the  Board  itself  projects  will  be 
adequate  for  at  least  the  next  S  years. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  more  desli  able  to 
have  positive  assurances  of  a  soi^ewhat 
larger  reserve  in  the  railroad  unSiploy- 
ment  insurance  fund.  On  balance,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  financing  of  the 
bill  is  suflScient  under  current  circum- 
stances. 

The  circumstances  include   tlie  fact 
that  the  financial  condition  of  th  e  rail- 
road industry  has  generaly  been  o  le  of  a 
poor  bankruptcy— a  situation  whl  jh  has 
commanded  the  attention  of  thd  Con- 
gress  and   the   executive   branch.   This 
suggests  that  It  is  not  in  the  inte  rest  of 
the  carriers  or  their  employees  un  neces- 
sarily   to   encumber   the   financiil   re- 
sources  of  the  railroad  unemployment 
Insurance   fund   with    obllgatloni    that 
could  be  used  to  meet  operating  exi  tenses. 
In  addition,  section  10(d)  of  tin  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  A(  t  ciu:- 
rently  provides  statutory  authority  for 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  t)  bor- 
row funds  from  the  Railroad  Retir  ement 
Account  if  it  finds  Uiat  the  uneriploy- 
ment  insurance  accomit  is  insufflci  ent  to 
meet  its  obligations  for  benefits.  Ii  i  fact, 
tills  authority  has  been  extensivel  r  used 
in  the  recent  history  of  this  pre  gram. 
From  July  1959  through  Septembei  1973, 
funds  were  borrowed  from  the  retir  jment 
account  for  ben  fits  for  a  total  amo:int  of 
$900  million.  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  all  of  these  loans  have  been 
fully  repaid  with  interest.  Accor(  ingly, 
any  possible  concern  that  deflcien  ;es  In 
the  railroad  imemployment  insurance 
account  might  give  rise  to  demanfls  for 
general  fund  financing  of  regxilar  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefits  in  th«  rall- 
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road  industry  are  not  well-founded.  Even 
if  the  projection  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  should  prove  optimistic— 
although  I  believe  them  to  be  quite  con- 
servative—Congress will  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  revise  the  funding  mecha- 
nisms of  the  Act  at  any  time  such  revi- 
sions might  be  required.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  the  appropriate  course  to  take 
in  the  event  of  a  long-term  insufBciency 
in  the  programs  funding. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Piesident.  the  Board's  pro- 
jections indicate  that  in  no  time  in  the 
next  5  years  is  the  fund  expected  to 
operate  at  a  deficit.  The  lowest  balance 
in  the  fund  projected  by  the  Board  is 
$49.7  million.  The  Board  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  program  with  these  amend- 
ments to  be  between  7.2  and  7.3  percent 
of  the  taxable  payroll  including  adminis- 
trative costs — approximately  $180  million 
per  year.  The  tax  schedule  contained  in 
the  bill  itself  provides  for  an  8-percent 
contribution  rat«  if  the  balance  of  the 
fund  dips  below  $50  million.  Thus,  there 
should  be  at  least  a  $20  million  margin 
per  year  even  If  the  balance  in  the  fund 
runs  low.  The  continued  economic  decline 
of  the  i-ailroad  industry,  which  forms  one 
of  the  key  assumptions  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board's  projections,  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  overly  pessimistic  In  light 
of  the  shift  In  fa^'or  of  the  railroads  by 
virtue  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  significant  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  railroads. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  considerations,  I 
conclude  that  the  financing  of  this  bill 
should  be  retained  as  provided  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant congressional  re.sponses  to  the  cur- 
rent recession  has  been  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  imemployed  workers  dur- 
ing the  current  economic  crisis.  Last  De- 
cember we  passed  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  UnemplojTuent 
Compensation  Act.  Just  last  month,  these 
programs  were  extended  and  expanded 
by  pa.<;sage  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  and  Special  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Extension  Act.  Un- 
der these  laws,  increased  benefits  have 
been  provided  for  unemployed  workers 
who  are  the  most  severely  affected  vic- 
tims of  recession.  Many  unemployed 
workers  who  had  never  previously  been 
eligible  for  imemployment  compensation 
were  granted  entitlements  under  these 
laws.  Every  American  worker  who  be- 
comes unemployed  has  received  now  or 
additional  unemployment  benefits  under 
these  acts,  with  the  exception  of  rail- 
road employees. 

Prompt  passage  of  the  pending  bill  will 
permit  it  to  be  enacted  into  law  befcre  we 
adjourn  for  the  August  recess.  Tliese  ad- 
ditional benefits  for  railroad  employees 
are  long  overdue,  and  constitute  the  im- 
portant additional  component  of  the  leg- 
islation passed  to  Increase  the  protec- 
tions which  have  been  afforded  to  other 
workers  in  yoiu-  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  8714 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 
So  the  bin  (H.R.  8714  >  was  passed 


OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  SENATE 
IN  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  pui-- 
suant  to  Resolution  217  of  the  94th' Con- 
gress, an  official  photograph  will  be  taken 
of  the  Senate  In  session  at  12:15  p.m  on 
Wednesday,  July  30.  This  wUl  update  the 
last  official  photograph,  which  was  taken 
on  December  10, 1971.  A  series  of  pictures 
consuming  a  period  of  approximately  6 
minutes,  will  be  taken.  During  this  time, 
all  Senatoi-s  are  requested  to  remain  in 
their  seats. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  CONFUSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  foreign  policy  dilemma 
in  which  the  Nation  finds  Itself  today, 
under  the  byline  of  Mr.  Marquis  Chllds, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  brief,  Mr.  Childs 
covers  the  waterfront.  I  think  what  he 
has  to  say  is  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  of  the  Impression 
that  what  he  has  done,  in  effect,  has  been 
to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  vls-a-vls  the 
present  situation  which  confronts  the 
administration  and  Congress  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 

Exhibit  1 

(Fioij  the  Washington  Post,  July  29.  1975) 
The  Foreign  Poucy  Conptjsion 


(By  Marquis  Chllds) 
The  lament  from  the  State  Department 
is  that  with  so  many  ooks,  congressional 
and  others,  the  foreign  policy  broth  Is  being 
hopelessly  muddled.  In  instance  after  In- 
stance Congress  steps  in  and  confuses  or 
disrupts  the  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 

But  with  a  constitutional  obligation  In 
foreign  policy,  the  Senate  makes  a  case  for 
a  share  of  the  responsibility.  And  In  specific 
instances  the  value  of  that  case  Is.  in  mv 
opinion,  demon.strable. 

Take  the  mission  of  the  14  senators  to 
Moscow  during  the  last  recess.  One  of  the  14. 
Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R.  111.)  was  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  a  change  In  attitude 
toward  the  emigration  of  Jews  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  had  brought  about  the  in- 
clusion in  the  group  of  Sen.  Abraham  Hlbl- 
coff  (D.  Conn.),  although  Ribicoff  Is  not  on 
either  the  foreign  relations  or  armed  serv- 
ices committees  as  are  the  others. 

Ribicoff,  one  of  the  staunchest  believers 
In  the  right  of  Jews  to  emigrate,  had  come 
to  see  that  the  Jackson  amendment  wfis 
self-defeating.  That  amendment  put  free 
emigration  as  a  condition  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moscow  branded  this  an  intervention  lu 
Soviet  domestic  policy  and  denounced  the 
trade  treaty  of  which  it  was  a  part. 

In  1973,  the  peak  year,  35,000  Jews  left  the 
Soviet  Union— 33.500  went  to  Israel.  In  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  immigrants  was  7,000,  of  whom  about 
half  were  Soviet  Jews.  This  would  make  the 
rate  for  the  year  10,000  or  less,  a  mere  trickle 
as  the  Israelis  see  it. 

Ribicoff  returned  convinced  that  a  charge 
must  be  made  so  that  in  future  legislation 
there  will  be  no  specific  condition  put  on 
emigration.  He  is  hopeful  that  during  the 
upcoming  recess   .stafl^  assistants  can   work 


out  a  satisfactory  formula  with  the  Stat« 
Department. 

Percy  speaks  about  a  further  inhibition  in 
the  trade  act.  That  was  the  limit  of  $300 
million  on  loans  underwritten  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  That  amount  would  t>e  about 
what  would  be  allocated  to  a  friendly  Third 
World  nation.  During  the  protracted  debate 
over  the  Soviet  trade  act  and  in  the  interval 
following  its  denunciation,  the  Soviets, 
Percy  points  out.  have  signed  $9  billion  in 
contracts,  mostly  on  a  long  term  loan  basis, 
with  Japan  and  Western-  Europe. 

Take  another  Instance  out  of  that  same 
mission  to  Moscow.  One  of  the  group  was  a 
freshman  senator  from  Iowa.  John  Culver, 
who  had  previously  served  for  10  years  In 
the  House  on  the  foreign  affairs  committee. 
Culver  Is  concerned  over  Diego  Garcia,  the 
small  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that  the 
Navy  proposes  to  expand  from  a  communica- 
tions center  to  a  fuU  scale  naval  base.  It  Is 
not  the  Island  itself  that  is  Culver's  sole 
concern.  He  believes  that  the  Navy  means 
to  make  it  the  operating  focus  of  a  third 
fleet  centered  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

He  puts  the  Initial  cost  of  that  third  ocean 
fleet  at  $5  to  $8  billion,  with  an  annual 
maintenance  cost  of  $800  million.  This  would 
be  part  of  a  runaway  arms  race.  Culver  hoped 
it  would  be  possible  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  keeping  the  Indian  Ocean 
free  of  big  power  navies. 

He  discussed  this  possibility  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  got  a  recep- 
tive response.  This  was  distorted  in  a  column 
based  on  leaked  cables  which  were  in  turn 
distorted  to  represent  a  naive  senator  meet- 
ing the  icy  indifference  of  Soviet  hardliners. 
The  State  Department  has  confirmed  his  view 
of  the  exchange. 

Culver  is  convinced  that  negotiation  Is 
still  possible,  and  It  should  be  explored  even 
though  the  end  is  a  Russian  stonewall.  He 
points  out  that  none  of  the  29  nations  with 
a  direct  Interest  In  the  Indian  Ocean  favors 
establishment  of  a  major  American  base  on 
Diego  Garcia. 

But  when  all  the  well  meaning  and  often 
helpful  acts  are  added  up  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger,  the  confusion  of  authority  be- 
tween executive  and  legislature  is  clearly  dis- 
astrous. The  latest  evidence  Is  the  vote  In 
the  House  rejecting  a  reasonable  compromise 
put  forward  by  President  Ford  on  ending  the 
embargo  on  arms  to  Turkey.  This  wotild  have 
released  military  material  already  paid  for. 
A  second  example  is  the  fist  by  Congress 
cutting  down  the  14  Hawk  missile  batteries 
committed  to  Jordan.  King  Hussein  has  said 
publicly  he  will  not  accept  less  than  the 
amount  the  Pentagon  promised.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  anything  more  likely  to  up- 
set the  precarious  balance  in  the  Arab  world 
as  Kissinger  strives  for  a  second  Israeli- 
Egyptian  disengagement.  Who  has  the  power 
over  policy  in  your  country?  The  American 
travelling  abroad  hears  this  question  again 
and  again. 


SENATE  UNITY  IN  CIA  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  excellent  news  story  appears  In 
today's  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Sen- 
ators Show  Unity  in  Inquiry  on  CIA." 
The  story  is  written  by  Marjorie  Hunter, 
who  has  been  on  the  hill  a  number  of 
times.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  insert 
this  story  in  the  Record,  because  it  in- 
dicates that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
InteUigence  is  living  up  to  aU  om-  hopes 
and  expectations;  that  it  is  doing  a  good, 
sound  job;  that  it  is  avoiding  the  lime- 
light wherever  possible;  that  it  is  ap- 
plying Itself  to  the  tasks  which  the  Sen- 
ate laid  upon  it.  I  am  so  impressed  by 
this  story  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

( Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  29, 19761 

Senators  Show  UNrrv  in  iNetnRY  on  CIA 
(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 

Washington,  July  28. — ^The  issues  are  spy- 
ing, burglary,  shootings  and  even  murders — 
issues  guaranteed  to  be  politically  inflamma- 
tory. 

Yet  the  11  Senators  investigating  the  na- 
tion's intelligence  commvinity  say  they  are 
acting  in  an  orderly,  logical  way  with  a  mini- 
mum of  friction. 

There  has  been  no  tablethumping,  no 
shrUl  badgering  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  the  celebrated 
Army-McCarthy  hearings  of  the  nlneteen- 
fifties. 

Missing,  too,  is  the  high  drama  of  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  hearings  of  1973  and  the  House 
impeachment  inquiry  of  a  year  ago,  for  the 
intelligence  inquiry  Is  being  conducted  be- 
hind closed  doors,  with  security  precautions 
as  tight  as  those  of  the  agencies  under 
investigation. 

The  seeming  lack  of  friction  so  far  on  the 
bipartisan  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that 
its  members  represent  a  broad  ideological 
spectrum,  ranging  all  the  way  from  Repub- 
lican Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona  on  the 
right  to  Democrat  Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan 
on  the  left. 

SOME  'MINOR  DISCORnS' 

While  there  have  been  what  some  mem- 
bers term  "minor  discords"  and  muted  grum- 
blings of  discontent — primarily  over  staffing 
and  the  direction  being  taken  in  the  Investi- 
gation— the  fact  that  there  has  not  yet  been 
open  warfare  as  the  committee  pursues  Its 
politically  sensitive  Inquiry  has  astounded 
many  ob.servers  of  the  Congressional  scene. 

The  two  men  most  responsible  for  con- 
taining the  potentially  explosive  situation 
are  ideological  opposites  who  have  frequently 
tilted  with  one  another  in  major  Senate  floor 
debates. 

Senator  Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  the  Demo- 
crat who  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
/one  of  the  Senate's  most  outspoken  critics 
of  American  involvement  In  Vietnam,  co- 
author of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  to 
restrict  United  States  military  activity  in 
Indochina,  and  a  frequent  critic  of  intelli- 
gence operations. 

Senator  John  G.  Tower  of  Texas,  the  Re- 
publican who  is  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  a  conservative  who  through  the 
years  has  been  one  of  the  Senate's  chief  de- 
fenders of  the  defense  and  intelligence  estab- 
lishments. 

The  two  men  would  seem  to  have  little  In 
common  aside  from  their  age  (Senator 
Church  is  60,  Senator  Tower  Is  49)  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  both  near  the  top  of 
Senate  seniority  in  their  respective  parties. 

Senator  Church  is  a  tall,  boyish-faced  man 
who  is  regarded  by  many  of  his  Senate  col- 
leagues as  a  "loner"  and  somewhat  self- 
righteous  and  pretentious.  He  won  an  Amer- 
ican Legion  oratorical  contest  at  age  16,  made 
hLs  national  political  debut  at  age  35  with 
a  keynote  address  at  the  1960  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  and  still  often  speaks  like 
a  man  all  too  aware  of  being  on  stage. 

Senator  Tower,  on  the  other  hand,  is  short, 
dapper  and  often  brusque,  a  one-time  radio 
announcer,  insurance  sale.sman  and  college 
professor.  A  wily  politician,  he  can  be' cut- 
ting in  Senate  debate  but  he  also  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  on  occasion.  "My  name  Is 
Tower — but  you  can  see  I  don't,"  he  used  to 
tell  political  audiences  as  he  stretched  his 
flve-foot-slx  frame  to  reach  the  microphone. 
Despite  their  past  differences — Including  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  timing  for  re- 


lease of  a  report  on  assassinations — the  two 
men  have  worked  together  In  surprisingly 
close  harmony,  each  giving  in  at  times  to  the 
other  in  order  to  preserve  a  sense  of  unity 
within  the  committee. 

For  example,  the  staff  of  about  100  per- 
.sons — many  of  them  with  first-hand  exper- 
ti.se  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agencv  end 
other  intelligence  operations  and  a  few  who 
worked  on  the  Watergate  and  impeachment 
inquiries — is  more  hard-nosed  than  conserv- 
atives had  wanted  but  less  equipped  with  in- 
vestigative know-how  than  some  liberals  had 
urged. 

Instead  of  being  the  fire-eating  radical  that 
some  conservatives  had  feared  he  would  be. 
Senator  Church  has  been  far  more  cautious 
and  conciliatory  toward  the  C.I.A.  than 
critlas  had  expected. 

Senator  Tower's  performance,  too,  has  sur- 
prised his  initial  critics.  Instead  of  being  the 
obstructionist  that  some  liberals  had  ex- 
pected him  to  be.  he  has  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  probe  into  sensitive  areas  that  he 
might  once  have  felt  were  off  limits. 

There  has  been  muted  criticism  in  some 
liberal  quarters  that  Senator  Church  Ls  not 
pushing  the  intelligence  inquiry  as  force- 
fully as  he  could  and  that  his  relationship 
with  Senators  Tower  and  Goldwater  has  been 
entirely  too  cozy. 

Senator  Church  dismisses  this  suggestion, 
saying  that  he  feels  it  is  Important  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  White  Hou.se  and  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  investigation  to  allay 
their  fears  that  the  committee  would  be 
"nothing  but  a  sieve."  pouring  out  state 
secrets  indiscriminately. 

There  have  been  suggestions,  too,  that 
Senator  Church  has  been  a  "headline  grab- 
ber "  in  the  current  inquiry,  possibly  hop- 
ing to  enhance  his  prospects  for  captur- 
ing the  Democratic  Presidential  nomina- 
tion next  year. 

The  Senator  readily  concedes  that  he  was 
looking  quite  seriously  into  the  possibility 
of  a  Presidential  race  earlier  this  year  but 
that  he  abandoned  such  plans  after  accept- 
ing the  chairmanship  of  the  intelligence 
committee. 

When  the  committee  completes  its  work, 
he  says,  he  might  take  another  look  at  the 
Presidential  nomination  "if  it  Is  still  open." 
But  he  expressed  doubt  that  it  would  be 
open  by  then. 

Senator  Tower,  too.  has  dlsmls-sed  sug- 
gestions that  Senator  Church  is  a  "head- 
line grabber"  or  that  his  colleague  is  more 
interested  In  seeking  the  Presidency  than 
in  conducting  a  forceful  inquiry  of  the  in- 
telligence community. 

INSTTTtrnONAL  LOYALTY 

The  seeming  raport  between  the  two  men 
can  be  attributed,  at  least  In  part,  to  the 
patina  of  fellowship  within  the  clubby  at- 
mosphere of  the  Senate. 

But  perhaps  a  deeper  reason  for  their 
peaceful  accommodation,  is  the  re-emer- 
gence of  a  strong  sense  of  Institutional 
loyalty.  After  years  of  domination  by  the 
■White  House,  both  the  Senate  and  House 
are  struggling  to  throw  off  the  mantle  of  ex- 
ecutive leadership. 

The  intelligence  inquiry,  particularly  the 
assassination  issue,  is  velwed  by  l>oth  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  on  the  committee  as 
one  means  of  convincing  the  nation  that 
the  Senate  is  willing  to  tackle  a  job  that  m 
their  view  was  pased  over  by  the  Presiden- 
tially  appointed  intelligence  commission 
headed  by  Vice  President  Rockefeller. 

The  assassination  issue.  Senator  Church 
observed  after  disclosure  of  the  Rockefeller 
finding.?,  "has  been  bucked  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Someone  has  to  deal  with  it.  There's  no 
way  this  kind  of  issue  can  be  brushed  under 
the  rug,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  seeming  unity  within  the  com- 
mittee, however,  there  are  clear  signals  that 
the  near  harmony  might  well  be  shattered 
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in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
Senators   come   to   grips   with 
issues: 

How   much   of    the   story   of 
C.I.A.    involvement    in 
against    Cuban   Premier   Pidel 
possibly    other    foreign    leaders 
made  public? 

How  soon  will  the  committee 
assassination  findings?  Senator 
this  week  he  would  recommend 
the  report  In  early  August, 
said  the  report  could  not  be  com^l 
fore  the  Senate  begins  a  long 
and   that,   furthermore,    the   enti 
should  vote  on  whether  to  make 
report. 

What  kind  of  information  shoi|ld 
eluded  In  the  committee's  public 
now  slated  to  begin  in  mid- 

Should  the  committee,  in  Its' 
recommend  a  full  or  partial 

covert  espionage  operations  or  .. 

tlon  of  some  mechanism  for  tlght(  r 
tlve  scrutiny? 

DISPPTE    OVEB   DISCLOSURE 

There  is  sharp  disagreement  In 
mittee — although  no  votes  have  t 
on  the  matter — on  public  dlsclosu-e 
assassination  findings. 

Senator  Robert  Morgan,  a  North 
Democrat,  who  was  once  his  stat« 
ney    General,     has    expressed     .. 
about  public  disclosure  of  alleged 
tion  plots,  saying  that  he  fears 
tarnish  the  nation's  image  abroad 
biy  render  future  C.I.A.  operatloni 
tive. 

Another  former   State    Attorney 
Senator    Walter    P.    Mondaie,    ^ 

Minnesota,  feels  that  as  much 

as  possible  should  be  made  publi ; 
report. 

"The  people  have   a  right  to 
says.  "They  have  a  right  to  know  w 
be  proposing  the  remedies  that  we 
ally  will  propose." 

Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr ,  _. 
of  Tennessee,  agrees  with  Senator 
The  only  member  of  the  lntelligen:e 
who    served    on    the    Watergate 

Senator  Baker  feels  that  the 

andlngs  should  not  only  be  made 
a  report  but  that  the  Information 
aired  in  public  hearings. 
Indeed,  there  does  seem  to  have 

shift  m  recent  weeks  away  from 

timent  of  aome  Democratic  liberals 
ing  the  assassination  Information  i 
hearings. 

CHI7XCH   AND   MONOALE   SHIFI 

Senators    Church    and    Mondaie 

stance,  had  once  indicated  they 

course.  Now,  they  say  they  feel  the 
shovad  be  made  In  a  report  instead 

"I  would  personally  oppose  open 
on  the  assassination  issue,"  Senator 
said  recently,   adding  that  public  ^ 
would  cause   "the  maxlmimi  injury 
country." 

The  assassination  issue  is  perhaps 
sensitive  area  of  the  broad  investigat 
all   intelligence   operations,   for   thefe 
been  reports  that  the  findings  may 
political    fallout    on    both    parties, 
even  implicate  past  Presidents  in 
sination  plots. 

Whether  such  evidence  of 
plication  has  been  fotmd  or  will 
remains    cloudy.    Senator    Church 
knowledged  that  the  committee  Is 
possible    C.I.A.    assassination    plots 
c?ny  during  a  six-year  period  cov 
of   the   Eisenhower,   Kennedy   and 
Administrations. 

Yet.  Just  recently,  he  said:  "I  will 
part  in  pointing  a  finger  of  guUt 
former  President — none  of  whom 
today,  none  of  whom  can  speak 
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major 


absence  of  clear   and   convincing   evldenct 
linking  them." 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
])ore.  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  moi-ning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  3130) 
to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  In  order  to  clarify  the 
procedures  therein  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  of  environmental  Impact 
statements. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLtED   Bn.1.   SIGNED 

At  4 :  40  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  Speaker  had  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  3130)  to  amend 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  in  order  to  clarify  the  procedures 
therein  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  environmental  impact  statements. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:11  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (H.R.  8719)  to  provide  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
patrons,  personnel,  and  property  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1247)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment  in  which  It 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

At  1:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney  announced  that,  on  recon- 
sideration by  the  House,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  agree- 
ing, the  bill  (S.  66)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  related  health 
laws  to  revise  and  extend  the  health  reve- 
nue sharing  program,  the  family  plan- 
ning programs,  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program,  the  program  for 
migrant  health  centers  and  commxmity 
health  centers,  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  program,  and  the  programs  for 
assistance  for  nurse  training,  and  for 
other  purposes,  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  Iiis  ob- 
jections, was  passed. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  bill  (H.R.  7728) 
to  suspend  until  the  close  of  October  31, 
1975,  the  duty  on  catalysts  of  platinum 
and  carbon  used  in  producing  caprolac- 
tam. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Glenn)  . 
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At  3  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatk 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  January  1.  1975  through  June  30, 
1975  (with  accompanying  papers);  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port summarizing  the  trade  controls  of 
COCOM  countries  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
international  agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  Into  within  the  past  sixty  davs  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  transmit- 
ting,   pursuant    to    law,    a    report    entitled 
"Drug    Use   in    America:    Problem   in   Per- 
spective" (with  an  accompanj-lng  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report   or   the   Comptroller    General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  For  Improved 
Reporting  and  Cost  Estimating  on  Major  Un- 
manned Satellite  Projects"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Attorney 

General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1976  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
PnoposED  Legislation  bt  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  RehabUlta- 
tlon  Act  of  1973  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.    , 
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Report  or  thb  National  Advisory  Council 
ON   Education    Professional    Development 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Teacher  Corps:  Past  or 
Prologue?"  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Proposed  Regulations  of   the  Department 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  proposed  regulations  entitled  "Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Program,  College  Work-Study  Program,  and 
National  Direct  Student  lx)an  Program"  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Its  report  on  Its  final  determination 
of  the  claim  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Palute 
Tribe  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  v. 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report   of   the    Department   op   the   Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  establishment 
of  an  oceanographic  center  at  the  NSTL  fa- 
cility at  Hancock  County,  Miss,  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
ciu-ement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  July  1974-April  1975  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report   of   the   U.S.    Railway    Association 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  United  States  RaUway  Association 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Northeast  Corridor  Program  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Pinal   System   Plan   of   the   U.S.   Railway 
Association 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  United  States  RaUway  Association 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  its  final  sys- 
tem plan  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  Section  7  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Acts  of  the  Council  op  the  Dis- 
trict  OF   Columbia 

Two  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  two  pro- 
posed acts,  one  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  the  second  to  establish  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  Commission  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


of  New  Jersey,  and  a  citizen  of  Mississippi; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

Three  petitions  seeking  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances from  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  a  citizen 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1517.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs;  In- 
ternational organizations,  conferences,  and 
commissions;  Information  and  cultural  ex- 
change; and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-337). 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2209.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to 
provide  special  procedures  for  the  acquisition 
of  failing  banks  or  bank  holding  companies 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  banks  or  bank 
holding  companies  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  banks  or  bank  holding  companies  In  emer- 
gencies  (Rept.  No.  94-338). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934   (Rept.  No.  94-340). 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  197&— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT— (REPT.  NO.  94- 
339) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.4723)  National  Science  Foundation 
Authorization  Act,  1976,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8719)  to  provide  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
patrons,  personnel,  and  property  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BucKixY)  : 

S.  2204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  associated 
with  the  United  States  in  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  2205.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  officers  In  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  2206.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  General  of  tba 
United  States  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


of   Representatives   and   the    President   pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  2207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exclusion 
of  industrially  funded  personnel  In  comput- 
ing the  total   numl>er  of  civilian  personnel 
authorized  by  law  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  any  fiscal  year.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  En- 
ergy   Administration   Act   of    1974   In   order 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  bulk  or 
master  electricity  meters  In  apartment  build- 
ings.  Referred   to   the  Committee  on   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 
S.  2209.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
to  provide  special  procedures  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  failing  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  for  the  acquisition  of  banks  or 
bank    holding    companies    In    emergencies. 
Ordered  placed  on  the  Calendar. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  2210.  A    bill    to   extend    the   Coal    Con- 
version Program.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2211.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of    Martha 
Franco.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClellan)  : 
S.  2212.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954   to  exempt  from  Federal 
income    tax   public    utilities   which   furnish 
electrical  power.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  (by  request) : 
S.  2214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  continue  1975-76  Federal  automobile  emis- 
sion standards  through  the  1981  model  year 
to  permit  a  balance  among  the  important 
objectives  of  improving  air  quality,  protec- 
ting public  health  and  safety,  and  avoiding 
unnecessary  increases  in  consumer  costs  for 
automobiles,  decreases  in  gasoline  mileage, 
and  Increases  in  the  Nation's  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 
S.  2215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of   the  United  States  with  respect   to 
certain  footwear.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  January  17,  1976,  as 
"Benjamin  Franklin  Day."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Buckiey): 
S.  2204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide hospital  and  medical  care  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
nations  allied  or  associated  with  the 
United  States  in  World  War  I  or  World 
War  n.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Presld  ;nt,  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  Veterans'  Adaiinlstra- 
tion  medical  and  hospital  benefits  to 
World  War  n  members  of  ths  armed 
forces  of  Poland,  Czechoslovak!  i,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  other  Eastern  European 
countries  who  have  since  becom  e  Amer- 
ican citizens.  An  Identical  bill  wiis  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Annunzio,  of  Illinois.  Last  yuar,  the 
House  passed  the  Annunzio  till.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  not  i  ufflcient 
time  for  the  Senate  to  act  on  th  s  meas- 
ure before  the  adjoiurunent  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  ths  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate  with  Senator 
Buckley.  On  Monday,  July  21,  the 
House  once  again  passed  the  Atinimzio 
bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  foUov  suit  in 
passing  this  fair  and  equitablel  biU  to 
provide  American  citizens  with  benefits 
which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  during  World  War  n, 
the  armed  forces  of  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvik,  Lith- 
uania, Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yui  roslavla 
fought  valiantly  on  the  Allied  side.  After 
the  war.  there  was  a  change  of  govern- 
ment in  each  of  those  coun:  ries,  a 
change  which  deprived  the  Eastern 
European  people  of  the  freed  )m  for 
which  they  had  fought.  Consequently 
Eastern  Europeans,  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  search  of  a  life  they  ould  no 
longer  lead  in  their  own  coimtr  es. 

A  great  many  of  them  are  now  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  enriched  <  ur  Na- 
tion through  hard  work.  The  bi  J  I  in- 
troduce today  recognizes  the  imiwrtant 
contribution  these  brave  Americans 
made  to  the  Allied  war  effort  by  ijrovld- 
ing  that  they  will  be  eligible  for  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  and  hos- 
pital benefits  on  the  same  basis  as  war 
veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forcis.  The 
bill  is  limited  to  persons  who  have  been 
American  citizens  for  at  least  Id  years 
and  who  participated  in  armed  (onfllct 
with  an  enemy  of  the  United  Statjs  dur- 
ing World  War  U  while  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  countries  enumer- 
ated above.  American  citizen!;  who 
fought  in  Gen.  Joseph  Hallers  army 
during  World  War  I  are  covered  on  the 
same  terms. 

Under  existing  law,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment pays  for  medical  and  hospitj  il  ben- 
efits given  to  persons  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Philippines  during 
World  War  II,  even  if  such  perse  ns  are 
not  American  citizens.  We  can  do  lo  less 
for  Eastern  European  veterans  wio  are 
American  citizens.  There  is  no  rez  son  to 
treat  these  first-class  Americans  as 
second-class  citizens.  At  the  mod^t  cost 
of  approximately  $12  million  annually, 
we  can  do  justice  to  these  veterans  by 
providing  them  with  the  VA  medic  al  and 
hospital  benefits  they  have  earned . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  b  11  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


a  2204 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 109  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  who — 
"(A)  served — • 

"(1)  dvirtng  World  War  I  as  a  member  of 
the  military  organization  commonly  known 
as  General  Joseph  Hallers  army  and  fought 
against  an  enemy  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(11)  during  World  War  n  as  a  member 
of  any  armed  force  of  the  Government  of 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania,  or  Yu- 
goslavia, and  participated  while  so  serving 
m  armed  conflict  with  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(B)  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  ten  years, 
shall,  by  virtue  of  such  service,  be  entitled 
to  hospital  and  domicUlary  care  and  medi- 
cal services  within  the  United  States  under 
chapter  17  of  this  title  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  such  service  had  been  performed  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  un- 
less, such  person  is  entitled  to,  or  would, 
upon  application  therefor,  be  entitled  to, 
payment  for  equivalent  care  and  services 
imder  a  program  established  by  the  foreign 
government  concerned  for  persons  who 
served  in  its  armed  forces  In  World  War  I 
or  In  World  War  n. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 
World  War  I  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  begun 
on  JiUy  28,  1914.  and  World  War  n  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  begun  on  September  1, 1939." 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  2205.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  certain  officers  In  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  2206.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, two  bills  which  together  constitute 
a  congressional  declaration  of  adminis- 
trative independence  from  the  White 
House. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  first 
of  these  bills  is  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  Congress  of  three  congressional 
agency  heads — the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Public  Printer — instead  of  having 
these  officials  come  to  us  through  the 
good  graces  of  whoever  happens  to  oc- 
cupy the  Oval  Office  downtown. 

The  second  of  these  bills  deals  with 
yet  another  major  agency  of  Congress — 
the  General  Accounting  Office — and  pro- 
vides for  congressional  selection  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Deputy 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  both  of  whom  are  now  Presl- 
dentially  selected. 

Mr.  President,  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  these  congressional  agency 
heads  goes  back  a  long  way.  Not  only  are 
the  precedents  well  established,  they  are 
so  deeply  embedded  as  to  be  forgotten 


when  we  in  Congress  talk  of  reasserting 
the  influence  of  this  institution. 

Since  1845  Public  Printers  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate — but  with 
no  specified  term  of  office. 

Since  1815,  Librarians  of  Congress  have 
been  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
only  since  1897  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate — but  with  no  specified 
terra  of  office. 

Since  1902,  Architects  of  the  Capitol 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President, 
period— again  with  no  specified  term. 

Since  1921.  the  Comptroller  General 
and  Deputy  Comptroller  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate — for  15-year 
terms  of  office. 

How  can  a  procedure  so  venerable  pos- 
sibly be  a  mistake?  Why  should  we  even 
think  of  changing  a  practice  which  has 
been  in  effect  all  these  years? 

Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  today  are  not  intended  In  any 
way  to  reflect  on  the  occupants  of  the 
offices  involved.  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  the  men  who  have  held 
these  positions  in  recent  years.  All  have 
been  able  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
But  there  are  compelling  reasons  from 
an  institutional  perspective  why  we 
should  now  take  a  hard  look  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  appointed. 

However  Important  the  offices  of 
Librarian,  Public  Printer,  and  Architect 
were  at  and  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, they  are  vastly  more  so  today. 
The  agency  that  each  heads  has  not  only 
grown  enormously  In  size,  it  has  acquired 
functions  and  responsibilities  over  the 
years  which  are  directly  related  to  Con- 
gress capability  to  maintain  Its  proper 
constitutional  role  in  our  governmental 
system. 

Consider  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
its  early  years  it  was  primarily  a  reposi- 
tory for  books.  The  Library  now  Is  a  ma- 
jor source  for  information  services  and 
legislative  research.  As  Senators  know, 
one  of  Its  departments — the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service — Is  charged  not 
only  with  statutory  responsibility  for 
active  and  massive  support  to  commit- 
tees in  the  analysis  of  policy  alternatives 
but  also  has  a  host  of  other  duties  and 
Information  services  it  performs  for  in- 
dividual Members  and  officers  of 
Congress. 

Since  its  inception  in  1921  we  also  have 
added  steadily  to  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Indeed,  a  compilation  of  amendments  to 
the   basic   statute   which   created    this 
watchdog  agency  fills  page  after  page  In 
a  background  file  for  hearings  held  last 
year  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations.  And  In  just  one 
enactment — the      1974      Congressional 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act — 
the  General  Accounting  Office  was  as- 
signed a  wide  range  of  functions  at  the 
heart  of  the  policymaking  process.  In- 
cluding greatly  expanded  responsibilities 
for  program  evaluation,  a  leadership  po- 
sition in  developing  standards  for  execu- 
tive fiscal,  budgetary  and  program  re- 
porting to  Congress,  and  a  critically  Im- 
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portant  role  in  enforcement  of  the  act's 
impoundment  control  title. 

Mr.  President,  the  expanded  role  of 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  and  the 
policy  research  responsibilities  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service — which 
v.ere  assigned  to  it  in  the  1970  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act — are  part  of  a  larger 
eiTort  carried  out  to  better  equip  the 
Congress  to  cope  with  its  increasing 
workload  and  the  large  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  that  has  oc- 
curred in  recent  years. 

We  have  added  committee  and  per- 
sonal office  staff,  created  new  commit- 
tees and  established  new  congressional 
agencies,  including  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  in  1972  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  in  1974.  Each,  in 
turn,  has  created  new  demands  for  suit- 
able space  and  other  necessary  facili- 
ties. Each,  in  turn,  also  has  created  a 
need  for  closer  supervision  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  congressional  committees 
or  agencies  with  similar  or  related  func- 
tions. 

Clearly,  the  necessity  of  integrating 
the  work  of  the  new-  and  old-line  con- 
gressional agencies  is  gaining  increas- 
ing attention.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Pol- 
icy, issued  in  June  of  this  year,  recom- 
mended such  a  step.  Referring  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  to  the  recently  established  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  Commission 
found  "insufficient  central  supervision 
of  its  [Congress']  own  growing  re- 
sources" and  urged  designation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations to  oversee  the  management  and 
use  of  these  research  organizations. 

Similarly,  the  House  Commission  on 
Information  and  Facilities,  established  in 
the  Committee  Reform  Amendments  of 
1974.  has  been  "urged"  by  the  House 
Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee to  review  the  activities  of  these  orga- 
nizations. And  the  subcommittee  has  de- 
layed action  on  plaiming  for  a  fourth 
House  office  building  pending  comple- 
tion of  a  study  of  space  requirements. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  report: 

The  Committee,  during  its  review  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget,  became  very  much 
aware  of  a  seeming  duplication  of  effort  and 
staffing  for  similar  activities  in  the  tliree 
agencies  .  .  . — the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment — and 
would  urge  a  very  careful  study  of  their  ac- 
tivities and  future  plans  for  expansion  .  .  . 
Section  204(b)(2)  of  House  Resolution 
988  ..  .  requires  a  complete  study  of  facili- 
ties and  space  requirements  of  the  Members 
and  committees  of  the  House.  The  Commit- 
tee Is  well  aware  of  the  need  for  this  study 
and  has  been  advised  that  it  is  already  un- 
derway and  that  a  report  will  be  made  in  a 
timely  manner.  Action  on  the  request  for 
funds  to  acquire  land  and  develop  plans  for 
a  fourth  House  Office  Building  has  been  de- 
layed pending  the  receipt  of  the  results  of 
this  space  utilization  study  and  other  neces- 
sary information  before  proceeding  with  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  project. 

In  the  Senate,  meanwhile,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
CXXI 1613— Part  30 


South  Carolina,  has  expressed  in  no  im- 
certain  terms  similar  concerns  regard- 
ing potential  duplication  of  effort  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  new  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 

Let  me  again  quote  briefly  the  relevant 
portions  from  the  Senate  appropriations 
subcommittee  report: 

A  major  and  essential  part  of  the  new 
Congressional  budget  operation  will  be  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  The  Committee 
was  informed  that  the  CBO  will  be  present- 
ing their  budget  estimates  for  consideration 
in  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
The  Committee  beUeves  that  there  should 
be  no  further  increases  in  GAO  staffing  in 
tills  area,  and  that  the  resources  reassigned 
in  1975  for  these  functions  are  adequate  for 
the  responsibiUties  assigned  the  Office,  until 
the  total  requirements  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974  can 
be  completely  assessed 

The  Committee  is  also  concerned  about  the 
GAO's  involvement  in  technology,  particu- 
larly the  possible  overlap  with  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  The 
Congress  in  establishing  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  specifically  authorized 
that  Office  to  give  to  the  Congress  a  "new 
and  effective  means  for  securing  competent, 
unbiased  Information  concerning  the  phy- 
sical, biological,  economic,  social,  and  poli- 
tical effects"  of  technological  applications. 
Clearly,  the  Congress  expects  the  OTA  to  take 
the  lead  role  in  assessments  of  the  Impact 
of  technology  applications.  GAO  la  author- 
ized to  provide  support  to  the  OTA  and  Is 
currently  providing  administrative  services 
under  an  agreement  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. GAO  is  also  confronted  with  technology 
in  carrying  out  Its  examination  of  Federal 
programs,  but  the  Committee  is  concerned 
that  there  is  some  overlap  with  the  OTA  In 
the  projects  of  the  Office  of  Special  Pro- 
grams. . . . 

Mr.  President,  there  will  always  be 
some  area  of  overlap  between  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  various  congressional 
agencies,  and  the  benefits  of  this  prdb- 
ably  outweigh  the  costs.  If  It  is  kept  with- 
in reasonable  limits.  A  few  gray  areas 
of  jurisdictional  responsibility  often  do 
wonders  for  the  competitive  spii-it  and 
the  equahty  of  work  produced. 

Moreover,  I  believe  it  would  be  un- 
wise— as  well  as  unrealistic — to  attempt 
to  place  all  these  agencies  under  a  single 
conunittee  umbrella. 

But  without  attempting  to  establish 
an  information  overlord  or  a  space  czar 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  con- 
sider ways  to  get  a  good  deal  closer  man- 
agement supervision  and  coordination 
of  effort  between  these  congressional 
agencies. 

My  bills  are  designed  as  a  first  step 
toward  this  objective,  providing  for  the 
involvement  of  appropriate  standing 
committees,  or  leadership  in  each  House, 
in  the  selection  of  the  Librarian,  Arch- 
itect, Public  Printer,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  Deputy  Comptroller — and  by 
specifying  maximum  terms  in  office  for 
all  such  appointees.  Under  my  bills  the 
appointment  power  would  be  vested  in 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  but  only  after  consultation, 
as  follows: 

First,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
the  Public  Printer,  after  considering  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion, the  former  to  serve  a  term  of 
8  yeai-s  and  the  latter  to  serve  a  term 
of  4  years. 

Second,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
after  considering  recommendations  from 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, for  a  term  of  7  years; 

And,  third,  the  Comptroller  and  Dep- 
uty Comptroller,  after  considering  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Government  Op- 
erations, for  terms  of  7  years. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  these  congressional 
agencies  have  grown  enormously  over  the 
years.  Their  administration  in  a  legisla- 
tive setting — by  no  means  the  easiest 
of  environments  in  which  to  rim  a  major 
agency — has  become  terribly  demanding. 
Accordingly,  recognizing  the  burden  of 
such  responsibility  on  the  individual 
who  serves  in  these  offices,  my  bill  would 
pei-mit  a  Librarian,  Architect,  Public 
Printer,  Comptroller  or  Deputy  Comp- 
troller to  be  reappointed  to  a  second — 
but  not  a  third — term. 

And  in  the  further  interests  of  the 
Senate-House  comity,  providing  for  the 
unlikely  circumstance  that  an  individual 
once  appointed  might  favor  the  Interests 
of  one  House  over  the  other,  each  of 
these  officials  could  be  removed  from 
office  by  passage  of  a  simple  resolution 
by  either  House. 

Mr.  President,  we  abandoned  the  prec- 
edent of  Presidential  appointment  in 
favor  of  a  congressional  appointment 
process  when  we  created  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  both  Intended 
to  be  major  agencies  of  the  Congress. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  is  appointed  by  a  fully 
bipartisan  Technology  Assessment 
Board,  composed  of  six  Members  from 
each  House. 

The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  appointed  by  the  House 
Speaker  and  Senate  President  pro  tem- 
pore, after  considering  recommendations 
of  the  budget  committees  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Both  officials  are  appointed  to  specified 
terms.  And,  most  significantly,  both  ap- 
pointees are  outstanding  Individuals,  em- 
inently qualified — and  generally  recog- 
nized to  be  qualified — to  head  their 
agencies. 

In  the  near  future,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  be  asked  to  consider  a  Presi- 
dential nominee  for  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress who  is  a  distinguished  historian 
and  experienced  administrator. 

Without  any  prejudice  to  his  qualifica- 
tions or  to  my  position  on  his  confirma- 
tion. I  believe  we  should  consider  whether 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  and 
Congressional  Budget  Office  precedents 
for  a  specified  term — perhaps  in  commit- 
tee report  language — should  be  applied 
in  some  equitable  manner  in  the  case  of 
this  nomination.  Certainly  for  selection 
for  future  holders  of  this  and  other  offices 
included  in  my  bill  I  am  convinced  the 
time  has  come  to  provide  for  their  ap- 
pointment by  and  for  the  Congress  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  diffii  lulties  in- 
volved in  accomplishing  this  necessary 
change,  not  the  least  of  whJch  is  the 
status  of  these  agency  heads  is  officers 
of  the  United  States  and  th;  possible 
legal  bars  to  legislative  appointment  of 
such  officers. 

I  am  also  aware  there  are  oi  her  insti- 
tutional arrangements  by  which  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  withir  Congress 
as  well  as  other  positions  whch  might 
be  subject  to  a  congressional  appoint- 
ment process.  For  instance,  the  1970  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  hicluded  a 
series  of  provisions  intended  U\  give  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  greater  administrative  Independ- 
ence within  the  Library.  Since  then  the 
question  of  separating  the  Service  en- 
tirely from  the  Library,  or  of  giving  it 
still  more  independence  and  pre  minence, 
continues  to  be  raised,  and  per  iiaps  this 
important  position  should  be  1  lied  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  I  am  proposing 
for  the  Architect  of  the  Capito  . 

In  short,  I  am  not  wedded  toj  the  pro- 
visions of  these  bills.  But  I  am  donvinced 
that  the  principle  of  a  fully  independent 
legislature  and  the  practical  necessity  of 
Integrating  the  efforts  of  the  congres- 
sional agencies  demands  our  cdnsidera- 
tion — now — of  the  way  we  sell  set  these 
vitally  important  participants  ii  the  leg- 
islative process. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  api  )roprlate 
Senate  committees  will  hold  hej  rings  on 
this  matter  in  the  very  near  f ul  ure,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows: 
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of  each  Librarian  of  Congress  subsequently 
appointed  shall  expire  eight  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  preceding  term. 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Public  Printer 
first  appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
expire  four  years  after  the  day  on  which  he 
takes  office,  and  the  term  of  office  of  each 
Public  Printer  subsequently  api>olnted  shall 
expire  four  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
preceding  term. 

(e)  Any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term  de- 
scribed m  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d), 
shall  serve  only  for  the  luiexpired  portion  of 
that  term.  An  Individual  serving  at  the  ex- 
piration of  any  such  term  may  continue  to 
serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed. 

Sec.  4.  An  Individual  appointed  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  resolution. 

Sec.  5.  An  individual  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  to  the  office  of  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  if  he  has  served  as  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  for  more  than  nine  years. 
An  Individual  shall  not  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress if  he  has  served  as  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  more  than  nine  years.  An  indi- 
vidual shall  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
to  the  office  of  Public  Printer  if  he  has  served 
as  Public  Printer  for  more  than  five  years. 
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Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  . 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
effective  with  respect  to  the  first 

currlng  after  the  date  of  the  e: ~. 

this  Act,  the  following  officers  shall 
pointed  by  the  Spealcer  of  the  Hoiis « 
reaentatlves  and  the  President  pro 
of  the  Senate : 

(1)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

(2)  The  Librarian  of  Congress. 

(3)  The  Public  Printer, 
(b)    Each  individual   appointed 

to  this  Act  shall  be  appointed 

gard  to  political  affiliation  and 

basis  of  his  fitness  to  perform  his 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Appointment  of  the 
the  Capitol  shall  be  made  after  .„_ 
recommendations  from  the  majorit" 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Appointment  of  the  Librarian 
Public  Printer  shall  be  made  after 
Ing  recommendations  from  the  Ser._ 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
House  Committee  on  Adminlstratlo 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  term  of  office  of 
tect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  seven  y^ars 
term  of  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
shall  be  eight  years.  The  term  of  offite 
Public  Printer  shall  iDe  four  years 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  the 

the  Capitol  first  appointed  pursuan ; 
Act  shall  expire  seven  years  after 
on  which  he  talces  office,  and  the  te... 
flee  of  each  Architect  of  the  Capitcl 
quently  appointed  shaU  expire 
after  the  expiration  of  the  preceding 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Llbjiri 
Congress  first  appointed  pursuant  tc 
•haU   expire  eight  years  after  the 
which  he  takes  office,  and  the  term 
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S.  3206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  first  vacancy  occur- 
ring after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Comptroller  General")  and  the  Deputy 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Deputy  Comptroller  General")  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempor* 
of  the  Senate  after  considering  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  fit- 
ness to  perform  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Comp- 
troUer General  and  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  first  appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  expire  seven  years  after  the  day  on 
which  they  take  office,  and  the  term  of  office 
of  each  Comptroller  General  and  Deputy 
Comptroller  General  subsequently  appointed 
shall  expire  seven  years  after  the  expiration 
of  the  preceding  term. 

(b)  Any  individual  appointed  as  Comp- 
troller General  or  Deputy  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  this  Act  to  flU  a  vacancy 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall  serve 
only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that  term. 
An  individual  serving  as  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  Deputy  Comptroller  General  at  the 
expiration  of  a  term  may  continue  to  serve 
xintil  his  successor  is  appointed. 

Sec.  3.  An  individual  appointed  as  Comp- 
troller General  or  Deputy  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  An  individual  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  to  the  office  of  Comp- 
troller General  or  Deputy  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral if  he  has  served  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  Deputy  Comptroller  General,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  more  than  nine  years. 


By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  2207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  industrially  funded  personnel 
in  computing  the  total  number  of  civilian 
personnel  authorized  by  law  for  the  De- 
paftaient  of  Defense  in  any  fiscal  year. 


Referred    to    the    Committee   on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

CEILINGS    OK    mDT7STRIAl.LT-rt7lroED    ACTIVrTIES 
ABE  COTTNTERPBODTJCTIVK 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  exclude 
civilians  employed  in  industriaDy-funded 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  the  personnel  ceilings  imposed  by 
Congress  on  the  number  of  civilians 
working  for  the  Defense  Department 

An  amendment  to  the  recently  passed 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act 
of  1976  would  have  accomplished  the 
same  goal  as  my  bill.  Unfortunately,  the 
amendment — ^which  was  sponsored  by 
Senators  Hartke,  Bayh,  Beall,  Cannon 
Scott,  ScHvi?EncER,  Tower,  Tunney,  and 
myself— was  defeated  by  the  Senate  on 
a  rollcall  vote  of  40  to  50. 

Although  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act 
of  1976  was  adopted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  it  passed  its  version  of  the  bill,  the 
provision  was  ultimately  deleted  by  the 
House-Senate  conferees. 

Therefore,  this  biU  is  being  offered 
with  the  hope  that  the  merits  of  exclud- 
ing Industrially-funded  civilian  employ- 
ees  from  the  DOD  civilian  manpower 
ceilings  may  be  fully  discussed,  debated, 
and  analyzed  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  then  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing, I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  measure  neither  challenges  the 
concept  of  civilian  manpower  ceilings 
nor  afifects  such  ceilings  on  other  defense 
activities. 

As  you  are  aware,  in  approving  the 
Defense  Department's  funds  for  the  past 
fiscal  year,  the  Congress  established  a 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  civilians  to  be 
employed  by  DOD  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  subse- 
quently allocated  this  ceiling  among  the 
various  military  departments.  In  turn, 
the  allocation  of  the  different  depart- 
ments was  apportioned  to  the  various 
major  commands  and  installations. 

Because  of  present  manpower  ceilings 
on  industrially  funded  activities,  each 
installation  is  required  to  operate  on  a 
fixed  number  of  employees  unrelated  to 
the  volume  of  work  contracted.  In  other 
words,  even  though  an  installation's 
workload  could  efficiently  and  effectively 
utilize  more  employees,  it  is  unable  to 
hire  them  on  a  permanent  basis  because 
of  the  fixed  ceiling.  Consequently,  it  must 
hire  people  on  a  temporary  basis  to  meet 
its  manpower  requirements.  These  "tem- 
poraries" are  hired  in  place  of  career 
employees  and  dismissed  from  their  jobs 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  meet 
the  manpower  ceiling  assigned  to  that 
particular  installation. 

I  am  infoi-med  that  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  had  to  release  over  1,200  "tem- 
poraries" before  the  close  of  the  past 
fiscal  year  because  of  the  ceiling.  Such  a 
practice  of  hiring  temporaries  to  meet 
the  workload  requirements  of  an  instal- 
lation and  then  firing  them  to  meet  the 
persoruiel  ceiling  is  not  only  wasteful  but 
creates  unnecessary  hardships  for  the 
employees. 
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Before  proceeding  any  further,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  briefiy  to  explain 
the  term  "industrially  funded  activity." 
The  Defense  Department's  industrial 
fimds  are  in  the  nature  of  revolving 
funds.  These  accounts  were  established 
in  order  to  put  some  of  the  logistical  pro- 
grams of  the  military  services  on  a  busi- 
ness-like basis.  The  majority  of  these 
activities  concern  maintenance  and  sup- 
ply—the workload  of  which  is  subject  to 
frequent  and  unprogramed  changes. 

Persons     employed     in     industrially 
funded  activities  do  not  perform  the  nor- 
mal auxiliary  fimctions  of  the  Defense 
Department,  such  as  office  work  or  serv- 
ice activities.  These  people  are  specifi- 
cally engaged  in  their  own  separate  oper- 
ations which  are  as  different  from  one 
another  as  one  private  enterprise  is  from 
its  competitors.  In  other  words,  indus- 
trially funded  employees  perform  work 
through  contracts  solicited  not  only  from 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  but  from  private  and 
foreign  sources  as  well.  These  programs 
accept  and  fulfill  contracts  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  any  company  does  busi- 
ness. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  interest  some  of 
•     my  coUeagues  to  know  that  the  indus- 
trially funded  activities  are  designed  to 
be  self-sustaining.  They  are  paid  for  costs 
incurred  from  customer  fimds  appropri- 
ated for  the  product  or  service  rendered. 
The  costs  of  the  operation  are  financed 
from  each  Industrial  fund  activity's  net 
working  capital. 

The  accounting  systems  for  the  indus- 
trially funded  activities  are  similar  to 
those  used  in  private  industry  .as  the  basis 
for  billing  customers.  In  other  words,  the 
customers  for  these  industrially  funded 
activities  place  their  work  orders  and 
establish  proper  conmaitments  and  obli- 
gations against  money  appropriated  to 
them.  Then,  as  the  work  is  accomplished 
and  the  costs  of  jobs  ascertained,  the 
customers  are  billed  accordingly.  As  the 
bills  are  collected,  the  activities  are  re- 
imbursed for  costs  incurred  and  services 
perfonned. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency— DSA— 
Is  an  example  of  an  industrial  fund  ac- 
tivity that  provides  products  to  its  cus- 
tomers. Por  example,  DSA  goes  into  the 
marketplace  and  buys  and  stocks  thou- 
sands of  commodities  and  articles  used 
by  the  various  military  services. 

Suppose  the  Army  needed  10,000  pairs 
of  combat  boots.  It  would  order  them 
from  the  DSA  which  in  turn  would  charge 
the  Army  for  the  cost  of  the  shoes— plus 
overhead  costs.  The  Ai-my  then  reim- 
burses the  DSA  out  of  funds  appropriated 
to  it  by  the  Congress. 

The  naval  shipyards  are  another  ex- 
ample of  industrially  funded  activities. 
Currentlj-,  about  17  percent  of  all  DOD 
civilian  personnel  work  in  industrially 
funded  maintenance  depots.  There  are 
over  100  installations  in  26  States  that 
fall  into  this  category  and  thev  employ 
about  285,000  workers. 

Mr.  President,  2  months  ago,  I  had  the 
distmct  privilege  of  visiting  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard— an  industrially 
funded  installation.  While  at  the  ship- 
JfJz'  J  }^^  ^^®  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  both  mUitary  and  clvfllan  leader* 
some  of  their  major  concerns  regarding 
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the  needs  of  the  Installation.  In  the  dis- 
cussions I  found  that  both  management 
and  labor  were  imanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  efforts  to  exclude  the  industrially 
funded  employees  from  the  civilian  man- 
power ceilings. 

Pi-om  the  arguments  I  have  heard  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  on  tlie  Senate  floor  and 
elsewhere,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
change  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  the 
most  from  our  defense  dollars.  Every- 
one I  talked  to  at  Pearl  Harbor  agreed 
that  Uncle  Sam  could  get  more  for  his 
money  if  the  civilians  employed  by  indus- 
trially funded  activities  were  excluded 
from  the  DOD  civiUan  manpower  ceil- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  businessman,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  some  of  the  basic 
features  of  the  industrial  fund  activities 
which  tend  to  encom-age  better  manage- 
ment and  create  an  environment  similar 
to  that  of  private  industry. 

First,  a  contractual  relationship  is  cre- 
ated between  the  customer  and  the  pro- 
ducer—thus refining  the  tasks  to  be  ac- 
complished and  forecasting  the  costs 
involved. 

Second,  cost  accounting  employed  by 
these  activities  enables  management  to 
identify  costs  to  a  particular  job.  This 
identification  is  essential  for  establish- 
ing management  control  of  costs,  for 
developing  standards  for  pricing,  and  for 
providing  a  means  of  projecting  realistic 
budgets  based  on  expected  future  work- 
loads. 

Third,  a  revolving  fund  provides  flexi- 
bility to  utilize  dollars  as  may  be  opera- 
tionaUy  required.  This  enables  the  fund 
to  be  relatively  free  from  the  congres- 
sional appropriation  cycle  with  its  es- 
tablished spending  limitations. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  get  the  most 
from  our  industrially  funded  activities— 
if  we  are  to  correct  an  inefficient  and  in- 
equitable practice  in  the  employment  of 
civilians  at  Federal  facilities  covered  by 
industrial  funds— we  must  remove  these 
employees  from  the  DOD  civilian  man- 
power ceilings. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  consistently  favored  excluding 
these  workers  from  the  civUian  ceilings. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Wil- 
liam K.  Brehm  stated  the  following  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Personnel: 

After  long  experience  with  civilian  ceilings 
imposed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  we  concluded  that  civilian  ceilings 
can  lead  to  serious  and  costly  Inefficien- 
cies. ...  I  am  confident  that  existing  finan- 
cial controls  within  DOD  and  the  budgetary 
powers  and  oversight  exercised  by  the  Con- 
gress are  adequate  to  insure  that  civilian  em- 
ployment ^yill  remain  within  reasonable 
limits. 


and  R&D  activities.  They  comprise  about 
165,000,  or  about  64  percent,  of  the  direct- 
hire  civilian  personnel.  These  industrially 
funded  activities  are  subject  to  fluctuating 
workload  requirements.  Fixed  end  strength 
limits  our  flexibility  to  provide  the  manpower 
levels  required. 

Assistant  Secretary  McCullen  also 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  the  H&vy  has 
faced  in  complying  with  this  mandated 
ceUing  limitation.  He  told  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee: 

The  system  is  dynamic  in  terms  of  num- 
bers and  types  of  manpower.  Since  1968  the 
Navy  has  been  Ui  a  declining  force  and  man- 
power posture.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  the  trend 
IS  reversed.  New  ships  replacing  old  ships  gen- 
erate new  requirements  for  different  skills. 

A  private  enterprise  would  have  a  difficult 
time  surviving  in  such  a  fluid  manpower  en- 
vironment I  Witt!  mandated  ceUing  limita- 
tions.] 

Vice  Adm.  David  H.  Bagley.  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  in  addition  to  telling 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  of 
similar  hardships  with  the  mandated 
ceiling  limitation,  stated  the  foUowing: 

If  the  Navy  does  not  have  the  flexibUlty  to 
change  Naval  Industrial  Fund  manpower 
levels  to  meet  workload  schedule  changes  the 
work  may  still  be  accomplished  by  increasing 
temporary  hires  and  releasing  them  prior  to 
June  30,  by  substantially  increasing  overtime 
or  by  assigning  work  to  contractor  effort! 
Each  of  these  alterations  is  potentially  more 
costly  than  allowing  for  a  smooth,  gradual 
adjustment  to  the  work  force  by  elimtoattog 
ceilings.  If  work  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
these  means,  delays  In  work  accomplishment 
may  prove  costly  and  our  ability  to  fulfill 
commitments  to  foreign  governments  may  be 
Impaired.  In  addition,  costly  and  unneces- 
sary  reduction-in-force  may  be  required  at 
some  activities  in  order  to  free  civilian  ceil- 
mg  spaces  for  aUocation  to  high  priority  proj- 
ects at  other  activities.  '  *-    ■> 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  state- 
ments of  DOD  officials  regarding  the  In- 
efficiency and  impact  of  the  personnel 
ceihngs,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  conducted  several  revealing  studies 
on  the  problem  of  civilian  ceihngs  The 
conclusions  aU  agreed  with  a  statement 
in  the  July  2,  1974,  report  entitled  "Im- 
plementation and  Impact  of  Reductions 
in   Civilian    Employment,    Fiscal    Year 

Accelerated  actions  to  reduce  the  Federal 
civilian  work  force  primarily  to  meet  person- 
nel ceilings  established  for  one  particular  dav 
tend  to  disrupt  e.Tective  management  of 
manpower  resources. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jo- 
seph T.  McCullen.  Jr.,  testified  before  the 
same  subcommittee  that  he  recognizes 
the  high  costs  for  civUian  manpower  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Navy  to  manage 
this  expensive  resource  efficiently.  Hovv- 
ever,  he  went  on  to  say: 

.  .  .  the  inflexible  ceiling  placed  on  our 
civilian  end  strength  has  lessened  our  abilitv 
to  do  so.  This  Is  particularly  true  in  the  Case 
of  our  Industrially  funded  activities,  com- 
posed primarily  of  naval  shipyards,  air  rework 
facilities,  public  work  centers,  and  ordn.mce 


As  an  alternative  to  personnel  ceilings, 
the  GAO  has  consistenUy  proposed  the 
use  of  financial  controls  as  a  more  effec- 
tive way  of  dealmg  with  the  problem 

A  1967  study  showed  that  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base,  and  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  were 
contracting  for  technical  services  at 
higher  costs  than  would  have  been  in- 
curred had  the  services  been  performed 
in-house  by  Federal  employees.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  GAO  concluded  that  person- 
nel ceilings  had  contributed  to  the  use  of 
mostly  costly  contract  services  and  pro- 
posed that  the  Aii-  Force  consider  conver- 
sion to  operation  by  Government  per- 
sonnel. 

A  1969  GAO  report  on  "management  of 
civilian  personnel  ceilings  and  recruit- 
ing,' shoued  that  the  inflexibility  o*'  the 
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system  for  managing  civilian 
ceilings — together  with  recru 
lems — had  resulted  in  . 
work  and  in  undesirable 
pei-sonal  services.  The  report 
that  efforts  of  installation  officials 
tain  authorization  for  additional 
tions  often  had  been  length] 
some,  and  usually  improducti 

In  an  April  1971  report  entitled 
amination  of  the  Impact  of  Ci  rilian 
sonnel  Ceilings  on  Managemei  t 
ian  Personnel  Resources,  Depi  rtment 
Defense,"  GAO  suggested  that 
ceilings  or  hiring  limitations —w 
imposed  by  statute  or  by  the 
branch — do  not  provide  the 
tive  management  controls  ov^r 
personnel   resources.   The 
on  to  say  that  personnel  ceilings 
be: 


rei  lort 


Applied  in  establishing  prograti  priorities 
to  do  as  much  work  as  can  be  ac  ;ompUsiied 
with  the  resources  available: 

Arbitrarily  applied  because  of  tt  e  difficulty 
of  Integrating  them  with  progran  require- 
ments; 

Inflexible  because  they  are  not  responsive 
to  changes  in  work-force  skills  needed  to  ac 
compllsh  changed  programs; 

Uneconomical  when  they  penAlt  use  of 
overtime  labor  at  premium  pay  to  i  iccompllsh 
authorized  programs:  and 

Ineffective  in  controlling  e^jendltures 
since,  as  an  alternative,  contra<  ting  with 
firm*  or  institutions  that  f urnlsl  i  personal 
services    to   the   Government   may    be  used. 


mar 

Mr.    President,    the  shortconings 
the  personnel  ceilings  were  furt  ler 
mented  by  the  GAO  when  it  lifted 
of  the  benefits  that  could  b« 
through  managing  by  the  use 
controls  without  persoruiel   .. 
an  August  1973  report  entitled 
REFLEX— Resource  Flexibility 
onstration  Project  on  Reconciliation 
Workload,  Funds  and  Manpove 
GAG  indicated  that  removal  of 
soimel  ceilings  would: 

Improve    planning    by    matchli  g 
workload  and  manpower; 

Encourage  delegation  of  responsibility 
authority  to  lower  levels  of  ma 

Provide  management  more  optloiis 
terminlng   the  sources   of  manpoi '« 
used,  that  Is,  direct-hire  employees 
tractlng; 

Improve   management  capabUlt] 
vanclng  new  technology  in-bouse 
vlding  more  effective  technical  dijectlon 
contractors; 

Relieve  high-level  management 
and     time-consuming     adml 
arbitrarily-Imposed  numerical  ceilings 

Allow  management  the  flexlbilly 
quiring,   when   needed,  employees 
appropriate  skills  and  levels  of  t 
and   organizing   them   in   balanced 
groups  to  Increase  efficiency  and  prwiuctivity. 


admlnlstri  ,tlon 


tlie 
Ger  eral 


Mr.  President,  the  above  is 
Ings  and  conclusions  of  the 
counting  Office — not  the  Department 
Defense  or  the  American  Fedeifetion 
Goverrmient  Employees. 

The  GAO— the  fiscal  and  _ 
watchdog  for  Congress — is  the 
is  trying  to  tell  us  something  about 
shortcomings  and  pitfalls  of  not 
ing  the  civilians  who  work  on  1 
ally  funded  activities  from  the 
manpower  ceilings  for  the  Department 
Defense. 
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Mr.  President,  because  I  have  received 
some  firsthand  information  and  per- 
sonal briefings  on  the  impact  of  the 
civilian  personnel  ceilings  on  our  coun- 
try's shipyards,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
share  some  of  the  knowledge  I  acquired 
on  this  subject  during  my  recent  tour  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  in 
Hawaii. 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  civilian 
manpower  ceiling  by  law  is  a  very  un- 
productive constraint  on  the  flexibility 
of  naval  shipyard  management. 

Second.  The  shipyard  managers  should 
have  the  flexibihty  to  use  civil  service 
manpower  or  contract  for  work — depend- 
ing on  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the 
Government  at  the  specific  time. 

Third.  Flexibility  is  especially  needed 
in  the  Navy's  industrial  activities — where 
employment  is  a  direct  function  of  work- 
load. If  a  ceiling  is  imposed  by  law,  this 
desired  flexibility  disappears. 

Fourth.  The  Navy's  industrial-fund 
type  of  operation  was  developed  In  recog- 
nition of  the  basic  business  principle 
that  the  amount  of  funds  expended  by 
the  customers  should  govern  the  employ- 
ment level  at  its  shipyards.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  workload  in  naval  ship- 
yards is  not  always  fully  reflected  in 
the  budget  due  to  the  long  leadtime  re- 
quired in  budget  formulation  and  to  the 
fact  that  work  may  be  funded  not  only 
by  current  appropriations,  but  also  by 
prior-year  appropriations,  by  appropria- 
tions of  other  Government  agencies,  and 
even  by  foreign  countries. 

Fifth.  The  civilian  ceilings  Imposed  on 
naval  shipyards  are  actually  double  con- 
trols and  seldom  correspond  to  the 
funded  workload  requirements.  I  was 
told  that  at  the  time  of  budget  submis- 
sion, the  employment  requirements  are 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  available  work- 
load data.  However,  because  of  the  varied 
sources  of  the  workload  in  naval  ship- 
yards, significant  changes  In  the  work- 
load can  and  do  take  place  in  the  6 
months  from  budget  estimate  to  begin- 
ning-of-year  execution.  Furthermore, 
significantly  greater  changes  occur  In  the 
18  months  from  the  original  estimate 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  There- 
fore, fixed  employment  ceilings  are  not 
and  cannot  be  compatible  with  balanc- 
ing changing  ship  workload— which 
comes  in  various  work  packages — with 
available  workforce. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  discussions 
with  Capt.  Henry  A.  Hoffmarm,  Pearl 
Harbor  Shipyard  Commander,  and  other 
leaders  of  that  fine  naval  Installation.  I 
was  informed  that  when  ceilings  are 
placed  on  naval  shipyards  that  are  be- 
low the  actual  funded  workload,  the 
shipyards  have  only  two  alternatives: 
increase  overtime — but  on  the  long  pull, 
this  Is  costly  and  not  good;  and  contract 
work  out  to  the  private  sector. 

Captain  Hoffmann  went  on  to  further 
inform  me  of  a  unique  and  unfortunate 
situation  that  surrounds  his  shipyard, 
namely,  that  at  Pearl  Harbor  "there  are 
inadequate  commercial  resources  to  ac- 
complish the  work  the  fleet  needs  and 
can  fund." 

I  was  also  told  that  the  cuiTent  per- 
sonnel   ceiling    at    Pearl    Harbor    has 


caused  a  loss  of  flexibility  in  the  ship- 
yard. Needless  to  say,  flexibility  is  essen- 
tial if  the  shipyards  are  to  accommodate 
unplanned  or  emergency  requirements 
such  as  activations  or  damage  repair 
work  without  disrupting  schedules  or  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  other  work— un- 
planned or  emergency  requirements  have 
historically  amounted  to  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  shipyard  workload. 

I  can  foresee,  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
workload  is  below  capacity,  this  situa- 
tion may  tempt  the  retention  of  em- 
ployees for  fear  that  future  personnel 
ceilings  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  became  personally  in- 
terested in  and  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  industriaUy-funded  activities 
because  of  what  I  had  learned  at  Pearl 
Harbor  regarding  the  devastating  impact 
it  was  having  on  the  shipyard's  efficiency 
productivity,  and  ability  to  carry  on  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  installations  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

I  came  to  realize  that  dedicated  and 
experienced  men  cannot  do  the  job  alone 
They  need  not  only  the  best  facilities 
and  equipment  to  help  them  carry  out 
their  vital  mission,  but  also  the  proper 
managerial  tools  to  run  the  shipyard 
The  current  practice  of  including  the 
civilians  working  on  industrially-funded 
activities  in  the  DOD  civilian  manpower 
ceilings  tends,  in  the  words  of  the  GAO. 
"to  disrupt  effective  management  of 
manpower  resources." 

According  to  Clyde  M.  Webber,  na- 
tional president,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  this  practice  is 
"an  irrational  and  inequitable  personnel 
system,  imposing  instability  on  manage- 
ment and  hardship  on  employees  who  are 
periodically  dismissed  from  their  jobs  at 
the  close  of  one  fiscal  year  to  be  reem- 
ployed, in  the  same  or  a  similar  position, 
during  the  course  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  existence  of  ceilings  accoimts  for  the 
questionable  persormel  policy  of  employ- 
ing large  numbers  of  temporary  and 
term  employees  in  place  of  career  em- 
ployees, involving  exorbitant  costs  of 
training  a  constant  fiux  of  impermanent 
personnel  who  are  hired  and  terminated 
annually." 

Mr.  Webber  went  on  to  state  his  belief 
that  this  practice  "is  the  main  cause  of 
such  inefficiency  in  Federal  agencies 
about  which  citizens  rightfully  complain 
to  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  because  all  Members  of 
Congress  believe  that  each  tax  dollar 
must  be  stretched  to  the  farthest  extent 
possible  and  because  everyone  believes 
that  efficient  management  techniques 
and  procedures  must  be  encouraged,  I 
hope  my  bill  will  gain  the  support  of  the 
Congress  and  be  enacted  into  law  In  the 
near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2207 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  In  com- 
puting the  total  number  of  civilian  personnel 
authorized  In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  or  any  military  department 
thereof,  there  shall  be  excluded  from  each 
computation  civilian  personnel  engaged  In 
industrially  funded  activities. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  in 
order  to  prohlibt  or  restrict  the  use  of 
bulk  or  master  electricity  meters  in 
apartment  buildings.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  measure  authorizing 
the  Federal  Energy  Admimstrator  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  the  use  of  bulk  or  master 
electricity  metei-s  in  apartment  buildings. 
As  the  Senate  presses  for  an  effective 
and  rational  policy  to  restrain  and  re- 
shape energy  demand,  it  is  imperative 
that  no  realistic  means  of  potential  en- 
ergy conseiTation  be  overlooked.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  measure  I  propose  will 
provide  significant  energy  savings,  par- 
ticularly within  our  urban  areas,  where 
"brownouts"  and  electrical  shortages  are 
a  growing  threat. 

I  have  been  intensely  concerned  with 
our  short-  and  long-term  energy  supply 
problems,  and  the  need  to  establish  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. Furthemiore,  I  have  been  eager  to 
receive  ideas  on  methods  of  enei-gy  con- 
seiTation. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Irving  Grossinger 
of  Jei-sey  City,  N.J.,  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  considerable  and  unnecessary 
waste  of  energy  in  apartment  houses  in 
which  consumption  of  electrical  power  is 
metered  by  a  single  measuring  device  for 
all  apartments  within  a  building.  In  this 
situation,  the  public  utility  determines 
electrical  consumption  only  for  the  build- 
ing as  a  whole,  and  charges  the  landlord 
or  owner  accordingly.  The  landlord  has 
usually  already  estimated  his  electric 
utility  expenses,  and  included  them  in  the 
rent  of  his  Individual  apartments,  which 
are  appropriately  advertised  as  requir- 
ing only  a  single  monthly  payment  with 
utilities  Included.  The  unfortimate  re- 
sult of  such  a  procedure  is  that  individual 
tenants  are  not  directly  aware  of  the 
effects  of  their  electric  consumption.  They 
would  be  alerted  to  consumption  pat- 
terns, however,  if  they  received  a  sep- 
arate electrical  power  usage  statement 
and  biU  each  month. 

In  master  metered  apartment  houses, 
the  tenant  comes  to  regard  the  land- 
lord as  the  one  paying  the  utility  bills 
and  to  beUeve  that  his  own  consumption 
will  not  affect  liis  montWy  rent  bill.  As  a 
result,  the  financial  restraint  on  ex- 
travagant consumption  is,  for  all  prac- 
ticable purposes,  removed.  Tlie  tenant 
sees  no  direct  and  immediate  relation- 
ship between  consumption  and  the  price 
of  rent,  so  he  has  no  compulsion  to  con- 
serve energy.  Surely  individual  conser- 
vation tactics  would  have  a  minimal  ef- 
fect on  his  rent  bill  if  there  is  the  heed- 
less electrical  consumption  by  his 
neighbors.  Therefore,  cooperative  con- 
servation strategies  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult on  this  large  scale. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  valuable  energy  resources 
with  the  use  of  master  meters.  The  indi- 
vidual meter,  which  would  inform  and 
fharge  for  electrical  consumption  to 
each  tenant  directly,  intuitively  seems 


like  the  far-reaching,  practical,  and  ef- 
fective alternative.  Not  surprisingly, 
electric  utilities  have  determined  from 
experience  with  both  metering  systems 
that  the  individually  metered  apart- 
ment building  consumes  less  energy  than 
the  master  metered  one.  The  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  officials  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
and  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  is 
that  15  percent  less  energy  is  used  in 
apartments  that  convert  to  individual 
meters. 

One  New  Jersey  power  company  re- 
ported that  its  studies  indicate  that  mas- 
ter metered  apartment  buildings  con- 
sume approximately  35  percent  more 
electrical  power  than  similar  individually 
metered  ones.  The  energy  conservation 
potential  is  likely  to  be  even  higher  in 
some  cases.  For  example,  my  investiga- 
tion reveals  that  Los  Angeles  has  18  per- 
cent of  its  apartments  master  metered 
while  other  cities  range  up  to  75  percent. 
The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tor to  restrict  just  the  type  of  metering 
system  which  I  believe  to  be  so  in- 
efficient. My  legislation  would  encourage 
the  installment  of  the  sup>erior  indi- 
vidual meters  in  new  construction  of 
apartment  houses.  It  would  similarly 
eliminate  the  wasteful  mastered  systems 
in  present  buildings  which  can  be  ef- 
fectively converted.  It  will  also  allow 
master  meters  to  continue  to  operate 
where  the  conversion  costs  to  individual 
metei-s  are  prohibitive,  or  where  tech- 
nical problems  of  new  or  old  building's 
constinictlons  made  individual  meter- 
ing impossible. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  re- 
duced energy  consumption,  and  there 
is  substantial  evidence  of  the  grossly  in- 
efficient and  wasteful  nature  of  master 
electrical  meters.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal will  contribute  significantly  to  any 
effective  energy  conservation  program. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2208 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7id  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  Uy  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  more  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (6)  of 
this  section  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  require  State  regulatory  agencies 
regulating  the  price  of  electricity  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the 
use  of  bulk  or  master  electricity  meters  in 
(A)  apartment  buildings  constructed  after 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  (B)  in  apart- 
ment  buildings  constructed  prior  to  such 
date  to  the  extent  practicable. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  include  iu 
his  reports  pursuant  to  section  16(c)  an 
esiimate  of  energy  savings  made  as  a  re.suu 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  ^for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  2210.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Coal  Con- 
version program.  Refen-ed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 


am  pleased  to  Introduce  today,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla 
(Mr.  Schweiker),  a  bill  to  provide  a 
simple,  1-year  extension  of  the  coal  con- 
version program,  originally  e.stabli.«ihed 
under  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  with  our  energy  need> 
still  glowing  and  om-  inability  to  estab- 
lish new  energj-  programs  to  offset  our 
reliance  on  the  OPEC  nations  still  very 
much  in  evidence,  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
recognized  and  fully  utilized  one  of  our 
fimdamental  and  abundant  natural  re- 
sources, coal.  I  have  long  been  an  acti\e 
proponent  of  the  full  use  of  our  coal  re- 
sources, introducing  earlier  this  year  a 
bill  to  establish  coal  research  labora- 
tories which  would,  among  other  things, 
characterize  the  properties  of  coal.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  I  am  introducing  today  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  my  earlier  measure. 

Under  the  coal  conversion  and  alloca- 
tion section  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  has 
the  authority  to  prohibit  any  powerplant 
or  any  major  fuel  burning  installation 
from  burning  natural  gas  or  petroleum 
products  as  its  primary  energy  source  if 
the  plant  has  the  capacity  and  the  ca- 
pability of  burning  coal,  assiuning  cer- 
tain environmental  and  other  require- 
ments are  met. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  simply  extends  that  program  for 
1  year,  imtil  June  30. 1976. 1  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  to  the  continued  prosperity  of 
our  nation  and  will  lend  their  support  to 
speedy  and  favoi-able  action  on  this  vital 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2210 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houic 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
2(f)(1)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1975"  and  insert - 
ling  in  lieu  thereof  "Jxme  30,  1976". 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  ai;a 
Mr.  McClellan  ) : 

S.  2?12.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  a  bill  entitled 
"Crime  Control  Act  of  1976."  This  act 
will  extend  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration — ^LEAA — ^pro- 
gram for  5  more  years. 

This  bill  is  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  administration. 

In  hLs  crime  message  to  the  Congress 
last  month.  President  Ford  emphasized 
the  need  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
violent  crime  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  our  Constitution  "to  insure 
domestic  tranquility." 

The  President  defined  the  three  ways 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
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play  an  Important  role  in 
crime.  They  are  a^  follows: 

Rrst.  It  can  provide 

and   local   governments   by 
criminal  code  that  can  serve 
for  other  jurisdictions  to  . 
improving:    the  quality   of 
criminal  justice  system. 

Second,  it  can  enact  and 
enforce  laws  coverinc  criminil 
within  the  Federal  jurisdictioi 
not  be  adequatel>'  regulated  a 
or  local  leveL 

Third.   It  can  provide 

technical  assistance  to  State 

governments  and  law 

cies,  and  thereby  enhance 
to  enforce  the  lav. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  of 
Implement  the  third  prong  of 
effort  to  combat  crime.  In  extiiii 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
tration  program  for  5  years  to 
Is  retained  the  basic  block  gr 
ture  of  the  program  under  w_ 
and  units  of  local  government 
primary  responsibility  for  desi 
grams   to  meet   tlieir   imique 
justice  problems. 

I^iose  who  have  worked  with 
legislation  from  its  inceptior 
through  its  reauthorization  by 
gress  in  1»71  and  1973,  unders. 
the   primary   burden    of   crim; 
hes  with  the  States. 

Congress,  recognizing  whei< 
spon-sibility  rests,  indicated  in 
laration   and   Findings   sectict 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 

Act    of    1968.    which    initially 
LEAA,  that  "crime  is  essential  y 
problem  that  must  be  dealt  wit^ 
and  local  govermnent^  If  it  is 
trolled  effecttvely." 
The  emphasis  on  State  and 

trol  is  one  of  the  most ^. 

pects  of  this  act  Inherent  In 
Constitution  is  the  fundam?nta  I 
that  State  and  local  authoritii^ 
sponsible  for  securing  peace 
This  means  that  it  is  the 

are  most  responsive  and  

the  will  of  the  local  electorate 
held  accountable  for  policing, 
tlon,  and  corrections  in  our 
muni  ties. 

Local  responsibility  and  loca 
are  the  very  essence  of  self-govi 
"niey  are  an  inseparable  part  of 
cratic  Federal  Republic.  They 
deed,  the  basic  principle 
new  federalism. 

There  has  been  much  commep 
to  the  effect  that  this  country 

its  war  on  crime.  Critics. 

In  high  places,  citing  the  recetit 
crime  rate  in  cities  around  th£ 
have  laid  the  blame  at  the 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  should   be  well  known 
crimes  committed  are  of  a  loca 
This  is   not   to  say  that  the 
Government  should  not  assist  _ 
and    localities    In    their    effort 
crime,  for  this  is  what  LEAA  is 
In  proTldlng  such  assistance,  the 
Government  must  restrain  i 
not  to  control  or  dictate  the  ^. 
local  law-enforcement  agencies 
do  so  could  lead  do-sm  the  roac 
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»mbatting  the  establishment  of  a  national  police 
force — a  direction  which  is  to  be  most 
vigorously  resisted.  Not  only  would  such 
a  concept  be  conti-ary  to  our  fundamental 
constitutional  principles,  but  to  my  mind 
would  be  of  doubtful  effectivenes.<i. 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  to  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  authorities,  it 
should  be  noted  that  LEAA  supplies  much 
technical  advice  and  guidance  for  State 
planning  purposes.  One  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1973  amendments  to  the  act 
required  that  certain  funds  be  used  for 
State  plaxmlng  purposes. 

Those  amendments  provided  that  no 
approvals  be  given  by  LEAA  for  State 
plan  expenditure  of  block  grant  funds 
"unless  and  until  the  administration 
finds  tiiatsuch  plan  reflects  a  determined 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  through- 
out the  SUte."  LEAA  has  done  an  out- 
standii^g  job  in  luLfilling  this  role. 

LEAA  has  just  issued  a  compendium 
of  630  programs  which  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  in  improving  and 
strengtliening  ciiminal  justice  systems 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  Over  $200 
millioa  in  LELAA  funds  were  used  to  sup- 
port these  programs. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
which  was  funded  by  LEAA  sets  forth  de- 
tailed standards  for  improving  and 
strengthening  criminal  justice  systems  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  crime  of  all  kinds, 
particulaily  violent  crimes.  A  careful 
reading  of  these  r^wrts  wiil  show  that 
many  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion standards  are  based  on  programs 
which  were  funded  by  LEAA  in  its  first 
5  years  of  operation.  In  the  2  years  since 
the  Commission  reports  were  issued  vir- 
tually every  State  in  the  country  has 
established  its  own  commission  to  review 
these  standards  and  to  apply  them  in  the 
expenditure  of  LEAA  funds  as  well  as 
their  State  and  local  funds. 

LEAA  has  committed  over  $16  million 
in  direct  resources  to  support  these 
studies.  In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska, 
the  Nebraska  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  using  its 
own  resources  has  reviewed  the  stand 
ards  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion and  has  adopted  over  50  standards 
which  the  Commission  is  now  applyhig 
in  the  expenditure  of  LEAA  funds.  Proj- 
ects falling  within  the  areas  covered  by 
the  standards  will  not  be  funded  unless 
the  recipient  agrees  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards. No  standard  was  adopted  until 
comments  were  soUcited  from  all  af- 
fected agencies  with  the  State. 

Richard  W.  Vdde.  Administrator  of 
LEAA,  has  recently  established  a  Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice and  Task  Forces  on  Standards  for 
Organized  Crime,  civil  disorders,  terror- 
ism, research  and  development,  and  ju- 
venile delinquency  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand the  Initial  activities  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Standards  and  Goals. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  fairly  ana- 
lyze the  present  effectiveness  of  law  en- 
forcement In  combating  crime  and  the 
advances  which  have  been  made  during 
LEAA's  existence,  it  is  essential  for  as  to 
recall  its  deplorable  status  as  described 
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by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  in  1967— only  8  years  ago 
TTie  Commission  found  at  that  time  a 
fragmented  system  of  law  enforc«nent 
made  up  of  nearly  40,000  different  juris- 
dictions which  had  haphaeardly  grown 
up  in  the  nearly  200  years  of  our  coun- 
ti-y's  history.  There  was  a  lack  of  cooper- 
ation  and  reciprocity  between  these  dif- 
fering  jurisdictions  and  in  some  situa- 
tions actual  confiict.  There  was  through- 
out law  enforcement  a  dearth  of  modern 
equipment  and  means  of  communication 
salaries  were  low.  training  whs  meager 
and  the  morale  of  individual  police  de- 
partments poor. 

What  had  happened  was  that  criminal 
justice  facilities  and  techniques  had  not 
been  growing  as  fast  as  the  problem  By 
the  middle  1960's,  America  was  faced 
with  one  of  the  greatest  domestic  crises 
of  this  generation.  Crime  had  become  a 
threat  to  our  very  survival  as  a  demo- 
cratic, self-governing  republic. 

The  Congress,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, came  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies  were  unable  to  extricate 
themselves  without  substantial  outside 
assistance.  Until  then,  American  police, 
couits.  and  corrections  agencies  had  been 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  State 
and  local  resources,  both  technical  and 
financial.  The  congressional  response  was 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act— and 
the  establishment  of  LEAA. 

In  the  past  7  years  of  its  existence. 
LEAA  has  contributed  much  technical 
guidance  and  allocated  $4  1  billion  in  the 
law  enforcement  field.  This  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  does  not  mean  that 
the  previous  conditions  have  been  totally 
eliminated.  Progress  has  been  made  to 
be  sure  and  we  are  on  the  way  to  achiev- 
hig  our  goals.  But  traces  of  the  many 
old  shortcomings  of  law  enforcement  to 
which  the  Presidential  Commission  re- 
ferred are  still  in  existence. 

I  believe  it  should  also  be  noted,  Mr. 
President,  that  funds  which  have  been 
expended  by  LEAA  to  combat  crime, 
while  seemingly  large.  In  fact  represent 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  total  money 
spent  In  this  country  on  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  critics  of 
this    program — ^let    us    put    our    effort 
against  crime  into  proper  perspective: 
the  short  space  of  7  years  and  some  $4.0 
billion  should  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cure  all  of  the  problems  Inherent  in 
our  ancient  ssrstem  of  law  enforcement. 
I  would  now  Uke  to  highlight  the  sig- 
nificant changes  which,  the  "Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976,"  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  will  make  In  the  LEAA 
program.  One  of  the  more  significant 
changes  is  a  provi.slon  which  will  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $250  million  to 
concentrate    on    combatting    crime    in 
highly  populated  urban  areas.  It  is  in 
these  areas  that  the  crime  problem  is 
the  greatest.  This  provision  will  serve  to 
codify  the  high  Impact  cities  program 
established  and  funded  by  LEAA  in  1971. 
The  Crime  Control  Act.  if  enacted,  will 
also  provide  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
fxmding  of  court  programs.  LEAA  is  more 
than  a  police  program.  It  Is  a  total  crim- 
inal justice  system  program.  Funds  are 
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provided  for  a  full  range  of  criminal  jus- 
tice activities  including  crime  preven- 
tion, juvenile  delinquency,  police,  coiui.s, 
and  corrections. 

In  1971  I  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  LEAA  Act  which  provided  Increased 
emphasis  on  corrections  programs,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  LEAA  Act 
will  now  provide  further  emphasis  for 
court  programs. 

Other  changes  include  the  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  committee  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  advise  the  Adminis- 
trator on  programs  for  the  expenditure 
of  grant  funds  which  the  act  commits  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  of 
LEAA.  This  advisory  committee  should 
serve  to  bring  a  broader  perspective  to 
the  expenditure  of  LEAA  discretionary 
funds,  and  if  properly  structured  could 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  LEAA. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  would  also  au- 
thorize the  LEAA  research  arm  to  con- 
duct research  on  matters  of  civil  justice 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  This 
provision  recognizes  that  it  Is  sometimes 
impossible  to  reform  the  criminal  Justice 
system  without  at  the  same  time  reform- 
ing the  civil  Justice  system.  This  provi- 
sion has  particular  applicabiUty  to  State 
and  local  court  systems  which  perform 
both  civil  and  criminal  functions. 

The  act  would  change  the  name  of  the 
LEAA  research  arm  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  and  Justice  to  reflect  its  new  civil 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  over- 
sight hearings  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  on  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill  together  with  a  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  which  details  all  of 
the  changes  to  be  made  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  and  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Attorney  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2212 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conf/ress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crime  Control  Act 
of  1976." 

Sec.  2.  Section   101(a)    of   title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime   Control   and   Safe   Streets 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  word   "authority"   the  words- 
'and  policy  direction." 

Sec.  3.  Section  205  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Any  unused  funds  reverting  to  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  available  for  realloca- 
tion among  the  States  as  determined  by  the 
Administration." 

Part  C— Grants  fob  hwr  ENPORCf^MENT 
Purposes 

Sei;.  4.  Part  C  of  such  Act  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  301(b)  is  amended  bv  Insert- 
ing  after  paragiaph  (10),  the  following  new 
paragraph:  * 

"(11)    The    development,    demonstration, 
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evaluation.  Implementation  and  purchase  of 
methods,  devices,  personnel,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  designed  to  strengthen 
courts  and  improve  the  availability  and 
quality  of  Justice  including  court  planning." 

(2)  Section  303(a)  (13)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "for  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal"  and  ln.serting  the  words  "of  Law 
and". 

(3)  Section  306(a)(2)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting, after  the  words  "to  the  grant  of  any 
State,"  the  following  "plus  any  additional 
amounts  that  may  be  authorized  to  provide 
funding  to  areas  characterized  hy  both  high 
crime  incidence  and  high  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  activity,". 

(4)  The  unnumbered  paragraph  in  Sec- 
tion 306(a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  between  the  present  third  and 
fourth   sentence: 

"Where  a  State  does  not  have  an  adequate 
forum  to  enforce  grant  provisions  imposing 
liability  on  Indian  tribes,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  to  waive  State  liability 
and  may  pursue  such  legal  remedies  as  are 
necessary." 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  306  la 
amended  by  striking  "(I)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Part  D — ^Training,  Education,  Research 
Demonstration,  and  SPix;iAL  Grants 

Sec.  5.  Part  D  of  such  Act  la  amended  aa 
follows : 

(1)  Section  402(a)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "Enforcement"  -nd  "Crlmlnar' 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

(2)  Section  402(a)  Is  turther  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "Administrator"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  adding  the  words  "At- 
torney General." 

(3)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  in  Section 
402(b)  delete  the  word  "and". 

(4)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  In  Sec- 
tion 402(b)  replace  the  period  with  a  semi- 
colon. 

(5)  Immedlcately  after  paragraph  (8)  In 
Section  402(b)  Insert  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(9)  to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  pubUc  agencies.  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  private  organizations  to 
conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or  special 
projects  pertaining  to  the  clvU  Justice  sys- 
tem. Including  the  development  of  new  or 
improved  approaches,  techniques,  and  sys- 
tems; and" 

"(10)  The  Institute  Ls  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  research,  demonstrations  or  special 
projects  pertaining  to  new  or  Improx'ed  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  systems,  equipment 
and  devices  to  Improve  and  strengthen  such 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice activities  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
direct." 

Part  E—  Grants  fob  Correctional 
Institutions  and  Faciuties 

Sic.  6.  Pare  E  of  such  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  In  Section  455(a)(2)  af- 
ter ihe  second  occurrence  of  the  word 
"unitF,"  and  before  the  word  "according"  the 
words  "or  nonprofit  organizations,". 

(2)  By  further  amending  Section  355(a) 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  unnumbered 
paragraph  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence : 

"In  tlie  case  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian  tribe 
or  other  aboriginal  group,  if  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  the  tribe  or  group 
does  not  have  sufliclcnt  fund.s  available  to 
meet  the  local  .share  of  the  costs  of  any  pro- 
gram or  project  to  be  funded  under  the 
grant,  the  Administration  may  Increase  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  ex- 
tent it  deem.'!  necessary.  Where  n  State  does 
not  have  an  adequate  forum  to  enforce  grant 
provisions  imposing  liability  on  Indian 
tribes,  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
wave  State  liability  and  may  pur.«ue  such 
legal  r'^mf•t^^.^«!  as  are  nece'^sary." 
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Sec.  7.  Part  P  of  such  Act  is  amended  as 
follow.^,: 

(1)  Section  512  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words:  "June  30,  1974,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscshl  years." 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

"JiUy  1,  1976  through  fiscal  year  1981. ' 

(2)  Section  517  is  amended  by  addUig  h 
new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Tlie  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  an  Advisory  Board  to  the 
Administration  to  review  programs  for  grants 
under  section  306(a)(2),  402(b).  and  455 
(a)  (2).  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
be  chosen  from  among  persons  who  by  rea- 
son of  their  knowledge  and  expertise  In  the 
area  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  related  fields  are  well  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  Advisory  Board." 

(3)  Section  620  Is  amended  by  striking  aU 
of  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  each  part  of  this  title,  but  such 
sum  In  the  aggregate  shall  not  exceed  $325,- 
000,000  for  the  period  July  1.  1976  through 
September  30,  1976,  $1,300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978,  $1,- 
300.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  $1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980.  and  $1,300,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.  From  the  amoimt  appropriated 
in  the  aggregate  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
such  sums  shall  be  allocated  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  providing  funding  to 
areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime  in- 
cidence and  high  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  activities,  but  such  sums  shall 
not  exceed  $12,500,000  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976  through  September  30,  1976  and  $50,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  enumer- 
ated above  and  shall  be  In  addition  to  funds 
made  available  for  these  purposes  from  other 
sources. 

Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  remain  available  for  obUgatlon  imtll 
expended.  Beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972,  and  In  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  there  shall  be  aUocated  for  the 
purpose  of  Part  E  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  al- 
located for  the  purposes  of  Part  C." 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  JuvenUe 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974." 

Sec.  8.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Pi-eveution  Act  of  1974  la  amended 
Rs  follows : 

(1)  Section  241(c)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the   words   "Enforcement"   and   "Criminal". 

(2)  Section  261  is  amended  by  deleti:ig 
subsection  (b). 

(3 1  Section  544  is  deleted. 

Ofiice  op  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  DC.  July  2S.  197S 
The  Vice  President, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  PnrsiDENx:  I  am  pleased  to 
forward  for  your  consideration  a  proposed 
"Crime  Control  Act  of  1976."  This  proposed 
bill  amends  the  Omnibus  Ciime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  extends  the 
authority  for  the  L«w  Enforcement  Assl.st- 
ance  Administration  for  five  fiscal  years,  in- 
cluding the  traiisition  quarter. 

In  his  crime  message  of  June  19tU,  the 
President  stressed  the  necessity  to  deal  reso- 
lutely with  violent  crime.  He  called  on  aU 
levels  of  government— Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal— to  commit  themselves  to  the  goal  of  re- 
ducing crime  by  seeking  Improvements  in 
law  and  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Thta 
bill  provides  additional  authorization  to  the 
lAW  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
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to  aaslAt  State*  and  units  ot  Icxal  govern- 
ment with  up  to  «262.5  milUon  th  rou^fh  1981 
for  special  programs  aimed  at  redi;  clng  crime 
In  heavily  populated  urban  arisas.  These 
funds  would  be  in  addition  to  finds  com- 
mitted from  LEAA  block  grants. 

The  legislative  proposal  mrludes  an 
amendment  that  wUl  place  specta  emphasis 
on  Improving  State  and  local  con  it  systen-.s 
within  the  LSAA  blocic  grant  aut  jorlzatlon. 
The  bUl  also  authortees  the  Attc  mey  Chsn- 
eral  to  appoint  ao  Advisory  Board  to  review 
grant  programs  under  Parts  C.  D  and  E  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  S  ife  Streets 
Act  and  to  advtae  the  Admlnistrati  r  of  LEAA 
on  theee  programs. 

la  addition,  the  proposal  authorizes  both 
direct  funding  to  nonprofit  org  inlzat'ons 
ander  Part  B  of  the  Act  and  the  walrer  of 
a  State's  lUbUlty  where  a  State  U  cks  Juris- 
diction to  enforce  grant  agreem  mtn  with 
Indian  trtbes. 

Tb©  Wn  further  provides  thai  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Lew  Bnforteinent  and 
Criminal  Justice  be  renamed  th«  National 
Institute  of  Law  and  Justice.  The  Attorney 
General  Is  given  the  authority  tj  appoint 
«»•  Director  of  the  Institute  and  to  dlrtsct 
tbe  Institute  to  conduct  research  related  to 
P^Bderal  actlvtues  In  addttion,  the  Institute 
would  be  authorized  to  conduct  cl'1l  as  well 
as  criminal  Justice  research. 

ITnally,  the  proposal  authorlzei  $686  tdl- 
Hon  doOara  for  LBAA  programs  through 
Itn  LKAA  funds  could  be  used  f o»  the  pur- 
poses of  tbe  Juvenile  Justice  and  D(Hinquen- 
cy  Prevention  Act  and  the  requlretnente  for 
maintenance  of  effort  by  LBAA  in  Ithe  Jnve- 
nne  JtKtIce  and  dellnxuency  preven  :ion  fireas 
would  be  deleted. 

I  reeommend  prompt  and  favor  ible  eon- 
•iderattoa  of  the  proposed  -Crime  Control 
Act  of  imr  In  addition  to  the  illl.  there 
Is  enckteed  a  section-bT-sectlon  artslysls. 

The  OflSoe  of  Management  and  Btjdget  has 
advised  that  there  to  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mtaslon  of  this  legislative  propoeil  to  tb« 
Congress  and  that  its  enactment  pvouM  be 
hi  accord  with  the  program  of  the  1  >re«1d<>iit 
Sincerely, 

Bdwarb  H.  Lin. 
Attorney  CeneraJ. 

Bectiowai,  Analtsis 

Section  1  provides  that  the  shor^ 
the  Act  Is  the  "Crime  Control  Act 

Section  t  amends  Section  101(a) 
Pf   *^    Omnibus   Crime   Control 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  by 
that  the  LEAA  will  be  under  the 
rectlon  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Section  8  amends  Section  205  of 
by  providing  that  planning  funds 
to  the  States  which  remain  unnse* 
vert  to  the  Administration  and  be 
for  reanocatlon  to  the  States  at 
tlon  of  the  Administration. 

Section  4  amends  in  nve  separate 
Part  C  of  Title  I  of  the  OmnibuB  O 
trol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988  as 

(1)  Section  30:(b)  to  amended 
a  new  paragraph  (11)  authorizing 
ministration   to   make   grants   for   ,. 
and  projects  designed  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  availability  and  q 
Justice.  Grants  for  court  planjilns 
authorized. 

(2)  Section  303(a>(l3)  Is  amen 
form  to  Section  4oa(a). 

(S)  Secttoo  S06(a)  (2)  is  amended 
the    Administration    to    provide 
funds  to  areas  having  high  crime 
and  high  law  enforcement  and 
tlee  activities  where  such  additlonjil 
are  authorized  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  Section  306(a)  Is  further 

providing  that  where  a  State  lacks 
tlooa  to  enforce  liability  under 
agreements  with  Indian  tribes,  the 
tstrmtlon  may  waive  the  State's 
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proceed  directly  with  the  Indian  tribe  on 
settlement  actions. 

(6)  Section  306(b)  U  amended  to  provide 
funds  allocated  to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
but  not  utUlzed  by  the  State  or  where  the 
State  is  unable  to  qualify  to  receive  any 
portion  of  the  funds  tiiat  such  funds  may  be 
reaUocated  i>y  the  Administratiou  under  ita 
discretionary  funding  aurhority  in  Section 
30a(a)(2). 

Section  5  amends  Part  O  of  the  Act  by 
providltag  thai  (l>  the  NaUonal  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  is 
renamed  the  -National  Institute  of  Law  and 
Justice";  (2)  the  Attorney  General  shaU  ap- 
pomt  the  Director  of  the  NaUonal  Institute 
of  Law  and  Justice:  (3)  the  Institute  is  au- 
thorized to  fund  projects  pertaining  to  the 
CivU  Justice  system,  and  {4>  the  Institute  is 
authoriiied  to  couauct  activiUes  reliiting  to 
Federal  law  enfoiremeut  aud  crimi:iai  justl." 
acUvlties  at  tte  Attorney  General  s  diiectioir 

Section  6  ameiils  Part  E  of  the  Act  In  two 
ways: 

(1)  Section  455(a>(2)  is  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  Administration  to  make  Part  E 
grants  direcUy  to  nonprofit  organizations 

(2)  The  subsection  Is  further  amended  to 
authorize  the  AdminlstraUon  to  waive  the 
non-Federal  match  on  grants  to  Indian 
tribes  or  other  aboriginal  groups  where  they 
have  insumclent  funds.  In  addition,  where  a 
State  lacks  Jurlsdlctton  to  enforce  llaWllty 
under  State  grant  agreements  with  Indian 
Mbes,  the  Administration  may  waive  the 
State's  llabHity  and  proceed  directly  with  the 
Indian  tribe  on  settlement  actions. 

Section  7  amends  three  of  the  administra- 
tive provisions  of  Part  P  of  Title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  ard  Snfe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 

(1)  Section  512  to  amended  to  authorize 
the  continuation  of  the  LEAA  program 
through  rr  1981.  F"B""M 

(2)  8ee«on  517  Is  amended  by  adding  a 

new  subsection  (c)  authorizing  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  establish  an  Adyloory  Board  to 
the  Administration  to  review  programs  for 
Part  C  and  Part  E  discretionary  funding  and 
Part  D  Institute  fundlnp.  The  Advisory  Board 
mil  not  hav«  the  authority  to  review  and 
approve  Indtvldxial  grant  applications. 

<S»  SecUon  620  to  amended  to  authorise 
appropriations  through  FT  1981.  This  section 
also  authorlBes  the  Administration  to  allo- 
cate from  the  agere^te  apnroDrlated  funds 
sums  not  to  exceed  850.000.000  each  fiscal' 
year  for  areas  having  high  crtme  incidence 
and  hieh  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice activttlee.  In  addition,  subsection  (b) 
has  been  deleted  aud  a  new  sobsectlon  (h) 
has  been  added  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
tmder  thta  title  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinouency  Pre- 
ventioi  Act.  Such  funds  would  be  snent  In 
accwdanoe  with  the  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive requirements  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Section  8  amends  In  three  separate  re- 
specto  the  Juvenile  JusUce  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

(1)  Section  241(c)  Is  amended  to  conform 
to  Section  402(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Street<!  >*ct. 

(2)  Section  261  is  amended  to  remove  the 
maintenance  of  effort  provision. 

(3)  Section  544  Is  deleted  for  the  same 
reasc>n. 


Bv  Mr.  MKTCALP: 
S.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
Ped-ral  Iricome  tax  public  utilities  which 
furnish  electric  "1  power.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ELECTRIC    trra-rrY    tax   tXEMPXIOir   act   of    197S  ' 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  will  totally  exempt  investor-owned 


electric  utilities  from  income  taxation  by 

the  Federal  Government.  My  bill the 

Electric  Utility  Tax  Exemption  Act  of 
1975 — will  accomplish  openly  what  has 
already  occurred  tln-ough  hidden  tax 
loopholes. 

Through  Uie  years,  electric  utilities 
have  become  perhaps  the  most  effective 
tax  evaders  of  all  time.  Lest  anyone 
think  that  my  bill  will  deprive  the 
Treasui-y  of  vast  iums.  it  should  be  noted 
tliat  Uie  entire  electric  utility  industi-y 
paid  only  $528  million  in  Federal  Income 
taxes  last  year  on  total  operating  reve- 
nues of  $42.2  billion.  Federal  income 
taxes  in  1974  amounted  to  only  1.3  per- 
cent of  revenues,  down  from  2.6  percent 
of  revenues  in  1973.  In  1955,  the  electric 
utilities  paid  14.7  percent  of  their  reve- 
nues in  Federal  incomes  taxes. 

LooJdng  at  it  another  way,  electric 
utilities  paid  a  little  over  $1  billion  in 
Federal  incomes  taxes  in  1955  compared 
to  the  $528  million  paid  in  1974,  a  de- 
crease of  48  percent  in  absolute  dollars. 
Meanwhile,  revenues  increased  over  six- 
fold during  the  same  20-year  period— 
from  %&.9  billion  in  1955  to  $42.2  billion 
in  1974. 

The  investor-owned  utilities'  profit- 
ability, as  measured  by  the  return  on 
common  stock  equity,  was  the  same  in 
1955  and  1974.  In  both  years  the  I  O  Us 
averaged  10.8  percent. 

All  utility  taxes  are  included  in  al- 
lowed operating  expenses  when  rates  are 
determined,  and  paid  for  in  full  by  cus- 
tomers. These  rates  sometimes  reflect 
more  set-asides  for  taxes  than  are 
actually  paid.  Tliis  leads  to  tax  keeping, 
rather  than  taxpaj'ing,  by  utilities.  En- 
actment of  my  bill  will  stop  this  im- 
proper use  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar  in 
the  regulatory  system. 

To  make  the  deal  even  sweeter,  elec- 
tric utilities  have  been  allowed  to  use 
normalized  accounting  procedures  which 
enable  them  to  collect  money  from 
customers  for  Federal  taxes  the  utilities 
have  not  paid.  At  the  end  of  1973— the 
most  recent  figures  available — the  elec- 
tric utihties  were  holding  $4.2  billion  in 
unpaid  Federal  taxes  wtilch  had  been 
collected  from  customers.  This  money  is 
used  to  pm-chase  utility  plant,  some  of 
which  is  included  in  the  rate  base  upon 
which  the  customers  must  pay  a  rate  of 
return. 

The  average  taxpayer  has  not  only 
seen  his  Federal  income  tax  increase  in 
absolute  dollars  over  the  past  20  years, 
but  in  most  cases  ha.s  seen  the  percent- 
age of  his  gross  income  paid  in  tax  In- 
crease as  well.  This  process  has  been 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  tnx  advantages 
which  have  been  enjoyed  by  electric 
utilities  as  well  as  most  large  businesses. 
How  do  they  do  it?  They  use  complex 
tax  avoidance  provisions  like  accelerated 
depreciation,  asset  depreciaitlon  ranges. 
Investment  tax  credits,  and  fast  write- 
offs for  pollution  control  equipment.  The 
figures  for  1973  show  that  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  electrics  paid  no  Income 
taxes  at  all.  but  Instead  received  tax 
credits. 

Why  is  my  bill  necessary?  The  utili- 
ties have  transcended  the  normal  art  of 
tax  avoidance  which  seeks  to  achieve 
zero  taxation,  and  have  ascended  to  a 
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higher,  previously  unexplored  plane 
where  the  taxpayer  becomes  taxseller 
by  selling  the  tax  shelters  he  cannot  use 
to  others  for  hard,  tax-free  cash.  This 
extraordinary  proposal  was  advanced 
by  Don  C.  Frisbee,  board  chairman  of 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  during  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  March  where  he 
recommended  that  utilities  be  allowed 
to  sell  unused  investment  tax  credits. 
/  When  the  goal  of  no  tax  payments  is 
reached,  apparently  the  only  way  left  to 
go  is  toward  cash  payment  for  unused 
tax  breaks. 

Electric  utilities  have  already  received 
one  major  addition  to  their  catalog  of 
tax  loopholes  this  year  when  Congress 
raised  the  investment  tax  credit  for 
utilities  from  4  to  10  percent,  and  re- 
moved the  hmitations  on  the  amoimt  of 
taxes  which  could  be  offset  by  the  credits. 
The  President's  Labor-Management 
Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Dunlop,  has  proposed 
even  more  tax  breaks  for  the  utilities. 

Mr.  Dunlop  claims  the  new  tax  pro- 
posals will  cost  the  Treasury  about  $600 
million  per  year.  The  news  I  have  for 
Secretary  Dunlop  is  that  he  cannot  give 
the  electric  utiUty  industry  $600  million 
in  additional  tax  benefits  because  the 
Industry  only  paid  $528  million  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  last  year. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  openly  the  tax 
policy  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  pursued  toward  electric  utihties.  If 
utilities  are  to  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  taxes,  let  us  open 
the  Bicentennial  year  by  celebrating  the 
tax  freedom  which  this  fortunate  in- 
dustry has  found. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hasert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  bill  and  a  memorandum 
from  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
regarding  taxation  of  electric  utilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2213 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  list  of  exempt 
organizations)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(20)  A  corporation  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  electrical  energy.  U  the  rates  for  such 
sale  have  been  established  or  approved  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  by 
an  agency  or  iustrumentalitv  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  a  public  utility  or  public  serv- 
ice commission  or  other  similar  body  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  of  anv  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof." 

(b)(1)  Section  46(c)  (3)  of  such  code  (re- 
latmg  to  public  utility  property)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '•electrical  energy,"  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)(i). 

(2)  Section  167(1)  (3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definitions  of  public  utility  prop- 
erty) is  amended  by  strlltlng  out  "electrical 
energy,  •  in  subparagraph  (A)  (1). 
^JJJ  Section  247(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  public  utility  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

utiilti.  ^"^  VTn.rrY.-The  term  'public 
utility  means  a  corporation  engaged  in  the 
furnishing  of  telephone  service  o%?n  the  sale 
of  gas  or  water  if  the  rates  for  such  furnish- 
ing or  sale,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been 


established  or  approved  by  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  or  by  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a 
public  utility  or  public  service  commission 
or  other  similar  body  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  of  any  State  or  political  sutadivi- 
Fion  thereof.". 

(4)  Section  7701(a)  (33)  (relating  to  def- 
inition of  regulated  public  utility)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "electric  energy,"' 
in  subparagraph  (A)(1). 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Congressional  Research  Service. 

July  22,  1975. 
To :  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee,   Sub-Committee    on    Reports,    Ac- 
counting, and  Management.  Attention: 
Chairman  Lee  Me  teal  f. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   Sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Relating  to  Taxation  of  In- 
vestor-Owned   Electrical    Utility    Com- 
pames. 
Pursuant  to  your  Inquiry  of  July  15,  1975. 
requesting   a  list   of  the   provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  aa  amended 
to  date,  and  summaries  thereof,  which  relate 
to  the  taxation  of  investor-owned  electrical 
utilities,  please  note  that  a  number  of  sec- 
tions would  appear  to  govern  this  area  of 
the  law.  While  generally,  utilities  are  taxed 
as  ordinary  corporations,  a  number  of  pro- 
visions do  relate  specifically  to  them.  These 
provisions  would  Include: 

A.  Section  48-48  (the  Investment  Credit). 
Under  Sections  46  through  48  corporations 
are  granted  a  credit  against  their  Income  tax 
for  portions  of  their  Investment  In  qualified 
Investment  property.  Section  46(a)  (6)  gives 
a  higher  percentage  of  tax  liability  which 
may  be  ofTset  by  the  Investment  credit  where 
the  property  is  qualified  public  utility  prop- 
erty. Section  46(c)  (3)  defines  public  utUity 
property  to  include  any  property  used  pri- 
marily in  the  production  and  sale  of  electri- 
cal energy  by  a  company  regtilated  by  either 
the  State  or  the  Federal  governments.  This 
would  appear  to  Include  investor-owned  elec- 
trical utilities.  The  special  rule  only  applies 
for  years  between  1974  and  1981,  and  is  fur- 
ther limited  by  Section  46(f),  which  Im- 
poses certain  restrictions  on  the  Increased 
credit  with  regard  to  its  impact  on  the  basis 
of  the  company  for  ratemaking  purposes, 
and  how  that  basis  is  recovered.  This  latter 
limitation  only  applies  to  properties  acquired, 
built,  or  Ijegun  during  1971  or  after. 

Section  47  contains  the  rules  regarding 
conversion  of  property  into  public  utility 
property,  for  purposes  of  the  credit.  Section 
47(a)  (2)  states  the  rule  which  varies  the 
treatment  depending  upon  the  length  of  time 
the  property  was  held  prior  to  its  conversion 
into  public  utility  property. 

Section  48(a)(1)(B)  extends  to  property 
used  in  the  production  or  furnishing  of  elec"- 
tricity  the  characterization  as  "section  38 
jiroperty."  which  is  thereby  qualified  for  in- 
vestment credit. 

B.  Section  115(b)  relates  to  the  taxation 
by  the  Federal  government  of  Income  of 
States  and  municipalities  derived  from  con- 
tracts entered  into  before  September  8,  1916, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  construct  or 
operate  utilities. 

C.  Section  167(1)  gives  special  depreciation 
rules  for  public  utility  property.  Dlflferent 
methods  of  computing  depreciation  on. pub- 
lic UtUity  property  are  offered  for  property 
acquired,  constructed,  or  begun  prior  to  1970 
or  after  1970. 

The  defimtion  of  public  utility  property  for 
depreciation  ptirposes  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  for  Investment  credit  purposes,  appearing 
to  encompass  investor-owned  electrical 
utilities. 


D.  Section  244  applies  a  special  rule  for  div- 
idends received  by  a  corporation  from  a  pub- 
lic utility.  Whereas  corporations  usually  get 
either  an  85  percent  or  100  percent  exclusion 
of  dividends  received  from  other  corpora- 
tions, if  the  recipient  corporation  Is  given 
a  dividend  of  preferred  public  utility  stock, 
a  special  rule  requires  it  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  utility  may  have  been  al- 
lowed a  partial  deduction  for  the  dividend 
payment  in  computing  Its  own  tax.  That 
deduction  is  provided  the  utility  under  Sec- 
tion 247. 

E.  Section  247  allows  public  utilities  a  lim- 
ited deduction  for  dividends  paid  on  certain 
preferred  stock,  except  for  certain  distribu- 
tions held  to  represent  accumulated  earnings 
prior  to  1942.  Again,  the  definition  of  a  public 
utility  is  similar  to  that  tised  In  the  Invest- 
ment credit  area.  Section  247  also  computes 
the  deduction  afforded  the  utility  for  divi- 
dends paid  as  the  lesser  of  a  percentage  of 
the  dividends  paid  or  a  percentage  of  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  corporation  before 
the  deduction  for  dividends.  The  percentage 
depends  upon  the  taxable  rate  of  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  applicable. 

F.  Miscellaneous  other  provisions.  While 
the  five  aforementioned  sections  and  sets  of 
sections  contain  the  major  variants  for  pub- 
lic utilities,  two  other  provisions  of  the  tax 
law  contain  minor  variants  for  such  com- 
panies. 

Section  535,  relating  to  the  accumulated 
earnings  tax  levied  on  corporations  found  to 
be  Improperly  accumulating  earnings  at  the 
corporate  level  to  avoid  tax  to  the  sharehold- 
ers makes  special  provision  In  the  determi- 
nation of  accumulated  taxable  Income  for  the 
deduction  afforded  public  utility  companies 
under  Section  247. 

Section  1503,  relating  to  consolidated  re- 
turns filed  by  corporate  groups  contains  a 
special  allocation  provision  for  the  foreign 
tax  credit  where  a  corporate  group  contains 
corporations  which  are  both  public  utUIty 
companies  and  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
Companies. 

Howard  M.  ZABrrsKr, 

Legislative  Attorney. 

By  Ml-.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  (by  request) : 
S.  2214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  continue  1975-76  Federal  auto- 
mobile emission  standards  through  the 
1981  model  year  to  permit  a  balance 
among  the  important  objectives  of  im- 
proving air  quality,  protecting  public 
health  and  safety,  and  avoiding  imneces- 
sary  increases  in  consumer  costs  for 
automobiles,  decreases  in  gasoline  mile- 
age, and  increases  in  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived today  a  copy  of  the  letter  from 
President  Ford  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  transmitting  a  draft 
bUl  which  would  implement  the  recom- 
mendations described  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  June  27,  with 
respect  to  automobile  emission  standards 
I  send  to  the  desk  the  draft  bill,  which 
I  am  introducing  with  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred.  I  do  so  in  order  that 
the  President's  proposal  be  placed  for- 
mally before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  President, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  proposed 
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bill  and  an  exchange  of  letters,  be  in 
eluded  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  po^t 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in 
the  Recori),  as  follows ; 


.  monc  xlde 
vehl  :les 


S.  2214 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
of  Representatives  o/Sthe  United 
America  in  Congress  aMntbUd, 

Sec.   2.  The  Clean   Air  Act,   as 
is  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  203(b)(1)(A)   Is 

delete  therefrom  "1977"  and  Inser; 
thereof  "1982." 

(b)  Section     202(b)(1)(A)      Is 
amended  to  delete  the  last  sentenie 
from  and  Insert  the  following 
lieu  thereof : 

"The  regulations  under  subsectloi 
pllcable  to  emissions  of  carbon 
hydrocarbons  from  light-duty 
engines   manufactured   during   mo4el 
1975  through   1981,  inclusive.  shaU 
standards  which  are  Identical  to  the 
standards  which  were  prescribed  (^ 
cember    1,    1973)    under   paragraph 
of   this   subsection   for   light-duty 
and    engines    manufactured    durln 
year  1975. 

(c)    Section  202(b)(1)(B)   Is 
read  as  follows : 

"The  regtilatlons  under  subsection 
pllcable  to  emission  of  oxides  of  : 
from  light-duty  vehicles  and  englnei 
factured  during  model   years   1975    t. 

1981  Inclusive  shall  contain  standar<|s 
are  identical  to  the  standards 
of  December  1,  1973)   under 
for  Ught-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
factured  during  model  year  1975. 
lations  under  subsection   (a)    ap^., 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light-duty 
manufactured    during   or   after   m< 

1982  shaU  be  established  at  such 
the  Administrator  determines  is 
ate  considering  air  quality,  energy 
avallabUlty  of  technology,  cost,  l.._ 
relevant    factors.    The    Administrate^ 
publish  for  public  comment  no  1 
July    1.    1977,   proposed   standards 
model  year  light-duty  vehicles  and 
and  his  tentative  conclusions  with 
to  the  matters  he  is  required  to 
\mder  this  paragraph  and  shall  pu 
final    standards   and   his    findings 
than  July  1,   1978.  Such  standards 
revised    after   appropriate    notice 
such  date  based  upon  substantial 
in  any  of  the  factors  the  Adml 
required  to  consider  under  this 
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THB  WlUTE  Hovst 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  26, 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefelleb, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  President:  On  June  27, 
transmitted  a  special  message  to 
gresB  which  described  the  complex 
of   setting   automobile    emission    st 
which    strike    the    best    possible 
among  our  air  quality,  public  health 
consumer  cost  and  other  economic 
tlves. 

As  Indicated  in  that  message,  I 
eluded  that  automobile  emission 
should  not  be  more  rigid  than  those 
to  1975  and  1976  model  cars  becat 
rigid  standards  unnecessarily  would 
car  prices,  reduce  gasoline  mileage, 
crease  energy  demands.  There  is  also 
tentlal  that  tighter  standards  would 
emission  controls  that  resiUt  In  new 
ants  with  serious  health  Impact. 

I  am  enclosing  a  draft  of  a  bdll   » 
would  Implement  the  recommendations 
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scribed  In  detail  my  June  27th  message.  I 
urge  prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Qebau)  R.  Ford. 
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Thb  WarrE  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  26, 1975. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,   Public    Works    Committee,    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  On  June  27th,  1 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage which  described  the  conclusions  from 
a  detailed  executive  branch  review  of  the 
air  quality,  health,  energy,  and  consumer 
cost  Implications  of  alternative  automobile 
emission  standards.  I  recommended  that 
1975-76  standards  for  automobile  emissions 
be  extended  by  the  Congress  through  model 
year  1981. 

I  believe  It  important  that  the  Congress 
and  the  public  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
hear  in  detail  the  findings  of  our  studies  and 
the  basis  for  my  conclusions  that  existing 
standards  should  be  continued.  I  recognize 
that  the  hearings  held  by  your  subcommit- 
tee on  auto  emissions  ended  before  our 
studies  were  completed.  I  urge  you  to  hold 
another  hearing  on  this  matter  so  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  can  present  the  findings. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  29, 1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  discussed 
your  July  26.  1975  request  for  a  hearing  on 
automobile  emissions  with  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  There  is 
agreement  that  a  hearing  could  be  held  If 
you  desire  It.  We  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  certain  Information  which  you  should 
have  before  you. 

If  such  a  hearing  Is  held,  undoubtedly  pri- 
vate and  public  groups  would  also  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  Information  presented.  We 
would  be  constrained  to  honor  those  re- 
quests. Such  a  situation  would  entail  post- 
poning further  Committee  consideration  of 
other  issues  Involved  In  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
It  had  been  our  hope  to  begin  Pull  Commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  dur- 
ing the  week  of  September  8  so  that  during 
that  week  and  the  following  week,  we  could 
develop  and  report  the  legislation  for  Senate 
consideration. 

By  reason  of  service  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Muskle,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Buckley,  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  and  Senator  McClure 
and  Senator  Domenlcl,  two  Important  par- 
ticipants In  the  consideration  of  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments,  will  be  required  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  Second  Budget  Reso- 
lution which  must  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress by  mid-October.  If  the  hearings  you 
request  are  held,  it  Is  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  could  not 
conclude  its  deliberations  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act  until  late  October  or  early  November. 
This  delay,  would,  we  suggest,  cause  severe 
problems  for  those  who  are  regulated  by 
the  Act,  including  the  automobile  Industry. 
Mr.  President,  If  you  have  further  counsel 
to  give  us  in  this  matter,  we  shaU  be  pleased 
to  receive  it. 
Truly, 

Jennings    Randolph, 

Chairman. 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 


spect to  certain  footwear.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would,  if 
enacted,  amend  the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedules 
relative  to  certain  types  of  imported  foot- 
wear. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  producers  have 
been  able  to  bypass  the  American  selling 
price  on  various  types  of  rubber  footwear 
by  adding  extraneous  materials  such  as 
iron,  lead,  and  so  forth  to  the  heels  and 
soles.  Under  the  ASP  system  if  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  item  is 
cotton,  rubber,  or  plastic,  then  the  ASP 
does  not  apply.  In  other  words,  by  weigh- 
ing down  the  shoes  with  extraneous  ma- 
terials, the  foreign  producer  is  able  to 
evade  the  American  selling  price  and  thus 
imdercut  our  domestic  manufacturers. 
In  1972  the  Customs  Court  in  the  case  of 
International  Seaway  Trading  Corp.  v. 
United  States  (349  F.  Supp.  1019) ,  par- 
tially closed  this  loophole.  Our  amend- 
ment will  complete  this  process  and  pro- 
tect the  American  footwear  industry  and 
the  American  consumers  from  this  un- 
acceptable evasion  of  the  American  sell- 
ing price. 

One  example  would  be  the  Westmin- 
ster Corp.,  which  was  established  in  1948. 
It  became  a  multimillion-dollar  business 
which  had  five  factories  by  1972.  Today 
none  remain  in  operation.  In  Just  a  few 
years  a  viable  firm,  with  good  manage- 
ment and  modem  equipment  has  been 
completely  undercut  by  these  question- 
able import  practices. 

In  the  last  3  months,  at  least  12  shoe 
factories  in  the  Maryland -Pennsylvania 
area  have  closed  and  others  are  likely  to 
close  also  if  relief  is  not  forthcoming. 

This  amendment  protects  the  Amer- 
ican footwear  industry,  its  employees, 
and  the  American  consumer  from  unfair 
competition  which  results  from  a  circum- 
vention of  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Footwear 
Industry  directly  employs  approximate- 
ly 200.000  people.  An  additional  100.000 
employees  work  in  supporting  industries 
such  as  tanning  leather,  and  so  forth. 
In  1960  foreign  made  footwear  con- 
stituted less  than  5  percent  of  our 
domestic  market.  During  the  past  14 
years  the  degree  of  import  penetration 
into  our  domestic  footwear  market  has 
increased  to  40  percent.  The  impact  of 
this  surge  of  imports  is  predictable  and 
approximately  50.000  jobs  have  been  lost 
during  the  last  14  years  as  a  result.  Do- 
mestic production  has  now  dropped  to 
those  levels  which  existed  in  the  early 
1950's. 

Mr.  President,  the  footwear  industry 
is  a  labor  intensive  industry  and  thus 
especially  susceptible  to  imports  from 
those  nations  which  have  cheap  labor. 
This  problem  has  been  aggravated  re- 
cently by  the  protectionist  positions  as- 
sumed by  many  other  importing  nations. 
By  excluding  these  low  cost  rubber 
goods,  the  foreign  producers  have  sought 
to  even  more  aggressively  penetrate  the 
American  market.  While  some  of  these 
factors  are  legitimate  techniques  in 
terms  of  imports  and  exports,  I  do  be- 
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lieve  that  the  devices  used  to  circum- 
vent the  American  selling  price  which 
would  be  corrected  by  my  legislation 
constitute  an  undesirable  evasion  of 
American  law  and  I  would  urge  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 


senate    joint   resolution    103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  105,  to  strengthening  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   C21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre>  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  521,  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Management  Act  of  1975. 

S.   8C3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
■  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  865,  a  bill 
to  promote  more  efficient  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's constniction  resources,  to  foster 
tlie  preservation  of  buildings  of  historic 
or  architectural  significance,  and  to  en- 
hance the  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment within  and  surrounding  Federal  of- 
fice buildings. 

S.    1432 WITHDRAWN 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1432,  a 
bill  to  provide  50-percent  service-con- 
nected disabihty  to  certain  veterans  who 
were  prisoners  of  war. 

B.    1446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1446,  a  bill  to 
autliorize  payment  of  retired  pay  actuar- 
ily  computed  to  persons,  otherwise  eli- 
gible, at  age  50. 

S.    1479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1479,  a  bill 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
in  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of 
craft  and  industrial  workers. 

S.    1729 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Bayh,  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1729,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  the  special  de- 
pendency requirements  for  entitlement 
to  husband's  and  widower's  insurance 
benefits,  to  provide  benefits  for  widowed 
fathers  with  minor  children,  to  make  cer- 
tain other  changes  so  that  benefits  for 
husband's,  widowers,  and  fathers  will  be 
payable  on  the  same  basis  as  benefits 
for  wives,  widows,  and  mothers,  and  to 
permit  the  payment  of  benefits  to  a  mar- 
ried couple  on  their  combined  earnings 
record  where  that  method  of  computa- 
tion provides  a  higher  combined  benefit. 

S.    1928 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1928.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  employment  while  in  the  United 
States  of  aliens  who  are  in  the  United 
States  unlawfully  or  lawfully  in  the 
United  States  but  not  entitled  to  employ- 
ment. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NATURAL  GAS  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1975 — S. 
692 

AMENDMENT     NO.     835 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

MODIFICATIONS     OF     .AMENDMENT     NO.     586 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  17  cosponsors,  I  have 
submitted  amendment  No.  586 — in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute — to  S.  692,  the 
Natural  Gas  Production  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975.  At  the  appropriate  time, 
during  debate  on  S.  692, 1  will  call  up  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
these  past  weeks,  we  have  continued  to 
review  the  text  of  amendments  No.  586 
very  carefully  to  insure  that  it  accom- 
plishes the  legislative  intent,  as  set  forth 
in  the  section-by-section  summary  of  the 
amendment  which  appeared  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  June  12.  Improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  amendment  to  avoid  am- 
biguity, and  these  modifications  have 
now  been  drafted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  to  amend- 
ment No.  586  to  S.  692  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  e.xhibit  A  immediately  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  stress 
that  the  amendments,  as  set  forth  in  ex- 
hibit A  to  these  remarks,  are  considered 
to  be  modifications  and  are  not  intended 
to  make  any  substantive  change  in  the 
originr.l  amendment. 

Exhibit  A 
Amendhient  No.  835 
On  page  2,  strike  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "transportation  in  Interstate  com- 
merce of  natural  gas  or  the  sale  In  interstate 
commerce  for  resale  of". 

On  page  2,  strike  Une  24  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "gas  in  Interstate  commerce  or  by  an 
affiliate  thereof  which  transports  natural  gas 
in  Interstate  commerce.". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  "broiler"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "boUer". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  "naural"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "natural". 

On  page  3,  at  lines  6  and  7.  strike  "In 
amounts  in  excess  of  50  Mcf  on  a  peak  day". 
On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  "ofT-shore"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "offshore". 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  3-13.  Uiclusive,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "com- 
pany for  or  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  new  natural  gas,  or  that  portion 
of  the  rates  and  charges  of  such  company 
which  relates  to  such  purchase  or  sale,  ex- 
cept (i)  to  tlie  extent  that  such  rates  or 
charges,  or  such  portion  thereof,  for  new 
natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Federal 
lands  exceed  the  national  ceiling,  established 
or  modified  by  regulation  of  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  25  of  this  Act.  or  (ii)  in 
any  case  where  a  natural-gas  company  pur- 
chases natural  gas  from  an  affiliate  or  pro- 
duces natural  gas  from  its  own  properties,  to 


the  extent  that  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  rates  and  charges  therefor  exceed  the 
current  rates  and  charges,  or  portion  thereof, 
made,  demanded,  or  received  for  comparable 
sales  by  any  person  who  is  not  affiliated  with 
any  natural-gas". 

On  page  5.  line  25.  immediately  before 
"sale"  Insert  "purchase  or". 

On  page  6,  strike  lines  1-10,  Inclusive,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "gas,  or 
that  portion  of  the  rates  and  charges  of  such 
company  which  relates  to  such  purchase  or 
sale,  except  (1)  to  the  extent  that  such  rates 
or  charges,  or  such  portion  thereof,  for  new 
natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Federal 
lands  exceed  the  national  ceiling,  established 
or  modified  by  regulation  of  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  25  of  this  Act,  or  (li)  In 
any  case  where  a  natural-gas  company  pur- 
chases natural  gas  from  an  affiliate  or  pro- 
duces natural  gas  from  its  own  properties,  to 
The  extent  that  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  rates  and  charges  therefor  exceed 
the  current  rates  and  charges,  or  portion 
thereof,  made,  demanded,  or  received  for 
comparable  sales  by  any  person  who  Is  not 
affiliated  with  anv  natural-gas  company;  or 
(2)". 

On  page  9.  line  10.  strike  "(4)"  and  Insert 
ill  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  11,  lines  4-5,  14-15,  and  24-25, 
."Strike  in  each  instance  "by  users  other  than 
residential  or  small  \isers". 

On  page  11,  line  18.  strike  "energy  sup- 
plies" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fuels". 

On  page  12.  strike  lines  2-5,  inclusive,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Amendments  of  1975.'* 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OF  1975— S.  521 

AMENDMENT  NO.  836 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  ths 
table.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Stevens)  .submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  521)  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf;  to  amend  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  842  AND  843 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  521)  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO  844 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  521)  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    84S    THROUGH    847 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  »S.  521  > .  supra. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1976— S.  598 

AMENDMENT  NO.  837 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  BRCX)KE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  598)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
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velopment    Administration 
ance  with  section  261  of  the 
ergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amendec 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     848 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  . 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed 
the  bill  (S.  598)  to  authorize 
tions  to  the  Energy  Research 
opment   Administration   in 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  „^., 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Ac 
and  section  16  of  the  Federal 

Energy  Research  and ,. 

1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Ill    accord-     land),  chairman;  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
A|;omic  En-     kansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Sena- 
and  for     tor  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hritska) 


ah  amend- 

)y  him  to 

appropria- 

a  id  Devel- 

afcordance 

Energy 

section  305  of 

of  1974, 

Ndnnuclear 

I  Developm  jnt  Act  of 
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to  lie  on 


pre  posed 


FEDERAL    COAL    LEASING    AMEND- 
MENTS ACT— S.  391 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  838  AND 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
the  table.) 

Mr.      RANDOLPH      submitted 
amendments  intended  to  be 
him  to  the  biU  (S.  391)   to 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  840  AND  SAl 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and    o  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  two 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed 
the  bill  (S.  391).  supra. 
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by 
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and  for 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  825 


cospoi  Lsors 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talju^ge.  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr 

the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
and  the  Senator  from 
Hansen)    were  added  as  --_^_ 
amendment  No.  825,  proposed  to 
(S.  1587)   to  amend  the  Public 
and  Economic  Development  Act  . 
to  Increase  the  antlrecessionar;  r 
tiveness  of  the  program  and 
purposes. 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senatbr 
North     Carolina     (Mr.     Morgai 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendnient 
825,  supra. 


far 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MrJ  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a 
public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  September  4.  1975.  at    0  a  m 
in    room    2228,    Dirksen   Senate]  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nom 
Terry  L.  Shell,  of  Arkansas,  to 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  ai. 
em  districts  of  Arkansas,  vice  J 
Henley. 

Any  person  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination,  shiill,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  sucl  hear- 
ing, file  In  writing,  with  the  comn  littee  a 
request  to  be  heard  and  a  stateiient  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  the 
Senator   from   Mississippi    (Mr.    East- 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  D  C 
REVENUE  BILL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  tlie  District  of  Columbia  that  hearings 
will  be  held  during  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1975,  on  a  bill  passed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  and  signed  by 
the  mayor  to  raise  revenues  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Persons  wishing  to 
testify  or  submit  written  statements  on 
this  legislation  should  contact  Robert 
Harris,  staff  director  of  the  committee,  at 
6222  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Because  the  proposed  legislation  has 
never  been  pubhcly  printed  in  Its  final 
form,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
legislation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  In  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
July  23,  1975J 
H.R.  — 
An  act  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses "^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Revenue  Act  of  1975'. 

TITLE  I— REGISTRATION  PEE  AND 
EXCISE  TAXES 

FOE   MOTOB   VEHICLES 

Sec.  101.  Section  3  of  Title  IV  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  ap- 
proved August  17.  1937  (D.C.  Code,  sec'  40- 
103),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  paragraph  designated  "Class  A"  of 
subsection  (b)  (relating  to  registration  fees 
for  passenger  motor  vehicles)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$30"  and  "$50",  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$40"  and  "$67".  respectively. 

(2)  The  paragraph  designated  "Class  B"  of 
subsection  (b)  (relating  to  registration  fees 
for  trucks,  tractors  and  certain  commercial 
motor  vehicles)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$53",  "$59",  "$69".  "$80".  "$91",  "$99". 
■$112",  "$128".  "$163".  "$191",  "$229",  and 
"$269",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$7i" 
"$79".  "$92".  "$107".  "$122".  "$132".  "$150"' 
"$171",  "$218",  "$225".  "$306".  and  "$359" 
respectively. 

(3)  The  paragraph  designated  "Class  C"  of 
subsection  (b)  (relating  to  registration  fees 
for  trailers),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$11",  "$16".  "$27".  "$43".  "$61".  "$80". 
•■$99".  "$128".  "$163".  "$203".  and  "$243" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15"  "$22"' 
"$36",  "$68",  "$82".  "$107".  "$132".  "$164"' 
"$218".  "$271",  and  "$323",  respectively.      ' 

(4)  The  paragraph  designated  "Class  D" 
of  subsection  (b)  (relating  to  registration 
fees  for  motorcycles,  motor  bicycles,  motor 
tricycles  and  motor  wheels)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$12".  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$16". 

(5)  The  paragraph  designated  "Class  E" 
of  subsection  (b)  (relating  to  registration 
fees  for  antique  motor  vehicles)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$5"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$7". 

(6)  The  paragraph  designated  "Class  P" 
of  subsection  (b)  (relating  to  registration 
fees  for  dealer  s  Identification  tags)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$30".  and  "$10".  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$40",  and  "$14"  re- 
spectively. ■ 

(7)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  3  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(d)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  gross 


proceeds  from  fees  payable  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Metrobus  Fund  estab- 
lished tmder  section   103  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1975.  The  remain- 
der of  the  proceeds  from  fees  payable  under 
this  title  shall  be  divided  between  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  and  the  Highway  Fund.  The  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  deter- 
mine   the    percentage    of    such    remainder 
which  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
General  Fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  that  the  percentage  of  such  remain- 
der deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  General 
Fund  shall  be   not  less  than   forty-two  per 
centum  or  more  than  forty-seven  per  centum 
of  such   remainder.   The   amounts   of   such 
remainder  not  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
General  Fund,  along  with  specified  moneys 
collected   from   the   motor-vehlcle-fuel   tax 
and  specified  amounts  of  fees  charged  for 
the  titling  of  motor  vehicles  and  trailers,  in- 
cluding specified  amounts  of  fees  charged 
for  the  Issuance  of  permits  to  operate  motor 
vehicles,    shall    be    appropriated    and    used 
solely  and  exclusively  for — 

"(1)  construction,  reconstruction,  improve- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  public  highways 
Including  the  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses In  connection  therewith; 

"(2)  the  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  di- 
rector of  vehicles  and  traffic  incident  to  the 
regulation  and  control  of  traffic  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  same;  and 

"(3)  the  expenses  necessarily  Involved  in 
the  police  control,  regulation,  and  adminis- 
tration of  traffic  upon  the  highways,  except 
that  the  total  amount  to  l3e  expended  under 
this  Item  shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  total  payment  appropriated  for  pay  and 
allowances  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  6(J)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  approved  March  3 
1925  (DC.  Code,  sec.  40-603(J))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "5  per  centum"  and  Insertine 
In  lieu  thereof  "6  per  centum". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  pro- 
ceeds collected  under  section  6(J)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925  (DC 
Code,  sec.  40-603(J))  shall  be  deposited  Into 
the  Metrobus  Fund  established  by  section  103 
of  this  title,  together  with  such  additional 
proceeds  collected  under  section  6(j)  as  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  In 
his  discretion,  deem  to  be  appropriate  and 
necessary. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Metrobus 
Fund"  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Fund").  The  Fund  shall  consf.st 
of  amounts  paid  into  It,  from  time  to  time, 
from  the  revenue  collected  as  follows: 

(1)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amounts 
collected  under  Title  IV  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  40-101  et  .seq.) . 

(2)  At  least  one-sixth  of  the  amounts  col- 
lected under  section  6(J)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
40-603(j)). 

(3)  The  amounts  collected  under  section 
125(1)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2602)  (imposing 
a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  from  parking) . 

(4)  At  least  one-fifth  of  the  amounts  col- 
lected under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
April  23,  1924  (Imposing  a  tax  on  motor-ve- 
hicle fuels),  such  amounts  to  be  deposited 
Into  the  Fund  no  sooner  than  July  1,  1976. 

(b)  The  amounts  in  the  Fund  shall  be 
available,  when  appropriated,  to  pay  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Metro- 
bus  system. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  submit  to  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  no  later  than  January 
1, 1976,  proposed  legislation  detailing  a  three- 
tier  registration  fee  for  automobiles  in  class 
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A  of  section  3(b)  of  Title  IV  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  40-103)  to  replace  the  existing  two-tier 
structure,  with  disproportionately  lower  fee 
increases  for  lighter  weight,  compact  and 
subcompact  automobiles. 

(b)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  submit  to  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  no  later  than  January  1,  1976, 
proposed  legislation  detailing  a  restructured 
three-tier  motor  vehicle  excise  tax  rate  which 
provides  for  a  substantially  lower  tax  rate 
for  lighter  weight,  compact  and  subcompact 
automobiles. 

TITLE    11— MOTOR    VEHICLE    FUEt    TAX; 
DEED  RECORDATION  TAX 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  23,  1924  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-1901)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "8"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  on  and  after  the  efi'ective  date  of  this 
section,  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
ceeds collected  under  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle 
fuels  sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes",  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
1901)  to  which  reference  is  made  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  Metrobus  Fund  established  by  Sec- 
tion 103  of  title  I  of  this  act.  together  with 
such  additional  proceeds  collected  under  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  other  purposes",  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-1901 )  as  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may.  In  his  discretion, 
deem  to  be  appropriate  and  necessary. 

Sec.  202.  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  submit  to  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  January  1,  1976,  a 
thorough,  documented  study  outlining  the 
availability  of  differential  tax  rates  on  leaded 
and  unleaded  gasoline,  and  weighing  positive 
and  negative  health,  environmental  and  in- 
come-class impacts  of  such  a  differential  tax 
policy. 

Sec.  203.  Section  303(r)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Real  Estate  Deed  Recordation  Tax 
Act,  approved  March  2,  1962  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
45-723(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "one- 
half  of  1  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1  per  centum". 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  Dffi- 
TRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  SALES  AND  USE 
TAX  ACTS 

Sec  301.  The  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  114  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2601  14(a)  ( 1 ) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Food  or  drink  served,  prepared  for 
immediate  consumption,  or  sold,  in  or  by, 
restaurants,  lunch  couutei»,  cafeterias, 
hotels,  snack  bars,  caterers,  boarding  houses, 
carryoat  shops  and  other  like  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  food  or  diluk  sold  ready  for  imme- 
diate consumption  from  carts,  and  motor 
vehicles  or  any  other  form  of  vehicle.  Hot 
or  cold  sandwiches  are  considered  prepared 
foods." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec,  47-2601  14(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  The  sale  of  or  charges  made  for  the 
service  of  parking,  storing  or  keeping  motor 
vehicles  or  trailers.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  'motor  vehicles'  mean  any  velUcle 
propelled  by  an  internal-combusition  engine 
or  by  electricity  or  steam,  except  road  rollers, 
larra  tractors,  and  vehicles  propelled  only 
upon  stationary  rails  or  tracks;  and  'traUer* 
means  a  vehicle  without  motor  power  in- 
tended or  used  for  carrying  property  or  per- 
sons and  drawn  or  intended  to  be  drawn  by 


a  motor  vehicle,  whether  such  vehicle  with- 
out motor  power  carries  the  weight  of  the 
property  or  persons  wholly  on  its  own  struc- 
ture or  whetlier  a  part  of  such  weight  rests 
upon  or  is  carried  by  a  motor  vehicle." 

(3)  Paragraphs  (4)   and  (7)  of  subsection 

(a)  of  section  114  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-2601,  14(a)  (4)  and  (7) )  are  repealed. 

(4)  Paragraph  (11)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  114  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2601(14)  (a)  (11))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(11)  The  rental  of  textiles  to  commercial 
visers,  the  essential  part  of  such  rental  in- 
cludes the  recurring  service  of  laundering  or 
cleaning  thereof." 

(5)  Section  114(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2601)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "other  than  sales  of  local  telephone  serv- 
ice",  and  paragraph    (1)  (B)    of   subsection 

(b)  of  section  114  Is  repealed. 

(6)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  114  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2601  14(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  Food  or  drink  sold  in  the  same  form, 
condition,  quantities  and  packaging  as  is 
commonly  sold  in  grocery  type  food  stores, 
except  when  sold  by  businesses  as  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section." 

(7)  Section  125  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  47-2602)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  125.  A  tax  is  imposed  upon  all  ven- 
dors for  the  privilege  of  selling  at  retail  cer- 
tain tangible  personal  property  and  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  certain  selected  services 
(defined  as  retail  sale  and  sale  at  retail  In 
this  title) .  The  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be  5  per 
centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  or 
charges  for  such  tangible  personal  property 
and  .«ervlces.  except  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  8  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sales  of  or 
charges  for  the  service  of  parking  or  storing 
motor  vehicles  or  trailers; 

"(2)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  6  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  or  charges 
for  (A)  any  room  or  rooms,  lodgings,  or  ac- 
commodations, furnished  to  transients  by 
any  hotel.  Inn.  tourist  camp,  tourist  cabin, 
or  any  other  place  in  which  rooms,  lodgings, 
or  accommodations  are  regularly  furnished 
to  transients;  and  (B)  food  or  drink  served, 
prepared  for  immediate  consumption,  or  sold 
as  described  In  section  114(a)(1);  and 

"(3)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  6  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  spiritous 
or  malt  liquors,  beer  and  wines;  and 

"(4)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sales  of  food 
and  drink  as  described  in  section  114(a)(1) 
of  this  title  when  sold  from  vending  ma- 
cliines." 

(8)  Section  127  of  such  Act  (DC,  Code, 
sec.  47-2604)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  127.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  his 
reimbursement  as  provided  In  section  126 
of  this  title  Insofar  as  it  can  be  done  and  yet 
eliminate  the  fractions  of  a  cent,  the  vendor 
shall  add  to  the  sales  price  and  collect  from 
the  purchaser  such  amounts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  cf.rry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

(9)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  128  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2605(1))  is  amended 
to  rejwl  as  follows: 

"(1)  Sales  of  natural  or  artificial  gas  and 
electricity." 

(10)  Section  128(o)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-2605(0))  is  amended  by  in-sertlng 
"whether  or  not"  after  "drugs  ". 

Sec.  302.  Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Use 
Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47  2701)  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  201(a)  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2701  (a)  (5) )  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 114(a)(1)  of  title  I  of  this  act",  im- 
mediately after-  "consider.'!  U<jii". 


(2)  Section  212  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-2702)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  212.  There  Is  hereby  Imposed  and 
there  shall  be  paid  by  every  vendor  engaged 
in  business  in  the  District  and  by  every  pvir- 
chaser  a  tax  on  the  use,  storage,  or  con- 
.sumpiion  of  aiiy  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty and  services  sold  or  purchased  at  retail 
sale.  The  rates  of  tax  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  5  per  centum  of  the  sales  price 
of  such  tangible  personal  property  or  serv- 
ices, except  that — 

"(a)  the  rat©  of  tax  shall  be  6  per  centum 
of  tlje  gross  receipts  from  the  sales  of  of 
charges  for  (1)  any  room  or  rooms,  lodging.s, 
or  accommodations,  furnished  to  transients 
by  any  hotel.  Inn,  tourist  camp,  tourist 
cabin,  or  any  other  place  In  which  roorn^, 
lodgings,  or  accommodations  are  regularly 
furnished  to  transients,  and  (2)  food  or 
drink  served,  prepared  fur  immediate  con- 
sumption, or  sold  as  described  in  section 
114(a)  (1);  and  (3)  spiritous  or  malt  liquors, 
beer  and  wines;  and 

"(b)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  8  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sales  of  or 
charges  for  the  service  of  parking  or  slor- 
ing  motor  vehicles  or  trailers;  and 

"(c)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  centuia 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  food 
and  drink  as  described  In  sec.  114(a)(1)  of 
title  I  of  this  act  when  sold  from  vending 
machines." 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  201  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-2701  (a)  (2))    Is   repealed. 

(4)  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  201  of  such  Act  (D.C.  (3ode,  sec.  47  • 
2701  (a)  (9) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  The  rental  of  textiles  to  commercial 
users,  the  essential  part  of  which  rental  in- 
cludes recurring  service  of  laundering  or 
cleaning  thereof." 

(6)    Paragraph   (1)    of  suhsection   (b)    Ol 
section  201  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47 
2701   1(b)(1))    is  amended  by  striking  out 
"oth-sr  than  sales  of  local  telephone  services." 

TITLE  rV— CIGARETTE  TAX 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  603  of  the  District  c.t 
Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  .sec. 
47-2802)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "6 
cents"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "m 
cents". 

(b)  (1)  In  the  case  of  cigarette  tax  .'-tamp.'i 
which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendment  and  which 
on  such  date  are  held  (affixed  to  a  cigarette 
package  or  otherwise)  by  a  wholesaler,  re- 
taller,  or  vending  machine  operator,  licensed 
tmder  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette 
Tax  Act,  such  llcen.see  shall  pay  to  the  Mayor 
(In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  tax  represented 
by  such  tax  stamps  o:i  the  date  of  their  pur- 
chase and  the  amount  of  tax  which  an  equal 
number  of  cigarette  tax  stamps  would  rep- 
resent if  purchased  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendment. 

(2)  Within  twenty  daj-s  after  the  effective 
date  of  .such  amendment,  each  such  licensee 
(A)  shall  file  with  the  Mayor  an  affirmed 
statement  (on  a  form  to  he  pre,scribed  bj 
the  Mayor)  showing  the  number  of  such 
cigarette  tax  stamps  held  by  him  a.s  of  the 
beginning  of  the  day  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  amendment,  or  If  such  day  is  a  Sun- 
day, as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  day 
and  (B)  shall  pay  to  the  Mayor  the  amount 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 

(3)  Each  such  licensee  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve for  the  twelve-month  period  Immedi- 
ately following  the  effective  date  of  such 
r.!nendment  the  inventories  and  other  rec- 
ords made  which  form  the  basis  for  the  in- 
formation furnished  to  the  Mayor  on  the 
statement  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
subsection. 

(4»  For  piu-poses  of  this  subsection,  a  tax 
.stamp  shpll  be  considered  as  held  hv  a  whole- 
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saler.  ratafler,  or  Tending  machine 
U  title  thereto  has  passed   to 
aaler,  retailer,  or  o(>erator   (wL 
delivery  to  Mm  has  been  made) 
to  BQcti  stamp  has   not  at   any 
transferred  to  any  person  other 
wholesaler,  retailer,  or  operator. 

(5)  A  violation  of  the  provisions 
graph    (1).    (2),   or    (3)    of   this 
shall  be  punishable  as  provided 
611   of  the   District   of   Columbia 
Tax  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2810). 
TITLB  V— AVIENDMENTS  TO 
IMPOeiKO    A    TAX    ON    PIN 
8TITUTIONS.    GUARANTY 
AND  PUBLIC  UTILJTTES 
8«c.  501.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Ac 
"An  Act  making   approprlatJons  ti 
for  expen.'^es  of  the  ^vemment  of 
trlct  of  Ct^umbia  for  the  fiscal  ye 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  bundled  _, 
and   for  other  purposes".   approve< 
1902    <D.C.    Code,   sec.   47-1701    et 
amended  as  follows: 

<n  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  sectloji 
Code.  sec.  47-1701)   Is  amended  by 
out   "5  per  centiim"  and   Insertlnii 
thereof  "6  per  centum". 

(2)  Paragraph  a  of  such  sectlor 
Code,  sec.  47-1702)  is  amended  by 
out  "one  and  one-half  per  centum' 
•ertlng  in  IJeu  thereof  "three  per  ce_. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
Buch  section  6   (DC.  Code.  sec.  47- 
amended   by  strUslng  out  "four  per 
per  annum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
per  centum  per  annum". 

(4)  Panurraph  9  of  such  section 
Code.  sec.  47-1704)    Is  amended  by 
out  "two  per  centum  per  annimi' 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "three  per 
annum". 

TITLE  \1— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTk 
COLUMBIA    rwcOMB    AND 
TAX  ACT  OP  1947 
Sec.  601.  The  District  of  Columbia 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947   (D 
sec.  47-lSOl  et  seq.)   Js  amended  as 

(1)  Paragraph  (u)  of  section  4  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1551 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(u)  The  term  'dependent'  ... 
pendent  as  defined  In  section  152 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraol  i 
section  4  of  Title  I  of  such  Act  (D 
sec.  47-1561c(v) )  is  amended  to 
lows: 

"The  term  "bead  of  a  famUy'  „„;„._, 
dlvldTuU  who  Is  single,  or  if  married 
rated  from  husband  or  wife." 

(3)  The  commencing  phra.se  In  .^ 
Title  n  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  following  organizations  shal 
empt  from  taxation  under  this  artlcl* 
to  the  extent  that  such 
unrelated  business  taxable  income  s 

tax  under  sections  511  of  the 

enue  Code  of  1954,  In  which  event 
ganlzations  shall  be  subject  to  tax  _. 
article   on   said   unrelated   business 
Income : " 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of 
of   such   Act    (DC.   Code,   sec.   47 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  Unemployment  Compensation 
ments  received   by  an   individual   f r : 
District  of  Columbia  Unemploymen ; 
peitsatlon  Board  or  a  similar  State 
thoee   periods   during   which   he 
ployed." 

(5)  Paragraph  (16)  (entlUed  .. 
Investment  Trusts")  of  section 
TlUe  m  of  tuch  Act  (D.C.  Ctode 
lM7b(a)(16)),  is  renumbered  as 
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(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  TiUe  m 
of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1557b(a))  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(18)  Household  P_nd  Dependent  Care 
Services — To  the  same  extent  that  such 
amount  Is  deductible  under  section  214  of 
the  Internal  R<iveiuie  Code  of  1954,  any 
amount  e.'ipended  by  an  individual  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment;  Provided, 
however,  that  the  requirement  of  section 
214  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
that  married  couples  must  file  a  single  re- 
turn Jointly,  shall  not  be  applicable." 

(7)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  2 
ol  Title  V  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  47- 
1564a(a)  and  47-l564a(b))  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Residents  and  Nonresidents. — Every 
nonresident  of  the  District  receiving  Income 
subject  to  tax  under  this  article  and  every 
resident  of  the  District,  except  flduclarles. 
when — 

"(1)  his  gro?s  Income  for  the  taxable  year, 
if  single,  or  if  married  and  not  living  with 
husband  or  wife,  exceeds  the  personal  exemp- 
tions authorized  for  the  taxpayer  as  of  July 
1,  1975,  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  151  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  or 

"(2)  his  srro.ss  Income  for  the  ta.Tab!e  yer.r. 
if  married  and  living  with  husband  or  wife, 
exceeds  the  combined  amount  of  the  per- 
sonal exemptions  authorized  for  the  ta.\- 
payer  and  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  as  of 
July  1,  1975.  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  151 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  or 

"(3)  his  gross  sales  or  gross  receipts  from 
any  trade  or  business  other  than  an  unin- 
corporated business  subject  to  tax  under 
title  Vui  of  this  article,  exceeds  $5,000,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  his  gross  income; 


a  de- 
the  In- 


(V)  of 

■t-  Code, 

as  fol- 


*(4)    the  combined  gross  Income  for  the 

taxable  year  of  a  husband  and  wUe  living 

together  exceeds  the  combined  amount  of 

Income     *^^    personal    exemptions   authorized   as   of 

Code,     J"'y    '■    1975,    for    the    taxpayer    and    the 

follows:      spouse  of  the  taxpayer  by  subsection  (b)  of 

Title  I  of     section  161  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

(u))    U     ^'5*'  o*"  the  combined  gross  .sales  or  gross 

receipts  from  any  trade  or  business,  other 

than  an  unincorporated  business  subject  to 

tax  under  title  Vin  of  this  article,  exceeds 

•6,000,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  their  gross 

Income. 

"(b)  Fiduciaries,— Every  fiduciary  (except 
a  receiver  appointed  by  authority  of  law  In 
possession  of  only  part  of  the  property  of  an 
an  to-     individual)  for—  ^    y-    i 

sepa-  .  "">  •'^'y  Individual  If  single,  or  If  mar- 
ried and  not  living  with  husband  or  wife 
for  whom  he  acts  having  a  gro.ss  income  for" 
the  taxable  year  In  excess  of  the  amount  of 
his  personal  exemption  as  authorized  for  the 
t«utpayer  as  of  July  i,  1975,  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  151  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954; 

"(2)  every  Individual,  if  married  and  liv- 
ing with  husband  or  wife,  for  whom  he  acts 
having  a  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year 
in  excess  of  their  personal  exemptions  as  au- 
thorized for  the  taxpayer  as  of  July  1  1975 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  151  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(3)   every  estate  for  which  he  acts,  the 

gross  income  of  which  for  the  taxable  year 

is  in  excess  of  Its  personal  exemption,  which 

is  equivalent  to  the  personal  exemption  au- 

i—Pay-     thorlzed  for  an  individual  as  of  July  1.  1975. 

fitm  the     by  subsection  (b)   of  section  151  of  the  In- 

Com-     temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  or 

for         "(4)    every  trust  for  which  he  acts,  the 
xinem-     gross  income  of  which  for  the  taxable  year 

is  $100  or  over." 

Estate         (8)  Section  2  of  Title  VI  of  such  Act  (D.C. 

a)     of     Cede.  sec.  47-16«7a)   la  amended  to  read  a^ 

47-     follows : 

pa^grapb         "Sec.     2.     Personal     exemptions— (a)(1) 

There  shall  be  aDowed  to  reeldenta  the  same 
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deductions  for  personal  exemptions  as  are 
aUowed  as  of  July  1,  1975,  under  .section  15I 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"  (2)  A  taxpayer  who  qualifies  as  head  of  a 
famll-  shall  be  allowed  a  personal  exemption 
In  an  amount  which  is  twice  the  amount 
aUowed  the  taxpayers  as  of  July  1,  1976,  by 
subsection  (b)  of  section  151  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  return  nmde  for  a 
fractional  part  of  a  taxable  year,  the  personal 
exemptlor^s  shall  be  reduced  to  amounts 
which  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  full 
exemptions  provided  as  the  number  of 
months  In  the  period  for  which  the  return 
Is  made  bears  to  twelve  months." 

(9)  Subsection  4(b)  of  Title  VI  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1667  (b)  (1)  I3 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  applying  such  table  the  taxoayer's 
marital  status  on  the  last  dpy  of  the  taxable 
year  shall  control." 

(10)  Section  6  of  Title  VI  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-1567e)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.   602.    The   Mayor   of   the   District   of 
Columbia  shall,  within  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  submit  to  the 
Finance    and    Revenue    Committee    of    the 
CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor,  a  report 
which  shall  analyze  the  total  Impact  of  all 
District  of  Columbia  taxes  and  user  charges. 
This  report  shaH  set  forth  all  Information 
which    the    Mayor   deems    useful    to   a   full 
understanding    of    the    Impact    of    «^.e    tax 
structure.  It  shall  specifically  set  forth  the 
Impact  and  revenue  of  all  taxes,  as  a  sum. 
on  individual  residents  grouped  by  income 
class  and  family  status   (including  unmar- 
ried,   married,    single    parent,    retired,    and 
such   other  classifications  as  are  appropri- 
ate). The  same  analysis  shaU  be  given  for 
each    separate    tax    on    Individuals.    Such 
analysis  shall  Include  consideration  of  busi- 
ness taxes  and  charges  likely  to  be  passed 
on  to  consumers.  The  report  shall  aiso  set 
forth  the  impact  and  revenue  of  each  tax 
on  conmiercial  and  professional  activity,  and 
on  businesses  grouped  by  type  and  size  of 
business  activity.  In  addition  to  the  impact 
and   revenue   analysis,   the  report  shaU  set 
forth  the  distribution  of  returns  lac  each 
tax  grouped  by  quart  Ue  of  revenue  starting 
from  the  quartile  containing  the  fewest  re- 
turns. An  estimate  of  the  revenue  effect  and 
collection    expense    should    be    given    iot 
changes  in  major  exemptions  and  deductions. 
Sec.  603.  Section  2  of  TlUe  VII  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act   of    1947    (D.C.    Code,   sec.   47-1571a)    is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  or 
engaging  in  any  trade  or  business  within  the 
District  and  of  receiving  income  from  sources 
within  the  District,  there  Is  hereby  levied 
for  one  taxable  year  beginning  on  and  after 
January  1,  1975,  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  12 
per  centum  upon  the  taxable  Income  of  every 
corporation,  whether  domestic  or  foreign 
(except  those  expressly  exempt  under  section 
47-155't) .  The  minimum  tax  payable  shall  be 
•2600.  For  the  taxable  years  beginning  on 
and  after  January,  1976,  there  is  herebv 
levied  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  9  per  centtun  upou 
the  tr..\-able  Income  of  every  corporation, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign  (except  tho!«; 
expressly  exempt  under  section  47-1554). 
The  minimum  tax  payable  shall  be  •25.00." 
Sec.  604.  Section  3  of  Title  Vin  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1574b) 
Is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

'Sec.  3.  For  the  prtvilege  of  carrying  on 
or  engaging  in  any  trade  or  business  within 
the  District  and  of  receiving  Income  from 
sources  within  the  District,  there  ie  hereby 
levied  for  one  taxable  year  beginning  on  and 
after  January  1.  1975.  »  tax  at  the  rate  o« 
12  per  centum  upou  the  tftyaVrle  UM:a(xie  of 
every  unincorporated  business,  whether  do- 
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niestic  or  foreign  (except  those  expressly  ex- 
empt under  section  47-1554).  The  minimum 
tax  payable  shall  be  $25.00.  For  the  taxable 
yeari  beginning  on  and  after  January-  1,  1976, 
there  is  hereby  levied  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  9 
per  centum  upon  the  taxable  Income  of  every 
unincorporated  business,  whether  domestic 
or  foreign  (except  those  expressly  exempt 
under  section  47-1554).  Tl»e  minimum  tax 
payable  shall  be  $25.00." 

Sec.  605.  Section  1  of  Ttltle  VIII  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fi'anchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Co.le,  sec.  47-1574)  is 
hereby  amended  by  striicing  the  following 
sentence: 

"The  words  'uMlncorpointecl  butlness"  do 
not  Include  any  trade  or  business  which  by 
law.  customs  or  ethics  cannot  be  Incorpo- 
rated, any  trade,  business,  or  profession  which 
can  be  Incorporated  only  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Professional  Corporation  Act.  or 
any  trade  or  business  In  which  more  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  gross  income  is  derived 
from  the  fjersonal  services  actually  rendered 
by  the  individual  or  members  of  the  part- 
nership or  other  entity  in  the  conducting  or 
carrying  on  of  any  trade  or  business  and  in 
which  capital  Is  not  a  material  income-pro- 
ducing factor." 

Sec.  606,  Sections  2,  4  and  5  oi  Title  XIII 
.of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-1589a,  c  and  d)  are  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "one-half  of  1  per  centum"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "three-fourths  of  1  per  cent- 
um." 

Sec.  607.  Sub.seetions  "(b)",  "(c)"  and 
"(d)"  of  section  1  of  Title  XIII  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1589(b), 
(c),  and  (d) ),  are  amended  by  redesignating 
said  subsectlon.s  as  "(c)",  "(d) "*,  and  "(e)" 
respectively,  and  os  redesignated  by  strik- 
ing from  subsection  "(d)"  the  figure  "6"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "9",  and 
by  inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  FAttORE  TO  Pay.  In  the  case  of  any 
failure  to  pay  the  amount  of  tax  required  by 
titles  VII  and  VIII  of  this  article  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  or  prescribed  by  the 
Mayor  or  Council  in  pursuance  of  law,  5 
per  centum  of  the  tax  shall  be  added  to  the 
tax  for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  that 
such  failure  continues,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  in  the  aggregate  except  that  when 
the  tax  Is  paid  after  such  time  and  It  Is 
shown  that  the  failure  to  pay  was  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  willful  ne- 
glect, no  such  addition  shall  be  made  to  the 
tax." 

Sec.  608.  Section  14  of  Title  xn  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-16861- 
1)  is  amended  by  striking  the  figtire  "6" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "9". 

Sec.  609.  Section  4(h)  (2)  of  Title  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-1551c(h) 
(2) )  is  hereby  repealed  in  Its  entirety. 
TITLE  VII— WATER  AND  SEWER  SERVICE 
RATES 

Sec.  701(a)  Water  and  Water  Service  Rates 
and  Charges.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation,  the  following 
rates  and  charges  shall  be  applicable  for 
water  and  water  services  provided  on  or 
after  July  1,  1976: 

(1)  Rates  and  charges  for  Metered  Serv- 
ices. The  minimum  rate  for  water  furnished 
any  premises  through  a  metered  service  shall 
be  $8.75  semiannually  for  the  use  of  up  to 
3,600  cubic  feet  of  water,  payable  in  advance 
and  for  water  furnished  during  such  period 
in  excess  of  that  quantity  the  rate  shall  be 
thirty  cents  per  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
water. 

(b)  Sanitary  Sewer  Service  Rates  and 
Charges.  The  charge  for  s.anitary  sewer  .serv- 


ice furnished  any  premises  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the 
charge  for  water  or  water  service  furnished 
any  such  premises  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Water  Supply  System  and  shall  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  time  as  water  charges  are  collected. 
When  water  Is  supplied  any  such  premises 
from  a  source  or  sources  other  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Water  Supply  System,  the 
charge  for  sanitary  sewer  service  shall  be 
the  same  in  amount  as  would  be  charged  if 
the  same  quantity  of  water  were  furnished 
such  premises  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Water  Supply  System  through  metered  serv- 
ice. Tlie  sanitary  sewer  charge  shall  be  added 
as  a  separate  item  on  the  bill,  if  any,  tor 
water  and  water  service  furnished  such 
premises, 

(c)  Payment  of  Rates  and  Charges.  All  rates 
for  water  and  water  service  and  the  charges 
for  sanitary  sewer  service  hereby  established 
shall  be  payable  at  least  once  semiannually. 
WTieu  the  computation  of  the  amount  of  any 
bill  lor  any  of  such  services  results  in  a  frac- 
tion of  one-hall  cent  or  more,  the  next  high- 
est amount  not  containing  a  fraction  shall 
be  charged. 

Sec.  702.  Penalties.  Tlie  penalties  to  be  im- 
posed it)r  failure  to  pay  bills  for  water  and 
sewer  service  aft«r  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  rendition  thereof,  and 
the  payment  of  any  costs  incurred  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  connection  with 
disconiiuuing  and  restoring  the  water  sup- 
ply to  any  premises,  shall  be  as  provided  by 
sections  102  and  210  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Works  Act  of  1954  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  43-1521a,  43-1609). 

Sec.  703.  Change  in  Ownership  or  Occu- 
pancy. Any  person  who  desires  a  statement 
of  the  account  of  any  water  or  sewer  service 
charge  to  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  any 
premises  shall  make  a  wi'itten  request  to 
the  Water  Registrar  on  or  before  the  date 
of  such  acquisition,  except  that  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  payment  of  water  and 
sewer  service  charges  by  shutting  off  the 
water  supply  or  by  refusing  to  restore  the 
water  .supply  may  be  exercised  without  re- 
gard to  any  change  of  ownership  or  occu- 
pancy of  any  such  premises.  The  Water 
Registrar  shall  have  access  to  all  premises 
furnished  water  or  sewer  service,  and  If  any 
such  premise  is  vacant,  any  request  for  a 
statement  of  account  shall  contain  a  fixed 
time  at  which  a  representative  of  the  Water 
Registrar  may  obtain  access. 

Sec.  704.  By  November  16,  1975,  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  submit  to 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  (Columbia  a 
water  rate  structure  which  shall — 

(a)  continue  the  increasing  price  rate 
structure  contained  in  this  title  whereby  per 
unit  water  rate.s  increase  with  increased 
consumption; 

(b)  a  plan  to  provide  for  a  minimum  bill 
for  water  tisage  not  to  exceed  !}.2.89  for  the 
first  1,200  cubic  feet  of  water  used  during 
each  six  month  period; 

(c)  provide  a  scheme  whereby  residents 
of  multi-family  units  will  benefit  on  an 
equal  basis  with  residents  of  single-family 
tmlts  in  the  low-mlnlmimi  water  usage 
rates;  and 

(d)  provide  detailed  substantiation  for 
the  rate  structure.  The  structure,  plan  and 

,  scheme  submitted  by  the  Mayor  under  this 
section  shall  be  designed  to  make  no  change 
in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
water  rates  and  sewer  service  charges,  and 
shall  not  take  effect  unless  implemented  by 
further  action  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  706.  The  water  rates  and  sewer  service 
charge  contained  in  this  title,  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1975,  shall  terminate  on  January  1, 
1976,  unless — 

( 1 )  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
submits  to  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Colimibifl,  by  November  15,  1975.  a  complete 


report  substantiating  the  Increased  water 
rates  and  sewer  service  charges  as  necessi- 
tated by  increased  government  cost;  and 

(2)  the  Coimcll  adopts  a  resolution  (be- 
fore January  1,  1976)  stating  that  the  Coun- 
cil concurs  in  the  Mayor's  report.  In  the 
event  such  report  is  not  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  November  15,  1976,  or  the  Coun- 
cil does  not  adopt  such  resolution  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976.  then  the  water  rates  and  sewer 
service  charges  in  effect  on  June  30,  1975 
shall  again  be  effective  beginning  January  1, 
1976. 

Sec.  706.  Section  1520c  of  Title  43  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
43-1 520c)  is  hereby  amended  by  strtking 
the  second  sentence  therein  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  computing  the  charge  for  the  con- 
sumption of  water,  if  such  charge  Is  for  a 
period  beginning  prior  to  a  change  in  water 
rates  and  ending  thereafter,  such  charge 
shall  be  prorated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
charge  for  water  consumed  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  new  water  rates  at  the 
rate  which  Is  in  effect  during  that  period  of 
consumption,  and  to  charge  for  water  con- 
siuned  after  the  effective  date  at  tiie  ncv.' 
rates." 

TITLE  Vm — EFFECTIVE  DATE, 
SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  801(a).  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  101,  102,  201,  and  203  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
after  the  day  this  act  becomes  law  according 
to  the  provisions  of  section  602(c)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and 
Oovernmental  Reorganization  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  401 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  cigarette  tax 
stamps  sold  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  thirty 
days  after  the  day  this  act  becomes  law  ac- 
cording t.o  the  provisions  of  section  602(c) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovern- 
ment and  Oovernmental  Reorganization  Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  601 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  gross  receipts  or 
gross  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  for  each  succeeding  ye.\r  ending 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  section  601 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  and  after  January  1,  1976. 

(e)  Title  VII  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  July  1,  1975. 

(f)  Sections  103.  104.  202,  and  602  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  this  act  becomes  law 
according  to  the  provisions  of  section  602(c) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment 
and  Oovernmental  Reorganization  Act. 

(g)  Sections  603.  604,  605,  and  609  shall 
take  effect  with  taxable  years  beginning  on 
and  after  January  1.  1975. 

(h)  Sections  606,  607.  and  608  shall  take 
effei-t  on  January  1,  1976. 

(i)  Section  301.  with  the  exception  of 
subsections  (3),  (5)  and  (9)  of  that  section, 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
moutli  which  begin-s  moi-e  than  30  days  after 
the  effe<;tlve  date  of  tills  Act. 

(J)  Subsections  (3),  (5)  and  (9)  of  sec- 
tion 301   shall  take  effect  on  June  1,  1976. 

(k)  Section  302,  with  the  exception  of 
subsection  (3)  and  (6)  of  that  section, 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  30  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(1)  Subsections  (3)  and  (6)  of  section 
302  shall  take  effect  on  June  1,  1976. 

Sec.  802.  (a)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
including  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act, 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  m 
clrctimstance,  Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act,  including  the  remaining  amend- 
ments, and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

(b)  The  repeal  or  amendment  by  this  Act 
of  any  provision  of  law  shall  not  affect  any 
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act  done  or  any  right  accrued 
under  such  provision  of  law  belore 
fective  date  of  tblj  Act  or  any  suit 
log  had  or  ooaunenced  before 
date  ot  thla  A«t.   but   all  such 
liabilities  In   the  same  manner 
same  extent,  as  U  such  repe«il  or 
had  not  been  made. 

(c)   All  oSenaes  committed, 
alUes   Incurred,  prior   to  the 
of    this    Act,    under    any    provls^n 
hereby  repealed  or  amended.  _ 
cuted  and  punished  In  the  same 
with  the  same  effect  as  If  this 
been  enacted. 
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BUDGET  COMMITTEE  POiiTPONES 
OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  CON- 
ORESSION.\L   BUDGET   OFFICE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  will  postpone  its 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Con  rressional 
Budget  Office,  which  was  orginally 
scheduled  for  this  Thursday.  July   31, 

Pressing  Senate  business,  much  of  It 
dealing  with  important  budgelary  mat- 
ters, will  likely  demand  the  atl  ention  of 
members  until  the  end  of  UtIs  week's 
session.  I  believe  that  this  inportant 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Com  ressional 
Budget  Office  should  be  postpolaed  until 
the  members  of  the  committee  wiU  be 
able  to  give  it  the  serious  consideration 
which  It  deserves. 

The  hearing  will  be  reschedu:  ed  at  the 
first  available  opportunity,  and  adequate 
notice  will  be  given  to  all. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMEJ  rTS 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 


Presid  jnt 


The 


Mr.  PROXMIPvE.  Mr. 

week  our  Nation  will  become  a 
the  historic   agreement  which 
nounce  war  a«  a  meane  for 
current  bombers  of  Europe.   .. 
dent  will  sign  this  Instrument 
slnkl.  and  while  the  legal  effec ; 
document  will  be  disputed,   tlit 
effect  Is  obvious.  No  longer  wll 
be  an  Instrument  of  policy  for 
wishing  to  change  borders. 

This    affirmation    of    peace 
treaty  and  international  law 
best  tradition  of  oin-  Nation.   ... 
for  the  principle  that  govemmei^t 
be  by  law,  and  not  by  persons.  W 
can  this  Senate  not  see  its  way 
the   Genocide  Convention,   wh. 
no  more  than  affii-m  the  rule 
among  the  nations  of  the  Earth . 

Mr.  President,   the  Genocide   . 
a«  I  have  stressed  in  my  previoqs 
ments,  does  not  Itaiit  or  abroe 
laws,   treaties,  or  constitutiona 
slons  of  this  country.  On  the 
It  afllrms  the  commitment  of  l. 
try  to  law  and  to  peace.  Just  as 
sinki  agreement  does,  the  Genocitle 
vention  will  stand  for  a  moral  , 
that  killing  Is  wrong  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  not  ; 
It.  Mr.  President,  we  must  do  so 
slon. 
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OSD:  ADVERSARY  OR  ADvdcATE 
Mr.   PANNIN.   Mr.   President    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  priited  In 


the  Record  a  statement  br  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  and  the  material  attached 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Goujwateb 
As  anxloiis  as  I  am  to  see  the  federal  gpv- 
emment  c\it  back  on  Its  expenditures  and 
return  an  element  of  sanity  to  its  fiscal  op- 
erations, I  find  myself  In  strong  disagree- 
ment that  such  economies  should  be  con- 
fined to  our  military  personnel.  And  the  way 
I  see  It  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  action  In 
curtailing  the  commissary  fiinds  is  discrimi- 
natory In  the  extreme.  What  Is  more  it  pe- 
nalizes the  one  group  in  our  system  that  de- 
serves the  most  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  our  military  personnel  re- 
gard their  commissary  benefits  as  a  part  of 
their  pay  and  indeed  they  should  for  their 
payscale^  include  consideration  for  benefits 
revived  In  commissary  purchases. 

Mr,  President,  this  really  comes  down  to 
the  question  of  whether  promises  made  to 
our  military  men  are  to  be  honored  or  are 
to  be  subject  to  alterations  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  decides  that  a  change 
would  be  beneficial.  It  is  my  strong  belief 
that  of  nil  the  government  commitments  the 
ones  made  to  Its  military  men  are  the  most 
sacred. 

This  whole  question,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  very  expertly  presented  by  Army  Major 
General  Herbert  G.  Sparrow  (Ret.)  who 
served  as  head  of  the  Army  Council  of  Re- 
view Board  which  conducted  a  study  of  the 
services'  Personnel  Support  System  In  1973. 
Writing  In  the  Army  Times  July  23rd.  Gen- 
era! Sparrow  raises  the  possibility  that  the 
commissary  fiasco  may  lead  to  some  unfore- 
seen developmenu  He  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility that  a  major  AFL-CIO  union  might 
begin  to  organize  military  groups  offering 
to  protect  them  against  possible  'misunder- 
stardlnps"  brought  about  by  arbitrary  action 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

Because  of  Its  Importance  I  ask  that  Gen- 
eral Sparrow's  entire  article,  entitled  "OSD: 
Adversary  or  Advocate?"  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro. 
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The  article  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Army  Times,  July  23,  19751 
OSD:  Adversary  or  Advocate? 

(By  Maj.  Gen.  (Ret.)  Herbert  G.  Sparrow) 
(Gen.  Sparrow,  who  commanded  troops  at 
nearly  every  level  during  a  40-year  Army 
career,  retired  In  1973  after  serving  as  head 
of  the  Army  CouncU  of  Review  Boards  and 
conducting  a  study  of  the  services'  Personnel 
Support  Syirtems.) 

Two  mouths  ago.  sensUig  the  rising  tide  of 
outrage  in  the  military  community,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  President  on  the  alarming 
erosion  of  promised  military  entitlements. 
The  appeal  was  restrained  and  dealt  chlefiy 
with  a  single  issue:  the  credibUity  of  com- 
mitments made  officially  by  the  government 
to  its  servicemen. 

No  meaningful  or  satisfying  response  has 
been  received. 

Since  there  is  little  apparent  evidence  of 
understanding  within  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  of  the  moral  (and  morale)  Is- 
sues involved,  or  that  the  White  House  Is 
aware  of  the  impact  of  the  proposal— and 
smce  the  affair  is  coming  to  a  head  In  Con- 
gress—It seem*  time  to  take  another  look. 

If  it  coHts  the  DoD  $250  miuion  a  year  to 
operate  the  commissaries  and  they  are  made 
■elf-sufBclent  via  a  surcharge,  then  that  Is 
exactly  the  amount  that  wUl  be  taken  out 
ofthe  pockets  of  the  active  and  retired 
servicemen,  their  dependents,  widows  and 
children.  This  group  Includes  older  people 
Mvlng  on  pittances,  younger  servicemen  re- 


tired for  wounds  and  Junior  graders  wlUi 
families. 

AU  of  them  earned  the  beneflta  and  the 
security  offered  by  the  government  as  a  part 
of  their  remuueraUon  for  service  and  thev 
beUeved  the  assurances  given  In  good  faith 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

Men  have  risked  death  and  died  believing 
that  their  widows  and  chUdren  would  be 
taken  care  ol.  This  is  what  it's  about— this 
basic  trust  and  confidence  of  the  t.-oops  in 
then:  chain  of  command,  a  belief  by  all  hands 
in  the  Integrity  of  their  government.  More 
1.S  at  stake  than  grocery  money. 

Senior  Defense  officials  often  teU  tie 
retired  mUltery,  or  those  about  to  retire 
"We  need  your  support!"  Their  acUons  be- 
lle their  words  and  many  military  retirees 
far  from  being  supporters,  are  hostUe 

Let's  look  at  the  OSD  rationale.  Why  do 
they  propose  this  action? 

••Our  country  la  In  financial  trouble 
Government  expenditures  must  be  cur- 
tailed. Savings  must  be  made."  Agreed  But 
at  the  expense  of  a  single  group?  Nor  does 
It  pass  unnoticed  that  at  the  same  time 
the  government  is  handing  out  tax  rebates 
and  Social  Security  bonuses  to  Increase 
spending. 

'We  must  cut  back  on  expenditures  not 
direcuy  related  to  the  combat  mission."  By 
all  means.  But  the  moUvatlon  of  the  foices 
l3  an  essential  element  of  their  combat  ef- 
fectiveness. This  entails  not  only  belief  in 
their  mission,  but  a  sense  of  having  de- 
pendable support  from  above,  an  assurance 
of  protection  and  well-being  of  loved  ones. 
"Military  pay  has  caught  up  to  civilian 
pay."  I  cannot  speak  to  that,  though  It  is 
disputed  and  Is  made  In  oart  irrelevant  by 
an  earlier  breach  of  faith  (recomputa- 
tlon).  When  the  homework  (including  the 
Quadrennial  Pay  Review)  has  been  done 
that  should  have  been  accomplished  before 
the  commissary  fiasco  was  launched  then 
obviously  an  adjustment  of  active  duty  pav 
may  be  made.  Even  then  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  there  are  "fringe  benefit"  pack- 
ages in  civil  life  too. 

But  OSD  apparently  has  no  plan  to  keep 
Its  promises  to  retirees  or  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  dead. 

"This  Is  really  much  ado  about  nothing. 
We  estimate  that  added  costs  for  commis- 
sary patrons  wUl  be  only  about  «220/year 
(per  family)."  To  a  senior  06D  civilian, 
struggling  to  Uve  under  the  current  $38  000 
a  year  salary  Umltatlon,  that  may  not  be 
much.  What  other  groups  In  government  are 
being  asked  to  make  a  comparable  sacrifice? 
Remember  mUltary  people  also  are  tax- 
payers. 

"Nothing  Is  forever.  No  one  should  expect 
that  military  benefits  will  conUnue  in  the 
same  form  Indefinitely."  Agreed.  But  men  of 
Integrity  expect  one  another's  word  to  be 
good  for  the  period  to  which  It  applies. 

"Service  attractiveness  has  not  dimin- 
ished. Recruiting  for  the  volunter  army  Ik 
proceeding  very  well."  We  had  a  volunteer 
army  45  years  ago  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  recruiting  was  no  nrob!em.  In  that 
period  of  national  hardshlo  the  militerv 
servsd  with  a  15  percent  pay  cut  to  help, 
but  so  did  everyone  else  in  government. 

The  OSD  proposal  to  reduce  commissary 
support  is  said  to  stem  from  studies  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
OAO,  neither  of  which  has  re-pon>;ibility  in 
the  areas  of  troop  motivation,  dedication, 
loyalty  or  morale.  Interest  and  responsibil- 
ity for  these  matters,  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  are  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  Schleslnger,  whose  Assistant  Secre- 
tai-y  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  is 
Mr.  Brehm.  The  latter,  in  what  might  be 
termed  one  of  the  year's  more  memorable 
miscalculations,  stated  his  opinion  that  while 
the  commissary  action  might  be  unpalatable 
It  would  be  understood  and  accepted.  (The 
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principal  author  of  the  fiasco  is  reported  to 
be  the  OSD  Comptroller  Terence  McClary.) 

The  OSD  proposal  was  Indeed  understood, 
though  not  in  the  sense  Brehm  intended.  It 
was  Instead  recognized  as  a  significant  and 
symbolic  betrayal,  confirmation  of  existing 
misgivings  regarding  erosion  of  benefits  and 
the  type  of  support  to  be  expected  from  OSD. 

Unfortunately,  the  commissary  travesty 
may  have  stimulated  still  other  unforeseen 
developments.  The  proposal  has  been  seri- 
ously made  that  to  preclude  possible  "mls- 
nnderstandtngs"  and  to  protect  the  service- 
man (from  whom,  his  own  government?)  he 
should  serve  under  a  formal  written  contract. 
It  Is  reported  that  a  major  AFL-CIO  union 
Is  planning  a  campaign  to  organize  military 
people. 

Double  pay  for  overtime  may  be  Just 
around  the  corner.  "Hell,  no,  we  won't  go!" 
Is  not  far  behind  us.  How  about,  "No  con- 
tract, we  won't  fight!" 

In  such  developments  it  may  be  tliat  our 
country  will  reap  the  logical  consequences  of 
OSD  appearing  to  treat  people  In  uniform  as 
If  they  were  a  labor  force  to  be  maneuvered, 
manipulated  and  outwitted  by  management. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  Schleslnger  (an  ex- 
cellent Secretary  of  Defense)  and  the  Pres- 
ident were  not  better  advised.  Reportedly 
Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand,  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
opposed  the  proposal  as  do  other  military 
people  who  know  what  the  stores  mean  to 
users.  In  OSD  It  appears  that  servicemen 
have  an  adversary,  not  au  advocate. 

These  words  are  written  In  sadness,  that 
my  government  may  make  a  liar  of  me  and 
thousands  of  others,  military  and  civilian; 
and  In  regret  that  I  and  others  have  re- 
mained apathetic  and  silent,  when  the  gut 
Issues  go  far  beyond  the  commissaries,  con- 
cerning Instead  the  reliability  of  and  char- 
acter of  our  own  top  management. 

The  most  effective  course  apparent  would 
seem  to  be  that,  believing  in  a  Just  cause, 
we  continue  to  make  our  beliefs,  and  reasons 
for  them,  emphatically  clear  to  Congress. 

Unlike  many  other  groups,  we  are  not  ask- 
ing for  an  Increase  in  benefits,  but  only  for 
the  status  quo. 


SENATOR   HUGH   SCOTT'S   RECORD 
ON  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
beoi  5  years  since  Earth  Day,  yet  the 
serious  threats  which  endangered  our 
envlrorunent  then  continue  to  do  so  to- 
day. Clean  air,  clean  water,  and  a 
healthier  envkonment  are  tlie  goals 
toward  which  we  must  strive. 

But  now  that  Earth  Day  is  but  a  mere 
remembrance  of  things  past,  where  do 
we  go  now?  What  lies  ahead?  For  one 
thing,  we  must  look  to  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives for  the  guidance  and  wis- 
dom to  restore  our  environment.  One 
man  who  has  always  lent  his  help  is 
Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

Evei'y  day  Is  Earth  Day  for  our  es- 
teemed minority  leader,  Pennsylvania's 
senior  Senator,  Hugh  Scott.  His  enviable 
record  on  environment  and  conservation 
matters  should  be  an  example  for  all  of 
us  to  follow.  As  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Scott's  achievements  in  the 
area  of  the  envhonment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Legislation 

S.  520 — Eastern  WUderness  deslguate.s 
specified  lands  in  Michigan,  Missouri.  Flor- 
ida, Illinois,  Indiana.  Louisiana,  Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  Wisconsin  and  Puerto  Rico  as 
wVdemess. 

S.  1004— a  bUl  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  River,  PennaylvAala, 
for  a  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Votes 

Voted  for  the  amendment  to  withdraw 
from  all  forms  of  siu'face  mining  operations 
lauds  where  the  Federal  Government  owns 
the  coal  and  other  mineral  rights,  but  not 
ths  surface  rights. 
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Legislation 

S.  173 — a  bill  to  authorize  the  reinstate- 
ment and  extension  of  the  authorization  for 
Presque  Isle  Peniusula,  Erie,  Pa. 

S.  316 — a  bUl  to  fvirther  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  designating 
certain  lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1296— a  bill  to  further  and  protect  the 
outstanding  scenic,  natural,  aiid  scientific 
values  of  tiie  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

S.  Res.  222 — a  resolution  to  authorize  a 
Natioiml  Ocean  Policy  Study. 

Amendment  to  S.  316 — to  expand  the  acre- 
age under  study  and  add  a  new  study  for 
tliree  areas  in  Pennsylvania's  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Amendment  to  S.  425 — to  insert  In  the  ap- 
propriate place  provisions  that  such  regula- 
tion shall  not  be  promulgated  as  final  regu- 
lations until  the  Secretary  has  first  obtained 
the  written  concurrence  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  EPA,  and  elsewhere  in  the  bill  to 
insert  a  provision  that  certain  matters  shall 
obtain  the  wTltten  coucuiTence  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Votes 

Voted  for  amendment  to  give  states  the 
right  to  designate  and  define  areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern. 

Voted  for  prohibiting  environmental  nr>odl- 
fication  as  a  method  of  war. 

Voted  for  Convention  on  the  Preservatkm 
of  Marine  Pollution. 

Voted  for  Federal  Lands  Right-<tf-Way  Act. 

Voted  for  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

Voted  for  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
Amendments. 

Voted  for  EmergencTr  Chlorine  Allocation 
Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  National  Resource  Lands  Man- 
agement Act. 

Voted  for  Agriculture-Envtronmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  Appropriations  Act  of 
1975. 

Voted  for  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974. 

Voted  for  Energy  Supply  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  increase  from  %5 
miUion  to  $10  mfUlon  funds  for  rural  hous- 
ing for  domestic  farm  labor. 

Voted  for  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  amendments  and  Establishment 
of  National  Historic  Preservation  Fund. 


PUBLICATIONS  IN  PERIL 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ai-lzona  (Mr. 
Gold  water). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SHATKMEKT    BT    SENATOR    GoLOWATSa 

As  we  move  toward  enactment  of  the 
Treasury-Postal  Services  appropriations  bill, 
I  would  like  to  brlefiy  state  my  satisfac- 
tion that  the  bill  includes  the  fuU  monies 
requested  by  the  Postal  Service  'n  order 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  S.  411,  which  w? 
enacted  last  year  in  order  to  help  the  read- 
ing public  obtain  the  prlr.ted  word  througii 
tiie  mails. 

My  oUleagues  will  recaU  that  S.  411, 
enacted  as  PubUc  Law  92-238,  authorizes  the 
phaslng-in,  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
of  extremely  large  postal  increases  that  were 
Imposed  on  publications.  As  a  result  of  these 
Increases,  the  whole  range  of  printed  ma- 
terials being  sent  through  the  malls.  Includ- 
ing weekly  newspapers,  metropolitan  dailies, 
church  buUetins,  membership  Journals,  mag- 
azines, book  club  selecUons,  and  library 
acquisiUnns,  were  faced  with  a  sudden  hike 
In  mailing  costs  of  the  magnitude  of  300  to 
1000  percent. 

TTiere  vnis  no  way  mailers  of  these  various 
materials  could  cope  with  such  a  gigantic  rise 
In  expenses  without  suffering  a  serious  de- 
cline In  service  or  the  complete  coUapee  of 
their  publications,  and  In  response  to  the 
problem,  Ckiogress  acted  by  providing  that 
the  postage  Increabes  would  take  effect  In 
staged  Intervals. 

In  so  acting.  Congress  was  guided  by  at 
least  two  major  considerations.  First,  we 
recognized  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  ball- 
ing out  an  Industry  from  troubles  of  Its  own 
'Wting  because  here  the  maO  users  bad  no 
control  over  the  execsalve  and  siidden  bike 
in  maU  costs.  Second,  the  postage  Increases 
were  of  such  a  magnitude  that  they  reversed 
the  hlstorle  role  of  the  post  office  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
printed  word,  a  concept  that  has  been  public 
policy  since  the  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

To  these  considerations,  let  me  add  tbe 
fact  that  S.  411  does  not  provide  for  perma- 
nent payments  by  the  government  to  cover 
the  postage  costs  to  which  the  law  Is  ad- 
dressed. S.  411  does  not  repeal  the  Increases. 
All  It  does  is  give  the  mailers  of  publications 
a  fair  opportunity  to  adjust  to  the  full  costs 
of  postage  Increases  without  going  out  of 
business  or  sustaining  drastic  harm. 

It  is  the  American  reading  public — and 
the  premise  that  our  Republic  will  be  self- 
govemed  by  an  informed  citizenry — that 
would  really  suffer  if  the  promise  made  with 
the  enactment  of  8.  4 1 1  was  not  fulfilled,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  Congress  is  living  up  to 
Its  commitment  under  that  law  by  including 
monies  for  It  In  the  appropriaUons  blU.  which 
Is  now  pending  In  conference. 


INFLATION  REPORT  NO.  4— ADMIN- 
ISTERED PRICES  AND  INFLA- 
TION—PACT OR  FICTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi-.  President,  the 
language  of  economics  is  the  language  of 
tradeoffs.  And  now  the  admin  isti-ation 
has  posed  the  ultimate  tradeoff  to  the 
American  people:  Accept  high  unem- 
ployment into  the  next  decade  In  order 
to  slowly  work  hiflati<m  down  to  a  stable, 
low  level. 

If  there  Is  au>'  alternative  to  Uils  de- 
structive mamier  of  creating  stable 
prices — and  there  is— then  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  option  Is  morally  un- 
acceptable. But  what  Is  even  more  inter- 
esting is  that  there  is  a  serious  dispute 
among  the  Natkm's  leading  economists 
about  the  extent  to  which  soch  a  trade- 
off even  theoretically  exists. 
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What  I  am  talking  about 
profit  push  inflation  or  ad. 
pricing.  In  many  industries 
by  few  firms,  havoc  can  be 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
aggregate  demand  decreases  _ 
slon,  the  output  prices  from 
dustiles  may  fall  only  sligtijtly 
some  notable  cases,  actually 

This  is  what  economists 
polistic  competition,"  and  it 
the  jargon  of  kinked  demand 
and    discontinuous    margina 
curves. 

But  it  is  simple  to  anderstaili 
eral  concept.  And  because  ol 
trative  inflation,  we  have  the 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Council 
industries  do  not  respond  to 
situation,  the  CouncU  should 
the  price  increase  to  see  if  it 
a  task  they  have  timidly  „ 
a  few  of  the  more  blatant 
administered  prices. 

Now.  as  I  have  said,  there  it 
academic  dispute  about  this 
and  the  evidence  is  far  from 
such  a  distinguished  economist 
ner  Means,  former  associate 
research  for   the  Committee 
nomic  Development,  ventured 
AprU  of  this  year,  that — 
something  like  a  half  of  the 
rise  should  be  attributed  to  the 
Indirect  effects  of  the  oU  cartel 
the  rest  to  administrative  iiiflatfcn 
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Dr.  Means  has  worked  on  adii 
price  theory  much  of  his 
career,  starting  in  1935.  At  , 
Conference  on  Concentration, 
tered  Prices,  and  Inflation, 
presented  a  breakdown  of  the 

Price  Index  by  industry  

which  showed,  in  the  present 
output  prices  in  concentrated 
groups  have  risen  23  percent 
first  quarter  of  1974.  while 
Industry  prices  have  hardly 

In  a  detailed  study  comr... 
the  Wage  and  Price  Stabihty 
Prof.  Ralph  Beals  of  Amherst  C 
the  other  hand,  finds  much  tc 
in  Dr.  Means'  data.  Some  of 
lems  he  cites  include  the  WPI' 
slty  to  rely  upon  list  instead 
action  prices,   Dr.   Means 

choosing  competitive  and 

industries,  and  a  lack  of  acco 
cost  changes  in  price 

So  there  needs  to  be  more 

ing  of  how  administered  prices  . 
tributing  to  our  present  Inflatio^ 
the  worst  recession  since  the 
nosedive.  Professor  Beals 
much: 

There  Is  much  more  to  be  done 
understand  the  role  of  market 

concentration    in    price        , 

even  more  work  is  needed  to  see 
centratlon   may   affect   the 
wages  or  other  costs  to  demand 
pated  price  change. 
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This  was  also  stressed  by 
nay  Slater  of  the  Joint  Eco„. 
mittee  staff  at  the  Conference 

Until  we  do  understand  these  complex 
relationships,  we  must  vigorous  Lv  insist 
that  suspicious  price  increasesjin  con- 
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centrated  Industries  be  fully  investi- 
gated. I  am  afraid  the  present  Council  is 
not  suflSciently  convinced  that  adminis- 
tered prices  are  a  real  phenomenon  and 
a  cause  of  inflation.  Therefore,  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Council  has  been  less 
than  zealous  in  attempting  to  adminis- 
ter pricing  behavior. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  be  conduct- 
ing thorough  studies  of  administrative 
inflation  and  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
developing  research  from  other  sources. 
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CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
Mr.    FANNIN.    Mr.    President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Arizona    (Mr. 

GOLDWATER). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[The statement  follows:  ] 

Statement  bt  Senator  GoLDWAiER 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  public  pres6 
over  the  past  several  weeks.  I  believe  It  is 
about  time  for  the  news  media  of  this  coun- 
try to  decide  whether  it  really  believes  the 
United  States  should  have  a  functioning 
Intelligence  community  or  whether  it  should 
destroy  completely  the  CIA  and  all  the 
covert  activities  of  our  mUltary  services  and 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

This  is  becoming  an  extremely  serious 
question  for  the  future  of  our  country.  In  a 
world  divided  (and  I  say  that  after  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  phenomenon  called 
"detente")  I  find  It  unthinkable  that  any- 
one  shoiUd  consider  stripping  the  nation  of 
its  Intelligence  faculties.  Does  anyone  In  his 
right  mind  expect  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China  or  even  Castro's  Cuba  to 
suddenly  decide  Intelligence  la  Immoral?  Does 
anyone  in  this  chamber  feel  that  we  can 
adequately  defend  the  strategic  Interests  of 
the  United  States  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  And  out  what  our  potentional  ad- 
versaries are  doing?  Does  anyone  here  pres- 
ent believe  that  our  negotiators  at  the  SALT 
2  talks  can  reach  reasonable  arrangements 
with  the  USSR  without  understanding  what 
kind  of  strategic  arms  the  Soviets  are  de- 
veloping? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  young  nation.  Yet 
we  have  assumed  the  status  of  world  leader 
with  all  the  sophistication  and  maturity  re- 
quired in  today's  international  climate.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  our  allies  as  well  as  to 
our  own  people  to  keep  a  healthy  and  effec- 
tive intelligence  system  operating  in  our 
own  best  interest — and  I  might  say  in  the 
best  interest  of  individual  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, throughout  the  globe. 

My  purpose  here  Is  not  to  prejudge  the 
Senates  Investigation  of  the  CIA.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  assigned  to  this 
task  I  am,  in  effect  a  member  of  the  "Jury" 
which  In  good  time  will  submit  Its  findings 
in  a  formal  report.  Nevertheless  I  have  made 
some  observations  on  the  material  we  have 
covered  so  far.  And  In  no  instance  can  I  see 
where  the  CIA  did  anything  but  act  on 
orders  to  insure  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  strategic  interests  abroad  and 
In  no  instance  thus  far  can  I  see  where  tho 
CIA  acted  in  violation  of  the  law. 

This  of  course  is  contrary  to  the  Impres- 
sion which  is  dally  given  the  public  by  the 
news  media  and  by  what  I  would  describe 
as  professional  CIA  detractors. 

Mr.  President,  my  study  of  the  stories  writ- 
ten In  recent  weeks  about  the  activities  of 
the  CIA  and  our  law  enforcement  agencie.s 
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shows  R  heavy  element  of  exaggeration  and 
strained  reasoning.  For  many  of  these  stories 
there  was  no  adequate  reason,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  a  desire  to  capitalize  on 
the  CIA  investigation.  A  case  In  point  Is  the 
whole  episode  concerning  former  White  House 
employee  Alexander  P.  Butterfleld.  In  a  fren- 
zied effort  to  try  and  show  that  the  CIA  had 
infiltrated  the  President's  own  staff,  the 
media  did  a  great  disservice  to  a  man  whose 
record  of  public  service  Is  unblemished  even 
though  he  was  a  part  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. TlUs  kind  of  rush-to-judgment  on 
th'!  part  of  the  media  Is  not  helping  legiti- 
mate legal  efforts  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  al- 
legations that  some  of  our  intelligence  activl- 
tlves  are  unjustified.  They  complicate  the  ef- 
forts of  Congressional  committees  while  con- 
fusing the  issue  with  sensational  headlines 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual 
facts  under  Investigation.  Mr.  President,  the 
Butterfleld  story  is  only  one  of  many  at- 
tempts to  besmhch  the  CIA  and  destroy  this 
nation's  intelligence  community. 

But  my  argument  here  Is  not  with  the 
press  and  the  news  media.  I  know  how  they 
operate  and  do  not  expect  them  to  paiss  up 
any  news  stories  that  appear  legitimate.  The 
question  I  am  raising  here  is  whether  there 
is  some  purpose  behind  these  recurring  re- 
ports and  rumors  of  CIA  perfidy.  If  I  were 
writing  the  script  for  a  story  of  conspiracy 
to  destroy  the  American  Intelligence  com- 
munity I  would  take  my  material  from  the 
events  which  began  the  day  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
the  CIA  had  kept  files  on  10.000  Americans 
In  an  alleged  departure  from  Its  assigned  task 
to  function  only  overseas. 

And  in  passing  let  me  sav  that  if  I  had 
been  m  charge  of  the  CIA  and  we  had  people 
like  Daniel  Ellsberg  giving  away  for  publica- 
tion whole  volumes  of  classified  covernment 
information  I  would  have  had  files  on  a  lot 
more  than  10,000  persons. 

Now  looking  at  this  train  of  events  closely 
we  find  that  the  investigations,  far  from 
quieting  the  alarm,  became  the  excuse  for 
the  floating  of  all  kinds  of  charges  against  the 
CIA,  the  FBI,  even  local  law  enforcement 
bodies. 

For  myself,  I  .should  like  to  know  rnoie 
about  the  identity,  the  backgrounds  and  the 
purposes  of  those  who  float  another  hot 
rumor  every  time  the  CIA  furor  in  the  media 
ahows  signs  of  nuinlng  Its  course.  Believe  me 
I  would  like  to  believe  the  whole  thing  Is 
coincidence  or  the  result  of  good  investiga- 
tive reporting  on  the  part  of  the  press.  But 
I  oannot  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that  the 
assault  on  our  intelligence  capacity  is  some- 
how contrived  and  inspired  by  perwis  who 
do  not  have  thl.s  couutrv's  be.st  iptere^iti  at 
heart. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  actually  in  danger  of 
talking  ourselves  into  a  national  frame  of 
mind  which  says  that  any  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  government  which  is"  not  im- 
mediately published  on  the  front  pages  of 
our  newspapers  and  broadcast  far  and  wide 
by  radio  and  television  is  somehow  Illegal  or 
downright  obscene.  We  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  an  element  of  confidence  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
a  world  leader.  We  seem  to  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  CIA  but  that  It  should  never 
do  anything  covert.  Its  like  saying  that  its 
all  right  to  conduct  intelligence  but  we  must 
never  do  any  spying. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  this  whole  business 
of  throwing  up  our  hands  and  pretending 
righteous  indignation  over  methods  used  b.v 
our  intelligence  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies is  becoming  rldlciUous.  I  suggest  that 
the  conduct  of  intelligence  on  behalf  of 
freedom  la  an  honorable  profession.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  how  many 
times  we  have  benefited  from  advanced  In- 
telliiience  about  the  designs  and  plans  for 
Americtii  enemies.  This  has  stood  us  In  good 
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stead  In  all  of  our  wars,  starting  wlUi  the 
spying  Paul  ReTere"s  helpers  did  to  gain 
Intenigence  abont  movements  of  the  British. 
The  idea  that  we  can  live  In  a  dangerous 
world  wlthont  protecting  otir  own  srtrateglc 
interests  In  an  era  of  blatant  commnnlst 
aggression  Is  chlldtsh  and  foolish.  It  Is  un- 
worthy of  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom. 


UW  OZONE  UNIT  ON  APOLLO 
"FLAWLESS" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Wyoming 
takes  special  pride  in  the  success  of  the 
recently  concluded  Apolla-Soyuz  space 
ventiu'e.  I  announced  in  the  Senate  on 
AprU  7  a  scientific  device  called  "SAM." 
which  was  a  project  of  Drs.  David  Hoff- 
man, James  Rosen,  and  TTieodore  Pepin, 
would  be  a  part  of  the  package  of  space- 
age  instruments  to  fly  aboard  the  Apollo 
spacecraft. 

SAM  was  developed  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  and  was  designed  to  meas- 
ure aerosol  pai-ticles  in  the  stratosi>here. 
It  did  so  without  flaw. 

The  data  gathered  by  this  University 
of  Wyoming  instrument  will  prove  vitally 
important  to.  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  to  the  world. 

Aei'osols  are  thase  components  of  the 
stratosphere  which  play  a  delicate  role 
In  how  much  of  the  Sun's  energy  reaches 
the  Earth.  A  full  scientific  understanding 
of  these  particles  and  gases  can  only 
yield  vei-y  important  information  wliicli 
will  have  long-range  effects  on  world- 
wide crop  production,  for  example. 

As  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  unajiimous 
consent  that  an  article  in  the  Wyoming 
Eagle  on  SAM  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
I  proudly  note  that  our  friends,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  and  its  dedicated 
scientists,  have  risen  to  gi'eat  heights. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

UW  Ozone  Unit  oif  Apollo  "Fuav/lsss" 

A  flawless  performance  was  turned  in  by 
a  University  of  Wyoming  experimental  p>ack- 
age  Monday  evening  then  America's  orbiting 
Apollo  astronauts  aimed  the  SAM  (strato- 
spheric aerosol  measurement)  infrared  de- 
vice toward  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere. 

Theodore  Pepin,  UW  professor  of  physics 
and  astronomy  and  bead  of  the  team  which 
developed  the  instrument  on  campus,  said 
Tuesday  from  Mission  Control  In  Houston, 
'.'We're  dellehted  with  the  results.  SAM  per- 
formed even  beyond  ovu:  expectations." 

SAM  was  developed  to  gather  data  on  hlgli 
altitude  aerosols — tiny  dust  particles — Tirtjich 
can  have  modifying  effects  on  the  amount 
of  solar  energy  received  by  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

Apollo  astronauts  Monday  conducted  a 
series  of  four  observations  which  Included 
mcasm-ements  of  two  "sunsets"  (one  over 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  one  near  Kansas  City) 
and  two  "sunrises"  (both  over  the  Indian 
Ocean  In  the  southern  hemisphere)  begin- 
ning at  about  7:00  pjn.  MDT. 

"We  obtained  a  very  high  degree  of  cor- 
relation between  the  Apollo  observations  and 
those  obtained  by  the  UW  balloon  team 
operating  in  eastern  Kansas — exactly  what 
we  were  hewing  for,  Pepin  said  Tuesday. 

Meastmng  devices  were  lofted  by  baUoon 
to  about  90,000  feet  by  UW  ground  tech- 
Okilana  MoncUy  to  obtain  the  corroborative 
data  needed  to  validate  Apollo  meaiuremeute. 


The  Apollo  observations  using  SAM  pro- 
vided a  complete  profile  of  the  various  at- 
mospheric layers  and  an  acenrate  cotmt  of 
tb«  number  and  type  ot  aeroeols  contained 
within  them. 

A  major  objective  of  the  Apcdlo  program — 
one  of  only  three  assigned  to  U.8.  universi- 
ties by  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  officials — is  to  aid  In 
the  further  reflnement  ot  sensing  devices 
to  be  used  In  unmanned  orbltii^  observa- 
tories beginning  in  about  1978. 


NATION   IS  THREATENED  BY 

WELFARE  MACHINE 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  mail 
that  I  am  receiving  in  my  office  indicates 
that  Americans  are  becoming  very  dis- 
tressed by  the  high  cost  of  Government 
and  the  exce^^ve  spending  on  question- 
able welfare  programs.  Most  people  do 
not  complain  aJxtut  sharing  in  the  cost 
of  Government,  and  they  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  help  unfortunate  persons 
who  cannot  provide  for  themselves.  The 
people  are  very  tired,  however,  of  pro- 
grams— such  as  the  food  stamp  program 
as  it  is  currently  constituted — whidi  en- 
couiage  freeloading. 

Last  Fiiday  in  the  Ai-izona  Republic 
appeared  a  column  by  Bemie  Wynn,  an 
exceptionally  perceptive  newsman  who 
knows  the  political  mood  of  Arizona 
as  well  as  anyone  in  my  State. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Wynn's  column  printed 
in  the  Recosd  at  this  Ume  for  the  benefit 
of  my  coUeacrues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation  Is  Theeate;xcd  by  V/ixrAP.E  Machine 
(By  Bernle  Wynn) 

America  has  achieved  greatness  through  a 
combination  of  assets,  including  boundless 
natural  resources,  a  free  economic  system, 
self-government  and  the  Puritan  work  ethic. 

To  this  some  would  add  the  freedom  to 
worship  God,  or  a  higher  power,  of  each  per- 
son's choosing. 

Nearly  200  years  later,  we  find  our  natural 
resources  are  not  unlimited,  the  free  market- 
place is  no  longer  very  free  and  the  work 
etbtc  is  being  crushed  under  burdens  of  a 
growing  welfare  state. 

And  the  churches  aren't  exactly  bursting 
at  the  seams,  nor  Is  the  emphasis  today  on 
the  basic  need  for  spiritual  development 
over  acquisition  of  a  new  color  television  set. 

So  what's  new?  Why  the  sudden  accent  on 
the  negative  when  there  stlU  are  some  posi- 
tive virtues  abroad  in  the  land? 

Well.  I  was  talking  with  a  neighbor  the 
other  day,  a  young  man  who  is  a  hard  worker 
and  a  dedicated  family  man. 

He's  a  litUe  bitter  over  his  inability  to  get 
ahead  because  of  Increased  tax  burdeivs.  con- 
tinued Inflation  and  what  be  called  tax  laws 
that  favor  tlie  "haves"  over  the  middle-class 
"have  nots." 

More  specifically,  be  wonders  why  be  has 
to  keep  repairing  ills  beat-up  pickup  truck 
instead  of  buying  a  new  one  while  others  are 
able  to  write  oS  their  personal  transporta- 
tion imder  "business  expenses." 

He  wonders  why  his  wife  has  to  shop  dili- 
gently for  the  specials  and  buy  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat  when  another  couple  was  seen  load- 
ing their  exptensive  liew  model  car  with 
choice  cuts  from  the  sanoe  market,  purch&aed 
with  food  stamp*. 

Some  ol  my  neighbors  are  disturbed  Uiat 


Judge  Marilyn  Riddel  Is  being  criticized  for 
sending  a  woman  to  Jail  for  gross  violation  of 
the  state's  welfare  laws. 

TJiey  think  the  Judge  deeerves  a  medal 
for  uphold tng  the  law  when  the  preTaUlng 
Judicial  nyooA  seems  to  be  probation  and 
timid  wrist-slapping  sentences. 

They  are  tived  of  breaking  tbelr  backs 
making  a  living  for  their  families  while  pay- 
ing more  and  more  taxes  to  sripport  the  shift- 
less and  the  greedy. 

Folks  are  alarmed  when  they  read  that 
one  out  of  six  workers  in  the  market  today 
1e  employed  by  government.  How  in  the  world 
did  government  get  that  big! 

There  used  to  be  the  feeling  that  go»ei  n- 
ment  did  lor  the  people  what  they  could  not 
do  for  themselves  because,  as  one  Phoenix 
attorney  said  lately,  "Government  doesn't  do 
many  things  well." 

Gloomy  as  the  scene  appears  at  fne  mo- 
ment, I  seiise  there  are  some  pin-pricks  of 
light  down  the  turuiel. 

Representative  Sam  Steiger.  of  Ariz.,  and 
Senator  Paul  Fannin,  of  Ariz,  have  spon- 
sored legisiaUon  trying  to  get  the  food 
stamps  back  to  the  genuinely  needy  Instead 
of  the  greedy. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Healtli.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  although  big  and  bu- 
reaucratic, shows  signs  of  returoiug  sanity. 

Outgoing  U£W  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger last  week  warned  Americans  to  be- 
ware of  letting  federal  social  programs  be- 
come "a  gigantic  ^>onge  sopping  up  all  the 
nation's  surplus  capital." 

Unless  the  wide-open  welfare  system  is  cor- 
rected, there  will  come  within  20  years  the 
sad  spectacle  of  half  tlie  nation's  popula- 
tion working  to  support  the  nonproducing 
other  half. 

When  this  time  comes,  how  will  you  con- 
vince the  youth  that  they  can  Improve  their 
position  In  the  world  by  hard  work,  thrift 
and  honest  dealings? 

Won't  they  look  around  and  see  the  neigh- 
bor who  does  nothing,  yet  lives  well  off  the 
fruits  of  others  and  be  tempted  to  falsify  and 
cheat  to  "get  ahead  "  rather  than  work  for 
It? 

That  wlU  be  the  death  of  the  Puiltan  work 
ethic  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  and 
faU  of  the  American  nation,  leaving  the  wel- 
fare rights  organizations  in  firm  controL 

And  they  11  get  their  full  share.  Nothing 
divided  equals  nothing. 


WHEAT  I^XPORTS  AND  THE 
PROTEIN  DISPUTE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
July  28,  1975,  New  York  Times  article  by 
H.  J.  Maidenberg,  entitled  "In  Whect 
Belt:  Prot«in  Dispute." 

This  article  points  out  a  major  Issue 
which  has  developed  regarding  this 
year's  wheat  crop.  The  protein  level  for 
wheat  is  a  critical  factor  in  determining 
the  price  which  is  offered.  For  much  of 
the  wheat  which  Is  being  harvested  this 
year,  according  to  some  giain  buyers,  the 
protein  levels  have  dropped  to  or  are 
below  the  11 -percent  level.  This  Ls  a 
critical  point,  and  a  14-percent  protein 
level  will  bring  the  prodocei-  56  cents 
more  per  bushel  than  the  posted  prices. 

Wheatgrowers  have  accused  the  buy- 
ers of  conspiring  to  reduce  the  premiums 
provided  for  higher  level  protein  content. 
In  the  wake  of  the  grain  Inspection  scan- 
dals, this  appears  to  some  producers  to 
be  one  more  attempt  to  rip  off  the  farmer 
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and  prevent  him  from  getting:  the  price 

to  which  he  Is  entitled. 
This  will  be  one  more  eleiient  which 

we  will  have  to  deal  with  as  we  develop 

legislation  responsive  to  the  grain  In 

spection  controversy.  It  clear!  y  indicates 

the  sophisticated  issues  invohed  and  the 

need  to  develop  mechanisms  vhich  take 

into  account  the  variations  In  protein 

levels  of  our  crops. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanftnous  con 

sent   that   this   informative   article   be 

printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tpe  Record, 

as  follows : 

Ik  Wheat  Belt  :  Protein  DisptrrE 
(By  H.  J.  MaldODberg 
Big   Sandt,   Mont. — Amerlcani 

sing  of  amber  waves  of  grain  aa 

winds  up  a  historic  harvest  of 

bushels  of  wheat  this  month. 
But  to  the  wheat  growers  who 

record  crop  last  fall,  the  music 

discordant  notes  because  the  prol^ln 

of  the  hard  red  winter  wheat 

Montana's  "Big  Sky"  country  and 

Is  down  again  this  season. 
Protein  la  not  only  a  basic 

life — to  growers  of  quality  wheat 
resents  the  difference  between 
and  nine  months  of  wasted  time 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  crc^ 

To  make  matters  worse,  farmers 
grain  elevator  operators  here 
terly  of  a  "conspiracy"  by  whea  . 
deny  them  the  normal  preiniun  la 
celve  for  protein  content. 

After  reviewing  "widespread 
in  protein  tests  by  producers 
Ctov.  Thomas  L.  Judge  declared : 

"This  situation,  which  carries  a 
ly  criminal  dimension,  is  threat«nl(ng 
livelihoods  of  Montr  na  independent 
elevator   operators   and   is  cheati  ug 
farmers  of  the  nation's  fourth 
producing  state." 

Although  disputes  over  quality 
as   agriculture   Itself,   the  curren ; 
protein  content  has  struck  raw 
indvistry  becaase   of  the  explodilig 
Involving  the  false  grading  of  gr  kin 
port.  The  scandal  has  led  to  a  scor^ 
ments  of  Inspectors  and  grain  c 

The  charges  by  Montana's  wh 
and   their  elevator  operators  are 
vestigated  by  Congress  and  a  num  >er 
eral  agencies,  including  the  0«neri  1 
lag  Office. 

The  battle  in  Congress  is  led 
sentative  John  Melcher,  Democr^ 
tana,  whose  district  includes  Big 
Melcher  said  Richard  L.  Peltner, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had 
protein  grading  was  outside  the 
his  agency. 

The  dispute  over  the  protein 
grain  introduces  a  new  aspect  of 
to  Big  Sandy,  where  a  handshake 
word  have  been  as  valid  as  any 
tract  since  the  first  farmers  settleti 
than  a  century  ago. 

At  issue  In  the  protein  dispute  is 
tion:  When  is  the  bending  of  rul«  s 
and  when  is  It  merely  shrewd  dea  Ing? 

To  Ray  Aman,  manager  of  the 
Grain  Company,  smallest  of  the 
elevators  that  dominate  the  life 
of  this  town  of  perhaps  a  thous^d 
the  answer  is  simple : 

"Cheating  la  when  the  handful 
International  grain  exporters  knoci : 
protein  content  of  our  wheat  wl 
knowledge  that  we  can  either 
price  or  choke  on  the  stuff." 
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WaXEB    AND     CHArP 

The  companies  that  buy  grain  from  ele- 
vators around  the  nation,  however,  say  cheat- 
ing often  starts  when  farmers  add  water, 
chaff  and  other  foreign  matter  to  their  wheat 
before  delivery  to  the  elevators. 

"The  elevators  are  thus  stuck  with  the 
water  and  rubbish  and  then  try  to  pass  it 
off  on  \i8,"  a  representative  of  a  large  grain 
exporting  house  said  in  a  telephone  Inter- 
view from  Portland,  Ore. 

What  makes  the  Big  Sandy  Grain  Com- 
pany's situation  unusual  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Aman  decided  to  take  his  case  to  Washing- 
ton. 

"We  have  been  complaining  to  the  grain 
companies  for  years,"  Mr.  Aman  said.  "The 
reason  we  hollered  to  Washington  is  that  pro- 
tein premiums  determine  our  profits  today 
because  costs  of  production  are  eating  up  the 
prices  we're  getting." 

He  explained:  "Basically  difference  between 
ordinary  hard  red  winter  wheat  with  a  pro- 
tein content  of  11  per  cent  or  less  and.  say, 
14  per  cent  Is  56  cents  a  bushel  over  the 
posted  prices  In  the  newspapers. 

"With  production  costs — fertilizers,  other 
chemicals,  labor,  transport,  taxes,  land  rental 
costs— rising  fast,  that  haU-doUar  can  be  the 
difference  between  profit  and  having  to  bor- 
row to  stay  in  business." 

One  grain  buyer  responds:  "We  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  face  the  final  customer, 
here  or  overseas.  Sure,  some  of  us  knock 
down  the  protein  count.  How  else  do  we  com- 
pensate for  short  weights,  rubbish  and  high 
moisture?  No  one  likes  to  call  anybody  a 
cheat." 

There  are  many  ways  to  cheat.  Farmers  may 
load  their  trucks  partly  with  screenings,  the 
chaff  left  after  they  process  grain  for  seed, 
or  they  may  cover  lower  protein  grain  with 
a  better  grade  from  a  previous  harvest  In 
the  hope  of  avoiding  detection  by  inspectors. 

Farmers  have  also  been  known  to  play  a 
water  hose  over  a  load  of  particularly  dry 
grain  to  raise  the  moisture  content  and 
weight. 

Quite  often  a  combine  may  pick  up  pebbles, 
dirt,  garlic  and  other  non-wheat  plants  in- 
advertently during  harvest. 

At  Big  Sandy  Grain,  a  cooperative  elevator 
owned  by  132  farmer  members,  the  truckloads 
of  wheat  are  weighed  and  tested  for  protein, 
moisture  and  other  properties  before  the 
grain  ;s  either  stored  or  moved  out  by  rail- 
way. 

FURTHER  TESTING 

"I  do  believe  that  outfit*  like  Big  Sandy 
try  to  be  honest,"  a  buyer  for  a  large  export 
house  said.  "They  know  we'll  test  the  grain 
when  we  get  It  and  pay  accordingly. 

"But  their  directors,  members  and  other.s 
they  buy  from  in  the  area  are  not  the  fairest 
Judges  of  protein.  The  hired  hands  don't  like 
to  contradict  their  bosses  and  usually  gradc- 
the  way  they're  told." 

Big  Sandy's  manager  conceded  that  such 
problems  have  surfaced,  but  he  added:  "Our 
members  aren't  stupid.  They  know  the  grain 
will  be  checked  later  by  the  stat«  lab  in  Great 
Palls  and  by  the  buyers." 

Mr.  Aman  continued:  "They  also  know 
that  the  dime  spread  between  what  we  pay 
the  farmer  and  what  we  get  from  the  buyers 
must  cover  our  operating  expenses.  By  having 
protein  knocked  down,  the  members'  costs 
rise  and  possible  dividends  vanish." 

Basically,  each  quarter  percentage  point  in 
protein  content  above  11  per  cent  commands 
a  premium  of  2  cents,  and  may  rise  as  much 
as  5  cents  above  16  per  cent  content. 

In  recent  years  protein  levels  of  American 
have  fallen  because  of  a  lack  of  sunny  wea- 
ther, above-normal  rainfall  and  the  high 
cost  of  nitrogen  which  Is  obtained  from  nat- 
ural gas.  Nitrogen  produces  protein,  but  its 


cost  has  discouraged  farmers  from  using  as 
much  nitrogen-baaed  fertilizer  as  in  past 
years. 

As  far  a£  the  milling  and  baking  industry 
Is  concerned,  the  protein  factor  is  essential 
not  only  for  its  nutritional  value  but  also 
for  the  production  of  quality  bread  and  rolls. 

Without  at  least  1 1  per  cent  protein,  bread 
loses  Its  firmness  and  structure,  making  au- 
tomated packaging  a  nightmare. 

A  lack  of  protein  cases  stacked  bread  on 
grocery  shelves  to  coUapse,  giving  customers 
the  Impression  of  being  offered  short-weight- 
ed or  damaged  goods. 

Foreign  buyers  of  wheat  in.slsl  on  high  pro- 
tein because  bread  Is  still  a  major  source  of 
that  key  element  In  their  diet.  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  has  a  per  capita  con- 
sumption  of  550  pounds  of  bread  a  year.  That 
compares  with  120  pounds  m  West  Germany 
and  85  pounds  in  this  country. 

Because  of  the  decline  In  supplies  of  high- 
protein  wheat  today  exporters  may  be  forced 
to  compete  against  domestic  flour  millers  and 
baker.s  for  available  stocks,  despite  the  rec- 
ord grain  crop.s  forecast  for  this  .sea-son 
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MEDICARE:    THE   FIRST    10   YEARS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
"Medicare:  The  First  10  Years,"  by 
Stuart  Auerbach,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  July  2"?. 
1975,  be  printed  In  the  Record.  This  arti- 
cle reviews  the  growth  of  the  medicare 
progiam  and  the  implications  of  current 
efforts  to  control  a  program  whose  budg- 
et this  year  will  amount  to  $13.5  billion 
which  is,  according  to  Mr.  Auerbach,  "100 
percent  higher  than  predicted  10  year.i 
ago."  • 

But  the  most  important  aspect  of  this 
article  and  one  which  could  dommate 
future  discussions  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  medicare  benefits 
are  paying  less  and  less  of  the  medical 
bills  for  the  elderly.  According  to  the 
article,  "When  medicare  started,  It 
covered  about  one-third  of  the  average 
year  medical  bill  of  $535  for  an  aged  per- 
son. Last  year  medicare  covered  38  per- 
cent, but  the  average  bill  had  risen  to 
$1,218." 

If  Congress  is  confronted  with  tliLs  Is- 
sue, as  undoubtedly  it  will  be,  solution,^ 
are  not  going  to  be  easy.  Expanding  bene- 
fits, for  example,  could  affect  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  social  security  program 
which  is  already  underfinanced.  In  addi- 
tion, increased  benefits  could  trigger  even 
higher  medical  costs  with  the  result  that 
little  progress  would  be  achieved  in  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  total  costs  and  the 
level  of  benefits.  As  an  alternative,  the 
Congiess  could  consider  the  developmeuf 
of  programs  or  delivery  systems  that 
could  have  a  positive  effect  on  costs. 

Whatever  the  choice,  the  Congres.-- 
should  reahze  the  implications  for  in- 
creased Federal  involvement  in  health 
care  programs  if  the  issues  of  rising 
health  care  costs  are  to  be  adequately 
addressed.  This  article  dramatizes  the  di- 
lemma between  costs  and  regulation  and 
therefore  should  be  thorouglily  studied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Medicare:  The  FmsT  10  Years:  The  Aged 
Have  More  SECUsrrY,  But  Costs  Are 
Zooming 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
Today's  senior  power  started  with  health. 
Only  10  years  ago  poll  after  poll  demon- 
strated that  the  greatest  worry  burdening 
the  minds  of  America's  elderly  was  how 
they  would  pay  doctor  and  hospital  bills  If 
they  get  sick.  Now  a  Louis  Harris  survey  of 
the  elderly  shows  that  the  cost  of  their 
health  care  is  far  down  on  their  list  of 
concerns. 

The  difference  was  Medicare,  signed  Into 
law  10  years  ago  next  Wednesday  by  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  In  a  televised  ceremony  at  the 
Independence,  Mo.,  home  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, the  first  presidential  sponsor  of  the 
program. 

Medicare  Is  now  a  neutral  word,  part  of 
the  nation's  vocabulary.  Even  doctors,  who 
opposed  It  most  vigorously  with  million- 
dollar  advertising  and  public  relations  cam- 
paigns, now  support  Medicare.  While  80  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  doctors  registered  oppo- 
sition to  Medicare  In  the  1960s,  a  Medical 
World  News  poll  this  spring  shows  that  two 
out  of  three  physicians  now  support  it. 

The  enemies  In  the  great  debate — which 
pitted  organized  labor  and  the  elderly  against 
the  doctors  and  Insurance  Industry — agree 
today  that  Medicare  has  achieved  its  major 
aim  of  freeing  the  aged  from  the  fear  that 
crushing  medical  bills  will  leave  them 
paupers. 

But  the  cost  has  been  great.  Benefits  paid 
under  Medicare  to  the  21.5  million  aged 
Americans  have  constantly  exceeded  expec- 
tations by  government  actuaries.  Even  In  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  the  $3.4  billion  In 
outlays  was  $400  million  more  than  antici- 
pated. And  this  year's  $13.5  billion  budget  Is 
100  per  cent  higher  than  predicted  10  years 
ago. 

Medicare  now  accounts  for  40  per  cent  of 
the  federal  government's  health  expendi- 
tures, cutting  Into  budgets  for  biomedical 
research  and  experiments  in  new  forms  of 
delivering  health  care. 

"Hie  high  cost  of  Medicare  has  been  blamed 
for  fueling  the  Inflation  In  the  nation's 
health  car©  costs  during  the  past  10  years. 
Medical  care  costs  have  risen  far  faster — 
87.2  per  cent  compared  to  an  overall  68.9 
per  cent — than  the  nation's  cost  of  living. 

Medicare  has  made  doctors  rich.  Their 
Incomes  Increased  6  to  8  per  cent  a  year 
since  Medicare,  twice  the  pre-Medicare  rate. 
Medicare  also  placed  the  federal  govern- 
ment firmly  in  the  position  of  being  the 
largest  purchaser  of  health  care  in  the  na- 
tion. And  as  the  prime  buyer  the  govern- 
ment is  now  beginning  to  do  Just  what  doc- 
tors feared  it  would:  use  Its  muscle  to  con- 
trol the  way  doctors  and  hospitals  practice 
medicine. 

These  controls  were  eUmlnated  from  the 
original  Medicare  bill  because  it  could  never 
have  been  passed  with  them.  But  now,  says 
Nelson  Cruikshank,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  "the  na- 
tion's attitudes  are  reserved" — partially 
because  of  the  Medicare  experience. 

"The  Supreme  Court  ruled,"  says  AMA  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  Dr.  James  M.  Sam- 
mons,  "that  what  the  federal  government 
subsidizes,  the  federal  government  can  con- 
trol." 

Which  doesn't  mean  that  the  AMA  Is  tak- 
ing federal  efforts  to  place  controls  on  the 
doctors'  practice  lying  down.  It  is  building  a 
war  chest  to  fight  these  controls  In  the  courts 
and  recently  spent  more  than  $250,000  to  Mrin 
an  injunction  against  a  regulation  which 
would  place  checks  on  the  use  of  hospitals  by 
doctors. 

The  battle  over  the  control  of  medical  care, 
however,  Is  Just  beginning.  And,  significantly. 


Included  among  the  people  supporting  the 
Idea  of  control  are  such  conservatives  as  the 
outgoing  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  who  says, 
"The  faulty  design  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
(its  companion  program  to  finance  health 
care  for  the  poor)  Is  the  principal  culprit  for 
this  super  Inflation  In  health  care  costs." 

"Ten  years'  experience,"  he  adds,  "have 
shown  us  that  controls  are  very  necessary." 
But  the  elderly  Americans — and  their  fam- 
ilies who  no  longer  worry  about  having  to 
pay  the  medical  bills  of  aged  parents  with 
funds  saved  to  send  children  to  college — are 
less  concerned  about  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram than  Its  benefits. 

This  may  be  obvious,  but  It  Is  politically 
Important. 

Serena  Mathlasen  is  an  84-year-old  New 
Yorker  whose  husband  died  last  November 
after  a  long  and  expensive  hoepitalization. 
She  says  about  Medicare,  "I  Just  don't  see 
what  people  would  have  done  without  It." 
William  Jordan,  a  90-year-old  retired  postal 
worker,  calls  himself  "one  of  the  fathers  of 
Medicare"  because  he  canvassed  Washington 
15  years  ago  drumming  up  support  for  the 
legislation.  He  recalls  meeting  an  old  friend 
who  accumulated  a  $10,000  biU  for  seven 
weeks  of  hospitalization. 

"I  don't  know  how  In  the  world  he  could 
pay  that  bill  without  Medicare,"  says  Jor- 
dan. 

Social  Security  Administration  figures  doc- 
ument the  extent  to  which  the  elderly  de- 
pend on  Medicare.  Before  1965,  the  elderly 
made  up  16  per  cent  of  the  patients  In  Amer- 
ican hospitals;  now  23  per  cent  of  hospital- 
ized patients  are  Medicare  recipients.  Doctor 
visits  by  the  aged  Increased  10  per  cent. 

More  Important,  this  added  measure  of 
health  protection  means  that  the  aged  spend 
less  tUne  being  sick.  Before  Medicare,  the 
aged  were  Incapacitated  an  average  of  8.3 
days  a  year  because  of  illness;  now  they  lose 
only  5.3  days. 

But  all  Is  not  sweetness  and  roees.  Because 
of  escalating  health  care  costs,  the  elderly 
have  greater  out-of-pocket  health  expenses 
now  than  they  did  before  Medicare.  When 
Medicare  started.  It  covered  about  one-third 
of  the  average  yearly  medical  bill  of  $535  for 
an  aged  person.  Last  year.  Medicare  covered 
38  per  cent,  but  the  average  bill  had  risen 
to  $1,218. 

Both  the  cost  of  paying  for  Medicare  and 
the  actual  money  the  aged  pay  to  doctors  and 
hospitals  have  Increased.  When  the  Medicare 
program  began,  recipients  paid  only  $3  a 
month  to  buy  the  supplemental.  Part  B  In- 
surance that  covered  out-of-hospltal  doctor 
bills.  Now  the  monthly  cost  Is  $6.70  for  the 
same  coverage,  which  Is  taken  by  98  per  cent 
of  all  Medicare  recipients. 

Moreover,  the  first  day  of  hospital  costs, 
which  must  be  paid  before  Medicare  takes 
over,  has  Increased  from  $40  to  $92,  and  the 
amount  which  a  Medicare  patient  has  to  pay 
for  the  6l8t  through  the  90th  day  of  hos- 
pitalization has  gone  up  from  $10  a  day  to 
$23. 

At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  doctors 
across  the  coxmtry  are  refusing  to  bill  the 
Social  Security  Administration  directly  for 
the  care  they  give  Medicare  patients.  Instead, 
patients  submit  the  bills  to  the  government, 
and  then  pay  the  doctors. 

The  goverim[ient,  however,  only  covers  "rea- 
sonable" charges,  v/hlch  often  leaves  the 
Medicare  patient  having  to  add  out-of-pocket 
money  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  doctor's 
bill.  What  makes  matters  worse,  Cruikshank 
complains  Is  the  fact  that  the  government 
simply  tells  the  patient  that  a  portion  of 
the  bill  is  not  covered  by  Medicare. 

"We'd  like  them  to  say  something  like, 
•the  fee  Is  above  reasonable  charges,"  so  the 
patient  could  go  back  to  the  doctor  and  com- 


plain that  the  charges  are  unreasonable.  But 
the  AMA  objects.  That  would  give  the  con- 
sumer a  little  bit  of  a  weapon." 

Because  of  the  increasing  weight  of  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  needed  to  supplement 
Medicare  coverage,  economist  Gladys  Ellen- 
bogen  concludt-d,  in  a  study  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  that 
"Medicare  Is  a  fine  and  useful  program,  but 
It  Is  removing  less  and  less  of  the  crushing 
burden  of  health  costs  from  the  aged  In  our 
nation." 

To  meet  these  growing  expenses,  more  and 
more  of  the  elderly  are  purchasing  private 
health  Insurance  policies.  About  half  of  the 
Medicare  recipients  purchase  insurance  to 
supplement  Medicare,  spending  some  $500 
million  a  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  benefits  of  Medicare  have 
blunted  the  drive  that  led  the  elderly  to  mo- 
bilize as  a  political  force  and  push  for  its 
passage  and  propelled  the  doctors  to  oppose 
it. 

While  the  elderly  were  free  from  the  worry 
of  being  bankrupted  by  Illness,  the  doctors 
grew  accustomed  to  the  financial  benefits  of 
being  paid  to  treat  patients  they  had  often 
cared  for  free  before  Medicare.  Even  such  a 
long-time  critic  of  Medicare  as  Dr.  Edward 
Annls,  who  was  the  AMA's  main  spokesman 
during  the  early  19608,  admits  that  doctors 
got  rich  on  the  federal  program.  "There's  no 
question."  he  says,  "that  Medicare  made  mil- 
lionaires out  of  doctors." 

Many  made  money  legally  by  charging  for 
the  10  to  15  per  cent  of  their  practice  that 
Annls  said  they  had  once  treated  without 
charge. 

"Before  Medicare,"  he  says,  "when  an  el- 
derly patient  without  money  came  to  the 
Miami  private  hospital  where  I  practiced,  I 
picked  up  the  phone  and  got  them  the  best 
doctors.  For  those  who  needed  care  that  we 
knew  about,  we  always  got  the  most  compe- 
tent doctors  at  no  cost. 

"Now  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  doc- 
tors who  recognize  that  Medicare  Is  a  place 
to  make  a  lot  of  easy  dough,  and  these  are 
people  I  would  never  have  sent  a  patient  to. 
"It's  tragic,"  he  continues,  "that  incompe- 
tent doctors  can  open  up  a  clinic  across  from 
an  old  peoples'  home  and  make  millions 
bringing  them  In  for  shots  they  don't  need. 
When  I  see  a  doctor  getlng  rich  on  govern- 
ment programs,  he  may  be  operating  legally, 
but  not  within  the  ethics  of  a  great  pro- 
fession." 

But  Dr.  Sammons,  currently  the  AMA's 
chief  executive  officer,  says  It  Is  unfair  to 
attack  doctors  who  made  money  simply  be- 
cause patients  they  used  to  treat  for  free 
now  can  pay. 

Unfair  or  not.  It  is  these  soaring  costs  and 
the  health  profession's  profits  which  are 
bringing  about  the  greatest  changes  in  Medi- 
care. 

These  changes  will  largely  be  unnoticed 
by  the  patient.  But  they  are  causing  great 
turmoil  within  the  profession. 

They  mean  the  government  will  Insist  that 
a  group  of  medical  peers  review  the  quality 
of  care  a  doctor  gives  his  Medicare  patients. 
A  physician  will  not  be  able  to  send  his  aged 
patients  off  for  costly  hospitalization  with- 
out review  of  his  reason  by  other  doctors. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  prescribe  the  costliest 
drugs  (usually  brand-name  products)  if  a 
less  expensive  preparation  (usually  sold  un- 
der Its  chemical  or  generic  name)  will  do 
the  Job  as  well. 

Ironically,  these  are  all  the  very  things 
which  doctors  darkly  predicted  Medicare 
would  bring. 

To  physicians,  the.se  regulations  are  intru- 
sions on  the  sacred  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship, an  uncalled-for  Intmslon  by  the  federal 
government  on  their  right  to  practice  med- 
icine as  they  feel  best.  The  doctor,  alter  all. 
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sees  himself  as  the  last  of  the 
lean  UidlTlduallsta. 

But    others.    Including 
conservatlv*    retiring    HEW 
CrulkafaAnk,  the  senior  citizen 
used  to  work  for  the  AMA,  agre^ 
controls  are  required. 

"Th«  government  put  faith 
tors,"  Cruikshank  says,  "and 
showed  that  fatth  was 

While   Weinberger   doesn't 
tors,  he  says  Medicare  contained 
Ingredients  for  Inflation."  He 
creased  the  demand  for  services 
creasing  the  supply  of  people 
Tide   those   services  and   It 
payment  of  bills  for  a  large 
without  reviewing  the  quality  o; 
or  the  need  for  it, 

"Now  we're  trying  to  get  the 
In  the  bottle,"  says  Jay 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
mlttee. 

Constantlne    and    other 
that   those   controls   over  docto^ 
hospital    charges    were    needed 
drafted  the  Medicare  law  10 
they  also  knew  they  could 
regulations  through  Congress 
"There  weren't  two  guys  In 
would   support   controls,"   recall 
Cohen,  the  wily  gnome  who  was 
main  architects  of  Medicare. 

"There  were  never  any  controls 
tern.  That  was  the  bargain  we 
that  the  controls  be  minimal, 
wasn't  expected  to  do  more  than 
dal.  fraud  and  abuse." 

Cohen,  the  HEW  secretary 
Johnson,     believes     Congress 
regulations  only  after  there  has 
experience  demonstrating  abuses 
gram.  Which  means,  says  HEW's 
the   cost    problems    of    Medicare  > 
remembered  as  Congress  fashions 
health  Instirance  plan. 

Medicare  Is  the  crowning  star 
Johnson's  domestic  program, 
really  part  of  his  "New  Society, 
domestic  reform  to  survive 
only  one  that  created  lasting 
American  system. 

PoUtlcally.  It  was  a  major  Isstie 
Johnson's  1964  Presidential 
against  Barry  Ooldwater.  as  It 
Issue  In  John  Kennedy's  1960 
against  Richard  Nixon.  Senior 
creation  of  the  protracted 
the  Issues  provided  the  focus  foi 
ing  forces  of  the  nation's  elderly 
But  Medicare  grew  from  Harry  J 
desire  in  1945  to  sponsor  a  federa, 
plan  for  all  Americans — a  drive 
got  off  the  ground.  Now,  however 
surance  is  an  issue  again  and 
are  looking  at  the  mistakes  of 
show  them  the  way  to  fashloi 
Insurance  plan. 

As    Important    as    Medicare 
relieving  the  fears  of  the  elderly 
health  care  costs.  It  may  prove 
Important  In  the  future  in  . 
to  a  workable  national  health 
gram. 
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JUSTICE 


SUPPORT   FOR   JUVENILE 

AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  will  consider  an  _^,- 
funds  for  a  measure  which 
has   been   denied   proper   lm|)lementa 
tlon — the  Juvenile  Justice  a^d  Delta 
quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
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This  act  which  I  introduced  some  time 
ago  is  designed  specifically  to  prevent 
young  people  from  entering  our  falling 
juvenile  justice  system,  and  to  assist 
communities  in  developing  more  sensible 
and  economic  approaches  for  youngsters 
already  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  It 
creates  an  Oflice  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  in  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  coordinate 
all  Federal  juvenile  justice  programs  now 
scattered  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  establishes  a  National  Ad- 
visor>-  Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  to  advise  LEAA 
on  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. It  also  provides  for  block  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  and 
grants  to  pubhc  and  private  agencies  to 
develop  juvenile  justice  programs  with 
special  emphasis  on  alternative  treat- 
ment and  prevention. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  adequate 
implementation  of  this  legislation  is  all 
too  obvious  for  those  concerned  with  the 
rising  tide  of  crime  in  America;  a  fright- 
ening phenomena  tliat  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  a  rapidly  escalating  crime  level 
among  our  young  people. 

While  youths  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  17  make  up  16  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation they  accoimt  for  fully  45  percent 
of  all  persons  arrested  for  serious  crime. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
property  crimes  and  23  percent  for  vio- 
lent crimes  had  not  yet  reached  their 
18th  birthday.  That  part  of  our  popula- 
tion under  22  years  old  account  for  61 
percent  of  the  total  criminal  anests  in 
this  countrj'. 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situa- 
tion -was  dramatically  underscored  in 
testimony  submitted  just  recently  at  our 
subcommittee's  inquiry  into  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  was  estimated  at  that 
hearing  that  vandalism  in  our  schools  is 
costing  the  American  taxpayer  over  $590 
miUion  per  year.  Moreover,  a  survey  of 
757  school  districts  across  the  country 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  staff 
foimd  that  teachers  and  students  are 
being  murdered,  assaulted,  and  robbed 
in  the  hallways,  playgrounds,  and  class- 
rooms of  American  schools  at  an  ever- 
escalating  rate.  Each  year,  in  fact,  ap- 
proximately 70,000  teachers  are  physi- 
cally assaulted  in  this  countiT. 

Who  can  dispute  the  need  for  imme- 
diate action?  The  recently  released  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  report  on 
trends  in  crime  for  1974  presents  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  the  rising  tide  of 
criminal  activity  in  America.  Serious 
crime  in  the  United  States  rose  17  per- 
cent last  year,  the  highest  annual  in- 
crease since  the  FBI  began  collecting 
crime  data  45  years  ago.  The  increase  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1975  has  reached  18 
percent. 

The  suburban  increase  for  last  year 
was  20  percent  while  crime  in  rural  areas 
increased  21  percent.  In  smaller  commu- 
nities— under  10,000 — crime  increased  by 
24  percent  last  year  while  robbery  went 
up  by  30  percent. 


It  is  important  to  stress  that  these  are 
problems  that  impact  on  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  in  rural,  suburban,  and  urban 
areas.  In  fact,  one  who  reviews  the  top  50 
crime  centers,  based  on  the  number  of 
serious  crimes  per  100,000,  will  discover 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.; 
Fresno,  Calif.;  and  Albuquerque,  N.m' 
among  the  top  10  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  I  have  found  it  appro- 
priate to  emphasize  these  tragic  and 
startling  statistics.  For  more  than  4 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  have  stressed 
these  concerns,  but  more  importantly 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
adequately  respond  to  juvenile  crime  and 
to  make  the  prevention  of  delinquency  a 
Federal  priority. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  is  the  product  of  these 
many  years  of  work.  It  was  developed 
and  supported  by  bipartisan  groups  of 
citizens  tliroughout  the  country  and  was 
sent  to  the  President  by  strong  biparti- 
san majorities  of  88  to  1  in  the  Senate 
and  329  to  20  in  the  House. 

The  act  recognizes  that  our  present 
system  of  juvenile  justice  Is  failing  miser- 
ably. It  is  based  on  our  findings  that  the 
present  system  is  geared  primarily  to  re- 
act to  youth  offenders  rather  than  to  pre- 
vent the  youthful  offense.  It  is  likewise, 
predicated  on  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  system  fails  at  the  crucial  point  when 
a  youngster  first  gets  Into  trouble. 

The  juvenile  who  takes  a  car  for  a  jov 
ilde  or  the  youngster  who  thinks  shop- 
lifting is  a  lark  are  often  confronted 
by  a  system  of  justice  completely  incapa- 
ble of  dealing  with  them  in  a  constructive 
manner. 

I  am  all  too  aware  of  the  limited  alter- 
natives available  to  the  juvenile  Judges  in 
communities  across  this  Nation  when 
they  are  confronted  with  the  decision  of 
what  to  do  with  a  juvenile  involved  in 
an  initial,  relatively  minor  offense.  In 
many  Instances  the  judge  has  but  two 
choices — send  the  juvenile  back  to  the 
environment  which  created  these  prob- 
lems in  the  first  place  with  nothing  more 
than  a  stern  lecture,  or  incarcerate  the 
juvenile  in  a  system  structured  for  seri- 
ous offenders  where  the  youth  will  invari- 
ably emerge  only  to  escalate  his  level  of 
law  violations  into  more  serious  criminal 
behavior. 

In  addition  to  the  dilemma  we  now  face 
as  to  what  we  do  with  the  young  trouble- 
maker, we  are  also  confronted  with  thou- 
sands of  children  who  have  committed 
no  criminal  act  in  adult  terms.  In  fact, 
almost  40  percent  of  all  children  involved 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system  today  have 
not  done  anything  which  could  be  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  crimmal  law.  Yet 
these  children — 70  percent  are  young 
girls — often  end  up  in  institutions  with 
hardened  juvenile  offenders  and  adult 
criminals.  Instead  of  receiving  counsel- 
ing and  rehabilitation  outside  the  deper- 
sonahzed  environment  of  a  jail,  these 
youngsters  are  commingled  with  youthful 
and  adult  offenders.  There  should  be 
little  wonder  that  three  of  every  four 
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youthful  offenders   commit  subsequent 
crimes. 

Some  youthful  offenders  must  be 
removed  from  their  commmiities  for  so- 
ciety's sake  as  well  as  their  own.  But  the 
incarceration  should  be  reserved  for 
those  youths  who  cannot  be  handled  by 
other  alternatives. 

Each  year  an  excessive  number  of  ju- 
veniles are  unnecessarily  incarcerated  in 
crowded  juvenile  or  adult  institutions 
simply  because  of  the  lack  of  a  workable 
alternative.  The  need  for  such  alterna- 
tives to  provide  an  intermediate  step  be- 
tween essentially  ignoring  a  youth's 
problems  or  adopting  a  course  which  can 
only  make  them  worse,  is  evident. 

Mr.  President,  the  recidivism  rate 
among  youthful  offenders  under  20  is  the 
highest  among  all  groups  and  has  been 
estimated  at  between  75  and  85  percent 
in  testimony  before  our  subcommittee. 
Obviously,  past  Federal  efforts  to  provide 
alternatives  have  been  inadequate  and 
have  not  recognized  that  the  best  way  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  act  represents  a  Federal 
commitment  to  provide  leadership,  coor- 
dination and  a  framework  for  using  the 
Nation's  resources  to  assist  State  and 
local  agencies,  both  pubhc  and  private  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  juvenile  crime 
and  delinquency  prevention.  Moreover, 
tliis  legislation  provides  a  workable  pro- 
gram for  delinquency  prevention.  A  re- 
cently released  General  Accounting 
Office  report  found  that  if  this  act  were 
properly  implemented  it  "should  help 
prevent  and  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency." 

In  order  to  properly  implement  this 
very  promising  program,  Mr.  President, 
we  need  a  sufficient  appropriation  of 
money.  As  Elmer  Staats,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  testified 
at  a  recent  hearing  of  our  subcommittee: 
since  juveniles  accoimt  for  almost  half  the 
arrests  for  serious  crimes  in  the  Nation,  ade- 
quate funding  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  would 
appear  to  be  essential  In  any  strategy  to  re- 
duce the  Nation's  crime. 

Because  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  rep- 
resents such  a  promising  approach  to 
these  problems,  I  find  it  particularly 
distressing  that  the  Pi-esident  has  con- 
sistently expressed  opposition  to  its  im- 
plementation. Despite  the  fact  that  he 
signed  this  act  into  law  last  September, 
he  has,  to  this  date,  failed  to  nominate 
a  director  for  this  progi-am  and  has 
omitted  any  funds  for  activities  under 
the  act  from  his  fiscal  budget  request 
for  1976. 1  can  think  of  few  more  blatant 
examples  of  false  economy  and  mis- 
placed priorities  than  the  fact  that  while 
juvenile  crime  in  this  country  is  costing 
Americans  $12  billion  annually,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  be  steadfastly 
opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  one  red 
cent  to  reduce  that  loss. 

In  spite  of  such  opposition  we  are 
making  progress  in  our  effort  to  make 
juvenile  crime  prevention  a  national  pri- 
ority. Though  disappointed  by  the  Office 
Of  Management  and  Budget  decision 
withdrawmg  its  November  approval  of 
f^O  million  for  the  program— on  the 


ground  according  to  Paul  O'Neill.  Dep- 
uty Director,  OMB,  that  "at  the  time  of 
the  1976  budget  review  the  President  in- 
dicated that  he  did  not  want  to  provide 
funding  to  implement  this  program" — 
last  month  the  Senate  approved  $35  mil- 
lion in  the  second  fiscal  year  1975  sup- 
plemental bill  to  permit  LEAA  to  begin 
to  address  the  congressional  mandate  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act.  Though  later  compro- 
mised to  $25  million  in  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  had 
provided  $15  miUion,  it  was  a  start. 

The  $75  milhon  contained  in  today's 
fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  bill  is  in- 
deed significant.  The  House  committee 
has  earmarked  $40  million  for  the  pro- 
gram and  its  Members  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  commitment  to  move 
forward  with  the  program,  hut  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  amount  as  I  indicated 
to  the  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
Pastore,  earlier  this  year  is  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  growing  delinquency 
problems  and  could  be  wisely  spent  by 
public  and  private  agencies  this  year. 

This  level  of  second  year  funding,  when 
coupled  with  the  recent  startup  moneys, 
represents  a  significant  step  toward  ful- 
fillment of  the  act's  commitment  to  pre- 
vention of  delinquency — before  the  ini- 
tial serious  act  or  at  least  at  that  point — 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fight  against  crime. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  interest 
and  strong  support  for  this  program  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  McClellan,  and  Senator  Pas- 
tore, the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  bill 
favorable  consideration  and  hope  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  agree 
with  our  view  that  prevention  of  delin- 
quency and  efforts  to  curb  juvenile  crime 
demand  immediate  and  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  appropriate  section  of  the 
reports-page  23— regarding  the  fiscal 
year  1976  appropriation  for  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
as  well  as  the  pertinent  part  of  the  sup- 
plemental regarding  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Enforcement  Assistaiice  Administration 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

1975  appropriation $887,171,000 

1976  budget  estimate 769,784,000 

House    allowance 769,638,000 

Committee   recommendation..     861,638,000 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  «861,638,000,  a  decrease  of  $25,533,000 
below  the  1975  appropriation  $91,854,000  over 
the  budget  estimate,  and  $92,000,000  over  the 
House  allowance.  The  Committee  recom- 
mendation would  provide  $40  million  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  program,  $75 
million  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  program, 
and  the  budget  request  level  for  ongoing 
LEAA  State  block  grant  and  other  activities. 

Under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  the  Law 
Enforcement    Assistance    Administration    la 


charged  with  the  responsibility  for  assisting 
State  and  local  governments  In  reducing 
crime  and  Improving  the  quality  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  This  appropriation  also 
includes  funds  to  carry  out  Title  II  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974. 

The  House,  in  its  action  on  the  bill,  ear- 
marked $40  mUllon  lor  the  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program,  the  same  as  the  1975 
level,  and  an  increase  of  $17  million  over  the 
President's  budget  request  which  had  rec- 
ommended a  45 '"o  reduction  In  law  enforce- 
ment education  programs.  The  effect  of  the 
House  action  would  have  been  to  finance  the 
$17  mlUlon  restoration  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Education  Program  by  forcing  an  off- 
setting $17  million  reduction  on  ongoing 
LEAA  activities — including  block  grants  to 
States — which  have  already  been  reduced  in 
the  budget  request  by  $110  mlUlon.  The 
Committee  reconunendatlon  would  restore 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  to 
last  year's  $40  million  level  without  reducing 
ongoing  LEAA  activities  below  the  budget 
request. 

Ii^  similar  fashion,  the  House  earmarked 
$40  million  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  program, 
an  Increase  of  $15  million  over  the  1975  level 
and  $40  million  over  the  President's  budget 
request  which  had  recommended  zero  for 
the  JuvenUe  Justice  program.  The  effect  of 
the  House  action  would  have  been  to  finance 
the  $40  mlUlon  funding  level  for  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  program  by  forcing  an  offsetting 
$40  million  reduction  on  ongoing  LEAA  ac- 
tivities— Including  block  grants  to  States — 
which  have  already  been  reduced  in  the 
budget  request  by  $110  million.  The  Com- 
mittee recommendation  would  provide  $75 
million  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  program 
without  reducing  ongoing  LEAA  activities 
below  the  budget  request. 

The  Committee's  recommendations  reflect 
concern  about  the  recent  17 'i.  year-to-year 
Increase  in  serious  crime,  the  possible  serious 
adverse  effects  on  public  safety  that  further 
reductions  In  LEAA  activities  may  have  on 
the  financial  stabUlty  of  hard  pressed  State 
and  local  police  departments — ^many  of  which 
are  being  forced  to  lay  off  police  officers — 
and  the  fact  that  over  half  of  the  serious 
crime  In  this  country  is  committed  by  youths 
under  the  age  of  19. 

The  bUl  Includes  $217,960,000  for  LEAA  to 
carry  out  these  programs  at  essentially  the 
same  level  as  the  1976  Committee  recommen- 
dation during  the  transition  quarter. 

The  Committee  recommends  $35,000,000  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, an  Increase  of  $20,000,000  over  the  House 
allowance,  of  which  $10,000,000  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  of  1971-74  reversionary 
funds. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  authorized  $75,000,000 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the  new  legis- 
lation. Unfortunately,  the  Administration 
has  not  requested  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  the  new  program.  Late  last  year,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  re- 
quested Committee  approval  to  reprogram  up 
to  $20,000,000  to  Implement  this  program. 
This  reprogramlng  was  readily  approved  by 
both  Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress. 
Nevertheless,  the  Oflice  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  yet  to  release  the  funds. 

The  problem  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention is  most  serious.  Almost  one-half  the 
serious  crimes  committed  in  this  country  are 
by  youths  under  18  years  of  age. 

The  Committee  agrees  with  the  House  thaA 
because  of  the  OMB  delay  with  regard  to  the 
reprogramed  funds.  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  reaffirm  its  earUer  reprogramlng 
decision  by  appropriating  additional  ftmds 
to  Implement  the  new  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
legislation.  In  order  to  Increase  the  efficient 
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and  effective  expenditure  of  funbs 

mlttee  has  extended  the  ava 

000,000  m  new  budget  authority 
gust   31,   1975.  Thee*  funds  W( 
principally  for  Stat*  formula  . 
tlons  based  o.\  population  with 
grant  of  $200,000  to  each  State. 
tee  has  also  Included  language 
divert    $10,000,000    In    1971-74 
funds  to  be  applied  toward  the 
tion  of  the  new  legislation.  These 
be  used  primarily  to  accelerate 
emphasis    prevention    and 
grams,  provide  some  increased 
ntng,  and  develop  the  necessary 
tlve  mechanism  to  Insure  the 
new  program.  Tlie  Committee 
that  reversionary  funds  shall 
able  imtil  December  31,   1975, 

Insure  the  stability  of  the 

professional  staff  to  administer 
and  would  expect  the  grants 
reversionary    funds    to    be    o 
earlier   In   the   fiscal   year.    The 
strongly  believes  that  a  staff  of 
positions  are  required  to  mount 
effectively  and  has  Included 
to  support  such  a  staff. 
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CONVERT  T^iS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  jne  of  the 
dangers  in  adopting  legislatioi  and  reg- 
ulations in  highly  technical  ai  eas.  where 
there  is  little  personal  respoi  isibllity.  Is 
the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  all  the  possi- 
ble problems  which  might  irise.  The 
businessman,  whose  success  or  failure 
depends  on  his  ability  to  forecast  prob- 
lems and  correct  them  before  they,  come 
up,  Is  in  a  much  better  position  to  make 
workable  changes  in  established  practice. 
Not  that  businessmen  are  perfect.  They 
are  not.  But  they  are  much  m(  re  quickly 
responsive  to  the  pushings  und  prod- 
dings  of  the  marketplace,  ani  they  do 
not  persist  with  bad  ideas.  I^  they  do, 
they  are  out  of  business. 

An  example  of  what  I  an  talking 
about,  Mr.  President,  is  the  cat  dytic  con- 
verter, the  primary  impetus  for  which 
came  from  the  Federal  Goverm  lent,  from 
legislators  and  bureaucrats  who  have  no 
personal  stake  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness. The  bureaucrats  at  EPA  do  not  lose 
their  jobs  if  the  converter  tuins  out  to 
manufacture  sulfuric  acid  at  a  n'eat  rate, 
as  in  fact  it  does.  Nor  does  EPA  go  out 
of  business  if  the  converter  po  ;es  a  seri- 
ous threat  of  fire  and  explosion  around 
certain  hazardous  facilities,  a4  in  fact  it 
does. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  no  es  from  a 
recent  bulletin  published  by  Hercules 
Corp.,  warning  about  the  dangers  of  the 


catalytic  converter.  Hercules 

turers  explosives,  ammunition, 

hazardous  but  necessary  materials,  and 
has  found  it  necessary  to  wain  its  em 
ployees  about  the  unanticipated  effects 
of  some  of  the  bureaucratic  g^od  Inten 
tions  the  road  to  hell  is  paved 

There  being  no  objection,       _  

were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ti^e  Record 
as  follows: 

Hazasos   Associate)    Wfth    Catalytic 

COirVKRTEX 

This  office  has  learned  of  numenius  hazards 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  cal  alytlc  con- 


manufac- 
and  other 


^th. 
the  notes 


verter  on  1975  model  motor  vehicles.  These 
hazards  may  have  serious  Implications  with 
reference  to  use  on  installations  which  han- 
dle hazardous  materials,  as  well  as  to  the 
owners  of  1975  vehicles.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  facts  concerning  the  converters: 

a.  Most  catalj'tic  converters  have  a  normal 
operating  temperature  between  800  and  1,800 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Tlie  exact  temperature  Is 
dependent  upon  the  specific  type  and  make 
of  vehicle. 

b.  Information  from  service  representa- 
tives of  several  major  automotive  dealers, 
indicates  that  for  every  fouled  or  mlsflring 
spark  plug,  the  temperature  of  the  catalytic 
converter  increases  100  to  200  degrees  Fahren- 
heit above  normal. 

c.  Tests  by  a  major  oil  refinery  Indicated 
that  when  a  1975  model  vehicle  runs  out  of 
fuel,  the  temperature.  Just  prior  to  total 
fuel  exhausion,  increased  sufficiently  to  cause 
total  destruction  of  the  catalyst.  Apparently 
the  misfiring  associated  with  fuel  deficiency 
allowed  large  amounts  of  unburned  fuel  to 
enter  the  converter,  causing  elevated  tem- 
peratures. 

d.  CataU-tlc  converters  will  remain  hot 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  exhaust  system  has 
cooled. 

e.  Car  dealers  reported  vinyl  tops  of  the 
cars  shipped  from  the  factory  are  frequently 
blistered  and  damaged  by  latent  heat  In  cat- 
alytic converters  of  the  cars  loaded  on  the 
upper  decks  during  transjHjrt. 

f.  One  service  advisor  Indicated  that  tests 
by  his  company  proved  that  dry  grass  and 
leaves  could  be  ignited  easily  by  the  heat  from 
catalytic  converters  of  trucks  which  fre- 
quently venture  into  unpaved  areas. 

g.  The  exceesively  high  operating  tempera- 
tures of  the  converters  are  capable  of  Ignit- 
ing asphalt-base  undercoatlng  compounds 
used  on  motor  vehicles.  Undercoatlng  cannot 
be  applied  to  areas  near  the  converter. 

h.  Carpeting  and/or  floormats  of  1975  auto- 
mobiles have  been  scorched  or  btirned  by 
heat  from  the  catalytic  converter. 

1.  Mechanics  often  refuse  to  perform  under 
car  maintenance  until  the  converter  cools 
off,  for  fear  of  sustaining  severe  burns. 

j.  Recently  a  1975  automobile  traveling  on 
an  interstate  highway  In  North  Carolina  was 
damaged  when  the  catalytic  converter  rup- 
tured with  enough  force  to  shear  the  mount- 
ing straps  of  the  fuel  tanks,  causing  It  to  fall 
off  the  car.  Luckily  the  fuel  tank  did  not 
rupture. 

k.  Dealers  have  replaced  converters  which 
literally  melted  due  to  extreme  temperatures. 
This  would  Indicate  temperatures  approach- 
ing 2,000  degrees  fahrenhelt  or  more. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  Is  recommended 
that  1975  model  vehicles  with  catalytic  con- 
verters be  prohibited  from  operating  In  haz- 
ardous or  explosives  operating  areas  until 
further  guidance  is  available. 

HERCUI.ES    MANAGEMENT 

The  position  of  Hercules  management  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  that  vehicles  with 
catalytic  converters  will  be  prohibited  from 
operating  areas  of  BAAP  (Radford  Army  Am- 
munition plant)  until  such  time  that  ad- 
vance design  of  the  catalytic  convei-ter 
makes  them  safe  to  operate. 


DRUG  SMUGGLING,  THE  CIA.  AND 
THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June  18, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  made  deeply  disturbing  reports 
concerning  possible  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  obstruction  of  efforts  to  prosecute 
by  the  Justice  Department.  The  reports 
alleged  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
been   forced    to   drop    drug   smuggling 


charges  against  two  Federal  employees 

because  the  CIA  refused  to  cooperate 

with  Federal  prosecutors  on  the  case. 

According  to  the  newspaper  accounts 
Pattaporn  Khramkhruan.  a  CIA  em- 
ployee, and  Bruce  Hoeft,  a  Peace  Corps 
employee,  were  involved  in  the  iUegal  im- 
portation of  more  than  $2.5  million  of 
opium  into  the  United  States;  further 
when  the  prosecuting  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  niinois.  James 
Thompson,  attempted  to  obtain  CIA  rec- 
ords on  Khramkhruan.  the  agency  re- 
fused to  cooperate  and  the  U.S.  attoniey 
was  consequently  forced  to  drop  the 
charges  against  Khramkhruan  and  Hoeft 
for  lack  of  evidence. 

In  connection  witii  the  ongoing  in- 
quiry of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigation  into  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  drug  law  enforcement, 
and  in  view  of  my  deep  concern  for  the 
propriety  of  CIA  involvement  in  prosecu- 
torial decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  on  June  20,  1975,  I  requested 
from  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA  a  full  explanation  of 
the  case.  I  also  sought  copies  of  all  perti- 
nent memoranda  and  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Justice  Department.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  letters  to  CIA  Director  William 
Colby  and  Attorney  General  Edward 
Levi,  I  was  primarily  interested  in  learn- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  alleged  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  CIA  and  the 
Justice  Department.  I  also  hoped  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  done  everything  within  its  power 
to  force  the  CIA  to  release  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  prosecution. 

The  CIA  response,  and  further  revela- 
tions made  last  week  before  a  House  sub- 
committee, raise  certain  vexing  ques- 
tions. According  to  testimony  delivered 
by  Lawrence  R.  Houston,  CIA  General 
Counsel  from  1947  to  1973,  the  CIA 
reached  a  "secret  agreement"  with  the 
Justice  Department  in  1954.  This  agree- 
ment allowed  the  CIA  to  use  its  discre- 
tion in  referring  criminal  cases  involving 
its  employees  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  possible  prosecution.  With  the  assui-- 
ance  that  such  an  agreement  was  in  ef- 
fect, the  CIA  withheld  from  the  Justice 
Department  on  at  least  nine  occasions 
over  the  last  20  years  information  about 
possible  criminal  violations  committed 
by  CIA  employees. 

Thus,  alarmingly,  the  Khramkluiian 
case  it  not  an  isolated  one. 

In  this  imperfect  world,  our  country 
continues  to  need  a  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated intelligence  service.  But  are  mem- 
bers of  that  seiTice,  in  this  case  an  indi- 
vidual, by  his  own  admission  involved  in 
the  transfer  of  over  $2  million  of 
opium,  beyond  the  reach  of  domestic 
law?  Last  year  we  learned  the  veiy  hard 
lesson  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  is  not  above  the  law.  Yet 
apparently  CIA  agents  are  untouch- 
able— however  serious  their  crime  or 
however  much  harm  is  done  to  society. 

The  response  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment raises  perplexing  questions  of  Its 
own.  Though  the  Department  has  de- 
nied the  existence  of  any  secret  "com- 
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pact"  with  the  CIA,  fundamental  issues 
persist  regarding  the  Department's 
handling  of  the  Khramkhruan  case.  The 
dearth  of  Justice  Department  support 
memorandums  and  correspondence  with 
the  CIA  concerning  this  case — to  wit, 
none — is  truly  startling.  Is  it  usual  Jus- 
tice Depjartment  procedure  to  so  inade- 
quately docmnent  its  dealings  with  other 
agencies?  Further,  was  dismissal  of  the 
cases  against  Khramkhruan  and  Hoeft 
initiated  by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Chicago 
or,  as  it  appears  from  the  documents  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
by  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department?  If  the  latter,  why?  And 
after  consultation  with  whom? 

I  remain  troubled  by  the  apparent 
lack  of  Justice  Department  efforts  to 
persuade  or  require  the  CIA  to  alter  its 
position  with  regard  to  this  case.  By  not 
persisting  to  prosecute,  did  the  Justice 
Department  tacitly  ackiiowledge  tlie  ex- 
istence of  an  undei-standing  with  the 
CIA?  No  effort  was  seemingly  made  to 
force  disclosure  in  the  courts  or  to  seek 
advice  from  or  arbitration  by  a  third 
party,  such  as  the  White  House.  And 
within  the  Justice  Department  itself 
there  apparently  was  a  disagreement 
over  the  handling  of  the  case  between 
the  prosecutors  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office  in  Chicago  and  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion In  Washington.  Yet,  based  on  the 
response  I  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment, It  would  appear  that  the  Attorney 
General  him.self — at  the  time  William 
Baxbe — was  never  consulted  on  the 
ramifications  of  drt^^ing  a  major  drug 
smuggling  prosecution. 

I  have  raised  these  concerns  with  At- 
torney General  Levi  and  wait  his  reply. 
To  date,  he  has  been  of  utmost  assist- 
ance. I  have  absolute  faith  that  when 
he  develops  a  new  policy  for  the  Justice 
Department  in  this  regard  that  it  will 
be  balanced,  fair,  and  sei-ve  the  high- 
est national  interest.  So  great  Is  my 
faith  in  his  cvm  judgment,  keen  intel- 
lect, and  sense  of  rightness. 

The  most  fundamental  point  still  to 
be  addi-essed  is  the  question  of  what  will 
be  the  Justice  Departments  policy  to- 
ward future  "Khi-amkhnian"  cases.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  Icnow 
If  CIA  employees,  be  they  high  officials 
of  the  agency  or  agents  In  the  field,  are 
effectively  immune  from  the  crirninal 
statutes  which  govern  the  rest  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  cor- 
respondence with  Uie  CIA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  well  as  their  re- 
spective responses,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
.';kn\ik  Permanent  SiTBCOMMrr- 

TEE    ON    INVESTTGATIONS, 

Waihington,  D.C.,  June  20.  1975. 
Hon.  William  E.  Colbt, 
Director.  Central  Jntellitjcnce  Agency, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Director:  Both  the  Cfa'cago 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  DaUy  News  have 
charged  this  week  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  by  failing  to  cooperate  with 
IWeral  prosecutors   In  Illinois,  has  forced 


the  U.S.  Attorney  there  to  drop  drug  charges 
against  an  employee  of  the  C.I.A. 

According  to  these  deeply  disturbing  re- 
ptorts,  Puttaporn  Khramkhruan,  the  C.I.A. 
employee,  and  six  other  persons,  smuggled 
approximately  $2.5  mUllon  of  opium  from 
Tlialland  Into  the  United  States  during  late 
1972  and  early  1973.  The  news  accounts  went 
on  to  state  that  the  C.I.A.  refused  to  coop- 
erate with  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  on  this  case  by  denying 
both  the  prosecutors  and  defense  attorneys 
access  to  Khramkhruan's  records.  Lacking 
the  data  on  what  Khramkhruan's  assign- 
ments were,  the  U.S.  Attorney  was  forced  to 
drop  all  charges  against  him  and  one  other 
individual,  Bruce  Hoeft,  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  effectiveness  and  effl- 
cleney  of  the  Federal  drug  law  enforcement 
effort.  The  Subcommittee  has  received  high- 
ly credible  evidence  indicating  that  Interna- 
tional heroin  trafficking  Is  increasing  dra- 
matically and  that  drug  abuse  Is  approaching 
epidemic  proportions.  As  the  ranking  minor- 
ity meml>er  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  find  it 
extraordinary  that  Federal  prosecutors  at- 
tempting to  control  this  Illicit  trade  cannot 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  another  Federal 
agency  In  prosecuting  individuals  taking 
part  in  a  massive  drug  conspiracy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  news  accounts 
are  inaccurate.  Or.  if  they  are  true,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  complete  Justification  for  the 
policy  pursued  In  this  case. 

Please  provide  me  by  June  26,  1975.  with 
a  detailed  explanation  of  this  entire  case. 
Including  any  connection  between  the  CIA. 
and  Mr.  Khramkhruan  and  any  other  of  the 
alleged  conspirators,  as  well  as  Information 
relating  to  any  discussions  with  Individuals 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  or  anyone  else 
In  the  Administration  who  may  have  been 
consulted  on  this  matter.  I  am  primarily 
Interested  In  learning  the  reasons  lor  the 
alleged  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  CIA. 
and  the  Justice  Department. 
Sincerely, 

CHAKtXS    H.    PEBCT, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Central  Intelligence  Agenct, 
Washington.,  D.C.,  June  26, 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Peecy, 
Ranking  Minoritg  Member,  Senate  Perma- 
nent  Subcommittee  on   Investigatiotut. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  20  June  1975  requesting  an 
explanation  of  the  part  the  Agency  played 
In  the  decision  by  Federal  prosecutors  not 
to  prosecute  Puttaporn  Khramkhruan  on 
narcotics  charges. 

Charges  against  Khramkhruan  and  Bruce 
Hoeft  were  not  dropped  as  a  result  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  lack  of  data  on  Kramkb- 
ruan's  assignment  with  us.  They  were 
dropped  because  Khramkhruan's  defense  un- 
doubtedly would  have  demanded  production 
of  Information  about  Intelligence  sources 
and  methods.  Including  identities  of  em- 
ployees and  agents  and  ongoing  operations 
which  could  not  have  been  produced  without 
the  termination  of  those  operations  and  the 
destruction  of  the  usefulness  of  those  em- 
ployees and  agents.  Charges  agalm>t  Hoeft 
were  dropped  because  Khramkhruan,  a  neces- 
sary witness,  could  not  have  been  made 
avaUable  without  exposing  the  same  Infor- 
mation related  to  Intelligence  soui'ces.  and 
methods.  There  was  no  connection  between 
CIA  and  Hoeft  or  any  of  the  other  alleged 
conspirators. 

There  was  no  lack  of  cooperation  between 
CIA  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  rath- 
er tJiere  was  complete  disclosure  to  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  of  Khramkhruan's  activ- 
ities on  behalf  of  the  Agency  and  discussions 
of  the  problems  associated  with  prosecution. 
This  resulted  In  a  decision  by  the  Department 
that  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  prose- 
cute successfully. 

I  am  encl08<ng  a  memorandum  which  pro- 
vides a  detailed  explanation  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  resulting  in  the  dismUsal  of 
the  indictments  agaln.st  Khramkhruan  and 
Hoeft.  I  believe  this  memorandum  is  respon- 
sive to  all  of  the  concerns  espres.sed  In  your 
letter  and  to  the  published  allegations  that 
the  Agency  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  closing,  ve  would  like  you  to  know  that 
we  share  the  Subcommittee's  concern  with 
the  drug  problem.  This  Agency,  as  part  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  for  International  Nar- 
cotics Control,  has  fully  committed  its  re- 
sources to  coUecting  foreign  Intelligence  in- 
formation on  lUicit  narcotics  traffic  in  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  of  other  Federal  agencies 
to  inhibit  illegal  importation  into  the  United 
States.  In  calling  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Central  IntelUgence  Agency  in  tills  connec- 
tion, the  Cabinet  Committee  and  other  par- 
ticipating Federal  agencies  are  fully  aware 
that  certain  Agency  Information  cannot  be 
used  in  prosecution,  as  opposed  to  providing 
leacs  and  Information  to  obstruct  such  traf- 
fic, without  seriously  jeopardizing  our  con- 
tinued capability  to  provide  such  support  to 
this  Governmentwlde  effort  and  our  overall 
foreign  intelligence  mlsElon.  For  further  in- 
formation on  our  role  la  this  effort.  I  refer 
you  to  the  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes  en- 
titled. "Problems  In  Slowing  the  Flow  of  Co- 
caine and  Heroin  From  and  Through  Boutb 
America,"  dated  30  May  1975. 
Sincerely. 

C&u.  E.  Duckxtt, 

Acting  Director. 

THE   PUTTAPOXN   KHXAMKRaUAN   CASE 

This  chronology  Is  In  response  to  Sen- 
ator Percy's  request  and  explains  the  clr- 
.cumstances  involved  in  the  drug  prosecu- 
tion of  Mr.  Puttaporn  Khramkhruan. 

Mr.  Khramkhruan  spent  approximately 
10  months  in  Jail  before  the  Indictment  was 
dismissed.  The  charges  were  related  to  a 
shipment  of  59  pounds  of  raw  opium  sent 
through  the  mall  from  Thailand.  It  was 
Identified  by  the  customs  Inspectors  and 
seized  prior  to  Its  delivery  in  Chicago,  Il- 
linois. 

Khramkhrtian  was  bom  on  15  July  1944 
in  Burma,  was  first  contacted  by  the  Agency 
In  late  1969  In  Chiang  Mai,  ThaUand,  and 
began  reporting  on  narcotics  trafficking  hi 
northern  Thailand  In  July  of  1972.  He  wa."^ 
paid  a  salary  of  $144.58  per  month.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  In  April  1973  under  an 
AID-sponsored  training  program.  On  11 
May  1973  a  representative  from  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  visited  our  base  in  Chiang  Mai, 
Thailand  to  discuss  his  Investigation  of  a 
narcotics  smuggling  case.  He  stated  that 
on  8  January  1973,  a  VS.  citizen  was  ar- 
rested in  Chicago  for  smuggling  69  pounds 
of  opium  in  film  canisters  from  Thailand  to 
the  United  States.  The  customs  officials  In 
Chicago  had  found  in  one  of  the  parcel.s 
a  large  brown  envelope  used  as  packaging 
material  wliich  had  Khramkhruan's  ad- 
di-ess  In  Chiang  Mai  on  it.  Our  field  base 
advised  Headquarters  of  this  inquiry  and 
the  appropriate  Agency  olBce  contacted  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  In  Washington  and 
learned  about  the  Chicp.go  Investigation. 
On  7  June  1973,  to  assist  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, an  Agency  officer  Introduced  the  cus- 
toms Investigators  to  Kliramkhruan  who 
was  then  studying  at  Syracuse  University. 
On  14  June  1973,  Customs  advised  this 
Agency  they  had  discovered  additional  evl- 
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dence   that  Kliramkhruau   was 
TOlved  In  the  smu^Ung. 

On    18   June.   Mr.   John   K 
sociate   General    Counsel,    went 
to  discuss  the  case  with  the 
Attorney,    Jefirey    Cole    aud    U.S. 
special  agent.  Mr.  J.  Bax.  it  was 
to  Mr.  Cole  that  Khramkhriian  h 
for  CIA  and  had  reported  informa 
narcotics   trailickers.   He   bad   no 
slgnment.  He  was  not  instructed 
In  narcotics  ti-affickiug  or  any  ot 
activities.   Mr.   Cole   was   given    a 
version  of  an  Intelligence  repors 
by      Khramlchruan      which 
transaction   for  the  procurement 
in  Chiang  Mai  in  December   1972 
port  does  not  mention  Khramkhr 
tlclpatlon  In  the  deal.  Further,  Mr 
told   that  the  Agency  had   a   n 
to   protect   Intelligence   sources 
ods  and  would  have  to  consider 
fully   whether   or   not   au    Agenc> 
witness  could  be  supplied  If 
prosecution.    It   was   Mr.    Coles 
this    time    that    he    would    prefe  • 
Khramkhruan  as  a  witness  rather 
diet  him. 

On   3   July   1973.   Mr 
escorted    to    Chicago,    Illinois    by 
agents  to  be  Interviewed  by  Mr 
During    the    interview.    Mr 
admitted   having   b«en   actively 
shipping  the  narcotics  and  8tat«<: 
furnished  the  wax  paper,  twine 
ping  paper  for  this  particular 
also    Identified    five    additional 
eluding  Bruce  Hoeft,  a  Peace 
teer  stationed  in  Chiang  Mai 
Mr.   Khramkhruan   advised    the 
ney  that  he  was  returning  to 
would  not  be  available  as  a  witne^ 
Oovernment    In    their    prosecutii^ 
bearing  this,  Mr.  Cole  obtained 
for  Mr.  Khramkhruan's  arrest  and 
confined    In    the    Cook    County 
Khr&mkbrttan    was    indicted    by 
1973   Grand   Jury,   the   V3 
Northern    District    of    Illinois, 
vision. 

On    11    March    1974,    Mr. 
went  to  Chicago  to  discuss  the 
the   trial    was  set   to   begin   on 
This   trial   date    was   later 
sometime   in   May.  The   Gov 
neys    at    that    time    were    hoping 
Khramkbruan  as  a  witness.  Thej 
to  accept  a  guilty  plea  from  him 
understanding   that  bis  sentence 
limited  to  that  time  be  had 
In    jail    since    his    confinement    in 
1973.     The     Assistant     U.S. 
Thomas  Dent,  who  bad  replaced 
vras  advised  that  the  Agency  would 
able  to  furnish  a  rebuttal   witness 
questions  be  raised  on  the  cross 
tlon   of   Khramkbruan   if   be   were 
a  prosecution  witness.  The  Agencj 
witness   would   be   questioned 
tlve    Intelligence    sources   and 
was   also   explained   to   Mr.    Dent 
Agency  In  order  to  protect  its 
sources  and  methods  including  tl 
ties  of  employees  and  agents  and 
operations  would  have  to  resist  th 
tlon   of   Its  operational   files   under 
pena   duces   tecum   from    the 
Dent  felt  that  perhapr  an  in 
ference  could  be  held  to  show  the 
to  the   Judge. 

As    the    trial    date    approached, 
kbruan  was  openly   discussing 
relationship  and  Indicated  that 
ed    to   use    this   as   his   defense 
on    15    April    1974,    Mr.    John 
General     Counsel,      CIA     and 
Greaney   met   with   Henry  E 
sistant    Attorney    General 
sion.  Department  of  Justice,  and 
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Maroney,  Mr.  Petersen's  deputy.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  Khramkbruan  was  an  Agency 
asset  who  had  been  used  to  report  on  nar- 
cotics traffickers  In  Thailand,  but  of  course 
had  not  been  authorized  nor  directed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  illegal  shipment  of  narcotics 
for  which  he  was  Indicted  In  Chicago.  The 
Agency  was  concerned  about  the  produc- 
tion of  its  operational  files  aud  intelligence 
reports  as  well  as  possible  subpoenas  for 
Agency  employees  whose  identities  must  be 
protected.  Mr.  Petersen  stated  that  he  un- 
derstood the  problem  but  stated  he  was 
reluctant  to  order  dismissal  since  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  Agency  were  specula- 
tive at  that  time.  He  felt  a  better  caurse 
of  action  would  be  for  the  Agency  law- 
yers to  discuss  the  case  with  the  U.S.  at- 
torney in  Chicago. 

On  30  April  1974  Mr.  Greaney  again 
went  to  Chicago  to  meet  with  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  U.S.  attorney  and  discuss  the 
possible  dismissal  of  the  Indictment  against 
Mr.  Khramkbruan.  It  was  explained  to  the 
First  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  Mr.  Joel  Flaum, 
that  the  Agency's  major  concern  dealt  with 
the  possibility  of  having  to  submit  the  op- 
erational flies  concerning  on-going  activities 
to  the  defense  for  Inspection  under  pre-trial 
discovery  as  well  as  possible  Issuance  of  sub- 
poenas for  Agency  employees  to  testify  as 
part  of  Khramkhruan's  defense.  These 
Agency  employees  were  under  cover  In  Thai- 
land. Mr.  Flaum  appreciated  the  problem 
and  thought  that  Mr.  Petersen  could  have 
Initiated  the  dismissal  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  was  explained  to 
Mr.  Flaum  that  Mr.  Petersen's  position  was 
that  the  VS.  Attorney's  Office  In  Chicago  had 
obtained  the  Indictment  and  they  should 
make  the  decision  with  regard  to  any  persons 
to  be  dismissed  from  that  indictment. 

On  June  3,  1974,  Khramkbruan  was  re- 
leased from  jail  under  a  $5,000  bond.  Khram- 
khruan's attorney  filed  a  motion  to  suppress 
evidence  and  in  preparation  for  the  motion 
hearing  requested  copies  of  all  the  state- 
ments Mr.  Khramkbruan  had  given  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  since  July  1973.  He  also  wanted 
the  testimony  of  the  Agency  employee  who 
had  introduced  Khramkbruan  to  the  custoois 
investigators.  On  5  Jime  1974,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Cole  stated  that  a  request  for  dismissal  of  the 
indictment  (Form  900)  against  Khram- 
kbruan and  Hoeft  had  been  sent  to  the  De- 
partment  of   Justice,   Washington,   D.C.   On 

17  June  1974,  Mr.  WUliam  Ryan,  Chief,  Nar- 
cotics Section,  Criminal  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  advised  the  Agency  that  the 
Form  900  had  been  {^proved  and  sent  back 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Chicago  to  proceed 
with  the  dismissal  of  the  indictment  against 
Khramkbruan  and  Hoeft.  On  16  September 
1974.  Mr.  Bregg  Jones,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
In  Chicago,  advised  that  a  superseding  in- 
dictment was  to  be  obtained  on  17  September 
1974  and  this  new  Indictment  would  drop  the 
charges  against  Khramkbruan  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Hoeir.  On  7  October  1974  Mr.  Khramkbruan 
was  back  In  Chiang  Mai.  Thailand. 

On  14  March  1975  Mr.  Khramkbruan  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Bangkok 
seeking  compensation  for  alleged  Injuries  he 
received  wbUe  In  jail.  The  Embassy  referred 
the  request  to  the  Department  of  State  in 
•Washington  and  CIA  advised  the  Department 
of  State  on  21  May  1975  that  based  on  their 
inveF^tlgation  they  would  urge  the  Depart- 
ment to  deny  Khramkhruan's  request  for 
compensation  for  the  alleged  injuries. 

This  Agency  was  advised  by  Mr.  Gregg 
Jones  of  Chicago  on  27  March  1975  that  on 
6  January  1978  Theodore  Norcutt,  John 
Weber  and  Alan  Gluck  all  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charges  in  the  indictment  relating  to  the 
shipment  of  the  59  pounds  of  raw  opium.  On 
11  February  1975  Norcutt  was  sentenced  to 

18  months  In  prison  and  began  serving  that 
tern'  on  11  Morch  1975.  Wei)er  wa»  plored  on 


probation  for  four  yeare.  Gluck  was  placed 
on  probation  for  four  years  with  a  90-day 
sentence  scheduled  to  begin  on  11  May  1975. 
Jay  Antonoff  and  Marlene  Antonoff  were  both 
Indicted,  however,  neither  was  tried  since 
they  are  fugitives  from  the  United  States 
Thus,  the  defendants,  except  Hoeft  and  tbe 
AntonofTs,  were  punished  Including  Khram- 
kbruan who  was  in  jail  from  July  1973  until 
June  1i>74. 

U.  S.  Senate, 
Pi'>;M.\.\'ENT  Subcommittee 

ON  Investigations. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  20,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General, 
UM.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  News  ac- 
coimta  appearing  this  week  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Dally  News  allege 
that  the  Justice  Department  was  forced  to 
drop  drug  smuggling  charges  against  two 
Federal  employees  because  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  refused  to  cooperate  with 
prosecutors  on  the  case. 

According  to  these  accounts,  Puttaporn 
Khramkbruan,  a  C.I. A.  employee,  and  Bruce 
Hoeft,  a  Peace  Corps  employee,  were  Involved 
in  bringing  more  than  $2.5  million  of  opium 
Into  the  United  States.  When  the  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois, 
who  was  prosecuting  the  case,  attempted  to 
obtain  C.I-A.  records  on  Khramkbruan,  the 
agency  refused,  these  reports  say.  When  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  Washington,  additional  efforts 
to  obtain  C  J.A.  cooperation  also  failed. 

Following  this,  the  U.S.  Attorney,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Justice  Department, 
dropped  the  case  against  Khramkbruan  and 
Hoeft.  As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
which  Is  now  conducting  extensive  hearings 
Into  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  Fed- 
eral drug  law  enforcement,  I  have  focused  on 
the  Inability  of  Federal  agencies  to  ciu'tall 
international  trafficking  in  Illicit  narcotics. 

If,  In  fact,  the  C.I.A.  obstructed  or  other- 
wise Impeded  a  prosecution  of  drug  traf- 
fickers, this  Subcommittee  may  have  to  ex- 
pand its  examination  of  Federal  drug  law 
enforcement. 

Please  provide  me  with  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  events  surrounding  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  withdrawal  of  the  case 
against  Khramkbruan  aud  Hoeft.  Specifi- 
cally, I  would  like  to  know  why  the  case  was 
dropped  and  to  what  degree  the  Justice  De- 
partment pursued  the  C.I.A.  to  obtain  its  co- 
operation. I  want  to  be  apprised  of  all  con- 
tacts between  the  two  agencies,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  Department  aud  any  other  agency 
or  Individuals  concerning  this  matter.  I  also 
want  to  know  whether  the  Department  did 
everything  within  its  power  to  force  the 
C.I.A.  to  release  the  Information  necessary 
for  prosecution.  Please  provide  all  copies  ot 
correspondence  and  other  writings,  memo- 
rials, or  memoranda  with  respect  to  this  case. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  issue 
was  ever  raised  with  the  White  House  by 
the  Justice  Department,  and  if  so,  witb 
whom,  and  what  detetpiinations  were  made 
there. 

Please  provide  me  by  June  26,  1975,  with 
a  detailed  explanation  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy. 
Ranking  Minoritp  Memh-  >\ 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  7,  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Senate   Pernui' 
nent   Subcommittee   on   Investigations, 
Washington,  D.C 
Dkar  Senator  Percy:  I  have  been  asked 
to  make  a  further  response  to  your  letter 
dated   June  20,   1975,  addressed  to  the  At- 
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tomey  General  In  which  you  requested  cer- 
tain information  concerning  the  dismissal 
of  a  federtLl  narcotics  proeecutloa  against 
Puttaporn  Khramkbruan  and  Bruce  Hoeft. 
I  have  reviewed  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
June  26,  1975,  »ddresaed  to  you  from  Mr. 
Carl  B.  Duckett,  AcUng  Director.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  »  copy  of  an  ac- 
companying ntemor&ndum.  The  copies  of 
the  CIa"  letter  and  memorandum  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Togo  D.  West.  Jr.,  Associate  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  at  your  request  by  Mr. 
Stuart  M.  StaUer.  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
Minority  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations. 

•nie  proeecuUon  which  at  cerUln  stages 
Included  Puttaporn  Kbramkhruau  and 
Bruce  Hoeft  was  liUtUted  on  Februai-y  6. 
1973.  in  case  No.  73  CR  112  by  the  Indict- 
ment of  Theodore  Norcutt  In  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois.  This  Indictment  was 
superseded  on  August  3.  1973,  by  Indict- 
ment No.  73  CR  564  in  which  certain  other 
Individuals  were  named  as  defendants  along 
with  Theodore  Norcutt.  Those  also  Included 
as  defendants  in  this  Indictment  were  Jay 
Antonoff,  Marlene  Antonoff,  Bruce  Hoeft,  and 
Puttaporn  Khramkbruan.  The  indictment 
charged  a  conspiracy  to  unlawfully  import 
approximately  59  pounds  of  opium  into  the 
United  States  from  Thailand,  a  oon-spiracy 
to  use  the  xoaOb  to  facilitate  the  unlawful 
Importation  of  the  59  pounds  of  opium,  the 
unlawful  importation  of  certain  quantities 
of  opium,  and  the  use  of  the  malls  to  facili- 
tate tbe  unlawful  Importation  of  certain 
quantities  of  opltun.  In  addition,  Theodore 
Norcutt  was  charged  with  possession  with 
intent  to  distribute  opium,  and  Jay  and 
Marlene  Antonoff  were  charged  in  two  counts 
with  traveling  In  and  using  facilities  hi 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  with  the 
Intent  to  promote  a  business  enterprise  In- 
volving narcotics  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Hlinols. 

On  September  6.  1973,  another  super- 
seding indictment  was  returned  in  Case  No. 
73  CB  680  in  which  the  previously  named 
defendants  were  charged  with  violations 
alleged  In  the  August  3rd  Indictment  and 
two  additional  defendants  were  added.  John 
Weber  and  Allan  Gluck.  The  Investigation 
that  led  to  this  Indictment  was  made  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  The  indictment  alleged  that 
In  October.  1972,  John  Weber,  Allan  Gluck. 
Jay  Antonoff  and  Marlene  Antonoff  pur- 
chased fifty  cans  of  Kodak  film  nnd  sent 
them  from  Chicago  to  Southeast  Asia.  In 
October  of  1972,  according  to  the  Indict- 
ment, Allan  Gluck  traveled  to  Southeast 
Asia  followed  In  November  by  Jay  and  Mar- 
lene Antonoff,  who  went  to  Chiang  Mai, 
Thailand.  In  December,  1972.  the  Antonoffs 
met  with  Bruce  Hoeft  and  they  enlisted  the 
aid  of  Puttaporn  KhramXhruan  In  purchas- 
ing opium.  Shortly  thereafter,  according  to 
the  indictment,  they  purchased  the  narcotics 
and  the  four  of  them  began  packaging  the 
opium  into  film  canisters  for  importation 
into  the  United  States  through  the  malls. 
The  Indictment  further  alleged  that  on 
January  8.  1973.  Theodore  Norcutt  accented 
delivery  of  the  opium  when  It  arrived  in 
Chicago.   Illinois. 

Tbe  prosecution  of  this  case  was  handled 
by  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  In  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois.  The  case 
against  Bruce  Hoeft  depended  upon  the 
testimony  of  Puttaporn  Khrarakhrur.n,  who 
had  been  furnishing  Information  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  Thailand. 
The  prosecutors  contemplated  usiu^  Khram- 
kbruan as  a  witness  against  Bruce  Hoeft, 
who  was  an  employee  of  the  Peace  Corps 
stationed  In  Thailand  at  the  time  of  the 
August  3rd  Indictment.  Hoeft  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  face  the  charges  agalns 
him. 


The  prosecution  of  Hoeft  depended  upon 
the  co(H>eration  of  Khramkbruan  as  without 
his  testimony  ttiere  was  no  prosecutable  case 
against  Hoeft.  KhramlUiruan  was  himself 
named  as  a  defendant  in  the  ooo^iraciea 
and  in  certain  of  the  substantive  counts.  He 
claimed  that  he  had  told  the  CIA  in  Chiang 
Mai.  Thailand  of  his  acUvities  and  that  be 
acted  under  the  direction  of  someone  in  the 
U.S.  Consulate  in  Cliiang  MaL  Inltiaiiy,  the 
prosecutors  beUeved  that  the  CIA  would 
agree  to  produce  a  witness  who  could  rebut 
these  assertions  of  Khramkbruan.  However, 
the  CIA  refused  to  make  this  witness  avail- 
able. Further,  the  CIA  refused  to  produce 
any  statements  made  by  Kliramkhruan  to 
the  Agency,  with  the  exception  of  one  state- 
ment which  was  furnished  to  the  prose- 
cutors. 

A  series  of  meetings  and  telephone  calls 
between  attorneys  in  the  United  States  At- 
torney's Office  in  Chicago  and  Mr.  John  K. 
Greaney.  Associate  General  Counsel.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  failed  to  resolve  this 
matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  prosecutors. 
If  Khramkbui-an  were  to  remain  as  a  defend- 
ant and  be  tried  on  the  charges  alleged  In 
the  indictment,  he  would  have  been  entitled 
under  federal  rules  of  discovery  and  under 
the  requirements  of  Brady  v.  Maryland,  373 
U.S.  83  (1963).  to  copies  of  all  previous  state- 
ments made  by  Elhramkbruan  and  to  any 
other  statements  or  testimony  that  might 
tend  to  prove  his  innocence.  If  he  were  to  be 
used  as  a  v/itness  agaiiist  Hoeft,  then  any 
statements  made  by  him  to  government 
agents  or  employees  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  be  produced  at  Hoeft'a  trial  for 
purposes  of  cross-examination. 

On  April  30.  1974,  Mr.  Greaney  met  with 
the  federal  prosecutors  In  Chicago.  The  meet- 
ing was  requested  by  Mr.  Greaney  after  he 
had  consulted  with  Mr.  Henry  E.  Petersen, 
then  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of 
the  Criminal  Division.  Mr.  Greaney  explained 
that  if  Puttaporn  IChramkhnian  were  actu- 
ally to  stand  trial  as  a  defendant,  the  situa- 
tion could  prove  embarrassing  because  of 
Mr.  Khramkhruan's  Involvement  with  CT.\ 
activities  In  Thailand,  Burma  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Greaney  also  said  that  the  same  consid- 
erations would  obtain  even  if  Mr.  Khram- 
kbruan were  only  to  be  a  goTernment  wit- 
ness. He  further  advised  the  prosecutors  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  CIA  turn 
o\er  either  to  them  or  to  the  district  court 
Judge  for  in -camera  Inspection,  any  of  Mr. 
Khramkhruan's  reports  made  to  his  superior* 
In  Thailand  or  In  the  United  States.  The 
prosecutors  told  Mr.  Greaney  that  without 
this  Information  they  could  not  proceed  to 
trial  with  Mr.  Khramkbruan  as  a  witness. 
Mr.  Greaney  stated  he  understood  that  and 
he  did  not  want  to  hinder  the  prosecution. 
However,  he  Insisted  that  there  were  other 
considerations  at  sta^e  and  that  the  material 
sought  by  the  prosecutors  would  not  be 
turned  over. 

The  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  accepted  the  position  of  the  CIA 
with  reference  to  its  evaluation  of  the  injiiry 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  that 
might  result  If  the  Agency  were  to  accede  to 
requests  made  by  the  proBecutors  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  force  disclosure  of  re- 
ports and /or  production  of  witnesses  by 
seeking  the  Intervention  of  the  White  House. 
A  meeting  between  Mr.  Greaney,  Mr.  John 
Warner,  General  Counsel  of  CIA.  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Henry  E.  Petersen 
and  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  Kevin 
T.  Maroney  was  held  as  described  in  the 
memorandum  furnished  to  you  by  the  CIA. 
F\irther,  there  was  no  reason  to  dispute  the 
evaUiatlon  of  this  matter  by  the  United 
States  Attorney's  Office  in  Chicago  with  ref- 
erence to  the  outcome  of  the  proeeciitlon  if 
the  Items  sought  from  the  CIA  were  not  pro- 
duced. No  purnose  would  have  been  served 


by  bringing  the  matter  to  trial  under  the  cir- 
cumstances as  the  result  would  have  been 
the  dismissal  of  the  charges  against  Khram- 
kbruan and  Hoeft.  Accordingly,  on  June  6, 
1974,  the  Criminal  Division  authorized  dis- 
missal of  tbe  charges  against  these  two 
defendants. 

On  Septemlier  17,  1974.  a  superseding  in- 
dictment was  returned  in  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  m  Case  No.  74  CR  697.  This 
indictment  was  similar  to  the  previous  ones 
except  that  It  did  not  contain  charges  against 
Khramkbruan  aud  Hoeft.  On  September  18. 
1974.  Indlctoient  No.  73  CR  6S0  which  did 
charge  Khramkhiuan  and  Hoeft  with  the 
o.Tetues  referred  to  earlier,  was  dismissed. 
Defendants  Norcutt,  Gluck  and  Weber  en- 
tered pleas  of  guUty  In  Case  No.  74  CR  697. 
Norcutt  was  sentenced  to  an  eighteen  month 
term  of  Imprisonment.  Gluck  and  Weber 
were  placed  on  probation  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  In  tlie  case  of  Gluck.  he  was  re- 
quired to  serve  ninety  days  In  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Charges  are  stUl  out- 
standing against  two  fugitives.  Jay  Antonoff 
and  Marlene  Antonoff. 

A  review  of  the  files  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion and  the  Umted  States  Attorney's  Office 
falls  to  reflect  any  memoranda  of  relevant 
discussions  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  with  the  exception  of  the  request  for 
authorization  to  dismiss  tbe  case  which  was 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Attorney's 
Office.  The  substance  of  the  April  SO,  1974. 
contact  with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
on  this  matter  which  is  contained  in  that 
i^equest  has  been  included  In  this  letter. 

I  trust  that  this  fully  answers  any  ques« 
tlons  you  may  have  concerning  the  reaaoni 
for  the  dismissal  of  tbe  proecutlon  against 
Puttaporn  Khramkbruan  and  Bruce  Hoeft. 
If  there  are  any  aspects  which  still  are  un- 
clear, please  let  me  know  and  I  will  attempt 
to  provide  a  further  explanation. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Keeney, 
Depuiy  Agsitiant  Attorney  General. 


MEDICAL      MALPRACTICE      INSUR- 
ANCE:    A    PROGRESS    REPORT 

Mi-.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  8, 
1975  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  150 
calling  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Medical  Malpractice.  Tliis  resolution  was 
prompted  by  the  "crisis"  in  medical  mal- 
practice insurance  as  State  after  State 
was  confronted  by  doctor  strikes,  and 
decisions  by  various  insurance  companies 
to  either  coinpletely  rescind  malpractice 
coverage  or  increase  premiums  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  It  was  my  ctmtention 
then  and  now  that  since  the  medical 
malpractice  insurance  problem  is  an  issue 
which  each  State  must  resolve  for  Itself, 
a  White  House  Conference  coiild  ser\e 
as  a  useful  opportunity  for  affected 
States  to  exchange  information  on  the 
possibilities  for  solution. 

In  my  view.  Federal  involvement  was 
unnecessary  except  to  provide  assistance 
to  States  in  developing  approaches  to 
this  complex  issue.  As  events  unfolded 
this  \'iew  was  confirmed  by  the  action 
of  manj'  States  in  handling  this  ciisis. 
Although  the  problems  of  medical  mal- 
practice insurance  are  far  from  being 
resolved,  the  States  have  made  a  major 
effort  to  meet  this  pi-oblem  on  their  own 
without  Federal  direction  or  interven- 
tion. In  view  of  the  continuing  intei*est  in 
this  problem  the  Medical  World  News  has 
published  in  its  July  2«  edition  a  50-State 
report  on  the  malpractice  Insurance  crisis 
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entitled  "Malpractice  Laws  M  «r  Six 
Months:  Some  Progress;  Mon  Prob- 
lems." In  addition,  the  Review,  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Federa|tion  of 
American  Hospitals,  summarize  1  State 
progress  in  its  June/ July  1975  issie. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
reports  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  EIecord, 
as  follows: 

(From  Medical  World  News,  July  28  ,  19751 

Malpracticx  Laws  Aftbe  Six  Montk  s  ;  Some 

Pkogress:  Mor£  Pkoblems 

At  mid-year  most  state  leglslatu'es  have 
adjourned;  and  tha  kind  of  "crisis  action" 
that  dominated  ttie  nation's  ma  practice 
scene  in  the  past  several  months —doctor 
strikes,  insurance  company  puUoi  ts,  and 
round-the-clock  special  sessions  by  si  ate  law- 
makers— has  faded.  Protagonists  seem  to  be 
gathering  strength  to  launch  fresh  assaults 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  whdu  most 
state   assemblies  again   open   their  doors. 

The  medical  malpractice  crisis  has  not  in 
any  sense  evaporated.  But  in  many  si  ates  the 
creation  of  Joint  Underwriters  A3s<  <;iatlons 
(JUAs)  has  allowed  doctors  and  th»  public 
alike  time  for  a  breathing  spell.  At  lai  t  count. 
19  states  had  passed  JTJA  bills,  and  at  least 
one  other  had  set  up  a  voluntary  i  s-insur- 
ance  pool  to  cover  physicians  who  &  luld  not 
find  malpractice  insurance  eWewber  i.  As  an 
alternative  to  JtTAs.  five  states  als<i  passed 
laws  authorizing  their  state  medical  so- 
cieties to  set  up  self -insurance  ca  mpauies 
(many  other  states  already  have  law  >  on  the 
txwks  aUowlng  the  establishment  of  mu- 
tual insurance  companies).  And  thn e  states 
have  established  malpractice  ii  surance 
funds  to  sell  policies  to  their  uncovered 
physicians — usually  at  rates  cons  iderably 
higher  than  those  of   the  private  i  lector. 

The  crisis  erupted  toward  the  end  of  last 
year  when  many  state  medical  soci<  ties  be- 
gan to  realize  that  the  slowly  increas:  ng  mal- 
practice rates  of  the  past  five  yei  rs  were 
now  beginning  to  rise  expouentia  ly.  The 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Nev,  York — 
which  had  agreed  to  a  93.5%  premium  in- 
crease in  June  1974,  when  it  signet  a  con- 
tract with  the  Argonaut  Insuranc(  Co.  of 
Menlo  Park.  Calif. — was  unpleasan  ;ly  sur- 
prised in  December  when  Argon  lut  de- 
manded an  additional  196.8  ',o  inc  ease  to 
continue  its  coverage  alter  January  1 B.  Wlien 
the  state  Insurance  superintendent  turned 
the  request  down.  Argonaut  refusei  I  to  re- 
new the  group  plan,  which  expired    tune  .SO. 

Argonaut  again  was  the  heavy  n  Cali- 
fornlft,  Florida,  and  four  other  states  when 
It  first  asked  for  mammoth  Increai  es — and 
then  announced  its  Intention  to  abai  don  the 
malpractice  insurance  business  for  pt  yslcian& 
everywhere  by  the  end  of  1975.  (Curiously, 
It  is  still  quietly  writing  policies  in  Hawaii, 
where  It  has  never  threatened  to  v  ithdraw 
and  where — according  to  medical  society 
sources — it  is  making  a  proiit.  It  ilso  has 
continued  covering  hospitals.) 

Then  other  insurers  started  gett  ng  into 
the  act.  In  Indiana,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pire  and  Marine  Insurance  Comps  ny — the 
state's  second  largest  malpractice  (  arrier — 
stopped  renewing  the  two  riskiest  ( peclalty 
classes.  In  Maryland.  St.  Paul's  requei  ted  rate 
increases  were  refused  by  the  stat »  insur- 
ance commissioner,  and  the  compaaj' — like 
Argonaut — announced  Its  intention  to  leave 
the  state.  (It  lost  the  first  round  c  F  a  suit 
by  a  Baltimore  surgeon  who  insisted  St.  Paul 
be  forced  to  continue  his  Insurance  but  on 
appeal  the  company  won  Its  right  'o  with- 
draw from  what  it  said  was  an  unp  -ofltable 
business.) 


In  other  states.  St.  Paul's  requesta  for 
hefty  increases  (82%  for  six  months  in 
North  Carolina,  for  example)  were  quickly 
approved.  But  in  the  end.  St.  Paul  decided 
It  still  could  not  be  sure  It  wouldn't  lose 
money  on  the  occurrence  form  of  policy  it 
was  selling  doctors  and  hospitals — whereby 
policyholders  were  covered  into  the  Indefi- 
nite future  for  claims  arising  from  occur- 
rences in  the  year  of  coverage.  So  this  month 
St.  Paul  switched  all  coverage  to  a  claims- 
made  form  covering  only  siUts  initiated  in 
the  year  of  coverage  (MWN,  July  14,  p.  76). 
The  company's  attitude  has  been  strictly 
"take  It  or  leave  it,"  even  in  states  that,  like 
Indiana,  have  passed  comprehensive  mal- 
practice legislation  to  hold  down  insurer 
losses  and  shorten  the  indefinite  statute  of 
limitations  that  has  plagued  insurance  ac- 
tuaries. 

Medical  societies — which  had  been  crying 
wolf  so  long  that  the  public  had  largely  dis- 
counted what  they  said  about  the  malprac- 
tice crisis — began  acquiring  allies  when  in- 
surance companies  actually  began  ending 
their  coverage.  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners, led  by  Lester  Rawls  of  Oregon, 
chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners'  D-4  conunittee 
(which  handles  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance), met  at  the  end  of  January  In  Dallas 
with  officials  from  organized  medicine  and 
from  the  major  malpractice  insurers  to 
thrash  out  at  least  a  temporary  solution. 
They  came  up  with  JUA. 

A  Joint  Underwriters  Association  is  a 
mandatory  pool  of  liability  carriers  in  a 
state — sometimes,  and  sometimes  not.  In- 
cluding automobile  insiu-ers  and  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Stiield — who  offer  malpractice  Insur- 
ance to  doctors  at  virtually  no  risk  to  their 
own  assets.  Doctors  pay  a  staff  surcharge — 
from  10%  to  25%  added  to  their  premiums — 
to  build  up  a  stabilization  fund  to  cover 
losses  above  those  expected,  and  if  the  pool 
stiU  rtxns  short  they  can  be  assessed  their 
fair  share  to  make  it  up. 

Representatives  from  the  three  groups  met 
in  Washington  the  following  month  at  the 
behest  of  then  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  his  chief  malpi'ace  trouble- 
shooter.  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  to  make  a 
formal  proposal  to  the  JUA  solution.  The 
Ford  Administration  was  happy  to  give 
JUAs  its  blessing,  since  it  did  not  want  a 
federal  role  any  more  than  organized  medi- 
cine, iusiu'ers.  or  state  ofQclals  did.  In  fact, 
the  only  advocates  of  federal  malpractice 
legislation  seemed  to  be  a  few  representa- 
tives and  senators — notably  Rep.  James  F. 
Hastings  (R-N.Y.).  and  Sens.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and  Oaylord  A.  Nelson 
(D-Wis.).  who  sponsored  the  major  federal 
malpractice  bills — and  elements  oi  orga- 
nized labor  such  as  the  AFU-CIO  and,  pos- 
sibly, the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

While  the  state  legislatures  groped  with 
malpractice  bUls  submitted  by  state  medical 
societies,  doctors  In  a  few  states  began  job 
actions  to  push  them  a  little.  Anesthesiolo- 
gists in  California,  New  York,  and  Florida — 
and  iu  some  conmiuuitles  in  a  few  other 
states — walked  out  altogether  or  refused  all 
but  emergency  cases.  The  strikes  undoubted- 
ly led  to  swifter  action  in  California  and 
Florida  but  accomplished  nothing  in  New 
York  except  to  build  up  public  resentment. 
The  ultimate  effect,  according  to  Boston  law- 
yer Neil  L.  Cbayet,  may  have  been  public 
realization  that  some  physician  services — 
particularly  elective  surgery — may  be  un- 
necessary and  may  be  disallowed  in  the  fu- 
ture by  federal  and  private  liealth  Insurers 
(MWN,  June  30.  p.  16). 

Some  states  did  end  their  sessions  by  pass- 
ing comprehensive  medical  malpractice  laws, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  states  passed 


at  least  some  related  measure — often  con- 
cluding with  the  creation  of  a  study  commis- 
tilon  to  recommend  additional  laws  when  the 
legislature  reconvenes  next  year.  (See  chart 
on  page  80.) 

The  Indiana  law  is  considered  by  most 
medical  society  officials  to  be  the  model  for 
comprehensive  malpractice  legislation.  Forms 
of  it  have  been  passed  In  at  least  four  other 
states:  Louisiana,  Florida.  Illinois,  and  Ore- 
gon. The  Indiana  law  contains  four  key  ele- 
ments, all  considered  essential  in  stabilizing 
insurance  premiums  and  attracting  compet- 
ing malpractice  Insurers  to  the  state: 

A  relatively  short  statute  of  limitatioiis 
(two  years)  that  runs  from  the  date  of  oc- 
currence of  a  medical  injury  rather  than  from 
the  date  of  discovery  of  the  injury,  as  in  most 
states; 

A  limitation,  or  "cap,"  of  (tlOO,000  on  physi- 
cian-Insurer liability; 

A  state  insurance  fimd  for  doctors  who 
cannot  get  coverage  elsewhere; 

Arbitration  In  the  form  of  a  mandatory, 
nonblndlng  screening  panel — before  a  mal- 
practice suit  can  go  to  court. 

The  original  Indiana  law  has  other  fea- 
tures as  well,  but  they  are  not  considered 
vital  to  its  effectiveness.  A  doctor-financed 
catastrophic  Injury  fund  allows  patients  to 
receive  more  than  the  $100,000  liability  cap 
if  they  can  convince  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner and  the  doctor's  insurance  company — 
or,  failing  that,  a  judge — that  they  need  more 
than  $100,000  to  sustain  life  and  health, 
Then,  the  limit  they  can  recover  is  $500,000, 
The  Indiana  law  puts  a  15%  limit  on  law- 
yers' contingency  fees  against  recovery  from 
this  catastrophic  injury  fund  but  otherwise 
imposes  no  legal  fee  limits. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  In- 
diana law  is  that  It  is  working.  The  state's 
largest  insurer — Medical  Protective  Company 
of  Fort  Wayne,  which  writes  over  60%  of  the 
state's  malpractice  Insurance — had  stopped 
accepting  new  business  in  the  state  late  last 
year.  Now  it  Is  writing  new  policies.  Moreover, 
other  insurance  firms  have  approached  the 
state  insurance  commls-sloner  about  getting 
Into  the  Indiana  market. 

On  the  other  band,  Tennessee,  which  at- 
tempted tc  pass  a  law  like  Indiana's,  has 
not  been  so  fortunate  despite  its  omnibus 
malpractice  law,  which  Is  in  many  respects 
broader  than  Its  model.  For  example,  there 
is  only  one  tort-law  change  in  the  Indiana 
law — a  prohibition  against  stating  the 
amount  of  damages  sought  in  a  malpractice 
lawsuit,  the  so-called  ad  damnum  clatise — 
compared  with  six  tort-law  changes  In  the 
Tennessee  legislation. 

The  Tennessee  law  also  requires  cnse."!  to 
be  heard  before  a  screening  panel  before  they 
are  allowed  to  proceed  to  trial.  It  has  a  three- 
year  statute  of  limitations  dating  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  Injury,  and  it  Imposes  a 
maximum  33  1/3%  on  lawyers'  contingency 
fees.  In  addition,  the  law  has  some  features 
missing  in  the  Indiana  law,  such  as  a  JUA 
(not  in  operation  yet)  and  substantial 
changes  iu  the  Medical  Examiners'  Act  giving 
the  board  broader  disciplinary  powera  over 
actual  malpractice  offenders. 

Nevertheless,  the  Tennessee  act  lacks  one 
element  found  in  the  Indiana  law  that  in- 
surance companies  say  is  essential:  a  limit 
on  physician-insurer  liability.  According  to 
L.  Hadley  Williams,  assistant  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Tennessee  Medical  Association, 
this  omission  has  probably  played  a  role  in 
the  refusal  of  the  medical  society's  group 
carrier  for  the  past  19  years,  Shelby  (Ohio) 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  to  reconsider 
its  plan.s  to  terminate  all  contracts  in  the 
state  by  April  1,  1976.  Nor  have  any  other  In- 
surance carriers  been  knocking  down  the 
doors  to  pick  up  Shelby  Mutuat's  business, 
concedes  Williams. 
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The  Insurance  companies  have  the  whip 
hand  in  dictating  their  terms,  and  they  ex- 
hibit little  patience  these  days  for  negotia- 
tions, as  officials  of  the  New  Mexico  Medical 
Society  discovered  recently.  One  of  them. 
Rick  Beitler,  says  that  the  society  did  not 
seriously  attempt  to  get  any  malpractice  leg- 
islation through  the  state  assembly  before 
its  March  adjournment  because  of  its  "sense 
of  security"  in  possessing  the  nation's  oldest 
functioning  medicolegal  screening  panel.  The 
panel  is  nonblndlng  and  nonmandatoy,  but 
it  still  handles  BSi;,  of  the  state's  medical 
malpractice  cases.  When  the  NMMS'  spon- 
sored carrier.  Travelers,  told  the  society  it 
wanted  a  74  Si  increase,  says  Beitler,  "we  told 
them  we  wanted  our  actuaries  to  confirm 
that  the  Increase  was  warranted."  But  by 
the  time  they  did;  Travelers  had  decided  to 
get  out  of  New  Mexico. 

In  Alaska,  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to 
eliminate  the  res  ipsa  loquitur  ("the  thing 
speaks  for  Itself")  principle,  one  out  of  five 
physicians  Is  now  practicing  without  any 
form  of  malpractice  Insurance.  Dr.  J.  Rodman 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Alaska  State  Medi- 
cal Association,  Is  still  angry  that  Gov.  John 
A.  Burns  recently  vetoed  the  JUA  bill,  passed 
by  the  now-adjourned  state  assembly,  which 
would  at  least  have  bought  doctors  some 
time. 

"We're  still  relatively  small  In  Alaska,  and 
people  know  each  other  here,"  says  Dr.  Wil- 
son. "A  lawyer  Is  not  quite  willing  to  wipe 
out  his  neighbor  with  a  malpractice  suit. 
But  the  game  Is  getting  rougher  all  the 
time." 

Large  Award  Mat  Raise  BRrrzsR  PREMniMS 
In  England,  most  malpractice  cases  are  set- 
tled out  of  court  by  negotiations  between  the 
plaintiff,  his  lawyer,  and  legal  and  medical 
experts  from  the  Medical  Defense  Union 
(MDU) ,  the  largest  of  three  mutual  aid  so- 
cieties set  up  to  protect  doctors  against  suits 
(MWN,  April  21,  p.  47). 

But  recently  a  Birmingham  vrtdow  refused 
a  $110,000  out-of-court  settlement  and  took 
her  case  to  court.  Her  husband,  David  Sayer, 
an  airline  executive  who  had  previously  con- 
tracted malaria  in  West  Africa,  fell  111  at 
home.  The  family  physician,  Dr.  Charles  K. 
Spalding,  diagnosed  the  disease  as  Influenza. 
Six  days  later  Sayer  died  of  kidney  failure 
resulting  from  the  malaria;  Dr.  Spalding  ad- 
mitted his  liability. 

A  Birmingham  court  awarded  Mrs.  Sayer 
a  settlement  of  $158,620  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  MDU  fund,  to  which  doctors  pay  $55 
a  year.  A  spokesman  says  the  settlement  may 
cause  a  premium  increase. 

[Prom  The  Review,  June/July   1975] 
Summary  op  Legislative  or  Administrative 

Malpractice  Activities  at  the  State  Level 

(As  of  Jitne  19,  1975) 

Activity,  Number  of  States,  and   State 

Informed  Consent;  6;  Florida,  Idaho,  New 
York,  Indiana.  Tennessee,  Nevada. 

Joint  Underwriting  Assoc,  or  Mutual  In- 
surance Company;  15;  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Wisconsin, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Idaho,  Maryland,  Maine, 
North  Dakota,  Tennessee. 

AD  Damnum;  2;  Florida,  Tennessee 
(limited). 

Study  Commission*;  12;  Connecticut, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Collateral  Source;   2;   Nevada,  New  York. 
Statute  of  Limitations;  10;  Massachusetts, 

•  Indicates  a  separate  entity  or  act  from 
those  contained  in  JUA  f  unctiona. 


New  York,  Maryland,  Florida,  Tennessee,  In- 
diana, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Nevada. 

Screening  Panels  or  Review  Boards;  6;  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  Florida,  Tennessee,  In- 
diana, Nevada. 

Patient  Compensation  Fund  or  Liability 
Fund;  5;  New  York,  Maryland,  Florida,  In- 
diana, Nevada. 

Contingency  Fees;  4;  Tennessee,  Idaho, 
New  Jersey,  Indiana. 


Summary  op  State  Malpractice  Insurance 

Market  Conditions 
Num'ber  of  carriers  still  offering  some  hospital 

coverage,  number  of  States,  and  State 

1;  8:  Alaska,  Arkansas.  California,  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee. 

2;  11;  Hawaii,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia. 

3;  9;  Idaho,  Mas.sachu.setts,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Soi.th  Da- 
kota, Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

4;  4;  Arizona,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Texas. 

More  than  4;  10;  Kansas,  DUnols,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Louisiana, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin. 

Information  not  available;  7;  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

Information  compiled  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANC- 
ING NOTIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  com- 
munication I  have  received  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
notifying  me  of  a  pending  Eximbank 
loan  and  guarantee  to  assist  a  nuclear 
power  project  in  Sqain.  Section  2(b)  (3) 
of  the  act  requires  the  Bank  to  notify 
both  Houses  of  Congress  of  any  proposed 
loan,  financial  guarantee,  or  combination 
thereof  in  an  amount  of  $60  million  or 
more  at  least  25  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  prior  to  the  date 
of  final  approval.  Upon  expiration  of 
this  period,  the  Bank  may  give  final  ap- 
proval to  the  transaction  unless  the  Con- 
gress dictates  otherwise. 

In  this  case,  the  Bank  proposes  to  ex- 
tend a  direct  loan  of  $130,400,000  to  Hi- 
droelectrica  Espanola,  S.A.  and  Com- 
pania  Sevillana  de  Electrlcidad,  S.A.  to- 
gether with  $81,500,000  in  financial  guar- 
antees to  private  lenders  to  assist  the 
purchase  of  an  estimated  $326  million 
in  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  the  con- 
struction and  initial  operation  of  two 
100  megawatt  nuclear  powerplants. 
Exim's  participation  will  thus  cover  65 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  exports 
involved.  The  direct  loan  will  bear  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  8  percent  per  annum 
and  mature  at  the  end  of  a  10-year  re- 
payment period  beginning  July  8,  1982, 
for  one  of  the  powerplants  and  July  8, 
1983,  for  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Eximbank  and 
the  attached  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Export-Import   Bank 

OF  THE   United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  18,  1975. 
Hon.   William   Proxmire, 
Chairman.   Senate   Committee   on   Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Dirksen  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   In  accordance  with 
section  2(b)(3)   of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of   1945,  I  have  reported  to   the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  an  application 
currently     pending     consideration     by     the 
Bank.  I  respectfully  furnish  herewith  a  copy 
of  thio  statement  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  C.   Sauer. 

Export-Import   Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.   Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  submits 
a  statement  to  the  United  States  Senate  with 
re.spect  to  the  following  transaction: 

A.    DESCRIPTION    OF   THE  TRANSACTION 

1.  Purpose 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend  a  direct 
credit  of  $130,400,000  to  Hldroelectrica  Es- 
panola, S.A.  and  Compania  Sevillana  de 
Electrlcidad,  S.A.  (Borrowers)  on  a  Joint 
and  several  basis  and  to  guarantee  loans  to 
the  Borrowers  in  the  amount  of  $81,500,000 
made  by  private  financial  institutions.  In 
addition,  $81,500,000  will  be  lent  by  private 
financial  institutions  without  Eximbank's 
guarantee.  The  purpose  of  the  Eximbank  fi- 
nancing is  to  facilitate  the  Borrowers'  pur- 
chase from  the  United  SUtes  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  construction  and  initial  op- 
eration of  two  1000  MW  nuclear  power  plants 
at  Valdecaballeroe  in  southwestern  Spain  to 
be  designated  as  Valdecaballeros  No.  1  and 
Valdecabelleros  No.  2.  The  power  plants  when 
completed  wUl  be  directly  tied  Into  the 
Spanish  national  power  grid. 

The  equipment  and  material  which  is  to 
be  financed  by  Eximbank  and  the  private 
financial  institutions  participating  with  Ex- 
imbank will  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  the  related  services  virlU  be  per- 
formed by  United  States  firms.  The  estimated 
total  cost  for  Valdecaballeros  No.  1  and  Val- 
decaballeros No.  2  is  $870,000,000  of  which 
$326,000,000  represents  purchases  of  United 
States  goods  and  services,  including  the  ini- 
tial fuel  fabrication  having  an  estimated  cost 
of  approximately  $37,000,000. 

Exports  of  the  equipment  and  the  fuel  will 
be  made  within  the  framework  of  a  coopera- 
tion agreement  on  atomic  energy  entered  into 
in  1974  by  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Con- 
tractual arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
fuel  are  being  negotiated  by  ENUSA,  a  Span- 
ish nuclear  fuel  entity,  which  has  commit- 
ments from  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  for  the  supply  of 
enriched  uranium.  Prior  to  export,  licenses 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  with  respect  to  individual 
sales  of  equipment  and  fuel. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 
Hldroelectrica  Espanola,  S.A.  was  incorpo- 
rated m  1907  and  Compania  Sevillana  de 
Electrlcidad,  S.A.  was  incorporated  In  1894. 
Both  companies  are  privately  owned  and 
their  shares  are  traded  on  the  major  Span- 
ish stock  exchange. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  for  use  in  the  construc- 
tion and  Initial  operation  of  Valdecaballeros 
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No.  I  and  Valdecaballeros  No.  2 
of  nuclear  steam  supply  systems 
ponents.   In   addition.   United 
w'lll  perform  various  related  tecbhlcal 
ices  in  connection  with  the  design,  installa- 
tion,   start-up    operations    of    tlje    nuclear 
power  plants. 


B.  rXFLANATION  OF  EXIMBANK  FI>|ANC1NG 
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The  proposed  extension  of  $130 
credits  by  Exlmbank  and  the  gu, 
•81,500.000   of  private   credit   will 
the  export  of  e326,0O0,000  of  United 
goods  and  services.  This  will  hav  > 
able  Impact  not  only  on  the  Unijed 
balance  of  payments,   but  also 
ment    for    substantial    numbers 
States  workers  at  a  time  when 
tlvity    in    the    United    States    Is   fclack 
though,  the  availability  of  Eximbink 
cial    assistance    together    with    . 
prices  and  dependable  performan<e 
suppliers  ha\'e  resulted  In  large 
ders    of    nuclear    plants    from    . 
States,  manufacturers  in  German,' 
Japan,    Canada.    Sweden,    Swltzeifand 
the  United  Kingdom  are  capable 
ing  equipment  for  the  Valdecaballeros 
ect  at  competitive  prices  and  deli 
ules.  Recent  experience  indicates 
pliers   from   these   countires   are 
their  marketing  efforts   in  Spain 
the  national  export  credit  agencie 
countries    will    aggressively 
manufacturers. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  th 
tion,   the   extent   of   the   private 
that  will  be  avaUable,  and  the 
foreign    competition,    Exlmbank's 
guarantee  appear  to  be  necessary 
tuate       this       sale      for       United 
manufacturers. 

No  adverse  impact  upon  the  United 
economy  wUl   be  caused  by  the 
these   goods    and    services.    Due 
slow-downs  and  cancellations  of 
planned   power   facilities    by   United 
public    utiliues.    United    States 
tiu-ers  particularly  welcome  the 
to  export  such  goods  and  service  i 
time  and  ample  supplies  wiU  remain 
able  for  use  in  United  States 

Accordingly,   Exlmbank's   ^ 

this  major  export  Implements  the  . 
sional  mandate  to  aid  In  flnancin; 
Jacllitate  United  States  exports. 

2.  The  finaficing  plan 
The  total  cost  of  United  States 
services  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Is  $326,000,000.  The  Borrowers  will 
10  percent  cash  payment  and  the 
of  the  United  States  costs  will  be 
by  Exlmbank  and  private  financial 
tions  as  follows: 


transac- 

financlng 

ce  of 

[pan    and 

to  effec- 

States 


t(i 


Thoosflnds 


Ptant 
cosb 


Fdtl 
costs 


Tol  I 


C*sli  payment }28, 900 

Eximbank  ditect 
credit  at  8  percent..  115,600 

Private  fmancing  wrth 
Eximbani(  guaran- 
tee at  1  percent  lee.    72, 250 

Private  tinancing 
wttliout  Eninbank 
guarantee 72,250 


J3,700    J32, 
14,800    130, 


9, 250      81,  50  I 
9.250      81,50  1 


Totol 289,000     37,000    326, 


OQi 


In  terest 


(a)  Eximbank  charges 
The  Exlmbank  Credit  wlU  bear 
the  rate  of  8%  per  annum, 
annually.   A  commitment   fee   of 
annum  will  also  be  charged  oa 
creased  activities  I  have  mentioned 
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bursed  portion  of  the  Exlmbank  Credit.  The 
private  financial  Institutions  being  guar- 
anteed by  Exlmbank  will  pay  a  guarantee 
fee  to  Exlmbank  of  1%  per  annum  on  the 
amounts  they  have  disbursed  to  the  Bor- 
rowers. Also  a  commitment  fee  of  y,  of  I'.i 
per  annum  will  be  charged  on  the  undis- 
bursed portion  of  the  private  financing 
guaranteed  by  Exlmbank. 

(b)  Repayment  terms 
The  total  financing  of  $260,100,000  for  the 
nuclear  plant  costs  will  be  repaid  by  the 
Borrowers  in  20  semiannual  Installments  be- 
ginning July  8,  1982  for  Valdecaballeros 
No.  1  and  July  8,  1983  for  Valdecaballeros 
No.  2  (which  Is  in  each  case  six  months  after 
the  estimated  completion  of  the  nuclear 
power  plants).  The  Exlmbank  Credit  of 
$115,600,000  for  plant  costs  will  be  repaid 
from  the  final  9  Installments.  Tlie  total 
linanclng  of  S33.300.000  for  the  fuel  costs 
will  be  repaid  by  the  Borrowers  In  10  semi- 
annual installments  beginning  July  8,  1982 
for  Valdecaballeros  No.  1  and  July  8,  1983  for 
Valdecaballeros  No.  2,  with  Exlmbank's 
Credit  of  $14,800,000  being  repaid  from  the 
final  5  payments. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  C.  Sauer. 


July  29,  1975 


not  interested  In  vague,  unenforceable  eun 
laws;   and  ^ 

Whereas  gun  laws  today,  as  they  all  too 
often  exist  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
levels  of  government,  frequently  resolve  Into 
a  conglomeration  of  contradictory  mandates 
that  are  difficult  U  not  impossible  to  effec- 
tively and  Impartially  enforce;  and 

Whereas  Ill-planned,  restrictive  gun  laws 
consistently  disarm  and  bind  the  law-re- 
specting citizen,  eliminating  any  possibUlty 
of  his  assisting  in  the  daily  fight  against 
crime  by  placing  him  In  a  passive  pose  where- 
in he  is  unable  to  protect  himself,  famUy  or 
premises;  and 

Whereas  Article  I,  section  26  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  Constitution  guarantees  that 
every  citizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in 
defense  of  himself  and  the  State;  now  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring  That 
we  recommend  that  all  gun  laws  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  be  codified  with  the  clear  in- 
tent of  protecting  the  right  of  Alabama 
citizens  to  acquire,  own,  possess,  transport 
and  lawfully  use  firearms. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  recommend 
strong  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  ad- 
ditional penalties  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
In  a  crime. 


July  29,  1975 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  CmZENS  TO  BEAR 
ARMS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
liberal  media  and  certain  vocal  politi- 
cians continue  their  campaign  against 
the  right  of  all  American  citizens  to  bear 
arms,  at  least  one  State  legislature  has 
acted  to  defend  the  right.  During  this 
past  June,  the  Alabama  Legislature 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  79  which 
states  in  part: 

We  recommend  that  all  gun  laws  In  the 
State  of  Alabama  be  codified  with  the  clear 
Intent  of  protecting  the  right  of  Alabama 
citizens  to  acquire,  own,  possess,  transport, 
and  lawfully  use  firearms  .  .  . 

And  later: 

We  recommend  strong  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws  and  additional  penalties  for  the 
use  of  firearms  In  a  crime. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  has  re- 
sponded to  the  misguided  outcry  against 
private  ownership  of  firearms  by  acting 
to  protect  citizens'  basic  rights.  It  Is 
hoped  that  other  State  legislatures  will 
follow  the  lead  of  Alabama,  thus  fore- 
stalling the  gim  confiscation  advocates  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Ml*.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature's  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  79 

Enrolled,  House  Joint  Resolution,  concern- 
ing the  right  to  bear  arms 

Whereas  the  basic  principles  of  freedom 
and  sovereignty  recorded  In  the  annals  of 
our  history  have  been  assured  by  the  heroic 
sacrifice  of  volunteer  rlfiemen  who  were 
adept  In  the  use  of  firearms;  and 

Whereas  the  military  forces  of  our  coun- 
try have  time  and  time  again  called  upon 
the  trained  citizen  soldiers  of  our  great 
State  to  aid  In  the  defense  of  oiir  nation; 
and 

VrTiereas  the  person  of  criminal  intent  Is 


INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS 

URGED   FOR    THE    NATIONS    FU- 
SION ENERGY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  near 
future,  the  Senate  will  be  faced  with  a 
decision  that  can  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  the  development  of  fusion  en- 
ergy in  this  country. 

Nuclear  fusion  Is  a  source  of  energy 
that  relies  on  low  cost,  readily  available 
and  inexhaustible  fuels.  It  does  not  pro^ 
duce  byproducts  that  can  be  used  for  nu- 
clear weapons  and  does  not  create  waste 
disposal  problems  of  the  magnitude  that 
ai-e  inherent  in  nuclear  fission  plants. 

A  decision  on  how  rapidly  we  develop 
fusion  energy  as  a  source  of  electrical 
power  will  be  made  In  connection  with 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill,  which  provides 
funds,  among  other  things,  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration— ERDA. 

ERDA's  Division  of  Controlled  Ther- 
monuclear Research  over  the  years  has 
worked  out  a  finely  tuned  program  that 
anticipates  development  of  a  fusion  elec- 
tric demonstration  powerplant  between 
1995  and  2000. 

The  program  is  basically  parallel  to  a 
Russian  program  aimed  at  developing  fu- 
sion energy  as  a  source  of  electrical 
power. 

Based  on  a  feature  article  on  page  1 
of  the  July  2  issue  of  the  Soviet  news- 
paper Izvestla.  the  Russians  appear  to  be 
about  6  months  ahead  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram at  this  point.  The  Izvestla  article 
said  the  Russians  had  put  into  operation 
their  Tokamak-10  fusion  energy  reactor. 
This  device  is  comparable  to  a  U.S.  device 
known  as  the  Princeton  Large  Terus— 
PLT— which  is  expected  to  be  put  Into 
operation  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  around  the 
first  of  the  year. 

I  cite  the  Russian  program  only  as 
evidence  that  our  goals  In  the  fusion  pro- 
gram are  realistic.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 


that  wc  should  develop  fusion  energy 
only  because  the  Russians  are  doing  so. 

We  need  fusion  energy  to  meet  our 
own  needs  and  we  would  have  to  have 
this  program  even  if  we  were  the  only 
country  working  on  it. 

And  we  need  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  public  works  appropriations  bill 
contains  funds  for  development  of  a 
Tokamak  Fusion  Test  Reactor — TFTR — 
at  Princeton.  Development  of  this  de- 
vice is  the  next  step  in  our  fusion  energy 
program  after  operation  of  the  Princeton 
Large  Terus  device. 

The  administration  originally  re- 
quested only  $7.5  million  for  the  Toka- 
mak Fusion  Test  Reactor  in  fiscal  1976. 
During  consideration  of  the  ERDA  au-^ 
thorization  biU  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  proposed  that 
$23  million  be  authorized  for  the  TFTR 
and  this  was  approved  by  the  committee. 
Subsequently,  the  administration  re- 
vised its  request  and  it  now  is  asking 
for  $23  million  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  TFTR  in  fiscal  1976. 

The  House  approved  only  $15  million 
for  the  TFTR  when  it  approved  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill.  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  Dr.  Melvln  Gottlieb, 
director  of  the  Pi'lnceton  Fusion  Project, 
and  he  has  advised  me  that  the  House 
figure  would  result  in  a  6-month  delay 
in  the  program  and  add  $10  million  to 
its  overall  cost.  In  other  words,  failure 
to  appropriate  $8  million  at  this  time 
would  mean  that  we  would  eventually 
have  to  appropriate  $18  mUUon  for  the 
program  and  the  program  would  be  de- 
layed 6  months. 

The  Tokamak  Fusion  Test  Reactor  is 
the  major  new  program  in  the  fiscal  1976 
fusion  program.  But  adequate  funding 
also  is  needed  in  a  number  of  other  ele- 
ments of  the  overall  program. 

The  President's  budget,  for  example, 
requests  $120  million  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  program.  The  House  added 
$20  million  to  bring  the  figure  to  $140 
million.  The  $20  million  added  by  the 
House  is  needed  to  keep  the  fusion  pro- 
gram on  schedule. 

Of  this  amount,  $3  million  is  needed  to 
support  an  accelerated  beginning  of  the 
Tokamak  Fusion  Test  Device.  The  adoi- 
tional  funds  also  would  provide  for  ex- 
panded conceptual  plant  design  studies 
for  the  experimental  power  reaetor — 
EPR — program,  which  will  be  the  next 
development  In  the  program  after  the 
Tokamak  Fusion  Test  Reactor. 

The  $20  million  also  would  allow  full 
support  of  neutral  beam  development  on 
a  time  scale  consistent  with  the  TFTR 
schedule.  In  addition,  funding  would  be 
provided  for  reactor  materials  studies 
and  super-conducting  magnet  develop- 
ment, consistent  with  a  1985  operational 
date  for  the  experimental  power  reactor. 
Additional  work  also  would  be  permitted 
on  methods  of  heating  and  confining 
high-temperature  plasmas  needed  for 
fusion  reactions. 

The  budget  requests  $16  million  for 
research  apparatus  and  experimental 
equipment.  The  House  provided  $18.5 
million  in  this  area.  I  believe  a  total  of 
$20  million  Is  needed  to  support  the  In- 
creased activities  I  have  mentioned  In 


connectic«i  with  the  operational  expenses 
portion  of  the  budget. 

Before  the  fusion  program  proceeds  to 
operation  of  the  experimental  power 
reactor,  information  will  be  needed  on 
which  experimental  materials  can  best 
withstand  high  level  neutron  radiation. 
This  work  is  scheduled  to  be  done  at  an 
intense  neutron  source  faciUty  at  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  The 
intense  neutron  source,  estimated  to 
$22.1  million,  will  take  3  years  to  build. 
The  revised  budget  did  not  request  fund- 
ing for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1976.  The 
House  provided  $2  million.  It  would  take 
$3.1  million  to  keep  this  aspect  of  the 
program  on  schedule  and  I  believe  this 
level  of  fimdlng  should  be  provided. 

The  additions  I  am  proposing  would 
add  $11.6  million  to  the  House  action  on 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill.  It 
is  my  hope  that  development  of  fusion 
energy  will  not  be  delayed  because  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  funds  were  not 
available  to  pursue  all  facets  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Izvestla  article  referred  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Sun  in  the  Laboratobt    .    .    .   the  USSR 

Has  Started  Up  the  Oreatest  in  the  World 

Thermonuclear  Installation 

On  the  29  of  June  1975  at  Kurchatov 
Atomic  Energy  Institute  of  the  U.S.SJl. 
State  Committee  for  the  Utilization  of 
Atomic  Energy  there  was  completed  the 
assembly  and  was  put  into  operation  the 
largest  in  the  world  thermonuclear  Installa- 
tion "Tokamak-10".  This  Installation  Is  In- 
tended for  the  heating  of  hydrogen  to  a  tem- 
perature In  the  tens  of  mUUons  of  degrees 
and  holding  a  heated  substance  for  a  lengthy 
period.  In  a  gas  heated  to  such  temperatures 
comprised  of  Isotopes  of  hydrogen  there  be- 
gins a  so-called  thermonuclear  reaction  that 
is  the  fusion  of  the  nuclei  of  Isotopes  of 
hydrogen  Into  heavier  nuclei  of  helium.  This 
process  Is  accompanied  by  the  Issuance  of 
colossal  energy.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  dur- 
ing nuclear  burnup  of  one  kUogram  of  iso- 
topes of  hydrogen  there  issues  ten  million 
times  more  energy  than  during  burnup  of 
one  kilogram  of  coal. 

Today  we  utilize  the  energy  of  natural 
thermonuclear  reaction  which  takes  place  In 
the  depths  of  the  sun  and  comes  to  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  light.  The  mastery  of  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  reactions  under  con- 
ditions on  earth  will  give  mankind  a  new 
practically  inexhaustible  source  of  energy. 

The  Installation  "Tokamak-10"  Is  the  lat- 
est of  a  purely  experimental  thermonuclear 
installation  which  crowns  a  long-term  pro- 
gram of  work  and  tests  which  has  been  con- 
ducted In  the  atomic  energy  institute. 

The  buUdings  of  the  Uistallatlon  "Toka- 
mak-10" was  in  itself  a  complex  engineering 
task  to  the  solution  of  which  were  brought 
In  many  scientific-research,  construction  or- 
ganization, and  plants.  The  blueprint  for  the 
installation  "Tokamak-10"  was  developed  by 
the  Scientific-research  Institute  for  Electro- 
physical  Apparatus  named  after  D.  V.  Efre- 
mov  while  the  Leningrad  Electro  Machine 
Building  Joint  Establishment  'Elektrosila" 
named  after  S.  M.  Kirov  manufactured-  It. 
In  the  development  and  manufacturing  of 
separate  elements  of  the  Installation,  the 
following  participated: 

The  Kharkov  Electro-mechanical  Plant, 
"Ural  elektro  tyazhmash"  (The  Ural  Electro- 
heavy  Machinery),  the  Serpukhov  Scientific- 


production  Joint  Enterprise,  "Kondensator". 
and  other  enterprises  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Electro-technical  Industry  Enterprises  and 
Organizations  of  Mosenergo  (Moscow 
Energy). 

The  blueprint  for  construction  of  the 
complex  was  developed  by  QTPRONII  (State 
Engineering  Design  Scientific-research  In- 
stitute) of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Its  building  was  done  by  the  Qlavmo- 
spromstroy  (Chief  Directorate  for  Moscow 
Industrial  Construction ) .  The  assembly  and 
laying  of  the  installation  was  done  by  the 
Organization  of  Union  Assembly  Trust. 

With  the  startup  of  the  installation 
'Tokamak-10",  Soviet  scientists  have  ob- 
tained a  powerful  Instrument  for  studies  in 
the  field  of  thermonuclear  synthesis.  This 
attests  to  the  great  care  of  our  Party  and 
State  concerning  the  developing  of  our  na- 
tive science. 

UntU  1973  research  concerning  controlled 
thermonuclear  synthesis  was  headed  by  one 
of  the  leading  physicists  of  our  time. 
Academician  L.  A.  Artslmovich.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Soviet  scientists  working  in 
the  field  of  controlled  thermonuclear  syn- 
thesis took  a  leading  position  in  the  world 
while  the  "Tokamak"  program  was  acknowl- 
edged world-wide.  After  the  death  of  L.  A. 
Artslmovich,  Academician  B.  B.  Kadomt-;ev 
headed  the  program  while  the  experimental 
Investigations  were  headed  by  a  student  of 
L.  A.  Artslmovich,  Doctor  of  Physical- 
mathematical  Sciences,  V.  S.  Strelkov. 

In  recent  years  in  the  development  of  the 
"Tokamak"  Installations  there  were  in- 
cluded the  researchers  of  the  USA,  Europe, 
and  Japan.  The  results  of  research  on  Toka- 
mak-10 InstaUatlon  together  with  the  re- 
sults which  will  be  obtained  on  the  newly 
built  Installations  abroad  will  be  a  sufficient 
base  for  the  building  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1980'8  the  first  demonstration  thermo- 
nuclear reactor-tokaanak. 

E.   Velikhov, 
Academician,    Deputy    Director   of    the  ■ 
I.  V.  Kurchatov  Atomic  Energy  Insti- 
tute. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  ADM.  ELMO 
ZUMWALT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  carries  a  very  disturb- 
ing interview  with  the  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  At 
the  outset,  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  my 
differences  with  Acimiral  Zumwalt  when 
he  headed  the  Navy  and  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  every  point  made  in  his  inter- 
view today,  but  I  do  believe  his  thoughts 
concerning  the  problems  facing  the  U.S. 
Navy  today  are  provocative. 

The  points  made  by  Admiral  Zumwalt 
are  that  not  only  do  the  Soviets  presently 
outspend  us  on  military  programs  but 
they  appear  to  be  outthinking  us  as  well. 

Soviet  analysts,  imder  the  leadership 
of  Sergei  Gorshkov,  have  not  concen- 
trated on  large,  capital-intensive  ships 
such  as  those  in  our  carrier  task  forces 
which  become  high-value  targets  them- 
selves. Instead  the  Soviets  have  chosen 
to  build  smaUer,  missile-equipped  ships 
that  place  our  own  ships  in  a  defensive 
role  and  thereby  raise  serious  questions 
about  their  survivability. 

I  intend  to  discuss  this  matter  further 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  is  considered  by 
the  Senate,  but  one  example  from  that 
report  Is  illustrative  of  the  problem  we 
face  in  terms  of  elementary  naval  analy- 
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sis  and  the  Navy  shipbuilding 
that  Is  based  upon  it. 

The  conferees  have  recommJEnded 
the  Senate  that  we  embark 
shipbuilding  program  for  a  nuclfear 
cruiser  while  at  the  same  tim^ 
mending  that  we  deny  funds 
ship  in  the  DLGN  nuclear  frigate 
gram.  In  effect  the  conferees 
the  Senate  that  the  Virginia 
with  the  Tartar-Terrier  weapo^ 
is  an  ineffective  combatant  for 
we  face  in  the  1980's  and  for 
the  DLGN-42  has  been  scrapped. 
President,  I  say  that  there  is 
fundamentally   wrong   with 
program  when  the  last  of  the 
in  the  series  of  the  Virginia  clas! 
frigates  is  disapproved  as  obsolete 
the  second  ship  in  the  series 
been  commissioned.  What 
we  have  that  the  nuclear 
included  in  this  conference  reijort, 
meet  with  any  greater  success 
the  nuclear  frigate.  Not  much 
particularly    when   one 
funds  for  this  new  billion-dollai' 
were   approved   without   the   brneflt 
even  a  single  congressional  hearing, 

I  believe  this  kind  of 
action  makes  a  mockery  of  oui 
oversee  the  expenditure  of  pubpc 
and  to  act  as  a  partner  in 
ring. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  bel 
miral  Zumwalt  has  given  us  a 
that  should  not  go  imheeded. 
many  ways  we  are  becoming 
worst  enemy  in  the  area  of  nati^onal 
fense  by  refusing  to  recognize 
in  our  own  defense  programs.  Bl|nd 
port  for  the  defense  budget  is 
triotism  and  the  results  of  our 
spending  program  is  to  provide 
too  few  weapons  and  men  and 
we  increasingly  cannot  afford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tide  from  today's  Washington 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Navy  Plans  Better  THA^ 

ZXTMWALT  Sats 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  retired  Amerlc*ii  admiral, 
bol  of  the  new  Navy,  had  no  trouble 
Ing   the  embarrassing   question   w 
some  might  consider  an  embarrassing 

Who.  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  w 
has  been  the  most  effective  naval 
modem  times?  The  former  chief  of 
erations — himself  a  widely  acclalmjed 
leader — replied:    Sergei  G.  Gorshko" 

Oorshkov  is  commander  of  the 

Zumwalt  spoke  admiringly  of 
an  interview  in  his  Bosslyn 
overlooking  the  seats  of  power  in 
ton.    Gorshkov.    Zumwalt    said,    h 
formed  the  Soviet  navy  from  a  buncji 
ful  coastal  boats  under  the  army's 
a  first-class  fighting  force,  challenging 
lean  Navy  supremacy  throughout 

The    Soviet    navy   has   progressed 
Zumwalt  said,  that  if  the  U.S.  Nav^' 
ployed  during  the  Yom  Klppur  waf 
had  battled  the  Soviet  navy  in  the 
ranean.  "the  odds  are  very  high 
would  have  won  and  we  would  have 

How  can  Zumwalt  say  that  about 
States  versus  Soviet  Union  battK 
Mediterranean — long  an  Americar 
controlled  by  the  mighty  6th  Fleet  ol 
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carriers  and  destroyers?  How  can  he  say  that 
when  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  getUng  bUlions 
of  dollars  every  year  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II — and  is  getting  more  than  any  other 
U.S.  miUt&ry  service  now? 

Zumwalt's  answers  to  those  and  other  ques- 
tions present  a  certain  view  of  the  Soviet 
navy — admittedly  a  hawkish  view.  But  the 
recently  retired  admiral  Is  freer  to  speak  now 
than  when  he  was  chief  of  naval  operations 
from  mld-1970  to  mld-1974.  And  he  has  ex- 
pertise on  both  the  UJ3.  and  the  Soviet 
navies — expertise  that  is  independent  of  the 
political  ambitions  he  has  been  displaying  of 
late  to  run  as  a  Democrat  for  a  U.S.  Senate 
seat  from  Virginia. 

Zumwalt  contended  that  the  Soviet  naval 
threat  has  been  understated  to  the  public, 
charging  that  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  did  not  reveal  a  Soviet  ultimatum 
to  the  United  SUtes  during  the  Yom  Klppur 
war  for  fear  of  endangering  detente. 

The  admiral  also  asserted  that  Congress 
must  curb  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rlckover.  deputy 
commander  for  nuclear  propulsion  within 
the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  and  a  po- 
Utlcal  power  In  his  own  right,  or  else  the 
nation  wUl  squander  its  shlp-buildlng  money 
on  an  overweight  Navy  that  the  Russians 
could  defeat. 

Speaking  with  no  trace  of  anger  or  bitter- 
ness, Zumwalt  disclosed  why  Gorshkov  had 
the  upper  hand  in  the  Mediterranean  In  1973. 
His  description  of  that  situation  contrasts 
with  a  statement  made  on  May  23  by  Navy 
Secretary  J.  WilUam  Mlddendorf  n  that 
American  ships  In  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  Yom  Klppur  war  "gave  the  United  States 
sufficient  strength  of  mlUtary  posture  to  dls- 
courage  physical  intervention." 

The  United  States  had  to  back  down  In 
the  face  of  a  Soviet  ultimatum,  Zumwalt  said 
partly  because  Gorshkov  had  U.S.  ships  out- 
numbered in  the  Mediterranean,  98  to  65 
and  could  have  attacked  U.S.  carriers  and 
other  warships  with  airplanes  flying  In  from 
four  directions. 

Soviet  planes  had  bases  in  Egypt  Syria, 
the  Crimea  and  Yugoslavia— virtuaUy  sur- 
rounding the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean—whUe  "we  didn't  have  a  single  land 
base  in  the  area"  because  none  of  America's 
aUies  would  allow  their  land  or  airspace  to 
be  used  to  help  Israel,  Zumwalt  said. 

As  the  Israeli  troops  encircled  Egypt's 
prized  3d  Army  and  threatened  to  annlhUate 
It.  Zumwalt  said,  Soviet  leaders  sent  a  "sav- 
age" ultimatum  to  President  Nixon  to  pull 
back  the  Israeli  forces  or  else  Russian  troops 
would  rescue  the  Egyptians. 

If  Kissinger  had  given  the  American  peo- 
ple "an  accurate  report"  of  the  sltuaUon  at 
that  time,  Zumwalt  said,  "it  would  have  In- 
dicated that  detente  was  working  very 
poorly." 

The  United  States,  said  Zumwalt,  pressured 
the  Israelis  to  spare  the  3d  Army — as  de- 
manded by  the  Soviets — and  the  Israelis  did. 
Besides  forcing  the  United  States  to  back 
down,  Zumwalt  contended,  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  its  strong  hand  In  the  Mediterranean, 
benefitted  from  the  Yom  Klppur  war  be- 
cause of: 

Economic  damage  to  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  with  the  oil  embargo  and  later 
quadrupling  of  oU  prices. 

The  "radicallzation"  of  Third  World  coun- 
tries whose  economic  and  farm  policies  were 
crippled  by  the  high  price  of  oU. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  So- 
viet navy,  shortening  its  route  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  thousands  of  miles. 

The  demonstration  of  the  economic  vvilner- 
ablllty  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion nations  and  others  to  a  cutting  of  sea 
lanes. 

"The  trends  are  going  against  us,"  Zum- 
walt said,  despite  talk  of  detente.  He  pre- 
dicted Oorshkov  will  continue  to  enlarge  the 
Soviet  navy  and  to  obtain  land  bases  for  It 
around  the  world — with  Somalia,  where  the 


Russians  have  a  missile  repair  facility,  the 
beginning  of  this  projection  of  power. 
Zumwalt  acknowledged  that  the  U.S.  and 

Soviet  navies  have  different  missions with 

American  ships  responsible  for  keeping  sea 
lanes  open  and  Soviet  ships  able  to  concen- 
trate on  cutting  them.  Thus,  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  navies  cannot  be  carbon  copies  of  each 
other. 

Although  American  ships  cover  more  of  the 
ocean,  Zumwalt  said  the  proper  response  to 
the  lighter  and  more  varied  Soviet  navy  is 
not  to  build  big  nuclear  surface  ships. 

"It  is  quite  clear  we're  spending  our  money 
WTong,"  Zumwalt  said. 

Granting  that  the  submarine  "is  a  different 
beast,"  and  in  most  cases  Justifies  the  use  of 
nuclear  power,  he  charged  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  gone  overboard  in  putting  nuclear 
plants  In  so  many  surface  ships. 

"It  has  been  quite  clear  to  analysts  on  both 
sides,"  said  Zumwalt  of  the  American  and 
Soviet  navies,  "that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
wlilch  nuclear  power  ought  not  to  go. 

"But  Adm.  Rlckover,"  he  said,  "and  the 
nuclear-prone  Congress  are  emotionally  con- 
vinced that  nuclear  power  is  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all.  The  advantages  have  been  over- 
stated. 

"Once  you  go  beyond  the  aircraft  carrier, 
It  Is  absolutely  foolish  to  be  building  nu- 
clear-propelled surface  ships." 

Because  of  the  extra  cost  of  nuclear  power, 
Zumwalt  continued,  "we  give  up  five  conven- 
tionally powered  patrol  ships  for  a  single 
nuclear-powered  frigate." 

"Significantly,  he  added,  "Gorshkov  has 
never  built  a  nuclear-powered  surface  ship" 
for  his  fighting  navy.  "But,  said  Zumwalt, 
"Groshkov  had  not  had  to  contend  with  a 
Rlckover.  either. 

"Rlckover  does  not  recognize  that  he  works 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Navy,"  charged  Zumwalt.  "He  works  for  the 
Congress. 

"Adm  Rlckover  has  done  some  very  good 
things  for  the  Navy,  but  needs  to  be  con- 
trolled. And  Congress  Is  the  only  authority 
that  can  control  him."  he  added. 

Today's  U.S.  Navy,  In  contrast  to  Its  Soviet 
counterpart,  "has  too  many  nuclear  ships" 
tmder  construction  or  planned,  "which  are 
catastrophically  overpriced,"  Zumwalt  said. 
Gorshkov's  big  advantage  In  building  the 
Soviet  navy  since  becoming  its  commander 
in  chief  in  June,  1956.  at  the  age  of  46,  has 
been  his  freedom  to  implement  the  product 
"of  good  analytical  work."  Zumwalt  said. 

This  freedom  has  made  Gorshkov  "by  all 
odds  the  most  successful  naval  advocate  In 
the  world  today,"  said  Zumwalt,  who  cur- 
rently is  president  of  Americans  for  Energy 
Independence,  a  nonprofit,  nongoverrunent 
organization.  He  also  is  a  consultant  on  de- 
fense planning  for  private  research  groups. 

Zumwalt  detailed  his  frustration  In  trying 
to  implement  "good  analytical  work"  while 
chief  of  naval  operations  for  four  years. 

Sixty  days  after  taking  office,  he  said,  the 
Navy  under  his  direction  had  drafted  and 
placed  on  the  desks  of  then  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  and  President  Nixon  a  blue- 
print for  modernizing  the  Navy — a  document 
called  Project  60. 

This  design  called  for  lightening  the 
Navy — building  faster  and  smaller  ships  to 
cover  more  ocean  at  the  expense  of  more  giant 
nuclear-powered  vessels. 

Declaring  that  President  Nixon  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  had  approved  Project 
60 — which  included  the  nuclear-powered 
ships  Rlckover  championed,  an  aircraft  car- 
rier, a  new  class  of  attack  subnoarlne  and  the 
Trident  missile  firing  submarine — Zumwalt 
charged  that  Rlckover  torpedoed  the  non- 
nuclear  part  of  Project  60  once  it  got  to 
Congress. 

"Rlckover  killed  the  sea-control  ship,  de- 
layed the  patrol  frigate,  delayed  the  hydrofoil 
ship,"  he  said.  "As  a  result,  we  got  half  of 
what  we  would  have  gotten  in  four  years  If 
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It  had  not  been  for  Rickover's  obstruction. 
We  achieved  something  halfway  between  an 
InteUigent  program  and  the  Rlckover  pro- 
gram." 

One  reason  Zumwalt  and  his  backers  were 
willing  to  go  to  lighter  ships  was  that  ship- 
to-ship  missiles  were  evening  the  odds  be- 
tween the  Davids  and  the  Goliaths  of  the  sea. 
Egypt's  sinking  in  October,  1967,  of  the  Israeli 
destroyer  Ellath  with  a  surface-to-surface 
missile  fired  from  a  torpedo  boat  provided 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  Improved  odds. 

Another  reason  was  their  conviction  that 
the  modern  U.S.  Navy  had  to  Increase  the 
number  of  ships  it  could  buy  with  a  limited 
budget  by  building  smaller  vessels. 

"You  can  cut  sea  lines  of  communication 
with  submarines,"  Zumwalt  said  of  the  need 
for  a  lot  of  ships,  "but  you  can't  use  them 
(sea  shipping  lines)  with  submarines.  As 
long  as  you  have  to  Import  69  to  72  critical 
resources,  you  have  to  got  to  be  able  to 
defend  surface  ships." 

Gorshkov  knows  this,  Zumwalt  said,  and 
is  designing  his  navy  accordingly.  Countries 
outside  the  Soviet  orbit  that  must  have  raw 
materials  will  decide  "you're  better  off  mak- 
ing compromises"  with  the  Russians  rather 
than  risk  being  cut  off,  he  said. 

"I  don't  see  a  war  at  all,"  Ziunv.'alt  con- 
tinued. But  Gorshkov  with  his  navy  and 
other  Kremlin  leaders  with  their  military 
might  will  use  their  forces  "Ui  a  very  sophis- 
ticated way,  forcing  us  to  back  down,"  he 
said. 

Gorshkov  and  fellow  Kremlin  leaders. 
Zumwalt  predicted,  will  continue  to  push 
diplomatically  and  militarily  wherever  and 
whenever  they  sense  a  vulnerable  situation 
for  the  West.  Gorshkov  will  keep  building 
more  naval  bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
elsewhere  to  project  Soviet  f>ower.  Zumwalt 
predicted,  and  will  Increase  the  size  of  bia 
naval  infantry — the  Ru.'-fian  marines. 

The  Soviet  fleet,  he  further  predicted,  will 
span  the  spectrum  from  small  patrol  boats 
with  big  weapons  to  carriers  with  V/STOL 
(vertical  and  short  takeoff  and  landing)  air- 
craft to  project  power  In  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

What  then  does  Zumwalt  thiuk  sliould  be 
done  about  the  Soviet  naval  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  its  allies? 

Zumwalt  recommended  Increasing  the 
annual  defense  budget  by  $10  billion  to  help 
right  the  military  balance.  He  said  the  So- 
viet Union,  according  to  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  figures,  is  outspending  the  United 
States  by  about  20  per  cent  on  military 
programs. 

He  also  said  Congress  must  reject  Rick- 
over's advice  to  build  an  all-nuclear  combat 
Navy  and  must  buy  more  conventionally 
powered  ships  with  the  same  amount  of 
dollars. 

(A  spokesman  for  Rlckover  said  the  ad- 
miral would  have  no  comment  on  Zumwalt's 
statements  about  him.) 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  David  S.  Pot- 
ter said  in  an  interview  that  "the  global 
situation  has  changed"  since  Zumwalt  drew 
his  Project  60  blueprint — with  the  loss  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Navy's  commitment  to.  it 
one  case  in  point. 

"We're  right  now  In  the  middle  of  a  very 
timely  reinqulry  into  what  sizing  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  "we're  talking  about."  Potter  said. 
"Our  present  direction  is  not  at  all  that 
bad.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  pretty  good." 

Tlie  U.S.  Navy  does  not  need  money  to 
combat  the  Soviet  navy,  said  a  longtime  boat 
rocker  and  naval  strategist,  retired  Rear 
Adm.  George  H.  Miller.  Instead,  he  argued, 
U.S.  Navy  and  government  leaders  should 
look  beyond  the  question  of  what  kind  and 
how  many  ships  should  be  built. 

"We-  don't  know  how  to  deal  before  we 
drop  the  bomb,"  Miller  said  in  calling  for 
more  emphasis  on  economic  competition,  in- 
stead of  military  competition,  to  pull  Ixjth 
powers  back  from  the  bomb. 
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"We  have  no  options.  Instead  of  trying  to 
trade  with  North  Korea,  for  example,  all  we 
talk  about  Is  dropping  the  bomb  on  them," 
Miller  said. 

Contending  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by  ex- 
ploiting the  combined  leverage  of  itc  navy 
and  merchant  marine,  is  conquering  the 
world  without  firing  a  shot,  MUler  said:  "We 
should  recognize  this  uonshootlng  war  la 
BtUl  war"  and  develop  a  national  maritime 
policy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
our  colleagues'  attention  two  interesting 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday,  July  27.  1975.  While 
both  articles  are  directed  to  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  they  diverge  in  their 
approach. 

'They  Work  as  Volunteers — and  Get 
Paid  for  It"  by  Shawn  G.  Kennedy, 
shows  what  can  be  done  to  help  youth 
find  valuable  employment  during  the 
summer  months.  I  have  long  been  a 
staimch  supporter  of  our  program  for 
providing  summer  jobs  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youths.  The  efforts  of  pri- 
vate companies  in  New  York  complement 
our  Federal  program  and  should  be  noted 
and  continued.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  et  al.,  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  their  concern  and  their  help 
in  providing  jobs  for  the  summer  and 
their  example  is  one  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  businesses  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. It  is  an  investment  in  our  future 
that  will  reap  many  rewards.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  again  in 
this  year  of  economic  recession,  again 
has  led  in  this  worthwhile  endeavor  to 
secure  summer  employment  throughout 
the  country.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
nonprofit  organizations  In  New  York 
City,  such  as  Jobs  for  Youth  have  been 
successful  in  coordinating  a  summer  pro- 
gram there. 

The  second  article  by  Emma  Rotlis- 
child,  is  of  a  more  sobering  nature.  The 
problem  of  structural  unemplojTnent  in 
our  economy  is  one  which  merits  our 
attention.  The  shift  in  living  styles  and 
the  energy  crisis  will  result  in  severe  re- 
locations in  Industrial  output.  Even  with 
an  upswing  in  the  economy,  the  auto  in- 
dustry will  not  be  the  same  as  it  was, 
and  many  of  those  unemployed  will  not 
regain  their  jobs.  Thus,  the  problem  that 
the  New  England  States  faced  when  its 
textile  industi-y  relocated,  now  may  befall 
the  auto  industry. 

This  is  a  problem  that  will  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
ing years  and  one  which  I  have  begun  to 
focus  my  attention  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  do  likewise.  These  problems 
of  unemployment  are  far  from  tempo- 
rary, and  we  must  look  to  the  long  range 
restructuring  that  may  occur.  A  program 
must  be  envisioned  and  developed  long 
before  the  emergency  presents  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the.  Record.    . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They  Work  as  Volttnteeiis — ^and  Get  Padj 

FOB  It 

(By  Shawn  G.  Kennedy) 

A  summer  Job.  Just  words  to  many  of  New 

York's  high  school  and  college  students  this 


season.  Between  the  nation's  economic  pinch 
and  the  city's  budget  squeeze,  the  city's 
youth  have  had  to  face  a  particularly  lean  Job 
market  this  summer. 

Nonetheless,  18-year-old  Manuel  Vega,  who 
works  as  an  artist's  assistant  at  the  Cloisters, 
as  weU  as  hundreds  of  other  teen-agers  who 
are  working  at  such  places  as  the  New  York 
Botanical  Gardens  in  the  Bronx,  the  Jazz- 
mobile,  the  South  Street  SeapcMt  Museum 
and  the  Children's  Art  Carnival,  have  dis- 
covered that,  even  this  summer,  employment 
Is  possible. 

LINE    UP    JOBS 

These  teen-agers  owe  their  good  fortune 
to  a  group  of  New  York  companies  and  to 
such  organizations  as  Jobs  for  Youth,  who 
,  put  up  the  time  and  money  so  that  at  least 
some  of  the  city's  youngsters  could  work  as 
volunteers  this  summer  and  be  paid  for  It. 

Manuel  and  other  lower-Income  youth  are 
working  at  various  nonprofit,  public  and  edu- 
cational organizations  throughout  the  city, 
and  the  businesses  are  paying  them  for  their 
volunteer  service  with  scholarships  arranged 
through  social  service  organizations. 

One  day  last  week.  Karen  Squlrewell.  a  Jobs 
for  Youth  student,  ushered  a  group  of  young 
tourists  through  the  South  Street  Seaport 
Museum  lightship.  Ambrose,  meeting  ques- 
tions every  step  of  the  way. 

PREPARE  MURALS 

Uptown,  In  the  Harlem  brownstone  of  the 
Children's  Art  Carnival,  another  group  of 
teen-Eigers  worked  In  the  basement  on  floor- 
to-ceiling  paper  murals. 

Upstairs,  others  were  perfecting  their 
quilting  and  paper  bag  puppet-making  tech- 
niques. And  out  back  stiU  others  struggled 
with  rakes,  hoes  and  petunias,  working  on  a 
gardening  project.  The  following  week  these 
youngsters  would  take  to  the  parks  as  assist- 
ants in  the  carnival's  summer  art  program. 

Working  without  a  shirt  In  the  summer 
heat  in  one  of  the  Cloisters'  cobblestoned 
coxirtyards,  Manuel  Vega  bounced  between 
tables  of  9-and  10-year-olds  who  labored  over 
medieval  battle  gear  and  costumes.  The  card- 
board shields  and  swords,  as  well  as  the  huge 
papiermach6  dragon,  flowing  pastel  gowns, 
and  knights'  tunics,  were  for  the  museum's 
Medieval  Festival,  scheduled  for  mid-August. 

"It's  going  to  be  great."  Manuel  said.  "The 
kids  who  have  been  coming  to  the  workshops 
this  summer  will  come  back  for  the  festival. 
They'll  dress  up  In  the  costumes  they've 
,made,  we'll  have  craft  booths,  the  dr^on 
and  even  Jousting." 

He  was  just  as  enthusiastic  about  his  sum- 
mer Job. 

"I  didn't  have  a  Job  for  the  summer  be- 
fore I  found  out  about  the  Jobs  for  Youth 
program,  but  I've  been  tremendously 
lucky,"  he  said,  echoing  other  students.  "I 
want  to  study  art,  so  this  Job  at  the  Clois- 
ters is  really  great  for  me.  I'm  really  an 
artist  here  and  the  kids  have  made  it  a  lot 
of  fun  too." 

Jennifer  Berger,  education  director  for 
the  South  Street  Seaport  Museum,  said  the 
program  had  sent  her  a  "great  bunch  of 
kids." 

"They've  all  worked  hard  this  week,"  she 
added.  "Karen  has  been  phenomenal.  It 
usually  takes  the  tour  guides  a  couple  of 
days  to  learn  the  ship  tours  and  then  a 
few  more  to  gather  the  courage  to  take  a 
group  out  alone,  but  Karen  was  ready  to  go 
after    three    days." 

Fred  Lorber.  director  of  Jobs  for  Youth, 
said  the  program  was  a  last-minute  off- 
shoot of  the  organization's  steady  work:  Job 
hunting   for   high    school    dropouts. 

"Last  April  we  decided  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  approaching  summer  Job 
crisis,"  Mr.  Lorber  said,  speaking  above 
jangling  phones  In  the  organization's  Upper 
East  Side  storefront  beadqnarten.  "We  fig- 
ured out  that  It  would  cost  $504  for  each 
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student  if  they  worked  for  ei 
$2.10  an  hour,  the  minimum 
30-bour  week." 

■Thafs  really  not  much  mone  r 
mer  of  work,  but  rather   than 
summer  Jobs  for  these  kids  w( 
find  contributors  and  put  the 
in  volunteer  Jobs,"  he  added. 

Among  the  42  companies  thai 
Mr.    Lorber    said,    were    Pfizer 
Brothers,  Morgan  Guaranty  Tru^t 
and   First   National   City   Bank. 
High   school   students   were   n 
ones  to  benefit.  Jobs  for  Youth 

college  students  to  help  as 

act  as  go-betweens  and  iron  ou 
lems  between  the  students  and 
teer-Job  employers.  Each  college 
ceives  a  t3-an-hour  wage,  and  - 
ting    college    course    credit    for 
mer    work. 

Edward   Jones,    director   of 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  anoth 
lion  that  sponsors  a  summer 
said    enthusiasm    for    such 
growing. 
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There's  a  Real  Ffar  in  Dztroii 
Slump  Is  Ptbmanent 
(By  Emma  Rothschild 
In  the  auto  indiistry,  more 
other  business,  and  In  Detroit, 
any  other  city,  the  recession 
looked  like  the  Great  Depr( 
1930's.  A  quarter  of  a  million  _ 
were  unemployed  in  February  ol 
One  In  three  of  the  production 
ployed  by  the  large  auto 
fall  of  1973  was  out  of  work. 
Chrysler  workers  were  unemploy 
employment  rate  was  higher  in  M 
year  than  in  any  other  large  state 
In  Detroit  than  In  any  other 
politan  area.  This  winter,  as  in  . 
1931.  busloads  of  people  left  De 
for  work  In  southern  towns. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  auto 
have  been  hiring  workers  back  a', 
pare  to  build  their  new  model  cars 
126.000   production    workers   laid 
large  companlee,  as  compared  witli 
the  last  week  of  February.  But  p« 
auto  industry  still  talk  anxiously 
consumers  will  behave  when  the  i 
on  sale  this  fall,  costing  a  couple  o 
dollars  more  than  the  cars  they  re 
If  the  recovery  does  not  come,  the 
197«   will   be  more  dreadful   than 
winter. 

At  Chrysler  and  General  Motors 
panies  supplementary  unemployna  e 
fit  funds,  which  supplement  state 
to  unemployed  auto  workers  up  to 
of  95  per  cent  of  recent  income 
also  cover  medical  insurance,  ran 
^ring:  some  payments  are  still 
but  by  the  winter  more  auto 
living  on  welfare. 

Beyond  this  autumn,  people  in  t._ 
are  concerned  about  an  even  wors< 
The   auto   Industry,   some  people 
never  come  out  of  this  recession, 
far  as  employment  is  concerned 
ment   may   remain    very   high, 
factories  are  converted  to  pi 
thing  other  than  cars;    mas* 
ment,  for  example.  Michigan  and 
Northeast  may  face  a  regional 
ployment,  a  lasting  depression. 

Unemployment   In    the   auto   1 
this  view.  Is  related  to  structural  - 
the  Industry  and  in  the  national 
The  receseion  is  not  simply  a  cycll 
the  sort  that  the  industry  knows 
con.sequences  of  the  energy  crl> 
line  prices,  efforts  to  conserve 
straining  the  use  of  cars  and 
•till    consume    a    third    of    all 

America,  th«  development  of  , 

port — wUl  have  lasting  implication 
ployment. 
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There  Is  little  chance  for  an  early  return 
to  the  "normal"  employment  of  1973.  Even 
in  the  busts  and  booms  of  the  last  30  years, 
auto  sales  recovered  faster  than  employment. 
In  each  recession,  the  auto  companies  dis- 
covered that  they  needed  fewer  workers  to 
produce  each  vehicle.  After  the  auto  reces- 
sion of  1958,  for  example.  It  took  seven  years 
for  auto  employment  to  return  to  its  previous 
level,  by  which  time  the  companies  were 
producing  almost  one  and  a  half  times  as 
many  vehicles  per  worker. 

The  move  to  smaller  cars  Is  likely  to  limit 
employment  further.  It  will  probably  take 
fewer  workers  to  produce  small  cars,  if  only 
because  the  cars  are  produced  in  newer,  more 
automated  plants.  To  the  extent  that  the 
cars  are  simpler,  the  companies  will  need 
fewer  assembly  workers  to  add  on  vlnvl  roof 
coverings  or  power  windows.  The  small  cars 
will  need  fewer  parts,  and  less  basic  mate- 
rials. 

The  consequences  of  the  move  to  simpler 
cars  will  be  most  serious  for  people  who 
worked  in  the  auto  parts  industry.  There  are 
sonje  3,000  smaller  firms  which  produce  auto 
components,  many  of  them  In  the  depressed 
parts  of  Michigan  and  Ohio.  Many  thousands 
more  industrial  firms  supply  the  suppliers. 
Some  of  these  companies  will  simply  go  out 
of  business.  Last  year,  the  supplier  firms  were 
estimated  to  employ  160,000  workers  in  the 
Detroit  area,  and  these  workers  seldom  re- 
ceive the  unemployment  benefits  that  work- 
ers at  the  large  companies  have  won. 

Detroit  Itself  is  a  repository  for  the  oldest 
and  sickest  sections  of  the  Industry.  No  one 
seems  certain,  now,  how  many  workers  have 
stopped  looking  for  Jobs  in  Detroit,  and  how 
many  have  moved  away;  or  how  much  work 
there  will  be  for  the  teenagers  left  behind 
in  Detroit,  facing  an  unemployment  rate 
which  the  city  government  doubts  will  soon 
fall  below  40  per  cent. 

For  the  National  Commission  for  Man- 
power Policy,  a  permanent  blue-ribbon  Fed- 
eral commission  established  last  year  which 
is  now  considering  structural  manpower 
problems,  the  situation  in  the  auto  Industry 
is  of  priority  concern.  Manual  workers  were 
leaving  Michigan  and  Ohio  before  this  reces- 
sion. "When  the  economy  begins  to  expand," 
the  commissioners  wrote  recently,  "it  is  likely 
that  many  older  auto  plants  and  the  facili- 
ties that  supplied  them  will  not  reopen.  If 
that  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  many  workers, 
businesses  and  communities  will  face  con- 
tinued trouble.  Unless  these  old  plants  can 
be  converted  to  new  uses,  many  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  wUl  have  to  re- 
locate, which  will  further  weaken  the  eco- 
nomic prospects  of  those  who  remain." 

So  far,  there  has  been  rather  little  public 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  conversion 
which  the  commission  foresees.  Yet  the  ef- 
fort at  conversion,  many  people  In  Michi- 
gan believe,  need  not  be  Impossibly  arduous. 
Cities    will    have    at    least    $U.8-bimon    to 
spend    on    mass    transit    equipment    before 
1980,  and  there  U  already  a  long  delay  In 
buying  buses.  Auto  workers  have  the  skills 
needed  to  produce  ihU  equipment,  and  many 
parts  factories  can  easily  produce  parts  for 
transit  cars  and  buses;   General  Motors  and 
American   Motors   are  leading   producers  of 
buses.  One  positive  proposal  was  made  In  a 
bill   Introduced   recently   by  Senator   Philip 
Hart,   Democrat  of  Michigan.   Senator  Hart 
suggests  the  creation  of  a  "mass  transit  de- 
velopment bank"  to  guarantee  loans  for  com- 
panies entering  the  production  of  rail  and 
bus  equipment,  with  "special  preference  .  .  . 
given  to  appUcanU  who  make  use  of  exist- 
ing   automotive    facilities    and    manpower." 
Senator  Hart's  assistants  calculated  that  If 
one-fifth  of  ground  trafflc  were  shifted   to 
public  transport,  1J5  million  new  Jobs  would 
be  created  by  1966,  Including  61,000  in  th« 
construction  Industry,   134,000  in  repairing 


road  beds  and  electrifying  lines,  and  450  OOO 
m  manufacturing,  for  which  "an  estimated 
225,000  workers  annually  could  be  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  unemployed  auto  workers." 


KOREA 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  25  years  ago 
North  Korean  troops  crossed  the  38th 
parallel  to  invade  South  Korea.  Before 
the  signing  of  an  armistice  3  years  later 
in  1953,  more  than  33,000  American  sol- 
diers had  lost  their  lives,  along  with  an 
estimated  600.000  Koreans.  Beyond  Korea 
itself,  the  war  had  a  crucial  impact  on 
the  course  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — con- 
tainment was  extended  to  encompass  the 
entire  globe,  relations  with  mainland 
China  were  kept  in  deep  freeze  for  an 
entire  generation  and  the  United  States 
soon  found  itself  deeply  committed  in 
Indochina  and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

Today,  42,000  American  troops  remain 
in  South  Korea,  while  the  United  States 
and  South  Korea  are  tied  by  the  1954 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  under  which,  in 
the  case  of  an  external  armed  attack, 
the  two  countries  agree  to  "act  to  meet 
the  common  danger — each — in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  procedures  " 
Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  has 
acknowledged  that  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  stationed  in  the  South,  while 
substantial  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance programs  continue.  Korea  remains 
divided  at  the  38th  paraUel  although 
both  North  and  South  are  committed  to 
the  principle  of  unification.  For  the  pres- 
ent, however,  each  is  armed  against  the 
possible  renewal  of  fighting,  with  South 
Korea's  larger  and  more  experienced 
ground  force  partially  offset  by  the  larger 
North  Korean  air  force. 

By  outward  appearances,  the  situation 
in  Korea  has  stabilized  in  the  quarter 
centui-y  that  has  followed  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  June  1950.  Yet.  beneath  the 
surface,  there  are  signs  that  Korea  may 
not  remain  so  calm.  The  American  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  has  led  some  ob- 
servers to  fear  a  North  Korean  attack 
on  the  premise  that  the  United  States 
has  turned  inward  and  will  not  fulfill  its 
obligations  to  South  Korea.  Critics  of 
South  Korea's  President  Park's  military 
rule  fear  the  loss  of  unity  in  that  coun- 
ti-y  and  the  potential  result  of  a  success- 
ful North  Korean  invasion  Into  Its  di- 
vided and  weakened  southern  neighbor. 

In  my  estimation,  however,  war  is  not 
imminent,  a  view  reinforced  by  reports  • 
that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
oppose  any  North  Korean  aggression  at 
this  time.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  war 
is  not  foreseeable  at  some  later  date. 
Hence,  I  believe  the  United  States  should 
take  advantage  of  the  present  stability 
and  assess  its  commitment  to  South 
Korea. 

Some  have  advocated  that  the  United 
States  maintain  the  status  quo  on  the 
grounds  that  the  42,000  American  troops 
constitute  an  eflfective  deterrent  against 
a  possible  attack  by  the  North.  The  obvi- 
ous corollaiy  to  this  perspective  Is  that 
the  removal  of  any  or  all  of  the  U.S. 
forces  would  encourage  or  even  Invite 
such  an  attack.  Also,  it  Is  held  that  the 
present  commitment  to  Koi-ea  Is  impor- 
tant as  a  symbol  of  U.S.  credibility— the 
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so-called  psychological  domino.  It  is 
especially  feared  that  U.S.  relations  with 
Japan  might  be  seriously  affected  by  any 
change  in  the  American-Korean  commit- 
ment. Finally,  It  is  argued  that  unlike 
South  Vietnam.  South  Korea  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  a  strong,  united,  anti- 
Communist  counti-y  deserving  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States 

These  views  are  challenged  by  individ- 
uals opposing  a  continuation  of  present 
American  policy  toward  South  Korea.  If 
the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  fails  to  pre- 
vent or  deter  an  attack  by  the  North,  it 
is  virtually  assured  that  American  forces 
will  become  involved  in  any  fighting.  In- 
deed, their  position  along  the  demilitar- 
ized zone — DMZ — as  a  "trip  wire"  makes 
such  an  involvement  automatic.  Hence, 
the  American  troops  are  seen  as  hostages, 
the  tip  of  an  Iceberg  promising  a  larger 
U.S.  commitment  should  war  erupt. 
Moreover.  Seoul,  the  capital  of  South 
Korea,  lies  but  25  miles  from  the  DMZ, 
vulnerable  to  a  rapid  North  Korean  in- 
cursion, creating  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  might  consider  itself 
forced  to  resort  to  first  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons. 

Opponents  of  the  present  U.S.  policy 
toward  Korea  also  maintain  that  the 
area  has  little  sti'ategic  value  in  itself, 
and  in  any  case  South  Korea  is  capable 
of  defending  itself  without  an  American 
physical  presence,  especially  if  American 
military  and  economic  assistance  con- 
tinues. The  repercussions  that  would  fol- 
low any  change  in  the  present  commit- 
ment could  be  minimized  by  consulting 
with  South  Korea,  Japan  and  other  al- 
lies prior  to  the  implementation  of  a 
new  policy.  In  addition,  South  Korea  is 
anj'thing  but  a  model  democracy  free  of 
corruption  internally,  and  State  Depart- 
ment efforts  to  Influence  President  Park 
toward  a  liberalizing  of  his  role  have 
clearly  been  unsuccessful. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  debate  con- 
cerning Korean  policy  suggests  a  wide 
spectrum  of  policy  options  ranging  from 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  to  rapid 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from  South 
Korea.  Between  these  two  extreme  poles, 
and  within  the  twin  contexts  of  negotia- 
tions with  South  Korea  and  Japan  on 
one  hand  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  on  the  other,  the  United  States 
can  consider  many  forms  of  a  gradual 
reduction  in  Its  physical  presence. 

Whatever  one's  position  regarding  U.S. 
policy  towards  Korea,  It  is  clear  that 
many  alternatives  to  present  policy  ex- 
ist. Congress  has  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  responsibility  to  examine  the 
present  commitment,  its  implications 
and  varied  alternatives.  Both  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  episode  and  the  moie  recent 
Mayaguez  incident  demonstrated  that 
Congress  is  lU-suited  for  a  crisis-man- 
agement role;  rather,  Congress  is  most 
effective  when  it  carefully  examines  an 
evolving  foreign  policy  Initiative  such  as 
Senator  Fulbright  and  others  did  a  dec- 
ade ago  concerning  Vietnam  or  as  Con- 
gress is  presently  doing  by  studying  the 
proposfd  for  an  American  facility  on 
Diego  Oarcia. 

Clearly,  further  consideration  of  the 
present  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Korea 
IS  required.  A  wide  range  of  views  exist 


toward  a  part  of  the  world  where  the 
United  States  has  much  at  stake.  Pres- 
ently, Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
conduct  an  orderly  examination  of  the 
present  situation.  It  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
either  to  prevent  a  possible  crisis  or  to 
be  prepared  for  one  should  it  develop. 


THE    MEANING   OF    SOLZHENITS'iT^ 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  Alex- 
andr  Solzhenitsyn  continues  to  challenge 
our  hopeful  view  of  det«nte.  Because  he 
has  spoken  with  a  voice  of  awful  credi- 
bility he  has  succeeded  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  consequences  of  naive  faith 
in  agreement-for-the-sake-of-agree- 
ment.  Every  American,  indeed  every  per- 
son anywhere  who  cherishes  freedom, 
should  be  thankful. 

But  an  even  more  important  confron- 
tation stalks  through  his  v.'ords — ^not 
merely  a  conflict  of  systems.  His  words 
demand  some  personal  introspection,  for 
governments  rest  upon  moral  values  of 
their  people.  We  Americans  all  too  often 
tend  to  rest  indifferently  behind  a  smug 
assumption  of  moral  verity,  and  this 
lonely  man  questions  our  fundamental 
integrity.  If  we  but  lay  aside  our  su- 
periority for  a  moment,  perhaps  we  will 
allow  ourselves  to  see  the  truth  of  his 
plea — a  plea  that  cries  out  for  policies 
and  governments  foimded  on  moral  val- 
ues that  spring  from  God  and  invest 
every  human  being  with  rights  and  dig- 
nity. 

His  challenge  is  too  clear  to  miss,  and 
too  valid  to  ignore.  It  is  a  challenge  that 
saj's  that  indifference  camiot  excuse 
Auschwitz  or  Buchenwald,  that  personal 
nonlnvolvement  cannot  avoid  human  re- 
sponsibility for  Stalin's  purges,  that 
pragmatism  cannot  ignore  repressions  by 
despotic  governments. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out  that  this  is  not  simply 
a  failing  In  "their"  system,  but  that  "The 
notorious  double  standard  of  Western 
liberals  derives  from  a  philosophical 
double  standard:  they  actually  seem  to 
admit  the  Communist  claim  that  all  de- 
pends on  class  ideology.'  that  socialist 
justice  can  do  away  with  the  bourgeois 
notions  of  fairness  and  still  deserve  the 
name  of  justice.  Against  tliis,  Solzhenit- 
syn defends  the  old  idea  tliat  a  moral 
standard  is  indivisible,  a  murder  is  still 
a  murder,  even  if  committed  by  Com- 
munist guards  In  a  state-i-un  prison 
camp."  This,  the  editorial  concludes, 
makes  some  Americans  uncomfortable 
not  "because  he  challenges  their  view  of 
tlie  Soviet  Union,  but  more  profoundly 
because  he  challenges  their  view  of  man 
himself." 

Another  editorial,  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  appearing  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  Wednesday,  July  23, 
points  out  that  those  who  have  said  that 
Solzhenitsyn  wants  to  send  us  to  war  to 
free  the  Soviet  people  miss  the  point  he 
so  desperately  wants  us  to  understand. 
Drummond  remarks  that  the  Nobel 
laureate's  stirring  plea  is  "that  the 
United  States  would  best  serve  itself  and 
freedom  everywhere  In  the  world  by  re- 
fusing to  make  one-sided  concessions  on 
the  false  assumption  that  by  doing  so 


Soviet  commimism  would  become  some- 
thing different  from  Soviet  Commu- 
nism." "His  guiding  premise  Is  that  firm- 
ness in  dealing  with  the  Communists  is 
least  likely  to  lead  to  war;  that  weak- 
ness and  one-sided  concessions  are  the 
road  to  war."  He  also  said  of  Solzhenit- 
syn that  "he  has  the  credentials  to  be 
heard." 

Mr.  President.  I  pray  he  is  heai'd.  I 
ask  unanimius  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Mean-inc  of  Solzkexitsv.s- 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn,  the  Russian  writer 
whose  career  has  been  the  outstanding  moral 
phenomenon  of  the  Soviet  Union,  recently 
gave  two  major  addresses  In  this  country. 
The  response  has  been  a  phenomenon  In  Its 
own  right.  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  is  deeply  ad- 
mired by  many  thoughtful  people  for  his 
prolonged  and  steadfast  defiance  of  the 
Soviet  government,  a  defiance  which  led  to 
his  exile  aboard  early  last  year.  Yet  among 
many  others  his  presence  in  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  causing  acute  discom- 
fort, and  he  i.s  e.xperiencing  their  open 
hostUity. 

Reports  of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  s  talks  con- 
tain an  undertone  of  irritation  with  his 
"preachiness. "  Columnists  accuse  him  of 
reviving  "Cold  War"  rhetoric.  President 
Ford,  in  the  most  unworthy  decision  of  his 
tenure,  gave  heed  to  certain  advisers  who 
warned  that  a  White  House  Invitation  for 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  might  offend  the  Kremlin 
Much  of  this  Irritation  Is  caused  by  Mr. 
Soizhenitsyn's  message,  portions  of  which 
appear  elsewhere  on  this  pa^.  The  Russian 
exile  has  delivered  a  grim  warning  that  com- 
munism countinues  to  advance  steadUy,  as 
it  has  for  the  past  six  decades,  and  that  the 
West  Is  showing  itself  too  cowardly  and 
morally  uncertain  to  defend  its  civilized 
values.  This  Is  not  what  people  want  to  hear. 
One  can  vlrtuaUy  see  the  psychological  de- 
fenses going  up,  seizing  on  his  occasional 
overdrawn  argument  and  unfocused  criti- 
cism of  the  West  to  dismiss  the  powerful  un- 
derljrtng  message. 

Yet  this  warning  alone,  it  strikes  us.  Is 
not  the  only  or  even  the  chief  reason 
Solzhenitsyn  is  so  discomfiting.  More  or  less 
by  accident,  he  has  come  to  play  a  role  in 
his  country's  moral  history  without  paraUel 
in  this  century.  By  living  up  to  this  role,  he 
has  acquired  a  stature  that  makes  most 
modern  men  look  like  pygmies.  Politics  aside, 
his  very  presence  carries  a  discomfiting 
moral  message. 

Solzhenitsyn  may  share  many  human  frail- 
ties. He  may  even,  as  some  who  read  Rus- 
sian tell  us,  be  a  less  gifted  writer  than 
fellow  Nobel  latireate  MikhaU  Sholokhov.  an 
tmreconstnicted  Stalinist  who  In  the  "eOs 
advocated  summary  execution  for  dissident 
Intellectuals.  But  he  devoted  his  career  to 
a  task  of  Immense  Importance  for  the  Ru.'^lau 
people,  telling  the  truth  about  the  unimag- 
inable repressions  and  moral  distortions  of 
Soviet  rule. 

Solzhenitsyn  won  overnight  fame  in  Russia 
in  1962  with  publication  of  his  short,  auto- 
biographical novel  describli^  one  days  life 
in  a  prison  camp.  This  short  period  of  official 
favor,  the  result  of  Klirushchev's  de-Stalin- 
izatlon  campaign,  quickly  yielded  to  increas- 
ingly  severe  official  hostUity,  as  Solzheuitiyu 
went  deeper  Into  the  prison  camp  experi- 
ence and  allowed  his  manuscripts  to  appear 
abroad.  He  persisted  In  this  work  when  his 
freedom  and  even  his  life  seemed  In  Jeop- 
ardy. 

This  firmness,  n  firmness  common  to  manr 
less-famous  dissidents  and  thousands  of 
anonymous  prison  camp  Inmates,  has  pro- 
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vlded  Russia  with  something  we 
had  thought  disappeared  under  c< 
an  uncompromised  standard  of 
sunlight  clearing  a  fog,  the  retute 
"saints"  from  the  camps  after  1966 
to  many  Russians  that  Stalinism, 
ism.  could  only  flourish  In  an 
hypocrisy,  official   deceit  and 
honesty.  Yet  In  the  midst  of  this 
was  someching  indomitable  in 
soul. 

Inevitably,  Solzhenitsyn  faced 
tlon,  why  was  the  West  so  Indifferent 
horrors  of  Communist  rule?  In  hi! 
speech,  he  attempted  an  answer, 
munism  "has  Infected  the  whole 
the  belief  in  the  relativity  of  good 
The  notorious  double  standard 
liberals  derives  from  a  philosophi|:al 
standard;   they  actually  seem  to 
Communist  claim  that  "all  mora 
on  class  Ideology,"  that  socialist 
do  away  with  bourgeois  notions 
and  still  deserve  the  name  of  Justli 
this,  Solzhenitsyn  defends  the  old 
»  moral  standard  Is  Indivisible,  a 
still  a  murder,  even  If  commited 
munist  guards  In  a  state-run  prls<  n 

"It  Is  almost  a  Joke  now  In 
World,   In  the  20th  Centmry,  to 
like  'good'  and  'evil,'  "  Solzhenltsy 
Yet  he  makes  a  mistake  in 
relativism  solely  to  Marxism;  during 
Joum  in  the  West  he  will  no  doubt 
that    much   of   it   Is   homegrown, 
liberals  have  been  taught  that  mai  t 
a  mass  of  protoplasm,  his  behavior 
result  of  his  environment,  and 
cannot  be  Judged  by  any  universal 
of  good  and  evil. 

But  here  is  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn 
from  the  environment  of  the 
pelago,  testifying  by  his  presence 
is  more  than  that,  and  calling  wlt^ 
for  a  moral  law.  Those  who  are 
able  in  his  presence  are  not  so 
cause  he  challenges  their  view  of 
Union,  but  more  profoundly  becau^ 
lenge  their  view  of  man  himself. 
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(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Alexandr 
Impassioned  challenge  warning 
munism  Is  not  changing  its  spot^ 
widely  misread  and  misinterpreted 

It  was  not  a  plea  that  America 
to  war  to  free  the  Soviet  people 
unending  repression  of  their  Co: 
crnment. 

The  stirring  plea  of  this  Nobel 
whose  moral  condemnation  made 
for  the  Kremlin  to  allow  him  to 
own    country   was   that   the 
would  best  serve  itself  and, 
where  In  the  world  by  refusing  to 
sided   concessions  on  the  false 
that  by  doing  so  Soviet  communism 
become  something  different  from 
munism. 

Solzehnitsyn  said  no.  It  doesn't 
way  and  he  has  the  credentials  to 
"The  very  ideology  of  communls|a, 
teachings  of  Lenin,"  he  told  his 
audience  which  greeted  him 
with  stunned  silence  or  ecstatic 
that  anyone  is  considered  to  be 
doesn't  take  what's  lying  in  frodt 
They  say:   If  you  can  take  it,  take 
can  attack,  attack.  But  if  there's  a 
go  back.'  The  Communist  leaders 
firmness  and  have  contempt  and 
persons  who  continue  to  give  in  to 

Solzhenitsyn  speaks  from 
resisted    Soviet    repression — and 
today. 

His  guiding  premise  Is  that 
dealing  with  the  Communists  is  \^BLSt 
to  lead  to  war;  that  weakness  and 
concessions  are  the  road  to  war 
Western  leaders  as  saying  that 
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out  an  attempt  at  conciliation,  will  lead  to 
conflict."  He  dissented.  His  view  was  that 
"power  with  continual  subservience  Is  no 
power  at  all"  and  he  offered  this  evidence : 

"Look  at  little  Finland  In  1939  which  by 
Its  own  force  withstood  the  attack.  You  in 
1948  defended  Berlin  only  by  your  firmness 
of  spirit,  and  there  was  no  world  conflict.  In 
Korea  in  1950  you  stood  up  against  the 
Communists  only  by  your  firmness,  and  there 
was  no  world  conflict.  In  1962  you  compelled 
only  firmness,  and  there  was  no  world 
conflict." 

Solzhenitsyn  cites  the  Soviet  violations  of 
the  Yalta  pact,  entered  Into  by  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Stalin,  as  revealing  the  true 
nature  of  Soviet  Communist  diplomacy.  In 
that  agreement  Stalin  promised  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  assure  that  the  countries 
It  occupied  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  war 
would  have  free  elections  and  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  There  were 
no  free  elections  and  today  Moscow  controls 
the  entirety  of  Eastern  Europe.  When  two  of 
these  once-sovereign  nations — Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia — failed  to  do  the  Kremlin's 
bidding,  Stalin's  successors  sent  in  the  Red 
Army  to  see  that  they  did. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  of  Sol- 
zhenitsyn's  speeches  In  Washington  and  New 
York  is  his  thundering  repudiation  of  the 
wishful  theory  that  bad  old  Stalin  gave 
Soviet  communism  a  bad  name.  He  demon- 
strated that  repression  and  terror  are  the 
essential  companions  of  communism  wher- 
ever it  exists,  not  passhig  exceptions.  He  gave 
these  historic  figures  on  executions  without 
trial.  Under  the  Czars — 10  a  month.  At  the 
height  of  the  Spanish  inquisition — 1,000  a 
month.  Under  Stalin — 40,000  a  month.  Re- 
pression continues  today,  often  In  more 
subtle  forms  like  confining  dissenters  to 
insane  asylums. 

"Some  say,"  Solzhenitsyn  told  his  audi- 
ences, "that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  now 
given  up  their  inhuman  ideology.  Not  at  all, 
they  haven't  given  It  up  one  bit.  Any  thought 
which  Is  different  from  what  the  state  thinks 
is  crushed.  The  civil  technicians  determine 
the  fate  of  the  Army.  That  means  zero.  Every- 
thing is  done  the  way  the  party  demands, 
that's  our  system."  There  will  be  many  dif- 
ferent reactions  to  this  speech.  It  deserves 
to  be  read;  then  you  can  Judge  for  yourself. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Press  Department  at  AFL-CIO  headquarters, 
815  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  IRISH  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  bill,  S.  371, 
has  sparked  considerable  interest  in  the 
role  of  various  ethnic  groups  in  our  War 
of  Independence.  The  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate  June  6.  would  direct  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  to  strike  Bi- 
centennial medals  to  commemorate 
ethnic  heroes  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  individuals  to  be  commem- 
orated would  be  selected  by  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion. 

In  introducing  the  bill,  I  cited  as  ex- 
amples several  men  and  women  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic  backgroimds  who  helped 
to  further  the  American  cause.  Among 
them  were  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko, 
Michael  Kovats,  Agrippa  Hull,  Mary 
Ludwig  Hayes,  and  Haym  Salomon.  I 
did  not  mention  the  specific  contribu- 
tions of  individuals  of  Irish  descent. 
Needless  to  say,  they  were  niunerous  and 
notable.  As  Joseph  P.  O'Connor,  the 
executive  director  of  the  American  Irish 
Bicentennial  Committee,  points  out: 


It  was^Lord  Montgomery  who  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  In  April,  1784,  stated  that 
"America  was  lost  by  Irish  emigrants."  It 
was  the  Irish  of  1776  whose  inbred  hatred 
for  the  British  formed  the  fighting  core  of 
the  Continental  Army.  At  times,  60  to  80 
percent  of  Washington's  Army  were 
"Irish. '  .  .  .  Patrick  Carr,  a  native  of  ire- 
land,  was  a  victim  of  the  Boston  Massacre 
on  March  5,  1770.  Jeremiah  O'Brien  cap- 
tained the  sloop  "Unity"  which  defeated  and 
captured  the  British  Brig  "Margaretta" 
June  12,  1775.  John  Barry  of  Wexford,  Ire- 
land was  the  "Father  of  the  U.S.  Navy."  Irish 
names  adorn  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Federal  Constitution.  John 
Dunlap  printed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. These  are  but  a  few  people  who 
had  Irish  ties  and  spirit. 

And  they  are  but  a  few  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  participation  in 
America's  struggle  for  independence 
qualifies  them  for  consideration  in  the 
Bicentennial  Administration's  choice  of 
designs  for  commemorative  medals 
xmder  S.  371.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  act 
promptly  to  permit  the  striking  of  these 
medals  in  time  for  our  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial celebration. 


DR.  ERNEST  J.  GEORGE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Ernest  J. 
George,  a  former  forestry  researcher 
and  retired  superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Northern  Great  Plans  Field  Station  in 
Mandan,  N.  Dak.  As  a  native  North 
Dakotan,  he  was  a  man  of  whom  all 
North  Dakotans  could  be  proud. 

Dr.  George  was  recognized  as  a  pio- 
neer in  the  use  of  farm  shelterbelts  in 
conservation,  and  he  was  affectionately 
referred  to  as  ''Mr.  Shelterbelt"  in  my 
home  State  of  North  Dakota.  Dr. 
George  was  an  exceptional,  dedicated 
conservationist  whose  work  was  appre- 
ciated by  everyone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Bis- 
marck Tribune  commenting  on  the  con- 
tributions of  Dr.  George  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  July  23,  1975J 
A  Gb£at  Man  fos  the  State 

A  great  man  was  burled  in  Mandan  Tues- 
day when  Ernest  George  was  lowered  into 
his  grave. 

Dr.  George  lived  In  no  big  house.  He 
garnered  few  headlines  during  hLs  lifetime. 
He  was  never  the  flattered  center  of 
controversy. 

But  he  probably  did  more  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  land  and  the  quality  of  life 
in  North  Dakota,  and  throughout  tlie 
Northern  Great  Plains,  than  all  but  a  few 
other  men  who  have  lived  in  this  century. 

Ernie  George  was  a  forester  and  every 
shelterbelt  that  grows  in  this  semi-arid 
prairie  area  reflects  to  some  extent  the  work 
he  did. 

Many  years  ago,  long  before  any  such  fed- 
eral agencies  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice began  their  laudable  work  in  this  area. 
Dr.  George,  in  the  words  of  a  colleague,  was 
out  in  his  Model  T  automobile  fighting  the 
dust  and  mud  roads  to  get  model  farmstead 
shelterbelts  going. 

Working  with  cooperating  farmers,  he'd 
get  the  shelterbelts  planted  and  then  peri- 
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odicallv  revisit  them  to  see  how  the  various 
species  planted  In  them  were  doing.  Along 
\vlth  this,  he  conducted  continuing  research 
into  the  odaptabUity  of  new  tree  species  to 
the  northern  plains  conditions,  and  Into  the 
identification  and  propagation  of  superior 
strains  of  existing  species.  No  man  has  done 
more  to  enhance  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
Northern  Great  Plains  living  than  Ernest 
George. 

The  pity  of  it  Is  that  the  work  he  spent 
n  lifetime  on  at  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
Station  at  Mandan  Is  now  terminated.  Tree 
research  as  such  has  been  ended  at  the  sta- 
tion, to  the  future  detriment  of  the  quality 
of  life  on  our  plains.  It  ought  to  be  doubled 
and  redoubled,  but  it  has,  instead,  been 
ended  altogether.  Future  generations  will  be 
those  who  regret  thl?  abysmal  lack  of  federal 
loresight. 

While  paying  posthumous  tribute  to  Dr. 
Ernest  F.  George,  mention  ought  also  be 
made  of  others — some  of  them  still  going 
strong  among  us — who  also  have  contributed 
greatly  In  almost  anonymous  style  to  the 
economic  and  aesthetic  quality  of  Great 
Plains  life. 

We  think  of  John  Thysell,  now  In  his  90's, 
whose  research  Into  the  use  of  moistiu-e  on 
Great  Plains  soils  has  paid  handsome  divi- 
dends. Another  Is  Howard  Haas,  another  soils 
scientist  who  did  important  work  at  the  Man- 
dan station.  Still  another  Is  the  late  William 
Baird,  whose  work  In  fntits  included  true 
triumphs. 

Then  there  Is  George  Rogler,  whose  work 
In  the  development  and  use  of  crested  wheat 
grass  and  Russian  "vild  rye,  also  a  dryland 
grass,  helped  enrich  the  economy  of  the 
western  plains  and  middle  Canada  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Like  Dr.  George, 
Rogler  can  be  counted  a  great  man  ou  the 
basis  of  his  contribution  to  his  fellow  man. 

There  are  others,  some  like  Ernest  George 
gone,  some  like  George  Rogler  still  among  us. 
The  richer  land  and  life  around  us  Is  their 
montiment. 

"Through  ages,  throtigh  eternity,  what  you 
have  done  for  God,  that,  and  only  that,  you 
are.  Deeds  never  die." — Frederick  W,  Robert- 
son, English  clergyman. 


THE   INFLATION/RECESSION    ROCK 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  back  In 
April  I  attended  some  hearings  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  at 
which  the  problems  of  inflation  in  the 
United  States  were  discussed.  In  the 
course  of  those  hearings,  I  made  some 
statements  as  to  my  xmderstanding  of 
the  economic  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion. While  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time, 
there  was  apparently  an  economist/poet 
in  the  audience,  who  was  moved  to  verse 
over  my  statement,  and  has  now  sent  me 
a  copy  of  the  work  I  inspired.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  poem  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  noting  further 
only  that  I  continue  to  feel  that  profes- 
sional economists  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  the  poem  indicates. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ii.s  tollows; 

TirE  Il>fFLATION/RECESSION  ROCK 

(To  the  tune  of  "Jingle  Bell  Rock"i 

Economists  ever>-where,  listen  to  me. 

What  have  you  done  to  our 

Economy? 

Inflation,  recession,  now  we've  got  It  all — 

And  it  ain't  no  ball! 

Friedman  says  the  problem  Is  t'.ie  stock  of 

M.: 
Its  been  growing  too  fast. 
That's  why  we're  coming  undone. 


I  don't  know,  Milton,  my  cupboard  Is  bare — 
There's  no  Mj  there. 

(Refrain) 

Now  the  Congress 

Says  we  must  trust 

In  it  to  show  the  way. 

I  don't  know,  though.  If  they're  oh-ao 

Smart,  then  why  are  we  here  todaytJ 

Recession   Is  so  easy  for  our  Washington 

friends. 
The  answer  Is  clear: 
Just  increase  what  you  spend. 
But  while  Uncle  Sam  makes  cash  registers 

ring 
I  can't  buy  a  thing! 

(Refrain) 

Prices  higher, 

Taxes  higher. 

It  all  seems  clear  to  see. 

WhUe  you're  doling,  quit  consoling 

And  give  some  of  that  money  to  me  1 1 

Oh,  Economists,  everywhere  listen  to  me. 

What  have  you  done  to  our 

Economy? 

The  ClasslclFts  never  had  our  growiixg  pains. 

Let's  hear  it  for  Keynes! 

(By  Cindy  Watts,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Washington.) 


CANADIAN  AUTOMOBILE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  on  Jul>' 
9,  1975,  the  Finance  Committee,  at  my 
request,  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
International  Trade  Commission  to  do  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Canadian  Auto- 
mobile Agreement  and  report  back  to  the 
committee  by  the  end  of  1975.  At  this 
time  I  should  like  to  state  the  reasons 
for  tliis  action  for  the  Record. 

My  opposition  to  the  Canadian  Auto- 
mobile Agreement  extends  back  to  even 
before  it  was  a  bill  in  Congress.  I  spoke 
out  in  opposition  to  this  agreement  when 
it  was  being  negotiated;  I  spoke  out 
against  it  when  it  was  belatedly  and  per- 
functorily submitted  to  Congress,  and  I 
have  spoken  out  against  it  many  times 
since. 

The  agreement  was  negotiated  as  a  re- 
sult of  virtual  blackmail  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  Government  in  regard  to 
automobile  trade.  For  years  the  United 
States  had  enjoyed  a  substantial  balance 
of  trade  surplus  in  automobile  trade  with 
Canada.  In  1962  and  1963,  Canada  de- 
vised a  tai'iff  remission  program  which 
forgave  import  tariffs,  first  only  on  auto- 
matic transmissions  and  engine  blocks, 
and  later  on  all  original  equipment  parts 
and  completed  motor  veliicles  imported 
by  Canadian  automobile  manufacturers 
to  the  extent  that  the  manufacturers  in- 
creased the  Canadian  content  in  ex- 
ported parts  and  vehicles  above  the  aver- 
age content  in  1961-62.  Due  to  this  tariff 
remission  scheme  Canadian  automobile 
exports  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  approximately  $11  million  in  1961 
to  $19  miUlon  hi  1964. 

In  response  to  this  import  pressure  a 
suit  was  initiated  in  the  United  States 
seeking  to  force  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  impose  countervailing  du- 
ties on  Canadian  automotive  imports 
under  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  Under  pressure  of  the  increasing 
imports  and  the  pending  legal  suit,  the 
U.S.  Government  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  which  5  months  later 


culminated  In  the  automobile  agree- 
ment. The  agreement  was  negotiated 
without  the  customary  congressional  re- 
view or  public  scrutiny,  and  was  signed 
by  President  Johnson  prior  to  presenta- 
tion to  Congress.  It  was  eventually  pre- 
sented to  Congress  with  a  request  for 
passage  without  any  changes,  and  passed 
in  1965. 

The  agreement  was  sold  to  Congress 
and  the  American  public  as  a  method  of 
rationalizing  the  automobile  industry  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  of  attain- 
ing essentially  a  North  American  free 
trade  area  for  automobiles.  Had  the 
agreement  been  structmed  to  achieve 
this  goal — free  and  equal  access  to  the 
automobile  market  in  each  country — I 
would  have  strongly  endorsed  it.  How- 
ever, as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  we 
were  willing  to  settle  for  a  lopsided  ar- 
rangement which  threw  open  our  foreign 
trade  doors  in  response  to  onlj'  a  partial 
opening  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  power. 

In  the  agreement,  the  United  States 
allowed  duty-free  Imports  of  Canadian 
produced  motor  vehicles  and  original 
equipment  parts.  Canada  allows  similar 
duty  free  entry  but  only  if  the  importer 
is  a  qualified  manufacturer.  To  be  a 
qualified  manufacturer,  a  producer  must 
maintain  or  increase  its  1964  ratio  of 
cars  assembled  in  Canada  to  cars  .sold 
in  Canada,  and  it  also  must  maintain  or 
Increase  the  percent  of  Canadian  value 
added  in  each  Canadian  produced  ve- 
hicle. These  two  requirements  were  de- 
scribed as  "transitional"  at  the  time  of 
negotiation  of  the  agreement.  It  was 
argued  they  were  necessary  to  protect 
Canada's  auto  Industry  which  was  much 
less  developed  that  the  U.S.  industrj'. 
There  was  a  strong  Implication  the 
"transitional"  restrictions  would  be  re- 
moved after  a  mandatory  review  of  the 
agreement  by  both  nations  in  1968.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  now  in  the  11th  year 
of  the  agreement  and  the  so-called 
transitional  provisions  are  still  in  effect 

Not  only  were  these  restrictions  placed 
in  the  agreement,  but  even  more  lop- 
sided provisions  were  negotiated  outside 
the  official  framework  of  the  agreement. 
With  the  urging  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  as  a  precondition  to  the 
agi'eement,  the  major  U.S.  automobile 
manufacturers  agreed  to  "letters  of 
undertaking"  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment in  which  the  automobile  pro- 
ducers agreed  to  substantially  increase 
Canadian  production.  In  these  letters 
the  automobile  companies  agreed  to  in- 
crease total  Canadian  value  added  oa 
vehicles  and  original  equipment  part.s 
by  at  least  60  percent  of  the  lncrea.se  in 
Canadian  automobile  sales,  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  increase  In  Canadian  sales  of 
commercial  vehicles.  In  further  letters 
of  undertaking,  negotiated  subsequent 
to  the  formal  treaty,  the  automobile 
companies  agreed  to  increase  Canadian 
value  added  by  an  additional  $260  mil- 
lion during  model  year  1968. 

The  net  effect  of  all  these  agieement.-; 
and  restrictions  was  to  give  Canadian 
automotive  vehicle  producers  duty  free 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  and  also  pro- 
vide written  guarantees  that  the  size  ot 
the  Canadian  automobile  industrs'  would 
increase  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 
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It  was  obvious  this  was  a  goo  I  deal  for 
the  Canadians,  and  it  was  e<  ually  ob- 
vious it  w£is  of  no  advautai;e  to  the 
United  States. 

The  obvious  usually  has  a  wi  ,y  of  com- 
ing true,  and  the  automotive  iigreement 
was  no  exception.  The  agreement  has 
proved  to  be  beneficial  for  Canada  and 
for  the  automobile  producers:  i  b  has  been 
a  disaster  for  the  United  Stat  :s.  Within 
5  years  after  negotiation  of  the  agree- 
ment, automotive  production  1  n  Canada 
liad  increased  by  60  percent  md  auto- 
mobile manufacture  had  repUced  pulp 
and  paper  as  Canada's  biggest  industi-y. 
The  automotive  agreement  has  also 
proved  highly  profitable  for  thi ;  automo- 
tive manufacturers.  Their  prof  ts  which 
come  from  Canadian  produc  ion  have 
soared  since  the  pact  was  si^ed.  For 
this  reason  the  automotive  ( ompanles 
are  stanch  defenders  of  this  hiequitable 
trade  relationship.  However,  for  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  empldyees,  the 
automotive  agreement  has  bem  a  dis- 
aster. It  has  caused  the  deterioration  of 
our  balance  of  trade,  and  a  dec)  ine  in  our 
relative  position  in  automotivi;  produc- 
tion and  emplojTnent.  When  the  auto- 
mobile agreement  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress, the  administration  testHed  that 
the  intention  of  both  Governments  was 
to  reduce  the  UjS.  favorable  talance  of 
trade  in  automotive  products  from  the 
roughly  (700  million  per  yea:  at  that 
time  to  about  $500  million. 

Experience  under  the  agreement,  of 
course,  has  been  drastically  different. 
After  the  agreement  was  slgne<l  the  U.S. 
automotive  trade  balance  witli  Canada 
steadily  deteriorated  until  it  reached  a 
deficit  of  nearly  $200  million  iti  1970  and 
1971.  The  balance  has  impro\ed  some- 
what since  then  and  prellmina  :y  figures 
show  a  positive  balance  for  1971 :,  but  still 
far  lower  than  the  annoimced  goal  of  a 
$500  million  U.S.  surplus.  This  ( leteriora- 
tion  occurred  during  a  time  of  almost 
frantic  concern  about  the  U.S.  position 
In  international  trade:  a  p>e::iod  that 
witnessed  the  first  postwar  UjS,  balance- 
of -trade  deficit,  the  first  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  since  the  1930's,  and  the  total 
disruption  of  the  international  monetary 
system  largely  due  to  the  U.S.  diflSculty. 
The  nature  of  our  automotive  trade 
relationship  with  Canada  is  alo  reveal- 
ing. When  the  agreement  was  s:  gned,  the 
United  States  had  a  small  trac  e  surplus 
with  Canada  in  automobiles  aid  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  in  automoti»'e  parts. 
After  the  agreement  was  signe  1  because 
of  the  so-called  transitional  iirovisions 
and  the  letters  of  imdertaking  the  U.S. 
automobile  companies  made  massive 
capital  Investments  in  Canadii,  greatly 
Increasing  their  Canadian  automotive 
assembling  capacity'.  The  resu  t  of  this 
Investment  program  was  a  si  bstantial 
Increase  In  Canadian  automobil  e  imports 
to  the  United  States.  While  all  elements 
of  Canadian-United  States  automobile 
trade  have  Increased  substanti  illy  since 
1964 — from  $716  million  to  n;arlj'  $11 
billion — Canadian  exports  to  tJie  United 


States  of  finished  automobiles 


have  in- 


creased much  faster  than  the  ^ther  ele- 


ments. The  resulting  pattern 
can  be  largely  characterized  by 


of  trade 
iie  state- 


ment that  the  United  States  ships  parts 
to  Canada  to  be  combined  with  Canadian 
parts,  assembled  into  completed  auto- 
mobiles, and  exported  back  to  the 
United  States.  In  recent  years  over  half 
of  Canadian  automobile  production  has 
been  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

This  arrangement  has  been  highly 
beneficial  for  Canada  and  profitable  for 
the  automobile  companies,  but  not  for 
the  United  States.  Automobile  sales  In 
the  United  States  Increased  almost  34 
percent  between  the  time  the  agreement 
was  signed  and  1973:  they  increased  47.5 
percent  in  Canada.  However,  during  the 
same  time  automobile  production  in  the 
United  States  increased  only  14  percent 
while  production  in  Canada  soared  86.2 
percent.  These  trends  are  also  reflected 
in  employment.  During  this  time  U.S. 
automotive  related  employment  In- 
creased 11.7  percent  while  Caruidian  au- 
tomotive related  employment  increased 
nearly  three  times  as  rapidly,  by  32.7 
percent.  These  statistics  are  not  available 
since  1973;  however,  the  current  reces- 
sion has  had  a  delayed  and  less  severe 
effect  on  Canadian  automotive  produc- 
tion and  employment. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  effect  of 
the  automotive  agreement  on  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States,  the  United 
Auto  Workers  have  filed  a  petition  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance  on  behalf 
of  39,000  workers  unemployed  by  Cana- 
dian automobile  imports  In  only  one  U.S. 
company:  Chrysler.  I  have  previously 
estimated  that  the  number  of  U.S.  auto- 
motive-related jobs  destroyed  or  lost  due 
to  the  Canadian  automobile  agreement 
exceeds  100,000  and  this  petition  clearly 
Indicates  the  reasonableness  and  prob- 
able conservatism  of  this  estimate. 

I  am  hopeful  the  International  Trade 
Commission  will  consider  all  these  fac- 
tors In  their  study.  I  am  also  hopeful 
the  study  will  consider  the  full  range  of 
alternative  policies  c  allable  to  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  automobile 
trade  with  Canada.  Specifically  It  should 
evaluate,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  effects 
of  repealing  the  agreement,  or  entering 
Into  negotiations  designed  to  create  a 
truely  free  trade  area  by  removing  the 
Canadian  restrictions.  After  seeing  the 
study  I  am  hopeful  we  can  move  toward 
a  more  equitable  trading  basis  with  Can- 
ada In  automobiles  and  one  that  will  be 
more  advantageous  to  American  produc- 
tion and  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  sent  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission  requesting  a  study  of  the 
Canadian  Automobile  Agreement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Pin ancf, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  9. 1975. 
Hou.  Well  Leonard, 

Chairman,  International  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Seuate  Comtnlt- 
tee  on  Finance  resolved  today  to  request 
that  the  International  Trade  Commission 
undertake  a  study  of  the  tl.S./Canadlan 
Automotive  Agreement  as  implemented  un- 
der the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of 
196fi  and  submit  the  study  to  the  Committee 


on  Finance  no  later  than  December  31,  1975 
This  request  Is  made  pursuant  to  Section 
332(g)  of  the  TariS  Act  of  1030. 

The  Committee  Is  Interested  In  having  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  history  and  terms 
of  the  UJS./Canadlan  Automobile  Agreement 
and  Its  impact  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  trade, 
employment,  production,  balajice  of  pay- 
ments, capital  flows,  and  Investment  pat- 
terns. We  are  particularly  Interested  In  the 
Commission's  view  as  to  whether  or  not  Can- 
ada has  fully  compUed  with  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Agreement  by  phasing  out 
the  so  called  "transitional  provisions."  In  ad- 
dition. It  would  be  xiseful  to  know  the  rela- 
tive sti-ucture  of  production  of  automobiles 
within  the  U.S ./Canadian  markets  and  aiiy 
shifts  which  may  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  current  decline  In  Industi-y  sales  in 
the  U.S.  as  compared  with  Canada. 

We  appreciate  the  quality  work  the  Com- 
mission has  done  in  the  past  for  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  and  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  study  of  this  Important 
agraement  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

Chairman. 
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ARE  WE  IMPLICITLY  RECCX3NIZING 
SOVIET  CONQUEST  OF  BALTIC 
STATES? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Is  now  in  Eu- 
rope visiting  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Po- 
land, and  Romania,  preparatory  to  going 
to  Helsinki  to  sign  the  dociunent  known 
as  the  act  of  the  Conference  on  Euro- 
pean Security  and  Cooperation.  Just  be- 
fore he  departed,  the  President  deUvered 
a  statement  explaining  why  he  did  not 
think  that  the  signing  of  that  document 
would  forever  seal  the  fate  of  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  condemn  them  to 
Communist  totalitarian  governments  for 
all  time.  He  called  the  signing  of  this 
docimient  a  forward  step  for  freedom. 

But  is  it  really  a  forward  step  for  free- 
dom? The  President  said  that  he  had 
obtained  an  important  concession  from 
the  East — the  public  commitment  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  governments  to  the  possi- 
bility of  peaceful  adjustment  of  frontiers. 
Yet  this  possibility,  according  to  the  doc- 
uments, is  based  not  upon  the  consent 
of  the  people  concerned,  that  Is,  upon  the 
consent  of  these  actually  Uving  in  the 
areas  where  borders  might  be  readjusted, 
but  upo-i  the  aiHJroval  of  the  central  gov- 
ernments that  control  those  areas  with- 
out the  people's  consent.  In  other  words, 
any  rcadjurtment  of  boimdaries  would 
not  depend  upon  the  people  who  might 
desire  freedom,  but  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governments  which  are  depriving 
them  of  freedom. 

It  is  highly  significant,  therefore,  that 
the  President  in  delivering  his  remarks, 
dropped  from  his  prepared  text  the 
words  which  underscored  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  freedom 
of  these  peoples.  The  original  text  said: 

The  United  States  policy  supports  the  as- 
pirations for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
by  every  proper  and  peaceful  means. 

No  one  could  take  exception  to  this 
statement.  It  merely  said  that  we  support 
fi-eedom  by  "evei-y  proper  and  peaceful 
means."  Surely  there  is  nothing  Improper 


about  using  proper  means.  Yet  the  Pres- 
ident changed  the  passage  to  read: 

.  ,  .  the  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence  of  peoples  everywhere. 

Of  course,  this  greatly  w-eakened  the 
statement.  The  context  of  the  statement 
w£is  the  context  of  Europe  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  particular.  By  changing  it  to 
"peoples  everywhere"  it  becomes  a  bland 
generality  of  no  significance  whatsoever. 
The  change  makes  it  appear  that  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid  offending  tlie  Eastern 
European  governments,  and,  as  such,  it  Is 
a  craven  capitulation  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Similarly,  the  President  omitted  en- 
tirely another  very  significant  statement. 
The  sentence  omitted  read : 

The  United  States  has  never  rpcogulzed 
the  Soviet  incorporation  ol  .Mthuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  and  Is  not  going  to  do  so  at  Hel- 
i^iuki. 

Now  it  may  be  argued  that  we  are  not 
changing  our  policy.  But  It  is  important 
to  reiterate  a  policy  when  many  are  In- 
terpreting our  actions  as  a  silent  repudia- 
tion of  our  policy.  By  putting  the  .state- 
ment in  his  prepared  text  and  then 
omitting  it,  the  President  lends  credence 
to  the  belief  that  we  really  are  implicitly 
recognizing  the  Soviet  conquest  of  the 
Baltic  States  at  Helsinki. 

Mr.  President,  tills  is  the  kind  of  ac- 
commodation that  has  brought  bad  re- 
pute to  the  whole  process  of  detente.  If 
we  are  always  seeking  ways  to  avoid  in- 
juring Soviet  sensibilities,  especially  to 
the  extent  that  we  refuse  to  reaffirm  basic 
principles  of  freedom,  then  we  have  done 
exactly  what  the  critics  of  Helsinki  say 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  are  not  in 
tune  with  the  historic  attitude  of  the 
American  people.  I  have  in  hand,  for  ex- 
ample, a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  through  its  dis- 
tinguished Governor,  the  Honorable 
Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.  Governor  Thom- 
son has  not  shirked  his  duty  toward  the 
captive  peoples.  The  proclamation  at- 
tacks the  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  emphasize  the  true  spirit  of  the 
law  proclaiming  Captive  Nations  Week, 
which  was  to  give  support  and  encour- 
agement to  the  enslaved  people  of  cap- 
tive nations  to  carry  on  their  stioiggle  for 
freedom  from  Communist  domination 
until  liberty  again  reigns  triumphant  in 
their  oppressed  lands.  Instead,  we  are 
freezing  into  position  the  losses  of  the 
former  free  people  of  the  nations  now 
captured  by  the  Communist  world. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  is  underrepresented  in  this 
distinguished  body,  but  we  have  heard 
enough  for  now  on  that  issue.  I  am  never- 
theless proud  to  call  attention  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Captive  Nations  Week  Pi-oc- 
lamation,  and  to  cougi-atulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  for  his  forthright- 
ness  and  courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  New  Hampshire  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


IState  of  Hkv.  HaiixpsliireJ 

A  Psoct-.MWATioN — Captive  Nations  Weeii. 
July  1975 

Wliereas,  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its 
having  been  able,  through  the  democratic 
process,  to  aclileve  a  harmonious  national 
unity  of  its  people,  even  though  they  stem 
from  diverse  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backferouuds;  and 

Wherea.s,  since  1918  the  iroperiallslic  and 
aggres'iive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  brutal  subjugation  of 
free  people  In  a  vast  and  growing  area  of  the 
world  whicli  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  re- 
maining free  peoples  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  these  policies  of  the  Communist 
world  have  led.  through  direct  and  indirect 
aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  national 
independence  of  Poland.  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukralue,  Czechoi.lovakla,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Rulhenla,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bul^'arla.  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijaii.  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ura!.  Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkr.=tan.  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
others;  and 

Wlier<»as,  it  is  fitting  that  we  make  clear  to 
,such  peoples  through  appropriate  and  ofiQclal 
means  that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
share  with  them  our  aspirations  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  freedom  and  Independence; 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
and  will  continue  to  strive  toward  the  day 
when  all  people  of  the  world  may  live  in  free- 
dom, and  will  continue  to  work  to  reverse  the 
trend  whereby  freedom  loving  individuals 
and  nations  are  losing  their  independence  to 
aggressive  communist  nations  at  an  ever 
increasing  pace;  and 

Whereas,  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
on  July  17.  1959,  signed  into  law.  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
annually,  the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  Presidential  Proclamation  is- 
sued by  President  Ford  in  1975  falls  to  em- 
phasize the  true  spirit  of  the  congressional 
resolution  which  was  to  give  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  enslaved  people  of 
captive  nations  to  carry  on  their  struggle 
for  freedom  from  communist  domination 
until  liberty  again  reigned  triumphant  in 
their  oppressed  land;  and 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  the  Ford  administra- 
tion as  developed  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer providing  detente  for  Communist 
Russia  and  Red  China  will  only  freeze  into 
position  the  losses  of  the  former  free  people 
of  nations  now  captured  by  the  Communist 
world  and  further  encourage  the  spread  of 
enslavement  of  free  people  and  independent 
nations: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr., 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  third  week  of  July  1975 
as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  urge  our  citi- 
zens to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  Including  strong 
opposition  to  the  continuation  of  detente 
with  Communist  Russia  and  Red  China. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chambers  in  Con- 
cord this  9th  day  of  July,  In  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  one  hiuidred 
and  ninety-ninth. 

Meldhim  TiiOMsoN.  Jr.. 
Governor  of  New  Httmpsiii'c. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  announcement  from  the 
Federal  Election  Commission. 


liieie    being    no   objection,    the   an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record,  as  follows : 
|Peder<il   Election   Commission    11    CFR   Ch 
IL  Notice  1975-171 
Ai)VisoRv  Opinion  REQfESTS 

Extet.sion  of  Time  to  Comment  on  Advisory 
Opinion  Request  1976-12:  Application  of 
Peder.1i  Election  Campaign  Act  to  Candidates 
for  Delegate  tu  National  Nominating  Con- 
ventio.is. 

The  time  period  within  which  written  com- 
ment* concerning  Advisory  Opinion  Request 
1975-12  (Notice  1975-11,  40  FR  28945,  July  ». 
1975)  will  be  received  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  is  extended  to  August  30  {'.io 
days  from  publication),  1975. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment 
should  submit  written  views  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  Office  of  General 
Counsel.  Advisory  Opinion  Request  .Section, 
1325  K  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20463. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  comments 
refer  i,o  the  specific  AOR  number  and  that 
statutory  references  be  to  the  United  State.' 
Code  citations  rather  than  to  the  Pujlic  Law 
citations. 

The   Advisory  Opinion  Request  to  which 
this  e;;tenslon  applies  is  herewith  repriuted- 
I  Reprint] 

Source:  Congressman  Alan  Steelman,  437 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20515  (June  12.  1975). 

AOR  1975-12:  Application  of  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  to  Candidates  for 
Delegate  to  National  Nominatino  Con- 
ventions 

A.  Michigan  Democratic  Party  {Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission) 

DtAR  Sirs:  •  •  •  Section  431(a)  (3)  (4)  in- 
cludes within  the  definition  of  "election" 
certain  types  of  presidential  primary  elec- 
tions. Under  •  «  •  (Michigan J  law.  Individ- 
ual persons  are  elected  as  precinct  delegate.^ 
in  a  presidential  primary  election.  These 
delegates  then  assemble  in  local  county  and 
district  conventions  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
state  convention  who  in  turn  elect  delegates 
to  the  national  convention.  My  questions  are 
these : 

a.  Does  each  one  of  the  candidates  for 
precinct  delegate  in  a  presidential  primary 
need  to  fUe  a  report  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission? 

b.  Do  the  local  counties  and  districts  neeci 
to  file  a  report  of  expenses  associated  with 
their  convention  of  precinct  delegates  lol- 
lowing  the  primary  election? 

c.  Does  the  state  party  need  to  file  h 
report  of  its  expenses  with  regard  to  the 
state  convention  at  which  national  conven- 
tion delegates  are  selected  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commission? 

MOHLEy  A.  WlNOGSAD. 

Source:  Morley  A.  Winograd,  Chairperson. 
The  Michigan  Democratic  Party,  John  F. 
Kennedy  House.  321  N.  Pine.  Lansing.  Mich- 
igan 48933  (May  5,  1975). 

B.  Rppiiblicaii  State  Committee  of  Pcnn- 
splvanui  [Request  Edited  hy  the  Comnii'i- 
sion ) . 

Dear  Mr.  CnBiis:  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  new  Federal  Election  law  Is  somewhat 
imclear  as  to  Its  application  to  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  ■  '  •  if  tlie 
Commission  could  clarlly  the  following 
questions : 

1.  To  wnnt  extent,  if  any,  do  the  current 
Federal  election  etatut«s  apply  to  the  elec- 
tion and  selection  of  delegates  either  by  (a) 
popular  election  or  (b)  election  by  a  state 
committee  of  a  stale  party? 

2  Is  there  any  distinction  hi  the  applica- 
tion of  these  election  statutes  If  a  delegate, 
by  state  or  party  rtUes,  runs  as  officially 
uncommitted,  as  opposed  to  a  delegate  who 
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Is  committed  to  Tot«  as  bis  Bta%  votes  in  a 
preferential  Presidential  prlmar]  ? 


RiCHAXD 

Source:  Richard  C.  Frame, 
publican  State  Committee  of 
PO.     Box     1624,     Harrlsburg, 
17105. 
Dated:  July  3,  1975. 

Thomas  B. 
Chairman 
Federal  Election 
[PR  DOC.7&-17769  Piled  7- 
Nkil 
Ohatrman 
Federal  Efrction 
Date:  July  25,  1975. 
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S.  1928,  ALIEN  EMPLOYMJLNT  ACT 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr 
I  Join  the  Senator  from 
Packwood)  and  others,  in  .. 
8.  192a,  an  Allen  Employmer^ 
staff  and  I  have  for  several 
studying  all  the  pending 
fore  the  Congress  dealing 

alien  emplo3Tnent.  Mr. 

study  has  led  me  to  reach  the 
conclusion:  S.  1928  is  by  far  _.^ 
most  thoroughly  thought-out 
legislation  that  I  have  seen  in 
I  have  In  the  past  been  re 
support  legislation  that  first  of 
the  burden  on  the  employer 
the  law,  and.  second,  failed  to  . 
the  realities  of  the  agricultui-^l 

difficulties  in  obtaining 

legitimate  agricultural  labor. 
Employment  Act.  that  today 
lighted  to  join  in  its 
vides  that  the  Attorney  <3enera 

with  the  Social  Security 

enforce  the  provisions  of  the 

President,  I  have  never 

why  anyone  would  ever  sugges ; 
employer  be  placed  in  a  position 
he  is  asked  to  enforce  the  law. 
to  further  enforce  and  obey  the 
out  the  adequate  infonnation 
for  doing  so. 

I  strongly  support  S.  1928 
places  the  burden  of 
Government    agencies    that 
charged  with  such  a 

The  second  reason  that  I 
reluctant  in  supporting  other 
legislation,  Mr.  President,  is 
other  legislation  failed  to  give 
nltlon  to  the  problems  of  the  ag^' 
States  of  this  country.  Many 
Congress  would  be  remiss  not 
that  a  substantial  amount  of 
tural  labor  in  our  respective 
performed  by  those  not  legallr 
to  employment  in  this  coimtrj- 
hibit  such  employment  without 
notice  to  agricultui'al  employ, 
put  many  of  them  right  out  of 
and  leave  cx-ops  literally  rotti4g 

field  because  of  a  lack  of  a 

This  bill  provides  for  a  5-year 
to  permit  the  continuance  of 
ployment  In  the  fields  at  locatitiis 
there  are  not  sufficient  laborers 
legally  entitled  to  employmer^ 
United  States.  Under  a  legally  i 
approach  I  think  that  such  ar 
tion  is  perfectly  in  keeping 
main  purpose  of  any  illegal  aller 

ment  prohibition.  We  are 

open  up  Jobs,  which  would  be 
the  ranks  of  our  unemployed 
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simply  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  these 
unemployed  persons  who  have  engaged 
in  industrial  or  service-oriented  posi- 
tions, would  now  take  to  the  fields  and 
fill  the  void  left  by  the  depaited  alien 
harvester. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
urge  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
S.  1928  serious  consideration  in  order  to 
insure  that  those  who  occupy  positions 
of  emploj-ment  are  those  legally  entitled 
to  do  so. 


atten  iptlng 


THE  PROPOSED  HAWK  MISSILE 
SALE  AND  THE  FOREIGN  MILI- 
TARY SALES  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent decision  by  the  administration  to 
withdraw  its  proposed  letter  of  offer  to 
sell  14  Hawk  missile  batteries  serves  to 
illustrate  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  This  provision  of  law,  enacted 
as  part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  De- 
cember, requires  the  administration  to 
submit  to  Congress  any  proposed  foreign 
mlUtary  sale  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Congress  then  has  a  period  of  20  calen- 
dar days  in  which  to  disapprove  of  the 
sale  by  passing  a  concurrent  resolution. 
The  administration  submitted  the 
proposed  sale  of  some  14  Hav/k  missile 
batteries— about  500  missiles— to  Con- 
gress on  July  10.  Hearings  were  held  on 
the  proposed  sale  by  both  the  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  op- 
position to  the  sale  w£is  ovei-whelming 
in  Congress,  the  administration  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  proposed  letter  of  offer  and 
resubmit  another,  possibly  scaled  down, 
request  in  September. 

This  represents  a  significant  step  in 
the  assertion  of  Congress'  proper  role  in 
foreign  policy.  It  is  Important  that  Con- 
gress have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
in  advance  arms  sales  such  as  these, 
which  have  wide-ranging  Imphcations 
for  UJS.  commitments  and  U.S.  foreign 
pohcy.  These  decisions  have  been  the 
sole  prerogative  of  the  executive  branch 
far  too  long.  The  proposed  sale  of  mis- 
siles to  Jordan  represents  a  classic  ex» 
ample  of  the  type  of  arms  sale  which 
can  have  a  significant  foreign  policy  im- 
pact and  on  regional  balances  of  powei". 
This  sale  would  obviously  affect  the 
inilitai-y  and  political  situation  in  that 
most  volatile  area  of  the  world — the  Mid- 
east. It  is  only  proper  that  the  issues  in- 
volved in  this  proposed  transaction  be 
axamined  carefully  and  that  the  Con- 
gress be  given  a  chance  to  express  itself 
on  this  very  important  matter. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  in  advance  and  set  guidelines 
for  the  U.S.  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram on  an  annual  basis.  The  legislation 
was  originally  introduced  in  February 
and  has  been  cosponsored  by  14  other 
Senators  (McGovern,  Hatfield,  Leahy, 
Stevekson,  Kennedy,  Hathaway,  Wil- 
liams, BuRDicK.  Mondale,  Haskell,  Hart 
of  Colorado,  Cranston,  Gravel,  and  Tun- 
NEY).  Recently,  it  was  reintroduced  as 
amendment  No.  583  to  S.  1816,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  intio- 
duced  by  Congressman  Rosenthal  and 


Congressman  Whalen  and  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  International  Re- 
lations Committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  i-ecently  considered  this 
legislation,  as  well  as  two  other  amend- 
ments I  have  proposed  modifying  the 
current  law.  These  two  amendments- 
No.  581  and  No.  582  to  S.  1816— would 
give  Congress  a  more  reasonable  length 
of  time — 30  calendar  days  during  which 
Congress  it,  in  continuous  session — to 
consider  the  proposed  sales  and  would 
require  reports  to  Congress  whenever 
total  sales  to  any  one  country  exceed  .$.")0 
million  in  a  given  year. 

The  legislation  allowing  Congress  to 
set  guidelines  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  containing  a  forecast  of  the  dol- 
lar amounts  of  foreign  militai-y  .sales 
proposed  to  be  made  to  each  counti^ 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  as  well  as  In- 
formation concerning  the  major  weap- 
ons systems  and  major  defense  services 
to  be  transf en-ed. 

It  would  also  requhe  an  explanation 
as  to  how  the  proposed  sales  would  be 
justified  in  tenns  of  supporting  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  strengthening  U.S. 
security,  and  promoting  world  peace.  The 
impact  of  the  proposed  sales  on  regional 
power  balances  and  arms  races,  arms 
control  negotiations,  U.S.  defense  pro- 
duction capacity,  U.S.  military  prepared- 
ness, and  war  reserve  stocks  also  would 
have  to  be  explained. 

Hopefully,  Congress  will  continue  to 
use  the  cuiTent  law  and  see  fit  to  enact 
the  proposed  legislation  in  order  that 
Congress  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  very 
important  area  of  arms  sales — an  area 
with  ever-increasing  impact  on  our  for- 
eign policy. 


OREGON'S  UABY  BOOM 

Ml-.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
4  years  I  have  entered  national  popula- 
tion growth  estimates  in  the  Record  to 
counter  the  general  belief  that  this 
giowth  has  leveled  off. 

I  found  a  partlculfily  good  report  on 
tho  ramiflcaticns  of  American  ''Baby 
Boom"  of  the  fifties,  including  its  current 
impact  on  the  U.S.  labor  market,  hous- 
ing prioritie.s.  college  enrollment  and 
fertility  levels.  Ms.  Karen  M.  Seidel,  a 
staff  member  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon's Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 
and  Service  has  authored  a  paper  en- 
titled, "Oregon's  Baby  Boom — A  Gen- 
eration Later.'  In  her  .study,  Ms.  Seidel 
shows  the  population  bulge  in  the 
young  cliild  bearing  age  group  and 
poses  some  provocative  questions  for 
planners  in  the  coming  years. 

In  view  of  the  important  questions  she 
raised,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  her  article  be 
printed  In  the  REcor.o. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Obkgon's  Babt  Boom — A  GsNEB.'i'noN  Later 

I  By  Karen  M.  Seidel) 

INTRODUCTION 

Being  a  member  at  a  particular  generation 
and  being  at  a  certain  stage  la  the  life  cycle 
liave  a  large  bearing  on  a  person's  actions. 
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decisions  and  behavior.  An  age  group  in  one 
generation  can  be  followed  through  differ- 
ent points  In  time  in  order  to  examine  the 
effect  of  aging  on  living  patterns.  Or,  the  life 
style  of  a  particular  age  group  can  be  com- 
pared with  a  similar  age  group  in  another 
generation  of  an  earlier  or  later  date  to  study 
changes  due  to  social  and  economic  factors. 
This  paper  has  a  narrow  focus.  It  concen- 
trates on  one  age  group — young  adults  of  the 
1970's  who  were  born  during  the  "baby 
boom"  of  the  1950s— and  it  points  to  some 
of  the  impacts  this  group  is  having  on  birth 
rates,  unemployment,  college  enrollment  and 
household  formation.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  alert  planners,  opinion  leaders 
and  decision  makers  to  some  of  the  present 
and  future  societal  implications  of  the  baby 
boom  children  as  they  now  reach  young 
adulthood. 

OREGON'S  population  TRENDS 

Population  change  in  any  geographic  area 
results  from  natural  increase  (births  minus 
deaths)  and  net  migration  (in-migratlou 
minus  out-migration).  Togetlier  they  ac- 
count for  the  amount  of  population  Increase 
or  decrease  over  time  and  also  determine  the 
age  distribvition  of  that  population  at  any 
given  point  in  time.  Between  1940  and  1975, 
Oregon's  population  increased  by  about  1.2 
million  residents.  This  Increase  came  about 
through  natural  Increase  of  about  590,000 
persons  and  a  net  In-mlgration  of  another 
610,000.  Table  1  shows  the  amount  of  growth 
and  the  proportions  of  that  growth  from 
natural  increase  and  net  migration,  respec- 
tively, for  10-year  periods  since  1940.  The 
201,615  population  increase  since  1970  in- 
dicates that  there  has  been  a  population 
surge  since  1970  comparable  to  that  of  the 
1940's. 

TABLE  l.-OREGON  POPULATION  TRENDS,  1940-75 


Year 


Total 
population 


Papulation  change 
due  to  (percent) 

Total      Natural  Net 

change     increase     migration 


1940 

1,089,684  . 
1,521,341 
1,768,687 
2,091,385 

2, 293, 000 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1975 
(estimate). 

431, 657 
247, 346 
322, 698 

201,615 

32 
92 

50 

31 

68 
8 

50 

69 

194a 
75.. 

1, 203, 316 

49 

51 

Note:  Net  migration  is  a  residual  figure;  it  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  natural  increase  from  total  population  increase. 

Source:  1940-70  population  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
1975  estimate  from  Center  for  Population  Research  and  Census, 
Portland  State  University,  Portland,  Oreg.  Birth  and  death 
figures  from  Oregon  State  Board  of  ftealth. 


An  estimated  2.3  million  persons  now  live 
in  Oregon.  About  312,700  persons  are  young 
adults  (18-24  age  group).  Five  years  from 
now  Oregon's  total  population  will  reach 
about  2.5  million,  and  young  adults  will 
number  about  335,200.  This  means  that 
young  adults  represent  13.6  per  cent  and  13.3 
per  cent  of  Oregon's  total  population  in  1975 
and  1980,  respectively.  It  also  means  that 
now  and  for  the  next  five  years  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  in  this  age  group  is 
and  will  be  higher  tlian  at  any  other  time 
since  1910.  The  number  of  young  adults  and 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  total  popu- 
lation has  Increased  impressively  In  recent 
veavs,  as  l.s  shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  ?. 


Year 


OREGON  YOUNG  ADULT  POPULATION  TRENDS - 
1940  TO  1980 


Oregon  population     Percent  increase 


Total  Age  18-24      Total 


Percent  of 
Age    population 
18-24  Age  18-24 


1940.... 

..1,089,684 

128,974  . 

11.8 

1950.... 

..1,521.341 

143,  506 

39.6 

11.3 

9.4 

1%0.... 

..1,768,687 

141,245 

16.3 

(-1.6) 

8.0 

1970.... 

..2,091,385 

238,  006 

18.2 

68.5 

11.4 

1975.... 

..2,293,000 

312,  700 

9.5 

31.4 

13.6 

1980.... 

..2,517,000 

335, 200 

9.8 

7.2 

13.3 

Source:  1940-70  population  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
1975  and  1980  estimates  from  Center  for  Population  Research 
and  Census.  (Medium  ti/ligration  Assumption ) 


Population  trends  of  the  young  adults.  In 
terms  of  the  components  of  natural  Increase 
and  migration,  will  be  analyzed  below. 

PCPULATION    TRENDS    OF    OREGON'S    YOUNG 
ADULTS 

Impact  of  the  baby  boom. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  the  "baby 
boom"  began  in  the  late  I940's  and  con- 
tinued through  the  early  years  of  the  1960's. 
In  tiie  United  States  it  reached  two  pealu,  In 
1957  and  again  in  1960  and  1961.  In  each  of 
those  three  years,  4.3  mUiion  children  were 
born.i  In  Oregon  the  greatest  number  of 
babies,  almost  40,000,  was  born  in  1953,  but 
the  numbers  continued  high  throughout  the 
1950's,  and  the  downward  trend  in  births 
did  not  really  begin  until  1962.  The  follow- 
ing figures  give  the  average  annual  nimiber 
and  rate  of  births  for  each  five-year  period 
since  1930. 


1  Public  Health  Service,  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
United  States,  1969,  Vol.  1  and  Monthly  Vital 
Statistics  Report.  Vol.  23,  No.  11,  Supplement 
(January  30,  1975)  and  Vol.  23,  No.  12  (Feb- 
ruary 28,  1975) , 


TABLE   3.— OREGON    RESIDENT    BIRTHS,    1930-74 
[Yearly  average] 


Year 


Number  of 
births 


Birth  rate 


1930-34. 
1935-39. 
1940-44. 
1945-49. 
1950-54. 
1955-59. 
i%0-64. 
1965-69. 
1970-74. 


12,969 

13.2 

15, 163 

14.5 

21,483 

18.7 

31,819 

22.8 

38,  295 

24.0 

37,  572 

21.7 

36, 234 

19.8 

32,563 

16.1 

32,683 

15.0 

Mote:  Birth  rate  is  the  number  of  births  per  1,000  papulation. 

Source:  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census:  and  Center  for  Population  Research  and  Census. 

Tlie  chief  reason  for  the  bulge  in  Oregon's 
young  adult  population  becomes  clear  when 
the  baby  boom  children  are  aged  to  the 
present  time.  Persons  born  between  1950 
and  1959  were  In  the  11  to  20  age  group  in 
1970;  in  1980,  they  will  be  from  21  to  30  years 
old.  The  312,700  young  adults  in  Oregon  in 
1975  were  born  between  1951  and  1957,  the 
middle  period  of  the  baby  boom  years. 

The  number  of  births  in  a  given  time 
period  Is  the  result  of  the  number  of  women 
of  chtidbearing  age  and  the  fertility  rates  of 
those  women.  While  the  blrt'-  rates  shown  in 
Table  3  are  in  terms  of  the  number  of  births 
per  1,000  population,  in  effect  they  reflect 
both  the  proportion  of  the  population  con- 
sisting of  women  between  15  and  44  (the 
childbearing  ages)  and  the  average  numljer 
of  births  per  woman.  Considered  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population,  the  number 
of  women  in  their  prime  childbearing  ages, 
i.e.,  between  20  and  29,  was  not  particularly 
high  diu-ing  the  baby  boom  period.  In  fact, 
the  proportion  was  lower  than  usual  since  it 
Included  women  born  during  the  Depression 
years  when  the  birth  rate  was  low.  Instead, 
the  baby  boom  was  caused  by  the  high  fer- 
tility rates  of  the  women  of  childbearing  age. 
Many  conditions  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  tlie  high  fertility  rates  of  the  1950's. 
Among  the  more  Important  were  marriages 
and  births  postponed  by  World  War  11,  ex- 
pandUig  economic  opportunities,  and  a  gen- 
eral "growth  is  good"  social  attitude. 

In  the  United  States,  births  per  1,000 
women  between  15  and  44  grew  from  79.9 
in  1940  to  106.2  in  1950  and  to  122.9  in  1957. 
By  1960,  the  rate  was  back  down  to  118.0 
births  per  1,000  women.  Not  only  did  the 
general  fertility  rate  reach  Its  highest  point 
in  1957,  the  age-speolflc  fertility  rates  for  all 
women  between  15  and  40  were  at  extremely 
high  levels.  Table  4  shows  national  trends  in 
the  number  of  births  per  1,000  women  from 
1940  to  1973. 


TABLE  4.-U.S.  BIRTHS  PER  1,000  WOMEN,  BY  AGE  OF  MOTHER  1940  TO  1973 


Year 


Total 
15  to  44      15  to  19      20  to  24      25  to  29      30  to  34      35  to  39       40  to  44 


1940 79.9  54.1  135.6  122.8  83.4 

1945 85.9  51.1  138.9  132.2  100.2 

1950 106.2  81.6  196.6  166.1  103.7 

1955 118.5  90.5  242.0  190.5  116.2 

1957 122.9  96.3  260.6  199.4  118.9 


46.3 
56.9 
52.9 
58.7 
59.9 


15.6 
16.6 
15.1 
16.1 
16.3 


Year 


Total 
15  to  44     15  to  19 


20  to  24      25  to  29      30  to  34      35  to  39       40  to  44 


1960 118.0  89.1  258.1 

1965 96.6  70.4  196.8 

1970 87.9  68.3  167.8 

1973 69.2  59.7  120.7 


197.4 

112.7 

56.2 

15.5 

162.5 

95.0 

46.4 

12.8 

145.1 

73.3 

31.7 

8.1 

113.6 

56.1 

22.0 

5.4 

(Jar30*i9«)!!''^  ""'"*'  ^*"'''*'  N»''<"'3'  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  'Vrtai  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1968,"  vol  1,  and  "Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report,"  vol.  23,  No.  11,  supplement 
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Comparable  age-speciflc  fertility 
for  Oregon  are  available  for  only  i 
In  1950.  the  Oregon  fertility  ratii 
slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  o  )untry 
Oregon  baby  boom  reached  Its  p<  ak 
and   in    1960   the  state's  fertlUt  r 
112.4.  lower  than  that  for  the  Urited 
which  was  still  experiencing  very 
bers  of  births.  The  available  data 
age-specific  fertility  rates  are  glv 


high 


TABLE  5.     OREGON  BIRTHS  PER  1,000  WOM 
MOTHER,  1940  TO  1974 


n 


I  N,  BY  AGE  OF 


Year 


Total 

15  to   15  to 
44       19 


201a 
24 


25  to 
29 


sot 


1940. 


70.7    46.7 
1950 108.8    92.9 


1960. 

1970.... 

1974... 


135.2 
223.0 
112.4  89.0  281.0 
81.5  58.9  167.5 
63.7    49.1     112.8 


115.9 
169.5 
190.3 
139.4 
105.7 


68. 
100. 
96. 
58. 
46.1 


Source:  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health;  1974  lipulation  esti 
mates  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Rest  irch  and  Serv. 
ce.  University  of  Oregon. 


Fertility  also  can  be  looked  at 
of  the  average  number  of  chUdren 
to   women    born   in   certain   yeari 
above   figures   point   out.   the 
bearing  ages  are  20  to  29.  The  „. 
Ing  babies  during  the  1950s  were 
those    born    between    1925    and 
women    born   during   that    ten- 
have  had  the  largest  number  of 
woman  of  any  group  of  women 
century.   Table   6   shows   the  a\ 
ber  of  births,  by  age  of  mother, 
who  have   completed   or   almost 
their  chlldbearing. 


In  terms 

ever  born 

As   the 

priiie  chUd- 

wopien  hav- 

primarily 

:935.    The 

period 

children  per 

bo  n  in  this 


yeir 


avert  ge 

fur 


num- 

women 

( ompleted 


TABLE  6.-AVERAGE  BIRTHS  PER  WOMAN,  UNI  FED  STATES 


Births  pe  woman 


Women  born  between 


Age  in 
1975 


Total 
women 


1900-05 70_75 

1305-10 65-70 

1910-15 60-65 

1915-20 55^60 

1920-25 50-55 

1925-30 45-50 

1930-35 40-45 

1935-40 3^-40 


2.29 
2.23 
2.25 
2.48 
2.69 
2.94 
3.06 
2.77 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Current  . 
ports."  ■Fertility  Eipeclations  of  Anieiican  Women 
p.  20  No.  277  (February  1975). 


ball 


J  Is 


The  resxUt  of  the  high  fertUity  . 
women  capable  of  bearing  children 
1950's,   particularly   those   women 
tween  1925  and  1935,  was  the  gres 
ber  of  babies  ever  born  in  the  United 
The  fertility  patterns  of  those 
young  adults  of  1975— will  have  a  s 
impact  on  future  conditions  in  th 
and  In  Oregon. 

Oregon's    in-migration 
The  bulge  of  the  18  to  24  age 
Oregon's  present  population  can 
traced  back  to  births  during  the 
not  entirely.  While  In-mlgration  is 
gible  factor  in  national  population 
it    can    have    a    considerable    impa. 
States   growth,   and   Oregon   has    . 
recipient  of  a  large  number  of  in- 
during  the  past   15  years.  In 
grants  have  a  younger  age  distribution 
the  total  population.  Many  migrants 
be  In  their  20s.  Between  1970  and 
per  cent  of  the  total  U.S.  population 
years  old  moved  from  one  State  to 
but  the  rate  for  the  18  to  24  group 


b« 
195) 


b>en 


addltlan 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


rate  data 

few  years. 

was  108.8, 

.The 

In  1953, 

rate  was 

States 

num- 

Oregon 

below. 


35  to 
39 


31.7 
46.7 
46.1 
21.7 
13.3 


40  to 
44 


8.8 
12.6 
13.6 
5.4 
2.5 


Married 
women 


2.49 
2.39 
2.40 
2.60 
2.84 
3.08 
3.21 
2.93 


Pc  julation  Re- 
:  June  1974." 


rates  of 

In  the 

I  orn  be- 

t  num- 

States. 

ies — our 

il^nificant 

country 


^oup  in 

largely 

i — but 

»  negll- 

growth, 

on   a 

the 

i^igrants 

ml- 

than 

tend  to 

1974,  7.6 

o  rer  four 

( nother, 

uas  10.6 


per  cent.'  (WhUe  the  Uiterstato  mobUlty  rate 
for  18  and  19  year  olds  was  only  6.5  per  cent, 
the  rate  increased  to  15.1  per  cent  for  22  to 
24  year  olds.) 

If  the  small  migration  to  Oregon  experi- 
enced In  the  1950's  (see  Table  1)  were  cou- 
pled with  an  hypothesized  zero  net  inter- 
state migration  since  i960,  then  the  total 
number  of  Oregon  young  adults  in  1975 
would  be  approximately  260,000  (the  sur- 
vived children  born  between  1951  and  1957). 
The  1975  estimate  of  312,700  persons  in  the 
age  18  to  24  age  group  Indicates  that  net 
In-migratlon  since  i960  has  added  about 
53,000  extra  persons  to  this  group. 

Young  adult  population— The  next  five 
years 
Oregon's  1980  projected  population  will  be 
2.o0  mUllon  to  2.54  mUUon.  and  the  18  to 
24  age  group  is  e.xpected'to  be  between  331  - 
000  and  340.000.  This  Indicates  an  increa^ 
of  between  18.000  and  27,000  young  adults 
durhig  the  next  five  years.  Since  the  esti- 
mated number  of  13  to  19  year  olds  in  1975 
IS  slightly  less  than  the  number  of  18  to  24 
year  olds,  the  entire  five-year  Increa-se  results 
from  projected  net  in-mlgratlon.  The  high 
migration  estimate  assumes  a  continuation 
of  1970-74  migration  trends,  while  the  low 
estimate  assumes  a  general  decline  In  net  in- 
mlgratlon  so  that  by  the  year  2000,  zero  net 
mterstate  migration  wUl  be  achieved. 

OREGON'S    YOUNG    ADULTS:    ACTIONS    AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

Fertility  patterns,  or  the  babies  of  the 
babies 

Yoimg  adults  residing  in  Oregon  and  else- 
where in  the  1970'8  hold  the  key  to  the 
amount  of  population  growth  this  state  will 
experience  In  the  I970's  and  the  I980's  The 
number  of  births,  as  stated  previously,  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  women  of 
chUdbearlng  age  and  the  women's  fertility 
rates.  If  women  in  their  20's  In  the  1970's  and 
1980's  were  to  have  the  same  fertlUty  rates 
as  their  mothers,  i.e..  to  bear  about  three 
children  per  woman,  the  1950's  baby  boom 
would  appear  Insignificant  compared  with 
the  enormous  number  of  children  that  would 
be  born  In  the  next  ten  years.  While  births 
per  woman  were  high  during  the  1950's,  the 
potential  mothers  represented  a  lower  than 

f,T*l*^,!>c^''^P°'""°"  °^  *^«  ^otaJ  population. 
With  1957  fertility  rates  In  effect  to  1975  an- 
proxlmately  73.000  babies  would  be  born  Ift 
Oregon  this  year  Instead  of  the  33.500  babies 
estimated  to  be  born. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  if  women 
in  1975  were  to  bear  children  at  the  peak 
1957  age-speclflc  fertility  rates,  the  result 
would  be  6.4  million  babies  born  this  year 
mstead  of  the  3.1  million  which  are  esti- 
mated to  be  born  in  1975-  and  Instead  of 
the  4.3  million  actually  born  In  1957  In 
1986,  when  the  number  of  births  in  the 
tnited  States  is  estimated  to  reach  4  1  mll- 
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Uon«  (the  highest  number  projected  between 
now  and  the  year  2000).  births  would  total 
7.4  million  at  the  1957  fertility  rates 

Fortunately,  and  reflected  in  the  current 
population  projections  for  the  United  States 
age-specific  fertility  rates  have  been  on  a 
downward   trend   ever   since   the   1957   neak 
(see  Table  4).  With  the  one  exception  of  the 
15-19  age  group,  the  1973  fertility  rates  were 
lower  for  all  groups  of  women  of  chUdbear- 
lng age  than  for  any  other  year  since  1940 
In  fact,  the  1973  overall  fertllltv  rate  of  69  2 
births  per  1,000  women  from  15  "to  44  was  the 
lowest  ever  observed  in  this  country.  The 
birth    expectations   of   young    women    have 
also    declined    sharply.    Between    1967    and 
1974,  the  total  number  of  births  expected  by 
married  women  between  18  and  24  decreased 
from  2.9  births  to  2.2  blrths.">  Lower  fertUlty 
rates  are  directly  associated  with  urban  resi- 
dence, higher  family  Income,  labor  force  par- 
ticipation, and  a  high  school  or  college  edu- 
cation. If  these  characteristics  continue  to 
predominate  among  young  women  and  fam- 
Ules,    along    with    continuing    use   of    birth 
control     techniques    and     continuing     "no 
growth"  social  pressures,  the  current  fertil- 
ity rates  may  prevaU  in  the  future  and  con- 
firm  the  current  population  projections.  The 
present  mood  of  the  country  is  that  this 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

While  only  partial  historical  data  for 
Oregon  are  avaUable,  it  Is  possible  to  con- 
clude that  Oregonlans  tend  to  have  some- 
what fewer  chUdren  than  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Oregon's  crude  birth  rate  has  been 
slightly  less  than  the  U.S.  rate  In  every  year 
since  1940.  In  1960  and  1970,  the  fertUlty  rate 
was  lower  in  Oregon  than  In  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  very  little  dif- 
ference existed  between  Oregon  and  the 
United  States  in  1970  in  terms  of  average 
number  of  chUdren  per  family  where  the 
famUy  head  was  under  45,  or  In  the  number 
of  children  born  to  women  of  the  same  aee 
groups."  ^^ 

Some  of  the  Implications  of  fertUlty  pat- 
terns can  be  sketched  out.  The  Immediate 
need  Is  for  hospital  maternity  beds,  then  for 
day  care  centers,  and  then  for  elementary 
school  rooms  and  teachers.  A  baby  boom's 
most  substantial  and  direct  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic U  much  higher  property  taxes  for  schools. 
Other  social  costs  begin  to  spiral  when  the 
dependent  population,  i.e.,  the  young  and  the 
retired,  grow  at  a  much  greater  rate  than 
the    population    of    income-producing    age 
Land  use  patterns  are  Impacted  by  the  size 
and  age  composition  of  the  population  While 
a   family   with  one  chUd  might  prefer  an 
apartment  In  the  central  city,  families  with 
many  children  usually  opt  for  a  large  single - 
family  home  in  the  suburbs.  The  experience 
of  the  last  twenty  years  has  provided  ample 
evidence,  in  terms  of  pressures  on  transporta- 
tion networks,  schools,  open  space,  agricul- 
tural lands,  etc.,  of  the  effects  of  the  sub- 
urban explosion. 

iabor  force  participation,  or  the  job  market 
glut 
The  news  media  have  described  at  length 
the  poor  economic  conditions,  the  high  un- 


-  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Pop- 
ulation Reports.  "MobUity  of  the  PopiUation 
of  the  United  States:  March  1970  to  March 
1974,"  P-20,  r?273  (December  1974)  and  Cur- 
rent  Population  Reports.  "Characteristics  of 
American  Youth:  1974,"  P-23,  #51  (AprU 
1975).  This  is  an  understatement  of  the 
mobility  of  young  adults  because  It  does  not 
include  students  attending  college  m  a  dlX- 
h!.-?^  ft*te^from  the  parental  home  nor 
does  It  Include  young  men  who  were  In  Viet 
Nam  In  1970. 

J-  The  1967  "total  fertUlty  rate"  was  3  76- 
the  1974  rate  was  1.86. 


<  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Pop- 
ulatwn  Reports,  'Projections  of  the  Popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  By  Age  and  Sex 
1975  to  2000  with  Extensions  of  Total  Popu- 
lation to  2025  (Advance  Report),"  P-25  No 
541  (February  1975).  Series  II  population 
forecast  was  used. 

=  Ibid.,  p-20.  No.  277,  "FertUlty  Expecta- 
tions of  American  Women:  June  1974." 

•U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census 
of  Population,  Detailed  Characteristics. 
Oregon,  Final  Report  PC(l)-D39  (1972)  and 
1S70  Census  of  Population,  Detailed  Char- 
Miteristics.  United  States  Summary,  Final 
Report  PC(1)-D1  (1973). 
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employment  rates  and  the  dearth  of  Jobs  for 
persons  entering  the  labor  market.  The  de- 
mand for  college  graduates  Is  supposedly 
down  10  to  15  per  cent  from  last  year.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  18  and  19  year  olda 
is  twice  the  overall  national  unemployment 
rate.  During  spring  term,  the  University  of 
Oregon's  student  newspaper  carried  a  ten- 
part  series  dealing  with  the  problems  of  col- 
lege graduates  looking  for  Jobs.  The  articles 
were  headlined  "Liberal  Arts  Grads  Face 
Doubtful  Job  Market."  "Grim  Job  Market 
.i^walts  Law  School  Graduates,"  "Advanced 
Degrees  No  Boost  in  Job  Market,"  etc'  The 
June  11.  1975  press  release  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  Employment  Division  reported,  "The 
current  May  seasonally  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  10.8  per  cent  Is  the  highest  of 
the  current  recession  and  compares  with  the 
May  1974  rate  of  7.1  per  cent." 

Fewer  Oregonlans  held  Jobs  In  May  1975 
than  In  the  same  month  of  the  two  preced- 
ing years.  The  U.S.  economy  Is  depressed, 
and  Oregon  apparently  Is  suffering  more 
than  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  should  not  take  the  com- 
plete blame  for  the  current  Job  crisis.  The 
second  significant  reason  for  the  situation 
was  stated  succinctly  In  a  two-sentence  ar- 
ticle in  the  Eugene  Register  Guard  on  May  25. 
1975.  titled  "Youths  to  Flood  Job  Market." 
"With  Jobs  already  at  a  premium,  the 
Labor  Department  estimated  Saturday  that 
4.2  million  youths  wUl  enter  the  labor  force 
this  summer.  This  includes  an  estimated  1.5 
mUlion  high  school  and  college  graduates 
who  will  be  searching  for  permanent  Jobs  and 
2.7  mllUon  youngsters  interested  only  In  sum- 
mer work." 

Unemployment  results  from  the  unavaU- 
abUlty  of  Jobs  for  those  looking  for  work.  It 
rises  when  the  number  of  Job  openings  does 
not  Increase  as  fast  as  the  number  of  per- 
sons wanting  Jobs.  The  number  of  persons 
16  years  old  and  over  and  the  proportion  of 
those  persons  which  Is  emplojed  or  looking 
for  work  determine  the  size  of  the  labor  force. 
Labor  force  participation  rates  vary  a  great 
deal  among  different  age  and  sex  groups,  and 
they  change  over  time.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  women  entering  the  Job  stream  has 
been  well  documented:  30  per  cent  of  all 
Oregon  Women  16  years  old  and  over  were 
In  the  labor  force  in  1950,  but  by  1970,  41 
per  cent  were  working  or  looking  for  work. 

Added  to  depressed  economic  conditions, 
Oregon  and  the  country  are  experiencing  a 
significant  Increase  m  young  people  entering 
the  labor  force — due  to  the  abnormally  large 
size  of  the  young  adult  age  group,  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  this  group  who  are 
looking  for  work,  and  the  return  of  the  Viet 
Nam  vets.»  It  is  estimated  that  over  200,000 
young  adults  are  In  Oregon's  civilian  labor 
force  in  1975  compared  with  141,000  in  1970 
and  only  80.000  in  1960.  In  other  words,  the 
young  adult  labor  force  has  grown  as  much 
in  the  past  five  years  as  it  grew  in  the  pre- 
ceduig  ten  years.  Table  7  shows  changes  in 
labor  force  participation  of  the  18  to  24  age 
group  from  1950  to  1975  in  Oregon  (see  page 
10). 

The  current  unemployment  rate  of  Ore- 
gon's young  adults  is  not  known.  In  March 
1975,  the  unemployment  rate  of  all  persons 
In  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  v.as  9.1  per  cent,  while  for  persons 
between  18  and  24  the  rate  was  16.1  per  cent. 
Thirty-four  per  cert  of  all  persons  iinem- 
ployed  in  March  were  young  adults.  In  1970, 
the  last  year  for  which  Oregon  unemploy- 
ment data  by  age  group  were  available,  the 
i:nenipIoyment  rate  for  the  18  to  24  age 
group  was  13.5  per  cent  compared  with  7.0 
per  cent  for  the  entire  civilian  labor  force. 


■  Oregon  Daily  Emerald,  May  16,  1975,  May 
19.  1975  and  May  21,  1975. 

"  The  total  number  of  persons  serving  In 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  declined  by  over  one 
million  between  1970  .ind  1975. 


TABLE  7.-0REG0N  YOUNG  ADULT  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 
1950-75 


18-  to  24-year-olds 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Number  in  labor  force: 
Apiiil950 

.      52,660 
.      49, 133 
.      76, 307 
.    113,000 

.      (-6.7) 
55.3 
48.1 

77.9 
78.3 
71.6 
75.3 

28. 230 
30,699 
64,980 
90,000 

8.7 
111.7 
38.5 

38.5 
41.8 
52.0 
56.9 

80, 890 

Aprill960 

79, 832 

April  1970 

141,287 

January  1975    

203, 000 

(-1.3) 
77.0 

Percent  increase: 
1950-60. 

1960-70 

1970-75 

43.7 

Labor  force  participation 
rates: 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1975 

57.4 
58.5 
61.0 
65.9 

Source:  1950-70  data  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1975 
labor  force  participation  rates  estimated  by  assuming  that  the 
rate  of  change  from  1970-75  tor  each  age-sex  group  was  the  same 
as  in  the  United  States,  usinR  Oregon  1970  rates  as  a  base.  These 
estimated  rates  were  then  applied  to  the  1975  estimated  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  to  obtain  the  number  in  the  labor 
force,  by  age  and  sex. 

Between  1971  and  the  first  five  months  of 
1975,  the  amount  of  insured  unemployment 
in  Oregon  Increased  by  131  per  cent  while  the 
number  of  Insured  unemployed  under  25  grew 
by  167  per  cent.' 

National  data  also  Indicate  that  college 
enrollment  among  the  18  to  24  age  group  is 
dropping  off.  The  trend  is  pronounced  among 
18  to  21  year  old  men  for  the  period  since 
1968.  The  proportion  of  18  and  19  year  old 
women  attending  college  has  declined  since 
1971.-"  The  reasons  for  this  downward  trend 
may  be  the  end  of  the  draft  along  with  high 
costs  of  a  college  education  and  the  belief 
that  a  college  degree  Is  no  longer  a  Job 
ticket.  Vocational  training  or  a  trade  school 
education  may  be  substituted.  However,  the 
concurrent  rise  in  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rates  of  young  adults  between  1970  and 
1974  suggests  that  they  may  be  choosing  to 
enter  the  labor  force  rather  than  pursue  an 
education — the  result  being  that  they  enter 
a  bulging  labor  force  a  few  years  earlier  with 
less  preparation  Instead  of  entering  with 
college  skUls  at  a  later  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  recent  U.S. 
labor  force  data  point  out  that  labor  force 
participation  rates  of  the  young  adults  began 
to  taper  off  somewhat  starting  In  February 
1975."  This  may  Imply  that  persons  looking 
for  work  have  become  discouraged  by  the 
scarcity  of  Jobs  and  have  stopped  seeking 
employment.  If  the  economic  recession  is 
prolonged  and  young  people  continue  to  drop 
out  of  the  labor  force  and  If  they  do  not  re- 
turn to  school,  this  behavior  may  Indirectly 
affect  the  fertility  rate.  That  Is,  young  women 
without  a  college  education  and  young 
women  who  are  not  In  the.  labor  force  his- 
torically have  borne  more  children  than 
women  who  work  or  v.ho  have  completed 
more  years  of  school. 

Household  formation,  or  the  demand  for 
Shelter 
Besides  entering  the  labor  market,  youn^ 
adults  also  enter  the  housing  market.  As 
they  leave  their  parental  homes  and  move 
into  apartments  or  single-family  homes,  thev 


"State  of  Oregon,  Employment  Division, 
Research  and  Statistics  Section.  "Insured  un- 
employed" includes  persons  covered  by  Ore- 
gon's Unemployment  Insurance  program.  It 
does  not  Include  persons  seeking  a  job  for  the 
first  time. 

2  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Pop- 
vlation  Reports,  "School  EnroUment — Social 
and  Economic  Characteristics  of  Students: 
October  1974."  P-20,  No.  273  (February  1975). 

^-  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Employment  and  Earnings, 
Vol.  21.  No.  10  (.April  1975). 


generate  a  housing  demand  and  bring  pres- 
sures to  bear  on  the  available  supply.  The 
amount  of  the  demand  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  looking  for  shelter  and  the  way 
they  choose  to  live.  If  three  young  women 
share  an  apartment,  they  require  only  one 
housing  unit;  if  each  desires  and  has  the 
means  to  live  alone,  they  occupy  three  vmlts. 
The  trend  in  the  country  and  In  Oregon  Is 
toward  smaller  hotisehold  sizes,  due  not  only 
to  fewer  children  per  household  but  because 
more  adults  form  their  own  households.  The 
young  adult  who  moves  to  an  apartment, 
divorced  people  who  set  up  separate  house- 
holds, the  widow  who  lives  alone  rather  than 
moving  in  with  her  children,  the  student 
who  moves  out  of  the  dormitory  and  into 
an  apartment — all  of  these  actions  together 
create  more  households  with  no  additional 
population.  Between  1970  and  1974,  Oregon's 
population  grew  by  eight  per  cent  while  the 
number  of  households  Increased  by  16  per 
cent. 

Young  adult  households,  I.e.,  households 
where  the  head  was  between  18  and  24  years 
old.  accounted  for  57,000,  or  eight  per  cent 
of  all  of  Oregon's  households  In  1970.  This 
represented  a  95  percent  tacrease  over  1960, 
due  to  a  rapidly  e.xpandlng  young  adult  pop- 
ulation and  to  a  greater  proportion  of  young 
adults  who  were  household  heads.  About 
two-thirds  of  these  1970  households  were 
family  households,  and  one-third  consisted 
of  persons  living  alone  or  with  unrelated 
persons.  Both  In  Oregon  and  In  the  United 
States,  husband-wife  households  are  grow- 
ing at  a  much  slower  rate  than  other  house- 
holds, particularly  in  the  under  35  age  group. 
Younger  persons  currently  are  remaining  sin- 
gle for  a  longer  time  and  are  estabUshlng 
households  In  nonfamUy  living  situations. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  the  number 
of  Oregon  households  wUl  Increase  by  32  per 
cent  between  1970  and  1980 — a  numerical 
increase  of  about  224,000  households.  The 
state  in  1980  will  have  917,000  households. 
I.e.,  occupied  housing  units,  with  an  average 
household  size  of  2.7  persons  (down  from  2.9 
persons  In  1970) .  Tlie  increase  of  households 
with  a  head  under  35  years  old  will  be  the 
most  significant  factor  in  creating  this  hous- 
ing demand.  Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  1970- 
80  additional  households  will  have  a  head 
imder  35.  Approximately  32.000  additional 
households  with  a  head  under  25  and  100.000 
more  households  with  a  head  between  25  and 
34  will  be  formed  during  the  1970's.  Table  8 
Indicates  the  growth  of  households  with  a 
head  under  35  from  1950  to  1980. 

TABLE  8. -OREGON  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  A  HEAD  UNDER  35  - 
1950  TO  1980 


Households 

1950 

19G0 

1970 

isn 

18-  to  19-year-olds: 

Household  heads 

1,460 

2,881 

5,924 

8,000 

Household 

population 

33,290 

36, 519 

59,  871 

83,000 

Percent  who  aie 

household  heads 

4.4 

7.9 

9  9 

11.0 

20- to24-ye3r-olds: 

Household  heads 

.    23.750 

26.250 

50.904 

82,000 

Household 

population 

Percent  who  are 

95. 665 

•re.  993 

149,  818 

223,000 

household  heads 

24.8 

30.2 

34.0 

36.7 

25- to  34-year-olds: 

Household  heads  ^ 
Household 

96,550 

93,  340 

123,  778 

224,000 

population . 

Percent  who  arc 

226,  780 

200,  987 

249,  382 

426,000 

household  heads 

42.  C 

46.4 

49.6 

52  5 

Total:  18- to  34-yeai- 

olds: 

Household  heads. 
Household 

121.760 

122,471 

180. 606 

314.000 

population.     

355. 735 

324,  499 

459,  071 

722, 000 

Percent  who  are 

household  heads.. 

34.2 

37.7 

39.3 

43.5 

Source:  1950-70  data  from  US.  Bureau  of  the  Census- 1980 
estimates  by  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  and  Ser»icr 
based  on  Oregon  population  estimates  from  the  Center  to? 
Population  Research  and  Census  and  US.  household  forecasts 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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The  32  per  cent  Increase  in 
holds  concurrent  with  a  20  per  ce4t 
tlon    growth    anticipated    in    the 
chiefly  the  product  of  the  baby  bbom 
dren  entering  their  household-forn  Ing 
the  relatively  small  number  of  chllpren 
In  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
more   people   to  form   separate 
(In  1950,  ten  housing  units  shelterkd 
eons;  in  1980.  they  will  shelter  onl; 
housing    preferences    and    demand  s 
young  adults  of  the  1970's  are  not 
defined,  and  they  obviously  will 
economic  conditions  and  social 
both  husband  and  wife  are  employ 
couple  may  be  able  to  afford  a  ufw 
ment  or  single-family  home  even 
inflated   housing   prices   and  Interest 
Nevertheless,  they  may  choose  to 
assets  elsewhere,  even  if  they  can 
pensive  shelter.  Their  high  mobilitj 
dicate  that  young  people  no  longei 
their  home  as  their  castle.  If 
cannot  find  well-paying  employment 
options  will   be  to  seek  older  ani  1 
bousing  or   to  live  together  and 
housing  cost.   They   may  choose 
mobile  homes,  the  cheapest  form 
occupancy  avsulable.  Energy  pricin  ; 
as   industrial   location,   will   influe:  ice 
residential  locatlonal  decisions.  Th  sir 
ing  decisions  and  the  housing  op  lie  ns 
able  to  them  wUl  influence  local 
wide  land  use  patterns  In  Oregon 
years  to  come. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  impact  of  the  baby  boom  or 
mentary  and  secondary  school 
something   of   the   past.   The 
crowded  the  schools  are  now  looking 
forming  hotiseholds  and  having 
their  own.  Because  there  are  so 
adults,  recognition  should  be  glve^ 
fact  that  their  choices,  decisions, 
will  have  great  social  and  econom^ 
quences.  And  it  Is  important  that 
economic  trends  be  correctly 
number  of  babies  born  in  Oregon 
will  rise  In  the  next  few  years  not 
family  planning  has  been  abandone<  I 
catise  so  many  women  will  be  in 
chlldbearing     age     groups 
rates  may  continue  high,  even  if 
ployment    increases,    because    of 
number  of  young  adults  entering 
force.  The  recent  rapid  increases 
criminal  offenses  which  are 
lated  to  yotmg  adult  behavior,  such 
glary.  rape,  and  auto  theft,  can  be 
plained  by  the  rapid  growth  In  the 
of  people   in   the   age   group   whici 
tendency  to  commit  these  offenses 

Public    ofllcials,    planners    and 
citizens  may  be  able  to  deal  more 
with  these  problems  if  they 
basic  demographic   factors 
them.  Living  patterns  of  the  curredt 
adtilts  need  to  be  watched  closely  Ir 
txire  because  they  will  continue  to 
a  bulge  in  the  population  as  they 
their   chlldbearing   actually   be 
about  two  children  per  woman? 

Will  their  participation  in  the 
go  up  or  down?  (Assuming  an  Oregdn 
lation   of   2.5   million,   about    170,^ 
tional  Jobs  will  be  needed  by  1980  U. 
unemployment  level  down  to  five  pe) 
current  labor  force  participation 
young  adults  ten  years  hence  want  a 
the  country  or  a  second  home  on 
what  will  be  the  impact  on  Oregoi  i 
space,  and  who  will  move  into  the  c 
ments   they   leave  vacant?   Or,   if 
conditions  do  not  Improve,  how 
Ucly-asscssed  housing  will  be  needec 
Ing  beyond  the  year  2000,  where 
money  come  from  to  pay  the  sociea 
benefits  of  young  adults  when  the 
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The  decisions  which  resulted  in  the  baby 
boom  were  made  two  decades  ago,  and  the 
inevitable  implications  should  not  continue 
to  surprise  us.  The  impact  of  the  population 
bulge  on  a  wide  variety  of  events  and  condi- 
tions is,  m  general,  predictable.  It  should  be 
anticipated  and  planned  for  in  advance. 
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THE  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  CON- 
FERENCE BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  mili- 
tary procurement  research  and  develop- 
ment conference  bill  will  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Senate  soon. 

This  conference  bill  is  the  result  of 
some  7  weeks  of  conferences  and  17  actual 
sessions  of  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees. It  covers  a  great  many  amend- 
ments and  the  extensive  provisions  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  bills. 

In  order  to  present  to  each  Senator  a 
very  brief  summary  of  the  dollar  amoimt 
involved,  and  a  brief  explanation  of  some 
of  the  major  items  of  this  conference 
bill,  I  have  written  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  a  brief  letter  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  29, 1975. 
Dear  Colleague:   In  urging  your  support 
for    the    military    authorization    conference 
bill,  I  would  like  to  highlight  three  items. 

First,  In  approving  $25.8  billion  for  mili- 
tary procurement  and  R&D,  the  conference 
bUl  reduces  the  President's  budget  by  $4.1 
billion,  or  13  Tc.  This  reduction  is  well  with- 
in the  guidelines  of  the  Congressional  Bud- 
get Resolution  which  reduces  the  overall  de- 
fense request  by  only  6.5%.  The  conference 
total  was  $756  million  below  the  House- 
passed  figiu-e;  $751  million  or  $2.9%  above 
the  Senate-passed  figure. 

Second,  the  House  was  determined  to  au- 
thorize two  ships  not  included  in  the  Senate 
bill:  $257  million  for  a  nuclear  missile  frigate 
(DLGN-42)  and  $60  million  for  a  nuclear 
strike  cruiser  (CSGN).  The  Senate  conferees 
were  adamant  in  rejecting  the  nuclear  frigate 
because  of  its  relatively  weak  air  defense  ca- 
pability and  its  high  cost.  The  nuclear  frigate 
would  not  have  the  advanced  AEGIS  air  de- 
fense system  and  the  Navy  could  give  no  as- 
surances that  the  ship  could  be  built  within 
the  requested  funding.  The  Senate  also  re- 
fused to  authorize  unrestricted  funds  for  the 
nuclear  cruiser  lead  ship  but  did  agree  to 
include  $60  million  of  only  long  lead  nuclear 
components  for  the  nuclear  cruiser. 

There  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  long 
lead  funds  for  the  nuclear  cruiser  commit  the 
Congress  to  this  ship  and  even  to  additional 
ships  of  this  class.  On  the  contrary,  no  com- 
mitment has  been  made  even  for  one  slilp.  As 
a  matter  of  law,  the  conference  bill  limits 
funding  of  the  nuclear  cruiser  to  only  long 
lead  Items.  Authorization  of  long  lead  funds 
does  not  constitute  a  decision  to  procure  a 
ship — witness  the  cancellation  of  the  nu- 
clear frigate  after  congressional  authoriza- 
tion over  a  two  year  period  of  $110  million  of 
long  lead  items. 

Moreover,  the  conference  bill  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommend  the  type 
of  ship  most  suitable  for  the  AEGIS  system 
and  submit  a  five-year  shipbuilding  program. 
These  provisions  will  raise  next  year  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with  a 


nuclear  cruiser  program  and  the  so-called 
conventional/nuclear  mix  of  any  such  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  regarding  the  B-1  bomber,  the  con- 
ference bill  provided  funding  for  continued 
R&D  and  long  lead  Items  but  did  not  au- 
thorize production.  The  Air  Force  is  speclfl- 
cally  prohibited  by  law  from  entering  into 
any  contractual  arrangement  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  B-1.  The  production  decision  on 
B-1  win  be  left  to  subsequent  congressional 
action. 

Sincerely. 

John  C.  Stennis. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
S.  2173,  which  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2173)  to  fvUly  explore  and  de- 
velop the  naval  petroleum  reserves  of  the 
United  States  and  to  permit  limited  pro- 
duction with  revenues  derived  therefrom  to 
be  placed  in  a  special  account,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  time  limit.  On  whose 
side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  to  be 
charged  to  both  sides. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
relative  to  a  resolution  which  I  hope  I 
may  be  able  to  offer  shortly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  this  having 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
that  following  the  disposition  of  S.  2173, 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  bill— inci- 
dentally, what  follows  tlie  disposition  of 
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that  measure?  Do  we  go  back  to  the 
postal  service  bill,  or  what? 

•me  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  Is  no  bill  ordered  now  to  come 
up  after  S.  2173. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  Ti-ell. 


TEMPORARY  COMRnSSION  ON  THE 
OPERATION  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  have  a  colloquy  relative  to  the 
temporary  Commission  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Senate  which  was  endorsed 
unanimously  by  the  Democratic  Confer- 
ence, the  Republic  Conference,  and  which 
was  worked  on  by  the  leadership  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  at  this  time  I  am 
prepared— hopefully,  I  am  prepared— to 
answer  any  questions  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  might  wish  to  raise. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. This  would  be  on  the  time  on  S. 
2173. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

My  chief  concern  with  the  resolution 
has  been  rlie  fear  possibly  that  It  might 
include  within  the  purview  of  this  com- 
mission which  is  to  be  set  up  recom- 
mendations about  changes  In  the  Rules. 
I  feel  that  the  Rules  are  something  for 
Senators  to  work  on  and  under  and  to 
offer  changes  to  and  not  some  commis- 
sion. 

Also,  I  feel  that  some  overhaul  of  the 
rules  suggested  by  an  outside  commission 
would  throw  away  the  precedents  In  the 
Senate  which  have  been  upheld  for  al- 
most 200  years,  and  any  matter  of  house- 
keeping, I  would  think,  would  be  fine. 

The  correlation  of  the  work  of  the 
committees  with  the  Senate,  the  conflicts 
In  programing,  and  tiie  work  of  the 
various  employees  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
that  might  be  fine. 

But  I  want  to  be  assured  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  there  Is 
no  provision  for  an  overhaul  of  the  rules 
by  an  outside  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely  not.  That 
is  purely,  solely  and  only  a  Senate  pre- 
rogative. It  will  remain  so.  It  will  be  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  any  commission 
which  might  be  created,  because  this  Is  a 
purely  internal  matter  and  will  remain 
so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  tlie  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

One  other  point,  tlie  distinguislied  as- 
sistant majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  ,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rules  Changes  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  has  under  study  at  this  time 
many  possible  niles  changes,  and  I  would 
like  lor  that  work  to  go  on  and  for  the 
Senate  to  act  in  this  area  based  on  the 
consideration  and  recommendations  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Now.  that  procedure  would  not  be  done 
away  with  under  this  proposed  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  in  the  least. 
Quite  the  contrary,  because  a  Senator 
aid  want  to  offer  an  amendment  which 


would  encompass  the  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  I  hiformed  him  If  he  did.  I  would 
not  offer  the  resolution,  do  not  Intend  to, 
and  what  the  Senator  says  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Originally  there  was  language  In  the 
resolution  that  would  have  provided  for 
commission  recommendation  on  com- 
mittee and  floor  procedures.  At  my  re- 
quest, that  language  was  deleted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  it  was  con- 
curred In  by  th2  advisory  group  unani- 
mously and  the  author  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
leaders. 

My  thought  is  that  Membera  of  the 
Senate  have  some  feel  for  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  Senate  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  for  an  outside  com- 
mission to  imderstand  and  to  appreciate. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  Is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
Mr.  Culver  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Brock,  and  Mr.  Domenici), 
the  resolution  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 


TEMPORARV  COMMISSION  ON  THE  OPERATION  OF 
THE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Tlie  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  227)   to  establlah  a 

temporary  Commission  on  the  Operation  of 

the  Senat«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  Majority  Conference.  Democratic 
Senators  endorsed  imanimously  a  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Culver  which  was  de- 
signed to  establish  a  Commission  of 
distinguished  citizens  from  outside  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
impartial,  independent  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  Senate's  administrative 
structure,  machinery  and  practices.  Un- 
der the  proposal,  the  Commission  would 
be  expected  to  make  specific  recommen- 
dations with  a  view  to  modernizing  and 
improvmg  working  conditions  and  meth- 
ods and  efficiency  in  the  Senate. 

In  working  over  this  proposal  on  the 
Democratic  side,  the  leadership  had  the 
assistance  of  an  advisoi-y  group  of  Sen- 
ators, consisting  of  Senators  Culver, 
Metcalf,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Ford, 
Haskell.  Huddleston,  Hart  of  Michigan, 
and  Talmadge.  Together  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  joint  leadei-shlp  now 


has  ready  a  resolution  which,  shortly, 
will  be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  nine  persons  from  private  life 
and  two  ex  o.fflclo  Commissioners  who  are 
presently  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  who  would  participate  with- 
out vote.  All  Commissioners  will  be 
chosen  jointly  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority. The  Commission  will  be  given  a 
free  hand  to  Inquire  Into  and  study  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, including  these  general  areas: 

First,  the  functioning  of  Members,  of- 
ficer, and  employees  of  the  Senate  in 
the  light  of  the  institution's  responsibili- 
ties for  lawmaking,  representation  and 
oversight;  second,  conflicts  in  the  pro- 
gramhig  of  Senate  business;  third,  office 
accommodations  and  facilities;  fourth, 
information  resources;  and  fifth,  in- 
ternal management  and  admtolstrative 
support  structure— including  electronic 
and  technical  aids,  foresight  capacity, 
accommodation  for  and  coverage  by  the 
news  media,  workload,  lobbying,  pay  and 
allowances,  and  conflicts  of  mterest. 

The  question  of  the  distribution  of 
committee  jurisdiction  over  subject  mat- 
ter is  not  Included  In  the  purview  of  the 
Commission.  That  question  is  already  be- 
ing dealt  with  by  the  Rules  Committee 
in  connection  with  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  109  which  is  sponsored  by 
Senators  Stevenson  and  Brock  and  morfe 
than  half  of  the  Senate  membership. 

Tlie  resolution  would  also  authorize 
the  Commission  to  study  ways  of  im- 
proving Senate  communication,  coo^T' 
atlon,  and  coordination  with  the  House 
and  with  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches. 

The  persons  who  are  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  will  be  selected  from  private 
life  and  from  various  backgrounds,  such 
as  business  management,  public  service, 
and  education.  The  Commission  would 
not  include  persons  presently  active  In 
the  executive  branch  or  sitting  Members 
of  the  Senate;  not  more  than  tvo  Com- 
missioners will  be  persons  who  have  pre- 
viously served  as  Senators. 

The  Commission  would  have  Its  own 
staff  and,  as  requested,  officials  of  the 
Senate,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
the  Comptroller  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  information  and 
sei-vices  to  the  Commission. 

Under  the  tenns  of  the  resolution,  an 
interim  report  from  the  Commission  i.s 
required  by  March  31,  1976.  A  final  re- 
port, together  with  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, is  required  by  September  30 
1976.  Sixty  days  later  the  Commission 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Expenses  of  the  Commission  would  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the 
Senate  and  are  not  to  exceed  $500,000. 
That  will  be  a  small  price  to  pay  if  it  pro- 
duces the  khid  of  information  that  will 
enable  us  to  Improve  tlie  efficiency  and 
functioning  of  this  $100-million-a-year 
institution.  I  have  every  expectation  that 
it  will  do  so. 

I  say  that,  in  part,  because  an  outside 
Commission  can  do  what  It  is  not  quite 
possible  for  Senators  or  any  committee 
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ol  the  Senate  to  do.  That  is.  It  can  take 
an  objective,  overall,  dispass:  onate  look 
at  how  we  operate.  As  Seaat  irs,  we  are 

ourselves  too  immersed  in  th<  Senate  to 
be  able  to  do  that  We  canno ;  eliminate 
subjective  factors  in  our  judgn  ents  about 
our  resfwnsihilitles  and  tlie  macliinery 
that  enables  us  to  discharge  tl  em.  More- 
over, there  are,  inevitably,  conaicting  in- 
terests and  built-in  positions  within  the 
Senate  structure  which  milits  te  against 
objective  consideration  of  that  macliin- 
ery. With  the  guidance  of  a  group  of 
distinguished,  disinterested  Americans 
we  will  be  able  to  overcome  th<  se  factors, 
in  my  judgment,  and  put  tlie  Senate  on 
the  best  possible  footing  foi'  effective 
functioning.  Tliat  is  what  tl:is  resolu- 
tion is  all  about.  That  is  its  ii  tent. 

On  behalf  of  Senators  Scorr,  Culvkr, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Grifi^,  Thub- 
MOND,  Alixn.  Brock,  Randolph,  and 
myself.  I  have  submitted  the  resolution 
representing  the  combined  eflfcirts  of  the 
Senate  joint  leadership  and  mimbers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  Ihas  been 
checked  with  the  chairman  anjd  ranking 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
Democratic  and  Repubhcan  Ccnferences 
have  endorsed  its  purpose.       ' 

The  resolution  has  been  submitted  so 
that  this  study  can  begin  and  be  com- 
pleted before  the  close  of  the  1 4th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pres  ident.  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  tl  e  Opera- 
tion of  the  Senate  is  long  overdue.  We 
aU  know  the  inefficiencies  and  I  he  short- 
comings of  an  institution  in  wh  ich  there 
are  100  boss's  amidst  a  multila  yered  in- 
ternal bureaucracy.  I  commem  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Cul- 
ver), for  his  initiative  in  thit  matter. 
I  have  discussed  this  matterlwith  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republicbn  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), and  he  has  given  it  his  endorse- 
ment As  such,  I  have  no  objjction  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  iiis  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership  have  been  able  to  bring  this 
resoluUon  creating  a  Citizens  Commis- 
sion on  the  operaUon  of  the  Senate  to 
the  point  of  decision. 

As  the  author  of  this  prop<»sal  who 
brought  it  before  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus, I  am  most  grateful  for  th;  careful 
consideration  it  was  given  in  be  th  party 
caucuses  and  particularly  by  thj  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  ,  \s  it  has 
emerged  today,  the  resolution  ii  triily  a 
blend  of  views  that  reaches  acris.s  party 
lines  and  seeks  to  respond  to  a  felt  in- 
stitutional necessity.  This  is  syfubolized 
by  the  provision  in  the  resolutibn' which 
makes  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. Senators  Mansfield  and  Scott. 
jointly  responsible  for  recomm(  ndlng  a 
panel  of  nine  outstanding  name  s. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  :ould  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  lasting 
Initiatives  taken  by  the  94th  Congress. 
A  Commission  of  this  stature,  (Ivlng  us 
Its  independent  perspective  and  analysis, 
can  give  the  Senate  an  afflrma  tlve  op- 
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portimlty  for  earning  public  confidence 
and  an  occasion  for  self -renewal  as  well. 
I  think  there  is  hardly  a  Senator  iii 
this  body  who  does  not  sense  the  need 
for  assessing  and  improving  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Senate.  This  is  not  just  a 
passing  lament  of  freshmen  legislators. 
It  is  increasingly  part  of  om-  common 
experience.  The  growth  in  the  scale  of 
Senate  operations  and  staffs,  the  rising 
tide  of  the  workload,  the  unresolved  is- 
sues of  pay  and  allowances,  the  uncer- 
tain linkages  to  new  somxes  of  informa- 
tion  and    technological   support — these 
pertain  to  all  of  us  as  we  seek  to  fulfill 
our  legislative  tasks.  There  are  clearly 
generic  issues  of  congressional  perform- 
ance and  institutional  capacity  that  are 
of  commanding  importance  to  those  who 
serve  in  this  body,  as  well  as  to  those 
whom  we  serve.  To  create  a  commission 
of  the  cliaracter  envisaged  in  this  reso- 
lution is  not  an  abandoimient  of  our  re- 
sponsibihties.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  Is 
a  serious  effort  to  gain  better  and  more 
rational  control  of  our  affairs  and  to 
take  account  of  and  anticipate  the  gath- 
ering host  of  operational  impediments  to 
institutional  excellence. 

I  would  hope   that   the  Commission, 
when  appointed,  will  make  a  really  close 
scrutiny  of  Senate  operations  and  wUl 
not  fail  in  its  obligation  to  produce  a  re- 
port which  is  truly  candid  and  catalyUc. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  anesthetized  or 
reassiired.  We  need  a  comprehensive  and 
probing  analysis  and  a  tocsin  to  action. 
Mr.  President,  this  Commission  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Senate  has  a  large  as- 
signment and  a  broad  canvas  of  duties. 
But  simultaneously  there  is  work  to  be 
done  in  this  body.  A  primary  obligation 
we  have  also  Is  to  modernize  and  realine 
committee  jurisdictions  to  meet  our  con- 
temporary needs.  The  Citizens  Commis- 
sion win  not  assess  this  problem,  and  it 
remains  our  task  within  the  Senate  to 
consider  the  establishment  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Stevenson-Brock  resolu- 
tion, of  a  select  committee  on  commit- 
tees. If  this  mission  is  also  undertaken 
then  the  Senate  of  the  94th  Congress 
can  set  standards  of  responsible  reform 
v.hich  are  worthy  of  our  National  Biceh- 
temiial. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  the 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  227  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  initiative  in  es- 
tablishing a  Commission  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Senate.  During  my  years  in 
this  body,  I  have  come  to  know  firsthand 
the  problems  which  prevent  this  insti- 
tution from  being  as  efficient  and  as  ca- 
pable a  body  as  is  needed  to  resolve  the 
very  serious  problems  which  face  the 
Nation  today. 

Many  of  the  obstacles  which  this  Com- 
mission will  study  are  administrative  in 
nature,  examples  of  outdated  procedures 
and  practices  which  a  modern  legislative 
body  must  discard  if  it  Is  to  govern  ef- 
fectively. But  in  their  work,  members  of 
the  Commission  will  also  realize  that  the 
administrative  and  operational  difficul- 
ties we  face  In  carrying  out  our  duties  are 
not  confined  to  the  Senate.  Quite  often, 
the  Commission  will  find  that  operational' 


difficulties  tlie  Senate  faces  are  reflec- 
tions of  broader,  Government-wide  prob- 
lems which  are  beyond  the  mandate  of 
the  Senate  Commission  but  which  should 
be  addressed.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  collea^'ues 
my  bill,  S.  61.  which  would  establish  a 
nonpartisan      Commission,      composed 
largely  of  members  from  private  life  to 
study  and  appraise  Uie  organization  and 
operation  of  the  executive  branch.  If  ap- 
proved, this  Commission  would  parallel 
the  higWy  successful  Hoover  Commls- 
sions  of  years  past.  Since  introduction  of 
my  bill  last  January,  a  committee  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration  and  financed  by  a  grant 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  has  been  con- 
ducting a  private  study   to  determine 
whether  sudh  a  Commission  Is  desirable 
or  feasible.  Although  the  final  report  of 
this,  the  Citizen's  Commission  on  the 
Study  of  the  U.S.  Government,  has  not 
been  prepaied,  it  is  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  its  members  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  form,  by  legislative  action,  a 
Commission  which  would  examine  the 
role  of  Government  as  this  Nation  enters 
its  third  century. 

Mr.  President  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  no  strangers  to  the  opera- 
tion of  government  at  any  level.  They 
represent  decades  of  uivolvement  in  and 
awaieness  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
administrative  processes.  Together,  the 
members  of  this  committee  comprise  as 
capable  and  as  distinguished  a  group  of 
experts  in  the  democratic  process  as 
could  be  found.  Among  Its  members  are 
persons  who  have  worked  with  every 
major  nationwide  study  group  of  thi<; 
kind  since  World  War  n.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Mr.  President  that  the 
names  of  the  members  of  this  committee, 
togetlier  with  a  brief  description  of  their 
position  and  achievements  be  listed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
entered  as  follows: 
msmbebs,  cmzkns'  committxe  fo*  tiie 

Stwdy  of  thi  U.3.  Govkxnmkkt 
Chairman:  Robert  B.  Merrtam,  Chairman, 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Stephen  K.  Bailey,  Vice  President,  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education. 

Samuel  H.  Beer,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Harvard  University. 

Lucy  WUson  Benson,  Secretary  of  Human 
Servides,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Past  President,  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mark  W.  Cannon,  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Ruth  Clausen,  President,  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Murray  Comarow,  Parmer  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Ash  Council. 

Alan  L.  Dean,  Vice  Prebident,  U.S.  Eailwav 
Association. 

Bernard  L.  Oladieux,  Consultant. 
Kerralt  Gordon,  President,  Brooklnss  Iii- 
siitutlon. 

Bryce  N.  Harlow,  Vice  President,  National 
Government  Relations,  Proctor  and  Gamble 
Company. 

Ronald  B.  Lee,  Director,  Marketing  Serv- 
ices, Xerox  Corporation. 

FrankUn  A.  Lindsay.  Chairman  d  the 
Board,  ITEK  Corporation;  Vice  Chairman, 
Council  on  Economic  Development 
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Herbert  Roback,  Former  Staff  Director, 
House  Government  Operations  Committee. 

James  H.  Rowe,  Attorney. 

Harold  Seldman,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Connecticut. 

Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Wayne  E.  Thompson.  Senior  Vice  President, 
Dayton  Hudson  Corporation. 

Clyde  M.  Webber,  President,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
vision that  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate  could 
very  easily  dovetail  with  the  work  of  a 
commission  such  as  that  envisioned  in 
my  bill.  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  recognize  the  need  to  establish  a 
new  Hoover  Commission,  one  which 
could  appraise  and  evaluate  the  role  of 
Government  in  our  society,  and  one 
which  efforts  in  the  private  sector  indi- 
cate is  desirable.  In  my  judgment,  ac- 
tion on  this  proposal  is  needed,  and  I 
am  hopeful  it  will  receive  full  congres- 
sional approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.s- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  227 »  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  227 
Resolution   to  establish   a   temporary   Com- 
mission on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate 

Whereas  the  responsibilities  of  Membcr.s 
of  the  Senat3  and  the  Senate  have  increased 
many-fold  in  recent  years,  a.s  have  expend- 
itures of  Federal  funds  to  sustain  the.se 
responsibilities; 

Whereas  the  administrative  machinery,  fa- 
cilities, and  other  elements  in  t)ie  structure 
and  practices  of  the  Senate  )fchich  support 
the  discharge  of  these  respons.ll)ilitles  have 
been  expanded  and  adjusted  in  a  ptecemenl 
and  uncoordinated  fashion: 

Whereas  the  support  structure.  f«cilities, 
and  administrative  practice  of  the  Senate 
hhve  never  been  subjected  to  an  over-all 
indepetident  exanunatioii:  and 

Whereas  the  modernization  nv.d  hnprove- 
ment  cf  the  cost-effectivene.ss  t>f  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  facilities,  practice.^, 
and  support-services  o(  the  Senate  can  be 
facilitated  by  an  impartial,  over-all  study 
conducted  by  a  group  independent  of  the  ■ 
Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolocd,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Senate  (hereafter -In  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission'"),  wlilch  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  iinembers  appointed  from 
private  life  and  2  ex  officio  members  who  are 
presently  officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  who  shall  participate  without  vote.  All 
Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  upon  the  Joint  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Majority  Leader  and 
tlie  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  two  members  may 
conduct  hearings. 

(e)  Not  more  than  twx>  former  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  serve  as  members  of  the 
Commission  and  no  Individual  whose  rele- 
vant experience  Is  preponderantly  la  the  ex- 


ecutive branch  of  the  Government  shaU  be 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  and 
duty  of  the  Commission  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive and  impartial  etudy  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Such  study  shall  include,  bvtt  not  be 
limited  to — 

(1)  the  functioning  of  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  In  the  light  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate  in  the  areas 
of  law-making,  representation,  and  over- 
sight; 

(2)  couf.icts  in  the  programming  of  buf.i- 
ness; 

(3)  office  accommodations  and  facilities; 

(4)  informal  ion  resources:  and 

(5)  internal  management  adminlstratite 
support  structure  (including  electronic  and 
technical  aids,  foresight  capacity,  accommo- 
dation for  and  coverage  by  the  news  media, 
workload,  lobbying,  pay  and  allowances,  and 
conflicts  of  interest) . 

Such  study  shall  not  Include  an  examination 
of  the  question  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  over  subject 
matter. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  also  study  ways 
of  improving  Senate  communication,  co- 
operation, and  coordination  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  with  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  separation 
of  powers  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

(Sec  3.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  on  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
Members  of  the  Commission,  compensation 
at  a  daily  rate  equal  to  the  per  diem  equiv- 
alent of  the  highest  rate  t>f  gross  compien- 
satlon  which  may  be  paid  to  an  employee  of 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate;  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  trans- 
portation expenses  and  to  receive  a  per  diem, 
in  lien  of  subsistence,  at  the  same  rate  as  is 
payable  to  employees  of  the  Senate,  for  each 
day  ou  which  they  are  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  or  employment 
and  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  Members  of  the  Commission  or  in 
traveling  to  or  from  the  place  where  such 
duties  are  to  l»e  performed.  Ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  serve  withottt 
pay. 

Stc.  4.  (a)  The  Comiiiission  shall  appoint, 
prescribe  the  duties  and  re.sponslbilitles  of, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  director, 
an  associate  slnfl  director,  and  such  other 
employees  as  may  be  necesisary  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  its  functions  and  duties.  The 
staff  director  and  ossociate  sif.fl"  director  may 
each  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of 
compensation  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
aiiuual  rate  which  may  be  puid  to  the  two 
committee  employees  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  referred  to  in  section 
105(e)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1968,  as  amended  and 
modUled.  and  other  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual 
rate  ol  compensation  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  annual  rate  which  may  be  paid 
to  thj  four  committee  employees  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  oX  the  Senate  referred  to  in 
such  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure tlie  temporary  or  mtermlttent  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  servlc38  under 
sectloii  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1946. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7, 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functioiis  ftnd  duties. 


Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority,  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Minority,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  General  Accounting  Office;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority,  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  are  authorized 
to  furnish  such  services.  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Office  space  and  office  furniture,  furn- 
ishings and  equipment  shaU  be  provided  to 
the  Commission  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
offices  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6.  (a>  The  Commission  shall  submit 
an  interim  report  to  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  not  later  than 
March  31,  1976,  and  shall  submit  a  final  re- 
port to  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  which  shaU  set  forth  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  made  under  this  resolu- 
tion, together  with  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Tlie  Commission  may  submit 
such  other  reports  to  the  Majority  Leader 
and  MUiority  Leader  of  the  Senate  as  they 
may  request  or  as  the  Commission  deems  ad- 
visable. The  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  all  re- 
ports received  by  them  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(b)  Sixty  days  after  the  date  of  submission 
of  its  final  report  under  .svtbsectlon  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,  shall  be  paid 
from  t  lie  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commis-.lon  and  approved  by  the  Majority 
Leader  or  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
exce'u  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  flt  an  annual  rate. 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  2173)  to  full5' 
explore  and  develop  the  naval  petroleum 
re.^erves  of  the  United  States  and  to  per- 
mit limited  production  with  revenues  de- 
rived therefrom  to  be  placed  in  a  special 
account,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  be  granted  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  S.  2173  and 
H.R.  49  to  Grenville  Garside.  James 
Barnes,  Bill  VanNess  and  Pat  Berry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wish  to  add  to  that  re- 
quest the  names  of  Jim  Smith,  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Frank 
Krebs,  of  mv  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to 
be  charged  fully  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER, 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Without 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  8.  2173,  the  navj  1  petro- 
leum reserve  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1587,  tlie  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration bill,  on  which  th>re  is  a 
time  agreement;  tliat  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  bill  the  Senate  proi :  ;d  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  521,  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  bill,  on  which  there  is  a 
time  agreement:  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  bill  the  Senate  procei  id  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  391,  the  mineial  leas- 
ing bill,  on  which  there  is  a  tim  e  agree- 
ment: that  upon  the  dispositior  of  tliat 
bill  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  co  tisidera- 
tlon  of  S.  1281,  the  redline  bill,  c  n  which 
there  is  a  time  agreement  and  c  n  which 
some  action  has  already  been  tak  en:  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill  he  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  (if  S.  963, 
the  DES  bill,  on  which  there  i^  a  time 
agreement:  provided  further,  thit  at  no 
later  than  5  pjn.  today  the  leiidership 
may  be  authorized  to  bring  up  H.R. 
2559,  on  which  considerable  discussion 
was  had  yesterday.  That  is  the  ilU  that 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Pc  st  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  There  is  no  tim  j  agree- 
ment on  that  measure,  incidenta  ly. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No  tim(  agree- 
ment is  being  sisked  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

And  provided  further,  that  at  i  jay  time 
after  1  pjn.  on  Thursday  Mr.  V^eicker 
may  be  recognized  to  make  a  mo  ion  and 
to  present  remarks,  that  he  b:  recog- 
iilzed  for  not  to  e.xceed  1  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  motion,  f  he  so 
desires. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  rigl  it  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  shall  not  object  b<  cause  I 
feel  sure  the  distinguished  Sen;  tor  will 
accommodate  me  in  this  regard.  1  le  men- 
tioned that  the  leadership  be  au  ;horized 
to  brizig  up  H.R.  2559  at  some  lime  be- 
fore 5  p.m.  I  wonder  if  the  Senat<  r  would 
modify  his  request  by  saying  nst  prior 
to  2  p.m- 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  mlsalated. 

That  at  any  time  after  5  p.rf-  today 
the  leadership  be  authorized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  It  would  no ;  be  al- 
lowed to  come  up  until  after  5  pjii.,  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objectfcn.  Tlie 
Senior  knows  I  am  going  to  opp  )se  that 
bill,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  (few  ad- 
ditional remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Reserving  tlie 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  Inter  d  to  ob- 
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Ject,  I  understand  the  motion 
Weicker  may  be  made  by  him  on 


Resolution  166.  or  any  other  mutter  on 
which  he  wishes  to  make  bis  motion, 
and  he  shall  have  not  less  than  1  hour  of 
debate  with  the  understanding  that  there 
will  be  no  tabling  motion  during  that  !• 
hour  period. 


by  Mr. 
Senate 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
wltli  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Wucxer's  motion  will  relate  only  to  the 
New  Hampshire  election  dispute  and  to 
no  other  matter,  and  with  the  further 
proviso  that  no  tabhng  motion  be  en- 
tered prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  1 
hour. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Of  at  least  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  tabling  motion  would  be  in 
order  after  the  expiration  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2173)  to  fully 
explore  and  develop  the  naval  petroleiun 
reserves  of  the  United  States  and  to  per- 
mit limited  production  with  revenues  de- 
rived therefrom  to  be  placed  in  a  special 
account,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
44  mhiutes  for  the  minority  and  39  min- 
utes remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  or  so  much  thereof  as 
I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate authorizes  the  limited  production  of 
the  naval  petroleiun  reserves. 

By  way  of  background,  there  are  four 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  Reserve  No.  1 
is  the  Elk  Hills  Reserve  in  California 
and  Is  capable  of  producing  up  to  350,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  after  some  Im- 
provements to  the  field  and  pipeline  fa- 
cilities. Reserve  No.  2  Is  the  Buena  Vista 
field  adjacent  to  Elk  Hills;  this  field  Is 
of  little  consequence  since  it  has  been 
pumped  for  many  years  to  offset  adja- 
cent private  production  and  has  little  oil 
left.  Reserve  No.  3  Is  in  Teapot  Dome, 
Wyo.,  and  v.as  the  field  that  figured 
prominently  in  the  Teapot  Dome  scan- 
dal. Reserve  No.  4  Is  the  large  Alaska 
reserve  adjacent  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  This  re- 
serve is  largely  unexplored,  but  esti- 
mates of  tlie  oil  resei-ve  range  from  10 
to  33  billion  barrels. 

The  idea  of  producing  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  Is  not  new;  in  fact, 
the  Senate  passed  In  the  last  session  of 
Congi-ess  Senate  Joint  Resolution  176 
which  would  have  authorized  production 
of  the  reserves  but  the  measure  was 
never  acted  on  in  the  House. 

The  bill  before  us  would  authorize  the 
production  of  Reserves  1,  2,  and  3  for  a 
period  of  5  years  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  effective  rate  In  accord- 
ance with  sound  engineering  principles 
Or  350,000  barrels  per  day  whichever  Is 
less.  The  production  would  be  sold  on  the 
open  market  to  the  highest  qualified 


bidder  and  the  proceeds  placed  In  a  spe- 
cial account  to  be  used  for  additional 
exploration  and  development  of  the  re- 
serves and  to  offset  the  costs  associated 
with  a  strategic  resei-ve. 

The  Alaska  Reserve.  No.  4,  Is  a  special 
case.  This  bill  does  not  authorize  pro- 
duction of  the  Alaskan  reserve.  It  envi- 
sions continued  exploration  to  more  ade- 
quately define  how  much  oil  Is  there  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  do 
a  special  study  on  how  to  best  develop 
and  produce  Reserve  4.  It  appears  that 
the  costs  of  developing  and  producing 
the  Alaska  Reserve  may  be  so  high  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  at- 
tempt to  fund  it,  but  private  industry 
might  be  enticed  to  develop  the  field 
under  some  leasing  arrangement.  We 
really  need  to  know  more  about  this  re- 
serve before  we  can  enact  any  good 
legislation. 

Thi-oughout  the  development  of  this 
bill.  I  have  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Jackson  and  his  Interior  Committee  to 
insure  that  this  legislation  would  com- 
plement S.  677.  the  strategic  reserve  bill. 
This  bill  gives  the  President  authority  to 
either  place  oil  In  or  exchange  oil  for 
a  strategic  reserve,  or  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  oil  to  help  finance 
the  construction  of  a  strategic  reserve. 

The  House  has  already  passed  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves. H.R.  49  which  Is  being  held  at 
the  desk.  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  major  differences  In  the  House 
bill  and  the  legislation  before  us.  First, 
the  House  bill  authorizes  unlimited  pro- 
duction and  the  bill  before  us  authorizes 
production  for  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  these  reserves  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  this  country  when 
they  exist  as  a  resei-ve — a  hedge  against 
a  national  emergency.  We  consider  that 
limited  production  Is  wise  because  it  puts 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  in  an  opti- 
mum state  of  readiness  and  permits  a 
strategic  reserve  to  be  Instituted— and 
still  retains  In  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
that  5 -year  period  over  700  million  bar- 
rels of  oil.  If  we  squander  this  oil  to 
"ease  the  energy  crisis."  we  are  only 
fooling  ourselves;  at  maximum  produc- 
tion the  naval  reserves  can  produce 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  oil  this  Nation 
consumes  every  day.  At  the  end  of  5 
years  we  may  decide  to  enact  additional 
legislation  to  continue  production,  but 
I  contend  tliat  we  ought  to  look  at  it 
again  at  that  time  and  presei-ve  the  con- 
gressional control  over  these  reserves  that 
has  protected  them  In  the  past. 

The  second  difference  is  In  control  of 
the  reserves.  The  House  bill  turns  control 
over  to  the  Interior  Department;  this  bill 
retains  Navy  control.  I  favor  Navy  con- 
trol simply  because  they  have  operated 
the  reserves  for  50  years  and  have  peo- 
ple— both  civilian  and  military — that 
have  been  trained  In  oilfield  operations 
and  petroleum  law.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  admitted  that  they  have 
no  special  expertise  in  oilfield  opera- 
tions and  I  feel  we  would  lose  a  year  by 
exclmnglng  one  bureaucracy  for  another, 
and  we  would  not  be  any  better  off  after 
the  change. 
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Mr.  President.  In  simunary.  I  think  this 
Is  a  good  bill.  It  improves  our  ability  to 
withstand  another  embargo  situation;  it 
optimizes  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  re- 
serves and,  as  a  bonu.s,  it  puts  additional 
domestic  oil  In  the  Nation's  pipelines. 

Mr.  President,  I  resei-ve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  on 
March  7, 1  introduced  the  companion  bill 
to  n.R.  49  in  tlie  Senate,  S.  1113.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  S.  1113  and  the  several 
other  bills  dealing  with  petroleum  re- 
serves in  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Araied  Services  Committee.  The  Interior 
Committee  reported  S.  677  to  estabhsh  a 
strategic  petroleum  shortage  system,  but 
left  the  question  of  future  production  and 
management  of  tlie  existing  naval  petro- 
leum resei-ves  open.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  reported  S.  2173  to  fill  this 
void. 

S.  2173  amends  a  mandate  I  believe  to 
be  completely  outdated,  a  mandate  that 
has  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  continuing 
to  manage  the  energy  production  of  ex- 
tensive U.S.  oil  resources  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  only.  I  believe  tliis  out- 
dated mandate  should  be  replaced. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  de- 
cisive on  this  question.  On  July  8,  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  49.  the  House 
Aimed  Services  Committee's  substitute 
amendment — similar  to  S.  2173 — was  de- 
feated 102  to  305.  H.R.  49.  wliich  estab- 
lishes a  national  oil  reserve  system  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prevailed. 
It  will  assure  development  of  the  oil  In 
Elk  Hills,  Buena  Vista,  Teapot  Dome,  and 
Pet  4  in  Alaska  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest,  not  limited  to 
our  military  defense.  It  will  safeguard 
the  pubUc  interest  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  oil.  And  it  will  consoU- 
date  management  of  our  country's  oil 
reserves  in  the  agency  best  equipped  to 
deal  with  them. 

The  Naval  Office  of  Petroleum  and  Oil 
Shale  Reserves  consists  of  only  55  per- 
sons— 11  Navy  personnel  and  44  civilians. 
By  conti-ast,  the  Interior  Department  has 
203  petroleum  engineers  and  1,245  geol- 
ogists. If  we  assign  the  Navy  the  task  of 
exploring  and  developing  the  vast  oil 
resei-ves  of  Alaska,  we  will  be  creating  an 
extraordinary  Instance  of  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment redundancy.  The  Navy  would.  In 
effect,  have  to  duplicate  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Energy,  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues,  is  the  one  area  where  we 
deemed  it  so  necessary  fbr  this  countrjt.- 
to  have  a  well-lntegrateonijanagement 
system  that  we  passed  the  mi 
cant  goverrunental  organization  reform 
In  the  last  decade. 

The  Navy's  oil  reserves  were  estab- 
lished early  this  century  to  Insure  a 
source  of  oil  when  the  Navy  was  convert- 
ing its  ships  from  coal  to  bunker  oil.  The 
need  for  these  reserves,  however,  was 
eliminated  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  That  leg- 
islation guarantees  the  military  services 
top  priority  over  all  American  oil  sup- 
plies and  production.  During  the  em- 
bargo of  1973,  this  act  was  Invoked  to  al- 
low the  military  to  tap  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  scarce  fuel  from  the  civilian  sec- 
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tor,  mostly  jet  fuel  for  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy.  But  the  oil  of  the  Navy  re- 
serves remained  underground  and  un- 
available. 

Clearlj'  it  is  tlie  job  oi  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  have  our  ships,  planes. 
tanks,  and  other  miUtary  equipment 
ready  to  protect  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  their  Job,  however,  to  handle  the 
energy  reserves  and  resources  of  this 
Nation.  Traditionally  it  is  the  Interior 
Department  that  manages  our  country's 
muieral  resources.  In  Alaska  they  al- 
ready manage  niilhons  of  barrels  of  daily 
production  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  have  supervised  development 
of  the  vast  Prudhoe  Bay  field.  Clearly, 
their  experience  and  capability  batter 
equips  them  for  the  taik  ahead  in  Pet  4. 

Tlie  House  approach  docs  not  open  up 
Elk  Hills  or  the  other  reserves  for  com- 
mercial exploitation,  nor  does  it  remove 
congressional  oversight.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  thoroughly  proved  Elk  Hills 
reserve  would  be  operated  by  the  Interior 
Department,  which  would  contract  out 
the  production  for  a  fee.  In  this  way 
tlie  Federal  Government  would  continue 
to  own  all  tlie  oil  and  get  top  price  for 
what  was  sold  on  the  market — the  excess 
beyond  what  is  required  to  fill  a  stra- 
tegic storage  system  as  contemplated  In 
S.  677.  All  development  plans  for  the  oil 
reserves  would  be  refeiTed  to  Congress, 
where  a  negative  resolution  in  either 
House  would  veto  any  plan. 

Amiual  production  worth  $1  billion 
could  be  realized  from  Elk  Hills  within 
3  years — that  is  a  dally  production 
of  300,000-400,000  barrels.  Rapid  devel- 
opment and  full  production  should  be 
achieved  at  Elk  Hills,  for  our  needs  and 
our  vulnerability  are  Immediate.  Later, 
other  domestic  oil  supplies  will  come 
on  stream  to  help  out,  and  coal  may 
begin  to  take  up  some  of  the  slack.  But 
meanwhile,  we  carmot  afford  the  Insuf- 
ficiency of  the  approach  of  S.  2173.  We 
cannot  afford  to  keep  the  Navy  reserves 
under  wraps  of  the  miUtary,  where  pro- 
duction will  be  limited  by  amount,  and 
distribution  limited  to  serve  mUitary- 
related  uses. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  the  House  ap- 
proach has  diverse  popular  support — 
from  the  Independent  Oil  Refhiers  to 
Congress  Watch,  from  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  to  the  American 
Gas  Association,  from  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth  to  the  AFL-CIO.  I  would  also  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  several 
editorials  that  have  appeared  on  this 
subject,  and  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Fi'om  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  27,  1975] 
Elks  Hnx's  Mission  Is  Obsolete 

With  the  Navy  mounting  the  heaviest  as- 
BAuIt,  the  Pentagon  Is  continuing  ita  bat- 
tle to  prevent  the  Elk  Hills  Petroleum 
Reserve  from  being  transferred  to  Interior 
Department  Jurisdiction  In  a  process  that 
would  open  the  way  to  maximum  oU  pro- 
duction of  a  rich  field  that  has  been  es- 
sentially dormant.  The  Navy  has  controlled 
Elk  Hills  since  1912,  and  the  argumenta  It 


Is  using  in  au  effort  to  maintain  Its  control 
are  of  similar  vintage. 

Elk  HUls,  In  Kern  County,  was  established 
as  an  emergency  military  reserve,  the  Idea 
being  that  In  the  event  of  war  the  Navy 
would  be  assured  of  having  Its  own  fuel 
supply.  Over  the  years  production  at  the 
field  has  been  minimal.  Indeed,  It  would 
take  several  years  to  bring  Elk  Hills  up  to 
maximum  production  capacity,  a  fact  that 
undercuts  the  mUltary  contention  that  the 
reserve  Is  necessary  to  meet  short-term  in- 
terruptions of  supply,  like  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. 

lieglslatlon  that  has  cleared  the  House  In- 
t^.Tior  Committee  that  Is  mpported  by  Pres- 
ident Ford  and  that  Is  now  before  a  tradi- 
tionally bostile  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, recognizes  tlie  anachronism  of  the 
military  need  argument.  The  bUl,  sponsored 
by  Reps.  Alphonzo  Bell  (R-Los  Angeles)  and 
John  Melcher  (D-Mont.),  would  allow  pro- 
duction from  three  naval  reserves  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Wyomlne.  Including  Elk  Hills. 
Pull  production  from  Elk  Hills  alone,  achlev- 
&y>le  by  1977,  would  make  available  300.- 
000  barrels  of  petroleimi  a  day.  By  lessening 
dependence  on  Imports  by  a  like  amount  the 
balance  of  payments  leaving  could  total  (1 
bilUon  a  year. 

The  most  Important  fact  about  tapping 
the  long  unused  naval  reserves  is  that  their 
oU  Is  needed  now.  To  continue  to  keep  these 
fields  oat  of  production,  at  a  time  of  big^h 
prices  and  when  the  tJnited  States  must  for 
its  own  economic  good  reduce  oU  lmp>ortB, 
makes  no  sense.  Opening  the  fields  to  maxi- 
mum production  would  not  deprive  the  Navy 
of  Its  potential  needs.  In  a  true  supply  emer- 
gency national  security  requirements 
clearly  would  get  priority  in  allocation  of 
fuels,  meaning  that  the  Navy  and  other 
services  could  if  necessary  caU  on  civilian 
energy  suppUes. 

Elk  HUls  contains  1.3  blUlon  barrels  of 
proven  reserves  and  an  estimated  3.7  bUlion 
barrels  of  potentially  recoverable  oU.  That 
means  that  It  could,  at  fuU  production, 
make  available  more  than  6  mUUon  gallons 
of  gasoline  a  day.  There  simply  Is  no  point 
In  continuing  to  refuse  to  draw  on  this  as- 
set. Congress  should  recognize  that,  and 
move  quickly  to  make  It  available. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  27,  1975] 

DR.\WLNC    ON    THE   BICUES    OF    ELK    HlLLS 

The  House  Is  at  long  last  scheduled  to  vote 
this  week  on  legislation  to  open  up  for  pro- 
duction the  rich  Elk  HlUs  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  In  Kern  County. 

A  number  of  competing  bUls  are  up  for  pos- 
sible consideration.  None  Is  entirely  satis- 
factory. That  means  that  amendments  from 
the  fioor  wUl  be  needed  to  produce  the  kind 
of  measure  essential  to  the  nation's  goal  of 
reducing  reliance  on  insecure  foreign  sources 
of  petroleum. 

The  Senate  recognized  the  importance  of 
tapping  the  huge  Elk  Hills  reserve  as  long 
ago  as  1973,  when  it  approved  a  production 
plan  In  the  wake  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo. 
But  companion  legislation  died  In  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  is  tradi- 
tionally committed  to  keeping  Elk  HUls 
locked  up  for  potential  military  use. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  not 
abandoned  that  goal.  It  wUl  try  this  week 
to  thwart  the  move  to  put  Elk  HUls  on  a 
permanent  production  basis  by  seeking  to 
win  approval  for  legislation  of  its  own. 

That  legislation  would  limit  production 
from  Elk  Hills  and  two  smaller  naval  reserves 
to  200.000  barrels  a  day  for  no  longar  than 
three  yeais,  with  the  oU  going  exdnslvely  tat 
milltwy  use.  Such  a  plan  is  a  far  cry  frckm 
what  the  nation  needs,  from  what  President 
Ford  wants,  or  from  what  is  piortdad  ta 
HJl.  49.  a  bUI  coautbored  by  Bep.  AljtbooM 
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Bell  (R-Callf.)   and  approved  by 
Interior  Committee. 

HM.  49  recognizes  the  anact  ronlsm  of 
maintaining  the  46.000-acre  Elk  I  [ills  site  as 
a  naval  reserve.  It  would  transfer  adminis- 
trative authority  over  Elk  Hills  to  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  open  the  i  ray  to  pro- 
ducing 160,000  barrels  of  oil  a  <  ay  by  the 
end  of  this  year  up  to  300,000  ba  -rels  a  day 
m  1977. 

Production  at  that  level  Is  feEislble  and 
necessary,  and  could  continue  lor  a  long 
time,  Ellc  Hills  has  at  least  a  billon  barrels 
of  recoverable  reserves,  and  possil  >ly  3.7  bil- 
lion. Use  of  this  potential  output  could  save 
the  nation  up  to  91  billion  a  year  In  its  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  reducing  imported  oil, 
which  now  makes  up  about  4C  %  of  the 
American  supply. 

H.R.  49  would  authorize  the  Ii  terlor  De- 
partment to  contract  to  sell  oil  from  the 
naval  reserves,  but  would  make  no  provision 
for  channeling  some  of  this  out]  tut  into  a 
stored  strategic  reserve.  That  Is  the  bill's 
n\aJor  weakness,  and  the  reason  why  It 
should  be  amended  on  the  floor. 

The  President  has  asked  for  establishment 
of  a  1.3  biUion-barrel  strategic  res0rve,  1  bil- 
lion barrels  for  the  civilian  ecobomy,  the 
rest  for  military  use.  The  purpose  if  a  strate- 
06  reserve  Is  to  Insure  that  the  coijntry  could 
not  suffer  hardship  from  any  interruption  of 
foreign  supplies.  The  size  of  thei  requested 
reserve  would  give  the  military  a  1^-day  fuel 
supply  on  the  basis  of  its  estimated  maxi- 
mum wartime  oil  needs.  At  currenti  consump- 
tion levels,  it  would  provide  a  ^ix-montb 
supply  for  the  civilian  sector  shoi^d  all  for- 
eign imports  be  stopped,  or  a  l6-i*onth  sup- 
ply should  only  the  Arab  oil  ifnports  be 
cut  off. 

Creation  of  a  strategic  reserve  dould  come 
either  from  an  expansion  In  imports,  with  a 
commensurate  dollar  drain,  or  from  aug- 
menting domestic  production,  clearly  the 
preferable  route. 

Elk  Hills  can  be  brought  up  to  llmpresslve 
maximum  production  In  a  short  \  vhlle.  It  is 
time  to  draw  on  this  asset,  and  »  use  Elk 
Hills  output  for  the  best  purjoees.  The 
House  has  the  opportunity  to  se^  that  this 
Is  done. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post. 

The  On.  at  Ei,k  Hii.ls 

To  Increase  this  country's  oil 
one  obvious  and  desirable  step 
drawing  on  the  naval  petroleum 
Elk  Hills,  Calif.  That  wUl  require 
The   extreme   hesitation    and 
that  Congress  brings  to  this 
slon  reflects  the  burden  of  publi< 
that  has  weighed  on  every  questloi 
naval  reserves  since  the  Teapot 
more  than  half  a  century  ago 
paying  a  price  for  the  corruption 
Harding    administration.    But 
need  for  the  Elk  HUI3  oil  grows 
there  is  no  reason  to  continue  t 
as  untouchable. 

The  main  argument  fur  keepin 
the  naval  oil  reserves  is  that,  in  t 
the  Navy  might  need  them.  In 
your  mind  on  that  point,  you  mil 
recollect  that  the  Elk  Hills  reserve 
lUhed  In  1912.  Since  then  the 
been  In  four  wars.  In  none  of  whlc|i 
was  used — or  even  usable,  since 
couple  of  years  to  get  a  field  of 
full   production.  In   any  event 
the  needs  of  the  armed  forces 
allocating  the  8  million  barrels 
that   this   country   currently   pro^ 
naval  reserve  Is  a  concept  that 
In  a  time  when  oil  was  still  a  rathei ' 
in  an  economy  that  ran  mainly 
continental    pipelines    were 
idea  of  these  reserves  is  as  obf>olet^ 
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of  defense,  as  the  battleship  and  the  cavalry 
charge. 

The  oil  from  Elk  Hills  would  hardly  be  the 
only  production  from  federal  land.  The  House 
Interior  Committee  estimates  that,  with  full 
regard  for  the  rules  of  conservation.  Elk  Hills 
could  produce  300,000  barrels  a  day.  That  is 
a  substantial  volume,  but  1.4  million  barrels 
a  day  Is  currently  being  produced  from  the 
federal  land  that  lies  vmder  the  sea  on  the 
outer  continental  shelf. 

The  parliamentary  situation  In  both  hoiise.s 
of  Congress  is  complicated  by  the  overlap  of 
Jurisdiction  between  the  Interior  and  Armed 
Services  Committees.  In  the  House,  where 
the  process  Is  farther  along,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  bill  is — as  you  might  ex- 
pect— much  more  Ihcllned  to  treat  the  oil  as 
the  private  property  of  the  Navy.  It  is  a 
cautious  bill,  setting  a  production  limit  of 
200,000  barrels  a  day  and  earmarking  sales 
revenues  for  exploring  the  Navy's  Alaskan 
reserve,  presumably  a  much  larger  one. 

The  House  Interior  Committee's  bill  sets  no 
limit  on  production.  It  would  sell  the  oil  to 
the  highest  bidder,  putting  the  oil  on  the 
open  market  and  turning  the  money  over  to 
the  Treasury  on  grounds  that  it  belongs,  not 
to  the  Navy,  but  to  the  nation.  Because  it 
cannot  be  produced  quickly,  the  oil  In  the 
present  reserve  would  be  useless  In  an  emer- 
gency. The  Interior  Committee  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  hold  one-fotirth  of 
the  Elk  HUls  production  in  strategic  storage, 
available  as  a  defense  against  future 
embargos. 

Americans  are  In  a  poor  pasition  to  com- 
plain about  other  countries'  cutbacks  in 
oil  exports,  when  we  ourselves  fail  to  produce 
from  our  known  and  readily  accessible  fields. 
To  begin  now  to  exploit  Elk  Hills  sets  no  new 
precedent,  but  only  follows  the  familiar  rule 
of  using  public  resources  In  the  public  in- 
terest. It  is  now  time  to  get  to  wcH-k  sys- 
tematically to  expand  American  oil 
production. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  22,  1975] 
The  Oh.  at  Elk  Hiu.s 

Congress  sometimes  paralyzes  itself  by 
making  very  complicated  issues  out  of  simple 
ones.  That  process  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
long,  acid  argument  over  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  at  Elk  Hills,  Calif.,  and  whether  at 
last  to  produce  its  oil.  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D- 
Callf.).  in  a  letter  that  we  publish  today, 
takes  the  position  that  the  public  dangers 
are  so  great  that  the  whole  decision — and  the 
oil  production — need  to  be  postponed  Indefi- 
nitely for  further  study  and  assessment.  But 
the  dangers  are  not  so  unrannageable  as  Mr. 
Moss  believes,  and  Elk  Hills  has  already  been 
fully  and  repetitively  studied  and  assessed. 
The  time  has  come  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 

The  first  question  Is  the  kind  oi  oU  reserve 
that  the  armed  services  really  need.  Mr.  Moss 
is  quite  right  in  saying  that  Elk  Hills  pro- 
duced up  to  6o.0(i0  barrels  ot  oil  a  day  in 
World  War  II.  But  the  field  is  capable  of 
some  300.000  barrels  a  day.  The  point  is  that 
the  reserve  has  never  been  used  more  than 
marginally  since  it  was  first  established  in 
1912.  If  the  Navy  went  through  three  and  a 
half  years  of  World  War  II  wlthovit  using 
more  than  one  filth  of  the  field's  capacity,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  kind  of  an  emer- 
gency the  Defense  Department  is  saving  it 
for. 

The  Ford  p.dministration  is  now  commitl  ed 
to  building  a  genuine  oil  reserve  of  one  bil- 
lion barrels  for  civilian  use  and  300  million 
for  the  armed  services.  In  a  real  emergency — 
a  war,  say,  accompanied  by  an  effective  em- 
bargo— the  country  would  need  oil  stored  in 
tanks  or  underground  caverns  from  which 
it  could  be  pumped  at  very  high  speed.  Oil 
In  Its  original  reservoirs,  like  Elk  Hills,  can 
only  be  produced  relatively  f^lowly;  the  rate 


depends  on  the  geology,  and  extracting  the 
oil  too  fast  damages  the  wells.  If  Congress 
thinks  that  the  President's  proposal  of  a  300 
million  barrel  defense  reserve  is  the  wrong 
size.  It  can  offer  Its  own  figure.  But  the  size 
ought  to  be  set  by  a  rational  choice,  not 
merely  by  the  historical  accident  that  this 
particular  field  was  set  aside  as  a  reserve  63 
years  ago  when  the  natiue  of  warfare  was 
very  different. 

Elk  Hills  does  laot  beloi.g  to  the  Navy,  but 
to  the  U.S.  government  and  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  oil  under  the  sea,  beneath 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelves,  also  belongs 
to  the  government.  Current  offshore  produc- 
tion Is  around  1.4  million  barrels  a  day,  ai- 
most-five  times  the  maximum  potential  flow 
from  Elk  Hills.  Since  the  offshore  oil  and  Elk 
Hills  both  belong  to  the  same  owner  and  are 
dedicated  to  the  same  nation's  welfare,  why 
should  they  be  developed  according  to  totally 
different  rules  and  standards?  It  doesn't 
make  much  sense  to  keep  Elk  Hills  away  from 
the  Interior  Department's  Jurisdiction,  on 
the  alleged  groiuids  that  Interior  is  irrespon- 
sible, while  leaving  that  same  department 
fully  in  charge  of  the  development  of  the 
vastly  more  Important  resources  offshore. 

Congress  would  make  its  decision  a  good 
deal  easier  by  acknowledging  that  there  are 
two  separate  issues,  both  of  them  rather 
urgent.  First,  the  country  needs  a  reserve 
supply  of  oil — not  locked  in  rock  and  sand 
underground  where  it  can  only  be  produced 
slowly,  but  stored  and  rapidly  accessible. 
Second,  the  country  needs  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction to  hold  down  the  harmful  political 
and  financial  effects  of  excessive  dependence 
on  imports.  Elk  HUls  can  usefully  be  put 
into  production  under  the  same  safeguards 
and  conservation  rules  that  apply  to  other 
government-owned  fields,  like  the  much  big- 
ger one  offshore.  To  refer  these  decisions  back 
to  various  committees  for  further  assessment 
would  merely  be  procrastination. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
49  provides  the  proper  framework  for  de- 
velopment of  both  the  near-term  and 
long-tern,  potential  of  the  Navy  Reserves, 
and  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  consider.  These  points  as  they 
vote  on  amendments  to  S.  2173. 

AMENDMFNT  NO.  818 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  818  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) propo.=ej  an  amendment  No.  818. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  conforming  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  'No.  818)  be  mod- 
ified accordingly.  It  is  a  technical  change. 
Subsection  206(d)  rerers  to  tlie  storage 
of  "No.  2"  fuel  oil.  It  should  refer  to 
"home  heating"  fuel  oil  meaning  No.  2 
fuel  oil   No.  4  fuel  oil,  ond  kerosene. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

1.  On  page  9,  line  6,  delete  "No.  2";  Insert 
"home  heating". 

2.  On  page  9.  beginning  at  line  15.  delete 
"No.  2";  insert  "home  heating". 

Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  (No.  818\ 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

Designate  S.  2173  as  reported  by  the 
Armed   Sirvices  Committee  as  title  I  with 
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references  and  numbering  to  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly. 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  title  II:  

"TITLE  n 

"Part  A — General  Provisions 
"Sec.  201.  This  title  m«y  be  cited  as  the 
'Strategic  Energy  Reserves  Act  of  1975'. 

"Sec.  202.  Fimdincs. — (a)  The  Congress 
hereby  determines  that — 

"(1)  the  Nation's  increasing  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  sources  poses  a  slignlficaut 
threat  to  the  Nation's  eoouomy,  security,  and 
well-being; 

"(2)  there  Is  a  continuing  danger  that  im- 
parts of  energy  supplies  will  be  subject  to 
Interruption  or  reduction  for  political  or 
economic  reasons: 

"(3)  such  Interruptions  or  reductions 
wovild  have  a  disruptive  economic  effect, 
creating  hardship  for  miiuous  of  Americans; 
and 

"(4)  there  Is  a  clear  need  to  minimize  the 
Impact  of  such  Interruptions  or  reductions 
throu.jh  the  establishment  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  strategic  energy  reserves. 

"Sec.  203.  Declaration  op  Polict. — ^It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  create  over  a  period  of  seven  years, 
and  to  maintain  thereafter,  strategic  energy 
reserves  in  storage  capable  of  replacing 
energy  imports  for  at  least  ninety  days  in 
order  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  interruptions 
or  reductions  In  Imports  of  energy  supplies. 
"Part  B — Strategic  Energy  Reserve  System 
"Sbc.  204.  General  Provisions. — (a)  In 
order  to  protect  the  United  States  economy 
against  LuterrupUons  In  energy  Imports  and 
to  provide  adequate  energy  Inventories  for 
national  security  purposes  there  Is  heieby 
created  a  strategic  energy  reserve  system 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'system')  for 
those  fuels  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  which  shaU  be  composed  of — 
"(1)  national  strategic  energy  reserves; 
"(2)  regional  petroleum  product  reserves; 
"(3)  Interim  Industry  storage  reserves; 
and 

"(4)  such  other  components  of  the  system 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  established  In  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  a  Strategic 
Energy  Reserve  Office  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Office').  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Administrator')  acting 
through  the  Office  shall  exercise  authority 
over  the  establishment,  management,  and 
replenishment  of  the  strategic  energy  reserve 
system  provided  for  in  this  title. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  tiUe.  the  term  'crude 
oil'  means  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  that 
existed  In  UqiUd  phase  in  tmdergrouud  res- 
ervoirs and  remains  liquid  at  atmospheric 
pressure  after  past-ing  through  surface  sepa- 
rating faciliUes. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  tiUe,  the  term  refined 
petroleum  products'  means  gasoline,  naph- 
tha, kerosene,  distillates,  refined  lubricating 
oils,  and  dlesel   fuel. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  tiUe,  tlie  term  'resid- 
ual fuel  oil'  means  those  fuel  oUs  commonly 
known  as  ASTM  Grades  No.  5  and  No.  6  fuel 
oils,  heavy  dlesel.  Navy  Special,  Bunker  C 
and  all  other  fuel  oils  which  have  a  50-per- 
cent boiling  point  over  700  degrees  Pahren- 
li2lt  In  the  ASTM  D86  standard  distiUation 
test. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'im- 
porter' means  any  person  that  owns  at  the 
first  place  of  storage  any  crude  oil,  refined 
petroleum  product,  or  residual  fuel  oU 
brought  into  the  United  States. 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  tlUe,  the  term  'refiner' 
means  any  firm  that  owns,  operates,  or  con- 
trols the  operations  of  one  or  more  reflnerles. 

"(h)  As  used  m  this  title,  the  term  'per- 


Bon'  means  any  Individual,  firm,  estate,  trust, 
sole  proprietorship,  partnership,  association, 
company.  Joint-venture,  corporation,  govern- 
mental unit  or  Instrumenteltty  thereof,  or  a 
charitable,  educational,  or  other  Institution, 
and  includes  any  officer,  director,  owner,  or 
duly  authorized  representative  thereof. 

"Sec.  205.  National  Strategic  Energy  Re- 
serve.— (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  created  national  strategic  energy  reserves, 
which  shall  consist  of  crude  oil  stored  In 
tanks,  natural  geological  formations,  or 
otherwise. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
and  maintain  thereafter,  national  strategic 
energy  reserves  equEd  to  not  less  than  the 
volume  of  crude  oil  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  for  three  consecutive  months. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
base  period  for  determining  the  volume  of 
crude  oil  Imports  for  three  consecutive 
months  shall  be  those  three  consecutive 
months  In  the  preceding  twenty-four  months 
In  which  Import  levels  were  the  highest, 
which  volume  shall  be  recomputed  annually. 
"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  reserves  authorized  In  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  place  In  storage,  transport,  or 
exchange: 

"(1)  crude  oil  produced  from  Federal 
lands.  Including  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  law; 

"(2)  crude  oil  to  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  as  royalty  from  future  production 
upon  Federal  lands,  including  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf;  and 

"(3)  crude  oil  acquired  by  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise. 

"(e)  In  order  to  commence  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reserves  authorized  by  subeec- 
tlon  (b)  hereof  as  promptly  as  possible,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  the  util- 
ization of  existing  storage  capacity  for  that 
pvirpose  and  shall  place  in  storage: 

"(1)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  oU 
required  to  be  stored  within  eighteen  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

"(2)  not  less  than  25  per  centiun  of  the 
oU  required  to  be  stored  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title;  and 
"(3)  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the  oU 
required  to  be  stored  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(f)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  attainment  of  the  storage  schedule,  re- 
quired by  this  section,  within  the  times 
specified  therein,  will  have  substantial  ad- 
verse economic  Impacts  or  If  the  necessary 
storage  capacity  or  supplies  of  crude  oil  to  be 
stored  are  temporarily  unavailable,  he  may, 
after  providing  Congress  with  a  Justification 
therefor,  delay  the  attainment  of  required 
storage  levels  for  up  to  six  months.  There- 
after, the  Administrator  may  further  delay 
the  attainment  of  required  storage  schedule 
provided  that — 

'(1)  the  specific  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  Is  submitted,  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  Each  House  then  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  disapprove  of  such  action 
within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posal pursuant  to  the  procedures  provided  for 
iu  sections  906(a),  (b),  and  (c),  908,  909, 
910,  Sll,  912.  and  913  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  except  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
UUe: 

'•(A)  any  reference  In  such  sections  to  're- 
organization plan'  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  "petroleum  storage  schedule*, 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
mean  the  storage  schedule  required  by  this 
section; 

"(B)    such   sixty-day  review   period   shall 
begin  when  such  action  li>  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 
"(2)    The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 


both  Houses  of  the  Congress  together  with 
the  specific  action  proposed  a  finding  and 
report,  which  shall  contain  the  following: 

"(A)  the  need  for  the  proposed  action; 

"(B)  the  prices  of  Imported  and  domestic 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms  of 
energy  that  are  in  fact  anticipated  to  result 
from  the  proposed  action; 

"(C)  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  action 
upon  domestic  production,  oonsumptlon. 
and  Imports  of  petroleum  and  other  fuels 
and  forms  of  energy. 

"Sbc.  206.  Regional  Petroleum  Proooct 
Reserves. — (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  created  regional  petroleum  product  re- 
serves which  shall  consist  of  refined  petro- 
leum products  or  residual  fuel  oil  stored  In 
tanks,  natural  geological  formations  or  other- 
wise. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  these  reserves  is  to 
reduce  the  Impact  of  Interruptions  or  reduc- 
tions in  Imports  of  energy  supplies  In  any 
region  of  the  United  States  wherein  limita- 
tions m  the  ct^Micity  or  capablUtles  of  re- 
fineries, delivery  systems,  or  other  factors 
preclude  the  attainment  of  such  a  reduction 
by  the  storage  of  crude  oil  alone. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  is  heieby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  within 
five  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  and  maintain  thereafter,  regional 
petroletun  products  reserves  In  any  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  Defense  District 
(hereinafter  refered  to  as  'PAD  District') 
wherein  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
demand  for  residual  fuel  oU  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  has  been  met  by  Imports 
during  the  preceding  twenty-four-month 
period.  The  Administrator  shall  accumulate 
and  thereafter  maintain  in  storage  in  the 
PAD  District  In  tanks,  natural  geological  for- 
mations, or  otherwise  a  reserve  for  each  such 
commodity  equivalent  to  not  less  than  the 
highest  level  of  imports  for  three  consecu- 
tive months  for  such  commodity  Into  that 
PAD  DUtrlct  during  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  months,  which  level  shall  be  recom- 
puted anntuUly.  Such  reserves  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  distribution  according  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  In  part  C  of  this 
title. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
and  to  maintain  thereafter,  regional  petro- 
leum reserves  of  home  heating  fuel  oU  In 
PAD  districts  wherein  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  demand  for  such  commodity  has 
been  met  by  imports  during  the  preceding 
twenty-four-month  period  or  in  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  regions  as  defined  in 
tiUe  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regvdations  where 
Imports  into  such  regions  constitute  more 
than  20  per  centum  of  demand  for  such 
commodity  during  the  previous  twenty- 
four -month  period.  The  Administrator  shall 
accumulate  and  thereafter  maintain  in  stor- 
age in  the  PAD  District  or  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  region  in  tanks  or  oth- 
erwise a  reserve  for  home  heating  fuel  oil 
equivalent  to  not  less  tlian  ninety  days  of 
supply  based  on  the  average  monthly  volume 
of  Imports  into  the  PAD  EUstrlct  or  the  Fed- 
eral Blnergy  Atimlnlstration  region  during  the 
prevlotis  heating  season  oi  September 
through  April. 

"(e)  Tlie  .'Vdnilnlstrator  may  place  In  stor- 
age crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU.  or  any  re- 
lined  petroleum  product  in  substitution  for 
all  or  part  of  the  volume  of  any  commodity 
required  to  be  stored  In  the  regional  petro- 
leum product  reserves  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
section  If  he  finds  that  such  substitution  Is 
necessary  or  desirable  for  purposes  of  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  or  for  other  reasons  and  may 
be  made  without  delaying  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affecting  the  fulflUment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  regional  petroleum  product  re- 
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serves  as  described  in  subsection 
section.  Prior  to  making  any 
tion  the  Administrator  shall    ti 
finding  to  tiie  Congress  together 
scriptton  of  the  substitution  to 
specifying  the  date  on  which  it 
mence.  Such  substitution  may 
the  date  specified  by  the  Admin: 
in    no   case   sooner   than   the 
earliest  period  wlilch  begins  aft4r 
mission  of  the  Administrator's 
Congress  and  which  Includes  at 
days  during  which  the  House  wa^ 
and  at  least  thirty  days  during 
Senate  was  in  session. 

"(f)   For  the  ptn-pose  of 
maintaining  the  reserves 
section  the  Administrator  is 
place  in  storage,  transport,  or 
oil,   residual   fuel  oil,  or  refined 
products  acquired  by  purchase, 
otherwise. 

"(g)  If  the  Administrator 
the  attainment  of  the  storage 
quired    by   this    section,    within 
specified  therein,  will  have 
verse  economic  impacts  or  if  thd 
storage  capacity  or  supplies  of 
sidual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleu^ 
to  be  stored  are  temporarily 
may,  after  providing  Congress 
flcation  therefor,  delay  the 
quired  storage  levels  for  up  to 
Thereafter,   the   Administrator 
delay  the  attainment  of  the 
age  schedule  provided  that — 

"(1)    the   specific    action 
taken  is  submitted  to  both  Hoiises 
gress.  Each  House  then  shall  have 
tunity  to  disapprove  of  such 
■tzty  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
suant  to  the  procedures  provided 
tlons  906(a),  (b),  and  (c),  908 
912.  and  913  of  title  5,  United 
except  that  for  ,the  purposes  of 
"(A)  any  reference  in  such  sec 
organization  plan'  shall  be 
reference    to   'petroleum    storage 
which   for   the   purposes   of   this 
mean  the  storage  schedule 
section; 

"(B)    such   sixty-day   review 
begin  when  such  action  Is 
Congress. 

"(2)    The  Administrator  shall 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
the  specific  action  proposed  a 
report,  which  shall  contain  the 
"(A)  the  need  for  the  proposed 
"(B)  the  prices  of  imported  and 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and 
ergy  that  are  In  fact  anticipated 
from  the  proposed  action; 

"(C)    the   Impact  of  the 
upon  domestic  production 
Imports  of  petroleum  and  other 
forms  of  energy. 

"Sec.  207.  Intekim  Inoustbt 
SEKVEs. —  (a)  There  are  hereby 
be  created  Interim  Industry  storage 
which  shall  consist  of  crude  oil, 
oil,  or  refined  petrolexmi  products 
ed  In  storage  by  Importers  and 

"(b)   From  the  date  of 
title  until  such  time  as  the 
teglc  energy  reserves  authorized 
205  and  the  regional  petroleum 
serves  authorized  by  section  206 
are  complete,  the  Administrator  Is 
ed  to  require  that  every  Importer  ol 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined 
ucts   and  every   refiner   of   crude 
acquire,  store,  and  maintain  in 
able  inventories,  as  rederves,  crude 
ual  fuel  oU,  or  defined  petroleum 
In  amounts  as  determined  by  the 
trator,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed 
turn  of  their  Imports  or  refinery 
of  the  previous  calendar  years. 
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"(c)  After  the  completion  of  the  national 
strategic  energy  reserves  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act  and  the  regional  pe- 
troleum product  reserves  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may 
require  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that  im- 
porters or  refiners  maintain  in  readily  avail- 
able inventories  stocks  of  crude  oil,  refined 
petroleum  products,  and  residual  fuel  oil 
equal  to  the  average  volume  of  such  inven- 
tories maintained  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

"(d)  Every  barrel  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products  imported 
and  stored  in  the  interim  industry  storage 
reserve  shall  be  exempt  from  any  tariff  or 
import  license  fee  now  or  hereafter  Imposed. 
"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'read- 
ily available  Inventories'  means  those  inven- 
tories which  can  be  used  without  affecting 
the  Importer's  or  refiner's  operations  at 
normal  capacity  and  shall  not  Include  mini- 
mum working  level  inventories  or  other  un- 
available stocks. 

"(f)  In  order  to  maintahi  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  Industry, 
the  Administrator  shall  implement  this  sec- 
tion with  appropriate  provision  for  avoiding 
Inequitable  economic  impacts  on  refiners  and 
Importers  and  shall  make  specific  provision 
for  full  or  partial  exemption  or  other  relief 
for  any  refiner  or  importer  who  might  other- 
wise incur  undue  hardship  as  the  result  of 
regulations  implemented  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section.  Such  reUef  mav  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  provision  for  the 
storage  of  petroleum  owned  by  such  Im- 
porters or  refiners  in  surplus  storage  capac- 
ity owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

"Sec.  208.  Other  Storage  Reserves. — 
Within  sU  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  his  recommendations  for  in- 
cluding m  the  system — 

"(a)  utility  storage  reserves  to  consist  of 
reserves  of  coal,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined 
petroleum  products  to  be  established  and 
maintained  by  all  foesU-fueled  baseload  elec- 
tric power  generating  stations  fueled  by  coal 
residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  with  a  generating  capacitv  of  one 
hundred  mlUlon  British  thermal  units  or 
more  In  an  hour  and  sufficient  to  maintain 
normal  power  generation  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  months; 

"(b)  coal  storage  reserves  to  consist  of  re- 
serves equivalent  to  three  months  of  coal 
consumption,  such  reserves  to  consist  of  (1) 
federally  owned  coal  mined  by  or  for  the 
United  States  from  federally  owned  coal 
lands,  and  (2)  Federal  coal  lands  from  which 
coal  could  be  mined  for  consumption  within 
thirty  days  of  an  order  to  do  so: 

"(c)  remote  oil  and  gas  storage  reserves 
consisting  of  oU  and  gas  to  be  acquired  and 
stored  by  the  United  States,  in  place,  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  or  other  agreement  or 
arrangement  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States  and  individuals  who  discovered  such 
oil  or  gas  in  wells  In  remote  areas;  and 

"(d)  Industry  storage  reserves  consisting  of 
crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oU.  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  maintained  in  storage  by  im- 
porters, refiners,  or  others  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  adverse  Impact  of  energy  sup- 
plies during  the  period  while  the  reserves 
created  pursuant  to  sections  205  and  206  of 
this  title  are  being  established  and  there- 
after. 

"Sec.  209.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
S'rtn>y.— ■Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  a  report  setting  forth  his  views  and 
recommend  at  ions — 

"(a)  as  to  what  extent,  if  any  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  1  could  have  been 
effectively  utUlzed  to  alleviate  energy  short- 
ages during  the  so-called  oil  embargo; 


"(b)  with  respect  to  what  extent,  If  any 
the  procedures  required  In  order  to  increase 
production  from  oil  or  gas  reserves  within 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  should  be 
modified  or  otherwise  changed  in  order  to  en- 
able such  reserves  to  be  better  utUlzed  In 
order  to  meet  certain  energy  shortages  with- 
in the  United  States: 

"(c)  with  respect  to  whether  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  could  be  best  managed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  or  other 
management,  including  Joint  management- 
and 

"(d)  as  to  whether  a  program  of  e.\plora- 
tlon  for  oil  and  gas  on  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  4  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
therein  could  best  be  carried  out  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department  or  by  competitivp 
agreements.  Including  contracts  or  leases 
entered  into  with  the  private  sector. 
"Part  C — Administration 

'Sec.  210.  AtrrHORiTY  of  the  Adminis- 
trator.—To  implement  the  establishment, 
management,  and  replenishment  of  the  stra- 
tegic energy  reserve  system  created  pursuant 
to  section  204  of  this  title,  the  Administrator, 
in  furtherance  of  and  not  in  limitation  of  anv 
authority,  is  authorized  to — 

"(a)  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  necessary  or  appropriate  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(b)  acquire  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise,  land  or  interests  in  land  for  the 
location  of  storage  and  related  facilities; 

"(c)  construct,  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise acquire  storage  and  related  facilities; 

"(d)  acquire  by  purchase,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  crude  oil  for  storage  in  the  national 
strategic  energy  reserves  created  pursuant  to 
section  205  of  this  title  and  refined  petroleum 
products  or  residual  fuel  oil  or  storage  In  the 
regional  petroleum  product  reserves  created 
pursuant  to  section  206  of  this  title; 

"(e)  use.  lease,  maintain,  sell,  or  otherwi.se 
dispose  of  storage  and  related  facilities  re- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title; 

"(f)  execute  any  contracts  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(g)  cause  proceedings,  whenever  he  deems 
11  necessary  to  Implement  this  title,  to  be  lu- 
stltuted  in  any  court,  having  Jurisdiction  of 
such  proceedings  to  acquire  by  condemiin- 
tlon.  any  real  or  personal  property,  IncludUi-; 
facilities,  temporary  use  thereof,  or  other 
Interests  therein,  together  with  any  personal 
property  located  thereon  or  vised  therewith, 
that  he  deems  necessarj-  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title; 

"(h)  order  the  use,  sale,  exchange,  or  dis- 
posal of  all  or  part  of  the  reserves  established 
pursuant  to  this  title.  If  (1)  Imports  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  have  fallen  significantly  or  will 
within  thirty  days  In  his  Judgment,  fall  sig- 
nificantly below  existing  requirements  for 
such  imports,  resulting  in  an  existUig  or 
prospective  shortage  of  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  import  i-equirement.s;  or  (2)  If  required  to 
fulfill  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
an  international  agreement  to  which  it  Ik  a 
party; 

"(1)  require  that  the  replenishment  of  de- 
pleted resen'es  Is  accomplished  expeditiously; 

"(J)  use,  sell,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oU,  or  refined 
petroleum  products  from  the  strategic  energy 
reserve  system  created  pursuant  to  sectlou 

204  of  this  title  which  may  be  In  excess  of 
the  volumes  required  to  be  stored  by  sections 

205  and  206  of  this  title; 

"(k)  establish  price  levels  and  allocation 
procedures  for  any  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil  or  refined  petroleum  product  withdrawn 
from  the  national  strategic  energy  reserves 
created  pursuant  to  section  206  of  this  title 
or  from  the  regional  petroleum  product  re- 
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serves  created  pursuant  to  section  206  of  this 
title.  Such  price  levels  and  allocation  pro- 
cedures shall  be  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives enumerated  In  section  4(b)(1)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
In  the  event  of  the  expiration  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  price 
levels  and  allocation  procedures  established 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  expiration  of  that  Act,  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  standards 
and  according  to  the  procedures  set  out  In 
section  4,  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of 
that  Act; 

"(1)  adjust  the  processing  operations  of 
domestic  refineries  to  produce  refined  prod- 
ucts In  proportions  commensurate  with  na- 
tional needs  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  section  4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  If  Imports  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  have  fallen  significantly  or 
will  within  thirty  days  In  his  Judgment,  fall 
.significantly  below  existing  requirements  for 
such  Imports,  resulting  in  an  existing  or 
prospective  shortage  of  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  Import  requirements; 

"(m)  waive  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  procurement  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  if  he  finds  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  do  so; 

"(n)  require  any  Importer  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  any  refiner  of  crude  oil  to  acquire, 
store,  and  maintain  crude  oil,  refined  petro- 
leum products,  and  residual  fuel  oil  in  the 
interim  industry  storage  reserve  pursuant  to 
section  207  of  this  title;  and 

"(o)  allow  any  person  owning  crude  oil, 
refined  petroleum  products,  or  residual  fuel 
oil  from  the  Interim  industry  storage  reserves 
created  pursuant  to  section  207  of  this  title  to 
remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  reserves. 

"Sec.   211.    CoNDEMNATio>r    Proceedings. 

Before  any  condemnation  proceedings  are  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  this  title,  an  effort  shall 
be  made  to  acquire  the  property  involved  by 
negotiation    unless,    because    of    reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  owner  or  own- 
ers, because  of  the  large  number  of  persons 
with  whom  It  would  be  necessary  to  negotiate, 
or  for  other  reasons,  the  effort  to  acquire  by 
negotiation  would  Involve,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  such  delay  in  acquiring 
the  property  as  to  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest.   In   any   condemnation   proceeding 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  court 
shall  not  order  the  party  in  possession  to 
surrender  possession  In  advance  of  final  Judg- 
ment unless  a  declaration  of  taking  has  been 
filed,  and  a  deposit  of  the  amount  estimated 
to  be   just   compensation   has   been   made 
under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 26,   1931    (46  Stat.   1421).  providing  for 
such  declarations.  Unless  title  Is  In  dispute 
the  court,  upon  application,  shall  promptly 
pay  to  the  owner  at  least  75  per  centum  of 
the  amount  so  deposited,  but  such  payments 
shall  be  made  without  prejudice  to  any  party 
to  the  proceeding.  Property  acquired  under 
this  section  may  be  occupied,  used,  and  im- 
proved for  the  purpose  of  this  title  prior  to 
the  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  required  by  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended. 

"Sec.  212.  PROHiBrrED  Acts.— It  shall  be  un- 
lawiul  for  any  person  to  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  or  to  violate  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  issued  pursuant  to  any  such 
provision.  '' 

J^?^^'  ^^^'  Enforcement.— (a)  Whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  title  or  rule 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty 

■•?kJ  TJ^  *^*''  *5'°^  ^<»''  e««:h  violation, 
(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provl- 
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slon  of  this  title  or  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  vio- 
lation, and  each  day  that  a  violation  con- 
tliiues  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 
"(c)  It  shall  b©  imlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  in  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an 
applicable  order  or  regulation  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  title.  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  this  subsection  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty  for 
a  prior  violation  of  the  same  provision  of  any 
order  or  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  for 
each  violation,  and  each  day  that  a  violation 
continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion, or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months 
or  both. 

"(d)  Whenever  It  appears  to  any  person 
authorized  by  the  President  or  the  Adminis- 
trator to  exercise  authority  under  this  title 
that  any  Individual  or  organization  has  en- 
gaged. Is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
acts  or  practices  constituting  a  violation  of 
this  title,  such  person  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United  States 
to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon 
a  proper  showing  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Any  such 
court  may  also  issue  mandatory  Injunctions 
commanding  any  person  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wTon"  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  this  title  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
Without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy 
for  appropriate  relief.  Including  an  action  for 
a  dec  aratory  Judgment  or  writ  of  injunction. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
any  person  to  recover  damages. 

"Sec.  214.  Disclosure,  Inspection,  Investi- 
gation.—(a)  Every  Importer,  refiner,  or  user 
of  fuels  subject  to  the  provision  of  this  title 
Shall  prepare  such  accounts,  records  of  cost- 
accounting       procedures,       correspondence 

f  ^^°'"^^'^*'  P^P^""^'  "^■'s-  ^^^  other  records 
as  the  Administrator  may  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
purposes  of  the  administration  of  this  title 
"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  at  all  times' 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  Inspect  and 
examine  all  producing,  transportation,  stor- 
age, refining,  or  processing  faculties,  and  all 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  of  ner- 
soM  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title- 
and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  persons  to 
furnish  to  the  Administrator,  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  the  Administrator  may 
^"i?.*',:  '^^  Information  with  respect  thereto 
which  the  Administrator  may  by  order  re- 

"Sec.  215.  Annual  Reports.— The  Admhi- 
istrator  shaU  prepare,  have  printed,  and 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  summarizing  aU  actions 
taken  under  authority  of  this  title,  with  an 
fho.  ^^^  °/.  ^'^^^  *'"P*'=*'  ^'^  evaluation  of 
n^fi^  ,  "?.°^^  '"  fostering  the  objectives 
sted  in  section  203,  and  any  recommenda- 

tH°i'Lf°^.^*^'^l*"°°   ^"^^^'^   implementing 
the  objectives  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  216.  Adthorezation  op  Appropria- 
tions.—There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  for  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
of  ?hf;  t/J-  SEVERABiLn-T.-If  Rhy  provislon 
of  this  title  or  the  applicability  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  the  applica- 
t  on  of  such  provision  to  other  oersons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected"  thereby.". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 


man of  the  subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  for 
the  fine  way  in  which  he  has  handled  this 
very  complex  matter.  By  working  to- 
gether, we  on  the  Senate  side,  at  least 
have  resolved  our  differences  in  a  most 
constructive  manner. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  No.  818 
would  add  to  the  pending  biU  as  a  new  ti- 
tle the  "Strategic  Energy  Reserves  Act 
of  1975"  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
July  8  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0. 

Part  A  of  the  amendment  declares  the 
policy  of  creating  over  a  7-year  period 
strategic  energy  reserves  capable  of  re-^ 
placing  energy  imports  for  at  least  90 
days. 

Part  B  creates  a  strategic  energy  re- 
serve system  composed  of  national  stra- 
tegic energy  lesei-ves;  regional  petroleum 
product  reserves;  interim  industry  stor- 
age reserves;  and  such  other  reserves  as 
the  Congress  may  later  authorize.  It  es- 
tablishes a  Strategic  Energy  Reserve  Of- 
fice in  FEA  to  manage  the  system. 

The  National  Strategic  Energy  Re- 
serves would  consist  of  crude  oU  stored  in 
natural  geologic  formations,  in  tanks,  or 
even  in  abandoned  mines,  or  surplus 
tankers.  The  amount  of  oil  would  equal 
the  volume  of  crude  oil  imports  for  3 
months.  Oil  would  be  federally  owned 
and  stored  and  could  be  purchased  or 
drawn  from  royalty  oU  or  naval  petro- 
leum reserves,  if  authorized. 

The  Administrator  of  FEA  is  required 
to  establish  a  cinide  storage  program  pur- 
suant to  a  schedule  set  forth  in  the  stat- 
ute to  insure  timely  commencement  of 
the  program. 

The  regional  petroleum  product  re- 
serves would  consist  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  residual  fuel  oil  owned  and  stored 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  each  PAD 
district  where  more  than  a  certain  per- 
cent of  demand  for  a  product  or  for  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  is  met  by  imports.  WhUe 
the  Administrator  is  required  to  imple- 
ment a  product  storage  program,  he  has 
authority  to  substitute  different  kinds  of 
fuels  for  commodities  which  must  be 
stored. 

To  afford  the  Nation  protection  against 
supply  interruptions  while  federally 
owned  crude  oU  and  product  reserves  are 
being  built  up,  interim  Industry  storage 
reserves  are  provided  for  In  which  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  require 
importers  and  i-efiners  to  store,  as  re- 
serves, up  to  3  percent  of  their  imports 
or  throughputs  for  the  previous  calendar 
year.  Thereafter,  the  administration  may 
require  that  importers  or  refiners  main- 
tain minimum  inventories  equal  to  the 
average  volume  of  such  inventories  main- 
tamed  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  3  preceding  years. 

Part  C  provides  administrative  author- 
ity—including authority  to  acquire  crude 
oil  and  product  for  storage,  to  build  or 
lease  storage  facilities,  and  to  use  crude 
oil  or  products  in  the  system. 

The  Administrator  may  use  the  re- 
serves if  there  is  an  existing  or  prospec- 
tive shortage  of  at  least  10  percent  of 
import  requirements  or  if  required  to  ful- 
fiU  obligations  under  an  international 
agreement. 
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In  the  event  of  withdrawal 
reserves,  the  Administrator 

lish  price  levels  and   

dures  for  the  oil  withdrawn 
sistent  with  the  objectives 
the  Emergency  Petroleum 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  entirely 
that  the  text  of  the  strategic 
be  incorporated  in  S.  2173. 
thorizes  production  from 
leum  Reserves  1,  2,  and  3 
strategic  reserves  system, 
ment  of  an  effective  strategic 
reserve  is  directly  related  to  . 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
ing  the  provisions  of  S.  677 
we  will  enable  the  conference 
the  related  questions  of  strategic 
and  naval  petroleum  reserves 
time.  So.  Mr.  President,  I  u 
ate  to  adopt  tlie  amendment 

I  think  this  is  the  obvious 
the  handling  of  both  problerts 
on  the  Interior  side  and  those 
armed  services  side  have  worki  id 
from  the  beginning  to  try  to 
two  objectives  together.  Tha 
accomplished  by  the  adoption 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT 
dent,  before  we  act  on  the 
of  the  distinguished  Senator 
ington,  I  would  like  to 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 

A  similar  bill  did  pass  the 
year.  We  had  held  hearings  . 
tion  by  the  Senate.  This  year 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services  had 
ings  with  the  Committee  on 
In-sular  Affairs. 

This  matter  has  been  rathsr 
sidered,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
believe  it  should  be  passed. 
The  amendment  by  the 
Washington  apparently  woulc 
more  readily  available  than 
in  the  ground  in  its  natural  _ 
being  put  in  salt  domes.  But 
concern  is  that  we  pass  the 
came  from  the  Armed  Services 
tee.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  but  it  is  something 
Committee  on  Interior  and 
fairs  has  considered,  apparent^ 
od  by  which  we  can  more 
these  reserves,  as  may  be 
as  a  source  for  any 
might  arise. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presideit, 
am  in  accord  with  this 
amendment  is  the  bill,  as  the 

stated,  that  was  passed 

the  Senate.  I  think  with  the 
visions  of  S.  677,  together  wi 
S.  1273,  it  will  permit  us  to  , 
workable  plan  for  the  use  of 
peU-oleum  reserves,  and  in 
tlierewith   to   benefit  the  s„ 
sei-ve,  which  everyone  desires.  ., 
willing  to  accept  the  amendme|it 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President 
in  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and 
menting  the  chairman  of  the 
mittee.  Senator  Cannon,  and 
man  of  the  Committee  on 
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Insular  Affairs,  Senator  Jackson,  for 
working  out  this  procedui-e,  which  I  tliink 
will  solve  a  problem  that  could  be  rather 
serious. 

We  are  all  seeking  the  same  objective, 
and  that  is  to  have  this  great  reserve  of 
petroleum  products  made  available  when 
needed  and  to  be  handled  on  a  basis  that 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  mentioned 
the  storage  that  is  planned  and  pro- 
gramed—we can  carry  it  through  prop- 
erly—to have  vast  storage,  in  excess  of  a 
billion  barrels  of  oil,  in  salt  caverns 

This  will  be  a  very  beneficial  program, 
if  it  works,  and  we  can  see  the  advantage 
of  having  a  large  quantity  of  oil  available. 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  particular  leg- 
islation covers  that  in  the  details  that 
need  to  be  covered,  because  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  provide  in  the  future 
if  we  are  going  to  give  this  Nation  not 
only  the  oil  reserves  for  any  immediate 
need,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  defense 
of  our  Nation,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  might  happen  if  the  OPEC 
countiies  did  decide  to  have  another 
boycott.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  going 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  carrying  through 
for  any  period  of  time  that  might  be 
involved. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  support  the  activity  that  is  now  going 
forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  on  the  amendment  yielded  back' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON  and  Mr.  WILLIAM  L. 
SCOTT  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
my  appreciation  for  his  work  in  assuring 
New  England  the  strategic  reserve  for 
petroleum  products  that  we  need  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  which  es- 
sentially is  the  bill,  S.  677,  passed  a  week 
ago.  will  speed  final  legislative  action. 
And  I  want  to  commend  the  manager  of 
this  bill,  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  for 
accepting  this  amendment. 

The  Interior  Committer  originally 
adopted  a  separate  residual  fuel  oil  re- 
sei-ve  to  S.  677  and  my  amendment  to 
establish  a  home  heating  oil  resei-ve  was 
adopted  on  the  floor  during  the  Senate 
consideration  of  S.  677. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  and 
the  managers  for  including  the  technical 
amendment  I  suggested  to  specify  that 
my  amendment  was  concerned  solely 
with  home  heating  oil;  that  is.  No.  2  and 
No.  4  fuel  oil  and,  of  such  importance  to 
Maine,  kerosene,  used  as  home  heating 
oil. 

Thus,  it  will  require  strategic  reserves 


of  these  fuels  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
security  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time?  ° 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  Is  anybody  in  the 
Chamber  who  is  opposed  to  the  bill'  is 
tlie  time  controlled  by  proponents  and 
opponents,  or  is  it  controlled  by  pro- 
ponents? How  is  that  handled' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
IS  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizdna. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Chair 
might  wish  to  reconsider,  this  matter 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  I  believe  the  time  on  this 
side  Is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  that  side  is  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Under  the  rules  of  de- 
bate in  this  body,  the  time  should  be 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents.  Is  the  Senator  from  Vii-ginia 
an  opponent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
asks  who  yields  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  m.aking  a  parlia- 
mentarj-  inquiry. 

Is  it  correct  that  tlie  time  is  con- 
trolled  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
must  be  yielded. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  vield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  he  can 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes have  been  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  the  Ume  to  be  divided 
between  proponents  and  dpponents,  or 
is  it  to  be  controlled  by  proponents  in 
order  to  shut  out  debate  from  opponents' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  di- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  stated  what' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  divides 
the  time  between  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon >  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond'. 
The  time  is  now  being  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CANNON)  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  desire  for  any  extended 
time,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  any  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  to  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator  from  Alaska. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
desire? 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Fifteen  minutes,  to 
start  with. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  yielded  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  discuss, 
in  general,  the  concept  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

I  agi'ee  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  think  it  will 
go  a  long  way  to  ameliorate  the  quality  of 
the  legislation  we  have  before  us. 

I  should  like  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  that  I  will  be  offering,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  his  staff,  so  that  they  can  begin  to 
cogitate  on  its  ramifications  and  pos- 
sibly effect  a  compromise.  I  will  only  be 
attempting  to  amend  section  2,  the  part 
dealing  with  reserve  No.  4.  The  amend- 
ment will  take  the  language  that  was 
passed  in  H.R.  49,  which  required  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  uses  of  the  land  in  the 
petroleum  reserve,  23  million  acres,  and 
expand  that  to  also  require  a  study  of  the 
socioeconomic  impact  that  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  this  area  of  Alaska  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  exploration  and  possible  de- 
velopment that  might  take  place.  It 
would  restrict  the  decision  on  develop- 
ment to  a  decision  made  by  Congress, 
which  is  similar  to  the  Melcher  bill  which 
passed  the  House. 

The  next  aspect  of  my  amendment 
would  be  to  transfer  jurisdiction  of  petro- 
leum reserve  No.  4  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
is  recognized  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices  that  this  eventually 
would  have  to  be  done.  Since  it  would 
have  to  be  done  eventually,  we  might  as 
well  get  it  done. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  accelerate  the  present  ex- 
ploration that  is  going  on.  It  is  a  7-year 
program,  2  years  of  which  have  expired, 
with  5  years  left  to  run.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  dillydally  with 
this  kind  of  program,  when  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  essentially  1  year  by 
the  private  sector.  However,  realizing 
that  we  have  to  contend  with  incompe- 
tence and  bureaucracy  that  is  involved 
by  the  Navy  handling  it,  I  would  give 
them  three  times  what  it  would  take  the 
private  sector  to  do  it,  and  that  would 
give  them  3  years. 

Also,  the  amendment  would  ask  that 
the  product  of  this  exploration  activity 
be  skewed  toward  development  of  in- 
formation on  natural  gas,  so  that  Con- 
gress could  be  apprised  by  about  June  1 
of  next  year  as  to  what  the  potential  is 
for  natural  gas  within  the  petroleum 
resei-ve.  This  would  have  a  bearing  if 
Congress  were  involved  in  any  decision- 
making on  the  alternative  sources  of 
transporting  natural  gas  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  south  48. 

My  amendment  applies  strictly  to  the 
Alaskan  situation.  It  does  not  touch  the 
Elk  Hills  situation.  I  will  leave  that  to 


other  Senators  whose  States  may  be  im- 
pacted. 

Speaking  to  the  whole  national  issue, 
this  legislation,  unfortunately,  perpetu- 
ates a  policy  which  has  operated  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  am  thunderstruck  when  I  read 
the  report.  It  states  that  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  are  not  going  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis.  I  will  buy  that.  Trans- 
ferring or  doing  something  with  the 
Naval  petroleum  reserves  will  not  solve 
the  energy  crisis.  But  it  would  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  economic  sit- 
uation the  American  people  are  experi- 
encing as  a  result  of  this  unfortunate, 
foolhardy  policy,  and  the  perpetuation 
of  this  policy. 

I  think  the  fallacy  of  this  policy  can 
best  be  seen  by  what  took  place  during 
the  Arab  embargo.  The  committee  has 
reported  this  out,  indicating  that  it 
would  have  some  benefit  on  future 
embargoes. 

When  we  were  faced  with  the  Arab 
embargo,  the  armed  services  of  this 
country,  which  were  powered  by  conven- 
tional fuel  aroimd  the  world,  were  es- 
sentially brought  to  almost  a  standstill; 
in  fact,  they  could  have  been  brought  to 
a  standstill  in  several  short  days,  because 
we  had  no  strategic  storage  abroad.  So, 
therefore,  our  fleets  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  far  Pacific  were  depending  upon 
direct  shipments  of  oil  from  the  Arab 
countries.  Consequently,  when  the  em- 
bargo went  into  effect,  those  fleets  and 
that  military  capability  were  essentially 
paralyzed. 

What  contingency  plan  did  our  Navy 
planners  have  in  that  eventuality? 

I  was  at  a  breakfast  with  Secretary 
Schlesinger.  I  brought  up  the  matter.  It 
was  most  embarrassing  to  find  out  that 
the  Navy,  that  plans  for  all  contingen- 
cies, had  no  contingency  plan;  in  fact, 
it  was  a  very  big  secret,  and  everyone 
tried  to  cover  it  up,  but  essentially  we 
were  prostrate  before  the  naked  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  Arab  community. 

What  does  the  Navy  do  to  attempt  to 
correct  that  situation?  Absolutely  noth- 
ing. They  come  here  with  a  report  that 
states,  rather  than  just  preserve  the  oil 
for  the  Navy,  now  we  presei-ve  it  for  all 
the  armed  services. 

The  oil  from  Elk  Hills  is  not  going  to 
go  for  the  American  people.  It  is  going 
to  go,  potentially,  for  the  armed  services 
of  this  country.  The  oil  from  petroleum 
reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska  is  not  to  go  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  shackled  by 
a  policy  that  hoards  this  oil  for  the  armed 
services. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that,  when  we  had 
the  Arab  boycott,  the  first  thing  the 
President  did  was  take  up  the  War  Pro- 
ductions Act  and  say  that  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  would  have 
first  call  on  all  gasoline,  all  diesel,  all 
oil  products  of  the  United  States.  The 
aimed  services  would  have  first  call  on 
these  products  before  any  civilian  needs 
were  satisfied. 

So,  we  had  one  big  ban-el  of  oil  avail- 
able to  the  American  constituency,  and 


when  the  emergency  occurred,  the  armed 
services  took  right  off  the  top  whatever 
they  needed.  I  think  that  is  as  it  should 
be  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  de- 
fense is  a  top  priority. 

But  what  I  cannot  understand  is  the 
continued  policy  of  hoarding.  We  know 
in  an  emergency  we  can  take  from  the 
top,  but  I  cannot  understand  the  con- 
tinued policy  of  hoarding  from  this  total 
supply  of  oil  that  we  aU  have  as  a  na- 
tion, hoarding  from  that  capacity  to 
place  these  reserves  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  armed  senices. 

By  this  hoarding  two  things  occur: 

First,  the  aimed  services  do  not  have 
the  reserves  ready  to  use  and  never  will. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  take  oil  from 
Elk  Hills  to  the  Mediterranean  in  time 
of  a  crisis.  It  just  will  not  happen.  So  it 
really  is  the  continuation  of  this  old 
policy  of  hoarding. 

Second,  the  amoimt  hoarded  is  uncon- 
scionable. We  take  the  amount  of  oil 
that  we  expect  within  these  reserves, 
some  where  on  the  order  of  20  to  50  bil- 
lions of  barrels.  We  compute  that  out  as 
to  what  we  were  using  at  peak  levels  of 
consumption  during  the  Second  World 
War.  We  find  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  is  party  to  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  Navy  to  hoard  from  the 
American  people  a  quantity  of  oil  that 
would  permit  supplies  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  this  country  to  go  for  a  30-  to  40- 
year  war. 

Let  me  submit,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  30-  or  40-year  war,  a 
lot  of  other  things  in  our  society  will 
break  dowai  before  the  energy  supply 
capability  of  the  armed  services  of  this 
counti-y. 

So  I  think  it  is  tragic  that  here  we 
have  a  department  of  government  that 
deals  with  energy,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  is  denied  management  of 
these  reserves.  Because  of  the  worst 
aspects  of  Parkinson's  law.  and  the 
greater  realization  of  the  Peter  princi- 
ple, we  see  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  handmaidens  to  the  military 
bureaucracy,  wanting  to  hang  onto  these 
energy  reserves. 

Senators  will  recall  during  the  boy- 
cott there  were  many  charges  made  that, 
oh,  the  oil  companies  were  hoarding  oil 
from  the  American  people;  therefore,  we 
should  prosecute  them  and  take  them 
to  justice. 

Lo  and  behold,  there  has  been  no  oil 
company  that  has  been  found  to  have 
hoarded  oil  from  the  American  people. 

But  there  has  been  a  group  that  has 
hoarded  oil  from  the  American  people 
and  that  has  been  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  concert  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  What  we  have 
hoarded  from  the  American  people  was 
the  billion-plus  quantity  of  oil  that  ex- 
isted right  in  California.  Right  in  one 
of  the  major  consumption  markets  of 
this  country,  we  have  over  a  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  we  have  some  gas.  Does 
one  think  we  have  the  gcxxl  sense  to  make 
that  available  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia? Heck  no. 

We  would  rather  have  them  buy  Arab 
oil  at  $14  a  barrel.  It  is  just  that  sim- 
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pie.  It  Is  nothing  more 
that. 

This  piece  of  legislation  Is 
to  get  one  drop  of  oil  to  the 
California.  Heaven  sakes  no. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is 
to  get  one  drop  of  oil  from  the . 
Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska  to  the 
people.  Heck  no. 

I  often  wonder  why  the  _ 
wants  to  control  the  oU,  but 
I  address  a  question  to  the 
this  bill: 

Do  we  have  any  naval  v___ 
propelled  by  natural  gas?  If 
then  why  do  we  Insist  on 
of  the  natural  gas? 

It    took    10   years    to    get 
clutches  of  the  Navy  what  little 
of  gas  that  is  sold  to  the  poor 
Barrow,  Alaska.  It  took  10  y_ 
people  used  to  fly  in  diesel  fuel 
line  from  the  South  48  of 
States,  fly  It  over  5.000  miles 
Alaska,  where  they  are  sitting 
ural  gas.  and  then  sell  that 
three  and  four  times  what  It 
down  here  to  buy  this  gasolinje 
That  Is  what  we  did  for  the 
Barrow. 

It  took  10  years  of  fighting 
by  one  of  my  predecessors,  E. 
Bartlett,  to  get  that  natural 
people  of  Barrow. 

We  witness  the  great 
this  Federal  Government, 
Government     that     when 
throughout  this  Nation  one  . 
paying  the  highest  rate  in  the 
natural  gas  today.  Under  the 

the    Federal    Power     

highest  is  50  cents  and  the  av. 
cents  across  the  country.  Guess 
poor  natives  In  Barrow,  Alaska 
ing   under   the   great 
paternal  guidance  of  the 
emment.  exercised  by  the 
the  Navy?  They  are  paying  77 
M  ft.*,  27  cents  more  than 
American  citizen  Is  paying 
trol  of  the  Federal  Power 
and  over  twice  what  the 
lean  citizen  is  paying  by 
This  Is  what  comes  from 

department    of    the    Gov 

knows  nothing  about  energy, 
concerned    vnth    its    own 
handling  the  subject. 

That   is   only   part   of    the 
There  is  still  more  to  come. 

Maybe  the  managers  of  this 
tell  me  what  naval  vessels,  tanks 
planes  we  propel  with  coal, 
course,  we  have  one  of  the 
reserves   In   the    world,    the 
Reserve  No.  4. 

There  is  nothing  being  done 
coal.  One  cannot  do  anything 
coal  because  it  is  in  the  contrail 
Navy. 

So,  I  just  wonder  why,  when 
is  going  to  be  spendirg  billions 
to  get  this  country  moving  on 
coal,  we  sit  back  here  bUthely  „ 
Navy  control  one  of  the  major 
coal  reserves  existing  on  the  North 
lean  Continent,  or.  as  a  matter 
the  Western  Hemisphere 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
manager  of  this  bill,  the  proponents  and 
opponents,  whoever  Is  controlling  all  this 
time  that  I  flnd  so  dlfBcult  to  get  a  hold 
of,  to  respond  to  some  of  these  questions. 
If  I  could  get  some  time  by  doing  so,  I  will 
start  putting  in  a  bunch  of  amend- 
ments— if  that  is  what  we  want  to 
operate. 

If  there  is  no  one  else  going  to  oppose 
this  legislation,  I  hope  I  could  have  the 
full  hour. 

I  pose  that  question  to  the  manager 
of  the  bUI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  2173,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  6410,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  naval  petroleum  reserves.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the 
full  exploration  and  development  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  and  to  pennit 
limited  production.  This  will  better  as- 
sure that  these  naval  petroleum  reserves 
are  up  to  a  state  of  readiness  where  they 
could  produce  at  capacity  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  are  the  allowance  of  lim- 
ited production  to  fill  a  strategic  reserve, 
if  the  President  feels  that  is  necessarj-, 
and  the  defraying  of  the  cost  of  explora- 
tion and  development  of  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  by  allowing  the  sale  of  part 
of  the  production.  This  last  feature  will 
relieve  the  taxpayer  from  having  to  bear 
the  cost  of  this  Increased  exploration  and 
development  and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  de- 
sirable feature  of  the  bill. 

The  naval  petroleum  reserves  that  are 
affected  by  the  bill  are  No.  1,  Elk  Hills, 
Kern  County,  Calif.,  where  there  are  1.1 
billion  barrels  in  proven  petroleum  re- 
serves; and  No.  3,  Teapot  Dome,  Wyo., 
with  an  estimated  42.5  million  barrels.  In 
addition,  the  bill  directs  a  study  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  located  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Alaska,  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  developing,  produc- 
ing, and  transporting  oil  from  this  Alaska 
reserve.  The  committee  felt  exploration 
and  development  of  NPR  No.  4  should  not 
be  authorized  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion because  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
explored and  almost  completely  undevel- 
oped. This  reserve  is  estimated  to  contain 
10  to  33  billion  barrels  of  petroleum,  al- 
though only  100  million  barrels  have  been 
proven.  Therefore,  the  committee  felt  a 
study,  which  must  be  completed  180  days 
after  this  legislation  is  signed  into  law, 
would  give  the  Congress  a  much  better 
feel  on  how  to  proceed  with  this  particu- 
lar NPR. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  other 
factors  that  are  pertinent  in  the  bill  that 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  committee  was  con- 
cerned that,  during  the  exploration  and 
development  of  the  NPR's,  the  reserves 
should  not  be  excessively  depleted.  To 
that  end,  the  bill  requires  that  produc- 


tion not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum efBclent  rate  or  350,000  barrels  per 
day.  whichever  Is  less.  Further,  it  was 
determined  that  the  production  should 
be  limited  to  5  years,  at  which  time 
Congress  can  reassess  whether  additional 
legislation  might  be  required  for  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves,  and  that  the 
Elk  Hills  reserve  production  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  agreement  with  Standard 
Oil  of  California  that  protects  public 
interest,  since  Standard  Oil  owns  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  Elk  Hills 
field.  Finally,  authority  is  given  to  the 
President  that  oil  produced  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  be  placed  In  a 
strategic  reserve  "as  authorized  by  law." 
The  Intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  permit 
the  most  economical  development  of  a 
strategic  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  any  current  shortage 
of  domestic  oil.  The  limited  production 
that  will  come  from  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  will  not  solve  that  problem,  even 
if  the  reserves  were  produced  at  capacity. 
Rather,  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
assure  the  continued  readiness  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  protection  of  this  na- 
tional resource.  The  fact,  as  our  report 
points  out,  that  some  additional  domes- 
tic oil  will  come  into  the  economy  Is  an 
added  bonus. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 
as  reported. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  engagement  In  a  committee. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Virginia  can 
answer  the  question.  If  not,  I  shall  be 
back  in  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  34  minutes;  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  33  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  830 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  830  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  9,  beginning  on  line  12  through 
line  19.  strike  all  of  section  2.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  shall,  in  cooperation 
and  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  de- 
velop and  submit  to  the  Congress  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation a  written  report  recommending  pro- 
cedures for  the  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 4.  The  report  wUl  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  analyses  of  arrangements  that  will 
provide  for  (1)  participation  by  private  in- 
dustry and  private  capital,  and  (2)  leasing  to 
private  industry.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cooper- 
ate fully  with  the  Administrator  and  each 
other,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
provide  to  the  Administrator  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  all  relevant  data  on  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  4  which  is  requested 
In  order  to  assist  the  Administrator  with 
preparation  of  his  report  and  In  order  to  as- 
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gist  the  Seereury  of  the  Interior  In  fuimilng 
bis  respoDslbUlUes  under  this  section. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  earlier  today,  on  this  bill,  adopted 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  It 
provides,  on  page  15  of  the  amendment, 
for  a  naval  petioleum  resei-ve  study  to  be 
imdertaken  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 

S.  2173,  on  page  9,  provides  for  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and,  in  the 
report  language,  It  requires  him  to  con- 
sult with  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  My  amendment  No.  830  requires 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  in  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
submit  to  Congress,  within  6  months  or 
180  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, a  written  report  recommending 
procedures  for  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4.  Then  this  study 
would  Include  analyses  of  arrangements 
that  would  provide  for  participation  by 
private  Industry  and  private  capital  and 
leasing  to  private  Industry. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to  In- 
sure that  Congress  will  have  a  relatively 
uinbiased  report  on  the  various  alterna- 
tives for  exploring,  developing,  and  pro- 
ducing the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  No. 
4,  before  It  makes  a  final  decision  on  this 
matter.  The  existing  language  in  section 
2  of  this  bill  Umits  us  in  this  regard  in 
that  it  provides  that  only  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  to  report  back  to  Congress 
within  180  days  on  his  proposal  for  de- 
velopment and  pi-oduction  of  Pet)  4.  It 
further  states  that  he  is  to  consider  ar- 
rangements that  will  "provide  an  Incen- 
tive for  private  capital." 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  language 
will.  In  essence,  cement  in  concrete  the 
existing  situation  with  the  Navy  as  op- 
erator which,  in  turn,  subcontracts  to 
private  industry  for  the  supervision  of 
only  the  mechanical  operations.  It  will 
preclude  any  real  consideration  of  other 
alternate  methods  of  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  of  Pet  4  such  as 
leasing  to  private  Industry.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  be  deficient  in  this  regard  and 
cannot  be,  because  of  tlie  statutory  lan- 
guage of  section  2.  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  various  alternatives  available  to 
the  Congress. 

My  amendment  does  not  mandate  a 
change  In  jurisdiction  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment or  to  any  other  Federal  agency.  It 
does  Insure  that,  before  a  final  decision 
is  made.  Congress  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  an  imblased  report  on  how  to 
proceed  with  Pet  4.  This  report  will  be  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Navy,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  the  PEA  as  lead  agency. 
Both  the  Navy  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment have  vested  Interests  in  this 
matter.  With  the  FEA  leading  the  study. 
It  should  be  possible  to  Insure  greater 
objectivity  In  its  preparation  and  yet  re- 
ceive the  Taluable  contributions  of  the 
departments  which  are  most  familiar 


with  Pet  4  and  Federal  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing policy. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would  be 
consistent  with  recently  passed  S.  677. 
the  strategic  reserves  blU,  which  contains 
a  similar  role  for  tlie  FEA  in  reporting 
to  Congres.s  on  Naval  Petroleum  Resei-ve 
No.  4. 

I  believe  there  are  several  compelling 
reasons  why  the  Navy's  jurisdiction  and 
method  of  operaticHi  of  Pet  4  should  be 
quesUoned.  One,  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4  encompasses  a  ti-emendous 
area,  approximately  37.000  square  miles. 
It  contains  a  potential  of  up  to  33  billion 
barrels  of  recoverable  reserves.  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  the  best  Interests  of 
tlie  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
served  if  any  oil  which  might  be  found 
in  the  Pet  4  area  is  made  available  for 
domestic  consumption  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. A  more  thorough  and  rapid  explo- 
ration of  the  37.000-square-mile  area  can 
take  place  if  a  number  of  firms  are  per- 
mitted to  evaluate  their  own  explora- 
tory ideas  on  smaller  portions  of  the  re- 
serve.  The  leasing  procedures   on   the 
Outer   Continental   Shelf,   which   have 
been  handled  for  many  years  by  the  In- 
terior Department,  have  yielded  excel- 
lent results  for  those  areas  leased.  Al- 
though the  Navy  does  contract  to  private 
industry  for  the  mechanical  opeiations, 
the  Navy  still  makes  all  the  decisions  as 
to  where  to  diul,  how  deep  to  diill,  where 
to  center  seismic  activity,  and  so  forth. 
In  other  words,  the  Navy  has  the  man- 
agerial responsibility  of  the  operations. 
Under  a  plan  in  which  tracts  in  Pet  4 
would  be  leased  to  private  industi-y.  the 
private  companies  would  not  only  have 
operational  responsibility  but  also  man- 
agerial responsibihty.  This  is  important 
becaiise  it  encourages  eflBciency  and  re- 
duces cost.  Similarly,  If  the  capital  is 
supplied  by  private  industry,  general  pur- 
pose Federal  revenues  would  not  be  uti- 
lized for  what  has.  in  the  past,  been  a 
private  function.  All  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  paying  the  costs 
of  operation,  where  as  it  should  be  paid 
only  by  those  who  use  petroleum.  I  also 
beUeve  that  existing  leasing  procedures 
adequately  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  chances  of  finding 
significant  quantities  of  hydiocarbons  Is 
enhanced  If  many  firms  with  their  own 
exploratory  concepts  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  their  ideas.  Restricting  the 
number  of  Ideas  tested  lowers  the  chances 
of  flndhig  oil.  Thirty-seven  thousand 
square  miles  is  a  tremendous  area  for  one 
organization  to  have  managerial  and 
conceptual  responsibility  for  explorhig. 
I  would  be  as  opposed  to  leasing  the  en- 
tire area  to  one  private  firm  as  I  am  to 
allowing  one  Federal  bureaucracy  the 
sole  responsibility  of  where  to  explore 
and  drill. 

Keep  In  mind  that  the  chances  of  find- 
ing another  field  the  size  of  Prudhoe  Bay 
are  extremely  slim.  If  there  are  33  billion 
barrels  of  recoverable  reserves  imder- 
lylng  Pet  4,  It  Is  much  more  likely  these 
will  be  foimd  In  a  number  of  smaller 
fields.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  tremendous 
number  of  exploratory  wells  will  have  to 


be  drilled  to  locate  them.  Having  only 
one  organization  responsible  for  con- 
tracting and  decisionmaking  would  only 
dilute  the  effort  and  reduce  our  chances 
of  finding  the  oil  our  coimtry  so  desper- 
ately needs. 

Seamd,  I  do  not  believe  that  Pet  4  Is 
loglsUcally  situated  so  that  it  can  be 
realistically  considered  a  strategic  re- 
serve for  eitlicr  the  Navy  or  the  Armed 
Forces  In  time  of  war.  It  Is  too  remote  and 
the  supply  lines  too  long,  regardless  of 
whether  the  oil  is  to  be  transported  by 
sea  or  by  pipeline,  for  it  to  be  adequately- 
protected. 

Thus,  the  only  real  value  for  the  oil  in 
Pet  4  is  for  the  current  constunption  and 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  quicker  the  oil  under  Pet  4  Is  brought 
to  market,  the  quicker  wUl  our  economy 
prosper.  By  so  doing,  we  will  reduce  vul- 
nerabiUty  to  futiwe  supply  cutoff.  Im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments,  and  k>wer 
d(Mnestic  Inflation.  I  do  not  believe  such 
an  economic  function  should  Ue  within 
the  Department  of  Defense:  It  should  be 
handled  by  private  industry. 

Third,  the  Navy  has  not  demonstrated 
tremendous  expertise  and  competence  at 
exploring  for  and  producing  oil  and  gas. 
There  is,  first  of  all.  no  reason  to  give 
them  this  experience  by  allowing  them  to 
experiment  with  a  project  which  has  the 
scope  and  potential  importance  of  ex- 
ploring and  producing  Pet  4.  Second,  to 
entrust  this  function  to  an  organization 
without  the  experience  and  competence 
is,  in  my  opinion,  taking  an  unnecessai-y 
gamble  with  the  lives  and  futures  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Navj- 
should  rightfully  serve  the  function  of 
protecting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  aggression  on  the  high  seas,  but  it 
should  not  directly  explore  for  and  pro- 
duce oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already- 
passed  a  bill  transferring  jurisdiction  for 
all  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  shall  not 
begin  to  speculate  as  to  how  this  jurisdic- 
tional problem  can  be  rectified.  In  fact, 
I  have  little  quarrel  with  continued  oper- 
ation by  the  Navy  of  Petroleum  Reserves 
Nos.  1,  2.  and  3,  because  most  of  this  oil 
has  ah-eady  been  found;  the  Navy  has 
already  well  developed  plans  for  produc- 
ing it;  and  most  of  the  oil  is  earmarked 
for  inclusion  in  a  national  strategic  re- 
serves storage  program.  I  do,  however, 
question  whether  continued  operation  of 
Pet  4  by  the  Navy  is  advisable.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  responsibihty  for  this  area 
should  more  properly  rest  hi  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  with  leasing 
potential  oil  and  gas  acreage  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  emphasize  tliat  my  amendment  does 
not  address  the  jurisdictional  problem  for 
Pet  4  but  merely  insures  that  Congress 
is  not  deprived  of  analyses  of  alternate 
approaches  which  might  not  be  fully  In- 
vestigated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Thus,  at  the  time  a  final  decision  is  to  be 
made,  Congress  will  not  be  limited  to  one 
approach  just  because  we  now  restrict 
the  scc^je  of  the  Investigation. 
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I  believe  that  this  amendment  Is  con- 
sistent with  other  provisions  fuid  the 
other  study  that  we  just  recently  adopted 
as  pai't  of  the  Jackson  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  Insure  that  this  l)ody  will 
have  available  to  it  the  pertinent  infor- 
mation that  it  should  have  in  jrder  to 
make  a  sound  judgment  as  to  ^irhat  the 
ultimate  jurisdiction  over  the  P<  troleum 
Reserve  No.  4  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  from  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  this  amend- 
ment is  acceptable. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

This  amendment  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  bill  and  the  supplement  of 
the  report,  except  that,  in  the  bill,  we 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy 
shall  develop  and  submit  to  Cong  ress  the 
written  proposal  for  its  ultimate  produc- 
tion. This  {onendment  provides  i  hat  the 
Administrator  of  FEA  also  do  V'is.  We 
do  require  in  the  report  consultation  and 
that  is  written  into  the  law,  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  S^retary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  fuly  with 
the  Administrator  and  with  each  other 
and  to  provide  the  relevant  data,  I  think 
it  is  good.  These  three  agencies  are  all 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  Administratoi  of  tho 
FEA  might  have  a  little  stronger  access 
to  the  ear  of  the  administration  on  this 
particular  subject.  I  am  willing  b)  accept 
the  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mp.  Presi- 
dent, I,  too,  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  There  are  large  resferves  in 
Alaska.  With  regard  to  reserve  No.  4, 
we  do  not  know  just  how  much  oil  is  in 
it;  10  to  33  billion  barrels  has  been  esti- 
mated. I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  Energy  Office  give  us  a  report  in  180 
days.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Is  there  a  time  limit  on 
this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  Tiere  Is 
a  time  limit  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  me  so  ne  time 
for  comment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly.  How  much? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

TiTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T  iie  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  i.s  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  any  objection  to  the  lamend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ok  ahoma, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  time  for  son  eone  to 
warn  not  only  this  body  but  the  rest  of 
the  country  of  the  fact  that  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  4  is  not  a  i>anacea 
for  the  Nation's  energy  problems. 

It  is  an  area  that  is  equally  aa  hostile 
as  that  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area.  It  Is  a 
vast  reserve  of  25  million  acres,  and  It  Is 
a  reserve  that  once  we  have  proved  the 
existence  of  the  petroleum  that  Is  capa- 
ble of  being  recovered  there — and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  we  wUl  prive  that 
there  are  substantial  deposits  of  petro- 
leum there — additional  transportation 
mechanisms  will  have  to  be  devis^;  pos- 


sibly, a  pipeline  down  the  west  side  of 
Alaska,  at  least  a  series  of  connecting 
pipelines  to  utilize  the  existing  route  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  and  that 
would  mean  looping  the  existing  oil  pipe- 
line. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  are  dealing 
In  time  frames  that  really  call — and  I 
will  not  object  to  the  terms  of  the 
amendment — but  really  call  for  more 
than  180  days  to  study  this  reserve  and 
to  determine  what  is  the  proper  way  to 
handle  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  our  State  right  now 
is  rocking  to  try  to  recover  from  the  on- 
slaught of  the  largest  single  project 
ever  constructed  by  private  enterprise  in 
the  history  of  man. 

I  supported  that  project  before  the 
Senate.  I  still  support  that  project,  but 
I  do  think  there  is  a  limit  to  which  we 
can  go  to  try  to  develop  an  area  such  as 
ours,  and  that  limit  would  be  the  pace 
at  which  we  can  really  survive  in  terms 
of  the  economy  that  is  not  related  to  the 
pipeline  or  oil  and  gas  development,  and 
also  the  impact  on  the  whole  State  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  future  as  a  renew- 
able resources  producer. 

Again  I  say  I  am  not  going  to  object 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma's  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  hope  if  the  people  involved 
and  who  have  the  responsibility  in  FEA 
and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  and  Secretary 
of  Interior  come  back  to  the  Senate  and 
to  Congress  and  state  that  180  days  are 
too  short  a  time,  that  we  will  under- 
stand, 25  million  acres  is  probably  the 
size  of  the  whole  New  England  area  down 
to  and  Including  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  try  to  make  a  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  the 
procedures  for  the  development  of  that 
area  consistent  with  its  value  and,  par- 
ticularly, its  wildlife  values,  I  think  may 
be  rushing  the  whole  proposition. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the 
amendment  because  I  think  we  are  going 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that  is  getting 
everybody  involved  to  study  the  problem 
and  give  Congress  some  recommenda- 
tions. 

But  I  do  hope  we  are  prepared  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  de- 
velop tlie  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
and  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  work  out 
the  relationship  so  that  there  is.  In  fact, 
a  proper  role  for  private  enterprise  in 
the  development  of  those  great  reserves 
in  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
jielding  his  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  First,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  completely  agree  with  him 
that  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  are  not 
going  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  of  our  en- 
ergy problems,  and  I  pointed  that  out  in 
my  speech,  although  one  of  our  col- 
leagues later  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
thought  perhaps  it  was  going  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  of  It,  which  I  do  not 
agree  with. 

Fiu-ther,  and  with  respect  to  the  180- 
day  period,  in  the  bill  originally  we  had 
considered  a  1-year  period,  and  in  com- 
mittee, as  a  result  of  the  hearings,  we 
determined  that  because  of  the  urgency 


of  the  problem,  of  trying  to  get  a  report 
back,  we  would  shorten  tliat  to  180  days. 

I  am  sure  if  the  agencies  are  working 
diligently  at  the  job  and  come  back  to 
Congress  and  say,  "We  just  simply  can- 
not get  the  report  to  you  within  that 
period  of  time,'  I  would  expect  and  hope 
certainly  that  Congress  will  provide  ad- 
ditional time. 

But  I  think  this  is  going  to  hold  their 
feet  to  the  fire,  the  feet  of  all  three,  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Administrator  of 
FEA,  and  this  will  certainly  hold  their 
feet  to  the  fire. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  it  may  hold 
then-  feet  to  the  ice  unless  180  days  start 
at  the  right  time.  We  have  about  a  three- 
and-a-half -month  season  in  that  reserve 
when  you  can  really  be  on  the  ground, 
otherwise  you  are  going  to  be  on  the  ice, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  the 
difference  in  taking  seismic  measure- 
ments when  you  have  an  ice  cover  and 
when  you  do  not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  certainly  recognize 
that  much  of  this  work  has  got  to  be 
done  when  the  ground  Is  not  frozen  over 
to  be  meaningful,  so  it  does  impose  a 
limitation. 

Now,  the  Administrator  of  FEA,  in  his 
letter — and  I  think  the  letter  is  in  the 
report — indicated  that  they  would  pre- 
fer authorization  of  NPR  production  now 
and  removal  of  any  time  limit  cm  1,  2,  or 
3.  We  wanted  to  hold  a  control  on  this, 
so  we  just  said  5  years  on  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
we  said  we  are  not  going  to  order  pro- 
duction of  NPR  4  until  they  come  back 
to  us  with  a  meaningful  plan  and  let 
Congress  approve  the  plan  at  that  time, 
and  go  ahead  and  order  production  in- 
stead of  just  saying  this  time,  "Well,  you 
can  go  right  ahead,"  without  knowing 
what  that  plan  is  going  to  be. 

So  I  think  the  Senator's  and  my  views 
are  closely  together,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
I  certainly  agree  with  him  that  Pet  4  is 
not  a  panacea  to  the  problems  of  energy 
shortage  in  this  country.  But  it  Is  be- 
cause of  that  that  I  think  the  6-month 
time  limit  for  the  study  is  vei-y  important. 
Obviously,  there  are  parts  of  this  study 
that  need  to  be  carried  on  with  additional 
time,  and  that  would  be  accomplished 
and  could  be  accommodated,  but  I  do 
think  it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
there  could  be  some  decisions  made  by 
Congress  based  on  recommendations  of 
this  study  to  decide  what  role  private 
industry  would  play,  to  decide  what  role 
the  leasing  to  private  industry  could  ac- 
complish and  could  play,  and  there  could 
be  a  movement  made  of  leasing  in  this 
area  if  this  was  the  will  of  Congress,  and 
if  this  was  decided  in  this  study  and 
Congress  acted  in  this  direction. 

So  I  think  there  can  be  a  lot  accom- 
plished in  the  6-month  period  to  give 
Congress  a  chance  to  look  at  scHne  of  the 
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(Options  it  has.  Obviously,  In  a  vast  area 
as  Pet  4  It  cannot  be  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated, and  that  would  not  be  the  Intent  of 
the  study.  There  would  need  to  be  studies 
continuing  tn  the  future. 

I  am  prepared  to 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

I  certainly  am  in  accord  with  the  Sen- 
ator's desires  on  this.  I  just  want  to  add 
my  voice  that  the  intent  i  very  sound. 
Certainly  this  is  the  aspect  of  it  to  ex- 
plore— ^how  we  can  involve  the  private 
sector — because  I  think  if  we  do  not,  we 
are  going  to  continue  with  the  idiotic 
programs  that  we  have. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  is  aware  that 
In  Pet  4  we  have  a  5 -year  contract  that 
has  just  been  signed  by  the  Navy,  and  if 
they  were  to  back  away  appreciably  from 
this  contract  there  would  be  considerable 
and  severe  penalties.  So  really  what  we 
are  after  is  what  is  going  tj  happen  after 
the  exploration  is  finished. 

I  will  be  offering  an  amendment  that 
win  take  that  5-year  contract  and  com- 
press it  down  to  3  years,  which  is  very 
easy  to  do.  The  only  reason  we  are  talk- 
ing 5  years  is  because  of  the  dilly- 
dallying of  the  Navy.  But  I  would  com- 
press that  down  to  3  years,  and  then 
support  the  measure  the  House  passed 
overwhelmingly — a  study  with  respect  to 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about.  And 
I  would  expand  it,  and  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  would  join  me  in  expanding  it, 
to  cover  the  private  sector,  and  also  to 
make  a  study  of  the  potential  of  what  the 
wildlife  Is,  or  what  should  be  done  in 
regard  to  it.  Really,  the  Navy  has  gone 
In  there  and  b^mi  it  without  considera- 
tion ol  anything  else. 

So  we  are  talking  about  23  million 
acres.  We  should  have  the  good  sense  to 
study  the  totality  of  it. 

The  question  I  am  really  addressing 
to  my  colleague  is  tliat  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  contract  and,  really, 
nothing  can  be  done  until  that  contract 
of  ejq?loration  has  been  accomplished, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  join  forces  and 
tie  in  and  develop  a  study  that  will  do 
the  whole  job  and  tie  this  study  to  the 
ending  of  exploraUon  so  that  when  the 
exploration  is  fui-nished  we  will  have  all 
the  information  as  to  the  oil  and  gas 
that  is  there,  and  then  we  would  be  privy 
to  a  study  on  the  uses,  wildlife,  what  the 
environmental  risks.  And  then  the  Con- 
gress could  make  the  decision  3  years 
hence,  go  or  no  go. 

The  cmly  change  I  would  have  in  this 
would  be  to  ask  the  Navy,  or  whomever. 
Interior  I  would  hope  would  control  it,  to 
skew  their  research  this  first  year  to- 
ward gas,  so  that  by  June  1  of  next  year 
We  could  have  a  report  on  the  potential 
of  natural  gas  within  the  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4.  This  would  be  very  valuable 
if  Congress  were  to  get  Involved  with 
bnnging  natural  gas  down  from  the 
north  shore  of  Alaska,  either  via  Canada 
or  Alaska.  Some  good  data  this  coming 
year  might  show  that  there  Is  enough 
for  both  Imes,  and  we  might  not  have  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  it. 

So  I  think  this  is  commendable.  I  do 
not  know  what  It  wiU  provide  In  a  short 
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view  to  us  hi  Congress  to  do  anything, 
since  we  are  locked  Into  this  explora- 
tion contract.  And  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing I  want  done  other  than  to  acceler- 
ate the  contract  since  we  have  already 
decided  to  do  it  that  way. 

It  is  on  a  cost  plus  basis.  We  could 
have  done  the  same  thing  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  with  them  putting  up  money, 
letting  them  find  out  what  is  there,  and 
letting  the  companies  who  had  spent  this 
money  have  upset  rights  on  a  bidding 
procedure.  They  would  have  been  happy 
to  spend  the  money  for  that  advantage. 
That  is  the  question  I  pose,  should  we 
not  perhaps  join  forces  in  this  joint  study 
and  set  a  time  limit  that  would  serve 
some  purpose,  to  give  us  the  power  to 
make  a  final  decision? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Alaska  If  the  amendment  he  Is  talking 
about  would  capsule  the  5  years  into  3 
years,  telescope  that? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  it  would. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  that  related  to  this 
bill  or  is  that  related  to  a  bill  in  the 
Commerce  Department? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  that  would  be  in  this 
bill. 

I  would  not  touch  the  other  part  of  this 
bill,  only  section  U. 

My  amendment  would  tiansfer  Pet  4 
to  the  Interior  Department,  which,  hi- 
cidentally.  the  report  from  the  Aimed 
Services  Committee  suggests  is  going  to 
be  a  reality.  They  make  the  statement 
that  this  Is  far  beyond  their  capacity  in 
money  and  in  expertise. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  bring 
about  this  study  which  really  would  in- 
corporate features  of  this  study.  I  will 
give  the  Senator  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment to  make  sure  he  is  satisfied  on  the 
private  sector,  because  I  share  this  view 
very  stiongly,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  we 
have  the  Senator  examine  the  private 
sector  provisions  to  be  satisfied. 

The  other  element  would  be  to  ac- 
celerate 5  years  to  3  yeais,  and  also  ac- 
celerate the  exploraticm  for  natural  gas, 
and  ask  for  a  specific  report  on  natural 
gas  by  June  1  next  year.  The  language 
would  state  that  they  should  skew  their 
drilling  of  holes,  or  their  exploration,  for 
the  first  9  months,  or  almost  a  year  pe- 
riod, toward  natuial  gas,  so  tliey  can  get 
us  a  report  back  on  the  geology  and  po- 
tential of  natural  gas  by  June  1  next 
year. 

That  would  be  the  Intent  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  To  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska,  I  have  not  read  his 
amendment,  but  I  certainly  will  do  that 
and  will  consider  it  very  seriously. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amenciment. 

I  know  that  we  share  the  appreciation 
of  the  success  of  the  private  sector  In 
developing  oil  and  gas  reserves  all  over 
the  world  for  the  benefit  of  this  country 
by  American  companies.  I  also  share  the 
concern  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  about  the  wildlife  In  the  area  of 
Pet  4. 

I  also  share  the  concern  tliat  he  has 
over  the  urgency  of  natural  gas  which  Is 
going  to  be  quite  a  blow  to  a  number  of 


people,  particularly  In  the  East  and  the 
Northeast,  this  coming  winter  when  they 
find  that  the  supplies  they  have  relied 
on  for  a  long  time  are  no  longer  there 
and  that  they  are  going  to  be  short  for 
gas  for  many  purposes  and  particularly 
for  employment  in  various  kinds  of  man- 
ufacture. 

So  I  would  like  to  review  the  Sena- 
tor's amejidment,  which  I  will  do  it 
right  away. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  very  happj-, 
and  I  pose  no  objection  to  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  STE\'ENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  Is  no  mention 
in  the  Senator's  amendment  of  the  great 
Interest  of  the  North  Slope  Native  people 
who  now  will  be  getting  title  to  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  land  which  is,  mainly, 
outside  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4. 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
at  this  time  since  this  Is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  that  we  win  consider,  but  I  do 
want  the  Senate  to  know  that  at  tlie 
time  we  do  consider  the  ultimate  dispo- 
sition, or  at  least  the  framework  for  the 
disposition  of  oil  and  gas  resources  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  I  think 
It  is  going  to  be  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
request  and  get  the  views  of  the  gieat 
Eskimo  organization  that  does  operate 
out  of  Barrow  and  Is  now  acquiring  sub- 
stantial expertise  fn  the  area  of  oil  and 
gas  development. 

I  think  that  tlils  should  be  because 
they  will  have  land  rights  within  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  and  they 
certainly,  I  believe,  will  have  the  exper- 
tise at  that  time  to  be  part  of  the  devel- 
oping companies  In  terms  of  being  able 
to  conduct  the  exploratory  work  and.  ac- 
tually, the  production  from  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4. 

So  I  hope  we  all  recognize  that  that 
study  that  the  bill  contemplates  and  that 
this  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  now  deals  with  Is  just  the  pre- 
liminary phase  in  setting  forth  Uie 
framework  for  the  development  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate learning  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  would  advise  the  distinguished  man- 
imev  oi  the  bill  that  I  am  prepared  fo 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Before  that,  to  just  ex- 
pand on  the  point  in  the  amendment 
.speaking  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  taking  the  language  passed  by 
the  House  overwhelmingly,  we  do  set  up 
a  task  force  that  would  involve  the  Na- 
tives of  the  North  Slope  In  this  3-year 
.'tudy  tliat  would  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress—so we  have  the  people  In  that 
local  area. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
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is  yielded  back.  The  question  s  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  ir^m  Okla- 
homa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideratior  . 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICfiR.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cljrk  read 
a.s  follows : 

On  page  4,  line  20.  Immediately  >efore  the 
period,  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That,  it  such  agreem(  nt  is  not 
reached  within  ninety  days,  the  Secretary 
of  the  NavT  Is  authorized  and  d  irected  to 
exercise  the  authority  for  con(  lemnatlor. 
conferred  by  section  7425  of  this  til  le". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esidei  it,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  floor 
manager.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  co- 
operation in  regard  to  it.  I  urderstand 
that  he  is  m  support  of  the  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  add  lai  iguage  at 
the  end  of  the  provision  in  the  I  ill  which 
conditions  the  authorization  foi  produc- 
tion from  the  Elk  Hills  Reserv  a— Naval 
Reserve  No.  1 — upon  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  the  priva;e  owner 
within  the  reserve  to  operate  the  reserve 
imder  a  imit  contract  which  pre  tects  the 
pubUc  interest.  My  amendment  would 
add  a  proviso  which  would  reqiire  that 
if  an  agreement  were  not  reach(  id  within 
90  days  the  Navy  would  be  author- 
ized to  exercise  its  authority  for  con- 
demnation conferred  by  sectioii  7425  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Cod(  i. 

In  essence,  this  is  a  precj  utionary 
amendment.  As  the  language  o '.  the  bill 
is  now  drafted,  it  would  be  poisible  for 
the  private  owner — Standard  Cil  Co.  of 
CaUf omia — to  refuse  to  reach  ai  ;reement 
satisfactory  to  the  Navj'.  Such  refusal 
would  in  effect  be  a  power  of  'eto  over 
production  from  the  Elk  Hills  Reserve. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
vate owner  would  have  any  reason  to 
prevent  production  from  the  reserve. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  all  come  down  a 
long  and  toituous  legislative  roi  id  trying 
to  get  this  production  authorizjd.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  should  remove 
this  potential  power  of  veto  by  ]  rovidlng 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Navy  with  an  ap- 
propriate recourse  in  the  event  that  the 
private  owner  and  the  Navy  aie  not  in 
agreement. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  an«  udment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presideni ,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  Senator  and  the 
staff.  It  is  a  good  amendment  I  think 
it  will  have  a  very  salutary  eGfect  be- 
catise  if  they  carmot  reach  ai  agree- 
ment within  90  days,  it  will  certainly 
not  permit  the  contractor  to  ha  .'e  a  veto 
simpl:-  by  failing  to  a«ree.  It  w(  uld  per- 
mit the  Government  to  have  iie  con- 
demnation authority.  I  supiort  the 
amendment  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  tiine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  thd  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preident,  I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk 


and  ask  for  its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  previous  amendment  was  cospon- 
sored  by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Tunney). 
This  amendment  Is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Tunney  and  Senator  McIntyre. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dis.pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  Section  7430  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Each  proposal  for  sale  or  exchange 
under  this  title  shall  provide  that  the  terms 
of  every  sale  or  exchange  of  oil  and  gas  from 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  be  so 
structured  as  to  give  full  and  equal  opportu- 
nity for  the  acquisition  of.  or  exchange  for, 
the  oU  and  gas  by  all  Interested  companies, 
Including  major  and  independent  oil  produc- 
ers and  refiners  alUce  and  shall  be  so  struc- 
tured as  to  Include  blocks  small  enough  to 
permit  small  companies  to  offer  viable  bids  on 
the  oU  tendered. 

"(e)  Any  pipeline  which  carries  oil  or  gas 
produced  from  the  naval  petroleiun  reserves 
shall  be  operated  and  maintained  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  and  shall  accept,  convey,  and 
transport  without  discrimination  and  at  rea- 
sonable rates  oil  and  gas  produced  from  na- 
val petroleum  reserves.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  provide  in  every  contract  for  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  oil  or  gas  produced  from 
such  reserves  that  the  contracting  party,  if 
owner  or  operator  of  a  controlling  interest  In 
any  pipeline  or  any  company  operating  the 
pipeline  which  carries  oil  or  gas  produced 
from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  shall  at 
reasonable  rates  and  without  discrimination 
accept  and  convey  the  oil  and  gas  which  is 
produced  from  the  reserves  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  citizen  or  company  not  the 
owner  of  any  pipeline  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  have  the  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  shall  have 
the  authority  to  declare  forfeit  any  contract, 
operating  agreement,  right-of-way,  permit 
or  easement  held  by  any  person  or  entity 
violating  such  rules  or  regulations.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  natural  gas  com- 
mon carrier  pipeline  ojjerated  by  any  person 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  or  any  public  utility  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  a  State  or  municipal  regulatory 
agency  having  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the 
rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of  natural  gas 
to  coiL^umers  within  the  State  or  mtinicipal- 
Ity." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  also  discassed 
this  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  who  is  handling 
the  bill,  and  I  believe  he  also  supports 
this  amendment  I  thank  him  very  much 
for  his  cooperation  on  this  amendment 
and  the  previous  one. 

The  amendment  would  add  two  new 
subsections  to  section  7430  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code.  This  section 
sets  for  the  manner  in  which  products 
from  the  naval  reserves  are  disposed  of. 
My  amendment  would  provide  that  any 
proposal  for  sale  or  exchange  of  oil 
and  gas  produced  f  i-om  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  shtdl  be  structured  in  a 
manner  which  insures  the  participation 


of  all  intere.sted  parties,  including  major 
and  independent  producers  and  refiners 
alike.  It  would  further  specify  that  the 
proposals  for  sale  or  exchange  include 
blocks  that  are  small  enough  to  allow  the 
smaller  companies  to  offer  viable  bids  on 
the  oil  tendered. 

Subsection  (e»  of  my  amendment 
would  requii'e  that  any  pipeline  which 
carries  oil  or  gas  produced  from  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  shall  be  operated  and 
maintained  as  a  common  carrier.  The 
language  of  my  provision  is  identical  to 
subsection  3'f)  of  HJR.  49,  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

In  California,  the  ba.sic  fact  of  the 
pipeline  system  is  that  virtually  no  pipe- 
line is  a  common  carrier.  All  crude  oil 
pipelines  are  private  systems,  primarily 
owned  by  the  major  oil  companies.  Under 
existing  California  law,  the  majors  may 
legally  deny  access  to  any  other  com- 
pany if  the  majors  use  their  pipelines 
only  to  ship  their  own  oil  and  if  they 
refrain  from  "dedication"— from  offer- 
ing to  carry  oil  from  the  community  at 
large. 

The  only  way  for  an  independent  com- 
pany to  ship  its  oil  is  to  sell  it  to  the  pipe- 
line owner — usually  a  major — and  buy  It 
back  at  the  end  of  the  pipeUne  at  what- 
ever price  the  pipeline  owner  is  willing  to 
sell. 

An  investigation  of  this  and  other 
phases  of  the  oil  mdustry  in  CaUfornia 
conducted  last  year  by  the  Legislature's 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Public  Domain 
concluded  that. 

This  pipeline  control  gives  the  majors  con- 
trol over  all  phases  of  crude  oil  marketing. 

Tlie  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  in- 
sure that  this  control  over  crude  (Ml 
marketing  does  not  extend  to  that  which 
will  be  produced  from  the  Elk  Hills  Re- 
serve if  this  bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Michael 
Harvey,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  in  connection 
with  tlie  pending  measure  and  other 
measures  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  that  will  be  con- 
sidered today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest for  Anne  Wray  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  that  the  time  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
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grossment  of  S.  2173.  I  ask  that  it  be  in 
order  to  make  that  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  fully  conversant  with  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California.  I  have  asked  that  he 
might  explain  it  in  somewhat  more  de- 
tail. It  is  an  imprinted  amendment.  I 
have  a  concern  about  the  provision  in 
paragi'aph  (e). 

That  relates  to  common  carriers.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  could  address  himself 
specifically  to  that  provision. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  in  its  actual  effect,  would 
only  have  an  impact  upon  California 
and  upon  Elk  Hills.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  asked  me  during  the  quorum 
call  if  this  would  change  the  situation 
in  Alaska.  It  would  not.  It  conforms  to 
legislation  that  was  passed  regarding  the 
Alaska  pipeline  some  time  ago,  so  there 
would  be  no  impact,  no  change,  no  ef- 
fect on  Alaska.  It  would  affect  only  the 
situation  in  California  in  relationship  to 
the  naval  oil  reserve  at  Elk  Hills. 

The  basic  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  here,  in  California  only,  is  that 
virtually  no  pipeline  is  a  common  car- 
rier. All  ci"ule  oil  pipelines  are  private 
systems,  owned  largely  and  in  virtually 
every  case  by  major  oil  companies.  Under 
California  law — and  this  is  what  has 
concerned  me — the  major  may  legally 
deny  access  to  any  other  company.  That 
is,  the  majors  use  their  pipeUnes  to  ship 
only  their  own  oil,  and  refrain  from 
what  is  called  dedication — that  is,  of- 
fering to  carry  oil  for  the  community 
at  large,  which  can  give  them  a  monop- 
oly over  the  transportation  of  oil.  The 
only  way  an  independent  oil  company 
can  obtain  transportation  of  its  oil  is 
to  sell  the  oil  to  the  major  and  buy  It 
back  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipehne 
at  whatever  price  the  major  chooses  to 
charge,  which  can  mean  huge  profits  for 
the  majors  and  a  great  handicap  for  the 
minors. 

An  investigation  of  this  and  other 
phases  was  conducted  by  the  California 
State  Legislature  in  relationship  to  the 
California  problem,  and  they  concluded 
that  this  pipeline  control  gives  the  ma- 
jors control  over  all  phases  of  oil  mar- 
keting. So  the  effect  of  this  amendment, 
restricted  to  California,  having  no  effect 
over  Alaska,  is  to  insure  that  this  mo- 
nopoly control  will  not  extend  to  that  oil 
which  is  produced  from  the  Elk  HUls 
reserve,  assuming  it  was  attempted. 

Mt.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  California  to  say  there 


was  no  intention  for  the  amendment 
to  apply  to  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4  and  the  Alaska  situation? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  amendment  conforms  to  the 
Alaska  pipeline  measure  that  we  passed 
some  time  ago,  and  therefore  would  not 
affect  the  situation  in  Alaska,  but  deals 
only  with  the  California  and  Elk  Hills 
situation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  be 
certain  that  the  Alaska  Pipeline  and  the 
Rights-of-Way  Acts  apphes  so  far  as 
the  naval  petroleum  reserve  or  any  other 
reserve  in  Alaska  is  concerned,  and  that 
this  amendment  will  apply  to  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  1,  2,  and  3,  and  in 
particular,  not  to  No.  4. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  might 
phrase  some  language  to  indicate  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  reserve  No.  4,  and 
apphes  only  in  California.  Would  that 
be  agreeable  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  To  amend 
his  amendment  to  indicate  that  its 
effect  apphes  only  to  California.       ■<f 

PRIVILIGE    OP   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Tom  Beard  of  my  staff  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest in  behalf  of  Mike  Spaan  of  my 
staff.  He  is  already  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
■objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  California  will  yield,  I 
might  suggest  that  in  subparagi-aph  (e) 
of  his  amendment,  after  the  word 
"pipehne"  he  could  insert  "in  the  State 
of  California".  Would  that  meet  the 
objective? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  so  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified.  The 
Chair  requests  that  the  modification,  in 
writing,  be  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  Cranston's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  Section  7430  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(d)  Each  proposal  for  sale  or  exchange 
under  this  title  shall  provide  that  the  terms 
of  every  sale  or  exchange  of  oil  and  gas  from 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  be  so 
structured  as  to  give  full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity Tor  the  acquisition  of,  or  exchange 
for,  the  oil  and  gas  by  all  interested  com- 
panies, including  major  and  Independent  oil 
producers  and  refiners  alike  and  shall  be  so 
structured  as  to  Include  blocks  small  enough 
to  permit  small  companies  to  offer  viable 
bids  on  the  oU  tendered. 

"(e)  Any  pipeline  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  carriers  oil  or  gas  produced 
from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  be 
operated  and  maintained  as  a  common  car- 
rier and  shall  accept,  convey,  and  transport 
without  discrimination  and  at  reasonable 
rates  oil  and  gas  produced  from  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


shall  provide  In  every  contrswit  for  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  oil  or  gas  produced  from  such 
reserves  that  the  contracting  party,  if  owner 
or  operator  of  a  controlling  interest  in  any 
pipeline  or  any  company  opterating  the  pipe- 
line which  carries  oil  or  gas  produced  from 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  shall  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  without  discrimination 
accept  and  convey  the  oil  and  gas  which  is 
produced  from  the  reserves  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  citizen  or  company  not  the 
owner  of  any  pipeline  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  have  the  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  shall  have 
the  authority  to  declare  forfeit  any  contract, 
operating  agreement,  right-of-way,  permit 
or  easement  held  by  any  person  or  entity 
violating  such  rules  or  regulations.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  natural  gas  com- 
mon carrier  pipeline  operated  by  any  person 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  or  any  public  utility  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  a  State  or  municipal  regulatory 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  the 
rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of  natural  gas 
to  consumers  within  the  State  or  munici- 
pality." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  additions  are  good.  We  refer  to  this 
very  problem  in  the  report  on  the  bill, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to 
have  it  written  into  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  very  much,  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  suggest  that  the  time 
be  charged  to  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  here  now.  I  withdraw 
the  quest  for  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  that  a  quorum  call  had  begun, 
and  it  will  require  unanimous  consent  to 
rescind  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  P»i-esident,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clei'k  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (ui.  Gravel), 
lor  hUnself  and  others,  offers  an  i  mendment 
as  follows:  Strike  out  section  2  of  S.  2173 
as  reported  by  the  Armed  Servlct  s  Commit- 
tee, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  a.  (a)  a  national  petroleur^  reserve  U 
hereby  established — 


](Ir 


cleilc 


IS 


Hev 


expl  Dratlc 


Congi  ess 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Presideiit 
unanimous  consent  that  furthi  ir 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensep 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT, 
dent,    I    object.    I    have    not 
amendment.  We  do  not  have 
would  like  to  hear  what  it  i.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 

strike  out  section  3  of  S.  2173 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  national  petroleim 
hereby  established  to  include 
leura  Reserve  Numbered  4.  The 
the  Interior  shall  commence  ...r_, 
such  reserve,  and  such  exploration 
completed  within  three  years.  Th« 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Con 
plan  for  and  implementation  of 
of  such  reserve,  except  that  he 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Juie 
on  the  potential  for  natural  gas  , 
from  such  reserve:  Provided,  That 
opment  leading  to  production  shall 
taken  unless  authorized  by  Congi._ 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertajce 
of   the  feasibility   of   delivery 
respect   to  oil  and  gas  which 
duced  from  such  reserve:  Proi' 

That    the    Secretary    of    the    

through  a  Task  Force,  including 
tives  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  .._. 
Regional  Corporation,  the  VS.  Pis  i 
life  Service  and  the  Office  of  N 
leum  Reserves  established   by   . 
functioning  cooperatively,  study 
th»  values  and  best  uses  of  the 
main   lands   contained   in   Naval 
Reserve  Numbered  4  as  subsistence 
natives,  scenic,  historical,  recre 
and   wildlife,    wilderness   or   for 
poses,    and.    within    three   years. 
Congress  his  reconxmendations  for 
ignation  of  areas  of  those  lands 
appropriate.  Such  Task  Force  shall 
the  socio-economic  Impact  of  the  t. 
for  and  potential  production  of  oi 
from  lands  contained  in  such  rese, 
provided  further,  That  oU  and  gas 
tion  within  the  Utikok  River  and 
puk  Lake  areas  and  others  contj 
nificant   subsistence,   recreational, 
wildlife,  historical  or  scenic  values 
conducted  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
surface  values. 

(b)    There  is  hereby  established  i_ 
partment   of   the   Interior  on   OfBc  s 
tional  Petroleum  Reserves  which 
as  its  head  a  Director  who  shall  be 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  _. 
consent  of  the  Senate.  In  carrying 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secret 
delegate  all  functions  and  duties  a> 
by  this  section  to  the  Director.  In 
to   the  Director,   there  shall   be  su 
employees,  as  may  be  necessary,  whc 
appointed  by   the   Secretary  subjec; 
provisions  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  C  > 
erning  appointments  In  the  competil  i 
ice,  and  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchs 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  ^ 
tion  and  general  schedule  pay  rates 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
recap  the  reading  of  the  amendment: 
what  the  amendment  does  is,  first,  it 
only  touches  that  part  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  deals  with  Alaska;  second,  it 
recognizes  what  the  report  stated  on  page 
5,  and  I  quote: 

The  committee  feels  that  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  4  may  be  too  large  to  be  federally 
developed  and  operated;  the  appropriated 
funds  required  to  Initiate  production  might 
approach  $20  billion. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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TIME  LIMITATION  REQUEST— S.  598 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
ERDA  biU  (S.  598)  there  be  a  2-hour 
time  limitation  on  the  bill  to  be  divided 
betv.-een  Mr.  Fankin  and  Mr.  Jackson. 

Is  that  right?  That  is  on  the  ERDA 
bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  Senator  P.^store. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Two  hours  to 
be  equally  divided  by  Mr.  Pastore  and 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.   JACKSON.   We  will  handle  our 
time  jointly  on  our  side. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  jointly. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Fannin. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  with  a 
time  Umitation  on  any  amendment  of  1 
hour,  any  amendment  to  an  amendment 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  point  of  order! 
20  minutes,  and  amendment  by  Mr 
TcNNEY  2  hours,  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form,  and  that  the  bill  be 
taken  up  after  the  disposition  of  S.  1587 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  and  that  ERDA  then  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  bill  on  human  needs  and 
nutrition. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  on  that,  I  object  to  any  time  limi- 
tation on  the  ERDA  bill  at  this  point  in 
time  until  we  have  time  to  negotiate 
some  amendments  that  I  am  bringing  up 
which  are  going  to  be  lengthy. 

If  that  took  place  while  I  was  not 
here.  I  would  be  In  the  same  position 
that  occurred  on  this  particular  legis- 
lation, that  is  a  time  limitation  without 
having  any  consultation.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  consultation  on  this. 
So  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  allow  us  to  get  an  agree- 
ment, and  then  I  will  consult  with  him 
and  work  out  something  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  I  would  like  to  be 
consulted  before  the  agreement  is  se- 
cured. Therefore.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Therefore  I 
will  consult  with  the  Senator  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  appreciate  it. 


Who 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  2173)  to  fully 


explore  and  develop  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  of  the  United  States  and  to  per- 
mit limited  production  with  revenues  de- 
rived therefrom  to  be  placed  in  a  special 
accoimt,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  out 
of  order. 

The  section  that  he  would  seek  to 
strike  has  already  been  amended,  and 
the  amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  to  add  a  new  section  3. 
I  tmderstand  that  would  place  the 
amendment  in  order,  if  that  is  the  case 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  add  an  additional  new 
section  at  the  end  of  the  bilP 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is  in 
order. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Sec.  2.   (a)   A  national  petroleum  reserve 
is  hereby  established  to  Include  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reser\e  Numbered  4.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  commence  exploration  of 
such  reserve,  and  such  exploration  shall  be 
completed  within  three  years.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  his 
plan  for  and  implementation  of  exploration 
of  such  reserve,  except  that  he  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  June  1.  1976. 
on  the  potential  for  natural  gas  production 
from  such  reserve:  Provided,  That  no  devel- 
opment leading  to  production  shall  be  un- 
dertaken unless  authorized  by  Congress.  He 
Is  authorized  and  directed   to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  delivery  svstems 
with  respect  to  oil  and  gas  which  may  be 
produced  from  such  reserve:   Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
through  a  Task  Force,  Including  representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regional    Corporation,    the    U.S.    Fish    and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Office  of  National 
Petroleum  Reserves  established  by  this  sec- 
tion,  functioning  cooperatively,   study  and 
review  the  values  and  l)est  uses  of  the  public 
domain  lands  contained  In  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve   Numbered    4    as   subsistence   lands 
for  natives,  scenic,  historical,  recreational, 
fish   and   wUdllfe,   wilderness   or  for  other 
purposes,  and,  within  three  years,  submit  to 
Congress  his  recommendations  for  such  des- 
ignation of  areas  of  those  lands  as  may  be 
appropriate.    Such    Task    Force    shall  "also 
assess  the  socio-economic  Impact  of  the  ex- 
ploration  for  and   potential   production  of 
oil   and  gas  from  lands  contained  In  such 
reserve:  And  provided  further.  That  oil  and 
gas  exploration  within  the  Utukok  River  and 
Teheshepuk  Lake  areas  and  others  contain- 
ing significant  subsistence,  recreational,  fish 
and  wUdlife.  historical  or  scenic  values,  shall 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  so  as  to  preserve 
such  surface  values. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  Office  of  National 
Petroleum  Reserves  which  shall  have  as  Its 
head  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
delegate  all  functions  and  duties  authorized 
by  this  section  to  the  Director.  In  addition 
to  the  Director,  there  shall  be  such  other 
employees,  as  may  be  necessary,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
3  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  general  schedule  pay  rates. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  quonim 
call  not  be  charged  to  either  side,  while 
I  consult  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  will- 
ing to  have  time  on  the  quorum  call 
charged  on  the  bill  rather  than  charged 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is 
charged  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 
time  be  charged  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides,  and  not  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  call  will  be  charged  equally  on 
the  bill  to  both  sides. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Rlr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE— SENATE 
RESOLUTION  54 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
we  are  unable  at  this  time  to  work  out 
any  agreement  on  the  ERDA  measure, 
but  I  hope  that  we  can  reach  some  agree- 
ment later  on  on  that  matter. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
only  that  after  the  public  works  bill  is 
taken  up  today  we  then  proceed  to  the 
McGovern  resolution,  and  that  that  be 
cranked  into  the  lineup  at  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Which  resolution  is  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  nutrition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2173)  to  fully 
explore  and  develop  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  of  the  United  States  and  to  per- 
mit limited  production  with  revenues 
derived  therefrom  to  be  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial account,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Again,  to  just  summa- 
rize what  my  amendment  wiU  do.  I  think 
it  can  be  very  palatable,  certainly  I  would 
like  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannto),  who  is  an  expert 
in  this  area,  and  I  hope  that  the  details 
of  this  amendment  might  secure  his  sup- 
port, and  certainly  secure  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  and  I  hope  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 


The  amendment  Is  very  simple.  I  was 
quoting  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  felt  that  Pet  4  is  different  from 
Elk  Hills.  Pet  4  could  never  conceivably 
be  used  as  a  reserve  for  military  pur- 
poses. As  to  Elk  Hills,  I  think  they  can 
make  some  argument  in  that  regard.  I 
do  not  share  that  view,  but  I  think  they 
can  make  the  argument. 

But  with  Pet  4,  5,000  miles  from  any- 
place, with  the  systems  of  transportation 
undeveloped,  not  even  knowing  what  is 
there,  and  the  quantities  could  be  so 
fantastically  large,  it  really  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  continue  this  in  the 
hands  of  the  Navy.  It  would  be  a  lot 
wiser  to  move  this  over  to  the  Interior 
Department,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  my  amendment  will  accom- 
plish. 

Second,  it  would  then  bring  about  a 
study.  A  concept  and  details  of  this  have 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
overwhelmingly.  So  it  would  set  up  a 
task  force  to  effect  this  study. 

I  hope  that  we  would  recognize,  before 
we  make  any  decision  on  the  exploitation 
of  this  gas  and  oil,  if  it  is  there,  that  we 
at  least  know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  this  23  million  acres  of  land,  and 
what  is  involved  with  respect  to  wildlife 
and  with  respect  to  the  whole  environ- 
mental aspects  of  this  question. 

The  language  that  I  added  to  this 
study  that  we  took  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  bill  is  intended  to  assess 
the  socioeconomic  impact.  Obviously  the 
exploration  is  taking  place  now,  and  the 
exploitation  that  covUd  take  place  later 
will  have  a  socioeconomic  impact  on  the 
people  in  that  region.  It  is  something 
that  should  be  assessed,  because  if  there 
is  a  cost  involved,  we  should  know  this  in 
Congress  when  we  give  the  go  ahead  for 
this  exploitation. 

Third,  the  Navy  had  a  plan,  and  that 
was  a  7-year  plan  for  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska.  It  started  2  years  ago  at  the 
height  of  the  embargo.  Now  it  is  prepos- 
terous for  us  to  sit  here  when  this  Na- 
tion is  facing  an  energy  crisis  and  think 
in  terms  of  7  to  10  years.  It  first  started 
out  10  years,  and  it  shrunk  down  to  7 
years,  and  2  years  have  elapsed,  so  we 
have  5  more  years.  They  Just  put  out  a 
contract,  a  cost-plus,  typically  military- 
industrial  complex  type  of  contract. 
Cost-plus  means,  if  the  energy  ever  gets 
to  the  pubUc,  the  public  will  pay  what- 
ever it  was  costing,  with  no  discipline  at 
all.  It  is  a  5-year,  cost-plus  contract. 

I  know  of  no  way,  and  would  not  think 
it  is  in  the  best  interest,  to  reverse  that 
contract  at  this  point  in  time.  What  I 
think  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
public  would  be  to  accelerate  that  con- 
tract so  that  rather  than  taking  5  years 
it  takes  3  years. 

I  know  that  the  private  sector  could  do 
it  in  1  year.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  let 
us  just  put  that  aside.  We  will  eat  our 
own  mistakes.  Let  us  say.  Get  it  done  in 
3  years.  So  the  study  will  be  done  in  3 
years,  the  exploration  will  be  done  in 
3  years,  and  then  Congress  will  make  a 
decision  with  all  of  this  information, 
with  all  of  these  facts.  What  more  could 
anyone  ask  for? 


The  only  addition  I  have  on  this  is  to 
say  that  the  issue  of  a  gas  line  from 
Alaska  Is  going  to  be  a  very  big  issue 
and  a  very  controversial  issue  next  year. 

So,  at  least  we  have  the  good  sense 
to  think  ahead  for  9  months  and  say, 
since  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  natural  gas,  let  us  ask  the  peo- 
ple who  are  making  the  exploration  to 
focus  their  exploration  for  natural  gas, 
and  give  us  a  report  by  the  first  of  June, 
teUing  us  as  much  as  they  know,  so  that 
at  least  we  will  have  some  knowledge  to 
make  a  decision  at  that  point.  I  predict 
that  we  will  be  in  this  imbroglio,  and 
we  Willi  be  making  statements  that  may 
have  no  relevance  to  the  facts. 

My  amendment  would  merely  ask  that 
they  skew  it  toward  natural  gas,  so  that 
we  can  be  more  informed  when  this  is- 
sue hits  us. 

These  arfe  the  essential  elements  of 
my  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  manager 
of  the  bill  will  give  It  some  consideration. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  hope  for  constructive  comments 
from  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  other 
Members  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  goes  to 
somewhat  the  height  of  absurdity  now. 
It  is  added  to  a  new  section  to  the  bill. 
Section  1  also  deals  with  Pet  4.  Section  2 
provides  for  the  study  and  that  we  should 
amend  that  with  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment, providing  for  a  study  with  appro- 
priate consultation  with  the  respective 
agencies. 

This  would  come  on  as  a  new  section, 
section  3,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  creating 
something  quite  different,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  already  in  the  bill  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  do, 
requiring  a  report  to  Congress  at  a  com- 
pletely different  time  than  the  time  that 
is  in  the  bill  now. 

To  me,  the  amendment  is  not  at  all 
meaningful,  and  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  will  move  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  I  do  not 
make  that  motion  at  this  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
such  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding. 
We  have  worked  on  this  bill  for  some 
time.  We  consulted;  we  held  Joint  hear- 
ings with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaiis.  The  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator stopped  by  the  office.  He 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. We  tried  to  consider  this  measure 
in  a  methodical  way.  Yet,  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial amendment,  a  contradictory 
proposal,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate ;  and 
I,  too,  have  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  would  be  to  con- 
firm virtually  all  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
49,  which  has  passed  the  House  and 
which  is  at  the  desk.  We  would  have  no 
issue  left  in  conference,  as  to  the  number 
of  issues  here  that  must  be  resolved. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  this  is  hardly 
a  time  to  turn  over  this  tremendous  area 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  when 
we  do  not  have  a  Secretary  and  do  not 
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have  an  Under  Secretary.  I  Iiave  great 
faith  In  the  Department,  bul  thds  is  a 
proposed  amendment  which  has  great 
urgency  to  it,  and  I  think  it  irould  be  a 
mistake  to  undertake  to  do  th  it. 

The  other  observation  I  make,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  exploration  of  Pet 
4  has  to  be  done  within  3  yea  :s.  All  the 
expert  advice  I  have  received  tells  me 
that  that  is  totally  unreallsti:.  We  are 
talking  about  an  area  that  is  li  irger  than 
the  State  of  Indiana,  roughly  speaking. 
I  point  out,  too.  that  there  is  no  defini- 
tion of  "exploration."  I  do  aot  know 
what  is  meant  by  "exploration"  in  the 
amendment. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  statements 
made  by  the  manager  of  the  b  11  and  the 
minority  member,  the  distinguj  shed  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  in  oppjsing  the 
amendment.  It  is  simply  one  of  those 
things  that  has  been  done  in  a  hurry,  and 
I  hope  that  my  good  friend  f re  m  Alaska 
will  withdraw  the  amendment,  so  that  we 
do  not  make  the  current  I  tgislation, 
which  has  been  thought  out  carefully 
over  a  period  of  time,  confused  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President ,  not  only 
has  it  been  thought  out  carefully,  but 
also.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  extended 
hearings.  We  had  hearings  ove :  a  period 
of  2  years  on  this  particular  subject. 

With  further  reference  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  said,  he  criticized 
the  Navy's  contract.  The  contract  up 
there  Is  with  the  operator  of  the  field. 
It  is  not  a  5-year  contract.  It  i!  a  1-year 
contract,  with  options  to  rene  v.  It  is  a 
cost-plus  contract.  That  is  the  only  type 
of  contract  you  can  get  in  tha  area  for 
exploration.  This  Is  really  wha ;  is  being 
done. 

Most  of  that  exploration  is  g(  ling  to  be 
farmed  out  to  people  who  have  drill  rigs, 
to  come  in  and  drill  and  explor;.  That  Is 
the  way  the  field  can  be  explored.  The 
contract  is  in  accordance  witli  regula- 
tions that  govern  this  type  of  contract 
for  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  r  jmainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  I  think 
my  colleague  is  pointing  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  have  some  backgroimd  in  his,  as  I 
am  sure  others  do.  Particularlj ,  I  know 
that  my  good  friends  from  Washington 
and  from  Nevada  recall  tha;  during 
World  War  n,  Secretary  Ickes  vithdrew 
the  whole  northern  cap  of  Alasl  :a,  under 
what  we  call  Public  Land  Ord(  r  82,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  \7e  never 
could  figure  out  what  war  they  were 
prosecuting  up  there,  but  it  did  keep  it 
tied  up  for  some  20  years. 

I  was  with  Secretary  Seton  when  we 
finally  revoked  Public  Land  Ordtr  82  and 
created  the  Arctic  Wildlife  itnge.  to 
open  the  area  to  the  north  of  t,  le  Arctic 
Circle  to  oil  and  gas  developme  it  at  the 
pace  that  the  Interior  Department 
wished  to  make  land  available.  As  we  all 
know,  it  has  not  been  made  avaflable  too 
quickly. 

My  feeling  Is  that  we  should  iave  this 
land  of  Alaska  treated  the  samie  as  any 
other  land.  I  state  to  my  colleague  that 
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at  one  time  I  drafted  a  bill  and  presented 
It  through  normal  procedures  to  the 
President;  and  at  that  time  President 
Eisenhower  did  submit  a  bill  to  Congress 
to  restore  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  to 
public  domain,  and  it  ran  into  a  group  of 
people  in  the  House  who  were  adamantly 
opposed  to  it.  That  was  in  the  days  of 
Carl  Vinson  and  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  House. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  that  happen. 

Now  we  have  the  House,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  having  turned  the  corner,  and 
they  desired  the  development  of  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

While  I  support  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment— and  I  shall  vote  for  it — I  have 
some  questions  about  whether  or  not  the 
Interior  Department  as  it  is  constituted 
today  is  in  fact  a  resource  management 
agency  that  would  proceed  as  we  knew 
they  would  proceed  in  the  old  days.  I 
think  that  today  they  are  overwhelm- 
ingly involved  with  the  problems  related 
to  our  environmental  concerns — and 
they  are  real  concerns.  But  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  land  that  has  been 
leased  by  the  Interior  Department,  other 
than  the  OCS,  that  has  led  to  develop- 
ment in  the  time  we  have  been  in  the 
Senate. 

While  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
we  can  work  that  out  and  restore  the 
concept  my  colleague  wants  to  achieve, 
I  am  not  certain  that  turning  it  over  to 
the  Interior  Department  at  this  time  will 
achieve  it.  But  to  show  that  we  are  in 
accord  with  the  ultimate  goal,  I  would 
be  happy  to  support  my  colleague's 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  appreciate  the  counsel 
of  my  colleague.  He  Is  a  lot  closer  to  the 
Interior  Department  than  I  am.  Certain- 
ly, Senator  Jackson  of  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior, has  a  feel  for  that.  If  they  truly 
feel  that  the  resource  aspect  of  this  can 
be  better  served  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy, 
though  I  may  have  a  bias,  then  I  would 
be  prepared  to  modify  my  amendment  to 
take  out  that  element  of  transfer  to  In- 
terior from  Navy  in  order  to  safeguard 
what  I  think  are  some  very  Important 
aspects  of  this. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  study.  The  study 
that  the  committee  calls  for  is  vectored 
only  toward  the  oil  and  gas  aspects  of  it. 
I  think  there  Is  great  merit^if  I  could 
disagree  slightly  with  my  colleague  from 
Washington — on  the  H.R.  49  study.  We 
take  the  task  force  concept  from  H.R.  49 
to  include  the  State  and  the  other  au- 
thoritative bodies  and  add  to  that  the 
study  on  socioeconomic  impact.  We  are 
not  only  studying  what  the  committee 
bill  vectors  Into — oil  and  gas  with  respect 
to  the  armed  services — but  we  broaden 
that  out  to  show  environmental  and 
economic  concerns. 

The  other  aspect  of  my  amendment 
that  would  remain  would  be  the  accelera- 
tion from  5  years  to  3  years,  that  would 
tie  in  with  the  timeframe  of  the  study. 
The  other  is  the  skewing  of  this  toward 
natural  gas  information  for  the  first 
year.  This  attempt  at  compromise  would 
make  the  bUl  more  palatable  to  the  man- 
ager, to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and,  as  I  read  It,  to  the  senior  Senator 


from  Alaska.  Based  on  his  coimsel,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  make  that  modifica- 
tion if  there  were  some  type  of  response 
from  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is 
directed  to  me,  I  cannot  see  any  part  of 
this  amendment  that  I  could  accept  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  then  directly  refer  this 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  concur  in  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then  I  shall  not,  Mr. 
President,  amend  or  modify  my  amend- 
ment, since  there  obviously  is  not  a  spirit 
of  compromise.  I  shall  push  it  to  a  vote 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  CANNON.  When  the  time  is  up,  I 
am  going  to  move  to  table  it.  I  might  save 
the  Senator  some  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league I  am  going  to  try  to  get  an  up  and 
down  vote.  Since  he  insists  on  tabling,  he 
is  going  to  be  awfully  busy  today  tabling 
amendments.  If  that  Is  the  kind  of  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  we  get,  I  shall  re- 
turn the  courtesy  in  kind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  may  pose  one  ques- 
tion before  yielding  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  maybe  the  answer  can  be 
given  to  me  by  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  Can  they  show  me  In  this  bill  where 
the  American  people  are  going  to  get  one 
drop  of  oil  or  gas,  or  coal,  for  that 
matter? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  the  Senator  can 
show  the  Senator  from  Alaska  where 
they  will  get  a  drop  of  oil  or  gas.  In 
the  first  place,  they  will  get  gas  out  of 
Pet  4  as  It  Is  produced.  They  will  get  oil 
and  gas,  although  most  of  the  gas  In  Pet 
4  is  used  to  pump  back  Into  the  ground  to 
keep  the  oil  pressure  up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  there  language  in 
this  bill  that  says  the  public  will  get 
the  gas  out  of  Pet  4?  Please  show  me 
the  language. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  in  Pet  4.  There  Is 
language  In  Pet  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Show  me  the  language 
where,  in  Pet  1,  2,  and  3.  the  public 
will  get  some  oil  or  gas.  Will  the  Senator 
please  read  that  to  me  for  the  Record? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
read  that  for  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  page? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Starting  with  (d)  (1)  on 
page  3: 

In  order  to  place  certain  naval  petroleum 
reserves  In  a  proven  state  of  readiness  to 
produce  petroleum,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized: 

(A)  to  explore,  develop,  operate,  produce, 
and  sell  petroleum  from  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves 1.  2,  and  3.  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
sound  oilfield  engineering  practices,  but  not 
to  exceed  350,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  tat 
a  period  not  to  exceed  6  years  commencing 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection. 

Also  on  page  6 : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  each  sale  of  the  United  States  shar» 
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of  petroletun,  or  products  therefrom,  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  at  public  sale  to 
tiie  highest  qualified  bidder  at  such  time, 
in  such  amounts,  and  after  such  advertising 
as  the  Secretary  considers  proper  and  with- 
out regard  to  Federal,  State,  or  local  regu- 
lations controlling  sales  or  allocation  of 
petroleum  products. 

I  may  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  has  already 
offered  an  amendment  that  has  been 
approved  that  assures  that  tlie  small  In- 
dependents can  come  in  and  bid  on  the 
oil  so  that  it  will  not  go  to  one  of  the 
majors  as  the  high  bidders,  but  allows  a 
wide  distribution  among  the  people  who 
distribute  the  oil  products  to  the  people 
who  are  the  ultimate  users. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  would 
even  make  such  a  suggestion  as  he  did. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  Pet  4,  it  is 
true,  there  is  no  provision  there,  because 
we  have  not  even  authorized  the  de- 
velopment of  Pet  4.  This  only  goes  to  the 
exploration  and  we  require  them  to  come 
back  with  a  study  and  a  report  to  Con- 
gress. Then  Congress  is  to  decide.  We  do 
not  know  what  we  are  going  to  decide. 
We  do  not  know  the  facts.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  this  bill  and 
out  of  the  study,  the  facts  on  which  we 
can  make  an  informed  judgment  and 
then  decide  how  we  are  going  to  develop 
it  We  do  not  have  one  provision  in  here 
for  the  development  of  Pet  4.  We  have  it 
for  exploration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  response  to  that 
question,  the  Senator  is  relying  on  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  produce.  But 
does  it  not  also  say  in  the  bill  that  they 
have  to  replace?  They  produce  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  In  fact,  in  the  Senate 
report — I  am  looking  for  the  section — it 
says  that  changes  from  tlie  Navy  to  the 
armed  services.  So  this  is  production  for 
the  armed  services. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  not  production 
for  the  armed  services.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  bill  or  in  the  report  that  says  it 
is  production  for  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Since  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  indicated  that 
he  wants  an  up-and-down  vote  on  this 
matter,  I  have  talked  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  believe  they  may  be  inclined 
to  accommodate  the  Senator.  This  is  im- 
portant legislation  that  I  do  not  believe 
should  be  unduly  delayed.  I  believe  that 
if  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  agree,  per- 
haps we  can  let  the  Senator  have  an  up- 
and-down  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  ask,  is  this  the 
only  amendment  the  Senator  proposes  to 
offer  if  he  has  an  up-and-down  vote  on 
this? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  only  one  I 
have  in  mind.  I  am  prepared  to  modify  it. 
That  is  the  only  one  I  had  in  mind  at  this 
time.  The  most  I  would  have  would  be  one 
other.  I  do  not  Intend  to  offer  the  other 
one  at  this  point  In  time,  but  if  the  tactic 
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that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  spoke 
of 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  is  of  a 
mind  to  accept  a  vote  and  the  will  of 
the  Senate  and  not  try  to  further  delay 
the  matter.  I  am  wUling  to  withhold  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  and  will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  withhold  that  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  permit  yielding  on  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
just  pointed  out  that  his  amendment 
would  be  vitiated  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  yield,  I  notice  that  on  the 
first  page  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of 
his  amendment,  it  says : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  com- 
mence exploration  of  such  reserve  and  such 
exploration  shaU  be  completed  within  three 
years. 

I  know  tliat,  in  his  previous  discussion, 
he  mentioned  telescoping  the  5  years  to 
3  years.  So,  In  effect,  am  I  correct  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  transferring 
the  responsibility  of  the  Husky  contract 
from  the  Department  of  the  Na\'y  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  that  was  accepted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  that  I  Intro- 
duced is  to  expedite  a  study  that  will  in- 
clude evaluating  the  contribution  tliat 
will  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
leasing  this  land  in  tracts  to  private  en- 
terprise and  then  having  private  enter- 
prise manage  the  development  of  this 
tract. 

Now,  as  a  practical  matter,  I  would 
think  that  because  the  Husky  contract 
does  have  a  9-month  backout  by  either 
party  that  either  that  contract  could  be 
terminated  at  the  proper  time  or  there 
could  be  certain  specific  tracts  that  the 
Husky  contract  would  drill  and  use  for 
exploratoi-y  purposes  and  evaluation,  and 
the  other  tracts  could  be  put  up  for  lease, 
the  point  being  that  I  think  it  is  vital, 
particularly  in  such  a  large  area,  to  expe- 
dite the  exploration,  to  use  the  individ- 
ual and  differing  ideas  of  a  number  of 
exploratory  groups  rather  than  just  one. 

So  I  am  hoping  this  study  will  provide 
us  vital  information  on  which  Congress 
can  then  make  a  decision  which  would 
tlien  be  a  decision  to  expedite  the  devel- 
opment and  exploitation  of  those  re- 
serves in  a  very  sensible  way,  but  also  in 
an  expeditious  way. 

So  I  feel  that  the  contribution  of  tliat 
particular  section  would  be  just  to  trans- 
fer the  responsibility  of  a  contract  to  an- 
other agency  of  Government  and  not 
really  change  the  thrust  toward  the  use. 
the  greater  use,  of  private  enterprise,  and 
tlie  greater  use  of  more  minds  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  exploration  and 
development. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  sliare  my  colleague's 
view  with  respect  to  his  analjsis  of  the 
impact  on  the  private  side,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  thought  his  amendment  was 
so  good.  Since  it  is  already  in  here,  obvi- 


ously the  mangers  of  the  bill.  In  confer- 
ence, would  reconcile  those  differences. 
I  thuik  there  should  be  a  clear  emphasis 
on  the  private  sector. 

I  do  not  think  the  Government  can 
begin  to  spend,  as  the  committee  pointed 
out.  the  bilUons  of  dollars  to  exploit,  if 
it  is  exploitable.  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4.  It  has  to  be  done  in  a  contract,  and  it 
is  not  a  very  complex  thing.  The  public 
would  make  more  money  from  it  because 
you  would  have  a  competitive  discipline 
which  did  not  exist,  incidentally,  in  the 
Husky  contract,  because  it  was  a  cost- 
plus  contract. 

You  know,  a  great  deal  has  been  made 
in  the  past,  not  in  this  colloquy  today, 
but  a  lot  has  been  made  ui  the  past, 
about  the  fact  tliat  we  cannot  trust  any 
part  of  the  Government.  There  have  been 
scandals.  Teapot  Dome,  and  so  forth, 
and  that  is  why  we  put  it  in  the  Navy. 

It  was  interesting  that  in  the  process 
of  bidding— let  us  say  not  the  bidding, 
but  tiie  vying  for  the  contract — that  the 
person  who  was  in  charge  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reserve  went  to  work  for  one 
of  the  contractors  vying  for  the  contract, 
right  in  the  middle  of  this  period. 

It  was  only  because  one  of  the  other 
contractors  complained  that  this  was 
grossly  unfair,  that  the  company  with 
which  this  naval  officer  went  to  work  was 
really  shut  out  of  this  vying  process.  Had 
that  not  occurred  we  would  have  had 
ourselves  a  Teapot  Dome  scandal;  it 
would  not  have  been  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  but  within  the  Navy. 

I  can  imderstand  the  position  of  this 
naval  officer,  and  I  do  not  want  to  cast 
him  In  a  bad  light.  He  was  only  follow- 
ing conventional  practice  in  the  whole 
Department  of  Defense,  and  that  is  when 
you  get  to  be  a  general  and  you  cannot 
get  a  third  star,  you  will  find  a  company 
for  whom  to  work  and  come  back  and  get 
the  necessary  contracts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  But  In  this  case,  with 
oil,  it  would  have  been  really  something 
very  tragic.  So  I  agree  with  his  assess- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
prevail  and  that  it  would  be  reconciled 
by  the  managers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  just  want  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  explain  several  very  serious 
misstatements  that  were  made. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  asked  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  if  It  was  not  a  fact 
that  the  only  thing  we  would  be  doing 
would  be  a  transfer  of  the  Husky  con- 
tract, and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  said 
"yes."  That  is  absolutely  180°  wrong. 
The  Husky  contract  is  with  the  Navy.  If 
you  had  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
brought  into  it,  they  could  not  take  over 
somebody  else's  contract  under  the  law, 
and  tliey  would  have  to  go  out  and  nego- 
tiate a  new  contract. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago,  we  do 
not  have  a  Secretary,  and  we  do  not  have 
an  Under  Secretary,  and  you  would  be 
inviting  at  least  a  years  delay  in  this 
matter  now,  not  on  the  development  but 
in  the  exploration  only.  That  is  the  ex- 
tent of  this  contract  here.  So  that  is  the 
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situation.  Let  us  live  up  to 
Irt  us  keep  the  record  stralg 

Anyone  who  contends 
tract  can  be  transferred 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  ._ 
In  here  would  permit  the  ., 
contract,  not  only  would  it 
but  because  the  contract  is 
basis,  maybe  we  could  get 
cost-plus  contract  and  turn 
make  a  contract  with  the 
where  it  would  not  cost  ... 
taxpayers  any  money  at  al 
am  sure  most  of  the  oil 
already  done  it. 

For  the  edification  of  the 
the  bill,  if  I  can,  the  nativef 
bue,  in  one  of  the  regions,  toof 
with  Standard  Oil  of 
which  Standard  Oil  would  _. 
to  do  all  the  seismic  work, 
for  all  the  drilling,  and  the 
they  would  have  when  it  is 
public  bid  is  the  right  to  _ 
whatever  the  high  competitiv  > 
be. 

Now,  it  just  strikes  me  aa 
that  the  Navy  could  not  take 
pie  of  these  natives  and  say 

Well,  let  us  put  out  a  con_. 
who   wlU    go   ahead   and   explor^ 
Once  they  are  done,  they  will 
Information   and   then   we   will 
for  bid,  and  the  only  rights 
what  they  have  paid  for  in 
Information  is  the  right  to 
else  who  bids. 
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I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  13, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 
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Bentsen 

Case 

Clark 

Gravel 

Hartke 


thsy 


That  means  we  would  get  ex  actly  what 
we  want.  It  would  not  cost  us  a  dime,  and 
It  would  be  accelerated  in  point  of  time. 
So  what  we  have  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Navy  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  t)  reinvent 
the  wheel  in  this  particular  area  to  try 
to  get  to  an  end  goal. 

All  they  are  doing  in  this  process  is 
exactly  what  they  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  20  years,  and  that  is  denying  this 
resource  to  the  American  people.  So,  very 
fundamentally,  all  this  amendment  does 
is  to  transfer  this  matter  to  the  part  of 
Government  that  handles  resources,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  addition 
it  provides  for  a  study,  not  cnly  of  oil 
and  gas,  because  I  am  sure  tha;  the  Navy 
is  only  interested  in  that— md  they 
should  only  be  interested  in  o  J  because 
they  do  not  power  any  of  th<ir  battle- 
ships or  cruisers  with  natural  gas.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  de  facto  control  on 
coal  which  the  Navy  has  which  the  com- 
mittee does  not  speak  to,  but  t  len  again 
it  is  not  surprising  because  tie  armed 
services  do  not  have  too  mu:h  to  do 
with  coal,  since  we  stopped  fieling  our 
military  vessels  on  coal  a  long  time  ago. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  ttey  would 
not  have  that  expertise. 

Then  again  they  choose  to  ceep  this 
within,  according  to  Parkins  m's  law, 
their  little  purview  of  activity. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  see  the 
wisdom  of  having  the  Navy  sail  our  ships 
and  have  the  wisdom  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  hand)  e  our  re- 
sources. That  is  aU  that  is  called  for 
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So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve strongly  in  the  need  to  develop  our 
strategic  reserves  to  a  state  of  readiness. 
I  approve  of  the  idea  of  having  reserves 
of  oU  available  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  which  can  provide  large  amounts 
of  oil  swiftly,  as  the  strategic  resei-ves 
system  is  meant  to  do. 

But  I  have  reservations  about  this  bill. 
I  have  traditionally  opposed  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  raids  on  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves.  This  oil  is  for  national 
defense,  and  it  should  be  protected  for 
that  purpose.  This  oil  is  not  even  a  par- 


tial answer  to  our  energy  supply  prob- 
lems, but  rather  forms  a  reserve  to  be 
called  upon  In  a  time  of  grave  national 
need.  And  when  it  is  gone,  it  is  gone  for- 
ever. 

My  concern,  then,  is  not  with  the  goals 
of  the  legislation,  but  with  its  method 

I  would  like  to  raise  some  points  con- 
cerning the  program  set  up  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  Navy  has  under- 
way a  program  to  develop  Elk  Hills  and 
to  increase  production  from  that  field 

Since  that  is  the  case,  why  has  it  been 
decided  that  the  oil  companies  shall  de- 
velop the  field?  Apparently  it  is  because 
we  want  to  avoid  making  an  outright 
appropriation  for  the  Navy  program. 

My  most  serious  concern  is  this:  we  are 
all  aware  of  a  history  of  questionable 
activities  by  oil  companies  in  relation  to 
Elk  Hills.  We  have  had  drilling  in  the 
boundary  areas,  forcing  the  Navy  into 
offset  production.  We  have  a  major  oil 
company  in  a  predominant  position  in 
the  field  and  owning  the  pipeline  access 
Therefore— even  though  Standard  Oil  of 
California  has  indicated  it  wants  outr- 
are  we  not  flying  in  the  face  of  bitter 
experience  by  allowing  the  oil  companies 
mto  Elk  HiUs?  Would  it  not  be  preferable 
to  have  the  Navy  continue  the  program 
that  is  already  imderway? 

Mr.  President,  I  wUl  vote  for  this  bill 
but  I  am  troubled  by  these  points  I  have 
mentioned,  and  I  wish  to  have  my  res- 
ervations on  the  Record. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  discussing  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  the  exploraUon 
and  development  of  U.S.  petroleum  re- 
serves  and  the  immediate  production  of 
ij^erves  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Production  at 
Elk  Hills,  Calif.,  is  authorized  at  350  000 
barrels  per  day. 

The  bill  essentially  mandates  commer- 
cial production  of  petroleum  reserves 
previously  considered  necessary  for  the 
militarj-*s  strategic  arms  reserves  and  al- 
lows the  oil  to  be  sold  on  the  open 
market  at  competitive  prices.  Elk  Hills 
contains  1.1  billion  barrels  of  proven  re- 
serves and  the  sale  of  this  much-needed 
oil  could  begin  in  January  of  1976. 

The  bill  also  orders  a  study  for  the 
rapid  development  and  production  of  a 
larger  reserve  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Alaska  which  contains  estimated  re- 
serves of  from  10  to  33  billion  barrels  of 
oil. 

President  Ford  expressed,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  endorsement  of 
tapping  the  naval  reserves  to  ease  na- 
tional dependency  on  foreign  oil  and  to 
offset  radical  import  price  fluctuations. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  similar  legislation  which  supports 
the  basic  intentions  of  this  measure. 
Their  version  is  preferable  in  that  it 
transfers  the  distribution  authority  of 
the  petroleum  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  a  measure  different  from  the 
Senate  -\rmed  Services'  bill. 

Nevertheless,  what  is  most  important 
is  the  quick  passage  of  legislation  in  or- 
der to  make  available  in  a  fast  and  or- 
derly manner  this  new  soui-ce  of  domestic 
oil. 

In  authoring  similar  legislation.  Sen- 
ate  Joint   Resolution   9   introdiiced  in 
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January  of  this  year,  I  have  long  main- 
tained the  need  to  revise  our  archaic 
attitude,  a  relic  of  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration, to  maintain  a  useless  military 
reserve  at  great  expense  to  the  American 
people. 

The  commercialization  of  the  oil  will 
provide  a  quick,  proven  short-terra  en- 
exT.y  supply  and  permit  the  development 
cf  effective  consei-vation  programs.  It 
will  also  pro\'ide  oil  as  well  as  funds  for 
the  development  of  a  national  strategic 
reserve. 

The  production  of  Elk  Hills  will  pro- 
vide tliis  Nation  witli  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  160,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  al- 
most immediately  and,  with  expanded 
facilities,  300,000  barrels  per  day  will  be 
available  shortly. 

In  addition,  tliis  legislation  provides 
that  by  early  1978  with  the  completion 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  there  will  be  the 
potential  of  producing  over  three  times 
this  amount  of  oil  from  the  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska. 

The  Elk  Hills  reserve  was  discovered  in 
the  1920's  and  its  capabilities  have  been 
well  known.  However,  there  was  never 
great  pressure  to  develop  the  reserves  or 
even  ready  the  reserve  for  immediate 
production  in  the  case  of  a  military 
crisis.  The  area  was  never  developed  to 
full  production  capacity,  despite  the 
fact  the  reserves  were  to  be  used  in  the 
ca.se  of  an  immediate  emergency. 

This  was  further  demonstrated  when 
at  the  time  of  crisis  we  were  virtually  un- 
able to  use  the  domestic  reserves  because 
of  legal  prohibitions  and  production  re- 
strictions. 

Critics  of  this  proposal  may  point  to 
the  potential  relief  Western  States  will 
get  with  the  development  of  OCS  re- 
serves and  with  the  Alaskan  pipeline: 
however,  the  former  will  not  be  available 
for  another  5  years  and  the  latter  for  at 
least  another  4  years. 

Meanwhile,  California  drivers  now  use 
about  850  million  gallons  of  gas  per 
month,  paying  about  a  $450  million  gas 
bill.  The- cost  will  go  higher  if  we  have 
to  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  expensive 
foreign  oil. 

In  addition.  I  join  Senator  Cranston 
in  support  of  amendments  to  strengthen 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  insure  equal  and 
fair  distribution  of  the  production  facil- 
ities at  Elk  Hills. 

First,  to  strike  an  economic  balance 
in  production  and  sale,  I  urge  adoption 
of  an  amendment  which  provides  equal 
opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
reserves  through  small  lot,  open  bidding 
procedures,  giving  the  same  chance  to 
the  independent  and  major  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

Second,  to  provide  for  the  orderly  use 
of  the  production  facilities,  I  join  my  col- 
league, Senator  Cranston,  in  sponsoring 
an  amendment  which  requires  that  any 
pipeline  which  carries  the  reserve  pe- 
troleum be  operated  as  a  common 
carrier. 

Presently  there  is  only  one  pipeline 
into  the  reserve  and  to  expedite  the  pro- 
ducti(Mi,  while  still  providing  open  com- 
petitive opportxmities  with  minimal  ex- 
pense, the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
Is  imperative. 


Finall^■.  I  join  Senator  Cranston  in  en- 
dorsing a  time  stipulation  agreement  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authority 
for  condemnation  if  such  an  agreement 
is  not  reached  independently  with  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California. 

I  look  forward  to  the  economic  stimu- 
lus this  bill  will  provide  in  teiins  of  jobs 
for  Califorjiia  and  far  more  importantly, 
I  look  forward  to  the  ready  supply  of 
energ>-  that  will  be  made  available  to 
the  public  in  a  fast  and  orderly  manner. 

I  only  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  resolve  the 
language  differences  quickly. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
this  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  for  his  effective  leadership  and 
his  quick  action  in  reporting  S.  2173. 

The  oil  that  will  be  produced  from  Elk 
Hills  in  California  will  be  an  important 
part  of  our  short-term  energy  program. 
It  will  provide  a  new  source  of  domestic 
oil — oil  which  has  the  added  benefit  of 
being  low  in  sulfur  content  and  thus  of 
value  in  meeting  clean  air  standards. 
And  the  bill  also  provides  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent can  designate  certain  of  the  oil 
produced  from  Naval  Petroleiun  Reserves 
1,  2,  and  3  to  be  placed  In  our  strategic 
reserve  system.  This  system,  created  by 
S.  677  which  the  Senate  passed  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  a  critical  element  in  our  de- 
veloping capabihty  to  withstand  an  em- 
bargo on  oil  imports  by  the  oil  produc- 
ing nations. 

Since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973,  I 
have  been  working  hard  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  authorize  production  from  the 
Elk  Hills  reserve.  In  December,  1973,  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
176  which,  if  the  House  had  acted,  would 
have  authorized  limited  production  from 
Elk  Hills  for  1  year.  This  legislation,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  energy  emergency 
brought  about  by  the  Arab  embargo,  be- 
came bogged  dovra  in  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  legislation 
died  at  the  end  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Various  proposals  for  authorizing  pro- 
duction at  Elk  Hills  and  other  naval 
petroleum  reserves  were  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  includ- 
ing one  sponsored  by  Senator  Tunney 
and  me. 

S.  2173  is  a  distillation  of  a  nimiber  of 
these  proposals.  It  would  authorize  pro- 
duction from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
1,  2,  and  3  for  a  period  of  5  years  and 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  350,000  barrels  a 
day.  It  would  continue  Navy  jurisdiction 
over  these  reserves,  whereas  the  House- 
passed  bill  would  establish  a  new  national 
petroleum  resei-ve  system  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. S.  2173  is  substantially  the  same 
as  title  I  of  the  President's  proposed 
Energy  Independence  Act,  the  principal 
difference  being  the  ceiling  on  produc- 
tion WTitten  Into  the  committee's  bill. 

My  principal  interest  in  this  legislation 
is  twofold.  First,  I  believe  it  is  clearly  in 
the  national  interest  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce from  our  naval  petroleum  reserves 
in  order  to  offset  our  continuing  reliance 
on  foreign  imports.  Second,  I  support  the 
concept  of  establishing  a  national  stra- 
tegic resen-e  system — indeed  I  voted  for 


S.  677  to  establish  such  a  system — and  if 
the  President  so  directed,  part  of  this  oil 
could  be  placed  into  strategic  reserve. 

Of  the  three  naval  reserves  for  which 
production  would  be  authorized  by  S. 
2173,  Elk  Hills  in  Kern  County.  CaUf..  is 
by  far  the  largest.  The  Elk  Hills  field,  of 
which  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia— SOCAL — owns  approximately  20 
percent,  contains  proven  reserves  of 
about  1.2  billion  barrels.  Currently  there 
are  1,000  well.?  drilled  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
is  now  conducting  a  5-year  program 
which  would  provide  for  an  additional 
1.000  wells.  The  production  capability  of 
the  field  today  is  160,000  barrels  a  day 
and  the  NavT  estimates  that  this  could  go 
as  high  as  400,000  barrels  a  day  if  there 
w-as  no  production  for  5  years.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  further  exploration  of  the 
field  will  yield  additional  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  S.  2173. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nay.-;. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient second?  There  is  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  rem.ainder  of  my 
time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  342  Leg.] 
YEAS— 93 


Abourezk 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Beall 

Ha.skeU 

Pastore 

Bellmou 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Biden 

Helms 

Percy 

Brock 

Holiings 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Hniska 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Ribicoff 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javits 

Scott. 

Cannon 

Johnston 

WlUiamL 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Church 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Clark 

Long 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mansfield. 

Stone 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Symington 

Dole 

McCleUau 

Taft 

Domenici 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Ford 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Gam 

Montoya 

Williams 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Young 

Griffin 

Moss 

\ 
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NATS— a 

Gravel 
NOT  VOTING — 4 
Goldwater 


Presic  ent,  I  move 
wlich  the  bill 

li  ly  that  mo- 

OFFlCER      (Mr. 
agreeing  to 

th^  table  was 


Pre  sident, 


the 

H.R.  49. 

petroleum  re- 

an  OCBce  of 

in  the  In- 

would  also 

naval  pe- 

of  the 


pas.;ed 


thi' 


Seen  tary 


passing 


Allen 

NOT  VOTING— 

Buckley  Goldwater  MjrGovern 

Eastland 

So  the  bill  iS.  2173) ,  as  aiiended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr. 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to 
tion  on  the  table. 

The     PRESIDING 
Morgan).  The  question  is  on 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr. 
House  earlier  this  month 
a  bill  to  create  national 
serves  under  the  authority  of 
National  Petroleum  Reserves 
terior  Department.  The  bill 
transfer  jurisdiction  over 
troleum  reserves  to  the 
Interior. 

The  Senate  has  just  acted 
ject  matter  of  H.R.  49  in 
as  amended.  However,  it  is 
that  the  provisions  of  H.R 
sidered  in  any  conference 
House  and  Senate  on  the 
strategic  reserves  and  the  naVal 
van  reserves. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
mous  consent  that  HJl.  49  be 
the  desk,  that  it  be  considered 
been  read  twice,  that  the 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken 
the  text  of  S.  2173.  as 
Senate,  be  inserted  in  lieu 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE|l.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

I  concur  with  the 
tor  from  Washington  and 
Is    the   responsible   way   in 
matter  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
concur  in  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bil 
to  authorize  the  Secretary 
rior  to  establish  on  certain 
of  the  U.S.  national  petrolei4m 
the  development  of  which 
regulated  in  a  manner 
the  total  energy  needs  of  the 
for  other  purposes,  which  wai 
by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
ment  and  the  third  reading 

The  amendment  was  ordered 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be 
time. 

The  bill  'H.R.  49 >  was 
time  and  passed,  as  follows: 

H.R.  49 

strike  out  all  after  the  enact  lri|g  clause  and 
insert: 

Sec.  101.   (a)  Chapter  641  of  tlte  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol  ows — 

(1)  Immediately  before  sectlo|i  7421  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
•'5  7420.  Definitions 

"(a)  In  this  chapter — 
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3n  the  sub- 
S.  2173. 
ippropriate 
49  be  con- 
between  the 
subjects  of 
petrole- 

ask  unanl- 
taken  from 
as  having 
language  after 
and  that 
pasked  by  the 
tliereof. 


distinguiphed  Sena- 

that  this 

which   the 


the  Senate 
(H.R.  49) 
the  Inte- 
];^blic  lands 
reserves 
deeds  to  be 
cons  stent  with 
Nation,  and 
read  twice 

The  ques- 

Jie  amend- 

Df  the  bill. 

to  be  en- 

r4ad  a  third 

rea  i  the  third 


"(1)  'national  defense'  Includes  the  needs 
of,  and  the  planning  and  preparedness  to 
meet,  essential  defense  Industrial  and  mili- 
tary emergency  energy  requirements  relative 
to  the  national  safety,  welfare,  and  econ- 
omy, particularly  resiUtlng  from  foreign  mili- 
tary or  economic  actions; 

"(2)  'naval  petrolexim  and  oil  shale  re- 
serves' means  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  reserves  established  by  this  chapter.  In- 
cluding Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
1  (Elk  HUls),  located  In  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, established  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  dated  September  2,  1912;  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  2  (Buena 
Vista),  located  in  Kern  County,  California, 
established  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  December  13,  1912;  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  3  (Teapot  Dome), 
located  in  Wyoming,  established  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President,  dated  April  30,  1916; 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4,  Alaska, 
on  the  north  slope  of  the  Brooks  Range,  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  February  27,  1923;  Oil  Shale  Re- 
serve Numbered  1,  located  in  Colorado,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
dated  December  6,  1916,  a^  amended  by  Exec- 
utive order,  dated  June  12,  1919;  Oil  Shale 
Reserve  Numbered  2,  located  In  Utah,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
dated  December  6,  1916;  and  OH  Shale  Re- 
serve Numbered  3,  located  In  Colorado,  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
dated  September  27,  1924; 

"(3)  'petroleum'  Includes  crude  oil,  asso- 
ciated gases,  natural  gasoline,  and  other  re- 
lated hydrocarbons,  oil  shale,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  any  of  such  resources;  and 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy." 

(2)  Section  7421  (a/ls  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  naval  purposes" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  of  the 
armed  forces";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  7438  hereof" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  chapter". 

(3)  Section  7422  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  (1)  In  order  to  place  certain  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  in  a  proven  state  of  readi- 
ness to  produce  petroleum,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized. 

"(A)  to  explore,  develop,  operate,  produce, 
and  sell  petroleum  from  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves Numbered  1,  2,  and  3  at  a  rate  con- 
sistent with  sound  oilfield  engineering  prac- 
tices, but  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years  commencing 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  to  construct  or  procure  pipelines  and 
associated  facilities  for  transporting  petrole- 
um from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Num- 
bered 1,  2,  and  3  to  the  points  where  the  pro- 
duction from  such  reserves  will  be  refined 
or  shipped. 

Any  pipelines  and  associated  facilities  con- 
structed at  or  procured  for  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1  pursuant  to  clause  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  have  a  combined  de- 
livery capability  of  not  less  than  three  hxm- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  per  day,  and 
shall  be  fully  operable  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  production  authorization  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
Is  conditioned  upon  the  private  owner  of  any 
lands  within  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1  agreeing  with  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tinue operations  of  such  reserve  under  a  uni- 
tized plan  contract  which  adequately  pro- 
tects the  public  Interest:  Provided,  That,  If 
such  agreement  Is  not  reached  within  ninety 
days,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ts  authorized 
and  directed  to  exercise  tb«  authority  for 
condenmatlon  conferred  by  section  7425  of 
tills  title. 


"(3)  The  production  of  petroleum  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  Is  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this 
section  relating  to  Presidential  approval 
or  congressional  authorization. 

"(4)  The  President  may,  at  his  discretion, 
direct  that  all  or  any  part  of  the  United 
States'  share  of  petroleum  produced  from  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  be  placed  in  strate- 
gic storage  facilities  authorized  by  law  or 
that  all  or  any  part  of  such  share  be  ex- 
changed for  petroleum  products  of  equal 
value  for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  prod- 
ucts In  such  strategic  storage  facilities." 

(4)  Section  7423  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  before  "The  Secretary"; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  During  the  five-year  period  of  pro- 
duction authorized  by  subsection  (d)  ol  sec- 
tion 7422  the  consultation  requirements  of 
section  7431(3)  are  waived  but  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  detailing — 

"(1)  the  stattis  of  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment program  at  each  of  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves; 

"(2)  the  production  ^hlch  has  been 
achieved  at  each  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves pursuant  to  that  authorization,  in- 
cluding the  disposition  of  such  production 
and  the  proceeds  realized  therefrom; 

"(3)  the  status  of  any  pipeline  construc- 
tion and  procurement  authorized  by  such 
subsection  (d); 

"(4)  the  plans  for  any  further  exploration 
at  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4.". 

(5)  Section  7430(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  sale  of  the  United  States  share 
of  petroleum,  or  products  therefrom,  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  at  public  sale  to  the 
highest  qualified  bidder  at  such  time.  In  such 
amounts,  and  after  such  advertising  as  the 
Secretary  considers  proper  and  without  re- 
gard to  Federal,  State,  or  local  regulations 
controlling  sales  or  allocation  of  petroleum 
products.". 

(6)  Section  7430  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  petroleum  produced  from  naval 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  may  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  except  that 
which  Is  either  (1)  exchanged  for  equal 
quantity  or  value  for  convenience  or  In- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  with  per- 
sons or  the  government  of  an  adjacent  for- 
eign country,  or  (2)  temporarily  exported  for 
convenience  or  Increased  efficiency  of  trans- 
portation across  parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign 
country  for  reentry  Into  the  United  States.". 

(7)  Section  7432  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  7432.  Naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  re- 
serves special  account 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  Department  a  special 
account  designated  as  the  'naval  petroleum 
and  oil  shale  reserves  special  account".  There 
shall  be  credited  to  such  account — 

"(1)  all  proceeds  realized  under  this  chap- 
ter from  the  disposition  of  the  United  States 
share  of  petroleum  or  refined  products; 

"(2)  the  net  proceeds,  if  any,  realized  from 
sales  or  exchanges  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  refined  petroleum  products  ac- 
cruing to  the  benefit  of  any  component  of 
that  department  as  the  result  of  any  such 
sales  or  exchanges;  and 

"(3)  such  additional  sums  as  have  been, 
or  may  be,  appropriated  for  the  maintenance, 
operation,  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  reserves. 

"(b)  Piinds  available  In  the  naval  petro- 
leum and  oil  shale  reserve  special  account 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  such 
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SU01S  as  are  specified  In  annual  congressional 
tmpropriations  Acts  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(1)  exploration,  prospecting,  conserva- 
tion, development,  use,  operation,  and  pro- 
(luctiou  of  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil  ehale 
reserves  as  authorized  by  this  chapter; 

••(2)  production  ( including  preparation  for 
production)  as  authorized  by  this  chapter, 
or  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized; 

"(3)  the  construction  and  operation  of  fa- 
cilities both  within  and  outside  the  naval 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  incident  to 
the  production  and  the  delivery  of  crude 
petroleum  and  derivatives,  including  pipe- 
lines and  shipping  terminals;  and 

"(4)  the  procurement  of  petroleum  for  and 
the  cousti^ctlon  and  operation  of  facilities 
associated  with  any  national  strategic  energy 
reserve  system  authorized  by  law. 

"(c)  At  the  begliming  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
any  amounts  in  the  naval  petroleum  and  oU 
shale  reserve  special  account  determined  by 
him  to  be  In  excess  of  projected  require- 
ments. 

"(d)  The  budget  estimates  for  annual  ap- 
propriations from  the  naval  petroleum  and 
oil  shale  reserve  special  account  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  the  President  in- 
dependeiitly  of  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

"(e)  Contracts  under  this  chapter  provid- 
ing for  the  obligation  of  funds  may  be  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  only  to  the  extent 
that  funds  have  been  appropriated  therefor, 
and  m  no  event  maj'  any  contract  be  entered 
into  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years,  re- 
newable, at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  for 
an  additional  five  year  period.". 

(8)  Section  7433(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  credited  to  the 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserve  special 
account". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  641  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  iiiserting  Immediately  before 
"7421.  Jurisdiction  and  control." 

the  following: 

"7420.  Definitions.";  nnd 

(2)  by  strlUng  out 

"7432.  Expenditures;  appi'oprlatious  change- 
able." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"7432.  Naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserve 
special  account.". 

Sec.  102.  The  Admlnlstrfitor  oi  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  sl\aU,  in  cooperation 
and  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  de- 
velop and  submit  to  the  Congress  within  one 
himdi'ed  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation  a  written  re- 
port recommending  procedures  for  the  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4.  The 
report  will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
analyses  of  arrangements  that  will  provide 
for  ( 1 )  participation  by  private  industry  and 
private  capital,  and  (2)  leasing  to  private 
Industry.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cooperate  fully 
uiih  the  Administrator  and  each  otlier,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  provide  to 
the  Administrator  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior all  relevant  data  on  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4  which  is  requested  In 
order  to  assist  the  Administrator  with  prepa- 
ration of  his  report  and  In  order  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  fiUfllluig  his  re- 
sponslbUltles  imder  this  section. 

Sec.  103.  Section  7430  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Each  proposal  for  sale  or  exchange 
under  this  UUe  shall  provide  that  the  terma 


of  every  sale  or  exchange  of  oil  and  gas  from 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shaU  be  so 
structured  as  to  give  full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  acquisition  of,  or  exchange 
for,  the  oil  and  gas  by  all  interested  compa- 
nies, including  major  and  independent  cul 
producers  and  refiners  alike  and  sliall  be  so 
structured  as  to  include  blocks  .'sniHU  enough 
to  permit  small  companies  to  offer  viable 
bids  on  the  oil  tendered. 

"(e)  Any  pipeline  in  tlie  State  of  Cali- 
fornia which  carries  oil  or  ga-s  produced 
from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  be 
operated  and  maintained  as  a  common  car- 
rier and  shall  accept,  convey,  and  transport 
u'lthout  discrimination  and  at  reasonable 
rates  oil  and  gas  produced  from  naval  petro- 
leum reserves.  The  Secretary  of  the  Na\y 
shall  provide  in  every  contract  for  tlie  sale 
or  exchaiige  of  oil  or  gas  produced  from 
such  reserves  that  tlie  contracting  party,  if 
owner  or  operator  of  a  controlling  interest 
In  any  pipeline  or  any  company  operating 
the  pipeline  which  carries  oil  or  gas  pro- 
duced from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves, 
shall  at  reasonable  rates  and  without  dis- 
crimination accept  and  convey  the  oil  and 
gas  which  is  produced  from  the  reserves  of 
the  Government  or  of  any  citizen  or  com- 
pany not  the  owner  of  any  pipeline  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  have  the  authority  to  declare 
forfeit  any  contract,  operating  agreement, 
right-of-way,  permit  or  easement  held  by 
any  person  or  entity  violating  such  rules 
or  regulations.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  natural  gas  conunon  carrier  pipeline 
operated  by  any  person  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  any  public 
utUity  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or 
municipal  regulatory  agency  having  juris- 
diction to  regulate  the  rates  and  charges 
for  tlie  sale  of  natural  gas  to  consumers 
within  the  State  or  municipality.". 

TITLE    n 

Part  A — Genixal  Pt.ovistons 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Strategic  Energy  Reserves  Act  of  1975." 
Sec.    202.    Findings. —  (a)     Tlie    Congre^-s 

hereby  determines  that — 

(1)  the  Nation's  Increa.sing  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  sources  poses  a  significant 
threat  to  the  Nation's  economy,  security,  and 
well-being: 

(2)  there  Is  a  continuing  danger  that  im- 
port-s  of  energy  supplies  will  be  subject  to 
Interruption  or  reduction  for  political  or 
economic  reasons; 

(3)  such  interruptions  or  reductions  would 
have  a  disruptive  economic  effect,  creating 
hardship  for  millions  of  Americans;  and 

(4)  there  is  a  clear  need  to  minimize  tlie 
impact  of  such  Interruptions  or  reductions 
through  the  establishment  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  strategic  energy  re.serves. 

Sec.  203.  Declaration  of  Policy. — It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  .States  to  create  over  a  period  of  seven 
years,  and  to  maintain  thereafter  strategic 
energy  reserves  in  storage  capable  of  replac- 
ing energy  imports  for  at  least  ninety  days  in 
order  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  interruptions 
or  reductions  in  Imports  of  energy  supplies. 

Part  B— Strategic  Energy  Reser\e  System 
Sec.  204.  General  Provisions. — (a)  In 
order  to  protect  the  United  States  economy 
against  interruptions  In  energy  imports  and 
to  provide  adequate  energy  inventories  for 
iiational  security  purposes  there  is  hereby 
created  a  strategic  energy  reserve  system 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "system")  for 
those  fuels  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  which  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  national  strategic  energy  reserves: 

(2)  regional  petroleum  product  reserve.s; 

(3)  interim  industry  storage  reserve.*;  and 


(4)  6itcli  other  components  of  tlie  system 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

(b)  There  shall  be  established  In  the  Fed- 
eral £nergy  Administration  a  Strategic 
Energy  Reserve  Office  (heremalter  referred 
to  as  the  "Office") .  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ••Adminifeirator")  acting 
through  the  Office  shall  exei-cise  authorlts; 
over  tile  establishment,  management,  and  re- 
plenishment of  the  strategic  energy  reserve 
.system  provided  for  in  tills  title. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "crude 
oil"  means  a  mixture  of  hydrocarl)ons  that 
existed  in  liquid  phase  In  underground  res- 
ervoir.s  and  remains  liquid  at  atmosplieric 
pressure  after  passing  through  surface  sepa- 
rating facilities. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "refined 
petroleum  products '  means  gasoline,  naph- 
tha, kerosene,  distillates,  refined  lubricating 
oils,  and  diesel  fuel. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "residual 
fuel  oU"  means  those  fuel  oils  commonly 
known  as  ASTM  Grades  No.  5  and  No.  6  fuel 
oils,  heavy  diesel,  Navy  Special,  Bunker  C 
and  all  otlier  fuel  oils  which  have  a  50-per- 
cent boiling  point  over  700  degrees  Fahren- 
lielt  in  the  ASTM  D88  standard  distUlatlon 
test. 

(1»  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "im- 
porter" means  any  person  that  owns  at  the 
first  place  of  storage  any  crude  oil,  refined 
petroleum  product,  or  residual  fuel  oil 
brought  into  the  United  States. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  "re- 
finer" means  any  firm  that  owns,  operates, 
or  controls  the  operations  of  one  or  more 
refineries. 

(h)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "per- 
son" means  any  individual,  firm,  estate, 
trust,  sole  proprietorship,  partnerslUp,  asso- 
ciation, company,  joint-venture,  corporation, 
governmental  unit  or  instrumentality  there- 
of, or  a  charitable,  educational,  or  other 
institution,  and  includes  any  officer,  direc- 
tor, owner,  or  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive thereof. 

Sec  205.  National  Strategic  Energy  Re- 
serves.—  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  created  national  strategic  energy  reserves, 
which  shall  consist  of  crude  oil  stored  in 
tanks,  natural  geological  formations  or 
otherwise. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
and  maintain  tliereafter,  national  strategic 
energy  reserves  equal  to  not  less  than  the 
volume  of  crude  oil  imports  into  the  United 
States  for  three  consecutive  mouths. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
base  period  for  determining  the  volume  of 
crude  oil  imports  for  three  consecutive 
mouths  shall  be  those  three  consecutive 
months  in  the  preceding  twenty-four  months 
in  which  import  levels  were  the  highest, 
which  volume  shall  be  recomputed  annually. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  reserves  authorized  in  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  place  in  storage,  transport,  or 
exchange: 

( 1 )  crude  oil  produced  from  Federal  iRnds, 
including  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  law; 

(2)  crude  oil  to  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  as  royalty  from  future  production 
upon  Federal  lands,  including  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf;  and 

(3)  crude  oil  acqviUed  by  piuchase,  ex- 
cliange,  or  otherwise. 

(e)  In  order  to  couimeiice  the  establish- 
ment of  tlie  reserves  autliorized  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof  as  promptly  as  possible,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  the  utili- 
zation of  existing  storage  capacity  for  that 
purpose  and  shall  place  in  storage: 

<1)  not  less  than  10  per  ceutimi  of  the 
oil   requi'-t'd   to   be   stored   within  eighteen 
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months  of  the  date  of 
Utle; 

(3)    not  less  than  26  per 
oU  required  to  be  stored  with 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of 

(3)  not  less  than  65  per 
required   to  be  stored   within 
the  date  of  enactment  of 
(f)   If  the  Administrator 
the  attainment  of  the  storage 
quired    by   this   section 
specified  therein,  will  have 
verse  economic  Impacts  or  if 
storage  capacity  or  supplies  o: 
be   stored    are    temporarily    ui 
may,  after  providing  Congress 
flcatlon   therefcH-,  delay  the 
required  storage  levels  for  up  . 
Thereafter,  the  Administrator 
delay    the   attainment   of 
schedule  provided  that — 

(1)     the    specific    action 
taken   U  submitted   to  both 
Congress.   Bach  House  then 
opportunity    to   disapprove   of 
within  sixty  days  of  the  rece  . 
posal  pursuant  to  the  proced' 
for  In  sections  906(a).    (b), 
909,  910.  911.  912.  and  913  of 
States  Code,  except  that  for  th  i 
thU  tltl»— 

(A)  any    reference    In    such 
"reorganization  plan"  shall  be 
a    reference    to    "petroleum 
ule"    which   for  the   purposes 
shall    mean   the   storage 
by  this  section: 

(B)  such   sixty-day  review 
begin    when   such    action   is 
the  Congress. 

(2)    The    Administrator   shal 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
the  specific  action  proposed  a 
report,  which  shall  contain 

(A)  the  need  for  the 

(B)  the  prices  of  Imported 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and 
ergy  that  are  In  fact  anticipa 
from  the  proposed  action: 

(C)  the    Impact  of   tlie   pro 
Ufton    domestic    production, 
and  imports  of  petroleum  and 
and  forms  of  energy. 

Sec.    206.    Regional    F'xtroleu 
Rmwvts.— (a)  There  are  hereby 
to   be   created    regional 
reserves  which  shall  consist  of 
troleum  products  or  residual 
In   tanks,  natural   geological 
otherwise. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  these 
reduce  the  Impact  of  interrupt 
tlons  In  Imports  of  energ^y  e, 
region  of  the  United  SUtes  w 
tlons  In  the  capacity  or 
fineries,   delivery   systems,   or 
preclude  the  attainment  of  such 
by  the  storage  of  crude  oil  aloue 

(c)  The  AdnUnlstrator  is  hereby 
and  directed  to  establish  within 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  titli 
tain  thereafter,  regional  , 

reserves  In  any  Petroleum  

Defense  District  (hereinafter 
"PAD  District")    wherein  more 
centum  of  demand  for  residual 
refined  petroleum  product  has 
Imports  during  the  preceding 
month  period.  The  Administrate  ir 
cumulate  and  thereafter  maintai  i 
In  the  PAD  District  In  tanks, 
cal  formations,  or  otherwise  a  _ 
such  commodity  equivalent  to  _ 
the  highest  level  of  Imports  for 
secutlve  months  for  such  comi 
that    PAD    District    during    the 
twenty-four  months,  which  level 
computed  annually.  Such 
available  for  distribution 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
tbia  title. 
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(d)  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  estabUsh  within  five  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  tttle  and  to 
maintain  thereafter,  regional  petroleum  re- 
serves of  home  heating  fuel  oU  In  PAD  dis- 
tricts wherein  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
demand  for  such  commodity  has  been  met  by 
Imports  during  the  preceding  t»enty-four- 
month  period  or  In  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration regions  as  defined  In  title  10.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  where  Imports  into  such 
regions  constitute  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  demand  for  such  commodity  during  the 
previous  twenty-four-month  period.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  accumulate  and  thereafter 
maintain  in  storage  in  the  PAD  District  or  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  region  In 
tanks  or  otherwise  a  reserve  for  home  heating 
fuel  oil  equivalent  to  not  less  than  ninety 
days  of  supply  based  on  the  average  monthly 
volume  of  Imports  Into  the  P.'VD  District  or 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  region 
during  the  previous  heating  season  of  Sep- 
tember  through  AprU. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  place  In  stor- 
age crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  In  substitution  for  all  or 
part  of  the  volume  of  any  commodity  re- 
quired to  be  stored  In  the  regional  petroleum 
product  reserves  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  If 
he  finds  that  such  substitution  is  necessary 
or  desirable  for  purposes  of  economy,  effi- 
ciency, or  for  other  reasons  and  may  be  made 
without  delaying  or  otherwise  adversely  af- 
fecting the  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of  the 
regional  petroleum  product  reserves  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Prior  to  making  any  such  substitution  the 
Administrator  shall  transmit  his  finding  to 
the  Congress  together  with  a  description  of 
the  substitution  to  be  made  and  specifying 
the  date  on  which  It  is  to  commence.  Such 
substitution  may  commence  on  the  date 
specified  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  but  In  no  case 
sooner  than  the  close  of  the  earliest  period 
which  begins  after  the  submission  of  the 
Admlulstrctors  finding  to  the  Congress  and 
which  includes  at  least  thlity  days  during 
which  the  House  was  in  session  and  at  least 
thirty  days  durmg  which  the  Senate  was  in 
session. 

(f)  For  the  prrpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  reserves  authorized  in  this 
section  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
place  In  storage,  transport,  or  exchange  crude 
oU.  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum 
products  acquired  by  purchase,  exchange,  or 
otherwise. 

(g)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  attainment  of  the  storage  schedule,  re- 
quired by  this  secuou,  within  the  times 
specified  therein,  will  have  substantial  ad- 
verse economic  Impacts  or  if  the  necessary 
storage  capacity  or  supplies  of  crude  oU 
residual  fuel  oU.  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  be  stored  are  temporarUy  unavailable, 
he  may,  after  providing  Congress  with  a 
Justification  therefor,  delay  the  attainment 
of  required  storage  levels  for  up  to  six 
months.  Thereafter,  the  Administrator  may 
further  delay  the  attainment  of  the  required 
storage  schedule  provided  that 

(1)  the  specific  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  is  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  Each  House  then  shaU  have  the 
opportunity  to  disapprove  of  such  action 
within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posal pursuant  to  the  procedures  provided  for 
in  sections  960(a),  (b),  and  (c).  908,  909 
910,  811.  912.  and  913  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  except  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title : 

(A)  any  reference  in  such  sections  to  "re- 
organization plan"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  "petroleum  storage  schedule", 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
mean  the  storage  schedrile  required  by  this 
section; 

(B)  such   sixty-day   review   period   shall 


begin  when  such  •ctlon  Is  submitted  to  th« 
Congress.  "*• 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  together  with 
the  specific  action  proposed  a  finding  and 
report,  which  shall  contain  the  following- 

(A)  the  need  for  the  proposed  action- 

(B)  the  prices  of  Imported  and  domestic 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms  of  en 
ergy  that  are  In  fact  anticipated  to  resul* 
from  the  proposed  action; 

(C)  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  action  upon 
domestic  production,  consumption,  and  im- 
ports of  petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  form* 
of  energy. 

Sec.  207.  Inte«im  Indtjstry  Stor.\gi:  Re- 
SERVES.— (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  created  Interim  Industry  storage  reserves 
which  shall  consist  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products  maintained 
In  storage  by  Importers  and  refiners. 

(b)  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  until  such  time  as  the  national  strategic 
energy  reserves  authorized  by  section  205  and 
the  regional  petroleum  product  reserves  au- 
thorized by  section  206  of  this  Act  are  com- 
plete, the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
require  that  every  Importer  of  crude  oil,  resi- 
dual fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products 
and  every  refiner  of  crude  oil  shall  acquire, 
store,  and  maintain  In  readily  available  In- 
ventories, as  reserves,  crude  oU,  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products  In  amounts 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  but  In 
no  event  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  their 
Imports  of  refinery  throughput  of  the  pre- 
X'lous  calendar  years. 

(c)  After  the  completion  of  the  national 
strategic  energy  reserves  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act  and  the  regional  petro- 
leum product  reserves  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  may 
require  by  rule.  regiUation,  or  order  that  Im- 
porters or  refiners  maintain  in  readily  avail- 
able Inventories  stocks  of  crude  oU,  refined 
petroleum  products,  and  residual  fuel  oU 
equal  to  the  average  volume  of  such  Inven- 
tories maintained  for  the  correspondlnc 
month  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

(d)  Every  barrel  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil.  or  refined  petroleum  products  Imported 
and  stored  in  the  interim  industry  storage  re- 
serve shall  be  exempt  from  any  tariff  or  Im- 
port license  fee  now  or  hereafter  Imposed. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"readily  available  inventories"  means  those 
Inventories  which  can  be  used  without  af- 
fecting the  imptM-ter's  or  refiner's  operations 
at  normal  capacity  and  shall  not  Include 
minimum  working  level  inventories  or  other 
unavailable  stocks. 

(f)  In  order  to  maintain  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  Industry, 
the  Administrator  shall  implement  this  sec- 
tion with  appropriate  provision  for  avoiding 
Inequitable  economic  Impacts  on  refiners  and 
Importers  and  shall  make  specific  provision 
for  full  or  partial  exemption  or  other  relief 
for  any  refiner  or  Importer  who  might  other- 
wise Incur  undue  hardship  as  the  result  of 
regulations  Implemented  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section.  Such  relief  may  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  provision  for  the 
storage  of  petrolettm  owned  by  such  import- 
ers or  refiners  In  surplus  storage  capacity 
owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Sec.  208.  Other  Storage  Reserves.— Within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
his  recommendations  for  Including  in  the 
system — 

(a)  utility  storage  reserves  to  consist  of 
reserves  of  coal,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  refined 
petroleum  products  to  be  established  and 
maintained  by  all  fossil -fueled  base-load 
electric  power  generating  stations  fueled  by 
coal,  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products,  and  with  a  generating  capacity  of 
one  hundred  million  British  thermal  units  or 
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more  In  an  hour  and  sufficient  to  maintain 
normal  power  generation  for  a  period  of  not 
leas  than  three  months; 

(b)  coal  storage  reserves  to  consist  of  re- 
serves equivalent  to  three  months  of  coal 
cousiimption,  such  reserves  to  consist  of  (1) 
federally  owned  coal  mined  by  or  for  the 
United  States  from  federally  owned  coal 
lands,  and  (2)  Federal  coal  lands  from  which 
coal  could  be  mined  for  consumption  \tithin 
thirty  days  of  an  order  to  do  so: 

(c)  remote  oil  and  gas  storage  reserxes 
consisting  of  oil  and  gas  to  Ije  acquired  and 
stored  by  the  United  States,  in  place,  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  or  other  agreement  or 
arrangement  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States  and  individuals  who  discovered  such 
oil  or  gas  in  wells  in  remote  areas;  and 

(d)  industry  storage  reserves  consisting  of 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  maintained  in  storage  by  im- 
porters, refiners,  or  others  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  adverse  impact  of  energy  sup- 
plies during  the  period  while  the  reserves 
created  pursuant  to  sections  205  and  206  of 
this  title  are  being  established  and  there- 
after. 

SBC.  209.  Naval  Petbolfvm  RxskkvU 
Study. — Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  his  views  and  recom- 
niendations — 

(a)  as  to  what  extent.  If  any.  Naval  Petro- 
leimi  Reserve  Numbered  1  could  have  been 
effectively  utilized  to  alleviate  energy  short- 
ages diu-ing  the  so-called  oil  embargo: 

(b)  with  respect  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
procedures  required  in  order  to  increase  pro- 
duction from  oil  or  gas  reserves  within  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  should  be  modi- 
fled  or  otherwise  changed  in  order  to  enable 
such  reserves  to  be  better  utilized  In  order 
to  meet  certain  energy  shortages  within  the 
United  States; 

(c)  with  respect  to  whether  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  could  be  best  managed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  or  other  manage- 
ment, including  joint  management;  and 

(d)  as  to  whether  a  program  of  exploration 
for  oil  and  gas  on  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  4  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  oil  and  gas  resoxTrces  therein 
could  best  be  carried  out  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  department  or  by  competitive  agreements, 
loeludlng  contracts  or  len.ses,  entered  into 
with  the  private  sector. 

Part  C — Admini.siration 
Sec.  210.  Authority  of  ihe  Adm.tnistra- 
TOB. — To  Implement  the  establishment,  man- 
agement, and  replenishment  of  the  strategic 
energy  reserve  system  created  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  this  title,  the  Administrator, 
in  furtherance  of  and  not  in  limitation  of  any 
authority,  Is  authorized  to — 

(a)  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  title; 

(b)  acquire  by  purchase,  condemnation,  or 
otherwise,  land  or  Interests  In  land  for  the 
location  of  storage  and  related  facilities; 

(c)  construct,  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise acqihre  storage  and  related  facilities; 

(d)  acquire  by  purchase,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  crude  oil  for  storage  in  the  na- 
tional strategic  energy  reserves  created  pur- 
suant to  section  205  of  this  title  and  refined 
petroleum  products  or  residual  fuel  oil  tor 
storage  In  the  regional  petroleum  product  re- 
serves created  pursuant  to  section  206  of  this 
title; 

(e)  use.  lease,  maintain,  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  storage  and  related  facilities  re- 
quired piu^uant  to  this  title: 

(f)  execute  any  contracts  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title: 

(g)  cause  proceedings,  whenever  he  deems 
It  necessary  to  Implemeiit  this  title,  to  he  In- 


stituted In  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
such  proceedings  to  acquire  by  condemna- 
tion, any  real  or  personal  property,  includ- 
ing facilities,  temporary  use  thereof,  or  other 
interests  therein,  together  with  any  personal 
property  located  thereon  or  used  therewith, 
that  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title; 

(h)  order  the  use.  sale,  exchar.ge,  or  dis- 
posal of  all  or  part  of  the  reserves  established 
pursuant  to  this  title,  if  (1)  imports  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  have  fallen  significantly  or  will 
within  thirty  days  in  his  judgment,  fall  sig- 
nificantly below  existing  requirements  for 
such  imports,  resulting  In  an  existing  or 
prospective  shortage  of  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  Import  requirements;  or  (2)  if  required 
to  fulfill  obligations  of  the  United  States 
imder  an  international  agreement  to  which 
it  is  a  party; 

(1)  require  tliat  the  replenishment  of  de- 
pleted reserves  Is  accomplished  expeditiously; 

(j)  use,  sell,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined 
petroleum  products  from  the  strategic  energy 
reserve  system  created  piu-suant  to  section 
204  of  this  title  which  may  be  in  excess  of  the 
volumes  required  to  be  stored  bv  sections  205 
and  206  of  this  title; 

(k)  establish  price  levels  and  allocation 
procediu-es  for  any  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil 
or  refined  petroleum  product  withdrawn  from 
the  national  strategic  energy  reserves  created 
pursuant  to  section  205  of  this  title  or  from 
the  regional  petroleum  product  reserves 
created  pvu-suant  to  section  206  of  this  title. 
Such  price  levels  and  allocation  procedures 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  objectives 
enumerated  in  section  4(b)  (1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  In 
the  event  of  the  expiration  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleiun  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  price 
levels  and  allocation  procedures  established 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  expiration  of  that  Act,  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  standards 
and  according  to  the  procedures  set  out  In 
section  4,  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of 
this  Act: 

(1)  adjust  the  processing  oprrations  of 
dome.stic  refineries  to  produce  refined  prod- 
ucts in  proportions  commensurate  with  na- 
tional needs  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  section  4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  if  imports  of 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  have  fallen  significantly  or 
will  within  thirty  days  in  liis  judgment,  fall 
significantly  below  existing  requirements  for 
such  Imports  resulting  in  an  existing  or 
prospective  shortage  of  at  least  10  per  cen- 
tum of  import  requirements: 

(m)  waive  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  procurement  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  if  he  finds  It  Is  in  the  na- 
tioiiBl  interest  to  do  .so; 

(n)  require  any  importer  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  any  refiner  of  crude  oil  to  acquire, 
store,  and  maintain  crude  oil,  refined  petro- 
leum products,  and  residual  fuel  oil  in  the 
interim  industry  storage  reserve  pursuant  to 
section  207  of  this  title;  and 

(o)  allow  any  person  ownijig  crude  oil, 
refined  petroleum  products,  or  residual  fuel 
oU  from  the  interim  industry  storage  re- 
serves created  pursuant  to  section  207  of  this 
title  to  reniove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
reserves. 

Sec.  211.  Condemnation  Proceedings.— 
Before  any  condemnation  proceedings  are  in- 
stituted pxirsuant  to  this  title,  an  effort  shall 
be  made  to  acquire  the  property  Involved  by 
negotiation  unless,  because  of  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  owner  or  own- 
ers, because  of  the  large  ntunber  of  persons 
with  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  nego- 
tlRle.  or  for  other  rea.soiis,  tlie  effort  to  ac- 


quire by  negotiation  would  Involve,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator,  such  delay 
in  acquiring  the  property  as  to  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest.  In  any  condemna- 
tion proceeding  instituted  piu-suant  to  this 
section,  the  court  shall  not  order  the  party 
in  possession  to  surrender  possession  in  ad- 
vance of  final  judgment  unless  a  declaration 
of  taking  has  been  filed,  and  a  deposit  of  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  just  compensation 
has  been  made,  under  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  February  26,  1931  (46  Stat.  1421), 
providing  for  such  declarations.  Unless  title 
is  in  dispute,  the  court  upon  application 
shall  promptly  pay  to  the  owner  at  least  75 
per  centum  of  tlie  amount  so  deposited  but 
such  payments  shall  be  made  without  prej- 
udice to  any  party  to  the  proceeding.  Prop- 
erty acquired  under  this  section  may  be 
occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  prior  to  the  approval  of 
title  by  the  Attorney  General  as  required  by 
section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  212.  PBOHiarrED  Acts. — It  shall  be  tin- 
lawful  for  any  person  to  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  or  to  violate  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  issued  pursuant  to  any  such 
provision. 

Sec.  213.  Enforcement. — (a)  AVhoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  title  or  rule. 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violBtion. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  vio- 
lation, and  each  day  that  a  violation  con- 
tinues shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  offer  for  sale  or  distribute  In  commerce 
any  product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an 
applicable  order  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  violates  this  subsection 
after  having  been  subjected  to  a  civil 
penalty  for  a  prior  violation  of  the  same 
provision  or  any  order  or  regulation  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000  for  each  violation,  and 
each  day  that  a  violation  continues  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  person 
authorized  by  the  President  or  the  Admin- 
istrator to  exercise  authority  under  this 
title  that  any  individual  or  organization  has 
engaged,  is  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  In 
acts  or  practices  constituting  a  violation  of 
this  title,  such  person  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
State.s  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing Older  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  In- 
junciion  shall  be  granted  without  bond 
Any  such  court  may  also  Issue  mandatory 
Injunctions  commanding  any  person  to  com- 
ply witli  any  provision  of  this  section. 

(e)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wror.i: 
because  of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  this  title  may  bring  an 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  for  appropriate  relief,  including 
an  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment  or  writ 
of  Injunction.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  any  person  to  recover 
damages. 

Sec.  214.  Disclosure,  Inspection.  Inves- 
tigation.— (a)  Every  importer,  refiner,  or 
user  of  fuels  subject  to  the  proUslons  of 
this  title  shall  prepare  such  accounts,  records 
of  cost -account  ing  procedures,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  papers,  books,  and  other 
records  as  the  Administrator  may  by  rule 
or  regulation  prescribe  as  nece.ssary  or  ap- 
propriate for  purposes  of  the  administration 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  at  all  times 
have  acce.ss  to  and  the  right  to  inspect  end 
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examine  all  producing.  transp<  rtatlon,  stor- 
age, reflnlng.  or  proce«lng  facjltlee.  and  all 
accounts,   records,   and   memor^da  of  per- 
sona subject  to  the  proviakDns  of  this  title: 
and  It  diaU  be  the  duty  of  8u«h  persons  to 
furnish   to  the  Administrator,   within  such 
reasonable  time  as  the   Administrator  may 
order,  any  Information  with  retpect  thereto 
which  the  Administrator  mav  by  order  re- 
quire. 

See.  216.  Akntjal  Repobts. — The  Adminis- 
trator shall  prepare,  have  print*  i.  and  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and   the  Congress  an 
annual  report  summarizing  all  i  ctlons  taken 
under  authority  of  this  title,  wl  th  an  analy- 
■18  of  their  Impact,  an  evaUiai  ion  of  their 
effectiveness  In  foijterlng  the  oh]  scttves  listed 
In  section  203.  and  any  recorom<  ndatlons  for 
legislation    further    Implementing   the   ob- 
jectives of  this  title. 

8k;.     21«.     AcTHoaizATioiff     o#     ......>, r„. - 

anoirs.— There  are  hereby  authwlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Admlnlii  trator  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  for  Imj  lamentation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.   217.   Skvebabiutt. — If   an 
of  this  title  or  the  aprjllcablllf  -   „„c.<=w.   «, 
any  person  or  circumstance  Is  ield  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  ;he  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  othei 


elRnimstances  shall  not  be  affec  led  thereby. 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

ACT  OP  1975 


EMPLOYMENT 


(Ml-.  MOR- 

order,  the 

(jonslder  S. 

st^te. 

follows; 
Piiblic  Works 
of  1965  to 
effertlveuess  of 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
CAN) .  Pursuant  to  the  prevlouj 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
1587,  which  the  clerk  will  „ 

The  legislaUve  clerk  read  a.  i 

A  bUl  (8.  1587)  to  amend  Uie  . 
and  Economic  Development  Act 
Increase  the  antirecessionary  effe_>.. 
the  programs,  and  for  other  purpo  sea. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  TlUe  I  of  the  Public  Worl  ;s  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  a  5  amended 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  foU  iwlng  new 
section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"SBC.  107.  (a)  Upon  the  applica  Ion  of  any 
SUte,   political   subdivision   thereof,   or  In- 
dian   tribe,   the   Secretary   Is   aut  Horized   to 
make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  inc  easing  the 
Federal  contribution  to  a  public  n  orks  proj- 
ect for  which  Federal  financial  a^  slstance  Is 
authorized   under   provisions   of   law   other 
than   this  section.  Any   grant   made   for 
pubUc  works  project  under  this   subsection 
Bhall  be  in  such  amount  as  may  b<  necessary 
to   make   the  Federal   share  of   the   cost  oX 
such  project  100  per  centum.  No  ( rant  shall 
be   made   for  a   project   under   tils   section 
imless   the   Federal    financial   asslttance  for 
such  project  authorized  under  pr<  visions  of 
law  other  than  this  section  is  Inimediately 
avaUable  for  such  project,  and  construction 
of  such  project  has  not  yet  beer    Initiated 
because  of   lack  of  funding  for   the   non- 
Federal  share  as  of  the  date  of  ena  ctment  of 
thU  section.  No  part  of  any  grant  made  un- 
der thU  subsection   shall   be   usel   for  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  iu  real  property. 
"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Comwerce  shall 
provide  financial  assistance  to  federaUy 
slated    projects    authorized    and    lor    which 
funds  have   been  obUgated  at  th*  time  of 
enactment  of  the  PubUc  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1675  which  because  of  rapKJ  Increases 
In  wages  or  cost  of  materials  cannot  be  InlU- 
ated  and  completed  within  the  amount  obU- 
gated  for  the  project:  Provided,  Th«  t  nothing 


ly  provision 
thereof  to 


persona  or 


In  this  subsection  shall  authorize  an  Increase 
In  the  maxUnum  percentage  of  the  Federal 
oontrlbuUon  for  any  project  for  which  funds 
have  been  obligated. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  such  assistance,  the 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  In- 
dian tribes,  public  or  private  nonprofit  group 
or  association,  or  other  eligible  applicants 
to  which  Federal  financial  asslsUnce  Is  pro- 
dded must  submit  an  appUcatlon  to  the 
Secretary  settUig  forth  Information  on  the 
project,  job  effectiveness  of  the  project,  and 
the  benefits  to  the  community  or  region 
served  by  the  project.  The  Secretary  after 
reviewing  the  applications  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  agency,  department,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  fund- 
ing the  project  shaU  provide  funds  for  those 
projects  which  best  serve  the  employment 
objectives  of  this  section. 

■■(c)  Upon  the  application  of  anv  State 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  Indian  tribe' 
the  Secretary  U  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  construction  (Uicludlng  demollttou  and 
other  Rite  preparation  activities),  renovation, 
repair,  or  other  Improvement  of  local  public 
works  facilities  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
those  pubUc  works  projects  of  State  and  local 
governments  for  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance l3  authorized  under  provisions  of 
law  other  than  thU  Act.  No  part  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  In 
real  property.  The  Federal  share  of  any 
project  for  which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

"(d)   The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
grants  made  under  this  section  where  such 
funding    wIU    Initiate    construction    within 
ninety  days  of  application  approval,  and  in 
the  following  order : 
"(1)  grants  under  subsection  (a), 
"(2)  grants  under  subsection  (b), 
"(3)  grants  under  subeectlon  (c). 
"(e)(1)   Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
aU  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
secUon   shall    be   available   under   this  sec- 
tion for  public  works  projects  within  any  one 
State,  except  that  In  the  case  of  Guam,  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  not  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  In  the  aggre- 
gate shall  be  available  for  such  projects. 

"(2)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  payment  of  main- 
tenance costs  In  connection  wltJi  any  proj- 
ect constructed  (in  whole  or  In  part)  with 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided   only   in   areas   designated   by  «ie 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  an  area  with  an  un- 
employment rate  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  6.5 
per  centum  for  the  most  recent  three  months 
or  any   areas   designated   pursuant   to  sec- 
tion 204(c)   of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training jAct  of  1973.  The  Secre- 
tary. If  the  natlonift  unemployment  rate  Is 
equal  to  or  exceeds  eVx  per  centum  for  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  months,  shall 
expedite  and  give  priority  to  grant  applica- 
tions submitted  for  such  areas  having  unem- 
ployment In  excess  of  the  national  average 
rate  of  unemployment  for  the  most  recent 
three  consecutive  months.  Seventy  per  cen- 
tum of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shaU  be  avaUable  only  for  grants 
in  areas  as  defined  in  the  second  sentence  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  national  average  un- 
employment rate  recedes  below  6 "4  per  cen- 
tum for  the  most  recent  three  consecutive 
months,   the  authority  of  the   Secretary  to 
make  grants  under  this  section  is  suspended 
until    the   naUonal   average   unemployment 
has  equaled  or  exceeded  6 14  per  centum  for 
the  most  recent  thiee  consecuUve  months. 

"(g)    The  provi8lon«  of  sections  103  and 
104  of  this  tiUe  shaU  not  be  applicable  to 
this  section. 
"(h)  Grants  shall  be  mode  in  accordance 
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with  the  rules  and  regulations  published 
under  section  101  of  this  Act.  except  that 
rules  and  regulations  established  under  (i) 
the  second  sentence  of  section  lOi(d)  and 
(2)  section  101(a)(1)(C)  shall  not  bi  an- 
pllcable  to  such  grants.  Any  necessary  revi- 
sion of  such  rules  and  regulations  with  re- 
spect  to  grants  under  this  section  or  deter- 
mination that  portions  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  do  not  apply  to  grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  published  within  thlrtv 
deys  after  the  enactment  of  this  section 
and  any  such  revision  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  publication:  Provided,  however 
That  comments  from  Interested  parties  con' 
cemlng  the  published  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  stib-sequently  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  considered  for  any  necessary  fur- 
ther revision  and  in  the  implementation  of 
this  section. 

"(1)  In  selecting  among  projects  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  program,  the  Sec- 
retary  shaU  consider  (i)  the  severity  and 
duration  of  unemployment  in  proposed  prot- 
ect areas,  (2)  level  and  extent  of  construc- 
tion unemployment  in  proposed  project 
areas,  and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  proposed 
projects  will  contribute  to  the  reduction 
of  unemployment.  The  Secretarji.  shall  make 
a  final  determination  with  respect  to  each 
•ppUcatlon  for  a  grant  submitted  to  him 
imder  this  section  not  later  than  the  su- 
tleth  day  after  the  date  he  receives  such  ap. 
pllcaOon.  PaUure  to  make  such  final  deter- 
mination within  such  period  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
grant  requested. 

"(j)  Unemployment  statistics  shall  be  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the 
monthly  report  on  unemployment.  Any  State 
politic  il  subdivisions  thereof  or  Indian  tribe' 
may  present  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
miormatlon  on  the  actual  unemployment  la 
the  proposed  project  area. 

"(k)  Tliere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  (1,000,000.000  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
lug  June  30.  1876.". 

Stc.  3.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  EcononUc  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  u 
follows : 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  202:  Provided,  That  annual  appro- 
priations for  Uie  piu-pose  of  purchasing  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness,  paying  interest  sup- 
plement to  or  on  behalf  of  private  entitles 
making  and  participating  \n  loans,  and  guar- 
anteeing loans,  shnll  not  exceed  $170,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  shaU 
not  exceed  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  shall  not  exceed  $75,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

(b)  Section  202(a)(2)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking:  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  l\hi  there- 
of  "(D)  contracting  to  pay,  and  to  pay  annu- 
ally, for  not  more  than  ten  years,  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  private  entity  employing  not 
more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  by  up  to  four 
percentage  points  the  Interest  paid  by  such 
entitles  on  working  capital  loans  which  are 
obtained  from  non-Government  sources, 
which  provide  for  atmual  amortization  of 
principal,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used 
for  purposes  referred  to  In  this  paragraph.". 
Sfc.  4.  Section  1002  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended,  la  amended  by  striking  the  entire 
section  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  1002.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  tiie 
term  'eligible  area"  means  any  area,  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  designates  as  an  area 
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which  has  a  rate  of  unemplojrment  equal  to 
or  in  excess  of  6.5  per  centum  for  the  most 
recent  three  consecutive  months  or  any  area 
designated  pursuant  to  section  204(c)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  with  special  consideration 
plvcn  to  areas  with  unemployment  rates 
above  the  national  average.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1003(c)  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
lolloivs : 

"(c)  Where  necessary  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  assist  eligible 
areas  in  making  applications  for  grants 
under  this  ttile.". 

(b)  Section  1003(d)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amei^ded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  funds  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  be  available 
only  for  a  program  or  project  which  tlie  Sec- 
retary Identifies  and  selects  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  which  can  be  Initiated  or 
implemented  promptly  and  substantially 
completed  within  twelve  months  after  allo- 
cation is  made.  In  identifying  and  selecting 
programs  and  projects  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shaU  (1)  give  priority 
to  programs  and  projects  which  are  most  Job 
effective  (measured  as  the  number  of  man- 
months  of  employment  created  or  main- 
tained by  the  additional  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  under  this  title) .  and  (2)  con- 
sider the  appropriateness  of  the  prc^xjsed 
activity  to  the  number  and  needs  of  unem- 
ployed persons  in  the  eligible  area.", 

(c)  Section  1003  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  strilting  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1004  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  Within  forty-five  days 
alter  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Job  and 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  or 
within  forty-five  days  after  any  funds  are 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  each  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government,  each  regional  conxmlsslon 
established  by  section  101  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  or 
pursuant  to  section  502  of  this  Act,  shall 
(1)  complete  a  review  of  its  budget,  plans, 
and  programs  and  including  State,  substate, 
and  local  development  plans  filed  with  such 
department,  agency  or  conunission;  (2) 
evaluate  the  Job  creation  effectiveness  of 
programs  and  projects  for  which  funds  are 
proposed  to  be  obligated  In  the  calendar  year 
and  additional  programs  and  projects  (in- 
cluding new  or  revised  programs  and  proj- 
ects submitted  under  subsection  (b))  for 
which  funds  could  be  obligated  in  such  year 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  under  this 
title;  and  (3)  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  recommendations  for  programs 
and  projects  which  have  the  greatest  poten- 
tial to  stimulate  the  creation  of  Jobs  for 
unemployed  persons  in  eligible  areas.  With- 
in forty-five  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  rec- 
ommendations the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  review  such  recommendations,  and 
after  constUtation  with  such  department, 
agency,  instrumentality,  regional  commis- 
t^ion.  State,  or  local  government  make  allo- 
cations of  funds  in  accordance  with  section 
1003(d)  of  this  Utle. 

"(b)  States  and  political  subdivisions  in 
any  eligible  area  may.  piusuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  submit  to  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government  (or  regional  commis- 
sion) program  and  project  applications  for 
Federal  financisU  assistance  provided  under 
thU  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  in  reviewing  programs 
and  projects  recommended  for  any  eligible 


area  shall  give  priority  to  programs  and 
projects  originally  sponsored  by  States  and 
political  subdivisions,  including  but  not 
limited  to  new  or  revised  programs  and 
projects  submitted  in  accordance  with  this 
section.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1005  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  such  sec- 
tion and  renumbering  subsequent  sections 
accordingly. 

Sec.  8.  Section  1005  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  and  Inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "unless  this 
would  require  project  grants  to  be  made  in 
areas  which  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  thi.<? 
title.'. 

Seo  9.  (a)  Section  1006  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
r.mended,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  after 
"1975''  in  the  first  sentence:  "and 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976'". 

(b)  Section  1006  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  "I>ecem- 
ber  31,  1975"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976". 

Sec.  10.  Section  1007  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "December  31, 
]975^'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Jtme  30, 
1976 '. 

Sec.  11.  Authority  to  obligate  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  amendments  of  this  Act  to 
title  I  and  title  X  of  the  Public  Works  and 
EcononUc  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  shall  be  limited  to  $2,000,000,000 
when  the  national  unemployment  rate  is 
equal  to  or  In  excess  of  9  per  centum.  For 
each  quarterly  decline  of  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  In  the  national  unemployment  rate 
below  such  level,  authority  to  obligate  funds 
shall  be  reduced  by  one-fourth  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  such  amendments,  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000.  for  the  succeeding  quar- 
ter. For  each  quarterly  increase  of  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  in  the  national  unemployment 
rate  up  to  9  per  centum,  authority  to  obligate 
funds  shall  be  Increased  by  one-fourth  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  such  amendments, 
not  to  exceed  $500,000,000.  for  the  succeeding 
quarter,  up  to  the  maximum  authorization 
of  $2,000,000,000. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU 
notify  in  a  timely  and  uiUform  manner  areas 
of  their  eligibility  for  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  13.  Amendments  to  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  made 
by  this  Act  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  for  this  bill  is  limited  to  3 
hours. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  and 
voting  oh  S.  1587  the  following  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor:  M. 
Ban-y  Meyer,  Philip  T.  Cummings,  John 
W.  Yago,  Bailey  Guard,  Leon  Billings, 
Richard  Greer,  Richard  Harris,  Judy 
Parente,  Sally  Walker,  Steven  Swain,  Lee 
Rawls,  Richard  Hellman,  Mike  Hatha- 
way, Margaret  Shannon,  and  Mike 
Manning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consid- 


eration of  this  bill,  all  amendments,  and 
all  votes,  my  legislative  assistant.  Mr. 
Daniel  Tate,  be  accorded  the  privileges  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield  a  moment  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  miani- 
mous  consent  that  Miss  Jane  Porteous,  of 
my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  and  voting  on  this 
legislation.  -■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Doug  Barrett,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  very  late  hour  at  which  we  are  finally 
coming  to  deal  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  have  been  facing  our  people 
for  a  long  time.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained,  and  much  valuable  time  to  be 
lost,  in  assessing  blame  for  tliis  sordid 
state  of  affairs.  The  President  blames  the 
Congress  for  inaction,  the  Congress 
blames  the  Executive.  Surely,  truth  must 
lie  somewhere  in  between. 

That  truth  is  irrefutable:  As  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  vinemployment  in 
America  today  is  greater  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Depression  of  the  1930's. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  reported 
on  July  16,  1975,  urban  imemplosTnent 
rates  over  20  percent  in  Detroit;  18.3  in 
Providence,  R.I.;  16.6  in  Newark.  N.J.. 
and  13.4  in  Boston.  Baltimore  reported 
11.6  percent  unemployed,  and  Atlanta 
12.3  percent. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  high  un- 
employment will  continue  for  the  next 
2  or  even  3  years: 

The  President's  midsession  review  of 
the  1976  budget  forecasts  average  unem- 
ployment r.'-tes  for  1975  at  8.7  percent, 
7.9  percent  in  1976;  and  7.2  percent  for 
1977. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OflBce  in  its 
June  30,  1975,  report  on  the  economy 
projects  fourth  quarter  unemployment 
rates  for  1975  from  8.8  percent  to  9.2  per- 
cent, and,  in  1976  (IV> ,  from  7.8  percent 
to  8.2  percent. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  Its 
report  on  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  in  March  1975,  estimated  un- 
employment would  exceed  9  percent  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1975.  Yet.  the  9-per- 
cent rate  was  reached  barely  2  months 
later  in  May  1975. 

While  America  is  in  a  recession,  the 
construction  industry  is  In  a  depression. 
Joblessness  among  construction  trades 
workers  in  one  State  Is  over  44  percent. 
Unbelievably  high  imemployment  has 
devastated  the  construction  trades.  For 
example,  Rochester  has  61  percent  of  its 
construction  workers  out  of  work; 
Miami,  49  percent;  Phoenix.  40  percent; 
Cincinnati,  32  percent;  St.  Paul.  37  per- 
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cent;  Newark,  32  percent;  anc 
24  percent. 

These  figrures,  staggering  at 
do  not  even  reveal  the 
length  of  the  work  week  of 
workers  who  are  counted  in 
as  employed  but  who  are  clea|:ly 
employed. 

Mr.  President,  high 
a  tremendous  cost  to  the  entin 
The  taxes  lost  to  the  Federsjl 
ment    from    unemployed 
workers  alone  is  now  close  to 
annually.  On  top  of  this,  over 
each  year  are  being  lost  to 
seciu'ity    system.    Sizable    ai 
State  and  local  taxes  are  also 
felted,  in  addition  to  corporat< 

When  we  add  the  multiplier 
unemployment     in     other 
caused  by  the  depression  in 
tion,  the  total  unemployment 
nearly  3  million  people.  This  ia 
third  of  the  Nation's  total 
workers. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
sue  squarely  before  the 
first  inaugural  address,  President 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt  said: 

The  pe<^le  of  the  United  Stat*  s  have  not 
failed  .  .  .  They  want  direct,  vigorous  ac- 
tion .  .  .  They  have  asked  for  disjipllne  and 
direction  under  leadership. 

Though  our  economic  diffl;ulties  do 
not  approach  the  emergency  af  1933,  I 
believe  the  message  from  the  American 
people  is  the  same. 

I  recall,  too,  the  admonition  of  George 
Santayana  that: 

Those  who  faU  to  learn  from  listory  are 
often  condemned  to  relive  it. 

What  did  we  learn  from  the  vast  pub- 
lic works  programs  such  as  tie  Works 
Progress  Administration  during  the 
Great  Depression?  We  learned  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  could  be  employed 
in  highly  productive  and  coastructive 
Jobs  which  would  result  in  lasting  im- 
provements in  communities  across  the 
land.  As  the  distinguished  chuirman  of 
our  committee  knows  well,  many  of  these 
facilities  are  still  in  use  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  s  iggest  for 
a  moment  that  public  works  en  ployment 
legislation  is  the  sole  solution  I  o  our  im- 
employment  crisis.  But  it  is  a  begin- 
ning— which  is  more  than  we  have  had 
so  far  from  the  two  most  recei  it  admin- 
istrations. 

Throughout  our  committees  consid- 
eration of  these  legislative  prof  osals,  our 
preeminent  concern  has  been  to  direct 
public  works  employment  to  the  areas  of 
most  critical  need  quickly. 

S.  1587  is  a  public  works  bill  to  create 
jobs  quickly  and  efiQciently.  It  will  pro- 
duce construction  jobs  for  the  depressed 
construction  trades  sector.  It  builds  on 
existing  programs  and  capaiilities  in 
the  Economic  Development  A^ninistra- 
tion,  an  agency  with  10  years'  experience 
in  the  Department  of  Comm;rce.  The 
bill  does  not  contain  permaner  t  author- 
izations. In  some  cases,  programs  "trig- 
ger oflf "  when  imemplojrment  d  -ops  suflB- 
ciently. 

The  committee  believes  thai  the  evi- 
dence of  continuing  high  imemployment 
wan-ants  this  standby  authority  to  pro- 
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vide  Immediate  employment-generating 
assistance  whenever  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  exceeds  6',i  percent.  This 
bill  uses  existing  authorities  to  insure 
the  quickest  and  most  effective  results 
when  the  additional  authority  provided 
in  the  bill  is  exercised. 

Unemployment  among  the  construc- 
tion trades  industry  must  be  alleviated. 
Thus,  the  committee  expects  much  of  the 
$2,125  billion  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
be  spent  for  construction,  renovation, 
and  repair  programs  and  projects  which 
emphasize  employment  for  these  work- 
ers. These  expenditures  will  generate  a 
multiplier  effect  on  tlae  building  mate- 
rials industry,  hardware  retailers,  for- 
estry and  lumbering  occupations  as  well 
as  other  fields. 

Projects  funded  through  this  legisla- 
tion are  those  that  can  be  identified 
quickly,  can  move  swiftly  through 
agency  processing,  can  move  to  onsite 
employment  within  90  days  of  approval, 
and  can  be  completed  in  12  to  24  months. 

Communities  all  across  the  country 
have  backlogs  of  projects  that  could  place 
men  and  women  in  work  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Federal  funds  and  the  slashing 
of  redtape.  Some  of  the  kinds  of  projects 
waiting  this  kind  of  assistance  include 
demolition  and  other  site  preparation 
activities,  new  construction,  renovation, 
and  major  improvements  of  public  facil- 
ities such  as  municipal  oflBces,  court- 
houses, libraries,  schools,  police  and  fire 
stations,  water  and  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities, water  and  sewer  lines,  streets  and 
roads — including  curbs — sidewalks,  light- 
ing, recreational  facilities,  convention 
centers,  civic  centers,  museums,  and 
health,  education,  and  social  service  fa- 
cilities. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  an  informal  survey 
conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfiBce  at  the  request  of  Chairman  Rak- 
DOLPH  to  determine  how  much  money 
may  now  be  available  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  construction  purposes 
such  as  outlined  above. 

We  learned  that  the  Envii-onmental 
Protection  Agency,  as  an  example,  has 
206  water  pollution  construction  projects 
that  have  been  approved  for  a  period  of 
more  than  4  months,  but  for  which  funds 
have  not  yet  been  released.  The  money 
amounts  to  nearly  $780  million. 

In  another  instance,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  reported  it  has 
1,703  projects  to  which  $828  million  has 
been  committed,  but  on  which  construc- 
tion has  not  begun  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Other  programs  imder  our  jurisdic- 
tion have  the  same  potential  for  large- 
scale  job  creations  with  the  additional 
assistance  of  S.  1587.  By  providing  the 
limited  local  matching  share  that  is  often 
responsible  for  the  present  delays  this 
bill  will  activate  millions  of  these  con- 
struction dollars. 

What  does  S.  1587,  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1975,  provide? 

S.  1587  amends  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  $2,125  billion  for  antirecessionary 
public  works  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

The  bill  contains  three  program  au- 
thorizations : 


First,  $1  billion  for  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  public  works  proj- 
ects; 

Second,  a  $125  million  Increase  for 
working  capital  loans  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  jobs  in  the  private  sector;  and 

Third,  $1  billion  for  the  job  opportuni- 
ties program — title  X— to  accelerate  the 
job-creating  potential  of  various  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs. 

Let  me  describe  vei-y  briefly  what  these 
tliree  authorizations  provide: 

I.    GRANTS    TO    STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 
AND  INDIAN  TRIBES 

A  new  section  has  been  added  to  title  I 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  authorizing  $1  billion 
for  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  Indian  tribes  for  local  public 
works  projects. 

PROJECT   ELIGIBILITT    PRIORmES 

Three  categories  of  projects  are  eligi- 
ble for  these  grants  in  the  following  or- 
der of  priority : 

First.  Projects  inactive  because  the  ap- 
plicant is  unable  to  provide  the  local 
matching  share; 

Second.  Projects  halted  after  approval 
because  inflation  has  pushed  total  proj- 
ect costs  beyond  the  ability  or  willingness 
of  agencies  to  provide  the  additional  Fed- 
eral share;  and 

Third.  Projects  initiated  by  State  and 
local  governments  without  other  Federal 
financial  participation. 

PRIORITT    TO    HIGH    UNEMPLOTMENT    AREAS 

Seventy  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated are  to  be  available  for  applicants 
in  areas  having  unemployment  rates  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  months 
in  excess  of  the  national  unemployment 
rate.  The  remaining  30  percent  is  re- 
served for  applicants  from  areas  with 
unemployment  rates  in  excess  of  6'/2  per- 
cent, but  less  than  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate. 

PROJECT     SELECTION     CRrrERIA 

Three  project  selection  criteria  have 
been  established.  These  are : 

First.  The  severity  and  duration  of  un- 
employment; 

Second.  The  level  and  nature  of  con- 
struction unemployment;  and 

Third.  The  extent  to  which  the  project 
is  expected  to  reduce  unemployment  in 
the  project  area. 

.  These  criteria  are  designed  to  target 
assistance  to  currently  unemployed  per- 
sons from  the  project  area,  and  currently 
employed  persons  from  the  project  area 
who  would  become  unemployed  without 
the  employment  generated  by  the  proj- 
ect applicant. 

n.  EDA    WORKING    CAPITAL    LOANS    AND 
INTEREST      SUBSIDIES 

The  second  authorization  contained  in 
S.  1587  is  an  amendment  to  title  II  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act,  EDA's  business  development  pro- 
gram. The  present  fiscal  year  1976  au- 
thorization of  $75  million  for  business 
development  programs  has  been  in- 
creased by  $125  million  to  $200  million. 
Additional  authority  has  also  been  pro- 
vided to  supplement  the  Interest  pay- 
ments of  borrowers  of  working  capital 
loans. 

There  are  many  businesses  with  a  his- 
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tory  of  stability  and  reliability  tliat  are 
unable  to  get  working  capital  because  of 
tlie  increasing  risk  to  the  banker  In  his 
\ie\v  and  because  of  their  Inability  to 
pay  high  interest  rates  on  short-term 
loans. 

We  believe  that  interest  subsidies 
combined  with  existing  loan  guarantee 
authority  should  enable  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  to  save 
jo'os  at  a  cost  far  less  than  that  in- 
curred in  creating  new  employment.  At 
$10,000  per  job,  500  jobs  in  a  factory 
or  other  business  saved  equals  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Let  me  add  that  the  committee  has 
stipulated  that  the  interest  subsidies  are 
limited  to  businesses  larger  than  tliose 
which  qualify  for  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration assistance,  but  which  em- 
ploy 1,500  or  fewer  persons. 

in.    JOB    OPPORTUNITIES    PROGRAM 

The  third  authorization  in  S.  1587  is 
for  an  additional  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  title  X  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  the  job 
opportunities  program. 

This  program  was  created  by  title  III 
of  the  Emergency  Job  and  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  with  a  $500 
million  authorization  for  calendar  year 
1975.  The  entire  authorization  has  now 
been  appropriated  and  the  program  is 
fully  operational. 

The  wide  range  of  activities  under- 
taken in  the  first  round  of  projects  un- 
der the  Initial  $125  mllion  appropria- 
tion, incuding  construction,  renova- 
tion, and  general  improvement  con- 
tracts, suggest  the  kinds  of  activities 
which  could  be  undertaken  with  this 
new  authorization.  For  example,  re- 
cently approved  programs  include  reno- 
vation of  local  public  facilities,  com- 
muter railroad  track  rehabilitation,  fish 
and  wildlife  improvements,  forest  pro- 
tection projects,  water  supply  lines,  con- 
struction of  multiuse  recreation  facili- 
ties and  public  housing  rehabilitation. 
An  indication  of  the  extreme  need  for 
programs  of  this  tjrpe  is  evidenced  by 
the  report  of  EDA's  Administrator.  As 
of  the  end  of  Febi-uary,  a  total  of  $4.8 
billion  in  plans  and  proposals  had  been 
submitted.  The  Federal  share  of  the  pro- 
posals is  slightly  over  $3  billion. 

More  than  18,000  individual  project 
proposals  had  been  submitted,  calling  for 
an  estimated  3.1  million  man-months  of 
employment.  EDA  itself  had  gathered 
more  than  6,000  proposals  at  a  total  dol- 
lar cost  of  $1.5  billion. 

This  response  far  exceeded  our  origi- 
nal expectations.  Not  only  have  projects 
been  submitted  from  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, but  also  from  counties  and  towns 
and  cities  across  the  country.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  projects  we  expect  to  fund 
with  an  improved  title  X  program. 

LIMIT    OM    AUTHORITY   TO    OBLIGATE 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  particularly 
important  provision  in  S.  1587  is  the  lim- 
itation on  authority  to  obligate  funds. 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  grants  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  is  suspended  when  the 
national  unemployment  rate  for  the  3 


most  recent  consecutive  months  falls  be- 
low 6^2  percent. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  limits  the  avail- 
able authority  to  obhgate  funds  when 
the  national  unemployment  rate  declines 
more  than  one-half  percent  below  9  per- 
cent during  the  most  recent  calendar 
quarter. 

Each  one-half  of  1  percent  of  decrease 
results  in  a  one-fourth  reduction  in  the 
authority  to  obligate  appropriated 
funds,  up  to  $500,000,000,  for  the  suc- 
ceeding quarter.  However,  increases  in 
unemployment  above  9  percent  will  not 
have  tlie  effect  of  increasing  funding 
authority  above  $2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended unanimously  the  enactment 
of  S.  1587.  It  is  a  simple  measure.  It 
authorizes  a  substantial  hifusion  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  through  existing  stnic- 
tui-es  and  programs.  It  is  designed  to  be 
an  economic  laser. 

Public  works  spending  is  a  valid  instru- 
ment in  the  battle  against  unemploy- 
ment. A  carefully  designated  public 
works  program  can  facilitate  the  reem- 
ployment of  our  human  and  physical  re- 
sources without  being  Inflationary. 
Public  construction  programs  inject 
money  into  the  economj*  at  a  time  when 
investment  demand  for  capital  Is  low. 
Construction  expenditures  in  real  terms 
are  presently  down  about  $25  billion. 
Additional  Federal  spending  of  $2,125 
billion  would  barely  begin  to  utilize  the 
potential  capacity  of  the  various  Indus- 
tries related  to  construction,  renovation 
and  repair.  But  It  Is  a  necessary  begin- 
ning. 

I  noted  with  great  interest  the  New 
York  Times  accoimt  on  July  19.  1975, 
of  the  plans  of  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment to  start  a  $2  billion  program  of 
public  works  this  fall. 

The  healthiest  economy  in  Eui'ope, 
with  an  unemployment  rate  only  half 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  West 
Gennan  Republic  Is  beglrming  a  pro- 
gram equivalent  to  a  $7.5  billion  pro- 
gram In  the  United  States,  in  terms  of 
relative  GNP  ratios. 

WhUe  the  $2,125  billion  authorized 
for  1  year  is  a  substantial  expenditure 
even  by  American  standards,  I  believe 
that  the  long-term  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  failing  to  enact  this 
legislation  far  outweigh  the  short-tenn 
costs. 

I  emphasize  again,  Mr.  President,  tliat 
the  committee  labored  many  hom-s;  we 
have  had  many  hearings  on  this  bill;  and 
we  have  tried  to  come  to  the  Senate  with 
a  bill  which  we  think  will  meet  with 
the  President's  approval. 

We  have  cut  down  Uie  authorization 
which  was  contained  in  tlie  House  bill, 
which  totaled  $5  billion,  because  we  felt 
that  it  was  too  generous  an  authori- 
zation. 

We  also  felt  that  if  such  an  authoriza- 
tion was  presented  to  the  President,  he 
might  veto  It.  So  the  committee,  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
committee,  felt  In  their  wisdom  that  we 
should  constrict  the  authorization,  we 
should  reduce  It.  This  is  the  product  of 
the  effort  of  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 


ci-ats  on  the  subcommittee,  as  weU  as 
the  full  committee.  I  think  It  Is  a  wise 
figiire  that  we  chose,  and  I  think  it  is 
realistic.  I  hope  that  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  President. 

Mr.   HLT^IPHREY.  Will  the   Senator 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Mr.  Schlostein,  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  be  given  floor  priv- 
ileges durins  the  debate  on  S.  1587;  and 
also,  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Muskie,  A1  From,  Lee  Lock- 
v.ood,  Hanne  Evans,  and  Jim  George; 
and  from  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Bob  Reischauer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  For  Senator  Griffin. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  David 
Clanton  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  want  to  commend 
not  only  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  but  also  the  minority  mem- 
bers for  providing  some  Input  into  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  I  think 
we  established  good  criteria.  I  think  we 
provided  good  definitive  standards  and 
triggering  devices  In  the  legislation  so 
that  we  can,  without  too  much  delay, 
provide  a  public  works  program  through- 
out the  country. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.   President,   the   bill  now  before 

the  Senate,  S.  1587 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Morgan).  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  the  floor  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
neglected  to  say  I  would  like  to  yield 
control  of  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
recognized. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  S.  1587,  is  another  in  a  series  of 
measures  which  we  have  considered  this 
year  to  improve  the  present  economic 
situation.  Although  I  supported  this  bill 
in  committee  and  intend  to  vote  for  it. 
I  have  reservations  about  some  of  its 
provisions.  I  am  concerned  that  the  jobs 
created  by  the  large  public  works  pro- 
gram authorized  in  section  107  might 
come  at  the  wrong  time  and  that  the 
long  spend-out  of  funds  under  such 
projects  could  interfere  with  the  eco- 
nomic recoverj'  which  Is  now  beginning. 
Experience  imder  two  previous  pro- 
grams of  this  type,  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  of  1962,  and  the  public 
works  impact  program  of   1971,  illus- 
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trates  the  lag  problem.  In  th« 
ings    Institution    Papers    on 
Activity.   1:1971."  the  noted 
Nancy  H.  Teeters  T\Tote  about 
of  the  accelerated  public  worki 
of  1962.  The  article  pointed 

The  program  was  passed  In 
with   Initial   obligatlonal   authority 
million.  Although  $152  million  of  tl 
was  obligated  In  that  fiscal  year 
million  was  si>ent  then.   The  bulk 
money  was  obligated  and  spent  In 
1964  and  1965.  with  vestiges  of  th 
still  In  existence  in  1971 
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This  suggests  that  this  type  oil  pro 
may  not  be  a  good  short  term 
because  under  the  1962  progra  n 
small  amoimt  of  the  funds  were 
spent  In  the  first  year  with  th(! 
the  expenditures  during  the  second 
third  years  of  the  program. 

A  recent  study  of  the  1971  put  I 
Impact  program,  published  by 
nomic  Development  Administration 
pointed  out  a  similar  serious  lag 
The  study,  "An  Evaluation  of 
Works  Impact  Program,  PWTF 
that— 

In  effect,  PWIP  emplojmient  materialized 
at  exactly  the  wrong  time,  whethsr 
from  a  national  perspwctlve  or  fron 
spectlve  of   the  impact  areas.   Employment 
generated    dvirlng    the    FY    1972 
peaked  when   national   unemployi^ent 
declined  from  6.1  per  cent  to  5.6 
similarly,  employment  generated  dlirlng 
FY  1973  program  peaked  when  nati 
employment  had  declined  to  4.8 
both    peaks    occurred    during    the 
downswing      In      national      unem 
Viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
impact  areas,  the  FY  1972  program 
employment  at  approximately  the 
that  PWIP  area  unemployment  rate*  i 
feU  below  the  national  unemploy: 
during  both  cyclical  and  seasonal 
Impact  area  unemployment.  In 
reinforced  rather  than  counteracted 
and  cyclical  iinemployment  trends 
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Language  has  been  added  to  tie 
ing  bill  in  an  attempt  to  get 
underway  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  avoid   the  problems   documented 
these  studios,  but  I  am  concerned 
a  large  public  works  program 
get  off  the  ground  too  slowly 
enacted  by  September,  the  bill 
most  of  this  year's  construction 
a    problem    particularly    acute 
Northern  States. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  very  _^ 
this  bill  is  within  the  budget 
is  also  one  of  its  major  flaws 
$2.1  billion  authorization,  outlay 
cal  year  1976  are  estimated  to 
$900  million.  Estimates  of  .. 
under  the  $1  billion  authorized  irj  section 
107  is  only  $350  for  1976.  Figure  i  on  fu- 
ture outlays  are  not  available  during 
markup.  The  bulk  of  the  spending  will 
occur  in  1977  and  1978  and  future 
budgets  will  have  to  accommocate  the 
obligations  we  commit  through  tl:  is  legis- 
lation. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by 
mittee  this  year  to  write  a  more 
sive  program — and  one  I  can 
Most  important,  the  authorizatibn 
ommended  in  the  bill  is  only  $2 
with  only  half  the  funds  earmarked 
accelerated   public   works.    Sect  on 
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gives  priority  to  already  approved  and 
ready-to-go  public  works  where  only  the 
lack  of  local  matching  fimds  is  holding 
up  implementation.  This  priority  should 
speed  up  Initiation  and  expand  the  job 
creating  impact  of  the  funds  spent  under 
the  program.  The  bill  has  a  1-year  au- 
thorization. Roughly,  the  other  half  of 
the  total  authorization  in  the  bill  is  for 
the  jobs  opportunities  program. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  bill  ex- 
tends the  jobs  opportunities  program  for 
an  additional  6  months,  through  June  30, 
1976,  and  recommends  an  authorization 
of  $1  billion.  A  full  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  expenditure  of  the  first  ap- 
propriations under  the  program  has  not 
been  made  yet  but  I  believe  the  program 
will  prove  to  be  an  effective  antireces- 
sionary measure. 

S.  1587  amends  the  job  opportunities 
law  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  program.  The  proposed 
amendments  remove  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  from  the  selection  process,  stream- 
line the  selection  criteria,  and  remove 
the  restriction  placed  on  half  the  appro- 
priated funds.  This  last  restriction  has 
hampered,  in  some  instances,  the  ability 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  select 
the  most  job  effective  activities  for  sup- 
port. 

The  language  In  the  bill  has  also  been 
amended  to  indicate  that  programs  and 
projects  originally  sponsored  by  local 
communities  or  States  meeting  the  cri- 
teria of  the  act  receive  priority  consid- 
eration over  wholly  federally  sponsored 
activities. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  pro- 
vide emergency  financial  assistance  to 
create  job  opportunities  In  areas  bur- 
dened by  unusually  high  levels  of  un- 
employment. jThe  act  was  passed  last 
December  as  a  response  to  the  climbing 
unemployment  and  economic  stagna- 
tion prevailing  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  at  the  time. 

The  act  does  not  create  an  elaborate 
new  program  or  new  bureaucracy  but  is 
intended  to  use  and  strengthen  ongoing 
programs  which  will  create  jobs.  It  was 
our  thought  in  proposing  this  approach 
that  the  existing  porgrams  and  ex- 
penditures of  Government  can  be  di- 
rected toward  the  creation  of  jobs  more 
effectively  if  we  create  the  means  within 
the .  Department  of  Commerce  to  eval- 
uate ongoing  programs  and  expendi- 
tures to  see  which  ones  have  the  most 
direct  and  immediate  effect  upon  the 
creation  of  job  opportunities  for  the 
unemployed. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram i.s  the  agency  review  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  consult  and  review 
with  the  various  Federal  agencies  their 
proposed  programs  and  project  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  to  evaluate  their  job 
effectiveness  and  use  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  Through  the  review,  the 
best  and  least  costly  means  of  creating 
jobs  for  the  imemployed  can  be  promptly 
identified. 

The  special  funds  authorized  in  the 
bill  are  available  for  the  purpose  of 
creating,  maintaining,  or  expanding  job 
opportunities.  Funds  are  available  to 
move  a  program  or  project  foi-ward  or  to 


expand  the  number  of  jobs  a  particular 
activity  could  create. 

Eligible  activities  are  not  limited  to 
public  works  but  include  the  wide  range 
of  activities  carried  out  under  Federal 
agencies  including  business  development. 
Most  important,  the  program  could  pro- 
vide crucial  fimding  to  initiate,  continue 
or  accelerate  job  creating  activities 
which  would  in  turn  provide  immediate 
jobs.  For  example,  funds  may  be  used 
to  purchase  equipment  necessary  for  ex- 
panding jobs.  Funds  are  available  to  pro- 
vide payrolls  or  salaries.  All  projects 
would  be  selected  for  their  job  effective- 
ness. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  pro- 
foundly concerned  about  the  economy- 
its  strength,  and  the  effects  of  high  un- 
employment and  Inflation — and  endeav- 
ors to  develop  policies  and  programs 
which  will  address  the  problems  we  face. 
We  must  not  let  our  short-term  efforts 
to  provide  immediate  relief,  however, 
jeopardize  the  long-term  recovery  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  strong,  stable  economy 
and  meaningful  jobs  for  the  people  of 
our  Nation.  I  believe  the  committee  at- 
tempted that  balance  in  this  legislation. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  to  S.  1587  be  considered  as 
original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to  and  considered  as  original  text. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Rick  Brandon  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  similar  request,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  member 
of  my  staff,  Gordon  Giffln,  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  acknowl- 
edge my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho, and  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
witliholding  his  amendment  for  the  mo- 
ment so  that  I  may  make  this  brief  open- 
ing statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  Senator  Randolph, 
Senator  Montoya,  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee,  and 
Senator  McClure,  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee,  who  have  produced  this 
important  measure.  I  support  the  bill,  S. 
1587,  and  ui-ge  its  adoption  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  bill,  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1975,  is  an  emergency,  1 
year  program  addressing  the  serious, 
high  unemployment  now  affecting  many 
communities  across  the  country.  The  bill 
does  not  establish  a  major  new  program 
but  builds  on  progi-ams  already  in  exist- 
ence and  relies  upon  structures  and  or- 
ganizations already  in  place.  The  first 
sections  of  S.  1587  are  based  on  the  com- 
mittee's long  experience  with  the  public 
facilities  and  the  business  loan  programs 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Other  sections  concern  the  jobs 
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opportunities  program  enacted  last  De- 
cember to  combat  rising  unemployment 
and  specifically  designed  to  create  jobs 
quickly. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
cr.refuUy  and  fully  discussed  the  bill.  I 
\,ill  not  do  the  same. 

The  composite  of  the  presentations  by 
Senator  Montoya  and  Senator  McClure 
I  believe  give  a  good  vignette,  a  good  sum- 
mar.v  of  the  major  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal. But  I  do  want  to  mention  several 
elements  in  the  bill  which,  I  believe,  are 
important. 

During  consideration  ol  this  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  was  aware  of  the 
timing  problem  as.sociated  with  large 
public  works  programs  in  the  past.  The 
1962  accelerated  public  works  program 
has  been  crltized  because  the  major  por- 
tion of  funds  available  under  the  pro- 
gram were  expended  2  and  3  years 
after  enactment  of  the  law.  Some  obliga- 
tions were  being  made  as  late  as  1970. 
Learning  from  this  past  experience,  the 
committee  has  added  language  in  the  bill 
to  speed  up  the  process  and  get  approved 
projects  underway  as  quickly  as  possible. 
For  example,  priority  is  given  to  already 
approved  pubhc  works  projects,  where 
only  the  lack  of  local  matching  funds  has 
delayed  implementation.  The  committee 
conducted  a  survey  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  major  public  facilities 
authority.  The  survey  indicated  that 
there  were  several  programs,  involving 
millions  of  dollars,  with  approved  proj- 
ects and  appropriated  Federal  funds 
awaiting  obligation.  In  many  cases,  the 
reason  given  as  the  caiise  of  delay  was  the 
lack  of  the  local  matching  share.  Funds 
under  S.  1587  will  provide  the  micsing 
local  funds  and  get  these  projects  mov- 
ing, 

ALso.  priority  in  the  selection  of  proj- 
ects is  given  activities  which  can  have 
Jobs  onsite  within  90  days.  Every  effort 
will  have  to  be  made  by  the  administra- 
tor of  the  progi-am  to  select,  from  the 
many  projects  .submitted,  applications 
which  will  move  into  construction  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Testimony  and  in- 
formation received  by  the  committee  in- 
dicates that  there  are  many  communities 
with  needed  public  facilities  ready  to  go, 
lacking  only  sufHcient  funding  to  initiate 
them.  Many  represent  works  which  were 
deferred  because  of  rising  costs  and  de- 
clining revenues  brought  on  by  inflation 
and  the  recession. 

I  am  glad  that  the  bill  extends  the 
jobs  opportunities  program  and  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  fiuiding.  I  cospon- 
sored  the  original  jobs  opportunities  bill 
along  with  the  chairman.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, and  Senators  McClure  and  Dome- 
Nici.  when  it  was  introduced  last  winter. 
The  program  was  drafted  as  a  way  to 
create  meaningful  jobs,  and  create  them 
quickly  and  efficiently  for  the  growing 
number  of  unemployed. 

I  believe  that  in  times  of  economic 
hardship  such  as  the  country  is  now  ex- 
periencing, the  numerous  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  directed 
to  address  these  problems.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  identify  those  programs 
which  can  stimulate  productive  and  use- 
ful work,  assign  priority  to  them,  take 


them  off  the  shelf  and  can-y  them  to 
completion. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  criteria  are  included  in 
the  committee  bill  to  insure  that  jobs 
are  created  quickly  and  efficiently,  that 
selected  activities  are  substantially  com- 
plete witliin  twelve  months  so  that  the 
program  phases  out  as  the  economy 
moves  upward,  and  that  the  maximum 
number  of  productive  jobs  are  created 
with  the  available  funds.  The  first  appro- 
priation under  the  program  has  been 
allocated  and  projects  are  underway.  A 
second  appropriation  of  $375  million 
was  included  in  the  continuing  appro- 
priation bill  recently  signed  into  law  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  this  i.s  a  constructive 
measure.  It  will  stimulate  new  jobs  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment.  Not  make 
work  jobs  but  jobs  and  facilities  that 
will  enliance  the  quality  of  life  in  tliese 
communities  long  after  the  temporary 
programs  have  expired. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  yielding 
time  for  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   825 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piesideat,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  825  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  bectlon 
as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  205  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (86 
Stat.  816;  33  U.S.C.  1286)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  following  the  fourth  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Any  sums  intended  by  this  Act  to  be  al- 
lotted for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975, 
but  which,  pursuant  to  Presidential  direc- 
tion, were  withheld  from  the  initial  allot- 
ment for  such  fiscal  years  shall  be  aUotted 
among  the  States  by  the  Administrator  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
him,  one-half  in  the  ratio  that  the  popula- 
tion oi  each  State  bears  to  the  population  of 
all  States,  and  one-half  on  the  basis  of  table 
SP-3  in  the  final  report  to  Congress  dated 
February  10.  1975,  as  revl.sed  May  6,  1975. 
entitled  'Cost  Estimates  for  Construction  ol 
Publicly  Owned  Wastewater  Treatment  Fa- 
cilities 1974  "Needs "  Survey'.";  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  sentence  shall  not 
result  in  reducing  any  State's  allotment  be- 
low .such  amount  as  may  have  been  obligated 
for  such  allotment  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  sentence,  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  exception  shall  be  obtained  in 
any  case  by  reducing  proportionately  all 
otlier  allotments  for  such  year,  which  are 
not  otherwise  affected  by  this  exception:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  tlie  last  sentence  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "Allotments  for  fiscal  years 
which  begin  after  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  shall  be  allotted  among  tl»e 
States  by  the  Administrator  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  him.  one- 
half  in  the  ratio  that  the  populntion  of  each 
State  l>ei\'s  io  Hip  popiilntir.n  (if  nil  State?. 


and  ono-half  on  the  basif  of  table  6P-3  in 
the  final  report  to  Congress  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1975,  entitled  'Cost  E-stlmates  for 
Construction  of  Publicly  Owned  Wastewater 
Treatment  Facilities  1974  "Needs"  Survey',". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  several  Senators  are  interested 
ill  this  amendment,  I  ask  unanimou.-^ 
consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoi-um  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  m  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
pending  amendment  would  change  the 
formula  used  to  allocate  among  the 
States  approximately  $9  billion  In  pre- 
viousl>'  impounded  water  pollution  con- 
trol funds.  It  Involves  no  new  spending. 

Public  Law  92-500.  the  Water  PoUu- 
tion  Control  Act,  made  $18  billion  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and  1975. 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States 
in  constructing  waste  water  treatment 
facilities. 

However,  one-half  of  this  sum — ap- 
proximately $9  billion — was  impounded. 
Earlier  this  year.  $4  billion  of  these  im- 
pounded funds  were  released,  and  a  re- 
cent decision  of  Uie  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ordered  the  release  of  the  remaining  $5 
billion. 

The  Enviromnental  Protection  Agency 
has  announced  that  tliese  funds  will  be 
distributed  according  to  formulas  In  ef- 
fect during  the  fiscal  years  for  which 
funding  was  originally  authorized.  On 
first  blush,  this  sounds  fair  and  reason- 
able. However,  closer  examination  proves 
othenn'ise.  This  decision  will  shortchange 
many  States  and  will  provide  windfalls 
to  others.  Ten  States  will  receive  almost 
two-thirds — 64  percent — of  the  funds, 
primarily  because  the  distribution  for- 
mulas which  EPA  intends  to  use  are 
based  on  inaccurate  data. 

The  distribution  formula  applicable  to 
fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal  year  1974  under 
existing  law  was  based  on  a  hastily  pre- 
pared 1971  survey  of  the  various  State?.* 
needs  for  waste  water  treatment  facilitv 
construction.  According  to  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gatioiiK  iind  Review  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, this  study  was  "not  much  more 
than  an  educated  guess."  EPA  itself  has 
discredited  the  1971  needs  survey  as  well 
as  the  1973  needs  survey  which  was  the 
ba.si.«  lor  the  distribution  fonnula  for 
fiscm  year  1975  under  existing  law. 
Acrofduiply.    EPA   has   recommended 
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that  an  future  funds  be  alldcated  ac- 
cording to  a  new  formula  basi  id  50  per- 
cent on  State  population  and  '.  0  percent 
on  the  latest— 1974 — survey  of  State 
needs.  Water  pollution  contro'  adminis- 
trators In  37  Jurisdictions,  Inc  uding  six 
atJmlnlstrators  In  States  whl<h  will  be 
adversely  affected,  have  end)rsed  the 
new  formula  recommended  bjf  EPA  for 
future  fimding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaniAous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  those  State.s  ^e  prhited 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tfce  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiis  Record, 
as  follows : 


Association  of  State  and  Intees' 
Pollution  Control  Administha' 


■^ATE  Water 
Poll 


a  aits' 

Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho,  mitosis,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana 

Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Mlsste^IppI, 
•ourl,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
New     Mexico,     North     Dakota, 
Oregon. 

Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
kota.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Ver)uont 
glnla,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wyoming. 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  Oomnilsslon  and 
the  New  England  Conunlsslon  havf  voted  for 
tlie  formula.  New  Tork  abstained. 

Florida  now  sttpports  the  50-^50  ft>rmula. 


KOs- 
Aampshlre, 
Oklahoma, 

Jouth  Da- 
Vlr- 
Wlsconsin, 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Tlie  pendlr  g 
ment    would    require    the    use 
formula,  which  by  all  account^ 
fair  and  equitable.  In  distrlbutjlng 
year  1973,  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
1975  funds  which  are  being  re 

•niirty-three  Jurisdictions 
from  passage  of  the  amendment 
realize  reductions  in  their  alloc  itlons 
I   pointed    out   earlier,    imder 
formulas  10  States  would  receive 
two-thirds — 64   percent — of 
Under  my  amendment,  they  ^uld 
receive  more  than  half — 53  percent 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoi  s  consent 
at  this  point  that  a  breakdown  of 
amoimts  the  States  would  rece  Ive  under 
the  formula  In  my  amendment  f  e  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thle  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcors,  as  foUov^-s: 


wll 


COMPARATIVE  OiSTRIBUTION  OF  $9,00( 
AUOCATiON 


— ' — 

EPA 

eiemtesj 

Febnnry 
197§ 

50  percent 

needSa 

•,000.. 

SOpercMi 

000,000 

reserve 

Talmadge- 

•Mecetion, 

Nunn 

M  iormula 

fonnuli 

Changes 

TehL 1^999.9      $8,999.5 

REGION  I 

Coeneclicut 155.1 

Maine .  78.5 

Mnsackuselts. 295.8 

New  tUmpshite 77.2 

Rhode  Island 45.6 

Vemoat 22.5 

REGION  II 

New  Jersey ^  MO.  8 

New  York 1.046. 1 

hNftoMee I4.S 

Virgin  Istoadt 7,« 
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As 

the   old 

almost 

funds. 

still 


000,000 


+»1,396.4 


117.5 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  also  contains  a  "hold  harm- 
less" clause  to  protect  any  jurisdiction 
which  has  made  waste  water  treatment 
construction  contracts  In  excess  of  Its 
new  allocation  under  the  formula  we 
propose.  I  am  presently  aware  of  only  one 
jurisdiction,  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
which  this  hold  harmless  clause  would,  in 
fact,  apply.  The  District  of  Columbia  will 
receive  the  entire  amount  of  its  obligated 
funds,  and  the  excess  amount  would  be 
deducted  pro  rata  from  the  total  alloca- 
tions of  other  juiisdictious. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that  we 
will  get  an  opportunity  to  review  past  de- 
cisions in  light  of  present  facts.  This  Is 
one  of  those  unusual  opportunities.  I 


hope  that  the  Senate  wlH  seize  upon  It 
and  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

How  much  time  does  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  desire? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  6 
minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  for  a  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  the  1966  amendment  in  which  the 
Congre.s.s  encouraged  the  municipalities 
to  go  ahead  on  their  own  and  construct 
their  facilities  made  a  commitment  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  at  a  later  date. 
Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  that  period  lasted, 
as  I  recall  it,  from  1966  to  1970.  A  mis- 
calculation was  made  as  to  how  large 
that  obligation  would  be. 

I  do  not  remember  tlie  figures,  but  we 
appropriated  a  certain  amount  and  it 
ended  up  being  somewhere  around  $1 
billion  or  $1.5  billion  short.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  inquiry  Js  addressed 
to  this:  Those  mimlclpallties  went  ahead 
on  good  faith.  The  statute  is  very  clear. 
We  made  a  commitment  to  pay  them. 
We  appropriated  the  money  that  we 
thought  would  produce  the  necessary 
Federal  matching  funds.  It  turns  out 
that  the  EPA  underestimated  the  num- 
ber of  municipalities  that  would  qualify 
and  go  ahead  on  their  own. 

I  offered  an  amendment  about  2  years 
ago  and  Senator  McGee  did  not  want  tt 
on  that  bill  at  that  time.  We  were  to  get 
around  to  it  later. 

Then  the  House  put  that  money  In 
and  I  believe  It  was  taken  out  of  the 
appropriations  bill  over  here  just  a  short 
time  ago. 

My  inquiry  is,  does  any  of  this  im- 
poimded  money  here  cover  that  situa- 
tion involving  those  cities  in  the  1966  to 
1970  period? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  it  does  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  it  pay  them  the 
total  matching  fund  obligation  that  tire 
Federal  Government  had? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  To  be  funded 
through  the  States? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Federal  matching 
fund  will  go  through  the  States,  for  the 
total  amount? 

Mr.  TAIJVIADGE.  My  information  Is, 
and  I  assume  that  that  is  correct,  this 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  reim- 
bur.sement. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Ml-.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  6  minutes,  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague's  permission,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  the  purpose  of  a  unanimous-conseni 
request. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Bruce  Roman  of  my 
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stafT  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 

floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  make  the  same  unani- 
mous-consent request  in  behalf  of 
Charles  Warren  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Fred  Kelley,  of  my 
stafif,  be  added  to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  March  18 
Senator  Talmadce  introduced  S.  1216,  a 
blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  Public  Law  92-500.  I  was 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  that 
proposal  and  I  believe  that  it  now  has 
more  than  30  cosponsors.  The  amend- 
ment wliich  is  currently  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  identical  to  S.  1216.  An 
Identical  measure  was  introduced  in  the 
House  and  currently  has  in  excess  of  100 
cosponsors. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  provides 
construction  grant  fimds  for  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities.  Piior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  act  in  1972  construction 
grant  funds  for  this  purpose  were  allo- 
cated to  the  States  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  population.  Tlie  original  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  did  propose  a  continuation  of  the 
allocation  on  the  basis  of  population  ; 
however,  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  allocate  on  the  basis  of  a 
"Needs"  survey  which  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  1971.  The  result  of 
this  decision  was  that  approximately  33 
States  were  adversely  affected  through 
tlie  implementation  of  this  allocation 
process. 

The  1971  "Needs"  survey  on  which  al- 
location was  based  had  been  conducted 
by  EPA  and  only  those  comraimltles 
whose  population  exceeded  10,000  had 
been  surveyed.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  there  are  many  communities  whose 
population  does  not  exceed  10,000  that 
need  and  deserve  assistance  In  construc- 
tion of  water  pollution  control  facilities. 
There  are  also  serious  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  which 
was  obtained  by  EPA  durhig  their  1971 
survey.  The  fact  that  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted in  1971,  before  the  States  had 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  requirements 
mandated  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  also  made  the  Inclusion  of 
that  survey  as  the  basis  for  allocation 
inappropriate  and  hiequitable. 

A  second  "Needs"  survey  was  con- 
ducted in  1973  by  the  Stales  in  coopera- 
tion with  EPA  and  the  results  of  this 
study  documented  the  fact  tliat  the  data 
contained  in  the  1971  survey  was  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate. 

The  inequities  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  33  States  by  the  1971  survey  were 
partially  corrected  at  the  end  of  1973 
when  the  Congress  amended  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  adopted  the 
1973  "Needs"  survey  as  the  basis  for 
allocation  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  con- 
struction grant  funds.  Tlie  amendment 


which  adopted  the  1973  "Needs"  survey 
also  required  the  States  and  EPA  to 
jointly  conduct  another  "Needs"  survey 
in  1974  in  order  to  more  equitable  ad- 
dress constantly  changing  requirements. 
Following  completion  of  this  1974  sur- 
vey it  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
February  18,  1975,  by  Russell  Train,  the 
Administrator  of  EPA.  Mr.  Train  in  his 
letter  of  transmittal  pointed  out  some  of 
the  reasons  why  he  had  determined  that 
the  1974  "Needs"  survey  should  be  used  in 
allocating  any  future  funds  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  His  first 
point  was  that  several  inadvertent  cler- 
ical reporting  inaccuracies  existed  in  the 
previous  surveys. 

So  point  No.  1  is  that,  if  we  use  the 
formula  which  will  be  in  effect  if  this 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  we  will  be 
perpetuating  inaccmacies  which  existed 
in  previous  surveys  for  $6  billion  worth 
of  allocations. 

A  second  important  point  indicated 
that  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  un- 
even nature  of  the  various  State  cost 
estimates  was  required.  Some  balance 
had  to  be  struck  on  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  so  that  an  equitable 
allocation  formula  could  be  determined. 
Mr.  Train,  in  reviewing  the  estimates 
that  had  been  submitted  in  past  years, 
determined  that  the  uneveness  of  data 
and  cost  estimates  employed  necessitated 
tiie  incorporation  of  a  population  factor 
in  the  allocation  formula  so  as  to  create 
a  more  equitable  national  allocation.  He 
transmitted  this  conclusion  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  form  of  a  recommendation 
that  a  formula  based  on  an  equal  50 
percent  division  between  population  and 
the  Agency  adjusted  cost  estimates 
should  be  used  in  allocating  any  future 
fiindinfi  under  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trf)l  Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
fimding  that  is  going  to  take  place  In 
the  future,  even  though  these  funds 
were  impounded  based  on  the  1972  and 
1973  appropriations  and  authorizations. 
And  this  particular  formula  that  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  adopt  now  as  to  the 
impounded  funds  is  exactly  the  formula 
proposed  by  Mr.  Tiain  tills  year. 

As  Senators  know,  a  total  of  $9  billion 
in  allocations  to  the  States  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Water  Pollution  and 
Control  Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  were 
impounded  by  the  President  in  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974.  These  funds  were 
ordered  released  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  February  of  this  year.  These 
funds  were  not  spent  in  the  years  in 
which  they  were  appropriated.  They  were 
not  spent  under  the  allocation  formulas 
which  have  since  been  acknowledged  as 
inequitable.  They  should  be  released  now 
under  the  formula  I  am  proposing,  be- 
cause to  do  otherwise  would  compound 
a  gross  ineqiuty  and  exacerbate  our  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  most  effective 
water  pollution  conti-ol  system  possible 
throughout  all  of  our  States. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
iy2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal has  the  specific  endorsement  of  30 
Governors,  which  was  recently  trans- 
mitted to  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  a  telegram.  Earlier  this  year, 
37  of  our  Nations  State  administrators 
for  water  pollution  and  control  also  en- 
dorsed the  allocation  formula  contained 
in  this  proposal. 

I  note  tliese  endorsements,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  emphasize  that  the  experts  in 
the  field  of  water  pollution  control  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  States,  as  well 
as  the  Governors  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  carrying  out  meaning- 
ful water  pollution  control  programs, 
have  anal.vzed  the  EPA  Administrator's 
proposed  allocation  formula  and  found 
it  equitable  and  highly  desirable. 

I  believe  that  fah-  allocation  of  these 
funds  is  critical  to  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  In  the  50 
States  and  the  territories.  The  early  re- 
lease of  these  funds  to  local  govern- 
ments across  the  country  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  continue  with  our 
realistic  water  pollution  control  efforts. 
We  should  also  recognize  that  these 
funds  will  assist  in  our  efforts  to  reduce 
unemployment,  and  given  this  consider- 
ation. It  becomes  even  more  critical  that 
construction  grants  are  distributed 
across  the  Nation  in  a  manner  which  as- 
sures that  each  State  receives  Its  fair 
share.  The  democratic  principles  upon 
which  this  counti-y  was  established  re- 
quire that  Congress  explore  every  reason- 
able avenue  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
gros.s  inequity  to  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  SUtes  tliat  has  resulted 
from  the  utilization  of  Inaccurate  and 
imprecise  needs  formulas.  Tlie  formula 
I  am  proposing  would  eliminate  such  In- 
equity, and  It  was  recommended  for  use 
by  the  Administrator  of  EPA  and  for 
these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  Its 
acceptance  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  know  other 
Senators  wish  to  speak,  I  yield  back  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Maine  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  due 
course  I  shall  move  to  table  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  any  debate  in  which  Senators  may  de- 
sire to  engage. 

I  would  make  two  observations  about 
it,  at  the  outset.  First,  there  is  an  ample 
record  which  demonstrates  tliat  popula- 
tion as  a  basis  for  distribution  of  waste 
treatment  funds  is  also  inequitable,  and 
um-elated  to  the  real  needs  of  the  States. 
That  is  why.  in  the  1972  law.  Congress 
changed,  at  the  initiative  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  basis  for  distrib- 
uting these  funds,  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  "needs"  basis. 

lliat  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to 
perfortn,  and  we  are  in  the  middle  of  it. 
I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  no  place  to  monkey  with 
that  effort.  If  we  were  to  try  to  write  a 
tax  measure  of  that  complication  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  some  of  Uiose  who 
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support  this  amendment  woxid 
in  rage.  The  committee  proces  5 
established  to  deal  with  thesp 
complicated  problems. 

This  amendment   was 
March  of  this  year.  I  understand 
patience  of  its  sponsors,  but 
been  informed  that  the 
Environmental  Pollution  has 
on  Its  agenda  for  consideratioi 
year.  But  their  Impatience 
mit  them  to  wait. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piei 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  yield  01 1 
ator's  time. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    As    th^ 
knows,  EPA  is  getting  ready 
these  funds.  We  are  getting 
off  on  a  30-day  recess,  and  bj 
we  get  back  some  and  perhars 
the  funds  will  be  allocated  unc  er 
formula.  That  is  the  necessity 
Ing  now. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  point  out  to 
tor  that  of  the  $9  billion 
touches,  only  $100  million  has 
gated  to  date.  It  is  not  being 
that  fast.  It  cannot  be  spent 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
self  made  the  point  that  he 
harmless  clause  that  applies  to 
that  have  been  let. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Only  the 
Columbia  has  commitments 
the  funds  It  would  be  allocated 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  I  finish? 
tracts  that  have  been  entered 
one  State  is  afifected  by  the 
less  clause,  let  me  say  to  the 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  we  an 
Fccess. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the 
many  States  are  affected  unfa\(oi 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Seventeen 
Mr.   MUSKIE.   Many  States 
fected  unfavorably  by  this 
-  »nd  I  will  get  Into  those. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  33  fa 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes 
That  Is  no  reason,  I  submit 
Senator  from  Georgia,  to 
this  kind  of  a  complicated  formula 
Chamber  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pre? 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  am  golns 

my  case.  I  did  not  interrupt  th( 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preslden 

hope  the  Senator  would  yield  t< 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  will 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
be  hurt  by  the  Talmadge-Nuni  1 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Rhode  lElan( 
crucified. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Exactly. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Look.  Take 
this.  Here  we  are.  We  have 
imemployment  in  the  United 
America,  poor  little  State  of 
land,  the  largest  unemployment 
United  States  of  America.  Wha 
doing?  Georgia  is  doing  very 
support — oh.  Greorgla  is  doing 
Mr.  NUNN.  About  9  percent 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Georgia  is 
They  have  a  mixed  economy 
port  a  lot  of  the  products  from 
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d|)ing  fine. 
We  sup- 
Georgia. 


The  consumers  of  Rhode  Island  sustain 
them. 

Look  what  is  being  done. 

Georgia  goes  from  $117.8  million  up 
to  $199  million. 

What  Is  done  to  poor  little  Rliode 
Island?  What  do  you  do  to  poor  little 
Rhode  Island?  From  $45.6  million  you 
bring  me  down  to  $37.8  million.  If  you 
do  not  call  that  ci-uciflxion,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  you  call  It. 

Here  we  are.  We  are  the  most  op-, 
pressed  State  in  the  Union,  and  the 
Senator  is  coming  out  with  a  formula 
here  where  he  is  going  to  cut  the  legs 
right  from  under  us.  How  unfair  can 
he  be? 

I  am  telling  the  Senator  that  we  sup- 
port tobacco,  we  support  grain,  we  sup- 
port cattle,  we  support  everything  under 
the  sun,  and  then  when  it  comes  to  a 
little  thing  like  this,  a  miserable  $45.6 
million  he  wants  to  cut  us  down.  He  wants 
to  cut  us  down. 

What  does  he  do  for  himself?  He  gives 
himself  a  nice  big  bonus. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
continue  with  presenting  the  merits  of 
the  case  before  it  becomes  cluttered  by 
the  rhetoric,  which  is  Just  bubbling  un- 
der the  surface,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say  that  this  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  pending  legislation. 
There  must  be  some  procedure  in  the 
Senate,  although  I  must  say  It  is  lost  in 
our  piT)ceedings  these  days. 

Second,  It  is  legislation  on  which  no 
hearings  have  been  held.  Its  implications 
have  not  been  examined  thoroughly. 

Third,  it  Is  wholly  contrary  to  the  com- 
mitment made  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  at  the  time  he  al- 
located the  long  impounded  $9  billion  in 
water  pollution  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  worked  diligently  to  obtain 
release  of  the  impounded  water  pollution 
funds.  We  assisted  and  supported  the 
litigation  which  finally  resulted  In  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  February  18, 
1975,  that  the  Impoundment  was,  in  fact 
illegal.  We  then  strongly  urged  the  Ad- 
niiiiistrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  allocate  those  moneys 
immediately  among  the  States  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  dual  objectives  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  waterways  and 
creating  employment. 

At  the  time  we  urged  the  Administra- 
tor to  allocate  these  funds,  we  gave  him 
a  personal  commitment  that  we  would 
resist  any  effort  to  reallocate  these  funds. 
Our  commitment  was  based  on  an  under- 
standing that  allocation  of  these  funds 
would  immediately  trigger  planning  by 
States  and  communities  as  to  how  best  to 
expend  these  moneys  to  achieve  the 
greatest  benefit. 

We  knew  that  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  had  been  plagued  by  delay. 
It  had  been  disrupted  by  changes  in 
policy  and  regulation.  We  knew  that  with 
adequate  funds  available.  States  and 
communities  could  begin  to  plan  to  make 
the  commitments  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Thus  we  were  prepared  to  agree  with 
the  Administrator  on  the  importance  of 
making  these  allocations  and  maintain- 


ing these  allocations  In  the  way  they  were 
originally  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record,  a 
copy  of  the  letter  Senator  Raitdolph  and 
I  sent  to  Russell  Train,  urging  prompt 
allocation  of  the  funds  according  to  the 
formula  in  existence  by  law  at  the  time 
of  the  impoundment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  precisely  obeyed  the  law 
when  he  allocated  these  funds.  He  made 
them  available  to  States  and  communi- 
ties on  the  same  basis  they  would  have 
been  made  available  had  they  not  been 
impounded.  States  and  communities  have 
a  legal  entitlement  to  these  funds.  They 
earned  that  entitlement  on  the  basis  of 
the  allocation  formula  established  in  the 
law.  The  Nunn-Talmadge  amendment 
would  propose  to  remove  from  some  and 
give  to  otliers  an  entitlement  which  the 
1972  law  promised. 

Of  more  serious  concern,  Mr.  President, 
Is  the  potential  for  new  delay  and  disrup- 
tion the  Nunn-Talmadge  amendment 
would  create.  Communities  and  States 
which  are  moving  forward  with  plans  to 
construct  mimlclpal  waste  treatment 
facilities  will  now  stop.  They  will  wait  to 
see  whether  this  amendment  becomes 
law.  and  they  will  have  to  wait  to  see  if 
the  moneys  which  they  were  expecting 
will  now  be  withheld. 

Plans  that  are  pending  before  State 
agencies  and  regional  EPA  offices  will 
be  withdrawn. 

Jobs  that  would  have  been  created— 
and  projects  which  would  have  been  con- 
structed— will  be  foregone. 

At  the  same  time.  States  and  commu- 
nities which  were  not  anticipating  these 
fimds  will  not  be  able  to  take  up  the 
slack.  Most  of  the  States  which  would 
appear  on  paper  to  benefit  from  the 
Nmui-Talmadge  amendment  simply  do 
not  have  the  projects  in  the  pipeline  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dollars  which 
they  would  receive.  These  States  and 
communities  will  have  to  gear  up  to  the 
level  of  activity  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  substantial  new  funds.  And 
some  of  the  States  will  never  take  ad- 
vantage of  tliese  funds  because  the  hear- 
ing record  of  the  committee  discloses 
that  population  represents  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  fimds  they  need  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

The  population  portion  of  the  Nunn- 
Talmadge  formula  assumes  a  capacity  to 
xise  money  for  projects  which  Is  unre- 
lated to  water  pollution  problems.  It  was 
this  Inadequacy  of  the  population  for- 
mula which  caused  us  to  reject  popula- 
tion as  the  basis  for  allocation  In  1972. 
Some  States  could  not  use  the  moneys 
that  were  allocated  to  them  on  the  basis 
of  population,  so  we  chose  Instead  to 
allocate  funds  on  the  basis  of  needs. 

Mr.  President,  If  this  amendment  Is 
accepted,  we  will  have  States  which  will 
not  be  able  to  use  tlie  money  because 
they  do  not  have  the  demand,  and  we  will 
have  States  that  will  not  be  able  to  use 
the  money  because  they  are  not  prepared 
for  this  new  infusion  of  Federal  funds. 
And  then,  \\c  will  have  States  who  are 
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fully  prepared  to  use  every  penny  of  the 
available  money  on  the  basis  of  their 
anticipation  of  that  allocation.  So.  on 
the  one  hand,  we  will  have  stopped  prog- 
ress, and  on  the  other  hand  we  will  not 
!}e  able  to  move  forward.  Aiid  the  loser 
wiU  be  the  environment  and  the  working 
ir.nn.  who  needs  the  job. 

To  underscore  how  disruptive  this 
rmendment  is,  I  would  like  to  quote  Ad- 
ministrator Russell  Train  who  says  this: 

It  Li  desirable  from  a  program  manage- 
nieiii  st.audpoint,  as  well  as  a  program  credit- 
Ibllity  standpoint,  to  have  a  stable  base  on 
which  to  structure  our  future  plaualng.  As 
you  have  pointed  out,  EPA,  In  conjunction 
with  the  State  agencies,  has  been  working  to 
stabilize  planning  and  Implementation  ef- 
forts In  the  construction  grants  program.  To 
change  the  allotment  formula  now  wotild 
hamper  these  eilorts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Train's  letter  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  associated  with 
current  methods  of  allocating  water 
pollution  funds.  But  we  are  also  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  we  must  authorize 
additional  funds  Ifor  water  pollution  for 
fiscal  1977  and  beyond.  We  have  sched- 
uled hearings  this  fall  to  determine  not 
only  the  level  of  autliorization  but  also 
the  method  by  which  these  funds  are 
to  be  allocated  to  the  States.  One  of  the 
bills  which  we  had  expected  to  consider 
was  S.  1216.  the  legislation  proposed  as 
an  amendment  today  by  Senators  Nunn 
and  Talkaoge. 

Future  funds  may  need  to  be  allocated 
on  a  different  formula.  But  that  is  a 
decision  that  must  be  made  In  the 
future.  We  cannot  make  this  kind  of  deci- 
sion in  relation  to  past  funds  for  the 
reasons  I  have  outlined  above.  Mr.  Px-esl- 
dent,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  join  me  in 
tabling  this  highly  disruptive,  unecessary 
and  imtimely  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  "needs  "  formula. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 

tJ.S.  Senate, 
Co&iMmTE  ON  Public  Works, 
^Vashington.  D.C..  January  29, 1975. 
Hon.  Russell  E.  Tbaut, 

Aaministrator.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Administrator:  We  were  pleased 
to  learn  on  Monday  that  the  President  had 
authorized  the  release  of  an  additional  «4 
billion  o*  Impounded  water  pollution  con- 
struction grant  allotments.  While  we  had 
hoped  that  the  full  amount  of  $9  billion 
would  be  relea.sed  lu  order  to  expedite  the 
water  pollution  control  program  and  help 
stimulate  the  economy,  we  felt  that  the  Pres- 
ident's action  was  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

We  are  now  hiformed  that  vour  announce- 
ment of  the  Presidential  directive  does  not 
mean  these  $4  bUllon  will  be  hnmedlately 
avaUable  for  distribution  to  the  states  and 
obligation  to  projects  which  are  ready  to  go. 
CXXI 1618— Part  ao 


We  understand  this  delay  results  from  con- 
cern as  to  how  these  monies  are  to  be 
allocated  among  the  States.  This  concern, 
however  Justified,  will  only  be  construed  as 
another  attempt  by  the  Administration  to 
alow  the  Sow  of  needed  funds  to  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities. 
Not  only  is  slow  down  uncalled  for  and  un- 
justified, it  is  contrary  to  the  national 
interest.  These  funds  mu.st  be  released  for 
both  enviroimient.al  and  economic  purposes. 

We  find  no  basis  whatsoever  for  confusion 
as  to  the  distribution  of  these  funds.  The  1972 
lav.'  required  allotment  of  authorized  funds 
on  a  specliied  date  by  a  formula  established 
by  .statute.  The  fuiids  that  were  Impounded 
should  be  allotted  In  accordance  with  the 
formula  that  was  In  effect  at  the  time  they 
were  Impounded.  In  other  words,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  $4  billion  is  taken  from  au- 
thorizations for  FY  1973  and  FY  1974.  the 
money  must  be  distributed  in  accordance 
wltli  the  formula  applicable  to  those  years. 
If  the  $4  bUlion  comes  in  any  part  of  the 
authorization  for  FY  1975,  then  they  are  to 
be  distributed  In  accordance  with  the  FTT 
1975  allocation  formula. 

There  Is  no  cause  for  delay.  There  Is  no 
reason  for  confusion.  We  can  only  speculate 
that  either  the  Agency  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  applicable  formulas  and  therefore  wants 
to  conjure  up  a  new  method  for  distribution 
of  moni^  or.  In  fact,  is  Intentionally  delaying 
the  distribution  of  obllgatlonal  authority  In 
order  to  accomplii^h  unexplained  economic 
objectives. 

We  hope  that  you  will  act  Immediately 
to  allocate  these  funds. 
Sincerely, 

jENNtNGS   RaNDOIPS. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 

Environmental  Pollution. 
J  U.S.  Senators. 

Exhibit  2 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  S,  1975. 
Ho!i.  RtTssELL  E.  Train, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator :  As  you  know. 
Senators  Talmadge  and  Nunn  have  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  CoHtrol  Act  which.  In  part,  would 
provide  for  a  reaUocatlon  of  the  $9  billion 
of  previously  withheld,  construction  grant 
funds  which  were  ordered  allocated  earlier 
this  year  by  tlie  Supreme  Court.  The  $9  bU- 
lion was  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  formula 
iu  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
funds  were  withheld.  At  the  time  you  allo- 
cated those  funds,  we  agreed  on  the  Im- 
portance of  supporting  your  decision  to  use 
this  formula. 

The  proposed  amendment,  S.  1216,  would 
now  reallocate  those  funds  according  to  a 
formula  based  50%  on  the  population  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  and  50  % 
on  each  State's  percentage  of  the  national 
total  needs  as  expres-sed  for  categories  I, 
n  and  IV-B  of  the  most  recent  EPA  "Needs 
Survey". 

In  order  that  we  might  fairly  evaluate  the 
Implications  of  the  amendment,  we  would 
appreciate  receiving  the  following  Infor- 
mation: 

1.  The  current  state -by-state  status  of 
obligation  of  construction  grant  funds  for 
each  authorized  fiscal  year  Including  the  $9 
bilUou  assigned  as  FY  1976  ftmds.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  determine  at  what  point  the 
States  will  actually  begin  obUgation  of  the 
affected  $9  billion. 

2.  From  a  progi-am  management  stand- 
point, what  Olfflcultles  do  you  foresee  In  a 
reallocation  of  construction  grant  funds  as 
proposed  by  8.  1216?  This  Is  especially  rele- 
vant In  light  of  current  EPA  policy  to  sim- 


plify and  expedite  the  construction  grant 
process  In  order  to  Insure  obligation  of  the 
total   CIS  bllUon   by   September   30.    1977. 

3.  From  a  program  credibility  standpoint, 
what  Implications  do  you  believe  would  be 
derived  from  such  a  reallocation  of  funds? 
States  and  localities  have  complained  of  the 
lack  of  continuity  in  the  grant  program  over 
the  last  two  to  three  years  as  a  result  of 
slilfting  requirements,  delays  In  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  and  guidelines,  aad  un- 
cert.ainty  of  Federal  funding  levels.  It  ap- 
pears that  EPA,  States  and  localities  are 
finally  inorlng  into  a  relatively  stable  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  period  which 
hopefully  will  result  In  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  construction  grant  program.  What 
impact  would  an  additional  change  lu  fvmd- 
ing  levels  have  on  this  current  effort? 

We  underlie v.d  that  EPA  has  endorsed  the 
concept  of  a  50/50  allocation  formula  for 
future  allocations.  The  Subcommittee  will 
carefully  review  that  recommendation  In  re- 
lation to  any  future  authorization.  Our  con- 
cern is  addressed  specifically  to  the  proposed 
reallocation  of  currently  authorized  and  al- 
located funds.  Vour  response  wUl  provide 
the  necessary  Information  for  an  evaluation 
of  the  impacts  of  the  projxjsed  amendments. 
Because  the  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution  may  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  In  the  near  future,  your 
prompt  response  to  these  questions  would 
be  greatly  apprecla' ed. 
Slncerelj', 

James  L.  Bttcklet, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Edmund  S.   Muskib. 
Chairman,   Subcomm.ittee   on   Environ- 
mental Pollution.  U.S.  Senators. 

Envxhommental  Protection 

ACENCT. 

Washington,  B.C..  July  23.  1975. 

Hon.   EDMTmD    S.    MuSKIE, 

Cliairman.  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  8,   1975,  concerning  the  pro- 
posed  amendment,   S.    1216,   to   the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  which.  In  part, 
would  provide  for  a  reallocation  of  the  99 
bUllon  of  previously  withheld   construction 
grant  funds. 

As  I  have  testified  previously,  the  formula 
for  allocating  waste  treaUxtent  construction 
giant  funds  between  the  States  Is  a  matter 
for  Congressional  determination,  and  EPA 
Is  prepared  to  administer  the  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  whatever  formula  Is  developed. 
However.  I  beUeve  It  Is  Important  to  point 
out  that  a  further  change  In  the  formula 
at  this  time  would  be  disruptive  to  an  or- 
derly process  of  planning  and  administration. 

As  you  know,  the  »9  billion  was  aUocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  formula  in  effect  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  funds  were  with- 
held. One  formula  was  used  for  the  «6  bU- 
llon FY-73/74  funds  and  another  formula 
was  used  for  the  $3  billion  PY-76  funds. 
These  funds  have  been  available  to  the 
States  for  obligation  since  February  of  this 
year.  Attachments  I  and  II  show  the  actual 
status  of  FY-74/75,  and  PY-76  funds  (all 
FY-73  and  FY-74  funds  have  been  obligated ) . 
You  will  note  on  Attachment  in  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  already  obligated 
more  funds  under  the  current  formula  than 
would  be  avaUable  to  It  under  3.  1216.  Our 
most  recent  obligation  estimates  indicate 
that  the  States  of  Maine  and  Michigan  will 
be  In  a  similar  position  this  fiscal  year,  al- 
though neither  of  these  states  would  exhaust 
all  their  funds  under  the  cxirrent  formula 
until  FY-77. 

Although  only  a  few  States  have  actually 
obligated  any  of  the  FY-76  money  to  date, 
the  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  States 
has  played  a  key  role  In  their  recent  plan- 
nUig  efforts.  The  Fy-76  State  Program  Plans 
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have  Just  recently  been  submlttfd 
These  plans  contain  the  FT-76 
grants  priority  lists  which  are  directly 
to  the  current  State  allotments 
these  allotments  now  would  necessitate 
tensive  revisions  to  the  priority 
ing    concern    among    those 
dropped   from    the   lists   due    to 
funding  In  certain  States.  An 
alternative  funding  formula  shoi 
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lotments  would  be  decreased  In  19  States 
centered  almost  completely  In  Regions  I,  n. 
Ill  and  V.  ThU  would  cause  serious  delays  In 
the  program  wlille  these  problems  were  being 
resolved. 

It  Is  desirable  from  a  program  manage- 
ment standpoint,  as  well  as  a  program  credi- 
bility standpoint,  to  have  a  stable  base  on 
which  to  structure  our  future  planning.  As 
you  have  pointed  out,  EPA,  in  conjunction 


with  the  State  agencies,  has  been  working  to 
stabilize  planning  and  implementation  ef- 
forts in  the  construction  grants  program. 
To  change  the  allotment  formula  now  would 
hamper  these  efforts. 

I  will  be  happy  to  provido  you  wUh  anj 
additional  information  you  require  to  evalu- 
ate the  Impact  of  this  proposed  amendment. 
Sircerely  yoiirs, 

Ri'.iSELi.  E.  Train. 


ATTACHMENT  I 
OF  WWT  CONSTRUCTION  GRANT  FUNDS,  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  92  bOO,  AS  01-  JUN£  30,  1975 


Atlotments 


J50, 430.  onn 

112,  728,  000 

29,025,000 

24,927,000 

14.667,000 

6,654,000 

238,  KX^m 

231, 120, 000 

331,  734,  000 

26,  535.  000 

2, 679, 000 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Obligation; 


$50,  430,  000 

112.728,000 

29, 025, 000 

24,  927, 000 

14,667,000 

6.654,000 


Percent 
obligated 


100 
100 
100 
100 

too 

100 


238. 431, 000 


592,068,000 

21,  342,  000 
19. 695,  OCIO 
127,  746,  000 
162,642,001. 
87,429,000 
14, 997, 000 


231, 120, 000 

100 

331.734,000 

100 

26,  535, 000 

100 

2,679.000 

100 

Allotments 


.$69,  542,  900 
90, 215, 900 
26.  227, 000 
35, 072, 950 
20. 864, 000 
U,  600, 800 

253, 7237550 

254,656.200 

490, 654, 200 

40, 832, 900 

3,130.900 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Obligations 


$21,337,414 

38, 200, 626 

18, 695,  440 

22,980,112 

7,671.575 

2,856,476 


Percent 
oUigated 


30 
42 
71 
6S 
3S 
24 


111,741,683 


592,068.000 


789, 274, 200 


114, 729, 516 

129, 145, 187 

5,  304,  793 

409. 250 

249^588, 746 


4S 

2S 
12 
13 


433,  851, 000 


21,  342,  000 
19,695,000 
127.  746.  000 
162,642.000 
87.  429. 000 
14, 997. 000 

433, 851, 000 


too 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


38, 233. 800 
21,815,300 
54, 128. 100 
222,  744, 100 
98,672.400 
37, 735. 700 

473,329,4d(r 


38,  233, 800 
13,  347,  380 
31,515,465 
57, 137, 530 
73, 299, 043 
7, 849, 140 


100 
61 
5S 
25 

74 
20 


221,382.358 


10. 836,  000 
108.  792. 000 
29,  190, 000 
19,  797,  000 
11,805,000 
27, 887,  000 
19,  365,  000 
34,815,000 

262. 287. 000 


10, 836. 000 
108,792.000 
29, 190, 000 
19,  797, 000 
11,805.000 
27, 687, 000 
19,  365, 000 
34, 815, 000 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


262, 287. 000 


33,  785, 150 
164,  496.  400 
76, 153, 000 
65, 183, 600 
22, 346,  700 
70,  494,  200 
55,  922. 000 
48,  371,  800 

536.752,850' 


18,203,623 
87,  990, 603 

9,  739,  828 
26,  753,  752 

8,  325,  510 
10,  944,  288 

2,  721,  522 
16.  889,  441 

181, 568. 535 


S3 

a 

u 

41 
37 
IS 
4 
34 


187, 467, 000 
100,986.000 
239,  442, 000 

60,  957, 000 
173,211,000 
52, 245,  000 


187, 487. 000 
100. 986, 000 
239, 442, 000 

60,  957, 000 
173,211,000 

52, 245, 000 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


814. 308. 000 

614,308,000 

10,608,000 

10, 608, 000 

100 

28, 264, 000 

28,  284. 000 

100 

6, 324, 000 

6,  324. 000 

100 

13, 824. 000 

13,  824. 000 

100 

83.082,000 

83.082,000 

100 

252,311,700 
63, 678, 100 

188, 637, 400 
64, 247, 300 

193,  378,  700 
52,  360, 400 

814.613,600 


103,  479, 042 
3, 943,  592 
88,770,111 
58,  299,  088 
25,  226. 967 
14.801.945 

294,520,745.......... 


41 

6 

47 

N 
13 
2S 


142, 122, 000 


142, 122, 000 


23, 860, 100 
35,  551, 850 
10,  870, 500 
46, 997.  400 
106,900,250 

223. 980.  lOo" 


5,941,780 

2,  350,  %1 

706, 264 

7,  515, 327 

48,937,253 

65, 451, 6oT 


24 
fi 

6 
IS 
45 


34,671,000 
11,226,000 
49, 668, 000 

11.124,000 
108.689,000~ 


34, 671, 000 
11,228,000 
49,  668, 000 

11,124.000 
108, 6897000" 


100 

100 
100 

100 


39,364,800 
40, 192, 500 
74,  546,  400 

20,894,000 
174~997770b~ 


12, 688, 635 

7,  671, 182 

28,  260, 423 

14,422,984 
63,043li2M~ 


32 
U 
37 


9, 498, 000 
4,  988, 000 
1,401,000 
2, 844,  OOO 
4,  224, 000 

804.000 

_/  

23.757.000 


9,  498,  000 
4. 988, 000 
1.401,000 
2, 844, 000 
4,  224,  OOO 
804.000 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


30,930,900 

7,  534, 600 

6. 878, 100 

7,  308, 800 

16.  579,  600 

'4,049,450 


23,  757, 000 


73,279,450 


21,062,354 
6,  208,  990 
5,  244, 142 
1,963,235 

14,259,450 
2,836,804 

51, 572, 975  ' 


68 
82 
76 
26 
88 
70 


4, 038, 000 
294,  528, 000 
2, 616, 000 
9.909,000 
8, 631, 000 
1,  134, 000 
144,000 

321,000^ 

6,  756, 000 
6,  531. 000 

25.  482.  OtJO 

26,  718, 000 


4, 038, 000 
294,  528, 000 
2,  616, 000 
9,909,000 
8,631,000 
1, 134, 000 
144, 000 

32Tooo7o6o~! 


100 
100 
ion 
100 
100 
100 
100 


17,695,750 

457, 420. 100 

2,172,000 

41, 140,  000 

18, 695, 600 

524, 300 

576, 700  . 

538,224,450 


17,695,750 

102, 689,  519 

2,172,000 

41, 140, 000 

1,  446,  948 

524,000 


100 
22 

ss 

7 
99 


165,668,216 


65, 487,  nOO 
3, 000, 000,  OOO 


6,  7S6,  000 
«     5,531,000 

25,  482,  flfrl 

26,  718, 000 

65,  487,  000^ 
3, 000, 000.  000 


100 
100 

100 
100 


15. 095, 100 

7, 898,  400 

34. 136,  700 

64. 730,  500 


121,  824.  700 
4, 000, 000, 000 


15, 059, 100 

7. 395, 857 

23, 651, 070 

53, 837. 773 

99r9337wb 

1,501,471.867 


100 
93 
69 
83 
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ATTACHMCNT  11 


State 


Pwcant 

AllotmenU       ObUgations     obli(*t«l 


Region  1 674,701,650 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


Ret  on  II- 


155,091.800 
78. 495,-200 

295.  809, 100 
77, 199,  350 
45.599,600 
22. 506, 600 


1,799,639,300 


New  Jersey 660,  830,  500 

New  York 1,046,103,500 

Puerto  Rico 84,910,500 

Virgin  Island ■     7,794,800 


Region  III 1,236,806,000       38,645.840 


StiU 


ARotments 


Percent 
OMigations     obligated 


ReponVI 365.858.400 


*f'<»'w»» 39,822,700  .. 

i«<"siana 71,712,250  .. 

New  Mexico 15,054,900  .. 

9'<'''""»'a 64,298,700  . 

Texas 174,969,850  .. 


Re£ionVlt 349,849,800 


Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Missouri... 
Nebraska. 


100, 044, 900 
53,  794, 200 

157,471,200 
38,539.500 


Delaware. 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

District  of  Columbia 


56,  394. 900 

297,  705,  300 

498, 984,  900 

251. 809,  000 

59,419,900 

72,492,000 


38.645,840 


53 


Region  IV 936.823.150       46,723.180 


Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

rtorth  Carolina. 
South  Caroluia. 


43. 975, 950 

345,  870, 100 

117.  772,  800 

90,430,800 

38,735,200 

110,345,000 

82,341,900 

Tennessee 107,351,400 


46, 723, 180 


14 


Region  V 2,263,901.400 


lllinots 

Indiana 

Michigan .;. 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


571,698,400 
251, 631,  800 
625.991,900 
172, 024, 500 
497, 227,  400 
145,327,400  , 


Region  VIM. 


88,  288, 650         3, 200,  208 


Colorado 

Montana 

North  Dakota. 
SO»th.Dakota. 

Utah 

Wyoming 


43,113,300 
12,  378.  200 
2,802.000 

5,688.000 

21. 376, 5M 

2,930.650 


3,200.208 


15 


"•g'onlX 1,058,163,550       10,586.543 


Arinma 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

American  Samoa 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific. 
Guam 


18, 833. 450 
945,  776. 800 
51.903.300 
31.839,800 
738.200 
2.672,800 
6, 399,  200 


7, 446, 398 
'"■382,'546' 


40 


543,555 
2.214.040 


20 
35 


ReponX 225,968,100 


554,268 


Alaska 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington. 

ToLiI 


25,250,500 

19.219.100 

77. 582, 900 

103, 915, 600 


554,268 


..    9,000,000,000       99;  710, 039 


ATTACHMENT  til 
CURRENTLY  PLANNED  OBLIGATIONS  AGAINST  PROPOSED  S.  1216  ALLOTMENT  FORMUU 

II  n  millions  of  dollarsl 


Totals 


S.1216 
alk)t- 


Actoal 
June  30, 1975 


Planned 
Dec.  31. 1975 


Planned 
June  30, 1976 ' 


Obfiga- 
tfon 


Remain- 
ing 


Obliga- 
tion 


Remain- 
ing 


Region  I: 

ConnectlcuL 

Maine 

MassKhusetts 

New  Nampshirt 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

RMonll: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Region  III: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

District  of  Columbia... 
Region  "V: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky „ 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Region  V; 

IHinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio.. 

Wisconsin 


116 

47 

253 

53 

38 

22  ....... 

408 

830 

102 

5 


116  ... 
47 
253  ... 


49 


33 
319 
392 
214 
161  . 

20 

113 
388 
199  . 
129  . 
76  . 
205  . 
124. 
150. 

459  . 
194. 
3SS. 
149. 
462. 
183. 


39 


47 


53 
38 
22  .. 

5 
14 

408 

830  .. 

73 

102  . 

S 

33  . 

319 
392  .. 

70 

214 
161  ... 

35 

-19 

113 
341 
199  .. 

53 

9 
63 

129 

76  ... 

9 

205 
124  ... 

20 

150 

116 

-2 
253 
48 
24 
22 

335 

830 
102  . 
5 

33 
249 
392 
179 
161  . 
-33 

104 
325 
199  . 
120 

76  . 
185 
124 
150  . 


Obliga- 

Remain- 

tion 

ing 

116 

54 

-7 

2 

251 

15 

38 

24 

14 

22 

323 
146 


18 

200 
124 
144 


S3 

19 
101 


26 


34 
10 


459 

194 

110 

245 

33 

116 

16 

446 

32 

151 

9 

19 
510 

65 

146 

69 


85 
684 

102 
2 

15 
119 
268 

70 

161 

-33 

94 
287 
199 
103 

76 
171 
114 
150 

450 
175 
-155 
84 
316 
114 


Totals 


S.1216 
allot- 
ment 


Actual 
June  30, 1975 

ObKga-  Remain- 

tion  ing 


Planned 
Dec.  31. 1975 

Otiig*-   Remaio- 

tion  ing 


PtaMMd 
June  30. 1976  > 


Obiigs- 

tion 


RemaM- 

1^ 


Region  VI: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New  Meidco 

Oklahoma 

Texas... 

Region  VII: 


lo 


'  15  mo.  before  expiration. 

KxuiBTl  3 

KiSTOEY  OF  DEVSLOPMENT  OF   "NEEDS" 
FOSMUUl 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L. 
02-500),   Congress   based   the  allocation   of 


Kansas 

Missouri.™........ 

Nebraska 

Region  VIII: 

Colorado 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Utai 

Wyoming 

Region  IX: 

Arizona , 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada. 

American  Samoa 

Tr.  Terr,  of  Pie.  IsWs.. 

Guam 

Region  X: 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Oreeon 

Wasnington 


93 
122  . 

31  . 
116  . 
437. 

105 


95 

178 

49 



86 __.. 

21  ..... 
18 

— : 

18 

48 

16 

85 
867 

60 

34 

3 

— 

17 
11 

38 

34 

1 

82 ._„ 

139 

>-*• 

» 

122. 

31  . 

116  . 

437  . 

105 
9S, 

178 
49 

86 

21 

18 

IS  . 

4S 

16 

71 

167. 
59 
34. 

3  . 
16 

9 

37 

34 

82 

139 


12 


4 
2 

10 
.... 


1 
2 

6 

5 

19 

26 


93 
122 

31 
116 
437 

93 
95 

170 

4( 

84 

20 

17 

IS. 

44 

14 

75 

S67. 

S9 

34 

3  . 

16 

9 

32 

29 

C3 

113 


5 

10 

2 

25 

45 

32 
8 

28 
9 

12 

S 
3 


14 
2 

13 


26 
32 


3 

S 

12 
10 
38 

S2 


88 

112 
29 

91 
332 

73 

87 

150 

40 

74 
U 
IS 
18 

34 
14 

72 
867 

34 
2 
3 

14 
3 

26 
24 
44 

S7 


sewage  treatment  facility  construction  grant 
funds  to  the  States  on  various  formulae. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948 
(P.L.  80-845),  appropriated  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  an  annual  sum  of  $1,000,000 
each  year  for  five  years  for  prevention  and 
control  of  water  pollution  caused  by  Indus- 


trial xirastes.  Section  8(a)  of  that  Act  required 
that  these  sums: 

Be  allotted  equitably  and  paid  to  the 
States  for  expenditures  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  respective  State  water  pollu- 
tion agencies  •  •  •  for  expenditure  for 
them,  for  the  conduct  of  investigations,  re- 


pe- 
ths 


a 


s  iich 


(.010 


Ju  y 


reguli  Mons 


each 


oil  trol 


25692 

search,  surveys,  and  studies  relate 
prevention  and  control  ol  water 
caused  by  Industrial  wastes. 

In  1956  Congress  changed  the 
grant  allocation  when  it  amended 
Pollution  Control  Act  (PX.  84-600  i 
6  of  thRt  Act  provided  for  pay 
p<>rrpiu    of    the    cost    of    con.str 
"*   ■       necessary  treatment  works 
the  discharge  of  untreated  or  i 
treated   sewage   or   waste   into   an 
Section  6(0   made  the  folio  ,iug 
for  allocation: 

The  sums  appropriated  pursuai 
section   (d)    for  any  fiscal  year  RlJtU 
lotted  by  the  Surgeon  fJeneral  iro^a 
time  *   *   •  as  follows?    (1)    50 
of  such  sums  in  the  ratio  that 
tlon  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
all  the  States  and  (2)  50  per  centu 
sums  in  the  ratio  that  the  quotient 
by  dividing   the  per  capita   Incon  e 
United  States  by  the  per  capita 
each  State  bears  to  the  sum  of 
tieuts  for  all  the  States. 

In     1965,     Congress     aguin     ch& 
method    of   allocating    grant    mo>\^' 
States  when  it  amended  the  Fedefal 
Pollution  Control  Act  (P.L.  SO^"?* 
8(c)  provided: 

All  &ums  In  excei>8  of  tlOO.OOO 
priatcd  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary 
to  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  ratio  that  the  population  of 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  Slates 

This  formula  remained  in  use  unt^l 
of  the   1972   Amendments    (Pi. 
the    Federal    Water    Pollution    C 
That   Act  replaced   the  prior   Iriw'a 
based  ou  population  with  one  that 
actual  waste  treatment  need?  of 
Section  205(a)  provided: 

Such   sums  shall   be  allot  ted   a 
States  by  the  Administrator   in 
with    regulations   promulgat^ed    by 
the  ratio  that   the   estimated   cost 
structmg  all  needed  publicly  ow 
ment  works  in  eacli  State  bears  to 
mated   cost   of  construction   of 
publicly  owned  treatment  worlts  in 
States. 

Section  205(a)  reflected  the  Hous  ( 
ment  to  the  Senate  bill.  This  s( 
passed  the  Senate,  had  provided 
tlon     for    sewage     treatment 
grants  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
Concerning  the  utility  of  a  needs 
the  House  Report  on  H  R.  11896 
92-911)  stated  in  section  205: 

(The]  needs  formula  is  a  sotmd 
allotting  funds  since  our  experience  i 
clearly  demonstrates  that  there  is 
sary  correlation   between   the 
sistance  needed  for  waste  treaimefct 
In  a  given  State  and  Its  population 
In  that  same  report,  the  House 
on  Public  Works  noted  that: 

(A]t  the  present  time  (March 
Is  no  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  tojal 
required  by  the  States  for  the  c 
of  publicly  owned  treatment  worlds 
added.) 

For  the  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974 
law  provided  that  the  ratios  used  I 
205   were   to   be   based   on   the 
needs  prepared  by  the  Environnier 
tection  Agency  in  December,  1971 
allotments  to  be  made  for  fiscal 
and  subsequent  years,  the  law 
they  be  made  according  to  a  revised 
mate  prepared  by  the  Adminlstratcjr 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  1972  Act,  therefore,  became 
water  pollution  control  legislation 
nects  Inventories  "needs"  for  treatment 
Itlea  and  the  alloment  of  con.strttctipn 
funds. 
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I'or 


t:iat 


the  first 

con- 

facU- 

gmnt 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  Member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Mi-. 
Baker. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  yielding. 

I  rise,  regretfully,  to  oppose  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
I  say  that  with  full  foreknoz-ledge  that 
my  State  of  Tennessee  is  one  of  the 
States  that,  on  paper,  would  benefit  from 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  It  wo'ild 
give  Tennessee  about  $150  million  in 
funds  instead  of  $107  milhon. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  nor  to  the  need  within 
my  State.  "Need"  is  the  key  and  opera- 
tive word.  The  present  fonnula  is  based 
on  need  and  It  should  not  be  arbitrarily 
based  on  the  comparison  of  a  tabular 
chart  of  how  much  money  we  get  under 
this  amendment  or  the  existing  law.  The 
formula  should  be  based  on  the  need  in 
terms  of  the  amount  that  can  be  utilized 
effectively  within  plans  calculated  to 
carry  out  the  entire  program  for  my  State 
and  every  other  State  in  the  Union.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  a  small  program. 
This  is  an  $18  biUion  program,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  1972  Act. 

The  needs  formula  was  adopted  after 
extensive  debate  within  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  geographical  for- 
mula, a  population  formula,  a  needs  for- 
mula, or  a  hybrid  formula  of  some  type. 

We  in  the  Congress  finally  decided— 
and  I  believe  correctly — that  nothing  was 
more  empirically  correct  or  definitive 
than  a  statement  that  need,  itself,  was 
unrelated  to  population  or  the  geographi- 
cal area  of  the  State,  and  a  formula 
based  on  need  is  precisely  what  we 
adopted  in  1972. 

So  far  as  Tennessee  is  concerned,  the 
important  thing  to  me  is.  first,  that  there 
is  adequate  funding,  and  I  think  there  is 
an  adequate  authorization  imder  the 
1972  act— $18  bilUon.  Second,  it  is  im- 
portant that  funding  can  be  provided  for 
phases  and  steps,  that  funds  can  be  dis- 
persed as  these  increments  of  improve- 
ment are  ready  to  go.  You  need  not  fund 
for  the  whole  project  or  operable  sec- 
tion at  the  same  time.  Tliis  prevents  a 
single  large  project  from  blocking  a 
State's  priority  Ust.  We  provided  for  that 
in  a  1973  amendment  to  the  act  which  I 
sponsored.  That  amendment  has  let  my 
State  and  other  States  go  forward  with 
projects  which  could  not  have  been 
funded  under  the  EPA  practice  that  ex- 
isted previously. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  PresideiU.  will  the  Sen- 
ator j'ield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  1972,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  Senate  position  was  based 
on  population  and  the  House  position  was 
based  on  need,  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee came  back  with  the  House  posi- 
tion. 

When  the  Senator  says  "we."  he  does 
not  mean  the  Senate;  he  means  the  final 
report  which  was  imposed  on  the  Senate 


by  the  House  conferees,  as  the  Senatoi 
from  Georgia  understands  the  history,  in 
fact,  the  entire  history  of  this  battle  has 
been  that  the  Senate  constantly  has 
wanted  to  use  population  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  formula  than  the  House  has. 
Is  thai  correct? 

Ml-.  BAKER.  The  an.swer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  that  tlie  House  po- 
sition was  not  imposed  on  the  Senate 
conferees.  The  House  jjosltlon  v.as  the 
position  that  was  accepted. 

The  hearings,  markup,  and  debate 
that  were  conducted  in  the  Senate  took 
into  account  the  various  aspects  of  the 
formula  I  have  mentioned.  When  I  am 
speaking  of  we.  I  am  speaking  of  my 
colleagues  and  I.  who  have  always  felt 
that  the  need  formula  was  the  one  that 
should  be  adopted. 

In  1971.  EPA  did  conduct  a  needs  sur- 
vey, at  the  behest  of  tlie  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee— and  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee— that  established 
the  probability  of  the  requirement  for 
financial  assistance  of  the  States  in  this 
particular  field.  Updated  surveys  were 
taken  later.  The  needs  formula  has  been 
the  basis  for  funding  under  the  act  since 
1972. 

The  Senate  floor  is  not  the  place  to 
start  tinkering  with  this.  If  we  open  up 
this  formula  in  this  biU  at  this  time,  we 
are  going  to  open  it  up  on  every  other 
major  funding  program  we  have.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  way  it  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  Senator  Baker  for  saymg  what 
he  has.  though  his  State  would  benefit. 
We  have  seen  many  examples  of  this  nice 
scalpel  which  neatly  cuts  the  heart  out 
of  the  industrial  States  in  order  to  heli) 
smaller  or  rural  States  where  these  for- 
mulas come  up. 

Tlie  people  of  my  State.  I  found  in  the 
last  campaign,  really  feel  ripped  off.  It  is 
very  disheartening  to  them  to  go  through 
this  experience — that  we  are  not  a  Na- 
tion but  that  we  are  a  set  of  parochial 
Interests,  each  of  whom  is  trying  to  best 
the  other.  If  that  gets  to  be  a  way  of 
life,  the  industrial  States  can  retaliate 
very  sharply  and  very  damagingly.  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Pre.^'idcin,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  J.'IVITS.  Not  until  I  finish.  I  liave 
only  a  minute.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
hud  a  great  deal  of  time. 

I  have  no  quarrels  with  those  wiio  act 
as  they  do  or  seek  new  formulae.  We 
faced  it  in  education.  Now  we  face  it  In 
water  pollution,  and  so  forth.  I  hope 
very  much  that  this  reiteration  of  the 
same  proposition  may  at  last  convince 
many  Senators.  This  is  on  the  nice  basis 
of  cutting  around  19  States  or  17  States, 
whatever  may  be  their  population,  their 
tax  contribution,  their  essentiality  to  the 
Nation,  and  other  troubles — such  as  in 
the  case  of  Senator  Pastore. 

My  home  city  of  New  York  today  has 
11.7  percent  unemployment.  No  wonder 
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it  faces  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  a  surprise, 
no  matter  what  they  do. 

So  I  rise  primarily  to  thank  Senator 
Baker  for  his  statesmanship. 

We  furnish  the  sinews  for  war,  and  our 
blood  is  shed,  just  as  is  that  of  many 
other  Americans,  except  that  we  are  10 
percent  of  the  population  instead  of  1  or 
2  percent  of  the  population. 

I  thank  Senator  Baker  for  his  states- 
manship in  taking  the  position  he  has 
taken, 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Senator  Muskie  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
not  transferable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yielded 
the  time  to  Senator  McClure.  He  is  not 
on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  time  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  bill  and  used  on  an  amendment. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  have  30  sec- 
onds to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  one  of 
the  great  Senators  of  our  time.  I  appre- 
ciate his  characterization  of  those  re- 
marks. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Martin 
Prank,  of  Senator  Tunney's  staff,  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Leon  Billings,  of 
the  Environmental  Pollution  Subcommit- 
tee staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor, 
together  with  James  George  and  Reggie 
Gilliam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Georgia,  and  I  express  my 
appreciation  for  being  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1216,  which 
has  the  same  provisions  as  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  I  find  it  extremely  grat- 
ifying that  we  have  been  able  to  find  a 


vehicle  for  the  implementation  of  a  for- 
mula which  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  called  for  in  its  Needs 
Survey.  I  reiterate  the  comments  of  my 
colleagues  in  stating  that  this  survey  was 
undertaken  pursuant  to  a  congressional 
mandate  in  Public  Law  92-500  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-243.  The  new 
formula  provides  for  the  allocation  of 
some  $9  billion  in  EPA  construction  grant 
funds  which  the  Supreme  Court  ordered 
spent  on  February  18  of  this  year. 

The  revisions  in  the  distribution  for- 
mula called  for  in  the  amendment  would 
be  a  substantial  benefit  to  numerous  lo- 
calities. In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky 
alone,  the  following  projects  would  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  EPA  should  this  amendment 
je  approved: 

Winchester.  Augusta,  Bowling  Green. 
Somerset,  Campbellsville,  Jeffersontown, 
Moimt  Sterling,  Greenup  County  En- 
vironmental Commission,  Richmond, 
Shelbyville,  Corbin,  London,  Berea,  Mil- 
lersburg,  and  Grayson. 

I  am  quick  to  point  out  that  these 
projects  I  have  listed,  plus  a  number  of 
others  in  Kentucky  which  might  also 
benefit,  are  in  areas  of  extreme  high  un- 
employment. For  example,  were  the  Jef- 
fersontown project  I  had  listed  to  be 
funded,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  9.8  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  in  the  Jeffer- 
sontown area  would  be  reduced  signi- 
ficantly. The  same  would  be  true  in  Cor- 
bin, where  the  unemployment  rate  is 
over  11  percent,  and  in  Grayson,  where 
the  unemployment  rate  exceeds  13  per- 
cent. I  have  no  doubts  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  that  many  severely  impacted 
areas  in  their  States  would  derive  the 
same  advantages. 

As  it  now  stands,  EPA  intends  to  al- 
locate the  $9  billion  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  in  effect  for  the  years  in 
which  the  money  had  been  impoimded. 
This  distribution  formula  was  devised  in 
1972  and  certainly  does  not  reflect  the 
conditions  that  exist  today.  If  it  did  re- 
flect today's  needs,  one  would  wonder  to 
what  use  EPA  intends  to  put  the  most 
recent  "needs"  survey,  a  survey  con- 
ducted at  great  expense  of  time  and 
money. 

Why  EPA  would  not  want  to  allocate 
the  $9  bilUon  we  are  talking  about  for 
its  construction  grant  program  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  its  own  recommenda- 
tions for  future  funding  as  contained  in 
February  10,  1975,  report  to  Congress, 
revised  on  May  6,  1975,  "Cost  Estimates 
for  Construction  of  Publicly  Owned 
Wastewater  Treatment  Facilities,"  is  in- 
deed baffling.  It  is  particularly  baffling  in 
light  of  Administrator  Train's  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1975,  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Pubhc  Works  Committee's  Environ- 
mental Subcommittee.  Mr.  Train  stated 
that  "  'needs'  is  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing aspect"  of  the  construction  grant 
program.  He  went  on  to  say  that  as  a 
result  of  hisufiBcient  fimds,  "we  must 
identify  needs  carefully  and  fund  them 
on  the  basis  of  Intelligently  selected 
priorities."  This  is  certainly  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  we  are  now  considering. 


I  should  not  fail  to  point  out  that  tlie 
amendment  we  are  advocating  does  not 
call  for  any  new  authorization  of  fimds. 
It  simply  provides  for  a  redistribution  of 
funds  which  have  been  provided  by 
law. 

Yesterday's  goals  are  not  necessarily 
in  line  with  the  realities  of  today.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  urge  that  my  colleagues  act 
favorably  on  this  amendment  in  order 
that  EPA's  construction  giant  program 
might  be  brought  in  line  with  the  waste- 
water treatment  needs  of  today. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  some 
remarks  in  response  to  the  assertions 
that  have  been  made  on  the  floor. 

First  of  all,  in  relation  to  the  formula 
that  is  being  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment, it  has  been  suggested  that  this  is 
something  that  has  been  hurriedly  put 
together  on  the  floor  by  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested  only  in  acquir- 
ing for  their  States  additional  funding. 
This  is  not  the  case.  This  is  not  a  hur- 
ried-up  formula  that  has  been  devised 
by  a  group  of  Senators.  It  Is  a  formula 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  Agency 
that  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  these  fimds.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  himself.  Mr.  Russell 
Train. 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  me  to 
attempt  to  allocate  some  $9  billion  of 
money  that  is  now  available  on  the  basis 
of  an  old  formula,  designed  in  a  different 
time  to  meet  different  needs  and  different 
situations,  when  the  Agency  itself  says 
it  is  not  the  proper  formula  under  which 
these  fimds  ought  to  be  distributed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  not  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  PubUc  Works  Committee 
of  the  House  recently  refer  to  the  1971 
EPA  needs  survey  as  an  educated  guess 
at  best? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  right. 

I  point  out  further  that  there  has  been 
some  question  about  whether  population 
or  needs  might  be  the  guiding  principle 
on  which  to  allocate  these  funds.  The 
formula  suggested  incorporates  both 
these  elements  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
comes  closest  to  what  is  actually  the  sit- 
uation today  and  to  what  these  funds 
ought  to  be  directed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  make  the  point  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  was  based  on  his  understand- 
ing and  assumption  that  that  recom- 
mendation would  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined in  hearings,  by  the  committee  as 
well  as  the  Agency. 

Second,  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment, whatever  the  Agency's  view  of  the 
formula,  Mr.  Train's  letter  of  July  23 
clearly  and  emphatically  says  that  any 
change  in  the  formula  at  this  point,  even 
to  the  one  recommended  by  him,  would 
be  disruptive. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes,  but  that  does 
not  really  address  itself  to  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  this  $9  billion. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  H  the  Senator 
we  do  not  decide  what  to  do 
lion  in  a  single  afternoon  on 
floor,  when  there  is  a  committee 
available  to  us  to  examine  w 
do  with  that  $9  billion  and 
response  to  a  thorough 
review  and  analysis.  If  the 
interested  in  dispensing  with 
mittee  processes,  that  is  one 
why  it  should  be  suddenly 
respect  to  this  complicated  pv 
fuses  this  Senator. 

»Ir.  HUDDLESTON.  As  I 
we  aie  dealing  with  something 
already  been  studied  by  the  v 
tliat  is  charged  with  distri 
funds.  This  Agency  has 
different   fonnula.    It   is   that 
which  we  are  here  voting  on 

Many  times  since  I  have 
the  Senate,  we  have  found  it 
to  circumvent  the  long,  tedioufc 
of  committee  hearings  when 
necessary  to  expedite  the  business 
Senate.  I  think  this  is  such  a 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
out,  we  are  about  to  go  on 
money  is  there,  ready  to  be 
and  it  should  be  allocated  und^r 
mula  that  is  designed  to  meet 
needs  of  the  entire  countrj- 
As  far  as  who  is  to  benefit 
not  and  where  the  people  ar( 
judgment,  the  people  of 
Georgia  or  other  States  are 
and  they  are  still  citizens  of 
States.  There  can  be  found, 
these  States,  pockets  of 
as  high  as  that  in  any  other 
projects  are  needed. 

Speaking  for  my  own  State 
sure  the  Senator  that  whatev 
tion  is  made  available  to  it,  i 
utilized  very  quickly  and  vei-y 
and  very  helpfully  by  our  Stat^, 
projects  are  just  as  important 
the  people  of  our  State,  as 
the  people  of  any  other  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
this  amendment  and  defeat  of 
to  table  this  amendment  so  tha 
bring  up  to  date.  In  the  hghl 
present  needs  and  in  light  of  the 
demands,  a  formula  for  tl^e 
this  new  money  that  is  available 
tills  program, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   ROTH.   Will   the   Senat 
Maine  yield  to  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  yield  2 
to  the  Senator  from  Etelaware. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gulshed  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
proposed  change  in  formula  at 
to  be  most  inequitable  and  unfair 
most  of  us  had  little  advance 
it  was  going  to  come  up  and  we 
basis  for  knowing  what  it  would 
the  various  States  until  a  short 

In  the  case  of  Delaware, 
been  a  leader  in  environmental 
it  wUl  mean  a  loss  of  Income  o: 
$23  million. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
because  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
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precedent  in  modifying  a  formula  on  the 
floor,  certain  Members  having  advance 
notice.  It  is  also  penalizing  those  States 
which  have  done,  in  many  ways,  the  most 
In  cleaning  up  the  environment.  Dela- 
ware, as  I  said,  is  one  of  the  States  that 
has  worked  hardest  in  its  water  ti-eat- 
nient  program.  This  will  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial setback  for  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  Administrator  of  Envii-onmental 
Protection  in  Delaware  supports  the 
formula  proposed  by  Mr.  Train? 

Mr.  ROTH.  11  that  is  the  case,  I  have 
not  been  so  advised.  I  had  no  knowledge 
that  he  so  supports  it.  As  I  stated.  I  had 
little  advance  notice  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  going  to  be  proposed. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  support  of  a  formula 
concept  for  consideration  and  another 
proposing  an  allocation  today,  retroac- 
tively, which  deprives  19  States  of  money 
they  are  already  in  the  process  of  com- 
mitting, relying  upon  the  promise  made 
by  Congress.  There  is  a  great  difference. 
With  respect  to  the  Administration's 
formula,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  Adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Train,  has  not  yet  defined  the 
elements  of  that  50-50  formula.  He  has 
not  told  the  committee  as  yet  how  he 
would  propose  to  define  needs  under  this 
new  formula.  So  we  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  that.  Tlie  committee  has  not 
made  that  analysis. 

There  is  absolutely  no  basis,  no  hear- 
mg  record.  The  Senator  from  Georgia, 
himself,  discounts  the  basis  now  being 
used.  So  there  is  no  new  basis  for  the 
needs  part  of  this  fonnula. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  admin- 
istration's recommendation  of  50-50  as  a 
formula  for  study  should  not  be  equated 
with  the  commitment  for  reallocation  on 
the  basis  of  that  formula  this  afternoon. 
There  is  no  such  basis.  Indeed,  I  put  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Train's  letter  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  Administrator  supports 
the  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn>.  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  ROTH.  May  I  have  30  seconds' 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  30  seconds. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  have  no  basis  to  know  the 
impact  of  this  proposal  except  for  what 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  advocates 
of  the  amendment.  It  says  we  would  lose 
something  hke  $23  million.  For  that  rea- 
son I  strongly  oppose  It.  It  seems  to  me 
if  we  are  going  to  make  any  change 
intelligently,  we  should  have  a  detailed 
analysis  as  to  what  it  will  do  to  the  water 
treatment  program.  I  understand  that 
many  States  will  be  unable  to  use  the 
additional  funds  they  will  receive.  Other 
States,  like  mine,  will  be  seriously  hand- 
icapped. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
a  minute  to  me? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 


May  I  ask  how  much  time  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKJE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion really  is  so  bad  that  I  had  great 
hesitancy  deciding  whether  I  would  even 
get  to  my  feet,  though  my  State  is  the 
biggest  tax  contributor  in  the  country 
and,  incidentally,  is  the  most  hurt,  sec- 
cond  to  New  Jersey— which,  by  the  way, 
is  half  our  size,  to  show  how  inequitably 
this  formula  really  works.  They  are  hurt 
much  worse  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  letter  of  July  23 
from  the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministrator says  that  he  does  not  believe 
a  change  should  be  made.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oRn,  as  follows: 

U.S.     ENVmONMENTAL     PEOTECTION' 
ACEXCY, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  23, 1973. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  Committee  on  Ptiblic  Works, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  8,  1975,  concerning  the  "pro- 
posed amendment,  S.  1216,  to  th©  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  which,  in  part, 
would  provide  for  a  reallocation  of  the  $9 
billion  of  previously  withheld  construction 
grant  funds. 

As  I  have  te.stiHed  previously,  the  formula 
for  allocating  waste  treatment  construction 
grant  funds  between  the  States  is  a  matter 
for  Congressional  determination,  and  EPA 
is  prepared  to  administer  the  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  whatever  formula  is  developed. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  Important  to  point 
out  that  a  further  change  In  the  formula  at 
this  time  would  be  disruptive  to  an  orderly 
process  of  planning  and  administration. 

As  you  know,  the  99  billion  was  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  formula  In  eSTect  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  th©  funds  were  with- 
held. One  formula  was  used  for  the  $6  bil- 
lion Fy-73/74  funds  and  another  formula 
was  used  for  the  $3  bUllon  FY-75  funds. 
These  funds  have  been  available  to  the  States 
for  obligation  since  February  of  this  year. 
Attachments  I  and  II  show  the  actual  status 
of  FY-74/75.  and  FT-76  funds  (aU  FT-73 
and  FY-74  funds  have  been  obligated).  Tou 
will  note  on  Attachment  III  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  already  obligated  more 
funds  xmder  the  current  formula  than  would 
b©  available  to  It  under  S.  1216.  Our  most 
recent  obligation  estimates  indicate  that  the 
States  of  Maine  and  Michigan  will  be  in  a 
similar  position  this  fiscal  year,  although 
neither  of  these  states  would  exhaust  all 
their  funds  under  the  current  formula  until 
FY-77. 

Although  only  a  few  States  have  actually 
obligated  any  of  the  FY-76  money  to  date, 
the  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  States 
has  played  a  key  role  in  their  recent  plan- 
n^g  efforts.  The  FY-76  State  Program 
Plans  have  just  recently  been  submitted  to 
EPA.  These  plans  contain  the  FY-76  con- 
struction grants  priority  lists  which  are  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  current  State  allotments. 
To  change  these  aUotments  now  would  ne- 
cessitate extensive  revisions  to  the  priority 
lista,  causing  concern  among  those  munici- 
palities dropped  from  the  lists  due  to  de- 
creased funding  In  certain  States.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  alternative  funding  formula 
shows  that  allotments  would  be  decreased 
iii  19  States  centered  almost  completely  in 
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Regions  I,  n,  in  and  V.  This  would  cause 
serious  delays  in  the  program  while  these 
problems  were  being  resolved. 

It  is  desirable  from  a  program  manage- 
ment standpoint,  as  well  as  a  program  cred- 
ibility standpoint,  to  have  a  stable  base  on 
which  to  structure  our  future  planning.  As 
you  have  pointed  out,  EPA,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  agencies,  has  been  working 
to  stabUlze  planning  and  inxplementation 
efforts  in  the  construction  grants  program. 
To  change  the  aUotment  formula  now  would 
hamper  these  efforts. 

I  wUl  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  any 
additional  Information  you  require  to  eval- 
uate the  impact  of  this  proposed  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  E.  T^ain. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  are  not  only  changing 
the  past,  redealing  the  deals,  but  are  also 
changing  the  future,  even  though  the  ad- 
ministrator has  not  yet  advised  the  com- 
mittee as  to  what  it  ought  to  be  for  the 
future. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  wanted  me 
to  yield  before.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  my 
original  remarks  quoting  Mr.  Train  as 
saying  over  and  over  again  that  the  1971 
formula  Is  entirely  inequitable.  What  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  are  arguing  is,  do  not  accept 
the  new  formula  based  on  the  1974  needs 
survey  of  Mr.  Train,  but,  rather,  go  back 
and  accept  the  1971  formula  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  inaccurate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  that  much  time  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  the  Senator  do  it  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  do  that. 

The  only  thing  is,  if  Senator  Talmadce 
will  yield  1  minute.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  arguing  that 
we  are  doing  something  to  his  State  be- 
cause we  are  making  population  part  of 
the  formula.  To  me  that  is  an  incredible 
position.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  ar- 
gued from  the  largest  or  the  second  larg- 
est State  in  the  Union.  Population,  It 
seems  like  to  me,  would  benefit  the  Sen- 
at >r  from  New  York,  and  I  have  heard 
him  argue  before  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  population. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  never  argued  that,  but  has 
voted  formulas  for  education  3  or  4  to  1 
in  his  State  because  he  believes  this  is  a 
nation.  New  York  will  do  best  if  the  Na- 
tion does  best. 

I  hope  the  States  which  are  being 
somewhat  benefited  by  this  will  think  of 
the  situation  the  way  the  Senator  from 
New  York  thinks  of  it,  and  has  voted  for 
25  years  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
then  that  this  will  be  resoundingly  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  ren:ainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  take. 

It  has  been  intimated  by  some  on  the 
floor  that  the  formula  in  this  amendment 
was  designed  deliberately  to  try  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  votes.  It  is  true 
that  it  does  benefit  33  States.  It  does 
reduce  funds  for  some  13  States.  But  let 
me  tell  you  what  the  old  formula  did. 


Mr.  President.  The  old  formula  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  are  arguing  for  allocated  64 
percent  of  this  impounded  money  to  10 
States. 

Does  any  Member  of  this  body  think 
that  64  percent  of  the  watar  pollution 
problems  of  this  Nation  are  in  10  States? 
Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Train  has  been  quoted  by  others. 
I  want  to  read  from  a  letter  of  February 
10  signed  by  Mr.  Russell  Train,  and  I 
quote: 

A  new  construction  grant  allocation  for- 
mula Is  therefore  recommended  that  would 
be  based  on  an  equal  50  percent  division  be- 
tv/een  the  population  and  the  agency-ad- 
justed cost  estimates  for  use  in  allocating 
any  new  funds. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Ti-ain  recommended 
February  10,  almost  6  months  ago. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia and  I  offered  this  amendment  In  bill 
form,  and  as  I  recall  it  was  on  March  10, 
and  the  committee  has  not  acted  on  that 
bill  yet.  The  Senate  floor  is  the  court  of 
last  resort  when  committees  refuse  to 
act,  and  we  are  here  trying  to  correct 
an  inequity. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  wlU  yield  when  I 
finish  my  statement,  and  if  I  have  more 
time. 

We  are  hera  trying  to  correct  an  er- 
ror. Thirty-seven  water  pollution  control 
administrators  out  of  50  say,  in  effect, 
the  old  formula  is  en-oneous.  They  want 
this  new  formula  for  future  funding. 

We  are  here  trying  to  correct  an  error 
that  six  administrators  from  States  that 
would  lose  money  under  this  amendment 
say  the  fonnula  Is  wrong  and  they  are 
recommending  It  be  changed.  But  we  are 
here  trying  to  correct  an  error  that  was 
made  years  ago  when  the  House  investi- 
gating subcommittee  said  the  estimates 
at  that  time  were  at  best  an  educated 
guess. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not  be  fair  and 
raise  the  money  and  give  the  States  that 
have  a  pledge  and  are  relying  on  the 
older  formula  an  opportunity  to  stay 
where  they  have  always  been?  That  is 
my  question.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any- 
thing from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  Georgia  is  taking 
something  away  from  me  and  I  do  not 
like  that,  and  the  Senator  would  not  like 
it  either. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  Senator  has  to 
do  is  to  add  the  money  to  put  the  17 
States  where  they  have  always  been,  and 
then  he  has  got  it  made. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  happened,  I 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
when  they  were  passing  this  bill  they 
had  the  States  make  a  hasty  estimate, 
and  the  estimate,  according  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Investigating  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  an  edu- 
cated guess  at  best. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Is  a  reasonable  man,  and 


I  am  sure  he  recognizes  that  10  States 
out  of  50  In  this  Union  do  not  have  64 
percent  of  the  water  pollution  problems 
in  this  Union,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
the  old  formula  provides. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Has  the  Senator  detected 
the  same  kind  of  arguments  by  the  oppo- 
sition that  I  have,  that  we  ought  to  be 
patient,  we  ought  to  wait  on  hearings, 
we  ought  not  to  legislate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  on  the  one  hand;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  proponents  who 
argue  that  way  say  that  we  cannot  do 
this  because  it  Is  going  to  disrupt  things 
that  are  going  on  now,  plans  and  alloca- 
tions, and  so  forth? 

It  seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  it  is  a  totally  Inconsistent 
argument.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  patient. 
However,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  stupid. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agi'ee  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

I  point  out  these  fimds  were  im- 
pounded for  some  3  years.  The  States' 
needs  have  changed;  their  populations 
have  changed.  Many  of  those  who  voted 
the  formula  originally  now  recognize 
that  the  formula  wsis  wrong.  The  ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  has  recognized  that 
the  formula  has  been  wrong.  All  we  are 
doing  is  asking  the  Senate  to  correct 
that  inequity  of  several  years  ago  tmder 
which  EPA  would  have  allocated  to  10 
States  out  of  50  64  percent  of  this  money. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  left?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  much  time  remains 
to  the  supporters  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  also  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  use  such  time  as  I  need. 

First  of  all,  I  take  issue  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  when  he  accuses  the 
committee  of  refusing  to  act.  We  have 
been  involved  in  the  most  complicated 
consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. It  has  been  time-consuming.  We 
were  still  caught  up,  and  there  was  pres- 
sure on  the  committee  in  order  to  give 
tne  automobile  industry  a  clear  lead  as 
to  what  it  can  expect,  so  we  take  these 
things  up  one  at  a  time. 

I  have  heard  similar  excuses  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  now — 

We  cannot  attend  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  we  are  caught  up  in  another. 

I  would  think  the  chairman  of  one  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
would  imderstand  that  committees  are 
busy  and  have  a  lot  of  responsibilities  to 
meet.  But  he  has  had  a  commitment  from 
me  for  weeks  because  we  have  made  it 
clear  we  were  going  to  consider  this  as  a 
formula.  This  is  no  sudden  conversion  of 
the  committee  to  consideration  of  this 
matter.  We  have  got  it  coming. 

What  is  the  basis  for  legitimacy  of  this 
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formula?  There  have  been  abso: 
committee   hearings   on    this 
There  has  been  absolutely  no 
the  impact  on  the  States  by  a 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House, 
been  a  record  of  3  years  built 
formula  included  in  the  1972 
formula  ought  to  be  changed 
after  committee  study  and  ana 
recommendation  to  the  Senate 
the  House. 

Let  me  make  another  point 
dent:  This  formula,  if  it  passes 
ate,  is  going  to  have  to  be  scl^ 
House.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
have  looked  at  the  lineup  in  the 
on  the  House  side.  I  do  not  think 
will  find  the  majority  with  them 
other  side  in  terms  of  the 
gain  or  lose  on  this  amendment 
pass  this  amendment,  all  you 
succeeded  in  doing  is  to  put  a 
wxench  in  the  works,  alerting  ev 
to  the  potential  change,  holding 
gress  in  those  States  that  are 
move,  and  not  really  giving 
States,  the  States  that  woiUd 
money,  a  sufficiently  firm 
trigger  their  action.  All  you  are 
do  with  this  is  what  President 
with  the  impoundment  in  the 
you  are  going  to  bring  the 
screeching  halt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator's  time  hasexpired. 

Mr.   MTJSKTF.,   Mr.   President 
make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr 
much  time  do  I  have  remainin, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  ] 
support  of  the  amendment  and 
the  argument  which  Is  based 
premise  that  we  cannot  spend  th(  i 
now.  We  have  more  applicatiofis 
than  you  can  say  grace  over 
State  of  the  Union,  so  it  is  a 
trying  to  apply  the  funding  as 
and  as  efficiently  as  we  can  get 
equitable  fashion.  Tliere  is  no 
needs  formula  in  1971  when  we 
even  in  the  business  of  applying 
are  trying  to  do  as  set  forth 
amendment,  and  I  appreciate 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
formula  which  takes  into  accoi^nt 
the  needs  of  several  States.  I 
there  will  be  States  that  lose, 
been  more  difficult  for  the  Stat^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
pired. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr. 
summarize.  President  Ni.xon 
some  $9  million. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  y 
$4  biUion  of  these  moneys  were 
and  the  Supreme  Court  ordered 
$5  billion  released.  So  we  have 
hon  to  be  released  imder  an  act 
passed  in  1972. 

The  allocations  under  the  1972 
predicated  on  the  basis  of  a  need ; 
that  was  conducted  in  a  hurry 
ion.  It  omitted  entirely  munic 
with  10,000  people  and  less,  w 
greatest  need  in  the  country  exists 
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utely  no       Recently,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Pub- 
formula,    lie  Works  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of 
analysis  of    Representatives  stated  that  formula,  at 
committee    best,  was  an  educated  guess.  That  for- 
Tjiere  has    mula  allocated  64  percent  of  all  the  water 
on  the    pollution  money  to  some  10  States.  No 
.  That    Member  of  this  Senate  thinks  64  peicent 
by  law    of  the  water  pollution  problems  in  this 
sis  and    country  are  contained  in  only  10  States, 
and  to       The   formula  we  are  recommending 
here  today  is  the  one  devised  by  Mr.  Rus- 
Presi-    sell  Train,  the  Enviionmental  Protec- 
he  Sen-    tion  Administrator,  and  he  has  recom- 
to  the    mended  the  adoption  of  that  formula  for 
>pon.sors    all  future  allocations, 
lumbers        What  else?  Thirty-seven  St«te  admin- 
they    istrators  of  the  50  States  have  recom- 
on  the    mended  future  use  of  that  formula,  in- 
that    eluding  6  administrators  of  States  that 
if  you    would  lose  funds  under  the  provisions  of 
have    this  amendment, 
monkey        What  we  are  offering  here  today  Is 
ry  State     fair,  it  is  equitable,  it  is  reasonable, 
up  pro-        I  regret  the  fact  that  some  17  States 
ready  to    will  lose  money,  some  of  them  a  con- 
other    siderable  amount  of  money,  but  some 
more    33  States  will  gain  money  by  tiae  for- 
to    mula  because  this  one  Is  more  eqmtable, 
Soing  to    more  up  to  date  than  the  formula  that 
did    was  adopted  on  a  jerry-built  basis  3 
place,    years  ago. 
to  a        Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President,    this 
amendment  would  reallocate  about  $9 
Sen-    billion  for  waste  treatment  facilities.  The 
effect  on  Michigan  would  be  devastating. 
I  will        Under  this  proposal,  my  State  would 
suffer  more  than  any  other — it  would 
,  how    lose  $279.5  million,  or  about  45  percent 
of  the  funds  it  is  already  entitled  to  for 
Sen-     water  pollution  control  projects. 

It  is  rather  ironix;  tliat  this  amend- 
to  ment  is  being  attached  to  a  bill  intended 
to  create  jobs.  For  Michigan,  the  State 
hardest  hit  by  the  current  recession,  the 
result  would  be  more  imemployment. 
That  would  be  unconscionable. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  at- 
tempts to  change  the  rules  in  midstream. 
The  $9  billion  has  already  been  al- 
located by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — and  many  communities  in 
Michigan  and  other  States  have  already 
started  construction  on  projects  based 
on  the  commitment  of  these  funds.  To 
turn  the  clock  back  at  this  late  date 
would  be  grossly  unfair. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject this  amendment  which  penalizes 
those  States  that  have  done  the  most 
to  clean  up  their  rivers  and  lakes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  today  considering  an  amendment 
No.  825  to  S.  1587,  the  pubUc  works  bill 
which  would  reallocate  $9  billion  in  water 
pollution  control  funds  which  had  been 
impounded  by  former  President  Nixon 
by  altering  the  allocation  formula  wliich 
was  used  during  the  years  those  funds 
were  Intended  to  be  available — fiscal 
years  1973, 1974, and  1975. 

Under  the  present  formula,  construc- 
tion grant  funds  are  allocated  by  EPA 
to  the  States  based  upon  tiie  demon- 
strated needs  of  each  State  in  relation 
ict  were    to  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  amend- 
survey     ment  would  change  that  formula  so  that 
fash-     the  funds  are  distributed  one-half  on 
pahties     the  basis  of  population  and  one-half  on 
l^ere  the    each  State's  total  needs  as  outlined  In 
the  most   recent  EPA  "needs  survey" 
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which  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
February  10, 1975. 

Should  tliis  amendment  be  accepted, 
the  cost  to  California  will  approximate 
$80  million  and  the  result  of  such  a  loss 
will  be  the  possible  termination  of  over 
$100  milhon  worth  of  construction  proj- 
ects which  had  been  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  beyond.  Given  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  my  State  and  with 
unemployment  running  as  high  as  10 
percent,  the  impact  of  such  a  loss  of 
revenue  would  be  absolutely  disastrous. 

At  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  ordered 
those  funds  released,  in  February  of  tliis 
year,  there  was  naturally  a  great  feeling 
of  relief  because  many  States  had  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  new  waste- 
water tieatment  plants  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  funds  would  eventu- 
ally become  available  and  in  the  amounts 
to  which  each  State  was  entitled  based 
on  the  allocation  formula  which  wsis 
being  used  at  that  time.  While  part  of 
the  $9  billion  has  now  been  allocated,  a 
large  percentage  of  tliat  money  still  re- 
mains imobligated  and  I  fu-mly  believe 
that  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  if  the 
Congress  decides  to  change  the  formiUa. 

Such  an  action  would  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  would  certainly  make  it 
very  difficult  for  States  to  make  any 
type  of  long-range  plans  for  construc- 
tion progi-ams  because  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  funds  they  planned  on 
will  still  be  available. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  report  to  Congress 
entitled  "Cost  Estimates  for  Construc- 
tion of  Publicly  Owned  Wastewater 
Treatment  Facilities,  1974  Needs  Sur- 
vey," EPA  discusses  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  distribution  of  available 
construction  grant  funds  among  the 
States.  There  has  been  a  continuing  con- 
troversy since  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
were  adopted  about  whether  the  formula 
should  be  based  solely  on  population, 
solely  on  needs,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  EPA  discussed  this  problem  point- 
ing out  that: 

Wheu  a  strict  population  formula  was 
used  in  the  past  it  did  not  provide  adequate 
luading  to  States  that  had  high  population 
concentrations  and  a  resulting  need  for  con- 
struction of  sophisticated  and  expensive 
treatment  facilities.  When  the  legislation 
linked  funding  directly  to  estimated  facility 
needs  there  were  other  Inequities  created. 
The  problems  with  an  allocation  formula 
based  strictly  on  needs  relate  primarily  to 
the  ability  to  accurately  make  and  validate 
estimates,  and  are  particularly  acute  when 
the  estimates  Involve  facility  needs  projected 
for  State  Implementation  of  longer-range 
abatement  requirements. 

Recognizing  the  problems  inherert  In 
tliese  two  approaches,  EPA  endorses  a 
new  construction  grant  allocation  for- 
mula similar  to  the  one  proposed  today, 
largely  because  this  appears  to  offer  an 
equitable  solution  to  the  conflict  between 
the  needs  of  the  large  and  small  States. 
However,  EPA  also  clearly  indicates  that 
it  would  support  such  a  change  only  for 
"use  in  allocating  any  new  funds  that 
might  be  authorized  over  and  above  those 
authorized  in  Public  Law  92-500  for  fiscal 
years  1973,  1974,  and  1975.  With  regard 
to  the  $5  billion  of  cui-rently  unallotted 
funds,  it  is  EPA's  intent  to  allot  them 
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pursuant  to  the  1973,  1974,  and  1975 
formulas  in  such  a  way  as  if  they  had 
been  released  in  the  time  periods  In- 
tended by  the  act.  Accordingly,  the 
Agency  does  not  recommend  the  impli- 
cation of  a  new  allocation  formula  to 
any  of  these  reserve  funds." 

It  is  my  feeling  that  today  is  not  the 
time  for  the  Senate  to  make  such  a  major 
decision  concerning  the  disposition  of  $5 
billion  without  having  had  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  such  an  action  and  with- 
out giving  due  consideration  to  the  enor- 
mous problems  that  would  result  for 
many  local  and  State  goveinments. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
to  defeat  this  amendment  to  S.  1587. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mi-.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distingui.'shed  Sena- 
tors from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talm.^dge  and 
Mr.  NuNN).  I,  together  with  othere,  co- 
Bponsored  separate  legislation  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senators  Talmadce  and 
Ndnn  on  this  subject. 

The  Talmadge-Nunn  amendment  up- 
dates and  improves  the  existing  formula 
used  for  allocating  Federal  sewage  treat- 
ment facility  funds  among  the  States 
under  the  Water  Pollution  Prevention 
and  Control  Act.  The  formula  set  forth 
in  the  amendment  is  based  on  the  most 
recent  EPA  need-cost  figures  and  repre- 
sents the  formula  recommended  by  EPA 
Administrator  Train. 

EPA  Administrator  Train  has  recom- 
mended an  allocation  formula  based  one- 
half  on  population  and  one-half  on  the 
most  recent  EPA  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cUitj'  need-cost  estimates.  Tlie  amend- 
ment adopts  this  formula. 

The  foiTOula  presently  used  is  based  on 
outdated.  Inadequately  prepared,  and 
often  inaccurate  need-cost  estimates. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  the  continued 
utilization  of  these  estimates.  The  most 
recent  EPA  estimates,  incorporated  in 
the  Talmadge-Nunn  amendment,  are  not 
only  current,  but  equally  important,  they 
weie  cai-efully  calculated  utilizing  a  uni- 
form need-costing  method  that  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  improvement  in  ac- 
curacy over  existing  figures. 

The  utilization  of  accurate  and  cur- 
rent need-cost  estimates  represents  a 
significant  step  in  Insuring  that  those 
States  which  are  in  greatest  need  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities  will  receive 
assistance.  Moreover,  because,  under  the 
amendment,  one-half  of  the  grant  for- 
mula Is  based  on  population,  heavily 
populated  States  will  continue  to  receive 
their  fair  share. 

Certainly,  imder  this  updated  formula, 
some  States  will  receive  less  Federal 
sewage  treatment  money,  whereas  other 
States  will  receive  more.  However,  this 
sliift  in  the  allocation  of  funds  is  not 
based  on  any  bias,  but  merely  reflects  a 
cmrent  determination  of  need. 

The  present  outdated  distribution  for- 
mula misdirects  Federal  money  from 
States  experiencing  the  greatest  need  to 
States  of  less  need.  Clearly,  the  need  for 
sewage  treatment  facilities  is  significant 
in  all  States.  However,  the  issue  is  not 
one  of  absolute  need  but  one  of  priority. 
The  Congress  must  assure  that  in  ad- 
dressing need,  areas  of  greatest  need  re- 
ceive priority.  To  accomplish  this  goal, 
we  must  assure  that  need  assessments 
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are  based  on  current  data,  rather  than 
previous  assumptions  and  outdated  for- 
mulas. 

The  Talmadge-Nimn  amendment  is 
based  on  current  data  and  reflects  an 
accurate  determination  of  need  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  President,  many  States  are  in  dire 
need  of  Federal  sewage  tieatment  money 
and  can  immediately  put  it  to  construc- 
tive use.  Let  me  cite  the  c?^e  of  my  own 
State  of  Wyoming. 

Presently,  Wyoming  has  only  16  on- 
going federally  assisted  sewage  treat- 
ment projects,  whereas  it  has  approxi- 
mately 25  necessary,  pending,  fully- 
quahfied  projects  which  require  but  are 
not  receiving  as.si.stance.  Accordingly, 
Wyoming  has  considerably  more  proj- 
ects awaiting  Federal  assistance  than  are 
presently  receiving  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  federally 
assisted  sewage  treatment  facilities  In 
Wyoming  is  critical;  allow  me  to  cite  an 
example  demonstrating  this  point. 

During  the  5  yeara  from  1970  to  1975. 
the  population  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.. 
has  doubled.  The  demand  for  all  public 
services,  including  sewage  treatment,  has 
doubled.  Yet,  under  the  exi.<^ting  alloca- 
tion formula,  Wyoming  does  not  receive 
enough  money  for  sewage  treatment 
facilities  to  allow  the  city  of  Rock  Springs 
to  improve  its  sewage  treatment  plant. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  July  9,  1975.  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Green,  EPA  Regional  Administrator, 
documenting  this  fact  be  made  part  of 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Rock  Springs 
example  is  representative  of  the  plight 
faced  by  many  Wyoming  communities  as 
a  re.'sult  of  the  outdated  Federal  alloca- 
tion formula.  Under  the  amendment, 
Wyoming  would  receive  an  additional 
$13.8  million,  an  hicrease  from  $2.9  mil- 
lion to  $16.7  million,  to  meet  its  pressing 
needs. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  I  received  from  EPA 
showing  what  each  State  presently  re- 
ceives and  what  each  would  receive  un- 
der the  Talmadge-Nunn  amendment  be 
made  part  of  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  need  In  Wyoming, 
as  in  other  states,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  EPA  chart,  is  great.  Certainly,  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  alloca- 
tion formula  that  addresses  current  need 
rather  than  continue  the  existing  out- 
dated, misdirected  formula. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
merit  to  the  argument  often  asserted  by 
those  who  oppose  the  adoption  of  a  cur- 
rent need-cost  formula  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  Those  who  oppose  the  adoption  of 
a  cuireut  need-cost  formula  argue  that, 
regaidless  of  the  merit  for  adopting  a 
new  allocation  foi-mula  for  futm-e  years, 
it  should  not  be  applied  to  fiscal  year 
1976  because  the  fi.scal  year  1976  sewage 
treatment  money  takes  the  form  of  pre- 
liously  appropriated,  illegally  impounded 


money.  Accordingly,  the  argiunent  is 
made  that  the  old  formula  should  be  used 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  money. 

The  sewage  treatment  money  Issued 
for  fiscal  year  1978  represents  tlie  re- 
lease of  illegally  Impounded  appropri- 
ated funds  for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974 
and  1975.  The  fact  that  these  funds,  had* 
they  been  distributed  in  the  fiscal  years 
hi  which  they  were  appropriated,  would 
have  been  allocated  under  tlie  then- 
existing  fonnula  is  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  an  outdated  allocation 
formula.  The  funds  for  fL';cal  year  1976 
are  intended  to  respond  to  current 
needs.  Individual  State  requirements 
for  tieatment  facihties  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  1974,  and  1975  differed  greatly 
from  the  situation  that  presently  existi 
Because  these  previously  appropriated 
funds  are  to  be  allocated  In  lieu  of  fis- 
cal year  1976  appropriation,  and  in- 
tended to  respond  to  current  needs  a 
current  allocation  need-cost  formula 
should  be  utilized.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  address  the  needs  of  fiscal  year  1976 
with  an  aUocation  formula  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  previous  years. 

The  Talmadge-Nunn  amendment 
remedies  this  problem.  It  adopts  Uie 
EPA-recommended  distribution  for- 
°^"i^:  .P®  amendment  will  restore  the 
credibility  and  responsiveness  that  was 
originally  intended  for  Federal  sewage 
ti-eatment  faciUtie.s. 

Mr      President.     I     commend     this 
amendment  to  my  colleagues  and  hope 
that  they  can  give  It  their  support. 
ExHiBrr  1 
VS.  Environmental 

PBOTWrnON  ACSNCT, 

_      ^.  Dcnver.Colo..  July  9,1975 

Re:  City  of  Rock  Springs  Wastewater  Treat- 
ment Project 
Hon.  Cldfoed  P.  IlA.\stN, 
1/-S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  This  Is  in  reference 
to  your  letter  of  June  16,  1675  to  Mr  Jim 
Brooks  of  my  staff  In  regards  to  the  status 
of  the  Rock  Springs.  Wyoming  Step  I  project 
aad  fundUig  of  subsequent  Step  U  and  Steo 
in  projects  to  Rock  Springs. 

As  of  June  30.  1975,  Wyoming's  avaUable 
lunds  from  present  allocations  for  Federal 
sewage  works  construction  grants  were  t4  - 
143,296.00.  At  the  present  time,  there  ai'e 
sixteen  ou-golng  projects,  representing  ap- 
pro.ximately  $11,000,000.00  in  construction 
cost  and  there  are  eight  projects  on  Wyo- 
ming's FY  1976  priority  list  with  higher 
priority  than  Rock  Springs.  I  feel  that  the 
State  has  scheduled  the  fiuidlng  of  these 
projects  to  best  utilize  the  avaUable  fundi 
and  has  reserved  $195,000.00  to  fund  the 
Rock  Springs  Step  II  project  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Step  I.  faclUtles  plan.  This  plan 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Wyoming  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Quality  and  my  staff 
and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  latest 
correspondence  with  Mayor  Wataha. 

Construction  funding  of  the  Rock  Springs 
Step  in  project  will  depend  upon  the  Fiscal 
Year  1977  allotments  to  be  made  available 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  at  this  time 
Is  unknown  since  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  has 
provided  authorization  of  contract  authority 
only  through  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  these 
funds  are  available  for  obligation  untu  Sen- 
tember  30. 1977. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  regard 
to  this  matter,  plea.^  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Oreen. 
Regional  Administrator, 
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Mr.    DOMENIC7I.    Mr.    Presic  ent,    I 
voted     against     the     Talmadgf-Nunn 
amendment  because  it  will 
alter  an  ongoing  formula  relied 
many   States  and  the  subject 
was  to  be  considered  in  depth 
full  committee  at  a  date  later 
at  which  time  overall  review  v-' 
more  logical. 

Our     Governor    indicates 
present     formula     is     providing 
Mexico  as  much  as  we  can 
expect  to  expend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Statb  of  New  Mexic< 
Santa  Fe  May  27. 
Hon.  Pm:  V.  Domekici, 
U.S.  Senator. 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Se.natob  Domenici:  The  New 
Environmental     Improvement 
reviewed  both  H.R.  4161  and  S.  1216 
and     we     encourage     you     to 
legislation. 

I    would    like    to    ad>i£e    that    it 
Agency's  belief  that  the  New  Mexico 
Pollution  Control  Program  would 
nlflcan'ly  suffer  If  Section    (1)    of 
were  eliminated;  that  is,  the  existing 
tion  utilized  by  the  Environmental 
tlon  Agency  has  provided  as  much 
New  Mexico  as  we  can  rea.sonably 
expend  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely. 

JautT  Apodac 

Goi'^nor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  indicate  my  support  of 
the  Talmadge  amendment  to  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  197;  i.  The 
alteration  of  the  funding  formul;  i  from 
exclusively  a  need  basis  to  a  SO-iereent 
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July  29,  1975 


EPA  estimates,  SO 
percent  needs,  SO 
percent  population 


Increases 


(1.2946) 
(.5185) 

(2.8114) 
(.5927) 
(.  4239) 
(,  2400) 

(4.  5391) 

(9.  2394) 

(1. 1378) 

(.  0562) 

(.  3702) 
(3.5537) 
(4.3671) 

(.  4239) 
(1.7888) 

(.  2239) 

(1.  269) 
(4.  3189) 
(2. 2108) 
(1.4330) 

(.8493) 
(2.2784) 
(1.3783) 
(1.6703) 

(5.1095) 
(2. 1624) 
(3.9515) 
(1.6592) 
(5. 1405) 
(2.  0354) 


117.5 

47.9 

259.9 

53.9 

37.8 

21.8 

421.7 

844.8 

37.2 

3.1 

33.G 

307.1  H9.4 

403.5 

217.4 

148. 7            +89. 3 
20.2 


114. 1 
391.5 
199.4 
125.8 
75.8 
205.1 
127.2 
149.7 


+70.1 
+45.6 
+81.6 
+35.4 
+37. 1 
+94.8 
+44.9 
+42. 3 


Feb.  1975  $9,000,000,000 
reserve  allocation 


461.4 

196.0 

3»6.5 

147.8 

156.6 

181.9  +36.6 


Region  VI: 

Arkansas (.44) 

Louisiana (.80) 

New  Mexico (.17) 

Oklahoma (.71) 

Tews (1.94) 

Region  VII: 

Iowa (1.11) 

Kansas (.60) 

Missouri (1.75) 

Nebraska (.43) 

Region  VIM: 

Colorado (.48) 

Montana.. (.14) 

North  Dakota (.03) 

South  Dakota (.06) 

Utah (.24) 

Wyoming (.03) 

Region  IX: 

Arizona. (.21) 

California (10.51) 

Hawaii (.58) 

Nevada (.35) 

American  Samoa (.01) 

Trust  Territorv  oi  Pacif- 
ic Island (.03) 

Guam (.071 

Region  X: 

Alaska (.28) 

Idaho (.21) 

Oregon (.86) 

Washington (1.15) 


39.8 
71.7 
15.0 
64.3 
175.0 

100.0 
53.8 

157.5 
38..S 

43.1 

12.4 

2.8 

5.7 

21.4 

2.9 

18.8 

945.8 

51.9 

31.8 

.7 

2.7 

a4 

25. 3 

19.2 

77.6 

103.9 


CPA  estimates,  50 
percent  needs,  50 
percent  population 

Increases 

(1.0338) 
(1. 35?4) 
(1.3457) 
(1.2911) 

(4.8608) 

89.5 
126.7 

32.0 
112.7 

432.6 

+49.7 
+55.0 
+17.0 
+48.4 
1-257.6 

(1.1721) 

(1.0572) 

(1.9843) 

(.5507) 

105.8 
96.0 

183.4 
52.2 

+5.8 
+42.2 
+25.9 
+13.7 

(.8367) 
(.2388) 
1.1985) 
1.2035) 
' . 5307) 
(.  1275) 

76.0 
21.8 
18.8 
19.1 
52.0 
16.7 

+32.9 
+9.4 
+16.0 
+13.4 
+30.6 
+13.8 

(.9490) 
(9. 6374) 

88.3 
893.1  .. 

+69.5 

(.6724) 
(.3737) 
(.0154) 

62.3 
33.7 
.7  . 

+10.4 

(.  1839) 
tll86) 

18.2 
11.3 

+15.5 
+4.9 

(.4249) 

(.3817) 

(.9082) 

(1.5496) 

42.2 

34.0 

83.5 

142.0 

+16.9 

+14.8 

+5.9 

+38.1 
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need  and  50 -percent  population  basis 
will  provide  Oregon  and  32  other  States 
with  water  pollution  control  funds  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  under  the  old 
system.  Oregon  can  expect  an  increase 
of  $5,9  million— from  $77.6  million  to 
$83.5  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall.  Public  Law 
92-500,  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
made  available  $18  billion  for  construc- 
tion of  water  pollution  control  facilities. 
President  Nixon  then  impounded  $9  bil- 
lion of  that  money.  This  impoimdment 
issue  was  taken  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Coiut,  and  the  decision  called  for 
the  release  of  the  full  $9  billion.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  already  released  $4  bil- 
lion, and  the  remaining  $5  billion  has 
subsequently  been  released. 

With  passage  of  this  amendment,  in- 
stead of  10  States  receiving  almost  two- 
thirds  of  this  $9  billion— based  on  an 
EPA  need  formula — the  funds  will  now 
be  more  widely  distributed  in  a  manner 
wliich  the  EPA  Itself  admits  Is  more 
equitable  than  the  original  plan. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  amendment  involves  absolutely 
no  increase  in  Fedei-al  spending.  The 
gains  in  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties in  my  State  of  Oregon,  as  well  as  the 
added  benefit  of  Increased  employment 
in  this  very  worthwhile  endeavor  makes 
this  amendment  an  important  addition 
to  the  Public  Works  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  February  18, 
1975  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Train 
against  city  of  New  York,  with  regard 
to  the  impoundment  of  water  pollution 
control  funds  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[Supreme  (3ourt  of  tho  United  States,  No. 
73-1377.  Argued  November  12,  1974 — De- 
cided February  18, 1975J 

Syllabus 
Trkin,       Administrator,       Environuental 
PBOTtcTioN  Agency  vessus  City  of  New 
York  et  al. 

certiorari  to  the  united  states  coubt  of 
appeals    for    the    district    of    colrmbia 

CIRCOTT 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Ck>ntrol  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  controlling  and  abating 
water  pollution.  Title  n  of  these  Amend- 
ments makes  available  federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  municipal  sewers  and  sewage 
treatment  works.  Section  207  of  Title  n  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  "not  to  ex- 
ceed" specified  amounts  for  each  of  three 
fiscal  years,  and  f  205(a)  provides  that  the 
"Isjums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  S  207  .  .  .  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Administrator"  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  President  directed  the 
Administrator  not  to  allot  among  the  States 
S  207's  maximum  amounts  but  Instead  to 
allot  no  more  than  $2  billion  of  the  $5  bll- 
Uon  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  no 
more  than  $3  billion  of  the  $6  billion  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1974;  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator compiled  with  this  directive. 
Thereupon  respondent  city  of  New  York 
brought  this  cla.ss  action  seeking  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  that  the  Administrator  was 
obligated  to  allot  to  the  States  the  full 
amounts  authorized  by  f  207  for  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974,  and  an  order  directing  him 
to  make  those  allotments.  The  District 
Court  granted  the  respondents'  motion  for 
summary  Judgment,  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals afllrmed,  holding  that  "the  Act  requires 
the  Administrator  to  allot  the  full  simis  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  In  §  207."  Held: 
The  1972  Amendments  do  not  permit  the 
Administrator  to  allot  to  the  States  under 
S  205(a)  less  than  thA  entire  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  i  207.  Pp. 
6-13. 


Syllabus 

(a)  That  i  20S(a)  directs  the  allotment  of 
ouiy  "sums"— not  "all  sums"  as  originally 
provided  when  the  legislation  went  to  Con- 
ference— and  that  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee added  the  "not  to  exceed"  qualifying 
language  to  §  207.  which  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  specific  amounts,  for  the  three 
fiscal  years,  ahow  no  congressional  intention 
of  giving  the  Executive  dlscreUonary  con- 
trol over  the  rate  of  aUotments  under  the 
TiUe  II  programs.  The  "not  to  exceed"  quali- 
fying language  to  5  207  has  meaning  of  Its 
own,  apart  from  J  205(a).  and  reflects  the 
realistic  possibility  that  approved  applica- 
tions for  grants  from  funds  already  allotted 
would  not  total  the  maximum  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated.  And  the  word 
"sums"  has  no  different  meaning  and  can  be 
ascribed  no  different  function  in  the  con- 
text of  5  205(a)  that  would  the  words  "all 
sums."  Pp.  6-10. 

(b)  The  modified  position  taken  by  peti- 
tioner m  this  Court  that  IS  205(a)  and  207 
merely  give  the  Administrator  discretion  as 
to  the  timing  of  expenditures,  not  as  to  the 
ultimate  amounts  to  be  allotted  and  ob- 
ligated, as  was  urged  in  the  lower  courts, 
does  not  alter  this  Court's  conclusion.  The 
Administrator's  power  to  allot  under  §  205 
(a)  extends  only  to  "sums"  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  {  207,  and  since,  even 
assuming  some  sort  of  power  In  the  Execu- 
tive to  control  outlays  \uider  the  Act.  the 
legislative  history  Indicates  that  the  power 
to  control  was  to  be  exercised  at  the  obliga- 
tion phase,  rather  than  the  aUotment  stage, 
of  the  process.  Pp.  10-13.— U.S.  App.  D.C.— 
494  P.  2d  1033.  affirmed. 

White.  J.  delivered  the  c^lnlon  of  the 
Court,  in  which  Burger.  C.  J.,  and  Brennan, 
Stewart.  Marshall,  Blackmun.  Powell,  and 
Eehnqulst,  J.  J..  Joined.  Douglas,  J.,  con- 
curred In  the  result. 

fSupreme  Covtrt  of  the  United  States,  No. 
73-1377] 
BussEix   K.   Train,    Administrator,   UNrmt 
States  Envieonmzntai.  Protection  Acenct, 
petmoneh,  versus  city  of  new  york  ki  al.. 
On  Writ  Of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  Of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

(miBUARY    18,    1»7S| 

Mr.  JusTic*  WHitK  deUvered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

This  case  poses  certain  questions  concern- 
ing the  proper  construction  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972,  B6  Stat.  81«,  83  US.C.  §  1261  et  seq. 
11972  Act],  which  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  for  controlling  and  abating  water 
pollution,  mtle  n  of  the  1972  Act,  ${  201-212,' 
makes  available  federal  financial  assistance 
In  the  amount  of  75%  of  the  oo«t  of  munici- 
pal sewero  and  sewage  treatment  works.  Un- 
der ;  207,  there  Is  "authorized  to  the  appro- 
priated" for  these  purposes  "not  to  exceed" 
(5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973,  "not  to  exceed" 
$8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  "not  to  ex- 
ceed" $7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Section 
206(a)  directs  that  "(slums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  i  207"  for  fiscal 
year  1973  be  allotted  "not  later  than  30  days 
after  October  18,  1972."  The  "(slums  au- 
thorl?°d"  for  the  later  fiscal  years,  1973  and 
1974,  "shall  be  allotted  by  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  the  January  Ist  Immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  authorized.  .  .  ."  From  these  al- 
lotted sums,  5  201  (g)  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator "to  make  grants  to  any  .  .  .  munici- 
pality .  .  .  for  the  construction  of  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  .  .  .  ,"  pursuant  to 
plans  and  spedflcatlons  as  required  by  i  203 
and  meeting  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Act,  Including  those  of  5  204.  Section  203(a) 
specifies  that  the  Administrator's  approval  of 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


plans  for  a  project  iBhaH  bo  deemed  •  con- 
tractual obligation  of  the  United  States  for 
the  payment  of  Its  proportional  contribution 
to  such  project."  » 
The  water  pollution  bill  that  became  tho 

1972  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1972,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  October  17.  Congress  promptly  overrode 
the  veto.  Thereupon  the  President,  by  letter 
dated  November  22,  1972,'  directed  the  Ad- 
ministrator "not  [to I  allot  among  the  States 
the  maximum  amounts  provided  by  Section 
207"  and.  Instead,  to  aUot  "(nlo  more  than 
$2  billion  of  the  amount  authorleed  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  no  more  than  $3  billion 
of  the  aniount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  .  .  ."•  On  December  8,  the  Administra- 
tor announced  by  regulation'  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  letter  he  was 
allotting  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  sums 
not  to  exceed  $2  billion  and  $3  respectively." 

T'hls  litigation,  brought  by  the  city  of  New 
York  and  sUnUarly  situated  mimlclpalltles 
In  the  State  of  New  York  followed  Immedi- 
ately.' The  complaint  sought  Judgment 
against  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  declaring  that  he 
was  obligated  to  allot  to  the  States  the  full 
amounts  authorized  by  i  207  for  fiscal  years 

1973  and  1974,  as  well  as  an  order  directing 
him  to  make  those  aUotments.  In  May  1973, 
th©  District  Court  denied  the  Administra- 
tor's motion  to  dismiss  and  granted  the 
city's  motion  for  summary  Judgment.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed,  holding  that  "the 
Act  requires  the  Administrator  to  allot  the 
full  sums  authorleed  to  tm  appropriated  in 

SS  307."  City  of  New  York  v.  Train, US. 

App.  D.C.  ,  ,  404  F.   2d   1033,   1050 

(1974). 

Because  of  the  differing  views  with  respect 
to  the  proper  construction  of  the  Act  be- 
tween the  federal  courts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  this  case  and  those  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  In  No.  73-1378.  Train  v.  Campaign 
Clean  Water,  post,  ,  we  granted  certio- 
rari In  both  cases.  418  U.S.  909  (1974).  and 
heard  them  together.  The  sole  Issue '  before 
us  is  whether  the  1972  Act  permits  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  allot  to  the  States  under  f  205 
less  than  the  entire  amounts  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  by  f  a07.  We  hold  that  the 
Act  does  not  permit  sucb  action  and  affirm 
the  Court  of  Appeals.* 

Sectloa  a05  pnovMes  that  the  "sums  au- 
thorized to  be  approptrated  pursuant  to  I  207 
.  .  .  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Administrator." 
Section  207  authorises  0»e  approprUtlon  of 
"not  to  exceed"  specified  amounts  for  each 
of  three  fiscal  years.  The  dispute  In  this  case 
turns  principally  on  the  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  language  from  the  Indicated  sec- 
tions of  the  Act. 

The  Administrator  contends  that  i  205 
directs  the  aUotment  of  only  "sums" — not 
"all  sums" — authorized  by  I  207  to  be  appro- 
priated and  that  the  sums  that  mttst  be 
allotted  are  merely  sums  that  do  not  exceed 
the  amounts  specified  in  |  207  for  each  of 
the  three  fiscal  years.  In  other  words,  It  Is 
argued  that  there  Is  a  maximum,  but  no 
minimum,  on  the  amounts  that  must  be 
allotted  under  J  205.  This  Is  necessarily  the 
case,  he  Insists,  because  the  legislation,  after 
Initially  passing  the  House  and  Senate  in 
somewhat  different  form,  was  amended  in 
Conference  and  the  changes,  which  were 
adopted  by  both  Houses,  were  intended  to 
provide  wide  discretion  In  the  Executive  to 
control  the  rate  of  spending  under  the  Act. 

The  changes  relied  on  by  the  Administra- 
tor, the  so-called  Harsha  amendments,  were 
two.  First,  { 208  of  the  House  and  Senate 
blUs  as  they  passed  those  Houses  and  went 
to  Conference,  directed  that  there  be  allotted 
"aU  sums"  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
5  207.»  The  word  "all"  was  struck  In  Con- 
ference. Second,  §  207  of  the  House  bill 
axithorized  the  appropriation  of  specific 
amounts  for  the  three  fiscal  years.  The  Con- 
ference Committee  Inserted  the  qualifying 


word  "not  to  exceed"  before  each  of  the  sums 
so  specified. 

The  Administrator's  arguments  baaed  on 
the  statutory  language  and  Its  legislative 
history  are  unpersuaslve.  Section  207  au- 
thorized appropriation  of  "not  to  exceed"  a 
specified  sum  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal 
years.  If  the  Stites  failed  to  submit  projects 
sufficient  to  require  obligation,  and  hence 
the  appropriation,  of  the  entire  amounts 
authorized,  or  if  the  Administrator,  exercis- 
ing whatever  authority  the  Act  might  have 
given  him  to  deny  grants,  refused  to  obli- 
gate these  total  amounts.  S  207  would 
obviously  permit  appropriation  of  the  lesser 
amounts.  But  If,  for  example,  the  full 
amount  proilded  for  1973  was  obligated  by 
the  Administrator  In  the  course  of  approv- 
ing plans  and  making  grants  for  municipal 
contracts,  S  207  plainly  "authorized"  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  entire  85  billion.  If  a  sum 
of  money  Is  "authorized"  to  be  appropriated 
In  the  future  by  S  207,  then  i  205  directs  that 
an  amount  equal  to  that  sum  be  allotted. 
Section  207  speaks  of  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  not  of  sums  that  are  required 
to  be  appropriated;  and  as  far  as  i  205's  re- 
quirement to  allot  Is  concerned,  we  see  no 
difference  between  the  $2  billion  the  Presi- 
dent directed  to  be  allotted  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  the  $3  bllUon  he  ordered  withheld. 
The  latter  sum  Is  as  much  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  S  207  as  Is  the  former.  Both 
must  be  allotted. 

It  Is  Insisted  that  this  reading  of  the  Act 
falls  to  give  any  effect  to  the  Conferenco 
Committee's  changes  In  the  bill.  But.  as  al- 
ready indicated,  the  "not  to  exceed"  quali- 
fying language  to  i  207  has  meaning  of  its 
own.  quite  apart  from  {  205,  and  reflects  the 
realistic  possibility  that  approved  applica- 
tions for  grants  from  funds  already  allotted 
would  not  total  the  maximum  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  between  authorising 
"not  to  exceed"  $5  billion  for  1973  azKl  re- 
quiring the  fuU  aUotment  of  the  85  billion 
among  the  States.  Indeed,  if  the  entire 
amount  authorized  Is  ever  to  be  appropri- 
ated, there  must  be  approved  municipal 
projects  in  that  amount,  and  grants  for 
those  projects  may  only  be  made  from  al- 
lotted funds. 

As  for  striking  the  word  "all"  from  {  205, 
if  Congress  Intended  to  confer  any  discre- 
tion on  the  Executive  to  withhold  funds  from 
this  program  at  the  allotment  stage.  It  chose 
quite  inadequate  means  to  do  so.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  word  "sums"  has  no  different 
meaning  and  can  be  ascribed  no  different 
function  In  the  context  of  i  205  ttuui  would 
the  words  "aU  sums."  It  Is  said  that  the 
changes  were  made  to  give  the  Executive  the 
discretionary  control  over  the  outlay  of  funds 
for  Title  II  programs  at  either  stage  of  the 
process.  But  legislative  iutenUon.  without 
more,  is  not  legislation.  Without  something 
in  addition  to  what  is  now  before  us,  we 
cannot  accept  the  addition  of  the  few  words 
to  {  207  and  Uie  deletion  of  the  one  word 
from  §  205  as  altering  the  entire  complexion 
and  thrust  of  the  Act.  As  conceived  and 
passed  in  both  Houses,  the  legislation  was 
Intended  to  provide  a  firm  commitment  of 
substantial  sums  within  a  relatively  limited 
period  of  time  In  an  effort  to  achieve  an 
eariy  solution  of  what  was  deemed  an  urgent 
problem.*  We  cannot  believe  that  Congress 
at  the  last  minute  scuttled  the  entire  effort 
by  providing  the  Executive  with  the  seem- 
ingly limitless  power  to  withhold  funds  from 
aUotment  and  obligation.  Yet  such  was  the 
Government's  position  In  the  lower  courts — 
combined  with  the  argument  that  the  dis- 
cretion conferred  Is  unreviewable. 

The  Administrator  has  now  had  second 
thoughts.  He  does  not  now  claim  that  the 
Harsha  amendments  should  be  given  such 
far-reaching  effect.  In  this  Court,  he  views 
ii  305  and  207  as  merely  conferring  discre- 
tion on  the  Administrator  as  to  the  timing 
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of    expenditures,    not   aa    to   the    ^ 
amounts  to  be  alloted  and  obUgateif 
serts  that  although  he  may  limit  1 
ments  In  the  three  specified  years, 
to  allot  continues"  and  must  be 
-until    the    full    $18   billion   has 
hftusled."  "  Brief  of  Petitioner  13;  Ti 
Arg.  16-17.  It  is  true  that  this 

major  modification  of  the  Ad 

legal  posture."^  but  our  conclusion  . 
requires  the  allotment  of  sums  equs  1 
total  amounts  authorized  to  be  a] 
under  I  207  is  not  affected.  In  the 
under    }  205   the   Administrator's  . 
allot  extends  only  to  "sums"  that 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
he  later  has  power  to  allot,  and  m 
the  balance  of  the  $18  billion  not 
allotted  In  the  specified  years,  It  is 
cause  these  additional  amounts  are 
authorized  by  {  207  to  be  appropriated 
they  are  "sums"  wltliin  the  meaning  o 
then  that  section  requires  that  they 
lotted  by  November  17.  1972,  in  the 
1973  funds  and  for  1974  and  1975  ' 
than  the  January  1st  Immediately  ^. 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  foi 
authorized."  "  The  November  22  lette  ■ 
President    and    the    Administrator's 
queut  withholding  of  authorized 
not  be  squared  with  the  statute. 

Second,  even  assuming  an  Inteutior 
part  of  Congress,  In  the  hope  of  fore 
a  veto,  to  Imply  a  power  of  some  sort 
Executive  to  control  outlays  under 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  legislative  t. 
the  Act  indicating  that  such  discretio  i 
ably  granted  was  to  be  exercised  at  th 
ment  stage  rather  than  or  In  additlor 
obligation  phase  of  the  process.  On 
trary,  as  we  view  the  legislative  his, 
indications  are   that  the  power  to 
such  as  It  was,  was  to  be  exercised 
point  where  funds  were  obligated  and 
connection   with  the  threshold   fui 
allotting  funds  to  the  States."  The 
Appeals   carefully   examined    the   1-, 
history  in   this  respect   and  arrived  ^ 
same  concltislon,  as  have  most  of  th< 
courts  that  have  dealt  with  the  issii^ 
thus  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  ^ 
slon  we  have  arrived  at  is  inconsistent 
the  legislative  history  of  ?5  205  and  _ 
Accordingly,  the  Judgment  of  the  C 
Appeals  Is  affirmed. 
So  ordered. 
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Mb.  Jrsnc-E  Douglas  concurs  in  the  Result 

FOOTNOTES 

'The   provisions   of  Title   n   of   th 
Amendments  chiefiy  involved  in  this 
In  pertinent  part,  as  follows: 

Section  205(a).  33  U.S.C.  s  1285(a) 
n   1972) : 

"Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriate  I 
suant  to  section  1287  of  this  title  for 
cal  year  beginning  after  June  30. 
be  allotted  by  the  Administrator 
than  the  January  1st  Immediately  ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  w 
thorized,  except  that  the  allotment  . 
year  1973  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
after  October  18, 1972.  .  . 

Section    207,    33    U.S.C     ?  1287    (S 
1972) ; 

"There  is  authorized  to  be 
carry  out  this  subchapter  .  .  .  tor 
year  ending  June   30,    1973,   not   to 
$5,000,000,000,    for    the    fiscal    year 
June  30,  1974,  not  to  exceed  $6,000 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
not  to  exceed  $7,000,000,000." 

Section    203,    33    U.S.C.    $  1283 
1972): 

"(a)  Each  applicant  for  a  grant  shal 
mit  to  the  Administrator  for  his 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
proposed    project    for    the    coustrticti^u 
treatment  works  for  which  a  grant  is 
for  under  section   1281(g)  (it    of  this 
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iltlmate  from  funds  aUotted  to  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 1285  of  this  title  and  which  otherwise 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  chapter.  The 
Administrator  shall  act  upon  such  plans, 
specifioatlons,  and  estimates  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  same  have  been  submitted, 
and  his  approval  of  any  such  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates  shall  be  deemed  a  con- 
tractual obligation  of  the  United  States  for 
the  payment  of  its  proportional  contribution 
to  such  project. 

" ( b)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to 
time  as  the  work  progresses,  make  payments 
to  the  recipient  of  a  grant  for  costs  of  con- 
struction Incvirred  on  a  project.  These  pay- 
ments shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  incurred  to 
the  date  of  the  voucher  covering  such  pay- 
ment plus  the  Federal  share  of  the  value  of 
the  materials  which  have  been  stockpiled  In 
the  vicinity  of  such  construction  In  con- 
formity to  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
project. 

"(c)  After  completion  of  a  project  and  ap- 
proval of  the  final  voucher  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, he  shall  pay  out  of  the  appropriate 
sums  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  such  project." 

"The  Act  thus  established  a  funding 
method  differing  In  Important  respects  from 
the  normal  system  of  program  approval  and 
authorization  of  appropriation  followed  by 
separate  annual  appropriation  acts.  Under 
that  approach,  it  is  not  until  the  actual 
appropriation  that  the  government  funds 
can  be  deemed  firmly  committed.  Under  the 
contract  authority  scheme  incorporated  in 
the  legislation  before  us  now,  there  are 
authorizations  for  future  appropriations  but 
also  Initial  and  continuing  authority  in  the 
Executive  Branch  contractually  to  commit 
funds  of  United  States  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  authorization.  The  expectation  U  that 
appropriations  will  be  automatically  forth- 
coming to  meet  these  contractual  commit- 
ments. This  mechanism  considerably  reduces 
whatever  discretion  Congress  might  have  ex- 
ercised In  the  course  of  making  annual  ap- 
propriations. The  Issue  in  this  caae  is  the  ex- 
tent of^the  authority  of  the  Executive  to  con- 
trol expenditures  for  a  program  that  Congress 
has  funded  in  the  manner  and  under  the 
lurt  of     circumstances  present  here. 

'■'  Letter  from  President  Nixon  to  William  D. 
Ruckleshaus,  Administrator,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.   Nov.  22,   1972,   App.,  at 
15-16. 
*  Although   the   allotment  for  fiscal   year 
1972      ^9'^6  '8  "lot  directly  at  issue  In  this  case, 
are,     on  January  15.  1974,  the  Administrator  al- 
lotted $4  billion  out  of  the  $7  billion  au- 
Supp.     thorized  for  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year. 
Brief  of  Petitioner  6. 
pur-  '"^'l   Fed.   Reg.   26282    (Dec.   8,    1972). 

flg.         "  The  District  Court  ordered  the  action  to 
shall     proceed  as  a  class  action  imder  Fed.  Rule 
later     <^'^-  "^^^  23(b)  (1)  and  (2)  and  also  aUowed 
the  city  of  Detroit  to  Intervene  as  a  plaintiff, 
au-         '  "^^  petltton  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  also 
fiscal     Presented   the  question  whether  a  suit   to 
days     *^''™P*1  ***®  allotment  of  the  sums  In  issue 
here  is  barred  by  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
Immunity,  but  that  issue  was  not  briefed 
and   apparently   has   been   abandoned.   The 
Administrator  concedes  that,  if  ;  205(a)  re- 
quires allotment  of  the  full  amounts  author- 
ized by  :  207,  then  "allotment  is  a  ministerial 
act  and  the  District  Courts  have  Jurisdiction 
to  order  that  it  be  done."  Brief  of  Petitioner 
14. 

"•On  July  12,  1974,  while  this  case  was 
pending  in  this  Court  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  Pub.  L.  93-344,  88  Stat.  297,  became 
effective.  Title  X  of  that  Act  imposes  certain 
requirements  on  the  President  in  postponing 
or  withholding  the  use  of  authorized  funds. 
If  he  determines  that  certain  budget  author- 
ity will  not  be  required  to  carry  out  a  partic- 
title     lUar  program  and  ;s  of  the  view  thpt  .such 
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authority  should  be  rescinded,  he  must  sub- 
mit a  special  message  to  Congress  explaining 
the  basis  therefor.  For  the  rescission  to  be 
effective.  Congress  must  approve  it  within 
45  days.  Should  the  President  desire  to  with- 
hold or  delay  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  budget  authority,  he  must  submit  a  sim- 
ilar special  message  to  Congress.  His  recom- 
mendation may  be  rejected  by  either  House 
adopting  a  resolution  disapproving  the  pro- 
posed deferral. 

These  provisions  do  not  render  this  case 
moot  or  make  its  decision  unnecessary  for 
5  1001  provides  that: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act.  or  In  any 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall  be 
construed  as — 

"(3)  affecting  in  any  way  the  claims  or 
defenses  of  any  party  to  litigation  concern- 
ing any  Impoundment." 

The  Act  would  thus  not  appear  to  affect 
cases  such  as  this  one,  pending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  statute.  The  Solicitor 
General,  on  behalf  of  the  Administrator,  has 
submitted  a  supplemental  brief  to  this  effect. 
The  city  of  New  York  agrees  that  the  case 
has  not  been  mooted  by  the  Impoundment 
Act  and  no  contrary  views  have  been  filed. 

Although  asserting  on  the  foregoing  and 
on  other  grounds  that  the  Impoimdmeut  Act 
has  no  application  here,  the  Executive 
Branch  included  among  the  deferrals  of  bud- 
get authority  reported  to  Congress  pursuant 
to  the  new  Act : 

"Grants  for  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction ($9  billion).  Release  of  all  these 
funds  would  be  highly  Inflationary,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  rapid  rise  in  nonfederal 
spending  for  pollution  control.  Some  of  the 
funds  now  deferred  will  be  allotted  on  or 
prior  to  February  1,  1975." 

In  connection  with  that  submission,  the 
President  asserted  that  the  Act  "applies  only 
to  determination  to  withhold  budget  author- 
ity which  may  have  been  made  since  the  law 
was  approved,"  but  nevertheless  thought  it 
appropriate  to  include  in  the  report  actions 
which  were  concluded  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act,  120  Con.  Rec.  E.  17,  195 
(daUy  ed.  Sept.  23.  1974) .  Other  than  as  they 
bear  on  the  possible  mootness  In  the  litiga- 
tion before  us,  no  issues  as  to  the  reach  or 
coverage  of  the  Impoundment  Act  are  be- 
fore us. 

"  Section  205  of  the  Senate  BlU  directed  the 
Administrator  to  "allocate"  rather  than  to 
"allot."  The  difference  appears  to  be  without 
significance. 

'"  "Hie  Act  declares  that  "it  is  the  national 
goal  that  the  discharge  of  pollutants  into 
the  navigable  waters  be  eliminated  by  1986," 
S  101(a)(1),  83  U.S.C.  §  1251(a)(1)  (Supp. 
n  1972).  Congress  intended  also  to  apply  to 
publicly  owned  sewage  treatment  works  "the 
best  practicable  treatment  technology  over 
the  life  of  the  works  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  Act  by  July  1,  1983."  Section  201 
(g)(2)(A),  33  U.8.C.  S  1281(g)(2)(A) 
(Supp.  II  1972).  See  §301  (b)(1)(B),  33 
U.S.C.  §  1311(b)(1)(B)  (Supp.  U  1972). 
The  cougre.sslonal  determination  to  commit 
$18  billion  during  the  fiscal  years  1973-1975 
reflected  in  the  following  remarks  of  Senator 
Muskie,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee concerned  with  the  legislation 
and  the  n^anger  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor: 

"jTlhose  who  say  that  raising  the  amounts 
of  money  called  for  in  this  legislation  may 
require  higher  taxes,  or  that  spending  this 
much  money  may  contribute  to  Inflation 
simply  do  not  luiderstand  the  language  of 
this  crisis. 

"The  conferees  spent  hours  and  days  study- 
ing the  problem  of  financing  the  cleanup 
effort  required  by  this  new  legislation.  The 
members  agreed  in  the  end  that  a  total  of 
$18  billion  had  to  be  committee  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  76  percent  grants  to  mu- 
nlcipaltleh  during  fiscal  years  1973-197S.  That 
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Is  a  great  deal  of  money;  but  that  Is  how 
much  It  will  cost  to  begin  to  achieve  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  the  legislation. 

*  *  •  *  • 

"[Tlhere  were  two  strong  Imperatives 
which  worked  together  to  convince  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  that  this  much  money 
was  needed:  first,  the  conviction  that  only 
a  national  commitment  of  this  magnitude 
would  produce  the  necessary  technology;  and 
second,  the  knowledge  that  a  Federal  com- 
mitment of  $18  billion  in  75-percent  grants 
to  the  municipalities  was  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  finance  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities  which  will  meet 
the  standards  Imposed  by  this  legislation. 
•  •  •  *  • 

"Mr.  President,  to  achieve  the  deadlines 
we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill  we  are  going 
to  need  the  strongest  kind  of  evidence  of  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to  pick 
up  its  share  of  the  load.  We  cannot  back 
down,  vrtth  any  credibility,  from  the  kind  of 
Investment  in  waste  treatment  facilities  that 
Is  called  for  by  this  bill.  And  the  conferees 
are  convinced  that  the  level  of  investment 
that  is  authorized  Is  the  minimum  dose  of 
medicine  that  will  solve  the  problems  we 
face."  118  Cong.  Rec.  33693-33694   (1972). 

Both  Houses  rejected  authorization-appro- 
priation funding  In  favor  of  the  contract  au- 
thority system,  which  was  deemed  to  Involve 
a  more  binding  and  reliable  commitment  of 
funds.  See  117  Cong.  Rec.  38799,  38846-38853 
(1971);  118  Cong.  Rec.  10751-10761  (1972). 
Congressman  Harsha,  the  Hovise  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  explained  the  preference  for 
the  contract  authority  approach  and  indi- 
cated that  it  was  essential  for  orderly  and 
continuous  planning.  118  Cong.  Rec.  10757- 
10758  (1972). 

"  The  Administrator  goes  on  to  argue  that 
under  his  present  view  of  the  Act,  there  Is 
little  if  any  difference  between  discretion  to 
withhold  allotments  and  discretion  to  refuse 
to  obligate,  for  under  either  approach  the 
fvill  amounts  authorized  will  eventually  be 
available  for  obligation.  The  city  of  New 
York  contends  otherwise.  Our  view  of  the 
Act  makes  it  unnecessary  to  reach  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  The  Administrator  now  indicates  that  the 
Act  is  presently  being  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  view  of  the  Act  asserted 
here.  Brief  of  Petitioner  13. 

"Under  §  205(b),  any  funds  allotted  to  a 
State  that  remain  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
a  one-year  period  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  are  authorized  become 
available  for  reallotment  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  accordance  with  a  formula  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator.  These  provi- 
sions for  reallotment,  as  well  as  the  reallot- 
ment formula,  plainly  apply  only  to  funds 
that  have  already  been  aUotted. 

"  Senator  Muskie,  who  was  the  senior  ma- 
jority conferee  from  the  Senate,  gave  his  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Harsha  amendments 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

"The  conferees  spent  hours  and  days  study- 
ing the  problem  of  financing  the  cleanup  ef- 
fort required  by  this  new  legislation.  The 
members  agreed  in  the  end  that  a  total  of 
$18  billion  had  to  be  conunitted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  75-perceut  grants  to  mu- 
nicipalities during  fiscal   years   1973-75. 


"Under  the  amendments  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman William  Harsha  and  others,  the 
authorizations  for  obllgational  authority  are 
'not  to  exceed'  $18  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  Also  'all'  sums  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated need  not  be  committed,  though  they 
must  be  allocated.  These  two  provisions  were 
suggested  to  give  the  Administration  some 
flexibility  concerning  the  obligation  of  con- 
struction grant  funds."  118  Cong.  Rec.  33693; 
33694  (1972). 


He  repeated  his  views  In  the  course  of  Sen- 
ate proceedings  to  override  the  President's 
\'eto.  118  Cong.  Rec.  36871  (1972).  Nothing 
was  said  In  the  Senate  challenging  the  Sen- 
ators  view  that  executive  discretion  did  not 
extend  to  allotments. 

In  the  House,  the  power  to  make  allot- 
ments under  §  205  was  not  mentioned  in 
terms.  The  Impact  of  the  Harsha  amend- 
ments was  repeatedly  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  discretion  to  obligate  or  to  expend. 
Typical  was  Representative  Harsha's  remarks 
that  the  amendments  were  Intended  to  "em- 
phasize the  President's  flexibility  to  control 
the  rate  of  spending  . . . ,"  and  that  "the  pac- 
ing Item"  In  the  expenditure  funds  was  the 
Administrator's  power  to  approve  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates.  118  Con.  Rec. 
33754  (1972).  See  also  118  Cong.  Rec  33754- 
33755,  33693,  33704,  33715-33716,  3687336874, 
37056-37060  (1972). 

'-City  of  New  York  v.  Train,  —  U.S.  App. 
DC.  — ,  494  P.  2d  1033  (1974),  affg  358  F. 
Supp.  669  (DC  1973).  Other  District  Courts 
have  reached  this  same  result:  Ohio  v.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Nos.  C.  73- 
1061  &  C.  74-104  (ND  Ohio  June  26,  1974); 
Maine  v.  Train,  Civ.  No.  14-61  (Me.  June  21. 
1974);  Florida  v.  Train.  Civ.  No.  73-156  (ND 
Fla.  Feb.  25,  1974);  Texas  v.  Ruckleshaus. 
No.  A-73-CA-38  (WD  Tex.  Oct.  2.  1973); 
Martin-Trigona  v.  Ruckleshaus,  No.  72-C- 
3044  (ND  111.  June  29,  1973);  Minnesota  v. 
Fri,  No.  4-73,  Civ.  133  (Minn.  June  25,  1973). 
The  only  District  Court  in  which  the  Issue 
was  actively  litigated  which  held  to  the  con- 
trary was  Brown  v.  Ruckleshaus,  364  F.  Supp. 
258  (CD  Cal.  1973). 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge  and  Mr.  Ntjnn)  to  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1975. 
This  amendment  would  provide  a  new, 
improved  and  more  equitable  formula 
for  allocating  funds  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  of  waste  water  treatment 
facilities. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Conti'ol 
Act,  and  the  1972  amendments  to  that 
act.  authorized  Federal  cost-sharing  as- 
sistance to  help  local  areas  meet  the  tre- 
mendous economic  burdens  of  construct- 
ing waste  water  treatment  facilities  to 
meet  the  effluent  standards  of  the  act. 
However,  since  these  provisions  were  en- 
acted, there  have  been  numerous  prob- 
lems in  getting  available  funds  to  the 
local  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Recently  the  administration  released 
$9  billion  in  previously  deferred  funds  for 
the  construction  of  treatment  plants. 
However,  under  the  present  formula.  64 
percent  of  these  moneys  would  go  to  just 
10  States.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  correct  this  most  unfair  and  illogi- 
cal situation.  Water  pollution  problems 
are  certainly  not  concentrated  in  any  10 
States  to  this  extent. 

Tlie  amendment  before  us  allocates 
these  recently  released  funds  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  50  percent  according  to  popu- 
lation of  the  individual  States,  and  50 
percent  according  to  certified  needs  for 
the  funds.  If  adopted,  the  amendment 
would  benefit  the  vast  majority  of  States. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
South  Carolina  would  gain  $45  million 
under  the  new  formula  proposed  here, 
an  increase  of  53  percent  over  what  we 
would  receive  under  the  old,  out-dated, 
and  inequitable  formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 


adopt  this  proposed  change  in  funding 
allocation.  I  am  advised  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Mr.  Russell  Train,  favors  this 
new  formula  and  has  urged  Congress  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  accordingly.  This  amendment 
pccomplishes  this  worthy  purpose,  and 
1  am  pleased  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  59,  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  343  Leg.  J 
YEAS — 35 


Baker 

Bayh 

BJden 

Brooke 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Case 

Cranston 
Domeuicl 
Glenn 
Griffin 

Hart.  Philip  A. 
Hartke 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Culver 

Curtis 

Dole       •»• 

Eagle  ton 

Fannin 

Pong 


Hathaway 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Riblcoff 

NAYS — 59 

Ford 

Garn 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hoi  lings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Iiiouye 

Jaclcson 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 


Roth 

Schweiker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 


McGee 

Moutoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Spar  km  au 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thxrrmond 

Tower 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Goldwater  Metcalf 

McGovern 


Buckley 
Eastland 

So  Mr.  MusKiE's  motion  to  lay  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, No.  825,  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
field'.  The   question   now   recurs   on 


825)  of 

Tal- 

ieas  and 

tie  clerk 


^[r. 


rde  I- 
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agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    ( 
MADGE ) .  On  this  question  the 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
AviU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  or 
yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
call  is  in  progress.  The  clerk  will 
roll. 

The  rollcaU  was   resumed 
eluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississijtpi 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
and    the    Senator    from    Ai- 
GoLDWATER)   are  necessarily  ab^nt 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
CMr.  Buckley  )  would  vote  "nay. 

The  result  was  announced — ; 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

tRollcall   Vote  No.  344  Leg. 
YEAS— 60 

McOe^ 

Metcai  f 
Monte  I  a 
Uorga  1 
Moss 
Nelsor 
Nunn 
Packw  xxl 
Pearsc  i 
Proxm  le 
Randc  ph 
Sparki  lan 
Siennl  s 
Stever  g 
Stone 
Symln  ;ton 
Talma  ige 
Thum  oud 
Tower 
Young 


the  roll- 
caU the 

ahd  con- 

ppnounce 

(Mr. 

froii  South 

nc  lessarily 

hat  the 

B  JCKLEY) 

rizoi  La    (Mr. 


N;w 


Abourezk 

AUen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentseu 

Brock 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrt),  Robe: 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

CiUver 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Pons 


Pord 
earn 
Gravel 
Hansen 
Hart,  Gary  W. 
HaskeU 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hollings 
t  C.  Hruska 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCleUan 

NATS— 35 


Baker 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

BjTd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Case 

Cranston 
Domenicl 
Glenn 
Griffin 

Hart.  Philip  A. 
Hartke 


Hathaway 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

I^ahy 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

RibicoC 


Roth 
Schwe 
Scott, 
Scott. 


Will  amL. 
Staffoi  d 
Stevei^n 
Taft 
Tunnek- 
Weick(  r 
WiUiai  IS 


NOT  VOTING— 4 
Goldwater  McGovlern 
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to  call 

I  ask 
for  the 


present 
York 


eas   60, 


ker 

Hugh 


amendme  it    <No. 


Pres  dent, 


h' 


I 
which 


table 


motion 
was 


Buckley 
Eastland 

So  Mr.   Talmadces 
825  >  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr. 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  thai 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  Uie 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I 
imous  consent  that  my  vote  on 
roUcall    be    counted    "nay"    ins 
"yea"  as  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

<The  rollcall  vote  set  forth  aiove 
fleets  the  foregoing  imanlmous-jconsent 
request.) 


asc 


unan- 
the  last 
ead    of 

Vithout 
re- 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Bill  Morris  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEAT  T  I.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Maurice  White  of  my 
staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  James  George 
of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO 
EXTEND  TIME  FOR  FILING  RE- 
PORT UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  have  until  midnight 
toniglit  to  file  a  report  on  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill,  S.  1517. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1587)  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  to  increase  the  anti- 
recessionary effectiveness  of  the  program 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Steer  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  this  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ji.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Robert 
Strauss  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  vote  on  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  for  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
take  just  a  moment  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  may  be  heard  in  tlie 
Chamber. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
make  the  point  with  respect  to  the 
amendment,  which  has  just  been 
adopted,  that  my  State  had  completely 
obligated  all  of  the  money  allocated 
under  the  formula  now  in  the  law  and 
that  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  matched  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  will  destroy  obli- 


gations to  the  State  of  $32  million,  which 
is  a  considerable  impact  on  a  State  that 
is  suffering  tmemployment  of  10  to  li 
percent. 

I  did  not  plead  my  State's  special  case 
in  the  argument  on  that  amendment,  but 
I  make  it  a  matter  of  record  here  so  that 
the  Senate  may  imderstand  what  it  has 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  is  a  modification  of 
one  I  have  at  the  desk.  In  addition  to  the 
sponsors  hsted  I  add  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale  »,  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am.endment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  for 
himself  and  others  proposes  an  amendment 
No.  816  as  modified. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Immediately  alter  the  first  section  insert 
the  following  caption: 

"TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS" 

Redesignate  sections  2  through  12  as  sec- 
tions  101   through   111,  respectively. 

After  section  111,  as  redesignated  by  this 
amendment.  Insert  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  n— ANTIRECESSION   PROVISIONS 

"FINDINGS  OF  FACT  AND  DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress 
finds — 

( 1 )  that  State  and  local  governments  rep- 
resent a  significant  segment  of  the  national 
economy  whose  economic  health  Is  essen- 
tial to  national  economic  prosperity; 

"(2)  that  present  national  economic  prob- 
lems have  Imposed  considerable  hardships 
on  State  and  local  government  budgets; 

"(3)  that  those  governments,  because  of 
their  own  fiscal  difficulties,  are  being  forced 
to  take  budget-related  actions  which  tend 
to  undermine  Federal  Government  efforts 
to  stimulate  the  economy; 

"(4)  that  efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  reductions  In  Federal  Government 
tax  obligations  are  weakened  when  State  and 
local  governments  are  forced  to  increase 
taxes; 

"(5)  that  the  net  effect  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  reduce  unemployment 
through  public  service  Jobs  Is  substantially 
limited  if  State  and  local  governments  use 
federally  financed  public  service  employees 
to  replace  regular  employees  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  lay  off; 

"(6)  that  efforts  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  reduce  unemployment  are 
substantially  undermined  w^hen  State  and 
local  governments  are  forced  to  cancel  or  de- 
lay the  construction  of  essential  capital 
projects;  and 

"(7)  that  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stimulate  the  economic  recovery  wUl 
be  substantially  enhanced  by  a  program  of 
emergency  Federal  Government  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  help  pre- 
vent those  governments  from  taking  budget- 
related  actions  which  undermine  that  Fed- 
eral Government  efforts  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

"(b)  Policy. — Therefore,  the  Congress  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  pcriicy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  make  State 
and  local  government  budget-related  actions 
more  consistent  with  Federal  Government 
efforts  to  stimulate  national  economic  re- 
covery; to  enhance  the  stimulative  effect  at 
a  Federal  Government  income  tax  reduction; 
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and  to  enhance  the  Job  creation  impact  of 
Federal  Government  public  service  employ- 
ment programs.  It  is  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress that  amotmts  paid  to  a  State  or  local 
government  under  this  title  shall  no^  be 
substituted  for  amounts  which  the  State 
would  have  paid  or  made  available  to  the 
local  government  oxjt  of  revenues  from  State 
sources. 

"financial  assistance  authorized 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Emergency  Support 
Grants. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
■Secretary')  sliall.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  make  emergency  sup- 
port grants  to  States  and  to  local  govern- 
ments to  coordinate  budget-related  actions 
by  such  governments  with  Federal  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  stimulate  economic  recovery. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  twelve  succeeding  calendar  quar- 
ters (beginning  with  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title)  for  the  purpose  of  making  emer- 
gency support  grants  under  this  title — 

"(1)   $125,000,000  plus 

"(2)  $62,500,000,  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  one-half  percentage  points  by  which 
the  rate  of  seasonally  adjusted  national  un- 
employment for  the  most  recent  calendar 
quarter  which  ended  before  the  beginning  of 
such  calendar  quarter  exceeded   6  percent. 

"(c)  Termination. — No  amount  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  for  any  calendar  quarter 
If— 

"(1)  the  average  rate  of  national  unem- 
ployment during  the  most  recent  calendar 
quarter  which  ended  3  months  before  the 
beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter  did  not 
exceed  6  percent,  and 

"(2)  the  rate  of  national  unemployment 
for  the  last  mouth  of  the  most  recent  cal- 
endar quarter  which  ended  3  months  before 
the  beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter  did 
not  exceed  6  percent. 

"allocation 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Reservations. — 

"(1)  All  st.\tes. — The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve one-third  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  under  sec- 
tion 202  for  each  calendar  quarter  for  the 
purpose  of  snaking  emergency  support  grants 
to  States  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b). 

"(2)  All  local  governments. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  reserve  two-thirds  of  such  amounts 
for  the  purpose  of  making  emergency  sup- 
port grants  to  local  governments  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c). 

"(b)   State  Allocation. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate from  amounts  reserved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
making  emergency  support  grants  to  each 
State  equal  to  the  total  amount  reserved 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  the  calendar 
quarter  multiplied  by  the  applicable  State 
percentage. 

"(2)  Applicable  state  percentage. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  applicable 
State  percentage  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
resulting  from  the  division  of  the  product 
of — 

"(A)  the  State  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  State  tax  amount 

by  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  the 
States. 

"(3)  Definitions. — For  purpases  of  this 
section — 

"(A)  the  term  'State'  means  each  State  of 
the  United  States; 

"(B)  the  State  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage is  equal  to  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  subtraction  of  the  State  base  period 
unemployment  rate  for  that  State  from  the 
State  unemployment  rate  for  that  State; 


"(C)  the  State  base  period  unemployment 
rate  is  equal  to  the  average  annual  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  State  determined  over 
the  period  which  begins  on  January  1,  1967, 
and  ends  on  December  31,  1969,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  the  State  tmemployment  rate  Is 
equal  to  the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the 
State  during  the  appropriate  calendar  quar- 
ter, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  reported  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(E)  the  State  tax  amount  is  the  amouit 
cf  compulsory  contributions  exacted  by  the 
State  for  public  purposes  (other  than  em- 
ployee and  employer  assessments  and  con- 
tributions to  finance  retirement  and  social 
insurance  systems,  and  other  than  sped  1  as- 
sessments for  capital  outlay),  as  such  con- 
tributions are  determined  for  the  most  re- 
cent period  for  which  such  data  are  available 
from  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Ad- 
ministration for  general  statistical  purposes. 

"(c)  Local  Government  Allocation. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Tlie  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate from  amounts  reserved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
making  emergency  support  grants  to  each 
local  government,  subject  to  the  provisions 
cf  paragraph  (3),  equal  to  the  total  amount 
reserved  under  such  subsection  for  the  cal- 
endar quarter  multiplied  by  the  local  govern- 
ment percentage. 

"(2)  Local  government  percentage. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  local  gov- 
ernment percentage  Is  equal  to  the  quotient 
resulting  from  the  division  of  the  product 
of— 

"(A)  the  local  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  local  adjusted  tax  amount, 
by  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  local 
governments. 

"(3)  Special  RULE. — 

"(A)  For  purpo-ses  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  all  local  governments  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  State  other  than  Identifiable 
local  governments  shall  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  one  local  government. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  from 
the  amount  allocated  under  paragraph(l) 
of  this  subsection  for  all  local  governments 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  which  are 
treated  as  though  they  are  one  local  gov- 
ernment under  subparagraph  (A)  an  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (C)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  emergency  support  grants 
to  each  local  government,  other  than  Iden- 
tlflable  local  governments,  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  State.    - 

"(C)  The  amount  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  emergency  support  grants 
to  each  local  government,  other  than  an 
identifiable  local  government,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  State  under  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be— 

"(I)  determined  under  an  allocation  plan 
submitted  by  such  State  to  the  Secretary 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  206(b),  or 

"(il)  If  a  State  does  not  submit  an  alloca- 
tion plan  under  section  206(b)  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  or  if  a  State's 
allocation  plan  Is  not  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  206(c),  equal  to  the  total 
amount  allocated  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  all  local  governments 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  which 
are  treated  as  though  they  are  one  legal  gov- 
ernment under  subparagraph  (A)  multiplied 
by  the  local  government  percentage,  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  parenthetical  phrases  at  the  end 
of  paragraphs  (4)  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section) . 

"(D)  If  local  unemployment  rate  data  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (4)  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section without  regard  to  the  parenthetical 
phrase  at  the  end  of  such  definition)  for  a 
local  government  Jurisdiction  Is  unavailable 


to  the  Secretary  or  the  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  to  be  set  aside  for 
such  government  under  paragraph  (C)  then 
the  Secretary  or  State  shall  determine  such 
amount  under  subparagraph  (C)  by  using — 

"li)  the  best  available  unemployment  rate 
data  for  such  government  if  such  data  Is 
determined  in  a  manner  which  Is  substan- 
tially consistent  with  the  manner  In  w'nlch 
l:>ral  unemployment  rate  data  is  determined, 
or 

";ii)  if  no  consistent  unemployment  rate 
data  is  available,  the  local  unemployment 
rate  data  for  the  smallest  unit  of  identifiable 
\jC3\  government  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
such  government  is  located. 

"(E)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  which  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  making  emergency  support 
grants  to  a  local  government  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  is  less  than  $1,000  then  no  amount 
shall  be  set  aside  for  such  local  government 
under  subparagraph   (B). 

"(4)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  the  local  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage Is  equal  to  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  subtraction  of  4.5  percentage  points 
from  the  local  unemployment  rate; 

"(B)  the  local  unemployment  rate  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  government  during  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  quarter,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary  (in  the  case  of  local  governments 
treated  as  one  local  government  under  para- 
graph (3)  (A),  the  local  unemployment  rate 
shall  be  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  State 
adjusted  by  excluding  consideration  of  un- 
employment and  of  the  labor  force  within 
identifiable  local  governments,  other  than 
county  governments,  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  State); 

"(C)  the  local  adjusted  tax  amount 
means — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  compulsory  contribu- 
tions exacted  by  the  local  government  for 
public  purposes  (other  than  employee  and 
employer  assessments  and  contributions  to 
finance  retirement  and  social  insurance  sys- 
tems, and  other  than  special  assessments  for 
capital  outlay)  as  such  contributions  are  de- 
termined for  the  most  recent  period  for 
which  such  data  are  available  from  the  So- 
cial and  Economic  Statistics  Administration 
for  general  statistical  purposes, 

"(ii)  adjusted  (under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  by  excluding  an  amount  equal 
to  that  portion  of  such  compulsory  contribu- 
tions which  is  properly  allocable  to  expenses 
for  education, 

(and  in  the  case  of  local  governments  treated 
as  one  local  government  under  paragraph 
(3)  (A),  the  local  tax  amount  shall  be  the 
sum  of  the  local  adjusted  tax  amounts  of  all 
local  governments  within  the  State,  adjusted 
by  excluding  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  local  adjusted  tax  amounts  of  Identifiable 
local  governments  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  State) ; 

"(D)  the  term  'identifiable  local  govern- 
ment' means  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
made  a  determination  concerning  the  rate 
of  unemployment  for  purposes  of  title  II  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973  during  the  current  or  preced- 
ing fiscal  year;  and 

"(E)  the  term  'local  government'  means 
the  government  of  a  county,  municipality, 
township,  or  other  unit  of  government  be- 
low the  State  which — 

"(i)  is  a  unit  of  general  government  (de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles 
as  are  used  by  the  Social  Economic  Statistics 
Administration  for  general  statistical  pur- 
poses), and 

"(il)  performs  substantial  governmental 
functions. 

Such  term  includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  also  Includes  the  recognized  governing 
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body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaskin 
Tillage  wblch  performs  substantia: 
mental  functions.  Such  term  does  n(  t 
tb»  goTemment  of  a  township  ar« 
such  government  performs  substar 
ernmeucal  functions. 
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"Sec.  204.  (a)  Resehvation. — The 
shall  reserve  from  the  amounts  apj^o] 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  u 

202  for  each   calendar  quarter  an 
equal  to  the  amount,  if  any.  not  pal  1 
or  local  governments  by  reason  of 
(c) ,  but  not  in  excess  of  an  amoun 
equal  to  10  percent  multiplied  by 
amount  appropriated  under  the 
tion  in  section  202  for  such  quart 
purpose  of  making  additional  emerg 
port  grants  to  State  or  local 
which  are  in  severe  fiscal  difficulty 
mined  under  subsection  (e) . 

"(b)  Allocations. — The  Secretar; 
locate  from  the  amounts  reserved 
section  (a)  such  amount  as  he 
necessary  for  an  additional  emergency 
port  grant  to  assist  each  State  or 
emment,  upon  application  by  sue* 
ment,  which  is  In  severe  fiscal  dlfflc  ulty 
sum  of  the  amotints  allocated  upder 
subsection  may  not  be  less  than 
of  the  amount  reser\-ed  under  subsection 
for  the  calendar  quarter.  No  amoui  t 
allocated  for  an  additional 
port  grant  to  a  State  or  local 
under  this  section  In  excess  of  ar 
equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"  ( 1 )  10  percent  of  the  amount 
such  State  or  local  government  un 

203  for  the  calendar  quarter,  or 
"(2)  15  percent  of  the  amount 

der  this  subsection  for  the  calenda 

"(c)   Special  Ritle  for  Puerto 
GIN  Islands.  Guam,  and  the  Trtjsi 
miES  OF  THE  Pacific. — The  Secretar  j 
locate  from  the  amount  reserved  u  ider 
aectlon  (a)  amounts  for  the  purpo^ 
Ing  emergency  support  grants  to 
xnents  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
tlie  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the 
ritories  of  the  Pacific,  upon  appll^tio 
such  governments.  If  such 
In  severe  fiscal  difficulty,  as 
der   subsection    (e).   The   total 
payments  made  under  this  paragra|)h 
any  calendar  quarter  may  not 
cent  of  the  amount  reserved  und^r 
tion   (a)    for  that  quarter.  For 
sections  205  through  215,  the 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rice , 
gin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Tnis; 
ries  of  the  Pacific  shall  be  considered 
State  governments. 

"(d)    CRiTEKiA    FOR   Severe 
cultt. — Por  purposes  of  this  sectlc^ 
or  local  government  shall  be 
be  in  severe  difficulty  if — 

"  ( 1 )  the  rate  of  unemployment 
appropriate  calendar  quarter  wltl* 
rlsdictlon  exceeds  the  national  aniual 
age  rate  of  unemployment. 

"(2)   If  It  is  currently  unable 
unable  before  the  end  of  the  currtnt 
dar  quarter,  to  pay  accrued  Inter^t 
holders  of  Its  outstanding  debt  in 
or 

"(3)  it  must  Increase  taxes  immi 
maintain  its  level  of  basic  services 
the  level  of  those  services  before 
the  current  calendar  quarter. 

"USES    OF    EMERGENCY    SUPPORT 

"Sec  205.   Each  State  and   locAl 
ment   shall   use   emergency   support 
made  under  this  title  for  the 
of  basic  services  customarily  provl<|ed 
sons  in  that  State  or  in  the  area 
Jurisdiction  of  that  local  government 
case  may  be.  State  and  local 
may  not  use  emergency  grants 
this  title  for  the  acquisition  of  si^plles 
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materials  and  tai  construction  unless  such 
supplies  and  materials  cv  construction  are 
essential  to  maintain  basic  services. 
"applications 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  General. — Each  State 
and  local  government  may  receive  emergency 
support  grants  under  this  title  only  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes  by  rule.  The  Secretary  may  not 
require  any  State  or  local  government  to 
make  more  than  one  such  application  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

"(1)  include  a  State  or  local  government 
program  for  the  maintenance,  to  the  extent 
practical,  of  levels  of  pvibllc  employment  and 
of  basic  services  customarily  provided  to  per- 
sons in  that  State  or  in  the  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  local  government  which 
is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
205: 

"(2)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  dis- 
bursal  of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  or  local  government  under 
thU  title; 

"(3)  provide  that  reasonable  reports  will 
be  furnished  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  provide  that  the  Secretary,  on 
reasonable  notice,  shall  have  access  to,  and 
the  right  to  examine  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  verify  such  reports; 

"(4)  provide  that  the  requirements  of 
section  207  will  be  complied  with; 

"(5)  provide  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 208  will  be  compiled  with; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 209  will  be  complied  with;  and 

"(7)  provide  that  any  amount  received  as 
an  emergency  support  grant  under  this  title 
shall  be  expended  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment before  the  end  of  the  6-caIendar- 
month-period  which  begins  on  the  date  after 
the  day  on  which  such  State  or  local  govern- 
ment receives  such  grant. 

"(b)  Stat*  Allocation  Plans  for  Pur- 
poses OF  Section  203(c)(3).— A  State  may 
file  an  allocation  plan  with  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  section  203(c)  (3)  (C)  (1)  at  snch 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  requh-e  by 
rule.  Such  allocation  plan  shall  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

"(1)  the  criteria  for  allocation  of  amounts 
among  the  local  governments  within  the 
State  shall  be  consistent  with  the  allocation 
formula  for  local  governments  under  sec- 
tion 203(c)  (2) ; 

"(2)  the  allocation  criteria  must  be  speci- 
fied in  the  plan;  and 

"(3)  the  plan  must  be  developed  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  officials  of  local 
governments  within  the  State  other  than 
identifiable  local  governments.  The  allocation 
plan  required  under  the  subparagraph  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible.  Include  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  small  local  government  Juris- 
dictions with  severe  fiscal  problems. 

"(c)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove any  application  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  within  30 
days  after  he  receives  such  application,  and 
shall  not  finally  disapprove.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  any  application  for  an  emergency  sup- 
port grant  under  this  title  without  first  af- 
fording the  State  or  local  government  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

"NONDISCRIMINATION 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  In  General. — No  person  In 
the  United  States  shaU.  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  religion,  ^olor,  national  origin,  or  sex, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be  denied 


the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  available 
imder  this  title. 

"(b)        AUTHORITT       OF      THE       SECRETARY. — 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  goveriunent  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  comply  with  subsection 
(a)  or  an  applicable  regulation,  he  shall, 
within  10  days,  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  tmlt  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  unit  Is  located,  and  the  chief  elected 
official  of  the  unit)  of  the  noncompliance.  If 
within  30  days  of  the  notification  compliance 
Is  not  achieved,  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
10  days  thereafter — 

"(1)  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d) ; 

"(2)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  instituted;  or 

"(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(c)  Enforcement. — Upon  his  finding  of 
discrimination  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  full  authority  to 
withhold  or  temporarily  suspend  any  grant 
under  this  title,  or  otherwise  exercise  any 
authority  contained  In  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  assvu*  compliance  with 
the  requirement  of  nondiscrimination  In  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  set  forth  in  that 
title. 

"(d)  Applicability  of  Certain  Civil 
Rights  Acts. — 

"(1)  Any  party  who  is  Injured  or  deprived 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1979  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C  1983)  or  of  sec- 
tion 1980  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C 
1985)  by  any  person,  or  two  or  more  persons 
In  the  case  of  such  section  1980,  In  ccwmec- 
tion  with  the  administration  of  an  emer- 
gency support  grant  under  this  title  may 
bring  a  civil  action  under  such  section  1979 
or  1980,  as  applicable,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  those  sections. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  within  the 
meaning  of  title  VU  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  UJS.C.  2000e  et  seq.)  by  any 
employer  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  an  emergency  support  grant  under 
this  title  may  bring  a  civil  action  tmder 
section  706(f)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-5(f)(l))  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  s\ich  title. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  208.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  all  construction 
projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  projects  In  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labtw  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40 
use.  276a  to  276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  snecified  In  this  section,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  C.PJl 
3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"SPECL\L    REPORTS 

"Sec.  209.  Each  State  and  local  govern- 
ment Which  receives  a  grant  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  Increase  or  decrease  in  any  tax 
which  it  Imposes  and  any  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  individuals  it  em- 
ploys or  in  services  which  such  State  or 
local  government  provides.  Each  State  which 
receives  a  grant  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  any  de- 
crease in  the  amo\mt  of  financial  assistance 
which  the  State  provides  to  the  local  govern- 
ments within  its  Jurisdiction  below  the 
amount  which  equals  the  amount  of  such 
assistance  which  such  State  provided  to 
such  local  governments  during  the  12-month 
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period  which  ends  on  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  quarter  Immediately  preceding  the 
dnte  of  enactment  of  this  title,  together  with 
au  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such  de- 
crease. Such  reports  shall  be  made  as  soon 
rs  It  is  practical  and.  In  any  case,  not  less 
than  6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
d-clsion  to  Impose  such  tax  Increase  or 
decrease,  such  reductions  In  employment 
or  services,  or  such  decrease  in  State  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  made  public. 
"payments 

'Sec.  210.  (a)  In  General. — From  the 
r  mount  allocated  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  sections  203  and  204,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  and  to 
each  local  government,  which  has  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  section  206,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  allocated  to  such  State 
or  local  government  under  section  203  or 
section  204. 

•■(b)  Adjustment. — Payments  under  this 
t  tie  may  be  made  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
p.^yment'?. 

"(c)  Termination. — ^No  amount  shall  be 
piid  to  any  State  or  local  government  under 
tVie  provisions  of  this  section  for  any 
crlendar  quarter  if — 

"(1)  the  average  rate  of  unemployment 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  or  local 
government  during  the  most  recent  calendar 
otiarter  which  ended  three  months  before 
fre  beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter  was 
loss  than  6  percent,  and 

"(2)  the  rate  of  unemployment  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  government  for  the  last 
month  of  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter 
wliich  ended  three  months  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  calendar  quarter  did  not  exceed 
6  percent. 

'•ST.»TE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ECONOMIZATION 

"Sec.  211.  No  State  or  local  government  may 
receive  any  payment  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  unless  such  government  In  good 
faith  certifies  In  writing  to  the  Secretary,  at 
iucli  time  and  In  Fuch  manner  and  form  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes  by  rule,  that  It  has 
made  substantial  economies  In  Its  operations 
aid  that  without  grants  under  this  title  It 
v.ill  not  be  able  to  maintain  essential  services 
without  increasing  taxes  or  maintaining 
recent  increases  In  taxes  thereby  weakening 
Federal  Government  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
economy  through  reductions  In  Federal  tax 
obligations. 

"WITHHOLDING 

"Sec.  212.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
affording  reasonable  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  any  State  or  local 
goi'ernment,  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  set  forth  in  the  application  of  that 
State  or  local  government  approved  under 
section  206,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  that 
State  or  local  government  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  under  this  title  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec  213.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  is  practical  after  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter  during  which 
grants  are  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  report  shall  Include  Information 
on  the  amounts  paid  to  each  State  and  local 
government  and  a  description  of  any  action 
which  the  Secretary  has  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  section  212  during  the  previous 
calendar  quarter.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  Congress  as  soon  as  is  practical  after  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year  during  which 
grants  are  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  reports  shall  Include  detailed 
Information  on  the  amounts  paid  to  State 
and  local  governments  under  the  provisions 
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of  this  title,  any  actions  which  the  Secretary 
has  taken  imder  the  provisions  of  section 
212,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  purposes  to 
which  amounts  paid  under  this  title  were 
put  by  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
economic  Impact  of  such  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  previous  calendar  year. 

"AD^^NISTRATION 

"Sec  214.  (a)  Rules. — The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  such  rules  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Coordination. — In  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  any  other  public  agency  or  institution  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

"program  studies  and  recommendations 

"Sec  215.  (a)  Evalu.'^tion. — The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  Impact 
which  emergency  support  grants  have  on 
the  operations  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  on  the  national  economy.  Before 
and  during  the  course  of  such  Investiga- 
tion the  Comptroller  General  shall  consult 
with  and  coordinate  his  activities  with  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  investigation  to  the  Congress 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  together  with  an  evaluation  of 
the  macroeconomlc  effect  of  the  program 
established  under  this  title  and  any  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  similar  programs.  Such  report  shall 
Include  the  opinions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  with  respect 
to  the  program  established  under  this  title 
and  any  recommendations  which  they  may 
have  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  simi- 
lar programs.  All  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall  make  available  all 
Information,  reports,  data,  and  any  other 
material  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  to  the  Comptroller 
General  upon  a  reasonable  request. 

"(b)  Countercyclical  Study. — The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  most  effective  means  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  stabilize  the 
national  economy  during  periods  of  excess 
expansion  and  high  Inflation  through  pro- 
grams directed  toward  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Before  and  during  the  course  of 
such  study  the  Director  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  shall  consult  with  and  coordi- 
nate his  activities  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  Director  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  study  to  Congress  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  Such  study  shall  Include  the  opinions 
of  the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to 
such  study.". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  Prc^jident' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  are  proposing  today  rep- 
resents a  concept  in  anti-recessionary 
policy  that  is  relatively  new  to  this  body. 

What  this  proposal  would  do  would 
be  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  based  upon  their  un- 


employment rate,  as  a  measure  of  reces- 
sion's impact,  and  the  taxes  they  raise, 
as  a  measure  of  the  level  of  services  they 
provide.  No  government  would  receive 
assistance  if  its  unemployment  averaged 
less  than  6  percent  for  a  full  calendar 
quarter,  or  if  it  were  below  6  percent  for 
the  final  month  in  that  quarter. 

On  a  national  level,  the  program 
would  turn  on  when  unemployment 
reached  6  percent,  and  cut  off  when  un- 
employment dropped  back  below  the  6 
percent  level. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  Nation. 
State  and  local  governments — faced 
with  recession-related  declines  in  pro- 
jected revenues  and  incresises  in  de- 
mands for  services — are  being  forced  to 
adopt  restrictive  budgetarj-  policies,  such 
as  higher  taxes  or  fewer  services. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
estimated  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  the  process  of  removing 
about  $8  billion  from  the  economy 
through  such  restrictive  budget  policies, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  pumping  more  money  in  to 
stimulate  greater  economic  activity.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  the  budgetary  decisions  of 
State  and  local  governments  have  a 
definite  impact  on  the  local  private  sec- 
tor. For  example,  James  Needham,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
testified  at  hearings  on  countercyclical 
assistance  that  proposed  tax  increases 
in  New  York  City  could  well  result  in  the 
loss  of  20,000  jobs  In  the  private  sector. 

We  do  believe  that  during  bad  eco- 
nomic times,  belt  tightening  by  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  is  a  good  idea.  Con- 
sequently, the  assistance  we  propose  to 
provide  would  make  up  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total  State  and  local  govern- 
ment deficit  estimated  at  about  $8  bil- 
lion. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  soimd 
policy  for  goveiTunents  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide good  local  services  during  good 
times,  but  be  forced  to  lower  the  quality 
of  those  services  when  the  economy 
turns  down. 

More  important — and  this  is  really  tlie 
essential  argument  for  this  amend- 
ment— ^we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  sound 
economic  policy  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue  a  course  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy,  through  tax  cuts  and 
jobs  programs,  only  to  have  State  and 
local  government  further  contribute  to 
recession  by  doing  just  the  opposite,  and 
that  is  what  is  happening  in  our  econ- 
omy today. 

Tlie  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  given  the  coimtercyclical  assist- 
ance proposal  substantial  consideration. 
Six  days  of  hearings  were  held  this 
spring,  and  legislation  identical  to  the 
amendment  we  now  propose  was  ap- 
proved ovei-whelmingly  by  the  committee 
on  Ju     IG. 

We  believe  that  the  amendment  we 
are  offering  meets  virtually  every  cri- 
terion of  a  sound  anti-recession  policy. 
Testimony  at  hearings  on  the  proposal 
supported  this  belief. 

In  the  first  place,  the  money  that 
would  be  provided  under  the  amendment 
would  get  out  into  the  economy  immedi- 
ately, providing  a  quick  stimulative 
impact. 
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Second,  the  program  w 
self  off  entirely  when  the 
subsided,  so  it  would  not 
revival  of  inflationary 

Third,  the  assistance  that 
provided  is  very  selectively 
reach  only  those  places  which 
severely  affected  by  the  I'ecesiion 

And  finally,  the  amendmer  t 
pose  would  strengthen  the  hi.nd 
Federal  Government  in  dealir  g 
cession,  by  helping  to  prevent 
local   governments  from   taking 
etary  actions  which  undercut 
forts  to  stimulate  the  econoniy 

One    of    the   most   frequei.tly 
questions  about  the  amendment 
proposing  is  how  it  relates 
concurrent   budget    resolutioi  i 
earlier  this  year.  The  answer 
combination  of  the  counterc; 
sistance  amendment  and  S 
Public   Works  Employment 
be  within  the  outlay  target 
budget  resolution. 

Under  the  community 
development  section — functic^ 
that  resolution,  $2.1  bilhon  in 
fiscal  year  1976  were  include^ 
grsuns  of  public  works  and 
assistance  to  State  and 
ments.    Total    outlays    for 
works-antirecession   assistancfe 
during  fiscal  year  1976  woul< 
that  level,  with  outlays  for 
cyclical  proposal  estimated 
billion,  and  for  the  public  wor 
between  $500  and  $900  millio^ 

The  budget  resolution  allowi 
In  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
public  works  and  countercyclical 
ance.  The  combined  budget 
the  public  works  bill  and  tho 
cycUcal  amendment  would  be 
lion — $2.1  for  public  works 
mated  $1.25  for  countercyclical 

Those  of  us  offering  this 
beUeve  that  it  is  a  logical 
the  public  works  approach 
covery  from  the  current 
ises  to  be  slow,  with  high 
lingering  well  into  the  secorid 
the  decade.  A  solid  antirece  ;sion 
gram,  therefore,  should  be  one 
immediate     and     long-range 
aimed  at  both  the  private 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Thalt 
this  package  would  consummfite 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
of  my  time.  I  yield  to  the  dis 
Senator  from  Tennessee   »Mi 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
and  of  the  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFIC 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  5 
distinguished  Senator  from 

Mr.   BROCK.   Mr.   Presiderit 
pay  my  respects  to  the  Senitor 
Maine  for  his  principal  effort! 
oping  this  legislation.  It  is  a  r^mar 
piece  of  work  and  one  in  w 
privileged  to  join. 

In  these  days  of  economic 
both  inflation  and  recession 
had  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
about  how  to  respond  to 
economic  malaise.  It  seems 
body  has  a  different  answer. 
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I  believe  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance we  have  something  which  is 
unique,  because  it  is  related  explicitly 
to  the  economic  hardship  under  which 
we  now  suffer — and  only  that.  In  other 
words,  by  the  very  definition  of  the  term 
"counter-cyclical,"  this  bill  comes  into 
play  when  the  economy  is  in  a  slump; 
and  as  the  economy  bottoms  out  and 
starts  working  its  way  back  up  to  good 
times — hopefully,  not  too  long — the  bill 
phases  down  in  very  specific  stages. 
Therefore,  by  this  effort,  we  do  not 
create  a  permanent  program  that  stays 
well  beyond  its  necessary  life,  and  that 
is  rather  unique,  in  my  experience  in 
Goverrmient.  That  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive featui'es  about  it;  because  in 
the  12  years  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
seen  us  place  into  law  program  after 
program  which  was  needed  at  a  particu- 
lar time  but  which  remained  in  effect 
no  matter  how  long  ago  the  need  dis- 
appeared. This  bill  Ls  a  specific  remedy 
that  deals  only  with  the  problem  and 
phases  out  when  the  problem  is  gone. 

I  wish  to  take  just  1  minute  to  address 
the  concern  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
with  regard  to  budgetary  impact,  be- 
cause I  have  an  enormous  respect  for 
those  who  make  that  argument,  and  I 
generally  agree  with  their  posture. 

We  are  spending  far  more  money  than 
we  should  spend  in  Government  today. 
Our  budget  has  an  inexcusable  deficit. 
If  we  look  at  the  way  this  amendment 
is  drawn,  we  find  two  or  three  thmgs 
worthy  of  attention. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  is  drawn 
so  as  to  fit  within  the  budget  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress,  itself,  and  that  has  been 
passed  by  this  body.  The  total  outlays  of 
this  amendment,  coupled  with  the  basic 
legislation,  will  come  within  the  $2  bil- 
hon ceiling  imposed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  voted  by  this  body. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
far  preferable  way  to  do  business  than 
the  categorical  grants  approach,  which 
does  not  reflect  the  real  world.  We  have  a 
public  service  jobs  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  has  expired  that  the  Senator 
had  allotted. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  When  we  have  a  public 
service  jobs  program,  when  we  tell  the 
mayor  of  Newark,  N.J.,  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
has  probably  the  toughest  job  in  the 
United  States,  "Your  income  is  going  to 
fall  off  so  fast  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  lay  off  people  with  8  to  10  years'  senior- 
ity, yet  we  are  going  to  come  back  in 
with  a  pubhc  service  jobs  program  so  you 
can  hire  somebody  else  on  a  temporary 
basis,  with  no  skills,  and  it  will  last  6 
months,"  there  is  something  wrong  with 
our  program. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  It  takes  the 
same  resource,  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  of  that  community  or  any  other, 
and  says,  "Do  what  you  must  to  protect 
the  essential  services  required  to  take 
care  of  your  citizeni-y ;  do  what  you  must 
to  detei-mine  your  own  priorities  and  own 
needs,  but  do  it  within  the  priority  of 
those  needs  as  you  see  them  and  not  as 
we  see  them." 

That  makes  so  much  moi'e  sense  than 


the  categorical  grants  approach  of  our 
program  that  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to 
speak  for  and  support  this  legislation.  I 
desperately  hope  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
bill  that  can  effectuate  a  compromise 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

We  all  know  the  President  cannot 
sign  the  House  bill.  This  bill,  in  contrast, 
affords  him  an  opportunity  to  walk  down 
the  road  with  us  in  concert  to  deal  with 
the  problem  that  very  much  does  exist. 

I  appreciate  again  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  in  his  offer. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

We  had  the  Muskie  amendment  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  had  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  hearing  and  had  not  been  re- 
ported at  that  point  when  we  considered 
and  marked  up  the  bill.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  at  the  time  that 
the  Muskie  bill  did  not  belong  in  the 
public  works  bill.  I  say  this  today  because 
it  is  designed  to  provide  an  authorization 
approximating  $2  bilhon  for  each  of  3 
years,  although  I  concede  that  the  out- 
lay, because  of  late  enactment  of  this 
legislation  for  this  particular  year,  will 
be  $1,250,000,000. 

What  is  this  so-called  Muskie  amend- 
ment? What  does  it  do?  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  another  revenue-sharing  bill.  We 
have  a  $30  billion  authorization  on  the 
books  now.  The  authorization  carries 
automatic  appropriation  by  way  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  Each  year,  there  is  an  ex- 
penditure in  revenue-sharing  funds  of 
$6  billion,  which  goes  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  from  Washington. 
This  Muskie  amendment  is  designed  to 
do  the  very  same  thing.  It  is  designed 
as  aid  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  same  as  revenue  sharing,  no 
strings  attached.  Only  there  is  a  Uttle 
triggering  device  in  the  allocation  in  the 
particular  amendment. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  amendment 
will  burden  the  bill  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  expose  the  bill  to  a  veto  by 
the  President.  When  we  first  considered 
this  legislation,  we  were  considering  the 
House  bill.  The  House  bill  came  over  to 
us  with  a  $5  billion  authorization.  There 
was  no  revenue-sharing  feature  in  it.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that 
we  should  reduce  the  House  bill,  so,  in- 
stead of  $5  bilhon  in  authorization,  we 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill  $2  billion  to 
try  to  anticipate  possible  approval  by 
the  President.  To  add  $2  billion  for  each 
of  3  years  on  this  bill  in  the  name  of 
revenue  sharing  is  merely  to  add  to  what 
we  have  already  on  the  books  and  just 
to  give  dollars  all  over  the  country;  no 
contiol  by  Congi-ess,  no  control  from 
Washington,  no  strings  attached. 

I  would  probably  vote  for  this  partic- 
ular amendment  as  a  bill  if  it  came  here 
separately.  But  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  amendment  puts  a  burden  on  the  bill 
and  makes  it  subject  to  a  Presidential 
veto. 

The  amendment  does  not  create  jobs. 
It  rests  on  the  premise  that  local  govern- 
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ments  should  not  have  to  lower  the  qual- 
ity of  their  essential  services  just  because 
of  a  recession.  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
near-depression  recession.  If  anyone  has 
escaped  some  belt  tightening,  I  should 
be  surprised.  Eveiyone  has  had  to  change 
priorities,  including  governments  at  all 
levels;  most  of  all,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Third,  it  has  had  no  action  on  the 
House  side.  At  least  10  bills  similar  to 
this  one  are  pending  before  the  House. 
Yet  no  committee  action  has  been  taken 
on  this  amendment.  Why?  If  it  is  at- 
tached to  S.  1587,  will  it  be  an  albatross, 
as  I  stated?  It  is  an  ingenious  way  to 
get  the  matter  before  the  House.  But 
I  regret  that  it  is  using  the  public  works 
bill  as  a  vehicle  to  get  there. 

I  agree  that  it  is  an  antirecession  bill, 
too.  But  it  distributes  money  under  a 
formula  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  does  not  say  how  the  money  must 
be  spent.  I  wonder,  as  I  study  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  if  it  is  not  basically  an 
urban  bill.  I  know  that  in  aggregate 
numbers,  the  most  persons  imemployed 
are  in  the  large,  urban  States.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  the  allocation  formula. 
It  is  the  "balance  of  State"  provision  that 
bothers  me. 

I  represent  a  poor  rural  State.  Take, 
for  example,  a  town  of  15,000  people  in  a 
county  of  60,000.  Unemployment  data  for 
the  county  might  be  available,  but  it  will 
assuredly  not  be  cun-ent,  and  current 
data  are  of  utmost  importance  in  a 
recession  such  as  we  are  experiencing. 
There  are  no  unemployment  data  for  the 
town.  On  what  basis  will  it  get  a  share 
of  the  funds  without  that  information? 

My  State  is  made  up  of  many  towns 
this  size  and  smaller.  They  know  how 
real  their  unemployment  is.  But  how  do 
they  persuade  someone  In  Washington 
without  current  data?  The  identifiable 
units  in  the  bill  are  larger  urban  places. 
They  have  relatively  current  unemploy- 
ment data.  Everjrthing  else  is  lumped 
into  a  nebulous,  ill-defined  "balance  of 
State."  The  Governor  is  invited  to  de- 
cide how  to  distribute  the  money.  Per- 
haps he  knows  best.  But  there  will  be 
some  mayors  and  city  councils  that  will 
not  like  to  see  that  power  exercised  by 
their  Governor.  I  wonder  why  the  Gover- 
nors, at  their  recent  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  on  a  vote  of  19  to  17,  indicated 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  bill — that 
is.  the  Muskie  amendment  now. 

There  is  a  question  of  equity  in  this 
amendment.  If  I  were  a  mayor  and,  with 
my  city  council,  managed  to  survive  the 
recession  without  an  increase  in  taxes 
or  an  appreciable  reduction  in  essential 
services,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  going 
to  be  upset  when  we  see  the  city  down 
the  road,  that  we  all  know  has  been 
poorly  managed,  get  a  check  from  Wash- 
ington to  keep  them  in  business.  I  know 
that  is  something  of  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  a  concern  that  needs  to  be 
brought  out  and  ventilated. 

The  most  serious  objection  that  I  have 
to  this  is  that  this  does  not  belong  in  a 
public  works  bill.  This  certainly,  at  this 
time,  is  a  burden  on  the  public  works 
bill  and  renders  the  bill  more  eligible 
for  a  Presidential  veto  If  this  $2  billion 
revenue-sharing  authorization  is  adopted 


by  the  Senate  and,  finally,  adopted  by 
Congress  before  it  goes  to  the  President. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  respond  briefly  to  some  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  very  able  distln- 
Euishcd  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

First  of  all,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  indicated  that  the  amendment 
does  not  create  jobs.  Let  me  say  what 
it  does  do. 

It  does  preserve  jobs,  because  many  of 
the  cities  in  America  today  are  compelled 
to  lay  off  people  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  they  add  these  people  to 
the  unemployment  rolls. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
made  a  survey  of  American  cities  with 
respect  to  their  rates  of  imemployment. 
While  the  national  average  is  about  9.3 
percent,  many  of  our  cities  have  unem- 
ployment rates  of  11,  12,  and  14  percent. 
This  morning  we  heard  from  New  York 
City,  over  11  percent;  in  Detroit,  over  25 
percent;  in  Phoenix,  I  believe,  over  14 
percent. 

You  can  go  across  America  and  find 
these  difficulties.  In  city  after  city.  From 
Providence  to  Wilmington  to  New  York 
to  Cleveland  to  Detroit,  to  many  other 
cities,  you  find  mayors  and  city  councils 
compelled  in  the  name  of  fiscal  frugaUty 
to  lay  off  workers. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  are  av;are  that 
State  and  local  governments  are  experi- 
encing severe  recession-induced  financial 
problems.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
shortfall  of  revenue  for  State  and  local 
govenmients  is  $11  billion,  and  it  is  this 
shortfall  which  is  causing  great  difficulty 
in  providing  employment  and  proper 
services. 

Recession  also  creates  additional  de- 
mands upon  State  and  local  governments. 
So  what  you  are  seeing  here  is  an  effort, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  stimulate  the  economy  by 
public  service  jobs,  public  works,  by  def- 
icit financing,  by  monetary  pohcy  and 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pumping 
in  what  we  call  econc«nic  stimuli  into  the 
economy.  On  the  other  hand,  you  see 
State  nnd  local  government,  because  of 
the  shortfall  of  revenues,  having  to  lay 
off  the  very  workers  we  are  trying  to 
hire.  It  does  not  make  much  sense. 

Now,  long  ago  in  1971  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  at  that  time  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator  F*iox- 
mire,  recommended  veiT  strongly  that 
there  be  this  kind  of  legislation.  This 
has  been  recommended  in  every  reces- 
sion since  as  a  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  piu-sue  at  the  Federal 
level.  We  call  it  counter-cyclical  assist- 
ance. It  really  is  a  type  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  only  this  is  for  local 
governments  that  suffer  from  a  shortfall 
of  revenues  due  to  a  recession. 

This  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  program 
for  getting  this  coimtry  back  on  its  feet 
as  any  form  of  public  works,  which  I 
fully  support. 

May  I  say  I  commend  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  for  an  extraordi- 


narily good  job  of  legislative  craftsman- 
ship in  bringing  to  us  a  bill  which  makes 
a  tremendous  amount  of  sense. 

The  issue,  of  course,  that  has  us  wor- 
ried here  is  will  this  provoke  a  veto.  I 
think  the  Senate  would  be  Interested  in 
knowing  that  this  morning,  as  I  was 
holding  hearings  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  who  is  one  of  the  senior  advisers 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  responded  to  questions  from 
Senator  Javits.  Dr.  Burns  said  of  this 
very  proposal  that  we  are  now  debating: 

The  one  proposal  that  makes  sense  to  aid 
our  cities  is  the  counter-cyclical  revenue  as- 
sistance program. 

Here  is  a  top  economic  adviser  to  this 
Government,  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  who 
says  this  is  the  one  program  that  makes 
sense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield).  The  Senator's  time  is  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  I  think  we 
should  support  it  and  pass  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  correctly  said  this 
amendment  does  not  belong  on  a  public 
works  bill,  it  belongs  on  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill,  if  it  belongs  on  any  bill.  I 
do  not  know  v.hy  anyone  would  want  to 
bypass  the  committee  whose  jurisdiction 
includes  revenue-sharing. 

This  is  not  a  bill  to  build  so  much  as  a 
chicken  coop.  This  is  an  amendment  that 
would  share  revenues,  $2  billion,  with  the 
States. 

Now.  I  notice  it  does  not  follow  the 
revenue-sharing  formula.  There  are  30 
States  that  make  out  a  lot  worse  under 
this  amendment  than  they  would  under 
the  general  revenue-sharing  formula.  To 
some  States  it  will  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. It  will  not  make  much  difference  to 
Maine,  for  example.  It  will  make  a  lot  of 
difference  to  Wyoming.  Wyoming  would 
get  12  times  less  than  it  would  under  the 
general  revenue -sharing  formula. 

The  amusing  thing  is  that  some  of  the 
Ctates  will  not  get  anything. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  20  seconds? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  Wyoming  gets  12  times 
as  much  under  the  existing  revenue- 
sharing  formula,  would  it  be  a  stroke  of 
statesmanship  if  I  took  that  position? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  be  a  stroke  of 
statesmanship  for  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  say  that  on  a  needs  basis 
Wyoming  needs  its  share,  and  it  is  en- 
titled to  12  times  as  much  as  it  gets 
under  tliis  amendment. 

Look  at  poor  little  Alaska,  small  in 
population  terms.  This  amendment 
works  on  the  theory  that  excess  unem- 
ployment is  the  unemployment  that  oc- 
curs after  a  certain  date.  So  here  is 
Alaska,  with  one  of  the  highest  levels  of 
unemployment  in  America,  and  they  get 
less  than  they  would  get  under  the  reve- 
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nue-shaiing  formula.  As  a 
Alaska  had  some  of  the 
ployment  in  America  to 
they  get  no  credit  for  that 

Alaska  had  base  period 
of  9  percent.  So  they  only 
an  additional  2.8  percent, 
difference  between  its  base 
and  its  current  rate  of  11.8- 
enr-ployed.  So  Alaska  does 
would  under  revenue-sharing 

The  same  would  be  true  ( 
ginia.  They  would  get  half 
they  would  get  under 
any  they  have  got  8.3 
ployed.  They  start  out  with 
unemployment  of  6.1 
percent  is  added  to  that, 
employment  predated  the 
the  recession  became  severe 
ginia  does  not  get  credit  for 

Now,  the  formula  cannot 
you  what  all  the  little 
going  to  get.  Why  not?  They 
you  what  the  counties  are 
what  the  small  towns  are 
Why  not?   Because  this  is 
mayor  bill,  and  those  people 
thing  out  in  a  way  that 
to  meet  their  problems.  I  d( 
them.  If  I  were  a  big  city 
what  I  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
a  major  revenue-sharing 
to  be  in  position  to  do  what 
the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
body  from  Podunk  to  New 
how  much  they  are  going  to 
ing  those  little  counties  that 
pie  are  completely  unawan 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter 
should  be  on  a  revenue- 
should  be  studied  by  the 
mittee.  These  figures  ought 
through  a  computer,  just  Uk( 
the  revenue-sharing  bill,  so 
compare  county  by  county, 
parish  by  parish  what  they 
the  justification  for  it  is, 
not  have  such  blind  spots  ir 
that  a  State  that  has  the 
ployment  of  all  does  worse 
with  a  lower  rate  of 
other  words,  we  should  not 
fact  that  a  lot  of  people  are 
of  work. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said 
ment  would  have  very  littl! 
impact  because  $2  billion 
geted  for  temporary  recover^ 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  r 
lie  service  jobs  programs, 
other  programs,  where  the 
more  jobs. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  poin 
Senator  if  he  will  examine 
the  first  budget  resolution 
lion  is  allocated  for  public  W( 
other  antirecession 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  it  sayi; 
temporary  recovery  progran^s 
not  think  anybody  had  this 
when  they  put  that 
We  voted  on  it. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
Mr.  President,  that  was  precisely  the  bill 
that  was  discussed  in  conference.  If  the 
Senator  has  not  examined  the  transcript 
of  the  conference  he  ought  not  to  pre- 
sume what  was  said.  This  is  precisely  the 
bill  that  was  envisioned  by  the  language. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  I  was  not 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  By  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  elapsed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  was  not  in  the  confer- 
ence, but  I  am  a  United  States  Senator, 
I  was  here,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  I  heard  very  little  about  this 
bill  except  in  vague  general  terms,  and 
I  am  still  not  hearing  anything  about  it 
except  in  vague  general  terms.  Nobody 
can  tell  me  how  much  Winnfleld,  Louisi- 
ana, will  get  out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  will 
find  out  that  all  he  needs  to  know  is  that 
in  any  community  that  has  6  percent 
or  more  unemployment  will  share  in  this 
bill.  The  reason  we  do  not  have  infor- 
mation on  Winnfield.  La.,  is  that  as  of 
yet  there  is  no  statistical  evidence 
gathered. 

That  does  not  mean  the  Governor  can- 
not allocate  under  the  formula  in  this 
bill. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  fact  the  Sena- 
tor had  not  heard  about  it  does  not  mean 
it  has  not  been  discussed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  main  witness  for  the  bill  was 
the  mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expiied. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute  so  I  can  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  a  question. 

I  would  like  to  elicit  from  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  how  much  the  total  au- 
thorization for  revenue  sharing  is  and 
when  does  it  expire,  is  it  not  $30  billion? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  about  $6  billion  a  year. 
It  is  about  a  $30-billion  program,  and  the 
program  proposed  in  this  amendment,  in 
my  judgment,  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  revenue  sharing;  which 
is  what  this  is. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  An  other  question,  to 
follow  up.  Under  the  new  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  which  has  been  submitted,  or  will 
be  submitted  by  the  administration,  is  it 
not  contemplated  that  for  another  5- 
year  period  Congress  will  be  asked  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  not  $30  billion, 
as  it  has  for  the  previous  four  and  the 
curren'-,  fiscal  year,  but  $39  billion.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  my  imderstanding. 
It  is  a  very  large  bill.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield  for  an  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  William  Buechner,  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  this  debate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Maine  has  13  minutes,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Montoya)  has 
10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  promised  to  yield  the 
floor,  but  some  points  have  been  raised 
in  the  debate  I  ought  to  answer.  Could  I 
satisfy  my  friends  with  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Three  minutes,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  May  I  have  3  minutes, 
also,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  right,  let  us  try  it. 
Three  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  adopt  the  standard  here  that  in 
every  case,  every  bill,  evei-y  State  has 
to  get  its  cut  or  it  will  not  play,  that  will 
create  insurmountable  problems  for  any 
kind  of  targeted  assistance  and  every 
other  kind  of  subsidy,  and  if  the  Senate 
is  gding  to  run  in  that  direction  I  can 
see  nothing  but  anarchy  ahead  of  us. 

One  of  the  best  advertised  facts  in 
this  counti-y — and  unhappily  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  that  city  with 
Senator  Buckley— is  the  fact  that  New 
York,  the  symbol  of  the  United  States  to 
most  of  the  world,  faces  bankruptcy. 

Even  after  they  discount  every  matter 
they  can  find  and  cut  everything  they 
can  cut,  they  still  face  it  simply  because 
the  economic  situation,  with  11.7  per- 
cent in  unemployment  in  New  York  re- 
ported this  morning,  is  an  absolute  dis- 
aster, and  they  bear  the  economic  effect 
of  most  of  the  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed. 

If  we  enact  and  execute  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  keep  people  from 
traveling  from  any  State  to  New  York, 
we  could  have  a  very  different  country. 
But  if  we  still  have  a  Nation  left,  Mr. 
President,  I  know  of  no  more  economic 
and  intelligent  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  the  cities  on  a  crisis  basis 
than  the  one  we  have  before  us.  This 
measure  targets  immediate  assistance 
where  it  is  most  needed  and  terminate  it 
when  the  need  is  no  longer  critical. 

As  it  happens,  Mi*.  President,  if  we  do 
not  stem  the  blood  flow  now  in  some  way, 
it  is  going  to  be  infinitely  more  costly  and 
put  the  patient  in  infinitely  greater 
jeopardy. 

We  talk  about  failure  of  a  railroad  or  an 
airline  or  a  corporation.  But  when  such 
a  failure  would  create  serious  national 
problems  the  Congress  steps  in  to  help. 
Watch  New  York  go  broke  and  see  what 
happens  to  the  financial  systems  in  this 
country,  the  banks,  brokerage  companies, 
the  confidence  of  the  individual  investor, 
and  any  security,  governmental  or  oth- 
erwise. Including  the  secui-ity  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  far  more  serious 
than  any  corporate  difiBculty,  and  yet 
there  are  some  who  seem  to  believe  that 
they  can  remain  insulated  from  the  fiscal 
problems  that  ai*e  confronting  ever:^ity 
in  the  Nation. 

We  vote  assistance  to  corn  farmers, 
cattle  feeders,  poultry  growers,  home 
builders  and  every  other  group  that 
needs  the  assistance  of  the  National  Gov- 
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ermnent.  If  the  Senate  cannot  see  fit 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  cities,  even  in 
this  small  amount,  this  will  be  the  end 
of  oui-  usefulness  as  a  national  legisla- 
tive institution. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  wake  up  to  just 
what  this  is  all  about.  It  is  a  small  effort 
on  an  emergency  basis  with  a  hair  trig- 
ger criteria  and  a  built-in  determination 
to  do  something  instead  of  nothing  and 
we  ought  to  at  least  support  this  as  a 
matter  of  simple  equity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expiied. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Prtsidenl,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  riae  in  op- 
position to  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  9,  1975,  Uie 
Government  Operations  Committee  con- 
sidered and  voted  out  the  Intergovern- 
mental Antirecession  Act  of  1975 — 
S.  1359 — a  bill  for  the  purpo.se  of  stimu- 
lating economic  recovery  by  establishing 
a  system  of  emergency  support  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

The  coimtercyclical  program  offeri;  a 
new  form  of  Federal  aid  to  State  and 
local  jurisdictions.  It  would  channel 
funds  to  governments  experiencing  high 
rates  of  imemployment  to  offset  the 
effects  of  declining  tax  revenues  at  a 
time  when  public  program  costs  are 
rising. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  joined 
with  Senator  Chiles  in  opposing  this 
action.  In  my  view,  this  measure  fails  to 
restore  strength  and  vitality  to  our  econ- 
omy and  fiscal  integrity  in  government 
at  all  levels. 

Our  first  priority  must  be  to  .'stimulate 
employment  opportunities  for  the  8^2 
million  Americans  without  jobs. 

The  legislation  will  not  accomplish  this 
goal  but  in  fact,  may  have  just  the  oppQ- 
site  effect.  It  places  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  the  working  men  and  women  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  of  our  Nation 
whose  purchasing  power  must  be  sta- 
bilized to  assure  tlie  kind  of  economic 
recovery  we  all  seek. 

We  must  take  care  that  legislation  en- 
acted today  to  ward  off  recession  will  not 
foster  spiralling  inflation  tomorrow.  Eco- 
nomic relief  measures  must  be  precisely 
directed  where  unemployment  Is  most 
severe  and  where  economic  stimulation 
will  increase  eflQciency  and  productivity. 
Efforts  should  be  directed  toward  reliev- 
ing economic  hardship  in  areas  where 
other  solutions  are  not  workable.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  very  critical  situ- 
ations, ijie  financial  situation  at  State 
and  local  government  levels  does  not 
wanant  large  increases  in  Federal  aid. 

Certain  State  and  local  governments 
are  suffering  severe  economic  hardship, 
because  of  this  recession.  But,  I  do  not 
think  economic  prosperity  and  respon- 
sive public  service  can  be  assured  simply 
by  dispersing  a  billion  or  more  Federal 
dollars  through  hundreds  of  State  and 
local  government  treasuries  as  this  bill 
would  do. 

The  most  pressing  economic  need  for 
our  Nation  is  to  restore  full  production 
and  end  the  plight  of  Idled  workers  and 
their  families. 


This  Congress  has  already  taken  steps 
to  stimulate  the  economy.  These  pro- 
grams have  begun  to  take  effect  and 
there  are  indications  that  recovery  is 
underway. 

If  we  determine  that  additional  ac- 
tions are  needed,  tliere  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, better  ways  than  this  bill  to  stim- 
ulate emplojTnent  and  increase  produc- 
tion. One  alternative  is  the  development 
of  rapid  mass  transit  systems  and  rail- 
bed  recon.'itruction  which  would  create 
thoasands  of  jobs,  revive  the  economic 
future  of  our  failing  inner-cities,  reduce 
pollution  and  cut  back  on  energy  con- 
.sumption.  All  of  these  are  essential  na- 
tional goals.  If  we  turn  our  efforts  to  in- 
crease production  in  tlie  private  sector 
the  inunediatc  result  will  be  to  stimulate 
revenues  at  all  levels  of  Government 
through  traditional  chaimeLs  of  business, 
sales,  and  income  taxes.  This  approach 
will  restore  fiscal  integi'ity  to  Stiate  and 
'  local  government  without  the  drawbacks 
of  "sliot-in-the-arm"  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Presideiit.  a  new  Federal  spending 
program  such  as  envisioned  by  this  bill 
lobs  State  and  local  governments  of  tlieir 
responsibility  and  the  incentive  to  clean 
their  own  houses  of  extravagance,  pa- 
tronage, and  inefiicieiicy.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect public  officials  to  make  tough, 
budget-trimming  decisions  if  there  is 
easy  money  available  from  Washington. 
A  truthful  assessment  of  the  revenue  sit- 
uation reveals  that  tliere  is  no  fiscal  crisis 
in  many  State  and  local  governments 
and  that  were  it  does  exist  it  has  re- 
sulted from  years  of  unsomid  spending 
practices  ratlier  than  the  cmrent  eco- 
nomic downturn.  In  my  mind,  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  provide  general  fiscal  re- 
lief to  jurisdictions  which  do  not  actually 
need  It.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  want 
to  simply  provide  a  bailout  to  jurisdic- 
tions whose  crisis  is  atti'ibutable  to  years 
of  irresponsible  spending  practices. 

The  problems  which  New  York  City 
faces  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  eco- 
nomic policies  which  have  put  it  deeper 
and  deeper  hi  debt.  New  York  has  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  its  public  programs. 
It  has  been  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  multiply  its  obligations.  Attend- 
ant costs  of  operations  have  skyrocketed. 
Short-term  debt  has  outstripped  the 
city's  ability  to  raise  revenues.  Yet  what 
most  citizens  are  expected  to  pay  for. 
New  York  City  has  tried  to  provide  for 
free. 

In  terms  of  per  capita  costs,  New  York 
pays  from  two  to  five  times  more  than 
other  major  metropolitan  areas  for  edu- 
cation, public  welfare,  health  and  hospi- 
tals, police  and  fire  protection.  This  is 
fine  if  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  able 
to  afford  these  services,  but  I  would  not 
ask  the  citizens  of  Delaware  or  any  other 
State  to  subsidize  tliese  services. 

There  is  no  assm-ance  that  the  coun- 
tercyclical aid  proposed  in  tliis  legisla- 
tion wUl  be  used  to  create  additional 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  rather  tlian 
used  simply  to  mauitain  a  bureaucracy 
filled  with  patronage  appointments.  This 
bill  will  relieve  New  York  City  from  part 
of  tlie  responsibility  to  examine  its  high 
cost  of  government. 

New  York,  even  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, has  been  reluctant  to  cut  the 
waste  from  its  own  budget. 


For  example,  New  York  recently  went 
ahead  and  purchased  a  new  fleet  of  lim- 
ousines. 

The  city  continues  to  provide  tuition- 
free  college  education  regaidle.'^s  of  a 
.'itudent's  ability  to  pay. 

The  city  has  given  in  to  demands  from 
municipal  employees  for  huge  pension 
benefits.  Pension  benefits  in  New  York 
are  two  to  three  times  as  generous  as  any 
other  major  city. 

The  citi'  maintains  19  municipal  has- 
pitals  while  most  cities  provide  only  one, 

While  the  city  has  continued  to  pro- 
vide more  and  more  expensive  service-s 
to  its  residents  and  employees,  the  tax 
ba.se  to  support  this  gtnei-osity  has  been 
eroding  as  a  direct  consequence.  The  city 
has  lost.  70  of  its  200  industry  headquar- 
ters since  1966  and  has  suffered  a  net  los.s 
of  420,000  jobs  in  6  years.  Near-financial 
collapse  is  the  end  result  of  years  of  over- 
extending  city  government  rather  than  a 
recession-induced  re;enue  shortfall.  The 
spirit  of  compromise  and  tough-minded 
reform  which  would  provide  a  more  sen- 
sible way  to  bail  out  New  York  ^eenis 
singularly  lacking  today. 

This  bill  is  not  sufficiently  targeted  and 
would  extend  aid  to  jurisdictions  where 
other  steps  have  proven  effective.  For  ex- 
ample, tile  State  of  California  has  signifi- 
cant unemployment  and  at  current  levels 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  some  $55  mil- 
lion annually  under  the  countercyclical 
formula.  Yet,  California  has  been  able 
to  balance  its  budget  by  extensive  cost- 
cutting  efforts  which  did  not  jeopardize 
the  effectiveness  of  its  public  service  pro  - 
grams, 

Otlier  State  and  local  goveriunents  are 
also  taking  steps  to  improve  performance 
standards  and  eliminate  costs  where  pro- 
ductivity is  low.  We  must  make  sure  that 
our  action  does  not  midercut  these  ef- 
forts to  reorganize  and  streamline  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  find  a  situation  today  where  cities 
and  States  have  spent  themselves  into  a 
corner  w  itliout  adequate  revenue  sources 
to  rely  on.  The  Incentive  to  spend  money 
where  it  does  the  most  good  is  absent 
w  hen  one  level  of  government  expands 
programs  and  increases  spending  and 
another  level  of  government  bears  the 
pressure  for  Increased  taxes  and  deficit 
spending.  Many  Governors  and  local  ad- 
ministrators are  boimd  by  law  to  balance 
their  budgets,  but,  by  relying  on  Federal 
money  to  cover  basic  operating  costs 
they  move  deeper  in  debt.  We  should  not 
continue  to  Ignore  the  Inadequacies  of 
State  and  local  government  finances  by 
shifting  responsibilities  to  Washington. 

Our  subcommittee  has  heard  hours  of 
testimony  from  oflScials  who  would  like 
Washington  to  send  more  money  home 
to  the  States.  The  prevailing  attitude  is 
that  money  is  free  in  Washington  and 
can  be  easily  divei-ted  to  the  States.  Let 
us  quickly  lay  this  mj'th  aside.  The  citi- 
zen is  not  fooled  by  this  assumption.  He 
knows  because  he  pays  the  taxes.  He 
knows  that  money  from  Washington  is 
collected  from  tlie  taxpayer.  The  pub- 
lic officials  in  tlie  States  often  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  tliat  money  from  Wasliington 
is  actually  paid  by  the  taxpayer  in  their 
respective  States.  While  the  State  of- 
ficials benefit  by  bringing  home  more 
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money,  the  taxpayer  stiH  has  to  bear  the 
burden. 

I  have  calculated  the  burlen  of  this 
program  to  the  taxpayers  in  i  ny  State  of 
Delaware  and  compared  it  wit  h  the  bene- 
fits the  State  and  local  jurlsdlc  tions  would 
receive  based  on  current  unemployment 
statistics  for  Delaware — which,  inci- 
dentally, exceed  the  national  average.  I 
have  found  that  Delaware  woiild  actually 
receive  less  than  it  must  expect  to  con- 
tribute to  finance  this  progra^i.  Puilher- 
more,  as  a  fiscal  measure,  this  program 
f«dls  to  provide  any  stimulus  in  the  lag- 
ging sectors  or  among  the  memployed 
where  it  Is  most  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  s  time  the 
Congress  assvmied  the  lead(  rship  and 
responsibility  expected  of  it  1  y  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  to  hold  he  line  on 
excessive  Federal  spending.  'Surely  we 
have  learned  to  avoid  permanent  Federal 
spending  commitments  such  a«  contained 
in  this  legislation  and  to  enact  programs 
which  are  targeted  to  areas  Nvhere  new 
funds  will  relieve  economic  ha  rdship  and 
assure  steady  growth  without  a  new  round 
of  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  The  time  of  the  Seiiator  from 
Delaware  has  expired. 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguish^  d  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recog^ilzed  for  2 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
enacted  many  bills  this  yeaf  that  at- 
tempt to  ameliorate  the  effits  of  the 
current  recession  on  various  [sectors  of 
our  society.  In  my  judgment^  much  of 
this  legislation  Is  Ineffective  land  based 
on  dlsproven  economic  policies  that  will 
only  serve  to  create  greater  distortions 
In  our  economy  In  the  all  toi)-near  fu- 
ture. I 

I  have  found  one  legislative  proposal, 
however,  which  would  help  State  and 
local  governments  adjust  toT  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  currenti  recession. 
The  measure  about  which  I  speak  is 
the  Senator  from  Maine's  proposal  to 
provide  "counter-cyclical"  revenue  shar- 
ing to  State  and  local  governments  In 
times  when  the  unemployment  rate  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  a  rec«ssion.  My 
support  for  this  idea  Is  premised  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  certain  llability|for  condi- 
tions and  consequences  It  sauses.  In 
other  words.  It  should  not.  ill  this  In- 
stance, leave  State  and  loci  govern- 
ments holding  the  bag  when  the  reces- 
sion, induced  by  wrongheaded,  economic 
policies  followed  by  the  Federall  Govern- 
ment, cut  deeply  into  tax  revenues  and 
budgetary  commitments,  especially  as  so 
many  of  those  commitments  have  been 
mandated  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  first  Instance. 

We  have  all  learned  how  seisitive  the 
tax  revenues  of  local  and  Stite  are  to 
recessions  or  booms.  In  times  A  full  em- 
ployment and  general  economic  pros- 
perity Government  revenue^  expand. 
This  Is  doubly  so  when  the  prispeilty  Is 
accompanied  by  Inflation;  wpen  gov- 
ernments, especially  those  walch  rely 
upon    progressive-rate    Inconje    taxes. 


reap  "wind-fall"  profits.  But  the  reverse 
is  true  when  a  recession  sets  In.  Antici- 
pated revenue  falls  to  Uve  up  to  budget 
projections.  The  result  Is  a  fiscal 
squeeze  which  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment did  not  cause  and  cannot  cate- 
gorically control. 

Therefore,  I  consider  It  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  Federal  Government  au- 
thority to  tsdce  o£f  the  shoulders  of  State 
and  local  government  a  financial  burden 
they  played  no  major  part  In  creating. 
While  I  am  happy  to  support  this 
"counter-cyclical"  revenue  sharing,  I 
have  a  warning  that  I  should  like  to 
offer.  This  legislation  should  not  become 
a  permanent  crutch.  It  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  means  by  which  State 
and  local  governments  are  encouraged 
to  undertake  heavy  new  financial  com- 
mitments during  times  of  prosperity, 
thinking  that  when  the  economy  slows 
down  the  Federal  Government  stands 
permanently  ready  to  bail  them  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions about  institutionalizing  the  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  bill  now  in  effect, 
and  which  we  will  shortly  be  called  upon 
to  extend. 

I  believe  that  Institutionalizing  the 
concept  of  a  general  revenue  sharing 
over  a  period  of  years  can  only  weaken 
State  and  local  governments  by  msiking 
them  dependent  on  Federal  sources  of 
Government  that,  for  political  reasons 
can  only  grow  over  a  period  of  years. 
Also — again  as  a  matter  of  political  con- 
formity—Federal strings  will  be  reat- 
tached to  the  funds  that  the  Congress 
recycles  back  to  the  States  and  localities 
from  which,  by  and  large,  they  have 
been  collected. 

Finally,  as  we  widen  the  gap  between 
local  governmental  responsibility  for 
spending  money  and  the  responsibility 
for  rationing  it  undercuts  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  soimd  govern- 
ment. 

Here  we  have  a  different  situation.  We 
have  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  carefully 
targeted  relief  to  help  the  hard  hit  units 
of  government  over  periods  of  crises 
that  the  Federal  Government  Itself 
created. 

My  one  major  concern  Is  that  the 
amendment  Increases  current  authori- 
zations by  more  than  $2  billion.  I  would 
hops,  however,  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  reduce  other  less  pro- 
ductive antirecessionary  measures  by 
an  equivalent  amount.  In  that  manner, 
the  net  effect  of  adopting  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  infiatlonary. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
di-stlnpuished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
sett=;,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  hopeful  that  this  amendment, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  It 


makes  sense  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  in  terms  of  the  critical  problems 
that  the  cities  and  the  country  are  fac- 
ing, and  it  makes  sense  from  an  equity 
point  of  view.  There  is  no  group  within 
our  country  that  has  been  more  adversely 
impacted  than  the  people  who  live  with- 
in the  cities  of  our  Nation,  the  urban 
areas  where  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  Uve,  and  where  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  personal  Income  taxes  are 
raised. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  coimtry  that  is 
bearing  the  primary  brunt  of  economic 
recession.  It  is  where  the  highest  imem- 
ployment  exists.  It  is  where  there  Is  the 
greatest  need  for  housing  and  education, 
for  mass  transit,  for  health  care  and 
other  social  services. 

The  counter-cyclical  aid  contained  in 
this  amendment  Is  targeted  to  those 
areas  enduring  the  most  severe  economic 
impact  since  the  Depression. 

"niese  cities  not  only  suffer  the  results 
or  declining  tax  revenues  due  to  declining 
employment  and  economic  stagnation; 
but  this  forces  them  to  layoff  even  more 
employees  and  to  cut  back  on  services.  It 
is  a  cycle  that  prolongs  recession. 

I  am  exceedingly  hopeful  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  recognize  this. 
Our  goal  is  not  to  create  a  pennanent 
system  of  grants:  it  is  geared  Instead  to 
decline  as  unemployment  declines  and 
to  increase  when  Joblessness  grows. 

Many  of  us  who  represent  urban  States 
like  myself  have  voted  for  the  farm  pro- 
grams and  voted  for  REA  because  we 
have  recognized  that  we  are  one  Nation, 
that  we  have  one  history,  and  that  we 
have  one  destiny.  One  tiistory  and  one 
destiny  includes  the  cities  of  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  Imperative  that  we  provide  this 
tai-geted  assistance  for  that  part  of  our 
Nation  which  has  seen  the  greatest  jump 
in  unemployment  in  the  past  2  years. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 
I  resei-ve  the  remainder  of  the  time  and 
jHeld  back  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Ml-.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  I  understand  the  moti- 
vation that  has  led  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  to  offer  it,  to  seek  some  re- 
lief for  State  and  local  government.  I 
want  to  point  up  one  or  two  fallacies  in 
tlie  ai-gument  as  I  see  it. 

First  of  all,  it  is  premised  on  the  idea 
that  tax  revenues  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  dropped  off  in  this  period 
of  recession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax 
revenues  to  States  have  not  di-opped  off 
anything  like  ttie  projections  would  in- 
dicate tliey  were  going  to.  liie  result  is 
tliat  State  governments  are  often  in  bet- 
ter financial  condition  than  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  than  are  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  have  enough 
time.  I  would  like  to. 

Under  this  amendment  about  one- 
third  of  this  money  goes  to  the  State 
governments  and  the  other  two-thirds 
to  local  governments.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing mostly  about  local  governments.  Most 
of  the  local  governments  are  hurt  under 
a  condition  like  this  where  budgetary 
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limitations  are  imposed  because  of  tlie 
lack  of  collection  of  taxes.  Local  govern- 
ments are  in  whole  or  in  major  part  de- 
pendent upon  ad  valorem  taxation.  Ad 
valorem  taxation  nonpayment  is  not  a 
loss  of  revenue  except  in  the  year  in 
which  it  is  not  paid.  It  Is  simply  deferred 
to  some  future  year.  Most  State  statutes 
of  which  I  am  aware  allow  the  looal  gov- 
ernments to  issue  tax  anticipation  notes 
so  that  tliey  can  borrow  in  anticipation 
of  those  revenues.  So  this  revenue  is  not 
lost  to  them.  It  is  a  deferred  revenue. 
It  may  be  more  expensive  because  they 
have  to  borrow  in  order  to  make  the  ex- 
penditure but  they  get  it. 

If  this  amendment  is  paK.-5ed.  they  not 
only  will  collect  under  this  because  of  the 
dowiward  trend  in  revenues,  they  v.ill 
get  it  back  later  when  they  actually  col- 
lect those  ad  valorem  taxes.  They  will, 
in  effect,  have  had  an  added  increment 
in  their  spending  allowance  because  of 
the  largess  of  a  Federal  Government  that 
does  not  have  a  future  income  to  offset 
the  additional  deficit  that  they  will  be 
incurring  as  a  result  of  this.  I  tliink  the 
emotion  is  correct.  Tlie  concern  for  the 
plight  of  local  governments  is  correct.  I 
think  they  have  a  long-term  problem 
but  this  is  not  tlie  way  to  address  that 
long-term  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  1  minute-  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  1  minute. 

I  regret  that  I  have  only  1  minute,  and 
I  also  regret  having  to  oppose  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maine.  I  do  not 
oppose  liim  in  principle  but  I  am  ui 
agieement  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  particularly  since  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Revenue  Sharing.  We  have  had  extensive 
hearings  on  revenue  sharing.  As  soon  as 
we  are  through  marking  up  the  industry 
tax  bill,  we  will  be  ready  for  a  markup 
on  this  matter.  Throughout  the  hearings, 
everyone  who  has  testified  before  us  ha.s 
consistently  pointed  out  one  thing  in  all 
their  testimony,  the  importance  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  amount  of  money  they  are 
going  to  get  over  a  period  of  time.  This 
bill,  with  the  triggering  mechanism  of 
6-percent  unemployment  at  both  the  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  level  does  not 
provide  that  certainty.  If  the  national 
unemployment  rate  drops  below  6  per- 
cent, the  money  is  cut  off,  just  like  that. 
If  the  State  unemployment  rate  drops 
below  6  percent,  the  locals  are  cut  off.  So 
there  is  no  way  to  plan.  We  are  encour- 
aging frivolous  spending  because  they 
will  only  have  money  for  a  short  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  do  not  have  time. 
I  only  have  1  minute. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  program  that 
I  tliink  we  ought  to  see  enacted.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  bill  for  public 
participation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  There  are  no  strings 
on  how  money  shall  be  used.  States  and 


localities  are  not  subject  to  any  requii-e- 
ments  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of 
fimds.  There  are  no  priority  categories. 
Pmids  do  not  even  have  to  be  spent  in 
accordance  with  State  or  local  law.  The 
public  is  not  required  to  be  involved  at  all 
in  setting  priorities.  Distributions  to  lo- 
cal units  of  government  for  which  no 
unemployment  data  is  available  receive 
funds  on  the  basis  of  a  Str.te-submitted 
formula — an  invitation  for  an  intrastate 
T'Oliticiil  donnjbrook. 

The  distributioji  of  funds  in  tliis  bill 
is  based  on  the  rate  of  "excess  unem- 
ployment" in  the  juri-sdiction  and  its  tax 
collections — using  the  same  data  Census 
maintains  for  general  revenue  sharing. 
Under  tliis  formula  there  is  no  accoimt 
taken  of  tax  effort  relative  to  income 
leveLs — only  to  the  total  taxes  collected. 

If  we  were  to  take  $2  billion  and  add  it 
to  the  more  than  $6  billion  scheduled  to 
be  distributed  under  general  revenue 
sharing,  30  States  would  receive  a  larger 
percentage  of  this  $2  billion  than  they 
would  under  the  special  formiUa  incor- 
porated in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  proposed  bih.  Additionally, 
the  way  in  which  "excess  unemploy- 
ment" is  determined  causes  a  State  with 
extended  unemployment  to  actually  re- 
ceive less  funding  than  States  with  only 
recent  high  imemployment.  Alaska,  for 
example,  has  had  high  unemployment 
during  the  base  period  Januaiy  1, 1967,  to 
December  31.  1969,  as  well  as  a  current 
11.8-percent  unemployment  rate.  Its  un- 
employment factor  under  this  program 
turns  out  to  be  smaller  than  that  of 
Maryland's,  although  Maryland's  present 
unemployment  rate  is  only  6.2  percent. 
West  Virginia  is  m  a  similar  position.  Un- 
der thLs  program,  assistance  for  high  un- 
employment is  geared  toward  unemploy- 
ment that  has  existed  since  1969. 

Funding  under  this  program  is  ex- 
tremely volatile.  Unemployment  data  for 
particular  States  and  localities  can  vary 
greatly  from  period  to  period.  There  is 
no  opportunity  for  budgeting  the  use  of 
these  funds  on  any  systematic  basis.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  this  un- 
certain kind  of  fiuiding  will  be  used  to 
finance  jobs  or  purchase  capital  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  the  real  danger  in  this 
program  is  tliat  it  could  justify  a  $2  bil- 
lion-plus reduction  in  general  revenue 
sharing  funding. 

There  is  no  cap  on  entitlement.s.  Based 
on  present  levels  of  unemployment,  $2 
billion  would  be  authorized  for  this  pro- 
gram. Should  unemployment  rise  to  "de- 
pression era"  levels,  this  program  alone 
could  call  for  spending  of  over  $10  bil- 
lion. 

Ill  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget — fiscal  year  1976  (S.  Con. 
Res.  32)  the  Budget  Committee  reported 
that  it  considered  the  possibiUty  of 
emergency  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments.  No  funds  were 
specifically  allocated  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  a  program  (S.  Rept.  94-77, 
page  96> .  In  reporting  S.  1359,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  report  attempts  to 
sidestep  this  problem  by  noting  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  approved  $2.1  bil- 
lion for  "additional  temporai-y  recovery 
programs"  (see  page  12  of  S.  Rept.  94- 


292  and  page  29  of  S.  Rept.  94-77) .  Ac- 
cordingly, Senator  Muskie  is  suggesting 
we  use  all  of  the  money  for  teniporarj'  re- 
covei-y  progi'ams  such  as  public  service 
Jobs  for  direct  payments  to  State  and 
local  governments,  with  absolutely  no 
direction  as  to  how  such  funds  should 
be  utihzed.  The  program  is  not  coimter- 
cyclicnl.  It  fails  to  fhiance  its  expendi- 
tures during  periods  of  high  employment. 
Although  called  countercyclical,  this  pro- 
gram only  makes  payouts  and  does  not 
generate  any  revenues  during  periods  of 
high  employment  to  fund  payments  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment.  It 
v.ould  aijpear  that  the  primary  reason 
for  not  taking  sucl;  an  approach  was  the 
avoidft.nce  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  with  respect  to  the 
raising  of  revenues. 

Ill  terms  of  directing  aid  when  it  i.s 
needed,  this  program  fails  to  do  so.  There 
is  a  3-month  lag  in  the  adjustment  of 
data,  .^s  a  result  payments  will  come 
after  the  first  pain  of  liigh  miemploy- 
ment  and  at  a  time  when  the  situation 
may  liave  already  been  reversed.  Spend- 
ing will  be  fostered  even  though  the 
economy  has  turned  unward  and  such 
spending  could  be  inflationary.  Also,  en- 
titlements could  be  terminated  when  the 
economy  has  started  to  decline  and  such 
a  trigger  could  be  recessionary.  If  it  is 
argued  tliat  the  money  Involved  is  too 
small  to  have  this  effect,  the  logical  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  program  could  have 
the  slightest  effect  as  a  countercyclical 
device,  since  very  little  money  is  allo- 
cated for  such  a  massive  Job. 

The  triggering  mechanism  for  this 
program  also  presents  serious  problems. 
If  unemployment  drops  below  6  percent 
for  a  given  quarter  nationally,  the  pro- 
gram is  terminated  regardless  of  individ- 
ual State  or  local  rates  of  unemployment. 
For  large  States  or  States  with  high  mi- 
emplnyment  rates  the  cut-off  of  funds 
once  tiie  program  was  in  place  could  be 
disastrous.  If  the  unemployment  rate 
hovered  around  6  percent,  with  a  rate  of 
5.8  percent  one  quarter,  6.2  percent  the 
following  quarter,  and  5.9  percent  the 
third  quarter,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
an  on-off  switch  could  be  highly  disrup- 
tive. A  similar  problem  would  be  faced 
at  the  State  level  and  at  the  local  level. 

There  is  already  now  in  place  the 
Comprehensive  Emplo>-ment  and  Train- 
ing Act — CETA — a  categorical  program 
v.-hich  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  im- 
employment problem. 

This  categorical  should  be  allowed  to 
work,  without  the  threat  of  a  cutback  in 
funds  because  of  the  passage  of  this  mis- 
guided countercyclical  bill. 

In  substance,  this  countercyclical  bill 
is  a  variation  of  general  revenue  sharing, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  it  ought  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  general 
revenue  sharing,  which  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  I  am  go- 
ing to  support  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
want  Senators  to  have  any  misunder- 
standings about  my  vote.  I  am  going  to 
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,ts  flre  de- 
and  hire 


rote  for  it  because  I  think  t  le  concept 
Is  right.  To  cast  a  negative  Vote  might 
lead  some  people  to  conclude  that  I  do 
not  think  It  is  a  good  approach. 

I  am  not  sure  the  tiiggerljig  mecha- 
nism Is  right.  Senator  Mo^^^oiA,  my  sen- 
ior Senator,  might  be  right,  t  iiat  we  are 
burdening  an  economic  develqpment  bill. 
All  of  that  can  be  worked 
futiire.  But  the  facts  are  thai  if  we  had 
this  kind  of  bill— and  here  a(  :ain  I  hate 
to  say  this  with  the  Senator 
York  here — if  we  had  It  before  we  put 
the  emergency  CETA  measun ;  on  I  can- 
not believe  we  would  not  have 
threefold  over  it,  because  wh  it  we  have 
Boing  in  it  is  a  city  has  to  qit  back  Its 
police  department,  ait  back 
partment  and  then  go  out 
emergency  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!^.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  S^ator  yield 
an  additional  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  will  have  to  go 
out  and  hire  emergency  emiloyees  un- 
der an  emergency  bill,  while  they  have 
the  problem  of  providing  serdce  during 
these  emergency  times.  The  Se  nator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has  a  jood  point, 
that  It  probably  should  lave  gone 
through  the  Committee  on  Fi  nance,  and 
deserved  further  hearings.  Tl  lis  Senator 
Is  voting  for  it  becaiise  at  thii  particular 
time  In  history  as  a  concept,  a  temporary 
measure  to  help  the  munlc  palities  of 
our  United  States.  It  is  the  b<  st  measure 
to  hit  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  in- 
stant; it  Is  QUlck.  It  is  not  goi  tig  to  go  on 


against  it 
understand 


forever,  et  cetera.  If  I  vote 

late,  I  want  the  Senator  to 

in  terms  of  the  overall  budget  and  other 

factors. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senlator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  mucli  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEA.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  4  minuies  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
1  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill  is  a  major  cai  ise  of  mine. 
I  am  for  it.  But  we  cannot  equate  this 
with  revenue  sharing.  They  are  two  en- 
tirely different  concepts.  Thii  is  counter 
cyclical  It  deals  with  local  government. 
I  do  not  care  how  many  public  works  bills 
pass,  if  we  do  not  have  stron ;  local  gov 
emments  to  Implement  then,  nobody  is 
going  to  be  working  in  this  co  intry.  That 
is  the  fundamental  question  fe  have  be 
fore  us.  Are  we  going  to  keep 
system  Intact?  Are  we  goini  to  keep  it 
viable?  Are  we  going  to  mafe  it  work? 
Or  are  we  going  to  destroy  it 
eral  policy  over  whicli  tlie 
errunent,  the  mayor,  the 
county  judge,  the  governor 
else  at  that  level  has  any  cbntrol? 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  h  to  provide 
assistance  to  sustain  the  federal  sys- 
tem; and  without  that,  all  tiie  Jobs  bills 
in  the  world  are  not  going  to  work. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPIJCER  (Mi*. 
Mathiasj  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre'^dent,  how 
much  time  is  left  to  me' 


kith  a  Fed- 
local  gov- 
iheriff,   the 
or  anybody 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine;  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  3  minutes. 

First  of  all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Senators  Pell  and 
Cranston  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  these  three  brief  points: 

This  Ls  not  revenue  sharing;  nothing 
like  It,  It  is  a  grant  program.  If  this  grant 
program  falls  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee  ought  to  get  the  water  pol- 
lution program,  the  education  program, 
the  health  program,  and  everj-  grant  pro- 
gram fmided  by  Congi-ess. 

There  was  no  tnist  fund  connected 
with  this.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  rev- 
enue sharing.  It  has  never  been  called 
revenue  sharing  by  those  who  conceived 
the  idea  or  those  who  support  it.  When 
the  bill  was  introduced,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian examined  it  closely  at  my  request, 
to  determine  where  it  should  be  refen-ed, 
and  he  determined  that  because  there 
was  no  trust  fmid  involved  it  should  not 
be  refen-ed  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

This  is  not  revenue  sharing.  Secondly, 
it  is  not  a  sul>stitute  for  it.  So  this  com- 
parison between  the  two  is  irrelevant. 

I  favor  revenue  sharing,  which  is  an 
ongoing  program  of  support  to  local  gov- 
eiTunents  on  the  basis  of  giving  those 
governments  a  share  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nues generated  within  their  borders.  This 
is  not  that.  Tills  is  an  attempt  to  give 
assistance  to  local  and  State  governments 
that  are  impacted  by  recession. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  implies 
that  those  that  are  not  impacted  by  the 
recession  ouglit  to  share  in  it.  Well,  we 
had  th.it  kind  of  vote  earlier  this  after- 
noon, which  was  won  by  those  who  vote 
against  the  need  concept.  Let  us  not  make 
tlie  same  mistake  here. 

This  is  antirecession  program.  Those 
jurisdictions  which  are  hurt  by  unem- 
ployment and  reduced  production,  whose 
revenues  are  shrinking — and  the  total 
of  that,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  is  $8  billion,  according  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee — are  taking 
three  kinds  of  budgetai-y  action. 
First,  they  lay  off  employees. 
Second,  they  increase  property  taxes. 
Yes,  revenues  are  up  because  of  Increased 
property  taxes. 

Third,  Uiey  postpone  ongoing  capital 
Improvement  programs,  which  have  to 
do  with  Jobs  dii-ectly. 

Finally,  if  you  have  increa.ses  in  prop- 
erty taxes  that  impact  on  private  indus- 
try, which  is  already  laboring  under  the 
burden  of  recession  in  these  communi- 
ties, and  if  they  are  Impacted,  there  are 
more  jobs  lost,  as  was  testified  to  by  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change last  monUi. 

Increases  in  taxes  in  New  York  result- 
ing from  the  present  situation  In  New 
York  could  cost  20,000  private  jobs.  So 
what  we  are  talking  about  Is  not  just  a 
stimulus  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, but  a  .stimulus  to  help  the  econo- 


mies which  have  undermined  their  reve- 
nues Eind  created  unemployment  by  dras- 
tic cuts  In  their  budgets. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about;  do  not 
be  misled  by  all  this  talk  about  commit- 
tee Jm-isdictlon  and  all  this  talk  about 
whether  it  is  revenue  sharing,  after  nil. 
It  is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mv.self  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recofeniz^d  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Muskie  amendment  provides  for  an  al- 
location to  State  and  local  governments 
of  one-third  and  two-thirds,  respective- 
ly, of  the  sums  authorized  in  this  legis- 
lation. Tlie  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  reserve  one-third  of 
the  amounts  Appropriated  pui-siiant  to  the 
authorization  under  section  202  for  e.ach 
calendar  quarter  for  the  purpose  of  making 
emergency  iiupport  granta, 

Tlie  same  language  is  used  with  re- 
sjiect  to  local  governments. 

What  is  revenue  sharing?  Is  not  reve- 
nue sharing  support  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments?  Is  not  this  bill  de- 
signed to  make  support  grants  to  State 
and  local  govenvments? 

You  can  change  the  name,  but  you 
cannot  change  the  identification.  You 
cannot  change  the  fact  that  this  money 
is  going  to  State  and  local  governments. 

I  want  to  make  this  point:  This  money 
is  not  designed  to  create  jobs.  It  is  de- 
signed merely  to  help  the  budgetary 
process  within  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

How  much  are  the  States  getting  iii 
revenue  .sharing  today?  Six  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  And  how  much  are  the  States 
getting  in  public  service  jobs,  $2  billion 
a  year? 

This  is  an  autliorizatlon  for  3  years, 
for  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $6 
billion. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  in  con- 
clusion is  this:  If  we  burden  the  public 
works  bill  with  an  additional  $6  billion 
in  auihoriJ^ations,  the  President  will  veto 
the  entire  measure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired. 

.\.NlIEf.LF.?i>10N     AID     TO     ST.\rE     AND     1.0C.*!. 
COVIRNMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  my  colleagues  (Sena- 
tors Muskie,  Ribicoff.  and  Brock)  and 
I  offer  today  addresses  one  of  the  most 
pressing  economic  problems  that  our  Na- 
tion faces  today — the  declining  fiscal 
position  of  State  and  local  governments. 
It  ts  a  problem  that  economic  policy  has 
often  ignored  in  the  past  but  one  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  today. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  State 
and  local  government  sector  is  already 
experiencing  severe  recession-induced  fi- 
nancial problems.  Last  year,  imprece- 
dented  inflation  rates  and  soaring  energy 
costs  played  havoc  with  the  costs  of  op- 
erating State  and  local  governments. 
This  year,  the  recession  has  delivered  the 
second  blow  of  tiie  economic  double- 
whammy.  First,  the  recession  has  seri- 
ously eroded  the  revenue  raising  capacity 
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of  state  and  local  governments.  Charles 
Schultze  of  the  Broolungs  Institution 
has  estimated  that  the  current  recession 
is  causing  an  $11  billion  revenue  short- 
fall for  State  and  local  governments. 
That  is  $11  billion  that  these  govern- 
ments could  use  to  provide  services  if  we 
had  more  reasonable  unemployment 
rates. 

Second,  recession  creates  additional 
demands  for  State  and  local  government 
services.  Increased  demand  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  welfare,  and 
food  stamp  programs,  though  often  fi- 
nanced by  higher  levels  of  government, 
must  be  administered  at  the  local  gov- 
ernment level. 

That  means  more  employees.  PubUcly 
supported  health  and  mental  health  in- 
stitutions are  frequented  by  a  larger 
share  of  the  population.  That  means 
more  employees.  Public  recreation  ac- 
tivities are  often  substituted  for  more 
expensive  vacations  and  private  activi- 
ties. Once  again,  more  employees.  The 
trend  is  certainly  clear.  Recession  re- 
duces revenues  and  raises  expenditures, 
causing  budget  deficits  and  a  financial 
squeeze.  The  more  serious  the  recession 
is,  the  tighter  the  squeeze.  And  this  year, 
the  squeeze  is  the  tightest  it  has  been 
since  the  depression. 

One  need  only  take  a  look  at  the  com- 
bined surplus  or  deficit  of  all  State  and 
local  governments  to  get  a  clear  Idea  of 
the  rapid  deterioration  In  their  fiscal 
position.  In  1972,  the  enactment  of  rev- 
enue sharing  and  a  reasonably  strong 
economy  combined  to  produce  a  $4  bil- 
lion surplus.  In  1973,  this  surplus  dis- 
appeared and  the  combined  State  and 
local  sector  was  essentially  in  balance. 
In  1974,  the  combination  of  unprece- 
dented Inflation  and  severe  imemploy- 
ment  caused  a  $7.9  billion  deficit.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1975,  the  deficit  was  $11.5 
billion  at  an  annual  rate.  Clearly,  the 
recession,  through  its  impact  on  revenues 
and  expenditures,  has  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  State  and  local  government 
budgets. 

However,  there  is  a  limit  on  the  length 
of  time  and  the  magnitude  of  deficit 
spending  in  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  engage.  At  some  point.  If 
the  recession  is  severe  enough — which 
this  one  certainly  is — tlie  depletion  of 
working  capital  carried  from  previous 
years  and  the  limitations  of  budget 
shenanigans  force  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  undertake  austerity  meas- 
ures to  balance  their  budgets  or  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  deficits.  What  results  are 
tax  Increases,  cuts  in  current  service 
levels  and  capital  construction  delays  or 
cancellations — actions  which  directly 
undermine  Federal  Government  efforts 
to  stimulate  the  economy. 

A  recent  survey  undertaken  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  I 
chair,  confirmed  the  existence  of  pre- 
cisely this  phenomena.  The  survey 
foxmd  that  State  and  local  governments 
will  undertake  almost  $8  billion  wortli  of 
destabilizing  budget  actions  this  year — 
$3.6  billion  in  tax  increases.  $3.3  billion 
in  cuts  in  current,  or  real,  service  levels, 
and  approximately  $1  billion  In  delayed 
or  canceled  capital  construction  proj- 
ects. The  cuts  in  expenditures  will  pre- 


cipitate the  removal  of  140,000  public 
employees  from  their  jobs  tlirough  lay- 
offs or  attrition — all  in  the  middle  of  the 
worst  recession  since  the  Second  World 
War. 

The  tax  Increases  and  expenditure 
cutbacks  will  occur  at  both  the  State 
and  local  government  level.  State  gov- 
ernments will  raise  taxes  by  $2.1  billion, 
reduce  seiTlces  by  $1.9  billion  and  delay 
or  cancel  approximately  $400  million  in 
capital  construction.  Local  governments 
will  be  forced  to  raise  taxes  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion, to  reduce  expenditures  by  $1.4  bil- 
lion, and  to  cancel  or  delay  upwards 
of  $600  million  in  capital  construction 
projects. 

In  essence.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  undertakins  an  $8  billion  shift 
toward  a  more  restrictive  fiscal  policy, 
while  the  Federal  Goveinment  is  simul- 
taneously Injecting  $25  billion  of  new 
stimulus  into  the  economy.  While  the 
Federal  Government  is  reducing  taxes 
in  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
State  and  local  governments  are  limiting 
the  strength  of  the  recovery  by  raising 
taxes.  Even  worse,  we  are  cutting  the 
progressive  Income  tax,  focusing  on  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  and  their 
raising  regressive  or  proportional  taxes, 
hurting  the  same  group  to  which  we  are 
trying  to  provide  relief.  Essentially,  the 
Government  is  giving  with  one  hand 
and  taking  away  with  the  other.  The 
same  problem  exists  in  the  public  jobs 
progi-am  in  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments layoff  employees  while  the 
Federal  Government  is  trying  to  create 
new  employment  opportimities.  Need- 
less to  say,  an  economic  policy  in  which 
the  Government  giveth  and  the  Govern- 
ment taketh  away  is  less  than  effective. 

While,  the  aggregate  budget  adjust- 
ments are  certainly  severe,  they  mask  the 
fact  that  almost  all  of  the  budget  ad- 
justments occurred  in  jurisdictions  with 
high  unemployment  rates.  The  21  local 
governments  smveyed  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  above  12  percent  made  budget 
adjustments  equal  to  14  percent  of  their 
budgets.  By  contrast,  the  governments 
with  unemployment  rates  below  9  per- 
cent raised  taxes  and  cut  services  at 
a  rate  equal  to  less  than  3  percent  of 
their  budgets.  Thus,  lower  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  local  governments 
meant  far  fewer  tax  increases  and  ex- 
penditures cutbacks. 

The  effect  of  imemployment  Is  even 
niore  evident  in  the  State  budgets,  State 
governments  with  unemployment  rates 
below  8  percent  made  adjustments  equal 
to  1.3  percent  of  their  budgets  while 
tlie  States  with  unemployment  rates 
above  1 1  percent  undertook  tax  increases 
and  expenditure  cutbacks  equal  to  al- 
most 12  percent  of  their  budgets. 
Clearly,  the  major  factor  influcnting  the 
severity  of  the  budget  crisis  is  the  sever- 
ity of  the  unemployment  problem  in 
tli5it  particular  jurisdiction. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  JEC  survey 
clearly  shows,  the  budget  adjustments 
are  most  severe  where  the  impact  of  the 
recession  is  already  the  greatest.  TTiis 
means  that  communities  that  are  escap- 
ing the  national  recession  are  also  avoid- 
ing budget  crises  that  would  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  their  economies.  On  the 


other  hand,  those  jurisdictions  that  are 
already  hard  hit  by  the  recession,  will 
suffer  a  second  blow  as  the  local  tax  in- 
creases, expenditure  cutbacks,  and  layoffs 
ripple  through  their  local  economies. 

But  many  will  argue  that  this  res  trie - 
tiveness  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
governments  is  a  positive  development — 
that  a  little  belt- tightening  is  necessary 
for  all  sectors.  These  people  suggest  that 
State  and  local  governments  can  always 
cut  expenditures  and  weather  the  storm. 
However,  in  my  opinion  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  these  budget  adjustments  on  na- 
tional economic  policy  and  the  concen- 
tration of  these  adverse  impacts  in  what 
are  already  high  unemployment  States 
and  localities  suggests  that  some  Federal 
action  is  extremely  desirable. 

Several  justifications  for  Federal  as- 
sistance exist.  First,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  a  major  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy, employing  12  million  people  and 
spending  over  $200  billion  annually.  No 
single  sector  of  the  economy  can  ap- 
proach the  level  of  employment  found  in 
the  State  and  local  sector  and  no  na- 
tional economic  policy  can  restore  eco- 
nomic prosperity  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  this  sector.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  de- 
mand for  State  and  local  government 
services  does  not  decline  during  a  cyclical 
downturn,  imllke  the  demand  for  goods 
produced  by  the  private  sector. 

Second,  It  is  unrealistic  and  in  most 
cases  illegal  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  stabilize  their  budget  actions 
by  undertaking  separate  fiscal  policies 
through  deficit  spending.  Forty-five 
States  have  constitutional  or  statutory 
provisions  that  require  State  and  local 
governments  to  operate  with  balanced 
budgets.  However,  even  if  these  constitu- 
tional requirements  did  not  exist,  one 
could  not  realistically  expect  the  thou- 
sands of  State  and  local  governments  to 
coordinate  their  economic  policies,  thus 
formulating  a  consistent  fiscal  policy. 

Third,  only  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  resources  and  the  budget  flexibil- 
ity to  cushion  the  impact  of  the  recession 
on  specific  governments,  thus  redressing 
the  fiscal  imbalances.  It  is  certainly  un- 
realistic to  expect  the  wealthier  States  to 
voluntarily  share  their  fiscal  resources 
with  the  high  unemployment  States. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  can  ac- 
complish this  redistribution  of  fiscal  re- 
sources, thus  lessening  the  tendency  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  restrict 
the  economy  in  precisely  those  geo- 
graphic areas  where  the  recession  is  al- 
ready most  severe. 

Finally,  there  is  a  significant  role  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  play  in 
coordinating  fiscal  policy.  Only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  insure  that  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  tax  and 
expenditure  policies  are  all  supportive  of 
Federal  Government  policy  to  stimulate 
a  recovery. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  offering 
to  this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  economic  needs  I 
have  just  described.  It  is  a  logical  com- 
plement to  other  stimulative  policies  that 
we  have  already  undertaken.  It  will  en- 
courage consistency  In  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  budget  policies  and 
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will  help  cxishion  the  impact  oi 
on  States  and  cities  hardest 
recession. 

It  is  also  an  idea,  which  I  ani 
say  was  first  offered  to  the 
the  committee  I  chair,  the  J)oint 
nomic  Committee.  In  its  1971 
Review  of  the  Economy,"  the 
ommended : 

The  Federal  Government  shou 
system  of  grant  payments  to  Stat « 
governments   to   compensate    su<h 
ments  for  the  shortfall  In  their  01  m 
enues  caused  by  high  unemploym  snt. 

This  recommendation  was  reiterated 
in  the  committee's  Decemb;r  report 
"Achieving  Price  Stability  Thr  )Ugli  Eco- 
nomic Growth"  and  later  in  the  "1975 
Joint  Economic  Report."  In  the  1974  re- 
port the  committee  recommem  led : 

A  counter-cyclical  revenue  assls  ance  grant 
should  be  enacted  to  compensate  State  and 
local  governments  for  revenue  sh  jrtfalls  as- 
sociated with  significant  cyclical   lownturns. 

The  counter-cyclical  aid  pDposal  in- 
corporated in  this  amendmen ;  contains 
many  of  the  same  provisions  that  the 
JEC  has  consistently  recommei  ided  since 
1971. 

In  addition  to  assisting  Stat<  and  local 
governments  to  deal  with  thuir  budget 
crises,  this  amendment  is  an  ileal  com- 
ponent of  our  antii-ecession  fk  cal  policy. 
First,  the  program  triggers  on  as  soon 
as  the  national  unemployment  rate 
reaches  6  percent  so  there  are  no  delays 
in  initiating  the  stimulative  spending. 
Second,  the  program  triggers  off  as  soon 
as  the  unemplojrment  rate  falls  below  6 
percent,  insiuring  that  no  spenc  ing  occurs 
as  the  economy  moves  closer  ( 0  full  em- 
plojonent  and  no  permanent  drains  on 
the  Treasury  are  created.  Thir  i,  the  pro- 
gram contains  a  requirement  that  all 
funds  allocated  under  this  anendment 
must  be  spent  within  6  months  of  receipt 
by  the  State  or  local  government,  fur- 
ther insuring  that  stimulus  is  injected 
quickly  into  the  economy  an  I  that  in- 
flationary spending  will  not  cccur  after 
the  recession.  Fourth,  the  proi  ram  care- 
fully targets  assistance  to  <  nly  those 
communities  that  have  signifii  lant  needs 
so  it  avoids  wasting  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources. Finally,  the  level  of  :  unding  of 
the  program  varies  with  the  n£  tional  un- 
employment rate  so  the  level  of  assist- 
ance is  alway  commensurate  with  the 
level  of  need. 

The  same  advantages  that  make  this 
program  an  effective  antirecession  pro- 
graim  eUminate  any  inflationi  ry  impact 
it  might  have.  Since  the  program  turns 
off  as  soon  as  the  national  inemploy- 
ment  rate  reaches  6  percent  tliere  is  ab- 
solutely no  danger  of  inflation;  iry  spend- 
ing continuing  after  the  reoission  has 
ended. 

Finally,  this  amendment  clearly  fits 
within  the  constraints  of  the  C  oncurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget.  In  that  reso- 
lution, the  House  and  the  Itenate  set 
aside  $2.1  billion  in  outlays  f either  for 
an  accelerated  public  works  program  or 
some  other  appropi-iate  stimulative  pro- 
gram that  Congress  may  decide  to  enact, 
such  as  emergency  financial  a^istance  to 
State  and  local  governments."  The  com- 
bined outlays  of  S.  1587  and  t  le  amend- 
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ment  we  are  proposing  would  fall  below 
that  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  we 
are  offering  today  is  a  logical  comple- 
ment to  other  stimulative  programs  that 
Congress  has  enacted  and  an  integral 
component  of  our  recovery  strategy.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded as  part  of  my  remarks  the  recent 
study  by  the  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
This  study  relates  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments  as 
affected  by  imemployment. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Comprehensive  Study  op  State  and  Local 

Governmental   Finances — Bt   the   Joint 

Economic  Committee 

summart  and  conclusions 

State  Governments:  The  survey  of  48  states 
clearly  indicates  that  the  current  economic 
situation  has  had  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
state  government  fiscal  situation.  In  ag- 
gregate, the  48  state  governments  surveyed 
began  Fiscal  Year  1975  with  a  combined 
surplus  of  $6.5  bUllo:-.  approximately  seven 
percent  of  their  total  expenditures.  This  sur- 
plus will  be  reduced  to  $3.9  billion  at  the  end 
of  FT  1975,  still  four  percent  of  total  state 
expenditures. 

Despite  this  significant  aggregate  surplus, 
20  states  will  enact  tax  Increases  In  1975. 
Seventeen  states  will  enact  general  fund  tax 
increases  and  five  will  enact  increases  in  fuel 
taxes,  which  wlU  be  dedicated  to  their  high- 
way funds  (two  states  will  enact  both  high- 
way and  general  fund  tax  increases) .  The 
total  value  of  these  tax  Increases  will  be 
$2.1  billion,  or  aproximately  two  percent  of 
the  aggregate  state  budget.  The  tax  increases 
will  be  slightly  offset  by  $50  mUlion  In  tax 
reductions  that  will  be  undertaken  by  four 
states. 

Significant  budget  adjustments  will  also  be 
made  in  expenditures.  Twenty-two  states  will 
be  forced  to  reduce  current  levels  of  service 
in  order  to  keep  their  budgets  in  balance. 
The  total  value  of  these  expenditure  reduc- 
tions Is  $1.9  billion,  again  approximately  two 
percent  of  the  aggregate  state  budget.  Only 
two  states  except  to  expand  upon  current 
service  levels,  increashig  expenditures  above 
normal  rates  of  growth  by  approximately  $100 
million. 

The  paradox  of  large  surpluses  accom- 
panied by  significant  tax  rate  increases  and 
service  cuts  is  easUy  explained  by  more 
careful  examination  of  the  fiscal  position  of 
individual  state  governments.  Specifically, 
the  energy-producing  and  farm  states  possess 
a  large  percentage  of  the  unencumbered  sur- 
pluses, while  the  high  unemployment  states 
(unemployment  rates  above  the  national 
average)  are  responsible  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  tax  increases  and  service  cuts.  Clear- 
ly, there  is  a  significant  mismatch  of  available 
resources  and  fiscal  needs. 

The  13  energy-producing  states  entered  the 
current  fiscal  year  with  a  combined  surplus 
of  $2.1  bUlion.  This  surplus  is  expected  to  be 
reduced  by  14  percent  to  $1.8  billion  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Despite  this  slight  re- 
duction, the  unencumbered  surplus  vrill  still 
be  eight  percent  of  the  total  budget  for  the 
energy  states.  The  existence  of  significant 
surpluses,  combined  with  large  increases  In 
energy  related  revenues,  has  left  the  energy 
states  in  a  very  strong  financial  position.  Only 
four  energy  states  will  enact  tax  increases 
while  two  will  enact  tax  reductions.  The  In- 
crease in  revenues  will  be  about  $100  million, 
80  percent  from  coal  and  oil  levies,  while  the 
value  of  the  tax  reductions  is  about  $45  mil- 


lion. The  $S5-mllllon  net  tax  increases  is  only 
.24  percent  of  total  budget  of  the  energy 
states.  Similarly,  only  four  energy  states  re- 
duced services  by  a  total  of  $100  million, 
while  one  Increased  services  by  $80  miUion,  a 
net  reduction  of  only  $30  million,  or  only 
.09  percent  of  the  energy  states'  budgets. 
The  13  energy  states  wUl  tmdertake  defla- 
tionary budget  adjustments  equal  to  only 
.33  percent  of  their  total  budgets. 

The  eight  states  heavily  dependent  on 
agricultural  income  are  in  almost  as  solid 
a  financial  condition.  These  eight  states  en- 
tered the  fiscal  year  with  an  unencumbered 
surplus  of  $1.1  billion.  This  surplus  will  be 
reduced  by  28  percent  to  $.8  bUUon  by  the 
end  of  FY  1975,  but  will  still  constitute  nine 
percent  of  the  combined  budget  of  the  agri- 
cultural states.  Unlike  the  energy  states, 
however,  the  agricultural  states  will  partial- 
ly deplete  their  surpluses,  since  farm  prices 
have  declined  and  farm  incomes  are  dropping. 
Four  agricultural  states  will  increase  taxes 
by  a  total  of  $170  million  (80  percent  In  fuel 
taxes)  while  two  wUl  marginally  reduce 
taxes  by  $5  million.  The  $165-mllllon  net 
tax  increase  Is  1.8  percent  of  the  combined 
budget  of  the  agricultural  states.  One  agri- 
cultural state  will  reduce  services  by  about 
$100  million,  while  another  will  increase  cur- 
rent service  levels  by  $20  million.  The  $80- 
mlllion  net  decline  in  services  Is  .9  percent 
of  the  agricultural  state  budgets.  The  com- 
bination of  tax  Increases  and  service  reduc- 
tions is  only  2.7  percent  of  the  combined 
budget  for  all  agricultural  states. 

By  contrast,  the  18  states  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  equal  to  or  above  the  national 
average  are  experiencing  severe  financial 
problems.  These  states  entered  the  fiscal  year 
with  a  combined  surplus  of  $2.3  billion, 
which  wiU  be  reduced  83  percent  to  $.4 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  $.4 
billion  surplus  is  only  .75  percent  of  the 
combined  budget  of  all  high  unemployment 
states,  hardly  an  adequate  cushion  in  pres- 
ent economic  circumstances.  Ten  of  these 
states  will  enact  $1.8  billion  In  tax  In- 
creases, approximately  3.5  percent  of  their 
total  budgets.  In  addition,  14  states  will  re- 
duce current  services  by  $1.6  billion,  a  re- 
duction equsJ  to  three  percent  of  the  com- 
bined budget  of  the  high  unemployment 
states.  The  combination  of  tax  Increases  and 
expenditure  cuts  is  equal  to  6.5  percent  of 
the  combined  budget  for  all  high  unemploy- 
ment states. 

Local  Governments:  Unencumbered  sur- 
pluses are  much  less  prevalent  among  local 
governments,  since  they  have  more  stable 
revenue  masses  and  tend  to  operate  with  their 
budgets  closer  to  balance.  Nevertheless,  122 
of  the  140  governments  surveyed  entered  the 
Fiscal  Year  with  a  combined  surplus  of  $340 
million,  slightly  more  than  one  percent  of 
their  total  budgets.  This  surplus  has  been 
totally  depleted  and  is  expected  to  be  a 
deficit  of  $40  mUlion  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Consequently,  many  local  governments, 
without  surpluses,  wUl  be  forced  to  reduce 
services  or  to  increase  taxes  in  order  to 
maintain  a  balanced  budget.  Local  govern- 
ments will  enact  an  estimated  $1.5  billion  in 
new  taxes  and  will  reduce  expenditures  by 
approximately  $1.4  bUllon.  The  $2.9  billion  in 
deflationary  budget  adjustments  is  approxi- 
mately 3  5  percent  of  the  combined  budget 
ioT    all    local    governments. 

Once  again,  the  high  unemployment  gov- 
ernments are  responsible  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  budget  adjustments.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  the  high  unemployment  local  gov- 
ernments that  were  surveyed  will  enact  tax 
increases  amounting  to  3.5  percent  of  their 
combined  budget.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the 
high  unemployment  jurisdictions  will  reduce 
current  services  by  an  amount  equal  to  3.6 
percent  of  the  combined  budget  for  high 
unemployment  Jurisdictions.  Thus  the  high 
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unemployment  local  governments  will  make 
budget  adjustments  equal  to  7.1  percent 
of  their  budgets.  This  means  the  average 
high  unemployment  jurisdiction  will  make 
budget  adjustments  equal  to  7.1  percent  of 
Its  budget. 

By  contrast,  only  25  percent  of  the  low 
unemployment  jurisdictions  will  enact  tax 
increases  amounting  to  .7  percent  of  the  com- 
bined budget  for  low  unemployment  juris- 
dictions. Similarly,  only  38  percent  of  the  low 
u.nemployuient  governments  wiU  make  reduc- 
tions in  service  equal  to  .7  percent  of  the 
combined  budget  for  all  low  unemployment 
loca»  governments.  Thus  the  low  unemploy- 
ment local  governments  will  make  adjust- 
ments equal  to  1.4  percent  of  their  budgets. 
The  low  unemployment  jurisdictions  will 
make  one-fifth  of  the  budget  adjustments 
that  high  tinemploymeut  jurisdictions  make 
(measured  as  a  percentage  of  their  respec- 
tive budgets) . 

The  size  of  the  jurisdiction  is  also  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  evaluating  local 
government  budget  adjustments,  although 
size  significantly  affects  only  the  manner  of 
adjustment  rather  than  the  magnitude  of 
adjustment.  Specifically,  smaller  cities  (pop- 
ulation of  100,000  or  less)  were  much  more 
likely  to  enact  tax  increases  than  they  were 
likely  to  reduce  expenditures.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  budget  adjustments  by  these 
governments  were  made  through  tax  In- 
creases. Larger  jurisdictions  showed  an  equal 
propensity  to  affect  both  revenues  and 
expenditures. 

Combined  State  and  Local  Government 
Sector:  The  combined  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment sector  can  be  expected  to  enact  $3.6 
billion  in  tax  increases  and  $3.3  billion  in 
reductions  in  expenditures  from  current  serv- 
ice levels.  The  resulting  $6.9  billion  in  tax 
and  expenditure  adjustments  represents  an 
average  3.5  percent  adjustment  for  the  total 
state  and  local  government  sector.  However, 
the  vast  majority  of  budget  adjustments  will 
occur  in  the  high  unemployment  state  and 
local  governments.  These  governments  will 
often  be  forced  to  make  adjustments  that 
amount  to  seven  or  eight  percent  of  their 
total  operating  budgets. 

Typically,  significant  expenditure  reduc- 
tions vlll  be  accompanied  by  layoffs,  hiring 
freezes,  reduced  work  hours  and  other  meth- 
ods designed  to  reduce  the  personnel  cost.s 
of  the  affected  government.  These  adjust- 
ments are  already  occurring  in  high  unem- 
ployment state  and  local  governments.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  state  governments 
have  imposed  some  form  of  work  force  limi- 
tation, affecting,  in  aggregate,  35.000  to  45,000 
positions.  Almost  40  percent  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments have  reduced  or  limited  personnel, 
affecting  a  total  of  almast  100,000.  The  total 
number  of  positions  eliminated  or  left  vacant 
in  the  state  and  local  goverrmient  sector  is 
thus  between  135,000  and  145,000.  However, 
the  elimination  of  140,000  positions  under- 
states the  impact  of  the  recession  on  state 
and  local  government  employment.  While 
this  estimate  does  include  positions  that 
were  eliminated  or  left  vacant,  it  does  not 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  Impact  of  the  reces- 
sion on  the  normal  expansion  of  employment 
in  response  to  increased  service  demands. 
This  growth  has  undoubtedly  been  elimi- 
nated in  most  high  unemployment  govern- 
ments and  Is  probably  limited  in  the  major- 
ity of  jurisdictions. 

In  addition  to  adjustment.s  in  operating 
budgets,  most  state  and  local  governments 
have  made  some  adjustment  in  their  capital 
budgets.  Typically,  projects  have  been  de- 
layed, or  even  cancelled  in  order  to  reduce 
borrowing  costs  or  to  facilitate  the  shift  of 
capital  funds  to  operating  accounts.  Smaller 
Jurisdictions  that  fund  capital  projects  out 
of  operating  accounts  are  probably  the  most 
severely  affected.  Unfortunately,  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  jurisdictions  were  able  to 


quantify  the  total  value  of  capital  projects 
affected  by  delays  or  cancellations.  Conserv- 
ative estimates  based  on  those  jurisdictions 
that  could  Identify  projects  indicate  that 
$600  million  to  SI  billion  worth  of  projects 
will  be  delayed  or  cancelled  In  the  upcoming 
year. 

These  deflationary  adjustments  in  state 
and  local  government  operating  and  capital 
funds  will  combine  to  remove  $7.5  to  $8  bil- 
lion from  the  economy.  While  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  adjustments  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  much  needed  Improvements  in 
government  efficiency,  the  magnitude  of  the 
adjustments  and  their  concentration  In  the 
high  imemployment  jurisdictions  Indicates 
that  considerable  hardship  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  affected  Jurisdictions. 

The  Current  Fiscal  Position  of  State  and 
Local  Governments — A  Survet  of  48  State 
Governments  and  140  Local  Governments 

introduction 
In  recent  years,  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment sector  of  the  economy,  has  become  In- 
creasingly Important,  both  as  an  employer 
and  a  provider  of  goods  and  services.  Since 
1967,  total  employment  in  the  state  and  local 
government  sector  has  grown  28  percent,  a 
rate  of  growth  significantly  above  that  for 
the  remainder  of  the  economy  (14.8  percent 
rate  of  growth  In  employment  for  all  other 
sectors  and  6.1  percent  rate  of  growth  In  em- 
ployment by  the  Federal  Government).  In 
the  same  period,  state  and  local  government 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  have  in- 
creased, as  a  percentage  of  Gross  National 
Product,  from  115  percent  In  1967  to  13.7 
percent  in  1974.  These  sharp  increases  in  ac- 
tivity have  necessitated  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Impact  of  national  eco- 
nomic trends  on  the  fiscal  position  of  state 
and  local  governments,  and  conversely,  of  the 
impact  of  state  and  local  government  budget 
actions  on  national  economic  policy. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  data  which  mlglit 
be  tised  to  analyze  these  important  issues  is 
too  dated  to  be  of  value  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  or  too  aggregated  to  even 
differentiate  between  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Consequently,  the  Subcommittee  for 
Urban  Affairs  has  undertaken  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  state  and  local  government 
fiscal  situation.  The  survey  was  Initiated 
through  formal  written  responses  but  wa-s 
accomplished  primarily  tlirovigh  extensive 
telephone  foUowup,  both  to  expand  the 
sample  and  to  clarify  certain  Issues.  Re- 
sponses have  been  received  from  48  state 
governments  and  from  140  local  governments 
(43  governments  with  populations  In  excess 
of  600,000,  23  governments  between  250,000 
and  500,000  population  22  governments  from 
100,000  to  250,000  population  and  62  with 
populations  of  less  than  100,000)  including 
the  vast  majority  of  cities  and  counties  with 
populations  in  excess  of  500.000  persons.  The 
140  governments  had  combined  expenditures 
of  $31  billion,  approximately  40  percent  of  all 
local  government  expenditures. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  address  two 
basic  and  interrelated  Issues.  First,  It  was  to 
assess  the  impact  of  the  current  economic 
situation  on  state  and  local  finances  and,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  quantify  the 
budget  adjustments  that  the  recession  has 
necessitated.  Second,  the  siu^-ey  was  designed 
to  evaluate  the  potential  destabilizing  im- 
pact of  these  budget  actions  on  the  Federal 
government's  efforts  to  stimulate  an  econ- 
omic recovery. 

This  report,  based  exclusively  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey,  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. The  first  describes  the  budget  actions 
that  state  governments  have  had  to  under- 
take in  response  to  the  recession's  impact  on 
their  budgets.  It  analyzes  adjustments  that 
have  been  or  will  be  made  by  the  48  state 
governments  in  revenues,  expenditures,  gov- 
ernment employment,  and  capital  construc- 


tion. It  also  estimates  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  In  the  unencumbered  surpluses  (the 
surplus  In  general  funds  carried  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next)  that  most  states 
carried  Into  their  current  fiscal  years.  Finally, 
this  section  delineates  the  statutory  or  con- 
stitutional prortslons  in  each  state  concern- 
ing the  legality  of  deficit  spending. 

The  second  sections  describes  the  budget 
actions  taken  by  the  140  local  governments 
in  order  to  keep  their  budgets  at  or  neat 
balance.  Included  in  this  section  is  an  anal- 
ysis of  adjustments  that  have  occurred  In 
revenues,  expenditures,  capital  construction, 
employment,  and  tmencumbered  surpluses. 

The  third  section  summarizes  the  Impact 
of  the  recession  on  the  combined  state  and 
local  government  sector  and  attempts  to 
measure  the  impact  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment budget  actions  on  the  national  eco- 
nomy. Unfortunately,  some  of  the  budget  ad- 
justments undertaken  by  state  and  local 
governments  have  occurred  so  recently  that 
jf  was  impossible  to  quantify  the  effects  of 
these  actions  (I.e.  If  a  hiring  freeze  had 
recently  been  Imposed  it  was  very  difficult  to 
quantify  the  number  of  positions  effected). 
In  other  cases,  inevitable  difficulties  were 
encountered  In  obtaining  comparable  data 
on  state  and  local  government  financial  posi- 
tions. The  wide  range  of  budget  and  account- 
ing practices,  the  variety  of  beginning  dates 
for  their  fiscal  years,  the  comparability  of 
annual  and  blennual  budgets,  and  In  some 
cases,  the  quality  of  data  available  have  all 
been  taken  into  account  and  adjusted  for, 
whenever  possible.  The  result  Is  a  reasonably 
precise  picture  of  the  Impact  of  the  current 
economic  situation  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  effect  that  their  budget  ac- 
tions will  have  on  the  economy. 

STATE    GOVERNMENTS 

Unencumbered  Surpluses:  Most  states 
finish  their  fiscal  years  with  surpluses  re- 
maining In  their  general  fund  accounts  after 
all  revenues  have  been  collected  and  aU  ex- 
penditures have  been  made.  These  unen- 
cumbered surpluses  are  carried  over  into  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  and  can  be  appropriated 
for  expenditures  In  that  fiscal  year.  More 
often,  however,  these  surpluses  are  used  as  a 
contmgency  fund,  spent  to  keep  the  budget 
In  balance  if  revenues  fall  short  of  expecta- 
tions or  expenditures  exceed  expectations. 
This  contingency  fund  is  essential  to  mini- 
mize the  austerity  measures  necessary  to 
keep  the  budget  in  balance  (all  states  have 
some  prohibitions  against  deficit  spending) 
in  the  event  that  economic  conditions  de- 
teriorate subsequent  to  the  preparation  of 
the  budget.  Shifts  In  the  size  of  the  unen- 
cumbered surplus  are  a  good  Indication  of 
the  relative  fiscal  position  of  the  states  from 
one  year  to  the  next. 

The  survey  of  48  states  indicated  that  12 
had  increased  or  anticipated  an  increase  lu 
the  size  of  their  unencumbered  surplus  from 
the  beginning  of  FY  1975  (July  1,  1974)  to 
the  beginning  of  FY  197C.  Two  states  had 
their  unencumbered  surpluses  stay  virtually 
constant  and  34  states  showed  declines  la 
the  sise  of  their  unencumbered  surpluses. 
This  means  that  34  states  were  drawing  dowa 
their  unencumbered  surpluses  in  order  to 
keep  their  budgets  in  balance. 

The  46  states  that  reported  data  for  Julv 
1,  1974  and  July  1.  1975  showed  a  combined 
unencumbered  surpUis  of  $0.6  billion  ou 
July  1,  1974  and  will  show  a  combined  sur- 
plus of  $3.9  billion  ou  July  1,  1975.  The  states 
drew  down  approximately  40  p?rcent  of  the 
unencumbered  surpluses  during  the  course 
of  FY  1975.  The  size  of  the  surplus  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  states'  budgets  has  declined 
from  approximately  seven  percent  In  FY  1975 
to  approximately  four  percent  In  FY  1976. 

A  more  careful  examination  indicates  an 
interesting  pattern.  The  13  states  (Oklahoma, 
Texas.  Louisiana,  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  Utah, 
Indiana,    New   Mexico,    Alabama,    Arkansas. 
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Montana,  Wyoming  and  Tennesse* 
a   per   capita   energy   input 
tional  average  •    (the  major 
ing  states)   had  <i  combined 
surplus  of  •2.1  billion  entering 
an  estimated  surplus  of  $1.8  ' 
1.  1975.  This  $1.8  billion  surplus 
proximately  eight  percent  of  th« 
budgets    of    the    energy    states. 
energy  states  experienced  a  14-; 
cline  for  all  other  states.  Seven 
states  experienced  an  increase  it 
encumbered  surplus  and  one 
no  chtmge. 

A  similar  pattern  exists  in  the 
derive   a   large   percentage   of 
from  agriculture.  Of  the  eight 
Minnesota,    North    Dakota, 
Wisconsin.    Kansas,    Nebraska, 
are  signlficEmt  agricultural 
experienced   increases   in    the   s 
unencumbered  surplus  and  one 
proximately  constant. 

The  eight  states  had  a 
of  •l.l  bilUon  entering  FY  1975 
be  reduced   to  an   estimated   $.8 
July  1,  1975,  a  decline  of 
percent.  Nevertheless,  this  $800 
plus  constitutes  approximately 
of  the  combined  budgets  of  the 
states.    Unlike    the    energy   state  i 
the  agricultviral  states  can  expec 
cantly  deplete  their  unencumberei  I 
since  farm  prices  have  decUned 
comes  have  dropped. 

Once  the  energy  and  agriculturil 
removed,  the  remaining  25  state^ 
decline  in  their  unencumbered 
$3.3  blUlon  on  July  1,  1974  to 
$1.3  bUlion  on  July  1,  1975,  a 
than  60  percent.  This  surplus  of 
Is  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
these  states.  Moreover,  if  two 
fornla  and  Illinois)  are  omitted. 
Ing  23  states  entered  the  year  w 
surpluses  of  $2.4  billion.  This 
plus  Is  expected  to  be  reduced  to 
by  the  end  of  FY  1975,  a  decllnfc 
90  percent.  These  23  states  will 
bined    surplus    of    approximately 
percent  of  their  budgets. 

Finally,  tbe  20  states  that  had 
ment  rates  equal  to  or  in  excess 
tional   average    (Oregon, 
ware,   Pennsylvania,  West  Vlrglrili 
Georgia.    North    Carolina,    SoutU 
Connecticut,    Maine 
Island,  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
dlana,  Michigan,  California  and 
perienced  a  combined  reduction 
encumbered  surplus  from  $2.6 
billion,  a  decline  of  almost  70 
two   high   unemployment  energy 
removed   (West  Virginia  and 
decline  is  even  more  precipitoui , 
bUlion  to  $.4  billion,  or  83  percei^ 
plus  is  less  than  one  percent  of 
budgets  of  all  high  unemployme 

In   summary,   while   the 
cumbered  surplus  for  all  states  is 
cant,  the  surplus  Is  concentrated 
source  rich,  agriculturally 
unemployment  states.  The  state  i 
unemployment  rates  in  excess  of 
average    (from  here  on  referred 
unemployment    states)    have 
pleted  their  encumbered  surpl 
doubtedly  will  be  forced  to 
austerity  measures  to  keep  thelt 
balance  In  the  current  and  the 
years. 

Revenues:  Twenty  states  have!  adopted  or 
will  adopt  tax  increases  for  next  fiscal  year. 
The  total  value  of  these  tax  ncreases  Is 
approximately  $2.1  billion.  Four  states  will 
adopt  tax  reductions  with  a  tovil  value  of 
approximately  $50  million. 
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that  had  Seventeen  of  the  48  states  will  adopt  gen- 
abo^  the  na-  eral  fund  tax  increases  and  five  will  adopt 
ener  ;y  produc-  increases  In  the  gasoline  tax  to  be  dedicated 
to  their  highway  trust  funds  (two  states  pro- 
posed both  highway  fund  and  general  fund 
increases).  Tlie  total  value  of  the  general 
fund  Increases  will  be  approximately  $1.9  bil- 
lion and  the  value  of  the  highway  fund  In- 
creases will  be  approximately  $200  million. 
All  of  the  tax  reductions  will  occur  in  the 
general  fund. 

Ten  of  the  18  high  unemployment  non- 
energy  states  will  enact  tax  increases  in  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year.  The  total  value  of  these 
tax  increases  by  the  high  unemployment 
states  win  be  $1.8  billion,  or  approximately 
3.5  percent  of  the  combined  budgets  of  the 
high  unemployment  states.  The  majority  of 
these  tax  Increases  will  be  in  business  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  occupational  privilege  taxes,  and 
other  minor  taxes.  Less  than  40  percent  of 
the  $1.8  billion  in  tax  Increases  will  be  In 
the  Income  tax. 

Four  of  the  13  energy  states  will  adopt  tax 
lncrea.ses  and  two  will  Initiate  tax  reductions. 
The  total  value  of  the  tax  Increases  will  be 
slightly  over  $100  million,  with  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  new  revenue  coming  from  oil  and 
coal  severance  taxes.  The  total  value  of  the 
tax  reductions  is  approximately  $45  million. 
The  $60-milUon  net  tax  Increase  is  less  than 
one-quarter-of-one-percent  of  the  combined 
budgets  of  the  energy  states. 

Four  of  the  agricultural  states  will  adopt 
tax  Increases  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  two 
will  reduce  taxes  marginally.  The  total  value 
of  the  tax  increases  will  be  approximately 
$170  million,  with  close  to  80  percent  of  the 
increase  occurring  in  fuel  taxes  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  highway  fund.  The  total 
value  of  the  two  tax  reductions  is  approxi- 
mately $5  million.  The  net  tax  increase  of 
approximately  $165  million  is  less  than  two 
percent  of  the  combined  budgets  of  the  agri- 
cultural states. 

In  summary,  net  tax  Incretises  of  approxi- 
mately two  percent  of  the  combined  state 
budgets  can  be  expected  in  the  upcoming 
year.   The  tax   increases  will  be  In   a  wide 
variety  of  levies,  with  less  than  40  percent 
being  income  tax  increases.  The  tax  increases 
unemploy-     will  be  concentrated  in  the  high  unemploy- 
of  the  na-     ment  states,  where  tax  increases  will  average 
Dela-     about  3.5  percent  of  the  combined  high  un- 
a,  Florida,     employment  state  budgets.  The  tax  Increases 
Carolina,     will  go  as  high  as  15  percent  of  the  budget 
Rhode     in  states  that  are  particularly  hard  hit  by 
York,  In-     the  recession. 
Hevada)  ex-         E.xpenditures:  Many  states  were  forced  to 
their  un-     cut  current  levels  of  services  during  the  cur- 
blllion  to  $.8     rent  fiscal  year  and  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
pel  cent.  If  the     year,  in  order  to  keep  their  budgets  in  balance 
states  are     without  enacting  significant  tax  increases  or, 
Intllana),  the     In    some    cases,    even    with    tax    increases. 
from  $2.3     Twenty-two  states  have  been  forced  to  cut 
This  sur-     services,  thus  reducing  actual  expenditures 
combined     or  limiting  growth  in  expenditures  necessai-y 
t  states.  to   provide   current   levels  of   services.   Two 

unen-     states  are  increasing  current  levels  of  services 
Btlll  signifl-     by  a  total  of  approximately  $100  million.  The 
In  the  re-     net  total  value  of  the  cuts  in  current  services 
at  and  low     by  state  governments  Is  approximately  $1.8 
that  have     billion. 
:  he  national         Most  states  have  made  reductions  In  state 
to  as  high     operations  and  personnel  first,  with  only  a 
de-     few  states  reducing  the  level  of  state  asslst- 
and  un-     ance   to   local   governments.   Cuts   occurred 
major     most  commonly  In  highway  maintenance  and 
budgets  in    servicing  (affected  by  the  slow  growth  rate 
next  fiscal     in  gasoline  tax  revenues),  capital   projects 
funded  from  general  funds,  salaries  and  per- 
sonnel, and  welfare  and  other  social  services, 
particularly  mental  health  and  corrections. 
Expenditures  for  higher  education  also  seem 
to  be  subject  to  particular  scrutiny. 

Once    again,     the     high     unemployment 
states  have  been  forced  to  make  the  most 
severe  cutbacks  in  levels  of  services.  Four- 
United     teen  of  the  18  high  unemployment,   non- 
1972,"  U.S.     energy   states   have   undertaken   reductions 
in  current  levels  of  services.  The  total  value 
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of  the  reductiojis  in  services  by  the  14  states 
was  almost  $1.6  blUlon,  or  approximately 
three  percent  of  their  combined  budgets. 
None  of  the  high  unemployment  states  in- 
creased services. 

Among  the  agricultural  states,  only  one 
(a  state  that  is  less  deptendent  on  agri- 
cultural income)  has  had  to  undertake  re- 
ductions in  current  levels  of  services.  The 
reduction  was  approximately  $100  million 
and  affected  shared  revenues  with  local  gov- 
ernments, mental  health  and  corrections. 
One  agricultural  state  enacted  a  new  pro- 
gram of  property  tax  relief  which  will  in- 
crease expenditures  by  about  $20  million. 

Four  of  the  13  energy-producing  states 
have  reduced  services,  while  one  has  greatly 
increased  levels  of  service.  The  total  value 
of  the  service  reductions  is  approximately 
$100  mill.'on,  with  the  major  declines  In 
service  levi^ls  occurring  In  the  highway  pro- 
gram as  A  result  of  declining  gasoline  tax 
revenues.  The  toial  value  of  the  service  In- 
creases in  the  om  state  that  expanded  serv- 
ices  was   topproxiaiately   $80   million. 

In  sximmary,  a  net  $1.9-liIiiion  reduction 
In  current  levels  of  services  Is  occurring 
In  order  to  maintain  balanced  state  budgets. 
These  service  cutbacks  are  occurring  In  all 
types  of  programs,  with  social  service  and 
highway  programs  most  significantly 
affected.  Approximately  85  percent  of  the 
service  cutbacks  are  occurring  in  the  18 
high  unemployment  states,  although  these 
states  make  up  only  50  percent  of  total 
state  expenditures. 

Employment:  The  cuts  in  service  levels 
discussed  above  have  had  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  anticipated  number  of  state 
government  employees.  Twenty-three  of  the 
48  states  have  put  Into  effect  complete  or 
limited  hiring  freezes,  or  have  eliminated 
positions  completely.  Of  the  23  states  that 
have  reduced  expenditures  for  personnel, 
only  15  were  able  to  specify  the  number  of 
positions  affected.  (In  most  cases  where 
specific  information  was  xinavailable.  the 
hiring  freeze  was  too  recent  to  have  had  a 
measurable  effect.  In  a  couple  of  cases,  the 
Information  requested  was  simply  not  avail- 
able.) Approximately  29,000  positions  were 
eliminated  or  left  vacant  In  the  15  states. 

While  13  of  the  18  high  unemployment 
states  had  some  form  of  personnel  reduc- 
tion, the  reductions  were  not  limited  to  the 
high  unemployment  states.  Nine  of  the  18 
high  unemployment  states  could  quantify 
the  number  of  positions  affected,  account- 
ing for  18,500  vacancies,  or  about  65  per- 
cent of  the  identified  vacancies.  Four  of  the 
energy  states  and  two  of  the  farm  states 
have  undertaken  some  form  of  personnel 
reduction,  with  foiu*  states  able  to  identify 
9,000  vacancies. 

In  summary,  reductions  In  personnel,  al- 
though concentrated  In  the  high  unemploy- 
ment states,  seem  to  be  more  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  low  and  high  imemployment 
states  than  tax  increases  and  cuts  In  current 
services.  One  possible  explanation  for  this 
phenomena  Is  that  high  unemployment 
rates  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  work 
force  reductions  through  attrition,  because 
employees  are  reluctant  to  leave  relatively 
safe  positions  In  state  government. 

Capital  Construction:  Possibly  the  easiest 
budget  adjustment  that  state  governments 
can  make  to  balance  their  budgets  Is  to  de- 
lay, or  even  cancel,  capital  construction. 
Twenty-five  states  have  delayed  some  capital 
projects  (delays  were  defined  as  postpone- 
ments of  one  fiscal  year  or  more)  although 
few  were  able  to  quantify  the  dollar 
amounts  Involved.  The  states  that  could 
quantify  the  adjustments  delayed  $160  mil- 
lion worth  of  projects,  generally  15  to  20 
percent  of  their  capital  budgets. 

The  delays  occurred  In  all  types  of  states, 
regardless  of  their  financial  position.  Thhr- 
teen  of  18  high  unemployment  states,  three 
of  eight  farm  states,  and  five  of  13  energy 
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states  delayed  projects.  Most  commonly  de- 
layed were  highway  projects,  once  again  due 
to  the  reduction  In  the  rate  of  increase  of 
gasoline  tax  revenues.  Several  states  el  1ml- 
Mted  new  highway  construction  completely, 
limiting  highway  activity  to  essential  main- 
tenance. 

While  half  the  states  were  delaying  capi- 
tal construction,  seven  states  were  accelerat- 
ing the  rate  of  expenditiure  on  capital  fa- 
cilities. This  was  done  to  stimulate  the 
economy  of  their  states  and  also  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  were  perceived  as  reduced 
construction  costs. 

In  summary,  while  over  half  of  the  states 
surveyed  Indicated  that  economic  condi- 
tions had  forced  them  to  delay  ct^ital  con- 
struction, few  were  able  to  Identify  the  pre- 
cise dollar  value  of  projects  delayed.  At 
least  $160  million  worth  of  projects  has  al- 
ready been  delayed  by  the  states,  but  prob- 
ably as  much  as  $400  million  worth  of  proj- 
ects may  be  delayed  by  the  end  of  FY  1976. 
These  delays  will  be  partially  offset  by  8tate.s 
that  accelerate  projects  to  stimulate  con- 
struction activity  and  to  take  ad\'antage  of 
low  costs. 

Deficit  Spending:  Of  the  48  states  sur- 
veyed, 36  have  specific  constitutional  provi- 
sions forbidding  deficit  spending.  These 
prohibitions  most  commonly  require  the 
governor  to  present  a  balanced  budget,  the 
legislature  to  enact  a  balanced  budget  and 
the  governor  to  keep  the  budget  in  balance 
throughout  the  year.  In  effect,  new  appro- 
priations must  be  accompanied  by  new  rev- 
enue-raising legislation. 

Five  other  states  have  constitutional  pro- 
visions that  limit  the  size  of  the  deficit  to  a 
once  significant,  but  now  mlnlscule  amount. 
These  five-state  constitutions  limit  the 
deficit  to  somewhere  between  $260  thousand 
and  $2  million,  depending  upon  the  state. 

One  state  constitution  limits  the  deficit 
to  one  year,  requiring  that  a  surplus  budget 
be  enacted  in  any  year  that  follows  a  deficit 
budget. 

Pour  states  have  statutory  provisions  that 
require  the  presentation  and  enactment  of  a 
balanced  budget. 

In  three  states  deficit  spending  is  legal, 
although  one  has  a  strong  tradition  of  bal- 
anced budgets. 

In  summary,  at  most,  four  states  can 
\mdertake  meaningful  deficit  spending  with- 
out a  .statutory  or  constitutional  change. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.S 

Unencumbered  Surpluses:  Unencumbered 
surpluses  are  much  less  significant  for  local 
government  budgets  than  for  state  govern- 
ments. Local  governments  tend  to  operate  as 
near  to  a  balanced  budget  as  possible,  with 
surpluses  generally  retiu'ned  to  citizens 
through  tax  reductions  or  service  improve- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  122  of  the  140  local  govern- 
ments surveyed  entered  the  current  fiscal 
year  with  a  combined  surplus  of  approxi- 
mately $340  million,  or  slightly  above  one 
percent  of  their  total  budgets.  This  .surplus 
is  being  totally  depleted  and  Is  expected  to 
be  a  deficit  of  approximately  $10  million  by 
July  1,  1975.  Of  these  122  governments,  82 
are  drawing  down  their  surpluses  in  the 
course  ol  the  current  fiscal  year.  Seventeen 
will  experience  little  change  in  the  size  of 
their  unencumbered  surplus  and  23  will  add 
to  their  siupluses  during  the  coiu^te  of  the 
year. 

The  most  significant  deterioration  in  the 
sii,e  of  the  unencumbered  surplus  occurred 
ju  large  Jurisdictions  with  high  unemploy- 
ment (unemployment  rates  abo\e  the  na- 
tional average).  Fifteen  of  the  21  high  un- 
employment Jurisdictions  with  populations 
In  excess  of  500,000  reported  accurate  data 
on  the  size  of  their  unencumbered  surplus. 
All  15  of  these  jurisdictions  (combined 
budget  of  $17.8  billion)  reduced  their  sur- 
pluses during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year. 


They  entered  the  fiscal  year  with  a  combined 
surplus  of  $89  million  and  project  a  com- 
bined deficit  of  $183  million  by  July  1,  1975. 
By  contrast,  the  17  (17  out  of  22  reported 
accurate  data)  large  Jurisdictions  (combined 
budgets  of  $4.9  billion)  with  unemployment 
rates  below  the  national  average  entered  the 
fiscal  year  with  a  combined  surplus  of  $80 
million  and  project  a  surplus  of  $53  million 
on  July  1,  1976.  Eleven  of  these  Jurisdictions 
are  drawing  down  their  surpluses  during  the 
course  of  the  fiscal  year,  two  expect  no 
change,  and  four  expect  their  surpluses  to 
increase. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  among  Juris- 
dictions with  populations  between  250,000 
and  600,000.  The  nine  high  unemployment 
Jurisdictions  (combined  budget  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion) entered  the  current  fiscal  year  with  a 
combined  surplus  of  $10  million  and  expect 
a  combined  deficit  of  $34  million  by  July  1, 
1976.  Seven  of  these  Jurisdictions  expect  the 
size  of  their  unenciunbered  surplus  to  de- 
cline, while  one  will  remain  constant  and 
oxie  will  actually  Increase. 

By  contrast,  14  Jurisdictions  with  popula- 
tlon.s  of  260,000  to  600,000,  without  severe 
unemployment  problems  (combined  budget 
of  $1.5  billion),  entered  the  fiscal  year  vrtth 
an  $89  million  unencumbered  surplus  and 
expect  that  to  be  reduced  to  $66  million 
by  July  1,  1975.  Eight  of  these  Jurisdictions 
will  draw  down  surpluses  during  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  year,  three  will  experience  no 
change  and  three  will  experience  Increases 
in  their  surpluses. 

The  six  Jurisdictions  with  populations  be- 
tween 100,000  and  250,000  and  severe  un- 
employment problems  (conmblned  budget  of 
$440  million)  all  will  experience  reductions 
In  their  unenciunbered  surpluses.  Their  com- 
bined unencumbered  surplus  was  $9  million 
at  the  inception  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  It  will 
decline  to  $1.6  million  by  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  The  sixteen  low  unemployment 
Jurisdictions  with  populations  between  100,- 
000  and  250,000  (combined  budget  of  $800 
million)  will  experience  a  slight  mcrease  in 
their  combined  unencumbered  surplus  from 
$40  mlUlon  to  $43  million.  Seven  of  these 
Jurisdictions  will  experience  a  decline  la 
their  surplus,  four  will  remain  approximate- 
ly constant  and  five  vrill  increase  their  sur- 
pluses. The  slight  increase  In  the  size  of  the 
unencumbered  surplus  for  these  Jurisdictions 
is  primarily  due  to  significantly  increased 
surpluses  for  two  local  governments  located 
in  coal  production  areas. 

Finally,  45  small  Jurisdictions  (population 
less  than  100,000)  reported  a  decline  In  com- 
bined unencumbered  siuplus  from  $24  mil- 
lion on  JiUy  1,  1974  to  $16  million  on  July 
I,  1975  (their  combined  budget  is  approxi- 
mately $600  million).  Twenty-eight  Jurisdic- 
tions win  experience  some  decline  in  their 
unencumbered  surplus,  seven  will  experience 
little  change  and  ten  anticipate  increases. 

In  summary,  while  unencumbered  sur- 
pluses are  not  nearly  as  prevalent  among  lo- 
cal governments  as  among  state  governments, 
there  has  been  a  significant  deterioration  in 
the  size  of  local  government  unencumbered 
surpluses.  The  aggregate  decline  in  unen- 
cumbered surplus  for  the  122  jurisdictions 
reporting  data  was  $380  mlUion,  turning  a 
$340-million  surplus  into  a  $40-mlUion  def- 
icit. The  most  singificant  deterioration  oc- 
curred in  the  high  unemployment  jurisdic- 
tions with  populations  in  excess  of  250,000. 
These  24  jurisdictions  will  experience,  with- 
out further  adjustments  in  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures, a  deficit  of  $220  million  on  July 
1,  1975,  after  entering  the  fiscal  year  with  a 
$99-million  unencumbered  surplus. 

Revenues:  Fifty-two  communities  reported 
that  significant  Increases  In  the  tax  have 
been  enacted  or  will  be  required  to  keep  their 
budgets  in  balance.  The  total  value  of  the 
tax  Increases  was  $850  million  or  approxi- 
mately 2.7  percent  of  the  combined  budget 
of  all  140  communities.  Five  communities  en- 


acted reductions  In  tax  rates.  The  total  valu« 
of  the  tax  reductions  was  only  $8  million,  or 
less  than  .06  percent  of  the  combined  bud- 
gets of  the  140  communities. 

The  tax  Increases  occurred  in  both  large 
and  small  communities,  as  well  as  In  high 
and  low  unemployment  Jurisdictions.  Twelve 
of  the  21  high  unemployment  large  Juris- 
dictions (600,000+)  enacted  tax  increases, 
amounting  to  3.6  percent  of  the  combined 
budget  of  the  21  communities.  The  total 
value  of  these  tax  increases  was  approxi- 
mately $740  million.  Eight  of  22  low  unem- 
ployment large  Jurisdictions  enacted  tax  in- 
creases, amounting  to  .9  percent  of  the  com- 
bined budget  of  the  conunumtles.  The  total 
value  of  these  tax  increases  was  i^proxl- 
mately  $50  naillon. 

Three  of  the  nine  high  unemployment  Jur- 
isdictions with  popiilations  between  250,000 
and  500,000  will  Increase  taxes  In  the  cur- 
rent or  upcoming  fiscal  year.  The  total 
amount  of  new  revenues  raised  vein  be  $20 
million,  or  approximately  two  percent  of  the 
combined  budget  of  the  high  unemployment 
Jurisdictions  with  250,000  to  600,000  popula- 
tion. 

Three  of  18  low  unemployment  local  gov- 
ernments in  this  population  group  raised 
taxes.  The  amount  of  new  revenue  raised  is 
expected  to  be  $10  million,  or  approximately 
.6  percent  of  their  combined  budget. 

For  communities  with  populations  of 
100.000  to  260.000,  two  out  of  sU  high  un- 
employment jurisdictions  Increased  their  tax 
rate.  These  tax  Increases  will  raise  $6  million 
in  new  revenue,  or  approximately  1.4  percent 
of  the  combined  budget  of  the  sU  communi- 
ties. Only  two  of  16  low  unemployment  com- 
munities In  this  popxilatlon  group  raised 
taxes.  The  total  value  of  these  changes  In 
their  tax  rates  was  $2.6  million  or  less  than  .4 
percent  of  the  combined  budget  of  these  16 
communities. 

Significant  tax  increases  also  occurred  in 
the  smaller  communities  (less  than  100,000 
population).  Twenty-two  of  62  small  Jiuis- 
dictions  have  already  or  will  enact  tax  In- 
creases In  the  current  or  up-coming  fiscal 
year.  The  total  value  of  these  tax  increases  ib 
approximately  $16  million,  or  over  two  per- 
cent of  the  combined  budget  of  the  62  small 
communities.  The  high  percentage  of  tax  In- 
creases among  small  Jurisdictions  Is  probaoly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  most  small 
Jurisdictions  operate  with  virtually  balanced 
budgets  and  little  room  to  cut  personnel  or 
expenditiu-es  without  seriously  reducing  serv- 
ices. Unanticipated  revenue  shortfalls  or  ex- 
penditure increases  will  thus  necessitate  tax 
increases  in  these  communities. 

In  summary,  62  of  the  140  jurisdictions 
surveyed  are  increasing  their  taxes  above 
existing  rates  by  a  total  of  $850  million.  This 
increase  was  approximately  2.7  percent  of  the 
combined  budget  for  all  140  Jurisdictions. 
The  tax  increases  occurred  primarily  In  the 
large  Jurisdictions  (500.000  or  more  popula- 
tion) with  high  unemployment  rates,  where 
tax  rate  increases  amounted  to  3.6  percent  of 
these  Jurisdictions"  total  budgets.  Without 
the  high  unemployment  large  jurisdictions, 
all  other  governments  enacted  tax  Increases 
amounting  to  1.2  percent  of  their  combined 
budget.  Smaller  jurisdictions  (100,000  or  less) 
also  enacted  significant  tax  increases,  ap- 
proximately two  percent  of  their  tothl 
budgets. 

Tlie  sample  of  140  local  governments  in- 
cludes approximately  40  percent  of  all  local 
government  revenues  and  expenditures.  Gov- 
ernments raising  approximately  $50  billion 
from  their  own  sources  were  not  Included  In 
the  survey.  Their  tax  Increases  must  be  esti- 
mated based  on  the  results  of  the  sample. 
However,  since  the  survey  Is  heavily  biased 
toward  jurisdictions  with  populations  in  ex- 
cess of  50C,''00,  which  seem  to  have  a  higher 
propensity  to  raise  revenues,  It  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  assume  that  all  local  jurisdic- 
tions will   increase  their  tAxes  by  npproxl- 
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govenunents  In  this  survey  did) 

more  accurate  to  estanate  the  tix  Increases 

(as  a  percentage  of  tbelr  budget!)  by  juris 

dictions  with  populations  below 

tbe  survey  and  to  apply  this  pei'centage  to 

the  remaining  #50  billion  of  revenue  raised 

in   uosurveyed   Jurisdictions.   Wlen   ttals   la 

done,  tax  Increases  by  the  rema^Ung  JurtB- 

dictions  can  be  estimated, 

Tbe  Jurisdiction  surveyed  with  popula- 
tions below  500,000  raised  revenues  by  ap- 
proximately 1.3  percent  of  their 
geta.  If  this  percentage  is  then 
by  the  950  billion  In  revenues  raided  by  local 
governments  not  covered  by  the{  survey,  an 
estimate  of  approximately  tOSO  |  million  m 
lnct«aaed  taxes  Is  obtained.  Wh^  the  $650 
million  in  tax  Increases  In  unsurveyed 
governments  Is  added  to  tl'^e  j  $850  mil- 
lion In  tax  increases  undertaken  by  the 
surveyed  Jurisdictions,  an  eetlmite  of  91.5 
bllltoa  la  tax  increases  by  all  local  gov- 
ernments is  derived.  This  estimate  la  prob- 
ably conaervatlvt  as  It  does  not  attempt  to 
account  for  tlie  high  percentage  of  lunsur- 
veyed  local  governments  that  lire  smaller 
than  100,000  population  and  tt  us  have  a 
higher- than-avcraga  propensity  to  Increase 
taxes. 

Expenditures:  Sxi>enditure  requctions  by 
the  stinreyed  local  governments  lollowed  al- 
most exactly  the  same  pattern  as  revenue 
adjustmenta.  Plfty-slx  of  the  I^  suireyed 
governments  reported  that  slgntflcant  cuts 
had  been  made  In  current  seiWlce  levels. 
Tbe  total  value  of  the  expendltiure  cuts  is 
$86i  million.  <a  approximately  B.7  percent 
of  the  combined  budget  of  tbe  i44  communi- 
ties. I 

Sleven  of  tbe  21  large  Jurisdictions  (500  - 
000+  population)  with  high  unsnployment 
have  been  forced  to  reduce  serv1|M  levels  to 
keep  tbelr  budgeu  in  balance.!  Tbe  total 
^»lue  of  these  service  cuts  la  $t45  million, 
or  approximately  3,6  percent  of  tt^  combined 
bugec  for  the  21  communltiea.  Viae  of  the 
22  low  unemployment  large  Jprisdictlons^ 
have  reduced  current  service  levels,  Tbe 
total  value  of  these  reductions  Is  «45  mil- 
lion, or  approximately  Ji  percent  itt  the  com- 
bined budget  of  the  22  Jurisdictions.  For 
large  Jurisdictlona,  tbe  service  ctits  enacted 
by  high  tinemploymeut  Jurisdictions  are  4.5 
times  larger  than  the  service  cut4  enacted  by 
low  unemployment  Jurtsdictioii.''.  (Com- 
parison Is  of  tbe  dollar  size  of  the  reduc- 
tions, as  a  percentage  of  the  respective  bud- 
get*.) 

Six  of  the  nine  blgb  unemployrnent  Juris- 
dictions with  populations  between  250,000 
and  500,000  have  undertaken  f^ign^ficant  serv- 
ice cutbacks.  The  total  amount;  of  the  ex- 
penditure reductions  Is  $30  million,  approxi- 
mately 2.8  percent  of  tbe  comblt^  expendi- 
tures of  tbe  nine  Jurisdictions.  On  the  other 
band,  seven  out  of  15  low  unfmployment 
Jurisdictions  in  this  population  igroup  have 
been  forced  to  imdertake  expenditure  adjust- 
ments. These  reductions  amoun^  to  a  total 
of  $15  mlUioQ,  approximately  .9  percent 
of  total  expenditures  by  tbe  16  Jurisdictions. 

For  communities  with  populations  be- 
tween 100,000  and  250.000.  five  of  the  six 
high  unemployment  cominuniti<  is  have  cut 
current  service  levels.  The  totiJ  value  of 
these  reductions  is  $14  million,  oi  3.2  percent 
of  the  combined  expenditures  of  the  six 
jurisdlctlDna.  By  contrast,  only  four  of  the 
16  low  unemployment  Jurisdictions  In  this 
population  group  have  embarked  on  expendi- 
ture reduction  programs.  The  total  value 
at  these  reductions  Is  less  than  $1  minion, 
or  approxLnately  .1  percent  of  tie  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  16  communttlis. 

Among  smaller  Jurisdictions,  only  14  of  52 
gorernments  have  reduced  ser  rices  below 
current  levels.  'Hie  total  amounjt  of  expen- 
dltoi*  reduction  by  small  coinlnunltlea  tn 
tbe  survey  to  94.8  million,  or  approximately 


.7  percent  of  the  total  expendi  tores  of  tbe 
surveyed  small  communities. 

Tbe  comparatively  low  use  of  expenditure 
cuts  by  small  communities  tends  to  confirm 
tbe  hypothesis  that  these  communities  react 
to  deteriorating  economic  situations  with  tax 
Increases,  not  service  cuts. 

Tbe  reductions  occurred  in  a  wide  variety 
of  services  with  waste  removal,  social  service 
programs,  bre  protection  and  street  niain- 
tenauce  maiking  up  the  bulk  of  tbe  expendi- 
ture reductions.  Most  of  service  reductions 
were  accomplished  through  personnel  reduc- 
tions. 

In  summary,  56  of  the  110  Jurisdictions 
surveyed  have  undertaken  significant  cuts  in 
current  service  levels.  For  all  the  Jiulsdlc- 
tious  surveyed,  tbe  expenditure  reductions 
are  2.7  percent  of  their  total  expenditures, 
elxtut  $860  million  in  reductions.  Once  again, 
the  expenditure  reductions  were  concen- 
trated in  the  high  employment  governments, 
u'ith  reductloiis  often  being  more  than  four 
times  as  large  (as  a  percentage  of  their  budg- 
ets) as  those  in  low  unemployment  areas. 
Smaller  Jurtsdictions  in  tbe  siirvey  (less  than 
100,000)  exhiblied  a  reluctance  to  reduce 
service  levels,  cutting  services  by  an  amount 
equal  to  only  .7  percent  of  tbelr  total  ex- 
penditures. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  total  value  of 
service  reductions  by  unsurveyed  Jurisdic- 
tions, the  large  governments  (larger  than 
500,000  population)  have  been  removed  and 
the  service  reductions  as  a  percentage  of 
their  combined  expenditures  are  calculated. 
The  surveyed  governments  with  populations 
below  500,000  reduced  expenditures  through 
service  cutbacks  by  1.1  percent  of  their  total 
expenditures.  When  this  average  expenditure 
reduction  is  applied  to  the  unsurveyed  $50 
billion  In  expenditures,  an  additional  3550 
million  in  service  cutbacks  is  estimated. 
When  this  S550  million  in  reductions  for  un- 
surveyed governments  Is  combined  with  the 
$850-mlllion  reduction  In  expenditiures  by 
surveyed  govermnents,  a  total  of  $1.4  billion 
lu  service  reductions  is  obtained.  This  esti- 
mate is  probably  a  slight  overestimation.  In 
the  same  manner  that  additional  revenues 
were  underestimated,  because  no  adjustment 
u-as  made  for  the  low  number  of  expeuditure 
cutbacks  undertaken  by  small  Jurisdictions. 

Employment:  Since  local  governments  are 
more  labor  Intensive  than  state  governments, 
e.Tpendlture  cutbacks  are  more  likely  to  be 
accomplished  through  personnel  reductions. 
In  fact,  52,000  positions  were  affected  by  hir- 
ing freezes.  layoSs,  and  i-eductious  in  the 
work  week  Initiated  by  some  of  tbe  surveyed 
local  governments.  All  together,  48  of  tbe 
surveyed  local  governments  have  taken  some 
action  to  reduce  employee  requirements. 

Once  again,  the  reductions  have  geen  great- 
est in  the  high  unemployment  areas.  Four- 
teen of  21  large  Jurisdictions  (500,000  1^)  with 
high  unemployment  are  eliminating  employee 
positions.  The  number  of  positions  ejected 
is  44,800,  or  approximately  2.2  positions  per 
million  dollars  of  budgeted  expenditure  by 
the  22  Jiu-lsdlctlons.  By  contrast,  only  six 
of  22  large  Jurisdictions  with  low  unemploy- 
ment are  eliminating  positions,  and  only  at 
a  rate  equal  to  .5  positions  per  million  dol- 
lars of  budgeted  expenditures. 

A  similar  pattern  exists  for  governments 
with  populations  between  250,000  and  500,000. 
Eight  of  nine  high  unemployment  Jurisdic- 
tions In  this  population  group  reduced  the 
total  number  of  employee  positions.  All  to- 
gether, 2,900  positions  were  affected,  or  2.6 
positions  per  million  dollars  of  budgeted  ex- 
penditure. Only  seven  of  15  low  unemploy- 
ment Jurisdictions  In  this  population  group 
rediiced  employment,  and,  even  then,  only 
by  .4  positions  per  million  dollars  of  budgeted 
expenditure. 

Smaller  jurisdictions  (250,000  people  or 
less).  In  keeping  with  thslr  reluctance  or 
Inability  to  reduce  expenditures,  are  elimi- 
nating approximately  500  positions,  or  .3  posi- 


tions per  million  dollars  of  budgeted  expendl- 
tvire.  Only  13  of  74  JurisdicUons  smaller 
than  250.000  persons  reduced  employmeni 
levels  at  all. 

In  summary,  48  of  tbe  140  surveyed  govern- 
ments are  reducing  manpower  levels  by  a 
total  of  52.000  positions,  or  1.87  positions 
per  million  dollars  of  budgeted  expenditure. 
Once  again,  reductions  are  concentrated  in 
tbe  large  high  unemployment  Jurisdictions 
that  have  had  to  undertake  significant  serv- 
ice cutbacks. 

In  translating  the  sample  into  a  meanlng- 
f'Al  measure  of  employment  reductions  by 
all  local  governments,  tbe  ntimber  of  posi- 
tions eliminated  by  surveyed  local  govern- 
ments (500,000  people  or  less)  per  million 
dollars  of  budgeted  expenditure  (.0  posi- 
tions) must  be  multiplied  by  the  total  ex- 
penditures (in  millions  of  dollars)  made  by 
unsurveyed  governments  ($50,000  million). 
This  results  in  an  estimate  of  45.000  posi- 
tions eliminated  by  tbe  unsurveyed  local 
government.  When  this  Is  added  to  tbe  52,00<) 
positions  being  eliminated  by  surveyed  gov- 
ernments, a  total  of  almost  100,000  positloDs 
will  be  elUuinated  by  local  govemntents  that 
are  experiencing  financial  difficulties.  Tiil.s 
pro Jec  Lion  is  probably  a  slight  over-estima- 
tion becaase  smaller  local  governments  (a 
large  percentage  of  unsurveyed  governments 
are  small)  have  a  lower  propensity  to  elim- 
inate persoimel  positions.  On  the  other  hand. 
tbe  lOO.OOO-person  reduction  does  not  truly 
reflect  the  impact  of  the  recession  on  em- 
ployment by  local  governments.  Principally 
it  does  not  measvire  tbe  growth  In  employ- 
ment that  would  have  occurred  bad  the  recee- 
sion  not  Intervened. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  esti- 
mate of  100,000  positions  eliminated  does 
not  necessarily  portend  a  decline  In  total 
local  government  employment.  Some  growth 
In  employment  In  fiscally  healthy  communi- 
ties may  well  oSset  the  declines  in  employ- 
ment in  financially  troubled  JurisdicUons. 
Some  substitution  of  CBTA  employees  for 
eliminated  positions  may  al^  have  an  Im- 
pact on  trjtal  employment  in  tbe  local  govern- 
ment sector. 

Capital  Construction:  Delays  and  cancel- 
lations of  capital  construction  are  probably 
the  most  common  and  least  disruptive  ad- 
justment, in  the  short  run,  that  a  local 
government  can  undertake  to  keep  Its  budget 
In  balance.  The  immediate  Impact  on  the  res- 
idents of  a  Jurisdiction  (aside  from  con- 
struction and  related  workers)  is  certainly 
not  as  conspicuous  as  a  tax  Increase  or  serv- 
ice reduction. 

Seventy-one  of  the  140  svirveyed  govern- 
ments have  Initiated  delays  or  cancellations 
In  capital  construction.  These  adjustments 
have  occurred  about  equally  In  all  Jurisdic- 
tions— high  unemployment  and  low  imem- 
ployment,  large  and  small. 

In  many  cases,  particularly  In  those  Juris- 
dictions where  capital  projects  are  financed 
through  the  general  fund  rather  thau 
through  bonds,  the  delays  and  cancellations 
constitute  a  significant  portion,  or  even  all, 
of  the  capital  budget.  The  delays  have  been 
caused  by  unavailability  of  general  fimdE, 
Inability  to  bond,  transfer  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  from  capital  to  operating  accounts 
and  escalating  construction  costs.  The  delays 
have  occurred  In  all  types  of  projects  with 
street,  recreation,  public  facility  (I.e.,  police 
a',id  fire  stations,  city  hall,  courthouse,  etc.) 
and  school  construction  constituting  the 
bulk  of  the  cancelled  or  delayed  projects. 

Unfortunately,  most  Burve3red  local  gov- 
ernments were  unable  to  provide  specific  In- 
formation about  the  dollar  cost  of  the  con- 
struction projects  that  they  were  forced  to 
delay.  Consequently,  while  a  significant 
number  of  Jurisdictions  have  consciously  de- 
layed or  cancelled  capital  projects.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  assess  the  magnitude  of  these 
adiitstmeiits. 
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STTMMABT  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

State  Governments:  The  survey  of  48 
states  clearly  indicates  that  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  has  had  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  state  government  fiscal  situation.  In 
aggregate,  the  48  state  governments  sur- 
veyed began  Fiscal  Year  1975  with  a  com- 
bined surplus  of  $6.5  billion,  approximately 
seven  percent  of  their  total  expenditures. 
This  surplus  will  be  reduced  to  $3.9  billion 
at  the  end  of  FY  1975,  still  four  percent  of 
total  state  expenditures. 

Despite  this  significant  aggregate  surpUis, 
20  states  will  enact  tax  Increases  In  1975. 
Seventeen  states  will  enact  general  fund  tax 
Increases  and  five  will  enact  mcreases  In  fuel 
taxes,  which  will  be  dedicated  to  their  high- 
way funds  (two  states  will  enact  both  high- 
way and  general  fund  tax  Increases) .  The 
total  value  of  these  tax  increases  will  be  $2.1 
billion,  or  approximately  two  percent  of  the 
aggregate  state  budget.  The  tax  Increases 
will  be  slightly  offset  by  $50  million  in  tjtx  re- 
ductions that  will  be  undertaken  by  four 
states. 

Significant  budget  adjustments  v.ill  also 
be  made  In  expenditures.  Twenty-two  states 
win  be  forced  to  reduce  current  levels  of 
service  in  order  to  keep  their  budgets  In  bal- 
ance. The  total  value  of  these  expendltttre 
reductions  Is  $1.9  billion,  again  approxi- 
mately two  percent  of  the  aggregate  state 
budget.  Only  two  states  expect  to  expand 
upon  current  service  levels.  Increasing  ex- 
penditures above  normal  rates  of  growth  by 
approximately  $100  million. 

The  paradox  of  large  surpluses  accom- 
panied by  significant  tax  rate  Increases  and 
service  cuts  Is  easily  explained  by  more  care- 
ful examination  of  the  fiscal  position  of  in- 
dividual state  governments.  Specifically,  the 
energy-producing  and  farm  states  possess  a 
large  percentage  of  the  unencumbered  sur- 
pluses, while  the  high  unemployment  states 
(unemployment  rat<-s  above  the  national 
average)  are  responsible  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  tax  increases  and  service  ctUs.  Clearly, 
there  Is  a  significant  mismatch  of  nvailabie 
resources  and  fiscal  needs. 

The  13  energy-producing  states  entered 
the  current  fiscal  year  with  a  combined  svu*- 
plus  of  $2.1  billion.  This  surplus  is  expected 
to  be  reduced  by  14  percent  to  $1.8  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Despite  this 
slight  reduction,  the  tuiencumbered  surplus 
will  still  be  eight  percent  of  the  total  Midget 
for  the  energy  states.  The  existence  of  sig- 
hlflcant  surpluses,  combined  with  large  In- 
creases lu  energy  related  revenues,  has  leii 
the  energy  states  in  a  very  strong  himticiHl 
position.  Only  four  energy  states  will  enact 
tax  Increases  while  two  will  enact  tax  reduc- 
tions. The  Increase  in  revenues  will  be  aboul 
$100  million.  80  percent  from  coal  and  oil 
levies,  while  the  value  of  the  tax  reductions 
Is  about  $45  mUllon.  The  $55-niniion  net  tax 
increase  is  only  .24  percent  of  total  budget 
of  the  energy  states.  Similarly,  only  four  en- 
ergy states  reduced  services  by  a  total  of  $100 
million.  whUe  one  Increivsed  services  by  $8<t 
million,  a  net  reduction  of  only  $20  million. 
or  only  .09  percent  of  the  energy  states'  budg- 
ets. The  13  energy  states  wUl  undertake  de- 
flationary budget  adjustments  equal  to  only 
.33  percent  of  their  total  budgets. 

The  eight  states  heavily  dependeni  an  ag- 
ricultural income  are  in  almost  as  solid  a 
financial  condition.  These  eight  states  en- 
tered the  fiscal  year  with  an  unencumbered 
•surplus  of  $1.1  billion.  This  surpUis  will  be 
reduced  by  28  percent  to  $.8  billion  by  the 
end  of  FY  1975,  but  will  stUl  constitute  nine 
percent  of  the  combined  budget  of  the  agri- 
cultural states.  Unlike  the  energy  states, 
however,  the  agricultural  states  will  partially 
deplete  their  surpluses,  since  farm  prices 
have  declined  and  form  Incomes  are  drop- 
ping. Four  agricultural  states  will  Increase 
taxes  by  a  total  of  $170  million  (80  percent 
In  fuel  taxes)  while  two  will  marginally  re- 


duce taxes  by  $5  million.  The  $165-inilllon 
net  tax  Increase  Is  1.8  percent  of  the  com- 
bined budget  of  the  agricultural  states.  One 
agricultural  state  will  reduce  services  by 
about  $100  million,  while  another  will  in- 
crease current  service  levels  by  $20  million. 
The  $80-mllllon  net  decline  In  services  is  .9 
percent  of  the  combined  budget  for  all  agri- 
cultural states. 

By  contrast,  the  18  states  with  uuemploy- 
laeut  rates  equal  to  or  above  the  national 
average  are  experiencing  severe  financial 
problems.  These  states  entered  the  fiscal 
year  with  a  combined  surpUis  of  $2.3  billion, 
which  will  be  reduced  83  percent  to  $.4  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  $.4  bil- 
lion surplus  Is  only  .75  percent  of  the  com- 
bined budget  of  all  high  unemployment 
states,  hardly  an  adequate  cushion  in  pres- 
ent economic  circumstances.  Ten  of  these 
.states  will  enact  $1.8  billion  in  tax  Increases, 
approximately  o.5  percent  of  their  total  budg- 
ets. In  addition,  14  states  will  reduce  current 
services  by  $1.6  billion,  a  reduction  equal  to 
three  percent  of  the  combned  budget  of  the 
high  unemployment  states.  The  combination 
of  tax  increases  and  expenditure  cuts  is  equal 
to  6.5  percent  of  the  combined  budget  for 
all  high  unemployment  states. 

Local  Government*:  Unencumbered  sur- 
pluses are  much  less  prevalent  among  local 
governments,  since  they  have  more  stable 
revenue  bases  and  tend  to  operate  with  their 
budgets  closer  to  balance.  Nevertheless,  122 
of  the  140  governments  surveyed  entered  the 
Fiscal  Year  with  a  combined  surplus  of  $340 
million,  slightly  more  than  one  percsnt  of 
their  total  budgets.  This  surplus  has  been 
totally  depleted  and  is  expected  to  be  a  defi- 
cit of  $40  million  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Consequently,  many  local  governments, 
without  surpluses,  will  be  forced  to  reduce 
services  or  to  increase  tax;s  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  budget.  Local  governments 
will  enact  an  estimated  $1.5  billion  in  new 
taxes  and  will  reduce  expenditures  by  ap- 
proximately $1.4  billion.  The  $2.9  billion  in 
deflationary  budget  adjustments  is  approxi- 
mately 3.5  percent  of  the  combined  budget 
for  all  local  governments. 

Once  again,  the  high  unemployment  gov- 
ernments are  resp<<n.^lble  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  budget  adjustments.  Forty-.seven 
percent  of  the  high  tmemployment  local 
governments  that  were  surveyed  will  enact 
tax  increases  amounting  to  3.5  percent  of 
their  combined  budget.  Sixty-one  percent  ol 
the  high  unemployment  jurisdictions  will  re- 
dtice  current  .services  by  an  amount  equal  to 
.J.6  percent  of  the  combined  budget  for  high 
unemployment  Jurisdictions.  Thus  the  high 
employment  local  governm?ntK  will  make 
budget  adjustments  equal  to  7.1  percent  ol 
their  budgets. 

By  contrast,  only  25  percent  of  the  low  un- 
employment jurisdictions  will  enact  tax  in- 
creases amounting  to  .7  percent  of  the  com- 
bined budget  for  low  unemployment  juris- 
dictions. S!inllai-ly,  only  38  percent  of  the  low 
tmemployment  governments  will  make  re- 
ductions in  service  equal  to  .7  percent  of  the 
combined  budget  for  all  low  unemployment 
local  governments.  Tlius  the  low  unemploy- 
ment local  governments  will  make  adjust- 
ments equal  to  1.4  percent  of  their  budgets. 
The  low  unemployment  jurisdictions  will 
make  one-fifth  of  the  budget  adjustments 
that  high  lutemployment  jurisdictions  make 
(measured  as  a  percentage  of  their  respective 
budgets). 

The  tlze  of  the  jurisdiLliou  is  al.so  an  Im- 
portant consideration  in  evaluating  local 
government  budget  adjustments,  although 
size  significantly  affects  only  the  manner  of 
adjustment  rather  than  the  magnitude  ol 
adjustment.  Specifically,  smaller  cities  (pop- 
ulation of  100,000  or  less)  were  much  more 
likely  to  enact  .tax  increases  than  they  were 
likely  to  reduce  expenditures.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  budget  adjustments  by  the.^o 
go'-ernmentji    were    made    throtigh    ta^    in- 


creases. Larger  Jurisdictions  showed  an  equal 
propensity  to  affect  both  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Combined  State  and  Local  Government 
Sector:  The  combined  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment sector  can  be  expected  to  enact  $3.6 
billion  lu  tax  increases  and  $3.3  billion  In  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  from  current  serv- 
ice levels.  The  resulting  $6.9  billion  in  tax 
and  expenditure  adjustments  represents  an 
average  3.5  percent  adjustment  for  the  total 
state  and  local  government  sector. 

However,  the  vast  majority  of  budget  ad- 
justments will  occur  in  the  high  unemploy- 
ment state  and  local  governments.  These 
governments  will  often  be  forced  to  make 
adjustments  that  amount  to  seven  or  eight 
percent  of  their  total  operating  budgets. 

Typically,  significant  expenditure  reduc- 
tions will  be  accompanied  by  layoffs,  hiring 
freezes,  reduced  work  boiu's  and  other 
methoos  designed  to  reduce  the  personnel 
costs  of  the  affected  government.  These  ad- 
justments are  already  occurring  in  high  un- 
employment state  and  local  governments. 
Approximately  half  of  the  state  governments 
have  Imposed  some  form  of  work  force 
limitation,  affecting,  in  aggregate.  35,000  to 
45,000  positions.  Almost  40  percent  of  the 
local  governments  have  reduced  or  limited 
personnel,  affecting  a  total  of  almost  100,000. 
The  total  number  of  positions  eliminated 
or  left  vacant  in  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment sector  is  thus  between  135.000  and 
145.000.  However,  the  elimination  of  140,000 
positions  understates  the  Impact  of  the  re- 
cession on  state  and  local  government 
employment.  While  this  estimate  does  In- 
clude positions  that  were  eliminated  or  left 
vacant,  it  does  not  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  impact  of  the  recession  on  the  normal 
expansion  of  employment  in  response  to  in- 
creased service  demands.  This  growth  has 
undoiibtedly  been  eliminated  in  most  high 
unemjjloyraeut  governments  and  Is  prob- 
ably limited  In  the  majority  of  Jurisdictions. 

In  addition  to  adjustments  in  operating 
budgets,  most  state  and  local  governments 
have  made  some  adjustment  In  their  capital 
budgets.  Typically,  projects  have  been  de- 
layed, or  even  cancelled  in  order  to  reduce 
borrowing  costs  or  to  facilitate  the  shift 
of  capital  funds  to  operating  accounts. 
Smaller  jurisdictions  that  fund  capital 
projects  out  of  operating  accounts  are  prob- 
ably til?  most  severely  affected.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  a  limited  number  of  juris- 
dictions were  able  to  quantify  the  total 
value  of  capital  projects  affected  by  delay.= 
or  cancellations.  Conservative  estimates 
based  on  those  jurisdictions  that  could 
Identify  orojects  Indicate  that  $600  mlllicn 
to  $1  billion  worth  of  projects  will  be  de- 
layed or  cancelled  in  the  U"coming  year. 

These  deflationary  adjustments  in  state 
and  local  government  operating  and  capital 
funds  will  combine  to  remove  $7.5  to  $8 
billion  from  the  economy.  While  a  tmall 
perceutaKe  of  these  adjustmeuts  may  well 
be  regarded  as  much  need-jd  improvements 
In  government  efficiency,  the  magnitude  ol 
the  adjustments  and  their  concentration  In 
the  high  unemployment  jurisdictions  Indi- 
cates tliat  considerable  hardship  will  be  im- 
posed upon  the  affected  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Jntpv- 
governmental  Antireces,sion  Act  of  1975 
is  an  extremely  important  atnendment 
because  it  is  not  just  another  lo»K-term, 
no-end  spending  progi*ain.  Rather, 
amendment  816  contains  the  attractive 
countercychcal  concept. 

After  having  operatea  to  stabilize 
State  and  local  governments  economic 
policies  during  times  of  severe  unemploy- 
ment, S.  1539  is  designed  to  phase  itself 
out  and  to  eventually  cut  off  as  unem- 
ployment declines  and  the  recession  ends. 

Stabilization  of  State  and  local  gov- 
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eminent  during  recession  i^  vital  because 
recession  i^aces  a  great  strain  on  those 
units  of  government.  Usudly  the  need 
for  local  governmental  sen  ices  Increases 
as  recession  deepens.  An  unemployed 
worker  Is  more  likely  to  depend  upon 
publicly  sponsored  healthy  ti'ansporta- 
tion.  educational  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. Yet  at  the  same  tim«,  that  unem- 
ployed worker  is  not  contrlfcuting  the  tax 
revenue  to  the  locality  tljat  he  would, 
were  he  employed.  Thus,  Ihe  locality  is 
faced  with  a  gap  in  revenue  that  it  must 
close,  usually  by  cutting  back  services 
and  by  raiding  taxes.  Additionally,  those 
cutbacks  and  tax  increases  run  counter 
to  our  Federal  efforts  to  fetimulate  the 
economy  by  cutting  taxes]  and  priming 
the  pmnp  In  other  ways 

So.  the  countercyclical  1  approach  of 
temporary  stabilization  to  jstate  and  lo- 
cal government  makes  soiind  economic 
sense. 

I  do  have  several  serlbus  concerns 
about  this  legislation  thai  I  have  ex 
pressed  In  our  subcommiitee  hearings 
and  that  are  embodied  within  the  bilL 
I  do  not  want  this  bill  to  be  regarded  by 
anyone  as  a  "badlout"  of  tnose  who  have 
not  acted  in  a  fiscally  responsible  man- 
ner. I  hope  that  the  section  12  Certifica- 
tion of  Economization  pro^'islon,  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Percy  anid  myself,  will 
at  least  indicate  a  legislative  intent  that 
some  bona  fide  attempt  his  been  made 
on  the  local  level  to  trim  excess  fat  and 
to  Increase  efDciency  prloa  to  receiving 
this  aid.  I 

Second,  even  though  tlxs  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  phase  out  as  the  recession  ends 
It  is  no  less  important  that  the  ciurent 
estimated  money  outlay  oe  within  the 
categorical  spending  limit^  set  by  the 
concurrent  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  am  committed  to  maintaining  the 
budget  limits  we  have  set  ( his  year,  and 
wish  to  have  the  latest  buc  get  estimates 
presented  on  the  Senate  fli  K)r  when  Uiis 
bill  is  considered. 

Third,  several  prominer  t  economists 
have  ai-ticulated  what  Is  commonly 
known  as  "Okun's  law. '  That  law 
argues  that  as  recession  ends  we  are 
likely  to  experience  ever  Increasing  per- 
manent unemployment  dun  to  the  high 
rate  of  GNP  growth  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  drive  down  levfls  of  unem- 
ployment that  are  as  higli  as  we  have 
now.  I  would  like  more  lacts  on  this. 
Woiiid  ttiis  mean  an  upwar  i  adjustment 
of  our  unemployment  "trigger"  In  this 
bill?  Hopefully,  the  section  16  study  re- 
ports ordered  of  CBO,  AC;R,  and  GAO 
will  shed  more  light  in  thi^  area. 

Fourth.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  be- 
gin to  think  about  "above  tfte  line"  coun- 
tercyclical programs  that  might  auto- 
matically trigger  into  our  economy  In 
good  times  so  as  to  cool  doun  the  super- 
heated "booms"  that  contribute  so  di- 
rectly to  our  "busts"  of  excess  Inflation 
and  imemployment.  Section  16  has  or- 
dered such  a  study. 

Fifth,  this  program  has  tlie  potential 
of  having  a  significant  impact  on  the 
market  for  municipal  bonds.  Perhaps 
such  stabilization  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment might  also  act  ae  a  stabilizer 
or  u  a  boost  to  their  credit  ratings  and 
ability  to  borrow.  I  would  hope  that  sec- 


tion 16's  macroeconwnk;  study  Includes 
a  discussion  of  this. 

Sixth,  it  is  vital  that  we  not  lose  sight 
of  small  vmlts  of  government  that  may 
have  pockets  of  high  unemployment  that 
are  within  a  larger  area  where  the  pic- 
ture is  brighter.  I  am  pleased  that  sec- 
tion 5's  provision  for  nonformula  con- 
tingency grants,  allows  the  Secretarj', 
after  utilizing  criteria  to  define  the  ex- 
istence of  an  emergency,  to  aid  such 
areas. 

Finally,  tlie  contingency  fund  it&elf  is 
an  excellent  provision.  This  is  a  surplus 
fund  to  be  given  after  foimula  grants 
are  made  in  cases  of  severe  fiscal  emer- 
gency. In  keeping  with  the  fairness  and 
equitablllty  of  formula  allocations,  it  is 
important  that  this  relatively  small  dis- 
cretionary fund  be  safeguarded  so  that 
it  remains  available  for  sharing  by  many 
units  of  government. 

IKTXaCOVKRNMENTAL,  ANTIRECESSION  AID 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.-  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  amendment  No.  816 
to  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1975.  This  amendment  is  identical  to  S. 
1359,  which  I  cosponsored. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  my  highest 
concern  this  year  has  been  to  develop 
and  enact  emergency  measiu-es  to  re- 
lieve the  tragic  human  suffering  caused 
by  the  unemployment  crisis  which  still 
grips  our  Nation.  And  as  a  Senator  from 
one  of  the  States  hit  hardest  by  the 
current  recession,  I  have  seen  firsthand 
the  devastating  impact  It  has  had  on  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  those  services  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  millions  of  Americans.  In 
my  judgment,  the  amendment  before  us 
will  go  far  toward  relieving  both  the  in- 
dividual suffering  of  the  unemployed, 
and  the  immense  problems  faced  by  gov- 
ernmental units. 

I  believe  this  proposal  combines  sound 
economic  policy  within  the  best  ti'adltion 
of  Federalist  principles.  The  kind  of  vari- 
able assistance  embodied  in  this  meas- 
ure represents  one  of  the  best  antireces- 
sion tools  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  emergency  support  grants 
which  this  bill  would  authorize  would  be 
distributed  to  our  hardest  hit  State  and 
local  governments  on  the  basis  of  both 
need,  and  the  attempts  of  these  govern- 
ments to  meet  the  crisis  themselves.  By 
establishing  the  level  of  unemplosmient 
as  a  triggering  mechanism,  this  bill  over- 
comes the  tlmelag  between  the  crisis  and 
the  legislative  response,  and  insures  that 
the  dm-ation  of  emergency  response  will 
not  exceed  the  duration  of  the  crisis 
itself. 

The  severity  of  the  1974-75  recession 
has  forced  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  take  drastic  budgetary  measures 
wMch  rim  counter  to  the  Federal  policy 
of  economic  stimulation  through  tax 
reduction. 

The  situation  hi  our  cities  Is  equally 
grim.  In  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Mayor  Arthur  Holland  of  Trenton 
described  the  dilemma  which  faced  his 
city  in  tiiese  words: 

It  was  nec«9Bary  for  us  to  Increase  an  al- 
ready exorbitant  t»x  rat*  la  aptte  of  a  Job 


freeze,  a  reduction  of  city  employees  through 
attrition,  and  aJSeolutely  t>are  minimum  out- 
lays for  matw-lal  and  equipment.  The  owner 
of  a  bousa  valued  at  «1&,000  Is  now  paying 
41,165  Ixx  property  taxes,  an  lQcr»fjue  of  $6) 
over  tUe  previous  year. 

As  municipal  tax  rates  are  Increased,  a 
vicious  cycle  develops.  The  greater  the 
tax  Increase,  the  greater  the  decline  in 
business.  And  the  greater  this  business 
decline,  the  more  the  need  to  increase 
taxes  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  rata- 
bles.  Thus,  Increases  in  a  municipality's 
tax  rate  have  a  negative  multiplier  effect 
with  the  loss  of  businesses,  and  the  re- 
sultant loss  of  jobs.  It  is  Indeed  a  tragic 
situation  when  recession-Induced  loss  of 
revenues  forces  a  government  to  raise 
taxes,  fmther  depressing  business,  which 
adds  to  imemployment,  and  ultimately 
leads  to  further  revenue  loss. 

The  intergovernmental  assistance  rep- 
resented by  amendment  No.  816  can 
break  this  vicious  cycle  and  Insure  that 
in  the  future,  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  not  have  to  resort  to  de- 
pressive fiscal  policies  which  tend  to  ne- 
gate Federal  antirecession  economic 
efforts. 

Certainly,  duiing  bad  economic  times, 
some  belt  tightening  by  government  at 
all  levels  Is  both  desirable  and  necessary. 
There  is  unquestionably  room  for  more 
efficiency  and  economy  in  government 
management.  During  other  postwar  re- 
cessions, economizing  was  a  sufficient 
response  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  the  crisis.  However,  we  are  currently 
In  the  trough  of  the  second  worst  eco- 
nomic crisis  In  the  20th  century  and  In 
spite  of  dr£istlc  cutbacks  In  public  services 
and  jobs  our  State  and  local  governments 
still  face  massive  deficits.  In  city  after 
city,  these  severe  fiscal  problems  are  en- 
dangering the  provision  of  such  vital 
public  services  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, trash  collection,  and  public  educa- 
tion progiams. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  has 
the  opportunity  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  not  only  help  Insure  a  more  rapid 
recovery  from  our  current  severe  re- 
cession, but  will  also  cushion  us  from  the 
need  for  drastic  cutbacks  In  vital  public 
services  during  future  financial  contrac- 
tions. I  strongly  urge  immediate,  favor- 
able action  on  this  timely  and  necessary 
measure. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  amendment  No.  816 
at  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  a  comma  and  "of 
which 

"(A)  $60,000,000  shall  be  allocated  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  section  203,  and 

*'(B)  $3,500,000  shall  be  allocated  according 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204.". 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strUce  out  "section  202" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "sections  aoa(b) 
(1)  and  202(b)(3)(A)". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  through  line  22  and  Insert  In  lien  thereof 
the  foUowiug: 

•TSec.  5.  (a)  AixocATioKB. — ^The  Secretary 
shall  allocate  from  the  amotmts  reserved  un- 
dor  section  109(b)  (S)  (B)  such  amounts  as". 

On  page  14,  line  4,  strlXe  "subsection  (a)" 
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and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  202(b) 

(2)(B)". 

On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  11  and  12  and 
jQsert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  16  percent  of  the  amount  reserved 
under  section  202(b)  (3)  (B)  for  the  calendar 
quarter.' 

On  page  15,  line  5,  strilie  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  15,  line  8,  strllce  out  "subsection 
(a)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  202 
(b)(3)(B)". 

On  page  15,  line  21.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

On  page  15,  line  16,  strike  out  "subsection 
(a) "  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  202 
(b)(2)(B)". 

On  page  15,  line  21,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

On  page  23,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  through  line  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require; 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  encom- 
passes two  principal  changes  in  the  Mus- 
kie  amendment,  and  I  think  goes  more 
directly  to  the  objectives  that  they  were 
seeking  to  accomplish. 

First,  it  would  eliminate  the  provision 
In  the  Muskle  amendment  whidi  termi- 
nates the  payment  of  countercyclical 
antirecession  funds  to  a  State  or  to  a 
local  government  when  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  drops  below  6  percent. 

Second,  it  would  directly  fund  the  con- 
tingency fund  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  draw  on  to  provide  addi- 
tional fiscal  assistance  to  pai-ticularly 
hard-pressed  States  or  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  the  countercyclical  bill, 
as  I  understand  it.  is  to  try  to  negate  the 
problem  we  are  nmning  into  with  States 
and  local  governments  where,  in  times  of 
recession  and  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, they  have  to  raise  their  taxes  and 
cutoff  their  services,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Federal  Government  Is  ti-ying 
to  mesh  those  efforts  together  and  lift 
this  country  out  of  recession  by  cutting 
taxes,  and  the  two  work  at  cross-pur- 
poses in  undermining  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role. 

The  goal  of  the  authors  of  this  bill  Is 
to  channel  the  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  bill  to  those  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments whose  budgets  have  been  hard- 
est hit  by  recession.  The  authors  have 
chosen  to  terminate  payment  of  anti- 
recession funds  to  any  State  or  local 
government  with  unemployment  of  less 
than  6  percent  and  channel  their  allo- 
cations into  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
contingency  fund. 

I  am  moving  to  strike  that  section  of 
the  Muskle  amendment  which  establishes 
the  6-percent  trigger  for  terminating  the 
anth-ecesslon  fund,  because  first.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  runs  counter  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Muskle  amendment. 

Second,  there  are  other  provisions  of 
the  Muskle  amendment  which  makes  the 
6  percent  trigger  unnecessary. 

Third,  It  reaUy  conflicts  with  the  fund- 
ing of  the  contingency  fund. 

Let  me  expand  on  that:  First,  the  6- 
percent  trigger  is  inconsistent  with  the 
putpose  of  the  Muskle  amendment 
caaa i«aa— Part  ao 


The  language  of  the  Muskle  amend- 
ment and  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  accompa- 
nying S.  1359  clearly  indicates  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  charmel  anti- 
recession aid  to  those  States  and  local 
governments  whose  budgets  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  the  recession  and  who 
has  seen  the  highest  inci-eases  in  un- 
employment in  their  jm'lsdlctions. 

But  they  are  talking  about  over  the 
base  period.  When  they  are  talking  about 
the  base  period,  they  use  the  years  1967 
to  1969. 

Under  the  Muskle  amendment,  all  50 
States  and  the  1,200  to  1,500  local  gov- 
ernments for  which  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment currently  gathers  their  statistics 
are  allocated  these  counter-cyclical  anti- 
recession funds  on  the  basis  of  their  re- 
cession-induced increases  in  unemploy- 
ment. That  is  called  the  excess  unem- 
ployment rate. 

Remember,  again,  It  Is  the  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  unemployment  of  the  base 
period  of  1967  to  1969  on  which  they 
make  the  determination  of  allocation, 
the  percentage  of  these  funds  that  go  to 
that  particular  locality  of  that  State,  but 
then  they  run  into  an  arbitrary  cutoff 
at  6  percent. 

For  State  goveitunents,  the  excess  un- 
emplo3mient  rate  is  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  States  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  3  years  1967  to  1969. 
Our  last  period  of  full  employment,  from 
its  current  miemployment  rate. 

Let  us  look  at  this  and  see  how  it 
works  out  for  some  of  the  States. 

'The  excess  rate  of  unemplojonent  runs 
from  a  high  of  11.7  percent  for  Rhode 
Island,  a  State  hardest  hit  by  the  reces- 
sion, to  a  low  of  1.8  percent  for  Wyoming. 
The  median  rate  is  4.4  percent.  That  is 
half  of  the  States  have  seen  unemploy- 
ment rise  by  more  than  4.4  percent  since 
1967-69.  while  the  other  half  has  seen 
it  rise  less. 

For  local  governments,  the  excess  un- 
employment rate  is  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting 4.5  percentage  points  from  the 
current  unemployment  rate,  since  Indi- 
vidual local  unemployment  rates  were 
not  collected  until  this  year. 

These  are  not  bad  formulas;  In  fact, 
they  are  good  formulas  since  they  relate 
to  the  antirecession  aid  given  a  State  or 
local  government  directly  to  the  Impact 
which  that  recession  has  had  on  each 
Individual  jurisdiction,  but  cutting  off 
countercyclical  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  with  miemployment 
rates  of  less  than  6  percent  is  inconsistent 
with  that  approach. 

How  does  one  suddenly  arrive  at  6  per- 
cent? Why  was  It  not  5.5?  Why  was  It 
not  6.5?  Why  was  It  not  5.9  percent,  when 
the  Nation's  economy  Is  operating  at  full 
emplojmient.  as  It  was  during  tlie  years 
of  1967  to  1969. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  different 
Jurisdictions  across  tills  country  of  ours 
varied  widely.  That  dei>ended  on  geo- 
graphical. Industrial,  and  demographic 
ctmracterlstlcs. 

For  example,  dui'ing  those  years,  the 
imemployment  rate  in  my  State  averaged 
2.6  percent.  whUe  it  averaged  3.7  percent 


In  New  York,  4.7  percent  In  California, 
For  15  States  It  was  3  percent  or  less, 
while  for  6  States  It  was  5  percent  or 
higher.  Cities  and  counties  I  am  sure  had 
the  same  kind  of  wide  varieties. 

Each  State  and  each  ccmmimlty  has 
different  economic  problems  during  a 
recession,  just  as  they  have  different 
economic  problems  during  prosperitj', 
and  they  juKt  should  not  be  treated  alike. 

The  basic  allocation  formula  In  the 
Muskle  amendment  recognizes  that  when 
a  State  goes  from  3  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  good  times  to  5.5  percent  unem- 
ployment, it  Is  going  to  have  same  basic 
fiscal  difficulties,  just  as  a  State  that  goes 
from  a  4  percent  base,  that  Is,  It  has 
become  accustomed  to.  to  a  6.5  percent 
base.  They  are  going  to  have  to  make 
changes  In  their  city  budgets  and  In  their 
State  budgets. 

But  the  6-pcrcent  trigger  prohibits 
antirecession  aid  to  the  first  State  but 
gives  it  to  the  second  State.  That  works 
a  potential  hardship  on  seven  States  vi  1th 
a  current  imemployment  below  6  percent. 
That  Includes  Texas,  Wyoming.  Iowa, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and 
Kansas. 

If  they  get  just  a  small  decrease  in 
unemployment  we  have  four  more  States 
that  are  going  to  be  cut  out:  Nebraska, 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  North  Dakota. 

We  have  115  counties  and  cities  also 
affected  by  that  provision,  with  Lou- 
isiana, New  York.  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
Texas  particularly  hard  hit. 

In  addition,  and  I  find  this  most  un- 
fortunate, the  number  of  small  towns 
and  cities  that  make  up  the  balance-of- 
State  category  In  eight  States  will  see 
their  antirecession  funds  withheld  under 
the  6-percent  trigger,  regardless  of  how 
hard  hit  they  are  by  unemployment  and 
budget  difficulties,  as  some  of  them  may 
be.  For  example,  the  small  cities  and 
towns  in  Illinois  lost  $1.4  million;  In 
Nebraska  $802,000;  In  Iowa  $1.7  million, 
and  only  a  small  drop  In  unemployment 
and  the  balance-of-State  category  will 
dry  up  these  antirecession  funds  for  five 
additional  States,  and  that  will  include 
Kentucky.  Maryland.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri, and  North  Dakota. 

Although  the  Muskle  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  allowing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  allocate  aid  from  the 
contingency  fund  to  small  cities  and 
towns  in  the  balance-of-State  category 
that  have  been  cut-off  by  the  6-percent 
trigger  but  which  are  in  fiscal  difficulty, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  making  decisions 
about  which  local  communities  in  Uie 
balance-of-State  group  need  aid,  espe- 
cially when  we  can  simply  strike  out 
that  6-percent  trigger  and  return  the 
power  back  to  the  people  in  the  State 
affected.  That  Is  where  the  power  ought 
to  be. 

Second,  the  6-percent  trigger  Just  is 
not  needed.  The  authors  of  the  counter- 
cyclical Antirecession  Act  clearly  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  funds  are  allocated 
only  to  the  States  and  local  governments 
that  really  need  them. 

But  do  they  have  need  at  8  percent 
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and  then  all  of  a  sudden  nc 
5.9  percent? 

How  do  we  arrive  at  that  kind  of  an 
arbitrary  figure  in  determinlig  which 
one  of  the  States  we  give  it  tc  ? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator misses  is  the  essential  pont  of  tlie 
legislation  Itself  which  is  not  just  the 
basic  trigger  but  the  phasing  t  rigger.  As 
the  unemployment  goes  up  a  ce  rtain  per- 
cent, they  get  $250  million  nore  for  a 
half  percent  of  imemploymen' .  So  it  Is 
not  Just  a  flat  cutoff  sltuatioi . 

It  does  phase  in  and  out,  ar  d  I  think 
the  problem  with  the  Senator's  approach 
Is  that  he  eliminates  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  whole  bill,  and  that  is  Its 
automatic  termination  feature. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  6-percent  cut- 
off— and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  is  absolutely  ri  iht — tiien 
we  are  back  in  pure  revenue  shi  iring. 

Mr.  BENTSE^^.  I  allowed  thie  Senator 
one  question,  but  I  will  allow  hiin  to  elab- 
orate 1  minute  on  my  time  if  he  so 
desires. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate. 
I  am  saying  that  I  think  ths  Senator 
missed  the  point  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  slid- 
ing trigger,  not  an  automatic  cuton  an<i 
cutoff,  and  the  danger  ImpUcit  in  the 
approach  of  the  Senator  of  removing 
that  tiigger  is  of  turning  Mis  into  a 
revenue  sharing  bill,  and  then  he  does 
begin  to  strengthen  the  argum  mt  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  think  there  is  an  arbitrary  ( utoff ,  and 
an  arbitrary  cutoff  is  at  6  per  :ent.  I  do 
not,  frankly,  see  how  the  Se  lator  can 
jxistify  that  any  more  than  he  i  night  jus- 
tify it  at  6»^  or  5'/2  percent. 

What  the  formula  actually  (  oes  is  use 
the  base  period  of  1967  to  1961 1  and  talk 
about  if  we  have  a  great  accel  ;ration  in 
imemployment,  a  great  increase  in  im- 
emplojrment  over  that  base  period  of 
time;  that  is  how  they  get  t  »eir  addi- 
tional funds,  and  that  is  how  we  decide 
whether  we  get  more  and  w  lether  we 
have  a  more  serious  probleri  or  not. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  openite. 

There  are  other  provisions  ir  the  Mus- 
kie  amendment  which  do  a  m  ich  better 
job  of  targeting  the  bill's  an  irece.^sion 
fund.s. 

Under  section  12  of  the  Musk  ie  amend- 
ment, no  State  or  local  goveri  ment  can 
receive  funds  unless  it  certifes  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tl  at  it  has 
made  substantial  economies  n  its  op- 
erations and  that  without  grants  under 
this  act,  it  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
essential  services  without  ncreasing 
taxes  or  maintaining  recent  ir  creases  in 
taxes. 

By  the  same  token,  if  you  ha  it  an  area 
that  has  this  substantial  incre  ise  in  un- 
employment and  they  are  noi  suffermg 
from  their  problem,  then  they  vill  not  be 
able  to  justify  it  or  get  that  k  nd  of  aid, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  talkln  r.  about  in 
trying  to  get  it  where  it  is  ne<  ded  most. 

This  is  straightforward  and  jacross  the 
board  to  all  State  and  local  goiieniments, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  their  un- 
employment rate  exceeds  6  percent. 


A  State  or  local  government  has  to 
certify  that  it  cannot  maintain  current 
services  without  a  tax  rise  to  qualify  for 
funds. 

This  bill  is  needed  to  prevent  fmids 
from  going  to  jurisdictions  that  are  in 
good  fiscal  shape,  and  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  recognizes  this  in 
the  report  accompanying  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  this  certification  process 
has  some  real  teeth  in  it,  since  section  13 
of  the  Muskie  amendment  allows  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  to  cut  off  funds 
to  any  State  or  local  government  that 
fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

Finally — and  this  is  an  important  point 
on  the  contingency  funds — it  really  con- 
flicts with  the  funding  needs  of  that  con- 
tingency fund.  While  the  basic  allocation 
formulas  used  in  the  Muskie  amendment 
channel  funds  to  those  State  and  local 
governments  needing  it  the  most,  the 
authors  wisely  recognize  that  additional 
aid  would  be  needed  by  a  few  jurisdic- 
tions that  were  hit  especially  hard  by 
recession  induced  budget  problems,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  massive  layoffs  and 
service  reductions  or  default  on  debt. 

The  contingency  fund  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  channel  addi- 
tional help  to  those  few  jurisdictions,  and 
I  agree  with  the  objective  of  that  and 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  Clearly,  we 
want  this  contingency  fund  to  grow  as 
the  national  imemployment  rate  grows, 
since  there  will  be  more  governments  fac- 
ing severe  financial  dlfiQculties,  and  the 
financial  difBcultles  will  be  increasing. 

Conversely,  as  the  recession  recedes, 
the  number  of  governments  in  difficulty 
will  recede,  and  the  need  for  contingency 
funds  will  fall.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Muskie  amendment,  however,  the 
amount  of  money  that  goes  into  the  con- 
tingency fund  falls  as  national  unem- 
ployment rises.  With  rising  national  un- 
employment, the  number  of  States  and 
local  governments  with  unemployment 
below  6  percent  falls,  and  the  amount  of 
money  diverted  into  the  contingency 
fund  also  falls. 

If  unemployment  goes  high  enough, 
only  very  few  governments  will  be  below 
6  percent,  and  the  contingency  fund 
would  be  almost  nil,  just  when  tlio.se  gov- 
ernments were  in  the  du-est  need  and 
needing  the  basic  allocation.  Govern- 
ments in  some  areas  could  experience  an 
unemplo.vment  i-ate  of  20  percent  or 
more.  As  imemployment  falls  back  to- 
ward 8  percent  and  below,  more  State 
and  local  governments  are  going  to  fall 
below  6  percent,  and  the  percentage  of 
antirecession  funds  being  diverted  ir.to 
the  contingency  fund  goes  up  ju.st  at  the 
time  you  need  it  the  least. 

So,  instead  of  tlie  formula  in  !iie  Mus- 
kie amendment,  the  conthigency  fund 
.should  be  funded  directly,  and  the 
amount  should  rise  with  the  emergency 
needs  of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. My  amendment  does  that  by  in- 
suring that  the  contingency  fund  re- 
ceives an  additional  $10  million  yearly 
each  time  the  national  unemployment 
rate  increases  by  one-half  of  1  percent- 
age point. 

Mr.  President,  the  Countercyclical  An- 
tirece.ssion  Act  Is  no  substitute  for  iound 


fiscal  management.  We  are  talking  about 
States  and  cities  and  local  governments, 
but  it  is  going  to  provide  some  assistance 
much  needed  during  the  present  fiscal 
difficulties  faced  by  many  of  our  States 
and  local  governments.  It  is  going  to 
allow  them  some  time  to  get  their  own 
fiscal  houses  back  in  order  as  it  aids  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  effort  to  get 
the  economy  moving  again.  I  think  that 
my  amendment  to  the  amendn.ent  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  help  accom- 
plish that.  I  urge  support  of  my  amend- 
ment and  the  perfecting  Muskie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). The  Senator  from  Texas  has  12 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  take,  and  I 
will  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

My  only  response  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  is  an  explanation  of 
the  rationale  for  what  we  have  done  In 
the  biU. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  his  point  of 
\1ew  and  his  approach  and  the  problems 
he  seeks  to  solve. 

I  say  at  the  outset  that  what  we  have 
tried  Xo  put  together  here  very  carefully 
is  the  implementation  of  a  concept  which 
is  new,  which  has  not  found  it  easy  to 
fly  in  the  Senate  or  in  Congress — that 
is,  to  generate  and  increase  support.  That 
support  is  from  a  rather  curious  mixture 
of  fiscal  conservatives  and  those  of  us 
who  are  more  liberal,  who  see  this  as 
providing  a  fiscally  responsible  answer 
to  the  problems  of  recession,  combined 
with  the  need  to  deal  with  the  human 
needs  which  are  created  by  recession.  I 
do  not  like  to  undermine  that  support. 
In  other  words,  I  should  like  to  breathe 
life  into  this  Idea  ai>d  get  it  moving  be- 
fore we  load  too  much  on  it. 

In  the  Budget  Committee,  for  example. 
I  surfaced  this  Idea  for  the  first  time. 
I  proposed  a  package  much  like  this  one, 
except  that  it  was  larger — public  work.s 
combined  with  this  countercyclical  pro- 
posal. We  had  an  extensive  debate  on  it 
in  tlie  Budget  Committee.  The  Budget 
Committee  finally  approved  the  concept, 
but  a  majority  was  not  willing  to  fund 
it.  So  the  report  to  the  Senate  came 
with  approval  but  without  funding, 
which  was  not  much  comfort,  but  which 
I  took  for  what  it  was  worth. 

Then  an  idea  was  recormnended  oh 
tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mon- 
DALE.  in  an  amendment  he  offered  to  the 
budget  resolution,  involving  a  total.  I  be- 
lieve, of  an  additional  $9  billion. 

At  that  point,  I  felt,  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  I  had  a  respon- 
sibility to  support  the  numbers  in  the 
budget  resolution,  even  against  some  ad- 
ditional proposals  that  I  had  supported 
within  tlie  committee.  So  I  voted  again -t 
the  Mondale  amendment. 

Nevertheless,  I  undertook  to  keep  this 
idea  alive  by  ititroducing  the  bill  and 
going  forward  with  hearings  in  commit- 
tee, so  that  we  might  have  something  to 
put  in  place  if  the  developing  economic 
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eondltions  justified  It— justified  it  apart 
from  the  Senate  budget  resolution. 

Then  we  went  into  conference  with 
the  House.  The  House  had  provided 
more  money  for  public  works  than  the 
Senate  resolution  had  provided.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  here  was  an  open- 
ing, that  we  could  compromise  the  two 
and  give  both  ideas  a  chance  to  move 
along.  We  were  able  to  get  an  agreement. 
The  House  conferees  were  more  pubUc- 
works  oriented.  We  got  an  agreement  to 
keep  both  ideas  alive  by  providing  $2.1 
billion  in  outlays  in  function  450,  which 
Is  the  community  development  function. 

With  that  $2.1  billion  constraint,  we 
had  to  tailor  this  program  vei-y  carefully 
to  a  real  target.  That  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  providing  a  $2  billion  author- 
ization instead  of  $4  biUion,  which  was  in 
the  original  bill.  It  is  another  reason  why 
we  have  tliis  unemplosmient  trigger  so 
carefully  defined,  so  that  we  do  not  over- 
load the  amount  of  money  we  provided  in 
the  authorization. 

On  the  basis  of  that  kind  of  caieful 
tailoring,  we  were  able  also  to  suggest, 
as  we  have  today,  that  this  would  match 
with  the  public  works  bill  to  which  we 
seek  to  attach  it,  with  resistance  from 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  which  I  do 
understand.  He  has  a  different  point  of 
view. 

All  I  am  trying  to  suggest  with  this 
history  is  to  put  before  the  Senator  from 
Texas  the  restraints  under  which  we 
have  operated.  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
open  it  i«>.  Whenever  one  uses  what  is. 
obviously,  an  arbltraiT  figure  like  6  per- 
cent, there  are  the  marginal  cases  below 
that  always  £«)peal  to  one's  reason.  But 
this  Is  not  the  first  such  trigger.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  public  works  bill  has 
a  trigger  of  6.5  percent,  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  months,  which  Is 
half  a  percentage  point  higher  than  the 
one  which  this  amendment  would 
provide. 

TiUe  VI  of  the  CETA  bUl  has  a  6.5-per- 
cent trigger.  So  these  triggers  are  not 
unkown.  It  Is  really  on  the  basis  of  those 
kinds  of  precedents  that  we  have  estab- 
lished tMs  one. 

Let  me  reemphosize  that  we  do  not  see 
this  as  an  all-encompassuig  answer  to 
all  of  the  fiscal  problems  that  are  going 
to  be  faced  in  every  local  and  Stat?  gov- 
ernment jurisdiction  in  this  counti-y.  It 
could  not  conceivably  do  that. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  total  dis- 
tress at  those  levels  of  Government  Is 
pretty  well  measured  by  the  $8  billion  in 
budgetary  actions  that  tlie  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  identified  as  taking 
place  at  the  present  time.  This  amend- 
ment only  provides  $2  billion.  So  there 
is  going  to  have  to  be  austerity  practiced 
in  State  and  local  governments.  There  Is 
going  to  have  to  be  cutting.  There  may 
still  be  some  increases  In  taxes,  even  In 
places  with  over  6-percent  unemploy- 
ment. So  we  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
whole  problem  for  anyone. 

What  we  tiled  to  do  In  framing  this 
legislation  is  solve  a  significant  piece  of 
the  problem  for  those  Jurisdictions  which 
are  hardest  hit.  I  think  a  legitimate 
question  in  the  Senator's  argument  Is 
how  did  we  arrive  at  the  allocation  for- 


mula? We  went  back  to  l967-«9.  because 

that  is  the  most  recent  period  that  was 
reasonably  close  to  full  employment. 
That  does  not  mean  there  was  full  em- 
ployment in  every  State  and  every  com- 
munity, but  the  country  was  enjoying 
reasonably  full  employment,  so  we  used 
tliose  figux-es.  That  is  how  we  happened 
to  have  that  base.  Of  course,  we  are  go- 
ing to  find  conditions  in  particular 
States  that  might  appear  to  make  that 
base  iUogicaL  Nevertheless,  when  we  are 
trying  to  apply  a  law  to  50  States  and 
the  whole  country,  we  are  bound  to  run 
into  those  things. 

Second,  with  respect  to  communities 
that  did  not  have  unemployment  statis- 
tics so  that  we  could  arrive  at  a  compu- 
tation of  their  excess  unemployment  sta- 
tistically, we  simply  used  a  4.5-percent 
figure  for  the  base  period  and  computed 
them  on  that  basis. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  proposal 
for  the  elimination  of  the  ti-igger  at  the 
State  level,  I  am  troubled  because  first, 
it  does  one  of  two  things  inevitably. 
Eitlier  it  spreads  the  available  money,  $2 
billion,  more  thinly  over  more  eligible 
jurisdictions:  or,  two,  it  requires  the 
provision  of  additional  money.  I  do  not 
see  any  way  tliat  we  can  avoid  that. 

Second,  as  recovery  proceeds,  and  we 
all  hope  it  does,  more  States  are  going 
to  fall  below  6  percent,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  nithin  the  spirit  of  this  leg- 
islation, to  keep  them  on  this  dole.  I 
really  do  not  One  of  the  attractive  fea- 
tures of  this  is  that  it  turns  off. 

There  are  In  our  table,  seven  States 
that  are  below  the  6-percent  trigger.  I 
think  I  am  correct,  according  to  our 
tables.  As  recovery  proceeds,  there  are 
going  to  be  more  States,  we  hope,  that 
join  those  seven.  At  the  present  time. 
there  are  States  with  imemployment  of 
6.2.  6.3.  6.6.  and  6.5  percent  Hopefully, 
those  States  will  begin  to  recover  earlier 
tlian  soqie  of  the  more  heavily  impacted 
States. 

I  guess  my  answer  to  tlie  Senator  fiom 
Texas  could  be  summarized  in  this  way: 
I  think  that  we  can  fashion  a  progi-am 
that  can  get  the  support  of  tiie  Senate, 
but  which  might  not  if  we  overload  it  If 
>^  e  can  get  this  start,  maybe  then  we  can 
build  on  it  as  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  begin  to  look  at  it.  But  I  would 
really  like  to  see  this  proposal  proceed 
as  it  has.  I  may  have  rambled  a  litUe 
bit  about  it.  but  It  has  been  carefully  put 
together  to  try  to  accommodate  all  of 
the  considerations.  I  say  this  in  all  sym- 
pathy to  tlie  Senator  from  Texas. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  my  State  lost 
$30  miUiou  to  a  billion  dollars  as  a  re- 
sult of  Senate  action.  My  heart  is  still 
bleeding  from  that,  so  I  understand  the 
Senator's  concein  for  some  of  the  jmis- 
dlction  in  Ills  State. 

With  tliat,  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias>.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  think, 
made  a  very  valid  point  when  be  said 
this  thhig  must  be  terminated  at  some 
point.  I  agree  with  that  But  I  do  not 


move  on  that  part  of  it  I  just  talk  about 
the  6-percent  trigger  on  the  States  and 
on  tlie  local  governments.  When  the  na- 
tional average  gets  below  6  percent,  that 
terminates  the  project — terminates  this 
kind  of  countercyclical  funds.  I  have  left 
that  in. 

What  kind  of  money  am  I  actually 
talking  about  with  this  amendment  of 
mine?  Not  a  great  deal,  as  related  to  the 
total  amount  of  money  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  He  Is  speaking  of  an 
amendment  that  Involves  $1.5  billion  at 
the  present  time,  under  the  present  un- 
emplojrment  figures  that  we  have.  I  am 
talking  about  approximately  $40  million 
that  would  be  denied  those  States  that 
are  under  the  6  percent — theirs  Is  either 
5.9,  as  mine  is,  or  something  lower  than 
that  for  some  of  the  others. 

That  money  goes  Into  the  contingency 
fund,  so  no  one  would  be  receiving  any 
less  money  at  the  present  time  If  my 
amendment  were  passed.  It  would  mean 
that  that  money  would  just  go  into  the 
contingency  fund  th^t  would  only  be  al- 
located later  to  very  hard-pressed  areas. 
My  amendment  takes  care  of  that. 

We  turn  around  cmd  add  $10  million 
aimually  to  the  contingency  fund  for 
every  time  that  unemplojTnent  goes  up 
one-half  of  1  percent.  The  problem  that 
we  are  running  Into  with  the  contingency 
fund,  as  it  Is  framed  In  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  is  that,  as 
unemployment  goes  up  In  this  country, 
the  contingency  fund  goes  down,  the 
amount  of  funds  goes  down.  As  unem- 
ployment goes  down,  the  contingency 
fund  goes  up.  It  works  just  In  the  op- 
posite dlrectloiL  I  am  talking  about  a 
funding  that  would  increase  in  the  con- 
tingency fund  when  we  have  some  of  the 
cities  and  some  of  the  States  that  would 
be  paiticularly  hard-pressed  In  times  of 
high  unemployment,  that,  on  my  amend- 
ment, would  add  more  to  that  contin- 
gency fund.  Again.  I  agree  very  much 
wlUi  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  we 
want  a  termination  on  this,  and  that  this 
antirecession  fund  should  stop  at  some 
point  And  It  would,  because  it  would  stop 
when  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate 
reaches  below  6  percent.  That  would  ter- 
minate it.  My  amendment  does  not  ne- 
gate or  vitiate  that  in  the  least 

When  would  it  terminate  for  these 
otlier  cities  or  when  would  it  terminate 
for  these  States?  It  would  terminate  for 
them  when  their  unemployment  got  back 
to  whei'e  it  was  on  the  base  period  on 
which  the  computations  had  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
knows  what  the  current  operating  sur- 
plus is  for  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  certainly  do  not 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  regret  that 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No.  I  have  no  idea, 
and  I  do  nut  know  that  there  is  one,  but 
one  was  reported,  and  all  of  a  sudden  It 
was  not  there. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  point  out  that  It 
Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  estimate 
lor  Texas  as  to  current  surplus  estimate 
Is  $1  billion. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No.  that  Is  qu  ite  an  old 
figure  that  they  found  was  i  ot  there, 
and  that  was  an  estimate  mac  e  earlier, 
so  the  Senator's  figure  is  out  o   date. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Is  the  State  stll  In  sur- 
plus? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  do  not  knov.. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  4  or  5  r  linutes  to 
respond? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield  i  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennesser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutep. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.!  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  point  of  view  in  ills 
proposed  amendment,  and  I  understand 
his  position.  But  I  think  there  is  a  dan- 
ger that  some  of  our  colleagues  might 
misunderstand  the  point  he  m  ide  about 
the  contingency  fimd. 

He  is  right  that  if  unemployment  goes 
up  the  contingency  fund  goes  Idown  be- 
cause, obviously,  less  people  ate  putting 
money  into  the  contingency  und  and 
more  people  are  qualified  for  qirect  aid. 

He  is  also  right  that  the  cohtingency 
fund  goes  up  as  unemploymept  comes 
down.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
bill.  That  is  the  name  of  the  g  ime.  that 
Is  the  essence  of  it.  We  do  no;  want  to 
have  to  help  where  there  is  nc  help  re- 
quired, and  if  unemployment  gc  es  up  and 
the  contingency  fund  goes  dow  i,  all  that 
says  to  us  is  that  the  bill  is  woncing  as  it 
was  designed  to  work,  and  the  States  are 
getting  direct  support;  that  thiey  do  not 
have  to  come  to  the  secretary  apd  qualify 
Tinder  the  contingency  approadli.  If  they 
are  qualified  under  the  more  tti  an  6-per- 
cent trigger  which  the  Senai  or  would 
withdraw  then,  obviously,  ther  are  get- 
ting the  maximum  level  of  fiuiding,  not 
contingency  funding.  They  are  getting  it 
directly  as  a  maximum  impact  area,  and 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  whol ;  bill  that 
we  are  trying  to  provide  a  vehi<  le  to  keer- 
them  from  financial  disaster,  but  that 
vehicle  has  a  self-contained  te  -nunation 
point. 

If  the  Senator  strikes  the  B  percent 
clause  for  getting  It  out  of  th(  coverage 
of  the  bill,  then  he  walks  awaji  from  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  legislati)n,  which 
ia,  by  definition,  countercyclical.  When 
unemployment  gets  down  to  6  percent 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  1  rhy  Texas 
or  Tennessee  cannot  handle  heir  own 
problems. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  sometiing,  with 
our  level  of  unemployment  ruining  be- 
tween 8  and  9  percent,  as  it  Is  now,  I 
would  give  my  left  arm  to  qialify  for 
help.  I  would  dearly  love  to  gel  out  from 
under  that  6-percent  trigger  ai  id  get  out 
of  Federal  support  because  we  would  not 
need  it,  because  we  aie  capable  of  meet- 
ing our  own  problems,  and  e\ery  other 
State  is  in  the  same  situation. 

The  Senator,  with  this  amendment, 
strikes  at  the  whole  part  of  the  program, 
the  very  essence  of  it,  which  i?  it  is  not 
only  a  Federal  trigger  but  a  State -by- 
State  trigger  which  allows  us  t  >  pinpoint 
oiu:  support  for  those  areas  th  at  cannot 


survive  without  it.  That  is  the  name  of 
the  game. 

But  as  soon  as  It  gets  back  to  a  sustain- 
able capacity  on  their  own  they  are  out. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  end  that 
program.  That  Is  the  whole  merit  of  it  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  But  it  does  have 
that  essential  economic  logic.  It  per- 
tains to  the  problem  and  nothing  else. 
If  you  eliminate  the  trigger,  you  elimi- 
nate the  logic  for  the  whole  approach 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  effort.  I  underatand 
what  he  is  trying  to  say,  but  I  think  what 
he  is  proposing  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive of  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Ono  of  my  concerns  with 
this  legislation,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  fact 
that  it  is  pouring  Federal  funds  into 
States  where  there  is  no  real  need.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  a  number  of 
the  States  that  would  get  assistance 
under  this  program  are  showing  a  sur- 
plus at  the  very  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  showing  an  extraordinarily 
serious  deficit  that  has  threatened  to 
become  larger  and  larger. 

I  have  to  agree  with  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  that  the  6  percent 
Is  arbitrary.  I  think  he  is  correct. 

However,  I  think  his  amendment,  in- 
stead of  Impro\ing  the  situation,  only 
makes  it  worse.  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
best  figures  I  have  been  able  to  get  show 
that  Texas,  the  State  Government  of 
Texas,  does  have  a  surplus,  and  when 
they  do  not  have  a  6-percent  imemploy- 
ment  rate  it  seems  to  ne  a  little  difficult 
to  argue  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pour  fimds  into  that  State  to 
increase  the  surplus. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  many  other 
cases.  There  are  many  niunber  of  situa- 
tions where,  imder  the  6  percent  fonnula, 
fimds  will  be  flowed  into  States  with  a 
surplus. 

So  far  as  we  can  determine  this  would 
include  such  States  as  North  Carolina, 
Indiana,  Oregon,  Arizona,  California. 
Idaho,  New  Hampshire,  Hawaii,  to  men- 
tion just  a  few. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
situation  in  cities  is  not  as  bad  as  has 
been  painted,  although  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  areas  where  it  Is  very  serious. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  from  a 
recent  siurey  made  of  the  30  largest 
cities,  it  was  shown  that  only  8  cities 
were  experiencing  an  operating  deficit. 
The  most  severe  case  was  New  York  City. 

This  represents  an  actual  decline  in 
the  number  of  cities  facing  a  shortfall 
since  1971.  At  that  time  16  cities  of  the 
30  surveyed  were  operating  at  a  deficit. 
The  conclusion  of  this  survey  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  New  York  City, 
the  cities  are  In  relatively  good  financial 
position  and,  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
the  majority  of  jurisdictions  are  not  in  as 
serious  plight  as  indicated. 


Again,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
Ironical  when  we  are  again  facing  the 
threat  of  inflation  that  we  should  try 
to  adopt  a  new  program  that  is  not  going 
to  do  very  much  in  the  private  sector,  it 
is  not  really  going  to  help  those  who  are 
faced  with  unemployment,  but  it  is  going 
to  pour  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
into  State  and  local  governments,  many 
of  which  financially  are  far  better  off 
than  the  Federal  Government. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
luj'self  2  minutes  simply  to  comment 
upon  the  statement  by  Senator  Roth. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  figures  he  used 
included  data  no  more  recent  than  June 
1974.  Now,  that  is  6  months  before  the 
recession  hit.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  an  analysis  of  the 
financial  condition  of  State  and  local 
governments  by  Allen  Schick,  senior  spe- 
cialist, Congressional  Research  Service, 
which,  I  think,  gives  us  the  latest  and 
most  acciu-ate  data  we  have. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To:    Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 
From:  Allen  Schick,  Senior  Specialist,  Cott- 

grepsional  Research  Service. 
Subject:   Financial  Condition  of  State  and 
Local  Oovernmente. 

The  raw  statistics  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment receipts  and  expenditures  in  the 
National  Income  Accounts  (NIA)  suggest 
that  these  governments  have  enjoyed  large 
surpluses  in  recent  years.  On  the  NIA  basis, 
the  combined  surpluses  of  all  States  and  lo- 
calities were  »12.3  bUlion  in  1972,  $9.2  bil- 
lion in  1973.  and  $1.7  billion  in  1974. 

Yet  these  numbers  are  very  misleading.  The 
National  Income  Accounts  method  reflects 
all  State  and  local  government  accoimts.  In- 
cluding social  insurance  trxist  fimds.  In  1974. 
such  trust  fimds  showed  a  surplus  of  $9.7 
billion.  However,  this  surplus  is  unavailable 
for  expenditure  on  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  the  trust  fund  was  originally  es- 
tablished. Thus,  State  and  local  governments^ 
had  a  combined  deficit  in  operating  accounts 
of  $7.9  billion  in  1974.  (See  attached  chart— 
Table  15 — from  the  March  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business.) 

Not  only  are  State  and  local  governments 
unable  to  make  use  of  large  surpluses  in  so- 
cial insurance  accounts  for  operating  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  by  far  the  majority  are 
prohibited — either  constltutlonaUy  or  statu- 
torily— from  engaging  in  deficit  financing. 

The  combined  result  of  the  State  and  local 
government  deficit  and  the  prohibition  ou 
deficit  financing  is  that  these  governments 
now  have  a  restrictive  effect  on  the  alreadv- 
weak  national  economy. 

THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTS 

The  National  Income  Accounts  provide  a 
comprehensive  and  consistent  stat«ment  of 
the  State  and  local  share  of  national  eco- 
nomic activity,  but  they  do  not  portray  the 
actual  budget  conditions  of  State  and  local 
governments.  The  principal  distinction  be- 
tween the  budget  and  NIA  accounts  Is  that 
the  latter  include  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  social  Insurance  funds  (mo.st  of 
which  are  for  public  employee  retirement 
systems).  These  funds  ordinarily  cannot  be 
used  for  general  budget  purposes  so  that  a 
surplus  In  the  social  insurance  funds  cannot 
offset  a  budget  deficit: 

"In  every  year  since  1929,  these  funds  have 
shown  a  surplus  on  an  NIA  basis.  In  most 
years,  these  social  iusiu-ance  funds  surpluses 
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statistically  offset  general  government  def- 

jgjtg However,  In  almost  every  instance, 

surpluses  generated  by  these  Insurance  trust 
funds  are  not  available  to  general  govern- 
ment for  expenditure."  ^ 

Since  1968,  the  annual  surplus  In  the  social 
insurance  funds  has  mounted  steadily  from 
$5  bllilon  to  almost  $10  billion.  This  means 
that  it  now  requires  approximately  a  $10 
billion  surplus  on  the  NIA  basis  for  States 
and  localities  to  have  combined  balanced 
budgets.  When  the  NIA  accounts  are  ad- 
justed to  remove  the  effects  of  the  social  in- 
surance funds.  States  and  localities  have  had 
deficits  In  each  year  since  1968  except  for 
1972.  This  predicament  was  noted  In  the 
1975  annual  report  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors: 

"The  surplus  of  less  Uian  $2  billion  regis- 
tered for  calendar  1974  (on  an  NIA  basis) 
was  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  actuarial 
funding  obligations  imposed  on  pension 
plans  for  the  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments.  Since  the  surplus  of  the  social 
Insurance  funds  approached  $10  billion, 
other  State  and  local  funds  had  a  deficit  of 
$8  billion. 

'Budgetary  reserves  are  now  so  tight  that 
the  rise  in  State  and  local  expenditures  will 
have  to  slow  considerably  to  adjust  to  the 
reduced  growth  of  receipts,  or  taxes  will  have 
to  be  raised  in  a  declining  economy".^ 

BOBKOWING    LIMITATIONS    ON    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Most  State  and  local  governments  cannot 
respond  to  their  current  fiscal  stringency  by 
supplementing  their  resources  with  borrowed 
funds.  Forty  States  have  constitutional  lim- 
itations on  the  incurring  of  debt.  In  many 
states,  borrowing  In  excess  of  a  specified 
amount  (or  percentage)  is  permitted  only 
when  approved  by  the  voters,  though  most 
States  have  liberalized  borrowing  authority 
for  special  purposes  such  as  revenue-produc- 
ing facilities.  However,  about  half  of  the 
State  constitutions  prohibit  the  state  from 
incurring  indebtedness  in  behalf  of  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Many  State  constitutions  permit  some  bor- 
rowing for  "casual  deficits"  (caused  by  a 
shortfall  In  anticipated  revenues  or  above- 
budget  expenditures),  but  even  in  these  cir- 
cumstances there  are  apt  to  be  dollar  or  per- 
centage limitations  on  the  amount  that  can 
be  borrowed. 

The  constitutional  limitations  on  local  gov- 
ernments tend  to  be  even  more  restrictive 
and  many  of  these  are  supplemented  by  lo- 
cal ordinance  or  Charter  restrictions.  The 
constitutional  limitations  on  local  debt  have 
been  summarized  by  a  leading  authority  on 
this  subject: 

"Limitations  on  the  powers  of  local  govern- 
ments to  borrow  money  are  generally  strin- 
gent. Normally,  municipalities  are  authorized 
to  borrow  on  short-term  revenue  notes  In 
anticipation  of  revenue  to  be  collected  and 
such  short-term  borrowings  are  generally  un- 
restrictive  as  to  purpose.  When  It  comes  to 
long-term  bonded  Indebtedness,  restrictions 
on  the  powers  of  local  government  are  often 
detailed  and  elaborate.  In  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  there  Is  a  constitutional 
limit  on  at  least  some  local  government  debt 
expressed  In  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the 
assessed  value  of  taxable  real  estate.  A  num- 
ber of  states  also  Impose  a  limit  on  the  prop- 
erty tax  rates  that  can  be  levied  for  debt 
service  requirements.  Usually  municipalities 
must  submit  bonded  indebtedness  to  a  ref- 
erendum. A  number  of  state  constitutions 
provide  separately  for  bonded  indebtedness 
which  may  be  Incurred  by  munlclpatlties  for 


'  Paul  Schnelderman,  "State  and  Local 
Government  Sector  in  the  National  Income 
Accounts."  Governmental  Finance,  August 
1974.  p.  29. 

^Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Feb- 
ruary 1975.  p.  65. 


revenue-sharing  capital  projects.  These  spe- 
cial purpose  borrowing  provisions  have  the 
advantage  of  putting  certain  objects  outside 
the  general  debt  limit.  In  many  instances,  the 
state  constitution  imposes  different  require- 
ments on  bond  issues  of  different  types  of 
local  governments  and  for  different  pur- 
poses.' 

EFFECTS  ON  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

The  combination  of  tight  budgets  and 
limited  borrowing  capacity  has  a  restrictive 
linpact  on  the  economy.  The  large  surpluses 
accumulated  (for  actuarial  reasons)  la  the 
social  insurance  funds  wlthdi'aws  purchas- 
ing power  from  Stale  and  local  governments 
and  from  taxpayers.  These  surplus  funds 
cannot  be  used  to  stimulate  the  economy  or 
to  supplement  the  general  financial  re- 
sources of  States  and  localities. 

But  these  social  insurance  fund  surpluses 
coexi.st  with  budget  deficits  with  the  result 
that  many  States  and  localities  have  been 
compelled  to  retrench,  reduce  their  services, 
and  lay  off  public  employees,  thereby  further 
aggravating  the  economic  plight  of  the 
nation. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

State  Governments:  The  survey  of  48  states 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  current  economic 
situation  has  had  a  significant  Impact  on 
the  state  government  fiscal  situation.  In  ag- 
gregate, the  48  state  governments  surveyed 
began  Fiscal  Tear  1975  with  a  combined  sur- 
plus of  $6.5  billion,  approximately  seven  per- 
cent of  their  total  expenditures.  This  sur- 
plus will  be  reduced  to  $3.9  billion  at  the 
end  of  FY  1975,  still  four  percent  of  total 
state   expenditures. 

Despite  this  significant  aggregate  surplus, 
20  states  will  enact  tax  increases  in  1975. 
Seventeen  states  will  enact  general  fund  tax 
Increases  and  five  will  enact  Increases  in 
fuel  taxes,  which  will  be  dedicated  to  their 
highway  funds  (two  states  will  enact  both 
highway  and  general  fund  tax  Increases). 
The  total  value  of  these  tax  Increases  will 
be  $2.1  billion,  or  approximately  two  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  state  budget.  The  tax 
increases  will  be  slightly  offset  by  $50  mil- 
lion in  tax  reductions  that  will  be  imder- 
taken  by  four  states. 

Significant  budget  adjustments  will  also 
be  made  in  expenditures.  Twenty-two  states 
win  be  forced  to  reduce  current  levels  of 
service  in  order  to  keep  their  budgets  in 
balance.  The  total  value  of  these  expenditure 
reductions  Is  $1.9  billion,  again  approxi- 
mately two  percent  of  the  aggregate  state 
budget.  Only  two  states  expect  to  expand 
upon  current  service  levels.  Increasing  ex- 
penditures above  normal  rates  of  growth  by 
approximately  $100  million. 

The  paradox  of  large  surpluses  accompa- 
nied by  significant  tax  rate  increases  and 
service  cuts  Is  easily  explained  by  more 
careful  examination  of  the  fiscal  position 
of  Individual  state  governments.  Specifically, 
the  energry -producing  and  farm  states  possess 
a  large  percentage  of  the  unencumbered  sur- 
pluses, while  the  high  unemployment  states 
(unemployment  rates  above  the  national 
average)  are  responsible  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  tax  Increases  and  service  cuts.  Clearly, 
there  is  a  significant  mismatch  of  available 
resources  and  fiscal  needs. 

The  13  energy-producing  states  entered  the 
current  fiscal  year  with  a  combined  surplus 
of  $2.1  billion.  This  surplus  Is  expected  to 
be  reduced  by  14  percent  to  $1.8  billion  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Despite  this  slight 
reduction,  the  unencumbered  surplus  will 
still  be  eight  percent  of  the  total  budget  for 
the  energy  states.  The  existence  of  signifi- 
cauT,  surpluses,  combined  with  large  Increases 
In  energy  related  revenues,  has  left  the  en- 
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ergy  states  in  a  very  strong  financial  posi- 
tion. Only  four  energy  states  will  enact  tax 
Increases  while  two  wUl  enact  tax  reductions. 
The  Increase  In  revenues  will  be  about  $100 
million,  80  percent  from  coal  and  oU  levies, 
while  the  value  of  the  tax  reductions  is  about 
1^45  million.  The  $5S-mlllion  net  tax  increase 
Is  only  .24  percent  of  total  budget  of  the  en- 
ergy stales.  Similarly,  only  four  energy  states 
reduced  services  by  a  total  of  $100  million, 
while  one  increased  services  by  $80  million,  a 
net  reduction  of  only  $20  million,  or  only  .09 
percent  of  the  energy  states'  budgets.  The  13 
energy  states  will  undertake  defiationary 
budget  adjustments  equal  to  only  .33  percent 
of  their  total  budgets. 

The  eight  states  heavily  dependent  on  agri- 
cultural income  are  in  almost  as  solid  a  fi- 
nancial condition.  These  eight  states  entered 
the  fiscal  year  with  an  unencumbered  surplus 
of  $1.1  billion.  This  surplus  will  be  reduced 
by  28  percent  to  $.8  bllilon  by  the  end  of  FY 
1975,  but  will  still  constitute  nine  percent  of 
the  combined  budget  of  the  agricultural 
states.  Unlike  the  energy  states,  however,  the 
agricultural  states  will  partially  deplete  their 
surpluses,  since  farm  prices  have  declined 
and  farm  incomes  are  dropping.  Four  agricul- 
tural states  will  increase  taxes  by  a  total  of 
$170  million  (80  percent  In  fuel  taxes)  while 
two  will  marginally  reduce  taxes  by  $5  mil- 
lion. The  $165-milllon  net  tsix  increase  is  1.8 
percent  of  the  combined  budget  of  the  agri- 
cultural states.  One  agricultural  state  will 
reduce  services  by  about  $100  million,  while 
another  wUl  Increase  current  service  levels 
by  $20  million.  The  $80-million  net  decline 
in  services  Is  .9  percent  of  the  egricultural 
state  budgets.  The  combination  of  tax  in- 
creases and  service  reductions  is  only  2.7 
percent  of  the  combined  budget  for  all  agri- 
cultural states. 

By  contrast,  the  18  states  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  equal  to  or  above  the  national 
average  are  experiencing  severe  financial 
problems.  These  states  entered  the  fiscal  year 
with  a  combined  surplus  of  $2.3  billion, 
which  will  be  reduced  83  percent  to  $.4  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  $.4  bil- 
lion surplus  Is  only  .75  percent  of  the  com- 
bined budget  of  all  high  unemployment 
states,  hardly  an  adequate  cushion  In  present 
economic  circumstances.  Ten  of  these  states 
win  enact  $1.8  billion  In  tax  Increases,  ap- 
proximately 3.6  percent  of  their  total  budg- 
ets. In  addition,  14  states  will  reduce  cur- 
rent services  by  $1.6  billion,  a  reduction 
equal  to  three  percent  of  the  combined  budg- 
et of  the  high  unemployment  states.  The 
combination  of  tax  increases  and  expenditure 
cuts  Is  equal  to  6.5  percent  of  the  combined 
budget  for  all  high  unemployment  states. 

Local  Governments:  Unencumbered  sur- 
pluses are  much  less  prevalent  among  local 
governments,  since  they  have  more  stable 
revenue  bases  and  tend  to  operate  with  their 
budgets  closer  to  balance.  Nevertheless,  122 
of  the  140  governments  surveyed  entered  the 
Fiscal  Year  with  a  combined  surplus  of  $340 
million,  slightly  more  than  one  percent  of 
their  total  budgets.  This  surplus  has  been 
totally  depleted  and  is  expected  to  be  a  deficit 
of  $40  million  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Consequently,  many  local  governments,  with- 
out surpluses,  will  be  forced  to  reduce  serv- 
ices or  to  Increase  taxes  In  order  to  maintain 
a  balanced  budget.  Local  governments  will 
enact  an  estimated  $1.5  billion  In  new  taxes 
and  vrtll  reduce  expenditures  by  approximate- 
ly $1.4  billion.  The  $2.9  billion  in  deflationary 
budget  adjustments  is  approximately  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  combined  budget  for  all  local 
goverrunents. 

Once  again,  the  high  unemployment  gov- 
ernments are  responsible  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  budget  adjustments.  Forty-seven  per- 
cent of  the  high  unemployment  local  govern- 
ments that  were  surveyed  wUl  enact  tax  in- 
creases amounting  to  3.5  percent  of  their 
combined  budget.  Sixty-one  {)ercent  of  the 
high  unemployment  jurisdictions  will  reduce 
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current  services  by  an  amount  equ»l  to  3.6 
percent  of  the  combined  budget  for  ligh  un- 
employment jurisdictions.  Thus  the  ilgh  un- 
employment local  governments  w:  11  make 
budget  adjustments  equal  to  7.1  percent  of 
their  budgets.  This  means  the  average  high 
unemployment  jurisdiction  will  niak  b  budget 
adjxistments  equal  to  7.1  percen ;  of  its 
budget. 

By  contrast,  only  25  percent  of  th(  low  un- 
employment jurisdictions  wUl  enac  ;  tax  in- 
creases amounting  to  .7  percent  of  he  com- 
bined budget  for  low  unemployme  it  Juris- 
dictions. Similarly,  only  38  percent  a  r  the  low 
rmemployment  governments  wUl  iiake  re- 
ductions In  service  equal  to  .7  perce  at  of  the 
combined  budget  for  aU  low  unem]  iloyment 
local  governments.  Thus  the  low  unemploy- 
ment local  governments  will  mak«  adjust- 
ments equal  to  1.4  percent  of  their  budgets. 
The  low  unemployment  Jurisdictions  will 
make  one-flfth  of  the  budget  adjustments 
that  high  unemployment  jurlsdlctic  ns  make 
(measured  as  a  percentage  of  their  r  sspective 
budgets). 

The  size  of  the  Jurisdiction  is  ala  >  an  Im- 
portant consideration  in  evaluating  1  ocal  gov- 
ernment budget  adjustments,  al the  ugh  size 
Bigniflcantly  affects  only  the  manrusr  of  ad- 
justment rather  than  the  magnitude  of  ad- 
justment. Specifically,  smaller  ciUes  (popula- 
tion of  100.000  or  less)  were  much  niore  like- 
ly to  enact  tax  Increases  than  they  w  »re  likely 
to  reduce  expenditures.  Seventy-flvd  percent 
of  the  budget  adjustments  by  thes«  govern- 
ments were  made  through  tax  Increases. 
Ijarger  Jurisdictions  showed  an  e<]ual  pro- 
pensity to  affect  both  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Combined  State  and  Local  Government 
Sector:  The  combined  state  and  loca  1  govern- 
ment sector  can  be  expected  to  eiact  $3.6 
billion  in  tax  Increases  and  $3.3  billion  In  re- 
ductions In  expenditures  from  current  serv- 
ice levels.  The  resulting  $6.9  biUlcn  In  tax 
and  expenditure  adjustments  repr4sents  an 
average  3.5  percent  adjustment  for  ithe  total 
state  and  local  government  sector.  Qaowever, 
the  vast  majority  of  budget  adjustc^ents  will 
occur  In  the  high  unemployment  itate  and 
local  governments.  These  govermnpnts  will 
often  be  forced  to  make  adjustments  that 
amount  to  seven  or  eight  percend  of  their 
total  operating  budgets. 

Typically,  significant  expenditure  reduc- 
tions will  be  accompanied  by  layoffs,  hiring 
freezes,  reduced  work  hoiirs  and  otner  meth- 
ods designed  to  reduce  the  personnel  costs  of 
the  affected  government.  These  adj|ustments 
are  already  occurring  in  high  unemJ)loyment 
state  and  local  governments.  Approximately 
half  of  the  state  governments  have  imposed 
some  form  of  work  force  limitation,  affecting. 
In  aggregate.  35.000  to  45.000  posl  ions.  Al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  local  goverrmients 
have  reduced  or  limited  personnel,  affecting 
a  total  of  almoet  100,000.  The  tota,  number 
of  positions  eliminated  or  left  vaca  Qt  in  the 
state  and  local  government  sector  ij  thus  be- 
tvi-een  135.000  and  145.000.  However,  the  elim- 
ination of  140.000  positions  undentates  the 
Impact  of  the  recession  on  state  ind  local 
government  employment.  While  this  estimate 
does  include  positions  that  were  e  iminated 
or  left  vacant,  it  does  not  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  impact  of  the  recession  on  the  nor- 
mal expansion  of  employment  in  re  sponse  to 
increased  service  demands.  This  gi  owth  has 
imdoubtedly  been  eliminated  in  i  lost  high 
unemployment  governments  and  la  probably 
limited  in  the  majority  of  Jurisdictions. 

In  addition  to  adjustments  in  operating 
budgets,  most  state  and  local  governments 
have  made  some  adjustment  In  th(lr  capital 
budgets.  Typically,  projects  have  been  de- 
layed, or  even  cancelled  In  order  to  reduce 
borrowing  cost  or  to  facilitate  thi!  shift  of 
capital  funds  to  operating  account  i.  Smaller 
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Jurisdictions  that  fund  capital  projects  out 
of  operating  accounts  are  probably  the  most 
severely  affected.  Unfortunately,  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  Jurisdictions  were  able  to 
quantify  the  total  value  of  capital  projects 
affected  by  delays  or  cancellations.  Conser- 
vative estimates  based  on  those  Jurisdictions 
that  could  identify  projects  indicate  that 
$600  million  to  $1  billion  worth  of  proj- 
ects will  be  delayed  or  cancelled  In  the  up- 
coming year. 

These  deflationary  adjustments  in  state 
and  local  government  operating  and  capital 
funds  will  combine  to  remove  $7.5  to  $8 
billion  from  the  economy.  While  a  smaU  per- 
centage of  these  adjustments  may  well  be 
regarded  as  much  needed  Improvements  In 
government  efficiency,  the  magnitude  of  the 
adjustments  and  their  concentration  in  the 
high  unemployment  jurisdictions  Indicates 
that  considerable  hardship  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  affected  Jiu-lsdictlons. 

May  2,  1975. 
Memorandum 
To:   Senator  Muskie. 
From:   Lee  Enfield. 

Re   Update  on  Fiscal   Status   of   State   and 
Local  Governments. 

OVERAI-L 

Overall,  declining  revenues  and  soaring 
costs  of  State  and  local  governments  have 
turned  a  $4  billion  surplus  for  1972  Into  a 
deficit  of  about  $7.9  for  1974. 

Slackened  growth  In  receipts  contributed 
significantly  to  the  deteriorating  fiscal  posi- 
tion (primarily  for  local  governments — 
state  tax  revenues  continued  to  grow  at  a 
healthy  rate  during  the  last  half  of  1974). 
Revenue  growth  In  1974  amounted  to  only 
$14.8  billion,  as  compared  to  $16.3  billion  In 
1973  and  $26.0  billion  In  1972. 

In  contrast.  State-local  expenditures  grew 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  11%  for  1974,  12%  In 
1973  and  11%  in  1972. 

THK    STATES 

In  general,  the  States  seem  to  be  feeling 
the  Impact  of  recession  more  slowly  than  the 
cities.  While  a  few  are  In  serious  financial 
trouble,  many  are  having  few  fiscal  prob- 
lems at  all. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  we  first  started  looking  at  the 
States'  fiscal  problems,  there  have  been  In- 
creasing signs  that  more  of  the  States  are 
In  for  trouble. 

As  of  February,  nine  States  were  definitely 
predicting  deficits  for  this  year,  as  follows: 
Connecticut  ($65  million),  Delaware  ($3  mil- 
lion), Florida  ($232  million),  Massachusetts 
($350  miUlon),  Missouri  ($35.5  million).  New 
Jersey  ($135  mUlion),  New  York  ($800  mU- 
llon).  Tennessee  ($71.4  million),  and  Ver- 
mont ($11  million).  Wisconsin  is  antici- 
pating a  possible  deficit  of  $1  billion  In  the 
next  two  fiscal  years,  though  it  may  finish 
out  this  year  with  a  small  surplus.  In  Michi- 
gan, a  $207  million  surplus  from  last  year 
has  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  State  now 
faces  a  $103  million  deficit  In  the  next  two 
years.  New  Jersey,  with  a  deficit  this  year,  is 
predicting  another  one  of  $487  million  for 
FY  1976.  Pennsylvania  is  expecting  a  current 
surplus  of  $143  mUlion  to  be  wiped  out  over 
1975-76. 

Texas — where  not  long  ago  a  surplus  of 
over  $1  billion  was  predicted — is  now  antici- 
pating a  surplus  of  $750  million,  with  appro- 
priations bills  for  the  next  two  years  not  yet 
prepared. 

To  deal  with  these  actual  or  projected 
deficits,  several  States  have  already  asked  for 
tax  Increases.  They  are:  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut'  Vermont  and  Delaware. 
Tax  IncreasesSre-a-  distinct  possibility  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  though  the 


governors  there  have  vowed  to  pursue  all 
other  options  first.  In  Washington  State,  the 
governor  has  asked  for  only  a  modest  tax 
Increase. 

States  which  have  cut  back  In  services 
provided  to  balance  their  budgets  Include: 
Delaware,  Arizona,  Nebraska,  Virginia,  Maine, 
Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Utah. 

According  to  a  recent  UPI  survey,  a  num- 
ber of  States  which  began  the  year  with  sur- 
pluses are  now  spending  them  to  keep  even. 
These  States  Include:  Missouri,  Maryland, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Washington,  Georgia, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

The  picture  of  the  fiscal  status  of  the 
States  is  constantly  changing.  For  extimple, 
in  Wisconsin  anticipated  revenues  for  this 
year  were  revised  downward  by  $100  million 
less  than  a  month  ago. 

Nevertheless,  a  fairly  clear  profile  of  the 
situation  Is  emerging.  On  the  one  side  are 
the  energy  and  food  producing  States  which 
are  generally  in  good  fiscal  shape.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  Industrial  energy  and  food 
consuming  States,  for  which  the  picture  Is 
very  bleak. 

THE  CITIES 

In  general,  the  cities  have  been  far  more 
affected  by  inflation  and  recession  than  have 
the  States  so  far. 

In  April,  the  Conference  of  Mayors  sur- 
veyed 50  major  cities  on  the  subject  of  tax 
Increases,  service  cutbacks  and  capital  Im- 
provement delays.  The  findings  of  the  survey 
were  as  follows:  (1)  With  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  cities  were  planning  to  Increase 
taxes;  (2)  In  no  case  was  the  total  tax  col- 
lected m  1974  or  anticipated  In  1975  equal 
to  the  Increases  In  the  cost  of  city  govern- 
ment; (3)  Most  jurisdictions  have  had  to 
reduce  service  levels  In  sanitation,  recrea- 
tion, library,  health  and  transportation, 
whUe  many  of  the  Jurisdictions  anticipate 
reductions  in  police,  fire  and  education  serv- 
ices. The  cities  surveyed  ranged  In  size  from 
under  100,000  to  over  1,000,000. 

In  spite  of  these  budget-balancing  meas- 
tures,  the  Conference  Is  predicting  a  deficit 
for  all  cities  for  this  year  of  between  $5  and 
$8  billion. 

In  January,  the  League  of  Cities  conducted 
a  similar  survey  of  67  cities.  It  found  43  of 
the  cities  surveyed  anticipating  a  shortfall 
of  revenues  from  original  estimates,  42  cities 
planning  either  a  tax  Increase  or  a  service 
cutback,  and  36  cities  postponing  or  cancel- 
ing planned  capital  Improvements.  Among 
those  anticipating  revenue  shortfalls  were: 
eight  cities  in  California,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
waxe,  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Norman,  Okla- 
homa. Those  anticipating  tax  Increases  in- 
cluded Englewood  and  Richmond,  California, 
Augusta,  Georgia,  and  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Those  planning  reductions  in  city  services 
included  five  cities  in  California,  Minneapolis, 
and  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

Specific  examples  of  States  and  cities  in 
trouble  follow: 

The  Fiscal  Crisis  in  State  and  Local 

Governments 

cleveland,  ohio 

\ 

Current  year 

Projected  $16  million  deficit  in  November 
1975.  Reduced  to  $9  million.  Receive  $9  mil- 
lion of  special  state  aid   to  balance  books. 
Lost  to  attrition — 600  positions. 
Next  year 

Expect  to  lose  500  positions  by  attrition- 
Work  force  reduction  from  13,000  in  1971  to 
9,500  by  end  of  1975.  Revenue*  down  1% 
from  1974.  35%  (3,500  Jobs)  of  current  work 
force  supported  by  Federal  money. 
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DETROrr,    MICH. 

Current  year 
In  February,  1975  projected  deficit  of  $20- 
$30  million.  Now  projected  at  $35  million. 
In  February,  laid  off  1,500  workers.  More  lay- 
offs expected  between  now  and  June  30th. 
Next  year 
Project  Revenues — $596  million;  Expendi- 
tures— $696    million;    Deficit — $100    million. 
Substantial  increase  In  layoffs  Is  Imminent. 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 

Current  year 
Job  freeze  of  past  two  years  has  caused 
2,500  positions  to  be  lost.  Only  funding  emer- 
gency purchases,  plus  new  construction. 
Next  year 
$35  million  deficit  to  be  financed  by  in- 
crease in  property  tax  and  increase  In  state 
aid. 

ATLANTA,   GA. 

Current  year 

During  calendar  year  1974,  the  City  ran  a 
$5  million  surplus. 

Next  year 

The  budget  for  1975  contained  $5  million 
cut  from  1974.  With  inflation,  this  resulted 
in  a  real  cut  of  18'r.  All  hiring  has  been 
frozen  since  November  1974.  Starting  July, 
1975,  all  employees  will  donate  one  unpaid 
day  per  month.  This  is  expected  to  save  $3 
million. 

NEWARK,   N.J. 

Next  year 
Calendar  Year  1975 — $35  million  deficit 
projected.  12' 'c  increase  in  property  tax  pro- 
posed. 800  employees  face  layoffs.  (10%  of 
work  force)  City  trying  to  impose  residency 
requirement   for  City  employees.  , 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Current  year 

$430  niilllon  deficit  originally  projected. 
Reduced  in  half  by  lof=s  of  21,000  po-sltions 
plus  floating  of  short  term  notes.  Bond  rat- 
ing removed  tav  Standard  and  Poors'  in  April, 
1975. 

Next  year 

$1,680  billion  deficit  could  be  reduced  to 
$880  million  by  an  increase  in  real  estate 
tax.  9,000  positions  to  go.  Work  force  down 
lOVc  over  two  year  period. 

STATE    OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

Current  year 
Original  $40  million  surplus  will  be  wiped 
out  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Next   year 
Budget  balanced  at  the  expense  of   1,300 
vacant  positions — 6",   of  work  force.  All  em- 
ployees are  to  take  5%  pay  cut. 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Current  year 

February,  1975  Governor's  Budget  message 
projected  $65  million  deficit — now  up  to 
$90  million.  $40  million  cut  in  expenditures 
has  already  taken  place,  or  deficit  would  be 
higher. 

Next  year 

Will  achieve  a  balanced  budget  .only  if  a 
$48  million  package  of  new,  regressive  taxes 
Is  approved.  No  employee  wage  increases  are 
built  into  the  budget. 

BtTTFALO,   N.T. 

Current  year 
Budget  was  originally  balanced  by  Fall  of 
1974,  an  $8  million  deficit  emerge.  Now  the 
deficit  has  risen  to  $23  million. 

Next  year 
Expect    $23    million    deficit    unless— 1,600 
are  put  on  layoff   (25":^   of  work  force)   ot 
state  aid  Increased. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JXBSET 

Current  year 

Budget  originally  balanced.  A  $90  million 
shortfall  was  expected  In  November  1974. 
Shortfall  has  risen  to  $140  million.  All  de- 
partments have  cutback  purchases,  admin- 
istrative overhead,  construction,  and  hiring. 
Next  year 

Must  have  $500  million  in  new  tax  rev- 
enues or  face  20,000  layoffs  (40?o  of  work 
force). 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

Current  year 
Expect  $6  million  drop   In  reventies.  May 
have  to  layoff   135  people,  or  5%   of  work 
force. 

Next  year 
Further  drop  in  state  aid  will  make  for 
even  tighter  budget. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Current  year 
Break  even  budget  for  1974 — first  time  in 
years  that   no  surplus   is  expected. 

Next  year 
Expect  to  make  5%  cut  from  1975.  Layoffs 
have  been  threatened  as  the  price  for  wage 
increases. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Current  year 
Surplus  declined   throughout  the  year — 
from   $500   mUlion   in  FY   1974  to  expected 
$400  million  In  1975. 

Next  year 
Expect  drop  of  $200  million   in  revenues. 
June  30th  surplus  to  be  $50  million.  Budget 
now  has  no  new  school   aid;    state  support 
for  medical  aid  is  down. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Current  year 
No  new  programs.  Used  a  carryover  sur- 
plus  plus    $10    million   revenue   sharing    to 
balance  boo'Ks. 

Next  year 
$10  million   deficit   expected. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Current  year 
A  slight  revenue  drop  of  $2  million  from  a 
projected  $130  million  budget  was  absorbed. 

Next  year 
The  budget  Is  $8  million  below  necessary 
operating  level,  and  hicUides  a  5';,^  Infiation 
factor.     120    vacant    positions    are    to    be 
abolished. 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Ciirrent  year 
Revenues   have   dropped   by   $232   million. 
Spending  is  down  $120  million — all  1974  sur- 
plus of  $105  million  Is  gone. 

Next  year 
Budget  up  only  5?i    from   current  levels. 
State  plans  delay  or  halt  In  new  programs 
to  provide  some  cushion 

MIAMI,    FLA. 

Current  year 
Ran  an  $11  million  deficit  (first  In  history) 
due   to   fall    in   construction.   400   positions 
have  been  lost  since  April,  1974. 

Next  year 

No  information  is  available  since  the  fiscal 
year  begins  in  October  1st. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

Current  year 
$20  million  deficit.  Tax  receipts  off  10%. 

Next  year 
The  size  of  the  deficit  could  vary  wildly — 
it  depends  on  state  aid  for  education. 


WILMINGTON,   DEL. 

Current  year 
Ran  a  $1  million  surplus,  but  10%  of  work 
force  was  eliminated  by  attrition. 
Next  year 
$3   million  deficit.   Only  3%    increase   in 
spending  Is  projected  over  last  year. 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Current  year 

$21i  million  deficit.  400  layoffs  (14' c  of 
work  force)  expected. 

Next  year 

No  data  available. 

BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 

Current  year 

$6  million  deficit.  500  layoffs  (15-:;  of  work 
force)  expected. 

Next  year 
No  data  available. 

ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 

Next  year 
Possible  deficit  of  $21  miUlon. 

NEW   ORLEANS,   I.A. 

Current  year 
10%  decline  in  general  fund  revenues.  Ex- 
penditures    rising     4     times     faster     than 
revenues. 

Next  year 
No  data  available. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Current  year 
Budget  deficit:  $19  nUllion. 

Next  year 
Real  cut  in  spending  projected  as  5^^^. 

STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 

Current  year 

Fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  1974  surplus  of 
$128  mUllon;  2,000  vacant  positions  abol- 
ished. $110  million  appropriated  to  fund 
UDC  boondoggle. 

Next  year 

Original  proposed  budget  had  revenue  gap 
of  $806  million — now  down  to  $500  million. 
Various  tax  measures  must  be  approved  by 
Legislature  to  make  up  the  difference. 

STATE   OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

Current  year 
Budget    originally    balanced;    now    expect 
$400  million  deficit — financed  by  5-year  notes. 
100-200  layoffs. 

Next  year 
Each   department   must  cut    10 ''r    across- 
the-board  from   1975  level.  Layoffs   are  ex- 
pected. 

STATE  OF  MAINE 

Next  year 
1975-1977   Biennium.   Expect   to   lose   400 
jobs  in  health  areas.  Budget  up  only  2%. 
Total    wage   freeze   proposed   by   Governor. 

STATE  or  WISCONSIN 

Current  year 

Biennial  Budget.  Original  surplus  of  $120 
million.  Down  to  $70  million  now.  Revenues 
dropped  $20  million  in  1975.  Austerity  pro- 
gram enacted  to  absorb  reduced  revenues. 
No  layoffs  yet. 

Next  year 

For  1975-77,  original  surplus  of  $106  mil- 
lion predicted.  Revenue  projections  down 
$115  million  from  original  budget.  Expected 
deficit  now  will  run  at  least  $60  million- 
higher  If  expected  federal  funds  axe  not 
forthcoming. 

MILWAUKEE    COUNTY,    WISCONSIN 

Current  year 
Calendar  1974 — small  surplus. 
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Next  year 
Calendar    1975-cut   of   $20    n^lllton   from 
1974  level  due  to  loss  of  state  aifl  plus  limit 
reached  oa  tax  rates. 

MXJCPHIS.  TKNN. 

Current  year 

2'.'  shortfall  in  revenues  (t2  cfUUon). 

Next  year 
Same  level  of  service  as  1975 


11 


one -half 
unemploy  tnent 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  difflciJt 
up-to-date  information.  I  an: 
cizing  the  Senator,  but  I  do 
picture  is  much  bleaker  than 
of  almost  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,   I   am  read^ 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr. 
ready  to  yield  back  the 
time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr 
fore  the  Senator  yields  back 
will  he  yield  to  me  for  a 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  just 
clear  one  thins  in  my  mind.  IJ 
inate   the   6-percent   requir 
It  not   also   eliminate   the   c 
fund,  which  is  predicated 
percent? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No,  that 
rect.  This  is  one  of  the  poinds 
The  contingency  fund,  the 
money  In  the  contingency 
down  as  unemployment  goes 
is  when  you  need  that  money 
It  also  increases  at  a  time  w 
ployment  decreases.  So  what  I 
is  provide  that  for  every 
cent  of  increase  in 
$10  million  aimual  would  be 
contingency  fund. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I 
point  of  the  Senator.  I 
the  contingency  fund 
amendment  is  established 
we  have  this  6  percent  State 
if  that  were  eliminated,  the 
amendment  does  eliminate  it, 
is  really  no  need  for  a 
because  that  State  for  its  non- 
is  going  to  get  money  anyway. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  sorry 
terrupted. 

Mr.    HATHAWAY.    I 
way  the  bill  distributes  this 
take  a  third  off  the  top  and 
State  in,  and  then  they  go 
and  find  these  States  that 
percent,  and  they  take  their 
that  all  goes  into  this  contine 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  And  th 
gency  fund  is  then  used  to 
to  those  areas  within  those 
are  under  6  percent,  which  are 
so  that  they  can  have  some 
areas  where  they  have  higher 
ment.  But  If  you  eliminate 
6-percent  requirement,  as  the 
amendment  would  do,  then 
reason  for  the  contingency 
it  would  not  exist,  would  It? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No.  I  think 
would  have  is  you  would  have 
gency  fimd.  It  would  continup 
but  those  cities  and  States 
particularly  difBcult  times 
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an  extra  consideration  given  to  them  by 
the  Secretary  out  of  that  contingency 
ftmd. 

Mr.  MXJSKIE.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  all  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  Tlie  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

So  Mr.  Bentsen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sulficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastl.'ind),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
BtJMPERs),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  would  vote  'nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  345  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 


Allen 

TTathaway 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Bellmon 

Hoilings 

Hoih 

Burdiclc 

Hniska 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

William 

Hany  F.,  Jr. 

Laxalt 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Long 

Stennis 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Taft 

Dole 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Montova 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Nelson 

Tower 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Young 

Haskell 

iT.ckwood 
NATS— 58 

Abourezk 

Culver 

Javjts 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

Kennedy 

Bayh 

Fagleton 

Leahy 

Beall 

Ford 

Magnuson 

Bentsen 

Garn 

Mansfield 

Biden 

Gravel 

Mathias 

Broclc 

Griffin 

McGee 

Brooke 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mclntyre 

Buckley 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hartke 

Mondale 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Morgan 

Case 

Huddleston 

Moss 

Church 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Clark 

Inouye 

Pastors 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Bibicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott,  Hugh 


Bumpers 

Eastland 


Stafford  Tunney 

Stevens  Wclcker 

Stevenson  Williams 

Stone 
Symington 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Glenn  Mc<3ovem 

Goldwater 


So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Mps- 
KiE's  amendment  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart;  .  The  amendment  v.  ill  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  through  page  16,  line  19  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

(a)  State  Allocation. — The  Secretary  shall 
allocate  from  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  202 
for  calendar  quarter,  an  amount  determined 
under  section  107  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

(b)  Local  Governments. — The  Secretary 
shall  allocate  from  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  ia  section 
202  for  a  calendar  quarter,  an  amount  de- 
termined under  section  108  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

(c)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  entitlement  In  sections  107 
and  108  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Asrt-t- 
ance  Act  of  1972  shall  refer  to  a  calendar. 

(2)  The  terms  "State  government"  and 
"local  government"  have  the  same  defini- 
tions as  they  have  in  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

(d)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carrj'  out  the  provisions  of  tl-.e  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  do  one  thing:  It  would 
substitute  the  revenue-sharing  formula 
for  the  formula  in  this  bill,  as  it  should 
be.  for  a  very  simple  reason. 

The  revenue-sharing  formula  on  which 
we  had  vote  after  vote  after  vote  had 
logic  which  recommended  it,  and  the 
formula  in  this  bill  is  nothing  but  a 
crazj'-quilt  arrangement. 

Let  nie  provide  an  example. 

Under  this  bill,  Alaska  v.ith  11.3  rcr- 
cent  unemployment  would  receive  a  great 
deal  less  help  than  Florida  with  9.8  per- 
cent. You  may  wonder  how"  it  could  be 
tliat  way. 

Well,  according  to  Senator  Muskie's 
amendment,  Florida  has  7  percent  ex- 
cess unemployment,  while  Alaska  would 
have  2  percent  excess  unemployment, 
even  though  Alaska  actually  has  a  higher 
unemployment  rate  than  Florida. 

Now,  how  does  this  occur?  Well,  be- 
cause Alaska  had  3  percent  of  its  people 
unemployed  between  1967  and  1969,  you 
do  not  count  the  first  9  percent  Alaska 
had  out  of  work,  you  only  count  the  2- 
percent  displaced  since  that  time,  and  as- 
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Eume  9  percent  is  a  normal  rate  of  un- 
employment in  Alaska. 

The  same  Is  true  for  West  Virginia. 
Tliat  State  is  third  from  the  bottom  on 
the  list.  It  has  8.3  percent  unemployed. 
but  receives  a  lower  percentage  of  funds 
than  almost  any  other  State  sxc^t  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming.  And  why  should 
they  do  so  poorly?  For  Instance,  West 
Virginia,  with  a  higher  amount  of  un- 
employment, let  us  say,  than  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  7.1  pei-cent  unemployment, 
receives  a  smaller  percentage  of  funds 
than  does  New  Hampshire.  This  occurs 
because  during  the  base  period  West  Vir- 
ginia had  a  6-percen*-unemplovment 
rate  and  under  Senator  Muskie's  amend- 
ment it  Is  assumed  that  is  normal  unem- 
ployment there.  During  the  same  period, 
New  Hampshire  had  a  2 -percent-unem- 
ployment rate,  which  is  presumed  to  be 
normal  for  tliat  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  base  period 
unemployment  rates  and  "excess  unem- 
plo>'ment"  factors  which  have  been  com- 
puted for  purposes  of  the  formula  con- 
tained in  ttie  Muskie  amendment,  which 
in  my  opinion  defy  logic  in  manv  in- 
stances and  work  some  rather  harsh  In- 
equities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 


Stttn 


Rlnd«  Island 

Michigan 

North  Carolina.. 
MMsachnsetts... 

Maim 

Flwida 

Sooth  Carolina.. 

Gtorgia 

Vemmit. 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Oreton 

Hew  York 

Ileva<to 

Olito 

Arkansas 

Connediciit 

Arizona 

Pennsylvania 

California 

New  Jersey 

WssAington 

Idaho 

New  Hampshire. 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Hhfiois. ........ 

MnsMfi . 

MontiM 

Hawaii 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Virginia 

Texas 

Kansas 

loiiniara 

New  Mexico 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Alaska 

Colorado 

Utah.. 

North  Dakota 

OUahoma  .  . 

West  Virginia 

Soutti  DJurta 

Wyomiflf 


Excess 

Base 

On  employ- 

unemploy- 

period 

ment 

ment 

unemploy- 

rile 

(ai^M 

ment 

15.3 

!1.7 

3.6 

14.8 

10.5 

4.3 

11.0 

7.8 

3.2 

11.6 

7.6 

4.0 

11.5 

7.3 

4.2 

9.8 

7.1 

2.7 

11.4 

7.1 

4.3 

10.0 

C.8 

3.2 

10.2 

6.8 

9.4 

9.9 

6.7 

3.2 

9.S 

6.6 

3.0 

11.1 

6.6 

4.5 

9.7 

6.0 

3.7 

11.0 

5.9 

5.1 

<l9 

5.9 

3.0 

lai 

5.8 

4.3 

9.4 

5.8 

3.6 

9.4 

5.7 

3.7 

8.9 

5.7 

3.2 

10.3 

5.6 

4.7 

10.1 

9.6 

4.5 

9.7 

5.2 

4.5 

9.3 

5.1 

4.2 

7.1 

S.O 

2.1 

8.2 

4.5 

3.7 

8.6 

4.4 

4.2 

7.4 

4.4 

3.0 

7.7 

4.4 

3.3 

9.5 

4.4 

5.1 

7.3 

4.3 

3.0 

7.3 

4.3 

3.0 

7.8 

4.3 

3.5 

6,3 

3.9 

2.4 

6.6 

3.8 

2.8 

5.9 

3.3 

2.6 

5.0 

3.2 

1.8 

8.0 

3.2 

4.8 

8.2 

3.2 

5.0 

5.7 

3.1 

2.6 

ClZ 

3.1 

3.1 

7.6 

3.1 

4.5 

7.7 

XO 

4.7 

11.8 

2.8 

9.0 

5.7 

2.7 

3.0 

7.5 

2.5 

5.0 

&5 

2.4 

4.1 

5.7 

2.3 

3.4 

1.3 

2.2 

6.1 

5.2 

2.2 

3.0 

IS 

l.S 

4.0 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
can  go  through  this  list  and  find  first 
one  anomaly  and  then  another,  due  to 
the  way  the  base  period  ts  set.  Go 
through  the  list  and  look  at  State  after 
State,  to  see  how  the  base  period  woiics. 
Compare  Virginia,  for  example,  with 
West  Virginia.  West  Virginia  has  25  per- 
cent more  unemployment,  and  yet  its 
multiplying  factor  is  only  half  that  of 
the  State  of  Virginia.  It  does  not  make 
anv  sense  at  all,  because  the  base  pe- 
riod requires  an  a.ssumptlon  that  the 
amount  of  unemployment  a  State  had 
between  1967  and  1969  is  normal,  even 
though  for  many  States  that  level  was 
very  high. 

There  is  also  another  multinlving  fac- 
tor. That  is  adjusted  taxes.  This  factor, 
rather  than  tlie  factor  the  Finance 
Committee  recommended — tax  effort — 
has  been  used  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Tax  effort,  unlike  adjusted  taxes, 
takes  into  account  taxes  paid  and  then 
relates  that  to  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  people,  to  measure  the  people's 
ability  to  pay  those  taxes.  That  has  been 
left  out  of  this  proposal.  To  leave  it  out 
favors  high-Income  States  at  the  ex- 
pense of  low-Income  States.  By  the  time 
they  get  through  with  all  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  advocates  of  this  measure  have 
worked  it  out  so  that  20  States  win 
imder  their  formula  and  30  States  lose; 
and  some  of  the  losers  are  low-hicome 
States  with  the  highest  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. That  does  not  make  any  sense 
at  all. 

Additionally,  this  program  does  not 
require  that  anyone  be  put  to  work  at 
all.  The  whole  $2  billion  coiild  be  used 
for  a  pay  raise  for  employees.  It  could  be 
used  to  reduce  the  debt  anv  State  or  local 
govei-nment  owes  to  tlie  banks,  for  that 
matter.  So  It  Is  purely  and  simply  a  rev- 
enue-sharing program  going  by  way  of 
appropriations  on  an  annual  basis 
rather  ttian  a  continulng-type  revenue- 
sharing  program  of  the  type  with  which 
the  Senate  is  familfar. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  do  better  to 
legislate  specifically  for  a  few  Iiard- 
pressed  States,  such  as  Rhode  Island 
and  Michigan,  rather  than  approving  a 
program  which  for  States  like  Kentucky, 
would  provide  only  about  one-half  as 
much  as  under  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  formula.  Uke  Wyoming,  that 
would  get  only  about  10  percent,  like 
South  E>akota,  which  woud  receive  less 
than  50  percent,  and  so  it  goes.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  low-income 
States  fare  very  badly,  and  Senators  can 
look  at  the  chart  before  us.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  table  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  showing  how  much  low- 
income  State  lose  compared  with  their 
percentage  allocations  under  general 
revenue  sharing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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- 
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Mr.  LONG.  If  we  are  to  have  some- 
thing like  this,  we  ought  to  have  the  kind 
of  formula  we  have  voted  on  time  and 
tiiTie  again,  looking  at  tax  effort  rather 
than  tax  collections  as  a  simple  dollar 
figure,  so  that  per  capita  Income  can  be 
u.sed  to  relate  adjusted  taxes  to  an  area's 
overall  problems.  This  would  be  vastly 
better  than  a  formula  where  the  per- 
centage of  people  who  were  out  of  work 
during  a  base  period  of  1967  through 
1969  is  deemed  to  tie  normal,  with  all  the 
built-in  hiequlties  present  In  It. 

It  would  have  made  a  great  deal  more 
sense  to  start  out  by  assuming  a  certain 
percentage  of  unemployment  is  normal 
and  apply  that  across  the  board  to  every- 
one: but  that  was  not  done.  The  result 
is  that  the  formula  before  us  is  one  that 
no  two  people  on  this  floor  could  have 
conceivably  devised  and  agreed  upon, 
unless  Uiey  had  sat  down  and  talked  this 
over,  and  thought  in  terms  of,  "Let  me 
see.  who  is  it  that  we  must  by  all  means 
care  for.  and  how  can  we  work  this  out 
so  we  fellows  on  the  committee  can  agi-ee 
on  the  situation  In  each  of  those?" 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  reve- 
nue-sharing formula  is  far  more  equi- 
table. Thirty  States  would  be  better  ofL 
Missouri,  for  example,  would  get  &0  per- 
cent more  than  imder  the  formula  In  this 
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bill.  The  revenue-sharing  formula  is  a 
formula  on  which  the  Senate  li  as  had  a 
chance  to  vote  for  substitute  a  iter  sub- 
stitut€.  or  without  finding  one  ai  ly  better. 
If  we  should  find  that  some  particular 
State — and  there  may  be  one  or  two — 
has  a  very  high  amount  of  uiemploy- 
nient,  then  I  suggest  that  we  trj  to  legis- 
late specifically  for  them,  but  otherwise 
let's  distribute  this  money  in  he  same 
way  we  distribute  general  revenue- 
sharing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  PresldcnI.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  have  listened  to  quite  a  bit  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  louisiana 
has  had  to  say  about  the  pending  bill 
this  afternoon,  and  I  am  dellgl  ted  that 
there  are  more  Senators  presen  now.  so 
that  my  concept  of  this  measui  e  can  be 
tested  against  his. 

Let  us  make  one  point  very  cl?ar.  This 
is  not  a  revenue-sharing  bill.  I  h  id  some- 
tliing  to  do  with  the  origins  ol  revenue 
sharing  and  I  had  something  t<  do  with 
the  origins  of  this  measure.  The  ^  are  not 
the  same.  They  are  not  built  to  serve  the 
same  purpose,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
understands  that;  but  he  does  lot  want 
the  Senate  to  understand  it. 

The  Senator  indicated  some  :  rritation 
that  the  bill  was  not  referred  t  >  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  because  he  jays  It  is 
revenue  sharing.  Well,  If  this  is  revenue 
sharing,  so  are  all  the  education  pro- 
grams. So  are  all  the  health  programs. 
So  is  any  program  of  grants  o  States 
and  local  governments,  becaus  i  that  is 
all  this  is.  It  Is  a  grant  program,  It  Is  not 
revenue  sharing. 

The  whole  concept  of  revenu( :  sharing 
wsis  that  State  and  local  governments 
ought  to  share,  on  a  continuing  basis,  a 
certain  percentage  of  Federal  revenues 
generated  within  their  borders  That  Is 
not  this  bill. 

The  Senator  puts  up  these  (harts  at 
the  back  of  the  Senate  Chamber  as 
though  coimtercyclical  assistarce  is  an 
alternative  to  and  a  substitute  for  rev- 
enue sharing.  That  Is  true  on  y  if  the 
Senator  and  his  committee  make  it  so. 

I  am  for  revenue  sharing.  I  ti  ave  been 
for  It  from  the  beginning,  and  I  doubt 
that  any  Senator  in  the  room  las  been 
for  it  before  I  was. 

I  am  not  offering  this  as  a  substitute 
for  revenue  sharing.  The  Comriittee  on 
Finance  could  decide.  If  we  approve  this 
program,  that  it  will  not  enac  general 
revenue  sharing.  That  is  the  I  Senator's 
prerogative,  but  that  is  not  this  aill.  This 
bill  is  not  revenue  sharing.  It  Is  counter- 
cycUcal  assistance,  or.  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  it  is  antirecesion  as- 
sistance, directed  at  those  State  md  local 
governments  which  are  hardest  hit  by 
recession,  by  unemployment,  ard  by  the 
social  cost  they  must  bear  to  neet  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed. 

This  is  not  intended  to  deal  wi  th  struc- 
tural unemployment.  We  have  1  ad  other 
programs  to  do  that.  We  are  lot  going 
to  correct  structural  imemploj  ment  in 
an  antirecession  bill.  I  have  tried  to  do  a 
lot  with  a  single  piece  of  legisla  tlon.  but 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  do  all  that,  and 
I  challenge  the  Senator  from  Iloulslana 
to  propose  a  bill  that  would  do  all  that. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  ver  ^  narrow 
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and  very  focused:  Antirecession  help  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Do  they 
need  help? 

I  have  this  letter  from  the  mayor  of 
New  Orleans,  Moon  Landrieu.  He  has 
come  before  my  committee  on  tliis  bill 
and  he  cries  for  help  because  of  the  re- 
cession-oriented costs  that  his  city  has 
to  try  to  Ijear.  He  thinks  this  is  good.  He 
finds  no  fault  with  the  formula.  He  likes 
the  general  revenue  sharing.  He  is  for 
that,  also.  He  does  not  see  them  as  al- 
ternative programs,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  sees  them. 

So  do  not  confuse  the  two.  If  the  Sen- 
ators reject  this  one.  do  not  reject  it  be- 
cause somebody  tells  us  it  is  a  substitute 
for  general  revenue  sharing.  It  is  not. 

If  the  Senators  reject  it.  reject  it  be- 
cause they  think  States  and  cities  do  not 
need  the  help. 

Of  course,  if  this  is  not  aimed  at  struc- 
tural unemployment  but  simply  antire- 
cession help,  the  formula  for  assistance 
Is  based  upon  the  impact  of  the  recession 
and  what  that  does  to  miemployment. 
not  to  basic  structural  causes  that  are  a 
built  in  sort  of  permanent  unemploy- 
ment in  places  here  and  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  the  largest 
unemployment,  and  I  am  not  boasting 
about  this;  I  am  weeping  about  it.  We 
have  the  largest  unemployment  in  the 
Nation.  Is  that  the  reason  why  we  are  at 
the  top  of  the  list  here? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  it  Is  the  one 
big  reason. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  at 
the  top  of  the  list  because  they  are 
heavily  impacted  by  the  recession,  and 
Rhode  Island  is  the  hardest  hit  of  the 
States. 

As  we  learned  in  a  vote  taken  earlier 
this  afternoon  on  the  waste  treatment 
program,  formulas  do  not  work  exact 
justice  across  the  board,  and  the  Senate 
did  not  work  exact  justice  on  that  one 
this  afternoon. 

So,  when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
stands  here  and  tells  us  that  this  formula 
does  not  work  exact  Justice,  he  is  not 
making  any  new  discovery.  I  do  not  find 
exact  justice  in  many  of  the  tax  bills  that 
he  reports  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  expect  to.  This  is  a  legislative 
process,  not  a  miracle  making  process. 
But  this  is  geared  to  the  unemployment 
rate.  It  is  geared  to  the  fact  that  unem- 
ployment was  created  by  this  recession. 
It  turns  off  when  unemployment  turns 
off.  That  is  all  it  is. 

It  is  a  very  simple  Idea.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  distorted  into  the  kind  of  a 
monster  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
tries  to  make  It  out  to  be. 

It  has  the  support  of  some  good  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Arthm-  Bums,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
this  morning  in  testimony  before  the 
committee  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  supports  this 


idea.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, a  substantial  majority  across 
party  lines,  supports  this  idea. 

The  administration,  which  initially 
opposed  it,  is  now  reconsidering  its  view 
because  it  sees  merit  to  this  Idea. 

So.  It  has  the  support  of  a  lot  of  good 
people.  It  has  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Coufei-ence  of  Mayors,  and  its  president. 
Moon  Landrieu.  the  mayor  of  New 
Orleans. 

It  has  the  support  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties.  It  has  the  support 
of  other  organizations  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  local  goverrmient.  It  has 
the  support  of  labor  organizations  whose 
employees  are  being  impacted  by  layoffs 
at  the  level  of  local  government  and  the 
high  unemployment  States. 

The  Senator  can  say  there  is  no  prob- 
lem serious  enough  to  deal  with.  That 
is  the  first  question  the  Senator  has  to 
answer. 

This  basic  bill,  public  works,  is  aimed 
at  what?  Helping  local  governments.  To 
do  what?  To  create  jobs.  Why?  Because 
there  is  a  recession,  and  there  Is  a  6.5- 
percent  unemployment  trigger  in  It,  I 
say  to  the  Setmtor  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  a  6.5-percent  unemployment  fig- 
ure in  the  basic  bill. 

I  also  say  this  to  the  good  Senator  from 
Louisiana :  this  same  proposal  was  before 
the  Senate  in  the  Mondale  amendment 
to  the  budget  resolution  In  May  of  this 
year,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  recorded  in  support  of  It,  recorded 
in  support  of  the  public  works  feature, 
recorded  In  support  of  this  one,  this  par- 
ticular bill  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  Mondale  amendment. 

This  was  not  some  sudden  surprise 
that  was  sprung  on  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  this  last  week  of  July 
1975.  It  was  studied  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  It  was  studied  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
budget  resolution  was  before  us.  It  was 
debated.  It  was  brought  back  from  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  discussed  then.  It  was  Intro- 
duced early  this  year,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
We  have  held  6  days  of  hearings  that 
were  well  covered  In  the  press. 

We  invited  inputs  from  everyone.  Our 
jurisdiction  was  never  challenged  imtil 
this  afternoon.  As  the  Senator  Is  always 
willing  to  remind  us,  he  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  us  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  we  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  him  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

This  has  been  a  well-digested  idea,  and 
no  amount  of  ridicule  c3n  dismiss  It. 

When  the  Senator  has  a  purpose  so 
narrowly  focused  as  on  unemployment, 
of  course,  the  assistance  is  going  to  go 
to  those  places  whose  unemployment  ex- 
perience has  worsened  by  tliis  recession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
said  I  was  talking  about  some  irrelevant 
things.  He  did  his  share. 

What  I  have  said  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  have 
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this  program.  All  I  am  talking  about  Is 
which  formula  we  ought  to  have. 

He  mentioned  Moon  Landrieu.  Moon 
Landrieu  would  be  tickled  to  death  to 
know  that  the  Long  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to  because  New  Orleans 
would  get  a  lot  more  if  this  amendment 
is  agieed  to  than  it  would  under  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Muskie. 

All  we  are  talking  about  now  is  mod- 
ifying a  formula  that  makes  very  little 
sense 

All  of  these  mayors  will  be  for  the  bill 
In  any  event.  If  a  Senator  happens  to 
represent  one  of  those  30  States  that 
suffer  under  the  Muskie  amendment, 
compared  to  the  general  revenue  sharing 
formula  that  Congress  has  previously 
passed,  the  Senator's  mayors  will  ap- 
plaud him.  and  if  he  is  one  of  tliose 
mayors,  frankly  I  think  he  would  find 
difBculty  in  understanding  wliy  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  vote  for  an  amendment 
that  would  give  him  a  larger  shaie. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  the 
amendment  is  not  really  geared  to  the 
unemployment  problem  at  all.  It  speaks 
in  terms  of  excess  unemployment, 
which  is  only  the  extent  to  which  un- 
employment for  the  latest  quarter  ex- 
ceeds a  fixed  base  period  rate  of  un- 
employment. 

If  a  State  happens  to  be  so  fortunate 
that  unemployment  actually  declined,  it 
would  receive  no  funds  at  all,  even  if  It 
had  9  percent  of  its  people  unemployed 
so  long  as  that  rate  did  not  exceed  its 
base  period  rate  of  imemployment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  how  it  Is  defined 
right  here.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  let  me 
make  my  statement. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  wquld  like 
to  have  the  facts,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator  to 
please  let  me  make  my  statement  and 
he  may  say  whatever  he  wants  to  after 
that.  Then  I  will  yield  if  he  wants.  He 
still  has  time  remaining. 

Furthermore,  this  formula  has  a 
multiplying  factor.  First  we  use  "excess 
unemployment,"  which  In  my  judgment 
is  not  right  at  all.  Alaska  had  9  percent 
of  their  people  unemployed  dui-ing  the 
base  period.  They  would  not  get  credit 
for  that.  They  just  subti-act  all  that  and 
only  get  2  percent  that  go  out  of  work 
thereafter. 

West  vuglnla,  started  out  with  6.1 
percent  unemployed  to  begin  with  when 
the  average  was  4.5  in  the  counti-y.  They 
get  no  credit  for  that.  They  are  second 
from  the  bottom  of  the  list  for  that 
multiplying  factor. 

Then  what  is  done?  You  would  multi- 
ply that  illogical  figure  by  another  Il- 
logical figure.  What  is  that  illogical 
figm'e?  That  is  tax  collections,  leaving 
out  what  is  collected  for  education. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  ex- 
pressly rejected  that  because  that  figure 
has  no  meaning,  unless  it  is  related  to 
the  ability  of  those  people  to  pay  those 
taxes.  We  call  that  tax  effort  which  Is 
defined  In  the  revenue-sharing  law  on 
the  books  now. 

Senators  tried  to  change  that  tax 
effort  formula  and  could  not  change  it 
for  the  simple  reason  it  made  sense. 


But  this  amendment,  generally  speak- 
ing, badly  discriminates  against  low  in- 
come States  because  it  refuses  to  look  at 
the  fact  they  are  pacing  a  great  deal  of 
what  little  they  have  to  pay  with  and 
only  rewards  States  for  the  total  dollars 
they  are  collecting.  That  Is  how  we  ar- 
rive at  the  figure  we  are  entitled  to. 

One  illogical  figure,  excess  unemploy- 
ment, which  gives  no  credit  for  the  fact 
there  were  too  many  people  out  of  work 
already,  multiplied  by  another  illogical 
figure,  adjusted  taxes  that  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  poor  people  are 
paying  through  the  nose  with  what  little 
they  have  to  pay  with. 

So  one  illogical  figui'e  raultiplicd  by 
another  illogical  figure  determines  what 
each  recipient  gets,  and  GO  States  suffer 
under  that  formula. 

If  a  Senator  wants  to  cut  his  Slate  by 
one-half  or  80  percent  by  substituting  a 
figure  where  two  illogical  things  can  be 
multiplied  in  order  to  penalize  his  own 
State,  he  should  feel  free  to  do  so.  The 
chart  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  shows 
what  the  State  will  lose.  Senators  can 
explain  it  to  their  mayors.  When  Sen- 
atoi-s  had  a  chance  to  vote  to  take  into 
account  the  tremendous  effort  people 
were  making  in  those  States  to  provide 
for  the  needi  of  the  people,  Senators  can 
explain  why  they  voted  not  to  do  so; 
why  they  voted  for  other  States  to  get 
more  than  theirs;  and  why  they  do  not 
get  their  proportionate  shsire  according 
to  a  formula  that  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

I  submit  that  it  makes  a  lot  more  sense 
to  follow  a  formula  that  was  considered 
carefully  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  something  of  a  compromise  in  the 
end,  rather  than  take  a  formula  in  which 
one  illogical  factor  is  multiplied  by  an- 
other. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
we  are  having  a  little  trouble  deciding 
whether  or  not  this  Is  a  revenue-sharing 
bill  or  an  antirecission  bill.  Perhaps  we 
should  state  It  once  again. 

I  Joined  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  in  being  a 
cosponsor  of  revenue  sharing  in  this 
body  some  years  ago.  We  supported  it 
and  it  is  needed.  Recession  or  no  reces- 
sion, it  is  needed.  It  is  a  part  of  the  reve- 
nue base  of  State  and  local  governments. 
It  is  a  decision  that  was  made  by  Con- 
gress in  cooperation  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  increase  the  reve- 
nues of  local  and  State  governments — 
to  be  available  for  whatever  services  or 
purposes  tliey  wish  to  use  it.  We  did  not 
put  any  strings  on  it.  But  it  is  not  an 
antirecession  bill. 

Today  we  have  an  excellent  bill  known 
as  the  accelerated  public  works  bill. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  it?  Why  is  it  ac- 
celerated? Because  there  is  a  recession. 
Otherwise,  we  would  still  have  an  ordi- 
nary public  works  bill,  if  we  had  one  at 
all. 

Why  do  we  have  public  service  jobs? 
Because  there  is  a  recession.  Why  did  we 
give  them  a  tax  break?  Because  there  is  a 


recession.  Why  are  we  on  the  back  of 
Artliur  Bums,  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  to  ease  up  on  mone- 
tary policy  and  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  credit  and  to  lower  Interest  rates?  Be- 
cause there  is  a  recession. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  cities — where  people  live.  I 
come  from  Minnesot7-a  rural  Str>e 
That  may  be  tnie,  but  we  also  have  p  £- 
pie  living  in  our  citie.s.  The  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
would  not  be  benefited  directly  by  this 
proposal. 

But  I  call  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate a  headline  in  the  paper  from  Fhila- 
delpliia  today:  "Jobless  Rate  Here  Hits 
11.4  Peiceit." 

I  also  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  fact  tliat  Philadelphia  has  a  high 
rating  for  municipal  bonds.  I  also  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  week,  Pliiladelphia  paid  8.66  per- 
cent for  a  tax-exempt  municipal  bond. 
which  is  unprecedented.  Do  Senators 
want  to  know  why?  11.4  percent  unem- 
ploymeiit.  And  that  8.66  percent  inter- 
est rate  is  saddled  on  those  people  for 
30  years. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  that 
Detroit  paid  9.8  percent  on  tax-exempt 
municipal  bonds.  Do  Senators  want  to 
know  why?  Because  Detroit  has  an  un- 
emplojrment  rate,  my  fellow  Americans, 
of  21.6  percent.  More  than  one  out  of 
every  five  available  workers  is  unem- 
ployed. 

Senators  can  say.  "Well,  that  Isn't  my 
town."  But  I  am  here  to  tell  Senators 
that  unemployment  has  become  a  per- 
vasive, all  embracing,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problem  in  this  country. 

For  example,  in  Detroit,  650  municipal 
buildings  will  be  without  maintenance  or 
care  because  they  have  no  money. 

In  Detroit  last  night  there  was  a  riot/. 
The  mayor  of  that  city  came  here  and 
warned  us  and  said.  "You  can't  do  this. 
You  cant  leave  ua  like  this."  But  v.e 
have. 

We  bail  out  tlis  raUi-oads.  They  come 
down  here  to  Congress.  We  do  not  have 
any  talk  about  revenue  sharing.  We  do 
not  have  anybody  getting  up  and  saying, 
"What  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee"'? No.  Penn  Central  comes  in,  and 
we  say,  "Get  the  money  scoop;  give  it 
out." 

r  Laughter.  1 

We  say  we  have  to  do  It^ — that  wc  can- 
not afford  to  let  Penn  Central  go  dov.n 
the  drain. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  bailed  out 
Franklin  National  Bank  with  a  loan  of 
S1.2  billion.  Why?  Because  they  said  that 
If  that  was  not  done,  the  whole  banking 
structure  might  fall  apart. 

Look  down  the  cities  on  the  list  here 
and  see  what  the  rate  of  unemployment 
is.  It  is  staggering. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  tlie 
Budget  Committee,  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  have  listened 
for  weeks  to  witness  after  witness  tellinK 
us,  "See  wliat  is  happening  to  your  coun- 
try." And  here  it  is. 

Wayne  County,  17.1;  Providence. 
R.I.,  17.1.  It  may  be  up  even  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  about  Newijort? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Newport 

this  particular  list,  because  we 

a  selective  list,  but  it  may  be  ni 

Buffalo.   16.5;   Wilmington. 

lanta,  12.7;  Hartford,  11.9. 

Go  down  the  list,  city  after 
they  are  fiUUng  apart  financia 
Because  of  mismanagement? 
emmentfi  frequently  are  better 
than  State  governments  or 
emment,  because  city 
compelled  by  their  constitutions 
balanced  budgets.  The  ma.v 
cities  have  already  nut  and 
councils  are  doing  the  same 

Detroit,  with  21.5  percent 
ment.  Is  cutting  its  garbage 
and  cutting  the  repair  of  a 
repair  an  alley  in  Detroit  onlj 
bage  truclc  cannot  get  throu^ 
closed  up  its  swimming  pool 
summer,    when    kids   are 
streets.  In  that  city.  50 
black  teenagers  are  uneraploy^ 
is  not  just  Detroit.  It  is  Los 
is   San   Francisco;    it  is   Denji' 
Seattle;  it  is  Atlanta;  it  Is  M 
Phoenix;  it  is  Wilmington;  it 
land;  It  is  Cincinnati.  It  is  all 
country. 

People  say.  "Well,  we  have 
about    committee    jurisdlctioi  i 
here."  Well,   they   can   argue 
want.  But  I  have  seen  too 
In  my  years  in  the  Senate  a  s 
which  somebody  comes  on 
the  Senate,  offers  an 
mlttee  jurisdiction  or  no 
risdlction — boom.  It  is  passed 
I  prefer,  if  there  Is  an  .  .„ 
committee  jurisdiction,  that  i 
self  out.  But  the  Parliament:  i 
that  this  bill  was  to  go  to  th( 
ment  Operations  Committee. 

Senator  Muskie  did  not  < 
here  and  say,  "I  don't  want  ... 
Committee  to  get  It."  He  came 
and  did  what  we  are  supposed 
put  a  bill  on  the  desk,  on  behalf 
self  and  others,  and  I  was  i 
others.  The  Parliamentarian 
the  bill  goes  to  the  Committee 
emment  Operations. 

The  hearings  were  held 
Economic   Committee,   which 
legislative  committee,  made  i 
mendations.    We    presented 
mony.  The  mayors  came  here 
with  the  leadership  of  this  L 
mayors  met  with  tlie  Presidei^ 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  a  C 
nomlc  Adviser  to  the  President,  . 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systeri 
country,  testified  this  momlni 
all  the  proposals,  the  one  ( 
sense  is  the  Countercyclical 
Act?  I  do  not  say  that  that 
all  it  should  be,  but  at  least 
endorsement. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  ask  ia 
do  something  to  help  these  c. 
are  not  helping  brick  and  mortaj- 
helping  people.  We  are  help 
who  are  being  laid  off  by  the  „... 
Who  else  are  we  helping?  Evei'^ 

When  the  police  department 
reduced;  when  health  officers 

laid  off,  when  the  garbage 

to  be  fired,  when  the  recreatior 
ment  in  a  city  has  to  be  cut  in 
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Is  being  hurt?  Everybody — not  just  low- 
income  people  but  middle-income  people 
as  well. 

America  should  be  proud  of  its  cities. 
We  help  cities  all  over  the  world.  Now 
our  own  cities  are  in  trouble.  They  are  in 
desperate  trouble.  But  we  are  saying  to 
ourselves,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  fight 
in  the  Senate  about  jurisdiction.  You 
cities  just  wait;  you  cannot  die  now, 
because  we  have  to  have  a  little  more 
time  to  find  out  which  committee  is  go- 
ing to  handle  this." 

I  think  that  is  just  Jim  Dandy  if  w^e 
want  to  go  tlirough  an  academic  exer- 
cise. But  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  if  this  is  revenue  sharing,  so  is  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  Thank 
goodness,  we  know  better.  The  general 
revenue  program  Is  separate  and  distinct 
from  a  countercyclical  assistance  pro- 
gram— just  exactly  as  the  public  service 
jobs  program  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  an  education  program. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana Impressed  me  with  his  concept.  He 
is  talking  in  terms  of  a  chronic  imem- 
ployment  figure,  that  is  the  basic  figure, 
that  is  the  starting  point.  Why  is  It  this 
point  has  not  been  addressed  in  this  bill? 
Is  it  correct  that  it  only  takes  that  per- 
centage of  the  unemployment  that  the 
framers   of   this   amendment    associate 
with  the  recession?  Why  should  we  not 
include  those  who  are  chronically  un- 
employed, or,  even  worse,  those  in  an 
area  where  they  have  been  unemployed 
so  long  that  they  are  no  longer  even  sta- 
tistics in  the  imemployment  situation? 
The  only  fair  thing,  I  think,  is  to  count 
all  imemployed.  Why  take  this  arbitrary 
figure  that  Is  the  top  portion  of  the  im- 
employment concept  and  say,  those  are 
the  people  we  are  going  to  deal  with  in  a 
countercyclical  program  such  as  this? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  grant  you  that  is 
a  very  genuine  concern.  In  looking  at  this 
bill,  a  base  line  had  to  be  established. 
That  base  line  was  a  period  called  full 
employment  on  a  nationwide  basis.  1967- 
69.  The  unemploj-ment  that  the  Senator 
refers  to  is  also  unemployment ;  no  mat- 
ter what  we  call  it.  That  Is  for  what  we 
are  talking  about  here,  termed  struc- 
tural unemployment.  That  is  a  residual, 
a  base  that  was  there.  What  we  have  done 
is  taken  the  current  unemployment  rate 
which  is  affected  by  the  recession,  and 
subtracted  the  structural  or  base-line 
unemployment.  We  have  said,  let  us  try 
to  be  of  some  help  for  the  loss  of  income 
and  the  loss  of  jobs  that  has  taken  place 
in  those  2  years. 

When  it  comes  to  fighting  unemploy- 
ment. I  will  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  have 
lots  more  public  service  jobs  than  we 
have  here.  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  a 
larger  amount  of  credit  and  at  lower 
rates  of  interest.  I  support  projects  and 
programs  in  this  body  that  will  create 
jobs.  But  we  have  here  a  special  prob- 
lem, a  problem  that  has  afflicted  these 
cities  in  the  last  2  years  over  and  be- 
yond anything  they  ever  knew  before. 

We  gave  general  revenue  sharing  some 
years  back  to  help  all  States  and  locali- 


ties when  they  were  running  short  of 
revenue.  That  is  what  general  revenue 
sharing  was  for.  Now  we  have  before  us  a 
kind  of  emergency  assistance. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  If  the  Senator  is 
perfectly  willing  to  expand  this  bill  and 
thinks  we  can  get  it  by  the  President  to 
make  it  for  larger  amounts,  to  get  at  the 
whole  subject  of  unemployment,  I  join 
him.  I  do  not  even  think  we  ought  to 
have  4  percent  unemployment.  I  think 
it  is  a  terrible  waste  of  resources 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  one  who 
believes  we  can  spend  our  way  out  of  a 
recession.  Our  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long>  .  impressed  me  with 
his  facts  about  those  States  which  have 
had  sustained  chronic  unemployment — 
I  remember  the  city  of  Seattle  when  the 
Boeing  plant  closed.  I  remember  the  Los 
Angeles  area  when  the  aircraft  Industry 
started  shutting  down.  I  knew  of  my  own 
State  when  they  closed  36  of  40  can- 
neries. We  had  some  33,000  Native  peo- 
ple out  of  work.  That  '.va.<;  recession  for 
us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  We  were  trying  to  deal 
with  programs  that  dealt  with  the  whole 
country  at  the  time.  We  did  not  get  anv 
special  treatment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  they  did. 
though. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Now  comes  the  situa- 
tion that,  because  the  recession  has  In 
fact  hit  the  populous  cities,  suddenly,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  special  program  that 
deals  only  with  the  populous  cities,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  suffering 
chronic  unemployment  for  years  are  go- 
ing to  find  that  our  States  are  treated  at 
the  low  end  of  the  scale. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  yield,  of 
course. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  a  State  that  is 
not  exactly  the  most  vital  economic 
State  in  the  Nation.  We  have  areas 
where  unemployment  runs  15  to  20  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  one  that  has 
85  percent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  year  in  and  year 
out.  We  understand  those  problems.  I 
have  worked  on  programs  to  deal  with 
those  problems,  beginning  with  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  the 
Appalachia  program,  the  title  V  commis- 
sion program  In  New  England  and  the 
Ozarks  and  other  regions  of  this  country. 
I  am  for  developing  those.  This  is  not  a 
substitute  for  those  in  Maine  or  In  Alaska. 
But  we  can  still  use  this  on  top  of  those 
because  of  the  percentage. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  say  to  both  of 
my  friends,  I  have  sat  on  the  Conrmilttee 
on  Appropriations  and  seen  that  we  have 
not  funded  the  Rural  Development  Act, 
we  have  not  funded  many  of  these  acts 
we  have  written  In  the  last  4  or  5  year.*. 
I  view  this  as  another  act  to  authorize 
more  money  that  will  lead  people  into 
believing  that  it  is  coming,  and  it  is  not 
coming.  That  is  the  problem  with  some 
of  the  bills  we  are  passing.  I  am  most  dis- 
turbed to  think  that  we  already  have  laws 
on  the  books,  that  we  cannot  fund.  We 
just  got  through  marking  up  the  HEW 
bill.  We  are  not  funding  up  to  the  total 
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autliorization  of  the  bills  that  are  already 
on  the  books.  Here  is  another  one  that 
is  going  to  tell  people,  "Look,  help  is  com- 
ing because  we  are  going  to  appropriate 
more  money  after  we  pass  this  authori- 
zation bill."  I  wonder  If  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  is  going  to  go  over  its 
budget  by  the  amount  that  is  author- 
ized in  this  bill. 

I  wonder  if  we  really  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  deliver  the  help  that  this 
bill  says  we  will  deliver.  We  would  de- 
liver a  lot  more  help  if  we  would  find 
some  way  to  take  some  of  the  burden 
off  existing  business  and  get  them  back 
to  the  point  where  they  can  rehire  these 
people  in  Detroit  and  in  the  big  cities  and 
in  the  cities  that  the  Senator  is  men- 
tioning In  Minnesota. 

I  think  the  time  has  to  come  some- 
time when  we  face  up  to  it  and  say  that 
the  coimtry  is,  the  economy  is  not  going 
to  right  itself  if  we  do  not  stop.  We  are 
putting  a  weight  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  ship  one  week  and  a  weight  on  the 
right-hand  side  the  next  week,  and  never 
let  the  economy  right  itself  because  we, 
here  in  Congress,  keep  shifting  back  and 
forth  in  our  solutions. 

We  are  going  to  go  home  for  a  month. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  that  month,  this 
country  will  recover  much  more  because 
we  are  not  here.  I  really  think  this 
amendment  is  going  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection in  trying  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  country,  be  it  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
or  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator,  I  do  not  think  money  is 
everything.  But  when  it  comes  to  paying 
bills,  it  is  first.  Let  me  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  these  cities  we  are  talking  about 
cannot  pay  their  bills  unless  they  con- 
tinue to  raise  their  property  taxes  to  pro- 
hibitive levels.  That  destroys  enterprise. 
Injures  old  people,  and  is  the  most  im- 
fair  tax  we  can  have. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senator  that 
every  one  of  these  cities  has  had  to  pare 
down  its  budget.  That  is  fine  to  a  point. 
But  then  it  comes  to  a  point  where  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of  serv- 
ices are  we  going  to  have  left? 

A  city  like  Detroit,  that  has  21  percent 
imemployment.  is  as  if  an  earthquake  hit 
it.  I  remember  when  earthquakes  hit,  we 
go  and  help.  It  is  exactly  like  the  flood 
that  took  place  up  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
did  not  stand  idly  by.  We  went  in  and 
helped. 

We  had  some  chickens,  down  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  that  got  a  disease 
and  they  all  were  wiped  out.  And  the 
Senate  voted  money  to  relieve  the 
chicken  farmers.  I  was  right  here  when 
they  did  it  and  I  voted  for  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  funny  that 
when  it  comes  around  to  cities,  where 
millions  of  people  live,  we  do  not  pro- 
vide assistance?  There  are  more  unem- 
ployed people  today  in  New  York  City 
than  there  are  in  the  total  population 
of  a  number  of  States,  but  it  is  not  New 
York's  fault.  It  is  not  New  York  City's 
fault  that  they  have  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment. It  is  not  Detroit's  fault  that 
they  have  high  rates  of  unemployment. 
They  did  not  figure  it  out  and  plan  it. 
It  is  not  as  if  the  mayors  sat  back  in  the 


comer  and  said,  "How  can  we  figure  out 
how  to  get  ourselves  in  trouble?" 

The  automobile  industry  is  down.  The 
housing  industiy  is  down.  This  country  is 
in  economic  trouble.  The  cities  are  out 
there  as  if  a  disaster  had  befallen  them. 
And  it  has,  recession. 

I  am  here  to  tell  the  Senate  that  if  an 
earthquake  took  place  in  New  York  or 
Detroit  right  now,  the  Senate  would  re- 
spond immediately  and  say,  "We  have  to 
help  them." 

Well,  there  has  been  an  economic 
earthquake,  and  it  has  shaken  them  down 
to  their  foundations. 

We  do  not  have  many  cities  in  Minne- 
sota which  will  qualify  for  this  particu- 
lar assistance.  So  what?  We  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  is  dependent  upon  us. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  time  we  voted 
for  chicken  assistance.  [Laughter.]  If  you 
can  vote  to  bail  out  people  who  lost  their 
chickens  because  of  some  kind  of  natural 
disaster,  you  can  vote  to  bail  out  a  city 
that  is  the  victim  of  an  economic  reces- 
sion second  only  to  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  enUghten  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  the  reverberations  to  the  entire 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  this  Nation 
if  our  major  cities  went  bankrupt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  we  Ustened  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  this  morning,  he  frankly  confessed 
that  these  bond  rates  were  going  up  be- 
cause of  the  instability  of  our  cities'  fi- 
nances. If  these  cities  would  go  bank- 
rupt— if  the  city  of  New  York  would  go 
bankrupt — it  would  be  a  major  economic 
disaster.  The  reverberations  would  be 
felt  internationally — ^not  nationally  but 
internationally — because  the  bonded  In- 
debtedness of  that  city  is  held  through- 
out the  entire  world. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  would  happen 
socially  to  the  entire  Nation  if  the  De- 
troits,  the  Clevelands,  the  Los  Angeleses, 
the  Hartfords,  the  New  York  Cities  went 
bankrupt  and  services  were  completely 
destroyed  and  garbage  was  not  collected, 
and  if  there  were  epidemics;  does  the 
Senator  think  you  can  confine  an  epi- 
demic to  New  York  City,  Detroit  or  Cleve- 
land without  having  an  impact  over  the 
entire  Nation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows  the  health  of  this  country  is 
measured  In  a  large  way  by  the  health 
of  our  cities.  Oiu*  cities  represent  over- 
whelmingly the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion in  this  country.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  health  of  our  rural  areas  affects 
tlie  health  of  our  cities.  That  is  why  I 
come  in  here  asking  the  Senate  to  help 
us  in  our  rural  areas,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  Senate  has  responded.  Now  I 
think  it  is  our  turn.  It  is  our  turn  to  help 
the  cities.  They  have  come  in  here  to  ask 
for  help.  When  our  rural  areas  get  in 
trouble  they  have  a  right  to  come  in  and 
ask  for  help.  So  do  the  urban  areas.  We 
are  one  country  tied  together. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  take  a  moment 
to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine?  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  my  distingunished 
chainnan,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  our 
distinguished  chairman  allow  me  to  ask 
the  distinguished  other  chairman  some 
questions  against  his  interests? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  min- 
utes of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  was 
really  the  father  of  revenue-sharing? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  did  not  originate  the 
idea,  but  we  held  the  first  hearings  on 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  the  Senator  de- 
veloped the  concept  in  his  committee, 
and  there  was  no  question  that  once  a 
concept  was  developed  that  it  went  over 
to  the  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  at  all.  We  did  not 
claim  jurisdiction.  All  we  were  ti-ying 
to  do  was  to  foster  the  idea,  develop  it. 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  House  side  took  it  up  and  it  came 
over  here,  and  the  Finance  Committee 
handled  it.  We  had  no  quarrel  with  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  concept  that  is 
before  us  is  not  revenue-sharing  but 
basically  an  antirecession  measure,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  ExacUy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  was  veiy,  very  care- 
ful to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  in- 
vading the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  ExacUy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Is  it  not  true  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  the 
Senator  has  carefully  considered  the  im- 
pact of  this  particular  measure  on  the 
overall  budget? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  fits  within  the  confer- 
ence report  of  the  budget  resolution,  yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  believe  the  entire 
Senate  has  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
who,  very,  very  carefully  in  every  meas- 
ure, has  stood  up  here  and  laid  the  facts 
down,  and  out  of  this  confidence  I  am 
sure  we  know  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  also  placed  his  particular  proposal 
under  the  same  scrutiny. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  He  certainly  has,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  those  questions. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  my  fellow- 
Members,  I  think  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
really  an  act  of  a  genius.  Its  concept  is 
to  take  care  of  one  of  the  basic  social 
and  economic  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try, and  it  would  be  tragic  if  a  question 
of  juiisdiction  deprived  the  people  of 
America  of  the  most  needed  instruments 
it  has  to  fight  the  recession  of  the  United 
States  of  America  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  integrity  of  both 
Senators.  But  let  me  pwint  out  that  the 
language  of  their  committee  report  and 
the  language  of  the  amendment  speaks 
for  itself. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  or  in  this  Muskie  amendment 
that  requires  that  5  cents  of 
be   spent   to  put   anybody   to 
can  just  be  placed  in  the  bank 
there  if  State  or  local  officials 
do  so 

They  are  not  even  required 
minimum  that  the  Finance 
required  in  the  general 
program.  They  are  not  require^ 
the  people  what  they  will  do 
money,  either  before  they 
after  it  is  gone.  "Hiey  are  not 
to  report  its  use  unless  the 
requires  it  to  be  so  reported. 
bill  there  is  no- — 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Is  it  not  also  true  of 
revenue-sharing? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  It  Is  required  that 
States  and  local  governments  tel  us  what 
they  plan  to  do  with  their  func  s  in  ad- 
vance, and  publish  it.  and  also  o  report 
what  they  used  it  for  after  the  fict.  Fur- 
thermore. Mr.  President 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  does  notj  happen 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  LONG.  Furthennore.  Mf.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  requirement  of  any 
public  involvement  whatever  in  this 
program 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  thik  money 
Is  just  to  be  passed  out  to  th;  States, 
passed  out  to  all  the  States  anl  passed 
out  to  the  cities,  and  in  viev  of  the 
fact  that  the  formula  that  is  let  forth 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  ilgh  de- 
gree of  unemployment  that  had  existed 
in  many  States  during  the  base  period 
1967  to  1969,  it  would  make  bet  er  sense 
just  to  use  the  revenue-sharing  formula, 
and  that  is  all  I  am  talking  aboif: 

If  you  look  at  the  figures, 
dent,  you  will  see  that  the  great 
of  the  States  would  make  out  a 
better  under  the  general 
formula.  "ITie  distinguished 
Colorado  who  presides  over 
will  know  that  his  State  would 
as  much  under  my  amendment, 
has  a  lot  of  unemployment,  not 
as  others,  I  will  admit,  but  mo^t 
have  a  lot  more  imemployment 
would  like.  In  my  own  State, 
8  percent  unemployed,  and  we 
much  better  under  my  amendnient 

We  had  a  higher  degree  of 
ment  to  begin  with.  But,  Mr.  Pi- 
you  make  some  comparisons 
proposed   formula   of   Senator 
New    Hampshire,    which 
would  make  out  better  under 
amendment,  makes  an  odd 
with  States  like  Utah.  New 
consin.    Hawaii,    and    Montana 
have  higher  rates  of 
yet  would  get  less  help  than  the 
New  Hampshire 

The  amendment  I  am   offe^ng 
general  revenue-sharing  formu^ 
books   now.   would  do  better 
Hampshire  as  well  as  29  other 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  do  a  1 
ter  for  the  State  of  Maine — n^t 
but  a  little  better. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.]  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  challenge  the  Senator's 
assertion. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  no|  the  first 
one. 
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I  have  many  times  supported  things, 
such  as  provisions  under  ttie  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  which  have 
made  better  sense  even  though  Louisiana 
got  less  than  it  would  under  other  pro- 
visions for  which  I  could  otherwise  have 
voted. 

I  just  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
imder  my  amendment  you  have  a  formula 
that  was  carefully  considered.  Thirty 
States  would  be  better  off,  and  it  has  a 
lot  more  logic  to  recommend  it  than  the 
one  before  us.  I  submit  it  would  be  a  bet- 
ter formula  to  adopt.  It  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  other  re- 
quirements in  the  bill.  I  simply  ask  why 
not  take  an  established  formula  where 
30  States  would  be  better  off. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Long's 
amendment  to  Mr.  Muskie's  amend- 
ment. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
"Mr.  McGovERN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  Bumpers)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  346  Leg] 
TEAS— 36 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Olenn  McGovem 

Goldwater 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Clark 
Curtis 
Dole 
Fannin 
Ford 
Gravel 
Hansen 


Aboi;re.:k 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Gam 


Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Long 

McCIellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Nelson 

NAYS— 58 

Griffin 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Laxalt  ' 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGlure 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 


Packwood 
Pearson 
Proxmlre 
Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Youns 


Muskie 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WUUams 


Bumpers 
Eastland 

So  Mr.  Long's  amendment  to  Mr.  Mus- 
kie's amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  a  10-minute 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Clerk  will 
suspend. 

Senators  will  clear  the  well  and  take 
their  seats. 

This  is  a  10-minute  rollcall  so  will  the 
Senators  take  their  seats  promptly?  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senate  staff  will  take  their  seats 
and  cease  conversations  or  withdraw 
from  the  Chamber. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland >,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  347  Leg.) 
TEAS— 58 


Baker 

Bayh 

B«aU 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Domenicl 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Ford 

Cam 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 


Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

LejOiy 

Magnusou 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morgan 

NATS— 36 

Burdick 

BjTd. 

Harry  F. 
Chiles 


Jr. 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Curtis 
Dole 
Fannin 
Hansen 
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Haskell 

Halfleld 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 


Bumpers 
Eastland 


McCIellan 
McClure 
Montoya 
Niuin 
Pearson 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Scott, 
William  L. 

NOT  VOTING- 

Glenn 
Goldwater 


Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


McGovern 


So  Mr.  Muskie's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  821    (AS  MODIFIED) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Presidei^t.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  821,  and  send  a  modi- 
fication to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  821,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Tunney's  amendment  (No.  821), 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  2,  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"average"  on  line  3  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period  and  the  following:  "The  Secretary, 
if  the  national  unemployment  rate  is  equal 
to  or  exceeds  B'i  per  centum  for  the  most 
recent  three  consecutive  months,  shall  ex- 
pedite and  give  priority  to  grant  applications 
submitted  for  such  areas  having  unemploy- 
ment In  excess  of  the  national  average  rate 
of  unemployment  for  the  most  recent  three 
consecutive  months.  Seventy  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  only  for  grants  in 
areas  as  defined  In  the  second  sentence  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  national  average  unem- 
ployment rate  recedes  below  6'/2  per  centum 
for  the  most  recent  three  consecutive  months, 
•the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  is  suspended  untU 
the  national  average  unemployment  has 
equaled  or  exceeded  6'.i  per  centum  for  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  months.  Not 
more  than  15  per  centum  of  all  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  carry  oxit  this  section  shall  be 
available  under  this  section  for  projects  or 
programs  within  any  one  State,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  Guman.  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa,  not  less  than  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  In  the  aggregate  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  projects  or  programs." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  to  note  that  the  committee  had 
included  in  its  formula  a  requirement 
that  70  percent  of  the  $1  billion  author- 
ized for  title  I  public  works  must  go  to 
areas  where  the  rate  of  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  the  national  average. 

My  amendment  would  simply  extend 
the  same  formula  to  the  $1  billion  that 
is  included  under  title  X  funding  In  the 


bill,  and  it  would  also  include,  as  modi- 
fied, a  ceiling  limiting  any  one  State's 
share  of  the  fund  to  a  maximum  of  15 
percent. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  with  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager, and  I  think  that  I  perhaps  would 
be  exercising  better  judgment  if  I  just 
allowed  this  explanation  to  stand,  be- 
cause it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  is  going  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  the  amendment;  the  staff 
has  examined  it.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
some  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

We  have  discussed  this  amendment, 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  amendment. 

I  will  outline  my  reasons  why  I  have 
some  hesitation  about  it,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  burden  the  Senate  with  a 
lengthy  discussion. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  that  we  under- 
stand, if  we  take  this  amendment  at  this 
time,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
at  some  of  its  implications  and  to  con- 
sider further  in  conference  with  a  view  to 
whether  it  would  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  legislation  or  not.  I  do  not  say  that 
with  any  of  the  unusual  expectation  that 
yes,  we  will  take  it  now  and  dump  it  then. 
But  I  do  have  these  reservations  about 
the  limitation. 

Title  I,  from  which  this  70 -percent 
figure  is  borrowed,  refers  to  an  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  with  the  em- 
phasis on  trying  to  create  jobs  in  the 
construction  sector  where  joblessness  has 
been  relatively  high. 

Title  X  has  quite  a  different  thrust 
from  title  I  because  it  is  dealing  primari- 
ly with  general  unemployment  rates 
rather  than  that  within  the  construc- 
tion trades  area,  and  it  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  a  valuation  of  projects  on  a 
job-effectiveness  basis. 

The  15-percent  limitation,  the  15-per- 
cent cap,  which  the  Senator  has  agreed 
to  make  a  part  of  his  amendment,  does 
assist. 

But  let  me  point  out  one  thing.  So  far 
as  tlie  Senator's  State  is  concerned,  the 
State  of  California  has  a  10-percent  un- 
employment rate,  slightly  better  than  10 
percent,  or  worse  perhaps  is  the  better 
way  to  put  it.  Also  that  10-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  yields  about  11  to  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  unemployment  In  the 
United  States.  California  has  received  11 
percent  of  the  money  under  title  X.  So 
California  is  not  being  disadvantaged 
under  the  existing  formula. 

The  15-percent  cap  might  allow  them 
to  receive  3  or  4  percent  more  of  their 
money  or  30  or  40  percent  more  than 
they  are  now  getting. 

But  I  cannot  help  but  note  we  earlier 
today  adopted  the  Talmadge-Nunn 
amendment  in  an  effort  to  move  things 
back  in  the  other  direction,  and  now  we 
are  adopting  this  amendment  in  an  at- 


tempt to  move  it  in  a  way  in  which  is 
exEustly  opposite  from  the  earUer  action. 

With  those  reservations  and  with  the 
expectation  that  we  will  look  at  this 
amendment  genuinely,  without  any  pre- 
disposition to  back  away  from  it,  I  will 
not  raise  objection  to  its  acceptance  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Idaho  for  not  raising  any  objections,  and 
I  will  not  continue  the  debate  any  fui-- 
ther,  because  I  appreciate  that  the  Sen- 
ate's time  is  limited. 

I  would  just  say  that  title  X  is  designed 
to  help  an  area  where  there  is  imusually 
high  unemployment,  and  10  percent  un- 
employment in  California  is  unusual,  so 
our  amendment  focuses  in  on  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  McCTiEIJ.AN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold yielding  my  time,  and  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  on  page  9  of  the  committee  report 
it  sets  forth  the  amount  of  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  the  bill,  the  total  au- 
thorizations, and  the  anticipated  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1976. 

There  have  been  some  amendments 
adopted  here  this  afternoon.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  state  for 
the  record  a  revision  of  Uiese  totals  on 
page  9,  taking  into  account  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted  to  this  measure? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  that  the 
original  bill  which  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee called  for  an  authorization  of 
$2,125,000,000.  This  was  a  1-year  author- 
ization. Then  in  the  Chamber  today,  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
the  Muskie  amendment,  we  have  added 
what  is  estimated  to  be  an  outlay  of 
$1,250,000,000  for  the  first  year,  and  it  is 
estimated,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Muskie  amendment  carries  an  authoriza- 
tion for  3  years,  the  second  year  will  be 
approximately  $2  billion,  and  the  third 
year  will  be  approximately  another  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course,  that  depends 
on  what  happens  to  the  imemployment 
rate. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  tliat  is  correct. 
We  have  some  projections  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  indicate  that  unem- 
ployment will  remain  high  for  the  com- 
ing 2  years.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case, 
then  there  will  be  an  outlay  imder  this 
authorization  of  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion annually.  For  the  first  year,  we  will 
not  have  that  kind  of  an  outlay  because 
with  the  late  date  of  enfiwtment  of  the 
bill.  It  will  probably  be  October  before 
we  start  making  any  outlays  or  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, we  are  now  undertaking  to  au- 
thorize for  3  years  instead  of  for  1  year, 
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anticipating  what  may  happen 
conditions  may  be  during  the 
riod. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Whereai 
originally  authorized  for  only 
now  would  authorize 
a  period  of  3  years. 

Mr.   MONTOYA.  The  bUl 
out  of  committee  was  an 
for  public  works  for  $2,125 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  which 
lion  would  be  outlays  in  flsca 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  After 
ments  that  have  been  adopted 
the  anticipated  outlays  for 
the  bill  as  amended?  Is  it  $1 
if  I  understood  the  Senator  c 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Plus  $900 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Plus 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other 
stead  of  being  $900  million 
fiscal  1976  as  in  the  committee 
the  bill  as  now  amended  it  woujd 
billion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is 
we  are  increasing  the  bill  for 
1976  alone. 

I    thank    the    Senator.    I 
amendments  provide  entirely 
I  think  It  is  unwise  to  do  this, 
dent  I  support  the  committee 
ported,  but  I  cannot  vote  foi 
as  amended.  I  shall  now  vote 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  make 
which  I  made  earlier  when 
Senators  now  present  were 
This  is  almost  precisely  the 
was  allowed  in  function  450, 
gressional  budget,  $2.1  billion 
works  and  emergency  assistance 
and  local  governments.  So  we 
the  congressional  budget. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR 
TUNNEY  addressed  the  Chaii 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr. 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR. 
clarification.  Is  the  total  of 
before  us,  as  a  result  of 
amendment,  $5 '2  billion  addH 
amendment  plus  $2  billion  in 
nal  bill?  Is  the  total  then  $7 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  As  I  stat^ 
the  outlay  anticipated  for  the 
under  the  Muskie  amendment 
000,000.  The  outlay  expected  f< 
ond  year  of  authorization  woild 
proximately  $2  billion,  depend;  ng 
rate  of  unemployment,  and  foq 
year  another  $2  billion 
the    constancy    of    the 
rate. 

Mr.   HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JB 
correct.  The  point  I  am  not 
this:  Is  that  on  top  of  the 
billion? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is 

Mr.  HARRY  F.   BYRD.  JR 
have  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.    TUNNEY.    Mr 
rently  there  are  8V2  million 
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without  jobs.  The  administration  has  re- 
sponded to  this  crisis  with  vetoes  of 
remedial  legislation  offering  instead  to 
the  unemployed  the  supposedly  com- 
forting prediction  that  the  recession  has 
"bottomed  out."  The  Senate  is  respond- 
ing with  legislation  to  create  jobs,  not 
vague  future  promises  of  better  times 
ahead.  It  is  not  hard  to  guess  which  al- 
ternative is  preferred  by  jobless  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  for  their  leadership  and 
iniviative  on  this  bill,  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1975.  It  is  a  good  bill 
which  will  put  thousands  of  Americans 
back  to  work,  where  they  belong. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  public 
works  legislation  is  inflationary  due  to 
the  long  leadtime  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  projects.  Today,  that  is  not 
the  case.  I  would  remind  critics  of  this 
type  of  legislation  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  projects  ready  to  go 
now.  We  are  talking  today  about  proj- 
ects that  have  long  since  cleared  the 
drafting  boards  and  are  being  held  up 
only  for  lack  of  adequate  funding. 

In  addition,  this  bill  includes  provi- 
sions for  speeding  up  approval  and  fund- 
ing procedures  so  that  effort  will  be  ex- 
pended to  produce  jobs,  not  to  over- 
come bureaucratic  redtape. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  will  make  a  good  bill  even 
better.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  increase  the  antirecessionary  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  My 
amendment  would  direct  EDA  to  put 
their  money  in  those  areas  where  it  is 
most  needed,  something  they  have  not 
always  done. 

In  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974,  Cali- 
fornia received  only  5  percent  of  EDA's 
grants  nationwide,  and  as  fiscal  1975 
drew  to  a  close,  that  figure  remained 
roughly  accurate.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  at  present  there  are  nearly  1  million 
unemployed  Califomians.  That  means 
that  12  percent  of  those  unemployed 
nationwide  are  Califomians,  and  yet 
imder  a  program  designed  to  stimulate 
employment  and  economic  development, 
we  are  receiving  only  5  percent  of  the 
funds.  California  and  all  other  areas  in 
similar  straits  simply  need  more  help. 

Therefore,  I  was  happy  to  note  that 
the  committee  had  Included  In  its  bill 
a  formula  mandating  that  70  percent  of 
the  $1  billion  authorized  for  title  I  public 
works  must  go  to  areas  whose  rate  of 
unemplojrment  exceeds  the  national 
average.  My  amendment  would  simply 
extend  that  same  formula  to  the  $1 
billion  title  X  funding  in  the  bill,  in- 
cluding a  ceiling  limiting  any  one  State's 
share  of  the  fimds  to  a  maximum  of  15 
percent. 

The  intent  is  clear.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  this  bill  is  reducing  unemployment 
and  easing  the  recession.  It  only  makes 
sense  then  to  direct  the  brunt  of  the 
effort  at  those  areas  that  are  suffering 
most. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  vote 
against  the  public  works  bill,  S.  1587.  is 
prompted  by  the  unusufdly  high  amount 
of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  support  a  bill  of 
this  nature,  and  would  have  voted  for 
the  bill  as  presented  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  but  I  cannot  support  a  meas- 
ure providing  for  the  sum  of  $7»4 
billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  S.  1587,  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1975. 

This  bill  is  one  more  building  block 
in  our  efforts  in  the  Congress  to  provide 
jobs  for  many  of  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed Americans.  It  initiates  still 
another  approach  in  our  ongoing,  careful 
process  of  fabricating  a  comprehensive 
program  for  directly  combating  job- 
lessness. 

No  higher  priority  demands  our  atten- 
tion today,  notwithstanding  recent  indi- 
cations that  the  recession  is  bottoming 
out.  Even  if  we  could  be  fully  confident  of 
that,  it  is  axiomatic  that  reemployment 
lags  many  months  behind  any  rise  that 
occurs  in  other  economic  indicators. 

For  9  million  unemployed  workers, 
relief  is  a  long  way  off.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  leading  economists  that, 
optimistic  signs  or  not.  the  national  un- 
employment rate  may  remain  above  8 
percent  through  the  balance  of  this  year 
and  all  of  next. 

Among  construction  workers,  imem- 
ployment  is  appallingly  worse,  standing 
at  21  percent  nationally  and,  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey,  at  more  than  30 
percent.  The  construction  industry  and 
its  activity  are  bellwethers  of  the 
economy,  and  \mtil  it  is  restored  to  a 
healthier  condition,  no  comfort  can  be 
taken  from  all  of  the  other  positive  signs 
that  the  recession  may  be  coming  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1587  is  addressed  to 
the  awesome  malaise  in  this  vital  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation's  industrial  base.  It 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $1  billion 
for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
public  works  projects. 

There  is  ingenuity  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
devised  this  program  for  maximum  re- 
sults at  minimum  cost.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  the  small  additional  amount  of 
funding  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need  to  get  rolling  on  projects  that 
are  ready  to  go,  but  have  been  stalled  by 
a  lack  of  funds  to  match  other  Federal 
grants  or  to  meet  recently  inflated  costs. 
The  $1  billion  authorized  for  these  pur- 
poses will  be  multiplied  many  times  over 
as  it  is  combined  with  other  financial 
resources  to  provide  full  funding  of  con- 
struction projects  across  the  country. 

By  providing  another  $1  billion  in  au- 
thorizations for  the  emergency  job  op- 
portunities program  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  December,  S.  1587  expands 
upon  an  effort  that  has  been  under  im- 
plementation and  initial  testing  for  more 
than  6  months.  These  funds,  when  ap- 
propriated, should  therefore  be  injected 
into  the  economy  within  a  few  weeks. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill 
holds  out  the  promise  of  assistance  to 
medium-sized  businesses  that  have  been 
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pushed  by  the  recession  to  the  verge  of 
closing  their  doors.  By  expanding  loan 
guarantees  and  interest  subsidies  for 
businesses  that  need  working  capital 
loans,  the  Federal  investment  of  $125 
million  can  provide  insurance  against 
tlie  loss  of  billions  of  dollars  in  produc- 
tivity that  would  otherwise  result  from 
business  failures. 

The  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  Senator 
MusKiES  proposal  for  antirecession  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
enhances  fui-ther  the  justification  for 
passing  S.  1587.  As  a  cosponsor  of  Sena- 
tor Muskie's  bill,  I  am  gratified  tliat  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  add  this  vital 
measure  to  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Piesident,  we  are  acting  today  in 
tiie  wake  of  two  Presidential  vetoes  of 
previous  efforts  by  the  Congress  to  di- 
rectly create  jobs.  This  legislation,  which 
is  so  carefully  designed  for  maximum  ef- 
fect at  minimum  cost,  surely  will  not 
meet  the  same  fate. 

Economic  pressmes  on  unemployed 
Americans  and  on  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, the  disabled,  and  the  aged  are 
building  to  intolerable  levels.  And  now 
new  troubles  are  facing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  jobless  who  have  been 
able  to  sm'vive  thus  far  on  the  meager 
benefits  of  unemployment  compensation. 
For  them,  benefits  are  running  out  after 
as  many  as  65  weeks  of  fruitless  search 
for  work.  They  are  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  "exhaustees." 

Until  now,  Congress  has  postponed 
the  day  of  reckoning  with  two  successive 
13-week  extensions  of  unemployment 
compensation,  one  in  December  and  an- 
other in  April.  Both  were  enacted  just 
as  benefits  under  then-existing  pro- 
grams were  about  to  expire.  But  the  pro- 
gram now  provides  a  maximum  of  65 
weeks  of  benefits,  and  that  maximum  is 
being  reached  this  month.  The  exhaus- 
tions have  begun  in  earnest. 

Our  "first  line  of  defense  in  a  reces- 
sion," as  the  President  has  called  the  un- 
employment compensation  system,  is 
beginning  to  crumble  about  us.  Figures 
compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  from  State  unem- 
ployment officials  indicate  that  over 
1.600,000  persons  will  see  the  last  of 
their  unemployment  compensation  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months,  without  being 
able  to  find  work  that  is  suitable  to  their 
health,  capabilities,  and  experience. 

Our  next  recourse  must  be  to  create 
jobs,  and  that  is  what  S.  1587  would  do  if 
enacted  and  funded.  How  many  jobs 
would  be  created  cannot  yet  be  calcu- 
lated, but  if  it  is  fully  implemented  in 
concert  with  other  programs  of  Federal 
public  works  assistance,  it  would  cer- 
tainly result  in  new  jobs  on  the  order  of 
a  few  hundred  thousand. 

Against  imemployment  rolls  of  9  mil- 
lion or  more,  tliat  may  not  seem  like 
much.  But  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  many  of  whom  will  soon 
exhaust  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, these  jobs  may  be  the  only  salvation 
from  bankruptcy  and  the  poor  house. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  passage  of  the  Public  Works 
EmplojTnent  Act  of  1975  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  it  now  includes  the  antirecession 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govem- 
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ments  measure  which  was  recently  re- 
ported by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  worked  in  the  development 
of  ttiis  legislation  both  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  in  the  full  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  I  strongly  support  it.  Re- 
cent restrictive  budget  actions  by  State 
and  local  governments,  such  as  increased 
taxes  and  payroll  reductions,  are  coun- 
tering Federal  antirecession  efforts  such 
as  the  tax  cut  and  increased  funding  of 
public  service  jobs.  The  Antirecession 
Assistance  Act  will  stem  this  trend  by 
providing  much  needed  assistance  to 
those  units  of  government  hardest  hit 
by  the  recession.  The  funding  formula 
under  the  antirecession  assistance  pro- 
gram assures  that  those  Government 
imits  which  have  suffered  the  greatest 
decline  in  revenues  due  to  the  recession 
will  receive  the  most  help.  Most  impor- 
tant, it  assures  that  funding  under  the 
program  will  terminate  when  the  need  no 
longer  exists. 

Second,  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  will  provide  work  in  the  construction 
industry — one  of  the  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy which  has  been  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession.  Unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry  is  over  20  percent  na- 
tionwide, and  over  40  percent  in  some 
local  areas.  As  a  general  rule,  public 
works  projects  a^e  a  poor  coimterreces- 
sionary  tool.  They  have  a  long  leadtime 
and  are  not  highly  job  intensive.  This  act, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  overcome  such  drawbacks. 
Projects  must  be  those  which  can  be  ap- 
proved and  begun  quickly,  which  can  be 
completed  within  12  to  24  months,  and 
which  are  job  intensive.  Funds  arc  di- 
rected to  those  areas  with  highest  unem- 
ployment and  the  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized decreases  as  unemployment  de- 
clines. 

Finally,  this  legislation — including 
both  the  public  works  employment  and 
the  State  and  local  government  antire- 
cession assistance  provisions — is  within 
the  spending  ceiling  set  by  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget.  Esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1976  outlays  for  both 
programs  total  a  maximum  of  $2.15  bil- 
lion, and  may  be  less,  if  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  improve  as  expected.  This  is  the 
amoimt  of  outlays  provided  by  the  budget 
resolution  for  this  tjiie  of  counterreces- 
sion  spending. 

While  I  support  this  legislation  as  it  is 
now  drafted,  I  intend  to  reserve  judg- 
ment on  the  final  bill  agreed  to  in  the 
conference.  Unlike  the  Senate  bill,  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1975  passed  by  the 
H  juse  earlier  this  year  would  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  long-term,  $5 
billion  program  of  capital  construction. 
If  the  strictly  counterrecession  features 
of  the  Senate  bill  are  dropped,  or  if  the 
authorization  is  significantly  increased,  I 
will  have  to  oppose  the  final  bill. 

I  believe  the  package  now  before  the 
Senate  provides  for  the  responsible  and 
effective  use  of  the  funds  allocated  in  the 
budget  resolution,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
before  us  is  a  most  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Although  President  Ford  and  his  ad- 


visers insist  that  nothing  further  should 
be  done  to  stimulate  our  economy,  it  is 
clear  that  the  price  of  such  inaction 
would  be  a  painfully  slow  recovery  from 
our  worst  postwar  recession  with  unem- 
ployment well  above  8  percent  for  most 
of  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  absence  of  leadership  in  the 
White  House,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
in  Congress  to  take  actions  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  ease  the  burdens  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  cannot 
find  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

This  bill,  S.  1587,  authorizes  funding 
for  projects  which  can  be  stated  quickly 
and  provide  lasting  benefits  to  commu- 
nities across  the  country.  The  programs 
authorized  will  do  more  than  employ 
workers  in  the  construction  trades.  They 
will  also  have  a  multiplier  effect  on  the 
building  material  industry,  hardware  re- 
tailers, and  the  forestry  and  lumber  in- 
dustries. I  compliment  my  respected  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
MoNTOYA.  and  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  preserving  this 
legislation  to  us  in  a  timely  manner.  It 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  our  economy. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  we  added 
a  program  for  countercyclical  revenue 
sharing  to  the  committee  bill.  We  have 
seen  in  recent  months  that  local  govern- 
ments faced  with  both  inflation  and 
recession  have  found  it  necessary  to  take 
restrictive  budgetary  actions  which  have 
been  at  cross  purposes  with  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  While  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  tax  cuts  and  public 
service  jobs,  local  governments  have  had 
to  increase  taxes  and  lay  off  employees. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  portion  of 
the  economic  stimulus  planned  by  Con- 
gress has  been  offset  by  measures  taken 
at  the  local  level. 

This  amendment  to  S.  1587  will  enable 
us  to  coordinate  national  and  local  fiscal 
policies  more  closely.  It  will  provide  up 
to  $2  billion  in  aid  to  local  governments 
and  will  trigger  in  and  out  according  to 
the  unemployment  rate. 

Through  the  use  of  this  program, 
which  will  vary  in  size  accoi'ding  to  eco- 
nomic conditions,  we  can  maintain  the 
effect  of  past  and  future  tax  cuts  and 
other  fiscal  measmes  and  provide  aid  to 
the  local  governments  in  providing  con- 
tinued services  without  raisUig  taxes  or 
discharging  employees.  The  concept  of 
coimtercyclical  revenue-sharing  is  one 
of  the  most  important  new  tools  avail- 
able to  us  in  fighting  recession.  Its  pas- 
sage will  mark  a  milestone  in  fiscal  policy, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  give  it  my  whole- 
hearted support  today. 

My  only  regret,  Mi-.  President,  is  that 
shortsighted  opposition  from  the  Ford 
administration  makes  it  politically  diffi- 
cult to  provide  more  funds  to  aid  State 
and  local  government.  A  study  made  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shows 
that  $8  billion  in  restrictive  actions  will 
be  taken  by  local  governments  this  year. 
Tloe  maximum  of  $2  billion  in  counter- 
cyclical aid  in  this  bill  will  ease  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  this  action,  but  clearly, 
more  is  needed.  I  hope  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  further  in  this  area 
if  the  economy  does  not  show  hearty  and 
sustained  growth  in  the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  1  join 
my  colleagues  in  urging  final  passage  of 
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S.  1587,  the  Public  Works  Itaployment 
Act  of  1975.  This  bill  is  the  latest  in  a 
long  history  of  public  works  measures 
wliich  have  brought  the  prociise  of  jobs, 
civic  improvement,  and  new  hope  to  re- 
gions of  high  unemployment  across  this 
Nation.  It  bears  the  special  s  amp  of  two 
men  totally  committed  to  poviding  all 
Americans  with  tlie  opportun  ty  and  dig- 
nity of  productive  labor.  :  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  distinguished  <  hairman  of 
the  Economic  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Montoya,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Public 
Works  Committee,  Senator  Randolph. 
Under  their  wise  and  compassionate 
leadership,  the  committee  ha>  i-esponded 
to  the  needs  of  millions  of  unemployed 
and  imderemployed  Americais,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  measure  ve  consider 
today  will  provide  the  same  s  imulus  and 
hope  of  previous  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  becai  ise  it  prom- 
ises to  provide  what  this  Nition  needs 
most — jobs. 

Mr.  President,  some  say  tiat  the  re- 
cession has  bottomed  out.  I,  f  )r  one,  can- 
not take  much  comfort  froii  the  mere 
prospect  that  the  Nations  most  severe 
recession  since  the  Great  Dep  ression  may 
get  no  worse.  There  is  little  .  oy  in  being 
at  the  trough  of  a  recession  w  hich  trans- 
lates into  over  8  million  Amencans  out 
of  work.  3  to  4  million  in  pai  t-time  jobs 
rather  than  the  full-time  <  mployment 
they  seek,  and  several  milUni  more  so 
discouraged  that  they  have  n  )w  given  up 
their  search  for  a  job. 

Nor  is  there  much  comfort  in  the  pro- 
jections before  the  Congress  The  Pi-es- 
ident's  midsession  review  of  the  1976 
budget  predicts  average  unemployment 
of  8.7  percent  for  1975.  7.9  percent  in 
1976,  and  7.2  percent  in  1977.  In  its  June 
30. 1975,  report,  the  Congressii  >nal  Budget 
Office  projects  imemploymei  t  of  8.8  to 
9.2  percent  for  the  fourth  qua  rter  of  1975 
and  of  7.8  to  8.2  percent  throu  ghout  1976. 

This  Nation  has  never  acce  pted  unem- 
ployment of  that  magnitude,  nor  the  hu- 
man tragedy  and  suffering  i ,  entails.  It 
cannot  afford  to  accept  those  rates  now. 

Perhaps  most  alarming  ii  the  eco- 
nomic data  before  us  are  the  continuing 
high  rates  of  imemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  alarmingly 
high  rates  of  unemployment  i  n  our  inner 
cities. 

By  late  spring,  unemplo  iTnent  had 
idled  some  961,000  constructijn  workers, 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  a  year  ago. 
That  means  that  one  of  everj  five  Amer- 
icans who  make  their  living  i  i  construc- 
tion labor  was  without  a  job.  And  the 
national  average  xinderstatej  the  rates 
in  some  of  our  major  cities.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  has 
reached  61  percent  in  Roche^r,  49  per- 
cent in  Miami,  40  percent  in  Phoenix,  32 
percent  in  Cincinnati,  37  pel  cent  in  St. 
Paul,  32  percent  in  Newark,  i  ind  24  per- 
cent in  St.  Louis. 

The  Public  Works  Emplcyment  Act 
will  provide  quick  stimulus  ir  this  sorely 
depressed  sector  of  our  economy.  Title  I 
of  the  act  provides  $1  blllloii  for  public 
works  projects  which  have  b^n  delayed 
because  State  and  local  gbvemments 
have  been  unable  to  provide  their  match- 
ing share  or  because  of  escai  ating  costs. 
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The  funding  provided  for  the  resiunp- 
tion  of  those  projects  should  generate 
some  50,000  onslte  construction  jobs 
and  some  110,000  off  site  jobs.  And  the 
impact  should  be  quickly  felt.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  projects  which  can  move 
swiftly  tlirough  agency  processing,  can 
begin  within  90  days  of  approval,  and 
can  be  completed  within  12  to  24  months. 

Title  n  of  the  measure  addi-esses  a 
particular  concern  of  mine,  the  problems 
of  our  inner  cities.  There,  prolonged  lev- 
els of  high  unemployment  have  been  a 
fact  of  life,  which  the  current  nation- 
wide recession  has  only  exacerbated.  Tax 
bases  have  eroded,  public  services  have 
been  strained,  and  entire  economic  in- 
frastructures have  deteriorated. 

Last  December,  the  Congress  added  a 
title  X  to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act,  providing  for  a  new 
job  opportunities  program.  That  pro- 
gram provides  funding  for  a  wide  variety 
of  construction,  maintenance,  and  reno- 
vation projects  which  can  put  people  to 
work  quickly  and  vastly  improve  the 
public  facilities  of  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods. Job  opportunities  funding  has 
been  approved  for  improvements  of  com- 
muter railroad  track,  consti-uction  of 
multiiise  recreation  facilities,  and  re- 
habilitation of  public  housing;  and  the 
program  can  fund  many  other  similar 
projects.  I  am  especially  hopeful  that 
some  of  the  money  will  be  used  to  up- 
grade the  school  facilities  of  many  in- 
ner-city neighborhoods. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
authorizes  $1  billion  for  the  expansion 
of  this  promising  program. 

The  assistance  provided  by  this  meas- 
ure will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  need, 
with  70  percent  of  the  total  aid  going 
to  areas  having  unemployment  exceed- 
ing the  national  average  and  the  re- 
mainder to  areas  with  rates  exceeding 
6 ',2  percent  but  below  the  national  aver- 
age. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
bill  includes  a  provision  I  proposed  to 
insure  that  all  inner-city  areas  of  high 
imemployment  be  eligible  for  assistance 
imder  this  act.  In  addition  to  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  hav- 
ing unemployment  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  6.5  percent,  the  measure  specifies  that 
areas  defined  piu'suant  to  section  204(c) 
of  the  1973  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Ti^aining  Act  be  eligible  for  the  as- 
sistance provided  in  this  act.  That  com- 
bination should  insure  that  nearly  every 
inner-city  area  of  real  need  can  benefit 
from  this  act. 

The  importance  of  this  clarification  is 
demonstrated  by  two  examples  in  my 
home  State  of  Texas.  For  the  period  of 
February  through  April,  1975,  the  Metro- 
politan Houston  area  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  less  than  5  percent,  but 
joblessness  in  its  CETA  title  11  area, 
where  58.8  percent  of  the  city's  people 
live  and  where  98.4  percent  of  its  total 
unemployment  is  concentrated,  hit  8.4 
percent.  In  Dallas,  where  the  metropoli- 
tan jobless  rate  was  between  5.5  and  6 
percent  duiing  the  same  period,  unem- 
ployment in  the  Westside  CETA  II  area 
reached  14.5  percent.  Both  districts  have 
already  been  defined  as  areas  of  need, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  measure  be- 
fore us  makes  them  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. 


Many  other  examples  exist,  and  they 
certainly  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
State.  The  eligibility  criteria  of  this 
measure  will  insure  that  all  innercity 
neighborhoods  of  high  imemployment 
qualify  for  the  much  needed  stimulus 
provided  by  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  question  that 
remains  is  how  this  Nation  will  react  to 
the  aforementioned  projections  of  pro- 
longed high  unemployment.  This  Nation 
has  never  accepted  joblessness  of  those 
proportions,  and  It  cannot  now.  For  if 
we  do.  we  doom  ourselves  to  massive 
budget  deficits,  idle  industrial  capacity, 
economic  drift,  and  prolonged  human 
suffering. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  vast 
majority  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  this  iobs  bill.  We  will  again 
go  on  record  in  favor  of  putting  this 
Nation  back  to  work  in  a  constructive 
and  fiscally  responsible  manner.  We  will 
thereby  once  again  give  the  President 
the  opportunity  to  join  in  that  effort, 
and  I  urge  him  to  lend  his  support  to 
this  much  needed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  5247  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  5247)  to  authorize  a  local 
public  works  capital  development  and  in- 
vestment program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H.R.  5247  and  to  substitute  therefor  the 
text  of  S.  1587,  as  reported  and  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  and  staff 
members  who  wish  to  converse  will  kind- 
ly withdraw  to  the  cloakroc«ns. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
unstable  condition  of  the  American  econ- 
omy continues  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
concern  for  millions  of  Americans.  We 
are  told  the  recession  is  over,  but  there 
are  new  reports  that  infiation  may  be 
starting  another  upward  swing.  At  the 
same     time,     imemployment     remains 
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high— more  than  8  million  Americans 
^•ho  want  them  are  without  jobs. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  our  country's 
economic  problems  are  not  nearing  an 
end  Instead,  we  are  in  a  period  of  un- 
certainty and  confusion.  The  present 
>;ituation  is  unlike  any  in  our  national 
c<perience.  There  is  widespread  disagree- 
nient  about  what  produced  the  trouble- 
some combination  of  simultaneous  infla- 
tion and  recession,  even  among  our  best 
economic  thinkers. 

Our  countiT  has  endured  recession, 
and  even  depression,  on  other  occasions. 
We  have  survived  them  and  gone  on  to 
become  a  stronger,  more  prosperous  na- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  America  also 
will  emerge  from  this  period  of  economic 
sluggishness  and  continue  its  progress. 
But  we  cannot  remain  inactive  and  ex- 
pect the  forces  of  nature  to  bring  about 
recovery.  Too  many  people  are  facing 
daUy  hardship  for  us  to  wait  for  the 
recession  to  cure  itself — even  if  this  were 
possible.  As  conditions  are  unique,  we 
must  devise  new  responses  that  will 
place  the  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try back  in  productive  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  is  a  critical  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive response  to  recession. 

I  appreciate  tlie  concern  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  (Mr.  Montoya)  which  has 
been  evident  throughout  the  development 
of  this  bill.  His  experience  in  this  field  is 
reflected  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislative  proposal 
is  apparent  from  its  title,  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1975.  It  au- 
thorizes the  expenditure  of  $2,125  billion 
for  public  works  programs  and  will  be 
administered  through  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  These  pro- 
grams are  geared  particularly  to  speedy 
implementation  and  high  job  produc- 
tion. 

While  the  national  unemployment  rate 
continues  to  hover  around  9  percent, 
it  remains  particularly  severe  in  the 
construction  industry  with  a  national 
average  of  more  than  20  percent.  In  some 
locations,  particularly  large  cities,  the 
situation  is  even  worse. 

Duiing  recent  committee  hearings  we 
learned  that  construction  unemployment 
in  Miami  was  49  percent.  This  is  a  figure 
comparable  with  other  cities.  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  recorded  a  high  of  61  percent  un- 
employed among  the  construction  trades. 
In  Cincinnati  it  was  32  percent.  Phoenix 
40  percent,  Newark  32  percent  and  St. 
Louis  24  percent.  These  figures  do  not 
show  the  dramatic  decline  in  the  length 
of  the  work  week  of  construction  work- 
ers. This  makes  them  statistically  count- 
ed as  employed  but,  in  fact,  they  are 
clearly  underemployed. 

Historically,  public  works  programs 
have  been  used  to  create  jobs  whenever 
the  economy  reached  recessionary  levels. 
They  have  been  effective  in  placing  peo- 
ple back  to  work  in  actual  construction 
and  in  stimulating  many  jobs  in  other 
fields.  During  the  depression  of  the 
1930's,  for  example,  great  public  works 
program  employed  millions  of  Americans 
in  highly  productive  and  constructive 
jobs.  These  efforts  have  the  benefit  of 
Pioviding  people  work  in  a  time  of  great 


need.  They  also  created  lasting  com- 
munity improvements,  many  of  which 
are  in  use  today. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  of  the 
beneficial  impact  of  those  innovative 
programs  of  40  years  ago.  In  my  State 
alone  city  halls,  schools,  roads,  court- 
houses and  other  public  facilities  were 
constructed.  And  we  considered  tliose 
among  the  unemployed  who  had  skills  in 
other  than  the  construction  trades. 
Writers  and  artists  went  to  work  describ- 
ing our  country  and  its  people.  The  his- 
tory of  many  communities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  instance,  was  written  for  Mie 
first  time,  providing  a  valuable  record 
of  our  mountain  heritage.  The  art  of  the 
1930's  was  greatly  enhanced  by  govern- 
ment support  and  gives  us  today  a  feel- 
ing of  those  difficult  days. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress  gave 
considerable  attention  to  public  service 
jobs  as  a  means  of  alleviating  unem- 
ployment. This  approach  is  useful  for  it 
enables  people  to  be  placed  to  work 
quickly.  But  public  service  employment 
does  not  have  the  permanency  that  do 
public  works  programs.  S.  1587,  is  aimed 
at  public  works  jobs  and  permanent  im- 
provements for  communities.  This  bill 
amends  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  to  add  an  additional 
$2,125  billion  for  antirecession  construc- 
tion programs  during  the  1976  fiscal  year. 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  bill,  concen- 
trating its  thrust  in  three  areas.  The 
first  of  these  provides  $1  billion  for 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  public  works  projects.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  similar  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

These  funds  could  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  They  could  provide  the  local 
matching  share  for  other  Federal  funds, 
thereby  starting  projects  that  have  had 
to  be  placed  on  the  shelf.  They  could 
directly  attack  problems  of  inflation  by 
supplementing  funds  for  projects  that 
have  had  to  be  stopped  because  of  in- 
creased costs.  Furthermore,  and  this  is 
a  feature  that  attracts  many  communi- 
ties, these  funds  could  finance  local  con- 
struction projects  at  100  percent  of  the 
cost. 

During  our  hearings  on  the  effects  of 
the  recession  and  how  to  overcome  them 
the  committee  learned  that  there  are 
many  renovations,  repairs  and  other  im- 
provement projects  for  public  works  fa- 
cilities that  can  be  quickly  Initiated.  For 
instance,  a  study  in  1974  of  the  condition 
of  higher  education  faciUties  foimd  that 
more  than  $8  billion  could  be  spent  in 
this  manner. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  amends 
title  n  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  the  business  de- 
velopment program.  It  increases  the 
present  authorization  of  $75  million  for 
this  activity  to  $200  million.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  believe  that  pri- 
vate business  must  receive  proper  support 
to  weather  the  recession.  Only  if  they 
survive  can  these  enterprises,  many  of 
them  small,  contribute  to  job  produc- 
tion. The  additional  funds  for  title  II 
are  intended  to  offset  the  difficulty  small 
businesses  are  having  in  finding  financ- 
ing in  this  time  of  economic  instability. 

The  third  authorization  in  S.  1587  is 


$1  billion  for  the  title  X  job  opportu- 
nities program.  This  Is  the  activity  which 
has  the  greatest  job-creation  potential. 
More  than  90,000  direct  jobs  can  be  cre- 
ated by  the  obligation  of  these  funds. 

The  job  opportunities  program  was 
created  last  year  in  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act.  An 
initial  appropiiation  of  $125  million  was 
provided  early  this  year.  But  this  money 
v.as  allocated  only  last  month  following 
a  6-month  delay.  Already,  however,  16,- 
000  jobs  have  been  made  possible  at  an 
average  cost  of  $11,500  per  job.  An  addi- 
tional $375  million,  which  was  part  of 
the  original  authorization  was  appro- 
priated in  the  continuing  Appropriations 
Act.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
urged  that  tliese  funds  be  set  to  work 
immediately.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  an  additional  $1  billion  will  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  unemplo>-ment. 
This  is  possible  because  the  job  oppor- 
tunities program  is  geared  toward  proj- 
ects with  high  labor  utilization. 

Mr.  President,  we  consider  this  bill  to- 
day because  we  want  to  return  Americans 
to  gainful  employment.  ThLs  is  a  posi- 
tive program  tliat  will  produce  positive 
results  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  Congress  has  been  accused  of  in- 
decision and  vacillation  in  its  response  to 
great  national  problems.  The  Senate  can 
do  much  to  help  dispell  this  inaccurate 
image  by  its  enthusiastic  adoption  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Employment  Act  of 
1975.  By  doing  so  we  will  translate  our 
concern  into  action  that  will  help  set 
America  on  the  road  to  economic  health 
once  again. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  minutes  we 
shall  come  to  a  decision  on  the  passage 
of  this  legislative  effort  to  respond  to 
the  recession  which  has  touched  almost 
every  segment  of  our  society  in  almost 
every  part  of  our  country. 

This  afternoon  we  have  worked  our 
will,  as  individual  Senators,  upon  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
have  voted  for  and  against  the  amend- 
ments that  were  offered  which  did  not 
originate  in  the  Committee  but  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Op- 
erations or  was  offered  by  two  able  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Talmadce  and  Mr. 

NUNN. 

Originally,  as  I  have  stated,  as  our 
measure  came  to  the  Senate  we  recom- 
mended $2,125  billion  for  public  works 
activity  to  be  administered  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  We 
have  now  added  the  local  goverrunental 
assistance  programs  by  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  provides  $2  billion  a  year  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  What  we  have  done  is 
to  amend  the  original  bill  by  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $4,125  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 

I  want  the  record  to  reflect  that  as  the 
bill  was  reported  from  our  committee.  It 
contained  an  authorization  of  $2,125 
billion  for  public  works  programs.  The 
action  we  have  taken  by  adding  $2  bil- 
lion to  the  bill  does  not  reach  the  sum 
of  the  public  works  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  H.R.  5247,  has  a  price  tag  of  $5 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  Mr. 
MoNTOYA  for  his  work.  I  commend  also 
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the  ranking  minority  mem 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
who,  with  all  the  members 
nority,  worked,  as  did  all  the 
the  majority,  to  develop  this 
program   which,   I   believe, 
credit  upon  the  entire 
McClure,  the  ranking  minority 
of  the  Subcommittee  on 
velopment  has  worked  especiajlly 
this  legislation,  as  have 
Stafford,  and  Domenici.  Thej 
attention  to  the  development 
islation  which  has  been  befoi^ 
tors  Gravel,  Bentsen,  Culv 
Morgan,  Hart  of  Colorado 
have  all  helped  do  a  job  whicl  i 
be  done. 

We  have  brought  before 
bill  fashioned  by  the  committee 
mented  by  an  amendment  in 
which  will  do  much  for  the 
of  America,  for  the  easing  of 
ment,  which  is  very  heavy 
areas,  and  which  will,  in  the 
a    contribution    to    the    b 
stronger  America  on  the 
gainful  employment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  that 
tss  of  naming  names,  we  do 
the  other  Senators  who  support 
amendments  which  we  speak 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Certainly 

Mr.   PASTORE.   That 
Pastore  and  Stuart  Symincti^n 
Cannon,  Robert  Byrd,  and 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  join 
from  Rhode  Island  in 
Members  of  the  Senate  who 
will  on   the  legislation 
spoken  particularly  of  the 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
because  they  participated  in 
the  bill  before  us.  I  also  thank 
ship  who  have  facilitated  our 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER 
tion  is   on  H.R.   5247,   as 
there    be    no    further 
question  is  on  the  engrossn^ent 
amendment  and  the  third 
bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr. 
prepared  to  yield  all  my  time 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI' 
has  been  yielded  back.  The 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yea* 
have  been  ordered.  The  clefk 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
that  the  Senator  from  Ar 
Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
<Mr.   Glenn),    and    the 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoVerJj 
essarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
Glenn)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announcje 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
and  the  Senator  from 
Hrcska  »  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hruska)  would  vote  "nay 
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The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  65, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  348  Leg.] 
TEAS— 65 


Abourezic 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

FonR 

Ford 

Gam 

Gravel 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 
Fannin 


Bumpers 
Eastland 


Grlffln 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

MagnuEon 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClure 

McGee 

McInt>Te 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 28 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Helms 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClellan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING- 

Olenn 
Goldwater 


Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Ribicoa 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WUllams 


Proxmire 

Roth 

Scott. 

WUUam  L. 
Stennis 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 

-6 

Hruska 
McGovern 


So  the  bUl  (H.R.  5247)  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Works  Emplojrment  Act  oT   1975." 

TITLE   I— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of 
any  State,  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
Indian  tribe,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  the  purpoHe  of  increasing 
the  Federal  contribution  to  a  public  works 
project  for  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  authorized  under  provisions  of  law  other 
than  this  section.  Any  grant  made  for  a 
public  works  project  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  It  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  100  per  centum.  No 
grant  sbaU  be  made  for  a  project  under  this 
section  unless  the  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  such  project  authorized  under  pro- 
visions of  law  other  than  this  section  is 
immediately  available  for  such  project,  and 
construction  of  such  project  has  not  yet 
been  initiated  because  of  lack  of  funding 
for  the  non-Federal  share  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section.  No  part  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest  In 
real  property. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
provide  fijianclal  assistance  to  federally  as- 
sisted projects  authorized  and  for  which 
funds  have  been  obligated  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1975  which  because  of  rapid  Increases 
in  wages  or  cost  of  materials  cannot  be  Ini- 
tiated and  completed  within  the  amount 
obligated  for  the  project.  Provided.  That 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
an  Increase  In  the  maxlmtun  percentage  of 
the  Federal  contribution  for  any  project 
for  which  funds  have  been  obligated. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  such  assistance, 
the  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
Indian  tribes,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
group  or  association,  or  other  eligible  ap- 
plicants to  which  Federal  financial  assist- 


ance Is  provided  must  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  setting  forth  Information  on 
the  project.  Job  effectiveness  of  the  project. 
and  the  benefits  to  the  community  or  region 
served  by  the  project.  The  Secretary  after  re- 
viewing the  applications  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency,  department,  or  In- 
strtunentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
funding  the  project  shall  provide  funds  for 
those  projects  which  best  serve  the  employ- 
ment objectives  of  this  ssction. 

"(c)  Upon  the  application  of  any  State, 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  Indian  tribe, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  construction  (Including  demolition  and 
other  site  preparation  activities),  renovation, 
repair,  or  other  improvement  of  local  public 
works  facilities  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
those  public  works  projects  of  Stale  and  local 
governments  for  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Is  authorized  under  provisions  of 
law  other  than  this  Act.  No  part  of  any  grant 
made  tmder  this  subsection  shall  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  in  real  prop- 
erty. The  Federal  share  of  any  project  for 
which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
grants  made  under  this  section  where  such 
funding  wUl  Initiate  construction  within 
ninety  days  of  application  approval,  and  In 
the  following  order: 

"(1)   grants  under  subsection  (a), 

"(2)  grants  under  subsection  (b), 

"(3)   grants  under  subsection  (c). 

"(e)(1)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
all  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  available  tmder  this  section 
for  public  works  projects  within  any  one 
State,  except  that  In  the  case  of  Guam.  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  not  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  In  the  aggre- 
gate shall  be  available  for  such  projects. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  payment  of  mainten- 
ance costs  in  connection  with  any  project 
strued  to  authorize  the  payment  of  mainte- 
nance costs  In  connection  with  any  project 

"(f)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  only  In  areas  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  an  area  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  6.5 
per  centum  for  the  most  recent  three  months 
or  any  areas  designated  pursuant  to  section 
204(c)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973.  The  Secretary,  if 
the  national  unemployment  rate  Is  equal  to 
or  exceeds  e'i  per  centtmi  for  the  most  re- 
cent three  consecutive  months,  shall  expedite 
and  give  priority  to  grant  applications  sub- 
mitted for  such  areas  having  xmemployment 
in  excess  of  the  national  average  rate  of 
unemployment  for  the  most  recent  three  con- 
secutive months.  Seventy  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  available  only  for  grants  in  areas  as 
defined  In  the  second  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section. If  the  national  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  recedes  below  6Y2  per  centum  for 
the  most  recent  three  consecutive  months, 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
under  this  section  is  suspended  until  the  na- 
tional average  xuiemployment  has  equaled  or 
exceeded  6'^  per  centum  for  the  most  recent 
three  consecutive  months. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  sections  103  and  104 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  applicable  to  this 
section. 

"(h)  Grants  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  published 
under  section  101  of  this  Act,  except  that 
rules  and  regulations  established  under  (1) 
the  second  sentence  of  section  101(d),  and 
(2)  section  101(a)  (1)  (C)  shaU  not  be  appli- 
cable to  such  grants.  Any  necessary  revision 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
grants  under  this  section  or  determination 
that  portions  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
do  not  apply  to  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  published  with  hi  thirty  days  after 
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the  enactment  of  this  section  ^ad  any  such 
revision  shall  become  effective  upon  publica- 
tion- Provided,  however.  That  commenta 
from  interested  parties  concerning  the  pub- 
lished rules  and  regulations  shall  be  sub- 
sequently lecelved  by  the  Secretary  and  con- 
s.dered  for  any"  nece.ssary  further  revision 
-nd  iu  the  implementation  of  this  section. 
'  •  (ii  In  selecting  among  projects  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  program,  Ihe  Seci-e- 
T(uv  sli'iU  consider  (1)  the  .severity  and  dura- 
j  oil  ol  unemployment  in  proposed  project 
ureas,  (2)  level  and  extent  ol  construction 
uneniplovinent  In  proposed  project  areas,  and 
(3)  the  extent  to  which  proposed  projects  will 
lontiibiue  to  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  make  n  final  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  each  application 
for  a  grant  submitted  to  him  under  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  the  sixtieth  day  Bft«r  the 
date  he  receives  such  application.  Failure  to 
make  such  final  determination  within  such 
period  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  grant  requested. 

"(J)  Unemployment  statistics  shall  be  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
monthly  report  on  unemployment.  Any 
State,  political  subdivisions  thereof  or  Indian 
tribe,  may  present  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce information  on  the  actual  unemploy- 
ment in  the  proposed  project  area. 

"(k)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  Uie  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976.". 

SEC.  102.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  DevelopmeiU  Act  of 
1965.  Bs  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
loUows: 

"(ci  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  iiece.s-sary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  section  202:  Provided.  That  annual  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
evidences  of  Indebtedness,  paying  interest 
supplement  to  or  on  behalf  of  private  en- 
titles making  and  partlclpatlns;  in  loans, 
and  guaranteeing  loans,  shall  not  exceed 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endUig  June 
.30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  shall  not  exceed  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19.74.  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 8(75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

(b)  Section  202(a)(2)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(D)  contracting  to  pay,  and  to  pay 
annually,  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  to  or 
on  behalf  of  any  prlvat«  entity  employing 
not  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  by  up 
to  four  percentage  points  tlie  interest  paid 
by  such  entitles  on  working  capital  loans 
which  are  obtained  from  non-Government 
sources,  which  provide  for  annual  amortiza- 
tion of  principal,  and  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  used  for  purposes  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph.". 

Sec  103.  Section  1002  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  ns 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  the  entire 
section  and  InsertUig  the  following: 

"Sec.  1002.  For  the  purpose  of  tliis  title  the 
term  'eligible  area'  means  any  area,  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  designates  as  an  area 
v.'hich  has  a  rate  of  unemployment  equal  to 
or  in  excess  of  6.5  per  centum  for  the  most 
recent  three  consecutive  months  or  any  area 
designated  pursuant  to  section  201(c)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973.  The  Secretary,  if  the  national 
unemployment  rate  is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
6'/4  per  centum  for  the  most  recent  tliree 
consecutive  months,  shall  expedite  and  give 
priority  to  grant  applications  submitted  for 
such  areas  having  unemployment  In  excess  of 
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the  national  average  rate  of  unemployment 
for  the  most  recent  three  consecutive  months. 
Seventy  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  grants  In  areas  as  defined  in 
the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection.  If  the 
national  average  unemployment  rate  re- 
cedes below  6',2  per  centum  for  the  most 
recent  three  cou.secutive  months,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  is  suspended  until  the  national 
average  unemployment  ha.s  equaled  or  ex- 
cteeded  e'.;.  per  centiun  for  the  n^nst  recent 
three  consecutive  months.  Not  more  than  15 
per  centum  of  all  amoimts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  be  available  under 
tills  section  for  projects  or  programs  within 
any  one  stale,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
Guam.  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa, 
not  le.ss  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  in  the 
agnrei^ate  shall  be  available  for  such  projects 
or  programs.". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  1003(c)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follow.s: 

"(c)  Where  necessary  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  ptirposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
01  Commerce  Is  authorized  to  assist  eligible 
areas  in  making  applications  for  grunts  under 
this  title.".* 

(b)  Section  1003(d»  of  such  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  funds  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  be  available  only  for 
a  program  or  project  which  the  Secretary 
identifies  and  selects  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  which  can  be  initiated  or  im- 
plemented promptly  and  substantially  com- 
pleted within  twelve  months  after  alloca- 
tion is  made.  In  identifying  and  selecting 
programs  and  projects  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  sliall  (1)  give  priority 
to  programs  and  projects  which  are  most 
Job  effective  (measured  as  the  number  of 
man -months  of  employment  ci-eated  or 
maintained  by  the  additional  expenditures 
of  Federal  funds  under  this  title),  and  (2) 
consider  the  appropriateness  of  the  pro- 
posed activity  to  the  number  ard  needs  of 
unemployed  persons  in  the  eligible  area.". 

(c)  Section  1003  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  strikitig  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section. 

Sec.  105.  Section  1004  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  Within  forty-five  days  after 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Job  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974  or  within 
forty-five  days  after  any  funds  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  each  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government,  each  regional  commission  es- 
tablished by  section  101  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  or  pur- 
suant to  section  502  of  this  Act,  shall  (1) 
complete  a  review  of  its  budget,  plans,  and 
programs  and  including  State,  substate.  and 
local  development  plans  filej  with  such 
department,  agency  or  commission;  (2)  eval- 
uate the  Job  creation  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
posed to  be  obligated  in  the  calendar  year 
and  additional  programs  and  projects  (in- 
cluding new  or  revised  programs  and  proj- 
ects submitted  under  subsection  (b) )  for 
which  funds  could  he  obligated  in  such  year 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  under  this 
title;  and  (3)  submit  to  the  Socretary  of 
Commerce  recommendations  for  programs 
and  projects  which  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential to  stimulate  the  creation  of  Jobs  for 
unemployed  persons  iu  eligible  areas.  Within 
forty-five  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
review  such  recommendations,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  such  department,  agency,  in- 


strumentality, regional  commission.  State, 
or  local  government  make  allocations  of 
funds  in  accordance  with  section  1003 (dl 
of  this  title. 

"(bi  States  and  political  subdivisions  iii 
any  eMf^ible  rvea  nipy.  pursuant  to  subsection 
(8).  siibnlt  to  the  appropriate  department. 
at:eiicy.  or  instrunientalily  of  the  Fedend 
Goveninient  (or  retiional  commission)  pro- 
gram and  project  applications  for  Federal 
tinpjicial  a.ssistance  provided  under  this  till*'. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  in  reviewing  programs 
and  prnjerts  recommended  for  any  eligible 
urea  shall  give  priority  to  programs  and 
projects  originally  sponsored  by  States  and 
political  subdivisions,  includutg.  but  no' 
limited  to  new  or  revised  programs  and  proj- 
ects siibmilted  in  accDrdnnce  with  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Skc.  106.  Section  1005  of  the  Pttbllc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  such  sec- 
tion and  renumbering  subsequent  sections 
accordingly. 

Sec.  107.  Section  1005  of  the  Public  Work.s 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  and  insert- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "un- 
less this  wotild  require  project  grants  to  be 
made  In  areas  which  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
of  this  title". 

Sti .  108.  (ft)  Section  1006  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Econcmic  Development  Act  ot 
196.'i,  MS  amended,  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act.  l.«  amended  by  inserting  the  followin!" 
after  "1975"  in  the  first  sentence:  "and  *!.- 
ooo.oon.ooo  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 '. 

(b)  Section  1006  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act  ifi  further  amended  by  striking  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1975"  in  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
.sertin;;  in  lieu  thereof  "Ju!\e  30.  1976". 

Sr.c.  109.  Section  1007  as  redesignated  by 
this  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "December 
31.  1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Jtmc 
:iO.  1976 '. 

Sec  110.  Authority  to  obligat«  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  amendments  of  this 
Act  to  title  I  and  title  X  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Developmient  Act  of  1965,  ab 
amended,  shall  be  limited  to  $2,000,000,000 
when  tlie  national  unemployment  rate  is 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  9  per  centum.  For 
each  quarterly  decline  of  one-half  of  1  per 
ceutimi  in  the  national  unemployment  rate 
below  such  level,  authority  to  obligate  funds 
shall  be  reduced  by  one-fourth  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  sucli  amendments,  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000.  for  the  succeeding  quar- 
ter. For  each  quarterly  increase  of  one-halt 
of  1  per  centum  In  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  up  to  9  per  centum,  authority  to 
obligate  funds  shall  be  increa.sed  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  funds  appropriated  tinder  such 
amendments,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000.  for 
the  succeeding  quarter,  up  to  the  maximum 
authoii/ation  of  $2,000,000,000. 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
notify  in  a  timely  and  uniform  manner  areas 
of  their  eligibility  for  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  112.  Ametidmeuts  to  the  Public  Works 
aiid  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  made 
by  this  Act  shall  expire  on  June  30.  1976. 
TITLE  II— ANTIRECESSION  PROVISIONS 

IlKOINCS  or  TACT  AND  DKCL.\RAT10N 
or   POLICY 

Sec.  aoi.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress 
finds — 

(1)  that  State  and  local  governments  rep- 
lesent  a  significant  segment  of  the  national 
economy  whose  economic  health  is  essen- 
tial to  np.tional  economic  prosperity; 

(2)  that  present  national  economic  prob- 
lems iiaxe  imposed  considerable  hardships 
on  State  aad  local  government  budgets. 

(3)  that  those  governments,  because  of 
itieir  own  fiscal  difficulties,  are  being  forced 
to  take  budget -related  actions  which   tend 
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irh4n 


Federal 


govei  uments 


that 


to  undermine  Federal  Governraefit 
8tlmul»te  the  economy: 

(4)   that  efforts  to  atlmuljite 

through  reductions  In  Federal 
tax  obligations  are  weakened  w 
local  governments  are  forced 
taxes; 

<5>  that  the  net  effect  oX 
meat     eQorts     to     reduce     un 
through  public  service  jobs  Is 
limited  it  State  and  local 
rederally   financed  public  eervloi 
to  replace  regular  employees 
been  lorced  to  lay  off; 

(6)  that  efforts  to  stimulate 
tion  lndu?try  and  reduce  unem 
subsiantially    undermined    when 
local  governments  are  forced  to 
lay  the  construction  of  essential 
ecte;  and 

(7)  that  effort 3  by  the  Federal 
to  stimulate  the  economic 
substantially    enhanced    by    a 
emergency  Federal  Government 
State  and  local  governments  to 
those  goTernments  from   taking 
lated  actions  which  undermine 
Government  efforts  to  stimulate 
covery. 

(b)    Policy. — Therefore,  the 
Clares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
and  local  government  budget -rel 
more   consistent   with    Federal 
efforts   to  stimulate   national 
coverj';   to  enhance  the  stimvilat|ve 
a   Federal    Government    income 
tion:  and  to  enhance  the  job 
of  Federal  Government  public 
ployment   programs.  It  is  the 
Congress  that  amounts  paid  to  a 
cal  government  under  this  title 
substituted    for    amounts    which 
vould  have  paid  or  made  av 
local  government  out  of  revenues 
sources. 
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TINANCIM.    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Sec.       202.       (a)        Bmesgenct 
Gbants. — The    Secretary    of    tb 
(hereafter  in   this  ttUe  referred 
'•Secretary')    shall.  In  accordanct 
provisions  of  this  title,  make  . 
port  grants  to  States  and  to  lo*al 
ments  to  coordinate  budget-related 
by  sxich  governments  with  F     _ 
ment  efforts  to  stimulate  econom 

"(b)     AtTTHORIXATION    OT 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  su 
there  are  authorised  to  be 
each    of    the    twelve    succeedin 
qaarter8(  be^nnlng  with  the  _ 
quarter  beginning  after  the  dat<i 
ment  of  this  title)  for  the  purpos* 
emergency  support  grants  under 

(1)  «12S.00O.0O0  plus 

(2)  •02.500.000,   multiplied   by 
ber  of  one -half  percentage  poin 
the  rate  o*  seasonally  adjusted 
employment   for  the   most   receiit 
quarter  which  ended  before  the 
of   such   calendar   quarter   exceeded 
cent. 

(c)     TnifUfATioif. — No 
thorlaed  to  be  appropriated  und^r 
vtstons  of  subsection   (b)    for 
quarter  if — 

(1)  the  average  rate  of  natlofaal 
ployment  during  the  most  recer  t 
quarter  which  ended  3  months 
beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter 
exceed  8  percent,  and 

(2)  the   rate   of  national   un 
for  the  last  month  of  the  most 
endar  quarter  which  ended  3  moi^ths 
the  beginning  of  such  calendar 
not  exceed  C  percent. 
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Sbc.  208.  (a)  RESEBTA-noMS. — 
(1)   Au.  STATES.— The  Secretari  shall  re- 
serve one-third  of  the  amount.s  ai  proprlated 
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pursuant  to  the  authorization  imder  sec- 
tion 203  for  each  calendar  quarter  far  the 
purpose  of  making  emergency  support 
grants  to  States  xmder  the  provl^ons  of 
subsection  (b). 

(2)  Au.  LocAi,  covERi'jsiXNTs.- — "I he  Sec- 
retary shaU  reserve  two-thirds  of  auch 
amounts  for  the  purpcsee  of  making  emer- 
gency support  grants  to  local  governments 
under  the  provisions  of  subsectlca  (c). 

(b)    ST.\TE  AtXOCATIOK. — 

(1)  It«  CENEEAL.— The  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate from  amounts  reserved  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  an  amount  for  the  purpose 
of  making  emergetK:y  support  grants  to 
each  State  equal  to  the  total  amount  reserved 
imder  subsection  (a)(1)  for  the  calendar 
quai-ier  mxiltiplled  by  ti:e  applicable  State 
percentage. 

(2)  Applicable  state  PEncEirrAce. — For 
purposes  of  tlxls  subsectk-n.  the  applicable 
State  percentage  is  equal  tt  the  quotient  re- 
sulting from  the  division  of  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  State  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

(3)  the  Stata  ta.x  amount  by  the  sum  of 
such  products  for  all  the  States. 

(3)  DETiiaiiojjs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(A)  the  term  "State"  means  each  State  of 
the  United  States: 

(B)  the  State  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage is  equal  to  Uie  difference  resiiltlnj,' 
from  the  subtraction  of  the  State  base 
period  unemployment  rate  for  that  State 
from  tiie  State  luiemployment  rate  for  that 
State: 

(C)  the  State  base  period  unemployment 
rale  is  equal  to  the  average  annual  rate  of 
unemployment  in  tiie  State  determined  over 
the  period  which  begins  on  January  1,  1967, 
and  ends  on  December  31,  196ii,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  I<abor  and  reported 
to  the  Secretary; 

(D)  the  State  unemployment  rate  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  \inempluyment  in  the  State 
during  the  appropriate  calend?.r  quarter,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretar>-  of  Labor  and 
reported  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(E)  the  State  tax  amount  is  the  amount 
of  conipulsory  contributions  exacted  by  the 
State  for  public  purposes  (other  than  em- 
ployee and  employer  assessments  and  con- 
tributions to  finance  retirement  and  social 
Insurance  systems,  and  other  than  special 
assessments  for  capital  outlay),  as  such 
contributions  are  determined  for  the  most 
recent  period  for  which  such  data  are  avaU- 
able  from  the  Social  and  Economic  Statis- 
tics Administration  for  general  statistical 
purposes. 

(c)   Local   Govesnuent   Allocation. — 

(1)  In  ckmebal. — The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate froai  amounts  reserved  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing emergency  support  grants  to  each  local 
government,  subject  to  tlM  provisions  of 
paragraph  (J),  equal  to  the  total  amount 
reserved  under  such  subsection  for  the  cal- 
endar quarter  multiplied  by  the  local  govern- 
ment percentage. 

(2)  Local  covEr.NMXNT  PEacENTACE. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  local  gov- 
ernment percentage  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
resulting  from  the  division  of  the  product 
of— 

(A)  the  local  excess  tmemployment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

<B)  the  local  adjusted  tax  amount. 
by  the  sum  of  such  products  far  all  local 
governments. 

(3)  Special  btjle. — 

(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  all  loval  governments  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  a  State  other  than  Identifiable 
local  governments  shall  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  one  government. 

(B)  The  Secretar>-  shall  set  aside  from  the 
amount  allocated  under  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection  for  all  local  governments 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  which  are 


treated  as  though  they  are  one  local  govern- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)  an  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (C)  for  tl>e 
purpose  of  making  emergency  support  grants 
to  each  local  government,  other  than  Identi- 
fiable local  governments,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  State. 

(C)  The  amount  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  malclng  emergency  support  grants  to  each 
local  government,  other  than  an  Identifiable 
local  government,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  State  under  sub|>aragTBph  (B)  shall  be 

(i)  determined  under  an  allocation  plan 
submitted  by  Kuch  State  to  the  Secretary 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  forih  in 
section  206(b),  or 

(11)  if  a  State  does  not  siibmlt  an  alloca- 
tion plan  under  section  206(b)  for  purposes 
of  tills  paragraph  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  rr  If  a  State's 
allocation  plr.n  in  not  upproved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  206fc),  equal  to  the 
total  amount  allocated  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  sub«;ectlon  for  all  lor?l  govemments 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  State  which 
are  treated  as  thotigh  they  are  ore  local 
{.'overument  under  subparagraph  (A)  multi- 
plied by  the  local  gorsmment  percentage,  us 
dcflned  In  paragraph  (2)  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  parenthetical  phrases  at 
tbe  end  of  p;tmgraphs  (4)  (B)  and  (C)  cf  thl<s 
siibsect  Ion ) . 

(D)  If  local  uneinplpyment  rnte  dattr  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (4)  (B)  of  this  sv'>ef- 
lion  without  regard  to  the  parenthetical 
phrase  at  the  end  of  such  definition)  for  a 
local  government  jurisdiction  Is  unavailable 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  to  be  set  aside  for 
such  government  under  .subparagraph  (C) 
then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  determine 
such  amount  under  subparagraph  (C)  by 
using— 

(I)  the  be.st  available  unemployment  rate 
data  for  such  government  if  such  duta  is 
determined  in  a  manner  which  Is  substan- 
tially consistent  with  the  manner  In  which 
local  utieniploymeiit  rate  data  Is  detcrmiued, 
or 

(II)  If  no  consistent  unemployment  rate 
data  L"!  available,  the  local  unemployment 
rate  data  for  the  .smallest  unit  of  Identi- 
fiable local  povernnient  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  such  government  is  located. 

(E)  If  the  amount  determined  imder  sub- 
paragraph (C)  which  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  making  emergency  suppon 
grants  to  a  local  government  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  Is  less  than  $1,000  then  no  amount 
shall  be  set  aside  for  such  local  government 
under  subparagraph  (B). 

(4)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

(A)  the  loc;il  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage is  equal  to  the  difference  restiltlng 
from  the  subtraction  of  4.5  percentage  points 
from  the  local  unemployment  rate; 

(B)  the  local  unemployment  rate  Is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  government  during  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  quarter,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary  (In  the  case  of  local  governments 
treated  as  one  local  government  under  para- 
grapli  (3)  (A),  the  local  unemployment  rate 
shall  be  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  State 
adjtisted  by  excluding  consideration  of  unem- 
ployment and  of  the  labor  force  within  Iden- 
tifiable local  govemments,  other  than  coimty 
governments,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
State): 

(C)  the  local  adjusted  tax  amount 
means — 

(1)  the  amount  cf  compulsory  contribu- 
tions exacted  by  the  local  government  for 
public  purposes  (other  than  employee  and 
employer  aeseesinents  ai>d  contributions  to 
finance  retirement  and  social  Insurance  sys- 
tems, and  other  than  special  assessments  for 
capital   outlay)    as  such   contributions  are 
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determined  for  the  most  recent  period  for 
which  such  data  are  avaUable  from  the  So- 
cial and  Economic  Statistics  Administration 
for  general  statistical  purposes, 

(li)  adjusted  (under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  by  excluding  an  amount  equal 
to  that  portion  of  such  compulsory  contri- 
butions which  Is  properly  allocable  to  ex- 
peivses  for  education. 

I  and  iu  the  case  of  local  governments  treated 
iic  one  local  government  i>nder  paragraph 
(3)  (A),  the  local  tax  amount  shall  be  the 
siuii  of  the  local  adjusted  tax  amounts  of 
all  lofiil  governments  within  the  State, 
adjusted  by  excluding  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  local  adjusted  tax  amounts 
of  Identifiable  local  governments  v  ithin  tb.e 
Jurisdiction  of  that  State): 

(D)  the  term  "Ider.tiflable  locul  govern- 
ment" means  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
made  a  determination  concerning  the  rate 
of  unemployment  for  purposes  of  title  n 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  during  the  current  or 
preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

(E)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
the  government  of  a  county,  municipality, 
township,  or  other  unit  of  government  be- 
low the  State  which — 

(i)  Is  a  unit  of  general  government  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles  as 
are  used  by  the  Social  Economic  Statistics 
Administration  for  general  statistical  pur- 
poses) ,  and 

(ii)  performs  substantial  governmental 
functions. 

Such  term  includes  the  District  of  (Colum- 
bia and  also  includes  the  recognized  govern- 
ing body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan 
uutive  village  which  performs  substantial 
governmental  functions.  Such  term  does 
not  include  the  government  of  a  township 
area  unless  such  goveriunent  performs  sub- 
stantial governmental  functions. 

contingency  FtTND 

Sec  204.  (a)  Reservation. — The  Secretary 
shall  reserve  from  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  under  section 
202  for  each  calendar  quarter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount.  If  any,  not  paid  to 
State  or  local  governments  by  rea«on  of  sec- 
tion 210(c),  but  not  iu  excess  of  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  10  percent  multiplied  by 
the  total  amount  appropriated  under  the 
authorization  In  section  202  for  such  quarter, 
for  the  ptirpose  of  making  additional  emer- 
gency support  grants  to  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments which  are  In  severe  fiscal  diffi- 
culty, as  determined  under  subsection  (e). 

(b)  Allocations. — The  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate from  the  amounts  reserved  under  sub- 
section (a)  such  amount  as  he  determines 
is  necessary  for  an  additional  emergency  sup- 
port grant  to  assist  each  State  or  local 
government,  upon  application  by  such  gov- 
ernment, which  Is  in  severe  fiscal  difficulty. 
The  sum  of  the  amounts  allocated  under 
this  subsection  may  not  be  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  amount  reserved  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  calendar  quarter.  No 
amount  may  be  allocated  for  an  additional 
emergency  support  grant  to  a  State  or 
local  government  under  this  section  in  ex- 
cess of  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  10  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  PU(,h  State  or  local  government  under 
section  203  for  the  calendar  quarter,  or 

(2)  15  percent  of  the  amount  reserved 
under  this  subsection  for  the  calendar  quar- 
ter. 

(c)  S^ECiAi.  Rule  for  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  TinarroHii.s 
Of  1  hi:  Pacific. — The  Secretary  may  allocate 
from  the  amount  reserved  under  subsection 
(3 )  amounts  for  the  purpose  of  making  emer- 
gency support  grants  to  the  governments  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
giti  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territories 


of  the  Pacific,  upon  application  by  such  gov- 
ernments, if  such  governments  are  in  severe 
fiscal  difficulty,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d ) .  The  total  amount  of  payments  made 
under  this  paragraph  during  any  calendar 
quarter  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
amotjut  reserved  under  subsection  (a)  lor 
that  quarter.  For  purposes  of  sections  205 
througii  215,  the  governments  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territorie.s  of  the  Pacific 
shall  be  considered  to  be  State  governments, 
(d)  Criteria  for  Severe  Fiscal  Diffi- 
(:nLTy.--For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  State 
or  Ioch!  government  shall  be  considered  to  be 
in  severe  fiscal  difficulty  if — 

(1)  the  rnte  of  uncinploymeut  during  tlie 
appropriate  calendar  quarter  within  its  jur- 
isdiction exceeds  the  national  annu&l  average 
rate  cif  uuemployinent, 

(2)  it  Is  currently  unable,  or  will  be  unable 
before  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  quar- 
ter, to  pay  accrued  interest  to  the  holders 
of  its  outstanding  debt  instruments,  or 

(3)  it  must  increase  taxes  immediately  to 
maintain  Its  level  of  basic  services  or  reduce 
the  level  of  those  services  before  the  end  of 
the  current  calendar  quarter. 

usF.s  OP  FMERcrNi:Y  suppoRi'  crArxs 
Stc.  205.  Each  Stale  and  local  goveriunent 
shall  use  emergency  .support  grants  made  un- 
der this  title  for  tiie  maintenance  of  basic 
services  customarily  provided  to  persona  In 
that  State  or  In  the  area  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  local  government,  as  the  case 
may  be.  State  and  local  governments  may 
not  use  emergency  support  grants  made  un- 
der this  title  for  the  acquisition  of  supplies 
and  materials  and  for  construction  tinless 
such  supplies  and  materials  or  construction 
are  esseutial  to  maintain  basic  services. 

APPLICATIONS 

Si.c.  20G.  (a)  In  General. — Each  State  and 
local  government  may  receive  emergency 
support  grants  under  this  title  only  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes  by  rule.  The  Secretary  may 
not  reqtiire  any  State  or  local  government  to 
make  more  than  one  such  application  durUig 
each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  application 
bhall— 

(1)  include  a  State  or  local  government 
program  for  the  maintenance,  to  the  extent 
practical,  of  levels  of  public  employment  and 
of  basic  services  customarily  provided  to  per- 
sons in  that  State  or  in  the  area  tmder  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  local  government  which 
is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
205; 

(2)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  dls- 
bursal  of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  or  local  government  under 
this  title; 

(3)  provide  that  reasonable  reports  will 
be  furnished  In  such  form  and  containing 
.such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  provide  that  the  Secretary, 
on  reasonable  notice,  shall  have  across  to, 
and  the  right  to  examine  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  as  he  may  reason- 
ably require  to  verify  such  reports; 

(4)  provide  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 207  will  be  complied  with; 

(5)  provide  that  the  requiremuiits  of  sec- 
tion 208  will  be  complied  with; 

(6)  provide  that  the  requirements  of  .sec- 
tion 209  w'll  be  complied  with;  and 

(7)  provide  that  any  amount  received  as 
an  emergency  support  grant  under  this  title 
shall  be  expended  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment before  the  end  of  the  e-calendair- 
month-perlod  which  begins  on  the  date  after 
the  day  on  which  such  State  or  local  govern- 
ment receives  such  grant. 


(b)  State  Allocation  Plans  fob  Purposes 
OF  Section  203(c)(3). — A  State  may  file  an 
allocation  plan  with  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  .'(ectlon  203(c)  (3)  (C)(i)  at  such 
time,  In  such  maiiner.  and  containing  such 
informaiion  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
by  rule.  Such  allocation  plan  shall  meet  the 
following  require.Tents: 

(1)  tlie  criteria  for  allocation  of  amount.'! 
among  the  local  governments  within  the 
State  fchall  be  consistent  with  the  allocation 
f'^rmnlu  lor  local  governments  under  section 
203(c)(2); 

(2)  the  allocation  criteria  must  be  specified 
In  the  plan:  and 

(3)  the  plan  must  be  developed  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  officials  of  local 
governments  within  the  State  other  than 
identifiable  local  governments.  The  allocation 
plan  required  under  the  subparagraph  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible.  Include  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  small  local  government  jur- 
isdictions with  severe  fiscal  problems. 

(c)  Approval. — The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove any  application  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  within  30 
days  after  he  receives  such  application,  and 
shall  not  finally  disapprove,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  application  for  an  emergency  sup- 
port gi-ant  under  this  title  without  first  af- 
fording the  State  or  local  government  rea- 
sonable jiotice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

nondiscrimination 

Sec.  207.  (a)  In  General. — No  person  in 
the  United  States  shall,  on  the  groimds  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  avail- 
able imder  this  title. 

(b)  Authority  of  the  Secretary. — When- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State 
government  or  unit  of  local  government  has 
failed  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or  an 
applicable  regulation,  he  shall,  within  10 
days,  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  (or.  In 
the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  government,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  unit  is 
located,  and  the  chief  elected  official  of  the 
unit)  of  the  noncompliance.  If  within  30 
days  of  the  notification  compliance  is  not 
achieved,  the  Secretary  shall,  within  10  day.-; 
thereafter — 

(1)  exercise  all  the  powers  and  f mictions 
provided  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
19C4  (42U.S,C.  2000d); 

(2)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  Instituted:  or 

(3)  taV:e  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(c)  Enforcement. — Upon  his  finding  of 
discrimination  under  subsection  (b) ,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  full  authority  to  with- 
hold or  temporarily  suspend  any  grant  under 
this  title,  or  otherwise  exercise  any  aijthority 
contained  in  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  to  assure  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement of  nondiscrimination  In  federall.v 
assisted  programs  set  forth  In  that  title. 

(d)  ArPMCABILTTi-  OF  CERTAIN  ClVIL  RtOHl  S 

Acts. — 

(1)  Any  party  who  is  Injured  or  deprived 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1979  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  or  of  sec- 
tion 1080  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  VS.C. 
1985)  by  any  person,  or  t*'o  or  more  persons 
in  the  case  of  such  section  1980,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  administration  of  an  emer- 
gency support  grant  tinder  this  title  may 
bring  a  civil  action  under  such  section  1979 
or  1980,  as  applicable,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  those  sections. 

(2)  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  within  the 
meaning  of  title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U,S.C.  2000e  et  soq.)  by  any  em- 
ployer in  connection  with  the  adtninistra- 
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Szc.  208.  All  laborers  and 
ployed   by   contractors  on   all 
projects  a&sUted  uiuler  this  title 
paid  wa^es  at.  rates  not  less  than 
vailing  on  sixoilar  projects  in 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
accordance   with   the   Davls- 
U.S.C.  276a  to  276a-5 ) .  The 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the 
ards  spedfled  in  this  secUon.  thi^ 
and   functions  set  forth  In 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (15 
and  secUon  2  of  the  Act  of  Jiuie 
amended  (40  DJS.C.  276c). 

SPBCXAI.    RKPOCTS 

Sec.  209.  Bach  State  and  local  §  ovemment 
which  receives  a  grant  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  Shan  report  to  the  Secretary  any 
Increase  or  decrease  In  any  tax  w!  iJch  It  Im- 
poses and  any  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  individuals  it  employs  or  In  serv- 
ices which  such  State  or  local  g  5\'emment 
provides.  Each  State  which  recelies  a  grant 
tinder  the  provisions  of  this  title  s  hall  report 
to  the  Secretary  any  decrease  in  t  ie  amount 
of  financial  assistance  which  the  State  pro- 
vides to  the  local  governments  within  its 
Jiuisdlctlon  below  the  amount  wt  ich  equals 
th«  anurant  of  such  assistance  ^hich  such 
8tat«  provide!  to  such  local  eotvemments 
durlztg  the  la-moath  period  whMb  ends  on 
tbe  last  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  Inunedl- 
ately  preceding  the  date  of  enactc^nl  of  this 
title,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  such  decrease.  Such  retiorts  shall 
be  made  as  soon  as  it  is  practical  iaa.  in  any 
ease,  not  lees  than  8  moBthe  after  the  date 
on  which  the  decision  to  impose  si)ch  tax  In- 
crease or  decrease,  such  reductloru  in  em- 
ployment or  services,  or  stich  decrease  In 
State  flnandal  assistance  is  mad)    pnbllc. 

PATMTNTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  In  Gsnerai^— Prom  the 
amount  allocated  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  sections  203  and  204,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  a  id  to  each 
local  government,  which  has  an  application 
approved  under  section  206,  an  ami  lunt  equal 
to  the  amount  allocated  to  such  a  Late  or  lo- 
cal government  under  section  203  or  section 
204. 

(b)  Adjvsiments. — Payments  \nder  this 
title  may  be  made  with  necessaiy  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

(c)  TxRMiMATioN. — No  amouht  shall  be 
paid  to  any  State  or  local  govermr  ent  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  i  iny  calen- 
dar quarter  If — 

( 1 )  the  average  rate  of  uner  iployment 
within  the  Jurtsdlrctk>n  of  such  State  or  local 
government  during  the  mo6t  recent  calendar 
quarter  which  ended  three  months  before  the 
beginning  of  such  calendar  quarts  r  was  less 
than  6  percent,  and 

(2)  the  rate  of  unemployment  vlthlu  the 
Jviriadlctlon  of  such  government  f<  r  tbe  last 
month  of  tbe  moet  recent  calendikr  quarter 
which  ended  three  months  before  fhe  begin- 
ning of  such  calendar  quarter  did  i  tot  exceed 
6  percent. 

STATS    AND    LOCAL    COVI:K>iME  «T 
SCONOMIZATIOI* 

goTcrti  tnent 


Skc.  211.  No  State  or  local 
receive  any  payment  under  the 
this  title  unless  such  govei  mn 
faith  certifies  In  writing  to  the 
such  time  and  In  such  manner 
the  Secretary  prescribes  by  rule, 
made  substantial  economies  In  its 
and  that  without  grants  under 
win  not  be  able  to  maintain 
ices  without  increasing  taxes  or 


|rant  tmder  recent  Increases  In  taxes  thereby  weakening 

under  sec-  Federal  Oovemment  efforte  to  stimulate  the 

8.C.  2000e-  economy  through  reductions  In  Federal  tax 

and  eondl-  obligations. 

WTTHHOLDIKG 

Sec.  212.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  af- 
fording reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  any  state  or  local  govern- 
ment, finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  provision  set 
forth  in  the  application  of  that  State  or 
local  government  approved  under  section 
208,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  that  State  or 
local  government  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  under  this  title  until  he  Is  sat- 
isfied that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  fail- 
ure to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
tlt!e. 

aETOBTS 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  tbe 
Congress  «s  soon  as  is  practical  after  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter  during  vrhlch 
grants  are  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  report  shall  include  information 
on  the  amounts  paid  to  each  State  and  local 
government  and  a  description  of  any  action 
which  the  Secietary  has  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  section  212  during  the  previous 
calendar  quarter.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  Congress  as  soon  as  is  practical  after  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year  during  which 
grants  are  made  under  the  prorlslons  of  this 
title.  Such  reports  shall  Include  detailed 
Information  on  the  amounts  paid  to  State 
and  local  governments  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  any  actions  with  which  the 
Secretary  has  taken  under  the  provisions  of 
section  212,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  amounts  paid  under  this  title 
were  put  by  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  economic  Impact  of  such  expenditures 
dui-lng  the  previous  calendar  year. 

ADMINISTRATIOIt 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Rttles. — ^The  Secretary  If  au- 
thorized to  prescribe,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  such  rules  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  CooRMNATioN. — In  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  agency  or  Institution  in  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  few  such  services  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agieed 
upon. 

PROGRAM  STUDIES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  Evaluation. — The  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  the  Impact  which 
emergency  support  grants  have  on  the  oper- 
ations of  State  and  local  governments  and 
on  the  national  economy.  Before  and  during 
the  course  of  such  investigation  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  consult  with  and  co- 
ordinate hta  activities  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Advisory  Commiseion 
on  Intergovernmental  Relatious.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  Investigation  to  the  Congress  withhi 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  together  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
nmcroeconomlc  effect  of  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  title  and  any  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  eSecUveness  of  simi- 
lar programs.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
opinions  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram esuhllshed  under  this  title  and  any 
recommendations  which  they  may  have  for 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  similar  pro- 
grams. All  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  available  all  In- 
formation, reports,  data,  and  any  other  ma- 
terial necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  to  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
ei-al  upon  a  reasonable  request. 
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(b)  Coukterctclical  Stttdt. — The  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  moet  effective  means  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  stabilize  the  national 
economy  during  periods  of  excess  expansion 
and  high  InflaUon  through  programs  directed 
toward  State  and  local  governments.  Before 
and  during  the  course  of  such  study  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Advisory  Commission  shall 
consxtlu  with  and  coordinate  bis  activities 
with  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  Uniied 
States,  ihe  Director  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mifision  shall  report  the  results  oi"  such  study 
to  Congress  within  two  yeavo  after  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  tills  tiUe.  Such  study  shall 
Include  the  opinions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  with  respect  to  cuch  study. 
TITLE  ni— FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  205  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (8G 
Stat.  816;  33  UJS.C.  1235)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  following  the  fourth  seu- 
teiice  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence: 
"Any  sums  Intended  by  this  Act  to  be  allotted 
for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974.  and  1975,  but 
which,  pursuant  to  Presidential  direction, 
were  withheld  from  the  initial  aUotment  for 
such  fiscal  years  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  by  the  Adminltrator  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  him, 
one-half  in  the  ratio  that  the  population  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
State-s,  and  one-half  on  the  basis  of  table  SP- 
3  in  the  final  report  to  Congress  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1975,  as  revised  May  8,  1975,  en- 
titled Cost  Estimates  for  Construction  of 
Publicly  Owned  Wastewater  Treatment  Fa- 
culties for  1974  "Needs"  Survey'.";  except 
that  the  provision.'?  of  this  sentence  shall  not 
result  In  reducing  any  State's  allotment  be- 
low sttch  amount  as  may  have  been  obligated 
for  such  allotment  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  sentence,  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  excepUon  saall  be  obtained  In 
any  case  by  reducing  proportionately  all 
otlxer  allotmeiits  for  such  year,  which  are 
not  otherwise  affected  by  this  exception; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  tb»  last  eentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowUig  sentence:  "Allotments  for  fiscal  years 
which  begin  after  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  by  the  Administrator  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  him,  one- 
half  in  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  States, 
and  one-half  on  the  basis  of  table  SP-3  In 
the  final  report  to  Con-TPess  dated  Febru- 
ary 19,  1975,  entitled  'Cost  EsUmates  for 
Construction  of  Fubllclv  Owned  Wastewater 
Treatment  Faculties  1974  "Needs"  Survey'.", 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  p  mended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  rmend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  increase  the  antirecessionary 
effectiveness  of  the  program  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MO^fTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  1587  be  hideflnltely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJR.  5247  as 
pa."5.<;ed  by  the  Senate  be  printed. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
cngiossment  oI  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H  It  5247. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
commended  my  colleagues  on  the  Public 
Works  committee  for  the  nonpartisan 
spirit  that  prevailed  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  for  their  generosity 
and  assistance.  Eispecially.  I  wish  to 
thank  Senator  McClure.  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  our  chairman.  Senator  Randolph. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  staff — both 
majority  and  minority — for  their  crea- 
tiveness.  diligence,  and  hard  work  dur- 
ing the  long  weeks  we  have  had  this 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  tlie 
Senatoi-s  take  their  seats.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  The  Senators  will  clear  the 
well.  Senators  will  take  their  seats.  All 
Senators  will  take  their  seats.  Senators 
wishing  to  converse  will  kindly  withdraw 
to  the  cloakrooms.  All  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFE- 
TY AND  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  entered 
earlier  today.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  H.R.  2559. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2559)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  certain  provisions  of  law  pro- 
viding for  Federal  agency  safety  programs 
and  responsibilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  imagine 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  would  like 
to  make  a  short  statement  before  my 
amendment  comes  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  the  amendment  of 
the 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

I  will  not,  I  do  not  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
proceed,  but  I  have  a  3-  or  4-minute 
kind  of  opening  statement  to  catch  up 
with  where  we  left  oft  last  night,  if  that 
is  agreeable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
have  presented  here  to  the  Senate  is  a 
result  of,  actually,  4  months  of  negotia- 
tions, give  or  take,  with  the  President 
himself,  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  leadership  in  this 
Chamber  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
witli  our  colleagues  in  the  House,  and 
we  have  arrived  at  the  only  common  de- 
nominator that  all  of  these  elements  be- 
lieve is  essential  at  this  time,  and  that 
is  a  change,  a  reform  really,  in  the 
mechanism  for  achieving  pay  compara- 
bility— to  put  an  end  to  the  catch-up 
game  in  cost  of  living. 

In  that  measure,  to  try  to  accommo- 
date Federal  employees  in  their  pay 
scale  in  relation  to  the  private  sector, 
a  formula  was  structured  through  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  an  agent  report- 
ing to  the  President  to  report  on  their 
estimate  of  what  had  happened  to  af- 
fect the  cost  of  hving  in  a  12-month 
period  and  to  report  to  the  President 
that  spread,  if  there  was  one.  At  which 
point,  the  President  was  requiied  either 
to  accept  his  agent's  recommendation 
without  any  action,  in  which  case  it 
would  go  into  effect  October  1  each  year, 
or  to  suggest  an  alternative  estimate  or 
percentage,  and,  if  the  Congress  did  not 
like  that,  the  Congress  itself  could  alter 
it  and  agree  to  the  agent's  recommenda- 
tion. 

Let  me  illustrate,  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent's agent  has  indicated  that  in  their 
study  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  living 
since  last  October  1  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 8.6  percent.  On  the  report  they 
will  submit  to  President  Ford,  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  that  he  has  not  de- 
cided firmly  whether  to  accept  that  8.6. 
but  he  Indicates  that  he  may  end  up  at 
around  5  percent  as  his  recommendation 
for  the  statutory  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now.  that  is  the  fonnula  as  it  operates 
at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  amendment  to  that 
fonnula  simply  puts  into  this  formula 
that  groups  of  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees not  included. ' 

Those  groups  are  these,  all  of  the  judi- 
ciary branch  of  the  Government,  Federal 
judges;  the  legislative  branch,  the  House 
and  the  Senate;  the  Cabinet  and  sub- 
Cabinet  officials  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule; and  in  addition,  any — for  example, 
the  military,  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia raised  the  point  last  night — who 
were  affected  by  the  $36,000  ceiling 
which  had  been  imposed  under  the  origi- 
nal legislation,  and  that  involves,  actu- 
ally, 600  general  officers  out  of  the  total. 

There  are  approximately  10,000  in- 
volved here  in  the  super-grades,  who 
would  no  longer  have  a  $36,000  ceiling, 
and  the  rest  of  the  individuals  involved, 
in  very  much  smaller  numbers,  would  be 
the  Federal  judiciai-y  and  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

I  quote  from  President  Ford's  letter  to 
us  on  this  in  which  the  President  says 
that  this  is  a  necessary  step  at  this  time. 
The  President  adds  that  the  cost  of  tak- 
ing this  step  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  Fed- 
eral payroll. 


It  is  his  urging  Uiat  the  Congress 
would  move  on  this. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Jim  Lynn,  has  projected  this  in 
his  budget  projection  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  President's  wishes.  He  has 
worked  very  closely  with  us  at  the  same 
time. 

Finally,  the  letter  to  the  chaii-man  and 
ranking  Member  of  tlie  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  from 
the  joint  leadersliip  requested  that  the 
CO    mittee  move  in  precisely  this  way. 

So  that  is  what  is  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  tonight. 
That  is  the  background  that  I  would 
supply. 

Mr.  President,  before  going  directly  to 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  an- 
swer a  question  posed  last  night  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  who  wanted 
to  know  the  ranks  of  the  600  or  so  mih- 
tary  officers  whose  rates  of  pay  now  are 
frozen  at  the  $36,000  figure  and  who 
would  thus  benefit  from  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  2559. 

Military  and  naval  pay,  generally 
speaking,  is  not  within  Uie  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  though  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  is  limited  by  section  5308  of  title  5. 
My  colleague  is  advised  that  this  pay 
limitation  now  affects  major  generals 
with  more  than  22  years  of  service, 
lieutenant  generals  with  more  than  20 
years  of  sei-vice  and  generals  with  more 
than  12  years  of  service,  if  indeed  such 
an  officer  exists.  Of  course,  rear  ad- 
mirals, vice  admirals  and  admirals  are 
affected  as  well. 

In  terms  of  basic  pay,  no  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  are  now  i>aid  more 
than  $36,000.  though  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  that  some  officers 
are  compensated  at  a  rate  in  exce-ss  of 
the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress.  This 
is  so  because  of  other  forms  of  compen- 
sation afforded,  including  quarters  and 
subsistence  allowances,  a  Federal  tax 
advantage,  and  incentive  pay  for  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  and  personnel  on 
flying  status. 

Mr.  President,  to  fully  answer  my  col- 
league's question.  I  shall  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  table  setting  forth  illus- 
trative examples  of  total  annual  compen- 
sation for  mihtary  officers  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  address  the 
amendment  offered  here  last  night  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  which  would  remove  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  this  bill. 

That,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice proposed  to  do  in  1974  when  it  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  the  President's 
latest  proposal  for  adjustments  in  the 
pay  of  the  Government's  top  officials  In 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches.  That  proposal.  Senators  will 
recall,  was  rejected  in  whole. 

In  June,  I  received,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate.  That  letter,  along  with  other  per- 
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tinent  documents,  including  a  le  tter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Sta  :es  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  have  been 
made  available  for  every  Member. 

In  their  June  11  letter,  Senators  Mans- 
field and  Scott  referred  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent's 1975  Budget  message,  wh  ich  made 
note  of  the  very  serious  and  ac  verse  ef- 
fect the  lack  of  salary  adjustments  had 
had  in  the  areas  of  recruiting,  letention, 
and  incentive  for  advancement  through- 
out the  Federal  service.  And  they  ob- 
served, quite  correctly,  that  "Th  e  obliga- 
tions of  a  Member  of  Congreis  are  in 
many  respects  more  demanding  than 
anyone  else  in  Goverrunent  servi  r^e." 

It  was  the  joint  recommenc  ation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leidership, 
then,  that  this  matter  be  deall  with  in 
a  straightforward  fashion  and  iiat  leg- 
islation be  presented  to  the  Congress 
that  would  extend  the  same  coit  of  liv- 
ing percentage  Increase  for  the  pKJsitions 
frozen  since  1969  as  is  provided  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  gen  irally. 

That  we  have  done. 

Because  of  the  time  constraints,  and 
because  it  was  our  hope  to  concl  lide  con- 
gressional action  prior  to  Augist  I  so 
that  some  officers  and  employees  who 
might  otherwise  be  contemplating  retire- 
ment as  of  the  end  of  this  morth  could 
reconsider  their  decision,  the  ccmmittee 
moved  as  it  did  to  amend  a  House- 
approved  measure,  and  our  chpice  was 
H.R.  2559. 

In  considering  this  measure  jln  com- 
mittee, the  committee  weighed  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distil  iguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (^[r.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  which  would  have  dela  yed  any 
benefit  for  Meml)ers  until  Jaiiuary  of 
1977— the  95th  Congress.  That  amend- 
ment failed,  as  did  another  which  would 
have  limited  any  benefits  under  this  bill 
to  members  of  the  Federal  JJudiciary 
only. 

Mr.  President,  the  reluctance  bf  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  tlie  other 
body,  too,  to  take  any  action  which 
might  result  in  a  pay  raise  fcr  them 
selves  has  for  far  too  long  lenalized 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Goverrunent.  It  has  penalLed  the 
Government  itself.  And,  in  poin  of  fact. 
It  has  penalized  the  taxpayer  b<  cause  of 
the  impact  it  has  had  on  persor  s  in  key 
posts  who  administer  the  publi;'s  busi 
ness.  As  the  President  of  thq  United 
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States  has  said  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate, 

SSeveral  dozen  of  the  Government's  top 
posts  are  unfilled  at  this  time  simply  be- 
cause many  of  the  executives  we  want  to 
bring  into  Federal  Service  cannot.  In  fair- 
ness to  their  families,  accept  the  huge  cut 
in  compensation  that  would  be  Involved. 

Further  along,  the  President  wrote: 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  reported  out  H.R.  2559  to 
extend  to  employees  of  the  Executive,  Judi- 
cial and  Legislative  branches  whose  pay  has 
been  frozen  so  long,  increases  commensurate 
virith  those  granted  to  other  employees  whose 
salaries  are  not  frozen. 

This  statutory  change  will  not  result  In 
any  "catch-up"  for  the  last  six  years  and 
will  not  sol'.'e  all  of  the  inequities  we  now 
have.  But  I  feel  we  must  move  at  once  in  this 
direction.  I  consider  H.R.  2559  as  a  vital  first 
step.  Further  action  to  solve  the  problem  will 
be  addressed  by  the  Panel  on  Federal  Com- 
pensation which  I  established  recently  and 
by  the  next  Quadrennial  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative  and  Judicial  salaries. 

The  added  cost  of  the  compensation  ad- 
justments of  US,.  2559  will  come  to  a  fraction 
of  one  percent  of  the  Federal  payroll.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  action  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  and  competent 
senior-level  people  to  conduct  our  Govern- 
ment's business.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  bill  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  state  the 
case  any  better  than  the  President  has. 
And  if  some  of  my  colleagues  should  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been 
liaison,  even  close  liaison,  between  the 
committee  and  the  White  House,  they 
would  be  correct.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  committee's  counterpart 
on  the  House  side,  too,  have  been  involved 
in  efforts  to  arrive  at  some  modest  means 
of  relieving  the  ravages  of  inflation  on 
these  people  who  have  been  without  any 
increase  in  pay  since  March  of  1969  and, 
more  importantly,  take  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  called  this 
"vital  first  step"  toward  the  solution  of 
what  is  becoming  an  evermore  serious 
management  problem  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  of  its  branches. 

Mr.  President,  further  action,  the  Pres- 
ident has  said,  will  be  taken  by  the  .spe- 
cial panel  he  has  established  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and,  of  course,  by  the 
statutory  Commission  on  executive,  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  salaries.  Those  rec- 
ommendations will  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  due  course. 


There  is,  I  dare  say,  no  one  individual 
in  this  country  more  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  Federal  budget,  the  level 
of  expenditures,  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Yet,  he  calls  this  bill 
as  it  stands  "essential"  and  urges  its  en- 
actment. Further,  we  have  been  assured 
that  since  the  top  executives  and  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  bill  are  spread 
throughout  the  Government,  the  in- 
crec^ed  costs  will  be  absorbed  without 
additional  appropriation  requests  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  dollars  and  cents 
this  bill  does  not  do  a  lot.  Yet,  it  is  a  sign 
to  thousands  of  key  Government  people 
that  the  Congress  recognizes  what  in- 
flation has  done  to  their  paychecks  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power  since  they 
were  last  given  a  raise.  It  can  do  much 
for  morale  among  these  people. 

The  committee  has  recognized  that 
the  problem  of  confronting  6  years  of 
inflation  on  a  1969  salary  is  not  limited 
to  any  one  group — not  to  judges,  not  to 
doctors,  and  not  to  cabinet  officers.  We 
have  not  picked  and  chosen  among  the 
affected  officers  and  employees  in  this 
measure.  All  who  have  been  frozen  for  ro 
long  would  get  the  same  benefit — what- 
ever the  final  decision  Is  on  the  coming 
comparability  raise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees generally,  whether  that  be  5  per- 
cent, 8.66  percent  or  some  other  figure. 
And  that  includes  Members  of  Congress 
themselves,  who  share  the  same  frozen 
status.  Excluding  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen would  mean  a  saving,  on  an 
aimual  basis,  of  less  than  $2  million, 
even  at  the  top  percentage  rate  so  far 
recommended,  8.66  percent. 

Before  too  long,  I  trust  we  can  deal 
more  directly  with  the  inequities  created 
by  the  6-year  void  in  salary  adjustments 
government-wide.  Meanwhile,  I  join  the 
President  in  urging  Senators  to  bite  this 
bullet.  It  is  of  quite  small  caliber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  breakdown  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  last 
night  concerning  the  military  general 
officers  that  were  affected  by  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


EXAMPLES  OF  ANNUAL  COMPENSATION  PROVIDED  VARIOUS  OFFICER  PAY  GRADES,  OCTOBER  1974 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Before  put- 
ting it  into  the  Record,  will  the  Senator 
yield  so  I  may  examine  it? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will ,  withhold  it  from 
the  Record  untU  tlie  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  a  look  at  it. 

I  would  like  to  yield,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
President,  to  my  colleague,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Ml'.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  matter  before  the  Senate  now  Is 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  Helms)  to  delete  from  the  bill 
the  cost-of-living  allowance  that  will  be 
given  to  Members  of  Congress.  He  would 
leave  the  cost-of-living  allowance  for  all 
members  of  the  judiciary  branch  and  all 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  but 
cut  the  Members  of  Congress  from  this 
cost-of-living  allowance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  biased 
amendment,  and  it  is  a  very  discrimina- 
tory amendment.  It  is  biased  and  dis- 
criminatory because  it  picks  on  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Its  aim  is  to  deny 
Membei*s  of  Congress  what  is  proposed 
for  employees  of  the  judicial  branch  and 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  Members  of 
Congress  be  denied  when  members  of  the 
judiciary  and  members  of  the  executive 
employees  receive  it?  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  discriminated  against  by  this  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  Mi-.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment  to  ex- 
clude Members  of  Congress  from  receiv- 
ing tills  cost-of-living  allowance.  The 
whole  thrust  of  this  measure  before  us  is 
to  include  all  Federal  officials  and  em- 
ployees who  are  now  excluded  from  the 
Pay  Comparability  Act,  regardless  of 
Vihether  they  are  in  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, or  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. We  will  not  do  equity  if  we  start 
amending  this  bill  to  exclude  certain 
classes  or  groups  of  Federal  personnel 
not  now  receiving  pay  raises.  They  are 


all  in  the  same  boat,  the  members  of  the 
judiciary,  the  members  of  the  executive, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress.  They  have 
not  received  a  pay  adjustment  or  a  pay 
increase  since  1969,  which  is  6  years  ago. 

If  it  is  equitable  to  give  cost  of  living 
allowances  to  members  of  the  judiciary 
and  to  members  of  the  executive  branch, 
why  is  it  not  equitable  to  give  it  to 
Members  of  Congress,  all  of  them  being 
in  the  same  boat,  all  of  them  not  hav- 
ing received  a  cost  of  living  allowance  or 
an  adjustment  or  an  increase  since 
1969? 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  in  no  need 
of  any  adjustment  in  their  salarj'.  There 
are  those  who  even  do  not  need  a 
salary  to  be  here.  Many  citizens  of  our 
country  would  be  happy  to  come  here 
and  sei-ve  without  pay.  But  there  are 
many  Members  of  Congress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  are  financially  hard  pressed 
under  current  inflationary  circum- 
stances. We  all  know  that  Members  of 
Congress,  because  of  their  many  ex- 
penses, their  many  commitments,  their 
various  contributions  to  this  and  that 
charity,  barely  &t  by  on  a  $42,500  sal- 
ary that  they  are  now  receiving. 

This  Senate,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a 
rich  man's  club.  If  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing to  help  these  Members  who  are 
barely  getting  along  with  their  $42,500 
salary,  we  will  make  this  a  rich  man's 
club  and  the  only  persons  who  could 
come  to  Congress  will  be  those  who  are 
affluent. 

We  do  not  want  the  membership  of 
this  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  be  based  on  one's  wealth,  or 
lack  of  it.  The  Senate  should  be  open 
to  all  those  who  are  qualified  by  talent 
and  experience  to  serve  the  American 
people,  and  not  only  on  their  ability 
to  pay  the  high  cost  of  holding  an  im- 
portant public  office. 

Serving  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  young 
Membei-s  who  do  not  have  the  financial 
means  to  live  within  the  $42,500  income 
for  any  nimiber  of  reasons;  to  pay  for 


the  college  education  of  their  children, 
some  of  them  with  two  or  three  children 
in  college  and  a  college  education  now 
costing  about  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  a 
single  student;  to  pay  for  travel  for 
themselves  and  their  wives.  I  do  not 
need  this  cost-of-living  increase,  but 
every  time  my  wife  comes  with  me  from 
Hawaii,  it  costs  her  $560  to  come  here 
and  return.  I  go  home  once  a  month 
and  it  is  $560  every  month  just  to  pay 
her  ti-avel  expenses  on  United  Airlines. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  many 
others  who  are  in  a  more  or  less  similiar 
situation. 

I  say  I  do  not  need  this  cost-of-living 
increase.  I  can  come  here  and  serve  with- 
out pay,  but  there  are  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  need  this  money. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  not  to  give 
them  a  salary  increase  as  they  deserve 
it  in  comparability  with  that  of  private 
industry,  but  to  give  them  this  cost-of- 
li»ring  allowance. 

By  way  of  comparison,  Mr.  President. 
we  passed  a  bill  just  a  few  days  ago  to 
give  a  Senator's  administrative  assistant 
the  salary  of  $38,000,  and  I  have  given 
my  administrative  assistant  a  salary  of 
$38,000.  If  we  eliminate  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  this  bill,  my  administra- 
tive assistant  will  get  the  8  percent  or 
8.6  percent,  whatever  it  may  be,  increase 
in  salary  in  October.  That  will  give  her 
an  additional  $3,040.  Then  she  will  gel 
a  salary  of  $41,040,  which  is  $1,460  less 
tlian  what  I  am  receiving. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  a  Senator  go  far  beyond  those 
of  an  administrative  assistant.  Taking 
care  of  constituent  requests,  living  away 
from  his  home  State,  paying  for  his 
traveling  expenses,  often  maintaining 
two  residences — all  of  these  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  Senator  alone.  The  admin- 
istrative assistant  does  not  have  these 
expenses.  Yet.  in  2  years'  time  if  this  bill 
is  passed  without  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress coming  in  under  this  bill,  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  will  get  about 
$2,000  more  than  what  the  Senator  is 
receiving. 
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The   present  $42,500   salar/ 
Members  of  Congress  was 
May  1,  1969,  and  not  a  singld 
been  added  to  it  since.  In  constant 
dollars,  this  $42,500  salary  is 
$28,815  as  of  May  1975.  The  liext 
rennial  commission  will  mee 
It  will  make  a  recommendati  an 
President  at  the  end  of  1976, 
President  will  then  make  his 
dations  to  Congress  in  the 
1977.  If  the  Members  of  Congi"^ 
receive  an  increase  until  1977 
salary  in  constant  dollars  of 
worth  only  $22,500,  which  is 
we  received  prior  to  January 

The  bill  seeks  only  to  keep 
gressional  pay  in  step  with 
living.  It  in  no  way  takes 
salary  adjustments  lost  durinr 
6  years.  In  the  past  6  years 
middle    and    lower    income 
under  the  GS  schedule  have 
by  50  percent.  The  cost  of  livi 
creased  by  47  percent. 

Executives   in   private   industry 
increased  their  salaries  since 
percent,   and  attorneys  have 
their  incomes  by  44  percent.  Ye 
eral  judges  have  not  receivec 
cent  of  increase  in  their  pay 

Excluding  Members  from 
cost  of  living  raise,  as  the  Allen 
amendment  proposes,  would 
little  in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
Federal  payroll.  The  congress!  anal 
roll  now  amounts  to  $23  million 
minuscule  compared  to  the  anpual 
roll  of  $49  billion  which  the 
emment  pays  to  its  civilian 
employees. 

An  8-percent,  cost-of-living 
for  the  legislative  branch  would 
to  $1.8  million  a  year.  This  bil! 
cost  of  approximately  $58  million 
million  of  that  $50  million 
care  of  the  GS-18,  -17,  -16 
employees  who  are  held  dowh 
compression  to  a  maximum  of 
the  remainder,  $2.4  million 
executive  branch  and  $3.5  millibn 
the  judiciary,  whereas  the  ampunt 
goes  to  Members  of  Congress 
only  1.9  million.  It  is  only  a 
of  the  total  package  of  cost-of 
Increases  in  the  bill,  a  packs  ge 
would  amount  to  about  $50  m  llion 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly 
the  amendment  proposed  by 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama 
think  it  is  biased,  it  is 
and  it  does  not  meet  the  pre^nt 
of  many  Members  of  Congres; 
In  the  same  situation  as  memqe 
judiciary  and  members  of  the 
branch. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presideit 
soon  be  voting  on  H.R.  2559  a; 
in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
mittee.  Title  I  of  H.R.  2559 
rent  inequity  now  faced  by 
employees.  Should  this  legislation 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  would  c  )me 
the  provisions  of  the  Occupatio  nal 
and  Health  Act.  This  law  would 
the  Postmaster  General  to 
effective  and  comprehensive  oc^upa 
and  health  program  for  the 
Service  employees.  The  Postal 
in  many  respects,  lived  up  to 
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of  the  law,  although  they  are  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  passage  of 
title  I  of  H.R.  2559  is  a  wise  one.  Mr. 
President,  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this 
first  title  of  the  bill. 

However,  title  II  is  another  matter.  I 
know  there  is  opposition  and  yet  the  very 
aspects  which  make  title  II  so  necessary 
also  make  it  controversial.  Title  II  would 
provide  minimal  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments for  the  top  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  officers  and  employees.  Title 
II  allows  for  these  adjustments  equal  to 
the  percentage  set  forth  in  the  report 
transmitted  to  Congre.ss  under  section 
5305  of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  pertains  to  armual  adjustments  in 
the  rates  of  pay  under  the  general  sched- 
ule. The  adjustment  woiild  take  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flr.^t  month  in  which 
the  adjustment  under  section  5305  oc- 
curs. Unless  altered  by  an  alternative 
plan  proposed  by  the  President  which  is 
not  disapproved  by  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  ad- 
justment occurs  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  commenc- 
ing on  or  after  October  1  of  each  year. 

For  76  months  the  senior  civil  service 
employees  of  this  Nation  have  expe- 
rienced a  decreasing  salary.  A  decreasing 
salary  when  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has 
benefited  by  ever  increasing  income  when 
all  maimer  of  goods  and  services  have 
increased  in  price  except  the  services  of 
the  men  and  women  who  manage  this 
Nation.  Title  n  of  this  bill  will  not  cor- 
rect the  current  inequity.  It  will  simply 
keep  it  from  getting  progressively  worse. 
Title  II  will  not  restore  the  47.5  percent 
loss  in  purchasing  power  the  almost  1 ,500 
Federal  employees  have  suffered  since 
1969.  However  it  will  provide  at  least  a 
cost-of-living  type  of  relief. 

It  is  a  stopgap  measure  at  best,  but 
it  is  a  necessary  measure.  If  this  measure 
is  not  adopted  and  nothing  is  done  to  at 
least  keep  abreast  of  inflation  for  these 
individuals  affected  by  this  legislation, 
the  salary  reccunmendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  will  be  so  significant 
that  public  reaction  may  well  be  so  nega- 
tive as  to  prevent  any  meaningful  adjust- 
ment even  in  1^77.  And  yet  we  must  do 
something  to  insure  that  the  public  of- 
ficials will  no  longer  face  constantly  de- 
creasing purchasing  power.  We  must  do 
something  to  insure  that  our  top  echelon 
of  Federal  emploj-ees  do  not  suffer  for 
their  dedication  to  duty.  At  least  title  II 
of  H.R.  2559  will  allow  these  Government 
employees  the  dignity  of  a  constant,  even 
though  inadequate,  rather  than  decreas- 
ing salary. 

Too  often  as  we  debate  the  question  of 
congressional,  executive,  and  judicial 
salary  increases  we  think  in  terms  of  re- 
action to  an  increase  for  ourselves  rather 
than  the  effect  on  the  other  two  branches 
of  Government.  And  yet  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate ours  from  the  other  two  without 
putting  into  question  the  constitutional 
balance  of  powers.  We  need  to  take  only 
a  brief  look  at  the  incredible  morale 
problems  created  by  the  compression  of 
GS-15  individuals  receiving  the  same  in- 
come as  GS-18's.  Unless  it  affects  the 
top  echelon  of  Government  the  annual 
pay  comparability  increase  will,  because 


of  the  compression  factor  continue  to 
make  the  situation  worse.  It  is  expected 
that  with  the  October  1  Federal  compar- 
ability pay  increase  the  compression  will 
reach  into  the  GS-14  level.  Without 
question  this  compression  weakens  two 
statutory  pay  principles  of  internal 
equity:  First,  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
and  second,  the  maintenance  of  pay  dis- 
tinctions in  keeping  with  work  and  per- 
formance distinction.  One  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  employees  in  GS-17  and  GS- 
18,  89  percent  of  GS-16,  and  19  percent  of 
GS-15  now  receive  the  same  income. 

The  statutory  pay  principle  requires 
that  those  paid  the  same  should  have 
equal  responsibilities.  Quite  obviously 
this  is  not  the  case  now.  This  is  a  poor 
management  situation,  which  simply 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  private  indus- 
try. A  June  1974  study  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  showed  that  the  inter- 
grade  differentials  between  the  private 
sector  equivalents  and  GS-15  through 
GS-18  were  as  follows : 

Percent 
Between  grades:  differential 

GS-15  and  GS-16-- 24.6 

GS-16  and  GS-17 26.3 

GS-17  and  G&-18 27.6 

To  continue  the  folly  of  keeping  the 
$36,000  ceiling  on  executive  salaries  will 
not  only  further  distort  pay  distinction 
in  keeping  with  work  distinction,  but  will 
continue  to  reduce  the  morale  within  the 
work  force  and  have  a  negative  impact 
upon  the  career  incentives  of  employees 
entering  the  career  service. 

We  need  only  to  contact  department 
heads  and  talk  to  them  about  the  de- 
creasing salary  situation  and  what  it  is 
doing  to  the  early  retirement  of  valued 
employees  and  the  inability  of  these 
agencies  to  recruit  the  necessary  people 
to  carry  out  the  legislation  of  this  branch 
compared  to  the  1975  purchasing  power 
to  understand  why  this  problem  exists. 

Purchasing  power 
May  January 

1975  1977 


Executive 
Level 


Salary 
March 
1969 


I $60,000 

11  - 42,500 

in 40,000 

IV 38,000 

V 36,000 


$40,  680 
28,815 
27, 120 
25,  764 
24,  408 


$36,  570 
25,904 
24, 380 
23,  161 
21,943 


The  judicial  branch  faces  the  same 
kinds  of  problems  according  to  a  De- 
partment 9f  Labor  survey.  Attorney's 
fees  have  risen  44  percent  since  1969 
while  the  salaries  of  U.S.  judges  have 
remained  the  same.  The  average  salary 
of  State  chief  judges  have  increased 
more  than  44  percent  during  this  same 
period  of  time.  In  my  own  State,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  State  supreme 
court  resigned  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Federal  district  court.  To  do  so  re- 
quired that  he  take  a  reduction  in  salary 
in  excess  of  $8,000.  Tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  lucky  to  obtain  the  sei-vices 
of  such  an  honorable  and  dedicated  in- 
dividual. However,  my  friends,  it  is  wrong 
in  my  opinion  to  require  men  of  such 
dedication  to  take  financial  losses.  It  Is 
wrong  to  require  men  of  talent  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Federal  system  to  face  con- 
tinuing decreases  in  purchasing  power. 
It  is  wiong  for  us  to  expect  them  to  con- 
tinually offer  their  skills  at  a  salary 
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$15  000  to  $25,000  less  than  they  could 
obtain  in  private  industry. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice Committee  report  on  this  measare, 
H  R.  •-'559.  It  is  an  excellent  report  and 
i-  contains  a  great  deal  of  information 
that  I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body 
\vill  look  at  closely.  Let  me  close  by 
quoting  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  James  B. 
Carciv.'ell.  The  situation  we  find  om- 
selves  in  relating  to  salaries  of  the  indi- 
viduals affected  by  this  legislation  "is  not 
.smart  government.  It  is  not  smart  eco- 
nomics. For  that  matter,  it  is  not  smart 
anything."  I  heartily  concur. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
title  II  of  the  bill,  the  portion  tliat  was 
added  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  original  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  if 
Senators  will  turn  to  their  copies  of  tlie 
bill,  H.R.  2559,  they  will  .see  that  title  I. 
the  Pot-tal  Service,  extends  only  for  some 
11  lines.  It  places  the  Postal  Sei-vice  un- 
der the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  is  to  provide  guaranteed  an- 
nuel salary  raises  for  people  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  in  the  leuislatlve 
department,  and  in  tiie  judicial  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  feel  that  if  Congress 
wanted  to  raise  its  salary,  it  should  do 
so  in  a  direct,  head-on  approach,  and 
that  we  should  not  seek  to  laise  our 
salaiT  by  a  method  that  will  be  dis- 
guised, a  backdoor  approach  to  a  salary 
raise. 

Considering  the  history  of  salary  raises 
here  in  Congress,  I  tliink  it  is  interesting 
to  note — and  this  table  is  contained  in 
the  retirement  contract  that  Members 
of  Congress,  and  I  assume  all  Federal 
employees,  have — it  gives  a  histoiy  of  the 
compensation  of  Members  of  Congress 
dating  back  to  August  1.  1920.  At  tliat 
time,  the  compensation  was  $7,500.  and 
it  stayed  at  that  figure  until  March  2, 
1925.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  from  which  I  am  reading  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Period:  Basic  salary  rate 

8-1-20  to  3-2-25---     $7,500. 

3-3-25  to  1-2-47-..     $10,000. 

1-3-47  to  l-2-53-._     $12,500. 

$12,500    (U    deposit 
for  expense  allow- 


1-3  Sa  to  3-31-54.- 


4-1-54  to  2-28-55-. 
3-1-55  to  1-2-65... 
1-3-65  to  2-28-69-- 
3-1-69  and  after... 


ance  is  not  made) . 

$15,000  (if  deposit 
for  expense  aUo'.v- 
ance  is  made) . 

S16,000. 

$22,500. 

$30,000. 

$42,500. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3,  1925,  the  salary  was  set  at 
$10,000,  and  that  salary  remained  con- 
stant, then,  for  22  years.  Startinc  in  1925 
we  had  an  inflationary  period  that  ex- 
tended on  through  1929;  yet  there  was 
no  adjustment,  and  the  salary  stayed  at 
$10,000.  But  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  at  this  time  is  to  guaran- 
tee, without  further  action  on  the  part 
ol  Congress,  annual  salary  raises. 


One  of  the  woi-st  featui'es  of  this  ap- 
proach, as  I  see  it,  in  addition  to  not 
meeting  the  issue  head  on  but  coming 
in  the  back  door  with  a  nongermane 
amendment  added  in  committee,  is  the 
fact  that  this  method  will  set  up  a 
built-in  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  evei-y  Memljer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate. 

Why  is  that  so?  Membere  of  Congress 
v--ould  be  placed  on  the  same  basis,  as 
regards  salary  and  salai-y  increases,  as 
other  Federal  employees:  and  we  know 
the  system  is  for  the  cost-of-Uving  in- 
crease be  computed,  and  the  President 
can  allow  that  amount,  or  can  seek  to  set 
a  lesser  amount.  We  hear  discussion  now 
that  whereas  the  Members  are  entitled 
to  an  8.6-percent  raise,  I  believe  there 
is  some  thought  that  the  President  might 
.set  it  at  a  le.sser  figure. 

One  can  imagine  that  Presidential 
plan  coming  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  With  the 
Membeis  of  Congress  profitmg  by  the 
higher  figure,  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  look  at  tlie 
salaries  of  the  other  Federal  employees 
in  an  objective  fashion?  I  suggest  that 
it  might  be  difficult  for  that  to  happen. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  build  in 
a  conflict  of  interest  We  always  try  to 
avoid  conflicts  of  interest,  but  here  we 
are  setting  one  up  voluntarily. 

The  point  was  made  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.>  that  this  would  in- 
sulate Members  of  Congress  from  the 
effects  of  inflation.  They  would  never 
feel  the  inflation,  because  their  salaries 
would  go  up  based  on  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

That  is  not  the  right  image,  it  seems  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  for  Congi-ess 
to  project:  to  build  for  itself  an  escape 
mechanism  whereby  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  escape  the  ravages  of  inflation, 
but  John  Q.  Citizen  has  got  to  fend  for 
himself.  That  hardly  seems  right,  at  this 
thne  of  inflation  and  recession,  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  look  after  themselves, 
look  after  No.  1,  and  then  have  little  or 
no  thought  about  the  fate  of  the  cit- 
izenry generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long the  debate  on  this  issue.  I  know 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  discuss  at  length 
a  number  of  matters  recently:  The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  consumer  protection,  the 
post  card  registration — and  I  will  be 
meeting  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  later  on  that  issue. 

We  can  discuss  those  matters  at 
length,  and  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
take  that  delay  in  good  grace.  But  I  just 
wonder  how  Members  of  the  Senate 
might  take  extended  debate  on  a  matter 
that  directly  affects  their  personal  in- 
terests. So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
going  to  make  an  effort,  by  logic  and 
showing  the  inconsistencies  and  the  lack 
of  wisdom  of  tliis  move,  to  convince 
enough  Members  of  the  Senate  to  kill 
this  amendment,  or,  failing  in  that,  to 
kill  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  wiU  be  dehghted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator. 


in  liis  fairness,  quoting  the  figures  that 
he  did  about  the  past  income  of  Members 
of  Congress,  will  recall  that  it  is  onlv 
recently  that  we  have  adopted  rather 
stringent  rules.  For  instance,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  adopted  very 
stringent  rules  about  having  outside  in- 
come once  lawyers  become  Members  of 
this  body.  I  can  remember  the  days  when 
I  served  downtown  in  the  executive 
branch.  Then  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  argued  cases  before  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  and  had  thriving  lav.' 
practices. 

Having  established  these  new  guide- 
lines in  order  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, does  not  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama think  that  we  have  a  continuint! 
obligation  to  maintain  a  comparable  in- 
come scale  so  far  as  the  Members  of  Llii-s 
body  are  concerned? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  seems  to  Le 
talking  about  the  $15,000  limitation  on 
honorariums.  I  think  that  is  adequate 
myself. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  talkinu  aljoiit 
total  compensation  of  the  Members  ot 
the  Senate. 

I  spent  the  better  part  of  my  adult 
life  as  a  practicing  lawyer.  Yet,  I  cannot 
practice  law  now  and  receive  an  income 
from  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  not  that  have 
.som3  impact  upon  the  view  of  the  Senit- 
tor  from  Alabama  as  far  as  a  cost-of- 
livina  adjustment  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  no  outside  income  and 
have  no  personal  fortunes  to  rely  upon.' 
Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senate  feels  that 
way  about  it  I  think  it  could  well  pa.s-< 
direct  legislation  on  this  issue  and  not 
pass  for  itself  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
crease in  salary.  That  is  one  of  the 
features  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama objects,  the  back-door  approach  on 
this  Issue. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
one  question.  He  is  familiar  with  State 
legislatures.  I  served  in  the  Alaska  State 
legislature.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  State  legislature — incidentally  they 
seiTe  2,  3,  4  months  out  of  the  year — 
that  receives  in  terms  of  amiual  income 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  salary  of 
the  Chief  Executive?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  work  full  time,  and  do  we 
work  full  time  at  our  jobs  now  as  United 
States  Senators,  and  receive  a  salary 
that  is  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  he  has  other  allowances 
on  top  of  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  say.  to  show  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on  thttt. 
issue.  I  voted  against  doubling  the  Piesi- 
dent's  •'alaiT  back  in  1969. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  consistent,  and  I 
admire  him  for  that  c.onsistency.  At  the 
same  time,  this  is  a  mere  cost-of-living 
adjustment  which  is  basically  not  just  for 
ourselvps  but  for  the  people  in  the  .su- 
pergrades  and  now  down  to  the  14  and  1 '> 
grade  levels  in  the  executive  branch 

I  would  mention  to  my  friend  from 
Alabama  one  other  thing:  A  great  friend 
of  mine,  who  happens  to  be  a  Democrat, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  left  the  State  su- 
preme court  and  became  a  U.S.  district 
judge  in  my  State.  He  now  receives  less 
income  ?s  U.S.  district  judge  than  he 
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would  have  If  he  had  stayed  on  the 

State  supreme  court. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ten  me 
why  we  should  Ignore  the  n<eds  of  our 
judiciary  when  the  States  and  the  mu- 
nicipaUUes  all  over  the  country  are  rec- 
ognizing the  great  need  to  ii  crease  the 
salaries  of  the  judiciary,  thai  ■  chief  ex- 
ecutives, and  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama said  that,  if  the  Senate  feels  that 
way  about  it.  It  ought  to  intro  luce  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  salary  raise  and 
not  to  try  this  backdoor  apprc  ach. 

I  am  glad  tlie  Senator  meEtioned  the 
judiciary.  The  Supreme  Couit  Justices 
receive  $60,000  a  year,  and  tl:  ey  get  re- 
tirement at  $60,000  a  year,  wi  hout  pay- 
ing a  single  penny  into  any  -etirement 
fund.  Yet  they  are  included  in  this.  1 
tliink  that  is  wrong.  I  think  th<  re  is  some 
glaiing  inconsistencies  in  thia  schedule. 

I  noticed,  for  Instance,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Boarl  receives 
$42,500.  He  is  possibly  the  se;ond  most 
powerful  man  in  the  country  iis  regards 
the  economy  of  the  country.  Y  tt  he  is  on 
the  same  level  as  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense.  He  is  way  below  thi  i  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  just  about  on  a  par 
with  the  district  court  judge. 

These  consistencies  are  buill  Into  this 
legislation,  and  they  start  )ut  from 
there. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  PeJeral  Ju- 
diciary, particularly  the  Suprei  ne  Court. 
deserves  any  mcrease  at  all.  To  build 
into  tliem  an  aimual  increase  in  com- 
pensation I  think  is  vei-y  unwis( :  and  cer- 
tainly is  against  the  public  interest,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  se»8  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  1  f r.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  far  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  read  the  figure  agaii  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chain  aan? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  $42,500. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  rea- 
son I  asked  that  is  I  am  looking  at  this 
table  of  milltarj'  compensation,  and  the 
regular  mihtary  compensation  for  major 
generals  is  $43,387.  ] 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  that  is  righi. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JRJ  So.  the 
point  that  the  Senator  from  a:  abama  is 
Buggeeting  is  that  this  legislation  com- 
pounds a  differential  In  the  salaries 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabar  la  thinks 
is  unwise. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct 

I  notice  here,  for  instance,  Uongside 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  C  rovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasi  iry.  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Transportation,  two 
deputy  Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  yet 
he  is  there  at  the  same  compens  ition.  He 
certainly  ought  to  be  up  on  the  level  with 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me  for  juestions 
and  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  One  thin  f  that  I 
have  wondered  about  Is  the  coi  nparlson 


of  the  pay  that  a  Senator  gets  with  his 
highest  paid  office  assistant.  That  is  set 
at  $38,000.  He  gets  the  cost-of-hving  in- 
crease, as  do  all  of  our  assistants,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Within  a  year  or  a  little  over  the  Sen- 
ator's top  assistant,  my  top  assistant,  the 
top  assistant  In  evei-y  Senator's  office,  if 
he  is  being  paid  $38,000— frankly  I  do  not 
pay  that  .$38,000— but  if  he  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  cost  of  living,  within  less 
than  2  years,  he  will  be  receiving  more 
tiian  a  Senator  receives. 

irow  are  we  going  to  straighten  that 
out? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  be  If  they  are 
included  in  this  they  would  naturally  get 
the  cost  increase.  But  if  we  do  not  set  this 
up,  then  they  would  be  governed  by  the 
$38,000  Umit,  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  be  at  $42,500.  So,  if  we  ex- 
clude them,  then  the  Senator  would  not 
have  them  going  higher  than  the  $38,000. 
This  bill  lifts  the  ceiling,  and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  have  8  and  10  percent  inflation, 
by  compounding  that  each  year,  it  wotild 
not  take  but  about  8  years  to  double  the 
salaries  because  there  is  no  ceiling  on  it 
at  all,  so  we  double  these  salaries,  and 
have  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  Justices  making 
$120,000. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  say  this:  I 
have  no  desire  to  raise  ray  salary  or  to 
have  my  salary  raised.  I  do  not  have  an 
easy  time  of  it,  because  1  do  not  have  the 
outside  income  that  so  many  people  may 
have,  and  I  certainly  do  not  have  any  in- 
dependent resources  or  assets,  but  I  can 
hve  on  $42,500.  It  is  not  easy.  I  will  say 
that  But  it  just  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
cost  of  living  increase  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  employees  in  our  of&ces  and  acros.<5 
the  board  in  the  executive  department, 
in  the  judiciary,  in  the  other  departmeiits 
and  agencies  of  Government,  there  ought 
to  be  some  arrangements  whereby  tliey 
will  not  be  puslaed  above  the  pay  of  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  served  hei-e  for  a  long  time  at 
$10,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  short  time 
before  I  came  to  the  House — 1  believe  it 
was  just  priocr  to  my  coming  to  the 
House — the  salary  was  raised  from 
$8,500  to  $10.000. 1  served  at  $10,000  until 
that  was  incieased,  I  believe  ui  1946. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  that  is  right  1947. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  effective  in 
1947.  The  law  was  passed  in  1946,  as  I 
recall. 

By  the  way.  prior  to  that  time,  we  liad 
no  retirement,  either.  The  congressional 
retirement  was  set  up  in  the  act  of  1946. 
I  think  that  was  a  great  help  to  all  of  us. 
Of  course,  we  pay  for  that. 

As  I  understand  the  law,  80  percent  is 
the  highest  that  a  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative can  receive  on  rethement.  That 
represents  32  years  of  service.  I  have  39 
years  of  service.  They  Just  are  taking  any 
pension  deduction  from  my  salai-y.  So 
these  Increases  have  not  always  worked 
to  the  extent  that  they  would  take  care 
of  other  things  that  were  added. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  still  am  a  lltUe 
siu-prised  each  month  when  the  state- 
ment comes  from  my  bank  or  from  the 
disbursing  office  here,  showing  me  what 


my  gross  pay  is  for  that  month  and 
showing  all  the  deductions,  so  that  It 
does  not  leave  a  very  big  pay. 

They  still  take  out  my  retirement  de- 
duction, even  though  I  am  at  the  point 
where  80  percent  is  available.  I  say,  in 
all  fairness,  that  it  is  applied,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  to  pay  up  for  the  10  years  that  I 
served  before  the  1946  Act  went  into 
effect  But  those  deductions  are  pretty 
serious. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that,  because  he  receives  the  same  kind 
of  slip  I  do. 

I  repeat:  I  am  not  for  raising  my 
salary,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
the  employees  in  our  offices  are  going  to 
get    that,    and    if   it   pushes   up    their 

salaries 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  mentioned  a 
moment  ago — I  believe  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii — that  Is  used  to  be  a  $36,000 
limit  and  then  it  rose  to  $38,000.  By  hav- 
ing a  limit  on  what  they  can  go  to,  it 
keeps  them  from  going  over  what  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  receives. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  $33,000 
limit  was  set  just  hi  the  last  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  will  keep  it  from 
going  over  the  senatorial  salarj'. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  celling  was  set 
at  $38,000.  The  Senator  says  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  not  added  to  that.  If  that 
Is  an  absolute  limit,  I  suppose  the  cost 
of  living  is  not  added.  But  I  think  we 
should  give  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  cost  of  living  amount  that  is  given 
generally  to  employees  of  all  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government 

Mr.  AliEN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  poUited  out  tliat  when  we  hare 
to  face  this  issue  of  whether  a  10-percent 
raise  will  go  into  effect  or  a  lesser  figure 
possibly  set  by  the  President  of,  say,  5 
percent,  and  then  Congress  is  called  upon 
to  pass  on  that,  will  they  not  have  a  spe- 
cial conflicting  Interest  in  the  action 
they  take  v  ith  respect  to  that  raise? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  that  that  is 
a  seriou-s  question.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  would  be  perfectly  willing  for 
the  President  or  the  Commission  to  han- 
dle it — I  beUeve  that  under  the  setup 
now,  the  Commission  is  supposed  to  make 
the  recommendation — without  our  hav- 
ing to  do  anytWng  about  it.  But  that  is 
just  not  the  way  It  is  at  the  pi^esent  time. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  going  to  take  any  action  at  any  time 
and  avoid  what  might  be  considered  ? 
conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi-csident,  I  nm 
pleased  to  support  ttie  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senntor 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Alien)  to  exclude 
Members  of  Congress  and  offclals  of  the 
legislative  branch  from  the  automatic 
pay  mcreases  provided  In  HJl.  2559. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  In  agi-ee- 
ment  with  the  Comptroller  General  when 
he  states  that  there  is  a  critical  need  for 
a  better  system  for  adjusting  top  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  ssdaries. 
There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  fail- 
ure to  adjust  top  officials'  salaries  has 
created  ineqiiities  and  is  having  serious 
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adverse  effects  on  recruitment,  retention, 
and  incentives  for  advancement  through 
tiie  Federal  service.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pression problems  in  other  pay  systems 
is  becommg  more  severe.  For  many  quali- 
fied top  P^ederal  employees,  retirement  is 
•lovv  more  financially  attractive  than 
rontmuing  to  work.  We  need  to  provide 
increases  for  these  people  if  we  are  to 
retain  their  services  and  provide  good 
government.  Such  arguments  aie  good 
reasons  for  providing  comparability  for- 
mula increases  for  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. But,  hi  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
justification  for  including  Members  of 
Congress  within  these  salary  adjustment 
provisions. 

This  is  both  tlie  wrong  tune  and  the 
wrong  approach  to  increasing  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress.  This  would  be  an 
extremely  poor  example  for  the  Congrets 
to  set  at  a  time  when  we  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  make  sacrifices  and 
show  restraint  so  that  we  can  fight  in- 
flation, overcome  recession,  and  deal  with 
the  energy  crisis. 

Once  we  have  balanced  the  Federal 
budget,  returned  full  employment  to  our 
economy,  and  formed  a  comprehensive 
and  sound  energy  policy,  then  Congress 
can  in  good  conscience  consider  increas- 
ing its  own  pay. 

Congress  already  has  a  negative  image 
v.ith  more  than  80  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  My  mall  indicates  that  Ari- 
2onans  are  incensed  by  the  increases  in 
Senate  staffing  and  by  the  increasing  ex- 
pense allowances  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Nov;  we  have  before  us  a  proposal  to 
iiicrea.se  our  own  salaries,  and  the  vote 
comes  on  the  eve  of  a  month-long  coii- 
gressional  vacation. 

Congress  is  supposed  to  help  provide 
leadershio  for  our  country.  This  pay  in- 
crease, hidden  as  it  is  in  a  postal  safety 
bill,  will  only  serve  to  furtlier  undermine 
pubUc  confidence.  It  will  damage  our 
credibility  and  thus  diminish  the  pos- 
sibiUty  that  Congress  can  recover  and 
join  the  administration  in  leading  our 
country  back  to  a  solid  economic  footing. 

Let  me  m^ke  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
oppose  salary  increases  for  all  Federal 
employees.  I  recognize  tliat  tliere  are 
many  talented  and  dedicated  officials 
who  have  had  their  pay  frozen  for  the 
past  6  years.  We  must  provide  increases 
for  such  persons  if  we  are  to  retain  their 
services  and  provide  good  government. 
But  Congress  should  not  be  included  in 
the  plan  proposed  in  H.R.  2559. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  the  Allen 
amendment  to  delete  section  204  of  tlie 
bill  and  to  vote  against  automatic  pay 
increases  for  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mi\ 
Allen)  ,  which  deletes  from  the  bill  pro- 
visions for  salary  adjustments  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  high  level  Federal 
officials  I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  the  American  people  for  us  to 
vote  ourselves  and  other  Federal  officials 
a  pay  raise  during  these  times  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty.  It  is  time  we  in  Con- 
gress started  showing  some  fiscal  re- 


straint, and  I  can  think  of  no  better 
place  to  start  than  with  our  own  salaries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ridiculous  for  Con- 
gress to  even  contemplate  giving  itself  a 
pay  raise.  We  have  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  America,  and  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  are  having  to  make  sacri- 
fices every  day.  The  Senate  should  show- 
its  concern  for  the  citizens  of  our  coxm- 
try  by  passing  this  amendment  and  re- 
fusing to  hike  liigh-level  Federal  sal- 
aries. 

During  my  tenure  in  public  office.  I 
have  never  voted  lo  increase  my  own 
salary,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  change 
that  policy  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  made 
a  very  valid  point  a  moment  ago  when  he 
said  that  if  we  are  adding  the  Cabinet, 
the  sub-Cabinet,  and  all  the  judiciai-y.  it 
would  not  be  right  to  exclude  Congress 
from  this  legislation.  While  I  do  not 
agree  entirely  with  him,  in  following  that 
suggestion,  I  have  two  amendments  at 
the  desk.  The  first  one  I  filed  did  ex- 
clude Members  of  Congress  from  this 
guaaauteed  annual  salary  raise. 

The  second  amendment  strikes  all  the 
bill  after  title  I — m  other  words,  what 
was  added,  the  nongermane  portion.  So 
that  would  not  be  acting  with  bias 
against  the  Members  of  Congress.  It  was 
just  not  to  make  this  available  to  any- 
body. In  other  words,  it  would  leave  a  bill 
that  has  not  had  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment added  to  it.  So  I  am  going  to  with- 
draw my  first  amendment  and  offer  my 
second  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  j-ield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  wishes  to  make  a 
statement  in  his  own  right,  for  3  or  4 
minute.'^. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  yield  the  floor  as 
soon  as  the  amendment  is  stated. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wanted  to  make  a  cou- 
ple of  points  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  delay  tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  any 
longer,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  .yield,  without  yielding  the  floor, 
so  that  I  might  extend  the  colloquy  with 
him? 

Mr.  All.EN.Yes. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  an  amendment : 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  17,  strike  all 
after  tiue  I  down  through  line  2  on  page 
13. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  here  do  not  \'iew  this 
matter  with  a  grent  deal  of  mixed 
emotions. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  seeks  to  do.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 


from  Virginia  with  regard  to  the  need 
for  continued  Inflation  consciousness.  If 
we  can  put  it  that  way,  on  the  part  of  thp 
Senate.  Yet,  I  know  the  problem  of  tlie 
executive  branch  in  its  inability  to  re- 
tain or  attract  competent  people. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  do  not  thinlc 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  the 
best  approach  by  placing  Congress  in 
a  position  in  which  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  face  tills  matter  on  its  own 
merit.  That,  to  me.  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense.  It  is  an  is.sue  we  should  face  up 
to,  individually  and  personally,  and  with- 
in our  own  States. 

But  I  do  think  sometliing  has  been 
missing  from  the  debate  here,  which  I 
would  like  to  raise  for  myself,  anyway. 
The  problem  of  compaction  is  an  enor- 
mous problem.  I  tnuik  the  Senator  said 
that  we  have  three  grade  levels  running 
into  the  same  ceiling.  We  will  have  two 
or  three  more  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  just  cannot  allow  that  to  continue. 
Wc  have  to  break  tliat  logjam.  We  have 
to  be  able  to  attract  a  better  quality  ol 
people  in  the  top  levels  of  Government. 

Frankly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a 
well-paid  executive  who  earns  his  pay  is 
worth  20  or  30  times  what  he  is  paid. 
One  man  at  $45,000  or  $50,000  a  year, 
making  that  pay,  is  worth  100  people  at 
$10,000.  He  is  a  good  buy;  he  is  a  good 
investment. 

The  frustration  with  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  is  that  it  does  deal 
with  the  compaction  problem.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  pressure  point — the  surge 
from  underneath,  the  grades  6  or  8 
through  13. 

If  we  look  at  the  pay  tables  and  com- 
pare mobility  scales  among  local  and 
State  governments,  the  private  sector 
and  the  Federal  Goverimient,  we  will 
find  that  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  govern- 
mental salaries,  in  toto,  are  going  up  at 
a  far  higher  rate  than  private.  We  have 
taken  care  of  our  owii.  Even  State  pay- 
rolls are  up  100  or  90  percent  more  than 
the  comparable  wages  in  private  entsr- 
prise.  If  we  do  not  deal  witli  tliat  prob- 
lem pretty  quickly,  in  some  States,  like 
my  own,  it  is  getting  almost  impossible 
for  private  enterprise  to  compete  with 
its  own  Government  that  it  is  financing 
with  its  own  tax  dollar.  Doggone  it.  that 
is  wi  ong. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  support  this 
bill  that  is  now  before  us.  because  I  do 
agree  with  tlie  merits  of  paying  people 
what  they  are  worth  and  getting  the 
right  kind  of  management  hi  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  desperately  needed;  no- 
body can  argue  that.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  argue  that  point  when  we  are 
talking  about  $50  million  behig  a  worthy 
expenditure  and  we  are  not  dealing  with 
$5    billion    underneatli    the    pressure 

cooker 

Mr.  FONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK  (continuing) .  Tliat  is  in 
excess  of  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FONG.  In  1974,  the  President,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Quadrennial 
Commission,  recommended  a  pay  raise 
which,  if  we  had  enacted  it,  would  have 
eliminated  the  compression.  I  am  quite 
sure  thrt  the  Senator  voted  against  that 
biU. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  I  did.  I  si  ire  did. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  was  the  blU  that 
uould  have  done  the  Job. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand  hat,  I  say 
to  the  Senator.  I  felt  at  that  time,  and 
I  feci  today,  that  I  had  an  ob  Igatlon  to 
accept  some  of  the  penalty  th  it  was  be- 
ing imposed  on  the  American  r  eople  gen- 
erally for  the  excesses  of  this  Govern- 
ment. We  create  inflation  anc  if  we  are 
irisulated  from  it,  as  the  Seratcr  from 
Virginia  said,  Individually,  ms  ybe  we  do 
not  pay  as  much  attenton  to  the  effect 
of  our  ou-n  actions  as  we  nhou  d. 

The  Senator,  and  I  agree  w  th  him  95 
percent  of  the  time.  Is  not  a  i  art  of  the 
problem.  He  knows  that  I  hai  e  that  re- 
spect for  him.  I  do  not  criticiz ;  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  Just  saying  for  mys  ;lf  that  at 
that  time,  I  coxild  not  vote  for  it  because 
I  felt  we  had  an  obligation  to  siy  that  we 
are  going  to  carry  our  share  cf  the  load 
as  we  are  asking  the  American  people  to. 
Maybe  I  was  right,  maybe  I  m  as  wrong. 
I  do  not  know. 

What  I  am  tiying  to  addre;  s  today  Is 
not  the  problem  of  compressloi  i  of  pay  or 
compaction.  I  am  willing  to  i.ccept  the 
premise  that  the  Senator  want ;  to  estab- 
lish, taking  this  lid  off  and  attracting  the 
kind  of  people  we  have  to  ha' re  to  do  a 
decent  Job  for  the  American  i  eople  and 
their  government.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
principle  and  I  should  like  tD  support 
It.  What  I  am  tr^'ing  to  say  is  that  it  i? 
very  hard  for  me  to  vote  foi  this  bill, 
that  deals  only  with  the  tip  c  f  the  Ice- 
berg, when  I  do  not  see  anytliing  to  do 
with  the  base  problem,  which  Is  this  mas- 
sive base  of  tlie  pyramid,  forcli  s  the  cost 
of  government — and  that  meai  is  taxpay- 
ers' dollars — right  up  through  the  ceil- 
ing. That  is  where  I  am  concer  ned. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  comment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  committee  prepared 
an  assault  on  the  whole  compression 
question  this  spring.  We  wo-ked  very 
hard  on  it.  We  had  our  negotla  tions  with 
the  Office  of  Management  aid  Budget 
and  with  the  President.  The  de  :lslon  was 
finally  made — and  this  was  th ;  compro- 
mise that  was  worked  out — an  1  It  Is  fair 
to  report  it;  It  is  no  guarded  secret  at 
all — that  now,  this  year,  because  of  the 
climate  and  all  that  goes  wi;h  It,  the 
President  felt  very  strongly  abo  at  moving 
tn  the  direction  of  changing  t  le  cost  of 
living  formula  so  that  It  wou  d  include 
these  groups  as  a  sheer  matt<  r  of  con- 
structive equity.  It  had  noth  ng  to  do 
with  salary  restructuring. 

Then  he  committed  hlmscl'  to  hav- 
ing the  Presidential  comriission — a 
quadrennial  conmiission,  whi:h  means 
next  year,  in  Januarj' — address  itself  to 
the  overall  problem  and  mal  e  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  that  he 
would  submit  to  Congress.  Tliat  is  the 
way  that,  finally,  the  whole  la  ger  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  so  rightly  puts 
his  finger  on  was  resolved  foi  this  mo- 
ment. It  was  the  President':  decision 
that  this  was  the  better  way  t|o  go  at  it 
iK>w.  He  felt  th&t  the  time  was  not  i-eady 
for  the  other  step  and  he  com; nits  him- 
self to  the  committee,  and  to  Congress 
In  doing  so,  to  make  that  stud3  and  that 
report  to  Congress.   That  wfl  be  the 
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result  of  the  Presidential  commission 
study  that  begins  next  January. 

Mr.  BROCK-  That  I  really  do  appre- 
ciate. That  Is  an  assurance  I  value  and 
I  am  gi'ateful  for  it. 

The  Senator  understands,  I  thlnlc,  my 
concern.  I  grant  that  I  am  slow  to  rise 
to  the  changing  events  of  today's  world. 
We  are  moving  awfufly  fast.  But  it  is 
terribly  haid  for  me  to  justify  telling 
the  people  of  Tennessee  that  they  are 
goinj  to  have  to  pay  taxes  to  pay  a  GS- 
13  $38,000  a  year.  There  is  just  nobody 
down  home  who  makes  ttiat  kind  of 
money.  They  do  not  mind  paying  some- 
body— I  think  my  State  would  pay  any- 
body- $100,000  a  year  if  he  would  cut  out 
soiue  of  the  things  that  aie  going  on  up 
here — if  he  were  a  good  manager  and 
were  able  to  reduce  some  of  the  waste. 
That  is  why  I  am  sympathetic  to  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do.  My  frustra- 
tion is  witb.  the  $49  billion  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  not  the  $50  million  that  the 
question  is  raised  about. 

Mr.  FONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man and  I  would  have  gone  for  the 
whole  loaf  if  we  could  have  gotten  it. 
But  we  could  not  get  the  whole  loaf  be- 
cause we  had  obstacles.  So  we  are  trying 
for  a  few  slices  of  bread.  If  one  cannot 
get  the  whole  loaf,  he  goes  for  a  few 
slices. 

I  have  some  t:ouble  with  the  Senator 
saying  that  it  is  difficult  for  his  people 
in  Tennessee  to  see  a  man  paid  $38,000. 
If  this  man,  who  is  a  GS-18  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, were  to  go  out — 

Mr.  BROCK.  No;  let  us  talk  about 
a  15.  a  14,  and  a  13  getting  that,  where 
we  will  be  in  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  FONG.  If  this  man,  who  is  a  GS-16, 
let  us  say,  went  out  into  private  industry, 
instead  of  getting  $36,000,  he  would  be 
paid,  as  of  a  year  ago,  $45,146.  A  GS-n,  if 
he  were  to  go  out,  would  have  been  paid, 
a  year  ago,  $56,011  in  private  industry. 
A  GS-18  would  have  gotten  $71,076  in 
private  industi-y.  That  was  last  year.  But 
this  year,  he  would  get  8  to  10  percent 
more. 

Mr.  BROCK.  How  many  people  are  we 
talking  about  in  this  bill  that  are  grades 
15,  16,  and  17? 

Mr.  FONG.  17,000  people. 

Mr.  BROCK.  17,000  people  who  now 
are  butted  up  at  $37,000. 

Mr.  FONG.  $36,000. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right.  $36,000.  Seven- 
teen thousand  people. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  GS-14  now  is  pushing 
the  GS-18,  -17,  -16,  and  -15. 

Mr.  BROCK.  How  manj^  more  at 
GS-14? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BROCK.  How  many  more  at  13? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BROCK.  How  many  more  at  12? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  do  not  know,  but  if  we 
do  not  do  something,  they  are  soon  go- 
ing to  come  m  and  impact  on  those  peo- 
ple at  $36,000.  Pietty  soon,  we  shall  have 
boss  No.  1.  boss  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No. 
5,  and  No.  6,  all  getting  $36,000.  This  is 
bad,  bad  business. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Maybe  we  ought  to  look 
at  all  these  people  we  have  making 
$36,000  and  do  without  some  of  these, 


becaiise  the  people  of  this  country  are 
bone  weary  of  paying  their  money  to  IRS 
and  to  inflation.  Somehow  we  have  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  people  working  for 
a  living.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FONG.  We  have  cut  the  payroll 
pretty  diastically.  Take  the  military  bill. 
We  have  cut  the  military  payroll  by 
13,000  people,  I  understand.  The  civilian 
payroll  has  been  cut.  U  we  can  get  along 
without  some  of  these  people,  let  us  get 
along  without  them,  but  these  are  the 
people  who  really  run  our  Government. 

Mr.  BROCK.  $49  billion  a  yeai-  in  Fed- 
eral payroll.  Is  that  the  right  figure? 

Mr.  FONG.  $50  billion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  are  50  million  fam- 
ilies in  this  counti-y.  That  means  that  we 
are  spending  $1,000  a  family  in  the 
United  States  just  to  pay  the  payroll  cost 
of  Government. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  Is  true.  That  Ls  how 
tig  our  Government  is,  20  million  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  BROCK.  220  million  people  are 
pretty  bone  tired 

Mr.  FONG.  We  have  a  GNP  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  American  people  are 
carrying  one  of  the  biggest  loads.  They 
have  35  to  40  percent  of  their  total  in- 
come taken  to  pay  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. Where  do  we  start?  How  do  we  do 
anything  about  It? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  get  into  this? 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  do 
we  correct  the  situation  by  taking  those 
people  who  are  just  reaching  middle 
management — who  have  15  or  more 
years'  experience,  those  who  are  moving 
into  the  area  where  their  experience, 
their  knowhow,  the  work  that  they  have 
done  over  the  years,  is  just  at  the  point 
of  having  great  value  to  the  people  of  the 
country — and  say  to  them,  "You  cannot 
look  forward  to  any  more  Increase  in 
pay?  In  the  15  years  of  your  service,  you 
have  reached  the  point  of  impaction. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  more  financial 
Incentive  to  your  employment?"  Do  you 
teU  -that  to  those  people?  I  have  some 
statistics  here,  if  the  Senator  would  like 
to  have  them,  on  the  people  who  have 
left  since  November  of  1973:  Eight  Fed- 
eral Judges;  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce associate  general  coimsel  went 
out  to  make  $50,000.  A  library  of  Con- 
gress GS-17,  a  specialist  on  taxation  and 
fiscal  policy,  one  of  the  best  men  In  the 
Government  In  that  area,  left. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  convince  me.  I  have  read  the 
figures.  I  know  v/ho  is  left. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  do  you  do?  The 
Senator  says  he  is  going  to  vote  against 
this  because  somehow  or  other  it  is  over- 
taxing the  American  public. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  American  public 
Is  paying  more  In  terms  of  turnover  In 
this  Goverrunent  than  It  will  possibly 
pay  In  terms  of  this  pay  Increase. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
my  own  reasons.  I  said  I  was  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  I  do  not  think  It  comes 
In  properly  with  the  excess  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment in  total.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  In  my  State  who  would  object  to 
paying  a  good  salary  for  an  adequate 
manager.  $40,000,  $50,000,  $60,000, 
$70,000,  if  they  were  getting  value  re- 
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celved.  That  is  great.  But  how  can  the 
Senator  tell  me  tliey  are  getting  value 
received  when  we  are  spending  in  their 
name,  taking  from  them,  $49  bUllon  a 
vear  to  pay  the  total  payroll.  You  only 
"have  got  in  this  bill  GS-15,  -16,  -17,  and 
-18,  17.000  people  that  you  want  to  take 
the  lid  off.  All  right.  I  accept  the  prin- 
ciple. Pay  them  what  they  are  worth  so 
they  can  get  good  people.  There  is  notli- 
ing  wrong  with  that. 

But  where  is  there  any  effort  to  deal 
with  $49  billion  worth  of  one  heck  of  a 
headache  for  the  average  guy  who  works 
for  a  living? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  marked  up  the 
HEW  bill  today,  and  it  is  my  memory  that 
it  is  $7  billion  less  thsn  last  year  spent 
in  that  area.  We  cut  $5  billion  off  of 
defense.  We  have  a  Budget  Committee 
that  Is  trying  to  get  control  over  expendi- 
tures, and  most  of  us  are  working  with 
the  Budget  Committee  in  that  area. 

But  this  is  not  a  salary  increase.  This 
is  a  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  we  were  working  on 
my  Alaska  railroad  this  would  be  auto- 
matic. Cost-of-living  adjustments  should 
liappen  automatically. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  I  will  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics adjustments  are  made.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  missing  my  point.  I  know  some 
of  these  people,  I  worked  with  some  of 
them  downtown  when  I  was  In  Go\  ern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  are  people  who 
have  spent  their  careers  down  there  and 
they  are  now  saying,  "I  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  any  greater  income." 

They  get  offers  from  companies,  "Work 
for  us.  With  all  that  experience  we  will 
pay  you  $50,000,  $60,000.  $75,000." 

I  know  one  of  my  friends  who  went  out 
and  got  $80,000  and  left  a  position  paying 
$36,000.  He  told  me  he  would  rather  stay 
In  Government  because  that  is  where  his 
career  was,  tiiat  Is  where  his  life  was, 
and  yet  we  arbitrarily  tell  him,  "You  have 
no  chance  of  any  additional  Income." 

Unless  we  do  this  and  adopt  a  concept 
of  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  based 
upon  Inflation  we  will  lose  more  good  peo- 
ple. We  are  trying  to  get  inflation  under 
control.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  we  have 
not  got  It  under  control,  and  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  about  the  massive  costs  of 
expenditures  of  Government.  But  we  are 
getting  those  under  control. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Good  Lord,  since  when? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  this  Congress 
has  :.one  more  than  I  have  seen  &o  far 
in  terms  of  getting  expenditures  under 
control. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Your  deficit  Is  going  to  be 
not  more  than  $70  billion,  $80  billion,  $90 
blUion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  has  to  do  more 
with  expenditures  this  year 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  expenditures  are  up 
$60  billion,  $70  billion.  It  Is  more  than  an 
inflation  factor. 

If  you  look  at  tlie  comparability  scales, 
the  governmental  employees  of  this  Na- 
tion have  had  u  40  percent  higher  rate 
of  Increase  of  pay  than  the  average 
American  working  man  has. 
CXXI 1622— Part  20 


Now.  you  know,  what  is  the  logic?  Is  It 
right,  is  it  comparable?  Do  not  tell  me  it 
is  comparable  when  you  can  get  60  per- 
cent more  salary  as  a  Government  secre- 
tary than  you  can  as  a  private  secretary 
in  some  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  You  cannot  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  Alaska  is  a  high- 
paying,  high-cost  State.  But  we  do  not 
think  in  tiiose  terms.  We  pay  it  on  a  na- 
tional basis  regardless,  across  the  board. 
You  are  competing  directly  with  private 
enterprise,  with  the  small  businessman, 
the  housewife  who  has  got  to  pay  the  tax, 
to  have  this  kind  of  competition,  and 
they  have  pretty  much  had  it  vvith  taxes, 
and  you  are  spending  $1,000  a  family  in 
tills  country  to  pay  the  payroll  costs  for 
services  that  a  whole  bunch  of  folks  do 
not  want  or  need. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  moment? 

Ml-.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  tliink  people  are  sick  and 
-tired  of  paying  the  high  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. There  are  two  problems  here  in- 
volved. The  Senator  is  pointing  out  one 
of  them  very  vividly.  Indeed,  and  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of  pay 
of  employees  generally.  That  does  not 
deal  with  the  compaction  problem.  It  is 
tlieie. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  I  want  to  suggest  at 
this  point,  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama — and  I  am 
isorry  he  witlidrew  the  first  one  because 
it  was  pretty  good — and  I  am  not  sure 
of  tills  one  because  I  do  not  think  it  does 
anything  about  compaction  at  all — and  I 
am  going  to  attempt  to  get  at  that 
later — but  the  problem  here  is  tliat  the 
system  we  set  up  in  1969  and  1970  Is 
responsible  for  what  has  happened  on 
both  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  have  we  done?  We 
have  gone  right  on  with  the  system  and 
compomided  it.  if  anything,  not  taking 
care  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
under  it.  The  problems  are  built-in  prob- 
lems. The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  al- 
ready indicated  that.  They  are  built  in 
in  a  conflict  of  interest  that  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  have  in  voting  for  a 
cost  of  living,  and  going  along  with  cost- 
of-living  Increases. 

Somebody  said  they  wished  they  could 
turn  it  aU  over — tlie  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  said  he  wished  we  could 
turn  it  all  over — to  the  Executive  and  to 
the  Commission.  I  do  not  wish  that  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  set  the 
salaries. 

Now,  even  if  we  adopt  the  amendment 
ijresently  before  us.  as  I  understand  it, 
we  could  next  week,  if  we  wanted  to.  and 
if  we  are  here  next  week — which  we  will 
not  be — but  as  soon  as  we  get  bsuik  into 
session  we  can  enact  a  bill  which  would 
take  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  out 
of  this  process,  break  the  logjam,  pass 
another  bill  ourselves  repealing  the  pres- 
ent legislation,  pass  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  the  employees  at  levels  that 
we  think  they  ought  to  be  at  at  the  vari- 
ous levels,  and  do  away  with  the  prob- 
lem of  compaction. 


We  are  all  hiding.  We  have  gotten  into 
this  jam  because  we  are  all,  from  the  very 
beginning,  hiding  behind  the  fact  that 
Senators  and  Congressmen  were  not  will- 
ing to  get  out  on  the  floor  and  vote  up  or 
down  on  pay  increases  for  themselves. 
They  try  to  hide  behind  a  commission 
setup  and  not  lace  the  music  they  are  re- 
.'^ponsible  for,  that  they  are  elected  lo 
take  the  ball  and  run  with,  and  they  are 
just  trying  to  hide  behind  it.  They  are 
refusing  to  face  up  to  this  entire  problem. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  and  I.  I 
think,  were  in  the  House  when  this  finst 
conimi.ssion  setup  occurred,  and  I  think 
what  we  said  then  has  been  proven  ti-ue. 
That  is  exactly  the  Senator's  point,  and  I 
agree  with  him,  and  I  appreciate  it  \'eri' 
much. 

Mr.  McGEE  and  Mr.  TAFT  addres.sed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama,  before  we  get  a 
vote  on  his  amendment,  am  I  conect  In 
understanding  that  the  amendment  the 
Senator  presently  has  before  the  Senate 
would  totally  do  away  with  the  cost-of- 
living  legislation  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  amendment  strikes 
out  everything  after  title  I.  In  other 
words,  it  strilces  out  any  reference  at  all 
to  the  salary  increases  or  any  putting  of 
the  executive,  legislative  or  judiciarj'  un- 
der this  cost-of-living  increase. 

Ml-.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  agi-ee  with  the  statement  I 
just  made  along  the  lines  that  if  we 
passed  this  legislation  we  could  come 
back  along,  if  we  wanted  to.  in  this  ses- 
sion and  pass  other  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  those  employees  we  wished  to. 
not  tied  to  a  congi-essional  cost-of-living 
increase? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Obviously,  they  can 
do  that  if  they  wanted  to.  But  that  is 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  been  making  all  along.  This  effort, 
as  a  trend  in  recent  years,  has  been  to 
accomplish  this  without  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  issue. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Then  if  the  Senator  would 
also  agree.  I  presume  that  statements 
have  been  made,  and  the  Implication  has 
been  made,  if  we  do  not  take  this  bill 
there  cannot  be  any  other  cost-of-living 
increase  or  any  other  salary  Increase 
until  next  year  anyway  as  to  the  quad- 
rennial increase,  1977? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
If  they  stayed  with  the  commission  ap- 
proach there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Congress,  If  It  saw  fit.  to  give  a  one- 
time raise,  but  not  a  guaranteed  annual 
raise;  set  any  figure  it  saw  fit.  They 
would  not  have  to  depend  on  the  salaiy 
commission  setup,  because  this  is  cliang- 
ing  the  salary  commission  setup  so  tliat 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  could  choose  any 
other  method  of  changing  that  setup, 
and  if  they  have  got  the  leadership  be- 
hind it,  it  has  been  the  observation  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  helps  a 
bill  get  through.  So  if  the  leadership 
would  support  any  such  effort  I  would 
say  if  Congress  wanted  to  face  up  to  that 
question  it  could  do  so.  But  I  do  not  feel 
that  this  method  is  facing  up  to  the 
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Issue.  It  builds  into  ad  Infliil 
annual  salary  increase,  with 
whatsoever,    and   I   tlilnk 
advised  legislation. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Well,  It  has  golj  us  in  the 
jam  we  are  in  now.  I  think  we  better  get 
rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  we  cm. 

Mr.  AM. FN.  I  ask  for  th^  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEH  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  or 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.   McGEE.   Mr.   Presiden 
that  we  are  ready  to  vote  on 
ure.  I  just  want  to  spread  on 
only  one  thing.  The  Senator 
bama  and  I  have  talked  togethfer 
cussed   it   at  length  last  nig%t 
floor,  and  that  is,  we  have  att 
back  door. 

We  went  through  the  fi-ont 
White  House  on  this,  we  wei<t 
the  front  desk  of  the  majority 
the  minority  leader. 

We  were  prepared  to  offer  a 
a.ssrult  on  this  whole  question 
consultation  through  the  front 
the  President,  through  the 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Chamljer 
United  States  with  the  Chief 
the  Supreme  Court,  through 
door  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Budget 
Lynn,  and  through  the  front 
door  of  the  House  of 
what  was  agreed  upon  v.as  this 
as  the  only  approach  in  which 
get  all  of  the  elements  of 
volved  and  merging  in  the  sam< 
so  that  it  does  not  languish  be 
differences  that  do  often  ari 
various  branches  of  Government 

Believe  me,  it  has  not  been 
have  laid  it  out  in  front,  face 
the  table.  We  are  asking  the 
make  its  judgment  on  this.  W 
sneaking  past  anybody,  nor 

For  that  reason.  I  would 
whatever  else,  the  members  of 
mlttee  are  not  held  suspect 
some  end  run  in  order  to  try 
thing  directly  before  our 
this  body. 

We  believe  it  ought  to  be  fa^ed  up  to 
directly.  We  think  this  is  as  cl>se  as  we 
can  come  to  being  direct,  given  the  total 
negotiations  we  have  had  to  undertake 
these  last  four  months  in  ordeq  to  arrive 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Alabamal  was  not 
implying  that  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  had  acted  improptrly.  Cer- 
tainly, the  contrary  is  true  be;ause  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  notified  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  when  this  m  atter  was 
going  to  come  up.  He  knew  in  the  past 
he  had  been  opposed  to  legislatipn  of  this 
sort. 

The  front  door  approach  that 
ator  from  Alabama  would  feel 
the  front  door  approach,  would 
legislation  saying  that  the  salah' 
tain  government  officials  shalj 
aiid  so  that  would  require 
action  each  time  a  raise  was 
Just  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
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we  would  have  to  face  up  to  that  Issue 
every  time. 

But  it  would  seem  that  this  is  not 
exactly  a  broadside  on  this  issue  when 
resort  is  had  to  taking  a  House  bill  as  a 
vehicle  which  did  not  have  this  issue  be- 
fore it  at  all  and  waylaying  that  over  in 
the  Senate  committee  and  tacking  a  non- 
germane  amendment  on  that,  will  never 
come  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  all  hkelihood  except  to  vote  on 
a  conference  report. 

So  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  front-door  approach  has 
not  been  followed  all  the  way  through, 
else  there  would  be  separate,  independent 
legislation  putting  this  into  effect,  rather 
than  adding  it  as  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  an  innocuous  bill — I  assume  it  is 
innocuous. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Did  the  Senator  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  navtj  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  AIXEN.  I  promised  to  yield  to  Sen- 
ator Randolph  and  then  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
must  bo  the  realization  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  Senate  should  be  accorded 
the  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  in  reference 
to  an  important  matter  such  as  is  now 
pending  before  us.  I  Imow  tliat  the 
Senators  who  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor 
share  this  view. 

I  commend  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Fong^. 
They  have  had  an  understandable  con- 
cern about  attempting  to  fashion  a 
measure  that  could  come  from  our  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
that  would  cope  in  part  with  the  very 
complex  problem  of  salaries  and  wages 
for  Federal  employees,  regardless  of  the 
levels  in  which  they  may  serve. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  knows 
that  there  were  three  members  of  the 
committee  who  voted  against  the  re- 
porting of  this  measure  favorably  to  the 
Senate.  I  was  one  of  those  members.  I 
have  consistently  held  to  the  belief  that 
in  reference  to  the  salaries  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  want  the  oppor- 
tunity—I want  the  responsibility — of 
voting  to  continue  my  salary  at  its  pres- 
ent level,  voting  to  decrease  it  if  I  beUeve 
such  should  be  the  case,  or  voting  to  in- 
crease it  if  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
was  in  the  interest  not  only  of  myself 
but  of  the  operation  of  this  body. 

Now,  I  want  to  be  very  certain  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  gives  me 
the  opportunity  of  doing  exactly  what  I 
want  to  do. 

I  have  been  one  Member  of  this  body 
who  voted  to  decrease  his  salary.  I  did 
that  m  1933  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  faced  up  to  a  responsibility  during 
the  Depression  of  lowering  our  salaries. 
Tills  was  done  not  only  because  it  was 
a  decrease  in  the  operation  of  the  cost 
of  government.  We  felt  also  that  It  was 
a  symbol  to  the  people  of  the  country  as 


a  whole  that  we  were  making  this  type 
of  contribution  to  the  body  politic  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
a  question.  Will  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  have  the  opportunity  hi  con- 
nection with  the  pending  amendment  to 
keep  the  piinciple— the  philosophy  which 
he  has  held  thi'ough  the  years— tliat  the 
responsibility  should  be  his  to  vote  for  an 
increase  m  salary,  vote  to  keep  a  present 
salary,  or  vote  to  decrease  his  salai-y? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Senator  iias  asked  that  question 
because  that  is  one  of  the  points  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  been  making 
all  along. 

If  tills  legislation  is  pa.ssed,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
•  Mr.  Randolph)  need  never  be  faced 
with  this  issue  again  because  he  wiJl  be 
guaranteeing  an  annual  salary  increase 
without  taking  any  further  votes  one  wav 
or  the  other. 

So  the  Senator  need  not  be  distiubed 
«s  to  his  future  action  because  he  will 
not  have  the  problem  pre.'iented  to  him 
again. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  wants  no  recommendation 
from  a  commission.  He  wants  no  formula 
set  by  someone  else.  He  wants  no  word 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  to  what  his  salary  should  be  or  should 
not  be.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
only  wants  the  opportimity,  and  he  Is 
readj-  to  share  the  responsibUity.  of  vot- 
ing. It  is  known  to  everyone  exactly  how 
he  votes  on  the  matter  of  the  salarv  as  it 
affeciii  him.  an  individual  Senator  ' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  question  will  be  de- 
cided for  the  distinguished  Senator.  The 
only  way  he  would  have  a  decision  in  the 
future  would  be  in  the  event  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  did  not  recommend  the  full  amomit 
of  the  cost-of-living  increase. 

To  give  an  example,  If  the  theoretical 
or  actual  Increase  in  the  cost  of  hving 
was  8.6  percent  and  the  Pi-esident  sug- 
gested it  ought  to  be  just  5  percent  fieii 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  have  to  decide  whether  he 
is  going  to  take  the  full  Increase  which 
he  might  be  entitled  under  the  new  law, 
or  whetlier  he  was  going  to  reduce  it. 
As  I  stated,  that  builds  in  a  conflict  of 
interest  that  tlie  Senator  will  be  fsced 
with. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  further  colloquy  and  per- 
haps a  question? 

Mr.  ALT, EN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  discuss  the 
others  that  are  affected  in  the  Federal 
family.  Those  are  matters  concerning 
persons  who  have  not  been  elected  to 
public  office.  They  involve  a  wide  range 
Qi-  various  types  of  public  service.  There- 
fore, we  can  move  in  those  instances  on 
formulas  and  commissions  and  conipam- 
bility  and  cost-of-living  Increases.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  I  speak 
not  in  the  sUghtest  criticism  of  any 
other  Member  who  disagrees  with  me. 
I  want  the  responsibility  to  rest  wholly 
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with  me  as  to  what  I  do  m  reference  to 
the  salary  that  I  am  paid. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  had  better 
not  vote  for  this  bill.  He  better  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  intend  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  recognize  there  is  merit  to  the 
argu-mcnts  made  by  the  distintuished 
Sciiator  from  Wyoming  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  subiect.  the  matter  that 
the  Senate  is  dealing  with. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  support  the  com- 
mittee's position  as  to  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic policies.  If  the  committee's  proposal 
is  adopted,  that  will  mean  that  every  de- 
cisionm'^ker  in  Government,  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
insulated  from  inflation;  it  will  mean 
that  every  decisionmaker  in  Govern- 
ment, except  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  subject  to  an  automatic 
wage  increase  every  year,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  inflation  tliat  the 
country  has. 

It  will  make  no  difference  so  far  as  tlie 
individual  In  Government  is  concerned 
how  liigh  inflation  is  because  his  salary 
will  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

I  think  that  is  a  bad  principle  and 
policy  of  Government.  For  that  reason 
I  shall  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  dislinsui.ihed 
Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Missoiui  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
kie)  ,  are  necessarily  aijsent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
and  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  Is  absent 
due  to  a  death  In  the  family. 

I  fui-ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  would  votc  "yca." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  30, 

nays  57,  as  follows: 

IRoIlcall  Vote  No.  349  Leg.] 

TEAS— 30 

Allen  Burdlck  Curtis 

Bartlett  Byrd,  Ford 

Btilmon  Harry  P.,  Jr.    Gam 

Bentsen  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hansen 

Biden  Cannon  Hart,  Gary  W. 

Brock  cbUea  Helms 


Jackson 

McClellan 

Montoya 

Pastore 

Pell 


.^boi!rf-7k 

Bilker 

Bayli 

BeaU 

Brooke 

Buckley 

C£se 

Church 

Clark 

Crans'ou 

Ciilver 

Dole 

Domc-nlcl 

Eapletoii 

Fannin 

Fon^ 

Gravel 

Grifflr. 

Han.VhiUp  A. 

Hnrtke 


Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rotb 

Stone 

Taft 

NAYS— B7 

Ha.skell 

Hataeld 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddieston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

I.axalt 

Leahy 

Lonis 

Mn?T'.\is'>n 

Mansfle'.d 

Mathitu> 

;«loClure 

MrGee 

Mcln'.yre 

MetcRlf 


Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 


Mondale 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Riblcoff 

Schwe>ker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUIiam  L. 
Sparl':niau 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Tower 
Weicker 
Wiiilams 
Yonn" 


Bi  mpt-rs 
Eastland 
Glenn 
Gold  wale. ■■ 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Hruska  M-.u-kie 

McGovcm  Stafford 

MorEsn  Stennis 


Moss 


lymineton 


So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  please? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  first  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  pro- 
poses an  amendmeut. 

Mr.  Tafx's  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Ou  page  6,  beginning  with  Hue  17,  strike 
out  aU  through  line  18,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  tlie  following:  "shall  be  adjusted 
under  paragraph   (2)   of  this  subsection.". 

On  page  8,  line  24,  Immediately  after  the 
comma  Insert  "during  calendar  year  IQTS,". 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out  all  through  line  18.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  225(f)  (A)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  356(A)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  Vice  President  of  the  tlnlted 
States;". 

On  page  12,  line  20,  strike  out  "offices" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "oflSce". 

Ou  page  12,  line  23,  strike  out  "rates" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "rate". 

On  page  12,  line  24,  strike  out  "rates"  and 
Insert  In  lieu   thereof  "rate". 

On  pBRe  13,  line  1.  strike  out  "sections  203 
and  204"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "section 
203". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mi".  President,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

OKFICIAL   PICTURE   OF   THE   SENATE 

Ml*.  IvlANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  have  such  a  good  attendance  this 
evening.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  tomoiTow  at  12:15  p.m.  the 
official  picture  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  will  be  taken. 

I  suggest  that  tlioee  Senators,  whoee 


wives  might  be  interested — because  the 
pictures  will  be  taken  from  that  end — 
might  like  to  have  them  in  the  gallery 
on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, of  wliich  there  is  an  explanation 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator,  would  elim- 
inate Members  of  Congress  from  any 
cost-of-living  or  pay  raise  of  any  kind 
after  December  31.  1975,  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation.  This  means  the.v  would 
be  eligible  for  one  cost-of-living  raise  as 
provided  by  this  bill.  It  would  not  be 
covered  by  tlie  salary  recommendations 
of  the  Quadrennial  Waa:e  Commission 
that  makes  its  next  report  in  1977.  nor 
would  tJiey  be  included  in  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  next  year. 

This  bill  would  also  include  In  it«.  pro- 
vision, or  this  amendment  would  include 
in  its  provision  the  comnensation  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  pro  tempore  and  the  lead- 
ers of  Congress,  as  to  eliminating  from 
the  Commission  method  of  setting  cost- 
of-li\'ing  increases  or  salaries  in  the 
future. 

Coiigiess,  thereforn,  would  hive  fbout 
l'/2  years  before  the  next  report  the 
quadrennial  commis?ion,  to  quantify  the 
pay  raise  it  may  wish  to  set  for  the  95th 
Congress  from  the  date  of  its  Inception. 

In  fact,  actually,  I  believe  Congress 
could  set  next  month  when  we  come  back 
into  session  in  September,  just  a  month 
lience.  could  set  its  own  salaries  any  way 
it  wanted  to  set  them.  It  could  set  cost- 
of-livuig  increases  any  way  It  wanted  to 
set  them  merely  by  action  of  law. 

Mr.  Pi*e,sldent,  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1962  and  the  Sal?iry  Act  of  1967  pro- 
vide that  comnen.satIon  of  Government 
employees  be  administered  on  two  differ- 
ent bases: 

P'ii  St,  career  employees  In  the  Federal 
sei-vice,  paid  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule, generally  receive  salary  adjustments 
each  year.  These  Increases  are  directly 
related  to  private  enterprise  salary  rates 
for  the  same  level  of  work  on  the  "com- 
parability principle." 

Second,  the  compensation  of  top  offi- 
cials in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judcial  branches  of  Government  is  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  In  March  of  every 
fourth  year  with  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress.  These  salaries  are 
on  the  executive  schedule. 

The  Salary  Act  of  1967  created  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  composed  of  nine 
members,  to  submit  recommendations  to 
the  President  on  salary  rates  for  top  of- 
ficials in  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Among  the  officials  Included 
are  the  Members  of  Congress.  The  Pres- 
ident then  mast  examine  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  and  submit  his 
own  recommendations  on  that  Commis- 
sion recommendation  to  the  Congress. 
Either  House,  as  we  know,  must  disap- 
prove the  recommendations  within  30 
days,  or  they  go  into  effect  immediately. 

This  requirement  for  negative  action 
was  apparently  designed  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
raise  tlieir  own  salaries  by  taking  no  ac- 
tion at  all.  Similarly,  the  Congress  could 
disapprove  the  Presidential  recommen- 
dation  for  a  pay  raise  for  executive 
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schedule  positions,  thus  avoid%ig 
position  on  raises  in  an 
However,  in  taking  this  actloA, 
gress   also  disapproves  raises 
2.200    other    executive 
ployees. 

If  the  congressional  salar 
included  in  the  Wage 
risdiction,  the  problem  woul( 
iiated  and  that  is  what  we  a 
do. 

My  amendment  changes 
Salary  Act  of  1967  to  remove 
mission's   authority   over 
salaries,  which  would  tlien  be 
change  only  by  passage  of  a 
the  House  of  Representative's 
Senate,  submitted  to  the 

It  has  become  apparent 
lationship  between  congressioilai 
and  those  of  the  top  pay  grade 
ants   jeopardizes   the 
for  all  executive  schedule  pos 
is  most  unfortunate. 

I   have  long   felt  that 
salaries   should   be   debated 
from  other  salary  legislation.  I 
bers  feel  they  need  or  deserve 
should  be  presented  openly  as 
legislation,   not  in  a  closed 
room,  followed  by  a  failure  of 
act  negatively. 

Therefore,  on  March  7. 
up  my  amendment  on  tlie 
an  amendment  to  the 
biU. 

We   had   acted   unfavora 
Members   will   recall,  on   the 
sion's  legislation  that  was 
a  very  short  time  before  that 

I  withdrew  the  amendment 
mhiimum  wage  bill  at  that 
having    assurances    from 
guished  chairman  of  the  s 
and  the  ranking  member  of 
committee  that  hearings  wi 
on  this  matter.  No  hearings. 
know,  have  been  set  on  my 
identical  to  that  amendmen 
I  may  go  into  this  in  a  little 
on  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

While  I  understand  that 
may  have  been  postponed 
the  1974  elecUon.  I  felt  it  w 
portant  for  the  Senate  to  dela: 
unti  a  more  expedient  time. 

A£Brmative.  open  action  w 
lieve.  have  been  far  more  ac 
the  public,  and  I  think  we 
argument  that  if  we  did  not. 
do  not  support  this  approacfi 
expect  no  increase  before 
viously,  I  think,  specious.  W( 
this  amendment,  deleting  us 
our  own  salaries  at  any  time 

The  Nation  I  believe  is  lookipg 
gress  with  a  critical  eye  on 
rity.  fairness,  and  principles 

To  wait  until  the  risk  electioh 
passed  to  enact  this  leglslatioi  i 
that  we  are  afraid  to  give 
raise  during  a  time  of  inflati 
of  the  pubic  reaction 

While  it  may  be  importan 
members   and   other   Ooverninent 
ployees  be  given  a  living  increase 
some    pace    with    inflation, 
feel    that   Congress    should 
its  own  cost-of-living  raises  aijd 
others  in  the  same  legislation 
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a  direct    a  patent  conflict  of  Interest.  Nor  should 

year,     congressional  salaries  be  recommended 

.  the  Con-     by  the  quadrennial  commission.  More- 

for  over    over,  the  executive  and  judicial  sched- 

em-    uled  employees  should  not  be  penalized 

because  their  payscales  are  tied  to  us. 

Congressional  salaries  and  cost-of-liv- 
ing raises  have  been  hidden  too  long  in 
their  legislation.  The  back  door  approach 
we  have  used  in  dealing  with  them  is  at 
best  unwise  when  public  confidence  in 
Government  is  at  an  alltime  low. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  very 
difBcult  time,  admittedly,  attracting,  re- 
taining, and  motivating  top  officials  in 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches,  as  well  as  career  employees. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Exec- 
utive. Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  of 
June  1973  states  that — 

Should  the  President  or  the  Congress  de- 
cide to  modify  or  reject  the  salary  rate  rec- 
ommended for  Members  of  Congress,  we 
earnestly  urge  that  our  recommendations  for 
the  salaries  of  Federal  Judges  (and  of  olBcialK 
of  the  executive  branch  as  well)  be  approved. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear  con- 
flict of  interest  here,  which  we  should 
correct  ourselves. 

I  have  from  the  beginning  felt  that 
the  wage  commission  is  an  inappropriate 
mechanism  for  determining  pay  raises 
for  Members  of  Congress.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  voted  coiasistently — I 
voted  against  that  legislation  when  it 
came  up  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House, 
and  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  mentioned  earlier,  he  did,  also — 
I  have  voted  against  all  commission  rec- 
ommendations of  increases  since,  even 
though  I  thought  some  of  them  might 
well  have  been  justified  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Indeed,  I  think  that  the  cost-of-livmg 
increases  that  are  recommended  here  are 
justified  to  the  point  of  tiie  amount  of 
money  involved. 

I  would  like  to  see  Congress  examine 
very    carefully,    in    tlie   immediate    fu- 
ture w  henever  we  are  back  in  session,  the 
whole  question  of  their  basic  salary  as 
matter     well,  not  waiting  for  the  quadreimial 
l^ause  of     commission  recommendation.  I  do  not 
too  im-    think  that  makes  any  sense  at  all. 
its  action        My   amendment   would   preclude   the 
possibility  of  quiet  backdoor  raises  for 
duld.  I  be-     Congress  in  the  future, 
qeptable  to        I  do  think  that  those  employees  who 
and   the     are  on  the  Federal  payroll  should  be  paid 
and  if  we     adequately  and  we  should  have  the  cour- 
we  can     age  to  say  so.  A  pay  or  cost  of  living  raise 
is  ob-     for  other  Federal  employees  is  fair  and 
can  pass     necessary  to  keep  first-class  people  in 
4nd  setting     Government  service. 

Passage  of  my  amendment  would  clear 

at  Con-     the  way  for  Congress  to  act  on  salary 

)ur  integ-     raises  without  having  a  guilty  conscience. 

and  would  be  the  beginning  of  some 

time  has     above-board  discussions  of  our  own  sal- 

inaicates     ary  needs. 

durselves  a    .    The  argument  that  Congress  will  not 

( in  because    act  is  not  persuasive  to  me.  and  this  was 

the  argument  that  was  given  to  us  when 

that  the    this  legislation  was  first  put  into  effect 

em-     and  got  us  into  all  the  trouble  that  we 

to  keep    are  in.  The  present  system  has  been  just 

do    not    as  subject  to  these  pressures  as  proved 

)e   setting    by  the  fact  that  it  simply  has  not  worked. 

those  of    We  have  not  increased  our  salary  at  all 

It  is  to  me    since  1969.  In  fact,  the  increases  given 
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others  by  this  approach  might  help  Con- 
gress be  more  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
situation,  and  it  would  act  not  for  this 
but  for  the  next  Congress,  if  it  desired 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  going  back  historically. 
I  refer  to  the  record  of  March  7,  1974, 
and  will  just  read  some  of  the  language 
with  regard  to  it  when  I  brought  up  this 
measure  before,  the  equivalent  of  this 
measure,  and  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of  the  subcommittee  at  that  time  started 
out  and  said: 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  re- 
spond to  my  colleag\ie  from  Ohio,  and  In 
this  way:  First  of  all  the  legislation  that  Is 
now  on  the  books,  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967,  was  not  designed  to  sneak  by  or  exclude 
Congress,  but  to  leave  a  congre.ssional  option 
speclflcttlly  in  the  law,  and. 

Tlien  it  goes  on  and  says : 

The  ix)int  Is,  as  a  result  of  .\«'sierday"s  vote, 
the  Senator  was  here.  I  think,  when  I  made 
the  conmiitment  to  this  body,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  seconded  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  that  as  a 
result  of  this  action,  we  would  lay  this  matter 
out  in  detail  before  committee  hearings,  In- 
cludint;  hearings  on  the  bill  that  the  Se»mtor 
from  Ohio  has  introduced,  as  one  of  those 
beinK  considered  by  the  committee. 

Continuing  further: 

My  guess  is  that  it  would  bs  no  later  than 
the  middle  of  April,  perhaps  by  the  end  of 
March.  If  we  can  get  all  relevant  people  to 
i\ddre?s  themselves  to  the  problem. 

Later,  my  comment  in  regard  to  that 
was: 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  tlie  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  commenl-s.  I  And  myseli 
.somewhat  reassured  by  the  time  frame  the 
chairman  is  discussing.  When  I  first  heard  U 
dlscus.sed.  I  thought  it  wa«!  in  the  time  frame 
of  1  year,  but  now  he  Is  talking  about  u  fow 
months  or — 

Mr.  McOee.  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Tafi'.  Or  a  few  weeks. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  legislation 
Mr.  President,  the  story  goes  on  from 
there.  On  July  10,  1974,  I  wrote  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  pointed  out 
to  him  that  no  action  had  been  taken.  I 
pointed  out,  in  part: 

Therefore,  on  March  7  I  called  my  bill  up 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  pn  amendment  to  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment, after  having  assurances  from  you  that 
hearings  would  be  held  on  this  matter  within 
a  few  weeks  from  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ha^e  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jtn  y    10,   1374. 
Hon.  Qai.e  W.  McOee. 

Chairman,  Senate.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  Wasliin(/ton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  February  28.  I  in- 
troduc»d  S.  3080,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967.  The  Federal  Salary  Act,  as 
yo\i  know,  provides  that  a  Wage  Commission 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  Federal  salaries, 
including  those  of  Members  of  Congress.  My 
bill  amends  the  Act  to  remove  the  Commis- 
sion's auiliority  over  Congressional  salaries. 

When  the  President's  recommendation  for 
a  pay  r.iiie  for  Federal  employees  In  top  pay 
grades  was  considered  In  the  Senate,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  relationship  between 
Congres.sional  salaries  and  those  of  career 
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clvU  eervants  jeopardized  the  recommenda- 
tion for  all  Buper-grade  pay  raises.  I  have 
long  felt  t^iat  Congressional  salaries  should 
be  debated  separately  from  other  such  legisla- 
tion- If  the  Members  feel  they  need  or  de- 
serve a  raise.  It  should  be  debated  openly,  as 
any  other  legislation,  not  In  a  closed  Com- 
mittee room- 
Therefore,  on  March  7  I  called  my  bUl  up 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Minimum  Wage  bill.  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment, after  having  assurances  from  you 
that  hearings  would  be  held  on  this  matter 
within  a  few  weeks  from  that  date. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  written  to  you  his 
report  on  this  legislation.  The  report  sug- 
gests that  the  matter  might  be  explored 
further.  I  am  aware  that  hearings  have  been 
held  recently  on  several  bills  which  affect 
rates  of  pay  In  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches,  namely  S.  3049,  S.  3550,  and  S.  3551. 
In  addition,  I  believe  extensive  hearings 
were  held  on  simUar  matters  earlier  in  this 
Congress.  While  I  know  that  the  requested 
reports  from  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
and  OMB  have  not  become  available  on  S. 
3080,  I  do  feel  now  Is  the  time-  for  hearings 
on  my  bill,  while  discussions  on  related 
proposals  are  taking  place. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's letter  on  S.  3080,  for  your  easy  reference. 
I  would  appreciate  your  consideration  in 
holding  early  hearings  on  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
replied  to  me  on  July  22  as  follows : 
Hon.  Robert  Tatt,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  regarding  S.  3080,  the  bill  you  had 
introduced  to  amend  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967. 

The  Committee  has  held  two  days  of  hear- 
ings on  pay  legislation  and  plans  additional 
hearings  later  in  the  session.  My  feeling  la 
that  the  Committee  should  compile  a  record 
of  fact  which  will  dlmlnLsb  disputes,  and 
which  can  serve  as  background  material  for 
our  future  action. 

VlOien  I  introduced  S.  3049,  I  stated  that  I 
was  not  wedded  to  It,  that  I  would  welcome 
suggestions  for  change,  but  that  I  believed 
we  needed  a  vehicle  to  get  us  on  the  way 
toward  the  alterations  which  need  to  be 
made  In  the  current  pay  structure. 

We  win  Include  8.  3080  In  further  hearings, 
and  will  advise  you  of  the  date. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Gale  McGee, 

Chairman. 

No  further  hearings  were  held  on  that 
bill  during  that  session  of  Congress.  In 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  I  again 
introduced  identical  legislation,  intro- 
duced on  my  behalf  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  I  have  never  received 
any  indication  that  a  hearing  had  been 
set  on  that  bill,  and  I  think  these  are 
matters  that  should  come  before  Con- 
gress. 

I  bring  this  up  not  in  any  sense  of 
criticism  of  the  chairman.  We  all  know 
that  these  matters  can  drag  on  and  that 
we  cannot  always  make  good — legisla- 
tively, practically  and  politically — on  the 
commitments  that  we  make  and  the  ex- 
pectations that  we  set. 

I  bring  it  up  because  I  feel  now  again — 
and  I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  other 


Members  of  the  Senate  that  I  feel  now 
again — that  this  whole  matter  of  taking 
us  out  from  imder  the  commission,  both 
for  the  cost-of-living  increases  and  for 
the  quadrennial  increases  in  our  basic 
salary,  should  be  faced  up  to  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  should  have  public  hearings, 
with  independent  witnesses  from  the  out- 
side, to  discuss  this  matter  and  to  con- 
sider it  very  thoroughly.  I  hope  this  can 
be  done  in  the  future.  I  hope  we  will  get 
some  further  assurance.  Obviously,  we 
are  not  going  to  adopt  my  amendment 
tonight,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  can- 
not be  done. 

I  say,  further— not  by  way  of  any 
threat — that  we  have  quite  a  few  months 
left  in  this  session,  and  many  bills  are 
going  to  come  along  to  which  this 
amendment  will  be  germane,  or  other 
bills  on  which  germaneness  will  not  be  a 
requirement.  It  is  my  position  that  if 
hearings  are  not  held,  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  line  I  have  taken  and 
to  see  that  this  legislation  comes  before 
the  Senate  for  full  hearings  and  full 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
10-minute  limitation  on  any  rollcall  votes 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  and  I  have 
discussed  this  at  some  length.  I  assure 
him  that  our  first  item  of  business  in  the 
committee  is  our  renewed — from  a  year 
ago — examination  of  the  whole  structure, 
meaning  the  basic  salary  sti'uctm-e,  with 
all  the  criteria  that  he  described — out- 
side witnesses,  the  various  vehicles  that 
need  to  be  examined  and  assessed.  We 
can  guarantee  him — in  collaboration  or 
parallel  to  the  in-depth  study  that  I  am 
sure  the  President's  Commission  will  be 
taking,  anyway — that  this  will  be  under- 
taken seriously  in  the  forthcoming 
months  after  we  get  back  from  the  Au- 
gust departure. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  assurances 
of  the  distinguished  chairman. 

In  that  connection,  with  regard  to  the 
Commission,  to  me  the  issue  is  so  simple 
that  I  think  we  do  not  need  a  commission 
to  make  a  decision  of  this  kind. 

Insofar  as  this  basic  decision  is  con- 
cerned, I  agree  with  the  chairman  and 
with  other  Senators  here  today  who  said 
that  we  do  need  to  take  a  vei-y  hard  look 
at  the  whole  salary  structure  in  the  en- 
tire executive  branch  of  Government. 
But  this  is  a  different  issue.  That  is  not 
the  issue  I  am  talking  about  tonight. 

The  issue  I  am  talking  about  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  try  to 
continue  to  hide  our  own  responsibility 
behind  some  kind  of  commission  deter- 
mination or  recommendation  as  to  our 
own  salaries  and  cost-of-living,  if  they 
come  along.  I  am  not  willing  to  see  that 
done.  I  do  not  tliink  it  takes  a  commis- 
sion. It  takes  public  hearings  in  com- 
mittee, in  which  we  can  have  expert  wit- 
nesses. I  would  like  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  come  in  and  talk 
about  the  conflict  of  interest  questions 


involved  in  the  legislation  we  have  on 
the  books  today,  and  other  witnesses  of 
that  kind. 

This  is  a  basic  pliilosophical  decision 
It   is   not  a   technical  decision  in  the 
slightest. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Exactly. 

I  was  not  hiding  behind  the  commis- 
sion. I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio.  My 
point  is  that  I  know  that  the  commission 
also  is  thinking  in  terms  of  airing  that 
question,  to  examine  the  dimensions  that 
it  should  assume,  or  the  alternatives  to 
it,  or  the  embelhshments  to  it— all  those 
factors. 

All  I  was  attempting  to  suggest  was 
that  our  committee  would  look  at  it  spe- 
cifically and  in  the  larger  sense,  too.  We 
have  a  much  larger  responsibility  than 
just  that  one,  but  that  one  will  be  one  of 
those  basic  issues  reexamined,  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  all  witnesses — 
congressional  witnesses,  outside  wit- 
nesses, private  witnesses,  constituent  wit- 
nesses, anyone  who  could  have  an  input. 
That  was  the  point  of  my  original  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Can  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
have  assurance  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  include  in  those  hearings 
the  legislation  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  dealing  with 
the  question  before  the  Senate  tonight? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Precisely.  We  would  guar- 
antee that  that  would  be  one  of  the  pieces 
of  legislation  examined,  open  to  all  wit- 
nesses who  sought  to  address  themselves 
to  that  issue. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  amendment  is  re- 
jected, I  hope  that  will  be  true.  I  think 
the  issue  is  so  important  that  Senators 
should  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  it  to- 
night, because  I  do  not  think  any  further 
commission  study  is  necessary.  We  all 
know  what  the  basic  issue  is  here.  We 
knew  what  the  issue  was  when  we  passed 
the  original  legislation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  correctly 
imderstand  the  Senator's  amendment,  it 
would  do  two  things:  One,  it  would  limit 
the  cost-of-living  allowance  for  1  year. 
Is  that  coiTect? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  Second,  it  would  do  away 
with  the  Quadrennial  Commission. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  would  do  away  with  the 
Quadrennial  Commission  insofar  as  leg- 
islator's salaries  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  does  away  with  the 
Quadrennial  Commission  insofar  as  leg- 
islative salaries  are  concerned. 

Mr.  TAFT.  From  the  determination  by 
the  Quadrennial  Commission. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  the  cost  of  living  for 
1  year  applies  only  to  the  Members  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  If  that  is  so,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  vei-y  discriminatoiT  and  very 
biased  amendment.  People  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  in  the  judiciary 
branch  will  be  given  the  cost-of-living 
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allowance  that  will  go  on,  but  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  given  only  one  cost- 
of-living  allowance.  We  are  ill  In  the 
same  boat.  In  the  past  6  yeirs,  since 
1969,  not  one  Member  of  Con  press  and 
not  one  member  of  the  judi:lary  nor 
of  the  executive  branch  has  received  an 
Increase  or  an  adjustment  in  salary. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  limit  the 
cost-of-living  allowance  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  but  not  to  the  others.  So  this 
is  a  very  biased  and  a  very  discrimina- 
tory amendment.  If  something  is  equit- 
able for  one,  should  it  not  be  equitable 
for  the  other?  If  it  is  equitable  for  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary  and  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  why  sho  aid  it  not 
be  equitable  for  Members  of  CJongfess? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  tl  e  answer 
to  that  Is  simple.  In  the  first  year,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  give  the 
cost-of-living  increase  to  the  o  :hers  and 
to  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fa  :t,  I  have 
gone  along  with  giving  a  cost-of-living 
increase  to  all  who  are  cohered  by 
the  legislation. 

In  the  second  year,  the  oth  ;rs.  other 
than  Congressmen,  would  go  ahead  and 
get  their  cost-of-living  increase.  Mean- 
while, we  have  ample  time  in  which 
we  can  enact  any  kind  of  legish  tion  that 
we  want  to  enact — separate  oit  the  de- 
termination of  our  cost  of  living  if  wc 
are  going  to  give  ourselves  a  cost-of- 
living  increase,  or  our  salary  increase  if 
we  want  to  give  ourselves  a  salary  in- 
crease. We  can  do  it  by  law  any  time 
we  want  to  do  it.  We  can  separate  that 
out,  break  the  logjam  so  wn  can  go 
ahead  with  the  cost-of-living  increases 
for  everybody  else.  We  can  give  ourselves 
more  next  year  if  Congress  is  willing  to 
stand  up  and  vote  for  the  cost  -of -living 
increase.  The  Senator  feels — (  verybody 
in  Congress,  I  think,  feels  they  1  lave  been 
held  back  more  thjui  the  other  i  mployees 
of  Government.  That  has  been  pointed 
out  very  clearly. 

The  Senator  is  talking  ab)ut  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  being  discrimi- 
nated against.  I  think  he  is  m  ssing  the 
point  entirely. 

SEVXitAL  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  PONG.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  If  we  eliminate  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  getting  the  siime  cost- 
of-living  allowance  as  the  others,  we  are 
committing:  a  biased  act.  We  an  commit- 
ting a  discriminatory  act.  Nothing  pre- 
vents the  Senator  from  Ohio  fr  jm  intro- 
ducing a  bill  In  the  Senate  to  do  what 
he  wants  to  do.  In  the  meantine,  while 
we  are  enacting  this  legislation,  let  us  be 
fair  and  treat  everybody  ali]:e.  If  he 
wants  to  change  it,  let  him  in  ;roduce  a 
bill  subsequently  and  let  us  moi  e  on  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  the  bUl  1 1  lave  been 
trying  to  get  hearings  on  for  he  last  2 
years. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  chainnan  hi  s  assured 
the  Senator  that  he  will  get  h€  arings  on 
it. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICII.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  th>  amend- 
ment. TTie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered The  clerk  will  call  the  re  11. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  mnounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkaisas   (Mr. 


Bumpers  » ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Olehn>,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern  » ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington )  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateri 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruskai  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford"  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  74,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  350  L«g  ] 
YE.^S— 12 


Allen 

Hansen 

Pro.xmire 

Brock 

Helms 

Roth 

Curtis 

Nelson 

Taft 

Fannin 

Nunn 

NAY.-i  -74 

Thurmond 

Abourezk 

Gam 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Gravel 

Metcair 

Bartlett 

Griflin 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Montoya 

Beall 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bentseu 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Buckley 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

RibicoS 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Harry  F..  Jr.    Inouye 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackflon 

Scott, 

Cannoa 

Javlts 

WiUiamL 

Case 

Johnston 

Spartan  an 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Church 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Clark 

L«aby 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Long 

Tower 

Culver 

Magsuson 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Mathias 

WUliams 

Eagle  ton 

McCleUan 

Young 

Fons 

McClure 

Ford 

McOee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Bumpers 

McGovem 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Morgan 

Stevenson 

Olenn 

Moss 

Symington 

Ooldwater 

Muskie 

Hruska 

Stafford 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Mr.  Taft's 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSPIELID.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  had  thought  we  would  come 
in  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow.  But  as  the  hour 
is  getting  late,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness tonight  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  NELSON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Was  that  tomorrow 
morning  or  tonight?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow  morning. 


POSTAL       SERVICE       COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2559)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
apply  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  certain 
provisions  of  law  providing  for  Federal 
agency  safety  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    832 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

Is  that  the  amendment  previously 
witlidvawn  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  witladrew  it  earher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
tlie  amendment.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Allen,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Helms, 
proposes  simendment  numbered  32,  on 
page  6,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike  all  over 
to  and  Including  line  6  on  page  7, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  after  this 
small  amendment,  if  adopted,  I  will  have 
no  further  amendment  tonight.  All  it 
does  is  to  eliminate  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, House  and  Senate,  from  this  proce- 
dure guaranteeing  the  annual  salary  in- 
crease. If  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted  I  will  have  no  further  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  request  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.^ 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  original  amendment 
that  tlie  Senate  voted  on  eliminated  the 
entire  nongermane  amendment  setting 
up  this  method  whereby  the  executive 
department,  the  judiciary  and  Congress 
would  receive  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  increases. 

It  occurred  to  me  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  amendment  was  rejected,  possibly  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  while  they  did 
not  want  this  guarantee  raised  for  them- 
selves, were  so  anxious  to  get  it  for  the 
other  departments  that  they  voted 
against  this  amendment  to  assure  that 
the  other  departments  would  get  the 
raise. 

Now,  confronted  simply  with  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  Congress  would  get 
the  guaranteed  annual  wage  increases,  I 
feel  that  there  might  be  some  Senators 
who  would  vote  against  their  getting  the 
raise.  So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
will  accomplish  that  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating Congress  from  this  annual  wage 
increase  procedure  which  has  been  in- 
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serted  in  this  bill  as  a  nongermane 
amendment.  I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  agree 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  no 
further  comments  on  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  was  discussed  fully  last 
night  here  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed as  an  issue  here  earlier  this  eve- 
ning. We  have  no  more  comment. 

Mr  PONG.  I  have  no  further  comment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Allen.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Ml-.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  be  a  10- 
minute  roUcall.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  al- 
ready been  ordered  that  all  rollcalls  will 
be  10 -minute  rollcalls. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  would  each 
vote  "yea.'' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ai'izona  (Mr. 
CSoldwater),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  25, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  351  Leg.] 
YEAS— 25 
Allen 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Brock 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
C^Ues 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dole 

Fong 

Ford 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 


Curtis 

Nunn 

Domenlcl 

Proxmlre 

Eagleton 

Randolph 

Fannin 

Roth 

Gam 

Stone 

Hansen 

Taft 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Talmadge 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Montoya 

NAYS— 61 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Holllngs 

Packwood 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Inouye 

Pell 

Jackson 

Percy 

Javlte 

Ribicoff 

Johnston 

Schweiker 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Laxalt 

Scott, 

Leahy 

WlUlam  L 

Long 

Sparlunan 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Matblaa 

Tunney 

McCleUan 

Welcker 

McClure 

WUliams 

McOee 

Young 

Mclntyre 

Bumpers 

Eastland 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Hruska 


NOT  VOTING- 

McGovern 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Stafford 


So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  832) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  over- 
looked the  technical  amendments  on  the 
eiTors  that  were  made  in  the  printing  of 
the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  added.  There  is  nothing  more 
than  just  technical  changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
proposes  technical  amendments. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  out 
all  through  line  10.  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5305  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  an- 
nual pay  reports,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  specify  the  overall 
percentage  of  the  adjustment  in  the  rates  of 
pay  under  the  General  Schedule  and  of  the 
adjustment  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
other  statutory  pay  systems.". 

(2)  Stibsectlon  (c)(1)  of  section  5306  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  an- 
nual pay  reports,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  specify  the  overall 
percentage  of  the  adjustment  in  the  rates 
of  pay  tmder  the  General  Schedule  and  of 
the  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
other  statutory  pay  systems.". 

On  page  6,  line  18.  Immediately  after 
"Schedule"  Insert  a  comma. 

On  page  6,  beginning  on  line  10,  strike  out 
all  before  the  comma  on  line  1 1 . 

On  page  7,  line  10.  strike  out  "is"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "are". 

On  page  9.  line  13,  insert  immediately 
after  "5305"  a  parenthesis. 

On  page  9,  line  14,  strike  out  "Schedule) ." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Schedule.". 

On  page  10.  line  16,  strike  out  the  bracket 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "S". 

On  page  12,  line  3,  strike  out  "referee"  and 
In.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "referees". 

On  page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  "365"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "356". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


-13  The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  ques- 

stennis  tion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 

stevenson  ments  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Symington  .^j^^  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  2559)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<  Mr.  Eastland  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  58, 
nays  29,  as  follows : 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  352  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 


Abourezk 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Bayh 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

Beall 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Hiunphrey 

Packwood 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Case 

Jackson 

Pell 

Church 

JaTlU 

Percy 

Clark 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Culver 

Laxalt 

Scott,  Hugh 

Dole 

Leahy 

Scott, 

Domenici 

Long 

WUllamL 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Spar  km  an 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Pong 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Gravel 

McClure 

Welcker 

Griffin 

McGee 

Williams 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Hartke 

Metcalf 
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Allen 

Cannon 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Chiles 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Curtis 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Randolph 

Biden 

Garn 

Roth 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stone 

Burdlck 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Taft 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Talmadge 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  McCleUan 

Tunney 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bumpers 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Stennis 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Stevenson 

Ooldwater 

Muskie 

Symington 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2559)  was  passed. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
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bill  was 

motion 

;able  was 


thit 


reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
passed. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as 

An  Act  to  amend  title  39,  U 
Code,  to  apply  to  the  United 
Service  certain  provisions  of  law 
Federal  agency  safety  programs 
slblllties,   to   provide   for   cost-of 
justments  of  Federal  executive 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.    McGEE.    I.Ir.    Presiderjt 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
nical  and  clerical  coiTcctions 
grossment  of  the  Senate  amendments 
H.R.  2559. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NU- 
TRITION AND  HUMAN  NEE  DS 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICT:R  (Mr. 
Stone).  Pursuant  to  tl-ie  previc  us  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  Senate 
Resolution  54.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  cleik  read  tu  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  64)  contLiulng  and 
authorizing  additional  expendltuies  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  a^d  Human 
Needs. 
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i ) read : 

n:  ted  States 

Sti  ites  Postal 

pr  >vidlng  for 

respon- 

Uving  ad- 

an  laries,  and 


ask 

of 

tech- 

the  en- 

to 


Se  :retary 
mike 
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Without 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  cor^sider 
resolution,    which    had    been 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ministration  with  amendmenti 
lows: 

On  page  2.  In  line  24,  strike  out 
and  Insert  "399.500". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out 
and  Insert  "committee,  except  tha 
will  not  be  required  for  the 
salaries    of    employees    paid    at 
rate". 


the 
reported 
and  Ad- 
as fol- 

'*485,000' 

c^immlttee" 

vouchers 

of 

annual 


disbui  sement 


an 


TEMPORARY  COMMISSION 
OPERATION  OF  THE 


ON  THE 


SE;  ■lATE 


t) 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi|ent, 
mciTiing  the  Senate  agreed 
Resolution  227,  with  a  goodly 
cosponsors.   I   ask   unanimous 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time 
sider  the  vote  by  which  the 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    I   move 
vote  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGR  SEMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
begin  running  at  4  p.m.,  in 
fact  that  the  other  body  will 
time  tomon-ow  on  the  resolutidn 
approval  of  the  President's  prop  osal 
eming  deregulation,  and  depending 
the  outcome  of  that  vote.  It 
neceasary  to  proceed  with 
Yote  In  the  Senate. 


,  this 

Senate 

njumber  of 

consent 

to  recon- 

itesolution 

Without 

that  the 

that  mo- 

lable  was 


president, 

1  hour 

omorrow 

of  the 

some- 

of  dis- 

gov- 

on 

not  be 

cloture 


view 

vdte 


miiy 
th; 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  ERDA  bill,  S.  598,  is  called 
up  and  made  the  pending  business  before 
hours:  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  )  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  ;  that  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation on  any  amendment  to  the  na- 
tional security  section  of  the  bill  of  2 
hours;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Tunney  of  2 
hours;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  any  other  amendment,  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal, 
of  one-half  hour,  and  a  time  limitation 
on  any  point  of  order — if  submitted  to 
the  Senate — of  20  minutes :  and  that  tlie 
agreement  othei-wise  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  object,  there  is  no  objection, 
I  think,  to  time  limitation  agreement 
as  such,  but  there  is  concern  about  when 
the  bill  would  be  scheduled  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  Senate  Resolution  54— 
which  is  the  matter  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  which  will  be  the  first  measure 
up  tomorrow  following  the  order  for  tlie 
recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson) — the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  ERDA  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  agree- 
ment on  time  Is  entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  plan  to  ob- 
ject, but  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  if  I  might  inquire  if  there  is  a 
possibility  that  we  could  arrange  a  time 
for  the  Tunney  amendment  to  be  before 
the  Senate.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  being  here  when  that  occurs,  and  I 
would  prefer  not  to 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hesitate  at  this  moment  to  com- 
mit the  Senator  from  California  to  call- 
ing up  his  amendment  the  very  first 
thing.  I  would  assume  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  do  that,  but  I  simply  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  that  would  be  agree- 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  really  do 
not  wish  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  now  9:55  p.m.,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  at  all  for 
me  or  the  leadership  to  contact  Senator 
Tunney  after  our  recess  or  now,  to  see  if 
he  could  arrange  that,  or  otherwise, 
probably,  to  renew  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  as  to  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness in  the  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  do  that  immediately. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent — I  have  not  asked 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip  about 
this  request;  I  just  had  not  thought  of 
it,  but  I  vmderstand  that  this  request  has 

been  cleared  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 

that  at  such  time  as  S.  1771,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  special  pay  and  other  improve- 
ments designed  to  enhance  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, nursing  personnel,  and  other  health 
care  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott;  have  30  minutes  thereon  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
sTON>  have  5  minutes,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form,  with  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  of  30  min- 
utes, and  a  time  limitation  on  any  debat- 
able motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  of 
the  same  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  when  that  bill  will  come  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  has  not 
been  scheduled,  but  if  there  are  any  gaps 
we  will  try  to  fill  in  with  that  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQTTIRT SENATE   RESOLTTTION 

145 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentaiT  Inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  won- 
dering about  the  cloture  motion  that  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
referred  to  a  moment  ago.  with  respect 
to  the  motion  to  take  up  S.  145.  The 
Chair  will  recall  that  last  evening  the 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Resolution  145? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  today,  and  Senate  procedure  says 
that  a  motion  to  proceed  to  considera- 
tion of  a  matter,  if  imacted  upon,  dies 
with  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  I 
just  wonder  if  that  matter  could  be  be- 
fore us  on  a  cloture  motion  when  it  is 
dead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion dies,  but  the  cloture  has  the  effect 
of  reviving  it  for  a  vote,  and  at  that  time 
the  rule  is  activated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  same  rule  ap- 
ply had  the  motion  to  proceed  been 
tabled?  That  is,  would  it  revive  a  motion 
that  had  been  tabled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
C:^air  is  not  advised  of  any  precedent 
on  that  particular  situation,  which  is 
not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  It  seems  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  a  motion  is  just 
as  dead  whether  it  dies  following  an 
adjournment  or  whether  it  is  defeated. 

I  merely  ask  for  clarification;  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  point  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
precedent,  however,  that  even  though 
the  matter  that  the  cloture  motion  was 
filed  on  has  been  displaced,  at  the  time 
for  the  vote,  the  cloture  revives  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  displaced  Is  a  far 
cry  from  being  dead.  If  It  Is  displaced, 
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It  is  one  thing,  but  if  it  Is  dead,  as  the 
preacher  says.  It  is  dead. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  attention  to  page  220  of  the  book 
en  Senate  procedure.  The  third  para- 
graph under  "Vote  on  Motion."  I  read 
therefrom: 

•One  hour  arter  the  Senate  meets  on  the 
foUnwlng  calendar  day  but  one,"  the  Pre- 
Eidiiig  Officer  shall  lay  th«  cloture  motion 
before  the  Senate  for  action  thereon  and 
even  though  the  "measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
uufinlslMXi  business,"  In  the  meantime  h»d 
been  di.splaced  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  then  pending  would  be  temporarily 
suspended  in  order  to  rote  on  the  cloture 
niition. 

Bule  Xxn  on  cloture,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  tlie  Senate.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  it  in  the  past  as  a  legislative 
beartrap.  I  liave  never  yet  seen  any 
legislative  beartrap  devised  that  would 
equal  rule  XXII  on  cloture. 

There  are  no  ifs,  ands,  or  butw.  Once 
a  cloture  motion,  duly  signed  by  at  least 
16  Senators,  is  filed — and  it  is  the  one 
motion,  incidentally,  that  can  take 
another  Senator  temporarily  oil  the 
floor — the  Presiding  OfiScer  shall — it 
does  not  say  he  maj' — lay  the  cloture 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  on  the 
following  calendar  day  but  1,  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  meets — even  if  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  has  to  be  tempoi-arily 
interrupted — that  cloture  rule  has  to  be 
followed  and  a  quorum  call  and  vote 
must  occur. 

The  Presiding  OfiVcer  shall  lay  the  mo- 
tion before  the  Senate  for  action  there- 
on after  the  establishment  of  a  quorum, 
of  course,  and  even  though  the  measure 
or  motion — and  in  this  instance  we  are 
talking  about  a  motion — or  other  matter 
pending  before  thte  Senate  or  the  unfin- 
ished business  in  the  meantime  has  been 
displaced,  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter then  pending,  if  there  is  another  mat- 
ter th«i  pending,  would  be  temporarily 
suspended  in  order  to  vote  on  tlie  cloture 
motion. 

So,  Mr.  Pi'esident.  j.  think  the  Chah'  is 
clearly  connect  in  its  interpi-etation  of 
the  rule. 

The  motion  on  yesterday  was  dis- 
placed. We  can  say  it  died,  or  whatever 
we  wish  to  say,  but  the  cloture  motion 
brings  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct,  and  the  Chair  would  add 
from  page  212  of  the  Senate  Procedure 
the  following  precedent,  under  the  title 
"Applicability  of  the  Cloture  Motion- 
Pending  Business : " 

A  cloture  motion  is  applicable  only  to 
the  "measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,"  pending  at  the  time  It  was  filed 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  It  had 
been  laid  aside. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  tlie 
Chair  indulge  me  to  answer  wliat  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  pomted  out  and  what  the  Cliaii-  has 
pointed  out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Both  statements,  the 
statements  from  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  and  by  the  Chair, 


spoke  of  the  situation  where  the  matter 
has  to  do  with  when  the  cloture  motion 
has  been  filed,  had  been  displaced  or 
was  no  longer  pending.  But  neither  of 
t^ese  statements,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Chair,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
after  this  motion  or  other  matter  dies 
that  it  could  be  revived. 

I  challenge  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  show  that.  If  the 
theory  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  con-ect,  even  if  the  mat- 
ter has  been  tabled,  or  even  if  it  had 
come  to  a  vote  and  been  defeated,  ac- 
cording to  his  contention,  it  would  be 
revived 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  ALLEN  (continuing).  U.iUer  this, 
because  the  Chair  has  no  choice,  ac- 
cording to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  except  to  put  the 
motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  cite  any  precedent  stating 
that  this  measure,  once  It  has  died,  can 
be  revived  for  the  purpose  of  cloture 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  be  In- 
terested in  hearing  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  challenge 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  present  a  precedent  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  I  can  do  is  just  read 
from  the  Senate  Procedure  on  page  334: 

Adjournment  Kills  Motion  to  Consider:  A 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  matter,  if  unacted  upon,  dies  with  an 
adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

So  this  motion  to  proceed  died  last 
night  at  about  10  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  But  would 
be  revived  tomorrow  by  action  of  the 
rule  on  cloture. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  challenge  the  able  Senator's 
statement  that  the  motion  to  proceed 
died.  We  can  say  it  died,  or  whatever 
v.e  wish,  but  once  that  cloture  motion 
was  offered  on  the  motion  to  proceed, 
that  motion  to  proceed  was  locked  in. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama refers  to  the  tabling  of  a  motion 
on  which  a  cloture  motion  has  been 
offei-ed.  TTiat  is  a  different  matter.  The 
tabling  of  a  motion  disposes  of  such 
motion,  period,  and  a  cloture  motion  in 
such  instance  would  be  rendered  nuga- 
toi-y. 

Tlie  purpose  of  cloture  is  to  dispose  of 
a  matter.  That  Is  the  very  basic  under- 
lying rationale  behind  cloture — to  dis- 
pose of  a  matter. 

If  a  motion  is  tabled  that  disposes  of 
the  motion.  But  this  motion  was  not 
tabled.  The  cloture  motion  was  offered 
thereon,  and  it  locked  it  in,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  deteiTnine  tomorrow,  whether  it 
wishes  to  proceed  with  or  close  debate 
on  the  motion  to  proceed.  Tha.i  will  be  a 
matter  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

So,  the  offeruig  of  the  cloture  motion 
has  an  entirely  different  effect  upon  the 
motion  to  proceed  than  would  be  tabling 
of  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  it  dies  on  adjournment, 
as  the  Senate  procedure  says,  what  is 
the  difference  between  a  death  by  ad- 
Joui-nment  and  death  by  tabling? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  me  an- 
swer the  distinguished  Senator  in  this 
way  by  analogy:  The  Senate  the  other 
day,  when  it  moved  to  take  up  the  voting 
rights  bill,  displaced  the  New  Hampshire 
election  dispute  matter.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
unfinished  business  on  the  calendar.  Yet, 
Senate  Resolution  166  did  not  die.  It  wa> 
displaced.  It  automatically  and  instantly 
went  back  on  the  calentlar. 

But  if  a  motion  to  invoke  cloture  had 
been  offered  on  Senate  Resolution  16€ — 
dealing  with  the  New  Hampshire  dec i ion 
dispute — prior  to  the  time  that  the  Sen- 
ate moved  to  take  up  the  voting  rit'hts 
bill,  even  God  in  His  Heaven  would  not 
have  prevented  the  Senate  from  takin?  a 
vote  on  clotme  when  the  hour  arrived. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  underestimate  the 
power  of  the  Creator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  wondering. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  it  He 
allowed  the  Senate  ru'.es  to  operate — I 
will  put  it  in  that  fashion — the  Senate 
would  have  to  reach  a  vote  on  that  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  on  tl»e  unfini filled 
business,  even  though  the  unfinished 
business,  to  wit.  Senate  Resolution  166. 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  displaced  and 
put  back  on  the  calendar,  and  the  voting 
rights  bill  had  become  the  pending  or 
unfinished  business. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  S.  166  was  not  displaced, 
of  course,  until  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
something  else  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  v  hat 
I  said. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  mere  making  of  a  mo- 
tion would  not  displace  it. 

Also,  the  tjenator  realizes,  I  am  sure, 
that  there  is  a  difference  between 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  able  Sen- 
ator asked  me  to  yield.  Let  me  make 
clear  what  I  said. 

I  said  that,  if  prior  to  the  Senate'.s 
moving  to  take  up  the  voting  rights  bill — 
and  thereby  displacing  the  unfhiished 
business,  pirtting  it  back  on  the  cal- 
endar— a  cloture  motion  had  been  offered 
on  the  unfinished  business,  the  dLsplace- 
nient  of  that  imfinished  business  and  the 
plachig  of  It  back  on  the  calendar,  would 
not  have  prevented  the  Senate  from  hav- 
ing to  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  following  calendar  day  but 
one.  The  same  logic  would  apply,  it  would 
appear,  to  the  displacement  of  a  motion 
on  which  cloture  is  filed. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  Mr. 
TuKNEY  is  agreeable  to  the  calling  up 
of  his  amendment  and  making  It  the  first 
amendment.  I  hope  I  am  statmg  the 
proposition  correctly.  I  would  net  want 
to  say  that  the  managers  of  Uie  bill 
would  not  want  fiist  to  have  an  opening 
statement  on  the  bill. 

I  repeat  my  request  with  respect  to  tiie 
time  agreement  pi-oposed  on  ERDA,  with 
the  further  provision  that  Mr.  Tunney 
be  recognized  as  the  first  Senator  to  call 
up  an  amendment  to  that  till. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  object — I  am  grateful  to  the  assistant 
majority  leader  for  trjing  to  expedite 
this  proceeding. 
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I  understand,  then,  that  th^re 
one  mea&ure  brought  before 
after  specif  1  order  speeches 
I  assiune  that  will  be  after 
tion  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Nc 
i>u.>iaesi>  is  included. 

Mr.   BAKER.   The    15-minu 
oi  cier  lor  Senator  Nelson. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  then  the 
oi  business  is 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Sei 
lution54. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  a  tinle 


will  be 

Senate 

omorrow. 

disposi- 


Viii  order 

1  lite  Reso- 

liniita- 


thj 


EEIDA 


tion  on  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  lliere  is  a 
tinie  agreement  on  that  measiire,  and  it 
is  as  follows 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  lOne  hour 
on  the  resolution.  30  minutes  o  i  amend- 
ments, 20  minutes  on  debatablp  motions 
and  appeals,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then,  after 
tion   of   this   measui'e.    the 
would  be  laid  before  the  Senatt 
first  amendment  to  be  called  up 
sidered  would  be  the  Tunnej 
ment? 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD. 
amendm»nt  from  the  floor.  I  do 
what  committee  amendments 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President, 
really  wish  to  press  \mduly  fo  ■ 
convenience,  but  would  it  be 
astree  that  we  would  vote  on 
amendment  not  later  than,  say 
tomorrow  afternoon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  cfc  not  see 
how  I  can  at  this  time- 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  reaUy  do  no 


disposi- 

bill 

and  the 

and  con- 

amend- 


rhe   first 

not  know 

tpay  exist. 

I  do  not 

my  own 

{^ssible  to 

Tunney 

3  o'clock 


tlie 


wit  1 


\  e 


with  the 

reactor 

mem- 

in  Public 

of  great 

Impera- 

this  mat- 


s 
i> 


this 


acting 

unani- 

mornlng 

certain 


pre.s.«  the  point  unduly,  but  it  is 
at  night.  I  would  be  happy  to 
Chamber  in  the  morning  whei 
vene,  to  see  if  we  can  confer 
TuNNKY  and  others  and  see  if 
that  limitation,  for  that  purpoie 

T.he  Tunney  amendment  deal  > 
funding  levels  for  the  breeder 
program.  I  am  the  senior  minoiiity 
ber  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Works.  In  addition,  the  matter 
imix>rtance  to  my  State.  So  it 
tive  that  I  try  to  make  sure  that 
ter  is  properly  protected 

I  ask  whether  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  might  defer 
mous-consent  request  until  the 
and  see  if  we  can  work  out  a 
to  dispose  of  the  Tunney  amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
of  course.  If  the  distinguishe( 
does  not  wish  the  order  enterei  I 
I  have  no  alternative.  My  onl 
is  this:  I  know  how  problems 
up  out  of  the  woodwork,  virtually 
know  that  Senators  Fannin  an< 
and  others  very  anxiously  wan ; 
up  and  acted  upon  at  the  earlie;  t 
moment,  and  I  was  seeking  tc 
into  the  lineup. 

Otherwise,  here  Is  the  lineup: 
McGovem  resolution  in  the  moaning 
next  item  Is  the  Outer  Contineital 
bill.  I  am  told  that  that  is 
some  time — a  considerable  lengt^ 
perhaps. 

The  next  item  up  would 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  The  nexi 
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Senator 
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'resident. 
Senator 
tonight, 
concern 

just  crop 
and  I 
Jackson' 
this  bill 
possible 
crank  It 

After  the 

the 
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goii^g  to  take 

of  time. 


be  the 
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ready cranked  into  the  order  would  then 
be  the  redhne  bill. 

The  next  one  following  is  S.  963 — 
diethylstilbestrol. 

I  am  merely  trjing  to  advance  into 
the  lineup  this  extremely  Important  en- 
ergy message.  I  hope  the  Senator  wiU 
not  object.  Tomorrow,  if  we  run  into 
problems  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Tunney,  I  wUl  do  ever>-thing  I  can  to 
help  work  out  whatever  arrangement 
needs  to  be  worked  out  so  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
be  here  when  that  amendment  is  con- 
sidered. I  will  do  evei-ything  I  can.  That 
may  not  be  enough.  But  I  have  a  feeling 
that  this  is  something  that  can  be  worked 
out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  am  sure 
it  can  be  worked  out.  I  am  entirely  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problems  of  the  leader- 
ship in  trying  to  schedule  business.  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  such  extraordinary 
importance  to  me  that  I  simply  cannot 
take  the  chance.  I  hope  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  will  not  press  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  at  this  time;  be- 
cause if  he  does,  I  will  be  forced  to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  not  press 
the  request.  Will  the  Senator  object  to 
our  getting  the  time  limitation  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
time  limitations — only  to  the  setting  of 
the  time  for  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  we  can  get 
the  time  limitation  on  the  bill,  I  can  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  that  no 
effort  will  be  make  to  crank  it  into  the 
lineup  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  suggestion  by  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  he  may  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  the  limitation 
of  time  on  the  bill,  on  amendments  and 
amendments  to  amendments,  appeals, 
and  the  like,  without  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  or  when  the  bill  would  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  or  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Tunney  amendment  would  not 
be  brought  up  when  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  not  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  time  limitation,  and  so 
forth,  on  the  bill?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  inter- 
rupt just  one  moment? 

Did  I  ask  that  the  agieement  be  in 
the  usual  form  except  for  those  amend- 
ments which  were  specified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  asked  for  the  usual  form,  and 
amendments  specified  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  germaneness  provision. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
that  on  the  additio: :al  element  that  the 
Senator  wanted — that  is,  the  time  to 
take  up  the  bill  or  to  schedule  the 
Tunney  amendment — I  will  be  happy  to 
be  here  in  the  morning,  if  he  cares  to 
renew  that  unanimous-consent  request. 
The  state  of  the  record  at  this  point  Ls 
that  there  is  no  agreement  on  when  the 


ERDA  bill  will  be  paid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

I  certainly  understand  liis  appreh.^n- 
sions  in  respect  of  having  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Tunney  called  up  at  any 
time  when  he  is  not  here  to  protect  the 
interests  of  his  State.  Any  other  Sen- 
ator would  feel  likewise. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  verv 
much. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  com- 
pleted his  unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator vvitliliold  momentarily? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  none  of 
the  time  consumed  this  evening  be 
charged  against  Senate  Resolution  54, 
the  matter  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Without  objection.  It  is  .so 
ordered. 


ENERGY  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
94TH  CONdRESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  rise  today  to  sub- 
mit, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  a  Senate  resolution  to  coordi- 
nate and  speed  up  the  development  of  a 
coherent  and  cohesive  energy  policy  for 
this  Nation. 

My  colleague  (Mr.  Brock)  and  I  wrote 
the  leadership  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
on  this  matter  last  week,  suggesting  in 
some  detail  a  procedure  that  might  make 
development  of  a  legislative  framewo)k 
for  a  rational  energy  policy  a  reality.  We 
have  received  expressions  of  support 
from  various  Senators  for  our  proposal 
and,  therefore,  today  we  formally  intro- 
duce for  consideration  by  the  entire  Sen- 
ate our  plan. 

Before  I  go  into  the  details  of  our  pro- 
posal, liowever,  let  me  outline  for  my  col- 
leagues tlie  dilemma  I  believe  we  find 
ourselves  in. 

More  than  once  a  week,  some  new  "en- 
ergy bill"  comes  to  the  Senate  or  House 
for  consideration.  Indeed,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  94th  Congress,  almost 
1,000  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  More  pieces  of  legis- 
lation can  be  predicted. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  these  bills? 
One  need  only  look  at  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors.  Of  the  nearly  1,000  bills 
introduced  so  far,  only  two  have  become 
law.  I  repeat,  only  two  bills  in  this  crit- 
ical field  have  become  law. 

We  now  know  that  in  tlie  Senate,  en- 
ergy legislation  has  been  referred  to  14 
of  the  18  standing  committees.  The 
President's  plan  for  energy  independence 
alone  was  referred  to  nine  committees  at 
the  same  time. 

Worse  than  this  record  is  the  record 
of  hearings.  Computer  analysis  reveal 
that  36  House  and  29  Senate  energy  bills 
have  received  at  least  1  day  of  hearings 
or  one  markup  session,  but  have  not  been 
reported. 

Only  nine  bills  have  been  reported  at 
all — six  in  the  Senate  and  three  In  the 
House.   Fifteen  bills  have  passed  one 
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House,  but  not  both.  Of  the  seven  bills 
passed  by  both  Chambers,  one  is  awaiting 
final  congressional  action.  Pour  of  these 
bills  have  been  vetoed.  Two,  to  belabor 
the  point,  have  become  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  these  1,000  bills  be  printed  in  ttie 
Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  \\\  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
EinEUGv  Legislation  in  the  [)4rH  Congkfss 

Nearly  1,<KK)  energy-related  bills  and  reso- 
lut'jiis  have  been  introduced  thus  far  ti  the 
94th  Coni^ess.  Of  these,  approximately  300 
Mere  iuii-oduced  In  the  Senate  while  more 
tiian  750  li.'.ve  been  .s\ibmitted  In  the  House. 

a)  A  quirk  survey  shovi-s  th«t  in  the  Sen- 
Btf,  e?:criy  legislation  has  been  referred  to 
14  of  the  18  standing  committees  and  to  two 
joint  ccmmittees,  as  follow*: 

Agriculture — 4; 

Appropriations — ^9: 

Artaed  Services — 8; 

Baukliig,  Housing  aiid  I'rbcuj  Affiiir.'^— 14; 

Budget — 10; 

Commerce — 43 ; 

Finance — M; 

iroreign  Relations — 1; 

Government  Opera tiono — 7; 

Interior — 52; 

Judiciary — 9; 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare — 1; 

Public  Works— 15; 

Rules  and  Administration — 2: 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enerty — 15; 
and 

Joint  Comiiiittee  on  Defemse  Production— 
1. 

b)  Althoiigh  moat  bills  are  referred  to  only 
one  committee,  many  energy  bills  have  been 
sent  to  two  or  more  commltt-ees  concurrent- 
ly. As  an  example,  the  Adniinietrat Ion's  En- 
ergy Independent  Act  (S.  5*4)  was  referred 
to  nine  committees  ai  the  same  time. 

c)  With  respect  to  congressional  action  on 
energy  legislation,  a  computer  analysis  shows 
that  3C  House  and  29  Senate  energy  bills  have 
received  at  least  one  day  of  hearings  or  one 
mark-up  session,  but  have  not  been  re- 
ported. 

d)  Another  9  bills  have  been  reported — 6 
Senate  and  3  House  bUls — but  have  not  yet 
passed. 

e)  Fifteen  bills  have  passed  one  House  but 
not  both — 9  have  passed  the  Senate,  and  6 
have  passed  the  House. 

f )  Of  the  seven  bHI«  passed  by  both  Houses, 
one  is  still  awaiting  final  congressional  ac- 
tion; 4  have  been  vetoed;  and  only  2  bare 
become  lav. 

Thus,  of  the  nearly  1,000  energy -related 
bnis  and  resolutions  introduced  since  Jaa- 
tiary  1,  1975,  only  2  have  become  law. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Everyone  in  this  body 
knows  that  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  crude  oil  has  increased,  not  de- 
creased. We  all  know  that  the  Nation 
cries  out  for  a  policy,  any  rational  and 
logical  policy,  to  foUow.  We  also  know 
that  if  we  do  not  act,  we  could  see  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  petroleum  prices  with  a 
traumatic  spurt  in  inflation. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  tho.se  bills  al- 
ready passed,  this  yeai-  and  in  the  raoie 
distant  past,  and  those  to  be  considered 
in  the  near  future,  will  contain  conflict- 
ing and  inconsistent  provisions  and  ap- 
proaches. Thus,  they  cannot  lead  to  any- 
thing approaching  a  comprehensive  and 
integrated  energy  policy. 

BluntJy,  our  present  process  cannot 
eive  us  the  solutions  we  so  desperately 
need. 

To  achieve  such  a  solution — a  coherent 
energy  policy  of  both  short-  ajid  long- 


term  validity — every  bill  before  us  must 
be  considered,  not  only  on  its  own  merits, 
but  in  the  context  of  our  energy  problem 
as  a  whole.  Each  bill  most  thus  be  judged 
by  its  relationship  to  other  bills  in  the 
field.  Clean  air  considerations,  coal  con- 
version plans,  coal  slurry  concepts,  lique- 
lication,  solar  energy,  the  entire  range  of 
energy -related  problenxs  mu.st  come  into 
play  as  we  proceed.  This  problem  is  ob- 
viously compounded  by  oiir  present  com- 
mittee stiTicture  and  the  jurisdictional 
conflicts  of  this  structure. 

We  hold  little  prospect  for  changing 
the  committee  sy-^tem  in  the  short  term. 
Such  an  attempt,  furthermore,  would  not 
be  advisable  under  the  time  pressure  we 
now  confront. 

Thun,  my  colleague,  Senator  Bi^ock, 
ci:d  I  seek  to  develop  a  procedure  to  use 
the  strengths  cf  our  committee  system  in 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  energy  leg- 
i-^lation.  Here  is  what  our  propo??.!,  which 
I  introduce  today,  would  do. 

First,  it  would  specify  a  date  by  v  hich 
committee  work  on  all  major  energy  and 
eriergj' -related  bills  would  be  completed, 
reported,  and  placed  on  the  calendar.  The 
date  chosen  In  our  resolution  is  Sep- 
tember 26. 

Second,  it  would  create  a  temporary 
Senate  task  force  v.-hoi;e  members  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  ui3on  the  joint  recommendaticn  of 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

Third,  this  task  force  would  be  given  a 
specific  period  of  time  in  which  to  study 
and  analyze  all  enregy  reports  and  bills 
f  ixjm  the  vario^is  committees  and  prepare 
an  overall  task  force  report.  This  report 
would  include  recommendations  on  en- 
ergy policy,  and  would  analyze  each  of 
the  bills  presented  in  the  context  of  pres- 
ent law  and  other  major  proposals.  The 
time  we  are  proposing  is  the  time  from  its 
adoption  till  October  10. 

Fourth,  the  task  force  report  and  rec- 
ommendations, after  submission,  would 
then  be  sent  to  the  entire  Senate  and  to 
the  respective  committees  of  jurisdiction 
for  comment.  This  action  would  trigger 
consideration  of  all  the  legislation  in  a 
manner  recommewled  by  the  task  force 
and  consistent  with  Senate  rules. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  a  period  of 
time  should  be  set  aside  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  consideration  solely  of  energy 
legislation  and  debate  on  energy  policy. 

I  must  be  frank  here.  If  the  horosewives 
of  this  nation  turn  on  their  stoves  next 
year  and  find  no  natural  gas  to  oook 
with;  if  the  homes  of  this  nation  turn 
cold  next  winter  because  we  lack  enough 
fuel  oil;  if  lines  to  gas  stations  begin  to 
form;  if  this  nation's  very  economic 
fabric  is  threatened  because  Congress 
has  fiddled  in  the  face  of  the  facts  we 
now  have — if  these  things  happen,  and 
they  could,  tiie  American  people  «ill  not 
long  hesitate  before  placing  blame 
squarely  where  it  should  be  placed. 

We  owe  our  fellow  Americans  this  ap- 
proacii,  new  though  it  may  be.  It  is  a 
new  problem  me  confix>ut  and  new  solu- 
Uous  ai'e  called  for.  I  point  no  finger  of 
blame  at  anyone.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
blame-placing,  nor  for  credit-taking. 
This  is  the  time  for  unified  action  to  de- 
velop an  energy  policy  that  our  natioQ 


needs    to    survive    with    undiminished 
strength  these  critical  times. 

While  this  may  not  be  the  final  ap- 
proach the  Senate  takes  to  develop  a 
coherent  approach,  we  believe  that  it  Ls 
the  critical  first  step.  Some  may  disagree 
with  details  oi  oui-  proposal,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  none  would  argue  viitii  lis 
need. 

I  urge  the  quickest  possible  coasidera- 
liou  of  our  Senate  resolution  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  Rrs.  228 

Wlicrrai  a  coherent.  Integrated  energy 
policy  is  e£.:>eulial  to  the  welfare  of  thf 
United  States  and  Us  citizens: 

Vi'hereas  prompt  enactment  of  legislation 
cotistitutlng  such  a  coherent.  Integrated 
policy  requii'es  that  legislative  proposals  re- 
lated to  energy  be  carefully  analyzed  for  con- 
sistency with  each  oiJier  as  well  as  with 
eyLJHtln;,;  law; 

Whereas  no  process  presently  exists  lor 
such  analyses  of  the  legLelallon  produoed  by 
tlie  several  committees  of  the  S2nate  having 
jviTisdlctlon  over  the  various  aspects  of  iha 
ent-Tgy  problena:  and 

Whereas  Intelligent  floor  debat*  and  final 
action  on  the  various  energy  related  pro- 
posals can  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  only 
after  such  analyses:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Re:.olved,  That — 

(a»  committee  action  on  all  bills  or  res- 
olutions involving  primarily  energy  or  en- 
ergy-related matters  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember 20.  1975. 

(bt  There  Is  hereby  e.'^tablished  a  Senate 
Task  Force  for  Coordination  of  Energy  Pro- 
posals (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Task 
Force").  Such  Taslc  Force  shall  be  composed 
of  ten  members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  upon  the  Joint 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate.  Any  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(c)  It  sbaU  be  the  function  of  the  T^k 
Force  to  make  a  comprehensive  and  impar- 
tial study  of  all  legislative  proposals  primar- 
ily involving  energy  or  energy  related  matters 
with  a  view  to  informing  the  Members  cf  the 
Senate  as  to  the  scope,  nature,  and  effect  of 
such  propo.snls,  and  to  analyrtng  and  eiraUt- 
attng  such  proposals  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
ommending to  the  Senate  leadership  a  proce- 
dure for  tbe  consideration  of  such  proposals 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  action  thereon 
la  a  pieceEoeal  and  uncoordinated  fashion, 
and  ij  assure  that  Mich  proposals,  if  enacted, 
would  result  lu  a  coordinated  and  consistent 
program  to  help  resol\  e  energy  problems. 

(d)  The  Task  Force  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services,  information,  facHltJes,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  (with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
thereof).  Members  of  the  Senate  (with  the 
approval  of  such  Member),  and  the  Librarian 
of  Congrebs. 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  Task  Force,  not  ex- 
ceeding $100,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
thereof. 

(f)  The  Task  Force  shiUl  submit  a  report 
to  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  (who  shaU  make  it  available 
u>  the  Members  of  the  Senate)  on  October  10. 
1975.  Such  report  shall  set  forth  the  results 
of  the  study  made  by  the  Task  Force  under 
this  resolution,  together  with  its  findings  and 
recommendattona.  The  Majority  Leader  and 
Oie  Minority  Leader  shall  oranamit  to  tike 
Senate  the  report  received  by  Uietn  under 
this  refioluUoo. 
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(g)  Upon  the  submission  of  sue 
the  Majority  and  Minority  LeaUeri 
Force  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(h)   Any  comments  on  the  Repbrt 
various    committees    having    Jiiriaflictlon 
the  proposals  considered  by  the 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  oi  i 
October  20.  1975. 

(i(  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
primarily   energy  or  euei-gj-relat^l 
prior  to  October  20,  1975. 

(J)    That  during  the  10  day 
meacing  on  October  22.  1975,  it  stiall 
in  order  for  the  Senate  to  considi  ir 
other  than  energy  propositi:-;,  except 
gencv  matters. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  S<»na 
:VI.-.    DOMENICI.    I    am 
yitld. 

Mr.   BROCK.   I  am  privileg^ 
.sponsor    this    particular   resolqt 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
sat  iu  the  Chamber  last  week, 
enoinious  frusti-ation  at  the 
Congresi.  to  come  to  grips  with 
tioji  of  energy.  Neither  of  us  ha 
to  find  fault  with  any  of  our  c 
bui  it  i.s  a  matter  that  the  vei-> 
of  this  body  and  the  House  it.s 
our  capacity  to  deal  with  this  . 
the  context  of  an  overall  fashioi; 
We  are  passing  bills  out  of 
committees  with  competing  jur 
whi;-h  conflict  and  compete 
other,  which  are  expensive  and 
productive,  which,  in  fact,  do  no 
Mr.  President,  I  thiiik  it  is 

the  Senate  to  devise  some 

not  know  whetlier  this  is  the 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  ener 
lias  so  beset  the  American 
eti-atef  ul  to  the  Senator  f  roniNei 
lor  his  leadership  in  this  regan  I 
sider  it  a  privilege  to  join  hin 
particular  effort. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  tlie 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator 
Ml-.  DOMENICI.  I  am  glad  to 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  briefly 

mend  the  distinguished 

New  Mexico  and  tlie  Senator  . 
nessee,  and  I  want  to  associat* 
with  their  proposal. 

It  i.s  sad  that,  because  of  r^„™ 
ferences,   because  of  idiologica 
ences  and  other  reasons, 
not  done  more,  accomplished 

the  area  of  energy.  It  is  . 

sad  and  unfortunate  reflection 
institution  of  the  Senate  that 
ficiilties  are  compounded  by  the  . 
we  are  not  organized  to  handk 
legislation  and  that  we  have  a  . 
of  committees  with  conflicting 
tlons  and  competing  for  jurisd 
this  area. 

I  cannot  help  pointing  in 
as  an  example,  to  the  fact  thatt 
mittee  on  Commerce  reported 
to    impose    mandatory    fuel 
standards  on  automobiles,  prov 
vei-y  serious  civil  penalties,  wi. 
regard  whatsoever  to  what  the 
standards    were   going   to   be, 
emi.ssion  .standards  were  a  mattef 
risdlction  of  the  Committee  on 
Works. 

Mr.   BROCK.   Nor,   without   . 
gard,  if  I  may  interject,  for  the 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  _  _ 
deal  with  the  same  problem  in 
tlrely  different  fashion  thi-ough 
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taxes  on  the  automobiles,  which  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  Is  the  problem. 
This  is  just  one  example  of  the 
many  that  could  be  pointed  to.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  continue  to  have 
our  differences  as  to  what  the  ap- 
proach will  be.  our  ideological  dif- 
ferences, and  so  forth.  But  this  matter 
of  organization  of  the  Senate  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  deal  with,  that  we 
ought  to  deal  with,  short  of  actually 
changing  the  committee  system  and  the 
committee  jurisdictions,  which  is  a  goal 
in  and  of  itself,  which  would  be  desira- 
ble. It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal 
that  has  been  advanced  is  one  that  the 
leadersiiip  on  both  sides  and  the  Senate 
itself  ought  very  seriously  and  very 
quickly  to  consider. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Michigan  that  he 
has  m«?ntioned  a  couple.  Let  us  just  men- 
tion a  few  more.  We  are  going  to  have 
Senate  Bill  692,  the  so-called  natural 
gas  bill  for  our  Nation.  That  will  come 
here  out  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Com- 
merce, while  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  considering  a  national  coal 
conversion  bill,  1777.  while  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  is  con- 
sidering a  Clean  Air  Act  tliat  has  at- 
tached to  it  temporai-y  permission  on  the 
part  of  EPA  to  permit  people  to  con- 
vert to  coal  with  some  kind  of  waiver  on 
clean  air,  all  of  which  are  related  to  nat- 
ural gas  and  interstate  and  intrastate 
use  of  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  might  add,  if  I  may, 
that  while  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, too,  is  considering  gasification  of 
coal,  a  tax  credit  for  the  gasification  of 
coal  to  as  an  inducement  to  people  to 
find  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  the  dialog 
that  we  have  had  will  be  useful,  plus  a 
rather  incredible  summary  that  is  at- 
tached to  our  statement.  We  take  no 
pride  in  producing  it.  It  was  produced  by 
the  computer  technology  that  was  made 
available  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House, 
It  brought  forth  this  huge  mass — in  fact, 
it  is  sitting  on  the  desk  there.  I  imag- 
ine in  computer  printouts  it  weighs 
5  pounds.  I  imagine  if  we  stacked  the 
bills  up,  they  would  be  quite  high.  But 
it  yields  1.000  in  the  two  houses. 

Again,  to  repeat  myself,  in  om-  body, 
14  committees  had  jurisdiction.  Our 
President  sent  up  an  integrated  policy 
proposal,  and  we  are  so  well  organized 
that  nine  standing  committees  got  that 
bill  referred  to  them. 

All  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  I  did  is  say  "We  know 
we  are  not  going  to  get  one  committee, 
but  could  we  suggest  a  procedure  where 
we  will  not  take  these  up  one  at  a  time 
without  someone  looking  at  a  series  of 
them  together  and  writing  a  master  re- 
port for  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  no  way 
changing  the  rest  of  the  procedure?" 

Then  bring  them  up  and  leave  them 
subject  to  the  rules.  But,  at  least,  we 
would  be  down  here  with  one  task  force 
evaluation  of  the  relevant  energy  bills 
that  would  Uien  be  pending  if  this  ap- 
proach was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause we  would  say.  "You  have  them  here 
at  the  desk  on  the  calendar  by  tliat  date." 
Then  this  task  force  would  have  so  many 


days  to  review  them  and  write  one  mas- 
ter report,  and  then  we  would  start  to 
bring  them  up  and,  at  least,  we  could 
offer  some  relevant  amendments  relat- 
ing one  to  another  and  know  what  we 
are  voting  on. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  my  resolution 
.  the  resolution  that  I  submit  in  my  behalf 
and  in  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  immediately 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  like 
the  clerk  to  state  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clprk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title: 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows- 
A  resohUion  to  establish  a  temporary  pro- 
cedure for  ensuring  coordinated  Senate  ac- 
tion on  legislative  proposals  on  energy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresideiH 
I  object  to  its  immediate  con.sideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objectio;. 
is  hcHid  and  the  resolution  will  go  ove,' 
under  the  rule. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  After  the  two  leader.s 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order.  Mr.  Nelson 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  16 
minutes;  after  which  the  Senate  wiU 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 54.  a  resolution  continuing  and  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  There  is  a  time  agreement 
on  that  measure  and  rollcall  votes  are 
expected. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 54,  as  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  521,  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  energy  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act. 

The  1  hour  imder  the  cloture  rule  on 
the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  145  will  begin  run- 
ning at  the  hour  of  4  p.m.  tomorrow. 
After  the  1  hour  expires,  the  automatic 
quorum  call  will  occur,  and  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  quorum,  the  auto- 
matic rollcall  will  occur  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture. 

Events  transpiring  in  the  other  bodj- 
tomorrow,  however,  may  have  an  im- 
pact on  that  cloture  motion,  and  we  will 
just  have  to  wait  and  see  what  develops 
thereon  in  the  meantime. 

At  the  hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow,  or 
thereabouts,  I  would  presume  that  a 
quorum  call  would  probably  occur  prior 
to  tlie  taking  of  the  picture  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  12:15  p.m.  I  am  not  sure  that 
such  a  quorum  call  will  be  entered,  but 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  w  ould  want  me  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  there  will  be  a  picture  at 
12:15  tomorrow  of  the  Senate  while  In 
session.  The  time  required  for  ttie 
photography,  I  am  advised,  will  be 
about  6  minutes. 
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As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
earlier  stated.  Senators  are  invited  to 
have  their  wives  In  the  family  gallery  to- 
morrow in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cameras  will  be  focused  in  the  direction 
of  the  family  gallery. 

So,  rollcall  votes  are  in  store  for  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  a  long  session,  begin- 
ning at  10  o'clock  and  lasting  late,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  for  Thursday  and, 
possibly,  Friday. 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  July  30,  1975,  at 
10  a.m.  

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  29,  1975: 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  James  George  Kalergis,  029-10- 
0210,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066(a)  In  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith,  257- 
30-8277,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Robertson  Desobry,  460- 
64-3560,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066(a)  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Leahy  Fair,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Fred  Kornet,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066(a)  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  he  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Jack  Carter  Fuson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
US.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
tile  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  Norton,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of   the   United   States    (major  general,   U.S. 
Army). 


The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsi- 
bility designated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066(a)  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  he  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Carter  McAllster,  404-16- 
6944,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  xinder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Dennis  Philip  McAuliffe.  051-18- 
0404.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Donn  Royce  Pepke,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066(a)  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Sam  Sims  Walker,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3962 : 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  "Army). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066(a)  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  John  William  Vessey,  Junior, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brig- 
adier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a)  and  3384: 

To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Allert  Kuykendall,  460- 
30-0040 

Brig.  Gen.  Willard  Phaup  Mllby,  Jr.,  227- 
16-3283 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Bannister  Pendlebury, 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  he  brigadier  general 
Col.  Berwyn  Pragner,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Thomas  Lee  Merrill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Herman  Albert  Norton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Clifford  Gerald  Ryan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Harry  Hart  Treadway,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  he  brigadier  general 
Col.  Richard  Kenneth  Baum,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  George  Joseph  Betor,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Hal  Lamoyn  Hefner,  447  12  8097 
Col.  Stanley  Warren  Johnston,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.   William   Robert   KInton,   Jr.,   415-12- 
2709 

Col.  Robert  Lee  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Frank  Mitcheal  Parham,  Jr..  264-28- 
9415 

Col.  Arthur  Hughes  Spring.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Robert  Woodson  Teater,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 


States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593  <  a )  and  3392 : 

To  he  brigadier  general 
Col.  James  Michael  Abraham,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Peter  Ru.^sell  Amodlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Benjamin  Franklin  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Wayne  Marvin  McDanlels.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Gordon  I.  Shore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Oliver  H.  Perry,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
Rear  Adm.  Jon  L.  Boyes.  U.S.  Navy,  having 
been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 
Vice  Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility commensurate  with  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Vice  Adm.  George  P.  Steele  11,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10  United  States  Code,  section  5232.  Maj. 
Gen.  Lawrence  F.  Snowden,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said 
section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  so  serving. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5232,  Maj. 
Gen.  Joseph  C.  Fegan,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  while  so  serving. 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  S.  Pris,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 

Lt.  Gen.  Herl>ert  L.  Beckington,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
In  the  Army 
Army  nominations  beginning  Prank  S. 
Adams,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
John  Zitzelberger,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  July  15,  1975. 

In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Ronald  John 
Abler,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Patricia 
F.  Wlllhelm,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 
17,  1975. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  G. 
Comfort,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Peter  Gas- 
perlnl,  to  be  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  June  26.  1975. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Charles  G.  Anderson,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
and  ending  Jack  R.  Hawkins.  Jr.,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  June  26,  1975. 
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DR.  MILTON  K.  CURRY:  NE\y 
DENT    OP    THE    UNITED 
COLLEGE  FUNU 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RAflGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  29.  197 i 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
K.  Curry  has  been  named  pr 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund, 
office  at  a  time  when  the 
reduced  Federal  assistance 
existence  of  a  number  of 
black  colleges  in  this  country 
fessional   educator.   Dr.   Curry 
challenge  which,  if  unmet,  will 
cational  opportunity  to  tens  of 
of  young  men  and  women.  His 
too  important  to  fail. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in 
GRESSiONAL  RECORD  at  thls  time 
of  Dr.  Curry: 

A   CoNTiNrTD   Need 
(By  Sandra  Satt«rwhlte) 

With  the  ingrained  drawl  acquir 
hood  moving  from  one  small  Texafe 
another,  Dr.  MUton  K.  Curry  says 
Ingly  that  he'd  decided   back  in 
Texas  was  probably  the  best 
South  for  personal  and  professional 
"for  blacks,  whites,  Chlcanos.  Th 
tain  openness  about  the  state;  y 
opportunity  to  provide  leadership, 

At  55,  he's  contributed  his  share 
cator    and    administrator    of 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  state 
cently  elected  president  of  the 
College   Fund,   which   represents 
black,  private  and  fully  accredited 
or  graduate  schools,  hell  be  flying 
forth  from  Dallas  to  New  York 
parts  of  the  country  spearheadin 
raising  drive  for  member  schools. 

It  won't  be  too  much  different 
he's  always  done  as  an  active  UNCI 
he  says,  and  as  a  firm  believer  In 
of  the  black  Southern  college. 

For  23  years  now,  he's  been  the 
of  Bish<9  College  and  moved  the 
tist  school  from  the  small  town  ol 
in  1961  to  Dallas,  where,  with  a 
26  buildings,  on  387  acres,  it  is  w 
920  mlUlon. 

Spreading  his  arms  to  indicate 
green  open  spaces  now  attracti 
young  urban  blskcks  to  campuses  s 
in  the  South,  he  says  that  since  1 
began,  enrollment  at  Bishop  has 
from  350  to  2085  students. 

Dr.    Curry   also   takes   credit 
brought  in  more  than  $50  millioi  i 
and  grants  and  for  having 
creased  the  number  of  faculty 
doctorate  degrees. 

At  TTNCF's  new  modem  olBces  at 
St.,  Dr.  Curry  said  the  other  day 
Fund's  goal  this  year  is  to  raise 
'•but  I  thiuk  we  should  be  raising 
(25  million  and  (30  niilUon.  and  in 
about  940  million. 

"We've  been  underfinanced  for 
said,  articulating  the  most  serloui 
of  the  black  ooUeges,  wlilch  are 
corporate  and  foundation  grants 
contributions. 

An  interesting  trend  is  that  more 
alumni  are  contributing  to  their 
found.    "They're   making    more 
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moving  to  the  point  where  they  can  support 
their  colleges,  churches  and  other  community 
activities." 

Which  gets  back  to  Dr.  Curry's  main  con- 
tention about  the  need  for  the  continued 
existence  of  black  colleges — that  they  pro- 
vide an  education  that  wouldn't  otherwise  l)e 
available  to  large  numbers  of  black  students. 
"Our  very  existence  provides  a  basis  for  in- 
spiration to  young  people,  and  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  of  our  graduates  are  going 
to  the  best  graduate  schools  In  the  country 
means  that  we  must  be  giving  them  some- 
thing." 

The  oldest  of  six  brothers  and  one  sister, 
he  was  born  In  Magnolia,  Ark.,  but  the  family 
moved  to  McKlnney,  a  small  town  30  miles 
north  of  Dalla.';  when  he  was  very  young.  It 
was  to  be  the  first  of  many  such  moves  as 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Milton  King  Curry,  Sr., 
a  Baptist  minister,  was  being  called  to  other 
churches  In  larger  communities.  Meanwhile, 
his  mother,  the  former  Lena  Clabon  Easter, 
taught  English  and  math  in  the  local  black 
schools. 

He  went  to  high  school  in  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  and  got  his  BA  in  mathematics  at 
Morehouse  College  In  Atlanta  in  1932.  "One 
of  the  things  that  the  teachers  at  Morehouse 
Instilled  In  us  was  that  we  were  Invincible — 
there  were  no  problems  that  couldnt  be 
solved,  no  obstacles  that  couldnt  be  over- 
come." 

It's  a  philosophy  which  Dr.  Curry  believes 
the  black  Southern  colleges  pass  on  to  their 
students.  "We  encourage  them  to  feel  that 
they  are  somebody,"  he  says  In  the  words  of 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

While  a  student  at  Morehouse,  he  met  Mar- 
Jorie  Alexander  Stewart  from  Tuskeegee,  Ala, 
whose  father  was  the  late  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's personal  business  manager.  She  was 
a  student  at  neighboring  Spelman  College 
but  "we  didn't  start  'keeping  company'  until 
the  last  semester  of  my  senior  year." 

They  were  married  in  Tiwkeegee  In  1937 
after  both  had  acquired  masters  degrees  from 
Atlanta  University — he  In  math,  and  she  in 
history.  (A  daughter  died  shortly  after  child- 
birth and  there've  been  no  other  children.) 

Before  he  was  asked  to  become  the  presi- 
dent of  Bishop  in  1952,  Dr.  Curry  had  spent 
close  to  ten  years  preaching  in  a  Baptist 
chiu-ch  in  Wichita  Palls  (having  taken  di- 
vinity courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago) 
and  after  breaking  a  promise  to  himself  that 
he  wouldn't  follow  his  father  into  preach- 
ing because  it  was  so  hard  making  a  living. 

"We're  getting  Increased  support  from  the 
black  Baptist  churches."  he  says  about 
money  now  coming  to  Bishop  College. 

He  and  his  wife  Uve  off-campus  and  he's 
active  in  Dallas  community  affairs,  sitting 
on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Dallas  Sym- 
phony, for  instance,  and  enjoying  athletics 
in  his  spare  time,  almost  all  sports,  "but  I 
don't  go  for  wrestling  too  much." 


GIVING  CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS 
DUE 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently very  pleased  to  receive  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bennett  Bintliflf  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  who  outlined  some  very  dedicated 


work  on  the  part  of  several  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam 
evacuation.  I  believe  their  outstandJng 
work  deserves  special  recognition  and 
would  like  to  bring  Mr.  Bintliflf 's  let«r 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  lu 
Congress. 

Dear  Congressman  Archer:  Thank  you 
so  much  for  your  kind  assistance  for  my 
Saigon  project.  Thanks  to  you  and  your 
staff,  especially  Mrs.  M.  L.  Schwartzman,  the 
mission  was  an  unqualified  success. 

I  am  compiling  a  report  In  the  form  of 
excerpts  from  a  diary  I  kept  during  the  30 
days  of  April,  1975,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
copy  when  It  is  completed. 

We  followed  the  ongoing  reports  of  the 
evacuation  program,  and  as  a  totally  In- 
volved participant,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Armed  Forces  are  not  getting  any  where 
near  the  credit  deserved  them  for  their  ac- 
tivities. The  way  the  services,  all  of  them, 
have  conducted  •  their  operation  is  one  of 
the  finest  annals  of  our  history.  I  should  like 
to  specifically  commend  the  following: 

M/Sgt.  J.W.  Smith,  BJ;.EP.,  Clark  AB, 
APO  SP  96286. 

MSgt.  A.R.  Farebrother,  PSC  No.  1,  Box 
3737,  APO  SP  96286. 

M/Sgt.  Donald  Robinson,  3rd  Supply 
Squadron,  Clark  AB,  APO  SP  96286. 

Captain  Louis  Williams,  USN,  Commander, 
NAVASN  Guam. 

James  P.  Brown,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C.  (Formerly), 
Chief,  Defense,  Audit  Office,  RVN. 

M/Sgt.  Smith  of  Austin,  Texas  worked 
around  the  clock  to  provide  emergency 
shelter  (tents)  at  Clark  AB.  His  crew,  "Prime 
Beef  ",  worked  at  peak  effort  for  days  on  end 
and  a  day  was  defined  roughly  as  20  hours 
on  duty  and  4  hoiurs  off.  Furthermore,  M/8gt. 
Smith,  who  had  Just  returned  from  Saigon 
where  he  was  second  In  command  of  the 
team  that  picked  up  the  pieces  of  the  tragic 
C-5A  "Babylift"  plane,  is  the  proud  father 
of  a  16  year  old  daughter  who  as  a  volunteer 
was  matching  him  hour  for  hour  In  her 
cheerful  assistance  for  the  refugees. 

M'Sgts.  Robinson  and  Farebrother,  the 
men-on-the-spot  at  Tent  City,  Clark  AB, 
were  men  to  make  all  Americans  proud.  Each 
morning  they  ttirned  out  In  spanking  fresh 
uniforms,  shoes  glittering,  conducting  them- 
selves with  pride,  dignity  and  yet  full  of 
understanding.  They  were  unfailingly  cour- 
teous and  attentive  to  all  of  our  problems, 
large  or  small,  and  seemed  to  be  able  to 
solve  any  predicament.  They  made  me  very 
proud  to  be  an  American. 

Mr.  Brown  stepped  In  to  the  panic  situa- 
tion caused  by  the  Communists  In  Saigon 
and  as  one  of  the  Senior  Civilian  Officers  cf 
the  DOD  proceeded  to  bring  space  age 
processing  to  the  pandemonium. 

Captain  Louis  Williams  was  the  epitome 
of  Naval  "cool".  His  men  and  officers  also 
worked  around  the  clock  receiving  the  brunt 
of  the  first  evacuees  dumped  on  Guam  and 
the  way  the  Navy  calmly  proceeded  to 
process,  feed,  house,  clothe  and  "man  the 
broom"  where  needed  was  a  classic  study, 
a  text  book  example.  In  how  to  do  everything 
right.  "Well  done"  to  Captain  Williams  and 
all  his  men. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  repeat  my  profound 
thanks  to  you  and  Mrs.  Scbwartzman  for 
your  kind  assistance.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  my  own  refugee  program  I  did  not 
use  any  U.S.  Government  funds. 

T'nank  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Bennett  B.  Bintliff. 
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CONGRESS  BATTLES  TO  HOLD  LINE 
AGAINST  HIGHER  OIL  PRICES 
WHILE  ADMINISTRATION  PUSHES 
FOR  INCREASES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle contrasts  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
ro'lback  and  hold  the  line  on  oil  prices 
with  the  administration  Insistence  on 
higher  and  higher  prices  and  decon- 
trolled domestic  oil. 

The  editorial  urges  Congress  to  stand 
fast  against  the  administration-big  oil 
position  and  adds : 

With  the  oil  companies  enjoying  record 
profits,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
price  of  gasoline  be  stabilized. 

Congress  is  attempting  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  from  further  un- 
conscionable gasoline  price  increases 
while  the  administration  insists  on 
higher  prices  and  decontrol.  Clearly  this 
administration  demonstrates  a  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  welfare  of  big 
oil. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows: 
How  Much   Encotjiiagement   Does  Big   On, 
Requike? 

President  Ford  Is  apparently  determined 
to  raise  the  price  of  gasoline  as  high  as  It 
is  politically  possible  to  so  do. 

This  week  he  vetoed  a  bill  which  would 
have  rolled  back  the  price  of  "new"  domestic 
oil  by  approximately  two  dollars  per  barrel 
and  would  have  blocked  his  plan  to  decon- 
trol the  price  of  "old "  domestic  oil. 

The  congressional  attempt  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  "new"  oil  (that  from  wells 
drUled  since  1973)  would  have  prevented 
higher  gasoline  prices,  but  In  light  of  the 
Congress'  apparent  Inability  to  override  the 
President's  vetoes,  it  would  seem  that  this 
proposal  is  now  dead. 

However,  the  President's  attempt  to  raise 
the  price  of  so-called  "old"  oil  over  a  30- 
month  period  has  so  far  been  thwarted  by  a 
simply  majority  vote.  While  Congressional 
leaders  attempt  to  work  out  a  compromise 
bill  which  would  extend  the  controls  on  the 
price  of  "old"  oil,  the  President  has  threat- 
ened to  veto  any  measure  he  does  not  like. 

Thus,  If  no  compromise  la  reached,  the 
controls  on  old  oil  would  end  suddenly  on 
August  31  and  the  price  of  gasoline  would  go 
up  drastically  in  one  big  Jump.  President 
Ford's  own  figures  Indicate  decontrol  would 
cost  consumers  an  extra  seven  cents  per 
gallon. 

Critics  put  the  figure  closer  to  15  cents 
per  gaUon  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice has  warned  that  the  combined  effect  of 
decontrolling  old  oil  and  the  expected  price 
increase  by  foreign  producers  this  fall  would 
be  "a  direct  loss  of  purchasing  power  almost 
twice  as  great  as  the  Increase  provided  by 
the  recently  enacted  tax  cut." 

If  the  President's  plan  were  adopted  it 
would  be  m  character  for  Big  Oil  to  select 
the  Labor  Day  weekend  as  the  time  for  the 
next  big  increase. 

President  Ford's  spokesman,  Mr.  Ron  Nes- 
sen,  said  the  President  was  aware  that  his 
veto  might  mean  another  enormotis  increase 
in  the  amount  of  money  flowing  from  tlie 
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pockets  of  the  public  into  the  Big  OH  profit 
reserves,  already  at  levels  aptly  described  as 
"obscene." 

However,  Mr.  Nessen  added,  the  President 
has  decided  that  another  seven  cents  per  gal- 
lon (the  lowest  estimate)  Is  a  risk  well  worth 
taking. 

The  reason  given  for  the  President's  desire 
to  drastically  increase  the  price  of  domestic 
oil  was  that  the  oil  companies  need  to  make 
bigger  profits  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  produce  more  oil.  At  some  point,  however, 
the  American  people  are  going  to  get  tired  ol 
having  their  pockets  picked  In  order  to  give 
Big  Oil  more  encouragement. 

If  the  companies  are  not  encouraged  by 
the  current  absixrdly  high  profits,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  have  been,  then 
there  is  good  reason  to  assume  they  will 
never  be  interested  in  anything  other  than 
bigger  and  bigger  profits.  As  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  public  Interest  be  damned. 

Happily  though.  President  Ford  retains  his 
smUing  disposition.  Last  week,  when  he 
greeted  a  tour  group  walking  through  the 
White  House,  one  young  man  said  politely, 
"Bring  down  the  price  of  gasoline,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident." 

The  President  smiled  good-naturedly  and 
said,  "Well  try." 

A  few  days  later  he  submitted  his  pro- 
posal to  skyrocket  the  price  of  domestic  oil, 
and  In  doing  so,  made  It  perfectly  clear  once 
again  that  behind  the  public  relations  fa- 
cade of  concern  about  stimulating  produc- 
tion, what  President  Ford  and  Big  Oil  are 
actuaUy  saying  to  the  American  people  Is, 
"Unless  you  pay  up,  we're  going  to  bring  this 
country  to  a  screeching  halt." 

The  Congress  should  not  give  in  to  his 
threat.  With  the  oil  companies  enjoying 
record  profits,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  price  of  gasoline  be  stabUlzed.  That 
is  what  the  American  people  want  and  that 
is  what  the  Congress  voted  to  do.  But  that 
is  what  the  President  and  Big  OU  have  pre- 
vented up  until  now. 

President  Ford  should  make  no  mistake 
about  one  thing:  the  American  people  are 
getting  angry  about  gasoline  prices.  The 
young  man  on  the  White  House  tour  spoke 
for  millions  and  millions  of  people  who  can- 
not afford  to  give  Big  Oil  more  encourage- 
ment. 

The  American  people  know  what  the  oil 
companies'  profits  are,  and  they  know  where 
those  profits  are  coming  from.  Moreover,  they 
are  tired  of  hearing  a  smUlng  President  say 
lamely.  "We'll  try,"  and  then  promptly  do 
whatever  the  oil  companies  want. 

But  unfortunately,  this  President,  like  his 
predecessor  by  whom  he  was  hand-picked,  is 
far  more  concerned  about  what  the  Big  Oil 
executives  want  than  what  the  average  cit- 
izen needs.  As  a  result,  the  average  citizen 
may  well  conclude  that  what  the  nation 
needs  more  than  anything  else  Is  an  end  to 
the  Nlxon-Ford-Blg  Oil   administration. 

While  the  rest  of  the  country  continues 
to  suffer  from  the  economic  policies  of  the 
past  seven  years,  there  Is  little  excuse  for 
treating  the  oil  companies  urlth  kid  gloves 
and  allovrtng  them  to  wallow  in  their  ex- 
torted profits. 


HISTORICAL    MUSEUM 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OP   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  town  of  Southington, 
Conn.,  for  Its  proposal  to  establish  a 
historical  museum  in  commemoration  of 
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the  Bicentennial.  Southington,  as  the 
article  which  follows  points  out,  is  nearly 
200  years  old  itself,  and  consequently  has 
a  rich  local  history  of  its  own.  This  proj- 
ect, which  is  to  be  carried  out  by  volun- 
tary eCforts  and  contributions,  could  well 
serve  as  an  example  to  thousands  of  other 
such  communities  interested  in  keeping 
alive  their  cultural  heritages. 

The  article  follows: 
Museum  Mat  Emerge  From  Bicentennial 

Southington. — The  town's  gift  to  the  na- 
tion on  its  200th  birthday  hopefully  will  be 
a  new  museum  tracing  more  than  two  cen- 
tiu-ies  of  local  history,  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee said  Monday. 

After  weeks  of  secrecy,  committee  Chair- 
woman Gail  Andrews  said  the  committee 
hopes  to  establish  a  museum  In  a  room  at 
the  former  public  library,  which  has  been 
given  to  the  Historical  Society. 

The  success  of  the  project  hinges  on  money 
and  manpower  and  Miss  Andrews  called  on 
residents  to  rally  behind  the  bicentennial 
and  work  on  the  project. 

The  museum  would  be  In  the  Sylvia  Brad- 
ley memorial  room  at  the  former  library, 
which  would  be  renovated  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  residents,  according  to  Miss  An- 
drews. 

After  the  museum  is  completed,  it  would 
bp  maintained  by  the  Historical  Society, 
which  also  hoptes  to  establish  a  cultural 
learning  center  In  an  adjacent  room. 

Miss  Andrews  predicted  the  museum  will 
be  of  special  Interest  and  educational  value 
because  it  will  be  the  first  available  source 
of  facts  on  town  history. 

Southington  was  Incorporated  as  a  town 
In  1779  from  part  of  Farmington.  To  date, 
no  comprehensive  history  has  been  com- 
piled. 

Hopefully  the  museum  will  be  present  and 
growing  when  the  nation  and  the  town  cele- 
brate their  sooth  birthdays.  Miss  Andrews 
said. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  museum, 
the  committee  has  plans  for  celebrating  the 
bicentennial. 

The  committee  Is  planning  a  weekend  cele- 
bration to  include  country  fair  type  events, 
contests  and  other  festivities.  Miss  Andrews 
said.  Although  no  firm  date  has  been  estab- 
lished, she  said  it  may  coincide  with  the  dates 
when  Gen.  Rochambeau  and  his  troops 
passed  throvigh  the  Marlon  section  of  town 
in  1781. 

A  pictorial  display  of  town  history.  In- 
cluding religious.  Industrial  and  educational 
life,  is  planned.  Miss  Andrews  said  if  money 
is  available,  a  book  outlining  the  display 
could  be  published. 

The  committee  would  also  like  to  publish 
a  map  giving  town  history  and  the  origins 
of  the  named  sections  of  town,  certain  street 
names  and  places  of  historical  significance, 
Ehe  said. 

Miss  Andrews  said  money  Is  needed  to  get 
the  whole  celebration  off  the  ground.  Con- 
tributions can  be  mailed  to  her  at  615  Meri- 
den-Waterbury  Turnpike. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
EGIDIO  ORTONA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing 
the  biography  of  Ambassador  Egidio 
Ortona  of  Italy,  I  was  Immediately 
struck  by  a  parallel,  in  the  Ambassador's 
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Ixth 


career,    with   mine:    namely 
began  our  respective  lives  in  pi^blic 
ice  in  1932.  at  a  time  when 
countries  were  in  the  midst 
eronomic  crisis. 

Now,  in  the  twilight  of  oui"  careers, 
I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  thdse  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  number  Egidjo  Ortona 
as  friend. 

He  has  served  his  country 
deed,  he  has  served  the  UnitJEd 
well,  too,  for  that  is  half  of 
of  being  a  diplomat.  Perhaps 
described  as  being  the  art  of 
people  by  winning  friends.  If 
Egidio  Ortona  has  done  a  w 
fluencing.  because  his  friends 

I  know  that  the  Ambassador 
missed,  not  only  for  his  hospit  ility 
his  charm,  but  for  his  good  h|imor 
warmth  as  well. 

The  Italians  are  great  traveled 
topher  Columbus  is  evidence 
this  is  so,  I  would  expect  to 
Ortona  someday  soon  again  in 
ton.  Or  perhaps  in  Italy,  for  I 
too,  you  know. 
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HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  July  29,  197.  ^ 


'  REPRESENT  STIVES 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  presently  conducting  hearings  on 
legislation  to  provide  the  D  strict  of 
Columbia  with  voting  representation  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  Such  representa- 
tion is  long  overdue  to  the  three-quarters 
of  a  million  residents  of  Washington. 
Passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
granting  District  of  Columbia  as  many 
House  Meml)ers  as  it  would  be  entitled  to 
if  it  were  a  State  and  two  Senators  would 
be  a  particularly  fitting  action  for  this 
Bicentennial  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  cosponsoring  this  im- 
portant measure. 

In  this  regard,  I  call  the  attmtion  of 
the  House  to  a  recent  editorliil  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  whl;h  excel- 
lently states  *he  case  for  full  va  ting  rep- 
resentation for  District  of  CoUmbia. 

The  article  follows : 
( Prom  the  Christian  Science  Mi  inltor, 
June  20. 1975] 
D.C. — Last  Colony  in  Amer  ;ca 

There  remains  a  vestigial  colonj ,  of  sorts, 
within  U.S.  borders.  This  is  the  lUstrlct  of 
Columbia,  where  740.000  Amerlcani  live  next 
to  the  seat  oX  federal  government,  but  never 
have  had  voting  representation  In  ;he  House 
or  Senate. 

Being  argued  now  before  a  Houie  Judici- 
ary subcommittee  are  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  give  D.C. 
two  senators  and  two  representatives.  Such 
measures  have  failed  In  the  past,  but  with 
today s  need  for  increased  citizen  participa- 
tion and  openness  In  government  the  rea- 
sons for  passage  seem  clearer. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  whljch  has  a 
larger  poptiUtlon  than  10  states,  lias  been  a 
protectorat*    of    the    federal    bureaucracy 
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since  Founding-Father  times.  The  23rd 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  1961  fi- 
nally enabled  District  residents  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections.  Legislation  in  1968 
provided  for  an  elected  school  board,  and  two 
years  later  Congress  created  the  post  ot  non- 
voting DC.  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. After  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  local  government  home  rule,  the 
District  this  year  got  Its  first  elected  mayor 
and  city  council  since  1871. 

Critics  In  the  Senate  fear  a  lessening  of 
their  voting  power  as  well  as  the  potential 
for  Increased  Democratic  predominance  In 
that  body  if  the  measure  passes.  But  such 
purely  political  considerations  must  be  laid 
aside,  especially  In  light  of  recent  moves  to 
guarantee  tlie  rights  of  minority  voters  In 
many  Southern  states  through  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  D.C.  population  is  black. 

District  Mayor  Walter  Washington  gave  the 
best  argument  for  extending  full  representa- 
tion to  the  D.C.  populace:  "Residents  of  the 
District  have  carried  out  their  responslbUltles 
as  citizens.  They  pay  federal  and  local  taxes, 
they  fight  and  die  in  our  country's  wars,  they 
live  under  laws  enacted  for  them  by  Con- 
gress. .  .  .  They  are  indeed  entitled  to  their 
full  rights,  the  rights  enjoyed  by  all  other 
citizens  of  the  nation." 

What  better  time  than  this  bicentennial 
year  to  grant  full  citizenship  to  the  last 
colony? 


CONSTITUENT  SERVICE  FUND 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  coNNEcncirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  197 S 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary of  1974,  I  entered  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  lengthy  discussion  of  my 
Intention  to  establish  a  constituent  serv- 
ice fund  to  help  underwrite  the  costs  of 
providing  my  Fifth  District  of  Connecti- 
cut constituency  with  the  kind  of  com- 
munications and  services  which  I  feel 
they  deserve. 

I  also  feel  strongly  that  they  have  a 
right  to  a  full  disclosure  of  this  fund  and 
how  it  is  used.  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  fund,  I  requested  and  obtained  a 
complete  and  detailed  opinion  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  covering  every 
aspect  of  the  proposed  fund  raising  and 
expenditures.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  fimd  met  every  legal  and  ethical 
requirement. 

The  IRS  opinion  was  entered  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  made  public 
along  with  my  intention  to  proceed  with 
the  fund.  I  have  since  then  entered  peri- 
odic reports  in  the  Record  giving  a  com- 
plete accoimting  of  the  operation  of  the 
fimd  for  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public. 

I  have  found  the  fund  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  in  enabling  me  to  carry 
out  the  kind  of  constituent  communica- 
tion and  sei-vice  program  I  believe  the 
residents  of  my  district  deserve  and  I 
want  to  extend  my  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  many  individuals  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  make  this  program  possible. 

Contributions  to  the  fund  are  accepted 
only  from  individuals  and  are  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  $200  annually.  This  year, 
52  people  have  contributed  a  total  of  $8,- 
952  to  the  fund.  Forty-one  of  these  have 
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given  the  maximum  $200,  seven  have 
contributed  $100,  and  $52  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  miscellaneous  contributions. 

The  following  account  covers  the  oper- 
ation of  my  constituent  service  fund 
from  January  1.  1975  to  July  18,  1975: 

RECEIPTS 

Forty-one   individuals   at   maximum 

$200   $8,200 

Seven  Individuals  at  JlOO 700 

Miscellaneous  contributions 52 

Total  receipts 8,962 

ExpENDrrtnjEs 
Printing  expenses:  supplies,  labor, 
and  so  forth,  for  newsletters  and 

notices _ 2,  398.  59 

Staff  reimbursements  and  ex- 
penses   49.50 

Mobile  office  maintenance  and  op- 
eration         514.49 

Miscellaneous  office  expenses 122.39 

Travel  reimbursement  to  Ronald  A. 
Sarasin,  Member  of  Congress,  be- 
tween Washington  and  Connecti- 
cut   579.02 

Public  forum  and  town  coordinator 

expenses   85.99 

Post  office  box  rental 33.40 

Fifth    District    Club    contributors 

functions   179.61 

Total   expienditures 3,962.89 

July   18,  1975  balance 4,989.11 


OILMAN  SEEKS  TO  CONTROL  GRAIN 
EXPORTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  require  re- 
view by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Congress  of  certain  grain  export  con- 
tracts. 

TTie  main  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  provide  congressional  oversight  for 
our  export  policies  and  to  avoid  any 
future  manipulations  of  our  grain  ex- 
port markets  in  such  a  manner  that 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
domestic  supply  and  economy. 

This  call  for  prior  approval  of  large 
grain  sales  contracts  will  give  Congress 
an  effective  voice  In  assessing  the  Impact 
of  such  sales  on  our  national  needs. 
Under  this  proposal,  all  single  sales  con- 
tracts of  500,000  metric  tons  or  more  and 
the  cumulative  sales  of  5,000,000  metric 
tons  in  a  single  market  year  would  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  a  20-day  congressional  re- 
view period  with  the  right  of  disapproval. 

Some  of  the  past  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  allowing  mas- 
sive grain  sales  by  several  large  grain 
exporting  corporations  have  resulted  In 
actions  that  have  hurt  both  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  By  establishing  this 
monitoring  and  approval  authority  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  this  bill 
will  avoid  any  possible  claims  of  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

In  addition,  the  extension  of  the  exlst- 
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ing  policy  provisions  under  this  act  to 
the  sale  of  raw  forms  of  wheat,  com, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  soy- 
beans, and  soybean  meal  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  comprehensive  export 
administration.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  can  determine  that 
certain  export  volumes  that  are  lower 
than  those  specifically  restricted  under 
this  act  are  in  fact  significant  enough  to 
be  channeled  through  the  approval  proc- 
ess. The  Secretary  could  determine  that 
certain  volumes  contribute  to  an  increase 
in  domestic  prices  or  domestic  shortages 
and  that  such  price  increases  or  short- 
ages will  have  a  serious  adverse  impact 
on  the  economy. 

Admittedy,  our  grain  exports  play  an 
ever-increasing  role  in  providing  help 
with  our  Nation's  balance  of  trade  and 
providing  economic  benefits  at  all  levels 
of  our  domestic  economy.  But  these  facts 
are  only  true  to  the  extent  that  these  ex- 
ports are  undertaken  responsibly  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  their  possible  im- 
pact on  our  domestic  economy.  We  must 
not  repeat  the  disastrous  transactions  in- 
volving 19  million  tons  of  grain  in  1972 
which  lead  to  dwindling  domestic  sup- 
plies and  to  a  new  round  of  rising  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 


OUR   MISSING     MEN 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF   M1SSOT7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  utmost  concern  and  urgency  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  the  people  of  America 
the  matter  of  our  MIA's  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  has  now  been  2>^  years  since  the 
Paris  agreement  on  ending  the  war  and 
restoring  peace  in  Vietnam  was  signed  by 
all  parties  involved  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  yet  to  Inf onn  us  on  the  fates 
of  the  1,300  or  so  persons  still  missing  as 
a  result  of  that  conflict. 

Article  8,  section  b,  of  the  January  27, 
1973,  Accords  specifically  stated  that — 

The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
Information  about  those  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing  in 
action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatriations 
of  the  remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  required  to  get  informa- 
tion about  those  still  considered  missing  In 
action. 

To  our  repeated  requests  for  action, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  always  given 
one  excuse  or  another.  In  response  to  as 
yet  another  recent  letter  from  several 
of  my  colleagues,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  now  linked  the  Issue  of  our  missing 
Americans  to  demands  for  contribution 
of  aid  for  the  post-war  reconstruction 
of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  In 
short,  they  are  indicating  that  they  will 
CXXI 1623— Part  20 
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not  resolve  this  problem  unless  we  give 
in  to,  what  I  can  only  term,  their  black- 
mail. 

The  inhumanity  of  this  attitude  is  in- 
tolerable when  one  considers  what  agon- 
ies the  families  of  those  1,300  missing 
men  must  be  undergoing.  It  is  tragic,  of 
course,  to  hear  of  the  death  of  a  loved 
one,  but  It  is  much  worse  to  have  to 
suffer  the  uncertainty  of  not  knowing 
whether  one's  husband,  father,  and/or 
son  is  alive  or  dead. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese live  up  to  their  word  and  we 
should  make  it  quite  clear  to  these  people 
that  we  will  not  even  consider  entering 
into  any  discussion  of  aid  or  trade  until 
such  time  that  they  will  have  given  a 
full  account  of  our  missing  men. 


THE  VERMONT  STORY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  beverage  container  deposit  legislation 
continues  to  evoke  controversy  in  State 
legislatuies  throughout  the  Nation.  Many 
Americans,  including  myself,  feel  such  a 
measure  should  be  adopted  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Peter  Franchot,  assistant  director  of 
the  Vermont  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  has  written  an  excellent  article 
on  Vermont's  experience  with  this  type 
of  legislation,  published  in  the  July  19 
issue  of  Environmental  Action  magazine. 
I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues  may 
benefit  from  the  insight  expressed  in  this 
article,  so  I  include  it  at  this  time: 
The  Vermont  Story 
(By  Peter  Franchot) 

When  I  think  of  bottles,  I  think  of  lobby- 
ists. Anyone  who  has  worked  to  get  a  bottle 
biU  through  a  state  legislature  or  a  city  coun- 
cil has  had  to  wonder  how  so  many  lobbyists 
ran  pop  up  to  oppose  a  bill  that  simply 
proposes  to  reduce  waste.  Despite  their  rela- 
tive success  this  year,  I  have  a  prediction 
for  the  industries  which  do  such  intense,  ex- 
pensive, and  persistent  lobbying  against  bot- 
tle bills  around  the  country:  their  technical 
and  legal  experts  are  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
In  ten  years  bottle  laws  will  be  working  In 
a  majority  of  the  states.  The  public  is  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  the  "con- 
venience" of  overpackaging  Is  really  cheating 
them  out  of  dollars  and  Uttering  the  land. 
The  public  Is  fed  up  with  the  legislative 
process  being  controlled  by  special  interest 
lobbyists.  The  beer  and  soda  Interests  are 
learning  that  an  informed  public  will  not 
tolerate  such  conscious  waste  as  throwaway 
bottles  and  cans.  And  they  are  learning  that 
the  public  will  not  subsidize  a  private  policy 
of  waste  by  publicly  financing  recycling  op- 
erations. 

Many  of  you  know  that  Vermont  achieved 
a  significant  victory  in  1975  with  passage  of 
strengthening  amendments  to  a  1973  bottle 
bill.  When  the  original  Vermont  law  went 
into  effect  in  September  1973,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  something  was  awry.  The  orig- 
inal law  required  a  minimum  five-cent  de- 
posit on  the  180  million  soda  and  beer  con- 
tainers sold  in  this  rural  state.  The  law  man- 
dated that  aU  the  bottles  and  cans  be  clearly 
marked  with  a  label — "Vermont  5  cents  Re- 
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fund."  Unfortunately,  the  law  did  not  ban 
flip-top  cans  or  throwaways.  The  legislature 
and  the  public  Innocently  assumed  that  In- 
dustry would  comply  with  the  Intent  of  the 
law  and  market  their  products  in  reflUable 
bottles.  Only  the  soda  industry  moved  slowly 
Into  refill  ables. 

The  major  beer  companies,  particularly 
Budweiser  and  Schlitz,  which  control  the 
market  in  Vermont,  refused — and  to  this 
day  refuse — to  supply  their  premium  beer  In 
12-oui;ce  six-packs  of  refiUables.  They  say 
the  public  doesn't  want  reflllables.  Thus,  for 
the  first  18  mouths  of  the  law,  consumers 
and  grocers  were  burdened  with  the  worst  of 
tv.o  systems.  Consumers  had  to  pay  handling 
cobts  and  deposiib  on  throwaway  bottles  and 
cans  and  were  denied  the  savings  of  refillable 
bottles.  Millions  of  throwaways  were  re- 
deemed at  the  stores  only  to  be  trucked  to 
the  dump.  Grocers  had  to  handle  and  sort 
more  than  75  varieties  of  brands  and  sizes 
of  beer  alone — all  of  which  ended  up  in  the 
dump. 

Brewers  and  distributors  clearly  manipu- 
lated the  marketplace  by  withholding  re- 
fiUables and  raising  prices.  Vermont's  gov- 
ernor, Thomas  Salmon,  was  prompted  to  say, 
"It's  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  distributors 
have  decided  to  price  their  beer  high  to  cre- 
ate public  anger  and  an  outcry  for  repeal 
of  the  law."  These  tactics  became  a  public 
relations  disaster  for  opponents  of  the 
bottle  law.  Hoping  to  repeal  the  law  by  feed- 
ing the  economic  fears  of  Vermonters  caught 
in  a  combined  recession  and  inflation,  the 
brewers  and  distributors  instead  created  hos- 
tUlty.  The  press  and  public  viewed  them  as 
out-of-state  agitators  trying  to  hamstring  a 
popular  law. 

In  1974  there  were  efforts  to  pass  Oregon's 
ban  on  flip-top  cans  and  its  preferential  lower 
deposit  on  reflllables.  The  amendments 
passed  the  Vermont  House  but  lost  at  the 
11th  hour  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  summer  of  1974  the  state  high- 
way department  published  results  of  a  litter 
survey  Indicating  a  sharp  reduction  In  road- 
side litter.  Simultaneously  brewers  and  gro- 
cers rallied  by  taking  advantage  of  a  dip  in 
beer  tax  revenues  to  feed  the  fears  of  Ver- 
monters caught  in  a  nationwide  recession- 
inflation.  They  hoped  the  law  would  be 
caught  in  an  environmental  "backlash"  and 
repealed  during  the  1976  session. 

There  were  two  basic  proposals  In  the  1975 
session.  One  was  a  much  celebrated  "solid 
waste  management"  bill.  The  bill  went  no- 
where and  In  fact  lost  many  of  Its  sponsors 
when  they  learned  It  would  have  repealed  the 
bottle  law.  The  second  bill,  which  eventually 
passed,  amended  the  1973  law  by  banning 
flip-top  cans  and  throwaway  glass  bottles 
after  January  1,  1976,  later  changed  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977  in  the  Senate. 

Tlie  bill  svuvived  a  treacherous  parliamen- 
tary voyage  through  committees.  Industry 
lobbyists  paraded  before  the  House  Natural 
Resources  Committee  and  argued  that  the 
bottle  law  was  an  "economic  disaster"  for 
Vermont  and  that  H.  228  would  make  it 
worse.  Tliey  said  the  law  did  not  reduce  litter 
and  that  reflllables  were  not  cheaper  to  the 
consumer. 

The  committee  remained  unconvinced  and 
voted  the  bill  out  favorably.  An  unsympa- 
thetic Speaker  of  the  House  then  routed  the 
bill  to  a  supposed  graveyard,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  same  industry 
lobbyists  repeated  their  arguments  there  for 
two  solid  days  of  testimony — producing  a 
$12,000  "economic  analysis"  of  the  bottle 
law  done  by  a  University  of  Vermont  profes- 
sor which  has  proved  an  embarrassment  even 
to  opponents  of  the  bottle  law. 

Thinking  that  the  bill  had  been  talked  to 
death  since  adjournment  was  near,  the  com- 
mittee chairman  allowed  the  bill  to  b«  voted 
out  favorably  seven  to  four.  On  the  floor  of 
the  House,  an  overwhelming  vote  In  favor 
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of  the  bUl  sent  It  to  the  Senau 
of  the  law  were  visibly  shocked 
the  vote — 110  to  31 — and  leglsU 
could  only  explain  It  by  saylnj 
widespread  public  support  for 
Vermonters. 

Industry  lobbyists,  reinforced 
rivals  from  various  associations 
ton,    concentrated   on    the 
Resources   Committee.   The 
statistics   and   negative   analyse  s 
sented  through  Ave  days  of  te 
committee   voted  6-0   in   favor 
Then  the  bill  ran  into  its  mos 
obstacle  in  the  last  week  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Commltte.  The 
mittee  voted  four  to  two  to 
over  the  summer  and  do  an  _. 

Industry  lobbyists  started  to  _ 
for  the  first  time  In  recent  hlsto:  y 
removed  from  a  committee's  ji 
vote  of  the  Senate.  After  hours 
bate,  the  motion  "to  relieve"  ^ 
17-13  vote.  Legislative  observers 
bergasted.  Later  that  day  the 
was  moved  up  one  year  to  Jj 
and  the  bill  passed  29  to  one. 
signed  the  bill  on  April  30,   1 
joined  Oregon  In  having  the  ii 
est  bottle  laws. 

It  Is  Important  to  review  the  _ 
resulted  in  the  1975  Legislative 
did  H.  328  pass  in  Vermont  and 
tie  bills  get  nixed  In  other  state 
First,  litter  Is  an  emotional  i 
mont.   Throwaways   really   were 
and  It  irritated  everybody.  Parmei  s 
of   picking   bottles  out   of   their 
the  tourist  industry  recognized  tl 
disadvantages  of  unsightly  litter, 
three  months  count  before  the 
same  three  months  after  the  law 
Dept.  of  Highways'  report  on   1 
road  found  a  76  percent  reductic 
and  cans.  Additionally,  only  25  pe 
6082   cans  and   bottles   were   Ve 
cent  refunds — the  rest  had  been 
by  out-of-state  tourists.  Barrels 
declined  33  percent.  The  state's 
cllned  more  than  $40,000  with 
additional  savings  to  the  local 
The   state   report   was   a    de\. 
to  the  industry's  claims  that 
not  "effective  "  In  reducing  litter 
Second,    the    major    argument 
nents  of  the   bottle  law — that  1 
affected  beer  sales  and  state  tax 
fell  apart.  While  brewers  tried  to 
bottle  law  for  a  dip  in  beer  tax  n 
Tax    Conamlssioner   of   Vermont 
letter  Indicating  that  the  dip  in 
erage  excise  tax  revenue  followl 
coincided   with   dips   in   other   ( 
cigarettes,  hard  liquor,  gasoline. 
He  attributed  only  a  small  part 
cllne  to  transition  to  a  deposit 
Despite  misleading  claims  i" 
Brewers   Association   and   the 
tail   Grocers   Association,    the   1  . 
economic  effects  did  not  convince 
or  their  legislators.  In  fact  the 
great  public  support  in  Vermont, 
of  Vermonters  wrote  their  leglslat 
port  H.  228.  During  the  bleakest 
law  in   the   winter  of   1974.  a  j. 
Vermonters  found  only  31  percer  t 
of  repealing  it.  That  percentage  ha  3 
tially  declined  as  the  state  recover  i 
dl.sastrous  tourist  sea.son  of  1974 
mental     coalitions     and     consu. 
joined  the  Vermont  Farm  Bureau 
of  Women  Voters,  the  Vermont  L_ 
ell.  and  the  League  of  Cities  and 
support  the  bill. 

To  the  consternation  of  the 
tall    Grocers    Association,    all 
in   the   Vermont   House   of 
strongly  supported   H.   228.   One 
have  got  to  have  the  guts  to  s 
those  big  beer  companies  and  say 
to  .sell  their  beer  in  refillable 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  said  on  the  floor:  "The  law  is  here  to 
stay  and  reflUables  should  be  forced  to  make 
the  law  workable." 

Several  brewers  actually  broke  ranks  and 
offered  their  product  In  reflUables — at  con- 
siderable savings  to  the  consumer.  Carling 
Black  Label  led  the  dissident  beer  companies 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  15  percent  jump 
in  sales  during  the  first  six  months  of  1974. 
Labatt  of  Canada  and  Schaeffer  have  fol- 
lowed as  did  several  others. 

Significantly,  the  law  and  its  strengthen- 
ing amendments  received  solid  editorial  sup- 
port from  Vermont  newspapei-s.  Headlines 
from  the  last  two  years  indicate  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  press  followed  the  issue: 
■  Lobbyist's  SIOO.OOO  offer  on  bottle  bill  re- 
vealed "  .  .  .  "Beer  buys  legislative  hockey 
trip"  .  .  .  'Deposit  law  talked  to  death  by 
lobbyists"  .... 

Adding  grist  to  the  wheel,  the  law  sur- 
vived a  court  case  brought  In  April  1974  by 
seven  retail  grocers  who  alleged  that  bottle 
legislation  caused  severe  economic  damage. 
The  court  ruled  that  "evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient to  show  severe  and  substantial  loss  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  mandatory  provi- 
sion of  ;he  minimum  deposit  law. 

Organized  labor  in  Vermont  supported 
the  bottle  law.  Natiohally,  labor  and  big  bus- 
iness have  joined  hands  to  defeat  bottle 
legislation  by  arguing  that  65.000  jobs  are 
at  stake.  In  Vermont  we  have  gained  Jobs 
from  the  bottle  law  because  we  have  no  glass 
or  can  manufacturers.  Even  .so.  labor  offi- 
cials strongly  opposed  the  bottle  law  until 
a  vote  by  the  rank  and  file  forced  them  to 
support  it. 

Labor,  the  press,  a  determined  public,  and 
the  validity  of  the  bottle  law  itself  com- 
bined for  Vermont's  1975  victory.  Victories 
in  other  states  will  follow. 
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ing  that  only  the  handful  of  people  In  the 
galleries  know  what  they  really  said,  they 
are  content  to  make  a  garbled  statement  so 
long  as  they  later  make  the  Record  precise 
"After  you  fix  your  senator's  mistakes,"  says 
one  aide,  "you  may  have  to  call  the  staff  of 
the  other  senator  and  say,  'How  about  chang- 
ing your  guy  to  saying  something  else  so 
my  guy  will  make  sense?'  You're  not  sup- 
posed to  change  the  contents  of  the  Record 
but  we  do."  The  benefit  of  revision  can  lead 
to  sloppy  habits.  One  congressman  com- 
plained that  something  he  had  said  in  an 
interview  with  the  Nader  Congress  Project 
was  used  (accurately)  in  his  profile;  "I'm 
used  to  amending  my  remarks,"  he  lamented 
But  even  woroc,  changes  in  content  can  mean 
changes  in  the  law,  since  courts  trying  to 
determine  'legi.slatlve  intent"  may  turn  to 
the  congressional  debate  to  see  what  Con- 
greos  had  in  mind. 


July  29,  1975 


CONGRESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  AIDS 
FOREST  FIRE  CONTROLS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  29,  1975 


AN    ACCURATE    CONGRESSIONAL 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
570,  581,  and  630,  mandating  a  more  ver- 
batim account  of  floor  proceedings  in  the 
CoNCREssroNAL  RECORD,  I  am  introducing 
into  the  Record  pertinent  items  which 
have  been  written  on  this  issue. 

In  1972,  the  Ralph  Nader  Congress 
project  issued  its  first  publication,  "Who 
Runs  Congi'ess,"  written  by  Mark  Green, 
James  Fallows,  and  David  Zwick. 

The  authors,  encouraging  readers  to 
learn  more  about  Congress,  assert  that 
the  Congressional  Record  is  the  most 
useful  som'ce  of  congressional  activity. 
They  also  say  that  the  practice  of  editing 
or  deleting  remarks  which  change  the 
content  of  the  debate  can  mean  changes 
in  the  law  when  interpreted  by  the  courts. 
A  portion  of  these  comments  follows: 

Even  the  parts  of  ihe  Record  which  appear 
to  be  chronicles  of  the  day's  debate  are  far 
from  accurate.  Under  a  ritual  known  as  Privi- 
lege to  Revise  and  Extend,  members  are  able 
to  edit  their  remarks  Into  coherence — or  de- 
lete them — before  they  are  committed  to 
print.  Without  this  review,  said  one  con- 
gressman, the  Record  "would  be  leally  sad 
reading  the  next  day— the  best  comic  book 
you  ever  saw."  What  this  savs  about  the 
caliber  of  actual  floor  debate  does  not  seem 
to  sink  into  the  congressmen.  Instead,  know- 


Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  publicly  recognize 
the  fine  leadership  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
provided  in  meeting  a  serious  problem 
we  in  .southern  California  have. 

In  HR.  8773,  Department  of  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  bill, 
1976,  funds  are  provided  for  the  fuel 
modification  programs  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia forests.  The  money  will  be  used 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Last  year  a  devastating  forest  fire 
•swept  throufih  a  segment  of  the  San 
Bernardino  National  Forest.  More  than 
16.000  acres  of  valuable  watershed  tim- 
ber and  brush  were  destroyed.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  was  no  loss  of  life.  In  1971,  a 
fire  in  the  same  area  burned  3.000  acres. 
Every  year  we  have  a  forest  fire  some- 
where in  southein  California. 

To  my  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
logical  course  of  action  for  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  to  have  taken  to  enable  it  to 
more  quickly  control  forest  fires  would 
have  been  to  expand  the  fuel  manage- 
ment programs  it  had  planned.  The  For- 
est Service  has  proposed  a  fine  fuel  break 
program  for  the  San  Bernardino  Na- 
tional Forest  which  will  eventually  be  95 
miles  long,  but  to  date,  only  11  miles  h3ve 
been  constructed. 

I  v/as  amazed  to  learn  that  no  mone.v 
for  fuel  management  pros?ram'j  in  south- 
ern California  forests  in  fi.scal  year  1976 
was  requested  by  the  Forest  Service.  For- 
tunately, under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Yates,  the  seriousness  of  the  forest 
fire  control  problem  we  have  was  recog- 
nized and  now  Congress,  by  passing  H.R. 
8773.  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing 
the  Federal  Government's  priority  for 
providing  better  means  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  a  forest  fire  when  it  becomes 
uncontrolleJ.  All  of  us  who  live  in  south- 
ern California  welcome  the  work  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  hope  the  Forest  Service  will  follow 
the  subcommittee's  lead  in  support  of  this 
vital  effort. 


FORT  DIX  AND  ONE  STATION 
UNIT  TRAINING 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Army  has  requested  appropriations  to 
implement  one  station  unit  training  for 
basic  and  advanced  training  courses.  In 
order  to  put  this  plan  into  effect,  the 
Army  has  proposed  that  basic  training 
units  stationed  at  Fort  Dix.  N.J..  be 
moved  to  Fort  McClellan.  Ala.,  and  Fort 
Benning,  Ga. 

By  making  this  move,  the  Army  will  be 
removing  its  only  basic  training  base  in 
the  Northeast  United  States,  which  could 
have  detrimental  effects  on  Army  re- 
cruiting efforts,  and  thus  the  All-Volun- 
teer Army.  Fort  Dix  is  also  strategically 
located  near  major  highway,  rail,  mili- 
tary, and  civil  airport  facilities  and  is, 
therefore,  a  vital  link  in  our  defense  net- 
work. 

Removal  of  these  training  units  from 
Fort  Dix  will  also  leave  New  Jersey,  which 
is  already  staggering  under  12  percent 
unemployment,  with  tlie  prospect  of  los- 
ing as  many  as  3,000  more  jobs. 

The  editorial  below,  from  the  July  5, 
1975,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  ac- 
curately reflects  my  concerns  about  this 
matter  and  those  of  many  area  resi- 
dents. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
editorial  with  care  and  to  closely  ex- 
amine tlie  arguments  presented: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Julys,  1975] 

Hostile  Fort  Dix  Move 

The  Pentagon's  vision  is  woefully  unpaired 
If  It  persists  with  plans  to  move  military 
training  from  Port  Dix  to  two  southern 
states.  If  the  Army  didn't  have  such  a  facility 
in  the  Northeast  now.  It  should  be  putting 
one  here. 

In  the  era  of  the  volunteer  Army,  defense 
planners  have  come  up  with  the  one  unit 
concept  that  has  basic  and  advanced  train- 
ing in  one  place.  The  aim  Is  to  lessen  costs 
over  the  long  run. 

Costs  are  Important.  But  as  with  the  fun- 
damental decision  to  go  with  the  more  ex- 
pensive volunteer  Army,  costs  are  not  the 
sole  basis  for  sound  judgment.  In  this  case 
the  Army  is  withdrawing  training  from  the 
Northeast  where  a  healthy  percentage  of  re- 
cruits are  di-awn. 

For  the  Army  to  pull  out  of  Port  Dix  where 
some  $80  million  In  construction  has  taken 
place  in  the  recent  past  is  economically  uu- 
soimd.  New  facilities  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
and  Fort  McClennan,  Ala.,  would  cost  about 
5224  million. 

The  military  seems  to  be  developing  a 
penchant  for  locating  facilities  in  states 
whose  congressional  delegations  show  suit- 
able openhanded  appreciation,  since  climate 
is  not  as  decisive  a  factor  in  the  modern 
Army.  The  Army's  bills,  however,  are  paid  by 
all  voters,  not  just  southern  ones. 

The  proposed  withdrawal  of  the  only  in- 
fantry training  center  in  the  Northeast 
comes  poorly  timed  at  the  start  of  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration.  Could  the  move  be, 
along  with  plans  to  close  the  Frankford  Ar- 
senal, this  area's  reward  for  a  long-standing 
tradition  of  dedication  to  the  nation's 
defense? 

There's  one  last  Irony.  Only  two  other 
states  get  back  from  the  Federal  Government 
as  few  tax  dollars  as  does  New  Jersey.  For 
every  $i  returned  to  the  state.  New  Jersey 
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taxpayers  pay  $1.48.  In  contrast,  Georgia  gets 
$1  back  for  every  79  cents  In  federal  taxes 
and  Alabama  $1  for  each  66  cents. 

With  one  of  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  in  the  nation.  New  Jersey  stands  to 
lose  3,000  jobs  from  this  transfer  of  opera- 
tions from  Fort  Dix.  The  decision  comes 
close  to  the  military  biting  a  hand  that  feeds 
It. 

Army  planners  would  be  hard  put  to  devise 
a  more  hostile  act  and  at  a  worse  time. 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  short 
time  the  Congress  is  expected  to  act  on 
legislation  aimed  at  deterring  the  mass 
influx  of  illegal  aliens  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  apparent  that  these  aliens — 
estimated  at  over  2V2  million  per  year  by 
the  Immigration  Service — are  having  a 
marked  effect  on  the  U.S.  economy,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  people. 

In  addressing  this  issue,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  present  law  does  not 
penalize  employers  who  hire  Illegal 
aliens.  Thus,  attracted  by  jobs,  these 
aliens  enter  the  United  States. 

One  company,  tlie  National  Can  Corp., 
has  instituted  a  new  policy  to  insure 
against  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens.  Appli- 
cations now  question  a  proposed  employ- 
ees' legal  status.  Signs  stating  the  com- 
pany policy  have  been  posted.  By  dis- 
couraging aliens,  America's  business  sec- 
tor can  act  voluntarily  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  illegal  aliens  entering  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  this  action  and  respect- 
fully request  tliat  the  following  state- 
ment issued  by  the  National  Can  Corp., 
be  included  at  this  time: 
National  Can  Enacts  Measures  To  iNstrRE 

Against     Hiring     Illegal     Aliens — Heads 

Drive  To  Recruit  Otheb  Business  To  Do 

the  Same 

Chicago,  III.,  April  11. — With  unemploy- 
ment at  an  all-time  high  since  the  depression. 
National  Can  Corporation  announced  today 
that  it  is  enacting  measures  to  insure  against 
the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens. 

According  to  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Service,  It  is  the  first  major  U.S.  corpora- 
tion to  publicly  adopt  such  a  policy. 

Fi-ank  W.  Considine,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  National  Can,  In  making 
the  announcement  at  the  corporation's  an- 
nual meeting  In  Chicago,  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  policy.  National  Can  would 
spearhead  a  drive  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Immigration  Service  to  get  other  com- 
panies to  adopt  similar  measures.  Considine 
personally  wUl  head  up  the  drive. 

General  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service,  said 
that  a  concerted  effort  by  all  of  business  not 
to  employ  Illegal  aliens  would  help  to  open 
up  more  than  one  million  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed U.S.  workers  within  a  matter  of 
months;  It  could  make  available  over  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years  an  additional  two  mil- 
lion or  more  jobs. 

"The  time  when  our  nation  could  absorb 
the  world's  unemployment  Is  long  past,"  Con- 
sidine said  in  making  his  announcement. 
"I  don't  see  how  we  can  any  longer  justify 
taking  lightly  the  hiring  of  people  who  enter 
the  country  Illegally,  violating  our  laws,  when 
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so  many  of  our  own  people  are  begging  for 
jobs." 

Considine  stated  that  government  statis- 
tics show  that  Ulegal  aliens  don't  just  occupy 
the  low  paying,  unwanted  jobs. 

"Quite  to  the  contrary,"  he  said.  "Illegal 
aliens  hold  jobs  throughout  our  entire 
employment  stream. 

"It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  one 
million  Illegal  alien.«  are  In  New  York:  mare 
than  half  a  million  In  Chicago."  Considine 
continued.  "You  can  be  sure  that  the  people 
employed  in  these  areas  aren't  harvesting 
crops." 

According  to  the  Immigration  Service,  more 
than  two  and  one-half  million  Illegal  aliens 
come  into  the  United  States  each  year.  Tl^ey 
arrive  from  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world. 

As  unemployment  In  Europe  continues  to 
grow,  the  number  of  Ulegal  aliens  migrating 
to  this  country  Is  expected  to  rise. 

According  to  General  Chapman,  the  surest 
way  of  shutthig  them  out  Is  to  turn  off  the 
magnet  that  attracts  them  here  .  .  .  jobs. 

"This  is  what  we  r.re  trying  to  encourage 
mnjor  corporations  to  do."  General  Chapman 
said.  "This  is  why  National  Can's  public 
policy  and  leadership  role  in  this  vital  Issue  Is 
so  Important  to  our  solution  to  the  Illegal 
alien  problem." 

National  Can  Is  listing  on  all  of  its  em- 
ployment forms,  both  temporary  and 
permanent,  salaried  and  hourly,  the  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  have  the  legal  right  to  be  In 
this  country?" 

It  is  posting  signs  in  each  of  Its  plants, 
informing  workers  of  the  company's  policy 
on  the  employment  of  Ulegal  aliens.  It  is 
informing  each  of  Its  employees  that  it  is 
cooperating  fully  with  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  and  that  plants  will  be  open  for 
regular  Immigration  inspection. 

"This  puts  the  illegal  alien  on  notice  that 
National  Can  Is  one  company  to  avoid," 
General  Chapman  said. 

"If  more  corporations  would  SMlopt  this 
policy  it  would  eventually  transmit  to  the 
Illegal  alien  that  there  are  no  jobs  for  them 
here.  It  would  discourage  them  from  coming 
to  America  on  an  Illegal  basis." 

The  General  said  that  Illegal  aliens  who 
were  employed  at  company  plants  posting 
this  information  would  most  likely  leave. 

"They  know  that  sooner  or  later  with  our 
regular  Inspections  that  they  would  be 
detected."  he  said. 

Considine  stated  that  this  Is  of  course 
National  Can's  goal  ...  to  open  up  more  jobs 
for  legal  residents. 

"If  we  can  do  something  to  help  ease  the 
unemployment  problem  in  the  U5.,"  Con- 
sidine said,  "then  we  feel  that  we  wUl  have 
truly  accomplished  something. 

"Our  goal  Is  to  put  the  U.S.  worker  back  to 
work,  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  feel  that  this 
program  with  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service 
Is  an  Important  step  in  the  right  direction." 

National  Can  Corporation  has  62  plants 
across  the  U.S.  It  employs  over  14,000  people. 
In  addition  to  Its  U.S.  plants,  the  company 
has  12  plants  overseas.  Its  1974  annual  sales 
were  $710  mUlion. 


PARAMOUNT  JAYCEE  OF  THE  YEAR 
BOB  SCHREMP 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  Paramount,  Calif.,  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  Bob  Schremp 
In  its  comer.  For  Bob.  the  chartering 
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president  of  the  Paramount 
administrative  aide  to  the 
the  California  Jaycees,  is  a 
year-old  whose  achieve~ients 

This  year  alone  he  was  napied 
of  America's  Outstanding 
Outstanding  Member  of  th< 
Committee  for  the  California 
and  Outstanding  State  Chairinan 
California  Jaycees.  Also,  his 
of  Paramoimt  named  him  Jdycee 
Year   1974-75  and  presentee 
the    Distinguished    Sei'vice 
1974. 

Because  of  his  keen  inter 
people.  Bob  has  received  nunlerous 
tions  for  his  youth  work.  Foi 
years  he  has  been  a  chief 
the  Special  Olympics  in  southeast 
Angeles   and    was 
Washington,  D.C..  Special 
an  Outstanding  Young  Man 

A  self-made  and  self-empjoy 
Bob  is  never  too  busy  to  take 
worthy  project.  Community 
avocation.  Beloved  by  his  friejids 
fraternal   associates,   Bob 
appointed  by  Mayor  Ted  Mosier 
on  the  Bicentennial  Commission 
city  of  Paramount.  With 
tive  ideas  and  his  ability 
ball,  I  know  Paramount's 
celebrations  will  be  special. 

Bob  Schremp  is  selfless  in 
to  make  his  community  a  better 
live  and  to  work,  and  I  am  p  roud 
many  contributions  to  the  better 
our  civic  life. 
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CONGRESSMAN  BALDUS   DN  CAN- 
NING LID  SHORTA  3E 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEjiTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1975 
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Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker 
like  to  bring  to  the  House's 
serious  problem  that  people 
District  of  Wisconsin  are 
taining  carming  lids.  The 
same  everywhere;  there  is 
supply  of  canning  jars,  but 
foimd. 

Canning  lid  shortages  w 
have  trouble  establishing 
Congress  faced  with  energy 
job  shortages,  housing  shor 
fiation.  So  allow  me  to  sim 
what  is  at  stake  here  for 
family  of  the  Third  District. 

Canning  is  not  new  to  the 
daughters  of  an  agricultura 
western  Wisconsin.  Lately, 
has  assumed  importance 
a  more  timeworn  tradition.  Ii 
able  self-help  tool  utilized  b; 
come,  farmpeople  to  offset 
effects  of  inflation. 

Dairy  farming  is  the  most 
sive  form  of  agriculture  in 
day:  The  average  dairy  farn 
times  the  electricity  it  did  20 
nitrogen-based  fertilizer  costs 
bled,  and  nearly  an  eighth  of 
try's  fuel  Is  burned  in  our  Na 
cultural  effort.  Skyrocketing 
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and  costs  of  production  have  forced  our 
farmers  and  rural  community  residents 
to  help  themselves  in  every  way  possible 
to  become  self-sufficient  and  efQcient. 

Canning  food  is  a  vital  part  of  that 
self-help  story.  Lids  are  a  vital  part  of 
canning  and  the  shortage  presently  sti- 
fling effort  is  causing  a  hardship.  As 
every  homemaker  knows,  the  peak  of  the 
canning  season  is  fast  approaching  and 
it  will  hurt  if  perishable  food  is  not  care- 
fully laid  away  to  prevent  winter — like 
the  proverbial  grasshopper — from  knock- 
ing on  the  door  with  its  hand  out  asking 
for  undeservedly  high  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  important  prob- 
lem. I  am  not  convinced  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  adequately  foreseen  the 
problem,  nor  dealt  with  it,  and  I  ask  you 
for  any  assistance  you  cr.n  give  these 
people.  Thank  you.  •> 


July  29,  1975 


THE  DAaiAGE  HAS  BEEN  DONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  opeaker,  I  am 
sure  that  many  Members  of  the  House 
are  well  aware  of  the  adverse  editorial 
reaction  to  recent  congressional  initia- 
tives in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  most 
notably  our  decision  last  week  to  pro- 
long the  arms  embargo  to  Turkey. 
Many  Americans  are  dismayed,  but 
hardly  surprised,  at  the  results  of  con- 
gressional diplomacy. 

There  is  no  indication  whatsoever 
that  our  vote  last  week  has,  or  will, 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  on  Cyprus,  re- 
lieve the  human  suffering  on  that  is- 
land, or  improve  our  relations  with  im- 
portant allies.  What  is  clear,  however,  is 
that  our  security  installations  in  Tur- 
key which,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  are  important  to  our  national 
security,  have  been  shut  down.  Turk- 
ish-American relations  are  at  their  low- 
est ebb  in  a  generation.  Congress  has 
scored  a  blow  against  the  administra- 
tion, we  may  have  upheld  the  "rule  of 
law"  at  least  as  it  pertains  to  Turkey 
and  the  United  States,  but  I  think  it  is 
questionable  indeed  whether  we  have 
served  the  national  interests  of  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord editorials  from  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Washington  Star-News  which, 
to  my  mind,  accurately  reflect  the  im- 
plications of  our  decision  last  week: 

[From  the  Washington-Star  News,  July  27, 

1975] 

The  Dauage  Has  Been  Done 

We  stUl  don't  know  the  full  extent  of  the 
destruction.  The  word  from  Ankara  so  far 
Is  only  that  Turkey's  bilateral  defense  trea- 
ties with  the  United  States  are  "no  longer 
valid,"  that  activities  on  20  American  bases  in 
Turkey  are  to  be  halted  forthwith  and  that 
the  Turkish  armed  forces  will  assume  con- 
trol of  the  installations  from  now  on.  Yet  this 
in  itself  is  quite  enough  to  Justify  the  Judg- 
ment of  President  Ford  that  the  refusal  of 
the  House  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  on  Turkey 
will   "do   the   most   serious   and    irreparable 


dcmage  to  the  vital  national  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States." 

The  debate  in  the  House  which  led  to  this 
result  was.  In  our  view,  anything  but  se- 
rious. To  the  extent  that  It  Involved  foreign 
policy  is.sues  at  all.  it  was  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  the  conflict  that  divides  our  Greek 
and  Turkish  allies  over  the  issue  of  Cyprus 
without  coutributing  anything  to  its  event- 
ual solution.  Rejection  of  the  administration 
proposal  for  a  partial  lifting  of  the  arms  ban 
was  certain  to  poison  Turkish -American  re- 
lation.s  and  lead  to  a  dismantling  of  bases 
which  Ls  in  the  interests  of  neither  nation  or 
of  NATO  as  a  whole.  It  wUl  do  nothing  to 
improve  our  relations  with  the  government 
in  Athens  as  long  as  Turkish  forces  remain 
In  Cyprus.  And  if  the  reaction  in  Ankara  Is 
any  Indicatioji,  that  will  be  a  very  long  time 
indeed. 

For  all  the  rhetoric  about  upholding  the 
lule  ol  law  and  the  "fundamental  principles 
of  American  foreign  policy,"  the  House  de- 
bate reeked  of  the  domestic  political  sensi- 
bilities of  the  members.  It  was  an  unthink- 
ing reaction  to  charges  that  the  American 
Congress  was  being  subjected  to  "blackmaU" 
over  the  matter  of  the  bases.  It  was,  perhaps 
above  all,  a  ham-handed  assertion  of  con- 
gressional prerogative  in  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs,  reflecting  a  general  hostility  to  the 
executive  branch,  and  particularly  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rbslnger's  oft-repeated  ob- 
jections to  congressional  intrusion  into  his 
domain. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  condone  the  per- 
formance of  the  Turkish  army  on  Cyprus  in 
the  past  year.  To  condemn  its  intervention 
as  "aggression,"  however,  is  to  blink  at  the 
facts:  The  Turkish  invasion  was  the  result 
of  a  military  coup  d'etat  against  the  legal 
government  In  Cyprus,  Inspired  by  the  ruling 
military  Junta  in  Athens,  backed  by  Greek 
arms  and  aimed  at  the  political  unification 
of  Cyprus  to  mainland  Greece.  As  a  guaran- 
tor of  Cyprus'  independence  under  the 
Zurich  agreement  of  1960.  Turkey  had  a  legal 
and  moral  right  to  intervene.  The  immediate 
result  was  not  only  to  restore  the  legal  gov- 
ernment of  Archbishop  Makarlos  in  Nico- 
.sia,  but  also  to  restore  democracy  in  Greece. 

Since  then,  the  problem  has  been  one  of 
finding  a  political  solution  on  Cyprus  that 
will  allow  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  180,000 
Greek  refugees  to  return  to  their  former 
homes,  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  for 
the  Turkish  minority  on  the  Island  and  to 
bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  invading 
Turkish  forces.  These  are  not  easy  things  to 
achieve  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  In 
the  atmoephere  of  bitter  hostility  to  which 
the  Congress  has  largely  contributed,  they 
may  well  be  impossible. 

I  From  the  Detroit  News,  July  28,  1975) 
House  Endangers  SEcdkity 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Represent.^- 
tlves  to  maintain  the  arms  embargo  against 
Turkey  Is  said  to  be  a  major  defeat  for  Presi- 
dent Ford,  who  campaigned  for  an  end  to 
the  embargo.  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
blow  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  denying  the  seriousness  of  the 
issue  which  brought  each  congressman  to  an 
agonizing,  personal  decision.  Also,  each  was 
subjected  to  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  a 
strong  Greek  ethnic  lobby. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  administration  . 
argued  that  imless  arms  supply  was  restored 
to  Turkey,  American  bases  in  that  country 
are  likely  to  be  closed  by  an  angry  Turkish 
government.  (Turkey  already  has  announced 
it  is  taking  control  of  all  twenty  U.S.  bases 
In  the  country.) 

On  the  other  band,  opponents  of  arms 
aid  took  the  position  that  Turkey  ought  to  be 
.spanked  for  violating  her  agreement  with 
this  country  by  using  American  weapons 
during  the  Invasion  of  Cyprus.  Some  went 
further  insisting  it  is  essential  that  countries 
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which  engage  In  aggression  with  American 
weapons  be  called  to  account. 

Strategic  pragmatists  have  a  different, 
and  disturbing,  view  of  the  problem.  Three 
of  the  U.S.  ba.ses  in  Turkey  are  of  critical 
importance.  At  Dlyarbaklr,  a  long-range 
radar  system  keeps  surveillance  over  Soviet 
missile  sites  inside  Russia.  It  would  give  first 
warning  of  a  missile  attack  on  the  United 
States.  At  Slnop,  there  is  a  mid-range  detec- 
tion system  which  monitors  Soviet  military 
movements  in  and  around  the  Black  Sea. 
And  at  Inclrllk  ii  a  front-line  Strategic  Air 
Command  base. 

If  Turkey  demands  removal  of  these  Instal- 
lations, how  ars  they  to  be  replaced?  How  is 
their  activity  to  be  accomplished  etticiently 
elsewhere? 

The  pragmatlst*  also  argue  the  Soviet 
Uiiion  will  be  the  chief  beneficiary  If  Turkey 
Is  carved  away  from  NATO,  thus  weakening 
tbe  eastern  defense  flank.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  reap  this  strategic  benefit  without  lift- 
ing a  finger. 

If  Ttirkey  withdraws  from  NATO  and 
orders  removal  of  the  American  bases,  she 
would  become  a  doormat  to  the  Middle  East 
In  the  event  of  a  major  conflict  there. 

Emotion  in  Congress  aud  excessive  national 
pride  in  Turkey  have  ruled  the  rhetoric  on 
this  Issue.  Cold,  bard,  strategic  common  sense 
has  been  pushed  Into  the  background.  Both 
countries  are  bound  to  regret  tliat  in  the 
future. 


SENIOR  INTERNS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.. Mr.  Speaker,  In  May  of 
this  year  I  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Rimer  of  Karnak,  111.,  to  participate  in 
a  2-week  senior  citizen  inttinship  pro-" 
gram  here  in  Washington. 

The  Rimers  Joined  a  group  of  senior 
interns  from  20  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  a  series  of  meetings  with  vari- 
ous Government  agencies  and  congres- 
sional committees. 

The  Rimers,  who  have  been  leaders  in 
organizing  senior  citizen  activities 
throughout  southern  Illinois,  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  they  found  the  intern- 
ship valuable  as  well  as  personally 
enjoyable. 

They  prepared  a  report  on  their  2 
weeks  in  Washington,  and  I  am  happy  to 
share  it  with  other  Members  of  the 
House: 

Senior  Interns 
(By  Hugh  and  Erma  Rimer) 

Tlie  Congressional  Intern  Program  was  a 
wonderful  experience  and  a  worthwhile 
endeavor. 

The  program  was  presented  In  a  well-orga- 
Pized  manner.  The  coordinators  were 
friendly  and  courteous,  and  we  felt  oom- 
fortable  and  at  ease  with  them. 

The  people  representing  various  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  working 
with  older  American  programs  were  dedi- 
cated and  helpful. 

There  was  a  mxitual  feeling  of  concern 
about  the  programs  and  problems  facing 
senior  citizens.  We  learned  many  things  in 
our  association  virlth  the  people  from  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies,  and  from 
the  people  who  came  to  the  intern  program 
from  other  states. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
older  Americans  living  in  small  villages  and 
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rural  areas  are  being  bypassed  by  many  pro- 
grams designed  tor  them. 

We  work  on  a  county  level  with  the  "Three 
Score  or  More,  Inc.  Senior  Citizens  of  Pulaski 
County."  We  sponsor  the  two  nutrition  pro- 
grams In  our  county — Smiles  I  at  Mounds, 
Illinois,  and  Smiles  II,  at  Ullin. 

Transportation  Is  a  big  problem.  The 
Karnak  participants  (our  community)  have 
bus  service  to  the  nutrition  program  three 
days  a  week.  Some  of  the  people  need  pick- 
tip  service  at  the  door,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  this.  We  also  have  some 
wheel  chair  people  who  haven't  had  a  chance 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

Transportation  and  housing,  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  older  Americans  and 
which  we  are  trying  to  obtain  in  our  area, 
were  discussed  In  an  encouraging  presenta- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 

The  programs  in  Pulaski  County  and  the 
lives  of  older  Americans  In  many  other  areas 
could  be  enriched  If  we  had  a  "walk-in  cen- 
ter", where  hand-crafts,  recreation,  music 
and  "Just  talk"  could  be  enjoyed. 

Why  can't  school  buses  be  used  for  com- 
muulty  .services?  We  understand  there  is  a 
problem  with  insurance.  It  seems  that  this 
problem  could  be  solved.  After  all,  the  buses 
are  bought  with  public  funds  to  be  used,  and 
the  school  is  not  a  "little  kingdom";  It  could 
serve  older  Americans,  too. 

New  legislation  for  older  Americans  is  Im- 
portant. We  should  legislate  programs  to 
help  senior  citizens  understand  the  laws  that 
are  changing  their  everyday  lives. 

For  example,  many  older  men  and  women 
receive  small  pensions  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  well  as  Social  Security. 
They  certainly  aren't  benefited  when — as  is 
many  times  the  case — one  pension  check  Is 
increased  and  the  other  Is  reduced  in  a  like 
amount!  This  Is  not  right. 

Helping  the  older  American  with  consumer 
problems  could  be  done  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Programs,  discussions  and  "plain  talk"  about 
problems  in  this  area  could  be  beneficial. 

The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
(RSVP),  a  part  of  "ACTION",  provides  many 
opportunities  for  the  older  American  to  be- 
come involved  in  satisfying  activities  that 
promote  human  happiness.  We  have  the 
RSVP  program  In  our  area,  and  Intend  to 
encourage  other  senior  citizens  to  partici- 
pate. 

Medicare  and  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  are  of  great  Importance  to  senior 
citizens.  In-patient  costs  In  hospitals  seem 
to  Increase  daily. 

Medicaid  payments  are  very  low,  especially 
In  our  own  State  of  Illinois.  Doctor  fees  vary 
greatly.  Many  doctors  will  not  attend  a  per- 
son who  has  Medicaid,  not  only  because  the 
payments  are  low,  but  because  the  state  Is 
so  slow  in  making  payments.  The  payment 
schedule  hasn't  been  changed  by  Congress 
since  1965.  And  high  prices  deprive  a  multi- 
tude of  older  Americans  of  their  drug  needs. 

Senior  citizen  centers  could  serve  as  a 
source  of  Information  for  tax  problems.  The 
confusing  forms  that  are  part  of  the  tax  col- 
lection process  are  a  sotirce  of  real  frustra- 
tion to  many  older  Americans. 

Institutionalization  is  another  Important 
aspect  of  life  for  older  Americans  that  we 
discussed  in  our  internship. 

The  aim  of  both  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment is  to  keep  older  Americans  from 
Institutionalization  as  long  as  possible.  But 
If  one  has  to  enter  an  Institution,  why  should 
he  or  she  be  compelled  to  alt  with  mental 
patients  when  what  is  needed  is  daily  care, 
love  and  attention? 

.  Mental  patients  housed  In  a  shelter  care 
or  nursing  home  could  be  separated  from  the 
older  American  who  needs  a  minimum  of 
care  and  love. 

It  is  very  depressing  to  visit  a  nursing 
home  or  shelter  care  facility  where  mental 
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patients  flU  the  lobby — sitting  In  chairs 
where  they  are  tied,  with  urine  underneath 
them.  Why  do  so  many  older  Americans  have 
to  spend  their  last  days  In  such  an  environ- 
ment? Why  can't  they  have  some  comfort 
and  happiness? 

We  would  like  to  see  federal  programs  for 
older  Americans  move  quickly  so  they  can  be 
implemented  today.  And  we  want  them  to  be 
strong  enough  to  bring  happiness  and  help 
to  the  older  Americans  of  the  futtire. 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  dlstingulslied 
colleagues  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  one  of 
my  constituents.  Dr.  Barry  S.  Lever,  of 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Lever  sets  forth  his  views 
on  the  administration's  policy  toward  the 
Middle  East: 

Letter  From  Dr.  Barry  S.  Lever 

lu  my  opinion  the  present  approach  of  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  our  president  to  an  Interim 
agreement  in  the  Middle  East  is  wrong.  Their 
position  is  detrimental  both  to  America  and 
Israel,  as  it  blocks  a  well  planned  and  coor- 
dinated policy  between  two  friends  and  allies. 

Subtle  pressures  by  this  administration  to 
make  Israel  give  up  her  bargaining  counters 
while  her  security  and  survival  bang  In  the 
balance  Is  dangerous.  This  only  tempts  fur- 
ther belligerency  from  those  with  a  blind  hosi 
tUlty  to  Israel. 

This  administration  must  realize  that  tlie 
stipport  of  the  American  People  for  Israel  is 
longstanding  and  deep.  It  has  been  accurately 
voiced  and  voted  by  oxir  congressional  repre- 
sentatives and  previous  presidents. 

Americans  recognize  Israel  as  a  strong, 
strategically  situated,  resilient  aud  depend- 
able western  oriented  democracy.  This  de- 
mocracy contrasts  sharply  with  the  many 
surrounding  dictatorships  of  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. Thousands  of  Arabs  live  peacefully  in 
Israel  as  full  citizens.  Some  of  these  Arabs 
hold  high  ministerial  rank  in  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment, while  others  are  representatives  In 
the  Knesset  (parliament).  I  doubt  that  Jews 
In  any  Arab  country  enjoy  similar  rights  or 
governmental  rank.  Political  freedom  and 
democratic  ideals  are  but  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  our  natural  and  significant  alliance 
«ith  Israel. 

We  Americans  also  admire  Israel's  courage 
and  determination  in  defending  herself  in 
five  wars  In  27  years,  yet  building  her  an- 
cestral land.  In  the  1880's  Mark  Twain  visited 
the  Holy  Land.  He  wrote  a  book  on  his  return 
entitled  "Innocents  Abroad."  In  It  he  de- 
scribed the  "bleakness,  desolation,  and  bare- 
ness" of  the  land  In  those  days.  Contrast  this 
to  the  present  reality  of  Israel.  It  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  miraculous  achievement*  of 
Jewish  effort. 

Skeptics  may  ask,  "so?  "  "What's  this  to 
America  or  any  other  people?"  A  flourishing 
Israel,  In  spite  of  all  adversity,  is  a  cause 
for  hope,  and  a  light  to  the  spirit.  Israel 
shows  to  a  troubled  and  uncertain  world  the 
capacity  of  human  potential.  Israel's 
Capital,  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  Is  again 
a  united  City.  The  Government  of  Israel 
cooperates  with  all  faiths,  and  assures  tbem 
free  access  to  and  control  over  their  own 
holy  shrines.  Last  year  over  100,000  Arab 
tourists  from  all  over  the  Mid-East  visited 
Israel,  a  unique  situation.  These  are  the 
step  by  step  efforts  which  wlU  lead  to 
peace.  These  demonstrate  Israel's  cooperation 
for  peace  and  her  lack  of  intransigence. 
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srael,    and 


Israel's  spiritual  coutrlbutions  i  re  matched 
by  her  aehievements  in  the  phyelcal  world. 
Earl  Butz.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  spoke 
at  a  National  Water  Conference. ,  He  told  of 
ooly  on*  of  theae  actilevemedt*  in  za*a'a 
fight  against  hunger,  that  of  Isr«  I'a  pioneer- 
ing efforts  In  specialized  irrigi.tlou  tech- 
niques. 

Lsrael's  extensive  university  ^ystem  and 
hospitals  are  open  to  all.  Mac  y  of  Vheae 
institutions  are  also  gj-eat  reseai  ch  centers. 
Here  research  on  cancer,  hca  rt  disease, 
diseases  of  the  eya,  and  many  ilher  fields 
will  benefit  not  only  Israelis,  1|ut  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  planet. 

Arabs  impose  boycotts  on 
would  force  ethers  to  do  Ukewl*.  Contrast 
thts  to  a  Joint  venture  betweci  the  U.S. 
Firm  Miles  Laboratories,  and  the  Israeli  Co., 
Ylssum  Research  &  Developm(  nt.  Israeli 
research  developed  a  new  test  'or  thyroid 
function.  This  partnership  pro<  uces  it  in 
Israel  and  successfully  markets  it  world- 
wide for  the  benefit  of  humanl  ;7. 

These  examples  of  dally  humr'n  progress  in 
and  through  Israel  are  easily  ovi  rlooked  by 
the  shortiilghted  headlUu  rcadi  r  and  the 
faint  hearted.  SclUne  out  our  a  ly  through 
payment  of  economic  or  poUtlca ,  blackmail 
to  our  "good  friends"  In  OPEC,  c  r  to  terror 
ist  Yassir  Arafat  Husselni,  will  no  secure  the 
price  of  cheaper  oil  for  the  W?st.  <  r  the  peace 
ws  all  desire. 

Loolc  behind  the  moderaie 
Sadat,  aasapported  by  substarlce.  Review 
all  the  plans,  propaganda,  me  ^hods,  and 
track  record  of  the  20  Arab  state;  i  which  be 
siege  Israel.  You  will  soon  reallz<  that  their 
goal  la  the  eventual  eradication  ( f  the  State 
of  Israel.  Let  no  one  miscalculi  ite.  Israel's 
three  mlllton  creative  souls  will  n<  t  let  them 
selves  be  added  to  the  8  million  tl:  at  perished 
In  the  Trebllnkas  and  Auscbwltzs 
of  an  uncaring  world. 

It  Is  time  our  highest  government  oilicLils 
renewed  support  ior  Israel  in 
•ense,  and  stopped  sniping  and 
this  valued  ally.  I  would  advise  tjhis  admin- 
istration to  reconsider  its  present  Mid-East 
policies  in  light  of  Psalm  146:  "Pit  not  yoi;r 
trust  tn  princes  nor  in  the  ni^e  man  in 
whom  there  Is  no  help." 

The  westem  world  does  not  n^d  another 
"peace"  like  that  which  won  for 
ger  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Rather  ii 
a  peace  In  which  a  stron;;  and 
Israel  will  continue  to  mtUce  thfe  contribu- 
tions  to  humanity,  ^-Ithln  muti  ally  recog 
ulzed  anil  secure  borders,  direct!  ^  negotiated 
wiUi  her  neighbors  and  respecteil  by  all 
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UNDER  SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE- 
ENGLAND  HAS  RATIONEP  HEALTH 
CARE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP    n.LINOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENt-AXn'ER 
Tuesday,  July  29.  19 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker 
States,  at  the  present  time,  ha  i 
of    hospital    beds.    Those 
Western  Europe  with  socialized 
systems  have  the  opposite — a 
hospital  beds  and  long  wai 
patients. 

Even  when  it  is  po.ssible  to 
In  soclaHzed  medical  systems 
In  England,  the  Impersonal 
care  received  radically  differs 
received    by    Americans,    Tlit 
British  doctor  is  responsible 
2,300  patient<i.  and  may  see  a^ 
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lot  in  his  ofSce  each  day.  The  average 
American  doctor,  according  to  a  recent 
survey,  sees  169  patients  in  his  ofBce  per 
week.  Doctors  in  England  spend  an 
average  of  5  minutes  with  each  patient, 
exactly  one-third  of  the  time  spent  by 
doctors  in  New  Zealand. 

Why  any  American  who  has  examined 
the  results  of  socialized  medicine  in  those 
countries  which  have  adopted  such  a 
S3rstem  would  want  to  transform  our  own 
highly  efHcient  private  practice  sj'stem  of 
health  care  is  diflBcult  to  understand.  The 
reasons  must  be  political.  They  surely 
cannot  be  medical. 

Now,  England  is  planning  to  ration 
health  care  even  more  strigently  than  in 
the  past.  A  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  As.sociation  was  told  that,  as  a 
result  of  current  efforts  to  stem  the  tide 
of  inflation,  there  will  be  virtually  no 
growtli  in  the  National  Health  Service 
for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  Walpole  Lewin,  chairman  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  responded  to 
the  cutbacks  in  health  spending,  and  an 
accompanying  effort  by  the  labor 
government  to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of 
private  medical  practice  in  England.  He 
declared  that: 

Surely,  If  we  are  being  asked  this  and  the 
public  are  being  asked  this,  this  Is  not  the 
time  to  throw  away  millions  of  pounds  for 
political  dogma  In  taking  private  practice 
out  of  the  health  service. 

We  Americans  should  be  happy  that 
our  own  health  care  delivery  system  is 
not  in  the  state  of  decay  and  disarray 
which  characterizes  the  socialized  med- 
ical system  of  Great  Britain. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  reports  on  current  develop- 
ments in  England  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  London  of  July  8,  1975,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time : 
Rationinc  or  Health  Services  is  Unavoid- 

abve;    Espected   10   Percent  Increase  in 

BtTDGET 

(From  John  Roper,  Medical  Reporter,  Leeds) 

Rationing  of  services  available  under  the 
National  Health  Service  by  a  system  <tf  pri- 
orities a{}pears  unavoidable,  the  annual  rep- 
resentative mectli^g  of  the  British  Medical 
Assoclaticn  in  Leeds  wa.5  told  yesterday. 

Doctors  wUl  do  their  best  to  keep  the  serv- 
ice going,  although  its  condition  Is  so  fragile 
that  it  could  not  stand  vicious  cuts,  it  was 
stated.  Changes  dictated  by  political  dogma, 
which  would  cost  money,  should  not  be 
pressed. 

Speaking  en  the  eBect  on  the  service  of 
government  policies  to  beat  inflation,  Mr. 
Walpole  Lewin,  chairman  of  the  council,  said 
that  at  a  recent  meeting  with  Mrs.  Ceistle, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Social  Services,  which 
he  had  sought  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  his 
understanding  was  that  inflation-proofing 
of  NHS  was  likely  to  be  fixed  this  week  at 
10  per  cent. 

"There  will  be  virtually  no  growth  In  the 
service  for  the  next  year  or  two,"  he  said.  "We 
have  to  look  after  the  NHS  roughly  on  pres- 
ent expenditure  plus  10  per  cent  as  an 
emergency  move  until  better  times  come." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lewin  on  Monday,  Mrs. 
Castle  asked  the  profession  to  join  in  discus- 
sions on  the  coet-effecllveness  of  present  re- 
sources. The  letter  said:  "I  do  not  believe 
that  the  department  and  the  health  authori- 
ties can  alone  tackle  these  problems  and  I 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  work  together  in 
choosing  the  right  priorities  for  the  NHS  over 
the  next  few  ye.ars."  She  added  that  before 
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the  end  of  the  year  she  Intended  to  publish 
a  consultative  document  on  priorities  In  the 
health  and  social  services. 

Mr.  Lewin  suggested  that  If  they  agreed  to 
ration  health  services  while  preserving  stand- 
ards in  what  they  did  provide  it  should  be 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was  a  prelude 
to  overcoming  the  economic  dlfflcultles  of  the 
health  service  and  that  they  wo\ild  go  on 
to  develop  the  service  they  wished  to  see.  He 
said  Mrs.  Castle  had  undertaken  to  review 
the  decision  made  last  year  by  the  Prime 
MUilster  not  to  have  an  independent  in- 
quiry into  the  financing  cf  the  NHS  because 
Mr.  Wilson  was  wedded  to  taxation  as  the 
only  means  of  raising:  the  finances. 

Mr.  Lewin  thought  that  if  they  were  to 
ration  services  It  would  be  prudent  for  the 
Government  to  agree,  while  that  was  going 
on,  that  there  should  be  "a  long  cool  look  by 
an  appointed  body  at  the  financing  of  the 
service  and  how  it  should  be  managed  in  the 
Xutiire. 

"Surely,  if  we  are  being  asked  this  and  the 
public  are  being  asked  this,  this  la  not  the 
time  to  throw  away  millions  of  pounds  for 
political  dogma  in  taking  private  practice 
out  of  the  hesUth  service",  he  added. 

It  was  no  time  to  ban  agency  nurses  cr 
to  meddle  with  the  promotional  activities  of 
the  pharmaceutical  companies. 

If  the  medical  profession  cooperated  they 
had  the  right  to  ask  that  aU  should  puU  to- 
gether in  the  same  direction.  Personal  aspi- 
rations to  fulfill  certain  views  must  be  put 
aside. 

There  was  laughter  when  Mr.  Lewin  said 
that  assuming  her  role  as  "guardian  of  the 
health  of  the  nation"  Mrs.  Castle  Intended 
to  use  her  powers  to  restrict  private  prac- 
tice over  a  wide  field.  If  her  proposals  were 
cari'ied  out  it  would  mean  severe  limitation 
and  ultimately  virtual  withdrawal  of  a  vi- 
able alternative  to  the  health  service. 

Wliat  then  became  of  Individual  free- 
dom of  the  patient  to  seek  the  medical  care 
of  his  choice  and  where  would  he  obtain 
further  opinion?  That  limitation  of  free 
choice  was  the  most  blatant  intrusion  by 
government  Into  professional  and  patient 
freedom  to  be  seen  for  a  long  time. 

He  was  not,  be  said,  saying  that  the  Oov- 
ernment  was  wrong  in  saying  that  taxation 
was  the  way  to  finance  the  NHS.  But  now 
was  the  time  to  look  to  see  if  there  were 
other  ways  to  help  In  raising  money.  At 
least  they  had  a  foot  in  the  door  in  the 
undertaking  to  consider  an  Independent  In- 
quiry into  the  service. 

Representatives  threw  out  the  proposal 
to  make  membership  of  the  BlitA  compulsory, 
and  v.atered  down  part  of  the  motion  that 
would  have  meant  the  association's  lend- 
ing nio.st  of  its  time  to  trade  union  activity 
at  the  expen.^e  of  its  other  functions. 

The  amended  motion,  passed  by  a  large 
majority,  stated  that  among  Its  prhiclpal 
functions  the  BMA  should  "represent  the 
profession,  advise  members  and  negotiate 
terms  and  conditions  of  service". 


YOUNG  FARMERS 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OP    MJNtveSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  letter  of  a 
young  couple  from  Minnesota  who  re- 
cently began  dairy  farming.  The  letter 
graphically  demonstrates  the  problems 
which  young  farmers  encounter  In  their 
efforts  to  establish  a  viable  farming  op- 
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eration.  We  all  have  a  stake  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  small  family  farm.  With- 
out our  small  dairy  farmers,  we  would  be 
In  serious  danger  of  becoming  totally  re- 
liant on  a  few  large  corporations  and  for- 
eign imports  as  our  sole  source  of  dairy 
products. 
The  letter  follows: 

June  6.  1975. 
Congressman  Richard  Nolan. 

Sir  :  To  be  efficient  dairymen  we  shall  have 
to  improve  parts  of  our  operHtion.  This  iu- 
rUides  these  capital  improvements  of  imme- 
diate necessity. 

Fencing,  $1,000  (approx.):  Silo.  $20,000 
(approx.):  Heifer  barn  and  remodeling, 
*3,50O  (approx.). 

These  figures  are  indeed  small,  but  we 
realize  these  are  hard  times  and  we  must 
"tighten  the  belt."  We  woxtld  be  more  effi- 
cient if  we  had:  $2,500  in  fencing:  two  silos 
at  $40,000:  heifer  barn  facilities  at  $25,000. 
We  wouldn't  mind  the  luxury  of  a  milking 
parlor  at  $35,000  (a  parlor  provides  less  man 
hours  to  more  cow  numbers.  Example:  One 
man  can  milk  80  cows  in  90  minutes  in  a 
parlor  versus  4  hours  in  a  regular  stanclnou 
barn) . 

We  cannot  find  financing  for  more  efficiency 
in  our  dairy  operation.  Creditors  are  afraid 
oi  the  political  agricultural  situatlou  and 
seemingly  want  to  dispose  of  the  unaccom- 
modating problems  involved.  Possibly  cred- 
itors feel  that  there  is  too  much  of  a  big 
risk.  Little  do  creditors  care  abo  t  the  young 
farmers'  business  risks  which  they  (yoinig 
farmer)  cannot  control:  weather,  disease, 
and  government  decisions. 

As  young  farmers,  we  are  not  sitting  back 
on  our  $100,000  paid-for  lands  and  our  $«),- 
OOt)  bank  deposits.  We  young  farmers  need 
financial  help  for  this  reason.  If  we  do  not 
receive  help,  who  will  be  the  farmers  of  the 
luiure? 

Those  80-year-old  farmers  with  $40,000  de- 
posits will  be  long  gone.  Do  you  realize  that 
50  percent  of  the  dairymen  are  over  age  40? 
A  country  must  corsider  its  future  agricul- 
tural manpower  needs.  Personally,  we  feel  it's 
critical  to  "keep  'em  down  on  the  farm." 
But  if  young  farmers  are  pushed  financially 
out  of  agriculture,  then  in  twenty  years  or 
Ml  there  will  not  be  very  much  left  of  the 
dairyman -breed  of  farmer. 

We  need  government  help,  and  in  all  sin- 
cerity we  need  it  now.  We  have  (and  still 
want  to  hold  onto)  future  goals.  We  would 
like  to  succeed  In  dairy  farm  maiaagement 
proficiency.  We  want  to  help  in  leadership 
in  the  pioneering  of  Benton  County  (Minne- 
sota) government,  in  farm  land  development 
rla  soil  conservation,  more  drainage,  etc.  We 
want  to  continue  producing  a  superior,  clean, 
good  tasting  food  product  (class  I  fluid 
milk),  because  we  realize  we  have  to  meet 
consumer  demands.  We  want  to  become  more 
educated  in  agriculture  and  this,  of  course, 
involves  government  policy-making  at  the 
local,  comity,  and  state  level.  We  want  to 
encoiu'age  young  people  Into  the  field  of 
dairy  science  (4-H,  H.F.A.A.,  F.F.A.).  We 
want  to  be  better  business  persons  because 
business  is  the  name  of  the  game.  We  would 
like  to  take  part  In  upplng  the  milk  produc- 
tion per  cow  tlirough  sound  genetic  manage- 
ment. 

Our  goals  are  realistic  enough  for  the 
future,  but  at  this  time  we  young  farmers 
are  being  stangled  to  death  by  a  financial 
crisis:  A  bad  cost-squeeze.  On  top  of  this 
high  cost — low  price  squeeze  you  will  find 
that  our  debt  reduction  (retirement)  is  ap- 
proximately 38-40  percent! 

Enclosed  Is  a  sununatlon  of  our  projected 
finances  and  as  you  see,  at  the  present  rate 
we  wUI  have  a  cumulative  deficit  of  $16,910 
for  April-August  3l8t.  We  sincerely  would 
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appreciate  a  better  milk  price  so  we  can 
keep  operating  an  efficient  dairy. 
Sincerely, 

DuwAiNE  AND  Sandy  Waschek. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSAC  HrStTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Memorial  Day,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  joining  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dorchester,  Mass.,  John  P. 
McKeon  Post  Amvets  No.  146  for  their 
Memorial  Day  observance. 

I  would  liiie  to  enclose  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  the  report  of  the 
May  26  proceedings,  as  written  by  a  past 
commander  of  Post  No.  146,  Francis  S. 
Murphy.  This  report  will  also  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Amvets 
National  paper: 

"Lest  We  Forget,"  Memorial  Day,  May  26, 
1975 

Tradition  that  dates  back  over  one  hun- 
dred years  continued  at  the  Cedar  Orove 
Ci-.netery  in  Darchester.  Mass.  this  past 
Memorial  Day.  Having  had  its  inception 
.shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  when  members 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  marched 
the  dirt  roads  to  a  monument  which  they 
had  erected  in  honor  of  their  departed  com- 
rades, these  solemn  observances  have  be- 
come the  focal  point  of  the  local  veteran's 
organizations  rememberances  on  this  day 
of  honored  recollections.  Continued  in  turn 
by  veterans  of  the  Spanish  American  War, 
World  War  I  and  at  present  by  (three  vet- 
erans groups)  the  V.P.W.,  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Amvets,  each  alternating  as 
host  for  the  occasion,  the  tone  of  respect 
and  honor  of  the  dead  is  strictly  In  keeping 
with  the  real  meaning  of  Decoration  Day. 

Preparations  were  begun  last  Pall  by  the 
John  P.  McKeon  Post  Amvets  No.  146  as 
host  for  all  veterans  groups  In  conjunction 
with  the  Art  Department  at  Boston  Tech- 
nical High  School,  the  McKeon  Post  held  a 
contest  in  which  patriotic,  bicentennial 
theme  paintings  were  submitted  by  art  stu- 
dents. Two  paintings  were  judged  superior 
and  the  printing  department  at  Boston 
Technical  High  made  a  composite  of  both 
for  the  program  cover.  Mr.  Henry  P.  Mulloy, 
Headmaster  of  the  high  school  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Post  No.  146,  supervised  the  project. 

At  a  reception  held  in  his  honor,  National 
Commander  Essley  Burdlne  Joined  Boston's 
School  Superintendent  Dr.  William  J.  Leary 
and  Commander  James  H.  Oraham  of  Post 
No.  146  in  the  presentation  of  Saving  Bonds 
to  John  Lynch  and  Waldo  Williams  whose 
art  works  were  chosen  as  most  In  keeping 
with  patriotism  and  the  theme  of  Memorial 
Day. 

Congressman  James  A.  Burke  was  gue.st 
orator  of  the  day  at  the  Cedar  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. Directing  his  remarks  towards  the  ne- 
cessity for  vigilance  and  preparedness,  he 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  a  weak  defense 
posture  In  current  times,  comparing  today's 
world  conditions  to  those  of  the  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  era.  A  custom  was  followed  as  each 
Post  Adjutant  read  the  names  of  those  com- 
rades who  were  called  to  their  eternal  re- 
ward diiring  the  past  year.  A  drum  roll  fol- 
lowed the  report  of  each  Poet  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reports,  three  volleys  were 
fired,  followed  by  taps.  Tlie  U.S.  Navy  Band 


from  Newport,  Rhode  Island  concluded  the 
program  with  the  playing  of  our  National 
Anthem. 

AU  units  passed  in  review  before  returning 
to  their  respective  quarters.  With  seven  bands 
in  the  line  of  march  and  over  three  hundred 
members  of  Post  #146  parading  five  abreast, 
the  accolades  of  the  entire  community  have 
been  received  by  the  Amvets  for  a  well  plan- 
ned and  executed  program.  A  long  ■»'inter  of 
meetings  resulted  in  realizing  the  objective 
of  never  forgetting  those  who  have  served 
our  nation  aud  community. 

"LEST     WE     forget" 

"We  honor  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country  and  those  others  of 
our  comrades  who.  since  the  wars,  have 
gO)ie  to  their  eternal  re.st.  Their  sacrifice  and 
service  were  given  to  safeguard  and  transmit 
to  posterity  the  principles  of  Justice,  Free- 
dom and  Democracy. 

"To  consecrate  and  sanctify  their  memory 
is  our  highest  duty.  So  today,  as  a  grateful 
nation  wishes,  we  pause  in  our  daily  tasks 
to  perform  that  duty  and  to  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  the  Patriotism  and  Americanism  that 
were  theirs" — Francis  S.  Murphy,  Past  Com- 
mander. 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZATION BILL  FOR  1976 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  .supported  H.R.  5210  which  the  House 
approved  yesterday.  I  believe  this  bill 
represents  an  attempt  to  cut  unneces- 
sary spending  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  requests  without  depriving  tlie 
services  of  the  projects  considered  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  strong  American 
defense  posture. 

The  original  request  submitted  by  the 
DOD  was  for  $4,201,605,000.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  700  items  in  the 
request,  the  Subcommittee  on  Militar>' 
Installations  and  Facilities  reduced  the 
request  $243,165,000  or  6  percent,  Theii- 
cuts  reflect  the  elimination  of  design 
frills  and  unnecessary  projects  costly  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

For  example,  the  committee  reduced 
the  statutory  limits  for  barracks  from 
$39.50  to  $35  per  square  foot  resulting 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
saved.  The  committee  deleted  the  proj- 
ect for  the  defense  language  school  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base  on  the  basis  it 
was  no  longer  necessary.  A  research  ani- 
mal isolation  facility  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  was  reduced  in  scope  as  the 
committee  felt  the  proposed  facility  was 
too  elaborate.  Other  frills  eliminated 
include  a  request  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  for  $2,054,000  for  roads  and 
new  athletic  facilities.  The  committee 
was  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of 
tennis  courts  and  so  deferred  the  proj- 
ect. Reductions  were  also  made  for  spe- 
cial bachelor  quarters  at  several  loca- 
tions. Another  saving  came  by  eliminat- 
ing provisions  for  air  conditioning  at 
some  military  family  housing. 

These  cuts  are  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy  in  the  short  run.  Tliere 
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are  provisions,  however.  In  this  bill  which 
1  believe  will  provide  slgnlflc  ant  savings 
to  the  long  run.  This  bill  provides  ap- 
propriations for  energy  CDnservatkn 
programs  at  each  of  its  new  aonstruction 
projects.  This,  I  believe,  is  estoecially  im- 
portant considering  the  fa<  t  that  the 
DOD  uses  85  percent  of  all  iinergy  con- 
sumed by  the  Federal  Government  and 
about  40  percent  of  this  enei  gy  require- 
ment is  for  Installations,  flence,  the 
committee  approved  $134,918 ,000  in  this 
bill  for  the  energy  conservati  m  projects, 
most  of  which  will  pay  for  themselves 
over  a  period  of  4  to  7  yean . 

Allocations  for  energy  onservation 
projects  would  upgrade  faciht  ies  and  sys- 
tems that  were  designed  and  :onstructed 
under  a  concept  of  cost  effectiveness 
when  energy  was  plentiful  an  1  relatively 
Inexpensive  to  allow  more  elective  use 
of  energy.  Thus,  the  problem  of  fuel 
shortages  and  its  rapid  escalation  of 
costs  can  be  countered. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  df  Congress 
I  have  been  calling  for  the  jlimination 
of  boondoggles  in  appropriat  ons  of  this 
nature.  TTiat  is  why  I  have  taken  the 
time  to  examine  this  bill  in  iuch  detail 
I  am  convinced  that  the  savLr  gs  features 
for  the  taxpayer,  make  this  bifl  deserving 
of  our  support. 


INDIAN  PARTICIPATIONl 
BICENTENNIAL 


IN  THE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WtALSH 

OP  !*EW   Tomc 
IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEltTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jtdy  29,  1^75 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ion  a  num- 
ber of  prior  occasions  I  ha\e  had  the 
privilege  of  sharing  with  my  colleagues 
remarks  pertinent  to  our  Nation's  cur- 
rent bicentennial  observance  Ehiring  a 
discussion  of  this  general  si^bject  with 
Ms.  Nancy  DafTy,  a  memi 
news  reporting  staff  at 
channel  5,  Syracuse,  it  wi 
that  mention  of  the  histori( 
cant  role  of  the  Ameriean  In< 
foimdatlon  of  American  fi 
democracy  would  be  especiall! 
ate,  «Bd  I  agreed. 

Ms.  Etaffy.  who  has  a  deep 
Interest  In  American  affairs, 
provide  me  with  some  suggestions  on  the 
topic,  and  I  subsequently  received  a  per- 
tinent axKi  dellgbtfiil  brief  e|say  which 
says,  far  better  than  I  migl)t  be  able, 
what  I  have  feit  for  a  long  timf . 

I  am  hanored  ta  share  witlx  you  today 
V».  I>iffy'>  comments  as  they*  were  sub- 
mitted, and  am  proud  to  endorse  these 
remark!  as  if  ttiey  were  my  owti : 

Th*  Bleentennial  ObMrvance  ts  a  fitting 
tim«  to  Uok  to  our  roots  and  ftay  hocoa^ 
to  thosa  who  have  contziXiuXed  \o  our  con- 
cept of  freedom.  Tills  must  neciessarlly  In- 
clwle  the  Anrertcan  rn<ltan — anC  especially 
«»••  Iwqwcitt,  wteoM  flre-Batloti"  Leagn©  of 
Pe&eti  yal|>ttmt»d  aur  own  eooMtMutlan. 

Early  cbionlelflB  tefi  of  th«  IstftaxTs  lava 
for  tTtttomt  acKl  liia  MpaaMiitatlva  damoc- 
racy  oatabUshed  Umg  iMfore  Europeans  eaiao 
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suggested 
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upon  the  seena.  The  Iroqnols  Great  Law 
provides  for  Initiative,  political  unanimity, 
referendum  and  recall,  and  sufTrage  for  men 
and  women — a  government  ot  60  Chiefs 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Benjamin  FranfcHn  said  so  at  the  Albany 
College,  when  he  pointed  out  how  democ- 
racy among  the  Five  Nations  bad  prevailed 
for  thousands  of  years.  Franklin  was  guest 
of  the  Iroquois  at  a  meeting  of  the  Orand 
Council  on  Onondaga  Lake,  where  he  learned 
first  hand  the  woriUngs  of  the  Intricate  bi- 
cameral body,  where  every  clan  had  a  repre- 
sentative, every  nation  Its  chiefs  and  war- 
riors. The  political  contributions  of  the 
Iroquois  to  the  framing  of  the  Federal  Uiilou 
has  long  been  affirmed  by  historical  writers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  freely  acknowledged  his 
debt  to  Indian  teachers  when  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Indians  succeeded  with  local  mutual 
accommodation    without    totalitarian    rule. 

The  Indian  has  made  other  contributions 
to  this  nation — from  popcorn  to  lacrosse,  the 
toothbrush  to  suspension  bridges,  from  pipe 
filters  to  snow  goggles,  the  word  "o.k.,"  boy 
scout  lore,  herb  medicines,  a  host  of  foods, 
tobacco,  and  much  more.  He  taught  the  Eu- 
ropean how  to  survive  In  the  wilderness,  how 
to  travel  by  canoe,  how  to  find  sources  of 
water  and  mineral  deposits.  He  was  the  first 
ecologist,  the  first  to  espouse  the  modem 
conservative  ethic  of  harvesting  only  what 
l3  needed. 

But  most  of  all — he  contributed  hl.s  con- 
cept of  freedom. 
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THE  MIA  ISSUE— CAPT.  ROBERT 
TUCCI— MIA 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  our  "MIA" 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Today  I  would  like  to  enclose  a  letter 
from  the  parents  of  Capt.  Robert  Tucci 
of  Austin,  Tex.,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
33d  birthday. 

As  each  of  you  read  this  moving  letter 
about  the  gallant  young  pilot  who  has 
been  missing  since  1969, 1  know  that  you 
will  pledge  to  do  all  that  you  can  to  see 
that  Captain  Tucci  and  other-  like  him 
are  properly  accounted  for. 

The  letter  follows  at  tills  point: 

Adsiin,  T«x. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Interest  you 
have  shown  In  th»  "MIA"  issue. 

Now  that  the  known  Prisoners  of  War  have 
been  released,  we  moat  focus  our  efforts 
toward  a  full  and  satisfactory  accounting  of 
those  men  that  are  still  listed  tis  "Missing 
In  Action." 

It  Is  Indeed  a  very  serious  problem  for 
the  Men  Involved,  and  for  those  of  us  at 
home,  becauf>«  of  the  meager.  If  any.  Infor- 
mation that  has  been  made  available  to  na 
from  Hanoi  theee  past  years.  As  with  all 
"UIA"  families,  we  anxiously  wait  for  aome 
word,  though  It  be  with  mixed  emotloiu, 
being  a  Uttle  fearful  of  the  worst  news  that 
we  may  reeelve,  yet  extremely  hoprful  that 
our  prayers  wlU  toe  answered  and  that  om 
SOB  Will  ratura  to  ns. 

The  foUowlng  is  a  brief  resume  an.  our 
aoo  Rebert.  Batoert  la  eur  only  ehilal.  He  waa 
)»era  a»  July,  1942  hk  Defivtt,  MLehtgaOL 
Belnj  of  a  military  family,  h*  received  hln 


schooling  in  many  states.  The  final  part  of 
bis  education  was  completed  In  Austin 
Textfi,  where  be  graduated  from  the  Del 
VaUe  High  School  end  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  University,  he 
received  his  commission  and  entered  the 
military  service  ia  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Shortly 
after  receiving  his  wings  at  Webb  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas,  he  was  assigned  to  the  P-4  type 
aircraft.  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  and  com- 
pleted his  first  tour  in  October  1968.  He  re- 
turned to  Southeast  Asia  for  his  second  tour 
In  August  of  1969. 

Robert  was  shot  down  while  on  a  night 
mission  on  11  November  1969  and  since  then 
has  been  li.sted  as  "Missing  In  Action".  No 
word  has  been  heard  from  or  about  him 
since. 

Ro'jcrt  Is  married  and  his  wife  shares  the 
same  grief  as  we  do.  Needless  to  say  we  are 
gravely  concerned  about  him  and  others  In 
the  same  predicament,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
press enough  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
thoughts  and  concern  you  have  shown. 

We  thank  you  again  and  request  you  con- 
tinue to  keep  Robert  and  the  other  "MIA's" 
In  your  prayers. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  &  Jean  Tucci. 


TESTIMONY  ON  WORKPLACE  NOISE 
POLLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jtdy  29,  1975 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  world 
Is  becoming  noisier  and  noisier  despite 
efforts  to  control  the  problem.  Studies 
show  that  excessive  noise  can  bring  on 
anxiety,  hearing  loss,  speech  problems, 
insomnia,  and  just  plain  bad  temper. 
Growing  concern  over  these  psychologi- 
cal and  physiological  effects  of  noise  led 
Congress  to  direct  the  Enviromnental 
Protection  Agency  to  study  the  problem 
and  possible  solutions. 

That  was  in  1970.  When  the  EPA  re- 
port came  out  2  years  later,  it  not  only 
confirmed  the  dangers  of  high  noise 
levels  but  also  showed  that  more  than 
one -third  of  all  Americans  suffer  some 
detrimental  effects  of  noise  pollution. 

That  report,  and  the  results  of  other 
studies,  prompted  Congress  to  enact  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  implementing  a 
national  policy  for  noise  pollution  pre- 
vention. Speclficany  the  act  charged  the 
EPA  with  setting  noise  emission  stand- 
ards for  commercial  products  and  banned 
the  distribution,  of  any  new  products  that 
failed  to  meet  those  standards.  Unfortu- 
nately there  were  certain  administrative 
delays  and  the  EPA's  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control  has  not  met 
many  of  its  reqjrfred  deadlines.  The 
agency  Is  making  progress  though, 
enough  progiess,  as  I  see  It.  to  warrant 
extending  the  act  for  another  2  years. 

Such  an  extension  Is  proposed  in  H.B. 
5272  which,  is  on  the  floor  today.  This  bill 
also  addresses  anoUier  very  seiioua  p«eb- 
lexL  ot  noise  ia  workplaces.  As  yen  are 
prsbably  awaxe,.  the  EFA  receotlgr  cfaal- 
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lenged  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration's  new  regulations 
for  workplace  noise  claiming  they  are 
inadequate.  OSHA  claims  the  regulations 
are  sufficient  to  control  noise.  Under 
H.R.  5272,  this  dispute  would  have  to  be 
settled. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
problem  of  workplace  noise,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  today  the  testimony 
given  before  OSHA  on  the  regulations  by 
Richard  W.  Marco,  president  of  United 
Automobile  Workers  Local  588  in  Chi- 
cago Heights,  111.: 

Tesiimonv    on    OSHA's    Proposed    Occupa- 
tional Noise  Standard 
(By  Richard  W.  Marco) 

My  name  is  Richard  Marco,  I'm  here  repre- 
senting the  150,000  United  Auto  Workers  in 
Region  ^4  (Illinois,  Iowa  &  Nebraska)  and 
as  Chairperson  of  the  Chicago  Area  Commit- 
tee on  Occupational  Health  &  Safety  (an  as- 
sociation of  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers  and 
trade  unionists  from  26  Locals  of  UAW, 
OCAW.  UE  and  USWA) . 

Most  specifically  I  am  here  representing 
the  4,000  members  of  Local  588  U.A.W.  of 
which  I  am  the  President.  When  we  are  work- 
ing, we  are  employed  at  the  Ford  Stamping 
Plant  la  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois  (one  thou- 
sand are  currently  laid  of). 

Wc  are  vitally  concerned  about  the  noise 
a:id  its  devastating  effects,  consequently  we 
o'Jtained  tl^e  services  of  certified  Audiolo- 
gists  to  measure  our  members'  hearing.  Ac- 
cording tJ  the.se  recent  audlometric  test 
samples: 

Four  out  of  five  have  hearing  impairment 
approaching  handicap. 

One  out  of  five  members  is  already  handi- 
capped. 

Data  suggests  that  since  the  Walsh  Healey 
Noise  Standard  in  1969  and  O.S.H.A.'s  adop- 
tion of  it  hi  1971,  noise  levels  have  Increased. 
Heariiig  impairment  seems  to  be  Increasing 
even  with  the  use  of  hearing  protection.  Dan- 
iel Queen,  Acoustical  Engineer,  will  tell  you 
more  about  this  a  little  later. 

Just  prior  to  passage  of  the  Williams- 
Steiger  Act.  my  employer  was  promoting  the 
1971  L.T.D.'s  quietness.  In  their  Newsweek 
magazine  ad  October  12,  1970,  they  said, 

"Studies  show  that  excessive  noise  can 
bring  anxiety,  bizarre  bodily  sensations  and 
personality  disintegration." 

I  can  attest  to  this:  I've  seen  mUd  man- 
nered people  become  hostile,  cool  heads 
turned  to  auger,  calm  situations  become 
crises  because  of  the  nerve  wracking  noise 
and  the  frustration  caused  by  the  inability 
of  people  to  speak  to  each  other  in  a  normal 
voice. 

Ford's  advertisement  goes  on  to  say, 

"Outside  It's  getting  noisier,  and  noisier. 
Inside  a  1971  Ford  LTD,  It's  another  world." 

The  LTD  certainly  Is  quiet,  but  Inside  the 
factories  where  Fords  are  buUt  it  Is  still  very 
noisy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  90  decibel 
standard  (proposed  by  OSHA)  allows  200 
times  more  sound  energy  than  the  inside  of 
an  LTD,  which  Is  approximately  67  dBA. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  technology  when 
it  comes  to  engineering  quiet  Into  their  prod- 
uct. The  ad  says, 

"A  computer  is  used  to  locate  vibration — 
free  body  mounts — so  the  harshness  stays 
out  and  the  quiet  stays  In.  The  body  Itself  is 
made  of  heavy  gauge  steel  and  Insulated  to 
muffle  road  sounds.  Doors  and  windows  are 
weather  sealed  against  wind  noise." 

Shouldn't  the  people  who  build  these  cars 
benefit  from  this  technology.  Don't  they  de- 
serve some  measure  of  quiet  at  work.  The 
present  noise  etatulard  has  not  prevented 
personality  disintegration  or  the  handicap  of 
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hearing  loss  for  Ford  workers.  The  continua- 
tion of  that  standard  wlU  not  reverse  the 
trend  of  more  noise  and  the  further  destruc- 
tion of  human  resources.  To  show  you  that 
the  present  standard  Is  not  working  consider 
our  involvement  with  O.S.H.A, 

Hoping  to  realize  the  Congressional  intent 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
I  filed  a  complaint  la  February  of  1972.  Eight 
iiiouths  later,  a  compliance  ofBcer  made  an 
inspection  (October  19,  1972)  of  the  Ford 
S^pmplng  Plant.  On  March  6,  1973,  a  citation 
(CSHO  .wV-0229)  was  issued  charging  a  vio- 
lation of  29  CFR  1910.95(b)(1)  "Failvre  to 
utilize  feasible  administrative  or  engineer- 
ing controls  when  employees  are  subjected  to 
sound  levels  exceeding  those  listed  in  Table 
G-16.  • 

Ford  submitted  an  abatement  plan  that 
would  not  achieve  compliance.  The  Area  Di- 
rector accepted  it  and  we  filed  notice  of  con- 
test. The  Secretary  of  Labor  defended  the 
reasmableness  with  witnesses  who  had 
never  been  Ui  the  plant  and  admitted  the 
major  noise  sources  were  not  addressed  in 
the  plan. 

OSHRC  Judge  (George  Otto)  ordered  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  a  reasonable 
abatament  date.  His  decision  and  order  was 
appealed  for  discretionary  review  to  the  Re- 
%  iew  Commission.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
still  awaiting  that  review — three  and  one  half 
(S'/z)  years  after  the  complaint  was  filed. 

Obviously,  as  you  can  see  from  our  frus- 
trations in  the  foregoing,  the  present  stand- 
ard Is  not  working.  The  proposed  continua- 
tion of  it  offers  little  hope  for  improveme.it. 
A  s.afe  and  healthful  workplace  still  looms  as 
a  distant  dream  for  most  workers.  I  urge 
you  to  make  my  dream  and  the  Congressional 
latent  of  O.S.H.A.  a  reality  by  adopting  a 
lower  maximum  noise  exposure  standard  and 
then  enforcing  it  rigidly. 

The  Noise  Level  Standard  is  analogous  to 
tlae  55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit.  Industry 
regards  it  as  something  to  aim  at  rather  than 
comply  with.  Just  as  motorists  now  drive  60 
where  they  used  to  drive  75  when  the  speed 
limit  was  70  M.P.H.  You  must  let  the  word 
go  out  that  85  decibels  Is  going  to  be  the 
standard  and  perhaps  80  before  too  many 
more  years.  In  so  doing  you  wlU  encourage 
corporations  to  step  up  their  noise  control 
efforts.  Instead  of  mediocre  attempts,  they 
will  have  to  engage  In  significant  engineer- 
ing programs  at  existing  plants  and  design 
quiet  Into  future  plants.  Let  me  give  you 
one  simple  Illustration: 

OSHA  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  bad  faUed 
to  require  Ford  to  protect  several  hundred 
tool  &  dlemakers  In  a  low  noise  generating 
area  from  overexposure  due  to  adjacent  high 
noise  areas.  Ihe  Union  made  it  a  Collective 
Bargaining  demand.  As  a  result  of  a  strike 
which  the  Company  said  cost  them  $28  mil- 
lion, they  agreed  to  Install  an  acoustical  cur- 
tain between  the  high  and  low  noise  area. 
The  result  is  the  tool  &  dlemakers  are  now 
exposed  to  88  to  90  dBA  levels  Instead  of  95. 

Installation  of  an  acoustical  barrier  Instead 
of  a  curtain  would  have  reduced  these  work- 
ers  exposure  to  below  80  dBA.  The  technol- 
ogy was  certainly  available,  but  the  require- 
ment was  not.  If  the  Noise  Standard  was  80 
dBA,  we  would  have  a  barrier  today  In  place 
of  the  curtain. 

Noise  control  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  nui- 
sance. It  mu:t  be  approached  with  a  commit- 
ment to  do  the  best  Job  possible.  Such  a  com- 
mitment does  not  exist  and  It  will  not  with 
continuation  of  the  present  standards. 

Who  in  this  room  beUeves  that  the  United 
States  would  have  landed  a  man  on  the  moon 
In  1969  If  John  P.  Kennedy  had  not  com- 
mitted this-  nation  to  do  It  during  that  dec- 
ade. An  85  dBA  or  80  standard  will  produce 
the  necessary  results  and  Is  possible  with 
such  a  commitment. 
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Walter  Nowlkas,  an  acoustical  engineer, 
who  I  understand  will  testify  later  in  these 
proceedings,  wrote  the  following  comments  in 
an  article  for  the  Appliance  Manufacturer 
trade  magazine  In  February,  1975: 

"About  50  percent  of  the  excess  noise  in 
most  plants  according  to  noise  control  ex- 
perts, is  the  result  of  improper  maintenance. 
Such  'garbage'  noise  is  generated  by  such 
things  as  worn  or  poorly  lubricated  bearings 
and  gears,  leaks  in  air  lines,  loose  machine 
covers  and  shields,  unbalanced  or  Improp- 
erly adjui^ted  components,  and  Just  plain 
worn  out  equipment. 

"If  .nianiifacturcrs  would  hive  someone 
with  a  knowledge  of  acoustics  walk  through 
their  plant  and  eliminate  the  true  mainte- 
nance problems,  they  might  discover  they 
don't  have  a  nois>e  problem  at  all." 

During  my  plant  surveys,  I  have  observed 
exactly  what  Mr.  Nowlkas  is  spealclng  about. 
Stamping  pres.sc.s  bottoming  so  hard  that 
the  whole  floor  shakes  because  dies  are  not 
sharpened  properly.  Part  conveyors  or  trans- 
fers banging  against  their  stop  so  hard  you 
might  think  their  function  is  to  self  de- 
struct.  Poorly  maintained  presses  can  gen- 
erate two  or  three  times  as  much  noise  as 
a  properly  maintained  one,  but  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  operate,  the  time  will  not 
be  taken  to  repair  them. 

When  you  consider  the  life  expectancy  of 
machUies,  it  can  be  said  that  proper  main- 
tenance as  a  metliod  of  noise  control  doesn't 
cost,  it  pays.  Mr.  Nowlkas  went  on  to  say: 

"The  person  generally  responsible  for  noise 
control  is  a  safety  or  industrial  engineer. 
And  invariably  he  doesn't  have  the  authority 
to  do  anything  specific  about  a  noise  prob- 
lem. If,  for  example,  he  spots  a  clanking, 
worn  out  bviU  gear  on  a  30  year  old  press, 
the  production  manager  wlU  teU  him  to 
'mind  your  own  business,  we  have  parts  to 
get  out."  So  the  press  keeps  pounding  away 
at  120  dBA  until  It  eventually  stops.  Then 
the  gear  Is  replaced." 

The  problem  Is  that  the  worker's  hearing 
needs  to  be  replaced  by  this  time  also.  But, 
there  Is  no  known  medical  or  surgical  pro- 
cedure that  can  restore  noise  induced  hear- 
ing loss.  When  it's  gone,  it's  gone  forever. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  technology 
exists  today  to  reduce  noise  to  eighty-five 
(85)  decibels  through  engineering  controls. 
Acoustical  engineering  consulting  firms  have 
said  they  can  and  they  should  know  since 
that  is  their  business.  Lyle  P.  Yerges  (OSHA 
witness)  testified  to  that  on  the  first  day  of 
these  proceedings,  "We  know  that  there  is 
feasible  technology."  There  is  a  lack  of  hi- 
centlve  to  Implement  noise  abatement  tech- 
niques, rather  than  a  lack  of  technology.  Pro- 
tecting human  resources  doesn't  receive  pri- 
ority attention,  production  does. 

Two  examples  can  demonstrate  my  point : 

1.  In  the  welding  assembly  area  parts  arc 
transferred  from  one  station  to  another  by 
way  of  automated  carrier  rails.  The  parts  are 
alternately  lifted  off  and  then  dropped  onto 
the  rails.  When  I  noticed  that  the  inner  truck 
door  line  was  much  noisier  than  the  outer 
line,  I  investigated  and  found  the  rails  were 
cushioned  with  rubber  on  the  outer,  but  not 
on  the  inner. 

This  rubber  cushion  was  not  InstaUed  to 
reduce  noise,  although  It  did  a  good  Job.  It 
was  InstaUed  to  prevent  damage  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  panel,  a  scratched  or  dented  panel 
would  be  rejected.  The  Inside  of  the  door  is 
seldom  noticed  and  often  covered  with  up- 
holstery, so  its  surface  Is  less  critical.  Conse- 
quently, workers  on  the  inner  line  are  ex- 
pcsed  to  greater  noise  levels  whUe  the  tech- 
nology to  reduce  It  Is  In  use  on  the  outer  line 
25  feet  away. 

2.  Compressed  air  leaks  are  anotlier  major 
Industrial  noise  source,  one  we  have  been 
coriplalnlng  about  for  many  years  to  no  avail. 
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My  employer  told  OSHA  in  their  noifee 
ment  plan  that  they  had  an  ongoing 
to  repair  air  leaks  and  more 
would  be  made.  The  fact  Is  that  1 
effort  is  made  until  the  reduced  afc- 
a.ffects  the  operation  of  pneumatic 
tion    machinery.    Then    the    compr(  ssed 
leaks  are  fixed,  not  to  reduce  noise,  qu 
production    going.    On    June     18t 
knocked  o\it  the  plant  air  compre^so 
prodxiction   ceased.   Six  smaller 
were  rented  and  brought  in  the 
biit  they  only  provided  enough  air  ta 
leak.s,  no  machines  could  run.  At 
the  whole  plant  sounded  like  an 
mattress  that  had  come  in  contac ; 
barbed  wire  fence.  We  assume  now, 
leaks  will  be  repaired,  even  though  tl 
live    is    production     rather    than 
conservation. 

According  to  the  BBN  Report   ( 
Noise  Control  at  the  Workplace),  3( 
of  the  workforce  is  exposed  to  noise 
excess  of  89  decibels.  Maximum  co 
with  the  present  standard  would 
figure  to  8  percent.  These  statistics 
3.080,000  workers  |22  percent)  are 
exposed  to  noise  in  violation  of  the 
Steiger  Act  of  1970.  This  could  not 
curred  if  industry  had  complied  In 
or  If  O.S.H.A.  had  provided  en 
the  Standard. 

If  we  assume  the  BBN  estimates 
rect,  the  cost  of  compliance  with 
$4,350.00  per  worker,   ($13,400,000 
080,000  people).  CompUance  with 
only  cost  $2,240  more  per  worker 
as  much  per  person,   ($18,200,000 
680.000  people). 

Assuming  the  E.P.A.  cost  estim'.ite 
fF3l    is    closer    to    the    trtith,    it 
much     less,     about     $1,350.00     per 
» $11,750,000,000  for  8,680.000  people) 
ply  with  85  dBA  Standard. 

The   numijer   of   additional   peop^ 
protected  is  Just  about  equal  to 
ber  of   unemployed   in   this   countr  7 
better    way   could   there    be    to 
economic     stimulus     than      in 
workers  health?  BBN  said  meetln 
dBA    Standard    in    3    years    would 
emplo>-ment  by  530,000  in  the  peal 
Many  of  the  laid  off  U.A.W.  skilled 
men  are  the  very  people  who  could 
ed   back    to    work   to    Install    noise 
devices.  They  are  available  now 
begin   Immediately   utilizing   their 
quiet    the    workplace    and 
economy.  Next  to  our  health,  what 
most  In  this  country  today   is  Job 

Now    that    we    are    out   of 
ought  to  declare  war  on  occupatio 
ard's  starting  with  noise.  Over  100, 
pie  die  each  year  as  a  result  of 
diseases  and  injuries  as  contrasted 
000  Americans  killed  in  the  total 
conflict.   It's   time    the    public    gav( 
sary  attention   to  these   killing   wi 
ards. 

My  analysis  of  BBN's  report  is 
have    made   an   excellent    argument 
dBA  over  five  years.  They  pointed 
much    greater    benefits    of    85    over 
dBA  Standard  and  the  less  abrupt 
on   the  economy   by  spreading  it 
years.  We  cannot  recover  that  has 
due  to  lack  of  compliance  with  the 
standard,  but  we  can  prevent  futui 
by  implementing  a  rigidly  enforced 
Standard  and  looking  ahead  to  80 

If  government  does  not  require  a 
healthful   workplace,   unions  v.-ill 
strikes    to    enforce    these 
mands.  My  own  local  did.  The  cost 
pliance   thru    government 
be  much  less  tlian  it  would  be  if 
by    each    union    striking. 

One   of   the   biggest   complaints   tiy   em- 
ployer has  about  his  employees  la  Jattend- 
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ance.  They  have  told  me  that  absenteeism  is 
high  as  8  percent  on  Friday.  I  can  tell  you 
one  of  the  reasons,  especially  among  the 
younger  people,  Is  the  noise.  Reducing  noise 
levels  would  also  reduce  absenteeism.  Many 
employees  Just  can't  cope  with  noise  five 
consecutive  days.  Some  quit.  Others  work 
the  midnight  shift  where  there  Is  no  pro- 
duction and  noise  levels  are  below  85  dBA. 
Those  employees  who  have  a  choice  almost 
always  choose  to  work  outside,  away  from 
the  noise,  even  when  the  temperature  is 
below  zero. 

Tiie  Impnved  morale,  increased  produc- 
tivity, reduced  absenteeism,  fewer  strikes. 
and  less  turnover  will  offset  costs  of  noise 
abatement.  Additional  savings  would  be 
realized  from  eliminating  hearing  protec- 
tion, aiidiometrlc  testing,  compensation 
payments,  insurance  premiums  and  medi- 
cal costs.  It  Is  time  the  benefit  side  of 
cost-benefit  analysis  be  really  looked  at — 
before   it   is   too  late. 

Her.ring  protection  has  never  been  well 
accepted  by  workers  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons; ear  muffs  cause  headaches,  perspira- 
tion, and  the  elevated  teniperature  in- 
creases susceptibility  to  ear  infection. 
Furthermore,  they  have  an  eftect  similar  to 
blinders  on  a  horse  in  that  they  reduce 
peripheral  vision.  Since  all  of  the  Ford  em- 
ployee.s  are  required  to  wear  safety  glasses 
also  the  muffs  never  fit  properly  over  the 
ears.  Workers  who  have  to  wear  face  shields 
or  welding  helmets  can't  wear  muffs.  People 
who  do  wear  them  tell  me  the  band  causes 
them  to  loose  their  hair  and  they  give  a 
w'>ird  feeling  as  though  they  were  in  a  tun- 
nel. 

The  Company  makes  some  rubber  ear  plugs 
available  but  they  are  fitted  so  tightly  that 
they  cause  constant  pressure  making  them 
very  uncomfortable  also.  Many  workers  only 
i.;c;ert  them  part  way. 

Recently  I  became  aware  of  a  soft  polymer 
plug  that  was  much  less  uncomfortable,  so 
I  asked  my  employer  to  make  them  available 
to  our  members.  He  asked  the  Ford  hygienist 
for  approval.  Paul  Toth  denied  the  request. 
He  said  the  very  fact  that  plugs  are  com- 
fortable proves  they  are  not  doing  the  Job, 
in  order  to  be  effective  they  must  be  uncom- 
fortable, that  proves  the  plugs  are  working. 

Hearing  protection  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  speech  communication  In  a  small  group, 
e.'spyecially  when  some  are  wearing  muffs,  some 
using  plugs  and  others  with  nothing.  Each 
speaks  at  a  different  level  because  he  hears 
at  a  different  level.  Consequently  the  only 
solution  Is  lipreading  or  sign  language. 

Shouted  warnings  may  not  be  heard  lead- 
ing to  disaster.  Social  Interaction  among 
workers  is  stifled,  further  dehumanizing 
what  Is  often  already  an  Inhuman  environ- 
ment. In  regard  to  worker  alienation  the 
workers  do  not  hate  their  work  they  hate 
the  environment  that  the  work  is  performed 
in. 

Perhaps  most  of  all  plugs  and  muffs  are 
resented  by  workers — resented  as  a  cheap 
Management  ploy  to  put  the  burden  of  noise 
control  on  workers. 

Company  surveys  indicate  only  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  workers  wear  ear  protection. 
The  reason,  in  addition  to  the  discomfort,  is 
that  they  don't  see  any  evidence  of  noise 
reduction  through  engineering  controls  and 
they  fear  they  will  have  to  wear  them  all 
their  working  life. 

People  who  wear  a  plaster  cast  on  their 
arm  or  leg  to  mend  a  broken  leg,  do  It  will- 
ingly, even  though  it  is  cliunsy  and  uncom- 
fortable because  they  look  forwaird  to  the 
day  it  comes  off  and  they  are  well  again.  Ear 
protection  is  Just  as  clumsy  and  we  don't 
have  the  same  outcome  to  look  forward  to. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
answer  Is  to  muffle  the  noise,  not  the  workers. 
If   we   continue   to   insulate   ourselves   from 
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our    environment    we    will    soon    look    like 
astronauts. 

In  Summary  I  believe: 

That  the  technology  exists. 

That  companies  can  afford  it. 

That  hearing  protection  is  not  the  answer. 

That  hearing  loss  and  the  non-auditory 
eff>^cts  of  noise  is  taking  a  large  toll  on 
Air.erican  workers.  And. 

That  OSHA's  credibility  is  on  the  line. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  program  out- 
lined so  well  by  EPA.  and  Organized  Labor 
in  these  proceedings: 

An  85  decibel  standard  now. 

An  even  lower  standard  within  a  few  years. 

A  3  decibel  doubling  rate  and  halvhig  of 
expobure  time. 

And  hearing  protection  ONLY  as  a  brief 
interim  measure. 

Then  we  need  rigid  enforcement  by 
OSHA 

My  Local,  and  CACOSH  and  workers 
around  the  country  will  get  the  noise  low- 
ered in  the  shops  and  factories  where  we 
work.  We  hope  this  can  proceed  with  OSHA's 
cooperation  and  assistance,  but  we  will  get 
the  noise  levels  lowered. 

People  whose  very  Job  is  to  talk  to  others 
delaying  instructions,  making  assignments 
or  solving  problems)  go  home  from  work  with 
sore  throats  from  screaming  all  day.  Super- 
visory directions  for  scheduling  hours  or 
Job  assignments  are  misunderstood  or  sim- 
ply not  heard.  The  result  is  that  the  work 
doesn't  get  done  properly  or  on  time  and 
often   the  employe   is  held   responsible. 

Con.slder  the  affect  of  noise  on  the  four 
District  Committeemen  on  the  day  shift  in 
o'lr  plant: 

Joe  Lakoniy.  uho  has  been  a  union  repre- 
.sentative  since  our  Local  was  chartered  in 
1956.  began  experiencing  discomfort  from 
voice  strain  in  the  late  '60's  and  early  '70's. 
As  a  result  of  the  sore  throat,  which  he  feels 
certain  was  caused  by  constant  shouting  over 
the  noise  In  the  plant,  he  continually  had  to 
rely  on  throat  lozenges  for  relief.  Brother 
Lakomy  said  he  had  pain  frequently,  aver- 
aging about  once  a  week  for  years.  Then  in 
June  of  1974  he  was  assigned  to  work  in  the 
Committee  office  and  has  not  had  any  sore- 
ne.ss  since  then  to  the  present  date.  He  has 
discontinued  his  use  of  throat  lozenges. 

Dave  Cockrell  by  contrast  was  elected  Dis- 
trict Committeeman  In  June,  1974.  He  never 
had  any  voice  problems  prior  to  that  time. 
Tn  fact,  Dave  used  to  sing  professionally  with 
two  Negro  Gospel  Singing  groups,  the  Holy 
Wonders  and  the  Heavenly  Sons.  Since  as- 
suming his  problem  solving  duties  in  June, 
1974  he  has  received  medical  treatment  at 
the  plant  hospital  four  times  for  voice 
strained  sore  throat.  (November  1974,  March 
1975.  April  1975.  July  1975) .  Brother  Cockrell 
is  no  longer  able  to  sing  because  his  voice 
cracks,  not  even  in  a  church  choir. 

Bill  Cline  also  was  a  professional  singer 
with  the  Welkert  Corral,  in  fact  they  cut 
several  records.  Bill  also  sang  with  the  Will 
County  (Illinois)  Singers  who  took  first  place 
three  or  four  consecutive  years  at  the  State 
Pairs.  Brother  Cllne  says  he  is  unable  to  sing 
any  more.  Because  of  his  frequent  voice 
strain  as  a  committeeman  he  no  longer  has 
the  vocal  stamina,  although  he  has  main- 
tained the  voice  range. 

Bill  saj's  the  hoarseness  from  voice  strain 
is  often  painful  and  he  always  carries 
menthol  eucalyptus  lozenges  to  cool  his  flam- 
ing throat.  He  says  he  doesn't  mind  the  loss 
of  income  too  much,  but  docs  resent  being 
deprived  of  the  pleasurable  experiences  of 
singing  with  a  group  and  limiting  of  other 
social  activities. 

The  fourth  day  shift  Committeeman,  Joe 
Elmhorst  was  first  elected  In  1958  and  has 
served  almost  continuously  ever  since.  On 
January  10,  1966  he  was  operated  on  by  Dr. 
Drumniond  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Kau- 
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kakee  to  remove  a  polyp  from  one  of  his 
vocal  cords.  Dr.  Drummond  said  it  was  caused 
from  the  strain  of  speaking  loudly  too  often. 

On  September  19,  1967  the  same  doctor 
performed  the  same  operation  on  the  other 
vocal  cord.  Dr.  Drummond  referred  Brother 
Elmhost  to  a  Chicago  Specialist,  Doctor  Hol- 
jiri'er  who  operated  again  on  Joe  in  January 
of  19G8  at  St.  Lukes  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
jigain  on  the  polyp  on  the  same  cord. 

Cn  November  25.  1974,  Brother  Elmhorst 
again  received  treatment  and  medication  for 
a  ruptured  blood  vessel  in  his  throat.  Dr. 
Hollinger  told  Joe  he  was  abusing  his  voice 
and  urged  him  to  rerign  his  elected  position 
of  Dr^trict  Committeeman  to  avoid  losing  his 
voice  totally  and  permanently. 

This  same  doctor  had  recommended  many 
times  prior  that  Joe  avoid  trying  to  shout 
over  the  noise  and  endeavor  to  conduct  his 
business  in  quiet  remote  places.  This  was  not 
always.  In  fact  seldom,  pos.?ible.  Today,  this 
dedicated  trade  unionist  Is  faced  with  the 
decision  of  either  resigning  the  job  he  en- 
joys and  worked  18  years  at  or  risking  total 
voice  loss,  all  becau<;e  of  the  terribly  noisy 
conditions  In  which  he  is  required  to  solve 
disputes  and  fettle  grievances. 


MIA  AMERICANS  STILL  TOTAL  882 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

O?   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  were  recently  visited  by  families  and 
friends  of  men  who  are  still  missing  in 
action  as  a  consequence  of  our  hostilities 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Too  many  of  us  have 
decided  to  put  cur  tragic  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  behind  us  with- 
out addressing  the  one  unresolved  issue 
that  must  be  answered  before  we  can 
close  the  books  on  that  war. 

As  of  June  30,  882  Americans  have  not 
yet  been  accounted  for.  Of  these,  295  were 
missing  in  action  in  South  Vietnam,  293 
in  North  Vietnam  and  267  in  Laos.  The 
remaining  27  were  lost  in  Cambodia  and 
China. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  there  have 
been  490  changes  in  status  of  military 
men  previously  classified  as  missing  in 
action.  It  has  not  been  unknown  for 
men  to  be  reclassified  from  missing  in 
action  to  killed  in  action  as  a  consequence 
of  paperwork,  only  to  turn  up  alive  and 
well.  The  490  reclassified  still  remain 
somewhat  of  a  question  mark. 

For  instance,  I  wonder  what  new  in- 
formation the  Department  of  Defense 
has  recently  obtained  that  led  to  the 
reclassification  of  11  MIA's  to  other  cate- 
gories between  May  31  and  June  30  of 
this  year.  The  changes  were  in  the  status 
of  four  men  missing  in  action  in  South 
Vietnam,  six  men  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
one  in  Laos. 

In  my  opinion,  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  an  important  role 
to  play  in  bringing  pressure  on  the  gov- 
ernments of  nations  in  Southeastern 
Asia  to  comply  with  the  agreements  made 
during  the  peace  negotiations  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  peace  treaty. 

In  particular,  I  urge  quick  congres- 
sional action  on  H.R.  5153,  which  would 
prohibit  the  change  in  the  status  of  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  sei-vices  who 
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is  classified  as  missing  in  action  until 
th3  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord 
have  been  fully  complied  with.  I  further 
support  House  Resolution  379,  to  estab- 
li  h  a  select  committee  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  current 
status  of  men  classified  as  missing  in 
action.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wilson)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
for  inti'oducing  tliese  measures  and  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  the  support 
of  all  of  my  colleagues  in  their  passage. 


MAINTAINING  THE  PREROG.^TIVES 
OF   LOCAL   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Spe:^ker.  recently 
th2  House  of  Representatives  considered 
ths  Casey  amendment  to  H.R.  5901,  the 
education  appropriations  bill.  Al- 
though the  House  had  supported  the  Ca- 
sey amendment  twice  before,  in  April 
and  earlier  this  month,  on  Friday,  July 
10,  the  House  receded  from  insisting  on 
its  inclusion  and  H.R.  5901  was  cleared 
for  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  mony  of  my  col- 
leagues who  support  the  concept  of  equal 
opportunity  for  women  were  placed  in  an 
extremely  difficult  pasition.  I  am  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  the  prerogatives  of 
State  and  local  government  in  the  area 
of  education,  yet  I  am  a  strong  beUever 
of  equ^l  rights  for  women.  The  Casey 
amendment  would  have  prohibited  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  withholding  funds  from 
schools  and  educational  organizations 
which  did  not  come  into  compliance  with 
certain  regulations  issued  imder  title 
IX  to  insure  equal  opportunity  to  both 
sexes.  F\irthermore,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
have  been  prohibited  from  using  fimds  to 
enforce  certain  provisions  of  the  title  IX 
regulations.  Specifically,  the  amendment 
was  designed  to  exempt  from  the  regu- 
lations single-sex  organizations,  such  as 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  "STMCA's 
and  YWCA's.  social  and  honorary  sorori- 
ties and  fraternities,  and  physical  edu- 
cation or  "gym"  classes. 

The  Casey  amendment  was  overly 
broad.  Although  I  voted  for  it,  I  certainly 
did  not  wish  to  abrogate  the  thrust  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  both 
sexes. 

First,  the  exemption  granted  to  single- 
sex  organizations  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts 
or  social  sororities  and  fraternities  was 
redimdant.  Similar  legislation  was 
passed  by  tlie  93d  Congress  and  signed 
into  law.  However,  a  person  imfamiliar 
with  previous  congressional  actions 
might  believe  that  his  Congressman  was 
voting  to  force  a  merger  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  by  not  support- 
ing the  Casey  amendment. 

Second,  the  amendment  exempted 
honorary  sororities  and  fraternities.  I 
do  not  believe  the  honoraries  should  be 
exempted.  The  criteria  for  selection  for 
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membership  should  be  based  on  grades, 
academic  excellence,  leadership,  and 
other  valid  qualities.  But  sex  certainly 
should  not  disqualify  a  person  from 
membership. 

Often,  membership  in  honoraries,  such 
as  those  for  business  and  engineering 
majors,  is  important  in  helping  a  re- 
cent graduate  launch  a  career.  To  ex- 
clude women  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex 
is  to  handicap  their  ability  to  enter  the 
job  market. 

Third,  the  amendment  prohibited  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  requiring  that  schools  in- 
tegrate their  physical  education  classes. 
On  the  whole,  the  Department's  regula- 
tions implementing  title  IX  are  quite 
reasonable  in  the  area  of  physical  educa- 
tion. For  example,  sex  education  classes 
can  be  segregated  by  sex.  Although  sepa- 
rate locker  room  facilities  and  restrooms 
are  permitted,  facilities  and  training  op- 
portunities should  be  equal.  Schools  are 
not  required,  however,  to  integrate  con- 
tact sp-orts. 

I  and  many  of  my  constituents  though 
are  concerned  about  the  need  to  integrate 
physical  education  classes  in  light  of  the 
requirements  lor  equal  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  training. 

I  am  aware  that  some  school  districts 
in  the  Nation  have  already  hitegrated 
their  physical  education  classes  and  are 
pleased  with  the  results,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  school  districts  should  be 
compelled  to  integrate.  As  it  is  question- 
able whether  or  not  such  a  move  would 
promote  equal  opportunity,  it  is  a  deci- 
sion to  be  made  by  local  school  boards 
and  not  Federal  ofQcials.  Parents,  local 
boards,  and  admimstrators  should  make 
the  decision  which  reflects  the  desires  of 
their  community. 

Therefore,  I  voted  for  the  Casey 
amendment  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
rights  of  local  school  districts.  Although 
I  had  reservations  about  its  broadness,  it 
received  my  support  since  the  .safeguards 
it  guaranteed  were  more  important  than 
the  disadvantages. 


CONCERN  FOR  OUR  POWS 
AND  MIA  S 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  Paris  agi'eement 
on  ending  the  war  and  restoring  peace 
in  Vietnam  was  signed  over  2V2  years 
ago,  the  horroi-s  of  the  war  are  still  a 
reality  for  thousands  of  Americans. 
Among  those  suffering  the  most  are  the 
family  and  friends  of  Amrican  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  missing  in  action. 

There  are  1,300  Americans  in  South- 
east Asia  who  remain  imaccounted  for. 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies 
have  not  complied  with  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Paris  agreement  The  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  this  vital  matter  is  inhumane  and  dis- 
rlavs  a  lack  of  compassion. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  free 
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the  POW's  and  to  get  facts  about  the 
MIAs.  The  United  States  mui t  increase 
the  pressure  on  North  Vietnai  i  in  order 
to  urge  them  to  uphold  their  8  greement. 
The  President  and  the  Secrctay  of  State 
sliould  take  the  necessary  steps,  includ- 
ing the  renewal  of  negotiatiors  between 
the  parties  to  finally  determire  the  fate 
of  the  U.S.  servicemen  missing]  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Freedom   is   basic   to 
Therefore  we  must  show  our 
cern  in  this  matter  and 
efiforts  to  gain  a  complete 
POW's  and  an  accounting  of 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  £ 
not  forget  or  abandon  these 
MTA's.  These  men  bravely 
country.  We  owe  it  to  these 
their    families    to    take    the 
measures  to  determine  their 
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deep  con- 
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ILLEGAL   ALIENS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROS 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  July  29, 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr. 
Eighth  Congressional  District 
N.Y.,  is  bearing  a  major  share 
den  of  the  Federal 
effective,  unresponsive  action; 
illegal  aliens. 

The  communities  of  my 
swelling  with  people  in  this 
gaily  and  the  Federal 
unable  to  respond  to  or  rectify 
tion. 

In  November  1974,  I  establiiied 
force  on  illegal  aliens  to  stud] 
lem.  I  have  just  received  its 
dealing  with  the  entry  and 
of  aliens.  The  major 
the  task  force  is  the 
single,  independent  Federal 
exercise  total  jurisdiction  ovfer 
concerning  aliens  entering 
States.  The  report  goes  on  to 
policy  pressures  on  visa 
effects  of  inadequate  funding 
migration    and    Naturalization 
and  the  incredible  lack  of 
coordination. 

I  commend   this   report 
leagues.  The  problem  of 
truly  a  matter  of  national 
preparing  legislation  to  imp 
recommendation  of  the  task 
will  soon  be  asking  Members 
support  in  this  effort.  The  report 
Report  No.   1:   Entry  and 
Aliens 

The    Issue   of   illegal   aliens 
gained   widespread   notice    and 
serious  concern  among  many 
American  population.  While  theje 
Illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
eio&ctment  of  Immigration  and 
tion  legislation,  the  present 
a  soaring  unemployment  rate  antong 
and  the  shrinkage  of  municipal 
resources  has  made  it  essential 
policy  and  practices  in  this  ar^ 
reevaluated. 

The  effect  of  the  millions  ol  aliens  who 
reside  in  the  United  States  iUeg  ally  Is  borne 
primarily  by  certain  cities  and  l|x;al  c.immu- 
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nlties.  Individuals  who  come  from  other 
countries  prefer  to  live  with  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  culturally  familiar  surroundings, 
thereby  creating  specific  areas  of  illegal  alien 
influx. 

Illegal  aliens  come  to  the  United  States 
principally  from  countries  which  are  poor 
and  have  an  extremely  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. These  Individuals  seek  the  jobs 
that  do  not  exist  at  home.  They  work  at 
agricultural  Jobs  along  the  Mexican  border, 
in  California  and  other  areas  of  the  South. 
They  also  work  in  factories,  at  unskilled  and 
semi-skiUetl  positions  in  Northern  cities.  In 
New  York  City  many  Ulegal  aliens  are  em- 
ployed In  factories,  industrial  plant.s,  hotels, 
restaurants  and  in  manual  labor  Jobs.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  In  the  New  York  area 
one-third  of  the  applications  for  the  alien 
labor  certification  program  involve  Jobs 
which  could  be  filled  by  an  American  worker. 

The  federal  government  requires  all  aliens 
who  enter  this  country  to  conform  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act.  This 
law  specifies  the  types  of  visas  which  may 
be  issued  to  foreigners  and,  supplemented  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  regulations,  dictates  conditions  for 
acquiring  and  extending  visas.  Also  pre- 
scrlbed  by  this  law  and  pursuant  regulations 
are  the  guidelines  and  procedures  the  INS 
must  follow  in  apprehending,  detaining  and 
deporting  illegal  aliens. 

Visas  are  issued  by  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  at  con- 
sular posts  in  foreign  countries.  Once  an 
alien  arrives  at  an  American  port  of  entry, 
however,  INS  ofBcials  bear  full  respon.slblIity 
for  regulating  entry  and  all  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  alien  in  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

ISSUES 

/.  Entry 

The  majority  of  illegal  aliens  enter  the 
United  States  from  Mexico,  generally  by 
crossing  the  border  illegally,  without  the 
necessary  visa.  However,  mr.ny  aliens  who 
come  through  other  ports  of  entry,  primarily 
New  York  City,  usually  enter  legally  with 
valid  visas.  Many  then  overstay  their  visas 
and  thereby  become  Illegal  aliens  according 
to  law.  We  are  concerned  about  this  category 
of  Illegal  aliens  and  the  ability  of  INS  to  de- 
tect and  monitor  them.  The  problems  relate 
primarily  to  communication  between  INS 
and  the  State  Department  Visa  Office  and  po- 
litical interference  In  the  visa  process. 

There  are  severe  difficulties  In  communi- 
cating information  about  entry  policy,  visa 
priority  determinations  and  individual  status 
reports  between  the  INS  and  Visa  Office. 
Testimony  presented  at  recent  hearings  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations indicates  many  areas  where  INS  and 
Visa  Office  faUure  to  communicate  leads  to 
a  frustration  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
Problems  exist  with  regard  to  the  validity  of 
purpose  for  which  visas  are  sought.  Required 
information  such  as  destination  in  the 
United  States  and  the  amount  of  money  nec- 
essary to  finance  a  visit  is  hard  to  substan- 
tiate. Student  visas  have  been  issued,  for  ex- 
ample, for  aliens  to  attend  schools  which  are 
under  penalty  by  INS  for  certifying  students 
known  to  be  applying  for  visas  in  bad  faith. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  New  York 
Office  of  INS  alone  there  are  at  least  20,000 
outstanding  reports  of  the  abuse  of  student 
visas. 

There  Is  no  unified  policy  on  the  number  of 
visas  Issued  and  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
Issuance.  Moreover,  such  policy  as  exists  does 
not  reflect  the  realities  of  massive  visa  abuses. 
A  consistent  and  rational  approach  requires 
combining  the  experiences  of  both  the  visa 
is.suers  (The  State  Department  consular  offi- 
cials) and  the  domestic  visa  enforcers  (The 
INS  officials).  Yet  consular  personnel  now 
receive  no  information  from  INS  as  to  the 
number   and   nature   of  aliens   overstaying 
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their  visas.  It  Is  the  responsibUity  of  con- 
sular officers  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  Ls-suirg  each  visa.  In  1973,  such  officers  is- 
sued 2,800,000  non-immigrant  visas.  Only 
220,000  applicants  were  refused  visas.  As 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  discretion  in  the 
decision  to  issue  a  visa,  it  is  essential  that 
consulates  be  Informed  as  to  the  number  of 
overstays  on  the  visas  they  have  issued.  They 
ought  to  know  whether  their  judgments  are 
sound,  whether  90";^  or  20%  of  the  applicants 
to  whom  they  give  visas  return  home.  Only 
with  this  type  of  feedback  can  consular  offi- 
cers evaluate  and  adjust  their  procedures. 

Consular  officers,  as  junior  staff  members  of 
the  Slate  Department,  are  Uiflusnccd  by  their 
irainuig  and  future  Ccrec-r  goals  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  foreign  policy  Implications  of  their 
work.  While  this  is  important  for  many  of 
the  functions  they  perform,  it  is  Inappropri- 
ate in  making  visa  issuance  decisions.  Any 
pressure  from  foreign  coimtrles  or  State  De- 
partment superiors  as  to  how  many  visas 
should  Le  Issued  or  the  merits  of  individual 
appllcatlo'is  is  not  only  counterproductive  to 
reduciu-^  tlie  numbers  of  llle;:;al  aliens  but 
is  illegal  under  the  immigration  laws. 

II.   liNTER-AGENCV   COORDINATION 

Tl'-cre  ir  also  a  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  INS  and  governmental  agencies  other 
ihan  the  State  Department.  The  Social 
SecaiUy  Administration  Is  currently  mailing 
$1  million  a  day  to  persons  residing  outside 
the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
miiio  the  number  of  lUesal  aliens  who  may 
be  receiving  these  benefits  since  no  proof  of 
legal  residence  was  required  to  obtain  a 
social  security  card.  Although  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972  prohibit  il- 
legal aliens  from  being  issued  .such  a  card, 
miilioi'is  of  such  cards  are  outstanding.  Close 
cooperation  between  INS  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  necessary,  and  pres- 
ently unavailable,  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
elTorts  at  enforcing  the  law  and  to  assess  the 
implications  of  the  present  situation. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  partici- 
pated in  experimental  programs  where  de- 
ported aliens  were  screened  for  tax  liability 
and  asses.sed  for  delinquent  payments.  This 
program  met  with  little  success  as  most  de- 
tained aliens  had  limited  assets  which  could 
be  seized.  It  remains  necessary,  however,  to 
form  policy  objectives  concerning  illegal 
aliens  and  their  tax  liability.  Such  public 
policy  must  be  made  as  a  coordinated  eflort. 
There  are  further  problems  coordinating 
policy  and  efforts  between  INS  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  In  attempting  to  evaluate 
the  Labor  Certification  Program,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  states  that  "The  Labor 
certification  program  . . .  cannot  be  accurately 
as.se.ssed  because  the  responsible  departments 
have  not  developed  adequate  and  comparable 
statistical  data  on  aliens  (Including  those 
granted  visas  with  certification)  admitted 
into  this  country."  This  situation  has  led  to 
a  serious  undermining  oi  the  program  and 
an  inability  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
is  eflective  and  wiiat  its  real  consequences 
are. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  Improving  com- 
munication between  these  government  agen- 
cies, tliere  is  also  a  lack  of  cooperation  be- 
tween state  and  federal  officials.  It  Is  pres- 
ently impossible  to  determine  the  number 
of  or  identify  the  illegal  aliens  receiving  the 
benefits  of  state  administered  education,  wel- 
fare or  health  programs. 

III.   FUNDING 

The  impact  of  present  inadequate  fund- 
ing en  the  INS  is  obvious  from  the  opera- 
tional priorities  for  FY  1975  as  set  by  the 
INS  Commls.sioner.  Among  INS  procedures  to 
be  discontinued  are: 

The  investigation  of  crewmen  overstays. 

Ihc  Investigation  of  applicants  for  Social 
Security  cards. 

The  investigation  of  applicants  for  welfare 
benefits. 
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Control  and  follow-up  of  aliens  granted 
voluntary  departtire. 

Control  and  follow-up  of  aliens  who  bave 
disappeared,  after  being  identified  as  here 

iuegaiiy. 

The  ratio  of  inspectors  to  passengers  at 
airports  has  been  reduced  to  1  to  60  and  of 
inspectors  to  cruise  vessel  passengers,  1  to 
500.  Illegal  aliens  located  by  other  agencies 
will  be  taken  into  custody  only  if  they  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  INS  office. 

Due  to  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  the  INS  dis- 
trict office  in  New  York  has  a  detention  cen- 
ter that  holds  only  70  people.  When  it  Is 
full,  apprehended  aliens  are  not  detained  for 
trial  and  deportation,  but  requested  to  re- 
turn voluntarily.  The  INS  office  In  Southern 
California  has  had  Its  budget  cut  by  more 
than  SOr-f  in  this  past  fiscal  year.  As  of  1973 
there  was  a  backlog  of  77,000  uninvestigated 
complaints  in  Just  the  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  offices. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  current  funding 
for  INS  prevents  it  from  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  illegal  aliens  living 
In  this  country  escape  detection,  and  still 
fewer  are  apprehended  and  deported.  While 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  Illegal  aliens 
by  20%  In  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  the 
Increase  in  INS  manpower  has  been  just  9% 
la  that  entire  period. 

IV.    INFORMATION    AND    DATA 

Presently  it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  Illegal  aliens  in  this 
country,  where  they  live,  where  they  work  or 
what  taxes  they  owe  on  their  earnings.  The 
INS,  for  example,  has  varied  its  own  esti- 
mates on  illegal  aliens  currently  in  the 
United  States  from  6  to  8  million.  Even  these 
numbers  are  suspect,  as  they  are  developed 
using  as  a  base  the  number  of  Illegal  aliens 
apprehended.  This  is  a  statistically  inade- 
quate method  for  coming  up  with  estimates 
upon  which  policy  must  be  made. 

One  of  the  most  harmfiU  effects  illegal 
aliens  have  upon  our  country  is  their  impact 
on  local  communities.  All  federal,  state  and 
municipal  funding  of  local  services  and  pro- 
grams are  based  on  census  data.  These  data 
are  non-responsive  to  illegal  aliens  and  there- 
fore seriously  underestimate  the  number  of 
residents  in  communities  with  many  Illegal 
aliens.  The  locality,  therefore,  bears  alone 
the  burden  of  overemployed  farilities  and  in- 
adequate services.  The  ability  more  accu- 
rately to  estimate  the  whereabouts  of  Illegal 
aliens  would  provide  all  levels  of  government 
with  the  information  and  impetus  needed  to 
adjust  its  funding  and  delivery  of  services. 
Local  communities  are  now  penalized  for 
their  attractiveness  to  illegal  aliens. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Major  recommendation:  Introduce  legisla- 
tion creating  a  single  iTidependent  regula- 
tory agency  having  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  concerning  foreign  persons  enter- 
ing the  United  States,  with  the  combined 
functions  of  the  Visa  Office  and  the  INS. 
An  effort  must  be  made  to  maximize  coor- 
dination between  those  government  officials 
who  Issue  visas  abroad  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  domestic  enforcement  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act.  There 
Is  little   justification   for   keeping  separate 
the  two  major  government  offices  which  deal 
with  aliens.  There  are,  however,  persuasive 
persons  for  combining  them  as  an  independ- 
ent agency.  Responsibility  must  be  placed 
with  one  administrator  answerable  solely  to 
the  American  public.  The  agency  should  be 
removed  from  the  conflicting  policy  and  fiscal 
choices  which  are  Involved  when  its  functions 
are  subordinate  to  the  over-all  responsibility 
borne  by  the  larger  departments  of  Justice 
and  State. 

The  functions  of  INS  and  the  Visa  Office 
are  more  similar  and  Interconnected  than 
disparate.  The  same  Immigration  Act  U  be- 
ing applied  and  the  abUlty  of  each  to  IM 
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efficient  and  responsive  is  dependent  upon 
the  other. 

The  federal  government  has  no  comprehen- 
sive, rational  program  for  dealing  with  Illegal 
aliens  in  our  country.  There  are  many  areas 
where  public  policy  has  yet  to  be  formulated. 
In  areas  where  policy  determinations  have 
been  made,  they  are  piecemeal  and  Ineffec- 
tually monitored  and  enforced.  Only  with  the 
creation  of  a  single  Independent  agency  can 
this  makeshift  approach  be  remedied.  An  In- 
dependent unit  would  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  a  unified  policy  with  regard  to  aliens 
receiving  governmental  benefits  and  services 
and  the  enforcement  of  tax  laws.  Policy 
determinations,  effective  execution  of  laws 
and  flscAl  accountability  can  best  be  achieved 
by  a  .single  governmental  unit. 

B.  Additional  recommendations 

1.  Increase  congressional  appropriations  to 
the  Visa  Office  and  the  INS. 

Until  1974  Congress  has  consistently  met 
INS  budget  requests.  The  Inability  of  the 
service  to  perform  properly  has  been  the 
result  of  action  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
They  have  combined  to  limit  the  INS  re- 
quests that  reach  Congress. 

Congressional  appropriations  for  the  Visa 
Office  are  made  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment. According  to  a  recent  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  study.  It  Is  not  feasible  sep- 
arately to  analyze  the  overseas  expenditures 
of  the  Visa  Office.  It  Is  apparent,  however, 
that  the  responslvene.ss  and  effectiveness  of 
visa  issuance  is  directly  related  to  the  budg- 
etary limits  given  to  that  aspect  of  the  State 
Department.  Budget  reqviests,  therefore, 
should  be  justified  before  Congress  by  the 
Visa  Office  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
State. 

2.  Request  more  vigorous  oversight  of  the 
Visa  Office  and  INS. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  continuous,  effective  analysis  of  the 
workings  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies.  To  fulfill  that  responsibility,  it  is 
important  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Go%'ernment  Operations,  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  and  National  Security,  exercise  its 
oversight  jurisdiction  of  the  Visa  Office  and 
INS.  To  that  end,  the  Subcommittee  should 
be  urged  to  continue  its  investigation  Into 
and  review  of  the  operations  of  INS.  The 
Subcommittee  should  also  be  urged  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  into  the  practices  and 
procedures  of  the  Visa  Office  In  an  attempt 
to  develop  a  total  picture  of  the  illegal  alien 
situation.  The  visa  manual,  and  the  train- 
ing, review  and  evaluation  of  consular  offi- 
cers ought  to  be  examined  in  depth. 

3.  Introduce  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
compUatlon  of  accurate  data  and  statistics 
regarding  illegal  aliens. 

Accurate  data  Is  necessary  to  aid  the  INS 
and  Visa  Office  in  evaluating  their  own  ef- 
fectiveness. Congress  woiUd  benefit  as  well, 
by  being  able  to  use  this  Information  to  form 
just  and  realistic  public  policy  determina- 
tions. In  November  1974  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  award- 
ed a  contract  for  the  development  of  a  re- 
search design  to  obtain  this  information. 
The  results  of  this  study  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  with  recommendations 
concerning  its  feasibility.  High  priority 
should  be  given  to  finding  remedies  for  this 
lack  of  crucial  data. 


THE  PRESS  IS  NOT  FREE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Hou.se  Admlnistra- 
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tion  Committee,  it  was  revealed  that  the 
taxpayers  are  furnishing  11 — count 
them — 11 — employees  to  "provide  seiT- 
ices"  to  the  House  Press  Galleries.  The 
services  were  described  by  one  committee 
member  as  "pencil  sharpening." 

The  five  persons  in  the  press  gallery 
cost  about  $112,000  annually.  The  radio 
and  TV  gallery  needs  four  people  at 
about  $82,000,  and  the  periodical  gallery 
suffers  along  with  only  two  at  $38,000. 
The  staggering  total  is  $232,000,  an  aver- 
age wage  of  $21,000  for  the  11  lucky 
employees. 

In  addition  to  sharpening  pencils,  the 
gallery  staff  tells  the  Press  Corps  what 
happens  each  day.  The  press  apparently 
has  a  tougher  time  making  a  quorum  in 
the  House  than  the  Members  do. 

I  understand  that  the  taxpayers  also 
furnish  equipment  for  the  press  gallery. 
The  equipment,  services,  and  personnel 
subsidies  probably  amount  to  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  That  is  a 
minor  league  amount  compared  to  some 
of  our  other  world  series  spending,  but 
it  is  a  bit  of  a  jolt  to  find  out  that  the 
press  is  not  free. 

Perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  truth  in 
advertising,  or  packaging,  we  ought  to 
require  by  law  that  stories  emanating 
from  the  House  Press  Galleries  carry  the 
byline,  "Partially  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers." 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Members,  who,  like  mj'self, 
may  have  been  unaware  of  the  size  of 
this  press  subsidy,  to  the  fact  that  the 
fress  press,  like  the  free  lunch,  has 
passed  from  the  congressional  scene. 


RETIREMENT  OF  VIDAL  AYALA  AND 
SAMUEL  STEWART  OF  PACIFICA, 
CALIF.,  TRIBUNE 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  person- 
ally a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  acknowl- 
edge the  retirement  of  two  excellent  San 
Mateo  County  journalists  from  the  sea- 
side community  of  Paciflca,  Vidal  Ayala 
and  Samuel  Stewart.  On  August  1,  1975 
the  people  of  Paciflca  will  honor  my  two 
friends  with  a  reception  and  dinner. 

Tliese  two  journalists  have  worked 
with  the  Paciflca  Tribune  since  It  was 
founded  in  the  mid  1950's.  They  have 
been  in  the  Paciflca  Tribune's  graphic 
arts  department  for  its  entire  history, 
and  at  no  time  has  tlie  paper  been  pub- 
lished witliout  either  Vidal  or  Sam  on 
duty. 

Vidal  Ayala,  a  California-bom  lifelong 
printer,  was  the  flrst  permanent  em- 
ployee of  the  Paciflca  Tribime  and  has 
been  composing  room  superintendent 
throughout  the  years  as  the  Tribime 
grew  with  the  town.  One  of  the  first 
specialists  who  joined  Ayala  was  Sam 
Stewart,  who  moved  west  from  Con- 
necticut in  the  Horace  Greeley  tradition 
and  for  two  decades  has  been  the 
Tribune's  foremost  compositor. 

Their  work  has  bten  an  integral  part 
of  the  continuing  effort  toward  journal- 
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Istic  quality  by  the  staff  of  tbe  Paclfica 
Tribune  In  a  community  whose  modem 
history  predates  the  World  War  n  era 
when  It  provided  homes  for  a 
of  California  immigrants. 


GRAIN  SCANDAL  SHOWS  MEED  FOR 
LEGISLATION— I] 


nev  wave 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJtTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  iPfS 


$764, 


and 


add 


Mr.   SMITH   of   Iowa.   Mr 
yesterday  In  the  Rzcord  I  callei  I 
to  the  need  for  legislation  to  afoid 
grain  scandals  such  as  the  one 
recently  in  New  Orleans  and 

I  am  sponsoring  a  bill,  HH 
includes  new  provisions  making 
of  grain  inspectors  a  felony 
it  illegal  and  unprofitable  to 
material  to  grain.  The  text  of 
printed  in  the  Congressional 
July  18,  starting  at  page  2353 

The  need  for  the  new  prcvtions 
tioned  above  is  shown  grapjiically 
two  articles  by  James  flisser,  a 
ton  conespondent  for  the 
Register. 

The  articles  follow  : 

[Froni  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Reg:lEter, 

May   n.   1975] 

USDA  lexoRED  Grain  Buses  pohI  6  Yeais — 

Admits  Laxity  Aftek  iNSPSCiosi  Indicted 


Speaker, 
attention 
future 
uncovered 
elsewhere, 
which 
bribery 
making 
foi-eign 
the  bill  is 
Record  of 


Yi. 


D?s 


(By  James  Rissei) 

Washington,    DC— tJ.S.    Agriculture 
partment   (USDA)    officials  were 
years  ago  that  federally  licensed 
were  taking  bribes  In  connectloi  i 
grading  of  export  grain  and  the 
of  ships  used  to  carry  the  grain 

The  USDA  also  had  evidence 
1972  that  something  was  drastlcblly 
with  Ins^etlAn  procaduris  at 
La.,  export  elevators. 

The  danger  signals  are  containec 
ment  documents  examtucd  last 
Register. 

They  contain  a  variety  of 
foreign  ptirchafiers  of  U^.  grain. 
Embassy  personnel,  and  from 
about  the  po&slbility  of  a  bribery 
about  problems  In  New  Orleans 
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griln 


Ins  pectors 


But  until  a  bribery  scandal  s 
cently  with  the  Inaictment  of 
tors  at  New  Orteans  and  at  Hoiiston 
high    department    officials    Ignored 
pleas  that  the  bribery  question 
gated  and  that  sapervlsiou  of 
beeted  up. 

In  fact,  at  the  ttme  VS.  grain  ej^rl 
booming  In  the  late  1960s  p"^ 
the  Grain  Division  cut  its  staff  of 
supervisors  from  300  to  220. 

During  the  same  period,  snrvelllince 
grading  and  ship  Inspection  actlv^les 
inspectors  was  reduced  by  more 
recoids  show. 
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~IXSS    THAN    AMrQUATX" 

"Our  supervtaion  has  Indeed  beei  i  less  than 
adequate,"  Erv-tn  L.  Peterson,  administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  arilce  ac- 
knowledged. Peterson,  whose  ageaqy  Includes 
the  Grain  Division ,  said  "we  are  tikklng  steps 
now  to  see  Uiat  our  supervision  is  Improved," 

Staff  cuts  in  the  grain  division  were  "un- 
wise" but  apparently  came  about  because 
of    the    division's   efforts    to    cor  iply    with 
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budget  reductions  ordered  by  President  Nixon 
and  by  USDA  Secretary  Earl  Butz.  Peterson 
Indicated. 

The  extent  of  the  bribery  scandal,  and  the 
exlsteiice  of  additional  federal  Investigation* 
Into  the  passible  involvement  of  shipping 
and  grain  company  officials,  was  disclosed  by 
The  Register  May  4. 

CONTLICTS   SEEN 

The  Investigation  In  Washington,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Houston  showed  that  the  Inspec- 
tion system  contains  Inherent  conflicts  of 
Interest  primarily  because  the  inspectors,  al- 
though federally  licensed,  are  employes  of 
boards  of  trade  and  other  private  organiza- 
tions controlled  by  grain,  shipping,  and  other 
business  Interests. 

The  role  of  the  Grain  Division  has  been  to 
license  the  Inspectors,  to  supervise  their 
work  on  a  spot  basis,  and  to  conduct  appeal 
inspections  at  the  request  of  a  shipper  who 
disagrees  with  an  inspector's  ruling. 

Be^en  grain  Inspectors  In  New  Orleans 
and  nve  in  Houston,  all  federally  licensed  but 
employed  by  private  inspection  agencies, 
were  Indicted  recently  on  charges  they  took 
bribes  to  certify  that  export  ships  were  clean, 
insect-free,  and  acceptable  for  loading  with 
grain.  Fi\'e  of  the  New  Orleans  Inspectors 
hare  pleaded  guilty,  and  another  was  con- 
victed In  federal  court. 

INCREASING    COMPL.\INT3 

In  January,  1969,  John  A.  Browning,  chair- 
man of  the  Grain  Division's  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Beview,  spent  three  weeks  In  Europe 
talking  with  government  officials  and  those 
In  the  grain  trade  about  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  complaints  about  misgraded,  contami- 
nated and  insect-infested  grain. 

In  a  number  of  the  countries,  Browning 
was  warned  that  It  was  conunouly  believed 
Inspectors  at  the  American  ports  were  taking 
under-the-table  payments. 

Upon  his  return.  Browning  wrote  a  strongly 
worded  report  to  Howard  H.  Woodworth, 
director  of  the  Grain  Division  saying: 

"The  Grain  Division  should  make  doubly 
sure  there  Is  no  bribery  of  inspectors  or 
falsification  of  certificates  or  mlagradlng  of 
the  grain  or  improper  sampling. 

MANPOWER,   FUNDS 

"We  should  have  the  manpower  and  funds 
to  supervise  and  keep  inspectors  under  sur- 
veillance on  weekend  and  night  loading  at 
those  export  points  where  foreign  complaints 
indicate  the  lower  grade  grain  was  loaded." 

Browning  continued  that  "after  listening 
to  complaints  for  three  weeks  and  seeing  the 
look  on  people's  faces  and  in  their  eyes  when 
they  accuse  the  Inspection  system  of  being 
subject  to  bribery.  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  part  good  Inspection  practices, 
c6ustant  supervision  and  quality  control 
must  play  in  helping  this  country  retain  the 
overaeas  grain  market." 

Apparently  referring  to  the  fact  that  in- 
spectors work  for  agencies  allied  with  the 
grain  export  trade.  Browning  wrote  that  "It 
Is  very  difficult  for  people  In  other  countries 
to  understand  our  HoenBlng  of  Inspectors 
and  supervision  procedure. " 

Asked  about  the  report,  Woodworth  sakl 
the  Grain  Division  "la  not  atafled  to  find  con- 
spiracies of  bribertea."  which  he  said  Is  up  to 
federal  law  enforcement  officials. 
"a  m:an  staff" 

Woodworth,  who  went  along  with  budget 
and  manpower  «u4a  te  the  Oraln  Division, 
said  he  has  built  "a  lean  but  efficient  staff." 

"I'm  not  an  empire  builder  or  a  bureau- 
crat," he  added. 

Woodworth  acknowledged,  however,  that 
his  supervisory  personnel  at  the  ports 
"weren't  very  resourceful  in  guarding  against 
briberies  on  the  cleanliness  of  ships." 

He  portrayed  ports  as  centers  of  corruption 
and  said  that  In  the  case  of  grain  exports, 
the  name  of  the  game  Is  to  get  the  grain  past 
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the  sampler  and  onto  the  ships.  "They're  al- 
ways finding  ways  to  get  by  with  everythinc 
they  can."  ^' 

TUaOUCH     1974 

The  recent  Indictments  In  New  Orleans 
and  Houston  aUege  bribery  payments  going 
back  as  far  as  1970  and  oontinulne  un 
through  1974.  ' 

Peterson,  who  became  administrator  of  the 
agricultural  marketing  service  three  years 
ago,  said  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
Browning  report  on  possible  briberies  until 
informed  by  The  Register. 

In  January,  1973,  In  a  report  on  a  com- 
plaint from  Nicaragua,  about  the  quality  of 
U.8.  com  shipmentR,  Woodward  contended 
the  licensed  Inspectors  have  a  98  percent  ac- 
curacy rating. 

But  he  acknowledged  that  Grain  Division 
supervisory  personnel  were  conducting  on- 
site  surveillance  of  the  Inspectors  In  only 
about  2  percent  of  all  export  grain  ship- 
ments. 

He  said  that  some  of  his  staff,  "for  peace 
of  mind  and  in  keeping  with  past  on-site 
surveillance  practices,"  wanted  to  Incrraw 
Burveinance  to  about  10  percent. 

NEW  EMPLOYES 

Woodworth  said  in  the  1973  report  that 
it  would  require  14  new  federal  employees 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $198,000  a  year. 

As  an  alternative,  Woodworth  proposed  to 
increase  surveillance  at  "the  known  problem 
elevators  in  the  New  Orleans  circuit"  by 
transferring  people  there  from  other  Drain 
Division  offices. 

Woodworth's  report  was  made  In  response 
to  a  demand  by  Peterson  that  the  division 
look  Into  complaints  from  the  Nlcaraguans 
and  take  "whatever  actions  required  to  In- 
sure the  accuracy  of  any  grain  Inspections 
made  by  the  designated  grain  Inspection 
agency  Involved." 

The  agency  was  the  New  Orteans  Board  of 
Trade,  which  is  run  by  New  Orleans  business 
Interests  and  employs  licensed  grain  Inspec- 
tors to  examine  ships  and  grain  going  ont 
of  two  large  elevators  there. 

NEW    ORLE,\NS    rLEVATOR 

Woodworth  told  The  Register  tluit  the 
Grain  Division  has  had  problems  with  one 
New  Orleans  area  grain  elevator  In  parUcu- 
lar.  where,  he  said,  elevator  personnel  "took 
advantage  of  oiu:  mechanical  sampling  and 
made  sure  we  didut  get  representative  sam- 
ples of  grain." 

Woodworth's  report  also  detailed  how  the 
Graiu  Division  had  cut  back  Us  activities 
between    1963    and    1973. 

Field  offices  were  reduced  in  number  from 
48  to  35.  and  Inspection  supervisors  from 
300  to  220. 

GraUi  supervision  Inspections,  Involving 
checking  gb  the  work  of  some  600  Inspectors 
and  S.OOO  licensed  grain  samplers  had  de- 
creased from  170,000  a  year  to  less  than 
6a,000. 

Supervisory  Inspections  of  processed  prod- 
ucts also  had  dropped,  from  50,000  a  year 
to  lesT  than  35,000. 

CXPANSIMC  SALES 

All  this  had  occurred  while  the  U£.  was 
rapidly  expanding  Its  overseas  sales  of  grains 
and  other  food  products. 

Copies  of  Woodworth's  1973  report,  out- 
lining weaknesses  in  the  inspection  system, 
were  sent  to  Bute's  top  aide,  Under-9Bcretar>- 
J.  Phil  Campbell,  department  records  show. 
It  also  went  to  Assistant  Secretary  Richard 
Lyng  and  to  Raymond  A.  loanes,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Peterson  told  The  Register  that  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  Grain  Division's  work  has  been 
misguided.  Rather  than  concentrating  on 
statistical  review  of  the  Inspector's  accu- 
racy, the  division  should  have  been  crack- 
ing down  on  the  private  Inspection  agen- 
cies to  see  that  their  inspectors  were  pei- 
forming  honestly,  he  said. 
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[From  the  Des  Molues   (Iowa)    Register, 

May  20,  1976] 

Assail  Corn  From  VS.  as  "Rubbish"— Barr- 

ain:   Insects  in  13  of  20  Cargoes 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  London,  England, 
train  firm  angrUy  told  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  early  this  year  that 
recent  shipments  of  American  corn  have 
been  "nothing  short  of  rubbish." 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  Parma,  Italy, 
importer  complained  that  U.S.  wheat  shlp- 
meut-s  had  durum  mixed  In  with  the  wheat. 

A  year  earlier,  the  pest  infestation  con- 
trol laboratory  of  the  British  government 
had  reported  that  13  of  20  oom  shipments 
from  the  United  States  were  full  of  Insects. 

The  complaints  are  typical  of  those  con- 
tained in  flies  of  USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  (FAS) ,  charging  that  misgraded,  con- 
taminated and  poor  quality  grains  are  being 
delivered  to  U.S.  export  customers. 

CONCERN   TOLD 

AgriciUture  Department  personnel  tend  to 
blame  some  of  the  complaints  on  foreign 
purchasers  trying  to  get  out  of  a  bad  finan- 
cial deal,  or  on  unique  factors  such  as  the 
imusually  dry  and  easily  broken  kernels  lu 
the  1974  crop. 

But  some  of  the  same  officials  are  con- 
cerned that  many  of  the  complaints  are 
genuine  and  might  be  related  to  a  break- 
down In  the  system  under  which  U.S.  export 
grains  are  Inspected  and  graded  before  being 
shipped  abroad. 

Several  federally-licensed  grain  inspectors 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Houston.  Tex.,  have 
been  Indicted  on  charges  of  accepting  bribes 
to  certify  the  cleanliness  of  grain-carrying 
ships.  The  investigation  by  federal  agents  Is 
continuing,  in  an  effort  to  determine  in- 
volvement of  shipping  and  grain  companies 
as  well  as  possible  mlsgrading  of  grain  by 
the  inspectors. 

IOWA'S   SMITH    UPSET 

Members  of  Congress  are  beginning  to  take 
a  look  at  the  integrity  of  the  Inspection 
process,  because  of  their  concern  that  the 
developing  scandal  could  hurt  the  domestic 
farm  economy  and  U.S.  trade  efforts,  If  over- 
seas grain  customers  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  shipments  they  receive. 

Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  said 
Monday  he  is  upset  about  gralu  grading 
regulations  that  permit  a  UJS.  seller  to  ship 
grain  containing  up  to  3  per  cent  "foreign 
materials." 

"The  foreign  customer  as.sumes  that  it  will 
be  'natural'  foreign  material,  such  as  weed 
seeds,"  said  Smith.  "But  what  happens  is 
that  if  the  grain  being  loaded  has  only  one 
per  cent  foreign  material,  they  sweep  up  the 
floor  and  put  that  in  to  bring  it  up  to  3  per 
cent. 

"They  actually  add  dirt,  and  that's  what 
the  purchaser  sees  at  the  other  end.  Then 
be  thinks  American  grain  is  no  good,  and  it 
hurts  our  sales,"  said  SnUth. 

The  shipper  is  motivated  by  the  chance  to 
make  extra  profits,  said  Smith,  explaining 
that  if  a  shipment  of  $3-per-bushel  corn 
contains  one  per  cent  "natural"  foreign  ma- 
terial the  shipper  can  save  six  cents  a  bushel 
by  adding  another  2  per  cent  foreign  ma- 
terial. 

The  deliberate  addition  of  foreign  mate- 
rials to  export  grain  flrst  was  brought  out  In 
congressional  hearings  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  said  Smith,  adding  that  grain  company 
employes  have  adnUtted  the  practice  to  him 
and  have  said  that  it  still  goes  on. 

"We  need  better  regulation.  Including  a 
prohibition  against  blending  foreign  ma- 
terial back  Into  the  grain,"  he  said. 

■U.S.  STAFF  CUT 

US.  export  grains  are  inspected  and  graded 
by  federaUy-llcensed,  but  privately  em- 
ployed. Inspectors  at  New  Orleans,  Houston, 
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and  other  major  grain  ports.  USDA's  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  oversees  the  in- 
spectors and  conducts  appeal  Inspections  on 
request,  but  the  federal  staff  available  for 
this  purpose  has  been  nearly  cut  in  half  in 
the  past  decade  at  the  same  time  U.S.  grain 
exports  were  soaring. 

Many  of  the  complaints  from  foreign  pur- 
chasers concern  matters  which  could  result 
from  inadequate  export  inspections. 

In  recent  years,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  been  adding  a  disclaimer  clause  to 
Its  documents  concerning  grain  grading,  a 
clause  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  the 
aggrieved  purchaser  less  to  go  on  in  pur- 
suing a  complaint. 

"An  export  Inspection  certificate  repre- 
sents the  quality  at  the  time  and  place  of 
loading,"  the  clause  says.  "It  may  or  may  not 
represent  the  quality  of  the  grain  at  some 
future  date  or  at  another  place  where  It  Is 
unloaded." 

"CERTIFICATE    FINAL" 

Much  of  the  grain  also  Is  sold  "certificate 
final,"  which  means  the  purchaser  is  forced 
to  accept  the  grade  placed  on  the  grain  in 
the  U.S.,  even  If  he  believes  It  to  be  wrong, 
a  USDA  grain  export  official  said. 

Dozens  of  complaints  of  misgraded,  poor 
quality,  and  contaminated  grain  have  been 
received  by  PAS  during  the  past  few  years. 
Officials  say  many  more  complaints  never 
reach  their  attention,  because  the  disputes 
are  often  worked  out  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  without  any  government  Interven- 
tion. 

Among  th3  complaints  which  have  reached 
USDA  are  these : 

Eight  shiploads  of  v/heat  sent  to  India 
from  Houston  in  late  1973  proved  to  be  In- 
fested with  grain  borers,  although  the  grad- 
ing and  ship  inspection  certificates  indicated 
the  shipment  was  insect-free. 

A  complaint  from  Great  Britain  this  year 
said  corn  shipments  had  arrived  broken  and 
"dusty."  Another  British  purchaser  said  his 
customers  were  "very  dissatisfied"  with  the 
recent  quality  of  American  corn  shipments: 
"We  are  becoming  very  disenchanted  with 
paying  for  maize  which  Is  nothing  short  of 
rubbish." 

Venezuela  complained  in  1973  that  12  ship- 
ments of  U.S.  No.  2  yellow  corn  did  not  meet 
that  grade  due  to  mold  and  breakage  of 
kernels.  A  USDA  investigation  agreed  that 
three  of  the  12  shipments  actually  should 
have  been  graded  U.S.  No.  3,  a  lower  grade, 
and  said  all  12  had  some  moldy  corn. 

Corn  shipped  to  El  Salvador  ip  1974  had 
been  graded  U.S.  No.  3  yellow,  but  upon  arri- 
val was  found  to  be  U.S.  sample  grade,  which 
Is  two  grades  lower,  according  to  the  com- 
plaining purchasers.  The  grain,  shipped  from 
New  Orleans  and  graded  by  the  New  Orleans 
Board  of  Trade,  turned  out  to  have  higher 
than  permitted  moisture  content,  USDA 
found.  The  agricultural  attache  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  El  Salvador  referred  to  New  Or- 
leans shipments  as  "a  continuing  problem." 

A  shipment  of  741,000  bushels  of  wheat 
to  Germany  in  1970  arrived  with  live  weevils, 
requiring  the  purchaser  to  fumigate  the  en- 
tire shipment  at  his  own  cost.  The  wheat, 
sent  by  the  Goodpasture  Elevator  Co.  of  Hous- 
ton had  been  graded  by  inspector  BUI  Marcy 
of  the  Houston  Merchants  Exchange  and  the 
ship  certified  Insect-free  by  the  exchange's 
chief  Inspector,  B.  L.  Sibley.  Marcy  Is  one  of 
the  Inspectors  Indicted  two  months  ago  In 
Hottston  on  charges  of  receiving  bribes  from 
shippers  over  a  3-year  period  dating  back  to 
1970. 

A  1970  shipment  of  wheat  from  Galveston, 
Tex.,  to  the  government  of  Israel  was  alleged 
to  be  low  In  protein,  a  complaint  confirmed 
by  USDA.  The  Israelis  said  the  shipments 
from  the  Bunge  &  Born  grain  firm,  also  ar- 
rived with  a  weight  shortage  of  387  metric 
tons. 

Corn  shipped  to  London  from  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  In  1973  was  said  by  the  purchasers  to  be 
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"unfit  for  use  In  meal."  USDA  found  two  of 
36  lots  of  the  grain  misgraded  and  agreed  It 
was  excessively  dusty. 

L.  A.  Barrett,  director  of  Henry  W.  Pea- 
body  Ltd.  of  London,  submitted  a  large  num- 
ber of  complaints  from  Its  customers  about 
American  com  shipped  to  Peabody  in  1973. 
The  charges  Included  claims  that  corn  ar- 
rived wet,  discolored,  moldy,  dusty,  broken, 
extremely  mealy  and  too  moist. 

"Shipments  of  this  maize  have  deterio- 
rated recently  to  unbelievable  depths."  Bar- 
rett wrote  USDA.  "Many  of  oiu-  own  country 
customers  for  whom  we  purchase  have  com- 
plained verbally,  much  of  which  Is  unrepeat- 
able." 

One  of  the  irate  customers  said,  of  a  ship- 
ment allegedly  containing  double  the  permis- 
sible moisture:  "Under  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  anyone  grade  the  corn  '3'. 
We  feel  that  strong  protestations  should  be 
made  to  the  USDA  direct  or  the  agricultural 
attache,  even  to  point  of  emptying  56  pounds 
over  his  desk." 

STRONG     DOUBT 

A  number  of  complaints  express  strong 
doubt  that  the  graiu  could  have  deteriorated 
much  diuing  shipment,  suggesting  that  ic 
had  been  poorly  Inspected  and  misgraded  lu 
the  U.S. 

The  1974  findings  by  British  pest  control 
officials,  that  a  majority  of  recent  U.S.  corn 
shipments  contained  Insects,  Included  four 
sealed  bargeloads  of  corn  Inspected  by  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Grain  Elxchange  and  sent 
down  the  Mississippi  River  to  be  loaded  on 
ships  at  New  Orleans,  USDA  records  show. 
According  to  the  British  officials,  the  corn 
In  the  barges  contained  four  types  of  insects 
upon  arrival  and  also  had  a  high  Internal 
temperature  of  31  degrees  centigrade  (about 
88  degrees  f ahrenheit ) . 

A  USDA  study  of  the  complaint  was  un- 
able to  pinpoint  any  cause  for  the  insects, 
citing  a  possible  "latent  Infestation." 


IRS  RESPONDS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
TAX  RETURN  PREPARERS  AND 
TAXPAYER    ASSISTANCE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held 
several  hearings  with  IRS  Commissioner 
Donald  Alexander  on  the  issue  of  tax- 
payer assistance  and  tax  return  prepar- 
ers. During  those  hearings,  a  number  of 
specific  questions  were  submitted  to  the 
IRS.  The  subcommittee  has  just  received 
answers  to  those  questions — a  number  of 
which  contain  especially  Interesting  and 
uesful  information.  The  full  text  of  the 
Service's  answers  will  be  included  in  the 
subcommittee's  hearing  record.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  interesting  re- 
sponses. 

There  is  still  a  high  rate  of  error 
among  many  private  tax  return  pre- 
parers: 

Question:  What  proportion  of  the  tax  re- 
turn preparers  surveyed  this  year  have  been 
submitting  inaccurate  or  fraudulent  returns? 

Reply:  Approximately  700  return  prepar- 
ers were  contacted  In  1974  through  "shop- 
ping." This  Is  a  method  of  Identifying  sus- 
pect preparers  where  an  IRS  agent  poees  as 
a  client  and  with  a  predetermined  set  of  In- 
come, deductions  and  a  cover  story  goes  to 
a  preparer  for  preparation  of  a  return. 
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Of  570  hypoUietIc*!  returns  prepared  In 
this  nuinner  durtng  the  1»74  tn-ogrmm.  167 
or  28 ';i  contained  what  Mppeaaed  «>  bo  tm- 
dlations  of  poaslMe  fraud.  Tl*s»  bypottoet- 
ical  Tetwrat  vei«  not  arctu&lly  filed.  taMve* 
fore  eonld  not  be  tised  as  efidence  ta  a 
crloitxial  aetlcn.  Howvver,  miispCct  prepw«rs 
were  identified  In  tijia  mmxmer.  Etetoms  pre- 
pared by  suspect  preparers  ind  filed  by 
client  taxpayer*  were  subsequeitly  screeiMcl 
for  ex&nainotlon.  Baaed  on  thtee  examina- 
tions and  preliminary  criminal  isvestlgatloii.s 
of  actual  returns  prepared  by]  the  suspect 
preparer  and  filed  by  the  clieLt  taxpayer, 
approximately  50%  of  the  151  cases  were 
closed  for  lack  of  potential  as  criminal  cases. 
The  remainder,  about  14';^  of  tht  "shopplrig" 
cases,  are  currently  under  Invistlgatton  or 
have  been  recommended  to  th^  Justice  De- 
partment for  prosecution. 


Tlie  Service's  own  taxpayej  assistance 
program  generally  gets  htdti  marks  from 
taxpayers.  A  survey  of  14,00i  taxpayers 
who  used  the  Service's  taxpiyer  assist- 
ance program  found  that  00  percent 
found  ft  helpfid.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  advice  provided  to  tiixpayrrs  is 
Inaccurate.  This  is  a  major  problem  In 
the  Service's  program  and  thi  ■  Oversight 
Subcommittee  will  be  work  ng  closely 
with  tfie  IHS  to  ioR'er  the  er  xxr  rate: 

Questmn  Are  jroxi  tyioriitorinff  the  tjualtty 
ot  tmxpayer  assistance  beiof  ptovided  this 
spring?  What  percentage  of  evor  are  you 
finding?  What  steps  are  being  taken  Uiis 
spring  to  reduce  that  error  faoor? 

Reply:  Tes.  we  are  monitoring  the  quotlty 
of  ta^aycr  assistance  being  piovlded   this 
spring.  We  are  using  two  basic    ipproache«: 
1.  Field  Management  has  installed  quality 
control  programs  using  such  tcihalques  as 
test  cans,   telephone  monrtorlng.  revleir  of 
returns    prepared,    ot>8er^-atlon    of    walk-tn 
service,   and   shopping.    Feedbacl:    from   the 
field  Indicates  the  following.  Th;  ranges  In 
error  rates  reflect   the  fact   that   the   tests 
were  made  In  a  variety  of  differ  wt  district 
offices;   «tber  possible  explanatlcns  are   the 
experience  and  training  of  different  TSR's. 
management     emphasis     on     a     particular 
method  of  quality  review. 
Teet  calls.  IS*!?:  to  28%. 
Telephone  monitoring. -4 "".,  to  :0':i. 
'Returns  reviewed.  4'^  to  30',;. 
•Many  of   the  errors  have  no  tax  conse- 
quence, e.g..  the  Inadvertent  onri:  slon  of  the 
foreign  bank  Account  cbecko*  block. 

The  IRS  has  begim  a  study!  to  exam- 
ine. In  greater  detail,  the  costs  of  prepar- 
ing returns.  It  is  Interesting  tq  note  t±iat 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  Blling  oat 
all  tax  retnms  Is  estionted  o  be  half 
the  amount  Americans  now  piy  to  pri- 
vate tax  retwm  preparers. 

Question  12:  In  testimemn  befc -e  the  Sen- 
ate AppraprttUions  Commtttee  las  ^ar.  Sec- 
retary Simon  teemed  to  indica.  e  that  in 
terms  ot  tnxpaper  services: 

"We  (the  Treasury)  couldn't  fll\  out  all  of 
the  forms  because  this  KouJd  tost  a  tre- 
mer.aaus  amount  of  monei/.  If  ve  attempted 
to  fin  out  onraelves  #n  the  Intern,  il  Revenue 
Service  all  of  the  forms  .  .  .  rcov.ld  tneolve 
ujrumria  of  ti09  ruBlian." 

Oan  thU  figure  he  occttraie?  I  f  so.  Hnee 
nearly  SO""-;  of  the  taxpayers  pii/  pritiote 
practitioners  approximately  teoo  million  to 
fill  out  tax  returns,  why  not  haxe  the  JRS 
fin  out  all  Jorms?  It  is  estimate '.d  hcctf  of 
these  Jorma  are  fiiled  out  ■wrong-  -yet  resn^ 
in  the  loss  oj  about  WO  mitnon  ti  rough  tax 
deductiatis. 

■Reply:  Secretary  Simon's  testlmany  before 
the  Senate  Jlpproprlatlons  Comcilttee  last 
.year  referred  to  an  IHS  proJectUm  of  $270 
mmion  lor  mUng  out  all  indlvldi  al  tax  re- 
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turns.  This  flgnre  was  based  upon  actual 
P^*B«  to  I^^S.  ftn  updated  estimate  based 
nptm  rBtoras  tted  in  1974  would  exceod 
MOO  mmiosi.  There  are  rtudles  underway 
which  examine,  in  greater  detaU,  the  coats 
of  prepaaJng  returns  by  IRS  personnel  and 
the  comparative  error  rates  of  IRS  versus 
comiaerclally  prepared  returns.  This  effort 
will  also  e.Mimate  the  amount  at  income 
lost  from  the  returns  sampled. 

The  Service  is  at  last  beginning  a  ma- 
jor study  of  the  cost/ benefit  of  stagger- 
ing tax  return  filing  dates: 

Question:  It  seems  thct  a  great  deal  of  the 
problem  of  providing  taxpayer  assistance  is 
caused  by  the  crush  of  people  filing  on  April 
15.  As  a  result,  the  ins  has  to  hire  extra 
people  uho  may  not  be  fully  trained.  There 
is  an  extra  burden  on  the  Post  Office  and  on 
all  IRS  personnel.  Why  not  change  the  tax 
filing  date  so  that,  say,  one  sixth  of  the  pub- 
lic files  every  month  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  Or  it  could  be  required,  that 
everyone  must  file  within  ten  days  of  their 
birthday. 

This  type  of  id/ea  has  been  proposed  before. 
The  Service  points  to  a  number  of  pro^- 
levis.  However,  have  you  calculated  how 
much  could  be  saved  throvgh  redticed  per- 
sonnel, more  accurate  filings  by  taxpayers 
and  redttrtion  in  the  April  15  crush  which 
res^ilts  in  late  refunds  and  interest  vay- 
ments  to  the  public? 

Reply:    The    Service    has   considered   sev- 
eral proposals  aimed  at  relieving  the  crush 
of  return  filing  under  the  present  April  15 
deadline.   Some  of   these   proposals   involve 
assigning    taxpayers    specific    filing    periods 
on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis  m  such  a 
way  as  to  spread  the  flow  of  returns  through- 
out th9  year,  or  at  least  over  a  substantial 
part  of  the  year.  XTnder  such  proposals,  the 
assignment  of  filing  perlotls  would  be  on  the 
basts  of  trirthdays.  social  security  numbers, 
surnames,  or  some  similar  method,  with  a 
proportlonBl  allocation  cf  taxpayers  to  eadi 
filing  period.  A  discussion  of  the  problems 
associated    with    such    proposals    was    sub- 
mitted to  the  hearings  before  Senator  Mon- 
toya  in  July   1974   (Senate  Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation?,  Internal 
Revenue    Service.   Taxpayer   Assistance   and 
Compliance  Programs.  FT  1976.  pp.  799-801 ) . 
The  proposals  that   the   Service  has   ex- 
amined present  problems  relating  to  equity 
among  taxpayers  and  to  admlnlBtrative  and 
compliance  complexities;  however.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  potential  advantages  ol  a  sys- 
tem which  would  spread  the  filing  of  returns 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  we  are  reex- 
amining the  matter  In  an  effort  to  develop  a 
worluOile  prapdbal.  The  current  study  will  in- 
clude a  cost-benefit  analysis  which  win  at- 
tempt to  recognise  the  interests  of  the  Serv- 
ice, taxpayers,  tax  practitioners.  Information 
return  preparers,  the  Postal  Service,  etc. 
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126,292  or  12.9%  were  Overpayment  or  Bal- 
ance  Due  errors. 

Of  tbe  Form  10*04  *e«ums  processed 
throu^  Apm  &.  1975,  tbere  were  434  833 
math  errors,  of  which  ^38,827  or  55.2%  were 
Tax  Computation  errors;  109,862  or  25  3- 
were  Overpayment  or  Balance  Due  errors" 
and  59,645  or  13.7'     were  related  to  Excess 

Finally,  in  the  area  erf  simpliflcation 
the  IRS  reports  that  tt  has  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  specifics 
of  corporate  tax  simpllflcatlon.  In  "iew 
of  the  tremendous  problems  facing  small 
businessmen  in  meeting  IRS  filing  re- 
quirements, the  Service's  response  i* 
very  disappointing.  I  would  hope  thai 
more  work  could  be  done  on  small  buw- 
ness  tax  assistance  and  simplification. 

Question:  It  has  been  said  that  the  most 
important  thing  u-c  could  do  to  help  the 
taxpayer  is  simplify  the  tax  code.  In  1973 
the  Administration  sjibmitUd  a  number  of 
proposals  for  the  simplification  of  individual 
returns.  Could  yov.  provide  a  Hst  of  five  or 
six  areas  where  we  might  be  able  to  provide 
corporate  tax  simplification: 

Reply:  Our  first  and  foremost  concern  la 
this  area  of  admpUficatlon  has  been  with  in- 
dividual, nonbuslneas  taxpayers.  Theee  are 
the  people  who  are  Ui  greatest  need  of  as- 
sistance and  who  account  for  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  services  provided  by 
commercial  tax  preparers  and  IRS  asslstors. 
Next  la  priority  would  be  farmers  and  Indi- 
vidual proprietors  filing  Scliedulee  P  and  C, 
respectively.  Then  partnerships  and  corpo- 
rations, which  are  more  likely'  to  have  ready 
access  to  profeasloaal  help  In  the  pi>epar«- 
tlon  of  tax  returns  and  maintenance  of  the 
related  acooanting  records,  should  be  con- 
sidered. We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  focus  on  the  specifics  of  corporate  tax 
simplification,  but  some  areas  which  deserve 
aerious  coioslderatlon  are:  (1)  the  complex- 
ity of  capital  gains  taxaUon,  (2)  the  dlffer- 
eaces  In  the  treatment  of  income  deductions 
for  corporations  as  comoared  with  that  for 
Individuals,  and  (3)  tax  treatment  of  for- 
eign income. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VERN  AND 
GENEVIEVE  GRANDGEORGE 


HON.  TW  I.  HALL 


The  Service's  response  also  tachides 
Interesting  data  on  where  the  matiie- 
matlcal  tax  errors  occur  in  filling  out  a 
return.  Thi*  data  Is  further  proof  of  the 
need  for  tax  simpiification  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

Qvextion:  Where  are  the  most  mistakes 
made  on  filing  an  indivMual  tax  return? 

Beply :  One  of  »»e  most  frequent  mistakes 
a  taxpayer  makes  In  oomputing  a  tax  return 
H  checking  the  marital  status  code.  This 
error,  however.  Is  Tieaolved  In  service  cen- 
ters' editing  and  perfecting  of  the  return . 
with  a  taxpayer  contact  made  when  neces- 
sary. 

Through  Apm  5.  IQTC,  there  were  a  total 
of  988,910  math  errors  on  1040  retnrns  de- 
tected by  computer.  Approxlmstely  38.6% 
(374,25?)  were  Tax  Computation  errors; 
(e.g..  using  the  wrong  tax  table)  177,640  or 
lS.3':i    were    linked    to    Total   Deductions; 


OF  nXlNOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tttesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  HAiii.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Somonauk  and  the  soiTounding  commu- 
nity paid  tribute  to  an  outstandtng 
couple,  Vern  and  Genevieve  Grandgeorge. 
who  have  provided  decade.-  of  service  to 
their  f  rieiids  and  neighbors. 

Vern  has  been  a  contributing  citizen  of 
Somonauk  for  more  than  60  years.  He  lias 
been  township  clerk  and  supervisor.  He 
has  served  on  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Lions 
CkA  and  t*ie  Masonk  Lodge.  He  has  been 
a  menAer  of  the  Congregational  Charch 
for 'OO  years. 

For  the  past  50  years,  Vern  has  owned 
a  pharmacy  in  Somonauk.  Throughout 
that  period  lie  has  kept  well  informed  on 
the  changes  in  modem  juedlolne.  As 
Vern  said : 

Jilnety  per  cent  of  th£  ptesctlpUaas  I  ftHed 
last  year  were  not  even  heand  of  ten  years 
ago. 
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Genevieve  Grandgeoi-ge  has  also  been 
a  productive  member  of  the  community. 
She  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time 
and  effort  in  church  work,  sei-ving  on  the 
State  boaid  of  tlie  Congregational 
Chtu-ch  and  serving  as  president  of  the 
Women's  Fellowship  of  Illinois. 

Vern  has  now  sold  liis  pliaimacy  and 
he  and  his  wife  will  be  enjoying  a  more 
relaxed  life.  They  can  reflect  on  the  paist 
60  years  and  be  very  proud  of  tlieir  con- 
tributions. I  want  to  join  with  their  many 
friends  in  wishing  them  the  vei-y  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Somonauk 
prepared  a  brochure  honoring  the 
Grandgeorges  and  I  ask  that  the  trib- 
ute paid  them  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
The  tribute  follows: 

A  Tribute  To  Vern  H.   Gbandgeorof,  Rj-ii. 
AND  His  Wife  GENExicvn 

DEDICATION 

This  little  Souvenir  Pamphlet  was  compUed 
to  pay  tribute  to  Vern  Grandgeorge  and  bis 
wife,  Gen,  far  the  many  things  they  have 
contributed  to  Somonauk  and  surrounding 
community. 

Vern  and  Gen  have  unselfishly  contributed, 
over  the  years,  many  things  which  has  aided 
in  the  prosperity,  advancement  and  improve- 
ments to  their  beloved  village,  country,  state. 
nation  and  ch.un:h,  without  consideration  to 
their  personal  financial  gain. 

An  effort  is  humbly  made  to  eet  forth  .some 
Ol  their  many  accompllshmeuts. 

Vernon  H.  Grandgeorge  is  one  of  four  chil- 
dren, born  November  18,  1902,  to  farming 
parents  near  Serena,  Paul  and  Mary  Grand- 
george. His  parents  are  now  deceased,  but  his 
brother,  Raymond,  Sr.,  one  sister,  Iieona 
Ugland,  reside  in  Somonauk,  and  another  sis- 
ter, Viola  Solvin,  resides  near  Sheridan. 
When  our  subject  was  in  the  Vth  grade  he 
moved  with  hie  parents  to  Somonauk. 

He  began  bis  education  in  Serena  schools, 
and  graduated  from  Somonauk  High  School 
with  the  class  of  1921.  While  a  student  here 
be  worked  for  a  local  doctor  (Dr.  Millikbi) 
and  became  interested  in  medicine.  After 
graduation  he  served  his  pharmacy  appren- 
ticeship In  Chicago  while  studying  chemis- 
try and  French  in  night  scligol. 

Prom  there  it  was  on  to  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity (Class  ol  '24)  receiving  his  Phg;  and 
then  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  from 
which  he  received  hl9~Rph.  He  gained  further 
experience  at  Johnson's  Drwg  Store  in  Oe- 
aeva,  ni.,  and  also  in  Chicago.  He  then 
decided  to  return  to  his  home  town  to  con- 
tinue in  his  profession  and  purchased  the 
store  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Dean  in  1928. 

On  June  21,  1928,  lie  married  his  high 
school  sweetheart,  Genevieve  Norton,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Norton.  The  wed- 
dtag  was  performed  at  the  bride's  residence, 
a  home  her  parents  had  built  on  the  corner 
of  DeKalb  and  Bast  Streets. 

The  couple  have  four  sons:  William,  De- 
partment Head  of  the  Drama  "nieater  of 
Roger  Williams  College  in  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island;  Robert,  owner  ot  Bud's  Citgo  In 
Somonauk;  Douglas,  an  employee  of  New 
York's  Human  Relations  department;  and 
Vernon  "Veech"  Is  manager  of  '"nie  Casual 
Quarter"  an  amusement  oenter  In  Annan- 
dale,  Vliiginia.  He  also  manages  the  Joe 
Tlieisman  Restaurant  In  Baiiey's  Crossroads, 
Va.  Theiaman  is  a  pro-Xootbail  player. 

Vem  has  had  other  avocations  during  Ills 
professional  career.  He  has  served  the  Town- 
strip  for  nearly  all  of  his  adrdt  We  here. 
He  began  by  aerving  as  Township  Clerk  for 
fifteen  years  and  as  Supervisor  for  88  years. 
During  this  time  he  was  Cbalmuc  of  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  Dor  two  years. 
Pour  years  ago,  by  Conetitutlonal  Conven- 
tion, the  County  Board  set  up  was  changed. 
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While  no  longer  a  member  of  the  County 
Board,  he  still  serves  the  township  and  holds 
the  puree  strings,  administering  the  funds 
for  operation  of  the  local  Town  Board  care- 
fully and  diligeniay.  "Hirou^  his  ever  watdh- 
ful  eye  he  carefully  cares  for  thone  on  public 
welfaie  in  the  township,  seeing  to  it  that 
thrv  get  what  they  need  for  a  comfortable 
me'. 

He  also  served  a«  a  voliuiteer  fireman  for 
30  years  and  most  of  the  time  was  driver  of 
the  Soda-Acid  Reo  fire  truck  (vintage  of 
1923).  It  v.as  always  his  Job  to  i>eo  that  the 
truck  wa:;  recharged  after  a  fire.  It  was  said 
at  cue  time  he  mi£uudei'siood  the  location 
of  the  fire  and  he  set  out  for  the  wrong 
end  of  town.  When  asked  why  he  went  east 
iixotead  ot  west,  he  replied  "I  wanted  to  get 
.1  good  running  start  for  the  fire." 

He  Ls  also  a  charter  and  life  member  of  the 
Lions  Club  of  Somonauk;  a  iifty  year  and 
lii'e  member  oX  the  Masonic  IiOdge;  a  60-year 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Back 
in  the  depression  days  of  the  early  thirties, 
the  nlglit  soft-ball  as.soclation  was  formed 
and  he  was  very  active  on  this  committee 
and  served  as  business  manager  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  its  first  three  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
sc:rvi;ig  as  president  and  secretary  several 
limes  during  his  26  years  of  membei'ship  on 
ihat  board. 

In  the  operation  of  his  drug  store  there 
have  been  many  occasions  tire  customer  did 
not  have  the  ready  cash  to  pay  for  his  pre- 
scription, so  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
he  dispensed  the  medicine  anyway,  proving 
that  his  customers  were  "like  part  of  the 
Xamily."  Most  of  the  time  these  customers 
paid  when  they  could,  but  even  if  they  never 
paid,  he  never  took  action  to  collect.  He 
figured  his  pajnnents  would  come  in  other 
ways. 

'Throughout  his  five  decades  as  a  pharma- 
cist he  has  kept  weU  informed  in  th«  changes 
in  medications  and  the  many  new  discoveries 
in  medicines.  He  states,  "Ninety  percent  of 
the  prescriptions  I  fiUed  last  year  were  net 
even  heard  of  ten  years  ago." 

One  other  position  Vern  has  held  for  many 
years  is  the  Towns*ilp  and  Village  Health 
Officer.  In  this  work,  which  Is  without  pay. 
It  Is  his  job  to  act  In  the  case  of  dead  animals, 
contagious  diseases,  and  see  that  accepted 
health  standards  In  clean  streets  and  alleys 
are  maintained. 

During  the  1930's  he  held  a  position  with 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  per- 
forming certain  duties  whloh  required  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  travel  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

When  Vem  started  in  Somonauk  with  the 
purchase  of  C.  C.  Dean's  Drug  Store  in  1928 
he  installed  an  loe  cream  soda  fountain  and 
his  sodas  were  known  far  and  near  and  also 
his  malted  milks  were  second  to  none.  And 
the  price  could  not  be  beat. 

After  the  Somonauk  Stat-e  Bank  was 
liquidated.  In  1S£3,  Vem  purchased  the 
building  on  the  comer  at  Depot  and  Mar- 
ket and  converted  It  to  the  fine  store  o(  to- 
day. For  a  time  the  west  portion  of  the 
building  was  used  as  a  law  office  and  later 
made  Into  a  restaurant,  as  It  is  today. 

Of  course  Oen  Grandgeorge  has  also  been 
busy  over  these  years.  Her  father,  BUI  Nor- 
ton, was  In  politics  and  served  «n  most  county 
committees  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Gen 
attended  Knox  College  at  Oalesburg,  and  is  a 
50  year  member  of  Delta  Delta  Delta  Sorority. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  she  is  an  original  mem- 
ber (57  years)  of  the  local  Sunshine  Band 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  She  jspent 
most  of  her  time  in  Chunfli  work,  serving  on 
t»Je  eta%e  Board  oT  the  Conp-egatlonal 
Church  and  was  president  of  Women's  Pel- 
lowshlp  of  Illlnals  for  a  oouple  Ot  years.  Sb* 
was  on  the  Stste  Boaid  of  Dtrecton  tbiee 
dllferent  terms  and  past  moderator  of  the 
church  several  times.  Gen  has  also  been  ac- 
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ttve  in  Woman's  Club,  and  ^  th  Ocn  end 
Vem  are  active  in  Bastern  Star. 

Now  that  they  have  sold  the  store,  they 
plan  to  spend  a  couple  of  nvinths  perhaps  in 
Florida  in  ttie  winter;  play  bridge,  at  which 
both  are  very  good;  sepnd  time  at  their  cot- 
tage at  the  Gulch  on  the  Fox  River,  near 
Sheridan;  .\nd  Vem  also  says  that  perhaps 
now  and  theii  there  will  be  some  of  his 
pharmacist  friends  in  the  neighborhood  who 
may  need  a  helping  hand,  so  he  will  help 
them  out.  Just  as  they  did  for  Lim  when  he 
wanted  to  take  a  few  da>s  oil  to  visit  his  chil- 
Oieu,  or  a  short  \acatiou. 

Perhaps  his  work  has  been  very  confining, 
but  he  is  gratified  in  knowing  that  he  has 
helped  thousands  of  people  in  many  ways. 

From  all  of  the  many  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  the  Grandgeorges  we  take  this 
method  of  wisliing  them  the  best  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  may  they  enjoy  their  new  freedom. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JULIAN  K.  "WELCH 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  regret  that  I  an- 
nounce the  loss  of  one  of  ray  dearest 
friends  and  a  true  humanitarian  for  all 
of  west  Tennessee,  Dr.  Julian  W.  Welch. 

Dr.  Welch  passed  away  last  week  in 
his  home  after  a  lifetime  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  fellow  man,  both  through 
his  profession  as  a  physician  and  througli 
service  as  an  elected  public  official. 

He  had  practiced  medicine  in  Haywood 
County,  Tenn.,  since  1947  and  became 
known  as  an  energetic  man  who  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  projects  aimed 
at  the  betterment  of  hi.s  fellow  man.  He 
also  served  the  city  of  BrownsviDe,  Tenn., 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
and  for  two  terms  as  the  town's  mayor. 

I  would  like  to  take  tills  opportunity 
to  enter  into  the  Record  this  article  about 
Dr.  Welch  in  recogniUon  of  the  dedi- 
cation to  service  that  he  displayed 
throughout  his  life: 
(Prom      the     States -Graphic,      Brownsville, 

Teiin..  July  18.1075) 
ScDDT.N  Death  or  Ds.  Welch  Depi.exes  Local 

MSmCAX.    ElAFF 

Dr.  Julian  Kenneth  Welch  Jr.  60-year  old 
physician,  died  at  bis  residence  on  Forrest 
Street,  Tuesday  moinlng  at  7. 

He  was  preparing  to  have  breakfast  when 
stricken. 

A  natlTe  of  Sevaimfth.  Dr.  Wekfti  was 
graduated  trom.  TTT  Medloal  School  and  had 
practiced  here  since  1947. 

He  served  as  alderman  for  the  Olty.  and 
was  Mayor  for  two  terms. 

Activs  in  znedlcal  affairs,  h*  was  past 
president  «f  the  state  Aeaaemy  of  Fiunily 
Practitioners  and  was  named  'Pennessee 
Practitioner  one  year. 

He  was  medical  exuutnar  for  the  Oounty, 
a  member  of  tbe  State  Board  at  Medical 
Examiners,  was  delegate  to  both  Tennence 
Medical  AamflaMon  and  tbe  Amerkam  Med- 
iCid  AMDOiatlon.  He  recently  attended  AMA's 
nfteeting  In  AUiuitic  OKy. 

Dr.  WUch  nms  a  tocmer  stewaid  and 
was  a  steadier  of  tlxe  oAotel  txxtrd  at  Ptrst 
Ualtetf   Methodtat    Cbsrcli. 

He  aeried  la  ttie  Aiaatf  iak  IVaiM  War  H 
and  was  a  member  td  Amarfcaa  b^cton.  fid 
Worsham  Lodge,  and  has  been  Worthy  Pa- 
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tron  of  Eastern  Star  chapter.  He  ^as  the  only 
33rd  degree  Mason  In  the  Coun  ;y  and  was 
a  member  of  Scottish  and  York  B  Ltes.  and  of 
Al  Chymia  Shrine  Temple  In  Memphis. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  Ibcal  Shrine 
Club,  had  been  president  of  thii  Exchange 
Club  and  assumed  the  viee-pr^sldency  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  only  last  week. 

Dr.  Welch  had  served  as  a  biember  ot 
of  the  School  Board  as  secret  iry  of  the 
Tennessee  Medical  Association  ajt  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Wednesday,  at 
3:30  at  the  chapel  at  Brownsvi  le  Funeral 
Home,  with  the  Rev.  Wesley  Mc^innie.  offi- 
ciating. 

Burial  was  in  Haywood  Memoriki  Gardens. 

Dr.  Welch  leaves  his  wife,  Nrs.  Lucille 
Mount  Welch;  three  sons,  Julia  i  Kenneth 
"Kenny"  Welch  III,  David  Seller  Welch, 
William  Thomas  Welch:  two  dau(  hters,  Mrs. 
Martha  Welch  Johnston,  and  Mrs.  Judy 
Welch  Laney,  both  of  Memphis;  his  father, 
Julian  Kenneth  Welch;  two  brothers, 
Thomas  Lewis  Welch.  Memph  s;  Robert 
James  Welch  of  Savannah;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Winnie  Welch  Blankenship  of  Mtmphis  and 
Dr.  Sue  Welch  Johnson  of  Shelb^ville. 

He  also  leaves  four  grandchildi  en. 


THE  ORPHANS  OF  JERR^ 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WO|.FF 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  197  5 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker  recently 
an  article,  printed  in  a  nationajl  Catholic 
newspaper,  has  been  brought 


to  my  at- 
tention which  I  feel  illuminates  an  issue 

While  I 


heretofore  given  little  notice 
realize  that  it  is  not  physical]^  possible 
for  us  to  rescue  these  people  from  the 
Island  of  Phu  Quoc,  I  would  111  :e  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  this  situa 
tion.  I  believe  that  we  should  not  allow 
these  victims  to  be  forgotten,  and  that 
the  Congress,  as  a  whole,  ihould  be 
cognizant  of  the  plight  of  thes^  people. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Orphans  of  Jerry  FbRo 
(By  William  H.  Marshnei ) 

Mr.  Ford's  highly  touted  resc  iie  of  the 
Mayaguez  and  Its  crew  from  ^oh  Tang 
Island  contains  an  element  of  better  irony. 
Th*  operation  brought  scores  of 
vweela  and  hundreds  of  U.S.  airciaft  within 
40  miles  of  another  Island,  whei  e  there  Is 
something  much  more  important 

The  other  Island  is  Phu  Quoc 
42,000  refugees  from  Communist 
two-thirds  of  them  Roman  Cath(lUcs.  Many 
are  orphan  children.  At  least  three  hundred 
of  them  are  nuns.  Some  of  the  piiests  there 
are  the  very  ones  who  20  years  agj  led  their 
congregations  In  toto,  on  foot,  f'orn  Hanoi 
to  the  South,  seeking  safety.  Tliis  Spring, 
when  Hue  and  Da  Nang  fell,  the  same  con- 
gregations moved  again  to  Phu  Quoc,  some 
times  with  the  help  of  VS.  nai  al  vessels. 
Now  the  same  vessels  steam  by  ^nd  Ignore 
them. 

The  p>eople  of  Phu  Quoc  are  determined  to 
fight.  They  have  arms  but  only  a  limited 
supply  of  food  and  ammunition.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Commui  tists  strUce 
In  force.  In  propaganda  bulletliB  released 
In  Saigon,  the  PRO  la  already  claiming  to 
have  occupied  the  island.  But  OlS.  Intelli- 
gence sourcea  know  that  the  clattn  is  false. 


FORD 


to  rescue. 
On  it  are 
agression. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

How?  Because  the  rescue  craft  involved  In 
the  Mayaguez  affair  picked  up  radio  signals 
from  the  refugees  They  listened  to  the  cries 
of  anguish  and  steamed  on. 

On  or  about  May  9th,  the  possibility  of 
rescuing  these  people  was  discussed  In  the 
National  Security  Council.  According  to 
Capitol  Hill  sources,  rescue  was  vetoed  at 
that  time  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer— ^himself  a  former  refugee.  Kissinger 
Is  said  to  have  argued  that  since  Phu  Quoc 
Is  legally  part  of  the  territory  of  Vietnam, 
any  rescue  attempt  would  be  an  "invasion" 
and  hence  would  Jeopardize  future  relations 
with  the  Communist  government.  Can  you 
believe  that? 

Meanwhile  very  few  people  are  doing  any- 
thing to  put  pressxire  on  the  Wlilte  House, 
even  though  such  countries  as  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Chile,  and  Canada  have  agreed  to 
accept  these  abandoned  people  as  immi- 
grants. John  McCarthy,  director  of  Migration 
and  Refugee  Services  for  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference,  has  made  some  repre- 
sentations to  State  Department  ofSclals. 
Cong.  Larry  McDonald  (D.,  Ga.)  is  circulat- 
ing a  letter  on  the  House  floor,  and  about 
30  signatures  have  been  obtained.  (Both  of 
the  so-called  Catholic  priests  In  Congress, 
Cornell  and  Drinan,  were  asked  to  sign  but 
refused  to  do  so.)  A  recent  effort  to  put  the 
House  Republican  Steering  Committee  into 
action  got  nowhere.  Clearly  it  Is  time  for 
Jerry  Ford  to  hear  from  the  Catholic  grass 
roots. 

Ford  is  feeling  pretty  good  about  himself 
these  days.  The  Mayaguez  rescue  fo  raised 
his  stock  among  GOP  conservatives,  that 
White  House  aides  have  told  political  col- 
umnists Evans  and  Novak  that  the  President 
now  thinks  be  has  Reagan  on  the  run.  It  is 
urgent,  therefore,  that  all  Catholics,  espe- 
cially Catholic  conservatives,  tell  Jerry  Ford 
he  had  better  think  again.  If  our  brothers  in 
Christ  on  Phu  Quoc  are  not  rescued.  Mr. 
Ford  can  take  his  trophy  for  freeing  the 
Mayagves  and  toss  it  in  the  ashcan. 

That  very  message,  a  little  more  delicately 
phrased,  of  course,  should  be  telephoned  or 
telegranuned  Immediately  to  the  White 
House:  (tel.  202-456-1414).  Swamp  a  switch- 
board for  your  Vietnamese  brothers. 


JACK   ANDERSON:    A   QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON.  LARRY  MCDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Columnist  Jack  Anderson  is 
generally  in  the  r>osition  of  asking  ques- 
tions of  individuals  he  has  targeted  for 
character  assassination. 

While  allegedly  calling  public  officials 
to  account,  he  himself  has  remained 
immune  from  questions.  In  that  light, 
Anderson  might  provide  the  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

First.  When  you  were  questioned  in 
the  pretrial  hearings  of  the  Philip  J. 
Corso  libel  suit  against  you,  you  stated 
under  oath  that  the  Mormon  Church 
asked  you  to  become  a  missionary  early 
in  1941,  when  you  were  only  18  years  old. 
The  Mormon  Church  had  a  rule  that 
missionaries  had  to  be  at  least  20 
years  old.  Was  a  special  exertion  made 
in  your  case,  and  if  so,  why? 

Second.  Records  of  the  Mormon 
Church  indicate  that  you  served  as  a 
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missionary  beginning  13  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  when  you  were  19  years 
and  2  months  old,  and  that  you  com- 
pleted your  missionary  service  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1944.  However,  the  Selective 
Ser\ice  Headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  stated  that  you  registered  for 
the  draft  on  July  1,  1942,  and  were  clas- 
sified 1-c,  That  classification  was  ap- 
plied to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Service,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain this  classification  when  you  were 
serving  as  a  civilian  missionary? 

Third.  What  were  the  names  of  your 
missionary  companions  in  1942  and 
194.3? 

Fourth.  You  testified  that  after  finish- 
ing your  tour  as  a  missionary  early  in 
1944,  you  volunteered  for  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. The  Navy  Department  has  said 
this  is  impossible,  since  all  Naval  Re- 
serve imits  had  been  mustered  into  the 
Regular  Navy  by  1944.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain this? 

Fifth.  You  testified  that  the  Navy  sent 
you  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  where  after  3 
moi.ths  you  received  a  commission  as  a 
midshipman.  Would  you  explain  how 
this  is  possible,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Merchant  Marine  was  under  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  not  the 
Navy,  and  Merchant  Marine  trainees 
were  called  "cadets,"  never  "midship- 
men"? 

Sixth.  I  am  informed  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  no  record  of  your  ever 
having  been  trained  or  commissioned  by 
them.  Do  you  have  any  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  you  did  serve  with 
the  Merchant  Marine  duiing  World 
War  II? 

Seventh.  You  swore  in  1966  that  you 
were  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  ship, 
the  Cape  Elizabeth,  for  6  or  7  months  in 
1944.  Maritime  Bureau  records  report- 
edly do  not  show  a  Jack  N.  Anderson  to 
have  been  a  member  of  this  or  any  other 
ship  crew.  When  you  testified  in  1966 
you  could  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
captain  of  the  Cape  Elisabeth,  under 
whom  you  allegedly  served.  Do  you  re- 
member the  name  of  the  captain,  or  any 
other  ship's  officers  with  whom  you 
served,  or  can  you  produce  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  show  that  you  did 
serve  on  the  Cape  Elizabeth? 

Eighth.  You  next  stated  that  you  left 
the  merchant  marine  and  went  to  China 
early  in  1945,  as  a  reporter  for  the  Des- 
eret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Did  you  leave 
your  ship  while  it  was  In  the  Far  East, 
or  did  you  return  to  the  United  States 
and  then  go  back  to  the  Far  East  in  a 
civilian  capacity? 

Ninth.  Did  you  notify  your  draft  board 
that  you  had  left  the  merchant  marine 
in  1944,  and  Uiat  you  had  left  the  mer- 
chant marine  early  in  1945?  Was  your 
selective  service  classification  changed 
when  you  left  the  Merchant  Marine? 

Tenth.  Since  you  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  draft,  on  what  basis  did  your 
draft  board  authorize  you  to  leave  the 
country  in  1945? 

Eleventh.  Did  you  obtain  an  American 
passport  and  visas  to  go  to  China  in  1945? 
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Twelfth.  What  means  of  transporta- 
tion did  you  use  to  travel  to  China  and 

Thirteenth.  Did  the  Deseret  News  or 
what  route  did  you  take?  Was  yoiir 
transportation  paid  for  by  the  Deseret 
News  or  any  other  newspaper? 
any  other  publications  you  wrote  for 
while  you  were  in  China  pay  you  a  regu- 
lar salarj  ?  Did  they  pay  expenses?  Did 
they  pay  for  each  stoiT  you  wTote? 

Fourteentli.  In  an  article  in  Newsweek 
on  May  13,  1963,  you  were  quoted  as  say- 
ing of  your  alleged  service  with  the  Chi- 
nese guerrillas : 

I  don't  think  I  ever  filed  a  bto.-y  from  iliere. 
Nothing  big  ever  happened. 

How  did  you  obtain  an  income  as  a 
correspondent  if  you  never  Hied  a  story? 

Fifteenth.  You  testified  that  sometime 
after  the  war  ended  you  were  inducted 
into  the  Army,  but  you  did  not  remember 
the  date,  nor  your  Army  serial  number. 
Do  you  have  any  records  that  vrould  show 
just  where  and  when  you  were  inducted? 

Sixteenth.  Your  testimony  was  that 
you  were  inducted  into  the  Army  in 
Chungking,  China.  Col.  Frank  Milani, 
adjutant  general  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Ciiina-Burma-India  Theater  duiing  the 
war,  has  said  that  this  is  preposterous, 
since  the  Army  did  not  Induct  people. 
That  fimction  was  performed  by  draft 
boards  and  recruiting  offices.  In  view  of 
this,  do  j'ou  stick  to  your  story  that  you 
were  iiaducted  by  Uie  Army  in  Chung- 
king? 

Seventeenth.  You  testified  that  you 
thought  there  was  a  brief  period  when 
you  served  in  the  Qimrtermaster  Corps. 
Where  did  you  take  basic  training  and 
where  were  you  then  assigned? 

Eighteenth.  You  testified  that  you 
served  with  the  Stars  and  Stiipes  until 
you  were  mustered  out  in  1947.  Gordon  A. 
Skean.  general  manager  of  Stars  and 
Str«)es.  stated  in  a  letter  dated  July  6, 
1967,  that  a  search  of  their  bound  vol- 
umes In  1945-4€  turned  up  no  mention 
of  a  Jack  Northman  Anderson.  Mr.  Skean 
also  said  that  youi'  name  did  not  appear 
on  their  aJumni  roster.  Just  where  did 
you  sei\-e  witli  the  Stars  and  Stripes? 
Under  whom  did  you  serve? 

Nineteenth.  What  kind  cf  discharge 
did  you  receive  and  when  wai  it  dated? 

Twentieth.  Did  you  take  advantage  of 
any  veteran's  benefits  after  your  dis- 
charge? Wero  you  evei-  covered  by  a  Na- 
tional Sei-vice  Life  Insurance  policy? 

Twenty-first.  TJie  Salt  Lake  City  street 
address  directory  showed  you  to  be  liv- 
ing in  Salt  Lake  City  at  2173  Pardown 
Avenue  in  1940  and  1941,  but  not  in  1942. 
You  were  again  listed  in  the  directory  at 
the  same  address  in  1D44  and  1946,  years 
when  you  allegedly  were  witli  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  serving  in  the  Array. 
How  do  you  explain  this? 

Since  Mr.  Anderson  has  taken  isi:ue 
with  my  concern  over  matters  of  national 
security,  many  people — colleagues,  con- 
stituents, and  the  general  public— have 
communicated  with  me  giving  me  their 
aipport  and  raising  questions  of  sub- 
stance about  Ml-.  Anderson's  activities. 
Unlike  Anderson.  I  am  investigating 
these  in  detail  before  bringing  them 
either  to  the  attention  cf  my  colleague.^; 
or  to  the  public. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

consumer  PROTECTION  BILL  IN 
HOME  STRETCH 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Jv.ly  29,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
many  yeare  of  work  and  frustration,  the 
prospects  appear  bright  for  passage  of 
legislation  to  create  an  independent.  Fed- 
eral Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 

The  Senate  broke  ^  filibuster  in  May 
to  approve  the  bill  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  and  earlier  this  month  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee voted  it  out  by  a  3  to  1  margin.  I  am 
confident  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  give  this  needed  legislation 
the  strong  support  it  deserves  when  it 
comes  up  following  the  summer  recess. 

This  legislation,  which  is  among  the 
most  carefully  considered  bills  In  recent 
memory,  is  essential  to  insure  that  the 
consumer  interest  is  properly  represented 
before  and  considered  by  the  Federal 
agencies  when  decisions  are  made  effect- 
ing the  health,  safety  and  well-being  of 
consumers. 

Critics  contend  the  Agency  merely  rep- 
resents more  government.  But  the  tnitli 
is  that  the  Agency,  which  will  be  very 
modest  in  size  and  unique  in  function, 
represents  better  Government.  It  will 
cost  taxpayers  about  10  cents  each  per 
year  and  has  enormous  potential  for  sav- 
ing each  of  us  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Tlie  value  of  such  an  a.!?ency  Ls  aptly 
summed  up  in  an  editorial  from  the  July 
21,  1975,  issue  of  the  Long  Island  Press: 

"There  is  a  clear  need  foi'  a  strong  con- 
sumer voice  at  the  top  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. Business  and  industry  iiave  their 
high-paid  lobbyists,  but  the  consumer 
has  only  low-budget  advocacy  groups 
and  such  defenders  as  Ralph  Nader." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  edi- 
torial in  fuH  in  theBEcoRD  at  this  point: 
Consumer  Protection  Bn,L  in  Home  Stretch 

After  yeai-5  of  frustration  proponents  of 
an  independent  federal  consumer  protection 
ag-eucy  are  keeping  their  fingers  crossed. 

The  bill  to  create  such  aii  agency  passed 
iho  Senate  in  May,  after  a  filibuster  by 
southern  confierratlves  was  broken.  Then 
the  other  day  the  House  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions Committee  approved  similar  legisla- 
tion by  a  3-to-l  margin. 

Approval  In  the  full  House  should  not  toe 
a  problem.  Such  bills  have  been  passed  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  years,  and  the  new  House 
maJveup  should  mean  an  even  greater  mar- 
gin of  victory.  It  may  be  necessary. 

Tlie  biggest  roadblock  now  Is  the  White 
House.  President  Ford  has  called  a  consumer 
protection  agency  an  unnecesBary  bureauc- 
racy and  urged  the  bUl's  defeat.  He  has  not 
said  he  would  veto  it,  but  such  action 
wouldn't  be  surprising. 

ITiere  Is  a  clear  need  for  a  strong  con- 
sumer voice  at  the  top  levels  of  government. 
Business  and  Industry  have  their  high-paid 
lobbyists,  but  the  consumer  has  only  low- 
budget  advocacy  groups  and  such  defenders 
as  Ralph  Nader. 

The  bill  would  not  create  a  new  regula- 
tory agency.  But  the  new  agency  would  be 
able  to  Intervene  on  the  conEumer's  behalf 
before  existing  agenelEs.  That's  a  functlan 
which  has  been  ne^rlected  far  too  long. 


After  Congress  passes  the  biU,  consumers 
across  America  should  demand  that  P'resl- 
dent  Fc»d  sign  It.  If  he  vetoes  K,  Congress 
should  override  the  veto. 


IMPROVING     THE     ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY  OF  APPLIANCES 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or   COWNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  B  of 
title  V  of  H.R.  7014,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee energy  bill,  contains  some  ex- 
tremely important  provisions  concerning 
improvements  in  the  energy  efficiency 
achieved  by  major  household  appliances. 
A  study  was  conducted  for  the  Energy 
and  Power  Subcommittee  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  the  average  target  con- 
tained in  the  provisions  of  a  25-percent 
improvement  in  energy  efSciency  by  1980 
over  the  level  achieved  in  1974.  This 
study  concludes  that  not  only  is  such  a 
target  technologically  feasible  and  cost 
effective,  but  also,  in  fact,  it  might  be 
made  more  stringent.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  this  study  into  the  Rscord  so 
that  the  detailed  technological  Justifica- 
tion for  the  target  Improvement  for 
major  household  appliances  is  available 
to  all  Members : 

TBCHNICAI.  OPI'OETUNXTIEE  fob  IMPCOVINC  Xlifi 

Ene.",gy     Efficiemcv     or     xus     Nation  h 
Appliances 

I.    INTROOUCnON 

Appliances  are  defined  here  as  Includlnt' 
water  heaters  refrigerators,  freesera,  ranges, 
television  sets,  room  air  conditioners,  clothes 
dryers  and  washers,  dishwashers  and  y  of 
a  niimber  of  small  appliances  normally  found 
In  residential  use.  Excluded  from  this  dis- 
cussion are  large  appliances  in  the  same 
cafcegorles  which  are  found  primarily  In 
the  commercial  sector,  and  large  residential 
heating  and  cooling  equipment  such  as  firr- 
naces,  central  air  conditioners,  and  he*t 
pumps. 

Appliances  presently  account  for  about 
8%  of  total  U.S.  energy  consumption.  Elec- 
tricity and  gas  represent  the  dominant  forms 
of  energy  required  to  operate  appliances, 
wltli  energy  delivered  In  the  form  of  «lec- 
trlclty  accounting  for  «kbout70%  of  all  appli- 
ance energy  consumption.  Only  in  the  case 
of  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Btates  does  fuel  oil  and  liquified  petroleum 
gas  account  for  eome  portion  of  water  heater 
fuel  consumption,  and  Tor  this  a^jpHanee 
It  amounts  to  no  more  than  13%  of  total 
ei>ergy  for  hot  water  heating. 

Residential-type  appliances  are  found  pri- 
marily In  the  residential  sector  and  account 
for  about  82%  of  appliances  energy  consump- 
tion. However,  they  are  u.-jed  to  some  crtenl 
In  the  ccsnmercial  sector  also.  Energy  -oon- 
svmption  by  the  Nation's  residential  appli- 
ances has  been  determined  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Project  Independence  Report. 
Data  on  energy  consumption,  for  the  major 
energy-consuming  appliances,  are  given 
In  Figure  1  below.  This  information  comes 
from  the  Final  Task  Force  Report :  "Residen- 
tial and  Commercial  Energy  Use  Patterns 
1970-1990",  November  1974  Volume  1.  "nie 
data  have  been  corrected  to  give  primary 
energy  rnvsumptlon.  reflecting  total  energy 
oonsumptton  Including  elsArlc  pow«r  plani. 
losaes.  They  ba\«  also  been  Interpolated  and 
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extrapolated  to  on  the  basis  of  trends  that 
appear  In  the  report  cited  above,  to  1972  and 
1974.  Appliances  are  defined  her  >  to  Incltide 
devices,  usually  purchased  by  Ind  IvMual  con- 
sumers and  not  Institutions,  which  are  suit- 
able for  residential  use. 
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n.    BENEFITS    or    REDUCING 

CONSTTMPnON 

One  policy  option  for  reducing 
consumption  of  the  Nation's 
that  of  setting  minimum  efficiei 
tor  the  major  energy  consuming 
option,  together  with  others 
effective  In  decreasing  the  energj 
by  appliances,  would  have  additi 
beyond  simple  energy  reduction. 

About  70%  of  appliances  energ;  • 
tion  Is  In  the  form  of  electricity 
which  Is  projected  to  grow  to  8G 
This  fraction  is  based  on 
rent  patterns  and  does  not  allow 
troduction  of  new  major  applian 
pliances  are  expected  to  be  prima  - 
cal,  and  the  figure  could  be  hlghei 

Electricity  Is  a  special  energy 
a  number  of  associated  problen^ 
national  in  scope  and  which 
over   extraordinarily   long   perioc^ 
Conservation  measures  which 
duced  appliance  energy  demand 
electricity  requirements  appreclabky 
thus  have  the  following  desirable 

1.  Reduced    capital    Investmei 
ments  for  facilities  expansion. 

2.  Ameliorative  environmental 
soclated  with  diminished 
new  fuel  production,  generation, 
mission  facilities. 

8.  Reduction  In  the  pace  at 
mental    national    policy   decision  i 
made  about  the  most  desirable 
clear/solar/geo  thermal/fossil 
generating  facilities,  about  the 
deep  mines  versus  strip  mines  for 
opment,  and  about  other  energy 
questions  of  primary  national 
Policy  making  organs  of 
more  time  to  assemble  research 
to  formulate  national  energy  pollct 
peclally  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
major   energy   production   optloi^ 
foreclose  other  options  because 
resources  required  and  the  long 
involved,  conservation  measures 
larly  attractive. 

nl.    TECHNICAL   ENERGY   CONSCKiAriON 
MEASURES   IN   APPLIANCES 

The  most  appropriate  energy 
measures  vary  from  appliance  to 
and  according  to  the  fuel,  electricity 
which  powers  the  appliance.  Here 
djstlngiiishlng  attributes  of  each 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jor  appliances  that  lead  to  differences  In 
energy  conservation  measures  that  will  be 
effective  In  each  case. 

A.  Water  heaters.  As  Is  seen  from  Table  1, 
water  heaters  consume  more  energy  per  year 
than  any  other  appliance.  A  priority  oppor- 
tunity for  energy  savings  may  thus  be 
larger  than  for  any  other  appliance. 

Hot  water  energy  consumption  might  be 
reduced  in  two  ways:  by  decreasing  energy 
losses  which  occur  within  the  water  heating 
appliance  itself,  and  by  making  changes  In 
the  ways  hot  water  produced  by  the  heater 
is  used.  Of  these  two.  by  far  the  most  prom- 
ising energy  conservation  methods  are  those 
which  reduce  hot  water  requirements  at 
point  of  end  use.  For  example,  typical  overall 
efficiencies  of  both  electric  and  gas  water 
heaters  are  low,  23'-;.  and  44';.  respectively, 
when  losses  due  to  electricity  generation  and 
transmission,  tank  Insulation,  pilot  light  and 
flue,  are  taken  into  account.  Redesign  of  the 
water  beater  Itself,  m  life-cycle  cost  effec- 
tive ways,  offers  a  target  for  maximum  In- 
creased efficiency  to  about  26<;;.  for  electric 
(reduces  fuel  consumption  by  12%)  and  to 
about  62%  for  gas  (reduces  fuel  consump- 
tion by  29%).  ("Residential  Water  Heating: 
Fuel  Conservation,  Economics,  and  Public 
Policy",  Rand  Corporation  Report  prepetred 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  R- 
1498-NSP,  May  1974).  Both  electric  and  gas 
water  heater  conservation  opportunities  are 
less  than  those  due  to  modifying  patterns  of 
usage,  which  are  50';.  Taking  short  dura- 
tion showers  instead  of  full  tub  baths,  the 
use  of  devices  to  cut  off  sink  hot  water  when 
the  user  steps  away,  setting  water  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  possible,  cold  water  launder- 
ing, etc.,  will  all  cut  consumption  of  hot 
water. 

About  25%  of  residential  hot  water  is 
estimated  to  go  for  clothes  washing  In  homes 
that  have  clothes  washers  (about  71%  in 
1972).  Another  5%  goes  for  dishwasher  use 
in  homes  that  have  this  appliance  (about 
21';;  in  1972).  Thus,  technical  Improvements 
that  reduce  hot  water  consumption  in 
clothes  and  dishwashers  will  reduce  energy 
consumption  in  water  heaters. 

Energy  saving  benefits  can  be  realized  In 
several  ways:  by  reducing  standby  losses 
with  smaller  and  better  Insulated  water 
heaters,  by  reducing  combustion  losses,  by 
increasing  heat  transfer  efficiencies  in  com- 
bustion heaters,  by  reducing  connective  air 
thermal  losses,  by  setting  hot  water  thermo- 
stat settings  at  the  lowest  temperature  ade- 
quate to  the  application,  and  others.  Al- 
though better  instilatlon  of  water  heater 
storage  tanks  results  in  higher  first  cost,  life 
cycle  cost  savings  can  often  be  effected,  par- 
ticularly with  rising  energy  prices.  The  op- 
portunities are  smaller  with  present  day 
electric  water  heaters  than  with  gas  wKteir 
heaters.  Replacement  of  the  standing  gas 
pilot  light  in  gas  water  heaters,  with  alterna- 
tive Ignition  devices  that  do  not  consume 
energy  continuously  may  offer  additional 
energy  savings. 

B.  Refrigerators  and  Freezers.  This  appli- 
ance class,  though  second  In  energy  con- 
sumption to  water  heaters,  represents  the 
one  that  offers  the  largest  potential  for  na- 
tional energy  savings  as  a  result  of  improved 
design  and  efficiency  within  the  appliance 
itself.  A  target  for  energy  conservation  of 
about  50^0  of  energy  usage  is  possible  and 
might  be  realized  by  changes  in  manufactur- 
ing practice  and  appliance  design  that  are 
cost-effective  in  the  life  cycle  sense.  ("The 
Productivity  of  Servicing  Consumer  Durable 
Products",  MIT  report  to  the  National 
Science  Foimdation,  CPA-74-4,  1974). 

Resistance  heaters  (mullion  beaters)  are 
used  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  con- 
densed water  on  the  outside  surface  of  some 
refrigerators  in  case  of  high  humidity.  They 
use  more  than  10 '^  of  the  energy  consumed 
by  this  appliance,  and  could  be  replaced  by 
a  system  that  uses  the  wast*  heat  rejected 
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by  the  condenser  coUs,  as  Is  already  done  in 
some  models.  Some  refrigerators  already  have 
resistance  heater  disable  switches,  called 
power  saver  switches;  these  might  be  in- 
cluded on  all  units.  Manual  defrost  refriger- 
ators and  freezers  can  be  more  conservative 
of  energy  than  automatic  defrost  units.  Such 
units  are  superior  to  automatic  defrost  ao- 
pUances  in  both  first  and  life  cycle  cost- 
convenience  is  the  factor  that  has  nearly 
driven  manual  defrost  units  out  of  the 
market. 

Technical  improvements  that  result  in  re- 
duced energy  consumption,  decreased  life 
cycle  cost,  but  possibly  Increased  first  cost 
Include  better  insulation,  better  quality  con- 
trol in  manufacture,  and  selection  of  su- 
perior hardware  including  motors,  compres- 
sors,  condensers,  heat  exchangers  and  con- 
trol systems. 

C.  Ranges.  There  Is  some  room  for  Im- 
provement in  the  efflclencv  of  conventional 
cooking  ranges.  The  main  design  opportuni- 
ties include  simple  improvement  of  the  in- 
sulation of  ovens  and  the  replacement  of 
the  standing  gas  pilot  light  with  electric 
Igniters.  Insulation  Improvements  are  limited 
by  economic  factors  and  ventilation  require- 
ments. Savings  of  lO'i  for  electric  and  30"' 
for  gas  ranges  are  possible. 

Pilot  lights  u.se  about  30%  of  the  gas  con- 
sumed by  ranges.  The  permanentlv-on  stand, 
ing  gas  pilot  light  used  with  residential  gas 
appliances  of  all  types,  such  as  water  heaters 
ranges,  and  clothes  dryers,  is  estimated  to 
use  from  15  to  20'/;>  of  all  natural  gas  con- 
sumed by  those  appliances.  Substantial  sav- 
ings are  therefore  realizable  if  the  gas  pUot 
light  is  replaced  by  alternative  ignition  sys- 
tems. These  devices  are  already  in  use  bv 
some  American  appliances,  and  are  used 
rather  more  widely  in  Europe.  Their  adop- 
tlon  would  permit  direct  savings  for  ranges 
and  clothes  dryers,  and  would  permit  the  In- 
stallation of  additional  Insulation  on  gas 
water  heaters  to  save  even  more  energy  in 
that  appliance. 

New  cooking  devices  such  as  microwave 
ovens  may  have  potential  for  energy  savings 
for  some  cooking  task.?.  The  price  of  this 
appliance  is  declining  at  present.  Possible 
energy  savings  by  using  microwave  ovens 
should  be  examined.  Conventional  oven  In- 
sulation improvements  that  are  cost  effective 
in  the  life  cycle  sense  should  be  promoted 

D.  Television  Sets.  This  appliance  Is  a  sur- 
prisingly large  consumer  of  energy  Vacuum 
tube  sets  consume  over  twice  the  power  of  a 
comparable  solid-state  set,  and  are  chosen 
preferentially  primarily  because  of  first  cost 
advantage  that  they  enjov.  Instant  on 
vacuum  tube  sets  waste  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy. Life  cycle  costs  that  Include  both  the 
cost  of  electricity  consumed  and  servicing 
costs  are  lower  for  most  solid-state  receivers, 
on  both  counts.  The  normal  barriers  asso- 
ciated with  consumer  reluctance  to  give  full 
weight  to  life  cycle  cost  considerations  oper- 
ate here.  It  appears  that  the  evaluation  of 
television  technology  Is  rapid,  and  substan- 
tial conversion  away  from  vacuum  tube  sets 
toward  solid  state  sets,  with  a  50%  energy 
savings  opportunity,  has  already  taken  place. 

E.  Room  air  conditioners.  This  appliance 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  components 
of  increased  appliance  energy  usage  in  re- 
cent years,  and  is  quite  susceptible  to  pro- 
grams in  increased  efficiency.  For  example, 
room  air  conditioners  commonly  found  on 
the  market  operate  with  energy  efficiency 
ratings  that  range  over  nearly  a  factor  of  3 
(J.  C.  Moyws,  ORNIr-NSF-EP-«9,  October 
1973).  Many  room  air  conditioners  have  no 
switching  device  to  cut  off  the  fan  when  the 
compressor  is  off;  doing  so  would  cut  energy 
consumption  a  little.  Presently  available 
room  air  conditioners,  toward  the  top  end 
of  the  efficiency  range,  already  use  less  than 
half  the  energy  for  the  same  delivered  cool- 
ing power  than  tmlts  at  the  bottom  end  of 
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the  range.  Strategies  to  change  the  market 
ml.t  of  presently  available  units  offer  marked 
potential  for  increasing  the  overall  efficiencies 
of  the  Nation's  room  air  conditioners.  Fur- 
ther technical  improvements  in  electrical 
motor  efficiency,  iu  compressor  efficiency, 
and  in  heai  exchanger  efficiency  are  all  pos- 
sible. 

An  efficiency  improvement  target  of  25'; 
over  available  1972  \inits  is  life-cycle  cost- 
Justified  on  a  nationwide  basis,  and  larger 
increments  la  efficiency  are  llfe-cjcle  cost- 
justified  in  southern  regions  where  annual 
operating  hours  are  high.  Finally,  the  tech- 
nical measure  of  Increasing  fan  motor  effi- 
ciency, and  providing  for  control  oi  the  fan 
motor  together  with  the  compressor  motor 
rather  than  operating  it  continuously,  can 
provide  another  5-10';  efficiency  improve- 
ment. 

F.  Clothes  dryers.  Gas  dryers  already  in- 
corporate electric  Igniters  in  a  larger  fraction 
of  manufactured  units  than  for  any  other 
appliance.  Some  efficiency  Improvement  Is 
possible  by  manufacturer  selection  of  more 
efficiency  motors  to  drive  both  electric  and 
gas  dryers,  and  by  Improvement  of  control 
systems  so  that  drying  energy  I''  consumed 
only  when  the  clothes  in  the  dryer  still  con- 
tain moisture.  Finally,  there  are  opportu- 
nities for  recuperation  of  the  heat  content 
of  exhaust  air  that  is  presently  wasted  iu 
most  dryers  on  the  market — heat  exchanger 
recovery  devices  can  be  used  more  widely  to 
pre-heat  new  dry  air  that  enters  the  dryer. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  Is  room  for  lO-lS";; 
efficiency  improvement,  in  life-cycle  cost- 
Justified  ways,  for  this  appliance. 

G.  Clothes  washers.  Technical  measures  for 
increasing  efficiency  include  modifications 
that  are  possible  to  the  geometry  of  the 
washer  to  minimize  water  consumption,  hot 
and  cold,  manufacturer  selection  of  more  ef- 
ficient electric  motors,  and  developm.ent  of 
control  systems  that  shorten  required  cycle 
operating  time  or  reduce  the  need  for  hot 
water.  Most  of  the  energy  consumed  by  this 
appliance  is  in  the  hot  water  that  it  uses. 
Changes  in  the  operating  cycles  to  reduce  the 
use  of  hot  water  would  thus  weigh  very  im- 
portantly in  reducing  total  clothes  washer 
energy  consumption.  Wider  use  of  cold  water 
detergents  would  also  help  enormously. 

H.  Dishwashers.  Changes  in  dishwasher 
geometry  and  control  of  the  washing  cycle 
can  reduce  energy  consumption  markedly. 
Elimination  of  the  automatic  dry  cycle,  with 
at  least  a  provision  for  manual  override, 
would  save  the  drying  energy.  A  very  large 
indirect  energy  demand  is  placed  on  the 
water  heating  systems  by  many  dishwashers, 
since  the  manufacturers  recommend  that 
water  be  heated  to  150°P  at  the  water  heater, 
in  order  to  provide  water  that  is  hot  enough 
for  the  dishwasher.  No  other  appliance  iu 
the  home  requires  water  this  hot,  and  thus 
a  very  large  portion  of  standby  water  heater 
losses  are  accounted  for  by  the  dishwasher. 
Although  direct  energy  consumption  by  the 
dishwasher  would  go  up  in  some  cases  by 
providing  for  more  booster  heat,  overall  water 
heating  energy  requirements  might  be  s\ib- 
Btantially  reduced.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
lOTo  Improvement  in  efficiency  Is  Justified 
by  changes  that  can  be  made  on  the  aver- 
age dishwasher  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess, ap.irt  from  booster  changes  discussed 
above.  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards). 

IV.    SUMMARY    CF    EFFICIENCY     IMPROVEMENT 
TARGETS 

Table  2  below  contains  best  current,  and 
conservative  with  respect  to  remarks  In  the 
paragraphs  preceding,  estimates  of  efficiency 
improvements  that  are  technically  feasible 
for  the  national  mix  of  the  product  listed. 
In  terms  of  the  base  year  1972.  For  almost 
all  appliances,  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  energy  efficiency  characteris- 
tics of  units  produced  In  1974,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  television  sets.  This  appliance  has  and  the  consumer  will  ultimately  pick 

experienced    a    strong    trend    away    from  up  ^^g  ^ij 

vacuum  tube  sets  toward  those  incorporat-  j^  ^^  ^  ^^           perception  indeed  that 

ing  solid-state  circuitry.  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^    ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Table  2  Incomes,  are  better  equipped  than  the 

Energy  efficiency  improvement  potential  qu    companies    to    deal    with    economic 

,1972  or  1974)  troubles. 

wTtL'rheaters:                                         .  The  article  foUows: 

Electric  12  Ford  Rejects  Aging  Unit's  Main  Advice 

Gas 27  President  Ford  yesterday  sent  to  Congress 

Refrigerator- freezers 45  *  report  from   the   new  Federal   Council  on 

Freezers 40  Aging,  but  he  rejected  the  advisory  groups 

Range.s:  main  i-ecommeudatlous  and  said  the  report 

Electric   10  "does  not  reflect  administration  policies." 

Gas 35  The  15-mem.ber  council,  headed  by  former 

Television  sets  (30  for  1974) 45  HEW  Under  Secretary  Bertha  S.  Adklns,  was 

Room  air  conditioners 25  created    by   Congress   under  a   1973   law,   to 

Clothes    dryers 10  advise    the   President   and   the   Congress  on 

Clothes  washers 10  programs  related  to  special  needs  of  older 

Dishwashers 20  Americans. 

Other  appliances I"  'ts  rejjort,  the  council  said:   "We  con- 
tinue  to  be   distressed  about  the   apparent 

The    energj'-weighted    average    efficiency  ja^k  of  con.sideration  for  the  economic  plight 

improvement  target  for  all  the  named  appll-  of    tjje   elderly    as   reflected    in    administra- 

anceslnthlsllst  ls28',  with  respect  to  1972,  tion  proposals  for  the   1976  fiscal  year. 

and  26'.   with  respect  to  1974.  "Cutbacks    In    federal    money    for   Boclal 

services  for  the  elderly  and  ceili.igs  on  bene- 

'  '  fit  programs  financed  from  social  insurance 

trust  funds  are  particularly  burdensome  to 

FORD  REJECTS  AGING  UNITS  this   aged   group.   Many   of    their   financial 

MAIN  ADVICE  assets  are  tied  to  fixed  sources  while  their 

needs  are  mobile. 

urkM     nAl7in    m     c\fAMC  ^^   recommend   that   the   President    re- 

MUIN.    UAYIU    W.    tVAIiS  consider    the   serious   effect    of    these    fiscal 

OF  INDIANA  proposals  on  the  elderly  of  this  nation  with 

IM  THP  HOITSP  OF  RFPR'i-SFNTATiVES  '^^""    ^^^S^nl   humanitarian    needs." 

INlHEHOUSEOFREPRESENTATIVEb  ^j^    pord,    in   a   message   to  Congre.^s   ac- 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975  companylng  the  report,  noted  the  council's 
,,      Ti,r.m.Tr,     r  T    J-            »»      r>        1  conccm  about  the  level  of  funding  for  pro- 
Mr.  EVANS  Of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  grams  to  assist  the  aged  and  said,  "I  sympa- 
a  telling  article  appeared  in  the  Wash-  thize  with  this  concern." 
ington  Post  on  July  25.  The  headline  "But  i  am  determined  to  reduce  the  bur- 
reads  "Ford  Rejects  Aging  Units  Main  den  of  inflation  on  our  older  citizens  and 
Advice "  ^^^^     effort     demands     that     government's 
The  Federal  CouncU  on  Aging  urged  spending  be  limited,"  the  President  said. 

that  President  Ford  reconsider  his  budget  ,  "*  ^^  f '  '"„«  T nr^hf.mf  l^>^T^}2l 

.   ,       „       ,             ,nne,      i-i  i-           t j  ^^^^   most    pcrvasivB   problems   ta^mg  older 

request  for  fiscal  year  1976,  which  would  Americans,  ■    and    .said    a    reduction    of    It 

reduce  funds  for  programs  for  America's  "would   be   of   particular   benefit"   to   the 

elderly  by  nearly  $2  billion.  However,  elderly. 

President  Ford  has  rejected  the  advice,  i 
claiming  that  while  he  sympathizes  with 
the  needs  of  older  Americans,  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  are  going  to  have  to  be  the 
combat  troops  in  his  fight  against  infla- 
tion. 

Nearly  everyone  has  his  or  her  own 
theory  on  who  the  culprit  is  when  it 
comes  to  inflation.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  energy  and  food  account  for  half 
of  the  projected  9  percent  rate  of  infla- 
tion for  this  year. 

Consequently,  no  battle  against  infla- 
tion is  going  to  be  very  successful  unless 
it  addresses  itself  to  these  two  sectors  of 


our  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  common - 
sense  that  letting  the  price  of  domestic 
oil  rise  to  $11.50  per  barrel,  from  $5.25 
per  barrel,  is  going  to  bring  on  a  new 
roimd  of  inflation.  Not  only  will  gasoline 
be  higher  at  the  pumps,  but  other  petro- 
leum products  such  as  synthetic  fibers, 
plastics,  et  cetera  are  also  going  to  have 
higher  price  tags. 

A  windfall  profits  tax  on  the  oil  com- 
panies which  would  accompany  the  price 
rise  is  not  going  to  help  the  consumer, 
other  than  keep  his  blood  pressure  down 
at  the  thought  of  oil  company  profits. 

High  priced  oil  also  has  drastic  effects 
on  our  ability  to  produce  abundant,  rea- 
sonably priced  food.  The  farmer  who  has 
to  pay  more  to  i-un  his  machinery  is  go- 
ing to  charge  more  at  the  marketplace, 


HELPING  WORLD  S  POOR  THROUGH 
FOREIGN  AID 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  statement  I  made  before  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  on  July 
21,  1975,  endorsing  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Intermediate  Tech- 
nology as  a  hopeful  new  appit>ach  to 
helping  tlie  world's  poor  through  foreign 
aid. 

Statement  of  Representative  Clarence  D. 
Iioita 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

In  the  last  three  decades,  the  United  States 
has  sent  abroad  almost  t90  billion  In  devel- 
opment aid — not  counting  over  870  billion 
iu  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  military  aid 
and  credit  sales,  loan  repayments  (that  have 
been  used  for  additional  aid  without  going 
Into  the  Treasury),  and  other  programs. 
Other  donors  have  provided  substantial  eco- 
nomic aid.  Unhappily,  these  large  sums  seem 
to  have  sparked  little  progress  for  the  masses 
of  the  World's  poor. 

Official  GNP  figures  for  the  developing 
countries  show  a  3%  annual  per  capita  In- 
crease during  the  Sixties  and  4.1 ';';    during 
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1968-73.'    ("Gross  National 
Rates  and  Trend  Data."  AID 
Reports  Division.  May  i,  1974.  p 
can  see  at  a  glance  la  any  city 
the  developing  world  that,  ex 
special  enclaves.  It  Is  the  urban 
and  elite  that  have  benefited 
or  urban  poor. 

Tlie  glacier-like  growth  for  th« 
continent,    whose   750   million 
stltute  the  greatest  concentraticki 
in  the  world,  gives  some  clue  tc 
of    development    and    foreign 
priority  has  been  given  to  helping 
dreds  of  millions  of  small 
their  productivity  per  acre,  and 
Increases    have    soaked    up 
growth  has  occurred.  Since  1950, 
population  has  increased  by  thr^e 
over  4  billions  today.  At  the 
cent  annual  increase,  world 
double  In  28  years  to  8  billions 
the  capital  come  from  to  endow 
these  added  billions  of  people? 

THE  NEED  ron  CAPrTAL  n* 
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The  developing  countries  have 
the   capital    to   sustain   growth 
reasons.  Most  of  their  people 
have  little  left  over  from  the 
everyday  life.  The  few  who  do 
are  permitted  by  feeble  or 
terns  to  squander  much  of  that 
com©    on    conspicuous    consum]  i 
their  governments  have  dissipate  1 
on  military  spending  and  on 
ects  which  add  more  to  fancied 
to    these     nations'    comparative 
advantage.  All  the  while  the 
be  equipped  and  educated  keep 

The  United  Statss  in  contrast 
large  apparent  "surpluses '  of 
World  War  IT.  but  these  siorpluses 
more  apparent  than  real. 

Great  sums  have  gone  to  milita^ 
and  to  foreign  aid.  These  and 
tlons   of   capital    have   produced 
fairly  be  described  as  a  current  ca| 
age  In  the  U.S..  with  the  result 
private  and  government  borrow 
witli    rising   Interest   rates   and 
credit  for  useful  domestic  projec 
demands  for  capital  have  arisen 
of  a  growing  awareness  of  our  si 
class    housing    needs,    functional 
the   physically   and    mentally 
vast  medical  and  health  needs 
requirements,   problem,   environ 
the  plight  of  the  aged.  The  capii^l 
solve  these  aid  other  problems 
run  Into  the  hundreds  of  billions 
even  trillions  of  dollars,  and  wUl 
exert  unbearable  pressure  on  our 
piles  at  home.  Sharp  Increases  It 
of  energy,  population  growth,  an< 
migration  of  Illegal  aliens  can  only 
the  shortages. 

The  conclusion  should   be 
the  capital  available  for  foreign 
future    will,    if   anything,    be 
greater,  than  In  the  past.  We  shajl 
to  keep  foreign  economic  aid  at 
money  levels.  These  limits  on 
ital   seem   obvious   to   everyone 
despite  the  new  policy  directions 
by  this  Conmilttee  in  the  1973 
sistance  Act.  A.I.D  Is  not  moving 
to  find  a  new  foreign  aid  policy 
these  realities. 

Let   me   give   an    example 
American  bureau  Is  proposing  for 
1976  an  $11  million  small  farmer 
loan  for  El  Salvador  that  Is  estlma 
11,000  families — an  average  cost  ol 
family  In  foreign  aid. 

If  we  take  1 .5  billion  as  the  nu 
pec^le  In  non-Communist 
tries  and  If  the  average  family  has 
we  have  300  mlllton  poor  families 
of  $1000  per  family  (and  this 
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example  of  the  best  projects  AID  Is  now 
formulating) ,  the  resulting  requirement  to 
begin  to  Improve  the  lives  of  the  poor  now 
living  would  be  $300  billions — about  160 
times  what  can  be  forthcoming  from  the 
U.S.  annually  in  bilateral  and  multilateral 
aid. 

If  we  continue  with  policies  that  Imply 
large  capital  inputs  per  person,  we  will  not 
even  be  able  to  keep  up  with,  much  less  catch 
up  to.  the  problem  of  rural  poverty.  Ttie 
World  Bank  estimates  total  net  develop- 
ment aid  in  1973  from  all  donors  to  have 
been  about  $10  billion.  (Exact  figure — $9.4 
billion.  Official  Development  Assistance,  Net 
dls'oursements).  At  that  rate,  to  begin  to 
help  the  poor  peorle  presently  living  would 
require  30  years.  But.  by  that  time,  world 
population  and  the  numbers  of  poor  would 
have  doubled. 

WHAT   CAN   BE    DONE? 

First,  foreign  aid  must  be  much  more 
economical  of  capital. 

Second,  aid  capital  that  we  do  give  must  be 
expected  not  to  do  the  Job  by  itself,  but  to 
Initiate  self-generating  processes  by  which 
people  ia  developing  countries  produce  the 
great  mass  of  their  own  future  capital. 

This  leads  to  the  essential  question  oX  how 
poor  countries,  which  produce  little  above 
their  subsistence  needs,  can  be  gotten  to 
accumulate  much  capital  on  their  own.  The 
answer  lies  m  a  reality  which  should  be 
obvious,  but  is  seldom  recognized,  or  if  rec- 
ognized, is  regarded  as  an  obstacle — namely, 
the  tremendous  reserve  of  Idle  time  of  the 
average  person  In  underdeveloped  societies. 
Much  of  the  year  most  of  the  people — es- 
pecially in  the  countryside — are  doing  little 
or  nothing,  for  there  Is  little  for  them  to  do 
and  little  for  them  to  do  it  with. 

There  are  of  course  times  when  everyone  is 
working  in  the  fields — at  planting  and  bar- 
vest  time.  At  those  times,  labor  can  be  scarce. 
WKat  Is  needed  are  the  tools  to  break  the 
labor  bottlenecks  at  {leak  times  and  the  ma- 
terials to  enable  poor  people  to  convert  idle 
hours  into  useful  work. 

The  basis  thesis  of  Marxism  was  that  capi- 
tal is  congealed  labor — an  idea  which  Marx 
lifted  from  the  conservative,  classical, 
Ricardian  econohaists.  Whereas  neo-classical 
and  modern  economics  see  Marx's  definition 
as  an  over-staiplified  view  of  capital,  there  is 
no  question  that  labor  can  be  used  to  make 
capital — with  proper  application  of  technol- 
ogy and  some  capital  to  make  capital  with. 

We  know  that  labor  ia  there,  waiting  to 
be  applied.  The  brains  are  there.  It  Is  possi- 
ble that  the  motivation  Is  there  also.  What 
is  needed  is  the  technology.  Not  sophisti- 
cated technology  embodied  in  heavy  cap- 
ital; not  primitive  technology;  but  some- 
thing in  between — tools  and  machines — 
appropriate  to  the  situation  In  the  particular 
country  at  that  time. 

Traditional  development  economics  has 
assumed  that  only  large  infusions  of  capital 
can  harness  idle  time.  But  the  work  of  Ernst 
Schumacher  and  others  has  shown  that  we 
can  find  new  methods  and  simple  tools  that, 
at  low  investment  cost,  can  utilize  Idle  time 
to  generate  enormous  real  savings  and  cap- 
ital. On  any  given  day,  there  are  hundreds 
of  millions  of  idle  people  in  the  developing 
countries  whose  time,  if  put  to  productive 
use,  could  be  the  source  of  a  self-sustaining 
process  of  capital  generation  in  the  under- 
developed world. 

The  main  purpose  of  embracing  Inter- 
mediate or  light  capital  technology,  as  I  call 
It,  is  not  to  save  money  or  to  deal  ungen- 
erously with  the  poor  but  to  use  the  limited 
capital  resources  we  have  to  increase  the 
number  of  poor  people  than  can  be  helped. 

WHY   HAVEN'T   WE  TTSED  rNTERMEDUTE 
TECHNOLOGY    BEFORE? 

The  idea  of  intermediate  technology  seems 
reasonable  enough,  and  it  Is  not  very  new. 
Why  hasn't  It  caught  on?  The  re.-uions  would 
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seem  to  lie  In  the  opposition  of  powerful 
vested  interests: 

(1)  Development  economists'  "trickle- 
down"  theories  have  assumed  that  if  only 
massive  amounts  of  capital  were  applied  to 
developing  countries,  the  benefits  would 
"trickle-down"  to  the  poor.  Twenty  years 
of  experience  to  the  contrary  had  to  talte 
place  to  prove  that  the  "trickle-down"  ef- 
fects have  been  disappointing. 

(2)  Heavy  capital  aid  is  profitable  to  po- 
litically infiuential  groups  in  the  donor 
countries. 

(3)  Heavy  capital  aid  is  profitable  to 
powerful  groups  in  the  receiving  nations 
Ruling  elites  of  the  developing  countries 
welcome  heavy  capital  Investment  because 
of  the  money  to  be  made  on  port  develop- 
ment, airport  construction,  dams,  .steel  mills 
and  similar  projects. 

As  Dr  Schumacher  relates,  when  he 
broached  the  idea  of  Intermediate  technology 
to  Indian  officials,  "I  was  accused  of  being 
an  Imperialist,  a  fascist,  a  racist,  a  beast, 
who  had  come  to  India  to  keep  the  country 
down  and  to  withhold — as  if  I  could  with- 
hold anything — the  glories  of  modern  tech- 
nology." (Ernst  P.  Schumacher,  "Intermedi- 
ate Technology,"  Center  Magazine.  Jan  .-Feb 
1975,  p.  43). 

(4)  Heavy  capital  aid  Is  the  only  kind  of 
assistance  most  of  the  aid  bureaucrats  un- 
derstand. Our  aid  bureaucracies  have  not 
been  interested  In  Uitennediate  technology 
because  it  would  require  totally  different 
kinds  of  aid  organizations  and  aid  personnel 
with  a  totally  different  aid  experience.  Those 
who  are  liabi?  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  idea 
are  rarely  congenial  to  it. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  light  capital 
technology  has  not  caught  on.  The  last  rea- 
son illuminates  why  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Intermediate  Technology  which 
you  are  proposing  should  be  independent  of 
AID. 

THE  COAL  MUST  BE  A   SELF-SUSTAINING  PROCESS 
OF  CAPITAL  GENERATION 

Our  Whole  foreign  aid  program  must 
quickly  embrace  light  capital  technology  as 
The  basis  of  development  policy. 

In  the  terms  of  foreign  exchange  so  often 
cited  by  development  economists,  the  whole 
purpose  of  foreign  aid  should  be  to  help 
developing  countries  produce  more  exports, 
and  to  reduce  their  need  for  consumer  im- 
ports. In  this  way,  countries  can  obtain  the 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  capital.  But 
as  aid  has  worked  out.  It  has  not  reduced 
foreign  exchange  dependency,  but  Increased 
it. 

The  more  foreign  exchange  poor  countries 
have  received,  the  more  dependent  they  have 
become.  Much  of  the  explanation  for  this 
can  be  found  In  the  uses  to  which  this  for- 
eign exchange  has  been  put — to  Increase 
luxury  buying,  to  build  roads  to  airports, 
to  raise  the  Incomes  of  the  well-to-do  whose 
assets  wind  up  In  foreign  banks. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

Your  proposal  for  an  international  In- 
stitute of  Intermediate  technology  is  ad- 
mirable, as  Is  the  proposed  language  to  Sec- 
tions 102-105  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  makes  clear  that  foreign  aid  should 
focus  on  improving  the  lives  of  the  rural 
poor. 

Several  recommendations  may  be  worthy 
of  your  consideration.  They  have  the  aim 
of  strengthening  the  International  Institute 
of  Intermediate  Technology  that  you  are 
proposing  and  of  enhancing  the  role  of  light 
capital  technology,  as  I  call  it.  In  U.S.  and 
hopefully,  world  development  policy. 

Recommendation. — The  proposed  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Intermediate  Technology 
should  be  independent  of  AID: 

An  independent  Institute  would  Institu- 
tionalize light  capital  technology  within  our 
aid  bureaucracy  in  an  organization  free  to 
pursue  its  own  goals.  Despite  lip  service  by 
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AID  officials,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  AID 
understands  what  Intermediate  technology  Is 
all  about.  The  limited  success  so  far  of  in- 
termediate technology  is  doubtless  owing  in 
part  to  the  threat  it  poses  to  traditional  aid 
bureaucracies. 

Recommendation. — The  Institute  of  Inter- 
mediate Technology  and  the  concept  of  light 
capital  technology  must  be  taken  seriously 
by  AID: 

First.  I  suggest  Report  language  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Committee  expects  AID  to  seri- 
ously consider  recommendations  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Including  light  capital  technology 
in  AID  projects. 

Second,  I  suggest  language  Ui  tlie  Bill  or 
the  Report  stating  that  AID  should  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  use  light  capital  tech- 
nologies in  ii«  grant  and  loan  projects. 

Becommendation. — The  Institutionaliza- 
tion of  light-capital  technology  should  be  re- 
quired not  only  for  our  own  foreign  aid 
bureaucracy  but.  above  all.  for  the  develop- 
ing countries : 

The  essential  feature  of  intermediate  tech- 
nology is  that  it  is  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion of  a  particular  country  at  a  particular 
time.  Many  of  the  technical,  social,  and  po- 
litical obstacles  and  problems  will  be  unique 
to  particular  countries. 

Both  the  ruling  elites  of  developing  coun- 
tries and  powerful  Interests  in  donor  coun- 
tries stand  to  profit  from  heavy  capital  in- 
vestment. Those  fighting  for  light  capital 
technology  and  for  the  rural  poor  face  pow- 
erful opponents.  Unless  intermediate  tech- 
nology can  gather  sufficient  support  in  the 
developing  nations,  tlie  idea  will  not  succeed. 
There  must  be  set  up  Intermediate  Technol- 
ogy Institutes  (some  of  which  already  exist) , 
champions  of  light-capiUl  technology  with- 
in Planning  Ministries  and  other  bureauc- 
racies, legislative  support,  and  aP'es  outside 
government  altogether. 

I  would  suggest  Report  language  staling 
that  in  addition  to  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
mediate Technology,  AID  will  be  asked  to 
support  with  additional  funds  in.stitulions 
and  groups  in  developing  countries  that  can 
be  counted  on  to  work  aggressively  toward 
the  acceptance  of  intermediate  technologj'. 
Without  institutionalization  of  the  concept 
of  Intermediate  technology  within  the  devel- 
oping countries  as  well  as  within  the  aid 
agencies,  the  idea  will  not  gather  momentum. 

Reeornmendatlon. — The  U.S.  Executive  Di- 
rectors of  the  multilateral  development 
banlcs  should  push  the  concept  of  light  cap- 
ital technology: 

Appropriation  requests  for  the  multilateral 
development  banks  in  FY  1976  are  expected 
to  be  $1.1  billion,  a  figure  comparable  to 
AID'S  request  of  $1.3  billion  for  FY  1976. 
The  U.S.  Executive  Directors  of  the  multi- 
lateral banks  (especially  of  the  A.slan  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  Inter-American 
Bank)  have  promised  to  emphasize  light 
capital  technologies  in  their  development  aid. 
Robert  McNanip.ra  of  the  World  Bank  has  in- 
dicated a  similar  assurance  to  me  personally. 

In  order  to  help  them  obtain  the  support 
of  their  fellow  Directors,  it  would  be  helpful. 
I  believe,  if  this  distinguished  Committee 
would  incorporate  Report  language  stating 
that  the  U.S.  Executive  Directors,  who  con- 
stitute our  major  .source  of  leverage  on  the 
multilateral  development  banks  apart  from 
the  funds  we  provide,  should  propose  that 
significant  re.sources  from  their  respective 
Institutions  go  to  aid  projects  using  light 
capital  technologies. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  statement.  I  do  not  mean  that 
everything  is  likely  to  be  solved  by  light 
rapital  technology.  Other  obstacles  compli- 
c^t8  the  efforts  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
tfe  improve  the  lot  of  mankind. 

Unabated  population  explosion. 

The  arms  race  which  the  U.S.  has  done 
little  to  discourage  and  much  to  speed  up. 
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The  rising  cost  of  energy. 

Lack  of  Individual  motivation. 

The  existence  of  political  and  economic 
institutions,  including  price  controls  and 
heavy-handed  bureaucracies,  which  suppress 
the  energies  of  people.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems are  outside  our  control. 

Indeed,  the  task  may  be  too  big  to  be 
solved. 

But  If  we  are  to  draw  any  lessons  at  all 
from  the  expensive  education  we  have  had 
from  $90  billions  of  foreign  aid,  they  should 
be  that  heavy  capital  development  has  not 
done  the  Job  and  that  in  any  case  the  re- 
sources are  not  available  to  continue  it. 

Something  new  has  to  be  tried — namely, 
to  generate  economic  growth  from  the  un- 
tapped resources  of  poor  nations  themselves, 
with  Just  enough  Infusion  of  capital  and 
ideas  from  outside  to  provide  the  catalyst. 

Who  knows  how  well  intermediate  tech- 
nology will  work? 

We  won't  know  initil  we  have  really  tried 
it. 

I  congratulate  this  Committee  for  propos- 
ing to  take  the  first  step. 


I  DON'T  HATE  ANYBODY:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  REV.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING. 
SR. 
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OF    GEORGIA 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  wisli  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  retirement  of  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Sr.,  as  pastor  of  Atlanta's 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  Daddy  King 
has  served  as  an  illustrious  example  of 
manhood,  perseverance,  and  courage 
tliroughout  the  course  of  his  75  years.  He 
lias  rigidly  battled  the  forces  in  Ameri- 
can society  that  would  deny  him  his  con- 
.stitutional  rights.  He  instilled  the  ideals 
of  peace,  brotherhood,  cooperation,  and 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  good  of  mankind, 
into  the  man  who  changed  the  course  of 
20th  century  America.  Through  his  son's 
brilliant  leadership,  the  forces  that  con- 
trol this  country  began  to  respond  to  the 
conditions  of  abject  poverty,  segregation, 
and  discrimination  that  the  disinherited 
masses  of  Americans  were  forced  to  deal 
with  on  a  daily  basis  for  well  over  200 
years. 

The  King  family  is  a  tightly  knit  clan. 
Daddy  King  has  lived  to  see  one  son 
brutally  murdered  in  the  quest  for  God- 
given  rights.  His  younger  son  died  tragi- 
cally a  scant  16  months  later  in  a  swim- 
ming pool  accident.  Fuially,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year,  his  beloved  wife  and 
partner  for  49  years  was  taken  from  him 
in  a  brief  barrage  of  gunfire  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  historic  old  brick  church  on 
Auburn  Avenue.  Even  in  his  most  trying 
time  of  personal  anguish,  his  shining 
spirit  shone  through  as  a  guiding  light 
for  the  city,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 
As  he  stood  in  the  sweltering  pulpit  that 
summer  afternoon,  he  proclaimed  loud 
enough  for  the  world  to  hear : 

I  still  don't  hate  any  man.  I'm  not  gonna 
let  anything  get  me  dov/n.  The  load  is  getting 
too  heavy,  but  I'm  going  to  carry  on. 
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This  is  the  true  spirit  of  Daddy  King 
and  all  the  things  he  symbolizes.  The 
steadfast  will  to  keep  on  keeping  on. 

Being  true  to  his  form,  I  am  sure  re- 
tirement from  the  church  will  not  mean 
resignation  from  the  fight  for  human 
rights.  Daddy  King  is  sure  to  continue  his 
mission  in  life.  It  would  be  wise  for  all  of 
us  to  pause  now  and  reflect  on  the  man, 
his  actions,  his  deeds,  and  his  total  com- 
mitment to  life.  Daddy  King  has  scaled 
innumerable  mountaintops  and  con- 
quered .seemingly  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles. Even  now,  after  taking  every  blow 
life  has  dealt  him,  the  bitter  and  the 
sweet,  he  "ain't  gon'  let  nobody  turn  him 
around." 

In  order  to  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  man  and  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  his  life,  I  submit  the  following 
article  taken  from  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion dated  July  28.  1975: 
Last  Ebenezer  Sermon  as  Pastor — Daddy 
King  Says  Farewell 
(By  Craig  R.  Hume) 

It  was  Daddy  King's  last  sermon  as  pastor 
of  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  and  the  tears  of 
the  congregation  fiowed  freely. 

"God  will  prepare  Himself  a  lamb,"  Martin 
Lutlier  King  Sr.  told  1,500  worshippers  Sun- 
day morning.  Recounting  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham, the  78-year-old  pastor  sold  that  the 
future  depends  upon  man's  faith  in  Ood. 
"See.  you  have  no  choice  when  God  tells  you 
to  do  something.  You  go  ahead  and  do  It." 

Dr.  King  said  that  Abraham  was  instructed 
by  God  to  take  his  son  up  to  the  mountain 
and  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice.  And  Abraham. 
thiniving  of  the  commandment.  "Thou  Shalt 
not  commit  murder."  could  not  understand 
God's  order. 

But  King  said  that  Abraham  placed  his 
faith  in  the  Lord:  "He'll  make  the  way  If  you 
have  enough  faith  in  him  to  believe  In  him." 
At  the  moment  Abraham  was  ready  to  slash 
his  son's  throat.  King  said.  God  provided  a 
lamb  for  the  sacrifice. 

"If  giving  my  life  means  it's  going  to  be 
l>etter  for  my  children  and  my  people,  I  will 
give  my  life  for  them."  he  said.  "I  think  I've 
lived  to  see  my  sons — one  of  them  at  least — 
give  his  life  for  his  people." 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  the  elder  son 
and  former  co-pastor  of  the  church,  was  slain 
in  April  1968  by  an  assassin's  bullet  while 
standing  on  the  second-floor  balcony  of  a 
Memphis  motel. 

The  patriarch  of  the  historic  red-brick 
church,  which  served  as  the  fulcrum  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  In  the  1960s,  lost  his 
other  son,  the  Rev.  Adam  Daniel  King.  18 
months  later.  He  drowned  in  a  1969  swim- 
ming pool  accident. 

And  the  tragic  legacy  of  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church  did  not  end  there.  Daddy  King's  wife. 
Alberta  Christine,  was  gunned  down  June  30. 
1974  while  playing  the  organ  at  a  Sunday 
morning  service  as  he  watched  helplessly. 

"I  don't  mean  to  make  this  sad."  King 
said  as  he  recalled  the  bitter  memories  along 
with  the  happy  moments.  "It's  not  an  occa- 
sion for  .sadness,  It's  an  occa.'!lon  for  joy." 

The  gray-haired  preacher  said.  "It's  no 
accident  that  my  wife  visited  with  me  be- 
tween midnight  and  morning.  It  was  planned 
that  she  would  be  here.  And  she  Is  not  far 
now.  Just  close  by  through  an  open  door." 

Dr.  King,  who  pastored  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Clmrch  for  44  years,  credited  his  success  to 
tlie  support  of  both  his  wife  and  mother. 

"I've  made  it  up  the  hill;  it  hasn't  been 
easy."  he  said.  "It's  been  sometimes  up  and 
sometime.^  down — but  Mama,  your  son  has 
made  it.  And  I'm  going  on. 

"To  my  two  sons  who  left  me,  I  had  such 
greet  anticipation  that  I  would  leave  them 
here.  A.  D..  M.  L..  Daddy's  made  it." 
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Then  Rev.  King  exclaimed 
know  what  more  I  must 
you'll  see  me  through." 

Worshippers  from  more 
miles  away  came  to  hear  Kln^ 
mon  as  pastor.  The  Auburn 
was  packed  and  many  wept 
"Speak:  Lord,  we  follow 
on  home,"  he  sang.  "I  want  e 
that  Just  once  more  and  rea(Jh 
of  your  neighbor." 

Coretta  Scott  King.  Rev 
In-law  entered  the  church 
singing  "How  Firm  the 
King,  clad  in  a  white  robe, 
microphone  and  said,  "Sing 
God,  Oh  yes,  how  firm." 

Later  In  the  service,  empli 
mitment  to  education.  Dr. 
$6  when  the  offering  was 
the  United  Negro  College  Fuild 
education,  I  stand  for  it,  I'm 
said.  "I  didn't  get  as  much  ai 
I'm  determined  that  my 

Dr.  King  announced  his 
nary,  bringing  to  an  end  71 
by    the    King    famUy    to 
Church.  He  became  pastor  of 
1931,   following   the  pastorate 
father,  the  Rev.  Adam  Daniel 
liams  had  been  pastor  for  37 

Succeeding  Dr.  King  will 
seph  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  39,  who 
tor  of  the  Division  of 
Missions  of  the  General 
the  Presbyterian  Church  U.S 
Dr.   Roberts  was   baptized 
Church  last  January,  after 
pastor  by  a  unanimous  vote 
gatlon.  He  takes  over  Friday. 

"He  was  never  one  too  bus 
to  stop  when  he  was  prompt 
recognize  anybody.  Everybodj 
his  sight,"  Roberts  said 

"This  will  not  be  the  Sundafc- 
down.  This  Jxist  marks  anoth(  r 
going  on,"  the  new  pastor  sail 
be  settling  down  and  rusting 
leaving  to  those  of  us  who 
that  we  are  not  worthy  to 
God's  help  we  will  attempt  to 
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Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
aware  that.  In  times  of  International  ten- 
sions and  misunderstandings,  music  has 
always  had  a  major  role  i:i  helping  all 
people  of  the  world  to  beter  comjnu- 
nlcate  with  one  another.  Music  is  the 
true  international  language,  understood 
by  people  of  all  colors,  natiinalities,  and 
religions.  This  point  is  well  proven  by 
the  tremendous  success  exaerienced  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmanic  and  Its 
music  director,  Zubin  Mehia,  on  its  re- 
cent 6-week  Eui'opean  tour  Juring  which 
critics  and  audiences  in  Eur  jpe's  capitals 
of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  London  were 
thrilled  by  this  virtuosic  Apierican  En- 
semble- 

Holljnvood  Bowl  is  the  simmer  home 
of  this  renowned  Los  AngiJes  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  Since  the 
at  Hollywood  Bowl  on  July 


first  concert 
11,  1922.  the 
Bowl  has  been  one  of  soutliern  Califor- 


nia's most  valuable  cultural 


past  53  years,  Hollywood  B  )wl  has  con 


assets.  In  the 
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slstently  presented  entertainment  at  its 
highest  level.  To  a  major  degree,  there- 
fore, performances  at  Hollywood  Bowl 
are  responsible  for  the  tremendous  es- 
teem with  which  music  lovers  all  over 
the  world  view  our  community. 

This  summer,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic will  perfrom  its  1,500th  concert 
at  our  country's  most  respected  and 
highly  attended  amphitheatre.  The  date 
of  the  1,500th  concert  anniversai'y  cele- 
bration will  be  Saturday,  August  9,  1975, 
when  a  capacity  audience  of  over  17.000 
will  attend  the  Bowl  to  see  and  hear 
pianist.  Van  Cliburn,  as  soloist  with  the 
Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Lukas  Foss, 
in  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

It  is  important  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  whenever  the  Hollyv,ood  Bowl 
is  faced  by  financial  difficulties,  public 
spirited  citizens  have  always  come  to  the 
rescue.  In  1951,  when  the  Bowl  faced 
bankruptcy,  the  drive  to  keep  the  Bowl 
open  was  headed  by  Mrs.  Norman  Chan- 
dler, the  same  courageous,  hard-working 
lady  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  south- 
ern California's  magnificent  Music 
Center. 

We  are  also  fortunate  that  Ernest 
Fleischmann.  general  director  of  the  Hol- 
lywood Bowl,  and  executive  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  has  en- 
abled the  Bowls  attendance,  critical  ac- 
claim, and  public  support  to  grow  to 
levels  never  before  achieved. 

The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  its 
music  director,  Zubin  Mehta.  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Chandler.  Ernest  Fleischmrnn.  the 
board  of  directors,  the  staff,  all  of  the 
dedicated  volunteers  who  support  the 
orchestra  and  the  bowl,  and  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles — which  maintains  Holly- 
v.ood  Bowl — all  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  this  legislative  body. 

The   names   of  Orchestra   and  staff. 
Bowl  staff,  and  SCS-HBA  board  follow: 
Los  Angixes  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Zubin  Mehta,  Music  Director. 
Sidney  Harth,  Associate  Conductor. 

first    violins 
Sidney  Harth,  Concertmaster:  Glenn  Dic- 
terow.  Associate  Concertmaster;  Irving  Geller, 
Assistant  Concertmaster;  David  Prisina,  Con- 
certmaster Emeritus. 

Glenn  Swan,  Manuel  Newman,  Mark 
Kramer,  Lily  Mahler,  Tze-Koong  Wang,  Halg 
Ballan,  Charlotte  Sax,  Richard  Leshln,  Myrtle 
Beach.  Robert  Wltte,  William  Heffernan.  Al- 
bert Karmazyn,  Alexander  Treger,  Teresa 
Harth. 

SECOND      violins 

Harold  Dicterow,  Principal;  Jeanne  Aiken. 
Associate  Principal;  Robert  Korda,  Jack  Goot- 
kin.  Lorl  Ulanova,  Fred  Broders,  Janet  De- 
lancey,  Roy  Tanabe.  Barbara  Durant,  Wil- 
liam Rankin,  Clarence  Schubring,  Michael 
Nutt,  Alex  Bottero,  Carlo  Splga,  Olga  Balogh. 

VIOLAS 

Jan  Hllnka,  Co-Principal;  Alan  de  Veritch, 
Co-Principal;  Arth-ur  Royval,  Albert  Palkove, 
Irving  Manning,  Jerry  Epstein,  Sidney  Pagatt, 
Murray  Schwartz,  Armand  Roth,  Charles  Lor- 
ton,  David  Stockhammer. 

CELI.OS 

Daniel  RothmuUer,  Associate  Principal; 
Nino  Rosso,  Assistant  Principal;  Edvirln 
Geber,  Howard  Coif,  Mary  Louise  Zeyen,  Phyl- 
lis Ross,  Wladyslaw  Przybyla,  Gabriel  Jellen, 
Don  Cole,  Stephen  Custer,  Peter  D.  Snyder. 

BASSES 

Richard  Kelley,  Sr.,  Co-Principal;  Dennis 
Trembly,  Co-Principal;  William  Torello,  Rich- 
ard D.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Frank  Granato.  Ami  Heide- 
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rich,  Emilio  De  Palma,  Harold  Brown    Jack 
Cousin,  Frederick  Tlnsley. 

FLUTES 

Roger  Stevens,  Co-Principal;  Anne  Dlener 
Giles,  Co-Principal;  Roland  Morltz.  mhm 
Zentner.  ^ 


PICCOLO 


Miles  Zentner. 


OBOES 

Barbara  Winters.  Co-Principal;  David 
Weiss,  Co-Principal;  Donald  Muggerldce 
Robert  Cowart.  ''  ' 

ENGLISH    HORN 

Robert  Cowart. 

CLARINETS 

Kalman  Bloch.  Co-Principal;  Michele  Zu- 
kovsky,  Co-Principal;  Merrltt  Buxbaum: 
Franklyn  Stokes. 

BASS    CLARINET 

Franklyn  Stokes. 

E-FLAT    CLARINET 

Merrltt  Buxbaum. 

BASSOONS 

David  Breidenthal,  Co-Principal:  Alan 
Goodman,  Co-Principal,  Walter  Ritchie 
Frederic  Dutton. 

CONTRABASSOON 

Frederic  Dutton. 

RORNS 

Henry  Sigismonti,  Co-Principal;  William 
Lane,  Co-Principal;  Ralph  Pyle,  George  Price, 
Hyman  Markowitz.  Robert  Watt. 

TRUMPETS 

Robert  Di  Vail,  Co-Principal;  Thomw 
Stevens,  Co -Principal;  Irving  Bush,  Mario 
Guarnerl. 

TROMBONES 

Byron  Peebles,  Co-Prlnclpal;  Ralph  Sauer, 
Co-Principal;  Herbert  Ausman.  Jeffrey  Rey- 
nolds. 

BASS   TROMBONE 

Jeffrey  Reynolds. 

TUBA 

Roger  Bobo. 

TIMPANI  AND   PERCUSSION 

William  Kraft.  Co-Prlnclpal;  Mitchell 
Peters,  Co-Principal;  Walter  Goodwin, 
Charles  DeLancey. 

HARP 

Stanley  Chaloupka. 

PIANO 

Shibley  Boyes. 

LIBRARIAN 

James  Dolan. 

ASSISTANT   LIBRARIAN 

Roy  Tanabe. 

PERSONNEL    MANAGES 

Joseph  Fishman. 

STAGE    MANAGER 

George  Coble. 

Co-prlnclpals  share  positions  equally  and 
are  listed  according  to  length  of  service  In 
the  orchestra. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Ernest  Flelschmann,   Executive  Director. 

Richard  Bass,  Concerts  Manager. 

Arthur  Dewey.  Controller. 

Jaye  Rubanoff.  Orchestra  Manager. 

Orrln  Howard.  Manager.  Publications  and 
Promotion. 

Rose  Bardo.  Season  Tickets  Manager. 

Joan  Boyett.  Youth  Activities  Manager. 

Arlene  Hamlin.  Group  Sales  Manager. 

Jacqul  Dunn.  Administrative  Assistant. 

Donald  Peterson,  Box  Office  Treasurer. 

Joella  West.  Advertising  Manager. 

Joe  Westmoreland,  Minority  Training  Co- 
ordinator. 

HOLLYWOOD  BOWL  PRODUCTION   STAFF 

Superintendent  of  Operations:   Patton  & 
Moore. 
Box  Office  Treasurer:  Don  Peterson. 
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Supervisor,  Information  Service:   Loretta 

BulU.  ,„ 

Traffic  Manager:  B.  Alyn  Warren  HI. 
Operations  Foreman:  Jack  Auten. 
Chief   Ushers:    Terry    SandeU    and    Raoul 

Plnno. 
Master  Carpenter:  George  Coble. 
Master  of  Properties:  WUllam  Wilson. 
Master  Electrician:  Wflllam  Sockollch. 
Master  Audio-Video:  Frank  Supak. 
Assistant  Electrician:  Jerry  Benane. 
Assistant  Audio-Video:  Raymond  Bow. 
Stage  Manager:  Mark  Perber. 

SOrrHERN  CALIFORNIA   STMPHONT-HOLLTWOOD 
BOWL  ASSOCIATION 

Board  of  directors  1974-75 

H.  RusseU  Smith.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Behrendt,  President. 

Thornton  P.  Bradshaw,  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Lloyd  E.  Rlgler.  Vice  President. 

Matthew  W.  Kanln.  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Joan  Palevsfcy,  Vice  President  and 
Secretary. 

Herbert  R.  Bloch,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Richard  Call, 
Edward  W.  Carter,  Z.  Wayne  Griffin,  Mrs. 
Chandler  Harris,  Fred  L.  Hartley,  John  P. 
HotchklB,  Dr.  Hart  Isaacs,  Broalslaw  Kaper, 
Sanford  Kaplan,  Joseph  B.  Koepfli,  Frederick 
G.  Larkln,  Jr.,  Chaimcey  J.  Medberry  m.  Dr. 
Simon  Ramo,  William  T.  Sesnon,  Jr.,  Rocco 
C.  Slclliano,  Donn  B.  Tatum,  Mrs.  Thomas 
WachteU,  Alan  Wayte. 

Li]e  members 

Honorary  Life  Chairman  of  the  Board: 
Mrs.  Norman  Chandler. 

President  Emeritus:  C.  E.  Toberman  and 
Dr.  Btobert  J.  Bernard. 

Honorary  members 

Jascha  Heifetz,  Danny  Kaye,  Gregor 
Fiatigorsky,  and  Meredith  Willson. 


OCTOBER  LEAGUE,  MARXIST-LEN- 
INIST: FACTION  FIGHTS  AND 
PARTY  BUILDING 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

aw  GZOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  July  19,  open  and 
secret  members  of  the  October  League, 
Marxist-Leninist,  or  OL*.  traveled  to 
Washington,  D.C.  from  Georgia  to  at- 
tend and  participate  In  an  "Indochina 
Fundraiser"  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  10th  and  G  Streets,  NW. 

Sponsors  of  the  "Indochina  Fund- 
raiser" Included  the  Baltimore  October 
League  chapter;  a  Washington,  D.C. 
front  group,  Fi-iends  of  The  Call,  the 
"political  newspaper"  of  the  October 
League;  the  Baltimore  African  Liberation 
Support  Committee,  which  works  close- 
ly with  the  OL;  and  the  Indochina  Peace 
Campai^,  now  renamed  Friends  of  the 
Indochlnese  People. 

Speakers  included: 

Shedrach  "Shad"  Hari'iA,  21,  a  raem- 


•Prtnctpal  anagrams  used  in  this  report 
are:  CM^-October  League;  BWC— Black  Woric- 
ets  Congress;  BWC — Revokitionary  Workers 
Congreai;  CAP — Congrese  of  Alrikan  Peo- 
ple; RU— Ravolutlonmry  Union;  PRRWO — 
Pueito  Bican'  Bevolutlouacy  Workers  Or- 
ganization. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ber  of  the  Atlanta  October  League  who 
first  came  to  note  for  his  involvement  In 
OL  agitation  around  the  Mead  Paper 
Corp.,  strike  in  Atlanta  in  September 
1972.  Harris  is  now  prominent  In  the  At- 
lanta Anti-Repression  CoaUtion,  which 
is  led  by  two  Maoist  Communist  organi- 
2ations,  the  October  League  and  the 
Black  Workers  Congress. 

Mary  Joyce  Johnson,  28,  a  practicing 
Atlanta  attorney,  who  is  vice  president 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Johnson, 
who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
fundraiser,  spent  2  weeks  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  in  VIetcong  controlled  areas 
of  the  South  in  late  October  and  early 
November  1974.  She  was  one  of  four 
persons  in  a  delegation  sponsored  by  the 
International  Association  of  Democratic 
Lawyers,  an  International  Communist 
front  to  which  both  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  and  the — North — ^Vietnamese 
Lawyers  Association  belong. 

Don  Luce,  formerly  coleader  with  Fred 
Branfman  of  the  Indochina  Resource 
Center,  now  executive  dlrecto{.of  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned ;  both  organizations 
have  diligently  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Pathet  Lao,  VIetcong,  and  Khmer 
Rouge. 

The  event  was  attended  by  some  130 
people  at  an  admission  cost  of  $3  or  $1.50 
for  the  unemployed.  The  funds  raised 
were  allegedly  destined  to  go  "to  Indo- 
china or  to  Medical  Aid  for  Indochina." 
The  Medical  Aid  for  Indochina  organiza- 
tion was  developed  to  provide  logistical 
support  for  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
VIetcong. 

The  contributions  to  the  fundraiser 
from  the  aforementioned  speakers  were 
remarkable  only  for  Mary  Joyce  John- 
scai's  account  of  her  experiences  in  North 
Vietnam  which  included  passionate  ex- 
pressiims  of  admiration  for  the  women  of 
a  North  Vietnamese  antiaircraft  team 
which  shot  down  an  American  B-52. 

Following  this  meeting,  which  ended 
shortly  after  10: 30  pjn.,  I  was  handed 
internal  doeumtnts  of  the  October 
League  which  provide  insight  into  details 
of  the  Inner  workings  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

My  colleagues  wIH  no  doubt  recall  my 
previous  reports  on  the  October  League — 
June  17,  19T5,  E3255  and  June  18,  1975, 
E3296 — in  which  I  quoted  from  OL  docu- 
ments. No  doubt  they  will  also  recall 
that  in  those  documents  this  revolution- 
ary and  totalitarian  organization  pro- 
claimed, "oar  orgaiiization  Is  out  to  over- 
throw capitalism.  Our  members  are  cadre 
striving  to  become  professional  revolu- 
tionaries," and  describe  the  new  Maoist 
Communist  Party  It  was  building  as  "a 
fighting  party,  a  party  of  insurrection." 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  October 
League  docummt  of  recent  issue  is  a  re- 
port by  Eileen  Klehr,  a  member  of  the 
OL  Central  Committee,  entitled  "State 
of  the  Communist  Morement."  Klehr's 
report  Is  contained  In  an  Internal  OL 
document.  Spark  No.  3.  May-June  1975. 
Spark  is  the  Octoher  League  puhUcatlon 
equivalent  to  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.'s  Parly  AlTalrs  and  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party's  Internal  Ertscussion  Bul- 
letin. 

Klehr's  report  frankly  discussed  the 
OcttAer  League's  struggles  with  and  at- 
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tempts  to  co-opt  rival  Maoist  Commu- 
nist groups.  It  rico  reports  an  important 
recent  split  between  the  OL  and  the 
Guardian,  an  "Independent"  weekly  tab- 
loid which  states  it,  too,  is  working  to 
build  a  new  Communist  party — in  tlie 
Guai'dian's  ovm  words: 

A  new  revolutionary  political  party,  based 
on  the  working  class,  armed  with  the  science 
of  Marxlsm-LenlTilsni,  committed  to  socialist 
revolution. 

Among  the  organizations  discussed  in 
this  report  are  the  Congress  of  Afrikan 
People,  the  Revolutionary  Union,  Black 
Workers  Congress — recently  renamed  the 
Revolutionary  Workers  Congress,  the 
Communist  League,  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
Revolutionary  Workers  organization. 

In  part,  this  internal  October  League 
report  reads: 

In  the  last  several  montha.^  many  Impor- 
tant developmarrtB  have  taken  place  In  the 
communist  movement.  The  main,  ones  have 
been: 

1.  Tlie  emergence  of  open  polemics  be- 
tween the  OL  and  The  Guardian  represent- 
ing a  general  heightening  of  the  struggle 
against  right  oppartunism  within  the  new 
communist  movement. 

2.  The  split  in  the  Black  Workers  Con- 
gress— taking  place  primarUy  over  the  re- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  that 
organization  of  the  ultra-"left"  8ect*rlan- 
Ism  and  dogmatism  which  has  characterized 
the  BWC's  line  for  the  past  two  years. 

3.  CAP'S  Initiation  of  an  "Electoral  Strat- 
egy for  '76"  representing  a  rlghtut  deviation 
on  building  a  new  commanlst  party. 

4.  The  formation  of  the  Revolutionary 
Workers  League  (RWL) — a  new  all-Black 
Marxist-LeniDlst  organization  built  on  the 
basis  of  a  merger  of  small  collectives  who 
have  their  roots  primarily  In  the  Black  Lib- 
eration Movement. 

All  of  the  above  developments  represent 
a  heightening  of  the  ideological  struggle 
within  the  cominuiilst  movement  as  well  as 
a  new  foc\ia  to  the  struggle.  With  some 
anaLyalB.  It  can  be  seen  that  our  perspective 
on  the  aommunlflt  movement  and  the  devel- 
opments towards  buUding  a  new  party  have 
been  esaentiaUy  correct. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  analj'ze 
the  October  League's  relationships  with 
a  broad  range  of  Maoist  organizations  in 
the  United  States: 

The  ultra-"left"  trend  within  the  US  com- 
munist movement,  represented  by  BU  [Revo- 
lutionary Union.]  and  CLP  [Communist  Labor 
Paily]  has  become  isolated  In  theory  and 
pcaetlce.  RU  la  In  the  midst  of  planning 
for  Its  first  party  Congress,  which  will  for- 
mally mark  its  consolidation  axound  Its  neo- 
Trotskylst  line.  While  RU  still  retains  a 
fairly  large  membership.  Its  influence  is 
waning  dally.  This  Is  reflected  In  the  growing 
opposltlen  to  RU  within  the  maas  organiza- 
tions— RSB  I  Revolutionary  Student  Bri- 
gade]. WAW  [Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War  I,  etc.  It  Is  also  notabie  that  on  IWD 
[Tntematlonfll  Women's  Day  (March  8)  1  and 
May  Day,  RU  (where  It  did  anything  at  all) 
was  unable  to  unite  with  any  forces  outside 
of  Hxetr.  and  equally  unaWe  to  "mobilize 
the  xaameB."  Finally,  the  lesulng  of  RU's 
"PropOBmH  Party  Platfovna"  peints  to  Its  own 
recogniXioo.  of  Us  jpoUticaL  isolation.  Even 
though  the  BU  leadership  did  everything 
possible  to  mask,  and  even  tn  some  cases  to 
"water  down"  its  line,  their  program  has 
received  almost  no  attention — except  for  most 
people  to  label  It  "opportunist." 

The  CL  [Cammymtrt  League],  which  ex- 
perlenoed.  a  short  period  of  "being  faahlnn- 
idjle"  last  yeac  has  also  become  widely  viewed 
as  an  Isolated  sect.  While  m&Intalntng  their 
neo-Tt-otskylte  Itne  in  theory,  (as  evidenced 
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by  their  newest  "International  Report 
openly  attacks  China  and  praises 
Union ) .    CL'B    practice    has    clearl^ 
their  right  opportunist  essence.  In 
they    are    hardly    distinguishable 
CPUSA  In  their  campaign  around 
ment    and    the    NAACP    In    their 
around  busing. 

The   repercussions  of   the   two 
struggle  against  iUtra-"leftlsm"  le4 1 
OL  are  stUl  being  felt.  One  such 
is  the  current  split  In  the  RWC  ( 
the  Revolutionary  Worker's  Congrets 
split,  which  resulted  In  the  expulsiop 
Williams,  a  known  wrecker  and 
positive  development.  The  latest 
COMMUNIST    (not   Don   Williams' 
and  subsequent  publication  of 
shows   a   clear   rejection   of   an   ul 
Une  that  had  Isolated  the  BWC  [Bla^k 
er's  Congress]    from   the   communljt 
ment  and  the  masses  in  general 
split  occurred,  liaison  relations  bet 
OL  and  RWC  have  developed 
local  cooperation  has  also  moved 

WhUe  the  struggle  In  the  BWC 
them  away  from  their  past 
sectarianism.  It  Is  still  necessary  to 
with  them  to  complete  the  break 

Oxir  policy  is  to  continue  to 
discussion    with    the   RWC    towards 
building  on  a  national  level  and  t« 
encovirage  Joint  work  locally.  We  do 
liaison  relations  with  the  Don 
tlon  (called  the  Worker's  Congress) 
we  have  liaison  relations  with  the 
resigned  led  by  Mike  Hamlin  (a 
lltlcally  undefined  group ) . 

While  not  as  clear  as  the  situat 
BWC.  the  struggle  against  ultra- 
also  being  felt  In  ATM  and  PRRWC 
Rlcan  Revolutionary  Workers 
who  In  some  cases,  have  expressed 
of  their  own  sectarianism   and 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
this    ultra-"leftl8m".    These 
are   bound   to   develop    further    in 
months. 

Finally,  while  It  is  clear  that 
representatives  of  ultra-'leftlsm' 
Isolated  and  discredited,  neo 
not  dead.  It  is  continuing   (and 
tlnue)  to  re-emerge  In  new  forms 
organizations.  The  latest  example 
the    Worker's    Viewpoint    group 
Asian  Study  Oroup )   which  is  basec . 
YcM-k  but  has  expanded  to  a  few 
They  parrot   the  same   phraseology 
other  ultra-"leftlsts"  have  and 
the  OL  with  the  same  vigor.  They 
process  of  being  exposed  due  to  th< 
dictions   they  show   between   their 
phrases  on   the  one   hand  and 
conciliation  to  the  revisionists  on 
In  New  York  on  both  IWD  and 
Worker's  Viewpoint  played  the 
"loyal  opposition"  in  the  revisionist 
while  at  the  same  time,  "uniting 
Marxst-Lenlnlst  events. 

It  is  not  that  Don  Williams,  tow  de- 
nounced by  the  October  Leagf  e  as  a 
"known  wrecker  and  splitter." 
good  terms  with  the  OL  for  manj' 
until  resistance  to  the  OL  "line" 
itated  a  break.  Williams,  a  leader  of  the 
Black  Workers  Congress  and  Dodge  Re- 
volutionary Union  Movement,  DftUM,  in 
Detroit,  had  been  a  featured  speaker  at 
the  October  League's  November  1972, 
Atlanta  conference,  "Communlat  Work 
in  the  Factories."  1 

In  an  additional  polemic  published  in 
Spark  No.  3,  Eileen  Klehr  revealed  that 
the  factional  quarrel  between  h^r  orga- 
nization and  the  Quardlan  has; become 
an  open  break,  with  the  OL  clearly  at- 
tempting to  "smash"  their  rivals  in  the 
Guardian. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  a  close  working  rdlationshlp  dur- 
ing 1973  and  1974,  the  October  League 
has  withdrawn  all  support  nationally  for 
the  newspaper  and  its  staff. 

The  result  of  the  OL  pullout  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  two  former  Guard- 
ian staffers  are  now  off  the  masthead, 
Renee  Blakkan  and  Rod  Such,  who  has 
turned  up,  along  with  Atlanta  October 
League  member  Dave  Simpson,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund,  SCEF,  and  its  newspaper, 
Southern  Patriot,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  the  Guardian's  Boston, 
Detroit,  and  Chicago  bureaus  have  been 
changed  since  the  distribution  of  the 
October  League  directive. 

In  her  earlier  "State  of  the  Communist 
Movement"  report.  Eilene  Klehr,  re- 
served special  vitriol  for  the  "centrist" 
line  promulgated  by  Guardian  executive 
editor  Irwin  Silber.  whom  she  charges 
with  'Tightest  deviation."  But  through- 
out her  diatribe,  it  is  clear  that  the  true 
revolutionary  error  of  the  Guardian  and 
the  other  rival  Maoist  groups  is  that  they 
do  not  submit  meeldy  to  October  League 
hegemony.  For  example: 

"In  the  last  Report  on  the  Communist 
Movement,  we  noted  that  the  most  common 
form  of  rlghtest  deviation  on  party  building 
was  federatlonlsm,  i.e.,  downplaying  polltl- 
CHl  line,  democratic  centralism,  etc.,  and 
building  the  party  as  an  "association"  of 
Individuals  or  "special  Interest"  groups. 

For  example,  Irwin  Silber,  of  I'hc  Ouardlan, 
Is  actively  trying  to  organize  a  national  as- 
sociation of  "Independent"  collectives  united 
around  Sllber's  centrist  line  and  opposed  to 
the  genuine  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  trend.  We 
wholeheartedly  opf>ose  these  efforts  and 
should  seek  to  expose  them  wherever  we  can. 

This  rlghtest  Influence  can  even  be  seen 
m  the  formation  of  the  Revolutionary 
Worker's  League.  Rather  than  pursuing  or- 
ganizational unity  with  existing  organiza- 
tions, the  former  collective  now  In  the  RWL 
decided  to  form  a  new  organization  baaed 
along  national  lines  as  a  prerequisite  to  party 
building.  This  has  created  another  "center" 
in  our  many-centered  movement,  and  does 
not  reflect  the  growing  trend  of  multi-na- 
tional unity,  nor  the  burning  need  for  this 
unity. 

But  in  Klehr's  later  directive,  "On  the 
Guardian,"  the  level  of  hostility  had 
reached  an  even  higher  pitch.  Klehr 
wrote  in  part: 

As  you  know,  the  relations  between  the  OL 
and  The  Ouardlan  have  changed  significantly 
In  recent  weeks.  In  this  letter,  we  will  lay 
out  the  political  basis  for  this  change*  •*. 

In  the  past,  the  OL  and  The  Ouardlan  have 
had  relatively  close  relations.  While  certain 
political  differences  have  existed  between  us, 
we  have  had  a  view  of  struggling  bilaterally 
around  these  differences  and  working  to- 
wards a  higher  level  of  unity.  Over  a  year 
ago.  The  Guardian,  which  was  engaged  In 
a  sharp  struggle  against  the  RU,  asked  the 
OL  If  wo  could  send  one  of  our  members  to 
work  on  The  Guardian  staff  to  help  con- 
solidate and  complete  the  antl-RU  struggle, 
and  aid  The  Guardian  In  putting  out  and 
Improving  the  piy>er.  In  the  Interest  of 
unity,  we  agreed  to  this  proposal.  In  addi- 
tion. The  Guardian  asked  the  OL  If  we  could 
help  in  setting  up  Guardian  Bureaus  in  cities 
around  the  country,  to  write  articles  for  the 
paper  and  aid  In  distribution.  This  we  also 
agreed  to  In  word  and  practice. 

But  In  recent  months,  the  political  dif- 
ferences between  the  OL  and  The  Guardian 
have  widened.* ••  The  OL  member  and  other 
Ouardlan  staff  who  have  political  agreement 
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with  the  OL  have  been  subject  to  blatant 
sectarianism  from  the  Guardian  leadership. 
**•  The  Ouardlan  has  openly  attacked  the 
October  League  in  the  pages  of  its  paper, 
distorted  our  position,  and  slandered  the  Ol! 
The  Guardian  has  also  openly  attacked  us  in 
the  mass  movements — including  the  Inter- 
national Women's  Day  Coalition  in  New  Tork 
and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity  Conference 
In  Newark. 

•  •  •  The  Guardian  supported  the  PSP- 
sponsored  proposal  to  attend  the  Soviet 
Union-lnltlated  Havana  Conference  In  sup- 
port of  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence.  Again 
they  prettified  the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Internationally.  •  ♦  »  Events  Initiated  by 
the  OL,  such  as  the  Fred  Hampton  Contin- 
gent in  Boston,  the  Antl-Represrl-n  Day 
Campaign,  IWD,  have  been  downplayed,  dis- 
torted or  not  covered  by  the  Guardian.  •  •  • 

Towards  this  end,  we  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing c"-cisions: 

1.  The  OL  member  presently  working  on 
the  staff  of  The  Guardian  has  resigned.  |Rod 
Such  and  Renee  Blakkan  are  out). 

2.  All  October  League  members  presently 
working  on  Guardian  Bureaus  anywhere  in 
the  country  writing  for  or  distributing  the 
papers  are  to  resign. 

The  split  between  the  October  League 
and  the  Guardian,  and  the  factionaliza- 
tion  of  some  of  the  other  Maoist  groups 
should  be  watched  very  closely.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  previously  in  instances  of 
revolutionary  factionalization,  supermil- 
itant  cadres  have  been  formed  which 
have  moved  into  active  participation  in 
terrorism  and  urban  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  examples  of  the  Weather  Under- 
ground Organization,  a  splinter  from 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society;  the 
Black  Liberation  Army,  which  developed 
from  the  Eldridge  Cleaver  faction  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party;  and  the  Symbi- 
onese  Liberation  Army,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  terrorist  Venceremos  Organization, 
itself  a  splinter  from  the  Revolutionarj- 
Union,  should  suffice. 

Let  us  encourage  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  appropriate 
Federal  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  take  cognizance  of  the  dangers  to 
American  internal  security  posed  by  the 
October  League  and  these  other  Maoist 
groups. 


CITY  HALL  OF  BAY  CITY.  MICH., 
ENTERED  INTO  NATIONAL  REGIS- 
TER OF  HISTORIC  PLACES 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  entered  the  City  Hall  of  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  into  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  This  magniflcent  and 
historic  structure  is  unique  in  several 
respects  and  I  would  like  to  share  its 
story  with  my  colleagues. 

In  the  1890's,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  a 
thriving  lumbering  and  shipbuilding 
center,  a  "boom  town"  that  was  tiie  sec- 
ond largest  city  In  the  State  at  the  time. 
As  civic  pride  grew,  the  residents  decided 
to  build  a  new  city  hall  to  reflect  the 
rapidly  growing  city's  new  prosperity. 
The  city  had  grow  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
called  a  "second  Chicago"  at  the  time 
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and  residents  wanted  a  city  hall  to  match 
that  image. 

Started  in  1895,  the  city  hall  Is  termed 
"one  of  the  most  impressive  public  build- 
ings in  the  State"  by  the  Michigan  His- 
tory Division  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Completed  2  years  later, 
a  massive  celebration  was  held  to  dedi- 
cate the  building.  Designed  by  two  local 
architects,  Leverett  A.  Pratt  and  Walter 
Koeppe,  the  three-story  building  was 
constructed  of  large  limestone,  sand- 
stone, and  granite  blocks  in  what  the 
Micliican  History  Division  calls  the 
"Richardsonlan  Romanesque  '  style,  and 
patterned  after  designs  by  Henry  H. 
Rlchard.sor.  the  famous  American  archi- 
tect. 

The  exterior  of  the  city  hall  features 
a  large  stone  arch  over  the  front  door 
and  has  elaborate  relief  decorations  on 
the  facade.  It  has  a  tiled  roof  and  a  125- 
fojt  clock  tower,  from  which  tlie  city  of 
Saginaw  can  be  seen  more  than  10  miles 
away. 

The  inside  features  a  three-stoi'y  stair- 
well covered  by  a  skylight.  The  stair  rail- 
ings are  elaborate  cast  iron  with  brass 
banisters  and  cast  hon  poles.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  rich  wooden  panels  and 
the  building  contains  several  fireplaces. 

The  City  Council  chamber  was  origi- 
nally three  stories  high  with  a  dome,  but 
the  ceiling  was  lowered  to  one  story 
sometime  after  World  War  I.  The  build- 
ing also  contains  a  two-story  library  with 
a  skylight  and  the  mezzanine  sur- 
rounded by  an  elaborate  cast  iron  rail- 
ing. The  ceiling  of  this  room  was  also 
lowered  to  one-story  shortly  after  the 
library  was  moved  to  a  separate  building. 

Tlie  cast  iron  railings  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  famous  "Rookery"  building 
in  Chicago,  according  to  the  Michigan 
History  Division.  Built  at  a  cost  of  $175,- 
000,  an  enormous  sum  in  tlie  1890s,  the 
expenditure  nearly  drained  the  city's 
treasury,  but  has  become  a  symbol  of  tlie 
city. 

The  history  division  ha.5  informed  me 
that  there  are  several  more  structures  in 
the  vicinity  which  are  of  equal  historical 
value  and  interest.  I  am  pleased  tliat  tlie 
U.S.  Government  sponsors  a  loan  grant 
program  to  historical  sites  so  that  they 
may  be  maintained  providing  everyone 
an  opportunity  to  view  the  important  cul- 
tural mementos  of  America's  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cordially  Invite  you  and 
my  colleagues  to  view  the  City  Hall  In 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  the  next  time  you  are  in 
the  vicinity.  This  national  historic  site 
is  located  at  301  Washington  Avenue  in 
the  heart  of  Bay  City, 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  1975 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

or    KEW    JEESEY 

n?  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marvin  D. 
Perskie  of  Wlldwood,  N.J.,  was  Inspired 
by  tlie  recent  celebration  of  the  199  th 
anniversary  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  on  this  great  Nation. 
I  was  struck  by  the  simplistic  beauty 
and  e.'/.sential  tmtha  of  his  composition. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Marvin  Perskie  ha.^?  served  his  beloved 
countiT  well.  From  1942-45  he  served 
In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  while  distin- 
guishing himself  by  earning  a  Silver  Star, 
Bronze  Star,  and  Purple  Heart  during 
32  months  of  combat  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific. During  the  years  1945-50,  he 
served  in  the  USMC  Reserve,  returned  to 
active  service  as  a  combat  ofScer  in  the 
Korean  war,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal.  Mi-.  Per.3kie 
concluded  his  military  service  when  lie 
retired  from  the  USMC  Reserve  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  1962. 

A  law  career,  begun  by  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1943,  is  floui'ishing.  The  same  courage 
earlier  exhibited  on  the  battlefield  now 
proves  its  mettle  as  a  prominent  trial  at- 
torney who  is  not  afraid  to  take  on  un- 
popular causes  or  speak  his  mind  in  de- 
fense of  country  or  fellowman. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  sliare  with  my  colleagues 
the  work  of  Marvin  Perskie,  which  so 
clearly  shows  the  man  and  his  love  for 
America: 

FOUBTH   OF   JnLY    1975 

Two  hundred  years  ago  our  new  nation  had 
fought  and  acquit!,ed  Itself  admirably  In 
the  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord  and  what 
Is  now  known  as  Bunker  Hill.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress  had  designated  George  Wa-sh- 
Ington  to  command  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  Revolution  had  begun, 
and  with  It  had  been  born  ovir  In  tense  love 
and  desire  for  freedom. 

In  the  200  intervening  years,  our  nation 
has  fought  six  major  wars,  two  on  American 
soU;  one  a  bloody  civil  war.  We  have  sur- 
vived countless  catastrophles,  tragedies  and 
economic  setbacks.  Within  tlie  last  year  we 
have  weatliered  a  constitutional  crisis  and 
witnessed  the  collapse  and  defeat  of  our  Par 
Blast  policy.  Despite  all  of  this,  our  nation 
remains  the  strongest  and  freest  la  the 
world.  With  aU  our  failures,  all  our  stum- 
blings, all  our  Injustices,  all  our  defects,  we 
remain  a  haven  for  the  oppressed.  For  every 
one  of  our  defects,  we  have  tincold  vli-tues; 
for  every  failure  we  have  many  more  victo- 
ries. For  every  vice  we  have  a  tliousand  glo- 
ries, and  for  every  trial  and  test  we  have 
the  ability  and  the  wherewithal  to  triumph. 
We  have  our  enemies  at  home  and  abroad. 
yet  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  of  our  enemies 
is  to  get  behind  and  remain  behind  our 
country  and  its  beloved  institutions. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PROSPECT 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  KETASA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  problems  confronting 
America's  small  miners  and  prospectors, 
and  through  them,  confronting  the 
health  of  America's  minerals  indastries 
and  ultimately  America's  economic  well- 
being. 

Certain  problems  liave  tlieir  origins  in 
the  actions  of  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Committees  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  are  considering 
drastic  changes  in  the  basic  mining  laws 
of  this  comitry,  changes  which  very  likely 
would    aggravate    the    already   .serious 
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problems  of  domestic  minerals  produc- 
tion and  supply. 

To  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the 
plight  of  small  miners  and  prospectors, 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial of  the  California  Mining  Joiu-nal. 
Januai'y  1975,  authored  by  Richard  V. 
Wyman,  associate  professor  of  engiiic^r- 
ing,  University  of  Nevada  at  Las  Vegas: 

The   EtcHT   To   Prospect 
yBy  Richard  V.  Wyman,  PE,  PhX>.) 

The  prospector  and  small  miner  today  Qnd 
themselves  under  attack  by  both  public  and 
goverrmcnttil  agencies,  even  though  few  peo- 
ple have  done  more  for  the  development  of 
the  cnuntry.  Largely  the  disfavor  Is  brought 
about  through  public  ignorance  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  mineral  industry  and  through 
a  fe-.7  sens,ational  articles  printed  tn  reuent 
years. 

Over  the  years,  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  ha^ 
provided  access  to  public  lands  for  prospect- 
mg  and  has  served  weU  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
discoTcry  of  orebodies.  It  has  several  defect.'? 
which  have  been  corrected,  and  others  which 
have  not.  This  historical  hackground  of  our 
present  dilemma  Is  little  :inown  by  the  pub- 
lic. Failure  of  the  general  public  to  recognize 
what  Is  possible  and  what  Is  not,  under  the 
law,  has  led  to  much  strident  opposition. 
For  example,  it  Is  rwt  potisible  to  obtain  land 
for  orchards,  gas  stations,  hot  dog  stands,  or 
resort  hotels  by  locating  mining  claims.  Only 
mining  uses  are  allowed.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  "ptircheise  any  land  in  the  west  for  $2.50 
per  acre"  as  an  article  In  Reader's  Digest 
Indicated.  Neither  are  prospectors  "ravaglns 
the  west."  If  there  is  any  ravaging  going  on. 
it  Is  most  likely  for  a  housing  tract. 

Public  opposition  to  mining  has  In  rec-int 
jears  prevented  rational  revision  of  tlie  law. 
helping  to  reinforce  a  bad  public  linnge. 
Needed  changes  In  the  law  have  not  been 
made,  and  It  is  very  difficult  In  most  states 
to  ascertain  the  validity  or  even  the  existence 
of  conflicting  mining  claims.  Laws  to  correct 
this  situation  should  receive  support  by  the 
prospector  as  well  as  major  mining  com- 
panies. 

MINDlAt.    LE.\SIUC 

Tlic  Mineral  Leasing  Act  mainly  covers  .sa- 
lines, coal,  oil  shale,  and  geothermal  re- 
sources. Its  administration  in  recent  years 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  should 
be  a  warning  to  all  to  prevent  this  system 
from  being  extended  to  hard  rock  minerals. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  obtain- 
ing mineral  leases:  prospecting  permits  or 
direct  competitive  bidding.  Prospecting  per- 
mits presumably  allow  access  to  search  for 
minerals  with  the  right  to  a  preferential 
lepse  upon  discovery  of  minerals  covered  by 
the  pemUt.  Bidding  has  in  the  past  bseu 
done  only  for  leases  to  known  reserves.  Cur- 
rently the  BLM  has  cancelled  all  coal  pros- 
pecting permits  and  Is  falling  to  act  on  oth- 
ers, preferring  to  sell  even  the  prospecting 
right  to  the  lilghest  bidder,  acts  of  Congiess 
notwithstanding. 

The  lack  of  development  In  geothermal  re- 
sources, oil  shale,  western  coal  fields,  bora.v, 
and  mineral  fertilizers  can  be  laid  dhectly 
to  this  policy  of  the  Bureati  of  Land  Man- 
agement. The  Bureau's  apparent  aim  Is  total 
control  of  mineral  resources  without  rec- 
ognizing congressional  authority-,  with  only 
the  v.ell  financed  large  companies  to  be  al- 
lowed participation. 

CKCCMVENTION     Of    CONCBE5S 

Congress  has  been  circumvented  over  the 
years  by  the  eatabUshed  bureaucracy,  which 
now  has  gix>wn  Insensitive  to  the  public  as 
weU.  Tbe  mining  laws  and  mineral  lea.slng 
acts  are  the  only  means  of  acceba  to  min- 
eral development.  There  are  no  other  laws 
and  no  other  means  for  providing  the  raw 
materials  required  for  this  country.  Support 
of  the  law  would  seem  to  be  required  by  an 
arm   of  the  provcrnment.   which   should  be 
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cHrrylng  out  the  will  of  Congress  father  than 
circumventing  It. 

The    mining    Interests, 
small  mining  company  and  lndl\lLdual 
pectors.  now  face  a  three-fold  cha  lenge  from 
their  government; 

I )  Harassment  and  challenge  of 
ers.  (2)  Failure  to  act  on  patent 
uig  permit  applications.  3) 
access  to  all  areas  for  future 


claim  own- 
prospect- 
Wlthdrawal  of 
n  ineral  dis- 


<r 


How  ever 


coveries. 

Harassment  Is  through  challenge 
on  technical  grounds,  when  the  li  .w 
and    court    Interpretations    shed 
Harassment  is  through  denial  o ' 
existing  valid  mining  claims. 

Failure  to  act  on  applications 
is  sometimes  through  technical  gr< 
before  applied,  such  as  requlrluj 
production  prior  to  patent 
else  Is  In  order,  stnaple  failure 
be  the  result  as  the  application 
ralntstratively  dead.   Applicatloni 
pectlng  permits  have  been  totafv 
Extensions  to  existing  leases  are 
denied  In  a  shnllar  manner  regnri  I 
clear  Intent  of  Congress  to  allow 
economic  recovery  of  mineral  w 
interest  of  the  nation. 

Withdrawal  of  access  is  curren 
ress  in  a  massive  campaign  to 
lure  mlnmg  claims  or  access  to  p 
In   the   past   six   months   the   Bt^M, 
Service  and  Park  Service  have  pr 
drawals  affecting  almost  the  entire 
Clark   County.   Nevada.   Surely 
alone  as  similar  hearings  on  "Land 
are  being  held  elsewhere. 

Planning    apptu'ently    means 
Ing"  to  large  numbers  of  people 
attitude  developed  is  deplorable, 
tinues,  It  will  lead  the  nation  U  > 
disaster. 

TKSTIMONT    AT    PirBLIC    HEABtNCS 
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Public  hearings  have  been 
case  of  proposed  withdrawal,  but 
hearing  may  affect  over  3,000 
of  public  lands. 

Participation  at  bearings  was 
dominated  by  groups  representinj 
mental  concern"  who  would  crow< 
ter  with  members,  with  no  appai  ;nt 
given  to  the  duplication  or  rationale 
ment.  The  agency  recommended 
noting    public    "demand."    In 
traveling   groupis   testified 
Sierra  Club  of  Scottsdale.  Arizona 

Testimony  at  hearings  describe 
stick,  bush,  or  ant  hill  as  being 
urable  scenic  and  ecological  valine 
living  things  become  endangered 
testimony  of  dozens  of  people  who 
seen  any  part  of  the  area  in 
outweigh  the  occasional  prospec|or 
branded  as  a  "spokesman  for 
interests."  Scores  are  kept  and 
announced  by  advocates. 

A  particularly  devious  method 
reau  Is  to  neutralize  the  opposlt  on 
divide  and  conquer  technique 
ply  done  by  Isolating  the  oppos' 
area  to  be  withdrawn  contains  a 
existing  mining  operation,  or  e 
mine,  the  boundary  of  the  w 
be  modified  to  exclude  these  and 
opposition  at  the  hearing. 

Grazing   interests   are   not 
original  proposals  to  prevent 
ing  hearings.  After  the  withdrawal, 
can  be  ended  by  decree. 

Hearing  notice  and  place  of  m4et 
be  a  closely  held  secret  or  selective 
In  some  cases  this  results  in  no 
terests  being  represented  at  the 
all.  In  some  cases  deliberately  faU^ 
tlon  or  half  truths  are  presented 
which   are  countered   by   testtmohy 
public  hearing.  However,  the  record 
as  presented  by  the  bureau,  as 
record  Is  never  touched  by  verbal 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  encouragement  may  be  gained  by  the 
many  proeecutors  who  turned  out  to  hear- 
ings on  Death  Valley,  the  Sheep  Range,  and 
Las  Vegas  ranges.  These  withdrawals  have  at 
least  been  delayed,  However,  harassment  may 
be  expected  to  Increase  as  a  result. 

THBEAT  TO  ECONOMY 

Advocates  of  withdrawal  claim  that  iu  a 
national  emergency,  these  lands  can  be  re- 
opened. The  gap  of  6  to  10  years  between 
exploration  and  production  would  make  this 
a  futile  gesture.  We  are  already  in  an  emer- 
gency even  while  these  massive  withdrawals 
are  being  propased. 

By  cutting  off  the  right  to  search  for  ore, 
we  will  eventually  end  the  mining  of  ores 
In  the  United  States.  This  will  eliminate  the 
economic  base  of  the  nation  and  make  us 
totally  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  at  all 
times.  We  have  partial  dependency  on  foreign 
supplies  in  the  case  of  oil.  Soon  Iron,  copper 
and  all  other  metals  would  be  In  the  same 
category. 

The  damage  to  the  nation  through  foreign 
dependence  Is  further  aggravated  by  Increas- 
ing the  trade  deficit,  weakening  the  dollar. 
lncrea.stng  Inflation,  and  vastly  Increasing 
unemployment.  Damage  to  the  mineral  In- 
dustry will  be  spread  to  all  manufacturing, 
trade,  and  tourism  as  the  economy  declines. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

Attend  public  hearings  when  they  ai-e  held. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  too  busy.  Speak  up 
with  rational  arguments  and  don't  be  bullied 
by  the  large  number  of  the  exposition.  Don't 
allow  witnesses  to  confuse  the  Issue  by  ref- 
erence to  strip  mining  In  Ohio,  air  pollution 
In  New  York  or  protecting  the  Bald  Eagle. 
The  issue  is  the  right  to  search  for  minerals 
and  to  own  wliat  you  find. 

Don't  agree  to  withdraw  your  protest  in 
exchange  for  a  minor  concession.  Send  cop- 
ies of  written  testimony  to  your  Congress- 
man, both  Senators,  any  Eastern  Congress- 
man you  may  Icnow,  your  BLM  state  office, 
and  Secretary  of  Interior. 

All  of  the  objectives  which  are  being  pre- 
sented as  reasons  for  withdrawal  can  be 
achieved  without  withdrawal.  Not  one  single 
valid  argument  has  yet  appeared  for  with- 
drawal. 

The  futiu-e  of  the  nation  depends  on  the 
right  to  prospect.  Without  this  continued 
access  to  public  lands,  the  future  of  the 
nation  will  be  bleak  indeed. 


PENTAGON  TACTTICS :  A  CASE 
HISTORY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  disappointment 
at  yesterday's  Senate  and  House  failures 
to  disapprove  the  administration's  re- 
quest to  expand  the  current  U.S.  base 
facilities  on  the  Indian  Ocean  Island  of 
Diego  Garcia.  The  $108  million  expan- 
sion of  the  facility  can  now  proceed. 

The  Diego  Garcia  expansion  should  be 
attributed  to  the  successful  lobbying  and 
scare  tactics  employed  by  the  program's 
proponents,  rather  than  to  the  merits  of 
the  base  expansion  Itself.  However,  these 
tactics  are  not  unique  to  this  issue.  De- 
fense issues  change  from  bill  to  bill  but 
the  Pentagon's  tactics  remain  with  us. 

Since  Diego  Garcia  Is  not  the  last  de- 
fense issue  Congress  will  be  considering 
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this  session,  I  offer  the  following  insight- 
ful discussion  of  the  Pentagon's  Diego 
Garcia  strategy.  I  would  also  like  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the 
AWACS  strategy  under  the  section  "The 
Shifting  Rationale."  The  article  is  taken 
from  the  July  26,  1975,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  Legislative  Newslet- 
ter. 

Hopefully  the  lessons  of  this  account- 
ing will  alert  Members  to  the  pressures 
of  sophisticated  Pentagon  lobbying  tech- 
niques when  they  are  applied  to  future 
defense  bills.  The  article  follows: 
Pkntacon  Tactics:  A  Case  Histort 

Frustrated  In  attempts  In  recent  years  to 
construct  a  major  base  on  a  small  atoll  In 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pentagon  has  resortsd 
to  a  series  of  time-tested  tactics  which  ap- 
parently have  converted  some  Members  of 
Congre>-:s.  If  the  Pentagon  succeeds,  the 
United  States  will  have  made  a  major  modi- 
fication cf  Its  foreign  policy — a  step  dictated, 
oi\ce  again,  by  the  military. 

The  major  test  vote  on  whether  to  expand 
present  limited  facilities  on  Diego  Oarcia 
will  come  shortly  in  the  Senate  when  It  vote.s 
on  a  resolution  submitted  by  Majority  Lead- 
er Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  to  block  con- 
struction. To  defeat  the  resolution,  and  give 
shape  and  substance  to  a  long-time  dream, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  employed  Its 
full  arsenal  of  techniques  which  have  proved 
so  successful  in  the  past: 

1.  ihe  Red  Scare:  We  gotta  do  It  because 
the  Russians  are  doing  it. 

2.  The  Shifting  Rationale :  Keep  the  oppo- 
sition off  balance;  change  the  Justification 
each  year. 

3.  The  Hint:  Tell  Congress  that  we  need 
the  base  for  .special  but  unspecified  reasons; 
never  say  It  for  publication. 

4.  The  Opening  Wedge:  Begin  in  a  small 
way;  It's  easier  lor  Congress  to  bwallow  a 
little  at  a  time. 

5.  Sneak  it  Through  on  a  Supplemental 
Appropriation:  This  tactic  failed  last  year 
when  the  Pentagon  tried  to  put  $29  million 
for  Diego  Oarcia  Into  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

BACKGROUND 

The  United  States  maintains  major  naval 
task  forces  In  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Medi- 
terranean. One  major  body  of  water — the 
Indian  Ocean — does  not  have  any  major  U.S. 
military  presence,  a  vacuum  that  sets  the 
military  teeth  on  edge.  The  Indian  Ocean 
touches  the  eastern  half  of  Africa,  including 
Ethiopia  and  Tanzania,  the  Persian  Oulf 
countries,  Including  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran, 
South  Asian  coimtrles  like  India  and  Paki- 
stan, Southeast  Asia,  Indonesia,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  British  were  predominant  in  this 
ocean  and  In  many  of  these  countries  for 
years,  but  Britain  has  been  withdrawing 
from  the  region  and  now  Its  presence  is  quite 
limited,  while  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJl. 
have  exercised  restraint  In  their  deployment 
In  the  area.  Since  1948  the  U.S.  has  mam- 
talned  a  modest  force — a  flagship  based  at 
Bahrain  and  two  destroyers  which  make 
periodic  port  calls.  Soviet  naval  forces  did 
not  enter  the  area  at  all  until  1968  and  still 
are  relatively  small. 

Since  the  1950s  the  Navy  has  been  seeking 
ways  to  change  this  modest  great  power  In- 
volvement. It  looked  for  a  potential  base  in 
the  region,  and  finaUy  settled  on  an  atoll 
In  the  middle  of  nowhere.  Diego  Garcia — an 
elongated  horseshoe  with  a  40-mlle  perime- 
ter— Is  1,000  miles  from  the  southern  tip  of 
India,  2,000  miles  from  Africa  and  2,400  miles 
from  Bangkok.  Its  6,700  acres  have  an  aver- 
age elevation  of  three  to  seven  feet.  The  atoll 
encloses  a  lagoon  five  and  a  half  miles  wide 
and  13  mUes  long. 

It  may  not  be  much,  but  it  floats.  It  has 
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no  Indigenous  population.  The  British  ex- 
erci.se  sovereignty  over  the  island.  It  is  a  way 
to  establish  a  permanent  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence. The  British  were  willing  to  go  along, 
and  signed  an  Executive  Agreement  In  1966 — 
witliout  congressional  review — granting  the 
U.S.  base  rights  for  50  years  with  an  option 
to  renew  for  20  years. 

THE    RUSSIANS    ARE    COMING 

The  base  has  encountered  considerable 
opposiiion  since  its  inception.  One  Secretary 
of  Defense  rejected  the  idea  only  to  have 
another  Pentagon  administration  approve  it 
a  second  time  around.  A  Senate  committee 
blocked  the  original  proposal  In  1969,  but 
then  approved  a  modified  version  In  1970. 
Funds  to  vastly  expand  the  base  have  been 
held  up  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Faced  with  this  rough  reception  for  Diego 
Garcia.  Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger 
proved  as  slick  as  past  secretaries  In  trotting 
out  "The  Red  Scare."  Each  year  as  Congress 
considers  the  military  budget,  some  new 
alarming  Soviet  weapons  development — a 
giant  missile  test,  a  new  Soviet  ship,  an  ad- 
vanced Soviet  submarine — is  leaked  to  the 
press.  Former  Defense  Secretary  Melvin 
Laird  was  especially  adept  at  this  game. 

On  June  10,  Schleslnger  testified  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  After 
a  brief  defense  of  the  base  proposal,  Schles- 
lnger dropped  his  headline  grabber:  The 
Soviets  are  btiilding  major  military  facilities 
at  Bcrbera,  a  port  of  Somalia  in  Africa. 
Schleslnger  began,  "Since  the  question  has 
been  raised  about  the  ongoing  activities  at 
the  Port  of  Berbera,  I  have  here  some  photos 
and  charts  which  should  Illustrate  for  you 
the  source  of  our  concern."  The  question 
had  been  raised — by  the  Pentagon. 

Conveniently  timed,  the  Pentagon  had 
sent  high  altitude  reconnaissance  flights 
over  the  activity  to  provide  lots  of  grainy 
photos  for  Senate  Committee — and  the 
press — consumption.  The  press  helpfully 
headlined  the  new  Soviet  "base"  at  Berbera. 
and  attention  was  focused  on  the  Soviet 
Union  Instead  of  the  proposed  U.S.  base  at 
Diego  Garcia. 

There  was  evidence  that  Schleslnger  ex- 
aggerated Soviet  activities,  but  the  net  effect 
was  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  ques- 
tions: Does  Increased  Soviet  presence  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  require  a  U.S.  response?  Is 
increased  U.S.  naval  power  the  best  way  to 
exert  U.S.  Influence  In  the  area?  What  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  few  ships  "showing  the 
flag"  durmg  a  crisis?  Why  can't  the  U.S. 
project  naval  power  Into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  It  does  now,  without  constructing  the 
base?  Are  the  Soviets  themselves  "showing 
the  flag"  in  the  region,  or  Is  there  some  di- 
rect threat  to  the  U.S.?  Would  the  new  base 
be  a  reversion  to  the  U.S.  role  as  world 
policeman? 

Perhaps  an  even  more  Important  issue  Is 
the  race  which  will  result  If  the  U.S.  pur- 
sues the  base  at  Diego  Garcia  as  the  Soviet 
Union  tries  to  match  whatever  the  U.S.  does 
in  that  region.  On  July  11.  1974,  CIA.  Di- 
rector William  Colby  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  on  the  likely  Soviet  reaction 
to  Increased  U.S.  naval  activities  In  the  area: 
"I  think  our  assessment  Is  that  the  Soviets 
would  match  any  Increase  in  our  presence  In 
that  area."  Colby  already  had  told  the  Sen- 
ators "The  Soviet  leaders  have  shown  that 
they  will  maintain  a  naval  presence  in  the 
ocean  at  least  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than, 
that  of  the  U.S.  Navy."  Colby  also  added 
that  Soviet  deployments  In  the  region,  which 
have  increased  somewhat  in  past  yeare.  "have 
been  highly  responsive  to  U.S.  naval 
a-*vities." 

In  short,  the  U.S.  would  build  a  major  base 
rt  Diego  Garcia  because  of  alleged  Soviet  ac- 
tl.iiles;  the  U.S.S.R.  would  further  Increase 
its  forces,  giving  the  U.S.  Navy  an  excuse  to 
expand    its    presence    again.    A    better    US. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

policy  might  be  to  seek  an  agreement  under 
which  both  sides  would  forego  military  bases 
in  the  area.  The  chances  for  agreement  to 
limit  arms  In  the  area  are  much  greater  while 
both  sides  have  only  small  deployments 
there;  once  both  sides  escalate  their  Interest, 
the  chances  for  agreement  will  diminish. 

Schleslnger,  however,  had  diverted  the 
Congress  from  the  Important  Issues.  Congress 
used  the  July  4th  recess  to  send  study  trips 
to  Berbera  for  an  Investigation;  the  conser- 
vative Sen.  Dewey  Bartlett  (R-Okla.)  iPd  a 
Senate  trip,  and  the  equally  conservative 
Rep.  Sam  Stratton  (D-N.Y.)  led  the  Hou.se 
Members.  The  study  trips  naturally  found 
considerable  evidence  of  Soviet  activity  at 
the  port,  but  they,  like  Schleslnger,  could 
not  tell  whether  the  facilities  will  become  a 
major  Soviet  base  or  who  will  control  the 
area.  Indeed,  as  a  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent wrote  from  Somalia.  "Both  jour- 
nalists and  U.S.  officials  shared  the  view  that 
top  Pentagon  civilian  officials  may  have  over- 
stated their  case  during  recent  congressional 
hearings." 

THE  SHIFTING   RATIONALE 

Another  DOD  tactic  is  to  shift  the  argu- 
ment. Eventually  the  Pentagon  finds  a  win- 
ing formula.  The  AWACS  project  for  an  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System  aircraft 
is  a  prime  example  of  a  weapons  system  that 
has  gone  throtigh  a  variety  of  rationales  until 
DOD  found  one  acceptable  to  a  majority  In 
Congress. 

A  similar  shift  of  reasons  ha.";  occurred 
with  Diego  Garcia.  DOD  is  now  emphasizing 
the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  yet 
it  has  been  trying  to  get  the  base  for  years, 
well  before  the  Soviets  even  got  Into  the 
ocean.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
base  at  Diego  Garcia  first  was  dl.scus.sed  in 
the  Navy  as  early  as  the  1950s.  We  signed  a 
base  agreement  with  Great  Britain  In  1966, 
two  years  before  Soviet  naval  forces  entered 
the  region.  But  the  Soviet  presence,  while 
still  very  limited,  has  become  the  latest  and 
most  convenient  excuse  for  the  base. 

At  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war,  in  1967, 
the  Navy  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  Justified  the 
base  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  because  of 
its  potential  use  in  the  war.  Dr.  Earl  Ravenal, 
formerly  In  Systems  Analysis  in  the  Defense 
Department,  teslfied  last  year  that  "the  main 
thrust  was  to  create  an  oiling  station  for 
carrier  task  forces  transiting  from  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  to  battle  stations  off  Vietnam." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  originally  re- 
jected the  base  proposal,  because  of  the 
island's  remoteness,  the  likelihood  of  a  So- 
viet-American arms  race  in  the  area,  and 
the  limited  effectiveness  of  such  a  base.  With 
opposition  from  that  quarter,  the  Navy  jet- 
tisoned its  Idea  for  a  multi-purpose  base  and 
Instead  requested  a  more  limited  communi- 
cations facility.  The  new  rationale  for  this 
base  was  that  eventually  the  U.S.  would  have 
to  withdraw  from  Its  large  communications 
facility  at  Asmara,  Ethiopia. 

The  Pentagon  was  also  Interested  because 
of  the  January  1968  British  announcement 
of  withdrawal  from  Singapore  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  England  would  reduce  its  Indian 
Ocean  squadron.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  Navy 
told  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
"An  austere  logistic  support  activity  has  be- 
come necessary  to  insure  Navy  readiness  In 
the  South  Atlantic,  Indian  and  Western 
Pacific  Oceans.  Access  to  ports  for  bunkering 
and  resupply  has  diminished." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Congress 
finally  approved  a  very  limited  facility,  but 
the  Navy  still  hungered  for  a  larger  base.  The 
1973  Arab-Israeli  war,  the  oil  embargo,  and 
the  Increased  Importance  of  Middle  Eastern 
oil  gave  rise  to  a  new  excuse  for  the  base. 
So  the  Navy  made  a  new  request  for  an  ex- 
panded base  that  could  be  used  to  refuel 
ships  or  airplanes.  Now  we  needed  the  ex- 
panded base  to  protect  the  vital  oil  supplies 
flowing  through  the  region,  although  it  was 
never  explained  how  a  few  ship  could  stop 
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the  OPEC  countries  from  imposing  another 
embargo.  Nor  was  there  demonstrated  any 
threat  to  the  sea  lanes  through  which  the 
oil  shipments  passed. 

Then  came  the  moves  toward  some  peace- 
ful steps  in  the  Middle  East,  steps  which  led 
to  a  partial  Egyptlan-ii-raeli  disengagement 
and  plans  to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
Pentagon  Immediately  saw  a  severe  threat 
from  Soviet  ships  being  able  to  pass  through 
the  Can. 11  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  despite  the  irony  of  the  U.S. 
doing  most  of  the  mine-clearing  work  In  the 
Suez.  Military  experts  said  the  tMDViets  would 
be  foolhardy  to  depend  oa  the  Suez  Canal,  a 
pas.=ageway  easily  subject  to  blockage,  for 
transit  of  their  ships  in  a  crisis. 

With  the  base  request  struggling,  the  Pen- 
tagon turned  to  a  vast  array  of  frightening 
Soviet  bases  in  the  region.  There  was  the 
Island  of  Socotra.  There  was  Umm  Qasr,  Iraq; 
and  Aden;  and  Mogadiscio;  and  a  permanent 
mooring  in  the  Chagos  Archipelago;  and  on 
Mauritius:  and  Berbera.  Somalia.  Members 
of  Congress  pic',^ed  up  this  theme.  During  a 
debate  on  Diego  Garcia  last  year.  Stratton — 
a  man  not  noted  for  accuracy — posted  a  large 
chart  on  the  House  floor  with  big  red  ham- 
mers and  clckles  indicating  Soviet  bases  in 
the  area.  Two  months  later.  Sen.  Stuart  Sy- 
mington (D-Mo.)  effectively  elicited  CIA. 
Director  William  Colby's  opinion  about  the 
bases.  Colby  minimized  most  of  the  possibili- 
ties. He  called  Socotra  "a  bare  l.siand  ...  no 
port  facilities  or  fuel  storage."  He  called 
Umm  Qasr  a  "so-called  port."  Aden:  'The 
Soviets  have  not  used  it  very  much."  And 
so  on. 

With  most  of  these  base  por^sibillties  ?hot 
down  by  the  CI. A.,  the  Pentagon  has  turned 
to  Berbera.  And  there  it  may  have  found  it- 
self a  rationale  that  is  taking  hold,  if  Con- 
gress can  forget  the  previous  arguments. 

THE    HINT 

Another  Pentagon  tactic  is  the  subtle 
hint  dropped  in  a  backgrounder  or  a  private 
session  that  may  be  used  by  its  allies  but 
never  attributed  to  the  Pentagon.  The  use  of 
Diego  Garcia  to  resupply  Israel  in  the  event 
of  another  war  in  the  Middle  Eas-t  Is  a  classic 
example  of  this  technique. 

A  relationship  between  the  base  and 
Israel's  .security  has  been  hinted,  without 
any  firm  DOD  confirmation  or  denial.  The 
ubiquitous  Stratton  played  heavily  on  this 
theme  during  House  debate  on  Diego  Garcia. 

Yet  when  pressed.  Administration  witnesses 
finally,  if  vaguely,  will  admit  that  the  base 
would  be  of  little  use  in  the  defense  or  re- 
supply  of  Israel.  Sen.  John  Culver  (D-La.) 
pressed  a  State  Department  official  on  this 
subject  hi  a  June  10  hearing.  The  official 
finally  admitted,  "I  do  not  thmk  Diego 
Garcia  has  a  particular  role  to  play"  In  the 
defense  of  Israel. 

Last  year  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm. 
Elmo  Zumwalt  was  questioned  closely  by 
Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  (D-Ind.)  on  the  use  of 
Diego  Garcia  to  resupply  or  reinforce  Israel. 
Zumwalt,  after  hedging,  finally  said:  "One 
can  visualize  m  theory  that  naval  forces 
might  have  to  reinforce  Israel  up  the  Red  Sea 
in  which  event  the  logistic  support  in  Diego 
Garcia  would  enhance  your  capability  to  gel 
there.  But  that  is  rather  remote.  I  think." 

Despite  cold  water  dumped  on  any  rela- 
tionship between  Israel  and  Diego  Garcia, 
some  Members  of  Congress  stlU  perceive  a 
connection  and  are  using  Israel  as  their 
excuse  lor  supportmg  the  base. 

A  TOE  IN  THE  DOOR 

The  Pentagon  frequency  starts  with  a 
small  request,  to  make  sure  that  Congress 
buys  the  proposal.  After  the  Initial  sale  to 
Congress,  further  sales  becomes  much  easier. 
Most  weapons  systems  start  very  small.  In  re- 
search and  development  status,  until  Con- 
grers  has  invested  more  money  than  it  is 
willing  to  lose. 

The    Pentagon   used    a   similar   tactic    to 
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win  a  small   opening  wedge   In 
Ocean   with   larger   projects   adi  led 
went    on.    A3    earlier    mentlonep 
formal  proposal    to   reach   the 
Defense   In   1967   called   for   a 
purpose   base.    After   that   prop<|sal 
jected.  the  Navy  came  back  wltl 
down  version   calling   for   only 
naval  communlcatlo  :s"  facility. 

Congress  approved  the  first 
funds  for  the  facility  In  December 
repeated     Administration 
there  were  no  plans  for  a  large 
that  money  in  hand — a  modest 
the  Navy  was  on  its  way.  In 
has  so  far  approved  only  a  lit 
million  fcr  the  '  austers  facllit 
hidden  personnel  costs  not  direct  y 
to  the  appropriation  request  has 
DOD  has  spent  $70  million  to 
struction,  acc:rding  to  Schlesing 

In  early  1974  the  Navy,  with 
In  hand,  felt  strong  enough  to 
expansion   of   the   facility   into 
multi-purpose  base.  Now  the 
Ing  back  to  its  first  idea:  a  bas<  i 
craft  carriers  or  airplanes  could 
the  Strattons  of  the  world  couU 
the  new  proposal  was  only  a 

Yet    the   proposal    now    undei 
tion  by  the  Senate  in  reality  is 
military   escalation   which    the 
doubtedly  would  try  to  match, 
wedge  for  the  likely  and  eventualfN 
the  stationing  cf  a  permanent 
force  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  fact , 
sion  of  Diego  Oarcia  cannot  rea  ly 
fled  unless  the  Navy  plans  to  station 
full-time  in  the  region,  or  else 
verely    weaken    the   Pacific    fleet . 
Navy,  which  is  scheduled  to  red 
to  12  carriers,  would  have  a 
to  keep  15  carriers  (one  on  s 
Indian  Ocean  and  two  to  rotate 
to  the  Brookings  Institution,  the 
ployment  of  an  aircraft  carrier 
the  Indian  Ocean  wculd  cost 
$8  billion  in  new  ship  construct^on 
Navy   operating   costs   would 
«800  million.  All  for  a  small 
m»nt  of  only  a  few  million  dollars 
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The  Pentagon  has  relied  on 
money  requests  to  obtain  huge 
money  on  top  of  their  main 
quently  these  bills,  usually  not 
as  carefully  as  the  main  militar 
money   for   a   controversial   iteni 
hopes  to  slip  through  Congress, 
ways  work.  The  supplemental 
for  Diego  Oarcia  funds  faUed. 

The  request  became  an  immediate  issue  In 
Congress  and  in  the  press. 

THE    POWER    or    THE    PEMXicON 


Pentagon  maneuvers  to  get 
prove  the  base  at  Diego  Garcia  is 
of  the  military's  power  to 
Congress,  the  press,  and  the 
lie.  The  significance  of  DODs 
not   limited   to   a   new   base   in 
Ocean  but  Instead  spotlights 
Influence  in  the  making  of 
What  the  Pentagon  wants,  it  can 
through  its  expert  domination 
sion-making  process. 


CANADA  AND  THE 

DIVERSION  PROJE(tT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or   MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  July  29 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  received  a  response  from 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  of  State  In  regard  to  the  Garrison 
Diversion  project  In  North  Dakota. 

On  June  20  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Heni-y 
Kissinger  asking  for  a  clarification  of 
the  Department's  position  on  the  Garri- 
son Diversion  project  vis-a-vls  the  Ca- 
nadian Government's  objections  to  the 
continuation  of  the  project  as  presently 
planned. 

I  offered  a  floor  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1976  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill  on  June  24  which  sought  to 
defer  fimding  for  construction  and  land 
acquisition  for  the  Garrison  Diversion 
project  until  Canadian  and  Minnesota 
objections  to  the  project  have  been 
resolved. 

Canada  is  concerned  that  saline -pol- 
lut'^d  return  flows  from  the  Red  and 
Souris  Rivers  will  cross  the  Canadian 
border  as  a  result  of  the  irrigation  proj- 
ect. The  Canpdians  have  called  for  a 
moratoiium  on  the  project  on  grounds 
that  it  violates  the  Boundary  Waters 
Ti-eaty  of  1909,  article  IV. 

The  treaty  states: 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  waters  herein 
defined  as  boundary  waters  and  waters  flow- 
ing across  the  boundary  shall  not  be  polluted 
on  either  side  to  the  Injury  of  health  or 
property  on  the  other. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
tlie  Record  my  letter  to  Secretary  lils- 
singer  asking  for  a  clarification  of  the 
Department's  stance  on  the  Canadian 
issue  and  the  State  Department's  re- 
sponse reafiBrming  the  agency's  concern 
for  the  international  implications  of  the 
North  Dakota  Irrigation  project. 

The  correspondence  follows : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Rephesentativls, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20.  1975. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary    of    State,    Department    of    Stale, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  June  18,  Con- 
gressman William  Moorhead,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Conservation, 
Natural  Resources  and  Energy,  released  three 
Interior  Department  memoranda  concerning 
the  Garrison  Diversion  project  in  North 
Dakota. 

These  memos  show  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  deliberately  withheld  Information 
about  studies  of  project  alternatives  from  the 
State  Department,  Congress,  the  Canadian 
government  and  the  public.  This  action  was 
taken  despite  well-known  opposition  to  the 
continuation  of  the  project  by  the  Canadian 
government,  farmers  in  North  Dakota  and 
national  conservation  organizations. 

These  memoranda  further  reveal  that  In- 
terior officials  wished  to  "Influence"  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission's  study  and 
prevent  the  IJC  from  having  a  "lead  role." 
In  view  of  this  serious  situation,  I  would  like 
your  Immediate  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

( 1 )  Was  the  Department  of  State  informed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  these  "in- 
formal" studies  of  alternatives  described  by 
the  memoranda?  If  so,  when  did  you  learn 
of  these  studies?  What  bearing  do  these 
studies  have  on  our  government's  negotia- 
tions with  Canada? 

(2)  Was  the  Canadian  government  in- 
formed by  your  Department  or  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  these  studies?  Was  the 
IJC  informed  of  these  studies? 

(3)  Will  this  effort  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  mislead  the  Canadians  create  Ul 
will  for  our  government  and  prejudice  the 
IJC  inquiry? 

(4)  Can  you  advise  me  of  any  formal  or 
Informal  reaction  to  this  situation  from  the 
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Canadian   government,   the   Canadian   press 
or  other  segments  of  the  Canadian  public? 

(5)  Do  you  consider  It  appropriate  for  an- 
other federal  agency  to  take  actions  affecting 
foreign  relations  without  disclosure  of  the 
facts  to  the  Department  of  State? 

(6)  When  did  the  Canadian  government 
first  request  a  moratorium  on  the  Garrison 
project?  Have  you  Informed  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Canadian's  protests 
and  their  position?  If  so,  when? 

(7)  In  testifying  on  the  Garriion  project 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee  in  March,  1975,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Commlbsioner  Gilbert  Stamm  misstated  the 
Canadian  position  and  implied  that  alterna- 
tives were  under  discussion  with  Canada. 
However,  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  the 
dispute  was  in  the  process  of  being  referred 
to  the  IJC  and  Interior  had  not  informed 
the  State  Department  of  its  alternative  stud- 
ies. When  did  you  learn  of  Mr.  Stamm's 
testimony?  Did  the  State  Department  take 
any  steps  to  correct  the  record?  Did  the  Ca- 
nadian government  ask  you  to  correct  the 
re:ord? 

According  to  an  article  In  the  June  20 
Washington  Post,  an  unnamed  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  called  Interior's  action  "mi- 
fortunate"  and  accused  Interior  of  under- 
minmg  the  credibility  of  the  United  States. 
I  agree  that  their  action  undermines  our 
government's  credibility  but  I  view  their  ac- 
tions as  Indefensible  not  merely  "unfortu- 
nate." 

The  Post  article  quoted  Stamm  as  saying 
his  intent  was  not  to  with-hold  information 
from  the  Canadians,  but  "to  avoid  unneces- 
sary complications"  In  the  U.S.-Canadlan 
talks.  Can  you  advise  me  what  "unnecessary 
complications"  Mr.  Stamm  was  referring  to? 

In  light  of  the  Interior  Department's  ac- 
tions, do  you  believe  that  our  relations  with 
Canada  would  be  well  served  by  a  halt  in  con- 
struction and  land  acquisition  for  the  Gar- 
rison project  until  the  issues  which  the  Ca- 
nadians have  raised  can  be  objectively  con- 
sidered by  the  IJC? 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  House 
FY  1976  Public  Works  Appropriations  bill  to 
defer  spending  on  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction for  the  Garrison  project  and  I  hope 
that  the  State  Department  will  support  such 
an  amendment. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Fraser. 


Department  op  State, 
WasJiington,  D.C.,  July  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraseh, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fraser  ;  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  June  20  on  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit.  In  your  letter,  you  posed  a  number  of 
qu3Stions  relating  to  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  with  regard  to  the  project  and 
concerning  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  the  International 
Joint  Commission.  I  regret  that  we  were  un- 
able to  respond  to  these  questions  prior  to 
House  action  on  the  1976  PubUc  Works  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  but  your  letter  was  not  re- 
ceived in  the  Department  until  July  3. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions: 

1.  The  Department  of  State  first  became 
aware  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
memorandum  of  April  25  in  late  May,  after 
its  release  by  environmental  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Copies  of  the 
memorandum  of  January  14,  March  11,  and 
April  15  were  obtained  from  both  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  from  Congressman 
Moorhead's  office  shortly  before  their  pub- 
lic release. 

2.  Neither  the  Canadian  Government  nor 
tho  International  Joint  Commission  has 
been  informed  officially  of  these  studies. 
Both  are.  of  course,  now  fully  aware  of  tho 
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contents  of  the  various  released  memoranda 
referring  to  the  studies. 

3  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  withholding  these  studies  was  to 
inislead  the  Government  of  Canada.  Rather, 
vre  believe  that  this  action  reflects  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  strength  of  Canadian  feeling  and 
lis  potential  impact  on  project  develop- 
ments. We  believe  the  January  14  memoran- 
d-am  came  about  as  a  result  of  exchanges  of 
correspondence  and  meetings  of  State  and 
Interior  officials  prior  to  a  January  16  meet- 
ing with  the  Canadians.  At  that  time,  the 
State  Department  indicated  its  view  that 
the  Canadian  po.siiion  of  opposition  to  the 
project  was  firm,  that  Canadian  olficlals 
could  be  expected  to  take  a  strong  r-tance  In 
the  January  16  meeting,  and  that  the  De- 
partment believed  that  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  make  substantive  pro- 
posals at  the  January  16  meeting  to  demon- 
strate our  determination  to  abide  by  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty.  The  contents  of 
the  January  14  memorandum  were  not  dis- 
cussed by  Interior  representatives  at  the 
January   16  meeting. 

We  are  confident  that  the  relea.se  of  these 
memoranda  will  not  prejudice  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commis.-.'on's  Inquiry.  The  Com- 
mission has  a  long  standing  reputation  in 
both  th-  United  States  and  Canada  for  in- 
tegrity and  impartiality.  In  this  respect.  I 
believe  that  the  wording  of  the  Interior 
memor.uid\im  does  make  clear,  ii  only  im- 
plicitly, the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion's reputation  for  impartial   decisions. 

4.  Reaction  to  the  dlsclo-^ure  of  the  memo- 
randa ha.s  been  mixed.  Both  the  press  and 
fne  public  have  reacted  negatively  to  tiie 
conduct  of  "informal  "  studies  that  would 
be  withheld  from  local  interests  and  Canada. 
The  Canadian  Government  has  not  officially 
reacted  to  the  memoranda.  It  has  main- 
tained it«  position  that  the  project,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  will  violate  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  and  that  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Government  to  determine 
how  the  project  should  be  modified  to  as- 
sure that  a  violation  will  not  take  place. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  inasmuch  as 
tlie  memoranda  indicate  tiiat  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
Imiavion  are  considering  alternatives  v.'hlch 
might  meet  Canadian  objections,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  memoranda  is  viewed  positively 
within  tlie  Canadi.nn  Government. 

5.  No. 

6.  The  Canadian  Government  first,  re- 
quested a  moratorium  on  the  project  ou 
October  23,  1973.  On  February  5,  the  United 
States  replied  to  that  note  and  informed  the 
Government  of  Canada  that  "In  any  develop- 
ment of  features  of  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  that  will  affect  Canada,  speciflcally 
works  in  tli  -  Red  River  Basin  and  the  Souris 
Loop,  .the  United  States  will  comply  with 
its  obligation  to  Canada  not  to  pollute 
waters  crossing  the  boundary  to  the  injury 
of  health  or  property  within  Canada.  No 
construction  potentially  affecting  waters 
flowing  into  Canada  will  be  undertaken  un- 
less it  is  clear  that  this  obligation  will  be 
met."  In  this  respect,  I  wisii  to  note  that 
the  guarantees  given  to  tlie  Government  of 
Canada  do  not  cover  the  construction  of  the 
McCluskey  Canal  or  the  Lonetree  Reservoir 
with  the  exception  of  those  works  on  the 
reservoir  which  would  be  solely  required  for 
features  of  the  project  in  the  Som-is  Loop 
and  the  Red  River.  The  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  were  officially 
i!'.foniied  of  the  Canadian  position  by  letter 
on  May  7.  1975  at  the  request  of  Congress- 
man Mocriiead. 

7.  The  Department  first  became  aware  of 
Mr.  Stamm's  testimony  following  its  publi- 
cation in  the  June  18  Congressional  Record. 
We  had  not  been  advised  in  advance  of  Mr. 
Stamm's  testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee.   We  would   not  concur   In   Mr. 
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Stamm's  view  that  significant  progress  is  or 
has  been  made  in  previous  meetings  with  the 
Canadians,  with  the  exception  that  the  pro- 
posal to  refer  this  matter  to  the  IJC  olearly 
represents  a  procedural  step  forward.  In  ad- 
dition, we  would  note  that  while  the  prob- 
lem of  return  flows  to  Canada  from  the 
Souris  Loop  area  continues  to  be  of  principal 
concern,  return  flows  to  the  Red  River  are 
also  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Canadian 
Government.  At  the  request  of  the  Canadian 
Embassy,  we  have  transmitted  copies  of  a 
Canadian  statement  indicating  their  position 
on  the  Garrison  Uiver.sion  Unit  to  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  committees.  A  copy 
of  that  statement  was  also  tran-smitted  to 
your  office. 

In  reference  to  t}ie  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle, we  are  unaware  of  what  "unneces.sary 
complications  "  Mr.  Stamm  envisioned  when 
lie  spoke. 

.^s  you  are  aware,  tiie  United  States  and 
Canadian  Governments  are  presently  con- 
sidering a  referral  of  this  matter  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  If  the 
matter  is  referred  to  the  Commis.sion,  we 
would  expect  that  the  Commission's  views 
would  be  made  known  to  Governments 
ct  the  latest  by  October  1976.  After  i-ecelpt 
of  an  International  Joint  Commij-ion  report, 
tills  Department  ^y•ould  firmly  oppose  any 
construction  ad\e!;;ely  pJTecUii!^;  Canadian 
interests  if  we  bj-lieve.  on  the  basis  of  that 
i-eport  or  otherv^ise.  tliai  a  violation  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaiy  would  result.  Like- 
wise, our  commitment  to  tlie  Government  of 
Canada  requires  a  prior  determination  that 
our  treaty  obligations  will  be  met  before 
construction  of  aspects  of  the  Unit  di- 
rectly RfTecting  Canada.  Our  commitments 
to  Canada  represent,  as  a  practical  matter,  a 
moratorium  on  construction  of  aspects  01 
the  Unit  which  would  affect  Canada.  Con- 
struction of  such  components  are  not  sched- 
uled to  be  initiated  prior  to  FY  1977. 

I  trust  that  this  letter  has  been  responsive 
to  your  request  and  that  you  will  continue 
to  call  on  me  when  you  feyl  I  may  be  ol 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McClo.skey, 
A-s.^istcnt  Srcretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


THE  BILDERBERGERS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN TATIViiS 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  activities  of  groups  such  as 
the  Bilderbergers  have  been  leported  and 
commented  on  for  a  long  time  by  those 
who  uphold  U.S.  sovereignty  and  oppose 
v.orld  government.  Strangely  enough, 
hnv.'ever,  the  activities  of  these  groups 
are  almost  totally  ignored  by  our  major 
news  media. 

Thus  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
tlie  following  article  by  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman.  Entitled  'Bilderbergers  as 
Piey."  it  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  July  25, 1975. 

The  Bilderbergers  give  every  appear- 
ance of  being  international  coordinators 
of  various  groups  working  for  a  world 
government.  The  domestic  link  in  this 
cliain  is  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  vii-tually 
all  of  those  mentioned  by  von  Hoffman, 
including  William  F.  Buckley,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  CFR  as  well  as  Bilderbergers 
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in  good  standing.  Cord  Meyer,  it  so  hap- 
pens, is  former  president  of  the  United 
World  Federalists,  a  group  also  working 
for  a  world  government  along  socialist 
lines. 

Now  that  von  Hoffman  has  broken  the 
ice,  I  trust  that  other  members  of  the 
media  will  begin  examining  the  activi- 
ties of  groups  promoting  world  govern- 
ment. As  von  Hoffman  obsei'ves — 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  political  paranoid  <c 
reason  that  informal  meetings  of  major 
bankers.  Industrialists,  professors,  founda- 
tion executives.  Journalists  and  high  govern- 
ment officials  must  have  something  to  do  with 
v.hy  and  how  powerful  people  come  to  nearlj 
iilenticui  Judgments. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  25,  1975] 

BrtDERBERGERS  AS  PREY 

I A  Commentary  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman ) 

Apparently  the  first  mention  of  the  Bilder- 
bergers in  public  print  was  made  by  West- 
brook  Pegler  in  1957  toward  the  end  of  that 
ltroLiou,>5ly  Hrliculate  right-wing  columnist '* 
career.  Mr.  Pegler  had  gotten  wind  of  the 
irtct  that  Ralph  McGill  of  Tht  .'VUania  Con- 
stitution nuU  Artiuir  Hays  Sulzberger,  botli 
now  dead,  liad  attended  a  secret  meeting  ci 
inteniatioiial  big  shots  ou  St.  Simon  tslend. 
Brutiswiok,  Ga.,  in  February  of  that  year. 

I'rom  that  time  on  ilie  John  Birch  ^oclet" 
and  the  Liberty  Lobby  have  stalked  tins 
t;r..up  of  higli  goveriiment  officials,  bankers, 
media  executives,  Industrialista.  Wall  Stieet 
lawyers  and  attendant  rttaaiers  Iroin  tlse 
academic  world.  Henry  Kls-inger  was  a  Bil- 
d'Tberger  during  hU  dpys  as  a  Harvard  tench- 
er  and  Rockefeller  courtier. 

Ihe  Uilderbergcrs  have  been  given  lli«t 
name- -they  don't  c.iU  themseUes  that— 
iroin  the  hotel  where  ii:ey  firot  met  in  ihe 
town  of  Ooilerbeek,  The  Netlienands,  tu 
1904  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prince  Eeiii- 
hard  of  the  Netherlands.  They  have  met  an- 
nually in  one  NATO  country  or  another  e*  ;.-r 
f^inue,  always  at  a  remote  resort  hotel,  always 
in  secrecy  and  always  protected  by  the  po- 
litical police  of  the  host  nation. 

The  meetings,  however,  are  in  no  .-lense 
oiticial  or  governmental.  The  attendees  are 
be'-t  described  as  the  international  power 
elite  and  have  included  David  and  Nels-^  u 
Rockefeller.  Robert  McNaniara.  Baron  F.ri- 
mond  de  Rothschild,  William  Paley,  ciiair- 
man  of  the  board  of  CBS,  former  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Fuibrlght,  Cord  Meyer  of  the  CIA,  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley  and  George  W.  Ball,  the  for- 
mer State  Department  man  who  achieved  n 
brief  fame  for  a  degree  of  tepid,  establisli- 
mentarian  cpposi.ion  to  the  late  war.  Tnc 
tiificers  of  .such  companies  as  Alcoa.  Standard 
Oil,  H.  J.  Heinz,  Time.  Inc..  Chrysler,  Manu- 
facturers Hannover  Trust.  Washington  Post- 
Newsweek,  and  Dillon -Read,  among  others, 
have  been  reported  as  frequent  attt>ndee.',. 
along  with  their  counterparts  from  most  of 
ti^t-  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

That  alone  might  make  the  Far  Right  sus- 
picious, but  the  feuest  list  has  also  included 
iocialisi.s  like  Helmut  Schmidt,  the  We.st 
Oernia^.i  Chancellor,  and  France's  Gaston 
Deiferre,  who,  it  Is  alleged,  was  the  Bilder- 
berger's  candidate  to  topple  DeGauUe.  Such 
a  mixture  of  men,  political  parties  and  ecc- 
iiomic  interests  ha\'e  served  to  confirm  the 
right  wing  svtsplcion  that  men  like  the 
Rockefellers  are  in  league  with  the  social 
democrats  or  even  the  communists. 

Occadtonally  a  Bilderberger  has  tried  to 
explain  what  these  meetings  are  about.  In 
1964  New  York's  Sen.  Jacob  Javits,  one  of  a 
number  of  congressmen  who've  attended, 
.said  the  purpose  is  merely  to  "create  a  better 
understanding  of  the  forces  and  trends 
affecting  Western  nations." 

That  kind  of  Wheateeua  hasn't  allayed 
right  wing  anxieties.  Thus  in  1971  the  re- 
actionary  Manciiester    (N.H.)    Union   Leader 
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charged  that  the  BUderbei^fr 
that  year  were  given  advance 
Ident  Nixon's   upcoming  shll 
poltcles,    making    It    possible 
pocket  as  much  as  $20  billion . 
a  Liberty  Lobby  publication 
for  the   overthrow   of   the 
tatorshlp  on  the  Bilderbergets 
this  opened  the  way  for  "thi 
ture  of  the  incredibly  rich 
of  Angola  and  Mozamblq'.ie 
tlonal  Rockefeller  cabal." 

Even  after  the  revelations 
years,  upper-echelon  people 
of  words  like  cabal  and  cons] 
emotional   Instability,   but 
splracy?  It  is  an  agreement 
people  to  do  something  that 
word  conspiracy  doesn't  like 

In    an   extended   sense, 
conferees  have  been  doing  so 
lot  of  people  don't  like;  they 
and  carrying  out  the  military 
policies  of  the  North  Atlantic 
doesn't   mean   that   this 
natlonale,"  as  the  meetings  h 
was  making  the  decisions, 
popularize  and  familiarize  pe*: 
and  are  thus  part  of  a  long 
chain  of  social  process  by  whi^h 
es  come  to  the  consensus. 

But  to  the  people  who  doi 
these  transactions  can  take 
appearance.  Every  other  grouj 
gets  studied,  surveyed  and 
the  upper  classes.  They  don' 
in  to  look  at  them  and 
others  to  think  the  worst. 

But  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
nold   to  reason   that  Informil 
major     bankers.     Industrialists 
foundation  executives,  Jour 
government   officials   must 
to  do  with   why  and  how 
come   to   nearly   Identical 
another  look  at  this  social 
Bohemian    Grove    and    Othe 
Study  in  Ruling  Class 
William  Domhoff,  Harper  &  1 
for  more  on  our  little  cabal 
on  the  BUderbergers,  the 
Independence  Ave.,  S.E., 
$5.) 

Far  right  wing  material  on 
Is  often  disregarded  because 
IZE  for  emphasis  and  use  a  lot 
points  m  their  prose!  That's 
Ivy  League,  but  it  should  not 
that  it  was  political  analyst: 
who  first  raised  questions 
national    banks   and 
alarming  union  of  capitalists 
socialists  here  and  abroad 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

established  a  comprehensive  national 
program  for  research  and  development 
of  all  potentially  beneficial  energy 
sources  and  utilization  technologies.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  evalu- 
ating inventors'  proposals  that  may  as- 
sist this  Nation  to  better  meet  its  energy 
needs. 

The  "Energy  Efficiency  Indicator"  is 
designed  to  enhance  the  assessment  of 
the  operating  effectiveness  of  an  auto- 
mobile engine.  If  we  as  a  nation  are  to 
make  meaningful  progress  in  conserviiig 
our  nonrenewable  fuel  resources,  we  must 
be  able  to  evaluate  accurately  the  per- 
formance of  our  motor  vehicles.  At  the 
present  time,  two  types  of  vacuum  gauges 
are  used  to  measure  engine  efficiency  in 
automobiles:  the  needle  display  and  the 
light  display,  neither  of  which  is  satis- 
factory. The  needle  display  requires  de- 
tailed technical  knowledge,  and  the  light 
display  does  not  provide  quantative  in- 
formation on  efficiency.  Moreover,  read- 
ing either  cf  these  displays  requires  the 
divei-sion  of  the  driver's  attention  from 
operation  of  the  vehicle,  thereby  posing 
a  serious  threat  to  highway  safety. 

Mr.  Bunker  proposes  that  automobile 
manufacturers  mount  the  instrument 
which  he  designed,  the  energy  efficiency 
device,  in  conjunction  with  the  speed 
indicator.  The  energy  efficiency  indicator 
would  be  calibrated  to  show  where  and 
to  what  extent  the  driver  is  operating  his 
vehicle  inefficiently.  This  would  enable 
drivers  to  monitor  the  indicator  easily 
without  dangerously  diverting  their  at- 
tention from  the  highway. 

This  invention  holds  a  great  deal  of 
promise.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  will 
assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  reach  the  na- 
tional goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency  and 
help  the  automobile  Industry  meet  con- 
gressionally  mandated  auto  efficiency 
standards.  In  this  period  when  the  na- 
tion's energy  resources  are  in  short  sup- 
ply, it  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  people  of  this  country  can  count  on 
citizens  such  as  Mr.  Homer  Bunker  to 
come  to  their  aid.  This  Is  just  another 
illustration  of  American  ingenuity.  We 
owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Bunker,  and  in- 
dividuals like  him,  who  use  their  talents 
selflessly  in  service  of  their  fellow  coun- 
ti-ymen. 
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Mr.  Speaker, 


Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee. 
I  rise  today  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  t<»  an  energy- 
saving  device  which  was  cr(  ated  and  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Homer  Burker  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  Mr.  Bunker  indented  a  ma- 
chine known  as  an  "Enemy  Efficiency 
Indicator"  which  is  current  y  being  eval- 
uated by  the  National  Bure  au  of  Stand- 
ards. A»  my  fellow  Members  already 
know,  the  Federal  Non-Ni  clear  Energy 
Research  and  Developmen'   Act  of  1974 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  mark 
with  miUions  of  Puerto  Ricans  the  23d 
anniversary  of  Puerto  Rican  Constitu- 
tion Day.  It  is  an  important  day  in  the 
annals  of  20th  century  history  and  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
great  nation  and  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  well  as  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
in  the  United  States. 

On  July  25,  1952.  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico    attained    Commonwealth    status 


within  the  United  States.  As  a  part  of 
the  United  States  they  have  enjoyed 
prosperity  and  stability  in  a  region  of 
the  world  which  has  endured  great  tur- 
bulence. Their  dramatic  progress  over 
the  past  23  years  has  led  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  be  referred  to  as  the 
"Workshop  for  Democracy  in  Latin 
America." 

The  United  States  has  benefited  from 
the  contributions  of  its  Puerto  Rican 
community.  They  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  all  facets  of  our  society 
from  the  arts  and  science  to  sports  and 
pohtics.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
fortunate  to  be  represented  in  Congress 
by  an  outstanding  public  servant,  my 
good  friend,  Hon.  Jaime  Benitez.  I  ex- 
tend to  him  my  coiigratulations  and  best 
wishes  on  this  day  and  wish  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  continued  success  as  a 
nation. 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  axiomatic 
that  private  investment  capital  at  work 
means  people  at  work — that  private  cap- 
ital not  at  work  means  people  out  of 
work.  In  short,  it  is  the  essential,  central 
role  of  capital — of  enough  investment 
money  to  assure  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity and  industry  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment — in  providing  our  work  force 
with  current  and  futui-e  jobs. 

The  Nation's  news  media  is  reflecting  a 
public  awareness  and  the  growing  con- 
cern that  the  Congress  is  not  doing 
enough  to  remove  the  disincentives  to 
savings  and  investment  now  found  in  our 
tax  laws.  The  media  is  doing  a  public 
service  by  reinforcing  the  growing  public 
commitment  to  the  removal  or  lessening 
of  those  disincentives  ?s  a  means  to  -tim- 
ulating  productivity  and  the  creation  of 
jobs  in  America. 

Yesterday,  I  placed  into  the  Record 
several  editorials  and  articles  from  major 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  this  sub- 
ject. Those  can  be  found  in  my  remarks 
on  pages  25495-96  of  the  Record  of  July 
28. 

In  addition,  I  now  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  additional  editorial, 
article  and  column  in  this  subject  area. 

Time  magazine  in  its  edition  of  July  28 
and  in  an  article  entitled,  "How  to  Afford 
the  Future."  gave  strong  stress  to  the  im- 
portance of  providing  sufficient  capital 
"to  create  new  goods,  profits,  public  serv- 
ices— and  by  no  means  least — jobs."  That 
article  follows: 

How  To  Afford  the  Future 

Economists  of  every  persuasion  have  long 
agreed  that  the  basis  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem is  quite  simply,  privately  owned  capital: 
money  that  comes  from  accumulated  savings 
and  is  used  to  finance  investment.  Now,  how- 


ever, worried  policymakers  and  students  of 
the  system  have  begun  to  debate  the  causes 
and  implications  of  a  historic  development. 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  U.S.,  like  some  other  industrial 
economies,  faces  an  acute  shortage  of  the 
capital  that  Is  needed  to  create  new  goods, 
profits,  public  services  and — by  no  means 
least— Jobs. 

The  looming  capital  shortage  poses  a  long- 
range  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  nation's 
economic  system.  More  Immediately,  it  raises 
doubts  about  the  economy's  ability  to  recover 
v.lth  vigor  from  the  postwar  era's  most  severe 
recession  and  push  unemployment  down  to 
about  S%  of  the  work  force  and  keep  It  at 
that  level.  Ultimately,  capital  formation,  as 
the  economists  call  It,  Is  job  formation.  Any 
faltering  of  the  pace  at  which  the  nation 
.«aves  Its  earnings  and  invests  its  resources 
translates  directly  into  reduced  economic  ac- 
tivity and  fewer  jobs.  Yet  the  share  of  re- 
.sources  devoted  to  investment  in  the  U.S.  lags 
behind  that  In  other  major  industrialized 
countries — even  severely  strapped  Italy  and 
Britain.  What  is  more,  the  need  for  addition- 
al goods  and  technology  har^  never  been  great- 
er. In  the  next  few  years  enormous  outlays 
will  be  reqxiired  to  develop  alternative  sources 
of  energy  such  as  nuclear  power,  build  the 
erect  more  effictent  factories  and  continue 
rebuilding  the  decaying  cities. 

AMONG  lowest 

But  will  the  funds  be  available?  Although 
economists  have  been  nervou.sly  debating  the 
question  for  some  time,  the  Issue  has  only 
recently  beeun  to  penetrate  the  corridors  of 
power  in  Washington.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Treasury 
Secretary  William  Simon  has  warned  that 
the  U.S.  faces  "serious  ri^ks" — social  as  well 
as  economic — if  it  does  not  increase  lis  rate 
of  capital  Investment.  At  a  recent  confereiice 
of  top  academic,  biisiness  and  political 
leaders  on  tbe  nation's  capital  needs, 
sponsored  by  Fortune.  Louisiana's  Senator 
Russell  Long  declared  that  the  approaching 
capital  shortage  could  be  "as  severe  as  any- 
thing we  have  had  in  the  economic  liistory 
of  the  country." 

The  central  startling  statistic  of  the  emerg- 
ing capital  crisis  Is  that  for  two  decades  the 
U.S.  has  been  accumulating  funds  in  saving.? 
accounts,  bonds  and  other  forms  of  invest- 
ment at  a  level  equal  to  about  15' ^  of  the 
nation's  gross  national  product.  That  rate 
of  capital  formation  is  one  of  the  lowest  In 
the  industrialized  world.  Unless  it  is  in- 
creased, many  experts  say,  a  shortage  of 
Investment  funds  will  choke  the  still  anemic 
housing  Industry,  squeeze  thousands  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  out  of 
the  credit  market  and  eventually  abort  the 
recovery — leaving  the  U.S.  with  insufficient 
plant  capacity  and  an  Intolerably  high  level 
of  unemployment.  One  of  the  gloomiest  prog- 
nosticators.  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Economist  William  Freund,  calculates  the 
Investment  needs  of  private  Indvistry  alone  at 
more  than  $4  trillion  over  the  next  decade. 
Preund  predicts  that  Industry  will  come  up 
short  by  about  $650  billion. 

JUGULAR    VEIN 

Other  experts,  among  them  Citibank 
Economist  Leif  Olsen,  doubt  that  the  short- 
fall will  be  that  severe.  Yet  the  price  of  avoid- 
ing crisis,  the  optimists  agree,  wUl  be  a  sharp 
scaling  down  of  the  nation's  Investment 
goals  through  the  mid-1980s.  In  a  recent 
study  sponsored  by  Washington's  Brookings 
Institution,  Harvard's  James  Duesenberry  and 
two  other  economists  derided  "Cassandras" 
who  are  forecasting  a  shortage  and  concluded 
that  "we  can  afford  the  future,  but  Just 
barely."  The  Duesenberry  study  contends 
that  Government  can  be  counted  upon  to 
come  to  the  rescue:  by  running  big  budget 
surpluses,  the  Treasury  can  create  enough 
funds  to  finance  a  fat  list  of  investments, 
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Including  the  building  of  a  needed  25  million 
new  homes  by  1985.  But  can  It?  The  idea  that 
Government  can  overcome  political  pressures 
for  heavy  spending  and  run  hvige  sui"pluses, 
argues  U.S.  Trust  Vice  Chairman  James 
O'Leary,  Is  "a  lot  of  nonsense." 

Wliatever  the  specific  merits  of  the  debate, 
two  things  are  clear:  demand  for  capital  in 
the  U.S.  over  the  next  decade  will  be  "stag- 
geringly high,"  a.s  O'Leary  puts  it.  and  more 
could  be  done  to  stimulate  a  healthier  level 
of  investment.  Currently  a  variety  of  new 
tax  incentives  and  other  measures  to  en- 
courage savings  are  being  studied  within 
the  Administration  and  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Neither  has  made  any 
concrete  prop.^^aIs  so  far,  although  the  Ad- 
ministration is  expected  to  do  so  this  month. 
Basically,  there  are  two  approaches  to  the 
problem.  Some  liberals  advocate  a  system  of 
allocated  credit  that  would  channel  avail- 
able capital  into  high  priority  projects,  like 
energy  development.  The  liberal  argiunent 
is  that  capital  is  not  so  much  in  short  sup- 
ply as  inefficiently  used;  for  evidence,  they 
point  to  the  overbuilding  of  shopping  cen- 
ters and  vacation  condominiums.  Conserva- 
tives, meanwhile,  maintain  that  an  alloca- 
tion system  is  unworkable  and  would  crip- 
ple the  capitalist  system — the  jugular  vein 
of  which  is  the  free  movement  of  money. 
Moreover,  they  contend  that  the  real  need 
Is  for  more  investment.  Among  their  pro- 
posals: lowering  the  capital  gains  tax  and 
allowing  companies  to  depreciate  their  plant 
and  equipment  faster  and  deduct  dividends 
as  an  expense — thereby  releasing  more  cor- 
porate funds  for  investment. 

Catch-22.  Some  economists  also  argue  that 
Government  should  deregulate  interest 
rates  on  all  savings  accounts  and  pursue 
other  policies  designed  to  stimulate  a  higher 
rate  of  savln^.  Currently  only  about  10% 
of  all  personal  disposable  income  In  the  U.S. 
l.s  saved — a  higher  percentage  than  at  any 
time  since  1946  but  less  than  the  savings 
rates  in  other  indvistrlalized  nations  (Japan's 
rate,  for  example,  is  23.6  "^r ).  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  catch-22:  the  only  way  profligate 
Americans  will  save  more  is  if  they  learn  to 
spend  less;  yet  for  the  next  year*  or  so,  a  ro- 
bust level  of  consumer  spending  is  needed  to 
give  the  recovery  momentum. 

Until  it  becomes  economically  feasible  to 
encourage  more  saving,  Government  will 
need  to  refrain  from  discouraging  private 
borrowers  by  crowding  them  out  of  the 
money  market  with  ever  larger  Treasury 
bond  offerings.  So  far,  -the  $59.9  billion  def- 
icit envisioned  in  the  current  federal  budg- 
et has  not  proved  difficult  to  finance.  The 
danger  of  crowding  out  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  the  real  threat  of  a  capital  shortage, 
lies  a  year  or  so  away,  when  the  economy 
picks  up  added  steam  and  corporations  be- 
gin borrowing  more  heavUy.  But  that  is 
hardly  a  reason  for  postponing  public  debate 
over  how  to  head  off  a  crisis;  In  Its  quest  for 
ways  to  spur  more  saving  and  Investment, 
Government  would  do  well  to  begin  by  de- 
voting greater  attention  to  Increasing  the 
rates  of  return  that  capital-short  Industries 
like  utilities  can  earn.  In  the  long  run,  per- 
haps nothing  will  channel  needed  capital  In- 
to worthwhile  Investments  any  better  than 
tax  measures  and  other  policies  that  make 
those  investments  profitable. 

On  July  10,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Eve- 
ning Dispatch  editorialized  in  support  of 
jobs-creating  capital  formation  tax 
reforms : 

Support  or  Jobs-Creating  Capital 
Formation  Tax  Reforms 

Economists  point  out  high  interest  rates, 
difficulty  In  marketing  stock  and  bond  Is- 
sues and  the  48  percent  tax  rate  siphoning 
off  corporate  earnings  are  contributory  fac- 
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tors  In  the  blockade  of   steady  Industrial 
recovery. 

The  capital  formation  problem,  unless  cor- 
rected, will  slow  recovery  and  the  creation  of 
Jobs. 

To  help  remove  the  blockade.  Congress 
must  delve  Into  investment  credits  and  the 
taxing  of  capital  gain  dividends.  These  have 
a  direct  Impact  on  the  capital  resources  avail-  ' 
able  to  industry  and  business  for  growth  and 
expansion. 

Congress  can  give  the  economy  the  proper 
momentum  to  recovery  by  adopting  federal 
tax  policies  reflecting  the  need  for  investment 
capital. 

Frequently  heard  as  the  solution  to  tax  re- 
form is  the  recurring  proposal  to  close  tnx 
loopholes. 

But  each  time  congressional  committees 
investigate  the  loophole  contention,  tliey 
learn  the  greatest  beneficiaries  are  the  i;.dl- 
vidual  taxpayers. 

They  fear  public  reaction  by  eliminating 
such  loopholes  as  state  and  local  taxes,  in- 
terest on  home  mortgages  and  other  major 
purchases,  medical  and  dental  expenses  and 
contributions  to  charities. 

Are  these  really  loopholes  or  tax  equities? 

American  enterprise,  which  after  all  is  tl:e 
source  cf  most  employment,  needs  capital  in- 
vestment to  survive.  Earnings  are  taxed  at 
the  corporate  level  plus  that  of  the  invest  or. 

Tax  burdens  and  benefits  must  be  balanced 
regarding  the  Individual  as  well  as  corptr«- 
tions.  Too  bad  the  unbalauced  factor  of  fed- 
eral deficit  spending  cannot  be  corrected. 
That  would  be  true  reform  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  much  tax  revision  or  reform. 

And.  on  June  10,  Jenkin  Lloj-d  Jones, 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  and  the  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  addressed  the  specific  point 
of  how  capital  formation  is  necessary 
to  get  our  economy  moving  again  and 
of  legislation  to  accomplish  that: 
Refiring  the  Boiler 

Congressman  Jack  Kemp  of  New  York  is 
leading  a  group  of  nearly  50  other  representa- 
tives in  pushing  a  "Job  Creation  Act."  Given 
the  temper  of  the  current  "liberal"  majority 
In  Congress  it  hasn't  the  chance  of  a  snow- 
ball In  the  Devil's  embrace  for  It  seeks  to 
encourage  risk-taking  and  enterprise  rather 
than  condemn  them  to  further  anemia  by  ad- 
ditional taxation. 

In  light  of  the  present  plight  of  our  rail- 
roads, which  couldn't  generate  the  earnings 
necessary  to  keep  up  their  roadbeds  and 
rolling  stock.  Congressman  Kemp's  proposal 
Is  worth  more  thought  than  It  will  be  given. 

Briefly,  his  bill  would  end  the  double  taxa- 
tion on  dividends  by  excluding  corporate  div- 
idends paid  from  gross  income. 

It  would  increase  the  investment  tax  credit 
to  15  per  cent. 

It  would  allow  a  complete  write-off  In  one 
year  of  costs  for  otherwise  non-productive 
pollution  control  ordered  by  law. 

Investment  In  stocks,  bonds  and  savings 
Institutions  out  of  which  Industries  must 
draw  the  capital  necessary  to  expand  or  mod- 
ernize would  be  exempt  from  income  tax  up 
to  $1,000  for  each  taxpayer.  Employe  stock 
ownership  plans  would  be  encouraged  by  per- 
mitting tax  exemptions  for  earnings  going  to 
plans  for  spreading  a  company's  stock  among 
Its  employes. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  American  Indus- 
trial plant  Is  running  down.  At  least,  it  Is 
running  down  In  comparison  to  the  plants 
of  our  international  competitors.  And  as  we 
are  drawn  more  and  more  to  depend  on  In- 
ternational trade  in  order  to  raise  the  for- 
eign exchange  necessary  to  buy  essential  raw 
materials  from  abroad  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can Industries  to  compete  will  be  directly  re- 
lated, not  merely  to  jobs,  but  to  the  national 
standard  of  living. 
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Rep.  Kemp  points  out  that  in 
dollars  our  industrial  capital 
capita  has  dropped  17  per  cent 
At  the  same  time,  the  per  capit  a 
in  Japanese  and  German  Indu! 
rising  rapidly. 

The  mood  of  present  and 
has  been  that  prosperity  is  bes ; 
by   sustaining   consumer   spending 
a  series  of  government  gifts  an 
that    money    to    finance    such 
best  taken  out  of  industries 
savers. 

Britain  has  been  down  this 
vestment    resources    were 
heavy  taxes  for  socialist  prografns 
ish    industrial   plant   fell    into 
and  decay.  Inability  to  compete 
the  basis  of  a  strong  poimd  ster  I 
the    progressive   devaluation   ol 
which  raised  the  cost  of  impoi  t 
austerity  inevitable. 

In  short,  the  fire  beneath  Britain 
died  down,  and  no  social  progri  ims 
Vive  a  loss  of  steam.   Tax 
over-penalize    investment    In 
dustries  will  do  the  same.  It's  tjme 
the  boiler. 
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The  Congress  would  be  ser+ing  the  na- 
tional interest  by  heeding  t  le  observa- 
tions reflected  in  these  news  i  ems. 
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Ml-.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
liege  and  honor  to  call  to 
of  you  and  our  colleagues 
Congress  the  outstanding 
tion    program    on 
career  studies  that  has  beer 
through  the  cooperative  efforljs 
of  our  Passaic  Public  School 
U.S.  Naval  Trsdning  Center, 
Park  Service,  and  the  New 
Department  of  Education 
city  yoimg  people  with  a 
camp  work  study  program 
eraliy  owned  farm  of  Walpac^ 
County,  N.J. 

The  far-reaching  effects 
perimental  educational  work 
gram  sponsored  by  the 
Education  and  the  Clifton 
Center  of  my  congressional 
the  quality  of  life  for  100 
students,  age  15   through 
exemplary  leadership  and 
formed  by  the  program 
and  counselors  of  this 
farm    training-recreational- 
endeavor  are  most  eloquently 
a  recent  news  story  that 
Herald-News,  one  of  New 
prestigious  newspapers 
thorship  of  a  most  adroit 
plished  news  correspondent 
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mann. 

With  your  permission,  MrJ  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  loint  in  our 
historic  journal  of  Congress  a  copy  ol 
that  news  article  which  readi  as  follows: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Herald-News,  July  9,  1975] 

Nav.\l  Center  Cited  for  Educational 

Program 

(By  Joan  Wiessmann) 

The  U.S.  Naval  Training  Center  in  Clifton 
is  the  proud  recipient  of  a  special  commtmity 
service  award  from  the  U.S.  Department  ol 
Defense.  Particular  recognition  was  given 
the  center's  contribution  to  a  camp  program 
Initiated  last  summer  to  give  Passaic  High 
School  youths  a  better  understanding  of  the 
environment. 

Master  chief  of  the  Naval  Center,  Dante  V. 
Mecca,  who  directs  all  of  the  community 
service  projects  in  Bergen,  Sussex,  Passaic 
and  Morris  counties,  as  v/ell  as  Rockland 
County  in  New  York,  i>pearheaded  its  involve- 
ment at  a  federally  owned  farm  in  Walpack 
with  the  permission  of  Commanding  Officer 
Robert  W.  Buchman. 

■  it's  the  policy  of  the  Navy  to  be  involved 
in  community  service  throughout  the  coun- 
try, without  hurting  the  primary  mission  of 
the  Na\'y,"  Mecca  explained.  For  example, 
Mecca  serves  as  president  of  the  Passaic 
Board  of  Education  during  his  off-duty  hours. 

The  local  center  was  responsible  for  getting 
Naval  reservists  to  donate  spare  hours  to 
remodeling  the  Passaic  PAL  building,  and  was 
one  of  the  active  sponsors  of  the  Miss  Black 
Teen-age  World  Pageant  last  year.  It  pro- 
motes recreational  and  education  progiams, 
and  trips  to  various  Naval  installations,  for 
disadvantaged  youths.  All  these  things  were 
considered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  it  issued  the  community  service  award. 

But  the  DOD's  decision  was  clinched  when 
it  eyed  the  vocational  and  environmental 
education  project  at  Camp  Walpack. 

The  experimental  program,  sponsored  by 
the  Passaic  Board  of  Education  and  the  Clif- 
ton Naval  Reserve  Center,  took  100  high 
school  students,  ages  15  through  18,  from 
their  urban  environment  to  the  rural  area 
of  Sussex  County,  to  live  and  work  in  a 
farm  setting  for  six  weeks.  Two  cycles  of 
three  weeks  each  were  run  from  July  1  to 
Aug.  10. 

Group  and  individual  projects  were  de- 
signed to  give  greater  understanding  as  to 
the  natural  causes  of  environmental  deterior- 
ation and  a  consideration  of  solutions  to 
environmental  problems,  although  the  work- 
study  center  was  in  a  vocationally  oriented 
setting. 

The  program  was  cooperatively  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior; 
National  Parks  Service;  Delaware  Water  Oap 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Columbia;  N.J. 
Department  of  Education,  Division  oi  Voca- 
tional Education;  the  Newton  Public  Schools, 
and  the  two  prime  sponsors. 

In  his  report,  Mecca  said:  'Special  em- 
phasis on  career  opportunities  in  the  en- 
vironmental areas  were  covered.  The  program 
design  and  administration  was  paramilitary 
In  nature.  It  was  felt  that  if  we  were  going 
to  change  the  attitude  of  young  people  from 
the  inner  city  toward  themselves,  their  fel- 
low students,  their  families,  their  school, 
their  home  environment,  we'd  have  to  rede- 
sign their  lifestyles. 

"In  extricating  a  student  from  the  inner 
city  with  all  of  his  hang-ups,  frustration, 
morals  and  standards  indigenous  to  turned- 
off  youth,  we  found  a  paramilitary  system 
was  most  effective.  Students  came  to  us  with 
no  skills,  poor  reading  levels,  attendance 
problems  in  school,  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion in  some  cases  because  of  poor  and  un- 
balanced diets  at  home,  and  a  lack  of  self 
restraint  and  discipline,"  he  said. 

Students  who  entered  the  program  were 
given  a  complete  physical  examination  by 
school  physicians,  were  inoculated  for  tet- 
anus and  other  communicable  diseases,  were 
told  to  bring  the  minimum  of  clothing,  which 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  blue  Jeans,  sneakers, 
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one  set  of  underwear,  sweater  or  jacket  and 
toUet  articles. 

A  typical  military  morning  included  rev- 
eille, presentation  of  colors,  physical  edu- 
cation, barracks  maintenance  and  personal 
clean-up.  Alter  breakfast,  there  was  policing 
of  the  area  and  continuation  of  barracks 
maintenance,  .straightening  of  bunks  and 
foot  lockers,  and  work  detail.  After  lunch, 
there  was  a  return  to  wol-k  details,  with  ap- 
propriate breaks,  cleanup  and  recreation. 
More  free  and  organized  recreation  came 
after  supper.  Lights  were  out  at  "2100"  Navy 
time,  or  9  p.m. 

Students  were  divided  into  working  squads 
of  five  students  each  that  rotated  in  a  system 
of  one-third  of  the  day  at  work,  one-third 
education,  one-third  recreation.  They  were 
paid  the  minimum  wage  and  averaged  ap- 
proximately $115  take-home  pay  after  a 
three-week  period. 

There  were  no  televisions,  radios,  or  comic 
book-s,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  both  parents 
and  administrators,  there  were  no  ill  side  ef- 
fects froni  the  deprivation  of  these  "lux- 
uries," according  to  Mecca. 

In  fact,  he  said,  the  students  proved  to  be 
more  quiet  and  Introspective  and  were  able 
to  hear  sounds  alien  to  their  ears:  birUs, 
farm  animals  and  crickets. 

•  To  some,  the  stillness  was  deafening.  They 
soon  adapted.  We  saw  a  complete  change  in 
attitude  towards  themselves,  they  were  able 
to  have  some  self-respect,  and  from  others 
they  learned  the  respect  and  dignity  of  work. 
Wliere  students  had  no  regard  for  the  use 
of  proper  language,  they  soon  learned  it  just 
did  not  go  here,  and  to  the  surprise  of  visit- 
ing administrators,  teachers,  and  the  like, 
students  who  were  problem  children  were 
now  answering  with  'Yes,  sir,'  and  'No,  sir,' 
and  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
their  dress  and  general  demeanor,"  he  said 

Through  the  cooperation  of  tlie  Girl  Scouts 
of  America,  Mecca  managed  to  obtain  quan- 
tities of  used,  but  serviceable  khaki's.  Each 
youngster  was  provided  with  four  sets  ol 
uniforms.  Navy  regulation  ball  caps,  work 
gloves,  six  sets  of  underwear,  six  pairs  of 
socks  and  work  shoes.  The  students  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  complete  maintenance  of 
their  clothing  is.sue.  Laundry  details  were  or- 
ganized each  evening  to  be  sure  the  young- 
sters properly  laundered  personal  gear. 

Mecca  was  also  able  to  secure  bunks,  mat- 
treses,  pillows,  loot  lockers,  surplus  tools 
and  equipment,  galley  gear,  paints  and  other 
supplies  which  proved  to  be  helpful  and  nec- 
essary during  the  two-month  period  the  pro- 
gram was  in  operation. 

Instruction  was  given  on  a  daily  basis  by 
the  Naval  re.serve  members  in  electrical, 
masonry,  carpentry,  automotive  and  com- 
missary areas. 

The  students  did  painting  and  repairs,  fed 
the  livestock,  cooked  the  meals,  and  dressed 
alike  to  promote  the  "team"  feeling  of  the 
"Environmental  Conservation  Corps  of  New 
Jersey." 

On  July  17,  representatives  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Passaic  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  state  Department  of  Education 
were  invited  to  review  the  project's  success. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Navy  personnel, 
the  students  prepared  lunch  for  more  than 
50  guests,  and  made  presentations  to  James 
McLaughlin,  superintendent  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area;  Dr. 
Stephen  Poliacik,  assistant  commissioner  of 
education  and  state  director  of  vocational 
education;  Dr.  Donald  Belneman,  director  of 
secondary  education  of  the  state  Department 
of  Education;  Seymour  Puckowitz,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Passaic  .school  system;  and 
Mecca. 

The  gifts  were  walking  sticks  they  had 
carved  out  of  natural  cedar  cut  from  the 
farm.  They  were  cleaned  and  polished  and 
handsomely  decorated. 

The  students  also  viewed  Navy  training 
films,  and  sports  and  special  Interest  films 
Mecca  secured  from  the  Navy  library. 
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Mecca  also  obtained  from  the  National 
Park  Service,  three  tents  which  were  used 
by  the  National  Park  Service  at  Peters  Valley, 
Layton.  The  tents  were  repaired  and  erected 
bv  the  students  for  a  weekend  crafts  fair. 

•Our  Naval  Reserve  personnel  supplied 
neoessary  know-how  and  manpower  to  the 
iriderstalTed  maintenance  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
They  were  quick  to  organize  work  detaUs  for 
several  projects  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  the  students  at  Walpack.  They  rewired 
buildings,  all  electrical  cable  was  placed  un- 
derground, rewired  an  old  farmhouse,  re- 
modelled the  gallery,  reorganized  a  commis- 
sary area,  assisted  In  the  construction  of  a 
dormitory  building,  sustained  and  matn- 
tained  several  government  vehicles,  and  pro- 
vided the  proper  leadership  for  training  of 
students  in  their  charge,"  Mecca  said. 

Mecca  said  that  education  must  provide 
concepts  of  both  "How  to  Live"  (environ- 
mental education)  and  "How  to  Get  a  Liv- 
ing" (career  education) . 

He  concluded.  "These  two  goals  are  In- 
herently compatible.  Through  proper  train- 
ing we  must  attempt  to  provide  a  youth  In 
the  inner  city  with  proper  environmental 
standards  so  that  he  may  live  In  dignity  with 
his  fellow  man  and  in  harmony  with  earth. 
Most  Important  is  the  need  to  teach  young 
people  the  desire  and  the  dignity  to  work 
for  environmental  improvement  In  his  own 
neighborhood  and  In  his  own  community." 

Alexander  Krenlcki,  director  of  career  and 
continuing  education  who  initiated  the 
unique  program.  Is  opening  the  camp  again 
this  summer.  Krenlcki  would  like  to  make 
the  ECC  into  a  year-round,  live-in  work- 
study  program,  with  Passaic  youngsters  be- 
ing allowed  to  spend  time  in  Walpak  and  take 
high  school  equivalency  tests  after  their  work 
is  finished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  national  recognition 
of  the  standards  of  excellence  achieved 
by  the  students  who  participated  this 
past  summer  in  the  work  study  projects 
performed  at  Walpack,  the  President  has 
awarded  the  highly  coveted  Presidential 
Merit  Award  certificate  to  the  following 
students  of  Passaic  Senior  High  School 
for  their  outstanding  public  service  con- 
tribution to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  environment: 

The  following  have  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  "Certificate 
of  Merit  for  service  to  the  conuntmlty  and 
the  nation  through  environmental  protec- 
tion achievement." 

Douglas  Acres,  Dale  Allen,  Felix  Amador, 
Edward  Armstrong,  Michael  Bader,  David 
Blrnbaum,  Bedras  Boyadjan,  Lester  Bravek, 
Conrad  Brown,  Carl  Caruso. 

Jeffrey  Caster,  Richard  Coley,  Michael 
Davis,  John  Donetz,  David  Fellclano,  David 
Ficco,  Donovan  Flowers,  Romel  Friday,  Felix 
Galarza,  Francisco  German. 

Warren  Hall,  Benard  Harrell,  Franklin 
Haskins,  LasceUes  Hayden,  Jeffery  Herbert, 
Michael  HoUy,  Angel  lUarraza,  Chester  Jas- 
kot,  Robert  Kavinskl,  Richard  Krostek. 

Edward  Lax,  John  Lelbman,  Tony  Llnors, 
Tommy  MacDonald,  Walter  Malaszuk,  Wil- 
liam McAllster,  Jose  Mercado,  Ronald  Mor- 
land.  David  Nealy,  Jerry  Nieradka. 

Allen  Norman.  Billy  Paranto,  Robert  Par- 
anto,  Hilton  Perez,  Carlos  Rivadenelra,  Edger 
Rivera,  Andre  Roberson,  Carlos  Rodriguez, 
Mark  Rodriguez,  Michael  Roseborough. 

James  Ross,  Robert  Rule,  Joe  Russo,  Beu- 
Igno  Santiago,  Mario  Savvldes,  Frank  Sclacca, 
Michael  Shuptar,  Jacob  Silva,  Steven  Smith, 
Kishor  Solanekl. 

Jesse  Thorpe,  Allen  Van  ReusaUer,  Eric 
Walker,  WUham  Weedo,  Danny  Wells,  Ed- 
ward Whltmlre,  Walter  WUson,  Marvin  Win- 
ston, WUliam  Womach,  Gary  Wynn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  ■will  want  to 
join  with  me  In  congressional  commen- 
dation of  these  high  school  students  as 
well  as  the  Federal,  State,  and  commu- 
nity leaders  who  were  in  the  vanguard  of 
this  simimer  camp  educational  project, 
with  special  plaudits  to  the  founder  of 
the  program.  Director  Alexander  Kre- 
nlcki and  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Seymour  Puckowitz  of  the  Passaic  Public 
School  System;  Master  Chief  Dante  V. 
Mecca  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  W.  Buch- 
man of  the  Clifton  Naval  Reserve  Cen- 
ter; James  McLaughlin  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area, 
Dr.  Stephen  Poliacik  and  Dr.  Donald 
Beineman  of  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  We  salute  these 
students  for  their  meritorious  achieve- 
ment and  the  distinguished  public  offi- 
cials who  have  attained  a  highly  Innova- 
tive teaching-learning  experience  in  the 
education  of  our  yoimg  people. 
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HUGH  WELLS  OFFERS  ENERGY 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  IH 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  Hugh  A.  Wells, 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  for 
the  North  Carolina  Electiic  Membership 
Corp.  In  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  u  former 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Utilities 
Commission. 

His  thoughts  about  the  energy  prob- 
lems facing  us  are  important  and  mean- 
ingful. He  offers  several  arguments 
against  the  deregulation  of  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  crude  oil  and  in  favor 
of  reasonable  controls  on  the  price  of 
natural  gas. 

For  these  reasons,  I  uiclude  his  letter 
In  the  Recorb  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
might  benefit  from  his  remarks: 

Dear  Crarl£s:  I  am  writing  to  you  in 
coonectlon  with  various  proposals  being  put 
forward  by  President  Ford  with  regard  to 
the  nation's  energy  supply,  particularly 
relating  to  the  control  of  prices  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

As  you  know,  I  spent  6V4  years  on  the 
North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission,  leaving 
the  Commission  at  the  end  of  April  of  this 
year.  Very  early  after  going  on  the  Commis- 
sion In  1969,  It  became  apparent  to  me  that 
North  Carolina  was  beaded  In  the  direction 
of  difficulties  with  natural  gas  supply.  At  a 
series  of  meetings  with  the  representatives 
of  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline  Corpora- 
tion and  other  Interested  state  agencies  dur- 
ing 1970,  the  early  indications  of  a  substan- 
tial shortfall  surfaced.  In  the  Intervening 
years  I  was  a  participant  in  many  meetings 
with  Transco  officials,  representatives  of  vari- 
ous state  agencies,  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  other  per- 
sons interested  In  gas  supply  on  the  Transco 
System.  Throughout  all  of  these  years  It 
was  apparent  to  me  that  Transco  was  not 
doing  their  Job  In  attempting  to  correct  the 
obvious  dUBcultles  on  their  system  and  that 
as  long  ago  as  1970  they  were  preaching  the 
deregulation  sermon  as  tlie  potential  solu- 
tion to  natural  gas  supply  problems. 


OWKERSHn«    AND    RECm,AnON 

It  has  also  been  apparent  to  me  since 
early  1970  that  the  Nixon  administration 
and  Chairman  Nassikas  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  were  determined  to  work  in  the 
direction  of  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  at  the  wellhead  as  the  potential  solu- 
tion to  the  supply  problem.  I  have  talked 
to  many  of  you  before  on  this  point  and 
have  indicated  to  you  that  I  feel  very 
strongly   about   the   following    two   points: 

( 1 )  'The  concentration  of  ownership  in  the 
petroleum  Industry  is  so  strong,  resulting  in 
the  control  of  petroleum  products  (including 
natural  gas)  by  so  few  producers,  tiiat  to 
open  the  door  to  price  gouging  by  deregulat- 
ing tlie  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  is  to 
invite  economic  disaster  for  those  areas  of 
the  country  who  heavily  rely  on  natural  gas 
as  a  basic  energy  source;  and, 

(2)  There  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that 
deregulation  will  In  any  real  meaning  of  the 
term  substantially  enhance  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  on  the  market.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  history  of  the  industry  and  the 
manner  In  which  it  has  met  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  public  in  the  last  few  years  uoiUd 
Indicate  that  we  might  expect  supplies  of 
natural  gas  to  be  deliberately  withheld  from 
the  market  awaiting  the  ultimate  in  pr.c3 
response  from  a  pubic  desperate  to  achieve 
an  answer  to  their  supply  problems. 

StTFPORT   S.    60S 

I  clearly  understand  the  very  heavy  pres- 
sure on  you  from  the  gas  Industry,  from  in- 
dustrial users  of  natural  gas,  and  from  others 
who  may  not  be  clearly  aware  of  the  economic 
Implications  behind  complete  deregulation. 
I  also  understand  that  there  are  some  com- 
promises possible  between  complete  dereg- 
ulation of  oU  wellhead  gas  and  a  continued 
reliance  upon  the  Federal  Power  Act  as  It 
now  Is  and  the  administration  of  that  Act 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  I  have 
carefully  studied  Senate  Bill  692  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  does  represent  a  reason- 
able compromise  and  should  be  supported 
In  an  effort  to  enhance  the  supply  of  natural 
gas  on  the  market  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
tain reasonable  controls  over  the  producers 
and  pipelines,  which  would  give  us  the  hope 
of  a  level  of  consumer  prices  which  will  not 
be  economically  disruptive,  or  perhaps  even 
destructive. 

With  regard  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posals for  decontrolling  the  price  of  crude 
oil,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  such  a 
development  could  spell  economic  ruin  for 
the  United  States.  Every  shred  of  evidence 
that  we  have  to  go  on  would  indicate  that 
the  large  petroleum  companies  are  doin^ 
quite  well  In  these  difficult  economic  times; 
that  they  are  not  in  fact  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  profits  nor  a  lack  of  incentive,  but  are 
simply  using  their  massive  economic  power 
to  deliberately  withhold  products  from  the 
market — both  crude  and  refined — In  a  way 
which  will  bring  pressure  on  the  Congress  t } 
adopt  proposals  similar  to  those  being  pro- 
posed by  President  Ford,  which  would  enable 
them  to  Increase  their  profits  trem'indou^ly, 
both  short  and  long  range.  I  feel  that  It  is 
absolutely  Incumbent  upon  the  Etemocratis 
representation  In  the  Congress  to  resist  these 
efforts  on  the  part  of  President  Ford  and  the 
petroleum  giants  and  to  continue  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  crude. 

WOtJlD  RATIONING   HELP? 

If  the  American  people  do  Indeed  ne;d  to 
significantly  decrease  their  use  of  petroleum 
products — and  I  have  some  doubts  about  how 
much  decrease  or  conservation  can  be 
achieved  without  disrupting  the  entire  econ- 
omy— then  I  believe  that  a  broad-based, 
strong  appeal  to  the  public  to  conserve  their 
use  of  petroleum  products  should  be  at- 
tempted by  the  administration,  suppcMted  by 
the  Congress  In  whatever  feasible  ways  it 
can  do  so,  in  the  hopes  that  the  American 
people  will  respond   in  a  meaningful  way; 
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but.  If  this  falls  and  It  Is 
that  we  must  indeed  achieve 
ductlons  In  our  use  of 
then  we  should  go  the 
establish   a    meaningful 
that   would  cut   across   all 
manufacturing,  processing, 
cultural     production, 
home  use.  While  I  realize  that 
ries  with  it  a  great  burden  of 
and  that   it   may  have  qu 
acceptance,  the  alternative  of 
nlflcant  conservation  cannot 
approached  In  any  other  term  i 
are    talking    about    rationing, 
look  at  it.   President  Ford  w 
petroleum  products  by  allowisk 
to  do  the  rationing.  This  will 
working  people,  to  people  who 
for  a  living,  and  to  small 
have  no  choice  except  to  pay 
will  be  punitive  to  farmers  wh 
duce  their  crops  wlthcut  the 
leum   products,   but  who 
recoup  these  additional  costs 
market.  If  we  are  going  to 
It  should  not  be  market  forces 
administrative  rationing 
fair  and  equitable  basis. 
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Additionally,    if    the    prices 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  are 
forces,  we  may  be  certain 
will  closely  track  gas  and  oil. 
happen  In  1973  and  1974,  wh: 
to  electric  utilities  Increased  In 
200%   range  in  less  than  12 
Incredible  Increases  were  in  no 
lated,  but  simply  reflected  "i 
to  the  oil  embargo. 

Sharply  higher  natural  gas, 
prices  will  mean  even  higher  pifced 
Ity.  We  all  know  that  electric 
ready   approaching   levels   whi^h 
deny  this  basic  energy  source 
low  income  citizens. 

I  urge  you  to  do  everything 
to:    (1)    maintain  present  prloi 
domestic  crude  oil,  and,  (2)  to 
tlnued  reasonable  controls  on 
natural  gas,  such  as  those  set  fc|-th 

With  kindest  regards  and 
Sincerely  yours, 

Huct 
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H.R.  8572  WOULD  HEUP  ALL 
VETERANS 


.  DODD 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J. 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1^75 


tie 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cently  introduced  legislation 
representatives  of  the  Polish 
American  Veterans  as  claim; 
claims  arising  under  laws 
by  the  Veterans'  Administra 
same  way  as  representatives 
abled  American  Veterans, 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  United 
Veterans,   the  American 
Cross,  and  the  American 
ognized. 

This  legislation  would 
avenue  for  many  of  our 
need  assistance  in  dealing 
erans'  Administration, 
ment  of  this  legislation, 
of  the  Polish  Legion  of 
erans  could  go  before  the 
erans  Appeals  for  a  member 
ganization  to  present  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  veterans  In  this  country  are  clear- 
ly deserving  of  every  bit  of  assistance  the 
Congress  can  provide  to  work  througit 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  over  the  last  few  years  of  the 
failure  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  adequately  provide  services  to  the  vet- 
eran. This  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. H.R.  8572,  would  help  fill  this  gap 
and  I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 
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THE   FORGOTTEN   PATRIOT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sel- 
dom heard  fact  that  from  July  29,  1775, 
until  September  2,  1789,  a  Philadelphia 
merchant  by  the  name  of  Michael  Hil- 
legas  headed  colonial  and  national  fis- 
cal affairs.  Two  hundred  years  ago  today, 
Mr.  Hillegas  was  designated  a  "Con- 
tinental treasurer"  and  on  September  6, 
1777,  by  action  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, he  became  the  first  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States. 

As  a  recent  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  points  out,  the  noted  historian 
Rev.  Michael  Reed  observed  that  "Hille- 
gas served  in  the  difficult  first  years  of 
government,  when  the  war  of  arms  was 
matched  only  by  a  contest  of  intellect: 
Groping  uncharted  risks  requiring  great- 
est possible  ^kill,  method,  and  integ- 
rity before  enacted  laws  had  become 
systemized.  These  were  testing  and  try- 
ing times." 

In  this  Bicentennial  Congress,  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  recall  our  herit- 
age and  the  great  achievements  of  our 
forgotten  patriots.  The  great  achieve- 
ments of  our  forebears  must  not  be  over- 
looked. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  article  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  telling  of  the  significant 
contribution  of  Michael  Hillegas : 

JuLT  28,  1775 — 200  Years  Ago:   Congress 

Debates  the  Appointment  of  a  Treasurer 

(By  Edgar  WlUiams) 

It  was  hot  and  humid  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress were  getting  fidgety.  It  wasn't  Just  the 
weather  that  made  them  so.  The  delegates 
were  determined  to  adjourn  by  Aug.  1  for  a 
six-week  recess  that  would  enable  them  to 
return  to  their  home  colonies  to  check  grass- 
roots opinion.  So,  despite  the  heat.  Congress 
had  speeded  up  Its  pace. 

On  July  21,  It  had  tabled  Benjamin 
Franklin's  plan  for  articles  of  confederation, 
because  the  plan  smacked  too  much  of  In- 
dependence for  some  delegates  and  went  too 
far  in  the  creation  of  centralized  power  to 
suit  others.  The  same  day.  It  had  appointed 
commissioners  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
Indian  triljes,  and  on  July  26  It  had  estab- 
lished a  Post  Office  Department,  with  Frank- 
lin as  postmaster  general. 

Now,  on  Friday,  July  28,  Congress  was 
debating  the  appointment  of  a  treasurer  for 
the  united  colonies.  The  next  day,  unable  to 
choose  between  two  outstanding  candidates, 
Congress  named  them  both,  styling  them 
"Continental  treasurers." 

The    two    were    Philadelphia    merchants, 


George  Clymer,  38,  and  Michael  Hillegas,  46 
A  year  later,  Clymer  would  resign  his  post  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Congress  and  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Hillegas,  on  the  other  hand,  would  stay  on 
and  be  chief  fir.ancial  officer  of  the  fledgling 
nation  until  1789  when  Alexander  Hamilton 
became  the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  the  Constitution. 

In  the  Twentieth  Century,  Michael  Hille- 
gas, the  first  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
(a  title  given  him  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  Sept.  6,  1777),  the  builder  of  the 
fiscal  framework  us;d  by  Hamilton,  is  virtu- 
ally  a  "forgotten  patriot." 

Hillegas  did  as  much — possibly  more to 

solve  the  financial  problems  of  the  struggling 
American  government  during  the  Revolution 
and  In  the  critical  years  Immediately  there- 
after as  did  the  celebrated  Robert  Morris. 
As  historian-clergyman  Michael  Reed  Min- 
nlch  observed  In  his  biography  of  HlUegas 
in  1905,  "Hillegas  served  In  the  difficult  first 
years  of  government,  when  the  war  of  arms 
was  matched  only  by  a  contest  of  intellect: 
Groping  uncharted  risks  requiring  greatest 
possible  skill,  method  and  integrity  before 
enacted  laws  had  become  systematized.  These 
were  testing  and  trying  formative  years." 

Hillegas  was  not  a  colorful  figure,  but  he 
brought  off  at  least  one  spectacular  feat. 
Just  before  the  British  occupied  Philadel- 
phia In  October  1777,  Hillegas  managed  to 
ship  $100,000  in  cash  to  Falckner  Swamp  in 
Hanover  Township  near  Pottstown.  The 
money  was  hidden  In  a  Lutheran  church,  of 
which  Hillegas'  mother  was  a  member,  and 
proved  vital  in  helping  to  finance  the  up- 
surge of  the  Continental  Army,  which  began 
the  following  year. 

Beghmlng  In  1907,  probably  as  a  result  of 
Mlnnlchs  biography,  and  continuing  through 
1922,  U.S.  $10  gold  notes  carried  a  portrait 
of  Hillegas,  under  which  appeared  his  name 
and  the  legend  "First  Treasurer  of  the  U.S." 
Except  for  that  relatively  minor  recognition, 
however,  Hillegas  and  his  accomplishments 
have  been  in  historical  limbo  for  almost  two 
centuries. 
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FEDERAL  RESERVES  STRINGENCY 
THREATENS  TO  SHORTCHANGE 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  econ- 
omists are  warning  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  monetary  policy  today  is 
failing  to  provide  the  nourishment 
needed  to  pull  the  economy  out  of  its 
slump.  With  nearly  9  percent  of  the  work 
force  unemployed,  industry  operating  at 
only  two-thirds  of  capacity,  and  demand 
very  slack  in  most  sectors  of  the  economy, 
it  is  disturbing  to  see  interest  rates  climb- 
ing back  up. 

An  editorial  and  separate  commentary 
in  the  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine 
dated  August  4,  1975,  emphasize  that  the 
kind  of  food-and-fuel  inflation  we  have 
been  suffering  does  not  call  for  blunder- 
bus  monetary  treatment,  and  that  the 
"erratic,  stop-go  course  the  Fed  has  been 
following"  endangers  the  steady  re- 
covery we  need : 

Clamping  Down  Too  Soon 

The  first  fault  signs  of  economic  recovery 
seem  to  have  thrown  the  Federal  Reserve  into 
another  fit  of  anxiety  about  future  inflation. 
It  Is  not  even  certain  yet  that  an  uptrend 


has  begun,  but  the  money  managers  are 
swinging  back  toward  tight  credit  as  though 
they  were  dealing  with  a  roaring  boom. 

This  week  the  Fed  sold  Treasury  bills  out 
of  Its  portfolio,  a  heavy-handed  move  de- 
signed to  push  Interest  rates  up  and  shrink 
the  bank  reserves  that  are  the  basis  of  the 
nation's  money  supply.  As  a  result,  bank 
lending  rates  went  up,  with  New  York's  First 
National  City  Bank  leading  the  way  to  a 
7i,'j<r<,  prime  rate. 

This  is  a  dangerously  high  rate  for  an 
economy  just  turning  the  corner  of  the  worst 
recession  in  nearly  four  decades.  Loan  de- 
mand Is  still  soft.  Homebuilding,  which 
usually  leads  the  economy  out  of  a  slump.  Is 
still  flat  on  its  back.  Capital  spending  is  lag- 
ging. Money  should  be  cheap;  Instead,  It  Is  so 
dear  that  borrowers  already  worry  about  the 
possibility  of  another  credit  crunch  before 
yearend. 

The  Fed  can  point  out  that  earlier  this 
year  the  money  supply  was  growing  con- 
siderably faster  than  the  5%  to  7'/2%  target 
it  has  set  for  the  12  months  ending  In 
March,  1976.  Slow  growth  is  necessary  now  to 
bring  the  average  Into  line  with  the  goal. 

But  the  basic  duty  of  the  Fed  is  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  health  of  the  nation,  not 
to  make  the  statisticians  happy.  The  5%  to 
714%  growth  rate  was  probably  too  low  to 
begin  with.  If  the  economy  needs  faster 
growth  to  finance  recovery,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  treating  the  old  numbers  as  though 
they  were  graven  on  stone. 

In  its  present,  hesitant  stage,  the  recovery 
needs  nurturing.  It  needs  ample  credit  at 
moderate  rates,  and  It  needs  some  assurance 
that  policy  will  not  change  abruptly  in  the 
near  future.  The  erratic,  stop-go  course  the 
Fed  has  been  following  could  easily  abort  the 
upturn  and  give  the  country  a  "double-dip" 
recession. 

The   Dangers    of   Aborting   the   Recovery 

The  economic  recovery  Is  no  more  than 
10  weeks  old.  Yet  it  is  already  running  Into 
the  kind  of  trouble  that  is  almost  certain 
to  force  some  changes  in  economic  policy. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  seen  two  eco- 
nomic developments  that  are  far  more  usual 
in  an  upturn  that  is  aging  than  In  one  that 
is  still  robustly  youthful,  let  alone  In  an  em- 
bryonic stage : 

Prices  are  surging.  The  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex rose  at  a  9.6%  annual  rate  In  June,  about 
twice  as  fast  as  In  May  and  far  faster  than 
anyone  either  Inside  or  outside  the  Adminis- 
tration had  expected.  Nor  is  the  June  surge 
In  Inflation  likely  to  prove  a  one-month 
wonder.  Led  by  raw  agricultural  products, 
sensitive  commodity  prices  surged  forward  In 
July  after  three  months  of  decline.  This 
Jump  is  almost  certain  to  feed  into  consumer 
prices  In  July,  August,  and  September.  The 
economy  Is  therefore  faced  with  adjusting 
to  what  will  be,  at  a  minimum,  a  three- 
month  bulge  In  the  Inflation  rate. 

Short-term  Interest  rates  are  shooting  up, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  most  money 
market  seers.  Since  reaching  a  low  of  6% 
In  mid-June,  the  yield  on  three-month 
Treasury  bills  has  risen  by  more  than  one 
percentage  point,  and  the  federal  funds  rate 
has  climbed  from  5.15%  to  about  63/8%.  The 
rise  in  short-term  rates  Is  remarkable;  In- 
ventory cutting  Is  apparently  continuing  and 
business  loan  demand  is  weak. 

Partly  luck.  What  has  gone  wrong?  There 
is  the  old  story  about  the  man  who  wanted 
a  shotgun  marriage  rather  than  the  other 
kind  because  he  preferred  to  be  able  to  curse 
his  luck  rather  than  his  judgment.  To  some 
extent,  the  rise  In  prices  Is  simply  bad  luck. 
Pood  prices  accounted  for  about  half  of  the 
Juna  rise  in  ttio  OPI.  The  Administration 
has  done  what  It  could  to  spur  agricultural 
production,  and  record  crops  are  predicted 
foe  this  year.  But  the  demand  for  tempera te- 
Boue  agricultural  products  Is  so  strong  that 
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farm  prices  are  nevertheless  rising.  The  other 
area  of  price  trouble,  however,  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  bad  luck.  The  Administration's  levy 
on  crude -oil  imports  is  part  of  the  reason 
gasoline  prices  jumped  3%  In  June  and  will 
jump  again  in  July  and  August. 

Administration  spokesmen  try  to  explain 
away  the  June  surge  in  the  CPI  by  saying 
that  It  is  confined  to  these  areas.  But  this 
doesn't  get  economic  policy  off  the  hook.  The 
demand  for  food  and  gasoline  is  Inelastic;  the 
amount  consumed  doesn't  fall  much  when 
the  price  rises.  As  a  consequence,  the  strain 
imposed  on  consumer  budgets  by  rising  food 
and  gas  prices  is  felt  most  heavily  by  other 
industries,  notably  tho?e  that  produce  dura- 
ble goods  where  consumer  demand  is  highly 
postponable.  These  must  Improve  if  unem- 
ployment is  to  be  cut. 

Fed  hangup.  All  of  this  seems  to  be  lost 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which,  on  the 
evidence.  Is  suffering  from  a  psychological 
hangup  resulting  from  a  determination  not 
to  repeat  past  policy  errors.  It  Is  this  hangup 
that  explains  the  rise  In  Interest  rates  in  the 
face  of  weak  loan  demand.  In  a  determined 
effort  to  keep  the  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply from  exceeding  5';  to  T/2  ''^  on  an  annual 
basis,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  sold  Treasury 
bills  over  the  past  couple  of  weeks  to  shrink 
bank  reserves. 

It  may  well  turn  out  to  be  an  irony  of 
history  that  the  lingering  Impact  of  the 
Watergate  year  of  1972  Is  felt  mainly  in  the 
formulation  of  economic  policy.  Money  sup- 
ply growth  rose  to  9%  that  year.  And  the 
Fed  was  stung  with  the  criticism  that  it  de- 
liberately engineered  rapid  money  growth  as 
a  contribution  to  Rlchird  Nixon's  reelection. 
The  record  is  still  opaque  on  thU  point,  but 
the  criticism  neverthela-s  haunts  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Ai-thur  F.  Burns  as  the 
U.S.  again  moves  close  to  a  Presidential 
election. 

Tlie  Fed  is  al^o  up.set  by  whit  happened 
In  May  and  June,  when  a  decision  to  finance 
the  tax  rebates  with  fre=h  money  raised  the 
money  supply  growth  rate  to  more  than  15<7f , 
a  figure  far  higher  then  the  Fed  had  ex- 
pected. The  current  throttling  back  in  the 
rate  of  monetary  growth  therefore  results 
from  a  mixture  of  both  long-run  and  short- 
run  concerns. 

The  surge  In  farm  prices  does  demonstrate 
that  the  Administration  shares  the  plight  ol 
the  ordinary  individual:  Neither  Is  total  mas- 
ter of  his  own  fate.  However,  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  respond  to  the  new  outburst  of 
commodity  Inflation  by  keeping  policy  tight. 
Short  of  provoking  a  massive  rece»lon,  there 
is  simply  no  way  that  tight  money  and  fiscal 
policy  can  stop  food  prices  from  rising.  If 
policy  doesn't  ease  now,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent chance  that  the  recovery  will  never 
really  get  going.  The  policy  consequence 
would  be  a  swing  toward  economic  planning 
and  capital  allocation.  This  is  surely  the 
thing  that  President  Ford  wants  least. 


ON  THE  NEED  TO  KEEP  ISRAEL  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced House  Resolution  615  express- 
ing the  disapproval  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  efforts  by  third  world 
nations  to  have  Israel  expelled  from  the 
United  Nations.  The  resolution  provides 
that  if  this  move  Is  successful  the  United 
States  would  undertake  a  close  review  of 
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Its  present  commitments  to  those  third 
world  nations  involved  in  the  expelling 
move.  Further,  the  resolution  provides 
that  the  United  States  would  consider 
seriously  the  implications  of  continued 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  un- 
der such  circumstances. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  join 
with  the  Senate  in  passing  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  imperative  that  we  emerge  in 
the  forefront  of  opposition  to  this  brazen 
and  dangerous  move.  Thus  far  the  reso- 
lution enjoys  the  support  of  some  50  of 
my  colleagues.  I  urge  additional  support 
and  hope  that  it  can  be  considered  prior 
to  the  recess. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  remarks  of  Foreign 
Minister  Yigel  Allon  before  the  Knesset 
discussing  Israel's  status  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  material  and  join  me  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  615. 

Mr.  Allon's  remarks  follow  imme- 
diately : 

Israel's  Status  in  the  United  Nations 

I  do  not  meJce  light — and  I  do  not  propose 
that  any  of  us  make  light — of  the  threat  re- 
cently posed  to  Israel's  status  In  the  UN  as 
a  member  of  equal  standing  in  aU  respects. 
Admittedly,  the  expulsion  of  Israel  from 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization does  not  appear  imminent  at  this 
time — so  long  as  such  a  decision  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Security  Council.  But  in  the 
light  of  the  current  composition  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  motives  that  deter- 
mine the  position  of  most  of  Its  members, 
there  docs  exist  a  tangible  risk  that  a  deci- 
sion will  be  taken  which  may  adversely  af- 
fect our  status  in  the  UN,  whether  by  pre- 
venting our  participation  In  the  General 
A:sembly's  debates,  or  by  some  other  means. 
Israel  wUl  regard  any  such  decision,  any 
measure  prejudicial  to  Us  status,  if  passed, 
as  an  extremely  grave  step,  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  UN  Charter,  a  step  which  in 
fact — and  first  and  foremost — undermines 
the  United  Nations  Organization  Itself  and 
its  declared  purposes. 

SHEER    MOCKEBY 

To  recall  today  the  expressions  of  hope  and 
faith  which  at  the  time — at  the  close  of  the 
most  terrible  of  wars — attended  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  would  sound 
like  sheer  mockery.  The  UN  has  experienced 
a  precipitous  decline  since  those  remote  days 
when  its  founding  was  attended  by  lofty 
aspirations  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
world  order,  based  on  the  peaceful  solution 
of  conflicts,  as  stated  in  the  orotund  Pream- 
ble to  its  Charter — which  speaks,  Inter  alia, 
of  the  saving  of  "future  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war,"  of  the  creation  of  "condi- 
tions under  which  Justice"  can  be  main- 
tained, and  of  the  resolute  determination  of 
the  member  states  "to  practice  tolerance  and 
live  together  in  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbors."  This  Preamble  sounds  as 
though  it  had  come  from  another  world. 

Israel  has  been  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  for  26  years — since  May  11,  1949 — and 
we  cannot  complain  Lbat  we  have  been 
spoiled  by  it.  Even  the  positive  and  historic 
Resolution  of  November  29,  1947,  when  It 
was  violated  and  put  to  the  test  by  the 
Invasion  of  the  Arab  States,  left  Israel  on  Its 
own  In  the  war  for  its  existence,  with  the 
UN,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,-  standing 
aloof.  At  that  time,  all  we  had  was  our  own 
strength  and  the  stability  of  our  Zionist 
enterprise:  without  them,  the  Resolution  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  State  would 
have  been  no  more  than  a  dead  letter.  Since 
those  distant  days,  we  have  suffered  much 
from  a  discriminatory  attitude.  We  have  ex- 
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A£  I  have  noted,  the  United 
very  little  left  of  its  original 
this  little  is  absolULely  conditional 
observance    of    the    fundamcn 
imderiying  its  foundation  and 
Cliartcr.  Primary  among  these 
cipies  of  the  universality  of 
the  organization  and  the  save 
of  aU  its  members.  Article  2  of 
ter  clearly  establishes  that  "the 
is  based  on  the  principle  of 
equality  of  all  its  members.' 
rot>a  the  UN  of  these  fundamental 
not  only  robs  it  of  its  last 
but  opens  a  door  which  must 
Anal  ccllapse  of  the  entire  or 

From    this    decisive    point 
macMnatloDs   of    the    Arab 
Israel's  status  In  the  UN  const^ute 
a  tes*  for  the  UN  itself  than  for 
It  surrender  to  these  machiuatli>ns 
UN  that  will  suffer  by  bringing 
self -liquidation — not  only  as  an 
forum  which  can  claim  to  po5:se^ 
moral  validity,  but  also  as  a 
flawed  and  defective — for  the 
peace  in  the  region  and  the  wo^ 

It  would,  therefore,  be  ad^ 
UN  member  States — and.  In  thi:  i 
perhaps,  especially  the  countries 
among  the  Third  World — to 
the  fate  of  the  first  internatlo 
tlon,  the  League  of  Nations,  whei , 
Its^f  from  tjae  fate  of  another 
Ethiopia — which  was  then  stru^IIng 
survival. 

ATTEMPT    TO    ISOLATE    ISAaEL 

Israel  Is,  of  course,  aware  of  he  stubbcm 
attempt  of  the  Arab  countries  to  lBoIat«  us 
In  the  world  and  to  ostracize  us  (rom  what  Is 
termed  "the  family  of  nations, "  This  is  a 
cunning  and  ccmtlnuous  effort  which  had 
Its  beginnings  several  years  age ,  and  which 
pins  lt«  hopes  on  the  hypocrisy  the  cynical 
selflihness  and  the  cowardice  which,  to  our 
regret,  characterize  the  bebavkr  of  a  targe 
number  of  cotratrles  in  the  international 
spbers. 

Against  these  repeated  machSnations,  we 
are  engaged  In  an  unremitting  struggle,  both 
Tls-a-vls  enlightened  public  opinion  and  In 
every  international  forum — and,  as  the  expe- 
rience   of    our    struggle    against    UNESCO 
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demonstrates,  not  always  without  success. 
The  same  applies  to  the  abortive  attempt  of 
the  Arab  States  to  suspend  Israel  from  the 
Assembly  of  tlie  World  Health  Organization — 
and  to  the  courageous  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  which  refused  to  host  the 
UN  Conference  on  Crime  Prevention  in 
Toronto. 

At  this  time,  too,  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
dijficult  campaign  in  resisting  the  etforts  of 
the  Arab  States — expressed  in  the  decision  of 
the  Moslem  Foreign  Ministers  In  Jedda  on 
the  16th  of  thi3  month — ^to  undermine  our 
status  and  deprive  us  of  our  riglits  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  itself.  Indeed, 
lu  recent  days,  a  number  of  crOightsned 
countries  iiavo  made  important  and  uneqtilv- 
ocal  statements  against  the  Arab  scheme.  Of 
tliess,  1  shall  note  the  sta.emeuts  by  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  the  Resolution 
of  tl;e  Heads  of  Government  of  the  European 
Community,  the  forceful  Resolution  of  the 
American  Senate  and  tiie  oflicial  declarations 
of  t:.e  Governments  of  France.  Holland,  Aus- 
tria, Britain,  Denmark,  Norw.v.  and.  of 
course,  Canada. 

In  this  sphere,  ler&el  w.il,  of  com*se,  con- 
tinue:, extend  and  deepen  its  struggle,  both 
In  the  diplomatic  arena  and  on  the  Informa- 
tion front. 

THE    AUTOMATIC     HANDS 

Yet  I  am  obliged  in  all  candor  to  tell  the 
Houne:  We  muat  not  delude  ourselves.  How- 
ever positive  and  unequivocal  may  be  the 
declarationo  marie,  and  yet  to  be  delivered, 
by  enlightened  countries,  v.hatorer  promises 
v.c  hare  rseeivcd  from  a  whole  list  of  coun- 
tries— t:ics«  alone,  I  fear,  will  not  suffice.  The 
I'sus  confronting  us  Is  not  a  matter  of  Jus. 
tlco  and  law.  :f  that  were  the  case,  had  these 
been  the  determining  criteria,  we  would  have 
had  nothing  to  worry  about.  The  trouble  Is 
th.1t,  with  the  unrestrained  tyranny  of  the 
artificial  majority  which  rules  tVf  United 
Nations  by  Its  votes,  there  Is  no  Idea — how- 
ever t-.Tlsted,  illegal  or  crazy  it  may  be — that 
cannot  be  assured  of  an  automatic;  majority. 
If  this  effort  is  not  vigorously  opposed  and 
nipped  in  the  bud,  the  automatic  l:ands  will 
ElAays  b©  raised.  The  aim  of  the  ramiflecJ  ac- 
tivity that  we  are  developing  In  a  systematic 
effort  to  preserve  our  rights  in  the  U.N.  to  the 
full  Is  not  so  much  to  prevent  a  majority 
after  the  resolutions  are  presented  and  the 
machinations  carried  out  in  the  Assembly  it- 
self— here,  I  am  afraid,  the  countries  of  oil 
and  fanaticism  will  always  achieve  a  tech- 
nical majority;  the  aim  is  to  deter  the  plot- 
ters even  before  they  arrtre  at  the  Assembly. 
In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  enlightened 
countries  that  are  concerned  al)out  the  fate 
of  the  U.N.  will  have  to  take  more  vigorous 
measures  than  they  have  done  so  far,  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Resolution  adopted  last  week  by 
the  UJ3.  Senate.  Tb  other  words,  the  respon- 
sible countries  will  have  to  make  It  crystal- 
clear  to  those  who  are  plotting  the  attack  on 
us,  as  well  as  to  their  potential  partners, 
that  the  fate  of  Israel  in  the  U.N.  v.ill  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  U.N.  Itself,  and  that  if 
Israel  is  suspended  from  the  deliberations  of 
thi  Assembly,  or  if  its  statua  Is  affected  in 
any  way,  its  friendSi  through  their  solidarity 
with  it,  and  through  their  concern  for  the 
fate  of  the  U.N.  Itself,  will  see  to  it  that  Israel 
shall  not  find  Itself  alone  In  this  position.  If 
there  Is  a  time  and  place  at  which  the  specific 
Influence  of  the  responsible  countries  can 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  Irresponsible  tyr- 
anny of  the  automatic  majority  in  the  U.N.— 
this  Is  the  time,  and  this  is  the  place. 

Israel  Is  «ntltled  to  expect  such  support, 
not  only  from,  those  countries  which  are  its 
outspoken  friends,  but  also  from  those  coun- 
tries that  still  hold  dear  what  remains  of 
the  Image  of  the  UN  as  the  organl2atlon  of 
the  world's  nations.  Pot,  without  Israel  as  a 
member  with  equal  rights,  there  will  be  no 
xmlversallty  and  equality  In  tlie  TJN.  And 
without  universality  snA  equality,  the  UN 
will  not  be  the  United  Nation.s.  The  matter 
is  in  their  hands. 
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In  any  case.  If  our  enemies  are  permitted 
to  accomplish  their  design  and  to  under- 
mine Israel's  status  In  the  UN,  the  nations 
of  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  expect  us  to 
take  such  an  arbitrary  attack  lying  down. 
Israel  will  be  able  to  exist,  to  advance  and 
to  develop  even  without  the  UN.  But  we,  for 
our  part,  will  not  be  able  to  act  towards  the 
UN  other  than  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 

Should  the  UN  undcrmlno  e.c.i  o  .e  of 
Israel's  rights  as  an  equal  member  of  the 
world  organization.  Israel  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  attcntlo.i  to  the  views  of  the 
UN.  or  to  cooperate  with  it.  either  l.i  the 
region  or  In  the  world,  as  It  has  done  until 
nov?.  In  such  an  event — should  it  Indeed 
come  to  pars — Israel  will  have  to  reconsider 
Its  policy  towards  UN  activities,  including 
the  role  being  fulfilled  by  the  UN  and  its  is- 
stitutions  in  the  efforts  to  establish  and  pre- 
serve peace  In  the  region.  The  s .'..spcnsion  of 
Israel's  participation  in  the  debates  of  th» 
General  Assembly,  or  any  other  undermining 
of  its  status,  may  prove  to  ire  the  suspension 
of  the  UN  itself,  or  a  blow  to  the  authority 
and  work  of  its  own  Institutions. 

The  substance  of  the  campaign  Is  still  be- 
fore as,  and  I  shall  not  prophesy  how  it  will 
e-.id.  There  Is  a  chance  of  sviccess  in  our  ef- 
forts. I  move  that  the  subject  be  referred  to 
the  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  continued  consideration. 


SMOKING  AND  ACCmENTS 


HON.  GUNN  MKAY 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1975 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
we  have  been  aware  of  the  hazards  of 
disease  as  a  result  of  smokmg.  Recently, 
however,  science  is  finding  out  that  there 
are  other  health  and  socir».l  problems  re- 
lated to  this  practice.  I  would  like  to 
submit  an  article  published  recently  in 
the  Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Smokdjo  and  Accidents 

The  research  team  of  Adams  and  Williams 
of  Columbia  University,  making  a  study  of 
the  relationships  between  traffic  accidents 
and  smcking  tobacco,  came  up  with  some 
Interesting  facts. 

They  learned  that  In  both  hlgh-accldent 
and  medlau-accldent  groups,  most  of  the 
drivers  were  smokers.  In  contrast  to  that 
they  discovered  that  the  no-accldent  groups 
studied  had  relatively  few  smokers  among 
them. 

Says  their  report: 

"Data  were  available  with  information  on 
the  driving  accident  and  violation  records 
of  1.025  male-Insurance  applicante  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  25  years.  Most  of  these 
young  men  were  students. 

"Cu  the  basis  of  these  records,  subjects 
were  divided  Into  three  accident-violation 
jiroupe — a  low  group  which  had  no  accidents 
or  violations,  a  high  group  whose  driving 
licenses  had  been  suspended  or  revoked,  and 
a  medium  group  which  had  accidents  and-or 
violatlcaQs  on  their  records,  but  not  enough 
for  suspension  of  license. 

"The  total  sample  was  divided  randomly 
lAto  sub-camples  of  equal  alee  to  see  If 
results  in  oiie  sub-samiple  would  be  eon- 
firmed  In  the  second.  When  (be  ttoie*  gtatps 
were  compared  as  to  proportions  of  smokers 
In  each  group,  we  found  the  following: 

"In  sub-sample  1 : 
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"No     accident-violation     group,      18.6% 
smoked; 
"Median  accident-violation  group,  32.9% 

smoked; 

"High  accident-violation  group,  di.Z'.'o 
smoked; 

"In  sub-sample  2: 

"No  accident-violation  group,  15.9% 
smoked; 

"Median  accident-violation  group,  25.8% 
smoked; 

"High  accident-violation  group.  37.5';o 
smoked. 

"The  higher  proportion  of  .smokers  iji  the 


high  accident-violation  category  Is  statis- 
tically significant  (chl  square  test).  A  sug- 
gested explanation  of  this  association  might 
begin  by  noting  that  nicotine,  like  alcohol, 
is  a  habit-forming  drug. 

"The  habitual  smoker  or  drinker  depends 
on  an  agent  external  to  himself — the  drug — 
to  attain  a  desired  psychological  state.  'Psy- 
chogenic dependence  is  the  common  de- 
nominator of  all  drug  habits. 

"Heavy  reliance  on  drugs  may  be  indica- 
tive of  overdependency.  This  relates  to  ac- 
cident involvement  in  that  overdependency 
is  the  opposite  of  responsibility,  the  essen- 
tial basis  of  safety  consciousness. 


"With  this  evidence,  some  Insurance  com- 
panies have  compared  the  driving  records  ct 
a  group  of  nonsmoker  life  policyholders,  a 
comparable  group  of  smokers,  and  found 
the  results  to  be  similar  to  the  Columbia 
Study. 

"On  the  basis  of  this  survey,  they  con- 
ducted tests  in  two  states  which  supported 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  their  re- 
search. They  now  offer  the  nonsmoker  policy 
in  all  the  states  where  they  do  business." 

Airline  pilots  have  become  interested  in 
this  matter,  and  have  carried  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  reports  in  their  publication  known 
as  "The  Cockpit". 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  sahm- 
tion:  and  uphold  me  with  Thy  free 
spirit. — Psalms  51:  12. 

O  God,  our  Father,  help  us  to  use  this 
day  in  such  a  way  that  Thou  canst  hal- 
low it  with  Thy  blessing  and  glorify  it 
%1th  Thy  presence.  May  we  be  strong 
enough  to  do  the  things  we  ought  to  do 
and  courageous  enough  not  to  do  the 
things  we  ought  not  to  do.  Grant  us  faith 
to  stand  for  what  is  right  and  good  and 
true  that  we  may  lead  our  Nation  along 
the  way  to  peace  on  Earth,  good  will 
among  men. 

Bless  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
us.  Strengthen  them  with  Thy  Spirit. 
Bless  all  who  are  walking  along  the  paths 
of  sorrow,  sickness,  and  adversity.  Com- 
fort them  with  Thy  power. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor.  Make 
us  as  a  people  one  in  spirit,  one  in  pur- 
pose, and  one  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  our 
country  free  that  in  a  real  way  we  may 
be  a  channel  for  peace  in  our  world. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESmENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  July  25, 1975.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles:    ' 

Hil.  6710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  for  the  transition  period  following  such 
fiscal  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6950.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September  30.  1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
SpaiTow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 


House  is  requested,  bills  of  tlie  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  49.  An  act  to  autliorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior  to  establish  on  certaUi  public 
lands  of  the  U.S.  national  petroleum  reserves 
the  development  of  which  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  2559.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice certain  provisions  of  law  providing  for 
Federal  agency  safety  programs  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5247.  An  act  to  authorize  a  local  public 
works  capital  development  and  Investment 
program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2173.  An  act  to  fully  explore  and  de- 
velop the  naval  petroleum  reserves  of  the 
United  States  and  to  permit  limited  produc- 
tion with  revenues  derived  therefrom  to  be 
placed  in  a  special  account,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  28  when  the  conference  report  on 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  amendments  was 
before  the  House,  I  voted  "yea"  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Senate  amendments. 

This  was  unintentional.  The  bill  is 
obviously  discriminatory,  and  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  bill  and  the  con- 
cept that  any  of  the  several  States  should 
be  singled  out. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this  legislation. 


SHU3TER  BLASTS  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed pay  increase  for  Congress  is  wrong 
for  two  reasons  and  I  shall  vigorously 
oppose  it. 

It  is  wrong  for  Members  of  a  current 
Congress  to  vote  themselves  a  raise.  Any 
such  increase  should  not  take  effect  until 
the  next  Congress  so  the  people  can  vote 
for  or  against  the  Members  in  an  election 
prior  to  the  increase  taking  effect. 

It  is  also  wrong  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  give  themselves  an  automatic 


cost-of-living  increase  because  it  is  the 
big  spenders  in  Congress  who  cause  the 
cost  of  living  to  rise  through  deficit 
spending. 

Consider  the  self-serving  irony:  First. 
Congress  votes  itself  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increase:  then  it  continues  to 
vote  for  big  spending  programs  which 
will  create  an  $80  billion  deficit  next 
year;  the  deficit  forces  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  print  more  paper  money  to  pay 
the  Government's  bills  which  in  turn  In- 
creases inflation;  inflation  drives  up  the 
cost  of  living  and  Congress  automatically 
gets  a  pay  raise. 

The  American  people  would  be  better 
off  if  Congress  got  a  pay  decrease  when 
the  cost  of  living  went  up  and  a  pay  in- 
crease when  the  cost  of  living  went  down. 
Then  we  might  see  more  fiscal  respon- 
sibihty  in  Washington. 


AMENDING  THE  RAILROAD  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  ACT  TO 
INCREASE  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
SICKNESS   BENEFITS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8714)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Unemplojinent  In- 
surance Act  to  increase  unemployment 
and  sickness  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  13.  strike  out  all  after  line  6  over  to 
and  including  line  3  on  page  16. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virghiia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  could 
give  the  House  as-surances  both  that  this 
does  not  contain  any  nongermane 
amendments  and  that  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  it  has  been  cleared.  It  does 
not  contain  any  amendment.  In  fact.  It 
struck  out  title  HI  which  was  added 
here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fix>m  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Senate 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to 
the  table. 


amendment 


was    con- 
reconsider  ^as  laid  on 


CALL  OF  THE  HOl'SE 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Spea  ler,  I  make 
the  point  of  ordei-  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  ^  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speake^,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  oddered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  ele  :tronlc  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Meiibers  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  453] 

Drlnan  Mitsnnagrt 

Esch  Ml  phel 

Ford,  Mich.  Mi  illohau 

FultX)n  Ml  ss 

Fuqua  Rs  Itsback 

Olalmo  R<  es 

Harkln  Rl  senhoover 

Harsba  B,'.  sectbal 

Haj-es,  Ind.  St  Oermalii 

Heckler,  Mass.  Sa  rasln 

Howe  Sc  tieuer 

Ichord  Sexton, 


Abzng 

Alexauder 

Ambro 

Anxlrewa.  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

Bell 

Berlll 

Blester 

Brown,  Calif. 

Bticbanan 

Burke,  Cmllf. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip  Jarman 

Chlsholm  Jenrette 

Conyeis  Jones.  Ala. 

Dellums  McCormack 

Dlcklnaon  McKay 

Downing.  Va.      Macdonald 


ames  V. 
Stikes 
Teigue 

Ucall 
Vanlk 
Wl  l5on,  C.  H. 


Me  mbers 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
Fall)  .  On  this  roUcail  381 
recorded    their   presence   by 
device,  a  quorum. 

By  xmanimous  consent,  farther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  wer^  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISS  ION 


REQUEST     FOR 

COMMITTEE   ON   RULEf 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 


Mr.  SISK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mous  consent  that  the  Coihmittee 
Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight 
to  file  certain  privileged  r 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo  -e 
objection  to  the  request  of 
man  from  California? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speake^ 
the  right  to  object,  would 
man  from  California  explain 
privileged  reports  he  is  referrti 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman 
H-R.  2559  will  be  one  of  th<i 
tainly.  The  hearings  wiU  b€ 
this  morning. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  ob, 
request,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon  ^ 
is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING HOUSE  SESSION  TC  DAY 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker, :  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcc  mmlttee  on 
Indian  Affairs  be  allowed  t^  sit  during 
the  5-minute  rule  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmpote.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  |the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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(Mr.  Mc- 
have 
electronic 


FOR 
TO   FILE 


ask  unani- 

on 

tonight 


Is  there 
the  gentle- 
reserving 
;he  gentle- 
to  us  what 
gto. 

will  yield, 
rules  cer- 
conducted 

ect  to  tliat 
.  Objection 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  KH.  4723, 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  iHJR.  4723)  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1976: 
Conference  Report    (H.  Rept.  No.  94-422) 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4723)  National  Science  Foundation  Author- 
ization Act,  1976,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

Tliat  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mr.tter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
for  tho  following  categories: 

(1)  Scientific  Research  Project  Support, 
$377,600,000. 

(2)  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams. $109300.000. 

(3)  National  Research  Centers.  $60,200,- 
000. 

(4)  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs, 
$70,500,000. 

(5)  Science  Education  Innovation,  $39,- 
800.000. 

(6)  Science  Kducation  Support.  $35,300,- 
OOO. 

(7)  Graduate  Student  Support,  $16,400,000. 

( 8 )  Science  Information  Activities.  $6,600,- 
000. 

(9)  International  Cooperative  Scientific 
Activities,  $8,000,000. 

(10)  Intergovernmental  Science  and  R.  & 
D.  Incentives  Programs,  $10,000,000. 

(11)  Science  Assessment,  Policy,  and  Ad- 
visory Activities,  $11,100,000. 

(12)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, $41,700,000. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act — 

(1)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1,  not  less  than  $39,800,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  "Science  Educa- 
tion Innovation"; 

(2)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1.  not  less  than  $35300,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  ptirpose  of  "Science  Educa- 
tion Support"; 

(3)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1,  not  less  than  $16,400,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  "Graduate  Stu- 
dent Support"; 

(4)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  tinder 
section  1,  category  (6),  not  less  than  $3,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  "Undergraduate 
Research  Participation"; 

(5)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1.  category  (6).  not  less  than  $2,500,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  "Secondary  School 
Student  Science  Projects"; 

(6)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  vmder 
section  1,  category  (6) ,  not  less  than  $2,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  "Science  Faculty 
FeUowBhlps"; 

(7)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1.  not  less  than  $6300.000  shall  be 
avaaable  for  "Science  Information  Activi- 
ties"; 

(8)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1,  category  (4) ,  not  less  than  $25,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  environmental  re- 
search. Including  $5,500,000  for  earthquake 
engineering; 

(9)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  tmder 
section  1,  category  (4) .  not  lees  than  $33,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  "Applied  Social  Re- 


search '  and  for  "Policy-Sciences  Ecearch" 
directed  toward  increasing  the  cost-eSectlve- 
ness  of  policies  and  programs  dealing  with 
urban  and  human  service  problems  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  levels. 
Such  funds  shall  not  be  available  for  use 
with  respect  to  any  projr„m  cr  activity  if 
such  use  would  result  in  a  substantial  du- 
plication of  any  prorgam  or  activity  which  Is 
receiving  other  Federal  financial  as.slstance. 
Such  funds  may  be  used  to  Identify,  analyze, 
and  contribute  knowledge  to  improved  pro- 
ductivity In  the  public  sector;  Identify,  an- 
alyze, and  evaluate  more  effective,  efficient, 
and  equitable  ways  to  deliver  human  services; 
and  develop  the  data  ba-c  r.nc!  analytical 
tecliniques  refjuire  I  for  Improvin";  applied 
research  on  municipal  rytem--  and  human 
tervlco  delivery: 

(10)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
secLion  1.  category  (4).  not  less  than  $1,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  o; 
"Fire  Research."  The  tran.-^er  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Fire  Researc'"!  Center  cf  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  (15  U.S.C.  278  f  ) 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
is  authorized; 

(11)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  tin- 
der section  I,  caterogy  (4),  not  less  than 
7.5  per  centum  of  such  amount  shall  be  e;-:- 
pended  to  small  business  concerns; 

(12)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1,  category  (6),  not  less  than  $7,000.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  "Ethnic  Minorities 
and  Women  in  Science  Program";  and  not 
less  than  $1,500,000  thereof  shall  be  available 
to  develop  and  test  methods  of  Increasing  the 
flow  of  women  Into  careers  In  science; 

(13)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1,  category  (10),  not  less  than  $8,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  "Intergov- 
ernmental Science  Program"; 

(14)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1,  category  (11),  not  less  than  $1,- 
500,000  shall  be  available  for  programs  re- 
lated to  the  ethical  and  human  value  impli- 
cations of  science  and  technology;  and 

(15)  the  amoxint  of  $5,500,000  for  "Institu- 
tional Improvement  for  Science"  which  was 
authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  which  remains  unob- 
ligated as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  shall  be  merged  with  and 
added  to  the  amount  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 1,  category  (6)  ("Science  Educatlcn 
Support") .  of  this  Act. 

(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl: 
Act  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of 
any  award  made  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  precoUege 
science  curriculum  development  activities, 
that  the  awardee,  and  any  subcontractors 
Involved  In  the  distribution,  marketing,  or 
selling  of  such  science  curricula,  shall  in- 
clude in  any  testing  agreement,  sales  con- 
tract, or  other  comparable  legal  Instrument 
a  provision  requiring  that  all  Instructional 
materials,  Including  teacher's  manuals,  films, 
tapes,  or  ether  supplementary  Instructional 
materiflis  developed  or  provided  under  such 
award,  subcontract,  or  other  legal  Instra- 
ment.  will  be  made  avaiL-^ble  Mlthln  the 
schqol  district  using  such  materials  for  In- 
spection by  parents  or  guardians  of  children 
engaged  In  educational  programs  or  proj- 
ects of  that  school  district.  In  addition,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
and  feasible  to  modify  awards  made  for  the 
purpoee  of  precollege  ecience  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  activities  ou 
or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  Include  such  a  provision  In  all  possible 
cases. 

(c)  The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  Re- 
search Initiation  and  Support  program,  re- 
ferred to  herehiafter  as  RIAS.  RIAS  shall 
have  the  purpose  of  strengthening  programs 
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of  training  and  research  for  yoting  scientists 
at  the  graduate  and  postgraduate  levels  at 
educational  Institutions.  Awards  under  this 
program  may  Include  support  for  explora- 
tory research  by  such  young  scientists,  the 
i-.cquisition  of  instruments,  equipment,  and 
facilities  for  research  and  training,  and  other 
programs  and  activities  aimed  at  meeting 
departmental.  Interdepartmental,  or  Instltu- 
tionwide  training  and  research  needs,  or  a 
combination  thereof.  Awards  under  RIAS 
shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
may  cover  periods  not  to  exceed  four  years. 
Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this  or 
any  other  Act,  of  the  total  amouut  author- 
ized under  section  1,  category  (6),  not  less 
ihan  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  for  RIAS. 

(d)  The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  Com- 
prehensive Assistance  to  Undergraduate  Sci- 
ence Education  program,  referred  to  herein- 
after as  CAUSE.  CAUSE  shall  have  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  science  education 
capabilities  of  predominantly  undergraduate 
educational  institutions  and  departments 
or  groups  of  departments  thereof  through 
awards  to  four-year  colleges,  to  two-year 
colleges,  to  the  undergraduate  component  of 
advanced  degree  Institutions,  and  to  groups 
of  such  Institutions.  Notwithstanding  any 
provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  under  section  1, 
category  (6),  not  less  than  $15,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  CAUSE  and  not  less  than 
$3,500,000  thereof  shall  le  awarded  to  two- 
year  institutions.  Awards  within  each  cate- 
gory of  CAUSE  shall  be  made  on  a  competi- 
tive basis. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  "Science  Educa- 
tion Innovation"  means  projects  aimed  at 
the  development  of  new  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  science  to  students,  teachers, 
and  professionals,  including  but  not  limited 
to  new  curricula,  new  technologies,  new 
methods,  and  retraining  or  other  efforts  to 
n-.ake  the  existing  scientific  manpower  pool 
better  able  to  fulfill  the  Nation's  manpower 
needs.  As  used  in  this  Act,  "Science  Edu- 
cation Support"  means  projects  aimed  at 
building  a  capability  to  teach  science.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  awards  for  equip- 
ment, conferences,  and  Institutional  develop- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  a  "Science  for  Cit- 
izens Program".  Such  program  shall  be  de- 
signed— 

(1)  to  improve  public  understanding  of 
public  policy  Issues  Involving  science  and 
technology; 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  participation  of  ex- 
perienced scientists  and  engineers  as  well 
as  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  In 
public  activities.  Including  community  and 
citizen  group  activities,  aimed  at  the  resolu- 
tion of  public  policy  Issues  having  signifi- 
cant scientific  and  technical  aspects; 

(3)  to  enable  nonprofit  citizens  public  in- 
terest groups  to  acquire  necessary  technical 
expertise  to  assist  them  in  dealing  with  the 
scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  public 
policy  issues;  and 

(4)  to  provide  grants  and  contracts  to 
academic  and  other  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  conduct  of  applied  research  designed 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
conducted  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and 
(3)  of  this  section. 

The  comprehensive  plan  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  within 
six  montlis  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Is  authorized  and  dire  jted 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  to  facilitate 


the  participation  of  members  of  the  public 
In  the  formulation,  development,  and  con- 
duct of  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
programs,  policies,  and  priorities  and  to  sub- 
mit the  resulting  recommendations,  plans, 
and  other  findings  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  conduct  of  the  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities  under  the 
"Research  Applied  to  National  Needs"  cate- 
gory, the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
coordinate  all  new  project  awards  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  or  his  designee. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  authorized  to  establish  the  Alan  T. 
Waterman  Award  for  research  or  advanced 
study  in  the  mathematical,  physical, 
medical,  biological,  engineering,  social,  or 
other  sciences.  The  award  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  consist  of  a  suitable  medal 
and  a  grant  not  to  exceed  $50,000  per  year 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years  to 
support  further  research  or  study  by  the 
recipient. 

(b)  Awards  under  this  section  .shall  be 
made  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  work 
of  younger  scientists  whose  capabilities  and 
accomplishments  show  exceptional  promise 
of  significant  future  achievement. 

(c )  No  more  than  one  award  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  In  any  one  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  7.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000.  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  8.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1,  not  to  exceed  $4.- 
000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Incurred  outside  the  United  States  to  be 
paid  for  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  9.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  in  sections  1  and  8  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In 
the  Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  10.  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
any  particular  category  listed  in  section  1  to 
any  other  category  or  categories  listed  in  such 
section  if  the  total  of  the  funds  so  transferred 
from  that  particular  category  would  exceed 
10  per  centum  thereof,  and  no  funds  may  be 
transferred  to  any  particular  category  listed 
In  section  1  from  any  other  category  or  cate- 
gories listed  In  such  section  if  the  total  of  the 
funds  so  transferred  to  that  particular  cate- 
gory would  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof, 
unless — 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  statement  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  transfer  and  the  reason  there- 
fore, or 

(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 


vision of  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  shaU  keep 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  all  ol  the  activities  of  the  National 
Science  FHsundation. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act, 
1978". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

OLIN  TEAGtTE, 

J.  W.  Symington, 
Don  Puoua, 
Walter  Flowers. 
Mike  McCormack, 
c.  a.  mosher, 
Marvin  L.  Esch, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Tom  Eacleton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Walter  F.  Monbale, 
Paul  Laxalt, 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Dick  Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JoiwT  Expanatort  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee OF  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4723)  National  Science  Foundation  Authori- 
zation Act.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  up<Mi  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clauae  In  the  House 
bill  and  substituted  new  language.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  with  certain  amendments 
and  stipulations  proposed  by  the  conferees. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  requested 
authorization  in  the  amount  of  $751,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  plus  $4,000,000  in  excess 
foreign  currencies.  The  House  authorized  the 
amounts  requested.  The  respective  Senate 
figures  were  $822,600,000  and  $4,000,000  In 
excess  foreign  currencies. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
$787,000,000,  plus  $4,000,000  In  excess  foreign 
currencies.  This  figure  is  $35,600,000  more 
than  authorized  by  the  House  and  $35,600,- 
000  less  than  authorized  by  the  Senate  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

The  specific  actions  taken  by  the  confer- 
ence are  as  follows: 

section    1 — FtTNDS 

1.  For  Scientific  Research  Project  Support, 
the  budget  request  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  was  $380,000,000.  The  House  au- 
thorized $366,300,000  and  the  Senate  author- 
ized $389,000,000.  The  conferees  agreed  on 
$377,600,000. 

2.  For  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
gram tlie  Foundation  requested  $115,500,000. 
The  House  authorized  $101,500,000  and  the 
Senate  authorized  $113,500,000.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  $109,800,000,  which  includes  $2.- 
800,000  for  the  construction  of  coastal  re- 
search vessels. 

3.  For  National  Research  Centers,  the 
House,  the  Senate  and  the  conferees  ap- 
proved the  Foundation  request  for  $60,200,- 
000. 

4.  For  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs 
the  Foundation  requested  $79300,000.  The 
House  authorized  $60,000,000  and  the  Senate 
authorized  $81,000,000.  The  conferees  agreed 
on  $70,500,000. 

5.  &  6.  For  Science  Education  Improve- 
ment the  Foundation  requested  $50,000,000. 
The  House  authorized  $39,800,000  for  Science 
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Education    Innovation    and    $34, 
Science  Education  Support;   the 
thori2ad    $70,000,000   for   Science 
Improvement    and    $15,000,000 
tlonal  Support.  The  conferees  a^ 
800,000    for    Science    Education 
and  $35,300,000  for  Science 
port.  No  funds  are  recommended 
ferees  for  Institutional  Support 

7.  For     Graduate     Student    Si 
Foundation  requested  $14,800,000 
authorized  $15,800,000   and   the  i 
thorized    $17,000,000.    The    confer 
on  $16,400,000. 

8.  For  Science   Information   Act  I 
Foundation  requested  $6,000,000. 
authorized    $6,200,000    and    tnc  '^ 
thorized  $7,000,000.  The  conferees 
$6,600,000. 

9.  For  International  Cooperativ 
the  House,  the  Senate  and  the  co 
proved  the  Foundation  request 
000. 

10.  For     Intergovernmental     Sc 
R&D   Incentives   the   Foundation 
$3,000,000.  The  House  authorized 
and  the  Senate  authorized  $i2.i 
conferees  agreed  on  $10,000,000. 

11.  For   National   R&D   Assess) 
ning  and  Policy  Studies.  Science  .' 
tivitles.  and  Ethical  and  Human 
plications   of   Science    and 
Foundation  requested  $9,600,000 
approved  $9,200,000  for  Science  ._, 
Policy  and  Advisory  Activities  am  I 
for  Ethical  and  Human  Value  In 
of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
proved  the  budget  request  and  an 
$1,500,000  for  Ethical  and  Human 
plications  of   Science   and 
conferees  agreed  on   $11,100,000  . 
Assessment.   Policy  and   Advisory 
including  the  additional  $1,500,000 
cal   and  Human  Value  ImpUcatio 
ence  and  Technology. 

12.  For  Program   Development  _. 
agement.  the  House,  the  Senate,  an  1 
ferees  approved  the  Foundation 
$41,700,000. 

SECTION   2 — FUNDING  LEVELS  AND  I*OCRAMS 

Section  2(c) — Obligation  min  Ima 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  included 
minimum   obligation   levels  for   ilje  follow- 
ing program  activities: 

( 1 1    Science   Education 
800.000. 

(2)  Science  Education   Support 
000.    which   Included   five   sub- 
tions.  The  latter  were  $3,000,000 
graduate  Research   Participation 
for  Secondary  School  Student 
ects,  and  $2,000,000  for  Science 
lowshlps,   and   $18,000,000   for 
eluding  $3,500,000  for  two-year  __ 

(3)  Graduate  Student  Support.  . 

( 4 )  Intergovernmental   Science 
$6,000,000. 

(5)  Research  Applied   to  Nationkl 
$23,000,000  for  Applied  Social  Res^ch 
for  Policy  Sciences  Research;  and 
for  Fire  Research. 

The  Senate  Included  minimum  dbligatlon 
levels  for  the  following: 

(1)  Institutional   Improvements  for   Sci- 
ence. $15,000,000. 

(2)  Science      Education      Imp^vement, 
$70,000,000,    which    included    two 
limitations.   The   latter    were   $9 
Ethnic  Minorities  and  Women  In 
$21,900,000    for    Elementary    and 
School  Programs. 

(3)  Intergovernmental    Science  IProgram, 
$10,000,000. 

(4)  Science       Information       Activities, 
$7,000,000. 

(6)  Research  Applied   to  National 
$25,000,000  for  environmental 
eluding  $5,500,000  for  earthquake 
Ing. 

(6)  Ethical  and  Human  Value  Implications 
of  Science  and  Technology,  $1,600,00 
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(7)  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs — 
not  less  than  10 '^^i,  of  such  funds  shall  be  e.\- 
pended  to  small  business  concerns. 

The  Conferees  agreed  to  the  following 
minimum  obligations  levels: 

(1)  Science  Education  Innovation,  $39.- 
800,000  floor. 

(2)  Science  Education  Support — .$35,- 
300,000  floor  with  subflaors  including 
$3,000,000  floor  for  Undergradjate  Research 
Participation.  $2500.000  floor  for  Secondary 
S?hool  Student  Science  Projects,  $2,000,000 
Science  Faculty  Fellowships.  $15,000,000 
floor  for  CAUSE  (Including  $3,5C0,000  floor 
for  two-year  institutions).  $5,000,000  for 
RIAS  and  $7,000,000  floor  for  Ethnic 
Minorities  anci  Women  in  Science  (includ- 
ing $1,600,000  to  develop  and  test  methods 
of  increasing  the  flow  of  women  into  science 
careers).  Tlie  Conferees  expect  that  the 
iiicrease  in  t^e  Ethnic  Minorities  and  Women 
in  Scien-c  program,  together  with  carryover 
r.iiids  from  fiscal  year  1975,  will  enable  the 
t'oundation  to  increase  funding  of  programs 
for  cthiiic  minorit.es  and  to  conduct  more 
elective  programs  to  euco'.:ra;e  women  tj 
enter  careers  in  science  and  t,.>clinolo.\v. 

(3)  Graduate  Student  Support.  $16,- 
400.000  floor. 

(4)  Science  Information  Activities,  $6,600.- 
000  floor. 

(5)  Research  Applied  to  National  Need.';— 
$25,000,000  floor  for  environmental  research 
including  $5,500,000  floor  for  earthquako  en- 
gineering; $23,000,000  floor  for  Applied  So- 
cial Research  and  for  Policy  Sciences  Re- 
search, with  the  proviso  that  such  research 
should  not  .substantially  duplicate  other  fed- 
erally func'ed  research;  and  not  lers  than 
7.6'.  of  available  funds  to  be  expended  to 
small  business  concerns.  The  Conferees  also 
agreed  that  the  Foundation  should  make  an 
effort  to  expend  up  to  10  V,  to  small  busl- 
ne'is  concerns  and  indicated  that  for  fiscal 
year  1977  a  set-aside  at  that  level  should  be 
considered:  and  $1,000,000  floor  for  fire  re- 
search with  a  proviso  authorizing  the  trans- 
fer of  the  NSF,  RANN  Fire  Research  program 
to  the  Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  The  Fire  Research  Cen- 
ter was  established  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  as  a 
focus  for  fire  related  research  separate  from 
the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Administration,  and  the  conferees  agreed 
that  the  NSF/ RANN  fire  research  program 
should  be  transferred  to  this  Center. 

(6)  Intergovernmental  Science  Program, 
$8,000,000  floor. 

(7)  Ethical  and  Human  Value  Implica- 
tions of  Science  and  Technology,  $1,500,000. 

Section  2(b)  Instructional  Materials 

The  House  bill  Included  a  section  provid- 
ing that  instructional  science  curriculum 
materials  developed  under  grants  from  the 
NSF  must  be  made  available  for  inspection 
in  local  school  districts  to  the  parents  of 
children  using  such  materials.  The  Senate 
bill  Include  no  comparable  provision. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  concluded 
that  this  provision  confirms  the  principle 
parental  access,  at  the  local  level  to  teaching 
materials  used  by  their  children.  To  insure 
that  the  provision  will  be  most  useful  in 
practice  the  section  was  rewritten  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  Insure  the  Incorporation  of  an 
appropriate  clause  In  aU  future  awards.  For 
awards  made  in  the  past  the  NSF  Director 
is  requested  to  include  the  appropriate  clause 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

Section  3(c)  Graduate  and  Postgraduate 
Training  and  Research 

The  conferees  agreed  that  graduate  and 
postgraduate  training  and  research  programs 
at  educational  institutions  require  continued 
assistance  from  the  Foundation.  Concern 
was  expressed,  however,  that  In  the  past  such 
assistance,  under  the  Institutional  Improve- 
ment for  Science  program  was  based  on 
formula  grants  rather  than  on  a  demonstra- 
tion of  need,  and  that  institutions  were  not 


requned  to  submit,  prior  fo  the  award  of  a 
grant,  a  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  grant  would  be  used. 

The  program  of  Research  Initiation  And 
Support  (RIAS)  is  designed  to  meet  those 
concerns  and  to  make  available  to  educa- 
tio  ?al  institutions  funds  to  suppcrt  explora- 
tory research  by  young  scientists,  and  for  the 
acqul.-.itlon  of  instruments,  equipment  and 
facilities  for  research  and  training.  Funding 
under  RIAS  will  also  be  available  for  pra- 
gram.s  and  activities  to  meet  departmental, 
inter-departmental,  and  institution-wide 
training  and  research  needs,  or  for  a  com- 
bination thereof. 

A  minimum  obligation  level  of  $5,000,000 
for  RIAS  is  included  in  the  bill,  and  the 
conferees  expect  that  c.rryover  funds  avail- 
able for  Science  Education  Support  will  be 
used  to  fund  this  program,  and  that  grants 
will  be  awarded  on  a  ccmnetitl-e  basis. 

Section  2{d)  Undergraduate  Science  Prof/r  ^m 
(CAUSE) 

The  Hou.sc  bill  includes  a  section  which 
would  establish  a  new  Coniprehe  isive  As- 
sistance to  Undergraduate  Education 
iCAUSE)  projram.  The  Senate  bill  iacluUed 
no  romparable  provision. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  reviewed  the 
purpose  of  this  program  and  its  potential 
role  within  the  over-all  NSF  science  educa- 
tion program.  CAUSE  was  propo-ed  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  undergraduate  science 
educntion  and  is  intended  to  incorporate 
the  best  features  of  the  highly  successful 
College  Science  Improvement  (COSIP)  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  NSF.  Both  on  its 
merit  and  as  part  of  the  compromise  on  the 
grant  review  provision  the  Committee  of 
Conference  concluded  that  CAUSE  should  be 
included  in  the  proposed  bill.  However,  the 
minimum  obligation  level  was  reduced  from 
$18.0  million  to  $15.0  million.  The  separate 
rainlinum  obligation  level  of  $3.5  million 
for  two-year  institutions  was  retained. 
Section  2(e)  Definitions 

The  House  bill  Included  a  section  defining 
the  scope  of  the  two  new  line  items  "Science 
Education  Innovation"  and  "Science  Educa- 
tion Support".  The  Senate  bill  did  not  in- 
clude a  corresponding  provision. 

The  Committee  of  Conference,  having  ac- 
cepted the  division  of  the  former  "Science 
Euucation  Improvement"  line  item  into  these 
two  new  line  items,  recommends  the  incorpor- 
ation of  these  two  definitions  into  the  bill. 

SECTION      3 SCIENCE     FOR     CITIZENS      PROCBAM 

PLAN 

The  Senate  bill  includes  a  section  which 
would  establish  a  Science  for  Citizens  Pro- 
gram. The  House  bill  did  not  include  a 
similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  include  a  section 
directing  the  Foundation  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  a  Science  for  Citizens  Program. 
This  plan  Is  to  be  prepared  with  full  public 
participation  including:  concerned  citizens 
groups;  educational  institutions;  scientific 
societies;  individuals  and  groups  with  ex- 
pertise, experience  or  Interest  in  improving 
the  access  of  citizens  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information;  and  Individuals  and 
groups  ^ith  expertise,  experience  or  interest 
in  improving  the  participation  of  scientists 
in  public  policy  debates. 

The  Conferees  expect  that  a  number  of 
public  seminars  and  workshops  will  be  held 
during  the  development  cf  the  comprehen- 
sive plan,  and  that  annoinicements  of  these 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  at  least  30 
sessions  will  be  widely  publicized,  including 
days  prior  to  such  sessions. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  plan  will 
be  completed  within  six  months  and  that 
it  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  Inclusion 
of  a  Science  for  Citizens  Program  In  the 
Foundation's  fiscal  year  1976  budget. 

SECTION    4 PtTBLIC    PARTICIPATION    PLAN 

The  Senate  bUl  included  a  section  directing 
the  Foundation  to  prepare  a  plan  to  facilitate 
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the  participation  of  members  of  the  public 
in  the  formulation,  development  and  conduct 
of  the  Foundation's  programs,  policies  and 
priorities.  The  House  bill  did  not  include  a 
similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  Senate 
provision  specifying  that  the  plan  will  re- 
sult in  Improved  understanding  by  the  public 
of  the  Foundation's  science  education  and 
research  programs,  and  in  Improved  access 
by  the  public  to  information  concerning 
those  programs.  The  provision  also  stipu- 
lates that  the  plan  will  result  in  improved 
public  participation  In  the  formulation  of 
the  Foimdation's  programs,  policies  and 
priorities. 

SECTION  E — COOSDINATION  OF  EKERGY  RESEARCH 

The  House  bill  Includes  a  section  providing 
that  energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  NSF  under  the 
RANN  program  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration. The  Senate  bill  includes  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  recommends 
the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

SrCTION  6 ALAN  T.  WATERMAN  AWARD 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  section  provid- 
ing for  the  award  of  the  Alan  T.  Waterman 
Award  for  research  or  advanced  study  in  the 
sciences.  The  House  bill  did  not  include  a 
corresponding  provision. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed  to 
Include  this  section,  which  is  intended  to 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  number  of  awards 
to  be  made  annually  was  reduced  from  three 
to  one. 

SECTION   7 — REPRESENTATION   LIMirATION 

Section  7  is  Identical  to  section  3  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  7  of  the  Senate  bill. 

SECTION  8 FOR    IGN  CTTORENCIES  LIMWATION 

Section  8  is  Identical  to  section  4  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  6  of  the  Senate  bill. 

SECTION    E AP.-'nOPRl^TIONS  AV.MLAPILITY 

Section  9  Is  Identical  to  section  5  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  8  of  the  Senate  bill. 

SECTION   10 LIMIT  ON  TRANSFER  OF  FVNDS 

Section  10  Is  Identical  to  section  6  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  9  of  the  Senate  bill. 

SECTION    11 FULLY    AND   CURHENTLY   INFORMED 

CLAUSE 

Section  11  is  identical  to  section  7  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  10  ol  the  Senate  bill. 

SECTION    :i TITLE  OP  ACT 

Section  12  is  identical  to  section  8  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  11  of  the  Senate  bill. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  PROPOSALS 

The  House  bill  Includes  a  section  provid- 
ing for  Congressional  review  and  approval 
of  individual  research  awards.  The  Senate 
blU  includes  no  comparable  provision.  Under 
this  provision  In  the  House  bill  the  NSF 
would  submit  every  30  days  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Jurisdiction  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  a  list  of  grants  which  the  agency 
proposes  to  make.  For  each  such  proposed 
grant  all  facts  and  considerations  bearing  on 
the  agency's  decision  to  recommend  the 
award  would  be  submitted.  Either  House  of 
the  Congress  could  disapprove  one  or  more 
grants  on  this  list  by  simple  resolution.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  30  days  the  NSF  would  be 
free  to  award  the  remaining  grants  on  the 
list. 

The  Conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
presented  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  in- 
clusion of  this  section  In  the  House  bUl.  The 
chief  reason  was  that  in  the  past  the  NSF  had 
awarded  grants,  some  of  which  did  not  appear 
to  promise  a  significant  return  in  scientific 
knowledge  when  measured  against  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer,  and  some  carrying  grant 
titles  which  did  not  make  clear  the  need 
for  the  proposed  research. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  considered 
several  possible  compromise  versions  of  this 
provision  for  inclusion  In  the  bill.  The  con- 


ferees place  the  utmost  Importance  on  the 
effective  vise  of  Federal  research  funds  and  on 
Insuring  that  the  Federal  government  re- 
ceives a  full  return  on  Its  Investment  of  tax 
dollars  in  research — a  matter  of  particular 
tirgency  at  a  time  of  severe  fiscal  restraint. 
The  conferees  concluded  that  the  role  of  the 
Congress  must  be  to  set  policy  and  priorities 
and  to  conduct  careful  oversight,  rather  than 
to  be  involved  in  the  day-to-day  execution 
and  administration  of  that. policy.  They  de- 
cided that  any  version  of  this  section  provid- 
ing for  Congressional  Review  of  all  proposed 
NSF  grants  would  Involve  the  Congress  in  a 
function  which  is  properly  the  function  ot 
the  NSF  and  the  National  Science  Board. 

Furthermore,  and  most  significantly.  Con- 
gressional review  of  research  proposals  would 
require  members  of  Congress  to  make  judg- 
ments about  research  activities  at  the  many 
frontiers  of  modern  science,  from  astronomy 
to  zoology,  which  the  members,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  In  no  way  equipped  to  make. 
Following  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
several  alternatives  for  resolving  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Hotise  and  Senate  bills  on 
this  question  the  Committee  of  Conference 
has  decided  to  recommend  a  bill  which  does 
not  include  a  grant  review  provision.  The 
Conferees  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
this  recommendation  does  not  reflect  any 
lack  of  strong  interest  in  the  specific  research 
activities  supported  by  the  NSF.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  urges  the  two  Com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction  to  coutlniie  and.  if 
necessary,  to  Intensify  their  oversight  over 
all  aspects  of  the  NSF  program  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  grant  review  and  award 
process.  The  Conferees  suggest  that  particu- 
lar attention  might  well  be  directed  to  the 
question  of  using  grant  titles  which  reflect 
the  broader  Intent  and  possible  payoff  of 
each  research  grant.  The  Committee  of  Con- 
fei-ence  notes  that  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  this  bill  include  identical 
provisions  directing  the  NSF  to  keep  the 
two  Committees  of  jurisdiction  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  with  respect  to  all  activities 
of  th?  agency.  This  provision  Is  designed 
not  only  to  give  the  Congress  early  warning 
of  developments  affecting  current  and  fu- 
ture policies,  but  it  also  permits  the  two 
committees  to  explore  in  detail  how  Congies- 
sional  policies  are  carried  out.  Furthermore, 
the  Conferees  note  that  they  are  recom- 
mending the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a  pro- 
vision from  the  Senate  bill  which  directs 
the  Foundation  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  how  members  of  the  public  may 
participate  In  the  formulation,  development, 
and  conduct  of  NSP's  program,  policy  devel- 
opment, and  priority  setting. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  did  Include 
in  the  bill  a  group  of  provisions  which.  If 
enacted,  would  significantly  restructure 
NSF's  Science  Education  program.  These  pro- 
visions were,  for  the  most  part,  Included  in 
the  House  bill  and  not  In  the  Senate  bill. 
The  thrust  of  these  provisions  Is  that  the 
Foundation's  Science  Education  program 
should  consist  not  only  of  activities  aimed 
at  developing  Improvements  and  innovations 
for  use  in  science  education.  The  Science 
Education  program  should  also  include  sci- 
ence education  activities  providing  for  the 
introduction  of  such  Improvements  and  In- 
novations and  for  the  training  of  students 
and  teachers. 

These  provisions  Include  the  division  of 
the  former  single  "Science  Education  Im- 
provement" line  item  into  two  distinct  line 
items  for  "Science  Education  Innovation" 
and  "Science  Education  Support";  the  in- 
clusion of  appropriate  definitions  for  these 
two  activities;  the  inclusion  of  the  "Compre- 
hensive Assistance  to  Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation" (CAUSE)  program,  based  on  com- 
petitive awards;  the  elimination  of  the  for- 
mer "Institutional  Support  for  Science"  pro- 
gram which  was  included  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  in  which  grants  were  made  on  a  formula 
basis,   and   Its  replacement  with  a  similar 


program  In  which  grants  would  be  awarded 
on  a  competitive  basis  and  w^hlch  would  be 
entitled  "Research  Initiation  and  Support" 
(RIAS)  program;  the  section  providing  that 
parents  shall  have  access  to  NSF-developed 
curriculum  materials  in  which  their  children 
are  engaged;  t.he  elimination  of  the  $21.9 
million  obligation  minimum  lor  "Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Programs"  from  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  iiirlusiou  of  the  three 
obligations  minimal  for  "Undergraduate  Re- 
search Projects  ($3.0  nnillon).  "Secondary 
School  Science  Projects"  (.$2.5  million),  and 
"Science  Faculty  Fellowships"  ($2.0  mlllionj. 

Ol  TN  Tfague. 

J.  W.  Symington, 

Don  Fuqua. 

Walter  Flowers, 

Mike  McCormack, 

c.  a.  mosheb, 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

Edward    M.    Kennedy, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Tom  Eagleton. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Paul  Laxalt. 

Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Dick  Schweik^r, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6674. 
AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
ACTIVE  DUTY,  RESERVE,  AND  CI- 
VILIAN PERSONNEL  SITIENGTH 
LEVELS,  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6674 > 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
othar  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
of  the  committee  of  conference  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ihc  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  oi  July  26, 
1975.) 

Ml-.  PRICE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference report  has  been  printed  and 
available  to  the  Members,  and  is  avail- 
able in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Saturday,  July  26,  1975,  at  pages  25173- 
25193,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  the  further  reading  of  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
recognizes  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Price!  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  report  that  on  July   25, 
conferees  reached  a  resolutior 
ences  with  our  Senate 
H.R.   6674 — a  bill  providing 
tion  for  appropriations  for 
ment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  yea 
the     fiscal     transitional     per 
months  immediately  thereafter 

The  conference  was  a  long 
cult  one.  It  consisted  of  18 
ings  in  which  every  facet  of 
ences   between   the   House   a 
versions    of    this    important 
were  thoroughly  discussed. 

A   conference   attempting 
differences      results      in 
Neither  side  gets  entirely  what 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  that 
recommended  to  you  by  your 
fairly  represents  the  views  of 

The  conference  report  whic 
printed  in  the  Record  since 
July  26,  outlines  in  very  spe(Jifi 
the  actions  taken  by  your 
believe   that  a   reading   of 
ence  report  and  joint  explana^or 
ment  of  the  committee  on 
which  consists  of  73  printed 
answer  any  question  that  the 
may  have.  Therefore,  I  do  rn 
to  attempt  to  discuss  in  detai 
vidual  actions  of  the  confereh 
ever,    let   me    briefly — for   the 
sununarize  in  broad  terms 
taken  by  your  conferees  . 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  authorized 
000.  The  conferees  reduced  thi ; 
almost  $800  million.  The  new 
tion  is  $25,763,383,000.  I  might 
that   this  figure   is 
billion  less  than  was  reques 
President  in  his  budget  for 
grams.  A  similar  substantial 
was  made  in  the  authorizati(in 
transition  period. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
thorlzations,  the  conferees 
lowing  major  actions: 

Approved  reductions  of  23.1 
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Procurement: 
Aircraft: 

Army 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


SubtoUL... 
Pioc'jrcntenl: 
Aircraft: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  CMps. 
Air  Foiee 


Subtotal. 
Naval  vessels. . 
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The  Chair  vilian  personnel  and  9,000  in  military 
frqm  Illinois  active-duty  persoiuiel — to  be  allocated 
among  the  military  departments  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Agreed  on  a 
strength  total  of  219,000  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  106,000  for  the  Navy  Re- 
serve. The  House  had  approved  226,000 
and  112,000,  respectively;  the  Senate 
had  approved  212,000  and  92.000  re- 
spectively. 

Approved  admission  of  women  to  the 
service  academies  beginning  in  1976. 

Adopted  a  Senate  amendment  to  cor- 
rect  the  military  retired  pay  "inversion" 
problem  by  assuring  that  military  per- 
sonnel will  not  receive  less  retired  pay 
than  if  they  had  retired  at  an  earlier 
date.  ' 

Agreed  to  delete  the  DLGN-42- nu- 
clear-powered frigate— but  approved  $60 
million  for  long-lead  items  for  the  nu- 
clear strike  cruiser.  Both  items  had  been 
in  the  House  bill  and  both  had  been 
denied  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Agreed  to  a  total  authorization  for  the 
B-l  bomber  of  $887  million  compared  to 
$948  5  million  approved  by  the  House 
and  $$726.2  million  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  total  agreed  on  includes  $87 
million  in  long-lead  procurement  au- 
thorization, but  language  in  the  report 
makes  clear  tliat  actual  production  for 
the  B-l  cannot  begin  until  specifically 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

Adopted  a  modified  Senate  provision 
imposing  sanctions  on  corporations 
which  discriminate  against  the  military 
services  in  supplying  petroleum. 

Adopted  a  Senate  amendment  extend- 
ing the  authority  for  credit  sales  to 
Isiael. 

Approved  an  authorization  for  six  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system — 
AWACS — aircraft  but  reduced  total  au- 
thorization by  $50  million,  to  $380.5 
million. 

Approved  $6.8  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $2.9  million  in  fiscal  year  197T 
for  research  and  development  in  binary 
gas  weapons  but  prohibited  production 
for  all  binary  chemical  munitions  unless 
dollar  au-  the  President  certifies  such  is  essential 
the  fol-     to  the  national  interests. 

Deleted  a  $115  million  authorization 
(00  in  ci-     for  A-7D  aircraft  which  had  been  added 
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by  the  House  but  not  requested  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  partic- 
ipated in  this  conference.  Despite  the 
long  find  often  frustrated  meetings  held 
uith  our  Senate  counterparts,  our  Mem- 
bers were  most  diligent  in  their  attend- 
ance and  in  their  participation,  repre- 
senting both  the  majority  and  minority 
parties. 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
exnress  my  appreciation  for  the  cour- 
tesies extended  to  us  by  our  Senate 
counterparts.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
often  found  ourselves  in  total  disagree- 
ment on  many  subjects,  v.e  nonetheless 
were  able  to  discuss  them  with  dignity 
and  couitesy— and  for  that  I  am  very 
grateful. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  attempt  to  an- 
.sucr  any  questions  that  any  Member 
may  have  regarding  this  conference  re- 
port and  I  therefore  recommend  its  ap- 
pioval  by  this  body. 

SUMMARY    CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6674 
(Thousands  of  dollars) 
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1976 


House  for 
,545,023.- 
figure  by 
uthoriza- 
point  out 
approximately   $2.5 
by  the 
Ihese  pro- 
reduction 
for  the 


tock 


Title  I  (procuiement): 

Request 18,081,000 

House 16,878,650 

nenalo 15,325,100 

Conference 16,090, 100 

T.tio  II  (ROT.  &  E): 

Request 10,181,388 

House       9,660,373 

Senate  _ ._.  9,687,435 

Contetcnce .  9,673,283 

Tolaltitlel  and  II: 

Request .  28,262,388 

House 26,545,023 

Senate 25,012,535 

Conference 25,763,383 


197T 


3, 180, 800 
2,  965,  400 
2,  832,  200 
2,881,100 

2,682,973 
2.  508,  683 
2,  439, 597 
2,  473,  621 

5,  867.  737 
5,474,J)17 
5,271,798 
5, 354, 723 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  AUTH0RI2ATI0N  AND  CONFERENCE 


House 


Senate 


1976 


197T 


1976 


197T 


Title  I  . 
Title  II 


Total. 


788,550      -84,300    +765,000    +48,900 
.     +12,910      -34,994      -14,152    +34,025 

.  -775,640    -119,294    +750,848    -82,925 


Request 
1976 


House 


197T 
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59,400 

600.100 

1,087,100 


1976 
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3,  056, 600 
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197T 
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Conference 
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1976 


197T 
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Request 


Hous« 


Senate 


Conference 


1976 


197T 


1976 


197T 


1976 


197T 


1976 


1971 


Torpedoes:  Navy 197.400  19,  WO  197,400  19,?00  189,500  19.200  189,500  19,200 

Other  weapons: 

Army 74,300  9,700  74,300  9,700  74,300  9,700  74,300  9.700 

Navy... 26,300  4,400  26,300  4,400  17,700  1,400  17,700  1,400 

Marine  Corps 100 100 100 100 

Subtotal 100,700  14,100  100.700  14,100  92,100  11,100  92,100 11,100 

Total  procurement  TiOe  I 18,081.000  3.180.800  16.878,650  2.965^400  15,^5.100  2,832,200  16,090.100  2,881100 

R.O.T.  ft  E.: 

Army 2,181,700  585,600  2,049,228  535,017  2,016.593  491,214  2.028,933  513,326 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps '3,470,188  1.903,837  3,268,661  849,730  3,368,802  '851,363  3,318.649  849,746 

AirForce 3.903,200  1,034,000  3,760,691  982.677  3,707,840  946,621  3.737.001  965,783 

Defense  agencies 597,800  152,700  556,793  137,793  565,700  143.600  563.700  139,768 

Test  and  evaluations 28,500  6,800  25.000  3,400  28,500  6.800  25.000  5,000 

Total  R.O.T.  &  E..  Title  II ■  10, 181, 388  >  2, 682. 937  9,666.373  2,508,617  9,687,435  2, 439, 598  9,673,283  2.473.623 

Total  procurement  and  R.O.T.  S  E i  28, 262, 388  i  5, 867, 737  26. 545, 023  5.474,017  25, 012, 535  5, 271, 798  25, 763, 383  5, 354, 723 


1  Includes  ^,488,000  (fiscal  year  1976)  and  $37,000  (fiscal  year  197T)  currency  program. 

Request 

House 

Senate 

Conference 

1976                    197T 

1976 

197T 

1976 

197T 

1976 

197T 

Title  III,  active  forces:  • 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

AirForce 

Title  IV,  Reserve  forces: ' 

Army  National  Guard , 

Army  Reserve 

Naval  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Air  National  Guard 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Coast  Guard  Reserve , 

Tit.e  V,  civilian  personnel:  > ' 

Direct  hire  civilians , 

Indirect  hire  civilians , 

Title  VI,  military  training  student  toads:' 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

AirForce 

Army  National  Guard 

Army  Reserve 

Naval  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Air  National  Guard 

AirForce  Reserve 


785.000 
528,  651 
196.  303 
590,  000 

400,000 
212,400 
93, 972 
32,  481 
94,879 
51,789 
11,700 

985.000 

96,300 
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51, 225 

9.788 

7,359 

1,661 
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1,952 

810 


793,000 
535,860 
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400,000 
212.  400 
92.000 
33,013 
94,543 
53,642 
11,700 

991,441 

96,000 

75.185 

70.  571 

26.788 

52.280 

9.481 

5,518 

2,106 

4,088 

2,180 

836 


785,000 
528.651 
196,498 
59a  000 

400,000 
226,000 
112,000 
32,481 
94,879 
51,789 
11,700 

985,000 

(698, 338) 

96,000 

m 
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(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(«) 
(•) 
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793,000 
535, 860 
590,000 
590,000 

400,000 
226,000 
112,000 
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53,642 
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(706, 313) 
96,000  . 


779, 300 
524, 100 
195,900 
582,400 

400,000 
212.400 
92.000 
32,900 
94,600 
53,200 
11,700 

945,000 


787,300 
531,300 
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400.000 
212,400 
92,000 
33.300 
94,500 
93,700 
11,700 

951, 441 
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P) 
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219,000 
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400,000 
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'  The  Senate  figures  were  18.300  less  than  House  overall. 

>  The  OOD  request  for  each  period  less  a  9,000  reduction  to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

*  The  Senate  authorized  end  strengths  for  the  Reserves;  all  other  figures  are  average  strengths. 

« The  House  excluded  employees  of  industrially-funded  activities;  therefore  direct  hire  civilians 
would  be  698.338  and  706,313.  The  House  also  authorized  indirect-hire  civilians  for  the  first  time. 

» The  Senate  reduced  the  DOO  request  for  diiect  hire  civilians  by  40,000. 

'No  exclusion  for  industrial  fund  employees.  Included  indirect  hire  employees  in  the  overall 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  6674. 

Senator  Stennis,  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee,  said  that  this 
year's  procurement  authorization  bill  has 
been  given  the  closest  and  most  thorough 
examination  ever  received  by  any  de- 
fense bill.  While  my  experience  does  not 
go  back  as  far  as  the  Senator's,  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

Your  conferees  met  more  than  20 
times.  We  had  more  than  a  himdred  dif- 
ferences to  compromise,  several  of  which 
were  extremely  hard  compromises.  As  a 
result  of  our  work,  we  have  a  bill  which 
IS  much  closer  to  the  House  position  than 
that  of  the  other  body — especially  where 
ships  for  tile  Navy  are  concerned. 

The  House  bill  authorized  all  23  ships 
requested,  while  the  Senate  authorized 
only  17.  Also,  the  Senate  bill  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  resulted  in  the  cancel- 
iatlon  of  four  PHM'a  which  were  au- 


ligure.  Reduced  the  DOD  request  by  23,000  to  be  allocated  by  Secretary  of  Defense  resulting  in 
final  figures  of  1,058,000  and  1,064.441.  * 

'  The  Senate  also  provides  for  adjustment  of  loads  according  to  raduction  In  manpower  in 
previous  titles. 

>  Same  as  DOD  request 

•  Same  as  DOD  request  Also  provides  for  adjustment  of  loads  according  to  reductions  in  man- 
power in  previous  titles. 


thorized  last  year — a  total  loss  of  10 
ships. 

The  conferees,  however,  have  agreed 
to  authorize  22  ships  and  to  authorize 
long-leadtime  Items  for  a  new  nuclear- 
powered  strike  cruiser.  These  long-lead- 
time  items  consist  of  components  for 
that  ship's  nuclear  powerplant  which  re- 
quire up  to  3  or  4  years  for  manufacture. 
We  expect  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
request  the  remainder  of  the  funding  for 
the  nuclear  strike  cruiser  in  the  fiscal 
year  1977  budget  request. 

I  was  most  disappointed  that  we  could 
not  get  the  Senate  conferees  to  agree 
to  authorize  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
for  the  DLGN-42,  the  nuclear-powered- 
gulded-missile  frigate.  This  Is  a  ship 
which  the  Navy  badly  needs.  It  was  the 
most  capable  ship  requested  this  year. 
Also,  this  ship  was  under  a  priced  option 
and  could  have  been  built  at  a  consider- 
able savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

Unfortunately,  after  many  days  of 
argument,  it  was  clear  that  there  could 
be  no  authorization  bill  this  year  if  the 
House  confei-ees  insisted  on  funding  the 


DLGN-42.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  Senate  agreed  to  make  a  beginning 
on  an  even  more  capable  ship,  the  strike 
cruiser,  the  House  conferees  very  reluc- 
tantly receded  on  this  ship. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  22  ships  au- 
thorized in  the  conference  report  will 
not  add  to  the  net  overall  numbers  of 
active  ships  in  our  fleet.  As  many,  or 
more  ships  will  have  to  be  retired  be- 
cause of  age  by  the  time  these  ships  are 
delivered. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  these  22 
ships  will  not  materially  add  to  the 
offensive  or  defensive  striking  power  of 
our  Navy.  Three  of  the  22  ships  are  fleet 
tu?s,  2  are  fleet  oll2rs.  2  are  destroyer 
tenders,  and  2  are  small  patrol  hydrofoil 
missile  ships,  as  yet  imtried.  Ten  ships 
are  low-mix  patrol  frigates  with  limited 
ASW  capability  and  very  limited  air  de- 
fense capability.  This  leaves  only  one  Tri- 
dent and  two  nuclear  attack  submarines. 

Unless  the  Navy  shipbuilding  program 
increases  to  30  or  35  ships  per  year,  the 
Navy  cannot  expand  in  the  numbers 
needed   to   achieve   the   600-ship   fleet 
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which  the  CNO  considers  necessary  I 
hope  that  the  1977  budget  wil  1  reflect  this 
need  to  increase  not  oruy  t  ae  numbers 
but  the  capability  of  our  sh  ps  to  flght, 
win,  and  survive  battles. 

Another  area  addressed  in  this  confer- 
ence report  is  the  AEGIS  air  defense 
system.  While  the  language  c  ontaJned  in 
the  report  is  not  as  strong  as  I  would 
have  liked  it,  it  does  direct  tt  e  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  tell  lis  what  he  plans  to  do 
with  the  AEGIS  system.  Certainly,  I 
would  expect  it  to  be  placed  on  the  new 
strike  cruiser,  but  we  should  not  have 
to  wait  all  those  years  before  introducing 
this  valuable  asset  into  the  leet.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Naw  and  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  should  do  everything  possible 
to  install  AEGIS  on  an  existing  nuclear 
ship  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  the  conference  repcrt  does  rot 
contain  evervthlng  that  I  had  hoped 
for,  it  Is  a  reasonable  comrromise  and 
Is  deserving  of  support. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  :  yield  such 
time  as  he  ma^  consume  to  thi  i  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Kazen)  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  position  on  the  nimiber  of 
clvlEan  persormel  In  this  bill.  The  Senate 
had  cut  approx'mately  40,(  00  civilian 
personnel.  The  House  did  not  cut  any 
from  the  budget  request.  But  this  report 
shows  that  the  conferees  ag-ced  to  cut 
about  23.000  jobs. 

If  there  were  any  way  I  could  vote 
against  this  one  segment  of  the  bill,  I 
would.  I  firmly  believe  that  w  e  are  doing 
the  wrong  thing  to  cut  clvilia:  i  personnel 
In  the  Defense  Department  at  this  time, 
when  we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  create  jobs  and  additions:  billions  of 
dollars  on  unemployment  coi  ipensation. 
We  are  wasting  dollars  alrea  Jy  spent  to 
Insure  a  force  of  well-tr?ined  people  that 
the  Defense  Department  urg:ntly  needs 
if  it  Is  to  accomplish  its  mlssic  n  fully. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  disapproval  of  this  p.^rticular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  although  I  un  for  the 
other  titles  of  the  conference  report  be- 
cause I  believe  our  national  c  efense  and 
security  demand  their  passage . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speal  er,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speal^r,  I  rise  In 
order  to  concur  with  what  tha  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazes)  has  said.  I  agree 
with  him  wholeiieartedly. 

The  conference  report  on  tl  lis  bill  con- 
tains many  wortliy  provision  i,  and  I  re- 
gret having  to  vote  against  tha  report. 
After  all,  I  believe  in  a  strong  defense. 
But  It  is  i^ecause  I  do  believe  in  a  strong 
defense  that  I  am  voting  against  this 
conference  report. 

A  strong  defense  consists  of  much  more 
than  weapons.  It  also  consists  of  the  peo- 
ple who  must  see  that  those  ^  reapons  are 
flt  to  use,  that  they  can  te  deployed 
where  they  are  needed,  and  that  they 
are  properly  managed. 

This  bin  cans  for  a  reductii  \n  of  23,000 
positions  in  the  Defense  E  apartment. 
"Hiat  is  twice  the  number  ol  employees 
that  the  admliilstratlon  Itse  f  Intended 
to  cut— a  number  of  reductic  ns  that  al- 
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ready  has  caused  the  Air  Force  and  other 
services  to  institute  reductions  that  can 
hardly  be  afforded.  Moreover,  even 
though  the  Industrial  fund  employees 
are  exempted  from  the  manpower  ceil- 
ings, this  only  complicates  the  problem 
for  the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  biggest  military  installation  in  my 
area  is  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Under  the 
original  manpower  ceilings  projected  by 
the  administration  and  approved  by  the 
House,  that  installation  stands  to  lose 
10  percent  of  its  persormel  during  the 
next  11  months.  But  If  the  reductions 
imposed  by  this  conference  report  are 
carried  out,  and  fall  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  reductions,  that  instal- 
lation would  lose  one  employee  out  of 
every  five. 

A  large  number  of  personnel  at  Kelly 
are  paid  through  the  industrial  fund  ac- 
tivity, so  they  are  exempt  from  this  man- 
power ceiling.  But  others  are  not.  These 
are  the  people  in  procurement,  ware- 
housing, distribution  and  management 
activities— activities  without  which  in- 
dustrial operations  cannot  survive.  A 
very  large  reducton  in  one  part  of  an  op- 
eration may  mean  that  the  whole  oper- 
ation simply  becomes  impossible. 

The  choice  for  the  field  commander 
gets  very  difficult.  Does  he  try  to  do  the 
impossible?  Or  does  he  try  to  operate  a 
complex  activity  without  decent  sup- 
port, and  hope  for  the  best? 

We  should  know  that  manpower  ceil- 
ings are  meaningless.  Yet  we  persist  in 
imposing  them.  We  know  that  if  a  job 
has  to  be  done,  it  will  be  done — if  not  by 
Government  workers,  then  by  contract 
employees.  It  is  like  prohibiting  depart- 
ments to  buy  automobiles.  If  they  can 
not  buy,  they  lease. 

This  manpoUrer  ceUing  accomplishes 
nothing,  except  to  complicate  necessary 
tasks.  If  the  celling  really  works,  it  will 
make  military  functions  in  some  areas 
impossible,  and  that  Is  simply  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  more  likely  result  is  that  the  ceil- 
ings wUl  Just  increase  the  necessity  of 
contracting  out,  which  costs  the  Govern- 
ment and  taxpayers  more.  We  pay  more, 
and  get  less. 

It  is  time  that  we  eliminated  this  Idnd 
of  arbitrai-y  and  capricious  action.  The 
manpower  ceiling  in  this  bill  does  nothing 
except  gratify  the  ego  of  those  who  want 
to  orate  about  how  many  thousand  jobs 
they  have  eliminated  from  the  Defense 
Establishment.  It  does  nothing  for  the 
Nation's  best  interest,  let  alone  Its  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it 
my  understanding  that  this  conference 
report  is  roughly  a  half  billion  dollars 
less  than  the  House  version? 

Mr.  PRICE.  It  is  $800  million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Less  than  the  House 
version? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  what  was 
accomplished  in  conference  was  an  ad- 
ditional reduction  from  what  the  House 
did.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  genUeman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  those  people 


including  myself  who  were  concerned 
that  the  Inflationary  request  was  too  high 
for  the  Defense  Department  can  be  satis- 
fled  that  the  conferees  did  in  fact  do  a 
good  job  in  trimming  even  a  little  more' 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  Spealter,  I  compliment  the  con- 
ferees for  their  good  job. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
strongly  oppose  funds  for  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Diego  Garcia  military 
facility,  I  support  other  portions  of  the 
military  construction  authorization  biH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  feeling  that  we 
have  made  a  great  mistake  In  allowing 
the  construction  of  the  military  "refuel- 
ing base"  at  Diego  Garcia  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Diego  Garcia  development— 
from  germination  to  full  life,  is  typical 
of  the  way  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  foisted  expensive  projects,  pro- 
grams, and  weapons  systems  on  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  also  an  example  of  how  the 
Congress  has  unintentionally  but  as- 
suredly altered  foreign  policy. 

The  concept  of  "weapons  In  search 
of  a  mission"  applies  to  Diego  Garcia 
just  as  it  has  for  AWACS,  the  B-1,  and 
the  CVN-70  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  Ini- 
tially we  were  told  that  we  needed  a 
simple,  relatively  small  fueling  facility 
for  our  military  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
After  the  Soviets  made  token,  and  ap- 
parently minimal— accordingly  to  first 
hand  observation  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress— efforts  over  a  "base"  in  Somalia, 
the  DOD  leapt  to  action— Justifying  the 
Diego  Garcia  base  as  a  balance  for  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Berbera.  It  seems 
veiy  likely  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  so-called  Soviet  base  was  a  reaction 
to  our  initial  efforts  at  Diego  Garcia. 
Now  we  are  reacting  further  by  justify- 
ing our  larger  Diego  Garcia  develop- 
ment as  a  response  to  the  "threat"  of  the 
Soviet  base.  Despite  this  pattern,  our 
Government  has  never  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  come  to  mutual  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  over  these  new  bases.  Where 
is  ddtente  when  we  need  it? 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard 
further  discussion  during  general  de- 
bate that  the  costs  of  Diego  Garcia,  now 
represented  as  something  less  than  $15 
million,  could  approach  an  actual  level 
of  close  to  $200  million  by  the  time  work 
is  completed. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  create  yet  another  hot  spot  in  the 
world  presently  full  of  hot  spots.  This 
further  example  of  arms  escalation 
should  be  halted  through  appropriate 
bilateral  discussions  with  the  Soviets 
before  each  of  our  Nations  nurture  an 
ai-mament  program  which  is  wasteful 
and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.   6674. 

One  of  the  main  areas  of  dilTerence 
between  the  Bouse  and  ttie  Senate  lies 
in  the  shipbuilding  progrsm.  Hie 
House,  acting  in  line  with  Its  usual  con- 
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cept  of  getting  the  Navy  rebuilt  as  soon 
as  possible,  approved  all  23  ships  re- 
quested by  the  President.  The  Senate 
approved  only  17.  Since  the  Navy  has 
dropped  from  1,000  ships  to  481  in  4 
years  in  order  to  apply  the  savings  and 
operating  funds  to  the  construction  of 
new  ships,  the  House  believes  that  all 
ol  the  ships  should  be  built  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  addition,  the 
House  provided  that  there  should  be 
an  additional  $60  million  for  long-lead- 
time  items  for  the  nuclear-powered 
strike   cruiser. 

Dean  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  in  testimon,v  before  the 
Houi^e  committee,  exhorted  Congress 
to  show  to  the  world  that  we  intend  to 
remain  militarily  strong  after  the 
Southeast  Asia  withdrawal.  He  felt  this 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  wars  of  ad- 
venture by  aggressors  abroad.  He  rec- 
ommended that  we  add  $10  billion  to 
the  bill,  with  the  first  priority  going  to 
the  Navy  to  rebuild  ships. 

The  committee  responded  to  that  urg- 
ing by  the  recommendation  of  $60  mil- 
lion for  the  long-leadtime  items  for 
the  new  nuclear-powered  strike  ci^uiser. 
Tills  ship  will  be  the  most  powerful  sur- 
face combatant  ship  in  tlie  world  ex- 
cept for  our  own  strike  caiTieis.  It  will 
carrj'  the  AEGIS  missile  control  sys- 
tem which  can  spot  and  follow  more 
targets  further  than  any  other  system. 
It  will  have  more  storage  capacity  for 
missiles  in  its  magazines  than  any  other 
sliip.  It  will  carry  the  surface  laimched 
cruise  missile  when  it  is  developed.  The 
nuclear  power  frees  the  cruiser  from  the 
need  for  a  logistics  oiler,  and  lets  it  get 
to  trouble  spots  in  a  hurry  and  return 
without  worrying  about  its  propulsion 
fuel. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  long-lead- 
time  funds  for  tlie  strike  cruiser,  and 
to  build  22  of  the  23  naval  vessels  re- 
quested by  the  President.  We  were  sup- 
ported in  our  request  for  the  long-lead- 
time  funds  for  tlie  strike  cruiser  by  the 
President,  who  sent  over  a  budget 
amendment  requesting  the  inclusion  of 
those  funds  In  the  budget,  during  our 
conference. 

The  one  ship  that  we  did  give  up  was 
tht  nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frig- 
ate, DLGN-42,  tliat  the  Navy  particularly 
needs  and  gieatly  desires.  The  Senate  was 
adamant  in  its  opposition  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  ship.  Since  the  cruiser 
was  a  far  more  powerful  ship  that  was 
being  started  with  this  bill,  and  since  the 
DLGN-42  was  the  last  of  a  line  of  nuclear 
frigates,  the  House  reluctantly  acceded 
to  the  Senate's  position. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  House's  in- 
clusion of  the  budgeted  three  additional 
patrol  frigates  and  two  patrol  hydrofoil 
missile  ships  wliich  the  Senate  had  pre- 
viously deleted.  These  sliips  are  a  part 
of  the  low  cost  nonnuclear  mix  requested 
by  the  Navy  and  approved  by  the  House 
for  adequate  numbers  of  ships.  They  were 
included  by  the  House,  rejected  by  the 
Senate  and  in  the  conference.  They  do 
give  us  numbers  of  ships,  but  their  com- 
bat capability  Is  very  limited.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  almost  no  antiwar  war- 
fare capability. 

In  addition  to  getting  the  ma.1or  part  of 


the  shipbuilding  program  approved,  the 
House  was  also  able  to  get  approval  on 
a  5-year  shipbuilding  program  that  is 
designed  to  minimize  the  ups  and  downs 
in  shipbuilding. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  disappointed  by  the  decision  of  our 
conferees  to  give  in  to  the  Senate  on 
funding  for  procurement  of  the  airborne 
warning  control  system.  The  conference 
report  authorized  $380.5  million  for  pro- 
curement of  six  AWACS  aircraft.  The 
House  authorized  $245.25  million  for  pro- 
curement of  three  AWACS  aircraft. 

The  conferees  gave  in  to  Senate  pres- 
sure to  authorize  production  of  six  air- 
craft on  the  grounds  that  the  Air  Force 
had  provided  new  information  which  in- 
dicated that  six  aircraft  were  less  expen- 
sive than  they  had  thought  and  that 
three  aircraft  were  suddenly  more  expen- 
sive than  they  had  thought.  Although 
this  is  a  convenient  discovery  for  the  Air 
Force  to  have  made  during  the  delibera- 
tions of  our  conferees,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  any  evidence  that  new  cost 
estimates  have  been  completed. 

I  requested  the  figures  to  support  the 
change  in  Air  Force  cost  estimates  and 
discovered  that  the  Air  Force  never  pro- 
vided any  written  documentation  to  the 
conferees  to  support  their  new  findings. 
Not  even  a  letter  changed  hands. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  unable  to  sup- 
ply any  evidence  of  detailed  cost  esti- 
mates to  back  up  otlier  alleged  cost 
changes  they  have  predicted.  The  Air 
Force  repeatedly  objected  to  the  slowed 
production  schedule  authorized  by  the 
House  on  the  grounds  that  the  total  pro- 
gram cost  would  Increase  by  approxi- 
mately $500  million.  Concerned  about 
this  projected  cost  increase,  I  requested 
in  the  beginning  of  June  to  see  the  figures 
which  these  estimates  were  based.  The 
Air  Force  could  not  provide  them  because 
the  study  had  never  been  done. 

After  3  weeks  of  work  the  Air  Force 
supplied  the  following  breakdown  to  sup- 
port its  contention  that  program  costs 
would  shoot  up  with  a  slower  production 
schedule.  The  figures  follow: 
Breakont  of  $497.7  '  million  cost  increase  due 
to  decreased  production  rate ' 
(DoUars  la  mllUonB] 

Additional   inflation $150.  B 

Sustaining    engineering 100.0 

Overhead  (5  years  vice  2Va  yrs) 80.  0 

Renegotiate       subcontractors       and 

vendors    70.0 

Change  in  learning  curve 82.  5 

OPE    stretch 10.4 

Estimated  engineering  change  orders.        4. 0 

Total 497.7 

■  Referred  to  as  $500M  in  the  Inquiry. 
-  Reduced  from  one  per  month  to  one-half 
per  month. 

I  consider  these  figures  totally  inade- 
quate as  a  justification  for  half  a  biUion 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

With  this  history,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  accept  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Air  Force  about  the  cost  of 
the  AWACS  program.  Yet,  we  are  today 
being  asked  to  double  our  original  au- 
thorization for  the  program  on  just  such 
blind  faith. 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  casual  attitude 
displayed  when  we  consider  funding  lor 
•military  procurement.  This  bill,  H.R, 


6674,  authorizes  $31.12  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter.  This 
siun  represents  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  fiscal  year  1976  defense  appro- 
priation request  for  $92.8  billion.  The 
budget  deficit  predicted  for  this  same  fis- 
cal year — fiscal  year  1976 — has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
the  Budget  to  run  up  to  almost  $80  bil- 
Uon  if  all  pending  appropriations  legisla- 
tion is  approved  without  budget  cuts. 

I  therefore  have  to  object  to  any  re- 
port which  authorizes  funds  wltliout  de- 
manding more  detailed  Information 
about  the  costs  which  we  are  being  asked 
to  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Sneaker,  in  past 
ye?rs  I  have  voted  against  nearly  all  mili- 
tary appropriations  bills.  I  believe  this 
one  i.s  still  too  high,  but  I  shall  vote  for 
it  in  encouragement  of  responsible  com- 
mittee and  congressional  action  to  lower 
budget  requests  to  more  reasonable  lev- 
els. My  support  for  it  does  not  mean  that 
I  will  vote  for  appropriations  at  this 
level.  I  believe  there  is  room  for  more 
careful  scrutiny,  even  though  this  au- 
thorization is  about  10  percent  below  the 
President's  budget  request. 

We  have  made  some  small  improve- 
ment in  force-level  reductions,  a  recur- 
ring criticism  of  mine.  It  is  not  near 
enough,  but  even  such  a  superproponent 
of  troop  reductions  in  Europe  as  myself 
understands  the  new  and  terrible  stres.ses 
to  which  our  NATO  alliance  has  been 
subjected.  I  do  not  applaud  the  meager 
reductions,  but,  in  these  troubled  times, 
I  tliink  we  should  live  with  them. 

Personally,  I  have  some  consolations 
in  tlie  DOD  announcement  that  it  will 
reduce  the  proportion  of  officers  to  en- 
listed men  to  about  13 ',2  r>ercent.  La.st 
year  I  sponsored  an  amendment,  roundly 
defeated,  to  do  just  that.  I  am  glad  that 
fiscal  discipline  has  accomplished  what 
I  could  not  do  directly. 

Another  personnel  matter  of  note  is 
the  approval  of  women  for  admission  to 
the  military  academies  in  1976. 1  strongly 
support  this  feature. 

I  also  am  opposed  to  .some  hardware 
in  this  bill,  but  I  believe,  in  general,  that 
our  spending  for  weapons  development, 
especially  when  compared  to  the  U.S.S.R.. 
Is  too  low.  I  believe  that  our  spending 
could  be  smarter,  not  less  in  amoimt. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  my 
belief  that  there  is  more  personnel  ex- 
pense in  the  bill  than  is  needed,  I  will 
vote  for  it.  I  encourage  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  make  further  reduc- 
tions. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
pose the  conference  report  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment authorization  bill  (H.R.  6674) 
because  it  calls  for  a  totally  unjustified 
increase  of  $4.6  billion  In  militarj' 
spending,  22  percent  above  last  year's 
levels. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budt^et 
Committee,  I  have  studied  the  implica- 
tions of  this  bill  and  believe  it  will  have 
a  severely  inflationary  Impact  on  the 
economy. 

Military  spendhig  calls  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  which  do  not  add  to  our 
Nation's  economic  capacity,  and  thus  it 
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changed  when  that  threat  was  no  longer 
serious.  AW  ACS  was  then  to  track  and 
control  aircraft  operating  in  a  combat 
situation.  Since  the  AW  AC  system  Is  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  fighter-interceptors 
and  to  radar-sensitive  missiles,  and 
could  easily  be  jammed  by  inexpensive 
electionic  devices,  thus  its  mission  had 
to  be  redefined  again — this  time  as  "air 
defense"  of  Europe.  We  aheady  have 
nine  planes,  three  of  which  are  Intended 
for  use  in  research  and  development. 

The  General  Accounting  Office — 
GAO  has  recommended  that  additional 
testing  be  done  on  AW  ACS  before  a  fur- 
ther procurement  decision  is  made.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  required 
additional  testing  of  AW  ACS  to  demon- 
strate its  abiUty  to  perform  its  newly 
redefined  mission.  At  minimum,  we 
should  not  authorize  $380.5  million  until 
the  reports  of  these  tests  are  made  avail- 
able. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  $51.8  million  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1976  for  develop- 
ment of  the  XM-1  main  battle  tank.  The 
estimated  full  program  cost  of  this  weap- 
ons system  is  $6.2  billion.  In  recent  years 
there  have  been  major  breakthroughs  in 
anti-tank  weapons.  Tlie  Ai-ab-Israeli  war 
.-howed  the  world  that  the  tank  is  quick- 
ly becoming  obsolete  as  a  major  military 
threat  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
long-bow  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
fully  armored  knight  on  horseback.  To 
proceed  with  a  new  $6.2  billion  tank  pro- 
gram is  patently  unnecessary. 

Other  questionable  programs  Include 
the  manuevering  reentry  vehicle  war- 
iiead — MARV— Trident,  Sanguine,  the 
F-15  aircraft,  the  SAM-D  missile,  chem- 
ical warfare  devices,  the  site  defense 
system,  and  a  troop  level  of  2.1  million 
persons. 

My  colleagues  have  argued  that  we 
must  support  all  increases  In  the  defense 
budget;  othei'wise  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  question  our  will  to  defend  ourselves. 
This  is  not  a  serious  issue.  No  one  can 
really  argue  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  roll  over  and  die.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  what  kind  of  signal  are  we  sending 
to  the  American  people  by  suppoiting  in- 
creases in  the  military  budget  in  peace- 
time and  in  a  time  of  economic  crisis. 
More  bombers,  tanks,  and  missiles  mean 
fewer  houses,  less  medical  care,  reduced 
educational  opportunity  for  increasing 
numbers  of  people,  and  more  Inflation. 
To  support  an  increased  level  of  defense 
spending  we  have  already  been  asked  by 
President  Ford  to  reduce  the  share  of 
Federal  matching  funds  for  St? to  social 
service  programs,  to  lower  funding  levels 
for  Federal  assistance  to  law  enforce- 
ment, to  cut  $20.1  million  In  programs 
for  the  aged,  and  to  Increase  medical 
costs  to  be  paid  by  the  poor.  The  signal 
this  bill  sends  Is  that  as  a  country  we 
care  less  about  people  than  about  hard- 
ware. 

The  costs  of  new  weapons  systems 
must  be  measured  against  the  price  we 
must  pay  If  we  fall  to  reduce  substand- 
ard housing,  revitalize  our  urban  centers, 
fight  Illiteracy,  restore  cutbacks  In  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped,  and  ciirb  en- 
vlrormiental  pollution.  Clearly  wasteful 
weapons  spending  does  not  add  to  our 
security.  It  reduces  It. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
f urthefyrequests  for  time. 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  gromid  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  348,  nays  60. 
not  votin?  26,  as  follows: 


[Ron  No.  454 

TEAS— 348 

Abdnor 

de  la  Garza 

rrorton 

Adams 

Deianey 

Howard 

Addabbo 

Dent 

Howe 

Alexander 

Derrick 

Hubbard 

Anderson, 

Derwlnskl 

Hungate 

Calif. 

Devine 

Hutchinson 

Anderson,  lil. 

Dickinson 

Hyde 

Annuuzio 

Diggs 

Ichord 

Archer 

Dodd 

Jacobs 

.Armstrong' 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Jaiman 

AshJey 

Duncan,  Ore". 

Jeffords 

BafalU 

Duncan,  Tenu. 

Johnson,  CnU:' 

Barrett 

du  Pont 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Bauman 

Edward?,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Beard,  R.I. 

EUberg 

Jones,  Ala. 

Beard,  Teim. 

Emery 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bennett 

English 

Jones,  Okla. 

Bergland 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  Tenn. 

BevUl 

Eshleman 

Jordan 

Biaggi 

Evans,  Colo. 

Karth 

Blester 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hasten 

Blanchflrd 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Kazeu 

Boggs 

Fary 

Keliy 

Boland 

Pascell 

Kemp 

Boiling 

Fenv.ick 

Ke'chum 

Bonker 

Flndley 

Kindness 

Bowen 

Pish 

Koch 

BraUemao 

Fisher 

Krebs 

Breaux 

Fithiau 

Krueger 

BreckinrlcHe 

Flood 

LaPaice 

Brinkley 

Florlo 

Lagomarsiiio 

Brooks 

Flowers 

Landrum 

Broom  field 

Flynt 

Latta 

Brown,  Calif. 

Foley 

Lerrnett 

Brown,  Mich, 

Ford.  Mich. 

Lehman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Lent 

BroyhiU 

Fountain 

Levitas 

Buchanan 

Prenzrt 

Litton 

BurEener 

Prey 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gaydos 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gialmo 

Long,  La. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Gibbons 

long,  Md. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

GUman 

Lott 

Butler 

Glnn 

Lujan 

Byron 

Goldwater 

UcCiory 

Carney 

Goodllns 

McCioskey 

Carter 

Gradlaon 

McCollUter 

Casey 

Grassley 

McOormack 

Cederbeis 

Green 

McDade 

Chappeil 

Guyer 

McDonald 

C  ancy 

Ha;edorn 

McEwen 

Clausen. 

Haley 

McFall 

DonH. 

Ka'.l 

McKugh 

Clawson,  Del 

Hamilton 

McKay 

Cleveland 

Hammer- 

McKinney 

Cochran 

BChmidt 

Madden 

Cohen 

Hanley 

Madigau 

Collins,  r.!. 

Hannaford 

Mahou 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hansen 

Mann 

Conable 

Harris 

Martin 

Conlan 

Harsha 

Mathis 

Conte 

Fastings 

MazzoU 

Conn an 

Hawkins 

Meeds 

Cotter 

Hays,  Ohio 

Melcher 

Coughlia 

Hubert 

Meyner 

Crane 

Hefner 

Michel 

D'Amour* 

Heinz 

MUfOTd 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hicks 

UUler,  Ohio 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Hightower 

MlUa 

Daniels,  N.J. 

HiUls 

Mineta 

Danielson 

Hinshaw 

Mlnbb 

Davis 

Holland 

Mink 

DingeU 

Holt 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
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Moakley 

MoUoban 
MOTtgomery 
Moore 
Moorbead, 

CaliX. 
Moorliead  P«. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Uottl 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 

Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
PatUu,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Fattlson.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
PrltcharJ 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Bees 


Abzug 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

BadUlo 

Baldus 

Baucus 

Bedeil 

Bingham 

Blouin 

Brodbead 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 


RegulB 

Riualdo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roc 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Bostenkowsk! 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runn«ls 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Santint 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfieid 

Scheuer 

Sohueebeii 

Schi'lze 

Sebellu-s 

Sharp 

Ship.ey 

Sbriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  'WUliiim 
Stauton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steemian 
Steiger,  Ariz. 

NAYS— 60 

Edwards,  Calif.  Nolan 


Steiger,  Vfia. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

SuUivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Taloott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlia 

Vander  Jagr, 

Vutkder  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

WpLsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

■Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Yovai'j,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zi-feretti 


Forsythe 

Praser 

Gonzalez 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Hechler,  W.  Vii 

Helstoski 

Holtzman 

Hughes 

Kasteunieier 

Keys 


Burton,  PhiUip  Maguire 


Carr 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cornell 

Drinau 

Early 

Edgar 


Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moffett 

Moshcr 

NOT  VOTING— 26 


Obey 

Ottingpr 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Scbroeder 

Seiberling 

Solarz 

Stark 

Studds 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Weaver 

Yates 


Ambro  Eckhardt  Macdonald 

Andrews,  N.C.  Esch  Matsunaga 

Andrews,  Pulton  RaUsback 

N.  Dak.  Puqua  Rhodes 

Asbbrool:  Gude  Risenhoover 

Bell  Hayes,  Ind.  Stokes 

Conyers  Heckler,  Mass.    Teague 

Dellums  Henderson  Udall 

Downing,  Va,  Jenrette  Whitten 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Ambro  for,  with  Mr.  Dellums  against. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Andrev.'s  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Macdoiiald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


A  motion 
the  table. 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  6674  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall) .  Is  thei-e  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1976 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  yesterday,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  tlie  bill 
(HR.  8597)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OfRce  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
.serving  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder 
whether  tlie  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Steed)  could  tell  us  whether  this  is 
the  bill  with  the  appropriation  that  has 
that  wonderful  extra  subsidy  for  the 
Post  Office  of  $1.5  billion  because  they  are 
doing  such  a  so-called  outstanding  Job 
of  delivering  our  mail.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  say  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment part  of  this  bill  is  the  same  today 
as  it  was  when  the  legislation  was  before 
the  House  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  gentleman 
willing  to  state  that  there  is  a  subsidy  for 
the  Post  Office  In  this  appropriation  of 
$1.5  billion  to  craitinue  this  wonderful 
sendee  we  are  getting  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice? It  is  especially  disturbing  since  the 
postal  management  states  they  are  going 
to  raise  postal  rates. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  certainly  the  $1.5  billion  Is  In 
here.  We  can  only  hope  that  It  will  do 
some  good. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed)  has  made  a  substantial  effort  to 
get  the  Post  Oflfice  to  stop  this  add-on 
deficit  spending  In  which  they  keep  en- 
gaging each  year,  especially  since  the 
postal  management  promised  us  when 
they  secured  the  Postal  Service  reorga- 
nization that  they  were  going  to  reduce 
this  subsidy  and  improve  our  service. 
None  of  these  things  has  happened. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  subcommittee  now  trying  to  get  the 
postal  management  to  stop  this  add-on 
deficit  spending  of  $1.5  billion  when 
their  mcome  is  almost  $10  billion  a  year? 


Mr.  STEED.  I  will  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman: We  operate  under  maiidates 
handed  down  by  act  of  Congress.  We  do 
not  have  much  choice  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  is  still  possible  for 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  re- 
duce deficits  that  arc  not  needed,  es- 
pecially If  postal  mamagement  also  raises 
the  cost  of  first-class  mall.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropiiatlons  could.  In  fact,  re- 
duce tlie  deficit  if  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission and,  or  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  organization  prevail  In  their  rec- 
ommendation and  they  increase  the 
postal  i-ate  of  first-class  mail  to  12  or  13 
cents.  Is  that  not  correct?  The  commit- 
tee could  in  that  case  reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say 
that  the  presentation  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment made  before  our  committee  was 
that  even  after  they  get  the  subsidy  that 
is  contained  in  this  bill  they  still  will  be 
running  at  a  deficit  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars.  Where  they  are  going  to 
get  that  money  from  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  amendment  that  we  were  conceiTied 
with  does  not  cover  all  of  the  Postal 
Services  deficit  as  they  project  it  for  this 
coming  fiscal  j-ear. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mi'.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  all  I 
can  say  for  those  Members  in  this  Con- 
gress who  beheve  the  Postal  Service  is 
not  doing  a  good  job  of  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements of  true  service  xmder  Its  re- 
organization act,  that  a  deficit  of  $1.5 
billion  is  not  in  fact  justified.  And  this 
would  be  a  good  chance  to  show  their 
feelings  and  those  of  their  constituents 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  STEED.  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  It  would  take  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  away  the  authority  of  our 
committee  to  have  any  Impact  on  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  Postal  Service; 
all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  comply  with 
what  the  Congress  instructed  them  to 
do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  29, 
1975.) 

Mr.  STEED  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
port is  contained  In  today's  Cokcres- 
sioNAL  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  fui'ther  reading  of  the 
statement 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Oklalioma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  bring  this  conference  report 
to  the  House  today  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  since  we  believe  it  is 
one  in  which  we  can  take  some  pride. 
It  is  one  of  the  major  bills  of  tne 
year,  and  we  are  pleased  that  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  It  to  its  conclusion. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  shortly  after 
we  complete  action  today  that  the 
conference  report  will  receive  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  other  body,  and  th4t 
to  be  on  its  way  to  the  Whit* 
a  matter  of  hours. 

We  are  also  proud  of  the 
the  bill  is  one  of  the  few  we 
so  far  that  is  under  the  budget 

The  committee  has  worked 
and  I  am  grateful  to  all  of 
bers  of   the  committee 
ranking  minority  member  on 
side,    the   gentleman   from 
Miller),  for  the  cooperation 
been  given  to  us.  I  believe  oui 
done  an  outstanding  Job.  We 
in  up  to  this  time  a  total  of 
hours  on  this  bill  since  we 
it  last  January.  So  I  think  tha 


it  ought  In  all  modesty  that  we  have  brought 
House  in  to  the  House  a  very  good  product,  and 
one  that  we  can  urge  the  final  approval 
because  o^  this  body  on  without  any  apologies, 
have  had  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  In- 
teresting to  call  the  attention  of  the 
rery  hard,  Members,  briefly,  to  a  few  figures  that 
;he  mem-  relate  to  the  bill, 
especially  the  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
the  other  ^s  $1,879,000,000  less  than  the  bill  was 
(Mr.  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  is  $16  million 
that  has  under  this  year's  budget  request  and, 
staff  has  while  the  conference  report  is  $48.5  mil- 
have  put  lion  more  than  it  was  when  it  left  the 
about  255  House  In  the  first  place,  it  is  $25  million 
i^tarted  on  imder  the  amount  approved  by  the  other 
I  can  say  body.  The  Increase  of  $48.5  million  over 


Ohio 
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fiscal 
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enacted 
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TITLE     l-TREASURY     DEPARTMENT 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Transition  period 

Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 

Transition  periM 

Federal    Law    Enforcement 
Center: 

Salaries  and  eipenses. 

Transition  period 

Constriicbon 

Transition  period 


2;,  040, 000 


Training 


,115,000 


11,915,000 


n 


Total 

Transition  period 

Bureau  of  Government  rmancial  Opera- 
tions  

Transition  period 

Expenses    for    Economic  StalNiizatlon 

(Liquidating  Functions) 

Transition  period 

Bureau  of  Accounts: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Special  payments  to  recipients  of 
certain  retirement  and  survivor 

benefits... 1,7a 

Transition  period 

Government  losses  in  shipment ... 

Transition  period 

Eisenhower  College  Grants.. 

Transition  period 

Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution 

and  Peace,  Grants  to 

Transition  period 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Totiacco,  and  Fire- 
arms  

Transition  period 

U.S.  Customs  Service 29 

Transition  period 

Bureau  of  the  Mint: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Construction  of  Mint  facilities 

Transition  period 


Total 

Transitioa  pwiod 

Bureau  of  the  Pubtic  OM. 

Transition  period 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Accounts,  collection  and  taxpayer 

service.  

Transition  period 

Compliance. 

Transition  period 


», 


73 


81 


Total 

Transition  period 

federal  Tax  Lien  Revolving  Fund. 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 

Transition  period 

U.S.  Secret  Service 

Transition  period 


1' 


Total,  Title  1 4,12  ,531,000 

Transition  period 


TITLE    ll-UNITED   STATES    POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 1, 87|,  741. 000 

Transition  period 

Budget  submitted  by  US.  Postal  Service.  (1 
Transition  period .(.. 

Revolving  fund  for  advance  payments  to 

U.S.  international  air  carriers 

Transition  period 


,87 


Total  Title  II 1,87 

Tnnsltion  period 
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what  the  original  House  figure  was  was 
caused  mainly  by  two  major  items — one 
an  item  of  $40  million  for  the  revolving 
fund  of  the  supply  service,  and  the 
other  an  Item  of  $7  million  for  the 
Hoover  Institution,  and  our  committee 
split  the  figures  that  were  placed  in  the 
other  body.  So,  allowing  for  that,  the 
bill  is  only  about  $1.5  million  more  than 
it  was  when  it  left  the  House. 

So  we  think  we  did  very  well  in  con- 
ference, and  we  kept  this  bill  on  a  very 
prudent  and  a  very  sound  basis.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  resolved  virtually  all  of 
the  controversy  that  existed  in  the  bill, 
and  so  I  urge  the  approval  of  the  report 

I  include  the  following; 


NewBA 

estimates 

1976;  Transition 


New  6A  House  New  BA  Senate 
1976,'Transition   1976.'Transition 


NewBA 

Conference 

1976/Transition 


Conference 

compared  with 

fiscal  year  1975. 

enacted 


Conference 

compared  with 

new  BA  estimate 


Conference         Conference 

compared  with    compared  with 

House  bill  Senate  bill 


28. 050, 000 

7,067,000 

2, 704, 000 

736,000 


3,  210,  000 

828,000 

14,  300, 000 


27. 000, 000 

6.  750, 000 

2,400.000 

600,000 


14,000,000 
3,500,000 


27,  500, 000 

6,  875. 000 

2, 580, 000 

645,000 


12, 000, 000 
3,500,000 


27.  500,  000 
6,  875,  OOflT  , 
2,  490, 000 
622,  500  . 


1,  460, 000 


2,490,000 


12, 000, 000 
3,500,000 


8,  885, 000 

-i8,'9i5.6o6' 


-550,000 
-192,000 
-214, 000 
-113,500 


8. 790,  ooa 

2.672,000 
14,300,000 


500,000 
125,000 
90,000 
22,500 


-2,000,000 


-90.000 
-22, 500 


030,000 


17. 510, 000 
828,000 

120.141,005 
29,803,000 


14, 000,  000 
3, 500, 000 

120, 000, 000 
30.000.000 


12,000,000 
3,500,000 

120, 000. 000 
30,000,000 


12,000,000 
3,500,000  . 

120,000,000 
30, 000,  000 


000,000 
091,000 


-ID,  030, 000 
120, 000. 000 
-2,000,000  . 
-114,091,000  . 


-5,510,000   -2.000,000 
2,672,000 


-141.000 
197,000  . 


000.000 
600,000' 

666' boo' 


-1,750,000,000 


700,000 

175,000 

1,000,000 


700,000 

175.000 

1,000,000 


700,000 

175,000 

1,000,000 


100,000 


700,000 
175,000  ... 
1,000,000    -3,000,000 


7,000,000 


7,000,000    7,000,000 


9 


400,000 

:,  466,066' 


3^,600,000 


101,339,000 
26,960,000 

304. 920. 000 
78.300,000 

41,441,000 
10, 360, 000 
40. 600, 000 


101.339.000 
25.  334. 000 

310.000.000 
77,500,000 

41,441,000 
10,  360. 000 
3,  350. 000 


101.339.000 
25.334.000 

304. 920, 000 
76,230.000 

41,230,000 
10, 307, 500 
3,350,000 


101,339,000 
25. 334. 000 

310.000,000 
77,500.000 

41,230,000 
10, 307,  500 
3,  350, 000 


7,000,000 
6,939,000 


7,000,000 


17,600,000 

5,630,000 
"3,'356,'66o" 


-1.626,000 
5.080,000 
-800.000 

-211,000 

-52, 500 

-37,250,000 


5. 080. 000 
1.270,000 


-211,000 
-52, 500 


3,600,000 


500,000 
970.000 


600,000 

666.666" 


82,041,000 
10, 360, 000 
98,  550, 000 
27.  355, 000 

45,  260, 000 
11,620.000 

772.  881. 000 
193.  805, 000 
837, 637,  000 
209.  575,  000 


44.791,000 
10, 360. 000 
98, 000. 000 
24,500,000 

44, 000, 000 
11,000,000 

765,000,000 
191,  250, 000 
825,600.000 
206, 250.  000 


44, 580, 000 
10, 307, 500 
98.000,000 
24,  500, 000 

44,  500, 000 
11,125,000 

771,500,000 
192, 875, 000 
833,  000, 000 
208,  250, 000 


44,580,000 
10, 307,  500 
98, 000, 000 
24.500,000  . 

44,  500, 000 
11,125,000 

771,500,000 
192, 875, 000 
830, 000, 000 
207,500,000 


9, 980, 000 

"i,'566,'666' 


2, 530, 000 


37,900,000 
19, 666,006' 


1,581,570,000 


500,000 


1,655,778,000 
415,000,000 


1, 634, 000, 000 
408,500,000 


1, 649, 000, 000 
412,250,000 


1,646,000,000 
411,500,000 


59, 430, 000 

"'"-566,'666' 


-37, 461, 000 
-52,  500 
-550, 000  , 
-2,855,000  , 

-760,000 
-495,  OOO 

-1,381,000 

-930,000 

-7,  637,  OCO 

-2,075,000 

-9,778,000 
-3, 500, 000 


-211,000 
-52, 500 


500.000 
125, 000 

6,500.000  . 
1.625.000 
5,  000. 000 
1.250,000 


-3,  OCO,  000 
-750, 000 


12.000,000 
3, 000,  COO 


-3,000,000 
-750,000 


000,000 


«, 800, 000 


95, 250, 000 
28,360,000 


92,000,000 
28,  360, 000 


95.250,000 
28,360,000 


95, 250,  OtO 
28, 360, 000 


-14,000,000 
"'i2,'456,'6c6' 


3,250,000 


2,514,983,000    2,445,230,000    2,463,869,000    2,465,859,000    -1,659,672,000         -49,124,000 
624,944,000       615,579,000       618,176,500       618,674,000 -6,270,000 


20,629,000 
3,095,000 


1,990,000 
497,500 


1,  489, 685,  000 
393,  356, 000 


1,582185,000 
416,  481,  000 


1,  582, 185,  000 
416,  481, 000 


1, 582, 185, 000 
416, 481, 000 


—292, 556, 000 


741,  000)(2, 109,  438.  000>( )( )( )(— 1, 874,  741,  000)( 

)    (600,  398,  000)( )(. )( )( ) 


92,500,000  .. 

23,125,000  .. 
-2, 109,  438,  000)(. 
(  -  COO,  398, 000)(. 


M: 


7,000,000 


5,000,000 


5,000,000 


5,000,000  5,000,000     -2,000,000 


,741,000    1,489,685.000    1,582,185,000    1,589,185,000    1,587,185,000       — 287,55o,000 
....      393,356,000       416,481,000       416,481,000       415,431,000 


97.500,000 
23,125,000 


5,000,000     —2,000,000 
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New  BA  New  BA 

New  BA  enacted  estimates    New  BA  House  New  BA  Senate         Conference 

fiscal  year  1975  1976/Transitlon  1976/Transitlon  l»7t>/Trtnsitlon  1976/Trinsition 


Conference 

compared  with 

fiscal  year  1S75, 

enacted 


Conference 

compared  with 

new  BA  estimate 


Conference         Conference 

compaied  with    compared  with 

House  bill         Senate  bill 


TITLE  lll-EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Compensation  of  the  President 250,000 

Ttansition  period 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 1,600,000 

Transition  perioC 

Council    on     International     Economic 
Policy 1,600,000 

transition  period 

Council  on  Wree  and  Price  Stability 1,000,000 

Tiansition  period 

Domestic  Council 1,250,000 

Transition  period 

Federal  Energy  Office 19,000,000  . 

Transition  period 

Unanticipated  Personnel  Needs 500,000 

Transition  peiiod 

Executive  residence 1,744,000 

Trailsition  period 

Expansion  ot  defense  pioduction,  ex- 
penses Defense  Production  Act 

Transition  period 

Oflicia,  residence  of  the  Vice  President.  315, 000 

Transition  period 

National  Commission  on   Productivity 
and  Work  Quality 2,000,000 

Transition  period 

National  Security  Council 2,900.000 

Transition  period 

Office  ot  Management  and  Budget 21,250,000 

Tiansitionperiod 

Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 660, 000 

Transition  per iod 

Office  ol  Telecommunications  Policy 8,450,000 

Transition  period 

Special  Action  Office  tor  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention; 
Salaries  and  expenses 3, 000,  COO  . 

Transition  period 

Pharmacological  Reseaich 1,240,000  . 

Transition  period --. 

Special  Fund 8,760,000  . 

Transition  period — 


250,000 

62, 5tO 

1,617,000 

404.000 

1.657,000 

415, 000 

1,600,000 


250,000 

62,500 

1,600.000 

400,000 

1,650.000 

412,  m. 

1, 550, 000 


250. 000 

62.500 

1,600.000 

400.000 

1,650,000 

412,000 

1,580,000 


250,000 

62.500 

1,600.000 

400.000 

1,650.000 

412,000  . 
1,550.000 


50,000 
'556,066" 


-17,000 
-4.000 

-7.000  , 
-3.000 

-50.000 


-30,000 


1,320,000 
330,000 


1,310,000 
327,000 


1,310,000 
327,000 


1,310,000 
327.000 


60,000 

-'19,666,666' 


-10.000 
-3,000 


1,000,000 

250,000 

1,826,000 

457,000 

16, 200, 000 

3,800,000 

104,000 

26,000 

2,  SOD,  000 
6^5,000 

3,000,000 

650. 000 

24, 150, 000 

6. 038, 000 
940, 000 
235,000 

8.  S62, 000 

2, 100, 000 


1,000,000 
250,000 

1,  828, 000 
457.000 

16, 200, 000 

3,800.000 

101,000 

26.  COO 


?,  000. 000 
500.000 

2, 980, 000 
650, 000 

3,  500, 000 

5, 875,  OCO 
530,000 
132,000 
900,000 


500,000 
125,000 

1,826,000 
457,000 


1,800,000 
250,000 

1,826,000 
457,000  . 


500,000 
"82,666' 


500,000 
125,000 


2, 100, 000 


274,000 
68,500 

2, 000, 000 
500, 000 

2,980,000 

650,000 

24,  COO  000 

6, 000, 000 
730,000 
182.500 

8,  500. 000 

2, 100,  000 


274.000 
26,000 

2,000,000 
500,000 

2,980,000 

650,000 

23,  750, 000 

5, 937.  500 
730,000 
182,500 

8,  5C0, 000 

2, 100, 000  . 


-41,000 


-16,200,000   -16,200.000 

-3,800,000   -3  800,000 

170,000      170,000 


-42,500 


80,600 

'2,"566,'666 


-500.000 
-125,000 

-20,000 


70,000 
"56,666' 


-400,000 
-100.500 
-201.000 
-52,500 
-462,000 


25C,0CO 
62,S0G 

200,000 

50,500 

-400,000 


-250, 000 
-62,500 


—3,000,000 

■— i,"246,'666' 


-8,  7C0. 000 


Total 13,000,000 

Transition  peiiod 

Special  Assistance  to  the  President 

Transition  period 

The  White  House  Office 16,367,000 

Tiansition  period 


910,000 


990,000 

248,000 

16, 946, 000 

4.237,000 

83, 062. 000 
19,877,500 


790,000 
200,000 

1,223,000 

314,000 

140,600 

35,000 


Total.  Title  III 92,769,000 

Transition  period 

TITLE  IV    INDCPENDCNT  AGENCIES 

Administrative  Conference  ol  the  United 

States 750,000 

Transition  peiiod 

Advisory  Commissicn  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations 1, 184,000 

Transition  period 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 130,000 

Transition  period 

Civil  Service  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 92,850,000 

Transition  peiiod 

By  transfer (18.698,000) 

Transition  period ( ) 

Government  payment  lor  annui- 
tants, employees  health  benefits.       264. 817, 000       338. 650, 000 

Transition  period 94,437,000 

Payment  to  civil  seivice  retirement 

and  disability  fund 1,326,933,000 

Transition  period 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Council 1, 007, 000 

Transition  period 

Intergovernmental  personnel  assist- 
ance          15,000,000         15,COC,C0O 

Transition  period 4,000,000 


978,000 

244,000 

16,  763, 000 

4,191,000 

81,141,000 
19,426,500 


978,000 

244,000 

16.  763, 000 

4,191,000 


978,000 

244.000 

16,  763, 000 

4.191.000 


—13,000,000 

68,666" 

396,666" 


-12.000 

-4.000 

—183, 000 

—46.000 


64, 941, 000 
15, 719, 500 


65, 161, 000 
15, 739, 500 


—27,635,000         —17,901,000      —15,980,000 
—4,138,000       —3.687,000 


220,000 
20,000 


785,000 
190,000 

1,  200, 000 

300,000 

135,000 

34,000 


785,000 
196,000 

1,200,000 

300,000 

135,000 

34,000 


785.000 
196,000 

1,200,000 

300,000 

135,000 

34.000 


35,000 


16.000 


5,000 


96,000,000  94,500,000 

26, 000, 000  23, 625, 000 

(20,843,000)  (20,8(3,000) 

(5,248,000)  (5,248,000) 


338,650,003 
94, 437, 000 


1,280,970,000  1,280, 970,  OCO 

245, 000  245, 000 

1,291,000  1,150,000 

327, 000  278. 000 


15, 000, 000 
4,000,000 


94,700,000 

23.675,000 

(20,843,000) 

(5,218,000) 

338, 650, 000 
94,  437, 000 

1,280,970,000 

245, 000 

1, 150, 000 

278,000 

15,000,000 
4,000,000 


94,700,000 
23,675,000  .. 
(20,843,000) 
(5,248,000)(. 

338,650,000 
94,437,000  .. 

1,230,970,000 
245,000  .. 
1,150.000 
278.000  .. 

15,000,000  .. 
4,000,000  .. 


1,850,000 


(2,145,000>( 


fc 


-5, 000 

-4,000 

-23.000 

-14,000 

-5,000 

-1,000 


-1,300,000 
-2, 325, 000 


± 


200,000 

50,000 


t. 


73,833,000 


-45, 963,  OCO  , 


143,000 


-141,000 
-49,000 


Total 1,700,607,000    1,731,911,000    1,730,270,000    1,730,470,000    1,730,470,000 


Transition  period 125.009,000 

Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork 50,000  100,000 

Transition  period 

Commission  to  Review  National  Policy 

Toward  Gambling 1,000,000 

Transition  period 

Committee  for  Purchase  ot  Products  and 
Services  of  Uie   Blind   ai>d   Other 

Severely  Handicapped 252.000 

Transition  period 

Federal  Election  Commission 500,000 

Tiansition  period 


122.585,000 
100, OCO 


122,635,000 
100,000 


122,635,000 
100.000 


29,863,000 

56,'o66' 


-1,441,000 
-2.374,000 


200,000 
50.000 


750,000 
200,000 


256,000 

65,000 

6,355,000 

1,589,  MO 


745.000 
186,000 


255.000 

64,000 

5,000,000 

1,250.000 


745,000 
186,000 


255,000 

64,000 

5, 000,  COO 

1,250,000 


745,000 
186,000 


255,000. 
64,000 

5,000,000 
1,250,000 


-255.000 


-5,000 
-14,000 


3,000 


4,500,000 


-1.000. 
-1,000 

-1,355,000 . 

-339.000  , 


25820 


Htm 

fiscal 


A 


TITLE  IV— INDEPENDENT 
AG:n:iES— Continued 

General  Services  Arlministration: 

Disposal  of  surplus  real  and  related 

property  operating  expenses 

Transition  period 

Federal  Huilding  Fund  (limitation 
on  availability  of  revenue): 

Construction  on  buildings 

Transition  period (_ 

Purc'iase  contract  paymenb... 

Transition  period ( . 

Rental  of  space 

Transition  period (. 

Alterations  and  major  repairs.. 

Transition  period (. 

Real  property  operations 

Transition  period (. 

Program  direction  and  central- 
ized service 

Transition  period (. 


7. 156, 000 


(S  i,  234, 000) 
(ii,"244.'66d) 

(39  !,o66, 666) 
(a  i,"i67. 666) 
i,'9;7,'666) 


(35  i, 


(6^.  336,  000)      (66, 900,  000)      (63.  OOO,  000)      (C4. 000,  000)      (63,  500  000) 
)      (17,000,000)      (15,750,000)      (16,000,000)      (15, 875, 0O0)(. 


(306, 100,  000) 

166,  912. 000 

42, 059, 000 

65.000,000 


(274,050,000) 

106.  OCO.  000 

40. 000,  OCO 


(281,700.000) 
153.  000,  COO 
33.  750,  000 

65,000,000 


(^78,95O,0OO)(. 
153. 000, 000 
31.750.000  ... 


Subtotal  . (l,02l,888,000)(l,  149,  983,  000)(1, 115,  354. 000)(1, 142,  551. 000)(1, 131,554  000) 

Transition  period (  )    '"'"'■  '""  """'     "•"•■  "■■"  ""-■     — 

Federal  Supply  Service 1^,  990, 000 

Transition  period 

Payment  to  the  General  Supply 

Fun"'-  • 65.000,000 65,000,000         40.000,000 

Transition  period 

National    Archives    and    Records 
Sarvice: 

Operating  e»p«nses 5.264,000         62,971.000         60.200,000         60  200  OCO 

Transition  period 15,572.000  15.050.000  15  050  OOO 

Records  declassification ,305,000  1,372,000  1.350.000  1350000 

Transition    eriod 347,000  337.000  337  000 


Subtotal  

Transition  period 

Automated  Data  and  Telecommuni- 
cations Service 

Transition  period 

PraparadMss  activities : 

Oflic*  of  Preparedness,  salaries 

and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Defense  mobilization  functions 

of  Federal  agencies 

Transition  period 


5  .569.000 


102. 000 


653.000 


1  500.000 


Subtotal 

Transition  period.  . 

C«neral  Activities: 

General  Management  and  Agency 
Operations,  salaries  and  expenses. 

Transition  period 

Federal   management   policy,  sal- 
aries and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Indian  Tribal  Claims 

Transition  period 

Allowances    and    office   staff   for 

former  Presidents 

Transition  period 

Expenses  presidential  transition... 

Transition  period 

Administrative  and   staff  support 

services 

Transition  period 


II 


« 


Subtotal 

Transition  period. 


63 


Total 

Transition  period 

Harry  S.  Truman  Sctiolarship  Fund 

Transition  periad 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 

Sliortages 

Transition  period 

National  Commission  on  Electronic  Fund 

Transfers 

Transition  period 

nitcd  States  Tax  Court: 

Salaries  az-d  Expenses 

Transition  period 

Coostfuction 

Transition  period , 


Total -„.:......- 

Transition  period...., - 

Oepjftment  of  Defense: 

Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency: 
Operation  and  inaintSBance...T 
Transition  period 

-  -  ReseaiJi.  shelter  survey,  aitd 

-  -  aiarkio? , ,, 

Transition  period 


63 


18 


Total  

Transition  period. 


82 


Total,  title  V 2,100 

Transition  period 


Total 

Trinsitioa  period. 


8,193 
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July  30,  1975 


•nictad 
year  1975 


NewBA 

estimates 

1976,Transitioffl 


New  BA  House  New  BA  Senate 
1976/Transition  1976/Tr8nsition 


NewBA 

Conference 

1976.'Transition 


Conference 

compared  with 

fiscal  year  1975. 

enacted 


Conference 

compared  with 

new  BA  estimate 


Conference 

compared  with 

House  bill 


Conferenca 

compared  with 

Senate  bill 


6.  340. 000 
1,  450.  000 


(62,  586, 000) 

66,'666,'666) 

'""  000. 000) 
700,000) 
(129.800,000) 
(110,768.000) 

(26.  300.  000) 
(397. 029. 000) 
(106,000.000) 


(60.  C 

(27.  ( 

(452. ; 


6,000,000 
1,  450,  000 


(62,  586,  OOO) 

"(60. 666,'666) 

(27,  000. 000) 
(440, 000, 006) 
(110,000,000) 
(110.768,000) 

(26.  300, 000) 
(380, 000,  000) 

(95. 000, 000) 


6.000.000 
1,  450, 000 


(63. 786, 000) 

(66.060,666) 
(27, 000,  000) 
447, 000,  000) 
111,750,000) 
110,768,000) 
(27,  700,  000) 
(397, 000,  OOC) 
(99,  250, 000) 


6  000,  000 
1,  450,  000 


-1, 156,  000 


-340,000 


(63,  786,  000) 
.   .)(. 
000) 
000)(. 
000) 
000)(. 
000) 
000)(. 
COO) 
000)( 


(60,000, 

(27,  000, 
(443,  500. 
(110.875. 
(110,768. 

(27,  70O, 
(350,000. 

(?7,  500, 


-(34,448,000) 

(43,756,6o6)(.' 
)(- 


(1,200,000) 


(51,  500, 000) 

(H,'661,000)(- 

(34,023,000) 
) 

(1,174,000) 
-  -) 


)( 


(1,200,C00)(... 


) 

) 


(-9.200,000) 
(-18,925,000) 
)(- 


(107,666,000) 
-6, 9S0.  000 


40. 000, 000 


(1.  400,  000) 
(-7.  029.  COO) 
( -  S,  500.  000) 

(-3,400,000) 
(-1,125,000) 

(-18.129.000) 

(-27,150,000) 

-7,912,000 

-2,30X000 


)(  ) 

(3,500,000)  (-3,500,000) 
(875,000)      (-875,000) 

)( ) 

(l,400,000)( ) 

(10.000,000)  (-7,000.660) 

(2.r00,0OO)  (-1,750,000) 

(500,000)      (-500,000) 
(125,000)      (-125,000) 

(15,  200,  000)(-11.000.  BOG) 
(4,900,000)  (-2,  7M,000) 

-1,000.000 

-250,000 


-25,000,000         40,000,000    -25,000,000 


60. 200,  000 

15.  050.  000 

1.350.000 

337,000 


8,  936. 000 


45.000 


64, 343. 000 
15.919.000 

7.  320, 000 
2, 080,  000 


16,  843.  000 
4,  386,  000 


61,550,000 
15, 387, 000 

7.  251, 000 
1. 812,  000 


15. 000,  000 
4,  OM,  000 


61,550,000 
15. 387. 000 

7,  251.  OCO 
1, 812. 000 


15.  000.  000 
3, 750. 000 


61, 550. 000 
15,  387, 000 

7.  250,  000 
1, 812, 000 


8, 981, 000 


148. 000 


-2,771,000 

-522.000 

-22.000 

-10.000 

-2.733.000  . 
-532.000  . 

-70,000  , 
-268.000 


15,500,000 
3, 875, 000  . 


7,850,000 


-I.  SOO,  000 


-1,343,000 
-511,000 


-500,  000 
-125,  000 


500,  GOO 
125,  COO 


150,000 


650.000 
748.000 


549,000 
160.  COO 


100.000 
122,000 


16. 813, 000 
4. 386,  000 


12, 887, 000 
3. 053. -00 

1,880,000 
473,000 

2.660,000 
666.000 

328,000 
82,000 


16. 000. 000 
4, 000. 000 


U.  000, 000 
3,000.000 

940,000 

235,000 

2, 600, 000 

650,000 

246, 152 
61,538 


15,000,000 
3,  750, 000 


12,000,000 
3,000,000 

1,700.000 
425.000 

2,600,000 
650,000 

300,000 
75,000 


15.  500.  000 
3, 875,  000 


12,000,000 
3,000,000 

1, 100, 000 
275,000 

2,600.000 
650,000 

275.000 
63,500 


6,350,000 
1.350,000 


-648.000 

""H.ooy 


115.000 

'-i66,'666' 


-1,343,000 

-511,000 


-887.000 
-53,000 

-780.000 

-198.000 

-60,000 

-16,000 

-53,000 
-13.500 


-500.000 
-125,  000 


500,000 
125,  000 


160.000 
40,000 


-600,000 
-150,000 


28,848 
6,962 


-25,  OCO 
-6,500 


51,776,000 
13,127,000 


329,000 


30;  296,000 


69,  531,  000 
17.401.000 

38€,  289, 000 
83. 295, 000 
10. 000, 000 


50.300,000 
12,  575, 000 

66,086,152 
16,521,538 

316, 886, 152 
79, 170. 538 
10,  000, 000 


SO,  300.  000 
12, 575. 000 


50,300,000 
12,575.000 


66, '.00, 000 
16,725.000 

380.  700, 000 
78,  (,74, 000 
10.000.000 


66,  275, 000 
16,  568, 500 


2. 178, 000 
2.946.000 


-1. 476. 000 
-552,000 


355,  575, 000 
78,842,500 
10, 000. 000 


50,279,000 

'i6,'666,'666' 


-3. 256, 000 

-832.500 

-40.714.000 
-4,452.500 


188.848 
46,962 


-625, 000 
-156,500 


38, 688, 848 
-328, 038 


-25.125,000 
-31,500 


287,  SOO 
500,000, 


-287. 500 
-500.000 


285,000 


2B08, 


6,919.000 
1,662,000 


6, 600.  000 
1,650,000 


6. 600. 000 
1,659,000 


6. 600,  000 
1,650,000 


315, 000 

-2,'od6,'6o6'. 


-319,000 
-12,000 


285,000 


400,000 
600,000 


6, 919, 000 
1, 662.  000 


66, 000. 000 
14,300,000 

22. 000, 000 
5. 500, 000 


6, 600, 000 
1, 650, 000 


65.  000, 000 
14,  300, 000 

20.  000, 000 
5,000,000 


6,600.000 
1.650,000 


65, 000, 000 
14,  300,  000 

20,  000.  000 
5,000.000 


6.  600, 000 
1,650,000 


65.  000. 000 
14,  300,  000 

20,  000.  000 
5,  COO,  000 


-1.6«5,000 

1.600,000 
1,400,000 


-31 9,  oca. 

-12,000  . 


-1,000,000-.. 


000.000 


88. 000, 000 
19,  800,  000 


85,  000, 000 
19,  300.  000 


85, 000. 000 
19. 300, 000 


8s.ooaooo 

19.300.000 


3. 000, 000 


841,500 


2, 242.  733,  COO 
232. 169.  COO 


2,156,976.152 
224. 735. 538 


2,  220, 990, 000 
224,  489.  000 


909,500  6.330,463,000  6. 265,  S32, 152  6.338,985.000 
1,270,346,500  1,276,222,038  1,274,866.000 


2, 195,  865. 000 
224,  457,  500 

6, 3li4r6767c6o 

1.275,352,000 


95, 023, 500 
-l,l79,KI9,5«J 


-  2,000.000 
-SCO,  000 

-  3, 000, 000 
--500,000 

-46,868,000 
-7,711,500 

-16^393.666 
5.005,500 


38.888,848    -  25, 125,0(.0 
-278,038  -31,500 


48. 537. 848 
-870.038 


24  915.  COO 
(86.100 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

MILLER)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  in  general  with  what  our  good 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa iMr.  Steed),  has  said.  I  have  one 
reservation  however,  and  it  is  on  amend- 
ment No.  18.  This  amendment  involves  a 
revolving  fund  for  advance  payments  to 
the  U.S.  international  air  carriers.  If  we 
do  develop  this  fund  at  the  present  time 
to  the  tune  of  $5  million,  it  means  there 
would  be  a  disincentive  for  foreign  na- 
tions to  pay  our  air  carriers,  because 
there  would  be  a  fund  available  that  the 
air  carriers  could  draw  from.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  taxpayers 
should  pick  up  that  tab. 

At  the  proper  time  when  we  come  to 
amendment  No.  18, 1  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  yield  so  that  I  could 
explain  this  reservation  in  more  detail 
and  offer  an  amendment  at  that  time  to 
reduce  the  amount  from  $5  million  to  $3 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  appropriation  for  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government,  not 
because  it  is  at  the  Ic  west  possible  level, 
but  because  tho  spending  apnropriated  is 
both  below  the  buaget — 1  percent — 
and  below  last  year — about  3  percent,  af- 
ter deducing  the  $1.75  billion  tax  reduc- 
tion item. 

My  personal  fight  for  deficit  this  fiscal 
year  is  with  the  President  at  $60  billion. 
I  doubt  that  Congress  can  achieve  even 
its  inflated  target  of  a  $69  billion  deficit. 
Achievement  of  either  target  requires 
that  an  absolute  minimum  of  supple- 
mental appropriations  be  passed.  It  will 
take  an  extraordinary  request  for  me  to 
support  any  supplementals  including  the 
predicted  extra  appropriations  to  cover 
extra  Postal  Service  expenses. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  H.R.  8597,  and  I  think  it 
essential,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  detail  the  reasons  which  com- 
pel me  to  do  so. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  I 
chair,  has  responsibility  for  some  130 
bills  which  have  been  inti-oduced  which 
would  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  During  the  course  of  our  21  hear- 
ings to  date,  the  subcommittee  has  taken 
extensive  testimony  from  Mr.  Rex  D. 
Davis,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  ATF,  and  the 
regional  directors  for  each  of  the  seven 
jurisdictional  regions.  The  subcommit- 
tee's Inquiiy  is  the  first  congressional 
oversight  of  ATP  with  respect  to  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  firearms 
laws  ever  undertaken,  in  either  body, 
since  the  passage  of  the  1968  law. 

Firearms  enforcement  comprises  the 
largest  part  of  ATF's  statutory  responsi- 
bilities, which  also  include  regulation  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  wagering.  At  the 
close  of  the  third  quarter,  1974,  over  92 
percent,  or  144,362,  of  all  Federal  fire- 
arms licensees  were  dealers;  projections 
indicate  that,  with  new  applications  ap- 


proved, the  number  of  Federal  firearms 
dealers  will  exceed  160,000  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Federal  law  requires  ATP  to 
conduct  background  application  investi- 
gations of  each  applicant  prior  to  issu- 
ance or  renewal  of  the  annual  license, 
and  periodic  compliance  inspections  to 
insure  that  recordkeeping  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law  are  not  being  violated. 

Our  record  reveals  that  ATF  his  been 
forced  to  try  to  cope  with  a  space-age 
problem  with  horse-and-buggy  re- 
sources. Last  fiscal  year,  the  Agency 
which  collects  more  revenue— $8  bil- 
lion— than  any  other  save  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  had  a  total  employment 
force  of  3,825,  with  1,570  special  agents 
and  783  inspectors  available  to  perform 
all  statutory  duties.  Of  those,  1,082  and 
65  respectively  were  assigned  to  firearms 
enforcement.  Practically,  this  has  meant 
that  application  investigations  into  li- 
cense renewal  applicants  have  been  sac- 
rificed in  favor  of  new  applicants  only, 
and  ATF  is  fortunate  if  it  can  conduct 
compliance  investigations  of  each  li- 
censee on  the  average  of  once  every  4  or 
5  years. 

The  Bureau  has  virtually  nothing  in 
the  way  of  automated  data  processing, 
ADP,  or  other  information-retrieval  sys- 
tems which  would  ease  this  monstrous 
regulatory  burden.  All  dealer-purchase 
transaction  records  are  in  the  possession 
of  licensed  dealers,  and  getting  detailed 
information  on  firearms  purchases  re- 
quires a  physical  inspection  of  these 
records. 

For  fiscal  1976,  excluding  the  Septem- 
ber fiscal  year  changeover  adjustment, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  has  re- 
quested $101.3  million  for  ATF,  an  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1975  of  $6.9  million 
which,  in  terms  of  firearms  enforcement, 
represents  an  increase  of  27  average 
positions  and  $588,000.  "IMlerely  to 
maintain  the  presently  authorized  op- 
erating level,"  to  use  Secretary  Simon's 
words,  ATF's  budget  request  for  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  act  was 
for  $52,872,000  and  2,003  persons.  More 
realistically,  ATF  has  estimated  what  it 
would  need  merely  to  literally  enforce 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  which  I 
share  with  my  colleagues: 

During  the  study  of  our  needs,  we  also 
established  a  level  of  positions  and  money 
necessary  if  we  were  to  do  nothing  in  the 
way  of  new  programs,  but  simply  continue 
our  current  activities  but  placed  In  the  field 
the  personnel  we  feel  are  needed.  For  your 
information,  this  figure  is  2,385  positions 
with  a  budget  of  $70,118,000.  Tfiis  icovld,  of 
course,  be  over  and  above  the  FY  1976 
figures  .  .  .   [emphasis  supplied]. 

Even  more  staggering  is  ATF's  esti- 
mate of  what  it  would  need  to  effectively 
implement  and  maintain  innovative 
programs  which  would  make  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  more  meaningful: 

We  have,  after  a  detailed  study  into  the 
many  facets  of  the  Act  which  we  have  not 
utilized  because  of  a  lack  of  resources,  esti- 
mated that  we  would  require  9,506  positions 
and  $278,154,000  over  and  above  the  FY  1976 
needs,  [emphasis  supplied]. 

It  should  be  noted  that  niamtaining 
"the  presently  authorized  operating 
level  "means: 


An  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
special  agents  available  for  firearms  en- 
forcement activity; 

No  authorization  for  modernization  of 
ATF's  vehicle  fleet,  with  increased  main- 
tenance costs  for  upkeep  of  1963  and  old- 
er vehicles; 

Denial  of  a  request  for  up-to-date  ADP 
facilities  and  equipment,  which  has  been 
refused  for  the  last  3  consecutive  fiscal 
years;  and 

Further  incursions  into  the  firearms 
enforcement  area  due  to  the  demands  of 
new  Federal  wagering  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress,  this  adminis- 
tration and  its  predecessor  must  share 
the  blame  for  this  sorry  situation;  nei- 
ther branch  has  made  a  positive  commit- 
ment to  effective  firearms  regulation. 
For  its  part,  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
strengthen  a  loophole-ridden  act  to  pro- 
vide ATF  with  the  statutory  means  and 
real  resources  to  combat  the  geometric 
increases  in  private  firearms  ownership 
and  firearms-related  crime.  The  Execu- 
tive has  provided  no  more  leadership 
than  to  keep  ATP  in  step  with  inflation. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  is  grappling  with  this  question,  it  is 
my  duty  to  point  up  this  lack  of  commit- 
ment and  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
insure  that  past  failures  do  not  become 
tomorrow's  prophecy.  It  is  my  belief  that 
H.R.  8579  is  a  perpetuation  of  an  im- 
timely  status  quo,  and  I  shall  work  to- 
ward legislation  which  gives  the  Bureau 
of  Alochol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  the 
muscle  and  resources  to  do  an  effective, 
rather  than  barely  adequate,  job. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report, 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  337.  nays  79, 
not  voting  18,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  455 

1 

YEAS— 337 

Abduor 

BevUl 

Burgener 

Adams 

Biaggi 

Burke.  Calif. 

Addabbo 

Biester 

Burke,  I-na. 

Ambro 

Bingham 

Burke.  Mass. 

Anderson.  111. 

Blouin 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Boggs 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Andrews, 

Boland 

Burton,  John 

N.  Dak. 

Boiling 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Annunzlo 

Bonker 

Butler 

Armstrong 

Bowen 

Carney 

Ashley 

Brademas 

Carter 

Aspin 

Breaux 

Casey 

AuCoin 

Breckinridge 

Cederberg 

Bafalis 

Brinkley 

Chappell 

BalduE 

Brooks 

ChiBbolm 

Barrett 

Broomfleld 

Clancy 

Baucus 

Brown,  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brown,  Mich. 

DonH. 

Bedell 

Brown.  Ohio 

Clawson,  Del 

Bennett 

BroyhlU 

Clay 

Bergland 

Buchanan 

Cleveland 
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Cochrsn 

Cohen 

Collins.  HI. 

Conable 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cornea 

Cotter 

Coughliii 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Can 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danielaon 

Davis 

(ie  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Downey.  N.T. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Ores. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn, 

Fary 

Fascell 

Penwick 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Pltbisn 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Poley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Foray  the 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  lud. 

Hays.  Ohio 

H*bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

HoUand 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

HiingBt« 

Hutcblnaon 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jeffords 


Johnson.  Calif.  Pr  »sler 
Johnson,  Colo.   Pi  eyer 
Johnson,  Pa.      Pi  ice 
Jones,  Ala.  Pritchard 

Jones.  Okla.        Qile 
Jones,  Tenn.       Qi  lillen 
Jordan  Rt  ngel 

Karth  Ri  es 

Kastenmeier      R(  gula 
Kazen  R(  uss 

Kelly  Ri  !gle 

Kemp  Ri  nalclo 

Keys  R<  berts 

Kindness  Re  binson 

Krueger  R<  dlno 

LaFa  ce  Re  e 

Lagomarsino      Re  gers 
Landrum  Re  ncalio 

Re  Dney 


Re  36 

Be  senthal 

Bo  itenkowskl 

Re  ash 

Re  jrbal 

Ri  sso 


St 


aermain 


rma 
nl\ 
in 
banes 


Sa  itini 
Sa  %sin 


Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Ion?,  Md. 

lott 

MsCIory 

M:C".oskey 

McColllster 

Mc:Corniacfc 

McDade 

M:Ewen 

M  -Fail 

McHugh 

M-Kay 

M^K  nney 

Madden 

Madlfan 

Mahon 

Man  in 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mkva 

Mllford 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

M  nish 

M  nk 

M  tchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakiey 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha  Va 

Myers,  Ind.  V, 

Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OUara 
ONeUI 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patm&n,  Tes. 
Fatten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y.     Wy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage  Zeftrettl 


Abzug 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Archer 
Ashbroote 
BadUlo 
Bauman 
Beard,  Texm. 


NAYS— 79 

Blanchsrd 

Brodhead 

Byron 

Carr 

CoUinM,  Tn. 

CobUa 

Conyera 

Crane 

Derrick 
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Sa 

So  leuer 

Sc  ineebell 

Sc  mlze 

8e  berling 

Sh  pley 

Sh  Iver 

sues 

Sii  ion 

Siit 

Sk  ibitz 

SUck 

Sn:  ith.  Iowa 

Sn  ith,  Nebr. 

Sn  'der 

So!  ftrz 

Spi  Uman 

SU  ggers 

St!  nton, 

J  William 
St<ed 
Su  elman 
St«  pbens 
Sti  itton 
St\  ckey 
Stidds 
Su;  livan 
Syi  ilngton 
Talcott 
Ta:  lor.  Mo. 
Ta;  lor,  N.C. 
Tb  impson 
Th  me 
Th  irnton 
Tri  xler 
Trien 
Ts<  ngas 
TJlllnan 

Deerlln 
Jagt 
Vaider  Veen 
Vaiiik 
VlgJrtto 
Wash 
Wa  npler 
Wamian 
WhUen 
Wtalte 
Wh  Itehurst 
Whltten 
Wi|  gins 
Wil  son.  Bob 
Wil  son,  Tex. 
Winn 
Woff 
Wr  ght 
Wy  Qer 

ie 
Yades 
Yatron 

Yoi  ng,  Alaska 
Yoi  ng,  Ga. 
Yov  ng,  Tex. 
Zat  lockl 


ai  ider . 


Dill  sell 

Docd 

Edg&r 

For  1.  Tenn- 

Fot  ntain 

Gill  aan 

Oo^dllng 

Oradison 

Graissley 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Hediler,  W.  Va. 
Holtzman 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeurette 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kasten 
Ketcbum 
Koch 
Krebs 


Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lujan 

McDonald 

Maguiie 

Mann 

Mathis 

Maier.  Calif. 

Moffett 

Moss 

MottI 

Neal 

No.an 

Randall 

Richmond 


Rousselot 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Spence 

Stark 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis, 

Symms 

Waggonner 

Weaver 

Wirth 

Young,  Fla. 


]BeU 

Dellums 

Diggs 

Downing.  Va 

Eckhardt 

Esch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 


NOT  VOTING 

Giaimo 

Macdonald 

Railsback 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stokes 


—18 


Teagiie 
Udall 
V/Uson,  C.  H. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  On  page  9,  line 
7,  insert : 

Revolving  PtrND  fob  Advance  Payments  to 
Untted  States  International  Air  Carriers 
There  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  $7,000,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  Revolving  Fund 
pursuant  to  section  2602(c)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code. 

motion    offered    BT    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  In  said  amendment,  insert 
"$5,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Steed). 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  18. 

This  amendment  would  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, with  an  Initial  appropriation  of 
$5  million,  to  be  used  for  payments  to 


air  carriers  under  the  U.S.  flag.  These 
paj'ments  are  to  compensate  the  U.S. 
air  carriers  for  payments  due  but  not 
collected  from  foreign  governments  for 
carrying  the  mail  pursuant  to  interna- 
tional agreements.  The  fund  would  he 
reimbursed  by  the  carriers  when  and  if 
payments  are  received  from  the  foreign 
governments. 

I  oppose  this  Senate  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  if  wc  do  put  $5  million 
in  a  fund  to  pay  the  air  carriers  for  de- 
linquent payments  by  foreign  nations, 
these  nations  will  have  no  incentive  to 
ray  their  legitimate  bills;  they  will  have 
incentive  to  tell  the  air  carriers  to  go 
back  to  the  U.S.  Treasuiy  and  collect 
the  debt. 

We  do  have  a  rroWcm  right  now.  It 
has  developed  with  two  sets  of  figures. 
Yesterday  in  our  conference  with  the 
Senate  we  had  a  figure  of  approximately 
$7  million  that  was  due  the  air  carriers 
by  the  foreign  nations.  I  have  data  from 
the  I>epartment  of  State  that  negotia- 
tions with  the  foreign  nations  have 
taken  place  on  such  outstanding  debts, 
and  the  amount  recorded  by  the  State 
Department  is  $2,069,275.  This  figure 
represents  the  debts  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  U.S.  carriers  for  transporting 
the  mail  during  the  period  July  1,  1971, 
to  March  28,  1975. 

I  request  that  Senate  amendment  No. 
18  be  defeated,  and  I  will  call  for  a  vote. 
I  will  first  request  that  the  House  de- 
feat Senate  amendment  No.  18,  and  then 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  containing  a 
figure  of  $3  million  to  cover  the  debts  as 
we  have  them  today. 

We  seem  to  have  the  two  sets  of  figures, 
one  from  our  Postal  Service  and  State 
Department,  another  from  the  air  carri- 
ers. If  the  debt  that  is  owed  today  is  the 
figure  that  I  read,  the  $3  million  will  be 
ample  to  cover  that  debt.  If  we  appro- 
priate any  additional  money,  that  will 
only  encourage  the  foreign  nations  to  tell 
our  air  carriers  to  "Go  back  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  collect  what  we  owe  you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  Senate 
amendment  No.  18  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  would 
like  to  see  whether  I  can  make  this  mat- 
ter as  clear  as  possible  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

This  item  vias  placed  in  the  bill  by  the 
other  body.  The  Senate  amendment 
called  for  $7  million  for  this  revolving 
fund,  and  we  were  able  to  talk  that  down 
to  $5  million  which  is  the  motion  before 
the  House  now. 

It  developed  that  the  other  body  feels 
quite  strongly  about  this  item.  While  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  position  in 
wanting  to  defeat  the  amendment  here, 
I  know  that  if  his  motion  prevails,  it  will 
throw  us  back  into  conference,  and  we 
will  be  back  where  we  were  yesterday, 
when  we  thought  we  had  as  good  a  solu- 
tion as  we  could  work  out. 

This  problem  of  collecting  from  foreign 
governments  for  mail  carried  by  Ameri- 
can carriers  has  been  one  that  has 
plagued  us  here  for  several  years. 

Apparently,  In  the  old  days,  when  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  was  a  Federal 
agency,  they  were  able  to  help  our  air- 
lines by  obtaining  some  of  the  moneys 
which  were  owed  them  and  that  were 
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D'A-ed  us,  and  they  were  able  to  keep  these 
accounts  pretty  current.  However,  since 
the  Post  OfHce  Department  became  a  cor- 
poration, they  no  longer  are  in  a  position 
or  have  not  been  giving  that  kind  of  serv- 
ice, so  that  these  accounts  have  piled  up. 

We  have  several  sets  of  figures  on  what 
Is  owed  U.S.  air  carriers.  We  were  trying 
to  deal  with  the  amount  that  is  owing 
or  is  in  arrears. 

I  believe  that  this  revolving-fund  ap- 
proach is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
get  any  official  help  for  our  carriers  to 
get  moneys  that  they  have  earned  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  collect,  through 
the  State  Department  and  the  Postal 
Service. 

When  a  U.S.  carrier,  because  it  can- 
not collect  the  bills  that  some  other 
country  owes  it,  cUts  off  service  to  tliat 
country,  that  country  can  cancel  its 
landing  rights.  They  can  gel  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  State  Department 
makes  certain  insistent  requests  of  them 
for  this  service.  Therefore,  the  Ameri- 
can airlines  are  kind  of  caught  in  a  trap. 
We  are  trying  to  help  them  out,  and  I 
think  this  is  the  fairest  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller) 
in  the  fact  tliat  we  do  not  want  this 
revolving  fund  to  be  made  just  a  give- 
away. I  assure  the  gentleman  that  with 
his  support,  we  will  have  tlie  General 
Accounting  OfBce  begin  immediately  an 
indepth  study  of  this  whole  problem  so 
that,  for  one  thing,  we  can  get  accurate 
figures  and  know  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about,  and  we  can  see  to  it  that 
all  the  agencies  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  CAB,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Postal  Service,  lend 
their  hand  in  trying  to  help  to  clear  up 
these  debts. 

If  the  debts  are  collected,  of  course, 
the  revolving  fund  would  remain  intact. 
There  would  be  no  loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  I  am  as  deeply  concerned 
as  he  is  about  this  matter  and  that  I 
will  work  with  him  in  every  way  I  can  to 
see  that  the  fund  is  not  abused, 

I  must  say  that  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  we  have  the  best  solution  we 
could  hope  to  get  at  this  point. 

If,  at  this  time  next  year,  this  matter 
has  not  been  handled  properly,  I  will  be 
here  on  the  floor  with  the  gentleman 
getting  rid  of  the  whole  thing,  because 
if  this  does  not  work,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  approach  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
urge  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  change 
his  position  for  now  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediting this  whole  bill,  and  I  would 
urge  that  the  House  sustain  the  commit- 
tee and  approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The    Sergeant    at    Arms    will    notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  217,  nays  199, 
not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4561 


Abzur: 

Adams 

.^ddabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

.Anderson, 

Calif. 
.\ndrews,  N  C. 
-Andrews. 

N.  DaS. 
Annuuzio 
.\rmscron;^ 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baidus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Calif 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Carney 
Carr 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins,  III. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniel ,  Dan 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Diggs 
DingeU 
Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Fraser 


Abdnor 

Anderson,  111. 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Bafails 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Blaggi 

Biester 

Blouin 


YEAS— 217 

Frey 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Han^ey 

Fannaford 

Harris 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

He;stoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hishtower 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Johnsoi),  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lioyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McFail 

McHueh 

McKay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

MUford 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Murtha 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Fatman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 

NAYS— 199 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Btirleaon,  Tex, 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 


Perkins 

Peyser 

Pick'e 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Fritchard 

Randall 

Rangel 

Uees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Kodino 

r.osers 

Roncalio 

Eooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow.ski 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

S  ack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Eoiarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Yoimg,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Clawsou,  Del 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

(Trane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Delaney 

Derrick 


Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
.  Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Penwick 
Findley 
Fish 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
i'ountain 
Frenzel 
G;iman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodhng 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
hail 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hechler,  W.  Vn. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
HUlis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hvighes 
Hutchinson 


Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFaice 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McOiOskey 

McCoiUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

Mikva 

MiLer,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minish 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
MotU 

Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neai 
Nichols 
O'Brien 


Pattison,  N.Y. 

FettU 

Poage 

Pressler 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Santiui 

Sara^in 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Shuster 

fcmith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

S.eeiman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thone 

Tra>der 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlin 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whitlen 

Wiggins 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wyiie 

Yates 

Young,  Fla. 

Zeferetti 


BeU 

Beviil 

Dellums 

Downing,  Va 

Esch 

Fulton 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Meeds 

Risenhoover 

Sullivan 


Fuqua 

Giaimo 

Green 

Hawkins 

McEwen 

Macdonald 


Teague 
Udall 
Wilson,  C,  H. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Etowning  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  BevUl. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Risenhoover. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repoi-t 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  On  page  25, 
line  21,  insert  "in  the  current  fiscal  year,". 

MOTION     OFFERED     BT     MB.     STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  In- 
sert "during  fiscal  year  1978," 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Th« 
the  next  amendment  In 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Senate  amendment  No.  50 
20.  insert:  ":  Provided  furthe) 
now   or  hereafter   deposited 
established  by  section  aiO(f) 
Property  and  Administrative 
1949.   as   amended    (40   U.S.C 
available  pursuant  to  annual 
Acts,   may  be   tra:islerred 
on  the  bookftof  the  Treasury 
a  special  account  pursuant 
the  Act  of  June   14,   1946,  60 
U.S.C.  296),  m  accordance  wl  h 
purposes  specified  in  such  sect  Ion 

MOTION'  OFTXRED  BT  MR. 


an  i 


tD 
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Clerk  will  report 
dlsi  igreement 

s 

<Jn  page  26,  line 

That  moneys 

iito   the   fund 

of  the  Federal 

I  Services  Act  of 

490(f)),   and 

appropriation 

consolidated 

Department  Into 

section  9  of 

Stat.  259   (40 

and  for  the 


I  offer  a  mo- 


House  recede 
imendment  of 
concur  there- 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr.  Stbed  moves  that  the 
from  its  disagreement  to  the 
the  Senate  numbered  50  and 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tc . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clei  k  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  diss  greement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment   No.   60: 
line  9,  insert:  "except  as  provided  in  section 
204  of  the  Supplemental  Appi  oprlation  Act, 
1975". 

MOTtON   OfTEEED   BY  MR 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Mr.  Stxxd  moves  that  the 
Its  disagreement  to  the  ameiidment 
Senate  numbered  60  and  concur 


I  Hot:  se 


recede  from 
of  the 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disi  .greement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov  s 

Senate  amendment  No.  61:  On  page  40, 
line  16.  Insert:    "South.  Viet  Nim,' 

MOnOTJ  OFFERED  BT  MR 


Mr.  Speak<r,  I  offer  a 


Mr.    STEED, 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  imendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  ct>ncur  therein. 

The  motion  was  arreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  ihe  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  or  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  t£ble 


GENERAL  LEA\E 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mous  consent  that  all 
have  5  legislative  days  in 
vise  and  extend  their  remirks 
include  extraneous  material 
ject    of    the    conference 
8597)   just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai  i 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE 
SEN.\TE 


the 


A  further  message  from 
Mr.    Sparrow,    one    of    Its 
nounced  that  the  Senate 
bill  of  the  following  title,  ir 
currence  of  the  House  is  requested 

S.  1466.  An  act  to  amend  the 


On   page  38, 


I  ask  unani- 

Mi  fmbers  may 

Vhich  to  re- 

and  to 

on  the  sub- 

rfeport    fH.R. 

objection  to 
from  Okla- 


FllOM  THE 


Senate  by 

clerks,    an- 

passed  a 
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Service  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  program 
of  assistance  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  communicable  diseases,  and  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  OflSce  of  Consumer 
Health  Education  and  Promotion  and  the 
Center  for  Health  Education  and  Promotion 
to  advance  the  national  health,  to  reduce 
preventable  illness,  disability,  and  death;  to 
moderate  self-imposed  risks;  to  promote 
progress  and  scholarship  in  consumer  health 
education  and  promotion  and  school  health 
education;  and  for  other  purposes. 


Public  Health 


AMENDING  TITLE  39.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  APPLY  CER- 
TAIN PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  FEDERAL  AGENCY 
SAFETY  PROGRAMS  TO  THE  U.S. 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2559)  to 
amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
apply  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Sei-vice  certain 
provisions  of  law  providing  for  Federal 
agency  safety  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
sider the  Senate  amendments  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  M'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

TITLE  I— POSTAL  SERVICE 

Sec.  101.  Section  410(b)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  ot 
the  period  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (6)  the  following  paragraph: 

"(7)  section  19  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  (28  UJ3.C.  688) .". 
TITLE  n— EXECUTIVE  SALARIES 

Sec.  201.  This  title  va&y  be  cited  as  the 
"Executive  Salary  Coet-oif -Living  Adjust- 
ment Act". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Executive  Schedule  pay  rates,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"S  5318.  Adjustments  In  rates  of  pay 

"Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  commencing  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  an 
adjustment  takes  effect  under  section  5305 
of  this  title  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule,  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
for  positions  at  each  level  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  shall  be  adjusted  by  an  amount, 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $100  (or 
if  midway  between  multiples  of  $100,  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $100),  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  such  annual  rate  of  pay  which 
corresponds  to  the  overall  average  percentage 
(as  set  forth  In  the  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  such  section  6305)  of  the  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule.". 

(b)  (1)  That  part  of  section  5312  (relating 
to  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Immediately  below 
the  section  heading  and  immediately  above 
clause  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Level  I  of  the  Executive  SchedtUe  applies 
to  the  following  positions  for  which  the  an- 
nual  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  de- 
termined with  respect  to  such  level  under 
chapter  11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section 
5318  of  this  title: '. 

(2)  That  part  of  section  5313  (relating 
to  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  immediately  be- 
low the  section  heading  and  immediately 
above  clause  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies 
to  the  following  positions,  for  which  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate 
determined  with  respect  to  such  level 
under  chapter  11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by 
section  5318  of  this  title:". 

(3)  That  part  of  section  5314  (relating  to 
level  lU  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title 

5,  United  States  Code,  immediately  below  the 
section  heading  and  immediately  above 
clause  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Level  ni  of  the  Eexcutive  Schedule  ap- 
plies to  the  following  positions,  for  which 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  shaU  be  the  rate 
determined  with  respect  to  such  level  under 
chapter  11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section 
5318  of  this  Utle:". 

(4)  That  part  of  section  5315  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title 

6,  United  States  Code,  immediately  below 
the  section  heading  and  immediately  above 
clause  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Level  IV  of  the  Executive  SchedtUe  applies 
to  the  following  positions,  for  which  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  de- 
termined with  respect  to  such  level  under 
chapter  11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section 
5318  of  this  title:". 

(5)  That  part  of  section  5316  (relating  to 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  immediately  below  the 
section  heading  and  immediately  above 
clause  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies 
to  the  following  positions,  for  which  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate 
determined  with  respect  to  such  level  under 
chapter  11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section 
6318  of  this  title:". 

(6)  The  analysis  of  Eiubchapter  II  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
la  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
item  at  the  end  thereof : 

"5318.  Adjustments  in  rates  of  pay.". 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5305  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  an- 
nual pay  reports,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  specify  the  overall 
percentage  of  the  adjustment  In  the  rates 
of  pay  under  the  General  Schedule  and  of 
the  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
other  statutory  pay  systems.". 

(2)  Subsection  "(c)  (1)  section  5305  of  Utle 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  annual  pay 
reports,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "The  re- 
port transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  this 
subsection  shall  specify  the  overall  percent- 
age of  the  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  pay 
un^er  the  General  SchedtUe  and  of  the  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  other 
statutory  pay  systems.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  104  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  rate  of  salary 
of  the  Vice  President,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$62,500,  to  be  paid  monthly."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  rate  determined 
for  such  position  under  chapter  1 1  of  title  3, 
as  adjusted  under  this  section.  Effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  month  in  which  an 
adjustment  takes  effect  under  section  E305  of 
title  5  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  General 
Schedule,  the  salary  of  the  Vice  President 
shall  be  adjusted  by  an  amount,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $100  (or  If  mid- 
way between  multiples  of  $100,  to  the  nearest 
higher  multiple  of  $100),  equal  to  the  per- 
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centage  of  such  per  annum  rate  which  cor- 
responds to  the  overall  average  percentage 
(as  set  forth  In  the  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  section  5306  of  title  5)  of 
the  adjustment  in  such  rates  of  pay.  Such 
'•jK-.ry  shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis.". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  GOl(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  {a)(l)  The  annual  rate  of  pay 

for— 

"(A)  each  Senator,  Member  of  the  House 
pf  Representatives,  and  Delegate  to  the  House 
cf  Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
mi'-.'lnner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

"(B)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and 

"(C)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  the  rate  determined  for 
such  positions  under  section  225  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351-361).  as 
adjusted  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  conimenclng  on  or 
after  tho  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
aa  adjustment  takes  effect  under  section 
5305  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Schedule, 
each  annual  rate  ref  eiTCd  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  adjusted  by  an  amount,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $100  (or  if  midway 
between  multiples  of  $100,  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $100),  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  such  annual  rate  which  corresponds  to 
the  overall  average  percentage  (as  set  forth 
in  the  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
under  such  section  5305)  of  the  adjustment 
in  the  rates  of  pay  under  tho  General 
Schedule.". 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  415),  relating  to  the  annual 
rate  of  p-ty  of  certain  legislative  officials,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  compensation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which  is  equal 
to  the  rate  for  positions  at  level  II  of  the 
E.xecutlve  Schedule  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which  Is  equal 
to  the  rate  for  positions  at  level  III  of  such 
Executive  Schedule. 

"(c)  The  compensation  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  United  States  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  at 
an  aimual  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  rate 
for  positions  at  level  IV  of  such  Executive 
Schedule. 

"(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Assistant 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  at  an  an- 
nual rato  which  Is  equal  to  the  rate  for  po- 
sitions at  level  V  of  such  Executive  Sched- 
ule.". 

(c)(1)  Section  303  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  the  Public  Printer  and  Deputy  Public 
Printer,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  303.  Public  Printer  and  Deputy  Printer: 
pay 

"The  annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  Public 
Printer  shall  be  a  rate  which  is  equal  to 
the  rate  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title 
6.  The  annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  Deputy 
Public  Printer  shall  be  a  rate  which  la  equal 
to  the  rate  for  level  V  of  such  Executive 
Schedule.**. 

(2)  The  item  relating  of  section  303  In 
the  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  3  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 


"303.  Public     Printer     and     Deputy     Public 
Printer:  pay.". 

(d)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parabUlty  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1952)  Is 
amended'  by  striking  out  "level  V"  and  "sec- 
tion 5316"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "level 
m"  and  "section  5314".  respectively. 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Chapter  31  of  title  28. 
United  State.-5  Code,  relating  to  general  pro- 
visions applicable  to  courts  and  Judges,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"S  461.  Adjustments  in   certain   salaries 

"(a)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  ths  first 
applicable  pay  period  commencing  on  or  af- 
ter the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  an  ad- 
justment takes  effect  under  section  5305  of 
title  5  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)),  each  salary  rate  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  under  this  section  shall 
be  adjusted  by  an  amount,  rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  $100  (or  If  midway  be- 
tween multiples  of  $100.  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $100)  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
such  salary  rate  which  corresponds  to  the 
overall  average  percentage  (as  set  forth  lu 
the  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  un- 
der such  section  5305)  of  the  adjustment;; 
In  the  rates  of  pay  under  such  Schedule. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  it  would  reduce  the  salary  of  any  In- 
dividual whose  compensation  may  not.  under 
section  1  of  article  HI  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  be  d'miuished  during 
such  Individual's  continuance  In  office.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  addlrg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 
"461.  Adjustments  In  certain  salaries.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  5  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Co-.irt,  te  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 
"§5.  Salaries  of  justices 

"The  Chief  Justice  and  each  associate  Jus- 
tice shall  each  receive  a  salary  at  annual  rates 
determined  under  section  226  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  UJS.C.  361-361),  as  ad- 
justed by  section  461  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Section  44(d)  of  tlUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  circuit  Judges, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Each  circuit  Judge  shall  receive  a 
salary  at  an  annual  rate  determined  under 
section  235  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
(2  U5.C.  351-361),  as  adjusted  by  section 
461  of  this  title.". 

(3)  Section  135  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  district  judges. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"§  135.  Salaries  of  district  Judges 

"Each  Judge  of  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  a  salary  at  an 
annvial  rate  determined  under  section  225 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C. 
351-361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this 
title.". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  173  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
salaries  of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  at  an  annual  rate  determined 
under  section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351-361),  as  adjusted  by 
section  461  of  this  title.". 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  section  G13  of 
title  28.  United  States  Co<fe,  relating  to 
salaries  of  judges  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Each  shall  receive  a  salary  at  an 
annual  rate  determined  under  section  225 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  UjS.C. 
351-361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this 
title.". 

(«)  The  second  sentence  of  section  252 
of  tHle  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 


Judges  of  the  Customs  Court,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Each  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  an  annual  rate  determined  under  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2 
U.S.C.  351-361),  as  adjudicated  by  seitiou 
461  of  this  title.". 

(7)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 792(b)  (relating  to  salaries  of  Court 
of  Claims  commissioners)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  precedes  ",  and  also  all 
necessary  traveling  expenses"  Is  amended 
to  resul  as  follows:  "Each  commissioner  shall 
receive  pay  at  an  a  nual  rate  determined 
under  section  225  of  the  Fedei-ai  Salary  Act 
of  1SC7  (2  U.S.C.  351-351),  as  adjusted  by 
section  461  of  this  title". 

(8)  The  first  sentence  cf  section  4oa  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  68(aM.  re- 
lating to  compersation  cf  referees  la  bank- 
ruptcy, Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Referees  shall  receive  as  full  compensation 
for  their  services  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the 
conference,  in  the  light  of  the  recouuueuda- 
ti.ns  of  the  council'',  made  after  ad\:slng 
with  the  district  Judges  of  their  respective 
circuits,  and  of  the  Director,  at  rates.  In 
the  case  of  full-time  referees,  not  more  than 
the  rate  determined  for  such  referees  under 
section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (2  U.SC.  361-361),  as  adjusted  under 
section  461  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  In  the  case  of  pai-t-time  referees,  not 
moi'e  than  one-half  of  such  rate,  as  so  ad- 
justed.". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  225(f)  (A)  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  35G 
( A) ) ,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,"  immediately  before  "Sen- 
ators"; 

(2)  by  stiiking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "Representatives.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  a  comma  and  the  following:  "the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Hoube  of  Representatives". 

(b)  Until  such  time  as  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  pay  of  the  offices  referred  to  in  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  cf  this 
section  occurs  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351- 
361),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a>  of  this 
section,  such  rates  of  pay  shall  be  tlie  rates 
of  pay  m  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  adjusted 
under  section  203  and  204  of  this  title: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  30,  United  States  Code,  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
certain  provisions  of  law  providing  for  Fed- 
eral agency  s.ifety  programs  and  respon- 
sibilities, to  provide  for  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments of  Federal  executive  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  witli  and  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nortli 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  objection  to 
dispensing  with  the  reading. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  not  going  to 
dispense  with  anything  else. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  consideiation  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment? 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speake  • 
the  right  to  object  I  do  so  for 
of   asking    the   gentleman 
Carolina,  who  has  been  kind 
discuss  this  matter  with  me 
the  gentleman's  request  is  gfan 
Senate  amendment  will  be 
tlie  House,  the  gentleman  will 
hour  of  time  and  will  be  able 
persons  who  might  want  to 
matter,  and  at  the  conclusii)n 
time,  the  motion,  or  request, 
to  agree  to  the  bill,  as  amended 
Senate,  at  which  time  it  wou 
der  to  ask  for  a  recorded 
matter;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker 
gentleman  will  yield,  on  the 
the  gentleman  made  with  regard 
trol  of  the  time,  the  gentleman 
standing  is  correct.  I  assured 
man  I  would  yield  to  him 
who  would  want  to  speak  in 
as  much  time  as  the  hour  w 
by  balancing  the  debate,  and 
understanding  is  the  same  as 
man's,  that  at  the  concluslor 
hour  debate  a  motion  for  th( 
concur  in  Senate  amendmenti; 
in  order,  and  a  demand  for  a 
that  point  would  be  following 
procedure. 

Mr.   BAUMAN.   Mr.   Speak^ 
reserving  the  right  to  object 
native  course  of  action 
ally,  would  be  to  bring  this  up 
under  a  rule,  which  I  understand 
already  been  granted  by  the 
on  Rules,  which  in  any  event 
mit  the  House  to  consider  it  at 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.   HENDERSON.  If  the 
will    yield    further,    the    gen 
correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speake- 
draw  my  reservation  of  objeqtion 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  2559  TO  AMEND  TTTLE  39. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  MrJ  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  send  to  the  Speaker's  desk  a  resolution 
for  printing  under  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tjie  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  R£S.  653 


Resolved,    That    Immediately 
adoption  of   this  resolution   the 
2569)  to  amend  title  39,  United  S 
to  apply  to  the  United  States 
certain  provisions  of  law  provldii^ 
eral  agency  safety  programs  and 
Uies,  and  for  other  purposes,  w: 
ate  amendments  thereto,  be.  and 
Is  hereby  taken  from  the  Speaker  s 
the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  agreed 


Poatal 


viV.  I 


The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  is  re- 
ferred to  the  House  calendar  ai^d  ordered 
printed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  it  the  inlention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  bring  up 
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imder  the  two-thirds  rule  the  rule  on  the 
proposition  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  intention  and  purpose  to  call  up 
for  immediate  consideration  House 
Resolution  653,  which  has  been  just  sent 
to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Sliall 
the  House  consider  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  653 1  which  has  just  been  filed  and 
read. 

POINT   OF    ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  House  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  get  printed,  or  a  report  filed,  to 
be  called  up  by  the  House  for  considera- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  By  a  two-thirds  vote 
on  the  question  of  consideration.  Any 
time  the  Committee  on  Rules  submits  a 
rule,  whether  it  is  printed  or  not,  it  is  in 
order  to  be  called  up,  but  it  takes  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present  and  vot- 
ing to  consider  the  resolution  on  the 
same  dky  reported. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
fiom  Maryland  make  his  demand  on  the 
question  of  consideration? 
Mr.  BAUMAN.   Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  demand  a  vote  on  the  ground 
that  no  quonun  is  present. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  In  view  of  that  mag- 
nificent display  of  courage,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  does 
have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Mr.    DINGELL.    Regular    order,    Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  foUowing 
the  regular  order. 

The  Chair  will  count.  The  Chair  Is 
counting  to  determine  if  a  quonmi  Is 
present,  and  the  Chair  will  appreciate 
the  cooperation  instead  of  the  hiterfer- 
ence  of  Members. 

One  himdred  eighty-one  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  302,  nays  124, 
not  voting  8.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  457] 


B\irton.  John     Holtzman 
Biirlon.  PhUlip  Horton 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Ashley 

Asp  in 

AuCoiu 

Badillo 

Baldus 


TEAS— 302 

Barrett 

Battcus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Biaggt 

Bingham 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 


Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 


Butler 

Carney 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cochran 

Colhns.  III. 

Conte 

Conyers 
Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielsou 

Davis 

de  la  Oarxa 

DelHuey 

Dellunis 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Downing.  Va. 

Drlnau 

Duncan,  Oreg, 

du  Pout 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eiiberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Feuwick 

Findley 

Fish 

FlshPr 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 
Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Oradison 

Green 

Oude 

Ouver 

Hall 

Hanley 

Haunaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkliu 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUUs 

Hinshaw 

Holland 


Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kaxen 

Koch 

LaPalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Ijong,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinskv 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Milford 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mtnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

MoiTett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 

NAYS— 124 


Aljdnor 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Blester 
Btanchard 


Briukley 
Brown.  Mich, 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla, 
Byron 
Can- 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Raugel 

Re«'s 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rtegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberta 

Robinsou 

Rodlno     i 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santini 

Sarasiu 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllug 

Shipley 
Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WilUam 
Stark 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N,C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waxman 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltt«n 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 
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Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Devlne 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Emery 

English 

Evans,  Ind. 


Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 

pord.  Tenn. 
Frey 
Orafisley 
Hagedoru 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hansen 
Harsba 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hechler.  W,  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass, 
Heinz 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
Keys 
Kindness 


Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagemaralno 

Lacdrum 

Latta 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lett 

Lujan 

McCollister 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Martin 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moaber 

Mottl 

Natcher 

O'Brien 

Poage 

Pressler 

QulUen 

Keguia 

Rogers 

Roush 


Rousselot 

Bt  Germain 

Sattemeld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steel  man 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Weaver 
W.nn 
WyUe 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 8 
BeU  Fulton  Teague 

Diggs  Price  Udall 

Esch  Risenhoover 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof),  the  House  agreed  to  consider 
House  Resolution  653. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  DlggS  for,  with  Mr. 
Teague  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Re3.  653 
Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (HJl. 
2659)  to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
to  apply  to  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
certain  provisions  of  law  providing  for  Fed- 
eral agency  safety  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the 
same  Is  hereby  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.4723.  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1976. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  654,  Rept. 
No.  94-424.,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  654 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  clause  2,  Rule 
XXVin  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  conBlder  the  conference 
report  on  the  bUl  (HJl.  4723)  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  yesir  1976. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order.  The  gentleman  Just  sent 
to  the  desk  a  i-esolution  and  report.  It 


seems  to  me  under  the  rules  It  has  to  be 
filed  before  we  can  vote  on  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  te  another  report. 

The  gentleman  waa  Just  filing  a  privi- 
leged report. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  was  only  trying 
to  find  out  what  was  happening. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  can  use  his  time  as  he  sees  fit. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2559.  AMENDING  TITLE  39. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  APPLY 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP  LAW 
PROVIDING  FOR  FEDERAL 

AGENCY   SAFETY   PROGRAMS   TO 
THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andebson)  , 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and 
some  misinformation  circulating  as  to 
precisely  what  it  is  we  are  considering  In 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  2559. 

The  language  added  in  the  Senate  Is 
not  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Congress 
or  any  of  the  other  positions  In  the  exec- 
utive or  judicial  branches  mentioned  in 
the  bUl.  It  is  a  procedural  cnange  In  the 
law  which  will  allow  for  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  In  October,  at  the  same  time 
that  employees  under  the  General 
Schedule  receive  the  same  adjustment. 

Therefore,  talk  of  an  8.6  percent  pay 
increase  directly  resulting  from  this  bill 
is  Incorrect.  There  are  no  percentage  fig- 
ures in  this  bill,  and  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  has  yet  to  be  determined  by 
the  President. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  such  time  as 
a  percentage  figure  is  arrived  at.  It  win 
be  more  In  the  neighborhood  of  5  per- 
cent, because  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  legislative  request  for  a  5-percent 
cap  on  pay  increases  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  In  1976,  and  I  introduced  the 
legislation  in  his  behalf  by  request.  That 
legislation  has  not  been  acted  on,  and  Is 
presently  lying  In  limbo. 

But,  the  point  is  clesu".  We  are  consid- 
ering a  procedural  change  in  the  law  at 
this  time  and  will  have  the  opportunity 
later  this  fall  to  agree  or  disagree  to  a 
percentage  adjustment  in  salaries. 

The  Pi'esident,  in  his  message  to  the 
Speaker  dated  July  26,  endorses  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  PresIdCTit  advlaed  that  in  his 
Judgment  this  amendment  "is  essential 
If  we  are  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified 
and  competent  senior  level  people  to  con- 
duct our  Government's  business." 

These  senior  level  people  the  President 
speaks  of  in  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, Including  military  ofOcers,  who 
as  a  result  at  the  statutory  pay  celling 
have  had  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
salaries  reduced  by  as  much  as  32  percent 
since  1969. 


For  example,  a  study  prepared  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  Committee  on  Judi- 
cial Compensation  points  out  that  while 
judges'  salaries  have  remained  static 
since  1969,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
Increased  42  percent  from  March  1969 
through  September  1974.  This  study 
says : 

It  mu,ct  be  recognized  that  judges  hf.ve 
lost  purchasing  power  each  year  since  March 
1969.  This  has  resulted  In  a  cumulative  loss 
of  $53,480  for  district  judges  and  *56,830  for 
circuit  Judges  .  .  . 

In  contrast.  General  Schedule  Federal 
employees  have  received  38.1  percent 
comparability  pay  increases  during  this 
same  period  of  time.  TTie  inequitable  and 
discriminatory  result  of  freezing  judicial 
salaries  for  5  years,  while  annually 
raising  the  salaries  of  General  Schedule 
employees,  is  further  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  In  addition,  these  Federal  em- 
ployees have  also  received  step  Increases, 
mandated  under  the  grade  system,  that 
have  been  calculated  at  14.2  percent 
when  considered  with  the  comparability 
Increases  on  these  step  increases.  Thus, 
the  aggregate  pay  increase  since  1969  for 
an  average  Federal  employee  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  52.3  percent,  excluding  im- 
provements in  fringe  benefits.  If  Federal 
Judges  had  received  the  same  Increases, 
the  current  salaries  would  be:  EMstrlct 
judges,  $60,920;  court  of  appeals  judges. 
$64,728;  and.  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t,  $91,380. 

Obviously,  the  legislation  before  the 
House  does  not  call  for  or  contemplate 
increases  of  anywhere  near  that  magni- 
tude. Depending  on  the  determination  of 
the  President  this  fall,  the  comparabil- 
ity-pay adjustments  for  the  General 
Schedule  employees  will  be  between  5 
and  8  percent.  This  same  percent  will 
be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  the  positions 
covered  by  the  amendment  to  H.R.  2559. 
and  so  at  best  it  represents  only  a  par- 
tial catch-up  to  offset  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  1  year. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  In  February 
1974,  recognized  the  need  for  Congress  to 
loosen  the  financial  straltjacket  of  Judges 
and  key  Government  executives.  The 
editorial  said: 

A  case  can  be  made  for  the  (salary)  in- 
creases, especiaUy  for  judges  and  clvU  service 
officials.  The  law  ties  all  these  salary  sched- 
ules together  In  fixed  ratios.  Judges'  salaries 
cannot  be  raised  unless  those  for  congress- 
men and  clvU  service  officials  are.  too.  If 
Congress  blocks  Its  own  pay  raise,  it  will 
automatically  block  those  for  others.  Yet 
there  is  a  need  for  inducement  for  good 
judges,  and  at  the  existing  salary  scales  maiiy 
of  tliem  could  do  better  in  private  practice. 

The  truth  of  this  is  shown  In  surveys 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Attor- 
neys' salaries  have  risen  43.9  percent 
since  1969,  while  the  salaries  of  U.S. 
judges  have  not  risen  at  all. 

Salaries  of  State  chief  Judges  have  In- 
creased 44.2  percent  In  the  same  period, 
and  whereas  in  196&  only  one  State — New 
York — paid  its  Judiciary  at  a  rate  greater 
than  the  pay  of  U.S.  district  court  Judgres, 
there  are  now  20  States  compensating 
their  Ju<^es  at  rates  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  pay  of  Federal  district  court 
Judges. 

Thus,  Federal  Judges  have  been  im- 
ju.stly  treated  In  comparison  with  Gen- 
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eral  Schedule  Federal  emp  loyees.  They 
also  have  not  been  permitteij  to  keep  pace 
with  their  brethren  on  the  bench  in  State 
systems  or  with  private  practitioners. 

While  Judicial  salaries  [  have  been 
frozen,  top  officials  in  the  Ff Ivate  sector 
of  our  economy  have  received  salary  in- 
creases averaging  59.8  percent. 

Such  disparities  have  giv^i  Impetus  to 
the  rise  in  resignations  of  Federal  judges 
and  to  reduced  morale  withii  the  Federal 
judiciary.  An  unprecedent^i  seven  Fed- 
eral district  judges  have  rasigTied  since 
November  1973.  If  a  signmcaJit  salary  In- 
crease is  not  made,  many  ^ther  judges 
now  in  their  prime,  who  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  judiciary,  mny  also  feel 
forced  to  return  to  private  p  ractlce,  at  a 
serious  loss  to  the  ranks  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

Another  relevant  consideration  Is  the 
Increased  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
the  judiciary.  The  average!  overall  in- 
crease In  case  terminations  per  judgeship 
is  29.5  percent  for  the  period  1968-74.  The 
mean  processing  time  for  ciiil  cases  has 
dropped  10  percent  in  the  Federal  district 
courts  and  12.1  percent  in  courts  of  ap- 
peals. These  improvements  occurred  dur- 
ing a  period  when  filings  ijicreased  36 
percent  and  what  have  been  classified  as 
"difficult  cases"  increased  300.8  percent. 
Thus,  it  Is  apparent  that  in  1974  Federal 
judges  are  doing  more  work  and  doing  It 
more  efficiently  than  they  ^id  in  1968. 
Moreover,  even  with  their  greater  work- 
load, it  is  evident  that  Federal  judges  are 
performing  at  a  level  of  quality  as  high 
or  higher  than  ever.  T 

It  is  worth  noting  that  an  increased 
efficiency  has  been  taking  mace  in  the 
Federal  judicial  system  theTpercentage 
cost  of  the  courts  when  cotnpared  with 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Government  as 
a  whole  has  steadily  declined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  further  point  out 
in  terms  of  percentages,  shoUld  this  cost 
of  living,  of  whatever  amount,  go  into 
effect  in  October,  the  cost  cf  the  con- 
gressional-related Increase  wi  )uld  be  ap- 
proximately 3.5  percent  of  this  total.  The 
great  bulk  of  this,  well  over  80  percent 
of  the  cost,  would  be  for  the  ;ost-of -liv- 
ing adjustments  for  the  upier  echelon 
Federal  employees  whose  sa  arles  have 
been  frozen  under  the  compression  that 
has  developed.  Approximately  7  percent 
would  be  the  cost  of  increase  i  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  judlciar^f.  The  re- 
mainder are  the  specialized  employees, 
the  doctors  at  Veterans'  Ada inistiation 
facilities  and  special  categories. 

Altogether  the  judiciary  and  the  legis- 
lative increases  involved,  wh^n  there  is 


would  be 
the  total 


M.. 


a  cost-of-hving  adjustment, 
approximately  10  percent  oi 
cost. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  ^ield  for  a 
quesiioa? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  tjo  the  gen 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois. 
Speaker,  frankly  I  do  not  thii  ik  the  per 
centagfts  at  this  point  are  as  meaningful 
as  the  absolute  dollar  amoiuits.  I  have 
been  Informed,  and  I  would  li|e  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  on  this  since 
expert  on  these  matters  than  1  that  with 
reference  to  the  legislative  brinch,  if  we 


Mr. 


were  to  assume  that  the  increase  In  Oc- 
tober, the  cost-of-living  increase  the 
gentleman  mentioned  were  to  amoimt  to 
8  percent,  that  would  cost  as  far  as  the 
legislative  branch  would  amount  to,  $1.8 
million.  Is  that  a  correct  figure  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  correct.  That 
would  $1.8  million  out  of  an  approxi- 
mate increase  of  $49  million  to  $50  mil- 
Uon.  That  is  why  I  used  the  figure  of 
3.5  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
point  out  that  thr  pressure  for  this  ad- 
justment is  coming  primarily  from  the 
professional  organizations  representing 
the  upper  echelon  employees  and  from 
the  Federal  judiciary,  and  the  principal 
spokesman  of  coiu-se  there  is  the  Chief 
Justice. 

I  would  refer  the  Members  to  the  an- 
nual report  which  tho  Chief  Justice  pre- 
sented on  the  state  of  the  judiciary  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  a  mid- 
winter meeting  in  Chicago  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1975.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
that  report: 

Even  a  casual  review  of  the  figures  showed 
that  the  number  of  criminal  cases  In  Fed- 
eral Ckjurts  rose  25  percent  between  1964  and 
1974.  Much  less  well  known  to  the  public  U 
the  fact  that  civil  case  filings  have  increased 
at  double  this  rate,  that  Is,  by  55  percent. 
The  total  combined  Increase  In  civil  and 
criminal  filings  In  that  ten-year  period  was 
45  percent,  far  outstripping  the  Increased 
number  of  Federal  judges. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  there 
are  an  Increasing  number  of  Federal 
judges  who  are  retiring.  Other  qualified 
individuals  for  Federal  judgeship  posi- 
tions have  refused  to  accept  these  ap- 
pointments because  their  law  practices 
far  exceed  the  salary  available  to  Federal 
Judges. 

Specifically,  the  Chief  Justice  recom- 
mended that  there  be  an  immediate  20 
percent  increase  In  Federal  judges' 
salaries  as  a  first  adjustment  to  catching 
up  with  the  6-year  salary  Increase.  Now, 
that  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  speaking  about  a  minimum  of  20 
percent  first-step  catch-up  for  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  All  we  are  providing  for 
here  is  a  technical  procedure  that  might 
produce  an  8  percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  adjustment  in  October,  so  by 
comparing  this  very  modest  develop- 
ment we  can  see  what  the  needs  are. 

One  other  point,  I  have  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  from  the  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  read  two  pertinent  para- 
graphs: 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  Government's 
top  officials  are  either  quitting  their  jobs  or 
retiring  early.  From  1969  to  the  present,  the 
rate  of  executive  resignations  and  retire- 
ments has  more  than  doubled.  In  fact,  em- 
ployees whose  salaries  are  frozen  are  retiring 
early  at  three  times  the  rates  of  all  Govern- 
ment employees  .  .  .  depriving  the  Govern- 
ment of  five  or  ten  years  of  additional  serv- 
ice by  these  experienced  workers. 

The  President  goes  on  to  emphasize 
that  he  completely  supports  the  amend- 
ments that  were  accepted  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  President  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress says: 


since  March,  1969.  when  pay  for  upper 
echelon  Federal  employees  was  last  adjusted 
the  salaries  of  those  not  subject  to  the  freeze 
have  risen  60  percent.  During  this  same 
period,  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  47.5  per- 
cent has  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  with  frozen  salaries  by  nearly  one. 
third.  ' 

The  same  problem  applies  to  the  judicial 
and  legislative  branches.  The  Chief  Justice 
advises  me  that  as  a  result  of  such  frozen 
compensation  schedules,  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral  judges  have  left  the  bench  to  return  to 
private  law  practice  and  many  others  are 
planning  to  do  so. 

WhUe  the  salaries  fixed  In  1969  quite  un- 
derstandably seem  more  than  adequate  to 
many,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  such 
salaries  In  the  private  sector— and  Indeed  in 
a  growing  number  of  State  and  local  govern- 
meats— for  skilled,  experienced  Hdminlstra- 
tors,  senior  professionals  and  judges.  Actu- 
ally,  executive  pay  In  ths  private  sector  and 
earnings  of  private  attorneys  have  both  in- 
crea-sed  by  about  44  percent  since  1969. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  has  conduct- 
ed an  extensive  survey  and  I  am  enclosing 
a  summary  of  Its  report  which  contains 
specifics  on  this  problem.  I  urge  you  to  reaa 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  ClvU  Service 
Commutes  has  reported  out  H.R.  2559  t.o  ex- 
tend to  employees  of  the  Executive,  Judicial 
and  Legislative  branches  whose  pay  has  been 
frozen  so  long,  Increases  commensurate  with 
those  granted  to  other  employees  whose 
salaries  are  not  frozen. 

This  statutory  change  wlU  not  result  In 
any  "catch-up"  for  the  last  six  years  and 
will  not  solve  all  of  the  inequities  we  now 
have.  But  I  feel  we  must  move  at  once  in 
this  direction.  I  consider  H.R.  2559  as  a  vlfl 
step.  Further  action  to  solve  the  problem  will 
be  addressed  by  the  Panel  on  Federal  Com- 
pensation which  I  established  recently  and 
by  the  next  Quadrennial  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  salaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  logical 
step  for  us  to  take  this  afternoon  is  to 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendments  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson). 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  2559  and  ."sub- 
stitutes a  new  text. 

The  new  text  includes  two  titles.  Title 
I  contains  provisions  identical  to  the 
House-passed  bill,  which  brings  the 
Postal  Service  under  section  19  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970. 

Title  II  of  the  amendment  adds  new 
provisions  entitled,  "The  Executive 
Salary  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  Act." 

Title  n  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides a  new  procedure  for  an  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  the  top  of- 
ficials of  the  executive,  legLslative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment?. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  letter  from  the 
President  addressed  to  you  endorsing  the 
provisions  of  title  II  and  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  bill  promptly.  I  will 
include  a  copy  of  the  letter  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

The  cost-of-living  adjustment  wiU  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  the  com- 
parability adjustment  that  is  prescribed 
for  the  General  Schedule  under  5  U.S.C. 
5305.  The  comparability  adjustment  im- 
der  that  law  generally  is  made  each  year, 
effective  the  1st  of  October.  The  amount 
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of  the  adjustment  will  be  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  the  comparability  adjust- 
ment. It  would  become  effective  auto- 
matically on  the  first  of  the  month  dm-- 
ing  which  a  comparabihty  adjustment 
becomes  effective. 

The  amendment  will  apply  to- 
First.  Members  of  Congress ; 

Sscond.  Judges  and  officials  of  the  ju- 
dicial branch,  numbrring  1003: 

Third.  Pre.-,idential  and  other  ap- 
rointees  under  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  numbering,  785:  and 

Fourth.  Those  officials  affected  by  the 
$36,000  pay  ceiling,  totaling  appro.xi- 
mately  14,600  civilians  and  603  military 
officers. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  halt  the 
pay  gap  from  widening,  and  the  pay  com- 
pression from  getting  any  worse.  It  will 
not  relieve  the  existing  gap,  nor  will  it 
relieve  the  existing  pay  compression. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  minimum 
remedy.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  more 
complete  remedy  for  closing  the  pay  gap 
and  for  lessening  the  pav  compression 
will  be  the  subject  of  further  legislation, 
if  necessary,  or  may  be  remedied  as  a 
result  of  recommendations  following  the 
appointment  and  recommendation  of  the 
next  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Pay  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Under  cuiTent  law,  the  procedure  for 
adjusting  the  pay  o'  these  top  officials 
is  prescribed  by  section  225  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law  90- 
206.  2  U.S.C.  351-361).  This  law  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial Salaries,  to  serve  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  and  every  fourth  fiscal  year  there- 
after. The  Conmiission  is  required  to 
conduct  a  review  of  and  recommend  rates 
of  pay  for  the  top  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Commission's  recommen- 
dation is  considered  by  the  President, 
who  In  turn  is  required  to  submit  a  rec- 
ommendation to  tile  Congress.  The  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  for  salary  ad- 
justments would  become  effective  auto- 
matically unless  either  House  of  Con- 
gress disapproves  the  recommendation. 

The  first  Commission  served  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  the  President's 
recommendation,  resulting  from  the  1969 
survey,  became  effective  in  March  1969. 

The  second  Commission  served  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  the  President,  early 
in  1974,  submitted  his  recommendation 
for  a  three-stage  increase  of  7.5  percent 
for  each  of  the  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 
This  recommendation  was  disapproved 
by  the  Senate  and  consequently  the  1969 
rates  are  still  in  effect. 

A  new  Commission  will  be  appointed 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  the  earliest 
a  new  adjustment  could  be  made  under 
existing  law  would  be  in  early  1977. 

The  existing  system  has  failed.  Four 
years  is  too  long  a  period  in  our  dynamic 
economy  to  wait  for  adjustments  in  pay 
of  these  high  level  positions.  The  in- 
creases should  be  automatic  and  on  an 
annual  basis. 

We  are  now  in  the  sixth  year  without 
any  pay  adjustment  for  these  top  offi- 
cials and  unless  we  change  the  law  no 
adjustment  will  be  made  until  early  in 
1977,  or  an  8-year  lag. 


There  is  a  critical  need  for  a  new 
system  now.  Let  me  tell  you  why — and 
in  this  cormection,  I  would  like  to  invite 
your  attention  to  a  committee  print  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  which  contains  a  lot  of  the 
background  information  to  which  I  will 
refer.  This  committee  print  is  available 
for  each  Member's  review. 

PAY  GAP 

The  salaries  of  the  top  ofHcials  have 
remained  stagnant  since  March  1969. 

As  of  March  1975,  the  cost  of  living 
.since  March  19G9  has  increased  46  per- 
cent, cutting  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
$42,500  rate  by  more  than  one-thiid. 

.M:eTnwhi;e.  non-Federal  executive  sal- 
aries have  increased  over  40  percent. 

During  these  same  years,  salaries  of 
otlier  Federal  employees  have  increased 
50  percent. 

The  $42,500  rate  now  has  Uie  purchas- 
ing power  of  $28,815.  and  a  $36,000  rate 
has  the  purchasing  power  of  $24,408.  To 
put  this  another  way,  an  official  receiv- 
ing the  rate  of  $42,500  in  1969  would 
have  to  earn  around  $62,000  a  year  in 
1975  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  stand- 
ard of  hving,  and  an  official  receiving 
$36,000  in  1969  would  have  to  be  earning 
$53,000  a  year  in  1975. 

Had  the  1974  recommendations  of  the 
President  become  effective,  the  $36,000 
rate  would  have  increased  to  $38,700  In 

1974.  to  $41,600  in  1975.  and  to  $44,700  in 
1976.  The  $42,500  rate  would  have  in- 
creased to  $45,700  in  1974.  to  $49,100  in 

1975,  and  to  $52,800  in  1976.  Needless  to 
say.  both  rates  are  at  the  1969  level,  and 
the  pay  gap  will  continue  to  widen  unless 
new  legislation  is  passed  by  the  Congress. 

SALARY  COMPRESSION 

A  second  problem  giving  rise  to  the 
critical  need  for  new  legislation  is  the 
growing  number  of  career  employees 
whose  pay  is  frozen  at  the  $36,000  rate, 
when  in  fact  their  actual  rates  of  pay 
should  be  as  much  as  $10,000  higher. 

Pay  rates  of  employees  under  the  stat- 
utory salai-y  s^'stems — the  General 
Schedule,  the  Foreign  Service,  and  phy- 
sicians, dentists  and  nurses  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration — are  governed  by 
the  principle  of  armual  adjustments 
based  on  comparability  with  pay  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Under  this  principle,  the 
current  rate  for  the  top  career  position  is 
$46,336,  and  can  be  expected  to  increase 
to  at  least  $50,000  in  October  1975.  How- 
ever, other  provisions  of  law  provide  that 
no  rate  of  pay  for  the  career  employee 
may  exceed  the  rate  of  the  lowest  step 
of  the  Executive  Schedule — level  V, 
$36,000.  Consequently,  practically  all 
positions  in  GS-15-18  will  be  receiving 
the  top  rate  of  $36,000  by  the  end  of 
1975  miless  legislation  such  as  here  pro- 
posed is  enacted.  The  total  number  of 
these  employees  will  exceed  15,000. 

The  critical  need  to  alleviate  both  the 
pay  gap  and  the  pay  compression  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  repeatedly  during  the  past  3 
years.  In  this  connection,  I  would  invite 
your  attention  to:  First,  the  1973  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries  and  the  1974 
recommendation  of  the  President  based 
on  the  Commission's  report;  second,  the 
more  recent  Februaiy  1975  report  of  the 


Comptroller  General;  and  third,  the  1975 
Annual  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Judi- 
ciary by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger. 
.  In  addition,  I  have  here  a  more  recent 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
recommending  that  immediate  action  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  reform  the  sal.'xry  adjustment 
process  for  top  officials.  I  will  include  a 
copy  of  this  letter  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  question 
the  need  for  this  amendment.  There  are 
some  who  will  say  that  they  can  furnish 
ppplicants  to  fill  any  executive  branch 
vacancy  that  mny  exist,  but  these  argu- 
ments just  do  not  recognize  the  issues 
that  are  facing  us. 

There  may  be  plenty  of  applicants  for 
any  vacancy,  but  the  big  question  is 
whether  or  not  they  qualify  for  the  top 
management  jobs  in  both  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  that  need  to  be 
filled. 

The  key  question  is — 

Will  one  of  these  apphcants,  if  quali- 
fied, accept  a  nomination  as  a  district 
judge,  at  a  rate  of  $40,000  a  year,  when, 
as  a  competent  attorney,  he  is  already 
making  $75,000  a  year? 

Will  one  of  the  applicants  that  quali- 
fied accept  the  position  as  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  at  a  rate  of  $36,000 
a  year,  when  the  former  Administrator 
left  to  accept  a  postion  in  private  in- 
dustry at  a  rate  of  $70,000  a  year? 

Will  one  of  the  applicants,  if  quali- 
fied, accept  a  position  as  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  HEW, 
at  $36,000  a  year,  a  position  which  has 
been  vacant  for  some  time,  and  which 
the  last  qualified  applicant  rejected  be- 
cause she  was  currently  receiving  $50,- 
000  a  year  in  private  industry? 

Will  one  of  the  applicants,  if  a  quali- 
fied physician,  accept  the  position  in  a 
VA  hospital  at  the  rate  of  $36,000  a  year, 
when  the  physician  is  earning  at  least 
$52,000  in  full-time  practice — the  aver- 
age net  income  for  non-Fede.al  phy- 
sicians being  $49,415? 

Chief  Justice  Burner  has  advised  that 
14  of  the  top  Federal  judges  either  have 
retired  recently  or  have  announced  that 
they  are  considering  retirement  because 
the  1969  rates  of  pay  are  no  longer 
realistic. 

Our  committee  files  have  numerous 
examples  indicating  the  difficulty  the 
executive  branch  is  having  in  filling  the 
top  level  positions,  and  I  will  include, 
at  the  end  of  my  statement,  more 
illustrations. 

I  will  also  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
President  Ford  from  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Electronic  Warfare  Labora- 
tory. I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
the  letter: 

The  rewards  of  this  career — the  feeling 
of  my  life  liavlug  value — has  more  than  com- 
pensated for  any  Inequities  In  salary.  But  on 
returning  from  Korea,  I  was  given  the  most 
demanding  task  of  my  life:  the  "catch-up" 
In  electronic  warfare.  I  am  managing  over 
$80M  of  urgent  R&D  effort  In  support  of  this 
goal  this  year,  with  even  larger  commit- 
ments over  the  next  several  years.  Yet  in 
the  18  months  since  I  assumed  this  respon- 
sibility, I  have  lost  two  supergrades  and 
three  GS-15  employees  (a  deputy  director, 
an  associate  directed,  and  three  technical 
area  chiefs)  to  retirement  (and  new  careers) 
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because  of  the  frozen  executlvi 
structure.   These   are   five   of 
people  In  Army  electronic 

Mr.  President,  how  do  I  do 
do  I  deliver   on   my   responsibi 
Army  and  to  the  public? 


In  these  dlffi::ult  times,  thele  are  a  lot 
of  things  we  simply  cannot  a  lord.  Some- 
times this  includes  rather  undamental 
things,  like  heating  our  buildir  gs;  this  has 
happened  here  at  F;rt  Monmoul  h.  But  there 
are  some  things  we  must  afford  and  among 
those  is  leadership.  Otherwise  w(  move  'jack- 
wards,  not  forwards,  in  turning  around  the 
problems  which  confront  us. 

ajnd 
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Irreplaceable  experience 
tency  are  being  drained  off 
ceiling  impact  on  employees 
tive  branch.  It  is  indeed  a 
ticm. 

Our  committee  held 
on  a  proposal  to  change  the 
procedure  as  is  proposed  by 
amendment   (committee 
Tlie  bill  then  being  considered 
proposed  to  change  the  time 
procedure  from   a  4 -year 
basis.  Had  this  been  enacted 
have  provided  some  relief 
Senate-passed  bill,  which  Wi 
by  our  committee,  was  not 
the  House  when  the  resolutioi  i 
to  adopt  a  rule  for  the 
the  bUl  was  defeated  in  th€ 
July  30,  1973,  by  a  record 
to  237. 

The  1973  hearings  were 
year   by   testimony   received 
Comptroller  General  and  the 
of  the  Civil  Service 

Also,   hearings   have   been 
year  by  the  Subcommittee 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the 
of  Justice,  of  the  House 
mittee.  on  the  subject  of  pay 
and  by  the  Subcommittee  oi 
of  the  House  Committee  or 
Affairs,  on  the  subject  of 
sicians,  dentists,  and  nurses 
erans'    Administration 
Veterans'   Affairs   Committer 
reported  a  bill  to  the  Hou^ 
Veterans      Administration 
and  Dentists  Comparability 
1975   (H.R.  8240.  H.  Rept. 
That  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
with  any  provision  of  the 
ment. 

The  Senate  amendment 
procedure  which  will  provide 
amount  of  relief  this  year  fo- 
of  pay  of  the  top  ofQcials. 

I  urge  that  the  House 
matter  here  today. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Whtte 
Washington, 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De&b  Mx.  Sfeakeb:  As  you  are 
dlscussicms  wo  have  had  over 
months.  •  serious  problem  has 
Ing  In  the  recruitment  and 
ior-level  executiyes  and  Judges 
era!  Government. 

This  problem  has  now  reached 
stage.  Essentially,  it  stems  from 
there   has  been   no  pay  raise 
level  nutnagers  or  judges  for  six 
result: 

Notwithstanding  the  clear 
Federal  pay  system  that  the  vi 
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level  salary     of  responsibility  should  be  reflected  in  sal- 
t^e  eight  top     arles,  we  now  have  a  situation  where  some 
warfare.  15,000  employees  in  top  grades    (Executive 

4y  job?  How      Level  V,  GS-18,  GS-17,  GS-16  and  even  GS- 
Ities   to   the      15)   all  receive  the  same  pay.  The  reason  is 
that,   as   employees   have   received   pay   in- 
*  creases   over   the   past  six   years,   more   and 

more  of  thera  come  up  against  the  six-year- 
old  statutory  pay  celling  of  Executive  Level 
V. 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  Government's 
top  officials  are  either  quitting  their  jobs  or 
retiring  early.  From  1969  to  the  present,  the 
rate  of  executive  resignations  and  retire- 
ments has  more  than  doubled.  In  fact,  em- 
ployees whose  salaries  are  frozen  are  r 3  tiring 
early  at  three  times  the  rate  of  all  Govern- 
ment employees,  mostly  in  the  55-69  age 
range,  depriving  the  Government  of  f.ve  or 
ten  years  of  additional  service  by  these  ex- 
perienced workers. 

Several  dozen  of  the  Government's  top 
po?ts  are  unfilled  at  this  time  simply  be- 
cause many  of  the  executives  we  want  to 
brin-;  into  Federal  Service  cannot,  in  fair- 
ne-s  to  their  families,  accept  the  huge  cut  In 
compensation  that  would  be  involved. 

Key  Government  officials  are  turning  down 
offers  to  move  into  Federal  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  in  new  localities.  They 
cannot  afford  to  uproot  their  families  and 
bear  the  expense  of  moving  at  no  increase  in 
salary.  There  are  hundreds  of  Instances  of 
this  problem. 

Since  March,  1969,  when  pay  for  upper 
echelon  Federal  employees  was  last  adjusted, 
the  salaries  of  those  not  subject  to  the  freeze 
have  risen  50  percent.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, a,  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  47.5  per- 
cent has  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  with  frozen  salaries  by  nearly  one- 
third. 

The  same  problem  applies  to  the  judicial 
and  legislative  branches.  The  Chief  Justice 
advises  me  that  as  a  result  of  such  frozen 
compensation  schedules,  a  number  of  Federal 
judges  have  left  the  bench  to  return  to  pri- 
vate law  practice  and  many  others  are  plan- 
ning to  do  so. 

While  the  salaries  fixed  In  1969  quite  un- 
derstandably eeem  more  than  adequate  to 
many,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  such  salar- 
ies are  today  far  out  of  line  with  comparable 
salaries  in  the  private  sector — and  indeed  In 
a  growing  number  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— for  skilled,  experienced  administra- 
tors, senior  professionals  and  judges.  Actu- 
ally, executive  pay  in  the  private  sector  and 
earnings  of  private  attorneys  have  both  in- 
creased by  about  44  percent  since  1969. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  con- 
ducted an  extensive  survey  and  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  summary  of  Its  report  which  contains 
specifics  on  this  problem.  I  urge  you  to  read 
it. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  reported  out  H.R.  2559  to  ex- 
tend to  employees  of  the  Executive,  Judi- 
cial and  Legislative  branches  whose  pay  has 
been  frozen  so  long.  Increases  commensurate 
with  those  granted  to  other  employees  whose 
salaries  are  not  frozen. 

This  statutory  change  will  not  result  In 
any  "catch-up"  for  the  last  six  years  and  will 
IloiTSE,  not  solve  all  of  the  inequities  we  now  have. 

Jul  /  26. 1975.  But  I  feel  we  must  move  at  once  In  this  di- 
rection. I  consider  HJl.  2669  as  a  vital  first 
step.  Further  action  to  solve  the  problem  will 
be  addressed  by  the  Panel  on  Federal  Com- 
pensation which  I  established  recently  and 
by  the  next  Quadrennial  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative  and  Judicial  salaries. 

The  added  cost  of  the  compensation  ad- 
justments of  HJl.  2559  will  come  to  a  frac- 
tion of  one  percent  of  the  Federal  pajrroll.  In 
the  critical     my  judgment,  this  action  Is  essential  If  we 
tlie  fact  that     are  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  and  com- 
f<ir  executive     petent   senior-level    people    to   conduct   our 
years.  Ax  a     Oovernment's  business.  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  bill  promptly. 
Intent  of  our  Sincerely, 

a  rying  levels  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
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The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
gathering  data  from  agencies  on  the  effect 
the  $36,000  limitation  on  pay  is  having  on 
the  executive  branch's  efforts  to  recruit  and 
retain  a  high-quality  managerial  and  pro- 
fes.sioaal  workforce. 

Tlie  daca  reveals  that  almost  all  agencies 
are  fared  with  similar  problems.  Hundreds 
of  the  Federal  Government's  most  valuable 
officials  are  quitting  their  jobs  or  retiring 
early  because  of  the  $36,000  salary  limita- 
tion. The  result  is  that  many  key  positions 
are  being  left  vacant  and  important  services 
performed  by  the  Government  are  beginning 
to  suffer.  The  growing  size  of  the  problem 
l3  shown  by  these  official  figures:  the  rate 
of  resignations  among  professional  employ- 
ees has  doubled  since  1970.  Retirements  In- 
creased by  50  percent  in  the  single  year 
from  1973  to  1974.  Early  retirements  of  ex- 
ecutives are  plaguing  many  Government 
agencies.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
ports, for  example,  the  average  age  of  its 
retirees  has  gone  from  62.4  years  in  1969 
to  56  years  currently. 

Many  critical  and  important  jobs  are  go- 
ing unfilled  for  months.  For  example:  The 
position  of  chief  actuary  of  the  entire  So- 
cial Security  system  has  been  vacant  for  16 
months  The  GS-18  position  of  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  has  been  vacant 
siace  it  was  established  in  May  1974.  The 
positions  of  Program  Director  for  Chemo- 
therapy and  Program  Director  for  Cancer 
Centers  in  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
have  been  vacant  for  months.  Only  three 
out  of  15  vacant  positions  (due  to  early 
retirement)  of  administrative  law  judges 
have  been  filled  at  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  In 
all  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  $36,000  salary 
limitation  Is  a  major  reason  why  positions 
requiring  outstanding  qualifications  and 
capabilities,  in  addition  to  the  assumption 
of  awesome  responsibilities,  are  so  difficult 
to  fiU. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  Involved 
the  refusal  of  key  employees  to  move  Into 
positions  of  greater  responsibility.  Aside  from 
the  assuming  of  greater  responsibilities  at 
no  Increase  in  salary,  it  also  generally  in- 
volved moving  to  a  different  part  of  the 
country,  uprooting  of  family  and  in  addi- 
tion bearing  the  expense  that  moves  gener- 
erally  entaU.  Even  the  most  dedicated  em- 
ployees must  consider  this  very  carefully. 
For  example:  The  Project  Manager  for  the 
Apollo  Soyuz  Test  Project  refused  the  Di- 
rectorship of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  In- 
dicating that  he  could  not  afford  to  absorb 
the  cost  of  moving  his  family  to  Florida.  At 
the  National  Weather  Service,  a  GS-16  em- 
ployee declined  a  promotion  to  the  GS-17 
position  of  Associate  Director  for  Systems 
Development.  At  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation a  GS-17  Regional  Director  refused 
reassignment  to  the  position  of  Associate 
Administrator  for  Airports  since  It  would 
Involve  moving  to  Washington,  bearing  the 
cost  of  the  move  and  the  disadvantage  of 
living  in  a  high-cost  area  without  any  addi- 
tional compensation.  Once  again,  the  exam- 
ples cited  are  just  a  very  smaU  fraction  of 
an  ever-growing  list. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impact  of  the  $36,000 
limitation  la  felt  when  attempting  to  attract 
outstanding  candidates  from  the  private  sec- 
tor to  fill  top  level  vacancies.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  In  the  legal,  medical  and  scien- 
tific areas.  Applicants  who  are  curious  enough 
to  apply,  or  who  are  solicited  because  they 
are  currently  In  similar  positions  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  are  quickly  turned  off  by  the 
$36,000  salary  or  with  the  prospect  that  It 
represents  the  end  of  the  road  as  far  as 
salary  is  concerned.  In  moet  cases,  these 
people  are  already  making  far  more  money 
In  their  current  jobs. 

The  general  higher  level  of  compensation 
in  the  private  sector  for  positions  similar  In 
nature  and  scope  of  the  executive  levels  in 
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government  not  only  serves  as  a  barrier  for 
baiting  the  flow  of  executive  level  t>-pes  from 
industry  into  the  government,  but  at  the 
same  time  serves  as  a  gateway  for  govern- 
ment executives  to  leave  government  employ- 
ment for  the  greener  pastures  of  private  en- 
terprise. At  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
Chief  Economist  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  GS-16,  resigned  to  take  a  higher- 
paying  position  in  private  enterprise.  At  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Clinical  Di- 
rector resigned  to  accept  a  higher-paying 
position  at  a  University.  At  the  Justice  De- 
partment, a  Supervisory  Trial  Attorney  at 
the  GS-16  level  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  private  industry  at  a  substantially  in- 
creased salary.  At  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  OS-17  Director  of  Automated 
Data  Systems  resigned  to  take  a  $70,000  posi- 
tion In  private  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  at  HEW,  a  candidate 
rejected  the  GS-18  position  of  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  because  she  was 
currently  making  $50,000  in  private  industry. 
At  the  Department  of  Interior,  a  candidate 
declined  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Energy  and  Minerals  to  accept 
a  position  with  a  consulting  firm  paying 
over  $50,000.  At  the  Commerce  Department, 
a  candidate  declined  appointment  to  a  GS-16 
Associate  General  Counsel  position  to  accept 
a  position  paying  $50,000.  At  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  a  candidate  declined 
the  position  of  Associate  Administrator  for 
Finance  and  Investment  because  it  would 
involve  a  loss  of  $14,000  of  his  current  salary 
in  the  private  sector. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  itself  has 
been  hit  by  premature  retirements  among 
its  top  staff.  Many  of  these  key  persons  re- 
tired within  months  after  becoming  eligible 
for  retirement.  For  example:  An  Executive 
Director  at  age  55,  A  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector at  age  57,  A  General  Counsel,  age  56, 
An  Assistant  Executive  Director,  age  55,  A 
Regional  Director,  55,  Two  Bureau  Directors, 
55  and  56,  and  two  Deputy  Bureau  Directors 
at  55.  These  executives  had  valuable  experi- 
ence and  skills  and  the  ability  to  render 
additional  valuable  service  for  perhaps  five 
or  ten  more  years.  Many  of  them,  in  fact, 
are  still  working  full-time  outside  of  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  tne  situation  remains 
static,  that  is,  if  the  $36,000  limitation  re- 
mains and  at  the  same  time  the  level  of 
compensation  in  the  private  sector  remains 
free  to  adjust  In  an  open  market,  we  are 
sure  to  see  the  problems  of  attracting  and 
retaining  quality  executives  become  even 
more  pronounced. 


adjustment  process,  the  next  earliest  pos- 
sible adjustment  could  not  occur  until  1977. 
We  believe  that  if  adjustments  are  not  made 
before  then,  the  adverse  effects  on  recruit- 
ment, retention,  and  incentive  for  advance- 
ment throughout  the  Federal  service  will 
continue  to  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
capability  to  manage  Federal  programs 
economically  and  effectively. 

Enclosed  Is  an  updated  synopsis  of  Infor- 
mation included  in  our  February  report 
showing  that  the  situation  continues  to 
worsen  for  Federal  executives  and  their  em- 
ploying agencies  and  promises  to  deteriorate 
even  further. 

We  trust  that  this  information  will  assist 
th3  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  this 
mji'ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State.i. 


Percent  of  employees  at  $36,000 


Cencral  AccouNiiNU  Office 

THt:   EXECUrrVE   PAY    PROBLEM   IS   BECOMING 
INCnEASINCLY    CRITICAL 

In  February  1975,  we  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  there  was  a  critical  need  for  a 
better  .system  for  adjusting  top  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  salaries.  As  we  re- 
ported, the  ImpaSiC  on  adjusting  top  offi- 
cials' salaries  has  frozen  salaries  since  March 
1969  for  Members  of  Congress,  judges.  Pres- 
idential and  other  appointees,  and  about 
14.700  career  civil  service  personnel. 

The  quadrennial  review  aud  adjustment 
process  has  failed.  It  is  much  too  long  a 
period  in  our  dynamic  economy.  Increases 
should  be  automatic.  The  last  Increased  was 
proposed  in  1974.  A  significant  percentage 
increase  was  needed  but  the  Senate  rejected 
the  President's  proposed  three  stage  Increase. 
Failure  to  adjust  top  officials'  salaries  and 
resultant  compression  in  other  systems  cre- 
ate great  inequities  and  are  having  serious 
adverse  effects  on  recruitment,  retention,  and 
incentives  for  advancement  throughout  the 
Federal  service. 

To  date,  no  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
General  Accounting  Office  recommendation 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  reform  the  sal- 
ary adjustment  process  for  top  officials.  This 
paper  updates  information  Included  In  our 
February  report  which  shows  that  the  situa- 
tion continues  to  worsen  for  Federal  execu- 
tives and  their  employing  agencies  and  prom- 
ises to  deteriorate  even  further. 

£roston  of  purchasing  power 
Infiation  has  continued  to  erode  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial   salaries.    By  May    1975,   Individuals 
COMPTROLLER  General  holding  these  positions  had  lost  almost  a 

OF  THE  Unfted  STATES,  tturfl  of  thclr  March  1969  salaries. 

Washington.  D.C.  July  15, 1975. 

Hon.  David  N.  Henderson,  ■ -    — 

Chairman,   Committee   on   Post    Office    and 

Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives.  ,•    i     • 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  February  26,  1975,  Executwe^vel 

we  Issued  a  report  to  the  Congress  emphaslz-  '" '    ~~         '~' 

Ing  the  critical  need  for  a  better  system  for     I 

adjusting    top    executive,     legislative,     and      jj- 

Judicial  salaries.  This  report  pointed  out  that     jy 

there  has  been  no  adjustment  In  such  salaries     V."'m"I^^IIII"'"I"'II 

since  March   1969,  and  concluded  that  the 

provisions  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,         _         ...  ..  t       i  tr     «  .  i 

Which  contemplated  that  salar/  adjustments  ^o  Put  it  another  way,  a  Level  V  official 
for  such  positions  would  be  made  every  four  wo«W  have  to  earn  about  $53,000  a  year  just 
years,  have  failed.  to  maln^n  the  same  .standard  of  living  he 

To  date,  no  action  has  been  taken  on  our 
recommendation  that  Immediate  legislation  the  compression  problem  is  becoming 

be  enacted  to  reform  the  salary  adjtistment  more  severe 

process  for  top  officials.  We  recommended  Since  March  1969,  General  Schedule  em- 
that  a  new  process  should  provide  that  sal-  ployees  have  received  seven  pay  raises  ac- 
Mles  be  adjusted  annually  on  the  basis  of  cumulating  to  about  50  percent.  Estimates  of 
either  the  annual  change  in  the  cost-of-liv-  the  next  General  Schedule  Increase,  sched- 
Ing  index  or  the  average  percentage  Increase  uled  for  October  1975,  run  as  high  as  nine 
in  General  Schedule  salaries  aud  that  these  percent.  While  the  President  has  Indicated  a 
pay  levels  be  periodically  reviewed  by  an  In-  desire  to  hold  the  raise  to  five  percent,  addl- 
dependent  commission.  tlonal  employees  will  reach  $36,000  regardless 

Under  the  current  quadrennial  review  and     of  the  percentage  Increase. 


March  1969 
salary 

May  1975 

piiVchasing 

^power 

$60,000 
42,  MO 
40,000 
38,000 
36,000 

J40, 680 
28,  815 
27. 120 
25,764 
24,408 

If  October  raise  Is— 


GS 


18 

17. 

16. 

15 

14 


Current 
pay  rates 

5  percent 

9  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

89 

too 

100 

19 

46 

62 
3 

Non-Federal  exectitives  have  received  sub- 
stantial pay  increases 

From  1909  through  1974,  non-Federal  exec- 
vuives'  salaries  increased  about  37  ptercent 
and  were  projected  to  increase  another  10 
percent  during  1975.  Similarly,  senior  civil 
service  employees  In  other  countries  have  had 
substantial  pay  increases  since  1969.  The  pay 
of  top  government  positions  In  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  increased  anywhere  from  50 
to  150  percent  between  1969  and  1976.  Many 
officials  In  these  countries  now  receive  more 
compensation  than  their  U.S.  counterparts. 
These  officials  generally  received  pay  increases 
at  the  same  time  Incresises  were  given  the 
lower  paid  civil  servants. 

Retirement  is  more  financially  attractive 
than  continuing  to  work 

Tlie  salary  celling  along  with  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  Federal  retirees  has  provided 
increased  incentives  for  eligible  executives  to 
retire.  Since  the  last  salairy  increase  for  top 
officials,  retirees  have  received  increases  of 
approximately  55  percent.  Another  increase 
of  6.1  percent  will  be  granted  to  retirees  on 
August  1,  1975.  Employees  who  retire  by  this 
date  will  also  have  the  7.3  percent  increase  of 
January  1,  1975,  considered  in  their  annuity 
calculations.  For  example,  if  a  GS-18  with  30 
years  of  service  had  retired  In  December  1974, 
his  annuel  annuity  after  the  August  adjust- 
ment would  be  $23,843.  If  he  continues  work 
through  July  1975,  his  annuity  on  August  1, 
1975,  would  be  $22,836.  If  he  retires  after 
July  1975,  his  annuity  would  be  only 
$21724 — $2,119  less  than  if  he  had  retired  in 
December  and  $1,112  less  than  If  he  had  re- 
tired in  July. 

Between  November  1.  1974.  and  February  1. 
1975.  the  retirement  rate  of  eligible  Govern- 
ment executives  was  almost  300  percent 
higher  than  the  Government-wide  average. 
The  greatest  number  of  retiring  executives 
was  in  the  55  to  59  age  group.  The  greatest 
number  of  total  retirements  among  all  em- 
ployees was  in  age  group  62  and  over.  The 
earlier  retirements  of  Government  executives 
result  In  added  costs  to  the  retirement  fund 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  their  replacements. 
At  least  seven  former  Government  officials 
now  receive  annuities  greater  than  $36,000. 
Recruitment  and  retention  of  Federal  execu- 
tives is  becoming  more  difficult 

The  Government  continues  to  experience 
difficulties  recruiting  and  retaining  top  qual- 
ity Individuals  In  key  positions.  Some  recent 
examples  are : 

An  individual  declined  appointment  to  a 
Department  of  Commerce's  GS-16  Associate 
General  Counsel  position  in  order  to  accept  a 
position  paying  $50,000  in  private  industry. 

Six  individuals  declined  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress's GS-17  position  of  Senior  Specialist 
In  Taxation  and  Fiscal  Policy  because  they 
were  all  earning  higher  salaries  in  their  pres- 
ent employment. 

Two  candidates  ssdd  they  could  not  afford 
to  accept  HEW's  GS-18  position  of  Director, 
National  Institute  On  AgUig  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  because  of  the  pay  lim- 
itation. One  individual,  currently  with  NIH, 
refused  promotion  to  this  position  because 
he  would  not  have  received  any  increase  in 
pay. 

In  June  1975,  six  of  the  Department  of 
Treasury's  12  top  officials  announced  their 
departures.  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Monetary  Affairs  resigned  his  $40,000 
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poet  because  he  said  be  was 
there  were  no  reasons  for  leading 
the  need  to  replenish  his 

HEW's  OS- 17  Associate 
Planning.  Research,  and  Tralrling 
accept  a  higher-paying  Job  in 
prise. 

The  GS-18  Executive  Dlrec 
eral  Power  Commission  retired 
ployment    In   private   enterpr^ 
the  executive  salary  celling 

NASA's    Associate   Adminislrator 
to  accept  a  position  In  the  prl  rate 
in   leaving   Indicated   a 
Federal  salary  levels. 

The   Executive   Director 
Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service 
tired   because   of   the  freeze 
pay. 

Five    top   oGBclals   of   the 
Administration  announced  tlleir 
because  staying  on  in  the  frozen 
would  deny  them  cost-of-llv 
retirees. 

Four  aS-16  Administrative 
the  Federal  Trade  Commissioh 
eating  their  decisions  were 
effect  of  the  salary  celling  on 

During  January  to  May  1 
ment   of   Defense   rep>orted 
ceiling  was  an  important  part 
of  17  executives  to  resign  or 
ployees  to  refuse  promotions, 
or  transfers,   and   23   individilals 
Government  Job  offers, 
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3f  the  AsbuTy 
your   earnest 


Oce;  n.    N.J., 
I>ece77^ber  30,  1974. 
Hon.  Oeralo  R.  Fosd, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  President:  The  attached  article 
on  the  federal  executive  salai  y  problem,  re- 
printed  in   a  recent  edition 
Park   Press,    is   forwarded   fox 
consideration. 

Although  this  letter  undoifotedly  reflects 
personal  feelings.  I  hope  I  w  ould  never  go 
so  far  as  to  write  the  I'res;  dent  unless  I 
believed  the  public  concerns 
to  be  overriding.  I  am  a  ca  'eer  executive, 
serving  presently  as  Director  o  f  the  US  Army 
Electronic  Warfare  Laboratorj. 
lifetime  of  rewarding  service.  1  beginning  as  a 
"bench"  scientist  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  products  of  my  woi  k  used  by  the 
country.  I  later  served  in  a  sen  lor  capacity  as 
a  laboratory  chief  at  the  Harry  Diamond  Lab- 
oratories— then  in  Vietnam,  with  the  OfBce  of 
the  Science  Advisor — then  as  Special  As 
slstant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Research  and  Devdlopment — and 
then  as  leader  of  the  Nixon-Dc  ctrine  effort  in 
Korea  (Director,  Defense  RD^rE  Group  Ko 
rea)  that  assisted  the  ROK 
large  measure  of  self-sufflcleicy  In  defense 
technology  and  favorably  impacting  their 
economy  while  reducing  our  lailitary  assist- 
ance by  some  millions  of  dollars.  In  your  re 
cent  visit  to  Korea,  you  may  hsve  been  shown 
the  major  strides  made  by  t:  \e  Koreans  In 
this  area,  including  co-produc  ion  of  tactical 
radios,  home  production  of  n  llitary  vehicle 
parts,  and  new  production  of 
oped  items. 

The  rewards  of  this  career-|-the  feeling  of 
my  life  having  value — has  mpre  than  com- 
pensated for  any  ineqtjities  in 
returning  from  Korea,  I  was  iiven  the  most 
demanding  task  of  my  life:  the  "catch-up 
in  electronic  warfare.  I  am  managing  over 
S80M  of  tirgent  R&D  effort  in  i  lupport  of  this 
goal  this  year,  with  even  large^ 
over  the  next  several  years. 
months  since  I  assumed  this 


commitments 
ret  in  the  18 
responsibility, 
I  have  lost  two  supergrades  aild  three  G3-15 
employees  (a  deputy  dlrectoi,  an  associate 
director,  and  three  technical  urea  chiefs)  to 
retirement  (and  new  careers)  because  of  the 
frozen  executive -level  salary  si  ructure.  These 
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are  five  of  the  top  eight  people  In  Army  elec- 
tronic weo'fare. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  I  do  my  Job?  How  do 
I  deliver  on  my  responsibilities  to  the  Army 
and  to  the  public?  And  my  little  comer  of 
responsibility  is  Just  a  little  corner;  this 
situation  is  replicated  throughout  the  fed- 
eral service.  I  note  that  at  my  former  labora- 
tory (the  Harry  Diamond  Laboratories  in 
Washington)  that  two  of  the  most  productive 
defense  scientists  of  our  time  are  leaving  this 
month:  Mr.  Horton,  the  Technical  Direc- 
tor, and  Dr.  Kalmus,  Chief  Scientist.  Both 
hold  presidential  medals  and  international 
awards.  'Bill  Horton  is  holder  of  the  Scott 
Award  (first  recipient  was  Madame  Curie) 
for  h's  pioneering  In  fluidlcs.  He  is  in  good 
health,  and  several  years  younger  than  you 
and  most  of  the  congressional  leadership.  I 
know  him  well  enough  to  know  the  difficulty 
of  this  decision,  but  he,  too,  has  a  family  to 
provide  for  and  a  life  to  lead. 

Salary  legislation  which  continually  pro- 
vides solid  cost-of-living  increases  for  the 
mass  of  federal  workers  while  freezing  the 
leadership  makes  mediocrity  in  government 
guaranteed.  Loyalty  can  resist  the  salary  ero- 
sion (and  actual  reduction  of  retirement  by 
6 To  to  11';  annually)  only  so  long.  Our  best 
people  not  only  have  loyalty  to  their  gov- 
ernment, they  also  have  loyalty  to  their  fami- 
lies. 

Most  of  us  in  positions  of  responsibility 
are  seriously  concerned.  The  feeling  of  per- 
sonal inequity  undoubtedly  exacerbates  the 
problem;  far  more  important,  however,  is 
that  in  a  time  of  austerity.  Inflation,  and  ma- 
jor changes  in  defense  strategy  and  defense 
technology,  we  are  losing  our  leadership. 

In  these  difficult  times,  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  we  simply  cannot  afford.  Sometimes 
this  Includes  rather  fundamental  things,  like 
heating  our  buildings;  this  has  happened 
here  at  Fort  Monmouth.  But  there  are  some 
things  we  must  afford,  and  among  those  is 
leadership.  Otherwise  we  move  backwards, 
not  forwards,  in  turning  around  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us. 

With  apologies  for  any  personal  motivation 
In  this  letter,  but  with  abiding  concern  for 
the  public  impact  of  this  Issue,  I  respect- 
fully request  your  personal  leadership  with 
the  Congress  In  rectifying  this  serious  is- 
sue of  dead-ending  the  people  who  bear,  col- 
lectively, major  responsibilities  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  nation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

One  IncloEure  as  stated. 

Examples  of  the  Impact  of  the  $36,000  Ceil- 
ing ow  Key  Employees'  Decisions  To  Seek 
Other  Employment  or  To  Retirb 
An  individual  declined  appointment  to  a 
Department  of  Commerce's  GS-16  Associate 
General  Counsel  position  in  order  to  accept  a 
position  paying  $50,000  in  private  industry. 

Six  Individuals  declined  the  Library  of 
Congress'  OS-17  position  of  Senior  Special- 
ist in  Taxation  and  Fiscal  Policy  because  they 
were  all  eartilng  higher  salaries  in  their  pres- 
ent employment. 

Two  candidates  said  they  could  not  afford 
to  accept  HEWs  GS-18  position  of  Director, 
National  Institute  On  Aging  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  because  of  the  pay  lim- 
itation. One  individual,  ctirrently  with  NIH, 
refused  promotion  to  this  position  because 
he  would  not  have  received  any  Increase  in 
pay. 

In  June  1975,  six  of  the  Department  of 
Treaisury's  12  top  officials  announced  their 
departures.  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Monetary  Affairs  resigned  his  $40,000 
post  because  he  said  he  was  "broke".  He  said 
there  were  no  reasons  for  leaving  other  than 
the  need  to  replenish  his  "flat  pocketbook." 
HEWs  GS-17  Associate  Administrator  for 
Planning.  Research,  and  Training  resigned  to 
accept  a  higher-paying  Job  In  private  enter- 
prise. 


The  GS-18  Executive  Director  of  the  Peil- 
eral  Power  Commission  retired  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  private  enterprise  because  of  the 
executive  salary  celling. 

NASA's  Associate  Administrator  resigned 
to  accept  a  f>osition  in  the  private  sector  and 
in  leaving  Indicated  a  dissatisfaction  with 
Ped?ral  salary  levels. 

The  Executive  Director  and  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  re- 
tired because  of  the  freeze  on  supergrade  pay. 

Five  top  officials  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration announced  their  retirement  be- 
cause staying  on  in  the  frozen  pay  levels 
would  deny  them  cost-of-living  increases  as 
retlrses. 

Four  GS-16  Administrative  Law  Judges  In 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  retired  Indi- 
cating their  decisions  were  Influenced  by  the 
effect  of  the  salary  celling  on  their  annuities. 

During  January  to  May  1975,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reported  that  the  salary 
celling  was  an  important  part  of  the  deci- 
sions of  17  executives  to  resign  or  retire, 
thres  employees  to  refuse  promotions,  reas- 
sigmnents.  or  transfers,  and  22  Individuals 
to    decline    Government   Job    offers. 


MrSJORANDUM  FOR  THE  HONORABLI!  JaMBS 

M.  Cannon 
The  SEcnETARY  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  26, 1975. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
matter  which  is  increasingly  causing  me 
grave  concern — that  of  salary  compression 
among  our  executive  workforce. 

We  are  encountering  Increasing  difficulty 
both  in  retaining  individuals  of  outstanding 
competence  and  in  recruiting  to  replace  those 
Individuals  who  are  leaving  the  Department 
because  Federal  service  does  not  provide 
adequate  compensation  when  compared  with 
remuneration  in  the  private  and  academic 
sectors. 

The  entire  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  like  every  other  component 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  Is  severally  affected 
by  the  ceiling  on  salaries  that  is  now  in  force. 
The  Impact  of  compression  which  effectively 
limits  rates  of  pay  to  no  more  than  $36,000 
per  year  for  all  but  a  handful  of  our  most 
senior  personnel  touches  every  one  of  the 
Department's  programs — in  heEdth,  educa- 
tion, and  social  and  rehabilitation  services, 
as  well  as  the  highest  echelons  where  key 
Individuals  have  responsibilities  that  cut 
across  all  these  categories. 

Our  health  function  in  particular  has  been 
severely  Impacted.  The  types  of  personnel 
whose  talents  are  most  urgently  needed  with- 
in the  Federal  health  establishment  are  ac- 
tively sought  after  by  Industry,  academia, 
hospitals,  health  maintenance  organizations, 
and  similar  service  agencies,  and  frankly,  by 
the  public  at  large  who  are  now  prepared 
to  compensate  the  average  physician  at  the 
rate  of  $45,000  annually. 

Not  only  is  there  a  Federal  salary  in- 
equity with  the  private  sector,  but  we  are 
now  beginning  to  see  a  similar  Inequity  with 
respect  to  state  and  local  government.  For 
example  the  director  of  children's  services 
.  .  .  asking  people  to  accept  nationwide  re- 
sponsibility for  children's  services  for  two 
thousand  dollars  less. 

Similarly,  many  superintendents  of  large 
school  systems  are  now  earning  In  excess  of 
$40,000  annually,  in  comparison  to  $36,000 
paid  executives  to  develop  and  direct  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs 
having  national  Impact. 

With  respect  to  our  inability  to  retain 
persons  In  key  positions,  I  was  particularly 
concerned  at  the  recent  decision  of  seven 
people  occupying  key  supergrade  poeltions 
m  83A  who  announced  their  retirement  this 
year.  The  $36,000  salary  ceUlng  is  a  major 
factor  In  their  decision.  These  retirements 
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vi-Ul  very  dcflnltely  affect  several  major  pro- 
rrnroi  which  are  extremely  complex. 

TUrotigh  the  years,  salary  compression  con- 
tinues to  Impact  our  executives.  Approxl- 
'iiately  07%  of  our  supergrade  (and  equiva- 
lent) employees  are  earning  the  same  salary 
paid  t!iose  oppolnted  to  Executive  Level  V 
poslcions  (536,000). 

Further,  almost  600  of  our  GS-15  popula- 
tion are  now  earning  $36,000.  The  pay  raise 
likely  to  occur  In  October  will  place  many 
-nore  GS-15'8  at  this  earning  level.  While 
these  mdlUduals  hold  very  responsible  posi- 
tions, the  difference  between  08-15  respon- 
sibility and  that  of  an  Executive  Level  V  is 
significant. 

The  Civil  Service  Coimnlssion  has  statis- 
tics which  Indicate  that,  overall,  77o  of  the 
Federal  workforce  retires  shortly  after  they 
are  eligible.  However.  23  "^o  of  those  Indi- 
viduals earning  $36,000  retire  as  soon  as 
they  are  eligible.  The  significance,  of  course, 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  is  prema- 
turely losing  the  services  of  many  employees 
who  no  doubt  could  serve  several  more  years 
as  competent  and  productive  civil  servants. 

We  have  provided  statistics  and  recited 
«  cases  to  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  on  our  Inability  to  recnilt  and 
retain  key  executives. 

Unless  the  celling  on  salary  levels  for 
senior  personnel  paid  under  the  General 
Schedule,  the  Executive  Schedule,  or  any  of 
the  other  pay  mechanisms  tinder  which  Fed- 
eral personnel  are  employed  Is  appropri- 
ately raised,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  situa- 
tion, which  now  can  be  fairly  characterized 
as  critical,  v.ill  certainly  worsen. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 

P.S. — I  am  attaching  a  memo  which  I  have 
Just  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security.  This  Is  an  appalling  situation 
for  one  of  the  Government's  most  essential 
agencies. 

The  Commissioner  of  Social  SECinirrY. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25, 1975. 
Note  fob  the  SEC»rrAET 

Enclosed  Is  a  summary  of  retli-ements  from 
key  poeitlons  that  will  occur  between  now 
and  the  end  of  next  month — the  deadline  for 
the  1975  benefit  Increase  on  CSC  retirement. 

In  all.  there  are  eight  definite  and  one 
probable.  Pour  of  the  nine  are  Regional  Com- 
missioners (leaving  five). 

The  two  top  posts  below  the  Commis- 
sioner— the  Deputy  Commissioner  (.^rt  Hess) 
and  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Oper- 
ations (Hugh  McKenna) — will  be  vacated. 
(To  make  matters  worse,  the  nest  highest 
po6t,  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Pro- 
gram PoUcy  and  Planning,  has  been  vacant 
for  some  time.  Our  top  candidate  backed  out 
at  the  last  mlntite  to  take  an  offer  outside 
of  Government  paying  $14,000  more  than  we 
can  offer.) 

In  all  (counting  the  probable) ,  we  are  los- 
ing nine  out  of  our  top  nineteen  5ui>ergrade 
posts  at  one  time — lu  the  midst  of  a  major 
reorganization  and  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  heaviest  workload  and  policy  choice  pe- 
riods ever  faced  by  SSA.  While  some  of  the 
retirements  would  have  occurred  sooner  or 
later  due  to  age  (SSA's  top  staff  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stratify  too  much  at  one  age  level) , 
aU  of  the  retirees  cite  dollars  and  cents  ad- 
vantages of  retirement  over  work  (and  the 
lack  of  any  prospect  for  a  raise  In  Federal 
salaries)  as  at  least  one  of  their  reasons  for 
retiring  now.  Seven  out  of  nine  cite  the  Fed- 
eral salary  versus  retirement  Increases  as  the 
only  reason  for  leaving  at  this  time. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  encloeed  listing, 
all  of  the  men  will  draw  high  retirement  in- 
comes compared  to  their  present  fixed  salary 
ot  $36,000, 
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Tills  Is  not  smart  govermneut. 

It's  not  smart  economics. 

For  that  matter,  it's  not  smart  anything. 

I  know  that  you  have  tried  to  help,  but  1 
am  personally  discouraged  that  any  of  us  has 
any  real  chance  of  stopping  the  present  trend 
in  either  salaries  or  retirements. 

James  B.  Cahowell. 

Enclosure. 

P.S. — Since  this  was  WTitteu,  one  more  re- 
tirement has  been  received. 

TliK   lilPACT  OF  THE  $36,000   S.i.i.Ar.v    Ll.MirA- 

tion — July  16,  1975 

Tlie  Civil  Service  ComiuiBsion  has  been 
gathering  data  from  agencies  on  the  effect 
the  $36,000  limitation  on  pay  Is  having  on 
the  executive  branch's  efforts  to  recruit  and 
retain  &  high-quality  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional workforce. 

The  data  reveals  that  almost  all  agencies 
are  faced  with  similar  problems.  Hundreds  of 
the  Federal  Government's  most  valuable  of- 
ficials are  quitting  their  Jobs  or  retiring  early 
because  of  the  $36,000  salary  limitation.  The 
result  Is  that  many  key  positions  are  being 
left  vacant  and  Important  services  performed 
by  the  Government  are  beginning  to  suffer, 
llie  growing  size  of  the  problem  Is  shown 
by  these  official  figures:  The  rate  of  resigna- 
tions among  professional  employees  has 
doubled  since  1970.  Retirements  increased  by 
50  per  cent  In  the  single  year  from  1973 
to  1974.  Early  retirements  of  executives  are 
plaguing  many  Government  agencies.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  reports,  for  exam- 
ple, the  average  age  of  Its  retirees  has  gone 
from  62.4  years  In  1969  to  56  years  currently. 

Many  critical  and  Important  Jobs  are  going 
unfilled  for  months.  For  example:  The  posi- 
tion of  chief  actuary  of  the  entire  Social  Se- 
curity system  has  been  vacant  for  15  months. 
The  GS-18  position  of  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  at  the  National 
Institiites  of  Health  has  been  vacant  since 
It  was  established  In  May  1974.  The  posi- 
tions of  Program  Director  for  Chemotherapy 
and  Program  Director  for  Cancer  Centers  in 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  have  been  va- 
cant for  months.  Only  three  out  of  15  vacant 
positions  (due  to  early  retirement)  of  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  have  been  filled  at 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on.  In  all  cases  It  is  clear  that 
the  $36,000  salary  limitation  Is  a  major  rea- 
son why  positions  requiring  outstanding 
qualifications  and  capabilities,  in  addition  to 
the  assumption  of  awsome  responsibilities 
are  so  difficult  to  fill. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  involves  the 
refusal  of  key  employees  to  move  Into  posi- 
tions of  greater  responsibility.  Aside  from 
the  assuming  of  greater  responsibilities  at 
no  increase  in  ssdary,  it  also  generally  In- 
vcrfves  moving  to  a  different  part  of  the  coun- 
try, uprooting  of  family  and  in  addition  bear- 
ing the  expense  that  moves  generally  entail. 
Even  the  most  dedicated  employees  must 
consider  this  very  carefully.  For  example: 
The  Project  Manager  for  the  Appollo  Soyuz 
Test  Project  refused  the  Directorship  of  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  indicating  that  he 
cotild  not  afford  to  absorb  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing his  family  to  Florida.  At  the  National 
W'eather  Service,  a  GS-16  employee  declined 
a  promotion  to  the  G5-17  position  of  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Systems  Development.  At 
the  Department  of  Transportation  a  GS-17 
Regional  Director  refused  reassignment  to 
the  position  of  Associate  Administrator  for 
Airports  since  it  would  Involve  moving  to 
Washington,  bearing  the  cost  of  the  move 
and  the  disadvantage  of  living  in  a  high-cost 
area  without  any  additional  compensation. 
Once  again,  the  examples  cited  are  Just  a 
very  small  fraction  of  an  ever-growing  list. 

Periu^  the  greatest  Impact  of  the  $36,000 
limitation  Is  felt  when  attempting  to  attract 
outstanding  candidates  from  the  private  sec- 


tor to  fill  top  level  vacancies.  Thla  Is  espe> 
cially  true  In  the  legal,  medical  and  scien- 
tific areas.  Applicants  who  are  curious 
enough  to  apply,  or  who  are  solicited  because 
they  are  currently  In  nlmllar  positions  In  the 
private  sector,  are  quickly  turned  off  by  the 
$36,000  salary  or  with  the  prospect  that  it 
represents  the  e.nd  of  the  road  as  far  as 
salary  is  concerned.  In  most  cases,  these  peo- 
ple are  already  making  far  uiore  money  in 
their  current  Jobs. 

The  general  higher  level  of  compensation 
in  the  private  sector  for  positions  similar  In 
nature  and  scope  of  the  executive  levels  In 
government  not  only  serves  as  a  barrier  for 
halting  the  flow  of  executive  level  tv-pes  from 
industry  Into  the  government,  but  at  the 
same  time  serves  as  a  gateway  for  government 
eicecutlves  to  leave  government  employment 
for  the  greener  pastures  of  the  private  world. 
For  example;  At  the  Atomic  Energj  Com- 
mission, two  GS-16  program  managers  re- 
signed to  accept  higher-paying  positions  in 
private  enterprise.  At  the  Conamerce  Depart- 
ment, the  Chief  Economist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  GS-16,  resigned  to  take 
a  higher-paying  p>osltlon  In  private  enter- 
prise. At  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
Clinical  Director  resigned  to  accept  a  higher- 
paying  position  at  a  University.  At  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  a  Supervisory  Trial  Attor- 
ney at  the  GS-16  level  resigned  to  accept 
a  pcKsition  in  private  Industry  at  a  substan- 
tially increased  salary.  At  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  GS-17  Director  of  Auto- 
mated Data  Systems  resigned  to  take  a  $70,- 
000  position  in  private  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  at  HEW,  a  candidate  re- 
jected the  GS-18  position  of  Director  of  the 
Office  of  ChUd  Development  because  she  was 
currently  making  $50,000  in  private  indus- 
try. At  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  candi- 
date declined  the  position  of  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Eiiergy  and  Minerals  to 
accept  a  position  with  a  consulting  firm  pay- 
ing over  $50,000.  At  Commerce  Department, 
a  cemdidate  declined  appointment  to  a  OS- 
16  Associate  General  Counsel  position  to  ac- 
cept a  position  paying  $50,000.  At  the  Small 
Business  Administration  a  candidate  de- 
clined the  position  of  Associate  Administra- 
tor for  Finance  and  Investment  because  it 
would  Involve  a  loss  of  $14,000  of  his  current 
salary  In  the  private  sector. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Itself  has 
been  hit  by  premature  retirements  among  it.s 
top  staff.  Many  of  these  key  persona  retired 
within  months  after  becoming  eligible  for 
retirement.  For  example:  An  Executive  Di- 
rector at  age  56.  A  Deputy  Executive  Director 
at  age  67,  A  General  Counsel,  age  55,  An 
Assistant  Executive  Director,  age  59,  A  Re- 
gional Director,  55,  Two  Bureau  Directors, 
;>5  and  56,  and  two  Deputy  Bureau  Directors 
at  55.  These  executives  had  valuable  experi- 
ence and  skills  and  the  ability  to  render 
additional  valuable  service  for  perhaps  five 
or  ten  years.  Many  of  them.  In  fact,  are  still 
working  full-time  outside  of  the  Federal 
service. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  situation  remains 
static,  that  is.  If  the  $36,000  limitation  re- 
mains and  at  the  same  time  the  level  of 
compensation  In  the  private  sector  remains 
free  to  adjust  in  an  open  market,  we  are  sure 
to  see  the  problems  of  attracting  and  retain- 
ing quality  executives  become  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

CoMPA&isoN  or  ExECunvB  Compensa-hon  in 

Largest  Private  Enterprise  Firms  and  iiic 

Federal  Government 

Soiu-ce:  private  enterprise  compeisatlon 
data  drawn  from  Business  Wectc/Pe&t,  Mar- 
wick,  and  Mitchell  study  published  In  May 
13,   1975,  Issue  of  Business  Week.) 

The  heads  of  nine  of  the  Nation':)  largest 
banks  receive  compensation  (salariet  plus 
bonuses)  averaging  $277,000.  while  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastu-y  receives  $00,000,  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Federal   Reserve   receives   $42 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
The  heads  of  three  of  the 
.vood   products  firms  receive 
(Averaging   $249,000,    and    the 
of    the    largest    paper    compa|il 
>«3 16.000.  The  head  of  the  U.3 
!.-e   receives   $36,000. 

The    heads    of   nine   of    the 
product  companies   in    the 
compeneallon  averaging  $294 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Tlie  heads  of  three  of  the 
retail    store    chains    receive    an 
«3n,000,    while    the    General 
ministration's  Commlsisoner  of 
Supply  Service   receives  $36,00  1 

The  heads  of  five  of  the  cou 
airlines   receive   an   average   of 
compensation,  and  the  heads 
railroads    receive    an    average 
The    Secretary    of    Tran.sporta1po 
$60,000,    the   Administrator    of 
Aviation    Administration 
and  the  Administrator  of  the 
road    Administration   receives 
Chairmen   of   the   Civil 
and   the   Interstate   Commerce 
each  receive  $40,000. 

The  heads  of  eight  of  the 
power  companies  receive 
aging  $188,000.  The  Chairman 
eral  Power  Commission  receiv 
does  the  Chairman  of  the 
tors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Administrator  of  the  BonuevlU  i 
ministration  receives  $36,000 

The    heads    of    twelve    of 
largest  oil  companies  receive 
pensation  of  $429,000.  The 
the  Federal  Ehjergy 
$42,500. 

The  heads  of  five  of  the  com 
conununications  companies  rece  I 
sation  averaging  $441,000.  The 
the    Federal    Communlcailous 
receives  $40,000. 

The  beads  of  five  of  the 
manufactiu-iug  companies 
age  of  $348,000.  and  the  heads 
major  automobile  makers  aver: 
The  heads  of  the  seven  largest 
panies    average    $337,000.    The 
Defense  receives  $60,000. 

The  heads  of  four  of  the  Ni, 
publishing  companies  receive 
pensation   of  $338,000.   The 
of  the  United  States  receives 

The  heads  of  six  of  the 
mining  companies  receive 
sation  of  $316,000.  The  Secretarr 
terlor  receives  $60,000,  and  the 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  receives  $; 
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CG^'mAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mi*.  Sp< 
unanimous   consent   that  al 
may  have  5  legislative  days 
revise  and  extend  their  renia 
elude  extraneous  matter,  on 
tion  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoi-s, 
er,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentlenia 
zona  "Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speakei 
reluctance  that  I  rise  to 
I  do  not  oppose  all  of  it.  I  thin): 
nitely  that  the  judiciary  is 
a  pay  i-aise. 

I  have  never  voted  against 
.sional  pay  raise,  and  I  do  not 
ever  hurt  me  to  vote  for  a 
iiny  iai.se.  However,  it  .seems 
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the  mechanism  we  have  adopted  here  is 
completely  antiethical  to  the  dignity  of 
this  body. 

The  Congress  has  more  to  do  with  the 
level  of  the  cost  of  living  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Government.  Therefore,  I  just 
cannot  agree  with  the  idea  that  we 
should  be  put  in  the  position  of  benefit- 
ing by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  will  hapi^en  if 
tliis  resolution  is  adopted. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
what,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned,  the  best  interests  of  the 
counti-y  lie  in  an  increase  in  pay  for  both 
the  executive  and  the  judicial  branches. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  judiciary 
are  resigning.  It  is  becoming  difficult  to 
get  people  to  take  appointments,  even 
as  Federal  judges.  This  is,  as  everyone 
knows,  an  appointment  which  has  been 
avidly  sought  by  most  laws'ers  in  the 
country.  Yet,  as  I  say,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  people  to  stay  in  tlie  judiciary  or 
to  go  in  the  judiciary.  Likewise,  executive 
branch  positions  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly hard  to  fill. 

A  judge  cannot  earn  anything  other 
than  his  pay.  except  what  he  can  make 
as  a  teacher  in  a  law  school.  Members  of 
Congress  can;  we  are  different  from  that 
standpoint. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  much 
better  served,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  to 
give  the  proper  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress the  task  of  bringing  out  proper  pay 
rai.se  legislation  for  the  Congi'ess  and 
let  us  vote  it  up  or  down. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  that  legisla- 
tion; I  know  it,  and  the  Members  know 
it.  We  should  do  that  instead  of  putting 
ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  a  civil 
service  employee.  We  were  elected  to 
Congress  by  480,000  people.  We  are  not 
civil  service  employees.  We  are  a  consti- 
tutionally created  legislative  body.  We 
are  all  Members  of  it.  We  should  act  like 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
the  dignity  of  the  House  would  be  much 
better  .served  if  we  were  to  use  tlie  regu- 
lar mechanism  rather  than  the  one  pro- 
posed here  today. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
fc'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
uiau  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  minority  leader  that  Congress 
has  a  major  role  in  increasing  inflation. 
We  in  Congress  should  not  benefit  from 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  This  should  not  be, 
but  is  it  not  time  that  under  this  rule  we 
will  have  no  further  opportunity  to  de- 
bate or  change  any  of  the  provisions  that 
are  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  is  my 
underetanding. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  So  once  tliis  rule  is 
agreed  to,  if  it  is  agreed  to,  then  that 
will  be  the  final  act  with  respect  to  this 
issue? 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  i.s 
correct. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question  and 
give  this  House  an  opportimity  to  work 
its  will  on  the  details  of  this  bill  and  not 
merely  accept  what  the  Senate  has  put 
in  it? 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  position  of  oui- 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  pay  increase 
for  Congi-ess  is  wrong  for  three  reasons 
and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  resolution. 

First,  it  is  wrong  to  bring  this  impor- 
tant legislation  to  this  floor  through  a  sly 
backdoor  technique  which  does  not  even 
permit  us  to  offer  amendments  for  con- 
sideration. By  slipping  tlwough  a  resolu- 
tion which  provides  for  "Federal  agency 
safety  progi-ams  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,"  knowing  full  well  that 
the  "Senate  amendments  thereto"  in- 
clude a  congi-essional  pay  raise,  you  de- 
mean the  dignity  of  this  House;  you  dem- 
onstrate manipulative  skill  rather  than 
integrity. 

Second,  it  is  wrong  for  Members  of  a 
current  Congi-ess  to  vote  themselves  a 
raise.  Any  such  increase  should  not  take 
effect  until  the  next  Congi-ess  so  the  peo- 
ple can  vote  for  or  against  the  Members 
in  an  election  prior  to  the  mcrease  tak- 
ing effect. 

Tliird,  it  is  wrong  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  give  themselves  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  because  it  is 
the  big  spenders  in  Congress  who  cause 
the  cost  of  living  to  i-ise  through  deficit 
spending. 

Consider  the  self-serving  irony:  First, 
Congi-ess  votes  itself  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increase;  then  it  continues  to 
vote  for  big  spending  progi-ams  which  will 
create  an  $80  billion  deficit  next  year;  the 
deficit  forces  the  Federal  Reserve  to  print 
more  paper  money  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment's bills  which  in  turn  increases  In- 
flation; inflation  drives  up  the  cost  of 
living  and  Congi-ess  automatically  gets  a 
pay  raise. 

Tlie  American  people  would  be  better 
off  if  Congress  got  a  pay  decrease  when 
the  cost  of  liWng  went  up  and  a  pay  in- 
crease when  the  cost  of  living  went  down. 
Then  we  might  see  more  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  Washington.  I  lU'ge  the  defeat  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  obvi- 
oasly  I  am  lor  the  resolution. 

This  does  not  catch  up,  as  far  as  the 
Members  of  Congi-ess  are  concerned,  with 
the  42  percent  cost-of-living  increase  we 
have  seen  since  we  had  an  adjustment  in 
our  salai-y,  but  it  at  least  puts  us  on  the 
escalator  with  the  rest  of  the  employees. 

I  disagree  with  the  minority  leader  in 
his  statement  that  it  is  the  fault  of  Con- 
gress that  there  is  inflation,  becau.se  Con- 
gress had  not  one  word  to  say  about  the 
Russian  wheat  deal  last  year  which 
boosted  the  cost  of  living  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

That  was  done  dowTitown.  There  is 
another  wheat  deal  going  on  right  now, 
and  we  do  not  have  anything  to  say  about 
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that.  Tlie  fact  Is  that  Congress  has  a 
very  minimal  impact  on  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  and  on  inflation  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  the  minority 
leader  is  in  a  nice  position  relative  to  the 
rest  of  us.  He  has  extra  amounts  avail- 
able for  st^ff.  I  sent  upstairs  for  the  fig- 
ures, but  I  do  not  have  them  yet.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  figures  are.  but  I 
would  say  they  run  in  the  neighborhood 
of  at  least  $100,000  more  than  the  rest  of 
us.  We  just  gave  him  $30,000  recently. 

Also  he  has  a  big,  long,  black  Cadillac 
limousine  with  a  chauffeur.  The  chauf- 
fem''s  salary  is  $15,828  per  year.  If  the 
minority  leader  would  drive  his  own  car 
we  could  save  enough  to  give  a  raise  to 
eight  Members. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  something:  I 
will  forgo  a  cost-of-living  raise  if  the 
Government  will  provide  me  with  a 
limousine  and  chauffem-;  and  I  will  give 
up  the  chauiTcur  and  settle  for  a  comjiiact 
car, 

I  will  tell  the  Members  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  in  par- 
ticular, something  else,  that  my  commit- 
tee has  the  possibility  of  giving  every 
Member  one  of  tliem  without  bringing 
it  to  the  House  for  a  vote.  Maybe  that 
is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

This  is  being  out  in  the  open  and 
legitimate  and  on  the  record  and  above 
board,  and  there  is  nothing  shady  about 
it.  We  are  48  percent  behind  now.  If  the 
cost  of  living  is  8  percent  additional,  as 
I  understand  it  will  be,  and  we  do  not 
get  it  then  we  will  be  56  percent  behind 
as  a  result  of  our  salaries  being  frozen. 

Take  the  judiciai-j-.  Evei-ybody  wants 
to  give  tlie  judges  a  raise.  I  do  not  hear 
anybody  saying  tliey  should  not  have  a 
raise  because,  really,  there  is  not  too 
much  demagoguerj'  involved  in  talking 
about  tlie  judges,  is  there? 

I  am  reminded  of  the  feeling  when  we 
had  our  last  salary  Increase.  I  really 
wish  we  could  amend  this  bill  because 
I  would  offer  the  amendment  I  offered 
then. 

The  two  Senators  from  Ohio  set  the 
stage.  Neither  one  of  them  is  here  now. 
They  were  both  Democrats,  and  they 
were  "demagoging"  that  Congress  did 
not  need  a  raise. 

I  offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  tlie  House  to  make  the  salary  of  Con- 
gressmen a  minimum  of  $5,000  and  a 
maximum  of  $50,000,  and  pi-ovlded  that 
every  Member  should  come  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  and  sign  an 
affidavit  as  to  what  he  thought  he  was 
worth  within  that  range,  and  that  is 
what  he  would  be  paid.  I  made  the  state- 
ment—and I  stand  by  it— that  if  either 
Senator  from  Ohio  made  an  affidavit 
that  he  was  worth  more  than  $5,000,  I 
would  personally  file  charges  of  perjury 
against  him. 

I  would  Just  love  to  be  able  to  offer 
Uiat  amendment  now.  There  would  be  a 
lot  of  perjunt'  charges  floating  around, 
I  expect. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  As  a  matter  of  Infor- 
"ttatlon.  I  ask  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
n»an  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Hats>,  whether 
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there  Is  anything  In  this  law  that  would 
require  a  Member  of  Congress  to  take 
tills  increase  if  he  or  she  felt  that  he  or 
she  did  not  need  it.  particularly  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  happened  to  be 
sint:le. 

I  noticed  several  Members  of  Congress 
who  voted  against  the  rule  were  single. 
They  do  not  have  children.  They  do  not 
have  to  buy  books.  They  do  not  pay  for 
music  lessons.  They  do  not  have  to  send 
tlieir  children  to  summer  camps  and  buy 
tennis  gear  and  so  forth. 

Is  there  anything  that  requires  them 
to  take  the  increase  or  to  make  trips 
abroad  at  Govei-nment  expense,  with 
moneys  that  tliey  feel  v.ould  be  better 
left  in  the  General  Treasury? 

Ml-.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  sent  a  letter  saying  that 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  waive  any 
portion  of  tlieir  statutory  salary.  How- 
ever, after  receipt  of  this  salary  at  the 
statutory  rate  for  the  period,  such  Mem- 
bers will  be  at  liberty,  if  they  so  desire, 
to  return  any  portion  thereof  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  a  gift. 

If  they  return  it  as  a  gift,  it  will  be 
deposited  in  the  general  fund,  and  the 
gift  may  be  deducted  as  a  charitable 
contribution. 

If  some  of  the  Members  really  feel 
strongly  about  this  pay  raice  bill  and  It 
passes,  here  is  their  out.  and  I  w^ill  be 
glad  to  furnish  any  Member  with  a  copy 
of  the  letter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  my  good  friends  and  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  said  to  me, 
"Why  are  you  taking  the  floor  on  tills 
Issue?  '  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  the 
Members  why. 

Just  before  I  came  over  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  today,  I  received  a  phone 
call  from  a  fdend  of  mine  in  New  York. 
As  many  Members  know,  I  am  engaged 
in  the  Senatorial  race  In  New  York.  The 
friend  said: 

I  Just  listened  to  a  radio  commentator, 
and  you  had  better  not  vote  for  anything 
that  looks  like  a  pay  raise  because  It  wiU 
really  hurt  you. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  dear  colleagues, 
I  can  say  now,  after  5  years  in  this  Con- 
gress, that  I  am  so  convinced  that  what 
we  are  talking  about,  a  potential  In- 
crease of  8  percent,  a  minimal  amount 
for  us  to  be  considering  when  our  pur- 
chasing power  has  decreased  by  40  per- 
cent over  the  past  6  years.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  this  cost-of-living  increase  hope- 
fully the  majority  of  the  Members  will, 
too. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  public  and  in  the  public's 
good  sense  than  a  lot  of  us  given  them 
credit  for,  because  the  issue  here  really 
is  not  whether  we  need  a  pay  raise;  it  is 
the  issue  of  whether  the  Members  think 
tliey  can  get  reelected  In  voting  for  this, 
and  I  am  telling  the  Members  that  I  am 
convinced  that  they  can,  if  you  are  In- 
volved and  working  full  time  for  your 
district. 

I  say  that  because  if  your  constituents 
really  think  so  little  of  you  that  the  fact 
that  you  are  voting  for  a  potential  $2,000 


or  $3,000  increase  in  your  compen- 
sation as  a  cost-of-living  increase,  not 
having  received  an  increase  In  6  years, 
then  I  do  not  think  such  Members  de- 
serve to  be  in  this  Congi-ess.  and  their 
people  ai'e  not  going  to  vote  for  them. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  is  not  the  ca-^e. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me  financially  since  I  have  been 
in  this  Congress.  It  has  been  a  disaster. 
Yet  I  fight  everj  2  years,  just  like  the  rest 
of  tlie  Members,  to  get  back  in  here,  be- 
cause I  really  believe  I  am  ti-ying  to  do 
something  that  I  think  is  important  and 
for  the  ?ood  of  the  people.  The  action  is 
here  and  I  want  to  be  part  of  it.  But  I 
c.111  tell  the  Members  that  the  economics 
aie  miu'der. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  look  at  the 
Congressional  Record  where  I  file  my 
own  tax  reix)rt  each  year,  and  they  can 
.--ee  the  steady  decline. 

You  know,  people  say,  well,  you  can 
deduct  all  these  things.  Certainly  we  can 
deduct  them,  but  if  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  live  on,  what  good  are  deduc- 
tions? I  do  have  children  in  college.  I  do 
have  expenses  like  all  of  the  Members. 
All  I  am  ti-jing  to  say  is  let  us  vote  for 
this  thing  on  the  basis  that  we,  like  any 
other  working  people  in  this  country,  men 
and  women,  are  entitled  to  at  least  a 
cost-of-living  increase.  I  do  not  know  of 
anybody  in  the  labor  movement,  men  and 
women  who  are  working,  who  would  have 
••stayed  on  the  job  for  the  last  5  or  6  years 
without  an  increase. 

Some  people  say,  oh.  you  have  got  ad- 
ditional money  for  office  expenses.  And  in 
my  case  those  are  office  expenses.  It  is 
not  money  I  can  take  home  with  me  and 
live  on. 

We  ha\e  just  made  a  reasonable 
change  in  our  travel  allowances  that  has 
been  long  overdue. 

I  think  one  of  our  problems  is  that 
.some  of  the  people  have  strange  ideas. 
Occasionally  I  will  hear  people  say,  well, 
you  get  esti-as,  a  rent-free  apartment, 
because  you  live  in  some  sort  of  a  Govern- 
ment complex.  You  do  not  pay  for  your 
meals,  and  you  get  a  haircut  for  nothing. 

Well,  we  all  know  that  none  of  those 
things  are  true.  We  pay  our  way  just  like 
everj'  other  citizen. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  on  this 
issue  that  we  villi  vote — and  I  want  a 
vote,  because  I  do  not  think  this  should 
be  done  by  a  nonvote.  I  think  if  we  did  not 
vote  the  people  would  be  Justified  In  criti- 
cizing us  for  that — I  think  we  ought  to 
vote  on  this,  stand  up  and  vote,  and  that 
we  vote  positively.  We  know  what  we  are 
\oting  for.  Let  us  give  the  millions  of 
American  people  who  elected  us  credit 
for  recognizing  what  we  are  doing  is 
right. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  tlie  genUe- 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  rise  hi  support  of  this  resolution.  I 
believe  we  are  doing  here  today  what  we 
should  be  doing — standing  up  and  voting 
on  what  we  believe  to  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  this  House.  I  believe  it  Is 
about  time  that  we  did  this.  For  those  of 
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us  who  may  have  delicate 
ference  of  opinion  as  to 
matter,  suggestions  have 
here.  But  I  think  it  is 
it  is  right,  that  we  should 
be  counted.  I  intend  to  vott 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I 
repeat    that    I    believe 
should  be  agreed  to.  I  beliek'e 
time  that  we  in  the  Confr 
realize  that  this  should  be  a 
of  all  of  the  people,  not  just 
that  all  members  of  our  soci 
able  to  come  here,  and  that 
be  a  situation  where  the 
prevent  one,  let  us  say.  in 
income  gioup  from  being 
here  and  being  permitted 
that  they  are  capable  of  doi4g 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
tion.  and  I  hope  that  we  w 
pass  this  resolution  overw 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  gentlei$an 
linois  as  to  whether  the 
additional  requests  for  lime^ 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the 
Texas  that  I  have  three 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  M< 
would  prefer  tlaat  the  gen 
Illinois  proceed  to  yield  his 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes 
man  from  Mai-yland  i  Mr 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
going  to  ti-y  and  argue  the 
need  for  a  pay  raise.  Many 
made  our  personal  finances, 
matter  of  public  record,  anc 
judge  whether  or  not  there 
individual  cases.  I  know 
has  long  ago  formed  her 
particular  issue.  I  tliink  we 
dress  oiuselves  to  a  larger 

About  a  year  ago  when 
taken  at  the  height  of  the 
proceedings,  tlien  President 
in  tlie  public  opinion  surv 
the  Congress  of  the  Unites  I 
public  approval.  I  think  he 
cent  approval  and  the  Condi- 
18  percent  approval  in  mcpt 
polls.  One  of  the  more 
I  have  seen  last  January 
this  Congress,  this  new,  r 
minded  Congress,  was  rated 
mately  16!  2  percent  approval 
ago  the  same  poll's  latest  r 
that  the  Congress  had  slip^jed 
percent.  So  for  eQI  your  labo 
dropped  1  percentage  point 
proval  of  the  American  pec 
this. 

We  have  asked  the 
in  recent  months  and  yeafs 
under  a  damaging  inflation 
continues  at  the  rate  of  last 
crease,  will  be  annually  abou  . 
We  still  suffer,  as  the 
re.ainds  us  almost  daily  in 
speeches,   from  imemploym^nt 
rate  of  8  percent.  We  are 
sticking  the  taxpayers  with 
peacetime  deficit  we  have 
passibly  $80  billion.  And  now 
we  should  raise  our  own  pay, 
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Most  average  American  taxpayers  are 
paying  anywhere  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  their  aimual  Incomes  in  taxes, 
as  do  most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
do  not  have  loopholes  from  which  to 
benefit.  All  I  can  tell  the  Members  is  that 
in  the  milieu  of  these  serious  economic 
problems  and  of  rampant  Government 
spending,  and  inflation,  yes,  despite  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Hays),  for  which  the  Congress  is 
indeed  responsible,  I  think  it  ill-behooves 
this  Congress  to  cast  a  vote  in  favor  of 
raising  oui'  salary  in  any  amount.  Not 
because  we  do  not  need  it,  but  because 
we  should  be  willing  to  set  an  example 
for  the  entire  Nation  of  restraint  on 
.spending. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Peyser)  who  may  or  may  not  go  to  the 
other  body,  says  that  we  desen'e  it.  No 
one  a.sks  him  to  lun  for  office;  no  one 
asks  me  tx>  run  for  office.  Others  want 
to  I'eplace  us.  We  ran  for  office  knowing 
what  benefits  we  will  have.  We  are  paid 
higher  .salaries  than  probably  99  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  our  districts. 

I  tlnnk  the  real  issue  is  the  integrity 
of  the  House,  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  it  goes  even  further  tlian  that. 
If  this  new  procedure  is  adopted,  as  tJie 
minority  leader  has  indicated,  we  will 
abdicate  for  all  time  our  right  to  vote 
on  this  issue,  just  as  wrongly  has  been 
done  by  giving  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration  the  final  say  on  our  ex- 
pense allowances.  The  issue  is  not  just 
a  pay  raise.  It  is  far  deeper  than  that. 

Asain,  the  issue  is  that  openness  that 
Conunon  Cause  is  so  fond  of  talking 
about  every  time  they  come  befoi'e  this 
House.  It  is  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
we  will  accept  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility. Some  of  you  can  talk  as  old 
boys,  as  members  of  this  club,  you  have 
been  around  and  you  know  what  is  hap- 
pening here,  m  this  circle  of  canai-y- 
eating  grins.  Each  of  you  must  make 
youi'  own  decision  about  where  you  are 
going  to  go.  All  I  am  saying,  and  I  speak 
as  one  person  who  could  probably  use 
this  particular  increase,  we  owe  the 
American  people  something  better, 
.something  better  than  another  act 
which  fiuther  lowei-s  that  ix)or  image 
we  have  ah-eady  with  the  American 
people,  well  below  used-car  dealers, 
former  Presidents,  and  garbage  collec- 
tors. We  owe  them  something  better, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  give  that  to 
them  is  to  vote  against  tills  resolution. 

No;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  issue  is 
a  little  larger  than  some  here  would 
indicate.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
defeated  today. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  and  in  support  of 
the  cogent  and  conscience  comments  of 
my  colleague  from  Mai-yland,  Mr. 
Baubian.  The  Congress  needs  to  be  more 
direct  and  forthright  in  meeting  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  to 
account  for  its  own  pay  raise.  This 
is  another  back-door-type  approach 
which  I  have  continually  oppo.sed  and 
which  is  exactly  what  is  undermining 
tiie  confidence  of  Americans  hi  this  In- 


stitution, the  Congi-e.ss  of  the  United 
States.  As  public  servants  we  have  a 
strong  obligation  to  set  an  example  in 
the  most  important  issue  facing  this 
Nation — the  issue  of  inflation. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  is  with  some  trepida- 
tion that  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  gentleman  need 
have  no  trepidation,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  merely  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
maybe  part  of  the  reason  that  people 
have  such  low  esteem  of  the  Congress  is 
the  low  esteem  we  seem  to  have  of  our- 
selves. Maybe  if  the  Congress  would  pay 
a  little  more  attention  to  Mrs.  Bauman 
and  show  a  higher  esteem  for  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
by  giving  him  the  khid  01'  compensation 
that  is  comparable  10  the  responsibilities 
that  he  is  asked  la  undertake,  maybe 
the  people  would  start  to  respect  the 
Congress.  First,  v.r  must  learn  to  respect 
the  institution. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  is  outvoted. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  do  not  think  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  could  afford 
to  pay  nie  commensurate  with  the 
esteem  in  which  Mi-s.  Bauman  holds  me. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  \Vp  should  mnke  a 
gesture. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <Mr.  Armstrong). 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  we  get  around  to  the  subject  of 
pay  raises  for  Members  of  Congress,  we 
very  quickly  lose  our  perspective  of  the 
issue.  I  do  not  think  the  main  issue  is 
whether  or  not  any  individual  Member  is 
worth  the  suggested  amount  of  pay 
increase. 

The  Issue  is  not  our  individual  wortb 
or  merit  as  human  beings  or  legislators. 
There  are  three  issues:  Are  we  going  to 
pei-mit  automatic  pay  increases,  in  effect 
sweeping  the  issue  under  the  rug  forever? 
It  would  be  wTong  to  do  so.  Second,  at 
this  time  when  we  are  going  to  have  $70 
and  maybe  $80  billion  of  deficit,  are  we 
going  to  set  an  example  of  restraint  and 
pi-udence  in  the  conduct  of  our  own  af- 
fairs or  will  we  set  an  example  of  self- 
indulgence?  I  believe  we  should  show  re- 
straint, even  sacrifice. 

Finally,  ai-e  we  going  to  further  Insu- 
late ourselves  from  the  concerns  of  our 
constituents?  We  are  so  pampered  and 
so  coddled  and  so  isolated  from  the  day- 
to-day  concerns  that  concern  our  people 
at  home  that  it  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible for  us  to  represent  them.  Tlie  In- 
come of  the  average  working  family  in 
this  country  is  a  little  over  $10,000,  ap- 
proxunately  one-quarter  of  the  income 
that  is  enjoyed  by  Members  of  this  body. 
It  is  a  ti'avesty  to  increase  om*  salary 
and  further  inflation-proof  ourselves 
and  our  brethren  at  tiie  high  echelons  of 
the  bureaucracy. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  policymak- 
ers are  suffering  from  inflation.  Well,  I 
think  we  ought  to  suffer  along  with  our 
constituents  and  perhaps  suffer  a  little 
more  than  our  constituents  because  we 
are  doing  such  a  poor  job  of  bringing 
inflation  mider  control. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  defeat  this 
resolution.  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
flian.  I  yield  mjself  5  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  resolution  and  I  hope  the  House 
by  an  overwhelming  majoiity  this  after- 
noon will  take  this  action. 

We  have  heard  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mar.vland.  sug- 
iiest  that  the  issue  here  is  far  larger 
than  whether  or  not  we  should  proceed 
to  give  a  minimum  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment to  certain  members  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  and  judicial  branches. 
But  what  we  are  involved  in  here  today 
is  a  vote  on  an  issue  and  a  question 
whereby  we  can  set  an  example,  if  I 
quote  him  correctly,  an  example  to  the 
Nation  with  respect  to  our  belief  that 
we  must  be  restrained  in  spending. 

When  I  look  at  this  proposition  I 
think  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  re- 
straint. This  is  no  wildly  excessive  propo- 
sition that  we  inflate  the  .salaries  of 
members  of  the  Federal  executive  and 
judicial  and  legislative  branches. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  listen  if  they 
will  to  the  recommendation  that  was 
made  as  long  ago  as  1973.  This  was  made 
in  June  of  1973  by  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  sala- 
ries. The  Commission  recommended  a 
25-percent  salary  increase  to  restore 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  top  officials 
and  they  also  recommended  an  improve- 
ment in  the  pay  adjustment  process  by 
requiring  a  biemiual  adjustment  rather 
than  a  quadrennial  adjustment. 

As  the  President  of  tlie  United  States 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  of  July  26, 
1975,  since  March  of  1969  when  the  pay 
for  the  upper  echelon  Federal  employees 
was  last  adjusted,  the  salaries  of  those 
not  subjected  to  the  freeze  have  risen 
50  percent.  Those  in  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment not  subjected  to  the  freeze  have 
gone  up  50  percent. 

During  that  same  period  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  of  47 1 2  percent  has  reduced 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  with 
frozen  salaries  by  nearly  one-third.  That 
is  a  reduction  in  purchasing  power  for 
those  affected  by  the  present  provisions 
of  the  law  by  one-third. 

I  thuik  that  Is  sacrifice.  I  think  that 
we  are  exercising  the  most  judicious  kind 
of  restramt  if  we  adopt  this  extremely 
modest  proposal.  In  all  probability,  I 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
President  will  recommend  only  5  percent 
rather  than  the  8.6  percent  on  wliich  the 
figures  were  based  that  are  used  in  the 
committee's  report,  and  I  quoted  them 
earlier,  that  said  the  Legislative  branch 
costs  would  be  $1.8  million,  a  tuiy,  tiny 
fraction  of  less  tlian  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  Federal  expendi- 
tui'es. 

No  reasonable  person  is  going  to  be 
able  to  face  a  truthful  charge  of  excess 
on  a  recommendation  of  tliat  kind.  I 
want  to  re-emphasize  the  point  that  as 
set  forth  in  this  resolution,  we  are  not 
going  to  wipe  out  that  cost-of-living  gap 
that  I  referred  to.  that  has  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  for  those  affected  by  this 
freeze  by  one-thiid.  AU  we  are  gohig  to 
do  is  stop  that  gap  from  widening  still 
further,  an  ever-widening  gap.  We  are 


not  going  to  reduce  It.  We  are  merely 
going  to  hold  things  stationary  as  they 
are.  I  do  not  think  my  constituents  and 
others  are  going  to  object. 

There  are  so  many  examples  that  come 
to  my  mind;  for  example,  Under  Secre- 
tary Bennett,  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
TreasuiT  Department,  with  four  children 
in  college,  and  he  said  he  cannot  afford 
the  job.  he  has  to  give  it  up. 

I  know  of  another  rising  star  in  the 
Justice  Department,  a  deputy  associate 
attorney  general  in  the  Antitrust  Depart- 
ment, going  out  of  the  Department,  even 
tliough  he  loves  his  work  and  is  going 
into  private  practice.  We  are  losing  peo- 
ple of  that  caliber  every  day  because  of 
our  blind  refusal  to  act  on  a  proposal 
of  this  kind. 

Now.  I  respect  very  much  the  distin- 
guished leader  who  made  the  argiunent 
and  certainly  it  is  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment, that  somehow  there  is  something 
demeaning  in  the  fact  that  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  subject  ourselves  to  the 
same  standards  of  other  Civil  Service 
employees  by  adjusting  our  compensa- 
tion through  a  cost-of-living  increase; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to 
that  is  simply  this,  that  those  of  us — and 
I  have  never  objected  to  the  idea  of  fixing 
my  salar.v  or  voting  a  specific  increase 
or  even  adopting  the  recommendations 
of  a  Presidential  commission — those  can 
be  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  we  are 
acting  out  of  self-interest.  At  least,  when 
we  tie  this  to  a  cost-of-living  increase  we 
are  resorting  to  an  objective  standard. 
We  are  not  taking  figures  out  of  tliin  air. 
We  know  that  the  cost  of  living,  the  con- 
stuner  price  increase,  has  gone  up  by  a 
certain  percentage  since  the  last  adjust- 
ment was  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason  I  think 
that  Members  of  tliis  body,  and  perhaps 
even  more  importantly,  members  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  and  those  members  of 
the  executive  branch  that  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  present  freeze,  deserve  from 
us  an  affirmative  vote  on  this  resolution 
today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  2  minutes  remaining.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  back 
the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
tills  time  to  note  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  suggested  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  withhold  that  request  and  permit 
us  to  have  a  recorded  vote  on  this 
matter? 

Ml-.  WAGGONNER.  WeU.  the  gentle- 
man can  wait  until  I  do. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  Speaker  v\as  very 
good  earlier  in  this  debate  and  I  thank 
him  for  protecting  the  rights  of  all  of 


us  to  obtain  a  recorded  vote.  There  Is 
not  any  reason  why  the  House  should 
not  have  a  decisive  recorded  vote  on  this 
matter.  I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  feel  that  the  importance  of 
this  issue  and  the  integrity  of  the  House 
itself  would  warrant  It. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoi°um  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
cull  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  re.spond: 

(Roll  No.  458] 

AndreAs.  N.C.  Oude  Ruppc 

BadiUo  Jones.  Ala.  SpellmHU 

Bell  Kasteiunekr  Stuckey 

Coii.'ers  Obej-  Tenene 

Diiniel.DHii  O'Hara  tid»U 

Dlytis  Passman 

FiiUoii  Risenhoover 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  415 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2559  which  will 
give  a  small  salary  Increase  to  a  group 
of  Federal  employees  who  have  not  had 
a  raise  for  6  years.  I  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  unfair  to  arbitrarily  and  in- 
definitely freeze  anyone's  salary,  at 
whatever  level,  without  regard  to  a  per- 
son's job  performance,  merit,  or  Individ- 
ual capabilities.  I  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve we  have  penalized  these  individuals 
for  too  long.  I  do  so  because  I  believe  we 
must  recognize  that  the  freeze  is  harm- 
ing the  Federal  Government. 

The  measure  before  us  today  will  not 
mean  a  sudden  gush  of  money  into  the 
paychecks  of  our  top  Federal  executives. 
This  bill  merely  provides  for  an  Increase 
in  salaries  equal  to  that  other  Federal 
employees  will  receive  in  October  in  their 
annual  comparability  Increase,  an 
amount  somewhere  between  5  and  8  per- 
cent. Thus  this  legislation  is  not  a  mas- 
sive pay  raise:  it  Is  a  minimal  first  step 
toward  readjusting  the  salaries  of  a 
gi'oup  of  Federal,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial employees  who  will  not  receive  the 
annual  Increase  coming  to  all  other  Fed- 
eral employees  this  fall. 

During  tlie  last  6  years,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  46  percent,  cutting  pur- 
chasing power  by  one-third.  Those  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  have  received  no  salary 
increase.  During  that  time,  other  Fed- 
eral employees  have  received  a  50  per- 
cent boost  hi  salaries.  Similarly,  non- 
Federal  executives  have  received  salary 
increases  of  over  40  percent.  In  view  of 
the  46  percent  increase  in  tlie  cost  of 
llvhig  since  1969,  a  5-  or  8-percent  ui- 
crease  In  salary  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  represents 
a  small  first  step  and  a  recognition  by 
the  Congress  to  deal  wltli  a  pay  ineqtilty 
that  has  seriously  eroded  the  effective- 
ness of  our  Federal  Government.  The 
freeze  is  gradually  inching  dovviiward  to 
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more  and  more  Federal  emiloyees.  The 
resultant  and  increasing  sfdary  com- 
pression means  that  the  Fede|-al  Govern- 
ment is  losing  many  top  ofQclals.  A 
freeze  on  salary  is  little  incentive  for  one 
to  accept  or  stay  in  a  job.  Hie  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  said  that  many  critical  i  nd  Import- 
ant jobs  are  going  unfilled  for  months 
and  that  key  employees  refuse  to  move 
into  positions  of  greater  refponsibility. 
And  he  says : 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Impact  df  the  $36,000 
limitation  Is  felt  when  attempt!  ag  to  attract 
outstanding  candidates  from  the  private 
sector  to  fill  top  level  vacanclei. 
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This  legislation,  I  must 
the  result  of  months  of 
negotiating  between  the  1 
Director  of  the  OfQce  of 
and  Budget,  and  House  and 
ership  and  the  chairmen  of 
mittees  on  Post  Office  and 
There  is  probably  no  one 
more  concern  about  Federal 
the  Federal  deficit  than 
Yet,  the  President  wrote  on 
days  ago: 

I  feel  we  must  move  at  once 
tlon.   I   consider   H.R.   2559   as 
step. . . .  The  added  cost  of  the 
adjustments  of  HJR  2559  will 
tlon  of  one  jjercent  of  the 
In  my  Judgment,  this  action  U 
we  are  to  recruit  and  retain 
competent  senior-level  people  to 
Government's  business.  I,  i 
Congress  to  enact  this  bill  prombtly, 

This  bill  of  course  will  also  increase 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  C<  )ngress ;  we 
will  receive  the  same  5-  to  8- percent  in- 
crease that  will  be  coming  to  ill  employ- 
ees of  the  executive,  legislatii^e,  and  ju 
diclal  branches.  There  is  no  qi  lestion  that 
this  is  a  pohtically  unpala  able  issue. 
However,  I  do  not  think  we  i  hould  hold 
the  officers  of  our  Federal  Crovemment 
hostage  by  voting  down  this  piil  because 
it  would  increase  the  salarias  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  A  refusal  m  Members 
of  Congress  to  take  action  that  would 
result  in  a  pay  raise  for  themselves  has 
for  6  years  penalized  other  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  And  itlhas  penal- 
ized the  Government  itself.  In  the  long 
nm,  it  penalizes  the  taxpayer  too  be- 
cause the  Government  caniot  attract 
those  best  qualified  to  carry  ^n  the  peo- 
ple's business. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  to  thje  employee 
who  feels  he  or  she  deserves  a]  46-percent 
increase,  an  increase  of  5  to  ^  percent  is 
not  much.  This  bill  gives  thie  employ- 
ees some  small  relief.  It  is  u  sign  that 
the  Congress  has  some  synpathy  for 
what  inflation  has  done  to  tli  eir  pocket- 
books  since  their  pay  was  fro  sen  6  years 
ago.  It,  I  believe,  will  be  a  remendous 
morale  booster  and  will  mem.  a  better 
government. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  25J  9. 

I  think  It  is  a  bad  time  to  give  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  pay  raise.  Our  coun- 
try is  just  coming  out  of  a  re  session;  we 
still  have  inflation  with  us;  iind  we  are 
setting  a  bad  enough  examjile  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  judg  ss.  Cabinet 
members,  and  other  high-grade  ex- 
ecutive officials  receiving  a  co  it-of-living 
Increase,  but  we  as  elected  ofl  iclals  knew 


what  the  pay  was  when  we  ran  for  office 
and  I  just  cannot  vote  myself  tliis  raise. 

My  vote  in  Congress  has  always  been  a 
fiscal  conservative  vote.  I  have  voted 
against  good  programs  because  they  were 
budget  busters.  By  my  vote  I  have  tried 
to  slow  down  Government  spending. 

I  strongly  feel  this  pay  raise  is  a  step 
backward  in  bringing  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity to  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  a 
pay  increase  for  top  executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative  officials  for  a  number  of 
reasons  but  especially  to  compensate  for 
the  work  they  do  and  the  responsibihties 
they  are  requii-ed  to  discharge.  The  work 
I  do,  the  responsibilities  I  discharge,  and 
the  enormity  of  the  discussions  I  make 
warrant  twice  the  salary  we  receive. 

The  cap  on  our  salaries  since  1969  is  a 
cap  on  the  salaries  of  every  Federal 
judge  and  every  top  executive  and  the 
cap  is  too  low  and  we  m'gently  need  to 
increase  the  cap. 

I  have  recently  been  involved  in  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal  judgeships. 
Many  qualified  lawyers  and  judges  de- 
clined Federal  judicial  appointments  be- 
cause of  the  salary  limitations. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  to  retain  top  ex- 
ecutive officials  in  all  agencies  and  de- 
partments. They,  too,  need  a  salai-y  in- 
crease to  remain  in  Government. 

However,  to  provide  these  pay  raises 
we  have  chosen  the  wrong  vehicle. 

A  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Congress 
should  not  be  based  on  a  cost-of-Uvlng 
index  unless  we  index  all  fiscal  matters 
including  taxes,  interest,  rents  and  divi- 
dends as  well  as  salaries. 

Also,  it  Is  especially  wrong  to  reward 
Members  of  the  Congress  by  increasing 
our  salaries  on  the  basis  of  inflation 
proofing  or  indexing  our  salaries  on  the 
basis  of  cost-of-living  increases. 

The  Congress  has  been  more  respon- 
sible for  inflation,  the  increases  in  the 
cost-of-living,  than  any  other  group. 
This  will  appeal-  to  be  an  Incentive  to 
Increase  inflation.  If  anything,  our  sal- 
aries should  be  counterindexed  to  the 
cost-of-living. 

If  we  could  reduce  the  deficit,  we  would 
be  entitled  to  an  even  greater  pay  raise. 

Let  us  increase  the  salaries  to  improve 
the  product  of  Government,  but  let  us  do 
it  appropriately. 

The  farmer  and  the  small  business- 
man are  two  large  groups  whose  income 
is  not  indexed  to  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. These  are  a  large  portion  of  my 
constituency.  Until  we  can  insulate  them 
better  from  infiation,  we  should  not  In- 
sulate Congress  fix)m  a  malady  the  Con- 
gress has  principally  caused. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
oppose  this  proposal  for  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Perhaps  the  most  devastating  argument 
against  it  would  be  its  possible  effect  on 
the  Nation's  economy.  If  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  receive  an  auto- 
matic raise  every  time  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up,  they  will  not  be  as  concerned 
about  infiation.  They  will  be  infiation 
proof.  There  is  a  need  for  Members  of 
this  body  to  feel  the  tough  bite  of  Infia- 
tion personally.  This  may  cause  them 
to  take  action  to  protect  the  entire  Na- 
tion from  upward  splraling  costs. 


No  matter  how  you  try  to  disguise  It, 
this  proposed  Federal  judicial  and  con- 
gressional pay  i-alse  is  another  multlmll- 
lion  dollar  raid  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
How  can  we  expect  to  hold  the  line 
against  proposed  mushrooming  expan- 
sions of  Federal  programs  of  all  types 
unless  we  show  some  restraint?  We 
must  lead  tlie  way. 

The  American  public  has  not  yet  for- 
given this  body  for  the  congressional  in- 
crease of  more  tlian  40  percent  that  was 
approved  in  1969,  prior  to  my  coming 
to  Congress,  I  add.  It  is  likely  that  many 
of  the  wage  and  price  excesses  of  the 
past  few  years  were  triggered  by  that 
irresponsible  congressional  Increase.  If 
Congress  now  approves  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  its  Members,  we  will  set  in 
motion  an  endless  series  of  new  infla- 
tionary wage  and  price  increases.  Infla- 
tion is  still  public  enemy  No.  1  in  Amer- 
ica. We  in  Congress  must  fight  against 
it,  not  become  its  ally. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress,  I  have  op- 
posed all  backdoor  approaches  to  rais- 
ing either  salaries  or  allowances  for 
Members.  If  Members  of  Congress  need 
increases  of  any  kind,  the  Members 
should  have  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to 
vote  for  them  directly  and  through  re- 
corded votes. 

The  measure  Isefore  us  would  pro- 
vide for  a  continuing  series  of  raises 
without  any  votes  by  Members.  We  must 
not  make  permanent  a  backdoor  ap- 
proach to  increased  salaries  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  proposed  cost-of-llvin-  measure 
is  attached  to  a  bill  that  deals  with  an 
entirely  different  matter.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  in  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  on  this  proposal.  It  would  be 
unconscionable  to  pass  this  measure 
without  such  hearings. 

Finally,  Congress  tliroughout  its  his- 
tory has  had  a  principle  of  not  increas- 
ing compensation  during  a  term  of  office. 
I  feel  strongly  that  no  elected  officials 
pay  should  be  increased  during  his  or  her 
elected  term.  The  proposed  cost-of-living 
increases  would  not  only  violate  this 
principle  but  also  help  ensure  that  the 
tenet  be  destroyed.  All  of  us  knew  what 
the  salary  was  when  we  were  candidates 
for  election  last  fall.  We  wUl  destroy 
public  trust  if  we  vote  ourselves  a  raise 
during  our  present  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  fight  inflatlon. 
We  must  restore  faith  of  Americans  In 
their  elected  officials.  We  can  help  do 
both  by  rejecting  this  outrageous 
proposal. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  normally 
the  passage  of  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  2559 
would  excite  little  Interest  and  few  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  But  this  bill  in- 
cludes a  cost-of-living  pay  Increase  for 
Members  of  Congress,  along  with  a  large 
group  of  other  Federal  employees,  so  I 
deem  these  comments  necessary. 

There  seems  to  be  no  disagreement 
tliat  the  Federal  employees  covered  in 
this  bill  have  been  subjected  to  frozen 
salaries  since  March  of  1969.  There  is  no 
disagi-eement  that  the  cost-of-living  In- 
dex has  increased  about  46  percent  since 
then.  There  is  no  disagreement  that  other 
Federal  employees'  pay  has  Increased  50 
percent  during  those  6  years  and  that 
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wages  In  private  lndustr>'  have  gone  up 
nearly  as  much. 

There  is  little  disagreement  that  It  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  recruit 
people  for  important  policy  posts  In  the 
executive  departments.  The  situation  is 
worse  with  respect  to  judges,  as  more  and 
more  qualified  candidates  for  judgeships 
withdraw  from  consideration. 

There  is  little  disagreement  about  this 
bill  at  all,  except  for  the  inclusion  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Those  who  have 
had  tlie  temerity  to  vote  for  this  bill  will 
undoubtedly  incur  the  wrath  of  some  of 
theu"  constituents,  even  though  the  8-per- 
cent pay  increase  that  may  result  comes 
nowhere  near  the  46-percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  since  the  last  pay  raise. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  the  luxury 
of  voting  no.  Then  I  could  have  collected 
the  increase,  like  my  colleagues  who  did 
vote  no,  and  tell  my  constituents  what  a 
fierce  watchdog  of  their  funds  I  was. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  are  suffering  be- 
cause their  relatively  low  salaries  are  not 
attracting  the  quality  of  personnel  the 
Nation  deserves.  The  bill  merited  a  posi- 
tive vote  on  that  basis  alone.  Obviously, 
an  8-percent  raise  is  too  small  to  cure 
that  problem  at  once,  but  it  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

If  I  had  my  choice,  congressional  sal- 
aries would  not  be  set  by  the  Congress. 
As  long  as  they  are  so  controlled,  they 
will  sometimes  be  too  low.  and  sometimes 
too  high,  but  always  set  for  political  con- 
siderations ratlier  than  for  reasons  of 
comparability,  responsibility,  or  attrac- 
tiveness. 

As  long  as  we  must  set  our  pay,  my 
unfailing  position,  and  vote,  since  I  came 
to  Congress  has  been  tliat  pay  clianges 
must  be  by  recorded  vote,  and  that  the 
change  should  not  take  effect  during  the 
current  term.  Unfortunately,  the  second 
position  could  not  be  effected,  and  the 
first  position  was  shaken  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  came  witliin  one  vote  of  deny- 
ing vitally  needed  raises  to  other  Federal 
employees,  because  It  was  afraid  to  vote 
a  modest  one  for  itself. 

Another  of  my  consistent  positions  has 
been  that  the  cause  of  good  Government 
cannot  be  well  sen'ed  by  unreasonably 
limiting  the  salaries  of  those  who  serve 
the  pubUc  in  elected  office.  I  have  long 
been  a  proponent  of  higher  pay  for  the 
State  legislature,  especially  as  it  began 
to  require  more  and  more  time  of  Its 
members.  Many  of  the  Minnesota's  Leg- 
islature's voluntary  losses  of  quaUty  per- 
sonnel have  occurred  because  the  re- 
numeration,  compared  to  other  oppor- 
tunities, was  unreasonably  low.  Even  so, 
while  the  congressional  pay  and  personal 
allowances  have  stood  still.  State  legis- 
lative pay  and  personal  allowances  have 
advanced  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
living,  if  not  with  the  demands  of  the 
.iob. 

I  really  believe  that  an  8-i>ercent  in- 
crease after  6  years  of  frozen  wages  for 
Congress  is  not  unreasonable.  I  know  of 
no  other  occupation,  or  segment  of  our 
society,  that  has  been  similarly  treated. 
I  am  not  embarrassed  by  the  current,  or 
the  potential,  salary  level.  I  would  like 
the  congressional  salai-y  to  be  attractive 
enough  so  that  veiT  few  Americans  would 


feel  that  wages  were  a  disincentive  to 
running  for  office. 

To  repeat,  I  wish  someone  else  were 
settmg  my  wages  and  I  wish  that  the 
change  would  be  effective  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  that  a  yes  vote  was  a  responsible 
vote  on  H.R.  2559.  It  was  an  essential 
vote  for  the  executive  departments  and 
for  the  judiciary.  While  some  may  criti- 
cize the  vote  as  it  affects  the  Congress, 
I  believe  that  most  Members,  even  those 
with  who  I  disagree  strongly,  more  than 
earn  their  pay.  Even  the  sternest  con- 
gressional critics  of  H.R.  2559  will  ac- 
cept the  increase,  and  so  will  I. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
disappointed,  saddened,  and  disgusted 
that  my  colleagues  would  abdicate  their 
responsibihty  to  the  American  taxpayer 
and  callously  increase  their  own  salaries. 
This  amendment  to  H.R.  2559  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  it  is  downright  immoral  to 
betray  the  trust  the  American  voter  gave 
to  us  last  fall. 

In  case  some  of  you  may  have  forgotten 
let  me  refresh  your  memory  regarding 
last  year's  campaign.  All  of  us  promised 
the  American  voter  we  would  hold  the 
line  on  Federal  spending  In  an  attempt 
to  curtail  oiu'  runaway  inflation. 

Let  me  ask  you:  Is  a  $50  million  salarj' 
increase  holding  the  line  on  Federal 
spending?  You,  I,  and  the  American  tax- 
payer know  the  answer — "No,"  no  it  is 
not. 

For  those  of  you  who  feel  this  raise  is 
necessary.  I  concede  that  now  is  the  time 
to  push  it  through.  We  still  have  15 
months  to  go  before  the  next  election. 
Long  enough,  so  most  of  you  think,  for 
this  to  be  forgotten  by  your  constituents. 

Well  I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  let  the 
taxpayer  forget  what  was  accomplished 
here  today.  I  do  not  intend  to  sit  by 
quietly,  pretending  not  to  notice  that 
Congress  is  once  again  trying  to  sneak 
itself  another  increase. 

I  fervently  hope  that  your  constituents 
back  home  feel  as  I  do  and  react  in  such 
a  way  that  will  force  Congress  to  rescind 
this  measure. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reluctant  to  vote  for  this  bill  in  the  light 
of  the  present  critical  fiscal  situation  In 
my  city  of  New  York,  but  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  It  to  be  badly  needed. 

Tlie  situation  with  respect  to  Federal 
judges  is  especially  acute.  These  judges 
have  not  had  a  pay  Increase  since  1969. 
Some  of  our  ablest  judges  have  been 
forced  to  leave  the  bench  for  private 
practice  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
stay  on,  in  fairness  to  theh:  famUIes. 
Outstanding  candidates  for  the  Federal 
judiciary  are  understandably  unwilling 
to  make  the  financial  sacrifice  entailed 
in  accepting  appointment.  It  should  be 
noted  tliat  the  current  salary  for  a 
Federal  district  judge  of  $40,000  com- 
pares most  unfavorably  with  the  $48,998 
a  New  York  State  Supreme  Com-t  justice 
receives,  and  the  responsibilities  of  eacli 
are  comparable. 

Likewise,  it  is  important  that  Federal 
civil  servants  in  the  higher  grades  re- 
ceive an  increase.  They  have  been  frozen 
at  the  ceiling  of  $36,000  since  1969,  and 
many  of  our  able  officials  have  felt  con- 
strained to  leave  the  Federal  senice. 


So  far  as  Members  of  the  Congi-ess  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  an  8.6  percent  increase  In  pay 
is  justified.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  Increase  In  pay  since  1969, 
and  that  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
50  percent  since  then.  There  are  so 
many  unavoidable  expenses  involved  in 
being  a  Congressperson  that  it  Is  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  a  Congressperson  with 
a  family  to  get  along  on  the  present  pay 
and  allowances  with  no  source  of  out- 
side income. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  sacrifices 
that  are  being  demanded  of  New  York 
City  employees  at  this  time,  and  I  regret 
that  the  bill  before  us  must  be  dealt 
with  at  this  particular  juncture  in  the 
city's  history.  However,  it  Is  only  fair  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  to  point 
out  that  diuing  this  past  6-year  period 
when  Members  of  Congre^  have  had  no 
pay  increase.  New  York  City  employees 
have  benefited  from  substantial  pay  In- 
creases, in  many  cases. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  today  s  vote  Congress  takes  a  much 
needed  step  to  provide  a  better  system  of 
adjusting  the  salaries  of  all  senior  offi- 
cials in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches.  Since  the  last  increase 
in  salary  for  these  officials  In  1969.  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  by  46  per- 
cent. While  H.R.  2559,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  will  not  provide  a  catchup  to 
deal  with  the  disparity  within  Federal 
service  which  has  resulted  from  this  huge 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  it  will  at 
least  prevent  the  gap  from  widening 
further. 

My  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  held  2  days  of  hearings,  on 
June  18  and  July  20,  on  H.R.  6150,  a  bill 
which  would  increase  the  salaries  of 
members  of  the  judicial  brancli. 

Diuing  the  course  of  those  hearings, 
we  heard  testimony  from  groups  as  di- 
verse as  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
NAACP,  argue  that  the  failure  of  our 
Federal  judiciary  to  receive  salary  in- 
creases has  reached  the  crisis  stage.  At 
least  seven  Federal  judges  have  resigned 
from  the  bench  since  Januarj'  1974,  to 
accept  higher  paying  positions  in  the 
private  sector. 

H.R.  6150  would  pro\ide  an  increase 
from  $42,500  to  $51,000  per  year  for  ap- 
pellate judges  and  an  increase  from 
$40,000  to  $48,000  per  year  for  district 
court  judges.  This  would  constitute  a  20 
percent  raise  and  is  designed  to  provide 
a  partial  catchup  for  judicial  officials 
to  deal  with  the  loss  of  purchasing  power 
resulting  from  6  years  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  wdll  provide  far  less  of  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  judicial  compensation 
than  tliat  proposed  by  H.R.  6150.  The 
serious  problem  of  providing  the  much 
needed  catchup  remains.  Only  the  im- 
mediate crisis  created  by  the  project  of 
continued  6  percent  or  more  infiation, 
without  any  salary  adjustment  is  allevi- 
ated. My  subcommittee  will  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  whether  the  loss  of 
real  income  of  more  than  $13,000  per  year 
by  Federal  judges  since  1969  should  be 
dealt  v.ith  separatelj'. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cannot  support  this  resolution  increas- 
ing the  pay  of  Members  of  Ciongress.  To 
my  mind  there  are  three  compelling 
reasons  why  this  resolution  is  inappro- 
priate at  this  time.  First,  tie  Congress 
has  recently  Increased  the  office  and 
committee  staffs  available  o  Members 
of  Congress.  It  has  also  inc:  eased  office 
operating  allowances.  The  ret  effect  of 
these  actions  Is  to  increas  ?  the  work 
capability  of  each  Member  and  increase 
the  total  operating  expenses  of  the  Con- 
gress. Further  increases  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, particularly  in  light  of  the  massive 
deficit  condition  of  the  Fedtral  budget. 

Second,  the  Nation  is  in  tl  e  throws  of 
a  serious  financial  instability  and  eco- 
nomic recession.  The  first  pr  ority  of  the 
Congress  miist  be  to  help  th<  rest  of  the 
Nation  restore  its  financial  aj  id  economic 
vitality  first,  before  it  does  a  nything  re- 
garding its  own  salaries.  Tiis  interest 
should  be  equally  true  for  th  e  high  level 
executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  Na- 
tion. WhUe  recovery  may  w<ll  be  in  the 
ofiQng,  it  is  far  too  early  U\  relax  and 
reward  ourselves. 

Third,  Congress  should  sei  the  exam- 
ple for  the  Nation.  No  one  v  ho  is  sound 
of  mind  and  honest  with  hin  self  and  his 
constituents  should  expect  tc  get  rich  or 
live  high  on  the  hog  while  dedicating 
himself  to  full-time  congressional  serv- 
ice. Public  service  is  wha;  I  believe 
serving  in  Congress  to  be  all  ibout.  Such 
service  involves  a  clear  element  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  This  is  parti  :ularly  true 
given  our  current  economli:  problems. 
We  cannot  in  good  faith  ash;  Americans 
to  conserve  their  material  iind  natural 
resoiirces  one  day  and  increiise  our  own 
paychecks  the  next. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Spei  iker,  I  very 
reluctantly  support  H.R.  2559 ,  which  will 
provide  cost-of-living  pay  iacreases  to 
Federal  judge,  top-level  civil  service 
employees,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  deep  and  serious  i -eservations 
about  this  bill.  In  view  of  the  dismal 
state  of  the  economy  this  h\  clearly  an 
inappropriate  time  to  Increase  our  own 
salaries  and  those  of  high-live!  Federal 
officials.  In  addition,  becaus<i  we  cannot 
amend  the  bill,  we  caimot  separate  the 
good  parts  from  the  bad. 

Despite  these  reservations,  however,  I 
will  vote  for  this  bill  because  I  believe 
some  of  the  pay  increases  it  j  >rovides  are 
justified. 

The  last  salary  increase  to  top-level 
Federal  officials  was  in  1969j  Since  then 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  nearly  50 
percent  This  disparity  has  3iad  a  par- 
ticularly harmful  Impact  on  jthe  Federal 
judiciary.  J 

This  country  faces  a  major  problem 
In  law  enforcement.  In  orjer  for  our 
courts  to  function  properly,  f/e  must  at- 
tract and  keep  the  best  lawjers  as  Fed- 
eral judges.  But  good  lawyers  can  make 
in  private  practice  four  or  fife  times  the 
salary  of  a  Federal  Judge.  |We  cannot, 
therefore,  ignore  the  realll|y  that  low 
salaries  will  discourage  hlgljly  qualified 
lawyers  from  becoming  judges.  In  fact, 
a  nmnber  of  Federal  judges  Have  already 
left  the  bench  because  of  the  failure  of 
their  salaries  to  ke^  up  with  inflation. 
While  we  would  like  to  sav^  money  on 
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Federal  salai-ies,  it  would  be  an  empty 
savings,  Indeed,  if  by  doing  so  we  denied 
to  the  Federal  bench  the  best  talent 
available. 

The  same  argmnent  applies  to  the  top 
Civil  Service  grades.  Federal  executives 
manage  progi'ams  of  enormous  complex- 
ity, with  costs  running  into  the  billions 
of  dollars.  If  these  programs  are  to  be 
run  efficiently,  they  must  be  nm  by  liigh- 
ly  capable  people.  We  do  not  sei-vlce  to 
our  constituents  if  we  drive  top  quality 
executives  out  of  public  life,  and  pro- 
duce Increased  waste  and  reduced  ef- 
fectiveness in  Federal  programs. 

I  have  vei-y  grave  reservations  about 
the  congressional  pay  increase.  It  Is  high- 
ly inappropriate  for  us  to  increase  our 
salaries  while  9  million  Americans  are 
unemployed,  and  everyone  is  crippled  by 
inflation.  But  the  congressional  increase 
accounts  for  only  3.5  percent  of  the  cost 
of  this  bill — and  there  is  no  opportimlty 
to  strike  this  increase.  In  addition,  the 
Increase  will  amount  to  anywhere  from 
$2,100  to  $3,600  per  Member.  For  most 
Members,  this  will  not  represent  added 
income,  but  rather,  money  that  will  be 
used  to  meet  the  very  heavy  and  un- 
reimbursed expenses  of  doing  our  job 
properly. 

No  one  needs  to  be  remmded  of  the 
enormous  imreimbursed  expenses  we  in- 
cur in  trying  to  be  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive Members  of  Congress.  These 
costs  include  the  maintenance  of  two 
households,  travel  between  our  districts 
and  Washington,  printing  newsletters, 
and  operating  district  offices.  These  ex- 
penses are  only  partially  reimbursed,  and 
as  a  result  we  must  spend  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  salaries  on  the  necessary 
costs  of  doing  our  jobs  properly.  In  fact, 
the  net  effect  of  this  pay  increase  will  be 
to  finance  the  printing  of  one  newsletter 
to  one's  constituents. 

Finally,  some  Members  have  said  that 
we  should  vote  down  this  bill  as  a  "sign" 
to  the  public  of  our  concern  over  infla- 
tion, unemployment  and  the  size  of  the 
budget  deficit.  I  believe  that  the  public 
deserves  more  from  us  than  gestiu^s.  If 
we  are  really  serious  about  improving  the 
State  of  the  economy,  we  should  be  over- 
riding President  Ford's  vetoes  of  job  pro- 
grams, close  tax  loopholes  and  provide  a 
strong,  effective  noninflationary  energy 
program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  object  to  ordering  the 
previous  question? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that, 
I  demand  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ayes  396,  noes  20. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  214,  nays  213, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  6,  as 
follows : 

(RoU  No.  4591 
YEAS— 214 


Abziig 

Giaimo 

Nix 

Adams 

Gibbons 

Nolan 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Nowak 

Alexander 

Green 

Oberstar 

Anderson.  III. 

Hall 

Obey 

Annunzio 

Hanley 

OHara 

A.shley 

Harrlnglou 

ONeUl 

BadUlo 

Harris 

Oitinger 

Barrett 

Hawkins 

Passman 

Bergland 

Hays,  Ohio 

Patman,  Tex. 

Biaggi 

Hebert 

Patten,  N.J. 

Bingham 

Helstoskl 

Pattlson.  N.T. 

Boggs 

Henderson 

Pepper 

BoUing 

Hicks 

Peyser 

Boven 

Hillis 

Pickle 

Bradeoias 

HoUand 

Pike 

Breaux 

Holtzman 

Preyer 

Brooks 

Horton 

Price 

Broomfleld 

Howard 

Pritchard 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hungate 

RaUsback 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hyde 

Rangel 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Rees 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rinaldo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Bxirlison,  Mo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rodino 

Burton,  Phillip  Jones,  N.C. 

Roe 

Carney 

Jordan 

Roncalio 

Casey 

Karth 

Rooney 

Chlsholm 

Kastenmeier 

Rose 

Clay 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Collins,  ni. 

Leggett 

Rostenkowskl 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Roybal 

Conns n 

Lent 

Ruppe 

Cornell 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Ryan 

Cotter 

Long,  La. 

Sarbanes 

Coughim 

Long,  Md. 

Scheuer 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McClory 

Seiberling 

Danlelson 

McCloskey 

Shipley 

Davis 

McCormack 

Slsk 

de  la  Garza 

McFaU 

Slack 

Delaney 

McKay 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dell  urns 

McKlnney 

Solarz 

Dent 

Macdonald 

Spellman 

Derwlnski 

Staggers 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Stark 

Diggs 

Maguire 

Steed 

Dingell 

Mahon 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dodd 

Mathis 

Stokes 

Downing,  Va. 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Drlnan 

Mazzoli 

Symington 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Meeds 

Thorn  peon 

du  Pont 

Melcher 

Ullman 

Eckhardt 

Metcalfe 

Vander  Veen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mezvinsky 

Vanik 

Edwards.  Calif 

Michel 

Vigorito 

EUberg 

Mikva 

Waggonner 

Erlenborn 

Mllford 

Waxman 

Esch 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wbalen 

Evan.s,  Colo. 

Mills 

White 

Pary 

Mlneta 

Whltten 

PasceU 

Minish 

Wiggins 

Fen  wick 

Mink 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Plndley 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

PUher 

Moakley 

Wolff 

Flood 

Mollohan 

Wright 

Flowers 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Yates 

Foley 

Uom 

Young,  Alaska 

Ford.  Mich. 

Murphy,  m. 

Young,  Ga. 

Porsythe 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Young,  Tex. 

Praser 

Myers,  Pa. 

Zablocki 

Prenzel 

Neal 

Fuqua 

Nedzl 
NAYS— 213 

AbdQor 

Bennett 

Carter 

Ambro 

BevlU 

Cederberg 

Anderson, 

Blester 

Chappell 

Calif. 

Blanchard 

Clancy 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Blouln 

Clausen, 

Andrews, 

Boland 

DonH. 

N.  Dak. 

Bonker 

Clawson.  Del 

Archer 

Breckinridge 

Cleveland 

Armstrong 

Brink!  ey 

Cochran 

Aahbrook 

Brodhead 

Cohen 

Aspin 

Brown.  Ohio 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

AuCoin 

Broyhlll 

Conable 

Bafalls 

Buchanan 

Conlan 

BUdus 

Burgener 

Conte 

Bmicus 

Burleeon,  Tex. 

Crane 

Baiunan 

Burton,  John 

D' Amours 

B««rd.  R.I. 

Butler 

Danlrt.  Dan 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Byron 

Danirt.  B.  W. 

Bedell 

Carr 

Derrick 
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Devine 
Downey,  N.Y. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Fdgar 
Emery 
EugliiiU 
Esbleiai£iti 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evius,  Tenii. 
PlBh 
Fltb'.an 
Florio 
Flynt 

Ford.  Tow.. 
Fountain 
Frey 
Gaydofl 
Glim  ail 
Ginn 

OoldwfUtr 
Goodimg 
Gradison 
nrassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedoiti 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  M?ss. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Hightow  i  r 
Hinsh.'vw 
Holt 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchlnsc.:; 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrettfc 
Johnson. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Eastei\ 


,  Colo. 


Kazen 

Rogers 

Kelly 

Rou.sh 

Kemp 

Bousselot 

Ketchum 

Runnels 

Keys 

Russo 

Kindness 

St  Germain 

Krebs 

Sautini 

Krueger 

Sarasin 

LaFalce 

Satterfield 

Lagomarsino 

Schneebell 

Landrum 

Schroeder 

Latta 

Schulze 

Levlta-s 

Sebelltis 

Litton 

Sharp 

Llo.vd,  Tenn. 

Shrlver 

Lott 

Shuster 

Lujan 

Sikes 

McCoUlster 

Simon 

McDade 

Skubitz 

McDonald 

.Smith.  Nebr 

McEwen 

Snyder 

McHugh 

Rpence 

Mann 

Stanton, 

Martin 

J.  William 

MejTier 

Stanton, 

MUler.  Ohio 

James  V. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

.Steelman 

Moffett 

Steiger.  Ari.; 

Montgomery 

Stephens 

Moore 

Stratton 

Moorhead. 

Studds 

CallX. 

Sj-nims 

Morgan 

Talcott 

Mosher 

Taylor.  Mo. 

MotU 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Murtha 

Thone 

Myers,  liul 

Thornton 

Natcher 

Traxler 

Nichols 

Treen 

O'Brien 

Tsongas 

Patterson. 

Van  Deerlin 

Calif. 

Vander  Jngt 

Perkins 

Walsh 

Pettis 

Wampler 

Poage 

Weaver 

Presslcr 

Whitehurst 

Qule 

WUson.  Bob 

Quillen 

Winn 

Randall 

Wlrth 

Regula 

Wydler 

ReuBS 

Wylie 

Rhodes 

Yatron 

RichmouU 

Young.  Fla. 

Rlegle 

Zeferettl 

Robinson 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"--! 
Hannalord 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Bell 
Fultoa 


Rlsenhoover 
Sluckey 


Teasue 
Udall 


POINT    OF    OI'.DFR 


Mr.  BAUMAN  (prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  vote).  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke)  was 
listed  in  the  recorded  vote  on  the  board 
as  having  voted  aye. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
changed  my  vote  from  "present"  to 
"aye." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  vote  Is  final. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

POINT    or    OBDEa 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recapitulation,  imder  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules,  a 
recapitulation  of  an  e>ctronlc  vote  Is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
unfortimate. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  to  enter  into  the  Record  that  had  I 
been  present  this  morning  on  the  vote 
on  the  Senate  amendment  on  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  Federal  employees 
under  H.R.  2559,  the  Speaker  would  have 
had  the  honor  of  breaking  a  tie  on  that 
vote.  Had  I  known  in  advance  it  had 
been  .'scheduled.  I  v.ould  hnve  been  here 
to  \i)te.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
I'HE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  to- 
day during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  x'.as  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  L«?  there  objection 
10  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  Avas  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  RLT.ES  OF  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
tlie  bill  (H.R.  6799)  to  approve  certain 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Piocedure,  to 
amend  certahi  of  them,  and  to  make 
certain  additional  amendments  to  tliose 
rules. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  28, 
1975.) 

Mr.  MANN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 


conference  report  on  H.R.  6799,  an  act 
to  approve  certain  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  to  disapprove  cer- 
tain of  them,  to  amend  certain  of  them, 
and  to  make  additional  amendments  to 
those  rules. 

Before  moving  to  the  issues  confront- 
ing us,  I  would  like  to  sketch  in  the  back- 
ground of  this  legislation.  On  April  22. 
1974,  the  Supreme  Court  promulgated 
certain  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  Court's  order, 
issued  pursuant  to  statutes  known  as  the 
Rules  Enabling  Acts,  provided  that 
these  amendments  were  to  become  effec- 
tive on  Augiist  1. 1974.  This  effective  date 
was  postponed  for  1  year  by  Public  Law 
93-361.  Tlie  effective  date  of  these 
amendments  is  August  1.  1975.  tliis  Fri- 
day. The  reason  for  the  postponement 
was  simply  to  give  Congress  an  adequate 
period  of  time  in  which  to  study  the  pro- 
posed amendments  and  make  whatever 
changes  might  be  necessary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  stud- 
ied the  proposed  amendments  very  care- 
fully, compiling  a  hearing  record  of  some 
525  pages.  H.R.  6799  was  drafted  in  sub- 
committee and  introduced  by  members 
of  it.  It  approved  some  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  changed  some  of  them,  and 
made  some  additional  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  fa- 
vorably reported  H.R.  67S9.  ^^ith  amend- 
ments. This  body  approved  the  commit- 
tee's amendments  to  H.R.  6799  and  made 
some  additional  amendments  to  the  bill. 
The  House  passed  the  legislation  on  June 
23  by  a  vote  of  372  to  1. 

The  Senate  took  up  the  bill  on  July  17 
and  passed  it.  However,  tlie  Senate  made 
a  number  of  changes  in  it,  so  a  House- 
Senate  conference  was  necessary.  House- 
Senate  conferees  met  twice,  on  Wednes- 
day. July  23  and  Friday,  July  25,  to  re- 
solve the  differences  in  the  t^o  versions 
of  the  bill.  On  Friday,  the  conferees 
reached  agreement  on  a  compromise  bill. 
The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill  differed  in  a  number  of  respects.  The 
most  notable  difference  concerned  wit- 
ness lists. 

The  Supreme  Comfs  proposal  pro- 
vided that  a  party  could,  at  any  time 
prior  to  trial,  obtain  a  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  his  opponent's  wit- 
nesses. The  Criminal  Justice  Subcom- 
mittee had  narrowed  this  to  provide  tliat 
the  witness  list  need  only  be  turned  over 
3  days  prior  to  trial.  Attempts  to  strike 
this  provision  from  the  bill  were  nairow- 
ly  defeated  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor.  The  vote  on  the  floor  on  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  was  199  in  favor  and  216 
opposed. 

The  Senate  stnick  the  witness  list  pro- 
vision from  the  bill.  Consequently,  the 
conferees  had  to  decide  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  pretrial  discovery  of  wit- 
ness lists  should  be  permitted.  A  major- 
ity of  the  House  conferees  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  version. 

It  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  effective 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  witness  lists.  A  major- 
ity of  the  conferees  felt  that  the  bene- 
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fits  gained  by  permitting  dis<Jov 
witness  llsto  were  outweighed 
proper  contacts  with  witnesses 
discouragement  of  witnesses 
lesult. 

In  evaluating  tlie  action  of 
r  Jiiferees  in  accepting  the 
sion,  two  tilings  should  be  kept 
Fii-st.  the  vote  in  the  House 
sue  was  very  close — 216  to  199 
House  conferees  were  able  to 
reptance  of  the  House  version 
j)i-ovisions  in  dispute.  Two  in 
are  significant — the  recipi-ocal 
provision  and  the  provision 
the  use  or  statements  made 
negotiations. 

The  House  vei'sion  of  tlie 
discovery  reciprocal — tliat  is, 
fendant  asks  for  and  receive.' 
materials  from  the  prosecution 
prosecution   is   entitled   to  gei 
items  from  the  defendant.  Thp 
version  gave  the  prosecution 
pendent  right  of  discovery. 

The  Supreme  Court  propo.' 
for  an  independent  discovery  r 
House  bill  had  changed  thLs 
tutional  reasons — requiring  a 
upon  request,  to  give  the  pr 
terial  that  may  be  incriminating 
very  serious  5th  amendment 
These  problems  are  overcome  b; 
discovery  reciprocal. 

The  House  conferees  gained 
ance  of  the  House  position — th(  • 
ence  report  required  reciprocal 

A  second  significant 
was  made  by  the  Senate 
cerns  rule  11(e)(6).  This  rule 
for  the  use  of  statements  mad< 
nection    with    plea    negotiatiojis 
House  vereion  permitted  the 
of  evidence  of  pleas  of  guilty, 
di^awn,  or  nolo  contendere,  offer ; 
pleas,  and  statements  made  in 
tion  with  such  pleas  or  offers. 

However,  such  evidence  couk 
used  In  a  perjury  or  false 
prosecution  and  then  only  if 
ment  was  made  imder  oath,  on 
ord  and  in  the  presence  of 
Senate  version  permitted  the 
untary  and  reliable  statement 
court  and  on  the  record  for  tlie 
of  impeaching  the  credibility 
ness  or  for  a  perjuiT  or  false 
prosecution. 

The  House  had  changed  the 
Court  proposal,  which  pennittefi 
of    plea    negotiation    statements 
House  provided  for  limited  use 
to  protect  the  Integiity  of  the 
process  from  willful  deceit  and 
fulness.  The  Senate  provided 
broader  use.  The  conferees 
questions.  First,  should  such 
usable  to  impeach  a  person? 
said,  "No,"  and  the  Senate  sai( 

The  conferees  agreed  to 
^ersion.  Second,  should  the  st 
chat  can  be  used  be  required 
been  made  under  oath  and  in 
ence  of  counsel?  The  House  saiti 
iind  the  Senate  said,  "No."  Tl« 
ets  agreed  to  the  Hou.se  versioi 

There  are  compromises  callep 
•  lie    conference    report.    Some 
modifying  the  House  or  Senate 
and  some  take  In  toto  the  Hous< 
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evy  of    ate  version.  These  are  explained  in  the 
tSie  Im-    joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  com- 
and  the    mittee  of  coriference,  so  I  will  elaborate 
would    on  them  here. 

I  urge  the  Members,  in  considering  this 

House    report,  to  look  at  the  report  overall.  The 

ver-    conference    report    Is    a    compromise — 

in  mind,     both  the  Senate  and  the  House  had  to 

the  is-    surrender  on  some  issues.  Neither  side 

Second,    totally  capitulated.   Both  sides   gained 

gain  ac-    something. 

of  other        The  conference  report  presents  a  viable 
Particular    and  workable  bill,  one  that  fairly  com- 
Uscovery    promises  differing  points  of  view.  I  urge 
with     my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
duj-ing  plea        Mr.  WIGrGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
made        Mi*.  Speaker,  the  Issue  before  us  at 
the  de-    this  time  is  the  conference  report  on 
certain    H.R.  6799,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
then  the    Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Tlie  Mem- 
similar    bers  will  recall  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
Senate    from  the  House. 

n  inde-  The  conferees  met  and  discussed  this 
bill  and,  in  my  opinion,  made  a  fair  com- 
promise which  should  be  supported  by 
all  Membei-s  of  the  House. 

The  changes  in  the  House  bill  are  pri- 
marily technical  in  nature.  However, 
tliere  are  several  substantive  amend- 
ments, and  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  explain  them  to  the  House. 

Under  the  inile  as  adopted  by  tlie 
House,  statements  made  by  a  defendant 
accept-  at  the  time  of  a  plea  of  guilty  by  that 
confer-  defendant  could  be  used  against  that  de- 
fendant in  a  subsequent  proceeding  on  a 
charge  of  perjury  if  they  were  in  fact 
false,  so  long  as  those  statements  were 
made  before  the  court  by  the  defendant 
in  the  presence  of  his  coimsel. 

Tlie  Senators  felt  very  strongly  that 

such  statements  made  in  court  at  the 

time  of  a  guilty  plea  by  a  defendant  but 

later   withdrawn   should   be   used  and 

should  be  available  for  use  to  impeach 

that  defendant  should  he  testify  to  a 

only  be     different  story  later  upon  trial. 

statement        Notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  on 

state-     ilie  part  of  the  Senators,  the  Senate 

tlie  rec-    yielded  on  that  issue  to  the  House. 

The        The  second  substantive  change  deals 
of  vol-     with  the  very  controversial  and  vexing 
made  in    subject  of  witness  lists.  As  the  Members 
purpose    will  recall,  the  present  law  is  such  that 
a  wit-     neither  the  defendant  nor  the  Govem- 
sfatement    ment  is  entitled  to  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  other's  witnesses  except  in 
capital  cases,  and,  in  that  event,  they 
are  made  available  only  3  days  prior  to 
trial. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  changed  that  rule 
and  proposed  that  each  party,  that  is, 
the    defendant    and    the    Government, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  witnesses  of  the  other  side 
any  time  after  indictment  and  upon  re- 
quest. This  House  rejected  the  Supreme 
Court  rule  and,  instead,  adopted  a  mod- 
ified position,  namely,  that  the  names 
and   addresses   of   witnesses    would   be 
available  only  3  days  prior  to  trial,  that 
being  consistent  with  present  law  in  capi- 
P''^^-     tal  cases. 
,  "Yes, '        The  Senate,  Mr.  Speaker,  however,  dif- 
confer-     ftipd  veiy  strongly  with  the  House  posi- 
tion. Members  of  the  Senate  felt  vei'y 
for  by     strongly  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
involve    to  deviate  from  present  law  and  to  make 
vei-slon,     the  names  and  addresses  of  witnesses  of 
oi'  Sen-    the  defendant  and  the  Government  avail- 
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able.  The  conferees  debated  this  issue  at 
length  and  in  good  faith. 

Because  of  the  divided  position  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  vei7 
issue  and  because  of  the  divided  position 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
this  vei-y  issue  and  because  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Senators  to  yield  on  an- 
other i.s.sue  of  great  importance  to  them- 
.selves,  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
accept  the  Senate  position,  which  is  to 
peipetuate  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  exchange  of  witness  lists. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  fair 
compromise  and  one  that  should  be  sup- 
ported by  this  full  House. 

There  is  one  other  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  v  hich  I  wish  to  mention  briefly. 
I  want  personally  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  our  committee  chaii-man,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Hungate) 
and  to  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman),  for 
permitting  this  conference  report  to  be 
considered  at  tills  time  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent I'equest. 

As  both  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  and,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate) 
well  know,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
siderable urgency  since  the  Supreme 
Com-t  rules  will  take  effect  on  August  1, 
only  2  days  hence,  unless  the  House  acts 
promptly  at  this  time. 

I  compliment  them  for  tlieir  willing- 
ness to  permit  this  conference  report  to 
be  considered  under  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

It  is  my  miderstanding,  however,  that 
a  motion  to  recommit  may  be  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  <Ms. 
Holtzman),  with  ins  tractions  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue  of  witness  lists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  sustain  the  conferees.  All  Members 
of  the  Senate  conference  agreed  and 
five  of  the  House  conferees  agreed  that 
the  language  before  us  in  this  conference 
report  is  proper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  ui-ge  that  the 
Members  will  sustain  the  ovei-whelming 
view  of  their  conferees  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  to  accom- 
pany the  bill  H.R.  6799. 

Tlie  House  and  Senate  conferees  had 
two  lengthy  meetings  lo  consider  the 
differences  between  this  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  and  as  it  was  amended  by 
the  Senate.  There  were  10  substantive 
issues  in  disagreement.  The  Conference 
Committee  reached  agreement  in  which 
tlie  House  jDosition  prevailed  on  four  of 
those  issues  and  the  Senate  position  pre- 
vailed on  four.  On  the  two  remaining 
issues  a  middle  ground  was  reached  be- 
tween tlie  House  and  tlie  Senate  position. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  several  of  these  issues  and  the 
reasons  imdex'lying  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  conferees. 

Rule  lltexl)  defines  tlie  parameters 
of  proiJer  plea  agreements  in  Federal 
comts.  The  House  pa.ssed  bill  adopted 
subparagrapli,  first,  as  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Judicial  Conference.  Hov.evcr, 
because  of  an   amendment   the  H(>vi>e 
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made  to  rule  11(e)  (2) .  an  important  ele- 
ment was  left  out  of  the  general  defi- 
nition of  a  plea  agreement.  That  element 
is  that  the  prosecution  and  the  defendant 
are  authorized  to  agree  that  a  specific 
sentence  is  the  appropriate  disposition  of 
that  particular  case.  The  conferees  recog- 
nized that  in  a  plea  bargain  the  Govern- 
ment typically  makes  concessions  to  the 
defendant  such  as  dropping  charges,  dis- 
missing certain  counts  of  an  indictment, 
or  agreeing  not  to  file  charges  against  a 
defendant  in  return  for  the  defendants 
plea  of  guilty.  In  return  for  this  consid- 
eration which  might  be  substantial,  the 
defendant  is  typically  allowed  to  plead 
to  one  or  perhaps  several  counts  or 
charges.  It  may  certainly  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice  that  the  prosecution  be 
able  to  demand  that  both  parties  repre- 
sent to  the  court  that  the  defendant  re- 
ceive a  specific  sentence  on  the  remain- 
ing coimt  or  counts. 

Of  course,  the  prosecution  has  no  role 
of  a  binding  nature  in  the  sentencing 
process.  The  sole  authority  to  determine 
and  impose  a  sentence  rests  within  the 
judicial  branch.  However,  in  a  guilty  plea 
situation,  tlie  prosecution,  which  always 
acts  as  an  officer  of  the  court,  possesses 
a  great  deal  of  Information  about  the 
facts  underlying  the  charges  and  about 
the  defendant  and  his  particular  cir- 
cumstances. It  certainly  can  only  further 
the  fair  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice to  allow  the  prosecution  to  make  rec- 
ommendations in  the  circumstances  de- 
tailed in  rule  11(e)  based  on  this  infor- 
mation to  the  court  regarding  sentencing. 

The  conferees  believe  that  if  a  specific 
sentence  is  part  of  the  plea  agi-eement, 
which  can  be  loosely  analogized  to  a  con- 
tract, the  court  should  either  agree  with 
the  parties  on  the  details  of  that  sentence 
r.nd  impose  it  or  reject  the  plea  bargain 
in  its  entirety.  It  may  well  be  that  tlie 
defendant  would  still  be  willing  to  plead 
guilty.  It  may  well  be  that  tlie  Govern- 
ment would  no  longer  wish  to  agree  to 
drop  certain  charges.  However,  the  par- 
ties should  be  able  to  step  back  and  reach 
a  subsequent  plea  agreement  or  proceed 
with  trial  If  they  cannot. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  tliat  the 
existing  legal  controversy  over  the  au- 
thority of  courts  pursuant  to  rule  48  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  dismissal  of 
charges  against  a  defendant  is  acknowl- 
edged. Rule  11(e)  as  passed  is  not  enacted 
with  the  intent  to  intrude  on  that  contro- 
versy. Tlie  power  of  the  prosecutor  to  de- 
cide what  defendant  should  be  charged 
with  what  crime  is  generally  within  the 
sole  province  of  the  executive  branch. 
However,  whatever  is  the  ultimate  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  rule  48,  It  will,  in 
the  absence  of  subsequent  congressional 
action,  govern  the  power  of  courts  in  tliat 
regard  in  rule  ll(e>. 

Rule  12.2  notice  of  defense  based  upon 
mental  condition  is  a  new  rule  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
Heretofore,  except  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, if  the  defendant  in  criminal 
cases  raises  the  defense  of  hisanity,  that 
defense  might  well  catch  the  prosecution 
by  surprise.  The  defense  of  insanity  typi- 
cally Includes  the  testimony  of  psychi- 
atrists relating  to  and  supporting  the 


contention  that  the  defendant  should 
not  be  held  to  answer  for  his  acts  be- 
cause he  was  then  insane.  In  the  face 
of  this  surprise  defense,  the  Government 
Is  ordinarily  granted  a  continuance  in 
the  trial  so  that  it  may  introduce  evi- 
dence, often  the  testimony  of  other  psy- 
chiatrists, to  support  the  contention  that 
the  defendant  is  not  insane.  Further- 
more, there  are  existing  pretrial  proce- 
dures available  to  determine  the  mental 
competence  of  a  defendant  to  stand  trial 
18  U.S.C.  4244.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  rule  does  not  relate  in  any  way  to 
what  definition  of  insanity  should  be 
applied. 

Rule  12.2  will  eliminate  these  delays  in 
trial  by  providing  that  shortly  before 
trial  the  defendant  will  make  known  to 
the  Government  his  intention  to  rely  on 
such  defense  so  that  before  the  trial  the 
Government  can  prepare  to  rebut  the 
evidence  of  the  defendant  on  this  issue. 

The  only  point  of  controversy  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  on  this  issue 
related  to  subsection  (c  •  psychiatric  ex- 
amination, which  provivles  that  the  court 
has  the  authority  to  order  the  defendant 
to  submit  to  a  psychiatric  examination 
by  a  psychiatrist  designated  for  tliis  pur- 
pose. The  issue  in  controversy  is  the  ten- 
sion between  the  defendant's  constitu- 
tional right  against  being  forced  to  in- 
criminate himself  and  the  Government's 
right  to  be  permitted  to  respond  to  the 
defendant's  evidence  relating  to  his 
mental  condition.  The  conferees  strongly 
and  imanimously  believe  that  the  de- 
fendant's fifth  amendment  rights  must 
be  protected.  The  conferees  also  agree 
that  whatever  statements  the  defendant 
might  make  in  the  course  of  the  court 
ordered  psychiatric  examination  should 
never  be  admissible  against  the  defend- 
ant on  the  issue  of  guilt. 

The  statement  of  that  second  belief 
was  contained  in  subsection  (c>  of  H.R. 
6799  as  it  was  introduced  after  consid- 
eration of  this  rule  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Justice.  However,  the 
House  passed  a  further  refinement  to 
the  effect  that  such  statements  could 
not  be  used  against  the  accused  at  all 
before  the  judge  who  or  the  jury  which 
ultimately  determines  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  until  that  determination  is 
made.  That  House  passed  rule  would 
have  the  effect  of  requiring  a  bifurcated 
or  separate  trial  in  every  instance  in 
v.hich  a  defense  of  insanity  is  raised. 

Tlie  Senate  passed  bill  adopted  tlie 
proposal  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
which  did  not  make  any  pronounce- 
ment in  rule  12.2  on  tlie  admissibility  of 
the  statements  of  a  defendant  to  a 
court  ordered  psychiatric  examination. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  6799  as  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced  in  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees believe  that  the  courts  w  ill  exer- 
cise their  discretion  as  they  have  been 
exercising  it  for  many  years  by  either 
ordering  a  bifurcated  trial  or  making  a 
limiting  instruction  to  the  jury  in  order 
to  protect  the  defendant's  rights.  No 
defendant  should  be  fatally  prejudiced 
on  the  issue  of  guilty  by  the  receiving  in 
evidence  of  statements  admitted  only 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  issue 
of  insanity.  The  conferees  believe  that 


experience  in  applying  rule  12.2  will  of- 
fer a  firmer  foundation  in  the  future 
to  determuie  whether  or  not  fm'ther 
amendment  is  necessary  in  this  regard  to 
this  rule. 

Rule  16  (a)  (2>  and  (b»  (2>  except  from 
the  general  nUes  of  discovery  the  "work 
product"  of  the  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  his  agents  and  the  attor- 
ney for  the  defendant  and  his  agents. 

The  Judicial  Conference  did  not  pro- 
ixjse  to  amend  this  "work  product '  ex- 
ception. However,  the  House  changed  the 
language  describing  the  substance  of 
"work  product"  from  "reports,  memo- 
randa, or  other  government  documents' 
to  "the  mental  impression-s,  conclusions, 
opinions  or  legal  theories."  The  change  in 
this  rule  was  to  adopt  the  language  de- 
scribing "work  product"  as  it  is  found  in 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice adopted  this  amendment  with  the 
intent  that  the  words  in  the  civil  rules 
better  reflect  existing  case  law  descilb- 
ing  what  is  "work  product."  However, 
since  that  time  considerable  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  in  fact  the 
words  in  the  civil  rules  more  narrowly 
construe  what  is  or  what  is  not  "work 
product"  than  do  the  existing  descrip- 
tions of  "work  product"  as  fomid  in  the 
criminal  rules.  For  this  reason  the  Sen- 
ate disagreed  with  the  House  amend- 
ment and  agreed  with  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference that  the  description  of  "work 
product"  should  remain  as  it  is  today. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  Senate 
provision.  The  conferees  agi'eed  to  tliis 
with  the  imderstanding  that  material  or 
evidence  otherwise  discoverable  under 
these  rules  cannot  be  shielded  from  dis- 
covery by  a  label  such  as  "report"  or 
"memoranda."  It  should  be  pouited  out 
that  the  conference  committee  had  no 
information  that  either  the  Government 
or  attorneys  for  defendants  were  abus- 
ing the  existing  "work  product '  exemp- 
tion. Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  also  received  no  infoimation 
which  would  indicate  tliat  such  an  abuse 
exists. 

The  Judicial  Conference  in  its  note  to 
rule  16  stated  that  nothing  in  tlie  pro- 
posed rule  decided  tlie  issue  of  what  a 
"statement"  consists  of  as  it  is  used  in 
wde  16.  The  Conference  notes  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  not  at- 
tempted to  defuie  "statements"  in  tliis 
context  because  of  a  disagreement  as  to 
what  that  definition  might  be.  There  is 
no  intention  either  m  any  action  taken 
by  the  House  nor  ui  any  action  taken  by 
the  conferees  to  define  tlie  word  "state- 
ments" as  it  is  used  in  nile  16. 

The  final  point  of  disagreement  1.^- 
tween  tlie  House  and  Senate  in  H.R. 
6799  relates  to  rule  16  (b)(l)iA'  and 
(b)  (1  >  (B> .  The  House  bill  provides  tliat 
the  Government  does  not  have  tlie  riglit 
to  discover  certam  materials  unless  the 
defendant  first  requests  similar  discov- 
ery. The  Senate  bill  adopts  the  Judicial 
Conference  position  wliich  is  that  an 
independent  right  of  discovery  is  vested 
hi  both  the  defendant  and  the  Goveni- 
ment.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  right  of 
discovery  by  the  Government  is  not  con- 
ditioned by  any  action  of  the  defendant. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  position  of 
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Senate  provision  for  the   nason 

discovery  without  preconditioning 

a  request  by  the  Government 

way  violative  of  the  defen 

amendment  guarantees. 
Mr.   Speaker,   tlie  conference  report 

represents  a  genuine  contribu  ;ion  to  the 

administration  of  justice.  It  i  >  thought- 
ful, practical,   and   timely.   |   urge   its 

acceptance  by  this  House 
Mr.  MANN.   Mi'.   Speaker,   I  yield   o 

minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 

York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAN> . 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speakjer,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  from  South  Cafolina  'Mr. 

Mann)    for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  suppott 

ference  report  on  H.R.  6799 

amend   the  propcsed  Federa 

Criminal  Procedure.  I  am 
a  motion  to  recommit  this 
report  at  tlie  appropriate 
the  House  can  instruct  the 
insist  on  the  House  position  oii 
of  witness  lists  before  trial 
I  was  a  conferee  on  tliis  bilJ 

ferees  compromised  on  a  nuiiber 
sues  and  reached  an  agr 
number  of  issues.  But  we  faileb 
consensus  on  a  central  issue 
discloswe  of  witnesses  3  days 
in  criminal  cases.  On  tliis  maiji 
conference  report  abandoned 
position.  It  abandoned  the  posi 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ference  report  prevents  the 
judicial  procedure  with  appr 
covery  that  we  need.  It  wa; 
reason  that  I  refused  to  sisn 
ence  report. 

The  i.ssue  on  the  motion  to 
is  whether  or  not,  l)efore  trial, 
be  any  disclosure  of  witnesse.^, 
now  is  that  there  is  no  disclosure 

Trials  without  proper  disc 
forehand  reflects  a  sporting 
justice,  rather  than  an  attemiit 
innocence  or  guilt  fairly.  Witn(  s.ses 
fying  before  the  Subcommittee 
inal  Justice  have  said  that  di^clo-sur 
witness  lists  before  trial  is 
expedite  trials  and  to  perml 
disposal  of  the  issue  of  guilt 
cence.  Prosecutors  have  come 
subcommittee  to  say  tliis 
come  before  the  subcommittee 
The  Supreme  Court  i-ules,  as 
initially  presented  to  the  Congi  ess 
have  required  complete  disclospre 
nesses  well  in  advance  of  trial 
committee  adopted  an  important  com- 
promise which  limited  dLsclosv  re  of  wit- 
nesses to  3  days  before  tria  .  That  Is 
barely  enough  time  to  find  ou  anything 
about  your  adversai-y's  case,  biit  it  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing. 

The  conferees  rejected  a  cdmproml.se 
that  was  even  narrower  than  Jhe  House 
position. 

When  the  Hoase  voted  on  tie  Federal 
rules  It  rejected  an  effort  to  eliminate 
disclosure  of  witnes.ses   befoije   trial.   I 
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would  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  when  we  voted  the  last  time  by  a 
majority  of  216  to  199,  we  were  setting 
ourselves  firmly  on  the  side  of  a  fair  judi- 
cial procedure,  protecting  both  the  Gov- 
ernment's witnesses  and  defense  wit- 
nesses, but  coming  out  on  the  side  of  dis- 
closm'e  and  fairness. 

I  do  not  believe  therefore,  that  we 
should  agree  to  a  conference  report  that 
abandons  the  House  position  on  di.sclo- 
.sm-e  of  witnesses  3  days  before  trial  and 
abandons  the  position  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  sustain  their  earlier 
position  and  to  support  my  motion  to  re- 
commit when  it  is  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
fhe  gentlewoman  from  New  York  iMs. 
HOLTZMAN)  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  be 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Ms.  HOLTZUAN) . 

I  might  point  out  that  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  the  majointy  of  the  ca.ses 
that  appear  before  them  are  defended 
by  attorneys  who  have  been  appointed 
by  the  coui-t  at  the  local  level.  And  I 
observed  then,  and  I  observe  now,  that 
it  is  nothing  but  justice  to  give  such  at- 
torneys who  are  appointed  by  tlie  courts 
tlie  opportunity  to  be  provided  with  a  list 
of  witnesses,  and  that  to  do  otherwise 
is  to  jeopardize  the  work  of  the  at- 
torney for  the  defendant.  Such  an 
attorney  does  not  have  the  money  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  proper  kinds  of 
investigations. 

In  the  recent  series  oi"  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  they  have  held  that 
there  has  not  been  fair  treatment  at  the 
lower  level  courts,  and  at  the  trial  levels, 
to  these  people  who  are  represented  by 
attorneys  appointed  by  the  coiuts  who 
are  without  adequate  funds  to  conduct 
the  necessary  expensive  investigations, 
or  to  lilre  investigators. 

I  observed  at  that  time  that  any  de- 
fendant who  was  financially  able  to  equal 
the  efforts  of  the  FBI  In  locating  tlie 
witnesses  on  the  other  side,  can  go  to 
court  far  more  prepared  than  the  vast 
majority  of  pauper  cases  that  proceed 
before  om*  courts. 

Tlie  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  not  the 
most  favored  institution  in  my  own 
State.  However  in  this  case  I  think  the 
rules  they  have  written  apply  the  only 
just  system  so  as  to  exercise  some  de- 
gree of  equality  for  the  attorneys  of 
indigent  defendants,  not  just  simply  to 
win  the  freedom  of  tliat  particular  de- 
fendant but  to  preserve  the  sy.stem  of 
criminal  justice  itself. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
again  that  the  House  sustain  my  motion 
on  the  previous  question. 

Ml'.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo) . 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .-^upport 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virghiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  <Mr.  Hwr.AYf:) . 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
yieldmg  me  tills  time.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend  the  manager  of  the  bill  for  his 
work,  a-nd  the  work  of  the  committee,  in 
the  task  that  they  have  undertaken  all 
through  the  year,  and  all  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  deliberations  that 
they  liave  undertaken,  no  matter  how 
much  sometimes  I  might  disagiee. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  on  Jime  18,  in  this  Chamber, 
we  voted  that  the  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case  can  see  tlie  list  of  witnesses  against 
liim  3  days  before  the  trial,  and  this  is 
now  followed  in  all  capital  cases  in  the 
Federal  com"ts,  that  was  a  compromise 
that  we  worked  out  through  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee.  That  was 
the  vote  of  the  Members,  and  that  was 
the  wish  of  the  Members. 

The  Supreme  Couit  rule  on  this  issue 
provided  that  the  defendant  would  simply 
write  a  letter  and  get  the  names  of  the 
witnesses,  subject  only  to  a  protective 
order  if  the  court  thought  or  the  prosecu- 
tor thought  there  wa.^  danger  to  the 
witnesses,  tliat  then  they  would  not  be 
revealed. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  said  tliat  it  is 
all  right,  we  mu.st  have  discovery,  the 
real  heart  of  the  new  law  is  discovery, 
V.  e  must  find  out  the  ti-uth.  We  thought, 
in  compromise,  tliat  the  defendants 
.should  get  the  names  of  witnesses  3  days 
before  the  trial,  except  where  protective 
orders  say  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
give  the  list  of  witnesses. 

So  that  was  the  compromise  that  was 
worked  out. 

The  Senate  stayed  witli  Uie  law  as  the 
law  now  is;  that  if  you  are  tried  in  a 
criminal  case  in  Federal  court,  that  you 
have  no  right  to  find  out  the  witnesses 
against  you  until  they  take  tlie  stand.  If 
it  is  a  2-week  trial  you  might  have  to 
wait  mitil  the  second  week  to  find  out 
who  it  was. 

It  just  seems  to  some  of  us  that  fair 
play  and  due  proces.s  require  more  than 
this. 

So  I  would  urge  tiie  Members  to  sup- 
p.ort  the  motion  to  be  made  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman*. 
For  my  part  I  will  vote  for  the  motion 
because  it  is  just  a  matter  of  simple 
justice. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jei'sey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  the  statement  he  has  made,  and 
I  would  like  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  extending  lier  support. 

There  are  other  changes  made  in  this 
bill  wherein  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
summonses  and  warrants,  regarding 
their  issuance,  that  these  should  be  made 
by  a  judge  who  is  impaitial  not  by  the 
defendant  or  the  prosecutor.  This  House 
said  no,  let  the  prosecutor  make  tliat 
decision.  We  will  let  him  make  that  de- 
cision. 

The  next  question  was  whether  the 
judge  in  a  plea  bargaining  situation 
should  have  the  discretion  to  give  a 
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lesser  sentence.  Tlie  court  said  yes,  this 
impartial  judge  gets  a  presentence  re- 
port, not  available  always  to  the  prose- 
cutor and  defendant.  We  said  In  this 
House,  "No;  whatever  the  prosecutor 
agrees  on.  you  will  give  that  sentence, 
Mr.  Judge.  You  haie  no  discretion."  The 
sentence  imposed  could  not  go  any  higher 
an>'way.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
had  input  in  this,  and  I  think  that  is  fine. 
I  think  the  extent  of  it  might  be  ques- 
tioned. I  do  not  lightly  throw  away  the 
year's  work  we  have  put  into  this  bill 
to  now  oppose  it.  I  have  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  items  that  we  have  changed  that 
were  unpleasant  to  me.  and  it  just 
seemed  that  we  kept  loading  the  boat, 
and  it  finally  sank.  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  castor  oil.  but  I  will  be  darned  if  I 
want  to  lick  the  spoon.  I  think  we  have 
a  choice  here. 

If  we  are  going  to  reject  the  pioposal. 
we  will  get  the  Supreme  Court  rules,  and 
in  my  judgment  the  Members  will  like 
tliose  rtiles  better  than  those  here  pro- 
posed. It  could  in  the  criminal  field  turn 
out  to  be  a  man — again  I  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side — it  could 
be  John  Mitchell,  and  was.  It  could  be 
Kleindienst.  and  was.  I  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  Republican  side  it  could  be  Ram- 
sey Clark,  and  it  was.  It  could  be  a 
Department  of  Justice  wliicli  for  20  years 
granted  the  CIA  the  right  to  detennine 
for  itself  if  it  should  be  prosecuted.  It 
could  be  a  Department  of  Justice,  con- 
taining an  FBI  admittinp  to  100  bur- 
glaries. 

I  think  it  is  our  job  to  try  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  give  away  as 
few  of  those  rights  as  pwisible,  and  en- 
hance them  whenever  we  can.  This  Is  the 
reason  that  I  would  urge  the  Members 
to  support  the  motion  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  to  say 
that  we  will  abide  with  the  House  posi- 
tion as  voted,  or,  failing  that,  I  would 
urge  the  Members  to  reject  this  measure, 
and  tliey  will  then  get  the  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which,  in  my  opinion 
at  tliis  point,  are  superior  to  our  product, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume  to  con- 
clude debate  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  to  be  effective 
law  enforcement  in  this  country,  citizen 
involvement  must  be  substantial.  A  seri- 
ous situation  has  developed  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  all  aware  of  cas<»s  where  jus- 
tice was  not  done  because  of  the  failure 
of  citizens  to  become  involved  as  wit- 
nesses. 

The  Department  of  Justice  reported  to 
us  that  they  had  713  cases  of  witness  in- 
timidation or  harassment  last  year. 

I  w-as  chairing  a  hearing  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
earlier  this  year  when  tlie  District  At- 
torney for  the  U.S.  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appeared  to  testify, 
and  he  reported  these  statistics  for  1973 : 
Of  the  felony  cases  dropped  initially 
after  warrant  for  arrest,  39  percent  were 
dropped  because  of  witness  problems.  Of 
those  dropped  prior  to  indictment,  32.5 
percent  were  dropped  because  of  witness 
problems.  Of  those  dismissed  after  in- 
dictment, 14  percent  were  dropped  be- 
caase  of  witness  problems.  He  did  not 


say  that  those  witness  problems  were  all 
intimidation  or  harassment.  He  merely 
said  "witness  problems,"  and  to  me  that 
indicates  an  effort  on  the  part  of  wit- 
nesses to  escape  involvement. 

Part  of  the  whole  atmosphere  is  the 
fear  of  intimidation,  not  necessarily  by 
the  witness  himself  who  might  be.  as  in- 
dicated, protected  by  some  court  or  FBI 
surveillance,  but  by  a  threat  to  his  fam- 
ily, or  by  a  threat  to  his  economic  situa- 
tion. So  there  must  be  a  balance  here 
between  the  rights  of  society  and  the 
rights  of  the  defendant.  It  was  that 
type  of  rationale  that  caused  tlie  major- 
ity of  this  committee,  the  majority  of 
this  subcommittee  to  come  down  at  the 
time  of  the  House  vote,  on  the  side  of 
not  revealing  the  names  of  those  wit- 
nesses utiles.';  the  District  Attorney  con- 
cluded that  he  should,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  those  cases  in  forma  pauperis 
situations,  it  is  the  custom  of  District 
Attorneys  to  reveal  their  files. 

Tlie  House  failed  to  amend  on  the  fioor 
by  a  vot«  of  216  to  199.  A  change  of  nine 
votes  would  have  made  the  conference 
position  and  the  House  position  identi- 
cal on  the  major  item  at  issue. 

So  I  submit  that  the  conference  re- 
port as  a  wiiole  is  a  sound  product.  It 
represents  a  great  deal  of  work.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
and  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

I  ask  if  tlie  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  any  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  but  I  strong- 
ly wish  to  endorse  the  statement  just 
made  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  penalty  for  rejecting  the  confer- 
ence report  and  adopting  a  motion  to  re- 
commit is  unacceptable  in  my  opinion 
because  the  time  problems  are  such  that 
the  Supreme  Court  rules  most  probably 
will  go  into  effect  and  that  will  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  as  far 
as  the  speedy  and  equitable  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield?  If  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  adopted  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  House  cannot  go  back  to  con- 
ference today  and  report  back  to  the 
House  today  and  whj'  the  conference  re- 
port cannot  be  signed  before  the  recess. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
unfortunately  tliat  tlie  time  does  not  re- 
main to  us.  The  effective  date  Is  1  August 
and  we  cannot  go  to  conference  and 
complete  action  by  that  time. 

Ml-.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill  H.R.  6799. 

The  conferees  were  faced  with  resolv- 
ing 10  substantive  conflicts  between  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  6799  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provisions  on  four  of 
those  issues,  the  House  position  on  four, 
and  reached  a  compromise  position  on 
the  remaining  two  issues.  Although  I 
personally  disagree  with  several  decisions 
made  by  the  Congi'ess,  I  support  those 
decisions  in  the  interest  of  passing  H.R. 
6799.  Tliere  is  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
who  can  disagree  with  the  fact  that  the 
35  amendments  to  the  jtidlcial  conference 


proposals  of  April  24.  1974  contained  in 
this  report  gi-eatly  improves  those  pro- 
posals, and  will  improve  the  operation  of 
the  Criminal  Rules  of  Procedure.  I  will 
explain  some  of  the  actions  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

Tlie  first  issue  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  is  technical  but  vei-y  impor- 
tant. The  House  bill  provided  that  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  judicial 
conference  as  amended  by  H.R.  6799  take 
efTect  on  August  1.  1975.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  that  the  effective  date  of  these 
new  rules  be  December  1.  1975. 

The  Supreme  Court  transmitted  thete 
proposals  to  the  Congress  on  April  24, 

1974.  For  various  reasons,  including  the 
direct  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  effective  date 
of  these  rules  was  delayed  until  August  1. 

1975.  The  delay  was  accomplished  by  the 
pas.sHge  of  Public  Law  93-361.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  act  as  stated  in  House  Re- 
port 93-1144  i<;: 

Tlie  p\n-pose  oi  |P.L.  93-361 1  is  to  delay  U't 
1  year  the  effective  date  of  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure in  order  to  give  the  Congress  adequate 
time  to  hold  hearlues  and  study  the  ramlficn- 
tiuns  of  all  the  proposed  channe.s. 

For  the  past  4  months  Congress  has 
considered  these  amendments.  Congi-ess 
has  adopted  without  change  many  of 
these  proposals.  However,  several  have 
been  rejected  and  severa!  have  been 
amended.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
proposed  amendments  of  the  judicial 
conference  as  amended  by  H.R.  6799 
.should  not  take  effect  until  December  1, 
1975.  so  that  all  of  the  U.S.  attorneys,  the 
U.S.  judses,  and  the  practicing  bar  will 
have  ample  notice  that  Congress  has 
amended  the  proposals  of  the  judicial 
conference  and  adequate  opportmilty  to 
study  both  the  proposals  and  amend- 
ments. 

The  House  and  Senate  disagreed  on  the 
content  of  the  provision  of  subdivision 
(c»  of  rule  11  entitled  Advice  to  Defend- 
ant. As  we  know,  approximately  9  out  of 
every  10  Federal  criminal  cases  are 
settled  by  the  defendant's  plea  of  guilty. 
However,  that  plea  may  not  be  auto- 
matically accepted  by  a  district  court 
judge.  Both  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  simple  mles  of  fair- 
ness which  do  not  reach  constitutional 
proportions  require  that  the  guilty  plea 
nitist  be  vaUd  In  several  respects. 

The  court  has  affirmative  duties  to  in- 
quire directly  of  the  defendant  at  the 
time  the  defendant  is  pleading  guilty  to 
insure  that  the  defendant  knows  what 
crime  he  is  pleading  guilty  to  and  that 
he  enters  that  plea  freely  and 
voluntarily. 

The  existing  rule  11  provides  that  the 
courts  infonn  the  defendant  what  limits 
of  the  penalties  are  for  the  crime  to 
wiiich  the  defendant  is  then  pleading 
guilty. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Bovkin  v.  United 
States.  395  U.S.  238  (1969'  held  that  In 
the  absence  of  any  affirmative  showing 
on  the  record  of  plea  proceeding  the  de- 
fendant may  not  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  his  constitutional  rights  of  "privi- 
lege against  self-lncriminaton."  "the 
right  to  trial  by  jur>',"  and  the  "right  to 
confront    one's    accusers    by    standing 
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silent"  Therefore,  the  Judical  Confer- 
ence proposed  to  codify  thes*  "Boykto" 
rights  in  rule  11.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  agree  that  it  should  le  done. 

However,  the  House-passed  bill  which 
was  accepted  by  the  conference  requires 
the  court  to  go  further  thar  wliat  the 
minimum  constitutional  la\«  provides. 
Therefore,  added  to  the  adviee  which  a 
district  judge  must  give  a  defendant  In 
the  course  of  a  guilty  plea  proceeding  Is 
the  defendant's  right  to  be  retained  by 
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an  attorney  at  every  stage  of 


a  criminal 


proceeding  Including  the  gjullty  plea 
stage. 

The  House  bin  also  added  that  the 
court  must  inform  the  defendant  that 
when  he  answers  questions  ta  the  court 
relating  to  the  offense  for  wnlch  he  is 
pleading  giiUty  that  any  answer  that  he 
gives  which  is  untruthful  mky  subject 
lilm  to  a  subsequent  prosecution  for  per- 
jury or  false  statement.  Thej  conferees 
believe  that  it  is  very  important  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  all  court  proceed- 
ings. And  further  that  no  rile  should 
be  enacted  which  would  encourage  any 
defendant  to  plead  guilty  to  ci  Imes  or  to 
describe  crimes  in  the  course  c  f  pleading 
guilty  which  he  has  not  commi  tted. 

A  related  provision  of  rule  1,  subsec- 
tion (e)  (6)  Inadmissibility  ol  plea  dis- 
cussions, is  a  closely  related  Jssue.  The 
House-passed  bill  provided  tiat  state- 
ments made  in  court  during  a  fullty  plea 
proceeding  luider  oath  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  counsel,  imless  of  couise  the  de- 
fendant has  waived  counsel,  n  lay  be  ad- 
missible against  the  def endan  i  in  a  sub- 
sequent prosecution  for  perjuy  or  false 
statement.  The  Senate  bill  stru  :k  out  rule 
11(e)  (6)  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  effective  rule  410  of  tlie  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  That  ruli;  provides 
that  voluntary  and  reliable  statements 
made  in  court  and  on  the  reco  rd  may  be 
admissible  not  only  in  subsequ  snt  prose- 
cutions for  perjury  or  false  stal  ement  but 
also  to  impeach  the  credibility  of  the  de- 
clarant should  he  ever  testify  x  nder  oath 
in  a  proceeding  relating  to  hlr  i  in  a  way 
which  contradicts  the  statements  he  is 
then  making  in  the  course  o  pleading 
guilty. 

The  Senate  conferees  felt  vei  y  strongly 
as  did  a  minority  of  the  House  conferees 
that  subsequent  impeachmem  of  a  de- 
fendant by  the  use  of  any  voli  ntary  and 
reliable  statement  is  desirable  a  nd  proper, 
and  that  statements  such  as  1  hese  have 
all  the  hallmarks  of  being  voli  ntary  and 
reliable.  However,  in  the  interest  of 
reaching  agreement,  this  position  was 
abandoned.  The  minority  of  th<  conferees 
of  the  House  did  not  reach  th  s  decision 
lightly  but  did  so  with  the  r  cognition 
that  the  laws  relating  to  false  statements 
have  recently  been  enacted  to  facUitate 
such  prosecutions — 18  U.S.C.   L623. 

The  judicial  conference  proposed  to 
expand  rule  15,  Depositions.  Both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  agreed  that  this 
expansion  will  facilitate  the  a(  Imlnistra- 
tion  of  criminal  justice.  The  point  of 
controversy  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  was  including  in  the  definition 
of  when  a  declarant  is  "unavai  able,"  the 
provision  that  he  is  in  fact  uiavailable 
if  he  is  exempted  by  ruling  of  the  court 
from  testifying  concerning  tlie  subject 


matter  of  a  deposition  already  given  on 
the  ground  of  privilege.  Deposltloiu  made 
by  a  deponent  who  is  "unavailable"  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  are  generally  ad- 
missible at  least  against  the  objection 
that  they  are  hearsay. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  i-ecommenda- 
tion  of  the  judicial  conference  in  this  re- 
gard. The  House-passed  bill  struck  out 
this  particular  definition  of  unavailabil- 
ity. The  conference  accepted  the  Senate 
position  by  amending  rule  15  to  refer  to 
rule  804  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 

Rule  16(a)  (1)  (A)  sets  forth  the  duties 
of  the  Government  regarding  the  discov- 
erability of  statements  made  by  a  de- 
fendant and  in  its  possession.  The  de- 
fendant has  a  general  right  subject  to 
certain  exceptions  to  discover  statements 
made  by  him.  However,  what  are  and 
what  are  not  the  statements  of  a  defend- 
ant becomes  complicated  when  the  de- 
fendant is  not  a  person  but  a  legal  entity 
such  as  a  corporation  or  a  labor  imlon. 
The  Supreme  Court  proposed  that  the 
grant  jury  testimony  of  certain  officers  or 
employees  of  such  entitles  is  discoverable 
by  the  defendant  corporation.  That  is  the 
codification  of  existing  case  law  and  both 
the  House  and  Senate  agree  it  should 
be  stated  In  this  rule. 

However,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  also  pro- 
posed that  the  grand  jury  testimony  of 
certain  former  officers  or  employees 
should  also  be  discoverable.  The  House 
adopted  the  Supreme  Court  position.  The 
Senate  struck  this  provision  out  of  H.R. 
6799. 

A  corporation  can  only  act  through  its 
officers  or  employees.  Corporate  defend- 
ants, for  this  reason,  have  criminal  11a- 
biUty  imputed  to  them  by  the  activities 
of  others.  However,  not  only  former  of- 
ficers or  employees  who  participated  in 
the  alleged  ci-imtnal  conduct  are  able  to 
testify  about  it.  The  House  and  Senate 
conferees  agreed  that  the  testimony  of 
individuals  personally  involved  in  the 
criminal  conduct  Imputed  to  the  defend- 
ant entity  should  be  discoverable  by  the 
defendant  entity.  However,  the  testimony 
of  former  officers  or  employees  who  were 
not  personally  involved  in  the  criminal 
acts  should  not  be  discoverable. 

To  Implement  these  broad  policy  issues, 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  adopted 
language  which  narrows  the  application 
of  rule  16(a)  (1)  (A)  regarding  the  dis- 
covery of  former  officers'  or  employees' 
statements  before  a  grand  jury. 

It  is  true  that  the  pretrial  notice  of  the 
names  and  testimony  of  these  witnesses 
against  corporate  defendants  will  allow 
vmprincipled  defendants  to  tailor  de- 
fenses to  meet  the  evidence  of  the  Giov- 
emment.  It  will  also  allow  such  defend- 
ants to  intimidate  those  witnesses.  It  is 
hoped  that  courts,  when  considering  pro- 
tective order  requests  regarding  tills  new 
part  of  rule  16(a)  (1)  (A)  will  be  sensitive 
to  the  subtle,  yet  effective  ability  of  cor- 
porate entities  controlled  by  unprincipled 
individuals  to  use  economic  coercion  and 
intimidation  against  witnesses  against 
them. 

Rule  16(a)(1)(E),  Government  Wit- 
nesses, as  passed  by  the  House  provides 
that  upon  request  of  the  defendant,  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  defendant  the  names  and  ad- 


dresses of  all  the  Government  witnesses 
whom  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
Intends  to  call  in  the  case  against  the 
defendant.  The  rule  also  provides  that 
the  Government  provide  the  prior  crim- 
inal convictions  of  such  witnesses  and 
further  the  rule  provides  that  if  the 
names  and  addresses  are  requested  and 
furnished,  the  Grovemment  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  perpetuate  the  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  riile  15.  Rule  16(b)  (1)  (C)  pro- 
vides corresponding  rights  of  discovery  in 
the  defendant,  except  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  prior  criminal  conviction 
records  of  defense  witnesses.  The  Senate 
bill  struck  out  these  provisions. 

There  was  considerable  debate  on  an 
amendment  to  delete  these  provisions 
from  the  bill  in  this  House.  At  that  time 
the  merits  of  this  proposal  were  exten- 
sively debated.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice opposed  the  provisions  because  they 
would  expose  Government  witnesses  to 
Intimidation,  bribery,  and  other  forms  of 
coercion  from  defendants  in  criminal 
cases.  In  support  of  this  contention  the 
Department  submitted  an  extensive  re- 
port reflecting  hundreds  of  specific  ex- 
amples of  such  witness  intimidation.  The 
problem  is  occurring  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. It  was  further  contended  tliat 
such  increased  harrassment  and  retribu- 
tion which  would  greatly  increase  under 
the  proposed  rule  would  have  the  effect 
of  discouraging  people  from  coming  for- 
ward to  report  crimes  they  were  either 
the  victim  of  or  were  witness  to.  In  sup- 
port of  this  contention  the  Department 
cited  a  LEAA-sponsored  study  of  wit- 
nesses which  reflected  that  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  witnesses  Interviewed 
feared  reprisal  from  the  defendant.  The 
judicial  conference  which  proposed  the 
rule  contends  that  it  will  give  a  defendant 
a  better  opportunity  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense. The  conference  further  beUeves 
that  the  early  revelation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's case,  including  the  identity  of  its 
witnesses,  will  have  the  effect  of  encour- 
aging more  guilty  pleas. 

The  Senate  conferees  imanlmously  and 
adamantly  opposed  this  witness  list  rule 
and  supported  H.R.  6799  as  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

There  is  no  information  either  in  the 
record  of  the  Senate  debate  or  evinced 
during  the  lengthy  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure in  conference  which  indicated  the 
disagreement  of  a  single  Senator  with 
the  Senate  position.  The  House  conferees, 
which  consisted  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  which  has  actively  considered  this 
matter  for  many  months,  agreed  by  a 
vote  of  five  members  to  two  members  to 
accept  the  Senate  position.  Therefore, 
the  Hoiise  accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  BECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY    MS. 
HOLTZMAM 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  the  conference  report? 
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Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  am.  Mi",  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN  moves  to  recommit  to  con- 
ference the  report  on  the  bUl  (H.R.  6799) 
to  approve  certain  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, to  amend  certain  of  them,  and  to 
make  certain  additional  amendments  to 
those  Rules,  with  instructions  to  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  that  they 
Inalst  on  section  3,  paragraplis  21  and  25,  of 
the  House-passed  bill,  which  provide  in  sub- 
stance for  the  dlsclosxu-e  of  government  wit- 
nesses to  defendants  three  days  prior  to  trial 
and  reciprocal  dlsclosxire  of  defendants'  wit- 
nesses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tliat  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoioim  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidendy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Membei-s. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^j'eas  167,  nays  255, 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  4601 

TEAS— 1(57 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Asplii 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Bedell 
Berglaud 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blouin 
Boggs 
BoUing 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Cnlif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carr 

Ohlsholm 
Clay 

CoUins.  ni. 
Conyers 
Gorman 
CJornell 
D"  Amours 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis 
Delauev 
Dellunis 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Teiin. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fascell 
I'euwlck 


Flndley 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Fish 

Mineta 

Foley 

Mlnish 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mink 

Ford,  Tenu. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Praser 

Moakley 

Giaimo 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Oilman 

Moss 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  m. 

Green 

Nix 

HaU 

Nowak 

HamUlon 

Oberstar 

Hanley 

Obey 

Hannaford 

O'Hara 

Harkin 

ONeUl 

Harrington 

Ottlnger 

Harris 

Patten,  N.J. 

Hawkins 

Patterson, 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Calif. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Helstoski 

Pickle 

Holland 

Pike 

Holtzman 

Price 

Howard 

Hangel 

Hungate 

Reuse 

Jacobs 

Richmond 

Jeffords 

Riegle 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rodino 

Jones,  Okln. 

Roe 

Jordan 

Rosenthal 

Karth 

Rostenkon'iiki 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Keys 

Santinl 

Koch 

Sarbanes 

LaFalce 

Scheuer 

Leggett 

bchroeder 

Lehman 

Selberling 

Lent 

Sharp 

Litton 

Simon 

Long,  Ln. 

Solarz 

Long,  Md. 

Spellman 

McFall 

Stark 

McHugh 

Steed 

Madden 

Stokes 

Madlgan 

Studds 

Maguire 

SuUivau 

Matsunatja 

Tsongas 

Meeds 

Van  Deerlin 

Melcher 

Vander  Veen 

Metcalfe 

Vanlk 

Meynw 

Vlgorlto 

Me/vinsUy 

Waxmau 

Mlkva 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wright 

Young,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Yatee 

Wolff 

Young,  Ga. 
NAT8-a85 

Alxinor 

Gibbons 

Neal 

Adams 

Glnn 

Nedzl 

Anderson,  HI. 

Goldwater 

Nichols 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Goodllng 

Nolan 

Andrews, 

Gradison 

O'Brien 

N.  Dak. 

Grassley 

Paasmstu 

Annunzio 

Gude 

Pepper 

Archer 

Guyer 

Perkins 

Armstrong 

Hagedoru 

Pettis 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Peyser 

Ba  falls 

Hammer- 

Poage 

Baldus 

schmidt 

Pressler 

Barrett 

Hansen 

Preyer 

Baucus 

Harsha 

Pritchard 

Baiunan 

Hastings 

Quie 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  QuUleu 

Beard,  Term. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Railsback 

Bennett 

Hefner 

Randall 

BevUl 

Heinz 

Rees 

Blaggi 

Henderson 

Regula 

Blanche  rd 

Hicks 

Rhodes 

Boland 

Hlghtower 

Rinaldo 

Bonker 

HUlls 

Roberts 

Bowen 

Hlnshaw 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Holt 

Rogers 

Breckinriflt^e 

Horton 

Roncalio 

Broomfield 

Howe 

Rooney 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hughes 

Roush 

BroyhUl 

Hutchiusou 

Rousselot 

Buchanan 

Hyde 

Roybal 

Burgener 

Ichord 

Ruppe 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jarman 

Russo 

Burleson,  Tex 

Jeurette 

Sarasiu 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Satterfield 

Butler 

.Tohnson,  Pa. 

Schneebeii 

Byron 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schulze 

Carney 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sebellus 

Carter 

Jones.  Tenu. 

Shipley 

Casey 

Kasten 

Shrlver 

Cederbere 

Kelly 

Shuster 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Slkes 

Clancy 

Ketchuin 

Slsk 

Clausen, 

Kindness 

Skubitz 

Don  B. 

Krebs 

Slack 

Clawson,  Del 

Krueger 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cleveland 

I,agomarsino 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cochran 

Laudrum 

Snyder 

Cohen 

Latta 

Spence 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Levitas 

Stanton, 

Conable 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

J.  WUliam 

Conlan 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

Conte 

Lott 

James  V. 

Cotter 

Lujan 

Steelman 

Coughlin 

McClory 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

McCloskey 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCoUlster 

Stephens 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

McCormack 

Stratton 

Daulelson 

McDade 

Stuckey 

de  la  Garza 

McDonald 

Symington 

Derrick 

McEwen 

Symms 

Derwinski 

McKay 

Talcott 

Devlne 

McKluney 

Taylor,  Mo, 

Dickinson 

Macdonald 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Downing,  Va. 

Mahon 

Thone 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mann 

Thornton 

duPont 

Martm 

Traxler 

Edwards,  Ain. 

Mathis 

Treen 

Emery 

Mazzoll 

UUman 

English 

MUford 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenboru 

Miller,  Oliio 

Waggonner 

Esch 

MUis 

Walsh 

Eshleman 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Evlns,  Tenu. 

Moffett 

WThite 

Fary 

Mollohan 

ViTbltehurst 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Whitten 

Flthian 

Moore 

Wiggins 

Flood 

Moorhead, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Florio 

Calif. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Morgan 

Winn 

Flynt 

Mosher 

Wydler 

Forsythe 

Mottl 

Wylle 

Fountain 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Frenzti 

Murtha 

Young,  Alaska 

Frey 

Myers,  Ind. 

Yoimg,  Fla. 

Fuqua 

Myers,  Pa. 

Zablockl 

Gaydos 

Natcher 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING - 

-12 

Bell 

Patman,  Tes. 

Teague 

PiUton 

Risenhoover 

Thompson 

Hebert 

Runnels 

Udall 

Michel 

Staggers 

WUson,  C.  H. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  onnounced  the  followhig 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Rtiunels. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Staggers. 


Mj".  Thompson  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.    Risenhoover    with    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  SIT  DURING  HOUSE  SES- 
SION TODAY 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY   CONSERVATION    AND   OIL 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  649  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  649 
Resolved,  That  when  the  House  proceeds 
111  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  th©  Union  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7014)  to  Increase 
domestic  energy  supplies  and  avaUabllity: 
to  restrain  energy  demand;  to  prepare  for 
energy  emergencies;  and  for  other  purposes, 
it  shall  be  In  order  to  consider,  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the  text 
of  an  amendment  which  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Monday,  July  28, 
1976,  on  pages  H772 1-7722  by  Representative 
Robert  Krueger.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
7014,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bUl  S.  622,  and 
it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bih  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H  R. 
7014  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinci  Ls  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  and  pending  that  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  will  confine 
myself  entirely  to  tills  rule,  I  think  the 
Members  may  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  actions 
that  will  be  taken  by  the  House  in  the 
next  .several  days. 
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This  resolution  will  take  us  back  into 
a  debate  on  H.R  7014,  which  the  House 
has  been  debating  for  several  (Jays  in  the 
past.  At  the  conclusion  of  a<;tlon  on  a 
portion  of  this  bill,  the  so-cal  ed  pricing 
section,  it  is  likely  that  the  Ho  ise  tomor- 
row will  proceed  under  a  ru  e  granted 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  yesterday 
to  vote,  after  some  hours  of  lebate,  on 
the  President's  latest  proposal  with  re- 
gard to  energy  and  decontrol. 

After  that  has  been  disposei  1  of  in  one 
way  or  another,  it  is  probabl ; — and,  of 
course,  these  plans  could  be  changed — 
that  then  the  House  will  deal  w  ith  a  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  which  would  isxtend  for 
6  months  the  life  of  the  Allo<  ation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  thit  I  men- 
tion all  of  these  actions  now  is  that  each 
relates  to  the  other,  and  the  reason  for 
this  rule,  and  the  only  reasoti  for  this 
rule,  is  to  make  that  process  more 
orderly. 

The  Members  will  remember  that  in 
dealing  with  H.R.  7014  the  Hause,  by  a 
relatively  narrow  vote,  has  tu:  Tied  down 
the  so-called  Krueger  amend  nent.  The 
Members  then  in  effect,  by  a  relatively 
narrow  vote,  turned  down  the  rival  pro- 
posal, the  Eckhardt  amencment,  by 
adopting  the  Wilson  motion  t )  strike. 

The  piuTK)se  of  House  Reso  ution  649, 
the  matter  that  is  being  debal  ed  now,  is 
to  see  to  it,  if  we  can,  that  th(  i  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  debating  H.R.  7014.  In  other 
words,  it  will  structure  an  ordt  rly  debate 
on  two  alternatives.  Once  ag£  in,  one  of 
them  is  called  a  Krueger  amei  idment.  It 
is  very  different  from  th(  original 
Krueger  amendment. 

It  is  designed  to  put  into  effect  the 
President's  proposed  decontrol  plan,  witli 
a  modification  that  deals  with  stripper 
wells  and  an  additional  very  Important 
element  is  this :  It  puts  in  plac  b  a  trigger 
mechanism  which  will  not  go  )ff  and  set 
off  the  decontrol  plan  until  ihere  is  in 
place  a  windfall  profits  tax  sy  >tem. 

That  language  was  approvsd  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  meets  with  his  a  iproval  as 
general  enough  to  be  proper  :  n  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  reason  for  the  nile  Is  to  provide 
for  an  opportunity  to  consider  that  al- 
ternative. 

I  understand  that  there  w  11  also  be 
offered — and  they  do  not  require  a  rule 
because  they  are  already  in  order — at 
least  one  other  alternative.  Ihls  one,  I 
believe,  will  be  offered  by  the  jentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stac  gfrs)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — [  think  In 
cooperation  with  the  gentleinan  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) — and  there  may, 
if  that  Is  defeated,  be  a  third  alternative 
offered  by  the  gentleman  f romj  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  . 

I  made  this  motion  In  the  tommlttee 
on  Rules  to  bring  this  rule  tc  the  floor, 
and  I  also  made  the  motion  t<  bring  the 
rule  to  the  floor  that  would  i  rovlde  for 
2  hours  of  debate  and  a  vote  ijp  or  down 
on  the  President's  plan. 

I  urge  that  this  matter  com*  first,  and 
the  reason  for  its  coming  fir  ;t  is  to  be 
as  fair  as  possible  to  the  \)  embers  in 
an  utterly  confusing  situation.  The  Mem- 


bers will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
rival  plans  debated  under  this  rule,  and 
then,  finally,  when  the  process  is  com- 
pleted, to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  7014). 

The  other  thing  that  the  rule  does  is 
provide  that  the  House  could  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  622),  but 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  give 
the  House  every  opportunity  to  inform 
itself  on  the  various  options  that  face 
it  as  it  proceeds  later  to  deal  with  the 
proposal  of  the  President,  the  latest  pro- 
posal of  the  President  on  decontrol. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mai-yland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  has  indicated, 
some  days  ago  or  some  weeks  ago  we 
did  consider  an  original  rule  making  this 
biU  in  order,  and  sporadically,  we  have 
debated,  both  in  general  debate  and 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  wider  im- 
plications of  the  procedure  that  the 
gentleman  suggests  is  necessaiy. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  in  the 
future,  if  the  bill  becomes  enmeshed  in 
difficulties  and  amendments  which  are 
defeated,  we  are  going  to  see  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  coming  to  the  floor  to 
try  to  solve  these  predicaments  in  this 
way?  Should  anything  like  that  happen, 
it  certainly  would  be  a  departure  from 
any  precedents  that  this  gentleman 
knows  of. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
can  cite  some  instance  where  that  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  are  precedents. 
I  think  in  1924  there  was  a  precedent. 
Mr.  SneU  did  a  similar  thing. 

There  is  nothing  unprecedented  about 
this,  but  I  would  agree  with  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  makes,  which  is  that 
this  process  should  not  be  followed  on 
a  regular  basis.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
very  extraordinai-y  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  difficulty  that  the  House 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
had  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  not  just 
on  this  occasion,  but  on  a  number  of 
other  occasions,  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  felt  constrained  to  move  in  this 
direction. 

The  reason  for  this  was  as  I  stated  It: 
It  seemed  to  be  the  fair  way  to  get  be- 
fore the  House  the  various  alternatives 
once  again,  as  both  those  alternatives 
had  changed. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  assume  he  does  not  in- 
clude this  extraordinary  procedure  that 
he  is  suggesting  amongst  the  refoi'ms  of 
the  House  rules? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  came  Into  being  a  very,  very  long 
time  ago;  and  the  Ccmimlttee  on  Rules, 
with  the  approval  of  the  House  only,  can 
provide  for  rather  unusual  processes. 
This  is,  admittedly,  an  unusual  process 
which  seemed  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  a  wise,  a 
careful,  and  an  informed  debate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 


spent,  I  think,  something  like  an  entire 
day  in  hearings  (m  this  particular  mat- 
ter, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  dur- 
ing that  day  of  hearings  the  expression 
was  heai'd  from  various  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  we  felt  that, 
given  the  extraordinarily  tangled  and 
complicated  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  from  a  parllamentarj'  viewpoint 
in  our  debate  on  the  energy  bill,  H.R. 
7014,  that  this  particular  rule  which  has 
just  been  explained  in  his  usual  compe- 
tent fashion  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling)  did  afford  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  House  the  way  out  of  the  morass  in 
which  we  seemingly  find  ourselves.  I 
share  that  expression  and  view  of  the 
present  situation. 

This  is  an  unusual  rule,  let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  that,  yet  it  is  not  entirely 
without  precedent.  But  even  as  the  origi- 
nal so-called  Ki'ueger  amendment  re- 
quired a  special  rule  from  our  committee 
in  order  to  be  considered  here  on  the  floor 
because  it  involved  jurisdictions  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  as  well,  so  it  was  necessary 
for  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  go  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  to  seek 
special  dispensation  and  a  rule  to  make 
that  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
sought  to  offer,  in  order. 

We  gave  the  gentleman  that  right, 
and  we  gave  the  gentleman  a  nile. 

Then,  as  has  been  explained,  the 
amendment  was  defeated.  At  the  same 
time  title  III  in  that  bill  was  stricken, 
that  particular  pricing  provision  was 
stricken  by  a  majority  vote,  as  well. 

So  we  are  left  with  a  bill  that  now  has 
no  provision  dealing  with  the  very  im- 
poi-tant  question  of  pricing. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  the  gentleman 
who  is  now  speaking,  and  I  think  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  that  it  is  only  fair  as  we  con- 
tinue our  consideration  of  this  important 
energy  bill,  that  the  House  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  between  what  I 
understand  will  be  yet  another  so-called 
Eckliardt-Staggers  proposal — and,  inci- 
dentally, that  can  be  offered  under  our 
rules,  it  can  be  offered  vnthout  any  new 
special  provision  in  our  rule  coming  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  They  can  offer 
that  kind  of  amendment  changing  slight- 
ly the  provisions  that  were  contained  In 
the  original  bill,  and  defeated  last  week 
here  on  the  floor. 

It  would  be  singularly  inequitable  and 
unfair  xmder  those  clrciunstances.  it 
seems  to  me,  not  to  permit  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  KRtrECER)  who  em- 
braces the  other  point  of  view,  to  seek  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  now  very 
closely  but  not  in  all  particulars,  paral- 
lels the  latest  decontrol  plan  submitted 
by  the  President. 

It  would  be  imf  air  and  inequitable  not 
to  permit  the  House  to  Join  the  issues  by 
having  to  vote  on  both  of  those  questions. 

And  really  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
this  rule  does.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
the  House,  confronted  with  the  present 
situatiOTi.  with  no  title  m  in  the  bill. 
and  with  no  pricing  provision,  I  should 
say,  in  the  bUl,  to  select  between  two 
options,  two  new  compromise  proposals 
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that  have  been  submitted  by  the  two 
principal  opposing  factions  in  this  House. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  would  agiee 
in  almost  every  respect  with  the  analysis 
that  has  been  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  MissourL 

We  do  not  desire  by  this  rule  to  indi- 
cate to  the  House  tliat  on  each  and 
every  occasion  when  an  amendment  is 
defeated  that  we  are  going  to  expect  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  be  using  this 
means  to  revive  such  a  defeated  amend- 
ment. That  is  not  really  the  question 
here  at  all.  But  I  think  most  Members 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  tliis  de- 
bate over  the  many  days  it  has  now  gone 
on,  will  concede  we  are  confronted  with 
an  almost  totally  hopeless  situation  from 
a  legislative  and  parliamentaiy  point  of 
view. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Mem- 
bers would  adopt  this  rule  so  that  we 
may  proceed  with  the  important  business 
of  considering  and  voting  on  H.R.  7014. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  have  a  request  for  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule  allowing  H.R. 
7014  to  be  amended  to  include  a  revised 
pricing  provision  which  would  include 
the  decontrol  plan  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  making  decontrol  contingent 
upon  the  enactment  of  an  appropriate 
windfall  proflts  tax  and  a  concurrent  res- 
olution by  both  Houses  that  such  tax  is 
in  place. 

I  hasten  to  point  out,  however,  that 
there  are  many  problems  with  this  rule 
and  the  provision  that  it  makes  in  order. 
First  and  foremost,  H.R.  7014  is  not  the 
major  issue  that  this  body  faces  at  this 
moment.  Unless  we  act  by  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  the  E^mergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  will  expire  in  our  absence. 
Later  today  we  will  be  considering  the 
President's  decontrol  proposal — yet  an- 
other attempt  by  the  President  at  com- 
promise on  the  question  of  energy  price 
and  supply  policy.  The  President's  ad- 
ministration plan  Is  an  extended  decon- 
trol plan  with  an  $11.50  cap  on  all  oil 
prices.  Because  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  the 
President's  program  would  be  in  effect 
for  only  90  days.  At  that  point  it  would 
have  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  Congress 
for  disapproval.  This  provides  the  Con- 
gress with  a  temporary  method  to  ac- 
c(xnplish  something  positive  on  energy 
before  it  returns  to  face  its  constituents 
during  the  August  recess. 

H.R.  7014  cannot  possibly  be  completed 
In  such  a  form  as  to  reach  the  President's 
desk  before  we  depart,  and  therefore, 
does  not  serve  as  an  effective  temporary 
measure.  On  the  other  hand,  a  simple 
extension  of  the  Emergency  PetatJleum 
Allocation  Act  is  imacceptable.  It  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  American  people  be- 
cause it  will  continue  the  ridiculous  and 
burdensome  program  of  price  controls 
and  the  regulations  such  as  the  entitle- 
ments program  that  are  necessary  to 
inake  the  price  control  program  opera- 
live.  That  program  has  increased  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

For  the  same  reasons,  a  simple  ex- 
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tension  is  also  unacceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  has  indicated  very  clearly 
that  be  would  veto  such  a  simple  ex- 
tension unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
congressional  approval  of  his  adminis- 
trative decontrol  plan  to  terminate  the 
a<lministrative  nightmare  of  the  Alloca- 
tion Act. 

A  second  problem  with  this  rule  is 
that  it  provides  that  H.R.  7014  is  to  be 
conferenced  witli  S.  622.  S.  622  is  a 
very  bad  bill.  It  provides,  among  other 
things,  tliat  the  Federal  Goverrunent  be 
required  to  impose  a  vast  variety  of  re- 
strictive burdens  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Senate  bill  would  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  impose  standards  to  re- 
quire all  American  industry  to  improve 
its  energy  efficiency,  to  impose  standards 
to  govern  the  use  of  decorative  and  so- 
called  nonessential  lighting,  and,  worst 
of  all,  to  impose  standards  for  controls 
and  restrictions  on  "discretionary  trans- 
portation activities."  In  other  words, 
telling  people  how  and  when  to  drive 
their  cars^  light  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses and  signs,  etc.  What  the  Senate 
has  done  in  passing  S.  622  is  to  take  the 
easy  way  out  and  force  the  President  to 
take  all  the  hard  actions  and  thus  become 
the  villain  while  the  Congress  escapes 
the  responsibihty  for  dealing  with  energy 
problems  du'ectly. 

A  third  problem  with  the  rule  is  with 
the  Krueger  provision  itself.  The  Krue- 
ger amendment  requires  that  decontrol 
plans  will  not  go  into  effect  imtil  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  a  con- 
current resolution  indicating  that  a  suit- 
able windfall  proflts  tax  is  in  place.  Thus, 
it  would  be  possible  that  an  appropriate 
tax  be  enacted  by  both  Houses  and  signed 
by  the  President,  but  then  a  group  of  40 
Senators  could  decide  that  they  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  gradual  decontrol  and. 
therefore,  could  successfully  filibuster 
against  the  concurrent  resolution,  mak- 
ing It  impossible  for  the  decontrol  plan 
to  take  effect,  even  if  the  windfall  tax  is 
already  in  place.  It  is  also  possible  imder 
the  ICrueger  amoidment  that  there 
would  be  no  decontrol  if  there  is  no  tax. 

I  will  not  oppose  the  rule  on  the  Krue- 
ger amendment,  but  I  stress  to  the  House 
that  H.R.  7014  is  the  secondary  Issue. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  complete  delibera- 
tions on  H.R.  7014  and  get  it  to  the 
President  by  the  time  we  recess.  No  mat- 
ter what  we  do  on  HH.  7014,  the  issue 
of  the  President's  administrative  plan 
must  be  disposed  of  before  we  leave  here 
Friday,  because  if  that  plan  is  not  ap- 
proved, then  the  President  will  veto  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  which  is  due  to 
expire  Aug.  31.  The  most  important  thing 
we  must  do  is  to  approve  the  90-day  ad- 
ministrative plan  that  the  President  has 
proposed.  If  we  fall  to  do  that,  then  the 
Congress  will  be  responsible  either  for 
immediate  decontrol  on  Augxist  31  or 
the  extension  of  what  we  now  have — 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  which  has  been  such  a  failure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  Iram.  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mo- 


ment of  truth  Is  rapidly  approaching. 
Can  the  House,  after  7  months  of  costly 
bickering  and  verbal  feuding  with  the 
Chief  Executive,  produce  a  viable  en- 
ergy package  before  the  August  recess? 
It  can  if  it  will .  The  tools  are  now  cleaily 
in  hand. 

Although  the  parliamentary  situation 
is  a  tangled  mess,  the  means  to  produce 
a  solution  to  what  has  been  our  energy 
dilemma  ai'e  present.  It  entails  using  the 
tools  now  provided  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, doing  two  things,  and  refraining 
from  doing  a  third. 

The  President  has  now  come  all  the 
way  to  the  congressional  position,  if  such 
there  is,  on  the  matter  of  pricing  crude 
oil.  His  foiu-th  decontrol  plan  is  clearly 
a  compromise  which  can  be  acc^ted  it 
progress  rather  than  contention  is  the 
goal.  I  know  that  many  Members,  partic- 
ularly leaders  in  this  body,  are  convinced 
that  we  can  now  legislate  with  convic- 
tion that  We  are  doing  the  right  thing. 

We  have  demonstrated  in  the  last  2 
weeks  that  plans  concocted  within  this 
body  cannot  get  approval.  The  House 
has  listened  and  listened  to  those  who 
would  roll  back  oil  prices.  It  has  listened 
as  well  to  the  alternative  plans  of  those 
who  would  decontrol.  The  judgment  of 
the  House  was  clearly,  a  pox  on  both  of 
your  houses — if  we  cannot  reach  a  com- 
promise that  Is  acceptable  all  the  way 
around,  let  us  just  keep  going  with  what 
we  have.  And  the  only  trouble  with  that 
judgment  is  that  to  even  stay  where  we 
are,  we  must  do  something. 

With  the  rules  handed  down  yesterday, 
we  can  accomplish  several  things.  First 
of  all.  we  have  the  opportunity,  despite 
the  striking  of  section  301.  to  write  Into 
our  bill.  H.R.  7014,  the  basic  elements 
of  the  President's  final  compromise  posi- 
tion. That  certainly  should  be  done  wltli 
the  addition  of  a  provision  for  windfall 
profits  taxes  and  plowback  provisions. 
If  then  we  can  go  forward  quickly  and 
clean  up  the  remaining  provision  of  H  Jl. 
7014  so  that  we  have  also  produced  a 
balanced  program  on  conservation, 
standby  authorities,  and  alternative 
fuels,  we  can  leave  here  and  say  wltii 
some  conviction.  "It  was  a  tough  fight. 
Ma,  but  we  made  it." 

Because  the  legislative  process  is  what 
it  is,  we  cannot  hope  to  have  our  final 
package  become  law  before  the  end  of 
August.  That  would  be  true  whether  we 
were  to  be  here  during  that  month  or 
not.  By  the  time  HJl.  7014  or  something 
like  it  emerges  from  the  conference  iwoc- 
ess  with  the  other  body,  It  will  be  more 
apt  to  be  HalloweerL  Meanwhile,  some 
kind  of  energy  control  plan  needs  to  be 
operating.  Fortunately,  the  tools  to  ac- 
complish this  are  also  at  hand. 

Already  before  the  House  and  ready 
for  consideraticn  at  the  discretion  of  the 
leadership  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  is  S.  1849  which  would 
extend  the  life  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  beyond  its  Au- 
gust 31  expiration  date.  Some  time  before 
recess  begins,  that  bill  should  be  passed. 
That  is  part  No.  2  in  the  parUamentary 
puzzle. 

The  third  thing  is  a  negative  action. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  made  it  In  or- 
der to  consider  the  resolution  of  dlsap- 
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proval  of  the  President's  lates :  decontrol 
plan  under  the  pro\1sloas  of  t  le  law  now 
on  the  books,  which  gives  us  5  days  to 
say  nay  if  we  are  so  inclined.  I  :an  readily 
understand,  with  the  situation  being  as 
it  is,  that  those  handling  this  legislation 
felt  that  it  was  only  good  ser  se  to  be  in 
position  to  disapprove  if  ever;  thing  blew 
up.  But  let  us  hope  that  nothing  does 
blow  up.  Let  us  sincerely  hoi)e  that  we 
can  complete  H.R.  7014  and  p  iss  S.  1849. 
If  so,  the  best  thing  we  can  do '  vith  House 
Resolution  641,  the  resolutioi,  of  disap- 
proval, is  to  let  it  quietly  die 

Once  all  these  things  have  l>een  done, 
or  not  done,  as  the  case  may  I  e,  we  have 
accomplished  our  objective.  The  Presi- 
dent's decontrol  plan  will  be  in  place  with 
the  necessary  legal  underpin!  ing  of  the 
extended  Emergency  Petroleim  Alloca- 
tion Act.  It  will  remain  in  pace  for  90 
days  at  which  time  Congress  i  nust  again 
examine  it.  In  that  meantimt ,  however, 
H.R.  7014  can  be  wending  its  wjiy  through 
the  remaining  legislative  channels  and 
we  can  hope,  at  least,  that  bei  ore  the  90 
days  have  elapsed,  a  bill  will  be  on  the 
President's  desk  that,  if  not  er  tirely  sat- 
isfactory to  everyone,  is  accjptable  to 
everyone. 

I  know  that  this  scenario  is  about  as 
Involved  as  an  Agatha  Christ  e  mystery 
play,  but  we  are  at  that  point :  low  where 
It  can  be  explained  and  the  mystery 
solved.  And  after  it  has  all  hai  ipened,  we 
can  look  back,  as  on  the  mys^ry  story, 
and  say,  "I  should  have  been  able  to 
think  of  that  before."  Well,  better  later 
than  never.  We  can  solve  it  n(  w  and  we 
have  no  remaining  excases  foi'  delaying. 
Let  us  get  with  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illi  lois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balarce  of  my 
time. 

Blr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speakei ,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT>. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speal  er,  when- 
ever I  go  before  the  Committei  i  on  Rules 
I  have  that  awful  feeling  that  I  am  in 
the  presence  of  the  Delphian  Oracle. 
There  is  an  awful  prescience  there,  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Rules  has  the 
ability  to  affect  the  results  to  somewhat 
tilt  the  marble  machine,  so  to  speak. 
When  I  hear  the  debate  and  the  ques- 
tions asked  there,  sometimes  I  feel  I  am 
in  the  inner  sanctum  of  an  oracle  gone 
mad;  however,  the  Committeel  on  Rules 
does  after  such  debate  and  suth  discus- 
sions, after  acting  in  the  sanct  um  where 
it  appears  the  oracle  has  gone  i  lad,  come 
out  with  some  rather  remark  ibly  good 
rules. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  )f  fact,  I 
favor  this  rule  and  I  favor  it  ui  ider  these 
circumstances  for  a  very  special  reason. 
Generally,  I  cannot  think  ol  a  worse 
thing  to  do  than  to  pass  legislation  which 
rests  upon  a  contingency,  as  thfe  Krueger 
amendment  would  do.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  bad  thing,  as  a  gene  -al  propo- 
sition, to  waive  the  rules  of  geimaneness 
that  prohibits  this.  Indeed,  I  t  tiink  that 
would  be  exacerbated  by  pernitting  a 
waiver  of  the  rule  in  tlie  midd  e  of  con- 
sideration of  a  bill:  but  let  ne  explain 
why  I  think  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
right  In  this  instance.  My  position  is  very 
much  in  line  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  said  here.  No  matter 


how  imdesirable  it  is  to  pass  legislation 
upon  a  contingency,  no  matter  how  im- 
deslrable  it  is  to  consider  legislation  from 
one  committee  upon  the  assumption  that 
another  committee  may  act,  neverthe- 
less, the  alternative  proposal  was  one 
that  went  all  the  way  up  through  our 
Committee  on  Commerce,  from  the  sub- 
committee through  the  main  committee; 
and  the  present  alternative  plan  is  an 
option  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  proposes  to  us.  Since  that  is  the 
major  choice,  as  against  fixing  prices,  I 
think  this  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunitj'  to  make  a  decision  between  those 
two  major  choices. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  President  offered 
his  plan  contingent  on  there  being  a  tax. 
I  believe  that  is  something  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  added;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No;  as  I  understand 
the  President's  whole  plan  is  to  permit 
oil  to  go  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $11.50,  with  a 
5 -cent  increase  per  month,  until  it  gets 
to  $13.50  after  39  months,  with  a  phase- 
out  of  old  oil  at  the  rate  of  1 V2  percent 
for  the  first  year,  2 ',2  percent  for  the 
second  year,  and  3^2  percent  for  the 
third  year.  He  also  states  that  such 
would  generate  excess  profits  and  that 
there  should  be  some  method  of  recoup- 
ing this  money  Unked  with  what  he  calls 
a  recycling  plan. 

Now,  of  course,  that  is  not  In  his  pro- 
posal, because  that  would  not  be  appro- 
priate with  respect  to  a  deregulation  pro- 
vision, but  I  understand  that  is  his  whole 
plan  and  I  understand  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krue- 
ger) would  put  in  effect  that  whole  plan. 

I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krtteger)  is 
to  put  into  effect  his  whole  plan. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lui- 
derstand  there  would  be  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax,  according  to  the  President's  plan 
but  he  gave  no  specification  what  that 
would  contain. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  But  the  President 
did  not  say  decontrol  should  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  enactment  of  the  tax 
and,  indeed,  he  has  put  into  effect  a  $2 
per  ban-el  tariff  on  oil  which  he  said 
required  a  windfall  profits  tax  without 
awaiting  enactment  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  that  is  time 
but  the  whole  plan  Includes  the  two 
packages. 

The  point  was  argued  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  presented  that  way,  that 
the  Krueger  proposal  was  essentially  the 
President's  plan  with  respect  to  decon- 
trol. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  act  on 
the  President's  plan  with  respect  to  de- 
control as  a  permanent  structure  of  the 
bill.  I  intend  to  oppose  the  Krueger 
amendment.  I  feel  very  strongly  against 
it. 

But  we  are  now  considering  the  iiile 
and  I  defer  to  the  position  of  the  Rules 


Committee  that  tlie  Krueger  proposal  is 
the  primary  Presidential  proposal  and 
that  It  should  be  measured  against  a 
proposal  designed  In  this  House  which 
would  control  price. 

Essentially  there  are  two  ways  to  get 
at  the  problem.  One  is  to  try  to  decide 
what  is  the  proper  price  for  oil,  set  in 
effect  the  mechanism  to  control  it,  and 
keep  that  mechanism  in  effect  until  we 
get  over  the  crucial  time  when  the  OPEC 
countries  by  their  monopoly  control 
prices.  The  other  method  is  to  let  the 
price  go  to  some  figure,  either  to  the 
world  price  as  was  originally  suggested 
in  the  Krueger  amendment  or  to  an 
extremely  high  price,  $13.50  in  39 
months,  and  then  the  world  price  there- 
after, and  then  ti-y  to  recoup  the  money 
and  distribute  it  somehow. 

I  intend  at  the  proper  time  to  show 
as  best  I  can  how  the  latter  proposal  is 
the  most  bureaucratic  ever  proposed  to 
this  legislative  body,  that  it  will  not 
work,  and  it  should  not  be  accepted. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  quite  correct  that  these  two 
proposals  are  the  main  proposals  that 
we  should  decide  between,  the  main  ones 
that  have  been  put  forward,  and,  there- 
fore, I  approve  and  support  the  rule  and 
luge  that  the  Members  vote  "aye"  that 
we  may  get  quickly  to  that  choice. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  OTTINGER)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmac- 
customed  as  I  am  to  differing  with  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  ECKHARDT) ,  and  as  strongly  as  I  join 
him  in  his  point  of  view  with  respect  to 
the  need  to  hold  down  oil  prices  in  this 
country  so  as  not  to  destroy  our  econ- 
omy— and  I  certainly  intend  to  support 
with  every  bit  of  strength  I  have  in  my 
body  the  proposal  he  and  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  are 
going  to  put  forward  in  this  House  to 
prevent  the  jumpUig  of  the  price  of  oil- 
but  I  must  differ  with  him  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  really  an  extra- 
ordinary procedure.  Ordinarily  any  of  us 
who  suffers  by  reason  of  having  ex- 
hausted his  remedies  under  the  rules  has 
to  take  his  lumps  or  has  to  devise  some 
other  procedure  to  try  to  get  his  pro- 
position considered  under  the  rules.  But 
in  the  most  remarkable  concession  to  the 
White  House,  the  Rules  Committee  has 
decided  to  permit  it  to  have  a  second 
crack  at  the  s^ime  approach,  the  Krueger 
approach  that  was  already  rejected  by 
this  House.  I  see  no  reason  to  give  that 
extraordinary  concession  to  the  White 
House. 

The  House  has  spoken  with  respect  to 
the  Krueger  approach,  the  approach 
which  is  contingent  upon  the  enactment 
of  some  kind  of  windfall  profits  tax  some- 
time in  the  future.  I  think  it  Is  a  vei7 
undesirable  plan.  I  see  no  particular  rea- 
son for  allowing  its  proponents  a  second 
bite  at  the  apple  with  this  special  pro- 
posed rulemaking  in  ordering  its  con- 
sideration again. 

In  response  to  the  gentiemnn  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown*  I  do  not  think  that 
this  new  Presidential  plan  is  any  kind  of 
compromise  at  all.  The  President  has  got 
hLs  eye  on  the  ball  very  closely.  He  wants 
to  .see  the  price  of  oil  rise  in  this  country, 
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and  he  thinks  that  Is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  get  production  and  get  conserva- 
tion. I  tWnk  that  If  we  wreck  the  econ- 
omy, as  I  think  this  will  do,  we  will 
probably  get  the  consei-vation  he  contem- 
plates, but  at  a  terrible  price.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  is  convinc- 
ing to  me  that  the  present  extraor- 
dinarily high  prices  of  oil  are  not  suf- 
flcient  to  get  full  production. 

Wliat  this  rule  amoimts  to  is  an  ex- 
traordinary concession  to  the  President's 
wishes.  He  wants  to  get  the  price  of  oil  up 
to  the  OPEC  prices.  He  wants  to  have 
OPEC  dictate  the  oil  prices  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  just  a  question  of  whether 
we  want  to  swallow  that  poison  in  30 
months  per  his  last  proposal  or  in  39 
months  as  in  this  proposal  sought  to  be 
made  in  order  here.  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  see  that  this  9  months  delay  really 
make  that  much  difference. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  what 
the  Rules  Committee  is  asking  us  to  do, 
is  to  let  the  President  have  another  crack 
at  the  barrel — have  an  extraordinary 
procedure  which  ordinarily  would  be  de- 
nied any  Member  of  this  House — have  a 
second  vote  on  the  same  type  of  proposi- 
tion as  was  previously  rejected  and  see 
if  we  cannot  jack  oil  prices  up  to  uncon- 
scionable levels.  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  f lom  Washing- 
ton  (Mr.  MCCORMACK). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  believe  he 
is  correct.  I  believe  that  for  all  the 
sincerity  the  Rules  Committee  has  put 
into  attempting  to  straighten  out  the 
tangled  web  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
the  effect  of  this  rule  as  it  is  proposed  to 
us  is  to  prejudice  the  House  in  favor 
of  the  President's  position. 

I  consider  this  to  be  unfortunate.  I 
wish  that  the  Rules  Committee  would 
have  come  up  with  a  set  of  rules  that 
would  have  called  for  us  to  vote  fiist 
on  the  President's  proposition  to  decon- 
trol, and  then  come  back  to  H.R.  7014 
witiiout  any  such  prejudice. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  Eckhardt  amendment  or 
the  Staggers  amendment,  whichever  it  is, 
and  If  both  fail,  I  am  going  to  submit  my 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUhiois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  J.  think  the  gentleman  charges 
the  Committee  on  Rules  with  respon- 
sibility which  it  does  not  have.  We  voted 
out  two  resolutions  dealing  with  disap- 
proval of  the  plan  plus  the  one  we  are 
here  discussing,  and  the  order  of  the 
programing  Is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  McCORMACI^.  I  accept  tlie  gen- 
tleman's position  and  I  appreciate  his 
putthig  it.  I  sat  hi  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee hearing  as  a  guest,  and  I  ap- 
preciate havhig  been  there,  but  the  rules 
submitted  to  us  now  is  not  in  the  order 
that  the  motions  in  Rules  Committee 
were  put.  The  result  is  that  this  proposer 
rule  Is  prejudicing  the  House  in  favor  of 
the  President's  position,  and  I  object  to 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECBaiARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman.  Of 
couroc,  that  is  not  something  the  Rules 
Committee   wants    to    turn   to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
move  the  previous  question,  I  would  like 
to  pomt  out  concerning  the  indication 
that  this  is  an  unfair  proposition,  it  is 
the  same  pi"oposition  that  the  House 
adopted  before  it  took  on  consideration 
of  H.R.  7014.  The  amendment  that  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  taxes  needed  a 
waiver  of  points  of  oi-der  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  given  and  accepted  without 
comment.  The  same  kind  of  provision 
in  a  different  form  needed  the  same 
waiver  at  this  time.  If  one  wishes  to  be 
fair,  one  puts  all  the  alternatives  to  be 
considered  with  respect  to  a  price  pro- 
vision on  this  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
same  status.  That  is  all  this  rule  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  oi-der  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  310,  nays  109. 
not  voting  15,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dale. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook. 
Ashley 
A«pin 
AuColn 
BafaUs 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Bauciis 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 


Boland 

BoUlng 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brad  em  as 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

BrinUey 

Brooks 

Brown,  Oalif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Btirgener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Buriison,  Mo. 

Butler 


[Roll  No.  4611 

TEAS— 310 

Byron 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
cniappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Oochran 
Cohen 
CoUine,  Ul. 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Oonnan 
Coughltn 
D' Amours 
DazUel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
de  la  Oar^a 
Delaaey 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Downixig,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
Erleuborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 


Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fitblan 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Pljmt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Pord.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Graydos 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glnn 

Gold  water 
Gonzales 
Oradiaon 
Graaaley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 


Henderson 

Higbtower 

Hillis 

Hinsbaw 

Horton 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hun  gate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichoid 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Teun. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteu 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  CsJif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

MoClory 

UcCloskey 

McColllster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinuey 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Archer 

BadUlo 

Bwiman 

Beard,  R.l. 

Biaggl 

Blouin 

Brodhead 

Broomfieid 

Btirke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Crane 

Dayla 

DeUums 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

BngliBh 

PMCrtl 

Olalmo 


,  Md. 


MUls 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MitcheU, 

MitcheU,  N.y. 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moor  head, 

Calif. 
Moor  head,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Ncal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
Obcrstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Patman.Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preesler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Rees 
Regula 
ReuBS 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sarasin 

NAYS— 109 

Green 

Gude 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

HoUand 

Holt 

Hbltzanan 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jouea.  Okla. 

Kastenmeier 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Leggett 

Levltas 

McCormack 

McDonald 

Mmodonald 

Maguire 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Me<;vln£ky 

Mikva 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moss 

Mottl 

Nolan 

Obey 


Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Scbulze 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubiiz 

S!ack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiazji 
Stark 
Steeanan 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stclger.  WU. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Dllman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Ottinger 

Passman 

PaUison,  N.Y. 

Pike 

Randall 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

RUSBO 

StOermaia 

Santini 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Solarz 

Speilman 

Stanton, 

Jamee  V. 
Steed 
Sa>ke8 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symms 
Thompson 
Thone 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Weaver 
Wolff 

Young,  Ga. 
Zeferettl 


NOT  VOXING— 15 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Bell 

Eshleman 

Fraser 

Fulton 


Goodling 
H«>ert 
Mathis 
MUler,  C.-ilif. 
Montgomery 


Pepper 

Risenhoover 

Rosenthal 

Teague 

Udall 
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So  the  resolution  was  agre«  d  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  thp  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  RosentHal . 

Mr.  Teagrue  vrtth  Mr.  Montgom  !ry. 

Mr.  RlseniiooTer  with  Mr.  Matl  lis. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Andrefs  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  MUler  of  Ciiiifomla. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was(  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa:^  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker 
that  the  House  resolve  itsei 
Committee  of  the  Whole  H^use 
State  of  the  Union  for  the 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
crease    domestic    energy    s 
availability;  to  restrain  enerfy 
to  prepare  for  energj"  emer 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questibn 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlpman 
Micliigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


I  move 
into  the 
on  the 
fiirther  con- 
1014)  to  in- 
if^plies  and 
demand; 
gpncies;  and 

is  on  the 
from 


IK    THS    COMB4ITTEX    OF    THE 


resolved  itself 
Wiole  House 
the  further 
7014,  with 


the  biU. 
purpose 
■  7exas   (Mr. 


hat 


Accordingly  the  House 
into  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  w 
does  the  gentleman  from 
Krueger)  rise? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    KRUEGER 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ki  itecer  :  Page 
214,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

on.   PRICING    POLICr 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Emergenc  r  PetroIe\im 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amend(  d  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"CKXTDE   OIL    PRICE    RECUL.«n0N 

(a)    For   the    piirp<  ses   of   this 


mea  IS 


aid 


meaas 


"Sec.   8. 
section : 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'crude  oil 
of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  in 
In    underground    reservoirs 
liquid  at  atmospheric  pressure 
through    surface   separating 
lease    condensate    which    is    a 
liquid    recovered    in    associated 
by  lease  separators. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  crude 
crude  oU  produced  In  the  TJniti  d 

"(3)  The  term  'producer'  me^us 
who  produces  crude  oil  or  any 
owns  crude  oil  when  it  is  produced 

"(4)  The  term  'property 
to  produce  domestic  crude  oil 
from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  Interest 

"(5)  The  term  'base  period 
means — 

"(A)    the  total  number  of  b 
mestic  crude  oil  produced  and 
property   in    the    months   of 
December  1972:   divided  by — 

"(B)    the    number   of   moutlls 
domestic  crude  oil  was  produc  >d 
during  the  months  of  May  thrc  u 
ber    1972    (excluding    any   monvt 
there  occurred  any  sliutdown 
from  the  property). 

"(6)    The   term   'current   cu 
ficlency  In  base  period  control 
oil'  means  the  total  number 
which  production  and  sale  of 
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a  mixture 

liquid  phase 

remains 

^fter  pEissing 

,    and 

natural    gas 

production 


oil'  means 
States. 
a  person 
person  who 


the  right 
which  arises 


qontrol  level' 

rrels  of  do- 
sold  from  a 
through 


>:ay 


Ui    which 

and  sold 

h  Decem- 

iu   which 

production 


rfulative   de- 
level  crude 
barrels  by 
ci-ude  oil  has 


been  less  than  the  base  period  control 
level,  for  all  months  In  which  production 
and  sale  of  crude  oU  has  been  less  than  the 
base  period  control  level  subsequent  to  the 
first  month  in  which  new  crude  oU  was  pro- 
duced and  sold,  minus  the  total  number 
of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  produced 
and  sold  in  each  prior  month  which  was 
m  excess  of  the  base  period  control  level 
for  that  mouth,  but  which  was  not  sold  for 
a  price  in  excess  of  the  ceiling  price  speci- 
fied in — 

"(A)  10  C.F.R.  212.73(b)  (as  in  effect  on 
June  30,  1975) ;  or 

"(B)  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  this  section. 

"(7)  The  term  'new  crude  oil'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  specific  property,  the  total  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  a  specific  month,  less  (A) 
the  base  period  control  level  for  that  month, 
and  less  (B)  the  current  cumulative  defi- 
ciency in  base  production  control  level  crude 
oil. 

"(8)  The  term  'old  crude  oil'  means  the 
total  number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil  produced 
and  sold  from  a  property  in  a  specific  month, 
less  tlie  total  number  of  barrels  of  new  crude 
oil  for  that  property  In  that  month,  and  less 
the  total  number  of  barrels  of  released  crude 
oil  for  that  property  In  that  month. 

"(9)  The  term  'released  crude  oil'  means 
that  part  of  the  base  period  control  level 
crude  oil  for  a  property  In  a  particular  month 
which  is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  bar- 
rels of  new  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from 
that  property  in  a  specific  month.  The 
amount  of  released  crude  oil  for  a  property 
in  a  particular  month  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  base  period  control  level  crude 
oil  for  that  property  in  that  month. 

"(10)  The  term  'decontrol  base  production 
level'  means,  with  respect  to  a  property,  the 
total  number  of  barrels  of  old  crude  oU  pro- 
duced and  sold  from  the  property  during  the 
three  calendar  months  ending  June  30,  1975. 
divided  by  three.  The  decontrol  base  produc- 
tion level  for  each  property  shall  be  based 
upon  each  well  on  that  property  having  been 
maintained  at  the  maximum  feasible  rate  of 
production  during  the  three  calendar  months 
ending  June  30,  1975,  in  accordance  with 
recognized  conservation  practices,  and  not 
significantly  curtailed  by  reason  of  me- 
chanical failure  or  other  disruption  in  pro- 
duction. In  a  case  where  production  from  a 
property  was  not  so  maintained,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  assign  a  decontrol  base  production 
level  which  fairly  represents  the  production 
level  which  would  have  been  attained  if  that 
property  had  been  so  maintained. 

"(11)  The  term  'adjusted  decontrol  base 
production  level'  means  the  decontrol  base 
production  level,  less — 

"(A)  with  resoect  to  any  month  during  the 
12-month  period  which  begins  on  the  de- 
control effective  date,  1.6  per  centum  of  the 
decontrol  base  production  level  for  that  prop- 
erty multiplied  by  the  number  of  months, 
beginning  with  the  month  In  which  the  de- 
control effective  date  occurs,  through  the 
current  month; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  month  during  the 
12-month  period  which  begins  one  year  after 
the  decontrol  effective  date — 

"(i)  18  per  centum  of  the  decontrol  base 
production  level  for  that  property,  plus 

"(li)  2.5  per  centum  of  the  decontrol  base 
production  level  for  that  property  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  months,  beginning  with 
the  month  In  which  the  decontrol  effective 
date  occurs,  through  the  current  month;  and 

"(C>  with  respect  to  any  month  which 
begins  two  years  after  the  decontrol  effec- 
tive date — 

"(i)  48  per  centum  of  the  decontrol  base 
production  level  for  that  property,  plus 

"(ii)  3.5  per  centum  of  the  decontrol  b.=ise 
production  level  for  that  property  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  mouths,  beginning 
with  the  mouth  In  which  the  decontrol  effec- 
tive date  occurs,  throueh  the  current  month. 


"(12)  The  term  'current  cumulative  defl- 
clency  in  adjusted  decontrol  base  production 
which  production  and  sales  of  crude  oil  after 
level'  means  the  total  number  of  barrels  by 
the  decontrol  effective  date  has  been  less 
than  the  adjusted  decontrol  base  production 
level  for  all  months  in  which  production  and 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  has  been  less  than 
the  adjusted  decontrol  base  production  level 
subsequent  to  the  first  month  after  the  de- 
control effective  date  in  which  production 
and  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  exceeded  the 
adjusted  decontrol  base  production  level, 
minus  the  total  number  of  barrels  o( 
domestic  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  in  each 
montli  after  tlie  decontrol  effective  date  and 
prior  to  the  current  month  of  production 
which  was  in  excess  of  the  adjusted  decontrol 
base  production  level  for  that  month,  but 
was  not  sold  for  a  price  in  excess  of  the  cell- 
ing price  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)(1)  of  this  section  for  sales  made  after 
the  decontrol  effective  date. 

"(13)  The  term  'decontrolled  old  crude 
oil'  means,  with  respect  to  a  specific  prop- 
erty, the  total  number  of  barrels  of  old  crude 
oil  produced  and  sold  in  the  current  month 
in  excess  of  the  adjusted  decontrol  base  pro- 
duction level  for  that  month,  less  the  cur- 
rent cumulative  deficiency  in  adjusted  de- 
control btise  production  level. 

"(14)  The  term  'stripper  well  lease'  means 
a  property  whose  average  daily  production 
of  domestic  crude  oil  and  production  con- 
densates. Including  natural  gas  liquids,  per 
well  did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  diu-- 
ing  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(15)  The  field  price  on  a  particular  date 
for  a  particular  grade  of  crude  oil  in  a  field 
Is  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  o'clock  ante- 
meridian, local  time,  on  such  date  for  such 
grade  of  crude  oil  at  such  field;  or  if  there 
was  no  such  posted  price  for  such  grade  of 
crude  oU  at  that  field,  the  related  price  for 
such  grade  of  crude  oil  which  •  «  * 

"(16)  The  term  'decontrol  effective  date' 
meaiis  the  first  day  of  the  first  full  month 
which  follows  the  date  of  passage  of  the  con- 
current resolution  referred  to  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  No  producer  may  charge  a  price 
which  Is  higher  than  the  ceiling  price  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  for  the 
first  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
the  celling  price  for  a  particular  grade  ol 
old  crude  oil  In  a  particular  field  is  the  sum 
of 

"(A)  the  field  price  on  May  15.  1973,  and 

"(B)  a  maximum  of  $1.35  per  barrel; 

"(2)  the  celling  price  for  a  particular  grade 
of  new  crude  oil,  released  crude  oil  aiid  crude 
oil  production  from  a  stripper  well  lease  U 
the  lesser  of 

"(A)  the  field  price  on  January  31,  1975 
(excluding  any  field  price  applicable  to  'oil 
crude  petroleum'  under  section  212.73  ol 
title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
as  In  effect  on  January  31,  1975),  or 

"(B)  $11.50  per  barrel. 

"(d)  If  the  Congress  finds,  and  so  declares 
by  concurrent  resolution,  that  there  are  lu 
effect  appropriate  Federal  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  crude  oil,  enacted  under  regularly 
constituted  procedures  and  within  estab- 
lished committee  jurisdiction.s,  and  that 
such  taxes  remove  from  the  producers  of  oil 
exce.«.«ive  profits  attributable  to  deregula- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  ceiling  price  specified  in  sub- 
.section  (c)(1)  shaU  apply  only  to  old  crude 
oil  less  any  decontrolled  old  crude  oil;   and 

"(2)  the  ceiling  price  for  new  crude  oil, 
released  crude  oil,  decontrolled  old  crude 
oil  and  crude  oil  production  from  any  strip- 
per well  lease  shall  be — 

'•(A)  for  crude  oil  produced  from  a  prc^- 
erty  from  which  crude  oil  was  produced  and 
sold  on  May  15,  1973,  or  prior  thereto,  the 
sum  of 
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"(I)  the  May  15, 1973.  field  price,  plus 

"(ii)  $7.60  per  barrel,  plus 

'•(ill)  an  amount  equal  to  $.05  per  barrel 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months,  be- 
ginning with  the  month  In  which  the  de- 
control effective  date  occurs,  through  the 
current  month  for  a  maximum  of  39  months; 

"(B)  the  crude  oil  produced  from  a  prop- 
erty from  which  crude  oil  was  not  produced 
and  sold  on  May  15,  1973,  or  prior  thereto, 
the  sum  of — 

"(1)  $11.50  per  barrel,  plus 

"(II)  an  amount  equal  to  $0.05  per  barrel 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months,  be- 
ginning with  the  month  In  which  the  de- 
control effective  date  occurs,  through  the 
current  month  for  a  maxinmm  of  39  mouths. 

"(3)  No  price  ceilings  specified  under  this 
subsection  shall  apply  after  the  39-month 
period  which  follows  the  decontrol  effective 
date. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  section  4(e)(2)  of 
this  Act  and  section  405  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  amend  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  to  aiithorlze  a 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  November  16,  1973  (Public 
Law  93-153),  the  ceiling  price  for  any  first 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall  be  as  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section, 
as  the  C6ise  may  be.". 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  violation  of  section  8(b)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  treated  a.s  if  it  were  a  violation 
of  the  regulation  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)   of  this  Act.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  ihit>  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  fir.'st  day  of  the  first 
full  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KRUEGER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  a?k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KRUKGFH  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KRUEGER 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  first  of 
all  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  tech- 
nical correction  to  the  amendment, 
which  is  a  drafting  error,  be  adopted,  and 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

I  might  add  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ( Mi*.  Eckh.\rdt  ) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  attempting  merely 
to  correct  a  technical  error  in  his  orig- 
inal amendment,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kruegfr  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kriteger:  Section 
JOl(a),  section  8(a)  (11)  (B)  (ii),  strike  out 
"beginning  with  the  mouth  In  which  the  de- 
control effective  date  occurs,  through"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "occurring  in  such  pe- 
riod, including". 

Section  301(a).  section  8(a)(ll)(C),  after 
"month"  insert  "during  the  15-month  pe- 
riod". 


Section  301(a).  section  8(a)  (11)  (C)  (U), 
strike  out  "beginning  with  the  month  lu 
which  the  decontrol  effective  date  occurs, 
through"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "oc- 
curring in  such  period.  Including". 

Section  301(a),  section  8(d)  (2)(A)  (11), 
Rirlke  out  "$7.50  "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$7 .55". 

Section  301(a),  section  8(d)  (2)  (B)  (i), 
strike  out  "$11.50  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•«11.45". 

Mr.  KRUEGER  (during  tlie  reading) . 
Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
.«erving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  describe  very  briefly 
what  the  amendment  is? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
IJort  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CTerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KRUEGER  (during  the  readinK>. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanunous  consent 
to  explain  the  correction  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tne  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  explain  the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  error  in  drafting  the 
amendment  was  simply  that  the  phased 
decontrol  which  comes  mto  play  should 
be  listed  as  proceeding  at  1  Vi  percent  in 
the  fii-st  year,  2'2  percent  in  the  second 
year,  and  3'2  percent  in  the  15  months 
following  that.  But  in  the  process  of 
drafting  the  amendment,  there  was  an 
error  which  would  imply  that  the  21,2 
percent  would  proceed  at  an  improper 
juncture,  so  I  simply  wish  to  make  that 
correction. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
\uthdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  this 
ainendment  gives  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  the  compromise  worked  out  with 
the  admniistration,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  House  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  language  of  the 
compiomise  sti-uck  with  members  of  the 
administration  as  a  part  of  H.R.  7014. 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  If  I  may  have  my  5 
minutes,  I  am  sure  I  will  have  many 
hours  to  discuss  this  with  my  good  fnend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  genUeman 
would  briefly  yield,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  with  whom  the  compromise  was 
made? 

Ml-.  KRUEGER.  I  shall  do  that  later. 
The  only  difference  between  what  is 
being  here  offered  and  what  tlie  ad)nini.s- 


tration  is  suggesting  as  its  plan  for 
phased  decontrol  is,  first,  that  under  my 
proposal  stripper  oil  is  not  exempt  from 
price  control  but  is  subject  to  the  $11.50 
price  ceiling  just  as  new  and  uncontrolled 
old  oil  would  be.  Second,  the  decontrol 
would  become  effective  only  when  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  is  in  place. 

I  personally  think  that  the  presence 
of  a  tax  is  important  becau.se  I  think  that 
we  .should  know  that  when  we  pass  de- 
control, we  ha\'e  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  windfall  profits  tax  in  place.  I  am  will- 
ing to  suppose  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  would  undoubtedly 
bring  in  a  windfall  profits  tax  if  decon- 
trol were  voted  in  tliis  body  even  if  this 
pricing  provision  were  not  contingent  on 
a  tax  being  in  place.  There  are  some  who 
wish  to  be  assured  that  a  tax  will  be  in 
place,  thai,  and  they  can  have  the  guar- 
antee that  there  will  be  no  decontrol 
without  such  a  windfall  profits  tax  being 
actually  in  place. 

The  gentleman  fioni  Texas  has  in- 
quired with  whom  the  compromise  was 
reached.  I  think  he  knows  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  1  Mi-.  Dingell  )  was  pres- 
ent. I  was  present.  There  were  a  number 
of  members  of  the  subcommittee  present. 
I  realize  very  well  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
promise to  satisfy  his  view,  and  I  would 
not  pretend  in  any  way  that  it  is  one  that 
does.  But  I  think  it  Ls  one  that  has  been 
struck  by  people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  an  effort  to  work  out  something  that 
can  actually  become  law.  For  that  rea- 
son, although  I  do  not  like  tlie  amend- 
ment as  mudi  a.s  I  liked  the  initial 
amendment  that  I  offered,  I  think  it  is 
sometliing  that  this  House  might  well 
find  worthy  of  consideration. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  people 
who  were  concerned  in  the  past  about  the 
lack  of  a  price  ceiling  in  the  amendment 
which  I  previously  offered.  This  current 
amendment  satisfies  that  concern  be- 
cause it  puts  In  place  an  $11.50  price 
ceiling  on  all  new  production  and  on  all 
old  oil  which  would  gi-adually  be  decon- 
trolled. Thus,  those  who  are  concei-ned 
with  the  need  for  a  price  ceiling  will  find 
that  need  sati-sfied  in  this  amendment. 

Second,  this  is  an  amendment  which 
satisfies  the  concerns  of  those  who  weie 
concerned  about  the  specificity  of  the 
initial  tax  guidelines  which  I  offered 
because  the  current  amendment  indi- 
cates that  there  must  be  a  windfall 
profits  tax  in  place,  and  the  language 
which  is  in  the  amendment  is  language 
that  was  essentially  fashioned  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  particular  nmendment  that  I  offer 
would  present  a  phased  decontrol  at  1 '  _> 
percent  a  month  in  the  first  year  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  a  rollback  in  the 
price  of  new  oil  to  $11.50.  This  means 
that  for  the  initial  12-montli  period 
there  would  be  not  a  net  increase  but  a 
net  decrease  in  the  price  of  oil  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Second,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  FEA  this  propasal  would,  over  a  3- 
year  period,  give  us  a  savings  of  Hi 
million  barrels  of  imports  evei-y  day.  In 
oilier    voids    this    p)opo.-»aI,    compared 
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with  the  present  system,  w 
every  day  we  would  have 
barrels  fewer  imports  Into 
If  there  Is  any  task  I  think 
has  been  given  it  Is  the  task 
iug  imports  and  increasing 
energy  self-sufQciency. 

The  Staggers  substitute 
to  address  this  need. 

The   present   proposal  is 
in  terms  of  the  capital 
country,  in  terms  of  future 
dependence,  and  in  terms  oJ 
tary  postuie.  And  in  my 
immensely  important  we 
sort  of  energy  independence 
concerned  about  the  pressur 
tain  coiuitries  in  the  Middle 
bring  on   this   Nation   and 
Those  who  are  concerned  for 
of    Israel    will    not    want 
OPEC  power  and  will  wish 
domestic  production.  They 
fore  prefer  the  KIrueger 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has 

(By  unanimous  consent, 
CEH  was  allowed  to  proceed 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Cha:  r 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Ml'.  Chat 
gentleman    indicated    that 
House   agreed   to  this.   I 
whether  the  gentleman  has 
raent  from  the  Wloite  Hous^  i 
President  will  sign  ttiis  bill  if 
nient  is  adopted  despite  the 
other  provisions  to  which 
tratiou  apparently  objects? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  think  ii 
unreasonable,  as  long  as  ther 
provisions  to  which  the 
have    opposition,    to    suppos( 
could  offer  such  a  promise, 
there  are  a  host  of 
may  come  about,  and  I  think 
be  an  unreasonable  request 
the  President  to  guarantee 
not  veto  a  bill   with 
cannot  foresee,  and  I  should 
the  House  would  wisli  to 
him.  Now,  to  another  mattei 

The  question  might  verj- 
Why  try  to  Insert  this  language 
7014?  Why  not  simply  deal 
President's  proposal  by  itself]? 

I  tlilnk  the  answer  is  clea 
we  are  going  to  give  any 
to  the  energy  companies  in 
that  they  will  have  a  set  of 
that  they  know  will  continu ; 
ought  to  define  those  r 
ute.  If  this  House,  for 
simply  to  adopt  as  an 
proposal    the    understanding 
President  has  offered,  then  ev 
they  would  have  to  come  bac 
possibility  of  being  turned 
would  be  no  sort  of  certainty 
in  the  Industry,  and  we 
terring  new  capital  investmer|t 
so  stronglv  require. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  have 
several  minute.'',  so  it  Is  the 
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)uld  mean     turn.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
4   million     Texas. 

country.        Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
;his  House     understand  what  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
decreas-     pasing  is  that  essentially  the  President's 
Nation's     decontrol  plan  be  established  not  as  tem- 
porary decontrol  measure  but  as  perma- 
nent law  by  adopting  the  gentleman's 
amendment  but  with  the  condition  that 
some  type  of  windfall  profits  tax  be  put 
into  effect? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
more  rational  proceeding  to  try  make 
this  proposal  into  law  to  give  some  sort 
of  clear  guidance  to  the  industry.  If,  fol- 
lowing that,  we  wish  to  accept  tlie  Pres- 
ident's proposal  for  the  intervening  90 
days,  that  is  a  separate  question.  But  it 
would  at  least  give  a  clear  indication  to 
the  Industry  in  this  country  that  they 
could  know  imder  what  conditions  they 
will  proceed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  is  re- 
amdndment.        quiied  at  this  particular  juncture.  It  is 
tiiae  of  the     to  get  something  they  can  understand 
e  Epired.  will  continue  over  a  long  period  of  time 

]At.   Krtte-    because  it  is  statutory  and  not  merely 
jpv  5  addl-     administrative. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  So  the  gentleman  is 
man,  will     putting  the  President's  propoeal  in  stat- 
utory form  rather  than  accepting  it  as 
he  gentle-    a  regulation? 

Mr.    KRUEGER.    I    would    think    it 
man,  the    should  come  in  both  ways,  and  my  pro- 
he    White    posal  would,  indeed,  essentially  put  the 
wonder     President's  proposal  In  statutory  form, 
commit-     with  a  difference  on  stripper  oil  and  with 
that  the     tlae  contingency  that  a  windfall  profits 
lis  amend-     tax  is  in  place. 

numerous        Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
adminis-     gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
new  amendment,  does  the  gentleman 
still  provide  for  the  follow-up  legislation 
that  is  to  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  providing  for  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  It  would  still  set  the 
parameters  of  a  windfall  profits  tax. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  So  it  has  not? 
Mr.  KRUEGER.  That  has  been  de- 
leted. It  has  been  deleted  and  there  is 
very  general  language, 
ell  arise:        Mr.  ICHORD.  What  is  the  Jiature  of 
into  H.R.     tlie  language  now? 
with  the        Mr.  KRUEGER.  Tlie  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage is  that  there  will  be  in  place  an 
appropriate  windfall  profits  tax  to  assure 
that  there  are  no  excessive  profits  as  a 
result  of  deregulation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
not  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  but 
rather  one  of  its  supporters.  I  think  it  is 
good  and  I  will  speak  on  it  at  an  appro- 
priate time  on  my  own  time. 

I  would,  however,  Uke  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  couple  of  questions  with  re- 
gard to  sub-section  (d> : 

"(d)  If  the  Congress  finds,  and  so  declares 

by  concurrent  resolution,  that  there  are  In 

effect  appropriate  Federal  ta.xes  with  respect 

1  ipoken    for     to  crude  oil,  enacted  under  regularly  cousti- 

gentleman's     tuted    procedures    and    within    established 
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committee  jurisdictions,  and  that  such  taxes 
remove  from  the  producers  of  oil  excessive 
profits  attributable  to  deregulation — 

The  first  question  is  that  it  refers  to 
enacted  under  regularly  constituted  pro- 
cedures. I  would  assume  this  would  not 
preclude  the  fUing  of  a  discharge  peti- 
tion, as  far  as  the  regularly  established 
procedure  of  the  House,  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  creation  of  the  tax  structure 
or  with  regard  to  the  filing  of  a  discharge 
petition  with  the  regard  to  the  placing 
this  before  the  House  for  consideration, 
since  the  discharge  petition  is  one  of 
many  regularly  prescribed  House  pro- 
cedures. Am  I  correct  in  that  interpreta- 
tion? 

Ml-.  KRUEGER.  I  would  agree  in  that 
interpretation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Tliere  is  a  further 
question.  The  amendment  refers  to  with- 
in regularly  estabUshed  committee  juris- 
diction. I  would  assume  tlie  question  of 
the  reference  of  the  amendment  would 
be  done  according  to  the  orderly  rules 
of  tlie  House  and  it  would  be  my  per- 
sonal assumption,  absent  some  signifi- 
cant change  that  the  finds  with  respect 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  tax  would  relate 
to  deregulation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(The  the  request  of  Mr.  Dincell,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mi*.  Krueger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  tliat  since  the  mat- 
ter would  probably  relate  to  deregula- 
tion, that  the  question  would  be  one 
which  would  be  placed  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  which  is  the  committee 
wliich  has  the  necessary  requisite  juris- 
diction on  these  matters;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Certainly  it  is  correct 
that  deregulation  belongs  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  just  as  taxation 
matters  would  proceed  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  the  chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  indicated  if  there 
were  to  be  deregulation,  he  would  make 
it  the  first  order  of  business  that,  upon 
returning  in  September,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  would  complete  ap- 
propriate windfall  profits  taxation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  JOHN  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURTON.  Mr.  Cliairman. 
in  order  to  respond  to  an  earlier  ques- 
tion from  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
would  say  with  whom  was  this  compro- 
mise worked  out  with  the  President?  I 
am  still  waiting  to  find  out  who  on  behalf 
of  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  worked 
out  this  compromise  with  the  President? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell)  on 
belialf  of  tlie  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.   JoHM  BuKTON)    and  there  were 
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others  attending  and  trying  to  compro- 
mise. On  behalf  of  the  administration, 
there  was  Mr.  Zarb,  Mr.  Zousner,  and 
Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Were  there 
any  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  In  response  to  your 
question  whether  anyone  was  present 
who  did  not  support  my  amendment,  the 
gentlemen  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
did  not  vote  for  the  Krueger  amendment, 
nor  did  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher),  nor  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  WiRTH)  who  was  present.  I 
might  add  that  I  did  not  call  any  of  those 
meethigs,  but  was  invited  to  attend. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURTON.  So  it  was  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
Wirth)  wei-e  my  representatives  in  work- 
ing out  this  compromise? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Yes,  and  tliis  compro- 
mise is  one  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  authority  to  vote  against. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  remember  anj' 
secret  meetings. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURTON.  I  did  not  say  it 
was  a  secret  meeting.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  who  the  compromise  was  worked 
out  with. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  have  the  lime; 
but  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
it  sliould  be  known  I  do  not  appear  as 
a  Representative  of  anybody,  except  the 
people  in  the  16th  District  of  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Eckhardt  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Krueger  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  one  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  clarify  the  question 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell) asked.  It  was  said  here  'in  estab- 
lished committee  jurisdictions,"  does 
that  mean  the  jurisdictions  only  of 
standing  committees? 

I  ask  that  question  because  I  have  a 
resolution  that  w'ould  create  a  select 
committee  combining  both  the  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  total 
problem  of  prices  and  taxes.  Would  that 
exclude  such  consideration? 

Ml-.  KRUEGER.  Since  it  does  not  say 
lliat  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  es- 
tablished standing  committees,  I  should 
think  tlie  gentleman  would  be  perfectly 
in  order  to  interpret  it  that  a  special 
committee  could  be  established. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT  OFHIRED  BV  MR.  STAGGERS  AS 
*  SlTBSllrUTE  FOR  IHE  .AMENDMENT 
OKFERED    BV    MR.    KRUEGER 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  .subi>titute  for 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers  as  a 
substitute   for   the   amendment   offered   by 
Mr.   Kbcteger:    On   page  214,   aft«r   line   3, 
add  the  following  new  section: 
OIL  pricing  policy 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

••CRUDE    oil   price   BECnLATION 

••Skc.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  eec- 
lion: 

••(1)  The  term  'crude  oil'  means  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  in  liquid 
phase  in  underground  reservoirs  and  re- 
mains liquid  at  atmospheric  pressiure  after 
passing  through  surface  separating  facili- 
ties, and  lease  condensate  which  Is  a  natiural 
gas  liquid  recovered  in  associated  produc- 
lion  by  lease  separators. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  crvide  oil'  means 
crude  oU  produced  In  the  United  States. 

■•(3)  The  term  'producer'  means  a  person 
who  produces  crude  oU  or  any  person  who 
owns  crude  oU  when  it  is  produced. 

•'(4)  The  term  'property'  means  the  right 
to  produce  domestic  crude  oil  which  arises 
from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  interest. 

"(5)  The  term  'base  period  control  vol- 
ume' means — 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  a 
property  in  the  months  of  May  through  De- 
cember 1972;  divided  by — 

••(B)  the  number  of  month.s  bi  which  do- 
me.s'.ic  crude  oU  was  produced  and  sold  dur- 
ing the  mouths  of  May  through  December 
1972  (excluding  any  month  In  which  there 
occurred  any  shutdown  in  production  from 
the  property). 

•■(6)  The  term  'stripper  well  lea.s©'  means 
;i  property  whose  average  dally  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  production  conden- 
sates, including  natural  gas  liquids,  per  well 
did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  during  the 
precediJig  calendar  year. 

"(7)  The  term  'tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques' means  t«chuiques  which  employ 
fluid,  heat,  or  inert  gas  injection  methods  In- 
cluding miscible  fluid  displacement,  micro- 
emulsion  flooding,  in  situ  combustion,  cyclic 
ateam  injection,  st«am  flooding,  carbon  di- 
oxide injection,  polymer  flooding,  caustic  in- 
jection, and  other  chemical  flooding  designed 
to  produce  production  in  excess  of  that  at- 
tributable to  natttral  or  artificially  h-.duced 
water  or  natural  gas  displacement. 

•■(8)  The  term  'inflation  adjustment  fac- 
tor' means  an  amount  which  equals — 

•i.^)  in  the  case  of  subsection  (c)(2)  and 
wbsection  (c)(3)(A)  — 

"(i)  during  the  45-month  period  com- 
mencing with  the  first  full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  zero;  and 

"(ii)  after  such  45-month  period,  (I)  in 
lire  case  of  subsection  (c)(2),  two-thli-ds  of 
1  percent  (rounded  to  the  ueaiest  whole 
cent)  of  the  celling  price  established  by  sub- 
jection (c)(2)  (without  addition  of  an  In- 
flation adjustment  factor) ,  compounded,  for 
each  month  occmrlng  after  such  45-month 
period,  up  to  and  including  the  current 
month  of  crude  production;  and  (II)  In  the 
case  of  subsection  (c)(3)(A),  two-thirds  of 
I  percent  (rotmded  to  the  nearest  whole 
cent) ,  of  the  ceiling  price  established  by  sub- 
.sectlon  (c)(3)(A)  (without  addition  of  an 
inflation  adjustment  factor),  compounded, 
for  each  month  occurring  after  such  45- 
month  period,  up  to  and  including  the  cur- 
rent month  of  crude  production. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  subsections  (c)(3)(B), 
(C)(3)(C), and  (c)(4)  — 

"(1)  during  the  88-month  period  commenc- 
ing with  the  first  full  month  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  zero;  and 

"(ii)  after  such  88-month  period,  rwo- 
thlrds  of  1  percent  (rounded  to  the  nearest 
whole  cent),  of  the  respective  ceiling  price 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(3) 
(B)    or    (c)(3)(C),    or    s<ibsect)on     (C)(4) 


(without  addition  of  an  Inflation  adjubt- 
ment  factor),  compounded,  for  each  mouth 
occurrmg  after  such  88-montb  period  up  to 
and  Including  the  current  month  of  produc- 
tion. 

"(9)  The  field  price  on  a  particular  date 
for  a  particular  grade  of  crude  oil  in  a  field 
is  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  o'clock  ante- 
meridian, local  time,  on  such  date  for  sucii 
grade  of  crude  oil  at  such  field;  or  if  there 
was  no  such  posted  price  for  such  grade  of 
crude  oU  at  that  field,  the  related  price  for 
otich  grade  of  crude  oU  which  Is  most  similar 
in  kind  and  quality  at  the  nearest  field  for 
which  prices  were  posted  at  such  time  and 
date. 

"(b)  No  producer  iiay  charge  a  price  which 
is  higher  than  the  ceiling  price  established 
luider  subsection  ic)  for  the  first  sale  of 
domestic  crude  oU. 

"(c)  The  ceiling  price  for  the  first  sale 
cf  a  particular  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil 
tshpll  be — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
in  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  sales  from  a  stripper  well  lease)  In  a 
month  in  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  let* 
than  the  base  period  contiol  volume,  the 
stun  of  (A)  the  field  price  on  May  15,  1973; 
iiud  (B)  a  maximum  of  $1.35  per  barrel; 

"(2)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
in  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  sales  from  a  stripper  well  lease),  from 
which  domestic  crude  oil  was  produced  and 
sold  in  one  or  more  of  the  months  of  May 
through  December  1972,  in  a  month  in  vol- 
ume amounts  greater  than  the  base  period 
control  volume,  the  sum  of  (A)  the  field 
price  on  May  15,  1973;  and  (B)  $3.60  per 
barrel,  plus  an  inflation  adjustment  factor; 

"(3)  commencing  with  the  third  full 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thi.^ 
section.  In  the  case  of  sales  from  any  strip- 
per well  lease  or  in  the  case  of  sales  of 
domestic  crude  oil  to  which  paragraph  (1), 
{2) ,  or  (4)  does  not  apply — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagrapho 
(B)  and  (C) ,  the  lesser  of — 

"(i)  $7.50  per  barrel,  plus  an  inflation  ad- 
justment factor;  or 

"(ii)  the  stun  of — 

"(I)  the  field  price  o)i  January  31.  1975 
(excluding  any  field  price  applicable  to  old 
crude  petroleum'  under  section  212.73  of 
title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulatioiis. 
as  in  ettect  on  January  31,  1975),  less  $3.82 
per  barrel;  plus 

"(II)  an  inflation  adjvtstment  factor; 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  such  sales  from  a 
property  (i)  located  above  the  Arctic  Circle 
or  (ii>  locaied  in  che  Cuter  Continental 
SheU'.  such  higher  price  as  tlie  President 
may,  upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  petition, 
establish  for  such  property,  by  rule,  baied 
upon  a  determination  that  such  higher  price 
is  reasonable  and  justified  by  disoarities  In 
the  kind  and  qtiallly  of  crude  oil  produced 
or  the  cost  of  production  ( including  cosU 
associated  with  enhanced  recoverv  te.-^h- 
niques)  from  sucii  property,  but  in  no  case 
may  such  price  exceed  an  average  of  $!U.OO 
per  barrel  plus  an  inflation  adjustment  fac- 
tor for  sales  from  such  properties;  and 

'■(C)  in  the  case  of  such  sales  from  a  prop- 
erty classified  by  the  President,  on  a  prop- 
erty-by-property basis,  as  a  'hleh  co«!t  prop- 
erty", such  higher  price  as  the  President  may. 
by  rule,  establish  for  such  property  ba<:ed 
upon  a  determination  Utat  such  higher 
price  is  reasonable  and  Justified  in  relation 
to  the  costs  of  production  from  such  prop- 
erty, the  geological  formations  involved,  the 
depth  of  the  well,  and  the  types  of  recovery 
techniques  Involved,  but  in  no  case  may  such 
price  exceed  an  average  of  $10.00  per  barrel, 
plus  an  inflation  adjustment  factor,  for  sales 
from  such  properties.  The  classification  of  a 
property  as  a  •high  cast  propwrty'  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  proced-ares  which  shall  be  iu- 
corpor.ifcd    in    a   rule   p!Ojnii!,-.rfrt    bv    ilie 
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President  wblcb  takes  effect    n 
«-lth    the    congressional    rcvlrw 
speclfled  in  section  761  ol  the 
ferv&tlon  and  OU  Policy  Act  of 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  such  salei 
ertjr  which  the  President,  upor 
tlfles  on  a  propeny-by-proper  ty 
"(A)  as  having  made  bona  fl  ie 
of  tertiary  recovery  techniques , 
"(B)  that  such  application  1;  tii 
niflcantly   enhance    productlo  i 
pr{^)erty; 

such   higher  price — as   the 
by  rule,  establish  for  such 
upcin  a  determination  that  suc^i 
is  reasonable  and  Justified  In 
increased  costs  associated  wit 
ery  techniques  and  taking 
tion  any  enhanced  recovery  w 
result  from  such  techniques, 
may  such  higher  price  esceei  I 
of  $10.00  per  barrel,  plus  an 
Justment  factor,  for  sales  from 
ties. 

"(d)  If  the  President  deteml 
ceiling  prime  amount  specUie  1 
tion  (c)(1)  should  be  modified 
llsh   notice  of  such 
Federal  Register  and  afford 
sons  an  opportunity  to  present 
oral  data,  views,  and  argument! 
to  such  modification.  The 
become  effective — 

( 1 )  If  the  President  transmit  i 
gress  s  proposal  to  modify 
accordance  with  section  751  ( 
ergy  Conservation  and  Oil  Pollc  ,- 
accompanied  by  his  findings  w 
the  following  matters: 

"(A)    the  need  for  the 
cation; 

"(B)  the  prices  of  imported 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil 
troleum  products,  and  other 
of  energy  which  are  in  fact 
result  from  such  modification 

"(C)  the  Impact  of  such 
domestic    production    and 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  am  1 
leum  products,  and  other  fuels 
energy; 

"(D)  the  Impact  of  such 
of  the  resulting  prices  of  crud< 
fuel  oU,  and  refined  petroleum 
other  fuels  and  forms  of  energ: ' 
costs,  employTnent  und 
real  incomes;  and  differential 
pacts  among  regions,  socio-' 
and  industrial  sectors  of  the 

"(E)   the  impact  of  such 
comnetition  in  the  petroleum 

"(P)   the  antlclnated  effects, 
to  the  consideration.';  In 
and  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  of 
ternatives  to  such  modiflcatioi 

"(2)  if  neither  House  dlsappn  r 
Houses  approve)    such  propoea  I 
ance  with  the  congressional 
urea   specified  in   section  751 

"(a)    Notwithstanding  section 
this  Act  and  section  405  of  the 
■An  Act  to  amend  section  28  ol 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  to 
Alaska  oil  pipeline,  and  for 
approved    November    16.    1973 
93-153),  the  celling  price  for 
of  domestic  crude  oil  shall  be 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
ing  price  may  9e  modified 
section  (d).". 

(b)  Section  6(a)  of  the 
leum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  is 
adding   at   the  end   thereof  trie 

"(3)    A  violation  of  section    J( 
Act  shall  be  treated  as  if  It  weit 
of  tb«  regulation  promulgated 
4(a)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  bj 
shall  take  effect  on  the  flirst  da:  ■ 
fuU  month  following  the  date 
of  this  Act. 
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Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of 
title  HI  accordingly. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading > . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  I  be  permitted  to  explain  the 
contents  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcntlemnn  from  We.";! 
Virginia? 

'fliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  mj- 
amendment  modifies  the  terms  of  the 
pricing  provisions  which  were  originally 
reported  b.v  the  Committee  and  which 
the  House  voted  to  strike  last  week.  I 
seek  to  find  a  compromise  which  a  ma- 
jority of  members  can  support. 

Like  the  Committee  bill,  mj-  amend- 
ment would  roll  back  luu-egulated  do- 
mestic prices  under  a  formula  which 
yields  a  price  of  approximately  $7.50. 
However,  my  amendment  would  i^ermit 
the  President  to  set  higher  prices  for 
certiiin  classifications  of  domestic  pro- 
duction so  long  as  the  average  price  did 
not  exceed  $10  per  barrel.  Let  me  empha- 
size tliat  my  amendment  increases  the 
$8.50  ceiling  which  the  Committee  had 
originally  propo.sed  to  $10 — a  17 ^2  per- 
cent increase.  ; 

On  the  other  hand,  my  amendment 
would  hold  the  old  oil  price  at  $5.25  per 
ban-el.  But  the  President  could  increase 
this  price  if  he  believes  higher  prices  are 
justified  and  the  Congress,  upon  review, 
does  not  disapprove  the  proposed  in- 
crease. For  example,  because  of  increased 
drilling  costs  the  President  may  propose 
to  increase  the  $5.25  price  to  $6  or  some 
otlier  flgm-e  which  may  be  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

Now  we  have  had  a  gieat  deal  of  de- 
bate concerning  the  need  to  increase  do- 
mestic production.  I  agree  that  we  should 
maximize  incentives  in  this  area.  But  we 
have  the  responsibility,  at  the  same  time, 
to  protect  our  economy  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  unnecessarj-  and  unrea- 
sonable price  increases.  Let  me  recall  for 
you  that  Secretary  Simon  in  January  of 
1074  told  this  Confess  in  testimony  tliat 
a  pince  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  per 
ban-el  would  be  more  than  adequate. 
Prior  studies  by  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  and  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  completed  in  197J 
and  updated  in  1973  indicated  that  prices 
in  the  range  of  $4.10  and  $8.40  would  be 
all  that  is  needed  for  this  nation  to  at- 
tain self-suflBciency  by  1980.  Onlj-  in  the 
last  6  months  when  the  OPEC  cartel  in- 
creased prices  in  the  world  market  above 
$12  did  we  start  to  hear  discussion  of  the 
need  for  prices  In  this  range  to  develop 
this  Nation's  oil  resources.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  are  letting  the  OPEC  nations 
.•stampede  us  into  adopting  a  pricing  po- 
licy which  has  lost  touch  with  reality. 

My  amendment  would  restore  reason 
by  imposing  a  price  discipline  on  our  do- 
mestic market.  The  President's  program, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  would  call  for  price 
levels  which  would  deeply  wound  our 
economy.  I  say  we  must  stand  up  for  tlie 
people  of  this  land  and  say  no  to  the 
OPEC  nations  and  no  to  the  policies  ad- 
vocated by  the  President.  It  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  that  we  balance 


the  interests  of  producers  with  those  of 
consumers.  The  market  mechanism  Is 
clearly  not  able  to  do  this  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  OPEC  cartel.  With  8^2 
million  people  out  of  work  our  respon- 
sibility is  clear— we  must  intercede  and 
protect  the  economy  from  another  infla- 
tionary spiral  which  would  make  eco- 
nomic recovery  impossible  and  whicli 
would  even  more  severely  impact  on  the 
poor  and  low-income  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  time  to  say  no  to  policies  which 
call  for  enei-gy  production  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Staggers  amendment,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  essentially  freezes  the  price  of 
what  is  now  identified  as  old  oil  at  $5.25, 
as  it  is  frozen  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  extend  that  in- 
definitely into  time,  we  can  count  on  the 
loss  of  old  oil  in  increasing  amounts  as 
time  goes  on. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rees>  and  I  were  discussing  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  California  owns  some  oil 
wells  in  his  district  and  has  been  con- 
templating how  long  it  can  continue  to 
operate  those  wells  in  the  interest  of  tlie 
citizens  of  Califoi-nia — who  are,  actually, 
in  that  case,  the  stockholders — because 
of  the  $5.25  ceiling  on  that  oil.  That  is  not 
Exxon  talking  about  Park  Avenue  stock- 
holders. That  is  the  State  of  California 
talking  about  the  citizens  of  California 
who  must  put  up  the  money  to  run  that 
well  at  a  loss  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  get  oil  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  merit  in  set- 
ting up  a  situation  that  actually  results 
in  the  closing  of  existing  wells  from 
which  old  oil  is  produced. 

Secondary  and  tertiary  recovery,  and 
the  water  flood  method,  specifically,  costs 
varying  amounts  at  varying  wells  that 
are  identified  as  old  oil  wells. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  have  in  Ohio— not 
in  my  district,  but  in  the  State — one  of 
the  companies  that  is  very  big  In  this 
business  of  secondarj-  recovery,  and  the 
costs  of  secondary  recovery  varj-  by 
several  dollars.  The  fact  Is  tliat  no  one 
will  use  secondary  recovery  on  a  well 
where  it  raises  the  cost  of  oil  to  $5.25  or 
above,  or  even  close  to  $5.25,  considering 
the  necessity  of  recouping  other  invest- 
ment costs. 

So  the  fact  is  tliat  tliis  permanent 
freezing  of  the  $5.25  level,  if  I  luider- 
stand  this  amendment — and  I  have  only 
had  a  chance  to  read  it  quicklj'  because 
it  was  only  in  the  Record  this  morning- 
would  be  a  disaster  in  tlie  oil  business 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  Perhaps  I  am 
in  eiTor  about  what  this  amendment 
does. 

Will  the  gentleman  reassure  me  or  tell 
me  if  I  am  in  en-or?  Perhaps  It  is  not  as 
bad  as  I  think  It  is. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  in  error. 

The  FEA  formula  made  by  regulation 
presently  provides  for  a  price  above  $5.25, 
either  generally  for  old  oil  or  for  special 
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categories  of  old  oil  as  long  as  the  result 
Is  equitable  and  is  not  either  arbitrary 
or  capricious. 

Under  this  bill  the  FEA  could  still  do 
that,  except  it  would  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto,  as  the  regulation  feature 
would  also  be  subject  to  congressional 
veto. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  tell  me  who  defines 
the  equitability? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Ultimately  the  ac- 
tion will  stand  unless  an  action  is  brought 
by  someone  in  court  and  the  agency  can- 
not withstand  the  contention  that  it 
acted  arbitrarily  or  capriciously. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  the  gentle- 
man is  assured  that  with  the  language  in 
there  we  would  not  have  the  Ralph 
Naders  and  other  consumerists  in  the 
world  bringing  action  against  the  FEA  to 
tie  up  in  court  the  pricing  question, 
which  would  probably  result  in  the  non- 
sale  of  oil  from  these  wells? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Of  course,  no  one 
can  be  assured  that  either  a  litigant  will 
not  claim  a  facetious  position  or  that  a 
court  will  not  go  mad  and  grant  it.  How- 
ever, I  think  one  may  assume  that  the 
courts  would  not  enjoin  FEA  changes  in 
regulation  upon  flimsy  grounds  and 
would  act  quickly  with  respect  to  the 
matter  in  point, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chah-man, 
Is  the  gentleman  saying  one  could  as- 
sume that  the  com-ts  would  act  quickly? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  other  words,  the 
court  would  have  to  stop  the  action  of 
FEA  in  some  way.  FEA  has  the  authority 
to  issue  a  regulation.  For  instance,  the 
FEA  issued  a  regulation  permitting  oil 
to  go  up  $1  aroimd  the  early  part  of 
1973,  as  I  recall,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
was  stopped. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Brown 
of  Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
about  one  other  provision  of  the  proposal 
that  he  has  made  and  on  which  I  liope 
I  am  in  error. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) — I  suppose  it  Is 
termed  the  Eckhardt-Staggers  amend- 
ment or  the  Staggers-Eckhardt  amend- 
ment— it  provides  for  an  averaging  of 
price  on  new  oil;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Not  precisely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  new  oil  would  carry 
the  price  that  it  had  in  the  field  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  marked  down  by  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  an  average  price  of 
$7.50. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  carries  the 
price  it  had  in  the  field  on  a  specific 
date? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  right,  but 
marked  down  commensurate  with  a  $7.50 
average. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  long  as  the 
average  price  for  all  of  that  oil  comes 
out  to  $7.50? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No,  sir;  with  respect 
to  the  $7.50  figure,  It  Is  the  price  existing 


on  January  31, 1975,  marked  do\\'n  to  the 
point  where  the  average  of  all  oil  is  $7.50. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
is  saying  that  every  oU  producer  will  get 
marked  down  by  the  same  amount.  Who 
has  the  authority  to  mark  down  tlie  oil 
of  various  producers? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
producer  is  raai-ked  down  an  equal 
amount,  so  that  there  remains  a  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  oil  of  different  grade 
and  quality.  The  gentleman  must  let  me 
complete  this  explanation,  though,  to 
make  the  whole  picture  clear. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  category  of 
costly  oil  which  comprises  4  subgrades: 
First,  North  of  the  Arctic  Circle  oil;  sec- 
ond, oil  produced  off  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf;  third,  tertiai-y  oil;  and 
fourth,  oil  as  defined  by  regulation  of 
FEA  as  costly  produced  oil  which  carries 
a  $10  average  rate.  Now.  it  is  in  that  area 
that  there  is  flexibility. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  How  does  that 
flexibility  work,  that  $10  average  rate? 
Who  does  the  averaging,  when  is  it  done, 
and  how  is  it  done? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  FEA.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  take  an  example.  Presently 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil,  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  ,  may 
be  produced  at  about  $7.55.  Presumably, 
that  oil  in  that  category  would  continue 
at  that  rate,  but  there  may  be  other  oil, 
from  the  North  Slope,  which  would  re- 
quire a  rate  considerably  higher,  perhaps 
$11.  As  much  of  that  oil  could  then  be 
permitted  to  be  produced  at  $11  as  aver- 
aged in  with  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  as  would 
make  the  average  of  Arctic  Circle  oil  no 
more  than  $10. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  the  cost  goes 
up  over  a  period  of  a  couple  of  months, 
what  happens? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  quota  had  not 
been  filled  up  to  the  average  of  $10,  does 
the  gentleman  mean? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  us  assiune 
that  the  average  has  been  maintained  at 
$10  for  all  the  oil  coming  in.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  price  rose  by,  let  us  say,  a  10- 
percent  figu^  over  a  few  months  in  the 
production  of  oil. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  After  the  production 
of  all  oil  had  reached  the  average  of  $10? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  could  not  advance 
beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Beyond  what 
point? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  had  been  set.  For  Instance. 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  at  $7.55,  say;  North 
Slope  oil  at  $11;  maybe  Pet  4  oil  at  $12, 
et  cetera:  the  total  average  would,  let  us 
say,  be  up  to  $10.  At  that  point  Prudhoe 
Bay  oil  would  have  to  stay  at  $7.55; 
North  Slope  oil  at  $11,  say;  Pet  4  oil  at, 
say,  $12,  until  the  escalator  kicks  in  on 
the  $7.50  rate.  When  $7.50  reaches  $10 
by  Its  escalator  provisions,  then  the  $10 
rate  goes  up. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Can  the  gentle- 
man explain  the  escalator  provision  to 
me  because  I  am  not  sure  I  understand 
this.  Is  this  not  a  little  bit  "Rube-Gold- 
bergish,"  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  multiple  factor  all  the  time, 
that  the  FEA  is  obliged  to  average  out 
everybody's  oil  on  almost  a  continuous 
CO  nputer  basis.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  Is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  establish  such  rates;  but  if  FEA 
had  established  them  by  regulation, 
which  it  could  have  done,  we  would  not 
be  under  the  difficulty  that  we  are  now 
put  to  with  respect  to  this  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has  ex- 
pired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bfown  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
this  amendment  seems  to  freeze  old  oil 
prices  at  S5.25  for  88  months;  Is  that 
con-ect,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  or  does  this  amendment  freeze 
old  oil  prices  indefinitely? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  did  he  say  freezing  old  oil? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  How  long  does 
this  program  last? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  This  program?  The 
bill  would  not  be  terminated  by  date.  If 
we  did  do  that,  if  we  terminated  by  date, 
we  would  create  a  disincentive  to  pro- 
duce until  the  biU  ran  out. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has 
expired. 

«By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  trying  to 
have  an  administrative  agency  run  a  con- 
tinuous average  on  the  price  of  all  of  the 
oil  that  is  produced  in  this  country  so  as 
not  to  let  that  price  go,  in  total  average, 
above  $10 — in  other  words,  if  somebody 
finds  a  new  well  that  comes  in  at  $11. 
then  the  administrative  agency  has  to  go 
back  and  figure  out  how  somebody  else 
or  everybody  else  cuts  his  price  by  so 
many  pennies  to  get  to  the  $10  average — 
would  be  equivalent  to — we  call  things 
around  here  lawyer  relief — an  IBM  re- 
lief act  because  one  has  to  have  many 
computers  operating  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  accomplish  this  enormous  task. 

I  assume  that  producers  would  never 
know,  nor  would  consumers  really  ever 
know  whether  we  were  going  to  have  the 
oil  and  what  it  would  cost. 

The  other  thing  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
hopeless  in  this  amendment  is  the  idea 
of  freezing  old  oU  at  a  price  that  would 
discourage  secondary  recovery.  ITiat  is 
where  most  of  our  oil  Is,  in  those  existing 
wells  that  are  there.  We  know  there  Is  oil 
there,  and  we  know  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  that  oil  out  if  we  have  suf- 
ficient funds  to  invest  in  the  waterfiood 
method  and  other  methods  to  get  more 
oil  from  those  old  wells  as  they  become 
exhausted.  That  is  where  we  should  be 
making  our  investment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Krueger  sunendment  and  In  favor  of  the 
Staggers  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  hear  this  point,  because 
this  Is  where  we  stand  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  called  upon  to  choose 
not  what  we  were  urged  to  do  at  an 
earlier  time  by  the  President,  that  Is, 
establish  a  single  price  of  oU,  both  inter- 
national and  national,  but  we  are  called 
on  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  attempt  to 
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control  price,  so  that  It  will  nc  t  get  out  of 
hand,  will  not  create  Inflation,  will  not 
ci-eate  situations  in  which  truckers,  rail- 
roads, airlines,  and  persons  buying  home 
heating  oil,  persons  using  residual  oil  for 
generation  of  electricity,  et  eel  era,  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  not  doubh  but  triple 
and  quadruple  the  rates  they  are  pajing 
at  the  present  time. 

We  will  either  set  price  whi  :h  is  a  dif- 
ficult proposition,  just  as  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mi .  Brown), 
has  indicated  we  will  either  d )  that  in  a 
sensitive  and  precise  way.  in  a  way  in 
which  price  is  related  to  cost,  or  else  we 
will  follow  another  route,  and  let  me  teU 
the  Members  what  the  othei-  route  is 
now. 

The  President  has  given  i  ip  on  the 
proposition  of  decontrol.  The  ;  »i-esident's 
policy  which  is  embraced  in  tl  e  Krueger 
amendment  includes  several  levels  of 
price.  It  still  retains  tlie  old  cil  price  at 
J5.25.  That  price,  or  rather  the  cost  of  old 
oil  in  the  aggregate,  then  mcves  by  an 
intricate  scale  upward  as  old  oi ;  Ls  phased 
out  on  an  arbitrary  and  extre  nely  arti- 
ficial curve.  The  cune  is  arlificial  be- 
cause the  President  does  not  1 1  ant  us  to 
feel  the  impact  immediately,  jut  wants 
us  to  feel  it  all  of  a  sudden  letween  2 
years  and  39  montlis  from  nax.  But  he 
still  contiols  the  price  of  oil.  I-  e  still  has 
the  $5.25  flgiu-e.  and  tlie  $11.50  figm-e 
moving  upward  to  $13.50. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  n  ade  sense 
to  put  into  effect  a  windfall  p  rofits  tax. 
The  genesis  of  the  windfall  profits  tax 
was  in  Dr.  Roy's  provision  in  a  bill  we 
dealt  with  2  years  ago  in  wl  ich  there 
vas  a  concept  of  a  windfall  pi  ice  which 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  p<rson  who 
would  be  gouged  by  the  excessive 
pricing. 

We  found  that  to  be  impract  cable.  We 
cannot  equitably  return  the  mo  ley  to  one 
airline  because  one  oil  company  gouged 
it  and  not  to  another  airline  be<  ause  that 
airline  bought  jet  fuel  for  the  si  ime  price, 
but  there  was  no  gouging.  Whe  i  we  real- 
ized the  impracticality  of  this  retura  of 
excess  charges  in  this  way  we  tl  en  trans- 
formed the  concept  into  what  uas  called 
the  windfall  profits  tax.  There  could  be 
no  greater  misnomer  than  "wine  iall  prof- 
its tax."  because  it  is  not  direct  ly  geared 
to  profits.  The  real  windfall  profits  are 
in  large  part  the  profits  made  by  the 
oil  companies  between  the  coat  of  $4  a 
barrel  for  old  oil  and  the  present  $5.25 
price,  which  is  now  pennitted  for  old  oU. 
None  of  the  windfall  profits  taxes  which 
have  been  proposed  touch  that  area. 

But  the  windfall  propositibn  could 
perhaps  have  been  a  useful  proposition 
when  it  was  possible  to  come  t  >  a  single 
level  of  price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  com- 
plications like,  for  instance,  tli  entitle- 
ments program.  But  when  tJie  Arabs 
raised  their  prices  so  that  ijstead  of 
dealing  with  about  $11,  as  Uia  effective 
general  oil  price,  it  went  to  a  level  of 
around  $12  or  $13,  and  we  ]are  now 
threatened  with  $16.  it  becanK  impos- 
sible, and  the  President  has  recognized 
it  to  be  impossible,  to  set  a  single  price 
covering  both  foreign  and  domestic  oil. 
So  he  has  accepted  price  contrc  I.  He  has 
accepted  multilevel  price  contro  I. 

What  has  been  offered  to  us  is  not 
really  a  windfall  profits  tax;  it  is  an  ex- 


cise tax.  It  is  an  excise  tax  on  people; 
an  excise  tax  which  must  be  absorbed  in 
part  by  airlines,  truck  companies,  shrimp 
boat  operators,  purchasers  of  home  heat- 
ing oil,  purchasers  of  gasoline,  and  many 
other  groups. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

f  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottincer.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
ute.s.  • 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then  there  is  pro- 
posed to  us— and  this  is  another  mis- 
nomer—a recycling  plan.  Has  anybody 
ever  heard  of  anjthing  in  the  wildest 
dream  of  bureaucrats  in  the  idea  that 
we — tlie  theory  is  that  we  permit  an  over- 
charge, and  then  we  can  determine  bu- 
reaucratically  how  that  money  i'^,  to  be 
recycled. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaiiinan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  a 
bureaucratic  problem,  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  leg- 
islation. I  am  reading  from  Mr.  Staggers' 
legislation.  I  am  reading  from  the  bill, 
and  it  says : 

111  the  ca.se  of  such  sales  from  pi-operty 
clas-sified  by  the  President  on  a  property-by- 
propercy  basis — 

Somebody  has  to  do  that  classification 
on  a  propeily-to-property  basis — 

As  a  'high  cost  property",  such  higher 
price  as  the  President  may,  by  rule,  estab- 
lish for  such  property  based  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  such  higher  price  Is  reason- 
able and  Justified — 

And  I  pssume  that  somebody  bureau- 
cratically  has  to  establish  that  that  is 
reasonable  and  justified  at  the  higher 
price — 

In  relation  to  the  costs  of  production  from 
snch  property — 

Taking  into  account  the  geological  for- 
mations involved,  the  depth  of  the  well, 
the  types  of  recovei-y  techniques  involved, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  that  fourth 
category,  yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  that  not  all 
determined  by  somebody  in  some  agency 
or  some  bureau?  How  do  they  do  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  I  have  an- 
swered the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Do  they  go  to 
each  property  and  look  at  It,  or  how  will 
it  be  done? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  When  any  operator 
on  a  property  petitions  for  a  higher  rate 
for  that  property  because  it  is  a  costly 
property  as,  for  instance,  wells  of  20,000 
feet,  or  other  conditions  related  to  the 
porosity  of  the  soil  or  the  viscosity  of  the 
oil — he  may  make  application  and  this 
determination  is  made  within  that  field, 
not  for  every  well.  I  think  I  have  an- 
swered the  question.  I  do  not  have  time 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thought  I  was 
very  generous  with  the  gentleman  when 
I  was  in  the  well. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  should  like  to  say 
this  concerning  the  point  I  was  making. 
Of  course,  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of 


attention  as  to  what  is  required  for  the 
cost  of  high-priced  production.  If  we  did 
not  do  that,  we  would  reduce  production 
in  the  United  States,  which  we  do  not 
want  to  do.  But  the  alternative  to  this 
is  to  arbitrarily  detennine  that  all  oil, 
not  just  the  hard-to-get  oil,  should  go  up 
to  the  price  of  $11.50  and  ultimately  to 
$13.50.  Tliat  is  the  reason  why,  if  we  pas.s 
the  Ki-ueger  amendment,  or  if  we  pass 
the  Piesident's  program,  in  1978  since  we 
would  be  paying  a  higher  rate  for  all  oil 
and  not  just  the  high-cost  oil,  the  pro- 
gram will  cast  approximately  $20  billion 
more  as  additional  cost  of  oil  alone  and. 
if  one  considers  the  additional  cost  of 
both  oil  and  coal,  approximately  $50 
billion. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Ml-.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  that  $11.50  cap  in 
the  Krueger  amendment  Is  illusory,  but 
when  he  goes  up  5  percent  a  month,  it 

T^  iU  therefore  very  quickly 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  itgoes  up  5  cents 
a  month. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Five  cents  a  month. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  After  39  months  it 
ha.s  reached  $13.50,  which  is  a  price  be- 
yond the  wildest  dreams  of  avarice  for 
oil  and  constitutes  an  increase  from  an 
average  for  domestic  oil  of  $3.90  in  1972 
to  $13.50  within  39  months  of  passage. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Also  is  it  not  true 
that  this  formula  is  ingeniously  devised 
so  there  is  no  price  rise  in  oil  until  just 
after  the  elections  and  after  that  all  of 
a  sudden  the  prices  of  oil  shoot  up? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  I  happen  to 
have  brought  chart  No.  3  from  the  Pi-es- 
ident's  own  FEA  economic  analysis 
which  illustrates  this.  Note  this  dotted 
line  which  goes  down  to  the  lowest  point 
around  the  latter  part  of  1975,  and  then 
about  election  time  It  still  Is  relatively 
low.  but  look  how  it  shoots  up  at  this 
point.  This  is  the  average  price  of  p>etro- 
leum  products  per  barrel.  At  the  end  of 
1975  this  price  level  is  relatively  low.  It 
is  aroimd  $14  a  barrel.  But  at  the  end  of 
1978  it  is  approaching  $17  a  barrel.  It  is 
a  very  ingenious  device  and  this  is  sewed 
into  the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  This  Is  a  trap  into 
which  I  certainly  hope  Members  of  the 
House  will  not  allow  themselves  to  fall 
because  it  is  deceptive.  It  seems  as  If 
the  price  has  got  both  a  cap  on  It  and  a 
veiT  low  econc«nIc  Impact.  But  note  how 
that  cap  very  quickly  disappears  and  the 
price  after  the  election  goes  up  very 
.sharply. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  is 
precisely  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  made  a  very 
forceful  and  eloquent  statement  In  behalf 
of  his  position  as  he  usually  does  and  I 
think  he  has  done  a  very  good  job  in 
pointing  out  the  demerits  of  the  Ki-ueger 
amendment,  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
very  quickly  glossed  over  the  deficiencies 
in  his  own  iirogram. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  assure  the 
gentleman  I  will  not  object,  I  will  say  It 
will  be  necessary  as  I  am  informed  that 
the  Committee  rise  in  just  a  moment  in 
order  that  the  Committee  receive  an  en- 
rolled bill  from  the  Senate.  I  will  make 
a  motion  for  that  purpose  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  object  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  back  In  Februai-y  of 
this  year  I  spoke  In  the  district  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  In  the  chair, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
ung),  to  the  oil  jobbers.  At  that  time 
all  the  oil  jobbers  were  complaining  that 
the  Skelly  people  had  the  cheapest  oil 
in  the  State,  the  reason  being  they  had 
as  I  understand  access  to  more  of  the 
controlled  oil  which  was  $5.25.  A  few 
months  later  I  got  back  to  my  district 
and  all  of  my  filling  station  operators  or 
many  of  them  at  least  said  they  could 
not  buy  oil  as  cheaply  from  the  refineries 
as  some  of  their  competitors  could  sell  it 
across  the  street. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  we 
are  in  an  Intolerable  position  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  Is  an  absolute  mess.  But  as 
I  understand  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  it  still  retains 
the  two-tier  pricing  system  of  old  oil/ 
new  oil.  How  are  we  going  to  get  our- 
selves away  from  this  mess  of  certificates 
of  entitlement? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  wish  I  knew,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's program  keeps  us  in  that  mess  too 
because  It  retains  a  certain  quantity  of 
old  oil  at  $5.25  during  this  period  and 
even  at  the  end  of  this  period  there  re- 
mains oil  priced  In  accordance  with  his 
celling  and  also  foreign  oil.  So  If  the 
Skelly  dealer  is  buying  domestic  oil  at 
say  $12  and  some  others — and  some 
other  group  is  buying  at  the  OPEC  price 
of  say  $16,  we  still  have  to  keep  in  effect 
the  entitlements  program. 

The  entitlements  program  is  not  m  the 
picture  at  all  any  more  for  the  reason  I 
stated  before.  If  we  could  come  to  a  sin- 
gle price  that  would  make  a  difference, 
but  today  we  cannot  come  to  a  single 
price,  and  that  Is  the  reason  I  am  saying 
we  had  better  come  to  the  best  prices  we 
can,  respecting  cost. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  when  I  returned 
to  this  country  after  the  Yom  Kippur 
War  we  had  debated  this  thing,  and  we 
have  debated  this  thing  off  and  on  con- 
tinuously now  for  more  than  2  years  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

We  had  not  been  able  to  reach  an 
agreement.  I  have  seen  the  legislative 
process   break   down   on   at   least   two 


occasions  because  It  Is  such  a  compli- 
cated situation.  Who  Is  going  to  come  up 
with  this  consensus  that  we  can  possibly 
get  behind  and  solve  this  problem? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  tWnk  liie  House 
should  come  up  with  it  and  I  think  the 
chairmen  of  our  committee  have  come 
up  with  an  answer.  I  resist  the  proposi- 
tion of  abject  sun-ender  to  the  President. 

As  I  said  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  it  is  like  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's 
plea  at  Appomattox,  to  let  his  men  take 
their  horses  home  for  the  spring  plowing. 

I  said  at  that  time,  that  Is  what  we 
had  better  do  if  we  surrender  through 
adoption  of  the  Krueger  amendment  be- 
cause then  we  could  not  afford  gasoline 
or  diesel  for  the  spring  planting.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for 
the  Krueger  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
in  surrendering  to  anybody.  I  believe  In 
the  Integrity  of  the  legislative  branch, 
and  our  ability  to  compromise  many  of 
our  differences  with  the  executive 
branch. 

Now,  In  January  the  President  called 
for  immediate  deregulation  of  old  oil  and 
it  would  have  come  Into  the  world  price. 
There  was  no  windfall  profits  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  sug- 
gest that  the  colloquy  continue  after  the 
Committee  has  resmned  its  sitting. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield,  after 
the  Chair  has  acted  on  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  yield  to  me  I  will  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Committee  rise  and  then  the  gentleman 
can  resume  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  REES.  Mi-.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  we  be  then  on  my 
unanimous  consent  request,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  Informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  Speaker  assumed  the  chair. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agi-eelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 


fH.R.  6799)  entitled  "An  act  to  approve 
certain  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
to  amend  certain  of  them,  and  to  make 
certain  additional  amendments  to  those 
Rules." 
Tlie  Committee  will  resume  Its  sitting. 


ENERGY    CONSERVATION   AND   OIL 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  7014)  to  In- 
crease domestic  energy  supplies  and 
availability ;  to  restrain  energy  demand ; 
to  prepare  for  energy  emergencies,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m   THE   COMMITTEE   OF  THE    WHOLE 

According  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7014)  with 
Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  there  was  pending  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
<  Mr.  Rees)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
last  left  off,  before  the  exciting  message 
from  the  Senate,  I  was  asking  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
has  not  the  President  come  around  about 
180°  in  his  oil  pricing-control  pol- 
icy, because  in  January  he  wanted  im- 
mediate deregulation  and  the  price  of 
old  oil  would  have  gone  up  to  $13.50? 

In  January  the  President  weis  not  dis- 
cussing any  kind  of  windfall  profits  tax. 

In  January  the  President  was  not  talk- 
ing about  a  39-month  gradual  phase-in 
of  old  oil  prices. 

In  January  the  President  would  not 
tolerate  in  any  way  any  cap  of  $11.50, 
$13.50,  or  $20.50,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Now  I  think  we  have  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram— a  solid  compromise. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  answer  the  question.  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident has  come  aroimd  about  355° 
and  that  puts  the  President  headed  in 
about  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
surrendering  at  all  to  the  President.  I 
think  that  the  President  has  realized  the 
wisdom  of  much  of  the  colloquy  that  has 
gone  on  during  the  last  2  weeks,  and 
he  has  come  around  very  closely  to  the 
position  that  we  in  the  House  have  been 
discussing. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  statement  that 
I  think  he  has  changed  his  position,  but 
that  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  making. 
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His  position  with  respect  to 
profits  tax  may  have  made 
when  we  were  talking  about 
a  single  price,  but  his  changii^g 
now  makes  no  sense 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  >1eld  to 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairmin 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle  m 
California  that  when  we  begar 
ation  of  this  matter  .some  4  oi 
ago,  the  OPEC  price  was  $11 .2 
the  price  which  we    felt  was 
justified  and  a   price  which 
Simon  has  repeatedly 
unrelated  to  economic  realit: 
cost  of  alternative  energy 
so  forth. 

What  happened  wa.^  thi.'.: 
ident  took  that  price,  added  $'J 
It  in  the  form  of  a  tariCf,  and 
back  and  said,  "I  am  making 
promise  by  going  back   to 
price."  which  was  in  fact  no  cdmpr 
at  all  in  view  of  the  fact  tha  ; 
the  price  we  were  talking  abot|t 
been  the  price  for  OPEC  oil 
the  last  2  years.  On  top  of 
"I  am  going  to  roll  it  back  up 
39  months." 

That  does  not  seem  to  m 
compromise  at  all. 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr. 
wish  to  comment  on  tlie  tentl^man 
marks.  I  would  say  this,  that 
we  commenced     studying  thi : 
effective  price  of  OPEC  oil,  c 
the  equity  interest  in  it.  was 
PEA  to  be  around  $11.  and 
price  of  new  oil.  The  Presideht 
calling  for  a  50-cent  greater  prfce 
with  and  a  $13.50  price  at  the 
months. 

Ml-.  KRUEGER.  Mi.   Cha 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Am  I  cor 
the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
proposition  which  he  is  espousing 
would  be  different  prices  chart  ed 
ferent  properties,  that  oil  woijld 
different  prices  which  is 
different  properties? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  wou 
within  the  $10  category. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  And  woidd 
man  indicate  roughly  how  maijy 
ducing  properties  there  are  in 
States  of  America? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  There 
number  of  them. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Am  I  correc 
that  there  are  about  100.000 
properties? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No;  that 
be  contemplated  under  this  act 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  It  is  not 
under  this  act,  but  there 
properties? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  disagree 
gentleman.  FEA  would  have 
ity  to  establish  what  is 
area  or  property  for  the  basis 
termination  and  many  properties 
be  lumped  together.  There  ar( 
many  properties  with  differ 
liotential. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Krueger  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckharot  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Ml-.  KRUEGER.  Am  I  correct  that 
this  sort  of  approach  was  attempted 
with  regard  to  natural  gas  some  20  years 
ago.  and  it  took  7  years  to  litigate  the 
first  case,  the  Phillips  case,  and  they 
finally  decided  tliat  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  on  a  property  by  property 
basis  what  should  be  the  price  of  the 
product?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  gentle- 
man is  proposing  exactly  the  sort  of 
thing  we  got  into  witli  natuial  gas, 
where  each  property  could  potentially 
have  charged  a  different  price  for  its 
oil? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  Let  me  say  pre- 
cisely what  the  situation  is.  Generally, 
the  price  of  new  oil  would  be  set  at  an 
average  of  S7.50.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  cost  of  production  in  various  prop- 
erties. This  simply  provides  that  oil  will 
be  priced  with  a  deduction  from  the 
January  31  price  of  an  amoimt  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  average  price  of  new 
oU  $7.50.  That  is  the  general  regulation. 

There  are  two  areas  in  which  an  auto- 
matic right  to  go  to  the  average  of  $10. 
based  on  different  costs  of  production 
applies.  One  is  oil  produced  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  That  is  in  several  very 
large  fields  and  formations  that  are  dis- 
tinct and  separate  with  respect  to  price. 
We  must  take  into  account  those  diff- 
erences. 

The  .'iccond  specific  area  is  with  re- 
spect to  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil. 
That  oil  is  a  clearly  define  category. 
Some  of  it  is  relatively  cheap  to  produce 
because  it  is  in  relatively  shallow  water 
on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Some  of  it  will  be 
quite  expensive  in  other  formations  well 
out  into  the  Gulf  and  perhaps  in  the  At- 
lantic and  in  the  Pacific. 

There  are  several  distinct  areas  of 
production,  with  distinct  pricing  poten- 
tials. Properties  may  be  lumped  in  order 
to  establish  areas  where  different  price.s 
would  be  applicable. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  I 
make  solely  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  how  many  Members  wish  to  speak 
and  what  would  be  the  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Staggei-s 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
end  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Staggei-s  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  45  minutes.  That 
w'ould  put  us  at  approximately  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  CARNEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lise  to  speak  in  favor 


of  the  Staggers  amendment  and  to  give 
some  reasons  for  tliat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  remained  silent 
over  the  last  week  listening  to  the  ex- 
tensive debate  on  domestic  crude  oil 
pricing  policy.  I  have  chosen  not  to  speak 
to  tlie  matter,  because  I  wanted  to  give 
the  fairest  possible  hearing  to  all  sides. 
The  issues  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing complex,  but  there  is  only  one  basic 
issue  involved.  The  President  and  his 
supporters  want  to  increase  prices  sig- 
nificantly in  order  to  curtail  energy  de- 
mand. Opponents  believe  tliat  price  re- 
straint won't  work  and  that  the  economy 
simply  cannot  stand  another  inflation- 
ar>'  surge  with  itji  harsh  and  debilitating 
effect  on  the  poor  and  low-income  sectors 
of  our  society. 

The  President  has  now  submitted  yet 
another  plan — billed  as  a  compromise 
proposal.  But  this  plan,  like  the  others 
which  ha\e  preceded  it.  continues  to  re- 
ly on  substantial  price  increases  as  the 
singular  means  of  conserving  energy  sup- 
phes.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Pres- 
ident's latest  plan  must  also  be  rejected. 

Have  we  forgotten  tliat  our  economy 
is  still  fighting  off  the  effects  of  a  deep 
recession?  Can  we  ignore  tlie  harsh  real- 
ity that  9.2  percent  of  our  labor  force 
is  unemployed?  Gentlemen,  8>i  million 
people  are  out  of  work.  How  are  they  to 
pay  the  price  envisioned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program? 

Output  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975  is 
at  least  $230  billion  below  its  potential 
level.  How  is  the  industrial  base  of  our 
economy  expected  to  absorb  price  in- 
creases of  the  magnitude  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  permit?  It  seems  that  the 
debate  of  this  last  week  has  lost  touch 
with  the  economic  reahties  tliat  confront 
us.  Those  who  jom  with  the  President 
are  asking  this  Nation  to  bear  a  burden 
which  it  cannot  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  assume.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  inflict  this  potentially  mortal 
wound  on  our  economy  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  President  assures  us  tliat  he  will 
"work  actively  in  seeking  to  solve  tran- 
sitional consumer  problems."  Tliere  has 
been  talk  of  rebating  to  injured  con- 
sumers some  of  the  contemplated  wind- 
fall profits  which  will  result  from  the 
price  increases  set  forth  in  tlie  Presi- 
dent's latest  plan.  I  can  only  say — in  ex- 
asperation— that  it  seems  absurd  for  us 
to  be  discussing  ways  of  bandaging  up 
our  self-inflicted  wounds  when  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  from  inflicting  these 
wounds  in  the  first  place. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  the  President 
realized  that  the  American  people  are 
not  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  standard 
of  living  and  their  jobs  just  so  that  we 
can  achieve  a  shortrun  cut  in  energj'  con- 
sumption. In  the  longer  run.  I  believe 
that  direct  restraints  on  consumption 
through  balanced  conservation  programs 
are  far  more  effective  and  more  sensible. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  should 
remember  that  a  high  level  of  produc- 
tion in  the  industrial  base  of  our  econ- 
omy- is  needed  to  restore  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  and  return  the  jobless  to 
work.  People  must  have  jobs  if  they  are 
to  purchase  more  fuel-efificient  care. 

Ironically,  the  President  Is  committed 
to  a  program  to  develop  more  fuel-effi- 
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cient  automobiles  and  home  appliances, 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  advocates  a 
pricing  policy  which  would  take  away 
from  consumers  the  means  to  purchase 
them. 

The  administration  contends  that 
higher  prices  are  needed  to  expand  pro- 
duction. We  have  heard  debate,  at  great 
length,  on  the  need  to  explore  new  off- 
.shore  oil  and  remote  sources  of  oil  at 
high  cost.  But  the  President's  program 
proposes  to  increase  prices  only  for  "old 
oil" — that  is,  wells  which  were  already 
producing  in  1972.  These  fields  were  de- 
veloped when  the  price  was  only  $3  per 
barrel.  The  cuiTent  price  of  $5.25  for 
such  production  is  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  producers  at  the  time  invest- 
ments were  made.  The  $13.45  price  that 
the  Pi'esident  would  allow  Ls  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams.  But  what  of  the  new 
producing  areas  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  Alaska?  Here  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  calling  for  increased  prices. 
Quite  the  contrary,  he  would  decrease 
the  price  to  $11.50 — admitting  that  the 
$11.50  price  is  all  that  is  necessai-y  to 
maximize  production  incentives  for  new 
oil  development. 

I  contend  that  today's  oil  prices  are 
more  than  adequate  to  maximize  our  do- 
mestic production  potential.  No  producer 
has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  Is 
having  trouble  raising  capital  for  ex- 
ploration. No  producer  can  seriously  con- 
tend that  today's  profit  levels  are  in- 
adequate. We  should  not  agree  to  a  pro- 
gi'am  which  proposes  to  generate  the  en- 
tire capital  needs  of  this  industry  by 
transfei'ring  billions  of  dollars  from  con- 
sumers directly  to  oil  producers. 

In  the  end,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
question  before  the  House  has  been  made 
more  complex  than  it  really  is.  The 
President's  progiam  must  stand  or  fall 
on  whether  v.e  should  pennit  old  oil, 
which  was  developed  at  a  price  of  $3  a 
baiTel,  to  sell  for  $13.45  a  barrel — a  450 
percent  increase.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  such  an  admitted  windfall  is  not 
fair,  not  a  proper  conservation  measiue, 
and  not  a  useful  or  intelligent  way  to  In- 
crease oil  production.  It  is  nothing  more 
tlian  a  form  of  tribute  to  be  exacted  from 
the  American  consumer. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
President's  program  and  to  continue  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  reasonable  and  truly 
equitable  oil  pricing  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Carwey)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Moffett  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carney  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney)  , 
lor  his  remarks.  I  cannot  think  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  is  more  concerned 
with  working  people  and  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  plan  on  working  people  and  the 
average  family  than  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

I  Uiink  the  gentleman  may  know  this. 


but  It  should  be  pointed  out:  that  imder 
the  estimates  of  the  July  25  Ford  plan.  It 
will  cost  every  American  family  of  4  $232 
more  in  1976  and  $424  more  In  1977  than 
would  H.R.  7014  with  the  Staggei-s  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  is  another  reason 
why  we  .should  not  accept  the  President's 
plan. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr. 
Carney)  for  his  excellent  statenient.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
irom  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers'. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT)  has  left  the  impression  that  the 
.substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  "Virginia  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  administer. 

I  do  not  understand  how  he  arrives  at 
that  conclusion,  but  perhaps  I  may  have 
misunderstood  him  becau.se,  as  I  see  it, 
this  plan  that  is  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  could  end  up 
not  in  a  two-tier  system,  but  could  actu- 
ally result  in  dozens  of  tiers  of  prices. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRO"5rHILL.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  not  for  a  moment  say  that 
any  of  the  proposals  are  relatively  easy 
to  administer.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
says  that  the  proposal  to  regulate  prices 
alone  is  far  easier  to  administer  than 
one  which  also  purports  to  do  what  is 
called  recycling. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Would  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question:  The  substitute  that 
is  offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from  West 
Vii'ginia  has  an  88-month  period  in  here, 
but  that  does  not  end  the  controls  over 
prices  or  the  controls  over  crude  oil 
prices;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  The  escalator 
kicks  in  at  the  $10  level. 

Ml-.  BRO"5fHILL.  Therefore,  under  the 
Staggers  substitute  we  are  talking  about 
continued  administrative  control  over 
this  industi-y  for  88  months  and  more.  If 
It  should  pass;  is  that  con-ect? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fm-ther,  the  problem  is  this. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  is  conoct,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  generally 
correct,  but  let  me  say  this,  that  neither 
tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Eck- 
HARDTt,  nor  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  iMr.  Staggers  >,  and  I  assume 
not  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
"Mr.  BROYHILL)  wants  price  controls  a 
day  after  we  have  an  actual  market  price 
for  oil,  but  as  long  as  we  have  a  cartel 
price,  we  have  to  continue  some  method 
of  preventing  that  from  dictating  prices 
of  oil  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Let  me  point  o.il  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram would  do  that.  The  program  thai  is 


advocated  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Krueger)  would  also  do  that,  be- 
cause it  does  include  a  cap. 

I  would  maintain  tliat  the  program 
that  has  been  put  foi"ward  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  <  Mr.  Staggers  • 
would  be  an  administrative  nightmare, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  inflation 
adjastment  factor,  which  was  discassed. 
I  think,  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT>,  because  the  President  could,  on 
a  property-by-property  basis,  increase 
these  prices  for  oil.  However,  he  would 
have  to  make  a  determination  that  it 
was  reasonable  and  justified  in  relation 
to  the  cost  of  produrtion.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mi-.  Eckhardti 
know.s — he  is  a  veiy  leai-ned  law>'er — 
each  one  of  these  would  be  considered  as 
agency  action  which  could  be  subject  to 
endless  litigation  in  the  courts  and  would 
tie  up  the  administration  of  this  pi-o- 
grani,  just  tie  it  in  a  knot. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  il.c- 
gentltman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  ihe 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding.  Let  me  tLll 
the  Members  the  problem  which  we  have 
in  CaUfoniia. 

The  largest  oil  lield  in  the  lower  48 
is  owned  by  the  State  of  California  and 
administered  by  tlie  city  of  Long  Beach. 
This  is  by  the  government.  It  is  not  be  a 
private  company. 

In  field  No.  2  the  price  of  drilling  the 
oil — this  is  not  the  amortization  of  drill- 
ing the  well  or  anything  else — is  S4.75 
a  barrel.  We  are  thinking  of  closing  that 
field  down  because  we  only  get  about  $5 
a  barrel.  Because  of  the  oil-grading  dif- 
ferential, one  really  cannot  figure  on 
drilling  an  old  field  liks  this  or  what  th' 
infiationary  costs  are  because  tliis  is  a 
field  that  is  going  down  in  yield  eveiy 
day  it  is  drilled.  Therefore,  the  costs  go 
up  faster  than  the  cost  of  infiation. 

With  respect  to  tlie  caps,  the  caps  en- 
visioned by  the  Staggers  substitute,  I 
think,  would  be  disastrous.  These  are 
relatively  small  fields.  There  is  a  group 
of  eight  fields  in  tiii;:  entire  gioup.  Ali 
of  this  is  old  oil. 

Whatever  determination  one  conies  up 
with,  the  effects  of  inflation  and  costs 
are  tied  in  along  with  the  engineeriiik 
and  drilling  of  ihe  oil.  I  think  this  would 
cost  the  State  of  California  and  the  pri- 
vate operators  far  too  much.  We  do  not 
want  it,  and  then  the  field  goes  by  the 
board. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  stated  \  ery  clearly  why  the  Stati- 
gers  proiDosal  would  end  up  as  an  eco- 
nomic disaster,  and  it  would  end  up  in 
shortaKes  for  all,  and  increased  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  would  just 
be  an  administrative  monstrosity  to  try 
to  maintain  a  floating  average  each  time 
a  new  well  comes  in  to  get  up  and  figure 
tlie  price  of  the  old  oil,  and  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  the  same  kind  of  thing 
that  would  create  a  bmeaucracy  that 
would  continue  to  develop  at  a  faster 
rate  than  FEA,  which  is  the  fastest- 
gro'.ving  bureauciMcy  that  we  now  have. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  <|f  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  ChalrmanJ  I  rise  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Challman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
rather  not  at  the  moment.  I  \ro\ild  pre- 
fer to  proceed,  and  then  I  wU  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  fror  i  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
again  look  at  the  cost.  I  thlnh  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  we  ( io  so  after 
the  testimony  of  the  Chalrmjan  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  before  \  commit- 
tee of  the  other  body  on  yestei  day,  when 
he  indicated  that  he  was  reco:  nmendlng 
in  effect  that  we  have  wage  and  price 
controls.  A  rather  unique  recummenda- 
tion  from  Dr.  Bums,  I  would  say,  be- 
cause he  views  the  problems  o '  this  Na- 
tion as  very  serious  and  envklons  some 
significant  additional  inflationary  fac- 
tors In  our  Nation. 

The  proposal  we  have  befor<  us  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Viignla  (Mr. 
Staggers^  represents  a  very  nigniflcant 
step  toward  the  President's  proposal  to 
affect  a  compromise  that  is  fair  and 
equitable,  and  yet  does  not  constitute  a 
ripoff  of  the  American  consun  er. 

Regrettably,  I  regard  the  Krueger,  or 
the  administration's  proposal,  as  affect- 
ing that  kind  of  ripoff  of  the  c  onsumers. 

Let  me  state  some  costs  foi  domestic 
crude  oil.  In  September  of  1976  the 
Krueger  plan  would  cost  $26.2  billion  at 
$12.10  a  barrel  for  "new"  oil.  That  would 
be  computed  under  the  foniula  con- 
tained in  the  Kli-ueger  amendm  ;nt.  While 
the  Staggers  proposal  would  ;ost  $19.8 
billion,  or  a  difference  of  $6.4  billion. 

In  September  of  1977,  Krueger  would 
rise  to  $30.8  billion  at  $12.70  i  er  barrel, 
while  Staggers  would  go  to  $2  1.3  billion, 
a  difference  of  $10.5  billion. 

In  September  of  1978  Kruejer  would 
go  to  $36.1  billion  at  $13.30  a  I  arrel,  and 
Staggers  at  $20.9  billion,  a  dilference  of 
$15.2  bUlion. 

In  September  of  1979  we  wou  d  be  mov- 
ing to  the  point  where  there  w  )uld  be  no 
longer  any  cap  on  domestic  oil.  On  an  as- 
sumption that  we  would  then  r  ;ach  a  $16 
price,  the  Krueger  cost  would  1  >e  $50  bil- 
lion and  the  Staggers  cost,  $2:  :.8  billion, 
or  a  difference  of  $27.2  billion 

By  September  of  1980,  con  Inulng  at 
the  $16-a-barrel  price,  v.e  w  )uld  have 
$50.2  billion  for  Krueger  and  $:  4.5  billion 
for  Staggers,  a  difference  of  $2  i.7  billion. 
I  submit  that  that  kind  of  addl  ional  cost 
is  going  to  have  a  very  serlo  zs  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  this  couitrj'.  It  is 
going  to  raise  significantly  the  i  :ost  of  the 
budget  of  every  person  in  ths  Nation. 
Make  no  mistake,  it  is  not  on!  r  going  to 
bear  upon  working  men  and  nomen;  It 
is  going  to  bear  very  heavily  \  pon  mid- 
dle-income and  upper-midd  le-income 
people. 

What  we  saw  last  winter,  whi  n  persons 
in  this  very  metropolitan  area  i  rere  faced 
with  energy  bills  that  were  sig  nificantly 
higher  than  their  mortgage  )ayments. 
Under  the  Krueger  proposal  this  situa- 
tion will  be  compo'Lmded,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  a  high  default  rate  ii  i  the  pay- 
ment on  mortgages  and  other  c  bligations 
because  of  the  necessity  of  ha  \ing  heat 


and  light  Is  going  to  be  very,  very  signifi- 
cant. Remember,  this  Is  an  Inflation  ttiat 
comes  along  with  an  Inflation  that  al- 
ready has  caused  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  say  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  "I  think  you 
should  impose  price  and  wage  controls  at 
this  time." 

I  think  It  Is  very  important  that  we 
recognize  this  factor  and  that  we  take 
cognizance  of  the  responsibility  we  have. 
If  the  Members  were  asked  to  vote  di- 
rectly for  the  imposition  of  an  excise  levy 
having  the  precise  same  effect  as  the  pro- 
posal here,  as  the  Krueger  Amendment,  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  a  handful  of 
votes  In  this  committee  for  that  proposal 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  California,  as 
usual,  has  put  the  point  extremely  welL 
The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  the  ex- 
treme burden  on  the  economy  by  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  various  products.  I  know 
that  In  my  own  area  shrimp  boat  opera- 
tors in  approximately  the  period  of  a 
year  have  had  their  dlesel  fuel  costs  In- 
creased by  300  percent.  If  this  should  go 
Into  effect,  one  might  expect  that  cost 
to  quadruple  or  multiply  perhaps  by  five 
or  six  times.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would 
tell  them  If  I  voted  for  this  amendment 
about  their  costs  again  doubling.  I  would 
explain  to  them,  "Look,  I  recycled  the 
money.  You  are  not  getting  it,  and  you 
are  still  paying  more  for  your  diesel  fuel; 
but  what  I  did  was  voted  to  distribute  it 
in  the  ghetto  or  the  cities." 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  really  do  not  know 
w  hat  we  are  voting  for  because  all  we  are 
requiiing  is  a  sliowing  that  a  tax  be  in 
place.  We  do  not  spell  out  the  kind  of 
tax.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  general 
understanding  here  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  tax  that  would  be  imposed.  If  the 
situation  as  it  is  continues  or  the  Krueger 
proposal  is  adopted,  we  are  going  to  have 
very  major  increases. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  I  tliank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  rise  only  to  ask,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  also  is  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  where  Arthur  Bums  testified 
yesterday,  I  think,  to  ask  the  gentleman 
to  clarify  his  statement  that  Dr.  Bums 
recommended  wage  and  price  controls.  I 
did  not  understand  that  recommenda- 
tion, and  apparently  neither  did  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  nor  the  New  York  Times 
which  I  read  this  morning  with  refer- 
ence to  his  appearance  there.  Is  there 
another  committee  that  he  spoke  before? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  It 
was  in  a  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  ■was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  questions  were  put  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  without  any  equivocation  at  aui 
Arthur  Burns'  response  was  that  he  felt 
that  we  should  have  moderate  wage  and 
price  controls  In  place,  and  that  was  re- 
peated over  CBS  News  as  I  listened  to  it 
with  my  own  two  ears  last  evening  and 
saw  portrayed  upon  the  TV  screen  the 
face  of  Dr.  Bums,  whom  I  know  fairly 
well,  and  I  can  assure  the  Members  that 
I  do  not  think  that  it  was  a  doctored 
film. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  , 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der If  the  figures  which  the  gentleman 
gave  there,  and  of  course  figures  circulate 
rather  freely  particularly  with  the 
amendments  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward today,  but  I  wonder  if  the  figures 
include  not  only  the  additional  rise  in 
price  to  the  consumer  which  under  my 
amendment  would  be  6  cents  a  gallon  to 
the  consumer  by  1978  but  also  would  take 
into  consideration  the  rebate  to  the  con- 
sumer under  my  proposal. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look  aromid  the 
Chamber  I  see  scores  of  eager  faces 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  be  per- 
suaded, so  I  wUl  be  short. 

I  think  it  is  Important  first,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  clarify  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Record  the  discussion  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  had  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John 
L.  Burton)  earlier  in  this  debate  about 
the  so-called  compromise  that  was 
reached  last  weekend  or  the  weekend 
before.  As  far  as  I  know — as  an  indi\id- 
ual  Involved  in  all  these  discussions — 
no  compromise  was  reached  because  no 
agreement  was  reached,  and  because 
there  was  nobody  in  attendance  at  those 
meetings  who  was  authorized  to  speak 
for  Membei-s  of  the  House,  at  least  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  purpose  of  those  meetings  was 
simply  to  see  if  we  could  outline  areas 
of  consensus  and  nonconsensus,  and  al- 
though we  made  some  progress  on  that 
front  I  do  not  tliink  we  made  enough 
progress. 

I  am  here  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  rise  in  hesitant  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  my  chairman,  Mr.  Har- 
LiY  Staggers.  I  have  as  I  think  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  know,  been 
in  the  middle  on  this  issue.  I  previously 
opposed  both  the  Krueger  amendment 
and  the  Eckhardt  amendment  I  now 
find  myself  in  a  position  of  feeling  vre 
are  getting  right  down  to  the  wire  and 
that  it  is  important  to  outline,  at  least 
for  my  own  thinking,  where  I  am  on 
these  two  amendments. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  today 
has  two  major  problems. 

First  of  all  it  escalates  the  price  of 
new  oil  beyond  the  level  of  $11.50;  be- 
yond this  level  I  do  not  believe  there 
V.  a.s  any  justification  offered  to  our  com- 
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mittee  for  a  price  on  new  oil  beyond 
$11.50.  We  have  talked  about  an  $11.50 
cap.  We  do  not  really  have  that.  We  have 
an  $11.50  cap  which  escalates  to  $13.50 
over  39  or  40  months  time. 

Second,  on  the  Kmeger  amendment, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  we  can  vote  on 
the  Krueger  amendment  without  having 
the  assui'ance  and  without  knowing  ex- 
actly what  the  windfall  profits  tax  will 
be.  For  7  montlis  now  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee  have  asked 
the  administration  for  their  specific  rec- 
ommendation on  what  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  would  be.  We  have  asked  for  that 
over  and  over  again  and  it  lias  not  been 
forthcoming. 

Those  are  two  major  i.ssues  related  to 
the  Ki-ueger  amendment  which  caused 
me  to  be  unable  to  support  it. 

While  also  there  are  some  weaknesses 
in  the  Staggers  amendment,  such  as  the 
$7.50  ceiling  for  most  new  oil  and  the 
regulation  property  by  property  with  a 
potential  for  administrative  nightmares, 
I  believe  most  of  these  issues  can  be 
woriced  out  in  conference  and  we  can 
resolve  tho.se  and  get  to  the  kind  of 
agreement  we  need,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Staggers 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  re- 
mai'ks  today  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  energy  progi'am 
regardless  of  the  appearance  it  may  as- 
sume— whether  it  be  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  7014  or  an  administration  scheme 
to  remove  all  controls  from  domestic  oil. 
We  have  heard  much  talk  about  the 
need  for  compromise  on  the  issue  of  oil 
pricing.  The  President  has  lambasted  tlie 
Congress  for  its  unwillingness  to  deal 
with  this  issue  on  his  terms.  Yet  he  has 
consistently  insulted  the  Congi-ess  with 
his  exhortations  for  a  "compromise"  by 
handing  us  nothing  but  variations  on  a 
theme.  And  the  theme  is  identical  to  that 
espoused  by  the  oil  companies:  mythical 
conservation  and  very  marginal  produc- 
tion increases  thi'ough  higher  prices. 

It  is  a  deceptively  simple  theme,  touted 
by  the  oil  companies  as  a  panacea.  De- 
control will  raise  prices  and  therefore  de- 
crease consumption,  we  are  told.  No  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  fact  tliat  in 
many  areas,  New  England  for  example, 
demand  for  certain  critical  energy  prod- 
ucts is  inelastic.  Higher  prices  in  these 
areas  will  not  result  in  significant  con- 
servation. At  best,  a  negligible  reduction 
in  energy  use  can  be  achieved  at  a  cost 
of  human  suffering  among  the  poor  that 
IS  simply  intolerable. 

It  is  simple  to  say  that  higher  prices 
will  increase  production.  Yet,  when  one 
looks  at  the  figures  on  the  cost  per  barrel 
of  this  increased  production,  it  becomes 
evident  that  things  are  not  so  simple. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  estimated 
that  the  price  of  a  marginal  barrel  of  oil 
could  be  as  high  as  $125.  A  number  of 


disconcerting  allegations  regarding  the 
supply  and  availability  of  drilling  equip- 
ment must  be  looked  into  immediately.  If 
the  equipment  is  not  available  because, 
for  example,  companies  have  been  ex- 
porting equipment  needed  in  this  coun- 
try, tlien  there  is  no  way  that  higher 
prices  can  brnig  in  more  production. 
Higher  prices  will  only  mean  higher  prof- 
its for  oil  companies. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  it  is 
.simple  to  say  that  we  will  take  these  prof- 
its away  from  the  oil  companies  through 
a  windfall  profits  tax.  But  the  President 
lias  not  included  a  prescription  for  such 
a  tax  in  Ills  proposal,  and  probably  for 
good  rea.son.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  enact  a  windfall  tax 
that  will  achieve  its  said  piupase.  Tlie 
reasons  for  tliis  are  several : 

First.  Oil  companies  are  already  get- 
ting substantial  tax  breaks  on  invest- 
ments because  71  percent  of  investments 
are  expendable  and  written  off  against 
income  in  the  year  made,  sub.stantially 
increasing  retained  earnings.  In  other 
words,  crude  producers  are  already  re- 
cei\ing  windfall  profits  plowback  protec- 
tion via  the  tax  mechanism. 

Second.  It  is  very  unclear  just  where 
tlie  plowed  back  moneys  will  be  directed. 
Many  oil  producing  firms  have  substan- 
tial drilling  and  exploration  organiza- 
tions under  their  own  corporate  frame- 
works, or  have  financial  ties  with  such 
firms  not  mider  the  same  corjwrate 
structure.  There  can  be  no  mechanism  to 
prevent  the  oil  producer  from  paying  ex- 
cess fees  to  such  an  organization,  there- 
by effectively  siphoning  off  the  excess 
profits  untaxed. 

Third,  similarly,  there  is  expected  to 
be  a  long  tenn  offshore  drilling  rig 
shortage  as  well  as  a  near  tenn — 2  to  3 
years — shortage  of  all  manner  of  drilling 
equipment.  Greatly  accelerated  levels  of 
exploration  and  development  will  simply 
run  up  the  prices  of  these  limited  sup- 
plies, causing  their  owners  to  earn  signif- 
icant economic  rents.  And  of  course,  these 
rent  earners  can  be  the  oil  producers 
themselves. 

Fom"th.  From  a  macroecouomic  view, 
tacit  decontrol,  even  with  beneficial  tax 
effects,  will  still  raise  prices  for  con- 
sumers and  industry  alike,  thereby  hav- 
ing a  negative  impact  on  emplojinent  and 
the  economy. 

Fifth.  Finally,  a  phased  out  windfall 
profits  tax  and  plowback  arrangement 
would  tend  to  encourage  the  postpone- 
ment of  production,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  tills  legislation.  Pi'oducers, 
knowing  that  oil  lifted  in  later  years  will 
result  in  greater  net  revenue  than  cur- 
rent output,  will  hold  cmu'ent  production 
ill  as  much  as  possible. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  In  good 
conscience  support  the  administration's 
efforts  at  "compi-omise."  When  the 
executive  branch  stops  dealing  in  sim- 
plistic oil  company  rhetoric  and  begins  to 
give  due  consideration  to  the  complexities 
of  the  situation,  a  true  compromise  will 
be  attainable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  tlie 
Staggers  substitute  and  I  Include  tlie 
Library  of  Congress  analysis  of  the  In- 
adequacies associated  with  windfall 
profits  taxes  In  the  Record  following 
the.se  remark.s: 


Ths  Librabt  of  Concbess, 
congressionai,  research  6ervicf, 

Washington,  D.O.,  July  29, 1973. 
Re   Some   PitfaUs  Surrounding  a   Windfall 

Profits  Tax. 
To:  Hon.  Anthony  Moffett. 
From:  Economics  Division. 

This  memo  is  in  response  to  your  request 
for  a  background  explanation  of  the  vicisel- 
tudes  surrounding  the  windfall  profits  con- 
cept. 

A  windfall  profits  tax  wiih  a  plowback  pro- 
vision is  being  advanced  as  a  ciire-all  for  the 
problem  of  recycling  revenues  accrvied  by 
oil  producers  as  a  resiUt  of  decontrol.  Tliis 
Is  much  less  simple  a  project  than  it  appears 
to  be  at  lir.st  glance.  Some  Important  prob- 
lems are: 

a.  Defining  e.xacily  what  investment  is  as- 
sociated vith  the  vrindfall  can  be  a  sonrce 
of  problems.  Oil  producers  cmTently  have 
ongoing  investment  programs  which  are 
larger  than  the  maximum  windfall  wliich 
would  result  from  decontrol.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  segrej^aie  investment  that  woxild  be 
undertaken  regardless  of  decontrol  from  that 
aR.«oclated  with  dd'onirol  revenues.  The  pos- 
siblUry  that  oil  producers'  currently  sched- 
tiled  and  ongoing  investment  may  be  ade- 
quate to  hedge  against  all  windfall  profiis 
taxes  must  be  considered.  If  it  is:  then  the 
windfalls  plowback  proposal  does  nothing 
that  is  not  already  .scheduled  to  happen. 

b.  Under  a  windfall 'plowback  system,  pro- 
ducers have  several  choices  on  stnicturlnj^ 
their  levels  of  investment  dollars  and  Income. 
First,  they  can  take  windfalls  normally  and 
make  inve.stments  nece.s.sary  to  avoid  ta.\a- 
tlon.  This  course  of  action  would  be  con- 
.sisteut  with  the  intent  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posal which  encourages  investment.  But 
there  is  a  second  alternative  opeti  to  pro- 
ducers who  don't  want  to  make  the  requisite 
investments.  This  is  to  defer  production  (to 
the  extent  physically  possible)  and  hence 
windfall  income.  Here  a  loss  in  actual  and.  or 
potential  production  Is  realized  at  least  for 
the  near  term  as  a  producer  shelters  himself 
from  windfall  taxes  by  deferring  production 
to  future  years  when  his  investment  level  is 
sufficient  to  shelter  all  income  from  windfall 
taxes  or  when  the  tax  has  expired  or  phased 
down. 

c.  The  ctu-rent  structure  of  hivestmeni  in 
oil  production  Is  frequently  overlooked.  Un- 
like Investments  for  other  industries,  some 
710  of  exploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures are  written  off  during  the  year 
made.  Tremendous  tax  benefits  result  as 
normal  income  Inflow  is  tax  sheltered.  A  sim- 
ple calculation  will  serve  as  an  example: 

Assume  that  in  year  X,  a  producer  has 
82000  in  Income,  and  invests  $1000.  The  $2000 
would  be  taxed  at  a  50'..  rate.  However,  it 
could  be  offset  by  that  year's  expenslble  part 
($710)  of  the  $1000  investment.  Instead  of 
paying  $1000  In  taxes  ( 'i  of  $2000)  this  firm 
pays  ($2000— $710)  x  50'i  or  $645.  The  in- 
vestment lowers  the  tax  bill  by  $355,  and  this 
organization's  effective  tax  rate  Is  $645  '$2000 
or  32'r.  By  Investing  1.4  times  income,  or 
adjusting  income  downward  by  slowing  down 
production  until  investment  is  1.4  times  in- 
come, all  taxes  can  be  avoided. 

This  treatment  creates  an  incentive  for 
companies  to  make  larger  capital  invest- 
ments in  oil  and  gas  exploration  during  a 
period  of  windfall  profits  regardless  of 
whether  a  plowback  provision  Is  adopted. 
Thus,  one  would  expect  that  oil  companies 
would  react  very  quickly  to  large  profits  by 
expansion  of  capital  spending  plans,  beyond 
that  which  would  occur  in  other  Industries. 
Thus  companies  will  be  shielded  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax  (assuming  a  plowback 
is  allowed)  not  only  due  to  normal  ongoing 
investment  but  increased  investment  in  re- 
sponse to  higher  profits. 

In  addition,  the  lower  effective  tax  rate 
due  to  these  provisions  allows  companies  to 
retain  a  larger  .?hare  of  ,'iny  proflt.s  which  are 
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not  captured  by  a  wlndXftll  profi  ta  tax.  mak- 
ing avoidance  oX  the  tax  more  aqtractlve. 

Olven  the  iccenth-e  to  continually  Invest 
for  tax  shelter,  two  divergent  dtevelopments 
happen:  A  producer  either  m»kee  Invest- 
ments and  shelters  Inccme,  or  lie  trades  off 
unsheltered  current  Income  (la  the  event 
UJe  Investment  program  provldei 
protection)  for  future  sheUere<! 
withholding  current  production. 

d.  Another  unanswered  questldn  regarding 
reinvestment  of  windfall  monies  s  the  actual 
identity  of  the  recipient  of  invited  funds. 
All  oU  companies  own  or  have  o>rporate  In- 
tertles  with  drlUing  firms.  With  a  chronic 
shortage  of  drilling  rigs,  materli  Is  and  per- 
sonnel.  an  increased  level  of  exploratory 
activity  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  raise  the 
prices  or  rentals  of  drilling  servl::es,  causing 
their  owners  to  earn  economic  rex  its  or  excess 
profits.  Hence,  higher  dollar  levels  of  invest- 
ment become  a  self-fuIfilUng  prophecy,  as 
the  limited  supplies'  prices  are  et^  ;aUted,  and 
higher  drilling  costs  and  higher  Investment 
result.  Much  of  this  econcnnlc  rent  could  ac- 
crue as  profits  from  drilling  operal  ions,  rather 
than  oil  Income,  to  "investing"  fii  ms.  and  the 
windfall  profits  tax  would  be  circi  un vented. 

A  two  to  four  year  long  transit:  onal  period 
over  which  the  supply  of  drillicg  gear  will 
catch  up  to  demand  will  occur. 
period,  the  owners  of  drilling 
would  raise  their  prices  in  face  ol 
mand  for  drilling  services.  This 
mand  would  be  Induced  by  the  windfalls  tax. 
Higher  levels  of  demand  would  n  lean  higher 
drilling  costs,  implying  higher  investments, 
or  higher  costs  per  well  but  fewer  wells  being 
drilled. 

liAWSENCE   KU]  IZMS, 

Anaiyst  in  Energy  Ei  onomics. 
Jane  Obaveixj  , 
Analyst  in  Fiscal  Policy  and  raxation. 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaiinan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  i  lentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chair)  oan,  I  too 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  not 
only  for  his  remarks  but  also  fcjr  his  can- 
dor with  me  In  all  his  dealli^s  in  the 
past.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
other  than  utterly  candid  with 
the  nature  of  the  meetings  an(  1  the  per- 
sons there.  I  appreciate  that  an  1 1  appre- 
ciate his  saying  what  he  has  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

I  should  add  that  my  demarcation  of 
my  position  should  in  no  way  bi  taken  as 
a  judgment  of  Members  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  on  this  issue.  Feelings  have  run 
pretty  high  throughout  the  cpiisldera- 
tlon  of  this  particular  amendment.  We 
should  all  commend  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  ^uigei) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr.  EcK- 
HARDT>,  for  the  care  they  have  lavished 
on  this  legislative  work  and  Tesas  should 
indeed  be  proud  it  is  big  enough  to  con- 
tain such  amiable  and  able  aid  some- 
times competitive  gentlemen. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  C  hairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  ri  umber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  listened  to 
my  colleagues  these  past  several  weeks 
discuss  the  oil  bill  and  Its  varldus  rami- 
fications. I  am  reminded  of  an  eld  slogan 
that  we  have  down  In  Texas,  trhey  say 
that  when  the  legislature  is  ih  session 
that  no  man's  life  or  propert:'  Is  safe. 
What  they  are  saying  is  that  when  we 
sit  In  our  legislative  bodies  thj  t  we  llt- 
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erally  scare  the  daylights  out  of  every- 
body. That  certainly  Is  true  when  we 
meet  to  discuss  the  oil  business,  because 
we  do  not  get  down  to  fundamentals.  We 
get  off  and  discuss  confusing  techni- 
calities. 

If  I  can,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
basic  issue  which  Is  oil  and  gas.  Oil  and 
gas  account  for  76  percent  of  our  energj-. 
They  are  basic  to  the  energy  needs  of 
America.  Oil  and  gas  keep  America's  in- 
dustry going  as  they  depend  on  energy. 

Some  time  ago  the  Arabs  raised  the 
price  of  oil  to  $11.50.  Then  we  began  dis- 
cussions in  the  congressional  commit- 
tee and  we  talk  in  our  deliberative  body 
here.  Many  spokesmen  try  to  figure  out 
a  way  if  the  Arabs  are  getting  $11.50  a 
barrel  and  the  world  price  Is  $11.50  and 
OPEC  is  getting  $11.50  a  barrel,  that 
somehow  Americans  can  operate  at  $5.25 
or  $7.50  and  through  some  kind  of  mum- 
bo  jumbo  we  can  redefine  economics  of 
cost  and  supply  and  demand. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  old  carnival 
where  the  guy  had  three  of  these  little 
sheUs  and  shuffled  them  around  for  us 
to  wonder  how  they  will  ttim  up.  That 
is  what  is  happening  to  the  drillers  of 
America.  They  believe  they  are  getting 
the  old  shell  trick,  and  they  are  being 
left  in  the  cold. 

Let  me  explain  what  Is  happening  in 
oil  drilling  now.  A  year  ago  drilling  was 
booming.  Six  months  ago  the  drillers 
started  to  get  scared  and  today  they  are 
plenty  nervous. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Society  of  In- 
dependent Scientists.  They  say  that  in 
the  Texas  gulf  coast  region  that  they 
anticipate  400  fewer  rigs  will  be  drilling 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  which  means  they 
had  33  percent  more  drilling  rigs  operat- 
ing last  year  when  there  was  positive  en- 
couragement for  oil  drilling.  The  society 
further  stated  that  there  has  been  a  60- 
percent  decrease  in  tubular  goods  orders. 
Tubular  goods  simply  means  60  percent 
less  oil  pipe,  in  plain  language. 

Prom  out  in  New  Mexico  an  independ- 
ent survey  said  that  they  anticipated  a 
25-percent  decrease  in  drilling  activities 
and  that  there  were  heavy  reductions  in 
drilling  at  13,000  and  deeper  wells  be- 
cause of  high  costs  and  limited  returns. 
I  talked  to  a  friend  in  south  Texas.  He 
had  four  rigs  on  order  and  canceled  two 
of  them  immediately  with  a  suspension  of 
cancellation  for  the  others.  What  has 
happened  out  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  one  Dig  driller  said  one -half  of  the 
oil  rigs  under  contract  were  stacked  up 
and  that  was  the  first  time  in  18  months 
that  their  company  had  rigs  stacked.  All 
these  fellows  that  drill  for  oil  all  over 
this  country  wonder  what  we  are  talking 
about  up  here.  In  order  to  have  oil,  we 
have  to  drill  for  It  and  If  we  explore  for 
oil  we  have  to  pay  the  world  price,  the 
natural  economic  price.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  develop  any  type  of  substitute  for 
practical  commonsense  economics. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  have  recently  had 
discussions  with  people  Involved  in  ex- 
ploring and  drilling  in  the  oil  business. 


They  tell  me  that  their  real  problem  In 
financing  drilling  operations  is  not  with 
the  price  of  oU,  but  the  fact  they  have 
lost  their  depletion  allowance  and  they 
are  unable  to  attract  capital  from  small 
investors.  This  is  the  reason  they  are  not 
able  to  driU.  They  say  the  price  is  not 
the  real  issue. 

I  would  be  curious  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  comment  on  that 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  raised  a  very  impor- 
tant point  that  disturbs  the  drilling  peo- 
ple and  it  Is  the  reduced  percentage  of 
depletion  allowance.  Most  people  in  the 
oil  business  borrow  money  from  the 
banks  and  the  ones  that  are  most  ap- 
prehensive are  the  bankers.  They  are 
really  scared  when  they  hear  about  a 
retroactive  rollback  of  prices,  because 
when  they  loan  money  they  loan  on  the 
estimated  reserves  and  the  capitalized 
price  so  their  loan  will  be  repaid. 

The  real  problem  now  In  financing  new 
drilling  Is  this  matter  of  retroactive  roll- 
back, and  also  not  allowing  for  definite 
escalation  to  provide  for  Increased  gen- 
eral maintenance. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting,  then,  that  the  prices  that  are 
suggested  for  new  oil  under  the  Stag- 
gers amendment  or  the  various  other 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed  are 
too  low  to  provide  assurance  for  drilling, 
for  loans  for  drilling?  If  so,  I  mxist  dis- 
agree. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  believe  his- 
tory reflects  that  the  oilmen,  as  long  as 
they  can  borrow  money,  they  are  going 
to  drill.  They  are  real  wildcatters  and 
they  believe  In  taking  a  chance.  But, 
when  we  have  these  uncertain  factors, 
as  we  do  here,  and  when  we  are  talking 
al)out  retroactively  rolling  back  the 
prices,  ■ne  have  a  negative  outlook  facing 
us. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  make  a  request  with  regard  to  limita- 
tion of  tlms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Staggers 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  request  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  1 V^  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright), 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bedcu. 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  suggest  that  I  had  initially 
thought  of  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  pending,  but  upon  con- 
sideration have  decided  not  to  do  so.  I 
will  offer  it  as  an  amendment  at  a  later 
point  in  the  bill.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  It. 

It  would  deal  with  marginal  well  pro- 
duction and  will  constitute  an  effort  to 
get  maximimi  recovery  from  a  number 
of  marginal  wells  that  exist  throughout 
the  coimtry.  I  think  the  Important  thing 
for  us  is  to  recover  all  the  oil  we  can  In 
this  country  and  not  let  any  of  It  be 
permanently  wasted  or  lost  to  the 
country. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlman  yield? 

Mr.  WTIIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas.  .,      ^^   . 

Mr.  ECKH-\RDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
;::in5i  the  gentleman's  proposal  is  an 
extremely  imiwrtant  one.  I  think  it  can 
be  taken  "care  of  by  the  authority  of  FE-\ 
by  ma!iing  a  regulation  specifically  for 
(hat  type  of  well  respecting  old  oil.  It  is 
■o.icIly  needed,  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Moli.ohan  •  has 
raised  the  same  question. 

I  tliink  we  should  make  some  legiyla- 
♦ive  history  here  that  we  think  that  that 
.jhould  be  done  by  FEA.  In  addition,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  might  well  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  The  amendment  I  shall  offer 
vrili  in  effect  broaden  the  present  defini- 
tion of  "stripper  wells"  to  permit  eco- 
nomic recoverj'  of  slightly  more  than  tlie 
present  10-barrel  dail.v  limit,  depending 
upon  the  depth  of  the  individual  well.  I 
shall  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  for  that  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington   (Mr. 

McCORMACK  >. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Krueger-Ford  assumptions  are  that  the 
high  cost  of  oil,  as  they  recommend, 
would:  First,  i-educe  consumption  of 
petroleum  and  petrolemn  products  In 
this  country;  and  second,  that  these 
high  costs  are  necessaiy  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  oil. 

That  is  really  what  their  side  on  this 
entire  debate  is  aU  about;  that  we  need 
higher  prices  to  reduce  consumption  and 
10  stimulate  production. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  submit  that  there  Is 
.absolutely  no  evidence  what.soever  that 
eitlier  of  these  assumptions  is  true. 

What  evidence  we  do  have  Indicates 
e.xactly  the  opposite.  Tlie  dramatic  in- 
creases in  tlie  price  of  gasoline  we  have 
e.xperienced  with  tlie  oil  boycott  have  not 
caused  a  significant  reduction  in  con- 
sumption. 

The  extensive  studies  that  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  independent  agen- 
cies have  shown  that  tlie  cost  of  pump- 
ing oil  is  still  far  below  the  price  allowed, 
even  In  tlie  Staggei-s  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  tlie  Staggere 
:jnendment.  oppose  the  Knieger  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
now  for  lower  oil  prices  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRNL^N.  "nie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Wagconner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mi'.  Chainnan,  spe- 
cifically, the  Staggers  proposal,  his 
amendment,  is  worse  than  the  situation 
as  it  exists  now,  and  tills  is  so  for  these 
very  specific  reasons: 

Old  oil  stays  at  $5.25  a  barrel  unless 
the  President  gets  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  price,  which  he  cannot 
ao. 

Ne;v  oa,  wlilch  is  the  oil  we  have  to 
expect  in  increasing  amoimts  in  the 
months  and  the  years  which  lie  ahead, 
V.111  be  rolled  back  to  $7.50,  and  that  Is 
the  oa  of  the  futme— new  oil. 

There  is  no  ceiling  on  new  oil  now,  so 
i-hat  is  a  worse  situation  than  exists  now. 
Now  four  categories  of  oil  can  be  raised 
to  an  average  price  of  $10.  This  Is  Arctic 
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Circle  oil.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil. 
tertiary  oil — and  there  is  not  a  man  here 
who  knows  how  we  can  produce  much 
oil  through  the  tertlarj'  process — and 
high-cost  field  production.  It  would  be 
an  administrative  nightmare. 

With  the  cost  of  $10  and  the  high 
cost  field  production  the  President  has 
to  convince  the  Congress  and  the  courts 
I  am  sure  that  he  has  not  been  discrim- 
inatory or  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  House  that  is 
totally  unworkable,  worse  than  now.  We 
must  have  decontrol.  It  is  long  past  time 
to  argue  just  price.  We  need  more  oil. 
We  need  supply. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  it  down. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

FiTHIANi . 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
trary to  the  President's  statement  last 
Fiiday,  the  administration's  second  de- 
control plan  offers  little  in  the  way  of 
real  compromise.  The  process  of  com- 
promise involves  give  and  take  and 
rational  discussion;  but  hi  tlie  admin- 
istration's second  decontrol  plan  we  see 
onlj"  a  blimt  refusal  to  recognize  that 
responsible  and  less  economically  suicidal 
approaches  to  olj  pricing  exist.  The 
administration's  approach  has  changed, 
but  it  has  not  budged  1  inch  on  tlie  only 
issue  that  counts — decontrol  itself. 

The  cold,  hard  fact,  devoid  of  the 
wuidow  dressing  of  the  administration's 
lollback,  is  this:  decontix)l  of  oil  prices 
whether  immediate  or  di'agged  out  over 
30  or  36  or  39  months  will  have  tlie  ulti- 
mate effect  of  plunging  tlie  economy  back 
into  the  same  recession  we  have  worked 
over  tlie  past  6  months  to  end.  I  might 
just  remind  you  that  this  February  we 
enacted  a  $22  billion  tax  cut  designed  to 
increase  individual  buying  power  and  to 
stimulate  our  recessionary  economy.  By 
1978  when  the  full  brunt  of  the  admin- 
istration's decontiol  plan  is  behig  felt, 
consumers  will  be  paying  in  excess  of  $17 
billion  extra  in  fuel-related  costs,  not  to 
mention  the  increased  secondary  costs 
of  everythhig  affected  by  oil  prices.  It 
does  not  make  such  sense  to  consciously 
plan  to  take  our  hard-won  gains  in  the 
fight  against  uiflation  and  against  the 
cui'rent  recession  and  just  throw  tliem  to 
the  winds.  It  makes  even  less  sense  to  do 
so  at  a  time  when  the  full  impact  of  the 
tax  cut  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Some  claim  that  a  39-month  phase-in 
period  will  have  the  effect  of  softening 
the  blow  to  the  economy.  I  believe  that 
the  exact  opiwsite  may  well  be  true.  In- 
stead of  offering  Uie  American  people  tlie 
hope  of  gradually  leveling  prices,  we 
would,  through  phased  decontrol,  be 
signaling  them  that  things  will  never  get 
better  and  that  prices  will  never  again 
level  off. 

One  of  the  major  forces  responsible  for 
oiu:  ciu'reut  dilemma  of  rising  pi-ices  in 
the  midst  of  recession  Is  the  expected 
rate  of  inflation.  More  and  more  lenders 
and  borrowers,  employers  and  employees, 
investors  and  savers  have  let  expectations 
about  future  Incresises  in  prices — con- 
sistent with  actual  experiences  during 
recent  years — affect  their  decisions  about 
investment,  wage  negotiations,  and  long- 
term  sales  contracts.  Under  these  condi- 


tions, inflationary  expectations  them- 
selves become  an  inflationary  force;  the 
expectation  of  future  price  rises  cause 
wages  and  prices  to  rise  faster  than  they 
would  othen\ise.  The  expectation,  or 
rather  certainty,  of  higher  prices  for  oil, 
gasoline,  petroleum  products,  plastic?, 
and  petrochemicaLs  in  anj*  phased-de- 
control  plan  can  only  lead  to  wage  and 
price  increases  timed  to  keep  pace  with 
oil-induced  inflation.  No,  phasii^g  in  de- 
control will  not  soften  the  inflationary 
blew.  It  will  jast  make  the  inflationary 
spiral  more  predictable.  To  speak  of  re- 
duced gasoline  prices  under  the  adminis- 
tration's .second  decontrol  plan  is  mis- 
leading. To  assume  that  price  rises 
would  be  limited  in  the  long  i-un  to  gaso- 
line is  naive.  To  claim  that  phased  de- 
control softens  the  blow  is  just  plain 
wishful  thinking. 

Some  have  contended  on  this  floor  that 
the  price  of  oil  should  rightly  be  deter- 
mined in  the  marketplace,  and  not  in  this 
Chamber.  I  agree  In  principle  with  this 
contention.  No  one  denies  that  tlie  mar- 
ketplace would  be  preferable  to  artificial 
controls  of  any  sort  if  these  were  ordinary 
times  and  if  the  marketplace  were,  in- 
deed, free.  But  just  because  we  wish  we 
had  a  free  marketplace  to  wet  prices 
does  not  mean  it  will  happen  that  w  ay  if 
we  decontrol  oil  prices. 

It  will  not  happen  tliat  v,ay  because 
OPEC  decided  a  long  time  ago  that  it, 
and  not  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
would  determine  the  price  of  oil.  It  will 
not  happen  that  way  because  eight  major 
oil  corporations  totally  dominate  the 
American  market,  not  only  in  oil.  but 
increasuigly  In  otlier  energy  resources — 
coal,  natural  gas,  and  uranium.  It  will 
not  happen  that  way  because  whenever 
Arab  oilmen  clioase  to  fix  a  higher  price 
on  40  percent  of  the  oil  we  use  in  this 
country,  American  oilmen  can  fix  tlie 
price  on  the  remainmg  60  percent  at  a 
similar  level.  The  marketplace  cannot 
set  the  price  for  domestic  oil  if  we  lift  our 
controls  today,  because  we  have  no  legis- 
latl\'e  power  to  remove  the  most  impor- 
tant control  on  domestic  oil — the  con- 
trived OPEC  price.  And  if  we  lift  our  ceil- 
ing on  domestic  oil,  the  OPEC  price 
control  will  remain,  strengthened  by  our 
deference  to  the  demands  of  big  oil  here 
at  home. 

Tlie  issue  is  not  Government  controls 
or  a  free  market,  the  issue  is  simply  that: 
Who  is  going  to  control  the  price  of  oil — 
tlie  U.S.  Government  in  the  hiterest  of 
the  American  people,  or  OPEC  and  big 
oil  in  the  interest  of  their  ovm  profits? 

The  administration  speaks  of  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  with  a  plowback  provision 
as  a  panacea  for  the  obscene  profits  the 
major  oil  corporations  can  surely  expect 
from  decontrolled  oil  prices.  A  windfall 
profits  tax  even  with  a  plowback  provi- 
sion is  based  upon  tlie  naive  assumption 
that  oil  corpoi-ations  will  not  respond  to 
changes  in  tlie  tax  sti-ucture,  or  that  they 
will  respond  In  a  manner  designed  to 
maximize  production.  If,  In  fact,  a  firm  is 
told  that  Its  earnings  above  a  certain 
level  will  be  taxed  away  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  firm  will  simply  raise 
its  cost  of  production  to  the  point  where 
no  profits  arc  earned.  Anyone  who  Is 
familiar  with  tax-shelter  farming  or,  for 
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that   matter,   tax  shelter 
knows  how  easy  it  Is  to  cut 
zero  if  one  really  ti-ies.  Finns 
ticularly  those  operating 
competition,  enjoy  Increasing 
production  under  an  excess 
system  because  these  increase: 
the  form  of  higher  executive 
management  fringe  benefits 
overhead    costs.    Stockholdeijs 
complain  that  their  profits  arc 
maximized. 

A  plowback  provision  in 
profits  tax  is  simply  an  open 
further  oil  company-  domination 
related  energy  resources.  The 
jor  oil  corporations  already  ojvn 
cess  of  78  percent  of  our  ur 
ing  and  milling  capacity,  and 
more  than  40  percent  of  our 
duction.  Substantial  questioni 
ready  been  raised  in  these 
to  the  wisdom  of  allowing  majpr 
porations  to  dominate  other 
dustrles.  Interfuel  competitio^i 
threatened  by  the  close  link 
and  coal  pricing,  would  be  ev<n 
eroded  if  the  cui-rent  trends 
company  domination  continue 

In  an>'  case,  coi-porations 
integrated  both  horizontally 
cally   as   most   major   oil 
should  find  little  challenge  in 
windfall  profits  into  other 
enterprises,  whether  energy 
not. 

I  strongly  .<;upport  the  Stagget: 
ment  to  the  Energy  Conservati(  m 
Policy   Act.    I   l)elieve   that   1 
many  of  the  objections  to  the 
proposal  without  placing  an 
den  upon  average  people, 

Under  the  Staggei-s 
cient  incentives  for  the  inv 
creased  recoveiy  of  oil  froni  ok 
erties  are  pro\ided  by  allowi 
ers  to  get  a  higher  price  for 
in  three  ways. 

First,  a.s  production  from 
wells  declines  to  10  barrels  or 
it  Is  reclassified  as  stripper 
price  rises  to  $7.50.  This  43 
crease  will  encourage  investment 
longing  the  life  of  declining 

Second,  in  the  "younger"  olc 
erties  producers  who  invest 
pi-oduction  above  1972  levels 
new  oil  prices  rather  than  the 
oil  prices.  This  measure  will 
faster  production  from  existing 

Thli'd,  oil  producers  able 
strate  that  their  properties 
designation  as  "high  cost 
will  be  able  to  sell  at  $10  per 

In  addition,  new  oil  product 
the  Arotic   CMrole,   on   the 
tinental  Shelf,  or  through  the 
tiary  recovery  methods  will  be 
sell  at  $10  per  ban-el  in 
the  higher  pi-oduction  costs 

I  believe  that  this  amendmen 
a  long  awaited  answer  to  tlie 
greater  oil  production  without 
ing  prices.  It  would  provide 
centives    for    increased    pr 
would,  in  fact,  require  increase^ 
tlon  by  the  owners  of  old  oil 
before  allowing  inci-eased  prices 
over,  it  is  a  plan  which  I 
Americans  would  accept  as 
step  foi-ward  toward  energy 
and  fairness  in  energy  policy. 
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My  colleagues,  the  time  has  come  for 
tills  body  to  make  a  fundamental  choice, 
a  choice  between  the  interests  of  millions 
of  average  working  people  throughout 
the  comitry  and  the  interests  of  a  hand- 
tvl  of  major  oil  corporations.  Tlie  Stag- 
gers amendment  will  serve  the  interests 
of  the  American  people — both  through 
increased  supplies  and  reasonable 
prices — while  the  administration's  pro- 
posal can  only  be  interpreted  as  big  oil 
legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
people  in  the  administration  responsible 
for  diafting  this  type  of  special  interest 
legislation.  A  survey  conducted  in  June 
by  the  General  Accounting  Oflice  revealed 
that  more  than  200  former  employees 
of  oil  corpoi'atlons  nor-  hold  major  policy- 
making positions  with  classifications  of 
GS-12  or  higher  in  Federal  agencies  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's energy  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
the  Staggers  amendment  and  a  return  to 
fair  energy  policies  drafted  with  tlie  In- 
terest of  average  citizens  in  mind  rather 
than  special  interests. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miljord 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Kkueger.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

I  Mr.  MOFFETT  I  . 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thuik  it  is  very  im- 
portant, Mr.  Chairman,  to  point  out  the 
difference  that  we  are  talking  here  be- 
tween the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  administra- 
tion proposal  which  is  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger). 

A  Library  of  Congi*ess  analysis  shows 
that  the  total  crude  cost  for  all  crude 
under  the  Staggers  amendment  would 
be  $53.6  billion  and  under  the  adminis- 
tration plan,  $74.4  billion  in  1978,  a  dif- 
ference of  $20.8  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  administration's  plan,  which  I  re- 
gard as  the  most  anticonsumer  proposal 
that  this  Hoase  has  voted  on  in  this  or 
any  other  year.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairaian  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Maguire). 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  long  months  of  our  discussion  in  tiie 
committee  on  this  matter  there  were 
two  principal  objections  to  the  Eckhardt- 
Staggers  type  of  approach  that  were 
made  by  the  administration.  The  first 
was  that  it  was  going  to  create  regula- 
tory problems  or  perpetuate  bm-eaucrat- 
ic  inefiBclencies. 

The  second  was  that  we  would  not  get 
maximum  production.  As  to  the  first 
point,  the  administration  has  now  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  regulation,  multi- 
tiered  pricing,  and  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram for  the  next  39  months,  so  the  al- 
ternative proposals  are  equal  in  terms  of 
regulatory  difficulty. 

We  all  wish  we  did  not  have  to  have 
regulation  in  this  area,  but  unfortunate- 
ly we  do  face  a  monopoly  price  imposed 
by  the  OPEC  nations  which  is  four  to 
six  times  the  price  2  years  ago.  so  we 
do  have  to  find  a  solution  to  the  i>roblem 
of  establishing  a  fnir  price. 


In  addition,  Mr.  Chahman,  the  Krue- 
ger  amendment  proposes  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax  and  a  recycling  of  dollars  to  the 
consumers,  and  if  that  would  work— 
which  Is  vei-y  doubtful — that  adds  to  the 
bureaucratic  mess  and  makes  the  Krue- 
ger  proposal  far  more  bureaucratic  tliaa 
the  Staggei-s  proposal. 

As  for  maximum  production,  Mr. 
Zarb  of  the  FEA  confirmed  under  ques- 
tioning Monday  evening  tliat  $4  to  $5 
is  a  fair  ballpark  figure  for  average  cur- 
rent production  costs  for  all  new  do- 
mestic oil.  But  he  wants  an  $11.50  to 
$13.50  price  in  order  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction of  certain  additional  high  cost 
oil  in  the  future. 

If  we  look  at  the  additional  produc- 
tion that  FEA  expects  to  get,  however, 
v.e  find  that  tlie  increments  are  approxi- 
mately 200,000  barrels  per  day  by  1977, 
600.000  barrels  a  day  by  1980,  and  1.4 
million  barrels  a  day  by  1985  according 
to  FEA's  own  figures.  This  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  om-  future  production.  It  is  some 
2  to  8  percent  of  our  total  futm-e  do- 
mestic production,  or  hi  tlie  range  of  5 
to  15  percent  of  our  total  future  domes- 
tic production  of  new  oil  according  to 
FEA  figures. 

The  bulk  of  the  remaining  85  to  95 
percent  of  future  oil  production  will  be 
the  same  type  of  oil  that  we  are  produc- 
ing now  at  an  average  cast  of  $4  to  $5  a 
barrel.  Even  assiuning  that  oil  will 
move  up  in  cost,  most  of  it  will  fit 
comfortably  within  tlie  average  $7..=)0 
ceihng  price  for  new  oil  under  the  Stag- 
gers amendment.  That  oil  wliich  must 
move  above  tliat  price  level  can  qualify 
for  tlie  average  $10  ceiling  price  set  by 
the  Staggers  amendment  for  high  cost 
oil.  The  $10  average  ceiling  is  itself  a 
flexible  enough  instrument  to  permit  re- 
covery of  whatever  $12  or  $14  or  $16  oil 
may  be  recovei-able.  Mo.st  high  cost  new 
oil  will  come  in  below  $10. 

The  committee  staff  has  been  miable 
to  find  any  example  of  projected  fu- 
ture oil  recovei-y  which  would  demand 
a  liigher  price  than  $10.  Even  if  tlierc 
is  a  percentage  of  such  oil,  it  can  be  av- 
eraged out  with  the  larger  quantities  of 
$8  and  $9  and  $9.50  oil  which  wlU  be 
available  under  the  $10  averaging  provi- 
sion. 

Usuig  FEA's  own  figures,  there  is  no 
bairel  of  oil  at  any  price  tliat  does  not 
fit  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  aver- 
age $10  formula  for  high  cost  oil.  Even 
new  oil  from  old  fields  can  qualify  for  the 
$10  averaging  provLsion.  And  any  new 
oil  categoi-y  yet  to  be  di.scovered  can 
quahfy  even  if  it  requires  prices  far  be- 
yond $10. 

So  neither  the  so-called  bureaucratic 
nor  tlie  maximum  production  arguments 
agauist  the  Staggei-s  proposal  stand  up 
imder  scnitiny.  The  Staggers  proposal 
has  less  bureaucratic  problems  than  does 
the  Kreut'ier  proposal,  and  it  is  flexible 
enough  to  encourage  maximum  produc- 
tion. It  is  also  fair  to  consumer's,  which 
the  Ki-euger  proposal  is  not.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  Staggers  amendment. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardi 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ottingek.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  eentleinau  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Ottingek*  . 

Mr.    OTTINGEfJ.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
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think  the  Staggers  proposal  Is  even  bet- 
ter than  the  original  Eckhardt  proposal. 
We  took  the  advice  of  one  of  our  resi- 
dent oil  experts,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  CSiarles  Wilson)  to  not  pro- 
vide for  the  price  escalation  of  old  oil. 
After  all,  one  cannot  rediscover  old  oil, 
as  he  pointed  out.  and  allowing  that  price 
to  rise  would  give  a  windfall  to  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  that  produce  most  of 
"the  old  oil. 

We  never  would  have  provided  for  any 
decontrol  of  old  oil  in  the  first  place.  In 
our  original  proposal,  were  it  not  for  our 
desire  to  compromise  with  the  President 
wlio  said  at  that  time  his  primary  ob- 
jective was  to  have  one  price  for  old 
oil.  Now,  the  Krueger  proposal  comes  In 
with  a  multitlered  price,  at  any  rate,  so 
the  argument  for  any  decontrol  of  old 
oil  no  longer  applies. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  Staggers 
proposal  is  to  provide  additional  incen- 
tive with  respect  to  high-cost,  new  oil, 
allowing  that  price  to  go  up  to  an  aver- 
age of  $10,  and  maintain  the  price  of  old 
oil,  which  cannot  be  discovered  again, 
at  the  present  $5.25  figures  and  prevent 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  wind- 
fall to  the  major  oil  companies  that  pro- 
duce that  oil,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson)  had  pointed 
out. 

The  major  difference  between  the 
Staggers  and  Krueger  proposals  is 
whether  we  want  to  let  the  price  of  oil 
go  up  to  the  world  market  price  and  re- 
quire that  om-  consimiers  pay  that  price, 
contingent  only  on  the  speculative  pas- 
sage of  some  kind  of  unspecified  wind- 
fall profits  tax  provision  in  the  future, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  effective — or 
whether  we  want  to  keep  a  reasonable 
control  on  the  prices  of  oil,  mind  you, 
allowing  those  prices  to  remain  at  today's 
very  Inflated  oil  prices,  prices  which  the 
Wall  Street  Jom-nal  said  editorially  just 
last  year  are  beyond  the  wildest  diesmis 
of  any  oil  producer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
the  consumers  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound  economy  in  this  country  to 
keep  at  least  that  much  control  on  the 
price  of  oil.  I  think  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment will  provide,  along  with  the  other 
provisions  that  are  very  sound  in  this 
bill,  for  very  meaningful  conservation 
and  for  full  production.  I  tliink  that  is 
what  we  are  looking  for. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
Members  will  support  the  Staggers 
amendment,  and  having  done  that,  we 
will  not  have  to  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krueger). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
i^izes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Fickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chau-man.  the  drUl- 
Ing  of  oil  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry  In 
the  last  year  has  dropped  off  some  25  to 
30  percent.  That  is  a  fact. 

Part  of  that  is  because  of  the  price  of 
oil,  part  of  it  Is  because  we  lost  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  but  most  of  it  Is  because 
of  the  uncertamty  that  surrounds  the  oil 
industry. 

K  we  do  not  give  them  something  defi- 
nite, this  whole  country- can  come  down. 
we  must  hicrease  our  domestic  supply. 

I  am  asking  the  Members  to  vote  for 
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the  Krueger  amendment  becaiLse  I  think 
it  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

It  is  a  middle  ground  position.  It  Is 
decontrol  on  a  gradual  basis  with  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax,  and  decontrol  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  the  windfall  profit  bill 
is  passed. 

Those  who  would  want  to  hide  behind 
« indfall  profits  do  so  because  they  do  not 
v\-ant  to  have  any  kind  of  decontrol. 

No  matter  which  course  we  take,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  must 
come  up  with  a  windfall  profits  or  excise 
tax  or  a  plowback.  That  committee  must 
meet  that  responsibility. 

Therefore,  let  us  not>«llow  anybody  to 
be  misled  by  the  fact  that  Members  are 
not  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  because  it 
is  so  indefinite  witli  respect  to  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax. 

That  is  not  our  problem.  That  Is  going 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  We  are  not  going  to 
settle  that  Issue  now. 

The  thing  to  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
get  something  we  can  live  with.  The 
Staggers  bill  will  never  become  law.  The 
Krueger  bill  can.  Let  us  reach  a  com- 
promise by  voting  for  the  Krueger  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rees). 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Krueger  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Staggers  amendment. 
Right  now  we  do  not  have  any  policy 
on  energy.  If  OPEC  went  up  $5  tomor- 
row, the  price  of  new  oil  In  this  country 
would  go  up  $5  tomorrow. 

I  think  the  Krueger  proposal  Is  excel- 
lent. I  think  we  have  been  able  to  get  a 
reasonable  compromise  v.ith  the  admin- 
istration. Is  not  the  duty  to  support  the 
Krueger  amendment  if  we  believe  that 
the  compromise  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  we  have  no  cap, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  $11.50  cap 
with  a  5-cent-a-month  escalation. 

Where  we  had  the  price  of  $5.30  on 
old  oil,  now  we  are  going  to  deregulate 
that  slowly  over  a  39-month  period.  We 
are  going  to  put  a  windfall  profits  tax 
on  heat  Increase  Increment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
Krueger  proposal  the  price  of  petroleum 
will  actually  go  down  because  the  $3  to 
$13.50  domestic  new  oil  price  will  go 
down  to  $11.50,  and  then  v.e  will  start 
a  gradual  price  increase  of  5  cents  a 
month.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
know  where  OPEC  Is  going. 

Frankly,  in  another  year.  I  predict  that 
there  will  be  a  downward  pressure  on 
OPEC  prices  because  OPEC  nations  are 
now  having  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. The  Iranians  will  be  having  a  neg- 
ative balance  of  payments  in  their  next 
fiscal  year  budget.  This  will  affect  their 
domestic  developmental  program.  The 
tendency  will  be  for  the  price  to  go  down 
because  the  population  intensive  OPEC 
countries  will  need  new  constant  flow  of 
income. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  American  people  are  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  we  here  in  this 
Chamber  seem  to  be  on  the  horns  of  a 
longhom  dilemma. 


The  question  is.  How  do  we  protect  the 
consumer  price?  How  do  we  increase  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas?  How  do  we  pro- 
mote conservation?  How  does,  for  ex- 
ample, an  administration  that  seems  to 
be  bent  on  one  thing,  and  that  is  toward 
deregulation,  accomphsh  anything  at 
this  time? 

Members  of  the  House,  we  are  not  do- 
ing it,  but  we  can  reach  out  a  hand  to 
try  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  White 
Housp. 

I  think  the  Krueger  amendment  does 
that.  Of  course,  this  has  gone  through 
some  metamorphosis  as  we  have  gone 
through  some  defeats.  We  had  some  suc- 
cess in  the  committee  and  some  lack  of 
success  in  the  committee,  and  here  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  But  the 
country  has  a  problem  on  energy. 

The  biggest  problem  we  will  have  is 
when  the  people  get  back  on  those  gaso- 
line lines  and  there  Is  no  gasoline,  and 
when  people  call  up  for  fuel  oil  to  heat 
their  homes  and  there  Is  no  fuel.  Then 
we  will  be  responsible  for  not  providing 
the  waj^  and  means  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

One  reason  will  be  that  we  were  partly 
responsible  for  cutting  out  exploration  to 
develop  new  oil  and  gas  fields. 

The  question  of  1  cent  a  gallon  is  not 
going  to  be  the  question  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  question  before  them  is 
going  to  be  why  we  have  failed  to  give 
them  the  product  that  they  need  to  nm 
their  automobiles,  fuel  their  factories, 
heat  their  homes,  schools,  and  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  give  them 
that  product,  we  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
more  than  something  about  the  question 
of  1  or  2  cents  a  gallon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kritecer)  . 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  we  are 
anxious  at  this  point  to  get  on  with  en- 
ergy policy  rather  than  to  continue  with 
energetic  debate. 

If  we  want  genuine  energy  policy,  then 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
that  it  is  high  time  tliat  we  strike  some 
sort  of  compromise  that  lias  a  chance 
of  becoming  law. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  important 
to  the  American  people  is  that  we  cut 
down  on  oil  imports. 

According  to  FEA  estimates,  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  I  have  pre- 
sented would  save  us  one-and-a-quarter- 
mlllion  barrels  every  day  by  1978.  That 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  capital  to  be 
spending  out  if  we  continue  with  .some- 
thing like  the  Staggers  proposal. 

But,  not  only  that,  if  we  look  at  the 
Staggers  proposal,  it  means  that  for  the 
next  7  years  we  will  be  regulating  prices. 
Who  in  this  body  really  knows  what  the 
price  of  steel  is  going  to  be  7  years  from 
now?  Who  in  this  bodj-  really  knows 
what  the  cost  of  labor  is  going  to  be  7 
years  from  now?  Who  in  tliis  body  really 
knows  w^hat  the  price  of  anj'  product  is 
going  to  be  7  years  from  now?  Yet  under 
the  Staggers  proposal  these  prices  will 
be  fixed  for  the  next  7  years.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  have  100,000  different  pro- 
ducing properties,  and  every  one  of  them 
would  be  subject  to  different  prices  for 
its  product.  It  would  be  the  most  chaotic 
and  bm'eaucratic  presentation  that  we 
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have  been  asked  to  vote  on 
very  long  time. 

Some  Members  have  beer 
about  the  cartel  price.  If 
means  by  which  we  can  eve* 
the  cartel  price,  it  is  by  gettifig 
production  up.  The  only 
do  that  is  by  paying  not 
current  costs,  but  by  paying 
ture  replacement  cost. 

One  Member  who  was  ver 
in  nuclear  energy  talked  ab<lut 
that  price  increases  would 
creased  production.  That  is 
that  we  should  not  put  $1. 
nuclear  energy  because  of 
we  do  not  have  nuclear  plant^ 
much  nuclear  energy  right 
this  year  we  got  as  much 
firewood  as  we  did  from 
But  the  fact  is  that  there  ar« 
times  in  bringing  in  nuclear 
as  there  are  long  leadtimes 
in  oil  energy.  The  fact  is 
time  is  often  4  or  5  years 
in  new  oil  production,  and 
has  genuinely  studied  this 
drilling  and  exploration  ht 
price.  After  new  drilling  we 
ductlon  3  to  5  years  later, 
domestic  energy  we  will  ha^e 
adequate  rewards.  We  cann<>t 
selves,  and  we  caiuiot  kid 
consumers.    The    American 
know  that  energy  is  going 
in  the  futm-e,  and  they  are 
for  it.  They  expect  us  to  be 
they  expect  us  to  be 
means  we  must  be  willing 
in  terms  of  short-teim 
for  our  long-term  national 
means  we  must  reject  the 
stltute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Collins)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent, 
of  Texas  yielded  his  time  to 
of  Ohio.) 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Tlie 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  AoAus) . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairmafci 
been  trying  for  several  days 
rive    at    a    compromise 
original  Presidential  positioji 
original  position  that  came 
committee. 

I  think  that  what  the 
West     Vii'ginia     (Mr. 
chairman  of  the  committee, 
is  a  reasonable  compromise, 
between  the  two  positions. 

I  am  just  overwhelmed 
that  no  one  in  the  House 
tiou  the  fact  in  tenns  of  pr 
in  terms  of  the  President's 
if  the  President  wants  to  rai$e 
because  we  are  not  getting 
or  because  the  costs  are 
he  could  have  raised  those 
ing  January  1.  He  could  go 
raise  tlie  price  of  old  oil. 
control  on  new  oil.  So  pricing 
justification   has    nothing 
whether  or  not  tlieie  is  piv 
oil  in  this  country. 

The  President's  progi-am 
toward  rationing  by  pricing. 
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in  a  very,  many  of  us  are  objecting  to  It.  We  are 
trying  to  get  a  reasonable  position,  but 
concerned  if  the  President  wanted  to  go  ahead  and 
there  is  any  put  in  his  price  rationing  program  he 
get  rid  of  could  do  It  without  even  coming  to  Con- 
domestic  gress.  All  he  has  to  do  is  say  that  It 
tliat  will  goes  up  1.5  percent  per  month.  But  there 
siniply  for  the  is  no  decontrol  in  the  end,  we  cannot 
for  the  fu-    decontrol  the  price  of  oil. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  price  con- 
trol on  oil  came  out  of  the  Wage  and 
Price  Stabilization  Act,  and  these  prices 
were  supported  by  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion because  the  economy  could  not  take 
the  impact  of,  hi  effect,  a  tax  that  shifts 
more  money  than  we  gave  beick  in  the 
tax  refund  by  rationing  by  price.  And 
that  is  what  this  does,  it  shifts  from  the 
consumer  over  to  the  oil  Industry  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  we  have  tried  to 
put  in  to  stimulate.  When  you  do  that, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  a  model  you 
use,  or  whether  you  want  to  go  on  the 
experience  of  tlie  past,  it  comes  out  to 
the  same  result,  you  get  continued  re- 
cession. 

We  are  trying  to  protect  our  people 
through  the  use  of  our  own  resom'ces. 
That  is  all  we  are  asking,  and  that  is 
what  the  Staggers  substitute  attempts 
to  do.  I  do  not  understand  why  we  have 
to  have  the  Krueger  substitute  at  all. 
If  the  President  wants  to  have  a  pro- 
gram of  rationing  by  price,  he  can  put 
it  in.  Why  does  he  not  do  it?  Because 
he  is  hoisted  by  his  own  petard.  When 
we  had  the  WIN  program  to  prevent 
inflation,  he  put  In  a  regulation  in  OMB 
that  said  one  has  got  to  be  able  to  cost- 
justify  any  Increase  on  a  product,  and 
he  cannot  justify  it  imder  his  own  reg- 
ulation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ddjgell). 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  an- 
nounces that  pursuant  to  clause  2,  nUe 
xxm,  he  will  vacate  proceedings  under 
the  call  when  a  quoriun  of  the  committee 
appears. 

Membei-s  will  record  their  presence  by 
rlectronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUOHUM   GAIL   VACATFD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
seven  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Wiiole  is  present. 
Piu'suant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  furtlier 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated.  Tlie  Committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  Ml'.  Chairman,  many  of 
my  colleagues  think  that  we  have  before 
us  tlie  opportunity  to  achieve  legislative 
perfection.  Tliat  opportunity  Is  denied  us 
by  a  whole  series  of  circumstances,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
under  which  all  price  controls  on  crude 
and  refined  peti"oleum  products  are  im- 
posed, expires  at  midnight  on  tlie  night 
Is  directed  of  August  3  L 
'  ["hat  Is  why        Now,  I  haijpen  to  tliink  that  tlie  Ki-ue- 
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ger  amendment  Is  the  better  of  these 
competing  proposals.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  began  these  discussions,  I  prob- 
ably would  not  have  supported  it;  but  as 
old  Senator  Green  said  when  asked  how 
it  felt  to  be  95,  he  said,  "CiMisidering  the 
alternatives,  very  well." 

Now,  if  the  Krueger  amendment  fails, 
we  will  have  sudden  decontrol.  If  the 
Ki-ueger  amendment  fails,  tlie  only  thing 
that  we  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  will  be  whether  or  not  we  wUl 
have  an  extension  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act.  The  possibilities 
are  that  an  extension  will  be  vetoed,  or 
the  administration's  proposal  will  be  ac- 
cepted without  its  being  contingent  upon 
the  existence  of  windfall  profits  tax  and 
rebate  mechanism  to  protect  consumers. 

Now,  the  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  consequences  of  sudden 
decontrol.  Should  we  lose  control  by 
abdication,  should  time  overtake  us  and 
September  arrive  without  some  replace- 
ment controls,  our  people  will  have  to 
face  oil  price  increases  that  will: 

Stimulate  a  new  round  of  inflation; 

Result  in  unnecessaiT  losses  of  our 
national  economic  productivity; 

Housing  starts  will  be  down  by  160,000 
miits — enough  for  a  new  city; 

Automobile  production  will  be  down 
by  three-fourths  of  a  million  imits; 

But  worst  of  all  an  additional  and  un- 
necessary half  a  million  jobs  will  be 
lost. 

If  decontrol  comes  to  pass  through 
expiration  of  the  Allocation  Act  and  this 
depressing  machiiiei-y  is  set  in  motion, 
can  we  make  restitution  to  the  people  of 
tills  country  for  their  lost  jobs  and  pur- 
chasing power?  I  think  not. 

We  cannot  drop  the  reins  of  our  own 
destiny.  We  must  hold  control,  and  exer- 
cise our  judgment  in  the  development 
of  an  albeit  imperfect  but  workable  plan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Krueger  amendment  and  to  vote  against 
the  Staggers  amendment.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  mvite  disaster  for  the  people 
we  serve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  find  the  present  two-tier  entitlement 
system  has  cost  us  1  million  barrels  a  day 
in  domestic  production  that  has  to  be 
made  up  by  imports  over  the  last  2  years. 

The  Eckliardt-Staggers  proposal,  as 
we  now  have  it  before  us,  woiUd  create 
thousands  of  tiers,  not  two,  changing 
daily  and  would  be  absolutely  unadmin- 
istrable.  There  is  no  way  we  could  ad- 
minister that  program,  even  with  an 
army  of  FEA  bureaucrats  trying  to  figure 
out  costs  at  each  well  and  adjusting  daily 
to  the  moving  average  of  every  new  well 
that  would  come  into  production. 

It  just  would  be  impossible.  The  Eck- 
liardt-Staggers proposal  would  keep  the 
price  of  old  oil  at  a  price  that  would 
close  down  old  welLs,  not  open  them  up 
to  expanded  pi"oduction,  because  it  would 
make  secondary  recovery  uneconomic  in 
most  cases.  The  cost  of  that  program  is 
estimated  at  something  like  500,000  bar- 
rels per  day  within  a  few  months. 

If  we  believe  tliat  lower  prices  bruig 
expanded  production  and  reduced  con- 
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sumption— let  me  repeat,  that  lower 
prices  bring  expanded  production  and 
reduced  consumption — then  of  course 
the  Staggers-Eckhardt  proposal  makes 
sense.  But  I  submit  to  the  Members  that 
it  does  not  make  sense  because  we  know 
that  lower  prices  will  not  bring  expanded 
production. 

This  amendment  does  not  make  sense 
at  all  when  we  consider  that  it  is  an  effort 
to  kill  the  bill  because  we  know  that  with 
it  in  there,  the  bill  will  not  become  law. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  noted 
properly  that  the  only  chance  we  have 
of  getting  anything  that  will  see  H.R. 
7014  become  law  is  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. 

The  Staggers-Eckhardt  amendment  is 
no  compromise.  It  is  worse  than  the 
original  Eckhardt  proposal.  It  is  an  effort 
to  terminate  our  program  for  energy 
production  right  here  at  this  moment. 
It  should  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) to  close  debate. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  asks  the  Members  to  stand 
up  for  the  consumers  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  the  economy  of  this  Nation,  and 
to  bring  reason  back  to  tlie  marketplace. 
It  says  to  the  farmer  that  he  will  be  able 
to  get  fertilizer  and  propane  at  reason- 
able prices.  It  says  to  glass  manufactur- 
ers that  tliey  will  be  able  to  get  needed 
fuels  at  prices  that  will  not  go  through 
the  roof.  And  it  says  to  the  poor  and  the 
unemployed  that  we  are  going  to  shield 
them  from  ever-increasing,  irrational 
prices.  It  will  mean  that  the  men  and 
women  of  this  Congress  stand  for  Amer- 
ica and  will  not  allow  the  OPEC  nations 
to  dictate  what  our  prices  will  be. 

If  we  run  out  of  every  barrel  we  have, 
the  resources  are  within  our  own  shores 
and  we  can  live  by  the  strength  of  our 
arms  and  native  good  sense  and  ingenuity 
to  get  by  as  our  forefathers  did.  We  can 
do  it  again. 

So,  I  hope  each  Member  will  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  the  American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Ml".  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chamnan,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  218,  noes  207, 
not  voting  9,  as  follows: 


AbzuE 
AdaiAs 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Aununzio 
BadUio 
Baldus 
Barrett 


[Roll  No.  462] 

AYES— 218 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.L 

BedeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boland 

Bonkar 


Bnidemns 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Carney 
Carr 


Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Downey.  NY. 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edward.s,  Calif. 

E  a  berg 

Emery 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Green 

Gude 

HaU 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maso. 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Baumn-n 
Beard,  Teiri. 
BevUl 
Blester 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broolis 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Biu-ke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tev. 
Butler 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberp, 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  T>ti 


Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McCkjrmack 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Matsunag.'t 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezviiisky 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

MinlBh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 

Murtha 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ot  linger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 

NOES— 207 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danl^,  R.  W. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Downing,  Va. 

Diuican,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

English 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fish 

Flowers 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gibbous 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Doodling 

Oradlson 

Orafslejr 


Pattlson,  N.T. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Pressler 

Price 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkov.ski 

RouEh 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Slack 

Snyder 

Solsirz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

Jimies  V. 
Stnrk 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sum  van 
Symington 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Or. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hightower 
HUlU 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Icbord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LagomarsUio 
Latta 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujaa 


McClory 

McClcskey 

McGoUister 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbis 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pickle 


Poage 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Risenboover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roncalio 

RouBselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Spence 


Stanton, 

J.  WUl  lam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  ArU. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo, 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
unman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitt«n 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


Bell 

Byron 

Eshlemau 


Flynt 

Fulton 

Laudrum 


Teague 
Udall 
WUson,  C.  H. 


So  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
has  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  risen? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  To  ask  for  a  re- 
corded vote  on  the  vote  Just  announced. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  standing  at  the  time  and  has 
asked  for  a  recorded  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
anan  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 
.'  A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
t  The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — ayes  231,  noes  193, 
tnot  voting  10.  as  follows: 


t 

[RoU  No.  463] 

^    AYES— 231 

Abdnor 

Bingham 

Cornea 

Abzug 

Blanchard 

Cotter 

Adams 

Blouln 

D'Amours 

Addabbo 

Boland 

DanleU,  N.J. 

Alexander 

Bonker 

Danlelson 

Ambro 

Brademas 

Davis 

Anderson, 

Breckinridge 

Delaney 

Calif. 

Brodhead 

Dellums 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dent 

Andrews, 

Burke,  Calif. 

Derrick 

N.Dak. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dlggs 

Annunzio 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Dodd 

Aspin 

Burton,  John 

Downey,  N.Y'. 

AuColn 

Burton,  PhUllp  Drinan 

BadUlo 

Carney 

Early 

Baldus 

Carr 

Eckhardt 

Baucus 

Chlsholm 

Edgar 

Beard,  R.I. 

Cohen 

Edwards,  Calif 

BedeU 

CoUins.Ill. 

EUberg 

Bennett 

Conte 

Emery 

Bergland 

Conyers 

Evans,  Colo. 

Biaggl 

Corman 

Evans,  Ind. 
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Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascrtl 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Flood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Gaydoo 

Glalmo 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Bar  kin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzm&n 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartta 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Kocb 

Kreba 

LaFalce 

Leggett 


Anderson,  HI. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BeriU 
Blester 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bo  wen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfldd 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Bxirleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
C happen 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coushlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Devixie 


,  Md. 


Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Ma^iire 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mine'a 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neui 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pressler 
Price 
Randall 

NOES— 193 

Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan.  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
English 
Erlenbom 
E:sch 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Fish 
Rowers 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzd 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Goldwatcr 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Graasley 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Heinz 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 

Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jannan 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasten 


Ringel 

Rl  US3 

Rl  :hinond 

RI5I 

Rl  aaldo 
R<d 


R 
R( 


t  e 


R(  oney 

Re  56 

R<  senthal 

R<  stenkowskl 

R<  ash 

Rn  ybal 

Rl  sso 

R]  an 

St  Germain 

Sa  itlnl 

Ea  'banes 

Sc  leuer 

Sc  u-oeder 


Ee 

Sh  irp 
Sli  ck 
Sc  itb 
Sc  irder 
So  arz 


Pa.    Sp ! 

St 


i.lman 
I  ggers 

Sti  nton, 
.  ames  V. 

Sti  rk 

St(  kes 


Sti 


Kely 
Keinp 


Mils 
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Sle 
^d( 
Ino 

ers 


berllng 
Iowa 


itton 


Sti  ickey 
Sti  dds 
Su  livan 
Syi  aington 
Tb  }mpson 
Tn  Jder 
Tsi  ingas 
Va  1  Deerlln 
Va  ider  Veen 
Vaiik 
Vl(  orito 
Waxman 
W«  aver 
Wtaleu 
With 
Wclff 
7a  es 
Tazon 
To  mg,  Ga. 
ZaI  ilockl 
Zel  eretu 


Ka:en 


Ke<  «hum 
Kii 

Kr4eger 


Lsj  omarslno 
Laiidnim 
Latta 
Leit 


La. 
;,  Md. 


Lor  g, 
Lorg 
Lott 
Luj  an 
Mci  nory 
Mc  ^OBkey 
Mc<  Jolllfiter 
Md>ade 
Mel  Jonald 
Mcl^wen 
Mel  Cay 
Mai  ligan 
Mai  ion 
Majin 
Mai  tin 
Mai  his 
Mel  Cher 
Mlc  hel 
MUford 
MU 


er,  Ohio 

s 

Mlt  :hell,  N.Y. 
Mo:  itgomery 
Mo<ire 
McM  irhead. 
emit. 

Mother 
Myi  rs,  Ind. 
Myi  rs.  Pa. 

NlcM>ls 
O'Brien 

Passman 
Pet  is 
Plcl  ae 
Poa?e 
Pre  'er 


Prltchard 

Quie 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roncalio 

Rousse'.ot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shipley 


Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skublt-! 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 


Thornton 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Barrett 
Bell 
Ciay 
Eshleman 


Flynt 

Fulton 

Teague 

Udall 


Wiggins 
WUson,  C.  H. 


So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Teagtie  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt 
against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
all  the  debate  on  the  energy  question 
were  distilled,  two  points  of  view  would 
emerge.  One  would  raise  the  price  of  oil 
and  gas  to  encourage  more  production 
and  to  dlscourag-e  consumption.  The 
other  would  control  the  price  of  oil  and 
gas  because  of  the  inflationary  impact 
of  further  increases  on  the  economy. 

I  believe  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  far  too  preoccupied  with  price 
and  that  we  should  instead  be  concerned 
with  a  change  of  policy. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  a  change  of 
direction  away  from  oil  and  gas  depend- 
ence Is  essential  and  that  a  national 
"moonshot"  effort  to  discover  economical 
uses  of  known  energy  sources  Is  imper- 
ative. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  H.R.  7014,  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act, 
we  have  heard  frequent  reference  to  the 
pressing  need  to  become  "independent" 
of  foreign  oil.  In  fact,  the  Idea  of  "energy 
independence"  has  framed  much  of  the 
discussion  In  this  body  on  national  energy 
policy. 

The  President  defines  Independence  as 
never  having  to  import  oil.  This  Is  the 
Idea  behind  his  energy  plan  which  says: 
First,  In  the  face  of  a  long-term  short- 
age, use  up  all  of  our  oil  first;  and  sec- 
ond, we  raise  domestic  fuel  prices  higher 
than  world  prices  to  show  Just  how  "in- 
dependent" we  can  be. 

When  an  energy  proposal  Is  couched 
behind  patriotic  jargon  like  "Project  In- 
dependence," and  wrapped  in  a  nice  red, 
white,  and  blue  cover  such  as  the  one 
President  Ford  sent  to  me.  It  becomes  a 
difficult  plan  to  attack.  It  becomes  easy 
to  assume  that  the  Nation  Is  united  in  Its 
need  for  such  a  program. 

That  assumption  Is  clearly  unwar- 
ranted with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion's Project  Independence  plan  to  de- 
control oil  prices.  The  administration  has 
blamed  the  Arabs  for  higher  oil  prices, 
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and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  broached 
the  possibility  of  military  intervention  to 
prevent  a  "stranglehold"  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  However,  In  formulating  his 
legislative  program.  President  Ford  has 
leaned  heavily  on  the  Arab's  business 
partners— the  international  oil  com- 
panies— for  advice  on  energy  matters.  In 
tandem,  the  administration  and  the  oil 
companies  have  brought  to  our  attention 
a  suggested  oil  price  of  $11.50  to  $13  a 
barrel. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  called  $7  per 
barrel  "a  price  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  oil  men"  prior  to  the  embargo.  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Simon  stated  this  month 
that  "the  present  price  of  oil  bears  no 
relationship  to  economic  realities — not 
to  the  production  of  oil,  not  to  the  cost 
of  alternative  sources  of  energy,  and  not 
to  the  cost  of  other  goods  traded  on  world 
markets."  Energy  Administrator  Zarb 
admitted  under  questioning  by  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Maguire,  at  a  subcommittee 
meeting  Monday  night  that  we  would 
"probably  not"  be  talking  about  $11  oil 
if  the  international  cartel  had  only 
raised  prices  to  $7. 

The  bottom  line  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Is  that  there  is  only  one  vahd  type  of 
energy  Independence.  We  must  free  our- 
selves from  a  situation  in  which  foreign 
nations,  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
national oil  companies,  can  establish 
the  domestic  U.S.  price  of  oil,  coal,  and 
natui-al  gas.  The  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  end  Is  through  strictly  en- 
forced controls  on  the  price  of  domestic 
energy  until  the  cartel  is  broken. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Staggers  compromise  amendment  to 
stabilize  oil  prices,  to  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's oil  decontrol  plan,  and  to  vote  to 
continue  Presidential  authority  to  con- 
ti'ol  and  allocate  petroleum. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  tlie  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  increase  domestic 
energy  supplies  and  availability;  to  re- 
strain energy  demand;  to  prepare  for 
energy  emergencies;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
discussions  and  debate  on  H.R.  7014  and 
the  amendments  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAPPROVING  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
REMOVE  EXrSTINO  PRICE  CON- 
TROLS ON  CRUDE  OIL 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


UP  House  Resolution  651   and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  RES.  651 

Resolvfd.  That  Immediately  tipou  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  House  shall 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  H.  Res.  641.  At  the 
conclusion  of  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  resoUition  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  tv.o  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
oil  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Conunittee  shall  lise  and  report  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  House,  and  the  previou.s  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  its  adoption,  oi  rejection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  tht  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson  •  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlus»  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration,  watli  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  of  House  Resolution  641, 
which  would  provide  for  the  disapproval 
of  the  plan  just  recently  submitted  by 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  decontrol  of  oil,  old  and  new. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  detail 
of  the  President's  plan,  but  if  I  am  lucky 
and  get  the  attention  of  the  Members,  I 
would  like  to  try  to  state  the  issue,  which 
has  not  yet  been  stated,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  in  the  whole  debate  on  H.R. 
7014.  It  seems  to  me  terribly  important 
tliat  we  have  some  comprehension  of  at 
least  the  alternative.';  that  I  think  face 
us.  It  may  be  that  there  are  so  many 
Members  that  are  so  sure  that  they  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  this  matter 
that  tliey  do  not  need  to  listen,  and  I 
may  be  just  as  wrong  as  a  man  can  be 
in  my  view  of  the  situation.  But,  I  have 
had  the  privilege — and  it  has  been  a  priv- 
ilege— of  listening  to  all  tlie  debate  on 
all  the  major  energy  bills  that  have  come 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  relatively  recent 
years  because  I  presided  over  a  number 
of  important  ones. 

I  have  also  taken  tlie  trouble  to  listen 
to  the  debate  on  the  bill  that  came  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  I  do  not  ordinarily  do  anything  with 
a  nile  that  I  am  for  passing  except  sort 
of  get  it  through  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  this  is  the  only  opportunity  I  have 
to  warn  my  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  my  concern  about  this  matter. 

I  do  not  happen  to  think  that  the 
President's  plan  is  a  perfect  plan,  but  I 
think  it  is  either  a  vei-y  clever  plan  which 
we  had  better  be  aware  of,  or  it  is  a  plan 
that  we  had  better  watch  for  another 
reason,  because  one  thing  is  clear  about 
that  plan:  It  only  goes  into  effect  for 
3  months  at  a  time.  The  first  3 
months  of  this  plan,  on  tlie  surface,  are 
a  rollback  in  oil  prices.  Now,  the  39 
months  to  the  end  is  far  from  a  rollback, 
but  for  the  first  year  there  is  very  httle 
increase.  For  the  fii-st  2  years,  there  is 
significant  increase,  and  most  of  the  in- 
crease comes  m  after  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that  I  want  my 
Democratic  friends  to  be  aware  of  Is 
a  very  serious  question:  No.  1,  this  Con- 
eiess  has  not  turned  a  tap  on  enacting 


an  effective  energj'  law  In  this  Congress. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  into  reasons,  I  am 
not  going  to  say  who  is  at  fault,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  Congress  has  not  done 
anything  on  the  subject  except  say.  "No, 
we  do  not  have  a  law." 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is 
that  the  authors  of  the  Staggers  and  the 
Eckhardt  amendment  may  be  absolutely 
right,  the  Piesident  may  have  no  inten- 
tion of  decontrolling  oil.  as  he  says  he 
will,  on  the  first  of  September,  and  if 
they  are  right,  he  has  any  number  of 
V  ays  besides  his  plan  to  change  prices. 
He  has  an  arsenal  of  weapons  in  his  tool 
kit. 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  what  the  Pi-evi- 
dent i.<;  going  to  do.  He  may  not  decontrol 
on  the  first  of  September.  But  if  the 
President  does  what  people  say  he  is  go- 
ing to  do  and  vetoes  the  extension  of  the 
Oil  Allocation  Act.  which  we  will  have  to 
extend  for  6  months  because  the  Senate 
will  filibuster  a  3-month  extension  and 
if  that  goes  out.  he  can  decontrol,  which 
is  what  he  said  he  wanted  to  do  back  in 
January.  If  he  decontrols,  unle-ss  a  mir- 
acle happens,  the  effect  on  the  economy 
will  be  so  serious  that  it  will  almost 
.suiely  throw  us  back  into  a  recession. 

I  do  not  like  the  Pi-esident's  plan,  but 
I  do  not  like  playing  chicken.  I  do  not 
like  playing  chicken  without  everybody 
knowing  what  the  game  is.  I  do  not  have 
any  notion  what  the  President  is  going 
tc  do.  I  certainly  hope  he  does  not  de- 
control. But  suppose  he  decontrols  and 
turns  to  the  Congress  and  says,  "You 
have  asked  for  time  and  you  have  gotten 
time  and  time  again  and  still  you  have 
done  nothing."  I  just  want  tlie  Members 
to  think  about  the  possible  consequences 
of  that  situation. 

I  thought  it  was  important  to  quickly, 
as  quickly  as  I  could,  lay  that  out. 

I  am  going  to  be  happy  to  yield  time 
to  people  who  disagree  with  me  on  this 
matter.  I  am  for  this  rule.  I  think  the 
House  must  vote  on  this  matter  now.  I 
am  for  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  but  I 
want  the  Members  to  think  about  the' 
consequences  of  the  possibility  that  I 
have  described. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  particular  desire 
to  rise  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  a  matter  over  which 
we  have  labored  and  debated  for  some 
days.  And  yet,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  I  have  rather 
patiently  attended  the  sessions  of  this 
House  as  they  have  related  to  tlie  energy 
problem,  and  it  has  not  been  often  that 
I  have  interjected  myself  in  that  debate, 
being  content  to  listen  to  tlie  expert  tes- 
timony and  the  comments  that  have  been 
given  by  tlie  membere  of  the  committee 
of  jurisdiction. 

But  I  think  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  as  one  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  a  full  day  of  hearings 
on  yesterday  to  hear  the  two  sides  of  this 
argument  presented  in  that  Instance  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  FEA.  Mr.  Zarb, 
and  also  by  the  consumer  representative, 
self-appointed,  Mr.  Nader,  I  think  I  have 
sufficient  information  to  offer  some  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  tliat  confronts  this 
House  this  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  Mis- 


souri fMr.  BoLLiNC^  said  that  he  hopes 
that  the  President  will  not  decontrol  oil 
on  the  first  day  of  September,  he  hopes 
that  the  present  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  will  not  be  allowed  to 
expire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege, 
along  with  the  minority  leadership  and 
the  other  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle — and  we  did  see  much  of  the  bipar- 
tisan leadership  on  this  question — to  at- 
tend a  great  many  meetings  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  At  all  of 
those  meetings  he  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
engage  in  what  my  friend  referred  to  as 
a  game  of  chicken  with  this  Congress. 
He  has  no  desire  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  economy  or  the  American  peo- 
ple or  the  American  consumer  by  un- 
leashing suddenly  in  full  force,  on  the 
first  of  September,  the  impact  all  of  a 
sudden  toward  decontrol  of  tlie  price  of 
oil. 

That  is  the  very  reason  why.  not  once, 
but  twice,  three  times,  and  now  for  the 
fourth  time,  he  has  come  before  this 
Congress  with  a  plan  for  phased  decon- 
trol. From  immediate  decontrol  we  have 
gone  to  a  phased  program  involving  de- 
control over  a  period  of  39  months  at  a 
very  slow  rate  of  I'i.  percent  for  that 
first  year  to  alleviate  the  fears  of  some 
Members  that  the  unpact  would  be  felt 
by  the  consumer  before  the  November 
1976  election. 

So  to  avoid  the  problem,  decontrol 
would  come  not  only  over  39  months  but 
ft  a  vei-y  slow  rate  of  1*2  percent  a 
month  for  the  fu'st  year,  2'2  percent  a 
month  for  the  second  year,  and  3  '2  per- 
cent tliereafter. 

The  President.  I  submit,  lias  demon- 
strated conclusively  his  desire  to  com- 
promise with  this  Congress  in  order  to 
come  to  an  agreement.  Some  of  us  sat 
with  him  on  the  Sequoia  the  other 
evening  in  a  leadership  meeting,  and  the 
Piesident  literally  pleaded  with  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  this  House: 

Come  to  an  agreement  of  some  kind  with 
me  so  that  we  can  avoid  the  consequence  of 
sudden  decontrol. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  firm  in  his 
resolve  that  he  will  not  accept  the  kind 
of  provision  that,  by  a  narrow  margin 
of  11  votes,  we  have  just  riveted  Into  the 
bill  that  we  were  acting  on  a  few  minutes 
ago,  maintahiing  the  freeze  on  old  oil  at 
S5.25  a  barreL 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment. My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk) — the  gentleman 
can  coirect  me  if  I  am  wrong — told  us  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  the  other  day 
that  a  State-owned  oilfield  in  his  State 
of  California  which  has  been  producing 
oil  for  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
Is  very  soon  going  to  stop  producing  from 
that  field  because  the  $5.25  price  simply 
is  not  economic. 

What  kind  of  madness  is  it  for  us  to 
dry  up  the  oil  that  we  do  have  in  this 
country,  let  alone  to  provide  a  disincen- 
tive for  people  to  go  out  and  drill  and 
explore  for  the  new  oil  that  we  need? 

I  repeat  that  I  am  just  as  firm  In  my 
belief  as  I  have  been  on  any  Issue  to 
which  I  have  addressed  myself  In  the  15 
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years  that  I  have  been  in  C  ongress  that 
the  President  is  not  going  1  o  accept  the 
amendment  tliat  we  have  just  adopted. 
He  is  not  going  to  accept  a  resolution  of 
disapproval,  casting  aside  his  phased-ln 
program  of  decontrol,  and  th  en  go  on  and 
give  us  a  6-month  extension  if  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  as  Is 
called  for  in  S.  1849. 

On  whose  head  then,  I  asl ,  will  the  re- 
sponsibility rest?  I  submit  i  will  rest  on 
the  heads  of  the  Members  if  this  Con- 
gress, who  in  arrogance  and  Ln  stubborn- 
ness and  defiance  refuse  once,  twice, 
three  times,  four  times  to  compromise 
with  the  President  on  a  rea  ionable  plan 
to  decontrol  oil  in  this  count  ry. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  plead  with  he  Members 
of  this  House  tonight  to  ace  ept  the  kind 
of  advice  that  we  have  gottsn  from  our 
senior  member  of  the  Cooamittee  on 
Rules.  He  is  candid  when  he  says  he  does 
not  liice  all  facets  of  the  decontrol  pro- 
gram, but  at  least  he  has  the  good  sense 
and  the  good  judgment  to  realize  that  it 
is  not  a  permanent  prograri. 

Under  the  law,  in  90  days  it  can  be  re- 
viewed by  this  Congress.  I  we  do  not 
want  the  program  after  90  days,  we  will 
have  the  same  right  then  as  we  have  this 
evening  to  vote  it  down,  to  come  in  with 
a  motion  of  disapproval  of  a  solution  of 
disapproval  and  turn  it  dowi  i.  But  in  the 
meantime  we  can  get  the  sxtension  of 
that  Allocation  Act  that  wd  need  if  we 
turn  down  this  motion  of  disapproval, 
and  then  I  submit  we  wUI  ha  i^e  90  days  in 
which  we  can  further  consid(  x  whether  it 
is  a  better  plan  than  the  or  e  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Akderson)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  adc  itional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Jlpeaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illino  s.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  ver;r  persuasive 
speech.  I  would  like  to  comr  romise  with 
the  President,  but  there  is  or  e  thing  that 
troubles  me. 

If  we  go  into  this  phased  d  ;control  and 
the  price  of  oil  goes  up  by  V/z  percent 
a  month  and  then  2V^  percent  a  month, 
who  keeps  the  Increases  lii  costs  that 
they  are  going  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
simiers? 

Is  there  any  provision  fcr  an  excess 
profits  tax?  Will  the  gentleman  explain 
that  to  us? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  the  gent  eman  asked 
that. 

We  have  a  pledge  from  U  le  chaiiman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  I  believe  his  word.  Th(!  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  (»n  Ways  and 
Means,  appeared  before  th<  Committee 
on  Rules  yesterday,  and  hs  unequivo- 
cally pledged  to  our  committee  that  he 
would  go  to  work  as  soon  as  we  get  back 
from  the  recess  on  an  excest  profits  tax 
or  a  windfall  profits  tax  that  would  take 
those  excess  profits  and  recycle  them 
and  rebate  them  to  the  Ai^erican  con- 
sumer. 
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I  am  as  interested  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays  J  and  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  is  in  seeing  that  the 
middle-  and  lower-income  groups  in  this 
counti-y  do  not  imfairly  bear  the  bur- 
den of  higher  petroleujn  prices.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman>.  I  believe  that  his 
committee  has  the  ability  and  the  will 
to  bring  us,  within  30  days  after  we 
come  back  here  in  September,  the  kind 
of  windfall  profits  tax  that  will  rebate 
tliose  funds  to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
<Mr.  Matsxtnaca). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  lor  yielding. 

I  think  we  have  heard  a  very  per- 
suasive speech  from  the  Conference 
leader  on  the  oUier  side  of  the  aisle,  but 
it  was  based  on  a  mistaken  fact.  The  ir- 
refutable fact  is  that  the  pump  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  pump- 
ing old  oil  in  California  for  $3.25  a  bar- 
rel need  not  be  closed,  because  that  price 
can  be  raised  without  congressional  ac- 
tion, by  the  President  himself,  right  now, 
under  existing  law,  so  long  as  his  action 
is  not  arbitrai-y  and  capricious.  Just  as 
the  President  raised  tiie  price  of  old  oil 
from  $4.25  to  $5.25  recently  he  has  the 
power  to  do  that  imder  the  Emergency 
Petroleiun  Allocation  Act.  Is  that  not 
correct,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The 
gentleman  was  at  the  hearing,  and  he' 
heard  the  same  witness  that  I  heard,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  same  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  and  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Nader,  who  made  that  suggestion 
that  the  President  ought  to  use  his 
power  unilaterally  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  without  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  for  permission;  he 
ought  to  use  his  power  to  raise  the  price 
of  old  oil. 

This  is  the  same  man  who  filed  a  law- 
suit against  the  President,  against  the 
Federal  Government,  when  the  price  of 
old  oil  was  raised  previously  from  $4.25 
a  barrel  to  $5.25. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  that  Mr.  Nader 
testified  In  his  presence  also,  that  he  lost 
the  suit  which  he  filed  when  the  price 
of  old  oil  was  raised  to  $5.25  a  barrel. 
Therefore,  he  now  agrees  to  the  Presi- 
dent's having  the  authority  to  raise  the 
price  of  old  oil  unilaterally,  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman  has 
his  own  time,  I  believe.  Mine  is  about  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute,  simply 
to  reply  to  my  distinguished  friend,  and 
he  is  my  friend,  and  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
•  Mr.  Matsunaga). 

I  am  a  little  astonished  at  the  incon- 
sistency of  those  people  who  are  now 
loudly  calling  for  imilateral  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  raise  the 
price  of  old  oil.  These  are  some  of  the 
same  people  who,  up  imtil  now,  had  led 
me  to  believe  that  what  they  wanted  was 
a  greater  congressional  voice  and  a 
greater  role  for  the  Congress  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process,  but  now  they  want 
to  abdicate  that  responsibility.  They  say, 
presumably,  'Let  this  cup  pass  and  let 
the  President  of  the  United  States  raise 
the  price  of  oil,  and  if  we  have  to  go  to 
court,  we  must." 

I  would  suggest  tliat  the  President  is 
keeping  faith  with  the  Congress  when  he 
comes  before  us  with  a  plan,  as  he  has 
done  in  the  instant  case,  a  plan  which 
we  have  the  right  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove. That  certainly  preserves  for  the 
Congress  a  far  greater  role  and  a  more 
substantial  role  in  this  whole  energy 
question. 

However,  to  merely  leave  with  the 
President  unilaterally  the  power  to  make 
pricing  decisions  is  something  else.  I  want 
the  Congress  to  assimie  its  rightful  role 
and  responsibility  and  to  turn  down  this 
disapproval  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  support  of 
this  rule  so  that  this  matter  could  be 
brought  up.  I  tiiink  the  gentleman  has 
accurately  stated  the  matter,  that  we 
must  make  decisions  on  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  do  exactly  as  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  says,  or  if  we  are  going  to  leave  the 
present  law  in  its  place  and  work  our  will 
on  what  should  be  a  replacement  of  that 
law,  which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  have  been 
presenting  to  this  House  for  the  last 
week. 

But  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  has  characterized  as  the 
intransigence  of  the  House,  Is  simply  not 
true.  If  the  President  wanted  to  raise  the 
price  so  that  these  oil  fields  could  pro- 
duce more,  the  President  has  had  that 
power.  He  has  instead  carefully  couched 
each  proposal  that  comes  up  here  to  end 
up  with  an  exemption  to  produce  de- 
control, so  that  the  Congress  has  to  go 
into  the  details  of  each  plan  and  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  join  in 
raising  the  price  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  House  is  trying  to  work  its 
will  as  to  what  kind  of  a  plan  for  the 
next  3  years  will  go  into  place.  We  should 
extend  the  present  situation  imtil  that 
can  be  done. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  President 
has  waited  imtil  the  last  moment  as  we 
are  discussing  this  bill  to  send  up  first  one 
and  then  another  bill  to  change  the 
status  quo  and  mix  it  Into  our  debate 
here  rather  than,  if  he  felt  that  an  oil 
field  needed  more  money  to  produce, 
simply  as  was  done  In  1973  when  the 
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nrice  was  raised  from  $4.25  to  $5.25,  to 
come  in  and  simply  raise  that  price.  Then 
as  we  work  our  will  on  this  bill,  if  we  do 
not  like  it  we  can  say  that  that  price  vrtll 
not  be  left  on  the  street.  What  we  will  say 
to  the  President  is  simply  to  leave  in 
[jlace  what  we  have  as  we  are  working 
oiu-  will  on  this  bill. 

This  is  not  r.  game  of  chicken  with  the 
President.  Tlie  legislation  before  the 
Hou^e  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
indicated  can  go  immediately  to  con- 
ference. And  our  leaders  have  indicated 
that  they  would  go  to  conference  on  the 
bill  so  that  we  can  come  out  with  a  legis- 
lative proposal.  But  no  Member  of  the 
House  that  I  have  heard  argue  on  either 
side  has  tried  to  say  in  detail  in  the  old 
act,  the  present  act,  or  the  future  one 
that  is  coming,  that  every  detail  of  ad- 
ministration should  be  done  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  always  left  this  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  because  the  Pres- 
ident is  the  administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  as  head  of  the  executive 
brancli. 

What  I  am  saying  to  my  colleagues  is 
that  I  hope  we  will  approve  this  rule,  and 
that  we  will  then  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal ;  that  we  will  send  to  the 
President  an  extension,  and  If  he  vetoes 
the  extension  then  any  decontrol  Is  up 
to  the  President  and  we  have  acted  re- 
sponsibly. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  how 
many  additional  speakers  the  gentle- 
man has? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
number  of  requests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  start  out  by  exercising  a  bit  of  conser- 
vation, and  turn  down  tlie  heat  of  this 
debate.  This  should  not  be  a  heated  de- 
bate. 

I  would  also  like  to  play  down  the 
question  of  partisanslaip.  I  am  not  one 
who  thinks  the  President  is  either  venal 
or  stupid.  I  think  he  is  a  bright  man.  I 
think  be  is  a  good  man.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  would,  like  Solomon,  place  him- 
self firmly  between  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  and  pull  it  down  on  both  our 
heads  and  liis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  someone  saymg 
'Samson."  I  should  have  said  Samson, 
yes.  I  shall  correct  that  in  the  Record. 

But  at  least  I  can  say  that  tlie  Mem- 
bers were  listening. 

r.'r.  Sjjeaker,  let  me  say  tliis :  That  the 
Pl•e.^ident  lias  sevei-al  comses  to  follow. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oliio.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
wan  for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  said 
about  the  President.  He  is  not  stupid, 
and  he  is  a  good  man.  I  do  not  think  he 
will  act  like  Samson;  I  doubt  if  he  will 
act  like  Solomon. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  say  this,  that 
the  President  has  several  routes  to  fol- 
low. As  the  gentleman  from  Washmg- 


ton  pointed  out,  the  President  may  put 
into  effect  any  program  which  is  equi- 
table and  which  Is  not  of  such  nature  as 
to  be  overttimed  as  being  arbitrary  and 
capricious  to  put  Into  effect  an  Increase 
in  oil  pricing  as  long  as  he  recognizes 
that  there  shall  be  some  manner  of  con- 
trol, and  these  controls  be  equitable. 
Furthermore,  the  President  may  sign  a 
simple  extension  for  6  months.  Why  not 
do  that? 

Mr.  WACK50NNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  In  the  well  feel 
that  the  President  would  be  arbitrary 
and  capricious  or  inequitable  If  In  fact 
and  In  deed  he  proposed  a  price  rise  on 
old  oil  of  any  amount,  for  example,  say, 
$1  a  barrel? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  he  provided  a 
price  rise  to,  say,  $6. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  $6.25. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  $6.25?  I  doubt  It. 

Mr.  WACKJONNER.  The  gentleman 
doubts  It,  but  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  know;  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  does  not 
know;  but  I  think  If  the  President  can 
back  It  up  by  facts 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  What  facts?  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  WA(3GONNER.  What  facts  would 
the  gentleman  feel  that  the  President 
would  have  to  produce  in  support  of  such 
amove? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  standard  In  the 
act  says  that  the  action  shall  be  equi- 
table. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  that  means? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  means  fair. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  that  means?  Would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  certainly. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
men has  demonstmted  the  fallacy  of  his 
being  able  to  do  It,  because  I  do  not  think 
the  courts  would  be  able  to  handle  the 
lawsuits  that  would  be  involved  If  he 
attempted  such  an  act. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Very  well.  Tlien  fur- 
ther let  me  suggest  that  the  other  way 
for  him  to  do  it  is  to  say  that  Congress 
has  the  first  say  with  respect  to  policy 
on  energy  In  the  United  States;  "I  have 
the  second  say,"  the  President  would 
lightly  contend,  "and  that  Is  to  veto.  But 
in  the  meantime,  until  we  get  together, 
we  will  just  preseiTe  the  status  quo  by 
extending  the  present  regulation  on  oil." 
Does  that  not  seem  reasonable?  And  If 
the  President  does  refuse  those  choices, 
who  Is  unreasonable? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  As  tlie  gentle- 
man knows,  the  present  regulation  on  oil 
has  cost  us  a  million  barrels  a  day  in  oU 
over  the  last  2  years  of  Its  existence. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  give  an 


illustration  of  its  closing  down  wells  in 
California. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  May  I  retrieve  my 
time  to  say  tliat  I  do  not  know  that  to 
be  a  fact,  nor  do  I  believe  It  to  be  a  fact. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  right.  We  may  be  right  on  our 
side  of  tlie  aisle.  But  let  the  President 
give  us  time  to  go  to  him  with  a  pro- 
posaL  If  he  desires  then  to  veto  it,  let 
him  veto  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
man >ield  further? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  was  over  21 
months  ago  that  the  Arabs  embargoed 
oil  on  us  in  the  first  Instance.  It  was 
7  months  ago  when  the  President  pro- 
posed a  plan.  That  plan  has  been  modi- 
fled  four  times.  All  last  weekend  the  ad- 
ministration was  trj'lng  to  determine 
whom  to  meet  with  on  the  Democratic 
side  to  come  to  a  compromise  agreement. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  back  my  time  to  me,  he  met  witli 
you:  It  does  appear  that  he  ultimately 
met  with  us.  I  am  sure  he  knew  some- 
body else  represented  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  were  sev- 
eral others  who  sat  In  on  those  meetings, 
and  I  think  In  a  wholehearted  effort  to 
come  to  some  conclusion,  to  ti-y  to  get 
a  compromise,  this  plan  was  the  response. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  I  may  retrieve  a 
bit  of  my  time,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
for  the  rule.  I  am  for  an  orderly  proce- 
dure In  which  Congress  determines  its 
policy,  and  I  lu-ge  that  the  President 
utilize  his  ovax  authority  to  veto  if  he 
feels  that  that  should  be  done.  We  are 
willing  to  come  a  part  of  the  way,  but  it 
should  pot  be  done  in  the  face  of  Uie 
threat  of  destroying  the  entlie  structure 
by  wlilch  we  can  control  at  the  present 
time  the  price  of  oil. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  listened  to  this  debate  all  afternoon, 
and  some  of  the  terms  that  are  bandied 
around  here  have  really  got  me  con- 
fused. Tlie  gentleman  from  IlliuoLs 
talked  about  the  inconsistencies  of  tlie 
House.  Then  he  talked  about  the  leader- 
ship being  on  the  Sequoia.  Both  of  those 
are  rather  ephemeral  terms  around  here. 

In  an  effort  maj'be  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion, let  me  point  out  that  Uiis  afternoon 
on  the  pay  raise  bill  the  majority  leader, 
my  good  friend,  could  not  deliver  hi.s 
roommate,  and  the  minority  leader  could 
not  deliver  the  minority  whip,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
could  not  deliver  his  brother,  so  maybe 
the  President  has  been  meeting  with 
the  wrong  people.  I  do  not  knov,-. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
fiu-ther  request  for  time. 

I  move  Uie  previous  question  on  tlic 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  tlie 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  tlic 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Pursuant  to  House 
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Resolution  651,  the  House  refolvei 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Wfiole 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 
sldei'ation  of  the  resolution  i 
disapproving  the  proposed 
by  the  Pi-esident  to  i-emove  exl 
controls  relating  to  cmde  oil 
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Accordingly  the  House  r 
into  the  Committee  of  the 
on  tlie  State  of  tlie  Union 
.sideration  of  the  resolution  <  K 
with  Mr.  McKay  in  the 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the 
ing  of  tlie  resolution  was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under 
gentleman    from    West    Vir 
Stagcersi  will  be  recognized 
and    the    gentleman    from 
Brown)  will  be  recognized 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  West  Vii-ghiia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chai 
going  to  be  vei-y  brief. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
the  House  not  doing  anyUiin  ; 
fingers  repeatedly  pointed  a 
of  the  aisle.  I  would  like  to  .s 
year  we  passed  what  I 
very  good  energy  bill.  We  w 
the  conference  Uiat  if  we  r 
of  new  oil  by  50  cents  to  .$7. 
not  be  vetoed.  I  tried  to  talk 
the  members  of  the  confer 
it  raised  to  50  cents  and  I 
that  done.  And  as  predicted 
vetoed,  but  I  was  assured 
been  raised  50  cents  it  woulc 
been. 

The  President  vetoed  that 
on  March  6.  1974.  This  year 
bill  to  the  President.  H.R 
set  a  ceiling  of  $11.28  on  new 
was  the  price  of  oil  at  the 
this  year,  in  Januai-y.  We 
was  i-easonable.  We  allowed 
which  the  President  could 
of  old  oil  if  it  needed  to  be 
tliat  was  vetoed. 

I  think  Congiess  has  tried 
the  President  the  message 
something  done,  but  we  want 
done  that  we  tliink  is  fair, 
us  three  messages  and  each 
lias    ended   with    one    single 
Decontrol. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  a 
Members  of  this  House  are 
regulation.  They  want  some 
ulation,  because  we  have 
pie  out  of  work  in  America 
they  are  suffering.  They  are 
and  the  price  of  gasoline  is 
go  up.  They  claim  that  during 
month  it  will  go  up  3  cents.  If 
trol  it,  it  will  perhaps  go  up 
I  do  not  know.  No  one  else 
just  guessing.  That  Ls  tlie  r 
we  should  vote  down  the  Pi' 
sage  he  sent  today  and  say  to 
in  tlie  process  of  hammering 
on  which  we  have  worked  liar 
The  subcommittee  worked  5 
longer.  The  full  committee 
13  meetings  trying  to  hammer 
We  brought  it  to  the  floor  s 
had  several  meetings  here 
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I  think  the  President  ought  to  wait 
until  he  sees  what  we  send  down  to  him 
before  he  asks  for  decontrol.  I  think  It  is 
a  discouitesy  to  the  Congres.s  of  the 
United  States  for  him  to  try  to  force 
through  his  proposal  before  we  have 
completed  our  work.  I  do  not  think  he 
did  it.  I  think  his  advisers  did  it,  because 
I  know  Gerald  Ford,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  respect  him.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  President  doing  this.  I 
think  it  is  his  advisers  around  him. 

When  I  yo  back  home,  a  lot  of  people 
back  home  say  to  me,  "It's  the  same  old 
crowd  that  ran  Watergate  that  nins 
things  now.  Tliey  got  a  veto  then  against 
a  reasonable  pricing  policy  and  they  have 
a  veto  now." 

I  would  not  go  that  far,  but  I  must 
iX'.spect  their  pomt  of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  w  ilh  this.  I 
iiLst  want  to  repeat  that  we  have  passed 
two  energy  bills  and  sent  them  to  the 
President.  He  would  not  accept  them.  We 
have  been  in  the  process  of  working  out 
one  for  .several  montlis  and  in  the  midst 
of  that  he  insists  on  having  his  w  ay  on 
decontrol  right  now  and  not  wait  until 
we  .send  something  worthwhile  to  him. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  resent  tlie  President 
saying  that  Congre.'-.s  lias  not  w  orked.  We 
iiave  workf-d  lony  and  hard  on  the  bill 
sent  down  to  him  last  year  and  long  and 
ir.^rd  on  this  bill.  We  hope  to  come  out 
w  ith  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable  to  him. 
Everybody  tries  to  tell  me  it  Ls  not  ac- 
ceptable. Why  do  not  people  wait  and 
.see  what  we  come  out  witli?  I  think  w-e 
ousht  to  w  ait  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  and  vote  on  enactment.  The 
message  sent  by  tlie  President  should  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
^  ield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached  that 
point  which  is  the  climax  of  our  con- 
.sideration  on  the  energy  legislation.  With 
the  amendment  which  has  been  added 
on  prichig  to  H.R.  7014,  I  think  there  is 
no  chance  tliat  that  bill  will  become  law 
and,  in  fact,  there  probably  was  very 
little  chance  anyway  that  it  would  be- 
come law  prior  to  oiur  adjournment  for 
the  recess. 

Mr.  Zarb.  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
ibtrator,  has  said  that  tlie  President  w  ill 
not  accept  a  simple  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent Emergency  Petroleimi  Allocation  Act. 
He  said  it  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
tei-state  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  Mon- 
day evening.  He  said  it  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  Tuesday  morning.  He 
has  said  it  before  tlie  press  and  he  ad- 
vised me  personally  by  letter  and  also 
in  response  to  personal  inquiry  agaui 
tliis  morning. 

So,  our  choice  is  the  decontrol  proposal 
that  the  President — I  tlihik  in  wiiole- 
hearted  spirit  of  cooperation — presented 
at  the  end  of  last  week  to  the  Congi-ess. 
That  proposal  was  crafted  by  the  admin- 
istrator and  some  who  sit  on  this  floor 
now  in  an  effort  at  compromise,  Mem- 
bers who  sit  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
is  offered  in  the  spirit  of  a  continued  ef- 
fort to  compromise — and  let  me  review 
briefly  how  far  the  Pi'esident  has  come 
over  the  past  7  months  in  an  effort  to 
find  an  accommodation  with  this  Con- 
gress. 


In  January  the  Pi-esident  advocated 
immediate  decontrol  as  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  increase  our  domestic  oil 
supplies,  reduce  consumption  and  thus 
decrease  our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil 
supplies  and  price  policy.  However,  the 
Congress  objected  to  immediate  decon- 
trol. As  we  began  our  hearings  in  the 
Commerce  Committee,  it  was  clear  that 
a  majority  of  that  subcommittee  which 
considered  the  legislation  before  us 
would  not  accept  immediate  decontrol 
because  it  feared  the  negative  economic 
Ihiijacts  that  would  result  from  such  ac- 
tion, and  I  must  tell  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  sliared  that 
concern,  and  still  do. 

The  President  responded  to  this  con- 
cern by  publi.sliing  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  May  2  his  second  decontrol  plan, 
which  called  for  gradual  decontrol  over 
9.  25-month  period.  Once  again,  the  Con- 
srress  exDres.«ed  dissatisfaction,  this  time 
based  upon  potential  OPEC  price  in- 
creases which,  some  contended,  w'ould 
pull  the  domestic  price  to  the  same  level 
as  that  which  might  be  set  by  the  OPEC 
prices.  Still  hopeful  of  agi-eement,  the 
President  submitted  for  congressional 
consideration  a  third  plan  which  not  only 
placed  a  $13.50  cap  on  domestic  oil  prices, 
but  also  lengthened  the  decontrol  period 
to  30  months.  This  plan  was  the  one  that 
the  IIou.se  rejected  last  week  on  the 
grounds  that  the  $13.50  cap  was  too  high. 
Now,  the  President  has  presented  to 
Congress  a  fourth  plaii  which  meets  the 
criticism  of  the  last  plan.  The  $13.50 
cap  lias  been  reduced  to  $11.50.  but  here 
we  are  today  debating  another  motion 
of  disapproval. 

The  President  has  taken  three  major 
steps  toward  compromise,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  still  refusing  to  budge.  Let  me 
assure  the  Members  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  well  aware  of  which 
brand!  of  the  Government  has  set  itself 
up  as  a  roadblock  to  an  effective  national 
energy  policy. 

The  distinguislied  Member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouii 
'Mr.  BoLLiNG)  pointed  out  that  no  en- 
ergy legislation  has  pas.sed  this  Congress 
in  the  last  7  months.  Indeed,  we  have 
been  21  months  since  the  embargo.  We 
liave  had  our  opportunity  to  shape  our 
policy,  and  it  has  not  been  shaped  in  the 
Congress. 

If  we  pa.ss  tliis  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and  thus  veto  the  compromise 
decontrol  plan— and  I  think  I  can  call  it 
a  compromise  plan — we  will  be  left  with 
two  midesirable  alternatives.  The  Piesi- 
dent  has  indicated  that  he  will  veto  a 
simple  extension  of  tlie  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  unless  his  decon- 
trol plan  is  accepted.  Thus,  either  we 
have  immediate  decontrol  or  w^e  have  a 
continuation  of  tlie  present  burdensome 
system  because  this  Congress  can  over- 
ride his  veto,  if  it  wishes,  on  a  simple 
extension  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act. 

We  could  have  a  continuation  of  that 
act,  that  act  which  has  seen  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  increase;  that 
has  seen  the  price  of  oil  to  the  American 
consumer  increa.se  as  our  dependence  on 
that  foreign  oil  has  increased.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  not  paying  more  for  oil, 
because  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
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wind  up  doing.  Tlius,  the  Congress  has 
brought  upon  Itself  the  choice  between 
these  two  bad  alternatives. 

The  economic  Impacts  of  either  of 
these  two  proposals  I  think  are  unfor- 
tunate. They  are  markedly  worse  than 
the  impacts  that  would  result  from  the 
President's  plan.  In  fact,  the  nature  of 
the  President's  cunent  plan  would  see 
an  acUial  one-half  to  1  cent  per  gallon 
decrease  in  petroleum  product  prices  by 
the  end  of  1975,  and  would  act  as  a  stim- 
ulus toward  economic  recovery.  With  Im- 
mediate decontrol,  large  negative  eco- 
nomic Impacts  would  occur  initially. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wiUi  continued  con- 
trols, as  we  have  them  now,  our  dollar 
outflow  would  increase  by  the  end  of 
1978  by  $4  billion  because  of  our  vulner- 
ability to  oil.  Our  vulnerability  to  a  fu- 
ture embargo  will  increase  We  will  have 
a  more  negative  economic  impact  and  a 
more  dangerous  foreign  affairs  situation. 

The  President,  in  announcing  this  last 
attempt  at  accommodation  on  decontrol, 
stated  that  the  Nation  desperately  needs 
cooperation,  not  confrontation,  on  this 
critical  energy  issue.  In  acting  today,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  our  commonly 
shared  goal — tlie  absolute  necessity  of 
eliminating  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
oil  supply  and  OPEC-cartel-set  prices. 
W'a  have  been  working  on  this  matter 
liow  for  7  montlis.  If  we  have  failed  to 
achieve  some  kind  of  a  resolution  to  the 
problem,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  hold  botli  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  and  this  Congress  responsible. 
I  for  one  will  vote  for  the  President's 
compromise  plan  because  I  have  sought 
consistently  to  try  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation with  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
between  a  position  which  I  thought  was 
soimdly  taken  by  tiie  President  and  the 
concerns  honestly  expressed  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  so  be  it.  But 
it  will  not  happen  that  we  cannot  do  it 
with  my  vote. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  all  of  tliese  plans  the  Pres- 
ident put  forward,  including  the  present 
one,  essentially  call  for  the  end  of  price 
control,  or  decontrol,  and  the  only  vari- 
ance is  the  amount  of  time  to  reach  that 
objective?  So  there  really  has  been  no 
basic  compromise  at  all. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  at  least  that 
is  an  improvement  over  the  situation  we 
have  had  expressed  here  today,  and  that 
is  that  originally  the  members  of  oui-  sub- 
committee were  against  decontrol.  Now 
we  have  voted  a  price  rollback.  And  if 
that  produces  more  oil,  I  will  cat  the  gen- 
tleman's hat. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  regardless 
of  the  merits  that  exist  on  the  two  sides, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  served  up  to  us  time  and  time 
asaln  what  his  bo.«ie  objective  Is— 
decontrol. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  understood  the  objection  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  the  President's 
original  plan,  it  was  that  an  abrupt  de- 
control would  be  too  painful  for  our  so- 
ciety and  that  we  ought  to  have  gradual 
decontrol. 

The  President  accommodated  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  some  of  his 
fellows,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  rejected  that  compromise. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  es- 
sentially the  same  package  we  debated 
before.  It  was  known  as  the  Krueger 
amendment,  with  a  few  variations:  First, 
it  exempts  strippers  from  all  controls. 
The  strip  well  operations,  which  now 
amount  to  1.4  million  barrels  a  day,  are 
exempted  from  all  controls. 

Second,  whereas  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment contained  a  triggering  device  re- 
quiring a  finding  by  Congress  that  there 
would  be  in  place  an  excess  profits  levy, 
under  the  President's  proposal  now  be- 
fore us  for  disapproval  there  is  no  such 
requirement.  All  the  President  does  is 
recommend  a  tax.  There  are  no  sp>eciflcs 
as  to  the  kind  of  tax  or  as  to  its  effect. 
And  the  plan,  incidentally,  goes  into  ef- 
fect immediately  unless  it  Is  disapproved. 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  ,  who  stated 
that  the  Congress  is  refusing  to  budge. 
He  characterizes  that  as  the  continuing 
posture  of  Congress.  He  said  this  has 
been  going  on  for  7  months.  Actually  it 
is  not  for  7  months.  It  goes  back  to  Feb- 
i-uary,  so  It  is  not  for  7  months. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Congress  has  been 
moving  more  and  more  toward  a  higher 
and  higher  price  acceptance  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise.  Let  me  point  out 
what  the  gentleman  said  when  he  stepped 
into  the  well  and  took  the  lectern.  He 
said  that  H.R.  7014,  with  the  Staggers 
amendment  in  it,  will  be  vetoed. 

That  is  conciliatory?  That  is  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  Congress,  the  will 
of  the  House  here.  But  he  said  that  will 
be  vetoed. 

Then  he  said  that  in  a  conversation 
with  the  President,  the  President  said, 
"If  you  send  down  a  simple  extension  of 
this  authority  in  order  to  give  you  a  little 
more  opportunity  to  work  on  the  bill  now 
on  the  floor,  that  will  be  vetoed." 

That  is  conciliatoiT?  Well,  I  will  be 
damned  if  that  is  the  kind  of  compro- 
mise I  would  enter  into  at  any  time.  I 
say  that  if  you  say  to  a  man,  "If  you 
do  something  that  displeases  me,  I  will 
veto  it,"  you  are  attempting  to  over- 
bear on  that  man  and  dictate  his  everj' 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  receded  a  long 
way  from  the  position  that  I  took.  We 
have  not  been  waiting  around  for  22 
months  since  the  Arab  oil  boj'cott.  We 
passed  a  bill  promptly  and  sent  it  down 
to  the  President,  and  he  vetoed  it.  Then 
we  enacted  another  one  in  which  we 
gave  up  the  rollback  and  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent pricing  formula,  and  that  was 
finally  signed.  Ever  since  that  time, 
every  time  we  have  turned  around,  every 
time  we  have  discussed  an  idea,  we  have 
been  told  that  it  will  be  vetoed. 

I  must  respectfully  point  out  one  sim- 


ple fact:  that  since  the  original  action 
in  1973  we  have  had  for  tlie  first  time 
in  history  a  President  who  was  forced 
to  leave  his  office,  we  have  had  for  the 
first  time  in  history  a  Vice  President  who 
was  forced  to  leave  his  office,  and  now 
we  have  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  w  lio  went  into  his  own  con- 
gressional district  and  asked  his  people, 
who  had  returned  him  to  ofiBce  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  "Send  me  a 
Republican,"  and  they  refused  to  do  so 
because  they  did  not  find  his  policies 
suitable  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  this  policy 
which  is  now  being  urged  on  us  ought 
to  be  turned  Aovm.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
pubUc  Interest,  and  it  is  demeaning  to 
this  Congress  to  act  always  under  the 
lash  and  the  threat  of  a  veto.  I  am  will- 
ing to  compromise,  and  the  position  I 
take  today  reflects  a  substantial  com- 
promise In  an  effort  to  move  closer  to 
the  views  of  the  President. 

However,  the  President  has  laid  down 
one  absolute  and  Immutable  demand: 
We  must  control.  If  we  decontrol,  we 
destroy  the  economy  of  this  country  and 
that  of  a  great  part  of  the  free  world 
because  the  prices  will  follow  the  prices 
tiiey  are  able  to  extract  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  adopt  the  res- 
olution of  disapproval  and  sar  to  the 
President,  "Treat  us  as  equals,  sir,  and 
we  will  treat  with  you,  but  we  will  be 
damned  if  we  will  treat  with  you  as 
Inferiors." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Ml".  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
have  an  equitable  method  of  allocating 
materials  that  are  truly  scarce  in  our 
economy  or  may  become  scarce. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  wc 
cannot  afford  to  allow  temporary  scarci- 
ties to  push  small  businessmen,  fanners 
and  consumers  to  the  wall.  In  my  mind, 
this  may  mean  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering some  form  of  a  rationing  plan 
so  that  scarce  goods  can  be  fairly  dis- 
tributed without  working  undue  hard- 
ships on  any  individual,  corporation,  or 
sector  of  the  Nation.  We  mu.st  protect 
the  people  against  predatory  black  mar- 
keteers that  develop  in  periods  of  scarc- 
ity. 

Too  often,  in  recent  months,  we  have 
heard  talk  about  rationing  through  high 
prices — that  is.  pricing  the  little  man  out 
of  the  market.  This  is  similar  to  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  tried  with  In- 
terest rates — raising  interest  rates  which 
price  people  out  of  the  home  market 
and  bankrupt  small  businessmen.  High 
prices  are  no  way  to  ration  ci-edit  or 
goods. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  none  of  us  like  the  idea 
of  rationing,  but  sometimes  necessity 
forces  us  to  do  things  which  are  not 
ideal  to  meet  emergencies.  The  current 
debate  over  energy  problems  brings  this 
question  to  mind  and  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  Pi-esident  to  once  again 
think  in  terms  of  standby  rationing  pow- 
ers which  would  allow  proper  allocation 
of  scaree  materials. 

For  example,  farmei-s  and  rural  peo- 
ple are  heavily  dependent  on  gasoline 
and  related  petroleum  products  and  I  do 
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not  want  to  see  situations 
these  people  are  treated 
allocation  of  existing  sources 
If  it  takes  rationing  to  meet 
of  farmers  and  rural 
hiuners — then    we    must    coil 
rtltematlve. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr. 
yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Ml' 
seem  to  never  learn  that  a 
legislative  body  cannot 
cially  at  the  national  level, 
no  national  consensus  on  a 

There  is  no  national 
the  people  with  regard   to 
policy,  simply  because  of  th  i 
most  ever>body  in  the 
wants  a  policy  tailored  to 
lar  problem,  and  it  cannot  be 

The  fact  that  there  is  no 
sensus  among  the  people  is  r 
in  this  body.  In  Januai-y,  whei  i 
dent  proposed  an  energy 
hue  and  the  cry  in  this  body 
us  60  days  to  see  if  we  can  do 
ourselves."  The  attitude  was, 
we  have  to  do  something,  we 
what  you  propose,  but  give  us  i 
to  see  if  we  can  do  some  thin; 

The  Congress  had  ample 
to  do  something  prior  to  tlia|: 
Congiess  did  not  do  any 
most  the  end  of  July,  7  montli^ 
Congi'ess  is  saying,  "Give  us 
see   if    we    can   do   some 
whether  we  can  provide  a 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  attitud|e 
prevail  that  we  still  have 
uct,  tliat  the  ground  Ls  just 
oil  and  natural  gas,  and  that 
go  dig  a  hole,  drill  a  hole. 
it  that  he  wants  at  any 
wants.  Most  Americans  seerji 
that  they  can  get  crude  oil 
gas,  although  natural  gas  is 
ject  of  this  particular  discus.sidn 
prevalent  prior  to  World  War 

When  are  we  going  to  qui 
dead  horse  and  recognize  t 
not  as  much  of  it  as  theie 
that  it  is  never  going  to  be 
Here  in  America,  however,  it 
than  it  is  anywhere  else  in 
PurtheiTOore,    the    industi-y 
more  to  provide  product  at  a 
than  anybody  else  in  the  wor 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tleman  from  Louisiana  <  Mr. 
has  expired. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr, 
yield  1  additional  minute  to 
man  from  Loui.siana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  When 
have  a  consensus  and  we  ca 
we  have  one  other  choice 
utilize  the  leadership  that 
is  trying  to  provide,  leaderehij) 
ing  to  provide  because  we  c 
to  provide  for  decontrol.   I 
favor  total  decontrol  ii  I 
choice. 

We  have  got  to  have 
are  some  of  you  who  say  th 
really  are  trying  to  do  is  put 
dent  in  a  box  so  tliat  when 
comes  the  burden  will  be 
justify  an  mcrease  in  prices 

Now.  I  do  not  stand  here 
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that  there  is  not  going  to  be  an  Increase 
in  prices,  but  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  as  black  as  some  Members  have 
tried  to  paint  the  situation  to  be. 

But,  my  friends,  do  not  believe  that  you 
can  or  will  put  him  in  a  box,  because  each 
time  the  Congress  has  tried  to  paint  the 
President  in  a  comer  he  has  been  able 
to  get  the  ear  of  the  people  better  than  we 
have,  and  he  can  show  them  that  we 
failed  to  do  anything  on  our  own,  even 
though  he  granted  delay  time  for  us  to 
do  it. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  would  be 
better  off.  the  counti-y  would  be  better  off, 
if  we  want  energy  from  oil  and  gas,  to 
embark  upon  a  program  of  decontrol. 
Therefore  I  believe  that  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  should  be  rejected,  and 
the  Presidents  program  .sliould  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  effect. 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  Hays". 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mi".  Cluiinnan,  one 
of  my  best  friends  in  the  Him.se  is  the 
geutlemau  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Wag- 
gonner) who  just  preceded  me,  but  I 
want  to  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
veiy  strongly  on  a  couple  of  statements 
he  made. 

He  said  that  there  is  no  concenstts  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  concensus, 
and  a  strong  one,  that  the  people  do  not 
want  to  be  ripped  off  any  further  bj'  the 
oil  companies. 

The  price  of  gasoline  has  gone  up  100 
Iiercent  in  the  lait  3  years  in  this  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  also  said  that  it  is 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  anywhere 
else.  Well,  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  and 
tlie  Members  that  in  Saudi  Arabia  it  is 
19  cents  a  gallon,  and  that  is  consider- 
ably cheaper  tlian  62  cents  a  gallon. 

Why  do  we  not  liave  oil  commg  out 
of  the  gromid  in  this  country  in  tlie 
quantities  that  there  ought  ^  be?  Be- 
cause the  oil  companies  weiat  out  to 
Saudi  Arabia  where  tliey  could  drill,  and 
lift  it  out  of  the  ground  for  a  nickel  a 
barrel,  so  they  did  not  bother  to  drill 
here,  becaase  they  could  get  all  they 
wanted  in  Saudi  Ai-abia,  and  they 
thought  it  was  going  to  last  forever,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  it  left  there. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  made  a  big  error  in  bringing 
a  lot  of  these  Aiabs  over  and  sending 
them  through  the  Han-ai'd  Business 
School,  and  pretty  soon  the  Aiabs  found 
that  the  oil  companies  were  ripping  them 
off.  So  they  decided  they  would  do  a 
little  ripping  off  on  their  ovm.  The  oil 
companies  did  not  object  to  that;  they 
just  said  let  us  get  together,  and  we  will 
both  rip  off  everybody  else. 

They  had  the  price  of  oil  up  to  a  dollar 
a  gallon  in  Great  BritaUi  before  this  all 
started,  and  they  are  closer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  tlian  we  are.  Now  they  have  de- 
cided they  want  to  bring  the  price  of  oil 
up  to  a  dollar  a  gallon  here. 

If  the  Members  think  I  am  wrong,  then 
.ill  they  have  to  do  is  take  a  look  at  the 
profit  sheets  showing  the  increased 
profits  of  the  oil  companies  f/om  1972, 
1973,  and  1974,  and  they  went  up  as  high 
as  400  percent. 

I  questioned  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  and  he  said  that  the  Comiiiittee 


on  Ways  and  Means  Is  going  to  come  in 
with  an  excess  profits  tax.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  could  believe  that  I  would 
not  be  down  here  in  the  well.  But  I  must 
say  that  their  track  record  is  not  too 
good  on  excess  profits  taxes.  I  have  not 
seen  one  up  to  now.  But  we  can  go  ahead 
and  let  the  price  of  oil  be  decontrolled, 
and  let  the  price  of  oil  get  up  to  a  buck 
a  gallon,  and  I  will  tell  the  Members  that 
they  will  see  that  the  American  people 
have  got  a  concensus,  and  they  will  let 
you  know  about  it 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
in  tlie  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Wayne 
L.  Hays.  There  is  indeed  grave  doubt 
that  Congi-ess  will  pass  a  meaningful 
windfall  profits  tax — and  if  Congress  did 
agi-ee  on  a  bill,  the  President  would  prob- 
ably veto  it  if  it  failed  to  include  a  sub- 
stantial plowback  to  the  oil  industiy. 

For  over  20  years  I  have  struggled  in 
t  his  House  to  eliminate  the  tax  privileges. 
tJie  loopholes  that  made  oilmen  tlie 
wealthie.st  in  the  land. 

When  oil  was  abundant — when  huge 
profits  were  built  upon  domestic  oil  at 
$1.65  per  barrel — the  industiy  developed 
huge  reservoirs  of  capital  which  were 
poured  into  the  Middle  East,  in  Latin 
America  and  all  over  the  world.  The  do- 
mestic i)idustry  reaped  huge  profits  on 
domestic  oil  at  a  $1.65  a  barrel  when 
supplies  were  available  from  the  Middle 
East  at  16  cents  per  barrel.  The  domestic 
oil  industry  prevailed  on  President  Eis- 
enhower to  impose  oil  import  controls  to 
"protect"  the  domestic  production  at  a 
<'OPt  of  $1.65  per  barrel.  For  14  years  the 
Ameiican  people  were  compelled  to  pay 
s;l.65  per  ban-el  for  oil  which  was  avail- 
able abroad  in  unlimited  supplies  at  16 
rents  per  barrel.  In  this  period,  the 
American  consimier  was  compelled  to  pay 
$77  billion  in  added  tribute  to  the  domes- 
tic oil  industry  wlilch  successfully 
'rigged"  the  American  consmner  price 
between  1959  to  1973. 

These  profits  flowed  to  the  oil  com- 
panies with  almost  complete  freedom 
from  tax.  If  oil  paid  practically  no  tax- 
ation in  a  period  of  oil  plenty,  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  industry 
will  pay  taxes  in  a  period  of  scarcity 
when  a  few  control  the  market. 

Tlie  President  proposes  through  his 
plan  to  create  a  horrendous  profit  whid- 
fall  to  the  oil  industry — particularly  af- 
ter next  year's  election.  The  best  way 
for  Congress  to  deal  with  the  windfall — 
is  to  prevent  it  from  occurring  in  the 
first  place,  b^'  continuing  price  controls 
until  the  period  of  .shortage  has  abated. 

The  Pi-esidenfs  plan  would  remove  all 
controls  after  39  months.  The  American 
dome.stic  price  would  then  follow  the 
reckless  greed  of  the  OPEC  nations.  Tliis 
policy  would  drain  the  American  people 
of  their  savings,  lower  the  standard  of 
living,  depress  the  econ<Hny  and  subject 
evei-y  American  to  a  new  kind  of  serf  dwn 
to  the  omnipotence  of  oil. 

I  hope  the  President's  plan  Is  voted 
down  by  the  Congress.  The  deliberations 
of  the  Congress  have  produced  a  series 
of  plans  less  distasteful  than  its  prede- 
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cessor,  I  think  that  President  Ford  can 
rive  the  American  people  a  better  deal. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man "will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  m  the  well, 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  . 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have 
worked  for  some  time  to  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  on  decontrol 
which  would  include  a  windfall  profits 
tax.  That  compromise  failed  by  some  five 
votes.  I  think  we  are  now  in  the  position 
in  which  we  may  as  well  go  ahead  and 
allow  the  90-day  decontrol  to  come  into 
effect.  I  would  prefer  seeing  it  with  a 
windfall  profits  tax  already  in  place  now, 
but  we  do  not  have  that.  If  we  do  not 
have  that,  I  think  we  would  do  better 
to  go  ahead  and  allow  the  President 
under  an  administrative  proposal  to 
bring  that  in.  We,  in  turn,  can  come 
back,  if  we  wish,  with  a  windfall  profits 
tax.  But  it  is  clear  that  what  we  have 
just  passed  ixi  E.R.  7014  is  most  unUkely 
to  become  law. 

I  think  it  is  importiint  that  this  coun- 
try get  some  genuine  energy  policy,  and 
if  we  are  not  going  to  get  it  from  the 
House,  then  we  may  as  well  at  least  not 
prevent  the  administration  from  offering 
it  to  us.  I  would  i-ather  see  it  in  some 
other  way,  but  I  do  not  see  the  policy 
emanating  from  here.  Therefore,  I  think 
we  should  go  ahead  and  not  prevent  the 
administrative  branch' from  offering  us 
the  proposal.  We  should  oppose  'the  dis- 
approval resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-jlaiid.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
and  I  associate  myself  with  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
rise  to  say  that  for  7  months  I  have  been 
in  these  Chambei-s,  and  I  tliink  the  thing 
that  bothers  me  most  of  all  about  this 
whole  procedure  is  that  we  seem  to  spend 
so  much  time  on  ancient  history.  Each 
side  tries  to  outfimny  tlie  other.  Each 
side  tries  to  outsay  which  side  is  hi  worse 
shape  than  the  other  side.  My  people 
back  home  are  not  very  much  mterested 
in  who  gets  credit.  My  people  back  home 
at  Allis-Chalmei-s.  where  there  are  3,000 
employees,  are  told  they  will  not  have 
jobs  this  winter  because  we  are  going 
to  get  a  natural  gas  cut  of  55  percent 
down  if  we  have  a  good  winter. 

If  I  go  to  the  Chain  Works  where  they 
have  2,000  to  2,500  employees,  it  Is  the 
same  story.  They  are  not  interested  in 
ancient  history  being  discussed  on  this 
floor.  They  are  not  interested  in  people 
trying  to  outfunny  one  another.  They 
are  not  interested  in  one  side  calling  the 
other  side  something  else.  Tliey  are  only 
interested  in  our  doing  the  job  that  we 


were  brought  here  to  do,  and  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  showed  some  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  windfall  profits  or  excess  prof- 
its tax  has  come  Before  our  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  several  times.  At  the 
beginning  of  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem 2  and  3  months  ago,  we  had  a  task 
force  appointed,  and  the  task  force  came 
up  with  the  recommendation  that  we 
could  have  decontrol  witli  a  windfall 
profits  tax.  It  did  not  say  in  what  order 
or  amoimt,  but  one  of  the  alternatives 
was  a  gradual  decontrol  over  approxi- 
mately an  8-year  period.  That  would  be 
tlie  normal  life  of  an  oil  field.  We  did  not 
adopt  that  in  committee,  but  we  consid- 
ered it  several  times  because  it  was  only 
a  task  force  report.  But  we  have  agreed 
in  our  committee  over  and  over  that  we 
would  handle  a  windfall  profits  or  an 
excess  profits  tax.  There  has  been  no  mis- 
understanding about  what  we  were  going 
to  do.  Tliere  has  been  full  agreement.  We 
voted  that  we  would  not  approach  this 
question  until  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce had  acted.  So  to  come  up  here  now 
and  have  the  Members,  particularly  some 
of  them  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  say  that  we  have  doubts  that 
there  may  not  be  a  good  windfall  profits 
tax,  is  not  becoming.  Of  course,  the  Mem- 
bers have  got  to  face  this  possibility.  We 
know  that. 

For  the  Members  to  cast  doubts  on 
eitlier  side  that  they  will  not  have  a 
worthwhile  tax  is  to  say  that  they  "sus- 
pect" the  committee,  and  that,  too,  is  not 
becoming.  That  committee  is  responsible, 
and  it  will  carry  out  its  responsibility. 
Om-  chairman  has  said  as  much.  For 
someone  to  hide  behind  the  question  of, 
"We  do  not  think  you  will  get  a  worth- 
while wmdf  all  profits  tax,  or  there  might 
be  some  kind  of  a  plowback,"  is  to  use  a 
crutch  or  a  smoke  screen. 

I  am  convinced  that  tlie  one  thing 
tliat  should  be  done  is  a  gradual  de- 
conti-ol.  The  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee knows  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
mandatory  allocation  program  and  he 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
admit  it  is  generally  a  nonworkable 
nightmare  and  we  want  to  get  out 
from  under  it. 

But  aside  from  tliat  we  must  have 
some  kind  of  means  of  getting  new  pro- 
duction. Unless  we  do  that  then  I  think 
our  whole  economic  machinery  is  going 
to  fall  down.  For  tliat  reason  I  thhik 
it  is  best  for  us  to  take  a  gradual  de- 
control. What  we  have  passed  will  not 
become  law.  I  regret  we  have  come  to 
this  position.  When  we  had  the  bill  up 
2  days  ago  on  the  Pi-esidept's  pro- 
gram to  decontrol  I  voted  against  that 
because  I  thought  that  was  in  effect  giv- 
ing the  bargaining  power  too  strongly  in 
his  court.  But  the  President  has  come 
a  long  way.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  have  faith  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  come  out  with  a  responsible 
bill  and  we  ought  to  have  approved  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 


Ml-.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  are  very  close  to  a  vote  on  this  and 
I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  for  a 
quick  sum  up.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  who  Is  ripping 
off  whom  and  a  great  deal  of  other  dis- 
cussion about  who  is  protecting  whom. 
Wliat  we  want  to  do  rather  than  tliat 
is  to  look  at  the  areas  of  disagreement 
that  remain. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  think  there  were  foiur 
areas  of  disagreement: 

First.  The  price  cap; 

Second.  Length  of  time  of  decontrol; 

Third.  Conservation  effect  of  a  high 
price;  and 

Fourth.  Windfall  profit  tax  mechan- 
ism. 

I  tliink  in  good  faith  as  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  suggest  the  adminis- 
tration did  give  on  two  of  those  fom- 
points.  It  gave  on  the  point  of  the  length 
of  time  of  decontrol,  going  from  0  to 
39  montlis,  and  second,  they  effectively 
gave  considerably  on  the  notion  of  what 
the  conservation  effect  would  be,  admit- 
ting it  was  not  as  gi-eat  a  conservation 
effect  as  they  originallj'  offered. 

Problems  remain  significantly  in  the 
areas  of  the  cap  and  the  windfall  profits 
tax. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown;  has  suggested  the  administra- 
tion plan  has  an  $11.50  cap.  That  is  not 
the  case.  It  starts  at  $11.50  and  goes  up 
a  nickel  a  month.  That  Is  not  the  kind 
of  cap  many  of  us  wanted  to  come  to. 

The  second  large  area  of  disagreement 
is  the  windfall  profits  tax.  We  have  asked, 
for  6  months,  for  specifics  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  that.  We  have  been  as- 
sured again  and  again  and  again  they 
would  be  forthcoming,  but  they  have  not 
arrived  and  Uiey  have  not  arrived  and 
they  have  not  arrived. 

I  myself  have  worked  as  hard  as  I 
possibly  could  to  arrive  at  a  kuid  of 
agi-eement.  I  cannot  believe  we  can  OK 
the  administration's  program,  given 
these  two  remaining  gaping  holes,  the 
one  on  the  price  cap  and  the  one  on  the 
windfall  profits  tax. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  there 
is  one  other  disturbing  thing  and  I  think 
that  is  the  pattern  that  is  set  forth  in 
this  decontrol,  is  deceptively  claimed  to 
be  non-hurtful  because  it  is  a  1  '/a  percent 
increase  in  price  in  the  first  year,  but 
if  we  look  at  that  curve  the  price  goes 
up  very  rapidly.  This  will  set  a  very  bad 
pattern  for  future  negotiations,  as  well. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  could  be  taken  care  of  if  we  had 
the  proper  windfall  profits  tax  mech- 
anism. 

Then  there  is  the  question  cf  the  in- 
crease in  the  price.  "That  was  to  S11.28 
6  months  ago  and  we  are  now  talking 
about  $13.50. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  cistlnguislied  muiority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes*. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thinlc 
we  have  lost  sight  of  several  rather  im- 
portant points.  This  is  a  plan  which  was 
submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  in  accordance  with  th(  law  passed 
by  the  Congress,  to  wit;  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  Tl  is  is  a  pro- 
gram of  decontrol  of  old  (il  and  the 
President  has  submitted  this  plan  In  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  extremely  imp  ortant  that 
we  increase  production  of  domestic  oil, 
because  If  we  do  not,  we  on  y  have  two 
alternatives.  One  of  them  is  o  cut  down 
on  the  supply  of  oil  which  ve  have,  to 
conserve  oil.  and  the  other  on ;,  of  course, 
is  to  cut  out  the  imports  of  o  1  from  oth- 
er countries. 

Well,  now  actually,  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  Congress  woui  1  ever  face 
up  to  the  responsibility  of  n  tioning  oil, 
just  do  a  job  which  is  necessi  iry  in  order 
to  protect  the  balance  of  payments,  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  would  do  that  or 
not,  but  it  is  certainly  impjrtant  that 
we  think  about  it,  at  least,  because  if 
we  continue  as  we  are.  If  w(  do  not  do 
anything  to  Increase  domes  ic  produc- 
tion, that  is  one  of  the  alteri  atives  that 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with. 

Now.  the  President  does  r  ot  want  to 
raise  the  price  of  gasoline  or  oil  any 
more  than  anybody  else  does  There  has 
been  some  talk  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  about  the  great  profits  of  the  oil 
companies.  I  think  the  gentle  nan  should 
read  the  most  recent  report  on  profits 
of  these  companies.  "ITie  gentJeman 
would  find  they  are  dowTi  rat  ler  consid- 
erably since  the  last  report  ng  period; 
but  nevertheless,  I  think  it  L  Important 
for  us  all  to  realize  this. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  T  leir  profits 
are  down  from  the  400  perceri  t  above  the 
97  level,  but  It  is  what  we  are  comparing 
to.  It  Is  still  very  high  compired  to  the 
1972  level. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  think  the  j  entleman's 
remark  about  400  percent  is  a  little  In- 
flated. Also,  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
compare,  we  should  compart  what  the 
profits  were  prior  to  the  incnease  In  the 
prices  prompted  by  the  Arab  oil  com- 
panies. As  we  know,  nobody  :  ikes  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  petroleum,  jut  I  think 
we  should  imderstand  that  i  he  days  of 
cheap  petroleum  are  over- -are  over. 
There  are  not  any  more  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  we  get  [the  supply. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Stat<is  are  not 
happy  about  paying  higher  prices  for 
gasoline.  I  am  not  happy  abotit  It,  either, 
but  I  think  they  would  be  piuch  hap- 
pier If  they  had  the  optioni  of  buying 
gsisoline  at  the  higher  price,  Instead  of 
the  option  of  not  having  any  it  all.  That 
may  be  what  we  are  facing  imless  we 
do  something  about  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Now,  It  has  been  said  that  the  bill 
which  we  now  have  before  us — and  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  and  his  committee, 
as  he  well  knows — that  this  1^111  that  we 
have  before  us  may  become  jlaw  in  the 
near  future  and  that  it  has  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  gentleman  from 


ginla  put  on  It  today.  That  n  ay  be  tnie. 


West  Vir- 


I  am  not  sure  it  is  going  to  become  law 
very  soon.  I  am  not  sure  just  how  soon 
the  windfall  profits  tax  will  be  developed. 
Of  course,  that  is  the  trigger  for  the  ap- 
plication of  any  possible  rollback;  but 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  actually  is  a  rollback  of 
price  on  new  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  we  can  produce  more 
of  a  product  by  pricing  it  imder  the 
worid  market.  I  have  never  xmderstood, 
either,  how  anybody  could  expect  to  have 
an  orderly  marketing  system  on  a  three- 
tier  price  basis.  I  think  the  problem  with 
this  House  is  that  we  have  not  made  a 
fundamental  decision  which  we  must 
make  and  tlaat  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  provide  the  supplies  of  oil  and 
gasoline  which  the  economy  needs  to 
keep  up  the  employment  which  we  need 
in  the  country,  to  keep  the  automobiles 
going,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  work 
mainly  for  piice. 

If  we  work  for  price  only,  it  is  self- 
deleating  because  one  may  have  cheap 
products  but  one  cannot  have  much  of  it. 
If,  instead,  we  go  for  abundance,  which 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  plan, 
then  we  will  have  abundance,  and  I 
think  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
works — and  nobody  has  ever  successfully 
repealed  it  yet — that  that  will  bring  in 
lower  prices  than  we  now  have  or  that 
we  can  expect  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  Important,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  look  at  the  main 
chance. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Kruecer,  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  which  I  had  Intended  to  sup- 
port— I  would  have  supported  it  if  it  had 
come  up — and  I  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  It  is  almost  exactly  as  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  It  came  not  as  a  result  of 
just  the  gentleman  from  Texas  sitting  in 
his  oflSce  and  dreaming  up  some  sugges- 
tion. This  came  as  a  resiilt  of  long  hours 
of  effort  between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  many  other 
people.  It  was  a  compromise  plan.  It 
should  have  been  adopted,  in  my  opinion, 
but  since  It  was  not  adopted,  and  since 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  H.R.  7014,  calls 
for  a  rollback  in  new  oil  prices,  I  am 
frank  to  tell  the  Members  that  I  think 
the  chance  of  H.R.  7014  ever  becoming 
law  Is  very  sadly  diminished. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  not 
want  to  play  Russian  roulette — and  that 
word  has  been  used  here  many  times — 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  see  the  possible  precipitate  decon- 
trol of  old  oil,  this  Is  the  only  chance  we 
have  left.  If  we  refuse  to  tiu-n  down  the 
President's  plan,  if  we  accept  it  Instead, 
then  we  will  have  phased  in  decontrol  for 
3  months,  and  If  we  do  not  like  It  at  the 
end  of  3  months  we  can  change  it. 
But  at  least  we  do  not  get  precipitate 
decontrol  on  September  1. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  am  absolutely  of  the 
opinion,  as  Is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  very  Citq  in  his  Intention  to  decontrol 
oil  just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Why?  Not 
because  he  does  not  like  Congress.  He 
served  here  many  years.  He  is  our  guy. 
But  because  he  feels  very  strongly  the 


time  has  come  and  passed  that  we  must 
decontrol  old  oil  so  that  we  can  be  as- 
sured we  will  have  adequate  supplies  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  situation 
ought  to  be  stated  for  what  it  is,  with 
respect  to  the  President  and  his  respect 
for  the  Congress. 

The  President  indicated  he  will  veto  a 
simple  extension.  That  leaves  it  up  to 
Congress.  If  they  fail  to  accept  his  plan— 
and  that  is  certainly  our  prerogative,  the 
prerogative  of  this  body— then  the  Con- 
gress has  two  choices:  either  give  him -an 
extension  of  the  plan  we  have  now,  and 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  the  last  3 
years,  and  which  has  been  so  dangerous 
with  respect  to  oiu-  foreign  imports,  or 
the  Congress  can  accept  his  veto  and  the 
Congress  can  have  immediate  decontrol. 

Those  are  the  two  choices  the  Congress 
has.  Both  of  them  are  bad,  and  that  is 
the  problem. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  would  agree  with  me 
also  that  one  of  the  really  silly  problems 
which  we  face  on  this  is  the  fact  that  an 
old  oil  field  is  an  oil  field  which  Is  pro- 
ducing less  now  than  It  did  in  1972. 1  will 
bet  there  are  not  too  many  people  In 
this  Chamber  who  know  this,  but  if  you 
drill  a  new  well  in  an  old  field,  the  well 
that  you  bring  in  will  be  a  very  expensive 
one,  it  will  be  more  expensive  than  any 
well  that  is  in  that  field  because  of  the 
fact  that  prices  have  gone  up.  But  the 
price  of  that  oil  which  comes  from  that 
new  well,  I  am  told,  will  be  priced  at  the 
old  oil  price,  not  the  new  oil  price.  You 
will  not  get  the  type  of  drilling  In  old 
proven  areas  of  production  which  we 
need  to  increase  our  production.  And  if 
you  drill  in  that  old  oil  field  and  go  down 
to  a  strata  below,  even  lower.  It  Is  still 
an  old  oil  field  and  you  still  do  not  get 
the  prices  you  need  In  order  to  justify 
that  type  of  Investment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  gentleman  is  right 
in  the  point  he  is  making,  and  It  is  a 
point  that  ought  to  be  corrected.  But  it 
could  be  conected  by  regulation  by  FEA, 
and  should  be  corrected. 

For  instance  such  a  drilling  into 
another  strata  should  carry  a  different 
price  than  the  $5.25  price,  and  the  FEA 
could  establish  that  price. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
is  telling  me  something  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  what  I  learned  before. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  the  JTA 
feels  it  cannot  direct  this  by  legislation. 

I  could  make  some  legislative  history 
right  now  and  say  that  If  It  could  be 
done,  It  might  be  beneficial . 

Does  the  gentleman  fed  that  it  could 
be  done? 

Mr.   ECKHARDT.   Mr.   Chairman,  I 
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think  it  could  be  done.  I  think  it  could 
be  done  now.  and  I  think  it  could  be 
done  under  the  Staggers  proposal,  which 
is  now  part  of  the  Krueger  amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  as  long  as  it  is  justi- 
fied and  it  is  equitable  and  as  long  as 
it  is  not  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
treatment  with  respect  to  other  oil,  this 
could  be  done.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  this  type  of  treatment  of  oil 
from  another  strata  in  an  old  field  is 
a  very  insensitive  treatment  and  should 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ECKHARDT)  has  sald  is  true  if  we  want  to 
continue  controls  forever.  But  if  there 
is  to  be  decontrol  with  reference  to  what 
the  gentleman  has  suggested,  then  it  has 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  con- 
gressional approval. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  last  speaker  on 
our  side,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL),   to   end   debate. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  House  Resolution 
641,  which  would,  if  agreed  to,  disapprove 
the  President's  decontrol  proposal. 

For  7  months  I  have  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  has  been 
considering  this  issue,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  subcommittee  in  the  Congress 
that  has  worked  harder  and  on  a  more 
diJQScult  and  a  more  political  question. 

My  colleagues  on  that  committee  have 
not  always  agreed:  we  have  not  agreed 
here  on  the  floor.  However,  we  have  es- 
tablished what  I  think  is  a  congressional 
policy,  at  least  insofar  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  do  so. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
Is  the  basis  for  going  fonvard  toward 
the  creation  of  a  final  piece  of  legislation 
for  presentation  to  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States  bearing  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Congress  and  laying  out  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Congress,  as  elected  rep- 
resent'itives  of  the  people,  think  the 
question  of  petroleum  prices  and  energy 
should  be  handled. 

In  that  are  contained  pricing  sections. 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  pricing  sections; 
I  differed  rather  strongly  on  that  point. 
But  those  pricing  sections  which  I  did 
support  and  which  were  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger),  are  vei-y  different  than  the 
proposals  which  are  now  before  the 
House.  They  required  a  very  clear  action 
by  the  Congress  before  decontrol  could 
take  place;  they  required  the  finding 
that  there  was  in  effect  a  windfall  profits 
tax,  and  they  impliedly  made  it  plain 
that  there  would  be  a  redistribution 
mechanism  to  abate  the  difficulties 
which  would  be  caused  to  the  economy 
and  to  abate  the  difficulties  which  would 
be  caused  to  individuals  by  that  vei-y 
quick  decontrol. 

When  ttie  Congress  began  con.sldera- 


tion  of  this,  the  consensus  was  that  we 
ought  not  decontrol  In  less  than  5  years 
or  60  months.  We  came  down  to  39 
months,  and  largely  we  are  going  to 
accept  the  President's  program,  subject 
to  a  windfall  profits  tax  and  a  redistribu- 
tion mechanism.  The  House  in  its  wis- 
dom rejected  that. 

There  are  some  vei-y  cogent  reasons 
why,  before  decontrol  takes  place,  there 
must  be  in  place  a  windfall  profits  tax 
and  a  mechanism  for  redistribution  of 
those  profits. 

Oil  company  pix)fits  have  not  been  bad, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  take 
that  as  a  criterion,  nor  can  we  take  the 
word  of  the  oil  companies. 

The  oil  companies  told  us  how  they 
were  going  to  iise  some  of  the  gi-otesque 
profits  that  they  have  been  making  of 
lat«:  to  discover  new  energy  sources. 

What  have  they  been  doing?  They 
have  been  buying  into  plutonium,  they 
have  been  buying  into  coal  companies, 
and  they  have  been  buying  into  other 
energ>'  sources.  They  have  not  been  drill- 
ing for  oil. 

They  told  us  that  they  had  to  have  the 
money  to  find  new  energy  sources,  but 
they  have  been  buying  circuses  and 
Montgomery  Wards  and  hotels  and  other 
businesses  not  in  the  energy  business. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  right.  Of  the  10 
largest  coal  companies  in  America  today, 
8  are  owned  by  the  major  oil  companies. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  right,  and  the 
oil  companies  are  moving  into  other  en- 
ergy sources  just  as  fast  as  they  know 
how. 

All  of  us  remember  that  during  the 
previous  Congress  we  got  pockets  full  of 
promises  that  there  would  be  a  windfall 
profits  tax  brought  in  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Those  promises,  I  am  sure,  wer? 
as  good  then  as  they  ai-e  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mi-.  Dingell) 
has  exph-ed. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  To  conthiue,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  never  got  a  windfall  profits  tax 
in  place,  and  we  never  got  a  redistribu- 
tion mechanism. 

If  the  administi-ation's  proposal  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  or  if  the  Con- 
gress, rather,  fails  to  disapprove,  we  will 
never  get  a  wmdfall  profits  tax,  and  we 
will  never  get  a  mechanism  for  redis- 
tributing these  grotesque  profits.  It  is 
not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  do  not  want  to  let  any 
of  my  colleagues  get  the  Idea  that  I  am 
questioning  the  integrity  or  the  honor 
of  any  of  the  Members  who  told  us  that 
was  going  to  happen,  because  that  is  not 
what  I  am  doing,  but  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  oil  companies,  when  they  want 
to  get  out  from  under  controls,  when 
they  want  to  raise  their  prices  to  the 
world  prices,  will  promise  almost  any- 
thing, windfall  profits  taxes  or  anything 
else  that  my  colleagues  might  wish  to 


hear.  The  hard  fact  is  tliat  once  they 
have  gotten  out,  we  will  not  see  It. 

Let  me  go  a  little  fmther.  The  hard 
fact  is  that  for  the  first  year,  oil  prices 
are  either  going  to  go  down  or  going  to 
remain  stable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
will  not  really  begin  going  up  imder  this 
proposal  imtil  about  the  last  15  months, 
at  which  time  50  percent  of  the  oil  will 
begin  to  be  decontrolled  and  prices  are 
going  to  begin  to  go  up  very  sharply. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
be  absolutely  certain  that  if  we  let  this 
administrative  decontrol  go  into  force, 
we  can  expect  that  there  will  be  no  w  Ind- 
fall  profits  tax  ever  put  in  to  soften  the 
impact  on  the  economy  or  upon  the 
individual. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  the 
administration's  pi'oposal  should  be  re- 
jected and  there  should  be  an  "aye"  vote 
on  House  Resolution  641. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mj-.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  oil  companies  have  moved  into 
the  coal  market  to  the  extent  some  say, 
and  tliey  do  have  sizable  holdings  in 
coal,  does  the  gentleman  believe  that  we 
ought  to,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  include 
coal  in  a  control  program? 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  Until  we  can  get  the 
energy  problems  in  the  country  sorted 
out,  I  would  have  to  endoi-se  tliat  posi- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  see  decontrol,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  it  over  a  period  of  time, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  it  with  a  windfall 
profits  tax  and  other  measures  to  abate 
the  impact  on  individuals. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  decontrol  plan,  the  President 
has  characterized  this  oil  decontrol  plan 
we  have  before  us  as  a  "compromise" 
proposal.  Yet  in  reality,  his  plan  is  no 
compromise  at  all. 

Consumei-s,  and  especially  those  in  my 
district  in  Connecticut  and  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  we  use  more  oil  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  still  will  be 
hardest  hit  by  this  plan. 

They  will  suffer  the  greatest  from  the 
resulting  increases  in  gasoline  and  heat- 
ing and  fuel  oil  prices. 

The  Pi-esldent's  latest  plan  to  decon- 
trol the  price  of  old  oil,  now  currently 
under  price  controls,  calls  for  gradual 
decontrol  over  a  39-month  period. 

This  plan,  if  implemented,  will  raise 
the  cost  of  the  now-decontrolled  domes- 
tic old  oil  from  $5.25  per  barrel  to  a  new 
control  price  of  $11.50  per  barrel  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  then  after  39  months, 
lift  all  controls  from  this  oil. 

I  cannot  support  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  the  total  decontrol  of  the  prices 
the  people  I  represent  must  pay  for  the 
gasoline  they  need  to  drive  their  cars  and 
for  the  oil  they  need  to  heat  their  homes 
and  run  their  factories. 

I  cannot  support  tlie  rationale  used  by 
decontrol  supporters  that  oil  companies 
need  the  "incentive"  of  higher  prices  to 
explore  and  develop  more  som-ces  of  do- 
mestic oil.  Tliere  is  no  meaningful  evi- 
dence to  show  that  complete  decontrol 
of  oil  prices  will  necessarily  spin-  oil  ex- 
ploration and  production. 
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$13  OPEC  price  is  set  entirely  by  political 
rather  than  financial  considerations;  it 
is  a  function  of  what  OPEC  thinks  the 
traffic  and  the  world's  tolerance  will  bear, 
and  Is  entirely  independent  of  extraction 
costs.  How,  then,  can  the  President  claim 
that  $5.25  for  old  oil  and  $7.50  for  new 
oil  is  unfair,  or  provides  inadequate  in- 
centive? On  tlie  contrary,  it  provides  such 
a  huge  profit  margin  the  oil  companies 
do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  Yet  the 
President  wants  to  allow  the  price  to  rise 
uncontrolled,  to  $13.50  in  3  years,  and 
who  Imows  how  Iiigh  after  that? 

We  shoiild  also  consider  the  effect  our 
actions  will  have  on  OPEC.  Perhaps  the 
possibility  of  lower  OPEC  prices  is  not 
too  good  in  any  case,  but  the  President's 
proposal  will  kill  tliis  possibility  for  good. 
How  can  we  ask  OPEC  to  lower  its  prices 
when  we  have  raised  cms  to  the  OPEC 
level? 

The  President  claims  he  intends  to  re- 
cover his  high  prices  with  an  excess 
profits  tax.  But  we  have  not  seen  the  tax 
schedule  he  has  in  mind,  and  the  sched- 
ule he  published  a  few  months  ago  was 
an  excess  profits  tax  primarily  in  the 
sense  that  it  allowed  excess  profits.  In 
any  case,  an  excess  profits  tax  is  too 
easily  circumvented. 

Finally,  we  should  recognize  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  struggle  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  Congress:  President  Ford's 
consistent  objective  has  been  to  raise  oil 
prices,  raise  oil  company  profits,  and  let 
retail  fuel  prices  go  where  they  may  while 
the  consiuner  struggles  along  as  best  he 
can.  The  President's  "compromises," 
miniscule  and  grudging  as  they  have 
been,  have  been  in  the  direction  of  lower- 
ing prices.  He  has  made  it  clear  tliat  he 
has  taken  these  steps  only  after  extreme 
pressm-e  by  Congress,  and  that  lie  would 
prefer  to  see  our  oil  companies  joining 
the  Arabs  in  raising  prices  as  far  as  they 
Uke. 

I  hope  Mr.  Ford  is  prepared  to  defend 
this  position  when  he  nms  for  reelection 
in  1976.  He  will  certainly  be  called  to 
account  for  it  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  House  to  disapprove,  overwhelming- 
ly, the  President's  compromise  plan — a 
plan  which  would  pennit  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil  to  rise  from  $5.25  to 
over  $11.50 — then  move  speedily  to  ex- 
tend the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

The  President's  decision  to  submit  his 
phased  decontrol  plan  to  Congress  for 
approval  is  a  bi-azen  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  RepubUcan  administration  to  involve 
Congress  in  its  disastrous  economic  poli- 
cies. The  President  needs  no  approval 
from  us  to  alter  or  raise  the  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil — ^he  is  empowered  to  do 
so  under  section  753(g)(2)  of  the  Pe- 
troleimi  Allocation  Act.  He  is  only  re- 
quired to  justify  his  actions  as  econom- 
ically necessary  and  Justified. 

Oil  prices  have  been  rising  at  phe- 
nomenal rates  and  cost  of  production  has 
not  kept  pace.  Based  on  oil  industry  esti- 
mates, production  costs  for  flowing  do- 
mestic crude  oil  are  approximately  $2.96. 
The  selling  price  for  such  oil,  even  under 
present  controls  is  $5.25,  resulting  in  a 
before- taxes  profit  of  over  40  percent. 
The  production  cost  of  new  ci-ude  oil  is 
estimated  at  $5.49,  its  selling  price  is  now 
over  $12  a  barrel.  This  means  a  return 


of  over  $6  per  barrel.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  worry  about  the  profit- 
ability of  oil  production.  I  on^  wish  he 
would  reserve  some  of  that  concern  for 
the  plight  of  the  old  on  social  security 
who  will  be  going  without  heat;  the  poor 
who  will  have  no  way  to  get  to  work;  the 
thousands  of  workers  who  will  lose  their 
jobs;  the  small  farmers  who  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  production  costs;  and  the 
overtaxed  middle  class  who  doubtless  will 
be  called  upon  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  this  latest  economic  folly. 

Our  country  is  in  an  economic  crisis 
The  Department  of  Labor  released  sta- 
tistics on  July  22  wliich  indicate  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  0.8  percent  in 
June,  twice  the  0.4-percent  increase  reg- 
istered in  May  and  the  largest  jump 
taken  by  retail  prices  this  year.  Signifi- 
cantly, energy  prices  accounted  for  a 
substantial  part  of  this  increase.  In  ad- 
dition, the  purchasing  power  of  weelUy 
paychecks  started  another  decline,  drop- 
ping by  0.4  percent  in  June  after  showing 
a  temporary  4.7-percent  increase  in  Maj'. 

Even  before  this  latest  reversal,  our 
economic  situation  was  not  exactly  ideal. 
A  recently  published  Congressional  Bud- 
get Office  study  bluntly  annomiced  that 
we  are  in  the  throes  of  the  worst  de- 
pression since  the  Second  World  War.  It 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  8^2  million 
people  estimated  to  be  out  of  work  did  not 
include  those  who  have  become  too  dis- 
couraged to  look  for  jobs;  that  factories 
and  equipment  throughout  oui*  Nation 
are  standing  idle,  and  that  the  Nation's 
total  output  Is  at  least  $230  biUion,  or 
approximately  $1,000  per  person,  below 
its  potential.  It  further  predicted  that 
imemployment  levels  will  remain  about 
9  percent  throughout  1975  and  will  not 
fall  to  8  percent  until  the  end  of  1976. 
The  rate  of  inflation,  it  estimated,  could 
be  as  high  as  9  percent  throughout  1976. 

Despite  these  giim  statistics,  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  all  reasonable 
alternatives  and  expects  Congress  to  act 
upon  an  energy  plan  for  which  no 
analysis  exists,  and  the  impact  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  In  addition, 
it  is  not  even  willing  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  its  monstrous  proposal — it  co- 
erces the  approval  and  cooperation  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  preposterous. 
We  must  disapprove  this  plan  and  act 
immediately  to  extend  the  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  If  the  President  wishes 
to  implement  such  a  proposal,  let  him 
do  so  at  his  own  initiative.  I  for  one  re- 
fuse to  accept  responsibility  for  such 
a  plan. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose this  resolution.  This  Congress  has 
covered  itself  with  shame  in  its  repeated 
failures  to  establish  an  energy  policy, 
or  even  a  little  part  of  an  energy  policy. 
If  we  support  this  negative  resolution 
we  will  complete  a  2-year  record  of  non- 
accomplishment,  inaction,  and  negativ- 
ism. 

If  we  support  the  Pi*esident's  energy 
decontrol  plan — not  a  perfect  one,  surely, 
but  a  reasonable  one  and  still  the  only 
plan  in  favor,  we  can  finally  say  we  have 
become  a  part  of  the  energy  solution  In- 
stead of  the  problem. 

The  President  has  been  accused  of 
ovemse  of  veto,  but  I  submit  that  the 
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Congress  has  been  far  more  negative  on 
energy  than  the  President  has  been  on  all 
Issues.  Another  congressional  veto  today 
is  only  a  continuation  of  the  nonpolicy 
which  the  nonleadership  of  this  body 
has  provided  since  the  embargo  of  1973. 

This  congressional  veto.  If  successful, 
pretty  well  assiu-es  similar  treatment  by 
the  President  of  the  extension  of  the 
Energy  Oil  Allocation  Act.  That  means, 
of  course,  that  oiu:  blind  and  senseless 
veto  is  an  open  invitation  to  removal  of 
all  controls.  Our  veto — a  rejection  of  a 
third  compromise  by  the  President — 
could  trigger  Immediate  high  gas  prices 
if  controls  expire.  Congress  has  insisted 
on  playing  a  reckless  game  of  chicken  in 
which  the  whole  coxmtry  is  the  loser. 

The  President's  plan  will  cause  higher 
oil  prices,  too.  But  the  increases  will 
amount  to  a  few  cents  a  gallon  each  year. 
In  ad(iition  a  windfall  profits  tax  with  a 
plowback  will  protect  against  unjust  en- 
richment and  help  insure  more  domestic 
oil.  The  President's  redistribution  plan  of 
the  tariff  charges  would  go  to  relieve  the 
increased  energy  costs  of  low  and  middle 
income  people.  All  in  all.  Its  not  a  bad 
plan.  It  at  least  tries  to  expand  domestic 
energy  suppUes. 

Congressional  negativism,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  insures  continued  dependence 
on  Imported  oil.  The  issue  is  becoming 
clearer.  Congress  is  against  everything 
and  for  nothing  except  that  it  seems 
to  be  for  increasing  the  national  energy 
miseries.  I  urge  a  vote  against  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  641,  disapproving  the  Presi- 
dent's most  recent  oil  price  decontrol 
plan. 

I  am  most  encouraged  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  moving  closer  to  the  Congi-ess 
in  the  vital  area  of  price  ceilings,  and  I 
am  also  encouraged  that  he  has  extended 
the  control  phaseout  period  to  39  months. 
However,  I  am  disappointed  that  spe- 
cific language  outlining  his  proposed 
"windfall  profits"  tax  did  not  accompany 
his  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive to  have  a  windfall  profits  tax  devel- 
oped before  we  proceed  to  lift  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  crude  oil.  We  must 
allow  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
time  to  develop  their  windfall  profits  tax 
plan  and  appropriate  language  regai-ding 
a  tax  credit  for  "plowing  back"  profits 
into  oil  exploration  and  production.  The 
energy  consumers  of  America  are  en- 
titled to  the  assurance  that  Increasing 
energy  prices  will,  indeed,  result  in  in- 
creased production,  and  not  simply  en- 
rich a  few  energy  corporations.  We  need 
to  be  fair  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
producer,  and  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  demonstrated  Its  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  vital  energy  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administi-ation  will 
soon  be  able  to  sti-ike  a  good  compromise 
on  energy  pricing  policy.  However,  this 
latest  decontrol  plan  of  the  administra- 
tion compromises  only  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  consumer,  and  it  must 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  rejecting  this  proposal,  and 
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to  also  join  me  in  supporting  the  efforts 
of  our  colleagues  who  are  engaged  In  a 
continuing  dialog  with  the  administra- 
tion to  strike  a  meaningful  comproinis« 
that  will  serve  the  needs  of  both  tiie  pub- 
lic and  the  energy  industry. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
past  6  months  the  President  and  Con- 
gress have  been  struggling  to  develop  an 
oil  pricing  policy.  Both  sides  know  that 
we  face  a  deadline — August  31 — when 
all  controls  on  oil  go  off.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  also  know  that  if  no 
new  legislation  is  signed  by  then,  petro- 
leum prices  will  skyrocket  and  deal  a 
jolt  to  our  economy  that  neither  side 
wants. 

It  would  seem  that  over  a  6-month  pe- 
riod, reasonable  men  could  work  out  a 
compromise  on  this  issue,  despite  having 
started  from  widely  different  positions; 
but  now  we  are  coming  down  to  the  wire, 
and  we  are  still  playing  a  game  of  poli- 
tical chicken.  The  question  is  who  is  go- 
ing to  be  run  over.  My  guess  is  that  the 
answer  Is:  both  of  us.  The  American 
people  want  a  national  energy  policy,  not 
a  Presidential  energy  policy  or  a  congi'es- 
sional  energy  poUcy. 

To  shift  the  metaphor  to  baseball,  the 
score  is  now  tied  0  to  0.  Last  week  Presi- 
dent Ford  vetoed  a  congressional  energy 
bill  that  would  have  extended  present 
price  controls  to  December  31  and  rolled 
back  the  price  of  new  oil  to  $11.28  per 
barrel.  Congress  retaliated  by  killing  a 
Ford  plan  to  phase  out  price  controls  over 
a  30-month  period  and  set  a  $13.50  price 
celling. 

At  this  stage,  with  no  one  on  first,  the 
President  and  Democratic  congressional 
leaders  worked  out  a  proposed  compro- 
mise. Both  sides  came  a  long  way  from 
their  original  positions.  Like  most  com- 
promises it  did  not  fully  satisfy  me  or 
anyone  else;  but  I  believe  it  was  reason- 
able and  as  close  as  we  are  likely  to  get  to 
a  consensus  on  a  national  oil  pricing 
policy. 

The  compromise  would  gi-adually  lift 
the  controls  on  old  oil  over  a  39  month 
period — most  of  us  as  Democrats  would 
prefer  a  longer  period,  or  not  lifting  con- 
trols at  all,  but  39  months  is  a  big  im- 
provement over  the  President's  original 
demand  for  immediate  decontrol.  The 
schedule  of  decontrol  is  so  set  up  that 
the  biggest  Impact  on  prices  would  not 
occur  imtll  after  November  1976.  There 
is  a  better  reason  than  politics  for  this: 
the  immediate  effect  on  the  economy  re- 
covering from  the  recession  would  be 
minimal.  Estimates  are  that  the  price  of 
gas  and  other  petroleum  products  would 
rise  a  mere  half -cent  to  a  penny  per  gal- 
lon this  year. 

Also,  Uie  bill  puts  an  initial  ceiling  of 
$11.50  per  barrel  for  all  oil,  which  means 
an  immediate  rollback  of  about  $1.50  per 
banel  from  tiie  present  price.  The  plan 
also  calls  for  taxing  oil  c(»npanies' 
"windfall"  profits  and  returning  part  of 
the  money  to  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of  tax  rebates. 

This  seemed  to  me  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  Wliite  House -Congress  im- 
passe. 

The  prospective  damage  to  tlie  econ- 
omy requires  that  we  reach  an  answer. 
Where  do  we  stand  now,  who  is  on  first 


base?  Congress  has  passed  a  6  months 
extension  of  existing  controls  on  oil.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  President  will 
not  veto  this  bill.  To  do  so  will  throw  us 
into  the  chaos  of  immediate  decontrol, 
with  skyrocketing  gas  and  petroleum 
products  price.':.  It  will  give  us  time  for 
another  effort  at  a  resolution  of  the 
White  House-Congress  impasse.  If  that  is 
Impossible,  It  will  give  Congress  time  to 
complete  work  on  its  own  energy  policy, 
in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  passed  over  a 
Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fm-- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, under  the  authority  of  section  4(g) 
(2)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  hereby  disapproves  the  amend- 
ment to  the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  of 
that  Act  proposed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration (pursuant  to  authority  dele- 
gated by  «ie  President)  and  submitted  to  the 
House  on  July  25.  1975,  under  a  letter  of 
such  date  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  i-ose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McICat,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  641)  disapproving  the 
proposed  amendment  by  the  President  to 
remove  existing  price  controls  relating  to 
crude  oil,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
651,  he  reported  the  resolution  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  i-ule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  228,  nays  189, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


(Roll  Na  464 

I 

TEAS— 238 

Abdiior 

Brademas 

DingeU 

Abzug 

Breckinridge 

Dodd 

Adams 

Brodhead 

Downey,  N.T. 

Addabbo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Drinan 

Alexander 

Burke,  Calif. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Ambro 

Burke,  Masa. 

Early 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Eckhardt 

Andrews, 

Burton,  John 

Edgar 

N.Dak. 

Burton.  PhiUip  Edwards,  Calif 

Anuunzlo 

Carney 

Ellberg 

Ashley 

Carr 

Emery 

Aspin 

Chisholm 

Evans,  Colo. 

Badlllo 

Clay 

Evans,  Ind. 

Baldus 

Cohen 

Evins,  Tenn, 

Baucus 

Collins,  HI. 

Fary 

Beard,  R.I. 

Conte 

Fascell 

BedeU 

Conyers 

PUher 

Bennett 

Conn an 

Fithian 

Bergland 

Cornell 

Flood 

Biaggl 

Cotter 

Florlo 

Blester 

D'Amours 

Foley 

Bingham 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Blanchard 

Oanlelson 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Blouln 

Davis 

Fountain 

Boland 

Delaney 

FrsMf 

Bonker 

Dellums 

Puqu* 
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Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Oilman 

Glun 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Marsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Vs 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzmau 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenti. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kevs 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McCSormack 

McDado 

McFaU 


Md. 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard.  Teiin. 
BevUl 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bo  wen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Bj-ron 
Carter 
Casey 

Cederbert; 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Dauiel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
cle  la  Garza 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Downing.  Va. 
Diiucau,  Oreg. 
(lu  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EnglUh 
Erlenborn 


McHugh 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Matsuna^a 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvlnsky 
Mikva 
MlUer,  Colif 
Mlneta 
MinUh 
Mink 
.  Mitchell 
Moakley 
Moffett 
MoUohan 
Morgan 
Moss 
Motll 

Murphy,  Hi . 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeiU 
Ottlnger 
Pntman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pevser 
Pike 
Pressler 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reufis 


NAYi 


Each 
Penwick 
Findlev 
Fish 
Flowers 
Porsythe 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Graasley 
Guyer 
Hagedorii 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Hebert 
High  tower 
Hlllis 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 
Hortou 
Howe 

Hutchuis<>M 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarmau 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Oklft. 
Kasten 
Kazeu 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LagomarsUio 
Laudnun 
Latta 
Lent 
Long.  Lb. 
Long.  Mc( 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloekey 
MrColltster 


-189 


Sisl: 

Ski 

Sm 
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F  ichmond 

F  legle 

finaldo 

H[)dlno 

Bm 

£  Dgers 

B  Boney 

R  >8e 

B  MeuthnI 

B  Mtenkowski 

B  iuab. 

Rjybal 

R  1880 

B  ran 
Germain 

5  .rbanes 

6  heuer 
S  hroeder 
s;  larp 
Slick 

S<  larz 
S|  ellman 
81  ^gers 
St^rk 
SI  Dkes 
St  ratton 
SI  Lickey 
SI  adds 
Si  Ulvan 
S3  tnlngton 
Ti  ylor.  N.C. 
T1  lompson 
Ti  »xler 
Ti  sngas 
Ul  man 
V,  u  Deerlln 
Vi  nder  Veen 
Vjhlk 
Vi  jorlto 
W  ish 
Wtxmau 
W  iaver 
W  »aleu 
W  rth 
Wi  ilfl- 
Yates 
Yc  tron 
Yc  ung,  Ga. 
Zn  ilocki 
Zt  leretti 


Ml  Donald 
M(  Eweu 
Ml  Kay 
M)  hou 

Mi  on 

M<  rtln 

Mi  this 

Mf  zzoli 

Ml  :hel 

Mi  ford 

Mi  ler,  Ohio 

Mils 

Mi  ;chell,  N.Y. 

M<  ntgomery 

Mc  ore 

Mc  orhead, 

(  allf. 
Mc  orhead.  Pp. 
Mc  sher 
My  srs,  Ind, 
My  wa.  Pa. 
Ni<bola 
O'l  irlen 
Pel  tis 
Pic  tie 
Poi  ge 
Pr(  yer 
Pr)  ;chard 
Qu  e 
Qu  lien 
Ral  Isback 
Re  6 
Rei  vda, 
Rh  >des 
Rls  inboover 
Rol  inson 
Roi  icallo 
Roi  isselot 
Ru  inels 
Hu  >pe 
Snr  islu 
Silt  erfleld 
Scl  neebeli 
Kcl;  ulze 
Seqelius 


Shi  )ley 
Shi  Iver 
Sh<  ster 
Sik  >s 
Sin  ou 


Ski  bit/ 


th,  Iowa 
Smjth,  Nebr. 


Snyder 
Spfuc* 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steelraan 
Steiger,  Arii-. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 


Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jafei 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 


Whltten 
Wiggins 
WllMn,  Bob 
Wilson,  T«s. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Y'oimg,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Tex, 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


AuCoin 

Barrett 

Bell 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Eshlemaii 


Flynt 
Pulton 


Santlni 
Seiberllug 


Johnson.  Calif.  Teague 


Melcher 
Passman 
Robert* 


UdaU 
WUson.  C.  H. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  amioimced  the  foUov.ing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote 

Mr.  UdaU  for,  with  Mr.  Teagtie  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  for, 
with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Passman  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Esbleman  against. 

Mr.  Selberling  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Until  furtlier  notice: 

Mr.  Santinl  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aiuiounced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PER^^SSION  FOR  SUBCOMl^niTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
COMMTTPEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  TO  SIT  DURING 
HOUSE  SESSION  ON  JULY  31,  1975. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Individual 
Rights  of  tlie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  allowed  to  meet  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  31,  1975,  during  gen- 
eml  debate  and  under  the  5-minute  i-ule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4222, 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  foUowing 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4222) ,  National  School  Lunch 
Act: 

CONFEKENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    94-427) 

The  committee  of  coufeieuce  ou  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4222)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  fcxxl 
service  program  for  children  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutritiou  programs,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Tliat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  iiwert  the 
following : 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  Amendments  of  1975". 

SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PBOGRAM 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  885,  as  amended)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1973,  June  30,  1974.  and 
June  30, 1975,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  As  a  national  nutrition  and  health 
policy,  it  Is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  school  breakfast  program 
be  made  avaUable  in  all  schools  where  it  Is 
needed  to  provide  adequate  nutrition  for 
children  in  attendance.  The  Secretary  is 
hereby  directed,  in  cooperation  with  State 
educational  agencies,  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  information  in  furtherance  of  this  policy. 
Within  4  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  committees  of  jurisdiction  In  the  Con- 
gress his  plans  and  those  of  the  cooperating 
State  agencies  to  bring  about  the  needed 
expansion  in  the  school  breakfast  program.". 

DIRECT  FEOERAI.    E.YPFNDITURES 

Skc.  4.  Section  6(b)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (60  Stat.  230,  as  amended)  is 
amended — 

(a)  By  striking  out  "nonprofit  private"  the 
first  time  such  term  occurs  in  the  proviso  of 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  of  the". 

(b)  By  striking  out  "nonprofit  private" 
the  second  time  such  term  occurs  in  the 
proviso  of  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "stich". 

(c)  By  striking  out  "nonprofit  private" 
where  such  term  occurs  in  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

StATCHINC 

Sec.  5.  Section  7  of  the  National  Schocrf 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  seventh  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  reqiUrement  in  this 
section  that  each  dollar  of  Federal  assistance 
be  matched  by  $3  from  sovirces  within  the 
State  (with  adjustments  for  the  per  capita 
Income  of  the  State)  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  payments  made  to  par- 
ticipating schools  under  section  4  of  this  Act 
for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  foregoing  provision  shall  not 
affect  the  level  of  State  matching  required 
by  the  si.xth  sentence  of  this  section.". 

INCOME  GUIDELINES  FOR  REDTTCEO  PRICE 
LUNCHES  AND  MODIFICATION  OF  PROGRAM 
REQtnRtMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen* 
tences:  "The  Secretary  shaU  establish,  in  co- 
operation with  State  educational  agencies, 
administrative  procedures,  which  shall  in- 
clude local  educational  agency  and  student 
participation,  designed  to  diminish  waste  of 
foods  which  are  served  by  schcx)ls  participat- 
ing in  the  school  lunch  program  under  this 
Act  without  endangering  the  nutritional  in- 
tegrity of  the  lunches  served  by  such  schools. 
Sttidents  in  senior  high  schools  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  school  lunch  program  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  required  to  accept  of- 
fered foods  which  they  do  not  intend  to 
consume,  and  any  such  failure  to  accept 
offered  foods  shall  not  affect  the  amount  oi 
payments  under  this  Act  to  any  such 
school.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended — 

(1)  By  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
the  subsection  designation. 

(2)  By  striking  out  in  the  fifth  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ",  If  a  school  elects  to 
serve  reduced-price  lunches". 

(3)  By  inserting  immediately  after  the  fifth 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Any  chUd  In  any  school  in  n  State  who  is 
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eligible  for  a  reduced  price  lunch  under  In- 
come guidelines  prescribed  for  schools  in  that 
State  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
served  a  reduced  price  lunch.". 

(4)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the 
Income  guidelines  prescribed  by  each  State 
educational  agency  for  reduced  price  lunches 
for  schools  in  that  State  under  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  shall  be  95  per  cen- 
tum above  the  applicable  family  size  income 
levels  In  the  Income  poverty  guidelines  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and  any  child  who 
Is  a  member  of  a  household,  if  that  house- 
hold has  an  annual  Income  which  falls  be- 
tween (A)  the  applicable  family  size  Income 
level  of  the  Income  guidelines  ^for  free 
lunches  prescribed  by  the  State  educational 
agency  and  (B)  95  per  centum  above  the  ap- 
plicable family  size  Income  levels  In  the  In- 
come poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  served  a  reduced  price 
Itincb  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  20  cents.". 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  Is  revised  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  (1)  No  later  than  June  1  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretairy  shall  Issue  revised  in- 
come poverty  guidelines  for  use  during  the 
subsequent  12-month  period  from  July 
through  June.  Such  revisions  shall  be  made 
by  multiplying  the  income  poverty  guide- 
line currently  in  effect  by  the  change  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12-month  pe- 
riod ending  In  April  of  such  fiscal  year: 
Provided,  That  such  revision  for  use  from 
July  1976  through  June  1977  shall  be  made 
by  multiplying  the  income  poverty  guideline 
currently  in  effect  by  the  change  between 
the  average  1974  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  AprU  1976.  Any 
child  who  Is  a  member  of  a  household  which 
has  an  annual  income  not  above  the  appli- 
cable family-size  income  level  set  forth  in 
the  income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  served  a  free  lunch. 
Following  the  announcement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  income  poverty  guidelines  for 
each  12-month  period,  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  prescribe  the  income  guidelines, 
by  family  size,  to  be  used  by  schools  In  the 
State  during  such  12-month  period  In  mak- 
ing determinations  of  those  eligible  for  a  free 
lunch  as  prescribed  in  this  section.  The 
Income  guidelines  for  free  lunches  to  be 
prescribed  by  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  applicable 
family-size  Income  levels  in  the  Income 
poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  shaU  not  be  more  than  25 
per  centum  above  such  family-sized  income 
levels.  Each  fiscal  year,  each  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  also  prescribe  income 
guidelines,  by  family  size,  to  be  used  by 
schools  In  the  State  during  the  12-month 
period  from  July  through  June  In  making 
determinations  of  those  children  eligible  for 
a  lunch  at  a  reduced  price,  not  to  exceed 
20  cents.  Such  Income  guidelines  for  reduced- 
price  limches  shall  be  prescribed  at  95  per 
centum  above  the  applicable  family  size  in- 
come levels  In  the  income  p)overty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Any  child  who 
Is  a  member  of  a  household,  if  that  house- 
hold has  an  annual  income  which  falls  be- 
tween (A)  the  applicable  family  size  income 
level  of  the  income  guidelines  for  free  lunch- 
es prescribed  by  the  State  educational  agency 
and  (B)  95  per  centum  above  the  applicable 
family  size  income  levels  in  the  income  pov- 
erty guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  served  a  reduced  price  lunch  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  20  cents.  Local  school 
authorities  shall  publicly  announce  such  in- 
come guidelines  on  or  about  the  opening  of 
school  each  fiscal  year,  and  shaU  make  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  annual  in- 
comes of  any  household  on  the  basis  of  a 
sutement  executed  In  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
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retary  may  prescribe  by  an  adult  member 
of  such  household :  Provided,  That  such  local 
school  authorities  may  for  cause  seek  verifi- 
cation of  the  data  In  such  application.  No 
physical  segregation  of  or  other  discrimina- 
tion against  any  child  eligible  for  a  free 
lunch  or  a  redticed  price  lunch  shall  be  made 
by  the  school  nor  shaU  there  be  any  overt 
Identification  of  any  chUd  by  special  tokens 
or  tickets,  announced  or  published  lists  of 
names,  or  by  other  means.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  'Consumer  Price  Index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  published 
each  month  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Labor.". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  th?  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  (2)  : 

"(2)  Any  child  who  has  a  parent  or  guar- 
dian who  (A)  is  responsible  for  the  principal 
support  of  such  child  and  (B)  is  unemployed 
shall  be  served  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch, 
respectively,  during  any  period  (1)  In  which 
such  child's  parent  or  guardian  continues  to 
be  unemployed  and  (11)  the  Income  of  the 
child's  parents  or  guardians  during  such  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  falls  within  the  in- 
come eligibility  criteria  for  free  lunches  or 
reduced  price  lunches,  respectively,  based  on 
the  cvirrent  rate  of  Income  of  such  parents 
or  guardians.  Local  school  authorities  shall 
publicly  announce  that  such  children  are 
eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch, 
and  shall  make  determinations  with  respect 
to  the  status  of  any  parent  or  guardian  of 
any  child  under  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
statement  executed  in  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  by  such  parent  or  guar- 
dian. No  physical  segregation  of,  or  other 
discrimination  against,  any  child  eligible  for 
a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  by  the  school  nor  shall 
there  be  any  overt  Identification  of  any  such 
child  by  special  tokens  or  tickets,  announced 
or  published  lists  of  names,  or  by  any  other 
means.". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nonprofit  private  schools"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "schools  (as  defined  in 
section  12(d)(6)  of  this  Act  which  are  pri- 
vate and  nonprofit  as  defined  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  12(d)  (6)  of  this  Act) ". 

NONPROFIT    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DISBURSEMENT  TO  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

"Sbc.  10.  If.  m  any  State,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  dis- 
burse the  funds  paid  to  It  under  this  Act 
to  any  of  the  schools  in  the  State,  or  la  not 
permitted  by  law  to  match  Federal  funds 
made  available  for  use  by  such  schools,  the 
Secretary  shall  disburse  the  funds  dlrectiy 
to  such  schools  within  the  State  for  the  same 
purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  are  authorized  or  required  with  respect  to 
the  disbursements  to  schools  within  the  State 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  Including 
the  requirement  that  any  such  payment  or 
payments  shall  be  matched,  in  the  proportion 
specified  In  section  7  for  such  State,  by  funds 
from  sources  within  the  State  expended  by 
such  schools  within  the  State  participating 
in  the  school  lunch  program  under  this  Act. 
Such  funds  shall  not  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  funds  constituting  the  matching  funds 
under  the  terms  of  section  7.". 

StTBMISSION  OF  STATE  NtrrRITION  PLAN 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  By  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)  "Not  later  than  January  1  of 
each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Each  year  by  not  later  than  a 
date  specified  by  the  Secretary". 

(b)  By  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
sut>sectlon  (e)  the  word  "fiscal"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "school". 


MISCELLANEOtrS  PROVISIONS  AND  DEFrNrnoi>is 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  12(d)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  12(d)(1)  of  the  National 
School  Ltinch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  American  Samoa"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(c)  Section  12(d)(6)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"(6)  'School' means  (A)  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade  or 
under,  (B)  any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit 
private  residential  child  care  institution  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  orphanages  and 
homes  for  the  mentally  retarded),  and  (C) 
with  respect  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  nonprofit  child  care  centers  certified  as 
such  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For 
ptuposes  of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'nonprofit',  when  ap- 
plied to  any  such  private  school  or  institu- 
tion, means  any  such  school  or  institution 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  601 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954." 

(d)  Section  12  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (e) : 

"(e)  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
income  or  resources  for  any  ptuposes  under 
any  Federal  or  State  laws,  including  laws 
relating  to  taxation  and  welfare  and  public 
assistance  programs.". 

COMKODITT    DISTRIBTTTIOIf   PROCaAM 

Sec.  10.  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a) "  im- 
mediately after  the  section  designation,  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1975"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1977",  and  by 
adding  at  thc^end  thereof  ihe  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Among  the  products  to  be  Included 
in  the  food  donations  to  the  school  lunch 
program  shall  be  cereal  and  shortening  and 
oil  products.". 

federal      EXPENDITtmES 

Sec.  11.  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentence :  "In  making  pur- 
chases of  such  agrlcultiu-al  commodities  and 
other  foods,  the  Secretary  shall  not  keue 
specifications  which  restrict  parUcipatlon  of 
local  producers  unless  such  specifications  will 
result  In  significant  advantages  to  the  food 
service  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
the  ChUd  NutrlUon  Act  of  1066.". 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) 
the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  section,  not 
le^  than  76  per  centum  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  (e)  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  donated  foods  for  the  school 
lunch  program.". 

ELECTION    TO    RECEIVE    CASH    PATMEWTS 

Sbc.  12.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  where  a  State  phased  out  Its 
commodity  distribution  facilities  prior  to 
June  30,  1974,  such  State  may,  for  purposes 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  elect  to  re- 
ceive cash  payments  in  lieu  of  donated  foods. 
Where  such  an  election  is  made,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  cash  payments  to  such  State 
In  an  amount  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
donated  foods  that  the  State  would  otlierwlse 
have  received  tf  it  had  retained  Its  com- 
modity distribution  faculties.  The  amount  of 
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purchase    United    States    ag 
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SUMMEB    FOOD    PROCk4M 

Sec.  13.  Effective  October  1 
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amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Sec.  13.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereljy 
to  be  appropriated  such  svims 
sary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
for  the  period  July  1,  1976 
ber  30,  1976.  and  for  the  fiscal 
September  30,  1977,  to  enable 
to  formulate  and   carry  out   a 
assist  States  through  grants-in- 
means,    to   Initiate,   maintain, 
nonprofit  food  service  programs 
in  service  institutions.  For 
section,  the  term  'service 
nonresidential   public   or  priv 
institutions,  and  residential 
vate  nonprofit  summer  camps 
special    siunmer    programs 
service  similar  to  that  avallabU 
under  the  school  lunch  prograr  i 
Act  or  the  school  breakfast 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  196i  i 
school  year.  To  the  maximum 
ble.   consistent  with   the 
section,  special  summer  programs 
the  existing  food  service  iacili 
lie  and  nonprofit  private  schools 
glble   service   institution   shall 
summer  food  program  upon  it 

"(2)  Service  institutions  eligl^l 
cipate  under  the  program  au 
this  section  shall  be  limited  to 
conduct  a  regularly  scheduled 
children  from  areas  in  which 
conditions  exist,  for  any  perio<i 
months  of  May  through 
locations  where  organized 
ties  or  food  services  are  provided 
in  attendance. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  thi.s 
economic  conditions'  shall  meau 
which  at  least  33  >'^  per  centum 
dren  are  eligible  for  free  or 
school    meals    under    the 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition 
by  laformatlon  provided  from 
get   areas,    departments   of 
conunlssions,  ceivsus  tracts,  by 
of  free  and  reduced  price  lunclies 
fasts  served  to  children  attendin  j 
cated  in  the  are*  of  summer 
from  other  applicable  sources 
mean  any  of  the  60  States,  thii 
Columbia,    the    Commonwealth 
Rico,   the  Virgin   Islands,   Oua^i 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
Islands. 

"(b)   Disbursement  to  service 
shall  equal  the  full  cost  of  foo< . 
erations,  except  that  such 
ance  to  any  such  institution 
ceed   (1)   75.6  cents  for  all 
administrative  costs  for  each 
per  served,    (2)    6  cents  for 
costs    for   each    lunch    and 
(3)   42  cents  for  all  costa 
tratlve  costs  for  each  breakfast 
3   cents   for   administrative 
breakfast   served,    (5)     19.75 
costs  except  administrative 
meal  supplement  served,  and 
for  administrative  costs  for 
plement  served:   Provided,  Tha; 
amoxmts  shall  be  adjusted  each 
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the  nearest  one-fourth  cent  In  accordance 
with  changes  for  the  year  ending  January  31 
In  the  series  for  food  away  from  home  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  initial  such  adjustment  shall  re- 
flect the  change  in  the  series  for  food  away 
from  home  during  the  period  January  31, 
1975,  to  January  31,  1976.  The  cost  of  food 
service  operations  shall  Include  the  cost  of 
obtaining,  preparing,  and  serving  food  and 
related  administrative  costs.  No  service  in- 
stitution shall  be  prohibited  from  serving 
breakfasts,  suppers,  and  meal  supplements  as 
well  as  lunches  unless  the  service  period  of 
different  meals  coincides  or  overlaps. 

"(c)  Disbursements  shall  be  made  to  serv- 
ice institutions  only  for  meals  served  during 
the  month.s  of  May  through  September,  ex- 
cept that  the  foregoing  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  institutions  which  develop  food 
service  programs  for  children  on  school  vaca- 
tion at  any  time  under  a  continuous  school 
calendar  or  prevent  such  institutions,  if 
otherwise  eligible,  from  participating  in  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section. 

"(d)  No  later  than  June  1,  July  1.  and 
August  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
forward  to  each  State  an  advance  payment 
for  meals  to  be  served  in  that  month  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  which  amount  shall 
be  no  less  than  (1)  the  total  payment  made 
to  such  State  for  meals  served  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  for  the  same  calendar  month 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year  or  (2)  65  per 
centum  of  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  approved  applications, 
to  be  needed  to  reimburse  service  institu- 
tions for  meals  to  be  served  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  in  that  month,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  The  Secretary  shall  forward  any  re- 
maining payment  due  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  no  later  than  60  days  following  re- 
ceipt of  valid  claims.  Any  funds  advanced  to 
a  State  for  which  valid  claims  have  not  been 
established  within  180  days  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  next  appropriate  monthly  advance 
payment  unless  the  claimant  requests  a 
hearing  with  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  180th 
day.  Institutions  operating  programs  during 
nonsummer  vacations  during  a  continuous 
school  year  calendar  shall  receive  advance 
payments  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  each 
month  involved. 

"(e)  Service  institutions  to  which  funds 
are  disbursed  under  this  section  shall  serve 
meals  consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods 
and  meeting  minimum  nutritional  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
tested  nutritional  research.  Such  meals  shall 
be  served  without  cost  to  childi'en  attending 
service  institutions  approved  for  operation 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed 
regulations  relating  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  summer  food  program  by  January  1 
of  each  fiscal  year,  and  shall  publish  final 
regulations,  guidelines,  applications,  and 
handbooks  by  March  1  of  each  fiscal  year. 
In  order  to  improve  program  planning,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  that  serv- 
ice Institutions  receive  as  startup  costs  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  funds 
provided  such  service  Institutions  for  meals 
served  pursuant  to  this  section  during  the 
preceding  summer.  Any  such  startup  costs 
shall  be  subtracted  from  payments  subse- 
quently made  to  service  institutions  for 
meals  served  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(g)  Each  participating  service  Institu- 
tion shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  utilize  in  Its 
program  foods  designated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary  as  being  In  abundance, 
either  nationally  or  In  the  institution  area, 
or  foods  donated  by  the  Secretary.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section,  foods  available  under 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1431).  or  purchased  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C. 


612c),  or  section  708  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  I446a-1),  shall 
be  donated  by  the  Secretary  to  service  in- 
stitutions In  accordance  with  the  needs  as 
determined  by  authorities  of  these  institu- 
tions for  utilization  In  their  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

"(h)  If  in  any  State  the  State  educational 
agency  is  not  permitted  by  law  or  is  other- 
wise unable  to  disburse  the  funds  paid  to  it 
under  this  section  to  any  service  Institution 
in  the  State,  the  Secretary  shall  disburse 
the  funds  directly  to  service  institutions  in 
the  State  for  the  same  purpose  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  of  a 
State  educational  agency  disbursing  funds 
made  available  under  this  section. 

"(i)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  food 
programs  for  children  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished as  a  result  of  fvmds  received  under  this 
section. 

"(J)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Secretary's  administrative  expenses 
imder  this  section. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  pny  to  each  State 
for  administrative  costs  incurred  pursuant 
to  this  section  an  amount  equal  to  2  per 
centum  of  the  funds  distributed  to  that 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) :  Provided, 
That  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  $10,000 
eacii  fiscal  year  for  its  administrative  costs 
unless  the  funds  distributed  to  that  State 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  total  less  than 
fSioO.OOO  lor  such  fiscal  year. 

'•  ( 1 )  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  precluding  a  service  institution 
from  contracting  on  a  competitive  basis  for 
the  furnishing  of  meals  or  administration 
of  the  program,  or  both. 

"(m)  States,  State  educational  agencies, 
and  .service  Institutions  participating  in  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  keep  such 
accounts  and  records  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  determUie  whether 
there  has  been  compliance  with  this  section 
and  the  regulations  hereunder.  Such  accounts 
and  records  shall  at  all  times  be  available 
for  inspection  and  audit  by  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  preserved  for 
such  period  of  time,  not  in  excess  of  5  years, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary. '. 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec.  14.  Effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  endmg  June  30,  1976,  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

"SPECIAL    SLTPLEMENTAL    FOOD    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
substantial  numbers  of  pregnant  women,  in- 
fants, and  young  children  are  at  special  risk 
in  respect  to  their  physical  and  mental  health 
by  reason  of  poor  or  Inadequate  nutrition  or 
health  care,  or  both.  It  is,  therefore,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion to  pro\ide  supplemental  nutritious  food 
as  an  adjunct  to  good  health  care  during  such 
critical  times  of  growth  and  development  in 
order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  health 
problems. 

"(b)  (1)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976.  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  the  fiscal  j-ear  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1978,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  cash  grants  to  the  health  department 
or  comparable  agency  of  each  State.  Indian 
tribe,  band  or  group  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  or  the  Indian 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  to  local  health  or  welfare 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  of  such 
State:  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group  recog- 
nized by  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
or  tlie  Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
serving  local  health  or  welfare  needs  to  en- 
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able  .such  agencies  to  carry  out  health  and 
nutrition  programs  under  which  supple- 
mental foods  will  be  made  available  to  preg- 
nant or  lactating  women  and  to  Infants 
determined  hy  competent  professionals  to  be 
nimitional  risks  because  of  inadequate  nu- 
pition  and  Inadequate  income,  la  order  to 
improve  their  health  statu*.  The  program 
i,iithorize<l  by  this  section  shall  be  carried 
nut  supplementary  to  the  food  .stamp  nnd 
lood  distribution  progi-Rui  and  operate  side 
by  .-irte  with  existing  supplememal  food  pro- 
grains. 

•  (2)  Any  eligible  Itx-al  health  or  welff.re 
.memy  or  private  non-profit  agency  that  ap- 
plies to  operate  sucli  a  supplementnl  food 
i>io^am  ininiedlatelv  shall  be  provided  with 
I  lie  nece.ssary  funds  to  cany  out  the  program. 
Tiie  requirements  .set  forth  herein  shall  not 
tje  construed  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  re- 
duce ratably  the  amount  of  foods  that  an 
cilgi'ole  heaiih  or  welfare  agency  shall  dls- 
■  liOute  under  tlie  program  to  pregnant  or 
iHCtating  mother.^  and  iniants. 

••(c)  In  order  to  eaiTy  out  such  pi'oy;rflm 
iluring  each  fiscal  year  during  tiie  period  end- 
iug  September  30,  1977,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  ft250.000.000, 
but  in  liie  event  that  such  sum  has  not  been 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  by  The  bCKin- 
iilug  of  each  fiscal  year,  ihe  Secretary  Bhall 
use  *250,000.00«1,  or.  if  any  amount  has  been 
appropriated  for  such  program,  the  dlfter- 
ence.  if  any.  between  the  nniount  directly  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose  and  «250,Oo6,000, 
out  of  ftuids  appropriated  by  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  G12c). 
Any  funds  expended  from  such  section  32 
to  cai'ry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  any  ."iupplemcntal 
appropriation  hereafter  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  tlio  provisions  of  such 
subsection,  and  such  relmbttrsements  shall 
be  deposited  Into  the  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  such  section  32,  to  be  available  for 
the  purpo8e  of  such  section.  lu  order  to 
caiTy  otit  the  program  during  the  fiscal  ye.ir 
ending  September  30,  1978,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  net  to  exceed  *2.'50,- 

ooo.ooo. 

"(d)  Wlienever  any  progi-ain  Is  cnrricd  out 
by  the  Secretai-y  under  atithoriiy  of  this 
section  through  any  State  or  local  or  non- 
profit agency,  he  is  authorized  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative costs  not  to  exceed  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  program  ftmds  provided  to  each 
State  under  the  authority  of  this  section. 
Each  health  department  or  comparable 
agency  of  each  State,  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
group  recognized  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  or  the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
liire  receiving  funds  from  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section  shall,  by  January  1  of  each 
year  (by  October  I  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year 
1976) ,  for  Approval  by  the  Secretary  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  receipt  of  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion, submit  a  description  of  the  manner  In 
which  administrative  funds  shall  be  spent, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  description 
of  the  manner  In  which  nutrition  edttca- 
lion  services  will  be  provided.  The  Secretary 
"hall  take  affirmative  action  to  insure  that 
programs  begin  In  ai-eas  most  in  need  of 
special  supplemental  food.  Dtu-ing  the  first 
3  months  of  any  program,  or  until  the  pro- 
Sram  reaches  its  projected  caseload  level, 
whichever  comes  first,  the  Secretarj'  shell  pay 
those  administrative  costs  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  program  successfully. 

"(e)  Tlie  eligibility  of  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  provided  for  under  this 
action  shall  bs  deteiuiiued  by  competent 
professional  authority.  Participants  shall  Ije 
residents  of  areas  or  members  of  populations 
^rved  by  clinics  or  other  health  facilities 
determined  to  have  si^uiiicant  numbers  of 
infants  and  pregnant  and  laciatiug  women 
at  nutritional  risk. 

"(f)    State  or  local   iij^cucies   or   groups 


carrying  out  any  pi-ograms  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  maintftin  adequate  medicpl  rec- 
ords on  the  participants  assisted  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  determine  and  evaluate  the 
benefits  of  the  nutritional  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
convene  an  advisory  committee  made  tip  of 
repre.sentatlves  from  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Division  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Cpntrol,  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Public  Health  Nutrition  Directors, 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science — National  Re- 
.search  Council,  the  American  Dietetic  As- 
sociation, the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  oth- 
ers as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  The 
committee  shall  study  the  methods  available 
to  evaluate  .succe.s.sfully  and  economically.  In 
part  or  in  total,  the  health  benefits  of  the 
special  supplemental  food  program.  Tlie  com- 
mittee's study  shall  consider  the  usefulness 
of  the  medical  data  collected  and  the  meth- 
odology used  by  the  Etepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  March  30,  1975.  The 
study  shall  also  include  the  applicability  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  of  other  Federal  and  State 
health,  welfare,  ana  nutrition  assessment 
and  sm-veillauce  projects  currently  being 
conducted.  The  purpose  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee sliall  be  to  determine  and  recommend 
ill  detail  how,  using  nccep--ed  scieutlflc 
methods,  the  health  benefits  of  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  may  best  be 
evaluated  and  as.sessed.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  report  Its  study  to  the  Secretary 
no  later  than  December  1,  1975.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Coiigreiss  his  recommen- 
dations based  cu  such  study  no  later  than 
March   1,  1976. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  'Pregnant  and  lactating  women'  when 
used  in  connection  with  the  term  'at  nutri- 
tional risk'  includes  women  from  low -income 
populations  who  demonstrate  one  or  more 
(jf  the  following  charactenstics:  known  in- 
adequate nutritional  patterns,  un&cceptably 
high  Incidence  of  anemia,  high  prematurity 
rates,  or  Inadequate  patterns  of  growth  (un- 
derweight, obesity,  or  stunting).  Such  term 
(When  used  in  connection  with  the  term 
'at  nutritional  risk')  also  includes  low-In- 
come individuals  who  have  a  history  of  high- 
risk  pregnancy  as  evidenced  by  abortion,  pre- 
mature birth,  or  severe  anemia.  Such  lactat- 
ing women  bhall  include  women  who  are 
breast  feedhig  an  infant  from  bh'th  up  to 
one  year  of  age  and  also  all  women  for  a 
period  of  six  months  post  purtum. 

"(2)  'Infants'  when  used  In  connection 
with  the  term  'at  nutritional  risk'  means 
childi'en  tinder  5  years  of  age  \sho  are  In 
low-income  populations  which  have  shown 
a  deficient  pattern  of  growth,  by  miulmally 
acceptable  standards,  as  reflected  by  an  ex- 
cess number  of  children  in  the  lower  percen- 
tiles of  height  and  weight.  Such  term,  when 
used  in  connecliou  with  'at  nutritional  risk', 
may  also  Include  children  under  5  years  of 
age  who  (A)  are  hi  the  paiameter  of  nutri- 
tional anemia,  or  (B)  are  from  low-income 
populations  where  nutritional  sttidles  have 
huown  inadequate  Infant  diets. 

"(3)  'Supplemental  foods'  shall  mean 
those  foods  containing  nutrients  known  to  be 
lacking  in  the  diets  of  populations  at  nutri- 
tional risk  and,  in  particular,  those  foods 
and  food  products  containing  high-quality 
pi-oteiu.  iron,  calcium,  vitamin  A,  and  vita- 
min C.  Such  term  may  also  include  (at  the 
di.scretiou  of  the  Secretary)  any  commer- 
cially formulated  preparation  specifically 
designed  for  women  or  mfaiits.  Tlie  contents 
of  the  food  package  sliall  be  mode  available 
ia  such  a  manner  as  to  pro\ide  flexibility, 
taiaijg  into  account  medical  and  nutritional 
objectives  and  cultiu'al  eating  p.\ttern3. 


"(41  'Competent  professional  authority' 
Includes  physicians,  nutritionists,  registered 
nurses,  dietitians,  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  ofllcial?,  or  persons  designated 
by  phy.slcians  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  officials  as  behig  competent 
professionally  to  evaluate  nutritional  risk. 

••(5)  'Administrative  costs'  Include  costs 
for  lefcvral,  operation,  monitoring,  nutrition 
education,  general  administration,  startup, 
f'lulc,  and  administration  of  the  State  office. 

'•(h)(1)  There  is  liereby  established  a 
<.<nmcil  to  be  knowii  as  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Maternal,  Infant,  and  Petal 
Nutrition  diei-irinalter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council)  which  shall  be 
composed  of  15  members  appointed  by  the 
Sscretaiy.  Oi.«  meinber  shall  be  a  State  di- 
rector of  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gi-Mii,  1  member  sh'all  be  a  State  fiscal  direc- 
tor for  the  spe<.  ial  supp}emental  food  program 
(or  the  equivalent  thereof),  1  member  shall 
be  a  State  healih  ofticer  (or  equivalent 
ihereoi),  1  member  shall  be  a  project  director 
of  a  special  supplemental  food  program  in 
un  urban  area,  1  member  ahall  be  a  projeci 
director  of  a  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
uiam  in  a  rural  area,  1  member  shall  be  a 
State  public  health  murition  director  tor 
equivalent  thereof).  2  members  shall  be 
pai'ent  recipients  of  'Uie  special  supplemental 
lood  piogiaiu,  1  member  sliall  be  a  pediatri- 
cian, 1  jneiubcr  .shall  be  an  obstetrician,  1 
member  .~hall  be  a  per-ou  involved  at  tiie 
retail  sales  lev&l  of  food  In  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program.  2  members  shall  be 
otficei-s  or  employees  of  tiie  Department  of 
Health,  Educaiioii,  and  Welfare,  speciallv 
qualified  to  8er\e  on  the  Council  because  oi 
their  education,  li-aiuiug,  experience,  and 
knowledge  in  nuitier.s  relating  to  maternal, 
infant,  and  fetal  nutrition,  and  2  member.-) 
shall  be  officers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  specially  quaUfled  be- 
cause of  their  education,  training,  experience, 
and  knowledge  in  matters  relating  to  ma- 
ternal, infant,  and  fetal  nutrition. 

"(2)  The  11  members  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed from  outside  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  3  years,  except  that  the  9  mem- 
bers first  appointed  to  the  Council  shall  be 
appoUited  as  follows:  Three  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  3  years,  3  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  2  years,  and 
3  members  shall  be  appohited  for  terms  of 
1  year.  Tliereafter  all  appointments  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  3  5"ears,  except  that  a  person 
appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  shall 
serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Members  appointed  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(4)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  shall  meet  at  least  once 
a  year. 

"(5)  Eight  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  and  a  vacancy  on  the  Council  shall 
not  afi'ect  its  powers. 

"  (6)  It  shall  be  the  f  ancUon  of  the  Council 
to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  special  supplemental  food  progrtim 
and  any  related  Act  under  which  diet  supple- 
meutaiion  is  provided  to  women,  infants,  and 
children,  with  a  view  to  deterinhiing  how 
such  programs  may  be  unproved.  The  Council 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
grei^s  annually  a  written  report  of  the  results 
of  its  study  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  and  legislative 
changes  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  sliall  provide  the  Cotm- 
cU  with  such  technical  and  other  assistance, 
including  secretarial  and  clerical  assistance, 
as  may  be  required  to  oairy  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 
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"(8)   Members  of  the  CounfcU 
without  compensation  but  sha  1 
bursement  for  necessary  trav(  1 
ence  expenses  Incurred  by  thqm 
formjuice  of  the  duties  of  the 
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AMENDMENTS     PERTAININO     TO 
WEALTH  or  PUERTO  RICO,  THE 
AMERICAN  SAMOA,   AND  THE 
OP  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sec.  15.  Section  3  of  the 
Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

(1)  By  Inserting  immediately 
in  the  second  sentence  thereof 
"the   Commonwealth    of    Pue 
Virgin  Islands,  American 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands , 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end 
lowing  new  sentence:  "Notwi 
other  provision  of  this  sectloi 
shall  the  minimum  rate  of 
exceed  the  cost  to  the  school  or 
mlllt  served  to  children. 

(b)  Section  4(b)(1)  of  the 
tlon  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
"and  American  Samoa,"  In 
where  such  term  occurs  and 
lieu  thereof  "American  Samoa, 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(c)  Section  15(a)  of  the 
Act  of  1966  l3  amended  by 
American  Samoa"  and  Inserting 
of  "American  Samoa,  or  the 
of  the  Pacific  Islands". 
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CHILD    CARE    FOOD 

Sec.  16.  The  NaUonal  School 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  section : 

"CHILO    CARE    FOOD 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  (1)  There  Is 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
period  July  1,  1976,  through 

1976,  the  fiscal  year  ending 

1977,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 

1978,  to  enable  the  Secretary 
and  carry  out  a  program  to 
through  grants-in-aid  and  ot 
Initiate,  maintain,  or  expand 
service  programs  for  children  1 
providing  child  care. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  sccf  on, 
'Institution'  means  any  public  o 
profit  organization  where  children 
maintained  In  permanent  resl(  ence 
Ing,  but  not  limited  to,  day  can 
tlement   houses,   recreation 
day  care  programs.  Head  Start  ciuters 
start  programs,  and  lustltutic  as 
day  care  services  for  handicap  jed 
No  Institution  shall  be  eligible 
In  this  program  unless  it  has 
State,  or  Federal  licensing  or 
child  care  Institution,  or  can  satisfy 
retaxy  that  Its  standards  are  nof 
henslve   than   the  Federal   hit 
care  requirements  as  approved 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
partment  of  Labor  ou  Septembe^ 
institution   may   be   approved 
under  this  section  only  if,  undtr 
established  by  the  Secretary,  su  Ji 
is  moving  toward  compliance 
qulrements  for  tax  exempt  stat^is 
tlon  601(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
of  1954,  or  Is  ciurently  operatldg 
funded  program  reqviirlng  non  jroflt 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  th 
means  any  of  the  50  States 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  Am^-ican 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Any  eligible  Institution  shall 
care  food  program  upon  Its  reqftest 

"(b)   for  each  fiscal  year 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
retary  shall  make  child  care 
no  less  frequently  than  ou  a 
to   each    state    ediicatlonal    n 
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amount  no  less  than  the  sum  of  the  products 
obtained  by  multiplying  (A)  the  number  of 
breakfasts  served  In  child  care  food  programs 
within  that  State  by  the  national  average 
payment  rate  for  breakfasts  under  section  4 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  (B)  the 
number  of  breakfasts  served  In  child  care 
food  programs  within  that  State  to  children 
from  families  whose  Incomes  meet  the  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  free  school  meals  by  the 
national  average  payment  rate  for  free  break- 
lasts  under  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  (C)   the  number  of  breakfasts 
served  In  child  care  food  programs  within 
that  State  to  children  from  families  whose 
incomes  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  re- 
duced price  school   meals   by   the  national 
average  payment  rate  for  reduced  price  school 
breakfasts  under  section  4  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition  Act   of    1966,    (D)    the    number    of 
lunches  and  suppers  served  in  child  care  food 
programs  within  that  State  by  the  national 
average  payment  rate  for  lunches  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  (E) 
the  niimber  of  lunches  and  suppers  served  In 
child  care  food  programs  within  that  State 
to   children   from    families   whose    Incomes 
meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  free  school 
meals  by  the  national  average  payment  rate 
for  free  school  lunches  under  section  11  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  (P)  the  num- 
ber of  lunches  and  suppers  served  in  child 
care  food  programs  In  that  State  to  children 
whose  families  meet  the  eligibility  criteria 
for  reduced  price  school  meals  by  the  national 
average   payment  factor   for  reduced   price 
lunches  under  section   11   of  the  National 
School    Lunch    Act,    (O)    the    number    of 
snacks  served  In  child  care  food  programs  in 
that  State  by  5  cents,  (H)   the  number  of 
suacks  served  In  child  care  food  programs  In 
that  State  to  children  from  families  whose 
incomes  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  free 
school  meals  by  15  cents,  and  (I)  the  number 
of  snacka  served  In  child  care  food  programs 
In  that  State  to  children  from  families  whose 
Incomes  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  re- 
duced price  school  meals  by  10  cents.  The 
rates  established  pursuant  to  clauses   (G), 
(H),  and  (I)  shall  be  adjusted  semiannually 
to  the  nearest  one-fourth  cent  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  reflect  the  changes  In  the  series  for 
food  away  from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Ini- 
tial such  adjustment  shall  become  effective 
Jamyqry  1,  1976,  and  shall  reflect  changes  In 
the  series  for  food  away  from  home  during 
the  period  June  through  November  1975.  Re- 
imbursement for  meals  provided  under  this 
section   shall   not  be  dependent   upon   the 
collection    of    moneys    from    participating 
children. 

"(c)  Meals  nerved  by  Institutions  partici- 
pating In  the  program  under  this  section 
shall  consist  of  a  combination  of  foods  and 
shall  meet  minimum  nutritional  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  tested  nutritional  research.  Such 
meals  shall  be  served  free  to  needy  children. 
No  physical  segregation  or  other  discrimi- 
nation Rgahist  any  child  shall  be  made  be- 
cause of  his  Inability  to  pay,  nor  shall  there 
be  any  overt  Identification  of  any  such  child 
by  special  tokens  or  tickets,  announced  or 
published  lists  of  names,  or  other  means.  No 
institution  shall  be  prohibited  from  serving 
a  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and  snack  to  each 
eligible  child  each  day. 

"(d)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  Institutions  approved  for 
participation  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to 
reimbiurse  such  Institutions  for  their  costs 
In  connection  with  food  service  operations, 
including  labor  and  administrative  expenses. 
All  valid  claims  from  such  institutions  shall 
be  paid  within  30  days. 

"(e)  Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section,  foods  avail- 
able under  f-ection  416  of  the  Ayrimlfural 
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Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  or  purchased  un- 
der  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Augiist  24  1935 
(7  U.S.C.  612c),  or  section  709  of  the' Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1446*- 
I ) ,  shall  be  donated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culture  to  Institutions  participating  in  the 
child  care  food  program  lu  accordance  with 
the  needs  as  determined  by  authorities  of 
these  institutions  for  utUizatlon  in  their 
feeding  programs.  The  amount  of  such  com- 
modities (or,  upon  the  application  of  a  State 
educational  agency,  cash  in  lieu  of  com- 
moditles  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided 
in  appropriations  Acts)  donated  to  each 
State  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be,  at  a  mhi- 
Imiun,  the  amoimt  obtained  by  multlplyhig 
the  number  of  lunches  and  suppers  served 
in  participating  institutions  during  that  fig- 
cal  year  by  the  rate  for  commodities  and  cash 
in  lieu  thereof  established  for  that  fiscal  year 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6(e)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

"(f)  If  in  any  State  the  State  educational 
agency  is  not  permitted  by  law  or  is  other- 
wise  unable  to  disburse  the  funds  paid  to  it 
under  this  section  to  any  institution  In  the 
SUte.  the  Secretary  shall  disburse  the  funds 
so  withheld  dlrecUy  to  institutions  In  the 
State  for  the  same  purpose  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  are  requh-ed  of  a  State 
educational  agency  disbursing  funds  made 
available  vmder  tills  section. 

"(g)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  the  maUitenance  of  food 
programs  for  -hlldren  shall  not  be  dhnln- 
ished  as  a  result  of  funds  received  under 
this  section. 

"(h)  There  is  hereby  auUiorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary's  admin- 
Istratlve  expenses  under  this  section. 

"(i)  States.  State  educational  agencies, 
and  Institutions  participating  in  programs 
under  this  section  shaU  keep  such  accounts 
and  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  determine  whether  there 
haa  been  compliance  with  this  section  and 
the  regulations  hereunder.  Such  accounts 
and  records  shall  at  all  times  be  available 
for  Inspection  and  audit  by  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  preserved  for 
such  period  of  time,  not  In  excess  of  5  years, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary. 

"(J)  (1)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  lu  this  section,  $3,000,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  providing,  during  each  such  fiscal  year, 
nonfood  assistance  for  the  child  care  food 
program.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion 
among  the  States  during  each  fiscal  year  the 
aforesaid  sum  of  $3,000,000;  Provided,  That 
such  an  apportlomnent  shall  be  made  accord- 
ing to  tlie  ratio  among  the  States  of  the 
niunber  of  children  below  age  6  who  are 
members  of  households  which  have  an  an- 
nual Income  not  above  125  per  centum  oi 
the  applicable  family-sii*  Income  level  set 
forth  in  the  Income  poverty  guideline  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  section  9(b) 
of  this  Act. 

"(2)  If  any  State  cannot  utilize  aU  of  the 
funds  apportioned  to  It  under  the  provisions 
of  tills  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  fur- 
ther apportionments  to  "  the  remaining 
State?.  Paj-ments  to  any  State  of  funds  ap- 
portioned under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
upon  condition  that  at  least  one-fourth  ol 
the  cost  of  equipment  financed  under  this 
f ecfion  shall  be  borne  by  fimds  from  sources 
within  the  State,  except  that  such  condition 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  used 
under  this  section  to  assist  Institutions  de- 
termined by  the  State  to  be  especially  needy, 
"(k)  The  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tai-y  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  Issued 
and  become  effective  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  Amendments  of  1975.  During  the  pe- 
riod prkir  10  (lie  effective  date  of  tlic  reg"l.'i- 
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tlons,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  food  service  program  In  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  the  special  food  service  program 
for  children  was  conducted  under  section  13 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  during  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  the  child  care  food 
payment  rates  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  Amendments  of  1975.". 

CONFORMLNG   AiltNDMhNIS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  4(f)  of  tlie  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nonprofit  private  schools'  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"schools  (as  defined  in  section  15(c)  of  this 
Act  which  are  private  and  nonprofit  as  de- 
fined hi  the  last  sentence  of  .section  15(c) 
of  this  Act) ". 

(b)  Section  15  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  otit  paragraph 
(c).  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (d)  and  (e) 
as  (c)  and  (d).  respectively,  and  by  aniend- 
lug  paragraph  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  this 
suljeectlon)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  'School' means  (A)  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade  or 
under.  Including  kindergarten  rnd  preschool 
programs  operated  by  such  school,  (B)  any 
public  or  licensed  nonprofit  private  residen- 
tial child  care  institution  (including,  but 
not  lUnited  to,  orphanages  and  homes  for  the 
mentally  retarded),  and  (C)  with  respect  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  nonprofit 
child  care  centers  certified  as  such  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  purposes  of 
clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'nonprofit',  when  applied  to  any  such 
private  school  or  institution,  means  any  .such 
school  or  Institution  wliich  is  exempt,  from 
tax  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Imernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.". 

KONFOOD  ASSISTATJtl.  PKOCKAM 

Sec.  18.  Section  5  of  the  Child  NuirUioii 
Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

(a)  By  changing  the  period  m  liie  end  of 
subsection  (b)  to  a  comma  and  i-dding  tlie 
following:  "except  that  such  conditions  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  used  under 
this  section  to  assist  schools  if  such  schools 
are  especially  needy,  a.,  determined  by  the 
State.". 

(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  by  changing  subsection 
(e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxtne  30. 
1976,  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  197G,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977,  33 ',a  per  centum  of 
the  fmids  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  lie  reserved  to  the 
Secretary  to  asblst  schools  without  a  food 
service  program  and  schools  without  the 
facilities  to  prepare  or  receive  hoi  meals. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 
the  Secrewuy  sh-.Ul  apporUou  the  funds 
so  reserved  among  the  States  ou  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  01  tlie  number  of  children  in 
each  State  enrolled  in  schools  without  a 
food  .service  program  to  the  number  of 
children  in  all  States  enrolled  in  schools 
without  a  food  service  program.  After  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  apportion  the  funds  .so  re- 
served among  the  Slates  on  the  basis  of  the 
i-atio  of  the  number  of  children  in  each 
State  emolled  in  schools  without  a  food 
^rrlce  program  and  in  schools  without  the 
lacilities  to  prepare  or  receive  hot  meals  to 
the  number  of  chUdren  In  all  States  en- 
rolled m  schools  without  a  food  service  pro- 
i^ram  and  In  schools  without  the  faculties  to 
prepare  or  receive  hot  meals.  In  those  States 
m  which  the  Secretary  atlminlsters  the  non- 
food as.sistance  program   in  nonprofit  pri- 


vate schools,  the  Secretary  shall,  for  the 
Ji-ical  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  withhold 
from  the  fimds  apportioned  to  any  such  State 
under  this  subsection  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number 
of  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private 
.schools  without  a  food  service  program  in 
such  State  bears  lo  the  total  number  of 
<hildreu  emolled  lu  all  schools  without  a 
food  ser\ice  program  tu  such  State.  In  those 
States  lu  which  the  Secretary  administers 
1  lie  nonfood  assistance  program  ui  nonprofit 
private  schools,  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
Uie  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  with- 
lioUl  iroui  the  funds  apportioned  to  any 
.such  Siute  under  tliis  subsection  an  amount 
s'.hlcii  boars  the  same  ratio  to  such  funds 
;i3  the  luuiiijer  of  children  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  .schools  without  a  food  serv- 
ice program  or  without  the  fuciliiles  to  pre- 
j)are  or  receive  hot  meals  In  such  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
aU  schools  witiiotit  a  food  service  program 
or  without  the  facilities  to  prepare  or  re- 
ceive hot  meals  in  such  State.  The  funds 
so  reserved,  apportioned,  and  wiililield  shall 
1)0  used  by  State  educational  agencies,  or 
the  Secretary  in  tiie  case  of  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools,  only  to  assist  scliools  without 
a  food  senice  program  and  schools  without 
the  faculties  to  p»epare  or  receive  hot  meals. 
If  any  State  cannot  .so  utilize  all  tlie  ftmds 
a))portioned  to  It  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  .shall  make 
further  apportionments  to  the  remaining 
States  for  use  only  in  assisting  schools  with- 
out a  food  .service  program  and  schools  with- 
out the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive  hot 
meals:  Provided,  That  if  after  such  further 
apportionments  any  funds  reserved  under 
this  subsection  remain  unused,  the  Secre- 
t.ary  shall  Immediately  apportion  such 
funds  among  tlie  States  in  accordance  with 
;he  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  schools  with  a  food  service  pro- 
•^rBLvn.  and  with  tlie  facilities  to  prepare  or 
receive  hot  meals.  Payment  to  any  State 
of  the  funds  provided  to  it  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Kttbsection  shall  be  made 
upon  the  condition  that  at  least  one-fourth 
of  tiie  cost  of  the  equipment  financed  shaU 
be  borne  by  funds  from  sources  within  the 
State,  except  that  such  condition  shaU  not 
apply  with  re.speci  to  funds  used  under  this 
subsection  to  assist  schools  which  are  es- 
l)ecially  needy,  as  determined  by  the  Siute.". 

NUrRiriON    STUUY 

Sec.  19.  Tlje  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
loUowing  new  section: 

"NVTBITION      PKOGRAM      STAFI'      SICDY 

•Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  study  to  determine  how  States  are 
utilizing  Federal  funds  provided  to  them  for 
the  administration  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
j^iaius  authorized  by  this  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  and  to  determine  the 
level  of  funds  needed  by  the  States  for  ad- 
niluisirative  purposes.  The  study  shall  report 
on  the  current  size  and  structiue  of  State 
staffs.  Job  desci'iptiouE  and  classiiications. 
training  provided  10  such  staff,  representa- 
tion of  minorities  on  staffs,  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  staff  time,  training  time,  and  Federal 
administrative  dollars  spent  among  each  of 
the  various  child  nutrition  programs.  The 
study  shall  asse.s5  State  ueedi  for  additional 
Huiff  po.sitioiis,  training,  and  funds,  for  each 
01  the  above  areas,  including  additional  State 
ueeds  to  hnplement  adequately  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  The  .study  shall  also  determine  State 
staffing  ueeds  and  training  program  support 
required  to  condttct  effective  outreach  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  maximum  num- 
l>er  of  eligible  chUdren  in  the  summer  food 
.service  program  and  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gi-am.  As  part  of  this  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  al.'*o  e.vamlne  ilje  degree  a>id  cause  of 


plate  waste  in  the  sciioul  lunch  program.  The 
Secreiary  shall  examine  pos.sible  relationships 
between  plate  waste  and  (1)  lack  of  ade- 
quate menu  development.  (2)  the  service 
of  competitive  foods,  and  (3)  the  nature  of 
the  type  A  lunch  pattern.  The  Secretaiy 
shall  review  the  study  design  with  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  prior  to  its 
implementation,  and  shall  report  his  findings 
together  with  any  recommendations  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  additional  legislation, 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  March  1. 1976.". 

SPECIAL    ArPPOPRIATION 

Sfc.  20.  Tlie  National  School  LUuch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlu";  new  section: 

"APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   THE    TRUST  TERRlTORy   OF 
THE    PACIi'IC    ISLANDS 

"Sec.  19.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  (a)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  July  1.  1975.  and  October  1,  1976. 
the  sum  of  $500,000  and  (b)  for  the  period 
.July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
ihe  sum  of  $125,000,  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  assist  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  carry  out  various  developnientHl 
and  experimental  projects  relating  to  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1906  to  (1)  establifh 
or  Improve  the  organizational,  administrative, 
and  operational  structures  and  systems  at 
the  State  and  local  school  levels;  (2)  develop 
and  conduct  necessary  training  programs 
for  school  food  service  personnel;  (3)  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  oi  the  children's  food 
and  dietary  habits  upon  which  special  meul 
and  nutrltionfil  requirements  can  be  devel- 
oped; and  (4)  establish  and  mahitain  vi- 
able school  food  services  which  are  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  tlie  children,  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  range  of  child 
nutrition  programs  available  to  the  other 
States,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.". 

STUDY  OP  COST  ACCOUNTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  delay 
or  withhold,  or  cause  any  State  to  delay  or 
withhold,  payments  for  reimbursement  of 
per-meal  costs  with  i-espect  to  school  fornl 
service  programs  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrl- 
non  Act  of  1966  on  the  basis  of  noncom- 
pliance with  full  cost  accounting  procedures 
luiless  and  untU  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section  (b)  of  this  .section  are  met. 

(b»  Tlie  Secretary  shall  study  the  addi- 
tional perwinuel  and  tiaiuing  needs  of 
States,  local  school  districts,  and  schools  re- 
sulting from  the  Imposition  of  a  requirement 
CO  implement  full  cost  accounting  procedures 
under  the  National  School  Ltmch  Act  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  of  such  study,  shall 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  submit  a  report  and  make  such 
leglslati\'e  recommeudalions  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  the  apprupriale  committees  of 
the  Con^;ress. 

TECIINIC.\L    A.Ml.NDMENT 

Si-< .  22.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
hiuended  by  tf.iiklug  out  the  following: 

"Sf.c.  15.  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  appro- 
piiHied  or  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  use.  during  the  fiscal  year 
eiiduig  JiMie  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  $35,00«,- 
000  in  funds  from  Section  32  of  the  Act  of 
Aufeusc  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  to  cairy  out 
the  provisions  01  this  Act,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  not  to  exceed 
•lilOO.OOO.OOO  in  funds  from  such  section  32  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating 
to  the  ser'-lce  of  free  and  reduced-price  nieal.s 
TO  needy  children  in  school?  and  service  in- 
stitutions. 

"(b)  Any  funds  unexpended  under  this 
section  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  or  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  shall  remain  available 
to  the  SecreT'irv  In  acroi-danre  with  the  last 
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sentence    of    section    3    of 
amended.". 
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Sec.  23.  The  Child  Nutrition 
amended  by  adding  at  the  CMJd 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)   The  Secretary 
thorized  and  directed  to  make 
State  educational  agencies  foi 
of  conducting  experimental 
tion  projects  to  teach  schoolchildren 
tritlonal  value  of  foods  and  tb^ 
of  nutrition  to  human  health. 
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"(b)    In  order  to  carry  out 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a 
tlon,  there  is  hereby  anihorlze<  1 
priated  not  to  exceed  $I,0U0 
The  Secretary  shall  withhold 
1  per  centum  of  any  funds  apji-opriated 
der  this  section  and  shall  expend 
to  carry  out  research  and  dev 
ects  relevant  to  the  purpose  a 
particularly  to  develop  materlfUs 
nlques  for  the  innovative  prese 
tritlonal  information.". 
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Sec.    24.    (a)    Section    4    of 
School  Limch  Act  is  amended 
"(a)"  immediately  before  the 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  theret>f 
Ing  new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)    In  the  fiscal  year 
on  July  1.  1975,  In  addition  t 
ance  payments  under  subsecti 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shal 
tional  payments  to  each  Stati 
agency  In  a  total  amount  eqxial 
obtained  by  multiplying  (A) 
lunches   other   than   free 
duced-prlce  lunches    (conslstlr 
blnation  of  foods  which  meet 
nutritional  requirements 
Secretary  under  section  9(a) ) 
that  fiscal  year  to  children  In 
State  which  participate  In  thp 
program   under   this  Act  uu'l 
with  that  State  educational  z, 
3    cents.    Additional    paymei-t 
paragraph  shall  not  be  subject 
ing  requirements  contained  in 
tence  of  section  7.  Fi-om  the 
ceived  under  this  paragraph 
cational  agency  shall  disburse-  - 

"(A)   to  each  local  educatiopul 
the  State  with  schools  which 
the  scho<ri   lunch  program 
under  agreements  with  that 
al  agency,  an  amount  equal  to 
talned   by  multiplying    (1) 
lunches  described  in  clause 
sentenxie   of   this  paragraph 
schools    of    that    loc^l 
which  participate  lu  such 
3  cents,  and 

"(B)  to  each  school  lu  the 
not  a  school  of  a  local  educa 
the   State    but   which 
school  lunch  program  imder 
an  agreement  with  that  Stat^ 
agency,  an  amount  equal  to 
talned   by   multiplying    (1) 
lunches  described  In  clause  {A) 
sentence  of  this  paragi-aph  s|r\'« 
school  by  (11)  3  cents. 

"(2)   In  the  fiscal  vear  which 
July  1,  1975.  in  addition  to  f^od 
payments  under  subsection  (a) 
the   Secretary   shall    make 
ments  to  each  school  to  which 
makes   direct   disbursements 
10  In  a  total  amount  equal  to 
talned  by  multiplying   (A) 
lunches  described  In  clause  ( 
sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  Berv4(l 
fiscal  year  to  children  in  that 
3    cents.    Additional   payment^ 
paragraph  shall  not  be  subject 
ing  requirements  contained  li 
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Caei.  D.  Peekins, 
William  D.  Ford, 
Patst  T.  Mink, 
Lloyd  Meeds, 
Shiblet  Chishol-m. 
Ike  F.  Andrews, 
William  Lehmak, 
Theodore  M.  Risr.-TnoovEK, 
Patti,  Simon. 
Ronald  M.  Motti., 
Tim  L.  H.M.t. 
MICH.4EL  T.  BLonN, 
James  G.  O'Haba. 
Leo  C.  Zsterettt, 
George  Mnxnt, 
John  Buchjinan. 

LARRT    PBESSLn«, 

William  P.  Goodlinc, 
James  M.  Jetfords. 
^InnagcTS  on  the  Part  oj  the  Hnimc. 
Heejlw*  E.  Talmaoce, 
Oeobcs  McGovebn, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Hubert  H.  HusrpiiBEi', 
Dick  Clark, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  ExrLANATOPY  Statement  or  tub 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hottses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4222)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  e.'rplanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  all  of  the 
House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
serts a  substitute.  The  House  recede-s  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  stibstitute  agreed  to  In  conference  are 
noted  In  the  following  outline,  except  for 
conforming,  cljirifjiug  and  technical 
changes. 

(1)  Extension  of  school  breakfast  program 
The  House  bill  makes  permanent  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  in  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  19C6  for  the  school  break- 
fast program. 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  school 
breakfast  program  through  September  30, 
1977. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
llonse  provision. 

(2)  Expansion  of  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  6  montlis,  Instead  of  90 
days,  as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  to  re- 
port his  plans  to  expand  the  school  breakfast 
program  to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees. 

Tlie  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  the  modification  that 
the  Secretary  would  have  4  months  to  sub- 
mit his  plans. 

(3)  Reduced  price  lunches 

The  Hovse  bill  deletes  the  State's  option  to 
serve  reduced  price  lunches  and  provides 
that  any  child  in  any  school  In  a  State  who 
Is  eligible  for  reduced  price  lunches  under 
the  State's  Income  guidelines  shall  be  served 
a  reduced  prloe  lunch.  The  House  bill  also 
requires  that,  beginning  with  the  1976  fiscal 
year,  State  educational  agencies  are  to  estab- 
lish Income  guldellues  for  reduced  price 
limches  at  levels  which  are  100  percent  above 
those  In  the  income  poverty  guidelines  pre- 
scritjcd  hv  the  Secretarj'. 


Tlie  Senate  amendment  strikes  the  House 
provision. 

The  Conference  stibstltute  adopts  the 
House  provision  but  modifies  the  eligibility 
for  reduced  price  limches  to  95  percent  above 
the  Income  poverty  guidelines. 

(4)  Income  poverty  guidelines 
Effective  June  1,  1976.  the  Senate  nmcud- 

ment  amends  existing  law  under  which  the 
Secretary  Lssues  revised  income  poverty 
guideline".  Under  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  guidelines  would  be  based  on  more  ciw- 
rent  data.  Under  existing  law.  the  guldeUnes 
that  take  effect  on  July  1  of  each  year  are 
based  on  the  average  Cousiuner  Piice  Index 
for  the  previous  calendar  year.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  guidelines  that  take 
effect  July  1  of  each  year  would  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  percentage  change  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12-month  pe- 
riod ending  in  April  of  that  year.  The  first 
adjustment  imder  the  Senate  amendment— 
which  would  be  effective  July  1,  1978 — would 
be  made  occordiug  to  the  percentage  change 
l>etween  the  average  CPI  for  1974  (on  which 
the  1975-1976  guidelines  are  based)  and  the 
CPI  for  April  1976. 

The  Hou^e  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ale  amendment. 

(5)  Income  verification 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  local 
.school  authorities  may  for  cause  seek  vert- 
licatlon  of  the  data  contained  in  applications 
lor  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

ri\e  Houi<c  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

Ihe  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ale  amendment. 

(6(  Waste  of  foods  served  under  the  school 
Umih  iirogram. 

The  House  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary 
establish  procediu-es  to  diminish  the  waste 
of  fcHjds  served  by  schools  participating  la 
the  school  liuich  program.  Senior  high  school 
.students  would  not  be  required  to  accept 
foods  they  do  not  Intend  to  eat  and  their 
failure  to  accept  such  foods  would  not  af- 
fect the  ainotiut  of  pajTnents  the  school  re- 
ceives under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  tlie  Houac 
provision. 

•Ihe  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

( 7 1  Additional  5-cent  reimbursement. 

The  House  bill  provides  an  additional  6- 
rent  reimbursement  for  fiscal  year  1976  for 
each  lunch  served  to  children  who  do  not 
qualify  for  free  or  reduced  price  meals. 

The  Scnule  amendment  strikes  the  Houfc 
j>rovislou. 

The  Conference  substitute  retains  the 
House  provision  but  reduces  the  pdditional 
reimbursement  rate  to  3  cents. 

lu  connection  with  the  funding  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  the  Conferees  Intend 
that  no  State  shall  lose  Federal  f  imds  because 
of  tlie  amotmt  of  funds  approprtated  by  State 
governments  for  school  meals.  States  shall 
have  uiaximum  flexibility  In  using  section  4 
itmds  and  State  funds  as  a  means  of  reach- 
ing the  pa^  ing  child.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  States  and  local  scliool  districts 
tise  available  financial  resources,  including 
section  4  funds,  government  donated  foodB, 
and  State  and  local  government  fiuids  to 
maintain,  iu  participating  schools,  the  lowest 
possible  lunch  prices  to  children  who  do  not 
qualify  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

The  Congress  has,  consistently  throughout 
the  years,  expressed  Its  Intent  that  maximum 
State  and  local  participation  be  encouraged 
la  the  child  nutrition  programs.  Therefore, 
any  admliUstratlve  action  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  penalizing  or  discouraging  such 
participation  would  run  directly  contrary  to 
Congressional  Intent. 

(8)  Free  lunches  for  children  of  unem' 
ployed  parents. 

The  House  biU  provides  that  any  child 
v.hoe  parcut",  or  guardian    (providing  the 
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child's  principal  support)  is  unemployed 
shall  be  served  a  free  lunch  during  the  period 
of  unemployment.  The  provision  is  to  ter- 
minate one  year  after  enactment. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  House 
provision  permanent,  but  amends  It  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Income  of  the  child's  parent 
or  guardian  during  the  period  of  unemploy- 
ment must  fall  within  the  income  eligibility 
criteria  for  free  lunches. 

The  Conference  substitute  retains  the 
Senate  provision  but  also  provides  that  chil- 
dren of  an  unemployed  parent  or  guardian 
whose  family  Income  falls  within  the  income 
eligibility  criteria  for  reduced  price  lunches 
shall  be  served  a  reduced  price  lunch.  Cur- 
rent rates  of  Income  shall  be  utilized  as  the 
basis  for  determining  such  income  eligibility. 
The  Conferees  are  concerned  that  substantial 
numbers  of  children  from  families  of  unem- 
ployed parents  are  not  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  the  free  or  reduced  price  Ixmch  pro- 
gram. Recognizing  that  we  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where  there  are  frequent  and  indefinite 
periods  of  unemployment  in  certain  heavily- 
industrialized  areas,  the  Conferees  inten.i 
that  this  provision  be  implemented  so  as  to 
provide  innnediate  eligibility  for  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  to  any  child  where  the 
head  of  the  household,  heretofore  employed, 
becomes  unemployed.  Such  eligibility  is  to 
cover  the  entire  period  of  unemploymexit  and 
the  family  Income  during  such  period  of  un- 
employment, and  only  during  such  period  of 
unemployment.  Is  to  be  utilized  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  Income  eligibility  criteria 
have  been  met.  In  order  that  eligible  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  receive  the  benefits  in- 
tended for  them,  the  Secretary  is  to  issue  ap- 
propriate regulations  requiring  local  school 
districts  to  develop  and  make  available  in- 
formational materials,  relating  to  the  Income 
eligibility  criteria  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches,  to  local  unemployment  offices  and 
to  major  employers  contemplating  large  lay- 
offs throughout  the  school  year.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure should  serve  to  alert  unemployed  per- 
sons to  the  potential  eligibility  of  their  chil- 
dren to  receive  free  lunches  or  to  purchase 
reduced  price  lunches. 

(9)  Submission  of  State  nutrition  plans. 
The    Senate    amendment    authorizes    the 

Secretary  to  prescribe  the  date  under  exist- 
ing law.  not  later  than  January  1 )  by  which 
State  educational  agencies  shall  file  their 
annual  plans  of  child  nutrition  operations 
for  the  following  school  year. 

The  House  bill  contahis  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

( 10)  Definition  of  school. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment expand  the  definition  of  school  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  Include  any  public 
or  licensed  nonprofit  private  residential  child 
care  Institution,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  orphanages  and  homes  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  In  addition,  the  House  bUl  specif- 
ically names  as  public  or  licenesd  nonprofit 
private  residential  child  care  Institutions 
"homes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed,  homes 
for  unmarried  mothers  and  their  infants, 
temporary  shelters  for  rtmaway  children, 
temporary  shelters  for  abused  children,  hos- 
pitals for  children  who  are  chronically  111,  and 
Juvenile  detention  centers." 

The  Senate  amendment  names  by  way  of 
illustration  only  orphanages  and  homes  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment.  However,  the  new  defini- 
tion would  Include  all  of  the  Institutions 
named  in  the  House  bill. 

(11)  School  lunch  assistance  as  income  or 
resources. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
value  of  assistance  to  children  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  or  resources  for  any  pur- 


poses under  any  Federal  or  State  laws,  In- 
cluding laws  relating  to  taxation  and  welfare 
and  public  assistance  programs. 

The  House  bill  contains  this  provision  but 
makes  it  applicable  only  to  the  child  care 
program. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  .9e/i- 
a*e  amendment. 

(12)  Commodity  distribution  program. 
The   Senate  amendment  extends  through 

September  .30,  1977,  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  purchase  agricultural  commodities  for 
donation  to  the  child  nutrition  programs  and 
programs  for  the  elderly  when  acqulsiiions 
under  ot'ner  agricultural  authorities  are  not 
available.  States  which  pha.sed  out  their 
commodity  distribution  facilities  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  could  elect  to  receive  cash  In 
lieu  of  donated  foods. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(13)  Required  donation  of  certain  foods. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  dona- 
tion to  the  school  lunch  program  of  cereal, 
shortening,  and  oil  products  at  the  level  pro- 
vided during  fiscal  year  1974.  Such  cereal, 
shortening,  and  oil  products  are  to  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  value  of  commodity  donations 
(or  cash  in  lieu  thereof)  otherwise  provided 
for  in  section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  that 
portion  of  the  Senofe  provision  which  re- 
quires that  the  donation  of  cereal,  shorten- 
ing, and  oil  products  be  in  addition  to  the 
value  of  commodity  donations  (or  cash-in- 
lleu  thereof)  otherwise  provided.  However, 
the  Conference  stibstltute  retains  that  por- 
tion of  the  provision  which  requires  that 
such  products  "oe  among  the  commodities 
distributed  to  the  school  lunch  program. 

(14)  No  restriction  on  participation  by  lo- 
cal producers. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary, 
in  purchasing  commodities  and  other  foods, 
shall  not  Issue  specifications  which  restrict 
the  participation  of  local  iM-oducers  unless 
such  specifications  will  result  in  significant 
advantages  to  the  national  school  lunch 
program. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  House 
provision  but  expands  It  to  Include  all  of 
the  food  service  programs  authorized  by  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Conferees  wish  to  stress  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  Intended  to  encourage  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  use  local  producers 
whenever  possible  in  purchasing  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  programs. 

The  Conferees  further  Intend  that  the  De- 
partment interpret  this  provision  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  give  proper  consideration  and 
attention  to  the  cultural  eating  habits  and 
dietary  preferences  of  participants  when  ac- 
quiring and  distributing  agricultural  com- 
modities. For  example.  In  some  States,  the 
commodities  supplied  by  the  Department  are 
not  In  conformity  with  the  special  dietary 
preferences  of  the  participating  school  chil- 
dren. The  needs  of  these  children  would  be 
more  adequately  met  If  the  Department 
makes  purchases  of  substitute  commodities 
of  equal  nutritious  value  from  local  pro- 
ducers. 

(15)  Extension  of  tJie  summer  food  pro- 
gram. 

The  House  bill  extends  the  summer  food 
program  through  June  30,  1976  (with  amend- 
ments effective  on  the  date  of  enactment). 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  sum- 
mer food  program  through  September  30. 
1977  (vnth  amendments  effective  October  1, 
1975). 


The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

(16)  Regularly  scheduled  program  re- 
quirement. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  Institutions 
eligible  for  the  summer  food  program  must 
offer  a  regularly  scheduled  program  at  site 
locations  where  organized  recreational  activ- 
ities or  food  services  are  provided  for  chil- 
dren. Under  the  House  bill,  the  program  is 
for  children  from  areas  where  (a)  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  or  (b)  there  are  higii 
cc:ncentratlons   of   worlang   mothers. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  Hou.^e 
provision  but  deletes  the  option  that  the 
children  may  be  from  areas  In  which  there 
are  high  concentrations  of  working  mothers. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  specifically  de- 
fines "poor  economic  conditions". 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(17)  Reimbursement  rates  under  the  sum- 
mer food  program. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  service  Institution  under  the 
summer  food  program  shall  cq'.ial  80  percent 
of  the  operating  costs  of  such  Institution's 
food  service  or  100  percent  of  such  institu- 
tion's cash  expenditttres  for  the  operating 
costs  of  its  food  service,  whichever  is  less. 
However,  In  no  instance  could  the  financial 
assL-itaiice  exceed  80  cents  for  each  lunch  or 
supper  served.  45  cents  for  each  breakfast 
serve<3,  and  20  cents  for  each  supplement 
served. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
financial  a.sslstance  to  service  Institutions 
under  the  summer  food  program  shall  equal 
the  full  cost  of  food  service  operations,  not 
to  exceed  75.5  cents  for  each  lunch  and  sup- 
per, plus  administrative  costs  not  to  exceed 
6  cents  for  each  meal;  42  cents  for  each 
breakfast,  plus  administrative  costs  not  to 
exceed  3  cents  for  each  breakfast;  and  19.75 
cents  for  each  meal  supplement,  plus  admin- 
istrative costs  not  to  exceed  1.5  cents  for  each 
meal  supplement. 
The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(IS)  Service  of  meals  under  the  stimnier 
food  program. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  no  service 
institution  would  be  prohibited  from  serv- 
ing breakfasts,  lunches,  sui>pers,  and  meal 
supplements  unless  the  service  period  of 
different  meals  coincides  or  overlaps. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  compaiable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(19)  Disbursements  to  service  institutions. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  dis- 
bursements are  to  be  made  to  service  Insti- 
tutions only  for  meals  served  during  the 
months  of  May  through  September,  except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  insti- 
tutions which  develop  food  service  programs 
for  children  on  school  vacation  at  any  time 
under  a  continuous  school  calendar. 

The  Houjie  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(20)  Advance  funding. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  advance 
funding  of  the  summer  food  program  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  greater  of  (a)  the 
total  payment  made  for  the  aame  month  for 
the  previous  year,  or  (b)  65  percent  of  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  State  to  be  needed 
to  reimburse  service  Institutions  for  meals 
served  In  that  month. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  sul>6titute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(21)  Service  of  meals  without  coat. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  meals  under 

the  summer  food  program  are  to  be  served 
without  cost. 
The   House   bill   contains  no   comparable 
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provision  and,  therefore, 
Inw    under    which    free   aud 
meals  are  to  be  served  to  needy 

The  Conference  substitute 
uie  amendment. 

(22)  Startup  costs. 
The    Senate    amendment 

funds  for  startup  costs,  not  to 
cent  of  the  Federal  funds  maie 
served  during  the  previotis  summer 
furnished  institutions  participftlug 
summer    food    program.    Any 
funds  would  be  subtracted  iixka 
subsequently  made  to  particlpa 
cions. 

The  House  bill  contains  no 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  a 
ate  amendment. 

(23)  Administrative  costs. 
The  Senate  amendment  prov 

Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  Stat  i 
istratlve  costs  of  the  summer 
an  amount  equal  to  2  percent 
bursed  to  that  State  for  meals. 
State  would  receive  less  than 
fiscal   year  for  administrative 
the  funds  disbursed  for  meals 
total  less  than  $50,000. 

The  House  bill  contains  no 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute 
ate  amendment. 

(24)  Contracting  for  admin 
Slimmer  food  program. 

The  Serwte  amendment  permit 
institution  to  contract  for  the 
meals  or  administration  of  the 
both. 

The  House  bill  contains  no 
\i8ion. 

The     Conference    substitute 
Senate  amendment. 

(25)  Extension  of  the  special  s 
food  program  for  iromert,  infan 
dren  {WW). 

The  Hotise  bill  continues  through 
ber  30.  1978,  the  special  su 
program   for  women,   iniants, 
(WIC). 

The  Senate  amendment  contiii^ies 
program  through  September  30, 

The    Conference    substitute 
House   provision. 

(26)  Statement   of   purpose 
iiiogram.. 

The  Senate  amendment  stoti 
the  pvirpowB  of  the  WIC  progi-i 
supplemental  nutritious  food  diirlng 
times  of  growth  and  developmi  nt 
nant  women.  Infants,  and  youn^ 

The  House  bill  contains  no 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute 
cte  amendment. 

(27)  Funding  of  the  WIC  proi 
The  House  bill  authorizes 

for  the  WIC  program  in  tlie  .sum 
lion  for  each  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  also 
expenditure  under  the  WIC  pro-am 
niillion  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
the  use  of  section  32  funds  as  u4der 
law. 

The  Conference  substitute  adobts 
ate  amendment  wltli  respect  to 
1976  and  1977  and  the  House  pr 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1978. 

(28)  Determination     of 
health  or  welfare  agency  or  non 
for  WIC  participation. 

The    House    bill    defines 
health  or  welfare  agency,  or  private 
agency"  under  which  eligibility 
termined  by  the  State  health 
comparable  State  agency. 

The  Senate  amendment  strik^ 
provision  and,  therefore,  retains 
under  which  the  Department  rit 
determines  eligibility. 
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The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Se7i- 
ate  amendment. 

(29)  Administrative  costs  under  the  WIC 
program. 

The  House  bill  Increases  the  amount  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  States  (or  local 
or  nonprofit  agencies)  for  administrative 
co.srs  under  the  WIC  program  from  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  fluids  provided  under  the 
program. 

The  Senate  amendment  increases  the 
amount  of  administrative  costs  the  Secretary 
may  pay  to  20  percent  of  program  funds  and 
defines  "administrative  costs '  to  include 
clinic  costs  and  nutrition  education.  As  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  such  funds.  States 
or  agencies  must  submit  a  plan  showing  how 
the  administrative  funds  will  be  spent.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  the  administrative  costs  neces- 
sary to  start  the  program  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  program  or  imtil  the 
program  reaches  its  projected  case  load, 
whichever  comes  first. 

Tlie  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  but  modifies  it  to  keep 
"startup"  administrative  costs  within  the  au- 
thorized 20  percent  annual  limitation. 

(30)  WIC  programs  iti  neediest  areas. 

The  Setiate  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  affirmative  action  to  insure 
that  WIC  programs  begin  in  areas  most  in 
need  of  special  supplemental  food. 

Tlie  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(31)  Eligible  participants  in  WIC  pro- 
yrams. 

The  House  bill  continues  existing  law  un- 
der which  eligible  participants  in  the  WIC 
programs  must  be  "residents  of  areas"  served 
by  clinics  or  other  health  facilities  deter- 
mined to  have  significant  numbers  of  In- 
fants and  pregnant  and  lactating  women  at 
nutritional  risk. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  House 
provision  but  provides  that  eligible  partici- 
pants may  also  be  "members  of  populations" 
served  by  such  clinics  or  other  health  facili- 
ties. 

The  Conference  substitute  Adopts  the  Se?i- 
ute  amendment. 

(32)  Immediate  funds  for  eligible  WIC 
applicants. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  eligible  ap- 
plicant agencies  shall  Immediately  be  fur- 
nished the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  a 
WIC  program. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  strikes  the  House 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision.  However,  the  Conferees 
point  out  that  the  $260  million  annual  au- 
thorization ceiling  provided  in  the  bill  would 
apply  through  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978. 

(33)  WIC  advisory  committee. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
with  specified  membership  to  determine  how 
best  to  evaluate  the  health  benefits  of  the 
WIC  program.  The  advisory  committee  is  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975,  and  the  Secretary  must  report 
to  Congress  by  March  1,  1976. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conferou-e  sxibstitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(34)  Definition  of  pregnant  aud  lactating 
women. 

The  Senate  amendment  redefines  "preg- 
nant and  lactating  women"  to  include  moth- 
ers up  to  six  months  post  partum. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  clarlfyUig  language  to 
establislj  the  eligibility  of  nonnurslng  moth- 


ers for  a  period  up  to  six  mouths  post  par- 
turn  and  to  continue  the  eligibility  of  nurs- 
ing mothers  for  a  period  up  to  one  year  po*f 
partum. 

(36)  Definition  of  infanta. 

The  Senate  amendment  redefines  "in. 
fants"  to  include  children  under  5  vears  ol 
age. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision  and.  therefore,  continues  existing 
law  xmder  which  '  lufants "  must  be  under 
4  years  of  age. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(36)  Definition  of  "supplemental  foods." 
The  Senate  amendment  redefines  "supple- 
mental foods"  to  provide  that  the  contents 
of  the  food  package  shall  be  made  available 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  flexibility, 
taking  into  account  medical  and  nutritional 
objectives  and  cultmal  eating  patterns.  In 
addition,  under  the  redefinition,  the  term 
could  (at  the  Secretary's  discretion)  include 
commercially  formulated  preparations  for 
women. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopti^  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(37)  National  Advisory  Council. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Maternal,  Infant,  and  Fetal  Nutrition.  The 
council — to  be  composed  of  15  members  and 
appointed  by  the  Secretary — is  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  the  WIC  program  aud 
related  programs  with  a  view  to  determining 
how  the  programs  may  be  improved. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(38)  Special  milk  program. 

The  House  bill  makes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  for 
the  special  milk  program  authorized  by  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  this  provi- 
sion, but  provides  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
minimum  rate  of  reimbursement  for  each 
hall  pint  of  milk  served  to  children  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  milk  to  the  school  or  institu- 
tion. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(39)  Child  care  food  program. 

Both  the  Hoiise  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment revise  the  year-round  phase  of  the  spe- 
cial food  service  program  for  children  to  es- 
tablish a  child  care  food  program  for  chil- 
dren in  nonresidential  child  care  institu- 
tions. The  House  bill  establishes  the  program 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  child 
care  food  program  would  be  authorized  for 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1977. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  extend- 
ing the  child  care  food  program  llu'ough  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978. 

(40)  Tax-exempt  aiaius  of  child  care  in- 
stil iition.^. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  an  Institu- 
tion, m  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  child  care 
food  pj'ogram,  must  be  "moving  toward  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  for  tax-ex- 
empt status"  imder  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  or  currently  operating  a  federally  fund- 
ed program  requiring  nonprofit  status.  Un- 
der the  House  bill,  the  determination  whether 
an  institution  so  qualified  would  be  made  by  v 
"the  responsible  State  or  local  government 
unit." 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  House 
provision  but  provides  that  the  Institution 
mu."5t  be  movhig  toward  compliance  with  the 
reqttlrements  for  tax-exempt  status  "tmder 
conditions  established  by  the  Secretary." 

The  Conference  substlttite  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 
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^4i)  Additional  payments  to  "especially 
needy"  institutions. 

The  House  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  additional  funding,  on  at  least  a 
monthly  basis,  to  Institutions  determined  to 
be  "especially  needy".  The  fimding  would  be 
in  the  amoimt  equal  to  the  diSerence  b'.- 
tween  (a)  the  full  cost  of  serving  meals  (ex- 
cept equipment  assistance  provided  under 
the  legislation)  and  (b)  the  meal  reimburse- 
ment rates  under  the  legislation. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  the  House 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(¥2)  Advance  monthly  payments. 

The  House  bill  authorizes  monthly  ad- 
vance payments  to  States  for  their  operation 
of  the  child  care  food  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  the  House 
provision. 

The  Conference  sxibstitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  However,  in  makUig  Federal 
assistance  available  under  the  child  care  food 
program,  the  Conferees  intend  that  the  De- 
partment utilize  a  letter -of-credit  system. 

{43)  Donation  of  commodities  under  the 
child  care  food  program. 

Tlie  House  bUl  requires  that  commodities 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  be  donated  to  in- 
stitutions participating  fn  the  child  care 
food  program  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  Institutions.  The  minimum  amount  of 
donated  commodities  woxild  be  the  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  (a)  the  number 
of  lunches  served  by  (b)  the  level  of  com- 
modity assistance  under  the  school  lunch 
program.  Upon  the  appUcatlon  of  the  State 
educational  agency,  cash  in  lieu  of  commod- 
ities In  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  in 
appropriations  Acts  would  be  made  to  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  House 
provision  with  two  modifications.  The  num- 
ber of  suppers  served  would  also  be  included 
for  purposes  of  ccwiputing  the  minimum 
level  of  commodity  assistance.  Except  with 
respect  to  States  which  phased  out  their 
commodity  distribution  facilities  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  institutions  could  not  elect  to 
receive  cash  In  lieu  of  commodities. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  authoriz- 
ing cash-ln-lleu  of  commodities  lor  all  other 
institutions  as  provided  In  the  House  bill. 

(44)  Nonfood  assistance. 

The  House  blU  provides  that  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  the  child  care  food  program 
and  the  summer  food  program,  $3  million 
shall  be  available  for  each  fiscal  year  for  non- 
food assistance. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  this  pro- 
vision, but  provides  that  the  money  for  non- 
food assistance  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
child  care  food  program. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(45)  Transition  amendment  for  the  child 
care  food  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
regrulations  issued  to  carry  out  the  child  care 
food  program  shall  be  effective  not  later  than 
90  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill.  Dining 
the  i.eriod  after  enactment  and  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  regulations,  the 
Senate  amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a  food  service  program  In  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  special  food  service  program 
for  children  was  conducted  under  section  13 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  new  reimbursement  rates  (and  the 
level  of  commodity  donations)   specified  In 


the  bill  shall  be  applicable  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

(46)  Reservation  of  funds  for  equipment 
assistance 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  through 
September  30,  1977,  the  requirement  that  a 
percentage  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
nonfood  assistance  be  reserved  for  use  in 
schools  without  a  food  service.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  percentage  of  funds 
to  be  reserved  would  be  reduced  from  50 
percent  to  33;'3  percent.  In  addition,  schools 
that  lack  the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive 
hot  meals  would  be  eligible  for  reserved 
fxinds,  along  with  schools  that  have  no  food 
service. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(47)  Expansion  of  summer  food  program 
and  child  care  food  program 

The  Senate  amendment  declares  that  it  Is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  summer  food 
program  and  the  child  care  food  program  be 
made  available  In  all  institutions  where  it  Is 
needed.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  information  in  furtherance 
of  the  policy  and  report  his  plans  to  expand 
the  programs  to  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  within  6  months  after  en- 
actment. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(48)  Nutrition  program  staff  study 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  a 
study  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  and 
submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  March 
1,  1976,  determining  the  level  of  funds  needed 
by  the  States  for  the  administration  of  the 
chUd  nutrition  programs.  As  part  of  the 
study,  the  Secretary  Ls  to  examine  the  degree 
and  cause  of  plate  waste  in  the  school  lunch 
program. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(49)  Authorization  of  appropriation  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Seriate  amendment  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  (a)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  October  1,  1976, 
the  sum  of  $500,000  and  (b)  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  the 
sum  of  $125,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
assist  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands In  carrying  out  various  developmental 
and  experimental  projects  relating  to  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision,  but  both  the  Hotise  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  make  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  child  nutrition  programs. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  This  provision  is  not  In- 
tended to  delay  implementation  of  the  child 
nutrition  programs.  They  are  to  begin  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

(50)  Study  of  cost  accounting  require- 
ments. 

The  Senafe  amendment  would  exempt 
schools  from  any  penalties  for  failure  to 
comply  with  newly-proposed  full-cost  ac- 
counting procedures.  However,  the  exemp- 
tion would  apply  only  untU  the  Secretary 
completes  a  study  of  the  additional  personnel 
and  training  needs  resulting  from  the  Im- 
position of  such  procedures.  Within  one  year 
after  enactment,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  the  report  of  his  study  and 
make  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 


The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(51 )  Sale  of  competitive  foods. 

The  Senate  amendment  restores  to  the  Sec- 
retary full  authority  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
competitive  food  products  In  schools  and 
Institutions  participating  In  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(52)  Cash  grants  for  nutrition  education. 
The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  the 

Secretary  make  cash  grants  to  State  edu- 
cation departments  or  comparable  agencies 
to  teach  school  children  the  nutritional  value 
of  foods  and  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to 
human  health.  Not  to  exceed  $1  million  an- 
nually Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  such  program. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  but  strikes  the  State 
funding  allocation  formula.  The  provision 
wm  permit  the  Secretary  to  utilize  whatever 
funds  are  appropriated  within  the  $1  mil- 
lion annual  authorization  for  demonstra- 
tion or  experimental  projects  within  any 
State  or  States.  It  Is  also  the  Intention  of 
the  Conferees  that  whatever  projects  are 
undertaken  be  undertaken  in  conjunction 
vrlth  existing  nutritional  education  projects 
and  not  apart  from  them. 

(53)  Technical  amendment. 

The  House  bill  repeals  a  provision  In  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  regarding  the 
availability  of  section  32  funds  which  was 
operative  during  the  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  the  House 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

Cau.  D.  Perkins, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Patsy  T.  Mikk, 

Lloyo  Meeds, 

Shirley  Chisholm, 

Ike  p.  Andrews, 

William  Lehman, 

Theodore    M.    Risen  hooves, 

Paul  Simon, 

Ronald  M.  Mottl, 

Tim  L.  Hall, 

Michael  T.  BLOtriK, 

James  O.  O'Hasa, 

Leo  C.  Zkiptsetti, 

George  Miller, 

John  Buchanan, 

Larry  Pressler. 

William  F.  Goodlinc, 

James  M.  Jetfords, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 

George  McGovern, 

James  B.  Allen, 

HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey, 

Dick  Clark, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  651)  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  1974-j-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


tJie 


The  SPEAKER  laid  befor* 
the  following  message  from 
of  the  United  States;  whic 
and,   together  with  the 
papers,  referred  to  the  Co^inilttee 
Agriculture: 


the  House 

President 

was  read 

accompanying 

on 


To  the  Congress  of  the  UnUed 

In  accordance  with  the 
section  13,  Public  Law  806. 
I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
of  the  Congress  the  report 
modity  Credit  Corporation 
year  ended  June  30,  1974 

Gerali 
The  White  House,  July 


States : 

provisions  of 

Congress, 

1  nf  ormation 

the  Com- 

the  fiscal 


801  h 


or 

f<r 


3ii 


SEVENTH      ANNUAL 

NATIONAL        HOUSING 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATEJ 1 
NO.  94-228) 


REI ORT 


ON 
GOAL- 
PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC. 


VSLl 


The  Speaker  laid  before  tli( 
following  message  from  the 
the  United  States;  which  w 
together  with  the  accompanying 
referred  to  the  Committee 
Currency  and  Housing  and 
be  printed  with  illustrations: 


House  the 

Ifresident  of 

read  and. 


01 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Uniied  States: 

1  herewith  transmit  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  on  the  Nation:  il  Housing 
Goal  as  required  by  section  :  603  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Devel opulent  Act  of 
1968. 

GeraldJR.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  July  3(i,  1975. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMM 
STANDARDS    OF    OFFI 
DUCT  TO  SIT  DURING 
RULE  ON  FRIDAY, 


Speal  er 


Mr.    SPENCE.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
mitted  to  sit  during  proceedings 
the  5-mlnute  rule  on  Friday, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 


gentle  nan 


TELEVISION   NETWORKS 
FORD  INTERVIEW" 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yori 
was    given   permission    to 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
his  remarks  and  include  extrajieous 
ter.> 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  July 
Washington  Post  printed  an 
Jack  Anderson  that  strikes  a  5- 
for  patriotic  expression  and 
tous  Bicentennial.  Mr.  Andei-ion 
that  Philadelphia  busmessm^n 
J.  Piszek's  offer  of  a 
vision  show  with  Pre&ident 
refused  by  "the  major  telei^ion 
works.  Including  the  Public 
ing  Service."  Then,  Mr.  Pis 
to  purchase  commercial  piimeltime 


28. 


,  Si; 


our 


"Bicent«  nnlal 


pzeic 


R.  Ford. 
,  1975. 


papers. 

Banking, 

ordered  to 


ITTEE   ON 
CIAL    CON- 
MINUTE 
AUGUST  1,  1975 


I    ask 

Committee 

be  per- 

under 

August  1. 

opjection  to 

from 


REJECT 


asked  and 

di-ess    the 

md  extend 

mat- 


^ork.    Mr. 
1975,  the 
article  by 
imber  note 
momen- 
reveals 
Edward 
tele- 
Pord"  was 
net- 
Broadcast- 
's request 
to  air 


the  show  was  summarily  rejected.  It 
seems  quite  incredible  that  this  Nation's 
television  networks  would  have  such  little 
regard  for  the  patriotic  reflections  of  the 
38th  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  am  deeply  concerned  when 
the  network  executives  who  have  such  a 
major  effect  on  tliis  Nation's  awareness, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  patriotic 
comments  of  the  President  are  not  ap- 
propriate news  for  a  Nation  nearing  its 
Bicentennial.  I  find  nothing  improper 
about  the  American  public  hearing  the 
comments  of  the  President  on  our  200 
year  old  political  experiment.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  our  Nation's  Executive,  is  a  most 
"proper"  person  to  comment  on  our  heri- 
tage. Had  the  program  been  of  a  political 
or  controversial  nature,  the  network  re- 
fusals would  be  clearly  appropriate. 

I  am  troubled  when  any  part  of  our 
"American  experiment"  becomes  insensi- 
tive to  patriotism.  We  should  not  allow 
patriotism  to  become  passe.  The  net- 
works are  large  suppliers  of  program- 
ming for  this  country's  television  broad- 
cast licensees  that  operate  in  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity.  I 
am  concerned  when  network  policy  pro- 
hibits the  supplying  of  patriotic  pro- 
gramming to  the  American  public.  Our 
networks  have  a  responsibility  to  give 
the  public  programming  that  is  in  its  in- 
terests. Denying  the  American  public  ac- 
cess to  the  President's  reflections  on  our 
Bicentennial  is  shocking. 

As  a  Democratic  Representative  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  look  to  the 
President,  regardless  of  his  political 
party  affiliation,  as  the  Executive  of  this 
Nation's  Government  and  the  leader  of 
the  American  people.  It  Is  a  sad  testi- 
mony to  the  state  of  our  country's  net- 
works when  the  comments  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  denied  to  this  country.  This  is 
a  dangerous  precedent. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  net- 
works need  to  be  regulated  in  the  public 
interest  to  prevent  such  network  abuses 
against  American  patriotism,  I  submit 
for  the  reading  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  H.R.  671,  a  bill  to  bring  networks 
under  FCC  regulation,  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  January  14,  1975.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  for  free  speech  when  six 
men,  who  run  the  Nation's  giant  net- 
works, can  dictate  what  220  million 
Americans  can  see  and  hear  on  American 
television.  Also,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  article  written  by  Mr.  Anderson: 
TV  Networks  Reject  Fobd  Interview 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  major  television  networks,  Including 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  have  refused 
to  broadcast  a  conversation  with  President 
Ford  about  America. 

Philadelphia  businessman  Edward  J.  Pis- 
zek,  who  thought  the  American  people 
should  hear  what  the  President  had  to  say, 
offered  to  pay  the  networks  commercial  rat«s 
to  present  his  views  during  prime  time.  Still, 
the  networks  rejected  the  program. 

The  story  of  their  astonishing  arrogance 
is  worth  telling,  as  evidence  of  the  tight 
control  a  few  network  czars  exercise  over  the 
TV  channels.  Here  are  the  details: 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  expose  the  blemishes 
on  the  American  system.  But  the  sight  of 
the  morning  sun  glinting  off  the  Capitol 
dome  still  gives  me  a  thrill.  I  arranged,  there- 
fore, to  do  a  bicentennial  television  show 
with  President  Ford. 

He  was  to  give  hii  reflections  on  the  cur- 


rent condition  of  America,  the  health  or  111- 
ness  of  our  basic  Institutions,  the  general 
outlook  for  the  American  experiment  after 
200  years. 

The  President  talked,  quite  upUftingly  i 
thought,  about  the  enduring  values  and 
strengths  as  he  has  experienced  them  over 
a  lifetime  of  public  service. 

He  spoke  about  the  changes  he  would  like 
to  see.  "There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late," 
he  complained,  "to  herd  people  together.  .  .'. 
The  goveriunent  Is  almost  overpowering  the 
individual,  whethter  he  is  a  production  work- 
er  or  whether  he  is  a  businessman  or  whether 
he  is  a  farmer." 

Oh,  I  asked  some  impertinent  questions: 
How  did  he  as  a  politician  defend  his  pro- 
fession? Has  the  presidency  become  too  re- 
mote from  the  people? 

After  reminding  him  how  the  British  am- 
bassador had  been  startled  to  discover  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  shining  his  own  shoes  in  the 
White  House,  I  even  asked:  "Do  yoti  shine 
your  own  shoes?' 

Mr.  Ford  shot  right  back.  "I  .shined  my  own 
shoes  for  61  years,  and  I  can  do  it.  And  1 
made  my  own  breakfast  for  most  of  my  life- 
time.'" 

The  program  was  nonpollcical,  noncontro- 
versial.  But  all  in  all.  It  provided  a  rather 
intimate  glimpse  of  the  President's  faith  in 
the  country.  I  thought  it  was  worthwhile 
television. 

Tlie  networks,  however,  disagreed.  This  up- 
set Edward  Piszek,  who  had  offered  to  help 
underwrite  the  production  costs.  The  son  of 
Polish  immigrants,  he  started  out  with  $450 
in  1946  and  founded  Mrs.  Paul's  Kitchens, 
Inc.  It.8  sales  now  exceed  $65  million. 

For  Piszek,  the  American  dream  had  come 
tnie,  and  he  was  indignant  over  the  attitude 
of  the  networks  toward  a  patriotic  program. 
So  he  tried  to  buy  commercial  prime  time  to 
present  the  President.  The  networks  wouldn't 
sell  him  the  time. 

Each  network  explained.  In  effect,  that  it 
doesn't  carry  Interviews  with  the  President 
unless  he  is  buoyed  up  by  a  supporting  cast 
of  network  personalities.  In  other  words,  it 
Is  not  so  much  the  President's  answers  that 
matter,  it's  who  asks  the  questions. 

Even  more  incredibly,  public  television 
turned  down  the  show.  The  taxpayers  are 
doling  out  $46.4  million  to  public  television 
stations  this  fiscal  year,  plus  another  (9 
million  for  facilities,  plus  additional  funds 
for  specific  television  shows.  Yet  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  refused  to  present,  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  the  President  talk- 
ing about  the  greatness  of  America. 

The  explanation,  believe  It  or  not,  was 
that  the  program  contained  no  "hard  news," 
which  would  Justify  its  inclusion  in  a  line- 
up that  regularly  features  book  reviews  and 
programs  about  yoga,  cooking  and  chess 
plays. 

The  purpose  of  my  conversation  with  the 
President  was  not  to  make  news.  Still,  there 
was  a  time  wlien  the  opinions  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  thought  to  be 
news.  No  holy  writ,  not  even  good  sense  all 
the  time,  but  always  news. 

Editors  felt  that  since  he  was  the  nation's 
leader — and  since  his  personality  might  have 
something  to  do  with  whether  there  would  be 
peace,  or  war.  Justice  or  inlustice,  order  or 
chaos — even  his  foggiest  notions  along  with 
his  great  concepts  were  news. 

I  have  been  saying  for  some  time  that  the 
government  doesn't  own  the  news.  Network 
executives  don't  own  it  either  and  their  treat- 
ment of  President  Ford's  patriotic  comments 
can  only  diminish  the  standing  of  the  frte 
press  in  An^.erlcn. 

H.R.  671 

A  bill  to  :imencl  the  Commttnlcatious  Ad  of 
1934  in  order  to  provide  for  the  ret,nlatic"i 
of  networks 
Be  it  enacted  bji  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repri'sentath'e.'^    of    the    United    States    o; 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Ctoiimiunlcations  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  msertlug  at  the  end  thereof  the 

followhig: 

..(gg)  -Network'  means  any  person  engaged 

ill  the  business  of  supplying  more  than  ten 

Hours  of  programing   per   week   to   five   or 

more  stations  by  means  of  the  Intercouuec- 

lon  facilities  of  a  carrier." 

Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  title  HI  of  the  Com- 
mnnications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  In- 
-#rtiug  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"RULES    AND    REGULATIONS    FOR    NETWORKS 

•Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Conunlssion  shall  from 
time  to  time,  as  in  its  Judgment  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  may  re- 
quire, issue  such  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  networks  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
prevent  or  prohibit  policies,  practices,  and 
activities  of  .such  networks  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  substantially  lessening  compe- 
tition with  respect  to  the  supplying  of  pro- 
grams to  broadcast  stations,  or  to  assure 
that  policies,  practices,  and  activities  of  such 
networks  shall  not  adversely  affect  the  duty 
or  ability  of  broadcast  licensees  to  operate 
thehr  stations  in  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  foregoing  and  of  its  authority  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  with  respiect  to  station 
licensees  the  Commission  shall  have  the 
specific  authority  to — 

"(1)  specify  for  all  agreements,  contracts, 
arraugement.3,  and  xuiderstandings  between 
a  network  and  a  licensee  (A)  the  maximum 
duration,  whether  the  original  term  or  the 
term  of  renewal,  of  the  agreement,  contract, 
arrangement,  or  understanding;  (B)  the  ex- 
tent, if  any,  to  which  the  network  may  grant 
the  licensee  a  right  of  first  refusal  for  the 
broadcast  of  any  program  of  said  network; 
and,  where  the  grnutlug  of  any  right  of  first 
refusal  is  allowed,  the  maximum  time  which 
the  network  may  grant  the  licensee  for  the 
acceptance  of  any  program  offered  by  said 
network  to  the  licensee  for  broadcast,  and 
the  geograplUcal  area,  if  any,  within  which 
the  network  may  agree  or  undertake  not  to 
make  said  program  available  for  broadcast 
by  any  other  liceu.see;  (C)  the  extent  to 
which  the  licensee  shall  reserve  the  right  to 
reject  any  program  offered  by  the  network 
for  broadca.st,  or  to  cancel  any  program  of 
the  network  after  acceptance  for  broadcast; 
(D)  the  extent.  If  any,  to  which  the  network 
may  base  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
licensee  for  the  broadcast  of  a  program  on 
the  broadcast  or  acceptance  for  broadcast 
by  the  liceasee  of  any  additional  program 
or  programs  which  are  supplied  or  are  to  be 
supplied  by  said  networks;  (E)  the  extent. 
If  any,  to  which  the  network  may,  directly  or 
indirectly,  limit  the  rates  or  other  con- 
sideration charged  by  the  licensee  to  any 
person  placing  advertising  or  other  matter 
with  the  licensee  through  a  source  other 
than  said  networks;  and  (P)  the  extent.  If 
any,  to  which  the  network  may,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  limit  the  subject  matter  or  con- 
tent of  any  program  or  advertising  to  be 
broadcast  by  the  licensee  which  Is  not  sup- 
plied by  said  network; 

"(2)  specify  the  extent  to  which  a  network 
shall  make  a  program  available  for  purchase 
by  a  licensee  or  licensees  In  competition  with 
a  licensee  to  which  said  program  has  previ- 
oi«ly  been  offered  by  the  network,  where  the 
latter  licensee  (A)  has  not  exercised  auv 
light  of  first  refu.sal  of  said  program  that 
may  be  granted  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  paragraph  HB)  of  this  section  withUi 
such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mia.sion  pursuant  to  said  paragraph,  or  (B) 
has  rejected  said  program,  or  (C)  has  can- 
celed said  program  after  acceptance  for 
'>roadcast; 

"(3)  specify  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  a 
network  may  have  au  agreement,  contract, 
^•angement,  or  understanding,  express  or 


Implied,  with  a  licensee  which  prevents  or 
binders  the  licensee  from  scheduling  pro- 
grams for  any  time  period  before  the  net- 
work notifies  the  licensee  of  the  network's 
Intention  with  respect  to  supplying  programs 
for  said  time  period,  or  which  requires  the 
licensee  to  make  available  to  the  network 
time  already  scheduled  for  another  program 
when  the  network  notifies  the  licensee  of  the 
network's  intention  to  supply  programs  for 
said  time  period; 

"(4)  specify  the  extent,  If  any,  to  which  a 
)iet\vork  may,  directly  or  Indirectly,  have  a 
financial  or  other  beneficial  interest  in  any 
program  wlilch  the  network  supplies  to  a 
licensee  for  broadcast; 

•'(5)  specify  the  maximum  cumulative 
duration,  by  day  or  week,  of  the  programs 
which  a  network  may  supply  to  a  licensee 
for  broadcast  during  each  segment  of  the 
broadcast  day,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, with  due  allowance  (A)  that  the 
licensee  may,  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  be  enabled 
to  broadcast  on  a  continuous  basis  programs 
of  the  network  which  cover  or  present  news 
event.s,  political  events,  or  sporting  events, 
and  (B)  that  the  licensee  may  be  enabled  to 
broadcast  special  programs  of  the  network 
v/here  tlie  Commission  determines,  upon  ap- 
plication to  It  for  such  determination,  that 
broadcast  would  be  In  the  public  interest. 

"(6)  specify  the  number  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions of  which  a  network  may  be  the  licensee, 
or  in  which  a  network  may,  dU-ectly  or  in- 
dii-ectly,  have  a  financial  or  other  beneficial 
interest;  and 

"(7)  specify  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  a 
network  may  represent  a  licensee  in  the  .sale 
of  broadcast  time  for  or  in  connection  with 
any  program  not  supplied  by  the  network. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  cla.ssify  each 
network  with  due  consideration  to  (1)  the 
type  of  broadcast  service  involved,  whether 
AM,  FM,  television,  or  other,  (2)  the  num- 
ber and  type  or  types  of  programs  supplied, 
(3)  the  number  of  licensees  to  whom  pro- 
grams are  supplied,  and  (4)  the  size  and 
character  of  the  area  served  by  the  licensees 
to  which  programs  are  supplied;  and  the 
Commission  may  prescribe,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  differing  niles  and  regiilations 
for  each  class  of  network. 

"ENFORCEMENT    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  Where  any  network  has  vio- 
lated or  failed  to  observe  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
of  the  Commission  authorized  by  this  Act, 
the  Commission  may  issue  to  any  sttcU  net- 
work an  alHrmative  order,  or  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist,  to  compel  compliance  by 
such  network  with  this  Act  or  with  any  rule 
or   regulation    issued   theremider. 

"(b)  Before  Issuing  an  affirmative  order  of 
a  cease-and-desist  order  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a) ,  the  Commission  shaU  serve  upon 
the  netwcM-k  Involved  an  order  to  show  cause 
why  an  affirmative  order  or  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  should  not  be  issued.  Any  svich 
order  to  show  cause  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  matters  with  respect  to  which 
the  Commission  is  Inquiring  and  shall  call 
upon  said  network  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission at  a  time  and  place  stated  in  the 
order,  but  in  no  event  less  than  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  order,  and  give  evi- 
dence upon  the  matters,  specified  therein. 
If  after  a  hearing,  or  a  waiver  thereof,  the 
Commission  determines  that  au  affirmative 
order  or  a  cease-and-desist  order  should 
isstie,  it  shall  issue  such  order,  which  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  and  the  grounds  and  reasons 
therefor  and  specify  the  effective  date  of  the 
oi-der,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  served 
on  said  network. 

"(c)  In  any  case  wliere  a  hearing  Is  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  burden  of  proceeding  with  the 
introduction  of  evidence  and  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  upon  the  Com  mi  sal  on." 


Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  By  any  network  upon  whom  an  af- 
firmative order  or  an  order  to  ce.%se  and 
desist  has  been  served  under  section  332  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  Section  £03  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

•■(c)(1)  Any  network  which  (A)  willfully 
or  repeatedly  fails  to  observe  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Commission  prescribed  under 
.iiithorlty  of  this  Act,  or  (B)  falls  to  observe 
any  final  affirmative  or  cease-and-desist  or- 
der issvted  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  332  of  this  Act,  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  a  siun  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 
Each  day  during  wliich  such  violation  occxii  s 
tihall  constitute  a  .separate  oKense.  Such  for- 
feiture shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alty provided  by  this  Act. 

••(2)  No  forfeiture  liability  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  ic)  .shall  attach 
unless  a  written  notice  of  apparent  llahlUtv 
.-ihall  have  Ijeeu  j.s.sued  by  the  Conunissioji 
and  .such  notice  has  been  received  by  the 
network  involved  or  Uio  Conunis,siou  t^'A&M 
have  sent  such  notice  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall  to  the  la-st  known  address  of  suid 
network.  A  network  so  notified  shall  )}« 
granted  an  oppormniiy  to  show  in  writing, 
within  such  reasonable  period  as  the  Com- 
mission .shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  why 
it  should  not  lie  licld  liable.  A  notice  is.sucd 
under  this  piiragraph  shall  not  be  valid  un- 
less it  sets  forth  the  date,  facts,  and  uaturt 
of  the  act  or  omis.siou  wlin  wlilch  the  net- 
work is  charged  and  specifically  ideniUies 
the  particular  piO\  isioa  or  provisions  of  tiic 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  or  the  affirmative  or 
cease-and-desist  order  Involved. 

••(3)  No  forfeiture  liability  under  paru- 
grapli  (1)  of  this  subsection  (c)  shall  at- 
tach for  any  violation  occurring  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
notice  of  apparent  liability,  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  forfeiture  under  this  su'o- 
.sectlou  (c)  for  the  same  act  or  omission  oc- 
curring on  succcssi^'e  days  exceed  $500,000." 

Sec.  5.  Section  504(b)  of  The  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  sirlkinj,' 
out  the  words  "sections  603(b)  and  507" 
and  iiiseiting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word.s  'isei- 
tions  503(b),  503(c),  and  507." 


PRESIDENT  FORDS  PARIlCIPAl ION 
IN  HELSINKI  CONFERENCE  CON- 
TRIBUTES TO  WORLD  PEACE 

<Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
liermLssion  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remaiks 
tmd  include  extraneous  master.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  President 
Ford  in  his  historic  mission  to  Helsinki, 
where  the  final  phase  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
is  taking  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  mimindful  of 
the  expressions  of  concern  that  have 
been  raised  in  many  re,sponsible  quai-ters 
about  the  outcome  of  this  conference  or 
the  possible  unfavorable  effect  Uiat  it 
may  have  on  the  people  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. As  one  who  has  long  supported  the 
national  aspirations  of  those  who  live  in 
states  that  have  been  effectively  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union  or  who  live 
in  what  are  called  the  "east  bloc "  na- 
tions, I  would  not  be  a  part  of  any  move 
that  would  shatter  their  yearning  for 
freedom.  If  I  thought  that  would  be  the 
i-esult  of  this  summit  conference,  I  would 
not  supix)rt  it. 
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President  Ford  addressed 
this  specific  point  quite  clea|iy 
day  when  he  met  with  sevei 
of  Congress  and  representat 
ous  Eastern  Exiropean  ethni  c 
the  White  House.  The  Presic|ent 
meeting : 

I  can  Assure  you  as  one  who 
Interested  In  this  question 
3t»t©«  has  nev«r  recognized 
corporation   of   Utbu&nia.   Latiia. 
tonia  and  is  not  doing  so  now 
poUcy  ot  iionrecogaition  is  no 
the  resmlcs  oi  the  European 
iesrencf. 


that 

tie 


f>s  long  been 

the  United 

Soviet  m- 
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Our  official 

affected  by 

Stcunty  Con- 


Inler 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  i_. 
we  are  taking  jet  anotlier . 
small,  however  fragile — in  _ 
of  opening  up  moi-e  contact; 
the  governments  and  the  pe 
Eastern  Bloc  nations.  This  Is 
which  I  have  been  deeply  i 
taany  years  and  about  which 
greatly  concerned. 

Earlier  this  yeai- — at  the 
the  meeting  of  the 

Union   on   European ^^. 

Security  at  Belgrade— I  statec 
and  stability  on  the  Europeai 
do  not  depend  solely  on  Inl 
mental  relations  conducted  in 
Long-term  Improvements  in 
relations  depend  as  well  on 
factor — on    understanding 
peoples,  and  on  their  comm 
Europe  thriving  culturally,  i 
and  technologically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  -..^^„ 
a  result  of  the  Helsinki  meetit 
rlers  to  free  and  open  con 
and  personal  contact  among 
of  eastern  and  tvestem  Eur 
the  Soviet   bloc   and   the 
world — will    suddenly    come 
down.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  ., 
tlou.  As  President  Ford  said  on 
It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  i 
degree  of  Eurc^ean  community, 
Ing  East- West  contacts,  of  more' 
healthier  relations  in  an  area 
the  closest  historic  ties.  Surely, 
best  Interest  of  the  United  8^ 
peace  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Pi-esident  Ford 
the  strong  support  and  tlie 
of  all  of  us  at  this  historic 
assure  you  that  he  has  mine 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NAT^NAL 
HEALTH  POLICY 


Under  a 
gentle- 

II.fiTIKGS)    is 


tiie 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temper 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
msin  from  New  York  (Mi 
recognized  for  20  minute.s. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speake  r 
would  like  to  address  a  mattef 
Importance  to  all  Americans 
for  an  effective  naUonal  health 
We  mast  balance  health  s\-st«^ 
and    denand— facilitie?,    j^erv 
manpower — with     financing, 
there  is  also  a  great  need  to  pik 
Intervention  In  an  approprlats 
with  other  key  factore  affecthii 

reorR.M,  iNvoivirMZKr  in  heIlth 

At  the  outeet^  i  want  to 
ootteagues  that  I  am  not  ^. 
erally-dtnected  or  federaUr- 
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himself  to    tional  health  program.  Many  of  us  are 
last  Pri-     justifiably  suspicious  of  grand  schemes  to 
Members    solve   our   Nation's   problems.    As   you 
'es  of  vari-     know,  I  have  been  among  the  most  out- 
groups  In     spoken  ci-itics  of  the  growing  Federal 
told  the    involvement  in  health  affaii-s.  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  lives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

But,  the  issue  is  not  one  of  Federal  in- 
volvement in  health  care;  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved.  In  1974  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  more  for  personal 
health  services  than  was  spent  for  health 
by  all  sectors  of  our  economy  in  1960. 
Between  1965  and  1974,  expenditures  for 
personal  health  services  by  the  Federal 
Government  increased  over  eightfold.  In 
1974,  the  Federal  Government  spent  over 
.$n8  billion  on  health. 

The  impact  of  Federal  invohemcnt 
goes  beyond  its  spending.  Federal  regu- 
lations and  guidelines,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  spending  programs  and  some 
times  no*,  have  had  a  dramatic  effect  on 
the  health  system.  Pood  and  drug  laws, 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations programs,  liealth  planning 
and  health  manpower,  as  well  as  other 
progi-ams  have  and  will  have  an  enor- 
mous impact  on  the  perfoimance  of  the 
health  Industiy  and  the  resulting  bene- 
fits and  costs  to  the  American  public. 

I  want  to  assme  my  colleagues,  many 
of  whom  I  have  worked  closely  with  in 
developing  health  legislation,  tliat  these 
statistics  and  facts  are  not  intended  to 
criticize  all  FederaJ  Involvement  In 
health.  A  combination  of  national 
growth  and  huge  increases  in  Federal 
revenues  put  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  best  position  of  supporting  much 
needed  changes  during  the  1960's. 

While  Increasing  the  Federal  role  was 
Ijeneficial  in  many  respects,  we  must  also 
recognize  the  negative  impact  it  has  had 
on  inflation  in  the  health  system,  which 
has  consistently  been  more  severe  than 
overall  inflation,  and  its  relative  inef- 
fectiveness to  date  in  dealing  with  sei-ious 
problems  such  as  overspeclallzation  and 
geographical  maldistribution  of  medical 
manpower.  These  undesirable  side  effects 
plus  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  certain 
efforts  ai-e  two  of  the  bases  for  propos- 
ing that  we  move  to  Improve  national 
health  policy  mechanisms. 
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THt:  HEALTH  SYSTEM 

There  are  additional  reasons  foi'  my 
proposal,  as  well.  One  is  the  size,  impact, 
and  growth  of  the  health  system.  The 
industry  employs  almost  5  million  peo- 
ple, and  cost  $104  billion  to  operate  In 
1974.  It  now  consumes  almost  8  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  In  com- 
parison, the  industi-y  in  1960  employed 
approximately  2Jj  million  persons,  cost 
slightly  less  than  $26  billion,  and  con- 
sumed 5.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Although  the  past  Is  not  always 
a  good  predictor  of  the  future,  there  Is 
need  to  be  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
costs  for  the  healtli  industry  have  been 
inci-easing  at  a  rate  of  over  10  percent 
a  year  since  1965.  At  that  rate,  we  wiU 
be  spending  almost  $900  per  capita  on 
health  by  1980.  Based  on  a  14-percent 
increase  in  costs  over  the  last  12  months, 
such  an  estimate  might  be  conservative. 
All  of  these  facts  and  figures  are  familiar 


to  you.  and  I  am  sure  they  are  of  great 
concern  to  you  as  they  are  to  me.  We  all 
want  the  health  system  to  operate  more 
efficiently,  and  the  services  it  piwides  to 
be  of  the  highest  quality. 

But  there  are  additional  factors  that 
i.upport  the  necessity  for  improving  na- 
tional liealth  policy  mechanisms. 

tIMTTED  RESOTJRCES 

We  are  finding  out  tliat  tlieie  are 
limits  to  our  capacity  to  meet  all  the 
goals  uc  have  set  for  ourselves  in  both  the 
private  and  the  public  sectors  of  our 
society.  We  are  going  to  have  to  make 
choices.  In  1974,  the  National  Planning 
Association  published  a  book  entitled 
'•Dollars  for  National  Goals:  Looking 
Ahead  to  1980."  It  was  a  report  of  the 
NPA  Committee  on  America's  Goals  and 
Resources.  The  committee  was  comprised 
of  distinguished  Americans  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  our  economy.  It  identi- 
fied fourteen  goals  concerning  every  as- 
pect of  our  economy  to  which  we.  as  a 
nation,  aspire— including  goals  for  agri- 
culture, health,  education,  national  de- 
fense, and  transportation.  It  then  priced 
out  what  the  achievement  of  these  goals 
\<o\\\A  cost  by  1980. 1  would  like  to  quote 
one  sentence  from  that  report: 

An  attempt  to  achieve  the  standards  for 
all  14  goals  included  in  the  report,  for  e«- 
ample.  would  Involve  an  estimated  deficit  la 
the  GNP  in  1980  of  $236  biUlon  (in  1088  dol- 
lars)  or  17  percent  of  the  anticipated  $14 
tf Ulion  QNP  In  that  year. 

Tills  perspective  of  limited  resources 
must  be  considered  as  we  continue  to 
work  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
health  industry  and  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  challenges  we  face  is  how 
to  acliieve  desirable  changes  in  the 
health  field  given  the  resource  con- 
straints that  are  being  predicted — with- 
out jeopardizing  tlie  performance  of  the 
health  system  where  it  is  currently  doing 
an  effective  job. 

FFFECTTVITNESS    OF   THE   PRESEN'r    SYSTEM 

Underljing  much  of  our  efforts  In  the 
1960's  to  increase  tlie  supply  of  healUi 
workers,  to  build  hospitals,  and  help  peo- 
ple pay  for  health  sei-vices  was  a  convic- 
tion that  more  health  resources  would 
mean  better  health.  Lately,  however, 
questions  are  being  asked  which  attack 
our  basic  assumption  that  even  an  effi- 
cient, well-run  health  system  will  Im- 
prove the  health  of  the  American  people. 
During  the  18th  and  19th  centuiles.  sci- 
entists and  public  health  workers  com- 
bined tlreir  efforts  to  develop  effective 
methods  of  curbing  infectious  diseases, 
which  were  the  major  causes  of  poor 
health  and  death.  These  discoveries  were 
mainly  in  two  areas : 

First.  In  discovering  how  diseases  weie 
transmitted  and  developing  methods  of 
interrupting  transmission,  such  as  im- 
proved sanitation  programs  and  effective 
a.septic  and  antiseptic  surgical  proce- 
dures: and 

Second.  The  discoveiy  of  effective  Im- 
mimizing  agents. 

These  discoveries  were  continued  Into 
the  20th  centm-y  with  the  discovery  of  a 
measles  vaccine  as  late  as  the  1960's. 
Scientific  discoveries  continued  to  show 
promise  in  attacking  diseases  Into  the 
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1950's  with  such  advances  as  the  discov- 
ery of  effective  antibiotics.  Despite  claims 
to  the  contrai-y,  and  despite  some  ad- 
mirable advances  in  technology  such  as 
kidney  hemodialysis,  progress  has  slowed. 
Duiing  the  1960's  and  into  the  1970's  the 
crude  death  rates  have  stayed  constant, 
although  Improvement  in  some  areas, 
such  as  a  reduction  in  Infant  mortality, 
lias  continued  to  be  made. 

This  observed  behavior  in  death  rates, 
and  our  relatively  imspectacular  progress 
in  dealing  with  heart,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
accidents  has  raised  questions  about  the 
performance  of  the  health  industry  in 
dealing  with  these  diseases.  As  we  have 
begun  to  look  at  the  performance  of  the 
health  industry,  and  examine  it  along- 
side the  historical  changes  in  disease, 
disability,  and  death,  we  see  Increasing 
evidence  of  the  diminishing  utility  of  ad- 
ditional spending  to  support  the  current 
efforts  of  the  health  industry. 

The  realization  that  progress  has 
slowed  in  improving  our  health,  and  that 
the  heatlh  industiy,  which  is  heavily 
oriented  to  curative  medicine,  has  not 
been  effective  in  reducing  tlie  incidence 
or  Impact  of  major  diseases  which  con- 
front us  today,  is  causing  a  renewed  in- 
terest m  preventive  medicine  and  health 
education.  It  is  also  causing  us  to  recog- 
nize that,  to  a  large  extent,  improve- 
ments in  our  liealth  will  be  dependent 
upon  new  discoveries  of  how  diseases  are 
caused  and  how  they  can  be  prevented. 
We  appear  to  be  moving  toward  far 
greater  interest  in  preventing  diseases 
and  arresting  them  in  their  early  stages 
as  an  approach  to  improvhig  our  health. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  Im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment and  changes  in  individual  lifestyles 
would  have  immediate  and  beneficial  im- 
pact on  tlie  health  of  people  in  this 
country.  Belloc  and  Breslow,  in  reports 
contained  In  the  journal  Preventive 
Medlchie  cit«  the  results  of  a  study  of 
people  in  Alameda  County,  CaUf .,  which 
showed  a  strong  correlation  between  good 
health  habits  and  good  health.  The  good 
health  habits  which  they  considered  were 
getting  enough  sleep,  maintaining  a 
reasonable  weight  relative  to  body 
structui-e,  eating  regular  meals,  not 
smoking  or  drinking  excesslvelj',  and 
getting  enough  exercise. 

Belloc,  in  a  second  article  In  Preven- 
tive Medicine  in  1973  reported  that  the 
average  life  expectancy  of  men  aged  45 
who  reported  six  or  seven  "good"  health 
practices  was  more  than  11  years  more 
than  men  reporthig  fewer  than  four. 
For  women.  It  wa.s  7  years:  The  results 
were  found  to  be  independent  of  income 
level  or  physical  health  status.  These 
and  other  studies  do  support  the  propo- 
sition now  increasingly  being  proposed 
that  health  education  and  health  pro- 
motion deserve  far  gi-eater  hiterest  than 
has  been  received  hi  the  past. 

Leon  Kra.ss,  a  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Sr., 
Research  Professor  in  Bloethlcs  and  as- 
**?*;*»<«  professor  of  neurology  and  of 
PhiIo.sophy  at  Georgetown  University,  hi 
noting  the  findings  of  Breslow  and  Bel- 
loc in  an  article  appearing  in  Public 
Interest,  stated: 

One  feels,  I  admit,  a  bit  foolish.  In  th« 
'atter  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  which 


boasts  of  cracking  the  genetic  code,  kidney 
machines,  and  heart  transplants,  to  be  sug- 
gesting a  quaint  formula,  "eat  right,  exer- 
cise, and  be  moderate,  for  tomorrow  you  will 
be  healthy."  But  quaint  formulas  need  not 
be  proven  false  to  be  ignored,  and  we  wlU 
look  foolish  If  Breslow  and  his  colleagues 
are  onto  something  which.  In  our  sophisti- 
cation we  chose  to  overlook. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  have  to  be 
cautious  about  the  promises  of  health 
education  and  promotion,  for  two  rea- 
sons. One  is  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  get 
people  to  change  their  lifestyles  in  or- 
der to  stay  healthy.  Persuading  people 
to  forego  immediate  pleasures  for  a  fu- 
tui-e  benefit  is  a  tall  order,  and  although 
even  limited  success  probably  justifies 
the  effort,  the  i-esults  are  not  apt  to  be 
dramatic.  Some  promising  results  have 
been  achieved.  I  tliink  we  must  also 
keep  in  mhid  that  the  ways  considered 
to  change  the  behavior  of  people  can 
have  an  Impact  upon  individual  free- 
doms and  this  is  an  area  which  needs 
attention. 

THI-;   NECIiSSITY   OF   CHANGING   CON.SUail  S 
EXPECTATIONS 

The  value  of  health  education,  the 
potential  of  preventive  medicine,  and  the 
apparent  Umitations  of  curative  medi- 
cine also  has  important  implcations  in 
another  direction — the  expectations  of 
consimiers  regarding  the  performance  of 
our  health  industiy- 

An  increased  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  illness,  and  the  determinants 
of  good  health  should  create  an  improved 
climate  for  dealing  with  runaway  costs 
in  the  health  care  industiy.  I  noted 
earlier  that  we  are  beginning  to  question 
the  proposition  that  more  money  and 
more  health  workers  means  better  health. 
This  questioning  paves  the  way  for  a 
fresher,  more  creative  look  at  ways  to 
achieve  better  health,  which  I  think  will 
result  in  new  and  different  roles  for  the 
health  care  industry  and  a  reordering  of 
our  priorities  to  improve  the  quality  of 
hfe.  Until  the  public  is  made  awai'e  of 
the  relative  value  of  alternatives  to  the 
present  system  for  maintaining  and  Im- 
proving health,  controlling  costs  and  the 
growth  of  resoui'ces  devoted  to  health  is 
going  to  be  extremely  difficult. 

DANGEHS  m  PRESENT  GROWTH  PATTERNS  OF  THE 
HEALTH    INDUgTBY 

I  think  the  present  growth  patterns 
contain  yet  another  danger.  Despite  an 
awareness  that  overspeculation  and  geo- 
gi-apliical  maldistribution  are  major 
problems,  they  continue  to  pei-sist,  or 
where  Improvements  are  made,  they  are 
being  made  far  too  slowly.  If  it  Is  coiTect 
that  oiu*  society  resources  will  not  gi'ow 
fast  enough  to  support  all  the  goals  of 
our  society,  as  Is  predicted  by  the  NPA 
Committee  on  American's  Goals  and  Re- 
sources, it  is  likely  to  be  the  new  initia- 
tives that  will  suffer,  such  as  achieving 
a  better  distribution  of  health  manpower. 

Unless  we  develop  better  measures  for 
allocating  a  far  greater  share  of  new 
growth  in  the  health  cai'e  indastiy  to 
areas  where  there  Is  the  greatest  need,  we 
run  the  danger  of  beuig  locked  Uito  pres- 
ent industry  imperfections — or,  achieving 
very  Uttle  progi-ess  in  connecting 
these  imperfections — particularly  where 
changes  require  additional  spending. 


THE     CHALLENGE    OP    REORIENTING    THE    GOALS 
AND  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  HEALTH  SYSTEM 

Thei-e  is  one  final  issue  that  needs  to 
be  mentioned — that  of  motivating  tlie 
health  industry  to  respond  to  changing 
priorities,  as  they  arise.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  need  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
methods  of  reducing  the  incidence  of  dis- 
ease and  dealing  with  disease  dm-ing  its 
earliei*  and  less  serious  stages.  I  have 
spoken  about  the  need  to  develop  effective 
means  of  I'eorlentlng  our  system  from  its 
present  emphasis  on  highly  specialized, 
highly  technological,  curative  medicine 
to  a  gi-eater  attention  to  primaiy  care, 
and  to  geographically  i-edistrlbute  health 
manpower  and  facilities  to  provide  more 
equal  access  for  all  people  in  this  countiy. 

Tliere  needs  to  be  far  more  attention  to 
tlie  more  productive  use  of  our  resources. 
These  are  enormous  tasks.  The  challenge 
we  face  is  how  to  biing  about  such 
changes  with  so  enonnous,  complex,  and 
diveree  a  system  as  the  health  system. 
There  is  no  question  tliat  the  task  muse 
be  accomplished  with  the  full  participa- 
tion of  all  the  important  participants  in 
the  health  system:  providers,  planners, 
regulators,  payers,  and  consimiers;  and 
that  it  will  require  great  skill  and  effort 
to  accomphsh. 

A    PROGRAM    TO    DEVEI  OP    BETTER    NATIONAl. 
HEALTH    POLICIES 

My  intention  today  is  not  to  identify 
every  health  issue  before  us,  or  to  tiy  to 
anticipate  every  issue  tliat  might  be  con- 
fronting us  in  the  futm-e.  Both  efforts 
would  be  impossible,  ui  any  event.  My 
intention,  rather,  is  to  point  to  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  a  mechanism  for  deal- 
ing more  effectively  with  these  issues. 
I  think  there  is  a  growing  appreciation 
tliat  decisions  affecting  the  health  system 
and  our  health  cannot  continue  to  be 
made  in  a  disjointed  manner,  where  na- 
tional health  policies  ai-e  too  frequently 
ineffective — and  sometimes  counter- 
productive. Unless  we  do  a  better  job  of 
national  health  poUcy  formulation,  im- 
plementation and  review,  I  foresee  a 
crisis  in  our  healtli  care  system  far  more 
serious  tlian  we  face  today.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
system  given  present  trends,  and  the 
longer  we  delay  facing  this  Issue,  the 
more  severe  the  crisis  will  become. 

Earlier,  I  indicated  that  I  was  not  pro- 
posing a  federally  directed  or  federally 
operated  national  health  program.  What 
I  am  proposing  is  a  progiam  which  in- 
volves both  the  public  and  the  private 
sectoi-s  of  our  economy  in  a  joint  effort 
to  put  the  health  system  in  proper  per- 
spective, and  on  the  proper  coui'se.  The 
task  of  acliieving  better  coordination  and 
direction  for  our  health  system  is  an 
enoi-mous  one — requiring  tlie  best  minds 
available,  great  commitment,  and  a  sense 
of  common  pur))ose.  I  am  pi-oposing  two 
major  steps  to  begin  to  build  the  natioiuU 
health  policy  medianisnis  we  need. 

Late  this  year,  I  plan  to  reintroduce 
legislation  dealing  \^-ith  national  healtli 
policy.  In  addition,  I  have  begim  plan- 
ning for  a  nationwide  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Healtli  Policy  to  be  held  next 
spring.  I  am  hopeful  tliat  this  activity 
will  contribute  to  an  improvement  of  the 
understanding  and  perfonnance  of  our 
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health  system,  resulting  iu  Ijetter  health 
for  the  American  people. 
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AIR  FORCE  ACADIMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempc  re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rpbinson)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  this 
past  weekend  I  had  occasion  s  s  Chairman 
oi  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  \  isit  the  Air 
Force  Academy  along  with  two  other 
members  of  the  Board.  We  (pent  a  full 
day  on  Saturday  in  the  Acacemys  basic 
cadet  training  area.  Jack)  Valley.  I 
would  litr**  to  share  with  you  iiy  obser\a- 
tions  and  reactions  to  basic  ( adet  train 
ing  and  also  tell  you  what  th  e  Air  Force 
Academy  is  doing  to  get  readjj  for  uomen 
cadets  next  year. 

It  v^-as  an  inspiration — a  ileal  &liot  in 
the  arm — for  me  to  see  and  talk  to  the 
outstanding  yoimg  American!  who  make 
up  Uie  class  of  1979  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  The  rigorous  training  these 
young  men  n.ve  going  tlirougH  this  sum- 
mer will  undoubtedly  pi-epare  them  to  be 
at  their  very  best  when  academics  begin 
around  mid-Augtist.  Basic  cadet  training 
is  giving  them  confidence  tliey  did  not 
know  they  had.  They  are  dding  tilings 
they  did  not  know  they  could  c  o.  In  short, 
these  highly  select  young  me  i  are  find- 
ing out  what  tliey  are  really  made  of. 

The  variety  of  activities  that  makes  up 
basic  cadet  training  is  imp'esslve.  To 
see  these  men  run  the  obstacle  course 
and  the  bayonet  assault  course,  and 
tackle  the  challenges  of  the  confidence 
course  Is  truly  inspiring.  At  th<  same  time 
they  are  learning  unarmed  combatant 
techniques:  firing  small  3111:5  and  the 
M-16:  learning  land  navlgatio  n  and  map 
reading;  being  oriented  towajd  a  future 
Air  Force  career  with  an  opp  )rtunity  to 
parasall  and  take  rides  hi  i,  T-33  jet 
trainer  and  a  helicopter;  re(eiving  m- 
struction  in  ethics  and  the  h)nor  code; 
and  doing  an  Impressive  amou  it  of  phys- 
ical training  and  military  drill,  along 
with  double  timing  everj-whei  b.  The  ILst 
of  activities  Is  much  longer;  suffice  It  to 
say  that  the  basic  cadets  are  )n  a  7  day 
a  week  schedule  tliat  runs  from  6  a.m. 
to  10  p.m. 

Throughout  eveiTtliing  we  observed, 
competition  and  resourcef ulne  ss  is  being 
empliasized.  There  is  a  keei,  spirit  In 
these  basic  cadets  that  permej  ,tes  everj'- 
thing  they  do.  It  Is  readily  apflarent  that 
the  training  program  is  providing  tre- 
mendous physical  and  men  al  condi- 
tioning. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  I 
observed  was  the  fact  that  ill  of  the 
training  has  been  planned  an(  1  is  super- 
vised by  the  upper  classmen,  of  course 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  s  taff  of  the 
commandant  of  cadets.  The  quality  of 
the  training  and  instruction  w^iich  these 
upper  classmen  conduct  is  highly  profes- 
sional. Their  involvement  in  ^sic  cadet 
training  is  a  superb  example  ot  a  leader- 
ship laboratoi-y  in  which  thej  have  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  all  as^iecta  of  a 
rigorous  military  training  prcigram  and 
hare,  In  my  judgment,  performed  mag- 
nificently. 
I  am  certain  that  this  leadership  ex- 


perience will  stand  tliem  in  good  stead 
thi-oughout  their  militarj'  caieer.  The 
goal  of  the  upper  cla.ssmen  was  motiva- 
tion and  training,  but  In  an  atmosphere 
of  physical  toughness  and  stringent  dls- 
clpdine.  I  should  point  out  t^at  there  was 
a  total  alisence  of  amy  kind  of  demeaning 
activity. 

I  was  tremendously  encouraged  by 
what  I  saw — outstanding,  highly  moti- 
vated young  men  who  are  being  prepared 
to  begin  their  education  and  military  ca- 
reer in  the  kind  of  tough,  military  train- 
ing situation  that  is  uecessarj'.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Academy,  Lt.  Gen. 
Jim  Allen,  should  be  commended  for  the 
excellent  job  he  and  his  staff  are  doing. 
Tlie  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
were  also  briefed  on  the  planning  being 
done  by  the  Air  Force  Academy  to  pre- 
pare for  the  admission  of  women  cadets 
next  summer,  in  antlcyiatlon  of  the  fiscal 
year  1978  Defense  authorization  bill  be- 
ing signed  into  law.  I  believe  General 
Allen  and  the  Air  Force  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  pcsitive  manner  in  which 
they  are  aproaching  this  issue.  Prelim- 
inary planning  actually  began  in  1972 
when  the  Congress  approved  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  went  Into  full 
steam  when  the  Sti-attwi  amendment  to 
the  Defen.se  authorization  bill  was  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  House. 

Despite  whatever  reservations  the 
Academy  and  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
may  have  had  in  the  ptist,  the  Air  Force 
Academy  is  working  toward  accommo- 
dating women  cadets  and  Integra  tin  2 
them  into  the  cadet  wing  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way.  If  the  law  is  to  be  changed,  as 
appears  certain,  they  are  determined  to 
do  it  right  and  make  it  a  success.  One 
thing  the  Academy  will  need  from  Con- 
gress in  order  to  make  the  program  a  suc- 
cess is  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
women  nominees  so  tliat  tliey  can  select 
the  same  high  quality  female  cadets  as 
they  have  l>een  selecting  for  years  from 
the  lai'^e  pool  of  male  nommees.  As  I 
said,  the  Academy  wants  to  do  it  right 
and  will  appreciate  support  from  the 
Congress. 

Our  Nation's  mihtary  academies  are 
unique  in.stitutions  of  which  we  should 
be  proud.  They  are  dedicated  to  produc- 
ing the  finest  possible  future  military 
leaders.  What  I  saw  this  past  weekend 
was  vei-y  encouraging.  The  Air  Force 
Academy  is  doing  its  part  veiy  well  and 
deserves  the  continued  supix)rt  of  the 
Congress. 


SOLAR  ENERGY — ONE  POSITIVE 
APPROACH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Rttnni:ls)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  come 
imder  strong  attack  lately  for  its  lack  of 
or  failure  to  come  up  with  a  positive  en- 
ergy program  capable  of  making  this  na- 
tion self-sufficient  within  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

Right  now.  final  preparations  are 
underway  for  the  celebration  of  this  na- 
tion's 200£h  birthday.  We  have  a  lot  to 
be  proud  of  and  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for. 


But  thCTi  there  is  another  side  to  the 
coin — we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  200 
years— a  long  way  into  the  pocketbooks 
of  every  American. 

Unemployment  in  tlie  United  States 
has  surpassed  the  9-percent  mark— the 
worst  unemployment  rate  in  over  30 
years.  Our  economic  experts  say  we  have 
hit  rock  bottom  in  our  lnflatk>n  and  re- 
cession and  that  brighter  days  are  ahead 
I  hope  thej'  are  right.  But  what  about 
our  enei^y  problem?  When  one  talks 
about  an  energy  problem  in  this  country 
what  are  you  really  tiyuig  to  say?  Look- 
ing many  yeai-s  ahead,  the  problem  is 
critical  and  it  is  been  developing  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Let  us  go  back  to  late  1973 — early  1974. 
If  you  will  remember  the  situation  ap- 
proached the  emergency  stage  when  the 
Arab  coimtries  placed  an  embargo  on  oil. 
People  e\erj'where  began  to  panic  and 
tempers  began  to  run  high  m  the  pub- 
lic. Witli  that  embargo  came  liigher 
prices  paid  for  petroleum  and  the  re- 
sult found  coiisiuners  right  smack  in  tiic 
middle. 

But  Uieu  the  Arabs  backed  off  with  the 
cessation  of  the  boycott  and  suppllea  of 
petroleimi  products  began  to  ease  mark- 
edly. 

Now.  m  my  opinion,  tlie  problem  onlj' 
got  its  start  here.  The  Congress  and 
American  public  began  to  relax  and  to- 
day when  one  speaks  to  an  individual  on 
the  street  about  the  domestic  petroleum 
crisis  what  you  will  get  is  a  stare  and 
response,  "What  crLsis?" 

Congress,  I  am  afraid,  is  doing  the 
same  thing.  Most  Members  of  both 
Houses  apparently  beheve  that  they  are 
supposed  to  mirror  pubhc  position— that 
is  follow  and  not  lead  in  a  time  that  a 
soimd  energy  program  is  so  desperately 
needed. 

Back  when  the  Arabs  sliut  tlie  valve  on 
our  suppb'  of  foreign  cnide,  we  were  de- 
pending on  tliem  to  supply  us  with  35 
percent  of  what  we  were  consuming. 

Now,  18  months  later  we  are  relying 
40  percent  on  oil  from  OPEC  countries, 
even  though  the  price  has  jumped  from 
$3  to  $13  per  barrel. 

The  urgency  of  moving  toward  self- 
sufficiency  is  underscored  by  a  proposal 
of  major  oil  exporting  coimtiies  to  di- 
vorce the  dollar  as  a  standard  for  com- 
puting world  oil  prices.  The  net  effect, 
some  say  could  be  30  cents  a  barrel  now, 
and  more  later. 

President  Gerald  Ford  not  too  long  ago 
said  prices  on  crude  should  not  go  up 
more  than  7-8  percent — ^but  when  OPEC 
meets  in  Vienna  tliis  coming  September, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  different  ball  game. 
The  Congress  has  not  acted  decisively 
in  the  area  of  energj-  needs.  There  is 
a  lot  bf  piece-by -piece  apiiroaches  to  the 
problem. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  more  tlian 
2,000  energy  bills  were  introduced.  Ac- 
tivity in  the  84th  Congress  has  already 
overtaken  the  whole  first  session  of  the 
93d  Congress.  More  than  200  energy-re- 
lated bills  and  resolutions  have  been  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate,  and  more  thaa 
700  in  the  House.  However,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  Jime  this  year,  the  94tli 
Congress  liad  only  enacted  •  dooen  en- 
ergj-related  bills,   two  of  which  were 
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vetoed,  and  another  dozen  had  passed 
one  or  both  Houses  without  reaching 
enactment.  The  approach  to  date  has 
been  fragmented. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  executive 
biancli  has  done  much  to  increase  our 
.  upplies  of  domestic  oil  or  gas. 

According  to  the  Committee  of  Inde- 
ijcr.dent  Petroleum  Association  of 
Auierira,  the  petroleuin  demand  in  1975 
i.>  forecast  to  increase  only  slightly,  0.5 
percent  fi-om  1974  and  to  remain  below 
tlie  1973  level.  Now,  what  this  foreca.st 
assumes  is: 

First.  Normal  weather  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year; 

Second.  Adequate  imports;  and 
•  Third.  The  absence  of  mandatory  re- 
strictions on  petroleum  consumption. 

The  total  new  supply  of  petroleum  tlii.s 
year  is  expected  to  be  sliglitly  below 
1974  levels  because  of  small  drawdown 
in  inventories.  Domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duction is  forecast  to  average  8.4  mil- 
lion barrels  daily,  down  379,000  barrels 
per  day  or  4.3  percent  below  the  1974 
level.  Needed  Imports  will  rise  228,000 
barrels  per  day  to  6.3  million  barrels 
per  day. 

The  energy  pi-oblem  in  this  country 
Is  real  and  must  be  dealt  with  now. 
It  is  tine  that  time  may  produce  an 
answer  no  one  will  like.  Unless  action 
is  taken  for  a  real  national  energy  policy 
neither  the  public  nor  Congress  will  need 
to  ask.  "Wlvat  Crisis?"  Tliey  will  both 
know. 

What  is  needed  at  this  pouit-in- junc- 
ture is  a  total  national  commitment — 
one  that  will  clearly  put  us  on  the  right 
track  to  self-sufficiency  within  a  decade. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  in  a 
-study  entitled,  "The  Capital  Needs  and 
Savings  Potential  of  the  U.S.  Economy," 
has  estimated  energy  requirements  from 
now  until  1985  at  $824  billion. 

Recently,  Treasmy  Secretary  William 
Simon  stated  his  estimate  at  approxi- 
mately $1  trillion  over  the  next  decade. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  program  designed 
after  our  space  efforts.  When  the  Rus- 
sians first  put  Sputnik  in  orbit,  the 
United  States  had  yet  to  do  likewise.  So 
what  did  we  do?  We  reached  into  avail- 
able scientific  knowledge  and  needed 
capital— a  total  commitment  by  both  the 
Government  and  private  sector — and 
within  12  years  we  had  a  man  on  the 
Moon.  And  to  show  how  commonplace 
the  space  program  has  become,  I  will 
wager  a  bet  that  there  is  not  very  many 
of  you  that  can  give  me  the  names  of  the 
last  two  sets  of  astronauts  that  came 
back  from  the  Moon. 

We  need  an  energy  policy  of  the  seven- 
ties and  eighties.  The  policy  should 
ideally  be  pragmatic  and  noncontrover- 
slal 

In  the  long-range  planning  and  re- 
search, many  say  nuclear  fusion  is  the 
answer.  Scientific  reports  have  It  that 
one  cubic  meter  of  sea  water  In  a  fusion 
reaction  could  produce  enough  energy 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  1,340  barrels 
of  oU.  In  addition,  the  deuterium,  which 
IS  contained  in  the  sea  water  and  used 
m  a  fusion  reaction,  is  plentiful  enough 
that  it  can  furnish  all  energy  require- 
ments of  the  world  for  more  than  2,000 
years.  But  there  are  some  Inherent  prob- 
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lems  witli  nuclear  energj" — problems  that 
will  require  years  to  workout.  But  we  do 
not  have  the  years  to  waste.  Something 
has  to  be  done,  and  done  now. 

On  Monday,  Jime  30th,  Robert  Sea- 
mans,  Administrator  for  ERDA,  pre- 
sented the  President  a  25-year  blueprint 
which  placed  a  greater  eziiphasis  on  solar 
energ>-  to  meet  our  electrical  needs. 

My  proposal  calls  for  a  concentrated 
effort  on  .solar  energy.  This  year,  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  development 
was  loss  than  the  cost  of  one  B-1  bomber. 
The  request  was  for  $57  million  out  of 
a  total  budget  of  $369  billion.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  falls  way  short  of  a  total  com- 
mitment on  a  positive  i;lan  toward  self- 
sufficiency. 

Solar  energj-  is  notliing  new  to  the 
American  people.  Research  has  been  car- 
ried out  for  over  20  years.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Mexico,  experiments  on 
solar  energy  have  been  going  on  at  New- 
Mexico  State  University  for  almost  25 
years.  At  present,  a  new  agriculture 
building  on  the  university  campus  is  be- 
ing constructed  and  plans  call  for  it  to  be 
lioated  and  cooled  by  solar  energy. 

When  you  talk  about  solar  energy  you 
are  talking  about  thermal  electric,  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  wind  and  ocean  thermal, 
bioconversion  which  uses  methane  gas 
from  waste,  and  photovoltaic — .solar 
celLs. 

Did  you  know  that  the  total  solar  en- 
ergj' input  of  the  Earth  per  day  is  equiv- 
alent to  2.43  X  10-  barrels  of  petro- 
leimi? Or  did  you  know  that  the  solar 
energy  input  of  the  earth  In  one  day  is 
more  than  the  total  recoverable  oil  re- 
serves? And  that  the  total  coal  recover- 
able is  about  15  dajs  supply  of  solar 
energy? 

My  proposal  calls  lor  the  expenditme 
of  $17.10  billion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  10-year  period  beginning  m 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Initially,  plans  call  for  funding  of  mul- 
tiple demonstration  facilities  to  show 
that  specific  solar  technologies  are  both 
technically  and  economically  feasible. 
Solar  energy  Is  environmentally  safe  and 
does  not  require  exotic  technologies,  and 
contrary  to  adverse  thinking,  solar  en- 
ergy can  be  brought  on  line  in  time  to 
solve  our  oil  import  problem. 

Cun-ent  estimates  indicate  tliat  solar 
energy,  if  utilized  effectively  in  areas 
such  as  tlie  Southwestern  United  States, 
could  easily  result  in  reducing  the  use  of 
conventional  energy  resources  by  40  per- 
cent in  those  areas,  or  by  about  10  per- 
cent on  a  national  basis. 

Once  the  demonstration  plants  have 
proven  successful.  Government  spending 
would  then  concentrate  on  ways  to  store 
the  energy  created.  Development  to  im- 
prove collection  and  conversion  efficien- 
cies could  extend  the  range  of  effective 
use  of  the  solar  power  systems  over  most 
of  the  Southern  United  States  and  could 
provably  result  in  the  elimination  of  oil 
imports. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  an  average  home 
here  in  the  United  States.  We  have  win- 
dows, which  in  the  simimer  allows  heat 
to  enter  and  we  use  energy  as  alr-condl- 
tionhig  to  remove  it.  In  the  winter,  heat 
escapes  from  windows  and  we  use  energy 
to  add  heat.  The  Insulation,  if  the  house 


is  insulated  at  all,  is  based  on  the  cheap 
fuel  of  yesterday — not  the  expensive  en- 
ergy we  have  today.  So  gas  and  electric 
bills,  which  used  to  be  low  enough  a  short 
time  ago,  are  now  skjTocketing. 

The  energy  waste  of  today  is  real  and 
also  luinecessary.  Adequate  insulation 
can  and  will  reduce  winter  and  summer 
energ:,-  use.  We  ought  to  be  smai-t  enough 
to  get  rid  of  unwanted  heat  from  stoves, 
refrigerators,  and  freezers  in  tlie  summei' 
and  use  it  in  the  winter.  We  might  even 
store  it  for  winter  use. 

Energj-  conservation  offei-s  a  great  op- 
portunity to  reduce  wasteful  use  of  en- 
ergy, at  no  harm  to  any  of  our  industries, 
with  lower  costs  to  consumers  for  doing 
so  and  with  tlie  creation  of  new  indus- 
tries and  jobs  to  cai-rj-  out  conservation. 
But  we  have  done  notliing  as  leaders  in 
this  country. 

The  one  thing  lacking  in  solar  encrg> 
is  the  removal  of  its  production  from 
the  speculative  research  level  to  the  dem- 
onstration level,  where  its  potential  can 
be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  experiment 
rather  tlian  theory  alone.  And  this  is 
where  tlie  Government  will  have  to  play 
a  big  role.  But  once  tlie  experiments  are 
complete  and  proven  successful,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  invite  the  public  sector 
to  enter  tlie  picture  and  produce  plants 
on  a  commercial  level.  Tlie  effect  would 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  economy  by 
adduig  a  stimulant  to  the  now  high  un- 
employment as  well  as  affect  it  indi- 
rectly. 

Our  problem  is  not  with  tlie  private 
sector,  but  with  responsible  congres- 
sional leadership.  Unless  Government  is 
prepared  to  encourage  private  savings 
and  investment,  there  will  be  a  continued 
decline  in  the  number  of  tools — includ- 
ing energy — per  worker  and,  hence,  a 
fui-ther  decline  in  national  living  stand- 
ards. 

To  further  dwell  on  the  reasons  for  an 
alternate  soiu-ce  of  energy  would  serve 
no  purpose,  so  what  I  would  like  to  do 
is  give  the  specifics  of  my  proposal. 

First,  the  program  would  be  a  solar, 
geothermal  and  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram which  would  get  imderway  In  fiscal 
j-ear  1976  and  last  10  years.  Total  cost 
would  be  $17.1  billion. 

If  we.  as  a  nation,  fail  to  take  long- 
range  plans  to  meet  our  energy  require- 
ments the  end  result  would  mean  the 
creation  of  a  greater  dependence  on 
other  nations  and  would  put  us  at  their 
mercy. 

My  pi-oposal  calls  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  at  least  10 
solar  thermal  electric  powerplants  of 
varying  size,  concept  as  well  as  geo- 
graphic location.  The  10-year  budget 
would  call  for  $6.80  billion. 

Once  the  demonstration  stage  has 
proven  successful,  then  fuP  scale  com- 
mercial development  should  get  under- 
way. The  success  of  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram should  result  in  an  accelerated  use 
of  solar  energy  to  produce  electrical 
power.  By  the  year  1980,  we  should  see 
the  construction  of  commercial  power 
plants  large  enough  to:  First,  lessen  our 
dependence  on  foreign  crude,  and  sec- 
ond, help  meet  the  projected  Increase  in 
electric  power  demands  of  the  future. 

Solar  energy  offers  a  partial  solution 
to  our  energy  problems  and  It  Is  neither 
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dependent  on  scientific 
01'  dlscovei-y  of  vast  amoun^ 
resources.  But  forwnost  it 
ideal  solution  to  our 
sources  and  besides  that  it 

Last  year,  the  Congress  oi 
States   passed   the  Solar  f 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
act  was  designed  to  foster 
and  implementation  of  solar 
cooling  technology  to  r 
mercial  and  public  buildings 
was  all  fine  and  dandy 
one  important  ingredient 
money.  The  amoimt  in  the 
be  less  than  adequate  for 
ment.  Now.  my  proposal 
creased  funds  for  the  solar 
cooling  demonstration 
intention  with  increased 
the  development,  production 
tion  of  solar  heating  and 
nology  to  the  point  tliat  at 
homes  constructed  by  1980 
try  would  use  solar  energj- 
and  cooling  purposes. 

In  the  area  of  wind  and 
energy,  many  areas  of  our 
sufficient    wind    velocities 
energy  in  amounts  that  will 
in  reducing  the  demand  for 
and  oil.  This  would  e.special 
in  the  Southwest,  as  well  as 
areas    of    Maine.    California 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Wind 
stitutes  a  vital  resource  bul, 
has  not  been  fully  utilized. 

Our  ancestore  dotted  the 
windmills  for  use  in  their 
ranches;  then  came  niral 
tion.  But  now  I  think  it  is 
erate  the  wind  energy  prog: 
to  increase  the  chances  of 
energy  intensive  civilization. 

Back  in  the  early  1940's.  a 
generator  was  built  in  Ver 
delivered    electricity   directly 
local  power  grid.  Wind 
currently  being  used  to  gen|er 
amounts  of  power  around 

There  is  no  question  aboiit 
nical  feasibility  of  generating 
from  wind-generators  as 
the    many    demonstrations, 
question  is  can  electricity 
reliably    and    competitively 
power  and  is  there  enough 
available  to  make  a  signifl; 
on  our  energy  needs? 

Estimates  by  advocates  of 
in  this  country  claim   ther 
wind  power  to  supply  all 
needs  and  that  winds  in  the 
alone  could  supply  50  perceni 
electrical  needs. 

Still  another  form  of 
categoiy.    which    remains 
and  thus  undeveloped,  is  the 
thermal  energy.  Research 
out  indicates  great  potentia 
traction   of    thermal    energj 
oceans  in  the  areas  of  North 
Florida  and  over  to 
ever  thermal  gradients  exist  i 
it  is  possible  to  obtain 
point  out  that  work  is  alrea 
as  far  as  extracting  energy 
motion  in  the  ocean  but  we 
not   full>    utilized   any   of 
energy. 
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bi-feakthroughs        This   phase   of   the   program   carries 
of  hidden    witii  it  a  $750  million  price  tag.  My  pro- 
provides  an    posal  provides  adequate  money  so  that 
fuel  re-    for  the  first  time,  not  only  research  but 
clean.  demonstration  projects  will  be  funded, 

the  United        For  many  years,  Americans  have  been 
eating   and    concerned  about  solid  waste  disposal  or 
1974.  This    -dumping  trash."  Many  cities  have  run 
evelopment    out  of  space  for  landfills  and  some  un- 
seating and     fortunately  have   reverted   to  dumping 
com-    garbage  into  rivers  and  oceans.  Yet  for 
The  act    many  years,  scientists  and  engineei-s  have 
they  left    been  experimenting  with  waste  in  pi'o- 

nough    ducing  energj- — usually  methane  gas. 

proved  to        Farmers    use   solar    energy    to   grow 

develop-    crops.  Incidently,  that  fanner  uses  only 

for  in-    about  1  percent  of  the  solar  energy  to 

leating  and    grow  his  crops.  And  yet,  if  we  take  the 

.  It  is  my    farmers  wastes,  the  unused  stalks  after 

s.  to  spur    the  useful  grains  have  been  separated, 

and  utiliza-     they  have  the  heating  value  of  more  than 

tech-     1  pound  of  coal  or  15  to  20  cubic  feet 

l^st  100,000    of  natui-al  gas— methane. 

the  coun-        We   can   get   natui-al   gas   from   the 

for  heating    wastes  by  digestion  with  microbes — the 

same  family  of  microbes  used  in  sewage 

ocfean  thermal    digestion.  These  digestore  always  pro- 

ci  >unti-y  have    duce  moi-e  methane  or  natui'al  gas  than 

;o    produce    is  needed  to  run  the  sewage  plants.  What 

greatly  aid    the  farmer  now  calls  waste,  and  what  the 

natiu-al  gas    cities  call  sewage,  and  garbage,  can  be 

y  hold  ti-ue    converted  to  natural  gas,  put  into  pipe- 

the  coastal    lines,  and  serve  all  of  us. 

Florida,        For  these  reasons.  I  advocate  the  ex- 

;nergy  con-     penditiu-e  of  $1.35  billion  over  the  next 

as  of  yet,     lo  years  in  order  to  intensify  and  ac- 

celerate  the  development,  implementa- 

plains  with    tion,  and  deployment  of  bioconversiou 

faiTns  and     energy  systems. 

electriflca-        Now  I  will  embark  on  another  form  of 
to  accel-    energj-  which  I  find  quite  urUque.  It  is 
in  order    called  photovoltaic  and  its  devices  con- 
sut^ival  of  our    vert  solar  energy  directly  into  electrical 
energy,    thus   eliminating   the   requii'e- 
ments  for  thermal  conversion  subsys- 
tems. The  unfortunate  thing,  though,  is 
that  these  devices  often  call  for  solar 
cells  which  are  quite  expensive  and  pos- 
sess low  conversion  efficiencies. 

Most  photovoltaic  devices  consist  of 
silicon,  cadmium  sulfide  or  some  other 
crystal  wlaich  converts  solar  energy  into 
electricity.  The  primary  use  of  these  de- 
vices have  been  for  satellite  and  space 
vehicle  electrical  power  systems  and  be- 
cause of  tliis,  the  costs  have  remained 
quite  high. 

The  current  crystal  growth  technology 

is  such  tliat  most  crystals  are  both  small, 

n  ind  power     i  to  5  inches  in  size  and  nonunifonn 

is  enough    in  quality.  As  a  result,  the  use  of  such 

electrical    devices  for  terrestrial  enertiy  conversion 

eat  Plains    mu.st  wait  for  reduced  cost,  increa.sed  ef- 

of  oiu- 1985    ficiency  and  increased  crystal  size.  We 

can  achieve  these  steps  and  under  my 

■gy  in  this    propasal  for  increased  funds,  we  can  de- 

ijnderfunded     velop  and  produce  the  needed  photovol- 

i.se  of  ocean     taic  devices  at  a  reasonable  cost,  with 

b^ing  carried    increased  efiQciency  and  in  a  usable  size. 

in  the  ex-        When  we  are  able  to  achieve  this,  the 

from    the     construction  of   solar   powered   homes. 

Carolina  to    buildings,  etc.,  will  indeed  become  stand- 

\^jer.    aid  practice  and  there  will  definitely  be 

the  ocean,     ''•  <  hauf-'e  in  our  energy   requirements. 

I    might  GLOTHFRMAL 

undeiTvay  At  present,  geothermul  .vystem.s  arc 
from  wave    being  produced  in  California  and  in  such 

ve,  as  yet,     countrip.<;  as  Mexico.  Russia  and  others. 

he   ocean's    The  United  States,  with  its  varied  geo- 

loay,  apears  to  po.":sess  numerous  geo- 
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thermal  deposits.  But  here  again,  the 
unfortunate  aspect  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate funding  in  the  area  of  develop- 
ment of  a  natural  resource  which  is 
located  at  our  doorstep. 

The  proposed  10  year  commitment  on 
energy  development  would  rectify  this 
situation  by  appropriating  $2.8  billion  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
seothermal  and  ^:eopressure  energy  sys- 
tems. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
exploratory  work  is  already  being  done 
on  geothei-mal  energy.  In  southern  and 
western  New  Mexico,  land  Is  being  leased 
so  that  companies  can  be  able  to  drill 
and  test  the  geothermal  activity  in  an 
effort  to  locate  hotspots. 

The  development  of  geothermal  sys- 
I'^ms  could  also  be  undertaken  in  such 
States  as  Arizona,  California,  Texas  and 
Louisiana  and  the  development  of  geo- 
pressure  systems  could  be  undertaken 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Here  again  is  a  case  where  there  is 
no  dependence  on  scientific  break- 
throughs but  rather  engineering  devel- 
opment, which  can  be  accelerated  by  In- 
creased fimding  commitments  over  a  10- 
year  period  rather  than  inadequate  year 
by  year  funding. 

For  example,  oil  well  drilling  logs  con- 
tain vast  amounts  of  infonnation  re- 
garding po.ssible  geothermal/geopressure 
deposits.  A  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
these  logs  on  a  national  level  should  lead 
to  the  discovei-y  and  eventual  develop- 
ment of  tills  valuable  resource.  Although 
tills  type  of  evaluation  is  presently  being 
conducted  on  a  limited  scale,  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  potential  and  an 
accelerated  effort,  such  as  the  evaluation 
and  utilization  of  ERTS — Earth  resource 
technology  satellite — multispectral  data 
to  locate,  investigate,  and  develop  geo- 
thennal/geopressure  systems  would  be 
another  step  in  self -sufficiency  for  the 
United  States. 

Our  national  commitment,  tliough, 
must  not  stop  here.  Once  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  and  deploy  solar  and  geo- 
thermal energy  systems  it  is  as  equally 
imperative  that  we  as  a  nation  undertake 
a  similar  move  In  developing  methods  to 
conserve  the  energy  already  produced. 
This  implies  the  development  of  enei-gy 
conserving  bmlding  materials  and  tech- 
niques, energy  consen'ing  systems,  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  energy  utiliza- 
tion. Even  with  the  full  utilization  of 
solar,  wind,  ocean,  and  geothennal 
energy  we,  as  a  nation,  cannot  continue 
to  waste  energy  nor  spend  our  resources 
to  produce  and  utilize  energy  In  less  than 
the  most  efficient  manner. 

To  merely  embark  on  an  advertising 
campaign  asking  that  everyone  "stop  be- 
ing fuelish"'  obviously  is  not  doing  the 
trick.  Instead,  we  need  a  comprehensive 
program  that  encompasses  the  scientific 
as  well  as  the  commercial  aspects  all 
aimed  at  guaranteeing  conservation  and 
efficient  energy  utilization  of  the  pro- 
posed 10-year  plan  with  the  purpo';e  of 
Ijringine  about  an  enei-gy  self-sufficient 
nation. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  accused 
of  passing  cream-puffed  energy  bills — I 
feel  we  have  talked  long  enough,  argued 
long  enough,  and  now  its  time  to  get  the 
show  on  the  road.  The  adsninistration.  on 
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the  other  hand,  has  failed  during  the 
oast  3  vears  to  resolve  the  energy  prob- 
lem Instead  of  lessening  the  problem.  It 
has  become  so  serious  that  the  economy 
has  had  the  worst  crippUng  effect  since 

1931 

If  we  in  the  Congress  fail  to  heed  the 
piiblic's  clamor  we  may  find  ourselves 
'^taying  home  In  1976.  Our  constituents 
mil.v  fail  to  realize  the  .'•eriousness  of  the 
g,,erg>'  problem  and  will  only  av.aken 
when  they  go  to  turn  on  a  light  s^rltch 
and  nothing  happens:  when  they  try  to 
ffas  up  and  find  there  is  no  more  gas  to 
'Jive  anywhere:  and  when  the  price  of 
petroleum  related  products  become  so 
high  that  only  those  in  the  high  income 
bracket  would  be  able  to  afford  the  items 
in  question. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress.  mu.st  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  provide  the  lead- 
ereliip  and  direction  tliat  the  Nation  is 
to  desperately  seeking.  The  enei-gy  prob- 
lem must  be  licked  and  witli  it  conies  a 
partial  solution  to  other  economic  woes. 

The  10-year  progiam  I  am  proposing  is 
a  national  commitment  which  runs  par- 
allel to  the  commitment  made  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  to  put  a  man  on 
the  Moon.  The  only  difference  being  that 
our  commitment  is  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  1985  through  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  utilization  of 
.solar,  wind,  ocean,  and  geothermal 
energy. 

My  energy  package  commits  $19.8  bil- 
lion in  Federal  money  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective and  in  so  doing  will  provide  direct 
employment  to  over  250.000  persons  per 
year  plus  having  an  indirect  affect  on 
over  a  million  persons  i-)er  year  for  the 
next  10  years. 

I  am  sure  there  are  some  that  will  say — 
"We  cannot  achieve  the  use  of  solar 
energy  by  1985."  But  if  we  are  able  to 
put  men  on  the  Moon,  develop  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  nuclear  submarine,  space- 
crafts, and  the  ICBM  then  we  dam  sure 
can  put  solar  energy  on  line  by  1985. 
In  fact,  with  the  proper  direction  and 
funding,  we  can  be  well  on  our  way  bv 
1980. 

Now,  I  challenge  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  to  join  with  me  In  solving  the 
energy,  employment,  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation  by  making  this  pro- 
gram a  reaUty  within  the  next  90  days 
by  cosponsoring  energy  legislation  I  vnW 
be  Introducing. 
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TAX  INDEXING:  AN  OVERDUE 
REFORM  n 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minute. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  tliis.  the 
second  of  a  two-part  series  on  tax  Index- 
ing, I  would  like  to  discuss  the  problems 
faced  by  businesses  and  proposals  for 
reform. 

Businesses,  hke  individuals  and  fam- 
ines, face  problems  with  taxaUon  of  capi- 
tal gains  on  bushiess  property.  But.  in 
addition,  inflation  causes  them  to  be 
overtaxed  in  two  ways:  First,  the  value  of 
inventories  held  during  inflation  may  ap- 
pear to  increase,  while  remaining  con- 


stant in  real  value;  therefore,  the  sale 
price  will  show  a  profit  that  is  at  least 
partially  illusory.  Second,  the  purpose  of 
depreciation  is  to  allow  the  retention  of 
funds  sufficient  to  permit  replacement  of 
the  capital  lost  in  production.  However, 
the  cmTent  law  requires  the  calculation 
of  depreciation  allowances  on  the  basis 
of  historical  cost,  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent replacement  cost.  Since  true  profits 
represent  earnings  after  making  provi- 
sion to  keep  real  capital  intact,  infiation 
and  depreciation  on  historical  costs  tend 
to  overstate  profits  and  result  in  over- 
taxation. 

For  example,  in  1973.  capital  con- 
.■^umption  allowances  totaled  $68.1  bil- 
lion. Had  the  calculation  been  based  on 
replacement  costs,  the  allowances  would 
have  been  roughly  $4.3  billion  higher  us- 
ing straight-line  depreciation,  or  $11  bil- 
lion higher  u«inf:  the  double -declining 
balance  method. 

Correcting  the  ti.x  .-truclure  to  account 
for  inflntion  is  some\\hat  more  complex 
with  business  taxation  than  with  individ- 
ual income.  The  ad.iustment  process  can 
be  illustrated  with  1974  profit  figures  as 
follov.'s:  The  pretax  profits  of  nonfinan- 
cial  corporations  totaled  $110  billion. 
Changes  in  the  value  of  inventories  were 
the  source  of  $35  billion  of  that  figure. 
Depreciation,  had  it  been  calculated  to 
pro^•ide  for  capital  replacement,  would 
have  reduced  profits  by  another  $15  bil- 
lion. However,  further  refinement  is  nec- 
essary. Part  of  the  inventory  valuation 
adjustment — IVA— is  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  real  value,  while  $20  billion  of  the 
rvA  is  the  result  of  inflation.  Also,  the 
$15  billion  underdepreciation  includes  $8 
billion  from  earlier  years,  while  $7  billion 
of  the  profit  overstatement  occiured 
from  1973  to  1974.  In  sum,  the  total  pre- 
tax profit  figure  ought  to  be  adjusted 
dowTiward  by  roughly  !!;27  billion  to  take 
account  of  Infiation.  Finally,  an  adjust- 
ment must  be  made  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  in- 
vestments imdertaken  are  debt  financed. 
When  adjusting  the  tax  provisions  to 
avoid  taxing  Infiationary  inventory  prof- 
its, the  tax  exemption  must  be  carried 
over  to  creditors,  on  whose  tax  returns 
the  nominal  gain  appears.  The  result  is 
that  of  the  $27  billion  inflation  of  the  tax 
base,  roughly  $13  billion  was  to  the  detri- 
ment of  creditors;  therefore,  of  the  re- 
duction of  tax  liability  under  an  indexing 
system.  $6  billion  would  have  gone  to 
corporations,  and  $3  billion  to  their 
creditors.  Instead,  they  were  overtaxed 
by  that  amount. 

If  the  business  tax  structure  were  in- 
dexed, the  bulk  of  the  current  problem 
would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  reforms 
just  described:  Taxation  of  real  capital 
gains,  real  inventory  profits,  and  by  per- 
mitting depreciation  on  replacement  cost. 

There  are  several  additional  reasons 
•why  indexing  is  an  important  reform, 
relating  to  overall  tax  and  macro- 
economic  policy. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  as  one's 
income  increases  to  keep  up  with  the  cost 
of  living,  the  real  tax  rate  also  increases, 
because  of  movement  to  higher  income 
brackets  and  constancy  of  exemptions, 
deductions,  and  exclusions.  However,  in 
addition  to  the  real  tax  rate  increase,  in- 


flation tends  to  make  the  tax  structure 
less  progressive  because  the  process  in- 
creases the  tax  liability  of  the  lowest  in- 
come groups  in  the  highest  proportion: 
that  is,  the  marginal  tax  rate  Increases 
with  taxable  income,  but  at  a  diminish- 
ing rate,  and  the  lowest  income  groups 
face  the  largest  increased  tax  burden 
relative  to  their  incomes.  In  addition  to 
the  bracket  width,  the  existence  of  a 
maximum  tax  rate  tends  to  prevent  any 
increase  in  the  effective  tax  rate  for  the 
highest  income  groups.  A  third  factor 
also  reduces  progressivity  during  periods 
of  inflation:  Upper-income  taxpayers  are 
more  likely  to  use  itemized  deductions, 
which  inci-ease  with  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion— or  faster — while  those  in  louer  in- 
come groups  rely  on  the  standard  deduc- 
tions, which  are  fixed.  The  effect  of  these 
three  factors  is  illustrated  by  data  from 
the  1965-67  period,  in  which  taxes  were 
not  altered  statutorily,  but  infiation  in- 
creased consumer  prices  5.8  percent.  Ef- 
fective tax  rates  on  real  income  rose  10.9 
percent  on  $5,000  incomes.  5.8  percent 
on  $10,000  income.';,  and  1.9  percent  on 
$40,000  incomes. 

"A  family  with  a  joint  income  of  $32.- 
000  in  1973  would  have  paid  taxes  at  a 
42  percent  marginal  rate;  if  this  family's 
dollar  income  rose  by  12  percent  in  1974, 
it  would  have  moved  into  the  46  percent 
bracket.  On  the  other  hand,  a  family 
with  income  above  $50,000  in  1973  could 
experience  an  income  gain  of  12  percent 
or  more  in  1974  and  still  remain  in  the 
same  tax  bracket,"  pointed  out  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  a  recent  report. 

If  the  interaction  of  inflation  and 
taxes  were  to  remain  imtaxed,  the  sys- 
tem would  approach  an  effective  pro- 
portional income  tax  at  a  high  rate,  in 
the  vexT  long  inin. 

Tlie  conclusion  of  these  findings  is  in- 
escapable that  if  an  indexing  system  is 
adopted,  any  regressive  tax  changes  will 
occur  only  because  they  are  adopted  by 
Congress,  not  because  inflation  under- 
mines the  structure  of  the  current  sys- 
tem. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  progressive 
tax  structure  is  that  when  real  income 
declines — as  in  a  recession — tax  revenues 
decline  at  a  faster  rate,  thus  restoring 
part  of  the  real  income  loss  and  stimu- 
lating the  economy.  However,  the  rate  of 
inflation  in  1974  was  sufficiently  high  to 
cause  an  Increase  in  real  taxes,  despite 
the  decrease  in  real  income;  and  the  au- 
tomatic stabilization  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture was  thus  prevented.  As  a  result, 
while  real  GNP  declined  2  percent 
through  1974,  real  tax  receipts  rose  2 
percent.  This  oppressive  Increase  in 
taxes  was  the  major  reason  for  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975,  which  corrected 
the  previous  year's  Inflation  on  an  ag- 
gregate level,  but  at  the  same  time  hap- 
hazardly modified  the  basic  tax  struc- 
ture. 

The  previous  enactment  of  tax  index- 
ing could  have  been  helpful  in  several 
ways.  First,  it  would  have  permitted  the 
automatic  stabilizers  to  operate  as  they 
were  designed  to.  Second,  as  a  result,  a 
special  tax  cut  would  not  have  been 
necessary,  and  considerable  time  and  ef- 
fort could  have  been  saved.  And  third, 
if  the  Congress  consciously  wished  to 
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IMPROVED  RELATIONS 
URGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temior 
previous  order  of  the  Hous ; 
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nized  for  5  minutes. 
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that  after  the  confei-ence  in  Costa  Rica 
he  direct  the  State  Department  to  initi- 
ate private,  Informal  talks  with  appro- 
priate Cuban  officials.  I  reiterate  this 
recommendation  now  in  view  of  the  role 
our  delegation  played  yesterday  in  work- 
ing to  lift  tlie  official  ban  on  diplomatic 
and  commercial  activity  with  Cuba. 

The  termination  of  the  OAS  sanctions 
against  Cuba  now  removes  the  last  ra- 
tionale offered  by  the  State  Department 
in  defense  of  its  "we  will  not  talk"  pos- 
ture. Two  earlier  arguments— the  Rus- 
sian presence  in  Cuba  and  the  "exporta- 
tion of  revolution,"  now  no  longer  ap- 
plicable—were diopped  several  months 
ago. 

Until  recently.  Prime  Mhiister  Castro 
had  insisted  that  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  could  not  get  undei-way 
imtil  we  had  ended  our  economic  block- 
ade. However,  in  an  intei-view  with  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  in  May,  the 
Prime  Minister  apparently  softened  his 
ftttltude  by  manilesting  a  willingness  to 
talk  after  a  partial  lifting  of  the  em- 
bargo. 

While  in  Havana  I  raised  the  possibil- 
ity of  preliminary  meetings  between  Cu- 
ban and  American  negotiators — for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  agenda — ^prior 
to  any  relaxation  of  commercial  sanc- 
tion by  the  United  States.  As  I  expected, 
no  response  was  forthcoming  from  those 
officials  towaid  whom  this  idea  wa^i  di- 
rected. It  is  significant,  however,  that 
this  thought  was  not  rejected  out-of- 
hand.  In  fact,  my  hosts'  reactions  clearly 
reflected  a  wilUngness  to  coasider  this 
suggestion. 

Thus,  I  strongly  ui-ge  tlie  administra- 
tion to  follow  up  on  the  constructive  ac- 
tion taken  yesterday  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  OAS  meeting  with  face-to- 
fact  discussions  with  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. Such  discussions  would  pave  the 
way  for  improved  Inter-American  rela- 
tions and  open  the  door  for  mutually 
beneficial  trade  contacts  with  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba. 

Let  us  pursue  this  most  auspicious  op- 
portunity to  settle  a  point  of  hemispheric 
contention  and  synchronize  our  Cuban 
policy  with  that  of  our  neighbors. 


THE  NATIONS  LEADING  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS  EN- 
DORSE    JOB-CREATING,     ACCEL- 

.  ERATED  CAPITAL  FORMATION 
TAX  REFORMS,  THE  BASIC  CON- 
CEPT BEHIND  THE  JOB  CREA- 
TION ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
leading  small  business  associations  have 
endorsed  the  .iob-creating,  accelerated 
capital  formation  tax  reform  proposals 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

These  measm-es  include  the  twelve  ma- 
jor tax  reforms  set  forth  in  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  of  1975,  a  measure  which  I 
fii-st  introduced  in  March  and  which  now 
has  over  80  cosponsors. 

Thi-ough  formal  statements  and  testi- 
mony and  in  correspondence  ond  tele- 


grain.s  during  the  past  several  weeks  the 
Nation's    three    prominent   and   active 
small    business    associations— the    Na 
tional  Federation  of  Independent  Busi 
ness— NFIB,  the  National  Small  Busi 
ness  Association— NSB,  and  the  National 
Associated  Businessmen— NAB,  have  ar- 
gued the  case  convincingly  for  acceler- 
ated capital  formation.  These  three  or- 
ganizations  have  a  combined  naUonal 
membership  of  nearly  470,000  small  busi- 
nesses.  They  are  well  representing  their 
respective  memberships  by  their  acUve 
support  of  these  measures. 

CAPlrAL   .SllOPa-ACES    HURT   SMALL    BUSmESSaj 
THE    MOST 

The  Congress  must  understand  the  im- 
portance  of  these  capital  formation  in- 
ducing measures  to  the  viability  of  small 
businesse.s.  Capital  shortages  hurt  small 
busines.ses  the  mcst.  They  do  not  have 
the  credit  ratings  of  larger  businesses 
Their  debt,  equity  ratios  are  usually 
tighter  than  those  of  larger  businesses 
And.  as  a  conseciuence  of  both,  they  have 
to  pay  higher  rates  of  interest. 

A  small  businessman  summarized  the^e 
points  in  a  conversation  with  me  last 
week.  He  said : 

SmnU  businesik'.s  are  the  fii-.st  to  be  hurt 
by  a  capital  crunch— by  s  capital  shortage 
They  are  the  first  to  go  out  of  the  competl- 
tlou  for  available  UmAs.  And.  they  aie  the 
last  to  come  back. 

The  capital  .shortage  for  the  bigger  busi- 
nesses has  happened  only  recently,  where 
the  capital  shortage  for  small  businesses  has 
been  going  on  for  the  paist  fifteen  years. 

The  results  are  nearly  shocking.  In  1930. 
small  and  medium  busine.sses  held  50-percent 
of  the  asset  value  of  all  businesses:  by  1972, 
it  had  dropped  to  30-percent.  In  1960.  small 
and  medium  busiueise.s  had  41 -percent  of 
business  sale.-,;  by  1972,  it  had  dropped  to 
28-percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  comments  were 
not  intended  to  divide  small  and  medium 
businesses  and  large  businesses  into 
camps  competing  against  each  other  for 
capital,  but  they  were  designed— and  I 
believe  we  should  all  heed  the  advice— 
to  show  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
inadequate  capital  foiniation  and  ac- 
cumulation for  all  businesses,  especially 
small  ones. 

In  the  broader  context,  the  plight  of 
small  business  today  is  one  of  continual 
struggle  to  keep  the  black  pen  on  the 
desk  and  the  red  pen  in  the  drawer. 
Small  business  is  being  hit  from  far  too 
many  directions,  and  no  small  amount  of 
those  injuries  are  coming  from  misdi- 
rected Government  policies.  The  capital 
credit  crunch,  as  I  indicated,  is  very 
severe,  but  there  are  other  problems  too. 

Government  paperwork  require- 
ments— arising  from  greater  regulation 
and  mandatory  reporting,  much,  if  not 
most,  of  which  is  of  questionable  value 
to  either  the  Government  or  the  con- 
sumers— have  become  excessive  to  even 
well-staffed  accounting  offices.  Govern- 
ment procurement  policies  are  often  so 
complex  as  to  restiict  the  capacity  of 
small  businesses  to  compete  for  contracts. 
Small  businesses'  dollars  have  been,  like 
everyone  else's,  devalued,  and  the  price 
of  new  goods  and  services,  again  like 
everyone  else's,  have  been  inflated. 

Too  often  they  cannot  buy  goo(Js  be- 
c:\iise  they  are  in  .short  supply,  and  the 
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economic  recovery  could  even  worsen 
ihese  shortages  unless  there  is  adequate 
capital  to  stimulate  more  productivity. 
Congress  is  addressing  most  of  these 
problems  through  various  measures,  such 
as  the  Federal  Paperwork  Relief  Act. 
which  I  cosponsored  and  which  passed 
the  House  last  year  and  is  under  consid- 
eration again  this  year.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  i.';  conducting  semi- 
nars in  metropolitan  areas  across  tlie 
Nation  on  ways  to  compete  for  and  ne- 
gotiate Government  contracts.  And  some 
of  us,  though  not  enough,  are  working  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  Government  and  its 
deficits,  so  as  to  avoid  further  devalua- 
tion and  inflation. 

TAX    BKLIEf     MEASURtS     MUSr     HE    ENACTED 

The  largest,  yet  unresolved  aspect  of 
this  problem  remains  the  sliortage  of 
capital.  Inadequate  capital  is  undermin- 
ing small  business.  Family  businesses 
\(luch  took  years  to  build  can  be  wiped 
out  in  virtually  no  time  because  of  inade- 
quate capital.  The  bankruptcy  rate  of 
small  businesses  has  grown  substantially 
in  the  past  3  years.  Further,  small 
businesses  are  often  sold  to  bigger  busi- 
nesses when  the  owners  reach  retirement 
age.  because  those  owners  do  not  want 
their  spouses  and  children  to  have  to  con- 
tinually fight  the  battles  for  growth  capi- 
tal. Or.  the  businesses  have  to  be  liqui- 
dated after  the  owner's  death,  in  order 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  and  almost  im- 
mediately payable  estate  taxes,  when 
those  businesses  are  closely  held  ones — 
family  owned. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  desi^Tied  to 
accelerate  the  formation  of  the  invest- 
ment capital  needed  by  business — small, 
medium,  and  large — to  assure  both  suffi- 
cient short-term  recovery  and  long-term 
growth.  This  is  vital  for  both  jobs  and 
productivity — in  short,  for  our  future 
prosperity. 

Tax  reforms  contained  in  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  and  others — which  are 
under  my  active  consideration  for  in- 
clusion in  a  subsequent  reintroduction 
of  the  bill — are  bemg  strongly  supported 
by  small  business. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  StJPPORT   FOB   CAPITAL   FOSMA- 
TION  TAX  REFORMS  IS  STRONG  • 

Last  Friday  I  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  support  of 
tax  reforms  to  encom'age  more  savings 
and  investment — to  build  the  pool  from 
which  capital  funds  come. 

Immediately  before  I  testified,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Mr.  Wilson  S. 
Johnson,  the  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  and 
Nation's  largest  organization  exclusive- 
ly representing  small  businesses.  The 
total  membership  of  the  federation  em- 
Ploys  nearly  51,2  mUlion  people,  and  their 
sliare  of  gioss  national  product  is  ap- 
proximately $200  billion.  Tliat  telegram 
expressed  both  general  support  for  tax 
reform  and  specific  support  for  provi- 
sions of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act.  It  read : 
Hon.  Jack  Kemp, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  National  Federation  oi  Independent 
Business  strongly  endorses  the  concept  that 
tlie  preservation  of  working  capital  enables 
small  businesses  to  grow,  creates  more  Jobs, 
ana  Increases  productivity.  Equitable  tax  re- 
lonn  measures,  such  as  those  pending  In  your 


Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1975,  would  stimulate 
this  concept.  This  kind  of  reform  Is  long 
overdue. 

Wilson  S.  Johnson, 
President,  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business. 

That  telegram  summarized  the  cogent 
statements  made  by  the  NFIB  in  its 
testimony  in  June  before  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business.  In 
that  testimony.  Bruce  G.  Fielding  of 
California.  NFIB's  secretary  and  a  direc- 
tor on  its  board,  concluded : 

Our  tax  laws  have  neglected  ui  take  into 
coiisideracion  that  small  business  must  be 
iillowed  to  accumulate  capital  in  order  to 
insure  a  healthy  and  steady  growth.  The 
small  businessperson  Is  faced  with  discrim- 
inatory tax  rates,  severe  penalties  for  un- 
reasonable aocuinulation  ol  surplus,  laxh- 
tion  of  paper  profits,  taxatiou  of  inflationnry 
inventories,  the  cnstlv  administrative  bur- 
den of  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  and 
crli>pling  inheritance  taxes  which  c!'Ji  force 
tne  sacrifice  sale  ol  a  healthy  bvi^iness. 

Tlie  "deck"  is  stacked  against  the  email 
iiidependenl   Inisiuess  person. 

All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  the  small 
busines.s  people  be  allowed  to  pr.y  their  taxes 
based  on  their  ability  to  pay  and  at  the  same 
time  be  encouraged,  through  tax  credits,  to 
build  up  their  capital. 

Lee  us  take  the  "neglect"  out  of  the 
"neglecled  majority." 

During  that  same  presentation  by  the 
NFIB.  Dr.  William  C.  Dunkelberg.  as- 
sociate professor  of  business  economics 
at  both  Stanford  and  Purdue  Universities 
and  economic  coii<^ultant  to  NFIB,  ob- 
served : 

The  costs  associated  with  tax  payment 
procedures  and  the  revenues  lost  by  busi- 
nesses from  the  efi'ects  of  infiation  on  costs 
and  revenues  impair  businesses'  ability  to 
invest  in  productive  capacity.  This,  in  turn, 
reduces  potential  out-put  In  future  periods 
and  impairs  productivity  gains.  Tljese  devel- 
opments are  central  to  our  ability  to  deal 
with  inflation  In  future  years. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  consumers  pay  all 
taxes  (either  through  higher  prices  or 
through  lower  profits  to  owners  of  business- 
es), the  desirability  of  a  heavy  tax  on  busi- 
ness profits  should  be  carefully  re-thought. 
In  the  short  run,  it  may  be  easier  to  raise 
taxes  for  business  than  for .  consumers,  but 
in  the  longer  run  effects  on  capacity  may 
cost  the  consumer  a  great  deal  in  lost  po- 
tential out-put. 

Profits  are  the  return  to  capital  Invested 
In  productive  capacity.  Firms  must  provide 
a  competitive  return  or  they  will  not  be  able 
to  attract  new  capital : 

(1)  Larger  firms  will  not  be  able  to  raise 
equity  capital  by  issuing  stocks. 

(2)  Firms  cannot  as  easily  attract  funds 
In  the  debt  markets,  and  must  pay  higher 
interest  costs. 

(3)  New  firms  will  not  enter  the  business 
sector.  Entrepreneurial  talent  will  not  find 
small  business  an  attractive  way  to  utilize 
resources. 

Thus,  It  would  seem  that  tax  reform  will 
be  an  essential  ingredient  not  only  to  re- 
covery in  this  recession,  but  also  to  longer 
run  growth  and  development.  To  delay  re- 
form Is  to  delay  the  positive  benefits  to  be 
achieved  from  the  capital  accumtUatlon  and 
the  spending  that  will  result.  This  we  can- 
not afford  to  do. 

On  Wednesday,  July  9.  Mr.  Milton  D. 
Stewart,  the  president  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Association,  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaas  in  support  of  tax  reforms  for 
small  business.  Capital  formation  was  a 
central  theme  in  his  remark.'-  also.  The 


NSB  has  members  in  over  500  standard 
industrial  classifications. 

Mr.  Stewart  obsei"ved: 

No  measure  pending  before  the  Congress 
will  affect  the  future  of  small  business  and 
economic  diversity  in  America  more  than 
the  one  on  which  tuis  Committee  is  now 
working. 

For  15  years  those  of  us  concerned  with 
small  business  have  been  warning  that  we 
would  live  with  n  shortage  of  capital  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives. 

Small  business  .  .  .  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience with  capital  shortages,  but  some  of 
the  forecasts  of  the  size  of  our  private  equity 
needs  in  the  next  period  are  a  little  stun- 
ning. 

For  example,  the  new  Brookings  Study 
(Capital  Needs  in  the  Seventies — Bosworth, 
Dusenberry  and  Carron)  says  that  external 
financing  needs  of  all  busine.<!s  will  almost 
double  in  1974-1980  (annual  average  of  64.6 
billion)  a.s  against  1971-73  (33.9  billions). 
Ihe  study  forecasts  that  these  needs  will 
probably  be  met  substantially  by  debt  as 
against  equity.  Unfortunately  the  data  are 
not  reported  with  any  distinction  as  to  size 
ol  business. 

But  with  the  whole  capital  market  under 
mounting  pressure  of  this  kind,  small  busi- 
ness cannot  help  but  suffer  even  more  grie\  - 
ously. 

Mr.  Stewart  proceeded  to  argue  con- 
vincingly for  specific  changes  in  our  tax 
laws. 

The  following  week,  Mr.  Ray  M. 
Stroupe,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Associated  Businessm.en,  Inc., 
appeared  before  the  same  committee  and 
gave  equally  persuasive  testimony: 

American  businesses  are  being  thwarted  in 
their  efforts  to  accumulate  sufficient  capital 
to  expand,  modernize,  and  diversify  their 
operations. 

The  alternative  Is  to  create  a  tax  environ- 
ment condticlve  to  economic  growth.  Capiial 
formation  is  still  necessary  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity, which  Is  e.ssential  to  economic 
stability. 

The  fall-off  in  corporate  earnings  and  lim- 
ited capital  cost  allowances  on  deprecia- 
tion in  recent  years  are  the  major  reasons 
why  business  capital  Investment  has  been 
inadequate  to  maintain  the  long-term 
growth  of  productivity  so  necessary  to  the 
expansion  of  employment. 

Many  of  our  problems,  such  as  creating 
a  desirable  climate  for  capital  formation  . . . 
can  be  corrected  Individually  and  possibly 
in  the  sum  total  entirely  through  tax  re- 
form. By  correcting  individual  problems  we 
may  bring  about  the  stability  In  government 
that  we  seek. 

Tax  barriers  against  investment  In  pro- 
duction facilities  must  be  removed.  Indi- 
vidual savings  and  investment  must  be  en- 
couraged, and  corporate  earnings  after  taxes 
must  be  Increased  enough  to  make  Invest- 
ment pay.  In  this  way  a  tax  envirotunent 
more  conducive  to  economic  growth,  mod- 
ernization of  production  capacity,  and  eftec- 
tive  competition  at  home  and  In  world  mar- 
kets can  be  created.  There  must  be  incen- 
tive to  expand  productive  edacity  and  to 
create  Individual  and  corporate  savings  upon 
which  this  advance  depends.  Only  in  this  way 
can  productivity  be  Increased  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  elimination  of  Inflation. 

Cost  recovery  allowances  and  capital  in- 
vestment incentives  are  far  more  favorable 
In  other  Industrial  nations  than  ours. 

The  Tax  Bill  of  1975  liberalized  the  surtax 
exemption  for  a  period  of  one  year.  These 
provisions  should  be  made  permanent  so 
that  the  average  small  business  corporation 
knows  what  It  can  depend  upon  In  any  ex- 
pan.«ionflrv  move  it  may  have  lor  the  future. 
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Tbe  Investment  credit  sb  auld  apply  to  all 
new  equipment  and  Should  >e  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  tax  syste  n. 

Our  tax  system  should  st<p  penalizing  sav- 
ings and  Investment  which  are  so  necessary 
to  our  economic  growth. 

The  estate  tax  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
tax  on  capital.  These  taxes  mitigate  against 
capital  formation  and  In  s)  doing  probably 
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capacity  of  the 

the  Incentive  of 

the  fullest  pos- 


reduc©  the  wealth-creating 
economy,  (1)  by  reducing 
many  businessmen  to  make 
slble  use  of  their  capital  and  business  abll 
Itles,  (2)  by  facing  them  t^  dispose  of  their 
businesses  to  larger  corporfitions,  thxia  fos- 
tering monopolistic  conditions,  and  (3)  by 
channeling  assets  In  taxes  to  the  govern- 
ment what  otherwise  woull  have  been  In- 
vested In  productive  plant  and  equipment. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  imperative  that 
our  estate  and  gift  taxes  b<  brought  In  line 
with  the  situation  that  no\r  prevails  In  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  testii  aony  is  of  cru- 
cial Importance.  Support  for  tax  re- 
forms to  encourage  greater  capital  ac- 
cumulation is  whole-heartedly  welcomed 
by  those  of  us  struggling  tor  their  enact- 
ment I  thank  them  for  their  general 
support  of  these  measures  and  for  the 
specific  support  of  provisions  in  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act.  They  do  no  ■  agree  with  the 
dotting  of  every  "i"  and  the  crossing  of 
every  "f  in  the  Jobs  Critatlon  Act,  and 
I  cannot  fully  support  each  and  every 
mesisure  proposed  by  thei  i.  But,  on  most 
every  measure  we  are  in  1  ull  accord,  and 
on  those  in  which  a  diflerence  of  view 
remains,  we  are  working  to  first  resolve 
them  and  second  to  imorporate  them 
into  new  legislation. 

BROAO-BASEO     CAPTTAI.     FORM^  TION     TAX     RELIEF 
IS  NECES5AR'  ' 

What  all  of  this  adds  u  p  to  is  the  need 
to  generate  sufficient  <apital  in  this 
country  through  a  wide  variety  of 
measures.  There  is  no  single  tax  refonn 
which  will  make  all  the  d  fference.  There 
is  no  one  segment  of  the  sconomy  whose 
changed  status  will  assui  e  the  overcom- 
ing of  these  problems. 

Capital  formation  mui  t  be  addressed 
at  as  many  levels  as  x)ssible:  Busi- 
ness— large  and  small-fanners,  in- 
vestors, households,  workers. 

This  is  what  the  Jobs  Dreation  Act  is 
all  about.  It  is  an  attem  3t  to  deal  with 
this  problem  of  capital  formation 
through  reaching  as  mu<  h  as  our  econ- 
omy as  possible. 

THE  JOBS  CREATIO  >I  ACT 

Eighty  Members  of  tie  House  have 
joined  in  the  cosponsorsh  p  of  a  measure 
designed  to  accelerate  tlie  formation  of 
the  investment  capital  lequired  to  ex- 
pand both  opportimities  and  productiv- 
ity in  the  private  sector. 

Those  Members  are  Mr.  Archer,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Armstrong,  o;  Colorado;  Mr. 
AsHBRooK,  of  Ohio;  M-.  Bauman,  of 
Mar\land;  Mr.  Beard,  of  Tennessee;  Mr. 
Broomfield.  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Ohio;  Mr.  Burgener,  of  California; 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Kentuckj^;  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Clancy,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  of  :alifomia ;  Mr, 
Del  Clawson,  of  Califonia;  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, of  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  Cohen,  of 
Maine;  Mr.  Conlan,  of  Arizona;  Mr. 
Crake,  of  Illinois;  Mi.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr..  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Davis,  of 


South  Carolina;  Mr.  Derwinski.  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Devine,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, of  Alabama;  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee; Mr.  Edwards,  of  Alabama;  Mr. 
Emery,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Esch,  of  Mich- 
igan; Mr.  Eshleman,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Frenzel,  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Oilman, 
of  New  Yoric;  Mr.  Goldwater,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  GooDLiNG,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Grassley,  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Guyer,  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Hagedorn,  of  Minnesota;  Mr. 
Hansen,  of  Idaho;  Mr.  Hastings,  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  Heckler,  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Heinz,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hillis, 
of  Indiana;  Mrs.  Holt,  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Hyde,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Kasten,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Ketchum, 
of  California;  Mr.  Kindness,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Latta,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Lent,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Lott,  of  Mississippi;  Mr. 
LuJAN,  of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  McClory,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  McCollister,  of  Nebraska; 
Mr.  Madigan,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Martin,  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  Mathis,  of  Georgia; 
Mr.  Michel,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Milford,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Mississippi; 
Mr.  MooRE,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Myers, 
of  Indiana;  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  niinols; 
Mrs.  Pettis,  of  California;  Mr.  Pressler, 
of  South  Dakota;  Mr.  Quie,  of  Min- 
nesota; Mr.  QuiLLEN,  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT,  of  California;  Mr.  Runnels,  of 
New  Mexico;  Mr.  Sarasin,  of  Connecti- 
cut; Mr.  Shuster,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Sebelius,  of  Kansas;  Mr.  SncEs,  of  Flor- 
ida; Mr.  Spence,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr. 
Steelman,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Steiger,  of  Ari- 
zona; Mr.  Symms,  of  Idaho;  Mr.  Talcott, 
of  Cahfomia;  Mr.  Thone,  of  Nebraska; 
Mr.  Treen,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Waggonner,  of 
Louisiana;  Mr.  Walsh,  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  of  Virginia.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  McDonald,  of  Georgia. 

This  legislation  is  intended  by  its  sup- 
porters to  be  a  basis  for  discussion  of 
what  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
ought  to  do  to  encourage  capital  forma- 
tion through  tax  reform  this  session. 

We  are  not  100  percent  wedded  to  the 
specific  language  of  its  specific  provi- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  has 
been  amended  in  at  least  30  instances 
since  its  initial  introduction  on  March  13, 
and  we  are  aware  of  additional  changes 
which  are  in  order. 

TTie  process  which  we  are  going 
thorough  in  respect  to  this  specific  legis- 
lation is  closely  similar  to  that  through 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  must  go.  We  are  cognizant  of  this. 
The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  reduce 
taxes  for  businesses,  large  and  small,  so 
profits  could  be  turned  into  creating  jobs 
and  improving  production. 

Its  enactment  would  mean  savings 
would  flow  back  into  the  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  so  funds 
would  be  more  available  for  home  and 
business  construction  at  lower  interest 
rates,  and  for  plant  expansion  and  equip- 
ment purchases. 

Its  enactment  would  help  assure  the 
preservation  of  family  farms  and  family 
businesses. 

They  would,  consequently,  begin  a  ma- 
jor nationwide  shift  from  tax-consuming 
jobs  to  tax-genei-ating  jobs  and  would 
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reduce  imemployment  compensation  and 
similar  aid  through  a  reduced  need  for 
them. 

The  proposed  act  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing  provisions: 

It  amends  the  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  and  increases  the  corporate  surtax 
exemption,  including  provisions  for  re- 
duced  taxes  for  small  business,  which 
combined  with  other  measures  in  the  bill 
gives  an  effective  corporate  income  tax 
reduction  in  the  range  of  5  to  6  percent 

It  eliminates  the  present  system  of 
double  taxation  of  common  dividends. 

It  grants  a  $1,000  exclusion  of  capital 
gains  for  each  capital  transaction 
qualifying. 

It  increases  the  investment  tax  credit 
to  15  percent  and  makes  it  permanent 

It  allows  taxable  year  price-level  ad- 
justments in  property  and  allows  in- 
creases in  class  life  variances  for  pur- 
poses of  depreciation — the  latter  increas- 
ing the  asset  depreciation  range — ^ADR- 
from  20  to  40. 

It  provides  for  a  complete  writeoff  in 
1  year  of  required  but  essentially  non- 
productive  pollution  control  facilities  and 
equipment. 

It  Increases  the  estate  tax  exemption 
for  family  farming  operations  to 
$200,000. 

It  allows  an  exclusion  from  gross  in- 
come of  qualified  additional  savings  and 
investments  made  during  a  tax  year— an 
exclusion  up  to  $1,000  or  $2,000  fof  a 
married  couple  filing  a  joint  return. 

It  grants  an  extension  of  time  for  pay- 
ment of  estate  taxes — without  a  showing 
of  undue  hardship — where  the  estate 
consists  largely  of  small  business  inter- 
ests. 

It  provides  for  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  financing,  giving  our  work  force 
a  bigger  stake  In  the  productivity  and 
profits  of  corporations. 

Surely,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  or 
measui'es  similar  to  those  provisions  will 
not  alone  accomplish  all  that  must  be 
done  to  assure  an  adequate  investment  ol 
job-creating  capital  over  the  next  dec- 
ade, but  they  are  Important  first  steps, 
steps  which  ought  to  be  taken  this 
session. 


PART  n:    FOOD  STAMP  REFORM- 
A  MUST  FOR  THE  94TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  discussed  at  length  tlie  food  stamp  pro- 
gram— its  history,  its  phenomenal 
growth,  the  extensive  fraud  and  abuse, 
and  most  importantly  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  immediately  begin  a  comprehen- 
sive review. 

As  President  Ford  said  in  his  message 
to  Congress  last  week,  the  food  stamp 
program  must  be  changed  in  two  funda- 
mental ways — 

In  fairness  to  those  truly  In  need,  we  muBt 
focus  food  stamp  assistance  on  them; 

In  fairness  to  the  overburdened  taxpayer* 
who  must  pay  the  bills,  we  must  tighten  the 
eligibility  and  participation  requirements. 

The  president  cited  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975,  legislation 
which  I  and  over  seventy  of  my  col- 
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leagues  have  cosponsoved,  as  the  type  of 
comprehensive  reform  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  provide  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  opportunity  to 
carefully  review  and  consider  the  changes 
recommended  by  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide a  section-by-section  analysis  of  sec- 
tions 1  through  6 : 

Section-By-Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  8146 — 
^  THE  National  Food  Stamp  Pefobm  Act  of 

1976 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1  .sets  forth  the  "shon  title"  of  the 
bill— the  "National  Food  Stamp  Refonn  Act 
of  1975." 

DEFINITION    0»    INCOME 

Seviion  2(a)  would  require  that,  when  a 
household's  income  is  calculated  for  food 
stamp  eligibility  and  benefit  purposes,  the 
nionthly  gross  income  and  all  members  be 
counted.  All  types  of  income  would  have  to 
be  counted — mcluding  "in-kind"  payments 
and  the  vaUie  of  publicly  funded  benefits 
aimed  at  assisting  the  household  to  mcpt 
food  and  housing  need-s. 

The  only  exception  ("deduction")  allowed 
would  be  a  standard  dediiction  of  $25  per 
household  per  month  for  households  with  1 
or  more  members  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
Commentu 

This  proviiiion  (along  wiUi  otherb  seiiiuy 
the  "poverty  level"  as  the  dollar  limit  on  In- 
come eligibility)  would  substaniially  reduce 
the  niunber  of  households  eligible  for  food 
stamps  by  ending  eligibility  for  higher  in- 
come households.  It  would  mandate  that  all 
household  hicome  be  considered  in  determiii- 
iiig  whether  it  was  in  need  of  food  stamp  aid 
and  the  extent  of  its  benefit.  Thus,  food 
btamp  eligibility  and  benefits  would  be  based 
on  total  household  income — a  more  realistic 
measure  than  the  current  policy  of  consider- 
ing only  a  portion  of  income. 

A  special  $25  per  month  deduction  woiild 
be  allowed  for  households  with  elderly  mem- 
bers—in recognition  of  the  special  difficulties 
elderly  recipients  face  in  securing  an  ade- 
quate diet. 

Under  current  food  stamp  rules,  a  defective 
eligibility  formula  permits  higher  income 
households  to  qualify  for  food  stamps.  Some 
types  of  income  are  simply  not  counted  (for 
example,  income  of  children  under  18  and 
most  "in-kind"  payments).  Ftuthermore, 
gross  income  is  not  the  determinant  of  eli- 
gibility and  benefits.  Instead,  households  are 
allowed  to  "deduct"  numerous  types  of  ex- 
penses (for  example,  taxes,  child  care  costs, 
and  some  shelter  costs)  when  their  food 
stamp  "net"  Income  is  calculated  to  deter- 
mine eligibUity  and  benefits. 

The  end  result  of  the  current  rules  is  that 
non-poor  households  with  substantial  gross 
incomes  can  become  eligible  if  they  have  the 
proper  set  of  "disregards"  and  "deductions." 
For  example,  although  the  nominal  Income 
at  which  a  4-person  household  becomes  in- 
eligible for  food  stamps  is  $6480  per  year 
("net"  Income),  a  4-person  household  with 
a  gross  Income  of  $8880  woxUd  be  eligible  U" 
'*  ^Ijjtaied  only  average  deductions  (about 
»2400  per  year) .  And,  households  with  gross 
incomes  over  $10,000  per  year  can  be  eligible 
as  long  as  they  have  the  proper  "deductible" 
expenses. 

Tlie  practice  of  allowing  essentially  un- 
imlted  deduction  of  expenses  also  tends  to 
wnefit  higher  Income  households  the  most— 
Since  these  households  are  most  likely  to  have 
tne  income  to  spend  on  deductible  Items. 

I'KOPFRTr    TRANSFERS    AND    THi:    tLIGmiLlIY    Ol' 
MIKORS 

»i.l^f.*^  ^<^>  ""^^^^  prohibit  food  stamp 
eilgibUlty  for:  (1)  Individuals  who  knowUig- 
T;,.,!!i*^  "■  '**^  °'  personal  property  for  the 
iHirpose  of  attempting  to  qualify  for  food 
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stamp  benefits;  and  (2)  minors  (as  defined 
by  Stat«  laws)  for  whom  other  members  of 
the  household  have  no  legal  duty  of  support 
(unless  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  legal  duty 
of  support  or  the  person  with  that  duty  Is 
unable  to  perform  it) . 

CoTtimcnts 
This  provision  would  close  two  loopholes 
in  the  current  food  stamp  eligibility  rules. 
It  would  deny  food  stamp  benefits  to  persons 
who  transfer  re.sources  In  order  to  meet  the 
program's  limits  on  liquid  and  non-liquid 
assets.  It  would  also  put  an  end  to  the  current 
policy  under  which  minors  who  have  left 
their  families  can  qualify  for  food  stamps — 
often  free  of  charge. 

LOCAL   OPTION 

Seclioji  J  would  allow  any  locaUiy  within  a 
State  the  option  of  running  a  Food  (Com- 
modity )  Distribution  Program  Instead  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program. 

Comrnents 
Thi.s  provision  would  reverse  a  recent 
change  in  the  law  which  mandated  that  all 
area'<  of  the  country  switch  to  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program — even  if  a  given  locality 
felt  that  the  distribution  of  Federally  do- 
nated commodities  was  cheaper  and  more 
effective  in  providing  specific  foods  to  the 
target  population  most  In  need. 

MAXIMUM    ALLOWABLE    INCOME 

Seetion  4 (a}  would  set  the  maximum  level 
of  Income  for  food  stamp  ellglbUity  at  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  "the  current  poverty 
index  level  of  Income,  as  established  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  .  .  ." 

COMMENTS 

This  provision  would  establish  the  oftlcial 
"poverty  levels"  as  the  criteria  for  Income 
eligibility  for  food  stamps.  In  effect.  It  would 
substantially  reduce  (by  more  than  20 C.  )  the 
maximum  allowable  monthly  Income  for  food 
stamp  recipients,  and,  thereby,  target  food 
stamp  aid  on  the  triUy  needy — those  with 
Incomes  below  the  "poverty  levels." 

Under  current  rules,  there  is  no  maximum 
ceiling  on  gross  Income  eligibility  for  food 
stamps.  For  example,  a  4-person  household 
with  "net"  monthly  Income  of  $540  or  less 
Is  eligible  for  food  stamps.  And,  because  cer- 
tain types  of  income  are  not  counted  and 
many  expenses  are  deducted,  a  4-person 
household  can  actually  have  a  gross  Income 
much  higher  than  $540  per  month  and  still 
qualify  for  food  stamp  aid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  tht?  bill,  a  4-person 
household  could  have  an  Income  of  no  more 
than  about  $420  per  month — and  all  income 
would  be  counted  (except  for  a  special  $25 
per  month  deduction  for  households  with 
elderly  members). 

Moreover,  this  bill  would  eliminate  the 
citrrent  "automatic"  food  stamp  eligibUity 
for  welfare  recipients  with  incomes  above 
normal  food  stamp  eligibility  limits. 

MAXIMUM    ALLOWABLE    RESOURCES 

Section  4(o)  would  also  set  the  maximum 
level  of  liquid  and  non-liquid  resources  (as- 
sets) for  food  stamp  eligibility  at  $16(M)  for 
1-person  households  and  $2250  for  all  larger 
households. 

With  the  following  exceptions  ("exclu- 
sions"), the  market  value  of  all  resources 
wottld  be  counted — 

(1)  the  first  $25,000  (or  $35,000  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii)  of  the  market  value  of  a  house- 
hold's principal  residence; 

(2)  the  first  $1200  of  the  market  value  of 
one  moto^  vehicle; 

(3)  the  first  $1500  of  the  market  value  of 
household  goods  and  personal  effects; 

(4)  the  total  market  value  of  property  used 
lu  a  trade  or  business;  and 

(5)  the  total  market  value  of  non-business 
property  that  Is  essential  to  the  self-support 
of  a  household. 

Fiu-thei-more,    eligibility    ruie.s    governing 


household  resources  would  have  to  be  (to  the 
maximtun  extent  practicable)  consistent 
with  similar  rules  in  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  Program  of  cash  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  poor. 
Comments 

This  provision  would  tighten  the  resource 
eligibility  riUes  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
by.  In  effect,  establishing  the  resources  cri- 
teria used  In  the  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come Program  as  the  resource  eligibility  lim- 
its for  food  stamp  aid. 

It  would  force  the  counting  of  many  types 
of  resoiuces  that  are  now  "excluded"  when 
determining  eligibility  for  food  stamps  and 
would  require  that  "market  value"  be  used 
«vs  the  measure  for  computation  (rather  than 
the  household's  equity  in  the  asset  in  ques- 
tion) . 

Under  current  rules,  realistic  limitations 
on  resotirces  are  non-existent.  The  entire 
value  of  a  household's  home,  car  and  per- 
sonal belongings  are  now  excluded  from  con- 
sideration under  the  Food  Stamp  Program — 
even  though  the  household  might  have  a 
$75,fK)0  home,  a  late-model  car,  and  valuable 
persf>nal  belongings. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  only 
$25,000  could  be  excluded  ba.sed  on  the  value 
of  the  hotischold's  residence;  only  $1200  oould 
be  excluded  based  on  the  value  of  the  house- 
hold's car;  and  only  $1500  of  the  household's 
personal  belongings  could  be  excluded. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  WORK  REGISTRATION.  JOB 
.SEARCH,  AND  WORK  ACCEPTANCE  AND  PROHI- 
BITION ON  BENEFITS  VOR  THE  VOLUNTARILY 
UNEJ4PLOYED 

Section  4(b)  would  prohibit  food  stamp 
eligibUity  for  households  which  include  an 
able-bodied  adtilt  person  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  65  who: 

(1)  is  voluntarily  unemployed  without 
good  cavLse  ( unles.s  the  household  was  eligible 
for  food  stamps  Immediately  prior  to  such 
unemployment); 

(2)  falls  to  register  for  employment; 

(3)  falls  to  Inquire  regularlj"  about  em- 
ployment; 

(4)  refuses  to  accept  emploj-meut,  public 
work,  or  community  work-training  at  not 
less  than  the  applicable  minimum  wage  or 
$1.30  an  hour  if  tliere  Is  no  applicable  mini- 
mum wage;  or 

(5)  Is  enrolled  In  an  institution  of  post- 
secondary  education  when  such  enrollment 
is  considered  a  substitute  for  full-time  em- 
ployment. 

These  work  registration.  Job  search,  and 
work  acceptance  requirements  would  not  ap- 
ply to  mothers  or  other  members  of  a  house- 
hold who  have  the  responsibility  of  care  for 
dependent  children  under  6  or  incapacitated 
adults,  or  persons  who  are  already  employed 
and  working  at  least  30  hours  per  week.  " 

Refusal  to  accept  work  at  a  plant  or  site 
because  of  a  strike  would  be  considered  a 
refusal  to  accept  employment — except  in  the 
case  of  a  household  that  was  eligible  for  food 
stamps  immediately  prior  to  the  refusal  to 
work  at  a  struck  site. 

No  person  could  be  exempted  from  these 
provisions  for  the  sole  reason  that,  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  such  person  was 
required  to  Join,  reelgn  from,  or  refrain  from 
joining  any  labor  organization. 
Comments 

This  provision  would  significantly  tighten 
current  work  registration  and  acceptance 
rules  and  add  a  "Job  search"  reqtUrement. 
Only  persons  who  are  already  employed, 
persons  under  18  or  over  65.  disabled  per- 
sons, and  those  caring  for  children  under 
6  and  Incapacitated  adults  would  be 
exempted  from  the  requirement  to  register 
for  work,  search  for  a  Job.  and  accept  em- 
ployment  at  a  minimum  wage.  In  effect, 
"work  requirements"  would  be  substantially 
conformed  to  those  in  the  AFDC  Program. 

Moreover,  this  provision  would  deny  food 
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unem- 

s^rlkers  and  those 

^oiild  extend  the 

for,  and  ac- 

itamp  recipients 

In  treat- 


search 


fitamp   benefits   to   the   vofuntarUy 

ployed '  (such  as  students, 

who  quit  their  jobs)   and 

mandate  to  register  for, 

cept  employment  to  food 

who  are  drug  addicts  or  til^hollcs 

meut  programs. 

Under    current    rules, 
search"  requirement;  students 
and  alcoholics  are  exempt 
tratlon  reqvilrements:   worX 
qulrements  for  strikers  ar(  i 
ingless:  and  a  person  can 
to  quit  his  job  and  still 
stamps. 

MONTHLY    INCOME 

Section  4{c)  would  requlie 
tlcipatlng  food  stamp  houfebold 
Income  at  least  once  each 
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that  each  par- 
report  Its 
month. 


CoTmnents 

This  provision  wovild  maiidate  a  monthly 
Income  rep>orting  system  for  all  food  stamp 
households,  similar  to  that 
for  the  AFDC  Program.  Monthly  Income  re 
porting  would  facilitate  ths  adjustment  of 
food  stamp  benefits  or  th4  termination  of 
eligibility  even  when  a  household  has  been 
certified  eligible  for  several  piouths. 

Under  current  rules,  food  stamp  house- 
holds are  often  certified  eligible  for  several 
months  at  a  time  and  onljfreqvilred  to  re- 
port changes  in  their  Income.  This  policy 
often  means  that  changes  m  household  In- 
come which  might  reduce  of  end  food  stamp 
benefits  never  get  repor 
fare  agency  has  no  syste: 
checking  on  household  Incoi 
the  certification  period. 

THB  FORMAT  TOR   FOOD   STA 
IDENTIFICATION 


Since  the  wel- 
tic  method  of 
e  status  during 


IPS   AND   PHOTO- 
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Section  5  (a)  and  (b)  w< 
each  food  stamp  Include  p| 
clplent  to  sign — both  whei 
food  stamps,  and  when  he 
a   grocery  store   or  other 

The  recipient  w^ould  be 
and  countersign  each  food 
a  matching  photo-identli 
order  to  negotiate  his  f< 

Welfare  agencies  would 
Issue  photo-ldentlfication  a 
ber  of  each  participating 

Special     procedures     woi 
means    for    enabling    disal 
negotiate   their  food  stam] 
that   would   ensure   their 
Intended  beneficiary. 

Comments\ 

These  provisions  would  niandate  a  photo- 
Identification  card  system  and  a  "traveler's 
checks"  format  for  the  Foodjstamp  Program. 

Lax  recipient  identification  is  at  the  heart 
of  many  of  the  criminal  activities  connected 
with  the  Food  Stamp  Program;  the  easy 
negotiability  of  food  stamps  if aclUtates  fraud, 
theft,  counterfeiting,  and  Mack  marketing. 
By  mandating  stricter  ld<  ntification  pro- 
cedures and  the  counter- ilgning  of  food 
stamps  when  used,  the  pre' mention  of  crlm 


d  require  that 
for  the  re- 
he  receives  the 
edeems  them  in 
pproved   outlet, 
equlred  to  sign 
tamp,  and  show 
atlon    card    In 
stamps. 
be    required    to 
ds  to  one  mem- 
ousehold. 
d    provide    for 
led    persons    to 
IS   in   a   manner 
se   only   by   the 
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with    the    Pood 


Stamp  Program  would  be  gieatly  facilitated. 


PROCEDURES  GOVKRNING  THl  ! 
FOOD  STAMPS 

Section  5(b)  would  also 
cedures    governing    the 
stamps  to  issuing  agents  Include 

(1)  a   method   of    Insuring 
agencies  are  notified  when 
shipped  to  and  received  by 

(2)  central  computation  t 
any  issuing  agent's  monthly 
and  notification  of  Issuing 
fare  agencies  when  there 
justment  In  food  stamp  coupon 
tables; 

(3)  a  method  of  informing 
cies  each  time  an  issuing 
food  stamp  order  is  adjusted 

(4)  a  method  of  assuring 


SHIPMENT  OF 


r  squire  that  pro- 
shjpment    of    food 

that   welfare 
food  stamps  are 
Issxilng  agents; 
adjustments  to 
rood  stamp  order 
agents  and  wel- 
been  an  ad- 
allotment 


t  as 


welfare  agen- 
Etgent's  monthly 
and 
hat  deliveries  of 


food  stamps  to  Issuing  agents  are  made  only 
to  authorized  persons. 

Comments 

This  provision  would  tighten  the  proce- 
dures governing  the  shipment  of  food  stamps 
to  Issuing  agents  and  insure  that  welfare 
agencies  are  notified  when  food  stamps  are 
ordered  auad  shipped — and  in  what  quan- 
tities. 

Many  areas  of  the  country  use  issuing 
agents  (for  example,  banks,  credit  unions, 
and  post  offices)  to  issue  food  stamps  to 
households  that  have  been  fotmd  eligible  by 
the  welfare  ageacy.  And,  the  welfare  agency 
involved  is  fiscally  liable  for  any  losses  in 
the  issuance  process. 

However,  under  current  rules,  welfare  agen- 
cies are  not  Informed  of  the  amoimts  of 
food  stamps  ordered  by,  shipped  to,  and  re- 
ceived by  Issuing  agents  in  a  timely  fashion, 
and  the  delivery  of  food  stamps  is  often  made 
In  a  less-than-careful  manner.  The  end  re- 
sult is  that  local  welfare  agencies — though 
responsible  for  any  losses — have  only  limited 
means  for  spotting  any  abuses  in  the  issu- 
ance process. 

UPDATING  FOOD  STAMP  ALLOTMENTS 

Section  6(a)  would  mandate  that  food 
stamp  monthly  allotments  be  updated  by  the 
change  in  the  overall  retail  cost-of -living  In- 
dex— every  6  months. 

Comments 

This  provision  would  mandate  that  the 
index  of  overall  Infiation  ("the  overall  re- 
tall  cost-of-living  Index")  be  used  to  up- 
date food  stamp  allotments — rather  than 
changes  In  food  prices. 

Since  the  Food  Stamp  Program  Is,  In  real- 
ity, a  genertJ  Income  supplement  program 
(though  delivered  in  a  form  that  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  cash),  changes  In  food  stamp  al- 
lotments ought  to  be  tied  to  changes  In 
general  purchasing  power — rather  than  food 
purchasing  power. 

Under  current  rules,  food  stamp  allotments 
are  updated  every  6  months  according  to 
changes  in  food  prices. 

INCREASE  in  MONTHLY  FOOD  STAMP  ALLOTMENTS 

Section  6(a)  would  also  require  that  food 
Stamp  monthly  allotments  be  based  on  the 
USDA's  "low-cost  food  plan"  as  updated  by 
the  overall  retail   cost-of-living   Index. 
CoTnments 

This  provision  would  substantially  increase 
monthly  food  stamp  allotments — by  about 
29  percent. 

Under  current  rules,  monthly  food  stamp 
allotments  are  based  on  the  USDA's  "econ- 
omy food  plan."  There  appears  to  be  little 
disagreement,  however,  that  the  "economy 
food  plan"  provides  only  a  very  minimal 
subsistence  diet  and  that  it  takes  consider- 
able skill  to  provide,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
a  wholesome  and  fiavorful  diet  for  the  dollar 
amounts  indicated  by  the  "economy  food 
plan." 

With  the  savings  generated  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  which  target  eligibility  on 
the  truly  poor  and  eliminate  higher-Income 
and  voluntary  poor  households  from  the 
program,  it  should  be  possible  to  adopt  the 
more  liberal  "low-cost  food  plan"  as  the 
basis  for  food  stamp  allotments — thereby 
providing  more  recUistic  benefits  and  still 
generating  substantial  savings. 

FOOD    STAMP    PUHCHASE    PRICES 

Section  6{b)  would  mandate  that  the  pur- 
chase price  of  food  stamps  be — 

(1)  the  percent  of  income  expended  for 
food  by  an  average  household  (of  the  same 
size  and  income)  in  the  region  of  the  covmtry 
where  the  household  receiving  benefits — as 
established  in  the  most  recent  Consumer 
Expenditure  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  or 

(2)  30 ',c  of  household  income,  whichever 
is  less. 


Section  6{b)  would  also  require  that  food 
stamp  purchase  prices  be  adjusted  accordin. 
to  any  changes  in  the  overall  retail  oost-ol- 
living  Index — at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  food  stamp  allotments  art 
updated. 

Comments 

This  provision  would  tie  the  purchase  price 
of  food  stamps  to  what  similar  households 
commit  to  food  costs,  or  30% — whichever  is 
less.  For  most  food  stamp  households,  thh 
would  mean  an  increase  in  their  purehase 
price  because  similar  households  commit 
larger  portions  of  their  income  to  food  tlian 
is  required  now  under  current  food  stamp 
rules. 

Under  current  rules,  food  stamp  recipients 
are  permitted  to  commit  far  less  of  their  in- 
come to  food  than  the  average  American 
family  of  their  size  and  Income.  For  example, 
a  4-i>erson  household  vrtth  a  poverty  level 
Income  of  $5050  per  year  is  required  to  pay  a 
food  stamp  purchase  price  equal  to  about 
20%  of  Its  Income;  whereas,  the  197»-73 
Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  Indicates  that 
the  average  family  in  this  Income  category 
spent  almost  33  %  of  its  Income  on  food. 

This  provision  would  mandate  that,  when 
monthly  food  stamp  allotments  are  updated 
according  to  changes  In  the  overall  index  o{ 
Inflation,  purchase  prices  would  also  be  ad- 
justed by  the  same  percentage. 

Under  ciurent  food  stamp  rules,  most  pur. 
chase  prices  have  never  been  raised— al- 
though food  stamp  allotments  have  climbed 
year  after  year.  This  has  caused  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  escalation  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  Moreover,  it  has  meant  that  larger 
and  larger  portions  of  food  stamp  benefita 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  general  pur- 
chasing  power  of  food  stamp  recJpientfr- 
rather  than  Increasing  food  purchasing 
power. 

PROCEOtTRES    RELATING    TO    CASH    RECEIVED   IN 
ISSUING    FOOD    STAMPS 

Section  6(c)  would  require  that,  when 
funds  derived  from  the  purchase  prices 
charged  recipients  are  deposited  in  desig- 
nated banks.  Immediate  notice  of  such  de- 
posits shall  be  sent  to  both  the  issuing  agent 
and  the  welfare  agency  Involved. 

Contracts  between  welfare  agencies  and 
Ismilng  agenta  woiild  taaye  to  Include  provi- 
sion for  fiscal  sanctions  against  any  Issuing 
agent  who  fails  to  meet  depositing  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Federal 
government. 

Funds  received  by  Issuing  agents  from  the 
sale  of  food  stamps  would  have  to  be  im- 
mediately set  aside  as  Federal  funds  and  not 
used  In  any  manner  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Indlvidvial,  corporation,  association,  (»gani- 
zation,  or  entity  other  than  the  Federal 
government. 

COMMENTS 

This  provision  would  considerably  tighten 
the  system  under  which  Issuing  agents  de- 
posit funds  derived  from  purchase  prices 
charged  recipients  and  remove  the  possibility 
of  losses  to  the  Federal  government  through 
delays  In  making  these  deposits. 

Under  ctirrent  rules,  no  timely  notlflca- 
tlon  of  deposits  by  issuing  agents  Is  required 
and,  in  fact.  Issuing  agents  often  fall  to  make 
timely  deposits  of  funds  derived  from  pur- 
chase prices.  The  sheer  magnitude  of  the 
funds  Involved  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
means  that  delays  In  deposits  by  issuing 
agents  cause  the  Federal  government  to  lose 
substantial  sums  in  interest. 


RODINO  INTRODUCES  VICTIMS  OP 
CRIME  ACT 

Tlie  SPEAISER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rod  wo)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizen 
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niost  immediately  and  directly  hviured  by 
the  tragic  rise  In  our  crime  rate  has 
always  been  the  innocent  victim  of  vio- 
lent crime.  A  single  act  of  lawlessness 
can,  and  all  too  frequently  does,  Mr. 
Speaker,  deprive  a  family  of  its  bread- 
winner, cripple  a  person  for  life,  ruin 
a  promising  career,  or  give  rise  to  medical 
bills  far  beyond  the  victim".s  ability  to 

pay. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  can  feel  com- 
fortable with  the  wholly  unsatisfactoi-y 
fruits  of  our  anticrime  efforts  to  date. 
Nonetheless,  millions  of  dollars  and  years 
of  effort  have  been  constructively  chan- 
neled into  a  slow  improvement  of  oiu* 
criminal  justice  machinery;  we  have  be- 
gun to  address  the  needs  of  police,  courts 
and  corrections  as  an  interrelated  sys- 
tem; States  and  localities  have  become 
more  sophisticated  in  their  approaches 
to  planning  for  and  expending  Federal 
funds. 

And  yet.  the  one  component  we  have 
almost  miiversalli'  neglected  is  the  inno- 
cent victim — he  or  she  has  been  for  the 
most  part  left  to  suffer  and  to  shoulder  a 
disproportionate  part  of  the  economic 
injury  inflicted  by  violent  crime. 

The  economic  loss  caused  by  crime  is 
a  perfectly  predictable  consequence  of 
society's  failure  to  deal  adequately  willi 
tlie  control  of  illegal  violence.  It  seems 
patently  unfair,  therefore,  to  impose  the 
burden  of  that  economic  loss  in  crush- 
ing individual  doses  upon  those  imlucky 
enough  to  have  been  innocently  victim- 
ized. Society  can  and  should  shoulder  a 
greater  degree  of  this  burden  itself. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  provide  for  compen- 
sation of  pei'sons  injured  by  certain 
violent  crimes  and  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  payment  of  such  compen- 
sation. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ha.s 
carefully  weighed  this  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach over  the  course  of  extensive  hear- 
ings In  past  Congresses.  As  a  longtime 
sponsor  of  victims  of  crime  legislation,  I 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  record  of 
those  hearings  and,  drawing  on  that  rec- 
ord, I  am  offering  this  new  proposal  today 
as  a  redrafted  bill  that  I  hope  will  re- 
ceive swift  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encouraging  that  on 
the  local  level  a  number  of  States  have 
already  undertaken  constructive  com- 
pensation programs  in  this  area.  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  New  Jersey  is  among 
those  States,  and  that  Its  program  has 
been  functioning  as  a  model  for  several 
years. 

The  approach  of  this  new  legislation 
is  to  capitalize  upon  and  to  promote  those 
existing  State  projects,  and  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  similar  programs  in 
States  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  thne,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  attach  to  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1975,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  section-by-sectlon 
analysis." 

H.R.  9074 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
persons  injured  by  certain  criminal  acts, 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  payment 
of  such  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SUOBT  TITLE 

Section  1.  lliis  Act  may  be  (.ited  .ts  the 
"Victims  or  Crime  Act  of  i975". 

VIOI-FNT     CRIMES     COMPENSATION     tra>  MISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated the  Chairman,  all  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
ol  tlie  Senate.  At  least  one  member  of  the 
Comuudsiou  shall  be  a  licensed  physician 
iind  one  meiuber  shall  be  a  licensed  atlor- 
nty.  The  term  of  office  for  each  menjber  of 
the  CommLsslon  shall  be  four  years,  except 
that  the  President  ihall  designate  2  of  the 
members  first  appointed  who  .shall  serve  u 
term  of  two  years.  B^ch  member  of  the  Com- 
mission sliall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  exectitlve  sched- 
ule under  section  531b  ot  title  5  of  the  United 
Stales  Code. 

(b)  Tlie  Cormiiission  shall  have  the  power 
to  do  the  following: 

(1)  Establish  general  policies,  guidelines, 
rules  and  regulations  which  mtist  be  followed 
by  qualifying  States. 

(2)  Deny,  revise,  or  ratify  any  request  for 
regular  or  supplemental  grants  which  are  re- 
quested by  any  State  to  which  funds  will  be 
given. 

(3)  Utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  information  and  fa- 
cilities of  otlier  Federal,  State,  local  or  private 
agencies. 

(4)  Enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements  and  other 
tratiiiactious  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  functions  of  the  Commission,  witli 
any  public  agencies,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
.issociation.  corporation,  educational  institu- 
tion or  non-proflt  organization. 

(5)  Request  information,  data,  and  report.s 
from  any  Federal  agency  as  may  be  produced 
consistent  with  other  law. 

(6)  Collect  systematically  the  data  ob- 
tained from  studies,  research  and  »he  em- 
pirical experience  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies concerning  victims  of  violent  crime. 

(7)  Disseminate  pertinent  data  and  studies 
to  individual  agencies  concerned  with  victim.? 
of  crime  programs. 

(8)  Publish  data  concerning  victims  of 
crime  programs. 

(9)  Employ  such  staff  at  such  salaries  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Commission. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    CRIME    VICTIM 
COMPENSATION      PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  make  an  an- 
nual grant  to  each  quaUfylng  State.  Subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  section  5  of 
this  Act,  each  such  grant  shall  equal  50  per- 
cent of  the  current  annual  cost,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  of  the  program  in 
that  State  to  compensate  the  victims  of  vio- 
lent crimes,  if  that  program  qualifies  tmder 
section  4  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
not  review  the  disposition  of  any  individual 
claims  which  have  been  processed  by  any 
State  victims  of  crime  programs. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    STATE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  A  State  qualifies  for  a  grant  under 
this  Act  If  the  Commission  finds  that  there 
is  in  effect  in  such  State  on  a  statewide  basis 
a  system  of  public  compensation  for  the  vic- 
tims of  violent  crimes  which  meets  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

( 1 )  The  State  compensation  program  mu.st 
be  administered  impartially  with  regard  to 
the  processing  of  claims. 

(2)  The  program  shall  afford  compensation 
to  Individuals  for  personal  Injuries  which 
the  proximate  result  of  any  act  or  omission 


which  is  criminally  punishable  by  the  law 
of  the  Slate  or  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  program  shall  offer  compensation 
to  the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
individuals  whose  deaths  were  the  proximate 
resiilt  of  acts  or  omissions  which  are  crimi- 
nally punishable  by  the  law  of  the  State  or 
the  United  States. 

(4)  The  program  shall  afford  individu!.! 
claimants  the  right  to  a  hearing  with  ade- 
quate administrative  or  Judicial  review  f'  r 
any  aggrieved  claimant. 

IJWITATIONS   ON  FEDERAL   CBANTS 

Sic.  5.  In  computing  the  annual  cost  i.f 
a  qup.lilying  State  program  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
grant  luider  section  3.  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  cost — 

(1)  Auy  amounts  representing  State  com- 
pensation awards  for  pain  and  suffering  auil 
property  loss. 

(2)  The  amoutit  by  \\hich  auy  individual 
award  under  the  State  program  exceeds  S50.- 
000. 

(3)  Auy  amounts  representing  State  com- 
pensation awards  to  victims  who  have  re- 
ceived compensation  from  any  other  source, 
up  to  the  amount  of  that  compensation. 

(4)  Any  amounts  representing  lo.-il  ea'ii- 
Ings  of  more  than  ^150  per  week  per  indi- 
vidual. 

(5)  Any  amounts  representing  awards  to 
claimants  who  failed  to  file  claims  under 
the  State  program  withui  one  year  after  tho 
injury  or  death  was  sustained". 

(6)  Any  amounts  representing  awards  to 
claimants  who  failed  to  report  the  act  or 
omission  causing  the  Injury  or  death  to  lav.' 
enforcement  authorities  for  more  than  72 
hours  after  the  occurrence  of  that  act  or 
omission,  unless  good  cause  for  such  failure 
to  report  has  been  found  by  the  appropri:ii-..' 
State  agency. 

DEJ-INITIONS 

Stc.  C.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "claim"  means  a  written  re- 
quest for  compensation  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  victim  or  intervener,  or  any  surviviu:; 
dependent  of  either  of  them; 

(2)  the  term  "dependent "  means  a  surviv- 
ing spouse,  an  Individual  who  is  a  dependent 
as  defined  in  .section  152  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  152),  or  a  post- 
humous child; 

(3)  the  term  "personal  Injury"  means  ac- 
tual bodily  harm  and  includes  pregnancy, 
mental  distress,  and  nervous  shock:  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  anv 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Seciion  by  Section  Analysis,  ViriiMS  op 
CRIME  Act  or  1075 

Section  1.  Designates  this  Act  as  the 
"Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1975." 

Section  2.  Establishes  the  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Commission  with  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with  th*> 
advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  shall  be  a  licensed 
physician  and  one  shn.ll  be  a  licensed  attor- 
ney. 

Empowers  the  Commission  to  administer 
and  Implement  this  Act  tlirough  the  estab- 
lishment of  general  policies  and  guidelines 
Including  the  collecting  and  disseminating  of 
empirical  data  to  state  victims  of  crime  pro- 
grams. 

Section  3.  Allows  annual  matching  of 
grants  to  equal  50"r  of  the  operating  cost  to 
qualifyUig  States  as  specified  In  Sec.  4. 

Prohibits  the  review  of  Individual  state 
claims  processed  by  any  State  victims  of 
crime  program  by  the  Violent  Crime  Compen- 
sation Commission. 

Section  4.  Establishes  the  criteria  by  which 
a  State  with  a  statewide  violent  crimes  pro« 
gram  may  qualify  for  funds. 
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The  processing  of  claims  by 
must  be  Impartially  administered 

Compensation  stiall  be  given 
vidual  who  suffers  a  personal  Idjury 
results  from  an  act  which  is  a  cjime 
law  of  a  State  or  the  United 
death  should  occur  to  the  vict 
view  Is  available  for  an  aggrlev 

Adequate  administrative  and 
view  Is  available  for  an  agKrlevil 

Section  5.  Limitations  are  pla^d 
state  program  when  computing 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  the  federr 
eluded  from  computation  are: 

Amounts    representing    state 
pain  and  suffering  and  property 

Amounts  received  from  other 

Amounts  reporting  lost  earn 
than  $150.00  per  week  for  each  li|div 

Any  amount  received  for  an  liid 
failed  to  file  a  claim  under  the 
gram  within  a  year  of  the  Injury 

Any  amounts  received  bv  c 
failed  to  report  the  injury  within 
its  occurrence  to  law  enforcem4nt 

Section  6.  Defines  the  pertinent 
In  this  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House.  . 
man  from  Indiana  <  Mr.  Evans 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr 
there  is  an  old  saying  that  hiiitqry 
itself,  and  that  the  wise  man 
what  has  happened  in  the  pas 
prepare  himself  for  the  future 
Perhaps  Secretaiy  Butz  is  nc 
with  this  old  law,  although  h( 
tainly    there    when    hiftoi-y 
made.  In  1972,  he  oversaw  the  s 
of  19  miUion  tons  of  Ameiicai; 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  He  was  ar_ 
the  price  of  bread  doubled  and 
of  beef  skyrocketed.  Aiid  pres 
heard  the  outrage  of  the 
sumer. 

Maybe  he  neither  saw  nor 
least,  that  is  the  only  excuse 
for  what  appears  to  be  hi-storv 
itself. 

Even  Arthur  Burns.  Chair.    . 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  ha.s  exp  t 
concern   that   U.S.   grain 
Soviet  Union  this  year  may 
other  sharp  rise  in  food  pri_ 
already  has  been  a  significan 
In  grain  prices."  Bums  told 
Economic  Committee.  "They 
run  up  very  sharply." 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Depa  i 
Agriculture,  Secretarj-  Butz  has 
Ing  us  not  to  worr>';  the  effect 
on  the  price  of  retail  food 
prices  Is  "insignificant." 

Grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Uii. 
now  gone  above  the  10  milliofi 
corn  and  wheat.  Tliat  is  half 
chase  in  1972.  But  it  seems 
drought  is  very  severe,  and  makis 
the  Soviets  will  have  to  pmc 
more  in  tlie  coming  montlis 

Since  word  of  the  Soviet  grair 
come  out.  the  price  of  wheat  ha 
30  percent,  soybeans,  25  percent 
for  December  delivery  by  mor( 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  exhort  the  Se< 
open  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  ^ 
memoiy  of  1972.  The  consumer 
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NORTH  KOREAN  CRAZY  BARBARISM 
THREATENS  DETENTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leogett),  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  weeks  by  col- 
leagues of  botJi  Uie  right  and  left  in  the 
Congre.ss,  old  China  hands  and  others 
on  what  South  Korea  and  the  United 
States  should  do  to  promote  peace  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Amba.ssador  Edward  Reischauer  in  an 
article  cited  by  my  colleague  Don  Eraser 
advises  the  United  States  to  get  out  of 
Korea  quietly  over  the  next  several  yeais 
unless  tiie  South  Koreans  change  course 
toward  a  more  democratic  society  that 
can  win  the  loyalties  of  South  Koreans 
and  Americans.  Reischauer  suggests  a 
4-povver  agreement  of  the  large,  adjacent 
nations  to  keep  hands  off  as  Uie  Koreans 
resolve  their  differences  North  and 
South;  he  also  suggests  that  peace  and 
unification  might  result. 

Colleague  Senator  Prank  Cm  kch  al.so 
'V rites  that  since  South  Korea  has  en- 
gaged in  authoritarian  rule,  the  United 
States  .should  forthwith  pull  back  the 
2d  Division  from  a  position  north  of 
Seoul  and  disengage  from  tlie  entire 
Korean  Peninsula  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Colleague  Bob  Sikes  argues  iii  another 
.irticle  that  we  should  not  expect  pure 
American  style  government  in  South 
Korea;  that  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment is  eminently  more  democratic  than 
the  Communist  totalitarians  to  the 
North.  He  states  the  case  well.  I  believe, 
that  the  United  States  has  made  a  huge 
human  sacrifice  for  South  Korea;  that 
the  Soutli  Korean  nation  is  emerging  as 
a  modern  industrial  nation  just  as  is 
Taiwan  and  that  talk  of  abandonment 
can  only  be  destabilizing  and  encourage 
the  overzealous  Communists. 

Bob  Sikes  is  right  some  of  the  time 
nnd  in  tliis  Instance  he  is  dead  on. 

My  personal  belief  is  that  ovcne- 
.<ponsive  authoritarian  rule  can  cause 
the  Park  regime  to  lose  considerable 
American  support.  Likewise,  I  believe 
that  the  2d  Division  need  no  longer  be 
a  tripwire  of  American  intervention. 
There  is  a  line  between  abandonment 
and  the  tripwire  posture  that  tlie  United 
States  can  assume,  which  posture,  in 
fact,  has  been  recommended  by  the  staff 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
While  a  critique  of  the  governments 
of  Taiwan,  Philippines  and  South 
Korea  are  fair  game  for  discus.sion,  I 
believe  the  "resolved  clause"  of  aban- 
donment is  unduly  simplistic. 

We  have  recently  seen  what  a  I?\\ 
words  from  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  can  do.  We  voted  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week  not  to  bi-eak  the  deadlock 
with  the  Turks  and  deliver  military 
goods  that  were  paid  for;  and  on  Thurs- 
day we  found  the  United  States'  posture 
in  Turkey  emasculated  jeopardizing 
NATO,  Greece.  Israel  and  Turkey. 


Countries  for  generations  have  "cut 
off  their  noses"  for  inadequate  reasons 
and  the  Greek  lobby  was  totally  misled 
in  this  instance. 

North  Korea  has  been  guided  for 
many  years  by  the  dictator  Kim  II  Sung 
Sung  is  operating  under  a  severe  misl 
impression  of  United  States'  intentions 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  two  full-page  ads 
that  he  recently  placed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  other  major  U.S.  news- 
papers. He  is  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  following  dogma  ap- 
peals to  the  average  American: 

We  are  convinced  tiiat  our  visit  to  China 
will  contribute  greatly  to  developing  the 
tradltlon.al  relation.?  of  friend.ship  and  co- 
operation  between  our  two  Parties,  two 
countries  and  two  peoples  onto  a  higher 
plane  in  conformity  wiiii  the  trend  of  the 
development  of  the  present  era,  and  to  ac- 
celerating the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Asia  iind  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  . 

A-s  tlie  economic  crisis  is  worsenins  and 
the  political  crisis  and  .social  contradic- 
tions are  growing  acute  ir.  the  capitalist 
world,  the  Imperialists  are  more  stubbornly 
persisting  in  the  policy  of  war,  threat  and 
blackmaU  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  way  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  antl-lmperialist 
siruggle  of  the  peoples  of  the  socialist  couii- 
tries  and  the  third  world  and  the  Inter- 
national working  ct.a.ss  i.s  surging  hlgli  on  r 
worldwide  scale. 

At  the  present  stage  in  which  the  struggle 
between  the  revolutionary  aud  the  ccunter- 
revolutionary  forces  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly fierce  on  the  international  scene,  it  is 
of  very  great  importance  to  intensify  the 
nntl-imperialisi  i-ommon  struggle  of  our  two 
peoples. 

Once  old  and  new  colonialism  is  wiped  out 
of  Asia  and  Laiin  America,  neither  imperial- 
ist Western  Europe  nor  imperialist  North 
Amerlc.i  will  be  able  to  exist.  .  . 

The  further  the  imperialists  are  driven 
iiuo  a  predicament,  the  more  they  resort  to 
double-faced  tactics,  holding  an  olive 
branch  in  one  hand  and  wielding  a  bayonet 
in  the  other,  and  the  more  viciously  they 
manoeuvre  for  aggression  and  war  under 
the  signboard  of  -peace".  This  Is  a  rule.  .  . . 

We  shall  alwiiys  keep  a  sharp  vigilance 
ai^ainst  the  imperialist  threat  of  war  aud 
get  ourselves  firmly  prepared  to  meet  the 
forthcoming  great  revolutionary  event  vic- 
I :.rlously  w helher  there  will  "  be  war  or 
revolution. 

We  consider  tuat  in  order  to  defeat  im- 
perialism, maintain  and  consolidate  peace 
and  hasten  O'lr  revolutionary  victory,  we 
must  tlioroughly  fnustrate  ti»e  counterrev- 
olutionary double-faced  tactics  of  the  im- 
perialists by  countering  the  enemy's  spear 
with  our  spear  and  meeting  his  deceptive 
•peace"  tactics  with  revolutionary  principle. 

If  revolution  takes  place  in  .south  Korea, 
wc.  as  one  and  the  same  nation,  will  not  Just 
look  at  it  with  folded  arms  but  will  strongly 
support  the  south  Korean  people. . . 

If  the  United  States  really  desires  peace 
in  Korea  and  does  not  want  to  obstruct  the 
peaceful  reunification  of  Korea,  it  should 
stop  Instigating  the  traitorous  forces  rejected 
by  the  people  in  south  Korea  and  it  should 
not  interfere  in  what  the  people  are  doing 
^'o  that  they  may  realize  the  democratization 
of  society  aud  esiubli.  h  a  democratic  regime 
as  ihey  demand. 

Obviously  Sung  believes  that  com- 
munism, the  ultimate,  is  democratic  and 
he  resorts  to  tiie  old  "change  the  regime 
and  we  will  negotiate"  tactic  just  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  did  in  South  Vietnam. 

Sung  is  obviously  paranoid,  has  the 
plague  of  millions  of  deaths  on  his  con- 
science and  would  like  to  meet  hi"-  mnker 
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under  conditions  where  those  millions 
perhaps  were  not  caused  to  die  in  vain- 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Park  regime 
sometimes  reacts  in  an  authoritarian  way 
with  threats  like  these  above  quoted  pub- 
lished in  the  American  press.  I  beUeve 
that  Sung  is  paranoid  enough  to  think 
that  he  can  start  and  win  a  new  war  in 
South  Korea.  I  have  personally  witnessed 
his  soldiers  spitting  on  every  car  from 
South  Korea  enterhig  the  DMZ  area  near 
Panmunjom. 

Foreign  Minister  Kim  Dong  Jo  of 
South  Korea  published  recently  a  foreign 
policy  analysis  that  makes  some  sense. 
He  states  In  part  In  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  succeed  to  the  U.N.  com- 
mand in  South  Korea: 

We  believe  that  our  proposition  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations  Command  fiUly 
corresponds  to  the  wishes  of  the  members  ot 
the  United  Nations  as  expressed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  3333  and  fully  re- 
flects the  declared  p<^cy  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  peace  and  se- 
curity in  this  area.  We  also  believe  that,  un- 
der the  prevailing  circumstances  on  the  Ko- 
rean peninsula.  It  Is  the  most  realistic  and 
constructive  proposal  which  would  allow  an 
orderly  dlspoeitlon  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  without  prejudice  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  and  stability  in  Korea.  The 
Govorument  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Is 
therefore  prepared,  together  with  the  United 
States  Ooverimient,  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  the  other  parties  to  the  Aimistlce 
Agreement  at  any  time  in  any  place  mtttually 
agreed  upon,  as  well  as  the  Security  Council 
if  they  so  desire. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  prevention  of 
recurrence  of  war  and  the  contolidation  of 
peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  arc  essential 
for  ultimate  realization  of  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  the  country.  Guided  by  this  convic- 
tion, the  Korean  Government  lias  taken  varl- 
oui  Initiatives  aimed  at  reducing  tension  in 
this  area  and  creating  favorable  conditions 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  tiie  Korean  ques- 
tion. We  initiated  the  South-North  Dialogue 
in  1971  and  the  historical  South-North  Joint 
Communique  was  issued  in  1972.  We  also  pro- 
posed, among  others,  the  conclusion  of  a 
IVon-Aggrebsion  Agreement  between  the 
south  aud  the  north  aud  called  for  admis- 
sion of  l)oth  parts  of  Korea  into  the  United 
Nations  as  an  interim  measure  pending  uni- 
fication. 

To  our  regret,  however,  north  Korea  ha.s 
thus  far  failed  to  respond  constructively  to 
our  proposals  while  Intensifying  Its  provo- 
cation against  the  south,  thus  heightening 
tension  in  this  area.  North  Korea  not  only 
suspended  unilaterally  the  meeting  of  the 
South-North  Coordinating  Committee  In 
August  1972,  but  also  has  recently  stepped 
up  Its  military  build-up  along  the  demili- 
tarized zone  and  openly  instigated  an  over- 
tlirow  of  the  government  in  the  south  in 
defiance  of  the  South-North  JoUit  Commu- 
nique of  JiUy  4,  1972.  The  digging  of  tmder- 
ground  tunnels  by  north  Korea  across  the 
demilitarized  zone  vvhich  have  recently  been 
uncovered  is  one  of  the  most  serious  viola- 
tions ol  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  the 
South-North  Joint  Communique. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  north  Korea 
to  discard  its  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  Join  us  in  our  efforts 
to  resume  the  South-North  Dialogue  with- 
out any  further  delay  and  to  maintain  peace 
la  Korea  in  full  compliance  with  tho  Con- 
sensiw  Statement  and  Resolution  3333 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1973 
and  1974  respectively. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  all  the  peace-lov- 
ing nations  around  the  world  wUl  render 
their  fiui  support  to  the  aforesaid  position 
w  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the  Interests  of 


maintaining  peace  and  security  and  expedit- 
ing a  peaceful  unification  of  Korea. 

On  the  4th  of  July  President  Park 
made  the  following  comments  In  part: 

As  Is  well  known,  the  basic  spirit  of  the 
South-North  Joint  Communique  was  to  re- 
store mutual  trust  between  the  south  and 
north  through  dialogue,  and  broaden  ex- 
changes, establish  dturable  peace  in  this  land 
and  lUtimately  seek  an  avenue  for  self-re- 
liant unification  thereon. 

Regrettably,  however,  the  South-North 
Dialogue  remain.s  deadlocked  and  tensions 
on  the  Korean  peninstila  run  higher  than 
ever  today,  three  years  later  .  .  ." 

.  .  .  Particularly  before  and  after  1970, 
the  tensions  on  the  Korean  peninsula  be- 
came so  heightened  as  to  place  the  nation 
on  the  brink  of  another  war  as  the  cold- 
blooded north  Korean  Communists  went  so 
far  as  to  attempt  a  commando  raid  on  the 
residence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  January,  1968,  Infiltrate  a  large 
number  of  armed  agents  Into  the  tnjin  and 
Samchok  area  In  November  of  that  year,  and 
hijack  a  Korean  Air  Line  passenger  plane 
in  December  of  the  foUowlng  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  ntmierous  other  provocations  of 
lesser  degrees. 

Even  under  the  circumstances,  we  Issued 
the  August  15,  1970  declaration  In  an  eSort 
to  forestall  recurrence  of  the  horror  of  war 
and  maintain  peace  In  this  land  by  all  means. 

In  that  declaration,  I  made  It  clear  that 
should  the  north  Korean  Communists  ac- 
cept the  authority  and  competence  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  would  not  oppose  their 
presence,  along  with  us.  In  the  discussions  of 
the  Korean  question  at  the  United  Nations. 
1  urged  them  to  participate  In  bona-flde 
competition  in  development,  construction 
and  creation. 

And  in  August  1971,  the  following  year, 
we  propsed  a  South-North  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference. 

This  was  a  manifestation  of  our  brother- 
ly love  intended  to  alleviate  the  human  suf- 
ferings, and  realize  reunion,  of  families  dis- 
persed owing  to  the  Invasion  of  the  south 
by  the  north  Korean  Communists  on 
June  23,   1950.  .  .  . 

It  was  based  on  tills  background  tliat  I 
annoimced  the  Special  Foreign  Policy  State- 
ment for  Peace  and  Unification  on  June  23, 
1973  with  a  view  to  lending  another  Im- 
petus to  the  dlalogtie  as  well  as  to  creating 
a  climate  benign  to  the  international  trend 
toward   peace. 

This  was  tlie  announcement  of  a  seven- 
point  policy  for  peaceful  unification,  stat- 
ing that  we  would  strive  for  the  success  of 
the  South-North  IMalogue  with  sincerity  and 
perseverance,  that  we  would  not  oppose 
north  Korea's  participation,  together  with 
us.  In  the  United  Nations  and  other  Inter- 
national organizations,  and  that  we  would 
open  doors  on  tlie  principles  of  reciprocity 
aud  equality  to  even  those  countries  with 
different  ideologies  aud  systems. 

Nevertheless,  the  north  Korean  Com- 
munists have  been  holding  out  against  xis 
with  slander  and  Intrigue  while  repeating 
Impracticable  and  stereotyped  demands 
.such  as  the  so-called  "Confederation  Sys- 
tem" and  "Grand  National  Conference"  in- 
stead of  showing  a  sincere  respon.se  to  our 
just  and  realistic  policies  for  peace.  .  .  . 

In  this  acute  situation.  I  proposed  for  the 
conclu.sion  of  a  South-North  Non-Aggres- 
sion Agreement  of  January  18.  1974  in  the 
firm  belief  that  recurrence  of  war  on  the 
Korean  peninstila  should  be  prevented  by  all 
means. 

Again  on  the  National  Liberation  day  of 
August  15,  1974,  I  laid  down  the  realistic 
and  practicable  three  principles  for  peaceful 
imlflpatlon,  which  called  for  conclusion  of  a 
South-North  Non-Aggression  Agreement, 
opening  of  the  r-ocletles  of  south  and  north 


to  each  other,  and  realization  of  unification 
of  the  country  through  free  general  elec- 
tions based  on  restoration  of  trust  between 
south  and  north.  .  .  . 

Despite  our  sincere  proposals  for  peace  and 
endeavors  for  persuasion,  however,  the  north 
Korean  Communists  have  not  only  boy- 
cotted the  South-ltorth  Dialogue  for  no  Jus- 
tifiable reason,  but  also  postponed  indefinite- 
ly even  the  working  level  contacts  recently, 
going  all  out  to  overthrow  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  realize  unification  by  force  of 
arms  and  violence. 

Fellow  Compatriots  in  the  Soutli  and 
North: 

From  the  day  of  National  Liberation  in 
1945  until  now.  the  north  Korean  Commu- 
nists have  persistently  been  pursuing  their 
basic  strategy  of  so-called  "Armed  Revolu- 
tion in  South  Korea"  without  the  slightest 
alteration. 

It  Is  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  adhering 
to  a  policy  of  armed  revolution,  and  plethora 
of  solid  facts  substantiate  this: 

They  were  digging  large-scale  underground 
invasion  turmels  across  the  truce  line  at  the 
very  minute,  they,  together  with  us,  were 
having  the  South-North  Joint  Communique 
of  July  4, 1972: 

And  they  were  continuously  perpetrating 
anti-national  and  barbarous  provacative  acts 
by  infiltrating  armed  guerrillas  and  assassins 
with  a  view  to  subverting  the  Republic  of 
Korea  at  the  very  hours  they  were  engaged 
in  the  South-North  Dialogue  with  us. 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  is  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  "peace"  the  north  Korean 
Commimlsts  seek  is  by  no  means  the  peace 
we  seek,  but  is  a  mere  treacherous  trick  in- 
tended to  cover  up  their  attempts  at  ag- 
gressive war  and  violent  revolution. 

In  addition,  they  always  reiterate  the  word 
"independence",  but  they  have  been  shim- 
nlng  the  South-North  Dialogue  which  rep- 
resents the  first  step  to  alleviation  of  ten- 
sions on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  peaceful 
unification. 

They  have  not  only  evaded  the  South- 
North  Dialogue  designed  to  get  our  own 
brethren  to  the  conference  table  to  discuss 
the  futtve  problems  of  our  nation,  but  also 
indulged  in  slandering  and  defaming  the 
Republic  of  Korea  in  deceptive  propaganda 
in  other  cotmtries,  while  they  have  been 
loudly  pronoiuicing  "self-reliant  unifica- 
tion", etc. 

This  alone  attests  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
the  words  they  so  fondly  u.se  such  as  "peace" 
and  "independence"  are  nothing  more  than 
a  mockery  .  .  ." 

The  north  Korean  Commtmlsts  are  turning 
their  backs  on  the  national  endeavors  for 
restoration  of  trust  between  the  south  and 
the  north  and  are  simply  frantic  about  unifi- 
cation by  violence  or  force  of  arms,  and  they 
do  not  deserve  even  to  discuss  "nation" 
or  "peace"  or  "peacefiU  unification  of  the 
fatherland." 

1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  today 
to  strongly  exhort  the  north  Korean  Com- 
munists to  put  in  deed  the  following: 

If  they  really  have  any  alTection  toward 
the  nation  and  aspiration  for  peaceful  uniii- 
catiou  of  the  fatherland,  they  siioiUd  im- 
mediately terminate  their  preparation  for 
aggressive  war.  all  acts  of  indirect  aggression, 
and  self-destructive  acts  of  disgracing  tlieir 
own  nation  in  international  society. 

And  once  again  I  urge  them  to  normalise 
the  suspended  South-North  Dialogue  by  re- 
sponding to  our  request  for  resuming  the 
full  fiedged  meetings  of  South-North  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  the  South-North 
Red  Cross  Conference  respectively  at  an  ear- 
liest possible  date. 

Fellow  Countrymen: 

Tills  generation  shoulders  a  crucl.il  task 
to  establish  durable  peace  In  this  land 
while  resolutely  forestalling  armed  Invasion 
of  the  south  by  the  militant  north  Korean 
Comniiinlst.  ... 
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On  balance  you  have  to 
Park's    olive    branch    is 
civilized  and  promotive  of  peade 
barbed  crazy  threats  of  Sung 

As  we  critique  Park's  foreigi 
South  Korea,  criticize  perhap; 
zealous  decrees  of  Park  which 
lost  him  much  support  in 
States,  let  us  remember  that  vi-p 
ing  with  a  crazy  dictator  in 
who  has  had  a  tendency  to 
lethal  things  in  the  past. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  temper 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  New  York  fMr.  " 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speake 
ference  report  on  the  militar 
ment  appropriations  bill 
more  attention  and  comment 
likely  to  receive. 

I  regret  to  say  that  one  of 
inent  victories  of  the  House 
over  their  Senate  counterpa^ 
stinging  defeat  for  the  cause 
with  peace  and  sanity.  I  am  r 
the  final  item  in  the  report 
exhibited  on  pages  72-73  just 
.signatures  of  the  conferees, 
to    quote    the    stark    langua 
report : 

The  Senate  amendment  provided 
In  .section  917.  general  provisions 
preclude  any  testing  of  Maneuvering 
Vehicles  (MaRV)  unless  the 
fled  that  such  testing  was  condufcted 
potential  adversaries  or  the  Pres  dent 
fled  that  it  would  be  in  the  natiojial 
of  the  United  States  to  conduct 

The  House  bUl  contained  no  si 
slon. 

The  Hou.se  conferees  strongly 
restrictive  language,  since  It  cou  d 
unilateral  U.S.  terminaiiou  of 

lug. 

The  Senate  conferee.^ 
to  recede. . . . 
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Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  u.'^ 
and  hard  to  get  the  House 
limited  prohibition  against 
ing.  We  lost.  I  felt  strongly  th  i 
losing  a  perfect  opportunity 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  w 
terested    in    achieving    a 
counterforce  capacity,  and 
willing,  indeed  anxious,  to 
permanent,    total    ban    on 
MaRV.  Such  a  ban,  as  was 
out  then,  can  easily  be 
before  either  nation  has 
tern;  after  testing,  inspection 
incredibly  difBcult  problem 

The  Senate  vote  for  the 
prohibition  occurred   at   app; 
the  same  time  that  Secretai-y 
ger  began  to  speak  with  sucli 
of   the  pos.sibility  that  the 
fight  a  limited  nuclear  war. 
egy  of  folly  and  delusion  is 
firmly  based  upon  the 
the  United  States  will 
velop    a    coimterforce 
MaRV  is  a  key  to  that  dev 
was  enthused  about  tlie  imp] 
the  Senate  vote:  It  was  a  dec 
tlie  Soviets  tliat,  despite  the 
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remarks,  powerful  forces  In  the  Nation 
were  deeply  opposed  to  a  counterforce 
strategy,  and  had  no  delusions  about  the 
possibility  of  fighting  a  nuclear  war  that 
would  not  be  a  catasti-ophe  for  the  plan- 
et. I  wrote,  at  the  time — in  an  article 
which  appears  in  full  in  today's  exten- 
sions: 

It  is  diiUcult  to  imagine  a  reason  not  to 
prohibit  MaRV  tests.  American  policy  has 
always  been  that  we  do  not  seek  to  achieve 
a  first  strike  capability — which  Is  the  only 
possible  purpose  for  MaRV.  And  since  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  well  behind  \is  in  MaRV  de- 
velopment, we  lack  the  excuse  that  it  is  the 
Ruiisians,  not  ourselves,  who  are  escalating 
the  balance  of  terror.  The  only  remaining 
explanation  of  a  decision  to  test  MaRV  would 
be  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  so  dazzled  by 
our  own  technological  genius  that  we  can- 
not resist  it:  that  however  compelling  the 
reasons  not  to  test  and  deploy  our  technol- 
ogy, we  will  do  so  anj-way,  because  It  Is  of 
our  nature  to  do  so. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  have  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  show  that  our  national  char- 
acter is  not  so  fatally  flawed:  that  we  are, 
in  fact,  capable  of  rejecting  the  lure  of  tech- 
nological dazzle  when  it  becomes  demon- 
strably dangerous  and  irrational.  Adoption 
of  the  Senate's  limited  prohibition  on  MaRV 
testing  will  not  make  up  for  the  current 
Congress's  general  willingness  to  embrace  the 
appalling  heritage  of  the  arms  race;  but  It 
will  provide  a  signal,  to  the  nation,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  world,  that  restraint  and  ra- 
tionality are  becoming  part  of  America's  pol- 
icies on  military  development. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  significant 
opportunity  to  strike  a  small  blow  for 
peace  has  been  lost.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed; but  I  promise  that  foes  of 
escalating  procurement  insanity  will  be 
back  next  year,  to  fight  again  against 
our  tragically  blithe  enti-y  into  tlie  world 
of  counteiforce  and  terror. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  94TH  CONGRESS 
AT  MID-SESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  state- 
ment of  Tuesday.  July  29,  "The  Demo- 
cratic 94th  Congress  at  Mid-Session,"  Is 
an  excellent  and  eloquent  summary  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  Congress  to 
date.  The  statement  outhnes  the  gi'eat 
difBculties  and  problems  we  faced  when 
we  convened  in  Januaiy  and  points  out 
clearly  and  forcefully  the  substantial 
progress  we  have  made,  often  in  the  face 
of  the  stubborn  opposition  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle: 

The  Democratic  94th  Concrfss  at 

MiDSESSION 

(.Statement  of  Representative  C.^rl  Ai.BhBT. 

the    Speaker,    Hou.se    of    Representaiives, 

July  29,  1975) 

When  the  Democratic  94ih  Congres.s  came 
to  Washington  in  January  of  1974,  it  faced 
the  most  difficult  set  of  problems  to  confront 
the  American  p>eople  in  a  generation.  The  na- 
tion was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  the  impeachment  proceedings  and 
the  Nixon  resignation;  the  bottom  was  drop- 
ping out  of  the  economy:  and  the  great,  in- 
tractable problem  of  providing  energy  for 
America's  fiiture  lay  In  the  ba-^kgi-oiind. 


The  new  Congress  came  to  Washington  and 
set  to  work  with  a  will  to  bring  these  dlffl. 
cult  issue'',  first,  into  definition,  and  then 
to  resolution.  The  94th  Congress  has,  in  sub- 
stantial part,  succeeded  in  these  goals. 

The  new  Congress  had  actually  begun  lu 
work  m  December,  when  the  Democratic 
Caucus  met  to  work  on  reforming  its  own 
procedures.  In  continuation  of  a  decade-long 
trend  toward  more  open,  democratic  and  re- 
sponsive government,  the  House  Democratic 
Caticus  moved  early  to  center  stage,  adopting 
in  Its  organizational  meetings  a  series  of 
changes  which  would  underlie  future  efforts 
diuring  the  legislative  Session  itself,  to  fur-^ 
ther  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
natio  Party  in  the  House  and,  by  reflectton, 
the  beliefs  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Caucus  began  by  transferring  the 
the  committee  assignment  fimctlon  to  Its 
broadly  based  Steering  and  Policy  Commit- 
tee and  by  enlarging  the  overworked  Ways 
.-uid  Means  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  a  great  amoimt  of  Important  legislation. 

Tlie  Cauctis  then  went  on  to  require  that 
Rules  Committee  members  be  nominated  by 
'he  Speaker,  in  order  to  givo  the  Leadership 
greater  control  over  the  flow  of  legislation  to 
the  Floor;  that  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
chairmen  be  approved  by  Caucus  vote;  that 
full  committee  chairmen  not  serve  simulta- 
neously as  chairmen  of  other  full,  select  or 
joint  committees;  that  House-Senate  con- 
fereuces  be  open  to  the  public;  and  that 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
L?rnai  Security  be  moved  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Finally,  the  organizational 
Caucus  moved  to  change  the  leadership  of 
.several  of  the  legislative  committees.  All 
these  actions  were  aimed  toward  making 
the  Congressional  machinery  Itself  more  ef- 
fective, so  that  the  programs  of  the  Damo- 
cratlc  majority  might  more  easily  be  enacted 
into  law. 

In  addition  to  the  refor.m  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  another  st«p  toward  the  goal 
of  rapid  enactment  of  Democratic  programs 
was  also  taken  before  the  Congress  Itself 
began  work  in  January.  This  was  the  prepara- 
tion by  a  Task  Force  of  the  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee,  In  December  and  early 
January,  of  a  set  of  legislative  goals  for 
enactment  early  In  the  next  Congress  to  at- 
tack the  nation's  number  one  problem,  the 
recession  and  Its  deleterious  effecta  on  the 
American  people. 

Most  of  the  goals  of  this  Democratic  Task 
Force  have  been  met.  though  not  all.  In  some 
instances,  viable  initiatives  have  met  with  a 
.stubborn  obstructionism  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  President  and  his  minority  Party 
nllles  in  Congress.  But,  overall,  the  seven 
point  program  of  the  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee  Task  Force  has  moved  rapidly  to- 
ward fruition. 

The  94th  Cojigre.ss  Itself  convened  on  a 
hopeful  note  of  cooperation  between  the  Con- 
gress  and  the  Executive  branch.  President 
Ford,  who  had  resolutely  refused  to  consider 
the  plight  of  the  unemployed  through  the 
months  of  autumn  and  early  winter,  who 
hnd  actually  proposed  a  tax  increase  while 
unemployment  mounted  toward  ten  million, 
seemed  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Me-^sage  to 
have  come  to  realize  that  he  was  flghthig  the 
wrong  battle.  It  was  time,  he  said.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  to  turn  our  at- 
tention from  fighting  Inflation  to  fighting 
unemployment. 

In  fact,  as  the  Democratic  Coneress  had 
been  saying  for  months,  it  was  long  past  time 
to  begin  fle:htlng  unemployment.  But  never- 
theless It  was  a  hopeful  sign  to  bear  the  Ex- 
ecutive acknowledge  its  past  errors  and  pro- 
mise cooperation  in  the  flght  to  help  put 
the  ijeople  of  our  nation  back  to  work. 

Unfortunately,  the  promise  of  cooperation 
was  short-lived'.  Wtlhiu  a  brief  time  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  Congress,  Congress 
and  the  President  cla-shed  on  one  of  the  most 
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fundamental  points  In  the  Democratic 
figenda,  protection  for  those  most  hurt  by 
the  recession.  The  issue  was  a  simple  one. 
President  Ford  wanted  to  raise  the  cost  of 
food  stamps  for  the  poor,  for  the  elderly,  for 
those  who  had  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the 
recession.  The  Congress  disagreed.  And,  on 
February  4,  1975,  battle  was  Joined,  with  the 
Democratic  Congress  voting  overwhelmingly 
to  reject  the  President's  proposal  to  further 
penalize  those  already  most  severely  harmed 
by  the  recession  and  inflation.  The  follow- 
iijg  day,  the  Congress  voted  again  to  pro- 
tect America's  families  from  badly  designed 
Administration  policy,  this  time  by  reject- 
iitg  the  first  of  many  ill-coi\ceived  Admini- 
stration energy  plans. 

Thus,  the  mood  of  conciliation  first  ad- 
vanced by  Pre'=ident  Ford  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  foundered  on  its  first  test- 
ing— and  on  virtitally  every  succeeding  test. 
The  old  conservative  Republican  inclina- 
tions— favoritism  toward  Big  Business,  dis- 
regard for  the  unemployed  and  for  the  work- 
ing family,  and  lack  of  concern  for  America's 
social  and  environmental  needs — proved  too 
strong.  So.  these  themes  have  become  the 
dominant  ones  of  the  Ford  Administration, 
rather  than  constructive  cooperation  with 
the  Democratic  Congress  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  people. 

Each  of  the  confrontations  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President — and  there  have  been 
many — have  played  out  some  combination  of 
these  themes.  For  example,  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  Item  on  the  Democrats' 
agenda  for  action  against  the  recession  was 
the  tax  reduction  bill,  a  measure  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  had  been  advocating  for 
months,  while  P>resldent  Ford  had  advocated 
an  economy-crippling  tax  increase.  When  the 
President  finally  and  belatedly  came  to  real- 
ize the  need  for  a  tax  reduction,  he  sent  to 
Congress  a  plan  which  favored  significant  tax 
reductions  for  Big  Business  and  the  well-to- 
do,  and  practically  nothing  for  the  little  man. 
The  President's  justification  for  his  proposal 
was  classic  Eisenhower-style  "trickle-down" 
economics:  that  it  would  not  do  much  good 
for  the  average  family  to  have  a  significant 
tax  cut  because  they  didn't  have  very  much 
money  to  spend  anyway. 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  after  six  years  of 
Republican  recession,  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, the  real  wages  of  the  average 
American  working  family  have  taken  a  ter- 
rific beating.  But  still,  the  callousness  of  the 
President's  attitude,  as  well  as  the  very  real 
economic  effects  of  his  ald-the-rlch  tax  plan, 
were  too  much  for  the  Democratic  Congress 
to  accept.  Instead  of  the  President's  plan. 
Congress  passed  a  plan  of  its  own  devising,  a 
plan  designed  to  give  some  much-needed 
relief  to  the  majority  of  American  working 
families,  not  to  Big  Business. 

Republicans,  true  to  their  highly  conserva- 
tive President,  tried  to  block  the  tax  cut 
legislation  from  coming  to  the  Floor.  Nine 
out  of  every  ten  Republicans  voted  against 
the  Rule  permitting  consideration  of  the  bill 
(the  Republican  vote  was  119-15).  But 
Democrats  forced  the  measure  through,  vot- 
ing overwhelmingly  (227-43)  to  allow  the 
House  to  consider  a  tax  bill  which  gives  an 
even  break  to  the  average  person,  instead  of 
more  loopholes  to  the  wealthy.  Democrats 
also,  later  on,  forced  through  an  amendment 
designed  to  tax  more  heavily  the  swollen 
profits  of  the  big  oil  companies,  who  had 
made  huge  profits  from  the  oil  embargo  and 
OPEC  price  Increases.  Republicans  In  the 
House,  of  coiu'se.  voted  more  than  two-to-one 
against  taxing  the  big  oil  companies. 

Public  sentiment  on  the  tax  reduction  act 
was  so  strong  that  President  Ford  was  forced 
JO  sign  It.  even  though  he  openlv  expressed 
nls  preference  for  vetoing  the  legislation.  Un- 
lortunately.  thU  most  veto-prone  of  Presi- 
dents has  not  felt  so  constrained  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  occasions  when  confronted  with 
good,  effective   legislation   designed   to   re- 


vitalize the  economy  and  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic and' social  needs  of  America's  people. 
For  example,  the  House  in  March  passed  a 
$5.3  billion  Emergency  Employment  Appro- 
priations Act  designed  to  put  nearly  two 
million  of  the  nation's  unemployed  to  work 
quickly  on  a  wide  variety  of  useful  public 
works  projects.  The  Jobs  bill,  as  it  was  called, 
would  have  been  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
construction  industry,  where  unemployment 
has  been  running  at  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average,  above  20  percent. 

Tlie  Emergency  Employment  bill  was  a  fair 
reflection  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  Congress:  end  the  recession 
quickly,  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work, 
and  close  the  enormous  gap  between  what 
the  nation  could  produce  and  what  it  Is  pro- 
ducing (and.  in  the  process,  stop  the  huge 
Federal  deficits,  which  arise  directly  and 
totally  from  the  recession). 

President  Ford  vetoed  the  Jobs  bill,  an  ac- 
tion which  reflected  clearly  the  philosophy 
of  his  Administration  and  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  Congress:  ignore  the  unemployed. 
Ignore  the  public  facilities  needs  of  Amer- 
ica, and  oppose  Federal  spending  blindly, 
even  when  it  is  spending  which  will  pay  for 
Itself  in  the  long  run  by  energizing  the  econ- 
omy, ultimately  reducing,  not  increasing,  the 
btidget  deficit. 

On  original  consideration  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Jobs  bill.  Republicans  In  Congress  by 
and  large  had  opposed  the  measure,  but 
enough  of  them  (55),  had  supported  It  so 
that  the  veto  could  be  overriden — if  they 
stayed  with  their  convictions.  Unfortunately, 
Presidential  favors  and  pressures — and  not 
the  true  needs  of  the  American  people — 
proved  to  be  the  deciding  factor.  When  the 
vote  to  override  the  veto  came,  only  19  of  the 
55  Republicans  who  had  originally  voted  for 
the  measure  stayed  with  It,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  small  margin  to  sustain  his  veto — 
and  giving  America  a  promise  of  continued 
recession  and  another  million  or  so  unem- 
ployed. Congres-s,  of  course,  later  passed  an- 
other bill  containing  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  funds  contained  in  the  vetoed  bill. 
But  still,  a  price  was  paid  by  the  American 
people  for  President  Ford's  Ill-considered 
veto  of  this  valuable  Job-creating  legislation. 

Another  Instance  of  the  triumph  of  con- 
servative economic  doctrine  over  the  needs 
of  America  occurred  In  the  dLspute  over 
Housing  legislation.  The  Democratic  Steer- 
ing and  Policy  Commltte's  agenda  for  action 
on  the  economic  front  had  Included  a  major 
effort  to  stimulate  the  housing  industry,  the 
"crippled  giant"  of  the  American  economy. 
This  huge  Industry  Is  operating  further  from 
capacity  than  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
Depression.  The  high  Interest  rate  policies 
pursued  by  the  Republican  Administration 
have  made  extra  billions  for  the  big  banks, 
and  their  owners  who  finance  Republican 
compaigns,  but  these  interest  rates  have 
brought  bankruptcy  to  thousands  of  home- 
builders  and  other  small  businesmen  across 
America. 

Unless  the  rate  of  housing  starts  could  be 
increased  dramatically,  the  recovery  from  the 
recession  would  necessarily  be  weak  and 
pallid.  So,  Democrats  In  Congress  fashioned 
a  Housing  bill  designed  to  protect  unem- 
ployed homeowners  from  mortgage  fore- 
closures and  to  spur  construction  of  400,000 
new  housing  starts  and  creation  of  800,000 
new  jobs  in  the  construction  trades,  where 
unemployment  was  running  at  25  percent. 

This  badly-needed  housing  legislation  fell 
victim  to  yet  another  ill-advised  Presidential 
veto,  as  a  bare  one-third  minority  of  the 
Congress  supported  the  President's  veto  and 
stymied  the  efforts  of  a  majority  of  the 
RepresentRtives  of  the  people  to  end  the 
recession. 

It  Is  very  important  to  note,  however,  that 
once  again  (as  In  the  case  of  the  vetoed 
Jobs  bill)  the  Democratic  Congress  quickly 
reformed  its  ranks  and  came  back  to  pass 


another  piece  of  legislation  which,  even  if 
not  as  beneficial  as  the  original  bill,  still  pro- 
vides the  nation  with  some  measure  of  relief. 
These  "second-try"  bills  r.wely  receive  much. 
If  any,  notice  hi  the  press — and  not  nearly 
the  amount  of  pttentiou  devoted  to  the 
head-on,  veto  override  confrontations. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  very  important,  both 
In  their  own  right,  for  the  contributions  they 
will  make  to  the  economy,  and  for  the  evi- 
dence they  provide  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Democratic  Congress  to  accept  the  do- 
nothing,  recession-prone  economic  policies  of 
this  conservative  Republican  President. 

While  conflicts  over  economic  philosophy 
have  dominated  the  Ses.sion  so  far.  they 
represent  by  uo  means  the  onl>-  area  of  con- 
troversy between  Congres-sionnl  Democrats 
and  tlielr  Republican  counterparts.  Protec- 
tion of  consumers  and  workers,  envirorunen- 
tal  matters  and  social  is.sues  have  also  pro- 
vided ample  evidence  of  the  basic  differences 
in  philosophy  of  the  two  Parties. 

For  example,  the  Ford  Administration  has 
requested  rescissions  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  funds  appropriated  by  Congres.s 
to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can families.  On  March  10.  1975,  the  Hou^e 
voted  on  the  President's  request  not  to  spend 
$259  million  under  legislation  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  One  large  and  representative  com- 
ponent of  this  amount  was  $102  mUliou  for 
education  aid  to  the  handicapped.  TjiJically, 
Republicans  In  Congress  voted  strongly  (102- 
27)  to  follow  the  President's  advice  and  deny 
opporttmlty  to  the  handicapped  children  of 
America.  By  voting  overwhelmingly  (225-30) 
to  preserve  these  funds,  however.  Democrats 
staved  off  this  Republican  attack  on  tho«e 
who  need  extra  help  in  order  to  learn  to  help 
themselves. 

Another,  similar,  example  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Congress'  successfully  fending  off  Repub- 
lican attacks  on  programs  to  as.sure  the 
health  and  well-being  of  Americans  had  oc- 
curred just  two  weeks  earlier,  on  another 
spending  rescission  Resolution.  In  that  res- 
cLsslon  request.  President  Ford  had  tried  to 
cut  funds  for  health  facilities  construction 
by  $285  million  and  to  reduce  by  $265  mil- 
lion spendUig  for  hotising  assistance.  In  a 
key  vote,  to  approve  all  the  rescissions  except 
hospital  construction,  four  out  of  five  House 
Republicans  voted  to  curtail  badly-needed 
social  programs,  while  Democrats  voted 
overwhelmingly  (245-20) — and  succeasfuUy — 
to  block  this  Presidential  attack  on  the  well- 
being  of  millions  of  American  families. 

Vote  after  vote  In  the  House  so  far  this 
Session  reveals  the  same  pattern  of  Demo- 
cratic concern  for  the  people  of  our  nation 
and  Republican  defense  of  extrenched  privi- 
lege or.  In  many  cases,  almost  mindless  denial 
of  the  responsibilities  of  government  to 
safeguard  the  general  welfare.  Sometimes 
these  denials  by  Republicaixs  are  public  and 
obvious — but  frequently  they  are  hidden  In 
parliamentary  tactics,  so  that  constituents 
will  not  be  aware  of  Republican  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Tlie  Child  Nutrition  legislation  presents 
an  excellent  example  of  this  pattern  of  this 
covert  irresponsibility.  It  Is  difficult  in  almo-st 
any  Congressional  District  to  defend  a  vote 
against  providing  food  for  hungry  children. 
So,  not  surprisingly,  the  final  vote  to  pass 
these  Important  programs  was  very  strong, 
335-59,  with  a  majority  of  both  Republicans 
(80-50)  and  Democrats  (255-9)  supporting 
the  measure. 

Where  was  the  Republican  irresponsibility? 
It  had  occurred  back  during  the  vote  on  the 
Rule  allowing  the  bill  to  come  before  the 
House,  where  these  same  Republicans  who 
now  voted  for  the  bill  had  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly (103-27)  to  prevent  the  House  from 
even  considering  this  vital  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  America's  children. 

Not  surprishigly,  the  health  of  America's 
workers  and  the  nation's  environment  ha\0 
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received  no  more  conslderatl  on 
tae&Itli  of  our  children  at 
conservative   Republican    „ 
gress  and  their  Presidential 

Republicans   mounted   a 
prevent    enforcement    of    t.. 
Safety  and  Health  Act — bask 
tecting  the  health  of  Amerlo  i 
pie.   By  a  margin  of   104-37 
strip  workers  of  the  right 
conditions,    and    only    a    s 
vote  (194-82)  prevented  th 
Ing  In  their  efforts  to  undo 
cedures  under  this  fun 
which  protects  working  ^._ 
Legislation    to    regulate    s 
prevent   abuse   of   the  envU„, 
similarly  unfriendly  receptloi 
of    the    President    and    his 
oriented  friends  In  Congress, 
fortunately,  the  President  woi  i 
the  nation  will  pay  for  his 
unrestrained  continuation  of 
Ing  companies'  ravaging  of 
Early  in  the  Session,  a  c 
mining  regulation  bill  had  L. 
by  the  Democratic  Congress. 
House   handily,   by   a  vote 
both    Republicans    (96-47) 
(237-39)    In   support.   The 
been  signed  into  law.  But 
lobby,  which  has  been  so  .^. 
Pord  Administration,  decided 
the  bill.  So,  with  nary  a  tt 
vlronmental    consequences 
President  Pord  vetoed  a  sou 
piece  of  legislation. 

Presidential  favors  and 
rest,  as  a  minority  Just  a  itttjie 
one-third  of  the  House  was  b  -c 
to  the  President's  anti-envircn 
tion.    Republican    Congressm  s 
voted  two-to-one  (96-47)  to  si  i 
of  the  bill,  now  voted  two-ton  i 
kill  it.  And  even  this  was  a 
like   the   one   on   the   Child 
gram.  The  President  had  p. 
25  Republican  "No"  votes  if 
them — the    votes    of    Repub... 
men  who  did  not  want  to  adml 
back  In  their  Districts  that 
to    destroy    their    nation's    .. 
order  to  increase  the  profits  of 
companies  and  their  wealthy 

The  only  thing   more   amaL_. 
ease  with  which  the  Presideljt 
publican   votes  against   the   d 
nation's  environment  was  the 
tised  to  Justify  his  total  revei 
on  the  bill:  that  It  would  cost  ~y. 
The  United  Mine  Workers— nit 
wantonly    destroying    its    mei 
never  raised  the  issue,  a  fact 
be  most  curious  if  Jobs  were. 
But  of  course  they  were  not 
argument  was  a  straw  man.  .. 
no  mention  was  made  by  the 
his  veto  message,  of  the  fact  t_ 
by  the  strip  mining  companies 
for  reclamation  of  the  ravage( 
reduce  somewhat  the  profits 
companies  and  the  big  energy 
of  which  many  are  a  part. 

Indeed,  the  Administration 
servatlve   Republican   backers 
seem  unable  to  escape  the  li 
Business   on   any   vote,   even   _. 
millions  of  their  fellow  citizen^ 
pie,  a  vote  to  bar  variable  Int 
gages  (good  for  bank  profits,  , 
vorable  for  homeowners)    got 
ing  from  Democrats,  who  voted 
ten-to-one   (245-21)    in  favor  i 
ure.  Republicans — urged  on  by 
In    the   banking    industry — v 
favor  of  boosting  homeowners 
mentB  every   time   Arthur   1 
Federal  Reserve  tighten  credit 

Even  the  farmers  and  food 
borne  the  brunt  of  the 
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taste  for  protection  of  the  average  family 
The  President  vetoed  and,  with  Republican 
support,  sustained  his  veto  of  the  Agricul- 
ture bUl.  This  measure  was  a  well-considered 
effort  to  avoid  yet  another  cycle  of  boom- 
and-bust  on  the  farm  and  to  avert  a  continu- 
ation of  the  food-price  roller  coaster  experi- 
enced by  consumers  In  recent  years.  As  every 
shopper  knows,  food  prices  have  risen  dras- 
tically ever  since  the  Republican  Admhils- 
tratlon's  Infamous  wheat  deal,  the  "Great 
Grain  Robbery"  which  financed  enormous 
profits  for  a  few  big  grain  exporting  com- 
panies— paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer — 
at  the  cost  of  depleting  our  stocks  of  grain, 
our  nation's  margin  of  safety  against  bad 
weather  and  poor  crops. 

The  Administration  is  again  pursuing 
grain  deals  with  Russia,  necessarily  driving 
up  the  cost  of  food  in  this  country.  This  gives 
one  cause  for  thought  on  at  least  two  sub- 
jects. First,  It  Is  hardly  comforting  to  con- 
sider that  the  same  people  who  managed 
the  fijst  grain  deal  are  still  around  to  man- 
age the  second  one,  now  being  implemented. 
And,  sUice  further  grain  sales  will,  as  a  direct 
consequence,  further  Increase  the  price  of 
food  in  the  United  States,  questions  of  sin- 
cerity certainly  are  raised  about  President 
Ford's  supposed  reason  for  vetoing  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress'  Agriculture  bill — that  It 
would  be  inflationary  In  Its  Impact  on  food 
prices. 

la  short,  there  is  hardly  a  segment  of  the 
American  public  (except  perhaps  wealthy 
businessmen)  who  have  not  felt  the  negative 
Uifluence  of  the  current  Administration's 
policies.  Consimiers,  farmers,  working  people, 
the  handicapped,  the  young,  the  elderly,  the 
poor,  homeowners,  and  the  great  majority  of 
taxpayers — all  have  been  the  target  of  ill- 
conceived  Administration  policies. 

Where  th©  parliamentary  situation  Is  such 
that  the  wishes  of  the  majority  can  prevail, 
the  Congress  has  made  good  progress.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  the  successful  efforts  to 
pass  legislation  such  as  the  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  lower  interest  rates  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  end  the  recession; 
and  Congress'  successful  action  In  blocking 
the  Administrations  efforts  to  prolong  the 
Viet  Nam  War  and  to  cut  funding  for  badly 
needed  programs  through  budget  rescissions. 
But  In  other  areas,  where  positive  action 
requires  Presidential  cooperation,  progress 
has  necessarily  been  more  difficult.  On  Jobs 
and  housing,  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  had  to  setUe  for  less  than  they 
need  and  for  less  than  the  Congress  wishes  to 
provide — though  perhaps  for  more  than  they 
might  have  expected  to  be  able  to  force  on 
an  unwilling,  conservative.  Big  Business- 
oriented  President. 

In  short,  progress.  Important  progress,  has 
been  made  In  this  Session  of  Congress;  but  a 
great  deal  of  effort  has  been  required  because 
of  the  necessity  to  work  around  an  obstruc- 
tionist RepubUcan  President  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  will  of  the  people.  President 
Ford,  like  his  predecessor,  has  reached  for 
minority  rule  through  his  use  of  the  veto 
power.  But  the  Democratic  Congress  has  been 
far  from  complacent  in  responding  to  the 
President's  action — and  his  even  more  fre- 
quent lack  of  action.  Rather,  the  Congress 
has  seized  the  initutive  in  area  after  area 
never  stepping  backward  and  only  occasion- 
ally being  slowed  In  our  forward  progress  in 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

There  is  a  growing  sense  among  our  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  among  their  Representatives 
m  Congress,  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  nega- 
tivism of  the  Administration  and  its  Con- 
gressional adherents.  Perhaps,  as  many  pro- 
foundly hope,  that  dissatisfaction  wiU  soon 
erupt  in  a  successful  overriding  of  the  vetoes 
of  the  Education  Appropriations  or  Health 
Services  Act,  or  of  the  Congress'  Local  Public 
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Facilities  bill,  if  the  President  remains  tru. 
to  form  and  vetoes  this  recesslon-flghtin. 
measure  also.  "saung 

Meanwhile,  Democrate  in  Congress  can  tai. 
much  pride  In  the  fact  that,  despite  Pr^ 
dential  obstructionism,  they  are  bulldine  j 
record  of  achievement  for  themselves  and  fnr 
their  constituents,  a  record  of  acting  to  enrt 
the  recession  and  terribly  high  unemBiov 
ment,  of  boosting  housing  production  mak" 
ing  taxes  more  equitable,  and  provldinit  fni 
the  well-being  of  the  average  Americanfarn 
lly  as  well  as  for  those  with  special  ne^nl 
such  as  the  elderiy,   the  handicapped  ^ 
the  poor.  This  Congress,  like  those  before  it 
is  living  up  to  the  promise  the  Democratic 
Party  has  always  stood  for,  passing  nroer^ 
sive  legislation  to  ensure  a  better  life  f^i 
the  people  of  our  nation.  ' 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  ARMS  CON- 
TROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  NEGO- 
TIATIONS  ^ 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentk- 
man   from   Wiscoiwin    (Mr.   Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  dawn  of  nuclear  energy  some  three 
decades  ago  the  family  of  man  has  en- 
dured an  unprecedented  threat  of  dan- 
ger. What  should  have  been  a  blessing 
of  abundance  and  help  has  instead  be- 
come  a  scourge  of  fear. 

Over  the  years  many  have  labored  to 
bring  nuclear  weapons  and  the  byprod- 
ucts of  nuclear  energy  under  rational 
and  constructive  control.  WhUe  periodic 
and  modest  gains  have  been  made,  true 
and  meaningful  progress  has  proved 
elusive.  Our  greatest  scientists,  our  po- 
litical leaders,  and  concerned  persons 
everywhere  remain  frustrated  in  their 
efforts. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  dan- 
ger it  is  imperative  that  we  control  the 
nuclear  threat  before  it  controls  us.  In 
many  ways  tlie  Congiess  has  responded 
to  that  challenge.  The  multilateral 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty  are  in  part 
the  result  of  congressional  initiatives.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  was  also  instru- 
mental in  urging  and  supporting  other 
bilateral  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  as  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  have 
also  proposed  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Thus,  while  advances  have  been  made, 
niore — much  more — remains  to  be  done. 
The  time  for  that  additional  progress  is 
now.  In  keeping  with  our  role  as  partners 
in  the  policymaking  process,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  advise  the  President  on 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  as  it  relates 
to  the  threat  to  our  national  security 
from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  increased  civilian  use  of 
nuclear  energy  to  generate  power. 

To  that  end,  I  am  Introducing  today  a 
concurrent  resolution  directed  to  this 
awesome  problem.  Joining  me  in  this 
effort  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  are 
Mr.  Fountain  and  Mr.  Bingham. 

AVhile  the  resolution  speaks  clearly 
enough  for  itself  I  would  like  to  comment 
only  on  two  somewhat  unique  aspects  of 
the  measure. 

Pirat,  the  resolve  section  respectfully 
requests   the   President   to  inform  the 


appropriate  foreign  countries  of  specific 
declarations  of  policy  by  the  Congress. 
This  approach  is  totally  in  keeping  with 
our  legitimate  role  as  contributors  to  the 
policy  foi-mulation  process.  We  In  the 
Cungress  have  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty 
to  participate  fully  in  that  process,  par- 
ticularily  in  such  critical  areas  as  nuclear 
proliferation.  I  hasten  to  add  here  that 
the  itnent  of  this  approach  is  completely 
positive  in  every  way.  Its  ob.iective  is  to 
give  the  President  guidance  and  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  position  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  time,  it  offers  the  op- 
portunity for  the  Congiess,  speaking 
through  the  President,  to  inform  foreign 
nations  of  the  basic  po.'iition  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  tlie  ominous  dangers 
posed  by  unrestrained  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 

A  second  unique  feature  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  introduce  today  i.s  tliat  it  tries,  I 
liope  successfully,  to  deal  in  a  broad  way 
and  in  one  instrument  with  most  aspects 
of  the  nuclear  threat  from  weapons,  from 
their  proliferation,  and  from  our  failure 
thus  far  to  effectively  control  the  wastes 
of  peaceful  nuclear  facilities. 

In  other  words,  contrary  to  previous 
resolutions  which  dealt  witli  individual 
aspects  of  the  problem,  tliis  resolution 
represents  an  omnibus  approach.  It  ad- 
dresses the  total  nuclear  problem  as  it 
affects  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to 
these  two  unique  qualifications  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  resolution  has  running 
through  it  a  single,  strong  thread.  Hold- 
ing this  resolution  together  and  consti- 
tuting its  strength  is  the  one  absolute 
qualflication  that  the  Congi-ess  position 
is  conditioned  on  all  other  nuclear  weap- 
ons states  agreeing  to  the  policy  positions 
it  advocates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  this  resolution  is  the 
product  of  much  serious  thought  and 
consideration.  Contributing  to  its  draft- 
ing at  various  stages  of  development 
have  been  men  of  extraordinary  com- 
petence and  experience  In  the  field.  In 
short.  It  has  been  labored  over  with  care 
and  precision.  I  believe  it  embodies  the 
promise  of  success. 

Within  the  near  future  the  Sub(jom- 
mittee  on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs  which  It  Is  my  privilege 
to  chair  will  use  tills  resolution  as  the 
basis  for  extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  that  effort,  I  invite  the  support 
and  contributions  of  all  mj'  colleagues. 

For  the  full  and  careful  reading  of  my 
colleagues  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the 
complete  resolution  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks: 

H.  Con.  Res.  371 
Concurrent  resolution  with  respect  lo  certain 

arms  control  and  disarmament  negotia- 
tions 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  Treatv  on 
tlie  Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
was  reviewed  In  May  1975  by  a  special  confer- 
ence which  included  parties  to  such  Treaty; 

Wliereaa  such  conference  confirmed  the 
lact  that  states  with  nuclear-weapons 
capabUity  have  made  only  limited  progress 
"I  pursuing  "negotiations  In  good  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  earlv  date  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  a'  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament",  as 
called  for  by  such  Treatv: 


Wliereas  a  significant  numlier  of  non- 
nuclear-weapons  have  not  acceded  to  sucii 
Treaty;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  important  that  further  ef- 
forts be  undertaken  on  an  urgent  basis  to 
limit  the  dangers  involved  In  peaceful  and 
military  nuclear  developments  and  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  Congress  be 
luiderstood  with  respect  to  Its  willingness  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
on  the'Non-Prollferaiion  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons and  to  take  further  steps  to  limit  nuclear 
dangers:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprcscntatlrcs 
{.the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Presid9nt 
ol  the  United  States  is  respectfully  requested 
to  inform  the  appropriate  foreign  countries 
of  the  following  declarations  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament  negotiations  and 
The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  mate- 
rials : 

( 1 )  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  not- 
ing the  positive  steps  embodied  in  the 
Vladivostok  Accord  ol  November  24,  1974, 
urges  their  prompt  embodiment  in  a  Treaty. 
The  Congress  further  urges,  after  the  con- 
clusion ol  such  a  Treaty,  inunedlate  negotia- 
tions on  a  verifiable  mutual  20  percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  and  the  number  of  strategic 
missile  launchers  equipped  with  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentn,'  vehicles. 

(2)  Tlie  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States 
ur^es  a  comprehensive  agreement  ending  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  under  adequate 
verification  if  all  other  nuclear  weapons 
states  will  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 

(;?)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  reinforce  International  actions  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
HUd  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  tuges 
a  halt  on  further  transfers  of  nuclear  fuel, 
technology,  and  equipment  to  any  country 
which  has  not  accepted  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all  its  nuclear 
programs  or  which  by  January  1976  has  not 
become  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  if  all  other 
major  nuclear  suppliers  agree  to  a  similar 
halt  on  such  transfers. 

(4)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
iirges  an  agreement  providing  that,  with 
respect  to  any  plutonium  for  peaceful  uses 
resulting  from  any  transfer  between  coun- 
tries of  nuclear  fuel,  technology,  or  equip- 
ment, all  processing  of  such  plutonium  ( from 
its  extraction  from  spent  reactor  fuel  ele- 
ments through  Its  proce^ing,  storage,  and 
Its  final  fabrication  into  new  fuel  elements 
and  their  Installation  into  nuclear  reactors) 
will  be  performed  in  regional  facilities  which 
are  heavily  protected  and  guarded  under  the 
strictest  possll)le  multinational  safeguaids. 


WPIX  ENDORSES  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 
FOR  ARTISTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
bills  I  introduced  on  the  first  day  of  this 
Congress  was  H.R.  585  to  restore  the 
artist's  tax  deduction  privileges  for  do- 
nations of  his  own  work  to  nonprofit 
organizations.  The  bill  also  extends 
these  privileges  to  writers  and  musicians 
donating  literai-y  or  musical  composi- 
tions. 

Artists  used  to  be  able  to  take  a  tax 
deduction  from  the  value  of  their  art- 
work given  to  cultural  institutions.  The 
1969  tax  reform  law,  however,  took 
away  this  privilege.  Now  the  artists  can 
deduct  only  the  costs  that  actually  went 
into  makmg  the  piece  of  art. 


The  impact  of  the  bill  has  turned  out 
to  be  "penny  wise,  poiuid  foolish"  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Donations  of 
artwork  by  artists  have  dropped  precip- 
itously since  1969.  Consequently,  mu- 
seum collections  have  not  been  able  to 
continue  their  pre-1969  growth  patterns. 
Ultimately,  it  has  been  the  museumgoer 
tliat  has  suffered,  as  well  as  the  artist. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  restoration  of  the  artist's  tax  de- 
duction privileges  would  cost  $5  million 
annually.  This  is  a  pitence  when  com- 
pared to  the  artwork  tliat  the  public 
would  receive  in  return.  It  also  is  a  small 
enough  subsidy  for  American  artists 
and  the  srts. 

Presently.  I  am  surveymg  approxi- 
mately 100  museums  in  tliis  countrj'  on 
the  impact  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  on  donations  to  their  institutions. 
Tlie  returns  that  have  come  in  demon- 
strate the  severity  of  the  museums'  loss. 
Numbers  of  donations  have  decreased — 
but,  even  more  important,  the  value  of 
the  donations  has  dropped  ch'amatically. 
The  museums  are  no  longer  receiving  the 
large  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculptuie 
they  used  to  get  that  are  worth  tens  of 
tliousands  of  dollars — works  of  art  that 
the  museums"  smaU  purchase  funds  can- 
not afford. 

Like  all  institutions,  museums  are  now 
faced  by  escaldting  operating  costs.  Con- 
sequently, many  museums  are  now  hav- 
ing to  spend  all  their  revenues  on  operat- 
ing costs  and  rely  on  donations  of  art- 
work to  expand  their  collections.  And 
yet.  one  of  their  ma.ior  som'ces  of  donated 
work,  the  artist,  has  effectivelj'  been 
eliminated. 

In  future  months  I  will  be  releasing  a 
report  on  the  returns  I  have  received 
from  the  museums.  At  this  time,  however. 
I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  public  sector  endors- 
Ing.my  bill.  The  editorial  was  by  WPIX 
ana  read  as  follows: 

Tax   Deductions  for   Artists 

The  current  recession  has  had  more  thnn 
its  share  of  victims,  most  of  whom  are  out 
in  the  open  where  they  can  be  seen  and 
heard.  One  group  which  is  hidden  is  the 
museums  of  the  coimtry.  In  virtually  every 
city,  money  has  been  cut  back  for  museums, 
forcing  a  reduction  of  hours,  a  closing  of 
some  galleries  and  a  harsh  restriction  on  ac- 
quisitions. While  there  is  very  little  that 
can  be  done  to  solve  the  total  problem,  the 
Congress  could  take  one  Important  step 
which  wotUd  help  in  the  acquisition  ques- 
tion. 

Since  1969,  when  the  Tax  Reform  act 
passed,  artists  have  been  imable  to  take  a 
tax  deduction  for  the  value  of  their  paint- 
ings, when  donated  to  a  non-profit  institu- 
tion. The  1969  legislation  limited  the  amount 
of  deduction  the  artist  could  take  to  the 
actual  costs,  which  in  the  case  of  the  painter, 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  paint  and  canvas. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  1969  regulation,  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  reported  that  in  the  three  years 
prior  to  the  legislation,  it  received  321  works 
of  art,  as  donations  from  97  artists.  In  the 
three  year  period  following  the  law,  it  re- 
ceived 28  works  of  art  from  15  artists. 

One  may  suppose  that  one  of  the  concerns 
of  the  framers  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
that  artistJ?  woiild  over  value  their  creations, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  deduc- 
tion. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  an 
Ai-t  Advisory  Panel  which  could  help  estab- 
lish the  fair  market  value  in  cases  where 
there  Is  a  question,  so  it  would  seem  that 
this  objeclion  cotild  be  readily  overcome. 
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In  deciding  a  question  of 
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sure,  the  artists  will  get  the 
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through  the  centuries,  has 
lew  constant  and  lasting 

We  think  the  people  will  pt-oflt 
passage  of  Mr.  Koch's  leglslftiou 
fair  market  tax  deductions 
nated  works  of  art.  We  ho 
agrees. 

Whafs  your  opinion?  We'd  like   to  know. 
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IN   THE   UNITED   NATIONS 
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(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  in  tlie  Record  and 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speakei 
read  the  statement  by  Depu  y 
ister  and  Minister  of  For 
Ylgal  Allon,  made  in  the 
Israeli  Parliament,  on  July 

It  states  in  a  most  eloqiient 
feelings  of  the  Israelis  on 
by  the  Arab/Airican/Sovi^ 
United  Nations  to  use  its 
mechanical  majority  and 
extortion  to  unfairly  affeci 
of  Israel  in  the  United  Nations 

As  I  have  stated  so  many 
floor,  in  my  judgment.  th(! 
tions  today  is  no  longer  the 
conscience  and  morahty 
have  said,  "an  empty  shell.' 

The  speech  follows: 
Foreign  Minister  Yigal  Allon 

Israel's  Statits  in  the 

Statement  In  the  Knesset 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
fairs.  Mr.  Yigal  Allon,  In  reply 
the  agenda,  July  23,  1975. 

I  do  not  make  light — and  I 
that  any  of  us  make  llght-4of 
recently  posed  to  Israel's  sta^tis 
as  a  member  of  eqAal 
apects.  Admittedly,  the 
from  membership  of  the  United 
ganization  does  not  appear  1. 
time — so  long  as  such  a  declkion 
hands  of  tiie  Secturity  Councl 
light  of  the  current  composltl<  n 
eral  Assembly,  and  the  motives 
mine  the  position  of  most  ol 
there  does  exist  a  tangible  i 
Bion    will    be    taken    which 
affect   our   status   In    the    Ut^ 
preventing  our  participation 
Assembly's  debates,  or  by  somt  > 

Israel  wlU  regard  any  such 
measure  prejudicial  to  its  status, 
as  an  extremely  grave  step 
patlble  with  the  tTN  Charter 
in  fact — and  firct  and 
the  United  Nations 
its  declared  purpKMes. 

SREEK    MOCKERT 

To  recall   today  the 
and  faith  which  at  the  time 
of  the  most  terrible  of 
establishment  of  the  TTnlted 
sound  Like  sheer  mockery.  The 
enced  a  precipitous  decline 
mote  days  when  its  founding 
by  lofty  aspirations  for   the 
of  a  new  world  order,  based 
Xul   solution   of  conflicts,   as 
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orotund  Preamble  to  Its  Charter — which 
speaks,  Inter  alia,  of  the  saving  of  "future 
generations  from  the  scourage  of  war,"  of 
the  creation  of  "conditions  under  which 
justice"  can  be  maintained,  and  of  the  reso- 
lute determination  of  ttie  member  states  "to 
practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace 
with  one  another  as  good  neighbors."  This 
Preamble  sounds  as  though  it  had  come  from 
another  world. 

Israel  has  been  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  for  26  years — since  May  11,  1949 — 
and  we  cannot  complain  that  we  have  been 
spoiled  by  it.  Even  the  positive  and  historic 
Resolution  of  November  29,  1947,  when  It 
was  violated  and  put  to  the  test  by  the  In- 
vasion of  the  Arab  States,  left  Israel  on  Its 
own  in  the  war  for  its  existence,  with  the 
UN,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  standing 
aloof.  At  that  time,  all  we  had  was  our  own 
strength  and  the  stability  of  our  Zionist  en- 
terprise: without  them,  the  Resolution  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  State  would 
have  been  no  more  than  a  dead  letter.  Since 
those  distant  days,  we  have  suffered  much 
from  a  discriminatory  attitude.  We  have  ex- 
perienced a  lengthy  chain  of  disappoint- 
ments from  the  UN,  whether  as  an  instru- 
ment for  preserving  peace  In  the  region,  or 
as  the  International  organization  meant  to 
give  expression  to  new  criteria  of  relations 
marked  by  peace,  respect  and  mutual  co- 
operation among  its  members. 

RESOLtmoNS  242  AND  338 

Nonetheless,  we  have  not  despaired  of  the 
United  Nations,  which,  as  It  stands,  still 
constitutes  the  sole  political  framework  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  cooperated, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  in  the  con- 
structive operations  carried  out  by  various 
bodies  in  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
spheres,  and  the  provision  of  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries.  We  also  gave  our  consent  to 
Security  CouncU  Resolutions  242  and  338,  as 
resolutions  establishing — as  they  stand — the 
only  basis  on  which  we  would  negotiate  with 
our  neighbors,  whether  for  an  overall  peace, 
or  for  interim  settlements  on  the  road  to 
peace. 

And  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  UN — as 
the  body  that  counter-signed  the  Disengage- 
ment Agreements  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
and  between  Israel  and  Syria,  as  the  body 
that  helped  to  convene  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence and  whose  Secretary-General  chaired 
Its  first  session,  as  the  body  In  charge  of 
the  Emergency  Force  in  Slnal  and  the  Golan, 
and  responsible  for  its  financing,  and  as  the 
body  one  of  whose  agencies  is  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Arab  refugees — it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  UN  is  Involved  In  our  re- 
gion to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  any 
other  region  In  the  world. 

A  TEST  FOE  UN  ITSELF 

As  I  have  noted,  the  United  Nations  has 
very  little  left  of  its  original  alms,  but  even 
this  little  Is  absolutely  conditional  upon  the 
observance  of  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  lu  foundation  and  Inscribed  In 
its  Charter.  Primary  among  these  are  the 
principles  of  the  universality  of  member- 
ship In  the  organization  and  the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  Its  members.  Article  2  of  the 
UN  Charter  clearly  establishes  that  "the  Or- 
ganization is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  Its  members."  Any- 
one who  robs  the  UN  of  these  fundamental 
principles  not  only  robs  it  of  its  last  re- 
maining breath,  but  <^ens  a  door  which 
must  lead  to  the  final  collapse  of  the  entire 
organization. 

Prom  this  decisive  point  of  view,  the  mach- 
inations of  the  Arab  States  against  Israel's 
status  m  the  VH  constitute  more  of  a  test 
for  the  UN  Itself  than  for  Israel.  Should  it 
surrender  to  these  machinations.  It  Is  the 
UN  that  will  suffer  by  bringing  about  Its 
own  self-llquldatlon — not  only  as  an  Inter- 
national forum  which  c«n  claim  to  pos.sess 
any   sort   of   moral   validity,   but   also   as   a 


means — however  flawed  and  defective— ror 
the  promotion  of  peace  in  the  region  and 
the  world. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  for  all  the 
UN  member  States— and.  in  this  connection 
perhaps,  especially  the  countries  numbered 
among  the  Third  World— to  remember  well 
the  fate  of  the  first  international  organiza- 
tion, the  League  of  Nations,  when  it  estranged 
itself  from  the  fate  of  another  small  nation- 
Ethiopia — which  was  then  struggling  fof  xta 
fcurvival. 

ATTEMPT    TO    ISOLATE    ISRAEL 

Israel  Is,  of  course,  aware  of  the  stubborn 
attempt  of  the  Arab  countries  to  Isolate  us 
in  the  world  and  to  ostracize  us  from  what  is 
termed  'the  family  of  nations."  This  is  a 
cunning  and  continuous  effort,  which  had  its 
beginnings  several  years  ago.  and  which  pins 
its  hopes  on  the  hypocrisy,  the  cynical  self- 
Ishness  and  the  cowardice  which,  to  our  re- 
gret, characterize  the  behavior  of  a  large 
number  of  countries  lu  the  international 
sphere. 

Against  these  repeated  machinations,  we 
are  engaged  In  an  unremitting  struggle,  both 
vis-a-vis  enlightened  public  opinion  and  In 
every  International  forum — and.  as  the  expe- 
rience of  our  struggle  against  UNESCO  dem- 
onstrates, not  always  without  success.  The 
same  applies  to  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Arab  States  to  suspend  Israel  from  the  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Health  Organization— 
and  to  the  courageous  decision  of  the  Oot- 
emment  of  Canada,  which  refused  to  host  the 
UN  Conference  on  Crime  Prevention  In 
Toronto. 

At  this  time,  too,  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  dlflBcult  campaign  In  resisting  the  efforts 
of  the  Arab  States — expressed  In  the  decision 
of  the  Moslem  Foreign  Ministers  In  Jedda 
on  the  16th  of  this  month — to  undermine 
our  status  and  deprive  us  of  otir  rights  in 
the  United  Nations  Organization  Itsdf.  In- 
deed, in  recent  days,  a  number  of  enlight- 
ened cotmtrles  have  made  Important  and  un- 
equivocal statements  against  the  Arab 
scheme.  Of  these,  I  shall  note  the  statements 
by  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  the  Res- 
olution of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the 
European  Community,  the  forceful  Resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Senate  and  the  oOclal 
declarations  of  the  Governments  of  France, 
Holland,  Austria.  Britain,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and,  of  course,  Canada. 

In  this  sphere,  Israel  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinue, extend  and  deepen  Its  struggle,  both 
in  the  diplomatic  arena  and  on  the  informa- 
tion front. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  HANDS 

Yet  I  am  obliged  in  all  candor  to  tell  the 
House:  We  must  not  delude  ourselves.  How- 
ever positive  and  unequivocal  may  be  the  dec- 
larations made,  and  yet  to  be  delivered,  by 
enlightened  countries,  whatever  promises  we 
have  received  from  a  whole  list  of  countries— 
these  alone,  I  fear,  will  not  suffice.  The  issue 
confronting  us  Is  not  a  matter  of  Justice  and 
law.  If  that  were  the  case,  had  these  been  the 
determining  criteria,  we  woxild  have  had 
nothing  to  worry  about.  The  trouble  Is  that, 
with  the  unrestrained  tyranny  of  the  artifi- 
cial majority  which  rules  the  United  Nations 
by  Its  votes,  there  Is  no  Idea — however 
twLsted,  Illegal  or  crazy  it  may  be — that  can- 
not be  assured  of  an  automatic  majority.  If 
this  effort  Is  not  vigorously  opposed  and 
nipped  in  the  bud,  the  automatic  hands  will 
always  be  raised. 

The  aim  of  the  ramified  activity  that  we 
are  developing  In  a  systematic  effort  to  pre- 
serve our  rights  In  the  UN  to  the  full  Is  not 
so  much  to  prevent  a  majority  after  the 
resolutions  are  presented  and  the  machina- 
tions carried  out  In  the  Assembly  Itself — 
here,  I  am  afraid,  the  countries  of  oil  and 
fanaticism  will  always  achieve  a  technical 
majority;  the  aim  is  to  deter  the  plotters 
even  before  they  arrive  at  the  Assembly.  In 
order  to  au:hieve  this,  the  enlightened  coun- 
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tries  that  are  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
the  UN  will  have  to  take  more  vigorous  meas- 
ures than  they  have  done  so  tax.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  Resolution  adopted  last  week  by  the 
US  Senate.  In  other  words,  the  responsible 
countries  wUl  have  to  make  It  crystal-clear 
to  those  who  are  plotting  tlie  attack  on  us, 
as  well  as  to  their  potential  partners,  that 
the  fate  of  Israel  in  the  UN  will  determine 
the  fate  of  the  UN  itself,  and  that  if  Israel 
is  suspended  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
Assembly,  or  If  Its  status  is  affected  in  any 
way,  Its  friends,  through  their  solidarity  with 
it,  and  throvigh  their  concern  for  the  fate 
of  the  UN  Itself,  will  see  to  It  that  Israel 
shall  not  find  itself  alone  in  this  position. 
If  there  is  a  time  and  place  at  which  the 
specific  influence  of  the  responsible  coun- 
tries can  finally  put  an  end  to  the  Irrespon- 
sible tyranny  of  the  automatic  majority  In 
the  UN — this  is  the  time,  and  this  Is  the 
place. 

Israel  is  entitled  to  expect  such  support, 
not  only  from  those  countries  which  are  Its 
outspoken  friends,  but  also  from  those  coun- 
tries that  still  hold  dear  what  remains  of 
the  image  of  the  UN  as  the  organization  of 
the  world's  nations.  For,  without  Israel  as  a 
member  with  equal  rights,  there  will  be  no 
universality  and  equality  in  the  UN.  And 
without  universality  and  equality,  the  UN 
will  not  be  the  United  Nations.  The  matter 
Is  in  their  hands. 

EECiPROcrrv — the  only  basis 

In  any  case,  if  our  enemies  are  permitted 
to  accomplish  their  design  and  to  undermine 
Israel's  status  In  the  UN,  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  not  be  able  to  expect  us  to  take 
such  an  ai-bltrary  attack  lying  down.  Israel 
will  be  able  to  exist,  to  advance  and  to  de- 
velop even  without  the  UN.  But  we,  for  our 
part,  will  not  be  able  to  act  towards  the  UN 
other  than  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 

Should  the  UN  undermine  even  one  of  Is- 
rael's rights  as  an  equal  member  of  the  world 
organization,  Israel  must  not  be  expected 
to  pay  attention  to  the  views  of  the  UN,  or 
to  cooperate  with  It,  either  in  the  region  or 
In  the  world,  as  It  has  done  until  now.  In 
.such  event — should  it  Indeed  come  to  pass — 
Israel  w^ill  have  to  reconsider  Its  policy  to- 
wards UN  activities,  Including  the  role  being 
fulfilled  by  the  UN  and  Its  Institutions  In  the 
efforts  to  establish  and  preserve  peace  In  the 
region.  The  suspension  of  Israel's  participa- 
tion in  the  debates  of  the  General  Assembly, 
or  any  other  undermining  of  its  status,  may 
prove  to  be  the  suspension  of  the  UN  itself, 
or  a  blow  to  the  authority  and  work  of  Its 
own  Institutions. 

The  substance  of  the  campaign  is  still  be- 
fore us,  and  I  shall  not  prophesy  how  It  wrlll 
end.  There  Is  a  chance  of  success  In  our  ef- 
forts. I  move  that  the  subject  be  referred 
to  the  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  continued  consideration. 


REMOVAL  OF  U.S.  TRADE  EMBARGO 
ON  CUBA  SHOULD  FOLLOW  OAS 
ACTION 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  meeting 
in  Costa  Rica,  has  lifted  Its  multilateral 
trade  embargo  against  Cuba  which  has 
been  In  effect  since  1964. 

This  action  is  most  welcome.  The  trade 
embargo  against  Cuba  has  long  since 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  has  become 
an  impediment  to  the  solution  of  many 
political  and  humanitarian  problems.  In 
addition,  it  has  tended  to  preoccupy  pol- 
icymakers in  the  United  States  and 
tlu'oughout  LaUn  America,  diverting 
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time  and  energy  from  other  important 
problems. 

Formal  lifting  of  the  OAS  embargo,  of 
course,  only  makes  o£Qcial  what  many 
Latin  American  nations  had  ah'eady 
done  on  their  own.  Argentina  and  sev- 
eral othei*  OAS  members  had  resumed 
trade  relations  with  Cuba  in  recent  years 
despite  the  OAS  embargo.  Mexico  had 
never  broken  them. 

It  is  encouraging  and  commendable, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United  States  gen- 
erally supported  efforts  at  the  Costa  Rica 
meeting  to  lift  the  OAS  embargo.  This 
undoubtedly  is  a  first  step  in  the  dii'ec- 
tion  of  improved  United  States-Cuba  re- 
lations. The  OAS  action  and  om*  support 
of  it,  however,  does  not  remove  our  own 
embargo  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  way  is  now  clear  for 
the  United  States  to  lift  its  embargo  of 
Cuba.  The  ball,  so  to  speak,  is  now  in  our 
court  and  we  should  take  nothing  less 
than  a  swift  and  firm  stroke  at  it. 

The  United  States  should  now  follow 
the  course  already  taken  by  many  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors.  The  Pi'esi- 
dent  and  the  Congress  should  promptly 
lift  the  U.S.  embargo  of  trade  with  Cuba 
with  respect  to  nonstrategic  goods.  Such 
action  would  benefit  neither  Cuba  nor 
the  United  States  substantially  in  an 
economic  sense.  Without  credits  and 
favorable  tariff  considerations,  only 
minimal  trade  between  the  two  countries 
would  be  possible.  But  such  action  would 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  negotia- 
tion could  get  imderway  that  could  re- 
duce tensions  and  provide  humanitarian, 
political,  and  economic  benefits  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

We  have  and  will  probably  continue 
to  have  basic  and  substantial  differences 
with  the  government  of  Cuba.  But  we  are 
close  neighbors  and  there  are  many 
coimtries  whose  governments  we  disap- 
prove, with  which,  nevertheless,  we  carry 
on  amicable  commercial  relations.  That, 
in  turn,  helps  moderate  and  stabilize 
pohtical  relations,  and  gives  us  influence 
with  these  governments  we  would  not 
otherwise  have. 

It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  end 
our  embargo  of  Cuba.  It  is  time  that  we 
tui'n  from  a  counterproductive  to  a 
positive  approach  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  and  Commerce, 
which  I  chair,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations,  chaired  by 
Congressman  Fraser,  have  jointly  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
embargo  of  Cuba.  Those  hearings,  in  my 
judgment,  have  produced  clear  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  lifting  our  embargo 
without  delay  and  without  elaborate  pre- 
conditions. The  subcommittees  plan  to 
hold  a  final  session  of  these  hearings 
early  in  September  before  taking  action 
on  my  bill  that  would  remove  specific 
legislative  authority  for  our  embargo  of 
Cuba  (H.R.  6382).  The  purpose  of  that 
final  hearing  will  be  to  receive  a  detailed 
report  of  the  events  that  have  transpired 
in  the  last  few  days  in  Costa  Rica  with 
respect  to  Cuba,  and  to  learn  of  any  spe- 
cific plans  the  administration  may  have 
for  lifting  the  embargo  and  beginning 
♦  -  negotiate  with  the  Cubans  toward  res- 
olution of  the  many  difScult  differences 
between  our  nations. 


NUCLEAR  HOLOCAUST,  A  DANDY 
CHOICE:  FIRST  STRIKE,  OR  FIRST 
USE? 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
it  is  provoked  by  a  first  strike  with  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  or  by  first  use 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  it  really  is 
a  dandy  choice.  Either  way,  the  result 
is  nuclear  holocaust  and  the  end  of 
modem  civilization.  Either  way  we  will 
be  dead.  What  is  your  choice? 

Yet,  that  dandy  choice  is  basically  the 
choice  being  posed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ^Mr.  Bingham)  in  his 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  received  yester- 
day, urging  Members  of  Congress  to 
sponsor  his  joint  resolution  declaring 
it  to  be  "the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  renounce  the  strategy  of  a  nuclear 
first  strike,"  and  deriding  my  resolu- 
tion cosponsored  by  90  Members,  for  re- 
nouncing a  nuclear  "first  use"  strategy, 
specifically  including  first  strike. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Bingham's  resolution 
and  have  cheerfully  signed  on  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  believing  it  is  well  worthwhile 
to  eliminate  half  a  loaf  of  nuclear  terror 
and  the  weapons  race  it  alone  engenders. 
In  the  statement  presenting  my  resolu- 
tion, I  pointed  out  that  Secretary  Schles- 
inger  had  not  only  failed  to  rule  out 
tactical  firet  use  of  nuclear  weapons  but 
a  strategic  debilitating  first  strike  as 
well.  I  said  that  this  Invites  an  idiotic 
game  of  "nuclear  chicken"  in  any  fu- 
ture time  of  tension  between  ourselves 
and  the  Russians;  for  the  only  way  to 
protect  against  a  preemptive  nuclear 
first  strike  is  to  strike  first  yourself. 

As  Mr.  Bingham  says,  the  adminis- 
tration's first  strike  nuclear  sabre-rattl- 
ing can  only  have  a  destabUizing  effect 
on  the  arms  race  and  on  world  peace.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  too  long,  however, 
before  we  can  persuade  Mr.  Bingham  and 
those  of  like  mind,  including  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Washington  Post  to  urge  re- 
nunciation of  the  other  half  of  the  nu- 
clear terror  picture;  reliance  on  tactical 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  just  see  no  scenario  in  which  we  would 
use  those  nice,  sweet  little  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  Secretary  Schlesinger  is 
so  fond  of  brandishing  without  provok- 
ing, at  the  very  least,  a  tactical  nuclear 
response.  And  I  see  no  way  that  the  loser 
of  that  first  tactical  nuclear  exchange 
will  not  resort  to  less  nice,  less  sweet 
bigger  nuclear  weapons,  and  so  forth  up 
the  scale  to  ultimate  mutual  destruction. 
The  good  Secretary  assures  us  it  Is  In  the 
cards,  but  somehow  his  assiu*ances  Just 
do  not  make  me  comfortable.  I  cannot 
Imagine  Russians  sitting  around  sipping 
their  vodka  and  not  doing  something  to 
counter  our  good  Secretary's  nice,  sweet 
little  nuclear  tactics.  Hey,  those  things 
are  dangerous.  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing 
to  take  the  risk- 
Over  the  years,  what  is  called  a  nuclear 
fii-ebreak  has  been  built  up  against  the 
contemplation  of  use  of  nudear  weapons. 
Ever  since  the  world  saw  the  horrible 
consequences  of  the  explosions  in  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  of  what  wei'e,  after 
aU,  just  nice,  sweet  little  nuclear  devices 
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by  today's  standards,  tliesel  weapons 
liave  more  or  less  assumed  th;  status  of 
poison  gas  as  used  In  World  War  I.  It 
has  become  clear  that  use  of  tl^e  weapons 
invites  self-destruction,  and  therefore  an 
increasingly  stronger  distinction  has 
been  made  between  couventianal  weap- 
ons and  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  llmportant 
tliat  this  distinction  be  maintliined  and, 
liopefully.  confirmed  by  the  lianning  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  at  least  their  first  use, 
by  international  agreement  as  jquickly  as 
possible.  For  similar  reasons,]  biological 
weapons  have  been  banned  by  Irecent  in- 
ternational agreement  today  and  we  are 
actively  negotiating  for  an  international 
agreement  eliminating  chemical  warfare 
weaponry.  One  of  the  great  sins  of  this 
administration's  nuclear  sabef  rattling 
is  the  erosion  of  this  firebreak. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  concllzsion  that 
tactical  nuclear  weapons'  use  would  lead 
to  self-destruction  and  that  escalation  is 
inevitable  if  they  are  used,  thin  the  de- 
terrent on  which  Europe  is  being  led  to 
rely  is  Illusory.  A  decision  has  to  be  made 
in  advance  of  use  of  the  tactics  J  weapons 
that  we  are  willing  to  risk  th;  destruc- 
tion of  all  mankind,  including,  of  course, 
ourselves,  if  the  Russians  were  to  attack 
Europe.  Perhaps  that  is  a  dtcision  we 
would  want  to  reach.  I  doubt  1. 1  doubt 
the  Europeans  want  to  be  deitroyed  in 
order  to  save  themselves  in  the  event  of  a 
Russian  attack — or  develop  Uiis  self- 
destructive  capability  themseh- ».  So  long 
as  the  conventional  weapons  lalance  is 
so  terribly  uneven  in  Europe,  however, 
ultimate  destruction  is  the  coisequence 
of  our  nuclear  response  policy.  But  if  this 
is  true  then,  the  tactical  weapoi  is  we  have 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  realy  are  re- 
dundant— realistically,  we  are  not  going 
to  lob  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon  at  the 
Russians  and  wait  to  see  wha  ,  they  lob 
back.  We  are  going  to  opt  to  throw 
everything  we  have  at  them  U  i  the  fii-st 
place. 

The  real  alternative  to  this  false  re- 
liance on  a  tactical  nuclear  d(  terrent  is 
to  provide  as  quickly  as  possiUle  for  an 
international  agreement  to  elln  linate  nu- 
clear weapons  or  at  least  ban  their  first 
use,  and  then  make  sure  thai  we  have 
adequate  conventional  forces  io  deter  a 
conventional  attack  in  Europt  or  else- 
where. On  this  point  Secretaiy  Schles- 
inger  is  right.  To  the  extent  tiat  oppo- 
nents of  the  nuclear  option,  including 
me,  may  have  supported  cuts  i  i  conven- 
tional forces  beyond  the  point  of  de- 
terrent sufficiency,  we  have  virtually 
mandated  resort  to  a  nuclear  response 
option. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  disUnguished 
chairman  of  the  International  ^Relations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  froni  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Morgan)  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Intarnational 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs]  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Zablocki*  that  tlKy  intend 
to  have  hearings  on  these  resolutions  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  I  an  very  en- 
I  ouraged  by  this  decision,  for  It  will  en- 
able the  country  to  be  educa;ed  about 
the  consequences  and  meaniig  of  the 
(Administration's  recent  nuclea-  first  use 
i<nd  first  strike  threats:  and  it  will  en- 
able Congress,  the  administration,  and 
tue    public    to   reassess    our    deterrent 
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strategies  and  the  consequent  needs  we 
may  have  for  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional forces. 

While  none  of  us  likes  to  think  about 
it,  we  live  today  on  the  brink  of  nuclear 
death.  Our  lease  on  continued  life  hangs 
each  day  on  the  threadbare  string  of  re- 
straint by  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  against  using  the  ulti- 
mate weapons  of  destruction  both  pos- 
sess. This  is  an  intolerable  condition. 

The  issue  posed  by  both  the  Bingham 
and  Ottinger  resolutions,-  then,  is  as 
monumental,  final  an  issue  as  there  is  to 
consider.  In  my  estimation,  the  risks 
posed  by  the  administration's  nuclear 
saber  rattling  are  totally  irresponsible. 
But  at  least,  they  may  have  awakened 
us  to  serious  consideration  of  their  con- 
sequences and  the  alternative  we  may 
have  if  we  act  soon  enough  and  wisely 
enough. 

I,  therefore,  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
the  Bingham  resolution  in  hopes  that  it 
will  lead  to  a  fundamental  reassessment 
of  our  policies  and  then  quickly  to  a  total 
renunclati(Mi  of  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  elimination  of  these  weapons  as 
a  fearsome  pall  over  the  lives  of  man- 
kind. 


AIRPLANE  CRASHES  IN  LOCKED 
HANGARS 

(Mr.  MILPORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  today  that  deals  with  a  very 
serious  problem  in  aviation  safety. 

In  1970,  Congress  amended  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  by  requiring  the  installation 
of  emergency  locator  transmitters — 
ELT's — on  fixed-wing,  powered  aircraft 
used  in  air  commerce.  The  ELT  is  a 
radio  transmitting  device  that  will  au- 
tomatically begin  transmitting  an  SOS, 
or  emergency  radio  signal,  immediately 
after  the  impact  of  an  air  crash  or  acci- 
dent. As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  ap- 
proximately 130,000  aircraft  are  now 
equipped  with  ELT's. 

The  radio  signal  of  these  devices  can 
be  used  to  identify  the  crashed  airplane, 
and  search  and  rescue  units  can  use 
radio  direction  finding  equipment  to 
quickly  locate  the  crash  site.  The  ELT's 
have  proved  effective  in  locating  aircraft 
in  distress.  They  have  expedited  search 
and  rescue  operations  and  facilitated  ac- 
cident investigation  and  analysis. 

But  ELT's  have  also  created  some  un- 
expected problems.  The  biggest  problem 
with  these  devices  has  been  their  very 
high  false-alarm  rat«.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Rescue  Coordination  Cen- 
ter, there  have  been  6,149  ELT  activa- 
tions between  July  1974  and  June  1975. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  have  been 
false  alarms.  The  false  alarm  rate  is  cur- 
rently running  at  approximately  130  per 
week. 

Usually,  the  offending  transmitter  is 
readily  located  and  silenced.  But  in  some 
5  percent  of  these  cases,  the  eirant 
equipment  is  found  in  locked  airplanes 
or  in  locked  individual  hangars.  Federal 
Aviation  officials  have  no  authority  to 
enter  either  a  locked  hangar  or  a  locked 


aircraft.  This  means  that  these  false  sig- 
nals must  be  tolerated  until  the  aircraft's 
owner  can  be  rounded  up  to  imlock  his 
plane  or  hangar. 

This  gives  rise  to  a  potentially  danger- 
ous situation.  While  the  false  ELT  signal 
is  being  transmitted,  the  emergency  fre- 
quency is  blocked,  preventing  bona  fide 
distress  signals  from  being  heard.  On 
some  occasions,  FAA  communication  fre- 
quencies were  also  blocked.  False  ELT 
activations  In  excess  of  15  hours  have 
been  reported.  This  situation  is  of  grave 
concern  to  aviation  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  only  practical  means  of  silencing 
an  ELT  is  to  gain  access  to  the  inside  of 
the  aircraft  in  which  it  is  located  and 
shut  It  off.  Accordingly,  this  bill  giants 
the  Secretai-y  of  Transportation  the  au- 
thority to  enter  locked  aircraft  or  hang- 
ars for  the  sole  purpose  of  deactivating 
emergency  locator  transmitters.  Quite 
obviously,  carefully  drawn  regulations 
would  be  prepared  by  FAA  to  protect  the 
owners  aircraft  and /or  property  In  cases 
requiring  the  use  of  this  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  acted  wisely  in 
passing  the  law  to  require  the  ELT's— 
Emergency  Locator  Transmitters — be  In- 
stalled on  all  aircraft.  These  devices  can 
really  save  lives.  By  the  same  token,  if 
one  of  the  devices  accidentally  goes  off  in 
a  locked  hangar  or  in  a  locked  aircraft, 
its  transmission  will  prevent  a  real 
crash-activated  unit  from  being  heard. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

H.R.  9071 
A  bill  to  amend  Section  flOl  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  summarily  de- 
activate emergency  locator  transmitters  on 
aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
601  of  title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of    1958,    as   amended    (49    TT.S.C.    1421),   is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsec- 
tions: 

(e)  Summary  deactivation  oj  emergency 
locator  transmitters  located  on  aircraft.  If 
an  emergency  locator  transmitter,  required 
to  be  Installed  on  civil  aircraft  by  49  U.S.C. 
1421(d),  is  activated  and.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  any  agent 
of  the  United  States  to  whom  the  Secretary 
may  delegate  such  authority,  interferes  with 
air  commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion or  any  such  agent  shall  have  the  right 
to  enter  the  aircraft  and  to  deactivate  the 
emergency  locator  transmitter,  using  his 
best  Judgment  to  prevent  any  unnecessary 
injury  or  damage;  and  no  one  shall  interfere 
with  or  otherwise  prevent  such  deactivation. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  from 
time  to  time  may  grant  temporary  relief 
from  tbe  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  imposing  such  conditions  and 
limitations  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
to  provide  adequately  for  national  seciu-ity 
and  SHfety  in  air  commerce. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FLYNT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill*,  after  3  p.m.  today,  through 
tomorrow.  July  31,  on  accoimt  of  attend- 
ance at  a  funeral. 

Mr.  RAiLSB.\rK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


Rhodes)  ,  \mtil  1  p Jn.  today  on  account 
of  Illness  (throat  examination). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  gianted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kasten,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  for  60  minutes,  July  31, 
1975. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fary)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Teacue,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RisENHoovER  to  insert  personal 
explanation  immediately  following  vote 
on  cost-of-living  increase  for  Federal 
employees  (H.R.  2559). 

Mr.  Randall  to  include  extraneous 
material  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Whitehttrst. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell  in  tw^o  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

•The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Fary)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  thi-ee  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Bdj.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Teagux  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 
Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  FOtTNTAIN. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  tlii'ee  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 


journed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July 
31, 1975.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6799.  An  act  to  approve  certain  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of 
them,  and  to  make  certain  additional  amend- 
ments to  those  Rules. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  In  order 
to  clarify  the  procedures  therein  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  environmental 
Impact  statements;  and 

H.R.  6799.  An  act  to  approve  certain  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend  cer- 
tain of  them,  and  to  maXe  certain  additional 
amendments  to  those  Rules. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tliat 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly <at  8  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1600.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  approve  the  sale  of  certain  naval 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1601.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  final  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  on  assistance  to  States 
for  State  equalization  plans,  piu^uant  to  sec- 
tion 842(a)(4).  Public  Law  93-380;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education   and  Labor. 

1502.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  regula- 
tions applicable  to  State  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
(1)  of  the  General  Education  F>rovi£ions  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1503.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Theodore  L.  Eliot,  Jr.,  Mlnlster- 
deslg^nate,  pursuant  to  section  6,  Public  Law 
93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1504.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Minister-designate,  Arthur  A.  Hart- 
man,  pursuant  to  section  6,  Public  Law  93~ 
126;  to  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations. 

1505.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Minister-designate,  William  B. 
Schaufele,  Jr.,  pursuant  to  section  6.  Public 
Law  93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

1506.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  i>olitlcaI  contributions 
made  by  Minister-designate,  Richard  L. 
Sneider,  pursuant  to  section  6.  Public  Law 
93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1507.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  transmitting  a 
report  on  political  contributions  made  by 
Minister-designate,  Wells  Stabler,  pursuant 
to  section  6,  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

1508.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Minister-designate,  Hans  N.  Tuch, 
pursuant  to  section  6,  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1509.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  political  contributions 
made  by  Minister-designate,  Vlron  P.  Vaky, 
pursuant  to  section  6,  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1510.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  var- 
iOMS  coastal  districts  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  313(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  p  mended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1511.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Conunission.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
employees  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  experiment  with 
(lexlble  and  compressed  work  schedules  as 
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the    Committee    on    Post    Office 

Service. 

RtcHVED   From   thb   Comptbollei     General 

1512.  A  letter  from  the  ComptrBller  Gen- 
eral of  the   United   States,   transmitting   a 
report    examining    U.S. 
cotlcs    control    efforts    and 
needed  In  operations,  activities. 
p)ollcles  and  objectives;  jointly  to 
mlttees  on  Oovernment  Operatioi^, 
ternatlonal  Relations. 

1513.  A  letter  from  the  Comptit)ller 
eral   of   the    United   States,   trans  mltting 
report  that  productivity  of  millt  ii-y 
depot    maintenance    (repairs    lea; 
than  provided  at  depots)  can  be 
Jointly   to  the  Committees  on 
Operations,  and  Armed  Ser\ices. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
Lie  BILLS  AND 


3N  PUB- 


>  RESOLUT  EONS 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 
committees  were  delivered  to 
for  printing  and  reference  to 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  of 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  4723 
94-422) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Commit ie( 
House  Resolution  653.  Resolution 
for  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
H.R.  2559.  An  act  to  amend  title 
States    Code,    to    apply    to    the    t 
Service  certain  provisions  of  law 
for  Federal  agency  safety  prograrfs 
sponsibiUtles,  and  for  other 
No.  94-423 ) .  Referred  to  the  House 

Mr.    SISK:    Committee    on 
Resolution    654.    Resolution 
consideration   of   the   conference 
H.R.  4723.  An  act  authorizing 
to  the  National  Science  Foundatioi  t 
year  1976  (Rept.  No.  94-424) 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on 
Operations.  H.R.  7575.  A  bill  to  es 
Agency  for  Consumer  P>rotectlon  i 
secure  within  the  Federal  Gov 
tlve    protection    and    representati4n 
interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
poses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  N( 
Referred   to   the   Committee   of 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.   HALEY:    Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2073.  An  act  to 
the  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
slon    to   accept   voluntary 
services  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
ment    (Rept.    No.   94-426 1.   Referri  d 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  4222 
94-427) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


1  eports  of 

he  Clerk 

proper 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLl  TIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXlI 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intro^ced 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   hi+iself   and 
Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  9033.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the 
adjtistment  of  communities,  industries 
workers  who  may  be  substantially 
ously  affected  by  reductions  in 
tracts   and   facilities   which   are 
to  realine  defense  expenditures  w 
national  sacurity  requirements 
vent  the  ensuing  dislocations  frou. 
uting  to  or  exacerbating  reces; 
on  the  aforementioned  groups;  Joti^ly 
Committees     on     Banking 
Housing;    Armed    Services; 


ivith 
and 


Curr«  ncy 
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Labor;    Government   Operations:    and   Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  BOWEN: 
H.R.  9034.  A  bill  applicable  to  livestock 
marketing  In  commerce  to  provide  the  basis 
for  assuming  and  discharging  the  financial 
risks  involved  in  all  sales  and  purchase  trans- 
actions; to  declare  certain  acts  unlawful;  to 
safeguard  against  unfair  and  illegal  market- 
ing practices;  to  identify,  maintain  and  up- 
hold business  standards  and  practices  which 
ore  based  upon  free,  open  and  competitive 
factors  in  all  transactions;  to  provide  penal- 
ties for  violations:  to  create  and  empower 
a  livestock  marketing  commission  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  act;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculturt. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  9035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  At 
Act  to  continue  1975-76  Federal  automobile 
emission  .standards  through  the  1981  model 
year  to  permit  a  balance  among  the  impor- 
tant objectives  of  Improving  air  quality,  pro- 
tecting public  health  and  safety,  and  avoid- 
iiig  unnecessary  increases  in  consumer  costs 
for  automobiles,  decreases  In  gasoline  mile- 
age, and  increases  in  the  Nation's  depend- 
pufe  on  imported  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachuse'. Is  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H  R.  9036.  A  bUl  to  suspend  until  July  1, 
1978.  the  duty  on  certain  iron  or  steel  strips 
u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  razor  blades;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  9037.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-ye«r  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  for  all  elemen- 
tary and  .secondary  schoolchildren  m  all  of 
the  States:   to  the  Committee  on  education 
Huti  Labor. 

By   Mr.   EDWARDS   of   Alabama    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Buchanan)  : 
H.R.  9038.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901(a) 
(if   the  Education  Amendments  of   1972;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fiti.ton, 
Mr.   Matscnaga,   Mr.   Randall,   and 
Mr.  Santini)  : 
H  R.  9039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  9040.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  supplemental 
pension  payments  to  certain  veterans  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  9041.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  payment  of  pension;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9042.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reasonable 
and  necessary  Income  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  utilization  of  recycled  solid  waste 
materials  and  to  offset  existing  Income  tax 
advantages  which  promote  depletion  of  virgin 
natural  resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON   (by  request) : 
H.R.  9043.  A  bill  to  authorize  employees  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  experiment  with  flexible  and  com- 
pressed   work   schedules   as    alternatives    to 
present  work  schedules;    to  the   Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  9044.  A  bill  to  atithorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  bikeways  in  urbanized  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Teacue,  Mr.  Ham- 

MEBSCHMIBT,       Mr.       BrINKLEY,       Mr. 

Chables  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.    HwNER,    Mr.    Wylie,    and    Mr. 

Gt'YERl  : 


H.R.  9045.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension  and  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation,  to  increase  Income  limi- 
tations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Veterans'  AlTah-s. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
DoDD)  : 

H.R.  9046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  provide  that 
volunteers  in  foster  grandparent  programs 
may  furnish  supportive  services  to  mentally 
retarded  individuals  regardless  of  the  age  of 
such  uidividuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
caiion  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 

H.R.  9047.  A  bUl  to  pvovlde  that  no  bank 
which  has  deposits  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  may  refuse  to 
honor  certain  checks  drawn  upon  the  U.S. 
Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  QUlE: 

H.R.  9048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Edticatiou  Amendments  of  1974  to  provide 
for  a  program  of  distribution  of  inexpensive 
books  to  schoolchildren;  to  the  Committee 
in  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 

H.R.  9049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
\'olunteer  fireflghtlng  or  rescue  organizations 
from  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  articles  and 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  9050.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
dogs  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  con- 
nection with  the  research,  testUig,  develop- 
ment, or  evaluation  or  radioactive,  chemical, 
or  biological  warfare  agents,  and  to  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop  and 
use  where  feasible  alternative,  nonanlmal 
methods  of  experimentation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Service.s. 

H.R.  9051.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n,  VII,  XI, 
XVI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program,  the  supplemental  security  Income 
program,  and  the  medicare  program  by  a 
newly  established  Independent  Social  Secti- 
rlty  Administration,  to  separate  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  Items  from  the  general  Fed- 
eral bxidget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  cer- 
tain notices  with  social  secvirity  and  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefit  checks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 

HJl.  9052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
Tobacco  Inspection  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  tobacco  company 
to  be  represented  at  an  auction  sale  of  flue- 
cured  or  hurley  tobacco  by  more  than  one 
buyer;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9053.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  the  1976  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
which  is  25  percent  less  than  the  quota  estab- 
lished for  the  1975  crop  of  such  tobacco;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

B>-  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Perkins)  : 

H.R.  9054.  A  bin  to  amend  the  computation 
of  the  level  of  price  support  for  tobacco;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS  (for  hlmsplf  and  Mr. 
Ud.\ll)  : 

H.R.  9055.  A  bill  to  create  within  ihe  Ener- 
gy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion the  position  of  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Solar  and  Geothermal  Energy  and  Con- 
servation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  BKROi.ANn,  Mr.  .T.  Wn.i.i.'VM  Stan- 
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TON,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hanlet.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Hun- 
gate.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Goodlino. 
Mr.  McFall.  Mr.  John  L.  Bubton, 
Mr.  DON  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
KETCHCTkl,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Ottin- 
CER,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  RoE,  and  Mr. 

ROYBAL)  : 

HJl-  9056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  additional  assistance  under 
such  acts,  to  create  a  pollution  control  fi- 
nancing program  for  small  business,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the.  Committee  oii  Small 
Busine.5s. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (by  request) : 
H.R.  9057.  A  bUl  to  r.mend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  shall  pe 
deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  disability 
of  50  percent;  to  deem  certain  prisoners  of 
war  to  be  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
for  the  purposes  of  receiving  wartime  dis- 
ability compensation;  to  provide  hospital  care 
and  medical  treatment  for  certain  non-serv- 
iee-connected  disabilities  of  former  prisoners 
of  war;  to  provide  a  10-year  presumptive 
period  of  .service  connection  for  chronic  dis- 
eases of  certain  prisoners  of  war,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
aii.s'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MosHER) : 
H.R.  9058.  A  bill  to  establish  a  science  and 
technology  policy  for  the  United  States,  to 
provide  for  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vice and  a.ssistance  to  the  Pi-e.sident.  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and 
means  for  improving  the  Federal  effort  In 
scientific  research  and  information  handling, 
and  in  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  t!ie  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Har- 
RiNCTON,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hexstoski,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Traxler,   Mr.  Ceder- 
berg.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Blanchard,      Mr.      Brodhead,      Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Broomfield,   Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  John  L.  BtmTON,  and 
Mr.  Phillip  BtjRTON) : 
H.R.  9059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  expedite   Federal   payments  to 
States  under  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  medicaid  and  social  serv- 
ices programs  (and  tinder  the  other  Federal - 
State  public  assistance  programs  where  those 
programs  are  in  effect),  a:id  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    t!ie    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Ms.  Keys, 
Mr.    Preyer,    Mr.    Waggonner,    Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Mos.s,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Blouin,    Mrs.    SciiROEDER,   and   Mr. 
Rees)  : 
H.R.  9060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  expedite   Federal   payments   to 
States  under  the  aid   to   families   with   de- 
pendent child,  medicaid,  and  social  services 
programs  (and  under  the  other  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs  where  those  pro- 
grams are  in  effect),  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Jenbette,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Krebs, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Tkebn,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Tatkon)  : 


H.R.  9061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  State  and  local  public  utility  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  9062.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  to 
assure  Increased  supplies  of  natural  gas  at 
reasonable  prices  for  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards    of     California,      and     Mr. 
Walsh)  : 
H.R.  9063.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  permit  the 
Admhii.strator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guaraji- 
tee  up  to  50  percent  of  the  amouiit  of  any 
mobile    home   loan;    to    the    Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  9064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
certain  limitations  respecting  tiie  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals 
under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intei-state  and  Poi-eign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
H.R.  9065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  waive  the 
payment  of  premiums  for  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  by  certain  persons  who  have 
attained  age  70;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HASTINGS    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Heinz,    Mr.   P'tthian,    Mr.    Pattison 

of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hannaford)  : 

H.R.  9066.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIII  oi 

the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 

extend  the  program  for  the  establishment 

and  expansion  of  health  maintenance  orga- 

itizations;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  hlm.self,  Mr.  For- 
sythe,   Mr.    Dingell,    Mr.   Leggett. 
Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr. 
Bonkeb,  and  Mr.  Oberstar)  : 
H.R.    9067.    A    bill    to   provide    additional 
funds  to  the  States  for  carrying  out  restora- 
tion projects  and  prograjns,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Teague,  Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Downing  of  Virghila,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  MiLFORD,  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Lloyd    of    California,    Mr.    Blouin, 
Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Pressler)  : 
H.R.  9068.  A  bill  to  authorize  in  the  Energy 
Research   and   Development  Administration 
a  Federal  program  of  research,  development, 
and    demonstration    designed    to    promote 
electric  vehicle  technologies  and  to  demon- 
strate the  commercial  feasibility  of  electric 
vehicles;   to  the  Committee  on  .Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  McHUGH: 
H.R.  9069.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
whereby  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  but  leased 
by  departments  or  agencies  thereof  to  private 
persons    not    for    public    purposes;    to    the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MARITN: 
H.R.  9070.  A  bill  to  further  restrict  the  use 
of  the  congressional  franking  privilege  dur- 
ing periods  pieceding  elections;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  MILFORD: 
H.p.  9071.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  summa- 
rily deactivate  emergency  locator  transmit- 


ters on  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mrs.  AHNK  ( for  herself,  Mr.  Mottl, 
and  Mr.  Van  Dekrlin)  : 
H.R.  9072.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre*nry 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities  designed  to  achieve  con- 
servation and  noDuse  of  energy  and  mate- 
rials, and  for  other  related  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  CominlTtee  on  Education  and 
La'xjr. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  9073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  ad- 
vertising of  Biroholic  beverages  is  not  a  de- 
ductible expense:  to  the  Committee  on  Wh\s 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  9074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compen- 
.satlon  of  p€r.son.s  injured  by  certain  crimhial 
acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  9075.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
Staie.s  Code,  to  provide  for  the  withholding 
of  State  and  city  income  taxes  from  the  paj 
of   members   of   the    Armed   Forces;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  be  appoinied  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  require  that  meetings  of  such  Com- 
mis.slon  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  for 
other  purpose.>:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administnition. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  hintself,  Mr. 
BADILLO,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
HARRiNCTO^f.  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
lorula,  and  M.s.  Chisholm ) : 
H.R.  9077.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Municipal    Bond    Guarantee   Administration 
to  gviarantee  municipal  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  BALDU.S  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oilman)  : 
H.R.  9078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcultuial 
Adjttstment  Act  as  reenacted  and  aniendi-d 
by  the  Agriculttiral  Marketmg  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  a.s  ajnended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of   rennes.see: 
H.R.  9079.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1974,  to  make  permanent  certain 
changes  made  by  such  act  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  affect  small  busine-.>; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.J.  Res.  599.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate National  Ski  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    EILBERG    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edwards 

of  California,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Ms. 

Abzug) : 

H.J.  Res.  600.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

January  6,  1976,  a.s  Haym  Salomon  Day:   r/j 

the    Committee    on    Post    Ofl'ice    and    Ci\il 

Service. 

ByMr.  GINN: 
H.J.  Res.  601.  Joint  resolution  proposmg 
an  amendmcitt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  the  electoral  college 
and  establish  a  new  procedure  for  electing 
the   President   and   Vice   President;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  602.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.J.  HfR.   e03.  Joint  resolution   to  amend 
'he  Const imtlon  to  provide  for  representa- 
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tlon  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  368.  Concurrent 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
to  the  BalUc  States;   to  the  " 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Concurrent 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  o. 
the  Committee  on  International 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  370.  Concurrent 
approving  the  District  of 
Act  of  1975;  to  the  Committee 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.   ZABLOCKI    (for 
Fountain,  and  Mr. 
H.    Con.    Res.    371.    Concurrent 
with  respect  to  certain  arms 
armament  negotiations;  to  the 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
H.  Res,  655.   Resolutlou 
deferral    of    budget    authority 
School  Assistance  in  Federally  i 
(deferral  No.  D76-42)   which  Is 
the  President  in  his  special  ~" 
25.  1975.  transmitted  under 
the  Impoundment  Control   Act 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.   Res.   656.  Resolution   disa-^" 
deferral    of    budget    authority 
higher  education,  aid  to  land-( 
(deferral  No.  D76-43)   which  U 
the  President  In  his  special 
25.  1976,  transmitted  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.   Res.   657.   Resolution  d"" 
deferral  of  budget  authority 
brary  Resources  (Public  Llbrarle^ 
No.  D76-44)  which  Is  proposed  ' 
dent  m  his  special  message  of 
transmitted  under  section  1013 
poundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
mlttee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  hims 

Ms.    ABZt7G.  Ms.   SPiXLM.* 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee 

TON.  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI, 

Mr.  RooNET,  Mr 
Palck.  and  Mr.  Seiberui  tc 
H.  Res.  658.  Resolution  dlrectli^ 
tect  of  the  Capitol  to  study  the 
using  solar  energy  in  certain 
Buildings,  and  for  other  pur 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
tlon. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE     (for 
Rose.    Mr.    Charles   H 
California.    Mr.    Vandes 
MoixoHAN,    Mr.    Emekt, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Callfornii  i 
STAR,    Mr.    Martin.    Mi 
Mr.  PoRSTTHi;.  Mr 
Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    CarJi 
Weaver)  : 
H.  Res.  659.  Resolution  direct i 
tect  of  the  Capitol  to  study 
of  using  solar  energy  In  certain 
Buildings,   and   for  other   pi 
Committee  on  Public  Works  a 
tatlon. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.  Res.  660.  Resolutlou  estab 
lect  committee  to  study  the  _ 
.<;ervlcemen  missing  In  action 
Asia;   to  the  Committee  on  R 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK  (for 
B.^fMAN,  Mr.  Bttrcener 
Mr.  DowNET  of  New  .Y 
man.    Mr.    Han.sen.    Mi. 
Mr.   Koch.   Mr.   Long 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georg 
SELOT.  Mr.  Stmms.  and 
iruRST ) : 
H.  rte.-..  R6I.  Resolution 
to  India  until  democratic  liber 
rights  have  been  restored;  to 
tee    on   InternBtlonal    Relation: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


July  30,  1975 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clatise  1  of  title  XXll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
HJX.  9080.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Hec- 
tor Teralta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GXTOE: 
H.R.  9081.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Young 
W^on  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  9062.  A  biU  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of   the   Interior  to  reinstate 
oil  and  gas  lease  New  Mexico  18302;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  9083.  A  bill  to  authori2«  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and 
gas  lease  New  Mexico  18302;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJt.  9084.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  T.  Sgt. 
Thomas   L.    Bilbo    and   Joan   BUbo;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9085.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Velzora 
Carr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (by 
request) : 
H.  Res.  662.  Resolution  to  refer,  HJl.  9027, 
a  blU  for  the  reUef  of  certain  former  em- 
ployees of  Western  Airlines,  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congrissional  Record  of 
July  23,  1975.  page  24413. 

H.R.  8200.  June  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
vise the  amount  of  a  contribution  of  certain 
ordinary  and  capital  gain  property  which 
may  be  deducted  from  gross  income,  where 
the  contribution  is  made  by  a  corporation  to 
an  organization  e.'cempt  from  the  hiconie 
tax. 

H.R.  8201.  June  25,  1975.  Judiciary.  Sub- 
jects matters  relating  to  Federal  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits  and  contracts  to 
existing  Federal  agency  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures. 

Grants  Federal  agencies  the  power  to  Issue 
subpenas  related  to  administrative  hearings. 

Directs  Federal  agencies  to  pay  the  costs 
incurred  by  certain  persona  as  a  result  of 
participating  in  agency  proceedings,  under 
specific  clrcumBtauces. 

Limits  the  scope  of  the  defense  of  sov- 
ereign Immunity  In  court  actions  to  which 
a  Federal   agency  or  employee  Is  a  party. 

Establishes  procedures  for  the  enforcement 
of  standards  for  grants  administered  by 
Federal  agencies. 

HJR.  8202.  June  25,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Stipulates  that  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  the  pay  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  Postal  Rate  Commission  provided  under 
collective  bargaining  agreements  shall  be 
considered  part  of  the  basic  pay  of  such 
officers  and  employees  for  civil  ssrvice  re- 
tirement purposes. 

H.R.  8203.  June  25,  1975.  Armed  Services, 
Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
to  designate  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  each  House  of  Congress  a."?  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Security  Council. 

H  R.  8204.  June  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956 
to  change  the  term  "Highway  Trust  Fund" 
to  "Transportation  Trust  Fund." 

HSt.  8205.  June  25,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  National 
Hoi'sing  Alt  with  respect  to  the  mortgage 


purchase  autliority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief 
loans  and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  prevent  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  distress  sales  of  homes  due 
to  unemployment.  Empowers  the  Secretary 
to  Instire  ffnanclal  institutions  against  losses 
they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such  emer- 
gency loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

HJl.  8206.  June  25.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase  im- 
employment  and  sickness  benefits,  and  to 
raise  the  contribution  base. 

H.R.  8207.  June  25,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Revises  the  boundaries  of  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  In  Vir- 
ginia. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  acquire  additional  lands  for  the  bat- 
tlefield and  to  make  minor  revisions  in  the 
boundary.  Establishes  procedures  to  allow 
owners  of  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  battlefield  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy. 

H.R.  8208.  June  25,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  Individual. 

H.R.  8209.  June  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  estate  tax  deduction  for  transfer  of  prop- 
erty to  a  nonprofit  cemetery  company  or 
cM'poratlon. 

H.R.  8210.  June  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  ellglbUlty  requirements  for  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  for  blind  persons 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Revises  the 
method  of  computing  the  primary  insiurance 
amount  for  blind  persons  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H.R.  8211.  June  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
certain  otherwise  tax  exempt  organizations 
to  operate  a  public  entertainment  activity 
In  conjunction  with  a  National,  State,  local, 
regional,  or  International  fair  or  exposition 
without  losing  their  tax  exempt  status,  by  ex- 
cluding such  public  entertainment  activity 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  "unrelated 
trade  or  business." 

SH.  8212.  Jvme  25,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  appropriations 
for  emergency  medical  services  systems,  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Authorlzea  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  certain  additional 
grants  for  emergency  medical  service  projects 
and  to  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  eligible  schools  and  training  centers 
for  training  programs  In  the  techniques 
and  methods  of  providing  emergency  medi- 
cal services. 

H.R.  8213.  June  25,  1975.  Judiciary.  Im- 
poses penalties  for  the  robbery  or  attempted 
robbery  of  any  narcotic  drug  from  any 
pharmacy. 

H.R.  8214.  June  25.  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Establishes  a  program  of  electric 
vehicle  research  and  development  In  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  the  Introduction  of  elec- 
tric vehicles  into  fleets  tised  by  Federal 
agencies. 

H.R.  8215.  June  25.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland,  or  scenic  open  spaces, 
H.R.  8216.  June  25,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  by  abolishing  for  citizens  residing  over- 
seas the  domicile  and  residence  requirements 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections.  Establishes 
nationwide  uniform  standards  relating  to  ab- 
sentee registration  and  absentee  balloting  by 
fruch  citizens  in  Federal  elections. 

H.R.  8217.  June  25,  1975.  Armed  Scrvice.s; 
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Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorities 
Uie  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  Indi- 
vidual. 

H.R.  8218.  June  25,  1975.  Interior  and 
insular  AHalrs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  authorize  the  awarding  of 
rertsonable  Httorneys'  fees  to  prevailing 
plaintiffs  In  actions  brought  under  provi- 
-lon.s  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  8219.  June  25.  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
Uie  Clayton  Act  to  authorize  the  awarding 
of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to  a  prevailing 
plaintiff  in  an  action  for  injunctive  relief 
\iiider  such  Act. 

H.R.  8220.  June  25,  1975.  Jud:  iary.  Auth- 
orizes the  awarding  of  attorney's  lees  lo  pre- 
vailing plaintifls  in  actions  broughi  under 
certain  civil  rights  law.s. 

H.R.  8221.  June  25.  1975.  Judiciury.  Auth- 
orizes the  awards  of  attorney's  fees  to  the 
prevailiiij^  party  In  Federal  coMrls  when  the 
court  dei  ermines  that  the  interests  of  justice 
so  require.  Stipulates  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment sliall  l>e  liable  for  such  fees  tiie 
.•iame  as  a  private  person. 

H.R.  8222.  J\m©  26,  1076.  Merchant  Marine 
Slid  Fi.sl^eri''-;;.  Amends  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the 
awarding  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to  pre- 
vailing plainiitrs  in  actioii.s  brought  under 
provisions  of  ilie  Act, 

H.R.  8223.  June  25.  1975.  Rule.s.  Establishes 
a  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Growth  and  Development  Policy.  A.ssign.s  the 
Joint  Committee  the  re-sponsibillty  of  study- 
ing and  coordinating  programs  and  policies 
relating  to  land  tise.  national  growtn  and 
development,  and  cou.servatlon  of  natural 
resoiu'ces. 

H.R.  8224.  June  25.  1975.  Way.-;  and  Mean.s. 
Amends  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  deduction  the  amorti/Aiio'i  of  the  re- 
habilitation expenditures  of  certified  his- 
toric structtire.s. 

Allows  a  cliaritable  tax  deduction,  an 
estate  tax  deduction,  or  a  gift  tax  deduction 
ior  the  transfer  of  partial  interests  In  prop- 
erty for  conservation  purposes. 

H.R.  8225.  June  25,  1975.  Judiciary:  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
discriminate  in  housing  ou  the  basis  of  sex 
or  martial  status. 

Amends  the  National  Hou.sing  Act  to  pro- 
iiibit  the  denial  of  Federal  mortgage  assist- 
auce  on  account  of  sex  or  marital  status. 
Requires  nwkers  of  federally  related  mort- 
gage loans  to  consider  without  prejudice  the 
combined  income  of  both  hu.sbaud  and  wife. 
HR.  8226.  June  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Reveiuie  Code  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  take  a  deduction  for 
capital  recovery  in  lieu  of  depreciating 
eligible  tangible  property. 

H.R.  8227.  June  25,  1975.  Judlt  iarv.  Im- 
poses standards  for  the  security,  accuracy  and 
I'onfidentiaUty  of  criminal  jtistice  informa- 
tion on  certain  criminal  justice  agencies. 
Establlslies  a  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Information  to  study  and  collect  information 
concerning  the  handling  of  criminal  justice 
information  and  the  compliance  of  Federal 
agencle.s  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
to  issue  regulations,  interpretations  and  pro- 
i-edures  necessary  to  effectuate  this  Act. 

H.R.  8228.  June  25,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  permit  the  temporary  opera- 
tion of  certain  aucraft  without  emergency 
locp.tor  transmitters  when  such  equipment 
ha.s  been  removed  for  repair,  modiiicaiion,  or 
replacement. 

H.R.  8229.  June  25,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
iilblts  the  importation,  manufacture,  s.tle, 
purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  po.s.session  or 
iran.sportatiou  of  handguns  and  handgun 
Hmmunition  except  as  authorized  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  law  enforcement  ofliciaLs. 


H.R.  8230.  Jtme  25,  1975.  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing.  Revises  the  Emergency  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  with  respect 
lo  the  mortgage  purchase  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Aur,hori/es  emergency  mortgage  relief  loans 
and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria  est«b- 
lisjied  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  prevent  mortgage  fore- 
I'iosurcs  and  dlstre.s.s  sales  of  homes  due  to 
iiiieinployment.  Empowers  thf;  Secretary  to 
insure  tinancial  institutions  against  losses 
ihey  may  sustnin  as  a  result  of  such  emer- 
nency  loans  or  advance,s  of  credit. 

H.R.  8231.  June  25,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re<jiiives 
tiiat  whenever  any  officer  or  a'^eiicy  of  the 
eicpcutive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
propo.ses  to  pre.scribe  certain  ruier;  and  regii- 
iHttoiLs  or  to  make  changes  in  rulos  or  rejiU- 
lailons.  such  proposals  must  be  i-vibmitted  to 
pflf-h  House  of  Congress  with  a  report  con- 
1  lining  a  full  explanaiion  thereof,  aiipulates 
that  such  rule,  regulation,  or  change  shall 
become  effective  tuiless  either  Hou.se  of  Con- 
ttrcffs  disapproves  the  same  by  udopting  a 
resolution  within  60  days.  .Sets  forth  rules  oi 
procedure  to  be  followed  dining  the  con- 
.'ideration  of  such  resolution.*, 

H,R.  8232.  June  25,  1975.  International  I?e- 
latioiw.  Amends  the  Mutual  Seiiirlty  Act  ol 
1954  to  require  review  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentfttlves  and  the  Committee  on  Foreij^n  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  of  all  approved  appli- 
cations for  licenses  to  export  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implements  of  war.  before  .«ucli 
licenses  may  be  issued  except  when  the 
President  states  that  an  emergency  exists 
which  requires  the  granting  of  such  license 
in  the  interests  of  national  security. 

H.R.  8233.  June  25,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations; Rules.  Amends  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  by  setting  forth  a  revised  pro- 
cedure for  Congressional  approval  of  foreign 
military  .sales  proposed  Ijy  the  President. 

H.R.  8234.  June  25.  1975.  Agricultvue.  PiO- 
hibits,  tinder  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
certain  delayed  payment  practices  for  the 
purchase  of  livestock,  unless  the  packer  has 
at  the  time  of  such  purchase,  current  assets 
in  excess  of  liis  current  liabilities. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
notify  the  Attorney  General  lo  apply  for  an 
injunction  in  district  court  to  restrain  a 
person  subject  to  this  Act  who  is  operating 
while  insolvent  or  without  properly  remit- 
ting the  proceeds  from  sales. 

Orants  priority  in  bankruptcy  to  debts 
owing  for  the  purchase  of  livestock  or  poul- 
try. 

H.R.  8235.  June  25,  1975.  Public  Work.s  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Aid 
Highways  Act  of  1956  to  (1)  authorize  ap- 
propriations through  fiscal  year  1979  for 
the  construction  of  the  Interstate  System; 
(2)  accelerate  completion  of  high-priority 
segments  of  the  System  by  revising  appro- 
priations; (3)  limit  the  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  a  State  may  use  for  main- 
tenance of  existing  roads;  (4)  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  bridge  replacement 
to  all  public  roads.  Federal-aid  or  not;  (5) 
repeal  the  system  of  grants  to  States  for 
off-system  roads;  and  (6)  consolidate  exist- 
ing safety  programs  into  a  single  program 
covering  all  public  roads. 

H.R.  8236.  June  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  abolishing  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
which  were  established  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
program.^. 

H.R.  8237.  June  25.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  entitling 
certain  Cliild's  Insurance  beneficiaries  to  re- 
ceive benefits  until  they  reach  the  age  of  23. 

H.R.  8238.  June  25,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  House  Administration.  Re- 
duces  retirement  benefits  for  Members  of 
Congress  who  remain  in  office  after  attain- 
ing .seventy  years  of  age. 


H.R.  8239.  June  TS,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Extends  for  one  year  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
continue  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates 
on  deposits  and  share  accounts  in  depository 
iiistltutlon=. 

Prohibits  any  Federal  regulatory  agency 
of  financial  institutions  from  approving  es- 
tablishment or  expansion  of  any  electronic 
ftuids  transfer  .systems  for  90  days.  Au- 
thorizes the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfers  within  such  perlort 
(II  to  review  such  .systems;  and  (2)  to  de- 
velop procedures  for  monitoring  ♦•yperlmeri- 
tation  of  sucii  sy.-iteins. 

Require.-:  financinl  institutions  to  m'llii- 
tain  and  ii.ike  ptiblic  certain  information 
on  real  estate  loans  and  savings  accounis. 
through  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urb.t'i 
Development. 

HR.  8240.  Jn:;.?  a.S,  1975,  Vet«»rans'  Af- 
fairs, Establishes  per  annum  full  pay  sca!e,s 
lor  physicians,  dentist^,  and  administrators 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Authorizes  special  and  incentive  pay  for 
qualified  physicians  and  dentists  in  «ucii 
Department, 

H,R,  8241,  June  25.  1975,  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Establishes  per  annum  full  pay  scales 
for  physicians,  dentists,  and  admlnlstr.ttora 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 

Authorises  .special  and  incentive  i):iy  for 
qualified  ph\.-:ici;ins  and  dentists  in  such 
Department. 

H.R.  8242.  Ju.ie  2.3.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  the  term  of  "World  War  II" 
with  respect  to  determining  the  cla-,s  of 
World  War  II  veterans  who  are  eligible  for 
home,    farm,   and   buslne.ss   loans. 

H.R.  8-243.  June  25.  1975.  Iiitersf;ite  iuid 
Foreign  Commerce;  Interior  and  Iiisulnr 
Affairs.  Establishes  a  National  Energy  Iii- 
lornu.tlon  S\stem  to  contain  information 
relating  to  energy  .supply  and  con.suniplioa 
patterns  affecting  the  United  States.  Creates 
a  National  Energy  Informatioir  Adminis- 
tration to  collect,  evaluate,  and  dlsaeminate 
such  information. 

Sets  forth  procediues  for  acqttisltion  of 
energy  Information  from  major  energy  com- 
panies, governmental  units,  and  other  in- 
stltutioiLs.  Establl.shes  procedures  for  clas- 
sification cf  such  Information. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct surveys  of  United  States  energy  re- 
sources on  public  lands. 

H.R.  8244.  June  25,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
State  and  Local  Go\ernme!U  Fiscal  A.ssist- 
ance  Trust  Ftind  for  revenue  sharUig  pur- 
pose.s  through  ascal  year  1981. 

Stipulates  that  payments  luider  the  State 
and  Local  Government  Fiscal  AssLstancc  Act 
which  are  waived  by  the  Indian  Tribe  or 
Alaskan  Native  Village  entitled  to  receive 
them  shall  become  part  of  the  entitlement 
of  the  county  government  in  which  sucli 
Tribe  or  Village  is  located. 

H.R.  8245.  June  25,  1975.  Govermnent  Op- 
erations. Authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
State  and  Local  Government  Fiscal  A.ssisi- 
ance  Trust  Fund  for  revenue  sharing  pur- 
po.'^es  through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Stipulates  that  payments  under  the  Siaie 
and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
which  are  waived  by  the  Indian  Tribe  or 
Alaskan  Native  Village  entitled  to  receive 
them  shall  become  part  of  the  entitlement 
of  the  county  government  in  which  sii.'h 
Tribe  or  Village  is  located. 

H.R.  8246.  June  25,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Authorises  appropriations  to  the 
State  nnd  Local  Government  Fiscal  A.ssist- 
ance  Trust  Fund  for  revenue  sharing  pur- 
pases  through  fiscal  year*  1981. 

Stipulates  that  payments  under  the  State 
and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
whicli  are  waived  by  the  Indian  Tribe  or 
Alaskan   Native  Village   entitled   lo  receive 
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tbem  shall  become  pnrt  of  the 
the  count;  government  lu  whlcb 
or  Village  is  located. 

UJV   8247.   June  25.   1975 
Foreign  Commerce.  Includes  the 
and  blood  products  and  the 
blood    retiources    within    the 
training  programs  of  the  Natiot^al 
Lung    Institute,    under    the 
Services  Act,  and  extends 
such  programs. 

Limits  the  authority  ot  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Wellnr ! 
information    contained    in 
applications:. 

Kxtends   approprialious  for 
eearch  Service  Awards. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
to  and  enter  Into  contracts  wl 
nonprofit  private  entitles  for 
to   the   testing,   diagnosis, 
treatment  of  individuals 
diseases. 

H.B.  8248.  June  25,  1975. 
ations.  Prohibits  Government 
ties  from  requiring  nonessential 
of  marital  status  or  the 
prefixes  Indicating  such  status 

H.R.  8249.  June  25,  1975.  Publ|c 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the 
the  Army,  acting  through  tlie 
glneers,  to  Investigate  and 
ures  to  provide  flood  protection 
areas  of  the  Ottawa  Wildlife 
HJl.  8250.  June  25,   1975. 
Foreign  Commerce.  Stipulates 
latlon,  or  modification  of  a 
ccming  intermediate  care 
mentally  retarded  promulgated 
tary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
suant  to  the  Medicaid  provlsloi 
clal  Security  Act  after  January 
be  effective  prior  to  July  1,  1976 

H.R.  8251.  Jime  25,  1975 
ternatlonal  Relations.  Amends 
tural  Trade  Development  and 
of  1954  with  respect  to  regulatioi^ 
tension  of  credit  and  emergency 
relief  to  friendly  nations  by  the 
Credit  Corporation. 

Directs  the  President  to  publla] 
basis  a  list  of  the  nations 
into  sales  agreements  imder  thi! 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
consultation  with  the 
Agency    for    International 
designate,  on  the  basis  of 
terla,  those  countries  eligible  foi 
tural  assistance  program. 

H.R.  8252.   June   25,   1975. 
Clares  a  certain  individual  law 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
under  the  Immigrant  and 

HJl.   8253.   June  28,   1975 
rency  and  Housing.  Directs  the 
General  to  make  an  audit  of  the 
tlve  expenses  of  the  Federal 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

H.R.  8254.  June  26,  1975.  Inte 
sular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Wild 
Rivers    Act    to    designate    the 
River  In  Florida  as  a  potential 
the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 

H.R.  8255.  June  26,  1975 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
the  President  of  the  United 
sent  a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certali , 

HJl.  8255.  June  2S.  1975. 
"food  supplement"  as  it  appears 
eral  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
the  requirement  of  warning 
the  limiting  of  ingredients  in 
ments"  by  the  Secretary  of 
tlon,  and  Welfare  unless  such 
trlnslcally  lajuiious  to  health  iu 
mended  dosage. 

HJl.   8257.  June  26,   1975. 
Labor.   Repeals  provisions  of 
lAbor  Relations  Aot  and  the 
Act    which    authorize    employeife 
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agreements  with  labor  organizations  to  re- 
quire employee  membership  In  such  orga- 
nization as  a  condition  of  employment. 

H.R.  8258.  June  26,  1975.  Post  Office  aud 
Civil  Service  Grants  to  Federal  employees 
the  right  to  form,  join  and  assist  a  labor 
organization  or  to  refrain  from  such  activ- 
ity without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal. 

HJl.  8259.  Jmie  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  abolishing  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
which  were  e.stabllshed  to  review  services 
covered  luider  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
program'^. 

H.R.  8260.  June  2C,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  luterusl  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  State  and  local  vehicle  reg- 
istration or  use  taxes. 

H.R.  8261.  June  36,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  disclosure  of 
certain  Information  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  gasoline  sold  or  shipped  in  Inter- 
state commerce  which  relates  to  the  octane 
rathig  of  such  gasoline. 

Requires  automobile  mauulacturers  to 
provide  written  Information  relating  to  the 
octane  levels  of  gasoline  appropriate  for  use 
lu  the  engines  of  each  automobile  sold  or 
shipped  In  lntersta.te  commerce. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  develop 
standard  methods  and  studies  relating  to 
the  performance  of  various  tvpes  of  gaso- 
line. 

H  R.  8262.  Juue  26,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of 
1966  to  revise  provisions  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  lands  within  the  system. 
HJl.  8263.  June  26,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from 
3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  renewal. 
Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  decisions  to  be  brought  in 
the  circuit  In  which  the  broadcast  facility 
is.  or  is  proposed  to  be.  located  instead  of 
in  the  District  of  Colxunbia  Court  of  Ap- 
Ijeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  CommunU-ation.s 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  material; 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  8264.  June  26,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  guarantee  certain  obligations 
Incurred  by  the  financing  of  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  shoreside  fishery  fa- 
cilities and  equipment. 

H.R.  8265.  June  26.  1976.  Merch.^nt  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  regulate  fishing  by  vessels  In  the 
contiguous  fisheries  zone.  Exempts  certain 
foreign  vessels,  subject  to  International 
agreenjent,  from  such  regulations. 

Establishes  procedures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fisheries  management  plans.  Creates 
regional  marine  fisheries  conncUs  and  a  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Board  to  a.sslst  In 
planning,  research,  and  policy-making  ac- 
tivities. 

Directs  the  Coast  Guard  to  enforce  regul.i- 
tions  Issued  under  this  Act. 

H.R.  8266.  June  26,  1975.  Way.?  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  Income  during  the  taxable  yenr 
a  limited  amount  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  or  other  retirement  benefit. 

H.R.  8267.  Jui^  38.  1975.  Bnnklng,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  the  mortgage  purchase  authority 


of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief  loans 
and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  prevent  mortgage  fore- 
closures and  distress  sales  of  homes  due  to 
unemployment.  Empowers  the  Secretary  to 
insure  financial  Institutions  against  losses 
they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such  emer- 
gency loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

H.R.  8268.  June  26,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  Individual. 

H.R.  8269.  June  26,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines  Mu- 
tual Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  8270.  June  26,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Requires  the  plaimlng  and 
Installation  of  warning  lights  at  certain  rail- 
road-hlghwny  crossings. 

HJl.  8271. "June  26,  1975.  Armed  Ser^ices 
Authorizes  eligible  persons  to  receive  health 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  without  regard  to  such 
persons'  eligibility  for  compensation  for  8er\'- 
Ice-connected  disabilities  or  death  from  the 
Veterans"  Administration. 

H.R.  8272.  June  26,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from 
3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  renewal. 
Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Communications 
Commission  decisions  to  be  brought  In  the 
circuit  in  which  the  broadcast  facility  Is.  or 
Is  proposed  to  be,  located  instead  of  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  8273.  June  28,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  that  the  Commissioner  cl 
Education  Is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  States 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  administrative  ex- 
penses in  carrying  out  certain  provisions  of 
such  Act. 

H.R.  8274.  Jure  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  designate  that  any  overpay- 
ments on  any  contributions  submitted  with 
such  taxpayer's  tax  return  shall  be  available 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  or 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

HJl.  8275.  June  26,  1975.  ^Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  shipping  of 
l\ir.  leather,  or  finished  products  iu  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  which  come  from 
any  State  or  foreign  country  which  has  no? 
banned  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  u-e  of  l?g- 
hold  or  seel  jaw  traps. 

H.R.  8:;76.  June  26,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  establish 
a  pasj^jort  program  to  permit  disabled  per- 
sons to  obtain  free  or  reduced  admission 
rates  at  certain  national  parks  and  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

H.R.  8277.  June  26,  1975.  Armed  Services: 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorlze.s 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  Individual. 

H.R.  3278.  June  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  o£ 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  acting 
through  the  National  Institute  for  Health 
Information,  Education,  and  Promotion 
which  is  hereby  established,  to  conduct  and 
support  by  grant  or  contract  programs  in 
health  Intormatlon,  education,  and  promo- 
tion, preventive  health  services,  and  educa- 
tion in  the  r>ppropriate  use  of  medical  care. 
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Revises  and  extends  appropriations  for 
disease  prevention  and  control  programs  and 
for  venereal  disease  prevention  and  control 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

HJl.  8279.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require  that 
all  cast  and  malleable  iron  pipe  fittings  Im- 
ported from  outside  the  United  States  be 
marked  with  the  country  of  origin. 

HJl.  8280.  June  26,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  with 
re.spect  to  the  mortgage  purchase  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief 
loans  and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  prevent  mortgage 
foreclostu-es  and  distress  sales  of  homes  due 
to  unemployment.  Empowers  the  Secretary 
to  insure  financial  Institutions  against  losses 
they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such  emer- 
gency loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

H.R.  8281.  Jime  26,  1975.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes the  position  of  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  to  ia- 
vestlgate  and  prosecute  offenses  arising  out 
of  the  conduct  of  domestic  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
or  other  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  all  violations  of  any  Federal  statute  by 
any  Federal  Intelligence  or  law  enfcaxement 
agency.  Requires  appointment  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  by  a  panel  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia District  Court  Judges.  Specifies  that  the 
office  shall  terminate  3  years  after  appoint- 
ment. 

H.R.  8282.  June  26,  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Directs  the  Nuclear  Beg\ilatory  Commission 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  to  limit  the  export  of  nu- 
clear fuel  or  nuclear  technology  to  those 
nations  which  are  parties  to  certain  inter- 
national agreements  and  which  have  also  re- 
stricted the  flow  of  nuclear  technology  to 
parties  of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  waive  such  re- 
strictions If  the  export  of  such  technology  Is 
deemed  to  be  In  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

HJl.  8283.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
wines  containing  essences  and  other  flavor- 
ings approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  continue  to  be  treated  as  special  natu- 
ral wines  for  purposes  of  the  excise  tax  on 
wines. 

H.R.  8284.  June  26,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Eliminates  the  conditions  pres- 
ently Imposed  on  the  granting  of  retention 
preference  credit  during  reductions  in  force 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment who  are  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

HJl.  8285.  June  26,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Admmistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in  Delaware. 

HJl.  8286.  June  28,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Authorizes  appropriations  to 
strengthen  the  military  capabilities  of  signa- 
tories of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. 

Authorizes  the  Issuance  of  such  licenses  as 
the  President  deems  necessary  for  the  trans- 
portation of  war  material  under  this  Act. 

H.R.  8287.— June  26,  1975.  Agriculture.  Re- 
vises the  formula  for  allocating  Federal 
matching  grants  to  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  for  consrtuctlon  purposes.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
such  grants  to  land  grant  colleges. 

H.R.  8288.— June  26,  1975.  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization  Act  to  abolish  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Service  Area. 

H.R.  8289.— June  26, 1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  the  definition  of,  conditions  for. 


and  limitations  on,  the  deduction  ol  moving 
expenses. 

Allows  a  taxpayer  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  any  amount  received  or  accrued  from 
his  employer  as  a  reimbursement  for  a  mov- 
ing expense  which  would  be  otherwise  deduc- 
tible but  for  such  reimbursement. 

HJB.  8290. — June  26, 1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit 
termination  of  vrtdow's,  widower's  or  par- 
ent's insurance  benefits  if  the  recipient  re- 
marries. 

H.R.  8291.— June  26,  1975.  Judiciary.  Sets 
forth  standards  for  the  establishment  of 
congressional  districts  based  on  decennial 
censtises  and  composed  of  contiguous  ter- 
ritory. 

Grants  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  district 
cotu-ts  of  the  United  States  to  bear  actions 
brought  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

HJl.  8292. — June  26, 1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  administration  of  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance,  Medicare, 
and  Supplemental  Secturlty  Income  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Transfers  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  these  programs  and 
the  health  standards  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  IkUne  Health  and  Safety  Act  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  a  newly  established  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

HJl.  8293. — June  26, 1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  revlao 
the  amount  of  a  contribution  of  certain 
ordinary  and  capital  gain  property  which  may 
be  deducted  from  gross  Income,  where  the 
contribution  Is  made  by  a  corporation  to  an 
organization  exempt  from  the  income  tax. 

H.R.  8294.  June  26.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  for  use  of  a  firearm  In 
the  commission  of  a  felony. 

H.R.  8295.  Jime  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  exemption  from  Industrial  bond 
treatment  for  certain  small  Issues. 

H.R.  8296.  June  26,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Modifies  the  San  Antonio 
Channel  flood  control  projects  in  Texas  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct 
additional  faculties  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  Espada  Acequla  Aque- 
duct. 

H.R.  8297.  June  28,  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Directs  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  to  limit  the  export  of  nuclear 
fuel  or  nuclear  technrtogy  to  those  nations 
which  are  parties  to  certain  International 
agreements  and  which  have  also  restricted 
the  flow  of  nuclear  technology  to  parties  of 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  waive  such  re- 
strictions If  the  export  of  such  technology  Is 
deemed  to  be  In  the  national  seciuity  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  8298.  June  36,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internca  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
employers  of  the  same  employee,  by  proper 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
work  out  an  agreement  as  to  their  respective 
employment  and  unemployment  tax  liabili- 
ties for  such  employee. 

H.R.  8299.  June  26,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Himianltles  Act  of  1965  by  au- 
thorizing grants  to  the  American  Film  Insti- 
tute, and  by  authorizing  grants-in-aid  to 
qualified  States  for  humanities  programs. 

Establishes  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Institute 
for  the  Improvement  of  Museimi  Services  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
museums. 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  to  indemnify  against  loss  or 
damage  works  of  art,  manuscripts,  and  other 
artifacts  or  objects  of  educational,  cultural, 
historical,  or  scientific  value  which  are  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  United  States. 


H.R.  8300.  June  26,  1975.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Precludes  any  increase  in  postal 
rates  for  certain  veterans'  organizations  en- 
titled to  preferential  rates,  beyond  the  direct 
and  indirect  postal  costs  attributable  to  the 
maUing  of  such  organizations'  publications. 

H.R.  8301.  June  26,  1975.  Aimed  Services. 
Authorizes  eligible  persons  to  receive  health 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  without  regard  to  such 
person's  eligibility  for  compensation  for 
servlce-cormected  disabilities  or  death  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

H.R.  8302.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  limit 
the  deductions  attributable  to  farming 
which  can  be  used  by  a  taxpayer  to  offset 
nonfarm  income. 

H.R.  8303.  June  26,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  to  revise  tlie  meth- 
od of  allocating  grants  among  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  special  education  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  educationally  de- 
prived children. 

HJl.  8304.  Jxme  26,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Educational  Amendments 
of  1974  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  carry  out  innovation  and  de- 
velopment projects  and  activities  of  national 
significance  which  show  promise  of  having 
a  substantial  Impact  in  overcoming  reading 
deficiencies  in  youths  and  adults  through 
Incorporation  Into  ongoing  State  and  local 
educational  systems.  Changes  the  require- 
ments for  the  submission  of  applications  for 
grants  under  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974. 

Amends  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  to  revise  the  conditions  xuider  which  the 
administrative  heads  of  education  agencies 
may  accept  gifts  or  donations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  their  functions. 

H.R.8305.  June  26.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits States  and  localities  from  imposing 
taxes  on  the  privilege  of  generating  electric- 
ity where  the  generation  of  such  electricity 
is  in  interstate  commerce. 

H.B.  8306.  June  26,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prescribes  procedure.-; 
and  standards  governing  the  disclosure  of 
customer  financial  records  by  financial  ln< 
stltutlons  to  governmental  agencies. 

H.R.  8307.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  administration  of  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance,  Medicare, 
and  Supplemental  Secxu^ty  Income  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Transfers  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  these  pro- 
grams and  the  health  standards  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  from  the  Dep>artment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  a  newly  established  So- 
cial Seciurlty  Administration. 

H.R.  8308.  Jtme  26,  1075.  Ways  and  Meeuis. 
Amends  the  Social  Seciurlty  Act  by  removing 
the  Umitatlon  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
Income  which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  8309.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Stipulates  that  Medicare  supplementary 
medical  Insiu-ance  covers  durable  medical 
equipment  used  In  the  patient's  home  which 
Is  furnished  on  a  lease-purchase  basis.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  encourage  suppliers  of  durable 
medical  equipment  to  make  such  equipment 
available  on  a  lease-purchase  basis. 

H.R.  8310.  Jtme  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  abolishing  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
which  were  established  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

H.R.  8311.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe.  Exempts, 
temporarily,  certain  rural  hospitals  from  the 
profe.ssional  standards  review,  utilization  re- 
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vtew.   and  utlUzatiMi   control 
iinpa(«ed  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
pltals  participating  in  the  Medicare 
aid.  and   Maternal   and   Child  Healt|i 
ices  programs. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and   Welfare   to  study   alternative 
oi  utilization  review  and  utilization 
foi  rural  hospitals. 

H.R.  8312.  Jiuie  26,  1975.  Post 
Civil    Service.    Establishes    an    ann 
certain  handicapped  children  of  reti 
eral  employees  and  Members  oi 

H.R.   8313.  June  26.   1975.   Baiiki 
rency  and  Housing.  Revises  the 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  A<'t  of 
respect  to  the  mortgage  purcha.se 
of  the  Secretary  of  Hoiisijie  and 
velopment. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage 
and   advances  of  credit,   under 
tablLshed  by  the  Secretary'  of 
Urban    Development,    to    prevent 
foreclosures  and  distress  sales  of 
to   unemployment.  Empowers  the 
tn  insure  financial  institutions  agatnft 
they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  svic 
gency  loans  or  advances  of  credit. 
H.R.   8314.   June   26,   1975.   Jiidic 
quires  proceedings  in  certain  UtJitec 
courts    to    be    conducted    billnguallj 
certain  circumstances.  Directs  the 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of   the 
States  Courts  to  determine  and  su 
personnel   and   facilities   necessary 
duct   bilingual   proceedings   as   requ 
this  Act. 

HR.    8315.    June    26,     1975.     Agri 
Transfers   all   functions   and   duties 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpniratlon 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  imder  the 
Crop  Insurance  Act  to  tlie  Federal 
ity   Insurance   Corporation.   Extends 
priatlons  to  allow  sttch  corporation  t< 
commodities  against  loss  due  to 
causes. 

H.R.  8316.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  1 
an  additional  personal  and 
exemption  for  a  taxpayer,  his  spou^ 
dependent   who   is  disabled. 

H.R.  8317.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and 
Amends   the   Social    Security   Act    t< 
matlcally  raise  the  ceiling  on  Feder  il 
ments   to   States   for   social   service! 
cost-of-living  adjustments  of  Old 
rtvors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Welfare. 

H.R.  8318.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and 
Excludes  general  and  cost-of-living 
in  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
ance  l)€neflts  from  being  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  an 
ual's   eligibility   for   supplemental 
income    benefits.    Federal -State 
sistance,  public  hotislng,  food  stamps 
erans'  pensions,  dependency  and 
compensation  for  parents  of 
erans,  and  any  other  Federal 
disability  benefit  program. 

H.R.  8319.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
elude  from  Income  during  the 
a  limited  amount  received  sis  an 
pension,  or  other  retirement  benefiti 
H.R.  8320.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
individuals  either  a  deduction  of  a 
against  the  Income  tax  for  the  cost 
muting  between  his  or  her 
place  of  employment. 

HJl,  8321.  June  26.  1975.  Ways  and 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
mlt  a  taxpayer  who  baa  attained  the 
sixty-five  or  one  who  is  handicapped 
an  optional  tax  credit  against  the 
tax  for  real  property  taxes  paid,  or 
amount  of  rent  constlttitlng  such 
by  the  taxpayer. 
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requ^ements  H.R.  8322.  June  26,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  order  the  transfer  of  supplies  among 
nattu-al  gas  companies  In  order  to  alleviate 
shortages. 

Directs  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  primary 
energy  source  for  fossil-fuel  fired  power- 
plants. 

H.R.  8323.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Creates  a  national  system  of  health  insur- 
ance. Establishes  a  Health  Security  Board  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  such  health  insurance 
program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  all  health  bciieflt  plans 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Amends  various  other  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act. 

H.R.   8324.   June   26,    1975.  Bankiuc,   Cur- 
renoy  and  Housing.  Permits  contractual  pro- 
visions to  require  payment  in  gold,  gold  coin, 
or  in  an  amount  of  currency  measured  by 
the  value  of  gold  or  gold  coins. 
H.R.  8325.  June  26,   1975.  Education  .<»nd 
Re-      Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
States      ment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  revise  the 
under     eligibility  criteria  for  units  of  local  govern- 
1  )irector     meat   to  become  "prime  sponsors"  for  ptir- 
Uulted     poses  of  the  Act. 

the         H.R.   8326.   June   26,   1975.  Interstate   and 

o   con-      Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 

red   by      Act  to  direct  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

to   authorize   transportation  of  natural   gas 

supplies  in  order  to  assist  in  increasing  the 

production  of  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

H.R.  8327.  June  26,  1975.  Education  and 
Lnhor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  base  veteran's  cost-of-lnstruction 
payments  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion on  the  number  of  graduate  as  well  as 
undergraduate  students  in  attendance  at 
such  institution  on  October  16  of  each  year. 
H.R.  8328,  June  26,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  concerned  to  speci- 
fy the  number  of  times  annually  that  each 
unit  of  the  National  Guard  must  assemble 
for  drill  and  mstructlon.  Makes  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
stibject  to  the  requirement  that  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  di- 
vided into  training  categories. 

H.R.  8329.  June  26,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  require  the  States 
and  units  of  local  government  to  expend 
some  of  the  funds  received  under  this  Act 
for  specified  priority  expenditures.  Increases 
and  extends  appropriations  to  the  Trtist 
Fund  established  under  the  Act.  Pi-ovides 
an  alternate  method  for  the  division  between 
the  State  and  units  of  local  government  of 
funds  allocated  to  each  State.  Establishes  a 
system  of  supplemental  entitlements  for  low 
inc|emnity     income  communities. 

H.R.  8330.  June  26,  1975.  Judiciary.  Limits 
the  liability  of  any  physician,  registered 
nurse,  or  aircraft  employee  who  In  good  faith 
renders  emergency  care  to  an  injured  or  111 
person  aboard  an  aircraft  within  the  special 
aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  8331.  June  26,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 

Means.     crease  the  estate  tax  exemption  and  the  es- 

allow     tate  tax  marital  deduction. 

credit         Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 

com-     an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 

and     for  farming,  woodland,  or  scenic  open  space. 

Allows  a  deduction  from  the  value  of  the 

Means,     gross  estate  for  a  decedent's  Interests  In  any 

to  per-     qualified  farm  or  business. 

age  of         H.R.  8332.  June  26.  1975.  Government  Op- 

to  take     erations.    Authorizes   Federal    payments   to 

income     county  governments  to  compensate  for  the 

tor  the     tax  immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 

ta^s  paid     boundaries. 

HR.  8333.  June  26.  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
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the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  Include  among  debts 
which  have  priority  certain  debts  to  con- 
sumers for  goods  or  real  estate  not  yet  re- 
ceived by  such  consumers. 

H.R.  8334.  June  26,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safetv  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  (1)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  render  on-site  consul- 
tation to  small  employers,  upon  their  re- 
quest, to  assist  such  employers  In  complying 
with  the  Act;  and  (2)  by  making  the  Issu- 
ance of  citations  discretionary. 

H.R.  8335.  June  26.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Int.ernal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
certain  individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over 
a  liii.ited  credit  against  the  income  tax  for 
the  amount  of  real  property  taxes  paid  or 
acfirued  or  ilie  amount  of  rent  constituting 
renl  property  taxes  paid  during  the  taxable 
year. 

H.R  8336.  June  26.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  tlie  income  of  certain 
alifii.s  who  are  temporarily  in  the  United 
StHTB!.  .solely  for  the  purpose  ol  teaching  or 
engaging  in  re.search  at  an  educational  in- 
stitution, or  at  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  which  engages  in  re- 
search activities  which  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reoognized  educational  institution  for  lh^ 
purpases  of  .such  exemption. 

H.R.  8337.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  co.st  differ- 
eiHial  in  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of 
inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
imbursement to  a  provider  of  services  under 
the  Medicare  progi'am. 

H.R.  8338.  June  26,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  with  the  approval  of  tl»e 
Secretarj  of  the  Treasury,  to  guarantee  obli- 
gations issued  to  enable  common  carriers  to 
rettnance  existing  obligations.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  and  collect  an  annual 
gtiarantee  fee  from  common  carriers  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  admhiistrative  expenses  of 
such  program. 

H.R.  8339.  June  26,  1975.  Way.s  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  parent  to  take  an  exemption  for  a  child 
who  is  physically  handicappied  or  mentally 
retarded  without  consideration  to  such  de- 
pendent's income. 

H.R.  8340.  June  26.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  impose  ad- 
ditioital  conditions  upon  public  service  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  authorized 
by  the  Act.  Prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  providing  financial  assistance  for  pub- 
lic service  jobs  for  relatives  of  certain  indi- 
viduals associated  with  applicants  for  such 
funds. 

Establishes  civil  penalties  for  discrimina- 
tion against  applicants  under  such  programs 
because  of  political  affiliation. 

H.R.  8341.  June  26,  1975.  Banking,  Ciu- 
rency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  with  re- 
spect to  lenders  In  any  real  estate  settlement 
where  the  total  charges  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  borrower  are  $100  or  less  to  exempt  such 
lenders  from  the  statement  of  settlement 
costs  and  advance  disclosiu-e  of  settlement 
costs  requirements  of  the  Act. 

HR.  8342.  June  26,  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Directs  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  to  limit  the  export  of  nu- 
clear fuel  or  nuclear  technology  to  those  na- 
tions which  are  parties  to  certain  interna- 
tional agreements  and  which  have  also  re- 
stricted the  flow  of  nuclear  technology  to 
parties  of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  waive  such  re- 
strictions If  the  exjtort  of  such  technologj' 
is  deemed  to  be  in  the  national  security  In- 
terest.s  of  tlie  United  States. 
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HM.  8343.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  specifying 
certain  factors  to  be  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  welfare  in 
determining  the  reasonable  value  of  an  in- 
dividual's home  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing such  individual's  eligibility  for  Supple- 
mental Security  Income. 

H.R.  8344.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  specify- 
ing certain  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  determining  the  reasonable  value  of  an 
individual's  home  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining such  Individual's  eligibility  for  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income. 

H.R.  8345.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  (1)  increasing  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  Individual  may  earn 
without  a  reduction  In  benefits;  (2)  remov- 
ing the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  outside 
Income  allowed  for  Individuals  who  have 
reached  age  70;  (3)  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  prepare  a  Senior  Citizens  Price  In- 
dex to  be  used  In  computing  cost-of-living 
increases  In  benefits;  (4)  revising  the  timing 
of  granting  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases;  and  (5) 
eliminating  marital  status  as  a  factor  In  de- 
termining eligibility  of  certain  beneficiaries. 

HJl.  8346.  June  26,  1975.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiwe  to  estab- 
lish, under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
national  acreage  allotments  and  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  for  peanuts. 

Removes  the  farmers'  right  to  elect  or 
reject  quotas  by  a  referendum  and  the  Sec- 
retary's right  to  apportion  State  acreage  al- 
lotments among  the  counties  in  the  State. 

Establishes  new  marketing  restrictions  on 
peanut  crops. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  loans  and  purchases  available  to  pro- 
ducers on  withln-qubta  and  excess  peanuts 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  available  to 
cooperative  marketing  associations. 

H.R.  8347.  June  26, 1975.  Agriculture.  Limits 
"official  inspection  personnel,"  under  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Removes  the  Secretary's  authority  to  waive 
restrictions  In  the  licensing  of  official  inspec- 
tion personnel  where  there  exists  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

Increases  the  penalties  for  violation  of  such 
Act. 

HJl.  8348.  June  26,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
set  standards  and  issue  licenses  for  the  opera- 
tion of  temporary  help  agencies.  Prohibits 
such  agencies  from  restricting  the  rights  of 
temporary  employees  to  accept  jjermanent 
positions.  Prohibits  the  collection  of  place- 
ment fees  from  temporary  help  employees  by 
such  agencies.  Prohibits  employment  of  tem- 
porary help  employees  as  strikebreakers. 

HJl.  8349.  June  26,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  franchisors  to 
give  franchisees  90  days  notice,  with  limited 
exceptions,  of  intent  to  cancel,  or  failure  to 
renew,  a  franchise  agreement.  Allows  such 
cancellation  or  failure  to  renew  only  for  cer- 
tain specified  reasons.  Requires  a  franchisor 
to  compensate  a  franchisee  tor  the  value  of 
the  franchisee's  business  when  the  franchisor, 
for  a  legitimate  business  reason,  falls  to 
renew  the  franchise. 

Sets  forth  the  Judicial  remedies  available 
to  a  franchisee  for  a  violation  of  this  Act 
by  a  franchisor. 

HJl.  8260.  June  26,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  children 
of  recipients  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  Navy  Cross,  or  Air  Force  Cross,  as 
well  as  the  Congressional  Medai  of  Honor, 
to  the  service  academies. 


H.R.  8351.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  any  qualified  coalbumln^  equipment 
which  is  used  predominantly  In  the  trade  or 
business  of  furnishing  electrical  energy. 

H.R.  8352.  June  26,  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Defines  the  term  "ambulatory  surgical  cen- 
ter" with  respect  to  health  and  medical  care 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

H.R.  8353.  June  26,  1976.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  establish  a  program  of  flood  pre- 
vention for  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
River  Watershed  In  Illinois. 

H.R.  8354.  June  26,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Comptroller  General 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  effect  of  reporting 
requirements  of  Federal  regulatory  programs 
on  business  establishments. 

H.R.  8355.  June  26,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Extends  the  contiguous  fish- 
eries zone  of  the  United  States  to  a  point 
197  miles  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  regulation  and  licensing  of 
foreign  fishing  activity  within  the  contiguous 
fisheries  zone. 

Prohibits  fishing  by  foreign  vessels  In 
United  States  coastal  waters  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  nearest  coast-line. 

H.R.  8256.  June  26,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Enlarges  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  by  establishing  a  "Save 
Outdoor  America"  program. 

H.R.  8367.  June  26,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  detention  pending  trial  of  any 
person  charged  with  an  offense  Involving  the 
use  of  a  firearm  when  the  court  or  judge  has 
reason  to  believe  that  none  of  the  specified 
conditions  of  release  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  such  person  as  required 
or  will  reasonably  assure  that  such  person 
will  not  be  a  danger  to  the  community. 

H.R.  8368.  June  26,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  gold  coins,  which  shall 
not  be  legal  tender,  for  sale  to  the  American 
people. 

H.R.  8359.  June  26,  1975.  AgriciUture.  Re- 
defines the  term  "rural  area"  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Riu-al  Development  Act 
and  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  Include 
towns  of  twenty-five  thousand  or  less  in- 
habitants within  such  definition. 

HJl,  8360,  June  26,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Enlarges  the  boundaries  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in  Colorado. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study 
such  additional  lands  to  determine  suita- 
bility for  designation  as  wilderness  areas. 

HJl.  8361.  June  26,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

HJl.  8362.  June  26,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

H.R.  8363.  June  26,  1976.  Judiciary.  Con- 
fers jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  on 
any  claim  filed  by  certain  Individuals  with 
respect  to  the  death  of  a  certain  memt>er  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

H.R.  8364.  June  26,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  to  have  met  the 
definitional  requirements  of  "widow"  for 
purposes  of  determining  entitlement  to  a 
civil  service  or  armed  forces  survivor  annuity. 

H.R.  8365.  June  26,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September   30,    1976,    for    the   Secretary   of 


Transportation,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  the  Transpor- 
tation Administration,  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  P>anama  Canal,  the  United 
States  Railway  Association,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority. 

H.R.  8366.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  unemployment 
taxes  for  (1)  certain  agricultural  labor;  (2) 
domestic  service;  (3)  service  performed  for 
nonprofit  corporations;  and  (4)  state  and 
local  government  employees. 

Establishes  minimum  entitlement  and 
compensation  standards  for  unemployment 
compensation  under  State  law,  and  author- 
izes payments  to  the  States  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  such  minimum  stand- 
ards. 

Increases  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax. 

H.R.  8367.  July  8,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  reg^ulate  the  trapping  and  cap- 
ture of  mammals  and  birds  on  Federal  lands. 
Establishes  an  advisory  commission  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  acceptable  methods 
for  trapping  and  capttire  of  mammals  and 
birds. 

Prohibits  use  of  unacceptable  traps  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce. 

Prescribes  regulations  to  prohibit  the  In- 
terstate shipment  of  hide,  skin,  feathers, 
or  resulting  products  of  the  use  of  unaccept- 
able traps. 

H.R.  8368.  July  8,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  awarding  of  attorneys'  fees  and 
exp)enses  to  the  condemnee  In  proceedings 
to  condemn  real  property  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  Its  departments  or  agen- 
cies. 

HR.  8369.  July  8.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires  States  which  have  entered  Into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  payments  and  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  a  calendar- 
quarter  basis. 

H.R.  8370.  July  8,  1975.  Armed  Services.  Re- 
vises the  uniformed  services  retirement  and 
severance  pay  systems. 

HJl.  8371.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
employers  of  the  same  employee,  by  proi)er 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
work  out  an  agreement  as  to  their  respective 
employment  and  unemployment  tax  liabili- 
ties for  such  employee. 

H.R.  8372.  July  8.  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  gold  commemorative  coins 
bearing  the  seal  or  symbol  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration. 

HR.  8373.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  des- 
ignate the  place  of  residence  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  within  the  State,  Congressional 
district,  territory,  or  possession  which  such 
Member  represents  in  Congress,  and  the  place 
of  residence  of  a  State  legislator  as  such 
legislator's  home. 

Limits  the  amount  which  shall  be  de- 
ductible from  the  Income  tax  by  State  and 
Federal  legislators  for  living  expenses. 

H.R.  8374.  July  8,  1975.  Rules.  Declares 
that  certain  rules  proposed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  take  effect  only  If,  after  a  certain 
period  of  time,  either  House  of  Congress 
does  not  pass  a  resolution  disapproving  Sfuch 
proposed  rule.  Establishes  procedures  for  ex- 
ercising Congressional  disapproval  of  such 
proposed  rules. 

H.R.  8375.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  stipulat- 
ing that  certain  support  and  maintenance 
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furnished   an  lndi\'ldual   shall   be 
from  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
such  individual's  eligibility  for 
tal  security  Income  beneats. 

H.R.  8376.  July  8,  1975.  Public  Woi^cs 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  allow  the 
trator     of     the     Environmental     Pro 
Agency  to  accept  State  certification 
charging   his  responsibilities   under 
provisions  for  the  development  and 
tion  of  adequate  waste  treatment 
HJl.  8377.  JiUy  8,  1975.  Post  Office 
Service.    Makes    certain    law 
servica  performed  in  the  Coast  Quarc 
i  table  service  for  the  purpo.se  of 
eligibility  for  retirement  as  a  l»w 
ment  officer  or  flreflght«r 

H.R.    8378.    July    8.    1975.    Judlclar; 
thorlzes  and  directs  the  payment  of 
neys'  fees  and  other  costs,  to  any 
who  prevails  In  a  civil  action  iu  w 
United  States  is  a  plaintiff. 

H.R.   8379.   July   8.    1975.    Armed 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing.  .' 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
A  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  indlv 

H.R.  8380.  July  8,   1975.  Merchant 
and   Fisheries.   Amends  the   National 
life  Refugee  System  Administration 
1966    to    revise    provisions    relating 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter 
the   Fish   and   WUdllfe  Service   with 
to  the  disposal  of  lauds  within  the 

H.R.  8381.  July  8,  1975.  Public  Worlds 
Transportation.   Amends   the  Federal 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  define 
term  "navigable  waters'  as  it  applies 
Issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or 
terial  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  8382.  July  8,  1975.  Public  Wor 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretarj 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En 
to  study  and  undertake  measures  to 
water  resources  and  alleviate  situation 
lems  at  Quincy  Bay,  Broad  Lake,  and 
Lake  areas  In  Illinois. 

HJl.  8383.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce, 
the  Social  Security  Act  by   (I)    rev 
method   of   determining    a   skilled   n 
facility's  eligibility  for  reimbursemen : 
the  method  of  computing  payments 
payments  to  skilled  nursing  and  in 
»t«  care  facilities  under  the  Medlcalc 
gram;   (2)  requiring  skilled  nursing 
to  disclose  the  Identity  of  persons  with 
It  does  business;  (3)  further  regulating 
ness  dealings  between  a  skilled  nursing 
Ity   and   its  owners;    and    (4) 
payment  for  certain  services  provided 
patient    under   the   Medicare    and 
program  upon  such  patient's  meeting 
criteria  of  need  for  such  services. 

HJl.  8384.  July  8.  1975.  Interstate  anc 
eign   Commerce.   Amends   the 
tlons  Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  fron  i 
6  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for 
of  applications  for  licensing  renewal 
appeals  from  Federal  Communications 
mission  decisions  to  be  brought  in 
cult  In  which  the  broadcast  facility  is. 
proposed  to  be.  located  instead  of  in  thi 
trict  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 

Requires     the    Federal 
Commission  to  study  possible  reductioi  i 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting 
ments.   and   other   administrative 
now  required  for  renewal  applications 

H.R.  8385.  July  8.  1975.  Ways  and 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
elude  from   gross   income   the   diseharfee 
disaster  relief  loans  under  the   " 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

Prohibits  such  exclusion  where  the 
loss  Is  otherwise  deductible  from  gro^ 
come. 

HJl.  8336.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
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excluded  electric  and  gas  public  utilities  a  deduction 
for  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  such 
utility  to  advertise  or  promote  the  sale  or  use 
of  electrical  energy  or  gas  or  to  promote  the 
seller  or  furnisher  of  electrical  energy  or  gas. 
H.R.  8387.  July  8.  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  Individual. 

H.R.  8388.  July  8,  1975.  Judiciary.  Prohibits 
employees  of  the  United  States  from  en- 
gaging in  specified  national  security  crimes. 
Imposes  penal  tie.s  for  the  commission  of  such 
crimes. 

Ei'tabllshes  an  independent  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Legal  Office  of  National  Security 
Affairs  to  be  directed  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Solicitor  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
prohibitlon.s  specified  In  this  Act. 

H.R.  8389.  July  8.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Eliminates  the  requirement 
that  a  civil  service  retirement  annuitant,  to 
be  eligible  for  continued  enrollment  In  a 
health  benefits  plan,  must  have  been  enrolled 
In  such  plan  as  an  employee  for  five  years 
prior  to  retirement. 

H.R.  8390.  July  8.  1975.  Judiciary.  Prohibits 
former  Federal  employees  who  participated 
In  a  contract  formulation  from  being  em- 
ployed, for  two  years,  by  anyone  who  has  a 
direct  Interest  In  the  contract. 

HJi.  8391.  July  8.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Extends  the  period  diu'lng 
which  the  revenues  from  rates  of  mail,  as 
determined  by  rate  schedule  decisions,  for 
eligible  publications  mailed  by  any  veterans' 
organization  or  association  shall  not  exceed 
the  direct  and  Indirect  postal  costs  attribu- 
table to  the  maUlng  of  such  publications. 

HR.  8392.  July  8.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  that  letters  sent  to 
Members  of  Congress  shall  be  carried  In  the 
malls  at  no  cost  to  the  sender. 

H.R.  8393.  July  8,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  individual. 

HJl.  8394.  July  8,  1975.  Education  and  La- 
bor. Amends  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  to  stipulate  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  relating  to  discrimination  based  on  sex 
or  blindness  shall  not  apply  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  revenues  derived  from  a  particular 
sport  to  the  extent  such  revenues  are  used  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  that  sport. 
Declares  that  the  Act  does  act  prohibit  sep- 
aration of  students  by  sex  in  physical  edu- 
cation classes  if  equal  facilities,  equipment, 
instruction  and  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion are  provided  to  each  sex. 

HR.  8395.  July  8.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  to  stipulate  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  relating  to  discrimination  based  on  sex 
or  blindness  shall  not  apply  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  revenues  derived  from  a  particular 
sport  or  team  to  the  extent  such  revenues 
are  used  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  that  sport  or  team. 

Declares  that  the  Act  does  not  prohibit 
separation  of  students  by  sex  In  physical 
education  classes  if  equal  facilities,  equip- 
ment. Institution  and  opportunity  lor  par- 
ticipation are  provided  to  each  sex. 

H.R.  8396.  July  8.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires  States  which  have  entered  Into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  payments  and  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  a  calendar- 
quarter  basis. 

H.R.  8397.  July  8.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  any  qualified  coal-burning  equipment 
which  Is  used  for  the  production  of  heat  or 
power. 

H.R.    8398.   July   8.    1975.   Atomic   Energy. 
Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
revise  procedures  for  the  pricing  of  enrich- 
ing services  provided  by  the  Energy  Research 
deny     and  Development  Administration. 
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H.R.  8399.  July  8,  1975.  Armed  Services 
Makes  retroactive  to  February  1961  certain 
regulations  concerning  pay  and  allowances 
for  missing  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices which  authorize  payment  for  the  trans- 
portation of  house  trallei-s  or  mobile  dwell- 
ings of  certain  members  in  a  missing  status 
or  their  dependents. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

180.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Maul 
County  Council,  WaUuku.  Hawaii,  relative 
to  funding  for  public  works  projects  for  the 
State  of  Hawaii  for  fiscal  year  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

181.  Also,  petition  of  the  Social  Legislation 
Group  of  Covenant  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
relative  to  the  sale  of  military  arms  to  Jor- 
dan; to  the  Committee  on  Internaiional 
Relations. 

182.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Regional 
Reciprocal  and  FamUy  Support  Association. 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  relative  to  child  support 
in  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

183.  By  Mr.  PEPPER:  Petition  of  the  Dade 
County  Board  of  Coimty  Commissioners,  rela- 
tive to  an  In-depth  assessment  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  effects  of  ter- 
minating farming  activities  In  the  "hole  In 
the  donut '  farmland  area  within  Everglades 
National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows :    ' 

H.R.  7114 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
Page  300,  after  line  6,  add  the  following : 
(e|   no  manufacturer  or  dealer  may  make 
any  representation 

(1)  In  writing  (Including  a  representation 
in  an  advertisement) ,  or 

(2)  In  any  broadcast  advertisement, 

of  fuel  economy,  as  measured  by  the  proce- 
dures utilized  by  the  EPA  Administrator  for 
model  year  1975  or  procedures  which  yield 
comparable  results,  to  represent  a  model  type 
unless  at  least  60  percent  of  the  vehicles 
manufactured  of  that  model  type  represented 
in  such  writing  or  broadcast  advertisement 
achieved  on  the  EPA  test  procedures 
(weighted  55  percent  urban  cycle.  45  per- 
cent highway  cycle)  at  least  the  fuel  economy 
cited  in  the  representation. 

(f)  Any  representation  of  fuel  economy 
which  does  not  comply  with  (e)  must  show 
the  entire  range  of  fuel  economies  on  the 
EPA  test  procedures  for  the  model  type  rep- 
resented as  well  as  the  fuel  economy  for  the 
specific  model  type  as  equipped  for  the  rep- 
resentation. 

Page  300,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
",  or". 

Page  300.  after  line  18,  add  the  following: 

(4)  the  failure  to  comply  with  section 
(506)  (e)  and  (506)  (f). 

Page  303.  after  line  22,  add  the  following: 

(c)  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  has 
violated  Section  506(e)  and/or  506(f)  of  this 
Act.  It  shall  assess  penalties  provided  for 
under  subsection  ( 1 ) . 

(c)(1)  Any  manxifacturer  or  dealer  who 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  determines 
to  have  violated  Section  (606)  (e)  and/or 
(506)  (f)  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil 
penalty  equal  to  $5,000  for  each  violation, 
each  representation  violating  Section  (506) 
(e)  and/or  (506)  (f)  constituting  a  separate 
violation. 

(c)(2)  The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty 
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shall  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  a  civil  action.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  the 
discretion  to  compromise,  modify,  remit,  with 
or  without  conditions,  any  civil  penalty  as- 
sessed against  a  manufacturer  or  retailer  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  the  insol- 
vency or  bankruptcy  of  such  manufacturer 
or  retailer. 
Page  305,  after  line  26,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  511.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  any  viola- 
tion of  Section  507(4).  Sxich  actions  may  be 
brought  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
any  United  States  district  coxn-t  for  a  dis- 
trict wherein  any  act,  omission,  or  transac- 
tions constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or 
in  such  court  for  the  district  wherein  the 
defendant  Is  found  or  transacts  business.  In 
any  action  under  this  section  process  may 
be  served  on  a  defendant  in  any  other  district 
in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  may  bo 
found. 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  ofl'ered  by 

Jlr.   DINGELL.) 

Page  300,  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 
(e)  no  ma^iufactiu-er  or  dealer  may  make 
any  representation — 

(1)  in  writing  (including  a  repre.sento.tlon 
lu  an  advertisement) ,  or 

(2)  in  any  broadca.st  advertisement. 

of  fuel  economy,  as  measured  by  the  pro- 
cedures utilized  by  the  EPA  Administrator 
for  the  model  year  1975  or  procedures  which 
yield  comparable  results.  representh\g  a 
specific  class  of  model  type  (such  a.s  a  specific 
engine  size  and/  or  transmission,  and/  or  op- 
tional equipment)  without  also  making  In 
the  representation  a  fair  disclosure  of  the 
fuel  economy  of  the  model  tyjje  pui-suant  to 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  Section  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commls,slon  Act,  except  that, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunission  Act,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  assess  civil  penalties  pur- 
suant to  Section  508(b)  (2)  of  this  Act  and 
Section  5nu)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunis- 


sion Act  does  not  apply  to  any  such  violation. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
Page  316.  insert  after  line  3  the  following: 
"A  rule  prescribed  under  this  section  appli- 
cable to  a  prodtict  may  require  disclosure. 
In  any  printed  matter  distributed  at  the 
point  of  sale  of  such  product,  of  energy  use 
or  energy  efficiency  of  the  product  (or  any 
other  information  which  may  be  required 
under  this  section  to  be  disclosed  on  the  label 
of  such  product).  Such  requirements  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  broadcast  advertise- 
ment or  any  advertisement  In  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  other  periodical." 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
On  page  223,  immediately  before  line  4,  in- 
sert the  following: 

MARGINAL  WELL  RECOVERY  PRICING  POLICY 

SEC.  302.  (a)  In  the  interest  of  promoting 
maximum  recovery  and  eliminating  waste, 
there  Is  hereby  created  a  category  known  as 
"marginal  wells",  and.  for  purposes  of  oil 
pricing  policy,  oil  produced  from  these  wells 
shall  be  treated  as  "new  crude  petroleum"  as 
defined  under  Sec.  212.72  of  Title  10  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on 
January  31.  1975.  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  pricing  restrictions  otherwise  applicable 
to  "old  crude  petroleum"  as  defined  '.mder 
Sec.  212.72  of  Title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  as  In  efl'ect  on  January  31,  1975. 

(b)  For  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
"marginal  well "  shall  mean  any  oil  well 
which  Is  Incapable  of  producing  Its  maximum 
capacity  of  oil  except  by  pumping,  gas  lift, 
or  other  means  of  artificial  lift,  and  which 
well  so  equipped  is  capable,  under  normal 
luirestricted  operating  conditions,  of  pro- 
ducing such  dally  quantities  of  oil  as  here- 
in set  out,  as  would  be  damaged,  or  result 
in  a  loss  of  production  ultimately  recover- 
able, or  cause  the  premature  abandonment 
of  same.  If  its  maximum  daily  production 
were  artificially  curtailed.  The  following  de- 
scribed wells  shall  be  deimed  "marginal 
wells" : 

(1)  Any  oil  well  incapable  of  producing  its 
maximum   daily    capacity   of   oil    except   by 


pumping,  gas  lift,  or  other  means  of  arti- 
ficial lift,  and  having  a  maximum  daily  ca- 
pacity for  production  often  ten  barrels  or 
less,  averaged  over  the  preceding  thirty  con- 
secutive days,  producing  from  a  depth  of  two 
thousand    (2,000)    feet  or   less. 

(2)  Any  oil  w^U  Incapable  of  producing  li.s 
maximum  daily  capacity  of  oil  except  by 
pumping,  gas  lift,  or  other  means  of  artificial 
lift,  and  having  a  maximum  dally  capacKy 
for  production  of  twenty  barrels  or  less,  aver- 
aged over  the  preceding  thirty  consecutive 
days  prodxicing  from  a  horizon  deeper  than 
two  thousand  (2,000)  feet  and  le.ss  lu  depth 
than  four  thou.-.and  (4,000)  feet. 

(3)  Any  oil  well  Incapable  of  produf-ii'e 
its  maximum  daily  capacity  of  oil  except  by 
pumping,  feHS  lift,  or  other  means  of  artificial 
lift,  and  having  a  maximum  daily  capacity 
for  production  of  twenty-five  barrels  or  le-.^. 
averaged  over  the  preceding  thirty  consecu- 
tive days,  producing  from  a  horizon  deeper 
than  four  thoti.sand  (4,000)  feet  and  less  in 
depth  than  six  thousand  (6,000)  feet. 

(4)  Any  oil  well  incapable  of  producing  iis 
maximum  daily  capac'ty  of  oil  except  by 
pumping,  gas  lift,  or  other  means  of  artifici.)! 
lift,  and  having  a  maximum  dally  capacity 
for  production  of  thirty  barrels  or  less,  aver- 
aged over  the  preceding  thirty  consecutive 
days,  producing  from  a  horizon  deeper  than 
six  thousand  (6.000)  feet  and  less  in  depth 
than  eight  thousand  (8,000)  feet. 

(5)  Any  ol!  well  incapable  of  produciiu; 
its  maximum  daily  capacity  of  oil  except  by 
pvimping,  gas  lift,  or  other  mean.:;  or  artifici  ;l 
lift,  and  having  a  maximum  dally  capacity 
for  production  of  thirty-five  barrels  or  less. 
averaged  over  the  preceding  thirty  consecu- 
tive days,  producing  from  a  horizon  deeper 
than  eight  thousand   (8,000)   feet. 

The  words,  "gas  Hit",  when  used  In  thU 
.•section  shall  mean  gas  lift  by  the  use  of  ^as 
not  in  solution  vvith  oil  produced. 

And  reimmber  sub.sequent  sections  aci'ord- 
iiipiv. 

HJl.  8731 

ByMr.  WYLIE: 
On  pa^c  2  .strike  lines  5  ihro'.iph  15. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elsoii,  D.D,.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  all  the  ways  of  our 
need  lead  to  Thy  throne.  We  are  weak 
and  Thou  art  strong,  we  are  poor  and 
Thou  art  rich,  we  lack  wisdom  and  Thou 
art  all-wise.  Be  oui*  support  all  the  day 
long.  Help  us  to  work  in  concord  and  with 
joy  in  our  hearts.  Grant  us  the  will  to 
accent  the  positive,  to  live  by  affirmation 
and  not  by  cynicism,  to  assert  our  faith 
and  not  our  doubts.  Give  us  grace  to  live 
by  Thy  Holy  Word: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  ivith  all  thine  heart; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  oicn  understand- 
ing. In  all  thy  tvays  acknowledge  Him, 
and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.— Proxevbs 
3:. 5.  6. 

Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  July  22,  2975) 

Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follov  ing 
letter: 

U.S.  Sen.\te. 

F>RESroENT  PRO  TEMPORK, 

Wa.sliington,  D.C.July  30. 197n. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  M. 
Montoya,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Ea.stiand, 
President  pro  tempori'. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  thereupon  took  the 
fhair  as  Acting  President  pro  temjrore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  July  29, 1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEf:T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOIN IMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  tlie 


DISEASE    CONTROL    AMENDMENTS 
OF  197.5 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  323, 
S.  1466. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  146t>)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  ei'jtend  and  revise  the  progratn 
of  assistance  for  t,he  control  and  prevention 
of  communicable  diseases. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  tlie  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  •^^he  followinK : 

TITLE  r  -  DISEASE  CONTTiOL 
SHORT    THLE 

Stc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  us  ihc 
'Disease  Control  Amendments  Act  of  1975". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HKALTH  StSVICE  ACT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  317 
of  the  Pvibllc  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
247b)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "project"  before  "graiits"  in 
ilie  first  sentence: 

(2)  In.seriing  "project"  before  "grant" 
each  time  It  appe:!rs; 

(3)  striking  "tonunMnicable"  each  time  It 
appears  in  tlie  .second  sentence; 

(4)  in^^erling  "or  conditions"  alter  "dis- 
easrs"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(5)  striking  •o'isea.se"  in  the  .secotid  sen- 
tence. 
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(b)(1)   Subsection  (b)  of  sucl 
:>  mended     by     inserting 
"grant"  each  time  It  appears. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)(B)  of 
is  amended  by — 

(A)  ln<iertlng  "or  conditions" 

tit.<es"; 

(B)  Striking  "of  the  Importanc 
nlzatlon  against  such  diseases,  to 
such  persons  to  seek  appropriate 
tlon  and  to  facilitate  access  by 
to  Immimlzatlon  services"  and  1 
lieu    thereof   "including    the 
services  available  to  prevent 
or  conditions". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by 
(2)  shall  be  eflectlve  for  fiscal 
ning  after  June  30.  1975. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  (2)  (C)  of 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "commiuiicRble" 
appears: 

(2)  inserting  "or  condition' 
the  first  time  it  appears:  and 

(3)  striking  "disease"  the 
appears     and     inserting 
"related". 

(d)(1)   Subsection  (c) 
serting  "project"  before 
appears. 

(2)  Subsection   (c)(2)   of  such 
amended  by  inserting  before  the 
end  thereof  ",  and  such  amou 
deemed  as  part  of  the  grant  and 
have  been  paid  to  the  recipient". 

(e)  Subsection   (f)(1)   of  such 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "communicable"; 

(3)  Insertmg  "or  conditions' 
eiise";  and 

(3)  inserting  "project"  after 
time  it  appears. 

(f)  Subsection    (g)    of   such 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting   "or  conditions" 
eases"  In  clauses   (1)    and   (2). 

(2)  Inserting  "and  conditions 
eases"  in  clauses  (3)  and  (4). 

(g)  Subbection  (h)(1)  Is  amend 
as  follows : 

"(1)    The   term   'disease   control 
means  a  program  w  hlch  is  designee 
ducted  so  as  to  contribute  to  nat 
tectlon  against  tuberculosis,  rubell 
Rh  disease,  poliomyelitis,  dlphtherl 
whooping  cough,  mumps,  diabetes 
or  other  diseases  or  conditions  ( 
venereal  disease)  which  are 
ductlon.  and  are  determined  by  the 
to  be  of  national  significance.  Sucl 
eludes    vaccination    programs 
programs,  public  and  professional 
programs,  other  preventive  health 
laboratory  services,  and  studies  to 
the  communicable  disease  control 
States  and   political  subdivisions 
and  the  means  of  best  meeting 

(h)    Subsection    (1)    of    .such 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  "conmaunicable"; 

(2)  Inserting  "project"  before  • 
(1)  Such  section  Is  amended  by 

subsection  (1)  the  following  new 
"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  payments 

to  project  grants  and  contract* 

317  of  the  Act  there  are 

appropriated   $30,000,000  for  the 

ending  June  30.  1976,  $35,000,000 

cal  year  ending  June  30.  1977,  and 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

TITLE   n — VENEREAL 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be 

"National  'Venereal  Disease 

Control  Amendments  of  1975". 

riNDIKCS  ANO  DECXASATION  OF  PCtePOSE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  flndf  and  de- 
clares that — 
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DISEASE 
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Prevention  and 


(1)  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  ven- 
ereal disease  continues  in  epidemic  propor- 
tions In  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  number  of  patients  with  venereal 
disease  reported  to  public  health  authorities 
Is  only  a  fraction  of  those  actually  Infected; 

(3)  the  Incidence  of  venereal  disease  Is  par- 
ticularly high  In  the  15-29-year  age  grotip, 
and  in  metropolitan  areas; 

(4)  venereal  disease  accounts  for  needless 
deaths  and  leads  to  such  severe  disabilities 
as  sterility.  Insanity,  blindness,  and  crippling 
conditions; 

(5)  the  number  of  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis,  a  preventable  disease,  tends  to 
parallel  the  incidence  of  syphilis  in  adults; 

(6)  it  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
public  co.st  of  care  for  persons  sxiflfering  the 
complications  of  venereal  dlsea.se  exceed 
$80,000,000  annually: 

( 7 )  medical  researchers  have  no  success- 
ful vaccine  for  s>-phllis  or  gonorrhea,  and 
have  no  blood  test  for  the  detection  of  gonor- 
rhea among  tlie  large  reservoir  of  asympto- 
matic females: 

(8)  school  health  education  programs, 
public  information  and  awareness  cam- 
paigns, mass  diagnostic  screening  and  case 
followup  activities  have  all  been  found  to 
be  effective  disease  intervention  methodolo- 
gies; 

(9)  knowledgeable  health  providers  and 
concerned  Individuals  and  groups  are  fimda- 
inental  to  venereal  disease  prevention  and 
control: 

(10)  biomedical  research  leading  to  the 
development  of  vaccines  for  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  is  of  singular  Importance  for  the 
eventual  eradication  of  these  dreaded  dls« 
eases:  and 

(11)  a  variety  of  other  sexually  transmit- 
ted diseases.  In  addition  to  syphilis  and  gon- 
orrhea, have  become  of  public  health  sig- 
nificance. 

(b)  In  order  to  pre"^erve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
venereal  disease. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  318(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  247c)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  nonprofit  private 
entitles"  after  "authorities". 

(b)  Section  318(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "which  will  contribute 
to  national  objectives"  after  "training". 

(c)  Section  318(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  "and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  $5,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978". 

(d)  Section  318(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "and 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977.  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1978.". 

(e)  Section  318(e)(8)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "(Including  dark -field 
microscope  techniques  for  the  diagnosis  of 
both  gonorrhea  and  syphilis) ". 

(f)  Paragraphs  (D),  (E).  (F).  (Q).  and 
(H)  of  section  318(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  are  re- 
designated as  (E).  (F),  (O),  (H),  and  (I), 
and  the  following  new  paragraph  Is  inserted 
after  paragraph  (0)  as  follows: 

"(D)  to  the  extent  feasible  as  determined 
by  criteria  developed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
provision  of  clinical  services  for  persons  af- 
fected with  venereal  disease  which  Includes 
diagnosis  and  care  for  persons  with  a  wide 
range  of  genitourinary  diseases  and  condi- 
tions, which,  because  of  their  symptoms  and 
clinical  presentations,  are  commonly  present 
In  persons  with  actual  or  suspected  venereal 
disease;". 


(g)  Section  318(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  of 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semlcoloa 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  rou- 
tine testing.  Including  attendant  laboratory 
and  followup  systems  costs  thereof". 

(h)  Section  318(d)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  ti 
amended  by  itiserting  "targeted'  before 
"professional". 

(i)  Section  318(d)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "control'"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "prevention  and  control  strat- 
egies or  activities". 

(J)  Section  318(d)(2)  of  .such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  "and  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $33,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  and  $36,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1978 ". 

(k)  Section  318(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "ireated  c«r  to  have  auy  child  or 
ward  of  his'. 

(1)  Section  318  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  ni  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)    As  used  in  tills  section,  the  term 
'venereal  disease'  means  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea  and   any   other   sexually    transmitted 
disease  which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  of  na- 
tional signiflcnnce  and  which,  with  respect 
to  grants  under  subsection  (d) ,  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  amenable  to  control.". 
TfTTK    III— HEALTH    EDUCATION    AND 
PROMOTION 
SHOKT     TrrLE 

Sec.  301.  This  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Consumer  Health  Education  and  Pro- 
motion Act  of  1975". 
AMriTDMirjrr  to  the  fcbi-ic  health  scrvicb 

ACT 

Sec.  302.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  XVII— OFFICE  OP  CONSUMER 
HE.ALTH  EDUCATION  AND  PROMOTION 
AND  THE  CENTER  FOR  HEALTH  EDU- 
CATION  AND   PROMOTION 

"Part  A  -OmcE  or  Cons^tmeb  HE.ALTit  Edu- 
cation   AND    Promotion 

'  I  ^lAP.HSHMENT     OF     OFFICE     OF     CON.SUJIFB 
HEALTH    EDUCATION    AND    PROMOTION 

"Sec.  1701.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  Office  of  Consumer  Health  Education 
and  Promotion  (hereafter  hi  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  'Office')  which  sliall  be  under  Uie 
direction  of  a  Director  who  sliall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Secretary')  and  supervised  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  (or  such  other 
officer  of  the  Department  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  the  principal  ad- 
viser to  him  for  health  programs) . 

"(b)  To  facilitate  the  development  of 
health  education  and  promotion  strategy  for 
the  Nation,  the  Office  shall  carry  out  the  fol- 
lowing functions:  Engage  In  research  la 
health  education  and  promotion,  develop 
community  health  education  programs,  stlm- 
tilat©  and  coordinate  commtmlcatlons  In 
health  education,  and  overview  and  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs. 

"CENEKAI,   AUIHORITY 

"Sec  1702.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Office  shall — 

"(1)  design  and  Implement  national  goals 
and  strategies  with  respect  to  health  educa- 
tion and  promotion; 

"(2)  determine  health  education  and  pro- 
motion needs  and  resources,  and  recommend 
appropriate  educational  and  certifying  poli- 
cies of  health  education  and  promotion  man- 
power; 

"(3)  Incorporate  appropriate  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion  strategies  into  every 
facet  of  our  society  and  Increase  the  applies- 
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tlon  of  health  knowledge,  skills,  and  prac- 
tices by  the  general  population  in  their  pat- 
terns of  dally  living; 

••(4)  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  hfealth  education  and  promotion 
programs  through  improved  plannUig,  im- 
plementation of  tested  models,  and  evalua- 
lion  of  results; 

••(5)  establish  systematic  processes  for  the 
exploration,  development,  demonstration,  and 
praluatlon  of  innovative  health  education 
concepts;  and 

•'(6)  foster  information  exchanges  and 
cooperation  among  health  education  pro- 
viders, consumers,  and  supporters, 
rue  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  title  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  national  health 
priorities  set  forth  In  section  1502  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  with  activ- 
ities undertaken  under  title  XV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (relathig  to  health  plan- 
ning and  development). 

"SPECIFIC    FIJNCTIONS 

"Research  Programs 

■Sec.  1703.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  by 
grants  and  contracts  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entities  conduct  and  support  research 
111  health  education  and  promotion.  The 
Secretary  shall — 

••(A)  determine  the  scope  and  uature  of 
health  education  research; 

"(B)  rank  research  projects  in  order  of 
priority: 

"(C)  initiate,  stimulate,  a>id  fund  projects 
that  are  determined  to  be  necessary; 

"(D)  provide  consultation  to  persons  pre- 
paring research  proposals  or  those  who  are 
conducting  research; 

"(E)  determine  the  best  methodologies  to 
disseminate  information  on  the  value  of 
preventive  measures  in  health  care  and  to 
implement  health  education  and  promotion 
strategies; 

"(F)  determine  the  best  methods  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  health  providei-s  re- 
garding the  cultural  sensitivities  of  popula- 
tion groups  which  may  affect  such  groups 
willingness  or  abUity  to  seek  and  accept 
services,  including  preventive  health  services: 
"(G)  ascertain  the  costs  and  cost-benefit 
ot  disseminating  such  information  and  of 
implementing  health  education  and  promo- 
tion strategies: 

"(H)  determine  factors  In  social  behavior 
which  impact  on  health  and  determine  the 
interaction  of  soclologlcjil  determinants  with 
the  field  of  health  education; 

"(I)  review  those  factors  which  affect  en- 
vironmental and  occupational  health,  ascer- 
tain those  progranis  and  areas  for  which 
educational  and  preventive  measures  could 
be  implemented  to  improve  environmental 
and  occupational  health,  and  engage  in  re- 
.search  and  policy  formulation  in  such  areas 
as  accidents,  nutrition,  dental  care,  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety,  and  envlromnental 
stress:  and 

"(J)  conduct  a  review  of  biologloal-genetlc 
factors  which,  actUig  independently  or  in 
concert  with  environmental  factors,  can  af- 
ttct  health  and  ascertain  whether  education 
of  the  public  concerning  these  factors,  and 
their  detection,  can  improve  health. 

'i2)  The  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  his 
I'fsponsibiliiies  under  this  section,  shall  use 
the  flndings  of  the  continuing  surveys  of  the 
needs,  interests,  attitudes,  knowledge,  and 
beliavlor  of  (he  American  public  regarding 
iiealth  a„  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
'IT  Healih  SiatLstios  as  a  basis  for  formulat- 
"45  policy  with  respect  to  healih  education 
•■'Id  proiiio'ion. 

"Community  Piograms 
"'h)(1)   The  Secretary  shall  support  mid 
<■  I'onrage    innovative    programs    in    health 
.aiT-^'""  ""''  promotion  and  shall  specifi- 

^' 'Ai  siippoit  demoiisiraLion  pio;;riinis,  in- 
c.caiin;   trail. iiig.   i,,    hej.lih   education  and 


promotion,  which  programs  (l)  are  within 
hospitals,  ambulatory  care  settings,  and 
other  appropriate  settings,  (11)  focus  on  goals 
and  objectives  that  are  measurable,  and  (ill) 
empb&slze  the  prevention'  or  moderation  of 
illness  or  accidents  that  appear  controllable 
through  Uidlvldual  behavior; 

"(B)  provide  consultation  to  organizations 
in  planning  or  evaluating  health  education 
and  promotion  programs; 

"(C)  develop  health  education  a>.id  promo- 
tion model  currlculums  with  appropriate 
representatives  from  medical,  dental,  and 
nursing  schools,  schools  of  public  health,  and 
other  institutions  engaged  in  training  health 
personnel  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
such  currlculums  within  these  Institutions; 

"(D)  establish  continuing  edttcation  pro- 
grams to  disseminate  the  most  recent  re- 
.searcli  findings  in  the  field;  and 

"(E)  support  by  grant  or  contract  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  a  model 
toll-free  telephone  system  to  provide  the 
public  with  health  Information,  information 
on  available  health  services,  crisis  informa- 
tion, and  directions  for  obtaining  health 
related  publications. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  entitles  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping programs  of  health  care  education 
for  a  defined  geographic  region  pursuant  to 
and  In  accordance  with  those  established  In 
section  1511  of  the  Public  Health  Service  .\ct 
and  with  activities  undertaken  under  title 
XV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (relat- 
ing to  health  planning  and  development). 
In  awarding  such  grants  and  contracts  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  an  etiultable  geo- 
graphic and  demographic  distribution  of  all 
funds  appropriated. 

"(B)  Projects  which  receive  Federal  funds 
under  this  subsection  shall — 

"(1)  utilize  In  a  coordinated  manner  such 
health  education  methods  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  provide  effective  health  education 
services  to  the  population  of  the  applicable 
region;  and 

"(2)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each 
health  education  method  utilized  and  Iden- 
tify its  paiticular  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages. 

"Health  Education  Training 

"(c)  The  Secretary  acting  through  tlie 
Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entitles  to  provide  for  the  training  tor 
health  personnel  in  health  education  and 
promotion. 

"School  Health  Education  Training 
■  .d)(l)  Tlie  Secretary  acting  through  the 
Director  may  make  gi'ants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  teacher  training  with  respect 
to  the  provision  of  comprehensive  health  edu- 
cation programs  in  schools.  Such  grants  may 
lie  used  by  such  agencies  and  institutions  to 
develop  and  conduct  training  programs  for 
elenientaiy  and  secondary  teachers  with  re- 
spect to  teaching  methods  and  techniques, 
information,  and  currant  issues  relating  to 
health  and  health  problems.  For  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  term  "health  education  and 
health  problems'  includes  dental  health,  dis- 
ease control,  environmental  health,  human 
ecology,  mental  health,  nutrition,  physical 
health,  safety  and  accident  prevention,  smok- 
ing and  health,  substance  abuse,  consumer 
health,  and  sucli  others  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Direcior  In  concurrence 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(2)  The  Director,  in  exercising  authority 
with  respect  to  (a)  determination  of  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  grants,  and  (b)  selection 
of  grants  from  eligible  applicants,  shall  con- 
sult with,  and  obtain  the  appro\al  of,  the 
Cfimmi.ssioner  of  Education. 

"i3)  In  establishing  criteria  for  tlie  auurd 
of  grants  under  this  section,  such  criteria 


must  include  priority  for  applications  for 
support  of  programs  which  provide:  d) 
In-servlce  rather  than  preservlce  training. 
except  m  such  cases  where  an  applicant  hwa 
demonstrated  that :  (A)  inservlce  training  is 
not  practicable,  and  (B)  rea.sonable  oppor- 
ttmlty  exists  for  persons  undergoing  pre- 
servlce  training  to  obtain  positions  In  whirli 
they  shall  apply  such  training,  and  i2) 
training  of  persons  who.  as  a  result  of  s'^ch 
training,  will  have  as  their  major  respon- 
sibility, work  In  health  education  In  schools. 
"Requirements  Applicable  to  Providers  of 
Institutional  Care 
"(e)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  uii 
application  of  any  health  care  facility  for  » 
grant  or  contract  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  or  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  un- 
less the  application  contains  or  is  supported 
by  assurances  .satisfactory  to  the  Secretarv 
that,  during  the  period  for  which  the  as.sist- 
ance  applied  is  to  be  made  available,  the 
applicant  will  provide  such  consumer  health 
education  for  individuals  receiving  inpatient 
or  outpatient  services  through  such  bealtli 
care  facility  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

'Comnnuilcations  in  Health  Edtn'ation  and 
Promotion 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  liuisoii 
with  the  Office,  providers  of  health  education 
services,  and  the  communications.  The  Sec- 
retary shall — 

"(1)  inventory  the  existing  health  educn- 
tion  Information  data  systems,  encourage 
further  development  of  such  systems,  and 
work  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  major 
groups  Involved  in  health  edticatioti  infor- 
mation data  systems; 

"(2)  make  health  information  avallaiMe  to 
the  public  and  to  organizations  Involved  in 
health  education  and  promotion; 

"(3)  continually  evaluate  the  effectlvenecs 
of  existing  health  Information  and  health 
education  and  promotion  services  to  enhance 
their  scope  and  quality: 

"(4)  encourage  pretesting  and  expert  eval- 
uation of  health  information  materials; 

"(5)  bring  together  the  major  nations.: 
health  educational  organizations  to  share 
ideas,  to  identify  gaps  and  overlaps  in  health 
education  and  promotion  programs  and  re- 
search, and  to  find  ways  in  which  the  orga- 
nizations can  cooperate  to  innke  efforts  more 
effective. 

"(6)  find  way.s  in  which  the  communlcii- 
lions  media  and  the  Office  can  cooperate  lo 
(.•rovide  effective  public  service  progroming 
in  health  education  and  promotion; 

"(7)  seek  ways  of  promoting  general  pu»>- 
lic  health  education  and  promotion  programs 
and  of  reducing  misleading  media  advertis- 
ing and  other  health-threatening  behavior  in 
conmiunlcatlons  programs  designed  for  chil- 
dren and  f.imllies;  and 

"(8)  establish  the  Office  as  a  source  of  In- 
formation and  expertise  which  can  bs  used 
in  planning  and  creating  both  commeiiial 
and  noncommercial  maierial  in  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion. 

In  the  case  where  material-s  are  developed 
through  activities  funded  under  this  title 
and  or  Tlirough  wtiviiies  of  the  Office  and 
».here  the  maieiials  have  commercial  value 
the  moneys  which  result  from  the  Iicen.se 
sale,  rent,  grant  or  other  transaction  of  said 
materials  shall  be  paid  into  the  public  treas^- 
ury.  The  Director  with  consultation  of  tlw 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  fair  uuiikci 
value  of  such  materials  and  shall  h:ive  the 
authority  to  authorize  such  tranMciiuns. 

'federal  Progiams 
"(t)  The  becrelary.  in  conjunction  vmii 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Co^i- 
sumer  Healtli  Education  and  Promotion  es- 
tablished by  section  1704.  shall  ni.ii.e  reroin- 
uiendatinus   lo    the   C')ni_'rp>-s   fur    lie    mciu- 
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slon  lu  appropriate  legislation 
respecting  health  education  an( . 
The  Secretary  shall 

"(I)  promot«  the  coordlnat 
cation,  and  collaboration  oX 
lion  Hnd  promotion  programs 
parttiient  of  Health.  Education, 

"(2)  establish  a  liaison  with 
ftgencied  engaged   in   health 
promotion,  including  the 
Safety  Commission,  the 
culture,  the  Environmental 
cv,  the  Department  of  Transpo 
the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(3)  Identify  and  make  publli 
eral  programs  and  actions  whlcl  i 
the  Interest  of  public  health  a 
methods  for  reviewing  and  co 
such  programs  and  actions  ns  id' 
suani  to  ."ectlon  1704(d) 

"UrrCRDEFABTMEN'IAL  COMMITTtt::  (frj  CONSUMIB 
U£AI.TH  EUUCATION  AND  PRDii  .'JllON 
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"Sec.  1704.  (a)  There  Ls  establ^ed 
terdepartmental  Committee  on 
cation  and  Promotion   (hereinafter 
to  in  this  section  as  the  "Commlitee 
shall  be  responsible  for  overview 
nation  of  all  Federal  programs 
relating  to  health  education  an< 
to  assure  the  adequacy  and  effe ; 
such  programs  and  activities  an* 
for  the  communication  and 
formation  necessary  to  promote 
tlons; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  deilguee  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  tlie  Com  oolttee,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  lnclu(  le  appropri- 
ate  representation  from  the  Dej  lartment  of 
Agriculture,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Tra  isjjortatlon, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  thj  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  National  Sci<  nee  Found- 
ation, the  Federal  Communlcatlo  is  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Academy  of  S:iences,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Comnlsslon,  and 
such  other  Federal  agencies  and  offices  (in- 
cluding appropriate  agencies  an  1  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Edu  ration,  and 
Welfare,  Including  the  OfiHce  of  Education, 
the  National  Institute  for  0:cupational 
Safety  and  Health,  the  Office  oJ  Child  De- 
velopment, the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
.\buse,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Alco- 
holism and  Alcohol  Abuse)  as  tl:e  Secretary 
determines,  administer  programs  tUrectly  af- 
fecting health  education  and  pre  motion 
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at  the  call 
often   than 


"(c)  The  Committee  shall  meel 
of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less 
four  times  a  year; 

"(d)  The  Committee  shall  identify  Federal 
programs  and  actions  which  are  not  In  the 
Interest  of  public  health  and  determine 
methods  for  reviewing  and  conunenting  on 
such  programs  and  actions,  IncliK  ling  recom 
mendations  for  legislation  and  itdmlnlstra 
tive  action  within  the  executive  I  ranch;  and 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provldB  the  Com 
mlttee  with  such  full-time  profetslonal  and 
clerical  staff,  information,  other  » ipport,  and 
the  services  of  such  consultants  |  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  effec- 
tively Its  functions  under  thlB  action 

"ADVlSOaT   COUNCIL 

"Sec.   1705.    (a)    There  la  established 
Consumer  Health  Education  and 
Advisory  Council   (hereafter  In 
referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Counicll 
shall  consist  of  nineteen  memberi  i 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
time  to  time  appoint  one  of  the 
serve  as  Chairman.  The  membeife 
elude  persons  who  have  dlstlnguifhed 
selves  In  the  fields  of  medicine 
preventive  medicine),  dentistry. 
cation,  ntmlQg.  the  social  and 
ences.  nutrition,  and  the  provlsloh 
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.services;  persons  who  are  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  general  public  ( including 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  and  con- 
sumer groups);  and  persons  from  govern- 
ment. Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  stagger  the  terms  of  members  first 
appointed  to  the  Advisory  Council,  and  any 
members  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
A  member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  years.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director, 
appoint  such  special  advisory  professional  or 
technical  committees  as  may  be  useful  iu 
carrying  out  this  title.  Members  (other  thau 
members  who  are  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States)  of  the  Advisory  Council 
or  01  such  committees,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  for  each  day  (including  traveltime) 
during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Advi- 
sory Council  or  committee  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretarj-,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day.  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  bu.si- 
ness  each  member  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. a.s  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  ser\-lce  employed  intermittently. 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  as  frequent- 
ly as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Upon 
request  of  five  or  more  members,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Council. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  to  provide  advice  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  on  matters  of  general  policy  wlUi 
respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Office.  The 
Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
on  the  performance  of  Its  functions,  Includ- 
ing any  recommendations  it  may  have  with 
respect  thereto. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized 
to  engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  advisory  council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  per- 
tinent data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Edrcatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  the  advisory  council  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

"BEPORTS 

"Sec.  1706.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
an  annual  report  (not  later  than  December  1 
of  each  year  except  In  the  year  this  title  Is 
enacted  Into  law)  to  the  Congress  on  the 
activities  and  policy  recommendations  of  the 
Office. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office,  shall  assemble  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year — 

"(1)  a  report  of  the  activities,  findings, 
and  recommendations  of  the  Office,  and 

"(3)  recommendations,  based  on  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Office,  and 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Health  Education  and  Promotion  for 
legislation  and  administrative  action  within 
the  executive  branch. 

"(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et may  review  any  report,  recommendations, 
or  submission  made  by  the  Secretary,  the 
committee,  or  the  Advisory  Council  in  regard 
to  this  Act  before  Its  submission  to  the 
Congress,  but  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  may  not  revise  the  report  or  delay 
Its  submission,  and  It  may  submit  to  the 
Congress  Its  comments  (and  those  of  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment)  respecting  such  submission. 


"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sfc.  1707.  To  carry  out  this  title  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $11,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  $ii  . 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1977.  and  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
inp  June  30,  1978. 

•P.NRT  B — Center  for  Health  EoircAnoN 
AND  Promotion 

"CKNCaiSSlONAl.  DECLARATION  OFPOUCJ 

•Sec.  1708.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
ihat— 

••  ( 1 )  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  inform 
the  public  about  health  and  about  ways  to 
best  protect  and  Improve  personal  health; 

"(2)  the  public  must  develop  the  abu'ltj 
to  e.vamine  and  weigh  consequences  of  per- 
sonal decisions  respecting  health; 

'(3)  the  public  must  be  motivated  to  desire 
changes  supportive  of  more  healthful  life- 
styles: 

"(4)  Impediments  that  Inhibit  the  volun- 
tary adoption  and  maintenance  of  more 
henlihriil  practices  by  the  public  must  be 
identified  and  mitig.ited  or  removed; 

"(5)  to  achieve  these  goals  It  Is  necessary 
lor  the  Federal  Government  to  complement. 
u.ssi£i.  and  support  a  national  policy  that  will 
advance  the  national  health,  reduce  pre- 
ventable Ulness,  disability,  and  death;  mod- 
er.Ue  self-imposed  risks,  and  promote  prog- 
res.s  and  scholarship  In  consumer  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion;  and 

"(6)  a  private  corporation  .should  be  cre- 
ated to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  health 
education  and  promotion  strategy  for  the 
Nation. 

"EO.ARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

'Sec.  1709.  (a)  The  Center  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Board')  consisting  of 
twenty-Hve  memljers  appointed  by  in«s  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  Boaid  (1)  shall 
be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  (not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States)  who  are  eminent  in  sucii 
Helds  as,  and  represent,  health  education, 
health  care  services  delivery,  nutrition,  gen- 
eral education,  consumer  representation  and 
advocacy,  communications,  labor  and  biisl- 
ne.ss.  planning  and  organizational  manage- 
ment, and  public  and  private  finance,  and  (2) 
shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide  as  early  as 
practicable  a  broad  representation  of  various 
regions  of  the  country  and  of  various  kinds 
of  skills  and  experiences  appropriate  to  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Center. 
They  shall  serve  as  incorporators  and  shall 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  create 
a  nonprofit  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Center  for  Health  Education  and  Promotion 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
'Center')  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act  within  sixty  days  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  title.  The  Center 
and  its  articles  of  Incorporation,  bylaws,  and 
all  other  rules  and  regulations  shall  incorpo- 
rate by  reference  and  be  subject  to  this  title. 

"Sec.  1710.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  as  the  members  of  the  first 
Board. 

"(b>  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  four  years;  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term;  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  members 
first  taking  office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of 
incorporation  and  shall  expire,  as  designated 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  nine  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  eight  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  eight  at  the  end  of  four  years; 
and  (3)  a  member  whose  term  has  expired 
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niay  serve  unta  his  successor  has  qualified. 
No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  ex- 
cess  o(  two  consecutive  terms  of  four  years 
each. 

"(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
n<Tect  Its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
inanner  in  which  the  ori^'innl  appointments 
vera  made. 

"(dl  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  elect 
one  of  their  members  as  Chairman;  there- 
after the  members  of  the  Board  shall  an- 
iniaily  elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chair- 
man. The  members  of  the  Board  shall  also 
fleet  one  or  more  of  them  as  a  Vice  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairmen. 

"(e)  The  members  oi  ihe  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  tlie  United  Siaies.  They 
thall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board 
or  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  day  Including  traveltime,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  included  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, equal  to  that  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"OFFICERS    AND    EMPL0YI:E,S 

"Sec.  1711.  (a)  The  Center  shall  have  a 
President,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms 
aud  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the 
Board.  No  individual  other  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  he  an  officer  of  the 
Center.  No  officer  of  the  Center,  other  than 
the  Chairman  and  any  Vice  Chairman,  may 
receive  any  salary  or  other  compensation 
irom  any  source  other  than  the  Center  dur- 
ing the  period  of  hi.'?  employment  by  the 
Center.  All  oiTicers  shall  serve  at  the  plea-surc 
of  the  Board. 

"NONPROFTr    AND    NONPOLITIC.M.    XATlRE    OF 
THE    CENTER 

"Sic.  1712.  (a)  Tlie  Center  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets  of 
the  Center  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other  In- 
dividual except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

"(c)  The  Center  may  not  contribute  to  or 
otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
catidldate  for  elective  public  office. 

"FUNCTIONS 

"Src.  1713.  (a)  To  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  health  education  aud  promotion 
strategy  for  the  Nation  the  Center  shall 
carry  out  the  following  functions: 

"(1)  The  Center  shall  establish  commu- 
nications with,  provide  a  forum  for  the  in- 
volvement of,  and  seek  the  advice  and  sup- 
port of,  organizations,  agencies,  and  gi'oups 
involved  in  health  care,  education,  labor  and 
business,  social  and  civic  organizations,  con- 
sumer organizations,  and  communications. 
The  Center  shall  review  and  analyze  the 
need,  and  resources  avaUable.  for  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion  and  the  effectiveness 
of  alternative  health  education  methods  and 
procedures  on  health  status  to  determine 
which  methods  and  procedures  offer  the  beet 
opportunities  for  improving  the  Nation's 
health.  Specifically,  the  Center;  shall— 

"(A)  provide  a  private  focal  point  for  the 
coordUiatlon  of  a  structured  national  ex- 
change on  health  education  Issues  and  prob- 
lems involving  aU  of  the  various  concerned 
'lisclpiines  and  Interests; 

'(B)  Identify  and  express  the  superordl- 
iiate  health  education  policies  and  guides  to 
•vhich  many  different  organizations,  agencies, 
:.ud  groups  can  subscribe  and  Incorporate 
>uUmUrlly  Into  their  own  health  educa- 
t '•-.efforts; 
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"(C)  Stimulate,  sponsor,  coordinate,  and 
support  the  development  of  new  health 
education  Initiatives  and  programs  In  which 
many  organizations  and  agencies  can  par- 
ticipate; 

"(D)  develop  national  policy  recommen- 
dations which  are  supportive  of  long-range 
preventive  approaches  to  national  health 
improvement;  and 

"(E)  provide  a  forum  of  nongovernmental 
organizations  to  participate  in  compre- 
hensive national  planning,  action,  and  eval- 
uation of  health  education  efforts. 

"(2)  The  Center  shall  coordinate  and  stim- 
ulate a  variety  of  projects  Involving  other 
organization.";,  agencies,  and  groups  to  de- 
velop such  strategy  designs  or  design  com- 
ponents a.s  are  required  to  increase  the 
appropriateness,  acceptability,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  health  education  efforts  nation* 
wide.  In  the  performance  of  this  function, 
the  Center  shall — 

"(A)  In  order  to  Indicate  directions  for 
improving  the  Nation's  health,  develop  a 
perspective  and  definition  of  the  role  of 
health  education,  its  placement  in  the 
health  and  education  systems,  and  It^  re- 
lationship to  prevention  and  general  health 
maintenance  practices: 

"(B)  review,  analyze,  and  summarize 
unmet  consumer  health  «!ducatlon  needs 
and  Identify  the  critical  gaps  or  deficiencies 
In  personal  preventive  practices,  In  the  use 
of  health  and  related  social  services,  and  In 
programs  to  Improve  social  and  environ- 
mental conditions  and  other  conditions  af- 
fecting health  care  and  education; 

"(C)  review,  analj-ze,  and  assess  the  state 
of  health  education  and  promotion  theory 
and  practices  In  relation  to  Identified  con- 
sumer needs  and  Identify  the  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  new  or  improved 
technologies  and  practices; 

"(D)  identify  the  typeb  and  availability 
of  the  resources  required  to  meet  con- 
sumer needs;  and 

"(E)  develop  action  plan.9  for  the  de- 
velopment or  Increased  allocation  of  re- 
sources required  to  produce  significant  re- 
.sults  hi  meeting  consumer  health  educa- 
tion needs. 

"(3)  The  Center  shall  assist  In  stimulat- 
ing, develc^lng.  Implementing,  and  assessing 
a  total  communications  program  utilizing  a 
full  range  of  media  available  to  reach  di- 
versified groups  In  order  to  Increase  na- 
tional understanding  and  support  for  the 
value  of  health  education  and  the  role  each 
citizen  and  every  organization,  Institution, 
and  agency  can  and  should  play  to  Improve 
individual,  community,  and.  ultimately. 
the  national  health  through  educational 
means.  In  performance  of  this  function,  the 
Center  shall — 

"(A)  be  an  active  participant  in  the  efforts 
of  organized  elements  at  all  levels  In  the 
health  and  educational  systems  and  work 
with  all  interested  organizations,  agencies, 
and  groups  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
more  concerted,  cooperative  approaches  to 
meeting  consumer  needs; 

"(B)  publicize  the  latest  Information  on 
technological  developments  In  health  educa- 
tion and  on  effective  health  education  prac- 
tices; 

"(C)  develop  opportunities  which  will  en- 
able consumer's  and  citizen's  groups  to  be- 
come effective  advocates  for  health  educa- 
tion in  their  communities;  and 

"(D)  publicize  and  work  with  other  public 
or  private  organizations,  agencies  (Including 
the  Office),  and  groups  to  secure  widespread 
endorsement  and  implementation  of  the  Cen- 
ter's policies  and  recommendations. 

"(4)  The  Center  shall  assist  In  accelerating 
the  Incorporation  of  Improved  technology 
Into  health  education  practice  by  establish- 
ing a  system  of  technical  assistance  and 
training  and  by  making  available  the  exper- 


tise of  other  cooperating  organizations,  as 
well  as  its  own  staff,  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  National,  State,  and  local  groups  for  as- 
sistance In  Improving  the  planning,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation  of  their  health 
education  programs.  In  the  performance  of 
this  function,  the  Center  shall — 

"(A)  Identify  individuals  with  specialized 
skills,  knowledge,  and  experience  for  involve- 
ment in  the  Center's  policy  and  strategy 
functions,  for  work  on  specialized  coopera- 
tive projects,  and  for  response  to  external 
requests  for  a-ssistance; 

"(B)  develop  a  cadre  of  consultants  and 
trainers  and  establish  mechanisms  for  their 
use  by  organizations,  agencies,  and  groups 
requesting  the  Center  s  assistance; 

"(C(  stimulate  and  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment and  provide  practical  and  tested 
models,  instruments  and  procedures  for 
health  education  program  planning  and  as- 
sessment, for  training  of  health  education 
providers,  and  for  consumer  and  community 
Involvement  in  the  planning,  implementa- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  health  education 
strategies  aud  programs;  and 

"(D)  Identify  Information,  training,  re- 
search, and  planning  deficiencies  generally 
current  in  health  education  practices  and 
develop  programs  of  projects  for  the  correc- 
tion of  such  deficiencies. 

"(5)  The  Center  shall  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  valid  and  ac- 
ceptable research  and  evaluation  methods 
for  a  wide  variety  of  health  education  pro- 
grams and  technologies.  It  siiall  develop 
coalitions  and  consortium  arrangements  with 
other  organizations  and  agencies  for  coopera- 
the  efforts  In  model  design  and  testing  and 
lor  joint  sponsorship  and  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation on  comparable  research  and  evalua- 
tion projects.  In  the  performance  of  thii 
function,  the  Center  shall — 

"(A)  stimulate  and  support  the  develop- 
ment of  valid  techniques  and  strategies  to 
measure  the  appropriateness,  acceptability, 
and  elTectivene.'5s  of  the  process  and  outcomes 
of  experimental  and  demonstration  health 
education  projects; 

"(B)  establish  mechanisms  for  continuing 
communication  concerning  program  test  ex- 
perience, modifications,  aud  evaluation; 

"(C)  analyze,  summarize,  and  disseminate 
information  regarding  experiences  of  diversi- 
fied applications  of  recommended  models, 
components,  aud  evaluation  approaches;  and 

"(D)  selectively  field  test  measures,  in- 
struments, techniques,  and  model  compo- 
nents as  required  for  Center  strategy  design 
activities. 

"(6)  Included  in  the  activities  of  the  Cen- 
ter authorized  for  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  this  section  are  among 
others  not  specifically  named — 

"(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  Individuals  and  with  private. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  organizallons 
and  Institutions. 

"(b)  The  Center  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section  may  prescribe  sw\\ 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary. 

"ADVISORY   PANEL 

"Sec  1714.  The  Board  shall  appoint  an 
advisory  panel  comprised  of  one  hundred  in- 
dividuals with  appropriate  competencies  and 
abilities.  The  principal  function  of  the  ad- 
visory panel  shall  be  to  provide  advice  for 
members  of  the  Board.  Additionally,  it  shall 
serve  as  a  primary  source  for  appointments 
to  special  committees,  task  forces,  and  con- 
ferences. The  advisory  panel  shall  receive 
all  Center  reports. 

"BEPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  1715.  The  Center  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress.  The  report  shall  Include 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
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Center's  operations,  activities 
dltlon.  and  accomplishments 
and  may  Include  such 
1  he  Center  deems  appropriate. 


fl  lanclal  con- 

nn  ler  this  title 

recommi  ndatlons  as 


'FINANCING 
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•Stt     1716.    (a)    There   are 
he  appropriated  to  the  Center 
F)oses  of  canning  out  the 
uted  in  section   1716  of  this 
ior  Hscal  year  ending  Jime  30 
<>00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Hiid    $1,000,000    lor    the   fl.scal 
.1  line  HO.  1978. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sumk  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  paragrapl ,  (a)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Center  is  auth<  rlzed  to  re- 
ceive Income,  grants,  donatloi  s.  bequests, 
or  other  contributions  from  Inon-Federal 
sources. 


authorized   to 

or  the  pur- 

functlt>ns  enumer- 

$1,000,000 

1B7C;  $1,000,- 

Ji  ne  30,  1977; 
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"RECORDS    AND    AUDIT 
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norm  ally 


a  1 


"SiC.  1717.  (a)  The  accounts 
.shall  be  audited  annually  in 
generally  accepted  auditing 
dependent   certified    public 
independent     licensed    public 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regu! 
ity  of  a  State  or  other  political 
of   the   United  States.  The   auc  1 
conducted  at  the  place  or  pi 
accounts  of  the  Center  are 

"(b)  The  report  of  each  such 
audit  shall  be  included  in  the 
required   by  section   208.   The 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of 
include   such   statements   as 
to  present  fairly  the  Center's 
bllities,  surplus  or  deficit,  with 
of  the  changes  therein  during 
plemented  In  reasonable  detail 
ment  of  the  Center's  Income 
d\irlug    the   year,   and   a 
sources  and  application  of 
with   the  independent   aviditor'; 
those  statements. 
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■•(iRANTS  FOR  WATER  XRt.VrMENT 

•Sec.  1718.   (a)   There  are  hei  eby 
i/,ed   to   be   appropriated   S2.00o|oo6 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
$t.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end  i 
1978;   which  shall  be  used  by 
to  make  grants,  only  in  such  instances 
the  applicant  voluntarily  requc  su; 
sistance,  to  States,  political 
State,  and  other  public  or  nondroflt 
agencies,  organizations,  and  In^tit 
assist  them  in  initiating,  in 
in   public  elementary  or  secondary 
water   treatment   programs  desfgned 
duce  the  incidence  of  oral 
defects  among  residents  of  such 
or  the  students  in  such  schools 
may  be) . 

"(b)    Orant-s  tinder   this   section 
utilized  for    (but  are  not  limited 
purchase  and  installation  of  walpr 
equipment. 

"(c)    Grants  under  this  sectlj>n 
exceed  80   per  centum  of  the 
treatment   program   with   respe|:t 
such  grant  under  this  section  is 


diset  se 


"definitions 


Ity, 


"Sfc.  1719.  For  ptirposes  of  tltii 
.  "  'Health  education  and  proi  notio 
process    that    favorably    1 
standings,  attitudes,  and  conduct 
cultural  awareness  and  sensltlv 
tu  Individual  and  community  heblth 
cally,  it  alTects  and  influences  Ic  div 
community  health  behavior  and 
order  to  moderate  self-imposed 
tain  and  promote  physical  and 
and  efficiency,  and  reduce  prevei 
disability,  and  death.". 
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TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section 
306  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  re- 
designated subsection  (c)(2),  and  a  new 
subsection  (c)(1)  is  Inserted  immediately 
preceding  subsection  (c)(2).  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(c)  (1)  The  Center  shall  make  a  continti- 
Ing  survey  of  the  needs,  interests,  attitudes, 
knowledge,  and  behavior  of  the  American 
public  regarding  health.  The  Center  shall 
transmit  the  findings  of  such  surveys  and 
of  the  findings  of  similar  surveys  contracted 
for  or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Center  and 
conUticted  by  national  health  education 
organisations  and  community  health  educa- 
tion organization-s  accompanied  by  appropri- 
iite  Center  analysis,  if  any,  to  the  Secretary, 
I  he  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  and  to 
I  he  Office  of  Consumer  Health  Education  and 
Promotioji  for  their  use  iii  formulating 
policies  respecting  health  education  and 
promotion." 

(b)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  308  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  (3)  after 
paragraph  (2)  : 

"(3)  Of  those  sums  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress under  section  308  of  the  Act  not  less 
than  $1,000,000  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  *1, 000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977,  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  shall  be  made 
available  to  carry  otit  the  activities  of  sec- 
tion 306(c) (1). " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  MAGNusoNt  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  I  call  up  a  series 
of  amendments  and  a-^k  that  they  be  con- 
.sidered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendments 
aie  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
H  re  as  follows : 

On  page  45,  alter  line  f>,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

•  TITLE  IV— DENTAL  HEALTU 

"SHORT   TITLE 

•  .Si-c.  401.  'ihis  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
(hilriren's  Dfntal  Health  Act  of  1975'. 

"Al.LCirA'HON  OF  A.SSISTANCF  FOR  DENTAL 
HEALTH 

Skc.  4(>2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
H intruded  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion aft«!r  section  227  thereof: 

••  'AM-OCATION    OF    AS.SIiiTANCE   FOR    DENTAL 
HEALTH 

'•  "Sec.  228.  The  Secretary  shall  anntially 
allocate,  from  funds  appropriated  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act  for  migrant 
health,  Indian  health,  and  community  health 
centers,  dental  health  edticatlon  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  eligible  for  services 
provided  pursuant  to  such  programs.  The 
Secretary  shall  solicit,  and  shall  be  guided 
by,  the  recommendations  of  the  Dental  Ad- 
visory Committee  established  pursuant  to 
title  XVIII  of  this  Act,  In  determining  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  each  such  allfx-a- 
ilon.'. 

"DENTAL   HEALTH   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  403.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVII,  as  added 
by  this  Act,  the  following  new  title: 

•"TITLE  XVni— DENTAL  HEALTH 

"  'DENTAL    HEALTH    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

"  'Sec.  1801.  (a)  Tlie  President  shall  ap- 
point a  Dental  Health  Advisory  Committee 
consisting  of  seven  members,  not  more  than 
four  of  whom  shall  be  selected   from  th« 


dental  profession.  Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  persons  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  training,  experience,  and  background, 
are  exceptionally  qualified  to  appraise  the 
programs  established  by  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  be  an  ex  ofliclo  member  of  the 
Committee. 

•■'(b)(l(  Members  sliall  be  appointed  for 
four-year  terms,  except  that  of  the  memiMrs 
first  appointed  three  shall  be  appointed  lor 
two  years,  and  four  shall  be  appointed  for 
four  years,  as  designated  'oy  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  The  members  shall 
select  their  own  Chairman. 

'■  '(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
Term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  oitly  for  the  remahider  of  such 
term.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment iind  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  tuiiil  their  .successors  have  taken 
office. 

"'(3)  The  Dental  Health  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  regard 
to  the  reports  required  under  this  title,  and 
in  regard  to  activities  carried  on  by  the  De- 
pArtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare 
related  to  dental  health,  dental  manpower, 
or  dental  training  and  services,  and  shall 
serve  as  a  reviewing  body  for  grants  made 
pursuant  to  this  title,  where  such  review  is 
deejned  uecessaiy  by  the  Secretary. 

••(4)  Members  of  the  Dental  Health  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
compen.«ation  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
iat<j  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section  5^:i2. 
title  5,  TJnited  States  Code  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
their  duties,  incltiding  traveltlme,  and  while 
.so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  btisUiess  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  the  expensfes 
authorized  by  section  5703,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  Oovernnieiit  .serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

"'(5)  "flie  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  the  Dental  Health  Advisory  Comniiuee 
.such  staff,  information,  and  other  as.sistance 
as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

'"(6)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Dental  Health  Advisory  Committee, 
shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulation;* 
as  are  necess^ary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title. 

••  'REPORT 

••  'Sfcc.  1802.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  .suhinit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31  of  each  year  on  the  progress  of  the 
implementation  and  administration  of  the 
programs  established  tinder  this  title. 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  his  recora- 
mendation  concerning  the  need  and  feasi- 
bility of  a  comprehensive  national  dental 
health  program  for  childreji  within  90  days 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  endhig 
September  30,  1977. 

"  •CSANTS    FOR   PROJFCTS   FOR    D»:NTAL   CARE 
FOR    CHILDREN 

"  Sec.  1803.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  In  the 
Implementation  of  section  1905(a)(4)(B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (with  regard  to  pro- 
viding early  and  periodic  .screening,  diait- 
nosls,  and  treatment  to  individuals  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one)  with  regard  to  dental 
services,  the  "following  project  grants  .-<re 
authorized. 

*•  '(b)  There  .'vre  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
.ited  stich  stims  as  are  necessary  not  to  exceed 
,*15,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30, 

1976,  $5,000,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1976.  $25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1977,  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1978;  which  shall  be  used 
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bv  the  Secretary  to  make  grant.5  to  the  health 
azency  of  any  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof)  or  to  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
t ,  pay  for  part  of  the  cost  of  the  carrying 
(Kit  (on  a  planned  and  systematic  basis)  by 
n'ch  agency,  organization,  or  institution,  of 
i  ne  or  more  comprehensive  projects  for  den- 
i,a  care  and  services  for  children  of  pre- 
^.hool  or  school  age.  Any  such  project  shall 
.nclude  such  comprehensive  corrective,  fol- 
iowiip  and  preventive  services  (Including 
(iVntal  health  education),  treatment  as  may 
l)e  required  under  regtilatlons  of  the  Secre- 

i.iry. 

"'(c)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
utilized  for  the  conduct  of  research,  demon- 
strations, or  experimentation  carried  on  with 
a  view  of  developing  new  methods  for  (A) 
the  prevention,  diagnosis,  or  treatment  of 
dental  problems,  or  (B)  the  payment  of 
dental  care  and  services. 

•"(d)  Grants  under  this  sectioii  shall  be 
made  only  for  dental  care  ai\d  services  to 
clilldren  eligible  for  the  benefits  provided 
tinder  section  1905(a)(4)(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (Early  and  Periodic  Screening. 
Diagnosis,  and  Treatment) .  Such  funds  shall 
be  expended  as  part  of  projects  to  assist  in 
the  implementation  of  such  provisions  of 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  shall 
be  supplemental  to.  and  not  in  substitution 
ior,  funds  obligated  for  such  purposes. 

••  '(e)  In  making  grants  under  this  section. 
the  Secretary  shall  accord  priority  to  projects 
designed  to  provide  dental  care  and  preven- 
tive services  for  children  of  preschool  age 
and  school  age  children  who  are  in  the  first 
six  grades  of  school. 

"nENTAL    HEALTH    EDUCATION;     DEMON.STRATIO.V 
PROJECT    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  1804.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  institutions  or 
organizations  to  support  demonstration  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  dental  health  education 
and  dental  health  problems. 

"'(b)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  demonstxation 
projects  including — 

"'(1)  projects  for  the  development  cf 
teacher  training  programs  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  dental  health  education  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  Including 
emphasis  on  the  discovery,  development,  and 
utilization  of  specialized  teaching  techniques 
that  are  effective  In  children's  dental  health 
education  programs; 

"  '(2)  projects  to  develop  new  and  evaluate 
and  Improve  existing  dental  health  educa- 
tion curriculums  to  be  used  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Including  materials 
directed  at  specific  age.  income,  cultural,  and 
geographic  populations; 

"'(3)  projects  to  develop  effective  means 
of  imparting  nutrition  and  diet  control  In- 
formation as  it  relates  to  dental  health  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students; 

"■(4)  projects  for  public  .service  advertise- 
ments and  other  programs  to  provide  up-to- 
date  Information  with  regard  to  dental  health 
including  diet  and  nutrition  Information  and 
proper  oral  hygiene  methods;  and 

"(5)  projects  to  develop  more  effective 
methods  of  dissemination  of  dental  health 
information  to  the  general  public. 

"  'EVALUATION 

"  Sec.  1805.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
t'le  conduct  of  studies  to  evaltiate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  projects  receiving  assistance 
under  section  1804.  These  studies  shaU  Iden- 
tify those  kinds  of  projects  which  have  been 
so  effective  as  to  Justify  support  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 
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"  'NATIONAL   DENTAL   HEALTH   EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

"  'Sec.  1806.  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  entitles  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der section  1804  to  stipport  programs  which 
have  been  Judged  to  be  effective  under  sec- 
tion 1805  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

"  'AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPRUPWATIONS 

"  'Sec.  1807.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
p.pproprlated  to  the  Secretary,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of — 

"  '(1)  section  1804  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary, not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  Fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $1,000,000  for  the 
transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1976,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
liscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978; 

"'(2)  section  1805  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary, not  to  exceed  $1,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended;  and 

"  '(3)  section  1806  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary, not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976,  $750,000  for  the 
transitional  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1976.  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  $8,000"OOC  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978.*." 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate  is 
considering  Senator  Kennedy's  bin  to 
expand  Federal  efforts  In  the  area  of 
preventive  medicine  and  health  educa- 
tion. These  programs  are  cost-effective. 
This  measure  has  the  potential  of  sav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  millions, 
perhaps  billions,  of  dollars  in  the  long 
rmi. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  bill  would 
be  improved  if  programs  emphasizing 
dental  health  were  added,  and  I  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 
I  shall  ask  that  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  amendment  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  become  in- 
creasingly Involved  over  the  past  several 
years  in  efforts  to  provide  access  to  basic 
health  care  benefits  to  all  our  citizens. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW,  I 
have  been  intimately  involved  with  the 
Federal  health  effort.  My  subcommittee 
reviews  a  vast  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams which  provide  extremely  neces- 
sary and  helpful  benefits  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  In  reviewing  these  pro- 
grams, I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  need  for  continued 
efforts  in  providing  access  to  health 
care,  primarily  for  low-income  individ- 
uals. I  am  also  strongly  Impressed  with 
the  long-range  and  cost-effective  bene- 
fits from  preventive  and  basic  educa- 
tional efforts  in  the  health  field. 

It  is  with  these  concepts  in  mind  that 
I  propose  the  present  amendment  to  S. 
1466.  disease  prevention  and  control  bill. 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  added  a  requirement  imder 
the  medicaid  program  that  was  intended 
to  direct  attention  to  the  importance  of 
preventive  health  services  in  the  early 
detection  and  treatment  of  diseases  in 
children.  This  early  and  periodic  screen- 
ing diagnosis  and  treatment — EPSDT— 
program  hold  great  promise  for  provid- 
ing the  kind  of  care  which  can  be  most 


beneficial  to  the  long-range  health  of 
our  low-income  children;  that  is.  pre- 
venting disease  or  at  least  diagnosing 
and  treating  it  at  its  very  earliest  stages. 
Unfortunately,  these  provisions  have 
onlj'  now  begim  to  be  implemented  by 
the  States  in  a  significant  way.  One  of 
the  areas  of  emphasis  in  these  amend- 
ments was  to  provide  early  and  periodic 
diagnosis,  screening,  and  treatment  for 
dental  problems.  I  might  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  implementation  of 
the  EPSDT  program  by  the  Department 
of  HETW  has  been  characterized  by  lack, 
of  enthusiasm,  indifference,  and  foot- 
dragging.  The  program  languished  for 
more  than  2  years  until  a  lawsuit  was 
brought  forcing  the  Department  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

However  slowly,  though,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  beginning 
to  see  real  progress  in  carrying  out  the 
EPSDT  programs. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  provisions  with  regard  to 
dental  services,  this  legislation  would 
authorize  a  total  of  $70  million  over 
3  years  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  pay  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
carrj'ing  out  one  or  more  comprehensive 
projects  for  dental  care  and  services  for 
children  of  preschool  and  school-age 
who  qualify  under  the  EPSDT.  The  bill 
stipulates  that  any  such  program  would 
include  comprehensive  corrective  fol- 
lowoip  and  preventive  services,  including 
dental  health  education  and  treatment. 

These  grants  could  also  be  used  to 
conduct  research,  demonstrations  or  ex- 
perimentation, with  a  view  toward  devel- 
oping new  methods  for  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  dental  prob- 
lems. 

The  projects  assisted  mider  this  leg- 
islation would  be  used  to  further  the  im- 
plementation of  the  medicaid  EPSDT 
program.  However,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  these  funds  are  to  be  supplemental 
to  medicaid  funds,  and  in  no  way  are 
they  to  supplant  State  and  Federal  ob- 
ligations imder  the  medicaid  program. 

Tlie  other  major  program  of  my 
amendment  is  also  directed  toward 
measures  wliich  will  have  long-term 
benefits  for  the  oral  health  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  authorizes  funds  to  support  dem- 
onstration projects  in  the  area  of  dental 
health  education  and  dental  health 
problems.  Projects  for  the  development 
of  teacher  training  programs,  particu- 
larly for  teachers  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  level,  as  well  as  proj- 
ects to  develop  new  and  evaluate  and 
improve  existing  dental  health  education 
curricula  would  be  supported.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  would  support  proj- 
ects to  develop  effective  means  of  im- 
parting nutrition  and  diet  information 
to  elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, and  for  the  dissemination  of  gen- 
eral health  education  to  the  general 
pubhc. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  reason 
for  enacting  this  amendment  Is  present- 
ed by  the  alarming  lack  of  dental  care 
now  available  to  America's  children,  par- 
ticular  those   in  low-income  families. 
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By   age   2,   oue-half   of 
childi-en  have  decayed  teeth 
he  enters  school,  the  aver 
3    decayed    teeth,    and 
vear.  he  has  11  decayed, 
teeth.  More  often  than  not. 
uecayed  or  missing — rather 
teeth,  since  over  one-half  oil 
iias  never  been  to  a  denlLit 
proportion  is  even  higher  in 
But.  by  far,  the  greatest 
childi'en  from  low-income 
veiT  children  who  would 
the  pilot  projects  served  by 
tion — for  almost  70  percent 
never  received  a  dentists 
will   provide   the   immediate 
and  diagnosis  which  is 
the  dental  needs  of  these 
have  in  the  past  had  the 
good  dental  care.  These  pr 
with  the  provision  for  c 
fluoridation  included  in 
bill,  would  be  the  best 
tion  for  the  dental  health 
of  any  national  health 
finally  passed  by  the 

The   provisions   of   this 
while  directed  primarily  at 
guarantees  for  the  future 
fective    prevention    and 
health  education  programs, 
dental  health  of  our  Natior 
nificantly  increased. 

I   ask   imanimous   consi 
analysis  may  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Section -BY -Section 

Sec.  401— Short  title: 
Health  Act." 

Sec.  402 — Thl.s  part  of  the 
three  existing  federal  health 
elude    comprehensive     dental 
cation. 

Allocation     of     A.«slstance 
Health — A  new  .section  288  Is 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
prehensive  dental  health 
as  part  of  migrant  health 
niiy    health    centers,    and 
programs. 

Dental  Health  Projects — Sec. 
the  PJI.S.  Act  by  adding,  after 
new  tlUe,  'XVII— Dental  Healtl  i 

Dental   Health   Advi.sory 
1801.  This  section  provides  for 
ment  of  a  Dental  Health  Ad 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
health,  manpower,  training 
ices.   It  will  review  grants  foi 
children's  dental   health   care 
dental  health  care  demonstrait 

a.  The   President  shall   app<  li 
Health    Advisory    Committee 
seven  members,  not  more  than 
shall  be  selected  from  the 
with  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
ofBclo  member. 

b.  Members  will  serve  four 
eligible   for  reappointment, 
after  the  expiration  of  their 
.-successors  have  taken  office 
for  members  of  the  Committee 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
for  GS-18  for  each  day  that 
in  the  actual  performance  of 
and  they  may  be  allowed  trave  1 
chiding  per  diem  in  lieu  of 

Report — Sec.  1802. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  mu.sfc 
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ly report  to  the  Congres.?  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  programs  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  must  file  a  separate  report 
within  ninety  days  of  September  30,  1977, 
concerning  the  need  and  feasibility  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  dental  health  progi-am 
for  children. 

Sec.  1803 — Grants  for  Projects  for  Dental 
Care  for  Children — This  Section  creates  a 
grant  program  for  carrying  out  comprehen- 
sive projects  for  dental  care  and  services  for 
clillden  of  pre-school  and  school  age.  Any 
.such  projects  .shall  include  such  comprehen- 
sive, corrective,  follow-up  and  preventive 
services  as  may  be  required  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary. 

a.  These  children's  dental  care  projects 
must  be  integrated  with  existing  Medicaid 
authority  for  early  and  periodic  medical 
screening,  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  chil- 
dren (EPSDT  Piogram). 

b.  A  total  of  $70  million  Is  authorized  for 
the  three  year  period  ending  September  30, 
1978.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  can  make  grants 
to  the  health  agency  of  any  slate  or  to  any 
other  public  or  non-proht  private  agency, 
organization,  or  instltuilon  to  pay  part  of  the 
project  cost. 

c.  Grants  may  be  utilized  for  the  conduct 
of  research,  demonstrations,  or  experimen- 
tation designed  to  develop  new  methods  for 
dental  health  care  and  payment  lor  dental 
health  care  deliverj'. 

d.  Grants  shall  be  made  only  for  dental 
care  and  services  to  children  eligible  under 
Medicaid's  EPSDT  Program.  Although  this 
authority  has  existed  under  Medicaid  for 
three  years,  it  has  just  begun  to  be  imple- 
mented to  any  significant  degree.  Targeting 
the  dental  project  exclusively  toward  chil- 
dren eligible  under  Medicaid  can  help  put 
pressure  on  the  EPSDT  Program  to  provide 
these  services  as  originally  intended  by  Con- 
gress. These  grants  shall  be  expended  to  as- 
sist in  the  implementation  of  Medicaid  and 
shall  be  supplemental  to  rather  than  a  sub- 
stitute for  other  funds  obligated  for  such 
purposes. 

e.  Projects  designed  to  provide  dental  care 
and  preventive  services  for  children  of  pre- 
school and  elementary  age  will  receive  pri- 
ority in  the  assignment  of  these  grants. 

Dental  Health  Education — Sec.  1804.  Den- 
tal health  education  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  Is  Inadeqtiate.  An  Improve- 
ment in  these  programs  would  be  good  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Therefore,  section  1705  of 
the  bill  grants  HEW  authority  to  fund  a 
variety  of  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  Increase  the  etfectiveness  of  dental 
health  education  for  school  children  and 
the  general  public.  Like  fluoridation,  good 
preventive  dental  medicine  for  school  chil- 
dren would  be  cost  effective  and  suve  money 
when  National  Health  Insurance  is  finally 
enacted. 

a.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  may  niitke  grants 
to  state  and  local  education  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  or  non-profit  institutions  or  organi- 
zations to  support  demonstration  projects 
with  respect  to  dental  health  education  and 
dental  health  problems. 

b.  Eligible  demonstration  projects  include 
teacher  training  programs,  curriculum  de- 
velopment programs,  diet  and  nutrition  in- 
formation programs,  and  general  public  in- 
formation programs. 

Evaluation — Sec.  1805.  HEW  will  evaluate 
the  programs  supported  under  section  1705, 
and  will  identify  those  kinds  of  programs 
which  have  been  so  effective  as  to  justify 
support  on  a  national  basis. 

National  Dental  Health  Education  Pro- 
giam — Sec.  1806.  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  entities  eligible  for  assistance 
which  have  been  judged  to  be  effective  under 
.section  1805  on  a  nationwide  ba.sis. 


Authorization  for  Appropriations — Sec. 
1807.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  to  cairy  out  the  provisioas 
of— 

(1)  section  1804  such  sums  as  are  uecef>- 
sary,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $1,000,000  for  the 
transitional  fl-scal  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eud- 
ing  September  30,  1977,  and  $5,000,000  for  tiie 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1973; 

(2)  section  1805  wich  sums  as  are  ueces- 
.*ary,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000,  to  lemaiu 
ftvailable  until  expended;   and 

(3)  section  1806  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
.?ary,  not  to  exced  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $750,000  for  the 
transitional  quarter  ending  September  3o, 
1976,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  $8,000,000  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^n^  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
agreemg  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sub.stilute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  tlie  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1466)  wa-s  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.s.sed,  as  follows: 

S.  1466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— DISEASE  CONTROL 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Disease  Control  Amendments  Act  of  1975". 
a:mendmlnt  to  the  public  health  servici: 

ACT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Stilxsectlon  (a)  of  section  317 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
247b)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "project"'  before  "grants"  in 
the  first  sentence; 

(2)'  inserting  "project"  before  "grant" 
c.ich  time  it  appears; 

(3)  striking  "comminiicable"  each  time  it 
appears  In  the  second  sentence; 

(4)  Inserting  "or  conditions"  after  "dl'S- 
ea-ses"  in  the  second  .sentence;  and 

(5)  striking  "disease"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(b)(1)  Suhscciiou  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "project"  before 
"grant"  each  time  it  appears. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)(B)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  "or  conditions"  after  "dls- 
enses"; 

(B)  striking  "of  the  importance  of  im- 
munization against  such  diseases,  to  en- 
courntre  such  persons  to  seek  appropriate 
immunization  and  to  facilitate  access  by 
such  persons  to  immiuiizatlon  services"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "including  the 
methods  and  services  available  to  prevent 
these  diseases  or  conditions". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1975. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  (2)  (C)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by — 

(2)  Inserting  "or  condition"  after  "dls- 
e.ase"  the  first  time  It  appears;  and 

(3)  striking  "di-sease"  the  second  time  » 
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appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
lated". 

(ci)(i)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  In- 
5£rthig  "project"  before  "grant"  each  time 
it  appears. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ",  and  such  amount  shall  be 
deemed  as  part  of  the  grant  and  deemed  to 
nave  been  paid  to  the  recipient". 

(el  Subsection  (f)(1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "conomunicable": 

(2)  inserting  "or  conditions"  after  "dis- 
ease": and 

(3)  inserting  "project  "  after  "grants"  each 
time  it  appears. 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "or  conditions"  after  "dis- 
eases' in  clauses  (1)   and  (2i,  and 

(2)  inserting  "and  conditions"  after  "dis- 
eases" Ui  clauses  (3)  and  (4). 

(g)  Subsection  (h)  (1 )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  The  term  'disease  control  program' 
means  a  program  which  is  designed  and 
conducted  so  as  to  contribute  to  national 
protection  against  tuberculosis,  rubella, 
measles,  Rh  disease,  pollomyelltLs,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  whooping  cough,  mumps,  diabetes 
mellltus.  or  other  diseases  or  conditions 
(Other  than  venereal  disease)  which  are 
amendable  to  reduction,  and  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  of  national  signif- 
icance. Such  term  includes  vaccination  pro- 
grams, case-finding  programs,  public  and 
professional  education  programs,  other  pre- 
ventive health  programs,  laboratory  services, 
and  studies  to  determine  the  conamunlcable 
disease  control  needs  of  States  and  political 
snbdivislons  of  States  and  the  means  of  best 
meeting  such  needs.". 

(h)  Subsection  (U  of  such  .<iectlon  is' 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "communicable";  and 

(2)  Inserting  "project"  before  "grants", 
li)   Such  section  is  amended  by  adding 

after  subsection  (i)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(j)  For  the  purpose  of  payment.s  pursuant 
to  project  grants  and  contracts  tmder  section 
317  of  the  Act  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978." 
TITLE  II— VENEREAL  DISEASE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Venereal  Disease  Prevention  and 
Control  Amendments  of  1975". 

roiMNGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — • 

(1)  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  vene- 
real disease  continues  in  epidemic  propor- 
tions In  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  number  of  patients  with  venereal 
disease  reported  to  public  health  authorities 
Is  only  a  fraction  of  those  actually  infected; 

(3)  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  is  par- 
ticularly high  In  the  15-29-year  age  group, 
and  in  metropolitan  areas; 

(4)  venereal  disease  accoimts  for  needless 
deaths  and  leads  to  such  severe  disabilities 
as  sterility.  Insanity,  blindness,  and  crip- 
pling  conditions; 

(5)  the  number  of  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis,  a  preventable  disease,  tends  to 
pnraUel  the  Incidence  of  syphUis  in  adults; 

(6)  It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that 
l^lie  public  cost  of  care  for  persons  suffering 
the  complications  of  venereal  disease  ex- 
ceed $80,000,000  annuaUy; 

(7)  medical  researchers  have  no  success- 
nil  vaccine  for  syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  and 


have  no  blood  test  for  the  detection  of 
gonorrhea  among  the  large  reservoir  of 
asymptomatic  females; 

(8)  school  health  education  programs, 
public  Information,  and  awareness  cam- 
paigns, mass  diagnostic  screening  and  case 
followup  activities  have  all  been  found  to 
be  effective  disease  intervention  method- 
ologies; 

(9)  knowledgeable  health  providers  and 
concerned  individuals  and  groups  are  funda- 
mental to  venereal  disease  prevention  and 
control; 

(10)  biomedical  research  leading  to  the 
development  of  vaccines  for  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  Is  of  singular  Importance  for  the 
eventual  eradication  of  these  dreaded 
diseases;   and 

( 1 1 )  a  variety  of  other  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  in  addition  to  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea, have  become  of  public  health 
significance. 

(b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens,  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
venereal  disease. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  318(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  247c)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  nonprofit  private 
entitles"  after  "authorities". 

(b)  Section  318(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "which  will  contribute 
to  national   objectives"   after   "training". 

(c)  Section  318(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  "and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  $5.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978". 

(d)  Section  318(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "and 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977,  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978.". 

(e)  Section  318(e)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "(Including  dark-field 
microscope  techniques  for  the  diagnosis  of 
botii  gonorrhea  and  syphilis) ". 

(f)  Paragraphs  (D),  (E),  (F),  (G),  and 
(H)  of  section  318(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  are  re- 
designated as  (E),  (F),  (G),  (H),  and  (I), 
and  the  following  new  paragraph  is  hiserted 
after  paragraph  (C)  as  follows: 

"(D)  to  the  extent  feasible  as  determined 
by  criteria  developed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
provision  of  clinical  services  for  persons  af- 
fected with  veneral  disease  which  Includes 
diagnosis  and  care  for  persons  with  a  wide 
range  of  genitourinary  diseases  and  condi- 
tions, which,  because  of  their  symptoms  and 
clinical  presentations,  are  commonly  pres- 
ent In  persons  with  actual  or  svtspected  vene- 
real disease;". 

(g)  Section  318(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  rou- 
tine testing.  Including  attendant  laboratory 
and  followup  systems  costs  thereof". 

(h)  Section  318(d)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "targeted"  before 
"professional". 

(i)  Section  318(d)(1)(E)  Of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "control"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "prevention  and  control  strat- 
egies or  activities". 

(j)  Section  318(d)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  "and  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and 
$36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978". 

(k)  Section  318(h)  of  such  Act  l?..8taended 
by  striking  "treated  or  to  have  any  child 
or  wart  of  his". 


(1)  Section  318  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'venereal  disease'  means  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea and  any  other  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  of  na- 
tional significance  and  which,  with  respect 
to  grants  under  subsection  (d),  the  Secre- 
tary finds  to  be  amenable  to  control.". 

TITLE  III— HEALTH  EDUCA-nON  AND 
PROMOTION 

SHORT   TnXE 

Seo.  301.  This  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Consumer  Health  Education  and  Promotion 
Act  of  1975". 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    PrBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 
ACT 

Sec  302.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE      XVn— OFFICE      OP      CONSUMER 
HEALTH  EDUCATION   AND  PROMOTION 
AND  THE   CENTER   FOR  HEALTH   EDU- 
CATION AND   PROMOTION 
"Part  A — Office  or  Consumer  Health 
Education  and  Promotion 


"i-STABLISHMENT       OF      OFFICE       OF      CONSUMER 
HEALTH   EDUCATION   AND   PROMOTION 

"Sec.  1701.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  Office  of  Consumer  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Promotion  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Office)  which  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Director  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  and  super- 
vised by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
(or  such  other  officer  of  the  Department 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
the  principal  adviser  to  him  for  health  pro- 
grams) . 

"(b)  To  facilitate  the  development  of 
health  education  and  promotion  strategy 
for  the  Nation,  the  Office  shall  carry  out  the 
foUovrtng  functions:  Engage  in  research  In 
health  education  and  promotion,  develop 
community  health  education  programs, 
stimulate  and  coordinate  communlcationF 
in  health  education,  and  overview  and  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs. 

"CENERAI,    AtTTHORITT 

"Sec.  1702.  The  Secretary,  acting  throufeh 
the  Oflace  shall — 

"(1)  design  and  implement  national  goals 
and  strategies  with  respect  to  health  educa- 
tion and  promotion; 

"(2)  determine  health  education  and  pro- 
motion needs  and  resources,  and  recommend 
appropriate  educational  and  certifying 
policies  for  health  education  and  promotion 
manpower; 

"(3)  Incorporate  appropriate  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion  strategies  Into  every 
facet  of  our  society  and  increase  the  ap- 
plication of  health  knowledge,  skills,  and 
practices  by  the  general  population  In  their 
patterns  of  dally  living; 

"(4)  increase  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  health  education  and  promotion 
programs  through  Improved  planning,  imple- 
mentation of  tested  models,  and  evaluation 
of  results; 

"(5)  establish  systematic  processes  for  the 
exploration,  development,  demonstration, 
and  evaluation  of  innovative  health  educa- 
tion concepts;  and 

"(6)  foster  Information  exchanges  and  co- 
operation among  health  education  providers, 
consumers,  and  supporters. 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  title  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  national  health 
priorities  set  forth  In  section  1502  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  with  activities 
undertaken   under  ttlle  XV  of  th©  Public 
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Health  Service  Act  ( relating  to  health  plan- 
xUog  and  development). 

"spwcmc  rtrifCTioii  i 
"Hesearcb  Program  i 

"Sec.  1703.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  by 
grants  and  contracts  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entitles  conduct  euid  suf  port  research 
In  health  education  and  pre  motion.  The 
Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  determine  the  scope  aid  nature  of 
health  education  research; 

"(B)  rank  research  projects  In  order  of 
priority; 

•'(C)  initiate,  stimulate,  and  fund  projects 
that  are  determined  to  be  necea  ary; 

"(D)  provide  consultation  to  persons  pre- 
paring research  proposals  or  tl  lose  who  are 
conducting  research; 

"(E)  determine  the  best  met  iodologles  to 
disseminate  Information  on  the  value  of  pre- 
ventive measures  In  health  cat  s  and  to  Im- 
plement health  education  an  1  promotion 
strategies; 

"(P)  determine  the  best  m<  thods  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  health  providers  re- 
garding the  cultural  sensitivities  of  popula- 
tion groups  which  may  affect  such  groups 
willingness  or  ability  to  seek  am  I  accept  serv- 
ices, including  preventive  healt  i  services; 

"(G)  ascertain  the  costs  anc,  coet-beneflt 
of  disseminating  such  InXormati  on  and  of  im- 
plementing health  education  ajid  pronu>tion 
strategies; 

"(H)  determine  factors  In  s<clal  behavior 
which  Impact  on  health  and  determine  the 
Interaction  of  sociological  determinants  with 
the  field  of  health  education; 

"(I)  review  those  factors  wh  oh  affect  en- 
vironmental and  occupational  iiealtb,  ascer- 
tain tho«e  programs  and  areas  ff>r  which  edu- 
cational and  preventive  measv^res  could  be 
implemented  to  improve  environmental  and 
occupational  health,  and  engage  in  research 
and  policy  formulation  in  such  areas  as  acci- 
dents, nutrition,  dental  care,  occupational 
health  and  safety,  and  envlroni  cental  stress; 
and 

"(J)  conduct  a  review  of  bioli  tglcal-genetlc 
fswjtors  which,  acting  indepec  dently  or  in 
concert  with  environmental  fa:tors,  can  af- 
fect health  and  ascertain  whet]  ler  education 
of  the  public  concerning  thes<  factors,  and 
their  detection,  can  improve  he  ilth. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  sectlm,  shall  use 
the  findings  of  the  continuing  i  urveys  of  the 
needs.  Interests,  attitudes,  kniywledge,  smd 
behavior  of  the  American  puljllc  regarding 
health  as  conducted  by  the  NalUonal  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  as  a  basis  for  formulat- 
ing policy  with  respect  to  health  education 
and  promotion. 

"Community  Progr 

"(b)(1)   The  Secretary  shal 
encourage    Innovative   progr; 
education  and  promotion  and  |  shall  specifi- 
cally— 

"(A)  support  demonstration 
cludlncr  training,  in  health 
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support  and 
in    health 


rograms.  In- 
ucation  and 


promotion,  which  programs  (i)  are  within 
hoepitalB,  ambulatory  care  Mttings,  and 
other  appropriate  settings,  (11)  focus  on  goals 
and  objectives  that  are  measurable,  and 
(111)  emphasize  the  prevention  ^r  moderation 
of  Ulness  or  accidents  that  ai^ear  control- 
lable through  indlTidtial  behavior; 

"(B)  provide  consultation  to  organizations 
In  planning  or  evaluatmg  health  education 
and  promotion  programs; 

"(C)  develop  health  education  and  pro- 
motion model  curricula  witli  appropriate 
representatives  from  medlcalj  dental,  and 
nursing  schools,  schools  of  public  health, 
and  other  Instttutlona  engaged  tn  tntntng 
health  personnel  for  the  purplose  of  imple- 


menting such  curricula  within  these  insti- 
tutions; 

"(D)  establish  continuing  education  pro- 
grams to  disseminate  the  most  recent  re- 
search findings  In  the  field;  and 

"(E)  support  by  grant  or  contract  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  model 
toU-free  telephone  system  to  provide  tlie 
public  with  health  information,  information 
on  available  health  services,  crisis  informa- 
tion, and  directions  for  obtaining  health 
related  publications. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  to  public  or  non- 
profit entities  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
programs  of  health  care  education  for  a  de- 
fined geographic  region  pursuant  to  and  In 
accordance  with  those  established  in  section 
1511  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
with  activities  undertaken  under  title  XV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (relating 
to  health  planning  and  development) .  In 
awarding  such  grants  and  contracts  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic and  demographic  distribution  of  all 
fund.s  appropriated. 

"(B)  Projects  which  receive  Federal  funds 
under  this  subsection  shall — 

"(1)  utilize  in  a  coordinated  manner  such 
health  education  methods  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  provide  effective  health  education 
services  to  the  population  of  the  applicable 
region;  and 

"(2)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each 
health  education  method  utilized  and 
Identify  Its  piutlcular  advantages  of  dis- 
advantages. 

"Health  Education  Training 
"(c)  The  Secretary  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles 
to  provide  for  the  training  for  health  per- 
sonnel in  health  education  and  promotion. 

"School  Health  Education  Training 
"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  acting  through  the 
Director  may  make  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation for  teacher  training  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  health  edu- 
cation programs  In  schools.  Such  grants  may 
be  used  by  such  agencies  and  Institutions  to 
develop  and  conduct  training  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  with  re- 
spect to  teaching  methods  and  techniques, 
information,  and  current  Issues  relating  to 
health  and  health  pitAlems.  For  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  term  "health  education  and 
health  problems'  Includes  dental  health,  dis- 
ease control,  environmental  health,  human 
ecology,  mental  health,  nutrition,  physical 
health,  safety  and  accident  prevention,  smok- 
ing and  beaJth,  substance  abuse,  consumer 
health,  and  such  others  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Director  In  concurrence 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(2)  The  Director,  in  exercising  authority 
with  respect  to  (a)  determination  of  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  grants,  and  (b)  selection 
of  grants  from  eligible  applicants,  shall  con- 
sult with,  and  obtain  the  approval  of,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

"(3)  In  establishing  criteria  for  the  award 
of  grants  under  this  section,  such  criteria 
must  Include  priority  for  applications  for 
support  of  programs  which  provide:  (1)  in- 
service  rather  than  preservice  training,  ex- 
cept in  such  cases  where  an  applicant  has 
demonstrated  that:  (A)  Luservice  training  is 
not  practicable,  and  (B)  reasonable  opportu- 
nity exists  for  persons  undergoing  preservice 
training  to  obtain  positions  in  which  they 
shall  apply  such  training,  and  (2)  training  of 
persons  who,  as  a  result  of  such  training,  will 
have  as  their  major  responsibility,  work  In 
health  education  In  schools. 


"Requirements  Applicable  to  Providers  of 
Institutional  Care 

"  (e )  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication of  any  health  care  facility  for  a 
grant  or  contract  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  or  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  for  a  fiscal  year  beglzming  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  the 
application  contains  or  Is  supported  by  as. 
surances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that, 
during  the  period  for  which  the  assistance 
applied  is  to  be  made  available,  the  applicant 
will  provide  such  consumer  health  education 
for  Individuals  receiving  inpatient  or  out- 
patient services  through  such  health  care  fa- 
cility as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

"Communications  In  Health  Education  and 
Promotion 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  lialfon 
with  the  Office,  providers  of  health  education 
services,  and  the  communications  media.  The 
Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  Inventory  the  existing  health  educa- 
tion information  data  systems,  encourage 
further  development  of  such  systems,  and 
work  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  major 
groups  involved  In  health  education  informa- 
tion data  systems; 

"(2)  make  health  information  available 
to  the  public  and  to  organizations  involved 
in  health  education  and  promotion; 

"(3)  continually  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  health  Information  and  health 
education  and  promotion  services  to  enhance 
their  scope  and  quality; 

"  (4)  encourage  pretesting  and  expert  eval- 
uation of  health  Information  materials; 

"(5)  bring  together  the  major  national 
health  educational  organizations  to  share 
ideas,  to  identify  gaps  and  overlaps  in  health 
education  and  promotion  programs  and  re- 
search, and  to  find  ways  in  which  the  orga- 
nizations can  cooperate  to  make  efforts  more 
effective; 

"(6)  find  ways  In  which  the  communica- 
tions media  and  the  Office  can  cooperate  to 
provide  effective  public  service  programing 
in  health  education  and  promotion; 

"(7)  seek  ways  of  promoting  general  pub- 
lic health  education  and  promotion  prcgrams 
and  of  reducing  misleading  media  advertis- 
ing and  other  health-threatening  behavior  in 
communications  programs  designed  for  chil- 
dren and  families;  and 

"(8)  establish  the  Office  as  a  source  of 
information  and  expertise  which  can  be  used 
in  planning  and  creating  both  commercial 
and  noncommercial  material  in  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion. 
In  the  case  where  materials  are  developed, 
through  activities  funded  under  this  title 
and/or  through  activities  of  the  Office  and 
where  the  materials  have  commercial  value, 
the  moneys  which  result  from  the  license, 
sale,  rent,  grant  or  other  transaction  of  said 
materials  shall  be  paid  Into  the  public  treas- 
ury. The  Director  with  consultation  of  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  materials  and  shall  have  the 
authority  to  authorize  such  transactions. 
"Federal  Programs 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  In  oonjimctlon  with 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  (Con- 
sumer Health  Education  and  Promotion 
established  by  section  1704,  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  the  inclu- 
sion in  appropriate  legislation  of  provisions 
resp)ectlng  health  education  and  promotion. 
The  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  promote  the  coordination,  communi- 
cation, and  collaboration  of  health  educa- 
tion and  promotion  programs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(2)  establish  a  lialaon  with  other  Federal 
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(igencies  engaged  In  health  education  and 
uromotlon.  Including  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
,iiltnre.  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Etepartment  of  Transportation, 
iiiid  tlie  Department  of  Defense:  and 

[A)  identify  and  make  public  those  Federal 
proKi'snis  and  actions  which  are  not  In  the 
;;iteiest.  of  public  health  and  determine 
lueiliods  for  reviewing  and  commenting  on 
■iuoh  programs  and  actions  as  identified  pui- 
r^iwnt  to  section   1704(d). 

■iNrrRDEPARTMENTAI.  COMMrrfEF.  ON  CONSTTIiER 
HKALTH    EDUCATION    ANO    PROMOTION 

••Sec.  1704.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Iii- 
tprdepartmental  Committee  on  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Promotion  (hereinRfter  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  'Committee')  which 
shall  be  responsible  lor  overview  and  coordi- 
nation of  all  Federal  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  health  education  and  promotion 
to  assure  the  adequacy  and  effectlvene.ss  o.*" 
Mich  programs  and  activities  and  to  provide 
ior  the  commvinicntloii  aiid  exchange  oi  in- 
formation necessary  to  piomote  these  fuiu.- 
tlons: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  oi'  hi.*  designee  sh.all 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  include  appro- 
priate representation  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Dep.irtment  of  Defense,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, and  sxich  other  Federal  agencies  and 
offices  (including  pppropriate  agencies  and 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  including  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health,  the  Office  of 
Chllrf  Development,  the  National  Institute 
of  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse)  as  the 
Secretary  determines  admini.ster  programs 
directly  affecting  health  and  education  nud 
promotion; 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than 
lour  times  a  year; 

"(d)  The  Committee  shall  identify  Federal 
programs  and  actions  which  are  not  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  and  determine 
methods  for  reviewing  and  commenting  on 
such  programs  and  actions,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative action  within  the  executive  branch; 
and 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  such  full-time  professional  and 
clerical  staff,  information,  other  support,  and 
the  services  of  such  consultants  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  It  in  carrying  out  effec- 
tively its  functions  under  this  section. 
"advisory  council 

"Sec.  1705.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
Consumer  Health  Education  and  Promotion 
Advisory  Council  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Council")  which 
shall  consist  of  nineteen  members  appointed 
oy  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  from 
lime  to  time  appoint  one  of  the  members  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  The  members  shaU  In- 
clude persons  who  have  distinguished  them- 
f-elves  in  the  fields  of  medicine  (including 
preventive  medicine),  dentistry,  health  edu- 
CHtiou,  nursing,  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences,  nutrition,  and  the  provision  of 
health  services;  persona  who  are  representa- 
tive of  the  Interests  of  the  general  public 
(lucludhig  representatives  of  business,  labor, 
and  consumer  groups);  and  persons  from 
feovernment.  Each  member  shall  hold  otOce 
'Or  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  the  Sec- 


retary may  stagger  the  terms  of  members 
first  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Council,  and 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
A  member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  years.  The  Sec- 
retary may.  at  the  request  of  the  Director, 
appoint  such  special  advisory  professional  or 
technical  committees  as  may  be  useful  in 
carrying  out  this  title.  Members  (other  than 
members  who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States)  of  the  Advisory  Council  or  of 
such  committees,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  each  day  (including  traveltlme)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Advisory 
Council  or  committee  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day.  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
each  member  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently.  The  Ad- 
vi.s-ory  Council  shall  meet  as  frequently  as 
the  Secretary  deems  Jiecessary.  Upon  request 
of  five  or  more  members.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
vi.sory  Council. 

'■(b)  It  shall  l>e  the  function  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  to  provide  advice  and  recom- 
menratious  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  matters  of  general  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions  of  the  Office.  The  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  including  any 
recommendations  it  may  have  with  respect 
thereto. 

"(C)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized  to 
engage  such  teclmlcal  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  available 
to  the  advisory  council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  perti- 
nent data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
,  a.s  the  advisory  council  may  reqtiire  to  carry 
oi;t  its  functions. 

"REPORTS 

■Sec.  1706.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
an  annual  report  (not  later  than  December 
1  of  each  year  except  in  the  year  this  title 
is  enacted  into  law)  to  the  Congress  on  the 
activities  and  policy  recommendations  of  the 
Office. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office,  shall  assemble  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year — 

"(1)  a  report  of  the  activities,  findings,  and 
recommendations  of  the  Office,  and 

"(2)  recommendations,  based  on  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Office,  and 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Oon- 
,sumer  Health  Education  and  Promotion  for 
legislation  and  administrative  action  within 
the  executive  branch. 

"(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
may  review  any  report,  recommendations  or 
submission  made  by  the  Secretary,  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  Advsory  Council  in  regard  to 
this  Act  before  its  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, btit  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  may  not  revise  the  report  or  delay 
lU  submission,  and  It  may  submit  to  the 
Congress  Its  conunents  (and  those  of  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government) 
respecting  such  submission. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1707.  To  carry  out  this  title  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $11,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine  30,  1976,  $11,000,- 


000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977, 
and  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978. 

"Part  B — Center  for  Health  Education  ano 

Promotion 

"congressional  declaration  of  poucv 

"Sec.  1708.  The  Congress  finds  and  declare.s 
that— 

"(1)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  Inform 
the  public  about  health  and  about  ways  to 
best  protect  and  Improve  personal  health; 
"(2)  the  public  must  develop  the  ability  to 
examine  and  weigh  consequences  of  personal 
decisions  respecting  health; 

"(3)  the  public  must  be  motivated  to  de- 
sire changes  supportive  of  more  heaUhful 
lifestyles; 

"(4)  Impediments  that  inhibit  the  volun- 
tary adoption  and  maintenance  of  more 
healthful  practices  by  the  public  must  be 
identified  and  mitigated  or  removed: 

'■(5)  to  achieve  these  goals  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  comple- 
ment, assist,  and  support  a  national  policy 
that  will  advance  the  national  health,  re- 
duce preventable  Illness,  disability,  and 
death,  moderate  self-imposed  risks,  and  pro- 
mote progress  and  scholarship  in  consumer 
health  education  and  promotion;  and 

"(6)  a  private  corporation  shoiUd  be  created 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  health 
education  and  promotion  strategy  tor  the 
Nailon. 

"board  Of  directors 
"Sec.  1709.  (a)  The  Center  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereUiafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Board')  consisting  of 
t'.venty-five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

■(b)  The  members  of  the  Board  (1)  shall 
be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  (not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States)  who  are  eminent  in 
sttch  fields  as,  and  represent,  health  educa. 
tlon.  health  care  services  delivery,  nutrition, 
general  education,  consumer  representation 
and  advocacy,  communications,  labor  and 
business,  planning  and  organizational  man- 
agement, and  public  and  private  finance,  and 
(2)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide  as  near- 
ly as  practicable  a  broad  representation  of 
various  regions  of  the  country  and  of  various 
kinds  of  skills  and  experiences  appropriate 
to  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Center.  They  shall  serve  as  Incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
create  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  Center  for  Health  Education  and  Pro- 
motion (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  a-s 
the  'Center')  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  within  sixty  days 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  title.  The  Cen- 
ter and  Its  articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws, 
and  all  other  rules  and  regulations  shall  in- 
corporate by  reference  and  be  subject  to  this 
title. 

"Sec.  1710.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  aa  the  members  of  the  first 
Board. 

"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  four  years;  expect  that  (1) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
(2)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  first  taking 
office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  incorporation 
and  shall  expire,  as  designated  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  nine  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  eight  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
eight  at  the  end  of  four  years;  and  (3)  a 
member  whose  term  has  expired  may  serve 
until  his  successor  has  qualified.  No  member 
shall  be  eligible  to  serve  In  excess  of  two 
consecutive  terms  of  four  years  each. 
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"(c)  Auy  Tacancy  in  the 
affect  Its  power,  but  shall  b« 
manner  In  which  the  original 
were  made. 

"(d)  The  members  of  the 
one  of  their  members  as 
after  the  members  of  the 
nually  elect  one  of  their 
man.  The  members  of  the 
elect  one  or  more  of  them  as 
man  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

"(e)  The  members  of  the 
by  reason  of  such  membershi  p 
to  be  employees  of  the  Unitec 
shall,  while  attending  meetingi  i 
or  Willie  engaged  in  duties 
meetings  or  In  other  activities 
be  entitled  to  receive 
rate  of  JlOO  per  day  including 
and  while  away  from  their 
\ilar  places  of  business  they 
travel  expenses,  included  per 
of  subsistence,  equal  to  that 
law  (5  US.C.  6703)   for  person  i 
ernment  service  employed 

"OFFICERS  AND  EM 

"Sec.   1711.    (a)    The  Center 
President,  and  such  other  offlc^rs 
named  and  appointed  by  the 
and  at  rates  of  compensation 
Board.  No  Individual  other  tha^ 
the  United  States  may  be  an 
Center.  No  officer  of  the  Centek- 
the  Chairman  and  any  Vice  C»ai 
receive    any   salary    or   other 
from  any  source  other  than  th  i 
ing  the   period  of  his 
Center.  All  officers  shall  serve  a 
of  the  Board. 


shall  elect 
Chairman;   there- 
shall  an- 
nui4ber  as  Chalr- 
shall  also 
Vice  Chair- 
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"NONPROfTT  AND  NONPOLmCAL  T 
CENTEH 

"Sue.  1712.  (a)  The  Center  fcall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  ofj  stock  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)    No  part  of  the  income 
the  Center  shall  inure  to  the 


01 


tribute  to  or 
party  or  can- 


the  develop- 


dlrector,    officer,    employee 
individual    except    as    salary    c 
compensation  for  services. 

"(c)  The  Center  may  not  cor 
otherwise  support  any  political 
dldate  for  elective  public  office 
"functions 

"Sec.  1713.  (a)   To  facUiUte ^ 

ment  of  a  health  education  aid  promotion 
strategy  for  the  Nation  the  Center  shall 
carry  out  the  following  functisns: 

"(1)  The  Center  shall  establliih  communi- 
cationfl  with,  provide  a  forum  for  the  In- 
volvement of,  and  seek  the  advice  and  sup- 
port of,  organizations,  agencies,  and  groups 
involved  in  health  care,  education,  labor  and 
bustneas,  social  and  civic  organl  sations,  con- 
sumer organizations,  and  communications. 
The  Center  shall  review  and  analyze  the 
need,  and  resources  available,  fo-  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion  and  the  effectiveness 
of  altemattve  health  education  methods 
and  procedures  on  health  status  to  deter- 
mine which  methods  and  pro<:edures  offer 
the  best  opportunities  for  in  proving  the 
Nation's  health.  Specifically,  the  Center 
shall— 

"(A)  provide  a  private  focal  jioint  for  the 
coordination  of  a  structured  aational  ex- 
change on  health  education  issu  es  and  prob- 
lems Involving  all  of  the  various  concerned 
disciplines  and  interests; 

"(B)  Identify  and  express  ;he  superor- 
dinate  health  education  poUcief  and  guides 
to  which  many  different  organizations,  agen- 
cies, and  groups  can  subscribe  and  incorpo- 
rate voluntarily  Into  their  own  health  edu- 
cation efforts; 

"(C)  stimulate,  sponsor,  coordinate,  and 
support  the  development  of  new  health  edu- 
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cation  Initiatives  and  programs  In  which 
many  organizations  and  agencies  can  par- 
ticipate; 

"(D)  develop  national  policy  recommenda- 
tions which  are  supportive  of  long-range 
preventive  approaches  to  national  health  Im- 
provement; and 

"(E)  provide  a  forum  for  nongovernmental 
organizations  to  participate  in  comprehen- 
sive national  planning,  action,  and  evalua- 
tion of  health  education  efforts. 

"(2)  The  Center  shall  coordinate  and 
stimulate  a  variety  of  projects  involving 
other  organizations,  agencies,  and  groups  to 
develop  such  strategy  designs  or  design  com- 
ponents as  are  required  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriateness, acceptability,  and  effective- 
ness of  healtli  education  efforts  nationwide. 
In  the  performance  of  this  function,  tlie 
Center  shall— 

"(A)  in  order  to  indicate  directions  for 
improving  the  Nation's  health,  develop  a 
perspective  and  definition  of  the  role  of 
health  education.  Its  placement  in  the  health 
and  education  systems,  and  Its  relationship 
to  prevention  and  general  health  mainte- 
nance practices; 

"(B)  review,  analyze,  and  summarize  un- 
met consumer  health  education  needs  and 
Identify  the  critical  gaps  or  deficiencies  to 
personal  preventive  practices.  In  the  use  of 
health  and  related  social  services,  and  in 
programs  to  improve  social  and  envlron-. 
mental  conditions  and  other  conditions  af- 
fecting health  care  and  education; 

"(C)  review,  analyze,  and  assess  the  state 
of  health  education  and  promotion  theory 
and  practices  In  relation  to  identified  con- 
sumer needs  and  identify  the  pos.slbllltles 
for  the  development  of  new  or  Improved 
technologies  and  practices; 

"(D)  Identify  the  types  and  availability 
of  the  resources  required  to  meet  consumer 
needs:  and 

"(E)  develop  action  plans  for  the  devel<^- 
ment  or  increased  allocation  of  resources  re- 
quired to  produce  .significant  results  in  meet- 
ing consumer  health  education  needs. 

"(3)  The  Center  shall  assist  in  stimulating 
developing,  implementing,  and  assessing  a 
total  communications  program  utilizing  a 
full  range  of  media  available  to  reach  diver- 
sified groups  In  order  to  Increase  national 
understanding  and  support  for  the  value  of 
health  education  and  the  role  each  citizen 
and  every  organization,  institution,  and 
agency  can  and  should  play  to  improve  in- 
dividual, community,  and,  ultimately,  the 
national  health  through  educational  means. 
In  performance  of  this  function,  the  Center 
shall— 

"(A)  be  an  active  participant  in  the  ef- 
forts of  organized  elements  at  all  levels  in 
the  health  and  educational  systems  and 
work  with  all  interested  organizations,  agen- 
cies, and  groups  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  more  concerted,  cooperative  approaches 
to  meeting  consumer  needs; 

"(B)  publlclise  the  latest  lnf<»7natlon  on 
technological  developments  in  health  edu- 
cation and  on  effective  health  education 
practices; 

"(C)  develop  opportunities  which  will  en- 
able consumer's  and  citizen's  groups  to  be- 
come effective  advocates  for  health  educa- 
tion in  their  communities:  and 

"(D)  publicize  and  work  with  other  pub- 
lic or  private  organizations,  agencies  (includ- 
ing the  Office),  and  groups  to  secure  wide- 
spread endorsement  and  implementation  of 
the  Center's  policies  and  recommendations. 
"(4)  The  Center  shall  assist  in  acceler- 
ating the  incorpraution  of  improved  technol- 
ogy into  health  education  practice  by  estab- 
listxing  a  system  of  technical  assistance  and 
training  and  by  making  available  the  ex- 
pertise of  other  cooperating  organizations. 
as  well  as  its  own  stalT,  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  National,  State,  and  local  groups  for 


assistance  in  Improving  the  planning.  Imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation  of  their  health 
education  programs.  In  the  performance  of 
this  function,  the  Center  shall — 

"(A)  identify  individuals  with  specialized 
skills,  knowledge,  and  experience  for  involve- 
ment In  the  Center's  policy  and  strategy 
functions,  for  work  on  specialized  coopera- 
tive projects,  and  for  response  to  external 
requests  for  assistance; 

"(B)  develop  a  cadre  of  consul tanu  aud 
trainers  and  establish  mechanisms  for  their 
use  by  org.anlzatlons,  agencies,  and  groups  re- 
questing the  Center's  assistance; 

"(C)  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  develc^- 
ment  and  provide  practical  and  tested  mod- 
els. Instruments  and  procedures  for  health 
education  program  planning  and  assessment, 
for  training  of  health  education  providersi 
and  for  consumer  and  community  involve- 
ment in  the  planning,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  health  education  strategies 
E'ld  programs;  and 

"(D)  identify  information,  training,  re- 
search, and  planning  deficiencies  generally 
current  In  health  education  practices  and 
develop  programs  of  projects  for  the  correc- 
tion of  such  deficiencies. 

"(5)  The  Center  shall  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  valid  and  ac- 
ceptable research  and  evaluation  methods  for 
a  wide  variety  of  health  education  programs 
and  technologies.  It  shall  develop  coalitions 
and  consortium  arrangements  with  other 
organizations  and  agencies  for  cooperative 
efforts  In  model  design  and  testing  and  for 
Joint  sponsorship  and  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion on  comparable  research  and  evaluation 
projects.  In  the  performance  of  this  func- 
tion, the  Center  shall — 

"(A)  stimulate  and  support  the  develop- 
ment of  valid  techniques  and  strategies  to 
measure  the  appropriateness,  acceptability, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  process  and  outcomes 
of  experimental  and  demonstration  health 
education  projects; 

"(B)  establish  mechanisms  for  continuing 
communication  concerning  program  test  ex- 
perience, modifications,  and  evaluation; 

"(C)  analyze,  summarize,  and  disseminate 
Information  regarding  experiences  of  diver- 
sified applications  of  recommended  models, 
components,  and  evaluation  approaches;  and 
"(D)  selectively  field  test  measures.  In- 
struments, techniques,  and  model  com- 
ponents as  required  for  Center  strategy  de- 
sign activities. 

"(6)  Included  in  the  activities  of  the  Cen- 
ter authorized  for  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  this  section  are  among 
others  not  specifically  named — 

"(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  individuals  and  vltix  private, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  organizatioos 
and  institutions. 

"(b)  The  Center  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  section  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary. 
"advisoht  panel 
"Sec.  1714.  The  Board  shall  appoint  aa  ad- 
visory panel  comprised  of  one  hundred  in- 
dividuals with  appropriate  competencies  and 
abilities.  The  principal  function  of  the  ad- 
visory panel  shall  be  to  provide  advice  for 
members  of  the  Board.  Additionally,  it  shall 
serve  as  a  primary  source  for  appointmente  to 
special  committees,  task  forces,  and  confer- 
ences. The  advisory  panel  shall  receive  «U 
Center  reports. 

"REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  1715.  The  Center  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress.  The  report  shall  include  a 
comprehensivb  and  detailed  report  of  the 
Center's  operations,  activities,  financial  con- 
dition, and  accomplishments  under  this  title 
and  may  Include  such  reoommendations  as 
the  Center  deems  appropriate. 
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"financing 
"Sec.  1716.  (a)  There  are  authorl:4ed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Center  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  o\it  the  functions  enumerated  in 
section  1716  of  this  Act  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  $1 ,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977;  and 
$1,000,000  ^or  the  fisciil  year  ending  June  30, 

1(»78. 

"(ij)  In  addition  to  the  sums  aiJthorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  paragrapli  (a)  of  thi.s 
subf^ction,  the  Center  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive income,  grants,  donations,  bequests,  or 
other  contributions  from  non-Federal  source."^. 

"BCCOROS  AND  AUDIT 

"Sr.c.  1717.  (a)  Tlie  accoiuits  of  the  Center 
.shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standard.<<  by  In- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or  in- 
dependent llceixsed  public  accountants  certi- 
fied or  licensed  by  a  reg;ulatory  authority  of 
a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  Tl\e  audits  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
of  the  Center  are  normally  kept. 

"(b)  The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
required  by  section  208.  The  audit  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  in- 
clude such  statements  a.s  are  necessary  t^> 
present  fairly  tlie  Center's  assets  and  liabil- 
ities, surplus  or  deficit,  witli  an  analysis  of 
the  changes  therein  during  the  year,  supple- 
mented in  reasonable  detail  by  a  statement 
of  the  Center's  income  and  expenses  during 
the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and 
application  of  funds,  together  with  the  in- 
dependent auditor's  opinion  of  these  stnte- 
ments. 

"GRANTS   FOR    WAIER   TREATMENT   TCOOr.AMS 

"Sec  1718.  (a)  There  are  hereby  autho- 
rized to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1976;  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  endhig  June  30,  1977;  and 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30, 
1978;  v/hich  .«hall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants,  only  in  such  instances  where 
th©  applicant  voluntarily  requests  such  a.s- 
slstance,  to  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  to 
assist  them  In  Initiating.  In  communities  or 
in  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
water  treatment  programs  designed  to  re- 
duce the  Incidence  of  oral  disease  or  dental 
defects  among  residents  of  such  communities 
or  the  students  In  such  schools  (as  the  case 
may  be). 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  .section  mav  be 
utilized  for  (but  are  not  limited  to)  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  water  treatment 
equipment. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  treat- 
ment program  with  respect  to  which  such 
grant  imder  this  section  is  made. 
"definitions 
■|Sec.  1719.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
"'Health  education  and  promotion'  is  a 
process  that  favorably  Influences  understand, 
ings,  attitudes,  and  conduct,  including  cul- 
tural awareness  and  sensitivity.  In  regard  to 
mdivldual  and  community  health.  Specifi- 
cally, It  affects  and  influences  individuals  and 
community  health  behavior  and  attitudes  in 
order  to  moderate  self-imposed  risks,  main- 
tain and  promote  physical  and  mental  health 
and  efficiency,  and  reduce  preventable  illness, 
disability,  and  death.". 

TECHNICAL     amendments 

Sfc.  303.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  306 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  redesig- 
nated subsection  (c)  (2).  and  a  new  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  la  Inserted  immediately  preced- 
ing subsection  (c)  (2),  to  read  as  follows: 


"(c)  (1)  The  Center  shall  make  a  continu- 
ing survey  of  the  needs,  Interests,  attitudes, 
knowledge,  and  behavior  of  the  American 
public  regarding  health.  Tlie  Center  shall 
tranr^mit  the  findings  of  such  surveys  and  of 
the  findings  of  similar  surveys  contracted  for 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Center  and  con- 
ducted by  national  health  education  orga- 
nizations and  community  healih  education 
organizations  accompanied  by  appropriate 
Center  analysis,  if  any,  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  and  to  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Health  Education  and 
Promotion  for  their  use  in  formulating  poli- 
cies respecting  health  education  and  promo- 
tion." 

(b»  Subsection  (i)  of  section  308  of  the 
Public  Healtli  Service  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragr.iph  (3)  after 
pamgraph  (2) : 

"(3)  Of  tho.se  .sums  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress under  .section  308  of  the  Act  not  less 
than  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  .'i'l.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jiuie  30,  1977,  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1978,  shall  \m  made 
.available  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  .sec- 
tion 306(C)(1)." 

TITLE  IV— DENTAL  HEALTH 

SHORT     TITLE 

Stx'.  401.  Thi.s  title  may  be  cited  as  ilie 
"Children's  Dental  Health  Act  of  1975". 

AT.IOC.«iON    or    ASSISTANCE    lOB    DENTAL 
HEAI.TH 

Sec.  402.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
funended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  227  thereof: 

"ALLOCATION    OF    ASSISTANCE    FOR    DFNT.AL 
HEALTH 

"Sec.  228.  The  Secretary  shall  annually 
allocate,  from  funds  appropriated  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act  for  migrant 
health,  Indian  health,  and  commimlty  health 
centers,  dental  health  education  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  eligible  for  services 
provided  pursuant  to  such  programs.  The 
Secretary  shall  solicit,  and  shall  be  guided 
by,  the  recommendations  of  the  Dental 
Health  Advisory  Committee  established  pur- 
.suant  to  title  XVIII  of  this  Act,  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  and  disposition  of  each 
.such  allocation.". 

DENTAL     HEALTH     PROJECTS 

Sec.  403.  The  Public  Health  Senlcc  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVn,  as  added 
by  this  Act,  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE    XVIII— DENTAL    HEALTH 

"DENTAL     HEALTH     ADVISORY     COMRnTTEE 

"Sec.  1801.  (a)  Tlie  President  shall  appohit 
a  Dental  Health  Advisory  Committee  consist- 
ing of  seven  members,  not  more  than  four  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  from  the  dental  pro- 
fession. Members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  persons  who,  by  \'irtue  of  tlieir  train- 
ing, experience,  and  background,  are  excep- 
tionally qualified  to  appraise  the  programs 
established  by  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Committee. 

"(b)(1)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
four-year  terms,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
two  years,  and  four  shall  be  appointed  for 
four  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appwDlntment.  The  members 
shall  select  their  own  Chairman. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  tlie  expiration  of  the 
terra  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment and  may  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  their  terms  until  their  successors  have 
taken  office. 

"(3)  The  Dental  Health  Advisory  Commit- 


tee shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the 
reports  required  under  this  title,  and  in  re- 
gard to  activities  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lated to  dental  health,  dental  manpower,  or 
dental  training  and  services,  and  shall  serve 
as  a  reviewing  bcKly  for  grants  made  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  where  such  review  is 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Dental  Health  Ad- 
visory Committee  who  are  not  officers  cr 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section 
53aa,  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  preform- 
ance  of  their  duties,  including  traveltlme, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  home.s 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  dleni 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner 
aa  the  expenses  authorized  by  section  570:i, 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  io 
the  Dental  Health  Advisory  Committee  such 
staff,  information,  and  other  assistance  as  It 
may  require  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

"(6)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Dental  Health  Advisory  Committee,  shp.ll 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  th.e  purpo-Kc  of 
this  title. 

"HEPORl 

"Sec.  1802.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31  of  each  year  on  the  progress  of  the 
Implementation  and  administration  of  the 
programs  established  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  his  recommen- 
dation concerning  the  need  and  feasibility  of 
a  comprehensive  national  dental  health  pro- 
gram for  children  within  ninety  days  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septesn- 
ber  30.  1977. 

"GK\N1S    for    PROJKCIS    FtIR     DFJCi  .VL    C\\\K    UK 
CIIILUBEN 

"Srf.-.  1803.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  section  1906(a)  (4)  (B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (with  regard  to  pro- 
viding early  and  periodic  screening,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  to  individuals  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one)  with  regard  to  dental 
services,  the  following  project  grants  ;ire 
atithorized. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  lie  appro- 
priated such  simis  as  are  necessary  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the  transitional 
fiscal  quarter  ending  September  30,  1976, 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978;  which  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
the  health  agency  of  any  State  (or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  or  to  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency,  organization,  or 
institution  to  pay  for  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
carrying  out  (on  a  planned  and  systematic 
basis)  by  such  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution, of  one  or  more  comprehensive  proj- 
ects for  dental  care  and  services  for  children 
of  preschool  or  school  age.  Any  such  project 
shall  Include  such  comprehensive  corrective, 
foUowup  and  preventive  services  (including 
dental  health  education),  treatment  as  may 
be  required  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
utilized  for  the  conduct  of  research,  demon- 
strations, or  experimentation  carried  on  with 
a  view  of  developing  new  methods  for  (A) 
the  prevention,  diagnosis,  or  treatment  of 
dental  problems,  or  (B)  the  payment  of  den- 
tal care  and  services. 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  b« 
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made  only  for  dental  care  and 
children   eligible   for   the 
under  section    1905(a)(4)(b)    ol 
Security  Act    (early  and  periodi : 
diagnosis,  and  treatment).  Such 
bs  expended  as  part  of  project* 
..he   Implementation   of   such 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
be  supplemental  to,  and  not  in 
lor,  funds  obligated  for  such 

"(e)   In  making  grants  under 
the  Secretary  shall  accord  prior 
designed  to  provide  dental  care 
tlve  services  for  children  of  p 
and  school  age  children  who  are 
six  grades  of  school. 
"dental  health  education;    dk 
pboject  grants  and 

"Sec.   1804.   (a)    The  Secretary 
grants     to     Slate     and     local 
iigencles,   institutions   of   highei 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  in 
organizations     to     support 
projects  with  respect  to  dental 
cation  and  dental  health  problei^ 

"(b)  Grants  and  contracts 
tion  shall  be  available  for 
projects  incUidlng — 

"(1)   projects     for     the     dev 
teacher   training   programs   wiili 
the  provision  of  dental  health 
elementary  and  secondary  schoo^ 
emphasis    on    the    discovery 
and  utilization  of  specialized 
nlques  that  are  effective  In  chi 
health  education  programs; 

"(2)   projects  to  develop  new 
and  improve  existing  dental 
tlon  currlculums  to  be  used  iu 
and  secondary  schools,   Includli 
directed  at  specific  age,  income,  i: 
geographic  populations; 

"(3)    projects  to  develop  effe 
of  Imparting  nutrition  and  diet 
formation  as  it  relates  to  dental 
elementary  and  secondary 

•■(4)   projects  for  public  pervide 
ments  and  other  programs  to  pri 
date  information  with  regard  to 
including    diet    and    nutrition 
and  proper  oral  hygiene  method.'  ; 

"(5)    projects    to   develop 
methods  of  dlsBcminatlon  of 
information  to  the  general  publ 

"EVAI.TTATION 

"S«c.  1805.  The  Secretary  shal 
the  conduct  of  studies  to  ev 
Jectlveness  of  projects  receivi 
under  section  1804.  These  studiei 
tify  those  kinds  of  projects  w 
so  effective  as  to  Justify  support 
tionwide  t>asis. 

"NATIONAL  DtNTAL  HEALTH  DDfCAIloN 
PROtiRAM 

"Src.  1806.  The  Secretary  may  Inake  grrtui.<; 
to  entities  eligible  for  asslstanci  under  sec- 
tion 1804  to  Btipport  programs  which  have 
been  Jtidged  to  be  effective  uijder  section 
1806  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
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"Sec.  1807.  There  are  author 
propriated  to  the  Secretary,  to  cf  rrj- 
provisions  of — 

"(1)   section  1804,  such  sums 
essary,  not  to  exceed  »3,000,000 
year  ending  June  30.  1976,  $1,00< 
transitional   fiscal   qviarter   endiag 
ber   30,    1976.   (4,000,000   for   th< 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

"(2)   section  1805,  such  sums 
essary,  not  to  exceed  (l,500,00<], 
Available  until  expended;  and 

"(3)  section  1806,  such  sums 
essary,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
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year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $760,000  for  the 
transitional  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1976,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  $8,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978.". 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  i"ead : 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  progi'am  of 
assistance  for  the  control  and  prevention  of 
communicable  diseases,  and  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Olflce  of  Consumer 
Health  Education  and  Promotion  ■  and  the 
Center  for  Health  Education  and  Promotion 
to  advance  the  national  health,  to  redtice 
preventable  Illness,  dLsability.  and  death;  to 
moderate  self-impo.sed  risk.s:  to  promote 
progress  and  scholarship  in  consumer  health 
education  and  promotion  and  school  healtli 
education;  and  for  other  purpo-ses. 


ORDER    TO    PLACE    S.    1359    UNDER 
•SUBJECTS  ON  THE  TABLE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimoas  con.sent  that  Calendar  No. 
284,  S.  1359,  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
under  "SuWects  on  X..i  Table." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jjore.  Without  objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  con.sideration  ol'  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


corporation  for  public 
broaix:asting 

Tlie  ijssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  tlie  confirmation  of  Uie 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISI^.TIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  busine.ss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 


session  today  except  during  debate  on 
the  Durkin-Wyman  issue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

))ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
.^eek  recognition? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
"2  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
}<iiished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  needs 
more,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Mexico,  as  well 
a.s  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  229— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
AMEND  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
Hnd  Administration.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
Ht  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
t,rRph : 

"4.  «a)  Except  as  provided  hi  paragraphs 
7  and  3,  no  debate,  motion,  or  other  transac- 
tion oi  bublness  shall  be  iu  order  during  any 
.stiksion  of  the  Senate  unle.ss  at  least  25  Sen- 
ators are  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

•(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  maintain  a  continuous  count  of 
ilie  ntimber  of  Senators  present  on  tlie  floor 
of  tlie  Senate  during  sessions  of  the  Senate. 
If,  at  any  time,  the  number  of  Senators 
pi'e!*nt  is  less  than  25.  the  Presiding  OtHcer 
shall  immediately  suspend  the  proceedings 
fif  the  Senate  and  such  proceedings,  except 
for  proceedings  luider  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
shall  not  be  resun^ed  until  at  least  25  Sena- 
tors are  present. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  proposed  change  in  the  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

What  I  propose  is  that  we  have  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Senate  cannot 
proceed  with  any  business  unless  25  Sen- 
ators are  in  the  Chamber.  It  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer to  enforce  that  rule  and  if  there 
were  fewer  than  25  Senators  in  the 
Chamber,  the  remedy  would  not  be  a 
quorum  call,  which  is  just  a  waste  of 
time  when  we  come  in  and  answer  and 
go  out.  but  that  all  proceedings  would 
suspend  until  there  are  25  Senators  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  tliink  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  sights  is  our  night  sessions.  We 
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have  excellent  attendance.  There  will  be 
70  80, 90  Senators  here  for  all  the  debate, 
and  more  than  that  here  to  vote.  Why? 
Because  other  business  is  suspended. 
Committees,  conferences,  contacts  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  all  those  things 
are  suspended. 

It  proves  that  Senators  want  to  attend 
the  sessions,  and  when  we  proceed  with 
just  a  few  Senators  it  is  not  because  the 
others  are  loafing  or  playing  golf  or  in 
some  lounge  someplace;  it  is  because 
they  are  otherwise  involved. 

To  reform  the  procedure,  we  must 
start  with  the  parent  body.  Every  com- 
mittee is  the  agent  of  the  Senate  and  if 
the  Senate  moves  and  says  we  cannot  do 
business  unless  there  is  a  certain  num- 
ber here,  everything  else  will  have  to  ad- 
just and  it  will  adjust. 

It  will  not  be  burdensome.  The  way 
the  Senate  is  divided  now,  it  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  minority  to  see  that 
10  Members  are  here,  and  the  majority 
15  Members,  or  tliere  could  be  no  business 
transacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
once  this  is  adopted,  it  would  be  work- 
able, and  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
such  excellent  attendance  at  night  ses- 
sions proves  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Senators  to  be  here  if  the  other  obliga- 
tions did  not  keep  them  from  attending. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  pro- 
posed rule  win  have  serious  and  early 
consideration. 

I  thank  my  friends. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  j  ield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  once  again  calling  this  matter  to  our 
attention.  But  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  leadership,  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership,  for  the  consideration 
they  are  giving  to  a  proposal  by  the  re- 
spective chairmen  of  the  last  four  classes 
to  join  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  pro- 
posal would  break  our  Senate  days  up 
into  legislative  days  and  committee  days. 

I  truly  hope  that  that  approach  will  be 
given  consideration  for  next  year.  I  think 
it  has  as  its  goal  and  objective  much  the 
same  thing  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  proposing,  that  is,  that  when  we  are 
considering  legislation  there  would  be 
nothing  else  going  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  tliere  would 
be  ample  time  to  have  serious  committee 
debate  and  thought  and  hearings. 

So  I  believe  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  I  commend  him  for  that,  and  I 
also  commend  the  leadership  for  moving 
in  the  direction  that  they  have  indi- 
cated heretofore  they  are  seriously  con- 
sidering as  a  result  of  Senators  Cran- 
ston, Humphrey,  and  others  proposing 
that  we  break  up  our  sessions  in  legis- 
lative and  committee  days. 
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OFFICIAL  SENATE  PHOTOGRAPH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  knows,  there  will  be  an  official 


photograph  of  the  Senate  taken  at  Uie 
hour  of  12:15  p.m.  I  would  most  respect- 
fully ask  the  Chair  that  at  12  o'clock  the 
floor  be  cleared  of  all  those  who  are  in 
attendance  except  Senators  and  Senate 
officials  so  that  this  matter  can  be  con- 
ducted in  the  w-ay  it  has  been  conducted 
in  the  past. 

In  other  words,  those  who  do  not  have 
regular  daily  admittance  to  the  Senate 
on  a  permanent  basis  because  of  their 
official  position  as  Senate  employees 
should  be  asked  respectfully  to  leave  the 
Chamber  at  12  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  any  time  which  may  be  as- 
signed to  me. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoiaun,  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  the  dLs- 
tinguished  majority  leader  withhold  that 
request  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  ROTH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  that  Mr.  Roth  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
8:45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:45 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  Mr, 
Nelson's  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mi-.  Nelson)  . 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NU- 
TRITION AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MoNTOYA).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  resume  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  54. 
which  the  clerk  w  ill  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow  s : 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

IjKTERMINATIOK    of    SrNATr    F.LKf-TION    IN     Nf,V 
HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  to 
bear  out  newspaper  stories  which  ap- 
peared last  evening  and  this  morning, 
and  wire  stories  which  appeared  yester- 
day, which  hidicated  that  Mr.  John 
Durkin  of  New  Hampshire  intended  to 
meet  with  the  Democratic  leadership  thi^ 
morning.  I  wish  to  confirm  tliat  informa- 
tion. At  around  9:30,  Mr.  Durkin  did 
meet  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  tlie  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byru)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

At  that  time  he  stated  what  he  in- 
tended to  do,  which  in  effect  corrobo- 
rated what  the  iiewsstorics  carried 
yesterday  and  today. 

The  Democratic  leadership  and  tlie 
manager  of  the  bill  agreed  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Durkin,  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  face  up 
to  this  matter  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, declare  the  seat  vacant,  and  re- 
tm-n  the  decision  to  the  people  in  New 
Hampshire. 

I  make  this  statement  with  mi.^ed  feel- 
ings— and  I  cannot  repeat  this  too 
often — due  to  the  editorials  in  various 
newspapers  throughout  the  counti-j- 
which  have  been  thrown  at  the  Senate 
Democrats. 

Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions. Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  ow  u 
Members. 

For  that,  we  have  been  pilloried.  For 
upholding  the  Constitution,  we  have 
been  castigated.  We  have  been  accused 
of  trj'ing  to  steal  an  election. 

There  has  been  no  hanky-panky,  there 
has  been  no  subterfuge;  yet  just  this 
morning,  members  of  the  press  asked  me 
if  I  had  urged  Mr.  Durkin  to  with- 
draw. 

Until  this  morning  I  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Durkin  for  a  week  or  10  days,  and  when 
I  did  see  him  it  was  to  say,  "Hello,  good 
morning,"  or  something  to  that  effect 
But  rumors,  innuendos,  criticism,  and  al- 
legations have  been  rife  during  the 
course  of  these  long,  laborious  proceed- 
ings, both  In  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 
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Thirty-five  issues  weie  rej^i 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
tion  to  be  placed  before  the 
line  of  them  was  considered 
ttiance  to  see  or  inspect  the 
were,  in  effect,  operating  in 
what  we  were  trying  to  do, 
we  would  when  we  took 
ofTice,  was  uphold  and  defend 
stitution  of  the  United 
document  on  which  this 
And  for  that  we  have  beer 
criMcized.  and    demeaned 
should  speak  for  itself.  We 
our  duty ;  and  that  is  why  it 
emotions  that  I  accede, 
other  members  of  the 
instance,  to  the  request  of 
presented  this  morning. 

So   may   I  say    to   tlie 
chairman  of  the  committee 
Senator  from  Nevada,  that  I 
that  some  way  could  be  four  d 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENTT 
pore.  The  Senate  will  be  in 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That 
could  be  found  to  face  up  to 
as  quickly  and  as  fairly  as 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preside!  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENf" 
pore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
to  address  himself  to  what 
from  Montana  has  stated? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent,  in  view 
that  I  have  taken  up  some 
that  the  time  taken  up  not 
to  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENt 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 

Mr.  CANNON  addres.sed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN' 
poie.  I  just  state  for  the 
the  time  for  debate  on  this 
limited   to   1   hour,  time  to 
divided  and  controlled  by 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Cannon 
the  Senator  from  South 
McGovERN",    and 
amendment,   with 
debatable  motion, 
order. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr 
is  a  great  combination.  I 
the  Senator  from  Montana 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pr 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  say,  first,  to  my 
league   that  I  will  have 
say  on  this  subject  later. 

I  certainly  share  th?  vie\fs 
has  expressed  here,  and  I 
myself  to  that  subject  later 
day. 

At  tliis  time,  Mr.  President, 
myself   to   Senate   Re.solutiou 
resolution   would   authorize 
Committee    on    Nutrition 
Needs  to  expend  not  to 
during  the  1975  investigative 
crease  in  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of 
committee  was  authorized  to 
to  e.xceed  S.353,800  for  that 
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The  committee  estimates  it  will  have 
.•>pent  all  of  that  amount.  The  pending 
request  includes  an  increase  of  $131,200 
over  last  year's  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
54  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $485,000  to  $399,500.  a  reduction  of 
$85,500,  which  includes  a  cut  of  three 
employees. 

Also  a  technical  amendment  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  resolution. 

Senator  McGovern  is  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  and  Senator  Pehcy  is  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  the  i-eason 
for  the  reduction  is  that  there  were  peo- 
ple eligible  on  the  committee  under  the 
stinguished    provisions  of  Senate  Resolution   60   to 
the  senior    employ  people  to  assist  them,  and  thus 
would  hope     the  committee  felt  that  it  was  not  neces- 
.sary  to  provide  for  the  increase  in  the 
liumber  of  personnel  as  was  originally 
requested  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  amendments.  I  had  anticipated 
that  there  might  be  a  move  to  attempt 
to  amend  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  no  such 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Just  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment.  We  can  go  -with  the 
first  committee  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

0«  page  2,  in  line  24,  .strike  out  •'.?^485,000" 
i.tid  in:5eri  "$399,600." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  Senators  yield  brick  their  time 
on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agieeing  to  the 
first  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  second 
committee  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  'committee" 
Slid  insert  "conunittee,  except  that  vouchers 
will  not  be  required  for  the  disbur-seinent  of 
salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an  annual 
rate." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  to  the  second 
and  last  committee  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoixiNCS)  for  himself.  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Bumpers  propose.s  an  amendment: 

Tlie  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
The  Senate  of  the  UiUted  States,  acting 
pxirsuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tion 4(g)(2)    of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  hereby  states  its  dls- 
Plfrpose.  agreement    with    and    disapproval    of    the 
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amendment  to  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum  Allocation  Act  proposed  by  the  Presi! 
dent  for  the  purpose  of  decontrolling  oiu 
domestic  crude  oil  over  a  30-month  period 
and  establishing  a  celling  price  for  all  uncon- 
uoUed  domestic  crude  oil. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  15  minutes  to  each 
side. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  within  his  rights 
but  he  will  recall  that  the  leadership  yes- 
terday asked  for  and  received  unanimous 
consent  that  a  vote  on  cloture  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  this  resolution 
would  occur  at  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 

Did  the  Senator  consult  this  matter 
with  the  leadership  before  this  action 
was  taken?  I  am  ju.st  trying  to  .set  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  to  set 
tlie  record  straiglit,  lei  me  make  a  few 
I5reliminary  comments,   if   the   Senator 
does  not  mind. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tetn- 
l)ore.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
.vield  to  himself? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  the  Senator  on  his 
own  time  now  to  explain  the  question 
and  answer  to  that,  or  could  I  have  just 
2  minutes  to  answer  the  distinguished 
Senator  ? 

The  AC-llNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Fifteen  minutes  have  been  allotted 
to  each  side. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  then. 

I  advised  the  majority  leader,  the  en- 
tire policy  committee  membership  was 
there  that  I  was  very  much  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  there  has  been  filibus- 
tering of  any  meaningful  energy  legisla- 
tion, so  that  we  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  proposals  on  tlie 
merits.  Tire  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  full  rights,  title,  and  in- 
terest under  present  day  law  to  decontrol 
old  oil  prices,  he  could  have  acted  under 
section  4<b)  rather  than  4(a)  to  decon- 
trol prices  by  filing  an  economic  justifi- 
cation statement. 

President  Nixon  did  this  when  he 
raised  the  price  of  old  oil  from  $4.25  to 
$5.25  in  December  1973. 

On  the  contrary,  President  Ford  left 
his  farewell  card  and  headed  to  Helsinki, 
under  a  guise  of  section  4(a)  where  he 
.■^ays  in  5  days  either  House  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  must  disapprove  his  plan  or  it 
is  the  law.  without  any  economic  justi- 
fication required  or  provided. 

When  we  tried  to  initiate  action  on  the 
President's  message  immediately  we  were 
filibustered. 

What  the  distmguished  majority  leader 
has  asked  is.  yes.  there  will  finally  be  a 
cloture  vote  this  afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 
We  have  finally  gotten  ourselves  at  4 
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pjn  to  a  cloture  motion  just  to  bring  up 
the  resolution,  and  three  days  have  al- 
ready passed.  Even  if  cloture  is  invoked 
today,  it  will  have  to  be  invoked  again  to 
close  debate  on  Senate  Resolution  145. 
We  are  running  out  of  time;  we  are  com- 
ing to  Fiiday  and  under  the  law  we  have 
to  adjourn  at  midnight  that  day. 

I  did  advise  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  our  colleagues  on  the  poUcy 
committee  of  my  concern  over  the  fili- 
buster and  said  we  would  be  looking  at 
the  calendar  for  an  appropriate  meas- 
ure where  the  germaneness  rule  would 
not'  apply,  so  I  could  call  up  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  and  have  an  up  and 
down  vote  on  it.  To  call  this  in  a  man- 
ner so  we  could  rule  in  a  stable,  sensible, 
orderly  fashion. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  done  this  on  en- 
evgy.  We  passed  S.  1849.  Before  that  we 
passed  the  6-month  extension  with  a  roll- 
back in  new  oil  prices  but  it  was  vetoed. 

This  Senate  has  pa.s.sed  S.  1849  which 
provides  a  6-month  extension.  This 
measure  is  over  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  my  best  information  is 
that  it  is  in  a  fairly  tenuous  situation. 

So,  the  answer  is  that  yes.  I  did  advise 
the  leadership.  In  fact.  I  had  heard  that 
the  whip  was  interested  in  the  nonger- 
mane  aspect  of  this  resolution  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wyman-Durkin  propo- 
sition of  acceding  to  Mr.  Durkin's  re- 
quest that  the  matter  be  returned  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  he  was  going  to  use 
this  vehicle.  I  do  not  knov.*  whether  this 
is  the  case.  Anyway,  that  is  the  kind  of 
discussion  that  has  started  but  I  brought 
this  up  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Sonator 
c'id  not  .lear  that  from  me. 

Ml-.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
did  not  hear  that  from  me. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  I  did  not  hear 
that  directly  from  the  Senator. 

Certainly  the  policy  committee  did 
hear  directly  from  me,  which  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  \^ill  re- 
call. 

But  we  have  gotten  to  ?  5-day  limita- 
tion and  the  President  has  been  playing 
high  noon  with  us;  we  are  trying  to 
promtilgate  a  policy  but  cannot  vote  for 
filibustei-s  and  we  have  tried  to  get  a 
mere  extension  with  no  advantage  to 
either  side — but  to  no  avail. 
■  The  President  could  have  acted  on  his 
own  imder  the  law  in  a  different  section, 
but  instead  he  said  to  the  National  Con- 
gi'ess,  "You  adopt  my  high  price  ap- 
proach or  else." 

That  is  in  the  morning  news.  That  is 
exactly  what  Mi-.  Zarb  told  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  be  accorded  BUI  Van  Ness, 
"Hiomas  Piatt,  Mike  Harvey,  and  Mary 


Jo  Manning,  and  Lynn  SutcUffe,  during 
the  consideration  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  ChaU-. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  have  staff  on  the  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
objected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  will  never  be  an- 
other staff  member  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  certainly  will 
not.  I  will  object  to  all  staff  members. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time?  Time  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  suppose  I  have  time 
on  the  other  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  really  am  not  involved 
in  this  amendment.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
time  to  anybody  who  wants  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  yield 
me  a  couple  of  extra  minutes? 

We  are  not  trying  to  delay. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  has  a  to- 
tal of  15  minutes,  but  if  he  wishes,  I 
will  yield  a  couple  of  extra  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one 
more  time  to  the  point:  The  Senate  has 
worked  and  struggled  long  and  hard  im- 
der the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PASTORE  I.  We  worked  with  the  Presi- 
dent all  last  fall  when  the  President 
switched  off  to  the  high  price  approach 
and  the  inflationary  measures,  and  the 
Senator  has  always  been  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  economy.  It  is  now 
July  1975.  and  there  is  no  crisis.  There 
is  clearly  a  problem,  and  we  happen  to 
believe  that  we  could  create  a  crisis  by 
employing  the  President's  approach.  Cer- 
tainly, the  President  has  had  his  way 
thus  far.  He  has  released  the  entire  price 
level  on  all  new  oil  up  to  $13.50,  and 
domestic  production  is  down  500,000 
barrels.  He  has  put  a  $2  or  $3  tariff  pro- 
gram in  force. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  members  of 
my  staff  I  mentioned  earlier  may  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor.  May  I  renew 
that  request? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mike  Harvey,  Bill  Van  Ness, 
Tom  Piatt,  Mary  Jo  Manning,  and  Lynn 
Sutcliffe  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  parliament  aiy  inquirj'? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
quii-e  of  the  Chair  under  what  time  con- 
straints we  are  now  considering  this  res- 
olution from  the  Rules  Committee,  hav- 


ing to  do  with  the  fimding  of  a  Commit- 
tee on  Nuti-ition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  on  this  resolu- 
tion is  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
with  30  minutes  on  any  amendment,  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  there  a  provision  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
any  amendments  should  be  germane? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  not. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  the  Chair  when 
that  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
entered  into. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. July  28. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Obviously,  we  would  not  try  to  prevent 
Members  from  having  staff  people  of 
their  choosing  on  the  floor.  However,  I 
call  attention  to  the  ridiculous  situation 
that  the  Senate  is  in,  in  which  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Rules  Committee  having 
to  do  with  the  funding  of  a  Committee 
on  Nutrition  has  now  been  seized  upon 
for  the  vehicle  to  propose  a  very  unre- 
lated, nongermane  amendment  which  is 
very  controversial,  and  the  Senate  is  sup- 
posed to  vote  on  it  in  30  minutes. 

I  must  say  that  it  will  be  a  pretty  cold 
day  when  this  kind  of  agreement  will  be 
entered  into  again,  allowing  nongermane 
amendments  to  be  offered.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  realizes  tlie 
difficulty  in  which  he  is  putting  the  lead- 
ership of  his  party  in  this  way,  especially 
when  the  leadership  on  both  sides  have 
been  taking  care  of  the  situation,  the 
issue  about  which  he  is  concerned.  There 
will  be  a  cloture  vote  later  today. 

I  will  not  object,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  resei-v- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  if  anyone  is  going 
to  make  speeches.  I  am  going  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  since  I  have  a  little 
speech. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
face  it — we  have  had  hard  experience 
in  this  body.  We  had  the  New  Hampshire 
situation.  The  Rules  Committee  came  out 
with  a  recommendation — my  distin- 
guished friend  the  minority  whip  is  a 
member  of  that  committee — and  we 
struggled  and  struggled,  and  v\  e  could  not 
come  to  a  vote,  so  much  so  that  we 
pushed  Durkin  into  a  corner,  so  that 
now  he  has  to  agree  to  a  new  election. 

What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Pi-esident? 
It  means  that  the  minority  has  taken 
over  the  majority.  We  are  now  in  the 
control  of  the  minority  party.  The  will  of 
the  people  does  not  count  any  more.  Ma- 
jority is  the  precept  and  the  concept  of 
our  democratic  process,  but  it  Is  not 
working  in  the  Senate.  Why?  Because  v  e 
can  get  oiu-selves  into  a  filibuster. 

Here  we  are,  again  being  put  in  the 
vise  all  over  again  by  the  President's  pro- 
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gram.  We  have  a  miserable  5  jdays  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  smd  5  days  U>  vote  on  it 
In  a  filibuster,  5  days  could  be  the  blink- 
ing of  an  eyelash. 

That  is  what  we  are  up  ai  gainst.  I  do 
not  care  whether  Senators  v)te  it  up  or 
down  but  give  us  a  chance  to  vote.  Let  us 
find  out  what  the  American  people  want; 
let  us  find  out  what  the  majority  repre- 
sents. Let  us  find  out  whethe  r  or  not  we 
can  express  our  will.  That  i;  what  this 
is  all  about.  Tliat  is  the  reas<  m  why  it  is 
being  done. 

We  have  a  cloture  mo  ion  to  be 
brought  up  at  4  o'clock  today  11  we  have 
any  luck  at  all,  we  just  bring  it  up.  Then 
we  are  going  to  have  another  cloture  mo- 
tion, and  the  law  says  that  we  have  to 
get  out  of  here  by  midnight  Friday,  and 
that  is  where  the  squeeze  coc  les  in.  I  say 
that  this  good  American  so  :iety  is  be- 
ing thwarted.  That  is  what  t  le  difBculty 
is. 

As  the  Senator  said,  if  ths  President 
wants  to  raise  these  prices,  he  has  the 
authority.  But,  no,  he  has  to  i  )ut  that  cat 
on  the  back  of  Congress;  anl  when  the 
prices  go  up,  he  says  Congres  s  did  it,  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  S<  mate  did  it. 
It  is  a  horrible  situation.  Mi.  President, 
by  any  name  anyone  wishes  to  call  it. 

I  do  not  object,  Mr.  Preside  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Prejident,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'7  pro  tem- 
pore. Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  f  i  om  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  able  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  fix)m  Rhode 
Island  and  the  author  of  the  iimendment 
to  the  resolution,  the  distingi  lished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

The  facts  are  very,  veiy  clear:  The 
President  does  have  the  auth  irity  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  oil  withou ;  coming  to 
Congress,  as  long  as  he  does  not  call  for 
decontrol.  The  fact  is  that  l»e  did  that 
previously,  when  oil  was  raised  from  $4 
to  $5.25  back  In  December  ol   1973. 

I  point  out  that  the  admlni<  tration  has 
admitted  that  they  cannot  justify,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  regidatlons,  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil,  su  sject  to  the 
requirement  of  an  econordc  Impact 
statement,  to  demonstrate  that  these 
costs  are  Indeed  Jxisttfled, 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  tlie  old  oil — 
we  are  talking  about  old  oil— costs  less 
than  $3  a  barrel  to  produce.  So  that 
when  they  go  beyond  $5.25  a  barrel  on 
old  oil.  they  cannot  Justify  tlie  increase. 
So  the  President  is  asking  Congress  to 
be  a  party  to  a  legislative  iict  that  he 
knows  cannot  be  carried  out  mder  exist- 
ing law,  but  we  are  being  stsied  to  move 
arbitrarily  and  decree  this  im  :rease. 

Mr.  President,  President  I'ord  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  last-ditch  effort  to  tie  the 
Congress  to  an  energy  pricu  decontrol 
scheme  which — 

Is  unjustified  on  the  basis  o '  economics 
or  of  the  cost«  of  producing  oil; 

Cannot  produce  significant  new  sup- 
plies, but  will  institutionalize  and  ratify 
liigh  oil  prices  set  by  the  0|»EC  cartel; 


Cannot  produce  significant  oil  savings 
beyond  what  has  already  resulted  from 
the  steep  price  increases  of  the  past  year; 
and 

Guarantees  further  price  escalation 
for  consiuners  and  unwarranted  profits 
for  oil  companies. 

The  President  would  have  the  Congress 
ratify  a  price  decontrol  plan  which 
could  be  implemented  by  the  President 
himself,  without  congressional  approv- 
al— a  plan  which  is  cynically  construct- 
ed to  postpone  the  most  substantial 
petroleum  price  increases  until  after  the 
1976  election. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  do  this 
now — in  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  pres- 
sure. The  President  is  in  a  rush  because 
he  knows  that  oil  price  decontrol  will 
be  impossible  to  pass  in  the  fall  after  the 
oil  companies  and  OPEC  impose  the 
price  increases  they  have  planned  for 
the  rest  of  1975. 

The  oil  companies  plan  increases  to  re- 
coup costs  "banked"  during  1974.  OPEC 
plans  increases  to  further  bolster  in- 
comes reduced  by  declining  sales  and 
growing  demands  for  Western  manufac- 
tured goods. 

This  program  will  be  unacceptable 
then  for  the  same  reasons  it  is  unac- 
ceptable now.  However,  the  fallacies  of 
the  President's  energy  price  rationing 
philosophy  will  make  even  less  sense  to 
the  American  people  in  the  fall  when 
still  higher  oil  prices  than  now  prevail 
are  imposed  on  the  economy. 

The  President  knows  that  time  is  not 
on  his  side.  He  is  piilling  out  all  stops — 
to  the  point  of  threatening  a  veto  of  all 
petroleum  price  control  and  allocation 
authority.  This  threat  is  made  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  staggering  jolt  to  the 
economy  and  the  chaos  in  the  independ- 
ent sector  of  the  oil  industry  which  would 
result  from  abrupt  removal  of  controls 
from  oil  prices. 

I  do  not  propose  to  accept  yet  another 
energy  policy  delivered  to  the  Congress 
at  gxmpoint.  I  am  asking  for  prompt 
considei-ation  in  the  Senate — and  swift 
passage — of  Senate  Resolution  145,  as 
amended,  disapproving  of  the  jerrybuilt, 
complex,  and  inadequate  plan  for  re- 
moval of  price  controls  from  oil  which 
the  President  annoimced  on  July  25. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  plan? 

First,  the  President's  plan  ratifies  a 
price  for  oil  which  has  been  set  by  the 
OPEC  cartel  and  proposes  to  permit  the 
price  of  all  domestic  oil  to  increase  to 
equilibrate  with  the  present  unjust  and 
arbitrary  OPEC  leveL  The  President  pro- 
poses that  consumers  pay  these  prices 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
recognizes  that  they  are  arbitrary  and 
are  in  excess  of  the  prices  needed  to  bring 
forth  new  supply.  The  President  proposes 
that  consumers  pay  these  prices  despite 
the  fact  that  the  administration  recog- 
nizes that  windfall  profits  are  currently 
being  made  by  the  oil  industry  and  that 
the  revenues  which  would  accrue  fit)m 
decontrol  must  be  taxed. 

Second,  tlie  plan  contemplates  con- 
tinuation of  a  tarift  on  imported  oil 
which  is  inequitable  and  which  was  im- 
posed without  justification  or  proper 
economic  analysis.  The  tariff  is  an  open 


Invitation  to  the  OPEC  cartel  to  raise 
prices  still  further. 

Third,  the  plan  would  InstltutlonaUze 
rising  oil  prices  and  rising  oil  company 
profits  prior  to  the  enactment  of  either 
a  windfall  profits  tax  or  a  program  to 
rebate  oU  tax  revenues  to  consumers. 
The  only  sure  thing  we  can  say  about 
the  administration's  tax  and  rebate  shell 
game  is  that  the  consumer  will  be  the 
loser. 

Fourth,  the  most  recent  plan  is  an  en- 
tirely political  document.  It  cements  oil 
price  decontrol  into  the  national  energy 
poUcy.  yet  attempts  to  minimize  the  In- 
evitable price  increases  until  after  the 
1976  election. 

Fifth,  the  President's  plan  creates  a 
four-tier  price  system  but  miraculously 
fails  to  accomplish  the  limitation  of  ex- 
ces.-iive  prices  where  they  are  not  justi- 
fied— for  old  oil — while  continuing  to 
maintain  higher-than-necessary  prices 
for  imported  oil. 

Sixth,  there  is  a  serious  legal  question 
raised  by  the  President's  submission  of 
a  new.  revised  decontrol  plan  without 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment  or  required 
findings.  Congress  disapproved  the  Pres- 
ident's 30-month  plan  on  July  22,  1975. 
Now  the  President  has  proposed  a  new, 
substantially  different  crude  oil  decon- 
trsl  amendment  incorporating,  among 
ofher  things,  a  ceiling  price  for  uncon- 
trolled oil  below  current  new  oil  prices 
and  alluding  to  a  windfall  profits  tax 
and  consumer  rebate  program.  No  no- 
tice has  been  given,  no  hearings  held,  and 
no  findings  have  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  this  proposal  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  established  administrative  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  had 
given  in  to  the  President  this  spring,  we 
would  have  had  immediate  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil,  a  $3  tariff,  soaring  infla- 
tion and  far  deeper  recession.  The  Con- 
gress held  its  groimd,  and  the  President 
was  forced  to  confront  the  facts: 

Immediate  decontrol  is  inflationary 
and  substantially  threatens  economic 
recovei-y; 

Ceiling  prices  are  needed  to  Insulate 
the  United  States  from  the  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  the  OPEC  cartel;  and 

A  system  of  price  controls  and  a  pro- 
gi-am  to  equalize  costs  within  the  indus- 
try is  needed  to  preserve  the  price  inde- 
pendence of  the  U.S.  economy  from 
OPEC. 

The  President  now  accepts  these  facts. 
They  are  Incorporated,  albeit  Imper- 
fectly, in  his  latest  plan. 

If  the  Congress  had  given  in  to  the 
President  in  May  when  the  President 
proposed  a  25-month  decontrol  program, 
we  would  have  had  higher  gasoline 
prices  than  we  have  now,  an  even  more 
sharply  rising  rate  of  inflation  and  exor- 
bitant oil  company  profits. 

The  Congress  held  its  ground  and  the 
Pi-esident's  attitude  changed  even  fur- 
ther. The  President  now  realizes  that 
high  prices  will  not  stimulate  supply, 
that  high  prices  will  not  lead  to  conser- 
vation commensurate  with  the  cost  oJ 
the  economy  and  that  massive  oil  com- 
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pany  profits  do  not  constitute  an  auto- 
matic solution  to  our  energy  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  beli'^ve  that  by  oppos- 
ing the  President,  the  Congress  has  saved 
the  American  consumer  billions  of  dol- 
lars, preserved  a  good  chance  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  permitted  a  substantial 
moderation  to  take  place  in  the  rate  of 
inflation  and  turned  the  President  away 
iroin  an  enormously  superficial  and  dan- 
gerous set  of  energy  tax.  tariff,  and  price 
decontrol  policies. 

I  propose  to  continue  to  fight  to  bring 
tills  President  closer  to  a  responsible  and 
compassionate  energy  policy.  We  are  not 
now  near  the  end  of  the  energy  debate; 
W'e  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  energy 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
substantially  different  frcm  the  energy 
policy  of  the  oil  industry.  Gerald  Ford 
is  coming  to  realize  this,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  continue  the  lesson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  Uie  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  bringing  up 
this  amendment.  This  Is  the  only  way  we 
can  bring  up  the  amendment.  We  have 
been  thwarted  at  eveiy  move  in  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
set  a  vote  except  by  this  procedure,  and 
the  law  provides  that  we  .should  have  5 
days  in  which  to  do  it. 

i  think  we  are  doing  the  right  thing. 
We  are  doing  the  conscientious  thing. 
We  are  doing  that  which  I  believe  the 
public  interest  demands  we  do. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  taking  this  initiative. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  such  time  as  I 
have  remaining. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  not  only  with  the  re- 
marks but  with  the  effort  being  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  It  is 
true  that  at  4  p.m.  this  afternoon,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  clotui-e  vote.  Even  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  cloture  is  voted. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Senator  in 
this  Chamber  who  believes  that  we  can 
bring  this  to  a  head  before  midnight  Fri- 
day. We  either  tell  the  President  now, 
"No.  you  cannot  decontrol,"  or  we  go 
home  under  his  threat  that  he  is  going  to 
veto  an  extension  of  controls  unless  we 
accept  what  he  calls  compromise.  I  say 
the  message  ought  to  go  out  from  this 
Chamber  that  if  the  President  chooses  to 
decontrol  the  .price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  this  country,  let  him  assume  the 
responsibility  for  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
lend  my  name  to  it.  I  can  tell  you  that 
most  of  the  people  in  this  Chamber  who 
did  most  of  the  work  on  this  are  not 
tsoing  to  lend  their  names  to  it. 

The  President  operates  under  two 
basic  premises:  one,  that  if  we  raise 
prices,  the  oil  companies  will  have  more 
money  to  find  more  oil.  Last  year,  the 
Mobil  on  Co.  driUed  and  drilled  until 
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they  hit  the  Marcor  Corp.,  plunked  down 
$800  million  in  cash  for  a  nonpetroleum 
company.  Gulf  Oil  bought  Barnum  & 
Bailey.  Texaco  bought  20  percent  of 
American  Climax.  Do  not  tell  me  how 
much  money  they  to  have  to  drill  for 
more  oil. 

The  second  thing  he  says  is  that  it  will 
reduce  demand.  Every  witness,  admin- 
istration and  otherwise,  who  appeared 
before  our  committee  says  that  up  to  the 
price  of  about  75  cents,  the  demand  is 
inelastic. 

So  w'hat  are  we  doing?  We  are  accom- 
modating the  major  oil  companies  and 
we  are  not  dealijig  with  conseivation.  We 
are  not  dealing  witli  an  energy  problem. 
The  windfall  profits  tax  that  has  been 
suggested — is  that  a  tax  on  the  oil  com- 
panies? Of  course,  it  is  not.  It  is  a  tax 
on  the  consumers.  When  the  price  goes 
up  another  10  to  20  cents  a  gallon,  the 
oil  companies  do  not  care.  Tliey  run  it 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer 
through  their  treasury  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  through  a  windfall  profits  tax. 
But  it  is  the  American  consumer  that  is 
ripped  off. 

Finally,  he  says  the  administration  of 
a  two-tier  pricing  sy.stem  is  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare.  Consider  the  25- 
percent  plow-back  provision.  Add  to  that 
the  windfall  profits  tax,  then  some  con- 
voluted sjstem  of  refunding  money  to 
the  poor  people  who  are  going  to  be 
ripped  off  by  it.  What  could  be  a  bigger 
administrative  nightmare  than  those 
three  administration  measures? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  reemphasize. 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  aheady  so  clearly  and  co- 
gently pointed  out,  the  President  can  do 
on  his  own  exactly  what  he  is  asking 
Congress  to  do  with  him.  He  wants  us  to 
share  the  responsibility.  I.  for  one.  do  not 
intend  to  share  that  responsibility  with 
him,  because  I  think  it  Is  wTong  and  I 
think  it  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
American  people.  I  am  hoping  to  God 
that  this  Chamber  will  feel  the  same  way. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  withhold  now, 
if  I  have  only  3  minutes  remaining,  to 
give  the  other  side  a  chance  to  talk. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield'  time  to  anybody  who 
wants  time. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  left,  Mr.  President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  tliank  the  distui- 
gulshed  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  about  to 
do  could  be  devastating  to  this  country. 
Here  we  are,  with  an  opportxmlty  to  go 
forward  with  a  balanced  energy  program. 


a  well-constructed  program,  one  that  is 
very  fair  and  equitable,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  country  but  to  this  very 
body.  It  has  been  thought  out  for  a  long, 
long  time.  It  is  a  constructive  program 
that  I  think  meets  the  demands  that 
have  been  made  over  a  long  period  of 
time  by  Members  of  this  body.  Here  we 
are  talking  about  a  decontrol  program 
which  will  extend  over  a  39-nionth 
period.  It  would  provide  for  a  rollback 
in  oil  prices  for  an  initial  period.  We 
would  only  be  deregulating  one  and  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  old  oil  a  month  for 
12  months,  then  2.5  percent  for  the  next 
12  months,  then  3.5  percent  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period. 

What  alternatives  do  we  have?  We 
have  the  opportunity  that  if  Congres.s  is 
not  satisfied,  in  90  days,  they  have  an- 
other look  at  it.  It  comes  back  to  us.  So 
we  are  not  making  decisions  here  that 
are  in  concrete.  We  are  making  decisions 
here  today  that  are  going  to  give  us  a 
way  out.  It  certainly  is  going  to  be  tie- 
mendously  beneficial. 

If  this  resolution  is  defeated.  Senate 
Resolution  45,  the  phaseout  of  price  con- 
trols on  old  oil  will  be  gradual  and  there- 
fore, not  too  .sudden.  Celling  prices  will 
be  established,  meaning  rolling  back 
prices  for  oil  now  under  controls.  We 
will  have  another  opportunity  in  90  days 
to  disapprove  the  President's  decontrol 
plan  If  we  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  is  such  a  beautiful 
equitable,  just  plan,  why  is  the  Senator 
afraid  to  have  a  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Just  because  there  Is  an 
understanding 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  whom? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  a  political  l.s.sue. 
That  is  w^hy  we  are  not 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh.  no.  this  is  not  a 
pohtical  Issue.  This  Is  gouging  tlie  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  Is  not  a  gouging  of 
the  consumer.  Let  me  just  finish.  If  we  do 
not  approve  the  President's  program  and 
we  have  the  controls  run  out  on  August 
31,  and  controls  do  in  fact,  go  off,  then 
what  happens? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
willing  to  negotiate  this  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  President  has  been 
trying  to  negotiate  this  steadily  since 
January  and  has  come  75  percent  of  the 
way  toward  agreeing  with  the  position 
of  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Fannin  does  not  know  the  facts.  Mr. 
Zarb  told  me  that  he  would  negotiate 
with  Mr.  Pastore. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  does  tlie 
Senator  from  Arizona  have  the  fioor? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  I  wiU  do  it  on  my 
time  later. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  can  just  say  that  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  said  is  his 
opinion.  It  Is  certainly  not  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  people.  I  think,  in  the 
country,  if  the  Senator  will  Just  get 
their  opinion  on  it. 

Here  we  are  giving  a  chance  for  the 
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administration,  working  wih  Congress, 
to  bring  f ortii  a  program  tl  lat  is  work- 
able, that  is  beneficial,  and  I  caimot 
understand  wtiy  we  cannot  i  [et  approval 
of  the  program.  The  old  exis  ing  author- 
ity under  wliich  oil  prices  lan  be  con- 
irulled  is  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act,  as  we  all  recoi;nize.  It  ex- 
pires August  31.  If  either  He  use  of  Con- 
gress disappraves — I  know  t  lat  this  will 
be  up  before  the  other  bodj  this  after- 
noon. But  I  do  not  think  anybody  can 
argue  that  the  President's  pr  )gi-am  is  go- 
ing to  be  inflationary. 

With  all  of  the  different  plans  that 
have  been  proposed  that  ha?e  not  been 
accepted,  none  of  them  go«s  as  far  as 
this  in  terms  of  being  equiable  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  S  mator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  When  I  finii  h,  I  wUl  be 
very  pleased  to. 

I  will  yield  for  a  very  short  question, 
yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  the  ilenator  fa- 
miliar with  what  the  inl  lation  rate 
was,  according  to  the  Consi  imers  Price 
Index,  for  the  month  of  Jtne? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  I  am  very  much 
aware.  Here  is  the  thing. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WiU  the  Senator  stete 
what  it  is?  Is  it  not  eight- «nths  of  1 
percent,  an  annual  rate  of  10  percent? 
Ml-.  FANNIN:  The  thing  is  this:  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  meeting  the 
energy  crisis.  Prices  will  go  up,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  in  the  energy  field, 
and  they  must,  if  we  are  going  to  de- 
velop our  resources,  if  we  are  going  to 
develop  our  coal  gasification,  if  we  are 
going  to  develop  our  shale  oU.  Yes,  it 
is  going  to  effect  the  prices  of  energy 
to  a  certain  extent.  If  we  d<  not  adopt 
the  President's  plan  we  aie  i  oing  to  see 
prices  skyrocket  when  the  Emergency 
Petioleum  Allocation  Act  exi  tires. 

It  will  not  be  very  long  before  people 
will  be  out  of  work  because  ne  will  not 
have  the  natural  gas  or  other  petroleum 
products  needed  to  fuel  our  country. 

We  understand  that  much  is  involved 
in  what  we  are  talking  about  ^ere  today. 
We  are  talking  about  propane.  We  are 
talking  about  the  energy  supplies  for 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  V,  e  are  talk- 
ing about  the  energy  supplies  for  the 
rural  areas  of  this  countiy. 

So,  yes,  the  Senator  realizes  that  there 
is  an  inflational  trend  in  this  coimtry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFH^ER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  5  minutes  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesiden  ,  is  the  sit- 
uation such  that  there  are  30  minutes  on 
the  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICliK.  There 
should  have  been  30  minutes  o  n  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  so  that  tine  is  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  the  time  o|n  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  available.  Then  I 
will  yield  5  minutes  addltlofial  on  the 
committee  sunendment  to  tl^e  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presideiit,  we  are 
concerned  about  what  the  ^dustiT  Is 
going  to  do;  what  we  are  gphig  to  be 
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able  to  do  to  get  the  jobs  back  for  the 
people  who  are  out  of  work,  and  how  we 
will  be  able  to  go  foi-ward  in  a  competi- 
tive position  with  the  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

This  is  all  vital  to  us.  The  petroleum 
industry,  is  justifiably  worried  about  its 
capital  formation  problem  which  means 
getting  money  to  keep  growing  and  to 
get  funds  in  order  to  drill  more  wells  In 
this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  aiti- 
cle  on  just  what  we  are  up  against  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
July  14,  1975] 
WoHRY     FOE     Industry:      Where     To     Get 
MoNEV    To    Keep    Obowlng 
A  massive  drive  is  getting  under  way  in 
Washiiigtoii  to  make  sme  that  business  grows 
and  prospers,  so  that  peoples  living  stand- 
ards can  rise  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
It's  becoming  almost  a  cnisade. 
Everyone  agrees  on  the  goal.  It's  the  ideas 
for  achieving  It  that  stir  deep  divisions — 
among  economists,  lawmakers  and  business- 
men. 

The  question,  simply,  is  whether  business 
can  build  up  the  fimds  needed  in  the  next 
decade  to  create  16  niiUlon  new  jobs,  expand 
and  modernize  farms  and  factories,  and  keep 
machinery  and  equipment  up  to  date. 

Profits  and  Taxes.  The  Ford  Administra- 
tion, with  Treasury  Secretary  William  E. 
Simon  in  the  vanguard,  and  businessmen 
across  tlie  country  are  hammering  away  at 
three  points: 
Profits  are  too  low,  and  must  be  increased. 
The  federal  budget  must  ultimately  be 
balanced,  and  run  surpluses  at  times. 

Congress  should  enact  a  broad  program  of 
tax  reform  favorable  to  business  and  indi- 
vidual investors. 

Wherever  businessmen  gather,  they  talk 
apprehensively  about  something  that  not 
long  ago  was  heard  only  in  corporate  board 
rooms  and  among  economists — "capital  for- 
mation." This  phrase  Is  becoming  an  every- 
day term  in  Congress  and  with  average  citi- 
zens. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  capital  formation 
means  the  creation  of  productive  capacity 
from  funds  buUt  up  by  businesses  and  In- 
dividuals. 

Nobody  knows  precisely  how  much  is  going 
to  be  needed  In  the  years  to  1985.  The  esti- 
mates are  staggering,  ranging  from  3.8  tril- 
lion to  4-5  triUlon  dollars. 

For  an  Inkling  of  Just  how  astronomical 
that  is.  Investors  and  businesses  would  have 
to  lay  aside  1.1  bUlion  dollars  every  day 
through  1985.  Put  another  way,  that's  rough- 
ly three  times  wliat  business  Invested  during 
the  last  decade. 

Unless  something  is  done,  the  argument 
goes.  Investment  funds  are  going  to  fall  far 
short  of  these  needs. 

What's  at  stake,  as  Mr.  Simon  and  like- 
minded  thinkers  see  It — to  mention  a  few 
examples — is  whether  this  country  will  be 
able  to  produce  enough  steel,  oil,  natural 
gaa,  electric  power,  housing,  tran^xjrtatlon, 
a  cleaner  environment,  and  at  the  same 
time  educate  and  train  a  new  generation. 

The  problem  grows  largely  out  of  the  in- 
flation of  recent  years,  huge  federal  deficits, 
and  the  shrinkage  in  'real"  corporate  prof- 
its that  is  shown  by  the  chart  on  this  i>age. 
As  for  tax  reform,  Mr.  Simon  was  to  go  be- 
fore the  Houae  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  July  8  to  sketch,  m  broad  terms,  the  Ad- 
ministration's tax  ideas  for  encouraging  In- 
vestment. 


Except  for  proposals  dealing  with  energy 
however,  specific  tax  reconunendatlons  wd 
not  come  for  several  weeks,  when  the  hear- 
ings close. 

The  fate  of  Administration  proposals,  when 
they  are  spelled  out.  Is  uncertain,  but  law- 
makers seem  more  favorable  to  bvisiness-tax 
reform  than  anyone  would  have  thought  just 
a  few  momhs  back. 

Representative  Sam  Gibbons  (Dem.),  of 
Florida,  a  key  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  sees  that  group  as  more 
sympathetic  to  business,  despite  last  year's 
liberal  Democratic  landslide.  This  shift,  he 
belie ve.<;,  is  due  in  part  to  the  business  reces- 
sion. 

Representative  Joseph  Fisher,  a  liberal 
Virginia  Democrat,  recognizes  that  business 
faces  a  capital  problem,  and  agrees  that  tax 
breaks  In  some  form  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  Fisher,  although  a  freshman,  could 
play  an  Influential  role  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  panel  and  chairman  of  a 
tax  task  force  ntade  up  of  other  freshman 
lawmakers. 

Sentiment  siiifting.  The  Administration's 
Congress  watchers,  too,  say  they  perceive  a 
significant  change  In  congressional  senti- 
ment. They  contend  that,  increasingly,  the 
lawmakers  are  coming  to  understand  that 
imless  business  prospers,  many  more  of  their 
constituents  will  find  themselves  out  of  work. 
What  kind  of  tax  program  does  Mr.  Simon 
want? 

The  most  important  single  step  Congress 
could  take,  he  and  other  officials  contend, 
would  be  to  nut  the  corporate-tax  rate  Itself. 
The  point  is  made  that  an  acroes-the-board 
reduction  in  rates  wotild  produce  the  broadest 
benefits. 

Such  tax  relief  would  Increase  after-tax 
profits,  leaving  more  for  Investment,  and 
make  stocks  more  attractive  to  individuals 
and  institutions  alike. 

A  related  plank  in  Mr.  Simon's  tax  plat- 
form is  a  start  to^-ard  easing  double  taxa- 
tion of  dividends.  Now,  dividends  are  taxed 
twice — first  as  corporate  profits  and  then 
from  stockholders  when  they  get  their  div- 
idend checks. 

One  effect  of  such  double  taxation  is  to 
encourage  business  to  raise  capital  by  bor- 
rowing instead  of  selling  stock.  That's  be- 
cause Interest  paid  on  debt  is  fully  tax- 
deductible,  while  dividends  paid  on  stock 
are  not  deductible  at  all. 

Partly  for  that  reason,  it  is  contended, 
corporations  generally  have  gone  head  over 
heels  in  debt,  some  of  them  dangerously  so. 
Since  1965  alone,  corporate  debt  has  nearly 
tripled,  to  an  estimated  1J26  trilUon  dollars— 
or  more  than  twice  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owes. 

Especially  In  recent  years,  companies  have 
foimd  It  increasingly  difficult  to  raise  equity 
capital.  For  one  thing,  individuals  have 
been  net  sellers — not  buyers — of  stock  for 
nearly  two  decades.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1975  alone,  when  the  market  was  rising,  in- 
dividuals were  unloading  stock  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  14.4  bUIion  dollars. 

It  is  the  Administration's  position  that 
making  a  start  now  toward  ending  double 
taxation  would  make  equities  more  attrac- 
tive to  Investors,  and  thus  encourage  cor- 
pKiratlons  to  slow  down  on  going  into  hock, 
and  maybe  pay  off  some  of  what  they  already 
owe. 

Yet  officials  concede  that  the  cost  in  reve- 
nue rules  out  eliminating  double  taxation  in 
one  fell  swoop.  That  would  cost  as  much  as 
15  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Secretary  Simon  would  also  Uke  to  Uberal- 
izo  depreciation  write-offs  for  business  In- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment.  Under 
existing  law,  companies  can  deduct  from 
their  income  each  year  a  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  their  Investment.  Th«  Idea  Is 
that.  In  this  manner,  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
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place  or   modernize   plant   and   equipment 
when  It  wears  out  or  becomes  obsolete. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  liberalize 
depreciation  if  Congress  decides  to  revise 
present  law. 

One  way.  and  the  most  likely  one,  would 
be  to  increase  depreciation  deductions  dur- 
uig  the  first  few  years  that  a  factory  or  piece 
of  equipment  is  in  use.  Official  figures  show 
iriat  most  of  this  country's  competitors  per- 
mit more  liberal  depreciation  than  the  U.S. 
especially  in  the  early  years. 

VS.  corporations,  for  example,  can  recover 
55  percent  of  their  Investment  during  the 
first  three  years,  compared  with  100  percent 
iu  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  90.3  per- 
cent in  France  and  63.9  percent  in  Japan. 

Also  Important  to  business,  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's view,  would  be  a  long-term 
extension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit,  en- 
acted by  Congress  as  a  temporary  measure 
earlier  this  year. 

This  law  allows  business  a  10  percent  tax 
credit  against  Investment  In  machinery  and 
equipment.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  a  firm  in- 
vests $100,000  In  a  new  machine.  Of  that 
amount,  the  firm  can  deduct  $10,000  from 
taxes  that  otherwise  would  be  due. 

Other  proposals.  Further  down  the  list  of 
measures  the  Administration  would  like  is  a 
lowering  of  taxes  on  long-term  capital  gains 
and  more  liberal  allowances  for  capital  losses. 

Under  present  law,  capital  gains  are  taxed 
at  half  the  rate  of  ordinary  Income — wages 
and  salaries,  for  example — up  to  a  maximum 
of  35  percent.  The  case  for  lower  taxes  on 
capital  gains,  once  again.  Is  that  the  move 
would  make  equity  ownership  more  attrac- 
tive. 

The  same  goes  for  capital  losses.  Briefly, 
such  losses  can  now  t>e  offset,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, against  capital  gains  In  any  one  year. 
But  it  takes  $2  of  long-term  losses  to  cancel 
out  $1  of  ordinary  income.  What's  more,  loss 
deductions  against  ordinary  income  are  lim- 
ited to  $1,000  a  year,  though  amounts  In  ex- 
cess of  that  can  be  carried  forward. 

At  best,  the  outlook  is  dim  for  final  enact- 
ment of  broad  corporate-tax  reform  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  Representative  Al  Ull- 
man  (Dem.),  of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  set  Octo- 
ber 1  as  the  goal  for  having  a  measure  ready 
for  action  by  the  House. 

But  even  if  the  House  passes  a  broad  meas- 
ure, it  is  even  more  doubtful  that  the  Senate 
will  act  before  next  year. 

Important  as  the  Administration  consid- 
ers tax  reform,  control  of  federal  spending 
takes  much  higher  priority. 

Meaning  of  vetoes.  Massive  deficits — past, 
present  and  prospective — and  their  relation 
to  capital  formation  partly  explain  President 
Ford's  vetoes  of  a  series  of  spending  bills 
passed  by  Congress.  And  it  is  partly  this  same 
concern  among  lawmakers  that  has  persuaded 
them  to  sustain  so  many  of  the  vetoes. 

What  does  deficit  spending  have  to  do 
with  capital  for  private  Investment? 

Simply  this:  BUUons  that  the  Govermnent 
has  to  borrow  deprive  business  of  billions 
that  might  go  toward  btUlding  new  factories 
and  machines. 

The  Government  comes  first.  Says  one  top 
federal  economist:  "The  Government  is  going 
to  get  what  it  needs  no  matter  what  happens 
to  anyone  else." 

That  has  proven  to  be  the  case.  Diu'ing  the 
last  year  or  so,  when  Interest  rates  were  high 
and  the  Government  was  borrowing  heavily, 
billions  in  private  capital-spending  projects 
were  canceled  or  postponed.  Others  were  fi- 
nanced at  lofty  Interest  rates. 

The  end  of  deficit  spending  Is  not  yet  In 
sight.  The  estimated  deficit  for  the  year  that 
ended  on  Jime  30  was  42.6  billion  dollars. 
It  is  expected  to  be  at  least  60  billion  In 
the  coming  year.  And  this  magazine's  Eco- 
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nomlc  Unit  cannot  foresee  a  balanced  budget 
before  1980. 

The  concern  among  exi)erts,  both  in  and 
out  of  Government,  Is  that  huge  deficits  will 
refuel  inflation  and  absorb  capital  needed  by 
business,  not  only  for  borrowing  but  also  for 
stock. 

The  Administration  makes  much  of  the 
fact,  too,  that  the  U.S.  for  years  has  been 
lagging  behind  other  nations  in  the  percent- 
age of  gross  output  Invested  in  productive 
facilities,  as  shown  in  the  chart  on  this  page. 

L.  William  Seldman.  head  of  the  President's 
Economic  Policy  Board,  puts  it  this  way: 
•As  other  nations  have  channeled  relatively 
more  of  their  resoiu-ces  Into  capital  Invest- 
ment and  have  acquired  more  modern  plants 
and  equipment,  our  competitive  edge  in 
world  markets  has  been  eroded." 

Tlie  skeptics.  There  are  skeptics,  both  on 
the  capital -short  age  question  and  the  kind 
of  tax  program  the  administration  favors. 

One  of  these  skeptics  Is  Prof.  Stanley  Sur- 
rey, of  Harvard,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treastiry  for  tax  policy.  Mr.  Surrey  Im- 
plores the  Ways  And  Means  Committee: 
"Take  your  time.  Ask  some  questions.  How 
much  growth  do  we  want?  How  much  In- 
vestment do  we  actually  need?  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  capital?" 

Another  doubter  is  Charles  B.  Warden, 
formerly  a  top  economist  with  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  now  vice  president 
of  Data  Resources,  Inc..  economic  research 
and  consulting  firm. 

Mr.  Warden  contends  that  the  recession 
and  a  slowing  economic  growth  have 
"knocked  into  a  cocked  hat"  projections  of  a 
capital  shortage  made  by  his  own  firm.  Thus, 
he  foresees  no  shortage  at  least  before  1980. 

Still  another  study,  just  published  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  concedes  that  there  is 
a  capital  problem,  but  contends  that  It  "can 
be  met  by  a  moderate  adjustment  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies."  The  study  goes  on  to 
say  that  for  now,  "with  the  economy  operat- 
ing substantially  below  full  employment,  in- 
adequate saving  is  not  a  problem.  In  fact, 
the  problem  is  just  the  reverse:  Private  sav- 
ing exceeds  private  investment." 

"Fear  and  trejnbling."  Among  business- 
men, too,  there  are  those  who  are  in  doubt. 
Albert  Sommers,  chief  economist  of  the  Con- 
ference Board,  sees  "genuine  fear  and  trem- 
bling among  sophisticated  corporate  execu- 
tives as  they  look  toward  the  financial  In- 
vestment reqiured  of  them  In  the  future  If 
they  are  going  to  contribute  to  general  eco- 
nomic growth,  higher  productivity  and 
higher  levels  of  employnient." 

Yet  Mr.  Sommers  notes  that  some  business- 
men "hold  the  problems  of  financing  new  ca- 
pacity out  of  current  casli  flow  are  a  cyclical 
phenomenon  which  wUl  disappear  as  eco- 
nomic recovery  begins  and  cash  flow  In- 
creases." 

Such  dissents  as  these,  however,  seem  to 
be  definitely  In  the  minority — certainly 
among  businessmen.  Administration  officials, 
and  increasingly  so  among  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Ml'.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
several  problems  of  great  consequence 
here  in  this  country,  and  we  are  trj-lng 
to  meet  them.  But,  unfortunately,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  bite  the  bullet,  to 
take  a  stand  and  do  what  Is  necessary 
to  meet  those  problems. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  production 
of  oil  shale,  as  I  stated;  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  develop  all  of  these  other 
resources,  geothermal  and  solar,  unless 
the  capital  is  available.  If  we  are  going 
to  prevent  the  on  Industry  from  making 
a  legitimate  profit,  we  cannot  become 


self-sufBcient  in  energy.  I  am  not  talking 
about  windfall  profits.  In  fact,  we  have 
the  ability  to  pass  through  this  Con- 
gress a  legislative  protection  to  the 
American  people  so  that  if  there  are 
windfall  profits,  they  can  be  taxed. 

We  also  have  an  obligation  to  see  tliat 
money  is  available  through  a  plowback 
provision  so  that  we  can  give  the  com- 
panies of  this  country  an  opportimity 
to  go  out  and  explore  for  more  oil  and 
gas. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  support 
the  President,  if  we  do  not  do  what  we 
have  the  ability  to  do  now,  we  are  going 
to  suffer  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Certainly,  we  can  take  action  that  is 
going  to  be  punitive  to  the  oil  industry, 
and  I  am  not  one  who  benefits  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  oil  Industry.  My  State 
does  not  profit,  we  do  not  have  oil  pro- 
duction in  my  State.  But  I  have  concern 
for  all  of  the  industries  of  this  countiy. 
I  have  concern  because  we  have  a  gieat 
need  for  them  to  produce  energy,  and  I 
feel  that  we  are  considering  here  today 
what  we  can  do  in  energy  i-esearch  and 
development. 

The  ERDA  bill  will  be  before  us,  but 
what  good  is  it  going  to  do  If  we  pass 
all  of  this  legislation  providing  for  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the  energy 
crisis  and  then  we  do  not  have  the  funds 
available  to  go  foi-ward  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  know  there  is  some  integration, 
so  far  as  that  is  ctmcemed,  between  the 
coal  industry  and  the  oil  industry.  Sure, 
if  there  were  not,  the  funds  would  not  be 
available  to  develop  our  domestic  energy. 
So  we  are  not  just  talking  today  about 
what  to  do  in  one  industry  or  the  fate  of 
one  industry.  We  aie  talking  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  jobs  in  this 
Nation,  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
the  availability  of  fuel;  what  we  are 
going  to  do  this  winter  in  keeping  homes 
warm  and  keeping  manufacturing  plants 
open.  That  is  what  Is  Involved  in  this 
amendment.  This  is  the  best  settlement 
so  far  that  has  been  oCfered  Congress, 
and  we  have  been  working  for  a  long, 
long  time  on  this  very  issue. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  just  feel  if  we  do 
not  take  advantage  of  this  particular 
opportimity  we  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take. There  are  msmy  figures  available, 
and  they  have  been  presented  to  us  by 
the  PEA.  The  figures  are  very  convinc- 
ing. They  show  that,  if  the  President's 
plan  is  not  disapproved,  energy  produc- 
tion in  this  country  wiU  be  expanded. 

It  is  going  to  take  the  cooperation  and 
a  coordination  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us.  Repeated  delaying  tactics  will 
not  solve  the  Nation's  energy  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  hsa  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remsdning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi'.  President,  what  the 
President  is  doing  is  making  an  effort, 
and  this  is  an  effort,  to  break  the  dead- 
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lock  between  the  administration  and 
Congress.  Nobody  is  more  desirous  than 
he  of  having  a  cooperative  prt)gram,  a  co- 
operative attitude,  that  wil]  carry  on  a 
program  that  will  help  sohe  the  prob- 
lems we  have. 

The  President  certainly  c  oes  not  en- 
joy this  confrontation  witi  Congi-ess. 
and  I  am  sure  Members  )f  Congress 
would  rather  settle  this,  aid  settle  it 
now.  This  is  the  opportuni;y  to  get  it 
settled. 

This  plan  is  critical,  and  t  liis  is  a  first 
step.  There  is  not  any  douUt  but  what 
we  must,  as  I  said,  have  tl  is  followup. 
We  can  have  a  combined  wu  dfall  profits 
tax  on  the  oil  companies,  an  1  rebate  the 
energy  taxes  to  the  America  i  people.  In 
fact,  the  President's  plan  ;ives  us  an 
opportimity  to  see  that  th;  American 
public  does  not  suffer  from  ft  el  shortages 
and  that  the  American  public  benefits. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  beneficial  for 
us  to  go  forward  with  the  President's 
program. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  irhat  is  the 
alternative?  The  alternative  is  anotlier 
confrontation,  another  bittjr  fight.  It 
is  my  own  belief  that  the  Pi  esident  will 
not  be  willing — and  I  woulc  not  blame 
him  at  all  because  he  has  dffered  us  a 
very  fair  and  equitable  propasition,  and 
if  we  turn  it  down,  then  I  co  not  think 
he  has  any  alternative  but  to  see  that 
on  August  31  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  expires.  When  that  hap- 
pens, we  take  the  consequences.  Unfoi'- 
tunately,  it  is  the  American  people  who 
will  suffer. 

I  feel  that  as  far  as  the  S(  tnator  from 
Arizona  is  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  that  position.  I  want  t)  be  able  to 
say  to  my  people  in  Arizona  and  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  that  I  made  every 
effort  to  get  accomplished  vhat  would 
do  for  them  what  has  not  be  ?n  provided 
by  Congress  before. 

I  would  say  that  we  can.  ihrough  the 
efforts  of  Congress  now,  go  f ( irward  with 
the  program  that  has  been  re  :ommended 
to  us  by  the  President. 

If  we  would  just  review  ii — and  I  do 
not  think  all  the  Members  who  have 
been  discussing  it  have  talkei  [  about  just 
what  would  happen,  because  the  plan 
provides  a  ceiling  price  for  ^U  domestic 
crude  oil,  other  than  stripper  well  crude 
oil,  for  the  39-month  decontrol  period. 

The  President  hsis  taken  1  off  the  60 
cents  from  the  pro^luct  import  fee.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  be 
interested  in  what  has  been  qone  in  that 
respect.  This  is  assistance  to  lis  area. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidi  nt,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that?  Tha ,  is  an  im- 
provement, no  one  questions  that. 

I  have  the  highest  respec  for  Presi- 
dent Ford.  He  is  a  decent  nan.  No  one 
is  questioning  that.  But.  aftisr  all,  he  is 
a  human  being.  He  was  elected  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Michigan.  th(t  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  He  is  a  human  being, 
he  is  still  a  human  being.  Ths  mere  fact 
that  he  became  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  neces  larlly  mean 
that  he  is  a  miracle  man  or  {hat  he  has 
all  the  answers. 


The  point  I  am  making.  If  somebody 
will  give  me  some  time  to  say  this,  is  the 
tactics  that  have  been  used,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  grant  me  a  little  time 
to  say  this  in  due  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Fine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
time  away  from  the  Senator  fi-om 
Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  me  elaborate.  I  think 
the  procedure  that  has  been  followed  by 
the  President  has  been  the  fairest  one 
that  could  possibly 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  still  jamming  it 
down  our  throats.  That  is  what  is  wrong 
with  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  the  spring  of  1971  we 
were  on  this  floor  and  said  we  were  going 
to  pass  legislation  that  was  going  to  solve 
the  energy  picture  or  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  did.  We  have 
been  working  assiduously. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona — Mr.  President,  who  has  the 
floor? 

Ml*.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  All  right.  We  have  not 
taken  the  steps  that  should  have  been 
taken,  and  now  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Sure,  we  have  made  mistakes 
In  the  past  and.  no  doubt,  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  serious  mistakes  in  the 
past.  But  let  us  try  to  rectify  those  mis- 
takes, and  we  have  this  opportunity 
right  now  to  do  so  by  defeatmg  the  Boi- 
lings amendment. 

I  just  caimot  agree  that  we  should 
subject  the  American  people  to  what 
would  happen  if  controls  go  off,  if  what 
many  people  in  this  Chamber  have  stated 
will  happen. 

I  happen  to  disagree  it  would  be  that 
disastrous.  I  do  feel  if  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  does  run  out, 
and  we  have  a  complete  release  of  prices, 
we  will  have  a  reaction  if  the  price  of 
products  is  climbing  rapidly.  But  I  do  not 
expect  that. 

We  have  many  reports  that  there  will 
be  some  increase,  but  not  a  material  in- 
crease. Well,  tliat,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing we  would  have  to  gamble  on,  and 
the  safe  way  in  which  we  can  act  now  is 
not  to  take  that  gamble  at  all,  and  that 
is  to  accept  the  President's  program  and 
see  if  we  cannot  then  work  out  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  with  a  plowback  pro- 
vision  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  keep 
talking  here  about  not  having  a  confron- 
tation, and  no  one  wants  it.  We  are  talk- 
ing here  about  cooperation,  and  every- 
body wants  it.  We  are  talking  partner- 
ship, and  everybody  wants  it.  But  we  are 
being  told  here  that  this  is  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  that  is  a  good  one.  All 
we  are  sajring  is  wait  a  minute,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  this. 


What  happened  here? 

Under  the  law,  section  5.  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  when  the  Pi-esident  sends 
up  a  plan,  we  have  5  days  within  which 
to  repudiate  that  plan. 

Now,  they  deliberately  waited  to  give 
us  just  the  5  days  before  August  1. 

There  is  the  first  oppressive  measure 
against  the  will  of  the  people. 

Then,  to  add  to  that,  Mr.  Zarb  went 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee  yes- 
terday, so  where  does  the  cooperation 
come  in? 

When  they  are  saying,  stick  it  in  that 
committee,  keep  it  there,  do  not  give  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  chance  to 
vote,  how  are  we  coing  to  get  the  expres- 
sion of  the  people? 

Another  thing,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
President's  program,  it  is  said  we  will 
bring  down  the  price  of  new  oil  for  a  dol- 
lar or  two.  but  we  will  take  that  old  oil 
from  $5.25  and  shoot  it  up  to  $11.50. 

Now,  the  old  oil  is  60  percent  of  the 
domestic  production  and  the  new  is  40 
percent.  This  is  what  we  are  up  against. 

How  does  he  get  that  price  down  on 
the  new  oil?  He  has  got  to  negotiate  with 
the  oil  companies,  and  the  oil  companies 
now  are  in  cahoots  with  the  administra- 
tion on  this  program.  And  does  anyone 
kjiow  how  they  have  it  figured  out— and 
this  is  the  phony  part — they  have  it  fig- 
ured out  that  the  price  will  not  go  up 
until  after  the  election  in  1976. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  That  is 
where  it  is  phony. 

Now,  who  will  make  it  remain  .stable? 
The  oil  people.  They  are  not  going  to 
prove  tliis  is  a  bad  program,  they  are 
going  to  let  people  stay  in  the  state  of 
euphoria  until  after  the  election  in  1976. 
and  after  they  have  elected  a  Republi- 
can President — if  they  can— then  the 
price  will  go  up  and  then  the  American 
people  will  be  hurt.  The  American  con- 
sumer will  be  crucified. 

A  gallon  of  home  heatuig  oil  in  1963 
in  Rhode  Island  cost  16  cents,  today  it 
costs  50  cents,  and  by  the  time  they  get 
through  with  us  it  will  be  60  cents. 

What  do  they  want  the  housewives  in 
Rhode  Island  to  do,  wash  their  dishes 
in  long  Johns  to  keep  warm? 

Wliat  are  they  going  to  do?  They  can- 
not turn  up  their  thermostats;  they  can- 
not pay  the  price. 

Here  they  are  told  that  this  Is  a  de- 
cent program.  Well,  why  do  they  not  put 
it  up  to  us,  put  it  up  to  the  Members  of 
the  House? 

Now  they  have  it  tied  up  in  committee. 
Here  in  this  Chamber  they  want  to  tie  us 
up  in  a  filibuster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Well.  I  think  I  liave 
said  enough. 

r  Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries  and 
in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  18  minutes  remaining  on  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  3  or  4  minutes 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
at  this  point  it  would  be  useful,  because 

of  misunderstanding,  to  better  under- 
stand what  is  Involved  in  the  pending 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  the  Mandatory  Alloca- 
tion Act  does  two  principal  things.  It 
gives  the  power  to  the  President  to  set 
prices  on  oil  and  it  gives  authority  to  the 
President  to  make  allocations  of  oil  prod- 
ucts to  the  various  users. 

The  first  point,  and  that  is  where  we 
are  involved  here  today,  the  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senate,  has  two  op- 
tions in  dealing  with  price.  The  Presi- 
dent has  total  authority,  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
to  raise  the  price  of  oil,  and  he  did  it 
back  in  1973,  to  any  level  he  sees  fit 
that  he  can  justify  economically.  He  does 
not  have  to  come  to  the  Congress  in 
that  situation  to  do  it  as  long  as  he  does 
not  decontrol  it. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  reason  it  Is  before 
this  body  right  now  is  because  he  ilot  only 
proposes  to  increase  it,  and  the  politics 
of  it  Is  clear,  it  Is  a  1.5  percent  increase 
for  the  first  12  months,  that  takes  us 
right  up  to  about  the  election,  and  then 
it  jumps  to  2.5  percent,  and  then  It 
jumps  to  3.5  percent  for  15  months  and 
then  it  is  decontrolled. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear,  this  matter 
would  not  be  before  this  body  if  he  did 
not  write  In  the  magic  word  "decontrol" 
at  the  end.  He  has  full  authority  to  make 
those  increases. 

However,  and  Mr.  Zarb  has  admitted 
this  in  our  discussions  in  conferences, 
if  he  increases  the  price  of  oil  and  does 
not  decontrol  it.  he  must,  Mr.  President, 
under  the  OMB  regulations  of  his  own 
administration,  file  an  economic  impact 
statement  and  he  must  justify  by  cost 
that  increase — let  us  all  understand  that 
point — and  they  carmot  justify  it  be- 
cause the  oil,  that  Is,  oil  for  $5.25,  Is 
old  oil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  have  another 
minute? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  one  more. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  old  oU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  produced  for  $3  or  less  and  they 
cannot  justify  it  economically  and  they 
have  admitted  it. 

So  this  resolution  now  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  extension  of  the  authority. 

If  the  resolution  is  rejected  and  Mr. 
Ford's  program  goes  under,  it  will  all 
die  on  August  31  unless  the  law  is  ex- 
tended and  he  has  twice  vetoed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  authority. 

We  have  passed  it  In  the  Senate,  it  is 
over  in  the  House.  They  have  not  ruled, 
they  are  taking  it  up  this  afternoon,  and 
what  the  House  does  has  no  bearing  on 
this  action  because  his  39-month  pro- 
gram will  die  on  August  31  if  he  vetoes 
the  extension  again. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear,  the  only 
sensible  thing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  Hiinute  has  expired. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  only  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  reject  the  President's  pro- 
posal by  supporting  the  resolution  of 
rejection. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  their  position  to  reject  the 
President's  proposal  on  this  and  I  en- 
dorse the  reasons  advanced  so  eloquently. 

This  is  a  matter  that  is  of  intense  im- 
portance to  this  country,  especially  to  the 
consumers,  and  I  am  speaking  to  the 
consumers.  When  gasoline  jumped  in 
price  on  the  4th  of  July,  we  awakened 
to  the  fact  of  what  has  been  going  on. 

But  it  is  not  gasoline  alone.  It  is  heat- 
ing oil,  it  is  all  petroleum  products  of 
every  kind  that  have  been  going  up,  up, 
up  in  price,  and  the  needs  are  fixed.  Our 
people  must  have  those  products.  There- 
fore, there  is  nothing  to  do  but  pay  the 
higher  prices. 

We  have  met  a  number  of  times,  talk- 
ing with  the  President  himself,  with  his 
representatives.  We  have  been  trying  to 
get  toward  a  compromise  position  that 
would  recognize  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation and  deal  with  this  problem  on  a 
long-jange  basis,  but,  certainly,  it  can- 
not be  reached  by  this  proposal  in  this 
39-month  phaseout  of  control  on  oil 
prices. 

We  need  to  have  an  extension  of  at 
least  3  months'  time  in  which  to  work 
further  until  we  can  arrive  at  a  compro- 
mise. 

The  day  before  yestei-day,  I  spoke  in 
this  body  and  proposed  what  I  thought 
was  a  workable  compromise.  I  had  the 
task  force  of  the  new  Budget  Committee 
and  for  the  last  2  weeks  we  have  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  energy  situation. 
Out  of  that,  we  have  developed  many 
facts  and  figures.  We  will  be  filing  a  re- 
port very  shortly  to  show  what  has  come 
out  of  those  hearings  and  seminars  that 
we  have  had.  They  will  indicate  that  if 
we  have  a  sharp  increase  in  price  coming 
either  immediately  or  coming  within  a 
year's  time,  then  we  go  right  back  into 
the  Inflationary  and  recessionary  cycle 
that  we  are  just  hoping  we  are  coming 
out  of  sometime  now. 

The  administration  constantly  says  the 
recession  has  bottomed  out.  Well,  If  It 
has  bottomed  out.  let  us.  for  goodness 
sake,  get  the  economy  moving  up.  Let 
us  get  our  people  back  to  work  rather 
than  give  them  another  shot  and  go  back 
down  in  depression.  We  certainly  cannot 
tolerate  this  plan  at  this  time.  We  need 
further  time  to  reflne  the  compromises 
that  are  in  the  works. 

DESCRtPnON 

The  President's  latest  plan  is  to  de- 
control oil  over  a  39-month  period.  Old 
oil  would  continue  to  be  price  controlled 
at  $5.25,  but  redefined  as  new  oil  at  the 
rate  of  1  '/a  percent  the  flrst  year,  2*/^  per- 
cent the  second  year,  suid  3 '/a  percent  for 
the  remaining  15  months.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  18  percent  of  currently  de- 
fined old  oil  would  be  allowed  to  sell  at 
new  oil  prices,  rising  to  48  percent  by  the 


end  of  the  second  year,  and  10  percent 
by  November  1978.  The  price  of  new  oil 
would  be  rolled  back  from  $12.50  to  $11.50 
per  barrel,  but  the  price  would  be  allowed 
to  increase  by  5  cents  per  month  over  39 
months,  to  $13  50  per  barrel.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  also  mentions  a  windfall 
profits  tax  which  would  allow  the  pro- 
ducer to  exclude  some  undefined  portion 
of  his  excess  profits  for  moneys  rein- 
vested in  future  exploration.  The  Presi- 
dent continues  to  propose  immediate  de- 
regulation of  new  natural  gas. 

The  Moss  compromise  rolls  back  the 
price  of  new  oil  to  $10,  and  allows  it  to 
increase  by  5  cents  per  month  over  a 
period  of  5'/i  years  to  a  ceiling  of  $13.30 
per  barrel.  Old  oil  would  continue  to  be 
price  controlled  at  $5.25,  but  would  be  re- 
defined as  new  oil  at  the  rate  of  1  >^  per- 
cent monthly — over  the  entire  5'/2-year 
period — thereby  reflecting  the  natural 
decline  rate  of  oil  fields.  The  Moss  ap- 
proach eliminates  most  of  the  oil  com- 
panies' windfall  profits  by  leaving  the 
money  with  consumers.  However,  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  with  a  plowback  provision 
would  be  retained.  The  rebate  to  con- 
sumers would  not  necessarily  be  re- 
stricted to  the  yield  from  such  a  tax,  but 
would  also  reflect  the  cost  to  consumers 
whether  it  arose  from  tariffs  or  OPEC 
price  Increases. 

IMPACT 

Compared  to  the  President's  latest 
proposal,  the  compromise  recommended 
by  Senator  Moss  represents  a  savings  to 
consumers  of  approximately  $13.5  bil- 
lion over  the  39-month  period  on  domes- 
tic oil  purchases  alone.  Depending  on  the 
policies  ultimately  selected  regarding 
tariffs,  natural  gas,  and  coal,  the  sav- 
ings could  be  twice  as  large,  or  approxi- 
mately $27  billion  tlirough  the  end  of 
1978.  The  Moss  proposal  means  an  aver- 
age savings  of  $200  to  $400  per  house- 
hold over  the  39-month  period. 

The  most  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  proposers  is  their  possible 
impact  upon  the  recovering  economy. 
The  Pi-esident's  plan  has  a  "double 
whammy"  effect  on  the  economy,  and 
possibly  on  production.  It  concentrates 
45  percent  of  its  decontrol  during  the  last 
15  months.  This  significant  increase  may 
create  inducement  to  withhold  produc- 
ticm  In  order  to  benefit  from  the  higher 
price  by  waiting  a  relatively  short  period. 

In  contrast,  the  Moss  compromise 
strikes  an  appropriate  balance  between 
energy  objectives,  and  objectives  for  the 
economy.  It  avoids  a  sharp  price  increase 
which  would  tend  to  Increase  inflation 
and  trigger  a  wage-price  spiral  which 
could  lead  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
unemployment. 

The  Moss  compromise  also  avoids 
abrupt  Increases  in  energy  prices  which 
would  Impose  unnecessary  hardships  and 
might  not  increase  production  and  con- 
servation substantially  more.  After  all, 
time  Is  required  to  change  living  pat- 
terns, and  to  find  and  produce  oil.  The 
price  and  time-phasing  of  the  Moss  com- 
promise provides  the  Incentives  to  pro- 
duce without  creating  IncentlTes  to  with- 
hold supplies  from  the  marfc^ 
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Both  proposals  indicate 
of  the  Federal  Government 
the  Moss  compromise  prov 
certainty  and  stability.  It  extends 
5»'i  year  period  into  1981 — anc 
ables  consumers  and  produ 
plan  and  act  for  the  longer 
moval  of  the  uncertainty  on 
regulation  will  encourage 
vestment,  production,  and 

NATTTRAL   GAS 

In  addition.  Senator  Moss  has  called 
for  the  Congress  to  explore  a  natural  gas 
price  adjustment  plan  whicl    would: 

Allow  the  price  of  new  ga,i  in  inter- 
state and  intrastate  markets  to  rise  to 
the  blend  price  of  domestic  oi 

Permit  only  1  to  1  V'2  percent 
of  natural  gas  from  producir  g 
rise  from  the  old  contracted  . 
new  ceiling  price.  This  would 
natural  decline  rate  in  gas 
manner  similar  to  that 

Such  a  plan  could  add ^ 

consumer  savings  compared  to 
dent's  deregulation  plan,  ^-... 
there  is  a  rush,  as  is  likely.  U 
ate  existing  contracts  up  to 
price. 

EXTENSION-  OP   EPAA 

The  Moss  compromise  woi  Id  extend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allolcation  Act 
for  90  days  to  allow  time  to  w^rk  out  the 
details  of  the  new  plan. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  2  ihinutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  ver '  unfortu- 
nate that  we  do  not  have  a  bett  er  attend 
ance  In  the  Chamber  to  vote  m  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
amendments  to  come  before  ^lis  body. 
Just  as  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
bates I  have  heard  in  the  Senate  since 
I  arrived  was  on  Diego  Garcia,  I  feel  that 
the  Mansfield  amendment  would  have 
prevailed  had  the  Members  been  here. 

I  feel  that  the  Members  would  vote 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  th  s  amend- 
ment if  they  were  here.  I  coul  i  not  add 
to  anything  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PAsroRE)  has 
already  said  so  eloquently.  But  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  last  month  the 
cost  of  living  went  up  eight-ttnths  of  1 
percent.  Compared  to  an  annual  rate, 
that  is  an  annual  rate  of  10  pircent.  At 
the  annual  rate  for  last  month,  the  aver- 
age worker's  income  will  droi    between 
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4  and  5  percent  this  coming  year.  The 
President  can  do  on  his  own  what  he 
is  proposing  to  do  here,  what  he  is  asking 
us  to  join  him  in  doing.  He  says  either 
adopt  this  compromise — and  it  is  not  a 
compromise  but  simply  a  refinement  of 
the  program  he  has  been  sending  over 
here  since  the  first  of  the  year.  He  calls 
it  a  compromise,  but  it  is  not. 

He  says,  "Either  adopt  it  or  I  am  going 
to  veto  all  the  extensions  of  the  Manda- 
tory Allocations  Act." 
I  say,  "Let  him." 

Let  the  American  people  see  whose  in- 
terest the  President  is  looking  after.  If 
the  Senate  does  not  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  adopt  this  amendment,  I  can 
assure  Members  that  once  cloture  is 
voted,  if  it  is  voted  this  afternoon,  it  will 
not  be  voted  on  before  midnight  Friday 
night.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
body  will  have  broken  faith  with  the 
American  people  and  it  will  all  be  mani- 
fested ver>-  clearly  in  the  months  to  come. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holuncs)  for  having  the 
foresight  to  give  this  body  a  chance  to 
disapprove  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina in  this  measure  which  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  on  in  the  next  very  few- 
moments. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  program 
is  a  Presidential  guarantee  for  continued 
inflation  as  well  as  economic  recession.  I 
come  from  a  part  of  the  country  whose 
No.  1  problem  is  not  the  energy  crisis  but 
the  economic  crisis  that  we  are  faced 
with,  with  in  excess  of  12  percent  unem- 
ployment in  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts and  generally  throughout  the  New- 
England  area.  This  kind  of  program, 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  the  Pres- 
ident, is  going  to  mean  a  continued  prob- 
lem of  recession  and  failing  to  get  an 
important  recovery  in  our  economy.  It 
will  add  to  the  problems  of  inflation  for 
the  working  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  reason- 
able way  that  we  can  proceed  to  consider 
the  President's  proposal.  That  Is  with 
the  extension  of  the  Allocation  Act  for 
a  period  of  90  days  or  4  months,  and  for 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees to  deal  with  these  particular  issues 
in  the  President's  program  in  a  responsi- 
ble way.  But  we  are  denied  that  oppor- 
tunity, so  the  only  alternative  is  the 
alternative  which  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
that  if  we  are  unable  to  vote  this  par- 
ticular program  down,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent's program  does  go  into  effect  for  a 
decontrol  program  over  the  next  39 
months,  we  are  sending  a  very  clear 
message  to  the  OPEC  countries  that  our 
economy  in  this  Nation  can  go  ahead 
and  tolerate  an  increase  in  the  interna- 
tional oil  price  of  anywhere  from  $2  to 
$3  a  barrel.  Mr.  President,  the  best  es- 
timate now  that  has  been  made  is  that 
the  increase  in  the  OPEC  figures  will 


probably  go  up  to  close  to  $2  a  barrel.  The 
only  way  that  we  are  able  to  convince 
the  OPEC  countries  not  to  see  this  kind 
of  increase  is  to  convince  them  that  we 
have  the  economic  problems  which  we 
do  have  in  this  country  at  this  time.  But 
how  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  influence 

any  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  half-minute.  Mr 
President. 

Arab  leaders  when  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  prepared  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  charge  the 
American  consumer  an  additional  $30 
billion  in  direct  costs  over  the  next  39 
months  and  an  additional  $30  billion  in 
indirect  cost.  $60  billion  to  the  American 
consumer.  That  is  a  clear  message  that  it 
is  open  season  for  the  oil-producing 
countries.  I  hope  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons that  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  be  sustained 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains. Mr.  President? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wanted  to  be  heard.  I  hope 
he  will  talk  favorably,  but  I  believe  he 
will  have  to  get  the  time  from  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  not  sure.  Mr 
Prasident,  which  side  I  will  be  on.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  only 
have  7  minutes  remaining.  I  agreed  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  will  yield  that  and  then  maybe 
I  can  negotiate  some  time  for  tlie  Senator 
from  IlUnois. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
discouraging  thing  in  this  whole  debate 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  majority  lead- 
ers of  Congress  have  no  plan.  They  have 
no  plan  to  face  up  to  the  energy  shortage. 
In  fact,  there  are  really  no  deliberate  and 
extensive  debates  on  how  do  we  get  from 
our  short  supply  to  energy  sufficiency. 
What  is  talked  about  by  these  leaders  is 
let  us  keep  the  domestic  prices  down. 

This  is  self-defeating.  In  the  process 
of  controlling  and  rolling  back  domestic 
prices,  this  gives  more  leverage  to  the 
OPEC  nations  and  they  are  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  raise  the  prices  on 
foreign  imports.  In  doing  so,  the  total 
price  that  is  paid  in  this  country  goes  up, 
up,  and  up.  So  if  we  want  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  OPEC  nations,  it  is  to  teU 
them  that  we  are  interested  in  our  own 
problem  and  that  we  are  wilUng  to  put 
some  additional  moneys  on  the  line  to 
provide  enough  drilling,  to  provide 
enough  discoveries  of  oil  wells,  to  have 
energy  sufficiency,  to  bring  on  the  alter- 
nate sources,  to  do  more  research  and 
development. 

But  what  are  the  OPEC  nations  saying 
about  the  United  States?  "Why  are  you 
not  interested  In  your  own  future?  Why 
do  you  not  want  to  spend  the  money  that 
it  takes?" 

What  do  we  do?  We  pay  a  very  high 
price  to  foreign  countries  and  become 
more  dependent  upon  them  continually. 
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an  unreliable  source,  knowing  that  they 
are  going  to  have  that  much  more  money 
to  invest  in  their  own  reserves,  until  they 
are  in  a  better  position  to  charge  us  even 
moie  in  the  future.  Then  we  pay  less  to 
ourselves,  to  our  own  producers,  to  our 
own  people  who  are  interested  in  bring- 
ing on  alternate  sources  of  energy.  So  we 
compound  the  problem  in  this  kind  of 
uouijlanned  solution  that  the  majority 
leaders  have. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  recog- 
nize iliat  tlie  effort  that  we  aie  jmtting 
f  rth  tod-iy  is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
effort  that  we  need  to  )}ut  fortli  in  order 
to  have  any  chance  of  energy  sufficiency. 
It  is  less  effort  than  we  put  forth  in  1955. 
At  that  time  we  had  -o^ne  2.700  rigs  op- 
erating. Today  we  have  approximately 
l.V.'iO  ris."^  available  to  operate  but  w'e 
are  only  operating  jiboul  1.600.  Why?  Be- 
cau.'-e  thi.s  body  and  the  otlier  body  saw- 
fit  to  reduce  the  depletion  allowance  in 
such  large  amounts  tliat  the  industry  was 
chiirged  an  extra  $2.5  biijiun  in  taxes, 
retroactive. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi-TTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  thi.s  has  made 
it  impossible  for  tlie  industry  to  do  the 
drilling  and  even  keep  busy  tlie  rigs  now- 
aviiilable. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
seconds  to  flie  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninioiis  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  and  voting 
on  S.  598:  Harrison  Loesch.  Fred  Craft, 
Dave  StauK.  Roma  Skeen.  Mary  Adele 
Shute,  Gaye  Vaughan.  Margaret  Lane, 
Nolan  McKean.  Tom  Iineson,  Mike  Hath- 
away, Tom  Biery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  would  like  to  u.se  this 
time  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Is  it  not  true,  first  of  all,  that  for  the 
President's  plan  to  be  implemented. 
Congress  would  have  to  enact  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Emergency  Allocation  Act, 
and  that  action  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President?  This  plan  of 
the  President  assumes  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Allocation  Act,  does  it  not'* 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  under  the 
Emergency  Allocation  Act,  is  it  not  aLso 
true  that  Congress,  either  house,  has  the 
opportimity,  at  90-day  intervals,  to  dis- 
approve the  implementation  c:  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thhik  now  is  the 
time  to  disapprove  it.  I  do  not  want  that 
»0  days,  because  in  this  plan  you  have 
^ot  a  situation  similar  to  the  takeoff  of  a 
Saturn  rocket.  It  starts  off  at  1.5  percent, 
very  gradually,  very  slowly,  deceivingly, 
for  the  first  12  months  and  very  little  of 
that  will  be  felt  in  the  first  3  months.  Tlie 
name  of  the  President's  game  is  "Get  me 
past  November  1976."  and  thereafter  the 
increase  soars  into  the  3.5-percent  range, 
soaring  off  into  the  stratosphere  of  in- 


flation. That  is  after  tlie  first  year  and 
after  the  election. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  answer  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  at  90-day  intervals,  and 
lor  as  long  as  the  act  is  extended,  either 
body  of  Congress  can  disapprove  the  im- 
plpmentation  of  the  President's  plan. 

Now,  during  the  first  90  days,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  men- 
tioned, the  pri?e  of  old  oil  inci-eases.  It  is 
••rHdually  decontrolled.  It  is  not,  during 
that  first  PC-day  segment  of  the  Pi-esi- 
deiifs  plan,  true  that  the  price  of  old 
oil  would  rise  in  the  agi^repatc  amount 
01  itbout  $35  piiHion? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  do  not  hnve  those 
floured.  Bur  it  would  rise,  and  there  is  no 
e^onoini"  justification.  As  Mr.  Zarb  said, 
he  would  have  filed  it  and  taken  the 
loute  of  .section  4<ii>.  lalher  than  sec- 
tion 4'bi,  which  lin.s  been  the  recour.se 
of  the  lidminist ration  in  the  past  but  he 
did  not  have  the  justification. 

Mr.  STEVE^^'^CN.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
a- cording  to  my  calculations,  the  price  of 
old  oil  durinLT  the  first  segment  would 
rise  about  .$95  million.  During  the  same 
period  cf  lime,  tne  rti.:e  of  new  oii 
v.'cuil'J  be  'or.ou;jht  down  from  on  aveiHKC 
of  $13.  now,  to  about  ."511. .-iO.  Would  not 
th?.t  decrease  in  the  -price  of  new  oil 
mean  a  reduction  in  oil  co.sts  for  the 
t  ountry  of  aiiout  !i;4no  million,  for  a  net 
reduction  ol  aljout  ?i300  million  hi  oil 
costs?  Or  a  net  reduction  of  oil  costs  for 
thLs  90  days,  crude  oil  costs,  of  about  $300 
inilJion? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  .-ent  the  Presi- 
dent a  net  leduction  in  the  price  of  oil, 
in  oil  costs  to  the  American  consumei', 
and  he  vetoed  it.  It  was  tlie  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oliio  which  was  a 
part  of  the  earlier  extension  act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification  on  this 
ix)int? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  President,  even 
should  the  Congre-ss  approve  this  pro- 
posal, can,  as  long  as  he  does  not  take 
the  lid  off,  turn  around  and  raise  the 
price  any  time  he  wants  to.  and  we  can- 
not do  a  thing  about  it.  That  is  what 
they  did  initially  on  the  old  oil;  they 
raised  it  from  $3  sometliing  a  barrel  to 
around  $4,  then  to  $5.25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  granted  5 
more  mmutes  on  this  bill.  I  did  not  re- 
ceive any  notice  of  this  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  and  this  measure  In- 
cludes several  features  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss.  It  includes,  for  example, 
not  only  the  impact  on  new  production, 
of  a  reduction  in  crude  oil  costs,  but  also 
a  60  cents  per  barrel  reduction  in  the 
tax  on  imported  oil  products. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  more  time  I  want  a  lot  of  time,  be- 
cause this  has  been  sprung  on  as  at  the 
last  moment  here. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  since 
objection  has  been  heard,  I  would  not 


mind  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wanted 
3  minutes  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  wanted  5. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
begin  to  do  justice  to  this  Issue  in  5 
minutes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  to  relea.se  all  time  limits  on 
this  legislation,  ■■o  we  can  get  at  the 
subject. 

Mr.  PASTORK.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  ytatf-  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  tht;'e  not  more  time 
available  to  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
move  on  the  bill  it.sclf? 

Tho>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
time  en  the  bill  itself  for  the  Senator 
from  Smith  Ca.ohna  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Can  we  divide  thnt 
time?  We  divided  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. Can  we  divide  the  time  on  the  bill, 
to  accommodate  oiu'  colleagues? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  froing  to  need  .some  time  on  the  bill. 
I  am  reluctant  to  yield.  I  have  alreidy 
usfd  jiart  of  mv  time  on  the  bill  now.  I 
have  used  4  minutes  to  yield  to  othei- 
Senators,  and  I  have  to  have  some  re- 
maining time  en  the  bill  mvself. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  yield 
30  .seconds  for  a  brief  clarification,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  point. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  Yes. 
Mr.  PASIXDRE.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  suggestion,  with  the  permission  of  tlie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  would 
be  willing  to  extend  the  time  one-half 
hour  on  this  particular  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided  15  to  15.  On  this  partic- 
ular amendment,  in  view  of  the  allega- 
tions that  have  been  made  here,  we  do 
not  want  to  shut  amone  off,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  get  deadlocked  again  on  a 
filibuster. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  opposed  to  dead- 
locks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  you  are,  but  it 
happens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  an  exten- 
sion of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  There  is  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STE-VENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  President's 
proposal,  which  would  result  in  more  un- 
employment, more  recession  and  more 
inflation,  with  no  assurance  of  increased 
energy  supplies  or  energy  conservation. 
I  tliink  I  have  already  established  that 
during  this  first  90 -day  period,  energy 
costs  in  the  United  States  would  be  sub- 
stantially decreased.  But  Is  It  not  also 
true  that  as  a  part  of  the  President's 
proposal,  in  addition  to  another  decrease 
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ator  has  less  than  a  minute. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  What  is  Uiat? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICERJ  The  Sen- 
ator has  less  than  a  minute 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No,  I  onlyj  yielded  2 

minutes  of  my  5. 1  had  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Senator's  5  m^utes  had 

been  used  up  before. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  only 

yielded  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! 

the    Senator    was    speakmg 
yielded  the  2  minutes.  At 
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How  much  time  is  remaining? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Cliair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  have  Uie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  tlie  amendment  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  inteiTupted  and  not  even  given  the 
full  minute  that  remained. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  the  Senator  appeal- 
ing from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  the  Senator  put  it  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  put  in  the  Record 
a  listing  of  the  bills  relating  to  energj* 
which  have  been  acted  upon,  in  whole 
or  part,  by  the  Congress  as  an  alternative 
to  the  President's  program  of  high  price. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Ai-teknatives  to  the  Peesi- 
DENT's  Plan  of  Higher  Prices 

Congress  has  been  acting  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  to  enact  an  alternative 
to  thn  President's  program  of  higher  and 
higher  prices.  Tlie  mcasiu-es  which  have  been 
acted  upon  in  whole  or  in  part  Include: 

1.  Disapproval  of  the  excise  tax — Febru- 
ary -vetoed. 

2.  Repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance — 
?3  billion  gain  for  the  taxpayers. 

3.  Strip  Mining  Act — vetoed. 

4.  S.  622 — Standby  Energy  Autliorltles 
Act — in  conference. 

5.  Appliance  Labeling  Act— pas-sed  the  Sen- 
ate, and  contained  In  H.P.  7014 — on  House 
floor. 

6.  Automobile  Fuel  Economy  Act — passed 
the  Senate  and  contained  in  H.R.  7014  on 
House  floor. 

7.  Strategic  Reserves  Act— passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  In  conference  In  H.R.  49 

8.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Development 
Act — in  conference  In  H.R.  49. 

9.  Coal  Conversion  Act  extension — vetoed 
earlier  and  now  in  S.  1849 — passed  Senate 
and  on  House  floor. 

10.  Six  Montli  Extension  of  Price  Control 
Authority— in  S.  1849  pa.ssed  the  Senate  and 
on  the  House  floor. 

11.  Coastal  Zone  Amendments  for  Energy 
Facilities  Siting— passed  the  Senate. 

12.  Offshore  Drilling  amendments — on  Sen- 
ate calendar. 

13.  Natural  G;^3  Act  Amendments — on  Sen- 
ate calendar. 

14.  ERDA  authorization— passed  the  House 
and  on  Senate  calendar. 

15.  Energy  Production  Mobilization  Board — 
to  be  reported  to  Senate. 

16.  Energy  Policy  Council— passed  Senate 
three  times. 

17.  Railroad  Rehabilitation  Act— passed 
Senate. 

18.  Industrial  Conservation  Act— to  be  re- 
ported to  Senate. 

Resolution  To  Disapprove  ihk  President's 
Oil  Decontrol  Program 
A.    VFhy   the   President's   Decontrol    Plan 
Should    Be    Debated    and    Rejected    as   an 
Amendment  to  S.  Res.  54. 

1.  The  situation  In  the  House  is  most  un- 
certain. It  Is  not  clear  when  the  House 
will  vote  on  the  President's  decontrol  plan 
or  whether  they  will  reject  It. 

2.  S.  Res.  45  (to  reject  the  President's  de- 
control plan)  Is  likely  to  be  filibustered.  A 
motion  to  table  should  be  voted  down  be- 
cause thU  is  perhaps  the  only  chance  to 


get  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  President's 
decontrol  plan. 

B.  In  the  Merits,  the  President's  Decontrol 
Plan  Should  Be  Rejected  Because: 

1.  Phased  decontrol  Is  a  plan  for  inflation 
and  excess  profits  for  the  oU  industry  on 
the  Installment  plan. 

2.  Higher  prices  for  old  oil  Is  a  complete 
give-away  to  the  oil  industry.  The  present 
price  of  $5.25  a  barrel  is  generous.  A  recent 
study  reveals  the  cost  of  old  oil  Is  $2.96  a 
barrel  Including  a  157r  profit. 

3.  The  $11.50  per  barrel  for  new  oil  is 
too  high — It  Is  the  OPEC  price.  We  would  be 
ratifying  the  cartel  price. 

4.  Prices  under  the  President's  plan  would 
go  up  like  a  Saturn  Rocket  slowly  at  first 
and  then  up,  up  and  away.  Buying  the 
President'.-?  plan  because  of  a  slow'  take-off 
would  be  buying  Into  a  highly  Inflationary 
rip-off  of  the  consumer. 

5.  The  President's  concession  that  a  wind- 
fall profits  Is  needed  If  his  plan  goes  Into 
effect  proves  that  profits  would  be  excessive. 
But  the  tax  is  not  in  place  and  the  his- 
tory of  such  taxes  are  that  the  money  sel- 
dom returns  to  the  Treasury.  Certainly  the 
consumer  who  pays  the  higher  price  will 
not  get  his  or  her  money  back. 

G.  A  vote  against  the  President's  plan  Is  a 
vote  for  reasonable  celling.  A  vote  for  the 
President's  plan  endorses  the  concept  of 
decontrol,  a  plan  that  ends  all  American 
controls  on  oil  in  39  months  and  lets  prices 
bs  controlled  by  OPEC. 

7.  The  argument  that  the  Presidents  plan 
would  save  consumers  money  over  the  status 
quo  in  the  next  90  days  Ignores  the  oU 
industry's  "banked  costs"  and  their  abiuty 
to  raise  retail  prices  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil. 
Rather  than  saving  consumers  money  it 
would  make  the  Congress  a  partner  in  a 
plan  that  permits  the  oil  Industry  to  charge 
prices  that  are  higher  than  necessary  for 
maximum  production  of  domestic  oil. 

8.  The  President  can  raise  oil  prices  with- 
out sending  a  decontrol  plan  to  Congress.  He 
obviously  wants  Congress  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  higher  gasoline  and  fuel 
prices.  His  plan  should  be  rejected  bscause 
his  tariffs,  fees,  and  decontrol  ideas  are  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  and  Congress 
shoxUd  not  approve  of  them  by  accepting  this 
decontrol  plan. 

CijST    OF    Ford    39-Month    Decontrol   Plak 
Above  Staggers  Compromise  to  H.R.  7014 
About  $250  per  family  in   1976  and  $400 

per  family  in  1977. 

1976 

The  $1.18  per  barrel  average  additional 
price  for  oil  under  Ford  plan  increases  en- 
ergy payments  over  what  they  would  be 
under  the  Staggers  Compromise  by  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

Impact  on  oil  (5.S3  biUlon  barrels  annual 
consumption  times  1.18  per  barrel  average 
price  difference — $11.19/bbl.  versiis  $10.01/ 
bbl.)  $6.52  billion;  Impact  In  coal  (one  half 
of  all  coal  consumsd  domestically,  275  mil- 
lion tons,  times  $4.C7  per  ton)  $1.28  billion; 
Impact  on  unregulated  natural  ga.s  (70%  of 
unregulated  Intrastate  gas,  or  7.2  trillion 
cubic  feet,  times  $.20  per  thousand  cubic 
feet)  $1.44  billion  gives  total  fuel  cost  In- 
ciea.se  of  $9.24  biUlou. 

$9.24  billion  fuel  cost  increa.se  plus  50 7o 
ripple  effect  from  energy  price  Increases 
(Joint  Economic  Committee  suggests  75% 
ripple)  equals  $13.86  bUUon. 

$13.86  bUllon  total  additional  cost  of  the 
Ford  plan  above  the  Staggers  Compromise 
divided  by  210  million  persons  equals  $66/ 
person. 

$66/perscn  times  4  person  family  equals 
$264,'famlly. 

1977 

The  $1.79  per  barrel  average  additional 
price  for  oil  under  Ford  plan  increases  en- 
ergy payiiieutb  over  what  they  would  be  un- 
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der  the  Staggers  Compromise  by  the  follow-  Congress    akeady    has    rejected    even  n.  Per  Family  Costs 

lug  amounts:  longer    plans    because    of    their    harsh        Based    on    an    approximate    65    million 

""fmntlon  t im'^  $1  79  wr  ba^l  avS  ^^^^  °"  employment  and  prices.  famUles  in  the  U.S.  ^a^  of  197?  these  fl^S>s 

S' dS2enSiJ.07/bCr.'  ?e^^  $10^  ,  So  the  President's  39  month  oU  decon-    work  out  as  follows: 

bbl )  $9-91  billion;  Impact  on  coal  (one  hall  "'^^  program  would  be  administered  with  joint  economic  committee 

of  all  coal  consumed  domestically,  276  mil-  novocaine  at  first,  but  the  relief  would        The  total  per-fMmlly  costs  of  decontrol— 

lion  tons,  times  $7.09  per  ton)  $1.95  biuion;  be  short-lived.  The  inflationary  conse-  $4i8. 

impact  on  unregulated  natural  gas  (70%  of  quences  would  gather  force  and  hit  the        The  total  per-famlly  costs  of  the  $2  tariff— 

unregulated  Intrastate   gas,   or   7.2   trillion  economy  at  the  time  when  we  hope  to     *'^- 

cubic  feet,  times  $.31   per  thousand  cubic  ^g  climbing  out  Of  the  current  depres-  "^^^^^  impact  per  family— $676. 

feet)   »2fb"»^on^ gives  total  fuel  cost  in-  ^.j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,^^  ^  ^  j^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^,3„^bv  of  congress 

'TuiS  billion  fuel  cost  Increase  plus  50%  ^""  employment.  OU-generated  inflation  Jhe  total  per-family  costs  of  decoutrol- 

ripple   effect    from   energy    price    increases  8^  that  time  wiU  be  the  threat  to  a  full  ''*^- 

(Joint  Economic   Committee   suggest   75',„  economic  recovery.  Hffl.«°ln  l>*"'-^a'»i''y  ^°^^^  <>'  the  import 

ripple)  equals  $21.14  billion.  If  the  President  has  discovered  a  good  "-r"*..!  Tn.^vc-^f  ««>  c  .«•,      .««o 

$21.14  bUllon  total  additional  co.st  of  the  thing  by  rolling  back  oil  prices,  then  why  mipact  per  famii,— $662. 

Ford  plan  above  the  Staggers  Compromise  reverse  that  action?  Why  not  make  it  These  studies  should  be  ample  evidence 

divided  by  210  million  persons  equals  $101.'  jnto  a  stiU  better  thing.  Oil  prices  at  as  to  Why  the  President  should  not  de- 

%m';perso„  times  4  person  family  eq^.a1s  fk^^^^'%  '""^  ^^^'l.^.J"'^^-  ^"  ^^'^*'  ^^Tl?^'  „  .  ..  . 
$404  family.  'I  thmk  oil  prices  at  $11.50  are  excessive.  I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
Let  us  get  one  thing  straight:  You  do  ate  a  .study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  not  need  to  quadruple  the  price  of  .some-  as  to  the  impact  of  the  oil  decontrol 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an-  thing  to  provide  an  incentive  to  produc-  program,  as  advocated  by  the  President, 
other  30  minutes  equally  divided.  I  am  tion.  Doubling  or  tripling  it  should  be  fn  farms,  faiin  families,  and  overall 
interested  in  what  the  Senator  from  Illi-  ample.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  agricultuie. 

nois  is  saying.  Re  makes  good  sense.  Re  two-tiered  oil  price  system  is  not  tenable  I   ask   unanimous   consent   that    the 

makes  the  point  that  if  we  vote  against  for  the  long  run.  study  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

this  we  are  voting  for  higher  price.  Tliere  Recent  research  by  tlie  Joint  Economic  There  being  no  objection,  the  materif.] 

will  be  lower  price  for  90  days.  Coimnittee  has  shown  that  a  ceUing  of  ^vas  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  object.  Regular  order.  $9  on  new  oU  followed  by  a  decontrol  of  »«  follows: 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  object.  old  oil  over  60  months— 5  years— would  On,  p.-^^cE  di.onirol  and  ErrtcTs  on 
ford's  OIL  PLAN— MORE  ixoMoaiic  rRouuLK  cut  thc  Inflatiou  latc  by  one-half  per-  Kar.mers 
Mr.     HUMPHREY.     Mr.     President,  cent  in  1976  compared  even  to  continua-  The  Presidents  proposal  on  decontrol  01 
.^teadfast    congressional    refusal    to    be  *^ion  of  today's  controls.  By  boosting  con-  "''  prices  would  allow  the  price  per  barrel 
bullied  or  cajoled  into  condoning  mis-  sumer  purchasing  power,  it  would  add  °^  °^^  °'''  °"  produced  from  wells  in  opera- 
EUided    high-piiced    oil    policies    has  one-half  percent  to  our  economic  gi-owth  ^'°Ai^5°''^  1^'^'  ^  "^  ^'^"^  $5.25/barrei  to 
brought  the  President  a  long  way  since  rate.  It  w  ould  help  bring  down  unem-  «  orh«f-r^I.  «Ji'f,L  ^^,1"^^''  "^'^  additional 
January,  wlien  he  announced  his  inten-  Ployment.   On   the   other   hand,   a   60-  on  by:  $1 1  bmion Tn  i9?6    wTbilHon  T,! 
tion  to  decontrol  in  one  step  on  April  1.  month  decontrol  would  streteh  the  con-  1977;  and  $10.0  buiion  iii  1978 
That  original  plan  would  have  been  pure  sequences  of  decontrol  in  the  later  phases  it  is  estimated  by  usda  and  fea  that  an 
economic  disaster.  The  latest  Ford  plan  and  minimize  the  effect  of  rising  old  oil  percent  of  this  cost  would  fall  directh  ou 
lor  deregulating  oil  prices  over  39  montius  Pi'ices  on  price  levels  over  the  course  of  li^rmers.  Anouier  7.0  percent  of  this  "cost 
Is  an  improvement  over  his  earlier  pro-  'he  economic  reco^'ery.  would    lail    on    businessmen    who    process, 
po&als— but  its  full  impact  means  more  There  is  no  ec-onomic  justification  for  I,"""""".""'  ^'"".'J^^  *"**  retail  farm  food  prod- 
inflation,  more  unemployment.  the  President's  proposal  of  either  $11.50  V'>^c.rn^,»'^»^h^lT^f\     ^^''^'"'^^  '''°"^" 

But  the  fact  that  President  Ford  has  or  $13.50  a  barrel  for  oil.  And.  a  phase-  uoT'^^^'c^^^^.^oit^^VlT^^^^^ 

moved  in  tlie  right  direction  is  no  reason  out  of  any  decontrol  program  must  be  the  following  increases  (in  millions  of  doi- 

to  swallow  a  program  that  still  contains  at  not  less  than  a  5-year  period  .so  as  lure), compared  to  1975: 

unacceptable     economic     consequences  t«  minimize  the  economic  impact.  ^Qia       ,077 

and  excessively  high  oil  prices.  There-  I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen-  Farm                              $42       .iijs       %n\o 

fore,  Congress  must  persevere  and  insist  ate  two  studies  relating  to  the  immediate  Middlemen  I^ll^lll^II    98        316         7(jo 

not  just  on  an  oil  price  policy  tliat  is  old  oil  decontrol — impact.                             cousumer 42         135        300 

better  than  before  but  on  one  that  is  Here  are  some  of  the  basic  dollar  fig-                                        

good  and  in  the  public  interest.  mes  and  per  family  impact  of  immediate              '^*"-'*'   1*2         586       1,300 

The  latest  Ford  scheme  for  high  oil  old  oil  decontrol— impact.  me  effect  on  farmers  is  not  large  in  i976 

prices  includes  a  temporary  rollback  of  I.  Dollar  Figures  Hie  effect  on  food  consumers  is  much  larger, 

new  oil  from  $13.50  to  $11.50  per  barrel  j<,iNr  economic  coMMintK  mainly    because    middlemen    can    pass    the 

and  bepns  old  oil  decontrol  slowly   at  Jotal  co«t  hnpact  of  decoutrol-$23  billion  '*^'**1o*'.e?' *lf"L!f 'i'^  *"*' "^'■• 

first  but  at  an  increasing  rate.  The  tern-  or  this,  the  cost  of  old  oU  increa^b  bv  $  6  3  ,/"  *^''  *"**  '*^®'  ^^^  *=**"  ""'^^  sharply,  for 

porary  rollback  offsets  the  initial  nega-  billion.  ""  segments  of  the  food  chain.  By   1978, 

live    effect     on     consumer     puixhasing  Ihe  cast  of  ooal  increases  $3.16  billion  ff™*/^  "^'"I'l?  ^^^'^^^  minion  more  for  fuel 

uon  of  40  cents  per  barrel  in  exchange  xoiai  impact— $31  68  billion  ^''^^  °^  ^"*'  ^°^^-  ""'  ^'^^  portion  spent  for 

for  an  increase  by  $3.20  per  barrel  by  ,,«o».v  or  nr^^r-^^i^  normal  family  activities.  Farm  families  would 

the  end  of  the  program  And  the  increase  .,,  .  ,        ^™*"^  ^^  congress  ^p  ^u  doubly  hard  by  the  fuel  cost  increase 

would  hit  us  with  a  veneeance  In   r???  ,<       **^  *'°^*  ^^^  °^  decontrol-$24.3  bll-  due  to  their  e.xpendltures  for  both  the  busi- 

and  I07n    a     fv,l       a  vengeance  m  1977  Hon.  nes.s  and  family  living  expenses. 

;  n  oi?.^L       ^^  <^^J^m  price  goes  back  Of  this,  the  cost  of  old  oil  increases  by  As  fiu-ther  information  on  the  overall  farm 

up  and  the  rate  at  which  old  oil  is  re-  *15.7  blUlou.  f,^,  situation,  I  am  attaching  a  recent  hear- 

leased  from  control  rises  from   18  per-  I?^  ''"'"^''^  "f'^^  increases  $4.8  billion.  j^g  by  a  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 

cent  for  the  first  year  of  the  plan  to  30  ^uT^n                "*^"''*'  ^''"'  '"'''■*"'**■'  ^^-^  Both  the  usda  and  fea  testified  and  gave 

D^ic!!!!  ^°\^^.^^T^  ^'*'"'  .^""^  ^  *^  Add  to  this  the  impact  of  the  f«riff-$13.1  ^^^''^J'^^}^  background  data.  You  may  find 

percent  in  the  third  year.  The  rate  of  biiiion.                                                    '^     '  u  useful  if  you  pursue  this  Lssue  further. 

mnnS''*'  increase   durmg   the  final   15  Total  impact.-*36.4  billion.  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 

poi.iva  w  .     ll  !'°^^   ^^*^   ^°"^*^   ^  In  other  words,  while  there  is  some  dif-  lighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  cast 

mnnH,           .,    ?*     Imposed   by   a   22-  ference  between  the  two  sets  of  calcula-  my  vote  against  the  President's  plan  to 

monui  smooth  decontrol  program,  and  tions,  they  are  really  pretty  close.  decontrol  Uie  price  of  oil  produced  In 
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the  United  States.  Heretofon  i 
has  had  to  defer  to  the  Hou  >e 
sentatives  on  this  Importanl 
for  the  first  time,  we  can 
the    unwillingness    of    the 
unleash  a  new  round  of 
tion;  we  can  clearly  state 
the  Senate  to  tolerate  a 
which  the  price  of  domestic 
tively  set  by  the  Organlzatl(^n 
leum  Exporting  Countries 

Already  approximately  4(] 
the  oil  produced  in  the 
priced  at  more  than  $13  a 
times  the  price  of  oil  just 
This  so-called  "uncontrolle( 
the  domestic  oil  industry  is 
trolled  at  all;  the  price  of  this 
lished  by  the  landed  price  of 
It  is  not — and  I  repeat, 
market  price  of  oil.  Rather  it 
set  by  the  most  effective 
cartel  In  historj'. 

If  we  permit  that  portion 
oil  production  now  subject 
trol  at  $5.25  a  barrel  to  be  * 
we  would  not  achieve  true 
stead,  we  would  be  turning 
OPEC  cartel  the  power  to 
price  of  domestic  oil.  In  doing 
initiate  a  fresh  round  of 
tionary  pressure  and.  at  tlie 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult 
from  our  worst  reces.sion  sine ; 
Depression  by  robbing  Amer 
tries  and  consigners  of  billior 
in  purchasing  power. 
Supporters    of    the 
claim  that — by  agi'eeing  to 
$11.50  for  domestic  oil  and 
price  of  currently  controlled 
that  "cap"  over  a  39-month 
President  is  refusing  to  bow 
and  is  minimizing  the 
trous  economic  consequences 
oil  prices. 

A  crucial  point  that  is 
defense  of  the  President's 
whether  or  not  we  need 
In  the  price  of  the  oil  now 
$5.25  a  barrel.  Those  defending 
dent's  proposal  also  fail  to 
rational  basis  for  the  $11.50 
ident  would  place  on  all 
Let  us  look  at  these  two 
believe  are  the  crux  of  the 
now  before  the  Senate. 

So-called  "old"  oU,  now 
$5.25  a  barrel,  was  in 
to  1973.  when  It  sold  for 
barrel  By  the  end  of  1973 
that  oil,  while  under  Federil 
liad  been  permitted  to  rise 
barrel  despite  the  {Uisence  of 
ble   increase   in   production 
President,  this  is  not  oil  that 
and  developed  after  the 
tion  of  the  past  30  months 
whose  production  was 
the  sharp  price  increase  in 
ment.  Indeed,  the  General 
Office  long  ago  reported  to 
that  increased  production 
justify  the  admuilstration's 
increase  the  price  of  "old"  oil 
a  barrel  to  $5.25  a  barrel  in 
of  1973. 

Because  the  cost  of 
oil  has  not  increased 
low  its  price  to  ri.se  to  $11.50 
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even  over  an  extended  period  of  time- 
would  provide  a  huge  windfall  to  the 
major  oil  companies  which  produce  the 
vast  majority  of  this  oil.  This  would  en- 
tail a  remarkable  transfer  of  income 
from  American  consumers  and  industry 
to  the  multinational  oil  companies.  The 
consequences  of  such  an  oil  price  rise 
and  income  transfer  would  be  disastrous. 
First,  there  is  solid  evidence  of  the 
relative  inelasticity  of  the  demand  for 
refined  petroleum  products;  an  increase 
in  price  has  little  effect,  in  the  short- 
term,  on  demand.  What  a  price  rise  does 
do.  however,  is  increase  the  price  of  es- 
sentials such  as  srasoline  and  home  heat- 
ing oil,  as  well  as  countless  other  prod- 
ucts that  are  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  derivatives  of  oil.  The  direct  and 
indirect  price  increases  resulting  from 
the  President's  plan  would  exceed  $10 
billion  next  year  alone,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  30-month  decontrol  period  the 
increase  in  all  prices— including  other 
energy  sources — would  be  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  $50  billion  in  1975 
dollars.  It  is  painfully  obvious  that  such 
pfrice  increase  would  stir  a  new  round 
of  inflation.  I  find  it  Incongruous  and 
tragic  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers purport  to  fight  inflation  by  veto- 
ing a  $2  billion  health  sei-vices  bill  and 
then  invite  far  worse  inflation  by  letting 
oil  prices  rise  by  many  times  that  $2 
billion  figure.  If  the  administration  is 
serious  about  Its  desire  to  control  infla- 
tion, let  it  show  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  tlie  seriousness  of  its  commit- 
ment by  agreeing  to  an  extension  of  tlie 
Mandatory  Allocation  Act,  with  its  price 
control  authority,  beyond   the  present 
August  31  expiration  date. 

Second,  even  wliile  stirring  major  in- 
flation, a  sliarp  rise  in  oil  prices,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  60  percent  of  domestic  oil 
now  priced  at  $5.25,  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
economic  recovei-y  required  in  response 
to  om-  present  recession.  To  understand 
the  recessionary  impact  of  a  sharp  rise 
in  oil  prices  we  need  look  no  further  than 
our  experience  in  the  past  2  years,  when 
the  price  of  imported  and  uncontrolled 
domestic  oil  soared  upward. 

Charles  Schultze,  the  respected  econo- 
mist, has  estimated  that  that  round  of  oil 
price  increases  sapped  $35  billion  In  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  economy  and  was 
thus  a  primary  cause  of  oiu-  present  re- 
cession. In  other  words,  since  the  demand 
for  oil  is  relatively  inelastic,  consumers 
do  not  respond  to  higher  oil  prices  by 
buying  fewer  refined  petroleum  products; 
rather,  they  continue  to  buy  oil  products 
at  the  higher  price,  and  are  left  with  sig- 
nificantly less  disposable  income  to  spend 
on  other  consumer  goods  and  services. 

Looked  at  another  way,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's decontrol  plan  is  permitted  to  go 
into  effect  it  will  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people  for  non- 
petroleum  products  by  an  amount  close 
to  the  antirecessionary  individual  tax  cut 
now  in  effect.  We  would  have  to  extend 
that  tax  cut  through  1976  merely  to  off- 
set the  reduced  purchasing  power  result- 
ing from  increased  oil  prices,  and  would 
then  have  to  provide  a  further  tax  re- 
duction to  provide  an  adequate  stimulus 
to  the  economy.  Otherwise,  we  will  face 


many  montlis  of  unemployment  at  out- 
rageous levels  in  excess  of  8  percent 
Otherwise,  we  will  continue  to  face  huge 
gaps  between  our  actual  and  potential 
GNP,  with  far  too  much  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity  idle  for  far  too  long. 

A  moment  ago  I  observed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  was  incongruous  and  tragic 
that  the  administration  would  veto  a 
health  services  bill  in  the  guise  of  fighting 
inflation  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
proposing  an  increase  in  oil  prices.  It  is 
equally  incongruous  and  tragic  that  the 
administration  is  so  insensitive  to  the  hu- 
man costs  of  recession  and  so  ready  and 
willing  to  perpetuate  that  recession  In 
order  to  Increase  oil  prices. 

Earlier.  Mr.  President,  I  said  that  the 
essence  of  tlie  issue  is  whether  we  need 
permit  any  increase  in  the  price  of  old 
oil.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  is  neither 
necessarj'  nor  wise  to  follow  that  course. 

The  other  issue  we  must  confront  is 
Avhether  $11.50  a  barrel  is  an  appropriate 
ceiling  price  for  currently  uncontrolled 
domestic  oil.  Earlier  this  month  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  legislation  which  would  have 
rolled  back  the  price  of  that  oil  to  an 
average  of  $11.28  a  barrel,  the  price  in 
effect  on  Januai-y  31, 1975.  The  rationale 
for  that  legislation  was  that  we  should 
not  permit  uncontrolled  domestic  oil  to 
reflect  the  $2  import  duty  imposed  by  the 
President  in  two  equal  installments  on 
Febi-uary  1  and  June  1. 

A  price  of  $11.28—22  cents  below  the 
President's  proposal  of  $11.50— mean.s 
that  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  re- 
fined from  that  oil  would  be  one-half 
cent  less  than  if  the  $11.50  price  takes 
effect.  But  even  this  price  level  is  prob- 
ably excessive.  Let  us  rememljer  that  the 
price  of  uncontrolled  domestic  oil  was 
$11.28  on  Januai-y  31  not  because  $11.28 
was  the  free  market  price,  but  because 
tliat  was  the  average  landed  price  of  im- 
ported oil.  The  cartel  was  effectively  set- 
ting the  price  of  domestic  oil,  and  even  a 
cap  of  $11.28  accepts  the  cartel  price  for 
oil  produced  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  absence  of  a  truly  free  market 
in  oil  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  what  is  a 
fair  price  for  "new"  oil  which  is  being 
explored  for,  developed  and  produced  in 
a  period  of  sharply  rising  costs.  Obvi- 
ously, that  price  should  be  in  excess  of 
the  "old"  price  of  $5.25  a  barrel.  EquaUy 
obviously  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
rise  to  cartel  levels. 

An  appropriate  middle  ground  must  be 
found  for  the  price  of  "new"  oil;  $11.50 
a  barrel  is  not  such  a  middle  ground, 
ratifying  as  it  does  the  cartel  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
tabling  motion  and  adoption  of  the  Hol- 
lings  amendment.  I  staunchly  oppose  the 
President's  effort  to  increase  oil  prices. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
and  send  to  the  White  House  the  mes- 
sage that  we  in  Congress  stand  firm  in 
protecting  American  consumers  and  In- 
dustry in  refusing  to  unleash  a  ruinous 
inflation,  and  in  demanding  that  we  take 
steps  to  solve — not  worsen — the  recession 
that  has  gripped  our  economy  for  most 
of  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
today  against  a  motion  to  table  an 
amendment  expressing  Senate  disap- 
proval of  President  Ford's  proposal  to 
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decontrol  "old  oil"  prices.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  44,  this  mo- 
tion prevailed.  The  effect  is  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  du-ectly  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
proposal  with  only  a  month  to  go  before 
expiration  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  at  which  time  all  petro- 
leum prices  would  be  decontrolled. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President's  proposal 
has  several  serious  defects.  By  establish- 
ing a  ceiling  of  $11.50  per  barrel  on 
domestic  oil  and  permitting  such  ceiling 
to  rise  by  5  cents  every  montli  until  the 
ceiling  reaches  $13.40  per  barrel  by  1978, 
the  President  would  be  asicing  American 
consumers  to  pay  for  expected  increases 
in  the  OPEC  price  of  oil  and  to  carry  the 
buiden  of  his  $2  per  barrel  import  tariff. 
At  a  time  when  oil  prices  are  already  400 
percent  higher  than  2  yeai's  ago,  I  can- 
not accept  such  an  approach  to  oil  pric- 
ing policy.  In  addition,  the  President  is 
asking  the  Congress  to  accept  implicitly 
continuation  of  his  oil  import  tariff 
which  remains,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
indefensible. 

Finally,  I  cannot  endoi-se  an  oil  policy 
which  falls  to  acknowledge  in  any  way 
an  effort  to  affect  the  outrageous  OPEC 
oil  price  increases  over  the  past  several 
years. 

The  dangerous  consequences  of  the 
present  impasse  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  over  oil  policy  can  be 
averted  if  the  President  will  simply  not 
veto  a  simple  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  to  allow  a  rea.sonable 
agreement  to  be  reached  outside  the  con- 
text of  partisan  politics  and  deadline 
threats.  I  am  confldent  that  we  are  near 
such  an  agreement  and  that  we  can  be 
successful  outside  of  tlie  immediate  con- 
text of  playing  Russian  roulette  with  the 
August  31  deadline  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  I  hope  the 
President  will  see  the  reasonableness  of 
such  an  extension. 

A   GRADUAL   DECONTROL   PLAN 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
with  the  Senate's  vote  to  table  today  the 
amendment  to  disapprove  the  President's 
plan  to  gradually  decontrol  oil  prices.  If 
the  President's  plan  is  rejected,  all  price 
controls  on  oil  would  expire  on  August  31, 
resulting  in  higher  fuel  prices  and  gaso- 
line price  increases  of  10  cents  per  gallon 
or  more.  But  if  the  House  goes  along  with 
the  Senate  vote,  price  conti-ols  will  be 
phased  out  in  an  orderly  manner  over  a 
39-month  period,  the  price  of  oil  not  now 
under  controls  will  be  rolled  back,  and 
Congress  will  be  able  to  enact  a  windfall 
profits  tax  on  oil  company  profits  and  a 
tax  rebate  for  the  American  people. 

In  addition,  this  compromise,  which  I 
have  been  working  for  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  In  meetings  with 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  Prank 
Zarb,  will  also  mean  that  the  import  fees 
on  refined  oil  products  coming  hito  Dela- 
ware and  other  east  coast  States  will  be 
removed. 

The  repeal  of  the  Import  fee,  which  I 
had  urged  In  a  letter  to  the  President. 
wiU  result  ha  a  savings  for  the  people  of 
Delaware  of  up  to  $5  million  a  year  in 


reduced  costs  for  electricity,  heating  oil, 
and  gasoline. 

Further  savings  would  be  achieved 
through  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
crude  oil,  which  I  have  also  urged.  How- 
ever, I  have  run  into  stiff  opposition  from 
the  White  House  on  this  issue,  partly  on 
the  gromids  tliat  its  removal  would  in- 
vite the  OPEC  cartel,  which  is  meeting  in 
September  to  review  its  pricing  policy,  to 
increa.se  oil  prices  by  at  least  that  much. 
Because  of  the  potential  inflationai-y 
and  recessionai-y  impact,  I  have  consist- 
ently opposed  and  voted  against  efforts 
to  completely  lift  the  price  controls  on  oil. 
However,  the  President  has  shown  his 
willingness  to  compromise  to  the  fullest 
extent  on  this  issue,  and  I  believe  Con- 
gress must  also  compromise  and  take 
action  on  tlie  energy  program. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  recognize  that  there  are 
no  easy  answers  to  the  energy  problem. 
The  20  months  of  congressional  inaction 
since  tlie  oil  embai-go  has  resulted  in 
higher  oil  prices  paid  to  foreign  producers 
and  increased  dependence  on  the  OPEC 
cartel.  Because  of  the  price  controls, 
American  oil  production  has  fallen  off 
substantially,  and  we  have  been  forced  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  high-priced  for- 
eign oil  imports.  A  gradual  phasing  out 
of  the  controls,  combined  with  tough 
windfall  profits  taxes,  tax  cuts  for  con- 
sumers, and  a  repeal  of  the  import  fees, 
will  reduce  our  dependence  on  the  for- 
eign oil  cartel,  increase  our  production  of 
energy,  and  reduce  our  energy  consump- 
tion. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  -"ays. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  object.  They  have 
been  asked  for.  Once  they  are  asked  for 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-yRD.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  what 
purposes  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  To  table  the  items  on 
this  bill  which  is  nongermane. 

I  move  to  table  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'TRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn)EN>,  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  are  necessarily 
absent.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley). 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
GoLDw.\TER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

353  Leg.) 

YEAS— 50 

Baker 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Griffin 

Percy 

Beall 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bell  moil 

Hataeld 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Scott,  Hush 

Brock 

Hruska 

Scott. 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

William  L 

Byrd. 

JaviU 

Stennis 

Harry  F  .  Jr. 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Case 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

Long 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Tunney 

Domenici 

McGee 

Weicker 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Young 

Fong 

Nunn 

Gam 

Packwood 
NAYS— 44 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Allen 

Haskell 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Bumpers 

HoIUngs 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jack.son 

Prownire 

Church 

Kennedy 

RlblcoS 

aark 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Ford 

McGovem 

Symington 

Olenn 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Metcalf 

WUliams 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Biden 

Eastland 

St.nfford 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  up 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  considered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  There  was  a  move 
to  reconsider  pending,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  moved  to  reconsider. 
Mr.  President. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Nobody  had 
been  recc^nized. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  for  that  purpose 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  us  have 
order  in  the  Chamber.  The  clerk  will 
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e  lume  until 


down. 

reading 

es^dent.  may 
and  I  am 

clerk  will 
are  sus- 

vei-j*  im- 


yb<  d 


'  ell  r 


is  a  very 
y  should 
k  should 


iu;i 


be  *n 


rli; 
pie 
bi « 


suspend.  The  clerk  will  not  r 
the  conversations  have  died 
The  clerk  will  resume,  pleaie 
The  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr 
M-e  have  order?  I  cannot  hear 
halfway  down  the  aisle 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tht 
suspend  until  all  ccnversatioii 
pended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  a 
)>ortant  amendment. 

Ihe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It 
important  amendment.  Every 
be  able  to  hear  it.  Maybe  the 
read  into  the  microphone 
The  clerk  will  proceed. 
The  legislative  clerk  resiinitc 
I  Iiided  reading  the  amendmen 
The  amendment  is  as  follow  s 
At   the  end  of  Page  3,  add  tin 
li.  nonage: 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  Stti 
finds  and  declares:  that  Article  I. 
vi    the   Constitution    of    the    Ui 
establishes  the  Senate  of  the  Un 
as  the  Judge  of  Elections  of  ir.s 
Ixri.s:   that  the  Senate  of  the  Uni 
in   the   exercise   of  such   Con.'ititi 
sponslblUty.  has   to  this  date 
to  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
election  of  November  5,  1974,  for 
of  United  States  Senator  from  t 
New    Hampshire:    that    the    peo 
State   of  New   Hampshire  have 
sented   by  only  one   United   Slates 
Klncfc  Januarj'  3,  1975;  that,  on 
1975,  the  General  Court  of  the 
Hampshire  enacted  an  Act 
Special    Election    for    the    office 
SLales  Senator  from  the  State  of 
sliire  among  the  contestants  in  sucth 
l)er  5.  1974.  election  for  the  office 
States  Senator  from  such  State: 
the   outcome   of   any  such   Speci 
may  also  be  brought  before   the 
the  United  States  for  determination 
requiring   the   Senate   of   the 
axain  to  exercise  its  Constitution 
6ibillty  as  the  Judge  of  Elections 
Members  with  respect  to  such 

"In   view   of   the   foregoing 
declarations,  the  Senate  of  the 
in  the  exercise  of  its  Const Itutionil 
sibility   under   Article   I.   Section 
Constitution  as  the  Judge  of 
own  Members,   does  hereby   declare 
ability   to    determine    the    outcoa  e 
contested  November  5,  1974,  election 
office    of    United    States    Senator 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and.  In 
able  a  Special  Election   to  be 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of 
acted  January  22,  1975,  by  the 
of  the  State  of  New   Hampshire, 
for  a  Special  Election  for  the  office 
States   Senator    among    the 
such   November  5,   1974,   election 
dare  as  of  August  8,  1975.  a  vacancy 
in  such  office  as  of  such  date;  and 
by  direct   the  Chairman  of  the 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
of  the  United  States  to  make 
all  three  such  contestants  copies  o1 
Check   Lists   from  such   Novembei 
election  In  the  custody  of  the 
United  States,  to  release  from  suc^ 
forthwith    all    voting    machines 
election,  and  to  provide  for  and 
process  for  the  Independent 
any  recount,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
in  such  Special  Election. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 
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provi(  ;ing 


ia 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  whetlier  we  have  time?  Is  there 
a  time  limitation? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  are  30 
minutes  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

May  I  say  that  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is  that  there  is  to 
be  a  photograph  at  12:15.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  should  like  to  get  a  unanimous 
consent  request  that  we  temporarily 
suspend  at  that  time  during  the  taking 
of  the  photograph. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  mifniimous  con- 
sent that  at  12:13,  we  be  permitted  to 
suspend  for  a  period  of  3  to  4  minutes, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  tnere  ob- 
jet-tioii:' 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  say  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes.  Mr.  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oicgon 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  inquire  of 
the  chairman,  since  ihLs  has  been  a  mat- 
ter under  consideration  by  the  Rules 
Committee  for  some  8  months,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  hfcie  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
that  is  being  considered  this  morning, 
to  have  it  reviewed  and,  perhaps,  during 
the  picture  taking  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  conmiittee  may  have  a 
chance  to  read  the  resolution, 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say,  I  would  assume  the  clerk  can  make 
it  available.  That  is  the  only  copy  I  have, 
and  it  is  marked  up  somewhat,  but  I 
hope  that  It  can  be  made  available 
shortly. 

I  yield  myself  3  minutes  now  and  I 
will  then  be  interrupted  for  the  purpose 
of  the  picture  taking. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Copies  are  be- 
ing made  right  now  and  will  be  distrib- 
uted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Hampshire  election  contest  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  its  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  since  January 
9,  1975,  when  the  first  of  a  great  many 
hearings  and  other  public  sessions 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  We  Will  have 
order  in  the  Chamber.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant statement,  and  everybody  should 
hear  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  election  contest  has 
been  before  the  Senate  and  its  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  since 
January  9, 1975,  when  the  first  of  a  great 
many  hearings  and  other  public  sessions, 
over  46  in  fact,  was  held  to  consider  the 
petition  of  contest  filed  by  Mr,  Durkin 
on  December  26, 1974. 

This  Senate  contest  has  created  new 
Senate  records  in  some  areas.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
to  my  knowledge,  or  in  the  experience 
of  any  other  Senate  observers,  that  any 
political  party  has  voted  in  a  sohd  block, 
unanimously,  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
Senate  in  its  effort  to  resolve  an  ex- 


tremely important  matter,  that  is  the 
determination  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
To  this  date,  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  35  roUcall  votes  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate—all aromid  the  edges  of  the  New 
Hampshire  contest — but  only  1  vote  on 
any  of  the  35  issues  reported  unanimous- 
ly to  the  Senate  by  the  Rules  Committee 
on  May  22.  1975. 

On  every  one  of  those  efforts,  except  1 
tiie  Republican  Members  of  this  body 
voted  .in  bloc  to  prevent  consideration 
and  determination  of  issues  which  must 
be  decided  by  the  Senate  before  a  rec- 
ommendation  could  be  made  as  to  which 
of  the  contestants  is  entitled  to  be  .seated 
as  the  iunior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istiation  labored  long  and  earnestly  in 
an  efton  to  narrow  the  i,s.sues  presented 
to  it  by  the  parties  to  the  contest.  In  over 
46  public  se.s.sions  consuming  well  over 
200  hours  of  the  committee  members, 
and  about  650  roUcall  votes,  the  commit- 
tee was  able  to  reduce  tlie  vast  number 
of  i.ssues  to  3.')  which  were  the  result  of 
tie  votes  and  which  rc.erefore  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  full  Senate  for  decision. 
Those  35  issues.  Incorporated  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  No.  166.  have  now  been 
before  the  Senate  in  almost  continuous 
debate  for  30  days;  35  separate  lollcall 
votes,  including  6  votes  to  invoke  cloture 
ha\  e  been  taken  in  the  Senate,  and  each 
time  the  minority  has  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  block  consideration  of  the  issue.s 
and  against  closing  the  filibuster. 

Additionally,  on  eight  occasions  tliere 
have  been  votes  taken  on  motions  to 
declare  a  vacancy  in  the  seat  and  to  send 
the  matter  back  to  the  State  of  Ne'V 
Hampshire  for  a  new  election. 

It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  tliis 
contest  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  7 
niontlis  without  decision.  Tlic  State  of 
New  Hampshire  is  without  a  junior  Sen- 
ator for  all  these  months  but  the  fault 
lies  with  the  minority  of  the  Senate  who 
have  frustrated  every  effort  to  vote  on 
the  issues  with  but  one  single  exception. 
Time  and  time  again  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  have  attempted  to  obtain  agree- 
ment with  the  minority  with  respect  to 
time  limitations  on  debate  and  votes  on 
any  and  all  the  35  issues  included  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  No.  166.  Any  reasonable 
limitation  would  have  been  acceptable 
with  tlie  understanding  that  tliere  would 
have  been  a  vote  on  all  of  the  issues  in 
due  time  for  the  sole  purpose  of  resolv- 
ing tills  matter  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
State  of  New  Hamp,sl)ire.  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  Nation. 
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RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  for 
the  recess  has  aiTlved,  Senator.  The  Sen- 
ate stands  in  recess  for  the  purpose  of  a 
photograph.  All  Senators  will  take  their 
seats,  please. 

Pui-suant  to  the  previous  order,  all 
staff  not  previously  authorized  will  now 
leave  the  floor. 

The  Senate,  at  12:13  p.m.,  took  a  re- 
ce.ss,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:24  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  the  floor. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NU- 
TRITION AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

The  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  con- 
tinuing and  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate  is 
now  in  session  and  we  will  have  order, 
please,  before  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
proceeds. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  each  instance,  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  minority  have  ob- 
jected to  any  time  limitation  and  instead 
have  continued  for  over  a  month  with 
their  prolonged  debate  and  dilatory  tac- 
tics which  can  only  be  categorized  as  a 
filibuster  for  partisan  political  purposes. 
The  Democrats  have  explored  every 
opportunity  to  devise  a  compromise 
which  would  serve  to  break  the  impasse 
on  this  Wyman-Durkin  dispute.  The  ma- 
jority have  agreed  to  award  the  so-called 
skip  candidate  ballots  to  Mr.  Wyman  and 
Mr.  Durkin  as  they  were  counted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  ballot  law  commission  if  agreement 
could  be  reached  to  vote  on  the  remain- 
ing issues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Please,  gen- 
tlonen. 
I  thank  the  Senators. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  order  in  the  Senate  and  I  cannot 
hear  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  standing 
in  the  aisle  talking,  other  Senators  are 
in  the  weU  talking,  and  I  think  that 

everybody  ought  to  leave  the  floor  or 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.   Take   their 
seats. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Take  their  seats. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senators 
will  please  clear  the  well  and  take  their 
seats. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
explored  the  possibility  of  accepting  the 
decision  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commission 
as  determinative  of  the  tie  vote  Issues. 
Both  of  these  efforts  were  rejected  by  the 
minority. 

During  the  discussions  on  the  Senate 
floor  of  the  skip-candidate  ballots,  at 
least  ten  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
expressed  the  strong  desire  to  have  a 
search  made  for  a  number  of  sklp-Dur- 
kln  ballots  equal  to  those  skip-Wyman 


ballots  which  appear  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No.  166.  We  went  far  beyond  that 
in  the  Mansfield  amendment  which  pro- 
poses to  search  through  the  185,000  bal- 
lots to  find  every  single  skip-candidate 
ballot  for  Durkin  or  for  Wyman.  Mr. 
Wyman's  forces  have  submitted  many 
affidavits,  Including  one  by  former  Re- 
publican Governor  Hugh  Gray,  attesting 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many 
skip-Durkin  ballots  among  the  185,000. 
Mr.  Wyman's  chief  attorney,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Brown,  stated  during  the  committee 
hearings  there  were  probably  hundreds 
of  skip-Durkin  ballots.  If  that  is  so,  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Mansfield 
proposal  should  not  have  been  agreed 
to  as  it  would  have  ensured  tlie  election 
of  Mr.  Wyman  if  the  facts  were  true. 
Instead,  when  that  amendment  was 
called  up  for  consideration,  the  minority 
leader,  Senator  Hugh  Gcott,  offered  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment.  At  the 
very  least,  it  causes  any  reasonable  man 
to  wonder  whether  the  affidavits  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wyman  have  any 
merit  at  all. 

It  also  causes  one  to  wonder,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  the  Republicans  of  this 
body  do  not  know  or  have  some  x^eason 
to  know  the  results  of  the  committee's 
action  in  voting  on  almost  900  ballots, 
including  426  masked  ballots  and  that 
knowledge  must  be  that  Mr.  Wyman  is 
trailing  Mr.  Durkin  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  is  no  recourse  except  to  hold 
fast  to  the  principle  of  filibuster  until 
the  Senate  agrees  to  send  the  matter 
back  to  New  Hampshire  for  a  new  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  very  simple. 
We  have  labored  and  searched  very  dili- 
gently to  perform  our  constitutional 
duty  of  deciding  what  really  happened 
in  New  Hampshire  on  election  day,  1974. 
We  could  have  taken  the  easy  road  and 
sent  the  issue  back  to  the  electorate  of 
New  Hampshire.  But  what  then  would 
the  history  books  say  about  the  derelic- 
tion of  this  body  in  performing  its  con- 
stitutional duty? 

The  majority  recognized  its  duty  and 
steadfastly  pleaded  with  the  willful  men 
in  the  minority  to  produce  any  formula 
by  which  to  count  the  votes  in  the  New 
Hampshire  election.  These  pleas  fell  on 
deaf  ears — for  they  did  not  want  to  coimt 
the  votes. 

Someone  won  that  senatorial  race. 
Either  Mr.  Durkin  won  it.  or  Mr.  Wyman 
won  it.  Or,  it  was  a  tie.  The  people  of  New 
Hampshire  were  entitled  to  know  who 
won — and  they  are  entitled  to  know  what 
really  happened  In  Washington  when 
the  issue  was  brought  before  the  Senate. 
The  issue  certainly  was  bigger  than 
New  Hampshire — for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  also  were  entitled  to  know 
who  won — it  was  their  time-tested  elec- 
toral process  at  stake.  It  was  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  make  a  finding  of  fact,  to  investi- 
gate and  determine  the  truth  about  that 
election  in  New  Hampshire  last  Novem- 
ber 5. 

Now  the  truth  will  never  be  known. 
The  Republicans  have  had  their  way. 
The  cover-up  has  succeeded.  Through 
obstructionist  tactics,  they  hava brought 
about  a  political  Impasse  that    made  It 


impossible  for  the  Senate  to  do  its  duty 
and  for  the  truth  to  surface  to  the  light. 
It  has  been  a  cover-up  that  succeeded. 
And  the  tragedy  is  that  the  mystery 
of  that  election  in  New  Hampshire  will 
never  be  known,  consigned  by  the  his- 
tory made  in  this  body  forever  to  remain 
unknown. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Culver).  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Nevada  be  will- 
ing to  accept  a  very  minor  amendment 
on  page  1,  which  says:  "does  hereby  di- 
rect the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,"  and  so  forth, 
to  include,  "and  the  ranking  member" 
as  we  have  customarily  done? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be  wiUing  to 
accept  that  amendment ;  yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be 
amended  by  adding  after  the  word 
'chairman"  on  line  13,  the  words  "and 
the  ranking  minority  member"  so  it 
would  read:  "chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  6  strike  out  the  comma  and 
insert  a  period  and  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  hereby 
finds  and  declares:  that  Article  I.  Section  5, 
of  the  Con-stitutlon  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablishes the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as 
the  Judge  of  Elections  of  Its  own  Members; 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
exercise  of  such  Constitutional  responsibllltj', 
has  to  this  date  been  unable  to  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  contested  election  of  No- 
vember 5,  1974,  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire; 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  been  represented  by  only  one 
United  States  Senator  since  January  3,  1975; 
that,  on  January  22,  1975,  the  General  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  enacted  an 
Act  providing  for  a  Special  Election  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  among  the  con- 
testants In  such  November  5,  1974,  election 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  from 
such  State;  and  that,  the  outcome  of  any 
such  Special  Election  may  also  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
determination,  thereby  requiring  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  again  to  exercise  its 
Constitutional  responsibUlty  as  the  Judge  of 
Elections  of  its  own  Members  with  respect 
to  such  office." 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  findings  and  dec- 
larations, the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  Constitutional  respon- 
sibility under  Article  I,  Section  5,  of  the 
Constitution  as  the  Judge  of  Elections  of  its 
own  Members,  does  hereby  declare  Its  in- 
ability to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
tested November  5,  1974,  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  and.  In  order  to  enable 
a  Special  Election  to  be  held,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  enacted  Jan- 
uary 22,  1975,  by  the  General  Court  of  the 
Stat«  of  New  Hampshire,  providing  for  a 
Special  Election  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  among  the  contestants  In 
such  November  5,   1974,  election,  does  de- 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr 
behalf  of  all  of  us  on  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
ute  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT.    Mr 
on  behalf  of  all  Members 
we  welcome  the  resolution, 
the  decision  of  both  Mr. 
Mr.  Durkin  to  submit  this  m 
decision  of  the  voters  of 
shire.  I  think  I  can  speak 
jority  of  Senators  that  we  wt>uld 
the  decision  of  the  voter.s 
tinued  indecision  of  the  Senite 

I  make  no  effort  at  this  po 
in  any  vein  of  argumentative  ness 
soever.  We  do  generally  have 
of  view^.  They  are  different 
deny  some  of  the  statement^) 
the   distinguished   chairman 
not  worth  pursuing  them 
the  matter  is  one  which  is 
properly  within  the  purview- 
pie  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  would  assiune  that  tlie 
Connecticut  concerning  his 
to  declare  the  seat  vacant  vv^uld 
ably  want  to  be  heard  at 
make  such  motion  as  necessajy 
draw  it. 

I  think  the  solution  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  desirable 
us  get  on  with  the  public's 
congratulate     the     majority 
Weicker,  and  others  on  this 
whom  are  now  in  the  stance 
the  same  result.  It  is  a  gooc 
the  Senate  and  it  is  a  good 
the  country. 

I  win  be  glad  to  yield  to 
from  Oregon  and  designate 
trol  of  the  remainder  of  the 

Mr.    HATFIELD.     Mr 
yield  myself  sufficient  time 
a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
commend   the   chairman   of 
Committee,   the   Senator 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  because  I  can 
ranking  minority  member  of 
mittee.  we  have  had  8  months 
tedious,  at  times  very  frustrating 
times   very   exciting  reviews 
and  of  Issues  related  to  this 
shire  contest.  I  want  to  say 
treatment  of  me  as  a  person 
ing  the  minority  during  thos^ 
tee  hearings,   dining   those 
discussions  and  debates,  he 
vei-y  fair  chairman. 

I  am  sure  that  I  could 
mind  as  well  as  my  own 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
we  feel,  and  sort  of  a  relief 
biu-den  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  resolve  this  issue 
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at  this  time  attempt  to  rebut  some  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  chairman.  I 
do  express  one  regret;  that  he  should 
exercised  the  phraseology  "attempt  to 
cover  up,"  because  I  feel  that  the  record 
is  very  clear  that  the  minority  has  sought 
from  the  very  beginning  to  explore  all 
the  protests  from  both  parties,  to  open 
up  the  ballot  boxes,  to  open  up  the 
machines,  to  open  up  the  whole  exercise 
that  took  place  in  New  Hampshire  last 
November  for  a  full  review  and  a  full 
exploration. 

I  would  say.  too.  that  I  think  this 
has  been  an  experience  in  which  the 
Senate  has  once  again  demonstrated  that 
by  its  rules  of  procedure  the  rights  of 
the  minority  have  been  protected.  Even 
though  we  have  been  ascribed  as  being 
obstinate  and  providing  obstacles  at 
times  for  the  majority  to  work  its  will, 
I  think  we  can  say  that  as  a  result  of 
this  particular  action  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Durkin  and  Mr.  Wyman  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  the  majority  or  the 
minority  prevailed  in  this  Chamber;  it 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  Demo- 
crats won  or  the  Republicans  won  a 
point;  it  is  not  a  question  of  partisan 
politics,  but  it  is  a  question  that  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  in  effect,  are 
going  to  be  the  determining  factors  on 
who  will  be  elected  to  their  Senate  seat. 
It  will  be  the  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  effect,  who  have  won  this  particular 
case. 

I  do  not  chortle  nor  do  I  attempt  to 
say  in  any  kind  of  way,  "I  told  you  so." 
as  an  attitude  that  we  have  won  the  case. 
That  is  not  at  all  why  I  rise.  I  do  not 
view  it  in  that  way.  I  want  to  assure 
my  chaimian  of  that.  He  has  fought 
hard  and  we  have  fought  hard. 

We  believe  we  have  fought  on  the 
ba.sis  of  principle  and  law,  not  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  WjTnan  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  party.  We  have  based  our 
emphasis  and  commitment  to  the  law 
of  New  Hampshire  and  to  the  principles 
involved  in  this  particular  case. 

I  think  the  people  of  New  Hampshii-e 
are  going  to  be  better  seiTed.  I  think 
the  Senator  who  represents  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  better  served.  As  Mr.  Dmkin 
said: 

I  want  to  t>e  elected  by  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  not  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  said  that,  of  course,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  events  which  occurred  here 
in  the  Chamber.  But  I  think  he  put  his 
finger  on  a  verj'  profoimd  point. 

I  think  that  honest  people  in  good 
faith  can  differ  on  the  facts.  It  was  our 
belief  we  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances recreate  the  exact  situation  that 
occurred  in  New  Hampshire  with  missing 
ballots,  with  ballot  boxes  that  were  be- 
ing challenged  and  not  opened.  It  was 
not  a  question  that  we  wanted  to  either 
avoid  our  duty  under  the  responsibihty 
of  the  Constitution  ascribed  to  us,  but  it 
was  our  belief  that  we  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances really  determine  who  won 
that  election.  Tliis  was  such  a  close  elec- 
tion, the  closest  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Therefore,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  were  the  only  ones  to  make 
that  determination. 

We  further  believe  that  this  action  to- 
day is  a  further  exercise  of  our  duties 


under  the  Constitution,  where  we  are  the 
judge  of  these  elections.  But  it  does  not 
say  that  in  judging  these  elections  we 
should  not  return  the  decision  to  the  peo- 
ple for  a  new  election.  This  will  be  the 
action  of  this  Ser.ate,  which  is  in  keep- 
ing with  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude  my 
comments,  I  want  to  again  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  leadership  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  Senator  Mansfield,  the  majority  lead- 
er, to  Senator  Byrd,  the  majority  whip,  to 
my  leader.  Senator  Scott,  and  to  the  as- 
sistant leader,  Mr.  Griffin,  for  all  of 
their  considerations  during  this  very 
difficult  time. 

I  have  no  feeling  of  hostility,  animos- 
ity, acrimony  or  any  other  kind  of  nega- 
tive feeling  in  my  heart.  I  feel  that  this 
issue  lias  now  been  resolved,  and  I  sense 
that  on  the  other  side  there  will  be,  if  not 
now,  that  feeling  toward  us. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  thi.s 
side  I  have  certainly  appreciated  their 
support.  The  chairman  has  said  that  the 
party  on  this  side  supported  every  vote  on 
cloture  in  r.  very  disciplined  way. 

I  do  not  look  at  that  as  an  example  of 
party  discipline.  I  look  at  it  as  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Republican  Party.  I  have 
never  known  the  party  to  stand  "together 
on  any  other  issue  as  this  one. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yie^at  that  point? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sert that  far  from  accepting  any  criti- 
cism on  that  I  am  inordinately  proud  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  They  stood  together  in  pro- 
tection of  a  sacred  principle,  the  sov- 
ereign right  of  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  make  a  decision.  So  I  do  not  ac- 
cept any  other  intei-pretation.  I  am  glad 
for  what  they  have  decided  to  do. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  leader  of 
the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  I  al.so  want  to  .■specifi- 
cally thank  some  of  my  colleagues,  like 
Senator  Weicker,  Senator  Brock,  Sen- 
ator McClure,  Senator  Hruska,  Senator 
Garn,  and  Senator  Laxalt.  I  am  not  mak- 
ing this  an  exclusive  ILst.  I  also  thank 
Senator  Taft.  For  many  days  they  took 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  this  burden. 
I  also  want  to  thank  the  staff,  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  staff.  I  know 
of  no  man  in  whom  I  have  more  confi- 
dence in  his  statement  of  fact  than  Jim 
Duffy,  the  majority  counsel.  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  all  who  have 
assisted  us  in  this  battle  on  both  sides. 

I  say  to  my  chaiiman  I  look  forward 
to  resolving  other  problems  that  will  be 
coming  before  our  Rules  Committee  as 
we  are  now  considering  the  new  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

I  certainly  w  ant  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  chairman's  cooperation. 
I  want  to  especially  thank  my  own 
personal  staff  and  the  minority  staff  of 
this    committee.    Judge    Schoener    and 
Larry  Smith  for  their  very  dedicated 
service. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator, as  usual,  is  always  very  gracious 
and  mentions  everyone  except  himself. 


But  there  are  no  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  dedicated  more  of  their  time 
and  effort  to  this  fight  than  both  the 
leaders,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  demonstrating 
IM  inciple  and  character. 

For  myself  as  a  member  of  the  mlnor- 
iiy,  I  wanted  personally  to  express  my 
arpreciation  for  the  unwaivering  integ- 
rity of  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  which  Is  so  vei-y  much  in  char- 
acter for  him.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  words  and  thoughtful 
expressions  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  a  man  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration,  affection, 
and  respect. 

Mr.  John  Durkin  has,  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative and  without  any  consultation  with 
the  Democratic  leadership,  reached  a 
decision  which,  in  effect,  lifts  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  Senate  a  terrible  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  I  know  that 
there  are  those  who  can  interpret  the 
Constitution  in  all  manners;  but  I  would 
point  out  that  the  guiding  principle  on 
thi.";  side  of  the  aisle,  in  the  position 
which  we  took,  was  not  to  uphold  the 
rL-rht  of  Mr.  Durkin  or  to  uphold  the  right 
of  Mr.  Wyman,  but  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  Senate  under  the  Constitution, 
under  article  I,  section  5,  which  states, 
iUKi  I  cannot  repeat  it  too  often: 

Fi<-ii  Hou.se  shall  be  the  Jxidge  of  the  Elec- 
fijiis-.  Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  own 
•iciiibers. 

So  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  what 
we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution,  if  you  will,  and 
to  do  yo  in  as  responsible  a  manner  as 
pos.'iible.  There  was  no  chicanery  on  this 
?ide.  Tliere  were  no  plots,  subplots,  or 
subterfuges.  We  wanted  to  see  the  evi- 
dence and  hear  the  evidence.  We  were 
able  to  consider,  on  that  basis,  only  one 
issue,  and  it  was  on  that  basis,  I  believe, 
that  Mr.  Durkin  made  the  difficult  deci- 
sion he  did  on  yesterday  evening,  and 
repoited  that  decision  and  his  desire  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon),  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  and 
to  me  this  morning  at  approximately  the 
hour  of  9:30. 

So  we  approach  the  end  of  what  has 
been  an  ordeal,  not  only  for  the  Senate 
but,'  most  important,  for  both  Mr.  Wy- 
man and  Mr.  Durkin.  As  we  do  so,  I 
reiterate  again  that  I  would  hope  that 
the  leadership  would,  at  an  appropriate 
time,  join  in  tlie  introduction  of  a  re.solu- 
tion  which  would  seek  to  compensate  both 
Mr.  Wyman  and  Mr.  Durkin  for  the  un- 
toward and  legitimate  expenses  which 
have  been  tlieirs  because  of  the  Senate's 
inability,  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  face  up  to  its  constitutional 
lesponsibilities. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  yield  a  minute  to  the  distinguished 
iiiajority  leader  to  add  something? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  hope  that, 
pursuant  to  earlier  colloquies,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  also  has  in 


mind  the  matter  of  compensation  of  botli 
contestants  up  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
agi'eeable.  The  expenses  would  have  to  be 
legitimate  expenses. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Legitimate  ex- 
penses involved  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  be  reimbursed,  since  they  will  not  be 
reimbursed  from  any  other  source,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct;  and 
I  would  hope  their  lawyers  would  be  rea- 
sonable in  the  fees  they  charge  Mr. 
Wyman  and  Mr.  Durkin. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  will  be  in  the 
Record.  May  I  thank  all  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  they  are  not, 
there  may  be  no  payments  forthcoming, 
so  the  lawyers  have  a  great  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  will  be  carefully  read,  I 
am  sure,  by  counsel  on  both  sides. 

I  just  wanted  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  on  our  side,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  .  and 
the  other  Senators  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield)  has  mentioned, 
and  the  members  of  the  staff  on  both 
sides  for  all  of  their  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding. 

At  times  the  tension  increased,  at 
othei-s  it  ebbed  and  fell.  This  is  an  in- 
ten.s€ly  emotional  subject.  I  hope  I  have 
not  given  any  per.sonal  offense  to  any- 
one. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  note  the 
valiant  and  unique  services  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  ,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  rules  was  of  inestimable 
value  here  in  trying  to  keep  the  Senate 
on  the  track  of  legitimacy,  and  in  mak- 
ing certain  that  at  all  times  we  upheld 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate  through  our 
faithful  compliance  with  its  rules  and 
our  recognition  of  the  constitutional  im- 
plications of  evei-y thing  we  did.  Without 
him,  our  procedure  would  have  been  less 
orderly,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  fiom  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Cul- 
ver) .  The  Senator  has  1  minut«  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the 
bill,  Mr.  Pi-esident. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Fii-st,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  for  tlie  tremendous  amount  of 
time  and  the  diligent  effort  he  devoted 
to  this  difficult  problem. 

I  am  reluctant  to  raise  a  voice  of  dis- 
sent here,  considering  all  the  sweetness 
and  light,  harmony  and  salutations  we 
have  just  heard.  However,  I  feel  that  I 
must  because  I  think  the  resolution  is 
inaccurate  when  it  says  that  the  Senate 
has  been  unable  to  resolve  this  issue.  The 
Senate  has  not  been  given  the  opijor- 
tunity  to  re.solve  the  issue.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  we  were  able  to  vote  on 
only  one  js.sue  of  substance  riui-ing  the 


entii-e  discourse  that  has  been  going  on 
all  of  these  months. 

It  is  the  Senate's  responsibility  to  make 
the  determination.  It  has  been  said  fie- 
quently  that  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire should  make  the  decision.  I  submit 
that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  did 
make  a  decision  on  November  5,  1974. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
ascertain  what  that  decision  was,  and 
we  have  not  done  that.  We  would  set. 
I  think,  a  bad  precedent  in  sending  back 
to  the  State  this  issue  without  making 
a  good-faith  effort  to  resolve  it. 

Another  bad  precedent  for  the  United 
States  Senate  is  that  we  have  capitulated 
to  the  de.'sires  of  the  principals  in  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  those 
two  bad  precedents,  and  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Senate  has  a  responsibility 
and  an  obligation  to  resolve  this  i.^^iie. 
I  find  I  must  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  has  expressed  my 
sentiments  vei-y  well.  I  am  completely  in 
accord  with  him.  except  for  the  fact  that 
I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution,  becaiLse 
I  think  it  is  the  only  way  out  as  long  ps 
tlie  minority  in  the  Senate  is  unwillhig 

ta  submit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  fiom 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
cliairman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Fi'om  his  respon.se,  am  I 
correct  in  gathering  that  hencefoitli 
when  the  U.S.  Senate  is  confronted  with 
a  close  election  outcome,  we  will  retuiii 
the  election  to  the  State  for  its  detenni- 
nation? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  hope  that  would 
not  be  the  case,  because  that  is  not  can-y- 
ing  out  our  constitutional  responsibility, 
luitil,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ha.« 
said,  we  at  least  ti-y;  and  that  was  the 
problem  I  was  ti-ying  to  get  at  here,  wa.s 
to  let  the  Senator  hear  the  facts  and 
vote  on  the  issues  involved  after  hearint; 
the  evidence,  and  then,  if  we  could  not 
make  a  determination,  send  it  back.  I 
would  hope  this  would  not  be  a  precedent 
for  sending  every  close  election  back  foi 
a  rermi  simply  because  it  was  clase. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  B^YRD,  JR.,  and  Mr. 
BROCK  addres.ved  the  Chair. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Considering  the  action 
we  are  about  to  take,  will  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  recom- 
mend that  we  return  the  Oklahoma  out- 
come to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for 
another  election? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator  we  have  not  conducted 
our  investigation  yet  on  the  matter  in 
Oklahoma.  We  expect  to  get  going  on 
that  very  (juickly.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  would  expect  tlie  staff  to  investigate 
some  of  the  alleged  violations  of  law  that 
occurred  in  Oklahoma  whUe  we  were  out 
duruig  the  recess,  and  we  will  consider 
tliat  matter  and  then  make  our  recom- 
mendations after  we  have  considered  it. 
We  want  to  consider  the  facts  just  as  we 
do  in  this  ca.se. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 
dent,  will  the  Senator 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  y 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD, 
ask  a  question. 

The  PRESroiNG 
atcr  from  Virginia  is 
w.inuies. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD. 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  s 
as  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
It  diiects  the  chairman  of 
on  Rules  and  Administration 
for  and  deiugnate  a  process 
pendent  observation  of  ai^' 
full  or  in  part  of  the  votes 
election. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  w 
But  I  assume  that  it  does  . 
the  U.S.  Senate  will  becom^ 
the  electoral  process  of  t 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Absolutely 
What  it  means  is  this:  I 
turn  out  to  be  another  clos 
may  be  that  there  will  again 
and   we   would   simply 
there  during  the  recount 
they  could  report  to  the 
event  another  contest  come^ 
siniply  to  observe  the  ._ 
recount.  In  many  States,  in 
Committee  on  Rules  and 
has  had  requests  to  send 
during  the  process  of  r 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  no 
Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  no 
procedure,  but  it  just 
groundwork  in  the  event 

a  recount  so  that  the 

send  oljservers  tliere  simpl 
and  nothing  else 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  yi. 
tinguished  majority  leader 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was 
wliat    the   distinguished 
Kentucky  said,  and  he  i\ 
which  lias  been  bothering 
bothers  me,  although  I  intent 
the  amendment.  But  I  do 
would  not  be  considered  a 
tliat  It  be  considered  a 
cause  of  the  extreme 
election.  I  would  hope  that 
would  not  lost  sight  now 
sight  of  article  I.  section  5. 
stitutlon  which  does  place 
tloned  responsibility  on  the 
to  determine  the 
Members. 

Mr.   CANNON.   I  say   to 
guished  majority  leader  tha 
tainly  in  accord  with  what 
I  think  that  we  owe  it  to 
and  to  this  body  to  hear  the 
vote  on  the  Issues,  and 
the  parties  won  by  one 
have  been  certified,  whichever 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  tie.  then 
sent  back  for  a  new  election. 

But,  In  this  instance,  w 
precluded  from  even  voting 
ters  that  were  sent  here  for 
tion  by  tie  votes  of  the 
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J^.  Mr.  Presi-    Rules  and  Administration.  We  have  been 

prohibited  from  voting  on  every  one,  ex- 

l^ld  2  minutes    cept  one  of  those  issues.  Therefore,  we 

-j~.  could  not  determine  from  the  facts  be- 

JtR.  I  just  wai    fore  us,  and  we  were  prohibited  from 

being  able  to  determine  who  actually 

The  Sen-     won  the  election,  which  was  our  respon- 

for  2    sibility  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
I  ask  the     tlio  Senator  yield? 
clarification        Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 
amendment.        Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  tlie  Senator  be 
Committee     willing  to  yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to 
.  to  provide     our  side?  We  have  2  minutes  left, 
for  the  Inde-*       Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

recount  in        Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  we  have  3  min- 
such  special    utes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  3  minutes  on  the 
that  means,    bill, 
mean  that        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
involved  in     ator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  3 
he  sovereign    minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield, 
first  of  all,  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  then  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  tliat  we  could  have  accomplished 
tills  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  two 
candidates  without  some  of  the  notes 
that  have  been  injected  In  the  last  few 
moments.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
serve  any  useful  purpose  to  respond,  but 
I  do  think  there  are  a  couple  of  things 
that  ought  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
precedents  that  have  been  mentioned. 

There  is  another  precedent  that  this 
Senate  has  established  in  this  one  in- 
stance, which  I  hope  does  not  become  a 
precedent  in  tlie  future,  and  that  is  the 
precedent  of  refusing  to  seat  a  man  who 
is  duly  certified  by  a  sovereign  State  of 
the  Union.  The  Senate  did  that  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  ever. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No;  I  do  not  have  enough 
time.  I  wUl  be  delighted  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  me  time  to  yield  on  his  time. 
He  controls  the  time.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  yield  myself  10  seconds  to  say  that 
his  statement  is  not  true.  The  Senate  has 
refused  to  seat  the  certified  winner  on 
.several  occasions. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Except  on  the  basis  of 
an  allegation  of  fraud,  and  the  Senator 
knows  that  better  than  anyone  in  this 
Chamber.  I  think  it  Is  important  to  keep 
the  record  straight  and  not  to  constantly 
repeat  en-ors. 

The  statement  is  con-ect  that  we  have 
never  refused  to  seat  a  man  who  is  duly 
(;e^ified  without  an  allegation  of  fraud 
against  either  candidate. 

We  did  it  in  this  instance,  and  It  is 
wrong,  and  New  Hampshire  has  been  de- 
prived of  equal  representation  under  the 
law  for  7  long  months. 

Was  this  our  delay?  Not  on  your  life. 
It  was  not  our  delay.  Was  this  our  fili- 
buster? Not  on  your  life.  It  was  a  con- 
scious action. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
leadership  is  the  majority  of  his  party. 
I  just  do  not  think  we  ought  to  leave 
have  been     that  record  unchallenged. 

the  mat-        I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 

aetermlna-     that  we  have  never  once  voted  for  Louis 

Co^amlttee  on    Wyman  on  this  side.  AH  we  have  asked 
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is  that  we  have  an  opening  up  of  the 
ballot  process.  The  Senate  refused  us  the 
opportunity.  We  have  asked  that  the 
election  be  returned  to  the  State.  The 
Senate  refused  us  that  opportunity. 

All  we  have  asked  is  that  rational 
ethical  standards  of  justice  be  applied  to 
both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expued. 

The  Ssnator  from  Connecticut  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  thanks  to  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  Senator  Hatfield  for  his 
leadership  in  this  matter. 

I  intend,  at  tlie  appropziate  time,  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
time  set  aside  tomorrow.  I  beheve,  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  at  which  time 
he  was  going  to  raise  this  matter. 

I  just  say  this.  It  has  been  a  good 
tough,  and  fair  fight. 

We  presented  the  constitutional  issues. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  presented  their  interpretation 
of  the  constitutional  issues,  and  we  pre- 
sented our  interpretation  of  the  consti-  ^ 
tutional  issues  on  this  side. 

I  do  not  recall  any  claims,  regardless  of 
what  was  interpolated  in  the  press  as 
charges  of  stealing  the  election  or 
charges  of  cover  up.  No  such  charges 
were  made.  It  was  just  a  good,  hard  fight 
on  the  facts.  There  were  no  charges. 
There  was  no  charge  of  stealing  of  an 
election  or  an  attempt  to  steal  an  elec- 
tion. There  was  no  cover  up.  Tliese  mat- 
ters did  not  occur. 

Tlie  logic  of  the  situation  of  having 
people  in  New  Hampshire  decide  an  elec- 
tion in  the  final  anaU^sis.  in  the  final 
analysis  that  is  what  prevailed.  But  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  winners  or  losers. 
I  certainly  have  no  regrets  over  the 
dialog  that  occurred.  It  was  a  great  his- 
torical moment  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  time  we  chose  to  exerci.se  our 
power  by  sending  it  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  the  Senator  is  entirely  correct. 
It  could  well  choose  to  exercise  that  pow- 
er in  a  different  way  at  another  time. 

So,  we  have  given  up  not  one  whit  of 
our  constitutional  autliority. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
also  very  particularly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  assistance 
which  he  has  provided  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter on  the  part  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  matter  of  principle,  logic,  and  com- 
monsense. 

I  am  just  delighted  that  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  will  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  choose  their  own  Senator.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  feel  a  lot  better  about  it 
when  it  occurs. 

In  the  meantime.  I  extend  my  tliauks 
to  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  la 
the  time  situation  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  1  minute  remaining.  That  Is  the  only 
time  on  the  amendment  remaining. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
2  niuiutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nfvada  and  rise  to  publicly  congratulate 
iJje  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
:tnd  Administration,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  for  the  work  he  has  put  into 
(his  task,  the  fairness  with  which  he 
lia.>>  run  it,  and  the  patience  he  has  ex- 
ercised. Some  of  us,  including  myself, 
have  become  very  impatient  at  times, 
und  he  always  ran  th'-  .show  in  ;»  fair 
and  evenhanded  way. 

I.  also,  agree  with  the  majority  leader 
that  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to 
Mr.  Durkin,  because  he  has  himself  vol- 
untarily taken  off  our  shoulder.s  and  put 
on  his  own  the  task  that  the  Constitu- 
tion laid  on  our  shoulders. 

In  this  regard,  the  Record  should  be 
veiy  clear  that  the  problem  arose  wlien 
we  were  not  permitted  to  vote  on  the 
various  issues  on  wliidi  tiie  Rules  Com- 
mittee had  split  by  a  vote  of  4  to  4  and 
that  the  minority  side  was  uniform  in 
their  opposition  to  arriving  at  a  vote.  I 
can  .see  tlieir  point  of  view.  I  can  see  tlieir 
concern.  But  the  Recokd  should  show 
that  the  reason  for  this  impas.se  over  the 
la.st  few  weeks  was  as  a  result  of  a  plain, 
old-fashioned  filibuster — a  filibustca-  that 
now  has  been  broken,  not  by  the  will  of 
the  majority,  the  dominance  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  because  of  the  gratuitous  uc- 
tionof  Mr.  Durkin. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  just  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  thank 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  the  degree 
of  skill  and  dignity  and  ability  with 
which  he  has  conducted  him.self  and  con- 
ducted the  hearings  throughout  the  long, 
arduous  months  that  this  matter  has 
been  before  the  committee  and  before 
the  Senate.  He  has  set  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  fine  chairman,  and  he  cer- 
tainly has  earned  the  plaudits  of  all  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aLsle  for 
the  work  he  has  done. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task,  it  has 
not  been  a  pleasant  task,  but  it  certainly 
has  been  a  thankless  task.  I,  for  one, 
commend  him  and  salute  him  and  thank 
him. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
.sey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  eveo'thing  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  said. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  observed  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  over  these  many  long 
months.  It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
that  leadership  in  such  a  difficult  and 
contentious  situation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during 
that  time,  tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  was 
carrying  other  major  responsibilities  in 
his  work  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  ma- 
jor matters  that  he  had  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  even  as  he  had  this 
responsibility.  It  was  remarkable  and 


great  service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi'.  President. 
I  am  sui'e  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  also  will  recall 
with  me  that  tlie  distinguished  chair- 
man has  performed  in  this  high  and 
splendid  manner  not  only  in  this  instance 
but  also  in  the  instances  when  the  com- 
mittee was  considering  the  nominations 
of  two  nominees  for  Vice  President,  and 
in  the  instance  when  the  committee  was 
sluriyinK  and  prejjarina  for  a  possible  im- 
peachment trial  of  a  President  of  the 
United  Suites.  All  through  these  diffi- 
cult tasks,  the  chairman  of  the  obnimit- 
tee  has  perforihed  in  tlic  same  splendid, 
outstanding  way, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  ininutcs  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  .senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon  ) .  for  his  lead- 
er.ship  on  the  Rules  Committee,  for  the 
patient  and  honorable  way  in  whidi  lie 
conducted  all  the  hearings. 

As  a  member  of  the  comn.illee.  I  never 
felt  that  the  distinguished  cliairman 
acted  other  tlian  lionorably  on  each  and 
every  occasion.  I  never  felt  that  he  would 
act  other  than  honoi'ably.  He  was  pa- 
tient; he  was  fair;  he  exerted  excellent 
leadership  throughout.  He  adopted,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  saw  it,  a  po- 
sition of  deciding  every  issue  conscien- 
tiously on  its  merits.  I  did  not  always 
agi-ee  with  the  decisions  he  reached,  but 
I  felt  that  each  decLsion  lie  made  was 
based  upon  a  high  repard  for  principle, 
for  a  nonpartisan  approach  to  a  decision 
of  these  issues.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
position  for  him  to  be  in,  but  he  has 
come  through  in  admirable  style.  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  courtesy  he  always 
has  extended  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Never,  on  a  suigle  occasion,  did  the 
distinguished  chah'inan  use  any  .sort  of 
argument  or  infiuence  in  any  way  to  de- 
termine the  vote  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  or  to  influence  that  vote.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  was  conscientious. 
He  had  full  regard  and  full  sympathy 
for  any  person  who  might  have  a  opinion 
different  from  liis  own. 

I  know  many  men  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend for  their  fine  work,  but  I  feel  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  having  acted  in  a  statesman- 
like fashion.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
serve  on  this  committee  with  a  great 
Senator  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon).  I  admire 
him.  I  respect  his  honor  and  integrity  as 
r.  Rreat  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  me  1  or  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident,  do  I 
have  2  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Tlie  Senator  has  3  minutes  i-e- 


maining  on  the  resolution  and  1  minute 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  the  Senator  l'- 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  work  with  tiie  dis- 
tinguished chairman  on  this  matter.  I 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  his  fairness.  hi.s 
firmne.ss  and  the  sound  judgment  which 
he  showed  throughout,  to  the  wisdom  he 
brought  to  this  matter,  to  the  tenacity 
and  patience  tliat  he  displayed,  to  his 
ability  to  pay  attention  to  every  small  de- 
tail of  the  parliamentai-y  situation,  and 
to  his  under.-^tanding  of  the  broad  consti- 
tutional issue  tliat  underlay  this  mat- 
ter— an  understanding  which  all  of  us 
who  were  following  his  leadersliip  ahso 
were  seeking  to  provide. 

He  is  a  Senator  from  the  State  closest 
to  the  State  of  California,  and  I  theie- 
fore  value  greatly  the  opportunity  I  had 
to  work  with  him  on  this  vitally  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  my  colleajrues  who  have  had  nioist 
complimentary  things  to  say  about  me. 
and  I  am  deeply  appreciative. 

I  have  tried  to  caiTj'  out  my  respon.si- 
bility  as  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner,  as  I  saw  it.  and  I  hope 
I  have  been  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesidem. 
will  lire  Senator  yield  me  15  seconds? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presides.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that,  if  thev  de- 
cide to  do  .so,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield  1.  tlie  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Weicker)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Hrt;H  Scott  I  may  include  additional 
statements  in  the  Record  prior  to  the 
vote  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  same 
courtesy  be  extended  to  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    ON    MR.    CANNON'S 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  this  body 
has  expended  a  gieat  deal  of  time  and 
effort  in  an  attempt  to  re.solve  the  dis- 
puted New  Hampshire  election  contest.  In 
light  of  Mr.  Durkin 's  statement  that  he 
would  prefer  that  the  seat  be  declarf  .1 
vacant  and  a  new  election  be  held  i.i 
New  Hampshire,  it  would  be  easy  for  us 
to  ease  our  burden  by  voting  to  send  t'le 
question  back  to  New  Hampshire  to  be 
decided  by  a  new  election.  Witli  all  due 
i"espect  to  Mr.  Durkin,  in  spite  of  his 
wishes  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper 
course  for  the  Senate  to  follow,  altiiough 
it  might  be  the  expedient  com*se.  But 
expediency  is  not  nece.ssarily  rifeht.  For 
the  Senate  to  do  so  would  be  to  .shiik 
its  constitutional  duty. 

Throughout  this  whole  contit)\'ers:'  I 
have  held  that  tlie  Senate  should  see  tlie 
evidence  and  then  determine  whether 
or  not,  from  the  evidence,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  determine  who  was  tlie  winner  of 
tlie  election.  If,  after  tlie  evidence  had 
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been  examined,  it  were  olvious  that  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  t:ie  Senate  to 
make  a  determination  fron:  the  evidence 
available,  then  I  would  b(  the  first  to 
agree  with  the  minority  tha  t  the  election 
{.hoiild  be  returned  to  New  :  iampshire. 

However,  I  have  not  seen  tlie  evidence. 
I  am  still  wauting  to  see  it ,  The  Senate 
lias  been  restrained  by  the  t  .-ranny  of  the 
minority  from  examining  the  evidence 
and  therefore  has  been  prevented  from 
exercising  its  constitutio  lal  duty.  I 
could  not  vote  to  send  the  election  back 
to  New  Hampshire  under  t  ^f  se  circimi- 
stances. 

Mr.  WILLXAMS.  Mr.  Pesident.  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unit<^d  States  is  ab- 
solutely clear  that  it  is  the  dut>'  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  determine  the  outcome 
of  the  contested  election  f r  )m  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  wo  ds  of  article 
I,  section  5  of  the  U.S.  Cons  itution  state 
unequivocally  that  "Each  H  ause  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  outi  Members  .  .  ." 
The  Senate  has  struggled  k  n?  and  hard 
over  the  past  7  months  to  ho  nor  this  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  An  1  while  com- 
promise Is  the  essence  of  legislative  ac- 
tion, constitutional  principles  cannot 
and  must  not  be  easily  compromised. 
Yet,  in  the  action  we  are  ta  king  on  this 
amendment,  v.e  are  asked  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  the  Constitut  on.  I  would 
not  do  so  except  for  one  <  lear  factual 
situation  and  another  compelling  con- 
stitutional provision.  The  ;  actual  situ- 
ation is  that  we  in  tlie  Senile  are  sim- 
ply never  going  to  be  able  to  discharge 
ourseh'es  of  this  election  ccntest  in  the 
face  of  an  adamant  and  o  )stinate  mi- 
nority which  refuses  to  alloi  r  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  be  "the  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns,  aid  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  Members.'  The  com- 
pelling constitutional  provi;ion  is  "the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  .s  liall  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State" 
and  "that  no  State  witlioul  its  consent 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equa  I  suffrage  in 
the  Senate." 

Therefore.  It  is  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance that  I  shall  vote  to  support  this 
amendment  to  declare  ths  contested 
Senate  seat  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire vacant,  thereby  actlvat  ing  the  pro- 
cedures to  allow  for  a  special  election  In 
that  State.  I  can  only  hope  that  we  will 
never  be  faced  with  this  tjpe  of  situation 
again  and  I  know  that,  for  me,  this  ac- 
tion shall  never  serve  as  a  p  recedent  for 
future  cases. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  o  [  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairma  i,  Mr.  Can- 
non, to  declare  the  New  Hai  ipshire  seat 
vacant  as  of  August  8,  but  I  will  do  so 
most  reluctantly. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presid  ent.  that  we 
are  embarkiiig  on  a  dangerous  journey 
here  today.  For  the  last  several  months, 
this  body  has  been  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  duty  under 
article  I,  section  5  to  resol  e  contested 
elections.  This  is  a  duty  tha  ,  the  Senat* 
has  performed  on  25  previoi  s  occasions. 
Never  once  has  the  Senate  1  ailed  to  ex- 
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erclse    this    constitutional 
Never  once  has  the  Senate 


obligation, 
been  forced 


to  declare  a  seat  vacant  bef  o:  e  It  has  had 


the  opportunity  to  examine  the  merits 
of  the  particular  case  before  it.  Never 
once  has  the  Senate  bowed  to  partisan 
politics. 

The  principles  before  us  today  are  tlie 
very  same  principles  before  the  Senate 
on  January  28,  1975,  when  this  body  first 
resolved  that  It  was  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  determine  the  win- 
ner of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate  elec- 
tion. At  that  time,  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  myself  included, 
determined  that  the  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  did  indeed  have  the  ultimate 
right  to  elect  the  representative  who 
would  sei-ve  them  for  the  next  6  years. 
That  person  was  elected  on  November  5. 
1974.  The  closeness  of  that  particular 
election  in  no  way  invalidated  its 
legitimacy. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Cannon,  made  great  progress  toward  re- 
solving the  disputed  election.  Out  of  800 
ballots,  the  Rules  Committee  found  that 
there  were  only  27  ballots  upon  which 
tlie  committee  could  not  reach  agree- 
ment. These  contested  ballots,  along  with 
eight  procedural  motions,  were  referred 
to  the  full  Senate  for  consideration. 

Uniortunately.  due  to  the  use  of  delay- 
ing tactics  and  filibusters,  the  Senate  was 
able  to  vote  on  only  one  procedural  mo- 
tion. It  is  extremely  unfortunate  tliat 
thi.s  body  must  now  declare  the  New 
Hampslme  seat  vacant  before  it  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  case  be- 
fore it  on  its  merits.  Regrettably,  we  will 
never  know  the  true  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion held  on  November  5.  1974.  It  very 
well  may  have  been  the  case  that  the 
Senate  would  have  decided,  despite  its 
Democratic  majority,  that  Louis  Wyman, 
was  indeed  the  choice  of  tlie  New  Hamp- 
shire electoi-ate.  On  12  previous  occasions 
a  majority  party  has  determined  a  con- 
tested election  in  favor  of  the  member 
of  the  minority  party. 

Because  of  the  action  the  Senate  is 
about  to  take  today,  we  wUl  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  whether  the  Senate 
would  have  continued  to  uphold  this  non- 
partisan and  just  tradition.  I  think  this 
sets  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  In  the 
future,  we  are  placing  any  close  election 
ill  jeopardy.  The  loser  of  a  close  contest 
need  only  point  to  this  example,  and  de- 
mand that  a  new  election  be  lield. 

Despite  ;ny  grave  reservations  concern- 
ing the  pending  motion,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it.  The  leadership  of  both  parties 
have  determined  that  this  is  the  only  way 
out  of  the  unfortunate  stalemate  in 
wliich  we  have  foimd  ourselves. 

Both  of  the  candidates  involved  have 
requested  a  new  election.  New  Hampshire 
does  deserve  full  representation  in  this 
body.  We  will  be  deciding  many  policies 
in  the  Senate  during  the  remainder  of 
tliis  session  of  crucial  concern  to  New 
Hampshh-e  citizens.  Whether  tlie  policy 
determinations  involve  the  energy  crisis, 
the  continuing  unemployment  problem, 
or  controlling  the  inflationary  spiral. 
New  Hampshire  is  entitled  to  have  its 
voice  expressed  through  two  representa- 
tives. Therefore,  with  the  misgivings  I 
have  just  expressed.  I  will  cast  my  vote 
to  declare  the  seat  vacant,  and  call  for 
a  new  election. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thete 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  th«> 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  On  this  question  th<?  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  .nnd  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislativ.;  clor'c  c.iI'tI 
the  roll.  ^^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
BiDEN>,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  and  tJie  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke'  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley^ 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis'  ', 
and    the   Senator   from   Arizona    (Mr.' 
Gold  WATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford  » ,  Is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  furUier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
GoLDWATER  > ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — •'•ca.s  71 
nay.s  21.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  3.>t  Le-;.] 
YEAS — 71 

Aljourc-.k  C.rifan  Peai-snu 

Allen  HHiiseii  Pi>u 

Baker  Hart,  Philip  A.    Fen-v 

BarUelt  Hatfield  Pioianire 

Bayh  Helms  Handolph 

Ueall  Hruska  Hibicofl 

Bellmou  Humphrey  UotU 

Bentseu  Jackson  Schweiker 

Brook  Javlts  Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke  Jotuutoi  Scott, 

Bmnper.s  Kemie<I.v  WUliam  L. 

BurdicU  Laxalt  Sparkninn 

B>Td,  Leahy  Stennis 

Harry  K..  Jr.    Long  Stevens 

Camiou  Magiiuson  Symington 

Case  Mathias  Tuft 

Church  McClellan  Talmadge 

Cranston  McClure  Thurmond 

Dole  McGee  Tower 

Domenict  McGoverii  Tunney 

Eagleton  Mclntyre  Weicker 

Fannin  Morgan  Williams 

Pong  Nunn  Young 

Gam  PackwooJ 

Gravel  r.istore 

NAYS— 21 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Haskell  Moiidale 

Chiles  Hathaway  Moutoyn 

Clark  HoUings  Mos.s 

Culver  Huddleston  Muskie 

Ford  luouye  Nelson 

Glenn  Mansfleld  Stevenson 

Hart,  Gary  W.  Metcalf  Stone 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Blden  Eastland  Stafford 

Bucklfy  Goldwater 

Curtis  Hartke 

So    Mr.    Cannon's    amendment    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  a* 
mianimous  consent  that  the  clerk  be 
authorized  to  have  this  amendment  ai>- 
pear  as  a  new  section  numbered  5,  rather 
than  appear  after  the  word  "committee^  , 
where  it  was  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  comiiiittee  amendment,  as  amended, 
be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
all  of  my  time  on  the  resolution  has  ex- 
pired, and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

TBIBXTTES   TO    RULES    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
^ith  the  most  profound  gratitude  and 
respect  that  I  rise  to  recognize  and  ac- 
cord tribute  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  its 
chairman.  Senator  Cannon,  to  its  mem- 
bership on  both  sides.  For  more  than 
6  months  these  esteemed  Senators  have 
worked  assiduously  to  perform  a  most 
difficult  and  challenging  task.  It  has  been 
a  task  not  a  single  member  of  this  body 
would  truly  enjoy  undertaking  and,  but 
for  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  rules  and  procedures  of  this  insti- 
tution, I  would  venture  to  say  that  none 
of  us  would  seek  out  such  an  awesome 
responsibility. 

What  has  it  meant  for  these  individ- 
uals—the members  of  the  committee? 
For  one  thing,  it  has  meant  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  for  Senator  Cannon  and 
for  all  of  the  other  members.  It  has 
(meant  sacrifice  in  terms  of  time.  In 
terms  of  effort.  It  has  meant  working  late 
Into  the  night — night  after  night — 
thrashing  out  the  issues,  endeavoring  to 
present  to  the  full  Senate  the  commit- 
tee's most  carefully  considered  judgment. 
As  a  body  we  could  not  be  more  In- 
debted. 

To  the  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr.  Cannon,  goes 
the  very  highest  commendation.  His  able 
and  effective  handling  of  this  issue  was 
exemplary.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
demonstrated  the  deep  devotion  and 
dedication  that  marks  each  Issue  to 
which  he  addresses  himself.  Senator 
Hatfield  also  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  presented  his 
side  of  the  case — so  to  speak.  Senator 
Pell,  Senator  Griffin,  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  Senator  Williams,  along  with  all 
members  of  the  committee  deserve  sim- 
ilar commendation.  To  their  service  in 
this  institution  and  to  the  Nation  as 
well,  has  been  added  the  achievement 
of  another  enormous  task  undertaken 
and  executed  with  the  highest  disthic- 
tlon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  la 
on  agreeing  to  the  resoluUon,  as 
amended. 
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The    resolution     (S.    Res.    54).    as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  54 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  establlsbed  by 
S.  Res.  281,  Ninetieth  Congress,  agreed  to  on 
July  30,  1968,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
is  hereby  extended  through  February  29, 1976. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  studying  matters  pertaining 
to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
other  related  necessities  of  life  and  health, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1976, 
through  February  29,  1976,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, (3)  to  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel,  information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  such  department  or  agency. 
(5)  to  procure  the  temjKsrary  services  (not 
ta  excess  of  one  year)  or  tatermlttent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organlza« 
tions  thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  un- 
der section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  (6)  to  interview  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  individuals,  and  (7)  to 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

(b)  The  mtaorlty  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration in  the  appointment  of  staff  i)er- 
sonnel  pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  ac- 
corded equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  saltiry  rates,  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  committee 
records. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $399,500, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurranent  of  the  serv- 
ices of  tadlvldual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Elzpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Sec.  5.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
hereby  finds  and  declares:  that  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 6,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  establishes  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Judge  of  Elections  of  Its  own 
Members;  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  exercise  of  such  constitutional 
responsibility,  has  to  this  date  been  unable 
to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  contested 
election  of  November  5.  1974,  for  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire:  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  have  been  repre- 
sented by  only  one  United  States  Senator 
since  January  3,  1975;  that,  on  January  22, 
1975,  the  General  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  enacted  an  Act  provldtag  for  a 
special  election  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
among  the  contestants  In  such  November  5, 
1974,  election  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  from  such  State:  and  that,  the  out- 
come of  any  such  special  election  may  also 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  determination,  thereby  requiring 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  again  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  responsibUlty  as 
the  Judge  of  Elections  of  its  own  Members 
with  respect  to  such  office.  In  view  of  the 
foregoing  findings  and  declarations,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  the  exercise 


of  Its  constitutional  responsibility  under 
Article  I.  Section  5.  of  the  Constitution  as 
the  Judge  of  Elections  of  its  own  Members, 
the  outcome  of  the  contested  November  5, 
does  hereby  declare  Its  InabUlty  to  determine 
1974,  election  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
and,  in  order  to  enable  a  special  election  to 
be  held,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  enacted  January  22,  1975,  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
providing  lor  a  special  election  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  among  the  con- 
testants In  such  November  5.  1974,  election, 
does  declare  as  of  August  8,  1975,  a  vacancy 
to  exist  in  such  office  as  of  such  date;  and 
does  hereby  direct  the  Chairman  and  the 
ranking  mtaorlty  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  make  available  to  all 
three  such  contestants  copies  of  all  voter 
checklists  from  such  November  6,  1974,  elec- 
tion in  the  custody  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  release  from  such  custody 
forthwith  all  vottag  machines  from  such 
election,  and  to  provide  for  and  designate  a 
process  for  the  independent  observation  of 
any  recount,  ta  whole  or  ta  part,  of  the  votes 
ill  such  special  election. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  Sena- 
tor Cannon  and  Senator  Hatfield  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  the  consideration  they  have  given 
to  the  budget  request  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
especially  during  the  difficult  period  of 
the  New  Hampshire  election  dispute. 

The  Nutrition  Committee  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Senate  to  attend  to  the 
shameful  reality  of  hunger  in  America. 
Since  then,  nutrition  Issues  have  taken 
on  even  more  urgent  dimensions,  in 
terms  of  domestic  prosperity,  foreign 
policy,  and  public  awareness. 

At  the  same  time,  Government  nutri- 
tion programs  have  expanded  substan- 
tially, though  they  still  remain  measur- 
ably short  of  the  need.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate has  played  an  especlaUy  critical  and 
creative  role  in  this  expansion,  by  estab- 
lishing the  select  committee  with  a 
strong  mandate,  £ind  by  consistently  sup- 
porting the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  that  committee. 

Fundamental  gains  have  been  made  In 
the  struggle  against  malnutrition.  Where 
once  millions  were  himgry  but  were  not 
given  to  eat,  food  stamps  now  provide 
more  nesirly  adequate  diets  for  18  mil- 
lion citizens.  The  Nutrition  Committee's 
work  was  recently  vital  in  preventing  a 
rise  In  the  price  of  food  stamps  in  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  recession  of  the 
post-war  period.  Child  nutrition  used  to 
reach  only  a  fraction  of  even  the  poorest 
students  In  our  schools.  School  lunches 
and  the  school  breakfast  program  now 
reach  10  million  students  each  day.  Spe- 
cial help  has  been  given  not  only  to  the 
yoimg  but  to  the  old,  who  are  the  other 
group  in  our  society  most  vulnerable  to 
mahiutrition,  physically  and  financially. 

In  addition,  efforts  to  assist  all  con- 
sumers In  areas  such  as  nutrition  educa- 
tion, food  advertising,  product  labeling, 
and  food  additives  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Select  Committee.  The  work  of 
the  committee  has  also  extended  to  the 
crucial  question  of  our  foreign  food  aid 
and  the  world  food  crisis. 
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Senate  Resolution  54  re  quested  an  au- 
thorization of  $485,000  on  an  aimual  ba- 
sis for  the  select  commlttje.  As  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee    the  sum  has 
been  reduced  to  $399,500  on  an  annual 
basis.The  additional  sum  was  proposed 
by  the  select  committee  to  finance  a 
thorough,      independent,      product-by- 
product review  of  food   pricing  prac- 
tices— a  new  endeavor  for  the  commit- 
tee, but  one  which  is  dire;tly  responsive 
to  its  founding  purpose   af  serving  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  Ni  ition.  As  we  all 
know,   food   prices   acrosj    the   country 
have  been  rising  at  a  ra)id,  indeed  an 
unprecedented  rate.  The  committee  de- 
termined that  an  inquiry  nto  food  price 
increases  was  indispensal  ile  to  any  in- 
formed judgment  about  ])ossibIe  meas- 
ures to  lift  the  inflations  ry  burden  on 
household  budgets.  The  se  ect  committee 
win  do  the  best  it  can  witl  the  lesser  In- 
crease which  has  been  gmnted,  but  the 
Inquiry  will  necessarily  fall  short  of  its 
full  potential.  And  it  is  cl(  ar  to  me  that 
even  on  an  issue  like  fo)d  prices,  the 
Senate  would  be  reluctant  ;o  override  the 
Rules  Committee's  recomniendatlon. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
note  that  this  resolution  is  far  more  his- 
toric than  most  which  have  funded  Sen 
ate  committees.  It  has  bee  n  amended  to 
provide  for  a  new  electioi  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  race.  Thus  It  marks 
the  close  of  one  of  the  most  controversial, 
protracted,  and  heated  debates  in  the 
annals  of  the  Senate.  Many  of  us,  in- 
deed, a  majority,  believsd  the  issue 
should  be  settled  different!  7. 

It  has  been  settled.  And  1; ^^.„r.. 

ate  that  the  resolution  wl  ich  has  done 
that,  so  that  we  may  turn  from  an  elec- 
tion dispute  to  doing  the  ^aeople's  bu.sl 
ness,  also  pertains  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
which  has  been  serving  the| 
for  the  last  7  years. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  ^r.  President, 
although  the  New  Hampshire  election 
dispute  has  been  referred  back  to  th( 
State,  and  the  following  mi  itter  Is  there- 
fore moot,  I  wish  to  permit  the  Senate 
the  opportunity  to  look  al  „  .^.^.„„.„„ 
adopted  earlier  today  by  he  Governor 
and  Council  of  the  State  o:  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
As  I  have  said  previously 

seat  was  the  only  thing  that „ 

the  question  and,  as  the  resolution  Im- 
plies, the  Senate  could  haMe  become  In- 
volved In  troublesome  lltlgutlon  had  the 
Impasse  remained.  Since  I  un  named  In 
the  resolution  as  a  reclplen  b  of  a  copy,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hp.ve  it  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objectioij,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pointed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Resolution 

Whereas  each  house  of  the 
gress  possesses  the  constltutlbnal 
bo  the  Judge  of  the  electtonii 
qualifications  of  Its  members; 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the 
has    Invoked    this    constltutlo^ial 
examining  the  results  of  the 
election  to  fill  one  of  the 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 

Whereas  the  enquiry  begun  by  the  Senate 
has  consumed  nearly  seven  months  without 
any  conclusion  by  the  Senato  that  one  of 
the  contenders  Is  the  winner  or  that  a  va- 


vacating  the 
could  resolve 


national  Con- 
power  to 
returns  and 

United  States 
power   In 
Hovember,  1974 
offices  of  Senator 


cancy  In  the  office  exists,  during  which  time 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  Its  people 
have  been  deprived  of  their  rights  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate  equally  with  the 
other  states; 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
received  no  official  communication  from  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  Senate  s  exam- 
ination; 

Whereas  recent  proceedings  In  the  Senate 
Indicate  the  Intentions  of  a  majority  of  Its 
members  to  enjoy  a  recess  for  thirty  days 
before  having  resolved  that  one  contender 
Is  the  winner  of  the  New  Hampshire  election 
or  that  a  vacancy  exists; 

Whereas  a  state  and  Its  people  are  en- 
titled to  representation  during  periods  of 
congressional  recess  as  well  as  during  the 
sessions  of  the  houses  of  Congress; 

Whereas  the  Senate  would  at  the  least 
be  seriously  derelict  In  enjoying  an  extended 
vacation  when  its  failure  to  conclude  the 
enquiry  It  has  begun  would  continue  to 
deprive  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and 
its  people  of  their  full  representation  In  the 
Senate  even  beyond  the  time  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  consumed  In  Its  enquiry; 
and 

Whereas  public  funds  should  not  be  spent 
to  compensate  the  members  of  the  Senate 
or  to  finance  their  travel  when  they  would  be 
thus  derelict  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
the  Senate  claims  to  exercise; 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  the 
Governor  and  Council  call  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  devote  themselves 
without  further  Interruption  or  delay  to 
reaching  a  conclusion  to  the  Inquiry  they 
have  undertaken  Into  the  results  of  the  1974 
New  Hampshire  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  In  particular  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  take  no  recess  untU  they  have 
concluded  that  one  contender  is  the  winner 
of  the  election,  or  th  t  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  exists  so  as  to  authorize  a  new  election 
under  New  Hampshire  law; 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  In  the 
event  the  Senate  does  take  a  recess  prior  to 
reaching  such  a  conclusion  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  New  Hampshire  be,  and  he  hereby  Is, 
authorized  to  commence  action  to  enjoin  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  during  such  recess,  the  costs  of  their 
travel  from  th©  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
commencement  of  such  recess,  the  costs  of 
their  travel  during  such  recess  and  the  costs 
of  travel  to  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
such  recess  Is  over; 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  be.  and  he  hereby  is,  directed 
to  cause  copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  de- 
livered immediately  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield,  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott, 
the  Honorable  Howard  Cannon,  the  Honor- 
able Mark  Hatfield  and  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Mclntyre;  and  to  cause  a  further 
ninety-three  copies  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Senate  for  delivery  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  for  7  months  Mr. 
Wyman  urged  that  there  be  a  new  elec- 
tion to  resolve  the  dispute.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  latest  offer  of  Mr.  Wyman  to  this 
effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  28, 1975. 
Mr.  John  A.  Durktn, 
Care  of  Senatob  Thomas  McIntybe, 
Dirksen  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  DxniKiN:  It  was  suggested  In  a 
July  28,  1975,  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Post  that,  m  light  of  the  Senate's  apparent 


inability  to  resolve  the  New  Hampshire  case 
you  and  I  attempt  to  provide  a  framework 
for  a  determination  of  the  matter. 

As  stated  by  the  Post,  "The  empty  seat  can 
only  be  won  by  one  candidate  and  only  u 
both  are  mature  enough  to  risk  losing  if 
If  a  runoff  election  were  held,  as  is  authorized 
under  New  Hampshire  law,  each  of  us  would 
stand  the  test  of  our  maturity  and  take  that 
risk  of  a  loss. 

I  personally  am  willing  to  stand  the  test 
of  a  new  election.  I  understand  from  your 
public  statements  that  you  would  acquleaee 
in  such  a  course  if  the  Senate  were  to  reach 
an  impasse  on  the  contest.  It  is  apparent 
that  such  a  state  is  at  hand.  In  the  spirit 
of  compromise  and  in  an  effort  to  resolve  thl« 
matter,  I  wish  to  Indicate  my  wilUngneiB  to 
stand  for  such  an  election  on  October  7 
1975,  the  date  of  the  Manchester  and  Nashua 
municipal  primaries,  or  any  other  date  satis- 
factory to  you. 

I  also  offer  to  agree  to  any  limitation  upon 
campaign  expenditures,  set  in  advance  by 
you,  so  long  as  each  candidate  be  authorised 
to  spend  at  least  $50,000.00.  In  this  manner 
we  would  both  go  before  the  people  with 
equal  resources  and  an  equal  opportunitr 
for  success  in  the  election. 

With  respect  to  the  problems  of  expenses 
and  legal  fees  associated  with  the  election 
contest,  I  would  agree  to  submit  these  mat- 
ters  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration for  Its  consideration  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate. 

In  light  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter  to 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  im- 
minence  of  the  Senate's  August  recess,  your 
immediate  reply  to  this  hand-delivered  let- 
ter would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LOtnS  C.  WYM.AN, 

Senator-Elect, 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read : 

Resolution  continuing  and  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  and 
relating  to  a  Special  Election  for  the  Offlce 
of  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  METCALF  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen) . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 


POSITION  OF  SENATOR  ALLEN  ON 
FUTURE  TIME  LIMITATION  RE- 
QUESTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  from  time  to  time  has 
objected  to  time  limits  on  bills  and  res- 
olutions and  what  has  happened  here 
today,  certainly,  would  justify  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  In  being  very  care- 
ful, very  cautious  about  entering  into 
time  agreements,  because  this  Resolu- 
tion 54  was  before  the  Senate  under  a 


time  limit.  There  was  no  agreement  as  to 
gennaueness. 

Therefore,  any  Senate  resolution  or 
any  amendment  proposing  another  Sen- 
ate resolution  or  proposing  any  provision 
that  needed  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
only  could  have  been  offered  and  a  strict 
time  limit  would  have  been  upon  the 
amendment  of  30  minutes  and  it  could 
have  pas.=;ed. 

We  saw  the  important  matter  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  145  being  sought  to  be 
added  as  an  amendment,  then  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. That  amendment  with  respect  to 
New  Hampshire  could  have  just  as  easily 
been  Senate  Resolution  166,  the  matter 
of  the  decision  of  this  issue,  and  instead 
of  having  the  matter  go  back  to  New 
Hampshire  it  could  have  been  decided 
right  here  on  the  Senate  floor  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  going  to  be  vei*y  cautious,  even 
more  cautious  in  the  future,  in  agreeing 
to  time  limits  on  bills  and  on  resolu- 
tions, especially  when  no  provision  is 
made  that  an  amendment  shall  be  ger- 
mane. 

We  are  just  out  of  a  very  dangerous 
situation  that  could  have  caused  tre- 
mendous havoc  if  imfortunate  resolu- 
tions had  been  offered  under  the  time 
limit. 

I  point  that  out  to  justify  the  position 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
taken  in  the  past  and  the  position  he  Is 
going  to  take  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 


ORDER  VITIATING  ORDER  RECOG- 
NIZING SENATOR  WEICKER  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  "WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  set- 
ting aside  time  tomorrow  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OLTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OF  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  521, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  521)  to  increase  the  supply  of 
energy  in  the  United  States  from  the  Outer 
ContlnentRl  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and  for  other 
pwposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Out«r 
Continental  Shelf  Management  Act  of  1975". 
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TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  demand  for  energy  in  the  Uiiited 
States  Is  Increasing  and  wUl  continue  to  in- 
crease for  the  foreseeable  future; 

(2)  domestic  production  of  oU  and  gas  has 
declined  In  recent  years; 

(3)  the  United  States  has  become  Increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  Imports  of  oil  from 
foreign  nations  to  meet,  domestic  energy 
demand; 

(4)  Increasing  reliance  ou  imported  oil  Is 
not  Inevitable,  but  Is  rather  subject  to  sig- 
nificant reduction  by  Increasing  domestic 
sources  of  energy  supply; 

(5)  consumption  of  natural  gas  In  th» 
United  States  has  greatly  exceeded  additions 
to  domestic  reserves  in  recent  years,  so  that 
currently  available  supplies  are  less  than 
demand; 

(6)  technology  Is  or  can  be  made  available 
which  will  allow  sufficient  production  and 
consumption  of  domestic  energy  supply  to 
meet  demands  consistent  with  national  envi- 
ronmental policies; 

(7)  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  contains 
significant  quantities  of  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas.  which  are  a  vital  national  reserve 
that  must  be  carefully  managed  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest; 

(8)  there  presently  exists  a  variety  of  tech- 
nological, economic,  environmental,  adminis- 
trative, and  legal  problems  which  tend  to 
retard  the  development  of  the  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf; 

(9)  It  Is  the  national  policy  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  develop  the  resources  of  this 
Nation's  coastal  zone,  and  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  siting  of  energy  facilities  therein; 


(10>  the  development,  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  the  siting  of 
related  energy  facilities,  may  cause  adverse 
impacts  on  the  coastal  zones  of  the  various 
coastal  States:  and 

;il)  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  provides  policy,  procedures,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  anticipate  such  adverse 
impacts  and  In  part  prevent  them  by  appro- 
priate planning  and  management  of  land  and 
water  resources  in  the  coastal  zone. 

FtrUPOSES 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 
1 1 )  estabUsli  policies  and  procedures  for 
managing  the  oil  and  natural  gas  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  In  order  to 
achieve  national  economic  and  energy  policy 
goals  and  assure  national  security,  reduce 
dependence  on  foreign  sources,  and  maintain 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments  In  world 
trade; 

(2)  make  oil  and  itatural  gas  resources  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  available  to 
meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs  as  rapidly  as 
Is  consistent  with  the  need  to  balance  or- 
derly energy  resource  development  with  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  and  coastal  environ- 
ment, and  In  a  manner  deslg;ned  to  ensure 
the  public  a  fair  market  return  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 

(3)  encourage  development  of  new  and 
improved  technology  for  energy  resource  pro- 
duction that  win  Increase  human  safety  and 
eliminate  or  reduce  risk  of  damage  to  the 
environment;  and 

(41  provide  States  which  are  directly  im- 
pacted by  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  with  com- 
prehensive assistance  In  order  to  assure  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  onshore  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  conditions  of  the 
coastal  zone:  and 

(5)  assure  that  coastal  States  which  are 
directly  Impacted  by  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  oil  and  natural  gas  adjacent  to 
their  coastal  zone  are  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  policy  and  planning 
decisions  relating  to  management  of  the  re- 
sources In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
TITLE    II— INCREASED    PRODUCTION    OP 

OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  ENERGY 

RESOURCES 

NATIONAL  POLICr  FOB  OrTES  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 

Sec.  201.  Section  3  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  is  revised  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

"(C)  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  the  Outer 
ContiuentsU  Shelf  Is  a  vital  national  resource 
reserve  held  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
all  the  people,  which  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  orderly  development,  subject  to  en- 
vironmental safeguards,  consistent  with  and 
when  necessary  to  meet  national  needs. 

"(d)  It  Is  hereby  recognized  that  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  wUl  have  significant 
impact  on  coastal  zone  areas  of  adjacent 
States  and  that,  In  view  of  the  national  In- 
terest In  the  effective  management  of  the 
coastal  zone,  (1)  such  States  may  require 
assistance  In  protecting  their  coastal  zone 
insofar  as  possible  from  the  adverse  effects 
of  such  impact,  and  (2)  such  States  are  en- 
titled to  participate,  to  the  extent  consistent 
•with  the  national  Interest,  in  the  policy  and 
planning  decisions  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  exploration  for  and 
development,  and  production  of  oil  and  gas 
in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

"(e)  It  Is  hereby  recognized  that  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  States  to  preserve 
and  protect  their  marine  and  coastal  en- 
vironments through  such  means  as  regulation 
of  land,  air.  and  water  uses  and  of  related  de- 
velopment and  activity  sho\ild  be  protected.". 
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ITKW    BKCnONS    OF    OXTTER    CONTINENTAL    SH£Ly 
LANDS    ACT 

Sec.    202.    The    Outer 
Lands  Act  Is  hereby  amended  b; 
following  new  sections: 

"DEVELOPMENT    OF    OUTER    COhfrlNENTAL 
SBELF    LEASING    PROGR^  M. 
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"Sec.  18.  (a)   The  Secretary 
and  directed  to  prepare  and 
ing  program  to  implement  the 
In  section  3  or  this  Act.  The 
shall   Indicate   as  precisely   as 
size,  timing,  and  location  of 
that  will  best  meet  national 
the  five-year  period   following 
or  reapproval  in  a  manner 
the  following  principles: 

"  ( 1 )  management  of  the  Outei 
Shelf  In  a  manner  which 
the  economic,  social,  and 
Ties  of    the  renewable  and 
sources  contained  therein  and 
impact  of  oil  and  gas  exploratlo^ 
opment  on  these  values  of  the 
nental  Shelf  and  the  marine  an< 
vlronments; 

"(2)  timing  and  location  of 
tribute  exploration,  development 
ductlon  of  oil  and  gas  among  v 
the   Outer    Continental   Shelf 

"(A)  existing  Information 
geographical,  geological,  and 
acterlstlcs; 

"(B)  their  location  with 
relative  needs  of,  regional 

"(C)  their  location  with  res] 
uses  of  the  sea  and  seabed 
erles,  Intracoastal  navigation, 
proposed  sea  lanes,  potential 
water  ports,  and  other  existing 
uses  of  the  resources  and  space 
Continental  Shelf; 

"(D)    interest    by    potential 
producers  in  exploration  and 
Indicated   by   tract   nomination  ; 
representations: 

"(E)  an  equitable  sharing  of 
tal  benefits  and  environmental 
various  regions  of  the  United 

"(F)  laws,  goals,  and  pollciei 
fected  and  adjacent  coastal 

"(3)  timing  and  location  of 
areas  with  the  greatest  potential 
mental  damage  and  impact  on 
zone  are  leased  last,  to  the 
practicable,  consistent  with  th( 
determination  of  national  needs . 

"(4)  receipt  of  fair  market 
Uc  resources. 

"(b)  The  program  shall  include 
of  the  appropriations  and 
by  all  Federal  agencies  and 
eary  to — 

"(1)  conduct  such  geophysical 
authorized  by  section  19  of  this 
be  deemed  necessary; 

"(2)  obtain  resource  Information 
other  information  needed  to 
Ing  program  required  by  this 

"(3)   analyze  and  Interpret 
other  Information   which  may 
under  the  authority  of  this  Ac  ; 

"(4)      conduct     environmentid 
studies  and  prepare  any 
pact  statement  required  In 
section  102(2)  (C)   of  the  National 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
II.S.C.  4321   et  seq.):    and 

"(5)  supervise  operations  undir 
In   the   manner   necessary   to 
pliance  with  the  requirements 
the  regulations  and  the  terms 

"(c)  The  environmental  Impact 
on    the    leasing    program 
cordance  with  section  102(2)  (C 
tlonal   Environmental    Policy 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  b€ 
an  assessment  by  the  Secretary 
tlve  significance  of  the  probabU 
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resources  of  each  area  proposed  to  be  offered 
for  lease  In  meeting  national  demands,  the 
most  likely  rate  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment that  Is  expected  to  occur  if  the  areas 
are  leased,  and  the  relative  environmental 
hazard  of  each  area.  Such  environmental  im- 
pact statement  shall  be  based  on  considera- 
tion of  the  following  factors,  without  being 
limited  thereto:  geological  and  geophysical 
conditions,  biological  data  on  existing 
animal,  marine,  and  plant  life,  and  com- 
mercial and  recreational  uses  of  nearby  land 
and  water  areas. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  procedures  for  receipt  and  con- 
sideration of  nominatlon.s  for  areas  to  be 
offered  for  lease  or  to  be  excluded  from 
leasing,  for  public  notice  of  and  participa- 
tion in  development  of  the  leasing  program, 
for  review  by  State  and  local  governments 
which  may  be  impacted  by  the  proposed 
leasing,  and  for  coordination  of  the  pro- 
gram with  the  management  program  being 
developed  by  any  State  for  approval  pursu- 
ant to  section  305  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  and  to  assure  consist- 
ency with  the  management  program  of  any 
State  which  has  been  approved  pursuant  to 
section  306  of  such  Act.  These  procedures 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  revision  or  re- 
approval  of  the  leasing  program. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  pro- 
posed leasing  program  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  submit  it  to  the  Congress  together 
with  a  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment within  nine  months  after  enactment 
of  this  section.  At  least  sixty  days  prior  to 
approving  a  proposed  leasing  program  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  it  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  together  with  any  com- 
ments received  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  from  any  regional  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  advisory  board  established  by 
.section  30  of  this  Act.  Such  submission  shall 
indicate  why  any  specific  recommendations 
of  a  State  or  local  government  or  regional 
advisory  board  were  not  accepted. 

"(f)  After  the  leasing  program  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  after  June 
30,  1977.  whichever  comes  first,  no  leases 
under  this  Act  may  be  Issued  unless  they 
are  for  areas  included  in  the  approved  leas- 
ing program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  revise  and  re- 
approve  the  leasing  program  at  any  time  and 
he  must  review  and  reapprove  the  leasing 
program  at  least  once  each  year. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  public  sources,  or  to  purchase  from 
private  sources,  smy  surveys,  data,  reports,  or 
other  information  (Including  interpretations 
of  such  data,  surveys,  reports,  or  other  in- 
formation) which  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
him  in .  preparing  environmental  impact 
statements  and  making  other  evaluations  re- 
quired by  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain the  confidentiality  of  all  proprietary 
data  or  information  for  such  period  of  time 
as  Is  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

"(1)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  departments 
or  agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  any  nonproprie- 
tary information  he  requests  to  a.sslst  hlfti  In 
preparing  the  leasing  program  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
utilize  the  existing  capabilities  and  resources 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  by 
appropriate  agreement. 

"FEDERAL    OUTER    CONTINENTAL    SHELF    OIL    AND 
GAS  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

'Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  an  information 
gathering  program  regarding  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  This 
program  shall  be  designed  to  provide  Ui- 
formatlon  about  the  probable  location,  ex- 
tent, and  characteristics  of  such  resources 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  probable 
geographical  extent  of  any  structure  or  trap. 


In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  (1)  develop- 
ment and  revision  of  the  leasing  program 
required  by  section  18  of  this  Act,  (2)  greater 
and  better  informed  competitive  Interest  by 
potential  producers  in  the  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  (3) 
more  informed  decisions  regarding  the  value 
of  public  resources  and  revenues  to  be  ex- 
pected from  leasing  them,  and  (4)  assisting 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies  la 
assessing  the  likely  impacts  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  public  resources. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for,  or  purchase  the  results  of  or, 
where  the  required  information  Is  not  avail- 
able from  commercial  sources,  conduct  seis- 
mic, geomagnetic,  gravitational,  geophysical, 
or  geochemlcal  investigations,  and  to  con- 
tract for  or  purchase  the  results  of  stratl- 
graphlc  drilling,  needed  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  directed  to 
prepare  and  publish  and  keep  current  a  series 
of  detailed  bathymetric,  geological,  and  geo- 
physical maps  of  and  reports  about  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  based  on  nonproprietary 
data,  which  shall  Include,  but  not  necessarily 
be  limited  to,  the  results  o'.  seismic,  gravita- 
tional, and  magnetic  surveys  on  an  appropri- 
ate grid  spacing  to  define  the  general  bathym- 
etry, geology,  and  geophysical  characteris- 
tics of  the  area.  Such  maps  shall  be  prepared 
and  published  no  later  than  six  months  prior 
to  the  last  day  for  submlssio:i  of  bids  for  any 
areas  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  sched- 
uled for  lease  on  or  after  June  30,  1977. 

"(d)  Within  six  months  after  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  conduct- 
ing the  Information  gathering  programs  re- 
quired by  this  section.  This  plan  shall  In- 
clude an  Identification  of  the  areas  to  be 
surveyed  and  mapped  during  the  first  five 
years  of  the  programs  and  estimates  of  the 
appropriations  and  staffing  required  to  Im- 
plement them. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  15  of  this 
Act,  information  concerning  the  carrying  out 
of  his  duties  under  this  section,  and  shall 
include  as  a  part  of  each  such  report  a  sum- 
mary of  the  current  data  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report. 

"(f)  No  action  taken  to  Implement  this 
section  shall  be  considered  a  major  Federal 
action  for  the  purposes  of  section  102(2)  (C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

"(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975  and  1976,  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
having  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

"(h)  nie  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
require  that  any  person  holding  a  lease  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act  for  oil  or  gas  ex- 
ploration or  development  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  shall  provide  the  Secretary 
with  any  existing  data  (excluding  Interpre- 
tation of  such  data)  about  the  oil  or  gas 
resources  in  the  area  subject  to  the  lease. 
The  Secretary  shall  maintain  the  confiden- 
tiality of  all  proprietary  data  or  information 
uut^l  such  time  as  he  determines  that  pub- 
lic availability  of  such  proprietary  data  or 
information  would  not  damage  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  lessee. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
by  appropriate  means  to  the  public,  the  re- 
gional Outer  Continental  Shelf  advisory 
boards  and  to  appropriate  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  all  data,  information, 
maps,  interpretations,  and  surveys  which  are 
obtained  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  directly  by  the  Secretary  or  under  a 
service  contract :  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  maintain  the  confidentiality 
of  all  proprietary  data  or  Information  pur- 
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chased  from  commercial  sources  while  not 
under  contract  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  such  period  of  time  as  Is  agreed 
10  by  the  parties.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  subsection  522(b)(9)  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
to  geological  and  geophysical  information 
i«id  data.  Including  maps,  concerning  wells 
or  other  related  information  acqxiired  di- 
rectly by  the  Department  or  under  a  service 
contract  pursuant  to  sub.sectiou  (b)  of  this 

section. 

"(J)  All  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  any  information  or  data  (ex- 
cept Information  or  data  required  by  law  to 
be  kept  confidential  by  such  department  or 
agency)  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
assist  the  Secretary  In  implementing  the  iu- 
fonnatlou  program  pursuant  to  this  section 
of  this  Act.  Proprietary  information  or  data 
provided  to  the  Secretary  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  remain  confi- 
dential for  such  period  of  time  as  was  agreed 
to  by  the  parties  at  the  time  It  was  obtained 
by  such  department  or  agency.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
utilize  the  existing  capabilities  and  resources 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
oy  appropriate  agreement. 

"SAFETY    REGULATIONS    FOR     OIL     AND    CAS 
OPERATIONS 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  Polict. — It  is  the  policy  of 
this  section  to  Insure,  through  improved 
techniques,  maximum  precautions,  and  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  best  available  technology 
by  well-trained  personnel,  safe  operations  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Safe  operations 
are  those  which  prevent  or  minimize  the 
likelihood  of  blowouts,  lo.<;s  of  well  control, 
fires,  spillages,  or  other  occurrences  which 
may  cause  damage  to  the  environment,  or  to 
property,  or  endanger  human  life  or  health. 

"(b)  Regulation;  Studt. — (1)(A)  The 
Secretary  with  the  concurrence  and  advice 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Depftrtment  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  shall  develop,  from  time  to  time 
revise,  and  promulgate  safety  regulations 
for  operations  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  to  Implement  as  fully  as  possible  the 
policy  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
.section,  the  Secretary  shall  complete  a  re- 
view of  existing  safety  regulations,  consider 
the  results  and  recommendations  of  the 
study  authorized  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  and  promulgate  a  complete  set 
of  safety  regulations  (which  may  include 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  orders)  applicable 
to  operations  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  or  any  region  thereof.  Any  safety 
regulations  in  effect  on  the  dat«  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  which  the  Secretary 
finds  should  be  retained  shall  be  promul- 
gated according  to  the  terms  of  this  section, 
but  shall  remain  in  effect  until  so  repro- 
mulgated.  No  safety  regulations  (other  than 
field  orders)  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  reduce  the  degree  of  safety 
or  protection  to  the  environment  afforded 
by  safety  reglatlons  previously  in  effect. 

■'(B)  In  promulgating  regulations  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  reqtUre  on 
all  new  drilling  and  production  operations 
and,  wherever  practicable  on  already  exist- 
ing operations,  the  use  of  the  best  available 
technology  wherever  failure  of  eq\iipment 
would  have  a  significant  effect  on  public 
health,  safety,  or  the  environment, 

"(2)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  adequacy  of  existing 
safety  regulations  and  technology,  equip- 
ment, and  techniques  for  operations  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  subjects  listed  In  subsection 
(ai    of   this  section.   Not   later   than   nine 


months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  results  of  the  study  and  recommenda- 
tions for  Improved  safety  regulations  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Secretary. 

"RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorlised 
and  directed  to  carry  out  a  research  and 
development  program  designed  to  improve 
safety  of  operations  related  to  exploration 
nnd  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  where  simi- 
lar programs  are  not  presently  being  con- 
ducted by  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
and  where  he  determines  that  such  research 
and  development  is  not  being  adequately 
conducted  by  any  other  public  or  private 
entity  including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)   downhole  safety  devices, 

"(2)  methods  for  reestablishing  control  of 
blowing  out  or  burning  wells, 

"(3)  methods  for  containing  and  cleaning 
\ip  oil  spills,  and 

"(4)  Improved  flow  detection  systems  for 
tnidersea  pipelines. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,,  shall 
establish  equipment  and  performance  stand- 
ards for  oil  spill  cleanup  plans  and  opera- 
tions. Such  standards  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  National  Oil  and  Hazardous  Substances 
Pollution  Contingency  Plan.  Before  such 
standards  are  issued,  the  Administrators  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  conunent  on  the  proposed 
SI  andards. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which  the 
Cciii.st  Guard  is  operating,  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  shall  conduct  studies  of 
underwater  diving  techniques  and  equipment 
suitable  for  protection  of  human  safety. 

"ENrORCEMENT  OF  SAFETY  REGULATIONS: 
INSPECTIONS 

•Sec.  22.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  shall  Jointly  enforce  the 
safety  and  environmental  protection  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  this  Act.  They 
shall  regularly  Inspect  all  operations  author- 
ized pursuant  to  this  Act  and  strictly  enforce 
safety  regulations  promulgated  pm-suant  to 
this  Act  and  other  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  public  health,  safety,  or 
environmental  protection.  All  holders  of 
leases  under  this  Act  shall  allow  prompt  ac- 
ces.s  at  the  site  of  any  operations  subject  to 
safety  regulations  to  any  inspector,  and  pro- 
vide such  documents  and  records  that  are 
pertinent  to  public  health,  safety,  or  envi- 
ronmental protection,  as  such  Secretaries  or 
iheir  designees  may  request. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  da.ys  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
to  provide  for — 

"(A)  physical  observation  at  least  once 
each  year  by  an  inspector  of  the  iiLstallation 
or  testing  of  all  safety  equipment  designed  to 
prevent  or  ameliorate  blowouts,  fires,  spill- 
ages, or  other  major  accidents;  and 

"(B)  periodic  onsite  inspection  without 
advance  notice  to  the  le.s.see  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  public  health,  safety,  or  envi- 
ronmental protection  regulations. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
make  an  Investigation  and  public  re- 
port on  all  major  files  and  major  oil  spillage 
occurring  as  a  result  of  operations  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  major  oil  spillage  is  any  spillage  In  one 
instance  of  more  than  two  hundred  barrels 


of  oil  over  a  period  of  thirty  days:  Provided, 
That  be  may,  in  his  discretion,  make  an  in- 
vestlgatioa  and  report  of  lesser  oil  spillages. 
All  holders  of  leases  under  this  Act  shall  co- 
operate with  him  In  the  course  of  sucli 
investigations. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  their 
re.spousibllities  uxider  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may  by 
agreement  utilize  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment the  services,  personnel,  or  facilities  of 
any  Federal  agency. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  consider  any  allegation  from 
any  person  ol  the  existence  of  a  violation  ol 
any  safety  regulations  issued  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  .shall  answer  such  allegation 
no  later  than  ninety  days  after  receipt  there- 
of, stating  whether  or  not  such  alleged  vlola- 
tioiuj  exist  and,  if  so.  what  action  has  been 
taken. 

"(c)  In  any  investigation  directed  by  this 
section  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  have  power  to  summon  before 
ihem  or  their  designees  witnesses  and  to  re- 
quire the  production  of  books.  pc4>er8,  docu- 
ments, and  any  other  evidence.  Attendance 
of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  books,  pa- 
pers, documents,  or  any  other  evidence  shall 
be  compelled  by  a  similar  process  as  in  the 
United  States  district  court.  In  addition,  they 
or  their  designees  shall  administer  all  neces- 
sary oatlis  to  any  witnesses  summoned  before 
■suid  investigation. 

"LIABILITV  FOE  OIL  SPILLS 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  Any  person  In  charge  of  .iny 
oil  and/or  gas  operations  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  as  soon  as  he  has  knowledge 
of  a  discharge  or  spillage  of  oil  from  an 
operation,  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  of  such  discharge. 
Any  such  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
this  requirement  shall,  upon  conviction,  Ije 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Notifica- 
tion received  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  or 
information  obtained  by  the  use  of  such 
notification,  shall  not  be  used  against  any 
such  Individual  In  any  criminal  case,  except 
a  prosecution  for  perjury  or  for  giving  a  false 
statement. 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  holder  of  a  lease  or  right- 
of-way  issued  or  maintained  under  this  Act 
and  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Settlements 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  fund') 
established  by  this  subsection  shall  be  strict- 
ly liable  without  regard  to  fault  and  without 
regard  to  ownership  of  any  adversely  affected 
lands,  structures,  fish,  wildlife,  or  blotlc  or 
other  natural  resources  relied  upon  by  any 
damaged  party  for  subsistence  or  economic 
purposes,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  thl.5  subsection  for  all  damages,  includ- 
ing cleanup  costs,  sustained  by  any  person 
as  a  result  of  discharges  of  oil  or  gas  from 
any  operation  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
maintained  by  such  holder  of  a  lease  or 
right-of-way  if  such  damages  occurred  (A) 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  or  Mexico,  or  (B)  In  or  on  waters 
within  two  hundred  nautical  miles  of  the 
baseline  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
Mexico  from  which  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico  Is  meas- 
ured, or  (C)  within  one  hundred  nautical 
miles  of  any  such  operation.  Claims  for  such 
injury  or  damages  may  be  determined  by  ar- 
bitration or  judicial  proceedings. 

"(2)  Strict  liability  shall  not  be  Imposed 
under  this  subsection  on  the  holder  or  the 
fund  If  the  holder  or  the  fund  proves  that 
the  damage  was  caused  by  an  act  of  war. 
Strict  liability  shall  not  be  imposed  under 
this  subsection  on  the  holder  U  the  holder 
proves  that  the  damage  was  catised  by  the 
negligence   of   the   United   States   or   other 
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govermental  agency.  Strict  1 
be  Imposed  tinder  this 
spect  to  the  claim  of  a  damaged 
holder  or  the  fund  proves  thai 
was  caused  by  the  nogUgence 
act  of  such  person. 

"(3)    The   holder   shaU    be 
first  $7,000,000  of  siich  claims 
lowed.  The  fund  shall  be  liable 
ance  of  the  claims  that  are 

"(4)   In  any  ca.se  where  llab 
regard  to  fanic  Is  Imposed 
subsection,   the   rules   of  i 
apply  In   accordance  with   th 
State  In  which  surh  damages 
vided.  hovever.  That  In  the 
ages  occurred  outside  the  Jurl'^d 
State,  the  rules  of  stibrogatlor 
In  accm'dance  with  the  laws 
8i7ant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

"(6)    The   Offshore   Oil   Polh 
ments  Fund  Is  herebjr  establlrh 
profit  corporate  entity  that  ma: 
sued  In  Its  own  name.  The 
administered  by  the  holder,?  of 
under  this  Act  under  regulatloils 
by  the  Secretary.  The  fund  shall 
to  an  annual  audit  by  the 
eral,  and  a  copy  of  the  audit 
mitted    to    the    Congress, 
against   the  fund  shall   be  paii 
moneys  deposited  In  the  fund. 

"(8)  There  Is  hereby  Imposed 
rel  of  oil  produced  pursi^ant  to 
sued  or  maintained  under  this 
a>4  cents  per  barrel.  The  fund 
the  fee  from  the  lessees  or  thefr 
Costs  of  administration  shall 
the  money  ccUected   by   the 
Bums  not  needed  for  admlnist 
satisfaction  of  claims  shall  be 
dently   in   Income  producing 
proved  by  the  Secretary.  Incomi 
securities  shall  be  added  to  the 
the  fund. 

"(7)  If  the  fund  Is  unable  to  sa 
asserted  and  finally  determined 
subsection,  the  fund  may  borro 
needed  to  satisfy  the  claim  froifc 
nterclal  credit  source,  at  the  low 
rate  of  interest,  subject  to  the 
the  Secretary.   If   the   Secretary 
•uch  credit  la  not  available,  thi  i 
borrow  the  money  needed  to  sat 
from  the  United  States  Treasurj 
comxierclal  Interest  rates 

"(S)  No  compensation  shall  be 
tills  subsection  unless  notice  of 
Is  given  to  the  Secretary  within 
following   the   date   on   which 
occvQTed. 

"(9)    Payment   of   compensatiJ)n 
damage  pursuant  to  this 
subject  to  the  holder  or  the  fu 
by  subrogation  all  rights  of  the 
recover  for  such   damages  from 
person. 

"(10)   The  collection  of 
fund  shall  cease  when  $200,000 
accumulated,  but  shall  be  renew^ 
accumulation  In  the  fund  falls 
000,000.  The  fund  shall  Insure 
tlons  are  equitable  to  all  holder ; 
or  rlght-of-w.ay. 

"(11)    The  several  district  co 
United  States  shall   have 
claims  against  the  fund. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  any  oil  Is 
spilled  as  a  result  of  an 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the 
the  Department  In  which  the 
operating  shall  remove  or 
removal  of  such  on  as  soon  as 
that  Secretary  determines  such 
be  done  properly  and  expedltio 
leasee  or  permittee   of   the 
which  the  discharge  occurs. 

"(2)  Removal  of  oil  and  actlojis 
mlze  damage  from  oil  discharges 
greatest  extent   possible,   be  In 
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with  the  National  Contingency  Plan  for  re- 
moval of  oU  and  hazardous  subrtances  estab- 
lished purs'jant  to  section  311(c)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollr.tlon  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (86  Stnt.862;  33  U.S.C.  1321  et  scq). 

■■(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  t!ie  De- 
partment lu  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  op- 
erating acts  to  remove  a  discharge  or  spillage 
of  oU  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  draw  upon  niouey  available  in  the 
Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Settlements  Fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  tills 
section.  Such  money  shall  lae  used  to  pay 
promp'.ly  for  all  cleanup  corts  incurred  by 
the  United  Stetes  Government  In  removing 
or  in  mlnlmiziiig  dam.'ige  caused  by  sttcli  oil 
spillage  or  Uischarge. 

•'(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  require- 
ments that  all  holders  of  leases  issue:!  or 
maintained  under  this  Act  shall  establish 
and  maintain  evidence  of  hnar.dal  responsi- 
bility of  not  le-Si  than  $7,000,000.  Financial 
responsibility  may  be  established  by  any  one 
of,  or  a  combination  of.  the  following  meth- 
ods acceptable  to  the  Secretary:  (A)  evidence 
of  insurance,  (B)  surety  bonds,  (C)  qualifi- 
cation as  a  self -Insurer,  or  (D)  other  evidence 
of  financial  responsibility.  Any  bond  filed 
shall  be  issued  by  a  bonding  company  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  United  States. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  Interpreted  to  supersede  section  311 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollutlou  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  or  preempt  the  field  of 
strict  liability  or  to  enlaige  or  diminish  the 
authority  of  any  State  to  impose  additional 
requirements. 

"tC^STAI.    STATE    FUND 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treastiry  of  the  United  States  the 
Coastal  State  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'fund') .  The  Secretary  shall  manage 
and  make  grants  from  the  fund  according 
to  the  regulations  established  pursuant  to 
suttsections  (b)  and  (c)  to  the  coastal  States 
impacted  by  anticipated  or  actual  oil  and 
gas  production. 

■■(b)  The  purpose  of  such  grants  shall  be 
to  assist  coastal  States  impacted  by  aiitici- 
pated  or  actual  oil  and  gas  production  to 
ameliorate  adverse  environmental  effects  and 
control  secondary  social  and  economic  im- 
pacts associated  with,  the  development  of 
Federal  energy  resources  in,  or  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  the  submerged 
lands  of  such  States.  Such  grants  may  be 
used  for  planning,  construction  of  public 
facilities,  and  provision  of  public  services, 
and  such  other  activities  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
jection (c)  of  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  (1)  provide  that  such 
grants  be  directly  related  to  such  environ- 
mental effects  and  social  and  economic  Im- 
pacts; (2)  take  Into  consideration  the  acreage 
leased  or  proposed  to  be  leased  and  the  vol- 
ume of  production  of  oil  and  gas  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  adjacent 
coastal  State:  and  (3)  require  each  coastal 
State,  as  a  requirement  of  eligibility  for 
grants  from  the  fund,  to  establish  pollution 
containment  and  cleanup  systems  for  pollu- 
tion from  oil  and  gas  development  activities 
on  the  submerged  lands  of  each  stich  State. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b) ,  and  this  subsection,  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  requirements  for  grant  eligibility: 
Proricfed,  That  It  is  the  Intent  of  this  section 
that  grants  shall  be  made  to  Impacted  coastal 
States  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  that  grants 
shall  be  mide  to  Impacted  coa-stal  States  in 
proportion  to  the  effects  and  Impacts  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  exploration,  development 
and  production  on  s\ich  States:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  it  is  the  Intent  that  units 
of  general  purpose  local  government  may 
share  In  the  State  fund  In  the  proportion 
that  they  are  impacted  by  Outer  Continen- 


tal ShcU  development  as  determined  by  the 
respective  States.  Such  grants  shall  not  be 
on  a  matching  basis  but  shall  be  adequate 
to  compensate  impacted  coastal  States  for 
the  fuTl  coLts  of  any  environmental  effects 
and  social  and  economic  Impacts  of  offshore 
oil  and  cas  e.'.ploratlon,  development  and 
production.  The  Secretary  rhnJl  coordinate 
all  grants  with  manasoraent  programs  esiab- 
Uihed  pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Manaee- 
ment  Act  of  1972. 

••',U)  The  accret.-iry  shall  dl..ti:lbui?  anuu- 
clly  to  each  of  the  impactc  I  coastal  States 
th.a  proportion  of  $100,000,000  of  the  fund 
that  equals  the  average  for  tliat  State  of  the 
folloK-mg  proportions: 

••(1)  the  proportion  of  Outer  Coiitlnental 
Shelf  acreage  leassd  off  the  shores  of  such 
State  in  that  year  to  the  total  Cuter  Conti- 
nental Shelf  aL-reagc  leased  in  that  year; 

"(21  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  wells 
drllloti  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the 
shores  of  such  State  In  that  year  to  the  total 
number  of  wells  drilled  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  In  that  year; 

"(3)  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons living  In  such  State  in  that  year  who 
are  employed  in  Outer  Continental  Shelf  ac- 
tivities by  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lessees 
and  thc-lr  contractors  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
activities  in  that  year  by  Outer  Continental 
Sh.?lf  lessees  and  their  contractors; 

■  (4)  the  proportion  of  the  volume  of  oil 
and  gas  produced  from  Federal  leases  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  first  landed  in 
such  State  in  that  year  to  the  total  volunve 
of  oil  and  gas  produced  from  Federal  leases 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  first 
landed  in  the  United  States  in  that  year; 

'■(5)  the  proportion  of  the  volume  of  oil 
and  gas  produced  from  Federal  leases  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  shores  of  such 
State  in  that  year  to  the  total  volume  of  oil 
and  gas  produced  from  Federal  leases  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  in  that  year;  and 
•'(6)  the  proportion  of  onshore  capital  ia- 
veitment  In  such  State  by  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lessees,  their  contractors,  and  persons 
who  first  purchase,  receive  or  expect  to  pur- 
chase or  receive  oil  or  gas  produced  in  that 
year  from  Federal  leases  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  to  the  total  such  onsliore  In- 
vestment in  all  coastal  States  made  by  siKta 
persons  in  tliat  year. 

■■(e)(1)  A  Coastal  Slate  may  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  an  annual  im- 
pact assessment  of  the  adverse  environmen- 
tal, social  and  economic  impacts  on  the 
State  as  a  result  of  cU  and  gas  exploration, 
development  and  production  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  The  annual  impact  as- 
sessment shall  seek  to  quantify  tiie  net  ad- 
verse Impacts  to  the  State. 

■■(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines that  the  dollar  amount  of  such  Im- 
pacts Ifi  greater  than  the  amount  distributed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
he  shall  recommend  to  the  Secretary  that 
suca  State  receive  a  grant  from  the  fund. 
If  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  recommends 
grants  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reduce  the  amount  granted  to 
the  States  puri>uant  to  this  svibsectioii  on  a 
pro  rata  basis. 

■■(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nues from  the  Outer  Contlaental  Shelf 
Lauds  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  funds:  Provided,  That  the 
total  amount  paid  Into  the  fiuid  shall  not 
exceed  $200,000,000  per  year. 

"(g)  Tliere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  $100,000,000. 
"CITIZEN  surrs 
"Sec.  25.  (a)  Except  as  provkled  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  hav- 
ing an  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely, 
affected  may  commence  a  civil  action  on  Wt 
own  behalf — 
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"il)  against  any  person  luoluciiug — 

"(A)  the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  any  other  governmental  instrumen- 
tality or  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tiim  who  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulation  pro- 
nuilgated  thereunder,  or  any  permit  or  lease 
;.-?sued  by  the  Secretary:  or 

"(2)  against  the  Secretary  where  there  Is 
alleged  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  Is  not 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

"(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

'■(A)  prior  to  sixty  da.vs  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  in  WTiting  under  oath  of 
the  violation  (1)  to  the  Secretary,  and  (U) 
to  any  alleged  violator  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  or  any  permit  or  lease  Issued 
thereunder: 

"(B)  if  the  Secretary  has  commenced  and 
Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  thereunder,  or  the  lease,  but 
in  any  such  action  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  any  person  may  Intervene  as  a  matter 
of  rlBhi;  or 

"(2)  Under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  in  writing  under  oath  of  such 
action  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
except  that  such  action  may  be  brought  Im- 
mediately after  svich  notification  in  the  case 
where  the  violation  complained  of,  consti- 
tutes an  imminent  threat  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  plantiff  or  would  immediately 
affect  a  legal  interest  of  the  plaintiff. 

"(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  if  not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

"(d)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
Ui  any  action,  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  including  reasonable  attorneys  fees 
to  any  party,  whenever  the  court  determines 
such  award  Is  appropriate.  Tlie  court  may. 
If  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  prelimi- 
nary injunction  Is  sought,  require  the  filing 
of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons may  have  under  this  or  any  statute 
or  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  tlie  regula- 
tions thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  relief. 
Including  relief  against  the  Secretary. 
"promotion  of  competition 

"Sec.  26.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  publish  a  report  with  recom- 
mendations for  promoting  competition  and 
maximizing  production  and  revenues  from 
the  leasing  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands, 
and  shall  Include  a  plan  for  Implementing 
recommended  administrative  changes  and 
drafts  of  any  proposed  legislation.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"(1)  other  competitive  bidding  systems 
permitted  under  present  law  as  compared 
to^the  bonus  bidding  system; 

"(2)  evaluation  of  alternative  bidding  sys- 
tems not  permitted  under  present  law; 

"(3)  measures  to  ease  entry  of  new  com- 
petitors; and 

"(4)  measures  to  increase  supply  to  Inde- 
pendent refiners  and  dUtributors. 

"enforcement  and  penalties 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
■wWch  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Institute  a  civil  action 


in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  the  affected  operation 
is  located  for  a  restraining  order  or  injunc- 
tion or  other  appropriate  remedy  to  enforce 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
or  order  Issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act. 

■■(b)  If  any  per.son  shall  fail  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation 
or  order  Issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
aci ,  after  notice  of  such  failure  aiid  expira- 
tion of  any  period  allowed  for  corrective  ac- 
tion, such  person  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil 
pen.ilty  of  not  more  than  55.000  for  each 
and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such 
failiu-e.  Tlie  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  departme)it  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  may  assess,  collect,  and  compro- 
I'llse  any  such  penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be 
as.'-essed  until  the  person  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation shall  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  such  charge. 

'■(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  regulation  or  order  Issued  uiider  the 
authority  of  this  Act  designed  to  protect 
public  health,  safety,  or  the  environment  or 
conserve  natural  resources  or  knowingly  and 
willfully  makes  any  false  statement,  repre- 
sentation, or  certification  in  any  application, 
record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document  filed 
or  required  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act, 
or  who  knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies, 
tampers  with,  or  renders  inaccurate  any 
monitoring  device  or  method  of  record  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  this  Act  or 
knowingly  and  willfully  reveals  any  data  or 
information  required  to  be  kept  confidential 
by  this  Act,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  jnore  than  $100,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  Each  day.  that  a  violation  continues 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  corporation  or  other  en- 
tity violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  vmder  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act,  any  officer,  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  or  entity  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  authorized,  ordered,  or  carried  out 
such  violation  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
fines  or  imprisonment  as  provided  for  under 
subsection   (c)   of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  remedies  prescribed  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  concurrent  and  cumulative  and 
the  exercise  of  one  does  not  preclude  the 
exercise  of  the  others.  Further,  the  remedies 
prescribed  in  this  section  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  remedies  afforded  by  any 
other  law  or  regulation. 

"environmental  baseline  and 
monitoring  stttoies 

"Sec.  28.  (a)  Prior  to  approval  of  any  de- 
velopment and  production  plan  as  required 
by  section  5  of  this  Act  (as  amended),  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Administrator"),  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  area  or  region  Involved  to  establish 
baseline  information  concerning  the  status  of 
the  marine  and  coastal  environment  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the  coastal 
zone  which  may  be  affected  by  oil  and  gas 
development. 

"'(b)  Subsequent  to  development  of  any 
area  studied  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor 
the  areas  involved  in  a  manner  designed  to 
provide  time-series  data  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  previously  collected  data  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  any  significant 
changes  in  the  quality  and  productivity  of 
the  environment. 

"'(c)  Such  studies  shall  be  planned  and 
carried  out  in  full  cooperation  with  the  af- 
fected States. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  developing  a  baseline 
of  information,  such  studies,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  shall  be  designed  to  predict  im- 
pacls  on  the  marine  biota  resulting  from 


chronic  low  level  pollution  or  large  spills 
associated  with  Outer  Conthiental  Shelf  pro- 
duction; the  introduction  of  drill  cuttings 
and  drilling  muds  In  the  area;  and  from  the 
laying  of  pipe  to  .serve  the  offshore  produc- 
tion area;  and  the  impacts  of  development 
offshore  on  the  adjacent  and  afTected  coastal 
areas. 

'ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS 

"Sec.  29.  (a)  The  environmental  Impact 
.statements  related  to  the  implementation 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852;  42 
U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.),  shall  Include,  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  statutory  and  regulatory 
requirements — 

"(1)  luterrelation=;hlps  and  cumulative  en- 
vironmental Impacts  of  development  of  the 
proposed  lease  tract  in  relation  to  existing 
and  possible  future  oil  and  gas  developments 
or  the  siting  of  other  energy  facilities  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  or  in  the  adjacent 
coastal  zone; 

■'(2)  population  and  growth  characteristics 
of  the  affected  coastal  States  or  adjacent 
States  and  identification  of  any  assumptions 
used  to  project  the  impact  of  proposed  devel- 
opment of  offshore  oil  and  gas  resources  on 
population  and  growth,  including  an  assess- 
ment of  the  effect  of  any  possible  change  In 
population  patterns  or  growth  upon  the  re- 
source base  including  land  use,  water,  and 
public    services; 

"(3)  relationship  and  consistency  of  the 
jiroposed  exploration  or  development  and 
pioductlon  of  oil  and  gas  to  existing  or 
developing  or  approved  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs  of  the  affected  coastal  States 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1280- 
16  U.S.C.  1451  etseq.); 

"(4)  probable  secondary  or  Indirect  impact 
of  the  proposed  exploration,  development  or 
production  on  the  marine  and  coastal  en- 
vironments. 

"(b)  In  preparing  environmental  Impact 
statements  prior  to  leasing,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  primary  emphasis  to  the  assess- 
ment of  environmental  impacts  relating  to 
exploration  activities  to  be  conducted  subse- 
quent to  leasing. 

'■REGIONAL  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  ADVISORY 
BOARDS 

"Sec.  30.  (a)  The  Governors  of  coastal 
States  may  establish  regional  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  advisory  boards  for  such  re- 
gions and  with  such  membership  as  they 
may  determine  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

••(b)  Representatives  of  the  following  Fed- 
eral officials  shall  be  entitled  to  participate 
as  observers  in  the  deliberations  of  such 
boards:  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator  of  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

""(c)  Such  boards  shall  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  all  matters  related  to  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  oil  and  gas  development  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  development  of  the 
leasing  program  required  by  section  18  of 
this  Act;  approval  of  development  and  pro- 
duction plans  required  preparation  of  by 
section  5  of  this  Act  (as  amended);  imple- 
mentation of  environmental  baseline  and 
monitoring  studies;  and  the  environmental 
Impact  statements  prepared  In  the  course  of 
Implementation  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  If  a  regional  advisory  board  or  a 
Governor  of  a  potentially  affected  coastal 
State  makes  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  size,  timing,  or  loca- 
tion of  a  proposed  lease  sale  or  on  a  proposed 
development  and  production  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  accept  sttch  recommendations  from 
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the  regional  advisory  board  or  CSfcvernor,  un- 
less be  determines  tbey  are  no  i  consistent 
with  national  security  or  overrld  ing  national 
Interests.  No  action  shall  He  tc  review  the 
Secretary's  exercise  of  dlscretloi ,  In  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  such  recommec  datlons. 

•■(e)  The  provisions  of  subjection  (d) 
above  shall  apply  only  to  recon  .mendations 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  with]  n  sixty  days 
of  receipt  by  the  board  or  the  G  )vernor  of  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  lease  sale  o  of  a  devel- 
opment and  production  plan. 
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"Sec.  33.  (a)  Any  action  of  the 
approve  a  leasing  program  purs 
tlon  18  of  this  Act  shall  be  subjedt 
review  only  in  the  United  Stat ;: 
Appeals  for  the  District  of 

"(b)    Any  action  of  the 
prove,  require  modification  of,  o: 
a  development  and  production 
to  section  5  of  this  Act  (as 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only 
States  court  of  appeals  for  a  circ 
an  affected  coastal  State  is 

"(e)   Any  person  who  partici; 
administrative    proceedings 
actions  specified  In  subsections 
of  this  section  and  who  Is  edve 
or  aggrieved  by  the  action  must 
tlon    for    review    of    the 
within    sixty    days   from   the 
action.  The  petitioner  forthwith 
mlt  copies  of  the  petition  to 
and    the    Attorney    General    of 
States,  who  shall  represent  the 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  file 
the  record  of  any  public 
by  this  Act  and  any  additional 
(Including  the  environmental 
ment  which   accompanied  the 
gram  or  development  and  produ^ 
upon  which  the  Secretary  based 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  titl 
States  Code.  No  objection  to  tli 
the   Secretary   shall   be   conslde 
court  unless  such  objection  has 
mltted  to  the  Secretary  during 
Istratlve  proceedings  related  to 
involved. 

"(e)    The  court   shall   hear   e 
solely  on  the  record  made  before 
tary.  The  findings  of  the  E 
ported  by  substantial  evidence  or 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall   be 
The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
order  or  decision  or  may  remaijd 
ceedlngs  to  the  Secretary  for 
action  as  It  may  direct. 

"(f>    Upon   the  filing  of  the 
the  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
be  exclusive  and  its  judgment 
except  that  such  Judgment  shall 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  oi 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari. 

"PIAKNINC     INFORMATION    TO    C 

"SEC.  33.  Aa  aoon  as  practlcabl 
lesL^e  sale,  the  Secretary  shall 
to  the  anected  coastal  States, 
formation  designed  to  assist 
ning  fc«-  the  on-shore  Impacts  of 
and  gaa  development  and  produ 
information  shall  include 
the  oil  and  gas  reserves  leased, 
and  timing  of  development  if 
and  or  gas  Is  found,  (3)  the 
lines,  and   (4)    general  location 
of  on-shore  facilities. 

"UMrrATIONS    ON    Exporfr 

"Sec.  33.  Any  oil  or  gas  produced 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  except 
gas   which   la   either   exchanged 
quantity  for  convenience  or 
clency  of  tran^>ortatlon  with 
government  of  a  foreign  state 
temporarily  exported  for  convenience 
creased    efficiency    of    transpwrta 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  st4te 
enters  the  United  States,  shall  ij 
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all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ments of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1989  (Act  of  December  30,  1969:  83  Stat.  841) 
and,  in  addition,  before  any  oil  or  gas  sub- 
ject to  this  section  may  be  exported  under 
the  limitations  and  licensing  requirements 
and  penalty  and  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  the 
President  must  make  and  publi^ih  an  express 
finding  that  such  exports  will  not  Increase 
reliance  on  Imported  oil  or  gas  and  arc  In 
the  national  interest  and  are  in  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  the  E.xport  Admlnistiation 
Act  of  1969:  Proiidcd,  That  the  President 
shall  submit  reports  to  the  Congress  con- 
taining findings  made  under  this  section,  and 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  report  Con- 
gress shall  have  a  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days,  thirty  days  of  v/hlch  Congress  must 
have  been  in  session,  to  consider  whether  ex- 
ports under  the  terms  of  this  section  are  in 
the  national  Interest.  If  the  Congress  within 
this  time  period  passes  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  stating  disagreement  with 
the  President's  finding  concerning  the  na- 
tional hiterest,  further  exports  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  aforementioned  Presidential  find- 
ings shall  cease.". 

REVISION     or    LEASE    TERMS 

Sec.  203.  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Coutlnen- 
tai  Shelf  Ijands  Act  Is  amended  by  revising 
subsections  (a)   and  (b)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  grant 
to  the  highest  responsible  qualified  bidder  by 
competitive  bidding  under  regulations  pro- 
m'Jlgated  in  advance  oil  and  gas  leases  on 
submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  which  are  not  covered  by  leases  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
6  of  this  Act.  The  bidding  shall  be: 

"(1)  by  sealed  bid: 

"(2)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  on 
the  btisis  of — 

"(A)  cash  bonus  bid  with  a  royalty  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  16  2,3  per 
centum  In  amount  or  value  of  the  produc- 
tion saved,  removed,  or  sold: 

"(B)  variable  royalty  bid  ba.sed  on  a  per- 
centum  of  the  production  saved,  removed, 
or  sold  with  a  cash  bonus  a.%  determined  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(C)  cash  bonus  bid  with  diminishing  or 
sliding  royalty  based  on  such  formulae  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  as  equitable  to 
encourage  continued  production  from  the 
lease  as  resources  diminish,  but  not  less  than 
16%  per  centum  in  amount  or  value  of  the 
production  saved,  removed,  or  sold  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lease  period; 

"(D)  cash  bonus  bid  with  a  fixed  share 
of  the  net  profit  derived  from  operation  of 
the  tract  of  no  less  than  60  per  centum 
reserved  to  the  United  States; 

"(E)  fixed  cash  bonus  with  the  net  profit 
share  reserved  to  the  United  States  as  the 
bid  variable: 

"(F)  cash  bonus  with  a  royalty  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  16-,}  per 
centum  in  amount  or  value  of  the  produc- 
tion saved,  removed,  or  sold  and  a  per  cen- 
tum share  of  net  profits  derived  from  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  produced  from 
the  lease;  or 

"(G)  cash  bonus  bid.s  for  1  per  centum 
shares  of  an  undivided  working  interest  in 
the  exploration  and  development  of  a  large 
area,  such  shares  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  the  bid  per  share,  with  a  fixed 
share  of  the  net  profits  derived  from  the 
lease  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  to  be  less  than  60  per  centum  of 
such  net  profits,  reserved  to  the  United 
States; 

"(H)  cash  bonus  bids  for  1  per  centum 
shares  of  an  undivided  working  interest  in 
the  exploration  and  development  of  a  lease 
area,  such  shares  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  th3  bid  per  shai°e,  and  with 
a  diminishing  or  sliding  share  of  the  net 
profits   derived    from   the   lease   reserved   to 


the  United  States,  based  on  such  formulae 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  as  equitable 
to  cncotirage  continued  production  from  the 
lease  as  resources  diminish  and/or  costs  of 
production  Increase  and  to  ensure  that  the 
cumulative  valtie  of  the  share  reserved  to 
the  United  States  not  be  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  cumulative  value  of  the  profits 
Xrom  the  lease; 

"(I)  a  proposed  exploration  progi-am  foj 
the  area  to  be  leased  described  in  terras  of 
.specific  activities  to  be  undertaken  or 
amounts  of  money  to  be  spent  with  a  royalty 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  lei, 
per  centum  In  amount  or  value  of  the 
pre  ducts  saved,  removed,  or  sold,  or  with 
a  fixed  share  of  the  net  profits  derived  from 
the  lease  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  to  be  less  than  60  per  centum  of 
such  uct  profits,  re.served  to  the  United 
Stales; 

"(J)  royalty  ba.sed  on  a  percentage  of  the 
produ'jiion  saved,  removed,  or  sold,  or  net 
profit  share  reserved  to  the  United  States  as 
the  bid  variable  with  a  cash  bonus  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  In  an  amount  which  he  esti- 
mates would  pay  for  an  adequate  exploratory 
drilling  program  on  the  tract  to  be  leased: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  royalty  shall 
net  be  less  than  162,  per  centum  In  amount 
or  value  of  the  production  saved,  removed,  or 
bold  ai'd  such  net  profit  share  shall  not  be 
less  than  CO  per  centum  of  such  net  profit. 
The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  an  Interest- 
bearing  escro'A'  account  any  cash  bonus  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  and 
shell  grant  to  the  lessee  of  any  area  leased 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  such  amounts 
cf  .such  funds  as  the  lessee  may  need  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  exploratory  drilling  on  the 
iCLi/^e  area:  Provided,  however.  That  no  grants 
shall  be  made  In  excess  of  the  cash  bonus 
received  for  the  leased  area  and  the  interest 
accrued  thereon:  Provided  further.  That  the 
payment  of  the  cash  bonus  may  be  deferred 
according  to  a  schedule  announced  at  the 
time  the  tract  Is  put  out  for  lease,  but  such 
payment  shall  be  made  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  lease  sale. 

"(3)  The  net  profit  share  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(D).  (E),  (F),  (O),  and  (H)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
individually  for  each  lease  area,  and  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  not  less 
than  ninety  days  before  the  lease  sale. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
establish  accounting  procedures  and  stand- 
ards to  govern  the  calculation  of  the  net 
profits.  Such  regttlatlon  shall  include  a  cap- 
ital recovery  plan  based  upon  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest  and  a  reasonable  period  of 
recovery.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  a  lessee  concerning 
the  calculation  of  the  net  profits,  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  on  the  lessee.  The  account- 
ing procedures  shall  provide  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  appropriate  overhead  expenses  and 
general  aUministrative  expenses  of  a  lessee 
which  are  attributable  to  the  bupport  of 
activities  performed  on  the  lease  area  In 
question. 

•'(5)  The  United  States  shall  be  considered 
a  nonvoting  party  to  any  Joint  wording  group 
formed  pursuant  to  subpar.igraphs  (G)  and 
(H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  maiiage- 
ment  of  the  Joint  exploratory  and  develop- 
ment venture:  Proiided,  however.  That  the 
United  States  shall  not  contribute  any  oper- 
ating funds  for  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  a  leas©  other  than  the  matching 
grants  authorized  by  paragraph  (10)  of  this 
.section.  The  Secretary  shall  represent  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  selection  of  operators 
lor  any  joint  working  group. 

••(6)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  bid- 
ding alternative  from  among  thoae  author- 
ized by  this  section  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
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objectives  of  this  Act,  considering  both  the 
overall  naUonal  interest  and  equity  among 
the  interested  parties:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  cash  bonus  bid  with  royalty  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  system  authorized  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applied  to  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  area  offered  for  lease  each 
vear  in  the  regions  where  lliere  has  been  no 
previous  development  of  oil  and  gas:  And 
provided  further.  That  subsequent  to  pas- 
sage of  this  Act.  a  study  will  be  initiated  oi 
the  benefits  and  costs  associated  with  con- 
ducting lease  sales  using  the  undivided 
working  Interest  cash  bonus  bid  systems  au- 
thorized by  subparagraphs  (O)  and  (H)  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The.se  sys- 
tems shall  be  analyzed  lu  terms  of  their  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  the  objectivea  of  this  Act, 
considering  both  the  overall  national  Inter- 
est and  equity  among  the  Interested  parties. 
One  of  the  systems  authorized  by  subpara- 
graphs (G)  and  (H( ,  and  one  alternative  sys- 
tem shall  be  te.=ted  at  sales  held  In  an  area 
previously  undeveloped  for  oil  and  pas  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  an  additional  test  of  one  of  such 
systems  and  one  other  alternative  system 
shall  be  conducted  at  sales  held  within  one 
year  after  the  first  such  tests.  The  results  of 
such  tests  shall  be  incorporated  Into  an 
overall  analysis  of  these  systems  and  this 
analysis  shall  be  provided  to  Congress  no 
later  than  twelve  month-s  after  the  sale  date. 
If,  during  the  first  year  following  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  finds  that  compli- 
ance with  the  limitations  on  vise  of  the 
leasing  system  autliorized  by  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
would  delay  development  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
he  may  exceed  that  limitation  after  he  sub- 
mits to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  report  stating  his  finding  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  If,  in  any  year  following  th« 
first  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  finds  compliance  with  such  limi- 
tation would  delay  development  of  such  re- 
sources, he  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  stating 
his  finding  and  the  reasons  therefor.  If  ei- 
ther the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
Secretary's  finding  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  such  report  (not  Including  days 
when  Congress  is  not  In  session)  such  limi- 
tation shall  not  be  exceeded. 

"(7)  The  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  purchase  up  to  16^4  per  centum  by 
volume  of  the  annual  production  of  hydro- 
cartwns  from  a  lease  at  fair  market  value  at 
the  wellhead  of  the  oil  and/or  gas  (as  may 
be  the  case)  saved,  removed,  or  sold.  The 
lessees  of  any  Joint  working  group  of  suc- 
cessful bidders  under  subparagraph  (G)  or 
(H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  shares  of  the 
remaining  production  In  proportion  to  their 
shares  in  the  joint  working  group,  at  fair 
market  value  at  the  wellhead  of  the  oil 
and/or  gas  (as  may  be  the  case)  saved,  re- 
moved, or  sold. 

"(8)  Joint  bids  shall  not  be  permit  ied 
under  the  undivided  working  interest  cash 
bonus  bid  system  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(G)  or  (H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  .shall  deposit  In  an  In- 
terest-bearing escrow  account  the  working 
Interest  cash  bonuses  received  from  each 
lease  sold  under  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (G)  and  (H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
working  capital  for  exploratory  drilling  on 
the  lease  sales  pursuant  to  paragraph  |iO) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  Is  authorhsed  and 
directed  to  grant  to  the  operating  lessee  or 
lessres  of  any  Joint  working  group  of  suc- 
cessful   bidders    under    subparagraphs    (G) 
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and  (H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
such  funds  as  may  be  needed  to  finance  50 
per  centum  oi  the  cost  of  exploratory  drilling 
on  the  lease  areas  as  such  costs  accrue.  Such 
matching  grants  shall  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  working  interest  cash  bonus 
bldo  for  each  lease  sale:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  grants  shall  be  made  In  excess  of 
the  total  working  Interest  cash  bonuses  re- 
ceived for  the  respective  lease  sale.  Funds 
from  the  working  interest  cash  bonus  bids 
remaining  at  tiie  completion  of  exploratory 
drilling  shall  be  deposited  In  tlic  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

"lb)  An  oil  and  gas  lea.se  issued  pursuant 
to  tills  section  shall  (1)  cover  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  entire 
geological  structures  or  traps,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable;  or  (2)  ccpipri.s?  a 
reasonable,  economic  production  unit  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;  (3)  be  for  a 
period  of  (ii  five  years  or  (II)  for  up  to  ten 
years  where  the  Secretary  deems  such  longer 
period  necessary  to  encourage  exploration 
and  development  in  areas  of  unusually  deep 
water  or  adverse  weather  conditions  and 
as  long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  area  hi  paying  quantities,  or 
drilling  or  well  reworking  operations  as  ap- 
proved 'oy  the  Secretary  are  conducted  there- 
on: (4)  require  the  payment  of  value  as  de- 
termined by  one  of  the  bidding  procedures 
set  out  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  (5) 
entitled  the  lessee  to  explore,  develop,  and 
produce  the  oil  and  gas  resotu'ces  contained 
wltliln  the  lease  areas;  Provided,  however. 
That  such  development  and  production  is 
conditioned  upon  approval  of  the  develop- 
ment and  production  plan  required  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act:  and  (6)  contsin  such 
rental  provisions  and  such  other  terms  and 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  at 
the  time  of  offering  the  area  for  lease.". 

DISPOSITION    OF    FEDERAL    ROY.II.rY    OljU 

Sec.  204.  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Coutinenial 
Shelf  Lands  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  a  new  siosectlon 
(k)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)(l)  Upon  commencement  of  produc- 
tion of  oil  from  any  lease.  Issued  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  offer  to  the  public  and  sell  by 
competitive  bidding  for  not  less  than  its 
fair  market  value.  In  such  amounts  and  for 
such  ternxs  as  he  determines,  that  proportion 
of  the  oil  produced  from  said  lease  which  is 
due  to  the  United  States  as  royalty  or  net 
profit  share  oil.  The  Secretary  shall  limit 
participation  in  such  sales  where  lie  finds 
such  limitation  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  oil  at  equitable  prices  to  Inde- 
pendent refiners.  In  the  event  that  the  Sec- 
reary  limits  participation  in  such  sales,  he 
shall  sell  such  oil  at  an  equitable  price.  The 
lessee  shall  take  any  such  royalty  oil  for 
which  no  acceptable  bids  are  received  and 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  a  cash  royalty 
equal  to  Us  fair  market  value,  but  in  no 
event  shall  such  royalty  be  less  than  the 
fair  market  value. 

'■(2)  In  the  event  that  net  profit  share 
oil  produced  luider  an  undivided  v.orklng  in- 
terest casii  bontis  bid  system  pursuant  to 
subparagraphs  (G)  and  (H),  paragraph  (2i 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  this  Act 
as  amended  is  sold  back  to  the  lessees,  each 
pF.rty  to  the  Joint  working  group  shall  be 
eligible  to  purchase  pro  rata  share  according 
to  its  per  centum  working  interest  ". 

ANNUAL  BF.PORT 

Sec  205.  Section  Id  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  is  amended  to  read 

iiti  Xollov\s; 

"ANNUAL  REPORT  BV   SECRETARY    TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  15.  Within  six  months  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  c^n  the  leasing  and  production  program 


In  th3  Outer  Continental  Shelf  during  such 
fi.scal  year,  including  a  detailing  of  all  mon- 
eys received  and  expended,  and  of  all  leas- 
ing, development,  and  production  activities: 
a  summary  of  management,  supervision,  and 
enforcement  activities;  a  summary  of  grants 
made  from  the  C.-iastal  State  Fund;  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Cotlgress  for  improve- 
ments in  management,  safety  and  amount 
of  production  in  leasing  and  operations  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  for  resolu- 
tion of  Jurisdictional  conflicts  or  amblgti- 
Ities.". 

Ol'TiJR    CiiNIINENTAL    SHEL>    DEVhLOPMENT    AND 
PROUITCTION    PLAN 

Ski  .  206.  Section  0  of  the  Outer  Ccntinenlal 
Shelf  Lands  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections: 

••  ( d  1 11)  Prior  to  development  and  pro- 
duction, a  ie.ssee  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  approval,  and  to  the  Governors  of 
the  affected  coastal  States  and  the  appro- 
priate regional  boards  established  pursuant 
to  ilie  Act  for  review,  a  Development  and 
Production  Plan  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ■plan').  T>.e  plan  may  apply  to  more 
than  one  lease. 

'  (2)  After  enactment  of  tliis  section  no 
oil  and  gas  lease  may  be  issued  pur.suant  to 
this  Act  unless  the  lease  requires  that  de- 
velopment and  production  of  reserves  be  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which 
ini'Cts  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

■■(3)  With  respect  to  leases  outstanding 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
where  development  and  production  have  not 
yet  i>egun  on  .such  leases,  a  proposed  develop- 
ment and  production  plan  must  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  of  the  affected  coastal 
State  and  appropriate  regional  boards  for 
review  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  sub.section  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  development  and  production. 

"(4)  Such  plan  shall  include,  to  the  extent 
available  at  the  time  of  Its  submission,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following  information: 

"(A)  location  of  the  lease  area  in  reference 
to  Other  coastal  and  offshore  activities, 
including  other  oil  and  gas  developments  or 
potential  developments  nearby  and  uatvire 
and  extent  of  the  oil  and  or  gas  resources. 

"(B)  anticipated  location  of  production 
units,  offshore  and  onshore  support  facilities, 
and  righto-of-way  and  uiunber  of  pipelines 
and  other  infrastructure  necessary  to  pro- 
duce, transport,  process,  and  distribute  oil 
and  gas  from  the  lease  area; 

"(C(  capacity  of  onshore  facilities  and 
infrastructure  at  the  point  of  entry  into  a 
coastal  State  of  the  oil  or  gas  produced  within 
ihe  lease  area  estimated  to  the  extent 
possible: 

"(D)  assessment  of  the  need  for  new  on- 
shore facilities  or  infrastructure  that  may  be 
required  to  handle  the  oil  or  gas  produced 
from  tlie  lease  area,  or  otherwise  to  support 
operations  within  the  lease  area; 

"(E)  extraordinary  geologic  condiliojis  or 
resource  values  Ui  the  lease  area  and.  or 
affected  areas  of  the  coastal  zone  which  may 
require  special  treatment  or  precautions  to 
protect  the  marine  or  coastal  environment 
or  insure  tlie  safe  development  and  produc- 
tion from  the  lease  area: 

"(F)  e::pected  rate  of  development  and  pro- 
ti'.iction  from  the  le.^.se  ai'ea  which  &hall  be 
cousisteiat  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (5)   cf  this  subsection; 

"(G)  anticipated  productive  life  of  the 
lea.se  area  and  the  field  in  which  it  Is  located: 

"(H)  certification  of  the  consistency  cf 
the  projected  development  and  production 
plan  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1456); 

"(I)  such  other  information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  en- 
vironmental, social,  or  economic  Impacts  of 
the  proposed  development. 
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"(5)    All   proptosed   plans 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
duce  at  a  rate  no  less  than 
efficient  rate  for  the  duration 
covered  by  the  plan:  Provided 
finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
such    rate    would   be    u 
lessee  or  would  violate   other 
this  Act  or  for  other  good  caus  ; 
Secretary  shall  waive  such 
Secretary    shall    promulgate    b 
guidelines    for    the    determina 
lessee    of    such    maximum 
production. 

"(6)   If  the  Secretary  determ^ie. 
proposed  plan  makes  adequate 
safe    operations   on    the    Outer 
Shelf,    he    shall    tentatively 
portions  of  the  plan  dealing  w 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shel ; 
mit  It,  together  with  any  draft  e 
Impact  statement  prepared  pur 
tion    102(2)  (C)     of    the 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  to  the 
the  affected  coastal  States,  an; 
regional   Outer   Continental 
Board,      and      any      appropriate 
regional  entity  created  under 
of   the   Coastal    Zone   Managenjent 
amended) ,  for  their  review  and 
make  the  plan  available  to  the 
not    less    than    sixty    days 
bearings  as  provided  for  by  para^ 
this    subsection.    Any    such 
mental    Impact    statement 
available  to  the  public  as  soon 
pie  ted.    After   such    tentative 
lessee  may  proceed  with  develop^i 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  In 
the  plan:   Provided,  however.  T^iat 
approval  of  the  plan  the 
quire  modifications  pursuant 
(8)  of  this  subsection. 

"(7)    The  Secretary  shall 
hearings  within  the  affected 
not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  U 
disapproval    of    the   plan.    Sufficient 
tunity  shall  be  provided  for 
the  affected  States,  local 
lessee  and  members  of  tlie  pub 
Transcripts  of  such  hearings 
and  made  part  of  the  record,  1: 
comments  of  any  affected  State. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Advisor; 
government,  or  Interstate  or 
which  reviewed  the  plan  and  sttall 
available  to  the  public  upon 

•'(8)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall 
ficatlon  of  a  proposed  plan  If 
that  the  lessee  has  failed  to 
provision  In  the  plan  for  safe 
the  lease  area  or  for  protection 
or  coastal  environment,  Includidg 
of  the  coastal  zone  from  avoid  »ble 
Impacts:  Provided,  however,  Th^t 
tary  may  not  require  any 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  a 
zone  management  program  appto 
ant  to  section  306  of  the  Coastal 
agement  Act  of  1972  (-6  U.S.C. 
any  valid  exercise  of  authority 
Involved  or  any  political  subdiv 
The  Secretary  shall  disapprove 
( 1 )  If  the  lessee  fails  to  demonstrate 
can  comply  with  the  requlremen  ;s 
and  other  applicable  Federal 
because  of  extraordinary  geologic 
In    the    lease    area;    extraordini  iry 
values  In  the  marine  or  coastal 
or    other    extraordinary 
proposed  plan  cannot  be  modified 
a  safe  operation. 

"(B)   The  Secretary  shall  reqlilre 
review  of  the  plan  In  light  ol 
available  Information,  and  other 
offshore  conditions  affecting  or 
the  development  and  productlo: 
review  Indicates  that  the  plan 
vised  to  meet  the  requirements 
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graph, the  Secretary  shall  require  such 
revision. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  may  approve  revisions 
of  an  approved  plan  If  he  determines  that 
such  revision  will  lead  to  greater  recovery  of 
oil  and  gas.  Improve  the  efficiency,  safety,  and 
environmental  protection  of  the  recovery  op- 
eration, or  Is  the  only  means  available  to 
avoid  substantial  economic  hardship  on  the 
lessee,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  protec- 
tion of  the  marine  and  coastsil  environments. 
Any  revision  of  an  approved  plan  which  the 
Secretary  deems  to  be  significant  must  be 
reviewed  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)    of  this  subsection. 

"(10)  Failure  to  comply  with  an  approved 
plan  shall  terminate  the  lease. 

"(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  holders  of  oil  and  gas  leases  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  flare  natural  gas  from  any  well  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  Is  no  practicable 
way  to  obtain  production  or  to  conduct  test- 
ing or  workover  operations  without  flaring. 

"(f)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  all  new  leases  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and,  to  the  extent  legally  permissible,  all 
existing  leases  so  Issued  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  to  such  lease,  that  the  lessee  shall 
design  and  Immediately  Implement  an  ex- 
ploratory, development  and  production  pro- 
gram to  obtain  maximum  efficient  rates  of 
production  from  the  lands  subject  to  such 
lease  as  soon  as  practicable.". 

GEOLOGICAI.    AND    GEOPHYSICAL    EXPLORATION 

Sec.  207.  Section  11  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  conduct  any  type 
of  geological  or  geophysical  explorations  In 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  without  a  per- 
mit issued  by  the  Secretary.  Each  such  per- 
mit shall  contain  terms  and  conditions  de- 
signed to  (1)  prevent  interference  with 
actual  operations  under  any  lease  maintained 
or  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2)  prevent 
or  minimize  environmental  damage;  and  (3) 
require  the  permittee  to  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary with  copies  of  all  data  (Including  geo- 
logical, geophysical,  and  geochemical  data, 
well  logs,  and  drill  core  analyses)  obtained 
during  such  exploration.  The  Secretary  shall 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  all  data  so 
obtained  until  after  the  areas  involved  have 
been  leased  under  this  Act  or  until  such  time 
as  he  determines  that  making  the  data  avail- 
able to  the  public  would  not  damage  the 
competitive  position  of  the  permittee,  which- 
ever comes  later." 

ENTOHCEMENT 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  5(a)(2)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence. 

LAWS   APPLICABLE   TO  OtTTER   CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 

Sec.  209.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  4  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  follow- 
ing words:  "as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  210.  Section  3  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"(e)  The  term  'coastal  zone'  means  the 
coastal  waters  (including  the  Lands  herein 
and  thereunder)  and  the  adjacent  shorelands 
(Including  the  waters  therein  and  there- 
under), strongly  influenced  by  each  other 
and  in  proximity  to  the  shorelines  of  the  sev- 
eral coastal  States,  and  includes  transitional 
and  Intertldal  areas,  salt  mcui^hes,  wetlands, 
and  beaches.  The  zone  extends  seaward  to  the 
outer  limit  of  the  United  States  territorial 
sea.  The  zone  extends  from  the  shorelines 
Inward  to  boundaries  of  the  coastal  zone  as 
Identified  by  the  coastal  States  pursuant  to 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  au- 


thority of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1454(b)(1)).  Excluded 
from  the  coastal  zone  are  lands  the  use  of 
which  is  by  law  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
or  which  Is  held  In  trust  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Its  officers,  or  agents. 

"(f)  The  term  'coastal  State'  means  a  State 
of  the  United  States  In,  or  bordering  on,  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  or  Long  Island  Sound. 

"(g)  The  term  'marine  environment' 
means  the  physical,  atmospheric,  and  bio- 
logical components,  conditions,  and  factors 
which  in  combination  and  Interactively 
determine  the  productivity,  state,  condition, 
and  quality  of  the  marine  ecosystem  in- 
cluding the  waters  of  the  high  seas,  contigu- 
ous zone,  transitional  and  Intertldal  areas, 
salt  marshes,  and  wetlands  within  the  coastal 
zone  and  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shell  of 
the  United  States. 

"(h)  The  term  'coastal  environment'  means 
the  physical,  atmospheric,  biological,  social, 
and  economic  components,  conditions,  and 
factors  which  in  combination  and  interactive- 
ly determine  the  productivity,  state,  and 
quality  of  the  human  environment  and  ma- 
rine life  and  terrestrial  eccsystem  from  the 
.seaward  boundary  of  the  coastal  zone  inward 
to  the  boundary  of  the  coastal  zone  as  Iden- 
tified by  the  States  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  the  authority  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (86 
Stat  1280;  16  U.S.C.  1454(b)  (1)  ),  and  Includ- 
ing that  part  of  the  marine  environment 
which  falls  within  the  coastal  zone. 

"(i)  the  term  'exploration'  means  the  proc- 
ess of  searching  for  oil  or  natural  gas,  in- 
cluding geophysical  surveys  where  magnetic, 
gravity,  seismic,  spectroscopic  or  other  sys- 
tems are  used  to  detect  or  imply  the  pres- 
ence of  oil  or  natural  gas;  any  drilling, 
whether  on  or  off  known  geological  struc- 
tures including  a  well  In  which  a  discovery 
of  oil  or  natural  gas  In  commercial  quantities 
Is  made,  also  including  any  additional  de- 
lineation wells  after  such  discovery  needed 
to  delineate  the  formation  and  to  enable 
the  lessee  to  determine  whether  to  proceed 
with  development  and  production. 

"(J)  The  term  'development'  means  those 
activities  which  take  place  following  dis- 
covery of  oil  or  natural  gas  in  commercial 
quantities,  including  geophysical  activity, 
drilling,  platform  construction,  emplacement 
and  outfitting,  plpelaying  and  all  on-shore 
support  facilities  which  are  for  the  purpose 
of  ultimately  producing  oil  or  natural  gas. 

"(k)  The  term  'production'  means  those 
activities  which  take  place  after  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  development  well.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  field  operation 
and  transfer  of  oil  or  natural  gas  to  shore, 
operation  monitoring,  maintenance  and 
work -over  drilling. 

^  "(1)  The  term  'maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production'  means  the  maximum  level  of 
production  which  can  be  sustained  without 
detriment  to  ultimate  recovery  of  the  re- 
source produced.". 
TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

PIPELINE    SAFETY    AND    OPERATION 

Sec.  301.  Qne  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  tlie  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  existing  transport  facilities  and  regula- 
tions to  facilitate  distribution  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The 
report  shall  include  recommendations  for 
changes  in  existing  legislation  or  regulations 
to  facilitate  such  distribution. 

REVIEW    OF    SHUT-IN    OR    FLARING    WELLS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Congress  listing  all  shut-in  oil  and  gas  wells 
and  wells  flaring  natural  gas  on  leases  issued 
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under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Land  Act. 
The  report  shall  indicate  why  each  weU  is 
shut-in  or  flaring  natural  gas,  and  whether 
the  Secretary  Intends  to  require  production 
or  order  cessation  of  flaring. 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  receipt  of  the 
Secretary's  report,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  and  evaluate  the  rea.soua  for 
allowing  the  wells  to  be  shvrt-in  or  to  flare 
natural  ga.s  and  submit  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    EXISTING    LAW 

Sec.  303.  Except  a-s  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided herein,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provi^ilou  of  the  Coa-stal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  or  the  Mining  and  Mineral 
Policy  Act  of  1970. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  304.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which  it 
is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
debate  is  limited  to  4  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
soN> ,  with  1  hour  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degi-ee.  with  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  quorum  call 
\s1tli  no  time  to  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold for  a  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  METCALP,  Well,  wait  a  minute 
now. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
would  withhold  that  for  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  staff  person,  Somiy  Nixon,  may 
be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor  diu'ing 
the  remainder  of  the  af  tem(x>n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Gren  Garside, 
Bill  Van  Ness,  Mike  Harvey,  Lucille  Lang- 
lols,  Mary  P.  Flanagan,  Pat  BaiTy,  and 
Gregg  Erickson  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee staff  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  and  vot- 
ing on  S.  521. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
people  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
duiing  the  debate  and  voting  on  this 
particular  legislation:  David  Stang,  Har- 
rison Loesch,  Fred  Craft,  Mai-y  Shute, 
Gay  Vaughan,  Roma  Skeen,  Nolan  Mc- 
Kean,  Tom  Imeson,  Mike  Hathaway,  and 
Tom  Biery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  brief  quo- 


rum call  without  time  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  S.  521. 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1975,  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  energy  policy  bills  to  come 
before  the  Senate  this  year. 

During  the  next  decade,  development 
of  conventional  oil  and  gas  from  the  U.S. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  can  be  expected : 
First,  to  provide  the  largest  single  source 
of  increased  domestic  energy,  second,  to 
supply  this  energy  at  a  lower  average 
cost  to  the  U.S.  economy  than  any  alter- 
native and  third,  to  supply  it  with  sub- 
stantially less  harm  to  the  environment 
than  almost  any  other  source. 

Despite  the  intense  and  justified  con- 
cern of  many  people  over  the  potential 
damage  to  the  environment  and  the 
onshore  impacts  of  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment on  the  OCS,  there  is  an  increasing 
feeling  that  responsible  OCS  develop- 
ment may  well  be  more  acceptable  en- 
vironmentally than  other  potential  do- 
mestic energy  resources  such  as  massive 
strip  mining  for  coal  and  oil  shale. 

Because  the  OCS  represents  such  a 
large  and  promising  area  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  the  Congress  must  update 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
of  1953.  which  has  never  been  amended, 
to  provide  adequate  authority  and  guide- 
lines for  the  kind  of  development  activity 
that  probably  will  take  place  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  law  should  be  revised  be- 
fore any  large-scale  expansion  of  OCS 
leasing. 

The  major  provisions  would:  Fii'st, 
establish  policy  guidelines,  second,  re- 
quire a  5-year  leasing  program,  third, 
give  the  coastal  States  an  increased  role 
in  Federal  OCS  decisions,  fourth,  provide 
Federal  compensation  to  coastal  States 
adversely  affected  by  OCS  development, 
fifth.  Improve  safety  requirements,  sixth, 
establish  unlimited  absolute  liability  for 
oilspill  damage  with  payments  from  a 
liability  fund,  seventh,  provide  for  a  two- 
step  decision  process  to  separate  explora- 
tion from  development  and  production, 
and  eighth,  authorize  new  leasing  sys- 
tems and  require  their  use  on  an  experi- 
mental basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  major  provisions 
of  S.  521  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.> 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in- 
troduced, S.  521  was  virtually  identical 
to  S.  3221  of  the  93d  Congress  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  September  by  a  64  to 
23  vote.  As  reported,  S.  521  incorporates 
many  of  the  principles  included  in  the 
various  OCS  bills  introduced  this  year. 
The  work  done  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee under  tlie  leadership  of  Senator 


Mackuson  and  that  committee's  national 
ocean  policy  study  imder  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Hollings  has  made  a  particu- 
larly significant  contribution. 

During  the  last  several  months,  I  have 
had  extensive  discussions  with  the  Grov- 
ernors  of  the  coastal  States  about  Outei 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment. While  the  Governoi-s  by  and  large 
support  OCS  development,  they  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about  its  potential  impact 
on  their  States.  The  Governors  and  other 
State  and  local  oflBcials  have  strongly 
reconmiende'-i  that  tlie  Federal  decision 
to  allow  c  .ploration  for  oil  and  ga.s 
should  be  .separated  from  the  decision  to 
develop  and  produce  if  oil  and  gas  is 
found.  This  principle  was  endoriNed  by  the 
National  Governors  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures, 
tlie  Coastal  States  Organization,  and 
many  other  groups. 

Section  206  of  S.  521  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  this  separation  which.  I  believe, 
balances  the  need  of  the  Federal  lessee 
for  reasonable  assurance  that  he  can 
develop  any  oil  and  gas  found  on  his 
lease  with  the  needs  of  the  coastal  states 
to  assess  the  potential  impact  of  such  de- 
velopment. Section  206  provides  if  a  Fed- 
eral lessee  finds  oil  and  gas  he  must  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Governor  of  affected  coastal  States,  and 
any  regional  OCS  advisory  board,  a  de- 
velopment and  product  plan.  The  plan 
must  include  information  about  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  development  and 
production  program — both  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  onshore.  Review 
of  this  plan  will  give  the  coastal  states 
a  real  opportunity  to  assess  the  potential 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  im- 
pacts of  the  development  and  to  resolve 
any  problems  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
lessee  before  they  occur. 

This  provision  reflects  the  committee's 
view  that  Federal-State-industry  cooper- 
ation can  be  expected  to  resolve  almost 
every  dispute  over  proposed  development 
and  production  plans.  Once  a  lease  has 
been  issued  it  is  highly  imllkely  that  an 
acceptable  plan  cannot  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  President,  OCS  oil  and  gas  Is  a 
\  ital  part  of  our  domestic  energy  supply. 
We  must  assure  that  it  is  developed  in  a 
rapid  but  responsible  maimer.  S.  521  will 
provide  the  guidelines  for  its  develop- 
ment. I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  521. 
Exhibit  No.  1 

SfMMARY  or  Major  Provisions  of  S.  521 

1.    POLICY SECTION    201 

The  bill  declares  that  the  OCS  is  a  vital 
iiacloual  resource  reserve  held  by  the  Federal 
Qovernment  for  all  the  people,  which  shotild 
be  made  available  for  orderly  development, 
subject  to  environmental  safeguards,  when 
necessary  to  meet  national  needs. 

It  also  expressly  recognizes  that  in  view 
of  the  impact  on  the  coastal  zone  of  OCS 
development,  the  coastal  States  may  require 
assistance  In  protecting  the  coa-stal  zone  and 
coastal  States  should  participate  in  OCS 
policy  and  planning  decisions. 

The  Act  also  recognizes  and  preserv'es  the 
States'  rights  to  protect  their  marine  and 
coastal  environment. 

2.    advance    planning — NEW    SECTION    18 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive leasing  program  designed  to  carry 
out  the  policy.  This  program  would  Indicate 
the  size,  timing,  and  location  of  leasing  ac- 
tivity   ■which   the   Secretary   believes   would 
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meet  national  energy  needs  over  ti  e 
years.  The  leasing  program  must  ^e 
ent  with  the  following  principles: 

( 1 )  management  of  the  Outer 
Shelf  in  a  manner  which  considers 
economic,  social  and  envlronmer  tal 
and  the  potential  Impact  of  oil  a  id 
velopment  on  these  values  and  lyie 
and  coastal  environment; 

(2)  timing  and  location  of  leaslhg  ; 
distribute  e3cploratlon,  developmei^t 
ductlon  of  oil  and  gas  among 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
among  other  things: 

(A)  existing  Information  concern 
geographical.      geological      and 
characteristics: 

(B)  their   location    with   respedt 
relative  needs  of.  regional  energj 

(C)  their  location  with   respec 
uses  of  the  sea  and  seabed: 

(D)  tntereat  by  potential  oil  ar 
ducers   in    exploration   and   devel 
Indicated   by   tract   nominations 
representations: 

(E)  an  equitable  sharing  of 
al  benefits  and  environmental  r 
various  regions  of  the  United  S 

(F)  laws,  goals,  and  policies  of  t 
and  adjacent  coastal   States. 

(3)  timing  and  location  of  leasfcg 
areas   with    the   greatest    potentli  ,1 
vlronmental    damage    and    lmpa<  t 
coastal  zone  are  leased  last,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  consistent  witji 
retary's  determination  of  nation 

(4)  receipt  of  fair  market  ret'ii 
lie  resources. 

3.  CO  AST  AX,  STATE   AND   PUBLIC   PART 
NEW  SECTIONS   18  AND  30,  AND  SEr 

Numerous  provisions  of  S.  521  a 
to  give  states  and  local  governmer|ts 
general  public  a  significant 
participate  in  and  comment  on 
planning  and  policy  decisions 
tlcularly  significant   with  respect 
opment  of  the  5-year  leasing 
suant  to  new  Section  18  and 
velopment  and  production  plans 
Section  206- 

New  Section  30  authorizes  the 
of  coastal  States  to  establish  regi  i 
Continental     Shelf     advisory 
boards   would   advise    the 
matters  related  to  Outer  Cont 
oil  and  gas  development  includlr|g 
limited  to  development  of  the 
gram  required  by  new  section  18 
development  and  production  plai 
by  section  206;   Implementation 
mental  baseline  and  monitoring 
the   environmental  Impact 
pared  In  the  course  of 
the  Act. 

One  of  the  most  significant  featfire: 
bill   Is  the  provision  of  new  sec 
which  states  that  if  a  regional  adv 
or  a  governor  of  a  potentially  affected 
state  makes  specific  recommendat 
Secretary  regarding  the  size 
cation  of  a  proposed  lease  sale  or 
posed  development  and  productio 
Secretary    shall    accept    such 
tlons  from  the  regional   advlsorj 
governor,  unless  he  determines 
consistent   with   national   securit; 
riding  national  Interests. 

4.  ASSISTANCE    TO    THE     COASTAL     S 

SECTION     24 
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The  coastal  States  are  Impacted 
development  In  a  variety  of  ways 
ary   impacts   onshore   are   far 
the  potential  direct  Impact   fron 
and  the  activity  on  the  OCS  lease 
These  Imptacts  stem  from  the 
of  onshore  support  facilities  for 
ment  and  the  location  of 
and  transportation  facilities  near 
sites. 
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The  Committee  believes  that  coastal  state 
opposition  to  OCS  leasing  can  lead  to  slg- 
nificlent  delays  in  oil  and  gas  development.  A 
major  reason  for  such  opposition  in  "fron- 
tier"' leasing  areas  such  as  the  Atlantic  and 
Alaska  coasts  as  well  as  in  California  is 
concern  about  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  cope  with  the  onshore  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  caused  by  OCS 
development. 

These  legitimate  concerns  of  these  States 
Must  be  balanced  against  the  national  need 
to  develop  the  Federal  energy  resources  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  Committee 
believes  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
assist  the  States  in  ameliorating  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impacts  and  controlling  second- 
ary economic  and  social  impacts  associated 
with  OCS  oil  and  gas  development.  For  this 
reason  S.  521  provides  that  lO'c  of  the  Fed- 
eral OCS  revenues  but  not  to  exceed  $200 
million  per  year  will  be  available  for  grants 
to  Impacted  coastal  States  for  this  purpose. 

5.    SEPARATION   OF  EXPLORATION   FROM   DEVELOP- 
MENT   AND    PRODUCTION — SECTION    200 

Section  206  of  S.  521  provides  the  mecha- 
nism lor  separation  of  exploration  from  de- 
velopment and  production  endorsed  by  the 
iratlonal  Governors  Conference,  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  the  Coastal 
States  Organization  and  many  other  groups. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  portions  of 

5.  521. 

If  a  Federal  lessee  finds  oil  and  gas  he 
must  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
llie  Governor  of  affected  coastal  States  and 
any  regional  OCS  advisory  board  a  develop- 
ment and  production  plan.  The  plan  must 
include  information  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  development  and  production 
prof;ram — both  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  onshore.  Review  of  this  plan  will 
give  the  coastal  States  a  real  opportunity  to 
assess  the  potential,  environmental,  social 
and  economic  Impacts  of  the  development 
and  to  resolve  any  problems  with  the  Sec- 
retary  and   the   lessee   before   they  occur. 

6.  FEDERAL     OIL     AND     CAS     SURVEY     PROGRAM 

NEW     SECTION     19 

Tlie  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  conduct 
a  surrey  of  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  OCS. 
Tills  program  would  be  designed  to  provide 
information  about  the  probable  location, 
extent  and  characteristics  of  the.se  resources. 
It  would  provide  a  basis  for  development 
and  revision  of  the  leasing  program  and 
more  informed  declKions  about  fair  market 
value  of  resotirces.  As  part  of  this  program 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase data  and  contract  for  stratlgraphlc 
drilling  on  the  OCS. 

The  Secretary  would  prepare  and  publish 
maps  and  reports  on  the  OCS.  This  Informa- 
tion should  help  potential  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopers to  participate  in  and  the  general 
public  to  understand,  OCS  programs. 

7.    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT. — NEW 
SECTION    21 

To  Improve  technology  used  In  OCS  devel- 
opment, the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to 
carry  out  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram where  such  research  was  not  being 
done  adequately  by  others.  This  would  In- 
clude consideration  of  (1)  downhole  safety 
devices,  (2)  methods  for  reestablishing  con- 
trol of  blowing  out  or  burning  wells,  (3) 
methods  for  containing  and  cleaning  up  oil 
spills,  (4)  improved  fiaw  detection  systems 
for  undersea  pipelines. 

8.    UNLIMITED    OIL    SPILL    LIABILITY. NEW 

SECTION    23 

The  bill  puis  into  law  the  existing  rule, 
established  by  Departmental  regulation,  that 
an  OCS  lessee  is  liable  for  the  total  cost  of 
control  and  removal  of  spilled  oil.  It  also 
creates  a  new  strict  liability  rule  for  dam- 
ages from  OCS  oil  spills.  The  provisions  are 
patterned    after    the   Trans-Alaska    Pipeline 


Authorization  Act  of  1973.  (Title  II  of  P.L. 
93-153  and  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  (Pjj. 
93-627).) 

The  damage  liability  is  Imposed,  except  for 
acts  of  war,  without  regard  to  fault,  and 
without  regard  to  ownership  of  the  land  or 
resource  damaged  If  the  land  or  resource  Is 
relied  on  for  subsistence  or  economic  pur- 
poses. Thus  there  can  be  recovery  for  damage 
to  fisheries  despite  the  fact  that  the  fisher- 
man has  no  property  right  in  the  uncaught 
fish.  Resort  owners  could  also  recover  for 
loss  of  business  caused  by  an  oil  spill  on  the 
beach  even  though  they  do  not  own  the 
beach.  On  the  other  hand,  sport  fishermen 
or  vacationers  could  not  recover  for  any  in- 
convenience caused  by  a  spill. 

The  les.see  or  holder  of  a  ri^ht  of  way  la 
liable  for  the  first  $7  million  and  the  Offshore 
Oil  Pollution  Settlement  Fund,  created  by 
the  Act,  is  liable  for  balance. 

The  money  in  this  Fund  will  come  from  a 
fee  of  2"2«'  on  each  barrel  of  oil  produced 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  Fund 
will  be  administered  by  OCS  lessees  subject 
to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  Fund  Is  authorized  to  borrow  from 
commercial  sources  so  no  government  funds 
would  be  used  to  pay  damage  claims. 

9.  INDUSTRY     INFORMATION     DISCLOSURE. — NEW 

SECTION  19  AND  SECTION  207 

The  bill  requires  any  person  holding  a 
geological  or  geophysical  exploration  permit 
to  submit  to  the  government  that  data  and 
information  obtained  during  exploration.  All 
oU  and  gas  lessees  would  have  to  submit 
data  about  the  oil  and  gas  resources  In  the 
area  covered  by  the  lease.  The  Secretary 
would  keep  all  proprietary  data  confidential 
until  he  determines  that  public  availability 
of  the  data  would  not  damage  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  permittee  or  lessee. 

The  Committee  feels  strongly  that  private 
parties  using  public  resources  for  private 
profit  should  be  required  to  make  Informa- 
tion they  obtain  about  the  re.sources  avail- 
able to  the  representatives  of  the  public.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Committee  recognizes  the 
value  of  this  information  to  the  individual 
explorer  or  producer.  The  provisions  of  S.  521 
are  designed  to  balance  the  public's  interest 
in  obtaining  Information  about  Its  resources 
and  public's  interest  In  maintaining  an  ac- 
tive and  competitive  oil  and  gas  Industry. 

10.  SAFETY    AND    PEFFORMANrE    STANDARDS    AND 

ENFORCEMENT. NEW  SECTION   20 

S.  521  directs  the  Secretary  to  establish 
safety  and  performance  standards  for  all 
pieces  of  equipment  pertinent  to  public 
health,  safety  or  environmental  protection. 
These  standards  must  require  use  of  the  best 
available  technology  where  failure  or  mal- 
function of  the  equipment  would  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  public  health,  safety 
or  the  environment. 

To  assure  that  increased  OCS  development 
proceeds  In  as  safe  a  manner  as  possible, 
the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  conduct 
regular  inspections  and  strictly  enforce  safety 
regulations.  The  Inspections  must  take  place 
at  every  stage  of  operations  which  means  that 
Congress  must  provide  funding  and  man- 
power needed.  Penalties  for  violation  of  the 
regulations  would  be  Increased  and  lessees 
would^  be  required  to  give  the  Secretary  any 
Information  he  needs  to  assure  a  safe  oper- 
ation. 

11.   REVISED   BIDDING  SYSTEMS. SECTION   203 

S.  521  authorizes  a  wide  variety  of  new  bid- 
ding systems.  These  are  designed  to  reduce 
the  front  end  cash  bonus,  Increase  the  gov- 
ernment's jfiturn  on  actual  production  of  oil 
or  gas,  make  It  easier  for  smaller  companies 
to  enter  the  OCS  development  business,  and 
Increase  the  availability  of  funds  for  explor- 
ation. 

The  bill  sets  forth  procedures  for  utilizing 
the  various  bidding  alternatives  authorized, 
limits  the  use  of  Joint  bidding,  and  requires 
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the  testing  of  at  least  four  new  allernatlve 
bidding  practices  In  the  first  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  these  al- 
ternatives may  not  be  the  "perfect  solution." 
However,  they  should  facilitate  entry  Into 
the  OCS  development  business  of  more  In- 
dependent producers  and  are  certainly  worth 
trying  on  an  experimental  basis. 

In  order  to  assure  that  these  alternatives 
will  be  used,  the  bill  limits  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  use  the  cash  bonus  fixed  royalty 
system  which  has  been  the  historical  method 
of  OCS  bidding. 

12.  PROMOTION  OF  COMrKnriON.- — NKiV  SECTION 

26    AND    SECTIONS    203    ANTi    204 

S.  .')21  revises  bidding  .vstems  to  encourage 
entry  of  new  competitors,  especially  small 
Independent  operators.  It  also  deals  with  sale 
of  royalty  oil  and  requires  a  report  with 
specific  recommendations  to  improve  compe- 
tition, maximum  production  and  Insure  fair 
return  to  the  public  from  development  of 
OCS  resources. 

13.  ENVIRONMENTAL  .STUDH  S  .IV  GOVERNMENT. 

NEW    SECTIONS    28    AND    29 

Environmental  baseline  and  nionilorlng 
studies  are  required  before  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing can  begin  on  any  OCS  area  not  previously 
leased.  These  studies  will  involve  ail  appro- 
priate government  agencies,  particularly  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  .^dmlnis- 
tratlon. 

1  1.  STRINGENT  CIVIL  AND  CRlMtNAI.  P?  NAI.TIES. — 
NEW   SECrXION    27 

Increases  criminal  penalties  for  certain 
willful  violations  of  the  Act.  Imposes  civil 
liability  for  violations  which  continue  after 
notice  and  opportunity  to  correct  violations. 

Ij.   INTERAGENCY   COORDINATION   OF   ALL   FACETS 
OP  OCS  OIL  AND  CAS  DEVELOPMENT 

Contains  numerous  provisions  designed  to 
promote  Federal  Interagency  coordination, 
particularly  among  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior, Commerce,  and  Transportation.  Also 
directs  coordination  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  PresideiU.  we  are 
taking  up  a  very  important  bill  tn  leas- 
ing of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  I 
have  a  statement  that  is  not  directed 
especially  to  the  presentation  Senator 
Jackson  made,  but  is  directed  to  some 
criticisms  that  were  in  the  comm'ttee 
report,  in  the  minority  committee  re- 
port, and  I  am  going  to  continue  with 
that,  if  I  may,  and  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  is  necessary  to  read  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels,  I  strongly  support  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  521.  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Management  Act  of  1975. 
The  chaii-man  of  the  full  committee  has 
clearly  set  out  the  reasons  why  this  bill 
is  needed  and  his  support  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportmiity  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  statements  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  made  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry, the  admhiistration,  and  the  three 
distinguished  minority  members  of  our 
committee  who  filed  minority  views  with 
the  committee  report.  From  all  three,  we 
nave  heard  a  series  of  similar  objections. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  similar  as  to  be  es- 
sentially interchangeable.  Their  basic 
position  is  to  oppose  any  revision  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lauds  Act,  argu- 
ing that  change  is  unnecessarj'.  Obvious- 
ly, those  of  us  who  support  S.  521  have  a 
different  idea  as  to  what  Is  "necessary." 

Tlie  Industry,  the  admini.stration.  and 


my  friends  in  the  minority  apparently 
believe  tliat  requiring  advance  planning, 
public  participation,  intergovemmental 
coordination,  and  improving  safety  and 
preventing  oil  spills  are  not  appropriate 
matters  for  Congress  to  consider.  Ap- 
parently, the  industry,  the  administra- 
tion, and  my  friends  in  the  minority  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government 
should  simply  tui-n  the  people's  oil  and 
gas  over  to  the  major  oil  companies  and 
rely  on  them  to  do  what  is  "necessary*  to 
meet  the  people's  energ>'  needs.  Judging 
from  events  of  the  last  18  months,  what 
the  industry  beheves  is  "necessai-y"  are 
windfall  profits  and  drastically  increased 
gasoline  prices. 

I  must  add  that,  when  I  voted  for  the 
Outer  Contmental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in 
1953, 1  had  no  idea  that  I  was  supporting 
a  measure  so  wise  and  so  farsighted  as 
to  deserve  to  remain  immutable  for  all 
time.  I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now 
that  times  and  conditions  change. 

Surely,  the  events  of  the  past  22  years 
warrant  intensive  congressional  review 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  and,  as  the  supporters  of  S.  521  be- 
lieve, its  modernization  so  as  to  meet 
tlie  needs  and  concerns  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  20th  century. 

Those  of  us  who  support  S.  521  believe 
that  the  programs  imder  existing  law 
are  not  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  We  believe  that  Congress  must 
exercise  its  special  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  make  policy  for  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  rather  than  simply  dele- 
gate its  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inteiior  without  any  policy  guide- 
lines. 

We  do  not  now  have  a  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Mr.  President.  We  do  not 
even  have  an  Under  Secretary.  So  we  do 
not  have  any  policy  guidelines  to  whom 
we  can  delegate  any  responsibility. 

The  minority  views  call  this  an  "ob- 
session with  Government  management 
of  resource  development  by  the  private 
sector." 

They  apparently  forget  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  regulation  of  the  use  of 
private  property  in  this  bill.  We  are 
dealing  with  ways  of  assuring  that  the 
people's  resources  are  used  in  the  manner 
best  designed  to  meet  the  people's  needs. 
Big  oil  has  no  inherent  right  to  exploit 
public  resources. 

S.  521  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretray  to  obtain  information  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  oil  and  gas 
resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
It  would  require  that  whenever  an  oil 
company  receives  an  exploration  permit 
or  lease  tliat  it  funiish  the  resource  data 
which  it  obtains  under  the  authority  of 
the  permit  or  lease  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  represents  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  own  this 
property. 

S.  521  requires  the  Secretary  to  keep 
all  proprietary  data  confidential.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  provisions  of  S.  521  bal- 
ance the  public's  interest  in  obtaining 
better  information  about  its  resoiuces 
and  the  public's  interest  in  maintaining 
a  competitive  oil  and  gas  industry. 

My  friends  in  tlie  minority  indicate 
that  the  data  disclosure  and  mapping 


requirements  of  S.  521  would  be  "the  first 
steps  toward  the  formulation  of  a  Fed- 
eral oil  and  gas  corporation."  How  they 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  industry, 
the  administration,  and  my  friends  in 
the  minority  beheve  that  the  people 
would  make  different  decisions  about  the 
use  of  their  resoiu'ces  if  they  knew  more 
about  them  and  that  somehow  those  de- 
cisions would  be  adverse  to  private  in- 
dustry. If  the  present  program  is.  as  they 
indicate,  consistent  witli  the  public  in- 
terest, this  fear  is  groundless.  Of  course, 
if  the  present  piogram  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  it  should  be 
changed. 

My  friends  in  the  minority  raise  the 
specter  of  speculators  being  encour- 
aged by  information  about  these  re- 
sources being  available  to  the  public.  I 
applaud  their  concern  about  the  need  for 
responsible  development  operations  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  I  wonder 
why  they  object  to  the  many  provisions 
of  the  bill  designed  to  assure  such  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Am  I  not  correct  that 
there  are  two  strong  and  dominant  pur- 
poses in  this  bill:  First,  it  is  that  we 
should  provide  maximum  protection  for 
the  States  and  maximum  protection  for 
the  environment,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  oil  companies  to  drill  in  a 
safe  manner,  and,  in  the  process,  have 
no  delay  at  all  in  tenns  of  extracting  oil 
and  gas  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Is  that  a  strong  purpose? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  ab-solutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And,  second.  It  is  not 
a  strong  purpose  of  this  bill,  and  explic- 
itly stated,  that,  in  effect,  any  time  oil 
or  gas  is  found  in  commercial  quantities, 
that  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  produced, 
except  in  that  very  imusual  circum- 
stance described  at  page  102  of  the  bill, 
lines  19  through  23,  where  it  states  be- 
cause of  extraordinary  geologic  condi- 
tions in  the  lease  area,  or  extraordinary 
circumstances,  the  oil  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted in  a  safe  manner,  which  is  a 
very  unusual  circumstance?  Otherwise, 
the  owner  of  the  lease  will  be  able  to  use 
that  oil  and  gas  if  he  finds  it  in  com- 
mercial quantities;  am  I  not  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  exactly  correct.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows  that  the  commit- 
tee desires  to  produce  oil  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  that  the  committee 
looks  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as 
a  source  of  energy  that  we  should  look 
to  immediately;  and,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  only  in  those  cases  where 
there  Ls  a  fault  or  a  known  defect  are  we 
going  to  forbid  its  drilling. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may,  to  follow 
up  on  that  question,  we  heard  much 
testimony  from  those  who  wanted  to 
have  a  second  phase  or  second  step  be- 
tween production  and  leasing;  they 
wanted  to  go  out  and  explore,  then  de- 
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In  general  I  want  to  say  before  I  begin 
that  I  think  the  Jackson  bill  Is  a  very  good 
bill.  It  has  some  lnnova',i-  e  Ideas  In  it  that 
1  think  are  commendable. 

The  minority  vier.s  ignore  the  state- 
ment by  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Presi- 
dents Energy  Resouices  Council,  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  that  Senator  Jacksom's 
work  "in  the  development  of  S.  521  is 
exceedingly  commendable.  The  bill  has 
been  thought  through  well." 

Their  objections  to  the  development 
and  production  plan  requirements  of 
section  206  ignore  the  views  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  which  conducted  a  spe- 
cial 1-year  study  of  the  OCS  develop- 
ment at  Uie  request  of  the  President. 
Chairman  Peterson  said: 

After  the  exploratory  phase,  the  company 
would  submit  a  detaik-d  development  plan 
for  the  propc!>ed  operations.  Among  other 
tilings,  the  plan  would  include  a  full  state- 
ment of  all  facilities  both  onshore  and  off- 
shore, likely  to  be  required  In  order  to  de- 
velop that  acreage  fully.  For  each  develop- 
ment plan  an  environmental  asEes.<<ment  and, 
a  appropriate,  a  full  environmental  impact 
statement  would  be  prepared  and  the  devel- 
opment plan  would  not  be  approved,  tmtil 
after  full  State  and  local  re\iew. 

I  believe  that  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  the  officials  of  local  communities  which 
would  be  affected  by  a  development  plan 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  refiulre  mod- 
ifications In  the  plan  so  that  It  will  cor- 
respond to  their  coastal  zone  management 
plan  and  other  onshore  plans. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  have  the  authority  to  require  devel- 
opment plans  to  be  modified  to  protect  off- 
shore and  onshore  environments. 

All  this  seems,  Mr.  President,  to  be  a 
desperate  effort  by  the  industry,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  my  Republican  friends 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Those  of  us 
who  support  S.  521  believe  tliat  the  status 
quo  tips  the  scales  heavUy  in  favor  of  the 
oil  industi-y  and  against  the  interest  of 
the  American  people  who  own  these  re- 
som-ces.  Mr.  President,  we  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  tip  the  scales  in  the 
other  direction  and  to  help  the  people  re- 
gain control  of  their  resources.  We  be- 
lieve that  S.  521  balances  the  scales. 

PBtVIl.EGE    or    THE    rLOOR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Douglas 
Smith,  a  representative  from  the  staff  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  and  the  debate 
on  S.  521. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  biU  we 
aie  considering  today,  S.  521,  is  repre- 
sented by  its  sponsors  as  a  decisive  step 
in  the  solution  of  our  national  energy 
problems. 

At  this  time,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  bringing  the  matter 
out,  and  the  responses  of  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  in  regard  to  oui*  desue  to 
obtain  a  greater  production  of  petroleum 
products,  crude  oil  and  natural  gas,  at 
the  earliest  time  possible  consistent  with 
good  envuronmental  policy  and  with  eco- 
nomic considerations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  noble 
goal.  But  the  problem  is  as  to  whether  or 


not  we  have  placed  restrictions  in  this 
bill  so  that  it  may  not  accomplish  that 
objective. 

Senators  will  recall  that  a  nearly 
identical  bill  of  last  session  was  entitled 
the  'Energy  Supply  Act."  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  tlaat  this  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, win  never  fulfill  the  nromises  that 
were  implied  in  that  title. 

I  hope  that  we  can  cmen'J  tli?  legisla- 
tion to  better  achieve  the  goals  expressed 
today,  which  certainly  we  in  Congress 
have  the  obliirr.tion  to  put  forward.  Not 
only  would  the  measure  in  its  prc-^ent 
form  fail  to  deliver  any  increased  energy 
supplies  to  American  consumers,  but  also 
could  only  dim  the  prospects  of  Outer 
Continental  Shell  production.  Perhaps 
that  is  tlie  reason  why  the  sponsors  of 
8.  521  have  amended  its  title  to  read 
"The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Manage- 
ment Act"— a  title  which  reflects  another 
inchnation  of  the  bill,  namely  the  pref- 
erence for  Govermnent  monagemeiit  of 
oui  energy  resources  and  curtailment  of 
the  activitie-s  of  the  private  sector.  I  am 
concerned  that  these  two  trends— 
toward  Increa^^ed  Federal  management 
and  away  from  incentives  for  affirmative 
resource  development— bode  ill  for  our 
national  energy  situation. 

I  do  not  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
myriad  reasons  why  its  passage  would  be 
a  grave  disservice  to  the  Nation. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  regarding 
this  bill  is  that  it  contains  numerous  pro- 
visions which  would  slow  our  national 
effort  toward  energy  self-sufficiency.  One 
of  those  is  the  requirement  in  section 
202  that  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment filed  on  the  leasing  program  in- 
clude an  oil  and  gas  resource  assessment 
for  each  and  every  area  proposed  for 
leasing.  Preparation  of  such  a  complex 
and  detailed  EIS  would  be  Impossible  to 
complete  in  anything  short  of  several 
years— years  that  this  country  cannot 
afford  to  spend  on  that  sort  of  paper- 
work. The  Interior  Department  is  al- 
ready putting  together  a  programmatic 
environmental  impact  statement  for  its 
proposed  10-mlllion-acre  accelerated 
leasing  schedule.  That  statement,  how- 
ever, would  not  meet  the  specifications 
set  up  in  S.  521,  and  conforming  the 
statement  to  this  legislation  would  in- 
volve unacceptable  delays. 

Another  delay  written  into  the  bill  Is 
the  section  19  expansion  of  the  Depart- 
ment's mandate  to  gather,  map,  and  pub- 
lish data  on  OCS  resources.  Not  only 
would  these  efforts  be  a  costly  and  inef- 
ficient aUocatlon  of  departmental  man- 
power, but  also  they  would  consume  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  during 
that  time  the  information  produced 
would  become  of  questionable  value  to 
the  private  sector.  And  then  there  is  the 
section  27  study  of  methods  to  promote 
competition  and  maximize  OCS  rev- 
enues. This  provision  merely  calls  for  re- 
peat pei-formance  of  analyses  the  In- 
terior Department  has  already  made,  at 
the  same  time  providing  no  method  by 
which  the  results  of  the  study  can  be  put 
into  effect,  since  changes  In  leasing 
methods  can  only  be  made  by  additional 
legislation. 
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It  is  this  type  of  delay  and  diversion  of 
manpower  which  makes  S.  521  an  un- 
necessary modification  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  legislation 
v.hich  has  done  the  job  for  the  past  22 
yars.  We  should  resist  our  compulsion 
to  tinker  with  a  machine  that  is  running 
smoothly. 

Tlieie  are  critical  sectioii-s  oi  S.  521 
wl-.ich  authorize  the  Interior  Department 
to  obtain  unlimited  proprietary  data 
from  lessees  and  exploration  permit 
holders.  Regrettably,  the  provisions 
which  might  protect  the  corifidentiality 
of  such  critical  information  are  precious 
few  and  dangerously  vague.  The  results 
of  this  language  are  threefold: 

First,  this  authority  is  coiifiscatoiy  in 
natuie  and  could  lead  to  unacceptable 
taking  and  disclosure  of  proprietary  data 
on  the  exploration  of  yet  unleased  areas. 

The  threat  of  such  disclosure,  second, 
would  be  anticompetitive.  Tliis  is  so  be- 
cause making  this  data  available  from 
the  Federal  Government  would  destroy 
free  competition  and  discourage  com- 
panies from  buildiiig  their  compelitive 
position  based  on  astute  assembly  of  their 
own  proprietary  information. 

Out  of  this  development  would  come 
the  third  result  Co  which  I  referred :  pri- 
vate concerns  would  be  discom-aged  from 
making  the  efforts  to  obtain  exploratory 
OCS  data  on  tlieir  own.  This  bill  would 
encourage  them  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion through  maps  and  enviroiunental 
impact  statements  published  in  the  In- 
terior Department.  Thus  S.  521  wjuld 
trigger  the  following  seiies  of  events: 
Substantial  lessening  of  pri\ate  explora- 
tion would  require  uicreased  Federal  ac- 
tivity to  obtain  data,  in  tiun  necessitat- 
ing that  private  companies  depend  vtpon 
that  Federal  exploratory  information. 

By  encouraging  the  intrusion  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  OCS  opeiations 
in  this  way  and — as  we  shall  see — by 
other  broad  avenues  as  well,  S.  521  lays 
the  foundations  for  a  governmental  oil 
and  gas  corporation.  Various  sections  of 
the  bill  authorize  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  or  purchase  the  results 
of  surveys  and  investigations,  force  the 
industry  both  to  reveal  its  proprietary 
resource  data  in  order  to  retain  leases 
and  to  disclose  information  obtained  un- 
der exploration  permits,  and  limits  leas- 
ing to  those  areas  which  have  been 
mapped  in  great  detail  by  the  Govern- 
ment. All  of  these  provisions  put  the 
Government  In  the  position  of  competing 
directly  with  private  enterprise.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Government  would  be  in  a 
vastly  superior  position,  by  virtue  of  its 
abUity  to  require  private  industry  to 
"donate"  data  from  Its  own  efforts.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  type  of  Incentive  the 
private  sector  needs  to  step  up  energy 
production  to  which  we  so  greatly  need. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  measure  that  Is 
needed  to  encourage  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency. This  logical  step,  when  private 
industi-y  has  not  responded  to  S.  521  by 
miraculously  producing  vast  quantities 
of  OCS  oil  and  gas,  wUl  be  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  oil  and  gas 
exploration  business  on  a  massive  scale. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  something  that  I 
uiink  would  be  disastrous  for  this  Na- 
tion. So  much  for  the  effects  of  S.  521 


on  the  traditional  American  concept  of 
letting  the  Industry  get  on  with  the  job. 
There  are  many  minor  provisions  of 
the  bill  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  \\ould 
result  in  delays,  confusion,  and  Inequities 
in  OCS  development.  Once  again,  they 
can  lead  only  to  thwarting  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  Among  tliese  objectionable 
provisions  are  those  setting  out  detailed, 
unnecessary,  and  administratively  bur- 
densome safety  programs,  authorizing 
citizen  suits  which  can  only  slow  down 
and  otherwise  confound  the  OCS  leasmg 
program,  and  providing  for  lease  terms 
in  section  203  which  will  actually  work 
against  paitieiiJation  by  the  .smaller 
companies. 

Further  major  problems  are  raised  by 
the  fact  that  the  bill  separates  the  ex- 
ploration phsse  from  the  development 
and  production  phases.  The  net  result  is 
tliat  the  required  new  EIS  review  adds 
yet  another  element  of  micertainty  and 
delay.  S.  521  adds  so  many  additional 
provisions  for  achieving  and  maintaining 
the  Secretary's  approval  of  a  company's 
plan  for  development  of  a  lease  that 
many  companies  may  decide  to  forgo 
bidding  for  a  lease  the  Secretaiy  might 
not  permit  them  to  develop. 

As  a  last  specific  point,  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  coastal  State 
fund  created  by  the  bill.  That  fund  pro- 
vides th.-it  a  proportion  of  OCS  reve- 
nues—although a  specific  percentage  is 
not  set  in  tlie  bUl — be  diverted  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  the  coastal  States.  The 
argument  behind  this  provision  Is  that 
OCS  has  an  adver.se  impact  on  the  coast- 
al States  and  that  therefore  they  should 
be  compensated  for  Its  effects.  There  is 
indeed  a  possibility — but  not  a  certain- 
ty— of  such  ill-effects,  but  this  Is  only 
a  justification  for  compensation  based 
on  specific  incidents.  Diverting  these 
U.S.  Treasuiy  funds — which  should  by 
right  go  to  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  in 
all  States— to  the  coastal  States  without 
any  requirement  for  need,  would  be  poor 
fish  policy.  It  would  work  as  an  entice- 
ment to  coastal  States  to  permit  OCS 
leasing  off  their  coasts.  And  furthermore, 
it  would  be  funded  at  tjhe  expense  of  tax- 
payers of  all  the  inland  States.  It  should 
be  evident  to  my  colleagues  that  both  the 
practicality  and  the  equity  of  the  coastal 
States  fund  provision  in  section  26  are 
highly  questionable. 

I  have  attempted  to  summarize  mani' 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  521  which  are 
most  objectionable.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
point  out  that  a  majority  of  the  testi- 
mony the  Interior  Committee  received 
on  this  bill  and  on  its  predecessor,  S. 
3221,  Indicated  that  amending  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  which  has 
stood  this  country  in  good  stead  for  20 
years,  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able. Witness  after  witness  pointed  out 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  actual  effects  of  the  legislation  would 
be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  bill's 
stated  objectives.  The  OCS  Management 
Act  can  only  delay  the  leasing  process, 
confound  development  of  our  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  resources,  discourage  pri- 
vate efforts  to  meet  our  energy  needs,  and 
provide  a  serious  temptation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  shoulder  private  in- 
dustry aside  and  involve  itself  on  a  mas- 


sive scale  in  the  area  of  OCS  exploration 
and  development. 

For  all  these  rea.sons.  I  believe  that  thp 
bill  before  us  today  Is  another  attempt 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  to  gen- 
erate a  smokescreen  i-ather  than  coming 
to  grips  with  the  real  Issues  which  con- 
stitute this  Nation's  energy  problem.  My 
colleagues  could  do  no  better  for  the  Na  - 
tion  than  to  cast  their  votes  in  opposition 
to  S.  521. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
uniininious  consent  that  Linda  Gould,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  oii 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr, 
Thurmond).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Philip  T.  Cum- 
miiigs.  Sally  Walker,  and  Richard 
Grundy  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Works  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
.'^ideration  of  S.  521. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  debate  on 
S.  521  John  Hu.ssey,  Pamela  Baldwin,  and 
James  p.  Walsh,  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withf^ut 
objection,  -t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Richard  Arnold 
of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  S.  521 
and  S.  391. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sugge.-t 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  since  we  do  not  have  Senators  of- 
fering amendments,  I  offer  some  tech- 
nical and  perfecting  amendments  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  I  send  them  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  they  be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  technical  and  perfecting 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  technical  and  perfecting  amend- 
ments agreed  to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Technical  and  Perfecting  Amendments 
TO  S.  621 

1.  p.  76,  line  3.  After  "person "  insert  "ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved". 

2.  p.  82.  lines  8-11.  Strike  all  and  delete 
"(a)"  after  "Sec.  29"  on  p.  81,  line  2. 

3.  p.  83,  line  17.  Strike  "nation  Interests." 
and  insert  "national  Interests.  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  he  cannot  accept  any  such 
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recommeudations,  he  shall 
writing,  to  the  board  or  the 
reasons  for  rejection  of  such 
tions." 

4.  p.  83,  line  23.  Strike  "or  o 
the  following  "or  within   thirty- 
public  hearings  on" 

6.  p.  88,  line  20.  Strike  "largi 
""lease". 

6.  p.  92.  line  13.  Strike  "gas 
•■gas  prior  to  October  1,  1975:' 

7.  p.  100,  lines  6-9.  Delete 
paragraph  (H)  and  line  10  re 
as(H). 

8.  p.  105.  line*  5-9.  Delete 
redesignate   the   following   sec 
Ingly. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  PreJder 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  sljall 
ject,  although  I  may  disag 
with   our  distinguished  collia 
Montana,  never  have  I  questioned 
tegrlty.  He  assures  me  they 
and  tiiey  are  all  right  as 
concerned. 

Mr.  METCALP.  They  aie 
amendments. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICE^ 
Is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  time 
ator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr. 
der  if  I  might  use  a  few  minUtes 
gage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 
Senator  fi-om  Louisiana  yielc 
a  question,  without  losing  his 
floor? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presideiit 
Intention  to  support  the 
provide  impact  funds  for 
States,  which  is  included  in 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  i^ade 
strong  case  in  support  of  his 
that  we  should  make  this  sorl 
modation  for  the  States  tha' 
to  suffer  the  impact. 

I  ask  him  and  the  distingi4ished 
manager  of  the  bill  whether 
be  willing  to  accept  my 
which  would  amend  the  Mineral 
Act  of  1920  to  provide  Impac 
the  Inland  States,  those 
going  to  be  called  upon  to 
coal — largely,  at  the 
energy  needs  of  this  coimtiy. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President 
the  floor? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  was  g(^ing 
spond  very  briefly  to  the 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  leahied 
talking  to  the  Senator  from 
that  the  distinguished  chaiiiiian 
committee,  the  Senator  from 
ton,  desires  to  be  heard  on 
ment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 
draw  my  request. 

I  win  be  interested  In  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiai 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  InitiaUy, 
amendment  was  proposed  in 
I  opposed  the  amendment 
publicly  at  the  time  and  as 
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my  friend  from  Wyoming  privately,  I  op- 
posed It  not  because  it  did  not  have  merit 
but  simply  because  I  was  afraid  It  would 
retard  the  progress  of  this  legislation, 
not  perhaps  being  germane  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  legislation.  That  was 
the  only  reason  why  the  amendment  was 
opposed  at  that  time. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  has  worked  its  will  on  that 
amendment  and  has  attached  it  as  part 
of  the  coastal  zone  management  plan 
legislation.  I  tlilnk  it  already  has  been 
accepted,  and  it  should  be  Included  as 
part  of  this  measure,  as  it  Ls  part  of  the 
rca~tal  zone  management. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
.<;ponse  of  the  distingulEhed  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  George 
Jackson  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml'.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUioui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mi-.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiihout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mi-.  President,  I  send  au 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tenue&iee  (Mr.  Brock) 
proposes  an  amendment: 

At  the  end  of  Title  ni,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

Sf:c.  .  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Encr  Administration  shall  take  no  action, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Involving  the  termina- 
tion or  other  reduction  of  the  allocation  of 
any  gasoline  retaU  sales  outlet  on  the  basis 
that  such  outlet  Is  engaged  or  has  engaged 
In  any  price  reduction  in  an  effort  to  retain 
or  acquire  a  competitive  viability  within  its 
trade  area. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
watched  witli  complete  amazement  as 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
promulgated  rules  and  regulations  that 
go  far  beyond  the  original  intent  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
Today,  I  am  offering  three  amendments 
which  will  at  lesist  help  to  curb  some  of 
the  more  undesirable  PEIA  regulations. 

My  first  amendment  would  prohibit 
FEA  from  issuing  any  rule  or  policy  di- 
rective designed  to  discourage  gasoline 
price  wars.  This  will  help  keep  gasoline 
prices  as  low  as  possible  to  the  consumer. 
I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  Congress 
ever  intended  that  the  EPAA  would  be 
used  to  prevent  competition  at  the  retail 
level. 

My  second  amendment  is  also  designed 
to  correct  what  I  believe  to  be  an  over- 
extension of  FEA  authority   On  May  9, 


1975,  FEA  issued  without  comment  a 
regulation  requiring  service  station  oper- 
ators to  get  permission  of  their  competi- 
tors before  they  open  a  new  station.  Not 
only  does  this  stiffle  competition  but  it 
puts  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  small 
station  owner  seeking  to  expand  his 
business. 

Mr.  President,  niy  last  amendment  re- 
quires FEA  to  do  a  monthly  study  of  the 
regional  impact  of  any  program,  includ- 
ing the  Old  Oil  Entitlements  Program, 
that  is  designed  to  equalize  crude  prices,' 
The  report  will  be  on  a  Stats-by-State 
basis  and  allow  e.icli  Senator  to  see  what 
FEA  rules  are  costing  his  constituents. 
It  should  list  the  cost  in  cents  per  gallon 
of  refined  products  as  well  as  the  aggre- 
gate corts.  Also,  FEA  must  do  a  monthly 
audit  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of  any 
such  program,  perhaps  the  top  20  or 
so  companies,  and  report  on  whether 
they  are  passing  through  the  benefits  to 
the  final  consumer  or  the  jobber,  a?,  the 
case  may  be. 

I  think  my  amendments  clearly  dem- 
onstrate the  fallacy  of  further  regula- 
tion of  the  oil  industry.  It  is  simply  too 
complex  for  any  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
deal  with.  We  must  begin  to  move  down 
the  rond  toward  deregulation,  with  ap- 
propriate windfall  profits  tax  legislation 
where  needed,  as  soon  as  possible.  As  my 
amendments  show,  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess has  already  begun  to  fail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  policy  notice  from  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  dated  November  26,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Energy  Admiwistration, 
Sen  Francifico,  Calif..  November  26, 1974. 

This  Notice  Transmits:  Policy  for  the  re- 
porting and  investigating  gas  ^-ars  as  an  In- 
dication of  supply  imbalances  within  Region 
IX. 

Purpose:  For  several  months,  there  fau 
bt:en  an  abundant,  supply  of  motor  gasoline 
in  most  aieas  of  Region  IX,  although  some 
areas  and  sectors  of  the  market  continue  to 
report  shortages.  There  have  lately  been 
vague,  unconfirmed  reports  that  supply  In 
some  areas  is  so  excessive  as  to  precipitate 
gasoline  price  wars.  The  Regional  Office  be- 
lieves that  any  situations  of  this  sort  are  an 
indication  that  product  may  be  poorly  dis- 
tributed. (Section  211.13(f)  of  the  Manda- 
tory Petroleum  Allocations  Regulations  re- 
quires that  any  purchaser  (including  retail 
outlets)  who.-e  needs  decline,  shall  apply  to 
his  supplier  for  a  downward  adjustment  to 
base  period  use.)  Hence,  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  PEA  that  larger  allocations  be  used 
for  engaging  In  gas  wars.  The  regulations 
prohibit  suppliers  from  Increasing  \olunie3 
to  a  station  in  order  to  support  gas  war  ac- 
tivity. 

This  Policy  Notice  rescinds:  First  notice 
on  this  subject. 

POLICT  FOR  BEPORTING  AND  IKVESTIGATING  GAS 
WAKS  AS  AN  INDICATION  OF  SUPPLY  IMBAI.- 
ANCrS  WITHIN  REGION  IX 

Procedures 
1.  Reporting  of  gas  wars: 

A.  AU  FEA  employees  are  to  report  any 
"gas  wars"  they  are  aware  of,  giving  names, 
addresses  and  specific  activity  (such  as  gas 
war  signs,  low  prices  being  charged,  etc.)  to 
the  Director,  Compliance  and  Enforcement 
Division. 

B.  Complaints  from  the  public  will  be  «c- 
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ceoted  by  FEA  pro%ided  the  details  ILsted  In 
lA  are  given.  Initial  contact  may  be  made  by 
wlephone  to  the  local  KEA  office  but  should 
be  foUowed  up  by  a  brief  summary  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Director,  Compliance  and  Enforce- 
mlnt  Division,  ill  Pine  Street.  San  Fran- 
cl'co,  California  94111. 

2  FEA  Region  IX  will  review  all  reports 
and  will  investigate  those  determined  to 
have  merit.  The  Investigation  will  determine 
it  the  stations  Involved  are  being  allocated 
product  by  their  suppliers  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations. 

3.  If  FEA  determine  3  that  vlol.itlons  of 
the  Regulations  have  occurred,  enforcement 
action  will  be  taken. 

4.  If  FEA  determines  that  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  product  In  the  area  involved,  action 
will  be  taken  under  Section  211.14  of  the 
Regulations  to  redirect  the  excess  product 
mU)  are.xs  still  experiencing  shortages. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  amendment  is  acce'.rtable  to  both 
sides.  It  simply  says  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  sh?.ll  not  pro- 
hibit gasoline  wars,  as  it  has  attempted 
to  do  in  the  past.  Gasoline  wars  in  a 
particular  community  do  not.  obviously, 
encourage  the  use  of  gasoline.  What  they 
do  is  give  the  consumer  a  better  buy.  I 
think  it  is  insane  for  us  in  any  way  to 
limit  the  opportunity  for  Americans  to 
buy  gas  at  competitive  prices  when  they 
are  paying  so  much  more  than  they  need 
to  pay  right  now. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  frcKn 
Tennessee  for  offering  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  very  acceptable  amendment,  but  I 
think  it  does  add  to  the  bill.  Certainly  in 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  we  do  have  a 
free  enterprise  system.  All  he  is  trying 
to  do  is  comply  with  the  objectives  we 
all  have  in  maintaining  a  free  enter- 
prise program.  I  think  it  does  protect 
the  consumer.  It  is  an  incentive  for 
lower  prices.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
support. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
seen  the  amendment  which  Senator 
Brock  has  propounded.  I  am  In  accord 
with  the  amendments  to  title  in.  I  have 
no  objection  to  them.  I  think  that  they 
win  improve  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
support. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote.  Mi-.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clei'k  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  III,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  8.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  shall  take  no  action, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  nor  shall  he  promul- 
gate any  rule  or  regulation,  requiring  any 
gasoline  retailer  to  oeek  the  permission  of 
any  other  gasoline  retaUer  to  open  any  new 
retail  outlet. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administi"ation  document, 
with  the  headline,  -Guidelines  for  Eval- 
uation of  Applications  for  Assignment 
of  Supplier  and  Base  Period  Use  to  New 
Gasoline  Retail  Sales  Outlets"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Register,  volume 
40.  No.  91,  dated  May  9.  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FEDFP.AI.  SNERGV  AOMINISTTATIOW 
MOTOR   GASOLINE 

Guidtli}ies  ior  Evaluation  of  Applications  for 
Assignment  of  Supplier  aiid  Base  Period 
Use  to  New  Gasoline  Retail  Sales  Outlets 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration  hereby 
gives  notice  of  guidelines  to  be  tised  by  FEA 
in  evaluating  applications  lor  assignment  of 
suppliers  and  base  period  usas  to  new  gaso- 
line retaU  sales  outlets.  The  guidelines  are  set 
forth  Ijelow  and  will  provide  a  basis  for  con- 
sistent application  of  PEA's  regulatory  provl- 
.slous  wltii  respect  to  new  retail  sales  outlets 
of  motor  gasoline. 
May  6,   1975,  Washington,  D.C. 

Eric  J.  Fyoi, 
Acting  Gtneral  Counsel. 
Appendix 

irinlUNES  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  APPLICATIONS 
FOE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  SUPPLIER  AND  BASE  PE- 
RIOD USE  TO  NEW  GASOLINE  RETAIl,  SALES 
OUTLETS 

1.  Scope.  Numerous  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  procedures  and  substantive 
criteria  which  FSA  should  apply  to  applica- 
tions for  assignment  of  suppliers  and  base 
period  u.se  for  new  gasoline  retail  sales  out- 
lets. These  guidelines  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide guidance  as  to  how  such  applications 
should  be  handled  both  procedurally  and 
substantively  under  current  FEA  regulations. 
In  particular,  these  guidelines  will  discuss 
the  identification  of  and  service  of  notice  to 
possible  aggrieved  parties  as  required  by  10 
CFR  S  205.33  and  the  evaluation  of  applica- 
tions to  determine  whether  to  assign  a  sup- 
plier and,  if  so,  how  to  determine  the  as- 
signed base  period  use  pursuant  to  10  CFB 
li  205.35  and  211.12(e). 

2.  Notice  to  Aggrieved  Parties,  (o)  Cetieral. 
The  procedural  regulations  and  criteria  ap- 
plicable to  aU  applications  for  assignment 
of  suppliers  and  base  period  use  are  set  out  in 
Subpart  C  of  Part  205.  Section  205.34  requires 
that  the  appUcaut  &le  an  application  which 
not  only  contains  various  facts  regarding  the 
request,  but  also  the  "names  and  addresses 
of  all  affected  persons  (if  reasonably  ascer- 
tainable)," and  [t]he  Indentlflcatlou  of  any 
persons  who  wUl  be  aggrieved  by  the  FEA 
action  sought.  Including  potential  suppliers." 

Section  205.33(a)  provides  that  FEA  shall 
serve  notice  on  any  person  readily  Identifiable 
by  the  FEIA  as  one  who  wUl  be  aggrieved  by 
the  FEA  action  and  tna^  serve  notice  on  any 
other  person  that  written  comments  wlU  be 
accepted  if  filed  within  10  days  of  service  of 
the  notice.  .  .  .  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  word  "aggrieved"  is  defined  In  {  205.2 
as  describing  or  meaning  "a  person  with  an 
Interest  sought  to  be  protected  under  the 
FEAA  or  EPAA  who  Is  adversely  affected  by 
an  order  or  Interpretation  Issued  by  the  FEA 
or  a  State  Office." 

Thus  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  appli- 
cant under  5  205.34(b)  to  supply  PEA  with  a 
list  of  potentially  aggrieved  persons,  but  the 
burden  Is  on  FEA  under  5  205.33(a)  to  serve 
notice  of  the  application  on  such  aggrieved 
parties.  Moreover,  FEA  "may  Berve  notice  on 
any  person.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

(b)   Identilleation    of    Apgricc^A    Portlet. 


The  applicant's  task  cf  Identifying  potenti- 
ally aggrieved  persons  Is  not  as  difficult  as  It 
might  seem.  In  most  cases  this  Information 
Is  known  to  the  applicant  because  suppliers 
opening  new  sites  often  have  made  sophisti- 
cated studies  of  the  size  of  the  tradUig  area 
and  the  c6mp>etltor8  located  within  it  tie- 
fore  their  application  is  submitted.  As  a 
S^neral  rule.  In  the  case  of  a  new  station  lo- 
cated In  a  typical  residential  neighborhood, 
all  retail  sales  outlets,  particularly  small  and 
Independent  refiner-operated  outlets  and  all 
brandel  and  r.on-branded  Independent  mar- 
keter-operated outlets,  located  within  a  mile 
:-adlns  of  that  station  should  be  presumed 
to  be  "aggrieved  persons"  wlthtn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  notice  requirements.  The  geo- 
graphical trading  area  affected  might  be 
somewhat  larger  in  rural  neighborhoods  and 
pomewhat  tmaller  in  urban  neighborhoods. 
Moreover.  l>ecause  of  the  peculiarities  of 
traffic  flow,  an  affected  tradlrg  area  might 
be  longer  in  one  direction  than  another. 
But,  even  though  It  Is  not  possible  to  pre- 
.scribe  rigid  rules  for  the  determination  of 
the  perimeters  of  the  trading  area,  in  most 
cases  the  P^A's  discretion  in  this  area  should 
be  freely  exercised  so  long  as  the  general  rxile 
of  erring  on  the  side  of  over-inclusion  Is 
loUowed. 

It  is  not  necRssary  that  notice  be  served  ou 
other  persons  lUso  Identliied  by  the  applicant 
but  not  located  In  the  trarilr.g  area  of  the 
proposed  new  station — even  though  they 
might  otherwise  be  affected  because  their 
supplies  might  be  reduced — since  the  admin- 
istrative burdens  of  doing  so  greatly  out- 
weigh the  minimal  eflect  which  comments 
received  from  such  persons  would  have  on 
the  decision. 

(c)  Method  of  Providing  Notice.  Notice 
should  be  Uidlvldually  served  upon  any  per- 
son identified  by  the  applicant  as  an  ag- 
grieved party  and  located  In  the  trading  area 
of  the  proposed  new  station  using  the  form 
of  notice  provided  In  Attachment  A.  In  addi- 
tion. FEA  should  arrange,  using  imprest 
funds,  for  the  publication  of  a  notice  In  local 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the 
maricet  area  to  be  served  by  the  proposed 
retail  sales  outlet.  The  notice  should  also  t>e 
substantially  In  the  form  of  Attachment  A 
to  these  guidelines  and  should  be  publLshed 
on  at  least  two  separate  occasions  at  least 
one  week  apart.  This  procedure  should  serve 
to  provide  notice  to  those  persons  not  readUy 
identified  by  the  applicant  as  aggrieved  per- 
sons and  satisfies  FEA's  Independent  re- 
sponsibility to  identify  and  notUy  aggrieved 
persons. 

(d)  Information  in  Notice.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  disclose  In  the  notice  any  of  the  In- 
formation contained  In  the  application  ex- 
cept (1)  the  applicant's  name  and  address. 
(11)  the  location  of  the  station  for  wlUch 
application  Is  made,  and  (Ui)  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  base  period  use  sought  by  the 
applicant.  Only  an  approximation  of  the 
amount  being  applied  for  should  be  given 
because  In  some  cases  applicants  have 
claimed  that  the  actual  amount  Is  proprie- 
tary Information  arrived  at  after  a  thorough 
and  highly  confidential  marketing  survey  of 
the  area,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  in- 
form the  applicant's  competitors  of  the  ap- 
plicant's strategy  of  market  expansion.  While 
such  Information  may  not  In  fact  be  the 
type  of  proprietary  information  protected 
from  disclosure,  there  is  at  least  a  colorable 
argument  that  it  Is.  In  any  event,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  readily  avoided  by  providing  In 
the  notice  only  an  approximation  of  the 
actual  amount.  For  example.  If  the  amount 
applied  Ibr  Is  1,000,000  gallons  per  year.  It 
cotild  be  described  as  "a  high  volume  sta- 
tion having  an  aggregate  base  period  use 
m  excess  of  800,000  gaUons  per  year."  8uch 
a  description  would  give  potentially  »g- 
ip-ieved  parties  adequate  notice  ol  tlte  rela- 
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tlve  size  ot  the  station  and  at  tt  e 
avoid  tbe  unnecessary  dlsclosur  ) 
confidential  competitive 

(e)   Comment  Period,  Heart 
ferences.  Subpai-t  C  of  Part  205 
to  give  aggrieved  parties  10 
ice  of  the  notice  In  which   to 
comments.  FEA  may  also  make 
ent  Investigation  of  facts  allege^ 
plication  or  comments  and  mu 
formation   obtained   from  any 
i  205^6.)  A  conference  and 
discretionary  with  the  agency. 
and  Subpart  M  of  Part  205.) 
with  only  the  applicant  In 
recommended  means  of  obtaining 
information  If  the  application 
ten   comments   still   leave   some 
issxies.  A  hearing  should  be  usee 
and  In  exceptional  circumstance! 
of  the  Information  relevant  to 
tlon  can  best  be  conveyed  only 
(f )   Timeliness  of  FEA  Action 
Supplies.  FEA  is  required  to  act 
plication  for  assignment  of  a  s] 
pller  within  90  days  after  its  rec  i 
to  act  during  such  period  may 
by  the  applicant  as  a  denial  frotn 
appeal  may  be  taken,  (see  §  205 
It  is  sometimes  difficult,  how 
uate  an  application  properly  w 
day  period.  Moreover,  the  applicant 
prompt  action  because  the 
perhaps  at  great  expense  to  the 
such  cases  U  is  possible  for  ?EA 
an  order  granting  a  temporary 
untU  such  time  as  a  full 
application  for  a  permanent 
be  completed.  (See  also  discussloi 
cerning   retail   sales   outlets 
using  surplus  products.)  The 
Issuing  such  temporary  orders  are 
i  205.39. 

As  Indicated  in  that  section 
assignment  can  be  made  "upon 
This  does  not  mean  that  the 
expressly  apply  for  a  temjKJrary 
permanent  assignment.  Since  an 
for  a  temporary  assignment  need 
more  Information  than  that 
permanent  assignment,  the  filing 
plications  is  unnecessary.  Thus 
plication  for  a  permanent  ass 
been  made  and  It  is  apparent 
cumstances  that  a  temporary  as  i 
warranted  pending  a  final 
not  objected  to  by  the  applicant 
tlon  on  file  for  a  permanent 
be  treated  as  an  application  foi 
assignment  as  well  as  for  a 
signment. 

An  order  granting  a  temp)orary 
can  be  effective  for  only  60  days 
be  renewed.  The  temporary  ordei 
tain  an  express  finding  that 
do  not  permit  issuance  of  an 
phase  with  the  usual  processing 
nent  assignment  orders.  See  §  20j 

3.  Substantive  Criteria 
8ignm.ent  of  Supplier  and  Base 
(a)   General.  The  procedural 
forth  m  5  205.35(b)  the  criteria 
the  evaluation  of  applications  for 
of  a  supplier  and  new  base  period 
criteria  restate  the  criteria  set 
tlon  4(b)(1)    of  the  Emergency 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  applicab^ 
overall  duties  In  promulgating 
the    Mandatory    Petroleum 
Price  Regulations. 

Like  the  criteria  of  section  4( 
EPAA.  the  various  criteria  of  8 
to  be  applied  only  "to  the 
possible."  As  applied  to  a  partlc^l 
circumstances,  these  criteria  may 
dUBcult  to  apply  but  also 
courts  have  said  in  applying  the 
of  section  4(b)(1), 
[t]he  goals  are  inherently 
no  regulation  could   promote 
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at  the  same  time.  Congress  recognized  this 
in  saying  that  the  regulations  shall  provide 
for  them  "to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble." A  balancing  of  goals  Is  required,  and 
Congress  has  left  the  details  of  this  balancing 
to  tlie  Federal  Energy  Administration.  Union 

Oil  Co.  V.  FEA,  — —  F.  Supp.  ,  Fed. 

Energy  Guidelines  "  26.007,  at  p.  26.098  (CD. 
Cal.  1974) ;  see  also  Air  Trans.  Assn  of  Amer- 
ica v.  FEA,  382  F.  Supp.  437  (DC.  1974). 
Thus,  FEA  should  be  guided  by  the  criteria 
of  S  205.35(b)  but  have  considerable  discre- 
tion in  balancing  one  against  the  other. 

While  It  Is  inappropriate  to  prescribe  pre- 
cise rules  for  the  application  of  these  criteria 
to  assignments  of  suppliers  and  establish- 
ment of  new  ba.se  period  uses  in  all  clrcmn- 
stances,  nevertheless  some  general  principles 
may  be  prescribed. 

(b)  )ffhether  to  Asngn  a  Supplier  Pur- 
rha<<er  Relationship. 

Three  of  the  criteria  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  deciding  whether  to  assign 
the  new  outlet  a  supplier  are  whether  grant- 
ing the  application  in  question  woulld  pro- 
mote "economic  efficiency; "  minimize  "eco- 
nomic distortion,  Inflexlbllty.  and  unneces- 
sary interference  with  market  mechanl.sms; " 
and  promote  the  equitable  distribution  of 
petroleum  products  at  equitable  prices 
among  all  regions  of  the  country  and  seg- 
ments of  the  industry.  (See  §  205.35(b)  (i) 
(vlli),  (ix),  and  (vl).)  These  three  criteria 
together  can  be  read  as  stating  that  even 
within  the  conte.xt  of  the  regulatory  pro- 
gram, free  market  forces  should  be  allowed 
to  function  to  the  extent  possible.  Thus,  In 
the  absence  of  other  countervailing  consid- 
erations, FEA  should  start  with  a  strong  but 
rebuttable  presumption  in  favor  of  assign- 
ing a  supplier/purchaser  relationship  for  a 
proposed  new  retail  sales  outlet.  In  particu- 
lar cases  there  might  also  be  other  relevant 
criteria  favoring  the  application,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  public  services  and  agricul- 
tural operations.  (See  1205.35(1)  (11)  and 
(ill).) 

A  possible  countervailing  consideration 
may  be  the  preservation  of  a  competitively 
viable  Independent  section  of  the  industry. 

Thus,  In  each  case  the  facts  must  be  re- 
viewed to  determine  whether  the  general 
presumption  in  favor  of  granting  the  appli- 
cation should  be  overridden  or  sustained  by 
a  weighing  of  these  other  coimtervalllng 
considerations. 

(I)  Sgect  on  Supplier's  Other  Purchasers. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  effect  of 
any  assignment  upon  the  supplier's  other 
customers,  particularly  the  supplier's 
branded  and  non-branded  Independent  pur- 
chasers. If  the  assignment  will  significantly 
lower  the  supplier's  allocation  fraction  below 
one  (1.0)  then  the  assignment  should  be 
questioned.  In  general,  if  the  assignment  can 
be  expected  to  reduce  the  supplier's  most  re- 
cently reported  allocation  fraction  by  more 
than  one  percentage  point  (0.010) ,  the  reduc- 
tion may  be  significant  and  would  warrant 
especially  careful  assessment  of  the  supplier's 
future  supply  position. 

(II)  Effect  on  Independent  Competitors. 
In  evaluating  applications,  the  comments 
solicited  from  Independent  and  small  re- 
finers and  branded  and  non-branded  Inde- 
pendent marketers  operating  stations  within 
the  same  trading  area  as  any  new  station 
which  will  not  be  operated  by  an  Independent 
marketer  or  small  or  Independent  refiner 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  granting  of  the  application 
may  seriously  Jeopardize  the  competitive  via- 
bility of  small  and  Independent  refiners  and 
branded  and  non-branded  independent 
marketers. 

The  existence  of  substantial  evidence  that 
granting  the  application  would  result  in 
probable  severe  and  irreversible  damage  to 
the  existing  Independent  segment  In  the 
proposed  market  mny  be  the  l>asis  for  denial  • 


of  an  application.  Such  evidence  would  not 
consist  of  a  showing  of  probable  financial 
impairment  to  a  particular  independent 
marketer,  but  rather  would  require  evidence 
that  the  volume  of  business  enjoyed  by  the 
independent  segment  in  that  marketplace 
would  probably  be  siibstautinlly  and  pernia- 
neully  leduced. 

Although  these  Judgments  are  extremely 
difficult  to  make,  FEA  cannot  Ignore  clear 
and  compelling  evidence  that  the  operation 
of  a  new  retail  sales  outlet  which  is  not 
oper!<ted  by  an  independent  marketer  vnil 
so  dominate  a  tradhig  area  as  to  substan- 
tially impair  the  competitive  viability  of  in- 
dependent marketers.  Generally  such  evi- 
dence Is  not  present  If;  (1)  Independent 
marketers  in  the  trading  area  can  remain 
competitively  viable  by  relying  upon  custom- 
ers who  will  patronize  such  stations  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  supplementary 
products  and  Fervlces  not  provided  by  the 
new  station;  (2)  there  are  other  large 
volume/low  profit  margin  stations  in  the 
trading  area  or  in  other  nearby  trading  areas, 
and  tlie  presence  of  such  stations  has  not 
impaired  the  competitive  viability  of  Inde- 
pendent marketers;  '  and  (3)  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  consideration  growth  lu 
demand  within  the  trading  area  so  that  the 
new  station,  notwithstanding  its  advantages, 
will  not  necessarily  acquire  most  of  its  busi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  the  other  stations  in 
the  area. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  list- 
ing of  the  kinds  of  evidence  that  would  sus- 
tain the  granting  of  such  an  application  not- 
withstanding a  showing  of  e^lverse  impact 
upon  the  various  aggrieved  parties.  Indeed, 
given  the  rebuttable  presumption  In  favor 
of  granting  such  applications  in  any  event, 
the  burden  Is  on  those  opposing  the  appli- 
cation to  make  a  clear  and  convincing  show- 
ing that  the  competitive  viability  of  the 
independent  marketing  sector  within  the 
trading  area  will  be  substantially  Unpaired 
by  the  opening  of  a  new  station  which  Is 
not  to  be  operated  by  an  Independent  mar- 
keter. This  showing  is  not  made  merely  by 
a  showing  of  financial  harm  to,  or  even  of 
impending  bankruptcy  by,  one  or  more  Inde- 
pendent marketers.  Finally,  such  a  showing 
cannot  rest  upon  unsubstantiated  assertions 
or  mere  speculation.  There  must  be  evidence 
of  the  specific  adverse  Impacts  of  the  new 
station's  opening  before  FEA  can  perform 
the  analysis  outlined  above  and  conclude 
that  the  application  must  be  denied. 

(Ill)  Consideration  of  Applications  for  Re- 
tail Sales  Outlets  to  be  Built  in  the  Future. 
FEA  has  encouraged  operators  and  potentially 
new  retail  sales  outlets  to  supply  for  FEA 
assignment  of  a  supplier/purchaser  relation- 
ship and  a  base  period  use  prior  to  construc- 
tion of  the  new  outlet.  (See  §  211.12(e).) 
This  policy  was  established  to  prevent  any 
hardship  which  might  result  from  a  failure 
to  obtain  an  assigned  supplier  or  base  period 
use  following  the  operator's  expenditure  of 
construction  funds  and  assumption  of  other 
obligations  coimected  with  tlje  proposed  new 
retail  sales  outlet.  Consequently,  considera- 
tion of  an  application  should  not  be  delayed 
because  a  retail  sales  outlet  Is  not  currently 
operational  or  may  not  become  operational 
before  the  expiration  date  of  the  EPAA.  Ap- 
provals of  such  applications  may  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  retail  sales  outlets  being 
operational  within  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Of  course,  such  assignments  should  be  made 
effective  only  upon  the  retail  sales  outlet's 
becoming  operational. 


'The  FEA  must  consider,  however, 
whether,  given  limited  demand  within  the 
trading  area  (see  Item  (3)  following),  the 
new  station,  in  conjunction  with  the  existing 
high-volume  station,  will  destroy  the  com- 
petitive viability  of  the  remaining  independ- 
ent marketers. 


Jidy 
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solely  on 


preference  to  through  trafBc  by  providing 
access  connections  with  selected  public  roatis 
only  and  by  prohibiting  crossings  at  grade  or 


.,.mp  cases  new  retail  sales  outlets  are  being 
prated  with  ga-^oline  purchased  from  sup-      direct  private  driveway  oonnecUons. 

Uers  which  have  certified  their  gasoline  to         "Partially   controlled   access"   means 
he  surpUu;  product  as  permitted  by  §  211.10 
,B\    such  retail  sales  outlets,  however,  are 

ew  supp'.iers  as  defined  by  5  211.10(e) 
which  must  receive  PEA  approval  before  they 
commence  operations.  Such  approval  should 
ordinarily  be  freely  granted  to  gasoline  re- 
tall  sales  outlets  provided  it  is  made  clear 
tii't  such  aoprovals  do  not  create  a  supplier/ 
mirchaser  relationship  bstweeu  the  retail 
s"les  outlet  and  the  siippller  of  the  surplus 
product  and  does  not  establish  a  base  period 
use  for  the  retail  sales  outlet.  Approvals  pur- 
suant to  §  211.10(e)  (2)  need  not  be  condi- 
tioned upon  application  for  a  supplier  and 
an  assigned  base  period  use.  Operators  of 
new  retail  sales  outlets  under  5  211. 10(e)  (2) 
should  understand,  however,  that  unless  they 
have  been  assigned  a  supplier  and  a  base 
period  use  pursuant  to  §  211.12(e) ,  they  have 
no  future  claim  to  a  supplier  or  a  pro  rata 
share  of  available  supplies  in  a  period  when 
there  Is  no  surplus  product. 

(c)  Assignment  of  Base  Period  Use.  Once  a 
decision  to  assign  a  supplier/ purchaser  rela- 
tionship for  a  new  retail  sales  outlet  is  made 
FEA  must  determine  the  appropriate  base 
period  use  to  be  assigned  the  retail  sales  out- 
let. As  a  general  rule,  the  average  base  period 
use  for  retail  sales  outlets  of  a  similar  size 


that 


A  copy  of  that  portion  of  FEA's  procedxu-ai 
regulations  applicable  to  the=e  proceedlne";  Is 
enclosed  for  your  Information. 

Your  written  comments  should  be  hand 

delivered  or  received  bv  nvjil  noc  later  than 


vhe  authority  to  control  access  Is  exercised  to     to  the  following  address: 


give  pj'eference  to  thi-ough  traffic  to  a  degree 
that.  In  addition  to  access  connections  with 
selected  public  roads,  there  may  be  some 
crossings  at  grade  and  some  private  drive- 
way connections. 

"Through  street  or  through  highway" 
meaus  every  highway  or  portion  thereof  at 
the  entrance  to  which  veiilcolar  traffic  fr:m 
Intersecting  highways  Is  reqtilred  by  law  to 
stop  or  yield  before  entering  or  crossing  and 
whera  appropriate  signs  are  erected  as  pro- 
vided by  law  unless  entry  or  crossing  Is  made 
on  the  proper  Indication  of  traffic  control. 

"Uncontrolled  access"  means  that  the  au- 
thority having  Jurisdiction  over  a  highway, 
street,  or  road,  does  not  limit  the  number  of 
points  of  Ingress  or  egress  except  throtigh 
the  exercise  of  control  over  the  placement 
and  the  geometries  of  connections  as  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public. 
Att.^chment   a 

NOTTCE 

Pursuant  to  10  CFR  5  205.33(a).  this  is  to 

notify  you  that 

has  applied  to  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration for  an  order  assigning  to  It  a  base 
period  volume  of   (more  than]    (less  than] 


rnnm.;e;  Of  pu^^^)  "and^aature  (full  service.     ^^-^^^^  ^^^^Z  l^"^  ""'"" 
gas  only.  _Belf  service    -'  wash    etc ^Ux  the     ^'*;;_^_'^_f__'_".^»:^/..%^|f  ,^^f '^tiuo-nVuVb^ 


same  market  area  will  be  the  appropriate  as- 
signed base  period  use.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
station  of  a  particular  size  and  type  should 
receive  a  base  period  use  approximately  equal 
to  other  stations  of  the  same  kind  In  the  mar- 
ket areas.  When  a  new  type  of  station  Is  con- 
structed in  a  market  area,  it  sliould  receive 
an  allocation  commensurate  with  the  relative 
treatment  of  the  new  type  of  station  com- 
pared to  existing  typrs  in  the  ueajes'^^  market 
area  where  such  coniparlsons  may  be  made. 

The  delineation  of  the  market  area  will 
^•ary  In  each  case,  and  ultimately  will  be  de- 
termined by  PEA.  There  can  be  no  hard  and 
fast  criteria,  but  some  general  guidelines  may 
be  observed: 

(I)  In  a  city  over  25,000  population,  the 
market  area  to  be  considered  should  be  the 
area  within  a  one-mile  radius  of  the  pro- 
posed new  oxitlet. 

(U)  In  a  suburban  area  (housing  develop- 
ments, shopping  centers,  apartments)  the 
market  area  to  be  considered  should  be  the 
area  wUhin  a  two-to-three-mlle  radius  of  the 
proposed  new  outlet,  depending  upon  the 
density  of  recent  growth  and  traffic  pattern 
characteristics  in  the  area. 

(ill)  On  a  non-urban  arterial  highway 
with  full  control  of  access,  the  market  area 
should  Include  the  area  within  one-fourth 
mile  of  the  access  point  at  the  proposed  lo- 
cation of  the  new  outlet  and  the  next  two 
Moess  points  in  each  direction  from  the  pro- 
posed location  of  the  new  outlet. 

(iv)  On  a  non-urban  arterial  highway 
with  uncontrolled  access  or  partially  con- 
trolled accesis.  the  market  area  should  In- 
clude five  miles  In  either  direction  along  the 
highway. 

(v)  6a  a  through  street  or  through  high- 
way In  a  rural  Eirea,  the  market  area  shotUd 
be  that  area  within  a  five  mile  radius  of  the 
proposed  new  outlet. 

(vi)  In  a  town  under  25,000  population, 
the  market  area  should  be  a  two  mile  radius 
from  the  proposed  outlet. 

As  used  In  the  above  guidelines,  the  fol- 
lowing terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

"Arterial  highway"  means  a  highway  pri- 
marily for  through  traffic,  usually  on  a  con- 
tinuous routo. 

"Pull  control  of  access"  means  that  the  au- 
thority to  control  access  Is  exercised  to  give 


owned  by and  operated  by 


You  are  invited  to  submit  written  com- 
ments to  FEA  in  support  of  or  in  opposition 
to  the  application.  If  you  oppose  the  applica- 
tion on  the  ground  that  approval  of  it  would 
adversely  affect  your  business,  you  should 
set  foi-th  in  detail  the  following  minimum 
information: 

1 .  Your  name  and  address. 

2.  The  person  or  persons  who  have  an  own- 
ership interct  In  the  business  which  you 
allege  would  be  adversely  affected,  and  the 
extent  of  each  such  person's  ownership 
interest. 

3.  The  location  of  youi  business  lu  rela- 
tion to  the  retail  station  for  which  the  ap- 
plication for  assignment  was  made. 

4.  The  person  or  company  from  whom  you 
presently  purchase  gasoline,  and  whether 
your  btisiness  operates  luider  the  trademark 
of  yoiu:  supplier. 

5.  The  volume,  la  gallons,  of  gasoline  sold 
by  your  business  in  each  month  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972  until  the  present. 

6.  Whether  or  not  there  Is  a  demand  for 
gasoline  In  the  trading  area  In  which  your 
business  Is  located  which  cannot  be  met  by 
existing  retail  stations. 

7.  The  adverse  effect  which  you  believe 
approval  of  the  application  would  have  on 
your  business. 

e.  Detailed  factual  data  and  information 
which  support  your  claim  that  approval  of 
the  application  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  your  business.  Such  data  and  informa- 
tion should  Include,  at  a  minimum,  audited 
or  unaudited  balance  sheets  and  profit  and 
loss  statements  for  a  recent,  representative 
time  period. 

PEA  can  conpider  alleged  adverse  effects  on 
jour  business  only  if  such  allegations  are 
supported  by  the  best  available  data.  Broad 
and  unsubstantiated  allegations  of  adverse 
impact  win  be  disregarded. 

PEA  will  consider  your  written  comments 
along  with  those  submitted  by  the  applicant 
and  other  Interested  persons.  If  you  submit 
written  comments,  you  will  be  notified  of 
FEA's  decision.  FEA  may,  at  Its  discretion, 
hold  a  public  hearing  to  consider  the  appli- 
cation. In  which  event  you  will  be  notified. 


Unless  you  claim  confidential  treatment 
for  your  subml.«slon.  a  copy  of  your  com- 
ments shzuld  be  delivered  to  the  applicant. 
If  you  want  the  PEA  to  treat  as  confidential 
the  information  which  you  submit  to  it.  It 
will  do  so  if  you  so  request  and  if  the  infor- 
mation is  of  a  tj-pe  entitled  to  such  con- 
fidential trea'iinent  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  5  U.SC.  SJ2,  as  amended, 
18  use.  1905,  10  CPR  205.9,  or  under  other 
Federal  statutes,  regulations  or  rules.  T.-ade 
secrets  and  certcin  commercial  and  financial 
informRtion  are  entitled  to  confidential  treat- 
ment if  you  .so  request.  If  you  request  cou- 
fidentlal  tre.%tmeut.  you  should  designate  ou 
U.J  origin  il  vt-r.^ion  of  your  v.rltten  com- 
ments the  information  which  you  wlrh  to  be 
kept  confidential  and  submit  to  PEA  and  the 
applicant  another  version  of  the  document 
with  such  confidential  information  deleted. 
Information  which  is  not  designated  as  con- 
fidential or  Ls  not  entitled  by  law  or  ret'U- 
iation  to  confidential  treatment  will  be  dL>- 
dosed  to  the  applicant  and  perhaps  to  other 
interested  persons. 

sincerely. 


(Name  and  Title) 
Enclo.sure. 
|FR  Doc.75-12273  FUed  5-6-75;  1:07  pml 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi'esldent.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  improves  the  bill.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  offering  it. 

I  yield  to  the  minority  manager. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
■Ritli  the  manager  of  the  bill.  This  is  a 
constiuctive  amendment.  I  think  It  does 
wliat,  obviously,  many  have  Intended  to 
have  occur.  This  will  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  and  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  offering  this  amendment.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  dLitinguished 
Senators. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  tinit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  just  1  minute  more? 

I  send  to  the  desk  my  last  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  III,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  3.  Witii  respect  to  any  regulation,  or- 
der, policy,  or  program  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  having,  or  In- 
tended to  have,  the  efl'ect  of  eqriallzlng  prices 
required  to  be  paid  by  refiners  (and  market- 
ers of  imported  refined  products)  for  so- 
called  Imported  oil  or  refined  products,  old 
oil  or  new  oil.  Including  the  so-called  old 
oU  entitlement  program  or  comparable  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  shall,  ou  a  monthly  ba- 
sis, report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
administration  thereof.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude information  and  other  data  concern- 
ing the  regional  impact  of  such  regulation, 
order,  policy  or  program,  together  with  the 
results  of  a  monthly  audit  of  the  major  beue- 
ficiar'es  of  such  regulation,  order,  policy  or 
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program  and  the  views  ot  the 
aa  to  the  extent,  if  any,  to  whl(jh 
are  benefiting  by  the  oarryiug 
regulation,  order,  policy,  or 


Administrator 

consumers 

out  of  such 


pro  ^am. 


I  shall  at- 

araei+lment  very 

the  FEA  to 

monthly  basis,  as 

of  policy 

regulations, 

p€Jtroleum  by 

for  us  to 


effect 


rtai  It 


kill 


happening  on  a 
regard  to 
Ha|3efully,  the 
will     be 
have  39  or 
K-atch  this 
want  Con- 
on  which 
is  all  the 
;hat  it  wiU 

Presilent.  I  say 

that  he 

Soihe  of  these 

talking  were 

are  not 

peclfic  bill. 

ove  the 

energy  devel- 

Senator  for 

suggestions. 

I  should 

ajpproved. 

very  kind. 

his  sup- 


an  i 


bil 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  Presiden< 
tempt  to  Interpret  this 
Quickly.  It  is  simply  to  require 
advise  Congress,  on  a 
to  the  intention  and  the 
directions,   gioidelines,   and 
which  afifect  the  cost  of 
region.  I  think  It  is  impor 
know  exactly  what  is 
regular  basis,  especially  ni 
the  entitlements  program 
phased     deconti'ol     progrua 
adopted.  In  which  case,  we  w 
more  months  in  which  to 
program.  During  that  time.  I 
gress  to  have  the  informatiofi 
to  make  a  judgment.  That 
amendment  requires.  I  hope 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr. 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  made  a  contribution, 
areas  about  which  he  is 
not  discussed  in  committee 
specifically  germane  to  tliis  s 
Nevertheless,  I  think  they  iippr 
bill  and  they  improve  our 
opment.  I  congratulate  the 
offering  these  constructive 

I  certainly  have  no  objection 
like  to  have  the  amendment 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  1; 
I  appreciate  his  remark.s 
port. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi-esidcii 
with  the  manager  of  the 
this  will  result  in  better 
between  the  FEA  and  Congrei; 
qulrements  are  not  restrlctiv 
certainly  not  all-encompassing 

Normally,  I  do  not  like  to 
nous  reports.  I  am  sure  that 
does  not  intend  that  to  happen 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  He  wants  us 
facts  and  I  think  Congress  is 
have  factual  information  and 
a  step  is  taken  or  an  admlnlstr 
Won  is  taken  by  the  FEA  that 
and  that  it  will  provide  a 
not  be  detrimental  to  the 
pubhc. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
ate  the  Senator's  remarks.  I 
no  agency  official  in 
whom  I  have  greater  affectiqn 
spect  than  Frank  Zarb,  but  to 
programs  out.  we  have  to  work 
and  we  cannot  do  that  unle:^ 
data  on  which  to  base  our 
appreciate  the  support  of  the 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  bad 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back 
The  PRESIDING  OPFICEF 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  i 
Ing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agree< : 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President 
an  amendment  that  I  send 
and  ask  for  its  immediate 

The     PRESIDING     OFFI 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  pioceec|;d 
the  amendment. 


have 
tie 


t(i 
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I  concur 

I  think 

comi^iunicatlon 

.^.  The  re- 

They  are 


voluml- 
Senator 


1 3  have  the 
entitled  to 
to  know  if 
atlve  ac- 
\s  in  order, 
benefit  and 
:onsuming 


s]»y 


I  appreci- 
there  is 
Wash^gton  for 
and  re- 
work these 
together, 
we  have 
ji^dgment.  I 
Senators. 


my  time, 


iiy 


time. 
.  All  time 
on  agree- 


to. 

I  have 
the  desk 


con  ilderatlon. 


CER 


The 
to  read 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  hue  19,  acid  a  new  sentence  as 
follows : 

■The  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary whether  the  proposed  development  and 
production  plan  insures  a  safe  operation." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  Is  a  simple 
clarifying  amendment.  Section  30(d)  of 
the  bill  provides  that  if  a  regional  ad- 
visory board  or  a  governor  of  a  potential- 
ly affected  coastal  State  makes  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  size,  timing,  or  location  of  a 
proposed  lease  sale  or  on  a  proposed  de- 
velopment and  production  plan,  the  Sec- 
retaiT  shall  accept  such  recommenda- 
tions unless  he  makes  certain  findings  as 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  say  that  those  recommenda- 
tions need  not  be  accepted  if  they  have 
to  do  with  the  safety  of  the  operation, 
the  idea  being  and  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee being  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  the  judge  of  the  safety  of 
operations. 

For  example,  if  he  requires  a  certain 
kind  of  storm  choke,  if  the  regulations  so 
provide,  then  the  lessee  ought  to  have  to 
live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  not  be  required  to  do  whatever 
a  regional  advisory  board  or  the  Gover- 
nor of  an  affected  coastal  State  says  with 
respect  to  safety  of  operations. 

Now,  he  shall  be  required  to  accept  that 
advice  on  these  other  matters,  such  as 
the  timing  or  the  location  of  a  proposed 
lease  sale  and,  for  example,  the  offshore 
Impact  on  a  proposed  development  pro- 
duction plan. 

So  the  amendment  is  simply  to  clarify 
that  intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  seen  the  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  sent  up.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  veiT  well  knows  that  he 
Is  talking  my  language  about  having  spe- 
cific agents  of  the  Government  have  con- 
trol rather  than  an  advisory  board. 

May  I  have  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  has  submitted.  I  am  in 
wholehearted  and  complete  accord  with 
It.  I  win  certainly  accept  it  and  I  hope 
the  minority  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  .suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Secretary  will  han- 


dle the  affairs,  which  seems  to  be  bene- 
ficial, so  I  win  not  object  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  report. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bast- 
LETT)  proposes  an  amendment,  amend  Sec 
202  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  70.  line  16,  .strike  all 
lines  through  page  74,  line  22.  Redesignate 
the  remaining  sections. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  fi-om  Ala.ska  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  2  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  staff,  Steve  Perles, 
and  Gerry  Kovach,  and  Dave  Keto  of  my 
staff  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  just  read  is  to  delete  all  of 
section  24  which  begins  on  page  70,  and 
this  is  the  coastal  State  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
tliat  the  coastal  State  fund  provision  pro- 
vides up  to  $300  million  per  year  to  be 
granted  to  the  coastal  States  impacted 
by  anticipated  or  actual  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction to  assist  them  to  amelorlate  ad- 
verse environmental  effects  and  control 
secondary  social  and  economic  impacts 
associated  with  tlie  development  of  Fed- 
eral energy  resources  in  or  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  tlie  sub- 
merged lands  of  such  States. 

The  Coastal  State  fund  created  by  S. 
521  would  implement  an  unconscionable 
briijery  of  coastal  States  not  to  resist 
OCS  leasing  programs  on  Federal  lands 
adjacent  to  their  coast  at  the  expense 
of  all  U.S.  taxpayers  and  particularly  to 
the  detriment  of  the  citizens  of  inland 
State.s. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
tlie  coastal  State  fund  would  divert  reve- 
nues from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Such  a  di- 
version of  funds  would  be  inflationai-y. 
inequitable,  and  constitute  a  poor  budg- 
etary practice.  In  addition.  OCS  receipts 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  counti^ 
who  currently  receive  benefits  through 
congressional  appropriation  from  the 
Treasury.  Diverting  these  revenues  for 
coastal  States  only,  without  requirement 
for  need,  would  give  coastal  States  wind- 
falls and  would  require  increased  taxa- 
tion to  makeup  for  diverted  revenues, 
thus  placing  an  unfair  burden  on  inland 
States. 

This  fund  violates  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
cently passed  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  by  re- 
ducing the  ability  of  the  Executive  and 
Congress  to  allocate  funds  to  the  highest 
needs.  In  order  to  balance  the  fiscal  1976 
budget  and  control  Inflation  Congress 
must  decrea.se  uncontrolled  appropria- 
tions. TliLs  section  does  just  the  opposite. 
A  need  for  this  fund  has  not  been  con- 
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vincingly  presented.  In  fact,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  OCS  activ- 
ity on  Federal  lands  is  beneficial  to  the 
adjacent  coastal  States.  For  Instance,  Mr. 
Robert  Ki-uegar,  an  OCS  consultant  to 
the  Public  Land  Review  Commission, 
said  in  testimony. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  see  what  Impact  Outer  - 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  does  have  on  a 
coastal  State.  Some  of  the  data  we  have 
indicated,  for  example  in  Louisiana,  that 
the  coa.stal  State  benefited  economically 
from  Outer  Continental  SUelf  leasing. 

The  impacts  upon  adjacent  coastal 
States,  should  any  Federal  assistance  be 
needed,  sliould  be  provided  by  existing 
programs  for  community  development 
provided  by  Commerce,  HEW.  HUD, 
Agriculture,  Labor  and  tlie  EPA — not 
by  establishing  overlapping  and  conflict- 
ing programs. 

If  there  was  any  need  for  any  specific 
support  other  than  these  programs  that 
the  vai-ious  agencies  could  provide,  then 
that  could  be  addressed  after  the  fact, 
after  there  was  a  clear  case  showing  need. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion Report — 1968 — states : 

The  legislative  historj-  of  the  Act,  how- 
ever, makes  It  clear  that  Congress  considered 
that  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  grant  to 
States  had  satisfied  adjacent  State  equities. 
With  this  the  Commission  agrees.  (The 
coastal  States  get  all  the  royalty  and  bonus 
bids  for  these  State  coastal  areas  granted.) 

This  is  the  area  from  the  coast  out  to 
the  3-mile  limit. 

It  may  be  that  States  can  prove  a  net  bur- 
den. But  proof  should  lie  with  the  States  and 
the  local  imits  of  government  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  area. 

Leaseholders,  that  is  oil  companies,  al- 
ready have  liability  obligations  for  pollu- 
tion damage  they  might  cause  and  they 
should  bear  the  burden — not  the  tax- 
payers of  States  without  Federal  OCS 
production. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  its 
opinion  that  the  States  were  not  owners 
of  any  OCS  lands.  Congress,  therefore, 
gave  to  the  coastal  States  the  Federal 
OCS  lands  to  3  miles  out  in  an  attempt 
to  lay  the  matter  of  OCS  lands  to  rest. 
The  coastal  States  receive  all  the  reve- 
nues from  bonus  bidding  and  royalties  on 
these  submerged  lands  to  3  miles  out — a 
substantial  concession. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  yield,  I 
would  like  to  propoimd  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  from  now  on  on  this 
biU  all  amendments  be  gennane  except 
the  amendment  that  was  previously  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
was  deferred  until  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  be 
here. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire whether  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN  and  myself,  would  be  germane  un- 
der that  proposal? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  not  ask- 
ing me,  he  is  asking  the  parliamentarian? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  inquiring.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  covered  by  the  state- 
ment that  that  amendment,  too,  shall 
be  considered  germane  In  any  event. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  add  to  my 
unanimous-consent  request  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
amendment  No.  728. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  addition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  be  considered  germane.  But 
all  other  amendments  be  considered  not 
gennane. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  have 
some  amendments  at  the  desk  with 
which  the  staff  has  been  familiar.  I  per- 
sonally feel 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wanted  to  except  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  there  is  also 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  Senator  Jackson,  about  the 
Federal  role  in  exploration.  I  just  want 
to  make  sure.  Those  are  extremely  im- 
portant, and  I  believe  they  are  germane. 
I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  and  I  would 
say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  those  are  protected  in 
any  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
yield  to  me  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Who  has  the  floor, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  think,  has  the  floor.  He 
yielded  to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  without  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  losmg  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  request  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  having  recognized  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  who  in  turn 
would  permit  an  observation  from  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  will  let  me  say 
this,  I  would  presume  that  all  amend- 
ments which  have  been  filed  on  this 
bill  would  be  considered  germane  and  ap- 
propriate to  it,  am  I  right  about  that — 
then,  without  objection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  amendments  which  have 
been  filed  previously  on  the  bill,  includ- 
ing those  which  are  presently  being  dis- 
cussed, may  be  considered  germane,  and 
any  other  amendment  than  that,  not  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  germane,  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Well,  I  would  like  that, 
and  I  would  certainly  concur  with  my 
friend  from  Wyoming,  but  I  would  hope 
that  as  the  bill  develops,  the  amendments 
that  have  not  been  considered  and  have 
not  been  filed  and  might  be  germane  or 


nongermane  would  have  to  have  the  test 
of  germaneness. 

So  I  will  concur  and  amend  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  this  in- 
clude germane  amendments  only? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Or  amendments  that 
have  already  been  filed,  such  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  other  Senators  who 
have  already  submitted  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  like  to  complete 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  amend- 
ments are  at  the  desk.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  METTCALF.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Gai-y  Klein  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  does  the 
hour  on  the  cloture  motion  begin  to  run? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  4  p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  time  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  the  floor.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  I  will  not  take  over  1 
minute.  If  there  is  any  question,  I  will 
withdraw  this  matter. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


IN  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
for  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  McIntyre)  who  held  hearings  and 
reported  tliese  nominations  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  many  names  here 
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for  routine  promotions  from  the  military. 
The  names  have  been  out  of  committee 
for  the  required  7  days,  no  iirotest.  Tliis 
report  is  unanimous  by  the  committee, 
it  includes  one  Admiral  G<iiger,  whose 
services  are  really  needed  in  this  official 
capacity.  I  move  that  his  nan  le,  as  well  as 
the  other  routine  nominatijns,  be  ap- 
proved without  objection;  tpat  they  be 
called  up  and  approved. 

It  is  a  routine  matter  tlit»t  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  aie  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presitient,  I  as;< 
imanimous  consent  that  the  :  'resident  be 
notified  of  the  confiimation  pf  the  nom- 
inations. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICJjR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSTON 


Presic  ent 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr 
that  tlie  Senate  resume  th« 
tlon  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
Senate  resumed  the  consider 
Islative  business. 


;,  I  move 
considera- 

1  o,  and  the 
i  tion  of  leg- 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 


OF 


SHELF 
1975 


the  consid- 
to  increase 


Tlie  Senate  continued  witli 
eration  of  the  bill  <S.  521) 
the  supply  of  energ>-  in  the  Ufcited  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  1  Ihelf  Lands 
Act;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  [Senator  for 
the  generosity  because  I  an  sure  he 
knows  I  do  not  agree  with  pis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  likd  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  t4e  fact  that 
amendment  No.  728  that 
mentioned  has  been  filed  by  those  Sena- 
tors Involved  with  the  Ccastal  Zone 
Management  bill  when  It  cime  before 
the  Senate,  and  at  that  time 
Into  an  agreement  and  understanding 
that  If  the  amendment  ofleret  to  that  act 
was  adopted  concerning  the 
making  funds  available  for  onshore  Im- 
pacts of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  devel- 
opment was  approved,  we  woi  Id  offer  the 
same  amendment  to  this  bil,  S.  521. 

Tliat  amendment  has  been 
Senator  from  South  Carol!  la,  who  Is 
here,  for  himself  and  the  c  lairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  and 
man  of  the  Commerce  Com^nittee,  and 
for  myself. 

I  would  call  the  attention  fcf  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  the  f i  ct  that  our 
amendment  does  cover  the  lame  prob- 
lem. It  does  delete  the  sectioi  is  he  wants 
deleted,  but  it  would  substitu : 
sections  the  provisions  that  a  re  identical 
to  the  provisions  that  have  b<  €n  adopted 
In  regard  to  the  coastal  zore  manage- 
ment, with  one  exception,  jnd  that  Is 
that  there  is  one  mention  he'e  concern- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Interior 
not  involved  In  the  Coastal 
agement  Act. 


which  was 
Zone  Man- 


Other  than  that,  the  formula  and 
principle  of  financing  onshore  impacts  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  development  are 
the  same  and  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate 
will  once  again  confirm  the  agreement 
we  made  in  regard  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  in  the  act. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  generosity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Pi-esident 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  is  not  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  has 
to  be  yielded. 

Who  jields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  How  mucli  time  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  time  on  the  amendment? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  29  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator w  ill  state  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  there  an  amend- 
ment pending  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  an  un- 
printed  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  desire  time  at  this  time  or 
some  later  time?  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  him  now  or  later. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
1  minute? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  would 
probably  oppose  it  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  right  of  States  to  re- 
ceive money  for  any  impact  they  might 
suffer  as  a  result  of  offshore  drilling. 
However,  I  think  the  point  should  be 
made  this  is  really  double-dipping.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  this  will  be  the  second 
bill  that  this  body  has  passed  In  the 
last  3  weeks  which  provides  Impact 
funds  for  the  coastal  zone  States  for  any 
impact  they  might  suffer  as  a  result  of 
offshore  drilling.  Most  will  recall  the 
other  day  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGsi  and  I  were  engaged  In  a  battle 
over  the  coastal  zone  management  im- 
pact fund.  I  pointed  out  that  this  bill 
was  coming  up  and  it  was  on  that  basis 
that  I  fought  to  have  the  impact  funds 
for  other  than  offshore  drilling  deleted 
from  that  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  convey  to  the 
Senator  our  feeling  that  we  have  tried 
to  meet  his  objections.  We  are  now  going 
to  offer  to  put  into  tliis  bill  the  identical 
provisions  that  are  in  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  so  that  the  first  act 
that  becomes  law  would  contain  those 
provisions.  Obviously,  in  conference  on 
the  second  bill  to  become  law  those  would 
be  dropped,  because  they  would  be  redun- 
dant to  existing  law  and  would  be  subject 
to  being  dropped.  We  have  tried  to  pre- 


vent exactly  what  the  Senator  Is  talking 
about.  We  are  now  urging  the  Senate  to 
be  consistent  and  put  Into  this  bill  the 
same  provision  that  was  In  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  with  the  under- 
standing that  obviously  only  one  fund 
is  going  to  be  created.  We  are  not  trying 
to  double -dip.  We  are  just  trying  to  make 
certain  that  the  first  act  that  becomes 
law,  knowing  that  one  or  the  other  might 
not  receive  executive  approval,  or  botli, 
whatever  happens,  will  have  the  same 
concept  of  financing  for  the  onshore 
impacts  in  the  coastal  zone.  We  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  Senator's  concern  and  there 
will  be  only  one  fund  created  under  this 
concept  at  this  time.  We  are  saving  the 
concept  of  revenue-sharing  for  a  later 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  appreciate  tlie  assur- 
ances of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  any  discrepancy  in  the  bill  S.  586,  that 
was  passed  the  other  day,  so  far  as  the 
amoimts,  and  the  amount  that  is  in- 
cluded in  this  fund  here,  are  concerned. 
In  any  event,  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  in  itself  contained  both  plan- 
ning funds  and  impact  funds.  Those  im- 
pact fluids  were  not  limited  to  impacts 
from  offshore  drilling.  In  any  event,  I 
simply  wanted  to  make  that  point.  I 
champion  the  idea  of  supporting  States,  I 
champion  the  Idea  of  revenue -sharing, 
but  I  do  think  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  a  respon.<;ible  Congress  should  not 
go. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa on  his  amendment.  I  feel  that 
there  are  many  benefits  that  do  accrue 
to  the  coastal  States.  When  we  say  they 
should  be  provided  protection,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  think  it  is  verj'  essential.  But  I 
do  feel  that  we  do  have  provisions  as  far 
as  the  funds  are  concerned.  There  are 
certain  provisions  that  have  been  given 
to  the  coastal  States. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
and  to  hear  testimony  from  Mr.  Robert 
Kruger,  an  OCS  consultant,  to  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission.  I 
think  this  has  been  referred  to  before. 
I  believe  it  is  very  Important.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  see  what  Impact  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  does  have  on 
the  coastal  States. 

We  have  had  many  references  to  the 
tremendous  costs  involved.  I  realize  that 
as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  as 
far  as  certain  facilities  are  concerned, 
this  is  a  cost  involved.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  people  who  are  living  there, 
who  are  working,  who  have  salaries,  who 
have  income  from  It.  They  are  there  be- 
cause of  the  opportunities  that  they  are 
afforded. 

So.  Mr.  President,  when  we  start  say- 
ing that  they  are  deserving  of  special 
consideration,  I  agree.  If  there  are  dam- 
ages, if  there  is  something  specific,  then 
they  should  be  covered.  But  when  we 
just  say  that  they  have  additional  costs 
and  then  do  not  have  specific  reference 
to  what  would  be  covered.  It  Is  very  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate  the  justification  for 
this  being  done. 
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The  Senator  from  Oldahoma  has 
taken,  I  believe,  a  very  forward  approach 
in  this,  recognizing  that  there  are  af- 
forded them,  certain  privileges  afforded 
them,  within  the  3 -mile  limit.  They  cer- 
tainly have  a  tremendous  income,  but 
this  is  something  that  is  all  taken  into 
consideration.  If  we  do  look  at  the  over- 
all. I  think  it  is  a  very  equitable  arrange- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  10  minutes  or  5  minutes? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
10  minutes.  I  need  time  for  a  consul- 
tation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  be  long  on  this  amendment  because 
the  concept  of  coastal  impact  funds  has 
been  considered  by  this  body  ad  infini- 
tum— some  would  say  ad  nauseam — 
over  the  last  several  sessions.  We  enacted 
into  law  last  year  the  principle  of  coastal 
zone  impact  funds  after  a  very  pro- 
tracted debate  that  took  place  over  2  full 
legislative  days.  Under  the  consideration 
of  coastal  zone  management  this  year  we 
went  into  the  debate  at  great  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  that 
principle  has  been  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  law,  both  in  this  Congress  and  in  the 
last  Congress.  It  has  been  heard  at  great 
length  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  both  in  this  Congress  and 
In  the  last  Congress;  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  in  this  Congress  and  in  the 
last  Congress.  The  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress have  worked  their  will  on  that 
subject. 

The  record  is  overwhelming,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  coastal  States  are  impacted 
adversely  by  offshore  drilling.  In  the  case 
of  Louisiana  we  submitted  reports  for  the 
record  prepared  by  the  Gulf  South  Re- 
search Council  which  showed,  on  the 
basis  of  objective  figures  that  no  one  can 
argue  with,  that  In  the  year  1972,  $38 
million  of  adverse  impacts  occurred  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  of  net  adverse 
Impacts. 

And  so  the  evidence  goes  on  and  on, 
Mr.  President,  as  to  these  adverse  im- 
pacts. 

The  Senate  has  accepted  it  this  year 
and  last  year.  I  submit  that  further  de- 
bate on  this  matter  is  not  necessary.  I 
trust  and  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
about  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  wanted  to  clarify  a 
point.  I  have  needled  some  of  my  friends 
from  the  coastal  zone  States  until  I  am  a 
little  embarrassed.  A  moment  ago  I  did 
say  that  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  contained  both  funds  for 
planning  and  impact.  I  want  to  correct 
that.  I  am  in  error  on  that.  It  only  con- 
tained planning  funds.  So  far  as  I  know, 
that  act  did  not  contain  any  impact 
funds.  I  will  say  ray  colleagues  have  rec- 
tified that  very  well  since  that  time.  But 
that  act  did  not  contain  such  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  now, 
if  I  may  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, a  rollcall  has  been  demanded  on 
this  amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  Bartlett  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rollcall  on  this  amend- 
ment be  postponed  until  immediately 
after  the  rollcall  on  cloture  at  5  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection.  That  will  be  all  right  with 
me.  I  would  like  to  be  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  manager  of  the  bill  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  hope 
these  amendments  would  be  offered  now, 
and  if  possible  voted  on  now,  because  it 
is  my  intention,  and  I  am  putting  the 
Senate  on  notice,  to  endeavor  to  call  up 
later  today  a  bill  (S.  1517) ,  reported  yes- 
terday by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs;  in- 
ternational organizations,  conferences, 
and  commissions;  information  and  cul- 
tural exchange;  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  to  try  to  attach  to  a  portion  of  that 
bill  a  Turkish  aid  amendment. 

So  I  would  not  want  to  be  held  up 
too  long,  and  if  Senators  want  to  hold 
back  evei-ything  until  after  the  vote  on 
cloture,  I  would  be  prepared  to  call  up 
that  bill  at  this  time.  Otherwise,  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  have  the  vote 
now. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
majority  leader  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  trying  to  get  as  many  of  the 
amendments  thi'ough  and  as  much 
passed  as  possible.  If  there  is  a  rollcall 
immediately,  then  we  will  have  to  have 
some  other  amendments  after  the  cloture 
vote.  It  was  my  hope  that  we  would  have 
a  rollcall  immediately  after  cloture  on 
this  amendment,  because  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  already  been  ordered.  I  was 
just  about  to  ask 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
friend  from  Montana  will  yield,  I  might 
say  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  included 
in  the  unanimous-consent  request  that  it 
be  a  10-minute  rollcall  following  the 
cloture  vote  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  fine. 
Then,  to  keep  things  rolling,  I  would  like 
to  make  my  move  to  see  if  what  I  have 
suggested  can  be  done. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  then  have  the  intention 
of  going  back  on  this  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 


inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  floor  manager,  if  there 
are  other  rollcall  votes  called  for  between 
now  and  that  hour,  would  the  majority 
leader  want  all  those  rollcalls  to  take 
place  and  then  bring  up  his  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  would  like,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  have  them  follow 
one  another.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  There  is  a  unanimous-consent 
request  pending.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  through  with  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  another 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  understand.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  desire  more  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No,  I  was  waiting  to 
call  up  an  amendment  of  my  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request  outstanding. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  I  imderstand  it,  will  be 
postponed  for  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote 
immediately  after  the  cloture  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  728    (AS  MODIFIED) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  tlie  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  chainnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  <Mr. 
Jackson*  .  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  (Mr.  Magnuson).  the 
ranking  member  of  our  committee  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  has  worked  so  hard  on 
this  matter  iMr.  Johnston). 

The  amendment  just  reiterates  what 
we  have  already  passed  and  it  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  sides.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  require  rollcall,  unless  someone  else 
insists. 

May  we  have  it  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs) ,  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  728,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HOTT.TNGS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HoLLiNcs'  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  70,  delete  section  24  In  Its  en- 
tirety and  renumber  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  109,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  305.  The  Act  of  October  27,  1972 
(Public  Law  92-583)  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  the  foUowing  new  section  308  and 
renumbering  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

"  'COASTAL    ENEKGT    FACILrrT    IMPACT    PROGRAM 

"  Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  a 
coastal  State.  If  be  determines  that  such 
State's  coastal  zone  has  been,  or  is  likely  to 
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be,  Impacted  by  the  exploration 
development   or   production 
sources  or  by  the  location, 
panslon.  or  operation  of  au 
Such  a  grant  shall  be  for 
enabling   such  coastal   State 
plan  for  the  economic,  euvlxi 
social  consequences  which  are 
In  such  coastal  «one  from 
and    development    or 
energy  resources  or  from  the 
structlon,  expansion,  or  operation 
energy  facility.  The  amount  ol 
may  equal  up  to  100  percent 
such  study  and  plan,  to  the 
able  funds. 

'■'(b)  The  Secretary  of 
thorlzed  to  make  a  loan  and 
coastal  State.  If  he  determine.'^, 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  thli 
such  State's  coastal  zone  has 
to  be  adversely  impacted  by 
or  by  development  or  production 
resources  or  by  the  location 
expansion,  or  operation  of  e 
if  such  adverse  Impact  will  re^ul 
sequence    of   a   license,   lease 
permit  issued  or  granted  by  the 
emment  which  permits — 

•* '  ( 1 )   the  exploration  for,  oi 
zninlng,   removal,   or   extractic^i 
resources; 

'"(2)   the    siting,    location 
expansion,  or  operating  of 
by  a  les.9ee,  licensee,  or  permitt^ 

"'(3)   the    siting,    location 
expansion,  or  operation  of  ener^ 
or  for  the  United  States 
The  proceeds  of  such  a  loan 
be  used  for — 

"  '(A)  projects  which  are 
duce,  ameliorate,  or  compensatfe 
adverse  impacts:  and/or 

"  '(B)   projects  which  are 
Tide  new  or  additional  public 
public   services   which   are   ma^le 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
structlon,   expansion,   or 
an  energy   facility   or   energy 
ploratlon,  development  or 

The  amount  of  such  a  loan 
equal  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
a  project,  to  the  extent  of 
"'(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  of 
make  a  grant  to  a  coastal 
pose  specified  in  subsection  (b 
tlon,  if  he  determines  that 
suffer  net  adverse  Impacts  in  Iti 
as  a  result  of  exploration  for,  or 
and  production  of,  energy 
result  of  the  location 
slon,  or  operation  of  an  energj 
the  course  of  the  projected 
useful  life  of  such  energy 
result  of  exploration, 
duction  activity. 

*"(2)    The   Secretary   of 
make  a  loan  to  a  coastal  State 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  of 
the  Secretary  determines  that 
experience  temporary  adverse 
result  of  exploration  for,  or 
production  of,  energy  resourcek 
suit  of  the  location.  constructl(|n 
or  operation  of  an  energy 
facility  or  such  energy  resourc(  i 
development   or   production   is 
produce  net  benefits  for  such 
course  of  Its  projected  or 
life.  No  such  loan,  including 
extension  of  a  loan,  shall  be 
exceeding  40  years.  The 
merce  shall  from  time  to  time 
interest  rale  or  rates  at  which 
made  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  an  annual 
of  7  percent.  The  borrower  sriall 
fees  and  other  charges  as  the 
Commerce    may    require.    The 
Commerce  may  waive  repaymen ; 
part  of  a  loan  made  under 
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Including  Interest,  If  the  State  invblTed 
demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  that  due  to  a  change  in 
circumstances  there  are  anticipated  or  re- 
sultant net  adverse  impacts  over  the  life  of 
an  energy  facility  or  energy  resource  explora- 
tion, development  or  production  which  would 
qualify  the  State  for  a  grant  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"  '(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  by 
regulations  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
establish  requirements  for  grant  and  loan 
eligibility  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  re- 
quirements shall  include  criteria,  which  may 
include  a  formula,  for  calculating  the 
amount  of  a  grant  or  loan  based  upon  the 
difference,  to  the  State  involved  between  the 
benefits  and  the  costs  which  are  attributable 
to  the  exploration  for  or  development  and 
production  of  energy  resources  or  to  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of 
an  energy  facility.  Such  criteria  shall  ensure 
that  grants  and  loans  under  this  section 
relating  to  impacts  resulting  from  the  ex- 
ploration, development  and  production,  and 
related  energy  facilities,  shall  receive  first 
priority  among  competing  applications.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  that  a  State  is 
eligible  for  a  grant  or  loan  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  such  State — 

"'(1)  Is  receiving  a  program  development 
grant  xinder  section  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  or  Is  engaged  In 
such  program  development  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this 
Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  IS  making  satisfactory  progress,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
toward  the  development  of  a  coastal  zone 
management  program,  or  that  it  has  an  ap- 
proved such  program  pursuant  to  section  306 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act; 

"  '(2)  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  it  has 
suffered,  or  Is  likely  to  suffer,  net  adverse  im- 
pacts, according  to  the  criteria  or  formula 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  has  provided  all  Information  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  the  grant  or  loan;  and 

"  '(3)  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  has  pro- 
vided adequate  assurances  that  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant  or  loan  will  be  used  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  be  consistent  with  the  coastal 
zone  management  program  being  developed 
by  it,  or  with  its  approved  program,  p\irsu- 
ant  to  section  305  or  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act,  respectively. 

"'(e)  Within  180  days  after  approval  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
Issue  regulations  prescribing  criteria  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  for  determining  the 
eligibility  of  a  coastal  State  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  (1)  of 
this  section,  and  regulations  for  determining 
the  amount  of  such  grant  or  loan,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  provisions: 

"'(1)  The  regulations  shall  specify  the 
means  and  criteria  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  determine  whether  a  State's 
coastal  zone  has  been,  or  l.s  hkely  to  be,  ad- 
versely impacted,  as  defined  in  this  section, 
and  the  means  and  criteria  by  which  "net 
adverse  Impact"  and  "temporary  adverse  im- 
pacts" will  be  determined. 

•■'(2)  Regulations  for  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  studying 
and  planning  shall  Include  appropriate  cri- 
teria for  the  activities  for  which  funds  will 
be  provided  under  such  subsection.  Including 
a  general  range  of  activities  for  which  a 
coastal  State  may  request  funds. 

•"(3)  Regulations  for  grants  and/ or  loans 
for  projects  ptirsuant  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  specify  criteria  for 
determining — 

"  '(A)  the  amounts  which  v.ill  be  provided 
for  such  projects;  and 


"'(B)  guidelines  and  procedures  for 
evaluating  those  projects  which  each  coastal 
State  considers  to  be  most  needed. 

"  '(4)  Regulations  for  loans  shall  provide 
for  such  security  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce deems  necessary.  If  any,  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  for  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  g^ive  assurance  that 
such  loans  will  be  repaid  within  the  time 
fixed. 

"  '(5(  In  all  cases,  each  recipient  of  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  section  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  prescribe,  includUig  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amoimt  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking in  connection  with  which  such  assist- 
ance was  given  or  used,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit.  The 
Secretary  ol  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  lontll 
the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  Involved  (or 
repayment  of  a  loan,  in  such  cases)  hav« 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  auy  books,  docum.euts,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
Comptroller  General  may  be  related  or  per- 
tinent to  any  financial  assistance  received 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

•"(6)  In  developing  regulations  under  thta 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
consult  with  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, with  representatives  of  appropriate 
State  and  local  governments,  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations,  public  and  pri- 
vate groups,  and  any  other  appropriate  or- 
ganizations with  knowledge  or  concerns  re- 
garding net  adverse  impacts  that  may  be  as- 
sociated with  the  energy  facilities  affecting 
the  coastal  zone. 

"  '(f)  A  coastal  State  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provtsions  of  this  section 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  allocate  all  or  a  portion  of  any 
grant  or  loan  received  under  this  section  to 
(1)  a  local  government;  (2)  an  areawide 
agency  designated  under  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966;  (3)  a  regional  agen- 
cy; or  (4)  an  Interstate  agency. 

"'(g)  A  coastal  State  which  has  e.xperl- 
euced  net  adverse  impacts  In  its  coastal  zone 
as  a  result  of  the  development  or  produc- 
tion of  energy  resources  or  as  a  result  of  the 
location,  construction,  expansion,  or  opera- 
tion of  energy  facilities  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  grants 
or  loans  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such 
net  adverse  impacts  were  experienced  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  and  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  reduce  or  ameliorate  or  compen- 
sate for  such  net  adverse  Impacts,  within 
the  limit  cf  available  funds.  This  subsection 
shall  expire  five  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

"  '(h)  All  funds  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
except  those  funds  allocated  to  subsection 
(k).  shall  be  deposited  in  a  fund  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Coastal  Energy  Facility  Im- 
pact Fund.  This  fund  shall  be  administered 
and  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  s 
revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
poses. General  expenses  of  administering  this 
section  may  be  charged  to  this  fund.  Moneys 
in  this  fund  may  be  deposited  in  interest- 
bearing  accounts  or  Invested  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  which  are  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States. 

"  '(1)  In  calculating  the  amount  of  a  grant 
or  loan,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Coastal  Impacts  Review 
Board.  Such  Board  shall  consist  of  two  mem- 
ber.-i    designated  by   the   Secretary  of   Com- 
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merce,  one  member  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  foiu:  members 
appointed  by  the  President  as  designated 
by  the  National  Governors'  Conference.  Such 
Board  shall  recommend  the  award  of  grants 
or  loans  upon  a  determination  of  net  ad- 
verse Impacts  and  following  the  procedures 
and  criteria  set  forth  In  this  section. 

"  '(J)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  abrogate  the  consistency 
requirements  of  section  307  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act. 

•'(k)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  in 
addition  lo  any  financial  assistance  provided 
to,  or  available  to,  coastal  states  pursuant 
to  any  other  subsection  of  this  section,  dis- 
tribute grants  annually  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  moneys 
received  under  this  subsection  thall  be  ex- 
pended by  each  State  receiving  such  grants 
solely  for  the  pvirpose  of  reducing  or  amelio- 
rating adverse  impacts  resulting  from  the  ex- 
ploration for.  or  the  development  or  produc- 
tion of,  energy  resom-ces  or  resulting  from 
the  location,  construction,  expansion,  or 
operation  of  a  related  enci-gy  facility  an:l  or 
i(x  projects  designed  to  provide  new  or  addi- 
tional public  facilities  and  public  services 
which  are  related  to  such  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  location,  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  operation,  except  that 
such  grants  shall  Initially  be  designated  by 
each  receiving  State  to  retire  State  and  locaj 
bonds,  If  any,  which  are  guaranteed  under 
subsection  (m)  of  this  section;  Provided, 
That,  if  the  amount  of  such  grants  Is  insuf- 
ficient to  retire  both  Sta'e  and  local  bonds, 
priority  shall  be  given  to  retiring  local  bonds. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  expenditure  require- 
ments, each  coastal  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  subsection  If  such 
State  Is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Csc.il  year — 
'•(1)  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  on  which  oil  or  natural  gas  is  being 
produced;  or 

"(2)   permitting  crude  oil  or  nulural  gas 
to  be  landed  In  its  coastal  zone:  Provided, 
That  such  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  has  been 
produced    on    adjacent    Outer    Continental 
Shelf  lands  of  such  Slate  or  on  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  which  ai-e  adjacent  to 
another  State   and   transported   directly   to 
such  State.  In  the  event  that  a  State  is  laud- 
ing oil  or  natural  gas  produced  adjacent  to 
another  State,  the  landing  State  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  grants  under  this  subsection  at  a 
rate  half  as  great  as  that  to  which  It  would 
be  eligible  in  any  given  year  if  the  oil  were 
produced  adjacent  to  the  lauding  State.  In 
the  event  that  a  State  Is  adjacent  to  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  where  oil  or  natural 
gas  Is  produced,  but  such  oil  or  natural  gas 
Is  landed  In  another  State,  the  adjacent  State 
shall  be  eligible  for  grants  under  this  sub- 
section at  a  rate  half  as  great  as  that  to 
which  It  would  be  eligible  In  any  given  year 
if  the  oil  or  natural  gas  produced  adjacent  to 
that  State  were  also  landed  In  that  State. 
Such  States  shall   become  eligible  to  re- 
ceive siich  automatic  grants  in  the  first  year 
that  the  amount  of  such  oil  or  natural  gas 
landed  In  the  State  or  produced  on  Outer 
Continental    Shelf    lands    adjacent;    to    the 
State  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  ex- 
ceeds a  volume  of  100.000  barrels  per  day  of 
oil  or  an  equivalent  volume  of  natural  g;as. 
There  shall   be  allocated   for  this  purpose 
from  the  revenues  derived  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leases  sufficient  fund."?  to  pro- 
vide such  States  with  grants  in  the  amount 
of  20  cents  per  barrel  or  Its  equivalent  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  15  cents  per  barrel  or  Its 
equivalent  during  the  second  year,  10  cents 
per  barrel,  or  its  equivalent  during  the  third 
l"ear,  and  8  cents  per  barrel  or  its  equivalent 
during  the  fourth  and  all  succeeding  years 
during  which  oil  or  gas  is  landed  In  such  a 
State    or    produced    on    Outer    Continental 
Shelf  lands  adjacent  to  such  a  state:  Pro- 
iided.  That  (A)  such  funds  shall  not  exceed 
SlOO.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30,  1976;  625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  quarter 
ending  Septemt)er  30,  1976;  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977; 
and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1978;  and  (B)  such  funds  shall 
be  limited  to  payments  for  the  first  one  and 
one-half  million  barrels  of  oil  (or  Its  gas 
equivalent)  per  day  per  State  for  the  10 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  amount  of  such 
grants  to  each  such  State  in  any  given  year 
shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  volume  of  oil  or  natiual  gas 
lauded  in  the  State  or  produced  adjacent  to 
the  State.  For  the  purpor.es  of  this  section, 
one  barrel  of  crude  oil  equals  6,0iX)  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas. 

■••(1)  There  shall  be  alloca>.ed  lo  the 
Cca.stal  Energy  Facility  Impact  F\i!id  such 
revenues  derived  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasee  not  to  exceed  »200,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Juixe  30,  1076,  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1976,  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977,  and  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000,000  for  tlio  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978.  as  may  be  neccbsary,  for  grants 
and /or  loans  under  this  section,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  No  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
lo  such  fund  for  a  particular  fiscal  year,  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000  per  year,  shall  be  u.sed 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"'(m)  The  Secretary  ot  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  such  tenrw  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  preticiibes,  to  make 
commitmento  to  guarantee  and  to  guaran- 
tee against  loss  of  principal  or  interest  the 
holders  of  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness issued  by  a  State  cr  local  gov- 
ernment to  reduce,  ameliorate,  or  compen- 
sate the  adverse  Impact's  In  the  coastal  zone 
resulting  from  or  likely  to  result  from  the 
exploration  for.  cr  the  development  of  pro- 
duction of,  energy  resources  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

"'(n)  The  Secretary  cf  Commerce  shall 
prescribe  and  collect  a  guarantee  fee  In  con- 
nection with  guarantees  made  pursu.int  to 
this  section.  Such  fees  shall  not  exceed  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates to  be  necessary  to  cover  the  admin- 
istrative coets  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Sums  realized  from  such  fees 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

•"(o)(l)  Payments  required  to  be  made 
as  a  result  of  any  guarantee  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  funds  hereby  authorized  to 
be  allocated  from  the  revenues  derived  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leases  la  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

"'(2)  If  there  Is  a  default  by  a  State  or 
local  government  In  any  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  interest  due  under  a  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, any  holder  of  such  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedneas  may  demand  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  unpaid  In- 
terest on  and  the  unpaid  principal  of  such 
obligation  as  they  become  due.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  upon  investigation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  pay  such 
amounts  to  such  holders,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  finds  that  there  was  no  de- 
fault by  the  State  or  local  government  In- 
volved or  that  such  default  has  been  reme- 
died. If  the  Secretary  cf  Commerce  makes  a 
payment  luider  this  paragraph,  the  United 
States  shall  have  a  right  at  reimbursement 
against  the  State  or  local  government  in- 
volved for  the  amount  of  such  payment  plus 
hiterest  at  prevailing  rates.  Such  right  of 
reimbursement  may  be  satisfied  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  by  treating  such  amount 
as  an  off.set  against  any  revenues  due  or  to 
become  due  to  such  State  or  local  govern- 


ment under  section  308(k)  of  this  Act,  and 
the  Attorney  General,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  take  such 
action  as  Is,  In  the  Secretary's  discretion, 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  Includhig  the  recovery  of  pre- 
viously paid  funds  that  were  not  applied  as 
provided  In  this  Act.  However,  if  the  fxinds 
accrued  by  or  due  to  the  State  In  automatic 
grants  under  section  308(k)  of  this  Act  are 
insufficient  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  full  for  funds  paid  under  this 
section  to  retire  either  the  principal  or  hi- 
terest on  the  defaulted  bondo.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce's  right  oi  reimbursement  shall 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  automatic 
grants  accrued  or  due.  Funds  accrued  In  au- 
tomatic grants  imder  section  308(k)  of  this 
Act  subi>equeui  to  default  shall  be  applied 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commaive  toward  t!«e  re- 
imbursement ol  the  obligauou.-,  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Covernnieiu.'  ". 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  with 
Senator  Johnston,  Senator  Stevenson, 
Senator  .Jackson,  and  the  others  on  the 
floor.  tliLs  is  the  amendment  that  was 
hammered  out  after  the  enactment  of 
S.  586.  It  could  well  be  that  this  amend- 
ment could  be  passed  and  S.  586  held  up. 
or  vice  versa ;  but,  to  have  a  uniformity  of 
treatment  as  to  handling  impacted  funds. 
Uiis  is  practically  word  for  word,  with 
technical  amendments  agreed  to  on  both 
sides.  I  think,  what  we  have  already 
passed  by  a  vote  of  about  75  to  12. 

I  submit  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  yield  to  me  for  a  moment  so  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  on  my  time,  for  a  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  submitted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClei.lan>. 


FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE   AMENDMENTS    ACT    OP 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  6799,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Garn)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6799)  to  approve  certain  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of  them,  and  to 
make  certain  additional  amendments  to  those 
Rules,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  b>'  a  mnjortty  of  the  confer- 
ees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(TTie  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Coxcres- 
sroNAL  Record  of  July  28,  1975,  at  p. 
25265.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  of  the  conference 
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responsibility  is  introduced  at  trial,  the 
trial  court  may,  within  the  "broad  dis- 
cretion" accorded  it  on  this  issue,  con- 
sider the  possible  admissibility  of  such 
a  statement  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  order  a  bifurcated  trial  where  the  ac- 
cu.sed  presents  substantial  defp'ises  both 
on  the  merits  and  the  Issue  rf  • — onsi- 
bility.  and  the  admission  of  i  iate- 
ment  would  substantially  prejudice  his 
defense  on  the  merits.  See  Harried  v. 
United  States,  389  F.2d  281.  284  (D.C. 
Cir.  1967,  opinion  by  Buiper.  J.)  and 
Uiggina  v.  United  States,  401  F.2d  396 
'DC.  Cir.  1968.  opinion  by  Burger,  J.). 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
coriference  report.. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
6799,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Amendments  Act  of  1975,  and 
urse  its  adoption. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
reasoned  and  balanced  accommodation 
of  the  competing  interests  that  neces- 
sarily come  to  clash  in  any  reform  of  this 
nature:  the  interest  in  convicting  the 
guilty  and  depriving  them  of  the  means 
to  foiestall  justice;  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  innocent  with  the 
wherewithal  to  effectively  demonstrate 
their  innocence.  The  Rules  Amendment 
Act  that  has  emerged  from  conference 
is.  like  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  continuing 
process  of  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  justice  in  Federal  couits. 

The  basic  amendments  were  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  April  22,  1974,  and  embodied  much 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  a  distinguished 
advisoi-y  committee  appointed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Com-t  and  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  standing  committee  to  whom 
the  advisoi-y  committee  reported.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  then  examined  the 
amendments  in  detail,  receiving  addi- 
tional comments  from  varied  segments 
of  the  bench  and  bar.  In  some  Instances 
the  two  Houses,  in  the  process  of  then- 
respective  deliberations,  reached  conclu- 
sions differing  from  each  other  and  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  amendments. 

Finally,  this  month,  the  conference 
committee  considered  the  matter,  and 
reached  accommodation  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions. 

In  short,  there  was  a  partnership  of 
effort  that  assured  careful  examination 
and  reexamination  at  each  stage,  in- 
spiring confidence  that  few  important 
stones  have  been  left  unturned  and  that 
the  resultant  set  of  amendments  are 
among  the  very  best  that  could  be 
devised. 

Of  the  nine  issues  in  controversy  at 
the  conference,  three  were  resolved  by 
the  conference  committee  by  adopting 
the  Senate  version.  These  were  rule  15 
(g),  the  definition  of  availability;  rule 
16  (a)(1)(E)  and  (b)(1)(C),  pertaining 
to  witness  lists;  and  rule  16  (a)  (2)  and 
(b)(2),  defining  work  product.  Another 
three  were  resolved  in  accord  with  the 
Hoi«e  formulation.  These  were  rule  4 
(e)  (3),  relating  to  the  manner  of  serv- 
ing summonses;  rule  11(c),  relating  to 
information  to  be  furnished  the  defend- 


ant by  tlie  judge  concerning  a  guilh- 
plea;  and  rule  16,  dealing  with  reciprocal 
versus  Independent  discovery  for  the 
Government.  The  remaining  three  issues 
were  resolved  with  provisions  that  did 
not  precisely  mirror  either  tlie  House  or 
the  Senate  version:  rule  11(e)(6),  con- 
cerning certain  pleas  and  statements,  in 
which  essentially  the  House  position  was 
accepted  but  with  a  narrowing  along  the 
lines  of  the  Senate  version;  rule  12.2(c) 
concerning  statements  made  during  a 
court-ordered  psychiatric  examination, 
in  which  an  earlier  version  of  the  House 
provision,  standing  roughly  midway  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
was  adopted;  and  rule  16(a)  (1)  <A),con- 
cerhing  discovery  of  former  employees' 
grand  juiT  testimony  by  a  corporate  de- 
fendant, on  which  a  position  between 
those  of  the  House  and  tlie  Senate  ver- 
sions was  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  woiUd  like  to  conclude 
with  a  few  words  about  timing.  When 
Congress  temporarily  suspended  the  Su- 
preme Courts  version  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Rules  of  Crimhial  Proce- 
dure in  order  to  examine  them  more 
closely.  Congress  suspended  their  orig- 
inal  effective  date  for  1  year  until  Au- 
gust 1.  1975.  The  intendment  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation  Is  to  continue  present 
law— that  is,  the  existing  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,  without  the  Supreme 
Courts  amendments  and  without  the 
congressional  amendments — until  De- 
cember 1, 1975.  and  to  avoid  the  Supreme 
Court's  amendments  taking  effect  for 
any  period  of  time  before  then.  On  De- 
cember 1,  1975,  the  present  legislation  is 
intended  to  come  into  effect.  It  provides 
for  the  Supreme  Couit  amendments,  as 
themselves  amended  by  Congress,  to  take 
effect  on  that  date. 

Rule  11(e)(6)  is  an  exception.  As  set 
forth  in  the  legislation  before  us,  it  Is  to 
take  effect  on  August  1,  1975.  In  other 
words,  the  present  rules  will  govern  until 
December  1, 1975,  at  wliich  time  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  presently  under 
consideration  will  take  effect — except 
that  ride  11  (e)  (6)  In  that  legislation  is 
by  the  terms  of  the  legislation  to  take  ef- 
fect August  1.  1975. 

The  reason  for  tlie  special  date  for 
rule  11(e)(6),  relating  to  certain  pleas 
and  Statements,  is  tliat  it  is  intended 
that  rule  410  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence,  dealing  with  the  same  matter, 
shall  never  come  into  effect.  At  the  time 
Congress  enacted  rule  410,  it  will  be  re- 
membered. It  was  expressly  made  subject 
to  being  overruled  by  final  congressional 
action  on  the  then-pending  criminal  pro- 
cedure rule  11(e)  (6) .  A  date  of  August  1, 
1975.  was  prescribed  within  rule  410  as 
rule  410's  effective  date,  a  date  1  month 
later  than  the  effective  date  of  the  other 
Rules  of  Evidence.  It  was  contemplated 
that  by  August  1,  1975,  Congress  would 
have  acted  finaUy  on  rule  11(e)(6). 
which  rule  410  expressly  provided  would 
supplant  rule  410. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  express  my 
support  for  the  pending  legislation  and 
urge  its  Immediate  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  conference  report  Is 
agreed  to. 


Jidij  30,  1975 

Mr.  McCLELlxAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  learned  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  wanted  to 
be  on  the  floor  when  this  matter  was 
taken  up.  This  is  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  6799. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  has  been  agreed  to,  and 
we  are  bact  on  the  pending  amendment. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Are  we  back  on  the 
pending  business? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  METCALT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  .^.rkansas  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  wislies  to  have 
a  brief  coruerence  with  me  about  this  re- 
port. I  did  not  know  it  until  just  now.  I 
am  willing  for  the  report  to  be  set  aside 
for  5  minutes,  until  we  may  have  a  con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  re- 
quires mianimous  consent.  The  confer- 
ence report  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Very  well,  I  agree  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  any  time 
that  they  desu-e. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man such  time  as  he  may  requue. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  slrould 
like  to  respond  very  briefly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  the 
Senator  will  withhold  for  a  moment,  so 
Senators  can  imderstand.  the  conference 
report  lias  been  agreed  to.  If  he  wants 
more  time,  he  will  have  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  vitiate  that  action. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Chair  say  it  has  been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  just  brought  it  up. 
I  have  not  said  a  word  on  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  vitiate  things,  but  I  want  to  re- 
consider, and  I  hope  we  will  go  back  and 
reconsider  the  conference  report,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  ask  for  a  mianimous- 
consent  agieement  to  that  effect? 

Ml-.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  for  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objecUcMi? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mi".  President,  the  re- 
quest is  not  that  it  be  vitiated  but  that 
there  be  reconsideration. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  be  vitiated  because 
I  had  asked  for  a  hold  to  be  put  on  It 
and  that  I  be  notified,  and  I  was  notified 
too  late  through  inadvertence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRJFFIN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ObjecUon 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Move  to  reconsider,  then. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  had 
not  said  a  word  to  me  about  it. 

Ml-.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
go  back  into  regular  order  and  let  these 
people  negotiate? 
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The  PREo-i.iiNG  OFFICER.  We  are 
back  in  regular  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  object  to  any  fur- 
ther consideration  at  this  time. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OP  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  521)  to  increase 
the  supply  of  energy  In  the  United  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act:  and  for  other  purposes. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Tne  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  after  a  while. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished chairman  can  follow  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  we  can  work 
out  an  accommodation  here. 

Let  me  simply  say,  in  response  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  he  has  stated  the 
situation  correctly.  What  we  have  done 
is  to  add  a  coniorming  amendment  so 
that  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
conforms  basically,  and  vice  versa,  with 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  legislation. 
I  support  the  amendment  and  hope  that 
it  will  be  adopted. 

This  deals,  of  course,  with  tlie  formula, 
without  going  into  all  the  details  on  the 
impacted  aid  to  the  States  that  are  af- 
fected by  OCS  development. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
thp  Senator  j-ield  to  me  one  mlnut«? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
reim"orce  and  echo  what  has  been  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Soutli  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

This  amendment  represents  concerted 
work  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  both 
working  in  parallel,  both  trying  to  take 
care  of  the  impact  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  the  management  of 
the  coastal  zone,  the  same  concept  which 
we  Incorporated  in  the  coastal  zone  man- 
agement bill  by  compromi.=e  previously. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  our  committee  chair- 
man, for  the  concerted  work  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  unless  there  Is  a  question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Ml-.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  His  amendment  per- 
tains to  section  24.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  The  amendment  tliat 
I  proposed  a  few  moments  ago,  that  we 
laid  over  imtil  after  the  cloture  vote  at 
4  p.m.,  also  pertains  te  section  24,  and 
it  should  come  up  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  believe. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  could  hpvc  offered 


it  as  a  substitute  to  tlie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklalioma,  my  dis- 
UnfTuished  colleague,  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  get  involved  in  his  amend- 
ment. We  felt  it  best  we  withhold  it 
until  we  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  this  would 
be  the  proper  way  to  proceed.  Then  if  we 
could  have  a  vote  on  this  immediately 
after  the  vote  on  rny  amendment  I  would 
appieciate  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Tliat  would  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  with  us  and  I  am  sure 
?gree''bie  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ara  and  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
■/Ve  are  trying  to  expedite  to  save  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
.'.tor  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  So  we  will  withhold. 
I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  that  we 
v.ithhold  the  vote  until  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  setting  aside  the  amend- 
m°i.t'' 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  say  to  the  Ser.ator 
frcin  South  Carolina  that  I  am  In  com- 
plete accord  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  want 
to  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  not  tiyin-;  to 
preempt  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
We  want  to  get  a  voice  vote  on  the 
cm.^ndment  to  save  time  now. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered  on  the  pi-evlous  amendment 
of  Uie  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

lAi-.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  could  occur  immediately 
after  the  vote  on  my  amendment,  then 
they  would  be  In  proper  order,  and  this 
is  what  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
wants. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  satlsfactoiy 
to  me. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  I  made  no  reque.st. 
It  was  my  intent  to  try  to  cooperate  with 
the  leadership  and  manager  of  the  bill. 
We  could  agree  to  a  voice  vote.  The  Sen- 
ate has  by  rollcall  acted  on  the  exact 
language. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  without 
objection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  after  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklalioma,  we  vote  on  a 
voice  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  l<?  as  follows: 
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On  page  52,  begtaning  ou  1 
"(3) ".  strike  the  remainder  of 
line  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thei|»of 
ing:  "timing  and  location  of 
areas  with  the  greatest  potential 
covery  of  oil  and  gas  are  leas'  id 
into  consideration,  to  the  maximum 
practicable,  the  potential  for 
damage  and  adverse  impact 
zone,  consistent  with  the 
minatlon  of  national  needs 


i  ae  6,  following 

line  6  through 

the  foUow- 

easlng  so  that 

for  the  dls- 

first,  taking 

extent 

environmental 

>n  the  coastal 

arj's  deter- 


Secret 


Pre  iident,  I  yield 
Mexico  for  a 

President,  I  ask 

I>irla  West,  of 

'  vilege  of  the 

>f  the  debate 


OFFIC  ER 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr 
to  the  Senator  from  New 
unanimous-consent  reques 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
my  staff,  be  granted  the  in 
floor  during  the  remainder 
on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr 
a  ve'v  simple  amendment. 

The  bill  on  page  50  provid^ 

The  leasing  program  shall 
cisely  as  posNtble  the  size,  ti 
tion  of  leasing  activity  that 
national  energy  needs  for  the 
following   Its   approval   or 
manner  consistent  with  tlie 
riple.-<: 

Thi.s  changes  the  princiiije  of  section 
3  so  that  it  reads : 
timing    and    location    of    heaKng 
areas    uitb   the   greatest   pote  itial 
discovery    of    oil    and    gas    are 
taking  into  consideration,  to 
extent    practicable,    the 
vironniental  damage  and  adve 
the  coastal  zone,  consistent 
retary's   determination   of   nat 


.  Without 

the  Senator 

President,  this  is 

liidlcate 


mng, 

\riU 


as  pre- 
and  loca- 
t>e8t  meet 
5-year  period 
redpproval   In   a 
f<  llowlng  prln- 


potei  itlal 
eise 
^'ith 


eld. 
an  endmeiit,  I 
1  lave  no  ob- 
rery  pleased 

tlie  remainder 

,  the  Sen- 
commended 
it  wiU  be 
amend- 
It. 
,  I  yield 
ime. 
back    our 


I  witlihold  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  imderstand  this  is  acceptable 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  vi 

Mr.    JACKSON.   The 
believe,  is  helpful  and  we 
jection  to  it.  In  fact,  I  am 
to  support  it. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presideht 
ator  from  Oklahoma  is  to  be 
for  this  amendment.  I  thiiic 
helpful.  It  is  a  very  appropr  ate 
ment,  and  I  certainly  suppo  -t 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President 
back  the  remainder  of  my 

Mr.    JACKSON.    I    yield 
time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^.  All  time 
is  .yielded  back. 

The  amendment  was  agree^  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President ,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  anq  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFtCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendm  mt 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  [  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  Is  as  folldws: 
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so  that 
for  the 
leased  first, 
the  maximum 
for  en- 
impact  on 
the  Sec- 
tional needs. 


On  page  96,  beginning  with  "(6)"  in  line 
3,  strike  out  all  through  line  7,  on  page  97, 
and  insert  in  lieu  threof  the  following:  (6) 
contain  a  provision  that  the  Secretary  shall, 
under  conditions  defined  in  applicable  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  have 
the  right  to  require  Increased  production 
imder  such  lease  for  purposes  of  dealing  with 
emergency  shortages  of  oil  or  gas  or  other  na- 
tional emergencies;  and  (7)  contain  such 
rental  provisions  and  such  other  terms  and 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
at  the  time  of  offering  the  area  for  lease. 

"federal  RoyALTY  OH.  AND  CAS 

•  Sec.  204.  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended  by  thi.s 
Act,  is  further  amended  br  adding  a  new 
subsection  (k)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)(l)  All  royalties  accrviing  to  the 
United  States  under  any  oil  or  ga-s  lease 
or  permit  under  this  Act  on  demand  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  paid  In  oil  or  gas. 

'\2)  Disposition  or  Federal  Kotaltv 
Oil. — Upon  commencement  of  production  of 
oil  from  any  lease,  Issxied  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  sliall 
offer  to  the  public  and  sell  by  competitive 
bidding  for  not  less  than  its  fair  market 
value,  in  such  amounts  and  for  such  terms 
as  he  determines,  that  proportion  of  the 
oil  produced  from  said  lease  which  is  due 
to  the  United  States  as  royalty  or  net  profit 
share  oil.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  partici- 
pation in  such  sales  where  he  finds  such 
limitation  necessary  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies o'."  oil  at  equitnble  prices  to  independent 
refiners.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
limits  participation  in  such  sales,  he  shall 
sell  such  oil  at  an  equitable  price.  The  lessee 
shall  take  any  such  royalty  oil  for  which  no 
acceptable  bids  are  received  ant',  shall  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  cash  royalty  equal  to 
its  fair  market  value,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  royalty  be  less  than  the  fair  market 
value.  In  the  event  that  net  profit  share  oil 
produced  vmder  an  undivided  working  In- 
terest; cash  bonus  bid  system  piu-suant  to 
subparagraphs  (O)  and  (Hi.  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  ol  this  Act. 
aa  amended,  is  sold  back  to  the  lessees,  each 
party  to  the  Joint  working  group  shall  be 
eligible  to  purchase  a  pro  rata  share  accord- 
ing to  Its  per  centum  working  Interest. 

"(3)  Disposition  of  Federal  Royalty 
Oas. — Upon  commencement  of  production  of 
gas  from  any  lease  issued  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall, 
excepc  as  provided  in  this  paragraph,  offer  to 
the  pubUc  and  sell  bv  competitive  bidding 
for  not  less  than  its  fair  market  value.  In 
such  amounts  and  for  such  terms  as  ho  de- 
termines, that  proportion  of  the  gas  produced 
from  said  lease  which  is  due  the  United 
States  as  royalty  gas.  Whenever,  after  con- 
sultation with  and  advice  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Ciiairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  emergency  shortage  of  natural  gas  is 
threatening  to  cause  severe  economic  or 
social  dl3l<x;atlon  in  any  region  of  the  United 
States  and  that  such  region  can  be  sen'iced 
in  a  practical,  feasible  and  efficient  manner 
by  royalty  gas  of  the  Federal  government, 
the  Secretary  shall  limit  participation  ot 
competitors  for  the  sale  of  any  such  royalty 
gas  to  those  servicing  such  region,  but  he 
shall  not  make  any  Kale  for  less  than  the 
fair  market  price.". 

On  page  lop.  after  line  13.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

N.\TlRAt.    GAS    ROYALTY 

Sec.  305.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  sys- 
tematic plan  together  with  any  necessary 
Federal  policies,  regulations  and  procedures 
and  any  amendments  he  deems  necessary  to 
the  Natiiral  Oas  Act.  the  Mineral  LeasUig 
Act,   1020,  or  the  Outer  Continental   Shelf 


Lauds  Act  or  any  other  applicable  Federal 
legislation,  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  royalty  natural 
gas  ordered  by  the  Secretary  under  the  terms 
of  any  lease  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  meet  emergency 
shortages  of  natural  gas  In  any  region  of  the 
Nation.  In  preparing  such  recommendations 
for  use  of  such  royalty  natural  gas  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  any  other 
appropriate  Federal   department  or  agency. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  is  designed  to 
help  provide  critically  needed  quantities 
of  natural  gas  to  regions  threatened  by 
crippling  shortages. 

Just  last  week,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  released  a  report 
on  its  analysis  of  the  natural  gas  sltua- 
tion  facing  om*  Nation  this  winter— just 
3  months  aw  ay.  Their  forecasts  are  grim 
to  say  the  least.  They  estimate  that  many 
States  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  Midwest  will  experience  short- 
ages of  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  their 
minimum  requirements — necessitating 
the  closing  of  industries  and  businesses- 
large  and  small — and  loss  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs.  Forecasts  for  some  regions 
are  that  natural  gas  needs  for  vital  pub- 
lic services  and  for  heating  homes  may 
not  be  met.  Literally,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic balance  of  a  dozen  or  more  States 
is  at  stake  if  quantities  of  natural  gas  are 
not  immediately  made  available.  Predlc- 
tions  for  future  years  offer  no  relief. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendments  to  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  to  extend  clear  statutoi*y  authority  and 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  provide  for  distribution  of  nat- 
ural gas  from  publlcally  owned  offshore 
wells  to  alleviate  critical  curtailments 
wherever  they  occur.  This  authority  is 
not  designed  at  allocation  of  privately 
owned  gas  which  Is  sold  In  the  competi- 
tive market,  but  at  the  public's  share  <rf 
gas  recovered  through  the  royalty  for- 
mula on  each  lease. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
teiior  may  order  operators  of  OCS  oil 
and  gas  leases  to  pay  royalties  at  l2Vi 
percent  in  product — that  Is,  In  oil  or 
gas — in  lieu  of  money  payments.  Based 
on  total  OCS  natural  gas  reserve  projec- 
tions in  terms  of  500  to  700  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  Federal  royalty  shares  of 
one-eighth  of  production,  or  better  still 
at  one-sixth  of  production  offered  In  this 
legislation,  would  provide  quantities  of 
natural  gas  needed  to  cover  a  large  por- 
tion of  shortages  now  experienced  and 
anticipated  for  future  years. 

Earlier  this  year  my  congressional  col- 
leagues from  Delaware,  and  I  Joined  In 
con-espondence  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior requesting  he  take  immediate  ac- 
tion imder  the  OCS  law,  which  has  been 
on  the  books  for  20  years,  to  receive  Fed- 
eral natural  gas  royalties  from  offshore 
leases  in  product  and  make  that  gas 
available  to  meet  critical  shortages  in 
those  regions  experiencing  the  most  se- 
vere impact. 

In  the  Interior  Department's  response 
we  were  advised  that  legal  and  technical 
problems  and  lack  of  proper  Implement- 
ing regulations  prevent  Interior  from  ef- 
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fectively  utilizing  these  provisions.  Under 
pressure.  Interior  indicated  that  addi- 
tional statutory  authorization  was 
needed  to  allocate  natural  gas  royalties 
to  meet  critical  shortages  in  various  re- 
gions. This  was  very  disappointing  to  r-e 
in  tliat  the  OCS  Act  has  contained  prod- 
uct royalty  authority  for  these  20  years, 
with  apparently  no  efforts  made  by  In- 
terior to  carry  out  one  of  its  principal 
features. 

The  specific  objectives  of  my  amend- 
ments are  twofold :  First,  to  provide  clear 
legislative  authority  for  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  natural  gas  royalties  in 
kind  and  to  dispose  of  them  by  competi- 
tion, at  market  prices  to  meet  wide- 
spread shortages;  and,  second,  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  immediately 
prepare  needed  implementing  directives 
to  see  to  it  that  the  will  and  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  providing  for  natural  gas 
royalty  payments  in  product  is  carried 
out  efficiently  and  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  efforts  to  relieve  the  impact  of 
natural  gas  shortages — both  now  and  in 
the  future. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
me  in  support  of  these  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
examined  the  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  submitted.  I 
have  listened  to  his  arguments,  both  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  him,  and  I  feel  that  he  is  pre- 
senting a  very  eloquent  case  for  his 
amendment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Washintgon,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  amendment.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  offering  the 
amendment,  which  contributes  and  helps 
in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  stated  what 
would  be  attained  and  what  would  be 
gained  by  this  amendment  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  shortage  facing  us  in  the 
very  near  future  so  far  as  natural  gas  is 
concerned.  It  is  our  obligation  to  make 
every  effort  possible  to  alleviate  that  sit- 
uation. 

If  we  have  a  natural  gas  shortage  in 
this  Nation  to  the  extent  that  is  antici- 
pated for  the  coming  months  and  years, 
we  will  displace  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers.  It  will  be  tremendously  damag- 
ing to  our  country.  It  is  highly  essential 
tliat  we  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  try  to  see  that  we  do  not  have  any 
more  serious  problem  than  can  be 
avoided. 

I  feel  that  in  taking  a  step  to  accom- 
plish this  objective,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  doing  a  service.  I  do  not  have 
any  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  joining  me  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    6BS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  695. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Glenn  and  Senator  Humphrey 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  a.'?sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  :■ 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), for  hlm.self,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey,  proposes  amendment  numbered 
695: 

On  page  58,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  the  word 
"excluding"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "including". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  changes  only  one  word.  I 
shall  explain  it  as  cogently  and  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can,  and  I  will  do  it  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Section  202  of  this  bill  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  bill 
which  was  passed  last  year,  and  it  reads 
as  follows.  If  Senators  will  listen  care- 
fully, they  will  see  the  word  I  am  pro- 
posing to  change  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  reqtilre 
that  any  person  holding  a  lease  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  oil  or  gas  exploration 
or  development  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  any 
existing  data  (excluding  interpretation  of 
such  data)  about  the  oil  or  gas  resources  in 
the  area  subject  to  the  lease. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  sim- 
ply changes  the  word  "excluding"  to  "in- 
cluding." There  is  a  very  simple  reason 
for  this. 

One,  these  interpretative  data  are  not 
required  of  the  lessee  until  the  lease  has 
been  executed  by  the  lessor,  that  being 
the  Secretary. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  tliere  are  ba- 
sically three  kinds  of  data:  one  is  raw 
data;  one  is  processed  data,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  raw  data  which  have 
been  put  through  a  computer;  and  the 
third  is  interpretative  data. 

The  interpretive  data  usually  go  to  de- 
termining, according  to  somebody's  best 
estimate  and  best  interpretation  of  the 
data  at  hand,  the  reserves  and  the 
amount  that  can  be  recovered. 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  adopted 
for  a  very  simple  reason:  One,  once  the 
Secretary  and  the  lessee  enter  into  an 
agreement,  they  become  essentially  mar- 
ried partners,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
withhold  such  information  from  the 
Secretai-y. 

Second,  in  August  of  1969.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  adopted,  by  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register,  almost 
the  precise  language.  The  regulation  that 
was  adopted  in  August  of  1969  says: 

Geological  and  geophysical  interpretations, 
maps,  and  data  required  to  be  submitted  un- 
der this  part  shall  not  be  available  for  public 
Inspection  without  the  consent  of  the  lessee 


so  long  as  the  lease  remains  in  effect  or  until 
.such  time  as  the  supervisor  determines  that 
the  release  of  such  information  Is  required 
and  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  field  or  area. 

One  step  further,  Mr.  President;  Un- 
der this  amendment,  which  would  in- 
clude the  acquisition  of  the  interpretive 
data  by  the  Secretary,  the  bill  provides 
for  extreme  confidentiality  of  such  in- 
formation, and  it  may  not  be  released 
unless  it  is  released  by  the  Secretary. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  valid  reason  why 
this  amendment  should  not  be  adopted. 
Thj  bill  as  reported  by  committee  last 
year  contained  no  provision  for  exclud- 
ing such  data.  It  could  be  very  helpful 
to  tlie  Secretary  in  determining  what 
the  maximum  rate  or  maximum  efficient 
rate  of  production  ought  to  be.  It  would 
give  him  information  about  the  reserves 
and  the  amount  that  could  be  recovered, 
which  he  certainly  is  entitled  to. 

After  all,  as  I  have  pointed  out  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  these 
resources  belong  to  tlie  United  States 
and  its  citizens.  Nothing  ought  to  be 
withheld.  The  lessee  and  the  lessor  ought 
to  be  dealing  with  each  other  above 
board.  They  ought  to  join,  ai-m  in  arm, 
to  develop  tliese  resources  in  an  orderly, 
productive  way  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  Uic  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
amendment.  I  supported  it  in  committee. 
I  think  he  has  stated  the  case  very  well. 
The  only  argument  that  one  can  make 
with  reference  to  this  matter  is  on  the 
element  of  confidentiality.  That  is  prop- 
erly safeguarded  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  see  no  reason,  if  the  public 
interest  is  going  to  be  properly  protected, 
why  this  information  should  not  be 
forthcoming  and  made  available. 

Speakmg  only  for  myself  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  helpful 
and  useful  in  the  dissemination  of  tliis 
information.  We  are  in  a  better  position, 
I  think,  to  move  forward  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  tlie  distin- 
guished floor  manager,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas  that  I  compare  this  to  a 
situation  where  we  have  an  attorney's 
opinion  interpreting  a  court  decision.  I 
am  sure  we  all  know,  as  attorneys,  that 
when  v.e  go  to  court,  50  percent  of  us  are 
usually  wrong.  The  problem  with  this 
type  of  data  is  that  it  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  person  making  the  inter- 
pretation. It  is,  I  think,  the  most  sensi- 
tive data  in  the  industry  that  deals  with 
the  development  of  oil  and  gas.  It  is  the 
expertise  of  the  people  -vho  interpret 
data  that  is  available  to  everybody.  The 
data  is  proprietary,  in  my  opinion,  and 
it  should  remain  proprietary.  It  can  be 
interpreted  in  different  manners.  The 
Senator  might  hire  one  geologist,  I  might 
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hire  another.  We  are  going 
the  interpretation  of  our 
the  data  that  has  been 

All  the  data  is  furnished 
partment  of  the  Interior 
some  very  good  interpreters 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  tr 
probably  as  good  as  anybody 
not  understand  why  we  wo' 
a  bill  that  requires  the  deliv 
data  that  could  be 
body,  that  the  interpretat 
the  experts  hired  by  the 
panies  should  also  go  to  the 
of  the  Interior  and.   in 
available  to  the  public 
data  is  the  essence  of 
as  the  oil  and  gas  business 

I  like  to  point  the  Powder 
in  Montana.  If  the  Senator 
liar  with  it,  it  is  my 
the  great  basin  was  brought 
well.  There  were  41  dry  well? 
ogist  was  so  convinced  of  his 
tion,  he  kept  getting  money 
getting  wells  drilled.  He 
in  a  significant  oil  basin 
ment  would  require  every 
an  opinion,  who  interprets 
Court  decision,   to  file  a 
Interpretation  with  the  Surt' 

In  the  first  place,  there  an  ( 
tic  opinions  at  some  times 
to  criticize  data,  criticize  the 
that  has  been  provided.  As  I 
of  no  other  comparison 
kind  of  opinion  one  would 
from  a  law>'er  hired  to 
Impact  of  a  particular  court 
certainly  would  not  want 
the  court.  He  should  not 
to  the  court,  because  it  is 
to  guide  him  in  a  particular 
such,  I  think  this  type  of 
protected. 

It  is  the  last  single 
prietary  Information  that 
oil  industry  as  far  as  this 
Is  concerned. 

I  think  the  bill  goes  far 
the  regulation  that  the 
ready  mentioned.  If  there 
thing  that  is  going  to  make 
in  terms  of  maintaining 
oil  and  gas  Industrj-,  it  is 
initiative  given  to  the 
the  newcomer  on  the 
timer  that  we  rely  on  very 
opportunity  to  give  advice 
riors  as  to  the  interpretat : 
that  is  available  to  everybo4y' 

I  have  to  oppose  the 
ment.  I  think  It  is  going 
wrong  direction.  There  has 
last  vestige  of  initiative  lef 
dustry  or  we  are  not  going 
more  Powder  Rivers,  as  we 
tana. 

Oil  and  gas  is  a  vital 
State.  We  probably  have  ov 
oil  that  is  going  to  be 
future  of  this  country.  I 
company  should  have  its 
One  company  should  know 
ion  will  be  retained  in  its 

Incidentally,  we  do  not 
the  interpretation  of  tlie 
gists  to  the  companies.  It 
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way  street.  That  material  Is  available 
solely  to  the  Grovemment.  I  think  that  If 
we  take  the  last  piece  of  initiative  out  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  we  will  be  going 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  argument  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alaska;  I  make 
these  observations:  One,  if  a  geologist  in 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  held  out  to  the  last 
minute,  certain  that  there  was  oil  there 
because  of  his  interpretations,  I  say  first 
of  all,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
that  information.  If  he  did  not,  it  is  only 
because  he  did  not  request  it.  because  the 
law  right  now.  under  the  regulation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  leas- 
ing public  lands,  provides  very  specificalLv 
that  the  Secretary  can  ask  for — indeed 
demand — this  kind  of  interpretive  data. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  make  this  a  dia- 
log. This  occurs  once  the  well  is  start- 
ing to  be  drilled.  We  are  talking  about 
interpretive  data  on  a  lease.  That  is  in- 
terpretive data  of  one  lease.  The  next 
lea.se,  the  lease  right  next  to  it,  may  be 
up  for  a  bid  in  the  next  sale.  The  Senator 
is  saying  that  all  of  the  interpretive  data 
is  to  go  to  the  Government. 

This  interpretive  data  is  not  limited  to 
the  core  drillings,  the  interpretation  of 
the  core  drillings,  or  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  particular  area  such  as  Prudhoe  Bay. 

I  hasten  to  tell  my  friend  that  Prudhoe 
Bay  is  on  Alaska  State  lands,  not  Federal 
lands.  We  have  procedures  quite  similar 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  talking, 
also,  about  the  interpretation  as  to  the 
viability  or  producibility  of  a  particular 
lease  when  the  next  lease  has  not  been 
bid  on  yet.  Why  should  we  make  public 
the  interpretation  of  one  company  as  to 
lease  block  A,  when  lease  block  B  is  going 
to  come  up  later?  We  have  all  the  data: 
all  the  raw  data  is  available. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  answer  to  that  is 
we  are  not.  The  answer  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  maintain  the  confidentiality  of 
all  proprietary  data  or  information  until 
such  time  as  he  deteiinines  that  public 
availability  of  such  proprietary  data  or 
information  would  not  damage  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  lessee. 

I  emphasize  that,  first  of  all,  this  de- 
mand for  interpretive  data  is  not  made 
until  after  the  lease  has  been  executed. 

Secondly,  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
what  is  'interpi-etive  data"  and  what  is 
not,  let  me  answer  that  by  saying  that 
the  way  the  bill  reads  right  now,  it  says 
"(excluding  interpretive  data)."  If  the 
oil  companies  can  make  a  decision  as  to 
what  they  are  going  to  exclude,  they 
should  not  have  any  difficulty  deciding 
what  they  are  going  to  include.  As  long 
as  the  Secretary  asks  for  all  informa- 
tion, there  can  be  no  question  about 
what  is  defined  as  intei-pretive  data  and 
what  is  not.  As  long  as  the  word  "ex- 
clude" is  in  there,  the  oil  companies  will 
have  considerable  latitude  as  to  what 
they  are  going  to  give  the  Secretary  and 
what  they  are  not. 

Why?  Why  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
should  the  Secretary  not  have  this 
infonnation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  can  answer  that  why. 
It  is  because  .some  of  our  colleagues,  sit- 


ting here  on  the  floor,  have  a  bill  called 
the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation. 
Very  soon,  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
put  the  Federal  Govertiment  in  competi- 
tion with  those  who  are  gathering  this 
data.  What  the  Senator  is  saying  in  this 
instance  is  that  interpretive  data,  the 
vei-y  essence  of  competition,  must  be 
given  to  the  Secretai-y  when  we  are  about 
ready — at  least  some  people  suggest  it — 
to  put  the  Federal  Government  directly 
m  the  oil-  and  gas-producing  business. 
I  think  that  is  the  last  step  toward  na- 
tionalization. What  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested will  destroy  the  last  essence  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  oil  and  gas 
Indus  ti-y. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  section  19 
of  S.  521  discusses  the  requirements  of  a 
Federal  OCS  oil  and  gas  information 
program.  The  sponsors'  alleged  purposes 
behind  this  section  are  to  satisfy  the 
concern  of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  sufficient  knowledge  about 
the  possible  oil  and  gas  resources  so  that, 
first,  it  may  more  correctly  assess  the 
value  of  the  individual  tracts  that  will  be 
offered  for  lease,  and  second,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  will  not  somehow  be 
•ripped  off"  by  oil  companies  who  pur- 
ch.ise  leases  on  Federal  land. 

Section  19(h)  states  that  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  by  regulation,  shall 
require  "that  any  person  holding  a  lease 
pursuant  to  this  act  for  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration or  development  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  shall  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  any  existing  data — exclud- 
ing interpretation  of  such  data — about 
the  oil  or  gas  resources  in  the  area  sub- 
ject to  the  lease." 

Senator  Bumper's  amendment  would 
alter  section  19(h)  by  striking  the  word 
"excluding  '  and  inserting  the  word  "in- 
cluding" instead.  That  is.  the  individual 
company's  evaluation  of  a  leasehold's 
potential  would  also  come  under  govern- 
mental purview. 

The  remainder  of  section  19<hi  would 
feebly  attempt  to  minimize  potentially 
deleterious  effects  of  Senator  BrMPER's 
proposed  amendment: 

The  Secretary  shall  malutain  the  confl- 
dentlality  of  all  proprietary  data  or  Informa- 
tloa  until  such  time  as  he  determines  that 
public  avaUablUty  or  such  proprietary  data 
or  Information  would  not  damage  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  lessee. 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  let  us  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
the  private  sector's  divulging  data  re- 
lating to  oil  and  gas  activities  on  the 
OCS: 

At  present,  a  lessee  is  reqiiiied  to  sub- 
mit proprietai-y  data  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior — supervisor.  USGS — under 
30  CFR  250.34  which  reads: 

Sec.  250.34.  Drilling  and  dc-velopment 
programs. 

(a I  Exploratory  drilling  plan.  Prior  to  com- 
mencing each  exploratory  drilling  program 
on  a  lease.  Including  the  construction  of 
platforms,  the  lessee  shall  submit  a  plan  to 
the  .supervisor  for  approval.  Each  plan  for 
the  leased  area  shall  include  (1)  a  descrip- 
tion of  drilling  vessels,  platforms,  or  other 
structures  showing  the  location,  design,  and 
the  major  features  thereof.  Including  fea- 
tures pertaining  to  pollution  prevention  and 
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control;  (2)  the  general  location  of  each 
well  including  surface  and  projected  bottom 
hole  location  for  dlrectionally  drilled  wells; 
(3)  structural  interpretatioi:is  based  on  avail- 
able geological  and  geophysical  data;  and  (4) 
such  other  pertinent  data  as  the  supervisor 
may  prescribe.  Well  records  must  also  be 
available  to  the  supervisor  (USGS)  as  stated 
in  30  CFR  250.38. 

Senator  Bumpers  amendment  would 
extend  the  present  regulations  to  include 
any  existing  data.  This  would  require 
data  far  beyond  that  which  is  helpful 
to  the  USGS.  It  would  go  far  beyond 
that  which  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public.  It  would,  in  fact,  help  destroy 
the  initiative  of  the  oil  companies  to 
lease  lands  if  they  must  part  with  all 
scientific  data  that  they  have  acquired 
at  their  own  expense. 

Interpretations,  in  fact,  are  proprie- 
tary data,  a  protected  private  property 
right.  It  is  the  difference  in  interpreta- 
tions by  many  geologists  and  geophysi- 
cists  in  many  different  companies  that 
provide  the  competitive  edge  in  leasing. 
Sometimes  they  are  right  and  sometimes 
they  are  wrong.  The  Government  geolo- 
gist are  entitled  to  their  own  interpreta- 
tions without  the  invasion  of  privacy 
into  company  business  practices.  If  the 
oil  companies  must  submit  all  technical 
data  to  the  Government,  then  the  prin- 
ciple of  governmental  scrutiny  could  be 
extended  to  all  business  and  professional 
activities. 

There  is  also  the  very  real  problem  of 
having  the  confidentiality  qf  the  data  re- 
moved if  the  data  are  given  to  the  States, 
Congress,  other  Federal  agencies  or  re- 
gional boards. 

Even  though  the  bill  requires  that  the 
Secretary  shall  maintain  the  confiden- 
tiality of  all  such  proprietary  data  or  in- 
formation so  received,  these  require- 
ments have  been  qualified  by  vague 
clauses  pertaining  to  the  amount  of  time 
such  information  or  data  shall  remain 
confldential. 

It  is  likely  that  use  of  the  data  in  the 
published  maps  and  surveys  required  by 
the  act  and  in  the  environmental  impact 
statements  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  let  alone  the  high 
probability  of  leaks,  will  result  In  dis- 
closure of  proprietary  information. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  horrendous 
number  of  so-called  leaks  relating  to 
governmental  activities  which  have  oc- 
curred as  of  late  to  comprehend  ^he 
gravity  of  such  a  problem. 

This  would  be  an  additional  disincen- 
tive for  the  oil  companies  to  lease  off- 
shore land.  Any  data,  once  made  public, 
would  also  belong  to  other  competitive 
oil  companies  and  would  most  likely  be 
judiciously  utilized  by  various  competi- 
tors. Thus,  for  the  reasons  I  have  noted, 
I  call  for  rejection  of  the  proposed  data 
interpretation  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
with  respect  to  the  requirement  of  confi- 
dentiality of  this  data,  on  page  58  of  the 
bill  it  Is  stated: 

That  the  Secretary  shall  maintain  the  con- 


fidentiality of  all  proprietary  data  or  infor- 
mation until  such  time  as  be  determines  that 
public  availability  of  such  proprietary  data 
or  Information  would  not  damage  the  com- 
petitive positions  of  the  lessee. 

That  provision  remains  in  with  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  there  a  place  in  the 
bill  where  the  term  "Secretary,"  which  Is 
used  in  the  singular  here  and  refers  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  more 
broadly  defined  to  include  not  only  the 
Secretary  but  any  employee  or  agent  or 
anyone  else,  including  Jack  Anderson  or 
a  maid  who  works  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  so  that  they  also  would  be 
included  under  the  prohibitions  of  sec- 
tion 27(c) ? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call when  this  was  debated  in  the  In- 
terior Committee  we  concluded  that  this 
information  should  not  be  treated  light- 
ly, and  we  used  the  word  "Secretary" 
with  a  great  deal  of  deliberation  so  that 
some  subordinate,  as  is  now  the  case, 
could  not  release  such  proprietary  data. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  recollection  is 
that  in  the  Interior  Committee  we  did 
discuss  it  and  we  were  going  to  more 
tightly 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  so  we 
can  hear  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garni.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  were  going  to 
much  more  tightly  define  that  term  "Sec- 
retary." But  after  extended  debate  the 
whole  amendment  was  defeated  and, 
therefore,  rendered  unnecessary  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  word  "Secretary,"  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  I  recall  in  the  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  the  reason  I  subse- 
quently only  changed  the  one  word  was 
because  we  felt  that  under  the  present 
regulations  of  the  Interior  Department 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  bill  state 
tliat  the  Secretai-y  personally  be  liable  or 
responsible  for  the  release  of  proprietary 
data,  interpretive  data,  such  as  it  is.  We 
did  discuss  it  and,  as  I  recall,  stated  that 
the  word  "Secretary"  would  be  used  in  a 
very  narrow  sense,  and  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  bill  now 
reads  that  way.  It  also  states,  let  me  em- 
phasize the  point,  on  page  78,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  language  was  added — and  if  it 
was  not  added  it  was  certainly  dis- 
cussed— on  page  78,  subsection  (c) : 

Any  person  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  designed  to  protect  pub- 
lic health,  safety  .  .  .  knowing  and  willfully 
reveals  any  data  or  information  required  to 
be  kept  confldential  by  this  Act,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $100,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  But 
the  act  requires  that  the  information  be 
kept  confidential  only  by  the  Secretary. 
This  is  a  criminal  law,  and  the  rules  are 
very  clear  that  a  criminal  law  is  to  be 
strictly  construed. 


The  problem  is  what  if.  for  example,  a 
secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  sees  this  information — 
maybe  it  is  worth  millions  of  dollars — 
she  takes  that  and  gives  it  to,  let  us  say, 
Jack  Anderson.  Now,  Jack  Anderson 
pubUshes  it.  Who  has  committed  a  ciime? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  person,  the  sec- 
retary, who  gave  out  the  information  has 
committed  the  offense. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  us  say  stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  question,  quite 
obviously  the  Secretary  is  not  going  to 
receive  interpretive  data  from  the  oil 
companies,  take  it  home  in  a  briefcase 
and  put  it  under  his  bed.  The  informa- 
tion is  going  to  be  used  by  the  Interior 
Department  to  determine,  first,  the  re- 
serves available  in  that  field,  which  in- 
formation is  extremely  important,  inci- 
dentally, in  projecting  the  reserves  we 
will  have  available  for  our  energy  prob- 
lems in  the  future.  Second,  of  course,  the 
information  cannot  be  released  by  any- 
body except  the  Secretary:  at  least,  it 
cannot  be  legitimately  released  by  any- 
body except  the  Secietary.  Others  have 
access  to  it.  and  rightfully  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  problem  is  one 
fnat,  perhaps,  can  be  corrected.  But  sec- 
tion 27(c)  does  make  it  a  crime  for  any- 
one knowingly  and  willfully  to  release  the 
data  that  are  required  to  be  kept  con- 
fidential. But  over  on  page  58(h)  only 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  maintain 
confidentiality  of  the  data. 

The  problem  is,  it  being  a  criminal 
law,  it  is  required  to  be  strictly  construed, 
and  you  could  very  well  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  it  may  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  law  it  does  not  violate  the 
letter  of  the  law  for  a  stenographer  in 
the  office  or  for  anyone  else  to  release 
that  data  publicly. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Secretary  is  the  only  one  who  is  au- 
thorized to  release  those  data,  and  he 
can  only  do  it  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  anybody  else  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  releases  that  information  is 
subject  to  a  $100,000  fine  and  a  year  in 
the  penetentiary  or  both.  Only  the  Sec- 
retary can  release  it  legally,  and  he  can 
do  it  only  under  very  stringent  limita- 
tions. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  observed  the 
discussion  the  Senator  had  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  it  concerned  the 
request  that  if  this  information  were 
required  by  law  this  would  somehow  be 
an  undermining  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Colorado  correct 
in  believing  that  when  one  deals  with 
the  sovereign  different  rules  apply  than 
if  one  is  dealing  with  a  private  indi- 
vidual; that  is  to  say,  the  sovereign  has 
a  duty  to  represent  the  public  interest, 
to  protect  the  public  mterest,  and  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  who  own  the  re- 
source, and  that  In  carrying  out  those 
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responsibilities  the  acquisitiqn 
mation  may,  in  fact,  be 
out  that  duty.  This  has 
really  with  preserving  the 
prise  system.  This  is  a 
ing  out  the  sovereign's 
after  the  public  interest. 

How  can  the  sovereign 
cannot  acquire  the  informat  on 
lessee  obtains  from  exploration 
forth;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The 
opinion,  i§  absolutely  correct 

As  I  poeed  the  question  a 
we  said  many  times  here  in 
that  these  are  natural  r 
are  extremely  vital  to  the  suii 
country.   They  are  certainly 
vital  to  the  economic  viabi 
country. 

Let  me  say  this,  in  respdnse 
Senator's  question:  that  just 
owner,  if  I  were  going  to 
land  as  an  individual  to 
pany,  I  certainly  would 
right  to  demand  that  the 
give  me  this  kind  of  data  as 
ual  because  I  would  like  to 
how  much  reserves  there  are 
ond.  whether  those  reserves 
produced  at  the  most  efBcifnt 
not. 

This  is  a  matter  which 
from  Ohio,  Senator  Glenn. 
about  many  times  in  the 
mittee.  I  believe  he  has  got 
ment  on  this  in  the  Interior 
to  provide  that  the  Secretar ' 
that  these  tracts  are  produced 
maximum  efficient  rate.  He 
that  without  these  interpreti\je 
having  some  access  and  some 
as  to  what  the  reserves  in  a 
are. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I 
Senator's  response. 

I  am  frankly  always  amazed 
who  think  that  one  can 
Government,  which  has  the 
to  all  the  people  where  the 
sources  are  involved,  in  the 
that  one  can  deal  with  a 
tlty,  and  that  somehow,  in 
the  Government  and  in 
ment's  right  to  protect  the 
terest,  this  is  an  undermining 
enterprise  system. 

I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
oranges.    I    thank    the 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  the 
the  Senator  from  Arizona 
ling  the  time  for  the  time  bejng 
left  the  floor. 

Mr.   JACKSON.   I  will  y 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  hearfi 
tor  from  Colorado  talking  at  out 
information.  I  want  to  be  sur^  t 
stand  each  other  because  I 
there  is  a  matter  of 
volved.  This  is  not  factual 
every  bit  of  factual  data 
Government.  I  think  the 
that. 

These  are  opinions  of  expe 
hired  by  the  various  compan|e 
pret  data.  We  have 
ployees  who  are  interpreting 
data  that  are  available  to 
ment.  That  is  the  very  c:.';enc 
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titlon.  If  we  want  competitive  bids  on 
these  tracts,  we  are  going  to  have  to  per- 
mit the  companies  to  have  their  own  in- 
terpretative data.  TToat  Is,  in  fact,  the 
very  thing  that  stimulates  competition, 
to  have  one  company  have  an  expert  who 
has  one  opinion,  and  another  who  has 
another  opinion.  Ttiis  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  public  interest,  to  get  the  highest 
bidder  on  a  tract  that  is  up  for  competi- 
tive bid. 

I  do  not  argue  with  giving  all  of  the 
factual  data  that  the  Senator  from 
Ai'kansas  mentions.  The  production  rate, 
the  reservoir  statistics,  the  core  drillings 
are  all  statistics.  The  interpretation  of 
this  data  is  the  essence  of  competition  in 
this  area. 

If  we  are  feoing  to  place  interpretative 
data  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
ultimately  it  will  be  made  available  to 
anybody  who  wants  it  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  notwithstanding  that 
the  bill  states  that  it  will  not  be  released 
imtil  the  Secretary  determines  the  per- 
son's competitive  advantage  is  not 
harmed. 

It  is  the  question  of  what  is  the  com- 
petitive advantage  of  a  lessee  who  has 
someone  who  interprets  data  in  a  new  or 
a  different  way.  That  is  the  opinion  we 
are  talking  about. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  no  different  from 
a  legal  opinion  concerning  what  is  going 
to  be  the  next  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  based  upon  an  opinion  of  what  di- 
rection the  Court  is  going. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Is  the  objection 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
would  have  this  opinion  or  ultimately  it 
would  make  its  way  out  to  the  ultimate 
domain? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  With  what 
objection 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  seem  to  be  half  a 
foot  away  from  creating  a  Federal  oil  and 
gas  corporation  that  would  have  access  to 
this  information  that  is  supposed  to  be 
confidential. 

If  one  believes  in  that  change,  I  do  not. 
but  if  one  does,  in  all  honesty  he  has  to 
say  he  should  not  turn  over  this  inter- 
pretive data  to  that  Federal  agency  run- 
ning that  corporation. 

The  funny  thing  is  that  the  people  who 
want  this  exclusion  removed  in  most  in- 
stances seem  to  be  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
oil  and  gas  corporation. 

I  think  we  have  an  amendment  coming 
along  to  put  the  Secretai-y  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
too  far  afield.  We  are  not  talkhig  about 
that. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  made  a  point 
a  while  ago  about  some  geologist  holding 
out  in  the  belief  that  his  interpi-etive  data 
were  correct  and  that  that  last  final  hole 
drilled  in  Alaska  was  where  they  found 
the  oil. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  was  Montana. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  All  right,  make  it  any- 
where as  long  as  it  is  in  the  public 
domain. 


Would  the  Senator  suggest  if  that  last 
hole  had  not  been  drilled,  that  the  United 
States,  forever  in  the  name  of  free  enter- 
prise, be  precluded  from  going  back  and 
putting  down  one  last  hole? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  the  next  lessee 
would  not  have  been  prohibited  from  do- 
ing that  at  all. 

One  individual  convinced  them  to  keep 
going,  looking  for  risk  capital  to  drill 
that  last  hole.  There  had  to  be  many  last 
holes  because  I  do  not  know  how  he  had 
the  fortitude,  but  he  did.  That  was  the 
thing  he  had  to  sell,  his  opinion  that 
there  was  oil  there  that  conflicted  with 
the  opinion  of  everylxxiy  else. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  is  taking 
away  by  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  is  taking  from  him  the 
right  to  give  that  advice  to  the  company 
lie  works  for  and  the  Senator  is  giving  it 
over  to  the  Govermnent  when  it  is  an 
opinion.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  STONE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  have  the  time,  yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  wUl  yield. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  members  of  my  staff  may  have 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  this  bill,  Bill 
Pursley  and  Glen  Reichardt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
that  Paul  Haygood,  of  my  staff,  be 
granted  privilege  of  tlie  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mark  Schneider 
and  Anne  Strauss  of  my  staff  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  last  response  which 
seems  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  has  the  right  to 
and  I  assume  has  been  requesting  this 
very  data  from  the  lessees  that  he  has 
been  leasing  lands  to  offshore  in  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  I  assume  Alaska, 
Montana,  or  any  other  place. 

This  is  not  taking  anything  away  from 
the  Secretary.  It  is  simply  putting  in 
place  what  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
and  the  right  to  do  since  1969. 

I  do  not  understand  all  the  sudden 
furor  about  that  kind  of  data  being  ex- 
cluded. 

Second,  I  think  the  Secretary  and  the 
concerned  Members  of  tliis  body  should 
be  more  concerned  about  who  is  going 
to  define  interpretive  data  than  anything 
else  in  this. 

If  we  exclude  intti-prative  data,  who 
is  going  to  define  what  is  excluded? 

I  think  it  would  be  much  easier,  if  tlie 
lessee  and  the  United  States  are  part- 
ners, to  go  after  these  resouixes  to- 
gether. Tliere  should  be  some  mutual 
trust. 

I  would  be  willing  to  insert  the  word 
'  pe-sonally,"  make  the  Secretary  per- 
sonally respon.'^ible  for  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Is  ho  not  already  responsible? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  what  I  am  say- 
ing, il  we  want  clarifyii.s  language • 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  The  bills  gave  him  the 
authority  to  define  what  is  interpretive 
data  and  what  is  excluded. 

He  can  take  a  narrow  or  broad  ex- 
clusion, that  Ls  withui  his  power. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  nothing  to 
determine,  if  you  put  in  the  word  that  I 
am  asking  for.  then  they  give  all  infor- 
mation. There  is  no  question  about  what 
they  will  give  or  retain. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  look  at  amendment  No.  751. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
have  an  amendment  which  says  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Interior  is  now  authorized 
to  conduct  seismic  operations,  drilling, 
and  further  authoiizes,  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis,  the  authority  to  contract  for 
exploratory  drilling. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  has  some 
of  this  interpretive  data.  Is  that  going 
to  be  made  available  to  the  public  at 
large? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  He  has  the  ix)wer  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Giving  it  to  companies 
competing  with  him.  bidding  on  OCS 
lands? 

Where  is  the  line?  That  is  wliy  we  are 
talking  about  this.  Where  is  the  integrity 
of  the  opinion  of  an  expert  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industry? 

The  Secretary  define;,  what  the  exclu- 
sion is. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Where  hi;s  it  been  for 
the  last  6  years? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  has  been  with  the 
Secretary  and,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
cwnmittee  has  consistently — it  is  a  com- 
mittee bill  I  am  arguing  to  support — the 
committee  has  done  this. 

I  agree  with  the  committee,  I  hope  it 
stands  by  its  bill.  It  has  in  fact  put  into 
the  law  the  existing  practice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  It  Is  not  a  very 
Iwoad  definition  of  what  Is  interpretive 
data,  and  the  Secretary  himself  has  a 
right  to  narrow  that  definition. 

But  if  there  is  any  one  essence  of  com- 
peUtion  left,  I  think  the  committee  has. 
In  fact,  retained  the  exclusion  that  is 
necessary  to  maintain  incentive  in  the 
oil  and  gas  industiy. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  the  proponents'  side 
of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  18  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  are  others  who 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  a  clarifving 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  not  be  In  order  for 
the  time  on  this  amendment  has  been 
used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

CXXI 1637— Part  20 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  not  be  in  order  until 
all  time  has  been  used  or  yielded  back 
on  the  present  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  does  the 
other  side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  lias  18  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  no  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yield  on  Uie  biU. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
think  he  made  very  cogent  arguments  for 
the  concern  that  he  has  and  that  I  have 
with  this  amendment. 

A  professor  in  the  oil  prospecting  busi- 
ness, a  geologist,  or  whatever  he  may  be, 
a  seismologist,  his  whole  stock  in  trade 
is  tied  right  up  with  his  interpretation. 
Every  so  often  along  comes  a  new  inter- 
pretive idea  that  works  and  that  debunks 
some  of  the  previous  thinking,  and  this  is 
really  what  is  worth  something.  It  Is 
what  really  creates,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  says,  competition.  It  is  the  essence 
of  competition. 

Now,  if  this  would  pass,  then  as  I  would 
see  it,  if  someone  interpreting  data  for  a 
company  were  an  employee  of  that  com- 
pany or  a  consultant,  he  might  decide  he 
does  not  want  to  have  his  interpretation 
made  available  to  the  Government  be- 
cause it  would  be  made  public,  so  he 
would  not  interpret  certain  geological 
structures  or  certain  seismic  maps,  be- 
cause he  would  know  that  then  his  stock 
in  trade  would  leak  out. 

Also,  I  think  it  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment? 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  DECONTROL  OLD 
OIL  PRICES — CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hoiur  of  4  p.m.  having 
arrived,  the  1  hour  provided  for  under 
rule  XXII  will  now  begin. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OP  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  521)  to  increase 


the  supply  of  energy  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act:  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  may  continue. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  argument 
is  so  often  made  that  because  the  leases 
invohed  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government,  this 
information  should  be  made  public.  The 
public  does  not  have  the  abiUty  to  use  the 
knowledge  that  would  come  with  in- 
terpretive data,  but  the  competition  cer- 
tainly does  have  the  capability  to  rec- 
ognize the  tremendous  value  of  this  in- 
terpretive data. 

Therefore,  in  making  it  public  it  is 
making  it  available  to  the  comp>etition 
or  it  is  making  that  information  available 
to  the  Federal  Government  itself. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  here  we  are  taking  a 
big  step  toward  a  Federal  oil  and  gas 
corporation,  or  toward  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment becoming  involved  as  a  com- 
petitor with  private  enterprise  in  devel- 
oping our  natural  resources  of  oil  and 
gas.  I  think  this  would  be  a  great  big  step 
toward  narrowing  the  initiativeness  that 
would  appear  in  different  approaches  to 
finding  oil  and  gas.  We  would  not  have 
the  "hair-brained  ideas,"  some  people 
thinking  a  hair-brained  idea  is  not  any 
good  but.  nevertheless,  other  persons 
being  able  to  market  that  idea,  interpret- 
ing that  particular  information  and 
finding  out  that  it  is  conect  and  it  does 
make  the  discovery. 

So  I  think  we  are  putting  blinders  on 
the  free  enterprise  initiativeness  that  is 
existing  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
this  would  not  be  in  the  best  Interest 
of  competition. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  jield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  who 
is  controlling  time  for  the  opposition? 

WiU  the  Senator  jdeld  me  some  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms>.  The  Senator  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  considered  by  the  committee 
and  was  rejected  by  the  committee.  One 
of  the  reasons  it  was  rejected  is  because 
this  language  is  verj'  loose.  I  have  drawn 
some  language  which  I  think  would 
tighten  it,  but  the  language  will  not 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  easy  to  legis- 
late In  this  chamber  and  to  legislate 
in  committee,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
this  committee  would  do.  In  my  judg- 
ment. It  would  require  the  release  of 
proprietary  data  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  would  require  the  Secretary,  de- 
fined as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  keep  this  data  confidential,  and  make 
it  a  crime  for  anybody  knowingly  and 
willfully  to  release  that  information  in 
violation  of  law. 

In  effect,  what  it  does,  Mr.  President, 
in  my  judgment,  Is  leave  It  very,  very 
vague  as  to  whether  It  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  for  anyone  to  engage 
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In  industrial  espionage  wiih  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  U)  get  this  in- 
formation worth  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  have  an  amendment  drawn  which  I 
think  would  clear  the  matter  up,  but  it 
will  not  be  accepted.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a  most 
unwise  thing,  to  go  agaiiist  the  com- 
mittee in  this  matter,  to  leave  it  very 
ambiguous.  That  is  the  thii  ig  that  upsets 
the  oil  companies,  that  their  informa- 
tion is  going  to  be  requiied  to  be  re- 
vealed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  crime  for  anyone 
other  than  the  Secretary  tt  release  that 
Information.  Industrial  e^ionage  goes 
on  all  the  time.  If  we  let  i)me  GS-7  in 
the  oflBce  of  the  Secretary  o  f  the  Interior 
have  this  information  ami  give  it  out 
to  whomever  he  will,  whe  lier  it  is  the 
competition  or  whether  it  Is  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  it  is  not  t ,  crime,  or  at 
least  that  crime  is  in  dopbt.  then  we 
make  it  very  difficult  foij  that  infor- 
mation to  be  acquired  in  ti  le  first  place. 

We  have  had  some  dijcussion  here 
about  the  question  of  how  do  we  define 
proprietary  data.  My  frieid  from  Ar- 
kansas makes  it  appear  tiat  it  is  the 
same  definition  as  saying  e  ^eluding  pro- 
prietary data,  that  the  sane  definition 
woiald  apply  to  including. 

The  fact  is  it  would  be  ve  ry,  very  diffi- 
cult to  define  what  is  talked  about.  For 
example,  suppose  you  have  an  oral  con- 
versation. Is  that  the  kind  ( if  data  which 
Is  required  to  be  revealed  1  If  not,  why 
cannot  all  these  opinions  be  made 
orsilly?  Or  is  it  the  data  ised  by  sub- 
contractors? Is  it  the  data  only  used  by 
the  lessee  himself? 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  defini- 
tion here.  If  we  are  goinc  to  get  into 
that  kind  of  never-never  land,  then  at 
least  we  ought  to  make  as  ;ertain  as  we 
can  that  it  is  unlawful  to  release  this 
Information.  As  I  say,  the  ii  if ormation  is 
worth  millions  of  dollars. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  i  ot  Itnow  why 
the  author  of  this  amenc  ment  is  not 
willing  to  accept  a  clartfring  amend- 
ment. When  the  matter  wai  discussed  in 
committee,  as  I  recall,  the  c6mmittee  was 
ready  to  accept  this  clari^ing  amend- 
ment before  the  whole  amendment  was 
voted  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  PresJ  dent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  Uke  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inq  liiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICl  ;R.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Oiair  ruled  a 
while  ago  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana could  not  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment until  all  time  has  els  psed,  is  that 
correct?  The  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment can  offer  a  perfectinj  amendment 
to  the  amendment  at  any  time,  can  he 
not?  Can  he  do  it  by  imanin  ous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICl  !R.  By  iman- 
imous  consent,  yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  realize  that  this  was  he  major  or 
perhaps  only  concern  the  ( il  companies 
had  or  I  would  have  agreed  to  it,  because 
I  think  it  probably  is  helpl  ul.  Since  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stated  that 
this  is  their  major  concern  and  that  it 
will  clarify  the  language  and  ease  their 
pain,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  page  58,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"Secretary"  and  before  "shall,"  the  fol- 
lowing be  inserted: 

and  any  other  person  (other  than  the  owner 
thereof)  who  comes  Into  possession  of  such 
information 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  own 
amendment.  Unanimous  consent  is  not 
required. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  like  to  see  the  modifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  it  does  not  require 
imanimous  consent.  The  Senator  may 
modify  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  given  the  lan- 
guage, Mr.  President.  That  is  the  modi- 
fication I  would  like  to  give  to  my 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  state  the 
way  it  will  read  with  the  modification. 

This  is  the  additional  part  that  I  have 
just  added  to  the  modification: 

The  Secretary  and  any  other  person,  other 
than  the  owner  thereof,  who  comes  Into  pos- 
session of  such  Information  shall  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  all  proprietary  data  or 
information. 

Et  cetera. 

This  means  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
person  shall  maintain  the  confidentiality 
of  the  data. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  send  his  modification  to  the 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  think  that  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment that  I  think  should  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUI  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  16  minutes,  in 
response  to  his  inquiry.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
1  minute? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  acceptance  of  this  modification  vast- 
ly improves  this  smiendment.  It  ii;  still 
subject  to  objections  that  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  had,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  objections.  I 
think  it  at  least  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  anyone,  other  than  the 
owner,  to  release  this  information.  It 
clears  up  that  never-never  land  of  am- 
biguity that  I  think  existed  in  the  orig- 
inal amendment.  I  think  it  vastly  im- 
proves it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado such  time  as  he  may  need  within 
the  limitations  of  the  time  I  have  left. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  today  about  the  interests  of 


the  oil  companies.  We  are  considering  a 
great  deal  of  energy  legislation  this  week 
We  have  heard  what  are  the  concerns  of 
the  oil  companies  and  what  is  in  their 
best  interests.  I  think  a  word  needs  to  be 
said  in  liehalf  of  this  amendment  and  a 
lot  of  related  energy  legislation  we  are 
considering  in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of 
the  public.  The  public  has  the  right  to 
have  its  own  resources  protected.  We  are 
not  talking  about  dealings  between  pri- 
vate interests.  We  are  talking  about  peo- 
ple developing  and  exploiting  the  public 
resources. 

I  think  that  the  duty  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  not  only  to  protect 
the  private  enterprise  system,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest,  and  the  public 
interest  is  not  served  if  the  officials  who 
have  the  constitutional  and  legal  respon- 
sibility to  administer  its  resources  do  not 
have  adequate  information  to  Imow  what 
they  are  doing,  including  interpretative 
data  that  they  are  under  obligation,  ac- 
cording to  this  amendment,  to  protect 
imder  pain  of  criminal  penalty. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us 
here,  when  we  are  considering  this 
amendment  and  related  legislation,  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  not  just  what  is 
good  for  the  oil  companies  in  this  coun- 
try, but  what  is  good  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  own  these  re- 
sources. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  hope  all  of  our  colleagues 
will  look  at  this  legislation  not  only 
through  the  eyes  of  the  oil  companies, 
but  through  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  of 
the  States  they  represent. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am,  if 
the  other  side  is,  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  we  have  time  on  the  bill 
and  I  yield  whatever  time  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  wishes 
on  the  bill,  since  I  do  not  have  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  cannot  im- 
prove one  bit  on  the,  I  thought,  very 
persuasive  argument  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  troublesome  part  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  agree  with  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  his  amendment  does 
make  very  clear  who  would  be  covered 
under  the  amendment  and  would  be 
guilty  of  an  illegal  action  if  he  were  to 
make  any  disclosure  of  information,  but 
I  would  hope  Senators  might  not  be  un- 
aware of  the  stakes  that  could  be  in- 
volved here. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Wyoming,  we 
had  an  oil  and  gas  conservation  commis- 
sion in  the  State,  which  still  exists;  I 
think  it  has  been  changed  a  little  bit.  But 
it  was  our  responsibility  to  review  appli- 
cations; to  imitize  areas;  we  had  the 
right  to  grant  leases  on  State  lands;  we 
had  supervision  of  oil  and  gas  operations 
on  all  lands  in  the  State,  including  those 
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on  the  publicly  owned  lands;  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  experience  I  had  in 
my  4  years  as  Governor,  I  became  aware 
that  when  you  get  into  the  possession  of 
the  kind  of  information  these  people 
have  in  the  oil  and  gas  business,  you  are 
not  talking  about  peanuts.  This  can  be 
very  valuable  information,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  we  sat  in  judgment 
hearing  plaintiffs  and  defendants  when 
there  was  a  chai'ge  made  that  someone 
acting  as  an  employee  of  a  person  who 
had  garnered  the  very  kind  of  informa- 
tion we  are  talking  about  now  had  gone 
out  and  conrunitted  an  illegal  act,  either 
in  telling  some  friend  about  wliat  the 
prospects  were  for  oil  or  disclosing  con- 
fidential information;  and  so  I  think  I 
can  speak  with  some  backgroxmd  of  ex- 
perience in  saying  that  when  we  talk 
about  this  Information  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf — Mr.  Pi-esident,  could 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 
heard.  The  Chair  asks  the  cooperation 
of  Senators. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  When  we  talk  about  the 
kind  of  information 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  order  is  re- 
stored. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  When  we  talk  about  the 
kind  of  information  that  the  oil  com- 
panies would  be  required  to  make  a  part 
of  the  public  domain  in  a  proprietary 
fashion,  I  am  not  saying  it  is  going  to  be 
turned  over  to  everybody,  but  when  it 
passes  into  the  possession  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  of  all  of  the  various  people  who 
would  have  access  to  it  or  to  parts  of  it  in 
his  Department,  I  think  the  chances  of 
an  Ellsberg  deciding  that  someone  else 
ought  to  have  that  information  are  just 
pretty  darn  good;  and  it  may  do  some- 
one in  the  business  little  good,  later  on, 
to  be  able  to  go  back  and  bring  suit 
against  the  person  who  Illegally  disposed 
of  the  information,  after  a  tract,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska,  may  have  been  of- 
fered for  lease  and  some  very  big  bids 
made  on  it. 

We  all  know  that  the  bids  for  a  year 
on  tracts  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
can  sometimes  total  up  into  the  billions 
of  dollars. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  available,  and 
I  do  not  object  to  that,  the  sort  of  Infor- 
mation that  most  people  can  agree  ought 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary. 
But  this  amendment  by  the  distingiOshed 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  I  understand, 
goes  beyond  that.  It  gets  right  down  to 
the  point  of  requirmg  that  the  Interpre- 
tative data,  what  a  geologist  may  think 
the  prospects  are  for  oil  and  gas,  or  what 
all  of  the  geologists  think,  be  made  avail- 
able. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know 
how  an  oil  company  could  comply  with 
this  requirement  except  by  making  avail- 
able to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  opinion  of  every  person  that 
it  though  was  competent;  and  there  have 
been  some  who.  I  felt,  might  not  be  too 
competent  in  that  area. 

How  else  could  one  be  certain  that 
compliance  with  the  law  had  been  met. 
and  that  all  the  interpretative  data  had, 


Indeed,  been  surrendered  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior? 

So  I  must  say  that,  while  I  agree  in 
spirit  with  the  idea  that  I  am  certain 
prompts  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  proposing  this  amendment. 
I  do  have  to  raise  the  points  that  I  do 
not  think  we  have  been  successfully  an- 
swered even  by  the  adoption  of  the  clar- 
ifying amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  so  that  we  can  be  certain 
that  there  will  not  be  breaches  of  confi- 
dence by  people  in  the  department  when 
the  information  has  been  turned  over  by 
an  oil  company  to  the  Secietai-y  of  the 
Ii-.terior. 

If  we  want  to  do  the  best  job  we  can 
in.  first,  seeing  that  the  Government 
maximizes  its  opportunities  insofar  as 
good  bonuses  are  concerned,  and  if  we 
want  to  be  sure,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  pointed  out,  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin  in  Montana,  that  the  42d  well  is 
drilled  after  41  dry  holes,  then  it  is  well 
not  to  ask  an  oil  man  to  turn  over  this 
land  of  information. 

I  recall  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  predicted  that  if  we  go  in  the 
direction  that  some  propose,  which  I 
hope  we  will  not  go  in,  and  get  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  oil  business,  we  can  be 
certain  tliat  if  this  kind  of  information 
is  made  available,  private  industry  will 
be  ruled  right  out,  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  being  charged, 
as  some  of  the  proponents  of  a  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation — Fogco — main- 
tain, must  make  available  to  Fogco  the 
first  opportunity  to  bid.  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  we  have,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  said  no  to  the  great  accom- 
plisliments  of  free  enterprise,  and  we  will 
be  denying  ourselves  the  kind  of  activity 
that  I  think  makes  the  best  promise  of 
being  certain  that  we  can,  sometime 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  achieve  that 
degree  of  Independence  from  foreign 
sources  of  supply  that  Is  consonant  with 
our  national  security  and  our  continued 
Industrial  output  In  the  United  States. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  amendment 
will  not  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  just  1  or  2  min- 
utes? 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

NOMINATIONS   RECALLED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
which  were  presented  at  the  desk  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  be  i-ecalled  so 
that  they  can  go  through  the  regular 
procedure  of  the  leadership. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  right, 
and  they  will  be  passed  later  this  evening 
or  tomorrow,  at  the  latest,  providing 
everything  is  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  In  ex- 
ecutive session,  is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Nos.  150.  (S.  Res.  166)  and  268,  (S.  Res. 
173),  both  relating  to  the  Wyman- 
Durkin  seating  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  be 
indefinitely  postponed;  that  Senate 
Resolutions  209,  210,  211,  212,  213,  and 
223  under  "Resolutions  Over,  Under  the 
Rule";  and  Senate  Resolution  204  under 
"Resolutions  Postponed  to  Date  Certain," 
all  also  dealing  with  the  New  Hampshire 
Senator  vacancy,  be  taken  from  the  cal- 
endar and  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  matter  has  been  settled,  so  I  think 
these    are   just   encumbrances    on    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  riglit  to  object,  since 
the  amendment  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  has  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  consulted  on  this? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  have  not 
discussed  it  with  anyone. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  assume 
there  will  be  no  problem  with  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  matter  is 
settled  and  out  of  the  Senate's  hands  now. 
If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  wants  to 
put  it  back  on,  I  will  Ije  glad  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURES 
FROM  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  orders 


OUTER    CONTINENTAL    SHELF 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  521)  to  increase 
the  supply  of  energ>'  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  may  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  frc«n  Arkansas  will  yield,  that 
vote  will  occur  Immediately  after  the 
other  roUcall  votes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
will  yield.  I  have  just  received  word  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
who  is  tied  up  in  a  conference,  so  I  am 
told,  would  like  to  have  5  minutes  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  arguments  that 
have  been  presented  by  the  proponents  of 
thus  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  imme- 
diately following  the  rollcall  on  the 
cloture  amendment  he  might  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No;  immediately  after 
that  roUcall,  there  will  be  a  rollcall  on 
the  Bartlett  amendment,  and  then  there 
Is  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Is  there  objection? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ob- 
ject that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
5  minutes  before  this? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr,  President,  I  do 
not  object,  but  I  reserve  an  equal  amount 
of  time  becau.<-e  there  are  going  to  be 
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ithdrsw  my  re- 


Preside  snt 


Arkans is 


reman  img 


a  large  number  of  Senators  in 
ber  at  the  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Pine. 

Mr.   METCALF.   I   w 
r-iest. 

Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr 
derstand,  then,  there  are  10 
lotted  to  be  divided  between 
guished  Senator  from 
distinguished  Senator  from 
the  amendment  proposed  by 
from  Arkansas  prior  to  the  r 
on  that  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF , 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.   BUMPERS.   Mr.   Pre 
much  time  do  I  have 
pletely  aside  from  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Just  in  a 
wUl  probably  yield  back  all 
5  minutes. 

Before  I  do   that  I  wish 
modifying  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEflt 
Bumpers  still  has  the  floor 
to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the 
for  me  to  yield  to  him,  I 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  PresidAit, 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
mit  a  conference  report  on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  New  Mexico 


the  Cham- 


I  un- 

ihlnutes  al- 

the  distin- 

and  the 

Alaska  on 

Senator 

ollcall  vote 


The  Sen- 

1  dent,  how 
com- 


Thc  Sen- 
moment,  I 
but,  that 

o  offer  a 
will  the 


Dobs 


Sena  tor 


wiJ 


my 


TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERV  [CE,  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  API  ROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1976— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presidi  int,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  8597,  and  sfck  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

The  committee  of  conference 
agreeing   votes  of  the   two  Houles 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  thd 
8597)   making  appropriations  for 
ury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President, 
Independent    agencies,    for    the 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  peilod 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  oth^ 
having  met,  after  full  and  free 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  rejjort 
by  all  the  conferees. 


.  Is  there 
of    the 


])rinted  in 

CONGRES- 

at  page 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
objection   to   the  consideratiojn 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

(The  conference  report  is 
the  House  proceedings  of  the 
SIGNAL  Record  of  July  29,  197  i 
25594  ) 

Mr.    MONTOYA.    Mr 
conference  report  has  been 
House  Report  No.  94-421. 

New  budget  authority  recommended 
the  conference  report  is  $6,3 
This  Is  a  reduction  of  $16,39i000 
the  budget  estimates.  The  amdunt 
increase  to  the  House  bill  of  $18 
and  a  reduction  from  the  Senfite 
$24,915,000. 


Presi  dent, 
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.  Senator 
he  yield 


wishes 
yield  to 


,  I  yield 
to  sub- 
time. 
The  Sen- 


(in 


4s  follows: 

the  dls- 
on  the 
bill  (H.R. 
the  Treas- 
iervlce,  the 
I  md  certain 
Qscal  year 
ending 
purposes, 
x>nference, 
ecommend 
signed 


the 
printed  as 

in 

4,070,000. 
from 
is  an 
,537,848 
bill  of 


Ttru  I 

For  title  I  of  the  bill,  which  covers  the 
Treasiuy  Department,  the  conference 
agreement  is  $2,465,859,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $20,629,000  to  the  House  bill 
and  $1,990,000  to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  agreement  provides  $7,000,000  for 
grants  to  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace.  These  grants,  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  93-585,  will  en- 
able the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to 
match  private  contributions  over  a  5- 
year  period  for  construction  of  educa- 
tion facilities  for  the  Hoover  Institution. 

The  conferees  allowed  $5,080,000  over 
the  Senate  bill  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Sei-vice.  These  funds  will  support  addi- 
tional personnel  which  are  required  for 
the  ever-increasing  customs  workload. 

The  agreement  provides  for  restora- 
tion of  $12,000,000  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  The  House  bill  reduced 
these  appropriations  by  $21,778,000. 
The  increased  funding  for  personnel 
will  assist  in  meeting  the  additional 
responsibilities  of  the  Service  relating 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the 
Privacy  Act,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act,  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act,  and  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

TITLE  n 

The  conference  agreement  for  title 
n,  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  is  $1,587,- 
185,000.  This  includes  $5,000,000  to  re- 
establish a  revolving  fimd  for  advance 
payments  to  U.S.  international  air  car- 
riers. These  carriers  are  having  a  difiB- 
cult  time  in  collecting  funds  from 
foreign  coimtires  for  the  carriage  of 
mail  pursuant  to  international  agree- 
ments. The  conferees  direct  that  all  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies 
involved  in  the  international  transpor- 
tation of  mail  make  every  effort  to  ex- 
pedite and  facilitate  the  collection  of 
outstanding  amounts  from  foreign 
governments. 

The  conference  agi-eement  for  title 
in,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
is  $65,161,000.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$15,980,000  from  the  House  bill  and  an 
increase  of  $220,000  to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  allowed  an  additional 
$500,000  over  the  Senate  bill  for  the  un- 
anticipated needs  appropriation  to 
provide  contingency  funds  for  the 
President.  The  agreement  provides  $23,- 
750,000  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  increase  of  $250,000 
over  the  House  bill  will  assist  OMB  in 
meeting  its  resporiibillties  under  the 
Budget  Reform  Act,  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  and  the  Freedom  of 
Information  and  Privacy  Acts. 

TITLE  rv 

For  title  IV,  independent  agencies, 
the  conference  agreement  is  $2,195,865,- 
000.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  $38,888,848 
over  the  House  bill  and  a  reduction  of 
$25,125,000  from  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  allowed  $40,000,000  for 
increased  capitalization  of  the  General 
Supply  Fund  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Although  the  assets  of  the 
fund  have  been  eroded  by  inflation,  the 
capitalization  has  not  been  increased 
since  1967.  The  conference  approval  re- 
flects a  reduction  of  $25,000,000  from  the 
Senate  bill.  However,  the  conferees  direct 


the  General  Accounting  Office  to  review 
the  operations  of  the  fund  and  report  to 
the  Congress  by  November  1,  1975,  their 
findings.  If  these  findings  support  addi- 
tional funding,  the  requirements  can  be 
included  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

For  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund,  the 
bill  allows  limitations  on  the  availability 
of  revenue  collected  from  Federal  agen- 
cies by  the  standard  level  user  charges 
of  $1,131,554,000.  Tins  is  an  increase  of 
$15,200,000  over  the  House  bill  and  a 
reduction  of  $11,000,000  from  the  Senate 
bill.  The  increases  include  funding  for  a 
sorely  needed  tunnel  at  the  Federal  Of- 
fice Building  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
and  increased  funding  for  the  rental  of 
space,  real  property  operations,  and  the 
program  direction  and  centralized  serv- 
ice activities. 

The  bill  includes  $1,100,000  for  the  Of- 
fice  of  Federal  Management  Policy.  The 
conferees  request  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  review  the  mission 
and  operation  of  this  organization  and 
report  their  findings  by  November  1 
1975. 

For  the  allowances  and  office  staff  for 
former  Presidents  appropriation,  the  bill 
allows  $275,000.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$25,000  from  the  Senate  bill.  The  funds 
allowed  will  provide  $65,000  for  pensions 
and  postal  franking  privileges  for  the 
widows  of  former  Presidents,  the  pension 
of  $60,000  for  former  President  Nixon, 
and  $150,000  for  his  office  staff  and  re- 
lated expenses  as  authorized  by  the 
Former  Presidents  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  sum- 
mary of  the  conference  report,  and  I  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  any 
Member  may  have. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  General  Government, 
I  wish  to  recommend  rapid  adoption  of 
this  conference  report.  It  was  approved 
by  the  conferees  of  the  House,  and  the 
conferees  of  the  Senate,  as  the  best 
possible  solution  to  those  items  and  mat- 
ters in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  once  again  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  Joseph  Mon- 
TOYA,  for  the  firm,  fair,  and  methodical 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over 
the  development  of  this  appropriation 
legislation.  His  courtesies  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  been 
appreciated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agred  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18  to  t^e  aforesaid  bill,  mmI 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  M 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend* 
ment.  Insert:  "$5,000,000." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  M 
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disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  42  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "during  fiscal  year 
1976,". 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 


ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  Nos.  18  and  42. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  compar- 
ing the  conference  agreements  with  the 
amounts  for  fiscal  year  1975,  the  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  House  and 
Senate  vei-sions  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TREASURY,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND  GEMERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  (H.R.  8597) 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  TOTAL  WITH  MEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975.  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  AMD 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  ALLOWANCE 


Item 


New  budget 

(ohilgational) 

authority 

enacted 

fiscal  year  1975 


Budget 

estimate 

of  new 

(obligationai) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period 


NeM  budget 

(obligationai) 

authority 

House  bill 


New  budget 

(ubiigational) 

authority 

Senate  bill 


New  budget 
(obligationai)  - 
authority 
conference 


Conference  compared  with  - 


Fiscal  year  1975 
enacted 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bill         Senate  bid 


TITLE  l-TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Transition  period 

Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 

Transition  period 

Federal    Law    Enforcement  Training 
Center: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Construction 

Transition  period 


Total 

Transition  period. 


26, 040, 000 


3,115,000 


28, 050, 000 

7, 067, 000 

2,  704,  000 

736,  000 


3,  210,  000 
828,000 


27,  000,  000 

6,  750, 000 

2,  400, 000 

600,  000 


14, 000, 000 
3,  5O0,  000 


27,  500,  000 

6, 875, 000 

2,  580, 000 

645, 000 


12,000,000 
3,500,000 


27,  500,  000 
e,  875, 000  . 
2,490,000 
622,  500  . 


1,460.000 
"2r490.000 


12,000,000 
3,500,000 


9, 885, 000 


18,915,000         14,300,000 ....."'  -i8,'9i5,'66o 


-550,  000 
-192,000 
-214,000 
-113,500 


8,  790, 000 
2, 672, 000  , 
-14,300,000. 


500,000. 

125,  000  . 
90,000 
22,500 


-2,  000, 000  . 


-90,  OOO 
-22, 500 


22, 030, 000 


2000,000. 


114,091,000 


Bureau  of  Government  Financial  Oper- 
ations  

Transition  period 

Expenses   for   economic   stabilization 

(liquidating  functions) 

Transition  period 

Bureau  of  Accounts: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Special  payments  to  recipients  of 
certain  retirement  and  survivor 

benefits 1,750,000.000  . 

Transition  period , 

Government  losses  in  shipment 600,000 

Transition  period 

-  Eisenhower  College  grants 9.000,000 

Transition  period 

Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution 

and  Peace,  grants  to 

Transition  period 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms          94,400,000 

Transition  period 

U.S.  Customs  Service 292,400,000 

Transition  period 

Bureau  ol  the  Mint: 

Salaries  and  expenses 34,600,000 

Transition  period 

Construction  ol  Mint  facilities 

Transition  period 


17,510,000 
828,000 


120, 141,  000 
29, 803, 000 


14, 000, 000 
3,  500, 000 


120,000,000 
30, 000  000 


12,000,000 
3,  500,  000 


12,  000, 000 
3,500,000  . 


120,000,000       120,000,000 
30,  000, 000       30, 000, 000  . 


-10,030,000 
120,000,000 


-5,510,000       -2,000.000 
2,672,000 


-141,000 
197, 000  . 


-2, 000. 000 
-111,091,000. 


700,000 

175,000 

1,000,000 


700,000 

175,000 

1.000,000 


700,000 

175,000 

1.000,000 


700,000 

175,000 

1,000,000 


-1.750,000,000. 

i66,"666": 

-8,'mo,'o66"] 


7,000  000 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


7,000.000 


101, 339, 000 
26, 960, 000 

304,  920, 000 
78,300,000 

41, 441, 000 
10, 360, 000 
40,600,000 


101,339,000 
25,334,000 

310.000,000 
77,  500, 000 

41,441,000 
10, 360, 000 
3,  350, 000 


101,339,000 

25, 334, 000 

304,  920, 000 

76, 230, 000 

41,230,000 
10, 307, 050 
3,350,000 


101,339,000 
25,334,000 

310, 000, 000 
77,500,000  . 

41,  230. 000 
10,  307, 500 
3,350,000 


C.  939, 000 


17,600,000 

6,630,000 
"'3,3"56.'666' 


-1,626,000  ... 

5,080,000  ... 

800,000  ... 


-211,000 
-52.500 
-37,250,000  . 


5,080,000 
1.270,000 


-211,000  . 
-52,  500  . 


34,600.000 

%,'566.'666' 


Total 

Transition  period 

Bureau  ol  the  Public  Debt -. 

Transition  period 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Arcounts,  collection  and  taxpayer 

service 

Transition  period 

Compliance 811,000,000 

Transition  period 


41. 970, 000 


733,600.000 


82, 041, 000 
10.  360, 000 
98,  550, 000 
27.  355, 000 

45, 260, 000 
11,620,000 

772, 881, 000 
193, 805, 000 
837, 637, 000 
209,  575, 000 


44,  791, 000 
10,  360, 000 
98,  000, 000 
24,  500, 000 

44, 000, 000 
11,000,000 

765, 000, 000 
191, 25C,  000 
825, 000,  OCO 
206, 250, 000 


44,  580,  OOO 
10,  307,  500 
98,000,000 
24,  500, 000 

44,  500,  000 
tl,  125.0L'0 

771,500,000 
192, 875,  000 
833, 000,  000 
208,  250,  000 


44,  580, 000 
10,  307,  500 
98,  000, 000 
24,500,000 

44,  500,  OOu 
11.125,000  . 

771, 500, 000 
192, 875, 000 
830, 000, 000 
207,500,000  . 


9,980.000 

i.'soo.'coo" 


2. 530, 000 
37, 900,  OjO 

■i9,o66,'6co" 


-37,461,000 
-52,500 
-550,000 
-2.855,000  . 

-760,000 
-495,000 

-1,381,000 

-930,000 

-7.  637,  COO 

-2, 075.  COO 


-211.000. 
-52,500  , 


500,  OCO 
125,000 


6,500,000  

1.625,000 

5,  OCO,  OCO      -3,000,000 
1,250,000         -750,000 


Total 1.586,570,000    1,655,778,000 

Transition  period 415,000.000 

federal  Tax  Lien  Revolving  Fund 500,000.. 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 14, 665,' 656  11"' 

Transition  period 

OS.  Secret  Service 82.865,566    "  95.'256,'600" 

Transition  period 28,360,000 


1,634,000,000    1,649,000,000    1,646,000,000 
408. 500, 000       412, 250, 000       411, 500. 000 


69,  430.  OCO 

"-sdd.'doo"'. 


-9,778,006 
-3,500.000 


12,000,000      -3,000,000 
3,000,000         -75O,0(JO 


92, 000, 000 
28, 360, 000 


95. 250, 000 
28, 360, 000 


95, 250, 000 
28,  360, 000 


-14,000.000 
"12,485,666' 


3,250.000 


Tom,  Title  I 

Tiansitioii  peiiod 


4. 125, 531, 000    2, 514, 983, 000    2, 445, 230, 000    2, 463, 869, 000  2, 4565, 859, 000 

---- 624,944,000       615,579,000       618,176,500       618,674,000 


- 1. 659, 672. 000         -49, 124, 000 
-6,270,000 


TITLE  II    UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  =---  ^--.      ^-   - 

SERVICE 

Pj/ment  to  the  Postal  Seruire  Fund 1,874,711,000    1, 189,  CS5, 000    1, 582, 185.  CCO    1,  !,82, 135,  COO    1,582.185,000       -292  5-^6  000 

6ud2els,;hS,?l''?i'?'*»-Vrc---:----;.---.i 393.356,000        416,481,000        416,481,000        416  481000 

ouogel  submitted  by  U.S.  Postal  Service.  (1, 874, 741. 000)(2, 109. 438, 000)( ......H-  -  )(  )(-l  874"741  d66)(-2 

.   Transition  period (  )    (600  398  OOOK  M W ?J    i,  ort, /qi,  uuuh    <, 

Resolving  fund  for  advance  payments* '    (buu, jas, OOOH >( )( )( .)    (_ 

TlaSnS""''*" -         ■'•'^JOOOO  5,000,000  5,000.000 


20,629.000 
3,095,000 


1,990.000 
497.  50(1 


92,500,000  

23,125,000  

109. 438,  OOOK )( 

too,  398, 000)( )( ) 


5.  000, 000 


5,000,000      -2,000,000 


^°n''''|!f''--V-i l.»74.741,000    1,489,685,000    1, 582, 185,  OOo'  1589,785,000    1.537,185,000       -287.556,000 

transition  period 393,31.6,000       410,481.000       416,481,000       ;,lf.,4»100« 


97.500,000 
23.125,000 


5,000,000     -2,000,000 


25998 


TRCAS1BY,  0^ 

cowfRfwrm  statehtent  of  conitRrncE 


Item 


TIRE  llt-EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PBIATED  TO  THE  PSES10£»T 

Compensation  of  the  President 

Transllion  period 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers . .  . 

Transition  period 

Council  on  Inteinatioaal  Ecanoinic 
Policy.- ,. 

Trjnsition  period ._ 

Council  OS  Wase  and  Pric«  Stability 

Transition  pei  iod 

DoinesliL  Coonot 

Transition  period 

Federal  Energy  Office     _ 

TransilioapMJed 

Ihrdiititipated  nMdb 

Tr3nSTt«»  panod 

ExsaSye  resideiic«, 

Transition  period 

Expansion  of  Defense  production,  ex- 

IJenses.  Defen»»  PfJuclion  Act , 

Trarrsitttjn  perforf 

Offirrat  lesiifeme  of  tfte  Vice  PresklBit.. 

TraiTSTtion  period 

Nationaf  Comrrmsion  on  Prttluctivitv  ind 
Quality 

Trartsiffmr  pericrf 

Na^itwat  Seiuiity  Coonrtt. . 

Transition  period 

Office  of  Management  and  Budjei 

Transition  period.     

Office  ot  Federat  Prucurement  Policy 

Transition  period 

Office  of  TeteLuiiiiiiunications  Poticy 

Transition  p^od. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 


Henhudstt 
(oblrgatjoiul> 
autliority 
enacted 
fi|uiy«rI97» 


250.  000 
1.600.000 


Salaries  and  expenses _ 

Transition  period 

Pfiarmacological  Research 

Traiisitioii  pei lod. , _-.- 

Spenaf  Fond. ... . 

Trarrsrtion  period" 

Tolsf . ._...... 

Transihuii  peiiutl 

Special  assistance  t*  Um  President.. 

TranTftion  period 

The  Willie  Kuuse  Oflice. 

Transition  period 


trtrf,  IWem 

Transition  period.. 


TITLE  rv    ItUtftnOENT  AGtNCKS 

AdiniiiTstiafive  Conf^nce  of  ttle  United 

States 

Transitiaa  peiiod 

Adtrisory  Cormniitioii  on  IntergoMrtv 

nrental  ftefafiOTTS. 

Transition  neriod. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federat  Pay 

Transitian  ptriad 

Civil  Service  ComnisMi: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

AppropriaiKm .. 

Traaiitiaa  period 

By  tranafM 

TraMJtiw  period ...(  .. 

Government    payment   for   annui- 
larts.  empioyees  health  benefits.. 

Transitim  ptfiod 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement 

and  disability  fund I, 

Transition  period _ 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Council 

TransitiBi  period 

Intergovernmental    personnel    »• 

sistatice 

Transitia*  ptnad. 


Total _ 

Transition  period 

Commission  on  Federal  Papenvorli 

Transition  period " 

Commission  to  Review  National  Pelky 

Toward  Gambling. 

Transition  period 


1.710, 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Juhj  SO,  1971 


POSTAL  SERVICE.  ABO  GENERAL  COVERJIWW  APMOPRIATWN  BIIL  F«(?  RSCAL  TtAR  IJ76  (H.R.  8597>-ContInue<f 

TOTAL  WITH  NEW  BUDGET  (OBtlGATTOTIAL)  AOTHORmr  FOR  RSCAL  TEAR  U7b.  MOfiET  ESTIMATES  F0«  FISCAL  VEA»  IQTa  »m« 
HOUSE  MW  SBMTE  AUOIMNa-CMflaaetf  "'^'  *** 


1.600,000 

lOMCan 
r,  250^  on 
i9,'6o6,"ooo 
'"56d,'6oB" 
1, 7«,"o66" 


Budget 

estimate 

of  new 

(obligational) 

a^fiieTitv 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period 


rw.  000 

62.500 

1.  617,  0<JO 

404, ecu 

1. 657.080 

415.  aao 
i,600.aaa 

1, 320,  one 

330,  000 


New  kwiget 

(obfigalional) 

authority 

Nouae  bM) 


250,000 

62.500 

1.600,003 

400,  CuO 

V.  &50,  OK 
412,  fl» 

1, 550,  oae 

I  310.  coo 
327,  000 


New  tadget 

(obligaiional) 

authority 

Senate  bill 


250.  oyo 

62  500 

I.  600.  000 

400.000 

1.  660.  oaft 

412.  M» 

I.  5S0,  M 


New  budftt 

(obligational) 

autiiorily 

eonfierence 


2j3,Oai 
62.  M 
1.600,000 
'iUO,  (M»  . 


CDHfeieoce  campared  wiU^ 


Fiscai  year  197& 
enacted 


Btidaal 
estimates 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


1650,0 

412.1 

1,550,1 


50,  IN 

55or6b6' 


-17,000  ..'.[ 
-4,000  _... 


-7,000 
-3,000 
-50,000 


jidy  30,  1975 
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TREASURY,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNMEiiT  APPROPRIATIOU  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  (H.R.  8597>  Continued 


rOMPARATIVE  "STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREfJCE  TOTAL  WITH  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975,  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976,  AND 
''  '  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  ALLOWANCE-Continued 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted 

Fiical  year  1975 


Budget 

estimate 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

l»evv  tudgel 

1976  and 

(obligational) 

transition 

authority 

period 

House  bill 

r<ew  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

Senate  bill 


New  budget 
(obligational)  - 
authority 
conference 


Con*'  .eiice  compared  with- 


Fiscal  year  1975 
enacted 


Budget 

ei-.iiiiates 


House  bM 


SwuUbHl 


3ISv< 


2,00(^81)0 

650,000 
21,  250,000 


660,000 


1, 000,  IM 
2<H>,M0 

1, 826,  aw 

457,000 

16, 200.  Mt 
3,8OO,«0 

104,  000 
26,000 

2,S00,Ut 
625,  Qtt 

3,  OTO,  000 

650,  000 

24, 150,  OOft 

6,  038,  V» 
940.000 
235.000 

8,  962.  000 

2.  100, 000 


l.OOO.IW 

250,000 

1.826.008 

457,  000 

Hi  200.  too 

3  800,  (MO 

104,  000 

26,  COO 

2.  000.  OOO 
500.  Cfitt 

2. 980, 000 

660, 000 

23,  500,  880 

•>,  875.  QM 
530.  000 
132,000 

8,  900,  000 

2, 100,  000 


,310,000 
327,  000 


500,  Hi 
125  000 

1.826.008 
457,  COU 


274. 000 
£8,500 

2,  COO,  too 

500,000 

2,  980, 000 

650,000  . 

24,  OOO,  OOt 

6,  OOO,  ooa 
730,  oca 

182,  500 
8,  500, 000 
2,  100, 000 


-3^000 


1,310.000 
327, 000 


1.000,000 
250,000 

1  826.000 
457,000 


274,000 
26,000 

2.  000.  OOO 

soo.ooo 

2,  S80,  COO 
2i75b"0W 

5,  S87,  sao 

730,  COO 

182.500 

8,500.000 

2, 100, 000 


60,000 

-19,000,000' 

500,000 

82.000 


-10,000 " 

-3,000 


i?5^S0> 


-41,1 


3, 000, 000 

i,24d.'Ma! 

8,' 760,"  mo'; 


80,000 
2,500,000' 
76.060' 
50.000 

-3,000.000  . 

'-8,'760,'66o'; 


-16.200,000 

-3,800,060 

170,0Cfl 


-500,000 
-125,000 
-20,000 


-Jfi,  ?90,  (Hff 
170,900  . 


-42,500 


-400,000 
-100,500 

-2»,oeo 

-52,500 
-462,000 


250,000 

8?,  50» 

20lt  08O  , 

w.so*. 
-»m,tm . 


-7s».m 

-62. 500 


13, 000, 000  . 

sid.'ud' 

16,  367,"  600" 


990,06a 

248,  000 

16,  946. 000 

4.  237,  06ft 


978,00* 

244,  000 

16.  763, 000 

4^191.008 


978. 000 

244, 000 

16,  763,  000 

4^191,008 


978.000 
244.000 
16,  763, 000 
4.191,000  . 


-13,000,000 

68ibbb" 


396, 000 


92,796.000 

750.000 
I.I8«.tOO 


130,000 


(3,062,066         8i.  141.006         64,941  006 
19. 877.  586         1».  426.  560         IS.  719,  560 


790.000  785.000  785  OOO 

200.068  196.08*  l%.0aO 

1.223.086  1,200,060  1.200. OOO 

314.006  300.00*  300.000 

140, 000  135, 000  135  000 

35,006  34,000  34.000 


66.161,06* 
15,739,560. 


785.060 

196,060 

1.200,000 
300.000 
135,000 
34,000 


-12,000 _ 

-4,000 

—18*060 

- —46,000 ;.'."I."1"."!"' 

—27,535,000         —17,901.000      -15,980,000  JJfVm 
-4,138,000       -3^80, 00*  20,000 


Jf3 ,  tWw 


16,000 

'"5,"b6b" 


12,  850. 000 


(  18, 698, 000) 
) 


96,  000,  080  94,  500  000 

26,000,086  23,625  OOO 

(20.843,006)  (2%  143,  OOO) 

(5,248,008)  (5.211,006) 


2  14.817,800 


3^6,933,000    1, 

i,  007,  bob" 


5.000.000 


,607,000    1, 
■50,000" 


338,  650,  080 
94,  437, 080 

280, 970, 000 

245, 000 

1, 291,  000 

327,08* 

15.000,000 
<  800,  066 

731.311.000 

125, 009. 000 

100,000 


1, 000, 000 


750.060 
200,800 


336. 650.  000 
94, 437,  OOO 

1.280,970,000 

245,000 

1,  150  000 

273,086 

15,000,000 
4^000.000 

1. 730. 270, 000 

122.  585, 000 

100,000 


745,006 
186,800 


94,  700,  000 
23, 675,  0*0 
<20,  S43,  000) 
(5. 248,  000) 

330.650.000 
94,  437,  ceo 


94,  TOO,  OOO 
23,675,000  .. 
(20, 843,  000) 
C5,248,060X. 

331.650.  OOD 
94,  437,  000  ,  - 


1, 850, 000 


<2,145,O0OK 
)(- 


-5,000  .. 
-4,000  .. 

-23,000  .. 
-14,000  .. 

-5,000  .. 

-1,000  . 


-1,300,000 
-2,325,000 


TITLE  IV— INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES— Continued 

Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of   the    Blind   and    Other 

Severely  Handicapped 

Transition  period 

federal  Election  Commission 

Transition  period 

fieneral  Services  Administration: 
Disposal  of  surplus  real  and  related 

property,  Operating  expenses 

Transition  period 

Federal  Buildings  Fund  (limitation 
on  availability  of  revenue): 

Construction  on  buildings 

Transition  period 

Puichase  contract  payments... 

Transition  period 

Rental  of  space 

Transition  period 

Alterations  and  major  repairs. 

Transition  period 

Real  property  operations 

Transition  period ( 

Program  direction  and  cen- 
tralized service 

Transition  period (. 


252,000 

'5bb,'65c" 

7, 15G.  000 


256.  DOO 

65,  boo 

6.  355, 000 

1,  589,  000 


6, 340, 000 
1, 450,  000 


(98, 234, 000)      (62,  586, 000) 
- -  — .)( -)( 

(16,244,000)      ' 


.) 
(392, 000,  000) 

-  ..) 

(99, 107,  000) 

- ) 

(355, 977,  000) 
-.) 


(60,  000, 000) 
(27,  000,  000) 
(452.  700,  000) 
(129,  800,  000) 
(110,768,000) 
(26,  300,  000) 
(397,  029,  000) 
(106, 000,  000) 


2j5,  000 
64,  000 

b,  000, 000 
1.250,000 


fi  000,  000 
1.  459,  000 


(62,  586,  000) 
---.- )( 

(60,  000, 000) 

(27,  000,  000) 
(440, 000,  000) 
(110,000,000) 
(110,768,000) 

(26,  300,  000) 
(380.  000,  000) 

(95,  000,  000) 


255,000 
64,000 

5. 000, 000 
1, 250.  000 


C.  000.  000 
1. 150.  000 


(63,  786,  000) 
)( 

(60.  000,  000) 

(27.  000,  000) 
(447,  000,  000) 
(111,750,000) 
(110,768,000) 

(27,  700,  000) 
(397,  000, 000) 

(99,  250, 000) 


255,000 
64,000 

5, 000, 000 
1,  250. 000 


3,000 

'4,"56b'6b()" 


6. 000,  000 
1, 450. 000 


—1,150,000 


-1,000 

-1,000 

-1,355,000 

-339,000 


-  340, 000 


(63.  786, 

"(60,"  bob," 

(27,  000, 
(443,  500, 
(110,875, 
(110,768, 

(27,  700, 
(390,  000, 

(97,  500, 


000) 

-.)(- 

000) 

000)(. 

000) 

000)(. 

000) 

000)(. 

000) 

000)(. 


(-34,  448,  000) 
""(43,"756,'b6b)( 


-)( 


(1, 200, 000) 

)( 

)(. 


(1, 200,  000) 
.)(. 


-K 


(62,326,000)      (66,900,000)      (63.000,000)      (61.000,000)      (63,500.000) 
)      (17,000,000)      (15,750,000)      (16,000,000)      (15, 875,000)(- 


(51,  500, 000) 

■(ii,6Gi,'bbb)( 
- ) 

(34,023,000) 
) 

(1,174,000) 
) 


) 

.)( >( '.':.'.'.') 

(—9,  200, 000)       (3.  500. 000)  (—3, 500, 000 ) 

(-18,925,000)  (875,000)     (-875,000) 

)( )( ) 

(1.400,000)        (1,400,000)( ) 

(-7,029.000)      (10,000,000)  (-7,000.00(0 
(    «  M"  1,00)        (2.500,000)  (—1,750.  MP) 


(-3,4fiO.0CO> 
(-1, 12!-.0i.><) 


(500, 000) 
(125,000) 


(-500.000) 
(-125,000) 


Subtotal  -    (1, 023. 888,  000)(1, 149, 983. 000)(1. 116, 354. 000)(1. 142, 554, 000)(1, 131.  554, 000) 

Tansi'tion  period '      (..—..-.-.)    (306, 100.000)    (274,050,000)    (281,700,000)    (278.950,000)(. 

Federal  SuDolv  Service  .        165,990,000       166,912,000       160,000,000        159,000,000        159,000,000 

Transition  period  .       ..--..-...       42,069,000        40,000,000        39,750,000        39,750,000.. 

'rnT^*^.*'^.''""!-.'''^''.'! 75,000,000 05,000,000   40,000,000 

Transition  period - 

National  ArchivesandRecordsService:       ^^  ^  ^^^  ^        ^^_^^^        ^^^  ^ 

15,572.000         15,050,000         15,050,000         15,050,000.. 
fmbOO  1,372,000  1,350,000  1,350,000  1,3500,00 

347,000  337,000  337,000  337,000.. 


(107, 666.  000) 
) 

-6, 990, 000 


40, 000,  OOO 


(-18,  429.0!'.) 
(-27,  IbnOff.) 

-7,912,01" 

-2,  309,  Ol'O 

-25,000.000         40.000,000      -25.000,000 


(15,200,000)  (-11,000.000) 
(4.900.000)    (-2.750,000) 

-1,000,000 

-250,000 


Operating  expenses 

Transition  period... 

Records  declassification. 

Transition  period... 


8, 936, 000 
"""45,600 


-2,771,000  . 

-522,000 

-22.000 

-10,000 


-)(. 
-)(- 


200,000  . 
5*(f^ 


± 


73;  S33.  OK)  . 


1,  280,  970,  000  1,  280, 970, 000 

245, 000  245. 000 

1. 150, 000  1, 150. 000 

278,  0*0  278,  000 


-45.963,0(10  , 

""""i43,"bbo" 


—141, 000 
-49,000 


15,  000,  000 
4,  ooa  000 


15.  GOO,  006 
4,000.080  . 


1.730,470,000    1,730,470  000 

122, 635,  000       122, 635, 000 

100, 000  100,  000 


29,863.000 
50,000' 


—i,  441, 000 
-2, 3741  (M 


200,000  ... 
5f  000  ... 


745,000 
186,(00 


745,00* 
186,.  (00  . 


-255,000  -5,000 
_              -14^00*, 


Subtotal . 

Transition  period . . 

Automated  Data  and  Telecommuni- 
cations Service 

Transition  period 

Preparedness  activities: 

Office  of  Preparedness,  falaries 

and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Defense  mobilization  functions 

of  Federal  agencies 

Transition  period 

Subtotal 

Transition  period 

General  activities: 

General  management  and  agency 
operations,  salaries  and  expenses. 

Transition  period 

Federal  management  policy,  salaries 

and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Indian  Tribal  Claims 

Transition  period 

Allowances   and    office   stall   for 

former  Presidents 

Transition  period 

Expenses  Presidential  transition 

Transition  period 

Administrative  and  staff  support 
services. 


52. 569. 000 


7, 102, 000 


64, 343, 000 
15,919,000 

7,320,000 
2,080,000 


7, 650, 000    16, 843, 000 


1,500,000 


61,  550. 000 
15,  387,  000 

7,  250, 000 
1, 812,  iJOO 


16, 000, 000 
4,  386, 000 


61,550,000 
15,387,000 

7, 250, 000 
1, 812, 000 


15,00,0000 
4,005000 


61,550,000 
15,  387, 000 

7,  250, 000 
1,812,000  . 


8,971,000 
148,000 


15. 000, 000 
3,875,000 


7,  850. 000 
-1,500,000 


2,793,000  . 
-532,000  . 

-70.000 
-268,000 


-1.343,000 
-511,000 


-500,000 
-125.000 


SOO.OOTi 
125,000 


9,150,000 


10,650,000 


1,  748, 000 


2,  549, 000 


160,000 


100,000 


16, 843. 000 
4. 386, 000 


12,887.000 
3, 053. 000 

1,  880. 000 
473, 000 

2, 660, 000 
666,000 

328, 000 
82.000 


16, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 


1?,  000, 000 
3,000.000 

940,000 

235. 000 

2.600,000 

650,000 

246. 152 
61,538 


IS,  000, 000 
3, 760, 000 


12. 000, 000 
3, 000,  000 

1,700,000 
425,000 

2, 600. 000 
650,000 

300,000 
75,000 


15,  500, 000 
3,875,000 


12,  000, 0000 
3,000,000  . 

1, 100. 000 
275,000  . 

2,  600, 000 
650, 000  . 

275,000 
68,500  . 


C.  350. 000 
1.350,000 


-1. 343, 000 
-511,000 


-500.000 
-125,  000 


500,000 
125, 000 


-648,000 
""5f,'bb6  " 


115, 000 

-i66,"bbb' 


-887,000  . 
-53,000  . 

-780,000 

-198,000 

-60,000 

-16,000 

-53,000 
-13,500 


160,000 
40,000 


-600,000 
-150,000 


28, 818 

6,962 


-25,000 
-6,500 


Transition  period. 

Subtotal.. 

Transition  period. 


48, 122, 000 


51,776,000 
13, 127, 000 


50,  300, 000 
12,575,000 


50,  300, 000 
12,  575,  000 


50,  300, 000 
12,  575. 000  . 


2. 178. 000 


-1, 476,  500  . 
-552, 000  . 


63,329.000 


69,  531, 000 
17,  401, 000 


66, 086, 152 
16,  521, 538 


66,  900,  000 
16,  725, 000 


66, 275, 000 
16.  568,  500 


2,946,000 


-3,256,000 
-832, 500 


188,348 
46,962 


-625, 000 
-156.500 


Total 

Transition  period 

Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Fund 

Transition  period 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 

Shortages 

Transition  period 

National  Commission  on  Electronic  Fund 

Transfers 

Transition  period 

United  States  Tax  Court: 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Transition  period 

Construction 

Transition  period 


305, 296, 000 


396,  289,  000 
83, 295, 000 
10, 000, 000 


316,886,152 
79, 170.  538 
10. 000. 000 


380,  700, 000 
78, 874,  000 
10.000,000 


355,  575, 000 
78, 842,  500 
10, 000, 000 


50. 279. 000 


287,  500 


500,000  ... 
6,285,000 

'2,"bbo,"bb6"... 


6.919.000 
1,662,000 


6,600,000 
1.650, 000 


6,600,000 
1,650,000 


6.600,000 
1,650,000 


10,000,000 

-287,500  . 

-500,000  . 

315,000 
"-2,000,000' 


-40,714,000 
-4,  452, 500 


38,688,848  -25,125.000 
-328,  038     -31,  500 


-319,000  . 
-12,000 


Totol 

Transition  peiiod. 


8,285,000 


6,919,000 
1, 662, 000 


600, 000 
650,  000 


6.600,000 
1,650,000 


6,600.000 
1,650,000 


-1,685,000 


-319,000 
-12,000 
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nem 


New  budget 
( ibligational) 
authority 
enacted 
F>s4l  year  I97S 


Department  ol  Defense: 

Defense  Civil  Preparedoess  Agent  y : 
Operation  and  maintenance 

Transition  period 

Research,  shelter  survey  ani 

(W#f  KW  J . ....... 

Trsmitien  petted... 

TetaJ 

Transition  period . 


bj.  400, 000         66,000.000 
14,300^000 


S2. 000, 000 


T»»»».  Title  IV 

TraiisitiM  petiad.. 


Total 

Tratisjiieii  peria^. 


2, :  DO,  841,  500    2, 242,  733.  000 
232,169,000 


8,   93, 909,  500    6,  330,  463.  000 
1,270,346,500 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELP  MAN- 
AGEMENT  ACT   OP    1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  521)  x)  increase 
the  supply  of  energy  in  the  Di  ited  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  4helf  Lands 
Act;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
us  get  this  conference  report 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The 
welcoxne. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  my 
by  striking  the  word  "he"  on 
page  58  and  substi  toting 
words  "the  Secretary." 

This  modification  makes  it 
that  only  the  Secretary  can  r 
fidential  information. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  H 
all  my  time  except  the  5 
ously  reserved. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have 
on  this,  have  they  not.  Mr.  Pr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

The  Chair  will  point  out  tha 
as  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
it  win  require  a  unanimous 
the  SenatcHT  to  modify  his 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr. 
that  the  modification  just 
lowed  as  a  modification  to 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEK 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President . 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
I  am  pleased  as  a  matter  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  fron  i 
proposes  to  make  this 

I  think  it  does  clarify  tha 
which  was  made  somewhat 
through  the  insertion  of  the 
amendment,  and  it  seems  to 
spells  out  now  more  clearly 
otherwise  have  been  the 

I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF, 
objection    to    the 
agreement? 


be;n 
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Budget 

estimate 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period 


New  budget 

(olHigationat) 

authority 

House  trill 


New  budget 

(oliligational) 

authority 

Senate  bin 


New  budget 

(oiMigatlonal) 

authority 

conference 


Conference  compared  with  — 


Fiscal  year  1975 
enacted 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bill 


Sante  bill 


18, 600, 000 


22,  000.  000 
5,500,000 


88,000.000 
19,  800,  000 


65. 000, 000 
14, 300, 000 

20  000, 000 
5,  000,  000 

85.000.000 
19,  300, 000 

2,  F«.  975. 152 
224,  735, 538 

6,265,532,152 
1.276,222,038 


65.000,  OOJ  h5  000. 000      1,600,000  !  000  000 

14,300.000    n,300,000      --..'.1...11..111.I1" — 

20,000,000  20,000  000      1.400,000  -2  000  000 

5.000,000     5,000,000 --5oo;ooo  ;"."::::::"i:::: — ■ 

J'\000,000  85,000,000             3,000,000  -  3  000  000 

19,300,000     19,300,000 -  5oo!  000  ^.n::"":"": 

\,^V^.Z  li^^a^^eSS  ,:U«.83'.5W;  ^1^.393.000  4.53.g«    -2MJ?i^ 


reside  nt,  I  thank 

or  helping 

througli 

Senaior  is  quite 

amendment 

line  10  of 

therefor  the 

more  clear 
■lease  con- 
yield  back 

minlites  previ- 

befen  ordered 
!sident? 
Yes. 

inasmuch 

ordered 

donsent  for 

ame  ndment. 

Presicent,  I  ask 

st{  ted  be  al- 

njy  amend - 

Is  there 

reserving 

not  object, 

fact,  that 

Arkansas 

amenditent. 

language 

unbiguous 

Johnston 

ne  that  It 

t  lan  would 

situa  ;ion. 

thp  Senator. 
Is  kfaeie 

tmanimotfl -consent 


The  Chair  hears  none. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  send  his  modification 
to  the  desk? 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  5fi,  Uaes  6,  and  7,  strike  the  word 
exclTKtlng"  aiid  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "tncltMllng-. 

On  page  58,  line  8,  after  "Secretary  aud 
before   "shall"    ixtsert    the    following: 

•and  any  other  person  (other  than  the 
owner  thereof)  who  comes  into  possession  of 
.such  Infcmiation." 

On  page  58,  line  10,  strike  the  word  "he" 
itud  tnsCTt  the  words  "the  Secretary." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  at  this  time  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk,  given  the  parliamen- 
tary situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Inasmuch 
a.s  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  set  aside,  it  is  in  or- 
der, and  the  Senator  will  send  it  forward. 

AMErrDSrCNT   no.    843 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  843,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleik  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Ki.-nnedy)   proposes  an  amendment  No.  843. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  83,  line  17,  beginning  with  "No", 
sirllte  out  aU  through  the  period  in  line  19. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  might  use  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  calls 
for  the  regional  advisory  board  of  gov- 
ernors to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Interior  on  the  size  and 
scope  and  timing  and  location  of  the 
OCS  leases. 

This  appears  to  provide  full  Input  into 
the  decisionmaking  process.  The  Secre- 
tary can  disregard  these  findings  based 
on  overriding  national  interests  or  na- 
ticaial  security. 


Tlie  bill  a.s  reported  then  goes  on  to 
prohibit  any  judicial  review  of  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  regardless  of  how  ar- 
hitrai-y  it  may  be  and  regardless  of  how 
capricious  it  may  be  and  regardless  of  the 
potential  threat  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  State,  region  or  locality  affected. 

It  is  virtually  unique  in  our  history  to 
deny  concerned  parties  access  to  the 
courts,  to  challenge  arbitrary  actions  of 
Government  officials,  and  chedts  and 
balances  between  the  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment would  be  disrupted  by  denial  of 
judicial  review.  This  amendment  permits 
access  to  this  judicial  review,  to  challenge 
the  Secretary's  decision  when  that  deci- 
sion is  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

Ml-.  President,  even  the  language  now 
included  tmder  the  proposed  legislation, 
there  would  be  challenges  in  the  courts 
and  tliere  would  be  a  cloud  with  respect 
to  that  section,  because  It  does  violate 
some  of  the  protections  which  ai-e  guar- 
anteed under  tlie  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  That  act  guarantees  that 
any  action  taken  by  any  Government 
official  that  is  ai-bitraiy  or  caprfdons 
shall  be  open  to  challenge. 

I  think  the  various  cotirt  opinions  in 
this  area  of  law  also  indicate  that  it  may 
well  be  questionable  on  constttutional 
grounds. 

Irrespective  of  that,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill  will  recognize 
that  in  the  cases  where  action  by  the 
Secretary  can  be  interpreted  as  esMpri- 
cious  or  arbitrary  or  in  t:aces&  at  statu- 
tory authority  in  overriding  regional  ad- 
visory recommendations — in  those  lim- 
ited circumstances — judicial  review  is 
essential. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  provide  the  «>- 
portunitles  for  judicial  review  in  these 
limited  sets  of  ciicumstances  not  only 
would  satisfy  the  rights  of  interested  and 
legitimate  parties  but  also  would  cod  the 
confusion  as  to  the  existing  provisions 
constitutionality. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  if  we  want 
to  insure  adequate  input  fiom  the  coas- 
tal areas  and  the  coastal  States  then,  it 
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is  essential   that   this   amendment  be 

adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  2  minutes.  There  are  30 
minutes  on  the  amendment,  15  minutes 
to  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
wliatever  time  he  requires. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  will  state  my  concern  with  the  amend- 
ment, and  perhaps  we  can  conform  the 
language  to  meet  that  concern. 

It  has  been  the  idea  of  tlie  bill  that  we 
not  delay  the  development  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  and  all  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  pointed  in  that  direction,  to 
give  maximum  protection  for  the  envi- 
ronment, for  the  coastal  States,  and  so 
forth,  but  not  to  delay. 

The  problem  here  is  that  a  regional  ad- 
visory board  for  an  affected  (jovemor 
might  not  want  development  at  all  and 
might  suggest  a  plan  and  then  have  that 
plan  turned  down  by  the  Secretary,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Would  he 
then  not  be  able  to  go  to  couit  and  get 
an  injimction  against  the  effectuation  of 
this  plan  until  judicial  review  had  run 
its  full  course — namely,  thi-ough  the  dis- 
trict court,  through  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  through  the  Supreme  Court?  If  that 
is  so,  could  we  design  some  language  to 
provide  against  injunctive  relief  and  to 
provide  for  the  quickest  possible  kind 
of  review,  probably  starting  in  the  court 
of  appeals? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  the  Intention  of  the  amendment  to 
delay  or,  to  permit  this  procedure  to  be 
used  in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  way  to 
delay  a  final  decision  on  the  measure. 

I  woiUd  certainly  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expedite  tlie  time  procedure  for 
action  on  a  court  challenge.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  judge  would  have  to  make  that 
determination  based  upon  the  evidence 
before  him;  otherwise,  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  grant  an  injunction.  I  would 
be  glad  to  clarify  that  particular  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator  will- 
ing to  have  his  judicial  review  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  31.  on  page  84, 
which  provides  for  review  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  affected  coastal  State  is  located? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  satis- 
factory, certainly.  I  think  those  circuit 
courts  would  have  the  expertise  and 
knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  make  the  most  sense. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  right  to  modify  his  amendment, 
and  I  suggest  that  he  add  that  language. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Imagine  that  noth- 
ing in  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
that  orderly  procedure  from  being  fol- 
lowed. I  would  think  that  any  review 
would  take  place  within  the  local  circuit 
at  the  present  time.  However.  I  will  be 
glad  to  clarify  that,  if  counsel  feels  there 
has  to  be  that  kind  of  clarification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the  desk 
please? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in  order  to 
perfect  that  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pix)ceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modified  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  Immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  line  17,  beginning  with  "No" 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  in  line  19 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary's  determination  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  sliall  be  flnal  unless  determined 
in  a  Judicial  review  to  be  arbitrary,  or  ca- 
pricious." 

"Such  review  shall  take  place  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  circuit  in 
which  an  affected  coastal  State  is  located." 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  >ield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  the 
original  propounder  of  the  language  that 
is  being  amended.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment Improves  on  the  provision,  makes 
it  clear  that,  while  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  to  be  the  final  administrative 
officer  making  the  determination,  never- 
theless, if  his  actions  with  regard  to 
these  development  plans  proposed  by  the 
regional  advisoiT  councils  Is  an  arbitrary 
action,  a  discriminatory  action,  or  a  ca- 
pricious action,  It  will  be  subject  to  re- 
view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  suspend. 

The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da supports  this  amendment  and  ui-ges 
Its  immediate  adoption. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment, as  now  modified,  conforms  the 
amendment  to  the  judiciary  review  pro- 
visions of  section  31  for  a  review  in  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  affected  coastal  State  Is  located.  I 
think  it  takes  care  of  undue  delay,  and 
I  think  It  Is  an  aeceptable  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  tlie  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  j^elded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   843 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  842  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  after  line  14.  insrert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  and  renumber  follow- 
ing parai^raphs  accordingly : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  the  holder  of  a  lease  or  right- 
of-way  Issued  or  maintained  under  this  Act 
and  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Settlements 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the  fund') 
established  by  this  subsection  shall  be  strict- 
ly liable  for  the  rehabilitation  and  restora- 
tion, without  regard  to  fault  and  without  re- 
sard  to  ownership,  of  any  adversely  affected 
!.^nd!5.  structures,  ilsh,  wUdlife.  or  biotic  or 
other  natural  resources  admhiistered  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  iir  local  governmental  agencies, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  for  all  damages  sustained  as  a 
result  of  discharges  of  oil  or  gas  from  any 
operation  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
maintained  by  such  holder  of  a  lease  or  right- 
of-way  if  such  damages  occurred  (A>  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
or  Mexico,  or  (B)  in  or  on  waters  within 
two  hundred  nautical  miles  of  the  baseline 
of  the  United  States.  Canada,  or  Mexico  from 
which  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
states.  Canada,  or  Mexico  is  measured,  or 
(C)  within  one  hvindred  nautical  miles  of 
any  such  operation.  Claims  for  such  injury 
or  damages  may  be  determined  by  arbitration 
or  Judicial  proceedings.". 

On  page  66,  line  19,  after  the  word  "caused" 
insert  "solely",  and  on  line  23,  after  the  word 
"caused"  Insert  the  word  "solely". 

On  page  66.  line  25.  instead  of  ••$7,000,000" 
inaert  $30,000,000". 

On  page  69,  line  22,  Instead  of  "The  United 
States  Government"  insert  ••Federal,  State,  or 
local  governmental  agencies". 

On  page  69,  line  24,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  All  costs,  including  administrative, 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  otBclal  or  agency,  of  such 
removal  and  other  actions  to  minimize  dam> 
ages  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  b« 
borne  by  the  lessee  or  permittee  of  the  oper- 
ation from  which  the  discharge  occurs.". 

On  page  70,  line  4,  strike  out  "$7,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$30,000,000". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  simply 
attempts  to  achieve  the  stated  goals  of 
the  committee  report  with  regard  to  lia- 
bility of  oil  lessees  for  spills  which  may 
occur.  In  the  report,  on  page  5,  "Unlim- 
ited Oil  Spill  LlablUtj-— New  Section  23," 
the  report  states: 

The  bill  puts  into  law  the  existing  rule, 
established  by  Departmental  regulation,  that 
an  OCS  lessee  is  liable  for  the  total  cost  of 
control  and  removal  of  spilled  oil. 

That  matter,  I  think.  Is  an  open  ques- 
tion, as  the  language  of  the  statute  does 
not  fully  refiect  that  absolute  liability 
for  cleaning  up  oil  spills.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  Insure  that  the  statutory  language 
conforms  with  the  intent  of  report  lan- 
guage as  I  understand  to  protect  our 
existing  natural  resources — our  beaches 
and  our  fisheries — from  any  potential 
risk  of  pollution  from  an  oil  spill. 

Coming  from  a  State  that  Is  highly 
sensitive  to  the  potential  risk  of  offshore 
oil  development,  It  is  essential  that  we 
provide  every  assurance  that  such  de- 
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velopment  will  be  done 
highest  standards  and  witli 
concern  for  safety  practices 
the  committee  has  the  same 
I  feel  this  amendment  is  s 
provement  in  the  bill  as 
committee. 

In  large  part,  the 
the  liability  provisions  of 
now  stands.  First,   the  bil 
strict  liability  to  the  lessee 
which  results  from  the  spills 
economic  loss  to  individuals 
nesses.  The  amendment 
merely  extends  that  conceit 
owned  resources,  such  as 
or  facilities,  where  there  is 
loss.  It  requires  that  they 
their  previous  condition. 

In  many  areas  along  the 
seaboard,  there  are  many 
are  publicly  owned  or 
the  various  counties.  Those 
the  areas  which  the  public 
We   do    not   have,   as   do 
parts  of  the  coimtry — the  w 
example — a   coastline 
publicly  owned.  This  would 
those  areas  and  pubUc 
assured  of  protection  agains|t 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  can 
my   explanation    of    exactly 
amendment  does,  then  I 

The  amendment  first  ex 
for  damage   payments  to 
owned  resources  which  may 
and  requires  that  they  be 
their  previous  condition. 

Second,  the  amendment 
exception  to  the  strict  liability 
by  inserting  the  word  "sole 
that  a  lessee  does  not  escape 
less  governmental  or  third 
gence  is  "solely"  responsible 

This  is  language  which  v 
exactly  the  Deep  Water  Porl 
provision. 

I   ask  unanimous   consei^t 
specific  language  from  the 
Port  Act  be  included  in 
it  on  page  17  of  Public  Law 

There   being  no   objecti(^n 
guage  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows : 
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(g)   LlabUlty  shall  not  be  i 
subsection  (d)   or  (e)   of  this 
owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
can  show  that  the  discharge  wa.  i 
by  (1)   an  act  of  war,  or   (2) 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern^ient 
Ushlng  and  maintaining  aids 
In  addition,  liability  with 
claimed   by   a  damaged   party 
Imposed  under  subsection  (d) 
this  section  if  the  owner  or 
sel,  the  licensee,  or  the  Fund 
such  damage  was  caused  solely 
gence  of  such  party. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  We 
"solely"   to   conform   it  exfictly 
Deep  Water  Port  Act. 

Third,  the  bill  as  reported 
although  the  report  asserts 
provide  absolute  liability 
for  the  cleanup  costs.  The 
terior  Department  regulat 
for  absolute  liability.  The 
provides  such  absolute  liabil 
up  costs. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported, limits  the  front-end  liability  of 
the  lessee  for  damage  to  $7  million.  The 
existing  law  requires  $14  million  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  Public  Law  92-500.  The  President's 
bUI  recommends  $50  million,  as  does  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Magnuson 
on  this  subject.  This  amendment  raised 
the  liability  to  a  modest  $30  million. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  will  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
communications  from  small  developers 
and  so  forth  who  say  that  $7  million 
may  be  too  small,  but  $30  million  will 
put  them  out  of  business.  I  wonder  if  we 
can  agree  on  some  middle  groimd — $20 
million — that  would  be  better  for  some 
of  our  independents.  And,  believe  me,  I 
do  not  think  that  Exxon  or  Arco  or  any 
of  those  people  are  going  to  worry  about 
as  many  million  as  we  put  in.  But  some 
of  our  independents  are  very  concerned 
they  may  be  put  out  of  business  if  they 
have  to  give  $30  million  and  then  not  get 
the  proper  kind  of  insurance  and 
security.       

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sensitive  to  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  and  as  I  understand 
it  from  statistics  available  a  substantial 
number  of  the  independents  now  have 
liability  of  up  to  $22  million.  I  believe 
figures  provided  indicate  that  some  15 
percent  of  independents  have  insurance 
policies  from  Lloyds  of  London  which 
provide  liability  of  up  to  $22  million. 

I  might  mention  that  with  respect  to 
a  number  of  sizable  oil  spills,  the  1970 
Shell  Gulf  of  Mexico  oil  spill  cleanup 
cost  approximately  $30  million;  the  1970 
Chevron  spill  cleanup  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  cost  $15  million;  the  1971  Amoco 
spill  cleanup  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  cost 
$15.4  million. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Chevron,  of  course, 
can  pay. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  point  I  am 
making,  and  the  only  reason  I  am  men- 
tioning it,  is  that  a  number  of  the  major 
spills  have  been  up  in  that  range.  I  would 
think  if  we  could  agree  on  a  $22  million 
figure,  then  I  would  be  glad  to  modify  the 
amendment.  The  President's  proposal 
was  for  $50  million.  Existing  law"  imder 
the  Water  Pollution  Act  provides  for  $14 
million  in  liability. 

We  are  talking  about  areas  along  the 
coast  which,  in  terms  of  value,  urgently 
need  this  kind  of  protection.  I  would 
think  with  the  program  of  decontrol 
which  has  been  proposed  that  the  oil 
companies  themselves  will  be  able  to 
afford  this  level  of  liability  without  too 
much  trouble.  But  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
point  the  Senator  makes,  he  has  been 
extremely  cooperative,  and  I  would  like 
to  accommodate  him. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  given  us  a  good  justi- 
fication for  $22  million,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  and  acquiescent  to  that 
proposal. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
modify  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  $22  million. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helbis)  .  The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. Will  the  Senator  please  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk? 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  66,  after  line  14.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  and  renumber  following 
paragraphs  accordingly: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  holder  of  a  lease  or  right-of- 
way  Issued  or  maintained  under  this  Act  and 
the  Offshore  OH  Pollution  Settlements  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the  fund")  estab- 
lished by  this  subsection  shall  be  strictly 
liable  for  the  rehabilitation  and  restoration, 
without  regard  to  fault  and  without  regard 
to  ownership,  of  any  adversely  affecte'l  l&nda, 
structures,  fish,  wildlife,  or  blotic  or  other 
natural  resources  administered  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  agencies,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, for  all  dame^es  sustained  as  a  result 
of  discharges  of  oil  or  gas  from  any  operation 
authorized  under  this  Act  and  maintained  by 
such  holder  of  a  lease  or  right-of-way  if  such 
damages  occurred  (A)  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  or 
(B)  in  or  on  waters  within  two  hundred 
nautical  miles  of  the  baseline  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  Mexico  from  which  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
or  Mexico  Is  measured,  or  (C)  within  one 
hundred  nautical  miles  of  any  such  opera- 
tion. Claims  for  such  injury  or  damages  may 
be  determined  by  arbitration  or  judicial 
proceedings.". 

On  page  66,  line  19,  after  the  word  "caused" 
Insert  "solely",  and  on  line  23,  after  the  word 
"caused"  Insert  the  word  "solely". 

On  page  66.  line  25,  Instead  of  "$7,000,000" 
insert  "$22,000,000". 

On  page  69,  line  22,  instead  of  "The  United 
States  Goveriunent"  insert  "Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  agencies". 

On  page  69,  line  24,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(4)  All  costs,  including  administrative. 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  official  or  agency,  of  such 
removal  and  other  actions  to  minimize  dam- 
ages pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
borne  by  the  lessee  or  permittee  of  the  opera- 
tion from  which  the  discharge  occurs.". 

On  page  70,  line  4,  strike  out  "$7,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$22,000,000". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  first  like  to 
say  I  support  the  idea  of  getting  as  much 
protection  as  we  can.  But  we  built  into 
this  bill  the  ability  of  the  small  inde- 
pendents to  join  together  in  these  con- 
sortia, and  we  have  provisions  to  encour- 
age that. 

Now,  by  requiring  them  to  be  insur- 
able up  to  $22  million  as  opposed  to  $7 
million,  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  knock 
out  or  make  it  much  more  difiQcult  for 
sorne  of  the  very  small  independents  to 
join  in  these  consortia. 

Is  there  any  limitation  by  tonnage,  so 
much  liability,  so  much  per  ton,  on  the 
ships? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  it  would  be  the  intention  that 
the  consortium  be  covered,  not  every  in- 
dependent that  would  be  a  part  of  it 
That  is  the  intent,  and  if  there  is  any 
confusion  on  that,  I  would  like  to  clarify. 
Obviously,  if  there  are  half  a  dozen 
companies  that  have  joined  together, 
they  should  not  each  have  to  bear  that 
kind  of  liability.  The  idea  is  that  the 
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whole  consortium  be  covered,  and  I  want 
to  make  that  clear  if  it  is  not  clear  in  the 

^^ Mr  Johnston,  on  page  70,  subsec- 
tion 'di  the  following  language  Is  used: 
The  secretary  shall  establish  requirements 
that  all  holders  of  leases  Lssued  or  main- 
tained under  this  act  shall  establish  and 
maintain  evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
of  not  less  than  $7  million. 

That  is  the  figure  used  here. 
Mr  STONE.  Mr.  President,  if  tlie  Sen- 
ator wiU  yield  I  might  be  able  to  clarify 

tliat. 

The  holder  of  the  lease  would  be  the 
consortium  and  not  the  individual  own- 
ers of  the  interest  in  the  consortium, 
and  the  leasehold  owner  would  be  tlie 
one  required  to  get  sufficient  insurance. 

jjecond.  I  would  just  like  briefiy  to 
point  out  that  according  to  the  figures 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, tlie  great  bulk  of  independents 
already  are  insured  through  Lloyds  up 
to  the  amount  of  $22  million,  to  which 
tlie  amendment  has  been  modified 
downward. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  tliink  we  can  do 
it  by  modifying  language.  But  I  fear  the 
language  that  is  m  there  now,  which 
says:  "AU  holders  of  leases"  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  each  member  of 
the  consortium  would  have  to  be  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  would  like  to 
claiify  it  to  conform  it  with  the  intent 
as  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mi-.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
support  this  amendment.  I  know  it  will 
be  appropriately  modified  to  require 
only  that  the  direct  owner  of  the  lease- 
hold interest  be  the  insured  party;  that 
Is,  the  insured  party  for  which  the  need 
for  this  amendment  is  clear.  It  may  not 
be  readily  ascertainable  as  to  amoimt, 
but  the  damage  to  a  beach  or  to  a  coral 
reef,  which  is  publicly  owned,  is  dam- 
age to  every  member,  to  every  citizen  of 
the  coimtry.  and  its  difficulty  of  ascer- 
tainment in  money  damages  should  not 
be  a  bar  to  appropriate  insurability. 

We  just  suffered  a  massive  oil  spill  of 
Indeterminate  origin;  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  exact  perpetrator  of  the  oil  spill  in 
the  Florida  Keys.  Not  only  private  prop- 
erty in  the  Florida  Keys  but  a  great 
amount,  a  great  area,  of  public  property 
in  the  Florida  Keys  was  inundated  with 
this  oil,  including  coral  areas,  areas  for 
minuscule  marine  animals,  animals  im- 
portant to  the  chain  of  the  biology  of  the 
whole  area. 

I  certainly  think,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  believes,  that  coastal  areas  will 
be  a  lot  more  receptive  to  immediate  and 
prompt  development  offshore  if  the 
coastal  States  and  the  coastal  local  gov- 
ernment units  and  the  Individuals  who 
live  in  that  area  and  who  use  it  as  visi- 
tors will  be  assured  that  an  oil  spill  be- 
fouling a  public  beach  or  publicly  owned 
property  will  be  cleaned  up  just  as  read- 
ily by  those  who  allow  the  oil  spill  in  the 
first  place  as  it  would  be  were  it  private 
property. 


So  the  Senator  from  Florida  supports 
this  amendment  and  believes  that  with 
just  a  minor  modification  now  to  go  along 
with  the  modification  of  liability  amount 
that  the  offeror  of  the  amendment  has 
already  accepted,  the  member  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  and  the  Membere  of  the 
Senate  can  and  really  ought  to  adopt 
this  good  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  S.  521 
contains  provisions  which  address  the 
issue  of  liability  and  compensation  for  oil 
spills  from  offshore  drilling  operations. 
As  is  indicated  in  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's report,  there  has  been  considerable 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  legal  rules 
applicable  to  oil  spill  damage  from  OCS 
operations.  This  same  uncertainty  in  the 
context  of  vessel-source  oil  spills  has  led 
to  piecemeal,  but  major  revisions  of  legal 
rules  on  liability  and  compensation  in  the 
Alaska  Pipeline  Act  and  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act.  Further  revision  of  the  Na- 
tions  oil  spill  liability  laws  would  occur 
with  the  passage  of  S.  521. 

On  May  15,  1975,  Senator  Magnuson, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, introduced  S.  1754,  the  "National 
Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Compensa- 
tion Act."  Tliis  bill  is  offered  as  a  solu- 
tion to  tlie  piecemeal  approach  we  have 
followed  in  connection  with  this  issue 
in  the  past.  S.  1754  seeks  to  establish  a 
uniform  and  compreliensive  legal  regime 
governing  liability  and  compensation  for 
damages  and  cleanup  costs  caused  by 
oil  pollution  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  the  ocean  en- 
vironment. If  enacted,  it  will  supersede 
existing  legal  rules  applicable  to  this 
subject,  combining  once  and  for  all  sepa- 
rate and  often  inconsistent  Federal  stat- 
utes. It  is  also  intended  to  supersede 
the  provisions  of  S.  521  should  this  bill 
become  law  prior  to  S.  1754  or  similar 
legislation. 

The  process  of  developing  comprehen- 
sive legislation  actually  began  nearly  1 
year  ago  when,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act,  it  became  obvious 
that  such  legislation  had  been  ignored 
too  long.  Therefore  It  was  agreed  between 
the  Committees  on  Commerce,  Interior; 
and  Public  Works  that  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  would  develop  and 
recommend  legislation  to  the  three 
committees. 

To  prepare  for  this  undertaking,  a  pro- 
vision was  included  In  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Attorney  General,  together  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  "to  study  methods  and 
procedures  for  implementing  a  uniform 
law  providing  liability  for  cleanup  costs 
and  damages  from  oil  spills  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  operations,  deepwater 
ports,  vessels,  and  other  ocean-related 
sources."  That  study  was  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  July  3,  1975. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  222  creating  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study,  has  prUited 
the  study  and  it  is  now  available.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Ocean  Policy  Study  has  con- 
tacted States  and  interested  groups  seek- 
ing their  views  on  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional oil  spill  liability  statute.  Hearings 
have  been  tentatively  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember or  October. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  comments.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  S 
PROPOSAL  TO  DECONTROL  OLD 
OIL  PRICES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  145)  to  express 
the  disapproval  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Presidents  proposed  amendment  to  the 
regulations  promulgated  imder  section 
4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  to  remove  price  con- 
trols from  domestic  crude  oil,  residual 
oil,  propane,  and  refined  petroleiun 
products. 

ADDmONAL    STATEMENTS    ON    S.    RES.    143 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ford  administrations  proiwsals  for 
phased  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  pilces 
have  been  advanced  in  a  late-hour  ef- 
fort to  draw  the  Congress  into  complicity 
witli  President  Ford— and  the  oil  Indus - 
ti-y — in  the  imposition  of  an  energy 
poUcy  based  almost  entirely  mi  high  en- 
ergy prices.  Under  any  scrutiny,  the 
logic  of  President  Fords  poUcy  proposal^i 
and  of  their  application  to  the  U.S.  en- 
ergy problem  utterly  collapses. 

First,  under  existing  law,  the  Piesi- 
dent  can  raise  the  price  of  old  oil  on  his 
own — to  any  desired  ceiling — and  the 
Congress  need  not  approve  the  increase. 
The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  grants  the  President  this  flexibihty 
without  a  requirement  of  congressional 
review.  Rather  than  utilize  this  au- 
thority the  President  is  attempting  to 
have  the  Congress  ratify — and  share  the 
liability  for — the  raising  of  old  oil  prices. 

Second,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  aid 
oil  which  would  result  from  decontrol 
immediately  or  on  a  phased  schedule 
cannot  be  justified  on  the  bsisis  of  cost 
or  any  other  economic  rationale.  The 
regulations  requiring  "inflation  Impact 
.statements"  promulgated  at  this  admin- 
istration's direction — Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Circular  A-107— re- 
quire an  economic  analysis  and  justi- 
fication of  a  Piesidential  decision  to  in- 
crease old  oil  prices.  Such  a  justifica- 
tion cannot  be  made  in  a  credible  man- 
ner. The  administration  is  entirely  aware 
of  this  and  of  the  potential  for  prompt 
litigation  challenging  an  inadequate 
analj'sis  brought  forth  under  these  regu- 
lations. 

Third,  the  present  price  of  new  do- 
mestic oil — over  $13  per  barrel— and  the 
ceiling  proposed  by  the  administration  on 
July  16  for  domestic  oil— $11.50  per  bar- 
rel— are  far  in  excess  of  the  levels  re- 
quired to  provide  an  adequate  return  for 
domestic  producers  of  oil.  The  $13  price 
for  new  oil  is  currently  gcneniting  wind- 
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falls  to  domestic  producers 
istration  recognizes  this 
representatives   now   propoje 
ceiling  be  reduced  to  $11.50 

Fourth,  there  is  no 
creasing  domestic  petroleurfi 
the  near  term  as  a  result  ol 
increases.  The  brief  analysis 
ing  the  administration's  July 
estimated  that  if  the  decont  i 
were  adopted,  domestic 
continue  to  decline.  By  the 
production  would  be  below 
duction  and  only  187,000 
above  the  base  case  decline 
This  increase  represents 
cent  of  current  domestic  pet 
sumption,  but  would  cost 
sumers  billions  of  dollars 

Fifth,  current  gasoline  pr 
ing  60  cents  per  gallon.  The 
tion  and  the  oil  companies 
fined  petroleum  product  price 
ultimatelj- — of  7  to  8  cents 
from  imposition  of  the  cur 
decontrol  proposal.  Even 
generous  estimates  of 
siveness  to  price  which  the 
tored  into  its  computer 
percent  increase  in   gasolin^ 
67  cents  per  gallon  can 
pected  to  stimulate  significai^t 
lion.  In  fact,  gasoline  pr 
creased  by  over  50  percent 
mer  of  1973  and  gasoline 
hardly  declined  at  all. 

Either  these  7-  to  8-ceni 
estimates  are  accurate — in 
there    will    be    little 
larger  price  mcreases,  which 
istration  is  presently 
close,  are  in  fact  anticipatec 

As     Assistant     Secretary 
Thomas  O.  Enders  has 
savings — up  to  2  million 
substantially    larger    than 
projected  by  the  FEA  for  the 
program — will  have  little 
the  policies  of  the  OPEC  ca 

In  sum,  the  administratioi 
Is  one  which  is  not  cost 
economically  justified:  will 
cantly  increase  domestic 
significantly  reduce  petroleun  i 
tlon  or  significantly  increase 
for  conservation  already  impl 
ent   prices;    and   will   not 
OPEC  cartel  or  increase 
Independence. 

Mr.  President,  Senate 
offers  the  Senate  an 
press  itself  on  the  question 
Ident's  39-month  plan.  I 
But  I  think  we  should  vote  on 
ter  how  the  vote  goes.  I  urgi; 
the  Senate  to  end  debate 
face  this  issue  on  the  merits 
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CLOTURE  MOTIOSr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEl  I 
to  the  previous  order,  the  hoi  ir 
having  arrived,  the  clerk  wii; 
motion  to  invoke  cloture 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a^  follows : 
Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXH  o  r  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  do  hereby  move  to 
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Resjlution  145 

opportifiity  to  ex- 

the  Pres- 

oppo^e  this  plan. 

It,  no  mat- 

a  vote  by 

a^d  move  to 


bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  145,  a 
Resolution  to  express  the  disapproval  of  the 
Senate  of  the  President's  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
sec.  4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  to  remove  price  controls 
from  domestic  crude  oil,  residual  oil,  propane, 
and  refined  petroleum  products. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Claiborne  Pell.  Alan 
Cranston,  Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Prank 
E.  Moss,  William  Proxmire,  Edward  W. 
Kennedy,  William  D.  Hathaway,  Jolin 
C.  Culver,  Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  Dick 
c:ark,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Harrison 
A.  Williams.  Jr..  Ernest  P.  HoUinEs, 
Walter  P.  Monciale,  Gary  W.  Hart, 
Philip  A.  Hart. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  now  directs 
the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  follov.ing  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 
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Leg.] 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Morgan 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Stone 

Taft 


I  Quorum  No. 

Allen  Hansen 

Biden  Hart.  Gary  W 

Brooke  Hathaway 

Bumpers  Helms 

Byrd,  HoUings 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  Hruska 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Culver  Jackson 

Fannin  Johnston 

Garn  Kennedy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Haskell 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Hatfleld 

Proxmire 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

EibicoB 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Bentsen 

Lax  alt 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Leahy 

Scott, 

Burdick 

Long 

WUliam  L 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Case 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Chiles 

McCleUan 

StemilE 

Church 

McClure 

Stevens 

Clark 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Symington 

Dole 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Domenici 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Tower 

Pong 

Munkie 

Tunney 

Ford 

Nelson 

Weicker 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Williams 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Young 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Pell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor 

is  present. 

VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  145, 
a  Resolution  to  express  the  disapproval 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Pi'esident's  proposed 
amendment  to  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  sec.  4 'a)  of  the  Emergency 


Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  re- 
move price  controls  from  domestic  crude 
oil,  residual  oil,  propane,  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
E.fSTLAND),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr! 
Glenn)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<  Mr.  Hartke  ) .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Gt.fnn)   would  vote  'yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  <Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis*,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER)  are  necessarily  absent 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  54, 
nny.s  38.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  355  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Beall 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

BjTd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Hart,  Gary  W. 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Byrd, 

Harry  P., 
Chiles 
Dole 

Domenici 
Fannin 
Pong 
Garn 
Gravel 
Griffin 


Baker 

Buckley 

Curtis 


Jr. 


Hart,  Philip  A. 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 38 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

McCleUan 

McClure 

McGee 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Pearson 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwcod 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Schweiker 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Percv 
Rotli 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Thimnond 
Tower 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 7 


EUisUand 

Glenn 

Goldwater 


Hartk« 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  54,  the  nays  are  38. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  previous  order,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  briefly  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  offering  a  concurrent  resolution. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
57— AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  REPORT 
OP  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
GOVERNMENTAL  OPERATIONS 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concun-ent  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vill  state  the  concurrent  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hesolred  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
risi'ntatii'es  ( on  cur  ring) .  Tliat  there  shall  be 
printed  10.000  additional  copies  of  the  re- 
port i>i'  the  Select  Committee  To  Study  Gov- 
ernmental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
tellisence  Activities  which  uill  be  submitted 
under  Senate  Resolution  21.  94th  Congress, 
(hiring  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  pur- 
suant io  Senate  Concurrent  Resolutio)t  54. 
91th  Congres.s.  Sucli  additional  copies  shall 
be  lor  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  v.  ill  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
explain  tlie  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  may  we  ha\e 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesident.  tliis  leso- 
lution  has  been  cleared  with  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Senator  Tower,  myself, 
and  the  membere  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Intelligence  Activities. 
It  has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  . 

The  only  purpose  of  the  resolution  is 
to  authorize  the  publication  of  additional 
copies  of  the  report  on  the  assassina- 
tion issue  which  the  Select  Committee 
hopes  to  agree  upon  during  the  recess. 

Tliat  report  will  not  be  made  public 
during  the  recess,  it  being  the  intention 
of  tlie  committee  to  make  a  reiwrt  di- 
rectly to  the  Senate  in  secret  session 
upon  the  reconvening  of  Congress. 

But  the  committee  wishes  to  be  pre- 
pared to  issue  the  report,  and  tliat  re- 
quh-es  the  passage  of  a  concui'rent  resolu- 
tion prior  to  the  time  that  Congi-ess 
adjourns  this  week. 

It  is  for  that  purpo.se  that  the  reso- 
lution is  offered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  asking  for  immediate  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  as  presented. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port to  the  fuU  Senate,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  agreed  In  tlie  committee  that 
we  sunply  wish  this  autliorizatlon.  The 
authorization  will  not  be  acted  upon  un- 
less the  full  committee  decides  that  It 
should  be.  It  has  the  full  support  of  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  committee  plan 
to  make  Its  report  in  Installments?  Id 
that  the  purpose  of  this  effort  at  thl« 
time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  committee  hopes 
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to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  report  deal- 
ing with  the  assassination  issue  hi  order 
that  that  issue  can  be  put  behind  us 
and  we  can  get  on  with  tlic  other  aspects 
of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  From  time  to  time,  then, 
will  installments  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  issued,  or  will  the  next  re- 
port be  a  final  i-eport? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  think  that  the  next 
report  will  be  a  final  report.  That  is  the 
present  disposition  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  report  will  have  two 
categories:  First,  the  alleged  assassina- 
tion attempts:  second,  the  windup  of  the 
entire  committee  activity.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Several  Senators.  Vote !  Vote ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Re."*.  57  >  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OP  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  521)  to  increase  the 
supply  of  energy  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  and  for  other  puiposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett*  to  S.  521. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
linmentary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  this  a  10-mmute 
rollcall  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a  10- 
minute  rollcall  vote. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CuRiis) ,  and  the  Senator  fi-om  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATEp)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  w*as  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  80.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  356  Leg.) 
YEAS— 12 


Bartlett 

Farm  in 

Hruska 

Bellmon 

Pong 

lAxalt 

Brock 

Oam 

Pearson 

Dole 

Griffin 

Young 

NAYS— 80 

Aboure/k 

Hathaway 

ParkwooU 

Alien 

Helms 

Pastore 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Beall 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hiunphrey 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Tnouye 

Randolph 

Brooke 

J  nckson 

Ribicoff 

Bumpers 

Javits 

Roth 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Schweiker 

Bvrd. 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Huch 

Harry  F 

.  Jr.     Leahy 

Scott. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

William  L. 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Case 

MaushelU 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mathias 

Stenuls 

Church 

McCleUan 

Stevens 

Clark 

MrClure 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGee 

Stone 

Culver 

McGovern 

Syminpton 

Domenici 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Ford 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Tower 

Hansen 

Morgan 

Tunney 

Hart.  Cmr;. 

W.     Moss 

Weicker 

Hart,  Phil 

p  A.    Muskie 

Williams 

Haskoll 

Nelson 

HatlieUi 

Nimn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Baker 

Eastland 

Hi<nl:e 

Buckley 

Glenn 

Curtis 

Goldwater 

So  Mr. 

Bartlett's  amendment  vas  re- 

jected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

IIULLINCS   amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mi. 
Leahy  1.  Under  the  pre\'ious  order,  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  amendment  by 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  .nove 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  tliat  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.> 
agreed  to. 

BUMPERS    AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  Uie 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  consider  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Under  tlie  previous  agreement,  there 
are  5  minutes  to  each  side. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  change  the  provisions  on  page 
58  by  changing  the  word  "excluding"  to 
"including."  The  consequences  of  this 
amendment  would  be  that  the  opinion  in- 
formation that  is  proprietary  informa- 
tion of  lessees,  those  people  holding  leases 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  would 
have  to  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

I  have  no  interest  in  the  oil  and  gas 
business  and  I  own  no  stock  in  any  oil  or 
gas  company. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  There  is  a  time 
limit  on  this  bill  and  the  Senator  has  a 
right  to  be  heard.  The  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  My  Interesl 
ject  comes  from  the  years 
witli  this  problem  when  I 
Department  of  the  Interior 
ing  here  with  the  opinions 
by  employees  of  the  oil 
upon  data  that  is  available 
or  at  least  data  that  is  av 
one  who  has  access  to  it 
retary's  regulations. 

Tliis.  to  me,  as  I  said 
those  who  were  not  here  b< 
same  as  an  attorney's  oplni 
ney's  opinion  may  vary  as 
pretation  of  a  new  Supreme 
ion.  or  anything  else,  or  any 
of  the  court.  This  is  the  intc 
of  those  people  who  try  to 
the  data  that  is  available  co 
oil  and  gas  lease  and  make  a 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  i 
while,  what  its  relationship  i 
adjacent  leases,  and  what  i 
might  be  for  a  particular 
terms  of  its  particular  expL 
tern,  the  pattern  it  wishes 
it  proceeds  to  try  to  locate  oil 

I   have    already    mention^ 
rather  unique  area  in  which 
gist  had  insisted  that  the  da 
showed  there  was,  in  fact,  a 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICEtl 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  result 
the  42d  attempt,  a  pool  of  oil 
and  there  is,  in  fact,  recovei 
from  that  pool  now. 

This  data  has  value  to  the 
is  making  up  the  opinion 
pany  or  his  supervisor.  The 
the  Interior  has  people  to 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
to  interpret  this  data.  But  It  k 
tive  and  the  innovative 
given  to  raw  data  which,  in 
the  competition  between 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
The  Secretary  of  the 
right  to  determine  what  is  th( 
of  interpretive  data.   But 
from  Arkansas   would  deny 
panies  that  proprietary  rlghi, 
the  last  proprietary  right  th 
able  in  this  industry  in 
vldlng  an  Initiative  to  compA 

I  oppose  the  change  becaus( 
fact,  the  provision  that  is  in 
leases  on  the  OCS.  In  the  past 
done  by  regulation.  The 
now  provides  that  all  data 
this  will  be  given  to  the  Seer 
terior.  I  urge  that   the 
Arkansas's  amendment  be 
that  the  committee  bill  be 
cause  of  my  feeling  that  we 
serve  competition  in  terms  of 
the  OCS.  We  also  need  to 
basic  initiative  which  will  lead 
pany  to  look  fin-ther  beyond 
ular  lease  onto  the  adjacent 
other  areas  and,  perhaps, 
tinue  to  want  to  drill  when 
has  given  up.  This  was  the 
there  was,  as  I  said,  on  the 
substantial  pool  of  oil  was 
after  41  dry  holes  because 
had  the  guts  to  stand  by  his 
tlon  of  the  data  when 
said  it  was  no  good. 
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in  this  sub-        ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
;hat  I  dealt    of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired, 
was  at  the        The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
are  deal-    nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  for  ray 
colleagues  who  were  not  here  earlier  this 
afternoon,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
other  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  debated  this  at  lengtli.  We  reserved 
5  minutes  each  with  the  expectation  that 
there  would  be  a  larger  attendance  on 
the  floor  and  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  an  essentially  1-word 
amendment. 

The  bUl  as  it  was  drafted  came  out 
siymg  that  the  Secretary  could  require 
m  soits  of  geophy -cal  and  geological 
information  frcm  the  lessees,  the  oil 
compniies,  but  the  bill  read  "excluding 
mlerprctive  data. " 

My  amendment  simply  changes  the 
word  "e.-ccluding"  to  'including"  and  it 
is  based  on  a  very  simple  premise:  one. 
in  1969  th2  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is- 
sued in  the  F'ederal  Register  regulations 
under  which  he  would  lease  for  the  pur- 
P3.-es  of  exploring  for  oil  that  belongs  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
those  regulations  he  t^et  out  that  he  had 
the  right  to  require  the  very  data  we 
are  talking  about  here  now,  interpretive 
data. 

So  what  I  am  proposing  here  is  a  codi- 
fication of  what  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  have  been  since  1969. 

Last  year,  when  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee came  out  with  a  bill,  there  was  no 
mention  in  the  bill  of  excluding  interpre- 
tive data. 

I  say  this  lb  a  public  resource;  that  if 
there  is  a  proprietary  Interest  in  anybody, 
it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  oil  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  give  the  Secretary  an  opportu- 
nity to  determine  the  quantities  of  re- 
serves that  are  existent. 

It  will,  second,  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  determine  the  maximum  rate  of 
efficiency.  He  could  not  make  that  deci- 
sion without  interpretive  data. 

I  want  to  make  this  point,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  most  cogent  one.  The  Secretary 
does  not  request  these  Interpretive  data 
nor  does  he  have  the  right  to  demand 
them  until  after  the  lease  has  been  exe- 
cuted. The  lessee  has  signed  a  lease,  and 
he  and  the  Secretary  are  then  partners 
in  the  exploration  and  development  of 
this  oil  resource  on  our  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
information  ought  to  be  kept  confidential 
and  that  leaks  to  Jack  Anderson  or  some 
othpr  columnist  could  result  in  billions 
of  dollars  of  damage  to  some  oil  company 
which  had  that  m^lch  Invested  or  at  least 
had  that  much  knowledge  of  interpretive 
data. 

I  have  made  two  modifying  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  this  afternoon 
to  provide  (1)  that  any  person  who 
comes  into  the  possession  of  such  pro- 
prietary data,  if  you  want  to  define  it  as 
that,  any  person  who  discloses  the  hi- 
formation  prematurely  shall  be  subject 
to  the  criminal  penalties  which  are  set 
out  here,  and  that  is  a  $10,000  fine  or  a 
year  in  jail  or  both. 

Finally,  we  have  said  that  the  Sec- 
retai-y  shall  personally  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  such  proprietary  information 
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IS  not  released  until  it  could  not  possibly 
jeopardize  the  competitive  position  of  the 
lessee.  Now,  what  more  can  you  ask  for? 
I  do  not  think  this  is  any  more  than 
you  would  ask  for  if  you  were  a  privat-> 
lessor.  But  we  are  a  sovereign  nation 
and.  as  I  point  out,  these  resources  be- 
long to  the  Nation,  and  the  Secretary  has 
a  perfect  right  to  obtain  the  Infonnation 
Ei.ery  safeguard  is  provided  in  this  bill 
tiiat  we  could  possibly  design  into  it  to 
make  certain  Uiat  there  are  no  leaks  and 
that  the  oil  companies  are  not  prejudiced 
as  a  result. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACXSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  this  amendment  lost  by  one 
vote  in  the  committee.  I  think  it  is  a 
vei-y  important  amendment.  It  i.s  in  the 
publi:;inteieGt. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  obtain 
this  interpretive  data  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  huge  blocks  of  OCS  land  ^or 
leading  purposes,  it  is  a  pretty  sad  state 
of  aifairs  in  this  country.  Under  this 
amendment,  this  information  would  be 
transmitted  on  the  basis  of  confidential- 
ity, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  Any 
violation  v.-ould  be  a  felony,  and  anyone 
who  would  give  out  that  information 
knowingly  is  subject  to  the  criminal  pen- 
alties. 

The  Government  is  entitled  to  it.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkaasas. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr.  Abottrezk),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
form  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votLng,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cttrtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  357  Leg] 
YEAS— 54 
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Bumpers 
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Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 
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Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A 
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Moss 
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Bartlet  t 

Beail 

Bellnion 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  F., 
Dole 

Domenici 
Fannin 
tons 

Gf.TU 

Onvvol 


Aboure.'k 

Baker 

Buckley 


Jr. 


NAYS— 36 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Hatflelci 

Helms 

Hrtiska 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClure 

McGee 

Montoyn 

Pi<ckwooci 


Pearson 
Percy 
Roth 

Scott.  Hush 
Scott, 

WUliara  L. 
Stafford 
•Stevens 
Taft 

ThunnoiKl 
Tower 

Yo'.iiiK 


NOT  VOTING— » 


Curtis 

F.ast1aiKl 

Glenn 


OoUlwaler 

Hartke 

Jnvits 


So  Mr.  Bumper's  amendment  (No.  695  > . 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  wo 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  Senators  will  take  their  seats. 
Senators  will  cease  conversations. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 


ARMS  AID  TO  TURKEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  a  most  important 
subject  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pending  business.  It  is  the  question, 
it  is  the  issue,  reallj'.  of  arms  aid  to 
Turkey. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  is  at 
Helsinki  at  the  present  time.  He  is  en- 
deavoring to  arrange  talks  with  the  ap- 
propriate Turkish  officials  there. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  given 
orders  as  to  how  the  bases  in  Turkey  will 
be  controlled  by  the  Turks,  although  our 
troops  are  allowed  to  remain. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  reports  about  25  percent  of  our  in- 
telligence operations  vis-a-vis  tlie  Soviet 
Union  are  located  in  Turkey  and  we  have 
spent  something  on  the  order  of  $1.5 
billion. 

The  other  body  some  few  days  ago 
turned  down  a  compromise  proposal 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  President. 
The  vote  was  quite  close  and  the  issue  is 
now,  once  again,  before  the  Congress. 

Personally,  I  wish  it  was  possible  in 
some  way  for  the  House  to  take  up  this 
measuie  and  reconsider  its  previous  ac- 
tions, but  with  time  running  short  and 
^Ith  the  Congress  going  out  on  Pi-lday, 
we  now  have  before  us  the  State-Justice 
appropriations  bill  to  which  a  possibihty 
of  an  amendment  affecting  aid  to  Turkey 
could  be  considered. 

I  speak  compassionately  about  Greece 
because  I  think  what  has  been  done  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  Greece,  not 
iu  the  best  interests  of  its  outstanding 
Piemier,  Mr.  Karamanlis.  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  Cyprus,  not  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  refugees  in  Cyprus,  and 
because  if  something  is  not  done  to  break 
the  impasse  which  has  resulted  because 
of  a  situation  originally  inaugurated  by 
the  so-called  colonels'  clique  of  the 
Greek  Government,  it  means  that  there 


will  be  no  progress  made,  and  that  these 
Greek  refugees,  the  Cypriot  refugees  on 
Cyprus,  will  continue  to  be  in  a  sorry 
state,  and  that  improvement  in  Turkish- 
Cypriot  relations  will  not  occur,  and  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  situation  in  Greece 
will  become  more  difficult  for  Prime  Min- 
ister Karamanlis  and  will  be  further 
away  than  ever  from  a  possible  settle- 
ment which  could,  I  think,  be  achieved 
and  should  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
Greece  and  Tin-key. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  need  not  reiterate 
again  to  this  body  what  the  situation 
could  well  be  if  .some  agreement,  some 
compromise,  is  not  reached.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  of  all  the  NATO  allies  Tur- 
key has  by  far  the  longest  border  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  approximately  1,000 
miles.  I  understand.  The  only  other 
NATO  country  is  Norway,  with  a  com- 
mon frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  is  veiT  little  as  far  as  mileage  is 
concerned. 

We  know  also  that  the  Greeks  have 
given  us  a  polite  request  to  tone  down 
some  of  our  activities  in  Turkey.  We 
know  that  if  Turkey  does  not  get  arms 
from  this  country,  for  which  .she  has  al- 
ready paid,  she  will  turn  to  Western 
Europe.  Eastern  Europe  or  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  pay  for  those  arms  in  all 
likelihood  she  will  most  likely  turn  to 
the  Arab  States  in  the  Middle  East. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Turks  have  adopted 
a  hands-off,  very  correct  attitude,  as  far 
as  the  Middle  East  situation  is  con- 
cerned, ani,  hopefully,  she  will  continue 
to  adopt  that  attitude.  But  if  .she  has  to 
turn  to  the  Arabs  for  money  to  buy  arms 
which  she  cannot  get  from  us,  for  which 
she  has  already  paid,  that  means  that 
as  a  Mohammedan  country,  it  might 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  that  most 
difficult  iwwder  pot  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  yield  to  the  distinsmshed  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

As  we  know,  Pakistan,  for  example, 
has  turned  in  some  degree  to  the  Arab 
nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  Pakistani  troops  in  the  last  war. 
I  beUeve,  were  stationed  in  Iraq. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  correct.  If 
Turkey  goes  that  same  route  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  how  it  helps  either 
Greece  or  Israel.  Certainly,  with  the 
tremendous  nimiber  of  nuclear  installa- 
tions in  Turkey,  the  futvu-e,  with  which 
no  one  can  argue,  is  certainly  unpre- 
dictable. It  hangs  like  a  great  menace 
over  our  friends  in  Greece  and  Israel. 

We  have  seen  already  the  grim  and 
dreadful  results  of  the  lack  of  progress 
so  far.  I  understand  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  simply  asking  that 
the  House  be  given  a  chance  to  take  ac- 
tion if  it  wants  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Tlie  Senator  is  not 
asking  us  to  repeat  what  we  have  done,  to 
engage  in  the  old  controvei-sy,  to  review 
the  record,  but  that  imless  an  opening 
Is  left  for  the  House  by  way  of  this  en- 


deavor, tlie  Hou.se,  which  we  are  informed 
by  members  of  its  principal  committee  on 
this  subject  would  at  least  like  to  make  a 
trj-,  would  even  be  denied  that  privilege. 
I  think  that  is  just  very  unfortunate.  I 
hope  tlie  action  will  at  least  result  in 
permitting  the  House  of  Representative.-i 
to  have  a  tiy  at  it.  I  think  there  is  a  com- 
ity between  the  two  bodies  here  which 
reportedly  still  exists  to  some  degree.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  recognize  the  wish  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  the  ranking  major- 
ity Member  and  others  who  do  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  take  another 
look. 

I  am  told.  too.  that  Dean  Alfange.  of 
New  York,  a  very  prominent  Greek - 
American,  has  taken  a  new  and  strong 
position.  He  has  become  convinced  that 
the  action  in  the  House  bill  for  Turkey 
ought  to  be  done  because  there  is  no 
other  way  by  which  we  can  move  toward 
the  health  aid  to  displaced  Cypriot  refu- 
gees. He  has  stated  his  views  on  that. 
Many  Members  of  this  Ixxly  know  the 
name  of  Dean  Alfange  and  he  has  decided 
to  put  his  eounti-y,  the  United  States, 
above  everything  In  his  pleading  to  his 
fellow  Greeks  to  do  tlie  same.  Tlie  Greeks 
whom  I  know,  who  have  honored  me  time 
and  again,  are  very  likely  to  come  around 
to  that  position  if  the  Congress  will  give 
them  some  explanation  of  what  it  is  tr>  - 
ing  to  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senate  has  already  given  some  encour- 
agement to  the  passage  of  a  bill  some 
weeks  ago,  but.  frankly,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senators  in  this  institution,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  a  settlement  In  Cyprus.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  power  in 
Greece  of  a  man  of  the  caliber  and  integ- 
rity of  Mr.  Karamanlis.  I  am  interested 
in  something  being  done  to  take  care  ot 
the  Cypriot  refugees.  I  do  not  want  to  .see 
the  danger  point  accentuated  any  fur- 
ther between  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  do 
want  to  see  some  give  on  Cyprus  so  that 
a  degree  of  stability  can  be  achieved.  Bui 
as  long  as  this  situation  Is  In  limbo,  the 
more  difficult  a  solution  will  be  and  the 
more  costly  the  price  to  be  paid,  I  believe 
not  by  Turkey  in  the  long  run  but  by 
Greece  and  Cypi-us,  and  that  will  be  most 
unfortunate,  indeed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
liamentarj'  maneuver  whereby  the  ad- 
ministration now  seeks  to  make  the  con- 
tinuation of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  a  hostage  to  the  resump- 
tion of  Tui-kish  military  aid  is  a  tactic 
we  ought  to  oppose.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  administration,  in  the  midst  of  a 
European  Security  Conference  designed 
to  foster  greater  contact  between  East 
and  West,  would  mortgage  the  future  ot 
their  two  important  radios,  by  urging 
hhe  Senate  to  capitulate  to  a  Turkish 
ultimatum. 

Mr.  President,  the  strong  congres- 
sional opposition  to  resumption  ol 
Turki.sh  military  aid  so  long  as  Turk- 
ish policy  toward  Cyprus  remains  un- 
changed has  been  grounded  in  respect 
for  American  law.  The  law  forbids  the 
use  ol  American  military  assistance  for 
aggressive  purposes;  It  requires  that  our 
mihtary  assistance  be  placed  only  at  the 
service  of  collective  .security.  The  admin- 
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Istration,  however,  continues 
gressional  authorization  for 
legal  assistance  program 
is  not  going  to  strengthen  thi ; 
liance,  nor  will  it  lead  to  grea  er 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterraneaai 
Many  of  my  colleagues,  wh^ 
concerned  about   the  rule 
about  the  supplying  of  mllitar 
a  nee  to  regimes  whose  policies 
advised  and  counterproducti  e 
ponder    the    imphcations    oi 
Turkish    aid    on    the 
terms.  When  Senator  Pell 
duced  legislation  in  1973  to  & 
tary  aid  to  the  Greek  juiit: 
joined  in  that  ultimately 
fort  by  a  majority  of  the 
puzzling  that  some  of  my 
adamant   in   insisting   that 
junta  be  cut  off — despite 
tration's  scare  talk  about  th< 
collapse  of  the  alliance — are 
tive  to  the  administration's 
Turkey.  Personally,  I  find 
this  kind  of  incon-ect  distinc 
shall  oppose  this  last  ditch 
undo  the  will  of  Congress  on 
tion. 

If  feelings   and  sensitivities 
volved.  let  us  focus  on  those 
riot  victims  uf   the  past  ye4r 
flict.  We  have  yet  to  see  this 
tion  speak  as  eloquently  and 
sistently  on  behalf  of  the 
and  the  uprooted  as  it  has  oi  i 
a  resumption  of  mihtary  asi 
Turkey.  Nor  have  we  any  meabi 
dications  that  Tuikish  authpr 
prepared  to  recognize  then- 
tions  to  the  Cypriot  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  i 
stand  firm  for  an  independc 
cme  Cyprus. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr 
ognizlng  the  fact  that  we  hav 
certain  pieces  of  legislation, 
takes  unanimous  consent  to 
bill,  recognizing  the  dangers 
Acuities  Involved,  I  do  take  it 
self  at  this  time  to  ask  my 
for  unanimous  consent  to  tak€ 
darNo.  327,3.1517. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ; 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Reser\'ini 
to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI: 
will  be  stated  by  title,  and 
ator  will  have  a  chance  to 

The  legislative  clerk  read  is  follows 

A  blU  (S.  1517)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  administration  of  forelgii] 
tematlonal   organizations,   con 
commissions;   Information  and 
change;  and  for  other  purposes. 


the  a 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI, 
objection  to  the  present  consi4ei 
the  bill? 

Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr 
serving  the  right  to  object 
brief.  I  have  listened,  with 
interest  and  great  respect,  to 
ity  and  minority  leaders  as 
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o  seek  con-     addressed  themselves  to  this  subject.  As 
clearly  11-     my  colleagues  well  know,  this  is  not  the 
behavior     fii-st  time  that  the  aid-to-Turkey  issue 
NATO  al-     has  been  debated.  It  is  perhaps  closer  to 
stabihty     the   10th  time   that  we  have  debated 
this  question.  To  be  sure,  the  issue  is 
not  new.  The  issue  is  a  very  basic  and 
fundamental  one.  The  Issue,  now  as  be- 
fore, is  whetlier  the  requirements  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Mihtary  Sales  Act  will  be  adhered  to. 
These  acts  prohibit  a  recipient  nation, 
in    this    instance    Turkey,   from    using 
American  supplied  military  equipment  to 
perpetrate  an  aggressive  act  against  an- 
other nation. 

It  is  now  said  that  calamity  is  fast 
upon  us:  that  our  bases  in  Turkey  will 
be  shut  tight,  and  that  our  abihty  to  ac- 
quue  intelligence  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  tempo- 
rarily crippled. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  a  layman  and,  thus,  my  judgment 
may  not  count  for  much.  Therefore,  I 
cite  to  my  colleagues  the  opinion  of  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt,  the  former  Chief  of  Na- 
val Operations,  and  four-star  General 
James  Van  Fleet;  both  of  whom  beheve 
that  the  world  will  not  come  to  an  end 
if,  in  the  execution  of  foreign  policy,  we 
live  up  to  the  rule  of  law.  Thus,  when  we 
vote,  as  tomorrow  we  may  vote  in  this 
body,  and  subsequently  they  will  vote  in 
the  House,  we  will  have  to  once  again 
decide  whether  law  is  important  insofar 
as  our  foreign  policy  is  concerned. 

Can  Turkish  blackmail — and  that  is 
what  it  is,  Mr.  President,  pure  and  sim- 
ple— bludgeon  us  into  violating  our  own 
laws,  and  force  us  to  provide  militi'.ry 
equipment  when  our  statutes  proliibit  us 
from  so  doing? 

If  we  cave  in  and  honor  Turki.sh  black- 
mail with  regard  to  our  bases  in  Tm-key, 
then,  Mr.  President,  we  will  be  setting 
a  precedent  which  will  haunt  us  for  years 
to  come  with  respect  to  every  other  coun- 
try that  has  an  American  military 
presence. 

We  have  over  2,000  military  installa- 
tions around  the  globe,  Mr.  President. 
Three  hundred  of  these  are  considered 
as  being  of  significant  importance.  If  we 
give  in  at  this  time  to  the  pressure,  the 
demands,  the  dictates  of  the  Government 
of  Turkey,  the  day  will  come  when  we 
will  be  required  to  give  in  to  other  coun- 
tries as  they  may  see  fit  to  threaten  our 
bases  unless  we  agree  to  produce  more 
equipment,  more  money,  or  more  some- 
thing. 

So  what  we  do  In  this  body  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  days 
ahead  has  a  significance  that  transcends 
even  the  instant  matter.  It  hais  wide  and 
far-ranging  significance  insofar  as  the 
future  of  American  foreign  policy  is 
concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  note  about  the 

forgotten  victim  in  tliis  entire  debate: 

A  note  about  Cyprus.  So  much  has  been 

said  about  our  relations  with  respect  to 

Greece  and  Mr.  Karamanlis,  and  our 

re-     relations  with  respect  to  Turkey  and 

shall  be    Mr.  Demlrel,  that  It  Is  sometimes  for- 

cdnslderable     gotten  that  the  focus  of  this  entire  prob- 

he  major-    lem  is  a  beleaguered  small  Island  in  the 

they  have    eastern  Mediterranean. 
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As  of  today,  almost  a  year  to  tliis  date 
since  Turkey  invaded  Cyprus,  conditions 
on  Cyprus  remain  as  they  have  from  the 
outset.  Turkey  occupies  40  percent  of 
that  island.  They  occupied  it  a  year  ago 
and  they  occupy  it  today.  They  have  not 
given  one  inch.  Turkey  adamantly  re- 
fuses, as  she  did  a  year  ago,  to  permit 
any  Greek  Cypiiots  to  return  to  the 
Turkish -occupied  part  of  Cyprus.  Turkey 
is  now  encouraging  its  own  mainland 
citizens  to  migrate  from  Turkey  to  north- 
ern Cyprus  and  to  resettle  there,  thus 
colonizing  tlie  Cypriote  land  which  Tur- 
key occupies  and  intends  to  occupy  on 
into  the  future. 

Tliore  has  not  been  even  the  slightest 
liint  on  the  part  of  Turkey  that  it  wishe.". 
to  amicably  or  reasonably  resolve  this 
affair.  With  this  sordid  record  of  Tui- 
kish iiitransigence,  Turkey  has  Uie  gall 
to  demr.nd  more  military  equipment  from 
us  or  else — or  else  tliey  will  close  bases 
which  presumablj',  in  part  at  least,  are 
designed  to  protect  Tmkey. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  may  I  respond 
once  again  to  the  implication  that  some- 
how the  restoration  of  military  aid  to 
Turkey  will  enliance  and  strengtlien  the 
Karamanlis  government  in  Greece.  I 
have  always  found  this  argument  to  be 
incredible.  Mr.  President,  it  defies  logic 
to  claim  that  .shipping  more  arms  to 
Turkey,  an  historic  antagonist  of  Greece, 
will  in  some  way  make  Greece  a  safer 
place  in  which  to  Uve.  Building  up  Tur- 
key's military  might  does  not  give  any 
comfort  to  Greece. 

Iherefore,  I  must  avail  myself  of  my 
prerogative  under  the  rules  and  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington 
*Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
Senator  is  perfectly  within  his  rights, 
and  insofar  as  the  legalities  of  the  issue 
are  concerned,  he  Is  con-ect  without 
question.  But  I  would  have  to  take  an 
opposite  point  of  view  when  he  Indicates 
that  we  do  not  mention  Cyprus,  nor  do 
we  have  Cyprus'  interests  at  heart.  We 
do.  We  think  of  Cyprus  and  Greece  with 
a  heavy  heart,  because  as  long  as  this 
impasse  remains  and  becomes  more  dan- 
gerous, the  possibility  of  settlement  be- 
comes more  remote. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  move  to  adjourn  for  5  minutes 
and  come  back  and  break  the  block  of 
following  legislation,  but  if  that  occurs, 
would  it  be  possible  to  get  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  aid  to  Tmkey? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  On  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  aforementioned  Senators 
Jackson  and  Stevenson,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  agree  to  a  time  limitation  to- 
morrow. It  is  our  wish  that  we  not  pro- 
ceed with  this  matter  tonight.  However, 
I  would  be  happy  to  work  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leadei'  to  evolve  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for  to- 
morrow. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  a  1-hour  time  limitation — this 
matter  has  been  considered  time  and 
time  again  in  this  bodj' — at  an  appro- 
priate time  tomoiTow? 


My  so,  1975 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  wish  to 
quibble  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  but  I  would  prefer  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2  hours,  that  is,  1 
hour  to  a  side,  because  In  addition  to 
myself  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson  • .  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mi-.  Bentsen)  all  wish 
to  speak.  So  the  time  frame  of  1  horn- 
to  a  side  would  be  desirable  from  our 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In  order, 
at  an  appropriate  time  tomoiTow,  to  call 
up  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill.  This  is  an  amendment  attached 
thereto  which  will  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case);  it  will  probably  be  separate  and 
apart  from  the  bill  Itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  a  2-hour  limitation 
on  that  particular  proposal  at  that  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  v,  ill  have  several 
amendments.  Will  the  time  limitation 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  in 
mind  apply  to  other  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  to  this  one  par- 
ticular amendment,  pertaining  to  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  bill  having  to  do  with 
just  the  question  of  arms  aid  to  Turkey 
on  a  reduced  basis,  which  would  tend,  I 
believe,  to  reduce  the  tension  and  maybe 
pave  the  way  for  a  change  which  would 
achieve  stability. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  the  approach  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  There  are 
other  portions  of  the  bill  to  which 
amendments  could  be  attached,  however. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope,  if  we  get  an  agreement,  we 
could  also  have  the  agreement  encom- 
pass any  other  amendments,  and  only 
germane  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  rather  have 
it  pertain  only  to  arms  aid  to  Turkej', 
because  that  is  the  Issue. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  particular  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  but  I  would 
appreciate  being  advised  tf  there  are 
other  additional  time  limitation  agree- 
ments. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 
Ml-.  CASE.  The  request  Involves  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill,  and 
the  Sparkman- Case  amendment  would 
involve  sUippmg  the  biU  to  the  single 
title  of  provision  for  the  infoi-mation 
services,  or  broadcast  services.  So  the  rest 
of  the  State  Department  authorization 
Dill,  if  this  amendment  canies,  would 
not  be  before  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WeU,  I  do 

n.jt  want  to  be  in  a  position  of  not  being 

at)le  to  offer  an  amendment  to  whatever 

Dili  might  come  up.  I  appreciate  the  In- 
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formation,  because  I  did  not  fully  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose,  if  I 
might  say  so  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, would  be  to  face  up  to  this  one 
question,  because  of  its  Immediate  Im- 
portance at  this  time,  and  hopefully  no 
others.  That  would  be  the  Intent  behind 
the  proposal  for  a  2 -hour  limitation  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  time  limitation,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  be  precluded  frcwn  offering 
amendments.  I  will  be  glad  to  work  out 
time  limitations  on  any  amendments  I 
might  offer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  the  other  parts 
of  the  bill,  outside  of  that  mentioned  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  Uie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  would 
be  taken  up  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand they  would  be  taken  up  at  a  later 
time.  But  not  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  tomorro'sv;  just 
this  one  section,  which  we  would  like  to 
do  because  of  the  immediacy  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  some  kind  of  ac- 
tion, if  possible. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have  no 
objection  to  taking  that  up,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  time  limitations,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  be  prevented  or  precluded 
from  presenting  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  If  the  Senator 
could  present  them  within  the  2-hour 
limitation,  that  would  be  fine  and  dandy. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  No,  I  could 
not  do  that.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
needs  an  hour  and  the  opposition  needs 
an  hour.  That  Is  2  hours  there. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  trying  to  submit  here  Is  not  the 
entire  State  Department  authorization 
bill.  In  fact,  we  have  proposed  an  amend- 
ment that  would  strip  the  bill  of  ever>-- 
thing  except  the  International  Broad- 
casting Service  and  add  to  It  the  Turkish 
proposal. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  There  would  be 
nothing  else  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  would  be 
nothing  else  remaining  to  amend,  and  the 
main  part  of  S.  1517  would  be  called  up 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  inquire  as  to  what 
kind  of  legislative  surgery  is  going  to  be 
applied  to  S.  1517,  that  it  is  going  to 
be  disemboweled,  so  to  speak,  of  all  other 
parts  except,  apparently,  some  of  these 
that  relate  to  the  Information  service. 
How  are  we  ever  going  to  get  back  on  the 
regular  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  get  back  on  the 
regular  bill  after  we  come  back  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  But  the  bill,  S. 
1517,  is  the  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  Are  we  going  to  cut  off  a  big 
hunk  of  it  and  throw  it  out  here,  after 
having  worked  on  it  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  leave  a  little  piece  there  on 
which  we  are  going  to  add  the  amend- 
ment for  the  aid  to  Turkey? 

I  wish  to  know  how  we  are  going  to 
pick  up  v.hat  we  have  thrown  out.  Once 


the  surgery  has  taken  place  where  do 
the  parts  go? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  T\ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  be  our 
purpose  to  report  another  bill,  which 
would  embody  the  sum  and  substance  of 
S.  1517.  with  the  exception  of  this  part 
that  is  offered  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  That  seems  a  ver>- 
peculiar  way  to  accomplish  an  objective, 
in  other  words,  to  take  a  bill  that  has 
been  processed,  that  was  understood  to 
be  made  available  for  this  body  in  Sep- 
tember, and  to  take  It  apart,  remove  those 
parts  that  seem  of  no  immediate  urgency, 
and  then  attach  a  provision  that  relates 
to  Turkey-Greek  aid. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  an 
open-minded  man  about  that  subject  of 
Turkish  aid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  it  Is  most  imusua!,  but  it 
is  the  orJy  way  we  can  find  to  possibly 
achieve  action,  one  way  or  the  other,  be- 
fore the  week  is  out. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  He  is  always  helpful  to 
us. 

I  say  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  within  the  last  24  hours, 
have  had  meetings  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Greece  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey.  We  have  had  no  reports  at  all, 
except  what  the  press  has  carried,  as  to 
what  transph-ed  In  those  meetings. 

We  had  people  from  the  White  House— 
they  are  here  in  the  gallery — telling  u.« 
that  we  ought  to  act  and  act  promptly 
on  this  matter  of  aid  to  Turkey. 

I  add  that  it  would  seem  to  me  In  a 
matter  of  such  consequence — and  It  is 
very  Important  and  It  Is  an  extremelv 
serious  matter — that  It  would  be  well  if 
we  were  able  to  hear  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  to  what  transpired  In  the 
conference  before  we  move,  and  I  add. 
very  hopefully,  with  some  constructive 
pui-pose  that  there  Is  in  section  614  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  a  feature  that 
permits  a  waiver  of  authority  to  the 
President  to  grant  military  assistance  in 
the  instance  of  Turkey,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law  of  the  land  if  he  deems  it 
to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

That  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  authority. 
1  think  that  nms.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
somewhere  aroimd  50  million  or  more 
dollars,  but  It  Is  not  as  if  it  is  a  dead- 
end street. 

I  do  not  know,  for  the  life  of  me,  why 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  not  used  this  authority.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  It  does  not 
make  much  sense. 

What  Is  at  stake  here  is  the  desire  of 
the  Turkish  Government  to  purehase 
mOitary  equipment  from  the  United 
States.  What  is  available  under  current 
law.  which  would  relate  to  the  concern 
the  Senator  from  NQssourl  has  expressed; 
namely,  the  law  of  the  land,  Is  a  waiver 
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authority  under  the  militar;' 
program  of  substantial 
for  the  next  couple  of  weeks 

I  am  just  laying  out  wha  . 
to  be  the  most  unusual 
is  developing  here  which  I 
may  I  say,  very  desirable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The 
rect.  It  is  most  unusual,  but  i 
way  we  can  achieve  any  action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M 
will  the  majority  leader  yield; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 
tinguished  assistant  major 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mj 
as  I  have  listened  to  the 
it  appears  to  me  that   the|° 
disposition  to  enter  into  a 
ment  of  soi-ts  perhaps.  But, 
tened  to  the  objections  that 
by  the  distinguished  Senator 
nesota    (Mr.   Humpheky),   I 
there  is  such  a  disposition 
have  a  vehicle  before  the 
a  time  limit  on  it,  discuss  it 
have  one  or  two  or  tliree 
whatever  has  to  be  offered 
Senators  feel  have  to  be 
could  we  not  introduce  a  bill 
resolution,  which  would  contain 
feature  of  the  bill  that  is  on 
dealing  with  the  Board  for 
Broadcasting,  and  get  consen 
to  the  immediate  consideration 
bill,  have  a  time  limit  on  it 
provide  for  the  2  hours  s^ 
distinguished    Senator    f ron  l 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  provide  for 
tion  on  whatever  amendment 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vi 
mind,  and  vote  on  it. 

This  would  obviate  the 
was  raised  by  the  distinguisl^ed 
from  Minnesota,  in  that  it 
on  the  calendar  tlie  bill  w 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
It  would  not  emasculate 
would  remain  on  the  calend  i 
Senate  could  proceed  with 
and  send  over  to  the  House  of 
atives  a  vehicle  on  which  the 
either  act  or  not  act. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD   and   M 
MAN  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
have  no  such  resolution  at 
shall  be  quite  difficult,  I  thiiili 
that  situation  which  would 
leviate  the  issue  itself  in  the  2 
are  remaining. 

What  I  am  trying  to  seek 
to  face  up  to  this  matter 
of  one  amendment  which  w 
by  Senators  Sparkman  and 
do  so  on  a  2-hour  limitatioii 
sometime  early  tomorrow.  If 
til  tomorrow  for  a  resolutioi 
iTon  into  additional  difficulty 

So  I  think  it  is  best  that 
I  make  unanimous-consent  r 
the  i}artlcular  section  under 
tion.  Frankly,  I  do  not  favor 
Europe  or  Radio  Liberty.  ] 
Voice  of  America  can  take  c 
missions  in  those  categories, 
unemimous  consent,  Mr 
on  tomorrow  that  particulai 
the  State  Department 
be  separated  from  the  rest 
that  it  be  in  order  to  offer 
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amoilnts  at  least 
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ment  seeking  to  settle  the  questions  of 
arms  aid  to  Turkey  on  a  reduced  basis, 
that  the  time  be  limited  to  2  hours  and 
that  time  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman). 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  two 
questions  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  First,  is  it  the  intent 
of  Llie  majority  leader  that  this  agree- 
ment be  entered  into,  that  either  myself 
or  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  or  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  would  be  permitted  to  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  that 
would  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman*  and  whether 
that  substitute  could  eitlier  be  a  tradi- 
tional legislative  substitute  or  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  substitute?  Is  that  peimis- 
slble? 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  within  a  time 
limit. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  if  germane. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  have  to  be 
germane  to  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  would  have  to  be 
germane  to  the  subject  matter. 

Will  there  be  an  additional  time  limit 
to  discuss  that  substitute  when  offered, 
or  will  it  be  contained  within  the  2-hour 
time  limit? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  dragged  it  out, 
I  think  we  would  lose  what  possible  bene- 
ficial effects  we  might  have,  and  I  prefer 
to  set  it  down  within  a  2-hoiu:  period 
because  we  only  have  2  days  to  go. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  not  my  intent  to 
try  to  drag  it  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  assm'e  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  aware  of  the  substitute  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) is  contemplating  offering,  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  is  likewise  thinking  of  offer- 
ing. I  tiilnk  to  cramp  such  a  substitute 
into  the  2-hour  time  restraint  may  be 
making  it  a  bit  tight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senators  and  I 
have  discussed  this  often.  Everyone 
knows  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Could  we  agree  on  an 
additional  hoiu"  for  the  substitute,  if 
offered,  either  by  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington  (Mr.  Jackson )  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Second,  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  the  majority 
leader  said  that  the  debate  and  vote  will 
take  place  at  an  unspecified  time  tomor- 
row. Could  we  agree  that  this  matter  will 
not  be  called  up  prior  to  2  p.m.  tomorrow 
afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  because  we 
hope  to  stay  in  and  conclude  the  OCS 
bill  tonight,  and  then,  because  of  the 
lockin.  we  have  the  mineral  leasing  bill 
tomorrow  coming  In  at  9  a.m.,  and  I  am 
willing  to  agree  to  a  period  between  2 
p.m.  and  4  p.m.,  or  2  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  if 
need  be. 

I  make  that  request.  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  pointed 
out,  this  is  a  very  unusual  procedm? 
and  I  am  not  sure  just  what  rights  the 
Members  of  tlie  Senate  will  be  giving  up 
if  this  request  is  agreed  to.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  majorltj 
leader,  but  I  do  not  at  this  point  want 
to  be  precluded  from  presenting  an 
amendment,  if  I  conclude  that  it  is  in 
tlie  public  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Senator  ad- 
dress a  question  to  me? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  that 

1  have  no  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader,  provided  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  not  precluded  from 
presenting  an  amendment  and  if  we  can 
work  out  an  acceptable  time  limitation 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
dicate what  the  amendment  might  be. 
so  tliat  v.e  can  be  aware  of  its  germane- 
ness or  lack  of  germaneness? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  will  not 
be  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  amend- 
ment as  to  Turkey  is  not  germane, 
either,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
quite  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  tlie  ma- 
jority leader  is  trying  to  preclude  other 
nongermane  amendments,  and  he  should 
try. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  want 
an  amendment  to  come  into  a  2-  or  3- 
hour  period  at  this  time. 

I  will  be  forced,  then,  to  make  the 
imanimous  consent  request,  based  on  tlie 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Senators 
Sparkman  and  Case,  and  the  substitute 
by  Messrs.  Eagleton.  Humphrey,  Jack- 
son, et  al.,  that  there  be  a  limitation  of 

2  houi-s,  3  hours  on  the  substitute,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  on  the  basis 
of  the  previous  requests. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  not  to  be  taken 
up  prior  to  2  p.m. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, resei-ving  the  right  to  object,  for 
the  time  being,  I  do  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration,  and  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  which  was  extended  by  all 
concerned,  because  this  is  a  most  trying 
question. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  MAN- 
AGEMENT  ACT    OF    1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  521)  to  increase  the 
supply  of  energy  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act,  and  for  other  pmposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  having  dis- 
cussed this  request  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  with  Mr.  Fannin — and  I  be- 
lieve through  Mr.  Fannin  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen— that  time  on  any  remaining 
amendments  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  bill  be  limited  to  one-half  hour, 
rather  than  to  1  hour,  and  that  ttie  time 
be  divided  and  controlled  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hot- 
DLESTON).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  question  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  modification  of  my  amendment  to  the 

desk. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  66.  after  line  14,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  and  renumber  follow- 
ing paragraphs  accordingly : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  holder  of  a  lease  or  rlght- 
o/.way  Issued  or  maintained  under  this  Act 
and  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Settlements 
Pvind  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  fund') 
established  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
rtrictly  liable  for  the  rehabilitation  and  res- 
toration, without  regard  to  fault  and  with- 
out regard  to  ownership,  of  any  adversely 
affected  lands,  structures,  fish,  wildlife,  or 
UoUc  or  other  natural  resources  adminis- 
tered by  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  for  all  dam- 
ages sustained  as  a  result  of  discharges  of 
oil  or  gas  from  any  operation  authorized 
under  this  Act  and  maintained  by  such 
liolder  of  a  lease  or  right-of-way  If  such 
damages  occurred  (A)  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  or 
(B)  In  or  on  waters  within  two  hundred 
nautical  miles  of  the  baseline  of  the  United 
States,  CH\r>ada,  or  Mexico  from  which  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
or  Mexico  is  measured,  or  <C)  within  one 
hundred  nautical  miles  of  any  such  opera- 
tion. Claims  for  such  Injury  or  damages  may 
be  determined  by  arbitration  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings.". 

On  page  66,  line  19,  after  the  word  "caused" 
Insert  "solely",  and  on  line  23,  after  the 
word  "caused"  insert  the  word  "solely". 

On  page  66,  line  25,  Instead  of  "97,000.000" 
Insert  t22,000.0OO". 

On  page  69,  line  22,  Instead  of  'The  United 
States  Government"  Insert  "Federal,  State,  or 
local  governmental  agencies". 

On  page  69,  line  24,  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(4)  All  c-onts,  including  administrative. 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  official  or  agency,  of  such 
removal  and  other  actions  to  minimize  dam- 
ages pursuant  to  this  subeection  shall  be 
borne  by  the  lessee  or  permittee  of  the  op- 
eration from  which  the  discharge  occurs.". 

On  page  70,  line  4,  strike  out  "$7,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$22,000,000". 

Prorlded,  That  in  the  event  the  lease  Is  held 
by  a  consortl\mi,  that  such  financial  re- 
sponsibility may  be  satisfied  by  the  t^gre- 
gate  financial  responeibllity  of  all  member* 
of  a  consortium." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  v/ith  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  principal  Interested 
Senators.  I  think  it  is  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  my  earlier  amendment.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  and  am  prepared  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDKN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  these  amendments,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
lability  provision  of  8.  521,  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Management  Act  of 
1975. 

The  amendments  we  are  proposing 
would  enable  prompt  recovery  of  clean- 
up costs  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, make  the  lessee  absolutely 
liable  without  limit  for  all  costs  to  Gov- 
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emment  of  controlling  and  cleanlng-up 
a  spill,  and  enable  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  recover  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  to  restore  and  reha- 
bilitate any  public  resources  under  their 
Jmisdiction  which  are  damaged  by  an 
OCS  spill.  In  addition,  these  amend- 
ments would  raise  the  limit  of  liability 
of  the  lessee  for  damages  from  $7,000,000 
to  $22,000,000  per  incident. 

I  believe  these  provisions  are  absolutely 
vital  to  assuring  that  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  development  will  result  in  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  oil  and 
gas  resources  with  a  minimum  risk  of 
damage  to  other  marine  and  coastal  re- 
sources. I  know  my  concerns  are  shared 
by  everyone  who  enjoys  the  envigoratlng 
pleasures  of  a  rich  ocean  enviionment. 
We,  in  Delaware  are  especially  sensitive 
about  our  coastal  resources. 

Unlike  many  coastal  States,  more  than 
98  percent  of  Delaware's  ocean  and  bay 
coastal  zone  ts  open  space — parks, 
marshes,  and  private  land  characterized 
by  dunes  and  beaches  for  recreation 
study  and  a  variety  of  birds  and  other 
wildlife,  which  offer  opportunities  for 
study,  and  appreciation  in  this  unique 
region. 

Ever  since  the  1790's,  families  have 
headed  to  Delaware's  shore  to  relax  and 
enjoy  tliese  resources.  Attendance  at 
State  coastal  parks  alone  is  more  than 
3.6  million  peisons  yearly.  That  is  seven 
times  the  population  of  the  entire  State. 
Municipal  beaches  and  boating,  sport 
fishing,  and  hunting  attract  many  more. 
However,  this  region  provides  more  than 
recreation  and  beauty.  A  million  pounds 
of  fish  are  caught  commercially  off  Dela- 
ware shores  every  year,  making  a  healthy 
contribution  to  our  economic  base. 

What  I  am  trying  to  convey,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  this  land — tliis  playground 
of  natural  beauty — holds  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  each  person  In  my  State 
as  well  as  many  residents  of  ttie  entire 
Atlantic  Seaboar± 

Those  of  us  who  are  from  coastal  States 
are  accutely  aware  that  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
will  bring  pressures  and  impacts  to  the 
marine  and  coastal  environment  of  a 
magnitude  that  has  never  been  experi- 
enced before.  I  have  spoken  previously 
of  the  need  for,  and  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  provisions  in  this  bill  which  calls 
for  strong  coordination  between  State 
and  Federal  Government  to  assure  that 
OCS  development  proceeds  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs. 

However,  the  spector  of  chronic  and 
accidental  spills  occurring  In  the  couise 
of  oil  and  gas  drilling  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  are  not  removed  by  these 
provisions.  What  this  amendment  before 
us  Is  Intended  to  do.  Is  create  the  greatest 
possible  Incentive  for  OCS  operators  to 
conduct  their  activities  using  the  best 
ixissible  methods  and  equipment  for 
minimizing  the  danger  of  accidental  and 
chronic  polluting  incidents. 

As  the  bill  is  presently  written  the 
liability  of  the  lessee  i£  limited  to  $7,000.- 
000.  This  is  $1  million  less  than  the  limit 
imposed  on  offshore  facility  operators  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
and  $43,000,000  of  the  Deepwater  Port 


Act  that  was  signed  Into  law  last  year. 
Currently,  under  Department  of  the 
Interior  regulations,  an  OCS  operator  is 
absolutely  liable  without  limit  for  all 
Government  cleanup  costs  in  the  event 
of  a  spill. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe,  that  even 
though  the  offshore  oil  pollution  settle- 
ment firnd  created  by  the  pending  bill, 
is  available  to  compensate  for  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  an  OCQ  spill,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  reduce  the  financial  incentive  for 
an  operator  to  prevent  the  release  of  oil 
into  the  ocean  environment.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  regulations  impos- 
ing absolute  liability  for  Government 
cleanup  costs  on  all  OCS  operators  were 
promulgated  after  the  Santa  Barbara  oil 
spill  disaster  of  1969.  One  author  writing 
about  the  events  surrounding  the  Santa 
Barbara  spill  notes  the  significance  that 
well  placed  responsibility  for  the  risk  of 
oil  and  gas  development  can  have  In 
selecting  areas  in  which  such  activities 
will  be  carried  on.  According  to  Jeffrey 
Potter  in  his  book  "Disaster  by  Oil,"  the 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Faced  a  suit  brovight  by  a  group  of  oil 
companies  headed  by  Pawley  Petroleum  pro- 
testing that  had  they  known  they  would 
face  unlimited  liabUlty  for  spills  they  would 
not  have  bid.  The  petition  states  as  clearly 
as  any  environmentalist  charge  that  the 
government  knew  or  should  have  known  that 
the  Santa  Barbara  leases  are  In  a  known 
area  of  faulting  which  Is  subjected  to  earth- 
quakes and  tidal  waves  and  that  the  driUlng 
requires  operations  which  reach  to  the  pres- 
ently known  limits  of  the  relevant  technol- 
ogy. 

Deciding  tlie  best  possible  locations  to 
drill  is  an  essential  feature  of  a  prudent 
offshore  resource  development  program. 

Absolute  liability  for  oil  spill  cleanup 
costs  will  encourage  these  decisions  to  be 
well  reasoned. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that 
the  ciu'rent  Department  of  Interior  lia- 
bility regulations  have  not  eliminated 
chronic  and  accidental  spillage  of  oil  to 
a  degree  I  would  hope  can  be  achieved 
before  a  new  generation  of  drilling  begins 
off  our  coasts.  For  example,  recent  re- 
ports on  operations  in  the  gulf  indicate 
that  a  niunber  of  polluting  accidents  oc- 
curred over  the  past  year,  one  of  which 
resulted  in  the  discharge  of  2.213  barrels 
of  oil.  In  this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  recent  article  from  the 
Delaware  State  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
According  to  this  ai'tlcle  12  of  the  20  oil 
companies  which  are  planning  to  operate 
off  the  Atlantic  coEists  have  been  respon- 
sible for  more  than  half  of  the  accidents, 
including  six  deaths,  that  occurred  dur- 
ing drilling  operations  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  over  the  past  year.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  will  complement  the  more 
stringent  safety  and  performance  stand- 
ards in  S.  521  to  help  achieve  tliis  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  incentive  created  jy 
imposing  absolute  liability  on  an  OCS 
operator  for  Government  cleanup  costs 
and  a  $22,000,000  Umlt  for  all  other  dam- 
ages is  the  kind  of  assurance  that  we 
need  to  protect  the  public  and  to  prevent 
major  and  permanent  disturbance  of  our 
coastal  and  marine  environment.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  all  operators,  whether 
they  are  major  oil  companies,  or  smaller 
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to  secure  the 


independents,  will  be  able „. 

insurance  coverage  or  othef  backing  nee 
essary  to  demonstrate  financial  respon 
sibility  in  accordance  with   his  act.  Thus, 
tlie  liability  we  propose  w  11  not  impair 
rompetition  for  Outer  Con  ;inental  Shelf 
leases. 

We  need  oil  and  gas.  bul  we  also  need 
the  delicate  and  irreplaceal  tie  plant,  ani- 
mal, recreation,  and  esthetic  resources 
of  the  ocean  environment. 

I,  therefore,  urge  adop  ion  of  these 
amendments. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  i  i  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

|Prom  Delaware  State  News,   JiUy  13.  1975] 

Twelve   CoMPANisa   Had    74   Offshore   Oil 

Accidents 

(By  JudltbRoale  I) 

Washinoton.— Twelve  of  the  20  oU  Amis 

which   nominated   areas   for  1  easing   In   the 

Atlantic  off  Delaware  have  be  iti  responsible 

for  more  than  half  the  accidents,  including 

Blx  deaths,  at  offshore  operatic  as  in  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico  during  the  past  year. 

The  dozen  firms  were  involvi^l  in  74  of  the 
138  accidents  reported  between  June  1,  1974, 
and  May  31,  1975.  according  t<»  Infection  of 
monthly  records  at  the  U.S.  deological  Sur- 
vey (USOS)  national  center  in  Reston,  Va. 

Two  of  the  fatal  accidents  oc  ;urred  on  Sxm 
Oil  Co.  operations. 

The  others  were  on  rigs  or  platforms  op- 
erated by  Cities  Service,  E.xx  »n.  Shell  and 
Kerr  McOee. 

In  what's  called  "an  unev«ntful  period" 
by  USOS  workers,  most  of  th(  oil  spills  re- 
sulting from  the  accidents  we  re  only  a  few 
barrels  in  size.  The  largest  was  an  estimated 
2.213-barrel  spill  from  a  Shell  pipeline  that 
was  not  checked  for  damage  aft  er  a  hurricane 
ripped  through  the  Oulf  of  Mei  Ico. 

Among  the  dozen  companies,  there  were 
also  19  fires — about  half  of  thjm  related  to 
careless  welding — and  six  tim(  s  work  boats 
collided  with  oU  equipment. 

Most  of  the  small  spills  we  e  blamed  on 
pipeline  corrosion,  malfunct  oning  sump 
pumps,  faUure  of  pressure  sensors  to  shut 
protective  valves,  and  human  srror  or  care- 
lessness. 

The  companies  operating  drll  ling  rigs,  pro- 
duction platforms  and  boats  ii:  volved  in  the 
accidents  and  the  number  of  accidents  they 
reported  are  Shell,  32;  Mobile,  8;  Exxon,  7; 
Continental,  7;  Oulf,  6;  Chevroi  i,  4;  Kerr  Mc- 
Gee.  3;  Atlantic  Richfield,  2;  (JltJea  Service, 
2;  Sun  Oil,  2:  Amoco.  1;  and  Trans  Ocean 
OH.  1. 

USOS  officials,  who  were  lese  than  enthu- 
siastic about  sharing  the  recc  rds  with  the 
press,  are  quick  to  claim  that  a  tabulation  of 
accidents  means  little. 

For  example,  the  conserva  iou  division 
branch  chief  pointed  out,  Sh(  11  may  have 
reported  the  most  accidents  b  it  that  com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  ope-ators  in  the 
Oulf. 

The  accidents  are  also  unr«  lated  to  the 
operators'  compliance  with  federal  orders 
that  govern  offshore  work. 

Nevertheless,  the  types  of  incidents  re- 
ported do  give  Delawareans  sorie  Idea  what 
to  expect  in  the  day-to-day  opi  ration  of  oU 
and  gas  weUs  off  their  shores. 

The  SheU  2,213  barrel  spill  is  a  classic 
example. 

According  to  a  summary  o:  the  report, 
sometime  between  Sept.  6  and  Sept.  9  last 
J  ear  a  hurricane  tore  an  eigh  -Inch  ARCO 
pipeUne  lose  from  a  12-lnch  Sh  ?11  line,  leav- 
ing the  Shell  line  open. 

Before  the  split  was  discovert  d,  Shell  gave 
Continental  the  go-ahead  to  start  pumping 
oil  through  the  line.  The  oil  lowed  freely 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  5  a.m.  Sept.  10 
when  the  break  was  finally  dacovered. 


As  a  resiUt  of  the  Incident,  the  report  said. 
Shell  clalnu  It  will  develop  procedures  for 
checking  pipelines  after  they've  been  shut 
down  during  a  storm. 

Several  other  accidents  also  hint  that 
somebody  simply  goofed. 
Continental  has  one  such  incident  Nov.  27. 
The  aiunmary  report  tor  tha.t  accident  saya, 
"Due  to  an  error,  the  platform  was  put  on 
remote  control  to  the  computer  at  Conti- 
nental's main  office  in  New  Orleans.  Well 
Q-5D  was  opened  to  test  by  the  computer, 
but  the  flowliue  had  been  removed." 

The  solution  noted  In  the  report  was  to 
clean  up  the  120  barrels  of  oil  that  had 
poured  mto  the  Gulf  and  install  the  missing 
pipeline. 

A  similar  Incident  at  Exxon  resulted  in  a 
negligible  spill,  but  six  men  were  Injured 
and  production  equipment  and  pipelines 
were  extensively  damaged. 

That  report  shows  that  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion during  start-up  of  a  new  platform 
OU  July  1.  1974. 

Workers  had  by-passed  the  safety  controls 
on  two  weUs  so  the  wells  could  not  be  shut 
down  automatically.  As  a  result,  the  Are 
spread  and  raged  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Worker  carelessness  was  blamed  for  an- 
other Exxon  accident  a  week  later. 

According  to  the  report,  a  welder  used  an 
empty  chemical  drum  as  a  stand  for  cutting. 
His  torch  Ignited  vapors  In  the  drum,  caus- 
ing an  explosion  but  luckily  no  Are. 

Larger  than  expected  waves  are  also  cited 
In  the  reports  as  the  cause  of  some  accidents 
and  at  least  two  deaths. 

For  example.  Chevron  reported  a  vessel 
collision  and  Are  on  Oct.  4  when  waves 
washed  a  capsized  work  boat  Into  an  18-lnch 
pipeline  and  tore  it  open. 

The  escaping  gas  was  Ignited  and  burned 
for  two  hours. 

According  to  a  Sun  Oil  report,  on  Oct.  22, 
two  roustabouts  working  on  a  drilling  rig 
were  washed  overboard  by  large  waves.  Only 
one  body  was  recovered. 

Typical  of  the  collisions  between  work 
boats  and  equipment  was  a  March  18  acci- 
dent when  the  "M.V.  Midnight  Worker- 
bumped  Into  a  platform  and  tore  a  hole  in 
a  13,800  gallon  fuel  t*nk;  166  barrels  of  dlesel 
fuel  spilled  before  repairs  could  be  made,  the 
report  said. 

"Mechanical  failure"  was  blamed  for  the 
death  of  a  Kerr  McOee  worker  on  Sept.  29. 

A  break  in  a  weld  allowed  escaping  pres- 
sure to  blow  the  man  down  a  stairway  to  the 
deck  below,  killing  him  and  injuring  one 
other,  the  report  said. 

Several  gas  well  blowouts  were  also  re- 
ported during  the  year.  Unlike  oil  accidents, 
the  escaping  gas  is  not  considered  "pollution" 
for  reporting  purposes. 

A  March  19  gas  blowout  on  a  Mobil  rig, 
however,  resulted  in  a  capsized  rig  and  a  gas 
leak  that  lasted  six  days. 

The  report  says  a  1,160  foot  deep  well 
began  to  fiow  when  the  crew  ptUled  out  pip- 
ing. The  rig  listed  to  one  side  as  gas  shot  200 
feet  into  the  air.  All  personnel  were  evacu- 
ated. By  morning  the  rig  had  capsized  and 
gas  was  boiling  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  a  bubble  that  was  100  yards  in  diameter 
and  four  to  five  feet  high. 


Will  Insure  that  afifected  coastal  state 
governments  and  the  public  wUl  have 
ample  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  regarding  the 
disposition  of  resources  off  their  shores 
The  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
has  been  exceedingly  helpful  in  accepting 
some  simple  clarifying  amendments  that 
I  proposed,  to  set  forth  explicitly  the  pro- 
cedures for  State  and  local  government 
and  public  participation  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  Federal  leasing  program.  These 
procedures  will  apply  both  in  the  origi- 
nal formulation  of  the  leasing  program 
and  in  the  annual  review  and  revision 
of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  assuring  full  participa- 
tion during  the  formulation  of  a  Federal 
leasing  progiam,  my  amendments  assure 
that  sufficient  time  for  responding  to 
the  Secretary's  decision  will  be  afforded 
for  State  and  local  government  and  the 
public,  to  comment  before  the  program  is 
finally  approved. 

In  addition  to  assuring  that  public 
participation  will  be  a  large  part  of  the 
OCS  leasing  process,  S.  521  also  estab- 
llshes  new  safety  and  performance 
standards  to  govern  operations  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  These  stand- 
ards will  require  the  use  of  best  available 
technology  in  order  to  protect  public 
health,  safety,  and  the  environment. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  expeditiously  and  fa- 
vorably on  tills  legislation  so  that  the 
safeguards  which  it  provides  will  be  put 
into  force  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  this 
regard,  I  just  want  to  voice  some  of  my 
Immediate  concerns. 

As  we  know,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  already  Initiated  a  massive 
Outer  Conthiental  Shelf  leashig  process 
to  bring  areas  not  previously  developed 
Into  production.  Tliese  "frontier"  areas 
Include  areas  off  the  coasts  of  California, 
Alaska,  and  the  eastern  seaboard.  When 
these  plans  were  first  announced,  I  Joined 
several  other  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  In  expressing  our  concerns 
that  the  massive  acceleration  of  OCS 
leasing  was  premature  and  ill-conceived. 
The  Interior  Department's  frontier  area 
leasing  proposal  appeared  to  us  to  be 
based  on  scant  Information  concerning 
the  quantity  of  resource  reserves  in  this 
area,  the  value  of  those  reseiTes,  and  the 
environmental  impact  that  oU  and  gas 
development  in  these  relatively  unex- 
plored areas  would  have.  Our  concerns 
were  borne  out  by  assessments  of  the 
leasing  program  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  which  concluded 
that: 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  for  the  excellent  work 
they  have  done  in  designing  a  rational 
program  for  leasing  resource  develop- 
ment rights  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  The  importance  and  need  for  this 
legislation  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly in  recent  years  and  I  hope  this 
legislation  will  soon  be  enacted  and 
signed  into  law. 

I  am  especially  giatified  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  several  provlsloas  In  the  bill  which 


The  fai-reaching  implications  of  such  a 
leasing  goal,  both  with  respect  to  the  direc- 
tion of  future  energy  resource  development 
and  potential  environmental  consequences, 
made  it  one  of  the  most  critical  policy  deci- 
sions in  the  20-year  history  of  Federal  OCS 
leasUig.  Yet  we  found  that  the  goal  was  hast- 
ily conceived  by  Interior  policy  officials  un- 
der pressiues  exerted  by  the  energy  crisis 
without  adequate  data  or  adequate  consid- 
eration of  several  major  factors,  and  despite 
opposition  fi-om  Interior's  program  personnel. 

Interior  is  proceeding  with  Shelf  leasing 
at  a  pace  which  far  exceeds  its  administra- 
tive capacity  to  insure  proper  evaluation  of 
leased  areas  and  fair  value  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  resources.  The  argument 
that  g!\lns  in  earlier  oil  and  gas  production 


will  occur  proportionate  to  acreages  lea'^ed 
is  highly  questionable  because  of  the  con- 
straints industry  wUl  face  in  responding  to 
the  greatly  accelerated  program. 

In  testimony  during  healings  held 
jointly  by  the  Interior  and  Commerce 
Committees  in  April  of  this  year,  the  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  testified  further  that- 

Interior  officials  now  say  that  Interior  no 
longer  has  a  10  million  acre  leasing  goal. 
They  state  that  emphasLs  Is  on  production 
and  opening  up  frontier  areas  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  proceeding  expeditiously  with 
the  preparatory  steps  for  six  proposed 
lease  ofiers  in  1975.  What  concerns  us  most 
with  this  change  ...  Is  that  Interior  has 
not  shed  any  light  on  what  the  mngnltude 
of  the  leasing  p.-ogram  might  be.  No  new 
acreage  goals  were  announced  and  the  ra- 
tionale for  holding  six  sales  In  1975  rather 
than  some  other  number  remains  a  mystery. 
We  do  not  see  how  It  Is  possible  to  conduct 
a  rational  leasing  program  without  setting 
reasonable  goals  of  where  to  lease,  when  to 
lease,  hew  much  to  lease — with  some  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  how  much  oil  and 
gas  to  expect  from  development  of  the 
leases. 

Without  clear  guidance  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  any  OCS  leasing  program  to 
national  goals  and  objectives,  wc  do  not 
see  how  Government  or  industry  can 
effectively  plan  for  OCS  development. 
Accordingly,  our  report  recommends  that 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  clearly  de- 
fine the  leasing  goals  and  how  they  re- 
late to  overall  national  energy  goals  and 
plans. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  proposed  OCS  leasing  legislation, 
new  petroleum  reserve  figures  published 
by  the  U.S.  Geplogical  Survey  contained 
a  susbtantial  downward  appraisal  of 
OCS  resource  potential.  For  example,  in 
March  of  1974,  undiscovered  offshore  re- 
serves were  estimated  to  be  58  to  116  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  355  to  710  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Most  recent 
figures,  however,  indicate  tliese  reserves 
to  be  10  to  49  billion  barrels  of  oil  and 
26  to  111  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas. 

Insofar  as  Atlantic  coast  potential  re- 
serves are  concerned,  early  1974  figures 
were  10  to  20  billion  barrels  of  oil  and 
55  to  110  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas.  However,  latest  figures  place  these 
reserve  estimates  at  2  to  4  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  5  to  14  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas.  This  is  almost  an  80- 
percent  reduction  in  resei-ve  estimates 
off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

I  believe  these  evaluations  bear  out 
the  conclusions  reached  by  me  and  other 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  that:  Under  the 
present  leasing  system,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  frequently  committed  to  de- 
velopment before  it  has  sufficient  in- 
formation to  make  intelligent  choices. 

I  agree  that  our  domestic  resources 
must  be  made  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  as  quickly  as  it  is  ration- 
ally possible  to  do  so.  However,  there 
are  several  reasons  to  be  concerned  over 
premature  development  of  the  frontier 
OCS  areas;  these  concerns  are  lai"gely 
socioeconomic  and  environmental.  As 
the  Comicil  on  Environmental  QuaUty's 
recently  published  "Environmental  As- 


sessment of  OCS  Oil  and  Gas  Develop- 
ment" states: 

Development  of  offshore  petroleum  must 
be  evaluated  In  terms  of  possible  effects  on 
the  coastal  and  offshore  regions  as  well  as 
onshore.  Valuable  wetlands,  beaches,  amd 
tidal  flats  can  be  physically  and  biologicadly 
changed  by  the  presence  of  oil.  Residents 
of  the  areas  may  suffer  economic,  social 
and  psychological  harm  from  the  posslbUlty 
and  reality  of  accumxUated  oil.  The  value 
of  preserving  recreational,  business,  and 
:  cologlcally  productive  areas  mxv-t  be  ac- 
knowledgefl  In  the  development  decision. 

Tills  report  also  concluded  that: 
Storm  conditions  In  the  Atlantic  and  storm 
and  seismic  conditions  In  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  present  mere  severe  threats  to  per- 
sonnel safety  and  environmental  piotectlon 
than  the  petroleum  industry  has  faced  be- 
fore. Industry's  ability  to  use  teclinology 
r;ife!v  Is  an  essential  element  in  minimizing 
environmeiitiil  damage  from  oil  and  gas  op- 
erntions  In  new  OCS  areas.  Careful  attention 
to  human  factors,  systems  analysis,  a  ad  per- 
.sonuel  training  are  very  Important.     . 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  goes 
a  lonjr  way  toward  meeting  these  con- 
cerns, however,  I  would  like  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  to  assure 
me  oil  one  point.  If  it  does  happen,  that 
the  Interior  Department  is.sues  leases 
as  currently  proposed  for  these  vast 
fiontier  areas,  before  tliis  bill  is  en- 
acted, I  believe  it  imperative  that  any 
farther  operations  and  activities  on 
these  or  any  other  leases  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  once  it  becomes 
law.  Will  this  in  fact  be  the  ca.«e? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  that  is  absolutely 
correct.  All  leases,  those  existing  now  and 
those  issued  between  now  and  the  time 
this  bill  is  enacted  will  be  subject  to 
its  provisions  the  moment  it  is  signed 
into  law.  This  includes  the  oil  spill  lia- 
bility rules  and  requirements  for  de- 
velopment and  production  plans. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Thank  you,  I  would  also 
like  to,  if  I  may,  clarify  one  additional 
matter. 

As  I  read  section  206  which  sets  forth 
the  procedures  for  preparation  and  ap- 
proval of  an  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lease  development  and  production  plan 
it  states,  on  page  101,  that  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  the  plan,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing here: 

Together  with  any  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  the  Governors  of 
the  affected  coastal  States,  any  appropriate 
regional  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Advisory 
Board,  and  any  appropriate  interstate  re- 
gional entity  created  under  the  authority  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  .  .  .  for 
their  review  and  comment. 

Now,  as  I  interpret  this  wording  it  im- 
plies that  there  may  be  a  situation  where 
a  development  and  production  plan 
would  be  prepared  without  any  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  to  accompany 
it.  If  my  Interpretation  is  correct,  would 
the  Senator  describe  to  me  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  might  happen? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  that  is  hi  fact 
ti-ue.  A  lessee  is  required  under  this  bill 
to  prepare  a  development  and  production 
plan  for  any  lease  on  which  development 
and  production  had  not  yet  begim  by 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  measure. 


Whether  approval  of  a  plan  requires 
preparation  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement  will  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances. 

For  example,  a  lease  for  which  such  a 
plan  is  prepared  might  be  adjacent  to  a 
leased  tract  hela  by  the  same  lessee  and 
on  which  development  and  production 
have  been  underway  for  some  time.  In 
this  case,  development  and  production 
on  the  new  tract  might  involve  a  tie-in 
to  the  existing  pipeline  and  otlier  facil- 
ities serving  the  adjacent  tract.  It  is  pos- 
sible tliat  the  impact  of  tying-in  to 
these  facilities  would  not  be  significant 
and  that  any  alternative  to  the  tie-m 
would  be  more  costly  and  involve  greater 
environmental  disturbance.  In  this  in- 
si,ance  there  may  not  be  a  need  to  pre- 
pare an  environmental  impact  statement 
siucc  approval  of  the  plan  would  not  be 
tonsidHred  a  major  Federal  action  with 
a  significant  impact  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Well,  off  the  mid-Atlantic 
Coast,  an  area  in  which  I  have  some  in- 
ttrcst  and  off  the  Alaskan  coast — there 
are  no  leases  issued  as  of  this  date, 
therefore,  no  development  and  produc- 
tion have  taken  place.  As  I  understand 
it,  however,  unless  Congress  moves 
quickly — as  I  believe  they  should — 
leases  may  be  granted  in  these  areas  be- 
fore this  bill  is  enacted.  The  leasing  proc- 
ess is  therefore  proceeding  under  the 
authority  of  the  existing  OCS  law  that 
was  enacted  in  1953,  the  one  we  are  try- 
ing to  update  here. 

The  total  acreage  Involved  In  these 
new  lease  sales  Is  nearly  equal  to  the 
total  8  million  acres  that  have  been 
leased  over  the  last  20  years.  The  At- 
lantic sale  alone  may  involve  3,161,249 
acres.  I  have  already  expressed  my  con- 
cerns over  the  manner  in  which  these 
proposed  lease  areas  have  been  selected. 
But  even  though  they  are  being  con- 
ducted in  haste  it  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  it  will  be  3  years  at  least  and  maybe 
5  before  development  and  production 
will  begin  in  these  frontier  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  will  be 
learned  about  these  areas  by  compa- 
nies, the  Federal  and  State  government 
agencies  and  local  groups  that  are  study- 
ing these  areas  and  planning  for  the  im- 
pacts of  offshore  development.  I  believe 
approval  of  a  development  and  produc- 
tion plan  for  these  previously  undevel- 
oped areas  where  no  operating  experi- 
ence exists  would  be  a  "major  Federal 
action"  and  that  preparation  of  an  en- 
vironmental hnpact  statement  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  Under  the  legislation 
before  us  today,  would  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  accompany  a  pro- 
posed development  and  production  plan 
involving  these  frontier  areas  or  areas 
where  very  litUe  development  and  pro- 
duction have  previously  taken  place? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes;  I  am  sure  that 
it  would.  Approval  of  any  plan  which 
constituted  a  significant  change  from 
the  past  situation  or  level  of  develop- 
ment and  production  would  be  a  "major 
Federal  action"  and,  therefore,  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  And  this  would  be  so  even 
though  the  leases  were  Issued  before  this 
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act  we  are  considering  to(^ay  was  signed 
into  law? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  1^  correct. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  t^e  Senator  for 
clarifjing  this  matter 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Prfesident.  we  do 
not  have  order  in  the  Sena  te 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI<  ;ER 
ste  will  be  in  order.  Sens  tors 
their  seats.  Conversations 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pijesident 
xmanimous  consent  that 
two    Senators    from     _ 
Cranston  and  Mr.  Tunnet 
cosponsors  of  the  amendm  ent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  orderec . 


the 
Ca  lif  ornia 


FPUNDATION 
1976— CON- 


read 


as  follows: 

on  the  dls- 

1  louses   on   the 

the  blU  (H.R. 

to  the  Na- 

:  or   fiscal    year 

and  free  con- 

and  do 

Houses  this 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  _ 
AUTHORIZATION  ACl 
FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prefeident,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  commit  tee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  4723,  and  ask] for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR  <Mr.  Hud 
DLESTON).  The  report  will  be  stated  bv 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  r 

The  committee  of  confererfce 
agreeing   votes   of  the   two 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
4723)   authorizing  appropriations 
tlonal    Science    Fouaidatlon 
1976,  having  met.  after  full 
ference.  have  agreed  to  recor  miend 
recommend  to  their  respective 
report,  signed  by  all  the  confe  rees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consider  ition  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objectioi ,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the 

^The  conference  report 
the  House  proceedings  of 
SIGNAL  Record  of  today.) 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    . 

conference  report  on  the .  ^^,~ 

ence  Foundation  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1976  which  we  have  before  us  today 
merits  the  full  support  of  t^e  Senate. 

It  will  provide  $787,000^000  for  the 
Foundation's  programs  in  i  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  a  figure  which  Is  $35,600,000 
more  than  the  amount  authorized  in  the 
House  bill,  and  $35,600,000  less  than  the 
amoimt  authorized  in  the  I  Senate  bill. 
The  authorization  also  provides  $4,000,- 
000  in  excess  foreign  currencies. 

The  amount  which  the  coiif  erees  have 
authorized  Is  approximate^  5  percent 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  very  close  to  the  target 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  of  $755,400,000.  "Jhe  increases 
over  the  amount  requested!  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  to  be  tised  for  science 
education  and  for  program^  to  improve 
the  ability  of  State  and  l<>cal  govern- 
ments to  utilize  more  effectively  the  ben- 
efits of  science  and  technology. 

Of  particular  importance  and  a  major 
focus  of  the  deliberations  between  the 
House  and  Senate  was  tie  provision 
adopted  on  the  House  floor  to  require 
prior  congressional  approval  of  all  NSP 
grants.  This  pn>vlslon  was  hot  included 
m  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Senate  con- 
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The  Sen- 
will  take 
will  cease. 

I  ask 
names  of  the 
(Mr. 
)  be  added  a.s 


report. 

s  printed  m 

1  he  CoNCREs- 


President,   the 
National  Sci- 


fei-ees  argued  strongly  against  Its  In- 
clusion In  the  final  bUl. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  return  to 
the  Senate  with  a  bill  which  does  not 
include  that  provision.  The  bill  we  have 
reported  makes  it  clear  that  the  role  of 
the  Congress  must  be  to  set  policy  and 
priojities  and  to  conduct  careful  over- 
sight of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, rather  than  to  be  involved  in  the 
day-to-day  execution  and  administra- 
tion of  that  policy.  It  wiU  maintain  the 
integrity  of  our  Nation's  academic  and 
research  enterprise,  and  removes  a  seri- 
ous potential  threat  to  the  principles 
which  have  made  our  countiy  a  leader 
in  the  world  scientific  community. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  authorized 
m  the  conference  report  are  to  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

Scientific  research  project  support, 
$377,600,000. 

National  and  special  research  pro- 
grams. $109,800,000. 

National  research  centers,  $60,200,000. 

Research  applied  to  national  need's, 
$70,500,000. 

Science  education  innovation.  $39  - 
800.000.  ■ 

Science  education  support.  $35,300,000. 

Science  information  activities,  $6,600  - 
000. 

International  cooperative  activities 
$8,000,000. 

Intergovernmental  science  and  R.  &  D 
incentives,  $10,000,000. 

Science  assessment,  policv  and  ad- 
visory activities,  $11,100,000.  ' 

Program  development  and  manage- 
ment, $41,700,000. 

Within  those  categories,  we  agreed  to 
place  spending  fioors  under  the  following 
programs  and  in  the  following  amounts: 

Science  education  innovation,  $39  800  - 
000. 

Science  education  support,  $35,300,000. 
Graduate  student  support,  $16,400,000. 
Science  Information  activities,  $6,600  - 
000. 

Environmental  research  and  earth- 
quake engineering,  $25,000,000. 

Applied  social  research  and  policy  sci- 
ences research,  $23,000,000. 

Intergovernmental  science  programs 
$8,000,000. 

Ethical  and  human  value  implications 
of  science  and  technology,  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  President,  an  expanding  base  of 
scientific  knowledge  Is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation's  future  and  to  ef- 
forts to  find  ways  to  deal  with  a  wide 
range  of  domestic  and  international 
problems.  The  products  of  research  by 
scientists  in  aU  parts  of  the  Nation  not 
only  have  provided  for  the  progress  of 
science,  but  provide  the  knowledge  base 
needed  to  Increase  understanding  of  the 
principles  that  govern  the  physical,  life, 
and  social  sciences — understanding 
which  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  put  a  time  limitation 
on  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  objection.  It  is  on  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  hope 
not,  but  will  he  limit  It  to  5  minutes? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  5  minutes,  anyway. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  S.  521  to  increase  the 
supply  of  energy  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ju-epared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  yielding 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  getting  prepared 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Before  the  Senator  does 
Uiat,  I  point  out  that  we  have  a  fund 
created  in  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  special  liabihty.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senators  amend- 
ment now  means  that  oil  produced  in 
Alaska  which  aheady  pays  5  cents  a 
barrel  to  establish  a  $100  million  liability 
fund  there,  now  will  have  to  pay  another 
2.5  cents  a  bairel  to  pay  any  damages 
that  occur  in  Mexico  and  Canada,  alsC 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Nothing  in  my  amend- 
ment remotely  touches  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  oil  in  Alaska 
pays  for  this  fund?  Are  we  going  to  create 
an  additional  payment  here— a  separate 
fund? 

Ml-. -KENNEDY.  This  would  not  in  any 
way  touch  that  particular  provision. 
There  are  provisions  in  the  legislation 
that  refer  to  tliat.  but  this  does  not  relate 
to  those  provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  acceptable  to  the  floor  man- 
agers and  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Under  those  ciicum- 
stances,  I  imderstand  that  the  minority 
would  control  the  time,  and  I  would  like 
to  continue. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  not  yielded 
back  my  time,  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
stated  that  the  amendment  was  accept- 
able to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  favors  the  amendment,  the  time 
goes  to  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Having  been  designated 
to  control  that  time,  I  should  like  to 
make  certain,  and  I  am  not  trjing  to  con- 
fuse the  Issue 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  for  1  minute,  quite  frankly,  this 
will  be  less  of  a  drain  on  the  fimd,  be- 
cause under  the  existing  fund  now,  aft- 
er the  payment  of  liability,  up  to  $7 
million,  there  will  be  drawing  down  out 
of  the  fimd  for  a  complete  liabUity.  This 
will  raise  the  liability  that  will  be  neces- 
sai-y  in  terms  of  the  private  developers 
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of  the  lease.  Therefore,  hopefully,  it  will 
actually  mean  less  of  a  drawdown  on 
the  existing  fund  that  the  Senator  re- 
fers to.  I  think  it  provides  additional 
protection  for  the  Alaska  situation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  interested  in  pro- 
tection. I  am  not  interested  in  having 
Alaskan  oil  pay  twice;  that  is  .11.  I  have 
not  registered  an  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  understand  the  Senator  is 
not  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  It  is 
a  voice  vote;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  voice  my  person- 
al opposition  to  it  at  a  later  time.  It  is 
just  another  reason  why  I  feel  compelled 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill.  We 
are  lumping  funds  on  funds.  We  just  got 
$10  million  added  to  the  coastal  pollu- 
tion funds,  we  have  the  Alaska  pipeline 
pollution  fund,  we  have  the  fund  created 
for  the  offshore  ports  that  assesses  5 
cents  a  barrel,  and  now  we  have  another 
assessment  of  2V2  cents.  We  are  going 
to  price  ourselves  out  of  the  market. 

I  do  not  see  why  Canada  and  Mexico 
could  not  have  been  approached  for  this 
fund.  Canadians  have  pollution  control 
funds  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not 
extending  the  application  of  their  law 
to  either  the  Alaska  waters  or  the 
Alaskan  offshore  area  or  the  State  ol 
Washington  or  its  areas.  I  think  this 
whole  concept  should  have  been  ex- 
plored very  deeply  in  terms  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  laws. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  All  time  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  Then  I  will  ask  him  to 
yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  can  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  get  some 
time. 

I  move  to  strike  section  304  from  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

TIME-LtMITATION    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  attempted  to  get  a  reduction  in 
time  on  each  amendment  to  the  bill.  I 
thought  I  had  cleared  this  with  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  expectation  of  the  leadership  to 
try  to  get  action  on  this  bill  tonight,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on  any 
amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
rather  than  1  hour,  and  that  the  division 
and  control  of  the  time  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.   726,  AS     MODIFIED 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  amend- 
ment No.  726  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton). 

The  modification  basically  corrects  a 
clerical  error  discovered  since  the  amend- 
ment was  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

(k)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  available  without  charge  to 
any  State  agency  having  management  re- 
sponsibility for  submerged  lands,  any  infor- 
mation, data,  maps,  interpretations,  or  sur- 
veys which  are  In  his  possession  or  control, 
and  which  relate  to  the  State  agency  re- 
sponsibility for  development  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  in  submerged  lands:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  State  agency  shall  pro- 
vide proper  assurances  of  confidential  treat- 
ment of  such  data  as  to  which  the  Secretary 
Is  obligated  by  law  or  contract  to  maintain 
confidentiality:  And  provided  further,  That 
the  provisions  of  section  27  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  public  disclosure  of  •^uch  con- 
fidential data  by  any  person  possessing  such 
confidential  data. 

(1)  After  the  Secretary  determines  that  he 
has  leased  an  entire  geologic  structure  or 
trap  he  shall  publish  annually  estimates  of 
the  amounts  of  oil  and  gas  contained  in  such 
structures  or  traps.  Such  estimates  shall  be 
based  on  all  the  Information  available  to  the 
Secretary  about  such  structures  or  traps  and 
he  shall  make  such  Information  available  tc 
the  public. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
acceptable  to  them.  It  is  in  two  parts. 
The  first  part  would  force  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  available  to  a 
State  information  which  relates  to  the 
State  lands  within  the  3-mile  limit, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  strictures  of 
confidentiality. 

The  second  portion  of  the  amendment 
states  that  after  an  entire  geological 
structure  has  been  leased,  then,  at  that 
time,  the  Secretary  must  publicize  esti- 
mates of  reserves  and  also  must  make 
available  to  the  public  all  geological,  geo- 
physical, and  other  information  that  Is 
in  his  possession.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
go  on  at  any  further  length,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
I  believe,  agree  with  this. 

Therefore,  I  move  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  minority  and  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side,  I  am  informed.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  amendment,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  line  5,  strike  all  through  page 
70,  line  15,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the 
following: 


UABiLrrr  fob  on.  spnxs 


Sec.  23 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment will  provide  for  strict  liability  on 
the  part  of  lessees  in  offshore  develop- 
ment. The  key  features  of  my  amendment 
would  be,  first,  it  would  impose  strict  lia- 
bility without  regard  to  fault,  and  with- 
out limitation  on  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  public  OCS  lease  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  exploration  and  development  for 
damages  resulting  from  oil  spills  at  or 
adjacent  to  such  lease; 

Second.  It  would  impose  strict  liability 
without  regard  to  fault  and  without  lim- 
itation on  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
vessel  transporting  oil  or  natural  gas 
from  any  OCS  lease  site  to  onshore  stor- 
age facilities  for  damages  resulting  from 
oil  spills  from  such  vessels; 

Third.  Persons  eligible  to  recover  for 
damages  caused  by  oil  spills  either  at  the 
OCS  lease  site  or  in  transport  would  in- 
clude both  coastal  area  property  owners 
and  parties,  such  as  fishermen  who,  with- 
out regard  to  ownership  of  any  adversely 
affected  lands,  suffer  damages  in  loss  of 
fish,  wildlife,  or  biotic  or  other  natural 
resources  relied  upon  for  subsistence  or 
economic  purposes ; 

Fourth.  All  costs  of  control  and  re- 
moval of  oil  pollutants  in  the  ocean  re- 
sulting from  OCS  oil  spills  shall  be  borne 
by  the  lease  owner  or  operator.  Ocean 
pollution  clean-up  from  tanker  spills  is 
now  covered  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act;  and 

Fifth.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  program 
whereby  Government  insurance  would  be 
provided,  at  premiums  accepted  in  insur- 
ance practice,  to  holders  or  operators  of 
OCS  leases  and  to  vessel  owners  and  op- 
ators  for  liability  in  amounts  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  the  private  insurance 
market. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  of  particular  importance  to  those 
of  us  who  will  be  impacted  by  the  pro- 
posed leasing  of  land  offshore,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Is  all  time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICpR.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  4lerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mi'.  Pr 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    BUMPERS.    Mr. 
amendment  is  one  that  I 
has   merit.   However.  som( 
this  amendment  are  already 
the  bill:   and.  secondly, 
1754.  now  pending  before 
tees.    Interior.    Commerce 
Works.  I  would  .strongly  u 
tainly    suggest    anj-way    U 
gulshed  colleague  that  he 
amendment  and  present  i 
or  more  of  those  respective 
which  are  handling  a  ma.i 
care  of  the  very  problems  h|e 
dress  in  thi^  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preient 
Senator  yield  to  me  lor  one 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  t(  • 
from  Alaska, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This,  as  niy  good  friend 
referred  to  it.  Ls  a  portioj  of  what  we 
call  the  "Big  Spill"  bill,  an  d  it  is  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  which  I 
serve,  and  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  Interior  Committee 

A  portion  of  it  has 
eluded  in  this  bill.  I  migHt 
Senator  from  Delaware,  an< 
him    when    the    Commerce 
talies  up  the  total  liability 
will  consider  his  suggestio 

We  are  trying  to  do  w 
gesting.  and  that  is  to 
these  various  funds  into 
lish  a  national  policy  with 
ability    in   connection    w 
such   as   oil   or   other 
might  adversely  affect  the 

So  I  do  not  know.  I  thin! : 
from   Arkansas   could 
commitment,  and  I  hope 
when  the  bills  are  before 
mlttees  involved  that  we 
his  bill  and  he  will  have  a 
But  I  would  urge  him  not 
ther  inject  that  subject 
which   deals  merely,  mostly 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Pres 
simply  concur  in  what  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  ha^ 
would  hope  that  because 
tude  of  the  problem  of  oil  s 
cause  of  the  complexity  ol 
tion  that  we  are  going  to 
out  some   time   this  year 
would  present  this  to  th< 
and  allow  them  to 
eral  ideas  into  what  we 
refer  to  as  the  "Big  Spill" 
we  would  not  take  up  so 
ter  on  this  S.  521  this  evefcing. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOT* :.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  s^elc 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  tq  tlie  Senator 
from  Virginia 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTt.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Sena:  or's  yielding. 

I  Just  wonder  If  the  Menbers  of  the 
Senate  have  noticed  the  cldck.  We  were 
here  until  about  9:30  lasj  night.  You 
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know.  I  have  been  married  to  the  same 
woman  for  the  past  35  years.  I  am  going 
home  to  be  with  her. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  like  to  say 
goodnight  to  tiie  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  I  hope  he  has  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 

I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  floor  manager  yield? 

Pursuant  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
managers  on  both  sides,  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  as  a  member  of 
the  ocean  policy  study,  we  have  sched- 
uled on  behalf  of  Public  Works,  In- 
terior, and  Commerce  an  overall  com- 
prehensive liability  bill  approach. 

There  has  bsen  one  submitted  by  the 
administration;  there  has  been  one  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Macnuson,  myself. 
and  Senator  Stevens.  There  are  several 
others,  and  we  have  those  hearings 
scheduled  for  late  September.  The  sug- 
gestions of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  certainly  be  considered  along  with 
them.  As  a  member  of  the  Ocean  Policy 
Study  lie  will  help  us  formulate  this 
study. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  miglit  further  as- 
sure my  distinguished  colleague  by  point- 
ing out  the  committee  report  states : 

The  committee  anticipates  and  hopes  that 
the  comprehensive  strict  liability  law  gov- 
erning all  oil  spills  Into  the  ocean  will  be 
enacted  by  the  94th  Congre.ss,  the  provi;^.ions 
of  such  a  bill  to  replace  section  23. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate tlie  statements  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Ai'kansas  and 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  it  be  clear 
that  this  legislation  we  adopt  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  not  the  final  legislation. 
There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  I 
think  what  we  are  adopting  here — and 
I  co.^ponsored  Senator  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal— but  it  does  seem  to  me  there  are 
a  number  of  weaknesses.  For  example, 
tills  legislation  in  no  way  covers  liability 
for  vessels  transporting  oil  from  OCS 
sites  to  shore,  an  area  of  expanded  jeo- 
pardy by  OCS  operation. 

It  seems  to  me  my  proposal  offers  cer- 
tain advantap:es  from  the  standpoint 
that  it  will  put  the  obligation  upon  the 
lessors  and  less  obligation  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  witli  the  understand- 
ing that  this  legislation  will  be  consid- 
ered at  that  future  date  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NU.  727 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  NOAA  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
and  ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f oUow  s : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  for  himself,  Mr.  Magitusom  and 
Mr.  Stevens  proposes  amendment  No.  727. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 


5 

On  page  79.  line  24.  after  "(as  amended)" 
delete  the  following:  "the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with". 

On  page  80,  line  1,  after  '  Administrktor')" 
Insert:  "In  consultation  with  the  Secretary" 

On  page  80.  line  8,  afier  "section,"  Insert: 
"tlie    Actmlnl.'itrator.    In   consultation   with" 

On  page  80.  line  8.  after  "Secrcrniy "  Insert 
:\  comma. 

On  page  80.  line  2.  dPlete  "Involve"  and 
insert  "involved". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not overempna.'^ize  the  importance  I  at- 
tach to  this  amendment.  Its  purpose  is  to 
transfer  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmo-sphcric  Administration — NOAA— 
the  primai-y  responsibility  for  conducting 
environmental  baseline  and  monitoring 
studies  related  to  OCS  development.  Let 
me  distinguish  carefully  between  baseline 
studies  and  environmental  impact  .state- 
ments. As  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  impact  state- 
ments must  be  prepared  by  the  Federal 
agency  which  is  proposing  a  major  action 
with  significant  environmental  impacts. 
In  the  case  of  OCS  leasing  and  develop- 
ment that  agency  is  of  course  the  Interior 
Department.  But  in  order  to  prepare  use- 
ftil  and  .scientifically  sound  impact  state- 
ments, the  Interior  Department  needs 
the  full  force  of  NOAA's  preeminence  in 
marine  biology,  physical  oceanography, 
weather  prediction  and  monitoring, 
civilian  research  ship  capability,  flsherj- 
coordination,  and  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment. NOAA  is  the  Nations  ocean  and 
coastal  agency,  with  nearly  3.000  sci- 
entists and  other  professionals  unique- 
ly qualified  to  conduct  an  objective 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  marine 
and  coastal  environment  prior  to  and 
during  OCS  exploration,  development 
and  production.  NOAA  is  also  blessed 
with  a  strong  affiliation  with  several 
thousand  university  scientists  through 
the  sea  grant  program. 

NOAA  is  already  deeply  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  OCS-related  environmental 
baseline  studies  through  an  interagency 
agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  the  Interior  Department, 
but  at  Interiors  insistence,  that  agree- 
ment has  been  narrowly  construed  to 
deny  NOAA  the  lead  in  plarming  and 
managing  tlie  studies  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
OCS  region.  When  the  first  baseline 
study  program  was  initiated  in  1974  in 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  region,  the  Interior 
Department  found  itself  totally  inade- 
quate for  the  task,  and  turned  over  full 
management  responsibility  for  the  Alas- 
ka studies  to  NOAA.  At  that  time,  I 
successfully  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
tlie  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  which  made  available  funds 
for  reactivating  thiee  NOAA  research 
vessels — the  Discoverer,  the  Surveyor. 
and  the  Miller  Freeman — which  had  been 
mothballed  because  of  a  lack  of  operating 
funds.  By  making  these  funds  available. 
we  were  able  to  end  the  wasteful  idleness 
of  NOAA's  shii)s  and — particularly  im- 
portant for  the  issue  before  us  now — we 
made  it  possible  for  these  ships  to  provide 
540  out  of  a  needed  600  ship-days  this 
year  for  the  Aleiskan  OCS  basehne  stud- 
ies. Mr.  President,  without  objection,  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robert  M. 
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^^te.  Administrator  of  NOAA,  to  me, 
describing  the  activities  imdertaken  by 
these  ships  in  connection  with  the  Alas- 
kan studies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  (^ows : 

N.\TI0N4L  Oceanic  and 
ArMOSPHERic  Administration. 
Rockville,  A/d..  March  24,  1973. 
Hon.  Eenest  F.  Hoi-ungs. 
U,S.  Senate. 
Wtahington.  D.C. 

Dea«  SENAToa  HoiiiMCs:  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity,  to  brUig  you  up-to- 
date  on  the  reactivation  and  deployment  of 
the  three  ahips  {Surveyor,  Dixoverer  and 
Miller  Freeman)  which  were  funded  under 
the  Eneigy  Reaearch  and  Development  Act 
©t  1974  to  conduct  environmental  asaessmeut 
studies  in  support  of  OCS  oU  aiid  gas  devel- 
opment. Requirements  for  a  number  of  the 
OCS  environmental  assessment  studies  are 
now  weU  defined  and  others  have  been  suffi- 
ciently identified  so  that  I  can  apprise  you 
of  our  plans  as  I  had  promised. 

we  have  recently  concluded  a  llemoraa- 
dom  of  Agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  wlilch  assigns  NOAA  the  man- 
agement re--poasibllit.y  for  the  environmental 
assessment  studies  of  the  Alaskan  outer 
continental  shelf.  This  rather  massive  tm- 
dertaklng  will  require  among  other  things 
a  considerable  amount  of  research  ship  sup- 
port each  yean-.  At  present  our  plans  call  for 
a  requirement  In  excess  of  600  days  at  sea 
ea<^  year  for  the  Alaskan  studies.  The  re- 
moteness of  moat  of  the  regions  where 
studies  are  to  be  conducted  dictates  the  use 
of  relatively  long-range,  high  endurance  ves- 
sels to  conduct  the  work  efrcctlrely.  The  three 
ships  reactivated  for  these  studies  are  Ideally 
nilted  for  operations  In  this  region  and  can 
provide  540  days  of  the  required  time.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  made  the  iiecislon  to 
tranaier  tJie  I>Ucovt>rer  to  the  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington ship  base.  The  extensive  capabUitles 
tad  characteristics  of  the  Discoverer  will  be 
fully  utilized  to  supplement  the  Surveyor  and 
Uiller  Freeman,  In  Alaska.  These  three  ships 
wlU  proTlde  a  major  capabOtty  for  the  Alas- 
kan studies.  We  {dan  to  prortde  the  remain- 
der of  the  tim«  required  either  through  leas- 
ing vessels  or  extending  th*  op«rating  period 
of  the  NOAA  fleet. 

The  Alaskan  studies  wfll  go  into  full  oper- 
ation this  spring.  The  ship  Surveyor  win  de- 
part Seattle  for  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  on  April  1 . 
1975.  Present  plans  are  for  the  Diacoverer 
to  depart  Norfolk,  Virginia  late  March  1975. 
szlTing  in  8eatUe,  Washington,  about 
April  li,  1975.  Pedlowing  a  brief  Inport  pe- 
riod for  hiring  the  remainder  of  the  crew, 
the  ship  Discoverer  wlU  depart  for  the  South- 
east Bering  Sea  on  May  5,  197S.  As  I  indi- 
cated to  you  earlier,  the  Miller  Freeman  will 
be  delayed  due  to  oxn-  decision  not  to  accept 
toe  single,  somewhat  high  shipyard  bid.  We 
have  now  completed  the  process  of  readver- 
tlsiDg  the  ship  yard  work  on  the  Freeman 
and  this  time  received  four  responsive  bide. 
The  successful  bid  was  within  otir  aTailable 
funds  and  we  are  proceeding  with  the  re- 
pairs and  modifications  en  that  Teasel.  We 
expect  the  Freeman  to  be  fully  operational 
by  late  June.  The  ships  Townsemd  CroniiceU 
and  liainier  will  he  reprogrammed  to  make 
fp  the  deficit  created  by  delaying  the 
Freeman.  The  latter  two  ships  will  also  sail 
•Jrrrtng  April  and  operate  hi  the  Gnlf  of 
Alaska. 

We  are  continuing  to  vvork  closelv  with  the 
US.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  ensure  that  adequate 
ship  support  will  be  available  for  all  the 
platkued  OCS  environnieutal  as.sessuieut 
studies.  trsGS  wUl  be  tisiug  some  NOAA 
ship  time  In  their  Northeast  Gulf  of  Alaska 
work  this  spring.  In  areas  outside  of  Alaska 
varloius  options  are  being  ex^jlored  and  deci- 


sions whether  to  use  the  academic  fleet,  pri- 
vate contract  vessels,  other  Federal  veasels 
or  augment  the  NOAA  fleet's  operating  sched- 
ules thru  additional  resources  will  be  made 
based  on  what  is  most  eS^ient  in  each  time. 

The  three  reactivated  vessels  can  not  be 
expected  to  meet  all  of  the  study  require- 
ments. They  will,  however,  provide  a  viable 
nucleus  which  can  be  adequately  supple- 
mented thru  leasing  and  by  aUf;menting 
Federal  vessel's  sclKdulea. 

I  thank   you  for  yoi.r  continued   interest 
m  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

RoBLiiT  Bl.  Waixr., 

Admini.Hrator. 

Ux:  HOLLINGS.  By  early  1975,  when 
environmental  baseliue  studies  were 
being  organized  for  the  mid-Altantic  re- 
gion in  anticipation  of  lea.sing  in  the 
Baltimore  Canyon  area  of  the  OCS  in 
19V6,  Interior  was  apparently  less  will- 
ing to  allow  NOAA  a  rnauayement  role. 
Instead,  NOAA  was  invited  to  "coordi- 
nate" the  mld-AUantic  studies — a  role 
which  denied  the  ocean  agency  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  key  activities  of 
designing  the  scientific  plan  for  the 
study  and  choosing  the  contractors  who 
would  perform  portiwis  of  the  work  out- 
side the  Government.  NOAA  declined  the 
(^M»rtunity  to  coordinate  the  study  be- 
cause it  rightly  believed  that  it  would 
be  in  the  untenable  positkm  of  being 
held  accountable  for  studies  wiiich  were 
to  be  conducted  under  an  Interior- 
diafted  scientific  plan  which  NOAA  be- 
lieved to  be  dcflcient  in  certain  areas, 
by  contractors  which  NOAA  had  no  hand 
in  choosing.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
extremely  concerned  that  NOAA's  ocean 
expertise  and  facilities  are  being  by- 
passed as  a  result  of  Interior's  decision 
to  offer  NOAA  a  narrow  coordination 
role  rather  than  an  effective  planning 
and  management  role.  In  February  I 
wrote  the  then  Secretary  of  Interior 
Rogei-s  McHTton  to  request  further  infor- 
mation on  this  situation.  Without  objec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  insert  my  letter 
and  Secretary  Morton's  reply  into  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiui. 
as  follows: 

Pebrii\«y   13,  1975. 
Hon.  Rocuts  C.  B.  MorjON, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Wa^.hingtem,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Si:cbet.%rt:  I  unrter^and  tha^ 
The  Bnreau  of  Land  Kanagemcnt  (BLM>  has 
made  a  recent  decision  not  to  request  that 
the  Katloual  Oceanic  and  Atmoepberlc  .Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  of  the  Department  oi' 
Commerce  manage  the  marine  environmental 
a.saessment  studies  of  ttxc  Mid-Atlantic  areas 
of  the  Outer  CMittaerrtal  Shell  lands  being 
coiisklefed  for  oU  and  gas  leasing.  Although 
NOAA  waa  offered  a  vague  coordinating  role 
by  BXJuI,  the  situation  is  In  sharp  contrast  to 
that  in  the  Alaskan  frontier  areas  where 
agreement  was  reached  that  NOAA  manage 
the  effort  la  a  straightforward  manner  for 
BLM. 

I  would  like  an  explanation  frtmi  your 
Department  as  to  horw  and  why  tZUs  par- 
ticular decision  was  made.  I  am  concerned 
tliat  maximum  t»e  of  avaHable  Federal  ex- 
pertise and  facilities  is  not  being  made  Hi 
this  instance  and  fear  that  political  or  other 
pressure  will  result  in  an  imdesiruble  and 
expensive  contract  for  this  work. 
Sincerely, 

HStNTST  P.  HOLLtrjCS. 

Chairman,  National  Ocean  Policy  Stmij/. 


U.S.  DErARTMEKT  OF  THE  iTmHIOR. 

Washington,,  D.C,  April  16,  1975. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  HoixrNT:s, 
Chairman.  National  Ocean  Fotiry  9tntl;r.  t'  .S 
Senate,  Wa.thinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CiTAniMAi>r:  Ttifs  fs  In  rrsporise 
to  your  letter  of  ?*bTUBry  fS.  T97S,  concern- 
ing the  role  of  the  Natfonnl  CJee^njc  nnd 
Atmospheric  Administration  fWOAA^  fn  orrr 
Mid-Atlantic  baseline  study  progTwm.  It  Is 
correct  that  the  Btireau  of  l««l  Msrwpr- 
meut  (BLM)  approached  N0.4A  to  aat.tnTW 
the  role  of  overall  project  coordinator  foe 
the  Mid-Atlanlic  baseline  ptttdles  to  be 
sta.-ted  in  fiscal  jear  1975.  NO.*.*  detltnetf  to 
accept  such  a  rOIe  on  the  grotnids  that  It 
contrasted  to  the  Alaskan  area  work  whfie 
WulJL  assigned  NOAA  a  management  ro»e 
while  retaining  overall  program  review  and 
direction.  In  the  Mld-Atlantlc  area  NOA.A  be- 
lieved that  they  wottid  be  held  responsible 
for  the  quality  and  sttccess  of  the  program, 
but  the  authority,  Including  the  detailed  de- 
sign of  the  study  plan  and  approval  of  con- 
tracts to  participants,  would  reside  heavily 
ulth  BLM.  A  copy  of  the  NOAA  respon.se  Is 
enclosed. 

The  Department  believes  that  It  must  re- 
tain administrative  control  of  its  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  iMiseJlne  study  pro- 
gram in  order  to  assure  that  vital  informa- 
tion ts  available  to  us  when  CX7S  management 
decisions  need  to  be  made.  Decisions  which 
may  require  informatloa  from  the  basehne 
study  program  include  selecthig  areas  and 
tracts  to  be  considered  for  sale,  .selecting 
tracts  to  be  offered  for  sale,  determmlng  lease 
stipulations,  approving  development  plans, 
and  modifying  operating  orders.  The  Depart- 
ment exercises  administrative  control  over 
this  program  through  the  design  of  the  stud- 
ies, the  establishment  ol  standards  for  sam- 
pling and  analysis,  scheduling  the  study  com- 
ponents and  selecting  participants  in  the 
studies.  To  aid  the  Department  In  designing 
stiidy  plans  we  have  established  an  OCS  R''- 
search  Advisory  Board  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  tbA  Bavlronmental  Protection 
Agency,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Fish  and 
WildUie  Service.  NOAA,  and  the  twenly-on'' 
coastal  States.  NOAA  was  asked  by  tlie  De- 
partment to  asiiume  a  wide  administrative 
responsibility  lor  the  OCS  baseline  studies 
in  Alaska  because  NOAA  has  a  strong  oper- 
ating program  in  Ala.ska.  Further,  we  believe 
that  the  significant  number  of  Alaskan  stud- 
ies to  be  undertaken  In  a  short  timeframe 
would  strain  BLM's  capability  in  view-  of  its 
responsibilities  on  other  parts  ol  the  OCS. 
We  believe  that  the  Department  can  ade- 
quately admlniittex  the  studies  on  the  OCS 
areas  other  than  Alaska  In.  the  manner  wc 
have  described  and  that  sotrnd  niarmgement 
principles  require  us  to  do  so. 

NOAA  has.  however,  encouraged  Individual 
elements  of  NOAA  to  participate  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  studies  within  the  capacity  of  their 
available  resources.  lu  every  OCS  area,  BL.M 
is  attempting  to  utilize  NOAA's  capabilities 
to  perform  marine  research.  ATI  study  plan.s 
are  reviewed  by  them  through  the  OCS  Re- 
search Advisory  Board,  and  NOAA  partlrt- 
pates  in  the  selection  of  contcaetors  tlux)Tii;h 
a  "EiSbH  Technical  PropcKal  Evaluation.  Com- 
mittee. 

We  share  your  concern  that  we  must  \xie 
all  available  Pederal  ezperttae  to.  the  Ixai^e- 
mentation  o(  this  Important  environmental 
sttidles  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bog  UoaxoK. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

National  Oceanic  and 
Atmosfhkbic  ADMimsTwmoN. 
Vt'aahtnftoii,  D.C,  Februmrf  5,  1975. 
Mr.  Gkosce  L.  TxracoPT. 

Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Lmnd.  Mtna§e- 
ment,  Departmeat  of  tUe  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Deax  Titbk:  Wc  have  reviewed  your  letter 
of  January  24,  1976,  requesting  NOAA  to  ac- 
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cept  responsibility  for  projec 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic  baseline 
studies  program  to  be  initiate  i 

The  confidence  you  have  in 
carry  out  this  function  i.s 
ated.   However,  for  the  rea 
functions  outlined  for  a  proje 
I  believe  it  advisable  to  deci 
XOAA  is  being  requested  to  u 
sibillty  for  the  quality  and 
program,  but  the  authority, 
detailed  design  of  the  stud> 
proval  of  contracts  to  parti< 
heavily  with  BLM. 

This   proposed    arrangemeut 
our  agreement  for  the  Alaslcai 
BLM  has  assigned  NOAA  a  nia 
while  retaining  a  reasonable 
all  program  review  and  direct! 
review,  you  wish  to  propose  an 
for  the  Mid-Atlantic  work  on  8 
to  that  for  Alaska  (option  2  ii 
I  would  be  glad  to  reconsider 
In  this  context.  I  wotild  agree 
be  proper  to  consider  an 
the  college  and  university  com 
environmental  .studies  and  woi 
you  to  make  sure  that  this  is 
in  any  event,  for  the  good  of 
urge  that  you  tighten  up  the 
with  any  coordinator  so  that 
and  unified  management  for 
cult  undertaking. 

The  importance  of  the  OCS 
studies  is  certainly  recognized 
the  Involvement  we  have  had 
to   date.    I    wish    to    a^siire    y 
though  we  find  it  inadvisable 
overall  project  coordinator 
elements  of  NOAA  are  encoiira 
pate  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  stu 
capacity    of    their    available 
those  cases  where  you,  or   t 
ordlnator  you  select,  believe  w< 
pertlse  necessary  for  a  partic 
the  project,   I  would   like   to 
your  staff  contact  Dr.  Donald 
that  he  can  make  arrangeme4t 
appropriate  NOAA  line  dine 
this  participation. 

We  look  forward  to  a  nonii 
ship  in  carrying  out  the  OCS 
assessment   programs    for    the 
consideration  for  developmei 
Sincerely. 

Jack  W.  Towns*ko.  Jr.. 
Associate  Ari  tiinistrator. 
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tion needed  for  OCS  re.search  and  laoiii- 
toring : 

Assistance  to  States  in  development  of 
comprehensive  coastal  zone  management 
programs,  including  extensive  inven- 
tories of  living  and  nonliving  resources 
in  the  coastal  zone; 

Ongoing  inventory  of  fish  stocks, 
catches,  and  migiatory  patterns. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion by  Executive  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  in  1970  was  described  by  President 
Nixon  as  essential  to  give  ocean  policy 
and  s(  ientiflc  matters  tlie  central  focus 
they  so  badly  needed  in  the  Federal  orga- 
nizational structure.  It  was  an  important 
first  step  in  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science.  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources— better  known  as  the  Stratton 
Commission — for  the  formation  of  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  be  the  "principal 
Instrumentality  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  administration  of  the  Na- 
tions civil  marine  and  atmospheric  pro- 
grams." 

We  should  continue  to  encourage  con- 
solidation of  ocean  research  in  NOAA 
and  oppase  its  fragmentation  among 
competing  Federal  agencies.  Making 
NOAA  the  lead  agency  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  OCS  environmental  base- 
line and  monitoring  studies  is  a  crucial 
part  of  that  consolidation  effort. 

I  can  summarize  this  amendment  in 
jiLst  a  few  sentences. 

Wliat  this  does.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
tran.sfer  the  lead  responsibility  for  en- 
vironmental baseline  studies  on  the  OCS 
to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 

I  hasten  to  add  in  the  very  same  breath 
that  this  does  not  in  any  way  disturb 
the  fundamental  responsibility  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Interior  to  prepare,  sub- 
mit and  fund  the  environmental  impact 
statements.  Tliey  are  two  significantly 
different  things.  Specifically,  in  the  base- 
line studies  there  is  a  comparison  to  the 
ecosystems,  the  flow  charts,  the  fish- 
eries, and  all  the  other  things  that  have 
to  be  done,  with  the  expertise  that 
lodges  presently  within  NOAA,  some 
3,000  scientists  and  experts.  NOAA  can, 
in  addition,  call  on  thousands  of  uni- 
versity scientists  and  young  student 
leaders  in  the  Sea  Grant  program. 

Now,  this  particular  function  is  pres- 
ently being 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend — may  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber? 

Tlie  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  function  is 
pre.sently  being  conducted  in  part  by 
NOAA.  but  at  the  behest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  I  realize  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  is  here,  and  he  says  tlie  Interior 
Department  would  like  to  retain  it.  I 
have  the  position  of  the  Secretai-y  of 
Commerce  that  they  would  like  to  retain 
it.  too.  I  do  not  want  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  I  happen  to  have  a  Secretary 
who  happens  to  have  been  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  have  a  letter 
here  which  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  This  is  fi-om 
the  Honorable  Rogers  B.  Morton. 


There  being  no  objection,  Uie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  HK  SECRfT.XRy  OF  COMMERE, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  30. 1975. 
Hun.  KnNKSi  P.  Hoi.iino.s, 
Cfutirmnn,    Suhvommiiee    on    Oceans    ani 
Atmosphere .  Senate  Comiiirrce  Commit- 
tee. Washington.  D.C. 
lit.AR  Senator  Hollings:   I  think  there  is 
uuich  merit  in  your  views  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  NOAA  .should  assume  a 
leadersiiip    responsibility     witii    respect    to 
baseline   sttidies   on   the   Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  monitoring  subsequent  to  oil  and 
gas  production  as  long  as  responsibility  for 
preparing  environmental  Impact  statements 
rests  with  the  agency  responsible  for  Federal      • 
actions  as  defined  xmder  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act.  I  believe  that  we  could 
deploy  our  ship  facilities  and  other  oceano- 
graphic  resources  more  effectively  under  such 
an  arrangement. 
Sincerely. 

Rogers  MoaTON-, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  fnink  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Commerce  should 
be  commended  for  this  position.  I  have 
gone  over  the  particular  budget  so  that 
there  would  be  no  misunderstanding.  For 
this  particular  budget  there  is  a  leasing 
administration  in  the  amount  of  $1.3 
million  that  remains  in  Interior;  re- 
source analysis.  $.6  million  remains  iii 
Interior;  environmental  analysis,  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  pi'epara- 
tion,  hearings,  and  so  forth,  $3.4  million, 
which  remains  in  Interior;  general  ad- 
ministration, $.6  million  which  remains 
in  Interior;  contracts  for  special  studies, 
environmental,  economic,  and  otherwise, 
$7.5  million  remains  in  Interior;  but  the 
baseline  studies  and  monitoring  would 
go,  of  coui'se,  $44.9  million  in  that  part 
of  the  budget,  to  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

I  have  checked  this  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Senator  Jackson. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  make 
certain,  because  I  cosponsored  this,  that 
my  colleague  from  Soutli  Carolina  agrees 
that  the  obligations  which  have  been 
placed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  leasing  activities  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  are  not  af- 
fected by  this. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  are  not  affected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  duties  he  has  to 
perform  in  teims  of  gathering  informa- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  enviroiunen- 
tal  impact  statements  or  analyzing  tlie 
proposals  to  lease  or  determine  the  areas 
that  should  be  put  up  for  lease  are  still 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  the  funding  for 
such  studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  environmental  impact  state- 
ments will  still  be  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  even  though 
we  have,  in  the  past,  urged  Interior  to 
use  the  services  of  NOAA.  In  my  State, 
Alaska,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has,  in  fact,  contracted  with  NOAA  to  do 
the  work  for  BLM  in  connection  with  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leases.  Is  the 
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Senator's  hiterpretatiou  of  the  amend- 
ment tlie  same  as  mine? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Tliat  is  m>-  interpre- 
tation. That  is  wiiy  I  listed  tlM)se  item.s 
so  theie  would  be  uo  misrundei standing. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  stated  a  case.  I  do  not  think  he  has 
taken  into  consideratloii — and  perhaps 
has  gi\Ten — full  significance  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  the 
Interioi-  in  this  regard.  This  is  a  juris- 
dictional grab.  It  is  a  matter  of  whether 
01-  not  the  Department  of  tiie  Interior, 
which  lias  the  responsibility,  » ill  also  he 
in  a  position  where  tiiey  can  carry  it 
ttuough  without  having  to  release  any 
of  theii'  rights  to  anothei-  dcpai-tment. 

Now,  assm-edly  they  do,  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  there  should  be  coordination 
of  effort  aiid  cooperation,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  take  the  responsibility  away 
from  tlie  Inteiior  Department,  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
gram. They  liave  canied  through. 

The  information  I  have  frona  tlie  De- 
partment of  Interior  officials  is  tliat  they 
do  not  want  tliis. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  foi'- 
mei-  Secretary  of  klic  Intcuior,  may  have 
a  different  position,  but  I  do  not  think 
tliat  position  prevails  or  that  has  been 
the  way  in  which  they  have  looked  at 
it  before. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous tocan'y  through  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

I  realize  that  it  is  late  here  today, 
and  we  are  ti'ying  to  get  tiiis  legislation 
ffnished,  but  this  i£  just  another  jiuris- 
dictioual  pi'oblem  that  I  think  is  created 
and  uimecessary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  Uie  conUary,  Mr. 
President,  it  really  clarifies  the  jurisdic- 
tional problem  because  the  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical SuiTey  does  not  have  a  single  ves- 
sel, it  is  not  eqmpped,  it  does  not  have 
the  expertise,  yet  with  relation  to  base- 
line studies,  the  currents,  the  flshei-ies, 
and  the  ecosystem  that  is  tliei°e,  it  has 
got  to  be  done.  We  are  tiying  to  expe- 
dite it. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  have 
had  mixed  feelings  about  one  aspect  of 
this.  We  have  had  very  good  luck  with 
GUI-  budget.  I  happen  to  be  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  Interior, 
and  I  have  fine  experience  tliere;  we  have 
a  Uttle  easier  time  getting  money  ti^iexe 
than  we  do  for  Commerce,  but  this  is, 
on  the  contrary,  to  clarify  that  particu- 
lar responsibility,  put  It  where  it  should 
be,  make  certain  that  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  re-sponsibllity  remains 
the  jurisdiction,  not  a  grab,  with  Interior. 
It  has  been  checked  out.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington, Louisiana,  and  ether  oirtstand- 
Ing  Members,  would  not  go  along  witli 
a  description  of  this  as  a  jinisdlctlonal 
grab. 

It  reaUy  clarifies  that  Issue,  and  that 
Is  why  we  submit  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  mi  be- 
J^  of  the  amendment>  I  would  also 
ulte  to  point  out  something  that  may  not 
oe  a  matter  of  knowledge. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
nave  made  the  point,  but  In  Alaska  the 


BLM  has  actually  contracted  out  this 
very  sei-vice  to  NOAA,  and  NOAA  is  now 
perfonnlng  baseUne  studies  on  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  diilling  there  be- 
cause they  recognized  tliey  did  not  haTe 
the  e.\pertise  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  manager  ks  so 
correct.  They  have  got  to  discover — of 
eoiu-se,  up  in  Alaska,  tliey  are  engatied 
in  seven  baseline  studies  trying  to  pro- 
ceed and  go  ahead  with  tliis  offshore 
drijling  right  now.  NOAA  is  doing  it  at 
tlie  request,  incidentally,  ol  the  Depart- 
ment oi  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Under  contract. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  By  contract,  oh  yes. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  alreadj' 
stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
marks, at  tlie  same  time  the  resixmsibil- 
ily  does  lie  uilh  the  Department  of  the 
Iiiterior  an-i  I  tiiink  that  is  where  it 
siiould  stay. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  a  vtHce  vote,  if  the 
Senator  would  agi-ee,^  I  would  yield  back 
iny  time. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  tiack  tlie  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeijig  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Servator  from  South  CaroUna. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLUNGfi.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to    reconsider   the   vote   by   which    the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  tlipt 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
three  amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  will  be  stated. 
The   assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  p«ge  50,  line  21,  Insert  th«  fc^Iowlng: 
After  tJie  word  'prognun"  and  before  the 
word  to",  insert  the  lollowing:  "in  accord- 
ance v.lth  the  procedures  establiahed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  Uiis  section". 

On  page  55,  fine  I,  insert  the  foUowiu^: 
After  the  word  "may"  and  before  the  word 
"revise"  ln.s«rt  the  words:  ",  In  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  miglnajlv  ileveloped,". 

On  page  54,  lines  13-18'.  after  the  word, 
•section."  strike  the  entire  sentence  begin- 
ning wltlx  the  word  "At"  on  Une  13  and 
ending  with  the  word  "Act."  on  line  18,  and 
substlttrte  m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No 
less  than  60  days  after  publication  of  the 
proposed  leasing  program  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  at  le*.st  60  days  prior  to  approving 
a  leaalnj  program  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
it  in  the  Federal  Register  and  submit  it  to 
the  Pi-esident  and  the  Congress  together  witb 
any  comments  received  from  State  and  local 
governments,  and  from  auy  rcgkanal  Outo 
Continental  Siitelf  Advisory  Board  established 
by  Section  30  of  this  Act." 

On  page  54.  line  19,  after  the  word  "Siich" 
and  before  the  word  "subml.ssIou"  Insert  the 
words  "publication  and". 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Ui.  President.  I  can  ex- 
plain the  amendments  very  rapidly,  the 


purpofie  of  these  three  amendments,  tliey 
are  clarifying  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  assui-es  that  the 
public,  State,  and  local  governments  are 
given  ample  opportunitj'  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  tlie  5-yeai-  leasing 
program  retjuiied  by  the  act  to  be  de- 
veloped »ithin  9  months  of  tive  date  of 
enactment. 

The  second  amendment  a.«sures  that 
dui-ing  review  and  revision  of  the  leas- 
ing program,  which  1.-5  i-wjtured  annually 
by  the  act,  tiie  public,  Sute,  and  local 
governments  will  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  paiticipate  and  reviev.-  the  prc- 
feiam  as  when  it  was  originally  dpvelopc-d 
and  filed. 

The  third  amendment  a.SEures  that  tlie 
State  and  local  governments  wiU  have 
ample  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  Sec- 
retary's final  decisions  concerning  the 
leasing  program. 

It  has  been  the  intent  of  the  bill,  as  I 
understand  it.  to  give  the  States  this 
opportunity. 

I  understand  tiie  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  prepared  to  accept  wihat 
I  would  consider  clarifying  amendments; 
although  that  is  always  a  loaded  word  to 
use  here,  a  lot  gets  clarified  at  the  last 
minute.  But  it  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
clarify  what  I  believe  to  be  the  intent  of 
the  legislation,  to  have  the  States  par- 
ticipate in  this  process  and  be  able  to 
participate  throughont  the  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  have  been  studied  by  the 
managers  and,  actually,  it  is  good  clari- 
fying language.  I  have  no  ti-ouble  with  it. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yiekl  back  tlie  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senatoi-  from  Delaware. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

AMUNbM£NT   NU.   844 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  844  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
at  the  amendment  t>e  dispensed  wttta. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitboDt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  new  section  title  IH  as  follam  s: 

Skc.  .  Section  35  of  tlae  Act  of  Fteiani- 
ary  35,  l»ao  (41  Stat.  450),  m  aimrVrl  •» 
U.S.C.  191),  is  further  amended  ta;  «*»i>t.i.»|; 
'  52>/a  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  tanto. 
reserved"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereaf:  •  iO 
per  centum  thereof  shan  be  paid  into,  re- 
served", and  is  further  awendetf  by  strOtJnp 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proTlslon  and 
inserting  in  Uru  Uicrecf  tke  fon«wtng  lan- 
guage: "And  provi^ea  fmrtkcr.  That  an  addl- 
Uonal  22i>,  per  cenuuii  of  aU  moaeys  re- 
ceived from  sales,  bonuses,  royamea^  amt^ 
rentals  of  public  lands  undAr  uxe  peovliJorks 
at  this  chapter  shan  be  paid  by  tb«  Secre- 
tary «rf  the  Treasnry  as  scxm  as  pracOeable 
after  December  SI  and  Jime  3»  of  etcett  year 
to  the  State  within  the  boundaries  of  which 
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the  leased  lands  or  depotrits 
cated:    said  additional  22 'j 
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ices.". 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pres 
tinguLshed    colleague, 
and  I  have  the  following 
respect   to  this  amendmeii|t 
MADGE.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  M 

FIELD,    Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr 

Mansfield,   Mr.   Church. 
Mr.  McCluhe.  Mr.  Fannin. 
Mr.  Gart  W.  Hart.  Mr. 
YctTNG,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr,  Sparkman.  Mi. 
and  Mr.  Tonney. 

This  amendment  addr 
that  is  unique  to  the  public 
of  the  West.  It  is  out  theqe 
coal  and  oil  shale  is  found 
anticipate  having   the 
that   will   come   from   our 
strenuous  efforts  to  achieve  ; 
gree  of  independence  from 
dependence  that  we  now 
OPEC  countries  for  oil. 

We  have  already  found 
ming.  as  Senator  McGee 
too  well,  what  it  means  when 
into  a  towTi  such  as  GillettK 
the  population  within  a 
doubles,  when  they  have  to 
from  42  miles  away,  when 
hospital  facilities,  new  .sew 
other  public  facilities,  and 
tax  base  with  which  to  buU^ 
needed  and  necessary 

Our  amendment  would  pr 
additional  22.5  percent  of 
revenues  that  go  to  the 
ment  under  the  1920  Mineral 
would  be  available  to  those 
direction  of  the  State 
specific  attention  being 
needs:  Plamiing,  construction 
tenance  of  public  facilities, 
of  public  services. 

Under  this  amendment,  a 
Gillette.  Rock  Springs,  Hanria 
las,  would  be  able  not  only 
facilities.  It  could  as  well 
tional   policemen   and   othe- 
services  not  now  available 
royalty  return  that  goes 
States  which  provides  that 
now  going  back  to  the 
spent  only  for  roads  and 

This  amendment  seeks  to 
public  land  States  what 
STON's  amendment  will  do  for 
area  States. 

That  means  giving  them 
tunlty  to  address  the  pr 
impact  that  comes. 
Mr.  McGEE.  WUl  the  Sena 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  be 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to 
my  colleague  for  his 
particular  measure.  But  to 
Its  Implications  for  a  State 
mlng,  like  eastern  Montana, 
Dakotas  If  we  just  take  the 
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formation  where  most  of  this  new  low- 
sulfur  coal  is  readily  available,  where 
the  issue  of  stiip  mining  is  a  very  con- 
tentious issue  even  at  the  present  time, 
the  growth  projection  there  is  frighten- 
ing, in  our  terms,  in  our  pai-t  of  the 
world.  When  you  are  talking  about  100,- 
000  new  faces  in  an  area  that  has  only 
a  very  low  population,  one  begins  to  ap- 
preciate the  social,  economic,  and  com- 
munity growth  problems  that  this  im- 
mediately brings  to  the  surface. 

On  behalf  of  our  colleague  from 
Florida,  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  had 
occasion  to  run  a  series  of  hearings  on 
updating  the  Census  Bureau's  estimates 
annually  on  population  growth  in  com- 
munities such  as  ours.  It  was  a  very  re- 
vealing study  for  our  own  State  of 
Wyoming.  It  showed  a  couple  dozen 
Wyoming  communities,  including  Jack- 
son, my  colleague's  hometown,  that  have 
grown  in  population  more  than  15.  20, 
and  25  percent  since  the  last  official 
census  leading. 

It  illustrates  what  is  happening  in  our 
part  of  the  world. 

This  kind  of  money,  the  little  bit  that 
would  be  available,  is  indispensable  If 
we  are  to  do  this  in  an  orderly  way,  plan- 
ning ahead  in  order  to  avoid  chaos.  I 
ti-ust  that  our  colleagues  will  understand 
the  equity  that  is  implicit  in  this  very 
simple  propo-sal. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming for  his  very  perceptive  and  in- 
cisive obsei-vations  on  the  great  need 
that  exists  now  for  the  kind  of  help  that 
tliis  amendment  of  ours  will  provide. 
I  resei-ve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  in 
.strongly  lu-ging  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment  he  has  proposed.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  imperative  to  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  energy  resources 
of  the  Western  States  that  this  kind  of 
legislative  measure  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  strongest 
glimmer  of  hope  that  can  be  seen  on  the 
domestic  energy  horizon  is  the  reemer- 
gence  of  coal,  primarily  from  coal-rich 
areas  of  the  West.  If  this  salvation  for  an 
enei-gy -hungry  nation  is  not  to  condemn 
its  areas  of  production  to  miserable  and 
unhealthy  conditions  of  unplamied  and 
poorly  financed  development,  we  simply 
must  have  the  foresight  to  take  steps 
such  as  are  embodied  in  Senator  Han- 
sen's amendment. 

The  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  West,  where  coal  is  abundant  are 
not  reluctant  to  share  that  resource  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  but  they  rightfully 
expect  that  the  exploitation  and  conse- 
quent sharing  will  not  leave  tliem  worse 
off  than  they  were  before.  They  rightful- 
ly expect  that  part  of  the  revenue  gen- 
erated by  coal  development  on  public 
lands  would  be  available  to  help  dls- 
chai-ge  the  additional  burdens  associated 
with  concentrated  development  in  rural 
areas.  Without  some  assistance  from  the 
very  beginning,  these  goverrunental  units 
will  crumble  from  the  load  of  public  serv- 
ice demands  far  exceeding  capabilities. 


Tliis  amendment.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
vides a  portion  of  the  revenues  received 
from  mining  companies  from  leasable 
minerals  extracted  from  public  lands 
within  a  State,  to  be  devoted  to  reducing 
the  adverse  impact  of  mining  activities 
in  that  State.  In  .short,  it  provides  that 
"front  end  money"  from  the  source  of 
the  development  be  committed  to  pre- 
venting and  reducing  the  tragic  con.se- 
quences  of  unstiiictured  development. 
That  seems  genuinely  fair  to  me,  Mr 
President. 

The  amendment  i.s  definitive  in  its 
terms  so  that  certainty  of  expectation  is 
insured.  It  increases  the  State  share  of 
royalties,  paid  fx'om  the  present  37'  >  per- 
cent, to  60  percent.  It  further  requires 
that  the  additional  22 '2  percent  be  spent 
on:  First,  planning;  second,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  facilities:  and 
third,  provision  of  public  services  in  areas 
suffering  impact  problems  as  a  result  of 
energy  development. 

In  1974,  the  total  revenue  from  min- 
eral leases  on  public  lands  in  New  Mexico 
was  in  excess  of  $47  million.  Of  that.  New 
Mexico  received  almost  $18  million  as  its 
share  under  the  existing  formula  for 
schools  and  roads.  Under  the  amend- 
ment I  support,  approximately  10  million 
additional  dollars  would  go  to  the  State 
to  help  offset  the  impact  of  the  energj' 
development.  This  is  a  small  sum,  but  it 
would  certainly  help,  particularly  in  pro- 
viding the  planning  required  for  orderly 
development. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  must  oppose  this  amendment. 
However,  it  would  increase  the  Federal 
payments  to  public  land  States  based  on 
total  Federal  revenues  under  the  Mineral 
Leasmg  Act  of  1920  from  37.5  percent  to 
70  percent,  revenues  derived  from  a  leas- 
ing of  not  only  Federal  coal  but  also  oil, 
gas,  phosphates,  sodium,  oil  shale,  and 
native  asphalt  and  soUd  and  semisolid 
bituminous.  The  additional  22.5  percent 
would  be  earmarked  specifically  for,  first, 
planning;  second,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  facilities,  and 
third,  provision  of  public  services  in  those 
areas  suffering  impact  problems  as  a  re- 
sult of  energy  development, 

I  am  strongly  sjTnpathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  meeting  increased  demands  for 
public  sei*vice  because  of  Federal  resource 
development.  I  will  support  the  provi- 
sions of  section  104  of  S.  391,  the  coal 
leasing  bill,  which  we  will  be  considering 
tomorrow  and  which  would  broaden  the 
purpose  for  which  the  present  Federal 
payments  can  be  used. 

I  supported  coal  development  impact 
aid  as  provided  for  in  the  surface  mining 
bill  and  which  would  be  in  effect  today 
if  the  President  had  not  vetoed  it. 

I  have  supported  Federal  aid  to  coastal 
States  impacted  by  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas  development. 

However,  I  cannot  support  this  large 
increase  in  the  present  Federal  payments 
to  States  impacted  by  public  land  min- 
eral development.  For  example,  based  on 
estimated  revenues  in  the  fiscaj  year  1975 
of  $311  miUion,  the  public  land  States 
will  be  receiving  almost  $117  million.  Un- 
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der  section  111,  this  payment  will  be  in- 
creased by  $70  million,  to  $187  million. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  expects  these  payments  to  in- 
crease rapidly  in  future  years  as  coal  de- 
velopment expands  and  coal,  oil,  and  gas 
prices  increase.  Therefore,  I  must,  and 
I  regret,  oppose  this  amendment. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  especially 
in  the  South  but  all  over  the  country, 
where  we  have  national  forest  lands, 
under  existing  law,  the  local  government 
gets  25  percent  of  the  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  the  timber. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  this  in  the  min- 
eral area,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
the  timbeiiands?  I  do  not  think  this  has 
been  thought  through  properly.  I  must 
say  I  am  prepared  and  willing  to  look  at 
the  whole  resource  area  and  not  single 
out  one. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  supported  the 
impact  aid  funds.  I  tliink  Senators  will 
find  that  the  reaction  to  this,  when  it  is 
finally  miderstood,  will  be  very  clear.  We 
are  just  zeroing  in  on  a  very  few  States, 
on  a  special  situation  that,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  consistent,  we  have  to  spread 
to  the  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission,  when 
they  considered  this  matter — and  that 
was  referred  to  this  morning — recom- 
mended termination  of  so-called  re- 
source revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  hold 
hearings  to  deal  with  this  whole  issue  of 
utilization  of  Federal  resources  and  their 
impact  on  the  local  community.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  do  this  piecemeal,  we  are 
doing  an  injustice  to  Uie  other  States. 

I  just  mentioned  the  national  forest 
States,  which  cover  a  broad  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  a  long  list  of 
othere  that  I  need  not  go  into  tonight.  I 
would  hope  that  this  matter  would  be  de- 
ferred so  we  can  have  a  hearing  and  go 
into  all  aspects  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  wants  to  look  at 
the  whole  resource  problem.  Does  that 
include  oil  in  the  offshore  area? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  We  do  pro- 
vide  

Mr.  ROTH.  I  realize  there  are  some 
funds  provided  on  this  end  of  the  ex- 
ploration, but  some  of  us  feel  there 
should  be  revenue  sharing  once  we  get 
to  production.  Would  it  be  the  Senator's 
intent  to  consider  that  part  of  the 
problem? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  will  look  at  the  en- 
tire problem.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  covered  impacted  aid  in  this  bill 
and  not  revenue  sharing.  We  have  cov- 
ered impacted  aid,  which  is  tied  to  the 
actual  impact  that  it  has  on  the  budding 
States. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
those  who  are  interested  in  conserva- 
tion, that  the  land  and  water  fund  comes 
out  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  fund 
and  applies  to  aU  50  States.  I  think  we 
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need  to  keep  in  mind  the  financial  in- 
tegrity, Mr.  President,  of  the  fund  itself. 

1  would  be  compelled  later  to  turn 
aroimd  and  increase  the  foresti-y  fund. 
We  would  go  on  to  other  funds.  It  gets 
to  be  a  raid  on  the  Treasury.  I  suggest 
that  we  look  at  the  whole  problem,  a«t 
in  a  responsible  way  and  not  do  it  piece- 
meal. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Are  we  on  controlled 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
Quiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  time  have 
we  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  9  minutes  remain. 

Mr.   McGEE.   Will  the  Senator   yield 

2  minutes? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  much  time  does 
our  side  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  questions.  Then  I  want  to  turn 
the  time  over  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington  that 
our  real  concern  is  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  only  here  but  it  was  here  the 
day  before  yesterday.  We  are  petitioning 
for  some  kind  of  a  way  to  assault  it.  Gil- 
lette. Wyo..  is  languishing  in  growth 
problems  and  there  is  no  relief  in  sight. 
The  city  of  Rock  Springs  languishes  in 
growth  problems.  Green  River  languishes 
in  growth  problems.  These  are  real  prob- 
lems that  have  never  faced  us  in  the  West 
before.  We  have  not  had  to  face  the  im- 
pact of  rapid  population  infusion.  I 
would  just  hope  that  we  could  meet  tliis 
on  the  tenns  which  we  can  best  meet  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  admire  both  of  my 
good  friends  from  Wyoming,  but  let  us 
keep  the  record  straight. 

The  trouble  that  the  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to.  I  regret  to  say  to  him,  comes 
from  State  coal  leasing.  ITiere  has  been  a 
5-year  moratorium  on  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing. So  the  impact  he  is  talking  about 
comes  from  the  leasing  and  development 
of  State  coal  lands. 

That  is  all  the  more  reason,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, why  we  ought  to  look  at  this  en- 
tire problem.  My  State  has  an  interest  in 
the  problem.  All  of  the  Western  States 
have  an  interest  in  the  problem.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  entire  problem,  and  not 
confine  it  to  this  specific  situation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  hold  hearings.  I 
assure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  All  right.  We  are  going 
to  have  another  set  of  hearings.  We  are 
going  to  have  another  legislative  year 
go  by,  and  then  it  will  be  2  years,  and 
we  are  already  past  the  crisis  in  this 
problem.  We  are  already  engulfed  in  its 
complexities. 

If  I  still  have  not  used  up  my  2  min- 
utes. I  top  it  off  by  saying  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  who  regrets  so  much 
not  being  able  to  allow  this  to  his  two 


highly  respected  colleagues  from  Wy- 
oming. I  would  hope  that  respect  would 
outweigh  his  determination  not  to  allow 
it.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  eloquent 
and  compassionate  case  to  be  made  here 
for  areas  which  have  never  had  to  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  masses  of  people 
moving  in  before. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  problem  relates  to 
the  State  coal  leasing. 

Mr.  McGEE.  You  know  that  is  not 
true.  Scoop.  It  has  no  relevant  truth. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Nation  is  looking 
for  new  energy  sources,  and  it  does  not 
find  them  except  in  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  turn  the  problem 
over  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, who  can  give  the  subject  a  carefully 
studied  point  of  view. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  what  junior 
Senators  are  for,  to  turn  problems  over 
to. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  7  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  9. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wyoming  in  the 
committee,  and  while  I  am  totally  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problems  of  Wyoming, 
just  as  I  try  to  be  sympathetic  with  the 
problems  of  other  States,  I  think  that 
we  should  all  bear  in  mind  that  when 
you  refine  this  thing  down,  it  is  a  very 
simple  proposition:  All  of  the  vast  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  mineral  rights  in  the 
West,  which  were  reserved  to  the  United 
States  by  visionary  people  in  the  recog- 
nition that  those  resources  would  indeed 
be  needed  for  the  survivability  of  this 
coimtry  at  some  time  in  the  future,  are 
going  to  be  leased  at  fantastic  sums  of 
money;  and  what  tliis  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do  is  increase  the  amount  that 
the  States  get  for  leases,  sales,  cash 
bonuses,  and  you  name  it,  from  37.5  per- 
cent to  60  percent. 

When  you  consider  the  literally  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  get  for  the  coal 
and  oil  in  those  areas,  surely  37.5  per- 
cent is  adequate  to  take  care  of  whatever 
problems  they  have. 

The  State  of  Arkansas,  my  State, 
which  has  been  economically  deprived 
since  the  Civil  War.  in  1970  started  ex- 
periencing a  sudden  population  growth — 
and  I  might  remind  my  friends  again, 
that  was  the  year  they  elected  that  dy- 
namic young  Governor  down  there — in 
1970  Arkansas  started  growing,  and  in 
the  last  4  years  we  are  growing  at  twice 
the  national  rate  in  population. 

I  am  not  particularly  pleased  or  happy 
over  the  fact  that  we  are  growing  in 
population.  It  never  was  a  gold  mine. 
When  I  was  Governor,  I  was  trying  to 
improve  the  plight  of  the  people  who 
were  already  there.  But  we  have  growth 
problems  there,  too.  and  the  only  re- 
sources we  have  are  the  national  forests 
in  the  Ozarks  and  the  Ouachitas.  We  get 
25  percent  of  the  timber  revenue,  but 
only  after  they  get  through  building 
roads.  We  advertise  a  tract  of  land  with 
$100,000  worth  of  timber.  We  say,  "You 
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can  deduct  the  cost  of  thi  roads."  And 
the  high  bid  comes  In  at  $16,000  plus  the 
roads,  and  what  Arkansas  gets  i^  23  per- 
cent of  $15,000,  not  of  $10^.000. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  school  districts 
ill  my  State  are  virtually  i;  olated  in  the 
national  forests,  and  the  State  has  to 
give  special  considerations  to  keep  the 
schools  going.  So  I  know  w  lat  the  prob- 
lems are. 

I  do  not  want  my  collea  ;ues  to  think 
I  am  insensitive  to  their  St  ites,  and  cer- 
tainlj'  not  to  their  feeling! .  I  would  do 
anything  possible,  within  rsason,  to  ac- 
commodate my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming. But  I  simply  canndt  see  and  I 
simply  cannot  understand  or  agree  to 
increasing  the  royalties  t>  the  States 
from  37.5  percent  to  60  pen  ;ent.  What  is 
next?  Seventy-flve  percert?  What  is 
after  that?  Give  it  all  to  tliem? 

Right  now  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  gets  52.5  percent  of  all  this 
money  to  go  into  a  reclamation  fund. 
and  that  money,  which  thl^  amendment 
reduces  to  30  percent,  al^o  goes  back 
into  those  States  for  reclamation  pur- 
poses. So  it  Is  really  more  Lhan  60  per- 
cent when  you  add  it  all  up,  when  you 
consider  what  the  Interior  Department 
will  take  out  of  the  reclame, tion  fund  to 
put  back  into  those  States. 

Last  year  77  percent  of  al  the  mineral 
sale  royalties  in  this  courtry  went  to 
Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  Nfew  Mexico — 
77  percent  The  State  of  Nei  Mexico  last 
year  received  $27  million.  I  wish  it  had 
been  $100  million.  All  I  am  spying  is  that 
there  is  not  even  any  coal  being  mined 
on  the  Federal  domain  riglit  now,  as  I 
understand  it. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Where  Is  tlils? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thought  there  was  a 
moratorium  on  mining  in  the  Federal 
domain.  If  there  Is  not,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  misled  th«  committee. 
There  is  a  moratorium  or  new  leases. 
I  am  sorry.  I  stand  corrected, 

But  my  point  Is.  what  is  m  adequate 
amoimt,  and  how  do  we  set  It?  Is  it  37.5 
percent?  Is  it  60  percent?  :s  it  75  per- 
cent? 

I  am  really  sensitive  to  (he  problem, 
and  I  am  saddened  to  disag  ree  with  my 
colleague,  but  I  must  take  sxception  to 
the  amendment. 

I  have  made  the  argument  on  this 
floor  many  times,  and  make  it  one  more 
time,  that  surely  there  is  ar  end  to  how 
much  we  can  do  for  the  I  states.  Lord 
only  knows  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
coastal  zone  States  here  ir  the  last  3 
weeks,  and  certainly  re vej  lue -sharing, 
with  $5  billion  to  $6  billion  j  i  year  going 
to  the  States.  Now,  if  we  do  this,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  we  are  act  lally  break- 
ing faith  with'  those  visional-  es  who  said 
those  resources  belong  to  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  1.  The  time 
<rf  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presid«nt,  I  regret 
tliat  the  distinguished  Seiator  from 
Washington  is  not  here,  beciuse  I  can- 
not believe  he  does  not  know  jetter  when 
he  says  we  can  blame  all  the  fault  on  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  the  coal  being 
mined  in  that  State.  Accorling  to  the 


Information  I  have,  there  Is  only  one  ac- 
tive coal  mine  on  a  State  lease  in  Wy- 
oming. Seventy  percent  of  all  our  min- 
erals are  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  most  of  the  coal  being  pro- 
duced now  is  federally  owned  coal.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  any  refuta- 
tion of  that,  I  will  be  here  to  listen  to  him 
later.  But  there  is  no  answer,  because 
those  are  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  his  State  of  Arkan- 
sas has  come  to  Wyoming.  What  for? 
They  want  coal  to  keep  the  lights  on  in 
Little  Rock.  There  is  a  big  mine  south  of 
Gillette  mining  Federal  coal,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  that  is  going  to  provide  coal 
for  the  Little  Rock  people.  Yet  that  town 
of  Gillette  has  to  go  42  miles  away  to 
bring  water  into  the  city  to  take  care  of 
the  people  who  are  developing  those  coal 
mines  out  there. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  is  the  fault 
of  the  State  of  Wywnlng.  It  is  Wyoming's 
response  and  the  Interior  Department's 
response  to  a  vei-y  real  national  ccaicem, 
and  that  national  concern  Is,  we  need 
coal. 

Where  do  they  go  for  coal?  They  go 
where  the  coal  Is,  and  the  coal  is  in 
Wyoming:  and  70  percent  of  it,  or  more, 
is  federally  owned.  The  facts  are  that 
we  can  talk  about  the  37.5  percent  of 
these  royalties  imder  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  going— for  two  things: 
roads  and  schools  only. 

But  the  problem  is  not  confined  to 
roads  and  schools  for  the  people  in  Gil- 
lette. Rock  Springs,  Green  River.  Doug- 
las, Hanna,  and  Sheridan.  The  prob- 
lem is  trying  to  provide  hospitals,  medi- 
cal facilities,  stores,  and  enough  police- 
men to  do  the  job. 

What  stories  were  we  reading  here 
just  a  year  ago  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal?  They  were  about  Wyoming  coal 
towns,  and  they  told  how  ciime  and 
every  kind  of  vice  that  one  could  point  to 
had  risen.  The  New  York  Times  seemS 
to  be  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  pointing 
to  vices  in  other  places.  They  called  at- 
tention to  crimes  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator tell  our  colleagues  what  happens 
when  a  mineral  deposit  is  developed? 
Tell  what  develops  around  that  and 
what  kind  of  commimity  problems  are 
involved. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  My  good  friend  from 
Colorado  can  answer  as  well  as  I  can 
because  he  has  seen  the  problem.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  things  happening. 

I  will  not  go  to  the  sordid  kind  of 
crime  that  we  find,  but  it  Is  there,  and 
it  is  real. 

Senator  Hart  from  Colorado  knows 
them  as  well  as  Senator  McGee  and  I. 
He  is  cosponsor  on  this  amendment. 

When  we  get  Into  oil  shale,  and  people 
are  looking  at  oU  shale,  we  can  anticipate 
the  same  kind  of  problem. 
Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Even  greater. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  bill  proposes  to  do.  It  Is  not  a  ripoff. 
It  Is  a  very  long  overdue  recognition  of 


what  is  needed  to  be  done  In  order  that 
the  people  of  the  West,  where  these 
mineral  resources  are  being  developed 
can  take  care  of  places  like  Little  Rock 
Ailc.  It  Is  so  people  can  be  cared  for,  so 
there  will  be  some  decent  sewage  plants 
and  adequate  sewage  facilities,  good 
water,  and  maybe  a  hospital  or  two 
which  we  now  do  not  have  hi  sulBcient 
supply  at  all. 

These  are  the  kmds  of  problems  we  are 
talking  about,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  our  colleagues,  in  recognizing  the 
problem  here,  will  give  a  little  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  West. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  think  many  of  our  colleagues  do  not 
realize  that  where  we  have  mineral 
deposits  out  on  the  public  land  or  the 
barren  part  of  the  State,  there  are  not 
any  community  facilities  around.  We 
have  to  start  from  the  ground  up.  Many 
people  in  this  Chamber  have  never  seei 
what  it  is  like  to  try  to  build  a  commu- 
nity from  scratch  with  no  hospitals, 
roads,  schools,  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties, and  water  facilities  and  the  kind  of 
coasts  that  are  involved  In  building  a 
town  or  a  whole  city  literally  from 
nothing.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  The  costs  are  enormous,  and 
what  might  have  applied  to  the  Leasing 
Act  in  certain  circumstances,  when  the 
Leasing  Act  was  passed  50  years  ago  or 
55  years  ago,  are  totally  changed  now. 

It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  build  a 
city  than  It  used  to,  and  when  we  were 
building  cities  back  in  the  19th  century 
with  all  the  harum-scarum.  If  they 
wanted  water,  they  got  It  themselves. 
If  a  fire  broke  out,  they  put  the  fire  out 
themselves  or  with  the  volunteer  fire 
brigade. 

Times  have  changed  and  costs  have 
risen.  If  we  are  going  to  develop  the  kind 
of  energy  supplies  in  our  States  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  talking  about, 
It  Is  going  to  cost  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try some  money.  We  are  going  to  need 
water.  We  are  going  to  need  water  de- 
velopment. We  are  going  to  need  funds 
and  the  reclamation  funds.  But  this  is 
not  the  same  era  In  the  seventies  and 
eighties  as  It  was  20,  30,  40,  or  50  years 
ago  In  terms  of  dam  building. 

Priorities  are  changed,  but  we  need 
this  money  in  community  development 
In  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  tliank  our  colleague 
from  Colorado. 

I  just  add,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
true  we  have  reclamation  projects  in 
Wyoming,  and  it  is  also  true  that  our 
water  goes  south,  west,  north,  and  east. 
The  biggest  portion  of  those  reclamation 
projects  in  Wyoming  serve  surrounding 
States  and  surroimding  river  basin  areas. 
We  do  not  receive  very  much  out  of  tliat. 
So  I  appreciate  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado calling  attention  to  the  reclama- 
tion side  of  the  facet  because  that  is  a 
veiT  important  Lssue  also. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
two  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
with  reference  to  these  statements  made 
by  tlie  distinguished  Senator  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

First  of  all,  for  States  like  mme,  and 
many  others  that  have  more  than  one- 
third  of  their  land  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  I  just  ask  how  they  would 
like  to  have  one-third  of  their  States  or 
in  some  instances  two-tliirds  removed 
from  the  tax  rolls.  That  is  something 
-  we  have  not  considered. 

We  pay  for  schools  and  public  improve- 
ments in  many  States  by  an  ad  valorem 
tax  on  real  estate.  We  can  start  with  the 
premise  tha'  the  public  domain  is  ex- 
cluded. In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  over 
one-third  of  the  real  estate  caimot  be 
taxed  with  the  kind  of  improvements 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  talking  about  us  making  in 
those  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  me  just  30  seconds 
additionally? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  30  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  He  talks  about  the 
foresight  of  those  who  worked  out  the 
relationship  with  States  like  New  Mexico 
in  1912  to  bring  them  into  the  Union  by 
reserving  the  mineral  rights  and  giving 
the  States  back  37  '2  percent. 

I  suggest  that  we  do  not  need  any- 
tiiing  more  than  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
show  that  times  have  changed.  If  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  were  joining  this 
Union  6  years  ago  we  would  receive  70  or 
75  percent  of  the  royalties,  like  Alaska 
is,  because  that  is  consistent  with  the 
modern  developmental  needs  that  come 
with  the  resources  that  are  on  the  Fed- 
eral land. 

The  figme  that  we  used  back  in  the 
1920's  or  in  1912,  when  we  came  into  the 
Union,  would  not  be  the  figure  today  if 
we  were  negotiating  as  a  sovereign  ter- 
ritory with  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  is  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  trying  to  correct. 

It  is  many  years  with  many  more 
problems  depending  upon  real  estate  as 
a  resource  to  be  taxed  and  developed.  If 
we  are  going  to  develop  the  minerals,  we 
need  the  resources  to  do  it. 

We  are  just  saying  it  is  inadequate  to 
take  a  50-year-old  ratio  for  today's  time. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  our  col- 
league's remarks  very  much.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  too  bad  really,  that  there  would  be  any 
effort  made  to  try  to  minimize  the  needs 
of  Wyoming,  the  Powder  River  Basin 
Area,  and  those  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  most  of  the  coal  is  found, 
to  suggest  that  this  is  a  ripoff  from  the 
public  Treasury. 


I  think  it  Is  too  bad  that  the  people 
would  be  callous  in  their  lack  of  concern 
for  the  human  needs  that  we  have  as 
Senator  McGee  said,  that  are  here  and 
now  and  came  about  yesterday. 

I  wish  that  we  have  the  support  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  tlie  Senate  when  we  vote  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  MLssi.ssippi  tMr. 
Eastland  > .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  t  Mr. 
Glenn  1,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<  Mr.  Magnttson  i  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Morgan  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  > , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scotx)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  358  Leg.] 
YEAS— 46 


Abourezk 

Hansen 

McGovem 

AUen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Haskell 

Mondale 

BoDtsen 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Brock 

Helms 

Moss 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Nunn 

Byrd, 

HniRka 

Pearson 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Percy 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Stennla 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Church 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Fannin 

McClure 

Young 

Gam 

McGee 

NAYS— 40 

Bayh 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

Randolph 

Beau 

Hathaway 

Riblcoff 

Bellmon    .- 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Blden 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Buckley 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Bumpers 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Muskie 

Stone 

Cranston 

Nelson 

Taft 

Culver 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Pastore 

WUllams 

Fong 

Pell 

Ford 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Baker 

Onvd 

Morgan 

Curtis 

Griffin 

Scott, 

Eastland 

HarOce 

WUllam  L. 

Glenn 

Javits 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

So  Mr.  Hansen's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Hie 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

IMPACT    AID    FOR    THE    WEST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  the  Senate  included  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  legislation, 
my  proposal  authorizing  an  increase 
from  37.5  to  60  percent  in  the  mineral 
revenues  returned  to  the  public  lands 
States. 

This  action  will  iirovide  fiont-end 
money  to  the  iiredominantly  rural  West- 
ern States  so  that  beleaguered  commu- 
nities can  deal  with  the  massive  and  sud- 
den population  increases  which  accom- 
pany rapid  energy  development,  and  so 
that  basic  public  services  can  be  provided 
to  the  citizens  of  the  public  lands  States. 

The  amendment  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional 22.5  rjercent  in  revenue  return-, 
and  this  additional  amount  would  be  ear- 
marked specifically  for  planning,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  public  fa- 
cilities, and  provision  of  public  services, 
in  those  areas  suffering  impact  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  energy  development. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  re- 
quires that  all  money  received  from  the 
sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  by  com- 
panies extracting  federally  owned  min- 
erals under  the  act's  leasing  provisions. 
Minerals  covered  by  the  act  include  coal, 
gas,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil,  oil 
shale,  native  asphalt,  and  solid  and  semi- 
solid bitumen.  Ten  percent  of  the  Income . 
received  by  the  Government  is  paid  into 
the  Federal  Treasury;  52.5  percent  is  paid 
into  the  reclamation  fund  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior; 
and  37.5  percent  Is  returned  to  the  States 
from  which  the  royalties  derived  for  pro- 
vision of  public  schools  and  roads  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

Under  this  amendment  60  percent 
would  be  returned  to  the  States— 37.5 
percent  for  roads  and  schools,  and  22.5 
percent  for  impacted  areas— 30  percent 
would  be  paid  to  the  reclamation  fund; 
and  10  percent  would  be  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

PROBLEMS    IN    THE    WEST 

Mr.  President,  already  many  small 
communities  in  the  Western  States  have 
experienced  sudden  and  massive  in- 
creases in  population  as  a  result  of 
stepped-up  energy  activity  to  meet  na- 
tional energy  needs.  These  small  com- 
munities simply  are  not  equipped  to 
meet  the  problems  posed  by  these  popu- 
lation increases.  Housing,  water,  sewer, 
and  medical  facilities  are  inadequate. 
And  here  is  no  money  to  build  the  neces- 
sary facihties  and  provide  the  necessary 
services. 

The  population  in  Sweetwater  County, 
Wyo..  has  doubled  since  the  1970  census, 
and  it  is  expected  the  population  in 
Campbell  County,  Wyo.,  will  more  than 
triple  by  1980.  The  Powder  River  Basin 
Resource  Council  reports  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Sheridan,  Wyo..  area  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  the  next  2  years  by 
more  than  2,000  residents. 

The  council  says  of  the  anticipated 
population  Increases: 
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■Cnfortunately,  these  new 
schools,  sewage  and  water 
cuu-e.  police  and  fire  protection 
T!iese  costs  will  fall  to  the 
county  since  the  services  will 
creased  before  the  new  resldeii 


pe  »ple  will  need 
fa411ties.  health 

and  housing, 
taxpayers  of  the 

eed  to  be  in- 

i  arrive. 


The  council's  report  on  t  le  Slieridan 
area  impact  situation  furtlK  r  notes  that 
most  of  the  people  expected  to  settle 
there  will  be  young,  and  thi  ineans  that 
the  elementary  school  populi  ition  will  in- 
crease. The  report  says  half  the  existing 
schools  are  in  deterioratin  j  or  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  they  ^rould  be  ex- 
pected to  accommodate  hun  heds  of  new 
children. 

The  mayor  of  Gillette,  tlie  Honorable 
Mike  Enzi,  reported  to  me  lecently  that 
his  town  needs  $2  million  "i nmediately" 
to  provide  additional  sewage  tieatment 
facilities,  and  $13.4  mlllioi  to  provide 
basic  water  services  to  his  ;ommunity's 
growing  number  of  residents  Further,  he 
reported.  Gillette  needs  tw  ce  as  many 
policemen  as  there  now  ar(  ,  and  needs 
some  $8  million  for  an  ad(  itional  hos- 
pital facility. 

Officials  of  the  commimlty  of  Evanston, 
Wyo.,  contacted  me  recently  about  the 
critical  need  for  a  new  hospital  there. 
Residents  of  Wheatland,  Wro.,  are  des- 
perately trying  to  plan  to  accommodate 
an  influx  of  new  people  as  i  result  of  a 
proposal  to  build  a  multin  illion-dollar 
power  f  aclUty  in  their  area. 

Mr.  President,  these  comn;  unities  must 
have  fr  on  tend  money  to  provide  neces- 
sary facilities  before  these  population  in- 
creases are  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is 
true  that  additional  revenue  will  be  gen- 
erated at  some  point  as  a  result  of  taxes 
paid  by  new  residents  and  iiew  develop- 
ment. But  the  problems  are  already 
there.  They  cannot  wait. 

In  the  Powder  River  Bisin  area  of 
northern  Wyoming,  there  s  a  current 
need  for  $63  million  to  pro'ide  schools; 
$54.9  million  for  highways;  $64  million 
for  rail  facihties;  and  $15  million  for 
public  transportation. 

The  West,  which  has  beer  called  upon 
to  provide  additional  energy  in  this  time 
of  energy  shortages  since  i1  is  the  area 
where  much  of  the  energy  is  found,  must 
be  permitted  to  meet  the  so<!ial  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  accon  pany  energy 
derelopment. 

The  Senate  recognized  th(  i  importance 
and  merit  of  helping  communities  deal 
with  Impact  from  developrient  related 
to  the  national  Interest  wten  It  added 
this  same  amendment  to  the  coastal  zone 
management  bill.  The  mineral  royalty 
amendment  at  that  time  was  cosponsored 
by  Senators  McGee,  Talkadge.  Gaen, 
Moss,  Hatfield,  Domenici,  Hrttska, 
Mansfield,  Chttrch,  Haskeil,  McCluke, 
Fannin,  Laxalt,  Hart,  Aboui  iezk,  Hatha- 
way,  TUNNET,    YOtTNG,    CRA  USTON,    BUR- 

DiCK.  and  Montoya. 

The  sole  intent  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  amendmmts  was  to 
provide  Impact  aid  to  coastal  areas  ex- 
periencing energy  developrtient.  It  was 
pointed  out  time  and  again  during  the 
debate  that  the  impact  pro|)lems  of  the 
inland  States,  and  particularly  of  the 
Western  States  where  energy  develop- 
ment will  be  concentrated,  ure  every  bit 
as  critical  and  deserving  of  i  lational  con- 
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cem  as  are  the  Impact  problems  of  the 
coastal  States. 

I  am  very  pleased  the  Senate  added 
this  amendment  to  the  coastal  zone  man- 
agement bill.  By  including  it  In  the  pend- 
ing Outer  Continental  Shelf  bill,  as  well, 
we  will  perhaps  be  in  a  more  advantage- 
ous position  to  see  that  the  pi-ovision  gets 
through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
too. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  isn't 
the  total  answer  to  the  impact  problems 
facing  the  West,  but  it  would  certainly 
help.  Had  the  amendment  been  in  effect 
in  1974,  Wyoming  would  have  received 
$16.2  million  for  public  facilities  and 
.services  in  energy-impacted  areas.  Last 
year,  the  Fedei-al  Government  received 
$72,159,565  in  royalties  on  minerals  ex- 
tracted in  W.voming,  and  returned  to  the 
State  $27,059,772—37.5  percent.  Under 
this  amendment,  the  additional  $16.2 
million  in  impact  aid  would  have  brouglit 
the  State's  total  payment  to  $43,259,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  92,  line  11.  after  "In"  delete  "the 
regions"  and  Insert  In  Uexi  thereof:  "each 
region". 

On  page  92,  line  12,  after  "no",  delete 
"previous". 

On  page  92,  line  13,  after  "gas"  insert  the 
following:  "prior  to  October  1,  1975,  Includ- 
ing the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  region  off 
Southern  California  outside  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  piu'- 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify  the 
applicability  of  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  use  leasing  systems  other  than 
the  cash  bonus/fixed  royalty  system.  In 
order  to  insure  that  the  Secretary  uses 
the  new — and,  I  believe,  far  better — op- 
tions for  leasing  contained  in  S.  521 
throughout  the  "frontier"  areas  of  the 
OCS,  my  amendment  would  substitute 
the  words  "each  region"  for  "the  regions". 
This  means  that  new  systems  would  be 
tried,  under  requirements  of  the  act,  in 
every  frontier  area.  Including  southern 
California  outside  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  the  Balti- 
more Canyon,  the  Georges  Bank,  and  so 
forth. 

P\irther,  the  amendment  states  that 
the  areas  included  in  this  requirement 
include  all  areas  where  no  oil  or  gas 
development  took  place  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1975.  This  change  makes  it  clear 
that  even  If  a  lease  sale  is  held  In  one 
or  more  of  the  new  areas  after  October  1 
of  this  year,  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
provision,  the  provision  will  still  apply 
to  those  areas.  As  the  bill  is  presently 
written,  it  might  appear  that  the  require- 
ment to  use  new  leasing  systems  on  50 
percent  of  the  acreage  leased  is  waived 
after  the  first  lease  sale  in  such  areas. 


This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  such 
is  not  th€  case. 

Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,   this 
amendment,  I  think,  is  clearly  in  order. 
We  have  no  objection  to  it  on  our  side 
Mr.  FANNIN.  We  have  no  objection 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back  under  the  amendment' 
Mr.  FANNIN.  All  time  is  yielded  back- 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  tlie  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di.spensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  100,  line  18.  after  "lessee"  Insert 
",  would  result  In  moi-e  production  than  can 
reasonably  be  stored,  transported,  or  con- 
sumed,". 

On  page  100.  lines  18  and  19,  strike  "or 
for  oliier  good  cause  shown". 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  tWs 
amendment  would  deny  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  discretionary  authority  to 
waive  the  production  on  an  OCS  lease 
without  a  specific  reason. 

By  striking  "or  for  other  sood  cause 
shown"  on  page  100,  lines  18  and  19,  I 
feel  that  we  are  removing  the  arbitrary 
right  of  the  Secretary  to  permit  indus- 
try the  privilege  of  holding  a  lease  and 
not  producing  the  oil  within  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  contract. 

Instead,  I  would  substitute  the  lan- 
guage "or  would  result  in  more  produc- 
tion than  reasonably  could  be  stored, 
transported  or  consumed." 

Reports  indicate  that  frequently  com- 
panies may  delay  production  on  lands 
which  are  capable  of  production,  but  for 
"good  cause  shown,"  which  was  often 
unknown,  did  not  have  to  meet  any  pro- 
duction demands. 

I  feel  that  the  exemptions  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  with  my  amendment 
added,  would  suffice  in  the  case  where 
a  lease  cannot  be  produced  at  its  maxi- 
mum efficient  rate. 

In  this  case,  the  Secretary  should  not 
have  any  easy  "out"  for  the  industry  In 
the  case  where  an  oil  company  does  not 
want  to  develop  Federal  lands  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  All  time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  he  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

on  page  62.  line  23,  strike  "and"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof:  "with  the  a.s.sistance  of". 

On  page  62.  line  25,  strike  the  word 
•Jointly',  on  page  84,  line  6  between  the 
words  "to"  and  "approve"  add  the  words 
'approve  the  holding  of  a  specific  le.ise  sale 
or". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  tills  is  to 
clarify  and  simplify  procedures. 

The  regulatory  restraints  which  have 
already  been  placed  on  oil  and  gas  oper- 
ators on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  are 
numerous  and  complex.  A  welter  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  are 
involved  in  the  process.  Adding  the  con- 
fusion of  having  two  Secretaries  enforce 
the  safety  regulations  would  be  an  un- 
necessary and  undue  burden,  both  on 
the  governmental  agencies  and  on  the 
operators.  The  Initial  responsibUlty  for 
enforcing  those  regulations  should  be 
given  to  a  single  department — in  this 
case  the  logical  administrator  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  If  my  colleagues 
should  deem  it  advisable  to  bring  an- 
other department — such  as  the  Coast 
Guard— into  the  process,  that  Is  well  and 
good.  However,  that  secondary  role 
should  be  one  of  assistance,  not  of  joint 
administration. 

This  amendment  would  simplify  safety 
enforcement,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  an  opportunity  for  Interior  to 
benefit  from  the  marine  expertise  of  the 
Coast  Guard  through  assistance  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

The  other  part  of  Uie  amendment 
would  provide,  consistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  that  any  litigation  in 
opposition  to  the  holding  of  a  lease  sale 
be  lodged  In  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
nearest  to  where  the  proposed  lease  sale 
would  be  held. 

It  Is  a  very  simple  amendment  that, 
I  think,  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Fannin's 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    751 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment.  No.  751. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  himself.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  HoLLmos, 
Mwl  Mr.  Bumpers  proposes  an  amendment 
No.  751,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  56,  lines  13  through  18.  strike 
«"  and  Insert  the  following: 

CXXI 1639— Part  20 
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(to)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
seismic,  geomagnetic,  gravitational,  geophysi- 
cal, geochemlcal,  or  stratlgraphlc  drUUng,  or 
to  contract  for  or  purchase  the  restUts  of 
such  e.\ploratory  activities  from  commercial 
sources  which  may  be  needed  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  section  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected on  an  experimental  basis  to  contract 
for  such  exploratory  drilling  as  necessary  to 
contract  for  such  exploratory  drilling  as 
necessary  to  determine  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence oi  commercial  quantities  of  oil  or  gas, 
and  to  obtain  sufficient  information  con- 
cerning the  geology  or  seabed  conditions 
which  may  affect  the  developmert  of  the 
resources  on  geological  structures  which  the 
Secretary  determlne.s  shovild  be  explored  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  national 
security  or  environmental  reasons  or  for  the 
purpose  of  e.xpediting  development  in  fron- 
tier areas.  Beginning  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  In  which  e.xploratory  drilling  Is  con- 
ducted, the  Secretary  shall  file  an  annual 
report  to  Congre.ss  which  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  costs  of  exploration,  staff- 
ing required  to  administer  the  program,  and 
a  detailed  description  of  the  progress  of  the 
program  and  recommendations  as  to  whether 
.such  programs  should  be  expanded.  Such 
programs  shall  be  conducted  so  as  not  to 
delay  commercial  production  of  oil  and  gas 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  where  such 
production  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  this  Act. 

Page  67,  lUie  18,  insert  after  "section"  the 
following:  "except  Federal  exploratory  drill- 
ing". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Muskie  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  contract  for  exploratory  work 
In  order  to  obtain  more  Information 
about  the  publicly  owned  oil  and  gas 
resources  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
This  work  would  Include  drilling  ex- 
ploratory wells  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines they  are  needed  for  national  se- 
curity or  environmental  reasons  or  to 
expedite  Outer  Continental  Shelf  de- 
velopment in  frontier  areas. 

The  amendment  expressly  states  that 
the  diilling  program  Is  an  experiment. 
It  requires  the  Secretary  to  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  program  within  1  year 
after  any  drilling  takes  place. 

The  concept  of  Federal  exploration 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  its  recent  report  en- 
titled "Outer  Continental  Shelf  OU 
and  Gas  Development — Improvements 
Needed  in  Determining  Where  To  Lease 
and  at  What  Dollar  Value."  The  GAO  re- 
port recommends  the  very  kind  of  lim- 
ited program  done  as  a  supplement  to — 
not  a  substitute  for — exploration  by  pri- 
vate Industry  which  my  amendment 
would  authorize. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
has  also  considered  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral exploration  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  Their  study  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Feasibility  of  Separating  Exploration 
From  Production  of  Oil  and  Gas  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf"  concludes 
that  the  Government  could  conduct  a 
limited  program.  If  limited  exploration 
was  solely  a  Federal  program,  they  esti- 
mate the  cost  to  be  $2.7  billion.  What 


our  amendment  proposes  would  cost 
much  less  since  it  is  merely  a  supplement 
to  private  industry  work.  The  exact 
amount  of  Federal  funds  which  would  be 
used  would,  of  course,  be  determined  by 
the  Congress  in  future  appropriations. 

The  amendment  in  no  way  authorizes 
Federal  production  of  oil  and  gas.  In 
fact,  it  cannot  lead  to  that  end  imder 
this  legislation.  It  is  purely  a  Federal 
contractual  program,  similar  to  con- 
tracting out  for  defense  work  or  other 
jobs  which  must  be  done  in  the  national 
interest. 

An  exploratoi-y  diiUing  program  should 
improve  the  accmacy  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment'o  prelease  sale  evaluations  of 
OCS  tracts.  As  the  GAO  has  pointed  out 
in  several  reports,  the  Department  has 
frequently  set  minimum  acceptable  bids 
far  below  what  oil  companies  have  of- 
fered. For  example,  in  the  March  1974 
Louisiana  offshore  lease  sale,  the  Gov- 
ernment's estimated  value  of  the  tracts 
was  $679  million;  bids  amounted  to 
nearly  $2,175  bilUon,  about  $1.5  billion 
more  than  the  Interior  evaluation.  Fi- 
nally, a  limited  Federal  exploratory  pro- 
gram, with  the  resulting  infonriation 
made  pubhc,  will  help  put  the  inde- 
pendents on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
major  oil  companies  when  tlie  areas  are 
made  available  for  leasing. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  this  is  a  much-needed  amend- 
ment If  we  are  going  to  meet  our  energy 
requirements  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  proper  environmental  safe- 
guards by  knowing  what  is  really  out 
there. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  on  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LIMrrCD    GOTIXNMENT    EXFLORATOBT    DBILLINO 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  permit 
the  Government  to  engage  in  limited  ex- 
ploratory drilling  when  national  secu- 
rity or  environmental  reasons  mandate 
it  or  when  it  Is  necessary  to  expedite  de- 
velopment of  OCS  oil  and  gas.  I  firmly 
believe  that  there  may  well  be  circimi- 
stances  in  which  this  authorization  is 
not  only  justified  but  even  required  to 
sen'e  the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  owners  of  our  OCS  oil  and  gas 
resources.  There  are,  for  example,  some 
areas  of  our  Continental  Shelf  which  are 
not  currently  available  for  leasing  to 
private  industry.  An  example  Is  the  Des- 
tin  Dome  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
Is  currently  used  by  the  miUtary  and  is 
a  restricted  area  for  vessels  and  for  civil- 
ians. This  geological  structure  has  been 
identified  as  potentially  valuable  for  oil 
and  gas  recovery.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  authorized  to  explore  the  Destln 
Dome  on  an  experimental  basis,  If  the 
Secretary  determined  that  oU  and  gas 
development  could  thereby  be  expedited. 

This  amendment  Is  not,  as  some  have 
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suggested,  the  first  step  tc  ward  national- 
ization of  the  oil  industryj  It  is  not  a  tak- 
ing away  of  the  induatry's  inherent 
rights.  It  is  the  people,  not  the  oil  com- 
panies, who  own  the  oil  ar  d  gas  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continenta  Shelf.  Where 
national  security,  envirdnmental  pro- 
tection or  speedy  develop  nent  are  to  be 
enhanced,  the  people's  interests  are 
clearly  well-served  by  G)verxunent  ex- 
ploration. And  what  is  good  for  the 
American  people  is  surel/  good  for  the 
oil  companies,  to  borrow  an  idea  from 
the  past. 

In  most  cases,  if  not  ill,  the  actual 
drilling  would  be  done  by  Private  drilling 
companies  imder  contract  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  drillers  are  independ- 
ent operators  who  are  accustomed  to 
working  by  contract  for  a  large  number 
of  clients.  They  can  work  jast  as  effec- 
tively for  the  Govemmer  t  as  they  can 
for  the  oil  companies.  ly  using  their 
manpower,  expertise,  and  ;quipment,  the 
Government  will  not  need  to  establish 
a  new  bureaucracy  or  b<  dy  of  experts 
in  oil  exploration.  Thus  t  le  cost  should 
be  reasonable  and  well  jus  tifled  in  terms 
of  benefits  gained. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Piesic  ent,  there  has 
been  a  complete  change  ii  the  practice 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  this 
coimtry,  and  this  amendrient  would  be 
devastating  to  the  meeting  of  ovu-  en- 
ergy requirements  rather  than  be  help- 
ful. 

The  proposed  amendme  it  would  have 
the  Federal  Government  ijxplore  for  oil 
and  gas  under  Federal  l;ases.  Such  a 
drastic  rejection  of  the  private  sector's 
role  in  exploration  and  development  of 
petroleimi  potential  on  federal  lands 
can  only  be  viewed  as  crininal  in  light 
of  the  present  energy  situation. 

An  objective,  bipartisan  analysis  by 
the  OflBce  of  Technology  Assessment  re- 
jected a  Federal  exploratory  drilling 
program.  It  categorically  examined 
such  a  Federal  exploratorv  proposal  and 
revealed  a  startling  array  of  difficulties 
and  problems  that  enacting  such  a  pro- 
gram would  engender:  as  just  a  few  of 
the  analysis'  examples — ycu  can  see  the 
size  of  this  book  which  ]  have  in  my 
hand. 

First  "A  staff  of  over  11 »  personnel  of 
specialized  experience  Inch  ding  explora- 
tion management  would  le  required  in 
each  frontier  area  to  di/ect  the  pro- 
gram— but  from  whence  w(  »uld  such  per- 
sormel  come? 

Second.  The  imcertaln  y  of  success 
rises — due  to  increasing  reliance  on 
relatively  inexperienced  Government 
management  to  design  apd  carry  out 
the  required  progi-ams. 

Third.  Government  prbgrams  have 
been  estimated  to  need  loager  start  up 
times  than  industry  progrims.  For  any 
new  program,  some  organizational  and 
planning  time  is  required. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  this  an  aihendment  for 
the  Federal  Government  tp  drill  for  oil 
and  gas? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  the 
It  is  an  exploratory  drilling^  i 
that  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pres 
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Senator  yield?  That  Is  mt  true. 


start  of  that, 
amendment; 


dent,  will  the 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Well,  the  thing  Is  it  is 
a  start,  I  say.  It  is  taking  over  the  work 
that  is  now  being  done  by  private  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  take  this  on 
my  own  time.  It  Is  no  different  from 
what  we  do  in  the  timber  areas  of  the 
United  States.  We  go  out  and  do  a  timber 
cruise  to  find  out  what  is  there. 

We  are  trying  to  find  out  exactly  what 
the  reserves  are  in  these  given  areas, 
and  it  is  all  done  under  private  contract. 
One  of  the  big  argimients,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  not  made  much 
progress  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
is,  unfortunately,  the  Governors,  people 
in  the  adjoining  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
States  are  not  willing  to  allow  drilling 
because  they  do  not  believe  what  the  oil 
companies  say  is  out  there.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  get  the  facts,  find  out  what 
it  is.  It  is  just  like  the  lease  off  of  Loui- 
siana in  1974  to  which  I  referred. 

The  Government  estimate — just  think 
of  this  discrepancy— they  held  a  lease 
sale  off  of  Louisiana — I  want  all  my  col- 
leagues to  hear  this — and  the  Govern- 
ment's estimated  value  of  it  was  $679 
million.  The  bids  amounted  to  $2,175  bil- 
lion. They  were  just  $1.5  billion  off  on 
that  one  sale  alone. 

Now.  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Government  going  Into  the  oil  business.  It 
certainly  has  a  lot  to  do,  however,  in 
finding  out  what  the  property  rights  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  are. 
That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  this  mean  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  into  the  drilUng 
business  to  drill  for  oil. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  it  is  exploratory 
work  to  find  out  what  is  there,  period. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
Fedei-al  Government  plans  on  paying 
somebody  to  do  a  seismograph  study  or 
paying  somebody  to  drill  wells? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  We  provide  for  ex- 
ploratory drilling  by  contract  to  find  out 
what  is  there,  that  Is  all.  This  Is  what 
the  Governors  want,  the  Governors  who 
have  been  involved  in  this  problem.  This 
goes  to  the  whole  of  the  envirormiental 
fight  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  We  have  got  them  all  together  now 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  well  past 
due. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  Governors  is  the 
Senator  talking  aljout? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Governors  on  the  west  coast;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  Governors  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing  

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  not  talking 
about  Louisiana.  They  have  all  the  oil  In 
the  world.  They  have  got  the  oil  from 
the — as  the  Senator  knows,  from  the 
legislation  we  passed  in  1953.  They  not 
only  got  oil  out  to  the  3 -mile  limit,  but 
beyond,  and  now  they  are  getting  a  big 
chunk  out  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  That  was  provided  for  in  the  Tide- 
lands  Act. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  about  1  out  of  100 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  money  has 
the  State  of  Louisiana  taken  in  from 
that  legislative  act  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upheld?  The 
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Senator  and  I  were  on  the  committee  at 
the  time — Louisiana  got  land  which  was 
the  property  of  all  the  people  of  thp 
United  States?  "^ 

It  runs  into  billions  of  dollars  that  the 
States  like  Louisiana  were  able  to  get 
because  of  an  act  of  Congress  giving  the 
tidelands  away  without  knowing  their 
full  value.  The  great  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama at  that  time  led  that  fight 

Ml-.  LONG.  WeU,  the  States  were  per- 
mitted  3  miles,  the  U.S.  Government 
got  the  other  200. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Now  we  are  gettine 
part  of  the  200  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  not  talking  about 
that.  This  amendment  is  an  amendment 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into 
the  business  of  drilling  for  oil 
Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LONG.  There  is  less  than  1  per- 
son  in  4  in  this  Nation  that  favors  the 

Federal  Government 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Whose 
time  is  yielded? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  not  one  person  in 
four  in  America  who  favors  the  Federal 
Government's  going  into  the  business  of 
drilling  for  oil.  That  means  this  is  a  first 
move  to  nationalize  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. A  lot  of  people  would  like  to  na- 
tionalize it,  but  why  do  we  not  call  this 
what  it  is? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  say  that  we  are  drilling  for  oil  on 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  it.  We  have  been  doing  it  since 
the  Teapot  Dome  Scandal.  We  do  not 
want  to  go  that  way  again. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  not  talking  about 
a  scandal  here. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  it  is  a  scandal 
when  the  Government  is  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  off  on  a  lease  in  valuation. 
That  is  a  scandal. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  talking  on  his  own  time, 
I  assume. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  go  ahead. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  serious  matter  to  come  up  this  late 
at  night. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  understand  each 
other.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Federal 
Government's  wanting  to  seismograph 
that  lease  and  wanting  to  provide  every- 
body with  all  the  information  in  that 
seismograph.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
All  many  oil  companies  can  know  when 
they  bid  on  a  lease  is  what  the  seismo- 
graph shows.  But  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  go  into  the  business  of  drill- 
ing fields — call  it  exploratory  if  one 
wants — but  to  go  into  business  even  on 
a  contract,  the  business  of  drilling  wells 
is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  what  a 
lot  of  people  are  afraid  of  in  this  country. 
Three  people  out  of  four  are  against 
It,  that  is,  the  Federal  Government's  na- 
tionalizing that  industry,  and  this  is  the 
first  step  along  the  line  when  we  start 
the  Federal  Government  going  into  the 
business  of  drilling  wells  on  the  sub- 
merged lands. 

I  have  no  objection  to  seismograph- 
ing  them  and  to  provide  the  Information 
to  anybody  wanting  to  bid  on  it. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  How  does  the  Senator 
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justify  seismographing  It,  but  he  does 
not  want  to  get  the  corroboration  for  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  when  we  start  the 
Federal  Government  drilling 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  the  Federal 
Government  get  into  the  exploration 
phase  of  it.  But  endently  the  Senator 
just  does  not  want  us  to  find  out  what 
we  really  have  there  and  that  is  why  they 
were  $15  billion  off  on  that  Louisiana 
sale  that  was  estimated  at  $679  million. 
It  turns  out  to  be  over  $2  billion. 

If  one  were  that  far,  if  one  were  on  a 
timber  cruise  he  would  be  in  deep  trouble. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  that  same  subject,  I  am 
told,  and  the  Senator  can  confirm  that 
on  the  Alabama  lease,  $600  million  was 
bid  on  that,  and  so  far  they  have  nothing 
but  dry  holes,  so  it  looks  like  they  lose 
their  $600  million. 

Here,  the  Federal  Government  on  that 
lease  makes  $600  million,  and  the  com- 
pany loses  $600  million.  One  is  gambling 
when  one  bids  on  a  lease  when  one  has  a 
seismograph  survey  that  would  look  like 
there  ought  to  be  some  oil  and  gas  there. 

I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  if  he  wants  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  seismograph  it  and 
let  everj'body  look  at  It  to  see  what  It 
shows.  It  Is  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 
In  fact,  I  favored  for  many  years  a  pro- 
posal to  put  the  leases  out  on  a  royalty 
basis  where  we  have  a  small  amoimt  of 
front  money  required  and  have  bidding 
on  how  much  royalty  is  to  be  paid. 

But  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
start  drilling  the  wells  on  an  exploratoiy 
basis  Is  the  first  step  to  the  kind  of  thing 
the  Senator's  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton introduced,  which  is  a  Federal  oil 
and  gas  corporation. 

We  have  that  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  now.  First  they  go  out  and 
drill  for  it  and  eventually  we  fear  they 
would  nationalize  the  Industry.  We  might 
as  well  face  it.  It  is  being  discussed  in 
the  cloakrooms,  I  know  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  down  In  the  restaurant — 
we  hear  it  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  rationalize  the  entire  industry. 

One  person  in  four,  at  best,  is  for  that, 
the  other  three  out  of  four  Americans  are 
agamst  it. 

If  one  wants  to  nationalize  the  In- 
dustry, this  looks  to  me  like  the  first  step 
in  that  direction  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  business  of  drilling  for 
oil  and  gas  out  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  to  nation- 
alize where  we  have  a  good  prospect,  our 
industry  is  ready  and  willing  to  drill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes?  I  co- 
sponsored  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  only  7  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Government  has 
already  done  oil  drilling  at  Elk  Hills,  and 
as  a  result,  had  strategic  reserves  in 
World  War  II. 

The  only  thing  they  did  not  hit  at 
Pearl  Harbor  was  the  Government-drilled 
oil,  which  saved  this  Nation  in  World  War 
n,  and  it  was  Government-drilled,  and 
the  first— on  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

A  NavT  lieutenant  who  used  to  work 
for  the  Joint  Committee  Atomic  Energy 
drilled  at  Teapot  Dome,  Government 
drilling.  That  was  not  nationalization. 
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and  nobody  is  suggesting  nationalization 
now. 

To  go  down  to  the  Destin  Dome  near 
Florida,  which  Is  presently  restricted 
from  civilian  use,  and  access,  and  every- 
thing else,  and  do  exploratory  drilUng  to 
find  what  we  have  on  pubUc  lands,  that 
is  not  nationalization. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina — 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Soutli 
Carolina  is  the  one  responsible  for  want- 
ing this  study  and  now  I  do  not  know 
what  he  tliinks  of  it,  but  probably  not 
very  much. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  Senator  has  the  floor  for  1  minute, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  in- 
vite the  Senator  to  put  before  the  Senate 
the  amount  of  oil  we  are  getting  out  of 
Elk  Hills. 

One  will  find  a  dozen  fields  in  Louisi- 
ana alone  producing  more  oil  than  Elk 
Hills  and  not  one  of  them  drilled  by  the 
State  or  Federal  Government. 

Elk  Hills  should  have  been  di-illed 
a  long  time  ago.  Everywhere  that 
governments  .".re  trying  to  produce  oil, 
they  are  trying  to  find  out  how  we  do  it 
in  this  country,  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
the  vest  are  achieving  very  little  com- 
pared to  what  private  industi-y  has 
achieved  here. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  mmutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Ml-.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sidering this  amendment,  let  us  take  a 
serious  look  at  what  this  proposal  would 
be  getting  the  Federal  Government  Into. 
Recently,  two  companies  paid  over  $800 
million  for  leases  on  what  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  promising  areas  in 
the  Northeast  Gulf  Region.  The  region 
is  specifically  known  as  the  Destin  Dome 
and  one  company  alone  paid  over  $211 
million  for  one  lease.  The  results  of  these 
enormous  expenditures  were  10  drj'  holes 
at  a  cost  of  $16  million. 

This  is  why  exploration  is  the  most  un- 
certain phase  of  oil  production.  And  this 
is  the  phase  In  which  this  amendment 
would  have  the  Federal  Government  get 
involved.  Had  this  amendment  been  In 
effect  before  the  exploration  of  the  Des- 
tin Dome  it  would  have  been  the  Na- 
tions  taxpayers  who  would  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  $16  milhon  in  dry  holes. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Treasury  would 
not  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  $800  mil- 
lion that  the  companies  paid  for  the 
leases.  Mr.  President,  these  are  enormous 
losses :  yet.  they  happen  despite  the  enor- 
mous expertise  that  these  two  major  oil 
companies  have  in  offshore  driUing. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
would  put  the  Federal  Government,  with 
its  lack  of  exploration  experience,  into 
the  risky  exploration  business. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  justify  re- 
placing private  enterprise  with  another 
Government  bureaucracy,  especially  in 
a  field  which  involves  the  taking  of  such 
great  financial  risks.  Until  there  is  a 
marked    improvement    In    the    Federal 


Postal  Service,  I  suggest  the  Senate  re- 
strain itself  from  running  headlong  into 
such  an  ill-conceived  program. 

I  oppose  this  amendment.  I  would 
rather  see  exploration  left  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  a  record  of  experience 
in  offshore  exploration.  I  would  rather 
see  the  Federal  Government  remain  in 
its  profitable  position  of  receivmg  lease 
payments  and  production  returns,  rather 
than  financing  the  enormous  risk  of  a 
Federal  oil  and  gas  exploration  unit. 

We  are  talking  al}out  a  high  risk,  high 
capital  activity.  It  is  better  that  we  let 
industry  finance  the  exploratoi-5'  effort 
and  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
receive  its  benefits  from  the  payments 
made  when  the  leases  are  awarded  and 
from  production  payments  when  oil  and 
gas  is  found.  We  do  not  need  a  Federal 
oil  and  gas  corporation  and  I  see  this 
amendment  as  the  first  step  in  that  di- 
lection. 

In  fact,  while  keeping  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  expensive  and  uncertain  ex- 
ploration efforts,  I  would  increase  the 
American  taxpayer's  revenues  from  off- 
shore development.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect  last  year  and  again 
tills  year,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this 
bill  contains  a  portion  of  my  proposal 
for  increased  production  paMnents  as  one 
of  the  leasing  alternatives.  This  Is  the 
route  we  must  take — increasing  the  tax- 
payer's benefits,  not  his  risk. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  business  of  having  to 
lease  offshore  exploration  platforms, 
some  of  which  cost  $25,000  a  day,  and 
drilling  dry  holes  that  cost  over  a  million 
dollars  apiece.  This  is  industry's  role. 
Let  us  let  them  do  it.  Let  us  avoid  the 
temptation  of  creating  another  Ill-con- 
ceived bureaucracy  to  replace  private 
enterprise.  I  urge  my  cc^eagues  to  op- 
pose this  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
with  most  bills  where  there  is  an  attempt 
to  amend  on  the  fioor,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  about  this 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  we  held  days 
and  days  and  days  of  hearings  on  this 
bill;  that  after  those  hearings  the  In- 
terior Committee  considered  it  and  voted 
it  down  and  for  verj'  good  reasons,  the 
first  reason  of  which  Is  it  is  totally  with- 
out limit.  It  states  in  the  dear  colleague 
letter,  at  least,  that  it  is  critically  im- 
portant for  the  Federal  Government  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  ex- 
tent of  our  OCS  resources. 

If  we  are  going  to  find  out  as  much  a.s 
possible  about  our  OCS  resources  through 
Government  drilling,  I  would  Invite  you 
to  look  at  the  Office  of  Teclinologj'  As- 
sessment and  their  report  on  Govern- 
ment drilling  and  what  it  costs.  Even  a 
limited  program  costs  about  $3  billion. 
An  Intermediate  program  costs  almost 
$5  billion.  A  full  program,  as  envisaged 
by  this  dear  colleague  letter  would  cost 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  Is  right 
here  in  this  report  which  was  commis- 
sioned by,  among  others,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  into  the  Go\  ern- 
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ment  drilling  business, 
what  we  are  doing,  what 
whether  it  will  bust  the 
it  is  going  to  entail. 

When  we  resid  the  deai 
ter,  we  read  one 
ought  to  explore  new  area^ 
try  has  been  unable  or 
plore. 

Is  that  what  we  rre 
If  we  are,  I  think  we  oug^t 
the  amendment,  that  it  is 
as  private  enterprise  have 
unwilling  to  explore. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
sentence,  that  we  ought 
much  as  possible.  If  we 
that  we  have  to  drill 
Alaska,  off  the  coast  of 
off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

I  am  going  to  offer  somfe 
that  will  give  a  chance  to 
fectly  to  define  what  we 
Is  Is  a  complete  no-cap 
would    authorize    unlimited 
tions.  We  know  how  it  is 
a  bureaucracy.  By  the  wai^ 
would  take  a  bureaucraci' 
people  for  each  area 
Once  we  get  a  bureaucrac; ' 
Department  of  the  Interio  • 
Ing  to  want  to  justify 
more  and  more. 

I  would  like  to  point  ou 
exploration  part  of  this 
Ing  to  OTA,  would  take 
a  half  years — seven  and  a 
Government  exploration, 
expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  ar< 
multibillion-dollar  progra|n 
ment  expenditure,  of 
ploration,  of  Giovemment 
then  let  us  look  at  the  record 
at  the  record  of  days  of 
look  at  the  record  of 
achieve  and  how  much  it 
program  down.  That  is 
can  show  you  that  it  will 
gram  down.  If  you  are 
bureaucracy  you  have  to 
to  hire  the  people,  to  wri|e 
tlons,  and  to  write  the 
which  private  enterprise 
plore. 

The  PRESIDING 
ator's  time  has  expired.  Wtio 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr. 
2  minutes  to  the  Senatot 
rado  who  will  be  offering 
amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr. 
the  floor  manager  of  the 
satisfactory.  We  have  talked 
would  like  to  describe  it 
The  amendment  will  inse 
page  2  the  following: 

Such  exploratory  drilling  shjftll 
In    areas    Included    In   the 
prepared  pursuant  to  section 
However,  in  developing  the 
the  Secretary  must  take  the 
atory  option  provided   herein 
eratlon. 
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I  say  to  my  friend  fron 
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the  Federal  Government 
exploring,  no  oil  company 
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logical and  geophysical  work  within  the 
leasing  program  if  they  thought  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  step  in  there  at  the 
last  minute  ahead  of  them  and  drill. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  the  amendment 
is  desirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  One  more  minute? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  half  minute. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  says  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  stay  out  of  the 
area  of  the  leasing  program,  and  it  also 
says  the  Federal  option  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
leasing  program. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. Will  he  send  the  modification  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  for  the  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  a  minute  and 
a  half  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  and  for  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about  in  all  of  this  change.  If  we 
are  talking  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  able  to  look  and  determine 
whether  we  want  to  do  some  sampling  or 
do  some  exploring  over  federally  owned 
oil,  our  oil,  the  birthright  of  this  country, 
and  it  seems  like  everybody  else  says, 
"No,  you  cannot  do  that.  It  is  ours." 

It  has  been  ours  so  long  that  nobody 
can  imderstand  it  is  ours,  it  is  the  peo- 
ples' and  we  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  it  before  we  start  the 
sale,  before  we  start  setting  how  it  is 
going  to  go,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
this  finite  quantity  that  is  going  to  run 
out.  It  seems  kind  of  ridiculous  to  me 
that  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  be  in  the  ball  game,  too,  if  we 
do  not  think  we  are  getting  the  right 
kind  of  Information  or  if  we  think  there 
needs  to  be  some  change.  I  can  say  the 
people  of  my  State  are  as  concerned  as 
they  can  be  about  the  Destin  Dome  and 
why  those  10  dry  holes  are  there,  wheth- 
er we  have  drilled  deep  enough,  whether 
somebody  is  trying  to  find  oil  or  not. 
There  are  a  lot  of  new  sales  that  will  go 
off  that  area.  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  2  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  1  minute. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  abso- 
lutely must  defeat  this  amendment  if  we 
are  going  to  carry  through  with  the  pro- 


gram we  have  decided  to  embark  upon 
in  accordance  with  what  the  Senator 
fi-om  Washington  has  stated  continu- 
ously, that  we  are  going  to  solve  this 
problem.  Here  we  have  a  good  explora- 
tory program,  in  fact,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  still  we  are  going  to  change 
that.  Why  should  we  change  something 
that  is  successful  and  going  along  in 
good  order? 

This  is  a  first  step  to  nationalization. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  What  comes 
next?  If  we  are  going  to  start  this,  we  are 
going  to  take  another  step. 

THIS    NATION     NOW     HAS    A    GOOD    EXPLORATORY 
SYSTEM 

The  present  system  of  leasing  Federal 
lands  by  private  enterprise  has  worked 
well  for  the  American  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer. Bonus  bids  and  first-year  rent- 
als on  offshore  Federal  leases,  for  ex- 
ample, have  added  some  $14  billion  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Development  of  those 
areas  by  private  industi-y  is  now  providing 
17  percent  of  all  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
produced  in  tiie  United  States. 

PRIVATE   INDUSTRY    TECHNOLOGY    AND    EXPEBTISI 
IS  PROVEN,  WORLDWIDE 

The  U.S.  petroleum  industry's  compe- 
tence is  recognized  around  the  world.  It 
is  U.S.  technology,  equipment,  and  man- 
power that,  for  the  most  imrt,  is  develop- 
ing the  petroleima  in  the  North  Sea,  Arc- 
tic Alaska,  in  Southeast  Asian  waters, 
and  elsewhere.  There  is  no  need  to  send 
in  an  untrained  team  of  Government 
explorers  to  replace  the  many  experi- 
enced private  teams.  Government-only 
exploration  would  eliminate  competition 
in  gathering  and  interpreting  data,  and 
in  risking  large  sums  of  money  on  vary- 
ing research  techniques  and  interpreta- 
tion of  similar  data.  It  is  this  kind  of 
risk  taking,  based  on  different  ap- 
proaches and  attitudes,  that  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Alaska  North  Slope 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  Bay  Marchand  fields, 
after  earlier  exploration  had  turned  up 
only  dry  holes. 

In  contrast,  the  Government  is  not 
prepared  to  explore  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  the  OCS.  It  has  neither  the  ex- 
pertise, nor  the  trained  and  experienced 
personnel,  the  equipment,  nor  the  or- 
ganization. Clearly  this  is  no  time  for 
hit-or-miss,  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams for  civil  servants. 

WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  FURTHER  DELAYS 

The  high  cost  of  delay  in  developing 
and  marketing  needed  petroleum  was  all 
too  evident  in  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line project.  For  nearly  5  years  construc- 
tion was  delayed  by  environmental  and 
legal  challenges.  The  result:  Oil  that 
should  have  been  flowing  to  consumers, 
had  the  original  schedule  been  permitted, 
would  have  been  on  hand  to  ease  the 
winter  1973-74  Arab  oil  embargo.  De- 
laying tactics — such  as  the  proposal  to 
grant  a  political  entity  veto  power  ovei 
exploration  of  Federal  lands — could  seri- 
ously impair  attainment  of  our  energy 
goals.  The  American  consumer  and  work- 
er would  be  victimized. 

Also,  it  would  take  years  to  develop  an 
effective  governmental  exploration 
mechanism.  This  would  mean  more  years 
of  delay   before  the   critically  needed 
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natural  gas  could  be  flowing  to  east  coast 
homes  and  industries  before  domestic  oil 
from  the  Atlantic  OCS  could  be  lessen- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  imports. 

FINDING  OIL  AND  NATURAL  CAS  IS  NOT  A 
MATTER    OF    POLITICS 

To  find  oil  and  natural  gas,  you  have 
uot  to  drill  where  nature  put  them,  and, 
i}  you  do  not  drill,  you  will  never  find 
that  petroleum.  But  petroleum  is  not 
necessarily  where  most  of  the  votes  are. 
Technical — not  political — know-how 
holds  the  key  to  discovei-ing  new  petro- 
leum reservoirs,  on  land  or  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  But  a  Govern- 
ment agency — whose  funds  are  con- 
trolled by  Congress — might  well  decide 
where  to  drill  or  not  to  drill  on  the  basis 
of  politics,  rather  than  geolog>-.  Finally, 
as  one  section  of  the  countrj-  or  another 
sought  to  impose  its  prodevelopment  or 
antidevelopment  influence,  more  pre- 
cious time  would  be  frittered  away.  The 
American  consumer  would  suffer  from 
this  sectionalism  and  wrangling  amongst 
the  States  over  energy  supplies. 

COVERNMENT    OFFICIALS    ARE    NOT    LIKUIY    TO 
TAKE    HIGH-COST    RISKS 

Exploring  for  oil  is  a  high-risk  gamble. 
It  involves  an  incredible  amount  of  ex- 
pertise, determination,  luck,  and  money. 
Most  Government  officials  are  not  like- 
ly—and  should  not — be  risk  takers.  That 
should  be  left  to  private  enterprise 
staked  by  private,  not  public  funds.  For 
example,  the  Bay  Marchand  field — one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
was  found  only  after  a  dozen  or  more  di-y 
wells  were  drilled. 

In  Alaska,  even  industry  had  almost 
given  up  hope  of  finding  oil  and  natural 
gas  on  Alaska's  North  Slope.  But  some- 
one decided  to  drill  just  "one  more  well." 
The  result:  the  largest  petroleum  discov- 
eiy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  date ; 
and  the  Destin  Anticline — a  geological 
formation  in  the  Northeast  Gulf  has 
proven  a  disappointment  so  far.  Com- 
panies have  spent  over  $908  million  on 
acquiring  lease  rights  and  drilling  six 
dry  holes.  They  are  still  drilling,  and 
maybe — just  maybe — the  next  well  will 
prove  successful. 

A  "rational"  bureaucracy  would  have 
stopped  drilling  as  soon  as  tlie  public — 
and  the  congressional  Budget  Commit- 
tees— became  concerned  about  the 
agency's  exploration  budget. 

After  all,  the  bureaucracy  cannot  be 
accused  of  wasting  public  funds,  if  It 
does  not  continue  drilling  dry  holes.  And 
it  cannot  be  criticized  for  not  finding  oil 
or  gas,  if  Its  initial  dry  holes  show  there 
is  none  to  be  found. 

THE  COVERNMENT  ALREADY  HAS  SUFFICIENT 
CONTROLS  OVER  EXPLORATION  AND  PRODUCTION 
ON   FEDERAL    LANDS 

Tlie  Government,  not  industry,  now 
decides  what  Federal  acreage  will  be 
leased,  how  many  acres,  and  on  what 
schedule.  Government  sets  and  monitors 
regulations  relating  to  exploration,  plat- 
lorm  construction,  drilling,  production 
and  transportation  associated  with 
Federal  leases,  including  environmental 
legulations.  It  also  establishes  and  reg- 
ulates environmental  standards  for  on- 
shore operations.  In  addition.  States  ex- 
ercise further  controls  within  their  juris- 


dictions. There  simply  Is  no  need  for  ad- 
ditional controls,  nor  for  exclusive  rights 
to  data  gathering. 

COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  SIM- 
PLY DO  NOT  JUSTIFY  THK  EXTREMK  CUKES 
PROPOSED 

The  proposed  bills,  in  effect,  claim 
that  the  present  system  has  a  "head 
cold."  To  cure  it.  they  prescribe  ampu- 
tation. Not  only  is  the  diagnosis  wrong; 
the  "cure"  could  kill  the  patient. 

The  complaints,  in  general,  charge 
that:  First,  the  present  system  has 
failed  because  of  the  shortcomings  of 
private  enterprise:  second,  the  Federal 
Government  could  do  the  better  job:  and 
third,  the  Federal  umbrella  is  needed  to 
provide  ample  time  for  the  development 
of  State  coastal  zone  management  plans. 
All  three  complaints  have  no  basis  in 
fact. 

First,  industry  has  sought — and  is 
still  seeking — implementation  of  a  Gov- 
ernment offshore  leasing  plan  that  would 
fully  use  the  private  sector's  proven  ca- 
pability. Unfortunately,  too  often  in  the 
past  Government  leasing  programs  have 
been  based  on  revenue,  not  energy,  needs. 
As  a  result,  only  3  percent  of  the  U.S. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  has  been  opened 
to  leasing. 

Second,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  a  Government  agency  could 
do  a  better  job  of  exploring  for  or  pro- 
ducing oil  and  natural  gas.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  the  poor  experiences  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  Amtrak.  Can  anyone 
really  believe  Government  can  do  the 
job  better  than  private  industry,  with  its 
100 -plus  years  of  experience  in  finding 
oil  and  gas? 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
a  Government  exploration  agency  would 
show  more  concern  for  protecting  the 
environment.  Witness  the  current  fight 
over  TVA's  refusal  to  implement  clean 
air  standards.  Government's  strong  point 
is  not  a  "practice  what  you  preach"  phil- 
osophy. 

Private  companies,  spurred  by  com- 
petition and  equipped  to  do  the  job.  would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  to  find  and, 
produce  that  petroleum  than  a  Federal 
agency  which  had  to  start  from  scratch. 

Third,  development  of  offshore  opera- 
tions could  not — and  would  not — take 
place  overnight.  It  takes  many  months 
for  a  proposed  lease  sale  to  move  from 
the  conceptual  stage  through  program- 
ing, impact  studies,  public  hearings, 
lease  sale  approvals,  and  into  the  ex- 
ploration phase.  Additional  years  will  be 
required  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas,  and 
to  develop  the  resources  that  may  be 
found. 

This  long  lead  time  from  concept 
through  production  would  provide  ample 
opportunity  to  develop  and  put  Into  ac- 
tion sound  coastal  zone  management 
plans.  And,  in  fact,  allowing  the  explora- 
tion phase  to  continue  while  coastal  zone 
planning  is  carried  out  could  save  tax- 
payers a  gi-eat  deal  of  money.  It  would  be 
a  gesture  in  futility  to  implement  costly 
CMZ  actions  to  "protect"  the  States  from 
adverse  production  impacts,  only  to  find 
that  no  oil  and  natural  gas  lies  offshore, 
and  none  will  be  brought  in. 


THE  PROPOSALS  AVOID  THE  SEAL  ISSUE  OF  SUFFI- 
CIENT AND  SECURE  OIL  AND  NATURAL  GAS  SUP- 
PLIES 

The  proposals  for  a  Government  ex- 
ploration and  production  effort  have  a 
common  failing.  Rather  tlian  expedite 
the  developmei;t  of  additional,  secure 
domestic  petroleum  supplies,  the  pro- 
posals would  delay,  impede,  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  present  programs  for  on- 
shore and  offshore  Federal  land  re- 
sources development.  The  proposaLs  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  long-stand - 
iug  concept  of  public  law  that: 

It  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  foster  and 
encourage  private  enterprise  in  the  orderly 
and  economic  development  of  domestic  mlii- 
eml  re.sources  .  . . '  (PX.  91-631) . 

But.  even  more  important,  the  pro- 
po.sals  fails  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  energy  development  in  the 
United  States:  It  is  the  lack  of  com- 
prehensive and  consistent  national 
energy  policies  and  the  proliferation  of 
piecemeal  actions  that  have  hindered 
tile  development  of  our  energy  resources. 

What  is  needed  is  not  more  Govern- 
ment controls,  more  Government  inter- 
ference in  fuels  discovery  and  develop- 
ment, but  fewer  controls  and  less  inter- 
ference. Steps  should  be  taken  now  to 
encourage  the  es.sential  investment  in 
energy  exploration  and  production. 

Ai.ierica  needs  energy-  to  recover  from 
its  present  recession,  and  as  a  guaran- 
tee tliat — in  the  futm-e — no  industry  will 
have  to  shut  down  for  want  of  fuel.  And, 
voting  for  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment 
will  be  one  step  in  the  direction  away 
from  energy  self-sufficiency  for  America. 

We  know  the  success  that  the  Ameri- 
can Industry  has  had  is  the  envy  of  all 
the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  30 
seconds,  this  Senate  yesterday  passed  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Resei-ves  bill.  In  tliat 
bill,  they  directed  the  U.S.  Navy,  tlie  U.S. 
Government,  to  drill  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4.  But  now  some  folks  come  around 
here  late  at  night  hollering.  "We  are  go- 
ing to  nationalize  the  oil."  We  just  voted 
it  yesterday  and  nobody  gave  that  silly 
argument  then.  The  Government  has 
been  drilling.  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  is 
Government  drilling.  Elk  Hills  and  Tea- 
pot Dome  are  Government  drilling. 

To  answer  the  OTA  argument,  this  was 
exclusive  Government  drilling  that  they 
treated,  not  combined  with  the  seven 
other  options  for  leasing,  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides. The  OTA  study  found  that  it  did 
improve  the  availability  of  the  resource 
information,  the  guarantee  of  a  fair  re- 
turn to  the  taxpayers,  and  public  con- 
trol of  resource  development.  Tliey  came 
out  in  favor  of  it  on  those  grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  they  are 
trying  to  scare  everyone  to  death  about 
nationalizing  the  oil  business.  TTiIs  Is  the 
most  disgraceful  kind  of  debate  that  I 
have  watched  in  a  long,  long  time.  If  you 
do  not  have  an  answer  to  something, 
scare  them. 
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If  the  Government  of  the  CTnited  States 
cannot  find  out  in  a  prober  way  what 
property  It  owns,  we  are  In  ^  pretty  sorry 
state. 

This  amendment  limits  tiae  Secretary 
to  kncmn  "seokieical  structures  whicli 
the  Secretary  determines  4ioiiid  be  ei- 
piored  by  the  U.S.  GovenUnent  for  na- 
tionai  security  or  enrironmental  reasons 
or  for  the  porpose  of  expedi  ting  develop- 
ment in  frontier  areas." 

That  is  what  the  amenda  lent  is  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFllCEB.  The 
Senator's  tinre  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  ad  >pted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICl  IR.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Several  Senators  addi'essnd  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  lost  bu  ,  by  only  one 
vote  after  we  had  extensive  hearings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  i:  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  ^ilenator  from 
'Wa&hington. 

Several  Senators  address  !d  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  tEible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  notion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ask  for  he  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  FAItlNIN.  I  ask  for  :  he  yeas  and 

•nayg 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICl  R.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Li  a  sufficient 
sec^and. 

Hie  yeas  and  navs  v.  ere  c  rdered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFttCER  (Mr. 
NuHM).  Hie  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson).  On  {his  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  bsen  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  lolL 

The  legislative  clerk  calle  1  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'SfRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Seiuitor  from  Mississippi  (Mi*. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
CLEum).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Ha£xkje)  ,  ihe  Senator  from  Wasii- 
ing  (Mr.  MAGnvsoii),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennzs)  ,  the  Senatoi' 
from  Missouri  <Mi-.  Syuimgion)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
CAM)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  thai,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  f re  u  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mos&Ji),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohk>  (Mr.  Gixnn) 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoui^ 
Senator  from  Tennessee 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (idr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ariaona  (]  ir.  Golbwa- 
m),  the  Senator  from  Ne^r  York  (Mr. 
Jattts).  and  the  Senator  fiom  Virginia 
(Mr.  WnxuM  L.  Scott)  ai^s  necessarily 
ai»ent. 

The  result  was  announc-d — yeas 
nays  « — as  foDows: 
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NOT  VOTING — 12 


Hartke 

Javits 

Maemtison 

Morgan 


Scott, 

wmiam  L. 
Stennls 
Symington 


Baker 

Curtis 
Eastland 
Glenn 
Gold  water 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Jackson's  amendment  No.  751,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPKTER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistjint  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  <  Mr.  John- 
ston) proposes  an  amendment.. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Messrs.  J»ck.<:on  et  »!.,  add  the  following: 

No  more  than  $2,190,000,000  (duOl  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wait  a 
minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  jrieM? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yieW,  without  los- 
ing the  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  a  read- 
ing of  the  amaidment  makes  clear  what 
it  is. 

Could  we  set  a  time  limitation  on  this 
of,  say,  10  minutes?. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  back  all  remaining  time, 
if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield 
back  his  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Who  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAC:^30N.  He  does  not  want  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
not  my  purpose  to  detain  the  Senate.  It 


Is  late.  I  know  everyone  wants  to  go 
home.  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  want  to  go 
home. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment We  are  late  at  night  taking  a  very 
significant  step. 

I  wish  to  get  some  kind  of  guidance  as 
to  what  this  means.  I  have  heard  it  ex- 
plained here  in  the  Chamber  that  this  is 
an  option  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. It  is  no  option,  I  say  to  the  Soia- 
tor.  It  is  a  mandate. 

The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
and  dii-ected  on  an  experimental  basis 
to  contract  for  such  exploratory  drill- 
ing, et  cetera. 

The  word  "shall"  is  not  an  option,  I 
say  to  the  Senators.  It  is  a  mandate. 

I  sent  my  amendment  to  the  desk  be- 
cause I  had  to  liave  some  vehicle  to 
elicit  what  the  limits  of  the  amendment 
are,  that  the  authorization  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2,190,000,000.  That  figure  came 
from  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment when  they  assessed  the  three  dif- 
ferent options,  that  is,  the  limit  drilling 
program,  an  intermediate  program,  and 
a  full  drilling  exploratory  program. 

The  limit  drilling  program,  according 
to  the  OTA,  costs  $2,190,000,000. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  get  some 
answers  from  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington. 

Does  he  know  how  much  this  experi- 
mental program  would  cost? 

Mr.  JACrKSON.  We  do  not  know  ex- 
actly. Of  course.  If  the  Government  goes 
into  the  whole  business  of  drilling,  and 
that  is  not  what  is  proposed,  the  Sena- 
tor is  taking  and  putting  into  the  bill 
the  ultimate  total  cost  if  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment, according  to  the  OTA  esU- 
mates,  went  into  all  areas.  This  Is  purely 
experimental.  Of  course,  if  he  wants 
to  build  it  up  to  $2  billion,  which  Is 
Jnst  sheer  nonsense,  he  can  do  it  He 
has  done  it  by  his  amendment,  and  he 
has  invited  a  full-scale  exploratory  pro- 
gram, I  assume  In  a  facetious  way,  but 
I  have  accepted  the  amendment,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  it  if  he  is  serious 
aboirt  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  receive  some  answers.  I  am  seriously 
trying  to  set  some  limits  on  this  bill; 
$2,190,000,000  is  the  figure  here.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  agree  on  a  smaller  amount. 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  The  point  of  the  matter 
is.  Mr.  President,  that  this,  as  the  amend- 
ment indicates 

Mr.  JOHNSTC«r.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  a  question,  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  15  minutes  to  argue.  I  am 
not  trying  to  argue.  I  simply  want  to  ask 
a  question.  Will  the  Senator  agree  to  a 
smeller  amount  of  authorization? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to 
agree  to  that.  Why  did  the  Senator  ask 
for  a  ceiling? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  I  had  to  have 
some  figure  to  put  In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  had  extensive  hearings  on  this 
matter.  This  was  not  something  that 
popped  out  of  the  evening  sky  here  to- 
night. The  Senator  knows  that  we  had 
witnesses  who  testified  on  this  matter  at 
length — the  Governors,  the  environmen- 
talists. It  lost  by  one  vote.  He  left  the 
impression  here  earlier  that  we  suddenly 
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brought  out  an  amendment  late  at  night. 
That  is  nonsense.  We  held  weeks  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  and  it  has  been  printed 
for  weeks— all  on  this  very  issue.  It  lost 
bv  one  vote. 

■  Sure,  I  will  accept  a  les.ser  amendment. 
1  will  put  in  at  this  point  $500  million,  if 
tiie  Senator  wants  to  bring  it  down.  But 
lie  offered  the  amendment;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Maybe  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  will  not. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason,  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully, for  jumping  aromid  here  and 
talking  about  $2  billion  as  if  it  is  tips 
for  a  night  out,  and  $500  million  over 
here.  Let  us  find  out  what  we  aie  talk- 
ing about. 

I  am  on  the  board  of  OTA.  We  made 
the  assessment  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
estimate. 

Indeed,  some  drilling  is  necessary.  Not 
long  ago,  I  was  with  the  Nom'eglan  On 
Corp.  in  Oslo.  For  10  years,  they  drilled 
In  the  North  Sea  and  did  not  find  a 
thing.  In  1965,  they  drilled  and  found 
one  of  the  gi'eatest  oil  resei-ves  in  the 
world.  So  possibly  some  drilling  on  an 
experimental  basis  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator tliat,  after  all,  this  is  Government 
property.  We  get  our  money  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Any  Senator 
who  are  holding  their  mici'ophones  in 
place  but  do  not  have  recognition  will 
put  them  back  in  place. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  OCS  sales  last  year  amounted 
to  $7  billion.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
protect  Government  property. 

There  is  all  this  business  that  if  you  do 
not  have  an  answer  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment does  anything,  you  just  scare  them 
to  death.  That  is  what  we  have  had  here 
tonight.  As  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  said,  dear,  old  Carl  Vinson  has 
had  the  Government  drill  for  oil  for 
years  in  Elk  Hills,  to  find  out  what  our 
requirements  are  and  basically  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Navy. 

We  are  not  putting  the  Government 
Into  business.  All  this  business  about  the 
Government  hiring  a  private  contractor 
to  find  out  what  is  there  Is  no  different 
from  when  the  Forest  Service  hires  the 
cruisers  to  go  out  and  find  out  what  tim- 
ber Is  there.  We  have  a  right  to  know 
and  to  have  an  Inventory  of  our  prop- 
erty. 

Somehow  or  other,  this  Is  treated  as 
If  It  belongs  to  the  oil  companies  and  the 
Government  has  no  right  to  find  out 
what  it  owns.  I  think  It  is  outrageous.  It 
Is  high  time  we  have  some  control  over 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  has  been  the 
problem  with  the  oil  Industry  all  along. 
Two  years  ago.  this  body  could  not  get 
^formation  from  the  oil  Industry.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  had  no  In- 
formation from  the  oil  Industry.  The 
testimony  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator was  that  he  had  no  Infoi-mation 
as  to  the  reserves,  as  to  what  the  oil  In- 
dustry marketing  practices  were  and  as 
to  their  pricing  practices.  They  Ignored 
us  as  though  we  did  not  exist, 
n  mJ^  ^  *  situation  In  which  there  Is 
public  property,  public  resources,  and 
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somebody  wants  to  find  out  what  you 
have  there,  and  the  oil  companies  are 
saying,  "Do  not  look  at  that.  We  do  not 
want  that  to  happen." 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Government  to 
own  the  oil,  but  I  do  not  want  the  oil 
industry  to  own  the  Government.  The  oil 
industry  has  been  running  roughshod 
over  us  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  time  we 
put  a  halt  to  it. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  are  reserves  here 
that  are  worthy  of  prospecting  and  de- 
veloping; to  find  out  what  assets  this 
Government  has.  By  the  way,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  well  use  some  of  this 
pi"operty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  will  also  help  the 
little  independents  that  are  not  out  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  And  we  do 
not  have  a  single  independent  in  the 
North  Slope  in  Alaska.  Why?  Because 
they  do  not  have  the  i-esources;  they 
cannot  take  the  risk.  We  have  a  very 
few  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  This 
at  least  will  provide  the  kind  of  lead  In- 
formation so  that  we  can  get  greater  par- 
ticipation, greater  competition  into  this 
area,  and  we  should  not  allow  it  to  be  run 
by  a  few. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  not  In  the 
Chamber  tonight,  but  Senator  Culver 
and  I  sat  for  3  hours  with  the  director 
of  the  Norwegian  Oil  Corp.,  Dr.  Leld, 
telling  about  their  explorations  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  fabulous  resources 
that  have  been  discovered.  They  have 
utilized,  yes,  the  private  companies  for 
much  of  the  exploration,  but  the  oil  Is 
Government-owned.  The  total  cost  of 
that  oil — that  oil  delivered,  to  where  the 
crude  wants  to  be  delivered — out  of  the 
most  turbulent  waters  in  the  world,  the 
North  Sea,  the  most  difficult  engineering 
that  mankind  has  ever  known.  Is  $3  to 
$4  per  barrel  gross  at  the  end  of  the 
pipeline  In  England — delivered. 

Here  we  are  talking  today  about  when 
we  are  going  to  have  $11.50  or  $13.50, 
the  biggest  rlpoff  since  the  manufacture 
and  preparation  of  Crazy  Ciystals — the 
family  laxative.  Crazy  Crystals,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  a  ciystalized 
form  of  Glauber  salts  which  farmers 
gave  to  horses  when  they  overate  moldy 
hay.  The  cost  of  the  crystals  was  about 
2  cents  and,  the  box  and  packing  3  cents, 
and  It  sold  for  a  dollar.  That  can  be 
termed  the  "oil  prescription"  for  the 
family  drugstore — yes,  a  high  profit 
item. 

I  say  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
protect  its  property,  and  if  there  Is  go- 
ing to  be  any  bargaining  about  whether 
it  is  $2  billion  or  $500  million,  we  are 
going  to  be  here  a  long  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  I  have  enjoyed  hearing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  Incorrect  when  he  says  the 
cost  of  lifting  the  North  Sea  oil  is  less 
than  $2.50  a  barrel. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  $3. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  Is  more  than 
twice  that  much.  If  I  am  not  Incorrect, 
It  is  in  excess  of  $10. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  He  is  talking  about 

the  Norwegian  side  not  the  British  side. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    We    are    talking 


about  what  the  good,  frugal,  hard-work- 
ing Norwegians  can  do,  working  with 
Exxon,  Phillips,  and  Conoco  who  are  over 
there,  getting  the  oil  out  for  $3,  and 
over  here  are  saying.  "Come  on.  Uncle 
Sam  give  us  $13.50."  TLaughter.] 

I  have  just  about  had  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  may  very  weU 
be.  The  facts  do  not  jibe  with  that.  It 
costs  more  than  that. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  tlie  point. 
We  are  not  here  to  entertain  one  another 
or  to  put  it  on  the  oil  companies,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  if  we  had  the  oil 
companies  up  for  a  popularity  contest. 
I  might  vote  against  them. 

Tliat  is  not  the  question.  We  are  trying 
to  define  what  tliis  amendment  would  do. 

If  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  answer  this  question 
without  making  a  .speech — and  I  do  not 
say  that  in  a  bad  sort  of  way — I  would 
like  the  question  answered. 

The  experimental  drilling  is  supposed 
to  be  for  three  purposes — for  national 
security,  for  envii'onmental  reasons,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  devel- 
opment in  frontier  areas.  Those  are  tlie 
only  three  purposes. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  believes  that 
it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity and  does  not  believe  that  environ- 
mental reasons  dictate  that,  or  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  it  faster, 
he  should  not  do  any  experimental  drill- 
ing? Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  authority  is  lim- 
ited to  the  three  areas  in  the  amendment 
that  tlie  Senator  read. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  if  the  three 
areas  do  not  exist,  he  may  not  drill? 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  They 
cover  the  national  security  area,  envi- 
ronmental area,  and  expediting  develop- 
ment in  frontier  areas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  explanation,  I  will  amend  my 
amendment  to  $500  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  will  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  will  do  tlie 
same. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  Is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
to  have  considered  Immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  insert  the  following: 
delete  all  language  after  the  word  "Act." 
through  the  word  "expanded."  on  page  2, 
line  63. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  apol- 
ogize to  all  of  my  colleagues  for  taking 
time  at  this  time  of  night  to  remind  tfaem 
that  it  Is  Impossible  under  these  agree- 
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ments  to  get  In  all  the  changes  until  all 
the  time  has  expired  on  the  amendments 
and  the  amendments  to  the  amendments. 
There  has  been  some  misi  mderstand- 
ing  on  the  floor  and  I  hope  t<  clear  It  up. 
In  the  first  place,  I  offered,  along  vrtth 
the  Senator  from  Washtngtcn,  the  con- 
cept of  exploring  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  1  and  assisted  in  getting  the 
appropriations  for  the  exploratory  pro- 
grams going  on  there.  Government  ex- 
ploration was  required  becau:  e  that  is  an 
exclusi^'e  Federal  reserve  ard  it  is  not 
available  for  private  enterpr  se  and  will 
not  be  available  for  privat<  enterprise 
imtil  the  basic  law  is  change: . 

This  amendment  happens  to  cover  a 
very  small  area  of  560  million  acres.  That 
Is  the  amount  of  acreage  on  the 
U.S.  OCS.  There  are  current  j  about  68 
million  acres  that  have  beer  subject  to 
exploration,  so  greater  than  500  million 
acres  are  going  to  be  co\Tred  by  the  au- 
thority provided  for  in  this  a  mendment. 
Naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  I  is  25  mil- 
lion acres.  In  a  5-year  exploration  pro- 
gram that  we  currently  hav«  underway, 
wWch  will  cost  us  $525  mill  on,  we  are 
going  to  drill  three  wells — th  -ee  wells  in 
25  million  acres.  What  we  an  doing  now 
in  this  amendment  Is  just  wha  t  my  friend 
from  liOoislsna  has  stated — ind  I  hate 
to  dlsa^ee  with  my  good  fiend  from 
Wachtn^on.  we  are  starting  tm  the  road 
to  nationalleation  of  the  US  oil  indus- 
try. That  little  word  "froitier"  area 
should  really  be  read  to  mean  "Alaska." 
That  is  what  it  means.  The  committee 
dW  not  say  "Maska."  They  sa  d  "frontier 
area."  That  means  the  publ  c  lands  in 
Alaska — offshore,  some  500  m  llion  acres. 
The  Senator  is  saying  we  a  re  going  to 
put  tlie  Federal  CJovernment  i  n  the  posi- 
tion of  drflHng  exploratory  wlls.  Let  me 
tefl  the  Senators,  a  platform  en  the  OCS 
off  Alaska  costs  a  minimum  (rf  $25  mQ- 
lion.  It  costs  $100,000  a  day  to  keep  a 
seismic  crew  in  tiie  fieW.  It  trould  cost 
close  to  $5  mflfion  for  every  well  they 
want  to  drill  offshore. 

Who  is  going  to  pat  up  thit  money? 
We  have  not  been  able  to  g;t  the  full 
amoant  we  originally  authjrlzed  for 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  I.  My  good 
friend '  from  South  Carolina  compares 
this  amendment  to  PeUoleua  Reserve 
No.  4.  No  private  enterprise  cc  uld  bid  on 
Pet-4  until  we  changed  the  1am  .  The  OCS 
is  an  area  that  Is  available  ;  or  private 
enterprise. 

We  talk  about  the  great,  gi  eat  profits 
that  the  on  industry  is  raakii.g.  We  axe 
going  to  have  an  excess  profiis  tax  aad 
say,  "Plow  It  back  and  get  us  i  nore  oil  as 
quickly  as  you  caa  and  you  wi  I  not  have 
to  pay  pvrf&s  profits  tax."  Whefe  are  they 
going  to  plow  it  back?  This  is 
aieas  that  t^y  coukl  pitow  ii  back 

My  friend  says  we  do  not  ha  ve  any  in- 
dependents in  Aia£ka.  Thai  ii  ik>t  exaetl^- 
true.  We  do  have  independent  i.  but  tbes 
are    very    large    independent; 
there  is  m»  roam  Uiere  for  sfiall 
pendents. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  are 
pendents  on  the  North  Slope? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Husky  and  Aes; 
Mr.  JACKSON.  What  otherf? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  independents. 


one  of  the 


because 
inde- 

the  itvle- 


They  are  large  Independents,  but  they 
are  there.  I  ask  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington if  he  can  tell  me  any  place  in  the 
world  where  the  Government  has  dis- 
covered oil  in  the  first  instance?  The 
North  Sea  was  drilled  by  American  com- 
panies under  the  governments  of  the 
countries  involved — both  the  Norwegian 
and  the  British. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  just  a  second.  Pre- 
vious oil  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
private  enterprise.  We  have  never  yet, 
never  to  this  day,  put  the  Government 
into  competition  with  the  oil  industry  in 
the  area  that  was  open  to  free  and  open 
comp2tition  in  the  industry  itself.  This 
13  the  first  step  toward  nationalization. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  Is  not  putting  the 
Government  into  the  oil  business,  let  us 
get  that  clear. 

This  is  on  ray  time. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  he 
does  not  want  the  Goverruncnt  of  the 
United  States  to  find  out  what  Its  assets 
are  In  this  particular  area.  ThLs  is  simply 
exploratory  drilling  to  find  out  what  they 
are. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  on  my  time.  We 
are  just  going  up  the  hili  and  down  the 
hill.  Read  this  amendment.  He  Just  guts 
the  whole  amendment.  It  is  a  vote  all  over 
again,  and  as  soon  as  the  Senator  is 
through,  I  win  move  to  table. 

He  knocks  out  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  to  do  this.  Other 
than  that,  there  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  why  he  used  the  words,  "frontier 
areas,"  in  a  bill  that  covers  the  OCS  ex- 
cept for  my  State? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  frontier  areas  ai-e 
the  areas  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  Alaska,  other  than  the 
gulf.  They  are  an  frontier  areas. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  offshore  aieas 
everywhere  else  in  the  countiT  but 
Alaska,  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  the  Senator  is  dead 
wrong. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  onshore  area  a 
frontier  area 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  talking  about 
frontier  areas.  The  frontier  areas  are  the 
Atlantic.  We  do  not  have  any  oU  In  the 
Atlantic.  The  Senator  knows  that.  We 
are  talktrfg  about  the  Pacific  Coast  whei-e 
we  have  limited  oil  and  we  have  run  into 
really  difficult  problems  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  chamiel  because  we  did  not  ex- 
plore in  advance  to  find  out  whether  or 
riot  those  areas  were  geologically  sensi- 
tivw  and,  therefore,  a  matter  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  This  is  a  veiy, 
very  Important  issue  from  an  envh-on- 
raental  point  of  view.  It  is  simply  to  End 
out  exactly  what  we  have. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
marched  with  my  friend  from  Wasliing- 
ton  on  the  National  Envlromnental  Pol- 
icy Act  and  on  the  apjiroacli  to  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 1  have  tried  my 
best  to  be  responsible  in  teims  of  my 
State  and  its  interest  ia  oil  and  gas.  But 
this  again  is  stumbling  do«n  the  road 
toward  nationaluation.  No  one  can  teU 
me  wheie  it  haf  woiked  before. 


The  Senator  says  we  cruised  timber 
The  seismic  hif  ormatlon  provided  for  In 
my  amendment,  if  it  is  adopted,  is  simi- 
lar to  cruising  timber.  The  Senator  knows 
timber  cruises  can  be  a  thousand  per- 
cent incorrect.  Just  as  can  seismic  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  all  right  for  the 
Government  to  get  the  aeferalc  informa- 
tion, but  not  to  find  out  whether  the 
seismic  information  h  sound  by  finding 
out  whether  the  oil  is  there. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  should  have  the 
information  so  they  can  Judge  whether 
competitive  bids  are  responsible.  We  are 
trying  to  get  the  most  for  the  consumer 
and  the  American  public,  who  owns  these 
areas.  To  put  the  private  U.S.  oil  indus- 
try in  a  position  where  they  are  drUHag 
in  competition  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  step  toward  neutralization  of 
the  industiT.  Remember  that  we  Jtst 
adopted  the  Bumpers  amendment  whldi 
provides  that  e\ery  company  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  of  its  hifor- 
mation  concerning  the  OCS.  Then  the 
Federal  Government  will  go  out  and  drill 
wherever  it  well  pleases  under  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  Where  is  the  competi- 
tion left  in  this  industry?  Where  is  the 
incentive  to  find  the  oil  we  must  find  If 
the  Senator  does  what  he  wants  to  do? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Government  is  not 
competing  with  industry.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  going  to  turn  around  and  throw 
this  open.  But  we  shall  know,  at  least, 
\^at  we  are  throwing  open.  That  is  bH 
that  is  involved.  It  Is  purely  exploratory 
and  the  Senator  knows  it. 

Furthermore,  it  has  nothiiig  to  do  with 
the  uplands.  Its  total  reference  is,  ol 
course,  to  the  Outer  Continental  Siwlf 
in  Alaska.  The  Senator  is  implying  ttiat 
it  covers  his  State  of  Alaska.  Alaska  i« 
very  important  and  thank  God  for  Alaska 
and  the  oil  that  is  there.  But  I  must  say 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  US.  Govern- 
ment in  «mnection  with  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4 — aad  thank  God  for  Cwl 
Vinson — we  woold  not  have  bad  oil  la 
the  North  Slope— the  Senator  knows  it— 
because  the  Navy  did  that  exploratory 
work  during  the  World  War  n  In  Naval 
Petroteum  Reserve  No.  4. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  C*,  my  good  friend; 

President  Harding,  in  the 

Mr  JACKSON.  Oh,  do  not  bring  hin 

UT>. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  t^  Teapot  Dome 
Scandal,  he  drew  the  line  around  Pet.  4 
because  there  were  natural  oil  seeps 
there.  The  Navy  drilled  to  4,000  feet, 
spent  $40  million,  and  never  produced 
any  oil  at  all.  It  was  private  enterprise 
that  developed  Pmdhoe  Bay  which  is  400 
miles  from  the  well-drilled  in  Pet.  4. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Where  was  the  oil  first 
discovered  and  \iho  (fiscovered  it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Na\T  discovered 
the  Umlat  well  after  spendlrxg  $40  minion 
and  nothing  was  ever  done  with  it.  All  the 
data  was  filed  away  in  same  Government 
office.  It  tt'as  Wally  Hickel  in  IMi  who 
opened  the  North  Slope  to  leasing.  There 
was  a  leasing  bid  o£  $dOO  jaiiUion.  We  did 
in  lact  develop  it  through  private  oitef- 
prise.  No  Goverimieut  has  ever  yet  de- 
\'ek>ped  a  new  field. 

I  would  say  tliat  advisedly.  You  name 
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me  a  government  in  Uie  world  that  has 
developed  a  new  well. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  who  developed 
and  who  found  the  oil  in  the  North  Slope 

fii-st? 

Mr  STEVENS.  Who  found  it? 

Mr  JACKSON.  On  the  North  Slope. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
found  it  first. 

I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
lie  is  right.  Oil  was  first  found  at  the 
old  Gubik  gas  field. 

It  is  v.^rong  to  u.se  Pet-4  as  an  example 
for  this  amendment.  This  is  a  step  to- 
ward nationalization.  We  will  never  go 
back  if  we  take  this  step. 

Ml-.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  thp 
Senator  yield  to  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  just  say  something 
about  the  very  entertaining  speech  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  made.  The  cost  of 
producing  oil  from  any  field  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  well  you  find.  Now,  if 
you  drill  a  Norwegian  well  producing 
3.000  barrels  per  day,  even  if  your  pro- 
duction cost  is  twice  as  high  as  it  is  off 
Louisiana,  you  are  going  to  have  just 
a  much  lower  cost  than  you  do  in  Louisi- 
ana where  300  ban-els  a  day  is  a  veiy 
good  well.  So  the  cost  you  are  talking 
about  lias  to  do  with  the  kind  of  field 
you  discover,  and  that  varies  tre- 
mendously. 

There  are  some  fields  that  cannot  be 
produced  profitably  even  at  $13  a  barrel. 
Just  because  the  other  fellow  does  not 
have  a  low  production  cost  does  not 
mean  you  buy  it  at  a  low  cost.  If  you 
want  to  buy  it  they  will  charge  you  the 
same  price  as  the  Arabs  will.  If  you  have 
any  doubts  about  it  go  talk  to  our  friends 
in  Canada  who  just  got  through  proving 
the  point  to  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK> .  Tlie  Senator  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. But  before  I  do  I  want  to  say  one 
last  thing.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
oil  and  gas  leasing  program  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  total  cu- 
mulative revenues  to  the  United  States 
have  been  $12,577,602,478.  The  total  oil 
the  value  of  the  oil  produced  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  has  been  $15.- 
729,172,944.  Six  dollars  out  of  evei-y  $7 
earned  from  OCS  wells  have  gone  to  the 
Federal  Government.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  allowing  private  enterprise  to 
competitively  bid  for  the  leases. 

Now  you  are  going  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  business  of  going  out. 
looking  and  saying,  "Hey.  boys,  we  need 
more  money."  When  they  have  already 
made  good  competitive  bids  under  the 
current  system. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  just  for  a  point  of  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
Indicate  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  pro- 
hibit the  leasing  for  private  development 
and  exploration  to  ascertain  what  the 
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reseri'es  might  be?  Is  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  saying  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  tlie  Senator  on  his 
own  time? 

I  just  say  that  when  you  put  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  business  of  drilling 
wells  offshore,  you  either  will  have  to 
use  something  like  the  Glomar  2  in 
which  the  cost  will  be  around  $500,000 
to  $1  million  a  day  or  you  wUl  have 
to  build  a  platform.  No  Appropriations 
Committee  is  going  to  put  up  the  money 
to  go  at  the  speed  we  have  to  go.  Under 
the  existing  competitive  system  the  tax- 
payers have  received  $6  of  every  $7 
eai-ned  in  oil  production  from  the  OCS. 
The  current  competitive  system  has 
been  a  good,  profitable  leasing  business 
lor  the  Government. 

Yet  they  say,  "No,  no,  we  liave  got 
to  go  out  and  give  the  money.  Let  the 
Interior  Department  start  drilling  ex- 
ploratory wells." 

We  have  never  needed  an  exploratory 
•.veil  drilled  by  the  United  States  yet  on 
land  such  as  tills.  There  are  competitive 
interests  in  every  single  acre.  There  are 
people  ready  to  put  up  the  money  to  drill 
it  without  using  taxpayer  funds  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  taxpayer  has  been 
getting  back  $6  of  evei-y  $7  that  has 
been  earned  from  OCS  oil  production. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  this  is 
one  time  when  you  lose  money  and  you 
get  rich  becau.se  I  have  not  seen  the  oil 
conipanits  paying  all  that  money  going 
on  welfare. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  has  been  going  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Suie,  they  are  pay- 
ing for  those  leases,  but  they  know  what 
riiey  are  getting.  It  is  a  real  estate  in- 
vestment; it  is  a  resource  inve.'stmcnt. 
Sure,  they  pay  for  those  leases. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  far  they  have  re- 
ceived $15.7  billion  worth  of  oil  for  pay- 
ing $12.5  billion  for  the  privilege  of 
locking. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  and  they  know 
liiey  iiave  got  $100  billion  under  the  sur- 
face. That  is  not  a  bad  deal.  Take  it  any 
day. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator think? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  You  are  putting  the 
first  step  to  the  nationalization  of  the  oil 
industry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Thhik  of  the  railroads, 
think  of  everything  we  have  done  so  far. 
This  is  the  one  industry  that  through- 
out the  world  has  produced 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senator,  wait  a 
minute.  You  know 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Our  industry  has  pro- 
duced every  single  major  find  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  not  try  to  tell  me 
the  oil  companies  are  so  stupid  and  so 
poor  in  their  management  calculations 
that  they  are  paying  $12  billion  for  leases 
tiiinking  thej-  are  not  going  to  have  some 
iissets  after  they  have  bought  up  the 
leases.  They  know  what  they  are  getting. 
The  only  thing  tliat  Seriator  Jackson  is 
trying  to  determine  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  before  they  get.  and  that  is  not 
a  bad  idea. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  You  have  got  all  of 
that  data  already. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  boy.  I  want  to 
tell  the  Senator  with  all  that  data,  listen, 
even  the  CIA  did  not  have  that  data. 
I  Laughter.]  Senator,  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  trying  to 
be  facetious.  The  simple  truth  !•?  that  the 
Interior  Department  did  not  have  that 
data  nor  did  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  cannot  match  my 
w;ood  friend  tonight.  All  I  can  tell  him  Ls 
that  we  will  rue  the  day  when  you  put 
the  Interior  Department  into  drilling  for 
exploratory  wells.  The  existing  competi- 
tive system  has  been  very  successful  in 
discovering  new  sources  of  oil  lor  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  According  to  those  figures, 
companies  are  paying  $12  billion  for  the 
privilege  of  going  out  and  looking  for 
oil.  Then  the  Govenunent  will  use  some 
of  that  $12  bilhon  to  go  into  competition 
and  put  them  out  of  the  business.  That 
can  be  compared  with  the.  French  Revo- 
lution when  some  of  the  victims  were 
required  to  carry  baskets  to  tlie  guillo- 
tine with  tliem  for  the  convenience  of 
the  executioner  in  carrying  away  tlie 
heads. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  nr.ys  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rollcall  be  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
f>b.1ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Glenn >,  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  I ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MACNtJSON > ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis',  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouv'  '  Mr.  Symington)  .  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn  1  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <Mr.  M.'.(;.\a'soNi  would  each  vote 
"yea. ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis*, the  Senator  from  Aiizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javiis»  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virgmia  (Mr.  Scott",  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  48, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 
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IRollcall  Vote  No.  36( 
YEAS — 48 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Hart,  Gary  W. 


Allen 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bellmen 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd. 
Harry  P., 


Jr. 


Hart,  Philip  A. 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Moudale 

Morgan 

NAYS — 40 

Gam 
Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Johnston 


Bvrd,  Robert  C.  Laxait 


Dole 

Domenlci 
Fannin 
Pong 


Baker 
Curtis 
Eastland 
Glenn 


Long 

McClellan 
McClxire 
McGee 


\ioss 

kluskle 

lelson 

funn 

^astore 

?ell 

'ercy 

'roxmlre 

libicoff 

>chweiker 

3parkman 

Stevenson 

stone 

Tulmadge 
unney 
f'llllams 


iontoya 

'ackwood 

'earson 

Randolph 

loth 

1  icott,  Hugh 
1  Stafford 
1  itevens 
Taft 

'  [Tiurmond 
'  rower 

Veicker 

roung 


NOT  VOTINa— 1 

Goldwater 
Hartke 
Javits 
Magnuson 


I  icott, 

WUliam  L. 
!  itennis 
!  lymlngton 


ICIIR 


ICIR 


OFFICER 


OFFICI  ;R.  Objection 


Pre  lident, 


tie 


CER 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on 
Stevens'  amendment  to 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.   JACKSON.   Mr. 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
DICK).  Is  all  time  yielded 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI' 
to  be  unanimous  consent 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr. 
imanimous  consent  to  rescind 
and  nays  and  have  a  voice 

The  PRESIDING 
objection? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Objection 

The  PRESIDING 
is  heard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
limited  to  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
dent,  will  the  issue  be  statedP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  Senator  from  Washington 
fled. 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  roU. 

The  PRESIDING 
ate  will  be  in  order 

The  legislative  clerk  resu^ned 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
may  we  have  order  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk 
eluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD 
that  the  Senator  from 
Eastland),  the  Senator  frojn 
Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 


he  table  Mr. 
Jackson's 


Nr 


President,  voice 


J I 


OFFICI  :r 


>[r 
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Leg) 


(Mr.  BuR- 

9 


back 

no  time  left. 

There  has 

rescind  the 


t4> 

President.  I  ask 
the  yeas 
vote. 

,.  Is  there 


,  I  ask 
rollcall  be 


■Without 
Mr.  Presi- 


.  The  ques- 

a^endment  of 

as  modi- 


proc  eeded 


to  call 

The  Sen- 

the  call 


.  President, 
Senate? 
The  Sen- 


rciiR 


resiu  led  and  con- 


I  announce 

Mi^issippl  (Mr. 

Ohio  (Mr. 

jidiana  <Mr. 

Washington 


(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Iiiaine  (Mr.  Mitskie)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenhis)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  361  Leg.] 
YEAS — 46 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Hart,  Gary  W. 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Fannin 
Pong 


Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS — 41 

Gam 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Laxait 

Long 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 


Morgan 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rlbicoff 

Schweiker 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Tunney 

Williams 


Nunn 

Fackwood 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Hartke  Scott, 
Javits  WUllam  L. 

Magnuson  Stennls 

Muskie  S^-mington 


Baker 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  amendments.  May  I  say,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Senate,  that  these  two  amend- 
ments are  technical  in  nature  and  will 
be  accepted  by  the  minority  in  behalf 
of  Senator  Glenn,  who  cannot  be  here. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    84S     (AS    MODIFIED)     AND    847 
(AS     MODIFIED) 

I  ask  that  amendments  Nos.  847  and 
845  be  considered  en  bloc,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) proposes  amendments  numbered  845 
and  847,  as  modified. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  page  108  Insert  the  following 
new  section  and  renumber  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

REVIEW  nND  REVISION  OF  ROYALTY  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  303.  As  soon  as  feasible  and  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a 


report  or  reports  to  the  Congress  descrlbimt 
the  the  extent,  during  the  two-year  period 
preceding  enactment,  of  delinquent  royalty 
accounts  tinder  leases  issued  vmder  any  Act 
which  regulates  the  development  of  oil  and 
gas  on  Federal  lands.  Such  report  or  reports 
shaU  Include  any  recommendations  for  cor- 
rective action  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlor  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

On  page  100,  line  13,  strike  "proposed". 

On  page  100,  at  the  end  of  line  22,  insert 
"Such  rate  shall  be  submitted  by  the  leasee 
to  the  Secretary  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  following  discovery  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 
The  Secretary  shall  review  such  rate  to  in- 
sure consistency  with  such  guidelines,  and  if 
he  finds  that  such  rate  complies  with  such 
guidelines,  such  rate  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  plan.  If  he  finds  that  such  rate  does 
not  comply  with  such  guidelines,  he  shall  re- 
vise such  rate,  and  such  revised  rate  shall 
then  be  included  In  the  plan.  The  Secretary 
shall  review  periodically  his  findings  under 
the  preceding  two  sentences  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (8)  (B)  of  this  subsection  and  or- 
der such  adjustments  In  such  rates  as  are 
appropriate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  amendment,  No.  847,  simply  clari- 
fies a  provision  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
It  requires  production  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  at  the  maximum  ef- 
ficient rate. 

The  other  amendment,  No.  845,  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  recurring  problem 
of  late  and  Inadequate  royalty  pay- 
ments. This  matter,  I  might  say,  has 
been  discussed  at  some  length  recently 
by  Mr.  Ken  worthy  In  last  Sunday's  New 
York  Times,  and  also  in  an  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  July  27,  1975) 

U.S.   Pailino   To   Get   Its   Dije   in  On. 

Royalties 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington. — The  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  not  getting  full  value  from  onshore 
gas  and  oil  leases  on  Federal  lands,  according 
to  a  review  of  the  royalty  accounting  sys- 
tem by  the  Interior  Department's  Office  ot 
Audit  and  Investigation. 

Nor,  the  study  concludes,  are  Indian 
tribes  receiving  "all  royalty  payments  due 
them"  for  leases  granted  on  their  reserva- 
tions— a  finding  that  the  Office  of  Audits 
says  raises  questions  about  the  Interior  De- 
partment's proper  discharge  of  its  "trust 
responslbUlty." 

These  conclusions  were  reached  after  an 
Investigation  lasting  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber last  year  of  royalty  collections,  which, 
under  the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  are  the 
responslbUlty  of  the  Interior  Department's 
United    States    Geological    Survey. 

The  report  found  that  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  states  with 
which  Federal  Income  Is  shared,  and  Indian 
tribes  were  attributable  to  the  Geological 
Survey's  undervaluation  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction, inadequate  and  confusing  reporting 
procedures  on  production  and  sales  by  oil 
companies,  delayed  royalty  payments,  poor 
accounting  procedures,  failure  to  conduct 
reviews  of  company  reports  and  staff  de- 
ficiencies in  both  "expertise  and  numbers." 

The  report  said  that  It  was  impossible  to 
put  a  figure  on  the  total  losses,  but  there  was 
reason  to  believe  them  "significant,"  prob- 
ably on  the  order  of  several  million  dollars 
a  year. 
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For  example,  It  found  that  undervaluation 
of  gas  production  in  Just  one  year  by  the 
Northern  Rocky  Mountain  area  offices  cost 
the  Government  $136,000  In  royalties,  and 
that  "the  real  loss  Is  probably  several  times 
that  figure." 

Again  it  discovered  that  a  postaudit  by 
just  one  of  the  Geological  Survey's  six  area 
offices  that  covered  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
accounts  under  Its  supervision  produced 
J362.000  in  added  royalties. 

The  highly  critical  report  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Geological  Survey  has  been  under 
fire  on  other  fronts.  Its  expertise  has  been 
called  in  question  by  oil  company  geologists 
who  have  regarded  the  survey's  estimates  of 
the  nation's  undiscovered,  recoverable  oil  as 
highly  optimistic  and  unrealistic. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  survey's  estimate 
ranged  from  400  bllUon  to  590  billion  barrels. 
Last  year,  however,  Vincent  E.  McKelvey,  the 
survey's  director,  estimated  it  to  be  200  bil- 
lion to  400  bUlion  barrels.  And  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  estimate  was  dropped  to  50  billion  to 
127  billion  barrels — roughly  the  estimate  of 
oil  company  and  Independent  geologists. 

In  another  area,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  disclosed  that  several  high  level  sur- 
vey officials  were  stockholders  in  companies 
affected  by  actions  of  the  survey. 

There  have  been  complaints  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  from  consumer  and  environmental  orga- 
nizations for  a  long  time  that  the  upper  eche- 
lons of  the  Geologic  Survey  were  too  heavily 
staffed  with  scientists  and  engineers  who  had 
come  from  the  oil  and  gas  Industries  or  who 
intended  to  go  into  such  employment  after 
Government  service. 

However,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion in  the  audit  report  of  any  collusion 
between  officers  In  the  survey's  Royalty 
Accounting  System  and  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ers. Nor  was  any  evidence  adduced  of  deliber- 
ate cheating  of  the  Government  by  the  com- 
panies. 

Rather  the  failtire  of  the  Government  to 
get  all  the  royalty  income  It  could  and  should 
receive  was  set  down  to  an  Inexpert  account- 
ing system  and  imprecise  reporting  proce- 
dures that  often  led  to  company  errors  and 
delays  In  payments. 

There  was  an  oblique  stiggestlon  that  the 
Geological  Survey,  an  agency  made  tip  largely 
of  scientists  and  engineers,  was  more  inter- 
ested in  oU  exploration  and  development 
than  in  collecting  royalties,  and  that  there- 
fore the  survey  should  be  relieved  of  the 
latter  responsibility. 

In  commenting  on  the  understaffing  of  the 
Royalty  Accounting  System,  which  has  only 
54  employes,  and  Its  lack  of  expertise,  the 
report  said  that  Interviews  stiggested  this 
was  due  to  "a  negative  attitude  on  the  part 
of  management." 

A  scientific  organization,  the  report  said, 
had  a  tendency  to  "underestimate  the  Im- 
portance of  other  disciplines  or  to  relegate 
other  disciplines  to  minor  roles." 

If  this  was  putting  It  mildly,  the  report 
also  put  It  bluntly  when  it  said:  'The  Con- 
servation Division  (of  the  survey)  has  never 
come  to  grips  with  the  Issues  of  establish- 
ing fair  product  value  and  verifying  produc- 
tion volume."  Royalty  payments  are  based  on 
volume  of  output. 

Nevertheles.?,  the  report  credited  the  Con- 
servation Division  with  recognizing  the 
shortcomings  in  royalty  collecting  and  re- 
questing the  study. 

Furthermore,  In  a  lengthy  comment  on  the 
audit  report,  the  Conservation  Division  en- 
dorsed many  of  the  recommendations  made. 
For  example,  the  division,  under  direction  of 
Russell  Wayland,  said:  "We  agree  that  there 
Is  a  need  to  expand  the  present  accounting 
staff  and  that  .  .  .  more  professional  account- 
ants should  be  hired." 

The  survey  now  administers  12,386  leases 
on  Federal  and  Indian  lands.  Involving  31,399 
producing  oil  and  gas  wells. 


Under  the  law  and  regulations,  lessees  win- 
ning competitive  bids  pay  from  12  ^2  to  26  per 
cent  royalty  on  oil  and  either  12 ',4  or  16 '/a  per 
cent  on  gas  produced  from  the  leases.  The 
royalty  rate  depends  on  the  dally  averag*  pro- 
duction per  well — the  greater  the  production, 
the  higher  the  rate. 

The  leases  are  sold  in  competitive  bidding 
when  they  contain  geological  structures  In- 
dicative of  oil  and  gas  potential.  On  non- 
competitive leases — those  on  unknown  geo- 
logic structures — the  production  royalty  is 
12 1 2  per  cent  on  both  oil  and  gas. 

Total  royalty  proceeds  are  not  peanuts — 
amounting  as  they  did  to  $220-million  In 
1974.  This  was  nearly  double  the  1973  figure 
because  of  the  sharp  rise  In  the  price  of  new 
oil  following  the  Arab  embargo  Imposed  late 
In  1973  and  the  subseqtient  surge  In  the  price 
of  imported  oil.  Of  this  amount,  $33.4-mIlllon 
went  to  Indian  tribes. 

The  Federal  Income  split  Is  37.5  per  cent 
to  the  states  where  the  leases  lie,  to  be  used 
for  schools  and  highways;  52.6  per  cent  to  the 
Federal  Reclamation  F^ind,  and  10  per  cent 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Among  the  practices  uncovered  by  the  re- 
view, tindervaluatlon  occurred  when  a  simple 
sales  price  was  taken. 

The  supervisor  of  each  Geological  Survey 
area  office,  on  the  basis  of  production  reports 
by  the  lessees.  Is  empowered  to  set  the  value 
on  which  royalties  are  to  be  paid. 

In  setting  an  "estimated  reasonable  value,'* 
the  supervisor  Is  required  to  consider  "the 
highest  price  paid  for  a  part  or  a  majority  of 
production  of  like  quality  In  the  same  field, 
to  the  price  received  by  the  lessee,  to  posted 
prices  and  to  other  relevant  matters." 

Thus  the  value  for  royalty  computation  Is 
not  necessarily  the  sales  price  received  by  the 
prodttcer.  However,  the  review  found  that 
with  few  exceptions,  the  Geological  Survey 
computed  royalties  on  the  sale  price.  It  par- 
ticularly noted  that.  In  setting  gas  values, 
area  offices  gave  "virtually  no  consideration" 
to  area  prices  established  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  sale  of  natural  gas  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  review  gave  two  causes  for  this  situa- 
tioii — lack  of  established  guidelines  for  area 
offices  and  lack  of  capable  staff. 

As  to  reporting  procedtires,  the  review 
found  that  "information  needed  Is  not  al- 
ways required  to  be  submitted  and  the  In- 
formation that  Is  required  Is  not  always  sub- 
mitted, or  sometimes  not  submitted  on  time 
and  often  submitted  in  a  nonstandard 
format." 

Data,  the  review  went,  on,  comes  In  "froni 
different  sources  at  different  times  during  the 
month."  Thus,  the  operator  may  submit  a 
production  report;  the  lease  holder  may  sub- 
mit a  sales  the  lessee  and  the  purchaser  and 
royalty  report,  and  the  various  purchasers 
may.  or  may  not,  submit  statements  of  their 
purchases. 

The  purchasers'  statements  are  the  only 
method  that  the  Geological  Survey  has  of 
verifying  the  producer's  stated  sales  volumes 
and  values.  The  trouble  Is  that  the  pur- 
chaser's statements  are  not  required  and  are 
supplied,  as  the  audit  stated,  "strictly 
through  the  generosity  of  the  purchaser." 
Area  offices  receive  such  .statements  for  only 
about  70  to  80  perceiit  of  the  leases.  F^irther- 
more,  the  study  said,  were  often  the  same 
company,  "which  makes  the  control  mech- 
anism unreliable." 

This  confused  reporting  system  la  further 
fragmented  where  a  lease  Is  held  by  several 
companies — all  of  which  are  permitted  to  file 
separate  reports  on  their  proportional  owner- 
ship of  production  and  royalties  due.  The 
area  offices  then  compoimd  the  confusion  by 
accumulaiing  all  the  separate  ownership 
statements  into  one  "balance  carry-forward 
amount"  for  the  whole  lease. 

".As  a  result."  the  report  said,  "the  state- 
ment   bf'comes    almost   mefinlngless    to    the 


lease  interest  holders  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey because  neither  can  readUy  differentiate 
which  portion  of  the  account  balance  carry- 
forward applies  to  each  lease  Interest." 

The  upshot  was  the  "delinquent  balances 
were  sJIowed  to  accumulate  until  the  Geo- 
logical Stirvey  determined  royalties  due  from 
each  lease  Intere-t  and  submitted  appropriate 
billings."  In  some  cases,  the  study  said,  "years 
may  elapse"  between  the  account  review". 

This  situation  was  responsible,  the  repon. 
stated,  for  the  large  amount  of  late  payments, 
although  It  added  that  many  companies  had 
become  "somewhat  lax"  about  making  pay- 
ments within  the  required  month  after  pro- 
duction. The  total  overdue  amount  In  Decem- 
ber, 1973,  WHS  $3.3-mUllon,  which  resulted  in 
Interest  lo.s,  to  the  Government  for  the  year 
of  4104.000. 

Among  tlie  recommendations  of  the  avidit 
team  were  standardized  and  timely  report- 
ing, ■•meaningfiU  penalties"  for  reporting  of 
royalties  due  and  for  late  payments  (present 
penalties  are  described  as  'meaningless"), 
separate  accounting  for  multiple  Interests  lu 
a  lease  and  frequent  reviews  of  accoimts. 

Most  Important,  however,  were  the  person- 
nel recommendations:  a  37-person  Increase 
in  staff  (eight  accotintants  and  29  clerks): 
creation  of  a  team  comprising  a  lawyer,  au 
engineer,  an  accountant  and  an  economist 
to  be  responsible  for  valuation  of  production 
In  all  areas,  and  appointment  of  a  systems 
manager  to  oversee  all  aspects  of  a  centralized 
royalty  accounting  system  no  one  official  is 
now  In  charge,  the  report  said. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  added  positions 
was  $500,000  a  year. 

That  said,  the  Office  of  Audit  and  Investi- 
gation has  tvirned  to  investigating  offshore 
practices,  conducting  a  sttidy  of  royalty  col- 
lections from  leases  on  the  outer  continental 
shelf. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  14,  19751 

Agfnct  Sats  Untted  States  Is  Shortch  xngfd 

BY  On.,  Gas  Firms 

(By  Karen  EUiott  House) 

MVashington. — ^The  Interior  Department 
.said  major  oU  and  gas  companies  are  short- 
changing the  government  on  royalty  pay- 
ments for  federal  leases  but  It  doesn't  kno-.v 
how  widespread  the  practice  Is. 

"We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
royalty  Is  being  lost  because  of  undervalua- 
tion but  we  believe  the  figure  Is  significant, 
particularly  for  gas  production,"  the  dep».rt- 
ment  concluded  In  a  recent  audit  of  royalty- 
accounting  practices. 

The  internal  audit  report,  obtained  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  through  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  request,  shows  that  the  de- 
partment's royalty-accounting  system  Is  so 
riddled  with  inefficiencies  that  royalty  pay. 
ments  are  often  late  or  insufficient  to  cover 
the  volume  of  oil  or  gas  sold  from  a  lease. 

The  department's  Geological  Survey  ad- 
ministers 12,400  producing  oU  and  gas  well- 
on  federal  and  Indian  lands.  Royalties  from 
those  leases  totaled  S>220  million  In  1974. 
About  $33.4  nUlllon  went  to  Indian  tribes. 
The  federal  income  is  split  among  the  U.S. 
Treasiuy,  10'.';  a  federal  reclamation  fund, 
52.6""; .  and  the  states  where  the  leases  He. 
37.5' ,  . 

rOVERVMrNTS,    TRIBI.S    OFT    HfRT 

•Obviously,  when  companies  misstate  their 
production  and  pay  royalties  on  less  than 
they  actually  produce,  then  both  federal  and 
state  governments  and  Indian  tribes  get 
hurt,"  said  A.  L.  Reynolds,  director  of  the 
department's  audit  and  investigation  tuiit. 
which  conducted  the  audit. 

Mr.  Reynolds  and  other  department  offi- 
cials say  It  is  Impassible  to  estimate  how- 
much  revenue  governments  lose  because  of 
Inaccurate  reporting  of  production  on  fed- 
eral leases.  But  his  report  gives  an  example 
of  how  widespread  the  problem  could  be. 
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The  report  says  late  reportihg  Is  another 
way  the  government  Is  short(  hanged.  Late 
reports  by  oil  and  gas  compan  les  mean  late 
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Dellnquent  payments  as  of 
totaled  $3.3  million,  the  audit 
principle   reason   for  this 
follow-up  collection  action  had^ 
ated,"  the  report  stated,  "and 
Initiated  because  the  accounts 
reviewed."  The   auditors 
agency   keep   closer   track  of 
and  crack  down  on  lessees  w 
ally  late. 

A  shortage  of  manpower 
eluded.  Is  the  major  reason  oil 
panles   can   get  away   with 
The  royalty  accounting  systen 
employes  in   the  six  area 
rental  payments  and  royalties 

The  audit   report  recommends 
least  45  new  employes  to  the  ac( 
so   that   each   statement   of 
lease  can  be  checked  against 
ported  by  the  lessee  to  see  if 
allies  were  paid. 

The    rep>ort    also    recommends 
of  a  special  production- 
economists,    accountants    and 
ensure    that    lessees'    royalty 
based  on  a  fair  value  of  oil  and 
from  federal  leases. 

Vincent     E.     McKelvey 
Geological  Survey,  said  he  is 
out     the     auditors' 
added:    "Some   things   can   be 
prove  the  system  by  improving 
dures,     but     we    realize     more 
needed   to  do   the  Job   and  w< 
them." 

Mr.    FANNIN.    Mr.    President 
willing   to   accept   the   amejdments 
modified. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back 
der  of  my  time. 

The   PRESIDING 
maining  time  having  been  y 
the    question    is    on      _ 
amendments,  as  modified 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to. 
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Federal  survey  program  to  Improve  our 
basic  information  about  the  oil  and  gas 
reserves  we  have  offshore.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  appropriate 
safety  regulations  for  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  energy  operations  and  insure  that 
we  receive  a  fair  market  return  for  what 
are,  after  all,  public  resources. 

The  bill  establishes  a  special  fund  in 
the  Treasury  from  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  make  grants  to 
coastal  States  that  are  affected  by  the 
offshore  energy  development.  These 
grants  may  be  used  for  planning  pur- 
poses, the  provision  of  public  services  or 
the  construction  of  public  facilities. 
Money  for  the  fund,  which  is  limited  to 
$200  million  a  year,  will  be  earmarked 
from  the  Federal  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  revenues. 

In  some  ways,  S.  521  is  similar  to  a  bill 
the  Senate  enacted  2  weeks  ago,  S.  586. 
Both  bills  deal  with  the  all-important 
coastal  areas  of  our  country  and  are 
concerned  with  both  the  direct  and 
secondary  impact  of  offshore  oil  and 
gas  development.  Both  bills  establish  a 
coastal  State  impact  fund.  Yet  the  bills 
differ  basically.  S.  586  amends  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  and  au- 
thorizes $450  milion  for  a  variety  of 
coastal  zone  programs,  including  the  im- 
pact fund.  S.  521  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  and  requires  a 
5-year  leasing  plan.  The  only  money  it 
authorizes  is  the  $200  million  for  the 
impact  fund.  The  coastal  impact  fund 
in  S.  521,  however,  would  derive  its  fvmd- 
ing  money  from  earmarked  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  receipts  while  the  fund  in 
S.  586  will  be  funded  directly  from  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  S.  521  will 
be  amended,  as  S.  586  was  amended,  so 
that  the  level  of  funding  for  the  impact 
fund  in  the  two  bills  is  identical.  I  know 
that  the  Senators  involved  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  reach  what  appears  to 
be  sensible  and  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion. The  end  result  will  be  identical 
legislative  authorization  for  one  impact 
fund. 

The  agreed-upon  joint  amendment 
will  also  establish  a  program  whereby 
$100  million  would  be  set  aside  for  an 
automatic  grant  of  money  to  coastal 
States  adjacent  to  or  actually  landing 
offshore  oil. 

The  $300  milliofi— $200  million  for  the 
impact  fund  and  $100  million  for  the 
automatic  grant  program — to  be  pro- 
vided in  S.  521  through  the  joint  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  the  $300  million  in 
S.  586,  and  should  not  be  counted  twice. 
Because  the  authorized  expenditures  are 
greater  in  S.  586 — $450  million— than  in 
S.  521,  our  attention,  from  a  budgetary 
point  of  view,  should  focus  on  S.  586. 

Several  days  ago  I  commented  on  the 
budgetary  impact  of  S.  586.  But  the 
points  I  made  then  bear  repeating  today. 
S.  586  does  not  in  itself  exceed  the 
budget  target  for  this  category  contem- 
plated in  our  congressional  budget.  But 
in  the  context  of  additional  legislation 
that  the  Senate  will  soon  consider,  the 
target  that  Congress  adopted  last  May 
for  this  functional  category  may  soon  be 
breached.  That  is.  if  we  appropriate  the 
full  authorizations  contained  in  every- 


thing that  we  now  seem  likely  to  pass  the 
budgetary  target  we  accepted  for  natu- 
ral resources,  environment,  and  energy 
will  be  exceeded. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  page 
25  of  the  Senate  budget  scorekeeping  re- 
port dated  July  28.  Table  A  lays  out 
quite  simply  what  the  situation  is.  if  we 
pass— and  fund — those  bills  that  are  go- 
ing to  come  out  of  committee  soon,  we 
will  add  $2.8  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $1.1  billion  in  outlays  to  the  func- 
tional base,  as  line  117B  shows.  And  if 
we  do  that,  we  will  overshoot  our  func- 
tional target  by  $1.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0.2  billion  in  outlays,  as 
the  bottom  line  on  page  25  indicates. ' 

If  these  targets  are  breached,  then  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  ultimately  the 
full  Senate,  will  have  to  weigh  very  care- 
fully what  the  appropriate  response 
should  be. 

Indeed,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  myself  intend  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
these  forthcoming  proposals  and  may  be 
compelled  to  speak  out  in  opposition  to 
them  if,  as  reported,  they  are  likely  to 
breach  the  budget  targets  we  have  set 
for  ourselves. 

In  one  respect,  the  situation  may  not 
be  as  bleak  as  It  seems.  Within  the  nat- 
ural resources,  environment,  and  energy 
function  we  may,  in  fact,  have  more  lee- 
way than  our  scorekeeping  report  indi- 
cates; $5  billion  in  budget  authority  is 
actually  borrowing  authority  for  the 
TVA  and  will  not  result  in  Federal  out- 
lays, now  or  in  the  future.  It  is  listed 
here  because,  sti-ictly  speaking,  it  is  a 
budgetary  item  and  is  carried  as  such 
on  the  books.  But  it  is  not  budget  author- 
ity like  most  budget  authority.  It  Is  not 
an  authorization  for  TVA  to  incur  a  FW- 
eral  obligation.  Thus  our  budget  author- 
ity column  on  page  25  is  "soft." 

However,  this  is  not  the  case  with  out- 
lays. The  outlay  column  is  "hard,"  and 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  bottom  line: 
If  we  pass — and  fund— those  bills  we 
seem  likely  to  have  before  us  soon,  then 
our  outlay  target  wUl  be  breached  by 
$200  million. 

In  reaching  our  functional  targets  the 
Budget  Committee  had  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  the  other  Senate  committees 
which  reported  to  us  on  March  15.  Two 
committees  reported  to  us  then  on  the 
need  for  assistance  to  coastal  States  im- 
pacted by  offshore  energy  development. 
Although  they  provided  us  with  differing 
estimates,  we  carefully  considered  their 
recommendations  in  coming  to  conclu- 
sions about  the  need  for  additional  funds 
in  this  fimctional  category. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  targets  were 
too  low,  that  we  did  not  make  proper  al- 
lowance for  energy  legislation  and  that 
we  should  have.  I  can  only  respond  by 
pointing  out  that  in  the  natural  resource 
functional  target  we  allocated  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $1.5  billion 
in  outlays  above  the  President's  budget 
request. 

And  in  our  Senate  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  we  explained  that  we  recom- 
mended these  substantial  increases 
precisely  because  we  recognized  the  need 
for  additional  energy  legislation  and 
funds. 
S.  586  uses  up  $0.3  billion  of  that  addi- 
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tional  $1.6  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0.2  billion  of  the  additional  $1.5  billion 
in  outlays.  This  is  clearly  reflected  on 
page  27  of  the  Senate  Budget  Scorekeep- 
ing Report. 

Let  me  close  by  emphasizing  that  the 
real  significance  of  these  numbers  lies 
ill  the  collective  impact  of  legislation 
upon  which  the  Senate  will  shortly  act 
and  which — if  passed  and  funded — may 
lead  to  the  breaching  of  the  targets  we 
set  last  May. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for  tliis 
bill,  as  I  did  for  S.  586.  S,  521  does  what 
needs  to  be  done:  It  dia'-vs  up  a  sound 
development  program  for  the  oil  and  gas 
reserves  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
S.  521  is  good  for  Maine,  it  is  good  for  all 
coastal  States,  and  by  directing  the  wise 
management  of  our  offshore  energy  re- 
sources it  is  good  for  the  Nation. 

SENATOR      RANDOLPH      SUPPORTS      REVISION       OF 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  LEASING  POLICIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
principal  challenge  in  coping  with  our 
country's  energy  problems  is  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  for  the  American  con- 
sumer not  only  for  the  siiort  term  but, 
more  important,  in  the  distant  future. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  petro- 
leum supplies  on  which  our  national 
transportation  system  rt'iies,  as  well  as 
natural  gas. 

We  are  all  familiar  witli  the  conse- 
quences of  the  1973  oil  embargo.  A  few 
years  earlier — like  the  other  three  em- 
bargos  during  the  last  25  years — and  this 
one  would  have  amounted  only  to  a  dis- 
traction. A  few  years  from  nov.'  an  em- 
bargo could  result  in  disaster. 

Since  1971  world  oil  prices  also  have 
iucieased  aver  500  percent.  The  resultant 
iiiflationai-y  pressures  thi-eaten  to  erode 
the  assets  of  the  oil  producing  countries 
as  well  as  those  of  the  oil  consuming 
nations.  In  addition  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  member  ."states  of  OPEC 
must  be  coped  with  by  the  world 
monetary  system. 

Continuation  of  this  specter  is  unac- 
ceptable. Domestic  energy  supply  alter- 
natives must  be  developed  and  their 
costs  reflected  in  the  marketplace.  For 
the  long-term  economic  implications  of 
doing  otherwi.se  are  far  worse,  not  to 
mention  national  security  concerns. 

While  coal  will  provide  the  critical 
long-term  constant  now  missing  from 
oui'  present  domestic  energy  supplies, 
we  can— and  must — also  expand  our 
domestic  petroleum  reserves.  A  vigorous 
exploration  program  for  oil  and  natural 
sas  is  essential. 

The  two  principal  future  iiouices  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  will  be  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Timely  development  is  unlikely  to  occur 
under  current  Federal  Iciising  policies, 
however. 

Offshore  petroleum  activities  fii-st  be- 
gan in  1897  when  the  first  hole  was 
drilled  over  water  at  Summerland,  Calif. 
The  first  producing  well  drilled  out  of 
sight  of  land  was  in  1947  in  tlie  Ship 
Shoal  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Growth  of  offshore  activities  in  tlie 
Gulf  of  Mexico  proceeded  steadily  until 
1950  when  brought  to  o  h?lt  bv  the  Su- 


preme Court's  decision  against  Louisiana 
and  Texas  in  the  Tldelands  case. 

Subsequent  enactment  in  1953  of  both 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  brought 
about  a  resurgence  of  offshore  activities. 
Then  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  injunction  in 
1956  caused  another  almost  instant  dis- 
location. This  was  followed  by  a  .severe 
recession  in  the  offshore  areas  until  1960 
when  there  was  the  stimulus  of  major 
Federal  lease  sales. 

Prior  to  the  1972  lease  sale  off  Louisi- 
ana, a  broad  Federal  policy  was  followed 
of  maximizing  the  size  of  the  bonus  pay- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Treasui-y  rather  than 
an  emphasis  on  orderly  energy  produc- 
tion. In  late  1972,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  in  recognition  of 
the  need  for  faster  development  of  OCS 
resources,  began  to  reevaluate  its  prior- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  in  revising  these  prior- 
ities it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  aiid 
the  offshore  energy  industries  clearly  un- 
derstand the  goals  and  expectations  of 
Fedeial  policies.  The  industry's  perspec- 
tive in  this  regard  was  clearly  eniuiciated 
during  Project  Independence  hearings  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  September  23,  1974,  by 
Charles  D.  Matthews,  president  of  the 
National  Ocean  Industries  Association: 
".  .  .  there  Is  a  way  to  have  more  energy 
while  enjoying  and  protecting  our  fragile 
environment.  There  may  be  some  trade-offs 
necessary  in  certain  circumstances;  still,  the 
goal  must  be  to  maximize  the  supply  of  en- 
ergy consistent  with  sound  environmental 
practices.  Nevertheless,  the  ocean  industries 
must  have  a  clear  and  consistent  indica- 
ilou  of  Congressional  desires  in  this  regard. 
We  might  paraphrase  I  Corinthians  on  this 
point  and  say,  'II  the  trumpet  give  an  un- 
certain sound,  who  shaU  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  task  before  us.*  '• 

Mr.  Matthews  then  added : 

The  choice  does  not  have  to  be  either  en- 
ergy or  environment;  but  energy  and  en- 
vironment, properly  balanced  for  the  good 
of  all.  .  .  .  "Furthermore,  we  should  all  real- 
ize that  the  potential  and  type  of  oflfshore 
petroleum  resources  cannot  be  ascertained 
fully  until  drUling  has  been  undertaken.  All 
estimates  of  OCS  potentials  are  only  that — 
estimates — until  the  field.  If  any,  has  been 
delineated  by  the  penetration  of  the  drill  bit. 
Historically,  something  over  95  percent  of  all 
exploratory  wells  have  not  located  commer- 
cially attractive  fields." 

Mr.  Piesident,  by  the  end  of  1973.  a 
total  of  some  18.123  wells  were  drilled 
offshore:  approximately  one-third  of 
these  were  in  State-controlled  waters 
and  the  other  two-thirds  were  on  the 
OCS.  Dm'ing  that  same  time  period,  there 
were  only  four  spills  greater  than  5.000 
barrels  of  oil  from  offshore  production 
platforms. 

Oil  spills  cause  environmental  damage. 
Every  reasonable  effort  must  be  under- 
taken to  prevent  them  and  to  minimize 
the  injury  they  cause. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Management  Act,  S. 
521,  as  reported  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, contains  a  new  section  23.  This  pro- 
vision establishes  limited  liability  for  oil 
spills  by  holder.^  of  leases  and  rights-of- 
way.  This  provision  also  substitutes  a 
fund— deriving  its  income  from  a  pcr- 


barrel  fee  on  the  oil  produced— for  the 
liability  of  individual  lessees. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  am  concerned  for  the 
policies  set  forth  in  this  section;  it  de- 
parts from  present  policy  in  two  respects: 

First,  section  23  offers  compensation  on 
a  liberal  basis  to  parties  damaged  by  oil 
spills;  however,  this  provision  makes  the 
Federal  Government  the  guarantor  of 
all  lo.sses.  It  does  so  through  an  insurance 
mechanism  funded  by  all  the  producers 
of  oil  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Because  the  fund  stands  liable  for  oil 
pollution  caused  by  any  particular  les- 
see—in combination  with  the  low  $7  mil- 
lion individual  liability  limit  in  the  re- 
ported bill — there  appears  to  be  very 
little  if  any  incentive  to  exercise  due 
care  in  oil  production  activities. 

The  potential  for  damage  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  spills  is  great  and 
can  easily  exceed  $7  million.  Because  the 
lessee  is  not  liable  commensurate  with 
the  risk  attendant  to  his  oil  production, 
the  pressure  is  reduced  for  him  to  ade- 
quately supervise  employees  and  Invest  in 
improved  oil  spill  prevention  techniques 
and  training.  This  limitation  In  the  pro- 
vision is  especially  troublesome  in  the 
light  of  the  unlimited  liability  now  im- 
posed on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lessees 
for  oil  spills  under  authorities  whirh 
would  be  replaced  by  this  Act. 

Second,  section  23  of  the  reported  bill 
is  inconsistent  with  policies  set  forth  in 
other  major  oil  spill  liability  statutes, 
such  as  the  Deep  Water  Ports  Act.  en- 
acted just  last  year. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  521  indi- 
cates that  this  provision  is  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  a  comprehensive  strict  lia- 
bility statute  governing  all  oil  spills  in 
the  ocean.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
more  inclusive  law  will  be  enacted  by  the 
94th  Congress. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee that  a  comprehensive  oil-spill  lia- 
bility law  can  be  developed  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  joined  Senators  Magnuson  and 
Jackson  in  cosponsoring  such  a  bill.  S. 
1754,  to  establish  a  uniform  Federal  lia- 
bility law  for  oil  spills.  That  bill,  together 
with  S.  2162,  the  administration  bill,  is 
presently  pending  before  the  Committees 
on  Commerce,  on  Interior,  and  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  President,  the  consideration  and 
concern  over  a  comprehensive  oil-spill 
llabihty  law  is  likely  to  last  through  this 
entire  Congress.  The  committees  will  re- 
view actual  operating  experience  under 
section  311  of  the  recently  enacted  Deep- 
water  Ports  Act.  and  other  laws  govern- 
ing oil  production  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

The  oil-spill  liability  provisions  of  this 
bill  should  not  be  considered  as  a  prece- 
dent for  a  more  comprehensive  liability 
bill.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  look  to 
the  experience  gained  under  section  311 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  the  Deepwater  Ports  Act.  The 
record  must  clearly  reflect  that  this  biU 
does  not  represent  a  fully  reasoned  step 
foi*ward  on  ix)licit's  goveniing  oil  spill 
liability. 

It  i.'5  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernn'.eiit  maintain  an  economic  and  reg- 
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ulatory  framework  conducive  to  healthy 
competition  and  to  the  ordei  ly  develcp- 
ment  of  our  natural  resour<es  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  coruumers. 

Mr.  PreaUient,  3.  521.  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Management  Let  ol  1975. 
is  responsive  to  the  need  for  revision  of 
Federal  leasing  pohcies  governing  oil  and 
gas  resources  oq  the  Outer  (Continental 
Shelf.  The  measure  addiesse; .  the  issues 
raised  in  the  March  19,  1971 ,  repoit  of 
the  General  Accounting  Ofl  ce  on  the 
■  OuUook  for  Federal  Goals  Tc  Accelerate 
l^^^.sing  of  Oil  and  Gas  Resou  rces  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf."  Th ;  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mine  lals.  Mate- 
rials and  Fuels,  Mr.  Mxtcai  r.  and  the 
members  of  the  full  Inteiior  ;;omnuttee. 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  leadership 
in  bringing  this  coinprehensiv  ;  bill  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  urge  Senate  ap- 
luroval  of  this  measme. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  want  to  culim«nd  the 
chairman  and  members  of  t  le  Inteiioi' 
Committee  for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done  in  designing  a  ra  ional  pro- 
gram for  leasing  resource  dtvelopment 
rights  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 


The  imiportance  and  need  for 


lation  has  been  demons tiatec  repeated- 
ly in  recent  yeais  and  I  hope  this  legis- 
lation will  soon  be  enacted  |nd  signed 
into  law. 

I  am  especially  gi-atified  by  the  inclu- 
akun  of  seveial  provisiims  in  thf  bill  which 
will  insure  that  affected  cos&tal  State 
Governments  and  the  public  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  paiticii  ate  m  the 
decisionmaking  process  regarding  the 
disposition  of  resources  o3.  tLeir  shore.s. 
The  distinguished  manager  isf  the  bill 
haa  been  exceedingly  helpful  in  accept- 
ing atone  simjple  clarifying  an  lendments 
tliat  I  proposed,  to  set  forth  explicitly 
the  procedures  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  pubhc  participa  ion  in  the 
formulation  of  a  Federal  le  .sing  pro- 
gram. These  procedmes  will  i pply  both 
in  the  original  formulation  of  \  he  leasing 
program  and  in  the  annual  icview  and 
revision  of  the  program.  In  addition  to 
assuring  full  participation  c  uring  the 
formulation  of  a  Federal  leiising  pro- 
gram, my  amendments  assure  that  sufS- 
cieni  time  for  responding  to  the  Sec- 
relar>'s  decision  will  be  aflcuded  for 
State  and  local  government  an  1  the  pub- 
lic, to  comment  before  the  {program  is 
finally  approved. 

La  addition  to  assuring  tiat  public 
participatioo  will  be  a  large  i  art  of  the 
OCS  leasing  process,  S.  521  siso  estab- 
lishes new  safety  and  performance 
standards  to  govern  opeiatioos  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  TlMse  stand- 
ards will  require  the  use  of  lest  avail- 
able technology  in  order  to  pr  >tect  pub- 
lie  health,  safety,  and  the  esi  inoament. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  expeditioosV  and  fa- 
▼orably  on  this  legislation  so  that  the 
safeguards  which  it  providM  ^11  be  put 
farto  force  as  quickly  as  possilile.  In  this 
regard,  I  just  want  to  voice  sqme  of  my 
immediate  concerns. 

As  we  know,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  already  initiated  a  massive 
Outer  Contiiaental  Shelf  leasljig  process 
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this  legls- 


to  bring  areas  not  previously 


developed 


into  production.  These  "frontier"  areas 
include  ar^s^ff  the  coasts  of  Cali- 
fornia, Alaska, )  and  the  eastern  sea- 
board. When  these  plans  were  first  an- 
nounced, I  joined  aereral  other  Memt>ers 
of  the  Senate  and  tli£  House  in  express- 
ing our  concerns  that  the  massrve  accd- 
eration  of  OCS  leasing  was  premature 
and.  ill-conceived. 

The  Interior  Department's  frontier 
area  leasing  propa<;al  appeared  to  us  to 
be  based  on  scant  infoijnation  concern- 
ing the  quantity  of  resource  res-^rves  in 
this  aiea.  the  value  of  those  reserves, 
and  the  environmental  impact  that  oil 
and  ^'5^  developmeiit  in  these  j.elatively 
unexplarfcd  aieas  would  liave.  Our  con- 
cerns were  borne  out  try  assessments  of 
the  leasing  progranx  conducted  by  the 
Government  Accouuiing  Office  which 
concluded  that: 

.  .  .  The  far-reaching  Implication.^  of  siieh 
a  lea^'ig  gonl.  both  wiUi  respect  to  the  di- 
rection qI  further  energy  resource  develop- 
ment and  potential  environmental  coase- 
qnenc«s,  made  it  one  of  the  most  critical  pol- 
iPT  tfertslnns  in  the  2C-ye2sr"hi!rtory  of  Ped- 
eraJ  OCS  leasing.  Yet  we  found  that  the  goal 
■KtB  hastUr  conceived  by  Interior  policy  ol- 
ficiAls  uDder  pressures  exerted  by  the  energy 
crsR.i3  without  adequate  d»ta  or  adequate 
constderatim  oX  several  toajor  factors,  and 
despite  opposition  from  Interior's  program 
personnel. 

Interior  la  proceeding  with  Shelf  lea.sing  at 
a  p«ce  which  f«r  exceeds  Its  adnrtnlstratlTe 
capacity  to  tn»tTr»  proper  pmliKitKm  of  leiwed 
areas  end  fair  rahie  cm  the  dHporttlon  of  oil 
airrt  ?»s  renource^.  The  argtiment  that  gains 
in  earlier  on  and  gas  prodiictton  will  occwr 
pnsportlonate  to  acreages  leased  is  highly 
questionable  beeanse  of  the  con-stralntg  In- 
du.stry  will  face  in  renpontHng  to  the  greatly 
aor!e!erated  program. 

In  testimony  during  hearings  held 
jointly  by  the  Interior  and  Commerce 
Committees  in  April  of  this  year,  the 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  testified  further  that: 

Interior  oflciald  iiow  .say  tbat  Interl<ur  no 
longer  taaa  a  10  miUioa  acre  leasing  goal. 
They  state  that  emptiasLs  is  on  production 
and  opening  up  frontier  areas  as  quicldy  as 
possible  by  proceeding  expedltlouslsr  with  the 
preparatory  steps  lor  sU  pn>posed  leac>e  oi- 
lers in.  ISkTS.  What  concerns  us  most  with  this 
cluj^$e  ...  Is  that  Interior  ha*  not  sbed 
any  light  on  what  the  magnitude  of  the  leas- 
ing program  might  be.  No  rvew  acreage  goals 
were  announced  and  the  rationale  for  hold- 
ing six  sales  in  1975  rather  than  some  other 
tnimber  remains  a  myatery.  We  do  not  see 
bow  It  is  possible  to  conduct  a  rational  leas- 
ing program  without  setting  reasonable  goiUs 
of  where  to  lease,  when  to  lease,  how  much 
to  lease — with  som.e  preliminary  estimates  of 
how  much  oil  and  gas  to  expect  from  devel- 
opment of  the  leases. 

Wlttiout  clear  guidance  as  to  the  relaUon- 
sliip  of  any  OCS  leasing  progiam  to  national 
goals  and  objectives,  we  do  not  see  how 
Government  or  Industry  can  effeettreiy  plan 
for  OCS  develofunent.  Accordingly,  our  re- 
port recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  clearly  deflre  the  lea.sing  goals  and 
how  they  relate  to  crrerall  national  energy 
goals  and  plan?. 

Subsequent  to  tlie  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  pi'oposed  OCS  leasing  legislation, 
new  petroleum  reserve  figures  published 
by  the  D.S.  Geological  Suivey  contained 
a  substantial  downward  appraisal  of 
OCS  resource  potential.  For  example,  in 
March  of  1974,  und'scovered  offshore  re- 


serves were  estimated  to  be  58  to  116  bil- 
hon  barrels  of  oil  and  355  to  710  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Most  recent 
figures,  however,  indicate  theca  reserves 
to  be  10  to  49  billion  b;irrels  of  oil  and  2ft 
to  111  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
Insofar  as  Atlantic  coast  potential  re- 
serves are  concerned  early  1974  figures 
were  10  to  20  billion  barrels  r.f  oil  aiid  5a 
to  110  trilhon  cafaic  feet  of  n.^toral  gaa 
However,  latest  figures  place  these  re- 
serve estimates  at  2  to  4  '-iillion  barrels  of 
oil  and  5  to  14  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nai 
ural  gu£.  This  is  almost  an  80 -percent 
reduction  in  reserve  estimates  off  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

I  t)eUeve  these  CAiiuaiions  bear  out 
th>3  conclusions  reached  by  me  and  other 
Membei-s  of  this  body  and  the  Govern- 
ment Accor.nting  Office: 

Under  the  present  leasing  system,  the  Ped- 
eial  Government  Is  frequently  commuted 
ta  development  before  it  has  auflicleBt  hi- 
fjrmatioii  to  make  lutelligeut  choice.^. 

I  agree  that  our  domestic  i-esoiirc« 
must  be  mrtde  available  to  the  American 
cooiumev  as  quicily  as  it  is  racianaily 
!.x)tisible  to  do  so.  However,  there  ue 
.several  reasons  to  be  concerned  over  ptt- 
mature  development  of  the  frontier  OCa 
areas,  these  concerns  are  lai^gely  soei»- 
economic  and  environmentaL  As  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  g  re- 
cently published  'EnTironmental  Assess- 
ment of  OCS  Oil  and  Gas  Development' 
slate.s : 

Development  of  offshore  petroleuDi  mnsc 
he  evaluated  in  terma  of  possible  effects  on 
tlie  coastal  and  oifstiore  regions  as  well  as 
onshore.  Valuable  wetlands,  beaches,  and  ti- 
dal flats  can  be  physlcaUy  and  biologically 
changed  by  the  presence  cf  oil.  Residents  of 
the  areas  may  snffer  econcrmic,  social  amf 
psychological  harm  from  the  possibility  sod 
reality  of  accumnlated  oil.  The  Tahic  of 
preserving  recreational,  business,  and  eco- 
loglcaUy  productive  areas  must  be  acknowl- 
edged in  the  developiDeut  decision. 

This  report  also  concluded: 

storm  conditions  in  the  Atlantic  sud 
»conn  and  seismic  conditions  in  the  Golf  of 
Alaska  present  more  severe  threats  to  per- 
soaxnel  safety  and  environmental  protectioii 
than  the  petroleum  Industry  has  faced  be- 
fore. Industry's  ability  to  use  technology 
safely  is  an  essential  element  in  minimizing 
eirvlronmental  damage  from  oil  and  gas  op- 
erations in  new  OCS  areas.  Careful  atten- 
tion to  hunMin  factors,  systems  analysis,  and 
personnel   training  are  very  Impcortant. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  goes 
a  long  way  toxvard  meeting  these  con- 
csms,  however,  I  ^-ould  Kke  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  btU  to  assure  me 
on  one  point.  If  it  does  happen,  that  the 
Tnteri^ir  Department  Issues  leases  as  cur- 
rently proposed  for  vast  frontier  areas, 
before  this  hill  is  enacted,  I  believe  it 
imperative  that  any  further  operations 
and  activities  on  these  or  any  other  leases 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
once  it  becomes  law.  Will  this  in  fact  be 
the  case? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes;  that  is  absolutely 
coirect.  All  leases,  those  existing  now 
and  those  is.sued  between  now  and  the 
time  this  bill  Is  enacted  will  be  subject 
to  its  provisians  the  moment  it  is  signed 
into  law.  This  includes  the  oil  spill  lia- 
bility rules  and  requirementjB  for  de- 
velopment and  production  plaiis. 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Thank  you,  I  would  also 
like  to.  if  I  may,  clarify  one  additional 
matter. 

Ar  I  read  section  206  which  sets  forth 
tl;c  procedures  for  preparation  and  ap- 
pioval  of  an  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Le-ijse  Development  and  Pioduction  Plan 
it  state.s,  on  page  101,  that  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  the  plan,  and  I  am  quoting 
iieie.  "together  with  any  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  prepared  pur- 
suant to  section  102(2X0  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
to  the  Governors  of  the  affected  coastal 
States,  any  appropriate  regional  Outer 
Continuental  Shelf  Advisoj-y  Board,  and 
any  appropriate  interstate  i-egional  en- 
tity created  under  the  authorit>  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  .  .  ..  for 
their  review  and  comment." 

Now.  as  I  interpret  this  woiding  it  im- 
plies that  there  may  be  a  situation  where 
a  development  and  production  plan  would 
be  prepared  without  any  environmental 
impact  statement  to  accompany  it.  If  my 
interpretation  is  correct,  would  the  Sen- 
ator describe  to  me  the  condition-s  under 
which  this  might  happen? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes:  that  Ls  in  fact 
true.  A  lessee  is  required  vmder  this  bill 
to  prepare  a  development  and  production 
plan  for  any  lease  on  which  development 
and  production  had  not  yet  begun  by  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  measure. 
Whether  approval  of  a  plan  requires 
preparation  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement  will  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances. For  example,  a  lease  for  which 
such  a  plan  is  prepared  might  be  ad- 
jacent to  a  leased  tract  held  by  the 
same  lessee  and  on  whlcli  development 
and  production  have  been  underway  for 
some  time. 

In  this  case,  development  and  produc- 
tion on  the  new  tract  might  involve  a  tie- 
in  to  existing  pipeline  and  other  facil- 
ities sei-ving  the  adjacent  tract.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  impact  of  tymg  in  to  these 
facilities  would  not  be  significant  and 
that  any  alternative  to  the  tie-in  would 
be  more  costly  and  involve  greater  en- 
vironmental disturbance.  In  this  instance 
there  may  not  be  a  need  to  prepare  an 
environmental  impact  statement  since 
approval  of  the  plan  would  not  be  consid- 
ered a  major  Federal  action  with  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Well,  off  the  mid-Atlantic 
coast,  an  area  In  which  I  have  some  in- 
terest and  off  the  Alasksui  coast — there 
are  no  leases  Issued  as  of  this  date;  there- 
fore, no  development  and  production 
have  taken  place.  As  I  imderstand 
It,  however,  unless  Congress  moves 
quickly— as  I  believe  they  should— leases 
may  be  granted  In  these  areas  before 
this  bill  is  enacted.  The  leasing  process 
Is  therefore  proceeding  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  existing  OCS  law  that  was 
enacted  In  1953,  the  one  we  are  trying 
to  update  here. 

The  total  acreage  involved  in  these 
new  lease  sales  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
total  8  million  acres  that  have  been 
lewed  over  the  last  20  years.  The  Atlantic 
sate  alone  may  Involve  3.161,249  acres.  I 
have  ah-eady  expressed  by  concerns  over 
the  manner  In  which  these  proposed  lease 
areas   have   been   selected.    But   even 


though  they  are  being  conducted  in  haste 
it  is  my  understanding  that  it  will  be  3 
years  at  least  and  maybe  5  before  devel- 
opment and  production  will  begin  in 
these  frontier  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  lot  will  be  learned  about  these  areas  by 
companies,  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  local  groups  tliat 
are  .studying  these  areas  and  planning 
for  the  impacts  of  offshore  development. 
I  believe  approval  of  a  development  and 
production  plan  for  these  previously  un- 
developed areas  where  no  operating  ex- 
perience exists  would  be  a  "major  Fed- 
eral action"  and  that  preparation  of  an 
environmentHl  impact  statement  is  an 
absolute  neces.sity.  Under  the  legislation 
befoie  us  today,  would  an  environmental 
impact  statement  accompany  a  proposed 
development  and  production  plan  involv- 
ing these  frontier  areas  or  areas  where 
vei-y  little  development  and  production 
have  previously  taken  place? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  it 
would.  Approval  of  any  plan  which  con- 
stituted a  significant  change  from  the 
pa.st  situation  or  level  of  development 
and  production  would  be  a  "major  Fed- 
eral action"  and  therefore  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  And  this  would  be  so  even 
though  leases  were  issued  before  this  act 
we  are  consideiing  today  was  signed  into 
law? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
clarifying  this  matter. 

THE    PI7BIJC    INTEREST    AND    OFFSIIOnE    OIL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  number  831  in  the  natui-e 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  521.  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Management  Act  of  1975. 
I  reaUze  that  the  proposal  is  too  far 
reaching  to  be  accepted  on  the  Senate 
floor  without  hearings,  but  I  offer  it  now 
to  alert  the  Senate  that  I  intend  to  press 
it  as  a  separate  bill  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

According  to  an  estimate  by  the  Exxon 
Co.,  over  half  our  domestic  oil  and  gas 
production  will  come  from  frontier  areas 
of  Alaska  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  by  1990.  Virtually  all  these  re- 
serves, most  of  them  as  yet  xmdiscovered, 
are  under  publicly  owned  terrltoi-y. 

In  a  world  of  increasingly  scarce  en- 
ergy resources,  I  believe  that  we  should 
treat  the  precious  reserves  which  re- 
main to  us  as  a  public  trust.  These  re- 
serves should  be  developed  by  the  pub- 
lic and  in  the  public  interest  not,  as  In 
the  past,  for  the  private  benefit  of  a  few 
giant  energy  corporations. 

My  amendment  to  S.  521  mandates 
public  development  of  the  energy  and 
other  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Under  this  system,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  engage  In  explora- 
tion and  development  activities,  either 
directly  or  through  contract  arrange- 
ments with  private  companies.  Contrac- 
tors would  be  paid  either  in  cash  or  with 
a  percentage  of  the  oil  and  gas  they 
produce.  This  approach — royalties  to  the 
contractor— is  quite  common  in  interna- 
tional practices. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
for  using  any  revenues  accruing  to  the 


Federal  Government  over  and  above  pro- 
gram cost  to  establish  an  energy  devel- 
opment trust  fund.  This  fund  would  be 
used  not  only  to  promote  research  and 
development  in  such  areas  as  new  en- 
ergy sources  and  improved  fossil  fuel  re- 
covery techniques,  but  also  to  encourage 
conservation.  My  intent  here  is  to  define 
"conservation"  as  broadly  as  possible  in 
order  to  include  programs  designed  to 
save  energy  in  transportation,  industrial 
u.se.  and  home  heating. 

I  am  sure  that  some  will  consider  the 
public  development  approach  a  thieat 
to  free  enterprise.  I  understand  this  con- 
cern, but  do  not  consider  is  justified. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  if 
adopted,  my  amendment  would  bring 
Government  participation  into  what  has 
to  date  been  essentially  a  private  sphere 
of  economic  activity.  We  should  keep  in 
mind,  however,  tliat  offshore  oil  and  gas 
begin  in  the  public  domain.  At  the  time 
the  original  decision  was  taken  to  per- 
mit private  interests  to  develop  tliese 
public  resources,  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  we  would  ever  be  confined 
by  tlie  energy  situation  we  now  face. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  record,  I  do 
not  consider  it  prudent  to  entrust  our 
remaining  reserves  to  the  multinational 
energy  corporations.  Their  decisions, 
taken  with  global  profits  in  mind,  can- 
not be  expected  to  coincide  with  the 
American  public  interest.  We  are  deal- 
ing here  with  oligopoly,  not  with  the 
small  producers  and  free  entry  the  free 
enterprise  system  requires  if  it  is  to  func- 
tion properly. 

I  do  not  want  to  conjure  up  devils  and 
demons  where  the  multinationals  are 
concerned.  But  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
to  point  out  that  the  energy  companies 
are  m  business  primarily  to  make  money. 
From  the  Exxon,  Gulf  or  Shell  point  of 
view,  the  OPEC  cartel  must  be  consid- 
ered a  positive,  not  a  negative  phenom- 
enon. 

Without  OPEC,  enei-gy  prices  would 
certainly  fall  around  the  world.  Any 
threat  to  OPEC,  therefore,  is  a  direct 
threat  to  energy  industi-y  profits  every- 
where, the  United  States  hicluded.  It  is 
not  rational  to  expect  the  American 
branch  of  the  world  energy  cartel  to  take 
steps  which  might  undermine  the  most 
extraordinary  "good  tiling"  of  the  20- 
century. 

Tlie  cozy  relationship  between  OPEC 
and  the  American  energy  industry  is  of 
very  considerable  importance  with  re- 
gard to  Outer  Continental  Shelf  develop- 
ment. As  long  as  this  relationship  con- 
tinues, we  may  expect  the  energy  in- 
dustry to  understate  domestic  reserves 
wherever  possible.  We  may  also  expect 
production  to  stick  at  the  level  at  which 
monopoly  profits  are  maximized,  not  at 
the  level  we  might  expect  in  a  free  mar- 
ket situation. 

As  things  stand  now,  in  other  words, 
our  energy  industry  has  every  economic 
incentive  to  operate  In  total  concert  with 
OPEC.  Total  decontrol  of  domestic  oil 
and  gas  prices  would  simply  strengthen 
this  perverse  Incentive  system.  Even  with 
safeguards.  I  am  afraid  that  leasing  may 
well  do  the  same. 
In  S.  521  as  reported,  the  Ck)mmlttee 
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on  Interior  and  Ii^ular  Afiaifs  has  clear- 
ly moved  toward  a  public  interest  or- 
ientation in  Outer  Continental  Shelf  de- 
vriopment  AixKing  oiher  jthings,  the 
conunittee  pi^oposes  saiegiu>rds  in  the 
leasing  piosram,  better  Feiterai  access 
to  reserve  information  and  ilgh  stand- 
aids  with  regard  to  occupational  safety 
and  pollution  control. 

I  yery  much  approve  of  th » thrust  the 
committee  has  taken  in  this  legislation. 
I  submit,  however,  ttiat  pulilic  develop- 
ment has  several  important  advantages 
over  the  way  we  no?  manajte  our  pub- 
lic resources. 

First,  public  development  '  rill  give  the 
President,  the  Congress  anc  the  public 
direct  access  to  all  inf  ormatic  n  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  OCS  re  serves.  This 
kind  of  Information  is  now  vxtually  im- 
pos^ble  to  obtain.  Companies  seem  clear- 
ly to  have  falsified  their  reports  on  re- 
serves to  the  Federal  Government — re- 
serves, by  the  way,  under  public  lands, 
leased  from  the  Government  I  consider 
Jt  ludicrous  that  in  spite  a'  persistent 
public  and  congressional  complaints,  we 
still  do  not  have  reliaWe  data  on  our  own 
reserves. 

Access  to  accurate  informs  .ion  will,  in 
tarn,  permit  us  to  develop  a  se  isible  long- 
term  energy  program.  If  0(JS  reserves 
prove  large,  as  I  have  stated,  Ameri- 
can policy  might  be  to  speei  I  up  devel- 
opment in  order  to  break  O  'EC.  If  re- 
»er\es  are  small,  we  might  1  lave  to  ac- 
cept fticreasing  import  <  ependence, 
launch  strict  conservation  pr  (grams  and 
engage  in  new  energy  source  develop- 
ment on  a  crash  basi?.  WItho  Lit  accurate 
Jnformatton,  we  decide  in  th;  darlr. 

Porther,  public  developmcn  t  will  make 
It  possible  to  control  the  pace  of  resource 
exploitation  in  the  cwitext  of  public  pol- 
icy priorities.  Where  compan  <}  priorities 
nright  call  for  slow,  or  rap  d  develop- 
ment, public  priorities  cou  d  well  be 
dWTerent. 

Finally,  public  development  win  nwure 
that  the  American  people  re  lerve  a  fair 
return  on  oar  national  resource  endow- 
ment. If  profits  are  to  be  rrade  in  ex- 
plorane  pnbBc  resources,  he  people 
should  enjoy  then». 

1%  to  certainly  true  that  ^f*  need  to 
c»n  npon  the  American  enen  ry  rndnstry 
to  bring  its  technological  skil  to  bear  in 
exploring  and  developing  the  >uter  Con- 
ttnental  Shelf.  The  amendnient  I  pro- 
pose to  S.  521  wooJd  rermit  n>  to  do  just 
that.  But  at  the  same  time,  tfifs  amend- 
ment woaW  insure  that  devel^ment  will 
be  determliied  by  o«r  own  national  en- 
ergy priorities  and  not  by  the  preferences 
of  the  companies.  It  win  provide  proflt- 
aWe  opporttmitles  for  the  indpsfry  while 
avoiding  the  IdndS  of  artangcmerrts 
which  have  led  to  abuses  fn  ^e  p«wt. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presldeni,  0»e  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  S.  S2i;  the  Oiter 
Continental  Shelf  Management  Act  of 
1975,  wfll  grtatty  improve  oof  ability  to 
aasore  ttiat  #rvrlopment  ot  the  Outer 
QMittnrntol  Sbelf  te  raazuigcd  lespoai- 
adiiy  and  in  the  ODbUc  iDtcnat.  U  proper- 
ty  actadBMetcd.  It  vfU  aour  ^  the  pufaUc 
a  fair  return  for  the  puUi4  re»uo(«es 
wltkleta  are  to  be  ext^oited. 

Additionally,  it  provides  aisistance  to 
the  States,  and  through  th(    States  to 


local  governments,  to  aid  them  in  plan- 
ning for  the  substantial  eco£M«nic,  social 
and  environmental  impacts  which  are 
likdy  to  be  incident  bo  Outar  Continental 
Shelf  development.  Futher,  it  assures 
that  States  which  are  adversely  impacted 
by  demands  for  services  and  other  ef- 
fects oi  Onter  Continental  Shelf  develop- 
meiu  will  be  compensated  for  losses. 

Included  in  this  legislaiioa.  botli  in 
-section  4  of  the  present  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  and  in  the  proposed 
sections  23'ei  and  5id>  iS*  of  legislatioin 
before  us  today,  are  provisions  to  assure 
continued  efifectiveness  of  Stale  i*egula- 
tions  applicabie  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  activities.  These  provisions  are  of 
particular  concern  to  me  because  the 
State  of  Maine  has  adopted  what  may  be 
the  most  comprehen'sive  regulation  re- 
lating to  oil  transfers  and  oil  pollution  of 
any  State  in  tlie  Nation. 

Basically,  Maine's  legislation  prohibits 
discliarges  of  oil  into  waterways,  requires 
the  licensing  of  tiansfers  of  oil  from  any 
facilities  in  tidal  wateri^  of  tlie  State, 
uses  the  license  fees  collected  from  these 
transfer  activities  to  support  a  fund  to 
pay  for  cleanup  of  oil  spills  and  damages 
to  third  parties  resulting  from  oil  spills, 
and  provides  for  strict  liability  of  oil 
facilities  in  cases  of  tlie  State  seeiiing  re- 
payment to  the  fund  for  cleanup  costs 
and  damage  claims. 

Two  years  ago  this  legislation,  after 
being  thoroughly  reviewed,  was  upheld 
by  the  Maine  Supreme  Couit.  To  assure 
that  the  State  of  Maine  can  continue  to 
adequately  protect  its  citizens  under  this 
comprehensive  legislation,  and  to  assure 
that  otlier  States  adopting  similar  in- 
novatlTC  pi-ograms  will  be  equally  well 
protected.  I  hav?  several  questions  re- 
lating to  the  potential  impact  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  there  any  provision  of 
S.  521  which  would  prohibit  States  from 
adopting  or  enforcing  laws  and  regula- 
tions controlling  oil  transfers  and  oil  pol- 
lution? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  provision  of 
S.  521  which  in  any  way  preempts  States 
from  regulating  oil  trausTeis  and  oil 
pollution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
legislation  which  would  affect  or  preempt 
the  right  of  States  to  charge  license  fees 
for  oil  transfers? 

Mi:.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  MU3KIE.  Is  theie  anj;thiug  in  this 
legislation  which  would  In  any  way  affect 
or  preempt  any  Staie  laws,  or  rules  of  law 
created  by  court  decisions,  such  as  stand- 
ards of  liability,  compensaUou  foi-  dam- 
age or  otherwi£e  in  an  axea^  where  States 
pxesexUIi'  exercise  legislation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  This  legislation 
oaia  applies  to  the  Outei-  Continental 
Shelf;  it  affects  no  areas  over  which  the 
States  currently  exercise  >UJi-isdictMKi. 
Further  the  provisions  relating  to  com- 
peneation  in  this  bill  where  tbey  might 
aiMdy  to  damage  ocoTurixig  within  a 
State's  jurifidictioa  suppleinent.  not  sub- 
stitute, current  Federal  and  State  laws 
and  court  decisions  makiue  provisions 
for  compeusaUfio  for  damage  froci  ell- 
spills. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  language  of  section  23<e) : 


The  provisions  of  tills  section  shall  not  be 
interpreted  to  supersede  section  3U  of  th« 
Federal  Water  PolluUon  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  or  preempt  the  field  of  strict 
liability  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  tlie  axtthor- 
Ity  of  any  State  to  impos*  adJltfoiml  rwiuire. 
ment9. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  the  r^iort 
language  discussing  section  23(e) : 

SuljsecUou  23(e)  provides  Uiat  aeciica  23 
does  not  supei-sede  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  ur  preempt  the  field  of  strict  liability  or 
to  enlarge  or  diminish  the  authority  of  any 
State  to  impose  additional  requirementa. 

The  Committee  did  not  want  to  overrtd* 
the  cleanup  requirements  of  th«  1972  Act  a- 
cept  to  provide  unlimited  lUblltty  for  cost  of 
cleaning  up  OCS  spUls.  The  Committee  aim 
did  not  want  to  preclude  the  States  from  im- 
posing more  stringent  reqi.ilremciits  if  they 
wl.sheti  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  limitation  of 
individual  liability  to  the  $7  miUion  pro- 
ix)6ed  in  the  new  section  23(b)  i3>  ia 
any  way  prevent  State  courts  from 
awarding  and  forcing  i-ecovery  of  a 
greater  sum  against  a  leaseholder  for 
damages  which  may  occur  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  a  State  coint. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  limitation  of  li- 
ability  provision  in  section  23(b)  (3)  does 
not  wohibit  State  courts  from  award- 
ing and  enforcing  recoveiy  of  greater 
-sums  against  individual  leaseholders. 

I»Ir.  MUSKIE.  Is  there  any  provisioiiof 
tluo  legislation  which  would  provide 
justification  foi'  any  person  suggesting, 
in  a  comt  action  or  otharwise,  that  any 
State  law  or  regulation,  pi-ogxam  of  coaa- 
pensaticn  or  rule  established  by  a  State 
court  has  been  in  any  way  preempted  by 
the  provisions  of  S.  521? 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  No:  t^eie  is  no  s«ch 
pi-ovisdon.  Again,  I  i-efer  to  section  23(e) 
of  S.  521  and  tlie  accompanying  report 
language. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  this  legislation  pro- 
vide any  special  rights  for  ctmstmctioD, 
aiaiiiteuance,  or  operation  Oi£  pipelines  or 
other  rights-of-way  from  Uie  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Uiroui^  State  tern- 
tory  within  the  3-mile  limit  which  coukl 
exempt  such  pipelines  or  other  rights-of- 
way  frofii  regulation  by  the  States? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Within  the  3-mile 
limits  State  laws  are  and  remain  lolly 
applicable  to  any  piptiines  or  otlier 
rights-of-way;  in  fact,  tiie  States  must 
grant  those  riglits-of-way  wittau  the  3- 
mile  limit. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  incased  to  add 
niiy  supfMrt  to  this  OCd  leasing  bill  \o- 
d^.  The  Senate  previously  passed  a  bill 
to  eiXect  modiflcatloius  in  the  lesislatjnn 
governing  the  granting  and  adminlstra- 
UoD  of  OCS  leaMV  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Tins  year's  legialaiian,  S>.  521, 
admirably  x^sKHyet  the  Vegttimflte.  bet 
s(Hnetimes  conflicting.  caneemE  o£  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  govcsmnents,  as 
well  as  thoee  oi  the  Inductry  Iteelf. 

Eecti(3n  246  of  the  bill  ^oukl  be  of 
jpartcular  lateresi  to  the  eoaakal  Stato, 
su£li  as  my  own  State  of  Ifalnr,  «hlA 
have  noi  ye£  had  OCa  Irawig  and  de- 
veioiJment  he&sa  ofi  klwir  cfiti  "Smt  n- 
(tuiiement  thai  a.  derdopmeni  and 
duction  plan  be  drawn  op  prior  to 
development  of  the  CX;s  resources  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  those  States  and 
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gives  them  the  opportunity  to  have  sub- 
stantial input  hito  the  progress  of  re- 
source development  off  their  shores.  This 
section  provides  a  separation  of  the  ex- 
ploratory phase  of  OCS  leasing  from  the 
development  phase,  and  is  effective  im- 
mediately for  all  leases  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill,  including  out- 
standing leases  on  which  development 
and  production  has  not  yet  begun.  This 
plan,  through  transmittal  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernors and  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
affected  coastal  States  for  review  and 
public  hearings,  gives  protection  to  the 
interests  of  those  States.  In  addition  it 
assures  industry  cooperation  with,  and 
full  vmderstanding,  of  their  legitimate 
interests.  I  feel  this  is  a  necessary  and 
strong  addition  to  the  present  OCS  leas- 
ing procedure. 

Although  leading  may  continue  while 
the  Secretary  formulates  the  5-year 
leasing  progi'am,  the  requirement  of 
development  and  production  plans  prior 
to  developing  leases  will  necessitate  close 
coordination  of  these  activities  with  this 
5-year  progiam.  Additionally,  these  lease 
plans,  with  tiie  preceding  environmental 
basdine  studies,  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
source  of  valuable  information  and  data 
to  Oie  Secretary  in  developing  the  com- 
prehensive plan. 

Finally,  the  bill  pro\ides  for  oil  spill 
liability  and  immediate  clean-up  proce- 
dures, as  well  as  thorough  safety  proce- 
dures to  assure  to  the  gieateat  extent 
possible  that  damaging  oU  spills  do  not 
occur.  The  consideration  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  oil  spills  cannot  be  denied,  as  can- 
not the  possibility  of  adverse  impacts  on 
the  coastal  states  affected  by  OC7S  devel- 
opment Tliis  bill  adequately  recognizes, 
aod  protects  against  these  possibilities. 
AIOQg  witli  the  amendments  to  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  it  is  a 
well-balanced  appi-oach  to  the  need  and 
desire  to  develop  our  resources  while  pro- 
tecting the  total  environment  which  may 
be  affected  by  this  development.  It  Is  In 
the  Nation's  Interest  that  our  offshore 
resources  be  developed;  it  is  equally  in 
the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  all  States 
that  it  be  done  safely  and  in  accord  with 
full  environmental  considerations.  I  am 
happy  to  support  this  bill  which,  I  be- 
Ifeve,  effectuates  both  these  policies. 

CL/.airttiTIOM    OF    BOLE   Or    HEGIONAL    ADVIEORT 
BOABOS 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  S.  521.  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Interior 
Committee — of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  a  member — provides  for  a  significant 
role  on  the  pai-t  of  tlie  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  I  strongly  .support  the  principle  of 
giving  the  States  a  large  role  in  planning 
for  enei-gy  resource  development  on  the 
Outer  (Continental  Shelf  because  such 
development  will  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  coastal  States  near  to  and 
adjoining  areas  of  development.  During 
the  committee's  consideration  and  mark- 
up of  B.  521,  I  participated  In  drafting 
some  of  the  provisions  \^  hich  implement 
this  principle. 

In  the  comse  of  the  committee's  dis- 
cu8Bk»s  of  the  proper  role  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
development.  It  was  made  clear  that 


committee  members  were  Interested  In 
giving  the  States  a  real  and  meaningful 
role,  but  had  no  Intention  of  establishing 
procedures  and  processes  which  would 
directly  or  indirectly  result  In  unneces- 
sary delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned that  a  literal  and  narrow  reading 
of  the  present  language  of  8.  521  may 
cause  some  misunderstanding  in  this 
connection. 

In  section  30ic)  of  S.  521,  the  regional 
advisoiT  boards  established  pursuant  to 
the  bill  ai-e  dfa'ected  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  on  the  development  and 
production  plans  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  lessees  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  act. 
Section  30(d)  provides  tliat  the  Secre- 
tary shall  accept  recommendations  made 
by  a  regional  advisory  board  or  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  potentially  affected  coastal 
State  on  such  proposed  development  and 
production  plans  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  they  arc  not  consistent 
with  national  secmnty  or  overriding 
national  Interests.  It  is  possible,  Mr. 
President,  since  such  development  and 
production  plans  may  include  informa- 
tion concerning  matters  which  have  little 
if  any  relationship  to  coastal  imp)act  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  development, 
that  these  provisions  could  be  used  to 
delay  unnecessarily  a  lessee  iiam  pro- 
ceeding to  maice  the  financial  commlt- 
maats  and  business  decisions  which  need 
to  be  made  to  proceed  with  development 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

In  order  to  clear  up  any  possible  mis- 
understanding in  this  connection,  I  would 
Uke  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  sec- 
tion 206(4)  of  S.  521  outlines  the  ktnd  of 
information  to  be  lnc^aded  by  lessees  in 
the  development  and  production  plans 
which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary before  such  develoinnent  and  pro- 
duction can  be  midertalcen.  Such  Infor- 
mation Includes  location  of  the  lease 
area  in  refermce  to  other  coastal  and 
offshore  activities,  anticipated  location 
of  production  units,  offshore  and  onshore 
support  facilities,  rights-of-way,  and 
number  of  pipelines;  capacity  of  onshore 
facihttes  and  infrastructure  at  the  point 
of  entry  into  a  coastal  State  of  the  oil 
and  gas  produced,  and  other  such  Infor- 
mation which  Is  directly  related  to  the 
potential  onshore  Impact  of  developmioit 
and  production  on  the  Outer  Ccmtinental 
Shelf. 

With  respect  to  these  matters,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  States  have  every 
reason  to  be  given  a  significant  voice. 
With  respect  to  other  Information  not 
Iwtvlng  an  Impact  on  coastal  areas  ad- 
joining or  near  Outer  Ccmtlnental  Shelf 
development,  there  is,  of  course,  no  rea- 
son for  the  States  to  be  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mi'.  President,  today 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  supporting  a 
package  of  legislation  which  will.  If  en- 
acted, bring  significant  reforms  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  ex- 
plores for  and  develops  the  off  and  gas 
resources  of  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

This  bUl,  containing  most  of  the  fea- 
tures of  m>-  original  bill,  S.  426,  repre- 
■sentft  the  culmination  of  nearly  2  years 
of  studies,  research,  hearings,  and  llt- 
erally  dozens  of  meetings  with  concerned 


parties  in  order  to  seek  the  right  legis- 
lative balance. 

This  bin  also  represents  the  finest  ex- 
ample in  my  expcrienre  of  the  level  of 
cooperation  between  Senate  committees 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Congress  so 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  important  en- 
ergy matters  of  our  generation.  While 
jsome  have  criticized  the  Ccwigress  for  in- 
action on  energy  matters,  there  can  be 
no  fault  found  with  Congress  on  the 
issues  dealt  with  by  this  legislation 
amending  the  Outei'  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  We  on  the  national  ocean 
policy  study,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affair?,  and  our  staffs,  have 
worked  closely  and  diligently.  The  result 
has  been  a  bill  whirti,  in  my  opinion, 
should  receive  the  suppmt  of  responsible 
leadeis  in  the  oil  Industry,  its  support 
industry,  the  Governors  of  coastal  States, 
concerned  environmentalists,  and  riti- 
7?ns  in  general. 

My  colleagues  and  I  who  have  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation  have  every  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  swiftly 
on  this  mea.TOre  and  send  It  on  to  Ore 
House,  which  is  now  considering  the  OCS 
question  through  a  special  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee chaired  by  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  New  York,  Mr.  Jorm 

MUKPHT. 

The  national  ocean  policy  study, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  has  issued 
a  number  of  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
the  OCS  issue,  and  I  would  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues  who  are  Interested 
in  this  matter.  They  include  "^orth  Sea 
Oil  and  Gas:  Impact  of  De\-elopment  on 
the  Coastal  Zone,"  October  1974;  "Outer 
(Continental  Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Off  Southern  c;*alifcjmia:  Analysis  of  Is- 
sues," November  1974;  "Outer  Ccmtbien- 
tal  Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  Development  and 
the  Coastal  Zone."  November  1974;  "The 
Economic  "Value  of  Ocean  Resources  to 
the  United  States,"  December  1974;  and 
"Analysis  of  the  PeasIWlfty  of  Separating 
Exploration  From  Production  of  Ofl  and 
Gas  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf," 
May  1975. 

These  studies  have  pointed  conclu- 
sively to  the  need  to  bring  the  Chiter 
Ccmtinental  Shelf  Lands  Act  frrio  the 
decade  of  the  197fl's  and  to  make  it  ca- 
pable of  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
years  of  energy  strain  which  He  in  the 
futm*.  The  present  law  ^tis  passed  In 
1953.  and  has  never  been  amended. 
There  was  no  need.  We  have  always  en- 
Joyed  adequate  domestic  supplies  and 
the  oil  available  from  abroad  was  cheap 
and  plentiful.  But  things  htt^r^  changed 
dramatically,  and  we  must  hasten  to  de- 
vrtop  new  domestic  sources  of  ofl  and  gas. 
But  we  must  be  careful  that  In  our  zeal 
to  avoid  delay  and  dlscorer  new  oil,  we 
6xi  not  create  an  even  greater  threat  to 
our  society  through  poHntlon  of  the  seas, 
destmctfon  of  valuaWe  estnarles  and 
coastal  wetlands,  and  proliferation  of 
implanned.  tfisorderiy  energy-rdated 
development  within  the  coastal  zone. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  aware 
ot  the  legal  problems  resnKing  from 
conflicts  between  devriopers  and  those 
concerned  about  pr!>tertlng  the  enrinm- 
ment.  Tlie  flghrt  over  the  Alaska  pIpeMne 
is  the  best  ease  hi  point  Many  are  an- 
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Doyed  at  the  delays  of  tl  e  disparate 
groups  petitioning  and  aj^peallng — as 
they  have  every  moral  and  I  sgal  right  to 
do — and  the  Judicial  bog  o  that  pipe- 
line. Today.  I  am  told,  Its  onstructlon 
will  be  a  model  to  the  wor  d — a  mam- 
moth project  which  at  the  same  time 
will  leave  the  fragile  Alaskm  environ- 
ment virtually  imscathed.  The  pipeline 
Issue  taught  us  a  lesson,  and  that  is  that 
we  must  face  facts  as  th?y  face  us. 
Under  present  laws,  whsn  interest 
groups  share  genuine  con<  erns  about 
Federal  performance,  such  £s  that  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  OCS  Act.  inter- 
minable appeals  can  delay  i  ny  well-in- 
tentioned effort  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  for  3  to  4  years.  Iliis  legisla- 
tion would,  in  my  opinion,  le:  sen  the  op- 
portunities for  appeal  by  dealing  with 
the  conflicts  in  advance  of  final  deci- 
sions. 

Another  major  reason  fo"  amending 
the  act  has  been  the  increase  of  urban- 
ization within  our  coastal  regloiis.  By  the 
year  2000,  some  85  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation will  live  within  50  miles  of  the 
coast,  about  225  milhon  Americans 
gathered  at  the  water's  edgd.  Until  re- 
cently, there  has  been  no  nat  lonal  policy 
Influencing  development  of  the  coastal 
sone.  Legitimate  questions  arose:  Where 
was  the  urban  sprawl  to  le  allowed? 
Where  was  recreation  areas  to  be  se- 
cured? Where  should  we  |  locate  the 
water-consioming  industries,  the  ports 
facilities?  What  about  the  fisliing  indus- 
try? What  about  the  few  remaining 
tracts  that  lie  in  their  natiural  state? 
What  about  the  nuclear  powei-plants 
that  require  water  for  cocMing?  What 
about  the  oil  refineries  and  pi  peline  com- 
plexes to  care  for  the  oil  anl  gas  to  be 
brought  from  the  Outer  (::ontinenta] 
BheU? 

In  1972,  there  was  not  a  single  State 
In  the  United  States  which  had  a  com- 
prehensive management  program  for  Its 
coastal  zone.  Areas  were  uc  for  grabs 
and  grabs  resulted  in  inju  actions,  in 
lawsuits  and  letterwritlng  campaigns. 
Therefore,  in  response  to  this  need  cre- 
ated by  such  pressures,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
to  encourage  the  State  to  develop  a  plan 
for  coastal  areas.  The  Governors  are  now 
Involved  In  this  national  effort  They 
have  a  responsibility  to  that  constitu- 
encies to  look  to  the  future.  Etery  coastal 
Governor  knows  that  the  lajidside  im- 
pacts of  offshore  oil  and  gas  development 
can  be  severe.  Some  States,  notebly  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  have  conducted  pre- 
liminary studies  which  count  adverse 
impacts  from  OCS  development  in  the 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  fJow,  in  the 
midst  of  developing  their  coastal  zone 
programs,  the  States  are  understandably 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  information 
available  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  oil  companies  about  the 
extent  of  Impacts  Ukely  to  ocqur  In  fron- 
tier areas.  Through  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  week,  $.  586,  the 
major  concerns  of  the  coastal  States  for 
financial  planning  assistance  and  com- 
pensation, for  coordination  of  OCS  de- 
velopment with  State  coastal  zone  pro- 


gnuns,    and    for    specialize^ 
related  research  and  analysis 


energy- 
will  be  met 


by  tlie  Congress.  This  bill  today  also 
reflects  the  agreement  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that  the 
proposed  Coastal  State  Pimd  in  section 
24  of  S.  521  will  be  eliminated  in  order 
to  make  that  provision  consistent  with 
the  appropriate  .sections  of  S.  586  pro- 
posing a  Coastal  Energy  Facility  Impact 
Fund  and  automatic  payments  to  States 
which  are  either  landing  or  adjacent  to 
to  OCS  development.  I  will  join 
in  an  amendment  to  S.  521  which  would 
add  to  this  bill  the  identical  language 
passed  in  S.  586  providing  aid  to  the 
coastal  States.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
this  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Jackson)  which 
recognizes  the  expertise  and  areas  of 
responsibility  of  our  two  respective  com- 
mittees, and  further  evidence  the  out- 
standing spirit  of  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination achieved  through  the  National 
Ocean  PoUcy  Study  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  the  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy  Study  of  the  Interior  Committee. 

Since  1953,  we  have  gone  from  energy 
abundance  to  energy  shortages.  Today, 
we  must  seek  an  OCS  policy  aimed  at  de- 
velopment of  energy,  not  simply  revenue 
for  the  treasury.  In  1953,  the  law  could 
be  simple,  because  there  were  for  all 
practical  purposes  only  two  parties  in- 
volved: The  oil  companies  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  Now,  there 
are  multiple  interests:  Governors,  envi- 
ronmentalists, the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  courts.  A  law  which 
would  disregard  the  rights  of  any  would 
only  bog  us  down  In  further  delay..  And 
finally,  we  now  have  open  Government, 
Government  in  the  sunshine,  where  the 
value  of  the  people's  ownership  must  be 
assessed  and  published  before  the  pub- 
lic's resources  are  bargained  away.  A  new 
law  should  be  one  which  ends  further 
need  for  timeless  legal  proceedings,  but 
at  the  same  time  mandates  action  from 
the  perspective  of  the  public's  rights. 
And  I  think  more  than  anything  else. 
Industry  needs  to  know  its  Government's 
policy  so  It  can  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  of  thb  Legislation 

The  major  provisions  of  this  legislation 
are: 

1.  New  policies  and  procedures  are  estab- 
lished for  the  management  of  OCS  resoiirces 
to  consider  the  goals  of  national  economic 
well  being.  Independence  from  foreign  re- 
sources, protection  of  the  environment,  and 
consistency  of  federal  programs  with  state 
policies  and  objectives  In  their  coastal  2sone8. 

a.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to 
take  renewed  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
OCS  resources  are  held  In  trust  for  all  the 
people  and  that  development  will  have  signif- 
icant impacts  within  the  coastal  zone. 

3.  New  leasing  alternatives  are  made  avail- 
able with  the  objective  of  moving  away  from 
strict  adherence  to  the  bonus  bid  system. 
The  preferred  alternative  would  be  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  entire  offshore  structures 
thought  to  contain  oil  would  be  leased  to 
Joint  ventures  composed  of  private  Industry 
and  the  government,  with  the  government  re- 


ceiviuy  a  fair  return  through  a  share  of  net 
profits  after  development. 

4.  Separation  of  exploration  from  develop- 
ment would  be  achieved  through  Imposition 
of  environmental  impact  statements  on  field 
development  plan.s,  which  would  be  required 
following  exploration  of  offshore  structures 

5.  Orderly  development  of  OCS  leases 
would  become  the  respon-sibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with  a 
development  and  production  plan  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  owner  of  the  lease,  which 
would  address  que.stlons  of  environmental 
protection  and  performance  schedule. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
directed  to  establish  a  leasing  program  to 
meet  national  energy  needs  for  a  10-year 
period.  Such  a  program  would  consider  OCS 
development  In  light  of  other  economic,  so- 
cial, and  environmental  values  and  the  Im- 
pact of  OCS  de\'elopment  upon  the  marine 
and  coastal  ecosystem.  Leasing  would  be  en- 
couraged first  In  areas  with  the  least  poten- 
tial for  adverse  impact. 

7.  n»e  Secretary  would  be  dhected  to  im- 
prove hLs  own  program  for  evaluation  of  oil 
and  gas  resources  offshore  as  to  better  able  to 
guard  the  public  Interest  in  obtaining  fair 
market  value  for  leased  lands.  Such  effortii 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  through  seismic,  geomagnetic,  gravl- 
tional,  geophysical,  geochemlcal,  of  strata- 
graphic  drUUng.  All  data  developed  will  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 

8.  AH  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  legislation  would  be  coordinated  by  the 
Secretary  with  coastal  management  programs 
being  development  pursuant  to  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

9.  The  Development  and  Production  Plan 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  following  explora- 
tion and  prior  to  development  may  be  an 
action  requiring  an  environmental  impact 
statement  and  will  provide  the  Information 
now  lacking  on  such  questions  as  the  amount 
of  oil  and  gas  available,  anticipated  location 
of  production  units,  and  other  offshore  and 
onshore  support  facilities  as  well  as  estimates 
of  secondary  development  likely  to  occur  in 
coastal  regions  resulting  from  OCS  develop- 
ment. 

10.  The  responsibility  for  conducting  en- 
vironmental studies  and  collecting  baseline 
Information  pertaining  to  the  marine  and 
coastal  zone  environment  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  consult  with  the  administrator  of 
NOAA  in  applying  results  of  this  research  to 
the  OCS  development  program. 

11.  Strengthened  safety  regulations  for  oil 
and  gas  offshore  would  be  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Coast  Qviard,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Enforcement  of 
safety  regulations  and  Inspections  shall  be 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Coast  Ouard,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  duplication  of  effort  which  now  ap- 
pears to  detract  from  diligent  enforcement 
of  OCS  orders  and  regulations,  particularly 
regarding  oil  spills. 

12.  New  and  higher  liability  standards 
would  be  imposed  with  a  maximum  limita- 
tion of  $200  million  per  incident. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  Is  Important  to  discuss  in  greater 
detail  the  major  items  of  concern  related 
to  the  present  process  of  leasing  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
How  these  issues  would  be  resolved  by 
our  new  leasing  proposals  have  been  very 
succinctly  analyzed  jointly  by  the  staff 
of  the  national  ocean  policy  study  and 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  The  major  Issues  are:  First, 
pubUc  availability  of  resource  informa- 
tion, second,  public  control  of  resource 
development,  third,  return  to  the  public. 
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and  fourth,  efficiency  of  exploration.  Tlie 
following  Is  a  brief  staff  analysis  of  our 
proposed  lease  plan  in  view  of  these 

issues. 

I.   fVtUC   AVMLABILTIY    OP    BESOUBCB    INFOR- 
MATION 

Greater  availability  of  information  on 
the  location  and  amounts  of  OCS  oil  and 
gas  resources  has  been  seen  as  serving 
three  major  objectives:  First,  energy 
policy  planning,  second,  impact  planning, 
and  third,  receipt  of  fair  return  by  the 
public.  Analysis  indicates  that  the  pro- 
posed leasing  plan  will  further  each  of 
these  objectives  In  the  following  ways. 

The  proposal  to  lease  by  trap,  instead 
of  tract,  should  improve  planning  for 
both  national  energy  policy  and  impact 
management  by  providing  more  rapid 
and  complete  information  on  resource 
potential  through  more  efficient  explora- 
tion. In  addition,  trap  leasing  and  ex- 
jA)ration  should  greatly  reduce  the  cur- 
rmt  industry  opposition  to  release  data. 
Under  the  current  system,  in  which  some 
tracts  covering  a  given  trap  may  not  be 
offered  for  lease  at  an  initial  sale,  the 
lessees  of  adjacent  tracts  have  a  strong 
Incentive  to  preserve  confidentiality  of 
the  results  of  their  own  exploration  in 
wder  to  maintain  a  competitive  advan- 
tage In  bidding  on  the  remaining  tracts 
when  they  are  offered  for  sale.  If  entire 
traps  are  sold  as  units,  tliis  Incentive  to 
withhold  information  should  be  substan- 
tially reduced,  since  data  obtained  from 
the  exploration  of  one  trap  would  be  of 
rdattvely  little  value  In  bidding  on  an- 
other imconnected  trap.  The  proposed 
plan  should  also  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
information  to  the  public  by  providing 
for  direct  participation  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  deliberations  of  each  joint 
venture,  and  by  requiring  the  develop- 
ment of  reserve  estimates  during  the  de- 
velopment of  a  production  plan  for  each 
dlscovei-ed  field. 

The  proposed  leasing  system  reduces 
the  importance  of  availability  of  re- 
source information  as  a  means  of  assur- 
ing fair  return  to  the  public  because  it 
shifts  the  primary  source  of  Govern- 
ment revenues  from  the  front-end  bonus 
calculated  prior  to  exploratory  drilling 
to  a  profit  share  contingent  upon  the  ac- 
tion level  of  resom'ces  discovered.  Since 
the  total  amount  paid  by  the  lessee  to 
the  Government  would  depend  primarily 
upon  the  amount  of  resources  ultimately 
recovered,  rather  tlian  upon  tlie  lessee's 
gness  about  that  amount  at  the  time  of 
bidding,  availability  of  better  informa- 
tion about  resource  levels  prior  to  leasing 
would  have  relatively  little  effect  on  the 
return  to  the  public. 

»■   PTBLrc  COltTKOL   OP  RESOURCE  DEVBIOPMENT 

This  issue  relates  to  two  primary  areas 
of  concern:  First,  the  abiUty  of  the  af- 
fected coajbtal  States  to  Influence  the 
manner  in  which  discovered  fields  are 
developed,  in  order  to  alleviate  or  mod- 
erate the  impacts  of  development,  and 
second,  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
eimueut  to  conti-ol  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  OCS  oil  and  gas  for  pui'poses  of 
national  enei-gy  policy  and  envlroiunen- 
tal  protection.  The  proposed  leasing  sjs- 
tein  would  affect  both  areas. 
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The  proposal  would  significantly  In- 
ci*ease  the  States*  role  in  plamiing  for 
field  devdopment  by  requiring  that  the 
production  plan  pr^mred  by  the  opera- 
tor be  consistent  with  the  affected  States' 
cocutal  zone  management  programs.  This 
should  insure  that  the  States'  needs  and 
abilities  to  tolerate  the  impacts  of  OCS 
development  will  be  taken  into  account 
in  pioposed  production  plans. 

The  proposed  sj-stem  would  also  en- 
hance the  Federal  Government's  control 
over  the  rate  of  resomce  development 
by  specifying  that  the  Government  would 
retain  the  right  to  delay  or  deny  produc- 
tion privileges  on  a  discovered  field  for 
reasons  of  environmental  protection  or 
national  energy  policy.  At  tlie  same  time, 
the  provision  allowing  compensation  of 
bonuses  and  additional  costs,  plus  inter- 
est, to  the  lessees  when  it  is  decided  not 
to  produce  a  discovered  field  should 
lessen  the  reduction  of  bids  that  could 
occur  if  bidders  thought  that  thei'e  were 
much  probabihty  of  such  action. 

3.    RETURN    TO   THE    PUBLIC 

The  proposed  system  should  move  the 
return  to  the  pubUc  closer  to  the  true 
value  of  the  resouixes  being  leased  than 
is  the  case  under  the  current  system, 
for  several  reasons.  UndCT  the  present 
leasing  practices,  the  Government  re- 
ceives the  bulk  of  the  total  revenue  from 
a  lease  in  the  form  of  a  large  front-end 
bonus  bid,  which  is  calculated  before  the 
actual  level  of  resources  being  sold  Is 
known. 

If  ths  company  v^ inning  the  lease  is 
over  optimistic  in  its  estimates,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  receive  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  value  of  the  resources;  by 
the  same  token,  if  the  winning  bidder 
has  underestimated  the  actual  level  of 
resources,  the  Government  may  receive 
less  than  a  fair  share. 

This  imcertainty  about  the  retui'u  to 
the  public  can  be  reduced  in  tu'o  ways: 
First,  by  increasing  the  knowledge  aboat 
the  actual  amounts  of  resources  being 
offered  for  sale — for  example,  by  ex- 
ploratory drilling  prior  to  leasing  for 
production — or  second,  by  making  the 
public's  share  piiniarily  dependent  upon 
the  amoimt  of  resom-ces  ultimately  re- 
covered. The  proposed  leasing  system 
adopts  the  latter  approach  by  shifting 
the  primary  source  of  Government  rev- 
enue to  a  continsent  profit  share.  This 
has  the  advantage  not  only  of  reducing 
the  imporliincc  of  highly  uncertain  re- 
serve estimates  in  determining  the  re- 
turn to  the  public,  but  also  of  enabling  in- 
creased competition  in  bidding  by  reduc- 
ing the  high  front-end  capital  nqain- 
raents  associated  v;ith  the  current  bonus- 
Lidding  system. 

Competition  in  the  bidding  process, 
and  hence  the  assuiance  of  fair  return 
to  the  public,  should  also  be  enhanced 
in  sevei*al  other  ways.  First,  the  pioposal 
to  offer  1  percent  shares  should  furthei- 
reduce  the  front-end  capital  require- 
ments for  pai'ticipation,  giving  even  a 
small  company  the  chance  to  outbid  a 
large  one  on  at  least  some  portion  of  the 
interest  In  a  trap.  Second,  the  proposal 
to  ban  Joint  bidding  should  furthei*  en- 
hance competitive  pi-es.«:ures. 


4.    EFFICIENCY    OF   EXPLORATION 


The  lease  plan  as  proposed  providts  a 
major  improvement  in  efficiency  of  ex- 
ploration over  the  existing  system  by 
permitting  the  leasing  of  traps  instead 
of  Iractc.  Thi.-.  practice  ctuld  reduce  the 
drilling  rig  requirements  by  40  percei;'., 
according  to  Interior  Department  stud- 
ies. In  addition,  it  reduces  the  number 
of  marginal  holes  which  might  be  drilled 
on  marpinal  tracts.  Data  disclosure 
should  al8o  provide  increased  irJorma- 
tion  on.  frontier  areas,  while  avoiding  the 
historic  competitive  pleasures  for  data 
confidentiality,  caused  by  tract  leasing. 
This  increased  data  could  improve  judg- 
ments of  drilUng  sites  and  depth  selec- 
tions. Since  traps  would  be  offered,  there 
would  be  Uttle  or  no  offering  of  marguial 
land  for  a  few  years.  This  should  assure 
the  best  targets  will  be  drilled  first. 

Our  staff,  and  the  staff  of  the  OTA, 
has  held  informal  diseufsions  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  oil  ir.dustry  as  well  as 
resource  economists.  These  discussions, 
which  occurred  after  the  hearings  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Interior  and  Com- 
merce Committees,  attempted  to  Identify 
the  areas  of  general  agreement,  disagree- 
ment, and  where  problems  could  be 
anticipated. 

AKKAS    or    CENURAL    ACSrEMeifT 

First.  Leasing  of  entire  traps  Is  raoie 
desirable  and  leads  to  more  efficient  ex- 
ploration and  development  than  leasing 
by  fixed  tracts. 

Second.  Trap  leasing  reduces  the  com- 
petitive pressures  for  data  confidenti- 
ality. Under  the  current  system,  portions 
of  a  trap  may  not  be  leased  In  Uie  initial 
sale.  Data  from  the  leased  tracts  is  then 
valuable  in  bidding  for  those  offered 
later.  If  entire  traps  are  leased,  explora- 
tory data  from  each  trap  has  little  value 
in  subsequent  sales  of  unconnected  traps. 

Third.  No  concern  was  expressed  about 
the  ability  of  Industry  and  USGS  to  de- 
fine traps  for  lease  sales.  It  was  felt  that 
ample  geophysical  data  has  already  been 
gathered  to  enable  ready  Identification  of 
major  traps. 

Fourth.  Extensions  of  fields  beyond  the 
area  encompassed  In  the  initial  trap  sale 
should  be  offered  for  competitive  bid  as 
drainage  tracts  when  nomhiated  by  the 
field  operator,  so  that  the  area  cam  be 
developed  in  conjunction  with  the  main 
trap. 

Fifth.  Profit  from  each  field  shoula  be 
calculated  independently  of  any  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  position  of  the  in- 
dividual joint  venture  members. 

Sixth.  Each  sale  in  a  given  region 
sliould  include  several  tiaps. 

Seventh.  A  bidder  sliould  be  allowed 
to  make  midtiple  bids  up  to  a  total  of 
100  percent,  if  desired.  For  example,  com- 
pany A  might  bid  $100,000  per  1  percent 
share  for  the  first  5  percent,  $80,000  per 
share  for  the  next  5  percent,  $70,000  per 
share  for  another  5  percent,  and  so  on. 

Eighth.  Johit  ventures  formed  tlirougli 
the  bidding  process  should  be  operated 
on  the  basis  of  majority  rule,  with  each 
member  liaving  votes  in  propc^tion  to  his 
shares.  Any  number  unwilling  or  unaWe 
to  provide  his  share  of  an  expenditure 
approved  by  the  group  either  would  for- 
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feit  his  shares,  which  wouli 
to  the  other  members  of  the  group 
portion  to  their  shares,  or 
a  large  penalty,  say  300  percent 
of  the  part  of  his  share  of 
tuie  borne  by  the  group. 
Ninth.  A  surety  bond 
with  trap  size  should  be  re<^uired 
bidder  to  Insure  financial 

Tenth.  The  requirement 
development  plan  be  consis  ;ent 
jacent  affected  States'  coasi  al 
agement  programs  was  .seer 
and  desirable. 

Eleventh.  No  capital  reciDv 
be  allowed  on  the  bonuses 
profits  or  costs  for  purposes 
sharing.  Allowing  recoverj 
would  cause  two  problems 
simply  be  reflected  in  higher 
which  would  hinder  the  ob 
ducing  the  amoimt  of  capital 
the  front-end  bonuses.  Seci  »nd 
greatly  confuse  the  calculition 
profits,  since   each  participant 
joint  venture  would  have 
nuses  to  recover. 

Twelfth.  Tax  benefits  should 
within  the  Joint  venture  in 
shares. 

Thirteenth.  The  desire 
investment  is  adequate  indentive 
firm  to  be  the  operator  for 
other  special  incentive, 
break,  is  required. 

Foiu-teenth.   Indiistiy 
felt  that  there  would  be  no 
releasing  drilling  data  to 
felt  that  because  of  SEC 
and  other  considerations 
of  reserves  for  public  releaie 
made  by  the  USGS  rather 
lessees. 

Fifteenth.  Termination  of 
discovery  of  petroleum  w 
ceptable  except  in  extreme  c 
arising  from  national  secur 
ation  or  from  major  environ^nental 
not  anticipated  at  the  time 
sale.  They  felt  that  In  generial 
fered  for  lease  should  alreac  y 
judged  to  be  suitable  for  production 
discovery  Is  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iuia|timous 
sent  to  have  printed  in 
description  of  my  basic  plan 
There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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Plan  DEscaxp-rioN' 

1.  Leasing  would  be  on  the 
geological  structures,  rather  tllan 
tracts.   The   geological   structu  e.s 
defined  prior  to  sale  by  calling 
nominations  oi  tracts  covering 
Based   on   these   nominations 
analysis.  Interior  would  deterrllne 
to   be   offered   for   lease   follo^ 
environmental  bearings. 

2.  Parties  would  bid  on  1 
undivided    working    interebt 
structure.  Joint  bidding  would 
lowed.  A  party  could  bid  for  up 
total     working     Interest     (i  e , 
shares).   Shares   would   be   aw 
basis  of  the  highest  dollar  va! 
terest.  The  share  awarded  to 
the  high  bidders  would  be  adjusted 
the  total  of  the  shares  award 

To    see    how    this    system 
assume   that   the   government 
following  bids  on  a  trap  offcre* 
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Company 


W.I.  Rate 

desired    dollars  per 

(percent)      1  percent 


Total 
bid 


A ;....  20 

B 5 

C 20 

0 10 

E I 

F 20 

G.... 15 

H 20 

1 10 


80,000  1,600,000 

120, 000  600, 000 

75,000  1,500,000 

100.000  1,000,000 

150,000  150,000 

50,000  1,000,000 

90,000  1,350,000 

85,000  1,700,000 

70, 000  70O,  000 
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In  this  example,  the  total  of  lOO'o  of  the 
undivided  working  lnt«re8t  would  be  awarded 
as  follows: 


Company 


W.I.  (percent) 


E. 
B. 
0. 
G. 
H. 
A. 
0. 
I.. 


1 

5 
10 
IS 
20 
20 
20 
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ToUl  bid 


150,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
1,350,000 
1,700,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
630, 000 


If  there  were  insufficient  bidding  interest 
to  cover  the  entire  100';  v.'orking  Interest 
offered,  the  government  would  have  the  right 
to  reject  all  offers  of  offering  the  remaining 
shares  at  the  rate  specified  by  the  lowest 
acceptable  bidder. 

3.  The  bidders  selected  in  this  process 
would  form  a  Joint  venture  for  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  the  structure. 
USOS  would  select  an  operator  from  among 
the  winners  on  the  basis  of  &rst,  the  firm's 
record  as  a  prudent  and  safe  operator,  and 
second,  the  size  of  the  share  won  by  the  firm. 
Operation  would  be  according  to  an  account- 
ing system  and  voting  procedures  (for  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  operating  and  ex- 
ploration plans,  and  related  expenditures) 
specified  by  USOS  in  a  standard  contract  is- 
sued at  the  time  of  notification  of  the  sale. 
The  government  would  have  the  right  to 
participate  In  all  operating  decisions. 

4.  The  money  received  from  the  high  bid- 
ders would  be  placed  into  an  escrow  account 
to  draw  interest  and  be  made  available  to 
the  operator  for  the  costa  of  the  exploration 
development  program,  with  the  restriction 
that  exploration  costs  would  only  be  eligible 
for  50%  reimbursement  from  the  escrowed 
funds.  If  the  property  were  explored  and 
condemned  as  dry  prior  to  using  all  of  the 
funds  placed  in  the  e.scrow  account,  the  bal- 
ance would  revert  to  the  government.  If  the 
exploration  and  development  program  re- 
quired more  money  than  that  escrowed  Into 
the  account  from  the  sale  of  the  working 
Interest,  the  members  of  the  Joint  venture 
would  place  additional  funds  into  the  escrow 
account  in  the  amount  estimated  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  members  would  provide  these  funds 
In  proportion  to  their  shares  of  the  working 
interest. 

5.  The  government  would  retain  a  fixed 
share  of  the  net  profits  on  the  proceeds  from 
sale  of  the  product  at  fair  market  value; 
there  woxUd  be  no  royalty  payments.  Provi- 
sions may  be  made  for  downward  revision  oi 
the  government's  share  If  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  increased  production  costs 
would  make  further  production  uneconomi- 
cal without  such  revision.  Provision  may  also 
be  made  for  a  sliding  scale  of  profit  sharing 
keyed  to  either  volume  of  production  or  level 
of  profits.  The  specific  requirements  would  be 
set  prior  to  each  lease  sale,  and  could  be 
varied  from  sale  to  sale  depending  upon  anal- 
ysis of  projected  production  costs  and  field 
sizes.  The  remainder  of  the  profits  would  be 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  ven- 
ture in  proportion  to  their  shai-es. 

6.  The  government  would  retain  the  right 
to  ralce  a  part  of  -.s  profit  share  in  kind,  up 


to  a  limit  of  1623%  of  the  total  prodnctlon 
The  members  of  the  Joint  venture  would 
have  the  right  to  purchase  up  to  their  pro 
rata  share  of  the  remaining  production  at  a 
fair  market  price. 

7.  A  proposed  plan  for  the  development 
and  production  of  a  trap  would  be  submitted 
to  USGS  for  approval.  This  approval  woiUd 
be  a  major  Federal  action  for  purpases  of 
NEPA  and  would  require  certification  for 
consistency  with  relevant  state  coastal  zone 
management  plana  pursuant  to  section  807 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 

8.  The  government  would  retain  the  right 
to  refuse  permission  to  produce  a  productive- 
trap,  for  reasons  such  as  en\  Ironmental  pro 
tection  or  national  energy  policy.  In  this 
case,  the  members  of  the  Joint  ventxue  would 
be  reimbursed  all  costs  Incurred  in  the  ex- 
ploration process  including  interest. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  wrestUng  to  come  forth  witli 
a  realistic  proposal  that  would  accelerate 
private  development  of  our  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  with  a  fair  return  to  Uie 
taxpayers  of  America  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry. In  this  pursuit,  we  have  com- 
pleted 5  long  days  of  hearings.  One  major 
factor  stands  out,  and  that  is,  in  off- 
shore drilling,  exploration  must  be  de- 
coupled from  development.  This  was  most 
forcibly  stated  by  Dr.  William  Hargis 
chairman  of  the  President's  Natlraai 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere.  This  committee  is  made  up 
of  scientists,  business  executives,  oil 
drilling  executives,  geologists,  ocean- 
ographers,  educators  and  citizens  gen- 
eraUy.  This  Presidential  group  has  also 
been  meeting  and  debating  the  issue,  and 
they  are  convinced  in  their  conclusion  to 
decouple  the  exploration  from  the 
actual  development. 

Vice  President  James  Cai-ter  of  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  probably  stated  my  basic 
concei-n  best.  I  asked  Vice  President  Car- 
ter whether,  if  Gulf  Oil  owned  10  million 
acres  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
and  was  preparing  to  sell  it  to  Exxon, 
was  not  it  fiuidamental  that  Gulf  Oil 
explore  these  properties  to  determine  a 
value  before  seUing  them  to  Exxon.  He 
stated  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  it 
If  this  business  practice  is  considered 
sound  to  protect  the  Interests  of  stock- 
holders, then  why  is  not  the  same  prac- 
tice by  Government  to  protect  the 
citizemy  considered  sound? 

While  there  is  some  thought  that  a 
Govei-nment  corporation  should  be  or- 
ganized to  explore  and  develop  the  Gov- 
ernment's resources,  the  overriding  view 
of  Congress  is  that  we  should  keep  the 
Government  out  of  the  driUing  and  pro- 
duction business.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  keep  the  Government  out  of  the 
oil  biusiness.  In  my  earlier  bill,  S.  426,  I 
proposed  that  the  Government  sponsor 
exploratory  drilling  in  the  same  mamier 
that  Government  conducted  its  space 
program.  That  is.  Government  should 
contract  with  the  private  or  independent 
drillers  to  do  the  work,  and  the  informa- 
tion gained  therefrom  should  be  public. 
I  have  talked  to  experts  in  the  Geological 
Smvey  and  I  have  talked  to  drillers. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Government  could  develop  a  team  to  do 
this  effectively.  At  oiu-  first  hearing.  I 
presented  a  flow  chart  of  planning,  ex- 
ploration, environmental  impact  state- 
ment'-,  hearing.s.  deci.sion.';,  drilling  Jind 
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leasing  for  development.  I  displayed  on 
this  chart  the  proposals  of  S.  426  to  Sec- 
retary Morton  and  his  experts  and  asked 
several  times,  "Do  you  object  to  Govern- 
ment exploration  because  of  possible  de- 
lays?" His  categorical  answer  was  "No." 
He  was  not  worried  about  delays.  He 
was  worried  about  the  political  implica- 
tions of  coming  up  with  dry  holes.  Of 
course,  I  told  him  that  there  had  been 
plenty  of  misfires  and  mishaps  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  We  all  know  that  for  every  10 
holes  drilled,  nine  come  up  wanting. 

I  believe  that  a  sufBcient  record  has 
been  made  to  substantiate  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Government  exploratory  drill- 
ing program,  and  I  believe  we  have  the 
votes  in  the  Senate  to  enact  such  a  bill. 
We  are  prepared  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  this  new  bill  to  authorize  Gov- 
ernment contracted  exploration  in  cer- 
tain areas,  some  of  which  may  be  for- 
bidden for  leasing,  such  as  the  Destin 
Anticline  off  northwest  Florida. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man  con- 
vinced against  his  will  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still.  Many  a  congressionally 
mandated  program  has  been  aborted  by 
an  unwilling  executive.  We  in  Congress 
are  ready  to  move  with  dispatch  to 
amend  the  law  and  make  it  possible  to 
develop  that  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
But  until  recently,  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  most  of  industry  was  reluctant. 
I  am  told  the  industi-y  fears  that  if  Gov- 
ernment explores  and  finds  oil.  the  Gov- 
ernment will  want  to  produce  that  oil  it- 
self. I  don't  want  that. 

Our  proposed  new  legislation  offers  a 
solution.  What  if  we  go  in  business  to- 
gether with  the  Government  deciding 
what  areas  to  explore,  and  private  indus- 
try, paying  a  percentage  of  profits  to  the 
(Jovemment,  with  industry  managing 
the  exploration  and  managing  the  de- 
velopment. Because  of  the  geological 
features  of  the  traps  of  oil  and  gas  in 
frontier  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  such  an  approach  is  not  only  feasi- 
ble but  attractive. 

One  of  the  arbitrary,  costly  and  waste- 
ful policies  under  the  1953  act  was  the 
5,700-acre  requirement.  This  was  not 
sound  geologically.  It  caused  unnecessary 
drilling,  and  it  created  a  need  for  secrecy 
in  driHing  data.  With  high  bonus  bids,  it 
encompassed  a  lease  package  that  only 
the  majors  could  afford.  But  you  ask  who 
is  big  enough  to  lease  an  entire  trap?  Not 
even  a  joint  venture  could  do  it.  No,  not 
a  joint  venture  of  industry,  but  a  joint 
venture  of  Government  and  industry  to- 
gether can  do  it  if  we  break  down  the 
units  to  be  leased  in  packages  of  one  per- 
cent. My  proposal  is  that,  geologically, 
we  take  an  entire  trap,  say  in  the  Balti- 
more Canyon.  The  Government  would 
then  lease  the  trap  for  exploration  in 
one  percentage  units  to  private  industry. 
No  one  company  could  unfairly  dominate 
the  venture,  and  the  Government's  share 
of  a  fixed  percentage  of  net  profits  is  an- 
nounced ahead.  This  means  that  small 
independents  as  well  as  major  companies 
will  all  bid  competitively  and  the  lease 
will  be  awarded  on  terms  which  are  in 
the  best  Interest  of  both  parties. 

The  Government  would  prepare  the 
environmental  Impact  statements,  if  nec- 


essary, at  both  the  exploratory  and  the 
developmental  stages,  and  the  industry 
would  manage  and  conduct  the  explora- 
tion. The  findings  would  be  made  public, 
and,  thereafter,  development  of  those 
finds  would  be  conducted  by  the  com- 
panies which  had  been  awarded  the 
lease,  subject  to  approval  of  their  devel- 
opment plan.  A  composite  team  could  be 
made  from  several  companies  partici- 
pating, and  a  major  or  minor  participant 
could  be  selected  by  the  composite  group 
as  operator  for  the  group.  If  it  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  oil,  the  Government's 
reward  would  be  a  percentage  of  the  re- 
wards to  industry.  If  it  failed,  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  course,  would  suffer  as  others 
from  the  failure.  But  the  high  risk  fac- 
tor and  the  high  cost  of  bonus  participa- 
tion have  been  removed.  The  CJovern- 
ment's  royalty  interest  would  become  a 
working  interest.  .With  this  plan,  rather 
than  a  reluctant  and  suspicious  industry 
and  Interior  Department,  we  could  have 
willing  partners  to  the  initiatives  of 
Congress. 

We  are  all  working  toward  the  same 
goals.  We  need  to  get  going  now  to  ex- 
plore new  areas  of  the  OCS.  We  need 
to  increase  the  stock  of  public  informa- 
tion about  the  extent  of  the  resources  in 
those  areas,  so  we  can  use  that  informa- 
tion for  energy  policy  planning  and 
coastal  zone  planning.  We  need  to  get 
the  small  companies  into  the  business. 
We  need  to  be  efficient,  to  make  the  most 
of  the  available  rigs,  equipment,  capital, 
manpower  and  time.  We  need  to  ensure 
the  taxpayers  and  the  industry  a  fair 
return.  And  most  of  all,  we  need  to  find 
and  produce  oil  and  gas — the  sormer  the 
better.  Our  people  are  demanding  that, 
and  the  state  of  the  world  is  making  it 
urgent. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  today 
to  discuss  S.  521,  proposed  revisions  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act, 
comprehensive  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  more  orderly  development 
of  oil  and  gas  resources  in  Federal  waters 
adjacent  to  coastal  States. 

The  bill  amends  the  1953  law  by  pro- 
viding new  leasing,  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production  guidelines,  giving 
impacted  coastal  States  a  meaningful 
input,  coupling  Federal  compensation  for 
industrial  impacts  with  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  and  improving  safety 
requirements  governing  resource  recov- 
ery technology. 

The  bill  also  vastly  improves  oil  spill 
liability  responsibilities,  procedurely  sep- 
arates exploration  from  development 
and  provides  incentives  to  utilize  alter- 
native and  Innovative  bidding  systems 
which  could  provide  more  return  to  the 
public. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  we  have  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  industrial  devel- 
opment resulting  from  OCS  development 
as  it  was  gradual  and  concentrated  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana. 

As  a  result,  there  grew  up  a  closed 
system  for  development  of  the  offshore 
resources  of  the  United  States,  consist- 
ing of  major  oil  companies  and  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  officials.  No  one  ques- 
tioned the  progi-am  or  sought  better  ways 


to  manage  the  leasing  and  improve  the 
operations. 

Beginning  with  the  disastrous  Santa 
Barbara  spill  in  1969,  which  was  followed 
by  other  major  platform  accidents  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  national  attention 
focused  on  the  inadequacies  of  OCS  leas- 
ing and  development  laws  and  several 
in-depth  studies  of  offshore  safety,  tech- 
nology and  management  were  initiated. 
It  was  evident  that  gaps  in  information 
regarding  OCS  impacts  existed. 

Such  a  review  was  demanded  when  in 
1973  a  proposed  schedule  for  provisional 
leasing  was  prepared  by  the  administra- 
tion which  indicated  Southern  Califor- 
nia lands  would  be  nominated  for  leases 
in  1974. 

In  September  of  1974.  I  initiated  hear- 
ings in  California  to  fully  explore  the 
Department's  proposal  and  the  implica- 
tions it  would  have  on  the  coastal  zone 
adjacent  to  the  federally  leased  waters. 
State  and  local  officials  were  invited  to 
testify  on  the  needs  they  foresaw  for 
the  State  to  insure  reliable  protections. 
Their  statements  were  balanced  by  re- 
ports from  the  government  outlining 
projected  national  needs. 

In  siunmary,  I  leel  the  essence  of  the 
testimony  was  concentrated  into  eight 
areas  which  included : 

Need  and  justification  of  OCS  gas  and 
development; 

Response  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  public  to  the  Department 
of  Interior  OCS  lease  schedule  in  south- 
ern California; 

Energy  conservation  and  the  use  of 
substitute  energy  sources  as  alternatives 
to  OCS  development; 

The  impact  of  government  credibility 
on  OCS  leasing; 

Adequate  information  on  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  OCS; 

Federal,  State  and  local  roles  in  the 
development  of  OCS  oil  and  gas; 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  and 
its  role  in  OCS  development;  and 

Role  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  in  the  OCS  planning  process. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  S.  521 
addresses  itself  to  most  of  these  issues 
and  I  feel  satisfactorily  meets  many  of 
my  State's  expressed  concerns. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  need  to  de- 
velop our  domestic  resources  as  our  past 
experience  with  fuel  shortages  and  price 
hikes  has  made  clear  our  desperate  need 
for  self-sufficiency.  Studies  indicate  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  has  tripled  in 
percentage  since  1970  and  because  of 
price  increases,  we  are  now  paying  10 
times  as  much  for  oil  as  we  did  5  years 
ago. 

But,  in  considering  this  bill,  we  must 
examine  three  primary  areas  which  I  feel 
need  to  be  strengthened. 

First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  involved  in  accelerating 
the  lease  sale. 

Lease  sales  are  scheduled  in  California 
in  October,  3  months  before  its  coastal 
plan  is  completed. 

According  to  a  study  prepared  by  the 
national  ocean  policy  study,  the  luider- 
valuation  of  tracts  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  using  recent  tract  valuations, 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  as  much  as  $7.2 
billion  to  the  American  public. 
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The  study  went  further  i  o  point  out 
that  because  the  Departme  nt  chose  to 
release  such  a  vast  reserve  uf  land  in  a 
short  time,  the  bids  would  l»e  consider- 
ably lower  and  the  competi  ion  for  ob- 
taining leases  would  be  lessei  led. 

In  addition,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  questioned  the  aliility  of  the 
oil  companies  to  rapidly  levelop  the 
amount  of  leases  being  offere  i  for  sale. 

We  all  realize  the  need  to  i  ixpedite  the 
development  of  this  Natior  's  domestic 
energy  resources,  but  we  st  11  have  not 
been  informed  of  any  factual  basis  for 
the  Interior's  judgment  w  ly  October 
must  be  the  magic  month  to  initiate 
lease  sales,  other  than  it  nay  exempt 
California  from  the  provisi  ms  of  this 
legislation. 

One-half  of  the  acreage  p  ropo.sed  for 
Immediate  sale  lies  in  wat  srs  gi'eater 
than  1,000  feet  and  present  technology 
may  restrict  the  developmen  of  that  oil 
for  another  5  years.  Shallow  water  pro- 
duction may  not  begin  for  at  1  east  2  years 
because  of  the  lack  of  drillin  g  rigs  com- 
mitted by  the  industry  for  pn  iduction. 

I  also  feel  we  should  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  estimated  reserves.  Reports 
show  that  OCS  oil  and  gas  represents 
between  10  and  40  percent  oi  all  domes- 
tic reserves.  With  an  order  y.  well-de- 
fined, goal-oriented  leasin ;  program 
OCS  resources  could  provide  this  coun- 
try with  a  consistent  source  of  energy, 
at  least  to  the  end  of  this  centui'y. 

The  petroleum  industry  hi:s  based  its 
"proven  reserve"  figures  on  )il  and  gas 
which  has  been  identified  in  the  ground 
which  can  be  produced  econo  nically  un- 
der present  conditions.  They  1  lave  identi- 
fied approximately  a  10-year  supply.  Our 
planning,  however,  must  be  or  a  much 
longer  period  and  must  take  i:  ito  account 
all  oil  and  gas  potentially  :  vailable  in 
the  United  States.  Needless  x>  say,  off- 
shore reserves  are  an  even  i  reater  un- 
known resource  than  onshoi  e  reserves. 
I  support  limited  Federal  exp  oration,  as 
proposed  in  Senator  Jacksou's  amend- 
ment, which  would  provide  mDre  definite 
answers  to  the  extent  of  th;  resources 
and  our  expected  net  gains  ar  d  loss  from 
those  areas  to  produce  the  oi .  Although 
I  oppose  Gtovemment  develop  tnent  of  oil 
and  gas  I  feel  a  limited  exploration  pro- 
gram is  possible. 

In  the  administration's  hsste  to  sell 
OCS  oil  and  gas,  considerati(  in  must  be 
given  as  to  timing  and  leasing  of  the 
tracts.  S.  521  contains  an  arrendment  I 
introduced  last  year  which  mandates 
that  the  timing  of  the  sales  a  id  location 
of  the  leases  and  tracts  not  inlringe  upon 
the  environmental  sensitivit  ies  of  the 
area  to  the  upmost  practical  extent.  S. 
521  also  addresses  Itself  to  c  ther  prob- 
lems. What  is  the  effect  of  offshore  de- 
velopment on  siting  of  onshoT  e  facilities, 
on  the  ecology,  and  on  land  us  j  patterns? 
What  happens  when  pipeline  i,  which  as 
of  necessity,  come  ashore?  Dredging  and 
laying  pipelines  can  disturb  iiarine  and 
plant  life,  and  building  protec  ion  for  the 
pipelines  at  the  shoreline  can  harm 
fragile  areas.  Moreover,  mul  ;iple  land- 
ings of  pipelines  can  magnl  y  the  en- 
vironment damage,  and  provides  very 
clear  evidence  of  the  need    or  coordi- 
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nated  planning  to  create  pipeline  cor- 
ridors. 

Other  facilities  associated  with  off- 
shore development  also  have  major  Im- 
pacts: onshore  storage  tanks,  refineries, 
port  facilities  for  tankers,  petrochemical 
plants — what  do  they  do?  All  these 
things  come  along  with  major  oil  and 
gas  development — although  they  ad- 
mittedly might  not  occur  everywhere 
OCS  operations  are  taking  place. 

The  onshore  effects  of  offshore  devel- 
opment are  very  significant  over  the 
long  run,  and  can  produce  great  strains 
on  local  resources  although,  of  course, 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  where 
the  onshore  effects  are  located  in  or  near 
already  well-developed  centers. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  long-term 
planning  to  meet  these  problems.  This 
planning  must  include  the  State  and  lo- 
cal jurisdictions  which  will  be  affected, 
and  this  coordination  must  occur  from 
the  very  earliest  moment.  Right  now,  the 
degree  of  local  consultation  and  plan- 
ning is  minimal.  S.  521  addresses  these 
problems. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  which  will 
be  of  the  first  to  experience  OCS  im- 
pacts. I  feel  not  enough  emphasis  can 
be  placed  on  preventative  measures  in 
reference  to  oil  spills  and  equipment 
safety  regulations  and  inspections. 

I  joined  in  support  of  an  amendment 
which  would  increase  oil  spill  liability 
from  $7  million  to  $30  million. 

The  tlu-eat  of  an  oil  spill  on  the  coast- 
line and  even  more  certain  danger  from 
pollution  from  very  small  day-to-day 
spills  imderscores  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying the  strictest  technological  and 
envirormiental  safeguards.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  in  1973  alone  there  were  13,327 
reported  spills  totaling  more  than  24 
million  gallons.  One-third  of  the  oil 
spilled  is  from  unidentified  sources.  It  has 
also  been  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  that  as  many  as  16  major  oil 
spills  could  occur  in  the  next  40  years  in 
southern  California  alone,  all  of  which 
would  have  the  repeated  impact  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  spill.  The  oil  spill  liability 
provisions  of  S.  521  would  mitigate 
against  such  spills. 

However,  as  we  all  realize,  there  can 
never  be  enough  financial  compensation 
for  the  imposed  environmental  impact 
resulting  from  a  spiU  and,  therefore,  I 
have  tui-ned  my  attention  toward 
strengthening  provisions  concerning  the 
development  and  production  technology. 
Language  which  I  introduced  last  year 
was  kept  in  S.  521  which  demands  tliat 
high  standards  be  kept  up  by  the  industry 
in  the  area  of  drilling  technologj-. 

The  needs  of  the  mdividual  States  in 
terms  of  procedural  protection  must  not 
be  neglected  either. 

I  support  the  amendments  which  In- 
siu-e  that  adequate  information  is  made 
available  to  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments regarding  tlie  extent  of  the  re- 
serves. 

In  addition,  in  this  bill,  as  amended 
by  Senator  Stevens,  Jackson  and  Hol- 
LiNcs,  there  are  provisions  which  will 
give  the  coastal  States  financial  aid  in 
order  to  reduce  the  adverse  impacts. 

Also  with  tills  legislation  it  would  be 


possible  to  ensure  that  the  maximum 
amoimt  of  oil  is  in  fact  produced. 

Reports  indicate  that  there  are  at  least 
838,000  acres  on  Federal  land  which  are 
classified  "producing,  shut-in".  The  leas- 
ing oil  companies  perform  a  bare  mini- 
mum required  to  retain  the  lease,  but 
are  looking  more  at  the  future  value  of 
the  oil. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  passed 
my  amendment  which  would  revise  the 
now  proposed  discretionary  powers  of 
the  Secretary  to  waive  production  only 
on  the  basis  of  good  cause.  My  amend- 
ment removes  this  loophole  and  provides 
that  specific  production  can  only  be  de- 
layed if  there  is  a  demonstrated  surplus 
of  produceable  oil  and  not  enough  stor- 
age support  systems. 

The  bill  makes  reference  to  lease  con- 
tracts which  are  outstanding  at  the  time 
this  bill  is  signed.  As  I  understand  this, 
contracts  which  have  not  been  fulfilled 
or.  in  other  words,  developed  and  pro- 
duced, are  subject  to  the  same  long- 
term  development  plans  and  programs 
that  new  leases  are  subject  to. 

This  provision  is  critical  if  the  lease 
sale  in  California  proceeds  according  to 
schedule.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
should  apply  to  existing  leases. 

Without  that  guarantee,  existing 
leasees  will  be  developed  imder  the  cur- 
rent archaic  program  regardless  of  the 
concerns  of  the  adjacent  coastal  State. 
Hopefully,  this  will  insuie  a  consist- 
ency between  the  leasing  agreements 
made  before  and  made  after  this  becomes 
law. 

Finally,  and  it  goes  without  saying, 
that  overall  national  energy  policies 
with  regard  to  resource  development  go 
hand  in  hand  with  projections  and  pol- 
icies regarding  energy  consumption. 
Long-term  energy  constunption  is  hard 
to  predict,  but  the  information  about 
the  availability  and  cost  of  producing 
alternate  energ>-  resources  must  be  an 
ongoing  mission,  so  that  future  energy 
consumption  rates  become  clearer  witli 
the  passage  of  time. 

I  feel  that  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  should  pro- 
ceed without  undue  adverse  Impacts  on 
the  coastal  States  and  In  fact,  should 
serve  as  an  economic  stimulus  to  those 
States.  This  can  only  happen,  however, 
with  a  substantive  projection  of  this 
Nation's  future  energy  needs  that  is 
coupled  with  an  orderly  and  timely 
leasing  schedule. 

The  State  and  Federal  Government 
mu.st  fully  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  other's  demands  and 
in  order  for  us  to  meet  our  consumptive 
needs. 

I  would  like  now  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Jackson  and  Senator 
HoLLXNGS  for  their  work  and  efforts  on 
this  OCS  legislation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  fiu"ther  amendment.  If  tliere  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
nuttee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

Tlie  conunittee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sixfficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  roUcall  be 
limited  to  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engios&ment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  521)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
giossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  67, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

IRollcaU  Vote  No.  362  Leg.] 
YEAS— 67 

Abourezk  Hansen  Morgan 

Allen  Hart,  Gary  W.  Moss 

Bayh  Hart,  PhUip  A.  Nelson 

Beall  Haskell  Nunn 

Blden  Hatfield  Packwood 

Brooke  Hathaway  Pastore 

Bumpers  HolUngs  Pearson 

Burdlck  Huddleston  Pell 

Byrd,  Humphrey  Percy 

Harry  F..  Jr.  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson  Randolph 

Cannon  Johnston  Riblcoff 

Case  Kennedy  Roth 

ChUes  Leahy  Schweiker 

Church  Long  Scott,  Hugh 

Clark  Mathlas  Sparkman 

Cranston  McClellan  Stafford 

Culver  McOee  Stevenson 

Domenlcl  McGovem  Stone 

Eagleton  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Pohg  Metcalf  Tunney 

">''d  Mondale  Williams 

Gravel  Montoya 

NAYS— 19 

Bartlett  Gam  Taft 

Bellmon  Griffin  Thurmond 

Bentsen  Helms  Tower 

Brock  Hruska  Welckor 

Buckley  Laxalt  Young 

Dole  McClure 

Fannin  Stevens 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Baker 

Hartke 

Scott. 

Curtis 

.TavltB 

WUliam  L 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Glenn 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

So  the  bill  (S.  521)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  521 
An  act  to  Increase  the  supply  of  energy  in 
the  United  States  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf;  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Management  Act  of  1975". 
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Shelf  Lands  Act. 
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Sec.  19.  Federal    Outer    Continental    Shelf 
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Sec.  208.  Enforcement. 
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Sec.  301.  Pipeline  safety  and  operation. 
Sec.  302.  Review  of  shut-in  or  flaring  wells. 
Sec.  303.  Review    and    revision    of    royalty 
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TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  demand  for  energy  in  the  United 
States  ia  increasing  and  will  continue  to 
Increase  for  the  foreseeable  future; 


( 2 )  domestic  production  of  oU  and  gas  has 
declined  in  recent  years; 

(3)  the  United  States  has  become  Increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  imports  of  oil  from 
foreign  nations  to  meet  domestic  energy  de- 
mand; 

(4)  increasing  reliance  on  Imported  oil  Is 
not  inevitable,  but  is  rather  subject  to  sig- 
nificant reduction  by  increasing  domestic 
sources  of  energy  supply; 

(5)  consumption  of  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States  has  greatly  exceeded  addi- 
tions to  domestic  reserves  In  recent  years,  so 
that  currently  available  supplies  are  less 
than  demand; 

(6)  technology  is  or  can  be  made  available 
which  will  allow  sufficient  production  and 
consumption  of  domestic  energy  supply  to 
meet  demands  consistent  with  national  en- 
vironmental policies; 

(7)  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  contains 
significant  quantities  of  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas,  which  are  a  vital  national  re- 
■serve  that  must  be  carefully  managed  In  the 
public  interest; 

(8)  there  presently  exists  a  variety  of 
technological,  economic,  environmental,  ad- 
ministrative, and  legal  problems  which  tend 
to  retard  the  development  of  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  resources  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf; 

(9)  it  is  the  national  policy  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  develop  the  resources  of  this 
Nation's  coastal  zone,  and  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  siting  of  energy  facilities  therein; 

(10)  the  development,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  the  siting 
of  related  energy  facilities,  may  cause  ad- 
verse Impacts  on  the  coastal  zones  of  the 
various  coastal  States;  and 

(11)  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  provides  policy,  procedures,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  anticipate  such  adverse 
Impacts  and  in  part  prevent  them  by  ap- 
propriate planning  and  management  of  land 
and  water  resources  In  the  coastal  zone. 

PUEPOSES 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  establish  policies  and  procedures  for 
managing  the  oU  and  natural  gas  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  in  order  to 
achieve  national  economic  and  energy  policy 
goals  and  assure  national  secxirlty,  reduce  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources,  and  maintain  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments  in  world 
trade; 

(2)  make  oU  and  natural  gas  resources  In 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  available  to  meet 
the  Nation's  energy  needs  as  rapidly  as  Is 
consistent  with  the  need  to  balance  orderly 
energy  resource  development  with  protection 
of  the  marine  and  coastal  environment,  and 
In  a  manner  designed  to  ensure  the  public 
a  fair  market  return  on  the  resources  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf; 

(3)  encoiirage  development  of  new  and 
improved  technology  for  energy  resource  pro- 
duction that  wlU  Increase  human  safety 
and  eliminate  or  reduce  risk  of  damage  to  the 
environment:  and 

(4)  provide  States  which  are  directly  im- 
pacted by  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  with  com- 
prehensive assistance  in  order  to  assure  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  onshore  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  conditions  of  the 
coastal  zone;  and 

(5)  assure  that  coastal  States  which  are 
directly  Impacted  by  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  oil  and  natural  gas  adjacent  to 
their  coastal  zone  are  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  poUcy  and  planning 
decisions  relating  to  management  of  the  re- 
souices  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
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TITLE    n— rNCREASED 
OUTER   CONTINENTAL   S: 
RESOURCES 


PRODtrCTION    OP 
ENERGY 


■HEIiF 


NATIONAl,  POLICY  FOB  OrTER   CO|«TTT«:NTAL 
SRELF 

OuterlContlnental 


consiste  at 


tliat 


Sec.  201.  Section  3  ol  the 
Shell  Lands  Act  Is  revlEed  by 
lowing  new  subsections  (c),  (d), 

"(c)  It  Is  hereby  declared  th4t 
Continental  Shelf  Is  a  vital 
reserve  held  by  the  Federal 
all  the  people,  which  should  be 
able  for  orderly  development,  s' 
vlronmental  safeguards, 
when  necessary  to  meet  nation^ 

"(d)  It  Is  hereby  recognized 
inent  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
Continental  Shelf  will  have 
pact  on  coastal  zone  areas  of 
and  that.  In  view  of  the  natlona  I 
the  effective  management  of  the 
(1)    such  States   may  require 
protecting  their  coastal  zone 
Bible  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
and  (2)  such  States  are  entitle<, 
pate,  to  the  extent  consistent 
tlonal  interest.  In  the  policy 
decisions  made  by  the  Federal 
relating  to  exploration  for  and 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas  1 
Continental  Shelf." 

"(e)  It  is  hereby  recognized  thit 
ftnd  responsibilities  of  the  States 
and  protect  thetr  marine  and 
ments  through  such  means  as 
land,   air,   and   water   uses   and 
development      and      activity 
protected.". 

KEW    SECTIONS    or    OXTTER    CON 
LANDS   ACT 


Oovernment 


adi  ling  the  fol- 

and  (e). 

the  Outer 

natlcjnal  resource 

for 

made  avail- 

^bject  to  en- 

wlth  and 

needs. 

develop- 

5f  the  Outer 

sig  liflcant  Im- 

adJfK^ent  States 

Interest  lu 

(  oastal  zone. 

assistance  lu 

as  pos- 

^ch  Impact, 

to  partlcl- 

\4ith  the  na- 

plannlng 

jovernment 

t  evelopment, 

the  Outer 


and 


:  coastal 


the  rights 

to  preserve 

envlron- 

r^ETuIatlon  of 

of   related 

should      be 

TrNI  NTAL    SHELF 


Contii^ntal    Shelf 
adding  the 


See.    202.    The    Outer 
Lands  Act  Is  hereby  amended  bj 
following  new  sections : 

"development    or    OtrrEK     CONtlNENTAL 
SHELF   IXASING    PROGRA  S. 


priuc  Iples 


"Sec.  18.   (a)   The  Secretary  i 
and  directed  to  prepare  and  mai 
Ing  program  In  accordance  witt 
durea    established    pursuant    to 
(d)  of  this  section,  to  Implement 
set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 
program  shall  indicate  as  preclsel  j 
the  size,  timing,  and  location  ol 
tlvlty  that  will  best  meet 
needs  for  the  flve-year  period 
approval  or  reapproval   in   a 
alstent  with  the  following 

**  ( 1 )  management  of  the  Outer 
Shelf  in  a  manner  which  conside 
economic,  social,  and  envlronmenltal 
the  renewable  and  nonrenewable 
contained  therein  and  the  poteu 
of  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
on  these  values  of  the  Outer 
Shelf  and  the  marine  and  coastal 
ments: 

"(2)  timing  and  location  of  lei-sli- 
tribute,  exploration,  developmei  t 
duction  of  oil  and  gas  among 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 

"(A)  existing  information 
geographical,  geological,  and 
acterlstlcs; 

"(B)  their  location  with 
relative  needs  of,  regional  energy 

"(0)   their  location  with 
uses  of  the  sea  and  seabed  Including 
Intracoastal  navigation,  existing 
sea  lanes,  potential  sites  of 
and  other  existing  or  potential 
resources  and  space  In  the 
Shelf: 

"(D)  Interest  by  potential  oil 
ducers  In  exploration  and 
Indicated   by   tract  nomination! 
representations: 

"(E)  an  equitable  sharhig  of 
benefits  and  environmental 
Otis  regions  of  the  United  States 
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"(F)  laws,  goals,  and  policies  of  the  affected 
and  adjacent  coastal  States: 

"(3)  timing  and  location  of  leasing  so  that 
areas  with  the  greatest  potential  for  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  and  gas  are  leased  first,  taking 
into  consideration,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  potential  for  environmental 
damage  and  adverse  Impact  on  coastal  zone, 
consistent  with  the  Secretary's  determination 
of  national  needs. 

"(4)  receipt  of  fair  market  return  for  pub- 
lic resources. 

"(b)  The  program  shall  include  estimates 
of  the  appropriations  and  staffing  required  by 
all  Federal  agencies  and  programs  necessary 


"  ( 1 )  conduct  such  geophysical  exploration 
authorized  by  section  19  of  this  Act  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary: 

"(2)  obtain  resource  information  and  any 
other  information  needed  to  prepare  the  leas- 
ing program  required  by  this  section: 

"(3)  analyze  and  Interpret  any  data  and 
other  information  which  may  be  compiled 
under  the  authority  of  thla  Act; 

"(4)  conduct  environmental  baseline 
studies  and  prepare  any  environmental  im- 
pact statement  required  in  accordance  with 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852; 
42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.);  and 

"(5)  supervise  operations  under  each  lease 
In  the  manner  necessary  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  regula- 
tions and  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

"(c)  The  environmental  Impact  statement 
on  the  leasing  program  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  shall  In- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  an  assess- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  the  probable  oil  and  gas  resources  of 
each  area  proposed  to  be  offered  for  lease  In 
meeting  national  demands,  the  most  likely 
rate  of  exploration  and  development  that  Is 
expected  to  occur  If  the  areas  are  leased,  and 
the  relative  environmental  hazard  of  each 
area.  Such  environmental  Impact  statement 
shall  be  based  on  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing factors,  wlthotit  being  limited  thereto: 
geological  and  geophysical  conditions,  bio- 
logical data  on  existing  animal,  marine,  and 
plant  life,  and  commercial  and  recreational 
uses  of  nearby  land  and  water  areas. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  procedures  for  receipt  and  con- 
sideration of  nominations  for  areas  to  be 
offered  for  lease  or  to  be  excluded  from 
leasing,  for  public  notice  of  and  participa- 
tion in  development  of  the  leasing  program, 
for  review  by  State  and  local  governments 
which  may  be  impacted  by  the  propoeed 
leasing,  auid  for  coordlna,tlon  of  the  program 
with  the  management  program  being  devel- 
oped by  any  State  for  approval  pursuant  to 
section  305  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  and  to  assure  consistency 
with  the  management  program  of  any  State 
which  has  been  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlMi  306  of  such  Act.  These  procedures  shall 
be  applicable  to  any  revision  or  reapproval 
of  the  leasing  program. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  pro- 
posed leasing  program  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  submit  It  to  the  Congress  together 
with  a  draft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment ^^-Ithlu  nine  months  after  enactment 
of  this  section.  No  less  than  sixty  days  after 
publication  of  the  propoeed  leasing  program 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  at  least  sixty 
days  prior  to  approving  a  leasing  program 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  it  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  submit  It  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  together  with  any  comments 
received  from  State  and  local  governments, 
and  from  any  regional  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Advisory  Board  established  by  section 
30  of  this  Act.  Such  publication  and  sub- 
mission shall  Indicate  why  any  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  a   State  or  local   goveni- 


ment  or  regional  adHsory  board  were  not 
accepted. 

"(f)  After  the  leasing  program  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  after  June  30, 
1977,  whichever  comes  first,  no  leases  under 
this  Act  may  be  Issued  unless  they  are  for 
areas  included  lu  the  approved  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

"(g)  The  Secretarj-  may.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  It  was  originally  developed,  revise  and 
reapprove  the  leasing  program  at  any  time 
and  he  must  review  and  reapprove  the  leas- 
ing program  at  least  once  each  year. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  public  sources,  or  to  purchase  from 
private  sources,  any  sxirveys,  data,  reports,  or 
other  information  (including  Interpretations 
of  such  data,  surveys,  reports,  or  other  Infor- 
mation) which  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
him  in  preparing  environmental  Impact 
statements  and  making  other  evaluations 
required  by  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  all  proprie- 
tary data  or  Information  for  such  i)eriod  of 
time  as  is  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

"(1)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  departments 
or  agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  any  nonproprie- 
tary information  he  requests  to  assist  him  in 
preparing  the  leasing  program.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
utilize  the  existing  capabilities  and  resources 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
by  appropriate  agreement. 

"FEDERAL    OtTTER    CONTINENTAL    SHELF    OIL    AND 
CAS    INFORMATION    PROGRAM 

'Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  axithorlzed 
and  directed  to  conduct  an  Information 
gathering  program  regarding  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  This 
program  shall  be  designed  to  provide  Infor- 
mation about  the  probable  location,  extent, 
and  characteristics  of  such  resources  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  probable  geo- 
graphical extent  of  any  structvire  or  trap,  In 
order  to  provide  a  basis  for  ( 1 )  development 
and  revision  of  the  leasing  program  required 
by  section  IB  of  this  Act,  (2)  greater  and 
better  Informed  competitive  Interest  by  po- 
tential producers  In  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  (3)  more  In- 
formed decisions  regarding  the  value  of  pub- 
lic resources  and  revenues  to  be  expected 
from  leasing  them,  and  (4)  assisting  State 
and  local  government  agencies  In  assessing 
the  likely  Impacts  of  the  development  of  such 
public  resources. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct seismic,  geomagnetic,  gravitational, 
geophysical,  geochemlcal,  or  stratlgraphic 
drilling,  or  to  contract  for  or  purchase 
the  results  of  such  exploratory  activi- 
ties from  commercial  sources  i^ch 
may  be  need  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  Is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected on  an  experimental  basis  to  contract 
for  such  exploratory  drilling  bs  necessary  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  com- 
mercial quantities  of  oil  or  gas,  and  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  Information  concerning  the 
geology  or  seabed  conditions  which  may  affect 
the  development  of  tlie  resources  on  geologi- 
cal structures  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines should  be  explored  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  national  security  or 
environmental  reasons  or  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  development  In  frontier  areas. 
Such  exploratory  drilling  shall  not  be  done 
in  areas  Included  in  the  leasing  prograni 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  18  of  this  Act; 
however,  in  developing  the  leasing  program, 
the  Secretary  must  take  the  Federal  explora- 
tory option  provided  herein  Into  considera- 
tion. Beginning  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
in  which  exploratory  drilling  Is  conducted, 
the  Secretary  shall  file  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  costs  of  exploration,  staffing  required 
to  administer  the  program,  and  a  detailed 
de.-cripti<"'n  of  the  progress  of  the  program 
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and  recommendations  as  to  whether  such 
programs  should  be  expanded.  Such  pro- 
grams Bliall  be  conducted  so  as  not  to  delay 
commercial  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  where  such  produc- 
tion Is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  this 
Act.  No  more  than  $500,000,000  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Is  directed  to 
prepare  and  publish  and  keep  current  a  series 
of  detailed  bathymetrlc,  geological,  and  geo- 
phj-slcal  maps  of  and  reports  about  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  based  on  nonproprietary 
data,  which  shall  Include,  but  not  nece.ssarlly 
be  limited  to,  the  results  of  s3lsmlc,  gravita- 
tional, and  magnetic  surveys  on  an  appropri- 
ate grid  spacing  to  define  the  general 
bathymetry,  geology,  and  geophysical  char- 
»cterlstlcs  of  the  area.  Such  maps  shall  be 
prepared  and  published  no  later  than  six 
months  prior  to  the  last  day  for  submission 
of  bids  for  any  areas  of  the  Outrr  Continen- 
tal Shelf  scheduled  for  lease  on  or  after 
June  30, 1977. 

"(d)  Within  six  months  cfter  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
•nd  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  conduct- 
ing the  Information  gathering  programs  re- 
quired by  this  section.  This  plan  shall  Include 
an  Identification  of  the  areas  to  be  surveyed 
and  mapped  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
programs  and  estimates  of  the  appropria- 
tions and  staffing  reqtiired  to  implement 
tbem. 

"(e)  The  Secret.-jry  shall  Include  In  the 
annual  report  reqtiired  by  section  15  of  this 
Act,  Information  concerning  the  carrying 
out  of  bis  duties  under  this  section,  and  shall 
include  as  a  part  of  each  such  report  a  sum- 
mary of  the  current  data  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report. 

"(f)  No  action  taken  to  Implement  this 
section,  except  Federal  exploratory  drilling, 
shall  be  considered  a  major  Federal  action 
for  the  purposes  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
"(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  tliis  section  during 
fiscal  year  1975  and  1976,  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  appropriate  Federal  agencies  having 
responslbiUtles  under  this  section. 

"(h)    The  Secretary  shall,  by  regiUation, 
require  that  any  person  holding  a  lease  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act  for  oil  or  gas  ex- 
ploration or  development  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental  Shelf  shall   provide   the   Secretary 
with  any  existing  data  (including  Interpreta- 
tion of  such  data)   about  the  oil  or  gas  re- 
sources In  the  area  subject  to  the  lease.  The 
Secretary  and  any  other  person  (other  than 
the  owner  thereof)   who  comes  Into  posses- 
sion of  such  Information  shall  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  all  proprietary  data  or  In- 
formation until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
determines  that  public  availability  of  such 
proprietary  data  or  information  would  not 
damage  the  competitive  position  of  the  lessee. 
"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  by 
appropriate   means   to   the   public,    the   re- 
gional   Outer    Continental    Shelf    advisory 
boards  and  to  appropriate  State  and  local 
Bovernmental  agencies  an  data.  Information, 
maps.  Interpretations,  and  surveys  which  are 
obtained  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  directly  by  the  Secretary  or  under 
a  service  contract:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  maintain  the  confiden- 
tiality of  all  proprietary  data  or  Information 
purchased   from   commercial   sources   while 
not  under  contract  with  the  United  States 
Government    for    such    period    of    thne    as 
18  agreed  to  by  Uie  parUes.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection,  subsection  55a(b)  (9)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  shall  not 
apply  to  geological  and  geophysical  Informa- 
tion and  data,  Including  maps,  concerning 


wells  or  other  related  information  acquired 
directly  by  the  Department  or  under  a  serv- 
ice contract  pursuant  to  sutKectlon  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(J)  All  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  any  Information  or  data  (ex- 
cept information  or  data  required  by  law  to 
be  kept  confidential  by  such  department  or 
agency)  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
assist  the  Secretary  Ui  Implementing  the  in- 
formation program  pursuant  to  this  section 
of  this  Act.  Proprietary  information  or  data 
provided  to  the  Secretary  uitdcr  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  sliall  remaiix  con- 
fidential for  such  period  of  time  as  was 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  at  the  time  it  was 
obtained  by  such  department  or  agency.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  utilize  the  existing  capabilities 
and  resources  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  by  appropriate  agreement. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  available  without  charge  to 
any  State  agency  having  management  re- 
sponsibility for  submerged  lands,  any  in- 
formation, data,  maps,  interpretations,  or 
surveys  which  are  in  his  possession  or  con- 
trol, and  which  relate  to  the  State  agency 
responsibility  for  development  of  oil  and 
gas  resources  in  submerged  lands:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  State  agency  shall  pro- 
vide proper  assiu:ances  of  confidential  treat- 
ment of  such  data  as  to  which  the  Secretary 
is  obligated  by  law  or  contract  to  maintain 
confidentiality:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  section  27  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  public  disclosure  of  such  con- 
fidential data  by  any  person  pos.sessing  such 
confidential  data. 

"(1)  After  the  Secretary  determines  that  he 
has  leased  an  entire  geologic  structure  or 
trap  he  shall  publish  annually  estimates  of 
the  amounts  of  oil  and  gas  contained  in  such 
structures  or  traps.  Such  estimates  shall  be 
lm.sed  on  all  the  information  available  to  the 
Secretary  about  such  structtires  or  traps  and 
he  shall  make  such  information  available  to 
the  public. 

"safety  RSCITLATIONS  FOR  OIL  AND  CAS 
OPERATIONS 

•Sec.  20.  (a)  Polict.— It  is  the  policy  of 
this  section  to  insure,  through  Improved 
techniques,  maximum  precautions,  and 
maximum  use  of  the  best  available  technol- 
ogy by  well-trained  personnel,  safe  opera- 
tions In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Safe 
operations  are  those  which  prevent  or  mini- 
mize the  likelihood  of  blowouts,  loss  of  well 
control,  fires,  spillages,  tjr  other  occurrences 
which  may  cause  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment, or  to  property,  or  endanger  life  or 
health. 

"(b)  Rbcttlation  Study. — (1)(A)  The 
Secretary  with  the  concurrence  and  adyloe 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating,  shall  derelop,  from  time  to  time 
revise,  and  promtilgate  safety  regulations  for 
operations  In  the  Outer  Continental  Bhelf, 
to  implement  as  fully  as  possible  the  policy 
of  stibsectlon  (a)  of  this  section.  Within  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  complete  a  review  of  existing 
safety  regulations,  consider  the  results  and 
recommendations  of  the  study  authorised  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  pro- 
mulgate a  complete  set  of  safety  regiilatlons 
(which  may  include  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
orders)  applicable  to  operations  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Sbelf  or  any  region  thereof.  Any 
safety  regtOatlooa  In  efiect  on  the  date  of 
enaciment  o*  this  section  which  tlie  Secre- 
tary finds  shoald  be  retained  ihaU  be  pro- 
mulgated according  to  the  teruM  of  this  see- 
tiou.  but  shall  reaaaio  In  effect  untu  ao  re- 
promulgated.  Ko  eafety  regulations  (other 
than  field  orders)  promulgated  pursuant  to 


this  subsecLlou  shall  reduce  the  degree  of 
safety  or  protection  to  the  envuotiment  af- 
forded by  safety  regulations  previously  iu 
effect. 

"(B)  In  promulgating  regulations  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  ihall  require  on 
all  new  drilling  and  production  operations, 
and,  wherever  practicable  on  already  existing 
operations,  the  use  of  the  best  available 
technology  wherever  failme  of  equipment 
would  have  a  significant  effect  on  public 
health,  safety,  or  the  environment. 

"(2)  Upon  the  euactn:ient  of  this  section, 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  tlic  adequacy  of  existing 
safety  regulations  and  technclogy,  equip- 
ment, and  techniques  for  operations  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  subjects  listed  In  sxibseciion 
(a)  of  this  section.  Not  later  than  nine 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  results  of  the  study  and  recommenda- 
tions for  Improved  safety  regulations  Fhall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Secretary. 

"KKSEAKCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  carry  out  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  designed  to  Impro  e 
safety  of  operations  related  to  exploration 
and  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  wiicre  similar 
programs  are  not  presently  being  conducted 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
where  he  determines  that  such  research  and 
development  Is  not  being  adequately  con- 
ducted by  any  other vpublic  or  private  entity 
including  but  not  limited  to — 

"( 1 )  downhole  safety  devices, 

"(2)  methods  for  reestablishing  contiol  of 
blowing  out  or  burning  wells, 

"(3)  methods  for  containing  and  cleaning 
up  oil  spills,  and 

"(4)  Improved  flow  detection  systems  tor 
midersea  pipelines. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  shall 
establish  equipment  suid  performance  stand- 
ards for  oil  spill  cleanup  plans  and  (dera- 
tions. Such  standards  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  National  OU  aztd  Hazardous  Sut>- 
Etances  Pollution  Contingency  Plan.  Before 
such  standards  are  issued,  the  AdmlnlsTra- 
tors  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  the  proposed 
standards. 

"(c)  The  Secretai-y  of  Commerce.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  shall  conduct  studies  of 
underwater  diving  techniques  and  equip- 
ment suitable  for  protection  of  human 
safety. 

'ENFOaCEKENT     OT     SAFKTT     XSGVLATMNS; 
UVSPBCnoMS 

'■^c.  22.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating 
shall  enforce  the  safety  and  environmental 
protection  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act.  They  shall  regularly  ln.spect  an  op- 
erations authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
strictly  enforce  safety  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regiilatlons  relating  to 
puWlc  health,  safety,  or  environmental  pro- 
tection. All  holders  of  leases  tmder  this  Act 
shall  allow  prompt  access  at  the  site  of  any 
operations  subject  to  safety  regulations  to 
any  Inspector,  and  provide  such  documents 
and  reoords  that  are  pertinent  to  pvMIc 
health.  Bafet\.  or  en»Uuiuuental  protection, 
as  such  Secretaries  or  thetr  oestgoees  mav 
request. 
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"(2)  The  Secretary,  with 
of  the  Secretary  of  the 
the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operating, 
gate   regulations  within   one 
twenty  days  of  the  enactment 
to  provide  for — 

••(A)    physical   ob.servation 
ppch  year  by  an  Inspector  of 
or  testing  of  all  safety  equi 
to    prevent   or    ameliorate 
spillages,  or  other  major 

•■(B)    periodic   onsite   inspec 
advance  notice  to  the  lessee  to 
pliance   with   public   health , 
\lronmental  protection  regu 
"(3)   The  Secretary  of  the 
which   the   Coast   Guard   is 
make  an  investigation  and  pu 
all  major  fires  and  major  oil 
ring  as  a  result  of  operations 
this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  th 
a  major  oil  spillage  is  any  sp 
instance  of  more  than  two 
of  oil  over  a  period  of  thirty 
That  he  may.  In  his  discretion, 
vestigation  and  report  of  lesser 
All  holders  of  leases  under  this 
operate  with  him  In  the  course 
vestigatlona. 

"(4)  For  the  purpcses  of  carry 
responsibilities  under  this 
retary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operak 
agreement  utilize  with  or  withoii  t 
ment  the  services,  personnel,  ot 
any  Federal  agency. 

•'(b)    The   Secretary   or    the 
the  department  in  which  the 
Is   operating   shall    consider 
from  any  person  of  tlie  existent^ 
tlon  of  any  safety  regulations 
tills  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  ar 
legation  no  later  than  ninety 
ceipt  thereof,  stating  wliether 
alleged  violations  exist  and,  if  .«o 
has  t>een  taken. 

"(c)  In  any  investigation 
section  the  Secretary  or  the 
department   In   which  the  Coa^t 
operating  shall  have  power  to 
them  or  their  designees  witness^ 
quire  the  production  of  bool^s 
ments,  and  any  other  evidence 
of  witnesses  or  the  prodiiction  < 
pers,  documents,  or  any  other 
be  compelled  by  a  similar 
United   States   district   court 
they  or  their  designees  shall 
necessary  oaths  to  any  wilnessei 
before  said  investigation. 

"LIABILITT    FOR    Oil,    Srili.S 

'Sec.  23.  (a)  Any  person  in  cl  arge  of  any 
Oil  and/ or  gas  operations  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  as  soon  as  he  haji  knowledge 
of  a  discharge  or  spillage  of 
operation,     shall     Immediately 


ng  out  their 
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department  in 
ing  may  by 
reimburse- 
facilities  of 


an  7 


process 

In 


United  States  Coast  Ouard  of  sue  h  discharge 
Any  such  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
this  requirement  shall,  upon  coiviction.  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im  prisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Notification 
received  pursuant  to  this  subse<  tlon.  c»  In- 
formation obtained  by  the  us©  o:  such  noti- 
fication, shall  not  be  used  again  it  any  such 
Individual  In  any  criminal  cast,  except  a 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  for  gi  ring  a  false 
statement. 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  pfovislons  of 
any  other  law,  the  holder  of  a  les  se  or  right- 
of-way  Issued  or  maintained  un^er  this  Act 
and  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Bettlements 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  asl'the  fund") 
established  by  this  subsection  shail  be  strictly 
liable  without  regard  to  fault  e^d  without 
regard  to  ownership  of  any  adversely  affected 
lands,  structures,  fish,  wUdllfe,  ^  biotlc  or 
other  natural  resources  relied  uton  by  any 
damaged  party  for  subsistence  c  r  economic 
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purposes,  in  accordance  with  tlie  provisions 
of  this  subsection  for  all  damages,  including 
cleanup  costs,  sustained  by  any  person  as  a 
result  of  dischargea  of  oil  or  gas  from  any 
operation  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
maintained  by  such  holder  of  a  lease  or  right- 
of-way  if  such  damages  occurred  (A)  within 
the  territory  of  tl:e  United  States.  Canada, 
or  Mexico,  or  (B)  in  i  r  on  waters  within  two 
hundred  nautical  miles  of  the  baseline  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico  from  which 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  or  Mexico  is  measured,  or  (C)  within 
one  hundred  nautical  miles  of  any  sxich  oper- 
ation. Claims  for  such  Injury  or  damages  may 
be  determined  by  arbitration  or  Judicial 
proceedings. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  jf 
any  other  law,  the  holder  of  a  lease  or  right- 
of-way  Issued  or  maintained  under  this  Act 
and  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Settlements 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the  fund') 
e.st,ablwhed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  strict- 
ly liable  for  the  rehabilitation  and  restora- 
tion, without  regard  to  fault  and  without 
regard  to  ownership,  of  any  adversely  af- 
fected lands,  striicttireK,  fish,  wildlife,  or 
biotlc  or  other  natural  resources  adminis- 
tered by  Federal.  State,  or  local  governmental 
agencies  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  for  all  damages 
stistained  as  a  result  of  discharges  of  oil  or 
gas  from  any  operation  authorized  under 
this  Act  and  maintained  by  such  holder  of  a 
lease  or  right-of-way  if  such  damages  oc- 
curred (A)  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  or  (B) 
in  or  on  waters  within  two  hundred  nautical 
miles  of  the  baseline  of  the  United  State.=, 
Canada,  or  Mexico  from  which  the  territorial 
.sea  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico  is 
measured,  or  (C)  within  one  hundred  nau- 
tical miles  of  any  such  operation.  Claims  for 
such  Injury  or  damages  may  be  determined 
by  arbitration  or  Judicial  proceedings. 

"(3)  Strict  liability  shall  not  be  Imposed 
imder  this  subsection  on  the  holder  or  the 
fund  if  the  holder  or  the  fund  proves  that 
the  damage  was  caused  by  an  act  of  war. 
Strict  liability  shall  not  be  imposed  under 
this  subsection  on  the  bolder  if  the  holder 
proves  that  the  damage  was  caused  solely  by 
the  negligence  of  the  United  States  or  other 
governmental  agency.  Strict  llabUity  shall 
not  be  imposed  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  a  damaged  person  if 
the  holder  or  the  fund  proves  that  the  dam- 
age was  caused  solely  by  the  negligence  or 
intentional  act  of  such  person. 

"(4)  The  holder  shall  be  liable  for  the  first 
$22,000,000  of  such  claims  that  are  allowed. 
Th©  fimd  shall  be  liable  for  the  balance  of 
the  claims  that  are  allowed. 

"(5)  In  any  case  where  liability  without 
regard  to  fault  Is  imposed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  the  rules  of  subrogation  shall 
apply  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  such  damages  occurred:  Pro- 
inded.  however.  That  in  the  event  such  dam- 
ages occurred  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
State,  the  rbles  of  subrogation  shall  apply 
in  accordance  with  th©  laws  applicable  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  Th©  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Settle- 
ments Fund  Is  hereby  established  as  a  non- 
profit corporate  entity  that  may  sue  and  be 
sued  In  Its  own  name.  Th©  fund  shall  be 
administered  by  the  holders  of  leases  issued 
under  this  Act  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  fund  shall  be  subject 
to  an  annual  audit  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  a  copy  of  the  audit  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  th©  Congress.  Claims  allowed 
against  the  fund  shall  be  paid  only  from 
moneys  deposited  in  the  fund. 

"(7)  There  is  hereby  imposed  on  each  bar- 
rel of  oil  produced  pursuant  to  any  lease 
issued  or  maintained  under  this  Act  a  f ee  oT 
21J  cents  per  barrel.  The  fund  shall  collect 
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the  fee  from  the  les.sees  or  their  assignees 
Costs  of  administration  shall  be  paid  from  the 
money  collected  by  the  fund,  and  all  sums 
not  needed  for  administration  and  the  satis- 
faction  of  claims  shall  be  Invested  prudently 
In  income  producing  securities  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Income  from  such  securities 
shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund 
"(8)  If  the  fund  Is  unable  to  satisfy  a 
claim  asserted  and  finally  determined  under 
this  subsection,  the  fund  may  borrow  the 
money  needed  to  satisfy  the  claim  from  any 
commercial  credit  source,  at  the  lowest  avail- 
able  rate  of  interest,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  credit  Is  not  available,  the  fund  may 
borrow  the  money  needed  to  satisfy  the  claim 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  at  existing 
commercial  interest  rates. 

"(9)  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  unless  notice  of  the  damage 
Is  given  to  the  Secretary  within  three  years 
foUowmg  the  date  on  which  the  damage 
occurred. 

"(10)  Payment  of  compensation  for  any 
damage  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  holder  or  the  fund  acquiring 
by  subrogation  all  rights  of  the  claimant  to 
recover  for  such  damages  from  any  other 
person. 

"(11)  The  collection  of  amounts  for  the 
fund  shall  cease  when  $200,000,000  has  been 
accumulated,  but  .shall  be  renewed  when  the 
accumulation  in  the  fund  falls  below  $200.- 
000,000.  The  fund  shall  insure  that  coUec- 
tlons  are  equitable  to  all  holders  of  a  lease 
or  right-of-way. 

"(12)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jiu-lsdictlon  over 
claims  against  the  fund. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  any  oil  is  discharged  or 
spilled  as  a  result  of  an  operation  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  shall  remove  or  arrange  for  the 
removal  of  such  oil  as  soon  as  possible,  unless 
that  Secretary  determines  such  removal  will 
be  done  properly  and  expeditiously  by  the 
lessee. or  permittee  of  the  operation  from 
which  the  discharge  occurs. 

"(2)  Removal  of  oil  an^  actions  to  min- 
imize damage  from  oil  discharges  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  be  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Contingency  Plan  for  re- 
moval of  oil  and  hazardous  substances  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  311(c)(2)  of  tlie 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (86  Stat.  862;  33  US.C.  1321  et  seq.). 
"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating acts  to  remove  a  discharge  or  spillage 
of  oil  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  he  is 
authorized  to  draw  upon  money  available  in 
the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Settlements  Pimd 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  Such  money  shall  be  used  to 
pay  promptly  for  all  cleanup  costs  incurred 
by  Federal,  State,  or  local  governmental 
agencies  In  removing  or  In  minimizing  dam- 
age cavised  by  such  oil  spillage  or  discharge 
"(4)  All  costs.  Including  administrative, 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  official  or  agency,  of  such 
removal  and  other  actions  to  minimize  dam- 
ages pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
borne  by  the  lessee  or  permittee  of  the  oper- 
ation from  which  the  discharge  occurs. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  require- 
ments that  all  holders  of  leases  issued  at 
maintained  under  this  Act  shall  establish  and 
maintain  evidence  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity of  not  less  than  $22,000,000:  Provided, 
That  In  the  event  the  lease  Is  held  by  a  con- 
sortium, that  such  financial  responsibility 
may  be  satisfied  by  the  aggregate  financial 
responsibility  of  all  members  of  a  consor- 
tiiun.  Financial  responsibility  may  be  ©stab' 
llshed  by  any  one  of,  or  a  combination  of, 
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the  following  methods  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary:  {A)  evidence  of  Insurance,  (B) 
surety  bonds,  (C)  qualification  as  a  self- 
insurer,  or  (D)  other  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility.  Any  bond  filed  shall  be  Is- 
sued by  a  bonding  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  interpreted  to  supersede  section  311 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  or  preempt  the  field  of 
strict  liability  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
anthorlty  of  any  State  to  impose  additional 
reqf.irements. 

"CITIZEN    SUTTS 

•■S::c    24.    ( a)    E.<cept  as  provided  lu   sul>- 
sectlou  I  b)  of  this  section,  any  person  having 
an  Interest  which  is  or  may  be  adversely,  in- 
fected may  commence  a  civil  action  on  Ills 
own  behalX — 
"(1)  against  any  person  Includiug — 
"(A)  the  United  States,  and 
"(B)   any  other  governmental  instrumen- 
tality or  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
who  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder,  or  any  permit  or  lease  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(2)  against  the  Secretary  where  there  Ls 
alleged  a  failure  of  tlve  Secretary  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary, 
"(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 
"(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  in  writing  mider  oath  of  the 
violation  (i)  to  the  Secretary,  and  (11)  to  any 
alleged  violator  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulations  promulgated  thereunder, 
or  any  permit  or  lease  Issued  thereunder; 

"(B)  if  the  Secretary  has  commenced  aiid 
is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civU  action  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  require  com- 
pliance with  tl)e  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regnlatlons  thereunder,  or  the  lease,  but 
to  any  such  action  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  any  per.-son  rdrersely  affected  or  ag- 
grtered  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  riijht; 
or 

"(2)  iHider  subsection  ^a)  (2j  of  this  sec- 
tlon  pri^r  to  sixty  days  after  the  plalntur  has 
glTen.-iiotlce  in  writing  under  cath  of  such 
actldn  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
except  that  such  action  may  be  brottght  Im- 
mediately after  such  notification  in  the  case 
where  the  Tlolatlon  complained  of,  con- 
stttntes  an  Imminent  threat  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  plaintiff  or  would  immediately 
affect  a  lepnl  mterest  of  the  plaintiff. 

"(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Becretary,  if  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

"(d)  The  court,  bi  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action,  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  Including  reasonable  attorneys  fee.<! 
to  any  party,  whenever  the  court  determines 
roch  award  is  appropriate.  The  court  may.  If 
a  temporary  restraining  order  or  preliminary 
injunction  is  sought,  require  the  filing  of  a 
Bond  or  equivalent  security  In  accordance 
wHh  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons may  have  under  this  or  any  statute  or 
eommon  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  relief,  In- 
euidhig  relief  against  the  Secretary. 

"PROMOTION    OF    COMPETITION 

"Sec.  25.  Within  oue  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  publish  a  report  with  i-ecom- 
aaeadaUona  for  promoting  competition  and 
maximizing  production  and  revenues  from 
the  leasing  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 


and  shall  Include  a  plnn  for  Implementing 
recommended  admlnlstTatlve  changes  and 
drafts  of  any  proposed  Jeglslatlon.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"  ( 1 )  other  competitive  bidding  systems  per- 
mitted  under  present  lav/  as  compared  to  the 
bonus  bidding  system; 

"(2)  evaluation  of  alternative  bid<ling  .sys- 
tetUo  not  permitted  under  present  law; 

"(3)  measures  to  euse  entry  of  oevh  coiu- 
P'^iitors;  and 

(4 J   measui'fes  lo  iacrca.ie  supply  u>  liide- 
pe.ideut  refiners  and  distributors. 

"ENFOBCEMENT    AND    PENAI.TO* 

•  Sec.  26.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  S<»cre- 
tary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  la  opiating,  the 
-Attorney  General  mav  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  affected 
operation  is  located  for  a  restraining  order 
or  injunction  or  other  appropriate  remedy 
to  enforce  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  person  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  after  notice  of  such  failure  and 
expiration  of  any  period  allowed  for  correc- 
ti .  e  action,  such  person  slmll  be  liable  for  « 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
and  every  day  of  the  contlnviance  of  such 
faUure.  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  may  assess,  collect,  and  compro- 
mise any  such  penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be 
assessed  until  the  person  ch,irged  with  a 
violation  shall  have  been  given  an  opportun- 
ity for  a  hearing  on  such  charge. 

■•(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  thia  Act.  or 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  designed  to  protect 
public  health,  safety,  or  the  environment 
or  conserve  natural  resources  or  knorwtngly 
and  willfully  makes  any  false  statement, 
representation,  or  certification  in  any  appli- 
cution,  record,  report,  plan,  or  other  docu- 
ment filed  or  required  to  be  maintatned  un- 
der this  Act,  or  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  renders  Inaccurate 
any  monitoring  device  or  method  of  record 
required  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act 
or  knowingly  and  willfully  reveals  any  data 
or  information  requh-ed  to  be  kept  confi- 
dential by  this  Act,  shall  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fiiie  of  not  more  than  $100.- 
000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  boUi.  Each  day  that  a  violation 
continues  shall  co:istitute  a  separate  offense. 
"(d)  Whenever  a  corporation  or  other  en- 
tity violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  any  officer,  or  agent  of 
such  corporation  or  entity  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  authorized,  ordered,  or  carried 
out  stich  violation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  fines  or  Imprisonment  as  provided  for 
under  subsection   (c)   of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  remedies  prescribed  In  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  concur'ent  and  cumulative  and 
the  exercise  of  one  does  not  preclude  the 
exercise  of  the  others.  Further,  the  remedies 
prescribed  in  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  remedies  afforded  by  any 
other  law  or  regulation. 

"ENVIBONMBNTAt.BA,SELTNE    ANn    MO:'.-rron- 
INC    STUDIES 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  Prior  to  approval  of  any  de- 
velopment and  production  plnn  as  required 
by  section  5  of  this  Act  (as  amended),  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  'Administrator'),  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  shaU  conduct  a  study 
of  the  area  or  region  Involved  to  establish 
baseline  information  concerning  the  status 


of  the  marine  and  coastal  environment  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the  coastal 
zone  which  may  be  affected  by  oil  and  gas 
development. 

"(b)  Subsequent  to  development  of  any 
area  studied  pursuunt  to  subsection  (ai  of 
this  sictlon,  thn  Administrator,  in  constilta- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary,  sh«n  monitor  the 
ureas  involved  in  a  manner  des-Igiied  to  pro- 
vide time-series  data  which  cnn  be  compared 
with  previously  collected  data  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  identifying  any  slsriificant  changes 
in  the  quality  and  productivity  of  the 
environment. 

"!c)  Such  stxidles  shall  be  planned  and 
Mrried  out  In  full  cooperation  with  the  af- 
fected StatT». 

"(d)  In  addition  tc  developing  a  barcllne 
of  information,  such  studies*  to  the  e-:tent 
pra-riicable,  .^hail  be  designed  to  predict  im- 
pacts on  the  marine  biota  resulting  from 
chronic  low  level  pollution  or  large  spills  as- 
sociated with  Outer  Continental  Shelf  pro- 
duction; the  Introduction  of  drill  cuttings 
and  drilling  muds  In  the  area;  and  from  the 
laying  of  pipe  to  serve  the  offshore  produc- 
tion arm;  and  the  impacts  of  development 
offshore  on  the  adjacent  and  affected  cnactal 
arer*?. 

•'£NViaOKMtNTAL    IMPACT    S£:ATEI.U:NTb 

Sec.  28.  The  environmental  Impttct  state* 
meuts  related  to  the  impiementatioii  oi  this 
Act  piirsuant  to  the  requirements  of  secijon 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969  |B3  Stat.  852;  42  U.S.C. 
4321  et  aeq).  shall  Include.  In  addition  to 
any  oti>et-  siaiutorj-  and  legulator'-  require- 
ments— 

"  ( 1 )  interrelatioiiships  and  cumuiative  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  development  of  the 
proposed  lea.se  tract  in  relaticn  to  existing 
and  possible  future  oil  and  gas  development 
or  the  siting  of  other  evergy  facilities  In  the 
Outer  Contljicntal  Shelf  or  In  the  adjacent 
coastal  zone; 

"(2)  population  and  growth  characteris- 
tics of  the  affected  coastal  States  or  adjacent 
S'ates  aiid  identification  of  any  a  sumptions 
used  to  project  the  Impact  of  proposed  de- 
velopment of  offshore  oil  and  gas  resources 
on  population  and  growth.  Including  an  as- 
-sessment  of  the  effect  of  any  possible  change 
in  population  patterns  or  growth  upon  the 
resource  base  including  Isir.d  use.  water  and 
public  services; 

"(3)  relationship  and  consistency  of  the 
proposed  exploration  or  developnaent  and 
production  of  on  and  gas  to  exi&tLng  or  de- 
veloping or  approved  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs  of  the  affected  coastal  States 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  Coaital 
Zone  Mana^rement  Act  of  1972  (66  Stat.  1280, 
16  U.S.C.  1451  etseq.); 

"  (4)  probably  secondai-y  or  indirect  impact 
of  the  proposed  exploration,  development  or 
production  on  the  marine  and  coastal  en- 
vironments. 

•lO.CIONAi.  OtliJl  fMKTlNEHTAL  SHLiJ-  ASVIMJKY 
BOABOS 

•Sbc.  JH.  (a)  The  Governors  of  couKtal 
SUtes  may  establish  regional  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  advisory  t>oards  for  auch  regions 
and  wlUi  such  membership  as  they  may  de- 
termine after  ooasultatioa  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  In  teller  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"(b)  Representatives  of  the  following  Fed- 
eral officials  ftxail  be  entitled  to  participate 
as  observci-3  la  the  deUberatioas  of  such 
boards:  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator  of  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EnvironmentAi  Protection 
Agency. 

"(c)  Such  boards  shaU  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  all  matters  related  to  Outer  CouU- 
ncntal  Shelf  oil  and  gas  development  includ- 
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Ing  but  not  limited  to  deveIo[ment  of  the 
leasing  program  required  by  jsctlon  18  of 
this  Act;  approval  of  development  and  prO' 
ductlon  plana  required  prepsirat(on  of  by  seC' 
tlon  6  of  tbla  Act  (as  amended) 
tatlon  of  environmental  baseline  and  moni- 
toring studies;  and  the  environixental  impact 
statements  prepared  In  the  cou  'se  oi  implC' 
mentation  of  this  Act, 

"(d)  If  a  regional  advisory  bo^rd  or  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  potentially  affected 
makes  specific  recommendationi  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  size,  timinj :,  or  location 
of  a  proposed  lease  sale  or  on  a 
velopment  and  production  plad.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  accept  such  recommeu  lations  from 
the  regional  advisory  board  or  C  overnor,  un- 
leas  he  determines  they  are  n(  t  consistent 
with  national  security  or  overriding  national 
iuteresia.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
not   accept  any  such  recommendations,   he 
shall  communicate,  in  writing,    \o  the  board 
or  the  Governor  the  reasons  for 
such  recommendations.  The  Sejretary's  de- 
termination  pursuant  to  this  sul  section  shall 
be  final  unless  determined  in  a 
view  to  be  arbitrary,  or  capricious.  Such  re- 
view  shall  take  place  In  the  tfiited  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  a  circuit 
aiTected  coastal  State  is  located,  'the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  determination  by  the  Secrelary  whether 
the  proposed   development   and 
plan  Insures  a  safe  operation. 

"(e)   The    provisions    of    subkection 
above  shall  apply  only  to  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  with^  sixty  days 
of  receipt  by  the  board  or  the 
a  notice  of  a  proposed  lease  sale  or  within 
thirty  days  after  public  hearin  ts  on  a  de 
velopment  and  production  plan 

"JUDICIAL    BEV^EW 

"Sec.  30.  (a)   Any  action  of 
to  approve  a  leasing  program 
section   18  of   this  Act  shall  b« 
Judicial   review  only  in   the  United 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ditrlct 
Circuit. 

"(b)  Any  action  of  the 
prove  the  holding  of  a  specific 
approve,   require  modification 
prove  a  development  and  production 
pursuant    to    section    5    of 
amended)  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
only  by  a  United  States  court  of 
a  circuit  in  which  an  affected  cos 
located. 

"(c)   Any  person  who  partlclriates 
administrative   proceedings    relied 
actions  specified  in  subsections 
of  this  section  and  who  Is 
or  aggrieved  by  the  nation  must 
tlon   for   review   of   the   Secret)  ,ry 
within    sixty   days   from    the   dtrte 
action.  The  petitioner  forthwith 
mit  copies  of  the  petition  to 
and   the   Attorney   General   of 
States,  who  shall  represent  the 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  flJe 
the  record  of  any  public 
by  this  Act  and  any  additional 
(including  the  environmental  in^pact 
ment  which  accompanied  the 
gram  or  development  and  production 
upon  which  the  Secretary  based 
a*  provided  in  section  2112  of  tl 
States  Code.  No  objection  to 
the   Secretary    shall    be    considered 
court  unless  such  objection  has 
ted   to  the  Secretary  durUig 
tratlve   proceedings  related   to 
Involved. 

"(e)   The  court  shall   hear  e 
solely  on  the  record  made  before 
retary.  The  findings  of  the 
ported  by  substantial  evidence  oz 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
order  or  decision  or  may  rematld 
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cedings  to  the  Secretary  for  such  further 
action  as  It  may  direct. 

"(f)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with 
the  court,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  exclusive  and  its  Judgment  shall  be  final, 
except  that  such  Judgment  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Courc  of  the 
United  States  upon  writ  oi  certiorari. 

"PLANNING    INFORMATION    TO    COASTAL    STATES 

"Sec.  31.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  each 
lease  sale,  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  affected  coastal  States,  additional 
information  designed  to  assist  them  in  plan- 
ning for  the  on-shore  impacts  of  possible  oil 
and  gas  development  and  production.  Such 
information  shall  include  estimates  of  (1) 
the  oil  and  gas  reserves  leased,  (2)  the  size 
and  timing  of  development  If  and  when  oil 
and/or  gas  is  found,  (3)  the  location  of  pipe- 
lines, and  (4)  general  location  and  nature 
of  on-shore  facilities. 

"LIMITAriONS   ON  EXPORT 

"Sec.  32.  Any  oil  or  gas  produced  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  except  such  oil  or 
gas  which  la  either  exchanged  in  similar 
quantity  for  convenience  or  Increased  ef- 
ficiency of  transportation  with  persons  or  the 
government  of  a  foreign  state,  or  which  is 
temporarily  exported  for  convenience  or  in- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  across 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and  re- 
enters the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ments of  the  Export  Administration  Act  ot 
1969  (Act  of  December  30,  1969;  83  Stat.  841 ) 
and,  ill  addition,  before  any  oil  or  gas  sub- 
ject to  this  section  may  be  exported  under 
the  limitations  and  licensing  requirements 
and  penalty  and  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  the 
President  must  make  and  publish  an  express 
finding  that  such  exports  will  not  Increase  re- 
liance on  Imported  oil  or  gas  and  are  in  the 
national  interest  and  are  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969:  Provided,  That  the  President  shall 
submit  reports  to  the  Congre.ss  containing 
findings  made  under  this  section,  and  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  such  report  Congress 
shall  have  a  period  of  sixty  calendar  days, 
thirty  days  of  which  Congress  must  have  been 
In  session,  to  consider  whether  exports  under 
the  terms  of  this  section  are  In  the  national 
interest.  If  the  Congress  within  this  time 
period  passes  a  concurrent  resolution  of  dis- 
approval stating  disagreement  with  the  Presl- 
dents  finding  concerning  the  national  inter- 
est, further  exports  made  pursuant  to  the 
aforementioned  Presidential  findings  shall 
cease.". 

REVISION  OP  LEASE  TERMS 

Sec.  203.  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  is  amended  by  revising  sub- 
sections (a)   and  (b)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant 
to  the  highest  responsible  qualified  bidder  by 
competitive  bidding  vmder  regulations  pro- 
mulgated in  advance  oil  and  gas  leases  on 
submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  which  are  not  covered  by  leases  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  this  Act.  The  bidding  .shall  be: 

"(1)  by  sealed  bid; 

"(2)  at  the  dis<iftion  of  the  Secretary,  on 
the  basis  of — 

"(A)  cash  bonus  bid  with  a  royalty  fixed 
by  the  Secietary  at  not  less  than  16 2 i  per 
centum  m  amount  or  value  of  the  pioduc- 
tiou  saxed,  removed,  or  sold; 

"(B)  variable  royalty  bid  based  on  a  per- 
centum  of  the  production  saved,  i-emoved,  or 
sold  with  a  cii.ih  bonus  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(C)  cash  boiiii.s  bid  with  diminishing  or 
sliding  royalty  based  on  such  formulae  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  as  equitable 
to  encourage  contiuued  production  from  the 
lease  a.s  resources  diminish,  but  not  less  than 


16%  per  centum  In  amount  or  value  of  the 
production  saved,  removed,  or  sold  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lease  period; 

"(O)  cash  bonus  bid  with  a  fixed  share 
of  the  net  profits  derived  from  operation 
of  the  tract  of  no  less  than  60  per  centum 
reserved  to  the  United  States; 

"(E)  fixed  cash  bonus  with  the  net  profit 
share  reserved  to  the  United  States  as  the 
bid  variable; 

"(P)  cash  bonus  with  a  royalty  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  16%  per 
centum  In  amount  or  value  of  the  produc- 
tion saved,  removed,  or  sold  and  a  per  cen- 
tum share  of  net  profits  derived  from  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  produced  from 
the  lease;  or 

"(O)  cash  bonus  bids  for  1  per  centum 
shares  of  an  undivided  working  Interest  In 
the  exploration  and  development  of  a  lease 
area,  such  shares  to  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  bid  per  share,  with 
a  fixed  share  of  the  net  profits  derived  from 
the  lease  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  to  be  less  than  60  per  centum  of 
such  net  profits,  reserved  to  the  United 
States; 

"(H)  cash  bonus  bids  for  1  per  centum 
shares  of  an  undivided  working  interest  in 
the  exploration  and  development  of  b  lease 
area,  such  shares  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  the  bid  per  share,  and  with  a 
diminishing  or  sliding  share  of  the  net  profits 
derived  from  the  lease  reserved  to  the  United 
States,  based  on  such  formulae  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  as  equitable  to  encour- 
age continued  production  from  the  lease  as 
resources  diminish  and/or  costs  of  produc- 
tion Increase  and  to  ensure  that  the  cumu- 
lative value  of  the  share  reserved  to  the 
United  States  not  be  less  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  cumulative  value  of  the  profits  from 
the  lease; 

"(I)  a  proposed  exploration  program  for 
the  area  to  be  leased  described  In  terms  of 
specific  activities  to  be  undertaken  or 
amounts  of  money  to  be  spent  with  a  royalty 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  16% 
per  centum  in  amount  or  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts saved,  removed,  or  sold,  or  with  a  fixed 
share  of  the  net  profits  derived  from  the 
lease  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  to  be  less  than  60  per  centum  of 
such  net  profits,  reserved  to  the  United 
States; 

"(J)  royalty  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
production  saved,  removed,  or  sold,  or  net 
profit  share  reserved  to  the  United  States  as 
the  bid  variable  with  a  cash  bonus  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  in  on  amount  which  he  esti- 
mates would  pay  for  an  adequate  exploratory 
drilling  program  on  the  tract  to  be  leased: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  royalty  shall 
not  be  less  than  16^,3  per  centum  in  amount 
or  value  of  the  production  saved,  removed, 
or  sold  and  such  net  profit  share  shall  not 
be  less  than  60  per  centum  of  such  net  pro- 
fit. The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  an  interest- 
bearing  escrow  account  any  cash  bonus  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  and 
shall  grant  to  the  lessee  of  any  area  leased 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  such  amounts 
of  such  funds  as  the  lessee  may  need  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  exploratory  drilling  on  the 
lease  area :  Provided,  however,  That  no  grants 
shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the  ca«h  bonus 
received  for  the  leased  area  and  the  Interest 
accrued  thereon:  Provided  further.  That  the 
payment  of  the  cash  bonus  may  be  deferred 
according  to  a  schedule  announced  at  the 
time  the  tract  is  put  out  for  lease,  but  such 
payment  shall  be  made  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  lease  sale. 

"(3)  The  net  profit  share  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  as  provided  In  subparagraphs 
(D),  (E),  (F),  (G).  and  (H)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
individually  for  each  lease  area,  and  shall  be 
publli^hed  in  the  Federal  Regtuter  not  less 
than  ninety  days  before  the  lease  sale. 
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"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish accounting  procedures  and  standards 
to  govern  the  calculation  of  the  net  profits. 
Such  regulation  shall  include  a  capital  re- 
covery plan  based'  upon  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  and  a  reasonable  period  of  recov- 
ery. In  the  event  of  any  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  a  lessee  concerning  the 
calculation  of  the  net  profits,  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  on  the  lessee.  The  accounting 
procedures  shall  provide  for  the  deduction 
of  appropriate  overhead  expenses  and  gen- 
eral administrative  expenses  of  a  lessee  which 
are  attributable  to  the  support  of  activities 
performed  on  the  lease  area  in  question. 

"(5)  The  United  States  shall  be  considered 
a  nonvoting  party  to  any  Joint  working  group 
formed  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (G)  and 
(H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Joint  exploratory  and  develop- 
ment venture:  Proi'jded,  however.  That  the 
United  States  shall  not  contribute  any  op- 
erating funds  for  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  a  lease  other  than  the  matching 
grants  authorized  by  paragraph  (10)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  represent  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  selection  of  operators 
for  any  Joint  working  group. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  bidding 
alternative  from  among  those  authorized 
by  this  section  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  this  Act,  considering  both  the 
overall  national  Interest  and  equity  among 
the  Interested  parties:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  cash  bonus  bid  with  royalty  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  system  authorized  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applied  to  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  area  offered  for  lease 
each  year  in  each  region  where  there  has 
been  no  development  of  oil  and  gas  prior 
to  October  1,  1975,  including  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  region  off  southern  Cali- 
fornia outside  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel: 
And  provided  further.  That  subsequent  to 
passage  of  this  Act,  a  study  will  be  initi- 
ated of  the  benefits  and  costs  associated  with 
conducting  lease  sales  using  the  undivided 
working  interest  cash  bonus  bid  systems 
authorized  by  subparagraphs  (G)  and  (H) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  These 
systems  shall  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  their 
ability  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  considering  both  the  overall  national 
Interest  and  equity  among  the  Interested 
parties.  One  of  the  systems  authorized  by 
subparagraphs  (G)  and  (H),  and  one  al- 
ternative system  shall  be  tested  at  sales  held 
In  an  area  previously  undeveloped  for  oil 
and  gas  during  the  first  year  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  an  additional  test 
of  one  of  such  systems  suid  one  other 
alternative  system  shall  be  conducted  at 
sales  held  within  one  year  after  the  first 
such  tests.  The  results  of  such  tests  shall 
be  Incorporated  into  an  overall  analysis  of 
these  systems  and  this  analysis  shall  be 
provided  to  Congress  no  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  sale  date.  If.  during  the 
first  year  following  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  compliance  with  the 
limitations  on  use  of  the  leasing  system  au- 
thorized by  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  would  delay  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  he  may  exceed  that 
limitation  after  he  submits  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  stat- 
ing his  finding  and  the  reasons  therefor.  If, 
in  any  year  following  the  first  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  finds  com- 
pliance with  such  limitation  would  delay 
development  of  such  resources,  he  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  stating  his  finding  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  If  either  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  passes  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  Secretary's  find- 
ing within  thirty  days  after  receipt' of  such 


report  (not  Including  days  when  Congress 
Is  not  in  session)  such  limitation  shall  not 
be  exceeded. 

"(7)  The  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  purchase  up  to  16%  per  centum  by 
volume  of  the  aimual  production  of  hydro- 
carbons from  a  lease  at  fair  market  value  at 
the  wellhead  of  the  oil  and/or  gas  (as  may 
be  the  case)  saved,  removed,  or  sold.  The 
lessees  of  any  Joint  working  group  of  success- 
ful bidders  under  subparagraph  (G)  or  (H) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  shares  of  the  re- 
maining production  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  In  the  Joint  working  group,  at  fair 
market  value  at  the  well  head  of  the  oil  and/ 
or  gas  (as  may  be  the  case)  saved,  removed, 
or  sold. 

"(8)  Joint  bids  shall  not  be  permitted 
under  the  undivided  working  Interest  cash 
bonus  bid  system  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(G)  or  (H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

'•(9)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  an  In- 
terest-bearing escrow  account  the  working 
Interest  cash  bonuses  received  from  each 
lease  sold  under  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (G)  and  (H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
suhsection  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
working  capital  for  exploratory  drilling  on 
the  lease  sales  pursuant  to  paragraph  (10)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  grant  to  the  operating  lessee  or 
lessees  of  any  Joint  working  group  of  suc- 
cessful bidders  under  subparagraphs  (G)  and 
(H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  such 
fvmds  as  may  be  needed  to  finance  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  exploratory  drilling  on 
the  lease  areas  as  such  costs  accrue.  Such 
matching  grants  shall  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  working  interest  cash  bonus  bids 
for  each  lease  sale:  Proi'ided,  however.  That 
no  grants  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the  total 
working  Interest  cash  bonuses  received  for 
the  respective  lease  sale.  Funds  from  the 
working  Interest  cash  bonus  bids  remaining 
at  the  completion  of  exploratory  drilling 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  An  oil  and  gas  lease  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  (1)  cover  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  entire 
geological  structures  or  traps,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable;  or  (2)  comprise  a 
reasonable,  economic  production  unit  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;  (3)  be  for  a 
period  of  (I)  five  years  or  (U)  for  up  to  ten 
years  where  the  Secretary  deems  such  longer 
period  necessary  to  encourage  exploration 
and  development  In  areas  of  unusually  deep 
water  or  adverse  weather  conditions  and  as 
long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  may  be  produced 
from  the  area  In  paying  quantities,  or  drill- 
ing or  well  reworking  operations  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary  are  conducted  thereon;  (4) 
require  the  payment  of  value  as  determined 
by  one  of  the  bidding  procedures  set  out  In 
sub.sectlon  (a)  of  this  section;  (5)  entitled 
the  lessee  to  explore,  develop,  and  produce 
the  oil  and  gas  resources  contained  within 
the  lease  areas :  Provided,  however.  That  such 
development  and  production  Is  conditioned 
upon  approval  of  the  development  and  pro- 
duction plan  required  by  section  5  of  this 
Act;  and  (6)  contain  a  provision  that  the 
Secretary  shall,  under  conditions  defined  in 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, have  the  right  to  require  increased 
production  under  such  lease  for  purposes  of 
dealing  with  emergency  shortages  of  oil  or 
gas  or  other  national  emergencies;  and  (7) 
contain  such  rental  provisions  and  such 
other  terms  and  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  offering  the 
area  for  lease. 

federal    royalty    oil    and    CAS 

Sec.  204.  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (k)  to  read  as  follows: 


"(k)(l)  All  royalties  accruing  to  the 
United  States  under  any  oil  or  gas  lease  or 
permit  under  this  Act  on  demand  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  paid  In  oil  or  gas. 

"(2)  Disposition  of  federal  royalty  oil. — 
Upon  commencement  of  production  of  oil 
from  any  lease.  Issued  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  to  the  public  and  sell  by  competitive 
bidding  for  not  less  than  Its  fair  market 
value,  in  such  amounts  and  for  such  terms 
as  he  determines,  that  proportion  of  the  oil 
produced  from  said  lease  which  Is  due  to 
the  United  States  as  royalty  or  net  profit 
share  oil.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  participa- 
tion in  such  sales  where  he  finds  such  limita- 
tion necessary  to  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  oil  at  equitable  prices  to  Independent 
refiners.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
limits  participation  In  such  sales,  he  shall 
sell  such  oil  at  an  equitable  price.  The  lessee 
shall  take  any  such  royalty  oil  for  which  no 
acceptable  bids  are  received  and  shall  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  cash  royalty  equal 
to  Its  fair  market  value,  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  royalty  be  less  than  the  fair  mar- 
ket value.  In  the  event  that  net  profit  shsiro 
oil  produced  under  an  undivided  working  in- 
terest cash  bonus  bid  system  pursuant  to 
subparagraphs  (G)  and  (H),  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  this  Act, 
as  amended,  is  sold  back  to  the  lessees,  each 
party  to  the  Joint  working  group  shall  be 
eligible  to  purchase  a  pro  rata  share  accord- 
ing to  its  per  centum  working  Interest. 

"(3)  Disposition  or  federal  royalty 
GAS. — Upon  commencement  of  production  of 
gas  from  any  lease  issued  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall, 
except  as  provided  in  this  paragraph,  offer 
to  the  public  and  sell  by  competitive  bid- 
ding for  not  less  than  its  fair  market  value. 
In  such  amounts  and  for  such  terms  as  he 
determines,  that  proportion  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced from  said  lease  which  is  due  the 
United  States  as  royalty  gas.  Whenever,  after 
consultation  with  and  advice  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  emergency  shortage  of  natural  gas 
is  threatening  to  cause  severe  economic  or 
social  dislocation  in  any  region  of  the  United 
States  and  that  such  region  can  be  serviced 
in  a  practical,  feasible  and  efficient  manner 
by  royalty  gas  of  the  Federal  government, 
the  Secretary  shall  Umlt  participation  of 
competitors  for  the  sale  of  any  such  royalty 
gas  to  those  servicing  such  region,  but  he 
shall  not  make  any  sale  for  less  than  the  fair 
market  price.". 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  205.  Section  15  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'•ANNUAL    report    BY    SECRETARY    TO    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  15.  Within  six  months  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  leasing  and  production  pro- 
gram In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  during 
such  fiscal  year.  Including  a  detailing  of 
all  moneys  received  and  expended,  and  of 
all  leasing,  development,  and  production  ac- 
tivities; a  summary  of  management,  supervi- 
sion, and  enforcement  activities;  a  summary 
of  grnnts  made  from  the  Coastal  State  Fund; 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  im- 
provements In  management,  safety  and 
amount  of  production  In  leasing  and  opera- 
tions m  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
for  resolution  of  Jurisdictional  conflicts  or 
ambiguities.". 

OUTER    CONTINENTAL   SHEU    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
PRODUCTION    PLAN 

Sec.  206.  Section  5  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing  the   following    new   subsections: 

"(d)  (1 )  Prior  to  development  and  produc- 
tion, a  lessee  shall  stibmlt  to  the  Secretary 
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for  approval,  and  to  the 
affected  coastal  States  and 
regional  boards  esUbUsbed 
Act  for  review,  a  Development 
ciou   Plan    (hereinafter 
•plan').  The  plan  may  apply 
one  lease. 

•  1 2)  After  enactment  of  thl 
and  gas  lease  may  be  Issued 
Act  vinless  the  lease  requires 
ment  and  production  of 
out  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
the  requirements  of  this 

•■(3)  With  respect  to  leases 
the  date  of  the  enactment  o 
where  development  and  produ 
yet  begun  on  such  leases,  a 
opment  and  production  plan 
mitted   to  and   approved   by 
and  submitted  to  the  Gov 
fected  coasttU  State  and 
boards  for  review  in 
provisions  of   this   subsection 
commencement    of    developnj* 
duct  ion. 

••(4)  Such  plan  shall  Include 
available  at  the  time  of  its 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following 

"(A)   location  of  the  lease 
ence  to  other  coa&tal  and 
including  other  oil  and  gas 
potential  developments   nearb  ■ 
and  extent  of  the  oil  and  or  ga  i 

•■(B)    anticipated   location 
units,  offshore  and  onshore 
and  rights-of-way  and  numbe  • 
and  other  Infrastructure 
duce,  transport,  process,  and 
and  gas  from  the  lease  area: 

••(C)  capacity  of  onshore  fac 
frastructure   at   the  point   of 
coastal  State  of  the  oil  or  gas 
the  lease  area  estimated  to 
sible; 

"(D)  assessment  of  the  need 
shore  facilities  or  Infrastructun  i 
required  to  handle  the  oil  or 
from  the  lease  area,  or  otherwlfee 
operations  within  the  lease  aref 

•■(E)  extraordinary  geologic 
resource  values  In  the  lease 
fected  areas  of  the  coastal  zone 
quire  special  treatment  or 
protect  the  marine  or  coastal 
insure  the  safe  development 
from  the  lease  area; 

•■(P)    expected  rate   of  deve 
production  from  the  lease  aret 
be  consistent  with  the  requirea  e 
graph  (5)  of  this  subsection 

'•(G)    anticipated   productive 
lease    area    and    the    field    in 
located: 

••(H)  such  other  information 
quired  by  the  Secretary  to 
mental,  social,  or  economic 
proposed  development. 

•'(5)  All  plans  shall  include  a 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to 
rate  no  less  than  the  maximum 
for  the  duration  of  productioi 
the  plan:  Provided.  That  upon 
the  Secretary  that  production 
would  be  uneconomical  for  the 
result  In  more  production  than 
ably  be  stored,  transported,  or 
would  violate  other  provisions 
the  Secretary  shall  waive  such 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
guidelines  for  the  determluatlo 
see  of  such  maximum  efficient  ra 
tion.  Such  rate  shall  be  subm 
lessee  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
licable    time   following   discovery 
natural  gas.  The  Secretary  shall] 
rate  to  Insure  consistency  with 
lines,  and  If  he  finds  that  such 
with  such  guidelines,  such  rate 
a  part  of  the  plan.  If  he  finds 
does  not  comply  with  such  guldel 
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revise  such  rate,  and  such  revised  rate  shaU 
then  be  Included  In  the  plan.  The  Secretary 
shall  review  periodically  his  findings  under 
the  preceding  two  sentences  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (8)(B)  of  this  subsection  and 
order  such  adjustments  In  such  rates  as  are 
appropriate. 

'•(6)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
proposed  plan  makes  adequate  provision  for 
safe  operations  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  he  shall  tentatively  approve  those  por- 
tions of  the  plan  dealing  with  operations  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  transmit  it. 
together  with  any  draft  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  to  the  Governors  of  the 
affected  coastal  States,  any  appropriate  re- 
gional Outer  Continental  Shelf  Advisory 
Board,  and  any  appropriate  Interstate  re- 
gional entity  created  under  the  authority  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  "(as 
amended) .  for  their  review  and  comment  and 
make  the  plan  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  public 
hearings  as  provided  for  by  paragraph  (7) 
of  this  subsection.  Any  such  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  as  soon  as  It  is  completed. 
After  such  tentative  approval,  the  lessee  may 
proceed  with  development  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  In  accordance  with  the  plan: 
Provided,  hovcever.  That  prior  to  approval  of 
the  plan  the  Secretary  may  require  modifica- 
tions pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  public 
hearings  within  the  affected  coastal  States 
not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  plan.  Sufficient  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  provided  for  representatives 
of  the  affected  States,  local  governments,  the 
lessee  and  members  of  the  public  to  testify. 
Transcripts  of  such  hearings  shall  be  printed 
and  made  part  of  the  record.  Including  the 
comments  of  any  affected  State,  any  regional 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Advisory  Board, 
local  government,  or  interstate  or  regional 
entity  which  reviewed  the  plan  and  shall  be 
piade  available  to  the  public  upon  request. 

"(8)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  require  modi- 
fication of  a  proposed  plan  IX  he  determines 
that  the  lessee  has  failed  to  make  adequate 
provision  In  the  plan  for  safe  operations  on 
the  lease  area  or  for  protection  of  the  marine 
or  coastal  eni'lronment.  Including  protec- 
tion of  the  coastal  zone  from  avoidable  ad- 
verse Impacts:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
Secretary  may  not  require  any  modification 
which  would  be  InconsUtent  with  s  State 
coastal  zone  management  program  approved 
pursuant  to  section  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1455)  or 
with  any  valid  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
State  Involved  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.  The  Secretary  shall  disapprove  a 
plan  only  (1)  If  the  lessee  falls  to  demon- 
strate that  he  can  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  other  applicable  Fed- 
eral law.  or  (2)  If  because  of  extraordinary 
geologic  conditions  In  the  lease  area;  extraor- 
dinary resource  values  In  the  marine  or 
coastal  environment,  or  other  extraordinary 
circumstances,  the  proposed  plan  cannot  be 
modified  to  insure  a  safe  operation. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  periodic 
review  of  the  plan  In  light  of  changes  In 
available  Information,  and  other  onshore  or 
offshore  conditions  affecting  or  Impac^d  by 
the  development  and  nroductlon.  Where  the 
review  indicates  that  the  plan  should  be 
revised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  require  such 
revision. 

••(9»  The  Secretary  may  approve  revisions 
of  an  approved  plan  if  he  determines  that 
such  revision  wiU  lead  to  greater  recovery 
of  oil  and  gas.  Improve  the  efficiency,  safety, 
and  environmental  protection  of  the  recovery 
operation,  or  is  the  only  means  available  to 


avoid  substantial  economic  hardship  on  the 
lessee,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  protec- 
tion  of  the  marine  and  coastal  environments 
Any  revision  of  an  approved  plan  which  the 
Secretary  deems  to  be  significant  must  be 
reviewed  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  of  this  subsection. 

•(10)  Failure  to  comply  with  an  approved 
plan  shall  terminate  the  lease. 

'•(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  holders  of  oil  and  gas  leases  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  flare  natural  gas  from  any  well  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  is  no  practicable 
way  to  obtain  production  or  to  conduct  test- 
ing or  workover  operations  without  flaring. 

"(f)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  all  new  leases  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and,  to  the  extent  legally  permissible,  all 
existing  leases  so  issued  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  to  such  lease,  that  the  lessee  shall 
design  and  Immediately  Implement  an  ex- 
ploratory, development  and  production  pro- 
gram to  obtain  maximum  efficient  rates  of 
production  from  the  lands  subject  to  such 
lease  as  soon  as  practicable.". 

CEOLOGICAL     AND     GEOPHYSICAL     E.\.PLORA  TION 

Sec.  207.  Section  11  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal  Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  hereby  amended  to 
re:id  as  follows: 

■SEr.  11.  No  person  shall  conduct  any  type 
of  geological  or  geophysical  explorations  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  without  a  per- 
mit issued  by  the  Secretary.  Each  such  per- 
mit shall  contain  terms  and  conditions  de- 
signed to  (1)  prevent  Interference  with  ac- 
tual operations  under  any  lease  maintained 
or  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2)  prevent 
or  minimize  environmental  damage;  and  (3i 
require  the  permittee  to  fiu'nlsh  the  Secre- 
tary with  copies  of  all  data  (including  geo- 
logical, geophysical,  and  geochemical  data, 
well  logs,  and  drill  core  analyses)  obtained 
during  such  exploration.  The  Secretary  shall 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  all  data  so 
obtained  ixntll  after  the  areas  involved  have 
been  leased  under  this  Act  or  until  such  time 
as  he  determines  that  making  the  data  avail- 
able to  the  public  would  not  damage  the 
competitive  position  of  the  permittee,  which- 
ever comes  later.". 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  5(a)(2)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec-.  209,  Section  3  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lauds  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  the  following: 

"(e)  The  term  'coastal  zone*  means  the 
coastal  waters  (including  the  lands  herein 
and  thereunder)  and  the  adjacent  sh(M«- 
lands  (Including  the  waters  therein  and 
thereunder),  strongly  Influenced  by  each 
other  and  in  proximity  to  the  shorelines  of 
the  several  coastal  States,  and  Includes  tran- 
sitional and  Intertldal  areas,  salt  marshes, 
■wetlands,  and  beaches.  The  zone  extends  sea- 
ward to  the  outer  limit  of  the  United  States 
territorial  sea.  The  zone  extends  from  the 
shorelines  Inward  to  boundaries  of  the 
coastal  zone  as  Identified  by  the  coastal 
States  pursuant  to  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  the  Coastal 
Zone'  Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1454(b)(1)).  Excluded  from  the  coastal 
zone  are  lands  the  use  of  which  is  by  law 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  or  which  is  held 
In  trust  by  the  Federal  Government,  its  ofB- 
cers,  qr  agents. 

'•(f)  The  term  'co€istal  State'  means  a 
State  of  the  United  States  In.  or  bordering 
on,  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  or  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Gvilf  of  Mexico,  or  Long  Island  Sound. 
"(g)  The  term  'marine  environment' 
means  the  physical  atmospheric,  and  biologi- 
cal components,  conditions,  and  factors 
which  In  combination  and  Interactively  de- 
termine  the  productivity,   state,  condition, 
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and  quality  of  the  marine  ecosystem  includ- 
ing the  waters  of  the  high  seas,  contiguous 
zone,  transitional  and  intertldal  areas,  salt 
marshes,  and  wetlands  within  the  coastal 
zone  and  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of 
the  United  States. 

"(h)  The  team  coastal  environment 
means  the  physical,  atmospheric,  biological, 
social,  and  economic  components,  condi- 
tions, and  factors  which  in  combination  and 
interactively  determine  the  productivity, 
state,  and  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment and  marine  and  terrestrial  ecosystem 
from  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  coastal 
zone  inward  to  the  boundary  of  the  coastal 
zone  as  identified  by  the  States  pursuant  to 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (86  Stat;.  1280;  16  U.S.C.  1454(b)(1)). 
and  including  that  part  of  the  marine  envi- 
ronment which  falls  within  the  coastal  zone. 

"(1)  the  term  'exploration'  means  the 
process  of  searching  for  oil  or  natural  gas, 
including  geophylcal  surveys  where  mag- 
netic, gravity,  seismic,  spectroscopic  or  other 
systems  are  used  to  detect  or  imply  the 
presence  of  oil  or  natural  gas;  any  drilling, 
whether  on  or  off  known  geological  struc- 
tures including  a  well  In  which  a  discovery 
of  oil  or  natural  gas  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties Is  made,  also  including  any  additional 
delineation  wells  after  such  discovery 
needed  to  delineate  the  formation  and  to 
enable  the  lessee  to  determine  whether  to 
proceed  with  development  and  production. 

"(J)  The  term  'development'  means  those 
activities  which  take  place  following  discov- 
ery of  oil  or  natural  gas  in  commercial  quan- 
tities, including  geophysical  activity,  drilling, 
platform  construction,  emplacement  and 
outfitting,  plpelaylng  and  all  one-shore  sup- 
port facilities  which  are  for  the  purpose  of 
ultimately  producing  oil  or  natural  gas. 

"(k)  The  term  "production"  means  those 
activities  which  take  place  after  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  development  well.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  field  operation 
and  transfer  of  oil  or  natural  gas  to  shore, 
operation  monitoring,  maintenance  and 
work-over  drilling. 

"(1)  The  term  'maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production'  means  the  maximum  level  of  pro- 
duction which  can  be  sustained  without  det- 
riment to  ultimate  recovery  of  the  resource 
produced.". 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
pipeline  safety  and  opehation 

Ssc.  301.  One  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing transport  facilities  and  regulations  to 
facilitate  distribution  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  report 
shall  Include  recommendations  for  changes 
In  existing  legislation  or  regulations  to  facili- 
tate such  distribution. 

review  of  shut-in  or  flaring  wells 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Congress  listing  all  shut-in  oil  and  gas  wells 
and  wells  flaring  natural  gas  on  leases  Issued 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
The  report  shall  Indicate  why  each  well  Is 
Bhut-ln  or  flaring  natural  gas.  and  whether 
the  Secretary  intends  to  require  production 
or  order  cessation  of  flaring. 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  receipt  of  the 
Secretary's  report,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  and  evaluate  the  reasons  for  al- 
lowing the  wells  to  be  shut-In  or  to  flare 
natural  gas  and  submit  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 
review  and  revision  of  royalty  payments 

Sec  303.  As  soon  as  feasible  and  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a 
report  or  reports  to  the  Congress  describing 
the  extent,  during  the  two-year  period  pre- 
ceding enactment,  of  delinquent  royalty  ac- 
counts under  leases  Issued  under  any  Act 
which  regulates  the  development  of  oil  and 
gas  on  Federal  lands.  Such  report  or  reports 
shall  Include  any  recommendations  for  cor- 
rective action  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
relationship  to  existing  law 
Sec.  304.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided herein,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provision  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  or  the  Mining  and  Min- 
eral Policy  Act  of  1970. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  305.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  persons  or 
Lircumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which 
It  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
tiiereby. 

disposition    of    moneys   RECEIVED 

Sec.  306.  Section  35  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920  (41  Stat.  450),  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  191).  Is  further  amended  by  deleting 
"52  >i  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  into, 
reserved  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  •'SO 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  Into,  re- 
served", and  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  provision 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language:  "And  provided  further.  That  an 
additional  221/2  per  centum  of  all  moneys 
received  from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and 
rentals  of  public  lands  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  December  31  and  June  30  of  each  year 
to  the  State  within  the  boundaries  of  which 
the  leased  lands  or  deposits  are  or  were  lo- 
cated, said  additional  22V2  P^t  centum  of  all 
moneys  paid  to  any  State  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976.  shall  be  used  by  such  State  and 
its  subdivisions  as  the  legislature  of  the 
State  may  direct  giving  priority  to  those  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  socially  or  economi- 
cally Impacted  by  development  of  minerals 
leased  under  this  Act  of  (1)  planning,  (2) 
construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
facilities,  and  (3)  provision  of  public 
services.". 

coastal  energy  faciCity  impact  program 
Sec.  307.  The  Act  of  October  27,  1972  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-583)   Is  ftirther  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  section  308  and 
renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

"COASTAL    ENERGY    FACILITY    IMPACT    PROGRAM 

•Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  a  coastal 
State,  If  he  determines  that  such  State's 
coastal  zone  has  been,  or  Is  likely  to  be.  Im- 
pacted by  the  exploration  for,  or  the  develop- 
ment or  production  of,  energy  resources  or 
by  the  location,  construction,  expansion,  or 
operation  of  an  energy  facility.  Such  a  grant 
shall  -be  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
coastal  State  to  study  and  plan  for  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  conse- 
quences which  are  likely  to  result  In  such 
coastal  zone  from  exploration  for  and  devel- 
opment or  production  of  such  energy  re- 
sources or  from  the  location,  construction, 
expansion,  or  operation  of  such  an  energy 
facility.  The  amount  of  such  a  grant  may 
equal  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
study  and  plan,  to  the  extent  of  available 
funds. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  make  a  loan  and/or  a  grant  to  a 
coastal  State,  If  he  determines,  pursuant  to 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  that 
such  State's   coastal   zone   has   been  or  is 


likely  to  be  adversely  Impacted  by  explora- 
tion for  or  by  development  or  production  of 
energy  resources  or  by  the  location,  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  operation  of  an  energy 
facility.  If  such  adverse  impact  will  result 
as  a  consequence  of  a  license,  lease,  ease- 
ment, or  permit  Issued  or  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  permits — 

"(1)  the  exploration  for,  or  the  drilling, 
mining,  removal,  or  extraction  of,  energy  re- 
sources; 

'•(2)  the  siting,  location,  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  operation  of  energy  facilities  by 
a  lessee,  licensee,  or  permittee;  or 

"(3)   the  siting,  location,  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  operation  of  energy  facilities  by 
or   for   the  United  States  Government. 
The  proceeds  of  such  a  loan  or  grant  shall 
be  used  for — 

••(A)  projects  which  are  designed  to  re- 
duce, ameliorate,  or  compensate  for  the  net 
adverse  impacts;  and  cr 

••(B)  projects  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide nsw  or  additional  public  facilities  and 
public  services  which  are  made  necessary,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  by  the  location,  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  operation  of  such 
an  energy  facility  or  energy  resource  explora- 
tion, development  cr  production. 
The  amount  of  such  a  loan  or  grant  may 
equal  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
a  project,  to  the  extent  of  available  funds. 

••(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
make  a  grant  to  a  coastal  State  for  a  pur- 
pose specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  he  determines  that  such  State  will 
suffer  net  adverse  Impacts  In  its  coastal 
zone,  as  a  result  of  exploration  for,  or  devel- 
opment and  production  of,  energy  resources; 
as  a  result  of  the  location,  construction, 
expansion,  or  operation  of  an  energy  fa- 
cility over  the  course  of  the  projected  or 
anticipated  useful  life  of  such  energy  fa- 
cility or  as  a  result  of  exploration,  develop- 
ment, or  production  activity. 

••  ( 2 )  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  make 
a  loan  to  a  coastal  State  for  a  purpose  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  State  will 
experience  temporary  adverse  impacts  as  a 
result  of  exploration  for,  or  development  or 
production  of,  energy  resources  or  as  a  result 
of  the  location,  construction,  expansion,  or 
operation  of  an  energy  facility  if  such  fa- 
cility or  such  energy  resource  exploration, 
development  or  production  is  expected  to 
produce  net  benefits  for  such  State  over  the 
course  of  its  projected  or  anticipated  use- 
ful life.  No  such  loan,  including  any  renewal 
or  extension  of  a  loan,  shall  be  made  for  a 
period  exceeding  40  years.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  from  time  to  time  establish 
the  biterest  rate  or  rates  at  which  loans  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection,  but  such 
rate  shall  not  exceed  an  annual  percentage 
rate  of  7  percent.  The  borrower  shall  pay 
such  fees  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  require.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  waive  repayment  of  all  or 
any  part  of  a  loan  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Including  interest,  if  the  State  involved 
demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  that  due  to  a  change 
in  circumstances  there  are  anticipated  or 
resultant  net  adverse  Impacts  over  the  life 
of  an  energy  facility  or  energy  resource  ex- 
ploration, development  or  production  which 
W'Ould  qualify  the  State  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  by 
regulations  proqaulgated  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
establish  requirements  for  grant  and  loan 
eligibility  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  re- 
quirements shall  Include  criteria,  which  may 
Include  a  formula,  for  calculating  the 
amount  of  a  grant  or  loan  based  upon  the 
difference,  to  the  State  involved  between  the 
benefits  and  the  costs  which  are  attributable 
to  the  exploration  for  or  development  and 
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production  of  energy  resources 
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"(3)  has  demonstrated  to  the 
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of  such  grant  or  loan  will  be 
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and  planning  shall  Include 
ria  for  the  activities  for  which 
provided  under  such  subsection 
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State  may  request  funds. 

"(3)   Regulations  for  grants 
for  projects  pursuant  to  s 
(c)   of  this  section  shall  specify 
determining — 

"(A)  the  amounts  which  wll 
for  such  projects;  and 

"(B)  gtUdellnes  and  procedure; 
atlng  those  projects  which  each 
considers  to  be  most  needed. 

"(4)  Regulations  for  loans  .si 
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interests  of  the  United  States 
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facilitate  an  effective  audit.  The  Secretary  of 
Commeree  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shaU  imtil  the  ex- 
piration of  3  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  involved  (or  re- 
payment of  a  loan,  in  such  cases)  have  ac- 
cess for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Comptroller  General  may  be  related  or 
pertinent  to  any  financial  assistance  received 
pu2-suant  to  this  section. 

"(6)  In  developing  regulations  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
with  representatives  of  appropriate  State  and 
local  governments,  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial organizations,  public  and  private 
groups,  and  any  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions with  knowledge  or  concerns  regarding 
net  adverse  Impacts  that  may  be  associated 
with  the  energy  facilities  affecting  the 
coastal  zone. 

"(f)  A  coastal  State  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  allocate  all  or  a  portion  of  any 
grant  or  loan  received  under  this  section  to 
(1)  a  local  government;  (2)  an  areawlde 
agency  designated  under  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966;  (3)  a  regional  agency; 
or  (4)  an  interstate  agency. 

"(g)  A  coastal  State  which  has  experienced 
net  adverse  impacts  in  its  coastal  zone  as  a 
result  of  the  development  or  production  of 
energy  resources  or  as  a  result  of  the  location, 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of  en- 
ergy facilities  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  grants  or 
loans  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such 
net  adverse  Impacts  were  experienced  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  and  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  reduce  or  ameliorate  or  compen- 
sate for  such  net  adverse  Impacts,  within 
the  limits  of  available  funds.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  expire  five  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

"(h)  All  funds  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
except  those  funds  allocated  to  subsection 
(k) ,  shall  be  deposited  in  a  ftind  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Coastal  Energy  Facility  Im- 
pact Fund.  This  fund  shall  be  administered 
and  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
poses. General  expenses  of  administering  this 
section  may  be  charged  to  this  fund.  Moneys 
In  this  fund  may  be  deposited  in  interest - 
bearing  accounts  or  Invested  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  which  are  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 

"(1)  In  calculating  the  amovint  of  a  grant 
or  loan,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  Coastal  Impacts  Review  Board. 
Such  Board  shall  consist  of  two  meipbers 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
one  member  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  fovu"  members  appointed  by 
the  President  as  designated  by  the  National 
Governors'  Conference.  Such  Board  shall  rec- 
ommend the  award  of  grants  or  loans  upon  a 
determination  of  net  adverse  impacts  and  fol- 
lowing the  procedures  and  criteria  set  forth 
in  this  section. 

"(J>  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  abrogate  the  consistency 
requirements  of  section  307  of  the  Coasted 
Zone  Management  Act. 

"^k)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  la 
addition  to  any  financial  assistance  provided 
to,  or  available  to.  coastal  States  pursuant  to 
any  other  subsection  of  this  section,  distrib- 
ute grants  annually  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  .«ubsectlon.  The  moneys  re- 


ceived under  this  subsection  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  each  State  receiving  such  grants 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  or  ameli- 
orating adverse  Impacts  resulting  from  the 
exploration  for.  or  the  development  or  pro- 
duction of,  energy  resources  or  resulting  from 
the  location,  construction,  expansion,  or 
operation  of  a  related  enere;y  facility  and  or 
for  projects  designed  to  provide  new  or  ad- 
ditional public  facilities  and  public  services 
which  are  related  to  such  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  location,  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  operation,  except  that 
such  grants  shall  Initially  be  designated  by 
each  receiving  State  to  retire  State  and  local 
bonds.  If  any,  which  are  guaranteed  tmder 
subsection  (ml  of  this  section:  Proiid?^. 
That.  If  the  amount  of  such  grants  Is  Insuf- 
ficient to  retire  both  State  and  local  bonds, 
priority  shall  be  given  to  retiring  local  bonds. 
S'.ibject  to  the  foregoing  expenditure  require- 
ments, each  coa.stal  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  .subsection  If  such 
State  is.  on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  on  which  oil  or  natural  gas  is  being 
produced;  or 

"(2)  permitting  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  to 
be  landed  In  Its  coa.stal  zones:  Provided,  That 
such  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  has  been  pro- 
duced on  adjacent  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  of  such  State  or  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  which  are  adjacent  to  another 
State  and  transported  directly  to  such  State. 
In  the  event  that  a  State  is  landing  oil  or 
natural  gas  produced  adjacent  to  another 
State,  the  landing  State  shall  be  eligible  for 
grants  under  this  subsection  at  a  rate  half 
as  great  as  that  to  which  it  would  be  eligible 
In  any  given  year  if  the  oil  were  produced 
adjacent  to  the  landing  State.  In  the  event 
that  a  State  is  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  where  oil  or  natural  gas  is  pro- 
duced, but  such  oil  or  natural  gas  Is  landed 
In  another  State,  the  adjacent  State  shall  be 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  subsection  at  a 
rate  half  as  great  as  that  to  which  it  would 
be  eligible  in  any  given  year  if  the  oil  or 
natural  gas  produced  adjacent  to  that  State 
were  also  landed  In  that  State.  Such  States 
shall  become  eligible  to  receive  such  auto- 
matic grants  In  the  first  year  that  the 
amount  of  such  oil  or  natural  gas  landed 
In  the  State  or  prodticed  on  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands  adjacent  to  the  State  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  exceeds  • 
volume  of  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  per 
day  of  oil  or  an  equivalent  volume  of  natural 
gas.  There  shall  be  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  revenues  derived  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leases  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  such  States  with  grants  In  the 
amount  of  20  cents  per  barrel  or  its  equiva- 
lent during  the  first  year,  15  cents  per  barrel 
or  Its  equivalent  dtirlng  the  second  year,  10 
cents  per  barrel,  or  its  equivalent  during  the 
third  j'ear,  and  8  cents  per  barrel  or  Its 
equivalent  during  the  fourth  and  all  suc- 
ceeding years  during  which  oil  or  gas  Is 
landed  in  .such  a  State  or  produced  on  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  adjacent  to  such  a 
State:  Provided,  That  (A)  such  funds  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  197G;  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  quarter  ending  September  30,  1976; 
8100,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977;  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978;  and 
(B)  such  fund.s  shall  be  limited  to  payments 
for  the  first  one  and  one-half  million  barrels 
of  oil  (or  its  gas  equivalent)  per  day  per 
State  for  the  ten  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The 
amount  of  such  grants  to  each  such  State  in 
any  given  year  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  year's  volume  of  oil  or 
natural  gas  landed  in  the  State  or  produced 
adjacent  to  the  State.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  sec '.Ion,  one  barrel  of  crude  oil  eqtials  sis 
thotiKand  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
••(1)    There   are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
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allocated  to  the  Coastal  Energy  Facility  Im- 
pact Fund  such  revenues  derived  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leases  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  transi- 
tional fiscal  quarter  ending  September  30. 
1976.  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
grants  and/or  loans  under  this  section,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  No  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated to  such  fluid  for  a  particular  fiscal 
vear.  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  per  year,  shall 
be  used  for  the  pvirposes  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

"(Ui)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tlon.s  as  the  Secretary  prescribes,  to  make 
commitments  to  guarantee  and  to  guarantee 
against  loss  of  principal  or  Interest  the  hold- 
ers of  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness Issued  by  a  State  or  local  government 
to  reduce,  ameliorate,  or  compensate  the  ad- 
verse Impacts  in  the  coastal  zone  resulting 
from  or  likely  to  result  from  the  exploration 
for,  or  the  development  of  production  of, 
energy  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

"(H)  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall  pre- 
scribe and  collect  a  guarantee  fee  in  connec- 
tion with  guarantees  made  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Such  fees  shall  not  exceed  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates to  be  necessary  to  cover  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Sums  realized  from  such  fees 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  mtecel- 
laneous  receipts. 

"(o)(l)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as 
a  result  of  any  guarantee  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be 
allocated  from  the  revenues  derived  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leases  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  a  default  by  a  State  or 
local  government  in  any  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  due  under  a  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, any  holder  of  such  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  may  demand  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  of  unpaid 
interest  on  and  the  unpaid  principal  of  such 
obligation  as  they  become  due.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  upon  Investigation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  pay  such 
amounts  to  such  holders,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  finds  that  there  was  no 
default  by  the  State  or  local  gox'ernment 
Involved  or  that  such  default  has  been 
remedied.  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
makes  a  payment  under  this  paragraph,  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  right  of  reim- 
burisement  against  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment Involved  for  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment plus  Interest  at  prevailing  rates.  Such 
right  of  reimbursement  may  be  satisfied  by 
the  Secretary  of  Conomerce  by  treating  such 
amount  as  an  offset  against  any  revenues  due 
or  to  become  due  to  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment under  section  308(k)  of  this  Act. 
and  the  Attorney  General,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  take 
such  action  as  Is,  In  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion, necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  Including  the  recovery 
of  previously  paid  fluids  that  were  not  ap- 
pUed  as  provided  in  this  Act.  However,  If 
the  funds  accrued  by  or  due  to  the  State  In 
automatic  grants  under  section  308(k)  of 
tills  Act  are  Insufficient  to  reimburse  the 
rWeral  Government  In  full  for  funds  paid 
under  this  section  to  retire  either  the  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  the  defaulted  bonds, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce's  right  of  relm- 
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bursement  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount 
of  such  automatic  grants  accrued  or  due. 
Funds  accrued  In  automatic  grants  under 
section  308(k)  of  this  Act  subsequent  to 
default  shaU  be  applied  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  toward  the  reimbursement  of 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Govenimeut.". 

WEW    GASOLINE    RET.ML    OUTLETS 

Sec.  308.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  shall  take  no  action, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nor  shall  he  promul- 
gate any  rule  or  regulation,  requiring  any 
gasoline  retaUer  to  seek  the  permission  of  any 
other  ga.soline  retailer  to  open  any  new  retail 
outlet. 

0.\SOIJNE    PURE    KEBUCTION 

Sec.  309.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Etieigy  Administration  shall  take  no  action, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Involving  the  termina- 
tion or  other  reduction  of  the  allocation  of 
any  gasoline  retail  sales  outlet  on  the  basis 
that  such  outlet  Is  engaged  or  has  engaged 
In  any  price  reduction  In  an  effort  to  retain 
or  acquire  a  competitive  viability  within  Its 
trade  area. 

PKICE    EQVAI.IZATtON    REPORT 

Sec.  310.  Wth  respect  to  any  regulation, 
order,  policy,  or  program  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  having,  or 
Intended  to  have,  the  effect  of  equalizing 
prices  required  to  be  paid  by  refiners  (and 
marketers  of  imported  refined  products)  for 
so-called  Imported  oil  or  refined  products, 
old  oil  or  new  oil,  including  the  so-called  old 
oil  entitlement  program  or  comparable  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  shall,  on  a  monthly 
basis,  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
administration  thereof.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude information  and  other  data  concerning 
the  regional  impact  of  such  regulation,  order, 
policy  or  program,  together  with  the  results 
of  a  monthly  audit  of  the  major  beneficiaries 
of  such  regulation,  order,  policy,  or  program 
and  the  views  of  the  Administrator  as  to  the 
extent,  if  any,  to  which  consumers  are  bene- 
fiting by  the  carrying  out  of  such  regulation, 
order,  policy,  or  program. 

NATURAL    GAS    ROYALTY 

SEC.  311.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  sys- 
tematic plan  together  with  any  necessary 
Federal  policies,  regulations  and  procedures 
and  any  amendments  he  deems  necessary  to 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act, 
1920,  or  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  or  any  other  appUcable  Federal  legisla- 
tion, to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  efficient 
and  effective  use  of  royalty  natural  gas 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  under  the  terms  of 
any  lease  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  to  meet  emergency  short- 
ages of  natural  gas  in  any  region  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  preparing  such  recommendations  for 
use  of  such  royalty  natural  gas  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  any  other 
appropriate  Federal  department  or  agency. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIPPm.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
clerical  and  technical  corrections  in  the 
engrrossment  of  S.  521. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  HJl.  8564,  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958,  BE  HELD 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  HH.  8564 
be  held  at  the  desk  pending  further  ac- 
tion thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT   COMMITTEE   ON   ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  44)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  Insert:  That  the  Congress  should  play 
a  significant  and  substantive  role  in  honor- 
ing the  Nation's  two  hundredth  aimlvMsary 
and  in  assisting  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Admlnletratlon. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  far 
the  Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  of  America  (herein  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "joint  committee"). 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shaU  be  composed 
of  twelve  members  as  follows: 

(I)  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate: 

(ID  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Board: 

(ill)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  appoint- 
ed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  of  the 
same  political  party;  and 

(Iv)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Member;^ 
appointed  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  of  the  same  political  party,  (c)  The  Joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  from 
among  Its  members.  Seven  members  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the  Joint 
committee  shall  not  affect  its  authority  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which- 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

Skc.  3.  The  Joint  committee  shall — 

(1)  coordinate  the  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of  Bicentennial  activities  and 
events  of  the  Congress  with  the  activities 
and  events  of  other  governmental  and  non- 
governmental groups; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  representation  of  the 
Congress  at  appropriate  Bicentennial  cere- 
monies and  events;  and 

(3)  develop  and  Implement  programs  to 
inform  and  emphasize  to  the  Nation  the 
role  of  the  Congress,  as  the  representative  of 
the  people,  from  its  historic  beginnings  In 
pre-Revolutlon  days  through  two  hundred 
years  of  growth,  challenge,  and  change. 

Sec.  4.  The  Joint  committee  may — 

( 1 )  adopt  rules  respecting  its  M-ganlzation 
and  procedures; 

(2)  elt  And  act  at  such  times  or  places 
as  It  shall  deem  appropriate; 

(3)  In  carrying  out  any  of  Its  functions 
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under    this   Act    the   Joint 
utilize  the  services,   intormatlon 
and  personnel  of  the  departments 
llshments  of  the  Government. , 
the  temporary   (not  to  excee< 
Intermittent  services  of  expo 
tants  or  organizations  thereof 
rates  of  pay  not  In  excess  of 
equivalent  of  the  highest 

set  forth  In  the  General 

5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
payment  of  such  rates  for 
time; 

(4)  hold  hearings; 

(5)  procure  printing  and  billing 

(6)  with  the  prior  consent 
concerned,  use  on  a  relmbur^ble 

services  of  personnel, 

clUties  of  any  such  agency. 

Sec.  5.  The  expenses  of  the 
shall  be  paid  from  the  con 
the  House  of  Representatives 
approved    by    the    chairman 
committee. 
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ne;essary  travel- 


informi  itlon 


Jc  int  committee 

tliigent  fimd  of 

ipon  vouchers 

of    the    Joint 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  move  that  the  Senate 
House  amendment  with  an 
which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows 

In   lieu   of   the   language 
Inserted  by  the  House,  insert 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That 
should  play  a  significant  and 
In  honoring  the  nation's  200th 
and   in   assisting   the  Amerlcsn 
Bicentennial  Administration. 

Site.  2.   (a)    There  is  hereby 
Joint  congressional  committee 
as   the  Joint   Committee   on 
for   the   Commemoration   of 
nial  of  the  United  States  of  _ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  "Joint 

(b)  The   Joint   committee 
posed  of  twelve  members  as 

(I)  the  majority  and  mlnoilty 
the   Hoxise   of   Representaltves 
Senate; 

(II)  the   Members   of 
members  of  the  American 
tennial  Board; 

(Hi)    two  Members  of  the 
resentatives  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members 
under   this   paragraph  shall 
same  political  party;  and 

(Iv)  two  Members  of  the 
by  the  President  of   the 
appointed  under  this  paragrapl  i 
of  the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The    Joint   committee 
chairman    from   among   its 
members  of  the  Joint 
stltute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy 
bershlp   of  the   Joint   commltlee 
affect   Its   authority   and   shall 
the  same  manner  In  which 
polntment  was  made. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  . 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
service   of   a   Senator   as   a   i 
Joint  committee,  or  as  chairma^ 
committee,  shall  not  be  taken 

Sec.  3.  The  Joint  committee  _ 

(1)  coordinate  the  plannln( 
mentation    of    Bicentennial    a 
events  of  the  Congress  with  the 
events    of    other    governmental 
governmental  groups; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Speak 
of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  provide  for 
Congress  at  appropriate 
monies  and  events;  and 

(3)  develop  and  Implement 
Inform  and  emphasize  to  the 
of  the  Congress,  as  the 


Senite 


Sen  ite 


commiti  ee 


th( 
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and 

of  the  agency 

basis  the 

and  fa- 


»fr.  President, 

c<)ncur  in  the 

amendment 


p  oposed   to  be 

ihe  following: 

House  of  Rep- 

the  Congress 

ST^bstantive  role 

anniversary 

Revolution 

established  a 

to  be  known 

Arrangements 

the   Bicenten- 

A^erlca  (here- 

committee"). 

^all  be  com- 

i  ollows : 

leaders  of 
and   of   the 

Cong  -ess    who    are 
Rev<  lutlon  Blcen- 

li  ouse  of  Rcp- 

4peaker  of  the 

appointed 

be  of  the 


not 


appointed 

Members 

shall  not  be 


a  hall   select   a 
n^embers.   Five 
shall  con- 
in  the  mem- 
shall    not 
be   filled   In 
original  ap- 


paragraph  6  of  Rule 

the  Senate, 

m^ber   of   the 

of  the  Joint 

Into  account. 

s^all— 

and  Imple- 
afctlvities    and 
ictivltles  and 
and    non- 
leer 


of  the  House 

of  the 

represen^tlon  of  the 

cere- 


Pre  sident 


Bicen  tennial 


programs  to 

Nition  the  role 

represei  tative  of  the 


people,  from  its  historic  beginnings  in  pre- 
revolutlon  days  through  200  years  of  growth, 
challenge  and  change. 
Sec.  4.  The  Joint  committee  may — 

(1)  appoint  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  adopt  rules  respecting  Its  organization 
and  procedures; 

(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  or  places  as 
it  shall  deem  appropriate; 

(4)  procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof,  m  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  subsection  (i)  of  section  202 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946; 

(5)  hold  hearings; 

(6)  procure  printing  and  binding;  and 

(7)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  agency 
concerned,  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  per.sonnel,  information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  such  agency. 

Sec.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


July  30,  1975 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimlcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


REPORT      OP      THE      COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION— MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MoNTOYA)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1974, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  The  message  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  13,  Public  Law  806,  80th  Con- 
gress, I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1974. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  July  30,  1975. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
era.  GOAI^MESSAGE  FROM^ 
PRESIDENT  ^^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore  (Mr.  Montoya)  laid  before  the  ^n' 
ate  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  submitting  the  Sevemh 
Annual  Report  on  the  National  Housing 
Goal,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re 
port  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
The  message  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States- 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Seventh  An- 
nual  Report  on  the  National  Housing 
Goal  as  required  by  Section  1603  of  the 
?9°68^'"^  ^"'^  ^'"''^^  Development  Act  of 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
THE  White  House,  July  30,  1975^ 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2: 15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  one 
of  Its  reading  clerks,  announced*  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU 
(H.R.  6674)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the 
period  of  July  1.  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  the  selected  reserve  of 
each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8597)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  executive  office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  certain  Independent  Agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes:  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 50,  60,  and  61  to  the  bUl  and  con- 
curs therein;  and  that  the  House  re- 
cedes from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  18 
and  42  and  concurs  therein,  each  with 
an  amendment  In  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  6)  to 
Insure  the  right  to  an  education  for  all 
handicapped  children  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
such  purpose,  with  amendments  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8714)  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  to  increase  unemployment  and  sick- 
ness benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2559)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
apply  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  certain 
provisions  of  law  providing  for  Federal 
agency  safety  programs  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6799)  to  approve  certain  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of 
them,  and  to  make  certain  additional 
amendments  to  those  rules. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  8564) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  war  risk  insurance,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLKD   BIIXS  SIGNED 

At  4:11  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry 
annoimced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6799)  to  approve 
certain  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
to  amend  certain  of  them,  and  to  make 
certain  additional  amendments  to  those 
rules. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


At  4:45  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (H.R.  5272)  to  amend  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment. 

S.  848.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum loan  amounts  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes   (Rept.  No.  94-341). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7715.  An  act  to  extend  untU  the  close 
of  June  30,  1978,  the  period  during  which 
certain  dyeing  and  tanning  materials  may 
be  imported  free  of  duty  (Rept.  No.  94-342)". 

H.R.  7706.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
natural  graphite  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1978  (Rept.  No.  94-343). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  5405.  An  act  to  amend  thei  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  In  order  to  permit  cargo 
vessels  to  carry  more  than  sixteen  passengers 
when  emergency  situations  arise  (Rept.  No. 
94-344). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Bules  and  Administration,  vAi\v  an  amend- 
ment: 


S.  Res.  218.  A  resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditure*  through  February 
1976  by  the  Select  Committee  To  Study  Gov- 
ernmental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Agencies  for  an  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation relatUig  to  the  intelligence 
activities  carried  out  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government   (Rept.  No.  94-345). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  1553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Henrique  Carlos  Gibson  (Rept.  No.  94-346). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  As  in  executive  ses- 
sion, from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  report  favorably  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rear  Adm.  Robert  K.  Gelger,  USN, 
for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Re- 
search in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
a  3-year  term.  Brig  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vanden- 
berg,  Jr..  USAF.  to  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  major  general,  and  Col.  Robert  L. 
Thompson,  USAF,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  brlga(3ier  general.  Brig. 
Gen.  John  A.  Johnston  to  be  major  gen- 
eral, Air  National  Guard,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Billy  M.  Jones  to  be  major  general,  Air 
National  Guard.  In  the  Air  National 
Guard  there  are  five  colonels  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 
In  addition,  tliere  are  in  the  Marine 
Corps  one  retired  officer  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major,  and  two  per- 
manent appointments  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant.  There  are  In  the  Navy 
1,368  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  cliief  wai-rant  officer,  and  216  for 
appointment  to  tlie  grade  of  captain  and 
below.  In  the  Air  Force  there  ai-e  574  for 
appintment  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
colonel.  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  again, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  on  July  21.  1975.  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Howard  D.  Tipton,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Administration. 

James  A.  Baker  HI,  of  Texas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Travis  Edwin  Reed,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 


confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretaiys  desk  lor 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
SecretaiT's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  July  18,  1975,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

The  following -named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Seventh  Special  Session  and  to  the  Thir- 
tieth Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

Daniel  P.  Moyuihan,  of  New  York. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Donald  M.  Fraser,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

J.  Herbert  Burke.  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Seventh  Special  Session  and 
to  the  Thirtieth  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations: 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  of  Illinois. 

Jacob  M.  Myerson,  of  South  Carolina. 

Barbara  M.  White,  of  Massachusetts. 

Carmen  Maymi,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  H.  Haugh,  of  Arizona. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  Career  Minister : 

Theodore  L.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Arthur  A.  Hartman,  of  New  Jersey. 

Deane  R.  Hlnton,  of  Illinois. 

William  E.  Schaufele.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Richard  L.  Sneider.  of  New  York. 

Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  of  Maryland. 

Wells  Stabler,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Viron  P.  Vaky,  of  Texas. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Jacob  M.  Myerson.  of  South  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
ambassador. 

Statement  of  Political  Contribittiok 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  date  of 
the  nomination. 

Nominee:  None. 

Post:  N.A. 

Amount:  None. 

Date:  N/A. 

1 .  Jacob  M.  Myerson. 

2.  Helen  H.  Myerson. 

E.  Sjlvle  Anne  Myerson  (Minor.  No 
Spouse). 

4.  Mother:  Lena  Cleln  Myerson  (Deceased 
1965),  Father:  Solomon  Mverson  (Deceased 
19691. 
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S.  Or&odparents:  Mr.  aud 
son  (Deceased  Many  Years) 
Clein  (Deceased  Many  Yeara) 

8.  None. 

7.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
Irving  Roth. 

I  have  listed  above  the 
ber  of  my  Immediate  family 
spouses.  I  have  asked  each 
to  Inform  me  of  the  pertine 
made  by  them.  To  the  best 
the  Information  contained 
complete  and  accurate.  End 

I  personally  appeared  on 
this  form  notarized  by  vice 
nlngham,      American 
Oreenwald. 

JAL 


kirs.  Myer  Myer- 
Mr.  and  firs.  L. 


froii  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


nan  les 


.f 


of  each  men- 
including  their 

these  persons 
t  contributions 

my  knowledge 

this  report  is 
t^xt. 

uly  22  to  have 

consul,  P.  Cun- 

Belg:lum. 


<f 


Emb  issy, 


o  i  M.  Myerson. 
Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  II  inols,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Deputy  Representativi  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Sec  irlty  Council  ol 
the  United  Nations,  with  thejrank  of  ambas- 
sador. 

Political  ContribtJtions 

1.  Report  of  Federal  camj^lgn  (political) 
contributions : 

( 1 )  Albert  W.  Sherer.  Jr  ,  nbne. 

(2)  Carroll  R.  Sherer,  nojie 

(3)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Osnos.  r 
W.  Sherer,  none. 

(4)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  '^.  Sherer,  none. 

(5)  Deceased. 

(6)  None. 

(7)  Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Mort<^ 
I   have  listed   above   the 

member  of  my  Immediate 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  edch 
sons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pef-tlnent 
buttons  made  by  them.  To 
knowledge  the  information 
report  is  complete  and  accurate, 

2.  Form  was  signed  on  Ju  y  21,  1975.  Sig- 
nature was  notarized  by  co  isular  officer. 

Albert  '  V.  Sherer,  Jr. 


Sherer,  none. 
,  Mr.  Anthony 


none. 

names  of  each 

family  including 

of  these  per- 

contri- 

the  best  of  my 

c  jntained  in  this 


(The  above  nominationi  of  Ambassa- 
dors were  reported  with  t  le  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confin  led,  subject  to 
the  HOTninees'  commitmen  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  tes  ify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committ^  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON, 
tee  on  the  District  of  Colujnbla 

Bruce  S.  Mencher,  of  the 
lumbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Jtidge 
perlor  Court  of   the  Dlstric  ; 
and 

Julia  P.  Cooper,  of  the  Dytrict 
bia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judg4 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appals 

By   Mr.   LONG,   from 
on  Finance: 

Edwin  H.  Yeo  ni,  of  Penisylvania,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treast  ry  for  Monetary 
Affairs;  and 

Charles  M.  Walker,  of  California, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 


eqi  lests 


dvly 


(The    above    nominatiqns 
Committee   on   Finance 
with  the  recommendatior 
confirmed,  subject  to  the 
mltment  to  respond  to  r 
and  testify  before  any 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS,   from 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Robert  O.  Aders,  of  Ohio 
retary  of  Labor. 

George  S.  Ives,  of  Marylan  I 
ber  of  the  National  Medlatli  m 

Jamefl  D.  Isbister,  of  Mary  [and 
miulstrator  of  the  Alcohol 
Mental  Health  Adminlstratio  t 
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frc  m  the  Commit- 
nbla: 

District  of  Co- 

of  the  Su- 

of  Columbia; 

of  Colum- 
of  the  District 
Is. 
the   Committee 


to  be  an 
rreasury. 


from    the 

ere   reported 

that  they  be 

i^ominees'  com- 

to  appear 

constituted 


t) 


the  Committee 
be  Under  Sec- 


,  to  be  a  mem- 
Board. 
,  to  be  Ad- 
Abuse,  and 


iTUg 


(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
were  reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

David  S.  Cook,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Robert  E.  Patrlcelll,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Urban    Mass   Transportation    Administrator. 

Charles  J.  Orlebeke.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affaii-s  were  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  (REPT.  NO.  94-347) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4222)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  in  order  to  extend  and 
revise  the  special  food  service  program 
for  children  and  the  school  breakfast 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILL  JOINTLY  REFERRED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2188,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1974,  Introduced  on  Monday, 
July  28,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  5272)  to  amend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  fii'st  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2218.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Passport  Office  to  a  new  agency  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  be  known  as  the 


U.S.  Passport  Service,  to  establish  a  Pass- 
port Service  Fund  to  finance  the  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Passport  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  geographic  boundaries  of  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Federal  assistance  programs.  Be- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  2218.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
veterans  with  certain  cost  information  re- 
lating to  the  conversion  of  Government  su- 
pervised insurance  to  individual  life  insur- 
ance polilces.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  2219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  De- 
velopment Act  to  extend  the  appropriation 
authorization  through  fiscal  year  1979,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  ComaUt- 
tee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr    MONTOYA    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMENici)  : 
S.  2220.  A  bill  to  authorlz?  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and 
gas  lease  New  Mexico  18302.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.   RiBicoFF,   Mr.   Javits,   and  Mr. 
Bentsen) : 
S.  2221.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapters  25,  113, 
and  203  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prevent  illegal  traffic  in  lost,  stolen,  forged, 
counterfeit,   and  fraudulent  securities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  2222.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  furnish 
additional  consumer  protection  services,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  ( by  request) : 
S.  2223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By     Mr.     CLARK     (for    himself,    Mr. 
ABOxntEZK,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Oabt 
W.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Haktke, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  McGee,  and  Mr. 
Culver)  : 
S.  2224.  A  bin  entitled  "the  Rural  Man- 
power Service  Act  of  1975."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucas  Violet 
Williams   (also  known  as  Violet  Williams). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Severiano 
Vasquez  Valle,  Rosario  Lazaro  de  Valle,  and 
Rosa  Maricela  Valle.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE : 
S.  2227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  permit  certain  labor  orga- 
nizations  to   be   certified   by   the   National 
Labor  Relations  Board  as  representatives  of 
Individuals  employed  as  guards.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) : 
S.  2228.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  a  3 -year  period. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
8.  2229.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Observance  of  International 
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Women's  Year,  1975,  to  organize  and  con- 
vene a  National  Women's  Conference,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  Mid 
Mr.  Case)  : 

S.  2230.  A  bil  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  to  promote  Im- 
proved relations  between  the  United  States, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem  on  Cyprus,  and  to 
otherwise  strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. Ordered  placed  on  the  Calendar,  by 
unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  BROCK : 

S.  2231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
transition  from  the  mandatory  petroleum 
allocation  and  price  regulations  promulgated 
and  made  effective  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  to  deregulation  of  petroleum  sup- 
ply relationships.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

3.  2232.  A  bill  to  provide  4-year  terms  for 
the  heads  of  the  executive  departments.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.J.  Res.  118.  A  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
nounce the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lation.s. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  19,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  refeiTal,  for 
appropriate  services  provided  by  other 
State  agencies,  of  blind  or  disabled  chil- 
dren who  are  receiving  supplemental  .se- 
curity income  benefits. 

S.    123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran-- 
dolph)  was  added  as  a  casponsor  of  S. 
123  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

S.    86S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javiis  (for  Mr. 
Buckley)  the  Senator  from  Vei-mont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  865,  a  bill  to  promote  more  eflacient 
use  of  the  Nation's  construction  re- 
sources, to  foster  the  preservation  of 
buildings  of  historic  or  architectural 
significance,  and  to  enhance  the  social 
and  economic  environment  wltliin  and 
surrounding  Federal  office  buildings. 

S.    1652 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hasicell*  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1652,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  no  interest  is  pay- 
able on  income  tax  deficiencies  in  the 
case  of  returns  prepared  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  until  the  expiration  of 
•JO  days  after  notice  to  the  taxpayer  of 
such  deficiency. 

S.    1712 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1712,  a 
oul  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  gold 


commemorative  coins  bearing  the  seal 
or  symbol  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration. 


S.    1808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1808,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  overtime  to 
certain  personnel  employed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service. 

S.    192S 

At  the  requc-^t  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  SPARKMAN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1925,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  taxpayers. 

S.      1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalp) 
was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  1956,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  to  extend  crop  insui'ance  coverage 
under  such  act  to  all  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  to  all  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

S.      2049 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cahfomia 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Stone),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2049,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  consei-ve  vital  fuel  and  energy 
resources. 

S.      2198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2198,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  repeal  provisions  relating  to  State 
and  local  employees. 

SENATE     RESOLUTIO^f      180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  180, 
to  amend  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

SENAii.     RESOLUTION     197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  197,  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Federal  Respon- 
siveness and  Accountability, 

SENATE  RESOLT7TION  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  216,  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agricultuie  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  the  eradication  of  brucel- 
losis. 

SENATt  JOIJv'T  RESOLUTION  lOj 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ala.ska  'Mr.  Gravel^  .  the  Sena- 


tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  105,  to  strengthen  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   I  1  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  We.st  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Re.solution  113.  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
prayers  in  public  buildings. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  230— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CON- 
CERNING RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA 

<  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Hansen)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 
S.  Res.  230 

Whereas  relations  between  the  United 
State.-?  and  Cuba  traditionally  have  been 
tho.se  of  friendship,  comity,  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  this  relationship  was  ruptured 
following  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  headed  by  Premier  Fidel 
Castro;  and 

Whereas  the  Castro  regime  In  Cuba  has 
imprl.soned  and  continues  to  imprison  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  larger  numbers,  has  sought 
and  still  seeks  to  train  insurgents  and  to 
promote  insurgency  ui  this  hemisphere  by 
Moleiit  means,  has  seized  and  refused  com- 
pen.s!ition  for  more  than  one  aud  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  American-owned  properties, 
has  refused  to  permit  inspection  of  forced 
labor  camps  and  political  prisons  by  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  or  bodies  of  Jurists  or 
other  Impartial  agencies,  has  permitted  and 
continues  to  permit  the  use  of  Its  ports  for 
the  deployment  of  nuclear  submarines  and 
its  land  for  mUltary  purposes  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  insulted  and  continues  to  Insult 
the  United  States  of  America  on  every  avail- 
able occasion  taking  even  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  by  two  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  Issue  a  diatribe  against  the  United 
States;  and 

Wliereas,  in  the  face  of  all  of  the  fore- 
going, any  normalization  of  relations  with 
Cuba  by  the  United  States  without  meeting 
certain  conditions  would  demean  the  Untted 
States  and  reward  the  above-described  and 
other  hostile  acts  and  would  further  damage 
the  already  eroding  prestige  and  reputation 
of  the  United  States  In  the  crucial  matter 
of  the  self-defense  of  American  interests  by 
the  United  States  without  measurable  com- 
mensurate benefits  for  our  country:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resoh^ea,  Tliat  it  is  the  .sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  before  bilateral 
economic  or  diplomatic  relation.^  be  resumed 
with  Cuba,  the  following  issues  must  be  re- 
solved. 

1.  Acceptance  of  fundamental  human 
rights  through  a  liberalization  of  travel  re- 
striction, free  emigration  of  Cuban  and 
American  citizens  still  In  Cuba,  access  by 
impartial  observers  to  prisons  and  detention 
centers,  and  the  e.xtenslon  of  constitutional 
guarantees  to  those  now  unlav^tuUy  Im- 
prisoned. 

2.  Acceptance  of  the  standards  of  Inter- 
national law  111  dealing  with  international 
criminals  such  as  hijackers. 

3.  Acknowledgement  of  claims  for  com- 
pensation for  confiscated  American  property 
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and   prompt,    good-faiih    negotiations   ou   n 
comprehensive  settlement. 

4.  Oeseatlon  of  mesrsl  terrojt 
Puerto  Rico.  They  are  total  |r 
and  must  cease  fartbwitti. 

5.  Acceptance  of  principles 
Charter  of  the  Orgajtuatio 
States.  Including  the  prlncip 
veatlon. 

KcmMALtema  cuban-americ^t.'   relations: 
soicr  sircGESTio 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pre 
fail  to  note  that  this 
be  on  the  verge  of  restorini ; 
Ited  diplomatic  relatioai  wi 
Castro  is  said  to  be  inell 
Posedly  has  given  up  his 
▼iolCTit     revolution 
America.    Pei-sonally.    I 
changed  his  spots. 

Cuba  remains  a  threat 
the  hemisphere 
there  is  a  possibility  that . 
be  developed  over  a  numb<  r 
our  advantage.  Surely 
fear  the  dangers  Inherent 
ance  with  the  Soviet  Unio:i 
this  instance,  history  and 
operate  to  our  long-term 
Not  only  docs  geography- 
but  also  v.e  are  drawn 
of  blood  that  must  not  be 
earb'  as  1857  Americans 
lives  in  the  Cuban  fight 
oppression.  Over  40  years  ... 
States  threw  the  full  might 
and  power  into  our  neighbo 
end  forever  anachronistic 

Over  2.000  Americans 
wounded. 

Even  those  who  criticizeh 
nalistlc  attitude  in  the 
Cuba    and    decried    the 
American  investment  in  the 
omy  would  not  fail  to  appi 
rifices  of  cur  fighting  men 
desire  of  the  average 
to  free  Cuba  for  the  Cubans 
annex  Cuba,  nor  did  we 
tro!  its  policies.  Even  the 
Amendment,  which  permitt 
vention  to  prevent  disorder 
part  motivated  by  a  desire 
mocracy  succeed. 

Thus,  until  1960.  relationk 
and  more  particularly  witl 

people    were    always        

guaranteed  quota  for  Cuban 
vided  that  country  with 
tlon  from  the  cycles  of  world 
Americans  flocked  to  Cuba(i 
winter   and   crisscrossed 
search    of    opportunities 
Cuba's  economic  development, 
prospered.  All  tills  has 
yeaxs  ago  the  people  of 
freedom,  and  for  15  years  th^ 
abstained  from  contact. 

Today,    as    the    administration 
proaches  detent  in  the 
Important  that  the  Senate 
fluence  to  insure  that  vital 
terests  are  protected.  It  is  _ 
bility,  Mr.  President,  to  mak« 
State  Department  what 
the  Senate  will  accept.  It  is 
interest  to  negotiate  an 
Cuba  that  is  subsequently 
American  people  and  the  S 
tlons  would  only  worsen. 

I  am  submitting.  therefoi|e 
tion  expressing  the  Senate' 
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specific  points  of  contention  between  our 
two  countries  must  be  resol'/ed  in  eny 
agreement  to  ease  relations  with  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba.  I  hope  that 
through  this  forthriglit  statement  of  the 
Senate's  minimal  requirements  the  air  is 
cleared  and  productive  negotiation.'^  ran 
begin. 


,  a  rcsoiu- 
.sense  that 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
58— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  ABOLISHING  OP  POVERTY 
FOR  THE  AGED 

•Referrsd  to  the  Committee  ou  Fi- 
nance. > 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  upon  the  Piesi- 
dent  to  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  by  December  31,  1975,  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  poverty  for  older 
Americans. 

In  recent  years,  important  advances 
have  been  made  in  improving  the  income 
position  of  older  Americans. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  supple- 
mental securitv  income  program  became 
effective.  It  built  a  Federal  floor,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  under  the  in- 
comes of  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 
Five  across-the-board  social  security 
increases  since  1970  have  helped  to  re- 
duce poverty  markedly  for  per.sons  65 
and  above. 

But  the  hai-sh  reaUty  is  that  3.3  million 
older  Americans  still  are  impoverlslied. 
And  poverty,  as  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  is  a  bare  bones  standard:  S2.352 
for  an  aged  individual  and  $2,958  for  an 
elderly  couple. 

These  figm-es,  as  depressing  as  they  are, 
do  not  even  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
tiiough.  because  there  is  a  substantial 
amcujit  of  hidden  poverty  among  older 
Americans. 

Nearly  1.2  million  persons  below  the 
ofBcial  poverty  hnes  are  not  counted  as 
poor  because  they  live  In  families  with 
sufficient  incomes  to  raise  them  above 
the  Government's  thresholds. 

Moreover,  the  official  poverty  figiues 
do  not  include  the  institutionalized  aged. 
Abont  1  milKon  older  Americans  live  in 
nursing  homes  or  other  extended  care 
facilitie-s.  Of  this  total,  an  estimated 
500.000  can  be  classified  as  poor. 

The  net  impact  is  that  more  than  5 
million  aged — or  neaa-ly  one  out  of  every 
four  older  Americans — have  subpoverty 
incomes. 

Abolition  of  poverty  for  the  elderly  has 
long  been  my  top  priority  goal. 

Surely  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  the 
v.orld — with  a  gross  national  product  of 
$1.5  trilhon — ^has  the  resouices  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

What  is  needed,  tliough.  Is  an  action 
plan  to  bring  it  about. 

And  that  Is  why  I  have  submitted  this 
resolution  to  direct  the  Piesident  to  sub- 
mit alternative  proposals  at  an  earlr 
date  for  congressional  constidcration. 
^  The  development  cf  thcte  recommen- 
dations will,  of  course,  require  consider- 
able technical  information  which  is  not 
readily  available  to  the  Congress.  But  the 
executive  branch  has  the  manpower,  re- 
.sources,  and  techuicnl  know- how  for  this 
purp'-se. 


With  this  body  of  information,  appro- 
priate  congressional  units  ran  then  wrtgh 
carefully  important  policy  considerations 
In  fashioning  a  sound  and  effective 
strategy  to  eliminate  poverty  once  and 
for  all  for  older  Ameiicans. 

The  3,400  delegates  at  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  gave  prlorikj 
attention  to  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate livinj  .standard  for  older  Ameri 
cans. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  move  toward 
that  objective  is  to  remove  the  ugb 
wound  of  poverty. 

Ml-.  Piesident,  I  urge  prompt  approral 
of  my  resolution,  and  ask  unanimow 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Recor* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd,  as  foUovre: 

S.  CoK.  Res.  58 

Whereas.  3.3  million  peracms  aged  65  and 
above  Uve  in  povMty; 

Wheieaa,  the  annual  porerty  threshold  te 
defi.ie<l  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  •3,36} 
for  a  .single  aged  per;  on  and  $3,958  for'  u 
elderly  couple; 

Whereas,  nearly  l.a  nuilion  older  Amerl- 
cans  below  the  official  poverty  lines  are  not 
counted  as  poor  because  they  Uve  In  fano. 
lies  with  sufficient  Incomes  to  raise  ttiow, 
above  the  Govermnenfs  poverty  indexes; 

Whereas,  an  estimated  500.000  elderly  per- 
sons tn  nursing  homes  and  other  extended 
care  faciliUes  are  considered  poor; 

Whereas.  5  million  aged  persons— or  almost 
one  out  of  every  four  older  Americans— have 
iujomea  below  the  official  poverty  lines;  and 

Wherea3.  abolition  of  poverty  was  one  ct 
the  priority  recommendations  of  the  IflVl 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging; 

Resolred  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaeutatives  concurrinff).  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  submit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  December  K, 
1975.  his  recommendations  (together  with 
appropriate  cost  estimates)  for  abolishlag 
poverty  for  persons  age  65  and  over  by  (1) 
raising  the  Income  standards  of  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program,  and  (2) 
such  other  alternatives  or  oonibtnatloiM  d 
approaches  as  he  deems  appropriate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
59— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  ISSUE  A 
SPECIAL  STAMP  CONCERNING 
TREE  ENTERPRISE 

•  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  ) 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  the  following 
concuiTcnt  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Reh.  59 

Hesolred  hy  the  Senate  (the  Hcu^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Citizena"  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  recommend  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral that  a  special  postage  stamp  be  issued 
during  1976  commemorating  two  hundred 
years  of  free  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Citizens"  Stamp  AdvLsory  Committee  of  the 
t^nitcd  States  Postal  Service. 

r.fr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
i-'Ieascd  to  submit  today  a  concurrent 
resolution  recommending  the  issuance  of 
a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
200  years  of  free  enterprise  in  the  United 
States. 

If  adopted,  this  concurrent  resolution 
V.  ould  make  it  the  sentiment  of  this  Con- 
qre.si  that  a  .«.i3edal  postage  scamp  should 
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be  Issued  next  year  to  coniaiemorate  the 
history  and  development  of  free  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  would  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  to  recommend  to  the 
Postmaster  General  that  there  be  a 
stama  for  that  purpose. 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  proposed 
to  give  appropriate  recognition  to  Ameri- 
ca's free  enterprise  system  during  the 
year  of  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  anni- 
versary. As  next  year  we  celebrate  the 
founding  of  our  constitutional  Republic, 
v.e  should  remember  and  honor  the  eco- 
nomic principles  upon  which  this  great 
Nation  was  founded.  We  .should  give 
homage  to  our  Founding  Fathers  who 
had  the  experience,  wisdom,  and  fore- 
sight to  establish  In  this  new  land  a  free 
and  democratic  form  of  government 
which  would  guarantee  to  all  its  citizens 
economic  and  social  liberty  and  justice. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  those 
learned  patriots  established,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  democracy,  an  economic 
system  which  would  nourish  those  in- 
alienable rights  based  upon  the  principles 
of  private  property  and  dependent  upon 
tlie  energies,  responsibility,  mitative,  and 
choices  of  free  men. 

Mr,  President,  for  over  200  years  we 
have  seen  our  great  Nation  grow  and  our 
mai-velous  system  of  free  enterprise  pros- 
per. Today  our  citizens  enjoy  the  great- 
est economic  prosperity  and  material 
benefits  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Most  significantly,  this  capitalistic  sys- 
tem has  been  achieved  and  maintained 
at  no  cost  in  human  life  or  freedom:  In 
fact,  it  has  strengthened  the  liberties 
and  rights  upon  which  the  Republic  was 
founded.  Now,  as  the  United  States  en- 
ters its  third  century  and  we  reflect  on 
the  wonderful  and  unique  American  ex- 
perience of  the  past  two  centuries,  we 
pray  that  we  continue  to  have  the 
strength  and  good  fortune  to  preserve 
tills  free  enterprise  system  wliich  has 
seived  us  all  so  well  for  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  prepare  to  cele- 
brate om-  Nation's  200th  birthday,  It  Is 
appropriate  that  we  give  the  recognition 
to  the  revolutionary  economic  system 
ttlilch  has  been  at  the  cornerstone  of 
America's  revolutionaiy  experiment  in 
freedom.  I  believe  that  a  special  postage 
stamp  commemorating  two  centuries  of 
free  enterprise  In  the  United  States 
would  be  an  appropriate  way  to  celebrate 
oiu-  Nation's  heritage  of  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  Congressman  Philip 
Crane  has  introduced  a  similar  bill. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  298,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  sUicerely 
hope  that  both  Houses  will  take  speedy 
action  in  approving  tliese  measures  so 
that  we  will  have  a  special  postage  stamp 
issued  next  year  commemorating  200 
years  of  free  enterprise  in  celebration  of 
200  years  of  freedom  m  America. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION— S.  598 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  849  AND  850 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  BAKER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  593)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  section  305 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO,    851 

t  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.  • 

Mr.  BAKER  ^for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock  •  .submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  <S.  593 >,  supra. 


EQUITY  OF  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS  TO 
WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN  OF  FED- 
ERAL JUSTICES  AND  JUDGES— 
S.  12 

AMI;N0\IENT  no.  8.i2 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, amendments  to  amendment  No. 
587  to  S.  12.  The  purpose  of  amendment 
No.  587  is  to  improve  the  judicial  sur- 
vivors' annuity  system.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  improvements  are 
nearly  adequate  enough.  My  amend- 
ments would  strengthen  the  system  and 
assure  that  the  benefits  to  the  surviving 
widows  of  Federal  justices  and  judges 
are  more  equitable.  We  are  concerned 
with  inadequacies  which  threaten  to  un- 
dermine the  integrity  of  a  coordinate 
branch  of  our  Federal  Go\ernment  at  a 
time  when  we  are  drawing  near  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  of  this  country. 
We  must  assure  that  we  no  longer  ignore 
tills  critical  problem  which  is  contrai*y 
to  the  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  this  country. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  judiciary  and  in  assiu'ing  that  we 
have  the  highest  caliber  of  legal  minds 
appointed  to  the  Federal  bench.  My  con- 
cern is  that  we  make  judgeships  as  at- 
tractive as  possible,  aside  from  the  pres- 
tige derived  from  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment. We  must  assure  that  we  can  select 
from  the  total  population  of  attorneys 
who  are  in  public  service,  private  prac- 
tice and  academic  service.  Maintaining  a 
Federal  judicial  system  that  attracts  the 
highest  quality  of  legal  minds  is  crucial 
to  our  form  of  government. 

We  have  always  known  that  accepting 
an  appointment  as  a  Federal  judge  is  a 
financial  sacrifice.  Although  the  figures 
are  not  available,  I  would  surmise  that 
acceptance  probably  means  at  least  a  50- 
percent  decrease  in  annual  income.  In 
recent  years,  the  sacrifice  has  been  even 
greater,  both  for  new  judges  and  those 
who  are  already  on  the  job.  We  have  had 
a  46-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  Uv- 
ing  since  1969,  but  we  have  not  increased 
Federal  judicial  salaries  since  that  time. 
The  initial  appeal  of  a  lifetime  appoint- 
ment and  full  salary  upon  retirement 
diminishes  when  earnings  fall  so  far  be- 
hind what  it  costs  for  maintenance  of  a 
home  and  family. 

Officials  of  the  AdminLstrative  Office  of 
the  Courts  have  indicated  that  since  No- 


vember of  1973,  seven  judges  have  re- 
signed to  retuni  to  private  practice.  In- 
sufficient remuneration  in  relation  to 
family  obligations  seems  to  be  the  under- 
lyhig  reason.  Such  resignations  mean  no 
future  benefits  at  all  from  the  service 
these  people  liave  rendered,  Tliey  receive 
only  a  lump  .-.urn  payment  of  the  amount 
they  have  contributed — plus  Interest  ac- 
cruded — to  ilieir  survivor  benefits  pro- 
gram. By  comparison,  in  the  previous  34 
years  only  six  judges  resigned  to  return 
to  private  i.nactice.  These  facts  are  not 
only  miforii  nate  but  are  aLso  an  indica- 
tion of  serioas  i>roblems. 

Althougli  the  salary  of  Federal  judges 
is  not  the  focus  of  my  amendments,  I  am 
concerned  with  maintaining  a  Federal 
judicial  system  tliat  is  appealing  enough 
to  attract  those  attorneys  most  suited  for 
the  Federal  bench.  Direct  monetary 
compensation  is  one  factor.  Another  ma- 
jor factor  is  the  adequacy  of  the  benefits 
system  available  to  the  family  in  the 
event  of  the  judge's  death.  Today  I  am 
addressing  proposed  changes  in  that  sys- 
tem— a  system  that  I  am  convinced  we 
must  revise  and  improve.  We  must  im- 
prove it  not  only  to  assure  that  we  main- 
tain quality  in  the  judicial  branch  but 
also  for  humanitfuian  reasons.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  rl»";'"ed  with  some  of  the 
provisions  of  aiiunidment  No.  587  in  the 
nature  of  a  sllb^tirute  to  S.  12.  For  ex- 
ample: 

First.  Clianging  tlie  period  of  time 
from  5  years  to  18  months  in  which  a 
judicial  official  has  to  be  a  contributing 
member  before  the  right  to  an  annuity  is 
apphcable. 

Second.  Making  annuities  available  to 
sui-viving  spouses  on  the  day  of  the 
judge's  death  as  opposed  to  age  50. 

Tliird.  Providing  annuity  ehgibility  to 
widowers. 

Fourth.  Changing  tlie  period  of  time 
from  2  years  to  1  year  that  a  surviving 
spouse  must  have  been  married  to  the 
judge  before  being  eUgible  for  an  annuity- 

Fifth.  Increasing  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  surviving  children. 

Sixth.  Increasing  the  time  that  sui"viv- 
ing  children  who  are  full-time  students 
can  receive  benefits. 

Seventh.  Providing  some  cost-of-livmg 
increase. 

Eighth.  Providing  for  the  computation 
of  the  annuity  based  on  the  highest  aver- 
age annual  salary  for  3  years  instead  of 
the  last  5  years. 

In  spite  of  these  Improvements,  I  have 
grave  problems  with  the  substitute  bill. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  primary  objective 
is  to  establish  a  self-sustainhig  system. 
While  this  is  an  admirable  goal,  estab- 
lishment of  a  fair  and  equitable  system 
for  providmg  benefits  to  survivors  of 
Federal  justices  and  judges  is  imques- 
tionably  the  more  important  objective. 

I  am  appalled  that  we  have  allowed  an 
annuity  system  to  remain  in  effect  since 
1956  wliich  is  exceedingly  deficient  in  the 
amount  of  money  provided  annually  to 
surviving  widows.  We  have  had  a  97-per- 
cent increase  hi  the  cost  of  living  since 
1956.  However,  we  have  not  provided  a 
cost-of-living  increase  to  the  survivors 
of  Federal  judges  since  the  inception  ol 
the  judicial  survivor  benefits  program  in 
1956.  Almost  half  of  the  surviving  widows 
now  receiving  benefits  under  the  judicial 
surnvors'   annuity  system   receive  less 
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than  $5,000  annually.  Be 
receive  less  than  $2, 
called  poverty  level  for  an 
1974.  I  am  a\mre  that 
587  provides  a  formula 
cost-of-llvlns  increase. 

However,  when  the 
Uie  increase  amounts  to  a 
2.4  percent  a  year.  A  widow 
covered  since  1956  would  r 
45.6-percent  cost-of-living 
is  not  only  inappropriate  bu 
Other  pension  and  annuity 
as  social  security  and  civil 
built-in  increases.  In  fact 
which  survivors  of  Membei 
are  paid  has  a  very 
living  increase  in  it.  U:  ing 
provided  in  that  system 
compounding  year  after  .  , 
been  a  114-percent  Increes 
For  20  years  we  have 
the  cost  of  inflation  to  s 
fits  for  one  branch  of  our 
We  must  immediately 
ship  imposed  on  survivors 
eral  Justices  and  judges 
vide  them  with  full  catchuii 
tion  which  is  long  overdue. 
Another  important  area 
the    formula    for 
benefits.   We  carmot   . 
tinued  use  of  a  formula 
insufficient  funding  for 
I  do  not  think  we  can 
comparison  between  the 
a\"ailable  to  survivors  of 
and  judges  and  that  providec 
of  Members  of  Congress.  I 
system  available  to  Member 
can  provide  a  •'yardstick." 
correcting  certain  inequitie; 
ment  No.  587  does,  major  di.'' 
tinue  to  exist. 

If  a  Member  of  Congress 
57  with  10  years  of  service, 
spouse  receives  $7,596.87 
spouse  of  a  circuit  judge  wi 
hie  service  receives  $5,312.50 
woiuld  have  to  serve  14  yeaip 
surviving  spouse  could 
mately  that  amount. 

If  a  Member  of  Congress 
50  with  5  years  of  service 
spouse  receives  $8,765.62 
spouse  of  a  circuit  judge  with 
service    receives    $2,656.25 
would  have  to  serve  16  year^ 
surviving  spouse  could 
mately  that  amount. 

If  a  Member  of  Congress 
after  18  mcmths  of  service, 
spouse    receives    $9,350 
spouse  of  a  circuit  judge  v.ith 
service  receives  $796.88.  The 
have  to  serve  18  years  before 
ing  spouse  could  receive  a 
that  amount. 

Since  surviving  spouses  of 
Congress    traditionally    also 
lump  sum  payment  equal  to 
ary,  they  are  at  an 
diate  advantage.  It  would  ta 
Ing  spouse  of  a  Federal 
many  years — approximately 
the  minimum  annuity  was 
receive  that  amount. 

To  correct  the  Inequities  in 
judicial  survivors*  annuity 
achieve  the  goal  of  estab 
and  equitable  system,  I  am 
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amendments  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
They  will  differ  from  amendment  No.  587 
in  several  important  ways: 

First  They  provide  for  a  catch-up 
cost-of-living  increase  equivalent  to  the 
one  that  has  been  provided  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  to  date. 
Second.  They  revise  the  formula  to  as- 
sure that  the  minimum  amount  available 
to  a  survivor  today  is  in  line  with  the  cost 
of  Uving  and  other  similar  systems. 

Third.  They  revise  the  method  where- 
by future  cost-of-Uviiig  increases  are 
provided,  establishing  a  system  whereby 
annuities  are  increased  at  the  rate  of  in- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

At  present  we  are  talking  about  172 
.surviving  spouses — a  very  small  niimber 
of  people  in  comparison  to  the  number  in 
most  other  partially  supported  Govern- 
ment programs.  I  believe  unquestionably 
that  the  Government,  not  the  judges, 
should  assume  the  costs  of  improving 
this  system.  The  judges  are  making  more 
than  an  adequate  contribution.  It  would 
be  unconscionable  for  us  not  to  correct 
this  deficient  system  upon  which  these 
people  are  dependent.  In  short,  we  can- 
not act  half-heartedly  to  revise  this  sys- 
tem. We  must  act  immediately,  and  we 
must  act  fairly.  I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ments will  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  21.  strike  out  'li;  per 
centum"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereol  "l^g  per 
centum". 

On  pa«;e  17,  line  24.  strike  out  the  colon 
and  insert  in  lieu  Uieieof  a  semicolon  and 
"or"  and  the  following: 

"(3)  $7,500,  unless  the  amount  computed 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  thi.s  sub- 
section is  greater : 

Beginning  on  page  18.  line  4.  strike  out 
all  through  line  17,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

"(m)  Each  annuity  payable  under  this 
section  shall  be  increased  by  the  Increase 
used  to  adjust  a  survivor  annuity  payable 
from  the  Clrll  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  whenever  an  increase  Is  re- 
quired to  be  made  In  the  amount  of  any 
such  annuity  except  that  the  total  Increase 
shall  be  calculated  without  regard  to  the  one 
pei-cent  increase  which  is  in  addxUou  to  the 
percent  rate  In  the  price  Index  under  section 
8340(b)  of  UtleS. 

On  page  23,  line  4.  strike  out  "The"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  l;i  line 
6.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
In  addition  to  such  sums  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  matching  require- 
ments of  section  376(c)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  section  3  of  thl'^ 
Act). 

On  page  24.  line  1.  strike  out  all  through 
line  16,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  5.  (a)  On  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  each  annuity  then  being  paid  to  a 
widow  from  the  Judicial  svurvlvors'  anniUty 
fund  established  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  3.  1966  (70  Stat.  1021),  as  amended 
shall  be  increased  to  an  amount  equal  to 
«7.500  unless  the  annuity  then  being  paid 
Is  greater  than  such  amount.  Each  annuity 
payable  to  a  widow  from  the  Judicial  survi- 
vors' annuity  fund  established  by  section 
2  of  such  Act.  as  increased  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  bhall  be  further  increased  by  the 


same  total  Increase  used  to  adjust  a  survlvw 
annuity  paid  from  the  ClvU  Service  Betire- 
ment  and  DlaabUlty  Fund  with  the  same 
commencing  date,  or  to  an  amount  equal  to 
37',i  percent  of  the  current  salary  of  the  office 
in  which  the  widow's  decedent  served  im 
mediately  prior  to  retiring  from  service  in 
the  Judicial  branch,  whichever  is  less. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approorl- 
ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany 
out  the  provioions  of  this  section. 


FORi'^IGN    AFFAIRS    AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS—S.  1517 

A.MENDMENX    NO.    SoJ 

"Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  • 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  ifor  himself  and  Mr 
CAST)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  1517)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  administration  of  for- 
eign affairs;  international  organlzatJons, 
confeiences,  and  commissions;  Infor- 
mation and  cultural  exchange;  and  for 
other  purixjses. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 

AMENDMENTS 

A.MENDMENT    WO.    84» 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr,  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  ccjsponsor  of  amendment 
No.  842.  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  521).  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Management  Act. 

VMKNOllEJiT    NO.    843 

.^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone  i,  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Cbah- 
STONi.  the  Senator  from  Cahfomia 
(Mr.  TtTNNKYt.  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  843, 
proposed  and  agreed  to,  to  the  bill  (& 
521  > .  the  Outer  Continental  Slielf  Man- 
agement Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  NOW  accounts  In 
the  hearing  room  of  tlie  Federal  Build- 
ing on  Concord,  N.H.,  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1975. 

Since  NOW  accounts  are  presently  re- 
stricted to  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts,  it  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  hearing  will  afford 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  actual 
parties  involved  all  significant  aspects 
of  the  .so-called  "NOW  account  experi- 
ment." 

Anyone  wishing  information  concern- 
ing these  hearings  should  contact  Mr. 
William  R.  Weber,  counsel,  room  5300, 
Dirkscn  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510,  telephone:  Area  code 
202 '224-7391. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  :i216.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions 
01  the  Pas.-port  Office  to  a  new  agency  of 
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the  Department  of  State  to  be  knowTi  as 
the  United  States  Passport  Service,  to  es- 
tablish a  Passport  Service  FMnd  to  fi- 
nance the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Passport  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A    U.S.   PASSPORT   SHRVICE   IN 
THE    DEP.\RTMENT    OF    STATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  create  a 
new  agency  within  the  Department  of 
State  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  Americans  with  a  better,  more 
efficient  system  of  passport  issuance.  The 
cuirent  institutional  procedures  whicli 
provide  for  passports  to  be  issued  by  a 
Passport  Office  directly  integrated  into 
the  State  Department  structure  and 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Postal 
Service  have  not  served  well  the  growing 
numbers  of  Americans  who  each  year 
seek  to  obtain  passports  for  foreign 
travel.  Approximately  74  milUon  Ameri- 
cans traveled  outside  of  the  United 
States  last  year. 

The  Passport  Office  as  now  constituted 
is  experiencing  many  problems  and  diffi- 
culties in  Issuing  the  2.4  million  passports 
yearly  In  an  economic  and  expeditious 
manner.  The  current  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  the  State 
Department  for  passport  Issuance  and 
delivery  not  only  are  costly  but  also  in- 
volve the  mail  service  in  an  activity  which 
only  deprives  it  of  much  needed  man- 
power. I  see  no  reason  why  the  Postal 
Service  should  be  diverted  from  its  mis- 
sion of  handling  the  mail  In  an  efficient 
manner. 

Furthermore,  relations  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Passport  Office 
are  not  handled  directly  by  the  skilled 
professionals  In  the  Passport  Office  but 
are  carried  out  by  the  State  Department. 
The  U.S.  Postal  Service  should  concen- 
trate on  improving  the  speed  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  mail  service  and  leave  the 
passport  business  to  a  new  passport 
service. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  con- 
tains the  following  provisions : 

It  establishes  the  U.S.  Passport  Sei-vice 
as  a  semlautonomous  unit  within  the 
Department  of  State.  It  provides  that  the 
Service  shaU  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  U.S.  nationality  laws, 
the  documentation  of  American  citizens 
traveling  abroad,  and  the  control  of 
travel  by  citizens  under  applicable  stat- 
utes. The  status  of  the  Service  within 
the  State  Department  would  be  compara- 
ble in  structure  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

It  transfers  all  the  functions,  powers, 
duties,  and  authority  of  the  present  Pass- 
port Office  to  the  new  Passport  Service. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  Sei-v- 
Ice  shall  be  imder  the  control  of  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  responsible  directly  to  him. 
The  Director's  position  shall  carry  with 
It  a  general  schedule  classification  of  18. 
The  legislation  also  estabUshes  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  U.S.  Passport  Serv- 
ice. This  fund  would  enable  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  brought  In  each  year 
Jrom  passport  fees  to  be  used  to  finance 
better  and  more  efficient  service  to  the 


American  public.  The  yearly  receipt  of 
imssport  fees  exceeds  the  operating  costs 
of  passport  issuance.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  Passport  Service  meets  the  cri- 
teria estabUshed  by  the  OMB  for  the 
creation  of  pubhc  enterprise  revolving 
funds,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  self-sus- 
taining method  of  financing  could  not  be 
utilized  by  the  new  Service. 

Many  of  the  basic  provisions  of  this 
legislation  have  been  introduced  in 
separate  legislation  over  the  years.  In 
1973,  I  introduced  legislation  similar  to 
the  measure  I  now  introduce.  In  other 
words,  the  needs  for  a  change  in  the 
present  system  have  been  recognized  for 
many  years.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  a  system 
which  was  designed  to  handle  a  far 
smaller  volume  of  business.  Projections 
of  increased  passport  use  based  on  a 
standard  yearly  increase  of  11.5  per- 
cent indicate  that  by  1982  over  8  million 
passports  wIU  be  issued.  The  ability  of 
the  Government  to  handle  this  ever- 
increasing  workload  will  depend  on 
whether  the  Congi-ess  has  the  foresight 
and  will  to  enact  legislation  such  as  I 
and  others  have  introduced. 

Over  the  years  the  State  Department 
lias  consistently  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  so 
again.  It  claims  that  a  new  Passport 
Service  will  interfere  with  the  Secre- 
tai-y's  authority  to  organize  his  own  de- 
partment. I  could  not  disagree  more 
with  this  argument.  The  issuing  of  pass- 
ports is  a  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  a  foreign  policy  matter.  Its 
needs  and  administration  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  and 
needs  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  There  is 
ample  precedent  for  the  creation  of  a 
statutory  organization  within  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  of  which  the  present 
Passport  Office  is  a  constituent  part.  It- 
self was  created  by  statute  in  section 
104  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act  of  1952. 

In  years  past  I  have  watched  the 
State  Department  lobby  this  important 
legislation  to  death.  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  a  passive  role  this  year.  I  hope  this 
legislation  will  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  because  of 
the  demonstrated  need  for  a  change  In 
the  provision  of  this  basic  service  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2216 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
U  hereby  established  In  the  Department  of 
State  the  United  States  Passport  Service 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Service") 
which  shall  have  as  Its  purpose  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  nationality,  documentation,  protec- 
tion, and  control  of  International  travel  of 
nationals  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  All  functions,  powers,  duties,  and 
authority  of  the  Passport  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  together  with  those 
funds,  liabilities,  commitments,  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  personnel,  properties,  and 


records  of  the  Department  of  State  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  determine  to  be 
primarily  related  to,  and  necessary  for,  the 
exercise  of  such  functions,  powers,  duties, 
and  authority,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Service. 

Sec.  3  The  Service  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary oi  State  and  responsible  directly  to 
him  lor  the  administration  of  the  Service. 
The  Director  shall  be  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws  in  the  grade 
of  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  The  Director — 

(a)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Service,  the  supervision  of  all 
personnel,  including  personnel  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  who  are  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  laws  and  regulations  administered 
by  the  Service,  and  sliall  pos.sess  such  other 
powers  and  authorities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  rarry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  may  appoint  and  fix  tlie  compeubii- 
tion  of  passport  agents  and  such  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
appointments  shall  be  under  the  civU  service 
laws.  Passport  agents  and  such  other  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Ser\'lce  as  may  be  des- 
ignated in  writing  by  the  Director  for  that 
purpose  may.  In  connection  with  their  of- 
licial  duties,  administer  to  or  take  from  any 
person  an  oath,  affirmation,  affidavit  or  depo- 
sition; and 

(c)  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  establish,  staff,  and  maintain  passport 
is-suance  and  'or  acceptance  facilities  at  such 
locations  In  the  United  SUtes  as  the  need 
for  efficient  and  convenient  public  service 
may  from  time  to  time  require:  The  fimds 
necessary  for  establishment  and  operation  of 
such  agencies  and  offices  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  fund  authorized  aiid  established  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  herebv  established  a 
fund  for  the  Service  (hereinafter  referred 
as  the  "fund") .  The  fund  shall  be  capitalized 
on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  an  Initial  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  fund  of  a  sum  of  at  least  $20,- 
000,000,  which  sum  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated; 

(2)  any  unexpended  balances  of  appropri- 
ations, the  Inventories,  and  other  physical 
assets  of  the  Passport  Office  (exclusive  of 
buildings  occupied  and  land),  such  Inven- 
tories and  other  physical  assets  to  be  capital- 
ized at  their  fair  and  reasonable  value;  and 

(3)  assumption  by  the  fund  of  all  obliga- 
tions, commitments,  and  liabilities  of  the 
Passport  Office  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  include  all  property 
and  other  physical  assets  of  the  Passport 
Office  (except  buildings  and  land),  and  there 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  fimd  all  amounts 
received  by  the  Service  from  whatever  the 
disposition  of  any  property  or  other  assets 
acquired  by  the  fund. 

(c)  The  fimd  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  financing  the  direct 
costs  and  expenses  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  Service. 

(d)  Any  surplus  accruing  to  the  fund  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deposited  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year: 
Provided,  That  any  such  surplus  shall  be 
applied  first  to  restore  any  impairment  of 
the  capital  of  the  fund. 

Sec.  5.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  existing  law — 

(a)  there  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted 
annually  a  business-type  budget  program  for 
the  Service; 

(b)  there  shall  be  Installed  and  main- 
tained In  the  Service  an  Integrated  lystem 
of  accotmtlng.  including  proper  features  of 
Internal  control,  which  will   (1)   assure  ade- 
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quate  control  over  all  assets 
of  the  fund,  |2)   afford  full 
respect  to  the  financial  conditions 
eratlons  of  the  fund  according 
method  of  accoiintlng,   and    ( 
the  basis  of  accounting  results 
the  annual  budget  of  the 
spect  to  the  last  completed 
system  of  accounting  shall  conform 
clples     and     standards     pr 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Unjted 
as  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
Comptroller  as  may  be 
its    conformance    with    the 
standards  prescribed  and  Its 
operation;  and 

(c)  the  financial  transactions,  accounts, 
and  reports  of  the  fund  shall  b  i  audited  an- 
nually by  the  General  Account:  ng  Office  and 
a  copy  of  each  report  or  audit  shall  be  fur- 
nished promptly  to  tbe  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  6.   Section   1   of  the  Ac^ 
1920,   as  amended    (41   Stat. 
214),  Is  amended  by  striking 
"$10.00"  wherever  It  app>ears 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 

Sec.  7.  All  other  laws,  or  parts 
conflict  or  Inconsistent  with  tl|ls 
the  extent  of  such  conflict  or 
repealed. 
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By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  2217.  A  bill  to  provide 
justment   of   geographic 
standard  metropolitan  statistical 
for  the  purpose  of  Federal 
grams.  Referred  to  the 
Government  Operations 

Mr.   BELLMON.   Mr. 
the  past  10  years  a  numbei 
categorical    assistance 
lised  the  SMSA  geographic 
guide  the  expenditure  of  f  un^ls 
been    done   despite   the 
clearly  stated  purpose  of 
for  statistical  use,  not  to  ideiitify 
ference  between  metropolitan 
areas  for  program  determini  tlons 
Circular  A-46 — page  5 — cleaif  y 
executive  policy. 

In   some   cases   large   rurbl 
with  only  a  small  portion  oriented 
metropolitan  areas,  have  1 
qualify  for  rural  programs  b^ause 
rigid  use  of  the  SMSA  des 
many  of  these  cases  local  elected 
and  Federal  agencies  have 
to  adjust  boundaries  where 
limits  are  not  relevant  to  program 
tives. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill 
more  flexibility  to  city  and  cotnty 
and  Governors  in  setting  reafstic 
aries,  in  cooperation  with 
agencies,  for  the  administration 
eral   grant-in-aid    programs 
these  elected  officials  to  takd 
tive  to  establish  realistic 
ice  areas  rather  than  remai^i 
a  program  delivery  system 
boundary  concept  that  may 
vant  to  that  particular  ares 

This   is   a   case   where 
OMB — who  established  and 
SMSA  concept,  strongly  suj^ports 
flexibility    in    their    use 
boundaries.  This  is  clearly  s 
"Report  and  Recommendatiotis 
tors'  Task  Force  on  Standarc 
tan    Statistical    Areas — SN^A 
OMB — 


the 
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.  .  .  would  emphasize  that  use  of  the 
SMSA  In  establishing  program  area  bound- 
aries should  b«  based  on  a  careful  determi- 
nation as  to.  whether  tbe  boundaries  of 
SMSA's,  which  are  approximate  for  the  col- 
lection and  aggregation  of  statistics,  fit  the 
nonstatlstlcal  purposes  of  tbe  programs  In- 
volved. 

This  bill  clarifles  the  use  of  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  and  confusing  concept  in 
Federal  program  administration.  It  pro- 
vides an  overview  policy  that  meets  the 
expressed  desires  of  the  Federal  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  States  and  local 
governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2217 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  In 
the  administration  of  any  Federal  assistance 
program  under  which  such  assistance  Is  al- 
located or  apportioned  or  otherwise  made 
available  on  the  basis  of,  or  by  reference  to. 
whether  the  geographic  location  of  a  recip- 
ient Is  within  or  outblde  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  (SMSA),  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  carrying  out  such 
program  may,  upon  tbe  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  tbe  State  in  which  such  area  is 
located,  modify  the  geographic  boundaries 
of  such  area  in  order  to  specify  the  portions 
of  such  area  which  are  and  which  are  not 
essentially   metropolitan,  except  that — 

(1)  such  modification  shall  apply  only  to 
the  specific  program  with  respect  to  which 
the  request  was  made;  and 

(2)  no  such  modification  may  be  made  in 
the  case  of  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  incorporating  all  or  part  of  more 
than  one  State  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governors  of  all  affected  States. 

(b)  For  tbe  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
and 

(2)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  any  State. 


By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  2218.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  provide  veterans  with  certain  cost  in- 
formation relating  to  the  conversion  of 
Government  supervised  insurance  to  in- 
dividual life  insurance  policies.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VETERANS    INSURANCE    DISCLOSURE    ACT    OP    1975 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
require  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  all  veterans  interested  in  con- 
verting their  Government  life  insurance 
policy  to  a  commercial  life  Insurance 
policy  with  adequate  information  con- 
cerning the  cost  and  value  of  the  con- 
version policy. 

Unlike  their  older  coimterparts,  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  not  been  offered  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  inexpensive, 
Government-administered  whole  life  in- 
surance protection.  In  fact,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Insurance 
Act  of  1974,  these  veterans  were  offered 
Iow-co6t  servicemen  group  life  insur- 
ance for  only  120  days  after  being  dis- 
charged   from    military    service.    The 


Veterans'  Insurance  Act  of  1974,  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Vance  Hartke,  pro- 
vided for  the  automatic  conversion  of 
servicemen  group  life  insurance— 
SGLI — policy  to  a  nonrenewable  5 -year 
term  policy  known  as  veteran  group 
life  insurance — VGLI.  This  program 
allows  recently  discharged  veterans  to 
maintain  the  benefits  of  inexpensive. 
Government-administered  insurance  for 
5-year  readjustment  period.  Upon  the 
termination  of  this  5-year  policy,  the 
veteran  is  permitted  to  convert  his  VGLI 
policy  to  a  private  commercial  life  in- 
surance policy  offered  by  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration approved  commercial  life 
insurance  company. 

Given  the  complex  and  often  confus- 
ing natixre  of  life  insurance  policies, 
veterans  wanting  to  convert  to  a  com- 
mercial life  insurance  policy  need  more 
Information  than  Is  presently  available 
to  select  the  best  insurance  policy  for 
their  particular  needs.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  gmdelines  nor  any  com- 
parative tlata  published  either  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  the  com- 
mercial life  insurance  industry  to  assist 
these  veterans  in  making  an  intelligent 
choice  as  to  which  company  and  policy 
is  best  suited  for  their  needs.  Without  a 
low-cost  Government  insurance  program 
or  without  adequate  information  to 
make  a  conversion  to  a  private  commer- 
cial policy,  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  clear- 
ly in  an  inequitable  position  relative  to 
other  veterans. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Insurance,  I 
have  received  considerable  correspond- 
ence from  the  American  Legion  and  other 
veterans  organizations  asking  me  to  in- 
troduce legislation  creating  a  separate 
Government-administered  life  insurance 
program  for  Vietnam  veterans.  I  must 
say  that  as  a  strong  advocate  of  private 
enterprise,  I  am  not  inclined  to  push  for 
the  creation  of  new  Government-admin- 
istered insurance  programs.  I  believe  that 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  private 
commercial  life  insurance  companies,  we 
can  avoid  the  necessity  of  creating  a  new 
Government  life  insurance  program. 

However,  if  we  are  going  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  providing  Vietnam  veterans 
with  Government-supervised  life  insur- 
ance for  only  a  limited  period  of  time, 
following  which  these  veterans  must  con- 
vert to  a  participating  commercial  life 
insurance  policy,  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  flrm  obligation  to  provide 
these  veterans  with  all  Information  nec- 
essary to  make  a  rational  and  prudent 
conversion  to  a  private  life  insurance  pol- 
icy. Should  hearings  on  this  bill  indicate 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
private  insurance  companies  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  our  vet- 
erans with  adequate  information  at  the 
time  of  conversion  to  a  private  policy,  I 
will  be  compelled  to  give  strong  consid- 
eration to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Government  life  insurance  program  for 
Vietnam  veterans  as  suggested  by  the 
American  Legion  and  other  veterans 
organizations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Insur- 
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ance,  I  intend  to  schedule  comprehen- 
sive hearings  in  order  to  determine  the 
exact  contents  and  methods  of  providing 
veterans  necessary  price  informatloiL 
Hearings  on  this  bill  will  consider  the 
merits  of  the  interest-adjusted  cost  dis- 
closure method  contained  in  the  most 
recent  version  of  a  model  bill  prepared 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners.  This  method,  which 
would  require  the  disclosure  of  cost  in- 
dexes to  the  veterans  covering  both  10- 
and  20-year  periods  on  both  a  "net  sur- 
rendered cost"  basis  and  a  "net  outlay" 
basis,  is  presently  required  in  Texas, 
California,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  examine 
carefully  the  annual  cost  disclosure 
method  contained  in  S.  2065.  a  bill  re- 
cently introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Senator  Philip 
Habt).  The  annual  disclosure  method 
contained  in  S.  2065  requires  that  the 
policyholder  be  furnished  a  disclosure 
statement  at  the  time  of  sale  which  in- 
cludes: First,  the  annual  premiiun  pay- 
able by  the  policyholder,  second,  the  face 
amount  payable  on  the  death  of  the  In- 
sured in  any  given  year,  third,  the  cash 
value  payable  to  the  poUcyholder  on  the 
discontinuation  of  the  policy  in  any 
given  year,  fourth,  the  dividend  payable 
to  the  policyholder  each  year  based  on 
the  commercial  life  insurance  company's 
current  dividend  scale,  fifth,  the  price  of 
each  $1,000  of  life  hisurance  protection 
each  year  based  on  a  reasonable  Interest 
rate  as  determined  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Administrator,  and  sixth, 
the  annual  rate  of  return  on  the  savings 
element  each  year.  In  addition  to  the 
interest-adjusted  method  and  the  an- 
nual disclosure  method  the  subcommit- 
tee will  study  other  disclosure  proposals 
which  may  be  helpful  in  providing  the 
veterans  with  necessarj-  cost  infonna- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania Insurance  Commission  annually 
publishes  a  comparative  cost  list  en- 
titled "The  Shopper's  Guide."  This  pub- 
lication rates  each  insurance  company 
operating  in  the  State  according  to  the 
actual  cost  of  insurance  protection.  Be- 
cause "The  Shopper's  Guide"  is  easilj' 
understood  by  laymen,  I  have  Included  a 
section  In  this  bill  directing  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  determine  the 
cost  and  feasibility  of  composing  an  an- 
nual comparative  price  list  of  commercial 
life  insurance  companies  similar  to  "The 
Shopper's  Guide." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  tliis 
bill  because  I  believe  the  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  our  Vietnam 
veterans  with  clear,  accurate,  reliable 
and  adequate  information  about  the  cost 
and  value  of  the  commercial  life  insur- 
ance they  buy  when  converting  from 
their  Goverimient-admlnlstered  life  in- 
surance policy.  This  bill  does  not  direct 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  adopt 
any  particular  disclosure  method.  Rath- 
er, it  gives  the  Administrator  the  discre- 
tion to  determine  the  cost  disclosure  in- 
formation necessary  for  a  veteran  to 
make  a  rational  and  prudent  choice  of 
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life  insiu-ance  policy  upon  the  conversion 
of  government  supervised  life  insurance. 
Should  the  hearings  on  this  bill  indicate 
that  a  particular  disclosure  method  is 
clearly  preferable,  I  will  amend  this  bill 
to  incorporate  the  specific  disclosure 
information. 


By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  2219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central. 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries 
Development  Act  to  extend  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  through  fiscal  year 
1979,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Conmierce. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  extend,  for  3  years,  the 
authorization  for  the  Central,  Western 
and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Act.  Passed  in  September  1972.  the 
act  (Public  Law  92-444)  provides  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  which  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  1976. 

The  present  bill  would  amend  the  act 
to  extend  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  another  3  years,  throiigh  fiscal 
year  1979.  The  sum  authorized  for  the 
3  years  would  be  for  $4  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  my 
enthusiastic  support  because  it  would 
promote  the  tremendous  economic  po- 
tential of  the  development  of  fisheries 
and  the  fishing  industry  in  the  Pacific 
area,  particularly  the  tuna  fishing  in- 
dustry. The  bill  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  Pacific  Islands  Development  Com- 
mission, PIDC.  which  developed  a  tuna 
program  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
legislation.  The  four  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  PIDC  are  the  Governors  of 
Hawaii,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa, 
and  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  tuna  program  was  initiated  in  fis- 
cal year  1975.  after  considerable  prelimi- 
nary discussions  and  planning  among 
all  parties  concerned.  The  first  year's 
program  was  financed  with  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government,  supplemented 
by  contributions  from  PIDC  and  the 
tuna  industry. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  in  the 
tuna  program,  tlirough  effective  cooper- 
ation among  all  parties,  Government 
and  private.  It  is  especially  important 
that  Federal  suppoii,  be  continued  and 
expanded,  with  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  taking  the  lead  in  this 
effort. 

George  Ariyoshi,  Governor  of  Hawaii: 

I  endorse  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Fong  to  Public  Law  92-444.  The  con- 
tinued Federal  program  to  develop  the  fish- 
eries In  the  Central.  Western,  and  South  Pa- 
cific Ocean  holds  great  promise  to  benefit  tbe 
tuna  fisheries  of  the  members  to  the  Pacific 
Islands  Development  Commlsslou. 

Edward  E.  Johnston,  High  Commis- 
sioner, TiTist  Territoiy  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands: 

Needless  to  say.  we  are  in  full  agreement 
with  Senator  Fong's  amendment  if  it  means 
that  the  PIDC,  PTDF  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  enor- 
mous task  of  resource  evaluation  In  the 
PIDC  area,  as  we  have  not  in  the  past  been 
able  to  do. 

Earl  B.  Ruth,  Governor  of  American 
Samoa : 


Inasmuch  as  tuna  development  In  the  Pa- 
cific still  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  meet  Its 
full  potential,  I  see  Senator  Fong's  amend- 
ment as  a  needed  stimuUis. 

Ricardo    J.    Bordallo,    Governor    of 
Guam: 
I  am  la  full  support  of  tbe  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  bill, 
a  statement  on  the  background  and  need 
for  extending  the  Central.  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development 
Act.  preceded  by  endorsements  of  my  ex- 
tension amendment  by  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  four  island  areas  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2319 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Central,  Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries 
Development  Act  (86  Stat.  744;  16  U.S.C.  758a 
iiote) .  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  In  section  2  the  words 
"three-year"; 

(2)  by  striking  in  section  4  "June  30. 1976," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1976.  and  September  30,  1979.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  section  7  after  "$3,000.- 
000"  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "and  for 
the  succeeding  three  years  through  fi.scal 
year  1979,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000.". 

Statement  bt  Senator  Hiram  L.  Font, 
background 

A  great  deal  of  Information  on  the  a&sess- 
nient  of  the  fishery  resources  In  the  central, 
south  and  western  Pacific,  particularly  ou 
tuna  and  tuna-bait  fish,  has  been  obtained 
during  the  past  25  years.  An  exceUent  base  of 
data  is  now  avaUable  for  the  development  of 
commercial  tuna  fishing  operations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.  Island  areas, 
including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  UJS.  tuna  industry. 

Both  entities  have  an  Immediate  need  to 
begin  commercial  operations  for  the  harvest 
of  tuna  from  the  region.  As  a  prerequisite  to 
commercial  operations  by  UJ3.  interests,  in- 
cluding the  Island  people,  funds  are  reqiUred 
for  the  development  of  fishing  gear,  gear  han- 
dling and  fishing  methods,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  vessels  and  gear  lor  opera- 
tion in  these  offshore  areas. 

THE  NXED 

■nie  Island  areas  and  the  tuna  Industry 
have  common  Interests  In  developing  a  sub^ 
stantlal  tuna  fishery  In  the  region  but  they 
have  some  quite  different  objectives.  Each 
agrees  that  there  Is  a  need  to  establish  his- 
torical fishing  rights  In  the  vast  area  of  the 
central,  south  and  western  Pacific  to  assure 
access  to  tbe  tunas  and  other  high  pea? 
fi8her>-  resources  and  a  voice  In  their  man- 
agement. 

Beyond  that,  however,  the  Island  Interests 
look  to  the  harvest  of  the  resources  to  con- 
tribute to  the  employment  of  their  people 
and  their  overall  economic  development.  The 
tuna  industry  loolcs  to  the  region  for  an 
additional  supply  of  raw  or  processed  tinia 
products. 

The  four  Island  areas  (the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Guam.  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
described  are  looking  for  means  to  expand 
their  economic  base.  Except  for  tlie  benefits 
which  result  from  military  expenditure.-^  and 
various  other  governmental  activities  which 
are  not  likely  to  Increase,  the  opportunltle.s 
lies  principally  In  tourism,  agriculture  and 
A.^erles. 

There  are  substantial  hj*r»eital:;e  living  re- 
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soiiTces   available   In    the 
rounding    them,    especially 
evidenced  from  the  historical 
eign    countries    and 
fishery    research    laboratories 
Honolulu    Laboratory   of 
fisheries  development  offers 
the   greatest  Immediate,    if 
potential  for  economic 

The   resource    assessment 
conclusively  that  the  potential 
of  the  tuna  harvest  within 
primarily  with  skipjack,  whl<*i 
other    species,    is   substantial!  r 
vested.  There  are  various 
potential    annual    harvest    foi 
within  the  region;  these 
to  one  million  tons. 

The  United  States  is  the 
of  tuna  in  the  world.  In  197  I 
round     weight     basis,     was 
678.000  tons,  of  which  domestli 
counted  for  276,000  tons  or  40 
demand  by  1976  should  reach 
for  the  year.  Current  fisheries 
this  Increased  demand  and  it 
that  new  grounds  be  develope(  I 
On  the  basis  of  excess  flshLt  g 
the    U.S.    fleet,    these    grounc^ 
developed  by  and  for  United 
It  will  Increase  vessel  product! 
dltlonal  capital  Investment, 
ttonal  employment  through  th« 
of  support   facilities,   will  savi  i 
change  and  add  to  the  options 
States  with  respect  to  the 
high  seas  resources. 

Spectflcally,   the   tuna 
terested  in  obtaining  addition 
supply  their  mainland  cannerle^ 
operate  elsew^here  including  the 
three,  in  American  Samoa  and 
lulu.  It  may  be  advantageous 
to   establish    others    in    regior 
cusslon. 

Whereas  U.S.  processors  wish 
viable  U.S.  tuna  fleet  (becau.se 
would  be  entirely  dependent  or 
pliers),  the  existing  demand-s 
dictates  that  they  also  expand 
sources    from    wherever   else 
successful  development  of  a 
fishery  in  central,  south  and 
Is  a  means  of  not  only  increaslni 
of  raw  material  to  the 
will  contribute  to  the  economic 
the  U.S.  and  Trust  Territory 

Because     of     international 
measures  which  were  Institutec 
open  season  for  the  yellowfin 
eastern  Pacific,  the  mainstay  of 
ery,  has  been  reduced  to  the 
months  of  the  year.  Thereafter 
eastern  Pacific  is  primarily 
jack,  whose  availability  varies 
year  to  year,  but  generally  do 
sufficient  quantity  for  most 

The  operators  of   the   larger 
been   accommodating  to  the 
the  closure  by  moving  to  other 
as  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
to  fish  for  bluefin,  the  eastern 
tic  to  fish  for  yellowfin  and 
offshore  grounds  southeast  of 
alternatives  will  not  satisfy  the 
of  large  vessels. 

In  the  past  six  years  the  c 
.element  of  the  tropical  tuna 
from  14  vessels  (capacity  10,20( 
vessels  (capacity  97,000  tons) 
eels,  those  of  400  tons  capacity 
ently  have  no  suitable  alternat 
gion  of  the  central,  south  and 
cl3c   would   offer   an   opf)oriun 
groups  to  operate  more  profitably 
vessels  could  base  within  the 
vessels  would  have  the  option  tc 
ent  fishing  technology  must  be 
adapted,  however,  to  realize 
nlties  and  to  operate  under 
which  prevail  there. 
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The  primary  goal  at  this  time  is  experimen- 
tation to  adapt  modem,  highly  productive 
methods  of  fishing  tunas,  live  bait  method, 
trolling  and  purse-seining,  to  the  economic 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the  central  and 
western  Pacific.  If  successful,  any  one  of  the 
three  methods  for  fishing  surface  tunas  can 
be  adopted  by  Microneslan  fishermen  for  the 
development  of  their  own  tuna  fisheries. 

Local  development  using  either  the  live 
bait  fishing  method  or  trolling  is  especially 
amenable  to  Investment,  development  and 
management  by  peoples  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. However,  based  on  ciurent  and  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  Trust  Territory  area, 
only  three  locations,  Trxik,  Marshalls  and 
Palau,  have  sufficient  bait  resources  to  sup- 
port an  economically  viable  pole  and  line 
fishery  of  any  significance.  I.e.,  7,000-12,000 
tons  per  year.  Ponape  may  have  the  potential 
to  support  a  smaller  pole  and  line  fishery,  I.e., 
under  5,000  tons  per  year. 

Certain  other  locations  undoubtedly  have 
the  potential  to  support  trollers  or  troUer/ 
baitboat  combination  vessels.  In  total,  the 
bait  resources  of  the  Trust  Territory  might 
support  a  pole  and  line  fishery  that  lands 
between  25,000-35,000  tons  per  year  and 
troUer  activity  that  lands  another  5,000- 
10,000  tons.  Thus,  the  total  smaU  boat  poten- 
tial is  30,000-45,000  tons  per  year  out  of  an 
overall  potential  for  the  area  of  over  250,000 
tons  per  year.  Ultimately,  the  remaining  po- 
tential must  be  harvested  by  vessels  that  can 
range  the  Trust  Territory  area  and  adjacent 
seas  and  are  not  dependent  upon  bait.  I.e., 
the  purse-seiner.  The  operation  of  these  ves- 
sels  In  the  area  will  benefit  local  Island  econ- 
omies through  equity  positions,  provide  job 
opportunities,  expenditures  for  support  fa- 
cilities, services,  transshipment  of  catches 
and  possibly  processing  of  catches. 

To  the  extent  that  the  experimental  oper- 
ations can  be  based  in  ports  of  the  Trust 
Territory,  they  will  serve  as  a  viable  demon- 
stration to  local  citizens  of  advanced  meth- 
ods that  are  used  for  catching  tuna  and  thus 
wUl  have  value  for  the  transfer  of  fishing 
technology. 

The  development  of  an  Important  tuna 
fishery  in  the  central,  south  and  western 
Pacific  would  bring  about  the  development 
by  private  Investors  of  facilities  for.  trans- 
shipment, cold  storage,  fuel  and  supplies, 
live  bait  and  other  needs.  Certain  of  these 
requirements  can  be  currently  obtained  In 
Hawaii,  American  Samoa,  Guam  and  the 
Trust  Territory  which  result  in  direct  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  those  areas.  These  support 
facilities  wlU  expand  rapidly  to  accommodate 
a  growing  fishery.  Economics  will  dictate  that 
the  vessel  owners  will  train  and  employ  fish- 
ermen from  the  region  to  augment  their 
crews. 

Successful  expansion  of  the  U.S.  tuna  In- 
dustry's activities  in  the  region  is  certain  to 
result  in  economic  benefit  to  the  Island  areas. 
Just  how  these  specific  benefits  will  be  dis- 
tributed within  the  area  cannot  presently 
be  defined.  They  will  depend  on  which  fish- 
ing methods  prove  feasible,  the  geographic 
regions  In  which  adequate  catches  can  be 
made,  where  vessel  support,  transshipment 
or  processing  facilities  are  available  or  can  be 
established  and  the  willingness  of  the  island 
people  to  participate  in  the  overall  opera- 
tions, in  essence  a  Joint  venture,  should  pro- 
vide the  experience  base  of  "know-how"  for 
them  to  establish  and  expand  fishing  and 
processing  operations  of  their  own,  not  only 
for  tuna  but  for  other  fisheries  resources. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

McClellan,   Mr.    Jackson,   Mr. 

Hruska,  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Jav- 

iTs,  and  Mr.  Bentsen)  : 

S.  2221.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  25, 

113,  and  203  of  title  18  of  the  United 

States  Code  to  prevent  illegal  traffic  in 

lost,    stolen,    forged,    counterfeit,    and 


fraudulent  securities.   Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FRAUDULENT    SECURmES    AND    ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation,  entitled  "The  Se- 
curities Protection  Act  of  1975,"  which  is 
designed  to  insure  the  vigorous  pursuit 
arrest,  and  prosecution  of  all  those  in- 
volved in  fraudulent  securities  transac- 
tions. Cosponsoring  this  bill  along  with 
me  are  Senators  McClellan,  Jackson 
Hruska,  Ribicoff.  Javits,  and  Bentsbn! 
The  need  for  such  legislation  was  well 
documented  during  the  1971-74  hear- 
ings concerning  the  connection  between 
organized  crime  and  the  traffiicking  in 
counterfeit  securities  held  before  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
minority  member.  It  was  at  those  hear- 
ings, which  were  so  ably  chaired  by  both 
Senator  McClellan,  and  later  by  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  that  expert  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  billions  upon  billions  of  doUars 
of  worthless  securities  could  be  found  in 
the  Nation's  brokerage  houses  and  banks 
and  that  the  Federal  Government's  ef- 
forts to  prosecute  the  organized  crimi- 
nals who  specialize  in  this  type  of  activ- 
ity have  been  hampered  by  ineffective 
laws  and  a  lack  of  coordination  on  the 
part  of  Federal  mvestigators  and  prose- 
cutors. What  was  made  especially  clear 
by  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  was  that  neither  the  banks 
nor  the  brokerage  houses,  nor  the  pub- 
he,  nor  even  the  Federal  Government 
understood  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
this  problem  or  the  potential  for  cata- 
strophic consequences  if  It  were  not  ade- 
quately remedied. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  Congress  to  do 
what  it  can  to  ensure  that  confidence 
men  dealing  in  stolen  or  fraudulent  secu- 
rities are  dealt  with  swiftly  and  harshly 
by  the  law  and  that  banks  and  brokerage 
houses  exercise  due  diligence  in  review- 
ing the  securities  they  accept  and  trade. 
The  scope  of  the  Securities  Protection 
Act  of  1975  would  be  wider  than  present 
Federal  criminal  laws  in  this  area.  For 
example,  this  statute  would  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  possess  or  conceal  coim- 
terfeit  marketable  securities  of  a  cor- 
poration or  of  a  state  or  municipal  gov- 
ernment. Existing  law  only  covers  coun- 
terfeit marketable  securities  which  are 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  the  possession  of  such  counter- 
feit securities  which  are  "moving  as,  or 
which  are  a  part  of,  or  which  constitute 
Hnterr.tafce  or  foreign  commerce."  (18 
U.S.C.  2315) 

The  legislation  being  offered  today 
would  bring  complete  Federal  criminal 
sanctions  to  the  counterfeiting,  posses- 
sion, and  use  of  counterfeit  marketable 
securities  at  all  federally-insured  finan- 
cial institutions.  Another  significant 
change  that  this  legislation  would  work 
in  the  Federal  criminal  law  would  be  to 
prohibit  the  possession  and  dealing  in 
stolen  U.S.  marketable  securities  (sec- 
tion 511).  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
be  applicable  without  regard  to  from 
whom  the  securities  had  been  stolen. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  considered  at  the  hearings  on 
fraudulent,  stolen  and  counterfeit  secu- 
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rities  was  how  to  ensme  that  banks, 
brokerage  houses,  and  other  members  of 
the  financial  community  take  strong 
steps  to  validate  the  securities  they  ac- 
cept. Senator  Jackson,  the  chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, introduced  an  amendment 
to  Public  Law  94-29,  which  wa.?  designed 
to  deal  with  the  need  for  authenticatmg 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  securities  that 
are  traded  daily  in  tliis  country.  This 
amendment,  which  was  signed  into  law 
in  June  of  1975,  meshes  perfectly  with 
the  legislation  being  offered  today.  It 
creates  a  mechanism  whereby  all  data 
concerning  missing,  lost,  or  stolen  secu- 
rities will  be  stored  in  one  place. 

The  machinery  created  under  this 
amendment  will  be  regulated  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission — 
SEC — and,  once  it  is  operational,  per- 
sons engaging  in  certain  securities  trans- 
actions will  be  required  by  law  to  au- 
thenticate the  securities  through  the 
SEC. 

I  commend  Senator  Jackson  for  his 
role  in  the  enactment  of  this  statute.  It 
is  my  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  effective 
cooperation  between  the  financial  com- 
numlty,  the  SEC  and  other  regulatory 
agencies,  as  well  as  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  establisliing  a  securities  valida- 
tion system  which  will  serve  the  needs 
of  all  the  separate  interests  concerned, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  regard- 
hig  the  role  of  organized  crime  in  the 
counterfeiting,  theft,  and  use  of  stolen 
or  worthless  securities  were  extraordi- 
narily useful  in  alerting  the  Congress  to 
the  dangers  caused  by  the  widespread  use 
of  fraudulent  securities.  Tlie  lesson  has 
been  learned  and  now  is  the  time  for  the 
Congress  to  take  vigorous  action.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  will  play  a  significant  part 
in  lessenhig  the  threat  that  the  use  of 
stolen  and  fraudulent  securities  poses  to 
the  fundamental  health  of  the  financial 
histitutions  of  this  countiy. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  as 
principal  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
Senator  McClellan  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  Senator  Hruska  Its  ranking  mi- 
nority member;  also  Senators  Jackson, 
Ribicoff,  and  Javits,  who  played  Im- 
portant roles  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Bentsen,  who  has 
always  demonstrated  his  Interest  in  Im- 
proving the  functioning  of  the  securities 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  any  remarks,  together  with  a 
detailed  explanatory  memorandum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
3.2221 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Henate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  "The  Seourlties  Protec- 
Mon  Act  of  1976". 


Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Findings  and  Pcthpose 
(n)  The  Congress  Hnds  that  (1)  organized 
crime  and  organized  criminal  activities  in 
the  United  Stales  are  highly  sophisticated, 
diversified,  and  widespread  operations  that 
annually  drain  billions  of  dollars  from  Amer- 
ica's economy  by  unlawful  conduct  and  the 
illegal  u.se  of  force,  fraud,  and  corruption. 
(2)  organized  crime  and  organized  crlmlnal.s 
derive  a  major  portion  of  their  power  through 
money  obtained  from  such  illegal  endeavors 
a.s  syndicated  gambling,  loan  sharking,  the 
theft  and  fencing  of  properly,  and  other 
fraudulent  trantactions  In  forged,  counter- 
feited, and  stolen  private  and  Government 
securities,  the  importation  and  distribution 
of  narcotics  and  other  dangeroiis  drugs,  and 
other  forms  of  .social  exploi(ntion;  cj)  the 
activities  ol  organized  crime  and  organized 
criminals  in  geneial  and  in  particular  In  the 
tliefi  and  fencing  of  property  and  other 
fraudulent  transactions  in  forged,  counter- 
felted,  and  stolen  private  and  Government 
.securities  are  affecting  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several  States 
and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  effec- 
tively to  pay  its  debts,  to  borrow  money  on 
its  credit,  to  coin  its  money  and  Issue  its 
securities  and  to  e-^tablish  post  offices.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  most  forgery, 
counterfeiting,  and  titeft  of  .securities  in- 
volves a  potential  for  the  adverse  effects 
noted  with  respect  to  such  activities  on  the 
part  of  organized  ciinie  and  organi.'icd  crim- 
inals and  also  tliHt  such  activities  are  often 
accomplished  by  depredations  upon  instru- 
ments of  commerce  or  the  malls  and  once 
accomplished  p>ose  a  high  degree  of  risk  for 
distribution  of  tlie  securities  in  commerce 
or  In  the  malls,  often  accompanied  by  direct 
or  indirect  Involvement  of  organized  crime 
or  organized  criminals. 

(b)  the  theft,  forging,  and  cotinterfeiting  of 
marketable  securities,  and  the  trafficking  in 
such  securities,  which  Is  carried  on  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  through  the  means  and  In- 
striunentalltles  of  such  commerce,  directly 
affects  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce: 
e.ven  where  the  use  of  such  securities  is 
purely  in  character,  it  nevertheless  substan- 
tially affects  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce; 

(c)  the  \ise  ot  stolen,  forged,  counterfeit, 
and  fraudulent  securities  at  hnauclal  Insti- 
tutions which  are  federally  insured  affects 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  is  harmful 
to  the  national  economy,  and  should  be 
severely  punished: 

(d)  the  use  of  stolen  marketable  securities 
of  the  United  States  by  organized  criminals 
imposes  a  drain  on  the  assets  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  impairs  investor  con- 
fidence in  the  Integrity  and  negotiability  of 
United  States  securities: 

(e)  the  "immobilization"  of  marketable 
securities  should  be  encouraged  and  the  fi- 
nancial community  should  make  greater  use 
of  central  depositories  which  use  book  eiury 
systems; 

(f)  the  financial  conmiunity  shoiUd  strive 
to  Improve  its  storage,  shipping,  and  han- 
dling of  marketable  securities  including 
closer  validation  of  securities  at  the  time  of 
transfer,  sale,  exchange,  or  pledging  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  utilization  of  stolen, 
forged,  counterfeit,  or  altered  marketable 
securities:  and 

(g)  the  flnaixcial  community  should  ex- 
peditiously report  instances  of  missing,  lost, 
forged,  counterfeit,  or  stolen  marketable  se- 
curities to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  therefore, 
the  Congress  determines  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several  States. 


to  pay  debts,  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  to  coin  money  and  is- 
si?  securities  of  the  United  State.s.  and  to 
establish  post  offices. 

Section  3,  Chapter  25  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  V)y  adding 
after  Section  509  the  following  new  Sections: 
•Section   510.  Forging  or  Counterfeiting  of 

Marketable      Securities      and      PoRsessiou 

thereof. 

■■fa)  Whoe\er  with  intent  to  defraud  or 
having  reason  to  believe  his  act  will  facili- 
tate fraud  makes,  alters,  forges,  counterfeits, 
prints  or  in  any  manner  executes  any  en- 
gravinn,  print,  or  Impression  in  the  likeness 
of  any  marketable  security  or  any  pan 
thereof,  or  who  with  like  intent  or  belief 
possesses  or  conceals  any  such  marketable 
security,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000 
or  three  times  the  value  of  the  marketable 
security,  whichever  is  greater,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

•■(b)  Whoever  knowingly  makes.  EJters, 
forges,  counterfeits,  prints  or  in  any  manner  . 
executes  any  engraving,  print,  or  iinpresslon 
in  the  likeness  of  any  marketable  security 
or  any  part  thereof  without  tlie  written  ap- 
proval of  ait  authoriaed  official  of  the  issuing 
corporation,  business,  or  Government  shall 
be  fiited  not  more  than  $3,000  or  Impricioned 
jiot  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

•'(C)  Whoever  with  Intent  to  defraud,  pos- 
sesses, keeps,  safeguards,  controls,  sells,  give.^. 
or  delivers  without  the  authority  of  an  au- 
thori^ced  official  of  any  issuing  corporation, 
business,  or  Government  any  tool,  imple- 
ment, plate,  negative,  photograph,  or  other 
thing  iwed  or  fitted  to  be  used  in  making, 
altering,  forgins;.  counterfeiting,  or  printing 
any  marketable  security  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  . 
tlian  ten  (10)  years,  or  both. 

■"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term: 
'■  ( 1 )  'marketable  security'  nteans: 
"(A)  any  note,  stock,  treasury  stock,  bond. 
Interest  coupon,  debenture,  or  blank  cer- 
tificate of  any  of  the  above,  other  than  ctir- 
rency.  issued  by  a  corporation,  busines-si  or 
foreign  Government:  and 

"(B)  any  bond,  interest  coupon,  or  other 
obligation  issued  or  guaranteed  by  any  state 
or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  state  or  territory 
or  by  any  public  Instrumentality  of  one  or 
more  states  or  territories: 

"(2)  'value'  means  the  face,  par.  or  m.-u-- 
ket  value,  whichever  Is  the  greatest,  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  marketable  securities 
referred  to  in  a  single  count  of  an  Indict- 
ment or  civil  complaint  shall  cotustitute  ths 
value  thereof. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy  at 
law,  any  corporation,  business,  or  govern- 
ment whose  marketable  securities  are  made, 
altered,  forged,  counterfeited,  or  printed  m 
violation  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  have  the  right  to  recover  in  a  civil  suit 
brought  in  a  United  States  District  Court 
from  any  person  who  violates  paragraph  (a» 
damages  equal  to  three  times  the  value  of 
such  securities  in  addition  to  reasonable  n'- 
torney  fees  and  court  costs. 

"(f)  Any  printing  equipment  used  in  ti.e 
commission  of  an  offense  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (c)  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States:  the  provisions 
of  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  492  of  this 
title  shall  be  applicable  to  a  forfeiture  under 
this  subsection. 

"(g)  Investigations  for  violations  of  thi? 
section  shall  be  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Secret  Service. 

"(h)  Nothhig  contained  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  true 
owner,  legal  custodian,  or  authorized  of- 
ficial of  a  financial  institution  from  making 
a  photostatic  copy  of  any  marketable  secu- 
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rlty  for  the  purposes  of  recoip  keeping  or 
validation." 
"Section    511.    Possession    of    dtolen    Unltei 
States  Maiketable  Securities 
"(a)    Whoever   receives,   poss  esse?,   passes, 
delivers,  sells,  or  offers  for  sale    or  attempts 
to  rrcelve.  pass,  deliver,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale 
uny     marketable     security     of     the     United 
States  knowing  the  same  to  'c4  stolen,  con- 
verted or  obtained  by  fraud. 
"(1)    sha'.l.  if  the  value  of 
exceeds  9100.  be  fined  not  more 
or  three  times  the  value  of 
whichever  Is  greater,  or  imprl^ 
more  thau  ten  years,  or  both; 
■  (2>    shall,  if  the  v.ilue  of 
Is  (100  or  less,  be  hued  not  niorfe 
or  Imprisoi.ed  for  not  more  tlyiu 
or  both. 

••(b)  As  tised  In  this  Section 
"(1)     'marketable     security" 
obligation   whlcii   earns   intere4t 
discount  or  accrual.  Including 
terest  coupon,  tre^isury  note, 
other  similar  obligation,  which 
guaranteed  by  the  United  State  ;. 
or  territory  thereof,  or  any  pers  i 
or  s\ipervlEed  by  and  actlrg 
mentality  of  the  United  States 
authority  granted  by  Act   of 
"(2)  "value"  means  the  face. 
value,  whichever  Is  the  greatest 
gregate   value   of   all    marketaljle 
referred  to  in  a  single  count 
ment  or  civil  eomplahit  shall 
value  thereof. 

"(c)  Investigations  for  viola  ions  of  this 
Section  shall  be  conducted  ijjj  the  United 
States  Secret  Service. 

Sec.  4.  The  Chapter  analyses  df 
of  Title  18,  United  States  Cod* 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tl  le 
'"Section  510.  Forging  or  Coun 
Marketable 
Possession  thereof 
"Sectiou  511.  Possession    of    St  3len 
States    Market4ble 
ties." 
Sbc.   5.   Section    3056   of   Titli    18.   UlUted 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  Inse  t   ■510.  511  " 
after  "509  "  and  before  'and  871 
Sbc.  6.  Chapter  113  of  Title  18 
States  Code  is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 
"Section  2319.  Theft  and 

Elon  of  Marketttbl 
ties, 
"(a)  Whoever  takes  and  carries  away,  or 
attempts  to  take  and  carry  aw  ky,  with  in- 
tent to  steal,  embezzle,  purloin,  ar  otherwise 
knowingly  unlawfully  converts  1  o  his  use  or 
the  use  of  another,  any  marked  ble  security 
belonging  to  or  In  the  care,  cust  xiy,  control, 
naanagement,  or  possesalon  of  any  financial 
Institution: 

"(1)   shaU.  U  the  value  of  t^e 
exceeds  9100,  be  fined  not  more 
or  three  times  the  value  of 
whichever  is  greater,  or 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  fr 

"(2)  shall,  if  the  value  of  the 
9100  or  less,  be  fined  not  more 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
both. 

"(b)  Whoever  buys,  receives. 
imlavrfuUy  has  in  his  possession 
able   security  which   has   been 
bezzled,  purloined,  or  unlawful^ 
from    a   flnaiiclal    Institution 
marketable  security  to  be  stole' 
purloined,    or    knowingly    unl 
verted: 

"ri)  shall,  if  the  value  of  the 
ceeds  9100.  be  fined  not  more 
or  three  times  the  value  of  t 
whichever  Is  greater  or  Imprlsofaed 
more  than  ten  i^ars,  or  both:  o  ■ 

■'(2)  shall.  If  the  value  of  the  securities  Is 
$100  or  less,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
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or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  vear  or 
both. 

""(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term: 
•(  1)  'financial  institution^  means  any  bank 
whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  any 
member  of  oi;  bii<;iness  insured  by  the  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Corporation; 

"(2)  'marketable  security'  means: 

"(A)  any  note,  stock,  treastiry  stock,  bond, 
interest  coupe  ,  debenture,  or  blank  certifi- 
cate of  any  of  the  abo'/e,  other  than  cvu^- 
rency,  which  is  issued  by  any  corporation, 
business,  or  foreign  government; 

"(B)  any  obligation  which  earns  interest, 
either  by  discount  or  accrual,  including  any 
bond,  interest  coupon,  treasury  note,  treas- 
ury bill,  or  otiier  similar  obligation,  which 
is  li;&aed  or  guaraiileed  by  the  United  States, 
any  agency  or  territory  thereof,  or  any  per- 
s<jii  controlled  or  supervised  by  and  actiiig 
E3  an  instnimentality  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  auUiority  granted  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress:  or 

"(c)  any  bond,  interest  coupon,  oi  other 
obligation  Usued  or  guaranteed  by  any  State 
or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  territory 
or  by  any  public  Instrumentality  of  one  or 
more  States  or  territories. 

-SeotlLT  2320.  U-'e  of  Stolen  or  Counterfeit 
Marketable   Securities   at   a 
Financial  Institution, 
"(a I   Whoever    tenders,   presents,   delivers, 
-elLs.  pledges,  assigns,  or  accepts,  or  attempts 
to  tender,  present,  deliver,  sell,  pledge,  as- 
.■?tgn.  or  accept  any  stolen,  counterfeit,  falsely 
made,   altered,   or   forged   marketable  secu- 
rity, knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  counter- 
felt,  falsely  made,  altered,  or  forged,  at  any 
financial  Institution — 

•'(1)  shall,  if  the  value  of  the  seci;rltlcs 
exceeds  $100.  be  fined  not  more  than  850.000 
or  three  times  the  value  of  the  securities, 
whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both:  or 

"(2)  shall.  If  the  value  of  the  securities  Is 
$100  or  le.ss.  be  fined  not  more  than  95,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

•■(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term: 
•■(1)   "fiuancial     institution'     means     any 
bank  whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Deposit    Insiuitince    Corporation,    any 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
any  member  of  or  bvtslness  Insured  by  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation  r 
"(2)   'marketable  security'  means: 
"(A)   any  note,  stock,  treasury  stock,  bond, 
interest    coupon,   debenture,    or   blank    cer- 
tificate of  any  of  the  above,  other  than  cur- 
rency, which   is  issued   by  any  cprporation, 
btisiness,  or  foreign  government; 

"(Bi  any  obligation  which  earns  Interest, 
either  by  discount  or  accrual,  including  any 
bond.  Interest  coupon,  treastu'y  note,  treasury 
bill,  or  other  similar  obligation  which  is  Is- 
sued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  any 
agency  or  territory  thereof,  or  any  person 
controlled  or  supervised  by  and  acting  as  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  piu-su- 
ant  to  authority  granted  by  Act  of  Congress; 
or 

"(C)  any  bond.  Interest  coupon,  or  other 
obligation  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  territory  or  by  any 
public  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States 
or  territories." 

Sec.  7.  The  Chapter  aualysli  of  Chapter 
113.  Title  18,  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'  Se'tion  2319.  Theft  and  Unlawful   Posses- 
sion of  Marketable  Securi- 
ties. 

'Section  2320.  Use  of  Stolen  or  Counterfeit 
Marketable  Securities  at  a 
Financial   Institution." 


MATif  Ptn?posEs  OF  THE  "SEctmrrres 

Protection  Act  or  1976  " 

A.  NZW  conaiAGE 

1.  This  Act  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
steal  marketable  sectuitlcs  from  a  brokerage 
firm  Insured  by  the  SeciniUes  Investor  Pro- 
tection CorporaUon.  This  gl^es  to  brokeis  tlie 
similar  protection  v*hicU  iJic  i-resent  criminal 
coverage  provides  Federrilly  in  Aired  banks 
under  18  USC  5  2113  and  J  6?G. 

2.  The  Act  helps  to  remove  some  of  the  Ju- 
risdlcilonal  burden  facing  Federal  proeecuton 
when  they  attempt  to  prove  tbe  ■l^iterstate 
commsrce '  reqt-.iremei^t  when  prosecuting 
fences  and  other  traifickers  in  stolen  secu- 
rities. Often  there  are  significant  time  delayg 
between  the  actaai  theft  a_d  t-.e  surfacing 
of  stolen  securities.  Durins  thij  time  tl^e  se- 
curities are  olten  n-.oved  around  In  interstate 
pnd  icreign  commerce  by  the  criminal  under- 
ground ai  the  securities  pass  iicm  one  fence 
to  another  looki:ig  for  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  Normally  when  the  securltiw 
anally  surface  the  prosecutor  cm  onl  v  obtain 
evidence  in  regard  to  their  theft  and"tlie  <ir- 
cumstancca  of  their  surfacing.  When,  liow 
nnd  who  transported  them  from  State' X  to 
State  Y  is  undeterminable.  The  prosecutor  Is 
then  confronted  with  the  legal  problem  of 
proving  tliat  the  security  was  still  In  inter- 
state commerce  and  had  not  come  to  rest 
Wtule  it  would  seem  plausible  that  a  stotea 
security  wl«u  once  introduced  into  the 
iitream  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
would  remain  in  such  a  stream  aud  would 
not  come  to  rest  until  the  security  was  suc- 
cessfully disposed  of  by  the  criminal  element 
Into  the  haiids  of  a  legitlm.^te  holder-in-dne 
coarse,  the  courts  unfortunately  have  never 
e.tpressly  ruled  In  such  a  manner  although 
the  dicta  and  rationale  of  some  of  their  de- 
cisions seem  to  be  pointing  m  that  directioiL 
The  Congreas,  however,  has  within  its  power 
the  ability  to  remove  this  "Interstate  com- 
merce" burden  when  the  marketable  security 
Is  stolen  from  a  Federal  Insured  Institution 
and  when  the  use  or  attemntrd  use  of  a 
stolen  security  is  made  at  such  an  institu- 
tion. This  legislation  will,  therefcre,  help  to 
eliminate  these  burdens  and  make  prosecu- 
tion of  lencCF  and  traffickers  in  stolen  secu- 
rities earier, 

3.  The  Act  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
counterfeit  marketable  securities  of  a  corpo- 
ration or  of  a  state  or  municipal  government. 
Presently,  it  is  not  a  Federal  crime  to  slmpJj 
counterfeit  corporate  or  municipal  securities. 
It  becomes  a  Federal  crime  only  when  such 
counterfeit  securities  cross  state  lines  or 
e!(ter  foreign  commerce.  The  Senate  hearings 
l-'.ave  shown  that  marketable  securities  by 
their  very  nature  affect  inter"=tate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  therefore  their  counterfeiting 
should  be  Federally  prohibited  in  the  first 
instance. 

4.  The  Act  also  makes  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  possess  or  conceal  counterfeit  marketable 
Lecurlties  of  a  corporation  or  of  a  state  or 
municipal  government.  Presently,  existing 
legislation  would  only  cover  counterfdt 
marketable  securlti?s  which  are  transported 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  (13  USC 
?  2314)  or  the  posse'ss^ion  of  such  which  aw 
■  moving  as,  or  which  are  a  part  of,  or  which 
constitute  interstate  or  foreign  commerce" 
(18  USC  S  2315).  This  legislation  would  bring 
completd  Federal  criminal  sanctlo-is  to  the 
counterfeltin;;,  possession,  and  use  of  coun- 
terfeit marketable  securities  at  a  Federally 
insured  flnaucial  lu-stltutlon.  The  first  two 
would  be  covered  under  18  USC  ;"  510  and  the 
last  one  by  18  USC  J  9390. 

6.  The  Act  also  creates  a  new  offense  to 
prohibit  the  possession  and  dealing  In 
stolen  United  States  marketable  seeorltleB 
(Section  6H).  This  section  will  be  appU- 
cable  without  regard  to  from  whom  the  se- 
curities were  stolen.  It  Is  felt  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  nearly  $100  million 
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worth  of  ctirrently  lost  and  missing  United 
States  marketable  securities  are  actually 
stolen  and  being  held  by  the  criminal  ele- 
ment with  the  hopes  of  eventually  disposing 
pf  them  at  sometime.  It  is  felt  that  because 
of  this  significant  amount  of  missing  securi- 
ties, special  legislation  is  needed  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  Section  511  Is  aimed  at 
diminishing  the  opportunities  for  losses  to 
tue  United  States  Treasury  by  it  having  to 
pay  twice  for  the  stolen  securities  and  at  pro- 
moting Investor  confidence  in  United  States 
.securities.  The  Government  owes  this  added 
protection  to  lt«  creditors  and  to  itself.  Many 
matters  develop  each  year  where  informants 
advise  the  Secret  Service  that  fences  liave 
stolen  United  States  securities  but  because 
of  no  existing  criminal  statute  uo  Federal 
violation  exists  absent  other  factual  de- 
velopments such  as  interstate  transporta- 
tion (18  USC  §2314)  or  forging  (18  USC 
1495).  It  Is  felt  by  having  this  special 
legislation  the  Secret  Service  can  thoroughly 
focus  upon  this  problem  insofar  as  it  af- 
fects United  States  marketable  obligations 
and  therefore,  better  help  to  protect  the 
investing  public  and  the  taxpayers. 

B.  IMPROVED  COVERAGE  AND  OTHER  POINTS 

1.  The  legislation  increases  the  criminal 
penalties  for  the  thieves,  fences  and  users  of 
stolen  and  counterfeit  securities. 

2.  In  regard  to  posse.ssion  of  stolen  se- 
curities, the  statute  (18  USC  §  2319(b))  re- 
quires only  that  the  prosecution  prove  that 
the  possessor  knew  the  sectirlties  were 
stolen.  The  prosecution  would  not  have  to 
prove  that  the  defendant  knew  from  where 
they  were  stolen.  (For  instance,  the  present 
18  CSC  §  2113(c)  where  the  Government 
must  prove  that  the  receiver  of  the  prop- 
erty from  a  bank  robbery  knew  that  the 
bank  loot  was  stolen  from  a  Federally  in- 
sured bank.)  The  government  would  still 
have  to  prove  that  the  securities  were  stolen 
from  a  Federal  insured  institution.  This 
would  make  Setcion  2319(b)  similar  to  the 
knowledge  required  for  possessors  of  prop- 
erty stolen  from  the  mail  (18  USC  §  1708) 
and  from  intei-state  shipments  (18  USC 
S659). 

3.  The  theft  statute  (18  USC  5  2319(a)) 
would  cover  both  outsiders  and  persoits  who 
work  for  the  financial  institution.  This  is 
done  by  the  word  "whoever." 

4.  The  theft  statute  (18  USC  §  2319(a)) 
would  also  cover  clearly  thefts  by  employees 
of  a  bank  of  the  bank's  own  securities.  Pres- 
ently, under  18  USC  §  656  the  bank's  own 
securities  must  be  found  to  be  encompassed 
within  the  term  "moneys,  funds,  or  credits 
of  such  bank."  While  this  would  obviously 
cover  "bonds"  (because  tliey  are  "credits") 
there  is  a  legal  argument  that  can  be  against 
"stock"  being  covered.  The  new  bill  will 
clearly  cover  both. 

5.  The  theft  and  possession  ."Statutes  (18 
VSC  S2319  (a)  &  (b))  cover  the  securities 
stolen  from  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  well  as 
a  central  depository  which  io  a  member  of 
tl.e  Federal  Reserve  System  in  nddicioix  to  the 
other  banks  and  brokerage  houses  which  are 
Federally  insured.  Tlie  former  being  covered 
because  it  is  also  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

6.  The  theft  (18  USC  §  2319(a) ) .  po.sses.slon 
(18  USC  §  2319(b) ),  and  use  (18  USC  §  2320 
(a) )  statutes  define  marketable  securities  to 
include  all  corporate  stocks  and  bonds,  state 
and  municipal  bonds,  and  United  States  and 
foreign  governments  obligations  which  bear 
interest  either  by  the  accrual  or  the  discount 
manner  method.  The  legislation  does  not 
cover  currency  of  either  the  United  States 
or  foreign  governments.  It  doe?.  hov.e\er,  en- 
compass Interest  coupons. 

7.  The  "use"  statute  (18  USC  §2320) 
makes  It  a  serious  felony  to  use  or  attempt 
to  use  stolen  or  counterfeit  marketable  se- 
curities  at   any  FederMIv   i;i.-,ii"f-rt   finanri»] 


institution.  Presently,  18  USC  §  1014  and 
i  2315  are  partially  applicable  to  this  situ- 
ation. Unfortunately,  18  USC  §  1014,  the  gen- 
eral false  statement  to  a  bank  statute,  car- 
ries only  a  two  year  penalty.  This  is  no  de- 
terrent to  the  criminal  when  one  considers 
the  sums  of  money  to  be  possibly  gained  by 
this  illegal  activity.  In  addition,  18  USC 
§  2316  suffers  because  the  Government  is  re- 
quired to  prove  that  the  securities  pledged 
were  "moving  as,  or  which  are  a  part  of,  or 
which  constitute  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce." This  can  be  an  extremely  difficult 
burden  to  overcome  especially  if  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  any  interstate  movement 
close  in  time  to  the  attempted  pledghig.  This 
bill  win  remove  the  need  to  prove  the  in- 
terstate aspects  when  securities  are  u-sed  at 
federally  insured  institutions. 

8.  The  "use"  statute  (18  USC  §  2320)  al.so 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  marketable  securi- 
ties stolen  from  any  source.  In  other  words 
It  is  not  limited  to  marketable  securities 
.=tolen  from  a  financial  Institution.  It  will 
also  prohibit  the  use  of  any  marketable  secu- 
rities at  any  "financial  institution"  which 
have  been  stolen  from  interstate  shipment, 
the  mails,  a  private  residence,  or  p.  corporate 
oflice.  Also  there  does  not  have  to  be  any 
interstate  activity  In  regard  to  any  coimter- 
felt  marketable  security  when  such  Is  used 
or  attempted  to  be  used  at  any  Insured  finan- 
cial institution. 

9.  The  "use"  statute  (18  USC  $2320)  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  disposition  or  attempted  use 
or  disposition  of  stolen  or  counterfeit  secu- 
rities at  or  through  any  federally  Insured 
financial  institution.  This  would  Include  any 
pledging  as  collateral  for  a  loan,  depositing 
inlo  any  type  of  account,  including  a  trust 
account,  or  any  sale  thereof. 

10.  The  "use"  statute  (18  USC  §2320)  is 
ainied  not  only  at  the  person  who  knowingly 
presents  such  stolen  and  counterfeit  secu- 
rities at  the  financial  institution  but  it  also 
covers  the  ofllclal  of  the  financial  institution 
who  accepts  such  securities  knorring  them 
to  be  stolen  or  counterfeit. 

11.  Section  2320  not  only  covers  the  uses 
of  marketable  securities  which  will  be  stolen 
in  the  future.  It  also  prohibits  the  future  use 
of  all  pa.st  stolen,  regardless  of  fi"om  where 
these  were  stolen,  and  counterfeit  securities, 
which  are  existing  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Thus.  Section  2320 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  criminal 
element  to  dispose  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  missing,  lost,  stolen,  and  counterfeit 
securities  presently  in  existence. 

12.  The  theft  (18  USC  5  2319(a)),  po8.ses- 
slon  (18  USC  §  2319(b) )  and  the  use  of  (18 
USC  §  2320)  statutes  have  misdemeanor 
provisions  if  the  value  of  the  marketable 
securities  is  $100  or  less. 

13.  The  counterfeiting  statute  (18  USC 
§  510)  lncrea.ses  the  penalties  for  cotmter- 
feltlng  foreign  obligations  (see  the  present 
18  USC  §§478-481).  It  Is  felt  that  in  these 
days  of  great  international  finance  that  the 
counterfeiting  of  Interest  bearing  types  of 
foreign  obligations  can  have  serious  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  nation's  financial  Insti- 
tutions and  also  interfers  with  the  good  dip- 
lomatic and  economic  relationships  with  for- 
eign governments  arid  i.s  deserving  of  in- 
creased punishmexit. 

14.  The  phrase  "or  having  rea.son  to  be- 
lieve his  act  will  facilitate  fraud"  is  Included 
in  Section  510  to  encompass  tho.se  situations 
where  the  criminal  is  attempting  to  dispose 
of  counterfeit  marketable  securities  to  an 
undercover  law  enforcement  agent  or  an  ac- 
complice becaase  in  these  situations  the  pur- 
chaser (I.e.,  the  undercover  ageiit  or  an  ac- 
complice) is  not  being  defrauded  since  he 
knows  the  securities  are  counterfeit.  The 
seller  In  these  Instances,  however,  does  have 
reason  to  believe  that  his  purchaser  intends 
to  dispose  of  these  securities  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  some  victim  will  ultlmatelv  be  de- 


frauded. By  IncludUig  this  provision  in  Sec- 
tion 511  you  combine  into  one  statute  the 
separate  offenses  which  are  covered  bv  18 
USC  §  472  (Uttering)  and  18  USC  S  473  (Deal- 
ing) in  regard  to  counterfeit  United  Stales 
obligations. 

15.  The  counterfeiting  statute  (18  USC 
!  510)  is  not  applicable  to  United  States  obli- 
gations as  existing  legislation  is  felt  to  be 
more  than  adequate.  (See  Chapter  25  of  Title 
18.  United  States  Code.) 

16.  Hie  counterfeit  siatute  ( 18  USC  5  510) 
cai-ries  a  misdemeanor  provision  for  anyone 
who  without  appropriate  authority  makes  a 
copy  of  any  domestic  or  foreign  corporation, 
municipal,  or  foreign  government  security 
covered  under  the  bill.  The  statute  does  not 
prohibit  the  true  owner,  legal  custodian,  or 
authorized  official  of  a  fiuancial  institution 
from  making  a  photostatic  copy  of  any  mar- 
ketable security  for  the  purposes  of  record 
keeping  or  validation  (18  USC  i610(h»). 
Neither  of  these  (subsections  (b)  or  (h)  of 
Section  510)  lessen  the  sanctions  for  the  per- 
son who  intends  to  defraud  anyone  by  his 
duplication  activities. 

17.  Both  Sections  510  (counterfeit)  and  511 
(possession  of  stolen  United  States  market- 
able securities)  also  have  misdemeanor  pro- 
visions if  the  value  of  the  seciu-ltles  is  $100 
or  les-s. 

18.  Investigative  Jurisdiction  of  18  USC 
§  510  and  §  511  is  vested  in  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice because  of  their  expertise  in  the  area  of 
counterfeiting  and  primary  responsibility  for 
United  States  obligations. 

19.  Investigative  Jurisdiction  of  18  USC! 
i  2319  and  S  2320  would  be  with  the  Federul 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

20.  While  Sections  510  and  511  wiU  expand 
Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Secret  Service  will  agree  on  those  areas  of 
priority  upon  which  to  focus  their  limited 
investigative  and  prosecutive  resources. 
Under  Sectioii  510  the  emphasis  will  un- 
doubtedly be  on  the  counterfeiters  and  the 
distributors  of  such  counterfeits.  Under  Sec- 
tion 511  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  fences 
who  receive  the  stolen  United  States  secu- 
rities and  those  who  attempt  to  dispose  of 
such.  It  is  not  anticipated  under  Sectiou  511 
that  the  Secret  Service  wUl  have  to  enter 
into  active  investigation  of  any  matter  in- 
volving the  theft  of  United  States  marketable 
securities  until  there  is  an  indication  of  some 
effort  to  dispose  of  such  stolen  securities. 
A  large  theft  of  such  securities,  however, 
might  Itself  be  indicative  of  an  ultimate 
effort  to  dispose  of  them.  The  thefts  of  United 
States  marketable  securities  from  private 
parties  therefor  remains  a  local  crime. 

21.  While  under  Section  511  and  2319(b) 
there  would  be  some  potential  overlap  iu 
regard  to  possession  of  stolen  marketable  se- 
ctu'iiies  issued  by  the  United  States,  their 
focal  points  are  different  aiid  because  of  the 
greater  harm  to  the  nation  in  these  situa- 
tions the  fence  and  trafficker  in  stolen 
United  States  sectii'ities  does  face  the  risk^; 
of  gref.ter  penalties  if  he  posse.sses  stolen 
securities  of  this  nature.  Under  Section 
2319(b).  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  given  the  mandate  to  detect  poh- 
se-ssory,  of  any  marketable  .security  stolen 
from  a  Federally  insured  financial  institu- 
tion regardless  of  the  type  of  marketable 
sectnity  because  the  safety  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  vital  to  the  nation's  economy.  The 
focal  point  under  Section  511  Is  somewhat 
broader  as  it  is  aimed  at  protection  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  against  financial 
losses  aiid  to  insure  the  Integrity  and  ne- 
gotiability, and  hence  their  marketability  of 
United  States  securities  among  the  investlnj; 
public  and  the  financial  community.  As  such, 
it  legitimately  falls  within  the  functions  and 
obligations  of  the  Secret  Service  Further- 
more. Section  511  would  prohibit  the  future 
possession    of    not    only    future    thefts    of 
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fessing  the  proceeds  of  past 
as  they  are  United  States 
two  statutes,  the  criminal  elemei  i 
to  the  double  b«UTel  threat  of 
investigation  by  the  Secret  Ser' 
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32.  Nothing  in  this  legislation 
strlcts,  or  supersedes  existing 
nothing  In  this  legislation 
Investigstive  authority  of  any 
ment  agency  under  existing  law 
And  while  the  "Securities 
1975"    does    have    certain 
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eral  investigative  agencies   (I.e., 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  mall  and  the  use  of  malls 
fraudulent  activity  Involving  stolen 
erfeit  marketable  securities  won; 
to  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
States  Postal  SJervlce.  And  In  th« 
any  Federally   Insured   financial 
or  the  use  of  the  malls,  the 
Secret  Service  would  Investigate 
counterfeiting  of  marketable 
the  fencing  of  stolen  United 
rlties.  The  Attorney  General 
ecutlve  agencies  would  provide 
dltional  coordination  of  investlga 
might  be  required.  The  Act, 
to  Insure  and  permit  the   bettei 
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and  counterfeit  securities. 
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pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
tion  entitled  "the  Securities 
Act  of  1975." 

The  legislation  would  strengthen  the 
Government's  ability  to  contix 
flc  in  stolen  and  counterfeit 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  a        

quiry  by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  into  the  rolt  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  stolen  and  qoimterfeit 
securities  trsifBc. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  knvestlga- 
tlons  Subcormnlttee  In  consult  ition  with 
and  with  the  assistance  fron  the  De- 
partment ol  Justice  and  the 
Department 
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The  bill  will  enable  Federal  author- 
ities to  more  effectively  pursue,  an-est 
and  prosecute  persons  involved  In  fraud- 
ulent securities  traniactions.  The  legis- 
lation closes  loopholes  in  the  law  and 
defines  specific  violations  in  areas  of  the 
law  where  precise  definitions  have  been 
lacking. 

A  key  provision  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
allows  Federal  authorities  to  prosecute 
suspected  securities  violators  even  if  no 
interstate  movement  has  been  estab- 
lished. As  the  law  reads  now,  interstate 
traffic  must  be  indicated. 

In  addition,  the  measure  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  counterfeit  marketable 
securities  of  a  corporation  or  of  a  State 
or  municipal  government;  and  to  possess 
or  conceal  counterfeit  maiketable  secu- 
lities  of  a  corjioration  or  of  a  State  or 
municipal  government. 

Also  defined  as  a  Federal  offense  will 
be  the  theft  of  marketable  securities  from 
brokerage  firms  Insured  by  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Corporation.  This 
gives  to  brokers  the  same  protection 
which  the  present  criminal  coverage  pro- 
vides federally  insured  banks. 

The  legislation  increases  criminal  pen- 
alties given  to  persons  convicted  of 
stealing,  fencing  or  using  stolen  or  coun- 
terfeit securities. 

The  Securities  Protection  Act  of  1975 
is  the  second  legislative  proposal  Inti-o- 
duced  this  year  concerning  the  traffic  in 
spurious  securities  which  stemmed  from 
our  investigation. 

The  first  proposal,  an  amendment  to 
PubUc  Law  94-29,  which  was  signed  Into 
law  in  June,  sets  up  machinery  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission — SEC— hi  which  Identifying 
data  on  missing,  lost  or  stolen  securities 
is  stored.  Once  this  machinery  Is  opera- 
tional, persons  wishing  to  execute  certain 
securities  transactions  will  have  to  con- 
firm the  authenticity  of  the  securities 
through  the  SEC.  This  law  calls  for  law 
enforcement,  the  financial  community 
and  the  regulatory  agencies  to  work  to- 
gether to  produce  a  system  which  serve.s 
the  valid  needs  of  all  Interests. 

These  two  legislative  proposals,  taken 
together,  would  make  It  possible  for  both 
the  flnajQclal  community  and  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  to  work  together  to 
prevent  and  control  this  type  of  white 
collar  crime. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  McClellan 
has  joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill.  It  was 
Senator  McClellan  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, first  authorized  the  subcommit- 
tee's inquiry  into  the  role  of  organized 
crime  in  the  traffic  of  stolen  and  coun- 
terfeit securities  in  1969. 

Due  in  large  part  to  Senator  McClel- 
lan's  leadership,  the  investigation  went 
forward  responsibly-  and  constructively. 
In  1973,  when  I  succeeded  Senator  Mc- 
Clelxan  as  chairman  of  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  Senator  rec- 
ommended to  me  that  this  Inquiry  be 
continued  in  light  of  the  fact  that  new 
areas  of  the  traffic  should  be  explored 
and  the  need  for  corrective  legislation.  I 
concurred  in  Senator  McClixuin's  rec- 
ommendation and  the  inquirj-  continued. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  2222.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
fiu'nish  additional  consumer  protection 
services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Home  Buyers  and 
Homeowners  Protection  Act  of  1975. 

This  act  is  a  revised  and  expanded  ver- 
sion of  a  bill  I  first  introduced  in  1973. 
That  bill,  in  tum,  was  based  on  three 
pieces  of  legi.slation  I  introduced  late  in 
the  92d  Congi-ess. 

My  intention  now,  as  it  was  in  both  tlie 
92d  and  93d  Congress,  is  to  make  our 
FHA  housing  programs  work  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  housuig  consiuner.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  end  the 
mismanagement  of  essentially  sound  and 
worthwhile  programs  which  have  as 
their  goal  the  promotion  of  homeowner- 
ship  among  the  American  people. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  implementation 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  would  make  It  unneces- 
sai-y  for  me  to  reintroduce  my  bill.  The 
1974  act  incorporated  a  number  of  mj 
proposals,  albeit  in  greatly  modified  and 
less  specific  terms. 

Recent  revelations  about  massive  fraud 
and  abuse  in  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
programs,  particularly  those  contained 
in  the  superb  series  of  articles  by  George 
Bliss  and  Chuck  Neubauer  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tiibune,  have  am- 
Tlnced  me  that  a  drastic  and  funda- 
mental reordering  of  FHA's  priorities  and 
mode  of  operations  brought  about  by  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  legislative  man- 
date is  absolutely  necessaiy. 

The  Home  Buj-ers  and  Homeowners 
Protection  Act  is  based  on  tliree  prem- 
ises :  First,  the  overwhelmhig  weight  of 
evidence  suggests  that  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance and  subsidized  housing  programs 
are  conceptually  sound.  Second,  these 
programs,  particularly  the  ones  added  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  have  been  badly 
mismanaged  by  a  HUD  FHA  buieauc- 
racy  concerned  more  with  saving  money 
and  protecting  mortgage  bankers  than 
with  serving  the  people.  Third,  the  way 
to  reform  and  revitalize  these  programs 
is  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  run  them  in 
the  interest  of  the  housing  consumer  and 
to  give  the  Secretary  the  necessary  tools 
to  achieve  this  obiectlve. 

I  believe  the  Department  must  assure 
the  home  buyer— and  the  renter,  for  that 
matter— that  he  is  receiving  a  quality 
product.  The  Department  must  assist  the 
home  buyer  in  assuming  the  respcaisibil- 
ities  of  homeownership.  And  the  Depart- 
ment, must  help  the  homeo«i-ner  avoid 
default  and  foreclosure. 

I  propose  establishing  an  Office  for  con- 
sumer Affairs  within  HUD  to  act  as  an 
advocate  of  consumer  interests  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Department. 

The  Office  will  act  as  an  ombudsman 
for  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  focal 
point  for  developing  and  managing 
HUD'S  consumer  programs.  The  Office, 
as  well  as  its  units  In  area  and  Insuring 
office.":,  should  also  act  as  a  mediator  be- 
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tween  builders  and  buyers  and  between 
niortgagees  and  mortgagors. 

My  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
t3  establish  neighborhood  offices  in  areas 
of  potentially  high  mortgage  insurance 
acti^'ity  to  provide  information  and  as- 
sistance to  home  buyers  in  locating  and 
acquiring  a  property  and  to  homeowners 
lii  maintaining  the  property.  These  of- 
fices will  provide  homeownersliip  coun- 
seling seiTices  which  HUD  is  directed 
to  have  in  operation  across  the  country 
within  a  year  after  the  bill  is  enacted. 
Moreover,  the  neighborhood  office  viW 
assist  homeowners  who  may  face  default 
and  foreclosure  proceedings. 

The  Home  Buyers  and  Homeowners 
Protection  Act  adds  a  new  &ub.section  to 
section  518  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
My  intention  is  to  provide  section  518 
protection  against  certain  major  sti-uc- 
tural  defects  to  all  families  who  pm'chase 
homes  with  the  aid  of  FHA-insured  mort- 
gages for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years 
after  the  mortgage  is  endorsed.  This  pro- 
vision builds  on  the  refined  version  of 
section  518fbi  which  vas  a  part  of  last 
.vear's  Housing  Act. 

I  want  to  make  a  special  note  of  a 
provision  in  mj'  bill  which  rewrites  sec- 
titm  109  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  That 
act  very  wisely  dii-ected  the  Secretary  to 
develop  a  plan  to  protect  homeo%-nere 
against  default  and  foreclosure  due  to 
"personal  economic  adversity."  Unfor- 
tunately, section  109  was  ne^'er  imple- 
mented and  the  Congress  was  forced  this 
yeai"  to  establish  a  limited  emergency 
program  of  aid  to  homeowneis  facing 
foreclosures  becau;ic  of  involuntarj'  un- 
employment. 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  up  a  permanent 
program  w-hich  could  be  in  effect  when 
the  emergency  program  expires  next 
June.  My  bill  gives  the  Secretai-y  1  year 
from  enactment  to  implement  section 
109. 

Evidence  supplied  by  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune series  and  other  sources  points  to 
a  possible  cause  of  "quickie  foreclosures" 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  remedy.  FHA- 
insured  mortgages  often  aie  sold  and  re- 
sold in  the  secondary  market  with  the 
original  irortgagee  only  servicing  the 
mortgage.  This  process  has  at  least  two 
undesirable  consequences:  First,  the 
property  owner  usually  has  no  Idea  who 
actually  holds  the  mortgage  on  his  or  her 
home.  Second,  the  mortgage  holder  may 
live  thousands  of  miles  away  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  property  or  the 
neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located. 
Moreover,  the  holder,  in  contrast  to  the 
original  lender,  may  have  no  stake  hi  the 
community;  his  only  interest  is  in  maxi- 
mizing tlie  retmn  on  his  investment.  This 
is  a  legitimate  goal,  but  it  may  conflict 
with  the  socially  desirable  goal  of  fore- 
bearance  in  cases  of  mortgage  defaults. 
I  am  proposing  that  the  homeowner  be 
informed  of  any  sale,  resale,  or  assign- 
ment of  any  mortgage  insured  by  the 
FHA.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
lected  to  formulate  pi-ocedures  and  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  discourage  the  sate 
or  assignment  of  mortgages  to  out-of- 
State  interests. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  series  spotlighted 
anothei-  serious  problem  in  the  foreclo- 
sure process:  Mortgage  companies  some- 
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times  fall  to  secure  and  maintain  homes 
and  yet  collect  fees  for  their  services  as 
well  as  mortgage  insurance  due  them. 
My  bill  would  require  the  Secretai"y  to 
pay  fees  and  mortgage  iiuiui'aQce  ouJ^' 
after  an  inspection  and  determination 
that  all  rules  and  regulations  regarding 
property  maintenaIx^e  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
also  includes  the  following  provisions: 

To  direct  the  Secretary  to  issue  irgu- 
laiions  requiiiug  the  seller  or  hii.  agent 
to  disclose  all  information  about  a  prop- 
erty, and  about  mortgage  money  market 
conditions,  as  well  as  requiring  agents 
to  show  all  sinnTfir  properties  available 
in  the  area: 

To  requue  annual  reinspections  of 
FHA  iusmed  homes  for  5  years  after  the 
issuance  of  the  insurance; 

To  require  the  Secretaiy  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  a  raechani::;m  to 
provide  for  some  repairs,  including  repair 
of  latent  defects  tmdetected  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  for  low-  and  ir.cderate- 
income  homeowners. 

Mr.  Pi^sident,  to  implement  the  piovi- 
.sions  of  vay  bill  will  require  a  certain 
amount  of  qualified  manpower  m  HUD. 
But  an  investment  in  manpower  will  be 
returned  several-fold  In  the  form  of  re- 
duction in  defaults,  foreclosures,  aban- 
doned homes,  and,  ultimately,  property 
acquisitions  by  HDD.  I  consider  this  ex- 
)3eiiditure  an  investment  not  only  in  help- 
ing to  aii-est  the  cycie  of  urban  decay  but 
also  in  keeping  faith  with  the  low-  acd 
moderate-income  families  who  have 
taken  new  hope  fiom  our  housing  pro- 
grams. 

The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  —let  the 
buyer  beware — has  prevailed  for  too  long 
in  the  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It  is 
time  for  HUD  to  put  the  eonsxmier's  in- 
terest first.  I  believe  my  bill  will  help  ac- 
complish this  ob,iective. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  contribution  not  only  of  tiie  Chicago 
Tribune  to  the  substance  of  their  legi&la- 
tioo,  but  al£o  that  of  a  number  of  com- 
munity-based housing  groups  in  Chicago, 
particularly  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Housing  Alliance  and  its  constituent 
organizations.  These  issues  are  being  dis- 
cussed today  because  of  the  dedication 
and  hard  work  of  many  men  and  women 
in  Chicago  who  are  committed  to  maldng 
our  housing  programs  contribute  to 
neighborhood  preservation  and  not  bring 
about  urban  decay. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the 
Home  Buyers  and  Homeowners  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1975  and  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f<^ows: 

8.2222 
Be  it  enacted  tiy  tUe  Senate  and  House  oj 
neprescntatives    oJ    Vie    United    States    oj 
America  in  Congress  assrmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  Buyer  and 
Home  Owner  Protection  Act  of  1975". 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finrii  that — 
(1)  Xiie  Federal  Houiing  Administration  of 
ilie  JDepiai  Unent  of  Kous^ug  and  Url^aa  JQe- 
velopment  arimiiiistera  pragraav  4e&lgned  to 
promote    bomeowuershlp   m.tnrm\g   jow-   aud 
inlddle-inrome  Individualti  and  i»jtniUe&; 


(2)  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  has  too 
often  prevailed  In  the  openatlons  of  the  De- 
partment, particnlarly  the  Ftedeml  Houslaij 
Admi  nlst  rat  Ion : 

(3)  the  bardobipe  wliich  many  taxllvidtiaU 
and  families  bave  eKperieoced  in  purcbaoing 
badly  constructed,  unsa/e.  or  otherwise  de- 
fective homes  couid  have  been  prevented  in 
numerous  cases  IX  the  Federal  HouslAg  Ad- 
ministration had  effectively  carried  out  Its 
responsibility;  and 

(4)  ninny  of  the  dsfaults,  abandoumeuis. 
and  foreclosures  occurring  in  some  Federal 
liomeownersliip  progr-ams  could  be  preveuced 
by  a  greater  involvement  with  and  concern 
lor  the  home  purchaser  i;i  the  admlnljitra- 
liou  of  such  program-s  by  iJie  Departmeai  ai 
Housiii^  and  Urban  Development. 

Sec.  3.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  Art  is 
to  strengthen  the  administration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment  of  low-  and  moderaie-lucome  hoasiu^ 
programs  and  to  ehnilnate  abuses  in  £uch 
programs.  It  i.s  also  the  purpose  of  thlB  Act 
to  acoeleriiXe  the  movement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housliig  and  Urban  Development 
toward  an  actUlsi  consumei-  orientation,  to 
cnoourage  ibe_Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  use  tuily  the  power 
and  autiiotity  he  now  po&i>essea  to  act  on 
iiehaif  of  the  home  buyer,  the  homeou-nej-, 
the  tenant,  and  ail  other  groups  of  housing 
consumers  with  wiiich  the  Department  deals, 
and  to  provide  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  iuch  addition- 
al personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
pli&b  ihese  obJ3ctive^:. 

Sec.  4.  Section  Sia  of  ihe  NaticnaJ  Hout^ 
ing  Act  is  amended  by  u/jrfjug  at  the  eud 
uiereof  the  following: 

"(d)  If  the  om-ner  of  any  property  which 
is  Improved  by  a  otie-  to  iour -family  dwell- 
ing covered  by  a  mortga^^  injured  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  requesto  assistaDoe 
from  the  Secretary  within  live  years  .-tfter 
the  insurance  of  the  nK>rtgage,  the  Seciv- 
tary  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  correct  structuial  defects  iji  any 
such  property  or  any  oUier  defects  In  sucii 
property  which  seriously  atfect  the  u&e  aiid 
livabUity  of  the  dwelhog; 

"(2)  to  pay  the  clalm.s  of  .such  ownei-s 
ai-tslug  from  any  auch  defect  or  from  any 
substantial  uoncouformlty  with  any  plane 
aad  specifications  (iududlug  any  amend- 
ments thereof,  or  changes  or  varlallous 
therein,  approved  in  writing  by  the  Secre- 
tary) on  which  the  Secretary  based  his  val- 
uation  of   the   dwelling;    or 

"(3)  to  acquire  title  to  property  In  which 
any  such  defect  or  nonconformity  exists. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  ehall.  with  all  reason- 
able promptness,  make  expeiidlt«ree.  for  any 
of  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection  (d). 
with  respect  to  stractural  or  other  defects 
which  eeri<K»ly  effect  the  use  aad  itrabUlty 
of  >ny  sln?;le-f«mlly  d-wening  which  Is  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  Instired  under  any  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  and  la  more  than  one  yew- 
old  on  the  date  of  the  Lssiiance  of  the  In- 
surance commitment,  or  with  respect  to  anv 
substantlal  nonoonformlty  with  the  plans 
and  speclficatlonB  on  which  the  Secretary 
based  his  valuation  of  any  such  dwelling,  tif 
(A)  the  owner  requests  assistance  frcMn  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  five  ye«rs  after 
the  Inenrance  of  the  mortgage,  ai»d  <B)  the 
defect  or  nonconformity  Is  one  that  existed 
on  the  date  of  the  laeuance  of  the  tnsvranoe 
oonunltment  and  la  one  that  a  proper  In- 
spection could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
disclose.  The  Secretary  may  require  from 
the  seller  of  any  dwening  an  agreement  to 
retmlrarBe  him  for  any  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  this  siibsectlou  with  respect  to 
stKh  dweUlng. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  ppeacribe  re^M- 
latioiis  proriding  for  the  aunual  reinapec- 
Uoa  of  any  dwelllug  duilnc  any  period  wiMta 
tiie  dwelliog  Is  subject  to  a  varraaty  unitar 
subeectlon  (a)  or  the  ofnier  of  the  dwtiiin^ 
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Is  eligible  for  assistance  in  acc(|rdaace  with 
subsection  (b)   or  (d)." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  addingj  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new- 


sect  ons 

'•COUNSELING    AND    RELATED    SElVirES    FOR 
HOME    BOYERS 
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•  Sec.  528.  (a)  The  Secretary 
to  provide,  in  connection  with 
of  mortgages,  neighborhood 
Ices  in  areas  in  which  he 
there  is  a  special  Interest  in 
federally      assisted      home-own 
grams.  Such  services  shall  be 
readily    accessible    locations 
elude — 

"(1)  the  provision  of  informalion  to  pros- 
pective home  bxiyers  concern!:  ig  federally 
a'^sisted    homeownership   programs. 

"(2)    the   collection   of 
cernlng   properties  which   are 
homeownership    in    the 
gether  with  the  names  of 
or  otherwise  involved   in  the 
properties,  and  the  furnishing 
formation   to  prospective  home 

"(3)    the  provision  of 
buyers  in   locating   and   acqulr 
properties  and  in  dealing  with 
parties   having   an   Interest   in 
ertles; 

"(4)   the  provision  of  pre- 
chase   homeownership    counsel! 
buyers; 

"(6)  the  handling  of  consumei 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
federally    related    real    estate 
structural   or   other   defects   in 
subject  to  a  mortgage  which  is 
der   this   Act   or   under   any   ol|ier 
program  designed  to  fiirnlsh 
services  to  the  homeowner; 

"(6)  the  provision  of  Informaton  to  pros- 
pective home  buyers  conceniir  g  mortgage 
market  conditions: 

"(7)  the  furnishing  of  legnl  counsel  to 
homeowners  in  cases  of  default  and  the  In- 
Etitutlon  of  foreclosure  proceed  ngs 

"(8)   the  provision  of  such  ovher 
or  related  services  or  facilities 
tary  determines  to  be  necessary 
and 

"(9)  the  provision  of  legal  sfcslstance  to 
home  buyers  at  the  time  of  clos  ng 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  >©  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necesj  ary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  sectl  >n 

"OBSEBVANCE  OP  CERTAIN  STANDA  IDS  OP  CON- 
DUCT IN  THE  SALE  OF  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
HOUSING 
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"Sec.  529.  The  Secretary  shal 
tlon    prescribe    'fair-deaimg 
■which  must  be  observed  by  any 
real  property,  if   (1)    the  property 
occupied  by  the  purchaser  or 
a  residence,  and  (2)  the  sale  is  t( 
with  assistance  under  this  Act.  siich 
meuts  shall  include,  but  are  no 
the  following: 

"(A)   The  seller  shall  apprise 
any  hiformation  known  to  him 
to  the  condition  or  previous  salts 
the  property  which  could  reasc  uably 
the  buyer's  decision  to  purcha£  3 

"(B)   Any   person  acting   as  a 
agent  or  broker  in  connection 
of  the  property  shall,  upon  reqifest 
and   show    to   a   prospective   pii  rchaser 
other  similar  properties  which 
him  to  be  available  In  the  area 

"(C)   The  mortgagee  or  his  agint 
prise  the  mortgagor  or  his  agent 
resale,  or   assignment  or  any 
sured  under  title  II. 
Any   person   who   violates   any 
requirement  may,  in  accordanc< 
lations  prescribed  by  the 
hiblted  from  participation  in 
administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  not  to  exceed  five  years. 
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shall  give  written  notice  of  his  intention  to 
impose  such  a  prohibition  to  such  person, 
and  such  person  may  request  a  hearing 
withUi  twenty  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice.  If  a  hearing  is  requested,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  hold  the  hearing  not  later  than 
twenty  days  after  receipt  of  the  req\iest.  Any 
determination  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  review  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  provided  under  section 
1411  of  the  HousUig  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968." 

(b)  The  fir.st  .sentence  of  section  512  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "or 
of  any  regiUation  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
inider"  the  following:  "section  529  or  any 
other  section  of. 

Sec.  6.  Section  101(e)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  addUig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish the  program  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Home  Buyer  and  Home  Owner 
Proiection  Act  of  1975.". 

Sec  7.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Office")  which  shall 
represent  and  be  an  advocate  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  hovislng  consumers  In  pro- 
ceedings within  the  Department.  The  Office 
shall  represent  interest  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  dispute.s 
xmder  warranties  under  section  618(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  act  as  a  mediator  in  any  such 
dispute.  The  Office  shall  also  mediate  dis- 
putes between  mortgagees  and  mortgagors 
before  and  after  closing.  It  shall  also  be  the 
function  of  the  Office  to  develop  and  operate 
or  coordinate  programs  of  the  Department 
relating  to  homeowner,  home  purchasers, 
.tenants,  home  inspection  and  repair,  con- 
sumer complaints,  and  neighborhood  coun- 
seling and  complaint  centers.  Each  area  and 
insuring  office  of  the  Department  shall  have 
a  repre.<»entatlve  of  the  Office. 

Sec.  8.  Not  later  than  one  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of  (1)  a  pro- 
gram to  provide,  by  insurance  or  otherwise, 
home  repair  assistance  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income homeowners:  and  (2)  a  pro- 
gram whereby  mortgagors  under  mortgages 
Insured  by  the  Secretary  pay  a  monthly  fee 
or  premium  (or  part  of  currently  charged 
premiums  for  insiu-ance)  into  an  escrow  ac- 
count to  be  utilized  for  repairs  resulting  from 
latent  defects. 

Sec.  9.  Section  109  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date"  in  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Home 
Buyer  and  Home  Owner  Protection  Act  oi 
1975";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  in  sub-sec- 
tion  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Home  Buyer  and  Home  Owner  Protection  Act 
of  1975". 

Sec.  10.  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations for  the  adoption  of  administra- 
tive policies  or  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  discoiurage  the  sale  or  as.slgnment  of  in- 
terests in  mortgages  insured  under  title  II 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  persons  who 
reside  or  do  busines.s  out-side  the  State  in 
which  the  property  securing  the  mortgage  is 
located  (other  than  any  such  sale  or  assign- 
ment to  or  through  any  agency  of  or  instru- 
mentality established  by  the  Go\ernment 
of  the  United  Statesi . 


Sec.  11.  Title  V  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"DUTY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 
DURING  FORECLOStJBE 

"Sec.  530.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
properties  which  are  subject  to  mortgages 
Insured  under  this  Act  and  with  respect  to 
which  foreclosure  proceedings  have  been 
commenced. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  make  a  final 
mortgage  insurance  payment  to  a  mortgagee 
only  after  (1)  an  inspection  of  the  property 
involved,  and  (2)  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
any  other  law  relating  to  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings and  the  protection  of  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  have  been  complied 
with." 

ANALYSIS  OF  Home  Buyer  and  Home  Ownhi 
Protection  Act  of  1975 

I.  Congressional  Findings: 

HUD/FHA  administers  programs  designed 
to  promote  homeownership  among  low-  and 
moderate-income  individuals  and  families; 

The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  has  too 
often  prevailed  in  the  operations  of  HUD' 
FHA; 

The  hardships  which  many  iudividuals 
and  families  have  experienced  in  purchasing 
badly  constructed,  unsafe,  or  otherwise  de- 
fective homes  could  have  been  prevented  in 
numerous  cases  If  the  FHA  had  effectively 
carried  out  aU  its  responsibilities;  and 

Defaults,  abandonments  and  foreclosures 
occuring  in  some  Federal  homeownership 
programs  could  be  prevented  by  a  greater 
involvement  with  the  concern  for  the  home 
owner  in  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams by  HUD. 

II.  Purposes: 

To  strengthen  HUD,  FHA  administration 
of  programs  designed  to  promote  homeown- 
ership among  low-  and  moderate-iucome 
families  and  to  elitninate  abuses  of  these 
programs; 

To  make  HUD  FHA  concerned  primarily 
with  the  housing  consumer; 

To  accelerate  HUD/FHA's  movement  to- 
ward an  activist  consumer  orientation;  and 

To  supply  the  Secretary  with  the  power 
and  the  authority  he  may  now  lack  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  home  buyer,  and  home  own- 
er, the  tenant,  and  all  other  groups  of  hous- 
ing consumers. 

III.  Major  provisions: 

A.  Amend  Section  518  of  the  National 
Housing  Act — 

To  extend  the  coverage  of  Section  618  to 
all  FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs; 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  to  correct  de- 
fects, to  pay  claims,  or  to  acquire  title  to 
properties  if  the  owner  requests  assistance 
within  five  years  after  the  Insurance  of  the 
mortgage;  and 

To  provide  the  same  benefits  as  above  to 
the  purchasers  of  existing  houses  if  the  de- 
fects should  have  been  evident  on  inspection 
at  the  time  of  closing. 

B.  Establish  an  Office  of  Consumer  Assist- 
ance in  HtJD,  with  units  in  each  FHA  Aren 
and  Insuring  Office — 

To  represent  and  advocate  the  interests 
of  the  housing  consumer; 

To  develop  and  administer  or  coordinate 
all  departmental  programs  designed  to  aid 
consumers;  and 

To  mediate  disputes  between  builders  and 
buyers  and  between  mortgagees  and  mort- 
gagors both  before  and  after  closing. 

C.  Authorize  neighborhood  FHA  housing 
a'-:.slslance  offices— 

To  provide  information  about  Federal 
homeownership  programs; 

To  collect  and  disseminate  information 
aiK)in  tiie  real  estate  market  in  the  comma- 
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nity  including  information  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  mortgage  money  markets  In  the 

area; 

To  assist  home  bxiyers  In  locating  and  ac- 
quiring suitable  properties; 

TO  provide  pre-  and  post-purchase  home- 
ownership  counseling  to  home  buyers; 

To  aesist  the  homeowner  in  identifying 
home  repair  needs; 

To  process  and  act  on  complaints  about 
the  operation  of  Federal  inDgrams  from 
hcnslng  co'asiimers;  and 

To  provide  legal  counsel  to  homebuyers 
and  homeowners  at  closing  and  in  caaea  of 
default  and  the  Institutloa  of  foreclosure 
prooeedlngs. 

D.  Require  the  Secretary  to  issue  "falr- 
deallug"  requirements  applying  to  the  sell- 
ers of  real  property  and  to  mortgagees — 

To  rcqtilre  the  seller  or  his  agent  to  dls- 
eloee  all  information  about  the  property  and 
Its  history  which  Is  kiu>wn  to  him; 

To  require  a  broker  or  his  agent  to  show 
gU  Btmilar  properties  available  in  the  area; 
aad 

To  require  a  mortgagee  or  his  agent  to  dis- 
cloee  the  sole  resale,  or  assignment  of  any 
interest  In  an  PHA-lnsured  mortgage  and  to 
disclose  the  name  and  address  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

E.  Other  mixjor  provlstons — 

To  require  a  HUO-admlnlstered  homeown- 
eniilp  counaeliug  prograca  within  one  year 
after  enactment; 

To  require  annual  reinspectlons  of  FHA- 
ineured  homes  for  five  years  after  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  insurance; 

To  require  the  Secretary  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  a  mechanism  to  provide  for 
tMine  repairs  for  low-  and  moderate -income 
bomeowiiers; 

To  require  the  Secretai-y  to  Implement 
within  one  year's  time  a  permanent  insur- 
ance program  to  help  homeowners  meet 
mortgage  payments  in  times  of  personal  ad- 
Terrtty  Rewrite  Section  109  (a)  and  (b)  of 
tba  Boosing  Act  of  1968) ; 

To  require  the  Secretary  to  recommend  to 
tbe  Congress  within  six  months  of  enact- 
laent  ways  and  means  of  discouraging  the 
sale  of  or  assiguiueut  of  any  interest  In  FHA- 
iosuied  mortgages  to  parties  residing  or  do- 
ing business  outside  the  state  In  which  the 
residential  property  secartng  the  mortg;\ge 
is  located:  and 

Direct  the  S«5cretary  to  make  payments  for 
ncnrtng  and  protecting  properties  which  ire 
involved  in  Ute  foreclosure  process  and  to 
Bake  £nal  mortgage  insurance  payments  to 
2iiortgs^cc3  only  after  infection  by  HUD/ 
FHA  of  ths  properties  involved. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  2223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  tlie  "United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Treasury  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  resene  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  Is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
pe  printed  In  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Secretai-y  of  tlie 


Treasury  to  tiie  Presideat  of  the  Senate 
dated  July  22, 1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Recoud,  as  follows: 

S.  2223 
Be  %i  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tla» 
later-American  Development  Bank  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  263  et  seq.)  la  furtiier  ameuded  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo\^li^  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  The  United  States  Goveroor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  auth<M-laed  to  vote  In 
favor  of  two  reeoiutlons  proposed  by  ti^  Gov- 
ernors at  a  epedai  meeting  la  July  1075  aod 
now  pending  before  the  BoamI  of  Ooveroors 
of  the  Bank,  which  provide  for  (1)  an  la- 
crease  in  Uie  authorized  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  and  additional  subscriptions  of  mem- 
bers thereto  aad  <2)  an  Increase  la  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operatlona 
and  contributions  thereto.  Upon  adoption  of 
such  resolutions,  the  Unitod  States  Governor 
Is  authorised  to  agree  on  behalf  at  the  United 
States  <  1 )  to  cubscrlbe  to  nloety-uiae  thou- 
saiid  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  shares 
of  $10,000  par  value  of  the  Increase  in  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  which 
el£;bty-aine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-au  shall  be  callable  shares  and  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty -eight  shall 
be  paJd-in  and  <2>  to  contribute  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  «600.000.000.  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  tei-ms  and 
conditions  of  such  resolutions. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated, witliout  fiscal  year  limitation, 
the  amounts  necessary  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ot  «(l)  $l.lfiS,987,- 
873  for  the  United  States  subacripUon  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Rank  and  (2)  t600,000,- 
000  for  the  United  States  share  of  the  la- 
crease  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  tax  Spe- 
cial Operations. 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  vote 
for  an  additional  increase  ot  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  shares  of  9100^00  par 
value  In  the  authoj-iaed  callable  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  as  reoonunended  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Governors  entitled  "In- 
crease of  US  $4  Billion  in  the  Autiaorlzed 
Capital  Stock  and  Subscriptions  Thereto." 
Upon  adoption  of  a  Board  ol  Governors  res- 
olution increasing  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  Banlc  by  such  amount,  the 
United  States  Governor  IS  authorized  to  agree 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  subscribe 
to  thirty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
three  shai-es  of  $10,000  par  valne  of  such 
additional  Increase  In  callable  capital  In  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  resolution. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  in 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  IhniUUou,  $450,002,218  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury." 

Tun  Sechetaht  or  the  Tbeastry, 

^^  ashing  ton.  DC,  Silly  '22,  11:75. 
Hon.  Nfn.soN  A.  Rockkfei.i.ei. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DjC. 

De.-,r  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  in- 
crea:icd  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  tlie  Inter- American  Development  Bank, 
and  tor  otlier  piu-poseK." 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  luter-Amerlcau  Devclopoieut  Bank  on 
July  9,  1675,  the  Governors  agi°eed  to  rec- 
ommend to  their  governtnetiLs  that  appro- 
priate step£  be  taken  to  permit  adoption  of 
two  Hesolutlons  proridiug  for  (1)  an  In- 
Ter.-p    \i\   the    authorized    capital    stock   ot 


the  Bank  and  additional  subscriptions  of 
members  thereto  and  (2)  an  increase  in  Um 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operatioas 
(WSO)  and  contributtons  thei«to. 

The  draft  bill  would  authorlae  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote  for  lacrraeec 
In  the  authorised  ci^ttal  stock  and  tn  the 
resources  of  the  FSO.  It  would  also  author- 
ize the  \J&.  Governor  to  i^ree  on  bebalf  of 
the  United  States  to  sobscribe  to  136.777 
shares  ol  the  capital  stock  of  Oye  Bank  mw< 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
the  sum  of  $600,000,000.  FloaUy,  It  wouid  au- 
thorize tbe  appropriation  of  $3,250  mllliaa 
for  the  VS.  embacriptiona  and  contributions. 
This  legisiatloa  is  necessary  becaiue  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Inter-American  Dewetopment 
Bank  Act  provides  that  Congressional  au- 
tlKxrizatloa  must  be  obtained  for  the  United 
States  Governor  to  agree  to  (1)  an  Increaee 
la  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations, 
and  (2>  an  lacre;iae  in  the  U.S.  subsoiptioo 
to  the  capital  stock  and  contributloos  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operatlonii  Moreover,  leg- 
islation is  required  in  order  to  authoitee 
tlM  appropriatlan  of  the  necessary  amoimta 
to  «iat)le  the  United  States  to  actually  sub- 
scribe to  capital  stock  and  oontrUmte  to  tbe 
FSO. 

In  its  fifteen  years  of  operations  tbe  Inter- 
Amerlcaa  Development  Bank  has  losLned 
nuire  tbaa  $7  bUUon  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  its  Latin  American 
member  oountrtea.  In  IB74.  the  Bank  ex- 
tended $1.1  bUUoa  In  development  loans. 
Tbls  replenishment  of  the  Bank's  resooroes 
is  critical  to  the  continuation  of  tbta  lend- 
ing activity  at  levels  which  are  compatible 
with  the  Bank's  experience  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica's development  needs.  Without  this  re- 
plenishment, the  IDB  will  exhaoKt  Its  ordi- 
nary capital  commitment  authority  by  the 
end  of  1975  and  the  converUMe  curreoey 
resources  of  the  PSO  by  the  end  of  1»T8. 
This  replenishment  wlU  permit  the  Bank's 
lending  operations  to  oontlaue  to  increase 
at  a  rate  of  about  T.i  per  year  in  real  terms. 
The  Bank's  annual  tending  program  will  be 
subject  to  periodic  revtew  by  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Executive  Directors. 

The  proposed  replenishment  provides  for 
an  increase  of  $5,300  mUllon  in  the  authorised 
capital  stock  of  tl^  Bank,  and  SIXHS  mllltoa 
for  the  P30.  Of  the  total  replenishment  of 
$e,345  mfllloa.  the  US.  would  provide  $2.2S0 
mOllon.  The  U.S.  Share  of  the  capital  Increase 
would  amount  to  $1,650  mlllloQ  of  which 
$1500  mlllfcm  Is  to  be  subscribed  in  three 
equal  installmente  of  $40  mUIlon  paid-in  and 
$3eo  mtlUon  callfUale  In  FT  19T«,  FY  1977,  and 
FT  1978.  An  additional  $450  mlllkm  of  can- 
able  capital  is  to  be  subscribed  tn  FT  1»7B. 
U.S.  oo:itrtbiitfc»ns  to  the  FSO  would  total 
9600  million  to  be  provided  In  three  equal 
annttal  instaJlment*  of  $200  mUlkm  over  Mie 
period  FT  l»T7-7fl. 

The  U.8.  share  of  the  total  replenishment 
wxnUd  be  86  percent,  compared  with  the  52 
percent  U.S.  share  In  the  last  raplenlshment 
Initiated  In  1970.  The  eorarioBltlon  of  U.S. 
l^articlpritioii  would  lie  73  percent  capital 
and  27  percent  PSO.  compared  to  45  peiv^nt 
and  55  percent,  respectlvelr,  tn  the  1970-7S 
exercise.  Actual  cash  outlays  wonld  amount 
to  «7ao  mnuon  ($120  million  paid-in  caoital 
and  $eoo  million  FSO).  TTils  cash  outlay 
represents  82  percent  of  our  total  participa- 
tion, a  reduction  from  the  $1,150  mnUon,  or 
64  perc»nt,  in  the  last  reolenishmerst. 

United  States  participation  In  this  re- 
plenishment mwt  be  viewed  tn  the  light 
of  the  two  Important  developments  In  the 
continuous  U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  greater 
participation  by  other  countries  In  financing 
development   In   I«tln    America. 

First,  eeveral  Ijetin  American  countries 
win  be  taking  major  steps  toward  brtrden 
Sharing  wlthtn  the  Hemisphere.  "Riey  have 
agreed  to  reftaln  from  borrowing  convertible 
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ciurencles   from   the   soft -tern 
Special    Operations    ('PSO'* 
plenlshment  period.  They  have 
to  make  a  meaningful 
contributions  to  the  FSO  fully 
The  Latin  Americans'  total  con 
the   FSO   of   $395   million    will 
about  38  percent   of   ihe  reple 
the   FSO,   compared    to   33 
contributions  to  FSO  under 
ment    initiated    in    1070.    More 
for    the   first    time,    Argentina, 
Mexico  are  prepared  to  guarani 
vertlbllity  of  25  percent  of  their 
butlons    and   Venezuela   and 
Tobago  will  niake  convertible 
their  contributions  to  the  F3C 
amount  of  fully  convertible 
made  available  by  these  five  Lat  n 
countries  will  be  $118  million 
Venezuela   la  expected   to  make 
approximately  another  $100 
currency   already   held   by   the 
shift  toward  effective  donor 
Latin  American  countries  able 
our  foremost  objective  in  the 
and  it  converts  the  Bank  into  a 
Inter-Amerlcan  organization  as 
countries  become  donors  of  gran|; 
to  finance  development  in  the 
countries. 

For  our  part,  in  the  course  of 
Btlons  we  agreed  to  consider  at , 
subscription  of  $450  million  to 
tal  shares  In   FT   1979.  This 
year  extension  of  the 
capital  resources  of  the  Bank  w; 
with    oiur    original    proposal    tc 
emphasis  of  our  participation 
to  capital  share  subscriptions. 
Is  also  consistent  with  the  fact 
plenishment  contribution   to   t 
extend   Into   FY    1979.   The 
million  subscription  to  callable  c 
also  help  meet  the  anticipated 
demand  from  the  niore  developed 
for    loans   on    the    Bank's    ord 
terms. 

Second,  U.S.  participation  in 
Isliment  will  parallel  the  action^ 
iiouregional  countries  to  become 
the  Bank.  The  proposed 
Bank's    Charter    to    permit 
from  outside  this  Hemisphere 
Bank   are  expected   to  be   ador^i 
Board  of  Governors  this  year.  I 
proposed  legislation  on  July  2, 
would  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov 
for  these  amendments.  The 
nonregional  countries  to  the 
bership  Is  expected   to   bring   ai 
million  Into  the  Bank  over  the 
riod.  The  nonregional 
and   the   recently  established 
Venezuelan  Trust  Fund 
onstrate    progress    toward 
sharing.   The   U.S.   share   of   th( 
resources    to   become   available 
■woiUd  not  be  more  than  30 
pared   to  48  percent  of   the 
plenlshment  and  Canadian 
puts  that  occurred  in  1970-74. 

Implementation  of  nonregional 
ship   will  Involve  the  creation 
gioual  capita]   stock  In  order 
capital  subscriptions  in  non-U .3 
vertible  currencies  not  be  wasted 
restrictions  In  the  covenants  of 
ordinary    capital    bonds.    Thes 
limit   IDB   borrowing   agaiu&t 
scrlptions   to    the   amount   of 
capital  available  on  demand   (i 
ated  by  the  United  States  Congi^; 
proposed  total  United  States  s 
$1,650  million,  we  anticipate  s 
$1,050  million  of  luter-regional 
mUUon  In  FY  1976-78,  with  $120 
In  and  $480  million  callable, 
tlonal  $450  million.  aU  callable, 
Since  the  covenants  limiting 
the  amount  of  U.S.  callable  c 
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able  on  demand  would  not  apply  to  Inter-re- 
glonal  capital,  we  would  propose  not  to  seek 
appropriation  of  the  $930  million  proposed 
for  callable  subscriptions  to  inter-regional 
capital.  We  would,  of  course,  seek  appro- 
priation of  the  contributions  to  the  callable 
ordinary  capital  and  paid-in  capital  sub- 
scriptions as  well  as  to  the  FSO. 

The  proposed  U.S.  participation  in  the  IDB 
replenishment  would  assure  continuation  of 
an  important  U.S.  role  in  the  Bank.  However, 
as  a  restilt  of  the  replenishment  and  non- 
reglonal  membership  combined,  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  voting  power  would  decline  from 
our  current  40  percent  to  approximately  [io 
percent.  If  other  members  (including  thH 
prospective  nonregional  countries)  exercise 
their  preemptive  rights  to  subscribe  to  addi- 
tional authorized  but  unas-^igned  shares,  U.S. 
voting  power  could  decline  below  35  percent. 
In  any  ca.se  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Charter  to  facilitate  nonregional  member- 
ship will  fix  the  U.S.  share  at  no  less  than 
34.5  percent,  an  adequate  level  to  sxjstain 
the  U.S.  veto  in  the  FSO  where  a  two-thirds 
majority  governs  operations. 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  IDB  re- 
plenishment, including  the  U.S.  contribution 
of  $2,250  million,  will  be  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  overall  U.S.  relations  with  Latin 
America,  an  area  of  key  importance  to  the 
United  States.  It  will  constitute  confirmation 
of  our  support  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment throtighout  the  Hemisphere.  Also, 
It  will  indicate  that  Latin  American  coun- 
tries themselves  are  prepared  to  embark  on 
meaningful  sharing  of  the  development  fi- 
nance burden. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  proposed 
legislation  Its  prompt  approval.  Because  the 
adoption  of  the  replenishment  Resolutions 
requires  a  favorable  vote  by  coimtries  hav- 
ing at  least  75  percent  of  the  total  voting 
power.  United  States  approval  of  the  Resolu- 
tions is  essential.  Moreover,  in  order  for  the 
replenishment  to  become  effective  and  for 
the  Bank  to  receive  contributions  from  other 
members,  the  U.S.  must  agree  to  contrlbuce 
the  specified  amounts.  A  Special  Report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  on 
the  replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  will  be  transmitted  separately  to  yoti 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  legislation  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  that  its  enactment 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WlLLI.^M  E.  SlMON. 
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By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Abourezk,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

Gary  W.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey, 

Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Monoale,  Mr. 

McGee,  and  Mr.  Culver)  : 

S.  2224.  A  biU  entitled  "The  Rural 

Manpower  Sei-vice  Act  of  1975."  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare. 

RtJRAL   MANPOWER    SERVICES    ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  with  Senators 
Abourezk,  McGovern,  Gary  Hart,  Hum- 
phrey, Hartke,  Mondale,  McGee,  and 
Culver,  to  establish  the  Rural  Manpower 
Service  formally  In  the  law  as  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower 
Administration.  If  enacted,  this  bill  will 
help  ensure  that  rural  residents  receive 


employment  services  in  parity  with  those 
provided  in  the  Nation's  cities. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Department  of 
Labor  announced  plans  to  eliminate  the 
Rural  Manpower  Service  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Manpower  Admin- 
istration. This  announcement  was  partic- 
ularly unfortunate  because  the  Rural 
Manpower  Service  is  the  one  agency  in 
the  P'edeval  Government  that  has  sought 
to  broaden  the  range  of  employment 
services  in  rural  areas  and  increase  the 
availabllty  of  manpower  and  supportive 
services  to  rural  workers.  Several  innova- 
tive programs  have  been  developed  suc- 
cessfully under  the  direction  of  the  Rural 
Manpower  Service :  Operation  Hitchhike, 
the  Area  Concept  Expansion  program 
and  the  Concerted  Services  in  Training 
and  Education  program  are  just  a  few 
examples.  They  have  provided  compre- 
hensive manpower  services  to  a  group  of 
selected  rural  areas  not  adequatelj' 
served  by  regular  employment  sei-vice 
offices  and  they  have  uncovered  jobs  not 
hsted  with  the  employment  service.  To- 
gether, they  have  increased  placements, 
helped  people  obtain  the  necessary  train- 
ing and  education  to  increase  their  em- 
ployability  and  promoted  job  develop- 
ment. 

These  services  are  vitally  needed  In 
tlie  coiuitryside.  Right  now,  many  rmal 
Americans  are  disadvantaged  and  in  dire 
need  of  all  basic  services.  While  only  30 
percent  of  the  population  lives  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas,  half  of  the  Nations 
poor,  over  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  sub- 
standard housing,  and  a  disproportionate 
share  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
people  are  located  there.  Supportive 
services  and  facihties — taken  for  granted 
in  urban  areas — often  are  inaccessible  or 
they  simply  are  not  available.  And  be- 
cause of  insufficient  resources  and  geo- 
graphical barriers,  the  outlook  for  new 
and  improved  employment  opportimities 
are  not  good  either. 

In  many  rural  areas,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  trend  toward  industrialization 
and  an  expansion  In  jobs  for  pro- 
fessional, skilled  blue  collar  and  services 
workers.  However,  many  rural  residents 
have  not  had  the  skills  or  educational 
requirements,  employment  and  sup- 
portive sei-vices  to  benefit  from  these  new 
job  opportunities.  Thus,  many  potential 
employers  have  recruited  from  outside 
local  areas  leaving  rural  residents  that 
much  further  behind. 

Tlie  legislation  that  we  are  introducing 
today  recognizes  these  problems  and  es- 
tablishes an  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  is  sensitive  to  tlie 
special  needs  and  problems  of  rural 
workers — an  agency  that  will  Imiovate. 
initiate,  and  advocate  employment  sei'v- 
ices  for  rural  people. 

Rural  America's  employment  problems 
cannot  be  neglected  because  they  ac- 
count for  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Nation's  most  chronic  unemployment 
problems.  Statistics  available  from  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  show  that  some 
2 ',2  million  residents  of  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas  were  jobless — about  a  third  of 
the  national  total.  This  year,  percent- 
age increases  in  nonmetropolitan  unem- 
ployment have  been  substantially  greater 
than  metropolitan  increases.  And  that  is 
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especially  alarming  because  before  1975, 
the  nonmetropolitan  unemployment  was 
relatively  low. 

Moreover,  while  unemployment  in  ru- 
ral areas  is  the  inunediate  problem,  vin- 
deremployment,  poverty  and  a  lack  of 
education  are  even  more  serious  prob- 
lems facing  rural  America.  Character- 
ized by  low-paid  occupations,  the  rural 
labor  force  has  a  disproportionate  share 
of  working  poor.  In  1974,  14  percent  of 
the  nonmetropolitan  labor  force,  com- 
pared to  9  percent  of  the  metropolitan 
labor  force,  was  living  in  poverty.  This 
can  be  explained,  in  p.art,  because  work- 
ers in  the  country  receive  lower  wages 
than  their  urban  neighbors  for  the  same 
kind  of  work.  But  it  is  also  true  that  ru- 
ral workers  generally  do  not  have  com- 
parable educational   backgrounds,   and 
this  often  results  in  lower  paying  jobs. 
Another  problem  inherent  in  the  ru- 
ral  situation,    not    confronting    urban 
areas,  is  the  disseminated   population. 
■While  the  rural  population  accounts  for 
about  a  third  of  the  Nation's  total  pop- 
ulation, it  is  scattered  over  99  percent  of 
the  land  area.  This  makes  it  extremely 
difftcult  for  a  rural  worker  to  travel  to  a 
job  or  to  an  employment  oflSce  which 
may  be  located  as  far  as  50  miles  away 
from  his  or  her  home.  And  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  some  rural  residents  do  not 
own  an  automobile  or  cannot  afford  to 
keep  one. 

Without  a  car,  the  urban  resident  may 
be  inconvenienced.  But  for  the  rural 
worker,  it  is  a  tragedy  because  public 
transportation  is  virtually  nonexistent  in 
the  countryside.  Rural  workers  must  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  automobile  to  get 
to  work,  an  employment  office,  or  any 
other  basic  service  not  located  within 
walking  distance  from  their  homes.  Ris- 
ing gasoUne  prices  have  placed  enormous 
burdens  on  everyone,  but  they  have 
caused  rural  workers  to  pay  an  even 
higher  price  because  of  the  great  dis- 
tances they  must  travel.  And  for  the  un- 
employed rural  resident,  no  public  trans- 
portation and  increased  gasoline  prices 
have  put  them  even  further  behind  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  productive  jobs. 

Historically,  workers  have  tended  to 
address  these  problems  by  moving  with 
their  families  to  areas  that  are  more  ac- 
cessible to  jobs — they  have  moved  to  the 
Nation's  cities.  This  outmigration  from 
rural  areas  has  been  an  increasing  prob- 
lem ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  it  has  caused  many  urban  areas  to 
suffer  chronic  unemployment  problems 
accompanied  by  burdensome  pockets  of 
poverty  and  thousands  of  unemployed 
and  unproductive  workers.  In  the  early 
1970's,  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus suggests  that  the  outflow  of  people 
from  rural  areas  has  subsided.  But  that 
could  be  only  a  short-term  trend. 

Improved  employment  sei^vices  and  in- 
creased job  opportunities  in  inirai  areas 
are  the  real  answers  for  rural  workers 
and  their  families.  They  could  make  it 
possible  for  more  rural  residents  to  ob- 
tain jobs  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  and 
prevent  any  further  deterioration  of 
conditions  in  rural  America. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  spe- 
cial approaches  must  be  developed  to 
provide  these  employment  services  and 


to  help  promote  additional  opportunities 
for  training  and  employment.  To  provide 
a  focal  point  for  this  effort,  a  Rural  Man- 
power Service  is  needed  within  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
will  permanently  estabUsh  such  an 
agency.  The  Rural  Manpower  Service 
will  give  rural  areas  the  special  attention 
that  they  need  and  deserve.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  office  for  rural  em- 
ployment programs.  And  it  will  estab- 
lish a  position  for  a  Director  of  Man- 
power Services  to  sei've  as  an  advocate 
for  rural  employment  services. 

The  Director  of  Rural  Manpower  Sei-v- 
ices  will  be  responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion, initiation,  and  innovation  of  em- 
ployment programs  and  supportive  serv- 
ices to  secure  jobs  for  rural  residents. 
And  the  Rural  Manpower  Services  Act  of 
1975  also  would  assure  all  rural  people  of 
a  viable  employment  services  program  by 
providing  for  at  least  one  rural  employ- 
ment representative  for  each  250,000 
rural  residents  in  each  State.  These  em- 
ployment representatives  would  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  rural  employment  programs  at 
State  and  local  levels,  and  they  would 
serve  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  the  full 
range  of  employment  services  available 
through  the  State  employment  security 
agencies  to  bear  upon  rural  employment 
problems. 

Under    this    legislation,    all    Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  furnish  all  rec- 
ords, statistics,  and  information  that's 
necessary  to  help  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  its  employees  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  And,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  required  to  consult  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment to  insure  maximum  coordination 
among  the  Rural  Manpower  Service,  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  helping  to  avoid  any 
waste  and  duplication  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  services.  Fuithermore,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  required  by  this  bill 
to  report  armually  to  the  Congress  on 
the  rural  employment  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  rural  employment  pro- 
grams in  each  State  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  get  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  employment  and  related  problems 
confronting  rural  areas  and  rural  people. 
Finally,  the  legislation  provides  for  a 
special  line  item  budget  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  annual  budget  to  insure 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  Rural  Manpower  Service  and  its 
various  components. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  one 
way  to  bring  employment  services  to 
rm-al  areas  and  to  give  rural  residents 
equal  access  to  the  employment  services 
now  provided  in  the  Nation's  cities  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  meant  to  establish  another 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Rather,  it  is  in- 
tended to  redefine  and  refocus  the  work 
that  the  present  Rural  Manpower  Serv- 
ice Office  already  is  conducting  on  an  on- 
going basis. 

Support  for  this  effort  can  be  found  in 
a  number  of  legislative  enactments,  but 
most  prominently,  legislative  support  can 
be  found  in  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 


1933,  the  Agiicultural  Act  of  1970,  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  and  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973.  Together,  these  congres- 
sional enactments  provide  solid  support 
for  the  position  that  rural  areas  have 
severe  employment  problems  and  special 
measures  are  needed  to  correct  them. 

Further  support  can  be  found  in  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Office  of  Administration  and 
Management  in  August  1974.  That  study 
concluded : 

There  is  a  need  for  a  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  component  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  staff  functions  aimed  at 
improving  employment  .services  for  rural 
people.  Its  (the  present  Rural  Manpower 
Service)  focus  should  be  sharpened  and  re- 
oriented. It  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
realignment  of  its  structure  and  the  addi- 
tion of  some  functions  from  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service.  .  .  . 
These  are  measures  that  can  be  taken  in  the 
interest  of  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
ending  of  rural  decay. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  meets 
those  standards  by  improving  employ- 
ment services  for  rural  people.  The  legis- 
lation sharpens  and  refocuses  the  struc- 
tiu-e  of  the  present  Rural  Manpower 
Service.  We  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  undertake  the  improve- 
ments we  are  suggested  without  any  ad- 
ditional legislation;  but  we  will  press  for- 
ward with  this  bill  if  that  kind  of  action 
is  not  forthcoming. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  some  correspondence  involving  Sec- 
retary Dunlop,  myself,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  a  study  conducted  In  Au- 
gust 1974  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
entitled  "A  Review  of  the  Role  of  the 
Rural  Manpower  Service"  be  included  in 
the  Record  along  with  an  eight-point  ac- 
tion plan  for  providing  employment  serv- 
ice to  rural  workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March  28,  1975. 
Hon.  John  Dunlop, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrftart:  We  are  writing  to  you 
in  a  cooperative  spirit  to  discuss  the  con- 
tinuing deterioration  of  the  Rural  Man- 
power Service.  In  the  past  months,  despite 
a  successful  lawsuit  (in  connection  with 
migrant  worker  programs)  and  additional 
action  taken  by  Congress  to  end  this  deteri- 
oration, the  Administration  continues  to 
persist  in  its  effort  to  eliminate  services  to 
rural  Americans. 

We  are  hopeful  that  given  the  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  engendered  between  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  the  Congress,  and  given  the 
serious  economic  circumstances  persisting 
in  rural  as  well  as  urban  America,  that  we 
can  sit  down  and  examine  what  might  be 
done  to  provide  a  balanced  level  of  Job  crea- 
tion and  training  services  for  all  Americans. 
Under  "ntle  III  of  the  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  you  are  author- 
ized to  use  national  funds  to  provide  man- 
power and  supportive  services,  as  well  as 
training  programs,  to  special,  target  disad- 
vantaged groups  and  areas,  Including  rural 
areas,  having  large  concentrations  of  low- 
Income,  unemployed  persons  and  substan- 
tial outmigration  to  urban  areas. 

Most  of  rural  America  can  be  classified  as 
disadvantaged  and  In  dire  need  of  all  basic 
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serrlcea.  Sural  areas  (outside  SUSAs.  and 
those  areas  wltUa  SMSAs  with  a  popuIaUon 
density  of  200  persons  per  square  mile  or 
less)  contain  about  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  half  of  the  nation' i  poor. 

In  rural  America  supportive  services  and 
facUlUes.  which  are  generaU;r  taken  for 
granted  In  urban  areas,  are  oft  »n  either  In- 
accessible or  of  a  much  poorer  quality  and 
quantity  than  in  urban  areas. 

Local  bonding  capacities  are  limited  and 
local  governments  are  usually  u  nable  to  hire 
high-level  professional  statT  to  d  lal  w-lth  local 
problems. 

Many  rural  residenis  and  employers  are 
not  within  commuting  distance  of  local  em- 
ployment services  ototes.  Because  of  inade- 
quate resources  and  the  geoj  raphic  con- 
straints ot  sparse  populations  spread  over 
wide  areas,  regular  employment  offices  either 
provide  no  servicej  to  large  sect  ons  of  nu-al 
America,  or  only  periodic,  itim  rant  assist- 
ance. 

There  Is  an  increasing  trend  t<  ward  indus- 
trialization la  some  rural  arei  s.  However, 
many  local  residents  have  not  h  id  the  skills 
or  educational  requirements  to  jeneflt  from 
these  increasing  Job  opportui  ities.  Thus 
many  employers  have  recruited  1  rom  outside 
rural  areas. 

Despite  a  recent  stabilizing  ;rend,  rural 
poverty,  underemployment  and  a  lack  of 
services  has  tended  to  force  rur  tl  people  to 
move  to  already  congested  metro  joUtan  cen- 
ters, where  they  have  found  it  difficult  to 
locate  Jobs  or  adjust  to  urban  living.  This 
factor  has  intensified  social,  ecmomic  and 
environmental  problems  in  urbai  areas. 

Pturther,  because  of  gaps  in  dala  gathering 
In  rural  areas  (outside  SMSAs)  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  we  feid  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  current  econ  )mic  reces- 
sion Is  not  being  adequately  repr  isented.  In- 
dustries which  in  recent  years  1  ave  tended 
to  locate  In  rural  areas,  such  as  shoes,  tex- 
tiles, plastics,  wood  and  paper  pre  ducts,  have 
been  especially  hard  hit.  Yet  we  iave  found 
no  one  within  government  who  c(  n  give  us  a 
fair  assessment  of  the  economic  condition  of 
rural  America  in  the  recession.  T  le  only  in- 
formation we  are  receiving  Is  fro  n  hard-hit 
constituents,  whose  data  can  oul^-  be  meas- 
tired  for  the  quality  of  grief. 

The  Rural  Manpower  Service  >f  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  developel  over  the 
years  a  number  of  innovative  api  iroaches  to 
deal  with  rural  manpower  pro  >lems.  Ex- 
amples are: 

1.  Operation  hitchhike:  This  piogram  was 
Initiated  in  1971  to  test  an  tnn<vaUve  ap- 
proach for  delivering  manpower  services  in 
rural  areas.  It  uses  the  resources  of  existing 
rural  institutions  to  deliver  Lab<r  program 
resotirces  to  areas  not  served  by  uormai  em- 
ployment ofHce  operations.  In  fiscal  1974,  the 
Labor  Department  funded  18  Hitchhike 
projects  la  17  states  for  a  total  or  »1.6  mil- 
lion. Nonagrtcultxiral  placements  accounted 
for  almost  four-af ths  of  toteJ  plM  ementa  In 
fiscal  1974,  compared  with  about  ;wo-thlrd3 
in  FY  1873. 

An  in-house  evaluation  has  shov  n  marked 
beneflu  from  this  program,  and  tl  lat  a  high 
level  {rf  services  has  been  provided  at  low 
cost.  However,  from  the  $1.5  mlUloii  expendi- 
ture in  FY  1974,  pending  for  the  program  in 
fiscal  1975  dropped  to  »147.415.  ana  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  discontinued  in  fiscal  1976. 

2.  Concerted  services  in  traiaini;  and  ed- 
ucation: CSTE  was  initiated  la  196  >,  and  has 
been  a  low  cost  approach  to  poolli  ig  the  re- 
sources of  numerous  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies  in  acUvitles  to  promote  ommimlty 
development  and  training  activities  la  rural 
areas.  Principal  CSTB  activities  here  In- 
volved improvement  of  supportlvs  services 
(child  care,  health,  housing  and  transporta- 
tion facUiUes),  development  and  [improve- 
ment of  training,  basic  education,  knd  voca- 
Uoaal  education  programs,  Inltlatloti  of  man- 
power resource  surreys,  leadership  in  eco- 
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nomic  and  industrial  development,  and  the 
promotion  of  soil  conservation. 

During  fiscal  1974,  there  were  17  CSTE 
projects  in  13  states  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Agrlculttu-e  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare.  The  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment of  all  projects  was  $270,157.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  1976  budget  has  no 
provision  for  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. Nevertheless,  our  evaluation  of  this 
program  through  hearings  and  other  meth- 
ods, shows  that  It  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  Federal  programs.  It  should  be  con- 
tinued and  e.xpanded  on  a  pilot  basis  if  for 
no  more  than  as  a  guide  to  the  states  on  how 
best  to  use  Balance-Of-The-State  CETA 
money.  WhUe  the  CSTE  program  has  never 
been  formalized  into  law,  it  represents  the 
best  effort  yet  at  Uiter-ageucy  coordiiiatlou 
and  cooperation  to  get  a  job  done. 

3.  Area  concept  expansion  program:  This 
program  began  in  1971  to  provide  a  single 
manpower  delivery  system  to  a  large  geo- 
graphic multi-county  rural  area  where  the 
individual  political  units  within  the  area  are 
related  economically  or  in  other  ways.  UsUig 
the  state  and  local  employment  security  sys- 
tem, all  manpower  services  are  centralized  in 
a  dominant  city  within  the  area.  This  ofBce 
is  then  linked  to  satellite  offices  in  more 
remote  regions  of  the  area. 

During  fiscal  1974  there  were  10  ACE  proj- 
ects in  10  states.  In  that  year,  the  govern- 
ment spent  $648,000.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  budget  to  continue  this  program. 
In  the  interest  of  space  and  your  time,  we 
have  not  mentioned  the  Employment  Service 
staff  training  program  to  help  the  staff  Im- 
prove services  to  rural  areas;  the  Smaller 
Communities  Program;  Operation  Green- 
thtunb)  (which  apparently  will  be  funded 
by  Congress);  or  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  filing  of  NAACP,  Western  Region 
et  al.  vs.  Peter  J.  Brennan. 

Tiie  point  is  that  the  extremely  modest 
rural  programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  been  successful  in  providing  compre- 
hensive manpower  services  to  rural  people 
not  previously  served  by  regular  ES  sen- 
Ices.  They  have  uncovered  Jobs  not  previ- 
ously listed  with  the  ES.  They  have  helped 
rural  people  obtain  the  necessary  training; 
and  education  to  increase  their  employ - 
abUlty,  and  they  have  promoted  Job  devel- 
opment. 

The  rural  people  who  communicate  with 
us  feel  there  is  a  definite  need  for  these  pro- 
grams to  continue  and  expand.  Further, 
other  innovative  approaches  need  to  be  de- 
veloped to  serve  neglected  naral  areas. 

A  mandate  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor in  1972  requires  tliat  rural  areas  be  pro- 
vided with  equity  of  access  to  comprehen- 
sive manpower  services  comparable  to  that 
available  to  urban  residents.  To  meet  this 
goal,  national  guidelines  indicate  that  states 
v.'iU  have  to  design  a  variety  of  delivery  sys- 
tems. Traditional  manpower  systems  will  not 
suffice  to  handle  the  needs  of  the  widely 
dispersed  rural  population. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  problem  of  equity 
will  be  resolved  simply  through  the  Balance- 
Of-The-State  money  avaUable  through 
CETA.  We  cannot  accept  this  as  an  argument 
for  disposing  of  proven  rural  manpower  pro- 
grams. As  you  know,  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  can  also  compete  for  Balance-Of-The- 
State  money.  Given  their  large  professional 
staffs,  we  expect  them  to  be  able  to  lay  heavj' 
claims  upon  these  funds. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  man- 
dates that  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments take  steps  to  carry  out  the  basic 
goals  under  the  Act.  Including  creating  more 
and  better  Job  opportunities.  Increased  in- 
comes, and  a  higher  quality  of  services  to 
rural  areas. 

The  Employment  Service  has  never  been 
adequately  funded  and  staffed  to  help  over- 
come the  serious  economic  disparities  be- 


tween urban  and  rural  areas.  The  amount 
of  DOL  outlays  for  manpower  services  and 
training  programs  going  to  metropoUtan 
areas  more  than  doubled  between  fiscal  1970 
and  1972,  while  the  amount  to  rural  areas 
Increased  only  23  percent.  The  share  dls. 
trlbuted  to  rural  areas  declined  from  29  per 
cent  of  the  total  In  1970  to  only  19  percent 
in  1972.  This  la  far  below  the  rural  represeii- 
tatlou  in  the  total  population  and  the  rural 
share  of  poor  people. 

Under  11  tie  III  of  CETA  you  are  au- 
thorlzed  to  provide  additional  manpower 
services  to  segments  of  the  population  to 
persons  determined  to  have  particular  dls, 
advantages  hi  the  labormarket.  or  to  areas 
having  substantial  outmlgratlon  to  urban 
areas.  Further,  you  are  authorized  to  estab- 
lish experimental  pilot  projects  which  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  of  methods  to 
meet  manpower,  employment  and  tralnUiB 
problems. 

We  urpe  you  to  use  these  authorities  to 
maintain  proven  rural  programs  on  a  pilot 

IjHSiS. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  yo-, 
to  discuss  our  concerns  further.  We  do  "not 
feel  that  In  this  letter  we  are  even  asking 
for  v/hat  should  be  a  fair  share  for  rural 
America,  but  rather  for  crumbs. 

In  the  event  that  you  do  not  feel  that  cer- 
tain programs  now  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Rural  Manpower  Service  are  properly 
functioning  there,  please  consider  this  a 
formal  request  for  bill  drafting  service.  We 
would  like  to  have  drafted  foiu-  separate 
bills,  all  similar  In  nature.  We  would  wish 
that  as  drafted,  these  bills  would  incorpo- 
rate the  Small  Communities  Program,  CSTE 
ACE  and  Operation  Hitchhike  Into  the  Rural 
Development  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972.  In  the  case  of  CSTE.  we  are  desirous 
that  the  language  would  in  no  manner  Inter- 
fere with  the  exl.stlng  cooperative  Inltiattve 
between  Federal  Agencies.  We  feel  that  this 
can  be  done  by  ushig  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Service  as  a  home  base,  while  main- 
taining a  strong  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, whose  chairmanship  rotates  annually 
between  participating  agencies. 

As  we  indicated  previously,  it  would  also 
be  most  helpful  if  better  rural  data  was 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. In  this  connection,  your  staff  might  find 
it  usefiU  to  initiate  dialogue  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  so  that  they  may  help  you 
identify  data  needs. 

As  we  said  at  the  otitset.  we  have  no  wish 
to  be  contentious,  and  will  work  with  you 
in  any  cooperative  fashion  which  you  mav 
deem  worthwhile.  However,  we  canot  stand 
by  and  watch  worthvrtille  innovative  pro- 
grams be  blown  away  because  of  an  appar- 
ent lack  of  interest  at  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  yoti  In 
this  regard  In  the  future. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Cla«k, 

Hubert  H.  Humphset. 
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Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  28,  1975,  expressing  your  con- 
cern relative  to  the  equitable  provision  of 
manpower  services  in  rural  areas  as  weU  as 
the  continuation  of  various  specific  man- 
power projects. 

Under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  and  related  legislation, 
the  Initiative  for  planning  and  Implementing 
programs  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  serv- 
ice delivery  has  been  shifted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  States  and  their  sub- 


ordinate Jurisdictions.  More  specifically,  the 
Balance-of-State  formula  ensures  that  non- 
metropolitan  areas  receive  what  each  State 
considers  a  fair  share  of  manpower  program 
resources.  While  we  have  established  and 
proven  local  models  for  delivery  of  services  to 
rural  areas  through  federally-controlled  dis- 
cretionary funds  in  the  past,  their  continued 
funding  or  expansion  is  now  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  CETA  price  sponsors.  In  fact,  seven 
of  the  thirteen  hitchhike  projects  now  funded 
totally  or  in  part  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  continue  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  funded 
entirely  from  State  resources. 

Whereas  in  the  past  manpower  delivery 
service  models  were  restricted  to  selected 
States  under  discretionary  national  office 
funding,  they  are  now  available  to  all  States 
at  the  discretion  of  Balance-of-State  prime 
^onsors  under  the  provisions  of  CETA  legis- 
lation. 

In  1971,  the  Department  recognized  the 
fact  that  services  were  not  being  provided 
to  migrants  and  seasonal  farmworkers  on  an 
equal  basis  with  nonagrlcultural  workers. 
The  Special  Review  Staff  (SRS)  reviewed  the 
problem,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  report  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  Issued  a  13-polnt  directive 
outlining  steps  to  be  taken  Immediately  in 
both  the  Rural  Manpower  Service  and  the 
Employment  Service  to  begin  a  consolida- 
tion process  which  would  result  in  integrated 
services  at  the  local  level.  Such  consolidation 
Is  aimed  at  offering  a  broader  spectrum  of 
services  to  rural  workers  and  employers  and 
at  providing  sufficient  resources  to  accom- 
plish the  objective.  This  directive  provides 
guidelines  for  implementing  this  point  and 
those  portions  of  the  additional  points  which 
require  immediate  planning  and  action  in 
the  field.  Since  1972,  some  portion  of  each  of 
the  13  points  have  been  accomplished  and 
some  points  have  been  completely  accom- 
plished. 

To  ensure  timely  compliance  with  the  13- 
polnt  directive,  a  monitor-advocate  system 
has  been  Implemented  on  a  national  scale. 
This  system  Is  designed  to  monitor  activi- 
ties of  State  ES  agencies  regarding  rural 
services  and  to  resolve  complaints  Involving 
rural  service  delivery  deficiencies  and  abuses. 

The  Employment  Service  has  been  especial- 
ly sensitive  to  the  need  for  expanding  m 
rural  areas,  partly  in  response  to  the  recent 
Court  Order  resulting  from  the  case,  NAACP. 
Western  Region  et  al  vs.  Peter  J.  Brennan. 
In  Its  move  to  provide  greater  equity  of  ac- 
cess to  employment  services  In  mral  areas, 
employment  service  manyears  in  rural  coun- 
ties have  Increased  10  percent  from  1970- 
1975.  The  Increase  In  manyears.  plus  the  re- 
organization of  some  servicing  units  to  coin- 
cide with  functional  economic  areas  with 
outreach  into  smaller  communities,  has  had 
a  positive  Impact  on  Improving  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  available  employ- 
ment service. 

In  response  to  the  Court  Order,  the  De- 
partment has  established  a  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Equity.  This  task  force  is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  actions  being  taken  to  com- 
ply with  the  Order  as  well  as  developing  sub- 
stantive program  approaches  which  will  en- 
sure an  equity  of  access  to  manpower  serv- 
ices for  all  rural  residents. 

There  are  other  rural  efforts  by  the  De- 
partment that  have  significantly  expanded 
under  CETA.  Particular  note  should  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  Manpower 
Program  under  Section  302  of  CETA.  Aside 
from  public  service  employment  funds  avail- 
able for  Indians,  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion will  provide  about  $52  million  in  FY  '75. 
Most  of  these  funds  will  serve  rural  Indians. 

tinder  CETA  Section  303,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  program  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  that  Increased  the  funding  level 
ill  FY  "75  more  than  50  percent  above  FY 
74---from  $40  million  to  nearly  $63  million, 
wnh  the  same  higher   level   projected   for 


Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  Rural 
Manpower  Service,  as  a  program  arm  of  the 
Employment  Service,  serves  as  an  advocate 
for  providing  better  employment  and  man- 
power services  for  rural  people.  With  the 
resources  now  available  to  States  and  coun- 
ties, the  range  of  opportunities  for  servicing 
rural  areas  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

In  order  to  begin  a  dialogue  on  some  of 
the  Issues  raised  in  your  letter,  we  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  your 
staff  whenever  it  Is  deemed  appropriate. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  concern  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

John  Dunlop, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

June  27,"  1975. 
Hon.  John  Dunlop, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  decision  of  the 
Labor  Department  to  eliminate  the  Rural 
Manpower  Service  (RMS),  including  suc- 
cessful programs  such  as  Operational  Hitch- 
hike, Concerted  Service  in  Training  and  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Area  Concept  Expansion 
Program. 

Even  in  times  of  high  national  employ- 
ment, rural  areas  face  serious  underemploy- 
ment and  receive  fewer  manpower  services 
than  their  urban  counterparts.  Now  that  un- 
employment Is  approaching  10  per  cent,  with 
8  million  Americans  out  of  work,  the  need 
for  Job  creation,  placement  and  training  pro- 
grams is  critical  in  Rural  America. 

Federal  government  programs  aimed  at 
helping  the  poor  have  always  been  heavily 
concentrated  on  urban  areas.  However,  the 
poverty  rate  is  two-thirds  higher  In  Rural 
American  than  In  urban  areas.  Now  the  De- 
partment Is  proposing  to  compound  this 
neglect  by  eliminating  the  RMS. 

There  Is  no  human  and  no  economic  Jus- 
tification for  a  cutback  In  rural  manpower 
services.  What  the  country  needs  most,  and 
what  economists  agree  Is  the  only  way  to 
solve  the  federal  government's  budgetary 
problems,  is  to  help  people  find  Jobs  so  they 
can  be  productive,  tax -paying  citizens. 

We  urge  that  the  Rural  Manpower  Service 
be  retained. 

Sincerely, 
James  Abourezk,  Walter  Mondale,  Stuart 
Symington.  Floyd  Haskell.  Vance 
Hartke,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Quentln 
Burdlck,  Dick  Clark,  Gary  Hart,  George 
McGovern,  Gale  McGee,  and  John 
Culver. 


Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  23, 1975. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  telegram  of  June  27,  1975,  In  which 
you  expressed  concern  over  the  reported  plan 
to  eliminate  the  Rural  Manpower  Service  and 
to  discontinue  certain  manpower  programs 
designed  specifically  for  rural  areas. 

The  proposed  reorganization  within  the 
Manpower  Administration  will  not  adversely 
affect  services  to  rural  residents.  On  the 
contrary,  its  goal  is  to  provide  comprehensive 
employment  services  for  all  Americans  In  the 
most  efficient  fashion.  It  is  an  integrated 
approach  which,  we  believe,  will  bring  about 
Improved  and  more  equitable  services  for 
rural  residents. 

The  current  economic  problem  Is  causing 
great  difficulty  for  many  citizens,  Including 
those  living  In  rural  America;  but  I  must 
submit  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
problem  which  confronts  our  Nation  and  that 
continued  fragmented  and  piecemeal  ap- 
proaches to  relieving  rural  pressures  serve 
only  to  exacerbate  the  problem. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  sensitive  to 
the  special  problems  in  rural  America,  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  programmatic  efforts  we 


have  made  to  provide  better  manpower  serv- 
ices to  rural  residents.  In  the  past  5  years, 
the  proportion  of  man -years  devoted  to  rural 
employment  services  has  Increased  10  per- 
cent. The  reorganization  of  some  servicing 
units  to  coincide  with  functional  economic 
areas,  with  outreach  into  more  remote  com- 
munities, has  had  a  positive  Impact  on  im- 
proving both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
available  employment  services. 

Under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA),  approximately  $52 
million  was  made  available  for  Indian  man- 
power programs  in  FY  '75,  and  the  funding 
level  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
programs  rose  from  $40  million  In  FY  '74  to 
nearly  $63  million  In  FY  '75.  In  response  to 
allegations  of  service  disparity  made  by  agri- 
cultural workers  through  the  courts,  the 
Employment  Service  has  integrated  service 
delivery  at  the  local  level.  This  has  the 
effect  of  offering  a  broader  spectrum  of  serv- 
ices to  agricultural  workers,  because  they 
receive  the  same  services  as  nonagrlcultural 
workers. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  assigns  to  the  States  and  their 
subordinate  Jurisdictions  the  responsibility 
of  developing  human  resources  through  man- 
power programs.  The  Federal  role  In  this  area 
has  been  mandated  as  one  of  policy  estab- 
lishment, technical  assistance,  and  general 
oversight.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  pilot 
programs  developed  over  the  past  6  years 
(for  example.  Hitchhike  and  Concerted  Serv- 
ices in  Trainhig  and  Education)  will  be 
funded  with  CETA  momes  made  available  to 
the  States  and  local  Jtorlsdlctlons. 

Under  CETA,  rural  residents  should  re- 
ceive an  equitable  share  of  a  State's  re- 
sources. Ftmds  are  allocated  to  the  Balance 
of  State  on  the  basis  of  a  formula.  It  avoids 
the  problem  of  "grantsmanshlp,"  which  In 
the  past  has  placed  noniu-ban  areas  at  a 
disadvantage  In  obtaining  funds. 

WhUe  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  determines 
the  allocation  of  funds  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion, Department  of  Labor  regulations  re- 
quire the  prime  sponsor  to  consider  the  rela- 
tive number  of  unemployed  persons  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  Jurisdiction.  Furthermore, 
State  prime  sponsors  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  providing  satisfactory  service  to 
all  areas  within  the  Jurisdiction.  States  are 
specifically  authorized  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  special  programs  and  services 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  areas 
outside  of  major  labor  market  areas. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  unique  problems  of  rural  areas  which 
inhibit  the  effective  delivery  of  manpower 
services,  strongly  feels  that  the  consolidation 
of  resources  and  a  singular  and  nondlscrlm- 
Inatlve  system  of  service  delivery  will 
strengthen  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  We 
are  motivated  not  by  operating  economies, 
but  by  the  desire  to  devise  a  public  service 
system  which  will  treat  all  of  our  citizens 
equitably. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  In  this  matter 
and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  brief 
you  on  the  planned  reorganization  if  you 
consider  it  appropriate. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Kolberc, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpoicer. 

A  Review  of  the  Role  of  the  Hurm,  Man- 
power Service 
X.  purpose 
The  purpose  of   this  paper   is  to  provide 
some  conclusions  on  the  appropriate  role  of 
the  Rural  Manpower  Service  in  light  of  the 
current   mission  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service    (USES).  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  base  these  conclusions  on  all 
pertinent   facts   and   administrative   consid- 
erations such  as  legislation  and  the  needs  of 
the  rural  population.  However,  the  overrid- 
ing consideration  has  been  the  current  mis- 
sion of  the  USES. 
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A.  Legislation. 
1.  Th»    Wagner-Peyser    Act 
from   Jiine   6.    1933.   provides 
some  emphasis  on  services  foi 
thai  it  states  In  section  3. (at 
be  the  province  and  duty  of 
promote  and  develop  a 
employment    offices    for    men 
Juniors  who  are  legally 
in   gainful   occupations, 
ment  counseling  and  plac 
handicapped  persons,  to  maiti 
euiployment  service  to  be 
Ing  employment  for  veterans. 
fariH    placement    service.  .  . 
manner    hereliiafcer    provided 
establishing    and    mainlalniii 
public    employmeut    offices    i 
States  and  political  subdivisli 
which  there  shall  be  located  a 
ployment  service."  (Emphasis 
A  fair  Interpretation  of  the 
tion  Is  that  Congre.ss  intendet; 
tion    to   a   system   of   service.'^ 
special  emphasi-s  u{x>n  emplo 
for  veterans,  the  needs  of  c«rt^ 
meuts  of  the  population,  in 
farmworlcers,  and  th« 
to   be   Ignored.   It   is   fair   to 
Congress  felt  the  needs  of  sue 
people  might  be  given  an  inapt 
priority  In  the  absence  of  s] 
thes3  categories  in  the  legisl 
2.  The    Agricultural    Act    o 
in    Title    IX— Bural 
901(a)   that  "The  Congress 
a  sound  balajoce  between 
America.  The   Congress 
ance  so  essential  to  tlie 
and  welfare  of  all  our  citizeius 
e.st  priority  mu&t  be  given  to 
tion  and  development  of  rur.il 
More  meaning  is  given  to  the 
paragraph  by  paragraph  ( e )  of 
tion  which  states  that    "ihe 
submit   to  the   Congress   a 
than  September  1  of  each  Qsca  I 
the  availability  of  telephone. 
sewer,  medical,  educational. 
ernment  or  government  ao.si.- 
rural  areas  and  outlining  efforts 
live  branch  to  improve  these 
the    immediately    preceeding 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The   third  annual   report 
Ruant  to  section  901  lei    places 
seven  areas,  Including 

"<2)   Job  development  in  r 
pared  with  urban  areas,  1960- ' 

"(3)   Needed  new  rural  Jobs 
rural-urban    balance,    1970-1 

"(4)  Needed  rural  community 
services  to  suppoit  rural 

Although  the  report  points 
(4)   that  community  services  ( 
and  welfare)    are  generally  m 
rural    than   In   urban    areas,    ti 
no  comparison  or  even  mention 
services  even   though   a   U.S.   E 
has  ruled   that   they  are  deflcl 
with  respect  to  migrant  and  at 
workers. 

;l.  The    Rural    Developnwnt 
contains  the  following  am.en 
Ing  section   526  cf  the  Revi.5ed 
use  2204)  : 

"(b)    The  Secretary  of  Agric 
thorized  and  directed  to  prov 
and     cocrdinatioii     within 
branch  and  shall  assume  respi  > 
coordinating    a    nationwide    n 
ment  program  utilizing  the  se 
executive  branch  departments 
and  the  agencies,  bureaus,  otlic  > 
ices   of   the   Department    of 
coordination    with    rural 
grams   of    State   and   local 
carrjlng  out  this  responsiblUt  • 
tary  of  Agrlciltiire  shall  establl: 
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ment.  Income,  population,  housing,  and  qual- 
ity of  community  services  and  taclllttea 
goals  for  rural  development  and  report  an- 
nually prior  to  September  1  to  Congress  ou 
progress  In  attalnliig  such  goals." 

The  Manpower  Administration  contributes 
directly  to  the  administration  of  certain 
other  provisions  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  through  certification  that  rural 
business  development  loans  made  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion will  not  likely  result  in  the  relocation 
of  employment  or  industry  or  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  emjiloyment  or  other 
bn.'iines.ses  in  the  area.  Another  passage  of 
the  act  provides  a  .similar  role  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  In  the  making  of  in- 
dustrial development  grant.^.  Significantly, 
M.nnpmcr  Administration  responsibilities 
under  tne  Act  are  not  carried  out  by  the 
Rural  Manpower  Service   (RMS). 

4.  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  One  passage  In  this 
Act  pertinent  to  RMS  responsibilities  is 
found  In  section  106(b).  which  states  that 
"The  State  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
shaU  ... 

(1|  Provide  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
serving  all  geographical  areas  under  its  Juris- 
diction except  areas  served  by  an  eligible 
applicant  .  .  .."  that  is,  a  local  prime 
sponsor.   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  303(a)  al.so  contains  pertinent 
Innfruage:  "The  Congre.si;  finds  und  declares 
thp.t— 

( 1 )  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and 
uuderemplcyment  In  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry, substantially  affected  by  recent  ad- 
vances in  technology  and  mechanization  con- 
stitute a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's 
rural  manpower  problems  and  substantially 
affects  the  entire  national  economy.  ..." 

Section  304(a)  of  the  CETA  Is  also  per- 
tinent: "The  Secretary  may  provide  finan- 
cial assLstance  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  in- 
cluding areas  having  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low  income,  unemployed  per- 
sons, and  rural  areas  having  substantial  oul- 
mlgi-atlon  to  urban  areas,  for  comprehentive 
work  and  training  programs,  and  necessary 
suoportive   and   followup   services.    ..." 

The  net  effect  of  the  above  quoted  excerpts 
(legislative  background)  is  that  there  is  solid 
legislative  support  for  the  position  that  rural 
areas  and  populations  have  severe  manpower 
problems  and  special  measures  to  correct 
those  problems  are  demanded. 

B.  The  Dimensions  and  Manpower  Needs  of 
Rural  Areafi. 

1.  Dimensions  of  Rural  America.  Any  de- 
scription of  rural  America  In  relation  to 
demographic  and  geographic  parameter? 
should   be  preceded  by  a  cautionary  note: 

(1)  There  nre  defects  In  the  definition  of 
key  terms  si:ch  as  "rural,"  "urban"  and 
"rural  employment."  The  definition  of 
"rural"  appears  to  vary  with  the  purpose  of 
the  statistician;  "rural  employmeut"  stac:s- 
tlcs    obscure    underemployment    conditions. 

(2)  Data  are  often  non-existent  or  defec- 
tive— e.g..  there  appears  to  be  no  good  esti- 
mate of  naral  unemployment. 

a.  Area.  This  Is  a  most  striking;  feature  of 
the  rural  part  of  the  country.  About  59 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population  lives  on  1  per- 
cent of  the  land  area.  This  population  lives 
In  central  cities  and  their  surrounding  ur- 
ban fringes  while  the  other  41  percent  lives 
in  open  country  and  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns.  If  rural  population  Is  defined  in 
accordance  with  the  ESARS,  I.e.,  aU  popula- 
tion in  open  country  or  In  towns  of  less  than 
10,000  population  outside  tirbanized  areas, 
then  we  can  say  that  rural  people  inhabit 
nearly  99  percent  of  the  country's  area.  While 
the  urban  population  Is  settled  at  a  density 
of  3.400  persons  per  square  mile,  th«  average 
density  of  the  rural  population  Is  19  persons 
per  square  mile. 


b.  Rural  Population,  1970  (ESARS  deflnl- 
tion) : 

Total:  68.2  mUlion. 

Non-farm:  69.9  million:  Farm:  8.3  million 

c.  Riu-al  Labor  Force,  1970  (ESARS  defi^ 
nition): 

Total:  24.9  million. 

Non-farm:  20.4  million;  Farm:  4.6  million 
It   can   be  deduced  from   the  above  that 
about  32  percent  of  our  1970  labor  force  of 
80.1   million  lived  in  rural  areas. 

2.  Indicators  of  Need.  The  above  statistics 
reflecting  a  l.i.rge  population  and  labor  force 
living  In  a  vast  area  are.  of  course,  indi- 
cators of  need.  However,  the  needs  of  the 
rural  population  are  proportionately  greater 
than  the  needs  of  the  urban  population  is 
indicated  by  the  following: 

a.  Migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  h«s 
been  a  long-standing  trend  in  this  country 
The  decline  In  farm  population,  especiallv 
farm  workers.  ha.s  been  continuing  from 
about  1910  and  was  precipitous  during  the 
early  40's  and  50's. 

There  are  Indications  that  migration  from 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  to  large  eittt^ 
has  recently  abated  and  perhaps  reversed 
More  time  Ls  required  to  determine  the  per 
sistence  of  this  apparent  trend  and  whether 
Its  result  win  be  population  dispersion  or  the 
creation  of  more  giant  metropolises.  For  the 
time  being,  continuing  migration  from  nirsi 
to  urban  areas  can  well  be  viewed  as  a  threat 
to  the  well  being  of  both  urban  and  rur»l 
residents.  Moreover,  continued  outmlgratkHi 
of  the  farm  population  can  be  considered  a 
contributor   to   this  general  problem. 

b.  Rural  Unemployment  and  Underem- 
ployment. For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including 
the  fact  that  farmworkei-s  are  not  covered 
by  uuemployment  Insurance,  good  statistics 
on  rural  imemployment  are  not  available 
However,  statistics  of  rural  poverty  are  re- 
vealing and  are  admirably  summed  up  in  the 
1971  Manpower  Report  o)  the  President: 

"The  growth  of  nonfarm  employment  In 
rural  areas  has  not  been  sufficient  to  abBorb 
workers  displaced  from  agriculture  plus  the 
many  rural  youth  entering  the  work  forw 
each  year.  This  shwtfall  in  Jobs  Is  a  basit 
reason  for  the  widespread  underemployment 
and  poverty  in  rural  areas.  Otlier  contribu- 
tory factors  Include  the  low  Incomes  of  op- 
erators of  marginal  farms,  a  decline  In  open- 
Ings  for  farm  tenants,  and  the  traditionally 
low  wages  and  Intermittent  emplovment  of 
hired  farmworkers.  To  these  must  "be  added 
barriers  associated  with  racial  discrimina- 
tion, language  handicaps,  and  Inadequate 
education.  Furthermore,  though  improved 
communication  and  transportation  have 
made  some  rural  areas  less  isolated  than  in 
the  past,  distance  to  urban  labor  markets  is 
still  a  serious  problem  for  most  rural  workers. 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  Incidence  of 
poverty  is  higher  in  rural  areas  than  in  cities. 
In  1969.  half  the  nation's  poor,  some  12  mil- 
lion poor  people,  lived  outside  metropolitan 
areas,  although  little  more  than  a  third  ol 
the  total  population  resided  there.  Poverty 
is  not  only  more  frequent  but  also  more 
severe  among  rural  th.nn  among  urban 
families." 

c.  Needed  Growth  In  jobs.  According  ti  the 
Dejiartment  of  Agriculture's  Third  Annval 
Report  oj  the  President  on  Corernment  Serv- 
ices to  Rural  America,  the  growth  rate  of 
employment  in  metropolitan  areas  was 
nearly  twice  that  In  nonmetropolitan  areas 
during  the  decade  1960-70.  During  the  decade 
1970-80,  the  little  research  that  has  been 
done  Indicates  that  there  will  be  17.2  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  uonmetro  male  labor 
force  (compared  with  a  15.3  percent  increase 
for  metro  areas).  Implying  a  need  for  a  2.6 
million  net  increase  In  Jobs,  accessible  to 
nonmetro  men,  unless  further  outmigration 
to  metro  areas  is  to  occur. 
The  Report  goes  on  to  state  that: 
"Although  projections  nre  not  available  for 
women,  ii  cui\  lie  said  that  the  proportion  oi 
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women  who  are  employed  has  Increased  even 
more  rapidly  In  nonmetro  areas  In  recent 
years  than  in  metro  areas.  To  an  Increasing 
extent,  the  ability  of  nonmetro  areas  to  re- 
tain tlieir  population  depends  on  availability 
of  productive  employment  for  women  as 
well  as  for  men." 

3.  The  items  under  B.l.  and  B.2.  above 
are  offered  as  Indicators  of  pressing  needs 
in  rural  areas  Just  as  the  legislative  lan- 
guage quoted  under  II.  A.  above  was  oflfered 
to  Indicate  a  solid  statutory  basis  for  spe- 
cial efforts  toward  the  fulfillment  of  those 
needs.  The  following  quotations  from  the 
1971  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  In- 
dicate an  appropriate  control  unit  that  the 
USES  through  the  KMS.  can  make  toward 
these  efforts: 

" Improving    the   functioning    of    the 

labor  market.  Rural  people  would  be  greatly 
aided  In  finding  employment  by  the  ex- 
tension to  rural  areas  of  the  full  range  of 
services  offered  In  rural  employment  service 
offices.  More  comprehensive  and  timely  labor 
market  Information,  employment  counseling, 
Job  development,  placement,  and  other  serv- 
ices would  enlarge  the  range  of  Job  choices 
available  to  rural  workers.  There  will  be  a 
special  need  for  assistance  to  migratory  and 
other  farmworkers  in  making  the  difficult 
transition  to  nonfarm  Jobs,  as  seasonal  activ- 
ities in  agriculture  are  phased  out  through 
mechanization.  But  there  will  also  be  contin- 
ued need  for  efforts  by  employment  security 
agencies  to  regularize  farm  employment  and 
to  participate  with  other  community 
agencies  In  programs  to  Intprove  the  health, 
education,  and  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  migratory  fai'm  w^orkers. 

The  USES,  to  a  large  extent  through  the 
Bids,  can  contribute  indirectly  to  several 
other  possible  components  of  any  compre- 
hensive program  to  meet  rural  manpower 
needs  which  would  Include  the  following 
measures  spelled  out  in  the  1971  Report: 

a.  Aiding  relocation  of  workers. 

b.  Giving  rural  workers  new  skills. 

c.  Developing  moi'e  Jobs  In  rural  .ireas 
and  nearby  cities. 

III.    THE   CtTHRENT   BOLE    OF    RMS 

A.  Organizational  Mi-'isions. 

1.  The  mission  of  the  RMS  is  encompassed 
by  the  mission  of  the  USES  which  Is  "to 
develop,  maintain  and  improve  a  nation- 
wide Federal-State  employment  service 
which  will  provide  employment  assistance  to 
Individuals;  and  provide  employers  and 
workers  with  Job  development,  placement 
auU  supportive  services." 

2.  The  role  of  the  RMS  Is  largely  described, 
or  at  least  delimited,  by  its  mission  and  13 
stated  functions.  Its  mission  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: "To  develop  new  and  modify  exist- 
ing programs,  techniques  and  methods  to 
deliver  manpower  services  to  rtiral  areas;  to 
maximize  employmeut  opportunities  for  do- 
mestic workei's  in  agriculture  and  related 
activities;  and  to  provide  for  the  controlled 
iise  of  foreign  workers  iu  agricultural  and 
woods  activities. 

B.  The  Curreni  Role  of  tlie  RMS  as  a  Part 
of  Vie  USES.  The  principal  role  of  the  USES 
is  the  hup' ementa tion  of  the  Wagiier-Peyser 
Act  through  the  performance  of  a  variety  of 
staff  type  (I.e.,  advisory)  activities  aimed 
at  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the 
nationwide  employment  service  system  com- 
prised of  54  State  agencief;  and  numerous 
local  offices.  These  activities  include:  (1) 
Oe'  eloping  the  design,  goals,  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  overall  employment  serv- 
ice program  and  its  various  subprograms.  (2) 
Providing  operational  guidance  (including 
program  emphases  and  recommended  fund- 
ing levels)  to  the  Office  of  Field  DirecUou 
and  Management.  (3)  Reviewing  program 
performance  on  a  nation-wide  Ijasls.  (4)  De- 
veloping program  techniques  and  devices  for 
rpglnnal  offices,  and  State  apencles.  (5)  Pro- 
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viding   direct   technical   advice   to  regional 
offices  and  State  agencies  on  request. 

Since  the  primary  and  overriding  continu- 
ing responsibUlty  of  the  USES  is,  as  stated 
above,  Wagner-Peyser  Act  implementation,  It 
is  heavily  oriented  toward  the  Job  place- 
ment of  members  of  the  workforce  seeking 
work  and  the  securing  of  workers  needed 
by  employers.  Responsibilities  relating  to 
training,  work  experience,  supportive  serv- 
ices and  labor  market  information  are  still 
present  In  some  degree  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  for  many  reasons.  Chief  among 
these  reasons  is  that  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice agencies  are  involved  in  providing  these 
services,  but  such  services  are  now  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  other  parts  of  the 
Manpower  Administration. 

The  USES  carries  out  its  activities  mainly 
through  three  functional  components — the 
Office  of  Employmeut  Service  Administration, 
the  Office  of  Placement  Support  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  Office  of  Technical  Support. 
Most  of  the  products  and  communications  of 
these  offices  are  utilized  by  or  channeled 
through  the  Office  of  Field  Direction  and 
Mansigement  which  oversees  direct  Federal 
Involvement  with  State  agencies  by  MA 
regional  office  (MARO)  components — staff 
Involvement  In  the  case  of  MARO  Offices  at 
Program  and  Technical  Services  and  line 
Involvement  in  the  case  of  MARO  Area  Op- 
erations Offices. 

Strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  good  man- 
agement and  administration,  the  three  USES 
offices  named  above  are  all  the  components 
necessary  to  disciiarge  USES  responsibilities. 
However,  we  find  that  In  fact  there  are  two 
additional  major  components  of  the  USES 
organized  around  services  to  a  client  group 
rather  than  a  program  function.  One  such 
component  is  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  (VES)  and  the  other  is,  of  course, 
the  RMS.  There  is  ample  justification  for 
the  existence  of  both  components  and  In 
both  cases  Justlflcatlou  Is  based  on :  ( 1 )  needs 
of  the  client  group,  (2)  statutory  require- 
ments, and  (3)  tradition — both  the  VES  and 
the  RMS's  predecessor,  the  Farm  Labor  Serv- 
ice, antedate  the  USES. 

However,  the  continued  existence  of  the 
RMS  requires  special  consideration.  Its 
statutory  justification  found  In  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  Is  not  nearly  as  strong  as  that 
supporting  a  separate  VES.  Indeed,  if  there 
is  no  statutory  bar  to  the  already  accom- 
plished merging  of  the  "farm  placement  serv- 
ice" with  regular  employment  services  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  It  Is  hard  to  see  why 
such  a  bar  should  exist  against  merger  at 
the  national  level. 

Tradition  as  an  argiunent  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  RMS  does  not  carry  much 
weight  since  only  a  vestigial  remnant  of  the 
once-strong  Farm  Labor  Service  with  a  staff 
of  11  employees  very  similar  In  all  impor- 
tant characteristics  to  employees  In  any 
other  USES  division. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  strong  Justification 
for  the  continuance  and  strengthening  of 
the  RMS  from  (1)  other  legislation  quoted 
above  and  (2)  the  overwhelming  need. 

In  discussing  the  employment  needs  of  our 
rural  population  It  Is  appropriate  first  to 
take  into  accotint  the  facts  and  statistics, 
set  forth  above  tmder  section  II,  which  speak 
for  themselves  in  arguing  the  acuteness  and 
special  nature  of  rural  deprivation.  Certainly 
this  argument  Is  buttres,sed  by  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  District  Courts  In  favor  of  certain 
types  of  farm  workers  and  against  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  For  those  who  would  still 
maintain  that  the  present  Imbalance  in  ur- 
ban versus  rural  development  Is  Insufficient 
grounds  for  a  separate  USES  component  to 
Improve  services  to  the  rural  population.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  urban  blight  is 
the  corollary  of  rural  decay  and  therefore 
riira!  development   is  essential   If  the  cities 


are  to  be  made  more  habitable — unless,  of 
course  we  find  some  way  of  holding  rural 
people  captive  on  the  land.  Of  course,  too. 
haphazard  and  uncontrolled  rural  develop- 
ment will  merely  result  in  the  multiplication 
and  spread  of  tuideslrabe  metropolllau  com- 
plexes. 

IV.    KEEDEI)    CHANGES    IN    XHK    EOLS    OF 
THS    BMS 

If  It  is  granted  that  there  should  be  a  staff 
type  component  In  the  USES  with  a  mission 
to  further  vigorously  and  effectively  the  ac- 
compllsliment  of  the  USES  mission  In  rural 
areas,  thereby  contributing  to  general  rural 
economic  development,  then  certain  changes 
In  the  RMS  are  desirable.  These  changes  In- 
clude: (1)  A  clarification  of  the  basic  mis- 
sion of  the  organization.  (2)  The  dropping  of 
responsibility  for  certain  operational  func- 
tions, some  at  the  local  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional level,  and  the  decentralization  of 
others.  (3)  The  addition  of  certain  functions. 
(4)  A  reorganization  of  the  national  office 
organization's  substructure.  (5)  Some  orga- 
nizational adjustments  at  the  regional  and 
State  levels. 

Each  of  these  proposed  changes  will  be  con- 
sidered in  turn. 

A.  Clarification  of  the  RMS  Mission.  The 
development  of  a  clarifying  revision  of  the 
RMS  mission  would  be  enhanced  by  a  corre- 
sponding revision  of  the  USES  mission  state- 
ment, although  such  USES  mission  revision 
Is  not  absolutely  necessary  since  the  present 
USES  statement  is  quite  broad.  The  follow- 
ing appears  to  be  a  reasonable  alternate  state- 
ment of  the  USES  mission:  "To  develop, 
maintain  and  Improve  a  nationwide  Federal- 
State  labor  exchange  system  which  will  focus 
on  providing  Jobs  for  workers  and  workers 
for  employers;  to  cooperate  with  other  com- 
ponents of  the  MA  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies which  provide  manpower  services."  This 
would  appear  to  be  In  line  with  an  eminently 
sound  effort  now  apparently  under  way  to 
concentrate  on  a  manageable  portion  of  the 
MA's  total  manpower  responsibilities  through 
the  USES.  This  being  the  case.  It  would  ap- 
pear  equally  sound  to  make  the  RMS  mission 
as  compatible  as  fea-slble  with  the  overall 
USES  mission,  thus:  "To  develop,  maintain, 
and  aid  In  the  oversight  of  the  administra- 
tion of  programs,  policies,  and  procedures  to 
Improve  the  functioning  of  the  labor  market 
in  rural  areas;  to  cooperate  with  other  parts 
of  the  MA  and  other  Federal  agencies  which 
provide  manpower  services  In  rural  areas; 
and  to  perform  other  related  employment 
service  functions  concerned  with  rural  de- 
velopment." 

A  gradual  adjustment  to  this  more  limited 
mission  which  lends  itself  to  more  concen- 
trated and  Intense  efforts  can  be  brought 
about  by  a  variety  of  management  actions 
ranging  from  changing  the  name  of  the  orga- 
nization to  the  "Rural  Employment  Service" 
(RES)  to  providing  special  staff  development 
courses  on,  say,  "Counselling  of  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Farmworkers."  Such  concentration 
should  also  resvilt  in  the  management  and 
funding  of  all  state  agencies  In  a  manner 
that  would  assure  equity  of  access  for  the 
vast  majority  of  our  rural  population.  An- 
other result  should  be  the  corcentratlon  of 
more  effort  on  placing  migrants  In  perma- 
nent Jobs  than  on  maximizing  their  use  In 
seasonal  farmwork. 

B.  The  Elimination  or  Decentralization  of 
Certain  Functions.  Employment  Service  in- 
volvement with  Day  Haul  Operations  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  national  through  the 
local  level.  This  Is  recommended  because  It 
is  at  best  a  wasteftJl  allocation  of  trained 
employment  service  manpower;  at  its  worst, 
it  Involves  participation  in  the  exploitation 
of  Ignorant  and  unskilled  people.  Employers 
who  must  resort  to  such  operations  should, 
and  are  usually  quite  able  to,  bear  the  entire 
expense  of  the  operation.  Certainly  employ- 
ment service  involvement  Is  not   mandated 
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by  the  phrase  "to  maintain  a 
service"  since  "placement" 
m  a  way  that  would  exclude  E 
in  Day  Haul  Operations  excep ; 
purposes. 

A  variety  of  operational  ar 
be  decentralized  to  the  MAR' 
niice   with   the  principle   whtcjLi 
MA  organization  since  1969 :  At 
be  delegated  and  responsibiU 
the   lowest   feasible  level 
performance  of  operations   at 
office  level  or  lower  and  the 
overall    planning,    technical 
evaluation  at  the  national  offic 
fore  every  effort  should  be  niBd 
to    MARO's    performance    of 
activities: 

1.  Inspection  of  Worker  Iln 
ter.  efforts  should  be  relieved  ' 
function  to  OSHA. 

2.  Conduct  of  wage  survey.^. 

3.  Audit  of  employer  payr 
bound  by  the  criteria  stated  in 

4.  Certification  of  the  use  of 
ers  as  mandated  by  P.L.  82-41- 
be  coupled  with  efforts  to  inc 
tlon  with  the  Immigration  at 
tlon  Service  In  the  exclusion 
labor.  The  argument  that  rei 
could  not  bear  up  under  pres.- 
gressmen  has  no  basis  If  the  re 
are  merely  doing  their  jobs. 

&.  Direction  of  interstate  rec 

6.  Puerto  Ricau  recrnitineiit 
to  Region  II. 

In   addition  to  the  action.-* 
above,    the  service  delivery   s 
(ACE.  Hitchhike,  and  Conccrte  I 
Training    and    Education)    s 
Jected  to  careful  scrutiny  witli 
streamlining    In   accordance 
mission,    simplification,    consi 
standardization.    States    shotilc 
plan  for  and  attain  equity  of 
ployment  services,  regardless  o 
level  in  any  particular  jear, 
should  apply  and  expand  whajev 
.system    is    appropriate.    Rural 
Service  experts   from   the   na 
gional  offices  should  provide 
ance  and  monitoring. 

C.  Addition  of  Functions 

1.  The  monitor  advocate  prog 
program  for  assuring  that  the 
ministration  ceases  to  be  an  u 
to  abu.sea  and  inequities  that 
seasonal  farmworkers  have  been 
at  local.  State  and  interstate 
or  not  it  can  be  effective  is  ope 
since  much  seems  to  depend 
formance   of  certain   Isolated 
the  Monitor  Advocates.  However, 
organization    charged    with 
improving   services  for  rural 
be  entrusted  with  the  progran 
be  under  fairly  tight  central 
and  control.  If  that  organization 
trusted  with  such  a  program 
managerial  corrective  measures 
produce  an  organization  sympa 
plight   of   the   rural   dlsadavu 
order. 

2.  Rural  Industrialization 
tion. 

This  function  consi.sts  of  the 
and  maintenance  of  a  system 
ing  whether  applications  for  rurAl 
izatlon  loans  under  provisions  of 
dated  Farm  and  Rural 
result  In  relocation  of  Indu-itr; 
adverse  competitive  effect  on 
tries  or  employment  In  the 
location.   The   function,  or 
be  moved  to  the  RMS  as  a  means 
ening  the  resources  at  its 
Improvement  of  rural  employment 
program  Is  fiUly  established,  ift 
activities  should  be  decentralized 
glons. 
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D.  National  Office  Reortjaniiation.  The  re- 
orientation of  the  RMS  component  along  with 
the  elimination,  addition  and  deccTitraliza- 
tion  of  functlona  requires  reorganization. 
The  following  three  division  sirnc-ture  is  sug- 
gested : 

1.  A  Division  of  Rural  Program  Planning 
and  Development.  This  division  should  co- 
operate with  and  assist  OPER  on  long-range 
plans  as  well  as  with  the  Office  of  Employ- 
ment Service  Administration  and  the  OFDM 
on  short  range  planning  and  budgeting.  It 
should  also  be  in  charge  of  creating  and 
brhiging  to  the  operational  stage  new  broad- 
gauge  efforts  siich  as  ACE  and  rural  loan 
certification.  Cooperation  with  OPER  on  pol- 
icy development  and  legislative  proposals 
should  at.so  be  the  responsibility  of  this  di- 
vision. 

2.  A  Division  of  Program  Operatioiui.  Tlii.s 
division  should  be  iharged  with  the  perform- 
ance of  whatever  operational  functioiis  that 
are  assigned  to  the  component,  such  as  those 
farm  labor  service  operations  which  must  re- 
main centralized,  the  monitor  advocate  pro- 
gram and  rural  industriali-zation  loan  certifi- 
cation. It  should  also  be  responsible  for 
providing  trahiing,  technical  assistance  tind 
the  writing  of  ongoing  program  procedures. 

3.  A  Division  of  Rural  Program  Review.  This 
division  should  monitor  MARO  operations 
and  participate  with  MAROs  in  monitoring 
State  agency  operations;  in  .short,  it  should 
carry  out  a  complete  .short-range  evaluation 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Employment  Service  Administration.  This  di- 
vision should  also  cfwperate  with  and  as.sist 
OPER  on  long-raiige  evalution. 

E.  Organisational  Adjustments  ni  Regional 
and  State  Agency  Levels. 

1.  In  regional  offices,  there  should  be  a  con- 
solidation of  all  "line"  authority  pertaining 
to  rural  employment  service  responsibilities 
in  an  Identifiable  unit  of  each  Area  Opera- 
tions Office.  The  unit  should  be  identifiable 
to  at  least  the  major  program  (USES)  level 
in  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accountability  and  to  enhance  the  flow  of 
communications  and  the  effective  use  of 
technical  assistance  received  from  the  na- 
tional office.  The  unit  should  also  be  respon- 
sible for  Insuring  "that  the  Importation.  In- 
terstate recruitment  and  utilization  of  i-ural 
area  workers  Within  the  region  fully  com- 
plies with  established  rules  and  regulations." 
This  should  be  done  because  In  enforcing 
compliance  with  stich  regulations  (always 
written  piu-suant  to  a  statute)  we  come  as 
close  as  we  ever  do  to  the  exercise  of  line 
authority  over  a  State  agency.  We  should 
make  It  clear  that  those  who  enforce  the 
regulations  also  have  their  hands  on  the 
ptirse  strings  and  that  we  wUl  not  accept 
transgressions  Involving  the  abuse  and  ex- 
ploitation of  farmworkers. 

2.  The  creation  of  an  Identifiable  unit  re- 
sponsible for  staff  level  rural  employment 
service  functions  within  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  central  office  should  be  en- 
couraged. Such  consolidation  of  fiuictions 
should  be  encoiuaged  for  the  same  reasons 
that  were  stated  in  relation  to  the  MAROs. 
However,  this  ideutlfiabillty  should  not  ex- 
tend to  the  district  or  local  office  level  where 
employment  services  are  actually  offered. 
This  should  not  be  done  because  the  State- 
wide emphasis  should  be  on  providing  farm- 
workers and  rural  residents  the  same  serv- 
ices that  are  provided  to  urban  workers. 

V.   SL'MMARr 

There  is  a  need  for  a  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  component  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  staff  functions  aimed  at 
Improving  employment  services  for  rural  peo- 
ple. Its  focus  should  be  sharpened  and  re- 
oriented. It  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
reallgrmient  of  Its  structure  and  the  addi- 
tion of  some  functions  from  other  parts  of 
the  USES.   Operating   functions  should   be 


decentralized  to  the  regions  because  they 
divert  attention  from  more  Important  staff 
functions,  because  they  will  be  more  effec 
tlvely  performed  by  the  MARO's  eventually 
and  because  their  movement  will  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  regional  offices. 

These  are  measures  that  can  be  taken  in 
the  Interest  of  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  ending  of  rural  decay. 

A  RuitAi.  Manpower  .Action  Plan 
The  United  States  Congress  couunitted  the 
Federal  Government  to  assigning  a  top  prior- 
ity to  serving  rural  America  when  it  made 
the  following  statement  in  Title  IX  of  th» 
1970  Farm  Bill: 

"Hie  Congress  commits  Itself  to  a  sound 
balance  between  urban  and  rural  America 
The  Congress  considers  this  balance  so  es-^ 
sential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare 
of  all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  prloritv 
must  be  given  to  the  revitalizatlon  and  de- 
velopment of  rural  areas." 

In  line  with  this  commitment,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing eight -point  action  plan  for  providing 
manpower  services  to  rural  workers: 

1.  Implement  a  manpower  technical  assist- 
ance  program  in  rural  communities  In  order 
to  establish  linkages  with  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  resources  al- 
located to  rural  prime  .sponsors  and  to  Bal- 
ance of  State. 

2.  Establish  hiteragency  committees  foi 
the  sturty  of  rural  manpower  problems.  In- 
clude those  Federal  agencies  tliat  are  con- 
cerned with  rural  Issues. 

3.  Expand  the  role  of  the  Rural  Man- 
power Service  to  Include  contact  with  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  involved  In  rural 
economic  development. 

4.  Continue  Rural  Manpower  Service  pilot 
and  demonstration  program  activities  in 
rural  areas  with  emphasis  on  developing 
program  mix  responsive  to  local  area  prob- 
lems of  service  delivery. 

5.  A.ss€S3  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities In  rural  areas  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness and  replicablllty  of  innovative 
measures. 

6.  Implement  a  Rural  Manpower  Labora- 
tory program,  targeting  on  a  multicounty 
area  in  a  selected  State.  Tlie  purpose  of  this 
program  would  be  to  experiment  with  several 
manpower  delivery  service  approaches  with 
emphasi.;  on  cost  effectiveness  and  replica- 
blllty. 

7.  Conduct  a  study  of  rural  manpower 
data  needs.  Assess  current  data  collecting 
systems  to  determine  adequacy  In  providing 
information  required  for  effective  planning 
and  operations  assessment. 

8.  Establish  regional  rural  manpower  In- 
stitutes to  foster  effective  program  planning 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  problems  unique 
to  rural  areas. 

The  paper  which  follov.s  treats  in  detail 
the  reasons  for  proposing  these  action  stepa 

The  manpower  problems  of  rural  America 
cannot  be  neglected,  because  they  accoimt 
for  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  Nation's 
problems  and  tend  to  be  more  serious  than 
in  the  cities.  While  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal-State  Employment  Service  is  needed. 
It  cannot  be  provided  according  to  a  model 
designed  to  fit  an  urban  situation.  The  low 
density  of  the  population  makes  It  necessary 
to  design  special  approaches  to  the  delivery 
of  manpower  services.  The  following  dis- 
cussion covers  the  Immediate  and  chronic 
problems  of  rural  America  and  suggests  what 
the  Federal -State  Employment  Service  can 
do  to  help  solve  them.  The  role  of  the  local 
office,  the  State  agency,  and  the  regional  and 
national  offices  will  be  suggested. 

I.    THE    PROBLEMS 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  some 
2 '/a  million  residents  of  nonmetropolltan 
areas  were  jobless,  nearly  a  third  of  the  na- 
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tlonal  total.  Percentage  Increases  In  non- 
metropolitan  unemployment  have  been  sub- 
rtantlftUy  greater  than  metropolitan  In- 
creases. (See  Attachment  No.  1.)  Before  1975, 
the  nonmetropolltan  unemployment  rate 
tended  to  be  relatively  low,  but  this  winter 
It  was  as  high  as  the  metropolitan  rate.  The 
rate  for  farm  residents,  usually  extremely 
lav,  had  risen  to  4.4  percent.  For  nonmetro- 
polltan nonfarm  residents  the  uneraplo>Tnent 
rate  was  as  high  as  in  the  central  cities  of 
Bietropolitan  areas — 9.8  percent.' 

The  figures  do  not  reveal  the  greater  inci- 
dence of  hidden  unemployment  In  the  hin- 
terland. Farm  operators  are  not  counted  as 
unemployed,  because  they  continue  to  work 
on  their  own  farms  while  looking  for  off- 
farm  jobs.  No  urban-rural  break  of  discour- 
aged workers  is  available,  but  the  relatively 
fast  rise  In  the  nonmetropolltan  working- 
s' population  out  of  the  labor  force  suggests 
the  problem  Is  greater  there. 

While  unemployment  Is  the  Immediate 
problem,  underemployment,  poverty,  and  lack 
of  education  are  chronic  problems  In  rural 
areas.  In  1974,  14  percent  of  the  nonmetro- 
polltan labor  force,  against  9  percent  of  the 
metropolitan  labor  force,  was  living  In 
poverty.-  Low  rural  income  Is  associated  with 
the  occupational  structure  of  the  rural  labor 
force.  It  is  heavily  laden  with  low-paid  occu- 
pations. Further,  workers  In  the  hinterland 
receive  lower  wages  than  their  colleagues  in 
the  cities  that  do  the  same  kind  of  work. 
Al£o  associated  with  poor  earnings  is  the 
low  educational  level  of  rural  workers.  At  the 
time  of  the  1970  Census,  the  median  years  of 
school  completed  by  all  persons  aged  25  and 
over  was  12.1  years,  but  for  residents  of  pre- 
dominantly ruraJ  counties,  It  was  10.5  years.'' 

Plant  locators  are  attracted  by  the  low 
wages  In  s>niall  communities,  but  only  if  they 
can  use  a  relatively  uneducated  labor  force. 

Urban-rural  differences  In  unemployment 
and  underemployment  are  matters  of  degree. 
But  there  is  another  problem  Inherent  In 
the  rural  situation  which  does  not  exist  In 
urban  areas.  This  is  the  problem  of  a  dis- 
seminated population.  While  the  rural  popu- 
lation (ESARS  definition)  accounts  for  a 
third  of  the  Nation's  total  population.  It  Is 
scattered  over  99  percent  of  the  land  area  at 
a  density  of  19  persons  per  square  mile.  In 
fact.  In  some  remote  sections  of  the  West  the 
density  is  less  than  one  person  per  square 
mile.  This  makes  It  difficult  for  a  rural  work- 
er to  travel  to  the  nearest  local  office  which 
may  be  over  100  miles  away.  Even  If  the 
worker  does  get  to  the  local  office  and  finds 
a  suitable  Job,  he  may  have  to  turn  It  down 
for  lack  of  a  means  of  transportation. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  nonmetropoll- 
tan households,  compared  with  78  percent 
of  the  metropolitan  households,  own  auto- 
mobiles.' The  lack  of  a  car  may  be  an  Incon- 
venience for  the  city  dweller,  but  for  the 
rural  resident  It  Is  a  tragedy.  Tlie  job  offer  Is 
frequently  in  a  different  county  than  his 
residence,  and  public  transportation  is  al- 
most nonexistent.  (See  Attachment  No.  2) 
Rising  gasoline  prices  are  aggravating  the 
rural  worker's  problem,  because  he  Is  entirely 
dependent  en  his  automobile. 

Historically  workers  have  tended  to  meet 
this  problem  by  moving  to  places  more  ac- 
cessible to  jobs.  For  decades,  niral  areas  have 
suffered  the  111  effects  of  outmigratlon.  In  the 
early  1970's,  however,  the  flow  of  migration 
seems  to  have  reversed,  owing  to  the  decen- 
tralization of  Industry,  the  increase  in  re- 
tirement and  cr  resort  communities  and  the 
proliferation  of  small  coUeges.  (See  Attach- 
ment No.  3)  However,  nural  counties  that 
are  predominantly  agricultural  or  predomi- 
nantly black  continue  to  decline.  Whether 
the  problem  Is  provldliig  recruitment  serv- 
ices to  newly  arrived  employers  or  finding 
Jobs  for  workers  in  declining  counties,  the 
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Federal-State  Employment  Service  has  a  role 
to  play  in  niral  America.  The  following  sec- 
tions suggest  what  needs  to  be  done. 

n.   PUBLIC   SERVICE   EMPLOYMENT 

Since  the  immediate  problem  is  the  high 
Incidence  of  unemployment  among  rural 
workers,  the  first  consideration  Is  to  help 
these  workers  obtain  public  service  jobs.  If 
such  Jobs  are  to  be  created  where  they  are 
needed,  then  timely  unemployment  informa- 
tion nnist  be  made  available  concerning  the 
nonmetropolltan  sections  of  each  State,  Just 
as  monthly  unemployment  estimates  are 
made  for  major  labor  areas.  Such  estimates 
.should  be  made  by  county,  or  at  least,  mxiltl- 
county  units.  A  few  State  ES  egencies  do 
estimate  unemployment  by  county,  but 
sometimes  the  information  is  incomplete  or 
too  old  to  be  useful. 

Different  from  the  cities,  which  have  well- 
developed  systems  of  public  administration 
providing  public  service  Jobs  and  "United 
Ways"  with  jobs  In  the  nonprofit  sector,  small 
commxmitles  have  only  a  rudimentary  gov- 
ernmental arrangement  and  virtually  no 
nonprofit  agencies  E^ven  rural  churches  have 
disbanded  In  areas  where  outmigratlon  has 
been  heavy.  In  many  communities,  the  only 
active  public  agency  is  the  educational  sys- 
tem. School  consolidation  Is  rapidly  taking 
place  In  rural  areas  and.  where  it  has  oc- 
curred, many  of  the  smaller  towns  are  left 
without  any  effective  political  or  social  In- 
stitution.' 

Because  of  the  dearth  of  rural  public  serv- 
ice jobs,  unemployed  rural  workers  should  be 
given  priority  in  filling  those  Jobs  that  are 
accesfcable  to  them — for  example,  highway 
construction,  railroad  maintenance  of  way, 
conservation,  and  jobs  with  State  or  Federal 
facilities  In  remote  sections. 

Another  problem,  involving  placing  rural 
workers  In  either  the  public  or  private  sec- 
tor, Is  that  many  workers  are  located  too  far 
from  the  local  office  to  use  It  and.  In  many 
Instances,  do  not  know  that  a  local  public 
employment  office  exists.  Possible  solutions 
to  this  problem  will  be  presented  in  the  next 
section. 
irr.  rMPRo\TNG  placemtnt  services  for  rltial 

WORKERS 

Of  the  total  2,727  local  ES  offices,  1,528— 
or  56  percent — are  located  in  rural  areas. 
These  offices  are  expected  to  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  workload  of  serving  workers  scattered 
over  99  percent  of  the  Nation's  land  area. 
Theoretically,  every  inch  of  U.S.  territory  Is 
within  some  local  office  jiu-lsdlctlon,  but  in 
actuality  thousands  of  workers  could  not  pos- 
sibly tise  a  local  office.  Some  offices,  par- 
ticularly m  the  West,  are  located  nearly  200 
miles  from  the  outer  boundaries  of  their 
jurisdictions.  Moreover,  niral  offices  may  have 
a  staff  of  only  one  or  two  people,  and  even 
workers  living  close  by  have  no  access  to 
counseling,  testing,  or  other  special  services 
offered  by  a  full  functioning  local  office. 

In  this  era  of  decentralization,  everjbody 
sutlers  from  the  tmachronl.sm  of  concentrat- 
ing services  in  the  hearts  of  large  cities. 
Employers  suffer  as  they  move  their  plants 
to-  rural  locations.  Workers  suffer  as  they 
migrate  to  the  hinterland.  The  Federal-  State 
Employment  Service  suffers  from  loss  of 
placements.  What  is  needed  is  experimenta- 
tion to  find  the  best  ways  of  serving  a  dis- 
persed population  and  then  widespread  adop- 
liou  of  those  Ideas  proven  successful  into  the 
ongoing  programs  of  State  agencies. 

The  following  Is  a  description  of  Innovative 
practices  that  have  been  tried  or  could  be 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  services  to 
areas  where  the  Employment  Service  has  not 
yet  penetrated. 

A.  Reaching  Beyond  the  Vicinity  of  the 
Local  Office. 

Local  offices  that  serve  rural  areas  tisually 
have  several  counties  within  their  Jurlsdlc- 
tiou.  This  section  suggests  ways  of  better 


serving  residents   who   live    outside    of   the 
county  where  the  local  office  Is  located. 

1.  Satellite  Offices — The  Area  Concept  Ex- 
pansion Program  (ACE)  was  funded  from 
the  MDTA  tinapp(»tlaned  account  through 
the  end  of  FT  1974.  Under  this  program,  all 
manpower  services  are  mt  the  hub  of  a  func- 
tional economic  area.  The  regular  office  ic 
linked  to  satellite  offices  in  the  more  remote 
sections  of  the  local  office  Jurisdiction.  At  the 
end  of  FY  1974,  there  were  10  ACE  project.";  in 
10  States — all  absorbed  Into  the  State  grants. 
The  success  of  the  ACE  pilot  projects  merits 
the  extension  of  the  ACE  concept  into  other 
States  as  well.  In  Iowa  for  example.  31  satel- 
lite offices  are  now  in  operation.  With  the 
anticipated  openings  of  two  more  satellites. 
placement  services  will  be  within  25  mUes  of 
every  Iowa  resident.  During  the  first  8  months 
of  FY  1975,  a  period  of  deepening  reccFsion. 
Iowa's  satellite  offices  filled  10.348  Job  open- 
ings— 2.698  more  than  were  filled  In  the  same 
territory  during  the  entire  12  months  of  FY 
1974 

2.  Operation  Hitchhike — This  Involves  a 
contractual  arrangement  between  State  ES 
agencies  and  existing  rural  institutions  that 
tiave  the  capability  of  delivering  manpower 
and  related  services  to  areas  not  adequately 
served  by  regular  ES  offices.  Examples  of  con- 
tracting agencies  are  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service.  Farmers  Unlo:i,  community  col- 
leges, and  the  Navajo  Nation.  Nineteen  proj- 
ects were  developed  by  DOL  In  17  States.  As 
of  April  1975,  13  were  totally  or  partially 
funded  from  DOL  funds,  three  were  totally 
State  funded,  and  three  had  been  terminated. 
Of  the  13  whose  DOL  funding  will  expire 
June  30, 1975,  seven  plan  to  continue,  though 
not  necessarily  at  the  present  level  of  opera- 
tion. Six  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not 
State  funds  can  be  secured.  The  success  of 
these  projects  also  merits  the  adoption  of 
the  concept  by  States  where  DOL  has  not 
developed  this  concept.  In  fact,  several  Hitch- 
hike-type  projects  have  been  developed  and 
funded  entirely  by  State  agencies  in  response 
to  the  success  and  experiences  of  the  pilot 
DOL  projects.  ACE  and  Hitchhike  are  not 
incompatible.  Iowa,  for  example  has  Inte- 
grated a  Hltchhlke-type  project  within  its 
ACE  approach. 

3.  Rural  Manpower  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Project — Experience  in  the  opera- 
tion of  Hitchhike  and  Concerted  Services  In 
Training  and  Education  (C8TE)  projects 
have  sliown  that.  In  many  instances,  these 
concepts  are  highly  compatible.  In  many 
project  areas,  CSTE  efforts  resulted  In  the 
creation  of  jobs  without  the  benefit  of  in- 
tensive human  resource  development  com- 
ponents which  characterize  Operation  Hitch- 
hike. In  Hitchliike  projects,  the  converse  was 
true.  It  is  proposed  that  a  new  approach  be 
Implemented  which  would  Include  both  pro- 
gram concepts.  An  excellent  demonstration 
potential  exists  In  New  Mexico  where  the 
Hitchhike  and  CSTE  programs  could  be  com- 
bined in  the  Demming -Socorro  area." 

4.  Full-Service  Subofjlces — As  In  tlie  ACE 
concept,  offices  of  this  type  enable  rural 
workers  to  obtain  specialized  services.  Orig- 
inated by  the  Texas  Employment  Commission 
(TEC),  these  offices  aie  entirely  funded  and 
Btajffed  by  this  State  agency.  I'ralniug  and 
operational  programs  are  implemeuted  by  a 
nearby  local  office  under  the  dlrecti'^u  of  the 
district  office.  If,  for  any  reason,  an  applicant 
cannot  receive  services  Immediately  at  the 
suboSice,  a  specialist  Is  dispatched  from  the 
nearest  local  office  to  assist.' 

5.  Itinerant  Offices — Many  States  operate 
an  office  one  or  two  days  a  week  at  certain 
rural  locations — often  county  seats — ^mnuued. 
by  a  local  office  staff  member  who  tr.ivel.% 
from  one  office  to  another.  Also  the  mr.nagcr 
of  a  rural  local  office  will  sometimes  go  cir- 
cuit riding  on  a  nonperiodlc  basis,  a^ing 
the  local  postmaster  to  post  a  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  where  he  can  be  contacted. 
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6.  Community  Operated  Offlc  ts — ^Tlils  tech- 
nique was  also  orl^^inated  by  vie  Texas  Em- 
plojrment  Commission.  Such  oftces  have  been 
established  to  operate  40  hoilrs  a  week  in 
promising  areas  of  this  State.  T  bey  are  staffed 
by  a  local  temporary  Intervic  per.  The  local 
Interviewers  are  usually  Nelghl  orhood  Youth 
Corps  (NYC)  or  Operation  Mainstream 
trainees.  The  TEC  commitment  is  to  provide 
an  employment  interviewer  oi>e  day  a  week 
to  train  and/or  monitor  the  h  YC  or  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  employee.  He  also  contact.s 
employers  to  solicit  Job  orders.' 

This  idea  has  the  double  attraction  of 
malting  It  possible  to  create  public  service 
Jobs  for  rural  workers  while  bi'inging  place- 
ment services  closer  to  remotel  j  locat«d  peo- 
ple. 

Another   option   within   the   "community 
operated  office"  concept  Is  the  1  acal  initiative 
approach.  Under  this  program,  communities 
would  actually  plan  and   Imjilement  their 
own  service  delivery  system    )ased  on  the 
unique  and  specific  needs  of  t  le  area.  Util- 
izing minimal  grant  resources  a  local  man- 
power service  delivery  council  could  design 
and    implement    a   delivery    srstem    which, 
while  non traditional,  would  rellect  the  flexi- 
bility  and   innovatlveness   nejessary   to   be 
totally  responsive  to  local  need^.  The  respon- 
sibility  for  technical   asslstanre  and  over- 
sight would  rest  with  the  Stae  ES  agency. 
B.  Beycmd  the  County  Seat. 
If  outpost  offices  were  located  at  the  county 
seat  or  some  other  centrally   located  place 
in  every  county,  rural  workers  w  auld  be  much 
better  served  than  they  are  todi  ly.  Even  with 
this  penetration,  some  rural  ■workers  would 
and  It  inconvenient  to  look  far  work  there. 
In  a  county  of  average  size,  a  worker  living 
in  a  corner  of  the  country  wonld  lave  to  travel 
68  miles  per  day  round  trip  to  e  centrally  lo- 
cated  place   every   day  that   he  looked   for 
work.  In  today's  labor  market    when  many 
workers  are  out  of  work  15  w(  eks  or  more, 
this  traveling  becomes  costly.  '  lie  following 
techniques  are  suggested  ways    of  reaching 
the  more  remotely  located  wo«  Iters. 

1.  Volunteers — The  use  of  voli  mteers  is  not 
new  to  the  Rural  Manpower  Service.  For 
over  20  years,  it  has  been  a  vaU  able  adjunct 
of  the  farm  placement  progran.  A  typical 
Volunteer  Farm  Placement  R  ^presentatlve 
runs  a  business  patroniz«d  by  the  farming 
community  (grocery  store,  feed  store,  filling 
station,  etc.)  He  Is  trained  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  taking  Job  orders  and  fi  ling  out  ap- 
plications. He  forwards  infomnatlon  to  the 
local  offices  about  supply  and  demand  In 
remote  locations,  dispenses  information,  and 
sometlmee  makes  placements.  Following  the 
termination  of  the  Mexican  contract  worker 
program,  the  Nebraska  agency  launched  an 
intensive  volunteer  program  t<  recruit  do- 
mestic workers  to  replace  for*  ign  workers. 
These  volunteers  found  that  i  aany  of  the 
rural  workers  they  contacted  w€  re  not  inter- 
ested in  farm  Jobs,  but  wanted  1  he  volunteer 
to  help  them  find  nonfarm  Jol:  s.  The  State 
then  converted  Its  program  to  a  Volunteer 
Rural  Manpower  Representatir  ^  program — 
helping  rural  workers  to  find  b<  th  farm  and 
nonfarm  Jobs." 

North  Dakota  has  an  elaborat  >  network  of 
200  Volunteer  Rural  Manpower  Representa- 
tives covering  every  one  of  its  53  counties. 
They  work  primarily  wltn  the  placement  of 
migrants  and  small  grahi  coint  Ine  contrac- 
tors. In  addition,  the  State  has  t  0  Job  Infor- 
mation Centers  manned  in  the  1  >cal  commu- 
nity on  a  volunteer  basis  to  sttp  )ly  Informa- 
tional materials  and  applicati  >n  and  Job 
order  forms,  to  display  the  da  Iv  statewide 
Job  Bank  Index,  and  to  housi  a  toll-free 
Job  Bank  telephone  number." 

In  other  instances,  volimtee  r  assistance 
has  developed  out  of  pilot  proJ(  cts.  In  Sco- 
harie   County.  New  York,  for  « itample,  the 
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original  plan  for  the  Hitchhike  project  was 
for  staff  to  provide  services  at  various  out- 
reach centers  around  the  county.  The  need 
for  staff  to  respond  to  the  large  backlog  of 
residents  seeking  employment  services  at 
the  central  office  in  Coblesklll  negated  the 
manned  outreach  approach.  Instead,  volun- 
teer assistance  was  obtained  from  elected 
officials  or  social  agencies  in  other  parts  of 
the  county.  The  otitreach  centers  dispense 
information  on  Jobs  available  through  weekly 
listings  sent  by  the  Coblesklll  office,  self- 
application  cards  to  be  mailed  to  Operation 
Hitchhike,  information  on  training  possi- 
bllitle.s,  and  publications  on  getting  and 
keeping  a  Job." 

Originated  in  various  ways,  a  variety  of 
volunteer  programs  is  operating  in  a  number 
of  States.  Since  reports  on  these  programs 
are  not  required,  information  about  them  is 
Incomplete.  Certainly  the  use  of  volunteers 
offers  the  opportunity  for  ES  to  extend  its 
services  beyond  the  satellite  offices  and 
Hitchhike  offices  into  many  small  towns  re- 
mote from  established  placement  services. 
A  variation  on  the  volunteer  program 
might  be  to  use  retired  ES  personnel  either 
as  volunteers  or  on  a  parttime  basis  in  those 
instances  where  they  have  retired  to  small 
communities. 

2.  Mobile  Vans— la  some  States  mobile  vans 
manned  by  ES  personnel  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully. They  travel  from  village  to  village 
acquainting  the  local  inhabitants  with  open- 
ings available,  taking  applications,  and  mak- 
ing placements.  This  technique  works  better 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
where  villages  are  close  together  than  In  the 
west  where  distances  are  great.  In  some 
States  Job  Bank  Information  has  been  cir- 
culated by  the  mobile  units  of  other  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Bookmobile. 

Florida  has  purchased  mobile  units  to  use 
as  branch  offices.  Such  an  office  is  established 
with  a  view  toward  locating  a  more  perma- 
nent office  at  the  particular  place  If  the  need 
for  services  Is  demonstrated  on  the  basis  of 
performance  criteria.  If  a  permanent  office 
is  established,  the  mobile  unit  can  then  be 
moved  to  another  town  to  further  expand 
rural  services."  This  Idea  seems  to  hold  prom- 
ise for  any  State  where  the  rural  population 
is  expanding  rapidly. 

3.  Railroad  Afobile  Offices — Many  rural  areas 
are  criss-crossed  by  railroads  with  many  un- 
used or  seldom-used  spurs  penetrating  now 
isolated  rural  communities.  Frequently,  these 
small  commimlttes  have  abandoned  or  sel- 
dom used  railroad  stations  which  could  pro- 
vide space  for  placement  activities.  Further, 
surplus  rolling  stock  Is  sometimes  available 
which  could  be  converted  Into  mobile  offices 
to  travel  from  one  small  town  to  another 
along  the  Hue.  These  unused  facilities  could 
provide  SESA's  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  bring  ES  services  to  riu-al  residents.  In 
some  instances,  a  full  range  of  ES  services 
could  be  offered  including  counseling.  Job 
bank,  and  claims.  Through  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  local  CETA  prime  sponsors 
or  program  agents,  training  and  supportive 
sen'ices  could  also  be  prorided  In  the.se 
facilities. 

4.  Mailed  Applications — The  one  govern- 
ment official  who  penetrates  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  hinterland  If  the  rural  mail 
carrier.  One  dc-ke  for  reaching  remotely 
located  workers  would  be  to  send  out  a 
blanket  "occupant"  mailing  to  every  resident 
of  a  rural  route  advising  him  of  the  services 
available  at  the  local  office,  giving  the  name 
and  address,  and  enclosing  a  self-appllcatloa 
card  to  be  mailed  in. 

The  application  form  should  request  Infor- 
mation on  how  far  the  applicant  is  wUllng 
to  commute  to  a  job  and  whether  or  not  he 
would  be  wlUhig  to  move  to  a  job  located 
beyond  commuting  distance  of  his  home.  A 
variation  of  this  would  be  a  mailing  in  se- 
lected dUtrict.->  where  ES  is  recruiting  large 


numbers  of  workers  for  a  new  plant  that  te 
movhig  In.  In  thla  caae  the  coverUig  iett» 
could  lUt  the  skUls  that  were  needed  and 
ask  the  respondent  to  give  his  qualiflcatlons 
for  a  specific  Job.  If  the  person  desires  addl 
tlonal  information,  he  could  call  a  toll-free 
number. 

6.  Applicant  Bank— It  a  voluminous  appij. 
cation  file  were  buUt  up  by  a  mall  return 
searching  the  application  files  by  hand  might 
become  unwleldly.  Until  a  computerized  job 
matching  system  la  worked  out,  the  Job  Bank 
which  Is  imllateral,  has  been  the  Interim 
phase.  This  Is  satisfactory  where  workers  have 
easy  access  to  a  Job  Bank.  But  in  remote 
areas  where  It  is  difficult  or  Impossible  for  a 
worker  to  search  a  Job  Bank,  a  unilateral  ap- 
plicant bank  Is  a  more  reasonable  transition 
phase. 

C.  Information  Clearing  House. 
A  great  many  fine  techniques  for  providing 
placement  services  to  rtiral  people  have  prob- 
ably been  originated  and  conducted  within 
the  States.  Other  State  ES  agencies  could 
benefit  from  these  experiences  in  designing 
their  manpower  programs.  If  the  National 
Office  knew  of  these  projects,  it  could  set  up 
an  information  clearing  house  to  disseminate 
this  information.  Frequently  the  National 
Office  does  not  know  what  is  going  on,  or 
has  a  two  or  three-sentence  description  in 
the  Annual  Rural  Manpower  Report 
(MA5-79).  It  is  recommended  that  the  in- 
structions for  preparing  the  MA5-79  be  re- 
vised to  make  sure  of  getthig  at  least  a  rudi- 
mentHry  accoimt  of  all  innovative  practices. 
Where  the  Idea  seems  practical  and  ap- 
pllcable  to  situations  In  other  States,  the 
National  Office  should  contact  the  SESA's  for 
enough  Information  to  enable  another  State 
to  try  out  the  same  Idea.  This  should  then  be 
published  in  an  information  exchange.  Re- 
gional Offices  should  make  siu-e  that  all  In- 
novative practices  in  theh-  States  are  reported 
to  the  National  Office. 

Tlie  clearinghouse  principle  should  also  be 
applied  to  disseminating  information  about 
what  SESA's  are  doing  to  provide  services  to 
rural  residents  in  cooperation  with  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Tralnhig  Act 
(CETA)  prime  sponsors  and  program  agents, 
The  MA5-79  instructions  should  be  revised 
to  call  for  this  hiformatlon  from  State  agen- 
cies. For  example,  it  is  Important  to  know 
what  SESA's  are  doing  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  Balance  of  State  (BOS)  oper- 
aUons,  what  CETA  services  they  are  provid- 
ing rural  residents,  and  what  proportion  of 
th©  BOS  money  has  gone  to  ES. 

Since  the  future  role  of  ES  in  rural  areas 
will  depend  not  only  on  Wagner-Peyser 
service  delivery,  but  CETA  as  well,  it  Is  im- 
portant for  the  National  Office  to  inform 
SESA's  of  the  tactics,  strategies,  and  tech- 
niques used  by  their  coimterparts  in  other 
States.  For  example,  how  do  they  obtain  a 
large  role  in  providing  BOS  services  and  what 
are  their  methods  of  service  delivery?  The 
SESA's  must  compete  every  year  for  CETA 
money.  The  National  Office  could,  perhaps, 
provide  ideas  and  information  which  would 
serve  to  improve  their  ability  to  compete  an 
well  as  improve  their  delivery  s>steni. 
D.  Experimentation. 

The  most  promising  ideas  for  providing 
placement  ser\  ices  to  isolated  workers  should 
be  subject  to  rigorous  experimentation. 
USES  should  make  sure  that  the  beneflta 
to  be  derived  are  worth  the  cost  and  should 
determine  the  set  of  clrcum.stances  to  which 
the  technique  is  adapted. 

E.xperience  in  evaluating  pilot  projects  un- 
der the  ACE,  Hitchhike,  Smaller  Communi- 
ties, and  CSTE  programs  has  shown  that  It 
Is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  whether  ob- 
served strengths  or  weaknesses  are  Inherent 
in  the  technique  or  due  to  the  Impact  of 
exogenous  factors  such  as  prosperity  or  de- 
pres.iion.  It  is  recommended  that  studies  of 
tlie  target  nrea  be  made  before,  during,  and 
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after  the  experimental  technique  is  applied. 
It  Is  also  recommended  that  a  control  area 
be  selected  that  Is  similar  to  the  target  area 
m  terms  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
and  that  this  area  be  studied  for  the  same 
time  periods.  This  would  enable  USES  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  outcome  would 
have  been  the  same  If  the  technique  had  not 
teen  applied. 

Another  possible  experimental  technique 
is  the  Rural  Manpower  Laboratory.  In  view 
of  the  recent  District  Court  decision  requir- 
ing equity  of  access  for  rural  residents,  it  is 
proposed  that  a  Rural  Manpower  Laboratory 
be  established,  initially  fimded  from  OPER 
resources.  The  purpose  of  this  project  would 
be  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  innova- 
tive techniques  to  deliver  a  full  range  of 
services  to  rural  residents.  A  single  State 
would  be  selected  as  the  Laboratory  and  the 
nilcrocosm  technique  would  be  employed.  It 
is  envisioned  that  several  mini-projects 
would  be  Implemented.  Impacting  on  a  few 
communities  In  a  selected  area.  Emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  production  evaluation, 
cost-effectlvenesa  studies,  overall  feasibility 
of  program  approach,  and  potential  for  re- 
pUcabillty.  It  Is  envisioned  that  the  program 
would  be  a  cooperative  venture  between  a 
State  agency  and  one  or  more  participating 
institutions  of  higher  learning  with  capa- 
bility of  outreach  and  research.  The  over- 
all goal  of  the  program  would  be  to  deter- 
mine th©  extent  to  which  equity  of  access 
to  manpower  services  for  rural  residents  can 
be  achieved  and  at  what  cost. 


w. 


ASSISTING    WITH    RURAL    COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Because  the  staff  of  the  Federal-State  Em- 
ployment service  has  the  professional  exper- 
tise in  the  manpower  field,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  organization  to  assiune  profes- 
sional leadership  in  community  development. 
This  section  dlscus-ses  the  ES  role  in  assist- 
ing rural  communities  with  manpower  plan- 
ning, job  creation,  and  employablUty  de- 
velopment. 

A.  Identifying  Rural  Communities. 

Fundamental  to  the  solution  of  a  commu- 
nity's manpower  problems  is  a  locally  de- 
signed plan  tailored  to  fit  the  situation  in 
the  particular  locality.  This  is  the  principle 
on  which  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA),  Is  based.  How- 
ever, the  "Balance-of-State,"  to  which  most 
of  a  State's  rural  population  is  relegated,  is 
not  a  true  community.  Representatives  of 
rural  organizations  are  complaining  bitterly 
that  they  are  forced  to  live  with  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Governor's  office  and 
that  their  interests  are  not  being  considered. 

In  some  States,  the  governor  has  delegated 
planning  authority  to  carefully  delineated 
multlcounty  units.  In  Iowa,  for  example, 
former  Governor  Hughes  assigned  a  group 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  headed  by  Profes- 
sor Karl  Fox,  to  study  commuting  patterns 
and  trsiding  patterns  and  set  up  logical 
communities.  New  jurisdictional  lines  for 
local  ES  offices  and  other  State  agencies  were 
drawn  according  to  these  delineations.  In 
some  other  States,  the  Governor  has  either 
not  delegated  his  CETA  authority  at  all  or 
has  set  up  irrational  multlcounty  units, 
usually  not  coinciding  with  local  office  juris- 
dictions. 

To  assist  with  sound  community  planning, 
USES  should  acquaint  governors  with  the 
research  of  Pox  and  other  investigators  and 
help  them  obtain  the  information  they  need 
for  identifying  rural  communities.  Lines  of 
local  office  Jurisdictions  should  be  redrawn 
to  coincide  with  these  communities  as  the 
local  office  ought  to  asume  professional 
leadership  in  the  planning  effort. 

B.  The  Role  of  the  Local  Office  in  Rural 
Community  Planning. 

While  local  leaders  of  Industry,  labor,  and 
argrlculture,  as  well  as  elected  officials, 
should  be  involved  in  deciding  what  kind  of 


manpower  programs  are  needed,  It  is  up  to 
the  local  office  serving  the  multlcounty  com- 
munity to  provide  the  group  with  needed  in- 
formation about  the  manpower  chwacter- 
istlcs  of  the  area.  Federal  and  State  stat- 
isticians should  assist  In  this  process.  The 
following  are  examples  of  questions  that  the 
local  office  should  answer: 

a.  What  Is  the  general  state  of  the  local 
economy? 

b.  What  changes  are  taking  place? 

(1)  Is  there  a  shift  in  the  use  of  land 
to  other  piu-poses? 

(2)  What  other  significant  developments 
are  taking  place  in  local  Industries?  How  do 
these  developments  affect  the  need  for  labor? 

c.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  local 
labor  supply  in  terms  of  numbers,  sex,  age, 
work  experience,  education,  employment 
status,  skills,   training  needs,  etc.? 

d.  What  is  the  general  level  of  unemploy- 
ment? Is  there  a  seasonal  pattern? 

e.  How  much  underemployment  exists  and 
in  what  industries? 

f.  How  many  Individuals  not  presently  in 
the  labor  force  would  be  available  for  em- 
ployment if  the  oportunlty  for  employment 
existed? 

g.  How  far  do  local  workers  usually  travel 
to  work?  Is  lack  of  automobile  ownership 
frequently  a  barrier  to  taking  a  job?  What 
is  the  extent  of  outcommuting  from  the 
area  and  Incommutlng  to  the  area? 

h.  To  what  extent  do  workers  migrate  out 
of  or  into  the  area?  Is  this  migration  sea- 
sonal, permanent  or  a  mixture  of  both?  Who 
are  the  migrants?  What  are  their  character- 
istics and  needs?  What  services  do  they  re- 
quire and  what  role  can  the  local  office  play 
in  providing  these  services? 

1.  Who  are  the  employers  In  the  area  and 
what  are  their  manpower  requirements? 

J.  How  many  employers  in  this  rural  area 
are  currently  listing  jobs  within  the  Employ- 
ment System? 

k.  How  is  the  Job  Bank  being  used,  if 
currently  in  operation,  and  what  are  plans 
for  its  expansion  and/or  innovative  use  for 
this  area? 

I.  In  normal  times,  can  local  employers 
provide  jobs  for  all  local  workers  who  need 
them?  If  not,  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
achieve  full  employment? 

m.  What  are  the  agencies,  organizations, 
or  other  groups,  public  or  private,  which 
perform  or  may  perform  functions  bearing 
on  the  manpower  situation  in  the  area? 
What  are  the  working  relationships  between 
the  various  organizations  and  the  local 
office? 

On  the  basis  of  this  review  of  the  man- 
power situation,  the  local  office  should  help 
the  planning  group  to  develop  the  programs 
required  to  meet  the  rural  manpower  needs 
in  the  area  of  service.  While  these  programs 
should  have  as  their  prime  objective  the 
meeting  of  employer  needs  for  workers  and 
worker  needs  for  jobs,  the  programs  must 
also  take  into  account  the  need  to  enhance 
worker  employabillty  through  training 
and/or  the  provision  of  other  services  nec- 
essary to  correct  deficiencies  in  health,  edu- 
cation, housing,  transportation,  etc.,  which 
may  be  barriers  to  employment. 

The  program  emphasis  for  rural  manpower 
services  should  indicate  the  number  of  work- 
ers and  employers  who  will  be  provided  serv- 
ices, the  types  of  service  to  be  provided,  and 
the  results  expected.  Where  the  service  wlU 
Involve  the  participation  of,  or  referral  to, 
other  State  Employment  Service  offices  (or 
other  public  or  private  agencies),  the  plan 
should  Indicate  the  agencies  Involved  and 
the  nature  of  the  services  of  these  agencies 
will  provide.  Linkages  with  other  agencies 
at  the  State,  regional  and  national  level  will 
have  to  be  established  to  carry  out  these 
plans. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  not  all  de- 
sired   program    objectives    can    be    accom- 


plished; hence,  priorities  must  be  estab- 
lished under  the  plan  so  that  the  most  im- 
portant needs  can  be  met  first.  Meeting  the 
needs  of  isolated  rural  residents  must  be 
included  in  these  priorities. 

Finally,  the  State  agency  should  review 
the  plan  and  set  quantitative  goals  so  as  to 
provide  a  standard  against  which  the  per- 
formance of  the  office  can  be  evaluated  and  ■ 
as  a  guide  for  futtire  planning.  To  be  mean- 
ingful, these  goals  need  to  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  ntimber  of  services  provided.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  objective  is 
to  place  workers  in  Jobs  (and  to  fill  the  em- 
ployer's order)  and  that  the  various  services 
provided  to  workers  and  employers  are  a 
means  to  achieving  that  end. 

State  agencies  should  work  closely  with 
the  local  offices  to  help  them  carry  out  the 
plans  designed  by  these  rural  multlcounty 
communities.  In  some  instances,  such  as  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  (Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia),  a  logical  labor  market  area 
may  cut  across  State  lines.  Rather  than 
hamper  the  functioning  of  the  area  by  divid- 
ing It  into  State  parts,  the  regional  office 
ought  to  work  with  the  local  planning  group 
to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 

e.  Job  Creation. 

In  assisting  rural  communities  to  provide 
sufficient  jobs,  the  most  Important  service 
that  the  Federal-State  Employment  Service 
can  perform  is  to  encourage  new  plants  to 
move  into  such  communities.  Experienced 
plant  locators  claim  that  labor  market  data 
is  the  weakest  link  In  their  chain  of  Informa- 
tion about  potential  locations." 

Apparently,  the  ability  of  State  ES  agen- 
cies to  provide  this  Information  Is  uneven. 
According  to  a  corporation  executive: 

"Our  company,  for  example,  has  found 
that  the  Employment  Service  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  been  very  competent  in  providing 
any  and  all  of  the  data  we  wish  to  secure 
about  a  rural  location  being  considered.  They 
coordinate  information  at  the  State  level 
with  the  other  agencies  to  give  the  employer 
complete  data  from  all  sources.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  mldwestern  States  which  have 
not  developed  systems  such  as  Ohio's,  we 
found  the  local  Employment  Service  to  be 
almost  useless  in  its  ability  to  supply  mean- 
ingful information."  " 

This  indicates  a  need  for  the  National  Office 
of  USES  to  work  with  parent  companies  in 
finding  out  what  labor  market  information 
is  needed  and  to  work  with  State  ES  agencies 
in  developing  systems  for  gathering  the  re- 
quired information  about  rural  areas  and 
making  it  available  to  plant  locators. 

Rural  residents  complain  that,  when  a  new 
employer  comes  Into  a  rural  area,  he  gives 
the  best  Jobs  to  workers  who  come  in  from 
other  areas.  Assurances  should  be  obtained 
from  plant  locators  assisted  by  USES  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  better  Jobs  will  go 
to  local  residents. 

Efforts  to  promote  rural  economic  develop- 
ment are  not  new  to  the  Federal-State  Em- 
ployment Service.  In  the  mld-1960's  a  Smal- 
ler Communities  Program  was  set  up.  Mobile 
teams  of  employment  service  specialists 
traveled  to  remote  rural  areas  and  remained 
for  several  months  to  provide  a  range  of 
manpower  services  and  help  promote  the 
economic  growth  of  the  area.  These  teams 
inventoried  the  skills  of  local  workers  and 
published  brochures  telling  of  the  manpower 
resources  and  other  facilities  available  to  a 
prospective  company  who  might  consider 
locating  in  the  area.  In  1973,  this  program 
was  operating  In  12  States.  Subsequently,  it 
was  absorbed  In  the  State  grants  programs 
of  these  States.  It  serves  as  a  model  for  other 
States  which  have  not  yet  tried  the  program. 

The  Employment  Service  also  participates 
in  the  Concerted  Services  In  Training  and 
Education  (CSTE)  program  where  Federal 
agencies  work  along  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  local  community  agencies 
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and  leaders  to  cooperatively 
nomlc  derelopment  In  rural 
crease  the  employablllty  of  i 
hancing  their  education  and 
tuuitles.  At  the  end  of  FT  1974, 
17   CSTE   projects    In    13    States 
serves  as  a  model  for  other 
can  benefit  from  Interagency 
achieving  rural  economic  dev 
Through  the  efforts  of  rural 
groups  and  for  other  reasons,  nc 
wage  and  salary  employment  ir 
poUtan  areas  expanded  nearly 
as  in  metropolitan  areas  betwe4n 
early  1975.  While  the  nonmetro 
omy  has  suffered  more  severe 
losses  during  the  recent  recessic  n 
tains  its  lead  for  the  half  decade 
Past  experience  suggests  that 
be  faster  in  the  hinterland.  As 
gain  a  greater  share  of  the  Job 
is  Important  for  State  agencies 
the  allocation  of  staff  to  mak( 
rural  employers  have  adequate 
cruitment  services. 

D.   Interagency  Cooperation 
ability  Development. 

By   cooperating   with   other   . 
private  groups  to  improve  the  s 
workers,  the  Federal-State  Emplc 
lea  can  both  Increase  the  appeal 
labor  force  and  assure  rural 
ter  Jobs.  The  following  are  _.„„,_. 
able  ideas  for  pursuing  this  goal 
1.   Rural  Skill  Centers — WhUe 
Idea,  the  concept  could  be  improved 
areas  if  the  OIC  approach  could 
on  a  modified  basis.  In  view  of 
dustrializatlon  in  many  rural  _ 
ularly  In  the  South,  a  system  coxil  1 
lished  whereby  local  business  ^ 
serve  as  an  advisory   board   to 
skills  taught  were  consistent  w 
and  that  potential  employers  wou|l 
nlflcant   input  in   areas  of  iustr 
standards  of  proficiency. 

2.    Rural    Electrification   and 
ship  Program — This  would  be  a  _, 
Ing  program  to  prepare  rural  wor 
ploymeut  with  rural  telephone  or 
companies  or  cooperatives.  The  i 
utility  employees  is  expanding 

metropolitan  population  is  exp^ 

than  the  metropolitan  population 
distance  over  which  lines  must 
much  greater  than  In  the  cities 
1976,  for  example,  the  Rural  Ea. 
Adminlatration    (BBA)    anticipates 
additional  7.000  workers  will  be  ] 
operate  rural  telephone  companleti 
Rural    electrification    cooperatives 
expanding  throughout  niral  Ameri:a, 

The    International    Brotherhood 
trical  Workers  (IBEW).  working  U. 
tion  with  REA,  is  offering  excellent 
Job  training  and  related  instruction 
other  small  cooperatives  offer  llmjted 
Ing  due  to  the  lack  of  nuinpower 
ing  skills. 

RMS  proposes  that  a  special 
established  with  REA  and  IBEW  tc 
»  National  Rtutkl  Apprenticeship 
Thia  would  offer  many  Job  opporf 
rural  unemployed  workers  throii 
Nation. 

3.  National  Rural  Industrial 
Kational    Constructors    Associatioi 
(an  organization  of  the  largest 
the  U.S.)  distributes  a  list  of  on 
ture  construction  projects.  The  _, 
covers   the  city   and  site   location 
buUder's  name  and  client.  The  NC/ 
having  problems  finding  skilled  labjr 
rural  areas  to  carry  out  the  cons 

This  la  an  excellent  opportunit  r 
ES  to  assist  companies  in  rural  Ai 
sector  of  Rural  National  Industri$ 
tlon  could  be  established  in  RMS 
building    and    industry    in   rural 
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Working  in  coordination  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  information  on  site  se- 
lection, manpower  resources,  and  other  na- 
tional resources  could  be  provided  as  well 
as  referral  of  skilled  employees  and  qtiallfied 
trainees. 

4.    Resource    Conservation    and    Develop- 
ment Program  {RC&D)—Ja  the  late  sixties, 
ES  participated  In  the  Cherokee  Hills  project 
in    Northeastern    Oklahoma.    Sponsored    by 
USDA's   Soil   Conservation   Service,   this  re- 
BOtirce-conservation-orlented  program  sought 
to  improve  the  natural  environment  through 
community  action.   Necessarily  Included   in 
this  effort  was  a  human  resource  develop- 
ment   component,    funded    through    MDTA, 
which  sought  to  provide  rural  residents  with 
marketable    skills    consistent   with    the   de- 
mand created  by  the  project  spin-off.  More 
than   1.500  new  Jobs  were  created,  ranging 
from  road  building  and  sewage  system  In- 
stallation   to    food    processing    and    utility 
maintenance.  From  a  dozen  or  more  projects 
in  as  many  States  In   1968,  the  USDA  pro- 
gram   now   Includes   projects   In   49   States, 
many  of  which  are  multlcounty  in  coverage. 
It  Is  proposed  that  ES  Implement  a  program 
which  will  ensure  SESA  support,  where  ap- 
propriate, for  all  operational  RC&D  projects. 
It  is  envisioned  that  ES  staff  could  play  an 
important  part  in  human  resource  and  skills 
requirement  inventory  as  well  as  placement 
services  for  rural  residents  In  project  areas. 
5.  Program  Developing  Cooperatives — This 
would  be  a  continuation  of  technical  assis- 
tance activities  in  support  of  rural  coopera- 
tive development.  Inasmuch  as  cooperatives, 
particularly   in   the  agricultural   production 
category,   have   substantively  Improved   the 
income  and  standard  of  living  of  countless 
marginal  farm  families.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
ES  continue  to  provide  manpower  services 
where  such   services   Increase  the  economic 
viability  of  cooperative  organizations.  ES  re- 
sponsibiUty  In  the  area  falls  Into  two  main 
categories:    (1)    encouraging   a   more  equi- 
table  distribution   of   State   manpower   re- 
sources, particularly  in  the  area  of  manager- 
ial and  production  membership  skill  train- 
ing.   and    (2)    to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  the 
coalescence    of   resources,    both    public    and 
private,   which   will   have   a  significant   Im- 
pact on  cooperative  development.  While  the 
role  of  ES  In  the  latter  objective  may  appear 
somewhat  marginal,  one  must  recognize  the 
need   for  increasing   the  economic   viability 
of   the   rural   self-employed   is   a  legitimate 
concern   of   a   manpower-resource   develop- 
ment agency. 

6.  Off-shore   Oil  Exploration — In   view   of 
the  current  energy  crisis,   activity  and  In- 
terest in  the  development  of  off-shore  oil 
resources  is  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  this 
Increase  occurs,  it  Is  reasonable  to  assimie 
that  the  demand  for  labor  In  the  Industry 
will  also  show  a  comparable  upward  trend. 
Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  activity  con- 
tiguous to  Texas  and  Louisiana,  a  favorable 
area  due  In  part  to  the  refinery  capability 
of  the  two  States.  A  fortunate  coincidence 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  surplus  of 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  agricultural  work- 
ers in  both  States  due  to  technological  dis- 
placement. It  would  be  Interesting  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  a  program  to  train  these 
workers  In  the  basic  skllU  required  in  oil 
exploration.  Since  a  program  was  proposed 
a  few  years  ago,  with   the  concurrence  of 
labor  unions,   but  was  never  Implemented 
due  to  a  lack  of  Federal  support.  The  pro- 
gram. If  revived,  could  provide  a  substantial 
number  of  Jobs  in  an  area  characterized  by 
a  serious  lack  of  Job  opportunities  for  this 
category  of  workers. 

7.  Cooperative  Development  of  Migrant 
Employability— In  the  fall  of  1974,  the 
Labor  Department's  Farmworker  Task  Force 
recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to  coordi- 
nates ES  and  CETA  Title  III  operation  In 
the  field.  Specifically.  It  was  suggested  that 


three  pUot  projects  be  started  where  ES  and 
migrant  sponsors  worked  cooperatively  and 
complimentarlly  ou  serving  their  common 
target  populations. 

V.    BESOURCE   ALLOCATION 

Some  of  the  proposals  set  forth  in  this 
paper  could  be  carried  out  with  no  addi- 
tionai  allocation  of  resources  for  rfiral  man- 
power services— others  with  very  little  Stui 
others  might  require  significant  additional 
resources.  On  the  other  hand,  USSDL  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Court  to  provide  rural 
workers  with  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  services  as  urban  workers.  Whatever  addi- 
tionai  allocations  are  needed  to  carry  out 
these  proposals  can  probablv  be  Justified  In 
terms  of  carrying  out  the  Court  Order. 

Expanded  services  to  rural  residents  will 
require  combined  and  coordinated  effort  The 
National  Office  and  the  Regional  Offices  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  this  ef- 
fort by  encouraging  State  administrators  to 
give  rural  people  the  consideration  thev 
deserve  in  allocating  resources. 

In  planning  to  achieve  equity  the  follow- 
ing principles  should  be  kept  In  mind: 

a.  Manpower  and  supportive  services 
should  be  distributed  to  achieve  equity  for 
rural  people  and  to  better  serve  the  unem- 
ployed   and    disadvantaged    in    these   areas 

b.  There  should  be  recognition  that  popu- 
lation dispersion  In  rural  areas  requires  a 
higher  per-capita  cost  than  In  urban  areas 
This  fact  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
reviewing  rural  programs. 

c.  The  proportion  of  resources  allocated  to 
provide  these  services  to  rural  individuals 
needing  manpower  services  sould  represent 
an  equitable  share  of  total  resources  avaU- 
able. 

In  essence,  it  is  a  planning  system  which 
has  its  roots  at  the  local  office  operatinij  level 
with  the  objectives  of: 

a.  Providing  a  systematic  guide  for  direct- 
ing the  use  and  coordination  of  available 
resources  towards  common  goals; 

b.  Providing  a  sound  basis  for  estimating 
resource  needs  and  for  requesting  and  al- 
locating resources;  and 

c.  Providing  a  rational  basis  for  evaluating 
State  and  local  office  performance  in  terms 
of  results  or  services  provided  rather  than 
In  terms  of  workloads. 


VI.    CONCLUSION 

Because  the  delivery  of  manpower  services 
requires  a  different  approach  Uian  in  urban 
areas,  and  because  rural  areas  differ  from 
each  other,  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
rural  manpower  programs  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  rural  communities.  The 
States  and  regions  can  most  effectively  back 
up  thU  effort.  Nevertheless,  the  National 
Office  has  an  Important  role  to  play. 

To  carry  out  its  responsibility  to  improve 
the  quality  of  placement  services  to  niral 
workers.  It  Is  Important  for  the  NatiMial 
Office  to  become  cognizant  of  every  method 
that  Is  used  in  every  State.  Experimentation 
is  needed  to  determine  what  methods  are 
best  adapted  to  a  particular  situation.  When 
the  Na  tonal  Office  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  how  to  serve  a  dispersed  population,  it 
will  be  In  a  poeition  to  advise  the  States 
how  to  put  a  rural  program  into  effect,  not 
in  Just  a  few  pilot  areas,  but  throughout  the 
entire  Nation. 

Assistance  with  rural  community  develop- 
ment requires  linkages  with  other  agencies 
and  private  groups  not  Just  at  the  local  level, 
but  at  the  State,  regional,  and  national  level. 
In  establishing  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  most 
important  agency  in  the  rural  development 
field,  is  not  represented  on  the  regional  coun- 
cils. It  is  up  to  the  National  Office  to  work 
with  this  agency  and  help  the  State  ES  agen- 
cies to  establish  contacts  with  the  St.'ite  de- 
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partments  of  agriculture  and  the  various 
county  offices. 

The  National  Office  can  greatly  assist  with 
recruitment  services  to  rural  employers,  as 
,.eii  as  facilitating  the  training  and  place- 
ment of  rural  workers,  by  establishing  rela- 
tions with  parent  companies  having  far 
flung  subsidiaries  and  with  national  head- 
ouarters  of  trade  associations  and  trade 
unions. 

The  American  population  of  the  future 
will  be  more  widely  dispersed  than  it  is  to- 
day. On  the  one  hand,  the  areas  of  most  in- 
tense population  concentration  are  losing 
population.  Of  the  50  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States,  24  lost  population  between 
1960  and  1970.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sparse- 
ly populated  areas  are  gaining  population. 
Even  the  countries  remote  from  metropoli- 
tan areas  grew  faster  than  the  metropolitan 
areas  between  1970  and  1973.  Projections 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  the  urban  to  rural  migra- 
tion will  intensify.  In  order  for  the  Federal- 
State  Employment  Service  to  prepare  for  the 


future  situation  confronting  it,  it  must  start 
today  learning  how  to  serve  a  widely  dissem- 
inated population. 
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ATTACHMENT  1 
LABOR  FORCE  STATISTICS  FOR  METROPOLITAt^  AND  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS,  SELECTED  TIME  PERIODS 

INumbers  In  thousands) 


Metropolitan  areas' 

Nonmetropolltan  a 

Most 
Prior          recent 
period        period 

reas> 

Percent 
change 

2.2 

1.4 

18.2 

Uetro 

politan  areas' 

Most 
recent      Percen! 
peiiod       change 

63,580            2.2 

57,823         -1.4 

5.757           61.9 

9.1 

Nonmetropolltan  areas ' 

Prior 
period 

Most 
recent 
period 

Percent 
cliange 

Prior 
period 

62, 197 

58,641 

3,556 

5.7 

Most 

Prior        recent        Percent 

period        period        change 

Annual  averages,  1973  and 
1974: 
1  abof  force 

61,  530 

58,  369 

3,161 

5.1 

63, 123 

59.  477 
3,645 
5.8  . 

2.6 

1.9 

15.3 

27,  301        27, 889 

26, 091        26, 458 

1,210         1,430 

4.  4             5.  1 

1st  quarter  averages  1974 
and  1975: 
Labor  force 

27,191        27,575              1.4 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployed  rate 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployed  rate 

25,779        25,646            -?.9 
1,412         2,526             78.9 
5. 2            9. 2 

As  delineated  in  the  1970  Census.  86  percent  ol  the  metropolitan  population  was  urban  in  1970 
(Based  on  ESARS  dehnition  that  became  effective  Feb.  5,  1974). 

'  77  percent  of  the  nonmetropolitan  population  was  rural  in  1970  (Based  on  ESARS  definition 
which  became  effective  Feb.  5, 1974.). 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
April  1975.  p.  64. 


'Employment  and  Earnings,"  January  1975,  p.  163  and 


RURAL  AND  URBAN  COMMUTING  1970 


Rural  residents 


Urban  Places  to         Other 

resi-  2,500  to  rural 

dents'  Total        10,000     non'arm  Farm 


Reporting  county  of  employment  (mil- 

hons  of  workers). 49 

Percent  employed  outside  county 
residence 18.3 

Reporting  means  of   transportation  to 

work  (millions  of  workers) 

Percent  distribution  (total) 

Public  transportation,  total 

Bus  or  streetcar 7.7 

Subway  or  elevated 3.3 

Railroad .9 

Taxicab .5 


22 
21.3 


5 
15.6 


14 
24.2 


4 
17.6 


53 
100.0 

24 
100.0 

5 
100.0 

15 
100.0 

4 
100.0 

12.4 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

0.7 

.7 
.2 


n 


.7 
.1 


.5 
{») 
(») 


Private  automobile,  total. 

Driver 

Passenger 

Other,  total 

Walked  onljr 

Worked  at  home 

Other  means 


Rural  residents 

Urban 
resi- 
dents' 

Total 

Places  to 

2,500  to 

10,000 

Other 

rural 

nonfarm 

Farm 

76.6 

80.3 

81.4 

85.1 

60.2 

65.2 
U.3 

67.6 
12.7 

68.1 
13.4 

71.6 
13.4 

51.4 
8.8 

11.1 

18.7 

17.2 

13.9 

39.2 

7.4 
1.8 
1.9 

7.5 
7.2 
4.0 

11.4 
2.3 
3.5 

6.6 
3.3 

4.1 

5.6 
29.3 

4.2 

'  Residents  of  urbanized  areas  or  places  of  10,000  or  more  outside  ol  urbanized  areas. 
•  Less  than  0.05  percent 


Source:  1970  census,  PC(1)-C,  U.S.  summary,  table  98. 
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POPULATION  CHANGE  1970  TO  1973  BY  RESIDENCE:  UNITED  STATES 


Population 

Net  migration 
(thousands) 

Residence 

Population 

Net  mil 
(thous 

1970-73 

iration 
ands) 

Residence 

1973 
(thou- 
sand) 

1970 
(thou- 
sand) 

Percent 

1970- 

73 

1970-73 

1960-70 

1973 
(thou- 
sand) 

1970 
(thou- 
sand) 

Percent 

1970- 

73 

1960  70 

Total 

209,851 

203, 301 

3.2 

1,632 

3,001 

~  5,^97 
-2,996 

Nonmetropolitan: 

9Q  IRS 

27,846 
26,452 

4.7 
3.7 

722 
424 

724 

Metropolitan'. 

153,252 

56,599 

149, 002 
54,299 

2.9 
4.2 

486 

1,146 

Nonadjacenl  counties 

27,434 

-2, 273 

Nonmetropolitan 

- 

'  Metropolitan  status  as  of  1974. 
Nonmetropolitan  counties  adjacent  to  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 


Source:  Current  population  reports,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Compiled  by  Population  Studies 
Group.  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2227.  A  bill  to  amend 

Labor  Relations  Act  to 

labor  organizations  to  be 

National  Labor  Relations 

resentatives  of  individuals 

guards.  RefetTed  to  the  O  i 

Labor  and  Public  V/clfare. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pr 

today  introducing  legislatioi 

remove  an  inequity  in  the 

Act.  My  bUl  will  allow 

curity  personnel   to  be  r 

unions  which  also  repiesei^ 
other  tlian  guards. 

Section  9ibM3i    of  tlie 
Act  reads,  in  pertinent  pa 

The    Board    shaU    decide 
whether.  In  order  to  assure  lo 
fullest    freedom    in    exercisini 
guaranteed  by  this  Act.  the  un 
for    the    purposes    of    coUecttvfe 
shall  be  the  employer  unit.  cra|t 
unit,  or  subdivision  thereof 
the    Board   shall    not 
unit  Is  appropriate  for  such 
Includes,  together  with  other 
Individual  employed  as  a  giia^ 
against  employees  and  otiier 
to  protect  property  of   the 
protect   the  safety  of   persons 
plover's  premises;  but  no  labor 
shall    be   certified   &s   the 
employees   In   a   bargaining   u 
If  such  organization  admits  to 
or  is  affiliated  directly  or 
organization  which  admits  to 
employees  other  than  guards. 

The  House  version  of  th( 
have  denied  employee  states 
guards  entirely,  as  it  was 
the  House  in  1947.  The  Sedate 
of     act     contained     language 
paralleling    the    present 
present  language  was  final 
House-Senate  conference. 

Apparently,  the  pro\'ision  kas  enacted 
In  response  to  the  Supreme  Comt's  de- 
cision in  the  Jones  and  Lai  ighlin  case. 

That  case  had  held,  inter  alia,  that 
employees  who  were  militarized  during 
World  War  II,  and  then  bscame  local 
peace  officers  under  Ohio  law  were  none- 
theless employees  of  the  employer  for  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  The  cases  also  held  that  such  guards 
were  entitled  to  be  represented  by  the 
same  union  which  represenled  employ- 
ees other  than  guards. 

It   seems    that   a   fear 
guards.  If  allowed  to  be  repj' 
the  same  union  which 
employees,  would  not  be 
anticipated  imlon  violence 

Thus,  section  9(b)  (3) 
to  be  in  a  separate  unit  and 
tificatlon    to    any    labor 
which  represented  nonguarc^ 

As  is  readily  evident,  the 
hind  the  inclusion  of  the 
NLRA  In  1947  no  longer  reihains 
Guards  are  no  longer  militar  zed 
knowledge,  guards  are  not  di)utized 
lice  ofQcers.  Guards  are  no 
to  control  union  violence, 
extremely  rare  case  where 
occurs. 

Moreover,  the  reorganization  of  the 
employer-employee  relations!  lip  Into  on© 
In  which  guard  services,  ratjjer  than  di- 
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rectly  employed  guards,  predominate  un- 
dercuts the  entire  rationale  for  the  statu- 
tory provision. 

Yet.  section  9(b)(3)  remains  as  an  im- 
pediment to  the  full  realization  by  guard 
personnel  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  NLRA  to  other  employees.  I  see  no 
reason.  Mr.  President,  for  this  inequitable 
situation  to  continue. 

The  continuation  of  the  restriction  on 
certification  for  a  unit  of  guards  repre- 
sented by  an  affiliated  labor  organiza- 
tion has  had  the  effect  of  making  guard 
personnel  second-class  citizens.  Because 
guard  units  may  not  be  represented  b>^ 
unions  whicli  represent  employees  other 
than  guards,  these  units  are  currently 
represented  by  either  nonaffiliated  labor 
organizations,  which  are  frequently  in- 
effective because  they  are  small,  or  by 
affiliated  labor  organizations,  which  are 
ineffective  because  they  are  unable  to 
use  the  mechanisms  of  the  NLRA  be- 
cause of  section  9(bM3i  prohibitions. 

As  a  result,  guard  personnel  frequently 
have  extremely  low  wages  and  few- 
rights.  This  despite  the  fact  that  guard 
personnel  are  employed  by  numerous 
segments  of '  the  commercial  economy 
and  are  extremely  important  to  the  com- 
mercial economy. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  implica- 
tion of  the  language  of  section  9<b>  (3». 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
approved  certain  corollai-y  propositions. 
First,  the  Board  has  held  that  non- 
qualifying labor  organizations  may  not 
file  a  petition  for  a  unit  of  guards,  since 
it  may  not  be  certified  as  representing 
that  unit. 

Second,  the  Board  has  held  that  a  non- 
qualifying union  may  not  allege  a  re- 
fusal to  bargain  In  a  unit  of  guards, 
since  a  bargaining  order  in  favor  of  the 
union  would  be  equivalent  to  certifica- 
tion. Finally,  the  Board  has  held  that  a 
nonqualifying  union  may  not  picket  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  or  requiring  an 
employer  either  to  recognize  the  union 
or  to  bargain  with  the  union  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  unit  of  guards. 

Senator  Murray  of  Montana,  a  critic 
of  the  provision  during  the  1947  debates 
on  the  NLRA.  predicted  at  that  time  that 
section  9(b)  (3)  would  severely  restrict 
the  bargaining  power  of  guard  employ- 
ees. His  analysis  was  certainly  prophetic. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  remove  this  in- 
equity. My  bill  amends  section  9(b)  (3) 
by  removing  the  restriction  upon  certifi- 
cation of  an  affiliated  labor  organization 
as  the  representative  of  a  guard  unit. 
This  legislation  would  allow  guards  to  be 
represented  by  any  labor  organization  of 
their  choice,  including  affiliated  labor 
organizations,  with  no  legal  restrictions 
upon  that  labor  organization's  compo- 
sition. Any  union  represented  or  sought 
to  represent  guards  would  have  full  ac- 
cess to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  its  processes. 

This  bill  would  not,  however,  remove 
the  9(b)  (3)  requirement  that  guards  be 
in  separate  bargaining  units. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
guards  to  be  permitted  the  same  rights 
granted  to  other  employees  under  the 


National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  legis- 
lation  would  accomplish  that  objective 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  prompt 
attention  to  this  important  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  note 
that  similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  a.'i 
follows: 

S.  2227 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Reprenentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conares^  imsembled.  That  section 
9ib)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  159(b)  (3)  )  I.S  amended  by  striking 
out  ••;  but  no  labor  organization"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "employees  other  ihtn 
guard.s". 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  him.self. 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Montoya,  and 
Mr.  McClure  • : 
S.   2228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
a  3-year  period.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  Baker. 
MoNTOYA.  and  McClure,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  for  an 
additional  3  years,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979. 

The  program  is  currently  authorized 
through  June  of  next  year.  Consistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  that  legislative  recommenda- 
tions be  submitted  in  advance  of  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution,  the 
executive  branch  has  forwarded  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  early  in  the  fiscal 
year.  We  agree  that  this  Is  an  important 
matter  which  the  committee  may  con- 
sider later  in  this  session  or  early  next 
year.  We  are  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  recommending  a  continuation 
of  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  from  tlie  President, 
together  with  tlie  statement  of  purpose 
and  text  of  the  proposed  bill,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

JPLY  21,  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefelij:r, 
President  of  the  Sevate,  V.S.  Senate,  Wasli- 

ington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

Speaker   of   the   House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    President    and    Mr.    Speaker: 
Enclosed  are  six  copies  of  a  draft  bill— 

"To  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  a  3-year  period." 
Together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  in  support  thereof. 

Since  this  legislation  merely  extends  ex- 
isting authorizations,  no  Inflationary  impact 
Is  Involved. 

Wo  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection   to  the  submission  of  our 


draft  bill  to  the  Congress  Irom  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Rogers  C,  B.  Mobtok. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 
Thl.s  draft  bill  would  extend  the  Public 
Vorks  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1C165  r-.s  amended,  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
Thu<  the  authorization  in  tne  Act  wotild  be 
extended  from  June  30,  1976.  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  19T9.  In  recent  years,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  the  Title 
V  Regional  Commissions  have  had  to  carry- 
on  their  duties  with  uncertainties  as  to 
whether  the  Act  would  be  extended  or 
whether  it  would  be  reorganized  into  pro- 
posed new  departments  of  government.  Con- 
stituents of  these  programs  such  as  Slates 
and  development  districts  have  likewise  ex- 
perienced uncertainty.  A  three-year  exten- 
sion removes  this  uncertainty  and  provides 
long-run  stability  and  greater  efficiency  in 
the  administration  of  programs.  A  three- 
vear  extension  also  allows  sufficient  time  to 
implement  and  evaluate  new  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Act.  Finally,  this  extension 
Is  needed  to  meet  chant;lng  circumstance.^ 
in  the  economy. 

S.  2228 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiiws  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (42 
US.C.  3121  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "June  30.  1976."  the  following:  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1977.  September  30,  1978,  and 
September  30,  1979,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  105  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUowtng:  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  September  30,  1978,  and 
September  30,  1979.",  and  by  Inserting  In  the 
third  sentence  after  "June  30,  1976,"  the 
following:  "September  30,  1977,  September 
30,  1978,  and  September  30,  1979,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  201  of  such  Act.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  deleting  In  subsection  (c) 
"and  Jtmo  30, 1976."  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  "June  30,  1976,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  September  30,  1978,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979.". 

Sec  4.  Section  303  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
la  amended  by  deleting  In  subsection  (a) 
"and  June  30,  1976"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing in  lieu  thereof:  "June  30,  1976.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  September  30,  1978.  and 
September  30,  1979". 

Sec.  5.  Section  304  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (a) 
after  "June  30,  1976,"  the  following:  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  September  30,  1978,  and 
September  30.  1979.". 

Sec  6.  Section  403  of  such  Act.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  deleting  In  subsection  (gl 
"and  June  30,  1976,"  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing In  lieu  thereof:  "June  30,  1976,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  September  30,  1978,  and 
September  30,  1979,". 

Sec  7.  Section  404  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "and  June  30,  1976," 
and  Inserting  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 
"Jime  30,  1976,  September  30,  1977,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  and  September  30,  1979,". 

Sec  8.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  by  deleting  In  subsection  (d) 
"and  June  30,  1976,"  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing In  lieu  thereof:  "June  30,  1976,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  September  30,  1978,  and 
September  30,  1979,". 

Sec  9.  Section  905  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
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comma  and  the  following:  "September  30, 
1977.  September  30,  1978,  and  September  30, 
1979.". 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2229.  A  bill  to  direct  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Observance  of  Inter- 
national Women's  Year,  1975,  to  organize 
and  convene  a  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
session,  I  introduced  legislation  calling 
for  the  convening  of  a  National  Women's 
Conference  no  later  than  December  31, 
1976.  This  bill  was  the  same  legislation 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Abzxjg. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  a  revised  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  15  women 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congresspersons  Abzuc,  Burke. 
BoGGs.  Chisholm.  Collins.  Fenwick. 
Heckler.  Holtzman,  Jordan,  Keys,  Mey- 
NER.  Mink.  Pettis,  Schroeder,  and  Spell- 
man. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Commission  on  the  Observation  of  Inter- 
national Women's  Year,  created  by  Exec- 
utiv'e  order  on  January  9,  1975,  would  be 
responsible  for  organizing  and  convening 
a  national  conference  to  assess  the  prog- 
ress made  to  date  by  both  the  private  and 
the  public  sector  in  promoting  equality 
between  men  and  women.  This  confer- 
ence will  consist  of  representatives  from 
local.  State,  regional  and  national  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  organizations,  unions, 
and  associations  which  work  to  advance 
the  rights  of  women;  men  and  women 
involved  in  policymaking  and  decision- 
making In  government,  private  hidustry, 
education,  child  care  and  social  welfare, 
the  media  and  other  fields :  and  members 
of  the  general  public. 

The  celebration  of  our  Nation's  200th 
anniversary  Is,  indeed,  an  appropriate 
occasion  in  which  to  focus  attention  on 
both  the  current  status  of  American 
■women  and  on  the  means  to  improve  that 
status.  Our  emphasis  must  be  on  con- 
structive action.  Other  nations  have  al- 
ready begun  preparations  for  national 
conventions  such  as  I  am  suggesting 
under  this  legislation.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  promptly  to  insure  that  an  Ameri- 
can Women's  Conference  be  held  as  part 
of  this  Nation's  commitment  to  Inter- 
national Women's  Year. 

International  Women's  Year  pro\ides 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  all 
concerned  with  promoting  equality  for 
men  and  women  to  effect  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  women  can  achieve  full 
participation  in  all  aspects  of  our  society. 
It  is  now  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  Implement  this  legislation  to  assure 
that  our  symbolic  recognition  of  Inter- 
national Women's  Year  may  be  a  mean- 
ingful one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 


S.  2229 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled, 

Sbction  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  International  Women's  Year,  and  its 
World  Plan  of  Action,  have  focused  attention 
on  the  problems  of  women  throughout  the 
world,  and  have  pointed  to  the  need  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  discrimination  which 
Aniertcan  women  face  because  of  their  sex. 

(2)  The  Bicentennial  year  of  1976  Is  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  time  for  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
women  to  the  development  of  our  country, 
to  assess  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  Insuring  equality  for  all  women,  to 
set  goals  for  the  ellmiilatlou  of  all  barriers 
to  the  full  and  equal  participation  of  women 
In  all  aspects  of  American  life,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  -of  the  contribution  of 
women  to  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  among  nations  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  world  peace; 

(3)  a  national  conference  of  American 
women,  preceded  by  state  conferences.  Is  the 
most  suitable  mechanism  by  which  such  on 
evaluation  of  the  status  of  women  and  If^sues 
of  concern  to  them  can  be  effected. 

Dt7TIES   OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  National  Commission  on 
the  Observance  of  International  Women's 
Year,  1975,  established  by  Executive  Order 
11832  on  January  9,  1975,  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"),  shall 
organize  and  convene  a  national  conference 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Women's  Con- 
ference (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Conference").  The  Conference  shall 
be  held  In  such  place  and  at  such  time  In 
1976  as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate, 
but  no  later  than  December  31,  1976. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
such  national  and  state  organizations  con- 
cerned with  women's  rights  and  related  mat- 
ters as  the  Commission  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

COMPOSITION  AND  GOAI.S  OF  THE  CONFEKENCC 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Conference  shall  be  com- 
posed Of — 

( 1 )  representatives  of  local,  state,  regional 
and  national  Institutions,  tkgencles.  organiza- 
tions, unions,  and  associates  which  work  to 
advance  the  rights  of  women; 

(2)  men  and  women  Involved  in  policy- 
making and  decision-making  in  government, 
private  Industry,  education,  child  care  and 
social  welfare,  the  media,  and  other  fields; 
and 

(3)  members  of  the  general  public,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  representation  of 
low-Income  women,  members  of  racial, 
ethnic,  and  religious  groups,  and  women  of 
all  ages. 

(b)   The  Conference  shall — 
(i)   recognize  the  contributions  of  women 
to  the  development  of  our  country; 

(2)  assess  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
to  date  by  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors In  promoting  equality  between  men  and 
women  in  all  aspects  of  life  in  the  United 
States; 

(3)  assess  the  role  of  women  In  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  political  development; 

(4)  assess  the  participation  of  women  la 
efforts  aimed  at  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  and  cooperation  among  nations  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  world  •  •  •; 

(5)  Identify  the  barriers  that  prevent 
women  from  participating  fully  and  equally 
in  all  aspects  of  national  life,  and  develop 
recommendations  for  means  by  which  such 
barriers  can  be  removed; 

(6)  establish  a  timetable  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  such  rec- 
ommendations; and 
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(7)  establish  a  committee  oi 
ence  which  will  take  steps  to  pi  ovlde 
convening   of   a   second   Natlo:  lal 
Conference  In  1885.  The  second 
will  assess  the  progress  made 
the  objectives  set  forth   In  pal'agraph 
and   (6)   of  this  subsection,  anp 
ate  the  steps  taken  to  Improve 
American    women    during    the 
Women",  1975-85. 


the  Confer- 

for  the 

Women's 

Conference 

in  achieving 

.     _    IS    (5) 

will  evalu- 

the  statvis  of 

"Decade    of 


IISSK  IN 


organ  ze 


POWESS    or    COMM 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall 

(1)  grant  technical   and  flnincial 
ance  by  grant,  contract,  or  oth^'wise 
State  to  enable  them  to 
duct  local.  State,  and  regional 
preparation  for  the  Conference; 

(2)  prepare    and    make 
ground  materials  relating  to  w(}men 
and  related  matters  for  the  use 
atlves  to  local.  State,  and  regional 
and  to  the  Conference; 

(3)  establish  procedures  to  provide 
elal    assistance    for 
Conference  who  are  unable  to 
expenses; 

(4)  establish  such  advisory 
committees    as    the    Commlssl(^n 
necessary  to  assist  and  advise 
ence;  and 

(5)  publish   and  distribute 
ference  the  report  required  und^r 


available    back- 
's rights 
5f  represent- 
meetlngs, 


representai  Ives 


aid 


technical 

considers 

the  Confer- 


f)r 


may  appoint 

necessary 

Act.  Such 

libject  to  the 

;  >tates   Code, 

competitive 

with 

subchapter 

relating  to 


this 


acc<  rdance 


ADMINISTRATION'     OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.   (a)   The  Commission 
such  staff  personnel  as  it  considers 
to  carry  out  Its  duties  under 
personnel  shall  be  appointed  s 
provisions   of   title    5,    United 
governing  appointments  in  the 
service,  and  shall  be  paid  In 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  an< 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title, 
classification   and    General   Schedule. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  acc(  pt, 
dispose  of  contributions  of  mo  ley, 
or  property. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  us< 
States  malls  under  the  same 
other  department  and  agencies 
States. 

REPORT 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall 
port  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  conclusion  of  the  Conference 
make  such  report  available  to 
public.  Such  report  shall  contal^ 
statement  of  the  findings  and 
tlons  of  the  Conference  with 
matters  described  in  subsection 
tion  3.  The  President  shall,  not  lalter 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  repoi  t 
each   House   of   the   Congress 
tlons  with  respect  to  matters 
such  repwrt. 


TERMINATION     OF    COMMISSION 

7.  Notwithstanding  the 


Sec 
Executive  Order  11832,  the 
continue   In   operation    until    3C 
submitting  its  report  pursuant 
at  which  time  it  shall  terminate 


AtJTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIATION 
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Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized 
prlated  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
sums,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000  000 
bo  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
this  Act.  Such  sxims  shall  rema^tn 
for  obligation   until  expended. 

DEPINITION 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
"State"   includes   the  District 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
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By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  2231.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  or- 
derly transition  from  the  mandatory  pe- 
troleum allocation  and  price  regula- 
tions promulgated  and  made  effective 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  to  deregu- 
lation of  petroleum  supply  relationships. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

SOME     PEATCTRES     OP     A     TRANSITION      PROGRAM 
BETWEEN  ALLOCATION  AND  DEREGULATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  will  expire. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  de- 
mand for  allocation  continues  is  a  con- 
cern by  many  independent  refiners  and 
marketers  that,  without  allocation,  they 
would  be  cut  off  by  major  oil  company 
suppliers.  A  transitional  program  should 
be  written  so  that  these  fears  are  put 
to  rest.  This  is  necessary  politically;  it 
would  also  serve  the  long  rim  interests 
of  the  industry  and  especially  the  major 
oil  companies,  themselves,  by  helping  to 
still  demands  for  punitive  actions  against 
the  major  oil  companies.  However,  the 
program  should  be  transitional.  It 
should  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  from 
the  present  cumbersome,  complex  system 
to  eventual  total  deregulation  of  the 
industry. 

To  this  end,  the  following  provisions 
should  be  included  in  the  program. 

First.  Existing  price  regulations  should 
be  terminated,  if  necessary  in  a  phased 
out  program.  This  is  especially  necessary 
for  the  two-tier  price  system  for  crude 
oil. 

Second.  For  a  period  of  2  years,  major 
oil  company  suppliers  would  be  required 
to  sell  1972  amounts  of  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products  to  major  classes  of  trade 
supplied  in  1972.  These  classes  of  trade 
shall  include: 

Independent  refiners  purchasing  or  ex- 
changing crude  oil  with  the  major  oU 
companies  during  the  base  y^r.  These 
refiners  should  be  defined  by  a  size  cri- 
terion only,  this  size  not  to  exceed  75,000 
barrels  per  day. 

Unbranded  wholesalers  and  resellers 
not  affiliated  or  managed  by  major  oil 
companies. 

Branded  jobbers  not  wholly  owned  and 
operated  by  major  oil  companies. 

Branded  dealers,  including  lessees  and 
owner-operators. 

Direct  consimiers,  including  govern- 
mental entities  and  large  industrial  users. 

Third.  Major  oil  company  suppliers 
would  not  be  required  to  sell  to  the  same 
customers  served  during  the  base  year 
1972,  but  only  base  period  amounts  to 
customers  falling  in  the  same  general 
classes  of  trade.  Any  amoimts  of  crude 
oil  or  refined  products  produced  above 
base  year  levels  may  be  distributed  at 
the  major  oil  companies'  discretion. 

Fourth.  Similarly,  qualified  independ- 
ents would  be  eligible  to  purchase  base 
period  volumes,  but  not  necessarily  from 
base  period  suppliers. 

Fifth.  Suppliers  and  customers  would 
be  allowed  90  days  to  negotiate  no  less 
than  2-year  supply  contracts  with  whom- 


ever they  choose  as  long  as  the  require 
ment  to  supply  major  classss  of  trade  i<! 
met.  " 

Sixth.  After  a  contract  or  contracts 
are  signed,  and  the  requirements  on 
major  oil  company  suppliers  fully  met 
suppliers  would  no  longer  be  subject  to 
the  allocation  program  but  to  general 
laws  governing  contractual  obligations 
Similarly,  once  a  purchaser  has  secured 
his  full  1972  level  of  supply  under  con- 
tract, he,  too,  would  no  longer  be  subject 
to  the  allocation  program  but  would  be 
protected  by  laws  governing  normal  con- 
tractual relationships. 

Seventh.  The  contracts  could  contain 
normal  provisions  for  prorationing  dur- 
ing  times  of  scarcity.  However,  these  pro- 
visions should  involve  equitable  prora- 
tioning within  particular  classes  of  trade 
Eighth.  If,  at  the  end  of  90  days  some 
customers  are  unable  to  negotiate  satis- 
factory contractual  relationships  with 
major  oil  company  suppliers,  they  may 
be  assigned  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  suppliers  that  have  not 
already  obligated  their  1972  base  period 
levels.  Tlie  terms  of  the  contracts  for  as- 
signed customers  should  be  the  same  as 
those  for  other  customers  of  a  major  oil 
company  supplier.  Should  a  customer 
refuse  to  accept  these  terms,  he  would 
forfeit  his  right  to  an  assignment  under 
the  transitional  allocation  program. 

Ninth.  Special  problems  will  arise  be- 
cause of  the  withdrawal  from  certain 
areas  by  particular  major  oil  company 
suppliers.  The  major  oil  company  sup- 
pliers would  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
swapping  arrangements  to  supply  cus- 
tomers that  would  otherwise  be  denied 
oil,  and  would  receive  credit  for  custom- 
ers supplied  in  this  way. 

Tenth.  All  companies,  customers  as 
well  as  major  oil  company  suppliers,  shall 
be  required  to  provide  data  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  certified  by 
a  company  official,  stating  base  period 
purchases  and  sales  to  major  classes  of 
trade.  Any  purchasers  found  to  have 
falsified  information  provided  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  shall  be 
ineligible  for  the  program.  Any  major 
oil  company  suppliers  found  to  have 
falsified  information  shall  also  be 
penalized. 

Eleventh.  For  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  definition  of  a  small  and  in- 
dependent refiner  shall  be  75,000  barrels 
per  day  or  less,  with  no  provision  for 
percentage  of  captive  crude  oil  nm  in  a 
refinery. 

Twelfth.  For  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  definition  of  an  independent 
marketer  shall  be  any  reseller  not  di- 
rectly affiliated  with  a  major  oil  company. 
This  definition  should  cover  all  outlets 
not  directly  owned  and  operated  by  the 
supplier,  including  both  branded  and  un- 
branded and  major  and  private  brand 
jobbers. 

Thirteenth.  Any  direct  consumer  of  oil 
shall  be  defined  as  a  customer  who  pur- 
chased in  bulk  directly  from  major  oil 
company  suppliers  during  the  base  year. 
Fourteenth.  Once  2-year  contracts 
have  been  signed  guaranteeing  the  sup- 
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Bly  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products  to 
independent  nonaffiliated  segments  of 
the  industry,  the  regulatory  role  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  sliall 
cease  FEA  will  continue  to  collect  data 
and  to  monitor  the  system  to  assure  that 
jt  is  working  reasonably  well.  Any  com- 
plaints that  contracts  are  being  violated 
or  that  suppliers  or  customers  are  not 
fulfilling  the  terms  of  their  contracts 
sliall  be  handled  through  normal  legal 

channels.  •       .  *,, 

Fifteenth.  Once  contracts  expiie  at  the 
end  of  2  years,  it  will  be  up  to  each  cus- 
tomer to  renew  his  contract  or  find  an- 
other under  normal  market  conditions. 
The  allocation  program  will  have  ended. 
The  customer  will  be  expected  to  obtain 
an  alternative  source  of  supply  on  his 

own.  .   .     J     • 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  mtroducmg 
legislation  designed  to  meet  these  needs. 
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By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  2232.  A  bill  to  provide  4-year  terms 
for  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Referred  to  the  Committee  en 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

RECONMRMATION  OF  CABINET  OFilCLRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  93d  Congress  will  be  remem- 
bered in  history  as  the  Congress  which 
reasserted  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  legislative  branch.  The  past 
2  years  were  a  time  for  regaining  the 
necessary  tools  to  remain  an  effective 
and  coequal  branch  of  our  Government. 

But  despite  the  great  gains  made  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  the  93d  Congress 
adjourned  with  much  work  undone  in 
its  attempts  to  regain  all  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers. 

On  May  2,  1973,  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  vote  of  73  to  17,  S.  755,  a  bill  which 
required  reconfirmation  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers by  the  Senate,  but  the  bill  failed 
to  receive  floor  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  93d  Congress. 

I  am  reintroducing  today  a  bill  to  re- 
quire reconfirmation  of  Cabinet  officers 
in  the  same  form  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  last  Congress. 

The  bill  will  set  the  term  of  sei^vice 
for  an  executive  department  head  at  4 
years  beginning  at  noon  on  January  20 
of  the  year  in  which  the  term  of  the 
President  appointing  such  department 
head  begins.  The  term  of  any  depart- 
ment head  serving  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  shall  expire  at  noon 
on  January  20,  1977. 

A  department  head  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  shall  sei-ve  only  the 
unexpired  portion  of  that  term. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  would  affect  the 
power  of  the  President  to  remove  any 
department  head  at  any  time. 

Under  article  II,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments were  made  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  a  part  of  the  body  respon- 
sible for  their  creation.  Since  the  de- 
partment heads  then  serve  at  tlie  pleas- 
ure of  the  President,  once  appointed  they 
may  disregard  their  responsibilities  to 
the  people's  elected  representatives  and 


the  people  so  long  as  they  satisfy  the 
President,  since  they  will  never  have  to 
face  confirmation  hearings  or  debate 
again.  The  irony  of  this  present  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  head  of  the  executive 
branch  must  face  the  voters  every  4  years 
but  his  subordinates  need  face  no  one  for 
a  judgment  as  to  how  they  are  doing 
their  jobs  but  the  President. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  wise- 
ly established  a  Government  based  on 
delicate  balance  of  power  between  three 
equal  branches.  Built  into  the  system  is 
the  necessity  of  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
trust between  each  of  the  branches  as 
each  attempts  to  check  excessive  power 
exercised  by  the  other  branches  while 
maintaining  its  own  powers. 

The  enactment  of  my  bill  would  in- 
sure legislative  re\iew  of  the  stewai'd- 
ship  of  these  high  Government  officials 
whase  acts  once  confirmed,  are  now  be- 
yond action  by  the  people  or  their  elected 
representatives.  Senate  reconfirmation 
would  not  only  serve  as  a  check  upon  in- 
dividuals, but  it  would  also  serve  the 
congressional  oversight  function  by  pro- 
viding an  additional  forum  for  public 
review  of  the  activities  of  the  executive 
department,  the  cabinet  officer  heads. 

Accountability  to  the  public  interest 
is  the  best  guarantee  a  democracy  has  to 
pre.serve  an  effective  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment. My  bill  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  accountability  of  officials  who 
are  now  relatively  isolated  from  the  will 
of  the  people.  Early  enactment  will  help 
complete  some  of  the  unfinished  consti- 
tutional business  of  the  93d  Congress. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.J.  Res.  118.  A  joint  resolution  to 
renounce  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
118,  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  renounce 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  A 
companion  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  gentleman  froni  New  York  (Mi-. 
Ottinckr">  . 

In  recent .  weeks  we  have  heard  and 
read  much  about  the  matter  of  first 
strikes  and  first  use.  There  has  been 
considerable  corifusion  concerning  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  and  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
when  speaking  of  U.S.  defense  policy. 
Has  there  been  a  shift  in  our  policy  or 
not?  Is  it  now  the  thinking  of  our  de- 
fense planners  that  a  certain  ambiguity 
in  our  position  might  complicate  the 
planning  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Do  we 
now  in  fact  draw  a  distinction  between 
strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
when  speaking  of  first  use?  Do  we 
imagine  that  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
could  be  employed  without  this  escalat- 
ing rapidly  to  the  use  of  strategic 
weapons? 

These  are  questions  that  need  answers. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  many  words  written 
in  recent  weeks  have  not  cleared  up  for 
me,  or  perhaps  most  Americans,  just 
where  the  United  States  stands  on  the 


grave  question  of  introducing  nuclear 
weapons  into  our  contingency  plans. 
For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  Senate 
Jouit  Resolution  118  to  provide  a  vehicle 
for  serious  examination  of  an  issue  of 
far-reaching  importance,  having  great 
significance  with  regard  to  the  arms  race, 
and  raising  serious  questions  concerning 
the  historic  position  of  this  counti-j-  that 
it  will  never  be  the  aggressor,  in  any 
spnsp.  with  respect  to  armed  conflict. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  118 

Whereas  the  willingness  for  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  poses  an  intolerable  threat 
to  world  security;  and 

Whereas  failure  to  renounce  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  will  Intensify  the  Interna- 
tional arms  race,  causing  the  United  States 
and  oiher  nations  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  creating  the  capability  for  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  preventing  the  use  of 
those  vast  monetary  resources  for  construc- 
tive and  peaceful  purposes:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Ref-olvcd  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  renounce  the  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  NETWORKS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  American  system,  no  one  owns 
the  news.  No  single  entity  can  decide 
what  is  the  truth,  or  even  what  is  worth 
reporting.  The  Government  cannot  dic- 
tate what  the  public  shall  read  in  the 
morning  newspaper  or  watch  at  night  on 
the  television  sets.  Nor  can  Government 
decide  what  shall  be  excluded.  And  no 
commercial  interest,  or  any  other  kind 
of  special  interest,  is  big  enough  to  con- 
trol the  news. 

This  is  our  crowning  glory,  but  it  Ls 
also  sometimes  a  crown  of  thorns.  For. 
as  a  practical  matter,  someone  has  to 
decide  what  shall  go  over  a  wire  service 
news  ticker,  what  shall  appear  in  a  news- 
paper, and  what  shall  be  aired  on  radio 
and  television.  In  the  area  of  network 
television  particularly.  It  falls  to  a  hand- 
ful of  professionals  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  what  Is  news,  or  what  is  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  the  American  people  to 
merit  a  viewing. 

This  is  an  awesome  power.  We  leave 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  network 
professionals,  because  we  do  not  know 
of  a  better  or  more  practical  way  for  it 
to  be  exercised.  But  when  the  networks 
blunder,  or  appear  to  blunder.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  hear  oxu-  protest,  loud 
and  clear,  not  because  we  seek  to  control 
them  but  because  if  network  decisions 
are  not  subject  to  criticism,  those  who 
make  them  will  soon  begin  to  add  arro- 
gance and  arbitrariness  to  the  normal 
human  faculty  /or  error. 

On  July  28,  columnist  Jack  Anderson 
wrote  of  just  such  a  blunder.  I  trust  I 
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need  not  point  out  that 
has  never  been  noted  for  a 
tude  toward  officialdom 
been  known  to  be  reticen . 
the   most   far-reaching 
rights  of  the  press.  So 
"arrogance"  in  the  media 
tight  control  a  few  network 
cise  over  the  TV  channels 
sume  we  are  getting  it 
horse's  mouth. 

Mr.   Anderson   recently 
televised  interview  with 
It  was  not  designed  £is  aii 
interview.  It  had  a 
patriotic  if  you  will,  and 
was  encouraged  to  discuss 
of  America  as  he  sees  the<n 
that  have  worked,  the 
endured.  No  scoops,  just 
sessment  by  the  Presideni 
has  perceived  in  the  Natior 
tern  he  has  been  a  part  of 
The  program  was  offered 
networks,  each  in  turn 
free  of  charge  to  public 
And  it  was  offered  to  each 
major  commercial  networks 
of  charge  but  with  a 
pay  prime  time  rates.  That 
proud  to  say,  is  a 
Edward  J.  Piszek,  of 
Piszek,  son  of  Polish  immig 
founder  of  Mrs.   Paul's 
worked  his  way  up  from 
the  kind  of  America 
talldng  about,  and  he 
of  the  interview  was  im 
to  back  it  with  his  own 

It  turned  out  that  none  of 
not  one,  could  find  a  placfe 
program,  even  in  the  dark 
siunmer  schedule. 

The  Public  Broadcasting 
It  could  not  broadcast  the 
cause  it  contained  no  "hard 
strikes  me  as  rather  strange 
terested  follower  of  public 
noting  the  time  it  has  for 
llghtfully  obscure  books, 
about  yoga,  exercising 
playing,  I  was  rather 
its  "hard  news  "  dictum 
dent  of  the  United  States 
I  think  there  is  room  for 
public  broadcasting  to 
inition  of  public  interest. 

All  the  commercial 
on  the  grounds  that  they 
interviews  unless  they  are 
their  own  news  staff.  As 

Each  network  explained,  in 
doesn't  carry  Interviews  with 
unless  he  Is  buoyed  up  by  a 
of  network  personalities.  In 
Is  not  so  much  a  President's 
matter;  It's  who  asks  the  quest  on 
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Such  a  policy  raises  a 
that  the  networks,  for  thfeir 
reaucratic  and  promotional 
asserting  a  claim  to  contiol 
on  grounds  that  are  specioiis 
ing,  and  unwarranted. 

Certainly,  there  must  be 
television  network  for  a  di^ussion 
the  President  of  the  United 
the  greatness  of  America. 
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COMPROMISE    ON    OIL    PRICING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
only  a  few  days  remaining  in  which  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  regarding  oil 
price  controls  which  are  to  expire  August 
31,  1975. 

President  Ford  has  offered  a  reason- 
able compromise  which  would  provide 
for  an  orderly  and  noninflationai-y  phase 
out  of  price  controls  on  "old"  oil,  ceiling 
prices  for  oil  not  now  under  controls,  an 
opportunity  in  90  days  to  disapprove  the 
President's  decontrol  plan,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  separate  legislation 
to  establish  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  U.S. 
oil  production. 

What  alternative  does  the  Congress 
have?  The  alternative  is  to  let  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  expire 
on  August  31,  1975,  and  then  allow  petro- 
leum prices  to  rise  free  of  any  controls. 
The  President  has  no  alternative  but  to 
veto  any  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  should  the 
Congress  disapprove  his  new  compro- 
mise proposal. 

Congress  and  the  President  are  in  a 
standoff.  The  President  has  demon- 
strated his  willingness  to  go  more  than 
halfway.  Now  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  act 
responsibly. 

Responsible  action  requires :  First,  that 
neither  the  Senate  nor  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives take  action  to  disapprove  the 
Presidents  plan:  and  second,  the  Con- 
gress then  extend  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leiun  Allocation  Act  so  the  President's 
plan  will  become  effective. 

Again,  let  me  stress  that  the  alterna- 
tive is  a  situation  which  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  President  would  want- 
that  is,  an  immediate  expiration  of  all 
oil  price  controls  on  August  31. 

Proponents  of  controls  should  wel- 
come this  opportunity.  If  the  President's 
decontrol  plan  is  the  disaster  they  fear, 
it  should  be  quickly  evident  and  Congress 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  react  ac- 
cordingly. The  only  thing  they  have  to 
fear  is  that  the  President's  plan  will  be 
a  success,  and  they  will  lose  their  argu- 
ment that  stringent  price  controls  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  Monday's 
Washington  Star  pointed  out  that  "Con- 
gress has  bickered  over  this  issue  long 
enough."  The  editorial  suggests  that 
Congress  should  meet  the  President  mid- 
way and  accept  the  latest  program  for 
an  orderly  decontrol  rather  than  an 
abrupt  end  to  all  controls.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Compromise  on  On-  Pricing 

President  Ford  and  Congress  both  have 
more  to  gain  than  to  lose,  politically,  by 
meeting  midway  on  the  Issue  of  domestic 
crude  oU  pricing.  Finding  «iat  meeting  point, 
somewhere  between  "free  market"  pricing 
and  arbitrary  legislated  celllng.s,  has  not  been 
easy. 

But  If  It  Is  not  found  before  Congress 
recesses — If  the  August  31  lapse  of  present 
ceilings  sends  the  price   of  fuels  zooming 


up— there  will  be  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around.  Moet  of  It  will  properly  be  laid  to 
Congress,  however.  Copgress  seems  remark, 
ably  complacent  about  the  growing  U.S.  de- 
pendency on  Imported  crude  oil — and  In  some 
quarters,  at  least.  Is  stUl  assuming  that  we 
can  have  all  the  home-produced  oU  we  want 
at  bargain  basement  prices. 

The  debate  over  oil  pricing  and  decontrol 
has  largely  turned  on  speculation  over  the 
impact  of  decontrol  on  domestic  prices 
Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  a  sudden  lapse 
of  the  $5.25  price  celling  on  "old  oil"  would 
be  severely  inflationary.  But  there  Is  a  school 
of  thought  among  some  congressional  Demo- 
crats that  even  if  some  concession  must  be 
made  to  the  growing  cost  of  search  and  drlU- 
ing,  domestic  crude  should  be  held  to  the 
neighborhood  of  $7.50  a  barrel,  lest  the  oil 
cartel  and  OPEC  drain  the  proceeds  of  higher 
prices  out  of  our  pockets. 

It  shouldn't  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man- 
even  of  Congress — to  combine  incentive  to 
increase  production  with  a  stable  price  index. 

On  Friday,  President  Ford  sent  to  Con- 
gress still  another  "compromise"  plan — the 
final  offer,  he  says — for  gradual  decontrol. 
It  would  phase  out  the  celling  on  old  oil 
prices  over  a  39-month  period.  It  would  even 
carry  the  political  bonus  of  causing  no  in- 
crease in  fuel  prices  before  the  1976  election. 

It  may  not  be  a  dream  plan  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  security.  But  It  should  be 
sufficiently  attractive.  If  the  claims  made  for 
it  are  acciu^te,  to  bring  Congress  to  a  com- 
promising mood  before  all  controls  suddenly 
end  next  month. 

Certainly  Congres.s  has  bickered  over  this 
Issue  long  enough.  This  time  It  should  ac- 
cept the  President's  olive  branch  offer  and 
get  the  oil  decontrol  issue  behind  It. 
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NUCLEAR  POWER— THE  MORAL 
QUESTION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
in  concise  remarks  before  a  group  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  rehgious  leaders,  Ms. 
Egan  O'Connor  explained  the  unique 
threat  to  present  and  future  generations 
posed  by  our  planned  reliance  on  nuclear 
power  plants  for  electricity. 

As  Ms.  O'Connor  stresses,  you  do  not 
need  to  be  a  Ph.  D.  in  nuclear  physics  to 
understand  the  enormous  moral  implica- 
tions of  building  our  energy  supply  on 
some  of  the  worst  poisons  known  to  man, 
capable  of  irreversibly  contaminating 
our  planet  for  future  generations. 

While  there  are  many  technical  and 
complex  issues  involved  in  the  nuclear 
controversy,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  simple  but  crucial  moral  questions. 
Ms.  O'Connor  puts  it  well  when  she  says: 

In  fact,  Ph.D.'s  and  nuclear  engineers  have 
no  special  expertise  at  all  In  either  common 
sense  or  morality.  They  are  the  wrong  kind 
of  experts  to  be  making  our  country's  energy 
policy — to  be  making  a  decision  which  will 
affect  all  men  for  all  time. 

Egan  O'Connor  is  a  consultant  to  the 
Cofnmittee  for  Nuclear  Responsibility, 
an  organization  of  scientific  and  political 
leaders.  She  is  also  a  board  member  of 
the  Task  Force  Against  Nuclear  Pollu- 
tion, Inc.,  which  represents  over  a  quar- 
ter million  American  voters  who  want 
nuclear  power  out  of  their  lives.  The  task 
force,  which  is  conducting  the  nation- 
wide petition  drive  against  nuclear  power 
is  located  at  153  E  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Religous  Leaders:  Nuclear 
power  Is  Your  Problem,"  be  pruited  in 
ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
■,v  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iCLioious  Leaders:  Nuclkar  Power  Is  Yoir 
Problem 

pem.^rks  to  a  gathering  of  Waohington, 
D.C.  religious  leaders  Octoljer  10,  1974,  by 
Ms  Egan  O'Connor  for  the  Ccimmittee  for 
Nuclear  Responsibility,  POB  2329,  Dublin, 
CA  94566. 

I  am  here  because  I  kiir.vv  a  lot  about  nu- 
clear electric  power,  and  about  the  alleriia- 
tives  to  it,  like  solar  power.  So  I  have  some 
information  you  may  want. 

The  reason  I  have  this  int'cirmation  is  be- 
cause I  have  some  opluiuus  about  minimum 
Human  morality.  I  feel  outrage  over  wars, 
slaughter,  genocide,  famine,  and  injustice 
around  me  of  all  types  and  stripes.  Yet  top- 
ping the  list  and  e.xceeding  my  choke-point, 
is  nuclear  power — the  split  ting  of  atoms  to 
make  electric  power. 

Our  use  of  nuclear  power  necessarily 
creates  radioactive  garbage  which  is  so  dead- 
ly and  so  long  in  decaying,  that  some  of 
what  escapes  Into  the  environment  will  cause 
cancer  and  genetic  Injuries  for  100,000 
years — or  longer. 

I  simply  C4in  not  imagine  any  greater 
depravity  than  for  this  society  to  reach  into 
the  future  and  poison  it  for  essentially  all 
generations  to  come.  Tlii.s  kind  of  evil  is 
irreversible. 

Naturally,  I  want  you  to  .sli.xre  my  con- 
cern. I  think  you  will,  if  I  Ju.st  stick  to  the 
facts.  There  is  no  disagreement  or  controversy 
about  the  following  facts: 

Nuclear  power  plants  do  exactly  what  atom 
bombs  do — they  both  split  atoms  of  heavy 
element.s,  like  uranium  and  plutonium. 
Bombs  are  designed  to  split  a  certain  num- 
ber of  atom-s  as  fast  as  po6;.sib!e.  and  nuclear 
power  reactors  are  designed  to  do  the  same 
job  slowly.  That's  the  basic  difference. 

For  every  pound  of  uranium  or  plutonium 
which  you  split,  you're  going  to  get  a  definite 
amount  of  heat  and  a  definite  amount  of 
radioactive  poisons,  whether  it's  a  bomb  or 
:i  luiclcar  power  reactor. 

When  bombs  are  tested  In  the  air,  the 
radioactive  poisons  come  bac'K  to  earth  as 
fallout.  When  atoms  are  split  inside  a  power 
reactor,  which  Is  a  big,  steel  pressure-cooker, 
the  radioactive  poisons  are  mostly  contained 
inside  the  pot — for  the  time-being.  Later, 
the  poisons  will  get  moved  from  place  to 
place.  The  heat  is  used  to  boil  water,  make 
steam,  turn  turbines,  and  nuike  electric  pow- 
er in  the  familiar  way. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  get  a  lot 
of  heat  energy  and  electric  power  from  atom- 
splitting,  and  It  waa  natural  for  people  to 
Investigate  this  possibility — up  to  a  point. 

Here's  the  problem: 

A  single  nuclear  power  plant  necessarily 
produces  as  mtich  long-lived  radioactivity  as 
1.000  Hiroshima  atom-bombs — every  year.  In 
its  30-year  lifetime,  each  and  every  plant  will 
produce  as  much  radioactive  poison  as  a 
full  nuclear  war — about  600  megatons. 

Right  now,  there  are  50  plants  licensed  to 
operate  In  this  country,  200  more  under  con- 
struction or  on  order,  and  a  total  of  1,000 
projected  for  the  next  25  years.  That's  an 
average  of  20  in  every  state,  so  there  will  be 
no  place  to  hide. 

These  thousand  plants  will,  by  the  laws  of 
nuclear  physics,  produce  as  much  radioactiv- 
ity as  a  million  Hiroshima  bombs  in  this 
country,  every  year.  If  you  add  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  which  we  are  busily  exporting 
nuclear  power  plants,  the  figure  could  be 
about  three  million  Hlroehlma-bombs'  worth 
per  year. 


Dr.  Hannes  Alfven,  who  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Physics  In  1970,  has  pointed  out: 
"In  a  full-scale  fission  program,  the  radio- 
active waste  will  soon  become  so  enormous 
that  a  total  poisoning  of  our  planet  is  poii- 
slble." 

And  that's  not  all.  "I'he.se  plants  produce 
a  special  radioactive  element  called  pluto- 
nium. As  many  of  you  know,  plutonium  is 
the  material  from  which  the  Nagasaki  atoni- 
bomb  was  made. 

It  takes  only  about  20  pounds  or  less  to 
make  an  atom-bomb,  and  it  is  now  widely 
Hdmitted  that  atom-bombs  could  be  made 
in  a  garage  by  2  or  3  physicists  without  any 
cla.ssiiled  information.  Private  atom-bombs 
could  fit  in  a  suitcase.  An  excellent  series  of 
articles  on  thl.s  prospect  appeared  in  the 
'Profile"  section  of  the  New  Yorker  m.-vga- 
zlne  last  year,  December  3,  10.  17,  1973. 

If  we  permit  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  v.e  are  going  to  put  about  600,- 
000  pounds  of  additional  plutonium  every 
year  Into  commercial  circulation.  Since  It 
takes  the  theft  of  only  20  pounds  to  make  a 
bomb,  there  is  official  admission  that  It  will 
be  difficult  to  prevent  atomic  terrorism. 

Tl»e  Atomic  Energy  Comml.sslon  has  rec- 
ommended that  we  create  a  .special  police 
force  because  of  the  plutonium  problem.  All 
domestic  and  foreign  groups  which  show  any 
hostile  feelings  toward  society  wUl  have  to  be 
intilirated  and  checked  out,  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  construction  and  use  of  pri- 
vate atom-bombs.  And  when  the  first  pri- 
vate atom-bomb  is  used  nevertheless,  we  face 
the  possibility  of  panic  and  martial  law — 
indefinitely. 

One  other  thing:  plutonium  is  special 
enough  as  atom-bomb  material,  but  it's 
unique  as  a  poison.  One  pound — about  tluree 
tablespoons — represents  the  official  ma.\l- 
nium  permissible  amount  for  700  mUlion  peo- 
ple, it's  .so  toxic. 

And  another  thing:  the  radioactive  half- 
life  of  plutonium  is  24.000  years.  That  means 
if  you  have  a  pound  of  plutonium  in  the  en- 
vironment today,  you'll  still  liave  a  half- 
pound  24,000  years  from  today.  And  It  will 
take  another  24,000  years  for  half  of  that  to 
decay.  You'll  be  rid  of  the  proljlem  in  about 
a  quarter-million  years. 

One  last  thltig:  plutonium  and  all  the 
other  radioactive  poisons  produced  Inside  the 
so-called  "clean"  nuclear  power  plants,  can 
cause  both  cancer  and  genetic  injuries.  There 
is  no  disagreement  about  that. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  disagreement  about 
anything  I  have  said  so  far. 

The  advocates  and  opponents  of  nuclear 
power  agree  that  this  is  an  inherently  dan- 
generous  technology.  Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg,  for- 
merly Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Lab  and  now 
research  chief  for  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, has  said  that  "deficiencies"  in 
uuclear  technology,  if  not  remedied,  "could 
mean  catastrophe  for  mankind".  He  is  a 
heavy  advocate  for  nuclear  power,  neverthe- 
less. 

With  the  planned  production  of  radio- 
active poison  every  year  equivalent  to  a  mil- 
lion Hiroshima  explosions,  and  annual  pluto- 
nium production  around  600,000  pounds,  it 
is  self-evident  that  uuclear  power  requires 
99.999'/^:  success  In  containing  radioactive 
poisons  and  controlling  plutonium.  I  have 
never  heard  a  nuclear  power  advocate  deny 
that,  during  four  years  of  debate. 

So  the  whole  nuclear  power  controversy 
bolls  down  to  two  simple  questions: 

1.  What  Is  the  likelihood  that  the  nuclear 
power  industry  will  achieve  a  miraculous 
99.999  Tc  success  in  containing  radioactive 
poisons  and  controlling  plutonium? 

2.  What  is  the  morality  of  going  ahead  if 
there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt? 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  Ph.D.  in  nxiclear 
physics  to  answer  these  questions.  In  fact, 
Ph.D.'s  and  nuclear  engineers  have  no  special 
expertise  at  all  In  elMier  common  setose  or 


morality.  They  are  the  wrong  kind  of  experts 
to  be  making  our  country's  energy  policy — 
to  be  making  a  decision  which  will  affect 
all  men  for  all  time.  This  is  your  field. 

So  much  for  the  facts  about  nuclear  powfr. 
The  rest  Is  opinion. 

A  riCHT  WHICH  CAN  Bf;  WON    .    .    .    AND  FINISHl^II 

If  you  agree  that  the  facis  make  uuclear 
power  a  major  moral  issvie.  then  you  may  be 
Interested  in  my  an.swers  to  the  "two  cenvrul 
questions  in  this  controversy. 
I 

With  re{;ard  to  containment  and  control. 
I  con.sider  the  likelihood  to  be  zero  that  the 
nuclear  power  industry  will  contain  its 
radioactive  poisons  and  control  its  pltitonli.mi 
■with  the  required  99.999':  success.  It  cer- 
tainly docs  not  happen  with  either  gold  or 
heroin. 

Even  in  the  nuclear  submarine  and  Apollo 
moon  programs,  human  errors  have  set  a 
record  which  would  be  a  disaster  In  civilian 
uticlear  power.  In  the  irtclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. I  believe  1".  to  5'.  of  the  radioactive 
poison  is  unaccottnted  for.  Portiuiately,  the 
weapons  program  Is  small  compared  v.lth 
the  planned  civilian  program. 

I  consider  the  probability  to  be  extremely 
high,  and  not  ai  all  remote,  that  nuclear 
electricity  will  mean  nuclear  pollution,  mis- 
erv.  and  fear. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  grotesque  to  plan 
to  build  a  civilization  on  plutonium — the 
worst  poison  known  to  man.  Cancer  and 
genetic  mutations  from  nuclear  pollution 
could  someday  nullify  all  the  life-savlUK 
efforts  of  modern  medicine  and  social 
workers. 

A  "phitonium  economy",  ps  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  calls  it.  is  a  wild  idea. 
I'm  sine  it  was  never  fully  explained  to  Gen. 
Elsenhower  when  he  was  sold  the  "Atoms  for 
Peace"  slogan  In  1954.  Tlie  depth  with  which 
poliUcinns  have  considered  the  plutonium 
economy,  Is  reflected  In  the  following  re- 
marks by  President  Nixon  at  Hanford,  Wash- 
ton,  Sept.  26, 1971 : 

"I  live,  as  you  know.  In  California,  dow^» 
in  San  Clemente.  Right  next  to  us,  within 
a  couple  of  miles,  is  one  of  the  new  nuclear 
power  plants  ...  I  am  not  afraid,  not  be- 
cause I  know  much  about  It.  but  because 
what  I  do  know  tells  me  that  here  we  have 
a  new  source  of  energy  that  Is  absolutely  Im- 
portant to  the  future  of  the  world  .  .  . 

"Don't  ask  me  what  a  breeder  reactor  io: 
ask  Dr.  Schlesinger.  But  tell  him  not  to  tell 
you,  because  unless  you  are  one  of  those 
Ph.D.'s.  you  wouldn't  understand  it  either, 
but  I  do  know  that  here  we  have  the  poten- 
tiality of  a  whole  new  breakthrough  in  the 
development  of  power  for  peace  .  .  . 

"I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  how  all  of 
this  business  abotjt  breeder  reactors  and 
nuclear  energy  is  over  my  head.  1'hat  was 
one  of  my  poorest  subjects,  science  .  .  .  But 
it  has  always  been  fascinating  to  me  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  people  are  to  be  a 
great  people,  we  must  always  explore  the 
unknown  .  .  ." 

We  who  oppose  nuclear  power  are  nol 
afraid  of  "the  miknown".  Our  number  in- 
cludes some  of  the  world's  top  nuclear  scien- 
tists. We  oppose  nuclear  power  because  we 
do  understand  it. 

"Safe"  nuclear  power  is  a  fantasy.  Ad- 
vocates of  nuclear  power  are  asking  us  to 
siLspend  our  own  common  sense  when  they 
call  nuclear  power  "clean".  I  think  they  have 
lost  touch  with  reality. 

Listen  when  they  answer  questions  about 
nuclear  power.  There  is  just  a  single,  feeble 
refrain:  "We  have  considered  that  problem, 
and  we  are  confident  the  problem  is  manage- 
able." If  you  ever  hear  a  different  answer, 
please  let  us  know. 

People  in  the  real  world  do  not  share  their 
confidence.  A  rapidly  growing  utunber  of 
middle  Americans  are  ready  to  revolt  before 
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they  will  make  the  habltabillt] 
dependent  on  miracles  in  the 
industry. 

As  for  the  morality  of  going 
It  violates  minimum  morality 
Rtion  of  humans  to  compron 
for  essentially  all  generations 

Nuclear    power    Is    the 
energy  choice.  There  Is  no  oth^r 
Ing  electricity  which  also 
to  poison  the  planet  totally 
Nuclear  power  raises  the 
much  do  we  treasure  thl;;  pla: 
elate  life's  chance  here? 

Even  if  you  and  I  escape  < 
personal  injury  from   nuclear 
we  feel  proud  to  leave  a  deadly 
legacy  to  our  descendants?  I 
put  that  question  to  your 
I  hope  you  will,  the  revulsion 
power  would  grow   to  powerf|il 
very  rapidly. 

What  makes  tolerance  for 
all  the  more  unnecessary  is  t 
of    another    energy    source 
bigger.  And  it  Is  benign.  I 
energy  from  the  sun.  It  is  safe 
tain  to  work.  According  to  ex 
reported  to  the  National  Scie 
in  1S72  and  to  the  AJB.C.  in 
country's  present  energy  needs 
by  using  Just  5';   of  the  solar 
falls  on  4 '  c  of  our  land. 

The  availability  of  solar 
all  the  more  inexcusable  for  \ia 
rush  into  nuclear  power.  The 
solar  and  nuclear  power  is,  in 
choice  between  good  and  evil 
aging  our  sacred  trust — this 

That  Is  why  I  think  it  is  yoxir 
to  pay  attention  and  organic 
tlon.  as  some  of  you  did  on  the 
rights  and  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
to  Interest  people  in  distant 
they  are  not  even  that 
abuses  they  tolerate  every  day. 
stroslty  of  the  nuclear  power 
stir  something  in  the  soul  of 
It  ia  most  encouraging. 

Usually  issues  have  to  reach 
any  action  is  taken.  But  the 
the  nuclear  power  problem 
crisis  has  to  be  prevented 
create  radioactive  poisons,  we 
of  them.  It's  an  irrever.^ible  act. 

If  you  mu9  the  nuclear 
ture  generations  of  all  races, 
not  know  how  to  forgive  you. 
onto  a  hopelessly  contaminates  i 
cancer,  mental  retardation, 
genetic  illnesses  built  right  In 
water  and  food  forever.  I  don't 
say,  "Oh  well,  other  issues  in 
been  more  important." 

I'll  close  by  saying  that,  unli4e 
the  nuclear  power  flght  is  a 
be  won  and  finished.  The  effort 
a  sunshine  economy  instead  of 
one.  will  have   its  effect  for 
mlllenia  .  .  .  which  is  anotbei 
makes  thU  issue  different 
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fli-st  learned  that  Colonel  Wright  was 
missing,  no  word  concerning  his  where- 
abouts has  been  received  from  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  brave  American  fighting  men  still 
unaccounted  for  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  om-  coimtiT-  Oui-  efforts  to  obtain  full 
information  about  them  must  continue. 
In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Wright: 
Please  help  us  if  you  can  to  keep  this  Na- 
tion from  'putting  these  men  behind  if  as 
it  moves  on  to  detente,  trade,  economic 
recovery,  and  the  celebration  of  two  hun- 
dred years  of  building  a  noble  and  proud 
heritage. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Wright's  son  and 
the  otliers  missing  in  action  must  not  be 
abandoned.  I  request  that  Mrs.  Wright's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  othei-s 
may  hear  her  plea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Grefn  Pobfst,  Ark..  Jnlff  23, 197S. 
Sen.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Senator  McClellan  :  During  the  last 
campaign  you  vnx)te  a  very  nice  letter  to 
me — the  result  of  an  unnamed  mutual 
friend  telling  you  of  my  Interest  in  your 
work  In  Washington.  It  began  long  before  I 
came  to  Arkansas  In  1956.  Regardless  of  the 
political  label,  we  need  honest,  courageous 
men  In  our  legislative  halls.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  serve  your  State  and  Nation 
there  for  a  long  time  to  come.  You  deserve 
any  reward  you  may  receive.  The  need  grows 
greater  and  the  burden  heavier  each  pass- 
ing year.  I  hesitate  to  Increase  It. 

The  plight  of  our  remaining  POW's  In 
North  Vietnam  and  Indochina  rests  heavily 
on  my  heart.  I  wrote  to  you  about  It  In 
1367  when  our  only  son.  Col.  Oary  O.  Wright, 
commanding  an  RF4  Phantom  was  lost  near 
Hanoi.  You  were  kind  to  answer  expressing 
your  concern. 

Only  about  one-third  of  those  men  we:e 
accounted  for  by  North  Vietnam,  tho'  she 
signed  a  treaty  in  Paris  two  years  ago  agree- 
ing to  account  for  all  of  them.  She  has 
since  indicated  that  there  are  more  men 
there  fcr  whom  she  will  account  when  we 
have  complied  with  further  demands  on  her 
part.  North  Vietnam  is  In  flagrant  violation 
of  her  treaty  obligations.  The  United  States 
is  publicly  insulted  and  degraded.  As  far  as 
I  can  determine,  the  responses  of  the  United 
States  are  weak  and  ineffective. 

Bringing  up  the  subject  In  conference,  re- 
questing information,  asking  permlsciiou  to 
search,  accepting  the  killing  of  members  of 
our  search  teams,  importuning  and  begging 
is  not  enough.  Nothing  short  of  firnf  eco- 
nomic pressure  or  military  force  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  Communists.  The  Mayaguez 
incident  should  be  an  indication.  A  broken 
treaty  justifies  decisive  action. 

Certainly  we  should  not  consider  any  re- 
construction or  economic  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam, Lao6,  Cambodia  untU  we  have  compli- 
ance from  them.  Even  trade  agreements  with 
Russia  or  China  weaken  our  position. 

As  we  break  faith  with  our  missing  men. 
our  proud  heritage  is  tarnished.  We  will  have 
to  Uve  with  our  yellow  streak  the  rest  of  our 
national  existence.  We  cannot  put  Vietnam 
behind  us  by  betraying  our  loyal  men  who 
served  (are  serving)  this  nation  bravely  and 
in  good  faith.  Surely  they  are  as  worthy  as 
any  other  group.  They  deserve  more  than  de- 
sertion and  abandonment. 

X  talked  to  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Jim  Cai-y 
about  this  matter  in  relation  lu  Mr.  Sol/Jieo- 


Itsyn's  statements  as  quoted  In  the  Vs 
News  &  World  Report,  July  14.  1975,  pp.  4^' 
50;  especially  the  second  column  of  p.  47  yg, 
ferrlng  to  our  POWs.  They  said  you  have  this 
reference  In  your  office.  I  think  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn's  Is  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the 
situation. 

We  should  demp.iid  Informr.tlon  on  every 
man  who  is  MIA,  POW,  or  KIA.  It  Is  defeat- 
ist to  fold  our  hands  and  say,  "We  wish  It 
were  in  our  power  to  account  fully  for  all  our 
men  '  as  Robert  J.  McClOfSkey  recently  wrote 
to  Congressman  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt. 

P;-ocedvres  thus  far  are  Inconsistent.  The 
Air  Force  Review  Board  of  January  1974  made 
a  finding  concerning  Colonel  Wright  of  "pre- 
sumcd  killed  in  action"  vrithout  any  evi- 
dence—only Its  absence.  His  co-pl!ot,  Lt. 
Wozlak,  remains  on  the  missing  In  action  list. 
I  think  Col.  Wright's  wife,  Joan,  asked  for  the 
decision.  This  does  not  alter  the  possibility 
that  he  may  be  still  helpless  and  suffering  In 
a  Communist  prison.  If  or  when  he  comes 
home,  I  could  not  look  him  In  the  eye  If  r 
failed  to  express  these  facts.  Someone  must 
speak  for  him  and  his  companlon.s.  They  can- 
not speak  for  themselves. 

My  husband,  Floyd,  died  January  8,  1975. 
That  leaves  me  and  my  family  alone  In  this 
struggle  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  our 
son.  Gary's  family  of  five  children  has  suf- 
fered greatly,  as  I  know  have  tho  families  of 
all  the  other  men  concerned.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  Air  Force  for  the  beautiful  U.S.  Flag, 
Gary's  Purple  Heart,  his  Air  Medal  with  three 
clusters,  and  his  Distinguished  Plying  CroM, 
These  speak  mutely  of  his  valiant  life.  Please 
help  us  If  you  can  to  keep  this  Nation  from 
"putting  these  men  behind  it"  as  It  moves 
on  to  'detente',  trade,  economic  recovery,  and 
the  celebration  of  two  hundred  years  of 
building  a  noble  and  proud  heritage. 
Sincerely  but  sadly  yours, 

Mary  E.  Wright. 

P.S.— I  realize  that  this  Is  a  very  tmpopu- 
lar  cause  at  this  time.  For  this  reason,  I  ap- 
peal to  men  of  courage. 


THE  NATIONAL  DISEASE  CONTROL 
AND  CONSUMER  HEAIiTH  EDUCA- 
TION AND  PROMOTION  ACT  OP 
1975 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  "The  National 
Disease  Control  and  Consumer  Health 
Education  and  Promotion  Act  of  1975" 
IS.  1466'. 

INTRODUCTIOK 

The  bill  would: 

Pu-st.  Authorize  $105  million  over  3 
years  to  continue  disease  prevention  and 
control  programs; 

Second.  Authorize  $145  million  over  3 
years  for  venereal  disease  prevention  and 
control  progi-ams.  and  expands  the  defi- 
nition of  venereal  disease  to  include 
other  sexually  transmitted  diseases  in 
addition  to  ssrphllls  and  gonorrhea ;  while 
enabling  minors  to  seek  and  receive 
treatment  for  venereal  diseases  on  their 
own,  in  conformance  with  current  stat- 
utes in  49  of  our  50  States;  and 

Third.  Authorizes  $55  million  over  3 
years  to  establish  health  education  and 
promotion  programs,  including  grants  to 
communities  that  wish  to  initiate  water 
treatment  programs  to  reduce  tlie  inci- 
dence of  oral  disease  and  dental  defects, 
and  create  in  the  private  sector  a  center 
for  healtli  education  and  promotion. 

Title  II  of  the  bi  respecting  venereal 
di.sea.<!e  incorporates  "The  National  Ve- 
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nereal  Disease  Prevention  and  Control 
Amendments  of  1975"  (S.  1454) ,  which  I 
introduced  with  broad  bipartisan  co- 
sDonsorship.  To  the  cosponsors  of  S. 
1454:  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
jjr  Williams.  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Beall, 
Ml-!  Brooke,  Mi-.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Philip  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Inouve,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mi\  Randolph.  Mr. 
BiBicoFF,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  and  Mr.  Staf- 
roHD— they  will  be  pleased  to  know  their 
support  for  the  bill  in  gieat  measure  con- 
tributed to  the  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare 
Committee's  decision  to  maintain  a  sep- 
arate program  to  continue  tlie  national 
commitment    to    deal     with     \enereal 

disease. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  respecting  health 
education  and  promotion  incorporates 
many  of  the  provisions  of  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced "The  National  Health  Education 
Policy  and  Development  Act  of  1975" 
(S.  1521) — which  was  also  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressmen Cohen  and  Hastings  (H.R. 
3205). 

This  title  also  incorporates  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  committee,  and  which 
the  committee  adopted,  based  upon  a 
provision  in  S.  2026  authored  by  Sena- 
tor Magnuson.  The  provision  authorizes 
)9  million  over  3  years  for  grants  to 
communities  who  wish  to  initiate  water 
treatment  programs  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  oral  disease  and  dental  defects. 

VENEREAL   DISEASE 

The  national  attack  on  VD — laimched 
under  a  bill  I  authored  which  became 
law— represented  a  new  chapter  in  the 
saga  of  VD  prevention  and  control.  It 
authorized  unprecedented  support  levels 
both  for  proven  and  theoretical  VD  con- 
trol activities. 

Today  venereal  disease  control  is  at  a 
critical  juncture.  The  increase  in  the 
gonorrhea  rate  has  been  slowed  and  the 
syphilis  rate  has  been  brought  to  a  sta- 
tionary level. 

Increased  efforts  should  bring  even 
greater  progress.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  insure  that  our  effort  to  control 
and  prevent  venereal  disease  in  the 
United  States  does  not  become  frag- 
mented and  intei-mittent.  The  measure 
will  permit  us  to  continue  the  national 
commitment.  History  has  shown  that  re- 
curring peaks  and  valleys  of  national  In- 
terest and  apathy  have  produced  unsatis- 
factory results  in  respect  to  reducing  the 
reservoir  of  Infection,  developing  vac- 
cines to  prevent  VD,  improving  methods 
for  better  diagnosis,  and  stalemating  or 
drying  up  promising  efforts  in  control 
and  research.  We  cannot  afiford  to  have 
myths  and  cliches  become  the  currency 
of  public  knowledge  on  VD. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  must 
step  up  our  national  effort  to  rid  our- 
selves of  VD  as  a  major  social  health 
problem  once  and  for  all.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  do  precisely  that. 

HEALTH     EDUCATIOIf 

In  the  past  the  Nation's  most  Impor- 
tant health  problems  were  Infectious 
diseases— polio,  diphtheria  and  pneumo- 
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nia — where  the  patient  had  little  role  in 
his  own  health  care.  However,  infectious 
diseases  have  been  replaced  by  chronic 
diseases  in  importance.  The  most  com- 
mon causes  of  death  now  are  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke.  Other  important 
health  conditions  are  resplratoi'y  disease, 
obesity.  alcohoUsm,  accidents,  and  sui- 
cide. In  these  instances,  the  general 
health  of  individuals  depends  greatly  on 
their  own  informed  actions  and  practices, 
and  impressive  gains  in  the  prevention 
of  illness  and  death  can  be  made  if  people 
are  better  informed  and  motivated  ta 
take  action  to  improve  their  health. 

The  tragedy  is  that  a  great  many  indi- 
viduals are  still  unaware  of  their  own 
role  in  the  prevention  and  relief  of  such 
chronic  diseases  and  other  health  condi- 
tions and  lack  the  knowledge  needed  to 
utilize  health  services  effectively.  Many 
Americans  persist  in  lifestyles  which 
threaten  their  own  well-being.  Millions 
of  Americans  eat  too  much,  drink  too 
much,  exercise  too  little,  and  lead  lives 
w  hich  are  too  stressful. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation  that 
we  educate  and  encourage  our  citizens 
to  develop  sensible  health  practices. 

This  is  consistent  with  my  own  com- 
mitment to  equity,  economy  and  eflB- 
ciency  respecting  health  care. 

For  too  long  we  have  given  remarkably 
little  attention  to  the  education  of  our 
people  for  better  health.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  respecting  health  education 
provide.  I  beheve.  the  necessary  mandate 
for  change. 

Through  this  bill  we  can  change  the 
current  inadequate  and  fragmented  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  prevention  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  illness  and  its  associated 
human  suffering,  and  thus  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

FLT7ORI0ATION 

The  safety  and  effectiveness  of  fluori- 
dation as  a  powerful  preventive  weapon 
In  the  battle  against  dental  disease  can 
no  longer  be  denied.  The  efficacy  of 
fluoridation  has  been  widely  known  for 
many  years,  and  overwhelming  testimony 
has  been  received  from  both  scientific 
and  professional  groups  to  this  effect. 

Bringhig  the  level  of  fluoridation  in 
commimity  water  supplies  to  the  opti- 
mum level  is  the  safest,  most  effective, 
and  most  econcHnlcal  way  to  prevent 
tooth  decay.  Fluoridation  prevents  40- 
60  percent  of  the  dental  carles  usually 
experienced  by  children.  The  effects  of 
fluoridation  have  been  studied  in  the 
United  States  since  1945  and  all  com- 
munities involved  have  reported  signi- 
ficant reductions  In  tooth  decay  as  a 
result  of  this  public  health  measure. 

The  American  Dental  Association  sup- 
port for  this  provision  Is  set  forth  in  a 
letter  to  me  printed  on  pages  38-39  of 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill  (Senate 
Report  No.  94-330). 

coMuinncABLi:  diseases 

The  control  of  communicable  disease 
Is  not  and  should  not  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. They  cannot  do  the  job  alone  and 
commimicable  disease  does  not  recog- 
nize State  boimdarles. 

While  measles,  rubella,  and  polio  are 


at  theii-  lowest  points  ever,  too  much  of 
the  population  is  not  protected  against 
these  diseases  and  a  relaxation  of  our 
national  commitment  to  support  efforts 
to  immunize  children  will  have  dire,  to- 
tally preventable,  consequences. 

Rather  than  turn  our  attention  away 
from  these  diseases  and  tuberculosis.  I 
believe  we  should  seize  the  opportunity 
to  accelerate  the  decline  and  eventual 
eradication  of  these  diseases. 


CUBA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
page  one  story  in  many  of  this  morning's 
newspapers  is  the  announcement  that 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  are  no  longer  formally  boimd 
to  uphold  the  1964  OAS  resolution  im- 
posing diplomatic  and  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba.  The  decision  to  end 
the  11 -year-old  policy  of  trying  to  isolate 
the  Castro  government  was  made  yester- 
day in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica. 

I  welcome  that  decision  because,  a«  I 
stated  earlier  this  year: 

The  time  has  .  .  .  come  for  careful  con- 
.sideration  of  making  a  change  in  our  policy 
toward  Cuba.  Our  policy  of  Isolating  Cuba 
has  been  a  failure,  and  It  Is  time  to  re- 
examine that  policy  with  a  view  toward  end- 
ing the  futile  economic  boycott  and  restoring 
normal  relations. 

Tlie  decision  by  the  United  States  to 
join  15  other  OAS  members  to  rescind 
the  1964  sanctions  resolution  indicates.  I 
beUeve,  that  a  positive  reexamhiation  of 
our  pxjlicy  toward  Cuba  is  now  underway. 
I  hope  tills  change  in  official  attitude  will 
lead  to  a  staged  removal  of  our  economic 
embargo  and  to  the  beginning  of  diplo- 
matic discussions  with  the  proper  Cuban 
authorities. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
NAVAL  BALANCE 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  July  28 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  contained 
some  very  hiteresting  material  relative 
to  the  United  States-Soviet  naval  bal- 
ance. 

I  think  some  very  important  points 
are  made  In  these  two  interviews.  Sec- 
retary Middendorf  Is  quite  right  when 
he  states  that  the  Soviet  system  permits 
greater  consistency  in  long-range  plan- 
ning— and  not  just  in  naval  affairs,  I 
would  add.  I  am  not  endorsing  the  whole 
of  the  Soviet  system  when  I  say  this,  but 
we  are  foolish  if  we  do  not  recognize 
those  advantages  which  our  competitor 
possesses.  Planning  Is  one  such  advan- 
tage, and  It  is  a  significant  one.  As  the 
Secretary  notes,  it  enables  the  Soviets 
to  embark  on  a  10-year  shipbuilding 
program  and  know  that  in  10  years,  they 
will  have  the  ships  they  have  planned. 

However.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Soviet  planning  Is  sometimes  overly  rig- 
Id.  Once  they  decide  to  go  ahead  with  a 
program.  It  Is  even  more  difficult  for 
them  to  stop  it.  if  It  is  outdated  by  new 
developments,  than  It  Is  for  us  to  do  so 
In  the  same  situation.  And  It  Is  not  easy 
for  us  to  do  so. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  also  makes  some  im- 
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portant  points  which 
consider. 

When  the  admiral  States  that  the  So- 
viets couW  very  possltly  have  overpow 
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clear  power  does  not  change  that  fact,  pany  then  sold  the  plasma  in  the  TIntt«^ 

then  nuclear  power  Is  second  priority.  States  for  $23.                                 ^*" 

That  means  If  we  have  to  choose  be-  The  international  blood  plasma  tn,^ 

^       .    .^    w  .....^          :  overpow-    tween  larger  numbers  of  conventionaUy  threatens  the  lives  of  desperate  r^* 

ered  us  in  the  Medlteifranean  in  October    powered  ships  and  smaUer  numbers  of  and  contributes  to  anti-America  ^» 

of  1973,  he  is  not  being  unduly  alarmist,     nuclear-powered  ships,  the  former  is  the  ment  in  foreign  countries   It  mar   i 

I^have^polnted  out  to  the  Senate  before    logical  choice  at  the  present  time.  pose  a  real  and  unnecessary  damL  t 

■"""  -       •  -                •                 It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  we  Americans.                                           " 

should  make  the  choice  another  way.  It  is  currently  illegal  to  use  impoitvi 

in  that  we  should  choose  to  have  nuclear  blood  plasma  for  human  patients  mj^ 

power  but  not  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  manufacturer  is  licensed  by  the  FM 

ships  we  build.  That  would  mean  a  larger  eral  Drug  Administration.  Only  two  ^" 

naval  shipbuilding  budget.  Admiral  Zum-  panics  presently  hold  a  license  to  IniDort 

'valt  notes  that.  In  his  view,  the  budget  plasma  for  human  use.  However  manv 

.should  be  $10  billion  larger,  and  I  am  observers  of  the  situation  suspect  ttat 

not  certain  I  disagree  with  him.  if  we  large  quantities  of  imported  plasma  are 

are  really  to  meet  the  Soviet  naval  chal-  finding  their  way  into  hospitals  fllidtlv 

lenge.  The  admiral  thinks  this  money  I  believe'  that  this  situation  mav  »"ii 
should  come  from  an  expansion  of  the 


that  the  Soviets  are  today  superior  to 
us  in  some  aspects  of  laval  power.  They 
have  naval  superiority  in  certain  areas, 
including,  I  believe,  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. I  believe  Iheir  capability  to 
cut  our  vital  sea  lan<s  with  their  sub- 
marines is  superior  tc  our  capability  to 
keep  them  open.  I  am  i  lot  talking  of  what 
they  may  be  able  to  do  in  the  future. 
Both  Admiral  Zumwal ;  and  I  are  speak- 
ing of  capabilities  the  Soviets  have  right 
now. 

The  admiral  also  nates  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  ship-to-st  ip  missile — a  So- 
viet development  whic  h  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  copy — hi  s  worked  a  pro- 
found change  in  naval  warfare,  a  change 
which  must  necessaril  7  Influence  future 
naval  building  programs,  both  in  tei-ms 
of  individual  ship  des  gns  and  in  terms 
of  the  size  and  type  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. The  ship-to-sl  ip  missile  is  an 
"equalizer".  It  used  t)  be  that,  if  you 
wanted  a  ship  with  en  )ugh  hitting  pow- 
er to  fight  a  cruiser.  yi)u  had  to  build  a 
cruiser.  To  fight  an  aii  craft  carrier,  you 
had  to  have  anothei"  aircraft  carrier. 
With  the  ship-to-shlj;  missile,  that  no 
longer  Is  true.  A  small,  i  aexpensive  boat — 
something  no  bigger  ttian  a  PT  boat — 
can  carry  a  missile  w  th  enough  punch 
to  InfUct  heavy  damag  e  on  a  major  op- 
ponent, Including  a  cuiser  or  an  air- 
craft carrier.  Each  enemy  ship,  even 
small  ones,  can  carrj-  i  hese  missiles  and 
almost  every  modern  So\1et  ship  does 
carry  them. 

What  this  iueftn&  it  that  each  indi- 
vidual ship,  in  an  acti(n  against  an  op- 
ponent equipped  with  antiship  missiles, 
nins  a  much  higher  cl  ance  of  being  hit 
and  at  least  kxiocked  o\  it  of  action,  if  not 
sunk.  This,  in  turn,  mtans  that  our  pri- 
mary requirement  is  tc  liave  in  oui-  own 
fleet  a  larger  number  of  fighting  ships, 
so  that  our  capabilits  is  diversified.  I 
think  the  reasoning  is  clear;  if  all  our 
capability  is  concentrated  into  a  small 
number  of  ships,  and  e  ich  of  those  ships 
is  more  likely  to  be  kno  :ked  out  of  action 
than  previously  was  the  case,  our  likeli- 
hood of  being  defeated  has  gone  up.  The 
proper  response  to  thxt  problem  is  to 
give  ourselves  more  fghting  ships,  so 
that  when  some  are  kn  K:ked  out,  we  still 
have  some  capability  lemaining. 

It  is  this  situation  th  a.t  lends  credence 
to  Admiral  Zumwalt's  r  >niai-ks  about  nu- 
clear power.  I  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  nuclear  power  his  nmny  advan- 
tages. If  there  were  no  a-ade-off  between 
nuclear  power  and  nui  ibers,  I  would  be 
an  for  nuclear  power. 

But  If  there  Is  gotng  to  be  a  trade-off, 
we  must  remember  tha^  our  first  priority 
Is  numbers.  When  the  actual  cnmch 
comes,  a  nuclear -poweied  ship  Is  no  less 
likely  to  be  hit  by  an  enemy's  ship-to- 
ship  missile  than  Is  a.  conventionally 
powered  ship.  Nuclear  power  In  no  way 
lessens  the  need  for  humbers:  and  If 
numbers  are  the  first  Priority,  and  nu- 


total  defense  budget.  I  am  not  certain 
I  agree  with  that;  we  are  already  nm- 
ning  a  huge  deficit,  and  I  am  not  certain 
any  specific  budget  should  be  expanded. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  recognize  that 
by  every  criteria  we  are  a  sea  power,  not 
a  land  power,  and  reallocate  our  existing 
defense  budget  accordingly,  we  could 
provide  enough  money  for  an  adequate 
naval  program  within  the  existing  de- 
fense total.  Admittedly,  that  would  mean 
reduction  In  land  forces,  but  if  we  have 
to  choose  between  land  and  sea  power 
there  is  only  one  logical  choice  for  us. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
words  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
I  believe  they  make  some  very  valid 
points,  that  we  in  the  Congress  must 
consider.  They  are  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  ongoing  debate  over  the 
future  structure  for  our  defense  estab- 
lishment. 


DANGER  OF  INFECTED  BLOOD 
PLASMA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  in  the  July  4,  1975,  issue  of  the 
National  Catholic  Reporter,  Mark  Wini- 
arski  called  attention  to  serious  and 
growing  problems  related  to  the  interna- 
tional trade  in  human  blood  plasma. 

In  the  last  20  years.  30,000  Americans 
died  after  receiving  infected  blood  trans- 
fusions. In  the  name  of  free  enterprise, 
unscrupulous  commercial  blood  banks 
opened  In  this  country  and  abroad.  Poor 
people,  sick  people,  ill-fed  people,  alco- 
holics, and  drug  addicts  have  tried  to 
support  themselves  by  selling  their 
blood. 

Increases  in  the  blood  plasma  trade 
have  brought  about  increases  in  the  dan- 
ger of  blood  transfusions.  Blood  Infected 
with  hepatitis,  blood  short  in  protein, 
blood  that  Is  anemic;  in  short,  diseased 
blood  is  daily  finding  its  way  into  the 
bodies  of  imsuspecting  victim.s. 

The  international  trade  in  blood  plas- 
ma has  produced  many  horrors,  only 
some  of  which  we  know  about.  Blood  col- 
lection companies  operating  outside  this 
country  pay  little  heed  to  donor  health 
or  the  frequency  of  donation.  One  woman 
in  the  Philippines,  for  example,  bled  her- 
self to  death  attempting  to  support  her 
family.  An  American  blood  collection 
company  operating  in  Haiti  paid  Its  do- 
nors $3  per  liter  of  plasma.  The  corn- 


situation  may  well 
demand  legislative  attention  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Winlarski  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd 
as  follows : 

Bi.ooD  T^ADE  Drains  Poor,  Aids  Rich 
(By  Mark  Winlarski) 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — An  internatioual  trade 
in  human  blood  plasma  is  thriving  with  the 
aid  of  American  and  Western  Europeaa 
pharmaceutical  companies. 

The  plasma  Is  bought  in  undeveloped  eonn- 
trtes  for  as  llttl*  as  $3  to  $4  a  quart  and  Kid 
in  this  country  and  Europe  for  10  tloes 
those  prices. 

The  plasma  is  sold  to  laboratories  vlklch 
make  it  into  products  that  fall  into  two 
group.s:  products,  such  as  anti-hemophiU* 
agents  and  gamma -globulin  which  are  re- 
injected Into  persons,  and  products  for  lab- 
oratory use  only,  such  as  reagents. 

The  Geneva-based  World  Health  Orgwil- 
zatlon  (WHO)  reports  horror  stories  in  the 
international  trade.  One  mother  in  the  PhU- 
ipplne.s  attempted  to  support  her  family  oJ 
11  by  selling  blood.  She  literally  bled  hersell 
to  death,  selling  repeatedly  to  the  Wood  col- 
lection company. 

Commercial  blood  collectiou  agencies  ue 
persuading  governments  of  underetafied 
countries — especially,  it  seems,  in  Central 
and  Latin  America — to  lend  support  to  ihe 
for-profit  blood  coUection  drives. 

"American  companies  are  offering  fabulous 
sums  of  money  to  endorse  commercliil  blood 
collection,"  Robert  Martin,  assistant  director 
of  international  services,  American  Bed 
Cross,  told  NCR.  He  woiild  not  name  tc7 
companies. 

In  a  recent  report.  WHO  said:  'The poorer 
people  who.  for  health  reasons,  can  least 
afford  to  part  with  their  blood,  are  encour- 
aged to  give  blood  for  the  benefit  of  wealthier 
populations." 

Both  WHO  and  the  International  Red 
Cross  beUeve  the  blood  plastma  trade  to  be 
"widespread,"  but  neither  would  prorlde  the 
names  of  specific  countries  or  specific  flnns. 

Plaeima  Is  a  part  of  the  blood  obtained 
through  a  process  caUed  plasmaplierefis. 
During  the  donation  process,  whole  blood 
is  drawn  and  spun  In  a  centrifuge  to  sep- 
arate the  red  cells.  The  red  cells  are  re- 
turned to  the  doner's  body  and  the  plasm* 
is  packaged. 

Th©  US.  Food  and  Drug  AdnUnlstratlon 
(PDA)  regulates  only  the  market  for  plasms 
for  human  use.  Federal  standards  ipeclfy 
the  health  of  the  donor,  the  quality  of  the 
blood  and  frequency  of  donation.  The  FDA 
also  conducts  awwnai  inspectloDS  of  com- 
panies dealing  In  plasma  for  human  uaa 

But  there  is  no  regulation  of  the  traBc  U 
plasma  for  laboratory  use,  "a  loophole  you 
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could  drive  a  truck  through,"  according  to 
an  FDA  offlcial. 

The  International  blood  trade  presents 
dangers  botji  for  the  donor  and  the  recipient 

The  WHO  report  says,  "Commercial  plas- 
mapheresis in  developing  countries  seems  to 
carrv  high  risk  for  undernourished  plasma 
donors,  which  may  result  in  a  deficiency  of 
proteins  or  other  essential  plasma  compo- 
nents and  lead  to  an  Impairment  of  the 
body's  natural  defense  mechanisms;  It  is  also 
accompanied  by  an  inevitable  small  loss  oi 
red  cells  and  when  repeated  frequently  might 
provoke  iron  deficiency  and  anemia." 

For  the  recipients,  "of  at  least  some  of  the 
plasma  derivatives  ...  it  has  been  established 
that  there  is  a  higher  risk  of  transmitting 
diseases,  particularly  hepatitis,  when  the 
blood  has  been  obtained  from  paid  rather 
than  from  voluntary  donors,"  the  WHO  re- 
port says. 

The  international  blood  trade  has  been  in 
the  news  before.  Two  years  ago  columnisi. 
Jack  Anderson  described  the  operations  of  a 
company  called  Hemo-Garibbean  operating  in 
Haiti.  As  a  result  of  the  articles,  the  com- 
pany was  barred  from  the  covmtry. 

"People  operating  those  commercial  blood 
banks  have  Incurred  some  ill-will  abroad," 
John  J.  Corson,  president  of  the  American 
Blood  Commission,  a  group  coordhiatiug  ele- 
ments of  the  private  sector  in  blood  distribu- 
tion, told  NCR. 

Corson  said  that  when  Haiti  expelled  Henio- 
Caribbean,  the  government  took  the  position, 
"We  are  not  going  to  allow  blood  froiu  our 
people  to  preserve  the  Yankees." 

Only  one  company.  Central  Americain 
Plasmapheresis,  of  Managua,  Nicaragua,  is 
licensed  by  the  FDA  to  Import  blood  plasma 
into  the  United  States.  The  FDA  keeps  no 
records  of  the  company's  volume  of  business 
and  Fausto  Alvarez,  an  officer  of  the  com- 
pany who  maintains  offices  in  Miami,  Fla., 
declined  to  comment  on  the  volume  when 
pressed. 

Alvarez  described  hln^self  as  an  independ- 
ent blood  broker  connecting  companies  which 
draw  blood  in  Central  and  Latin  America 
with  U.S.  and  European  pharmaceutical  firms. 
The  U.S.  corporations  u.se  the  plasma  both 
here  and  in  their  European  plants  to  make 
laboratory  products. 

"Vampire!  Gome  people  call  me  a  vampire. 
But  I  don't  care  as  long  as  I  am  honest.  It's 
a  marginal  business,"  Alvarez  contended.  The 
Central  Americano  Plasmapheresis  offlcial, 
who  described  himself  as  an  accountant  who 
entered  the  blood  business  eight  vears  ago, 
told  NCR: 

"People  always  criticize  those  who  ai'c  at 
the  collection  end.  But  they  don't  criticize 
anyone  when  the  blood  Is  needed." 

Alvarez  refused  to  say  which  countries  the 
blood  Is  coming  from  and  which  companies 
here  are  his  clients. 

NCR  called  several  pharmaceutical  firms 
and  those  officials  who  would  comment  con- 
tended they  used  only  domestically  obtained 
plasma. 

Airline  officials  questioned  by  NCR  said 
their  company  flew  in  plasma  from  Vene- 
zuela, Nicaragua  and  the  Domiuicnn  Repub- 
lic. 

Both  the  World  Health  Organization  anc! 
the  International  Red  Cross  have  declared 
themselves  virtually  powerless  to  act.  Red 
Cross  spokesman  Martin  said,  "There  Is 
nothing  we  can  do,"  other  than  to  promote 
nonprofit  blood  collection  In  the  interna- 
tional arena. 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  inadequate  deliveries  of  new 
natural  gas  by  producers  to  the  inter- 
state pipelines  in  recent  years — inade- 
quate, that  is,  to  meet  the  curre-nt  de- 


mand for  this  most  eflBcient  and  environ- 
mentally attractive  fuel. 

The  supply  deficiency  for  the  year 
April  1975-March  1976  has  been  pro- 
jected by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— FPC — to  approach  3.2  trillion  cubic 
feet,  about  16  percent  of  total  demand. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  interstate 
pipelines  cannot  compete  in  tlie  market- 
place for  new  natural  gas  because  inter- 
state wellliead  prices  are  coniiolled  by 
Federal  regulation.  Where  the  producer 
has  a  choice  at  all.  he  will  sell  to  the 
unregulated,  fiee  market  in  intra.state 
commerce. 

FPC  rocoid.s  indicate  that  sales  com- 
mitted to  the  interstate  market  from  1973 
llirough  the  fir.st  quarter  of  1975  aver- 
aged 45  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Under 
its  Order  No.  521  i-ssued  January  9.  1975, 
the  FPC  has  collected  data  on  intrastate, 
or  free  market,  prices  for  new  natural 
gas.  According  to  FPC,  78.6  percent  of  the 
total  volumes  of  new  natural  gas  in  in- 
trastate commerce  were  sold  at  a  price 
ranging  from  83.09  cents  to  89.63  cents 
per  1.000  cubic  feet  from  January  1,  1974 
to  January  9. 1975. 

Thus,  in  1974  the  average  free  market 
price  for  new  natrual  gas  was  about 
twice  the  federally  controlled  price.  It 
should  not  be  surprising  that  producers 
are  reluctant  to  commit  new  supplies  to 
the  federally  controlled,  interstate  mar- 
ket when  wellhead  prices  in  tliat  market 
are  kept  far  below  tlie  true  economic 
value  of  the  product  to  society. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  practical  matter 
the  only  supplies  of  new  natural  gas 
available  to  the  interstate  system  are 
tho.se  developed  for  sale  by  producers 
who  have  no  real  choice  of  market.  And 
those  producers  who,  effectively,  are  cap- 
tives of  the  interstate  market  will  not  de- 
velop supplies  of  new  natural  gas  for  sale 
until  Congress  resolves  the  wellhead  pric- 
ing issue. 

Under  every  natural  gas  proposal  now 
pending  Senate  floor  debate,  including 
S.  692.  the  Commerce  Committee's  bill, 
the  price  of  new  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head would  increase.  The  ovei-whelming 
weight  of  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, in  hearings  spanning  3  years, 
supported  substantial  price  increases  for 
wellhead  sales  of  new  natural  gas  to  the 
interstate  pipelines.  Under  all  four  bills 
now  pending  Senate  debate,  including 
Senator  Tunnet's  substitute.  Senator 
Fannin's  substitute,  the  so-called  Pear- 
son-Bentsen  substitute,  and  S.  692,  the 
price  paid  to  most  producers  of  new 
natural  gas  from  on-shore  reserves 
would  be  decontrolled,  although  S.  692 
establishes  an  overall  ceiling  price  ba.sed 
on  oil-equivalency  value,  limits  decontrol 
to  independent  producers  as  defined  in 
the  bill,  and  further  limits  decontrol  to 
nonassociated  new  natm-al  gas  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nations  natural 
gas  producers  and  consumers  have  every 
right  to  e.xpect  Congress  to  resolve  the 
wellhead  pririn?  controversy  before  ma- 
.ior  commitments  of  new  natural  gas  are 
made  to  the  interstate  pipelines.  The 
Congress,  for  its  part,  has  a  responsibility 
to  act  on  the  pending  legislation  at  the 
earUest  possible  time.  The  uncertainty  of 
price  has  already  cost  our  economy  bil- 


lions in  higher  priced  alternate  fuel  .<;up- 
plies  and  loss  of  employment  opportunity 
where  mdustiy  cannot  convert. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  seem  that  the  worst 
possible  advice  to  Congres.s  would  be  to 
delay  furtlier  action  on  S.  692,  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Production  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1975.  Nevertheless,  the  Nation's 
most  widely  circulated  periodical,  the 
Reader's  Digest,  this  month  has  pub- 
lished an  article  that  challenges  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tions reports  of  proved  reserves  of  natu- 
ral gas.  The  article  concludes  by  sug- 
gesting that  "consideration  of  i  deregu- 
lation law  should  be  postponed.  If  you 
use  natural  gas  for  cooking  or  heating, 
write  your  Congressman  telhng  him  to 
vote  against  deregulation  until  this  ur- 
gent question  has  been  settled  once  and 
for  all." 

The  question,  in  a  word,  is  whether  the 
Industry  has  underreported  its  proved  re- 
serve.s  in  order  to  make  our  shortage  ap- 
pear worse  than  actually  is  the  case. 
From  my  own  personal  knowledge,  it  is 
highly  complex  and  technical.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  issue  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  is  controvei'sial.  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  article,  "Is  There  Really  a  Short- 
age of  Natural  Gas?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. John  Nassikas.  appeared  on  July  14, 
1975.  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  In  his  prepared  statement. 
Chairman  Nassikas  discussed  in  detail 
the  controversy  over  possible  under- 
reporting of  proved  reserves  of  natural 
gas  by  the  industry.  On  page  33  of  his 
statement.  Mr.  Nassikas  said: 

.  .  .  those  who  emphasize  the  frailties  of 
our  present  data  and  who  would  base  na- 
tional gas  policy  on  the  supposition  that 
vast  quantities  of  gas  are  being  withheld 
from  the  markets  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
being  realistic  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  which  we  face.  If  natural  gas  is  be- 
ing wltheld  from  the  market,  the  potential 
for  withholding  is.  In  my  view,  simply  not 
large  enough  to  substantially  alter  the  di- 
mensions of  the  gas  shortage  as  we  no.v 
know  it. 

The  supply  crLsis  is  so  grave  that  mas- 
sive reserve  additions  are  needed  simply 
to  maintain  production  at  current  level.''. 
Chairman  Nass'kas  observed  on  page  21 
of  liis  July  14  statement  that: 

.  .  .  maintenance  of  our  approximate  3373 
leiel  of  production  requires  that  we  de\elop 
about  253  Tcf  of  new  gas  supplies  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1985.  If  present  rates  of 
reserves  development  continue,  we  will  onlv 
have  added  a  cumulative  102  Tcf  through 
1985  for  a  shortfall  of  about  151  Tcf  and  aM 
attendant  reduction  in  productive  capacitv 
of  le.'s  than  14  Tcf  annually.  Through  1985. 
tliis  cumulative  shortfall  of  151  Tcf  would 
be  equivalent  to  about  26.9  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oU.  On  a  daily  basis,  the  oil  equivalency 
of  this  shortfall  would  rariye  from  a  1974 
level  of  abou'  0  6  million  barrels  per  diy  to 
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a  1985  level  of  about  4.1 
day. 

Mr.  President,  Chairman  Ntissikas 
the  "National  Gas  Reserve  i 
revised,  September  1973 — 
pendent  estimate  of  proved 
conducted,  In  its  finding 

...  as  of  year-end   1970, 
amounted  to  258.6  trillion  cu 
A.G.A.  estimate  at  that  time 
percent  greater. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Ihe  Federal 
Power  Commission  Chairman  noted  on 
page  38  of  his  July  14  testin  ony  the  re- 
sults of  another  independent  study  of 
proved  reserves. 

...  in   compliance   with  Puflic 
275,  Section  15(b)  the  Federal 
(PEA)  has  recently  completed  a 
"Initial  Report  on  Oil  and 
Reserves    and    Productive    Cap^ci 
preliminary  findings  displayed 
based  on  FEA's  Incomplete  sti^dy 
year-end   1974  total  United 
gas  reserves  amounted  to 
trUlion  cubic  feet  compared  to 
Gas    Association's    estimate    ( 
serves  in  underground  storage ) 
lion  cubic  feet,  a  difference  of  about 
cent.  The  PEA  estimate  is  based 
of  the  Nations  oil  and  gas  field 
which  the  PEA  requested  that 
submit  estimates  of  the  reserves 
ties  for  each  of  the  properties 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
further  studies  of  America's 
reserves  are  unnecessary, 
trary,  I  would  congratulate 
ative  John  Moss,  of 
efforts  as  chairman  of  the 
on  Oversight  and 
termine  whether  there  are 
rors  in  the  reporting  of 
by  major  natural  gas 

I  am  informed  that  the 
Association,   along   with 
Mobil,  Standard  of  Calif omis 
of  Indiana,  Tenneco,  and 
complied  with  the  July  22 
date  on  Mr.  Moss' 
penas    for    company    data 
reserves. 

These  materials,  I  am 
cupy  an  entire  room  in 
building,  now  known  as  House 
2.  Standard  of  California 
cartons  of  materials.  Shell 
cartons;  and  altogether, 
sands  of  pages  of  "proved  ri 
ers,"  company   memoranda 
business  records  have  been 
I  am  informed  that  six 
the  GAO,  along  with  two  staf] 
have  begun  the  task  of 
materials. 

Mr.  President,  the  Moss 
may  be  able  to  provide  some 
the  overall   accuracy   of   thd 
ported  reserve  estimates  before 
ment  of  the  94th  Congress 
even  if  there  has  been  an 
ing  of  proved  reserves  of  10 
even  20  percent,  the  basic 
sion  on  wellhead  pricing 
same.  I  would  emphasize 
man  Nassikas'  statement 

.  .  .  the  potential   for 
my  view,  simply  not  large 
sUntlally  alter  the  dimensions 
shortage  as  we  now  know  it. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  Informed  by 
knowledgeable  people,  both  in  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  private  sector,  that  the 
definition  of  the  term,  proved  gas  re- 
serves, may  be  responsible  for  some  of 
the  variations  in  the  estimates.  The  most 
commonly  cited  definition  of  "proved  gas 
reserves"  is  that  used  by  the  AGA  and 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  as 
follows : 

Proved  reserves  are  the  current  estimated 
quantity  of  natural  gas  (and  natural  gas 
liquids)  which  analysis  of  geologic  and  engi- 
neering data  demonstrate  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  be  recoverable  in  the  future  from 
kuowa  oil  and  gas  reservoirs  under  existing 
economic  and  operating  conditions.  Reser- 
voirs are  considered  proved  that  have  dem- 
onstrated the  aiblity  to  produce  by  either 
actual  production  or  conclusive  formation 
test. 

The  area  of  a  reservoir  considered  proved 
Is  that  portion  delineated  by  drilling  and 
defined  by  gas-oU,  gas-water  contracts  or  lim- 
ited by  structural  deformation  or  lentlcular- 
Ity  of  a  reservoir.  In  the  absence  of  fluid  con- 
tact.";, the  lowest  known  structural  occurrency 
of  hydrocarbons  controls  the  proved  limits 
of  the  reservoir.  The  proved  area  of  a  reser- 
voir may  also  Include  the  adjoining  portions 
not  delineated  by  drilling  but  which  can  be 
evaluated  as  economically  productive  on  the 
basis  of  geological  and  engineering  data  avail- 
able at  the  time  the  estimate  Is  made.  There- 
fore, the  reserves  reported  should  Include 
total  proved  reserves  which  may  be  In  either 
the  drilled  or  the  undrilled  portions  of  the 
field  or  reservoir. 

Unlike  the  AGA  and  API  definition  of 
"proved  gas  reserves,"  the  FPC  "form  15" 
definition,  used  by  pipelines  in  reporting 
data,  does  not  require  demonstration  of 
the  ability  of  a  reservoir  to  produce 
through  actual  production  or  conclusive 
formation  test  in  order  for  the  reserves 
to  be  considered  "proved." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  further  informed 
that  some  producing  companies  use  vari- 
ations of  these  two  definitions  for  their 
own  in-house  management  purposes.  It 
should  be  noted,  finally,  that  all  defini- 
tions of  proved  gas  reserves  include,  as 
one  variable,  the  economic  recoverabil- 
ity  of  gas  reserves.  If  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  goes  up,  the  amount  of  gas  in  a 
reservoir  which  is  economically  recover- 
able is  enhanced.  For  example,  the  rate 
of  return  to  the  producer  would  make  it 
economically  attractive  to  invest  in  ex- 
panding deliverability  and  the  economic 
limits  of  the  reservoirs  to  maximize  re- 
covery of  our  finite  supply  of  natural  gas. 
This  would  not  only  be  sound  economics, 
but  equally  Important,  it  would  be  a 
sound  conservation  practice.  Thus, 
'proved  gas  reserves"  at  a  free  market 
price  would  be  greater  than  "proved  gas 
reserves"  at  the  controlled  FPC  price  of 
52  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  President,  the  controversy  over  the 
exact  volume  of  "proved  reserves"  of  nat- 
ural gas  should  not  deter  congressional 
action  on  wellhead  pricing  policy.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  definition  of  "proved 
gas  reserves"  is  inexact.  Because  price  is 
a  variable  in  determining  the  volumes  of 
natural  gas  that  are  economically  recov- 
erable, the  estimates  of  "proved  reserves" 
will  vary  with  time  and  price. 

America  needs  more  natural  gas  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  is  to  provide  price 


Incentives.  Nothing  of  value  will  be  ac- 
complished with  further  delay  on  this 
essential  issue. 

EXHIBTT    1 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  August  1976] 

Is  There  Re.^lly  a  Shortage  of  Natdral  Gas? 

(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

This  is  the  story  of  an  explosive  question 
that  Congress  must  answer  before  It  acta  on 
an  Important  piece  of  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion Is  this:  are  the  big  energy  companies 
creating  a  phony  "shortage"  In  order  to  force 
Congress  to  deregulate  the  price  of  natural 
gas? 

To  the  nation  as  a  whole— and  specifically 
to  the  40  million  families  who  regularly  use 
natural  gas — the  question  is  crucial.  Natural 
gas  Is  our  most  Important  domestically 
owned  energy  source.  It's  the  cleanest  fuel 
we  have.  It's  nearly  all  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  It  provides  more  than  40  percent 
of  our  energy.  Congress  Is  now  debating 
whether  to  free  a  key  element  In  its  price 
from  regulation,  thus  adding  bUUons  of  dol- 
lars to  the  national  fuel  bill.  Yet  the  key  flg- 
lures  around  which  the  debate  revolves  come 
from  the  gas  Industry  Itself,  and  the  Indus- 
try refuses  to  let  the  government  see  the 
records  on  which  these  figures  are  based. 

What  are  the  chances  that  the  Industry  la 
rigging  the  figures?  During  a  recent  Inves- 
tigation, I  came  across  some  very  troubling 
evidence.  But  first,  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
main  facts  of  the  present  debate  over  dereg- 
ulation. 

Sudden  Drop.  The  natural -gas  Industry 
consists  of  three  elements :  the  big  producers 
that  extract  the  fuel  (these  are  mainly  the 
same  companies  that  pump  oU:  Chevron, 
Exxon,  MobU,  Gulf,  Texaco,  others);  the 
transporters  that  haul  It  to  48  states  via 
265.000  miles  of  pipeline;  and  the  local  utili- 
ties that  pipe  It  Into  your  house.  There's  also 
a  fourth  element:  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (FPC),  which  regulates  the  price  of 
interstate  gas  at  two  key  points  In  its  flow: 
at  the  wellhead  In  the  gas  fields,  where  the 
producers  sell  It  to  the  pipelines;  and  at  the 
"city  gate,"  where  the  pipelines  sell  It  to  the 
local  utilities. 

For  the  last  20  years,  the  big  oll-and-gas 
companies  have  been  lobbying  Congress  to 
free  the  wellhead  end  of  the  pipe  from  regula- 
tion. Now,  because  a  sudden  change  In  a 
group  of  key  statistics  seems  finally  to  have 
put  Congress  In  a  "deregulation"  frame  of 
mind.  It  looks  as  if  such  a  law  may  be  passed 
before  this  year  Is  out.  What  happened  wa« 
this: 

Since  1946,  the  American  Gas  Association 
(AGA)  has  been  making  an  annual  survey 
of  the  producers'  underground  reserve 
stocks,  and  each  year  the  association  has  Is- 
sued Its  official  estimate  of  total  U.S. 
"proved"  reserves:  that  Is,  the  amount  the 
companies  have  drilled  Into,  measured  and 
are  "reasonably  certain"  that  they  can  sell 
at  a  profit.  For  20  years  these  figures  showed 
that  the  companies  were  discovering  more 
gas  than  they  were  selling,  and  thus  the 
nation's  proved  reserves  were  getting  bigger 
even  as  we  used  more  gas. 

But  when  the  AGA  Issued  Its  figures  for 
1968,  they  showed  a  calamitous  change:  an 
enormous  drop  of  5.5  trillion  cubic  feet  In 
the  proved  reserves.  (The  United  States  con- 
sumes about  22  trillion  cubic  feet  a  year.) 
Since  then  the  yearly  drops  have  been  even 
worse— the  biggest  was  16  trillion  In  1973— 
and  If  something  Isn't  done  to  stop  the 
hemorrhage  we  could  run  out  of  gas  In  35 
years  or  so.  Indeed,  the  first  symptoms  are 
beginning  to  show,  as  pipelines  have  cut 
deliveries  In  the  Northeast,  closing  factories 
and  throwing  hundreds  out  of  work. 

Hence  the  present  Impetus  toward  deregu- 
lation. The  reasoning  is  simple  and  convinc- 
ing: everybody  agrees  there's  plenty  of  gas 
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underground  waiting  to  be  discovered;  so 
what  we  have  Is  not  a  natural,  but  a  leg- 
islatively created  shortage.  The  government- 
imposed  ceiling  on  the  wellhead  price  has 
made  it  uneconomic  for  producers  to  ex- 
plore for  more  gas  to  add  to  the  proved 
column.  Take  off  the  ceiling,  let  the  wellhead 
price  go  tip  (most  estimates  agree  It  would 
doulfte  or  triple),  and  we'll  have  all  we  need. 

Designed  for  Doctoring.  But  the  "let's- 
deregulate"  argument  Is  based  largely  on 
statistics  that  are  collected  and  vouched  for 
by  the  AGA.  Is  it  possible  that  the  AGA  has 
been  manipulating  Its  statistics  to  make 
things  look  worse  than  they  are? 

It  Is  pos.slble,  according  to  economics  pro- 
fessor David  Schwartz  of  Michigan  State 
University,  an  expert  In  public-utility  regu- 
lation who  resigned  from  the  FPC  In  May 
after  serving  ten  years  as  assistance  chief 
of  the  agency's  Office  of  Economics.  Says 
Schwartz:  "The  industry  has  both  the  inceu- 
tive  and  the  ability  to  manipulate  the  figures, 
and  the  likelihood  that  It  Is  doing  so  is 
suggested  by  the  many  inconsistencies,  con- 
tradictions and  anomalies  that  are  contained 
in  the  figures  It  has  reported  to  the  FPC. 
The  Industry  has  refused  to  release  the  data 
that  would  prove  or  disprove  the  charge  of 
manipulation." 

Take  those  elements  la  order:  the  In- 
centive, the  ability  and  the  evidence.  The 
incentive  Is  obvious — for  the  basic  fact  is 
that  the  worse  the  flgiu-es  look,  the  better 
the  chance  of  getting  deregulation. 

What  about  the  ability  to  doctor  them, 
given  the  fact  that  the  Industry  operates 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  FPC?  First, 
take  a  look  at  the  reserves  themselves. 

Most  of  the  gas  in  the  United  States  lies 
in  pockets  of  porous  rock,  roofed  over  by 
more-solid  rock.  These  pockets — they  vary  in 
size  from  a  few  hunclred  acres  to  hundreds 
of  square  miles — constitute  the  nation's  gas 
fields,  and  so  far  we  have  discovered  about 
6(X)0  of  them,  scattered  from  Alaska  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  crucial  fact  about  meas- 
uring the  proved  reserves  in  these  fields  is 
that  only  the  gas  producers  themselves  have 
the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  drilling  and 
pumping  equipment  required  to  do  It.  And 
thus  only  the  gas  producers  possess  the  vital 
data. 

Though  these  fleld-by-fleld  data  are  a  gas 
company's  most  precious  trade  secrets,  the 
individual  companies  do  allow  one  select 
group  of  their  competitors'  employes  to  get 
a  peek  at  some  of  the  Information:  the 
members  of  AGA's  Committee  on  Natural 
Gas  Reserves  and  Its  subcommittees.  Each 
year.  AGA  takes  about  100  geologists  and 
petroleum  engineers  from  the  various  com- 
panies and  divides  them  Into  ten  teams,  one 
for  each  of  the  country's  ten  major  produc- 
ing areas.  Each  team  menaber  has  a  list  of 
fields  to  check.  He  asks  the  companies  on  his 
list  for  their  fleld-by-fleld  productlon-and- 
dlscovery  figures  for  the  year,  then  makes 
his  own  estimate  of  the  reserves  In  his  fields 
aud  hands  his  list  to  the  team  captain.  The 
ten  captains  make  their  own  area-wide  es- 
timates, and  each  spring  the  AGA  combines 
these  estimates  and  issues  its  own  national 
figures. 

There's  a  vital  point  to  note  about  these 
national  statistics:  to  avoid  giving  away 
trade  secrets,  they're  kept  purposely  tinspe- 
clftc  and  general.  Almost  all  the  totals  are 
one  a  statewide  basis,  and  even  In  four  states 
that  require  regional  breakdowns,  the  re- 
gions are  so  large  that  the  AGA's  totals  reveal 
nothing  about  what  any  one  field  may  be 
producing.  Tlius,  since  these  figures  can't 
be  checked.  It  seems  clear  that  If  the  Indus- 
try wanted  to  doctor  them,  the  system  Is 
ideally  designed  to  do  It. 

There  Is  one  way  to  verify  the  figures.  The 
FPC  could  demand  the  companies'  in-house 
records,  then  compare  them  with  the  AGA's 
t'sures.  field  by  field.  Why  doc-!,n'i  it  do  Uiis? 


There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether 
the  agency  has  th»  authority  to  stibpen* 
the  material;  In  any  case,  it  has  never  tried. 
Nor  does  there  seem  much  hope  that  It  will, 
for  the  FPC  Is  generally  recognized  In  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  the  weaker  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Its  present  conamissloners  are  all  strong 
defenders  of  the  Industry.  And  It  chairman. 
John  Nassikas,'  Is  a  former  lawyer  for  the 
power  Industry. 

Troubling  Evidence.  What,  then,  about 
the  evidence  of  possible  manlptUatlon? 
There  are  many  bits  and  pieces,  some  of 
them  circumstantial,  some  factual,  all  of 
them  troubling.  Here  Is  a  sampling: 

StjTnied  Investigation.  Five  years  ago. 
Sen.' Philip  Hart  (D..  Mich.)  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (FTC)  to  Investigate 
the  accuracy  of  the  AGA's  statistics.  (He 
chose  the  FTC,  rather  than  the  FPC.  because 
he  did  not  trust  the  latter  to  do  a  thorough 
Job.)  The  FTC  subpoenaed  the  records  of 
11  major  gas  producers.  Only  four  complied, 
and  the  other  seven  are  still  fighting  the 
subpoena  in  court. 

The  documents  that  the  FTC  did  get  have 
convinced  members  of  Its  staff  that  there 
is  "seriovis  underreporting,"  that  It  is  "tan- 
tamount to  coUuslve  price  rigging"  and  th.it 
it  "significantly  increased"  in  1968  and  1969, 
the  years  when  the  figures  began  their  steep 
drop.  Among  the  huge  disparities  that  the 
FTC  cited  were  Instances  in  which  tlie  com- 
panies' in-house  reports  on  their  reserves 
were  ten  times  higher  than  what  the  AGA 
reported.  In  some  cases,  the  high  In-house 
estimate  and  the  low  AGA  estimate  were 
made  by  the  same  individual. 

The  "Independent"  Sttidy.  In  1971,  the 
FPC  announced  that  it  was  determined  to 
settle  the  questions  about  the  AGA's  statis- 
tics once  and  for  all.  It  hired  a  professor 
of  petroleum  and  geological  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  put  him 
In  charge  of  a  large  team  of  FPC  geologists 
and  engineers,  and  persuaded  the  gas  com- 
panies for  the  first  time  In  their  history  to 
turn  over  to  a  group  of  outsiders  a  massive 
collection  of  their  most  secret  data:  the  flow 
measurements,  well  logs,  etc.,  of  a  sampling 
of  158  gas  fields  that  contained,  according 
to  the  AGA's  figures,  about  half  the  na- 
tion's proved  reserves. 

To  doublecheck,  the  government  experts 
went  out  to  the  gas  fields  to  make  their 
own  spot  checks  on  many  of  the  wells.  The 
result  was  a  hard  blow,  to  the  charge  that 
the  AGA  was  underreporting:  the  FPC's  esti- 
mate indicated  that  the  United  States  actu- 
ally possessed  ten  perceiit  less  gas  than  the 
AGA  figures  show. 

Tlie  FPC  calls  It  "the  first  Independent, 
government-conducted  appraisal  of  the 
proven  gas  reserves  of  the  United  States," 
and  chairman  Nassikas  cites  an  analysis  of 
the  study  made  by  a  Washington  consulting 
firm,  Energy  Research,  Inc.,  which  found 
it  "of  very  high  quality." 

However,  Energy  Research  failed  1o  look 
into  several  critical  points.  If  It  had.  It  would 
have  made  some  startling  discoveries.  The 
"Independent "  study  was  actually  designed 
by  an  "advisory"  committee  dominated  bv 
Industry  e.xecutives  from  Exxon,  Mobil,  Gulf, 
Texaco,  etc.  The  study's  director.  University 
of  Oklahoma  Prof.  Paul  Root,  admits  that 
the  158-field  sample  was  not  designed  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  AGA's  figures.  In  fact. 
Harvard  Business  School  Prof.  Howard  Pifer 
III,  a  "public"  member  of  the  study  group. 
says  the  158  fields  (chosen  from  a  total  of 
more  than  6000)  "represented  the  least  likely 
places  to  look  for  AGA  underreporting. " 
Concludes  Rep.  John  Dingell  (D.,  Mich.) 
whose  .subcommittee  investigated  the  way  the 
study  was  made.  "I  don't  see  how  the  FPC 
thought  it  could  get  away  with  this.  It  gives 


•  NaEsilcas  resigned  l:i  June,  but  will  remain 
In  h's  no.it  until  a  Mu-ce.-wor  is  confirmed. 


every  appearance  of  having  been  a  put-up 
Job." 

The  Case  of  the  31  Leases.  Two  years  ag>>. 
as  Congressional  pressure  Increased  on  the 
FPC  to  check  up  on  the  AGA,  the  commis- 
sion agreed  to  send  a  team  of  FPC  geologists 
and  engineers  out  to  the  wells  to  come  tip 
with  their  own  .-eserve  data.  The  area  they 
chose  to  sample  was  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ott 
Louisiana,  where  companies  lease  govern- 
ment-owned tracts  that  produce  about  19 
percent  of  ihe  nation's  gas. 

Though  the  team  was  able  to  get  infor- 
mation on  only  31  gas  leases — less  than  four 
percent  of  the  off-Louistana  total — the  fig- 
ures they  came  up  with  were,  once  again, 
startling:  during  1971  and  1972.  the  wells  In 
the  FPC'.«  small  sample  were  found  to  con- 
tain 4.8  tilllion  feet  of  new  gas — 54  percent 
more  th.in  the  3.1  trillion  feet  of  new  dis- 
coveries that  the  AGA  had  reported  for  the 
same  period  for  all  850-odd  leases  off  Louisi- 
ana. How  does  the  AGA  explain  the  dispar- 
ity? It  says  th©  FPC  used  'speculative" 
methods  In  Its  assessment,  compared  with 
tl'.e  AGA's  more  conservative  methods.  But 
when  the  FPC  asked  to  see  the  data  the 
AGA  had  used,  the  a.ssociation  refused. 

The  Information  Gap.  Perhaps  the  most 
troubling  question  is  why  the  oll-and-gas 
industry — in  the  midst  of  a  public-relations 
campaign  to  re-establish  its  credibility  with 
the  public — Is  putting  the  whole  campaign 
in  Jeopardy  with  Its  determined  secrecy  about 
the  gas  reserves.  Many  other  industries  rou- 
tinely turn  over  their  most  closely  guarded 
secrets  to  government  agencies — patent  ap- 
plications, detailed  financial  figures,  chem- 
ical and  drug  formulas,  etc.  If  the  oll-and- 
giis  companies  have  nothing  to  hide,  why 
do  they  insist  on  hiding  so  much? 

Will  we  ever  get  the  answer?  The  Industry 
says  yes.  Though  It  is  still  fighting  to  keep 
vital  figures  from  the  FPC  and  FTC,  It  says 
It  is  cooperating  by  giving  a  third  agency, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  (FEA). 
the  facts  needed  for  a  solid  assessment  of 
the  reserves.  However,  Its  questionable  how 
solid  that  assessment  will  be.  PEA  head 
Frank  Zarb,  a  strong  backer  of  deregulation. 
Is  on  record  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  validity 
of  the  AGA's  figures,  and  the  investigation 
his  agency  Is  making  doesn't  seem  designed 
to  weaken  this  belief.  Indeed,  the  only  In- 
formation the  FEA  has  received  from  the 
AGA  Is  a  two-page  list  of  reserve  figures  from 
what  the  association  claims  are  the  cotmtry's 
50  biggest  fields.  This  makes  It  Impossible 
for  the  agency  to  check  the  estimates  of  the 
remaining  6308  fields  on  the  AGA's  list. 

So  It  would  seem  to  be  up  to  Congress  to 
get  the  answer.  As  this  article  goes  to  presss. 
a  House  subcommittee  under  Rep.  John  Moss 
(D..  Calif.)  has  Just  Issued  a  subpoena  de- 
manding that  seven  major  producers,  the 
same  seven  who  have  long  resisted  subpoenas 
from  the  FTC,  turn  over  to  the  subcommittee 
"all  documents  containing  estimates  or  eval- 
uations of  the  quantity  of  natural  gsis"  In 
areas  under  fedei-al  control  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  off  Louisiana.  The  subpoena  must  be 
answered  by  July  22. 

Meanwhile,  until  Congress  has  had  a 
chance  to  determine  whether  the  figtires 
have  been  manipulated,  consideration  of  a 
deregulation  law  should  be  postpKined.  If  you 
use  natural  gas  for  cooking  or  heating,  write 
your  Congressman  telling  him  to  vote  against 
deregulation  until  this  urgent  question  lias 
been  settled  once  and  for  all. 


ADULT   EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  constituents  who  runs  a  very  effec- 
tive adult  education  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Albuquerque  contacted  me  re- 
cently to  express  his  concern  about  some 
remarks  which  were  made  here  in  the 
Seiiate  recently  about  the  program  which 
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he  directs.  In  order  that  whatever 
impression  about  the  Univer  >ity 
querque's  program  might  hajve 
ated  is  effectively  dispelled, 
mous  consent  to  have  prihted 
Record  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ge(  irge 

There  being  no  objectioi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
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University  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
U.S.    Senator,   New   Mexico 

Office  Building.  Washingtdh 

Deab  Senator  Montota:  I  an 
reference  to  a  comment  made 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  June  27, 
gressional    Record :     Senate, 
Senator  Magnuson  seems  to 
eral   projects  funded  by  the 
provement  of  Post  Secondary 
"laughable',  and  makes  the 
of  these  are  Just  amazing. "  A 
he  describes  the  University  of 
Adult  Education  Program 
point  he  does  not  identify  the 
Albuquerque.   Later  on,   howevfer, 
description  Is  shown  under  the 
sity  of  Albuquerque 

I    believe    that    Senator 
negative    impression    of    the 
Albuquerque  program  because 
plete  information  on  the  natur : 
of  the  Adult  Education  Progra  n 
listed  some  facts  about  the 

(1)  The   program   Is   a 
program  designed  for  mature 
The   students   must   be   age   25 
enter. 

(2)  The  students  are  essentl 
of  people  described  by  Senator 
the  Senate  discussion  of  June 
gressional  Record:  Senate,  page 
27,  1975.)   They  went  out  after 
to  military  service  and/or  to 
lions.  At  this  stage  in  their  Uf( 
professional  development  and 
they  have  found  a  college  degre  ; 
They  have  also  discovered  tha  , 
traditional  college  program  Is 
their  needs. 

(3)  In  answering  the  special 
mature  adults  the  Adult  Educa 
provides : 

(a)  Flexible  scheduling 
time  employes. 

(b)  Evaluation  of  each 
"credit  for  life  experiences" 

(c)  A  general  education 
to  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of 

(d)  An  area  of  concentratiofa 
a    professional    competency    oi 
field. 

(e)  Courses    and    seminars 
campus  near  the  adults 
work  places. 

(4)  In  July  1973  (on  the  dati 
PIPSE  funding)    there  were   26 
dents  enrolled.   In   two   years 
has   grown    to    330    students, 
of   this    new   type   of   student 
the    University    of    Albuquerque 
enrollment    and    remain 
Instead  of  losing  enrollment  and 
rupt    as    so    many    private 
recently  done. 

(5)  In    1973-75   FIPSE   granted 
verslty  of  Albuquerque   $27, li; 
money  we  were  able  to  hire  th 
staff   members   and   put   the 
full   operation. 

(6)  The  program   Is  now 
porting.    In    1975-76    the    tuitloki 
program   is   projected    to    be 
cost    of    the    program 
$97,000.    As    a    result    we    shall 
$318,700    to    the    operation    of 
grams  within  the  university.  Thi  i 
cates  a  wise  use  of  federal 
a  small  amount  of    "seed" 
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lowed a  private  university  to  establish  a 
financially  viable  program,  and  become  self 
supporting  in  only  two  years. 

(7)  The  Adult  Education  Program  Is  al- 
lowing the  re-entry  of  women  and  minority 
groups  to  higher  education  at  a  rate  that 
essentially  duplicates  their  percentage  In  the 
local  population.  (Student  percentage  chart 
enclosed).  According  to  the  1970  census  our 
program  Is  attracting  minority  students  at 
a  higher  rate  than  any  university  In  the 
southwest  except  New  Mexico  High'ands 
University. 

(8)  50rr  of  the  students  are  veterans. 

(9)  The  student  retention  rate  in  the 
program  is  over  66%.  During  the  last  three- 
year  period  over  66%  of  the  students  are 
either  still  active  or  have  graduated.  The 
typical  retention  rate  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Is  approximately  40%. 

(10)  Exit  examinations  Indicate  that  our 
students  do  very  well  on  national  tests,  and 
are  receiving  promotions  or  moving  on  to 
higher  paying  Jobs  after  graduation. 

In  short.  Senator  Montoya,  the  program 
l3  cost  effective,  high  quality  and  serves 
a  previously  unmet  need.  It  Is  a  credit  to 
New  Mexico  and  the  F*und  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Post  Secondary  Education. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  commend  the  pro- 
fessional and  accommodating  way  in  which 
your  staff,  particularly  Ms.  Andrea  Stem 
and  Mr.  Mike  Daly  handled  my  Inquiry  about 
the  matter.  It  Is  indicative  of  a  staff  genu- 
inely responsive  to  your  constituency. 
Sincerely, 
George  C.  Calvert,  Ph.  D., 

Director,  Adult  Education  Program, 

University  of  Albuquerque. 

TABLE  l.-ETHNIC.  SEX  AND  MARITAL  BREAKDOWN  BY 
PERCENT  ENROLLMENT  AND  GENERAL  POPULATION 
ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBU- 
QUERQUE 

|ln  percent! 


Adult  program 

Jan.  15,     June  15, 

1974  1974    University 


ETHNIC  GROUP 
IDENTIFICATION 

Anglo  (white) 

Spanish  surname...    

Indian  (Native  American)... 

BiKk 

Other 

Total  minority  enroll- 
ment  

SEX 

Male- 

Female , 

MARITAL  STATUS 

Married 

Single 


53.0 

28.6 

12.0 

5.5 

0) 

53.0 

28.0 

11.0 

7.0 

(') 

58 

27 

7 

4 

3 

47.0 

42 

69.0 
31.0 

67.0 
33.0 

64 
36 

83.0 
17.0 

83.2 
16.8 

49 
51 

>  Negligible. 
TOTAL    MINORITY    ENROLLMENT,    OTHER    UNIVERSITIES 

Percent 

University  of  New  Mexico 20.6 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University 62.6 

New  Mexico  State  University 24.0 

ETHNIC-SEX  GROUP  IDENTIFICATION  (RE:  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NEW  MEXICO  BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH— 1970 
CENSUS) 

|ln  percent] 


Spanish 
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Anglo         Ian-  Ameri- 
(white)       guage         can)    Black  Women 


New  Mexico.. 
Bernalillo 

County 


50.8 
56.0 


40.1 
39.2 


7.2 
1.9 
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INACTION  ON  CRUDE  OIL  PRICING 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  signs  in  recent  days  that  the  hag- 
gling over  the  possible  decontrol  of 
crude  oil  prices  is  belatedly  coming  to 
a  head.  I  say  "belatedly"  because  in  less 
than  5  weeks,  while  Members  of  this 
body  are  enjoying  their  traditional  Au- 
gust recess,  the  current  controls  on  the 
price  of  "old"  oil  are  due  to  expire. 

For  this  Congress  to  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  this  potential  economic  nightmare 
occur  would  be  shameful  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

Immediate  decontrol  would  mean  that 
oil  now  held  down  to  a  price  of  $5.25  a 
barrel  could  suddenly  and  dramatically 
skyrocket  in  price,  perhaps  to  as  much 
as  $11  to  $12,  according  to  some  fore- 
casts. At  a  time  when  reliable  indicators 
are  pointing  to  recovery  from  the  deep 
recession  with  which  we  already  have 
lived  for  far  too  long,  this  would  indeed 
be  a  tragedy. 

Let  those  in  the  Crovernment  who 
would  permit  tlie  Nation  to  drift  over 
this  brink  try  to  explain  that  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  cannot  be  explained. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  move 
Monday  to  deny  windfall  profits  to  the 
oil  corporations,  under  a  taxing  formula 
that  would  encourage  the  plowback  of 
excessive  profits  into  the  search  for  and 
development  of  new  fuel  sources. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  a  tax  is  key  to 
any  action  this  Congress  takes  on  decon- 
trol of  petroleum  or  natural  gas  prices. 
Energy  price  increases  have  already 
ripped  into  the  American  pocketbook 
with  such  savagery  as  to  drive  home  to 
every  family  in  this  country  a  basic  lesson 
in  energy  economics.  The  man  on  the 
street  knows  he  is  paying  more  at  the 
gas  pump.  He  knows  that  the  butcher 
and  baker — all  the  people  upon  whom  he 
depends  for  goods  and  services — are  pay- 
ing more,  too.  He  does  not  need  to  be  told 
of  the  problem  What  he  needs  and  de- 
serves is  a  solution.  He  deserves  assur- 
ances that  any  fuither  price  increases 
are  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  lining 
a  corporate  pocket.  He  deserves  to  know 
that  the  higher  prices  he  may  ultimately 
pay  for  fuel  are  being  reinvested  by  those 
corporations  In  the  development  of  new 
fuel  sources  that  will,  in  the  long  term, 
be  to  his  and  his  children's  economic 
advantage.  He  deserves  to  know  that  the 
proceeds  from  his  taxes  and  high  costs 
will  conti-ibute  in  some  way — directly  or 
indirectly — to  innovation  and  research 
in  the  energy  field.  And  he  deserves  his 
fair  share  of  the  increased  revenues  gen- 
erated by  a  windfall  profits  tax — his  fair 
share  in  the  form  of  individual  tax  relief 
and  other  mechanisms  that  would  lighten 
his  burden. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  windfall 
profits  tax  must  be  tough.  It  must  be  free 
of  loopholes.  And  it  must  be  directed  to- 
ward protecting  the  consumer  as  we  work 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  improving 
this  Nation's  energy  situation. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
decontrolling  petroleum  prices,  but  not 
to  the   irresponsible   decontrol   by  de- 
fault, which  today  threatens  this  Nation. 
Rather,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
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developing  a  rational,  clearly  thought- 
out  plan  of  decontrol  that  will  accom- 
plish the  goals  which  I  believe  this  Con- 
gress should  establish.  These  goals  should 
be  to  provide  the  working  capital  neces- 
SH17  for  &s  rapid  development  as  possible 
01  petroleum  supplies,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  minimize  negative  impact  on  the  con- 
.siiiner  and  our  recovering  economy. 

My  serious  doubts  about  abrupt  move- 
ment in  this  area  dates  to  my  opposition 
to  President  Ford's  original  proposal  for 
immediate  decontrol  of  petroleum 
prices. 

I  had  doubts,  as  well,  about  the  Presi- 
dents preliminai-y  proposal  for  phasing 
out  controls.  The  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration stafif  and  a  few  other  experts 
predicted  little  adverse  economic  impact 
fiom  the  President's  Julj'  16  propo-sal 
for  a  phaseout  of  controls  over  30 
months.  Other  economists  foresaw  an  im- 
pact .so  powerful  that  combined  with  the 
likely  OPEC  price  increase  this  fall,  it 
would  counteract  by  several  magnitudes 
any  positive  effects  which  could  be 
gained  by  extending  the  1975  tax  cut  for 
individuals  through  next  year. 

A  sradual  increase  in  petroleum  prices 
may  be  desirable  in  the  long  run  to  pro- 
vide the  working  capital  needed  to  ex- 
pand supplies.  Thus,  a  compromise  along 
these  lines  may  be  workable.  But  any 
compromise  simply  must  be  de.signed  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  any  need  for  immedi- 
ate decontrol,  and  the  great  need  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  way  which  minimizes  consumer 
impact.  Thus,  I  have  felt  that  decontrol 
over  a  5-year  period  would  be  a  reason- 
able compromise. 

With  his  most  recent  proposal  for  de- 
control over  39  months — coupled  with  a 
rollback  of  domestic  "new  oil"  prices  of 
$11.50  per  barrel  a  cap  on  new  oil  prices 
at  that  level  and  the  elimination  of  the 
tariff  on  imported  refined  oil  products, 
the  President  has  shown  his  willingness 
to  compromise.  He  has  taken  a  positive 
step  which  would  prevent  domestic  new 
oil  prices  from  being  determined  solely 
by  OPEC  cartel  prices.  His  proposal 
softens  the  impact  of  decontrol  on  tlie 
economy.  He  has  come  a  long  way.  The 
Congress  urgently  needs  to  move  in  the 
same  spirit  of  compromise. 

The  lack  of  congressional  inactivity 
has  not  and  will  not  serve  our  OPEC- 
strangled  people  in  the  manner  they  de- 
serve. Presently  we  are  stuck  with  the  in- 
equitable Federal  tariff  as  our  only  oil 
conservation  tool.  This  is  an  across-the- 
board  approach  wliich  indiscriminately 
raises  prices  for  everyone.  It  holds  out 
no  mercy  to  the  person  who  might  be  will- 
ing, but  is  unable  to  conserve  on  oil.  It 
also  places  our  industry  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  international  marketplace, 
simply  because  the  price  of  necessary  fuel 
m  this  country  is  forced  even  above  the 
already  astronomical  world  oil  price. 

It  is  an  invitation  to  OPEC  to  raise 
prices  further.  Yet  it  is  aU  we  have,  pre- 
cisely because  it  requires  no  congres- 
sional action  to  impose. 

Once  Congress  moves  positively  on  a 
national  petroleum  policy,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  work  for  total  eUmination  of 
the  oil  tariff.  It  would  be  premature  to  do 
80  now. 
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The  fact  that  we  have  so  little  on 
which  to  rely  as  the  foreign  oil  tariff 
should  serve  as  an  embarrasing  reminder 
to  Congress  and  the  administration  of 
the  bankniptcy  of  this  Nation  in  the 
field  of  energy  policy.  'We  heard  the  ini- 
tial warnings  many — too  many — months 
ago.  Tlie  American  people  can  no  longer 
afford,  nor  will  they  tolerate,  the  failure 
of  their  leaders  to  move  with  selflessness, 
courage,  and  deliberate  speed  toward  an 
effective  and  equitable  solution  to  this 
problem. 

TIME  TO  CONSOLIDATE  BANK 
REGULATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  for 
the  information  of  my  fellow  Senators, 
I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  items  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  financial  pres.s  supporting  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  Federal  agencies  which  reg- 
ulate the  Nation's  commercial  banks 
under  Federal  law. 

Business  Week,  in  its  Augu-st  4.  1975 
issue,  carried  an  editorial  titled  "Bank- 
ings  Big  Change."  That  editorial  point- 
ed to  the  changes  which  will  come  about 
in  banking  as  the  result  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  new  technology  regarding  elec- 
tronic funds  transfei«.  The  editorial 
noted  that  as  banking  changes,  regula- 
tion must  change  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
but  the  editorial  doubted  that  the  pres- 
ent regulatory  apparatus  is  adequate  to 
the  ta.sk.  The  editorial  supports  a  con- 
solidation of  the  three  regulatory  agen- 
cies into  a  single  agency  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  which  would  leave  that 
agency  of  Government  in  a  position  to 
concentrate  on  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bankinu'.s  Big  Chance 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  problem  of 
money  management,  the  Federal  Reserve — 
along  with  other  agencies  that  regulate 
banking — facee  a  longer-term  challenge.  The 
swift  spread  of  electronic  banking  Is  putting 
what  can  amount  to  branch  banks  in  super- 
markets and  chain  stores  all  across  the  coun- 
try (page  44).  Since  the  thrift  Institutions 
are  also  using  these  terminals,  the  traditional 
distinction  between  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions  is  blurring  rapidly.  The  way 
Is  open  for  a  variety  of  newcomers  to  start 
perl'ormliip  banking  functions.  And  the  whole 
concept  of  money  supply — now  defined  lu 
terms  of  bank  deposits  and  currency — may 
be  changing  radically. 

The  banking  regulators  should  not  try  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  new  technology.  Elec- 
tronic banking  Is  fast,  efficient,  and  flexible. 
It  Is  a  convenience  to  customers  and  an  im- 
portant cost-cutter  for  bankers. 

But  as  banking  changes,  regulation  must 
change  to  keep  up  with  it.  In  particular, 
no  institution,  financial  or  otherwise,  should 
be  allowed  to  take  on  the  basic  function 
of  accepting  transferable  deposits  and  mak- 
ing loans  without  being  regulated  as  a  bank. 
It  should  be  subject  to  the  same  capital  re- 
quirements, the  same  reserve  requirements, 
and  the  same  examinations.  Its  banking  op- 
erations should  be  kept  strictly  segregated 
from  the  huslne-ss  of  selling  cold  cuts  or  yard 
goods. 

A  commission  appointed  by  President  Nix- 


on already  has  recommended  abolishing  the 
distinctions  between  commercial  banks  and 
thrift  institutions.  Its  proposals  could  serve 
as  a  guideline  for  making  the  shift  to  elec- 
tronic banking. 

It  is  doubtful,  liowever,  that  the  present 
regulatory  machniery  could  carry  the  new 
load.  There  is  a  strong  argument  for  con- 
solidating axithorlty  that  now  is  divided 
among  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  an  assortment  of  other 
agencies.  The  Fed  could  then  concentrate  on 
monetary  policy  while  a  new  agency  would 
deal  with  the  problem  of  regulating  electronic 
banking. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  Financial  World  dated  July 
16,  1975  lends  further  support  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  three  Federal  bank  reg- 
ulatory agencies  Into  a  single  agency  out- 
side the  Federal  Reserve.  The  editorial 
takes  the  position  that  the  "competition 
in  laxity  "  among  the  three  bank  regu- 
lators must  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 

We  note  with  Interest  that  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  Is  working  on  legislation 
that  would  create  a  single  bank  regulatory 
agency.  The  agency,  which  is  tentatively 
called  the  Federal  Banking  Commission, 
would  receive  the  regulatory  finictlons  now 
divided  among  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  It 
can  be  argued  whether  this  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  or  whether  the 
new  agency  should  bs  created  separately, 
allowing  the  Fed  to  concentrate  on  mone- 
tary poUcy. 

But  there  can  be  no  argument  that  the 
complexity,  the  overlapping,  the  Inefficiency 
and  the  "competition  in  laxity"  amnog  bank 
regulators  must  be  eliminated  quickly.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  this  magazine  reported  a 
case  of  a  prominent  bank  that  seemed  to 
escape  regulatory  stringency  by  changing  it3 
status  and  thus  shifting  regulators. 

A  single  regulatory  agency  would  have  final 
authority  over  all  of  the  major  banks  in  the 
coimtry  and  prevent  any  omission  of  prudent 
action  that  all  admit  occurs  today. 


LIGHT  RAIL  FOR  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
shouU:  all  take  note  of  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post,  entitled,  "Return 
oftheLRV?" 

The  LRV,  or  light  rail  vehicle,  is  a 
modern  version  of  the  old  streetcars  and 
interurbans.  It  is  an  electrically-powered 
rail  vehicle  designed  for  urban  mass 
transit.  It  is  the  vehicle  for  light  rail 
systems,  which,  again,  are  similar  to 
streetcar  systems  except  that  they  avoid 
mixing  the  streetcars  with  automobile 
traflQc.  We  should  remember,  when  we 
think  back  to  the  streetcars,  that  the 
problem  was  not  the  streetcar  itself,  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  slowed  to  a  crawl  by 
the  automobile  trafiBc  through  which  it 
had  to  operate.  Light  rail  eliminates  tliat 
problem  by  giving  the  streetcar,  or  LRV, 
its  own  reserved  right-of-way. 

Light  rail  is  a  very  promising  answer 
to  many  of  our  urban  mass  transit  prob- 
lems. It  costs  comparatively  little  to 
build — generally  four  to  five  times  less 
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than  rapid  transit,  and 
busways — and  It  is  inexpen; 
erate.  Yet  It  provides  reliable , 
ly-powered  rail  transit — transit 
highly  attractive  to  potential 

Recently,  there  have  been 
to  give  Washington  a  light 
both  by  converting  some 
lines  to  Ught  raU — at  great 
and  by  reviving  some  of  the 
lines  to  be  used  as  feeders  to 
in    those    areas,    such    as 
which  Metro  will  not  serve  dlfectly 
lieve  that  these  proposals  shofild 
uated  carefully  and  with  a 
They  hold  promise  of  saving 
dollars  and  at  the  same  tlmi; 
excellent  transit  service  to 
nians.  I  hope  the  Wt^hlngtoh 
emment  will  take  a  good  look 
parent  chance  to  make  a 
forward  in  urban  transportation 
Nation's  capital. 

I  ask  that  the  editodal 
"Return  of  tlie  LRV?",  be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
ORD,  as  follows: 

RKTiniN  or  THB  LRV? 

Many  local  officials  around  the  country  are 
now  talking  about  turning  back  to  the  LRV 
as  a  mode  of  public  transportatlo  i 

An  LRV,  which  Is  coming  und«  r 
around  this  town  too,  Is  a  "light 
which  Is  a  new  way  of  saying 
or  street  car,  as  most 
call  it. 

Last  month,  representatives 
ropoUtan    Washington    CouncU 
ments  and   the  Maryland 
Park  and  Planning  Commission 
observers  at  a  conference  near 
at  which  more  than  500  planners 
fidals  and  others  discussed  the 
of  modem  street  car  systems 
the  D.C.  city  council  and  the  c 
ofBce  have  been  giving  preliminary 
tlon  to  the  Idea  of  using  the  tro; 
plement  to  the  area's  Metrorall 

There's  more  to  It  than  nostal^l 
attracting  the  planners  Is  an 
federal  funds  to  help  build 
the    apparent    advantages    of 
pollution  and  conserving 
this  town — the  possibility  of  sa  [ 
using  some  of  the  remaining 
in  the  city  streets.  As  examples  of 
be  studied  here,   there  have 
proposals    to   run   a   route 
Street  corridor  In  Northwest 
old   right-of-way   of    the 
John  trolley  line,  a  scenic  rout^ 
Potomac  that  could  be  connec 
parking  for  the  bicentennial 
tain  parts  of  town,  lines  could 
sides  of  streets,  similar  to  the 
served  bus  lanes  now  are  used. 

Apparently  Metro  general 
Orabam  is  dubious  about  the  utility 
ern  trolleys  here.  But  recently  hp 
with  some  supporters  of  the  ii 
studies.  We  hope  that  contlnueb 
produce  some  proposals  for  futui  e 
and  trial.  A  modern  trolley  systen . 
nect  well  with  outer  ends  of  ■ 
system.  It  Just  might  be  a  good  l#ea 
words,  and  we'd  like  to  hear 
experts. 
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acute  trouble  is  often  as  Important  as 
the  trouble  Itself.  And  on  that  psychology 
rests  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  poU- 
ticlans  who  lead  during  such  times. 
Therefore,  it  should  hardly  be  surpris- 
ing that  the  administration  tells  the 
American  people  we  are  recovering,  the 
economy  is  progressing  well,  the  futui*e 
is  secure,  and  there  is  generally  very  little 
to  worry  about. 

Well,  I  am  opposed  to  panic — and  there 
is  nothing  now  for  reasonable  people  to 
panic  about.  But  I  am  also  against  false 
reassurances,  for  only  out  of  realism  will 
emerge  the  sacrifices  and  commitment 
needed  for  final  solutions. 

In  my  continuing  effort  to  contrib- 
ute to  that  realism,  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  fellow  concerned 
citizens  to  an  excellent  short  article  in 
the  June  issue  of  Consumer  Reports. 
"The  New  MonopoUes,"  describes  in  lay- 
men's terms  the  state  of  current  research 
and  thinking  about  the  effects  of  indus- 
trial concentration  on  price  levels. 

Some  of  the  major  findings  related  in 
the  article  are  worthy  of  special  note: 

Prof.  Willard  Mueller  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  determined  that  the 
200  largest  manufacturing  corporations 
own  two-thirds  of  all  manufacturing  as- 
sets, compared  with  1,000  firms  in  1941. 
This  dramatizes  "the  trend  toward  In- 
dustrial bigness." 

Sixty-four  percent  of  all  manufactur- 
ing sales  are  accounted  for  by  "concen- 
trated" industries,  those  in  which  four 
firms  produce  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  output. 

"Prices  In  oligopolistic,  or  shared- 
monopoly,  industries  are  10  to  30  percent 
higher  than  they  would  be  If  those  in- 
dustries were  less  concentrated — that  Is, 
if  sales  were  divided  among  more  firms." 
And  oUgopolists'  prices  are  "also  relative- 
ly impervious  to  the  workings  of  supply 
and  demand." 

Based  on  1974  GNP,  oligopolists  reaped 
$87  billion  a  year  above  piu-ely  compet- 
itive price  levels.  "Demand,"  the  article 
states: 

Is  supposed  to  be  the  invisible  band  of  the 
marketplace,  determining  supply  and  price. 
But  the  oUgopollst's  ability  to  control,  or  ad- 
minister price  upsets  the  market  mecha- 
nism. 

Economies  of  scale  attributed  to  eco- 
nomic concentration  are  most  often  illu- 
slonary  since  most  efficiency  benefits  oc- 
cur at  much  lower  levels  of  concentra- 
tion. 

The  article  concludes  that  antitrust 
law  should  be  broadened.  While  I,  of 
course,  agree,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  Oovemment  Is  not  Impotent  in 
the  face  of  current  administered  price 
increases  If  full  advantage  were  made  of 
the  administration's  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability. 

Some  apologists  for  monopoly  assert 
that  industrial  concentration  would 
only  fuel  Inflation  if  the  level  of  con- 
centration were  Increasing.  Concentra- 
tion has  been  Increasing  since  1941,  as 
we  have  seen. 

But  if  we  could  achieve  even  a  once 
and  for  all  reduction  of  prices  in  oli- 
gopolistic industries  of  10  to  30  per- 
cent— an  addition  to  the  economy  of  $87 
billion  of  real  output — would  this  not  be 


of  windfall  benefit  in  our  present  reces- 
sionary dilemma? 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  obviously  an 
area  of  great  concern  to  me  tuid  the 
country.  A  greater  comprehension  of  the 
processes  at  work  in  oligopolistic  caused 
cost-push  inflation  might  very  well  pro- 
vide better  tools  for  dealing  with  in- 
flation. And  then  we  will  have  even  less 
excuse  for  resorting,  as  the  administra- 
tion insists  upon  doing,  to  policies  that 
depress  the  economy  to  control  infla- 
tion. The  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
be  releasing  several  studies  on  this  mat- 
ter within  the  next  several  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  short  and  instructive  ar- 
ticle from  Consumer  Reports  which  I 
have  liberally  cited  in  this  statement,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   New   Monopoljes:    How   They   Aitsct 
Consumer  Prices 

Tough  times  make  for  tough  talk  about 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws.  It's  happened 
In  past  economic  downturns,  and  Its  hap- 
pening now — for  good  reasons.  Economic 
conoentoatlon  costs  consumers  dearly. 

According  to  a  complaint  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  for  example,  consiuners 
pay  15  to  20  per  cent  too  much  for  break- 
fast cereals  because  three  companies  (Kel- 
logg, General  Mills,  and  General  Foods)  con- 
trol 82  per  cent  of  the  market.  Other  poten- 
tial cereal  producers,  It  Is  alleged,  are  effec- 
tively kept  out  of  the  cereal  market  because 
they  can't  compete  against  the  enormous 
advertising  campaigns  of  the  big  three, 
which  spend  20  per  cent  of  gross  sales  pro- 
moting their  products. 

The  direct  benefit  for  consumers  In  suc- 
cessful antitrust  action  was  Illustrated  dra- 
matically In  a  landmark  case  charging 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  with  fixing 
th«  price  of  certain  antibiotics.  Including 
tetracycline  and  Its  derivatives.  The  whole- 
sale prlc«  of  these  drugs  had  remained  im- 
changed  for  10  years  at  approximately  32i 
for  a  250-mg  tablet.  That  price,  it  turned 
out,  bad  been  set  by  an  illegal  conspiracy 
among  drug  companies.  After  liMlictiiients 
were  handed  down  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Justice  Department, 
the  wholesale  price  of  a  tetracycline  tablet 
dropped  to  about  11<,  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately 66  per  cent,  and  millions  of  d(dlan 
in  damages  have  been  awarded  to  those  who 
bought  the  drug  during  the  period  the  price 
was  fixed. 

The  Justice  Department  has  promised  to 
prosecute  antitrust  violators  Just  as  vigor- 
ously as  It  prosecutes  fraud  or  clvll-rlghts 
violations.  And  Congress  late  last  year  voted 
the  first  Improvement  In  the  antitrust  laws 
since  1955.  Criminal  antitrust  violations  are 
now  felonies  rather  than  misdemeanors:  vio- 
lators risk  three  years  in  prison  and  a  fine 
of  tlOO.OOO  for  Individuals  and  up  to  $l-mU- 
llon  for  corporations;  and  procedures  for 
setting  civil  antitrust  cases  are  open  to 
closer  public  scrutiny  than  before. 

The  Government's  prime  targets  are  what's 
called  behavioral  antitrust  Infractions. 
FamUtar  examples  are  bld-rlggtog,  overt 
price-fixing  coasplracles,  market  division  by 
agreement,  and  profit-pooling.  Such  schemes 
tend  to  recur  even  in  traditionally  compeU- 
tlve  markets,  but  they  also  tend  to  be  short- 
lived— either  because  the  violations  of  law 
are  easy  to  .spot  and  stop,  or  because  they 
result  in  artificially  high  returns  that  tempt 
new  entrants  into  the  business  and  thus  re- 
vive competition. 

There's  another  kind,  of  antitrust  problem 
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that's  more  dlffcult  to  get  at.  It's  called 
structural.  A  structural  problem  is  the  anti- 
competitive effect  that  comes  about  naturally 
VI hen  a  small  number  of  companies  account 
lor  a  substantial  portion  of  an  industry's 

j^jes a  situation  economist.?  cull  economic 

concentration. 

Structural  Lssues  underlie  the  Ju^itlce  De- 
partment's recent  suit  agaiiv<t  the  nation's 
large.st  privately  held  corporation,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph.  The  charge  Is 
monopolization  of  telecommiuiicatlons 
equipment  and  service.  Structural  is.sues  are 
also  involved  in  the  Federal  Trade  Conuiii.s- 
siou's  case  against  ITT  Continental  Baking 
Co.,  makers  of  Wonder  Bread,  for  alleged  at- 
tempts to  monopolize  the  wholesale  bread 
industry. 

Some  economists  are  .saying  it  might  be 
wise  to  break  up  giant  corpora tio as  that 
control  a  disproportionate  .share  of  mi  indus- 
try. The  Justice  Department,  for  example, 
wants  Western  Electric  split  off  from  its 
parent,  A.T.&.T.  General  Motors  is  another 
frequently  mentioned  cundidn^e  ior  dis- 
memberment. 

This  report  will  examine  why  economists 
are  concerned  about  economic  coacentrfttioi-.. 
how  economic  concentration  aiTeot.s  consum- 
ers, and  what  might  be  clone  abo\it  it. 

THE    EXTENT    OF    CONCENTRATION 

According  to  Profes.sor  Willard  Mueller  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  200  largest 
manufacturing  corporations  now  control  two- 
thirds  of  all  manufacturing  assets.  That's  a 
greater  share  of  assets  than  the  thousand 
largest  manufacturing  corporations  con- 
trolled in  1941.  Mueller  H  .statistics  dramatize 
tlie  trend  toward  industrial  bigness,  but  they 
say  nothing  about  competition  withiii  in- 
dividual markets. 

William  O.  Shepherd  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  did  examine  individual  Industries. 
He  reported  that  industries  in  which  four 
firms  or  fewer  control  50  percent  or  more  of 
sales  account  for  64  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing sales.  Shepherd's  findini^  is  signiti- 
cant  because  many  economists  couisider  an 
Industry  to  be  a  shared  monopoly,  or  oligop- 
oly, when  the  percentage  of  .<inles  accounted 
for  by  the  top  four  companies  exceeds  50  per- 
cent. A  shared  monopoly  exists  when  the 
dominant  companies  in  a  particular  industry 
are  so  few  that  they  collecti\e!y  behave  as  r 
monopolist  would — that  is,  restrict  outpi.it 
in  order  to  charge  higher  prices  than  would 
be  possible  in  a  competitive  marketplace. 

Shepherd  concludes,  however,  that  really 
tight  shared  mouopoly  is  .still  confined  to  a 
"relatively  few  major  industries."  However 
few,  these  industries  do  occupy  critical  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  The  list  of  consumer- 
product  industries  where  four  firms  or  fewer 
control  50  percent  or  more  of  sale.s  Includes: 
telephone  equipment  (Western  Electric); 
cars  and  trucks  (GM.  Ford.  Chrysler);  soaps 
and  detergents  (Procter  &  Gamble,  Colgate, 
tever);  glass  (P.P.G.  Industries,  Libbey- 
Owens-Pord);  and  tires  (Goodyenr,  Firestone, 
Onlroyal).  Many  other  concentrated  indus- 
tries, including  computers  (IBM),  heavy 
electrical  equipment  (General  Electric,  West- 
inghouse).  Industrial  chemicals  (DuPout. 
Union  Carbide,  Dow,  Monsanto),  copper 
(Anaconda,  Kennecott.  Phelps -Dodge),  and 
others,  contribute  to  high  consumer  costs  in- 
directly, through  high  manufacturing  costs 
of  consumer  products. 

OLIGOPOLY    vs.    CIJMPirrmON 

Oligopolies  are  often  the  offspring  of  in- 
dustrial mergers.  The  three  great  merger 
waves  occurred  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, from  1925  to  1929,  and  during  the 
1960'8.  Between  1962  and  1968  alone.  110  of 
the  600  largest  industrial  firms  disappeared 
lon/?*'"'^"'  ^tween  1948  and  1968,  some 
^  manufacturing  companies,  each  with 
"osetfl  of  $10-mllllon  or  more,  were  merged 
»lth  other  firms. 


Once  an  Industry  is  concentrated,  It  often 
stays  that  way,  because  potential  competitors 
can't  get  started.  They  nm  up  against  market 
factors  that  economists  call  entry  barriers. 
Entry  barriers  include:  large  capital  out- 
lays that  may  be  required  at  the  outset  for 
operating  facilities;  an  absolute  cost  advan- 
tage that  established  firms  hold  because  of 
superior  production  techniques,  managerial 
talent,  or  control  over  special  resources  or 
special  patents;  distribution  channels  that 
are  tied  up  because  exlstUig  companies  estab- 
lished exclusive  dealerships;  and  product  dif- 
ferentiation— large-scale  advertising  that  al- 
ready established  firms  have  employed  to  re- 
place price  and  quality  competition  with 
promotional  competition  aimed  at  loyalty  to 
a  brand  name. 

In  an  ideal  competitive  market,  many  sell- 
ers vie  for  the  consumer's  dollar.  Con.sumers, 
presumed  to  be  knowledgeable  about  their 
purcha.ses,  cho&se  products  that  offer  the 
highest  quality,  the  lowest  price,  or  the  best 
combinntion  of  quality  and  price.  By  thus 
"voting"  with  their  dollars,  consumers  de- 
termine what  is  to  be  produced  and  at  what 
price.  Sellers  must  constantly  compete  for 
the  consumer's  favor  through  innovatlou-s 
that  raise  quality  and  efficiencies  that  lower 
cost  and  permit  price  reductions. 

But  what  happens  when  the  "many  sellers" 
of  the  clas.slcal,  competitive  model  in  the 
economy  give  way  to  a  few  larger  sellers — 
tli:^t  Imperfect  form  of  competition  called 
shared  monopoly  or  oligopoly?  A  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive 
Law  noted:  "Because  there  are  few  firms  (In 
an  oligopolistic  indvistry),  the  actions  of  one 
are  noticed  by  the  rest;  each  realizes  that 
any  move  on  its  part — a  price  increase,  for 
example — will  generate  a  reaction  by  the 
other  firm.s.  Since  the  best  way  to  maximize 
prolits  is  to  act  as  a  monopolist  would,  the 
oligopolistic  firms  begin  to  march  to  the 
same  corporate  drumnter.  Such  Joint  be- 
havior hab  been  described  as  "parallel  pric- 
ing.' 'con.sclous  parallelism,'  and  'price  lead- 
ership'— or  what  one  former  antitrust  official 
has  called  'con.spiracy  through  newspaper 
pronouncements'.  The  technique  is  simple: 
U.S.  Steel  announces  a  ptice  lncrea.se  of  6 
per  cent  on  many  major  products;  within 
two  days  all  other  firms  increase  their  prices 
bv  an  Identical  amount.  No  formal  price- 
fixing  conspiracy  ha.s  occurred — yet  the  effect 
is  the  same." 

Prices  In  oligopolistic  industries,  according 
to  various  estimates,  are  10  to  30  per  cent 
higher  than  they  would  be  if  those  indus- 
tries were  less  concentrated — that  is,  if  sales 
were  divided  among  more  flrm.s.  If  tlie  oligop- 
olist's prices  are  high,  they  are  also  rela- 
tively Impervious  to  the  workings  of  supply 
and  demand.  Economist  John  Blair  studied 
16  pairs  of  products,  one  from  a  concen- 
trated industry,  the  other  a  related  product 
from  an  inUvislry  considered  to  be  more  com- 
petitive. Blair  found  that  during  the  two 
recessions  of  tlie  1950's,  the  wholesale  price 
index  of  every  product  produced  in  a  com- 
petitive industry  iell,  responding  to  slack 
demand.  But  the  price  indices  of  13  of  the 
16  products  produced  in  concentrated  In- 
dtistrles  actually  rose,  defying  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Demand — the  consiuner  voting  with  his 
dollars — Is  supposed  to  be  the  Invisible  hand 
of  the  marketplace,  determining  supply  and 
price.  But  the  oligopolist's  ability  to  control, 
or  administer,  price  upsets  the  market 
mechanism. 

Economist  Fiederlc  M.  Scherer,  now  head 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Biu-eau 
of  Economics,  has  estimated  the  loss  to  the 
economy  because  the  oligopolist  can  charge 
higher  than  competitive  prices.  Among  the 
factors  Included  in  Scherer's  calculations: 
diversion  of  resoiurces  from  more  competitive 
to  less  competitive  sectors  of  the  economy 
caused  by  the  ollgo]ioUst's  high  prices;   In- 


efficiencies due  to  orfjanlzatlonal  slack  In 
less  competitive  industries;  wasteful  ad- 
vertising that  serves  no  Informational  pur- 
pose but  Instills  brand-name  loyalty  to  the 
oligopolist's  product;  and  Idle  production 
facilities  in  uncompetitive  Industries.  Scherer 
concludes  that  such  economic  losses  from 
oligopoly  and  other  breakdowns  of  competi- 
tion amounts  to  6.2  per  cent  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  Based  on  the  1974  GNP  of 
$1396.7-billlon,  that's  an  oligopoly  cost  of 
S87-billion  a  year. 

INFLATION    AND    INE«CAI.nY 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitnist  and  MoJiopoly  Subconmiit- 
tee,  has  conducted  a  10-year  investigation  of 
economic  concentration.  He  contends  that 
because  oligopolists  can  often  establish  price 
independent  of  the  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, they  fuel  a  chronic  lufiatlon.  Tight 
money,  a  traditional  remedy  for  inflation,  has 
little  effect  on  uncompetitive  Industries  be. 
^ause,  says  Hart,  they  "simply  pass  high  in- 
terest rates  on  to  their  customers  through 
price  increases.  The  burden  of  tight  money 
falls  on  the  shoulders  of  competitive  small 
buslnes.s  firms  and  consumers,  without  the 
monetary  policy  accomplishing  Its  goal  c.f 
checking  Inflation." 

A  second  traditional  remedy  for  Inflation, 
lowering  aggregate  demand  through  higher 
taxes  or  reduced  Government  spending,  may. 
In  fact,  spiu"  oligopolists  to  raise  their 
prices,  according  to  Hart.  They  would  do 
this,  says  the  Senator,  "to  maintain  their 
revenues — and  profit  rates — in  the  face  of 
declining  physical  output."  And  they  could 
do  this  because  price  competition  had  been 
eliminated. 

An  analysis  by  economist  Gardiner  C. 
Means  supports  HHrt's  contention.  Means  ex- 
amined economic  changes  between  Septem- 
ber 1973  and  September  1974,  a  period  of 
falling  demand  (a  23  per  cent  Increase  in 
unemployment  and  a  25  per  cent  Increase  hi 
idle  manufactiu-ing  capacity)  and  rising 
prices  (a  20  per  cent  Increase  in  the  whole- 
sale price  Index).  Means  found  that  whole- 
sale prices  increased  less  than  5  per  cert 
in  "competition-dominated  industries,"  in- 
cluding farm,  leather,  lumh>er,  and  textiles. 
But  the  rise  In  "concentration-dominated  In- 
dustries "  was  27  per  cent.  Included  in  that 
deilnltlon  were  metals,  machinery,  non- 
metallic  minerals,  rubber,  paper,  and  tran.s- 
portatlon  equipment. 

Economic  inequality  is  another  ccst  laid 
to  oligopoly.  "Market  power  [oUgopolyl  id 
ordinarily  attained  and  exploited  by  rela- 
tively few  members  of  society  (as  man- 
agers and/or  owners),  and  their  enrich- 
ment ordinarily  involves  a  relative,  and  not 
always  small,  decrease  In  purchasing  power 
on  the  part  of  those  who  face  higher  prices 
as  consumers,  pcwslbly  lower  prices  a.s  sup- 
pliers, and  lower  returns  as  competitors," 
economist  Shepherd  wrote. 

FLAWED    DEFENSE    OF    OI.I(;Oi>OLV 

A  defense  often  m<ide  for  oligopoly  is  that 
Isrge  corporations  Insulated  from  compe- 
tition can  Introduce  the  kind  of  techno- 
logical innovations  that  benefit  .society.  Put 
another  way,  the  oligopolist  c«n  afford  to 
spend  heavily  on  research  and  development 
because  his  profits  are  secure. 

That's  a  nice  theory,  but  there's  no  evi- 
dence to  support  It  and  some  to  dispute  It. 
One  economist,  for  example,  examined  re- 
search expenditures  and  concluded  that 
"sis^e  adds  little  to  research  intensity  and 
may  actually  detract  from  It  in  some  indus- 
tries." Another  economist,  using  patents  to 
estimate  Inventive  output,  found  that  the 
lower  half  of  the  nation's  600  largest  cor- 
porations was  more  innovative  than  the 
upper  half. 

Two  cases  in  point : 

Tlie  auto  Industry  agreed  in  the  1960's 
that  no  company  would  develop  and  Intro- 
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duce  Bn  auiipoUutlon  devic ; 
Antipollution  devices  dldn' : 
into  cars  until  the  mid 
the  necessary  techtiology 

Of  the  13  major  productibu 
the  steel  industry   between 
not    one    was    made    by 
American  steel  industry 

A  second  defense  of 
companies  can  produce 
because  of  "economies  of 
resulting  from  large  prod 
miUtlplant  operations, 
terials  in  vast  quantity 
capital,  transportation 
factors  related  to  Arm  size 

But  according   to   several 
scale  economies  are  eshaus 
modest  levels  of  concentrat 
dustries.   F.   M.   Scherer,  fo 
review  of  12  Industries,  wrote 
Instances,  realizing  the 
of  multlplant  size  did  not 
concentration  at  the 
national  market  seller 
Industries  appears  to  be  m 
It  needs  to  be  for  leading 
vantage    of    all    but    slight 
economies." 

Summing  up,  oUgopoly  Is 
usually  unnecessary  for 
The  country  has   had 
1890,  but  they've  failed  to 
tion  in  every  corner  of  the 

For  one  thing,  the 
the    Justice    Department 
Trade    Commission    are 
money  spent  by  a  single 
Data,  to  prosecute  its  privai 
against  IBM  exceeded  the 
menfs  entire  antitrust  budg 
In    1974.   Congress    increased 
for  antltru.st  enforcement  s; 
A  doubling  or  tripling  wou 
■what's  needed. 

A  more  Important  reason 
of  antitrust  enforcement  Is 
the  antitrust  laws  themsel^s 
principally  the  Sherman  Act 
preted  by  the  courts  to  mear 
session   of   monopoly  power 
there  must  be  a  proven  inte\i 
llze."  To  show  such  Intent 
prove  that  Industrial 
Crete  steps  to  control  prices 
petltors. 

The  antitrust  laws  were 
tum-of-the-century  buccaneer 
monopoly  control  of  an  entln 
Irtth  brazen  tactics  that  were 
court.  The  situation  \s  quite 
several  firms,  not  one 
power  to  act  as  a  monopolist 
lists   needn't   formally 
prices;  they  Just  follow  the 
price   leadership — the 
newspaper     pronouncements 
under  the  antitrust  laws, 
attorney  puts  it:  "Much  of 
bids  today,  the  modern  woul( 
doesn't  n«cd  to  practice 
he  does  need  in  order  to  ply 
often  allows." 

The  law,  therefore,  should 
urges  that  Congress  amend 
so  It  reaches  oligopoly,  as 
vhen   oligc^Mly    Impairs 
without  offering  consumer 
resulting    higher   prices, 
xnent  should  no  longer  have 
oligopolist's  Intent  Is  evil 
monopoly  power,  either 
oligopolists,  or  individually 
should  be  an  offense  when  It 
to  the  nation's  economic 
Hart  has  reintroduced 
Industrial  Reorganization  Ac 
this  change. 
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In  addition  to  being  outd&ted,  sections  of 
the  antitrust  law  hinder  effective  enforce- 
ment. Senator  Hart,  alon^  with  Senat«  Re- 
publican Leader  Hugh  Scott,  has  introduced 
another  blU  (3.  1384)  to  remedy  certain  of 
these  procedural  roadblocks.  It  would  allow 
the  Justice  Department  to  obtain,  In  advance 
of  a  merger,  the  information  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  merger  should  be 
challenged.  The  bill  would  also  increase  the 
penalty  for  not  obeying  .special  orders  or  sub- 
poenas of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-sion  from 
$100  a  day  to  a  minimum  of  (tlOOO  a  day  and  a 
maximum  of  *5000  a  day.  And  it  would  per- 
mit State  Attorneys  General  to  file  antitrust 
actions  and  collect  treble  damages  on  behalf 
of  state  citl?'en.s.  Finally,  under  the  bUl,  a 
nolo  contendere  (no  contest)  plea  to  an  anti- 
trust charge  could  be  ased  in  private,  treble- 
damage  suits  as  evidence  that  a  crime  has 
been  conunitted. 


HOW   LOUD    IS    LOUD?    CONCORDE 
SST— EARSPLITTING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Chamber  recently  turned  back  by  only 
two  votes  a  measure  to  bar  SST-type 
aircraft  from  landing  at  U.S.  aii-ports 
until  they  can  comply  with  environ- 
mental noise  standards  established  to 
protect  the  health,  safety,  and  comfort 
of  American  citizens. 

During  debate  on  this  issue,  nnirh 
was  made  of  the  noise  created  by  the 
Concorde — the  Anglo-French  SST 
which  is  to  be  permitted  limited  land- 
ing rights  at  Kennedy  and  Dulles 
airports. 

Some  of  my  col'eaRues  who  are  pro- 
ponents of  the  SST  told  us  that  the 
Concorde  is  not  that  much  noisier  tlian 
otlier  large  commercial  jets.  They 
quoted  figures  and  recounted  personal 
experience  to  attest  to  their  belief  that 
we  would  not  be  putting  undue  hard- 
ships on  tliose  who  live  near  Kennedy 
and  Dulles  airports  if  we  allow  the 
SST's  to  land  there. 

For  their  instruction,  as  well  as  for 
the  further  education  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  to  ban  the  SST 
until  it  complied  with  noise  standards. 
I  would  like  to  recommend  a  sample  of 
British  press  articles. 

These  articles,  I  believe,  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  that  they  address 
themselves  to  what  the  Concorde  is  doing 
now.  not  to  projections,  studies,  guesses, 
rumors,  et  cetera.  The  Concorde  is  fly- 
ing in  Britain,  and  the  British — as  seen 
In  these  sample  article.s— wish  it  were 
not. 

The  arguments  entertained  in  tlxis 
Chamber  last  week  seemed  to  ask  ques- 
tion, "how  loud  is  loud?"  These  news  re- 
ports, which  recount  on-the-spot  moni- 
toring of  the  Concorde  and  prelimlnaiy 
findings  of  the  Greater  London  Council's 
scientists,  point  out  that  the  Concorde 
is  without  exception  the  loudiest  aU'- 
plane  in  the  world. 

Reporters  and  residents  exposed  to  its 
noise  levels  near  London  describe  its 
sound  as  "earthshaklng,"  "earsplltting," 
"excruciating,"  "unbearable,"  et  cetera. 
Those  who  monitored  Its  noise  at  and 
arotmd  Heathrow  Airport  report  that  It 
reached  decibel  levels  that  exceeded  the 
noise  pain  threshold. 


These  reports,  these  descriptions,  Mr 
President,  come  from  tliose  who  have  ex- 
perienced  the  noise  of  Concorde,  i  sin- 
cerely hope  that  reading  about  them  win 
help  convince  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  UJS.  citizen-s 
should  never  have  the  awful  opportunity 
to  share  in  that  experience. 

I  commend  these  news  reports  to  my 
fellow  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  c(mi- 
sent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  From  lire  London  Evening  Standard. 

July  22,  19751 

OLC  S<IENTTSTS  Rfport  om  T.'VKK-Offs:  Com- 

CORDE  Is  THE  NOISIEST 

(By  Roger  Bray) 

Contoide  in  considerably  noisier  cu  take- 
oil"  than  other  types  of  aircraft  u.slng  Heath- 
row. That  is  the  preliminary  verdict  of  QLC 
scientists  which  la  expected  to  be  delivered  to 
the  council  today. 

But  readings  taken  at  13  measuring  polnte 
around  the  airport  during  the  first  five  days 
of  Concorde's  exhaustive  endurance  flying 
programme  show  that  the  duration  of  noise 
over  a  given  level  is  significantly  less  than 
that  or  the  Boeing  707  or  the  VC-IO,  for  ex- 
ample. 

The  GLC's  preliminary  findings,  v  hlch  have 
the  advantage  of  being  considered  and  dis- 
passionate, are  expected  to  be  released  by 
planning  committee  chairman  Mr.  Nonnan 
Howard  in  answer  t3  a  question  from  a 
Heathrow  area  member. 

Ttiey  .show  that  on  average,  Concorde  wu 
7  dba  noisier  than  other  aircraft  using  a 
similar  flight  path  on  take-off.  The  dbu 
measurement  i.s  in  noise  decibels  with  a  spe- 
cial weighting  for  frequency  which  also  con- 
ditions the  effect  on  the  listener. 

PROTESTS 

Scientists  are  understood  lo  want  more 
convincing  results  from  Concorde  landings 
before  anivlng  at  a  preliminary  verdict. 

In  crude  terms,  an  Increase  of  10  dba  above 
other  aircraft  could  represent  a  doubling  ol 
noise  levels.  The  OLC  scientists  are  still  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  way  through  their 
full  analysis  of  the  tests  and  will  continue 
taking  measurements  after  the  aircraft  re- 
turns from  the  Middle  East  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  GLC's  measuring  points  Included 
Hounslow  Heath,  Stanwell  Moor,  and  a  site 
in  Richmond,  where  there  were  student  pro- 
tests about  the  aircraft's  approach  after  a 
flight  on  July  3. 

In  the  aircraft's  favour  are  the  duration 
measurements.  These  measure  the  timA  be- 
tween  the  point  at  which  noise  reaches  10 
d.b.a.  below  Its  peak  and  the  point  at  which  it 
dips  below  that  level.  At  StanweU  Moor  this 
was  seven  seconds,  whereas  a  707  lasted  13 
seconds,  and  a  VC-10  13  seconds. 

There  are  still  no  preliminary  results  In 
perceived  nols©  decibels— a  further  refine- 
ment and  the  method  used  for  Heathrow  and 
Gatwlck's  noise  limits. 

I  From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  July  23, 1975] 

Concorde   Noisiest,  Repobts  GLC 

(By  Air  Cdr.  E.  M.  Donaldson) 

The  Greater  London  Council  entei«d  the 
Concorde  noise  controversy  yesterday.  Its 
scientists  declared  the  aircraft  to  be  far  the 
noisiest  using  Heathrow. 

Although  they  explained  that  it  was  a  pte- 
llmlnary  verdict.  It  is  serious  news  for  Con- 
corde because  the  report  coming  from  tie 
GX.C.  Is  considered  to  be  "dl^assionate." 

It  says  that,  on  average,  Concorde  was  Tdbs 
nolser  than  other  aircraft  using  the  London 
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airport,  taking  off  and  landing  on  the  same 
runways.  There  are  many  ways  of  measuring 
noise  and  the  dba  scale  is  one  that  measures 
In  declbles  with  a  special  weighting  for  fre- 
quency. 

Other  experts  point  o\it.  however,  that  the 
only  true  way  to  as-sess  the  real  nuisance  of 
noise  is  on  a  scale  which  records  the  period 
of  the  nuisance  as  weU  as  Its  Intensity.  This 
scale  is  PND — perceived  noise  declbles — and 
is  used  by  o.'ficlnl  Government  recording 
teams. 

The  OLC  .scientists  say  that  they  took  read- 
ings r,t  13  points  around  the  airfield  and  are 
only  60  percent,  the  way  through  analysing 
the  results. 

The  analysis  v^lll  not  be  concluded  imt'.l 
Concorde  returns  from  the  Middle  East,  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  7dba  already  recorded 
means  that  the  aircraft  is  as  much  as  70  per- 
cent, nolser  on  this  scale. 

When  Concorde's  noise  is  jtidged  on  PND. 
however,  It  may  well  be  reprieved  for  the  GLC 
tests  already  concluded  show  that,  because 
of  the  Immense  power  of  Its  engines,  resi- 
dents have  to  endure  it  only  for  a  compara- 
tively short  period. 

The  acute  apprehension  about  Concorde 
noise  in  the  U.S.  Is  real.  On  a  visit  to  Boeing 
last  week  a  company  supersonic  expert  said 
to  me  that  Concorde's  engines,  because  they 
are  straight  Jets,  can  never  be  silenced.  Fu- 
ture supersonic  aircraft  must  have  fan  by- 
pass jeLs. 

[From  the  Dally  Telegraph,  July  21,  1075| 
Wat   or  The   World 

SOOTUINC     NOISES 

(By  Peter  Simple) 

Experts  employed  by  the  Greater  London 
Council  declare  (surprise!)  that  the  Concorde 
l3  by  far  the  noisiest  aircraft  ever  made.  In 
fact.  If  I  have  got  this  right.  It  seems  to  be 
noisier  than  any  other  by  70  percent. 

However,  the  Friends  of  Noise  should  not 
be  unduly  worried  that  their  triumph  will  be 
snatched  from  them.  Other  experts  say  that 
the  only  true  way  to  measure  noise  is  to  take 
Into  account  not  Just  Its  loudness  but  also  Its 
duration. 

The  Concorde  may  be  (Indeed  Is)  mnch 
noisier  than  other  aircraft.  But  because  its 
engines  are  so  powerful.  Its  atidlenoe  will  have 
to  put  up  with  Its  terrific  noise  for  a  shorter 
time  than  they  would  have  to  put  up  with 
the  soothhig  noise  of  less  powerful  machines. 

So  that's  all  right.  If,  by  a  further  technical 
advance,  the  Concorde  were  to  become  twice 
as  noisy  as  It  Is  now,  but  only  for  half  as  long, 
then  although  the  eardnims  of  everyone 
within  20  miles  might  be  split  and  all  but 
the  strongest  buildings  shaken  to  bits,  the 
Concorde  would,  In  expert  and  absolute 
terms,  be  no  more  and  possibly  less  of  a 
nuisance. 

I  hope  you  follow  my  reasoning,  even  If  I 
don't. 


(From  the  Birmingham  Post,  July  16,  1975] 
How  U.S.  Landing  Bak  Could  Upset 

COIfCOBOE 

(By  John  Slim) 

After  last  week's  announcement  that  thei-e 
will  be  Congressional  hearings  to  determine 
whether  the  White  House  made  secret  and 
Illegal  guarantees  to  the  British  and  French 
Governments  to  allow  Concorde  Into  U.S.  air- 
ports, a  senior  State  Department  official  has 
denied  that  any  such  promise  was  made.  This 
denial  was  coupled  with  a  strong  recom- 
mendetlon  that  Concorde  should  "be  treated 
fairly  in  all  a^wcts  of  VB.  Government  rec- 
CKnmendations." 

These  comments  were  contained  in  an  un- 
usual letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Ingersoll  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Carl  Albert.  The  letter,  dated  July  9,  was 
obtained  and  released  by  Congressman  Lester 


WolfT  who  has  been  leading  Congressional 
action  to  ban  Concorde  from  the  U.S. 

"The  allegations  that  we  promised  Brltlsb 
or  French  Governments  that  the  Concorde 
would  be  admitted  to  the  U.S.  are  not  cor- 
rect," IngersoU's  letter  stated.  "They  under- 
stood that  the  Concorde  must  meet  U.S.  eu- 
vlronmeutal  and  other  requirements  .  .  . 

"However,  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments have  on  several  occasions  expressed  to 
the  U.S.  Goverimient  their  concern  about  the 
possible  discriminatory  treatment  of  the 
Concorde.  We  have  assured  them  at  the  high- 
est levels  that  the  Concorde  would  be  treated 
fairly  In  all  aspects  of  U..S.  Government  reg- 
ulations. 

"For  the  Congre^is  to  suspend  exlj^tiug 
procedures  even  now  In  progress  without  an 
administrative,  Judicial  or  Congressional 
hearing  and  to  ban  Concorde  summarily 
would  certainly  provoke  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  British  and  French  Governments  that 
the  Concorde,  a  project  in  which  they  have 
invested  nearly  three  billion  doUars  and 
which  Is  of  enormous  significance  to  them, 
v.as  being  excluded  dlscrimlnatorlly  anc*.  con- 
trary to  UJS.  treaty  and  other  obligations." 

IngersoU's  letter  shows  a  subtle  shift  In 
the  State  Department's  attitude  towards 
Concorde  landings.  Last  month  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  one  of  two  senior  State 
Department  officials  who  wrote  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  other 
state  officials  (who  could  have  the  last  word 
on  whether  Concorde  lands  In  New  York), 
hinting  that  a  ben  oa  Concorde  could  seri- 
ously harm  Anglo-American  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. The  existence  of  this  and  other  Ad- 
niinlstraUon  pressures  gave  rise  to  the  de- 
mand for  Congressional  heai'ings  which  will 
start  on  July  24. 

MeanwbUe,  at  a  public  protest  meeting  on 
Long  Island  last  week,  several  groups  of 
residents  who  live  within  earshot  of  Kennedy 
Airport  threatened  legal  action  if  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  or  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority give  permission  for  CoDcprde  to 
land — a  decision  which  Is  expected  in  Sep- 
tember, and  which  would  mean  a  relaxation 
of  current  noise  level  standards  at  the  air- 
port. 

"There  Ls  no  reason  why  exceptions  should 
be  made  for  a  foreign  plane,"  stated  Duncan 
Sterling  of  the  Nassau  County  Village  Offi- 
cials Association.  "We  are  not  interested  in 
bailing  out  the  economic  difficulties  of  the 
British  at  the  expense  of  our  environment 
and  our  citizens  in  order  to  avokl  political 
embarrassment." 

Congresswoman  Bella  Ahzug  of  New  York, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Congressional  sub- 
committee which  will  conduct  the  hearings, 
declared  that  "Concorde  is  nothing  but  a 
plaything  for  the  super -rich"  and  charged 
that  it  had  become  FAA  policy  to  serve  the 
few  who  would  u.se  It  "at  the  expense  of  the 
vast  majority  upon  whom  the  Concorde 
would  have  serious  negative  effects." 

John  Hellcgers,  counsel  to  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund — a  nationwide  con- 
servationist organization — announced  to  the 
meeting  that  If  the  FAA  gives  permission  for 
Concorde  to  land,  his  group  will  sue  the  PAA. 

There  would  be  several  grounds  for  the 
suit,  he  said — the  threat  of  skin  cancer  to 
residents  of  the  area  by  Concorde's  probable 
damage  to  the  ozone  layer,  pins  the  noise  and 
safety  factors. 

"If  we  can  keep  Concorde  oxit  of  Kennedy. 
It  may  be  the  end  of  thb  plane  world-wide," 
Hellegere  added.  "There  Is  a  report  that  Brit- 
ish Airways,  which  does  not  like  this  plane 
any  more  than  we  do,  has  an  escape  clause 
In  Its  contract  with  the  French  OovemmenL 
that  tf  It  cannot  get  landing  rights  at  Ken- 
nedy It  may  withdraw  ivom  tiie  deal." 

(Prom  the  Evening  Post,  July  10,  19751 
■  Nixon  Secrft  Deal  Over  Concorde"  Probe 
The  U.S.  Contrress- scene  of  a  mounting 


campaign  against  the  Anglo-French  super- 
sonic Concorde — are  to  hold  an  inquiry  to 
find  out  If  former  President  Nixon  made  ar.y 
secret  deals  to  supi>ort  the  plane. 

Congressman  Lester  Wolff  said  a  house 
operations  subcommittee  would  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  July  25,  to  determine  whether  Mr. 
Nixon  made  any  commitments  an  Concorde. 

He  claims  ^fr.  Nixon  wrote  unpublished 
letlers  to  Britain  and  Fraiice  in  January  1973 
about  the  plane. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  cf  Representatives 
were  to  be  asked  later  today  to  ban  Concords 
from  flying  commercially  Into  the  United 
States. 

Eight  Congressmen,  Including  Mr.  Wolff. 
have  called  for  the  ban  in  an  amendment 
to  a  routine  budget  bill  for  the  transportation 
depajtment. 

fl.\TS 

They  say  tliey  oppose  Concorde  becavtse  of 
its  noise  on  take-off  and  because  of  what 
they  say  are  possible  eklu  cancer  risks  If 
there  are  many  flights. 

Some  scientists  have  said  that  extensive 
supersonic  flight  at  high  altitudes  could  de- 
plete the  earth's  ozone  layer,  exposing  people 
to  dangerous  ultra-violet  rays. 

Britain  and  France  are  seeking  U.S.  ap- 
proval for  daily  Concorde  flights  to  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  later  this  year. 

{From  the  Buckinghamshire  Advertiser  & 

County  Gazette.  July  17,  1»75] 

Not  MtrcH  Cowcorb  Over  CoNcomc 

A  week  of  Heathrow  trials  for  Britain's 
newest  supersonic  airliner  has  brought  about 
a  distinct  lack  of  concord  between  people 
who  live  near  the  airport  and  the  clr  author- 
ities. 

For  the  Department  of  Trade  has  received 
over  400  Individual  com;dalntB  about  the  ex- 
cessive noise — and  anti-noise  groups  are  up 
in  arms  about  the  row  made  by  Concorde's 
super  Jet  engines. 

Some  of  the  complaints  were  from  Beacons- 
field  district  which  was  overflown  by  the 
plane  on  Its  take-off  for  the  proving  flights  to 
the  Middle  East. 

"The  noise  was  absolutely  dreadful,"  said 
Cllr.  Adrian  Nevard,  representing  Iver,  who 
went  to  the  edge  of  the  airport  with  an  official 
party  to  hear  the  Concorde  sound.  "If  that's 
Concorde  we  don't  want  to  know." 

Both  he  and  Cllr.  Alan  Beale  had  previously 
been  greatly  In  favour  of  Concorde. 

But  after  hearing  the  machine,  first  reac- 
tion of  both  was  that  If  It  goes  Into  service 
as  planned,  they  will  have  to  think  about 
moving  house ! 

CUr.  Nevard  said  that  one  elderly  lady  who 
prepared  to  take  pictures  of  Concorde  with 
her  small  camera  was  so  terrtfled  by  the  roar 
as  It  took  off  that  she  was  trembling  too  mtich 
to  click  the  shutter. 

The  British  Airports  Authority,  poHce  sta- 
tions and  Scotland  Yard  an  received  phone 
complaints,  which  were  referred  to  a  special 
office  at  the  Department  of  Trade  In  London. 
One  report  said  doors  and  windows  were 
rattled  In  houses  as  much  as  a  mile  from  the 
airport  perimeter  when  the  airliner  revved- 
up  for  take-off. 

(From  the  BeMlIng  ChronMe,  Jtily  18,  1975 1 

CONCORIIC   ROAB   TkTOLBLABLS' 

The  noise  of  the  supersonic  airliner  Con- 
corde as  It  passed  over  Reading  twice  last 
week  was  described  as  "Intolerable"  at  Tues- 
day's meeting  of  the  council. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Garnett  said  he  wholeheartedly 
supported  a  recent  report  by  tbe  Local  Au- 
thorities' Aircraft  Kotee  Council,  of  which 
Reading  CouncU  was  a  member. 

The  document,  which  calls  for  action  from 
th«  50  local  authorities  aronud  Heathrow  Air- 
port, has  been  supported  by  the  borough 
council  and  they  are  to  make  representa- 
tion.?. 
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Mr.  Oamett  said:  "The  noise 
passed  over  the  town  twice  last 
afternoon  can  only  be  descrltx^c 
able,  and  I  feel  we  should  8upp>rt 
craft  Noise  Council  wherever  poei  Ible 
ing  Is  20  miles  west  of  Heathrow 
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I  From  the  Richmond  &  Twlckei 
July  18,  19761 
Concorde:    Stop   Pretending 
Minister 

Determined  to  "get  something 
the  noise  of  Concorde,  Mr.  Tob; 
for  Twickenham,  is  bombardlug 
ment  with  questlon.s. 

On  Monday  in  the  Common.s 
told  the  Government  to  stop 
that  Concorde  "is  quieter  than 
He  asked  Mr.  Eric  Varley, 
for  Industry,  if  he  was  aware  t 
an  "appalling  noLse,"  causing  a 
distress. 

But   Mr.   Varley   replied    that 
many  varying  opinions  about 
want  to  see  Concorde  a  success. 
10  authorised  In  the  production 
to  proceed  and  all  the  aircraft 
he  said. 

Mr.  Jessel  yesterday  t-abled  a  » 
tlon  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat*  for 
Ing  for  an  official  report  to  be 
a  completed  list  of  noise  test.s 
on  Concorde  in  the  second  week 

Mr.  Jessel,  who  wants  the 
In  detail,  also  wants  the  hgurea 
with  thoee  corresponding  to  ot 
craft. 

And  next  Monday  he  has  a 
asking  the  Secretary  of  State 
Concorde  will  be  further  tested 
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(From  the  Bromley  Times.  July  17.  1975] 
Concorde  Path   Pbotei  rr 

1  was  interested  to  rend  your  news  Item 
concerning  Concorde. 

My  husband  and  I  were  In  tbd  kitchen  of 
our  home  when  suddenly  we  he  »rd  what  I 
thought  to  be,  as  I  remember  them  as  a 
small  child  during  the  war,  a  a  juadron  of 
heavily-laden  bombers  flying  loi^^  overhead. 
My  home  shook. 

No.  I  certainly  don't  relish  the 
a  flight -path  over  Chlslehurst, 
it  would  t>e  a  good  idea  for  like 
pie,  through  any  associations  to 
belong  in  Chlslehurst.  to  petitioi; 
do  against  this  deafening  and 
shaking  intrusion. 

Mrs.  ViviF.NE 

Concorde  flew  over  Bromley  at 
last  Saturday,  not  the  quietest  tl 
for  a  noise  nuisance  test.  I 
the  Information  of  residents  and 
Airports  Authority  which  is 
willing  to  confirm  the  flights. 

Noise  complaints  should  be  i 
phone  to  the  BAA  at  Heathrow, 
have  only  two  telephones  there  is 
no  chance  of  getting  through  and 
wUl   officially   be   very  few 
celved. 

Residents  will,  of  course,  get 
to  135  decibels  and  to  paying  a 
NHS  contribution  for  the  extra 
cal  treatment  which  will  be 
under  the  Concorde  approach  patl  i 
row,  only  28  air  miles  away 

D.  F.JLlNFOBD. 

(Bromley  and  Chislehtu'st  are  2^  miles  east 
of  Heathrow.) 


(From  the  Middlesex  Chronicle  July  18, 
1976] 

EXCRTTCIATING THB    ONLT    Wosi    FOR    IT 

At  about  3:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  last  week, 
Concorde  took  off  from  Ix>ndon  Airport,  pa8s< 
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Ing  over  my  hou.se  three  miles  to  the  east. 
The  noise  was  so  intense  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely painful,  not  only  to  my  ears  and 
head,  but  it  cavused  a  constricting  feeling  in 
one's  chest. 

The  children  were  Just  leaving  Nelson  Road 
School  opposite  my  house,  and  fortunately 
most  of  them  were  being  met  and  were  able 
to  run  to  their  parents.  It  was  terrifying. 

My  usually  placid  dop,  unaffected  by  albeit 
"normal"  aircraft  din,  was  very  noisy  and 
disturbed,  ss  were  most  of  the  dogs  in  the 
neighborhood ! 

The  excruciating  noise  made  by  this  air- 
craft is  quite  intolerable.  May  I  appeal  to 
everyone  who  e.xperlenced  it — and  anyone 
who  has  not  yet  done  so.  but  who  values 
their  sanity — to  write  protesting  to:  The  Di- 
visional Controller,  Southern  Division.  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Industry.  Heston 
Aerodrome,  Hounslow,  and  to  send  copies  to 
the  managing  director  of  the  British  Air- 
craft Corporation,  Bristol:  the  chairman  of 
the  British  Airports  Authority,  Heathrow, 
.tnd  your  MP. 

(Mrs.)  Joyce  Robsoit. 

[From  the  Richmond  &  Twickenham  Time^. 

July  18.  19751 

Concorde — Complaints  Pouk  In 

Sir  Anthony  Royle,  MP  for  Richmond,  said 
this  week  he  had  received  many  complaini.s 
fiom  constituent*  about  the  noise  of  Con- 
corde, when  landing  at  Heathrow  after  its 
test  flight. 

He  has  taken  up  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Stanley  Clinton  Davis,  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  put  down  a  question. 

The  Local  Authorities  Aircraft  Noise 
Council  said  that  noise  monitoring  tests  of 
Concorde  at  Heathrow  last  week  con  Armed 
the  worst  fears  of  the  organisation. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Holmes,  chairman,  said  al- 
though the  Government  had  Imposed  a  se- 
curity embargo  on  the  results  of  the  official 
noise  level  tests,  LAANC  itself,  and  member 
authorities  had  conducted  their  own  tests 
which  would  be  continued. 

The  initial  test«  showed  that  decibel  read- 
ings for  Concorde  were  well  above  the 
tlireshold  of  pain.  The  aircraft  was  three 
times  as  loud  as  the  previous  noisiest  air- 
craft. Independent  experts  had  shown  it 
would  take  more  than  30  Trident  aircraft, 
flying  simultaneously  overhead,  to  make  as 
much  noise  as  Concorde  did  on  the  days  of 
the  tests. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  that  LAANC  was  not 
anti-Concorde,  but  it  was  against  any  in- 
crease in  the  already  imbearable  noise  bur- 
den on  the  two  million  people  affected  by 
Heathrow  traffic. 

The  committee  is  getting  support  from 
local  authorities,  and  individual  councils 
were  asking  their  MPs  to  take  immediate 
action. 

"Keep  It  Oct"  Savs  Ghottp 

The  controversy  over  Concorde  noise  con- 
tinues in  the  advertising  pages  of  this  news- 
paper today  with  a  plea  from  the  Anti-Con- 
corde Project  to  "Keep  Concorde  out  of 
Heathrow". 

The  claim  tliat  the  plane  Is  "no  noisier" 
than  other  aircraft,  alleges  the  group.  Is  un- 
true. Even  people  affected  by  the  noise  at 
many  International  airports  are  resisting  the 
proposals  for  commercial  Concorde  opera- 
tions,  it  adds. 

As  the  older,  noisier  subsonic  aircraft  are 
retired,  Concorde  (if  it  is  In  operation)  will, 
says  the  group,  stick  out  "like  the  pro- 
verbial sore  thumb". 

Finally,  the  group  lists  seven  points  which 
It  claims  the  Government  should  take  Into 
consideration,  and  asks  readers  to  support 
the  anti-Concorde  campaign  by  filling  out  a 
number  of  complaint  slips. 


[Fmm   the  Evening  Mall  Slough,  July   n 

19751 
MPs  Press  Wilson  in  Concorde  Noise  Row 

West  London  MPs  are  pressing  for  an  early 
Government  statement  In  the  Commons  on 
the  Concorde  testa  at  Heathrow. 

Barney  Hayhoe  (Con,  Brentford  and  Isle- 
worih).  Toby  Jessel  (Con,  Twickenham)  and 
Sir  Authony  Royle  (Con,  Richmond),  have 
all  tabled  Commons  questions  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests. 

Sir  Anthony  says  he  had  received  "many 
complaints"  about  the  noise  caused  by  Con- 
corde approaching  to  laud  and  he  wants  a 
Government  statement  on  "the  noise  niii- 
.sauce  caused  by  this  aircraft." 

Mr.  Jessel,  who  protested  In  the  Cniiuuons 
earlier  this  week  about  Concorde's  noise,  is 
asking  the  Goverimient  to  publish  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  noise  tests  carried  out  on 
Concorde  over  the  last  week,  together  wiih 
figures  for  "other  relatively  noisy  aircraft." 

A  similar  question  from  Mr.  Hayhoe  asks 
whtit  uoi.se  levels  have  been  measured  at  the 
monitoring  points  round  Heathrow  for  land- 
ings and  take-offs  on  Concorde  during  re- 
cent weeks,  and  how  these  compare  Willi 
those  of  707s,  747s,  VClOs  and  Tridents. 

|Fr<  in  the  Richmond  &  Twickenham  Time.3. 

July  11, 1975] 

Try  It  on  the  Dog 

To  the  noise  this  week  has  been  added  that 
of  Concorde,  which  Is  admitted  to  be  noisier 
on  take-off  than  any  other  Jet  aircraft  in 
\ise.  The  noise  it  ntakes  lias  struck  dtsmay 
into  the  hearts  of  many  sufferers  already. 
But  the  present  series  of  flights  are  de- 
signed to  "try  it  on  the  dog" — to  soften-up 
the  local  people  Into  acceptance  of  regular 
dally  flights  by  this  noi-sy  monster. 

One  perceptive  reader  In  Teddlngton  no- 
ticed that  Concorde  went  over  him  after 
take-off  on  Monday  at  a  higher  altitude  than 
normal.  This  was  possible,  of  course,  and  no 
doubt  deliberately  designed,  because  on 
these  so-called  "route-proving  flights"  the 
aircraft  Is  nowhere  near  fully  laden. 

When  it  Is  fully  laden  for  fare-payiug 
flights,  it  will  obviously  need  more  power, 
accompanied  by  more  noise,  for  take-off,  and 
will  still  be  unable  to  climb  so  rapidly.  The 
noise  of  the  VC  lO's,  the  Boeings  and  others 
over  Teddlngton  and  Twickenham  Is  already 
over  the  threshold  of  endurability.  Tlie 
noise  that  Concorde  will  make  in  normal 
use  will  be  totally  unacceptable. 

What  hope  is  there  for  the  people,  when 
their  elementarj'  right  to  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  their  homes  and  gardens,  and  rest  and 
sleep  after  their  day's  work,  enshrined  in  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  is  deliberately  de- 
stroyed, with  no  apparent  means  of  redress? 

Concorde  does  not  even  begin  to  make 
commercial  sense.  Not  only  is  it  contributing 
millions  of  taxpayers'  money  in  Government 
subventions,  but  the  people  who  "enjoy" 
flying  in  it,  the  top-flight  businessmen,  will 
be  able  to  charge  the  cost  against  taxation. 

But  for  the  people  of  Twickenham.  Ted- 
dlngton and  district,  the  immediate  problem 
is  how  to  win  even  some  slight  relief  from 
what  they  have  suffered  for  the  last  few 
weeks. 

[Prom^  the  Richmond  &  Twickenham  Times, 

June  11,  1975] 
Anger    Over    Air    Noise;    It's    Crash,   Banc 

Wallop — Bio     to    Ban     Concorde    From 

Heathrow 

The  noise  of  Concorde,  going  to  and  from 
Heathrow  Airport  thla  week,  has  angered, 
worried  and  even  frightened  many  residents 
of  Richmond  and  Twickenham. 

It  was  at  Its  worst  on  Tuesday  night  when 
the  aircraft  went  over  central  Richmond,  on 
Its  way  to  the  airport. 


J  nil/  JO,  197  o 
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It  made  such  a  noise  that  dozeiis  of  peo- 
ple rushed  out  cl  tlielr  homes  Into  the 
streets,  many  believUig  that  au  air  crash 
vas  immineut. 

Immediately  Concorde  had  gone  over 
Ri.?:;moud,  tlie  telephone  started  ringing  at 
[te  Kew  Iion-e  of  Mrs.  Alison  Williams,  Press 
officer  of  the  Heathrow  Association  for  the 
Cor.tro!  pf  -Aircraft  Noise,  and  It  went  en 
ringing,  with  people  asking  where  they 
should  register  tiieir  complaints. 

'HACAN  )xza  2,500  members  and  Li  sup- 
ported by  35  amenity  groupe,"  said  lilrs. 
Williams,  "and  we  will  campaign  to  try  and 
pievenl  Concorde  using  Heathrow.  The  noise 
it  makes  is  worse  than  any  other  plane  going 
over  the  district." 

The  association  vvrauts  Locd  Beswlck,  Un- 
der-Secretary at  tne  DepMurtment  of  Trade, 
to  visit  Richmond  and  experience  the  noifie 
ot  Concorde  himself. 

Mr.  Leonard  McNae,  a  retired  Journalise, 
who  Uves  in  Pagoda  Avenue,  Riclunoud,  salu 
that  when  he  first  heard  tiie  noiiie  of  Con- 
corde on  Tuesday  evening,  he  thought  a 
plane  was  about  to  crash. 

"The  noise  was  terrible,"  he  said. 

Complaints  were  also  made  to  Sir  An- 
thony Royle,  through  the  oflices  of  Rich- 
mond and  Banics  Conservative  Association, 
to  Liberal  Cllr.  Tim  Lewis,  representing 
Blcbmond  Town  ward,  and  other  Council 
members. 

"  U  NACCEPTABU:" 

Mr.  John  Saunders,  of  Townshend  Ter- 
rate,  was  one  of  many  residents  who  went 
out  of  his  hottse  because  of  the  noise  of 
Concorde,  which,  he  said,  was  at  an  unao- 
eep table  level. 

Mr.  Philip  Saver,  chairman  of  the  Kew  So- 
ciety, said  thai  when  he  heard  Concorde  be 
thought  a  plane  was  about  to  crash.  "The 
noise  was  earshatterlng."  he  said. 

Residents  of  the  Twlckenham-Teddlng- 
ton  districts  suffered  when  Concorde  left 
Heathrow,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  schools 
had  to  stop  work  as  It  went  overhead. 

Cllr.  Mrs.  Norah  Buckley,  who  lives  In 
Teddlngton,  thought  the  Concorde's  noise 
WM  worse  than  that  of  three  Caravelles. 

But  not  everyone  was  upset  by  the  Con- 
corde's nolae — a  number  of  pe<^le  claimed 
that  over  Twickenham,  at  least,  it  was  no 
worse  than  other  planes.' 

(From  the  Richmond  &  Twickenham  Times, 
July  11.  19751 
Worse  Than  Ever 

For  some  20  years  now,  reports  of  protests 
against  the  noise  of  aircraft  flying  into  and 
out  of  Heathrow  have  been  a  regular  feature 
of  this  and  other  local  newspapers  la  this 
area.  During  that  time  many  of  the  older 
stifferers  have  died  off,  and  many  others  have 
moved  away,  to  be  replaced  by  new  and 
yoimger  sufferers,  who  take  up  the  com- 
plRtnts  anew. 

Both  Parliament  and  the  Government  de- 
partments responsible  have  been  made  con- 
tlntiously  and  emphatically  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  suffering  of  literally  a  million 
or  more  people  from  this  noise,  for  through- 
out, MPs  In  the  locality  have  accepted  it 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  affect- 
ing their  constituents,  and  have  been  wDl- 
Ing  to  support  demands  for  some  relief  from 
the  nuisance. 

The  restilts  of  all  this  have  been  literally 
painfully  evident  to  residents  of  Twicken- 
ham End  Teddlngton.  ever  since  the  "spllt- 

'Note  by  the  Autl-Coucorde  Project: 
Twickenham  is  at  3;i  nautical  miles  from 
start  of  take-off— the  distance  of  the  stetu- 
w*y  noise  measuring  point,  at  which  the 
'beat  the  meter"  take-off  procedure  takes 
effect. 


ting"  of  the  Mole  Valley  take-oar  route  In 
mid-June.  They  have  been  subjected  to  an 
onslaught  of  noise  and  mechanical  vibration 
greater  in  hitensiiy  and  Irequency,  and 
longer  in  dally  duration,  than  anything  they 
have  suffered  from,  the  day  of  the  fiist  pub- 
lic protect  a^tlnst  this  ntiisance. 

Almost  to  the  day  of  the  "route-splitting." 
ttic  near -winter  of  May  and  early  June  had 
persisted.  The  summer  came  at  last,  but  the 
only  hope  of  any  enjoyment  of  the  glorious 
weather  for  people  living  in  the  afUictcd 
area  has  been  to  get  out  of  Uie  place,  well 
away  from  Twickenham  and  Teddington, 
and  the  curse  of  au  uice&sant  din  th^it  li 
ticyond  the  bearing  of  noi'mal  human  nerves. 

ParticiJarly  during;  the  referendtmi  cam- 
pai^.n  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  politicians  have 
beta  prating  about  the  glories  of  British 
democracy,  and  the  need  to  preserve  It.  lu 
heavens  name,  where  Is  this  democracy  to 
be  found,  it  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
who  coiitrol  the  country  not  merely  Ignore 
the  demands  of  a  million  people,  over  many 
vcars.  to  be  allowed  relief  from  an  Intoler- 
iible  invasion  of  their  domestic  llve.s.  but 
artually  deliberately,  as  a  matter  of  polifv, 
increase  this  Infliction? 


I  From  the  London  Daily  S.xpress) 

"PoRCTcN"  Air  Girls  L^nd  a  First  po« 

BprrAiK 

Welcome  aboard  Britain's  Concorde  .  .  . 
from  the  Gulf  AU'  ghrl. 

The  Irony  as  British  Alrwaj's  began  U&  first 
passenger-carrying  supersonic  flight  was 
that  the  airline's  own  cabin  staff  boycotted 
the  trip. 

They  are  in  dispute  over  Concorde  flying 
hours  so  their  places  on  the  journey  to  Bah- 
rain were  taken  by  two  BahrainI  stewards 
and  four  English  girls  working  for  Gulf  Air. 

It  was  the  first  Concorde  flight  for  27-year- 
old  Cathy  Murpliy,  of  Liverpool,  and  her  col- 
leagues. "We  wouldn't  have  missed  it,"  she 
said. 

British  Airways  pilots  are  also  flying  the 
jet  under  protest.  They  want  double  pay  for 
operating  Concorde  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  £2a,000  a  yeai-  earned  by  their 
French  counterpai-ts. 


Concorde  BoARt>  to  a  Record  in  Time  rum  Tea 
(By  Frank  Robeon  on  board  Concorde) 

Concorde  was  streaking  back  to  Londoti  to- 
night to  complete  an  astonishing  7,000-mile 
round  trip  to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  tea. 

I  was  among  96  guests' on  the  first  British 
Airways  passenger-carrying  supersonic  flight. 

The  Bristol-built  Concorde  No.  4  slashed 
nearly  two  and  a  half  hours  off  the  normal 
six  hour,  15  minute  Journey  to  Btihratn. 

But  the  superjet  got  off  to  a  slow  start  at 
London's, Heathrow  Airport  when  a  Jammed 
tow-bar  delayed  takeoff  for  an  hour. 

But  Concorde  was  soon  climbing  over 
France  and  Italy  where  it  has  to  oiJerate  at 
iubsontc  speeds  because  of  noise  restrlctlon-s. 

Eventually,  we  were  cruising  at  1,400  miles 
an  hour  over  the  Mediterranean  and  then 
acro6s  the  desert  wastes  of  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  Bahrain. 

We  travelled  11  miles  high — almost  twice 
the  height  flown  by  conventional  subsonic 
airliners. 

DiTrtng  the  flight,  British  Airways  chair- 
man Henry  Marking  said  London-Bahrain 
was  the  route  chosen  for  the  airline's  first 
sehf-dtiled  Concm'de  serTlce  next  January. 

PROiTTABU: 

But  he  added  that  New  York  was  cou- 
.sldered  the  most  Important  and  profitable 
route.  BrlUsh  Airways  hope  to  start  services 
there  in  Aj>rll. 

Proposals  on  fares  are  to  be  put  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Air  Transport  A'^so- 


ciation  in  September.  "The  sort  of  thing  we 
have  in  mind  for  the  London-New  York  flight 
win  be  first-class  fares  plus  20  per  cent,"  said 
Mr.  Marking. 

That  would  mean  ;i  £637  return  fare  to  New 
York  and  about  5558  on  the  Bahrain  route. 

Pa-^Ecugers  today  Included  bv;<iiiiessmen. 
airline  and  Gover;imcnt  official.'?. 

Noise  "ExcRuciAriNG" 
CoMcortie:,  take-oif  noiue  rctl^itered  136  dec- 
ibels— five  limes  louder  tlian  mo«t  planes — 
according  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Holmes,  chairman 
of  the  Local  Authorities  Aircraft  Noise  Bri- 
gade, who  took  a  reading  at  Hatton  village 
next  to  Heathrow.  Mr.  Rlch.trd  Wlgg.s.  secre- 
tary of  the  anti-Concorde  project,  said:  "The 
noise  was  excruciating." 

tProm  the  Western  Morning  News,  JuIt  15. 

19751 

Seizing  Concorde 

An  entirely  new  approach  to  trade  mi^f  ions 
is  being  launched  in  a  Jolub  Coucorde  ven- 
ture by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  British 
Airways. 

Six  MPs  drawn  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  beating  the  gun 
and  leaving  Westminster  Just  before  the 
summer  recess  early  in.  Augt.:st  for  a  propa- 
ganda e.Yerclse  ux  Australia. 

There,  for  about  a  week,  they  will  be  out 
to  "sell"  the  merits  of  the  supersonic  air- 
craft and  to  persuade  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment to  put  no  obstacles  in  it.s  flight  path. 

This  i£  the  first  time  MPs  have  been  u£,ed 
in  this  way  and,  with  full  Government  back- 
ing, further  groups  Uivclvlng  25  Members 
will  be  following  on  during  August  and  S^- 
tember  on  what,  in  effect,  will  be  a  world 
tour.  It  is  hardly  aurpriaing  that  there  is 
stiff  competition  for  a  place  in  one  of  \\vt 
missions. 

[From  the  HUliugdon  Mhror,  July  15, 1975 1 
BoRovau  IN  TAI.KS  ON  AttrsAFT  Noise 

Members  of  Hilllngdon  CouncU  met  En- 
vironment Department  officials  yesterday  to 
discuss  tlie  effect  of  uoLse  levels  on  resi- 
dential development  in  areas  near  Heathrow 
Airport. 

The  HilUugdon  delegation  comprised  La- 
bour leader  Aid.  John  Banlett,  housing 
chairman  Aid.  David  Heppenstall,  planning 
chairman  Cllr.  Don  Mitchell,  and  Cllr.  Miss 
Beryl  Double,  representing  the  Conservatives. 

The  talks  have  come  as  noise  levels  at  the 
airport  are  at  their  highest  becaufe  of  a 
series  of  flights  by  the  superscuiic  alrlluer 
Coucorde. 

AS.SCBANCBS 

In  September  last  year  a  council  r>it>cer 
told  the  public  protection  coinmlTtee  that 
a  noise  reading  taken  near  Heathrow  was 
137  PNdB— above  tlie  threshold  of  pain. 

Council  officera  were  at  the  airport  again 
last  week  to  t«ke  readings  of  Concorde's 
flights.  In  co-operation  with  scientific  offi- 
cers of  Greater  London  Council. 

Their  readings  were  not  available  last  week, 
but  readings  taken  by  member?  of  the  Anti- 
Concorde  Project  showed  a  noise  level  of 
137  PNdB — the  same  as  the  level  recorded 
last  year,  in  spite  of  asstrrances  by  British 
Aircraft  Corpwratton  that  noise  levels  would 
be  Improved. 

Project  secretary  Richard  VHggs  said  last 
week  that  the  level  was  Ave  times  noisier 
than  the  average  noise  from  subsonic  air- 
craft and  three  times  as  noisy  as  the  noisiest 
subsonic  aircraft — a  Trident. 

"The  question  that  arises  Is  that  since 
the  noise  is  clearly  above  the  threshold  of 
pahi,  what  is  going  to  be  the  effect  on  small 
children  or  b:ibics  even  on  a  minimal  pro- 
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gramme  of  seven  flights  of  Concorde  a  day? 
he  asked. 

Mr.  Wiggs  warned  reaidentb  groups  not 
to  be  complacent  about  noise  levels. 

Mr.  Mike  Richardson,  chain  oan  of  Long* 
r»rd  Residents'  Association,  s<ild  there  bad 
not  been  a  great  stir  among  ]<ongford  resl- 
fieiits  because  Concorde  had  mainly  been 
'.using  the  southern  runway, 

"However,  we're  reserving  oijr  Judgment, 

s;iid. 

(Prom  the  Bristol  Western  paily  Press, 
July  12,  1975  J 
Concorde  Flight  Again  Ilirs  Snag 
(By  Jack  Pugsley 

Concorde  had  to  be  rerouted 
London  to  Bahrain  yesterday 
Arabia  had  not,  as  thought, 
for  it  to  overfly  the  country 

The  airliner  instead  went 
refuel,  then  flew  over  the  Mediterranean 
Bahrain.   Part  of  the  Mediteifc-anean 
was  supersonic. 

Yesterday  was  only  a  positioning 
which  the  aircraft  carried  Biftish 
Corporation    and    British    Ai 
personnel. 

BETUXN 


its  way  from 
I  tecause  Saudi 
clearance 
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to 
flight 


to 


in 


Concorde  is  scheduled  to  ma  te  the  return 
Bahrain-London-Bahrain  flight  today. 

A  BAC  spokesman  said:  'We  are  still 
awaiting  diplomatic  clearance,  and  we  hope 
it  will  arrive  by  tomorrow  so  that  we  can 
make  the  return  flight  direct  to  London. 

Earlier  this  week  another  Ci>ncorde  flight 
was  stopped  when  Saudi  Arabia  objected, 
but  later  it  was  stated  its  objection  had  been 
withdrawn. 

Plying  mainly  below  the  spfeed  of  sound 
meant  that  Concorde  took  m<>re  than  five 
hours  to  get  to  Bahrain  yesterday,  instead 
of  the  scheduled   three  hours   15   minutes. 

(From    the    Buckinghamshire    Advertiser    & 

County  Gazette,  July  10    1975] 

High  Sound  op  Concorde 


flight 


Residents  In  the  eastern  hal: 
field  district  could  face  a  big 
noise   when   Concorde   goes 
with  British  airways. 

For  local  councillors  who  w 
row  on  Monday  to  see  the 
liner  take-ofT  for  a  proving 
and   back   learned   that   the 
reached  137  decibels — a  sound 
to  a  large  number  of  normal  aii  I 

An  Iver  councillor  present 
sound    as   "absolutely   dreadfu: 
plane  roared  off  on  Its  7 'i -hour 

And  Mr.  Richard  Wlgg,  leadei 
Concorde  Project  League  conflrpied 
noise  measurement  was  well 
urement  for  conventional  Jet 
use  Heathrow. 


ab(  IV 


"Din" 

supersede    Jet   liner, 

mix,  as  was 

Heathrow. 

quite  hysterical 


(Prom  the  Acton  Gazette  &  tVest  London 
Post,  July  17,  1975 
Residents  Slam  Concordes 

Concorde,   the   new 
and  local  residents  Just  do  nol 
.shown  by  a  recent  test  flight  fr4m 
In  fact,  one  resident  went 
with  pain  from  the  noise  it  caiksed. 

A  group  of  local  people  wer»  waiting  for 
the  pride  of  British  aviation  wit  i  noise  moni- 
tors, and  they  were  horrified  ai  the  results. 

Reporting  on  the  effect  of  tl  le  test  flight, 
vice-chairman  Henry  Threlfall  of  HACAN- 
the  Heathrow  Association  for  t  le  Control  of 
Aircraft  Noise — roundly  condcm  \ed  the  plane 
for  its  "nerve  shattering  din". 

"The  nolM  level  of  Concorde  taking  off 
was  equivalent  to  that  of  20  anjl  30  Tridents 
all  put  together."  he  claimed 
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"What  Is  In  store  for  thousands  of  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  borough  If  Concorde  comes  into 
service  nest  year  with  a  projected  50  landings 
and  takeoffs  a  week? 

"It  is  simply  inhuman — nothing  human 
or  animal  should  be  subjected  to  a  din  like 
this.  People  will  not  be  able  to  stand  it." 

"This  association  maintains  that  we  now 
have  siifflcient  proof  that  Concorde  is  unac- 
ceptable for  regular  use  at  Heathrow.  The 
further  proving  flights  to  be  made  dvu-ing 
the  summer  will,  we  are  certain,  confirm 
this." 

In  a  letter  to  Minister  of  State,  Lord  Bes- 
wick,  he  pointed  out  that  one  resident 
standing  nearby  the  monitoring  area  in  Hat- 
ton  became  "quite  hysterical  with  the  pain, 
which  is  not  an  agreeable  thing  to  see." 

He  asks  the  Minister  to  come  and  hear  for 
himself  what  people  living  near  the  flight 
paths  of  Hounslow  are  going  to  be  subjected 
to. 

The  noise  meter  readings  that  were  taken 
along  to  the  test  flight  recorded  136-137 
PNdB  compared  with  •  reading  of  119-132 
for  a  Trident,  VC  10  or  Boeing  707. 

[From  the  Evening  News,  July  11,  1975) 
Concorde  Goes  Slow  to  Arabia 

Concorde  was  forced  to  make  a  "roimd- 
the-houses"  subsonic  flight  from  London  to 
Bahrein  today  because  there  has  still  not 
been  cleared  to  fly  supersonic  over  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  Saudis  objected  earlier  this  week  to 
supersonic  flights  but  later  It  was  under- 
stood that  they  had  withdrawn  their  objec- 
tions. 

A  BAC  spokesman  said  today:  "We  are  still 
awaiting  clearance." 

Concorde  flew  from  London  to  Toulouse 
to  refuel,  and  then  over  the  Mediterranean 
and  into  Bahrein. 

JFrora  the  Bristol  Western  Daily  Press, 

July  18,  1975  J 

Concorde  Hit  bt  Radar  Fault 

(By  Jack  Pugsley) 

Tlie  Bristol-built  Concorde  204  production 
aircraft  has  run  into  fresh  trouble  In  Bah- 
rain, on  its  flight-proving  programme. 

A  fault  developed  In  the  weather  radar 
system  In  the  nose  of  the  supersonic  air- 
liner, and  a  flight  from  Bahrain  to  Bombay 
and  Kuala  Lumpur  had  to  be  cancelled,  a 
Concorde  spokesman  said  yesterday. 

He  said  the  radar  system  was  being  refitted 
and  the  programme  was  expected  to  be  re- 
sumed last  night,  with  another  flight  to 
Bombay  and  Kuala  Lumpur. 

The  aircraft  began  a  two-month  endur- 
ance programme  12  days  ago,  and  is  based 
in  Baiirain  for  the  environmental  part  of 
the  programme. 

Since  It  began  it  has  faced  a  ban  on  over- 
flying Saudi  Arabia,  and  a  refusal  by  Brit- 
ish Airways  stewards  and  stewardesses  to 
serve  on  board  because  of  a  dispute  on  work- 
ing hours. 

FLAG-WAVING 

Bristol  MP  Mr.  Terry  Walker  (Lab.  Kings- 
wood)  has  been  invited  by  Trade  Minister 
Mr.  Peter  Shore  to  Join  Concorde's  flag-wav- 
ing torn:  of  the  Far  East  and  Australia  next 
month. 

A  new  campaign  to  have  Concorde  banned 
from  London's  Heathrow  airport  takes  off 
today. 

The  Anti-Concorde  Project,  which  Is  op- 
posed to  all  supersonic  airliners,  has  taken 
half-page  advertisements  in  six  local  news- 
papers, headlined  Keep  Concorde  Out  of 
Heathrow. 

The  adx'ertisements  are  financed  by  the- 
anti-Concorde  group,  the  Federation  of 
Heathrow  Anti -Noise  Groups,  and  the  Heath- 


row Association  for  the  Control  of  Aircraft 
Noise. 

Mr.  Richard  Wlgg,  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Concorde  Project,  said  the  advertisements 
provided  cut-out  reply  coupons,  so  people 
could  easily  make  their  views  known  to  the 
airport  authority  nnd  to  British  Airways. 

(Prom  the  Guardian,  July  12, 1975] 
Concorde  Cools  It 

Concordes  fourth  British  Airways  proving 
flight— the  plane  left  Heathrow  Airport  at 
10:17  yesterday  for  Bahrain — was  confined 
to  subsonic  speeds. 

But  this  time  It  was  not  Saudi  Arabia 
which  objected  to  the  airliner's  supersonic 
boom — which  it  did  on  Tuesday — ^but  Leba- 
non and  Syria.  Although  both  countries  ap- 
parently accept  the  principle  of  a  supersonic 
"boom  corridor"  across  their  territory,  they 
have  asked  for  further  discussion  of  the 
exact  route. 

Yesterday  the  airliner  called  at  Toulouse 
to  refuel — presumably  because  it  requires 
rather  more  fuel  to  fly  slower. 

(From  the  London  Evening  Standard] 

.SAtTDis  Bar  Concorde  Test  Flight 

(By  Roger  Bray) 

Concorde's  second  proving  flight  was 
abruptly  cancelled  today  when  Saudi  Arabia 
said  it  would  not  allow  the  alrlhier  to  fly 
supersonic  over  its  territory. 

The  flight  to  Bahrain  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  called  off  14  minutes  after  the  scheduled 
departure  time  from  Heathrow  as  passengers 
waited  in  the  cabin  for  takeoff. 

The  Saudis  have  asked  Britain  not  to  fly 
over  their  country  while  they  analyse  record- 
ings carried  out  yesterday  in  Jeddah. 

Concorde  flew  supersonically  over  Saudi 
Arabia  during  yesterday's  historic  endurance 
flight,  which  marked  the  start  of  a  300,000- 
mile  programme  of  tests. 

Britain  was  informed  of  the  Saudi  decision 
In  a  last-minute  message  received  this 
morning. 

Althotigh  noise  is  the  ostensible  reason  for 
the  trouble,  It  Is  understood  the  real  cause 
can  be  found  In  negotiations  between  the 
Saudi  Arabian  national  airline  and  Britl^ 
Airways  over  their  pooling  agreement  for 
seating  capacity  on  flights  in  and  out  of 
London. 

BEATING 

The  Saudis,  rich  with  new  oil  money,  and 
in  the  market  for  new  aircraft,  are  believed 
to  be  bidding  for  agreement  to  offer  more 
seats. 

Today's  cancellation  wa.s  typical  of  the  sort 
of  problem  Concorde  will  be  faced  with  dur- 
ing the  agonising  months  leading  up  to  its 
entry  into  airline  service  with  British  Airways 
and  Air  Prance. 

A  spokesman  for  the  British  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, the  Concordtt  builders,  said  today: 
"Saudi  Arabia  has  asked  us  not  to  fly  super- 
.sonic  over  theh-  *  *  '  and  require  certain 
fuel  reserves,  the  subsonic  legs  are  such  that 
we  are  not  sure  we  would  meet  certification 
requirements  for  reserves  because  of  tiie  high 
sub.sonic   fuel   consumption." 

This  meant  that  because  Concorde  was  at 
maximum  fuel  efficiency  when  flymg  at  twice 
the  speed  of  sound,  it  was  not  immediately 
clear  there  would  be  enough  fuel  to  make  a 
diversion  in  case  of  emergency  if  the  aircraft 
were  to  fly  subsonlcally  over  Saudi  Arabia. 

E.xperts  waiting  around  Heathrow  to  record 
the  noise  from  Concorde's  .  Olympus  593 
engines  were  disappointed.  But  it  was  hoped 
the  aircraft  would  later  take  off  on  a  flight 
over  the  North  Atlantic. 

Today's  problem  follows  difficulties  for  the 
French  Concorde  P-BTSC  which  Is  conduct- 
ing a  parallel  series  of  endurance  tests. 
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It  was  understood  today  that  route  proving 
flights  to  Beirut  have  been  cancelled  by  the 
French  because  of  the  volatile  jwlitlcal  situ- 
ation in  the  Lebanon. 

A  BAC  spokesman  said  the  Syrians  had 
also  asked  for  a  slight  change  in  Concorde's 
route  after  yesterday's  flight,  but  that  this 
In  itself  would  not  have  forced  the  interriip- 
tion  of  the  programme. 

[Prom   the   Daily   Telegraph,   July   8,    1975J 

DOM  PERIGNON  IN  CONCOBDE  AT  1,350  MPH 

(By  Ann  Morrow) 

There  Is  something  delicious  about  sipping 
Dom  Perlgnon  when  you're  travelling  at 
1,350  mph  at  a  height  of   11   miles. 

There  were  55  of  us  in  Concorde  204  flying 
from  Heathrow  to  Bahrein  on  the  flrst  in  a 
series  of  test  trips  before  the  plane  starts 
commercial  .service  with  British  Airways. 

I  was  the  only  woman  passenger. 

Par  from  being  alarming,  the  Heathrow 
take-off  was  Incredibly  exciting  and  within 
seconds  we  were  allowed  to  smoke.  The  whole 
flight  took  3  hours  and  49  minutes — which 
covered  a  distance  of  3,515  miles  from  Lon- 
don to  Bahrein. 

Concorde  is  like  any  other  super  modern 
Jet  Inside — except  that  its  *  •  ♦  decor  Is 
relaxing  with  yellow  curt.ilns  and  red  and 
purple  upholstery. 

All  the  signs  are  in  French  and  English. 
Even  though  it  was  just  a  route-proving 
test  there  were  lots  of  cosmetics  on  board 
like  cleansers  and   skin-fresheners. 

We  were  looked  after  by  six  stewardesses 
from  Gulf  Air — all  English  girls.  They  wore 
the  airline's  headdrcs-s — a  veil  in  different 
colours.  Green  represents  the  Oman,  red  for 
Bahrein  and  purple  for  Qatar. 

NO  PUFFY  ANKLES 

One  of  them,  Patricia  Edwards,  agreed 
that  from  a  woman's  point  of  view  flying 
supersonic  was  really  better  for  the  skin  and 
general  well-being. 

I  found  it  marvellous  to  get  out  of  Bah- 
rein and  not  have  the  usual  puffy  ankles  as- 
sociated with  long  flights. 

The  outside  temperature  during  the  flight, 
minus  60  deg.  C,  suddenly  Jumped  to  plus 
110  when  we  went  supersonic. 

For  two  hours  and  10  minutes  we  were 
supersonic.  The  tiny  windows  were  warm  to 
touch  and  the  sky  the  strangest  and  darkest 
blue  I've  ever  seen.  We  had  flown  subsonic 
across  Europe  until  we  got  to  the  Adriatic. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Tuttle,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Commercial  Aircraft  Division,  British  Air- 
craft Corporation,  confessed:  I've  flown 
on  Concorde  133  times  and  It's  still  magical 
for  me." 

In  the  cockpit  Capt.  John  Cochrane,  of 
BAC,  and  Capt.  Mickey  Miles,  British  Air- 
ways, were  totally  relaxed.  I  was  one  of  the 
few  women  to  visit  them  on  Concorde  apart 
from  Princess  Margaret  and  the  Duchess  of 
Kent. 

Mr.  Henry  Marking,  managing  director 
of  British  Airways,  holding  a  supersonic 
press  conference,  talked  about  plans  for 
Concorde  when  scheduled  services  with 
British  Airways  and  Ah-  France  begin  next 
year.  Hoped  for  routes  will  be  London-New 
York,  Tokyo-Soviet  Union  and  Australia. 

CHASED  THE  SUNSET 

We  Chased  the  sunset  as  Concorde  flew 
back  to  London  In  3  hrs.  and  54  mlns.  The 
whole  trip  covered  7,030  miles  and  took 
7  hours  43  minutes  flying  time  together. 

On  the  return  Journey,  all  the  passengers 
were  much  more  blase  when  we  went  super- 
sonic with  the  sky  a  mass  of  orange,  green 
and  dark  blue. 

But  the  departure  from  Bahrein  was  low- 
Key,  after  the  emotional  send-off  from 
Heathrow. 


CONCORDE  NOISX 
"INTOLERABLE"    CLAIM 

Our  Air  Correspondent  writes:  When 
Concorde  204  took  off  from  Heathrow  yes- 
terday It  made  "an  Intolerable  noise  which 
shook  the  ground  and  people's  bodies," 
claimed  Mr.  Michard  Wigg.  secretary  of  the 
Anti-Concorde  Project  League. 

He  said  he  had  monitored  the  noise  at 
Hatton  one  mile  from  the  end  of  Heath- 
row's runway,  and  recorded  137  perceived 
decibels  of  noise. 

Boeing  707s,  monitored  at  the  time,  made 
only  112  perceived  decibels  and  a  Trident 
recorded  123. 

[From  the  Evening  News,  July  9,  1975] 

Concorde  Flights  Hit  a  New  Snag 

(By  John  Keeble) 

The  trouble-hit  Concorde  test  programme 
was  disrupted  again  today,  as  its  proposed 
flight  to  Bahrein  was  dropped  for  the  second 
day  running. 

The  latest  problem  centred  on  a  route 
change  requested  by  the  Lebanon  after  Mon- 
day's supersonic  flight  over  Its  territory. 

"The  re-tracking  was  not  of  significant 
proportions,  but  the  request  reached  us  too 
late  for  flight  planning,"  said  a  spokesman 
for  Concorde's  builders,  the  British  Aircraft 
Corporation. 

EMERGENCY 

Yesterday  tha  Saudi  Arabian  government 
ordered  a  supersonic  ban  over  Its  country 
while  it  assessed  Monday's  Concorde  noise 
readings.  It  later  withdraw  the  ban. 

VIPs  scheduled  to  fly  on  the  7,000-mile 
round  trip  to  Bahrein  were  taken  on  a  flight 
over  the  North  Atlantic  instead  yesterday — 
and  wltne.ssed  another  hitch. 

Concorde's  pilots,  flying  the  plane'  54,000 
ft.  high  at  1.320  mph,  had  to  make  an  emer- 
gency shutdown  of  an  engine. 

The  plane,  which  was  turning  back  to 
Britain  300  miles  off  Newfoundland,  returned 
to  Heathrow  at  700  mph. 

A  BAC  spokesman  said  today  that  fault 
was  in  the  warning  system,  which  falsely 
showed  the  engine  overheating. 

Concorde  was  making  another  Atlantic 
flight  today,  and  resumes  Bahrein  tests  on 
Friday. 

[From  the  East  Anglian  Dally  Times, 

July    8,  1975J 

Concorde  Gets  Its  Nose  Stuck 

The  Anglo-French  supersonic  Concorde 
made  its  first  passenger-carrying  flight  yes- 
terday from  London  to  Bahrain — after  an 
embarrassing  technical  hitch  that  delayed 
take-off  by  an  hour. 

Sporting  the  red,  white  and  blue  livery  of 
British  Airways,  Concorde  made  the  3,515- 
mile  Journey  in  three  hours  and  50  minutes, 
clipping  the  regular  time  for  the  London- 
Bahrain  run  by  one-third,  and  was  20  min- 
utes ahead  of  its  own  flight  timetable. 

The  delay  at  Heathrow  Airport  was  caused 
by  a  pin  that  jammed  a  towing  tractor  to 
Concorde's  nosewheel.  While  ground  crew 
worked  to  get  the  airliner  free,  the  flight 
captain,  former  RAF  pilot  Mickey  Miles,  51, 
apologised  repeatedly  to  the  50  specially- 
invited  guests  aboard. 

challenge 

Mr.  Richard  Wigg  of  Anti-Concorde  project 
said,  the  noise  at  the  nearby  village  of 
Hatton  was  "excrutlatlng."  He  said  he  would 
challenge  the  Ministers  responsible  for  Con- 
corde, the  plane's  makers  and  British  Air- 
ways officials,  to  go  to  Hatton  and  experience 
the  noise  of  Concorde  taking  off. 

The  flight  was  the  flrst  In  a  flnal  two- 
month  endurance  programme  to  prove  air- 
worthiness. The  aircraft  is  to  start  carrying 


fare-paying    passengers    on    its    London    to 
Melbourne  route  next  January. 

This  Is  typical  of  a  large  number  of  pub- 
lished reports  based  on  a  report  transmitted 
by  the  Press  Association. 

[From    the   London    Evening    Standard, 

July  7,   1975] 

Concorde  Roars  Into  an  Uproar 

With  an  ear-splitting,  ground-shaking 
roar  the  first  of  British  Airways'  Concorde 
fleet  left  Heathrow  today.  Behind,  she  left 
a  mass  protest  at  the  "bloody  unbearable 
noise. ' 

Concorde  was  over  an  hour  late  for  take 
off  on  her  first  airlmc  condition -pi  oving 
liight   to   Bahrein. 

Five  miles  from  the  "point  of  roll"  mem- 
bers of  the  Local  Authorities  Aircraft  Noise 
Council  waited  with   noise  recorders. 

For  90  minutes  they  monitored  Tridents, 
Jumbos,  Tri-Stars  and  VC  lOs.  The  noisiest, 
a  Trident,  roared  over  to  record  a  noise  factor 
of  122.  Concorde's  ear-splitting  roar  clocked 
136. 

Then  council  chairman  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Holmes  said:  "That  is  equal  to  the  noise  of 
30  Tridents  all  taking  off  at  once. 

"This  Concorde  noise  level  is  impossible 
to  live  with.  People  cannot  be  expected  to 
live  here  with  this,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  speaking  from  the  grass- 
covered  centre  of  Hatton  Green — an  estate 
of  properties  built  25  years  ago  to  house  the 
families  displaced  when  Heathrow  was  built 
across  Harlington  Road.  One  of  those  dis- 
placed persons  is  Mr.  Fred  Wheatley,  68. 
After  Concorde's  passing  he  said :  "For  25 
years  I've  learned  to  live  with  aircraft  noise. 

"I  don't  see  how  anyone  is  going  to  live 
with    that." 

Mrs.  Ethel  Young,  95,  is  the  oldest  Hatton 
Green  resident  In  an  old  people's  bungalow. 
She  said:  "That  was  too  terrible  for  words. 
It's  awful.  It's  left  me  shaking." 

Loudest  and  bluntest  outburst  of  all  came 
from  Mrs.  Gladys  Morris,  another  long-term 
tenant  who  said:   "I'm  still  shaking. 

'They  expect  me  to  pay  £8.81  a  week  for 
that  bloody  noise.  This  Is  too  much.  It's  the 
end." 

Mrs.  Norma  Thurgood  has  lived  on  Hatton 
Green  for  just  12  months.  She  said:  "I  wasn't 
expecting  it  and  when  Concorde  went  over 
it  frightened  the  life  out  of  me." 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Holmes,  who  is  also  chief 
environmental  officer  at  lieadlng,  said:  "The 
recording  went  right  off  the  top  of  our 
equipment.  Something  has  to  be  done.  No 
one  can  expect  people  living  around  airports 
to  tolerate  that." 

The  British  Airports  Authority  telephone 
switchboard  at  Heathrow  received  no  com- 
plaints from  local  residents  living  under  the 
airline's  filght  path. 

A  spokesman  said:  "No  one  complained — 
quite  the  opposite  In  fact.  Our  switchboard 
has  been  inundated  with  calls  from  well- 
wishers." 

I  From  the  London  Evening  Standard, 

July  9,  1975) 
"Shattering  Concorde  Roar"  Row 

Concorde's  shattering  descent  Into  Heath- 
row last  night  caused  widespread  alarm  In 
West  London. 

Residents  long-used  to  aircraft  noise 
rushed  Into  the  streets  to  see  what  had 
caused  the  ear -splitting  roar. 

The  supersonic  airliner  was  flying  on  only 
three  of  its  four  engines  because  of  a  fault  in 
the  monitoring  system,  the  British  Aircraft 
Corporation  said  today.  Apart  from  that  the 
landing  was  "perfectly  normal." 

But  in  a  terrace  of  13  cottages  at  Richmond, 
four  householders  dashed  into  the  street.  Mr. 
Walter  MUls,  who  has  lived  beneath  the 
flight  path  for  many  years,  said: 
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1  en 


"I  was  watcblng  television  w 
in  the  house  started  shaking.  I 
plane?  flying  over  that  I  tend 
Hi'.d  not  hear  more  than  a  dror  e 


DEIAFENING 


lota 


e  irs 


•But   this   was  something 
co»ildnt  hear  the  television 
me.  The  roar  was  so  loud  I 
It  was  genuinely  scarifying.' 

A  neighbour  added:  •■AUowir 
it  wa.-*  a  warm  evening  and  ai; 
were   wide   open   the   volume 
deaiening.  I  also  covered  my 
as    if   the   plane   was   coming 
French   windows  and   flying 
door." 

In  Grena  Road.  Richmond 
said:  "Concorde  followed  a 
planes  into  Heathrow  which 
with  scarcely  a  thought  or  a 
illustrated  quite  clearly  the 
noise  level. 

"Nobody  will  ever  be  able  to 
that  Concorde  Is  Just  the  same 
aircraft.  It  isn't." 

Mrs.    Eileen   Murray,   who 
Road,    beneath    the    Heathrow 
said:    "I  for  one  will   not  be 
Concorde  Is  taking  oS  and 
8t  the  airport." 

Mr.  James  Howard,  of  Wh 
was  noisy  enough  last  night  tc 
out  and  watch  it.  I  am  so  u.sec 
overhead  I  learn  to  .switch  off 
but  for  some  reason  this  mad* 
talce  a  Look." 

BAC  said  later  tliat  yesterd 
not  affect  today's  flying. 

Mr.   Philip   Sayer,   chairman 
Society,  said  when  he  heard 
from  his  home  in  Pitzwllllan 
he  thought  the  aircraft  was 
crash. 

"The    noise   was    really 
said.  "And  I  rushed  out  of  the 
my  neighbours  and  heard  the 
noise  as  the  plane  went  over, 
worse  as  the  plane  went  off 
tance." 

In  the  Hounslow  area  some 
felt  so  battered  by  aircraft 
two  minutes  that  Concorde 
noticed  this  week. 

The  Department  of  Trade.  t< 
complaints  are  being  channeUd 
stood  to  have  received  a  mode^ 
yesterday's  flight,  but  it  was  n 
■ome  calls  came  from  people 
not  usually  disturbed  by  aircraft 
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I  Prom  the  Western  Dally  Preis, 
Uew  York  Is  the  Bio  One  f 
S.\YS  Chiei- 
(By  Jack  Pugsley) 

The  most  Important  route 
wants  for  its   supersonic 
next  year  is  London-New  York. 

In  his  first  supersonic  press 
Concords  304  sped  from  Londo)  i 
Mr.  Henry  Marking,  chairman 
ways  said : 

"Although  we  have  not  yet 
Bary  permission  to  fly  into 
I  am  hopeful  that  by  next  AprI  1 
cleared  up." 

Concorde  will  first  go  into 
London  and  Bahrain  in  the  Middle 
January. 

Concorde  was  delayed  for 
In  »  queue  at  subsonic   airliners 
could    tak»   off    from    London 
yest«rday    for    the    route-provi  ig 
Bahrain. 


nei 


tie 


Dxirlng  the  time  It  was  on 
could  have  been  over  the  Mediterranean 
accelerating  to  twice  the  speed 
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It  lost  Its  place  in  the  take-off  queue  when 
a  towbar  broke,  but  British  Airways  said  it 
soon  made  up  27  minutes  of  the  lost  time  on 
the  foiu:  hours  ten  minute  flight. 

Concorde  chased  the  sun  on  the  return 
trip.  From  night  time  in  Bahrain,  the  super- 
sonic Jet  landed  in  the  after-glow  of  an 
English  sunset. 

The  7.530-mlle  roinid-trip  took  Just  over 
9' 2  hours,  an  actual  flying  time  of  Just  over 
seven  hours  40  minutes. 

It  w.os  the  first  of  an  Intensive  programme 
for  Concorde  which  will  make  more  than  60 
endurance  flights  from  Heathrow  over  the 
next  two  months. 

Anti-noise  group.s,  and  Trade  Department 
officials  with  noise  monitoring  equipment 
were  out  In  force  at  the  airport. 

But  up  to  three  hours  after  Concorde  had 
left  Heathrow,  the  Trade  Department  had 
received  only  four  complaints  about  noise. 


(From  the  Richmond  &  Twickenham  Herald, 

July  17,  19751 

CoNroRDE  Roars  Into  Row 

The  row  about  Concorde  grows  steadily 
louder,  and  Sir  Anthony  Royle,  MP  for  Rich- 
mond and  Barnes,  has  now  entered  the  fray. 

Sir  Tony  reports  that,  following  numerous 
complaints  from  constituents  about  the 
noise  made  by  Concorde,  he  has  taken  up  the 
question  with  the  Minister  concerned,  and 
also  put  down  a  Parliamentary  Question  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Trade. 

Noise  monitoring  testa  of  Concorde  at 
Heathrow  have  conflrmed  the  worst  fears  of 
the  Local  Authorities'  Aircraft  Noise  Coun- 
cil, of  which  Richmond  upon  Thames  is  a 
constituent  member. 

Results  of  initial  noise  tests  were  con- 
sidered' on  Friday  and  showed  that  decibel 
readings  for  Concorde  were  well  over  the 
threshold  of  pain. 

Concorde  is  three  times  as  lovid  as  the 
previous  noisiest  aircraft  out  of  28  types 
measured,  and  independent  experts  state 
that  it  would  take  more  than  30  Tridents, 
flying  simultaneously  overhead  to  make  the 
noise  that  Concorde  did  on  the  days  of  the 
tests  last  week. 

The  Government  has  Imposed  a  security 
embargo  on  the  results  of  official  noise  level 
tests. 

The  LAANC  has  demanded  that  Ministers 
concerned  should  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
noisy  conditions  and  experience  what  resi- 
dents near  Heathrow  have  to  suffer. 

Chairman.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Holmes,  stressed 
that  the  LAANC  was  not  anti-Concorde,  but 
opposed  any  increase  in  the  already  "unbear- 
able" noise  bvu-den  inflicted  on  the  two  mil- 
lion residents  affected  by  air  traffic. 

[From  the  Manchester  Daily  Telegraph, 
July  22,  1975)  " 

Concorde  "Legal  Fight"  Threat 
A  leading  Congressional  opponent  of  the 
Anglo-French  Concorde  yesterday  threat- 
ened legal  action  to  bar  the  supersonic  air- 
liner if  it  is  allowed  to  land  at  Kennedy 
Airport,  New  York. 

Citing  British  Press  reports  of  complaints 
about  the  noise  of  Concorde's  engines.  New 
York  Democrat  Lester  Wolff  said  he  would 
help  organise  citizens  antl-nolse  suits 
against  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  if 
it  failed  to  ban  the  aircraft  from  regtilar 
scheduled  flights. 

[From  the  Brentford  &  Chiswick  Times. 

July  17,  1975] 

Was  Hysterical  Wrrn  Pain  0\er  Concorde 

Noise 

A  plea  that  a  Government  Minister  should 

travel  down  to  the  West  London  area  and 

actually  hear  for  himself  the  noise  of  Con- 


corde's take-off  and  landing  was  made  last 
week  by  a  local  amenity  group. 

It  follows  the  flight  last  week  undertaken 
by  members  of  the  Press  when  Concorde  flew 
them  from  Heathrow  to  Bahrein  and  back 

Mr.  H.  M.  Threlfall,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Heathrow  Association  for  the  Control  of  Air- 
craft Noise,  has  written  to  Lord  Beswick 
Minister  of  State  at  the  Department  of  In- 
dustry. 

Sent  on  the  day  Concorde  flew  the  Jour- 
nalists to  the  Middle  East,  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Threlfall.  who  lives  at  60  Strand-on-the- 
Green.  states  that  one  resident  had  become 
hysterical  with  pain  because  of  the  sound 
emitted  at  Hatiou. 

Mr.  Threlfall  told  the  Tlnie.s  that  sound 
from  Concorde  on  taking  off  made  a  noise 
equivalent  to  that  of  between  20  and  30 
Tridents  all  together. 

"What  is  In  store  for  thousands  of  In- 
habit auts  of  the  borough  if  Concorde  comes 
into  service  next  year  with  a  projected  50 
landings  and  take-offs  per  week  Is  simply  la- 
human — nothing  human  or  animal  should 
be  subjected  to.  People  will  not  be  able  to 
stand  it. 

"The  association  maintains  that  we  now 
have  sufficient  proof  that  Concorde  is  unac- 
ceptable for  regular  use  at  Heathrow.  The 
furtlier  proving  flights  to  be  made  during 
the  summer  will,  we  are  certain,  confirm 
this  amply,"  added  Mr.  Threlfall. 

[From  the  Middlesex  Chronicle.  July  18, 

1975) 

Concorde  Discord 

Unofficial  noise  monitoring  tests  of  Con- 
corde at  Heathrow  confirm  the  worst  fears 
of  the  campaigners  against  Jet  noise.  Letters 
from  readers  this  week  also  support  the 
claim  that  Concorde,  a  major  technological 
breakthrough  and  an  aircraft  which  could 
revolutionize  air  travel,  is  unacceptable  to 
those  imder  its  takeoff  and  landing  flight 
paths. 

The  government  has  imposed  a  security 
embargo  on  the  results  of  its  own  offlclal 
noise  level  tests  but  there  is  already  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  because  of  its  roar 
the  Concorde  that  flew  last  week  must  not 
be  the  Concorde  that  will  eventually  go  into 
servlc*. 

Figures  Issued  by  Hounslow  Council  show 
that  over  Hatton  Green,  Concorde  was  26  per- 
ceived noise  decibels  higher  than  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  limits.  Over  Hounslow  Heath 
it  was  five  over  the  limit.  On  landing,  Con- 
corde was  21  perceived  noise  decibels  more 
than  the  Department  of  the  Environment 
limit  v.hen  over  Hatton  Green. 

Tests  taken  by  the  Local  Authorities  Air- 
craft Noise  Cotmcll  put  the  figures  into  per- 
spective. Concorde,  says  the  council,  pro- 
duced noise  well  over  the  threshold  of  pain: 
the  aircraft  was  three  times  as  loud  as  the 
previous  noisiest  aircraft  out  of  28  measured, 
and  that  it  would  take  more  than  30  Trident 
aircraft,  flying  simultaneously  overhead,  to 
make  the  noise  that  Concorde  did  on  the 
days  of  the  tests. 

At  a  time  when  several  airlines  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  the  noise  levels 
of  existing  aircraft — and  Lufthansa,  as  the 
German  airline  points  out  in  a  letter  on  this 
pagei,  is  a  prime  example — we  cannot  have 
new  aircraft  going  into  service  producing 
noise  above  the  ali-eady  intolerable  levels. 

Concorde  on  its  tests  is  proving  a  safe,  reli- 
able, fast  Jetliner,  to  those  who  will  fly  in 
it  up  there.  It  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
it  proves  to  be  acceptable  to  the  mlllloiia 
affected  by  Heathrow  traffic  who  will  have 
to  live  with  it  down  on  the  ground. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Standard,  Jtily  7,  1975] 
Concorde  Ro.ars  Into  an  Upboab 
With     an    ear-splitting,     ground -shaking 
roar  the  first  of  British  Airwavs"  Concorde 
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fleet  left  Heathrow  today.  Behind,  she  left 
a  mass  protest  at  the  "bloody  unbearable 
noise."  Concorde  was  over  an  hour  late  for 
take  off  on  her  first  airline  condition- 
proving  flight  to  Bahrein. 

Five  miles  from  the  "point  of  roll"  mem- 
bers of  the  Local  Authorities  Aircraft  Noise 
Council  waited  with  noise  recorders. 

For  90  minutes  they  monitored  Tridents, 
Jumbos,  Trl-Stars  and  VC  10s.  The  noisiest, 
a  Trident,  roared  over  to  record  a  noise  fac- 
tor of  122.  Concorde's  ear-splitting  roar 
clocked  136. 

Then  council  chairman  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Holmes  said:  "That  is  equal  to  the  noi.se  of 
30  Tridents  all  taking  off  at  once. 

•'This  Concorde  noise  level  is  impossible 
to  live  with.  People  cannot  be  expected  to 
live  here  with   this,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  speaking  from  the  grass- 
covered  centre  of  Hatton  Green — an  estate 
of  properties  built  25  years  ago  to  house  the 
families  displaced  when  Heathrow  was  built 
across  Harllngton  Road.  One  of  those  dis- 
placed persons  is  Mr.  Fred  Wheatley.  68. 
After  Concorde's  passing  he  said:  "For  25 
years  I've  learned  to  live  with  aircraft  noise. 

"I  don't  see  how  anyone  Is  going  to  live 
with  that." 

Mrs.  Ethel  Young,  95,  Is  the  oldest  Hatton 
Green  resident  In  an  old  people's  bungalow. 
She  said:  "That  was  too  terrible  for  words. 
It's  awful.  It's  left  me  shaking." 

Loudest  and  bluntest  outburst  of  all  came 
from  Mrs.  Gladys  Morris,  another  long-term 
tenant  who  said:  "I'm  still  shaking. 

"They  expect  me  to  pay  £8.81  a  week  for 
that  bloody  noise.  This  is  too  much.  It's  the 
end." 

Mrs.  Norma  Thurgood  has  lived  on  Hatton 
Green  for  Just  12  months.  She  said:  "I  wasn't 
expecting  it  and  when  Concorde  went  over  it 
frightened  the  life  out  of  me." 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Holmes,  who  is  also  chief  en- 
vironmental officer  at  Reading,  said:  "The 
recording  went  right  off  the  top  of  our  equip- 
ment. Something  has  to  be  done.  No  one  can 
expect  people  living  round  airports  to 
tolerate  that." 

Mr.  Richard  Wiggs,  full-time  secretary  of 
the  Anti-Concorde  Project  said:  "The  Gov- 
ernment have  led  us  up  the  garden  path.' 
That  noise  Ls  more  than  the  bearable 
threshold.  I  will  be  telling  the  people  in 
New  York  about  this  morning's  reading. 
That's  where  there's  likely  to  be  legal  action 
to  stop  this  unbearable  and  cursed  thing." 

preliminary     EEStTLT 

Greater  London  Council  experts  measuring 
the  effects  of  Concorde's  Olympus  593  en- 
gines on  Hounslow  Heath  made  it  several 
decibels  louder  than  any  other  aircraft 
which  had  flown  overhead  In  the  previous 
hour. 

But  they  stressed  that  this  was  only  a 
preliminary  result,  and  that  the  gustlng 
wind  might  force  them  to  discard  the  re- 
sults In  later  analyses. 

Today's  flight  was  being  undertaken  in 
conditions  fairly  representative  of  air  line 
service — that  is  to  say  with  an  almost  full 
load  of  passengers  and  a  representative 
amount  of  fuel. 

The  GLC  noise  reading  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  about  three-and-a-haLf-mUes  from 
the  start  of  take-off  roll,  was  102  DBA. 

[This  is  a  decibel  measurement  which 
Includes  a  special  weighting  to  take  account 
of  frequency.) 

Minutes  afterwards  a  VC-10,  though 
slightly  lower,  it  seemed,  recorded  a  peak  of 
98  DBA.  A  low-flying  Boeing  747  Jumbo  Jet 
had  peaked  at  91,  and  a  DC-10  at  85.  One 
problem  for  the  experts  is  that  aU  these  air- 

iiy^^  "garden  path"  remark  was  Geoffrey's. 
(So  was  the  "bearable  threshold"  comment). 


craft  were  at  slightly  different  heights  and 
take-off  paths,  and  more  accurate  measure- 
ments taking  altitude  into  account  will  not 
be  made  till  later. 

The  British  Airports  Authority  telephone 
switchboard  at  Heathrow  received  no  com- 
plaints from  local  residents  living  under 
the  airline's  flight  path. 

A  spokesman  said:  "No  one  complained — 
quite  the  opposite  in  fact.  Our  switchboard 
has  been  Inundated  with  calls  from  well- 
wishers." 


CREDIT  FOR  INTEREST  ON 
MORTGAGE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  10  I  introduced  S.  2082,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
inovide  for  a  credit,  in  lieu  of  a  deduc- 
tion, for  interest  paid  on  a  mortgage  on 
a  taxpayer's  principal  residence.  The 
main  thrust  of  the  statement  I  made  at 
that  time,  and  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
my  bill  is  to  correct  the  way  in  which 
we  now  encourage  and  assist  home- 
ownership  through  the  tax  system. 

We  no  longer,  it  seems  to  me,  provide 
assistance  to  the  average  working  family 
in  buying  a  home.  Since  these  median- 
income  families  are  the  backbone  of  our 
revenue  system,  paying  the  bulk  of  the 
taxes  through  which  we  provide  Govern- 
ment assistance  of  this  kind,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  find  a  way  to  assure  that 
they  are  not  shut  out  of  the  housing 
market  as  a  result  of  inflated  home  costs 
and  inflated  interest  costs.  The  situation 
is  so  serious  that  many  economists,  both 
conservative  and  liberal,  have  now 
pointed  out  that  only  the  very  top  in- 
come groups  in  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  purchase  the  "average"  new 
home.  What  this  really  means  is  that 
our  handicapped  and  woimded  construc- 
tion industry  is  now  forced  to  build 
homes  only  for  the  wealthy. 

On  July  26,  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Harney 
of  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.. 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Washington  Post 
which  illustrates  this  point  very  clearly. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Har- 
ney's statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Houses:   Only  for  Wealthy? 
(By  Kenneth  R.  Harney) 
A  subtle  but  tremendously  Important  shift 
is  occurring  in  national  housing  policy  that 
could  determine  whether  millions  of  Amer- 
icans will  ever  own  a  home. 

No  one  in  Congress  or  the  White  House  has 
put  it  in  blunt  terms  but  here  are  the  facts: 
Home  buying  in  the  U.S.  has  become  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  a  decreasing  fraction 
of  the  nation's  families.  Sixty-three  per  cent 
of  U.S.  families  own  their  homes,  but  only 
the  top  15  per  cent  of  U.S.  families  have  the 
income  to  buy  even  a  median-priced  new 
home  In  today's  market. 

The  economic  advantages  of  ovimlng  a 
home — as  an  investment  hedge  against  the 
worst  period  of  inflation  the  coimtry  has 
ever  experienced  and  as  a  way  to  cut  the 
federal  tax  bite — have  grown  sharply  in  the 
past  several  years.  The  Treasury  wrote  off 
more  than  $10  billion  in  tax  revenue  last 
year  in  the  form  of  deductions  for  mortgage 
interest  and  property  taxes  by  homeowners; 
it  will  write  off  in  the  neighborhood  of  111 


to  $12  billion  this  year.  Homeowner  tax  col- 
lections represent  what  is  by  far  the  federal 
government's  largest  housing  subsidy  pro- 
gram, but  one  which  is  accessible  to  progre."  • 
sively  fewer — and  richer — newcomers. 

The  federal  government's  official  policy  is 
to  encourage  homeownership  as  a  goal  In 
the  national  Interest.  Its  activities  In  the 
past  several  years,  however,  have  restricted 
the  supply  of  housing  for  families  with  In- 
comes at  the  national  average  and  below.  In 
1973.  according  to  data  compiled  by  the  con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee,  121.- 
000  dwellings  with  prices  below  825,000  -vere 
produced  tmder  two  moderate  income  sub- 
sidized homeownership  programs — the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's Section  235  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Admlnl-stratlon's  Section  502. 

These  units  constituted  85  per  cent  of  all 
new  housing  for  less  than  $25,000  (exclviding 
mobile  homes)  in  1973.  The  following  year, 
as  the  effects  of  President  Nixon's  morato^ 
rium  on  low-  and  moderate-income  subsidies 
took  shape,  only  10,000  units  were  produced 
for  sale  under  Sections  235.  and  602,  severely 
limiting  the  availabilities  in  the  $10,000  to 
$12,000  Income  range. 

Tlirough  a  series  of  mortgage  purcha'^e  pro- 
grams during  the  past  18  months,  the  federal 
government  has  provided  some  aid  for  the 
housing  market  in  general,  but  nowhere  near 
the  amounts  needed  to  sustain  a  high  level  of 
home  buying,  and  nowhere  near  the  amou.nts 
cited  In  the  headlines  accompanying  Presi- 
dential announcements  of  the  aid.  Of  the 
$13.5  billion  made  available  by  HUD  to  assist 
the  mortgage  market  since  early  1974,  for 
example,  only  $4  billion  has  actually  been 
used  to  purchase  mortgages. 

The  re.<=t  remains  in  the  hands  of  lender?, 
still  to  be  committed  to  home  buyers  or 
simply  never  used.  What  percentage  of  the 
remainder  will  ever  go  for  mortgages  is  un- 
certain. Of  the  $3  billion  in  special  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp.  assistance  made 
available  last  year  for  home  mortgages,  only 
$1.25  billion  has  ever  been  used  by  lending 
i:i.ititutlons. 

The  new  Secretary  of  HUD,  Carla  A.  Hills, 
has  conceded  that  research  performed  by  her 
own  department  has  been  unable  to  turn 
up  conclusive  statistical  evidence  that  the 
federal  government's  main  mortgage  market 
assistance  program — known  as  the  "tandem 
plan" — has  had  any  stimulative  effect  on 
housing  and  production:  i.e.,  total  housing 
availability. 

Congress,  for  its  part,  has  filled  its  halls 
with  rhetoric  extolling  the  virtues  of  home- 
ownership,  but  has  given  home  buying  a  sur- 
prisingly low  legislative  status.  Over  the  past 
2'/2  years,  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
all  but  acceded  to  former  President  Nixon's 
policy  of  ending  federal  aid  for  home-buying 
by  families  earning  less  than  the  median  In- 
come. Congress  has  gone  along  with  the 
phaseout  of  Section  235  on  budget  grounds — 
although  a  suit  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  to  free  $250  million  in  impounded 
funds  is  now  in  court — and  has  accepted 
the  White  House  view  that  federal  money 
should  only  be  used  to  put  lower  and  mod- 
erate income  families  into  rental  units,  not 
units  they  own. 

Despite  its  heavy  Democratic  majorities. 
Congress  lost  a  fight  with  President  Ford  on 
homeownership  this  spring  when  it  failed  to 
override  his  veto  of  a  bill  that  would  have 
provided  subsidies  for  400,000  middle  income 
families  to  buy  houses  in  the  next  12  months. 
What  is  finally  agreed  to  was  a  bill  providing 
substantially  less  federal  support,  with  a 
built-in  Presidential  control  on  when  and 
how  much  of  the  assistance  will  be  spent. 
The  bill  authorized  $10  billion  in  "tandem 
plan"  aid;  the  administration  promptly 
turned  around  and  said  it  only  wanted  $5 
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billion  In  appropriations  am  1 
may  nerer  use  any  of  the  ()|nda 

Tli«  chief  casualties  in  the 
buying  market  are  the  peep! 
wprd  to  owning  a  home  as  ai 
vp — young   couples  Just  ee  *bU*hing 
families,  and  middle  income 
dlvldiials.  The  couples  in 
early  308  whose  parents  in 
War  U  period  found  homeo»-faershlp 
ly   attainable   goal — becausef 
made    it    atuinable — now 
confined  to  suburban  apart 
prospect  of  change. 
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Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Mr. 
July  10,  1975,  the  Departmint 
notified  the  Congress  of 
sell  a  classified  number 
Vulcan  weapons  to  the 
Jordan.  The  statements 
were  submitted  pursuant 
(b)    of  the  Foreign  Militajry 
The  20-day  period  during 
gress  has  the  right  to 
proposals  in  excess  of  $25 
current  resolution  was  due 
30. 

However,  the  Departmei^t 
resubmitted  the  proposal 
low  the  Congress  an  addit 
for  consideration.  The  , 
submitted  twice  more  in   _ 
the  period  for  congressior  al 
the  proposed  Hawk  missile 
will  expire  in  late  September 
gress   has    returned    from 
recess  and  has  had  an 
fully  assess  the  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
submitted  proposal  be  pr 
Congressional  Record  folldw 
marks.  I  ask  also  that  the 
covering  letter  from  the  _ 
Defense  and  the  relevant 
Robert  Ingersoll,  the  Under 
State,  be  printed  in  the  Recc  i 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Director 
Secitritt  Assistance 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 
V.S.  SeTiate,  Washington, 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 
porting  requirements  of  Sectlo^ 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
are    retransmitting    under 
Transmittal  No.  75-40A.  con 
partment  of  the  Army's 
Offer  to  Jordan  for  the 
System. 

When  this  20  day  notlficatt>n 
plres,  we  will  resubmit  the 
quiret^  by  Section  36(b)  of 
tary  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
Ing  an  additional  period  of 
of  the  Congress  regular  Augu^ 
We  will  also,  on  the 
day  period,  resubmit  for  one 
rlod  of  20  days  to  insure  an 
Congressional  review  after  the 
Sincerely, 
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Transmittal  No.  75-40a 
Notice  of  proposed  Issuance  of  letter  of 
offer  pursuant  to  section  36(b),  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended. 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Jordan. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:    (Deleted). 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Improved  Hawk  Air  Defense  Equip- 
ment. (D)  Batteries,  with  supporting  teat 
equipment,  current  spare  parts,  and  (D)  Im- 
proved Hawk  Missiles. 

d.  Military    Department:    Armv. 
28  July  1975. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
28  JuU-  1975. 
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Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  28, 1973. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Senate  Foreign  ndations  Com- 
mittee,  Washington.  DC. 
Dfar  Mr.  Chairman:  In  connection  with 
the  letter  of  offer  to  sell  Hawk  missiles  to 
Jordan  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  July  10,  1975,  under 
Section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended,  we  will  submit  a  new  noti- 
fication of  the  proposed  letter  of  offer  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  initial  twenty-dav 
pcriad  on  July  30,  1975,  and  again  resubmit 
it  for  an  additional  time  period  of  twenty 
days  immediately  thereafter  in  view  of  the 
Congress'  regular  August  1975  recess.  If  nec- 
essary, we  will,  at  the  expiration  of  this  sec- 
ond twenty-day  period,  resubmit  It  for  an 
additional  period  of  twenty  days. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEKT  S.  iNCERSOLr,. 

Acting  Secretary. 


FEA:  IN  THE  DARK— V 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  foui' 
times  in  the  past  2  weeks.  I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  saving 
energy  by  working  in  the  dark,  has  been 
doing  an  "information  survey"  of  the 
problem  of  electric  utility  construction 
and  output. 

These  remarks  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  editions  of  July  9,  10,  11, 
and  16. 

They  document  that  a  Federal  agency 
sent  an  "information  survey"  team  into 
a  State  that  has  acted  responsibly  in  the 
area  of  utility  construction  without 
timely  notification  to  either  the  State 
government  or  local  people  concei-ned; 
that  they  were  Interested  only  in  talking 
to  spokesmen  for  commercial  utilities. 

Further  documentation  Is  provided  bv 
a  letter  to  FEA  Administrator  Zarb  from 
Gov.  Thomas  Judge  of  Montana.  Under 
date  of  July  21,  he  said  it  "appears  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  interfering 
with  the  inteinal  affairs  of  the  State  of 
Montana."  The  Govenior  continued: 

The  rights  of  the  people  of  this  State  to 
the  management  of  our  water,  coal,  min- 
erals and  other  natural  resources  cannot  and 
must  not  be  cavalierly  cast  aside  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  this  letter  to  Mi-. 
Zarb  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  pi-inted  In  the  Record. 

There  belnjr  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


>c      ^  -  ^^^  21,   1976. 

Mr.   Frank   Zarb, 

AdminUtrator.  Federal  Energy  Administra 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.ar  Mr.  Zarb:  It  was  particularly  <U£ 
turbing  for  me  to  discover  first  in  readine 
in  the  newspaper  that  the  Federal  Enerev 
Administration  had  sent  a  five-member  La- 
bor  Management  Task  Force  to  Colstrln 
Montana.  ^' 

I  understand,  by  reading  the  press  release 
that  the  President,  acting  on  a  recommen- 
dation of  this  Task  Force,  has  asked  the 
PEA  to  examine  cases  where  utility  plants 
are  being  delayed  for  one  reason  or  another 
It  appears  to  me  that  your  agency  did  ko 
to  the  trouble  of  dh-ectly  contacting  Joseph 
McElwaln,  the  President  of  the  Montana 
Power  Company,  prior  to  their  visit.  At  that 
time,  he  issued  a  press  release  criticizing  the 
state '3  review  of  proposed  Colstrlp  Unite  3 
and  4  under  the  Montana  Utility  Siting  Act 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  interfering  with  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  State  of  Montana.  The  rights  of 
the  people  of  this  state  to  the  management 
of  our  water,  coal,  minerals  and  other  nat- 
v.ral  resources  cannot  and  must  not  be  cav- 
alierly cast  aside  by  the  Federal  Government 
The  people  of  this  sovereign  state— acting 
through  the  Legislature,  the  new  State  Oon- 
stitution  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  State 
Government  under  this  administration- 
have  voiced  their  determination  to  maintain 
an  equitable  balance  between  the  harvesting 
of  our  resources  and  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. In  addition,  the  people  of  this 
-state  have  made  clear  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  our  region— prior  to  and  since  state- 
hood—that they  will  surrender  to  no  one 
control  over  the  shape  and  destiny  over  their 
own  communities.  The  Tenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guar- 
antees to  them  this  right. 

By  conferring  only  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Montana  Power  Company,  the 
FEA  has  displayed  callous  disregard  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Montana.  Any  rec- 
ommendation made  to  President  Ford  on  the 
basis  of  this  visit  can,  at  best,  be  one-sided 
Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  at  your  earliest  convenience  as  to  how 
this  situation  can  be  remedied. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas   L.   Judge, 

Goi'cmor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
9.  I  had  a  messenger  deliver  my  inquiry 
for  a  report  on  this  question  to  Mr.  Zait. 
He  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  reply. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  noted  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  one  of  those  treaties  which 
affirms  the  kind  of  commitment  to  peace 
and  to  the  sanctity  of  life  which  this 
country  has  always  exhibited.  I  noted 
that  our  presence  at  Helsinki  is  another 
example  of  the  strength  of  our  commit- 
ment to  international  cooperation. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  principle 
of  life's  sacred  value  is  a  strong  one  in 
American  life.  In  my  opinion,  the  envi- 
ronmental concern  which  we  have  seen 
In  the  last  few  years  grows  out  of  this 
principle,  as  does  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  shown  clearly 
In  these  past  few  years  that  the  legal 


and  technical  arguments  against  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Genocide  Convention  are 
either  false  or  outweighed  by  the  bene- 
fits of  this  treaty.  At  a  time  when  our  in- 
ternational posture  Is  at  a  moral  low 
point,  we  could  do  no  better  than  to  step 
forward  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth 
and  affirm  a  basic  principle:  the  right 
of  ethnic  groups  to  preserve  their  herit- 
ages. Surely,  if  we  can  agree  not  to  go 
to  war  over  European  boundaries,  we  can 
agree  to  punish  genocide. 


MINNEAPOLIS  AGE  AND  OPPORTU- 
NITY CENTER,  INC. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  July  27,  the  CBS  television  pro- 
gram. "60  Minutes,"  had  a  special  feature 
on  the  Minneapolis  Az^  and  Opportunity 
Center,  Inc.  I  am  most  pleased  to  tee 
that  tliis  program  is  being  recognized 
for  the  fine  work  they  are  doing  to  help 
our  elderly  in  the  Twin  Cities  area.  There 
Is  no  question  that  this  is  truly  an 
exemplaiy  program,  demonstrating  how 
a  comprehensive  program  of  support 
seiTlces  can  be  established  to  sen.-e  the 
elderly. 

On  July  8,  eight  representatives  from 
the  Minneapolis  Age  and  Opportunity 
Center,  Inc.,  headed  by  Ms.  Daphne  H. 
Krause,  executive  director,  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Long  Term  Care  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

The  Minneapolis  Age  and  Opportunity 
Center,  Inc. — MAO — was  incorporated  hi 
1969  as  a  nonprofit  corporation.  An  or- 
ganization that  has  received  funds  only 
from  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  area, 
it  has  combined  the  efforts  of  many  local 
organizations  and  mdlviduals  to  become 
what  committee  chairman  Pepper  char- 
acterized as  "the  best  of  this  type  of 
program  anywhere  in  the  country."  This 
group  of  concerned  citizens  have  com- 
bined their  efforts  to  provide  a  multidis- 
dpllne,  comprehensive  program  of  sup- 
portive services  as  an  alternative  to  in- 
stitutionalization for  many  of  our  elderlj'. 

Some  of  the  programs  which  serve  our 
senior  citizens  include  a  broad  range  of 
medical  services  and  delivery  approaches 
to  providing  medical  care,  home  deliverj^ 
meals,  an  employment  service,  home  care 
services,  handyman  services,  a  transpor- 
tation program,  legal  services,  counseling. 
Information,  and  referral  services,  Oper- 
ation Grandparents,  volunteer  sei-vices, 
telecare  phone  services.  Pood  Closet,  a 
24-hour  emergency  service,  and  manj- 
other  valuable  services  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

Ms.  Ki-ause  points  out  that  8  years  ago 
there  were  few  programs  that  were  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  elderly.  There  was 
little  idea  on  what  the  problems  were, 
nor  were  there  ideas  on  how  to  go  about 
solving  some  of  the  problems  of  the  el- 
derly. Ms.  Krause  attacked  the  problem 
by  searching  for  those  elderly  citizens 
who  could  help  her.  Today,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent stoi-y  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere. 
There  are  presently  some  very  well  orga- 
nized groups  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Senior  Foundation,  and  the  Northeast 


and  North  United  Seniors.  These  groups, 
besides  being  involved,  are  taking  steps 
to  insure  that  older  people's  concerns  are 
being  heard  and  dealt  with. 

While  meeting  with  the  senior  leader- 
ship the  first  several  months  Ms.  Krause 
learned  of  the  disintegration  of  lives 
when  tliey  eucounteied  multiple  social 
and  medicfd  problems.  She  saw  that  these 
problems  compounded  one  another  so 
much  that  they  could  be  summed  under 
the  broad  heading  of  "liealth."  She  found 
that  medical  intervention  by  itself  was 
not  enough  and  that  social  sei-vices  could 
not  stand  alone  if  medical  needs  were  not 
met.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Ms.  Krause 
coined  the  term  'medi-supportive'"  to 
describe  what  she  was  heating. 

The  seniors  expressed  many  fears  that 
an  elderly  person  in  our  society  should 
not  have  to  confront.  They  feaied  in- 
stitutionalization, tlie  traditional  ap- 
proach to  handling  severe  social  and 
medical  problems.  They  spoke  of  fear  of 
personal  assault,  of  loneline.ss,  fear  of  dy- 
ing alone,  and  fear  of  fear.  They  spoke  of 
the  need  for  an  alternative  system  for 
people  who  did  not  need  24 -hour  care, 
with  or  without  nursing  service. 

The  seniors  and  Ms.  Krause  met  with 
the  president  of  Abbott/Northwestern 
Hospital,  Inc..  Rol)ert  C.  Millar,  and 
George  G.  Adamovich,  administrator,  to 
discuss  the  concept  of  MAO.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  hospitals  had  all  the  serv- 
ices and  expertise  necessary  to  join  and 
pix>duce  the  "medi-supportive"  concept. 

These  conferences  led  to  many  great 
achievements.  First,  the  founding  of  the 
Abbott/Northwestern-Minneapolis  Age 
and  Opportunity  Center,  Inc.  senior  citi- 
zens clinic,  the  fir.st  of  its  kind  in  the 
couutiy.  Second,  the  start  of  home  de- 
hvered  meals,  using  the  hospital's  dietary 
department  and  kitchen.  Third,  the 
placement  of  the  first  nurse  in  a  high- 
rise  in  Minnesota.  Fourth,  the  first  sub- 
sidized clinic  and  first  "mini-clinic  cen- 
ter" In  America.  Along  with  these  devel- 
opments there  was  the  start  of  many 
unique  servicie  delivery  consoi  tiuuit  with 
other  partners. 

As  an  example  of  how  badly  such  a 
clinic  was  needed,  and  to  show  that  it 
did  indeed  serve  a  great  purpose,  in  a 
matter  of  3  months  over  8,000  people 
registered  for  the  clinic  who  were  eligi- 
ble. The  clinic  and  the  hospital  were 
swamped.  The  Abbott  nurses  and  MAO 
counselors  were  screening  a  hundred 
patients  a  day,  and  having  to  make  the 
agonizing  choice  between  the  sick,  as  to 
who  would  have  the  opportimity  to  see 
a  doctor.  Shocking  cases  of  neglect 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  clinic. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  testimony  of 
Joseph  Wolkowlcz,  that  there  are  over 
8.000  seniors  on  "medi-supportive " 
services,  plus  the  21,000  that  the  pro- 
gram is  serving  through  volunteer  ac- 
tion programs.  Mr.  Wolkowlcz  pointed 
out  that  it  has  been  consei-vatively  esti- 
mated that  40  percent  of  the  present 
nursing  home  population  would  not  be 
there  if  supportive  services  were  avail- 
able to  them.  Moreover,  nui-sing  homes 
are  costing  the  American  taxpayer  an 


unbehe\able  amount  of  $2.7  billion  per 
year. 

The  story  of  MAO  has  been  spi-ead 
through  almost  all  branches  of  the 
media,  reaching  over  200  million  people. 
It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  MAO  Ls 
showing  us  the  direction  that  t\-e  as  a 
Nation  must  take  in  answering  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  in  this  Nation.  There  is 
so  much  more  that  could  be  said  about 
the  MAO  program.  We  can  only  learn 
from  it. 

I  urge  evcr^'one  to  t«ke  a  very  close 
look  at  this  progi-am.  It  phows  how  we 
can  give  these  citizens  the  chance  to 
live  wiUiout  fear  or  despair  and  con- 
tribute to  the  Nation. 


UJ-  UNO  OF  ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  CUBA 

Mr.  McCEE.  Mr.  President,  for  11 
ysf.rs  the  executive  breuch  has  taken 
the  po-sitioii  that  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba  would  be  guided  by  the  1964  OAS 
rero'.utiOii  which  imposed  severe  politi- 
cal and  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Castro  government.  Hence  what  our  pol- 
icy towaid  Cuba  has  lacked  in  Imaginp- 
tioii  has  been  countered  by  the  con- 
sistency of  it — et  least  until  jestejday. 

Mr.  President,  the  concerted  effort* 
of  the  nations  of  tliis  h«nL<;phere  to 
i  olate  Cuba  came  to  end  yesterday  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  when  the  United 
States  and  15  other  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  voted  to 
yet  aside  the  1964  sanctions  resolution. 

The  positive  vote  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, headed  by  Ambassador  William 
Mailliard.  in  brining  about  this  major 
change  in  OAS  pohcy  should  not  go 
unnoticed.  For  example,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reports  this  morning: 

The  U.S.  voting  switch  to  affirmative-- 
.-^.iter  abstaining  when  the  OAS  first  sought 
to  lift  the  quarantine  last  November — wa^; 
the  key  change. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  encouraging 
change,  one  which  I  have  advocated  for 
several  years.  I  hope  it  wiU  be  followed 
by  progressive  removal  of  our  own  eco- 
nomic emb£U-go  and  by  efforts  to  rees- 
tablish normal  diplomatic  relations.  The 
San  Jose  decision  clears  the  way  for  such 
moves  h^  the  United  States.  We  should 
respond  promptly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
morning  s  Washington  Post  article  en- 
titled "OAS  Lifts  IsolaUon  on  Cuba"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 

OAS  Lifts  Isoi^tion  of  Cuba 
(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rlea,  July  29.— The  United 
States  Joined  15  Latin  American  nations  here 
today  In  Totlng  to  end  11  years  of  formal  dip- 
lomatic and  economic  Isolation  of  Cuba  from 
Its  Latin  neighbors. 

The  United  States  which  began  the  push 
\r>  cut  off  Prime  Mlnlstw  Fidel  Castro's  Com- 
munist government  from  the  rest  of  Latin 
America,  was  behind  the  diplomatic  for- 
mula put  together  at  a  special  meeting  here 
of  the  Orcanization  of  American  States  to 
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end  the  collective  sanctions  fort  Iddlng  dip 
lomatlc  and  trade  relations  and  \\\  shipping 
:oCuba. 

AfflrmatlTe  votes  of  Argentlnfi  Colombia, 
Cost  a  Rica,  Ecuador,  EA  Salvadoii  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  the  DoiAinican  Re- 
public, Trinidad-Tobago,  Venezuela,  Haiti. 
iJollvla  and  Guatemala  were  II  tied  up  by 
Mexican  delegates  last  week,  afler,  the  TJ.S. 
delegation  to  the  OAS  had  conmii  ted  its  vote 
earlier  this  month  in  Washington 

BrazU  and  Nicaragua  abstaineil  from  vot- 
ing. Chile.  Paraguay  and  Uruguny  voted  no. 
The  approved  resolution  left  OAS  mem- 
bers free  to  establish  whatever  re  ations  they 
want  with  Cuba,  thereby  nullifying  the  col- 
lective decision  for  sanctions  male  11  years 
ago  this  month  in  Washington,  al  the  height 
of  the  Cold  War  and  Cuban-supp  srted  guer- 
rUla  activity  In  the  hemisphere.  :  Sight  Latin 
American  nations  were  already  i|  uoring  the 
1964  resolution. 

Costa  Rlc&n  President  Daniel  C  duber  said 
the  resolution  marked  the  end  <f  the  Cold 
War  in  t«tln  America.  However,  i  s  delegates 
from  the  right-wing  governmen ;  of  Chile, 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay  pointed  (ut  In  vot- 
ing against  the  formula,  no  del<gation  has 
asserted  that  CulMi  had  stopped  meddling, 
sometimes  violently.  In  the  aff  lirs  of  its 
neighbors. 

The  100-mtnute  voting  session  ii  i  a  crowded 
meetmg  room  of  a  hotel  catering  to  Ameri- 
can tourists  seemed  an  uncertain  end  for  an 
era  in  Inter-Amerlc&n  relations.  Th«  vot«, 
U.S.  officials  have  said  repeatedly ,  does  not 
mean  the  U.S.  boycott  of  Cuba  w  11  end  Im- 
mediately or  that  the  United  Utates  wUl 
esrabhsh  diplomatic  relations  witi  the  Cas- 
tro government  soon. 

An  immediate  effect  of  the  resol  ition  here, 
diplomats  said,  will  probably  be  tl  le  reestab- 
listment  of  diplomatic  relations  ivith  Cuba 
by  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras. 

The  &nal,  low-key  solution  of  lie  Cuban 
question  reflected  Castro's  failure  to  trans- 
plant his  formula  for  socialist  resolution  to 
any  other  Latin  country,  latent  L,atin  irri- 
tatioo  o>ver  the  way  tb«  United  litatec  bad 
imposed  Its  Cuban  policy  on  its  neighbors 
and  a  slow  change  In  U.S.  policy  ufter  Pres- 
ident Nixon  resigned. 

The  U.S.  voting  switch  to  afl  irmatlve — 
after  aijstalnlng  when  the  OAS  first  sought 
to  lift  the  quarantine  la.>t  Nove;  nber — was 
the  key  change. 

The  formula  drafted  here,  al  ter  about 
three  months  of  manetivering  set  In  motion 
by  American  diplomats,  leaves  all  21  coun- 
tries that  belong  to  the  defense  tieaty  link- 
ing the  United  States  and  Latlji  America 
free  to  choose  what  kind  of  rela  ions  each 
will  maintain  with  Cuba.  It  does  not  com- 
pel the  United  States  or  any  other  nation, 
to  change  its  own  policies  and  therefore 
leaves  intact  the  US.  boycott  of  C\ iba.  a  wall 
built  of  executive  orders  and  egislatlon 
dating  back  to  1960  that  consistently  hurt 
Cuba  more  than  any  collective  OA!l  measure. 
The  affirmative  American  vote  here,  U.8. 
diplomats  have  said,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  i  enew  dip- 
lomatic or  trade  relations  with  Cuba  soon. 
They  said  Washington  was  commi  ;ted,  after 
several  months  of  American  hestit  ition  over 
the  Cuban  Issue,  primarily  to  holding  the 
.system  of  U.S.-Latin  aUiances  togsther. 

If  the  Umted  States  were  to  vo  ;e  to  con- 
tinue the  sanctions  or  to  abstain  on  the 
question,  the  thinking  goes,  the  alliances 
would  be  threatened  by  a  renews  of  Latin 
auger. 

The  Cuban  question  has  been  divisive  In 
hemispheric  relatione  since  1960,  one  y«ar 
after  Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba  when  the 
United  States  pressed  a  reaolutloii  through 
an   OAS   conference  that  declarer  I    Marxist 


Leninism  Incompatible  with  the  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  system  of  defense  and  diplomatic  al- 
liances. 

In  1962,  a  two-thirds  majority  of  member 
states,  imder  Intense  American  pressure  at 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  voted  to  expel  Cuba 
from  the  system,  suspending  its  OAS  mem- 
bership and  cutting  it  out  of  the  muttial 
defense  treaty  known  as  the  Rio  Pack.  Then. 
after  arms  and  equipment  found  hidden  on 
a  Venezuelan  beach  for  pro-Castro  guerrUlas 
in  that  country  were  unequivocally  traced 
to  Castro's  government,  another  two-thirds 
majority  voted  in  Washington,  in  1964.  to 
impose  collective  sanctions. 

The  sanctions,  requiring  the  cancellation 
of  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  were  not  totally  effective.  Prom  the 
beginning,  Mexico  refused  to  abide  by  the 
resolution,  on  legal  grounds. 

The  United  States  forced  compliance  on 
some  reluctant  countries  by  refusing  to  re- 
fuel in  U.S.  ports  any  ship  that  had  carried 
cargo  to  Cuba.  There  were  other  penalties, 
Including  the  suspension  of  U.S.  military  aid, 
for  those  countries  that  failed  to  observe 
the  sanctions. 

Since  the  United  States  had  ijegun  a  uni- 
lateral economic  and  communication  boycott 
of  Cuba  years  before  collective  action  by  the 
OAS.  Latin  countries  that  did  not  feel  threat- 
ened by  Cuban-supported  guerrilla  move- 
ments complained  that  the  OAS  sanctions 
demonstrated  U.S.  domination  of  the  hemis- 
phere. It  rankled  them. 

After  many  countries,  Including  Venezuela. 
Colombia,  Peru.  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
crushed  domestic  guerrilla  movements  with 
U.S.  assistance,  irritation  overcame  fear. 

"Tho  sanctions  were  totally  ineffective." 
said  Oouzalo  Facio,  tho  Costa  Rican  foreign 
minister  who  was  elected  to  preside  over 
the  special  OAS  meeting  today.  He  said  they 
had  solidified  popular  support  around  Castro 
in  Cuba. 

"Now  I  think  that,  in  the  context  of  co- 
existence, we  cannot  Justify  any  more  boy- 
cott against  Cuba."  he  added.  Ther©  was 
another  worry  for  small  countries  like  Costa 
Rica,  which  count  on  the  Rio  Pact's  defense 
treaty  to  protect  them  from  Invasion  by 
their  neighbors.  The  pact.  Faclo  has  argued 
for  more  than  a  year,  was  seriously  weak- 
ened as  one  member  country  after  anotbw 
Ignored  the  sanctions  and  reopened  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  Of  the  countries  voting  to- 
day. Argentina,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Peru.  Trinidad-Tobago  and  Venezuela  all 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  made  energy  pro- 
posals which,  if  accepted  by  the  Congress, 
would  lead  to  extraordinary  Increases 
in  oil  and  natural  gas  prices.  The  admin- 
istration tells  us  that  price  increases  will 
ease  our  energy  problems  by  providing 
"incentives"  to  the  energy  industry  to 
increase  domestic  production.  At  the 
same  time,  drastically  higher  prices  are 
supposed  to  decrease  consumption  simply 
because  those  who  cannot  afford  energy 
will  have  to  do  without. 

Higher  prices  may  result  In  somewhat 
lower  consumption,  though  it  is  dlfBcult 
to  see  from  where  major  savings  can 
come  as  long  as  our  transportation  sys- 
tem is  built  primarily  around  the  private 
automobile.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
if  we  permit  energy  prices  to  rise  in  the 
way  that  even  decontrol  advocates  admit 
tliey  will,  we  shall  have  another  round  of 
real  cost  inflation.  Higher  energy  prices 


will  impact  on  virtually  every  area  of  our 
economy,  from  food  to  medicine  to  all 
types  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  idea  that  the  energy  giants  will 
produce  more  oil  and  gas  at  the  higher 
prices  than  they  do  now  is  questionable 
at  best.  In  fact,  decontrol  would  give  the 
major  American  energy  producers  every 
"incentive"  to  keep  production  relatively 
low  so  as  not  to  break  OPEC  prices.  If 
we  decontrol,  we  permit  our  own  majors 
to,  in  effect,  join  OPEC. 

Mr.  President,  the  decontrol  proposals 
amoimt  to  little  more  than  a  request 
by  the  administration  to  the  Congress  to 
issue  a  license  to  the  energy  Industry  to 
raid  the  public  pocketbook. 

As  William  V.  Shannon  observed  in  a 
column  in  the  July  22,  1975.  Washington 
Star,  the  energy  question  before  us  is 
political  rather  than  economic.  It  is  a 
question  of  our  response  to  blackmail 
both  from  OPEC  and  from  the  energy 
companies.  Mr.  Shannon  advocates  tough 
action  to  stabilize  domestic  prices  at  a 
reasonable  and  profitable  level.  He  urges 
to  take  steps  to  break  OPEC  rather  than 
continuing  to  reinforce  it  by  permitting 
the  American  branch  of  the  world  oil 
syndicate  to  make  our  national  energy 
policy. 

In  the  near  future,  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce legislation  designed  to  address  some 
of  the  problems  which  Mr.  Shannon  has 
so  ably  defined.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Shannon  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fight  the  On.  Caetel 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
The  oil  problem  Is  essentially  political  In 
nature  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
power  of  goverimient.  But  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem 
becatise  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations 
insist  upon  treating  It  as  an  economic  issue 
that  can  be  resolved  by  the  natural  play  of 
market  forces. 

Because  of  the  sudden,  huge  increase  in 
the  price  of  oU,  the  inflation  and  the  reces- 
sion were  both  made  much  worse  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  As  long  as  Presi- 
dent Ford  persists  In  his  mistaken  policies, 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  suffer  se- 
vere economic  damage  in  lost  jobs  and  de- 
preciated currency. 

Ford  follows  the  Judgment  of  the  major 
international  oil  companies  on  oil  problems 
in  the  same  way  that  he  amiably  heeds  the 
advice  of  other  big  businesses  on  the  prob- 
lems that  interest  them.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause, like  Nixon  before  him,  he  Is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  oil  Industry  as  part  of  his 
political  base.  He  is  also  a  stoUd  believer  in 
the  business  ideology  of  rugged  individual- 
ism, free  markets  and  price  competition- 
virtues  that  exist  more  clearly  in  his  mind 
than  they  do  In  the  practices  of  the  Inter- 
national oil  Industry. 

But,  basically.  Ford  plods  ahead  with  his 
disastrous  policies  because  he  does  not  know 
any  better. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
oil  shortage  and  no  energy  crisis.  Ratlier, 
there  is  a  political  crisis.  In  this  crisis,  no  one 
Is  defending  the  Interests  of  American  con- 
sumers. Although  five  of  the  seven  major  In- 
ternational oil  companies  are  American- 
owned,  their  Interests  and  the  nation's  in- 
terests are  not  Identical. 
With  the  world  market  now  glutted  with 
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oil,  these  American  companies  help  the  Arab 
coimtrles  aUocate  and  rationalize  the  cut- 
backs in  production  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  prices  from  falling.  As  business  part- 
ners of  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  and 
as  producers  of  oil  In  the  United  States,  these 
companies  have  no  incentive  to  keep  the 
price  of  oil  down.  On  the  contrao-y,  they  are 
ilie  propaganda  and  political  protagonists 
inside  tliis  country  for  the  cartel. 

Ford  is  now  urging  Congress  to  abolish 
the  price  ceiling  of  $5.25  a  barrel  on  oil  from 
nells  that  were  producing  before  1973.  This 
so-called  "old  oil"  provides  40  per  cent  of 
U.8.  supplies.  The  rest  of  native  oU  is  .selling 
at  the  world  cartel  price  of  about  $13  n 
Jaarrel. 

Since  companies  produce  both  old  and  new 
oil,  they  are  getting  an  average  price  for 
their  total  output  of  roughly  $7.50  a  barrel. 
This  Is  triple  the  price  of  only  two  years 
ago.  Tet  the  companies  have  the  audacity 
to  say  that  they  need  to  get  the  extortionate 
world  price  for  all  their  oU  if  they  are  to 
liave  any  "incentive"  to  search  for  and  pro- 
duce additional  oU  in  this  oountrj-. 

The  United  States  ought  to  have  the  po- 
litical wiU  and  toughness  to  refuse  to  be 
blackmailed.  It  should  stabilize  the  price  of 
domestic  oil.  old  and  new,  at  $7.50  a  barrel 
as  provided  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  John 
DingeU,  Michigan  Democrat.  It  should  then 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  break  the  world 
cartel  price. 

The  Arab  countries  supplied  only  1.3  mil- 
lion baneis  of  oU  a  day  to  this  country  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  leas  than  8 
percent  of  total  U.S.  oil  requirements.  By 
conservation,  the  U.S.  could  promptly  reduce 
oil  consumption  by  that  amount.  A  sustained 
cutback  of  this  magnitude  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant political  signal  to  the  cartel. 

Gasoline  consumption  could  be  limited  by 
l»w  to  the  present  level.  As  the  economy 
recovered  and  as  Detroit  produced  more  fuel- 
efficient  cars,  gasoline  consumption  could 
gradually  be  reduced  from  present  levels  by 
steeply  rising  gasoline  taxes. 

The  United  States  could  adopt  a  much 
firmer  policy  toward  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
than  merely  getting  some  of  its  depreciated 
dollars  back  by  selling  them  military  equip- 
ment and  petrochemical  plants.  They  should 
l»th  t>e  treated  the  way  one  treats  any 
blaclunoilcr. 

.%s  the  world's  strongest  economic  power 
snd  greatest  single  user  of  petroleum,  the 
United  States  could  face  down  the  cartel  and 
win.  But  not  as  long  as  its  President  espou.ses 
the  policies  of  the  American  division  of  the 
world  oil  cartel. 
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prevention  and  control,  vaccine  prevent- 
able diseases,  and  epidemiologic  surveil- 
lance. 

Witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
committee  revealed  that  immunization 
levels  were  dangerously  low  and  the  po- 
tential for  mischief  high,  that  CDC 
desperately  needs  resources  and  man- 
power to  do  its  important  job,  that  we 
are  now  experiencing  the  worst  epidemic 
of  venereal  disease  since  the  1960's,  that 
there  exists  a  profoundly  disturbing  rela- 
tion.ship  between  health  statu.s  and  life- 
styles, and  the  morbidity  and  mortality 
rates  v,-ill  not  be  significantly  improved 
unless  self-imposed  risks  are  modified  or 
the  environment  changed  to  enhance 
health. 


DISEASE  CONTROL  AMENDMENTS— 
S.  1466 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Disease  Control  and  Consumer 
HealUi  Education  and  Promotion  Act^- 
S.  1466— which  has  been  unanimously 
approved  to  be  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has 
thiee  titles:  Disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol and  venereal  disease,  both  of  which 
are  now  expired  PHS  Act  auUioriUes,  and 
Consumer  Health  Education  and  Pro- 
nioUon,  which  would  add  a  new  title 
Xyil  to  Uie  PHS  Act.  The  bill  authorizes 
W08  million  for  3  years. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  were  in  May.  All 
witnes.ses  were  favorably  disposed,  with 
the  e.\c€ption  of  the  adminisUaUon. 

TiUes  I  and  n  revise  and  extend  sec- 

uons   317— disease   control — and   318 

venereal  disease— of  the  PHS  Act.  The 
moneys  In  the  bill  will  go  for  disease 


I.  Tm.E  1 

Title  I  of  the  committee  icported  bill 
would  continue  a  national  program  of 
assisting  States  in  carrying  out  programs 
which  are  needed  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  unnecessary  suffering 
from  communicable  diseases,  and  to 
build  upon  oiu'  successes  in  communi- 
cable disease  control  by  including  an  at- 
tack on  other  preventable  conditions. 
Tiiese  programs  are  an  essential  element 
in  forging  a  truly  effective  health  care 
policy  for  our  country,  and  have  the  po- 
tential for  undergirding  work  in  reform- 
ing om-  system  of  health  care  financing 
and  the  delivery  of  personal  health 
services. 

The  bill  authorizes  $30,000,000  for 
project  grants  and  contracts  in  fiscal 
year  1976  to  cany  out  these  programs 
with  $35,000,000  and  $40,000,000  being 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978 
respectively.  These  grants  are  to  support 
projects  at  tlie  State  and  local  level,  and 
are  to  be  awarded  on  Uie  basis  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  in  tlie  State  or  local 
area  and  on  the  soundness  of  the  ap- 
plicant's proposed  control  program.  The 
bill  reemphasizes  the  import.nnce  of  car- 
rying out  public  awareness  programs  tn 
these  projects  so  that,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, citizens  will  be  properly  informed 
of  di-sease  risks  and  the  services  available 
to  them  to  prevent  illness.  Gi-antees  \Till 
continue  to  be  able  to  draw  on  personnel 
and  other  resources  of  the  Department 
to  carrj-  out  these  projects  in  lieu  of  re- 
ceiving direct  financial  assistance. 

The  definition  of  disease  control  pro- 
gram has  been  broadened  to  permit  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress other  problems  of  national  signif- 
icance which  are  amenable  to  control 
through  organized  State  and  commu- 
nity programs  such  as  those  authorized 
by  this  bill.  Venereal  disease  conti-ol  pro- 
grams, however,  are  addressed  separate- 
ly under  title  II  of  the  bill  in  recognition 
of  the  Importance  of  a  special  attack  on 
this  problem.  Similarly,  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  prevention  grants  are,  in  the 
committee's  view,  best  undertaken  In  the 
context  of  a  comprehensire  attack.  This 
approach  is  reflected  In  Senate  bill  1664 
which  was  ordered  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  July  16,  1975. 

2.  TITLE  n 

TiUe  II  of  the  bUl.  NaUonal  Venereal 
Disease  PrevenUon  and  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1975,  continues  and  strengtliens 


the  national  campaign  against  venereal 
disease  under  section  318  of  the  PHS  Act. 
which  was  formulated  by  this  commit- 
tee in  1972.  The  bUl  extends  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  provide  techniccl 
assistance  to  other  organizations  in  their 
conduct  of  research,  training,  and  pub- 
lic health  programs  for  the  control  of 
venereal  disease,  and  emphasizes  tlic  key 
role  of  private  nonprofit  organizations 
in  the  national  control  effort.  Research, 
demonstration,  and  tiaining  grants  are 
also  authorized  to  enable  the  Sccretarj- 
to  meet  national  needs  in  developing 
and  upgrading  control  pi-ograms.  Tlie 
committee  has  authorized  $5,000,000  i.n- 
nually  for  these  gi-ants  Li  fiscal  vears 
1976,   1977.  and  1978. 

In  addition,  the  bill  extends  section 
318(c)  formula  grant  authority  for  up- 
grading diagnostic  and  treatment  serv- 
ices, and  adds  an  additional  reQUiremeut 
that  the  providers  of  chnic  services  be- 
gin to  meet  the  needs  of  patients  with 
genito-urinary  diseases  other  than  those 
which  have  been  traditionally  defined  as 
venereal  diseases.  The  funding  author- 
izations for  this  program  are  $5,000,030 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  $10,000,000  for  1077 
and  $15,000,000  for  1978. 

Project  giants  for  control  piograms 
under  318fdi   of  the  act  are  also  con- 
tinued with  revisions  to  clarify  the  pur- 
poses of  these  grants.  Tlie  committee  is 
encouraged  by  tlie  early  results  wliicis 
have  been  acliieved  through  318<d>  proj- 
ect grants,  and  is  recommending  a  fund- 
ing authority  for  the  next  3  years  which 
\vlll  avoid  retrenchment  at  tliis  criUca.j 
phase  of  oui'  all-out  attack  en  venereal 
disease.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  $31  million 
is  authorized  for  318<d)  grants,  witla  $33 
million  in  1977,  and  $36  million  in  1978. 
The  funding  auliiorizations  for  each  ol 
the  piograms  under  title  I  and  title  II 
of  the  bill  have  been  developed  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  m  disease  control  and  tlie  de- 
mands for  restraint  in  Federal  spending. 
Funding  levels  are  lower  than  those  au- 
thorized for  the  period  1972-75,  and  are 
lower  tliau  oui-  original  estimates  of  Uie 
need  for  the  next  3  years.  They  repre- 
sent in   each  instance   reasonable   and 
minimal    investments    wliich    must    be 
made  if  we  aie  to  achieve  the  level  of 
success  in  preventing  illness  which  we. 
as  a  Nation,  have  both  the  financial  and 
technical  capability  to  achieve. 
3.  irrLs  ui 

The  scientific  community  has  made 
enormous  strides  during  this  centm-y  in 
helping  us  to  identify  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases; we  have  developed  effective  and 
costly  technological  methodologies  for 
detecting  the  preclinical  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  disease;  we  possess  many  meas- 
ures to  prevent  disease  from  occurring 
and.  when  these  are  unsuccessful,  many 
efficacious  regimens  and  remedies  for 
treatment;  vi«  now  replace  damaged 
organs  with  organs  from  donors  and 
liave  even  developed  a  synthetic  organ 
industry;  and  we  have  renewed  our  sci- 
entific advent  ure  into  the  origins  of  life 
itself. 

This  is  an  imposing  litany,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  the  application  of  what  we 
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know  has  left  a  great  deal   o  be  desired. 
We  spend  nearly  8  iJercent  of  oui"  gross 
national  product  on  health  services  and 
for  such  an  enormous  ex  pendltui'e  of 
funds  we  should  expect  a  si  bstantlal  re- 
duction in  the  Incidence  and  prevalence 
of  disease.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
other  words,  we  should  be  h  ;althier  than 
we  are  and  the  data  reveals  just  the  op- 
posite.   Though    we    proudly    list    the 
achievements  of  nearly  tw  >  decades  of 
biomedical  research  there  I  as  been  very 
little  improvement  in  life  ej  pectancy  for 
adulcs  since  the  1920's.  We  simply  have 
not  found  effective  means  o  coping  with 
the  chronic  and  social  coi  ditions  that 
are   now  predominant  in    )ur  coxuitry. 
Our  <  un-ent  "epidemics"  iv  addition  to 
communicable  and  chronic  disease  are 
accidents,  alcoholism,  delirquency,  de- 
privation, inadequate  "parenting,"  lone- 
line.s.s.  occupational  boredom  and  suicide. 
The  data  reveal  an  intolerab  y  high  num- 
ber of  people  being  disabled  by  prevent- 
able and  curable  diseases,  d^ing  prema- 
turely from  causes  that  cou  d  have  been 
controlled,   being  maimed    )r  killed   in 
accidents  that  for  the  mcst  part  are 
preventable,  or  leading  de.st  mctive  life- 
styles. 

We  do  not  have  enough  rained  per- 
sonnel to  implement  patiei  t  education 
programs;  too  many  of  ou  ■  physicians 
appear  unaware  of  prevent  ve  medicine 
techniques ;  too  many  of  our  liospital  ad- 
ministrators do  not  yet  recognize  the 
yreat  savings  in  financial  <ost  possible 
when  patient  education  piograms  are 
introduced;  we  do  not  knou  why  some 
people  (;hoose  between  healt  i  promoting 
and  illness  promoting  behav  or;  and,  we 
do  not  yet  know  the  extent  i  o  which  the 
doctor,  or  those  trained  spec  ally  for  this 
purpose,  should  be  responsi  »le  for  edu- 
cating his  community  so  th  it  Its  mem- 
bers can  better  cope  with  c  langing  life 
styles,  urbanization,  adverse  working 
conditions,  and  rapid  social  ( hange. 

Mr.  President,  though  we  must  press 
on  with  our  proposals  to  re<  rganize,  re- 
sti-ucture,  and  modify  our  health  care 
system  and  continue  to  see  £  means  to 
make  our  system  more  effl;lent,  equi- 
table, and  economical,  we  sh  ould  recog- 
nize that  we  also  need  a  niiw  strategy, 
one  which  will  assist  us  to  understand 
the  nature  and  cause  of  self-imposed 
risks,  adds  to  our  knowledgs  of  illness, 
educates  patients  and  consumers  about 
healtJa  maintenance  and  prei  ention,  and 
improves  the  physical  and  soc  ial  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  had  Presidential  messages, 
task  force  and  commission  leports,  and 
the  occasional  statute:  HEWs  forward 
plan  presents  prevention  as  ^ts  first  ma- 
jor planning  theme;  and  thefe  is  even  a 
Bureau  of  Health  Education  in  the  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
although  very  few  know  of  this  fact. 
Blue  Cross  and  the  Amerlcin  Hospital 
Association  have  both  endoised  patient 
health  education  programs!  The  new 
Health  Planning  and  Resourdes  Develop- 
ment Act  considers  prevention  and 
health  education  national  health  prior- 
ities as  do  the  statutes  creajting  health 
maintenance  oi-ganlzations.  And,  In  Can- 
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ada,  the  Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare 
has  produced  a  unique  document  which 
presents  a  new  health  promotion  per- 
spective which  will  be  embodied  in  future 
Canadian  health  programs. 

But  despite  activity  in  both  the  pri- 
vate and  pubhc  sectors  there  is  still  no 
coordinated  national  program  or  ade- 
quate central  focus  to  stimulate  and  co- 
ordinate a  comprehensive  health  edu- 
cation program.  Our  efforts  remain  frag- 
mented. The  moneys  we  spend  for  health 
education,  health  promotion,  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  are  miniscule.  There  is 
no  informational  exchange  between  those 
public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  healtli  educa- 
tion; there  has  been  little  evaluation  of 
results  among  similar  or  related  health 
education  programs  sponsored  by  differ- 
ent   organizations;    information    about 
health  education  theory,  programs,  and 
methods  Is  not  easily  accessible ;  there  is 
presently  no  agency,  public  or  private, 
which   is  systematically   reviewing   the 
broad  range  of  experience  and  theoreti- 
cal experimentation  in  health  education 
and  related  fields;  and,  there  is  no  focal 
point  to  facilitate  communication  and 
cooperation  among  the  significant  health 
organizations  in  and  out  of  Government. 
Tlie  needs  and  problems  are  so  major 
and  complex  that  progress  will  depend 
upon  a  major  long-term  commitment  by 
both  tlie  public  and  private  sectors  ol 
society.  It  is  to  meld  such  efforts,  pro- 
vide for  a  focal  point  for  the  Nations 
multiple  but  disparate  health  education 
and   promotion   activities,   improve   the 
health   status  of   Americans,   design   a 
mechanism  by  which  we  may  establish  a 
national  health  education  and  promo- 
tion strategy,  that  parts  A  and  B  of  title 
ni  of  S.  1466  have  been  proposed. 

A.   BACKGROUND 

The  concept  of  a  complementary  na- 
tional public  and  private  strategy  to  im- 
prove consumer  health  education  and 
promotion  is  the  result  of  fom-  years  of 
study  and  development.  This  concept  was 
originated  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Health  Education  and  has  been  fur- 
ther amplified  by  a  study  performed  by 
the  National  Health  Council.  Inc.  under 
the  contract  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Conti-ol.  Botli  studies  based  their  find- 
ings and  reconmiendations  on  the  input 
of  hundi-eds  of  citizens,  including  health 
educators,  other  healtli  professionals  and 
educators,  consumers,  and  representa- 
tives of  business  and  industry,  labor 
unions,  and  government  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 

The  Presidents  Committee  on  Health 
Education  was  charged  to  describe  the 
"state  of  the  art"  in  health  education  of 
the  public  and  to  propose  a  comprehen- 
sive, nationwide  plan  to  raise  the  level 
of  health  consumer  citizenship.  Through 
seven  subcommittees,  eight  regional 
hearings  and  one  national  forum  the 
committee  involved  many  hundreds  of 
Individuals  of  different  backgrounds  and 
expertise  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
in  the  development  of  their  findings. 

After  2  years  of  study,  the  President's 
committee  recommended  the  creation  of 
two   separate   but   complementary   en- 


tities: Fii-st,  a  governmental  unit  within 
HEW  to  make  the  Federal  Government's 
invohement  in  health  education  more 
visible,  effective,  and  efficient;  and 
second,  a  publicly  chartered,  private 
organization  which  would  be  a  source 
of  innovation  problem  solving  and  policy 
guidance  for  health  education  efforts. 

B,     THE    OFFICE    OF    CONSUMER     HEALTH 
EDUCATION   AND    PROMOTION 

Nestled  within  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  is  the  Bureau  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, presently  the  administration's 
major  focal  point  for  better  education 
activities.  The  committee  recognizes  the 
creditable  performance  of  the  Bureau 
which  despite  very  limited  resources  In 
terms  of  both  budget  and  personnel  has 
made  a  number  of  Important  contribu- 
tions  both  within  and  outside  the  Fed- 
eral structure.  A  number  of  witnesses 
have  applauded  the  Bureau  for  pro- 
grammatic, consultative,  and  monetary 
assistance:  others,  howe\'er,  are  gravely 
concerned  that  the  Bureau  is  an 
anomaly,  pointing  out  that  the  subordi- 
nate location  in  CDC,  Its  miniscule 
budget,  and  lack  of  resources  contra- 
dict the  Bm-eau's  broad  mandate.  The 
committee  was  persuaded  by  those 
skeptical  of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment and  by  the  apparent  discrep- 
ancy between  the  administration's 
promise — for  bold  health  education  and 
promotion  hiitiatives — and  reality. 

1.  High-level  Office  of  Consumer  Health 
Education  and  Promotion. — The  com- 
mittee considered  a  nimiber  of  loci  for 
the  proposed  Office  of  Consumer  Health 
Education  and  Pi-omotion,  Including  a 
center-model  akin  to  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics  or  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  or 
creating  an  organization  similar  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  UlUmately, 
the  committee  opted  for  a  locus  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  with  adequate 
status,  authority  and  resources  to  carry 
out  policy  design  and  Implementation 
and  other  collaborative,  oversight  and 
coordinating  functions.  Policy  direction 
and  design,  the  committee  believed,  could 
only  be  attained  and  Implemented  In  a 
high-level  Office  of  Consumer  Health 
Education  and  Promotion.  The  proposed 
Office  may  vei-y  well  consult  with  CDC 
and  other  organizations  In  HEW  that 
have  health  education  components  to 
execute  the  progi-ammatlc  aspects  of 
health  education,  but  the  locus  of  policy 
activity  must  be  in  the  Office  of  the  Con- 
sumer Secretary  for  Health  and  not  In 
an  operating  agency. 

2.  Research  activities. — Despite  the 
considerable  niunber  of  significant  health 
education  programs  scattered  across  the 
counti-y  and  the  efforts  of  thousands  of 
dedicated  professionals,  the  general 
state-of-the-art  is  In  need  of  greater 
precision  and  development.  The  large- 
scale  program  of  public  and  private  sui>- 
port  recommended  in  this  report  must 
be  accompanied  by  Intensive  efforts  di- 
rected to  impiovement  of  health  educa- 
tion principles,  techniques,  and  meth- 
odologies, and  the  formulation  of  more 
precise  criteria  and  protocols  both  for 
implementation    and    evaluation.    This 
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should  include  a  delineation  of  areas  of 
strength  and  weakness  in  knowledge, 
looking  toward  development  of  a  na- 
tional statement  of  priorities  and  realis- 
tic goals. 

Much  of  the  support,  as  well  as  initia- 
tive, for  these  efforts  should  come  from 
the  private  sector.  But  there  is  a  special 
need  for  Federal  leadership.  Federal  sup- 
port, \vith  special  emphasis  on  evalua- 
tion, should  be  made  available  to  quali- 
fying institutions,  organizations,  and 
agencies. 

Tlie  committee  notes  the  existence  of 
a  number  of  community  "laboratory" 
populations  for  the  study  of  problems  in 
health  education.  Such  communities 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  development  and  evaluation  of 
health  education  methodologies.  The 
committee  also  endorses  the  development 
of  large-scale  programs,  specifically  de- 
signed to  test  health  education  hypoth- 
eses, such  as  the  Stanford  heart  disease 
prevention  program. 

Closely  related  is  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  the  present  valuable  surveys  and 
studies  of  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  to  include  more  information 
on  consumer  health  status,  health  be- 
havior, and  related  data  useful  and  nec- 
essary for  planning  and  evaluation  of 
health  education  programs  and  tech- 
niques. Relevant  resources  of  CDC 
should  also  be  fully  explored  and  utilized. 

3.  Regional  and  State  systems. — Even 
with  the  severely  limited  funds  and  per- 
sonnel now  available  for  health  educa- 
tion, there  is  considerable  duplication 
and  waste.  More  importantly,  most 
American  communities  lack  access  to 
any  comprehensive  consumer  health 
education. 

To  avoid  these  inefficiencies,  to  pro- 
mote optimum  utilization  of  both  money 
and  manpower,  and  to  help  develop  a 
stable  infrastructure  for  community  and 
other  programs,  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
develop  local,  regional,  and/or  State  net- 
works. This  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  coalescence  of  existing  programs, 
new  regional  and  statewide  initiatives 
under  the  leadership  of  a  State  health 
department,  a  university  extension  sys- 
tem, a  State  hospital  or  professional  as- 
sociation, medical  school,  regional  medi- 
cal program,  or  other  organization  with 
the  concern  and  resoiu*ces  to  play  the 
coordinator  role,  or  through  a  combina- 
tion of  various  approaches. 

The  National  Health  Planning  and 
Resource  Development  Act  of  1974  pro- 
vides a  potential  mechanism  for  promot- 
ing such  networks. 

4.  Health  education  training. — Both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  improve- 
ments in  health  education  manpower  are 
essential  if  the  national  efforts  recom- 
mended in  this  report  are  to  be  effec- 
tively implemented. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for 
adequately  trained  health  education 
practitioners  who  will  be  engaged  in 
health  education  teaching  and  research 
and  in  health  education  practice.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  raising  the 
level  of  training  given  to  those  who  will 
enter  the  field  of  health  education  prac- 
tice.   Additionally,    support    should    be 
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given  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  theo- 
retical research  in  the  field  of  health 
education  and  promotion  since  it  is  this 
group  who  develop  the  conceptual  frame- 
works from  which  sound  practice  derives. 
Short-term  continuing  education  pro- 
grams should  also  be  included  to  upgrade 
skills  of  a  variety  of  health  providers,  in- 
cluding doctors,  nurses,  educational  spe- 
cialists, and  midlevel  health  practi- 
tioners. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  introduction  and  development  of 
health  education  concepts  and  method- 
ologies into  basic  education  for  the 
various  health  professions,  including 
medicine,  dentistrj',  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  public  health.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
such  a  new  initiative. 

Finally,  the  committee  urges  that  in 
considering  health  education  manpower, 
special  attention  be  given  to  the  defini- 
tion and  development  of  a  new  occupa- 
tional category  of  indigenous  commu- 
nity health  education  aides,  advocates, 
or  facilitators  to  act  as  a  bridge  between 
the  community,  especially  in  low-income 
areas,  and  health  providers,  including 
health  educators.  The  success  of  pro- 
grams utilizing  such  individuals,  under 
various  names,  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  number  of  locations,  but  the  concept 
needs  more  precise  definition,  more 
standardized  training,  and  some  form  of 
academic  certification. 

5.  School  health  education  training. — 
The  committee  considered  S.  544  at  some 
length  with  a  view  to  including  this 
comprehensive  school  health  education 
provision  in  this  bill.  The  committee  rec- 
ognizes that  S.  544  is  essential  legisla- 
tion if  a  meaningful  preventive  program 
to  improve  the  health  of  the  American 
people  is  to  be  a  reality. 

The  committee  has  included  a  portion 
of  S.  544  as  section  1703da»,  (2),  (3> 
of  S.  1466.  The  language  establishes  a 
program  of  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  in-service  education  oppor- 
tunities for  elementary  and  secondaiy 
school  teachers  in  a  broad  scope  of 
health  education  areas.  The  committee 
believes  this  to  be  a  pressing  need  at  this 
time  and  recognizes  that  no  program 
can  be  successfully  developed  in  the 
schools  until  a  cadre  of  career  teachers 
is  well  prepared  to  deal  professionally 
with  the  issues  involved. 

The  bill  will  thus  make  available  to 
presently  employed  teachers  workshops, 
seminars  and  courses  during  summer  and 
evening  sessions.  The  workshops,  semi- 
nars and  courses  will  deal  with  the  broad 
scope  of  issues  including  dental  health, 
disease  control,  environmental  health, 
human  ecology,  mental  health,  nutrition, 
physical  health,  safety  and  accident  pre- 
vention, smoking  and  health,  substance 
abuse,  consumer  health  and  such  others 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate.  The 
Director  is  required  to  confer  with,  and 
receive  the  approval  of,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  determining  the 
recipients  of  the  grants  and  the  scope 
of  the  program. 

Because  of  the  alleged  surplus  of 
teachers  the  bill  emphasizes  inservice 
education  rather  than  presei-vice  educa- 


tion lor  persons  who  later  may  not  be 
employed.  The  committee  feels  this  is  a 
practical  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  presently  exists  in  most 
schools  where  comprehensive  health  ed- 
ucation programs  are  nonexistent.  It  is 
essential  that  school  health  education 
begin  in  the  primary  grades  and  extend 
through  the  secondary  curriculum.  Too 
often  health  education  is  confined,  if  in- 
deed provided  at  all,  to  students  in  their 
teens.  It  is  the  committee's  purpose  to 
correct  the  situation  by  providing  a  prac- 
tical, altliough  somewhat  limited  oppor- 
tunity, for  inseiTice  education  in  school 
health  education  for  persons  who  ai'e 
and  will  continue  to  be  employed  as  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers  so  that 
when  broader,  more  comprehensive 
school  health  legislation  is  enacted  in  the 
future  there  will  be  no  delay,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  qualified  personnel.  In  implement- 
ing the  health  education  curricula  in 
the  schools  of  the  Nation. 

6.  Media  programing. — The  impact  of 
television  as  an  informational  and  moti- 
vational force  in  contemporary  U.S.  soci- 
ety, especially  in  relation  to  children 
and  individuals  with  less-than-average 
schooling,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
With  respect  to  health-related  behavior, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  net  im- 
pact has  been  positive  or  negative. 

The  positive  can  be  documented  by  a 
growing  list  of  first-rate  health  docu- 
mentaries, pubhc  service  "spots,"  and 
even  some  of  the  theatrical  programs 
presented  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System  and  the  three  commercial  net- 
worlts.  The  negative  has  been  convinc- 
ingly documented  by  a  number  of  care- 
fully designed  professional  studies  in- 
cluding two  prestigious  national  com- 
missions looking  into  the  relationship 
between  televised  violence  and  individ- 
ual behavior. 

Despite  this  anomalous  record,  the 
committee  beheves  that — with  more  con- 
sistent and  accountable  attention  from 
the  leadership  of  the  industry,  with  more 
high-level  assistance  from  representa- 
tives of  the  public  and  the  health  and 
education  professions,  and  with  identifi- 
cation of  adequate  sources  of  financing 
for  constructive  programs — the  positive 
potential  can  be  greatly  enhanced  and 
the  negative  minimized. 

The  committee's  emphasis  on  TV  is  by 
no  means  intended  to  behttle  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press,  radio,  and  other  me- 
dia which  have  also  produced  some  ex- 
cellent material  and  whose  continuing 
participation  should  be  enhsted  in  the 
national  effort  to  improve  consumer 
health  education.  Since  TVs  capacity  for 
both  positive  and  negative  impact  is  so 
crucial,  however,  we  think  the  primary 
effort,  at  the  present  time,  should  be 
aimed  in  this  direction. 

The  committee  hopes  that  through 
section  1703<c),  the  resources  of  televi- 
sion and  advertising  will  be  mobilized  in 
the  development  of  a  long-range,  multi- 
audience,  multiformat  series  of  pro- 
grams, utilizing  documentaries,  theatri- 
cal programs,  cartoon  and  news  pro- 
grams, public  service  spots,  and  all  other 
appropriate  formats,  aimed  at  helping 
the  American  people  increase  their  un- 
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derstanding  of.  and  ability 
health    and    health-related 
Both  commercial  and  pubpc 
be     involved.     Assistance 
through    public    and 
should  be  explored.  The 
a  formally  designated 
working  through  the  Center 
Education — infra — would 
body  to  which  the  public 
and  education  professions 

Another  objective  of 
and  1703  (f^  is  to  encourage 
try.  the  Food  and  Drug 
the  FCC.  and  the  FTC  to 
efforts — through    voluntarj 
codes,  "Family  viewing  houijs 
means — at  effective  self- 
committee  expects  that 
of  factfinding,  publicity 
tal  sanctions,  and  all  the 
lltical    force    the    Office 
Health  Education  and 
mands,    the    elimination 
deemed,  by  objective 
ion,  to  be  injurious  to  tiie 
will  be  secured. 
7.     Federal     programs. 

should  come  imder  such 

Itoring  Include  agricultural 
harmful  products  such  as 
those  potentially  harmful  il 
cess,  such  as  beef  with  high 
The  conflicts  or  apparent 
tween  a  number  of  existing 
these  areas  and  the  goals  ol  .. 
motion  have  been  increasing  ly 
in  recent  years. 

The  monitoring  should 
to   areas   where   harmful 
harmful  policies  now  exist 
currently  marked  by  the 
of    essential     health    ^._ 
Icles,  including  low-income 
control  of  violence,  and 
employment.  The  irony  of 
lions  of  Federal  dollars  to  . 
victims  of  big  city  violence, 
frequently  Intolerable  livini 
while  refusing  to  face  up  „ 
causes,  cannot  be  indefinite  y 
as  general  economic  conditio 
rate,    budgetary    constraint ; 
and  various  safety  valves 
The  committee  is  aware 
velopment  In  health  education 
duction  cuts  across 
and  that  HEW  can  do  little 

alone.  However,  we  feel 

Department  should  be  con 
gaged  in  monitoring  such 
vising  the  President,  the 
the  American  people  with 
policies,  and  in  representing 
point  of  view  in  interdepai 
sionmaking.  PiimaiT  r 
policy  design  and  staff  w 
lodged  in  the  proposed 
smner  Health  Education  and 

8.  Budget.— The  committ^ 
to  reconcile  the  competing 
noninflationary  Federal 
necessity  of  providing  at  leas^ 
nancial  support  to  give  the 
a  chance  of  succeeding.  Maj^jr 
of  the  projected  first-year 
Include: 
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Cost  estimate — Office  of  Consumer  Health 
Education  and  Promotion 

Millions 
Extramural  grants  and  contracts: 

Basic  research  programs $i.  o 

Academic  centers i.o 

State  networks i.o 

Experimental  media  research i.o 

Consumer  health  education  training..    4.0 
School  health  education  training 3.0 


Total 11.0 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  basic  research 
programs  is  related  to  the  cost  of  a 
number  of  successful  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Stanford  heart  disease  prevention 
progi-am  and  the  diabetes  control  pro- 
gram of  the  Los  Angeles  County  General 
Hospital.  The  cost  of  the  State  networks 
is  derived  in  part  from  the  experience  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  media  projection  is  far  less  than 
the  $7  million  that  it  cost  Public  Broad- 
casting System's  "Feeling  Good." 

With  respect  to  the  long-term  costs. 
Including  those  that  might  be  met 
through  third-party  payments,  school 
budgets,  and  voluntary  agencies,  the 
committee  has  set  a  tentative  goal  of  6 
percent  of  total  national  health  care  ex- 
penditures. Obviously,  the  commlfctc-e 
needs  a  more  precise  figure  as  well  as  a 
timetable  for  moving  from  the  present 
one-quarter  to  one-half  of  1  percent, 
the  sum  presently  being  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government,  toward  6  percent 
and  a  study  of  alternative  methods  of 
financing.  For  example,  should  the  fi- 
nancing of  health  education  and  pro- 
motion programs  be  closely  related  to 
that  of  national  health  insurence?  How 
much  reliance  should  there  be  on  social 
security  taxes  or  general  revenues? 
Should  there  be  special  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes, alcohol,  other  health-threatening 
products,  certain  nonprescription  drugs 
where  overuse  or  other  abuse  is  common? 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
ofQce  consider  such  a  study  one  of  its 
priorities. 

C.     THE     CENTER     FOR     HEALTH     EDUCATION     AND 
PROMOTION 

As  defined  by  the  Piesident's  com- 
mittee, health  education  is  a  process  that 
bridges  the  gap  between  health  informa- 
tion and  health  practices  and  motivates 
the  change  of  behaviors  destructive  to 
health  maintenance.  The  committee  saw 
this  process  as  applying  to  Institutions 
as  well  as  to  individuals.  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  health  through  edu- 
cational means,  the  President's  commit- 
tee concluded  that  fundamental  changes 
In  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  our  so- 
cial institutions  In  general  and  within 
the  health  industry  In  particular  are  re- 
quired. They  saw  a  primary  need  to 
heighten  awareness  of  and  response  to 
health  needs  as  a  major  shift  in  em- 
phasis and  expansion  of  effort  beyond 
the  current  focus  on  the  treatment  of 
disease  and  injurj'.  It  was  their  finding 
that  such  fundamental  change  would  not 
occur  unless  some  mechanism  could  be 
created  which  would  address  and  resolve 
complex  and  controversial  issues  of  in- 
dividual and  social  values  and  behaviors 


In  a  nonbureaucratlc  and  noncoercive 
manner.  They,  therefore,  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  unique  national 
private  institution  which  they  called  a 
national  Center  for  Health  Education  as 
the  key  component  in  the  plan  they  pre- 
sented to  the  President  in  1973. 

1.    The    National    Health    Couneil's 
Project. — As  a  follow-up  to  the  Report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Health 
Education  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  took  two  actions 
in  1974:  First,  a  Bureau  of  Health  Edu- 
cation was  administratively  created  as  a 
new  unit  of  the  U.S.  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  coordinate 
Federal  health  education  efforts;  and 
second,  a  contract  was  awarded  by  CDC 
to  the  National  Health  Council,  Inc.,  to 
explore  in  detail  the  most  appropriate 
and  feasible  objectives,  functions,  struc- 
ture, staffing,  and  financing  pattern  for 
a  National  Center  for  Health  Education 
The  Coimcil's  project  was  designed  to 
build   upon   the   work   already   accom- 
plished by  the  President's  committee  and 
to  Involve  a  large  sample  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  not  limited  to  the 
Council's  member  agencies.  Through  the 
work  of  the  project's  policy  committee, 
study  groups  and  subcommittees,  mall 
surveys  and  conferences,  this  project  de- 
veloped a  model  design  for  a  private  na- 
tional Center  which  is  complementary 
to  and  nonduplicative  of  either  an  ex- 
panded Federal  governmental  program 
or  of   any  existing  private  sector  re- 
sources. The  recommended  design  is  for 
an  open,  nonbureaucratlc  problem -solv- 
ing mechanism  IncoiiDorating  Innovative 
elements  of  poUcy  development  and  ac- 
tion program  planning  processes  which 
have  been  tested  In  business  and  indus- 
tiT  as  well  as  community  health  plan- 
ning agencies  during  the  past  decade. 
The  project's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions were  provided  to  the  committee 
and  are  a  primary  source  of  referral  for 
additional  information  concerning  the 
Intended  nature  and  character  of  the 
Center  for  Health  Education  and  Pro- 
motion. 

2.  The  need  for  a  private  center  for. 
health  education  and  promotion. — The 
arguments  supporting  the  need  for  a  pri- 
vate national  center  for  health  educa- 
tion and  promotion  focus  on  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  of  voluntary,  nongov- 
ernmental leadership  and  action  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  health  through  edu- 
cational means. 

Health  education  is  concerned  vdth 
every  facet  of  consumer  beliefs,  attitudes, 
and  behaviors  which  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  or  self-destruction  of 
health.  This  Includes  especially  those 
choices  the  individual  exercises  concern- 
ing his  or  her  private  Ufe — what  and 
how  much  the  Individual  eats  and  drinks, 
how  much  rest  and  exercise  he  or  she 
gets,  habits  of  personal  hygiene,  how  the 
individual  handles  anger  and  frustra- 
tion, how  fast  he  or  she  drives,  how  early 
and  often  medical  care  is  sought,  careei' 
and  family  formation  decisions,  choice  of 
dwelling,  and  so  forth.  It  Is  also  equally 
concerned  with  the  content  and  quality 
of  information  and  guidance  the  individ- 
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ual  receives  from  health  and  social  in- 
stitutions, commercial  enterprises,  labor 
unions,  civic  associations,  and  from  the 
mass  media  concerning  appropriate  and 
inappropriate  health  maintenance  be- 
haviors. 

Thus,  much  of  the  content  of  con- 
sumer health  education  is  concerned 
with  precisely  those  areas  which  have 
traditionally  been  regarded  as  private 
matters.  These  are,  however,  also  mat- 
ters of  growing  public  concern  and  rising 
medical  costs.  Wliether  through  public 
tax  payments  or  through  insurance  pre- 
miums, oiu*  .society  has  assumed  an  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  the  treatment 
of  the  individual's  diseases  and  injuries. 
Society,  therefore,  also  has  an  increased 
stake  in  affecting — to  the  extent  possi- 
ble— the  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
individual's  need  for  such  treatment. 

While  governmental  programs  can  and 
must  be  substantially  improved  and  ex- 
panded, governmental  action  alone  can- 
not provide  the  kind  and  scope  of  leader- 
ship and  initiatives  required  to  realize 
the  potential  benefits  of  improved  con- 
sumer health  education.  Direct  govern- 
mental efforts  to  modify  citizens'  be- 
haviors, mass  media  content,  and  school 
curricula  in  ways  that  are  scientifically 
sound,  effective,  and  culturally  acceptable 
represent  extremely  difficult  Issues.  On 
the  one  hand  the  current  state  of  the  art 
of  health  education  Is  probably  inade- 
quate to  deliver  effective  and  reliable  re- 
sults in  the  public  Interest  from  such  in- 
terventions. On  the  other,  to  be  effective, 
such  action  by  a  governmental  agency 
may  conflict  with  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed private  freedoms. 

Therefore,  organized  private  action  is 
needed  to  explore  controversial  issues 
and  develop  national  guidance  which 
reflects  a  general  professional  and  con- 
sumer consensus  on  appropriate  and  ac- 
ceptable directions  of  effort.  Because 
such  private  policy  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  compel  compliance,  it  must 
necessarily  include  development  of  vol- 
untary support  and  resolution  of  realistic 
constraints  which  are  a  ftmdamental  part 
of  the  problem.  Once  the  efficacy  and  ac- 
ceptability of  such  privately  developed 
initiatives  has  been  demonstrated,  then 
the  need  for  and  exact  nature  of  addi- 
tional governmental  support  to  extend 
implementation  will  be  both  clearer  and 
less  likely  to  encoimter  opposition. 

The  voluntary  health  promotional 
agencies  and  health  professional  associ- 
ations have  traditionally  carried  the 
burden  of  consiuner  health  education  in 
this  coimtry.  While  much  is  being  done 
in  the  private  sector  to  Inform  the  pub- 
lic about  the  actions  they  can  take  to 
protect  and  maintain  their  own  health, 
the  results  cannot  be  considered  good. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous. 

There  is  no  consistent  thread  wliich 
defines  and  articulates  health  education 
content  or  methods.  There  are  no  gen- 
erally recognized  standards,  guides  and 
measures  for  evaluation  of  health  edu- 
cation efforts.  It  is,  therefore,  virtually 
impossible  to  objectively  discriminate 
against  the  Ineffective,  confusing  or  even 
potentially  misleading  information  and 
education  the  consumer  receives  in  great 
quantity  from  a  multiplicity  of  sources. 


There  is  no  common  frame  of  refer- 
ence shared  by  the  various  disciplines 
and  interests  working  in  this  field.  There 
is  little  continuing  communication,  co- 
operative program  planning  or  compara- 
tive evaluation  of  results  among  similar 
or  related  health  education  programs 
sponsored  by  different  organizations. 
There  is  no  unified  or  comprehensive 
perspective  from  which  to  assess  results 
and  determine  which  of  alternative  ap- 
pioaches  is  most  appropriate  to  a  given 
situation.  And  finally,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
iority  of  agencies  which  dispense  some 
form  of  health  education  to  consumers. 
lhi.s  activity  is  not  their  primary  pur- 
pose and  tlierefore  does  not  receive  top 
priority  for  their  allocation  of  funds  and 
program  attention.  Thus,  vei-y  little  of 
the  current  consumer  health  education 
efforts  are  as  effective  or  efficient  as  they 
could  be,  v.ere  there  some  national  focal 
point  to  improve  communications  and 
cooperation  among  the  major  programs 
witliin  the  private  sector. 

Clearly  a  nationally  recognized  source 
of  policy  development,  guidance  and 
technical  assistance,  cooperative  pro- 
gram planning  and  coalition  building, 
evaluation  and  advocacy  could  make  a 
major  impact  on  the  kinds  and  quality  of 
health  education  efforts  In  the  private 
sector  without  a  net  increase  in  overall 
expenditures  simply  by  reducing  the 
fragmentation  and  discontinuity  of  cur- 
rent efforts. 

Testimony  given  to  the  committee 
strongly  indicates  th"  existence  of  con- 
siderable support  from  private  sector 
sources  for  the  creation  of  such  an  orga- 
nization. The  granting  of  a  congressional 
charter  to  such  an  organization  would 
improve  opportunities  for: 

First.  Supporting  private  leadership  in 
policy  exploration  and  program  develop- 
ment by  the  creation  of  an  entity  with 
quasi-official  legitimacy  and  stability; 

Second.  Integrating  utiUzation  of  pri- 
vate and  public  resources  in  the  develop- 
ment of  converted  national  strategies  for 
improving  consumer  health  education 
nationwide;  and 

Third.  Maintaining  formal  channels  of 
commimication,  information  exchange 
and  public  accountabihty  between  the 
govei-nmental  and  private  sectors. 

3.  Activities  of  the  private  center. — 
The  mission  of  the  Center  will  be  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  people  by  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  health  educational  activi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Center  should  be  a  mechanism 
which  links  together  primarily  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  and  agencies 
involved  in  health  education.  Including 
those  which  engage  i '.  health  care,  edu- 
cation, business  and  industiy,  social  and 
civic  purposes,  consumer  and  labor  rep- 
resentation and  communications.  The 
widest  possible  range  of  participants 
should  be  given  significant,  structured 
opportunities  to  debate,  select  and  in- 
fiuence  the  development  of  Center  poli- 
cies and  strategies. 

The  Center  should  manage  an  open 
decisionmaking  process  for  the  develop- 
ment of  national  private  sector  policy 
concerning   key   issues   in   the   field   of 


health  education.  The  Center  should 
coordinate  the  review  and  analysis  of 
consiuner  health  education  needs,  pro- 
vider resources,  the  Impact  of  alternative 
health  education  approaches-  and  other 
factors  on  health  status  to  determine 
which  lines  ol  develorment  offer  the  best 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  health  through  educational 
means. 

Through  participatory  processes  it 
.should  seek  to  identify  the  locus  of  re- 
sponsibility for  iddi-essing  identified  con- 
sumer needs  and  for  the  development  of 
the  resources  required  to  meet  these 
needs.  The  Center  should  also  provide  a 
forum  for  the  determination  of  the  most 
appropriate  and  acceptable  roles  it  can 
play  in  stimulating  and  energizing  the 
actions  required  to  secvu^e  widespread 
endorsement  and  implementation  of  its 
goals  and  policies. 

Policy  guidance  alone  cannot  secure 
the  Improvement  of  program  services; 
frequently  there  are  challenging  impedi- 
ments to  the  development  of  improved 
methods  which  require  extended  prob- 
lem-.solving  and  strategy  design  efforts. 
The  Center,  therefore,  should  coordinate 
a  variety  of  activities,  programs,  and  de- 
velopmental projects  which  draw  upon 
external  sources  of  support  and  expertise 
to  develop  improved  methodologies,  es- 
pecially concerning  appropriate  and  ac- 
ceptable ways  to  infiuence  positive  con- 
sumer behavioral  changes,  and  concern- 
ing realistic  and  acceptable  criteria  for 
evaluation  of  health  education  programs. 
To  encourage  similar  activities  by  other 
organizations,  the  Center  also  should  or- 
ganize a  national  network  of  technical 
assistance  in  the  planning,  implementa- 
tion and  evaluation  of  health  education 
programs  utilizing  not  only  its  own  but 
the  expertise  available  for  other  coop- 
erating agencies. 

4.  Board  of  Directors. — The  Center  for 
Health  Education  and  Promotion  will  be 
directed  by  a  25 -member  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Its  functions  should 
include : 

First.  Final  Center  policy  and  strategy 
design  determinations; 
Second.  Center  program  direction; 
Third.  Center  financial  policy  deter- 
minations, including  direction  of  the 
basic  funding  strategy  for  Center  pro- 
grams and  approval  of  budgets  and  re- 
source allocations; 

Fourth.  Representation  of  the  Center 
to  and  liaison  with  outside  organiza- 
tions ; 

Fifth:  Charge  and  appointments  to 
committees,  task  forces  and  study 
groups;  and 

Sixth.  Appointment  of  the  Center's 
President. 

Members  of  the  Center's  Board  should 
sei-ve  as  individuals  and  not  as  the  of- 
ficial representatives  of  outside  organiza- 
tions. The  Board  as  a  whole  should  re- 
flect a  balanced  mix  of  experts  represent- 
ing the  fields  of  health  education,  health 
services  delivery,  education,  consumer 
representation  and  advocacy,  news  media 
and  communications,  business  and  in- 
dustry, organizational  management,  and 
public  and  private  finance. 
In  addition,   the  Board  as  a  whole 
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should  reflect  a  divei-sii  y  of  personal 
backgrounds  and  inserts  which  assures 
not  only  the  development  of  broad  policy 
direction  but  facilitates  he  acceptance 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  by 
those  asked  to  implemen  .  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Dunng  its  deliberations  this  committee 
considered  a  number  of  si  ecific  nomina- 
tions for  appointment  to  t  his  Board.  The 
following  individuals  are  suggested  as 
representative  of  the  type  and  quality  of 
members  the  Board  shoul  1  reflect : 

Stanley  Bergen.  Newa  k.  N.J.;  Lisle 
Carter.  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Paul  EUwood.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Howard  Ennes.  Crary- 
ville,  N.Y.;  Paul  S.  En;macher,  New 
York.  N.Y.:  Robert  H.  Pdix.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.;  Evalyn  S.  Gendel.  Vopeka,  Kans.; 
William  Griffiths,  Berkeley ,  Calif.;  M.  Al- 
fred Haynes,  Los  Angeles.  I^alif.:  Howard 
Hiatt.  Boston.  Mass.;  Ms  gda  Hinojosa, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Robert  L.  Johnson. 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  Philip  M.  Klutznick. 
Chicago,  HI.;  A.  M.  Lilienield,  Baltimore, 
Md.:  J.  Alexander  McMi,hon,  Chicago, 
111.;  Lois  Michaels,  Pittsbtrgh,  Pa.;  Wal- 
ter J.  McNerney,  Chicago,  :il.;  Mary  Mul- 
vey.  Providence,  R.I.;  Artiur  C.  Nielsen, 
Jr..  Northbrook,  HI.;  Eva  M.  Reese,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Samuel  Sheiman,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Elena  M.  Sliepcevich,  Car- 
bondale,  111.;  Anne  Somirs,  Princeton, 
N.J.;  Frank  N.  Stanton,  Njw  York.  N.Y.; 
James  Howard  Walker,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.;  and  Harold  M.  Wise  ley,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

5.  Advisory  panel. — In  s  ddition  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  ther;  should  be  a 
large  panel  of  at  least  ore  hundred  in- 
dividuals representing  the  same  kinds  of 
competencies  and  abilities  as  those  de- 
scribed for  Board  memberi  ihip.  The  prin- 
cipal function  of  this  pan  ;1  should  be  to 
provide  advice  to  the  Bo;  ird.  The  advi- 
sory panel  should  routine!  y  be  requested 
to  review  and  comment  jn  Center  re- 
ports and  policy  drafts.  Th  e  panel  should 
also  be  the  primary  source  for  appoint- 
ments to  special  commitlees  and  study 
groups  created  by  the  poli;  ;y  board  to  ex- 
plore a  particular  problem  or  subject 
area  in  depth. 

6.  Program  priorities.- In  a  field  as 
diverse  and  fragmented  as  health  educa- 
tion there  are  no  immed  ately  obvious, 
generally  acceptable,  and  1  )gically  appro- 
priate priority  rankings  anong  the  long 
list  of  potential  specific  p  rogram  objec- 
tives the  Center  could  seect  for  action 
in  its  first  years  of  ope  ation.  Conse- 
quently an  organizing  pha  se  is  indicated 
for  the  Center's  initial  ac  ivities.  In  this 
period,  the  open,  Indepth  analysis  of  al- 
ternative opportunities  t»  achieve  na- 
tionally significant  impact  5  and  the  con- 
sensus selection  of  in  tial  program 
priorities  by  the  Board  based  on  input 
from  the  advisory  panel  and  a  large 
sample  of  outside  orga  lizations  and 
agencies  should  be  the  Ce  titer's  top  pri- 
ority objective. 

7.  External  relationships  — The  organi- 
zations, groups  and  indivii  iuals  to  be  in- 
volved in  any  given  phase  n  the  Center's 
policy  process  will  vary  dei  )ending  on  the 
nature  of  the  needs  or  problems  being 
explored.  Although  the  Center  will  not 
be  a  membership  organiza  tlon,  it  should 
be  linked  to  a  comparativi  ly  large  num- 
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ber  of  external  organizations  by  a  variety 
of  both  formal  and  informal  mechanisms. 
The  Center  should  seek  ties  with  repre- 
sentative health,  education,  welfare,  and 
civic  organizations  and  associations.  It 
should  also  seek  the  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  major  corporations  in  business 
and  industry.  labor  unions,  and  private 
foundations.  The  Center  should  involve 
these  constituents  in  all  aspects  of  its 
policy  and  program  development  both  on 
an  individual  basis  and  through  the  for- 
mation of  special  purpose  coalitions  and 
consortia.  The  Center  also  should  develop 
mechanisms  to  involve  outside  organiza- 
tions in  its  processes  for  the  periodic  re- 
view and  assessment  of  its  policies  and 
performance. 

Private  and  public  financial  supporters 
of  the  Center  should  be  publicly  identified 
in  the  Center's  annual  report.  Outside 
organizations  unable  to  support  the  Cen- 
ter financially  but  wishing  to  aCQliate 
witli  its  goals  and  policies  should  be  given 
tile  opportunity  to  formally  signify  their 
endorsement  after  action  by  the  Center  s 
and  the  respective  agency's  policy  body. 
All  organizations,  groups  and  individuals 
who  participate  in  Center  activities,  ad- 
visory groups,  and  projects  should  be 
listed  in  relevant  reports. 

8.  Center  funding. — The  Center  should 
be  funded  by  varying  combinations  of 
private  and  public  fimds,  including  direct 
appropriations,  grants,  contracts  and  un- 
restricted donations  as  appropriate  for 
its  general  support  and  the  financing  of 
various  special  projects  and  activities. 

The  authorized  $1  million  of  core  sup- 
port for  the  Center  for  its  first  3  years  of 
operation  is  intended  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  its  core  policy  process 
and  staflfing;  that  is  to  provide  for  the 
costs  associated  with  the  meeting  and 
other  expenses  of  the  Board  and  its  com- 
munications with  the  advisory  panel,  and 
to  support  the  acquisition  of  a  competent 
core  staff.  The  Center's  internal  staff  or- 
ganization should  be  headed  by  a  Presi- 
dent to  be  named  by  the  Board  and  such 
other  members  as  he  selects.  The  staff 
organization  should  be  modeled  on  a 
matrix — rather  than  a  bureaucratic — 
organizational  design  which  stresses  the 
accomplishment  oi  tasks  by  ad  hoc  teams 
and  special  project  activity  in  combina- 
tion with  routine  program  functions.  The 
initial  core  staff  should  be  small  in  num- 
ber and  emphasize  coordinative,  program 
design  and  management,  group  process, 
and  communication  skills.  Members  of 
the  Board  and  advisory  panel,  staff  on 
loan  from  cooperating  organizations  and 
outside  consultants  should  be  utilized  in 
addition  to  Center  staff  to  complete  spe- 
cial project  activities. 

It  is  estimated  that  full  scale  Center 
operation  will  require  approximately  $5 
million  annually.  Funds  to  support  the 
increased  costs  should  be  raised  from 
private  sources. 

In  addition  to  support  for  core  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  Center,  it  is  expected 
that  the  Center  will  also  seek  variable 
additional  amounts  in  grants  and  con- 
tracts from  both  private  and  public 
sources  in  order  to  accomplish  a  variety 
of  special  projects.  Thus  the  total  an- 
nual income  required  to  achieve  the  Cen- 
ter's program  objectives  in  any  given 


year  should  vary  substantially  depending 
on  changes  hi  program  priorities  and  on 
the  extent  to  which  external  organiza- 
tions voluntarily  undertake  the  perform- 
ance of  Center  designed  projects  without 
using  the  Center  as  a  fiscal  intennediary. 
A  modest  but  relatively  .secure  core 
operating  budget  combined  with  the  ne- 
cessity to  secure  additional,  earmarked 
financial  support  to  accomplish  nonrou- 
tine  tasks  and  special  projects  is  inherent 
to  om*  concept  of  the  center  as  a  non- 
bureaucratic,  private-sector-based  prob- 
lem-solving mechanism.  The  commit- 
tee recogrizes  that  the  bmden  of  secur- 
ing the  support  and  resources  required 
to  perform  projects  on  a  case-by-case 
babis  can  be  quite  hiuh.  The  committee 
believes,  however,  that  the  quality,  feasi- 
bility, and  general  acceptability  of  pro- 
posed center  projects  should  be  tested 
•realistically";  that  is  by  their  ability 
to  attract  endorsement  and  allocation  of 
resources  from  outside  organizations. 

D.  GR.^NTS  FOR  WATER  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 

Section  178  of  the  committee's  bill  pro- 
vides a  modest  authorization  of  $9  mil- 
lion for  communities  which  wish  to  seek 
partial  Federal  assistance  in  order  to 
treat  their  water  supplies.  The  commit- 
tee is  convinced  of  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  fluoridation  as  a  powerful 
preventive  weapon  in  the  battle  against 
dental  disease.  The  efficacy  of  fluorida- 
tion lias  been  widely  known  for  many 
years,  and  the  committee  has  received 
overwhelming  testimony  from  both  sci- 
entific and  professional  groups  to  this 
effect. 

Dentad  caries  is  the  most  prevalent 
disease  in  the  United  States  today  and 
one  of  the  most  costly  of  all  chronic  dis- 
eases. By  age  2,  approximately  one-half 
of  the  children  in  this  Nation  have  ex- 
perienced tooth  decay.  By  age  15,  the  av- 
erage child  has  11  decayed,  missing,  or 
filled  teeth. 

Bringing  the  level  of  fluoridation  In 
community  water  supplies  to  the  opti- 
mum level  is  the  safest,  most  eflecUve, 
and  most  economical  way  to  prevent 
tooth  decay.  Fluoridation  prevents  40-60 
percent  of  the  dental  caries  usually  ex- 
perienced by  children.  The  effects  of 
fluoridation  have  been  studied  in  the 
United  States  since  1945  and  all  commu- 
nities involved  have  reported  significant 
reduction  in  tooth  decay  as  a  result  of 
this  public  health  measure. 

Fluoride  occurs  naturally  In  most  wa- 
ter supplies  and  raising  it  to  the  opti- 
mum level  to  prevent  tooth  decay,  usu- 
ally one  part  per  milUon,  has  never  been 
proved  to  be  hazardous  to  health.  Adjust- 
ing the  fluoride  content  of  the  water  will 
not  increase  the  likelihood  of  cancer, 
heart  disease,  kidney  disease,  allergies, 
or  any  other  physical  or  mental  illness. 
Indeed,  fluoride  is  considered  an  essen- 
tial trace  element  vital  to  proper  nu- 
trition, grov.'th,  and  development. 

Adjusting  the  fluoride  level  in  a  com- 
munity's water  supply  costs  a  maximum 
of  10  or  15  cents  per  person  annually. 
It  results  in  a  50  percent  or  more  savings 
in  a  familj-'s  dental  blD.  For  every  dollar 
spent  on  fluoridation,  $30-50  can  be 
saved  in  dental  care  costs.  Other  methods 
for  the  prophylactic  application  of  fluo- 
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ride  are  available,  however,  none  are  as 
effective  or  as  economical  as  fluoridation 
of  drinking  water.  Its  benefits  are  con- 
ferred on  everyone,  regardless  of  soclo- 
economical  level.  It  is  effective  without 
the  need  for  any  action  by  the  Individual 
A  report  released  this  year  by  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization renewed  that  organization's 
support  of  water  fiuoridation  and  said 
that  "unless  there  are  overriding  tech- 
nical reasons,  no  nation  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  not  fluoridating  eveiT  central 
water  supply  system  containing  less  than 
the  optimum  concentrations  of  fluoride." 
The  WHO  report  affirmed  that  fluorida- 
tion of  the  water  supply  should  be  tlie 
cornerstone  of  any  national  program  of 
dental  caries  prevention. 

E.     CONCLTJSION 

Mr.  President,  we  need  money  for 
training  consumer  health  education  and 
school  health  education  practitioners  and 
teachers,  for  research  and  evaluation,  for 
demonstrations  and  media  research.  De- 
spite this  administration's  putative  com- 
ment to  prevention  and  health  educa- 
tion, there  continues  to  be  a  great  dis- 
crepancy between  rhetoric  and  reality. 
Witnesses  have  testifled  that  we  need 
a  highly  visible  focus  for  consumer  health 
education  and  promotion  in  both  HEW 
and  In  the  private  sector  with  adequate 
authority  and  resources  to  do  the  job. 
This  bill  is  not  a  panacea,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  time  is  propitious  for 
such  a  national  health  education  and 
promotion  strategy.  I  am  confident  that 
my  bill  will  result  over  the  long  term 
in  substantial  reductions  in  morbidity, 
in  premature  mortality,  in  social  and 
economic  costs — and  In  better  health  for 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track  with  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  received  many  letters  In 
favor  of  this  proposal.  Supportive  state- 
ments have  been  received  from  those  In 
industiT,  academia,  public  health,  hos- 
pitals, voluntary  agencies,  labor,  and  the 
commimlty.  The  support  is  as  wide  as  it 
Is  deep.  I  trust  the  Senate  will  enthusi- 
astically support  this  timely  and  neces- 
sary measure. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Mr.  President,  one  final  word  is  neces- 
sary. I  should  like  to  acknowledge  at  this 
time  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion  made  by  my  good 
friends  and  colleagues,  Senator  Javits 
and  Congressmen  Tm  Lee  Carter  and 
William  Cohen.  Senators  Schweiker, 
Clark  and  McGovern  and  Congi-essman 
Meeds,  sponsors  of  school  health  and 
nutrition  education  bills,  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  committee -repoi-ted  bill. 
The  National  Disease  Control  and  Con- 
sumer Health  Education  and  Promotion 
Act  of  1975  has  benefited  from  their 
collective  advice  and  comisel. 


THE  NATIONAL  DISEASE  CONTROL 
AND  CONSUMERS  HEALTH  EDUCA- 
TION AND  PROMOTION  ACT  OF 
1975— S.  1466 

Mr.   SCHWEIKER.   Mr.   President.   I 

want  to  express  mj*  stiong  support  for 

S.  1466,  the  National  Disease  Control  and 

Consumer  Health  Education  Act  of  1975. 
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This  legislation  extends  and  revises  the 
program  of  assistance  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  communicable  disease.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  advance  the  national 
health,  and  thereby  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  today  many  Americans 
risk  unnecessary  suffering  from  prevent- 
able communicable  diseases.  Far  too 
many  young  children  are  not  fully  pro- 
tected from  the  cripplmg  effects  of  polio. 
The  percent  of  the  population  protected 
against  rubella  has  apparently  declined 
since  1972.  And  the  incidence  of  venereal 
di-sease  continues  to  increase.  Must  we 
.suffer  a  major  epidemic,  such  as  the  ru- 
l)ella  epidemic  of  1964,  before  we  dh'ect 
our  full  attention  to  the  healtli  problems 
of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  belie\es 
that  State  and  local  governments  cannot 
and  should  not  bear  the  burden  of  con- 
trolhng  communicable  disease.  The 
States  alone  carmot  provide  the  coor- 
dinated action  necessary  to  minimize  the 
incidence  of  diseases  Uiat  do  not  recog- 
nize State  boundaries.  S.  1466  creates  a 
broad  preventive  health  program,  essen- 
tial to  improvement  of  national  health. 

Americans  pay  over  $116  billion  a  year 
for  health  care  and  related  expenses. 
And  yet,  of  this  enormous  sum,  only 
about  4  percent  is  used  for  health  educa- 
tion and  disease  prevention.  Despite  the 
great  size  of  health  care  expenditures, 
the  rates  of  illness,  disabihty,  and  pre- 
mature death  have  changed  very  littie 
in  the  last  decade.  Clearly,  it  is  time  for 
positive  action  in  this  area. 

Tlie  committee  reports  that  the  major 
reasons  for  our  present  failures  in  the 
field  of  health  education  are  individual 
ignorance,  public  apathy,  commercial 
pressures,  and  the  lack  of  any  strong, 
positive  leadersliip  on  the  part  of  either 
the  Government  or  the  health  profes- 
sion. S.  1466  asserts  firm  national  lead- 
ership, and  attempts  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  other  problems  of  health  edu- 
cation. This  bill  offei-s  a  strong  and  con- 
certed effort  to  stimulate  and  coordinate 
a  comprehensive  health  education  pro- 
gram. It  sets  forth  a  mechanism  to  es- 
tablish a  national  sti-ategy  for  health 
education,  health  promotion  and  pre- 
ventive medicine.  It  creates  a  Center  for 
Health  Education  and  Promotion  in 
HEW  and  chartere  a  private  corporation, 
the  Center  for  Health  Education  and 
Promotion. 

Health  education  and  promotion  has 
been  neglected,  despite  an  ever-growing 
need  for  such  services.  S.  1466,  in  recog- 
nlzhig  this  need,  will,  in  the  long  run, 
save  the  American  people  needless  suf- 
fering and  expenses. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  legislation  because  it  lays  ttie 
groundwork  for  a  truly  effective  health 
education  program  in  this  country. 


THE  PROPOSED  PANAMA  CANAL 
TREATY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
RepubLc  of  Panama  on  a  new  Panama 
Canal  treaty  are  imderway.  These  talks 
have  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
and  emotional  reaction  in  this  countiy. 


Some  people  fear  that  our  Government 
is  preparing  to  turn  the  csuial  over  to 
Panama  or  to  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
consequence,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
prevent  any  change  in  our  present  treaty 
relationship  with  Panama. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  issue  of  such 
great  importance  to  this  country,  and 
indeed  to  the  world,  is  so  clouded  with 
misunderstanding.  For  instance,  many 
people  confuse  the  Canal  Zone,  which  is 
a  500-square-mile  political  jurisdiction 
under  U.S.  control,  with  the  canal  Itself. 
But  persons  who  do  not  realize  that  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  canal  are  distin- 
guishable mistakenly  beUeve  that  initia- 
tives to  modify  the  U.S.  position  in  the 
zone  represent  an  effort  to  give  control 
of  the  canal  over  to  Panama.  In  truth, 
the  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
giving  up  its  responsibihties  to  continue 
operating  and  defending  the  Panama 
Canal  under  a  new  treaty.  Indeed,  our 
Government  hopes  to  build  a  more  stable 
and  viable  partnership  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
present  relationship  is  sometimes  tense 
given  the  fact  that  it  is  so  one-sided.  For 
example: 

The  Canal  Zone  Is  a  colonial  enclave  in 
Panama,  bisecting  the  country.  A  person  can- 
not travel  from  Panama's  capital,  Panama 
City,  to  any  other  major  point  In  the  country 
without  passing  through  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  U.S.  Jurisdiction. 

While  Panamanians  are  in  the  Zone,  they 
are  subject  to  tr.S.  laws,  not  Panamanian 
laws;  U.S.  courts,  not  Panamanian  courtc; 
U.S.  police,  not  Panamanian  police.  Although 
In  their  own  country,  Panamanians  are  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  a  foreign  government. 

The  presence  of  U.S.  Jurisdiction  In  the 
Canal  Zone  has  severely  stifled  the  natural 
growth  of  Panama's  two  major  urban  cen- 
ters, Panama  City  and  Colon. 

Tlie  United  States  operates  almost  all  com- 
mercial enterprises  In  the  Canal  Zone.  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  employees,  many  of 
whom  live  In  the  Zone,  make  healthy  sala- 
ries and  shop  in  these  CcKnpany  stores. 
Panamauian  merchants,  who  are  great  be- 
lievers In  free  enterprise,  are  denied  the  right 
to  compete  In  this  U.S. -controlled  Canal  Zone 
market,  and  are  economically  Injured  be- 
cause prices  In  U.S.-siibsldlzed  Zone  stores 
are  markedly  lower  than  prices  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

These  and  numerous  other  examples 
make  it  easier  to  understand  Panama's 
claim  that  present  conditions  Impinge 
upon  its  dignity,  its  growth,  its  sense  of 
nationhood. 

These  conditions  stem  from  1903, 
when  Panama  was  a  fledgling  nation. 
Today,  Panama  Is  a  nation  with  a  thriv- 
ing middle  class.  It  is  a  country  making 
improvements  in  health  and  social 
services.  It  Is  a  country  engaged  in  an 
important  campaign  to  eradicate  illiter- 
acy and  provide  proper  housing  for  its 
people.  It  is  a  responsible  country  capa- 
ble of  partnership  with  the  United 
States.  Our  treaty  can  be  revised  to  ac- 
commodate these  realities  while  main- 
taining essential  American  interests  in 
the  canal. 

I  have  heard  the  sentiment  expressed 
that  the  United  States  cannot  deal  witii 
Panama  because  that  country  is  gov- 
erned by  a  constitutional,  but  military- 
based  government.  Those  of  us  who  are 
believers  In  the  democratic  ideal  obvi- 
ously  would    prefer   that    a    popularly 
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elected  government  sat  at 
of  the  negotiating  table 
ever,  take  the  Panamanian 
as  we  find  it.  The  mere 
democratic  government  woijld 
antee   the   stability   of 
Panama  relations  undei 
tions.  Indeed,  a  popularly 
emment  was  in  office  in 
the  1964  riots  broke  out 
test  to  the  current  treaty 

No  one  can  insure,  of 
given  government  in  the 
main  perfectly  stable  for 
the  future.  But  the  United 
be  able  to  establish,  in  thi( 
gotlations,  a  military 
ama  sufficient  to  guard 
tion  to  canal  service  that 
from  changes  in  Panama's 
The  Pentagon  is  involved 
of  the  treaty  negotiations 
agreement  guarantees  the 
an    appropriate    measure 
strength    at    the    canal, 
while  American  bases  would 
enough  to  resist  any  local 
para-military  threat,  the 
such  threat  would  be 
a  more  modem  treaty  whlc^ 
able  to  the  Panamanian 
which  Panama  has  a 

We    cannot    assume    an 
posture  and  ignore  the  subs 
problems  with  Panama  whil( 
a  return  of  party-system 
that  country.  The  canal    _ 
fundamenteil  importance  to 
manian  people  that  it 
question  of  which  government 
er  in  Panama  City. 

In  our  analysis  of  the 
negotiation,  we  should  not 
the  premise  that  Panama 
sary.  To  look  at  the  probler^ 
perspective  is  to  foment . 
the  negotiations  and  the 
Government  of  Panama 
to  condemn  our  countries 
phere  of  perpetual 
should  not  be  unduly 
the  nationalistic  sentiments 
from   Panama.   It  is   easy 
similar  expression  coming 
can  patriots  were  the  roles 
two  countries  reversed.  The 
tiations  represent  an  effort 
date  both  Panama's  national 
and  America's  vital  canal  in 
factors  are  not  necessarily 
Through  the  spirit  of 
partnership  they  can  coexist 

In  the  emotional  controveijsy 
over  the  canal  treaty,  few 
addressed  a  basic  question: 
essential  national  interest 
I  maintain  that  interest  lies 
the  canal  safe,  open,  efficient 
tral. 

While   most  Americans 
with  that  objective,  some  . 
the  only  way  to  maintain 
continuing  exercise  of 
United    States    over    the 

Sovereignty  has  been  a 

but  it  is  a  tool  fashioned 
imperialism    and    gunboat 
Better  tools,  more  attuned 
ical  realities  of  the  1970's 
turn  of  the  century,  can  be 
the  Canal  open  and  under 
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other  end 
must,  how- 
Government 
presence  of  a 
not  guar- 
States- 
pi|esent  condi- 
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The  Idea  that  continuing  American 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  rights  in  the 
Canal  Zone  will  Insure  the  safety  of  the 
canal  is  a  myth.  The  canal  is  vulnerable 
not  only  to  nuclear  arms  but  to  un- 
sophisticated weapons,  not  only  to  big- 
power  aggressors,  but  to  local  malcon- 
tents. 

Our  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
Canal  Zone  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
the  most  reliable  way  to  guarantee  a  safe 
and  open  canal  is  by  securing  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  the  Panamanian  peo- 
ple. Such  a  measure  of  consent  can  be 
obtained  by  a  new,  better-balanced  treaty 
which  recognizes  the  fundamental  rights 
and  interests  of  all  its  parties. 

To  repeat:  the  U.S.  Government  is  not 
prepared  to  relinquish,  for  the  duration 
of  a  new  treaty  our  rights  to  operate  and 
defend  the  canal.  Indeed,  in  the  State- 
ment of  Principles  which  govern  the  con- 
duct of  treaty  negotiations.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  and  Panama's 
Foreign  Minister  Juan  Antonio  Tack, 
expressly  stipulated  that  within  the  time 
period  of  a  new  treaty  the  United  States 
will  be  granted,  the  right  to  use  the  lands, 
waters,  and  airspace  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  operation,  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, and  defense  of  the  canal  and  the 
transit  of  ships. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  proposed  length  of  the  treaty. 
At  present,  American  rights  in  the  Canal 
Zone  are  guaranteed  in  perpetuity.  Rea- 
sonable people  have  asked  why  the 
United  States  should  agree  to  a  treaty 
with  a  fixed  timeframe. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that,  although 
some  disagreement  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  as  to  the  pos- 
sible duration  of  a  new  treaty,  any  re- 
vised document  would  grant  the  United 
States  rights  for  a  period  covering  the 
useful  life  of  the  existing  canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  constructed 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  Its  op- 
eration is  based  on  a  system  of  locks 
which  raise  and  lower  vessels  85  feet  as 
they  traverse  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Although  the  c&nal  represents  a  remark- 
able engineering  feat,  it  is  becoming  anti- 
quated, imable  to  handle  modem  ships 
of  considerable  size.  As  decades  pass,  this 
trend  will  become  more  pronounced. 
Eventually,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  consider  the  construction  of  a  new, 
sea-level  canal,  probably  elsewhere  in 
Panama,  or  at  some  other  point  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

When  that  time  comes,  the  good  will 
generated  by  the  present  treaty  nego- 
tiations and  a  strong  United  States- 
Panama  partnership  may  be  very  im- 
portant to  our  national  interest.  The 
treaty  negotiations  now  imderway  are 
directed  at  maintaining  our  vital  in- 
terests at  the  existing  canal  until  that 
time. 

I  believe  the  treaty  negotiations  are 
being  conducted  by  honorable  men  on 
both  sides.  They  have  labored  for  more 
than  a  year  to  produce  a  document  which 
will  guarantee  a  solid  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama 
and  which  will  continue  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  tlirough  the  canal. 

After  recent  events  in  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam,  I  realize  many  well-in- 
tentioned Americans  may  resist  treaty 


revisions  in  the  belief  that  such  changes 
represent  "another  American  surrender  " 
I  reject  this  view.  The  Goverrunent  of 
Panama  is  fundamentally  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  The  Panamanian 
people  have  had  a  long  close  relationship 
with  Americans.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  build  upon  this  foundation  of 
friendship  with  good  results  for  both 
sides. 

If  we  are  inflexible  to  any  changes 
in  the  treaty,  if  we  resist  good-faith 
efforts  to  negotiate  an  agi-eement,  we 
may  destroy  such  moderate  leadership 
as  exists  and  actually  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Panamanian  far-left  extremists 
who  would  try  to  push  us  out  of  Pana- 
ma at  any  price.  Such  extremists  feed 
upon  the  general  public  discontent  with 
the  status  quo.  But  they  cannot  prevail 
in  an  atmosphere  dominated  by  progress 
rather  than  stagnancy,  in  a  climate 
characterized  by  substantive  negotia- 
tion instead  of  stubborn  resistance. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  United  States  must,  under  a  new 
treaty,  retain  primary  responsibility  for 
the  operation  and  defense  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  Within  the  framework  of 
this  position.  I  will  be  open-minded 
about  revisions  in  our  treaty  relation- 
ship with  Panama.  The  new  treaty  will 
be  a  delicate  matter  of  great  complex- 
ity. It  will  have  an  indelible  Impact  on 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  for 
years  to  come. 


AN  ALIEN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT, 
S.  1928 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  29,  1975, 1  asked  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  S.  1928,  an  Alien  Employ- 
ment Act.  If  I  may.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  certain  Issues  that 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  S.  1928  was 
indeed  the  best  and  most  thoroughly 
thought  out  piece  of  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  illegal  alien  employ- 
ment. 

I  have  in  the  past  been  reluctant  to 
support  legislation  that  first  of  all,  placed 
the  burden  on  the  employer  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  second,  failed  to  recognize 
the  difficulties  that  would  arise  with  re- 
spect to  Americans  who  may  look  or 
speak  differently  than  other  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  under- 
stood, first,  why  other  legislation  intro- 
duced to  deal  with  this  national  problem 
would  ever  suggest  that  the  employer  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  is  asked  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  then,  to  further  en- 
force and  obey  the  law  without  ade- 
quate information  necessary  for  doing  so. 
Yet,  this  is  the  approach  that  others  are 
taking  in  legislation  now  pending  before 
Congress.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  em- 
ployer should  not  be  forced  into  the  busi- 
ness of  law  enforcement. 

The  above-mentioned  approach  places 
the  employer  in  a  position  where,  if  he 
suspects  that  a  prospective  employee  may 
be  an  illegal  alien  because  he  looks  or 
speaks  differently,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
being  in  violation  of  the  law  if  he  hires 
that  individual.  Consequently,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  are  both  short- 
changed. The  employer,  because  he  can- 
not hire  a  willing  and  able  individual  be- 
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cause  the  employer  suspects  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  an  Illegal  alien;  and  the  pro- 
spective employee,  because  he  is  denied 
tlie  opportunity  to  work.  The  dilemma  Is 
further  complicated  If  the  prospective 
employee  is  in  fact  an  American  citizen, 
legally  entitled  to  work.  The  employer  Is 
then  subject  to  charges  of  discrimination 
which  are  potentially  costly  if  the  ques- 
tion is  eventually  litigated.  Again,  the 
employer  and  the  prospective  employee 
are  both  losers,  tlie  employer,  because  he 
must  defend  against  charges  of  discrim- 
ination, and  the  employee,  because  he  is 
still  out  of  work. 

I  think  that  this  other  legislation 
would  still  be  as  objectionable  even  if  a 
speedy  and  adequate  remedy  were  avail- 
able to  the  employee,  since  the  employer 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  position  of  en- 
forcing the  law.  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  painted  a  more  realistic  pic- 
ture of  a  situation  that  could  occur  if 
other  legislation  presently  pending  in 
the  Congress  were  ever  passed. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  more  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  give  S.  1928 
serious  consideration.  I  have  for  the  past 
2  months  been  studying  all  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  before  the  Congress  deal- 
ing with  illegal  alien  employment.  As  I 
have  previously  stated,  this  study  has 
led  me  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  S. 
1928  is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
ttioroughly  thought-out  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  seen  In  this  area. 

S.  1928,  or  the  Alien  Employment  Act 
provides  tliat  the  Attorney  General,  to- 
gether with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration enforce  tlie  provisions  of  the 
act.  It  places  the  burden  of  enforcement 
on  the  Government  agencies  that  should 
be  charged  with  such  a  responsibility.  It 
further  provides  for  a  system  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  person  is  legally  en- 
titled to  employment,  without  a  pro- 
vision that  would  require  eveiyone  to 
present  or  carry  a  universal  form  of 
identification  not  already  in  existence. 
Employers  who,  with  due  diligence,  fol- 
low the  provisions  of  the  act  could  only 
be  prosecuted  for  hiring  persons  known 
not  to  be  entitled  to  employment  in  this 
country.  Since  the  act  does  spell  out 
what  type  of  identification  Is  required  to 
prove  that  the  person  seeking  employ- 
ment is  an  American  citizen,  the  risk 
that  the  employee  will  be  discriminated 
against  will  be  substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
others  in  my  State  share  the  same  con- 
cern in  trying  to  eliminate  this  national 
problem,  and  they  share  my  opinion  that 
S.  1928  is  worthy  of  support.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  New  Mexico  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Comicil  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.>;  follows : 

New  Me.xico  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  July  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Pete  Domenici, 
V.S.  Senator, 
H'aiVangfon,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  Your  letter  of  July  11,  1975, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Luther  Slzemore  regarding 
S  1928  Packwood  Bin  was  discussed  at  th* 
New    Mexico    Bttlldlng    »nd    ConstructlMi 


Trades   Council    meeting   on   this   date   by 
some  twenty  luilon  delegates  present. 

After  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Pack- 
wood  Bill,  1  have  been  Instructed  to  advise 
you  that  the  N.  M.  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council  supports  S  1928  and 
urges  you  to  lend  your  support  to  this  bill. 

As  you  are  aware,  some  kind  of  lUegal 
alien  employment  act  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  at  thi.s  time  and  we  feel  the 
Packwood  BUI  Is  a  better  bill  In  some  re- 
spects than  the  Rodlno  BUI;  therefore,  your 
sxipport  of  S  1928  would  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

George  Suddarth. 

President. 


A   STORY   "STRAIGHT  OUT  OF 
HOLLYWOOD" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Ken 
Mazik  calls  it  a  story  "straight  out  of 
Hollywood"  and  at  the  risk  of  being 
repetitious,  I  think  that  is  the  best  way 
of  describing  it. 

The  story  is  detailed  in  an  article  In 
today's  New  York  Times.  Basically,  It  In- 
volves one  of  the  world's  finest  standard 
bred  horses;  an  outstanding  school  for 
autistic  children:  and  two  truly  gener- 
ous and  dedicated  people.  Ken  and  Claire 
Mazik. 

As  the  article  relates,  the  Maziks  had 
been  using  horses  as  teaching  objects  at 
the  school  and  began  racing  them  in  an 
attempt  to  help  defray  expenses.  Then 
they  took  their  most  modest  salaries  and 
bought  an  animal  named  Silk  Stockings. 
He  has  become  a  big  winner,  but  the 
real  winners  are  the  children  and  the 
school. 

The  Maziks  have  been  using  the  win- 
nings to  help  defray  costs  at  the  school 
and  to  establish  a  horse  farm  which  they 
hope  will  guarantee  the  continuation  of 
the  school. 

Just  last  Sunday,  Silk  Stockings  won 
$115,260  at  Monticello  Raceway  in  New 
York  State,  bringing  its  total  winnings 
to  $351,438. 

Knowing  the  Maziks  and  their  work, 
it  is  a  particular  joy  to  me  to  see  this 
story  imfold.  I  know  of  no  people  who 
give  more  of  themselves  or  of  tlaeir  re- 
sources than  do  the  Maziks. 
■  However,  I  think  that  this  story  is  a 
reminder  to  us  that  we  must  continue  to 
develop  programs  so  that  autistic  chil- 
dren— and  all  others  who  need  help — 
will  not  have  to  rely  on  such  a  rare 
combination  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mazik  and 
Silk  Stockings. 

In  the  meantime,  so  that  we  may  all 
enjoy  this  heartwarming  story,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  New  York  Times  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FiLLT  Winning  a  Fortune  for  a 
Struggling  School 

(By  James  T.  Wooten) 

Bear.  Del.,  July  29. — Not  long  ago,  Au  Clair, 
a  respected  but  struggling  school  for  autistic 
children,  was  hard  pressed  to  pay  Its  bills 
here  in  this  Isolated  rural  village. 

Today,  there  Ls  money  In  the  bank. 

The  difference  has  been  a  benefactor,  and 
the  benefactor  Is  a  horse. 

Not  Just  any  horse,  but  Silk  Stockings,  a 
3-year-old  pacer  that  was  bought  In  1972  by 
the  school's  founders  and  directors,  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Kenneth  Mazik,  In  the  hope  that  "she 
would,  at  least,  pay  for  her  feed." 

Actually,  she  has  done  a  bit  better  than 
that.  In  two  years  of  racing,  she  has  won  22 
times,  never  finished  out  of  the  money,  earned 
$351,438 — more  than  many  Americans  make 
in  a  lifetime  of  work — and  Au  Clair,  the  Ma- 
ziks' school,  is  struggling  no  more. 

Some  of  the  money  has  gone  into  the  iij- 
stltutlou  Itself,  but  the  couple  have  tvsed  most 
of  the  winnings  to  purchase  five  other 
horse.s — the  beginning  of  a  breeding  opera- 
tion— and  a  nearby  50-acre  larm  that  Is  al- 
ready being  used  to  help  support  Au  Clair. 
Both  the  farm  and  the  breeding  operation, 
tlie  Maziks  say.  are  aimed  at  providing  them 
wilh  the  source  of  financial  security  that  will 
insure  the  school's  survival. 

"It's  straight  out  of  Hollywood."  Mr.  MazU: 
laughingly  said  yesterday  as  he  joyfuUr  re- 
counted the  horses  latest  exploit,  a  »115.- 
260  victory  Sunday  night  In  the  MonticeUo- 
New  York  Ciiy  Off-track  Betting  Cla.ssic  In 
Monticello,  N.Y. 

Not  only  did  Silk  Stockings  pick  up  the 
richest  purse  in  the  history  of  harness  rac- 
ing, she  also  set  a  new  world's  record — 
1'57.4 — for  pacing  fluies  and  mares,  and  be- 
came the  hottest  female  on  the  national  cir- 
cuit. 

"I'm  telling  you  folks.  It's  straight  out  of 
Hollywood."  Mr.  Mazik  .said  again.  Jubilantly 
repeating  himself. 

•Tou  said  that  alreadv.  Ken."  his  wife 
Claire  pointed  out. 

"I  know.  I  know."  he  answered,  "but  isn't 
it?  Isn't  It?" 

It  does  resemble  that  wellwom  screen  plav 
in  which  a  worthy  Institution — a  church, 
more  often  than  not,  with  Barry  Fitzgerald  or 
Pat  O'Brien  in  the  role  of  the  parish  priest- 
winds  up  as  the  beneficiary  of  some  unlikely 
enterprise — a  bookie  operation,  perhaps,  or 
a  race  horse  named  Heavenly  Days  or  FUst 
Communion. 

Still,  given  its  unusual  nature,  one  wonders 
whether  any  self-respecting  producer  wotUd 
ever  buy  the  Maziks'  story. 

Mr.  Mazik  Is  a  35-year-old,  salty-telklng 
clinic  psychologist  who  met  his  future  wife, 
a  psychiatric  nurse,  when  they  were  working 
in  a  Delaware  mental  institution. 

After  receiving  a  graduate  degree  from 
Temple  University,  he  became  a  highly  paid 
"diagnostic  expert"  who  coiUd  rattle  off  tlie 
more  than  200  causes  of  mental  retardation 
among  children  in  less  time  than  It  took  to 
write  him  a  sizable  check. 

"Tlien.  one  day,"  he  recaUed,  "I  tested  this 
kid,  couldnt  quite  figure  out  what  was  wrong 
and  rescheduled  him  for  the  next  week.  In 
the  meantime,  he  pulled  hla  eve  out.  I  mean 
It!  He  actually  reached  in  and'pulled  out  hk 
own  eye. 

"Well,  I  couldn't  believe  any  child  could 
be  that  self-destructive  and  my  guilt  was 
just  enormous.  So  following  my  usual  pat- 
tern, I  overconipensated.  I  threw  myself  into 
autism — which  was  what  was  WTong  with 
the  boy." 

■While  there  la  considerable  debate  about 
its  precise  definition.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  autism  Is  an  InablUty  to  pair  sights  and 
sounds.  It  results  In  an  Inability  to  speak 
and  frequently  in  a  complete  withdrawal 
that  can  sometimes  produce  self-destructive 
acts  by  the  child. 

Mr.  Mazlk's  new  Interest  led.  In  1969,  to 
the  purchase  of  a  fading.  28-room  mansion, 
biUlt  here  In  the  heart  of  Delaware's  horsev 
countrj'  by  a  New  York  physician,  and  Us 
conversion  Into  a  school  for  children  with 
early  Infantile  autism. 

The  school  now  has  26  students,  all  but 
three  of  them  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  7 
to  17.  Most  of  their  parents  are  "creative 
achie\ers,"  Mr.  Mazik  said. 

The  school,  a  private  institution,  has  a 
sliding  tuition  scale  based  on  the  abUlty  of 
parents  or  sponsoring  agents  for  each  child 
to  pay.  The  estimated  cost  per  student  Is 
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914,000  a  year  Mr.  Mazllc  sak 
kids  here  paying  only  $6  a 

Eventually.  Mr.   and  Mrs. 
that   the  older  boys  needed 
yocatlonal  education,  and  aft^r 
farming  and  poultry 
dangerous  and  the  other  too 
settled  on  horses. 

"We  wanted  a  teaching  obj^t 
said,   so   m   1971   they  bought 
clalmer  named  Tugfire.  a 
his  bills  and  became  part 
educational  experience. 

He  was  the  first  of  several 
children  came  to  love,  but 
eral  claiming  races,  the 
take  a  larger  plunge  Into  th4ir 
world. 

Each  of  them  Is  paid  $10 
the  Au  Clalr  Corporation, 
salaries  for  one  year  and  weni 
bred  sale  with  their  eye  on 
the  daughter  of  Most  Happ; ' 
spected  pacer  recently  put  to 

"We  thought  she  was  Just 
those  long,  delicate  legs."  Mr! 

"But  we  knew  we  couldn' 
husband  recalled.  "We  knew 
for  some  price  far  beyond 

What  happened.  In  fact 
was  not  thought  to  have  mu^h 
anyone  else  because  of  her 
and  they  got  her  for  exactly 
had. 

Now  her  success  story  Is  thi  i 
circles  all  over  the  country 
as  the  first  filly  with  the  chaAce 
Little     Brown     Jug.     paclnf 
Derby,"  and  Mr.  Mazlk,  who 
speak  in  the  Jargon  of  the 
visitors  a  detailed  commentar] 
of   harness   racing    and   his 
future. 

Most  of  SUk  Stockings' 
will  go  toward  paying  the  ncjte 
farm  and  the  purchase  of 
giving  the  Maziks  what  they 
fairly  firm  financial  footing  or 
tlnue  the  work  of  the  school. 

"You  know,  "it's  the 
was  saying  yesterday  aftemooi . 
Au  Clalr  Pury.  the  young. 
Silk  Stockings."  romp  in  the 
front  yard  of  the  school 

"You  start  off  doing 
hope  that  maybe  a  Uttle  good 
all  of  a  sudden  you  wind  up — 
oir  in  midsentence  as  the  bla^k 
and  pranced  in  the  green  turf. 

"Look  at  that,"  Mr.  Mazlk 
Ing  much  like  a  clinical  ps; 
at  his  configuration.  Look  at 
Look  at  the  power  in  his  legs. 
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THE  PLAINFIELD 
CONVERSION 


Mr.   WILLIAMS.   Mr. 
cently,  on  behalf  of  the 
tee  on  Aging.  I  conducted 
Newark,  N.J.  Our  subject 
of  living  as  It  affects  the 
also  invited  testimony  on 
that  can  be  taken  to  help 
economic  problems  facing 
cans.  One  promising 
ing    shelter    needs    was 
Richard  Pox,  assistant 
Plainfleld,  N.J.,  housing 
the  result  of  teamwork  betw 
ing  authority  and  the  New 
Office  on  Aging,  and  it  is 
onstration  senior  home 
gram. 

Essentially,  the  senior 
program   provides   elderly 
with  loans  to  convert  single 
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ings into  two-family  units,  thus  adding 
an  income-producing  unit.  In  addition 
to  creating  a  more  manageable  one-floor 
unit  for  the  owner,  it  provides  the  added 
security  of  having  another  person  or  cou- 
ple close  by.  To  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program,  a  homeowner  must 
be  at  least  60  years  of  age  and  have  an 
income  of  less  than  $5,000.  Other  factors 
considered  are  the  health  of  the  home- 
owner and  the  stability  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  order  to  establish  an  on-going  pro- 
gram, a  participant  is  required  to  amor- 
tize the  non-interest  bearing  loan,  and 
pay  into  a  revolving  fund  which  would 
finance  additional  conversions.  As  money 
accrued  in  the  fund,  additional  units  will 
undergo  similar  transformation.  Funds 
were  made  available  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  through  a  model  project 
grant  authorized  by  the  New  Jersey  Divi- 
sion on  Aging. 

Under  the  Plainfleld  program,  the 
homeowner  and  the  housing  authority 
jointly  manage  the  property.  Although 
the  apartment  can  be  rented  in  the  open 
market,  the  intent  of  the  program  is  to 
rent  to  elderly  tenants  who  are  eligible 
for  public  housing  and  could  utilize  sec- 
tion 23  Federal  leasing  program,  and 
eventually  the  new  section  8  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  much  merit*  in  the 
concept  that  my  constituents  in  Plain- 
field  have  advanced  and  I  feel  that  their 
program  should  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  when  developing  housing  al- 
ternatives. In  order  to  share  Mr.  Fox's 
testimony,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Mr.  Richard  D.  Fox,  Assistant 

TO  the  Director  of  the  Housing  Author- 
ity OF  Plainfield,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Pox.  Senator  Williams,  on  behalf  of 
the  Housing  Authority  of  Plainfield,  I  thank 
you  for  being  invited  to  discuss  the  Demon- 
stration Senior  Home  Conversion  Program. 

I  also  want  to  express  Plainfield 's  gratitude 
to  you.  Senator  Williams,  for  your  diligent  ef- 
forts which  made  Richmond  Towers  Senior 
Citizens  Building  a  reality  today. 

We  conunend  your  work  which  has  im- 
proved the  lives  of  New  Jersey's  elderly. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  Dem- 
onstration Senior  Home  Conversion  Grant 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  Division  on  Aging  to  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Plainfleld. 

Funds  were  made  possible  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended — Model 
Project. 

The  Demonstration  Senior  Home  Conver- 
sion Program  will  provide  elderly  home- 
owners with  a  loan  to  convert  their  dwellings 
to  include  an  income  producing  unit. 

Elderly  persons  would  be  able  to  maintain 
their  homes,  and  decent  housing  units  would 
be  Increased  for  the  aged.  The  grant  In- 
cUides  architectural  and  administrative  as- 
slstance.  A  revolving  fund  will  be  established 
as  loan  payments  accumulate,  additional 
homes  will  be  converted. 

An  eligible  homeowner  is  defined  as  60 
years  of  age  or  older  with  a  maximum  income 
of  $5,000,  or  eligibility  for  State  property 
tax  exemptions.  The  ten-year  loan  would  be 
non-interest  bearing. 

The  administrative  Housing  Moratorium 
of  January,  1973,  impeded  conventional  sen- 
ior citizen  housing  production  programs. 

However,  the  need  for  senior  citizen  hous- 


ing continued.  Housing  professionals  sought 
alternative  methods  to  meet  the  demand  for 
low-income  elderly  housing  while  waltinit  f» 
Section  8  to  materialize. 

Section  8  at  this  time  is  not  a  proven  hous- 
ing production  program.  The  demonstration 
program  provides  another  alternative. 

Elderly  low-income  homeowners  in  the  re- 
cent inflationary  period  have  been  econom- 
ically burdened  by  fixed  limited  incomes  and 
rapidly  rising  property  taxes. 

Some  have  been  forced  to  sell  their  hemes 
because  of  their  Inability  to  pay  taxes. 

Since  there  are  few  or  no  suitable  hous- 
ing  choices  for  low-Income  elderly,  they  must 
move  out  of  the  community,  away  from  fam- 
ily, friends,  and  familiar  surroundings. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  recognized 
that  low-income  elderly  homeowners  need 
some  lorni  of  property  tax  relief.  Recently 
homeowners  65  years  of  age  with  Incomes 
under  $5,000  qualified  for  a  $160  property  tax 
exemption.  With  property  taxes  over  $1,000 
a  year,  this  exemption  is  of  minimal  assist- 
ance. Many  in  this  income  group  are  only 
able  to  pay  their  property  taxes  by  limiting 
other  necessities  such  as  food  and  medical 
care.  This  program  will  defray  housing  ex- 
penses for  elderly  homeowners  by  adding  an 
income  producing  apartment. 

The  homeowner  will  have  to  be  in  reason- 
ably good  health,  both  mentally  and  phys- 
ically, house  in  satisfactory  repair  and  suit- 
able for  conversion.  In  addition  to  giving  the 
homeowner  the  added  income  from  tiie 
rental  of  the  new  apartment,  it  would  cre- 
ate a  safer,  one-floor  living  unit  for  the 
owner  and  the  comfort  and  security  of  an- 
other person  or  couple  living  in  the  same 
house.  Each  house  conversion  creates  an  ad- 
ditional housing  unit  for  another  elderly 
individual  or  couple.  This  type  of  loan  will 
preserve  existing  housing  and  neighborhoods 
by  enabling  the  homeowner  to  maintain  his 
hou.se  properly. 

This  demonstration  project  is  located 
where  a  public  housing  authority  exists  with 
Section  23  leasing  funds.  In  the  future.  Sec- 
tion 8  existing  housing  funds  would  be  ap- 
plicable. It  would  be  preferable,  if  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  administers  both  aspects  of 
the  project,  i.e.,  the  conversion  of  the  five 
homes  and  the  leasing  of  the  new  apart- 
ments. The  Housing  Authority  will  engage 
an  architect  for  assistance  in  selecting  ap- 
propriate homes,  and  designing  plans  needed 
for  the  conversions.  The  Plainfield  Housing 
Authority  has  avaUable  Section  23  funds  and 
is  a  suitable  administrative  agency. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this  low-interest 
loan,  the  homeowner  should  be  60  years  of 
age  or  older  and  have  an  income  of  under 
$5,000,  or  be  eligible  for  the  $160  state  prop- 
erty tax  exemption. 

In  addition,  the  homeowner  should  be  able 
to  act  as  a  landlord  for  the  new  apartment 
The  home  to  be  converted  should  be  in  rea- 
sonably good  repair  and  suitable  for  a  second 
fioor  apartment. 

The  neighborhood  should  be  fairly  stable. 
It  would  be  preferable  for  the  home  to  be 
located  in  a  zone  that  permitted  two  family 
units. 

The  Tax  Assessor  and  Planning  Director  of 
Plainfield  have  both  Ijeen  consulted  and  feel 
the  program  can  work.  The  Planning  Direc- 
tor advised  that  the  program  be  imple- 
mented in  an  R3,  R4.  R5,  R6  or  R7  zone.  II 
any  zoning  variance  Is  required,  it  would 
have  a  high  feasibility  of  passage  because  ol 
the  unusual  hardship  of  senior  citizens,  prior 
non-conforming  usage  in  various  zones  and 
minor  nature  of  any  necessary  variance.  The 
Planning  Director  recommended  the  pro- 
gram not  be  implemented  In  commercial  and 
industrial  zones. 

The  Tax  Assessor  was  consulted  regarding 
possible  tax  Increases  resulting  from  the  al- 
teration. Under  the  City,  BB  Code,  the  altera- 
tion could  possibly  add  a  $1,600  assessment 
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value,  resulting  In  a  tax  increaoc  of  $60.00 
to  $90.00  per  year. 

Although  the  new  second  flocr  apartment 
can  be  rented  on  the  open  market,  it  would  b© 
desirable  to  have  elderly  tenants  who  are 
eligible  for  public  housing  and  utilize  the 
Section  23  Federal  Leasing  Program.  Tlie 
sublessor  would  benefit  from  the  Brooke 
Amendment.  Each  conversion  would  be  creat- 
ing housing  units  for  two  elderly  low-income 
families  because  the  ownev  would  not  be 
financially  forced  to  sell. 

Three  exhibits  are  enclosed  Lvr  review,  a 
demonstration  budget,  apartment  operating 
budget  and  conversion  cost  per  unit  btidget. 

The  demonstration  budget  consists  of  four 
rost  categories,  administrative  $4,775,  archi- 
tectural $5,560,  conversion  $46,965,  and  con- 
tingency $2,700.  a  total  of  $60,000. 

Five  apartment  units  would  be  developed 
at  a  cost  of  $12,000  per  apartment.  A  partic- 
ipant would  amortize  the  non-Interest  bear- 
ing loan  and  pay  into  a  revolving  fund  which 
would  finance  additioiml  conversions.  When 
J12,000  wa,s  accumulated  in  the  fund,  another 
unit  could  be  Implemented. 

Another  apartment  could  be  achieved  in 
2.6  jears  with  five  units  paying  $4,697  a 
year.  The  time  would  decrease  If  additional 
unJ«6  were  developed  luitiaUy.  A  16-unlt  pro- 
gram of  $180,000  would  produce  a  new  apart- 
ment every  year. 

An  apartment  operating  budget  was  de- 
vised to  calculate  the  financial  feasibility  of 
the  apartment  unit. 

The  local  Housing  Authority's  Section  23 
Lease  Program  will  pay  $182  00  per  month 
10  the  homeowner  and  generate  $2,184  a  year. 

Expenses  of  the  homeowner  consisting  of 
utilities,  tax.  Insurance  and  amortization 
would  total  $134.34  a  mouth  and  $1,613.30 
a  year.  The  residual  receipts  of  $570.70  a  year 
would  help  defray  ta.\  expenditures  for  the 
homeowner. 

If  the  loan  time  was  extended,  debt  serv- 
ice per  year  would  decrea'^  and  yearly  resid- 
ual receipts  would  increase  additionally  help- 
ing the  homeowner. 

However,  it  would  take  longer  to  build  up 
the  revolving  fund.  The  alteration  budget 
is  $9,393  per  unit.  Compared  to  new  apart- 
ment construction  cost  of  approximately 
»38,0OO  per  apartment,  a  considerable  sav- 
ings is  realized. 

Since  costs  vary  with  competitive  bidding, 
an  apartment  unit  may  be  developed  for  less 
than  the  alteration  budget. 

The  Housing  Authority  of  Plainfleld  enters 
Into  agreements  with  residents  consenting 
to  participate  In  the  program. 

The  Local  Housing  Authority  will  proceed 
to  employ  an  architect  for  planning  and  in- 
spection. Upon  finalization  of  plans,  the 
Local  Housing  Authority  would  advertise  for 
bidders,  take  bids,  award  contracts,  admin- 
ister construction  and   inspect. 

The  Local  Hotislng  Authority  will  lease  the 
new  units  from  the  homemakers  with  the 
Section  23  Program  and  sublease  to  a  low- 
income  elderly  person. 

The  homeowner  and  Local  Housing  Au- 
thority would  Jointly  manage  the  property. 
The  Local  Housing  Authority  would  collect 
rent  and  directly  pay  the  homeowner.  The 
sublessor's  abUity  to  pay  rent  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  Brooke  Amendment,  basi- 
cally a  yearly  rent  of  26  percent  of  the  senior 
citizens  yearly  income. 

Should  the  sublessor's  abllltv  to  pay  de- 
rrease,  so  would  the  rent. 

However,  the  local  Housing  Authoritv 
would  continue  to  pay  the  same  rental 
amount  to  the  homeowner.  A  HtHJ  subsidy 
imances  the  difference  and  insures  the  pro- 
gram's low-Uicome  nature.  The  sublessor's 
housing  would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  term 
of  the  lease.  The  lease  could  continue  for  15 
.vears,  renewable  In  five-year  Intervals. 

Should  the  homeowner  die,  the  estate 
would  b«  obligated  to  hot.or  Ut»  tluratlon 
of  the  lease. 


A  total  budget  of  $60,000  will  provide  loans 
to  elderly  homeowners  to  convert  their 
homes  to  include  an  income  producing  unit. 
Principle  amortization  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce additional  apartments.  The  program's 
concept  is  based  on  tlie  investment  multi- 
plier effect  of  the  original  grant.  After  a 
designated  period,  the  program  could  be 
halted  and  the  original  $60,000  retiu-ned  to 
the  State.  The  Housing  Authority  expects 
the  grant  to  produce  housing  as  long  as  the 
need  for  senior  citizen  housing  exists. 

This  program  offers  a  new  concept  for 
luaintaiuing  neighborhoods  and  providing 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  to  tlie 
low-Income  elderly  of  America. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Fox.  That  is  fine  for  a  City  like  Plain- 
field,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  cities  just  like  it. 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  we  do.  Hopefully,  Section  8, 
which  has  problems  in  obtaining  financing, 
could  use  this  tool  to  constantly  recycle  the 
original  finance  money  and  cause  it  con- 
stantly to  multiply  housing,  to  start  with  au 
original  base,  and  you  maintain  the  original, 
and  you  keep  producing  housing,  and  the 
very  rare  aspect  of  this  program  is  that  it 
continually  turns  the  original  Federal  grant 
back  to  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government, 
which  would  result  In  sincere  cost  savings. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  along  are  you? 

Mr.  Fox.  We  have  Just  executed  all  con- 
tracts with  the  State. 

We  have  retained  an  architect,  and  we  are 
now  surveying  the  zones  to  make  sure  the 
senior  citizens  we  contact  will  be  appro- 
priate to  the  family,  so  we  do  not  waste  time, 
and  then  when  we  interview  somebody  who 
is  physically  capable  of  managing  the  home 
alterations,  we  can  proceed  directly  without 
variance,  etc. 

Tills  will  also  have  a  spUioff  on  the  neigh- 
borhood, because  deteriorating  housing  in 
the  neighborhood  brings  down  the  general 
housing,  and  eventually  the  older  homeown- 
ers leave  their  houses,  the  neighborhood  de- 
clines because  nobody  cares. 

With  the  older  homeowner  staying  there, 
and  with  the  safety  of  another  person  in  the 
home,  the  neighborhood  can  stay  stable. 

Senator  Williams.  Give  me  a  street  where 
you  would  think  it  would  lend  it.self  to  the 
various  criteria. 

Mr.  Fox.  Possibly  Richmond  Street,  where 
sections  of  the  street  are  dilapidated,  and 
other  sections  of  the  street,  they  have  large 
homes,  where  senior  citizens  live  In,  or  2nd 
Street  where  you  have  some  larger  homes, 
they  are  old,  however,  if  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  rehabilitate  them,  they  will  go 
downhill,  and  the  neighborhood  with  them. 

There  are  senior  citizens  living  in  the  older 
homes,  where  with  $500,000  or  $600,000  extra 
a  year,  and  paying  their  taxes,  they  could 
pump  some  money  back  Into  alterations,  al- 
terations that  are  necessary  for  the  house, 
into  repairing,  general  repair,  window  r.-^pairs 
and  shhigle  roofs  and  repair  drainage,  all 
needed  to  maintain  a  house,  but  without  it, 
the  neighborhood  in  general  will  decline,  will 
slip  away  Into  an  undesirable  neighborhood. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Fox.  Thank  vou. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATION:    A 
NEW  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  among  tlie  American 
people  that  something  must  be  done 
about  big  government  and  oveiregula- 
tion  of  industry.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  many  responsible  businessmen  are 
speaking  out  on  tliis  matter.  This  is  en- 
couraging for  I  have  feared  that  too 
many  businessmen  were  either  Intimi- 
dated hy  or  becr.ci.ing  too  accustomed  to 


Government  regulation  and  protection 
to  fight  against  the  expansion  of  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  articulate 
.spokesmen  for  the  business  community 
is  Mr.  Z.  D.  Bonner,  president  of  Gulf 
Oil  Co.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Bonner  delivered  to  the  91st  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Texas  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation in  Houston,  Tex.,  on  May  6. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Bonner  discusses 
the  many  problems  that  economic  reRU- 
lation  and  Government  fiscal  policies 
have  created  in  our  society : 

To  state  that  the  federal  government  ha.s 
i^rown  enormously  in  the  past  half  century — 
and  particularly  during  the  past  decade — is 
to  state  the  obvious.  Its  financial  needs  have 
fjrown  substantially  disproportionate  to  its 
revenues.  Federal  regulatory  activities  are 
Imposing  costs  on  society  as  a  whole  which 
frequently  exceed  benefits.  And  Washington 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  usurped  from 
business  Its  traditional  decision-making 
role." 

Uniortunately.  as  Mr.  Bonner  points 
out: 

Government  has  been  perceived  as  an 
even-handed,  disinterested  catalyst  uniquely 
capable  of  regulating  business  activity  to  tlie 
better  advantage  of  consumers  and  workers 
.  .  .  The  increasing  power  of  government 
has  always  been  rationalized  in  the  name  of 
"the  public  interest." 

The  residt  of  tliis  view  of  Government 
as  the  ultimate  problem-solving  cata- 
lyst— what  Mr.  Bonner  calls  the  "Cata- 
lytic Converter  Theory  in  Govern- 
ment"— ^has  been  disaster  all  around. 
According  to  the  President's  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisors,  economic  regulation 
Is  costing  the  economy  at  least  $14  bil- 
lion a  year.  Such  regulation  increases 
business  costs  which,  in  turn,  are  re- 
flected in  higher  prices  that  consumers 
must  pay  for  the  products  and  services 
they  need.  In  addition,  we  are  beglrming 
to  experience  shortages  in  certain  vital 
goods  and  services  as  a  result  of  delays 
in  regulatory  decisionmaking  and  "an 
anti-innovation  bias  on  the  part  of 
some  regulators." 

As  an  example  of  regulators*  failure, 
Mr.  Bonner  points  to  the  deteriorating 
process  that  has  occurred  In  the  energy 
field.  As  a  result  of  oven-egulatlon  of  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry,  exploration  and 
production  have  declined,  energy  short- 
ages have  become  critical,  our  country 
remains  dependent  on  the  OPEC  cartel, 
economic  recovery  has  been  slowed,  and 
oil  and  gasoline  prices  are  higher  than 
ever.  From  this  experience  with  regula- 
tion luider  the  FPC  and  FEA  programs, 
Mr.  Bonner  concludes: 

Regulatory  Intervention  also  hampers  na- 
tional productivity  by  creating  uncertaintv 
within  the  business  community.  In  the  face 
of  steadily  escalating  involvement  of  the  fed- 
eral government  In  economic  matters,  we 
simply  do  not  know  from  one  day  to  the  next 
what  the  rules  will  be.  This  atmosphere  com- 
pounds the  natural  diiflculties  inherent  in 
bu.siness  planning  and  has  a  chilling  effect 
on  investors. 

Conflicting  and  constantly  shifting  policies 
are  taking  their  toll  on  Industry  and  Its  abU- 
ity to  adjust  to  economic  circumstances. 
When  political  considerations  enter  the  pic- 
ture, then  the  importance  of  economic  fac- 
tors IS  reduced  by  Just  that  much  in  the  cor- 
purstte  deci.sionuiaking  process.  Tlie  inevita- 
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control  has  been  exacerbat«< 
ment   fiscal   irresponsibility 
face  the  bitter  choice  of 
luiemployment.  But,  as  Mr 
serves,  even  the  fiscal  capacity 
state  has  limits.  Fortunately 
Ing  number  of  economists 
experts,  policymakers  and 
vocates  are  beginning  to 
thinking  about  the  role  of 
and  to  examine  more  carefuljy 
of  Government  regulation 
Mr.  Bormer  is  optimistic 
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As  a  result  of  this  change 
free   enterprise   is   gaining 
ground.  Perception  of 
problem-solving  catalyst  is 
image  as  a  fiscal  alchemist 
credited  as  the  results  comi 
other  hand,  a  new 
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Mr.  Bonner  concludes  by 
Important  questions  concer: 
lationship  between  buslnes.s 
ment — questions  which 
answer  as  It  reexamines  anc 
Governmeat  regulation.  I 
Bonner : 

We  will  eventually  have  to  c 

First,  in  view  or  the  costs 
negative  results  of  regulatory 
would  society  be  better  served 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  Mr.  Bomiers  speetji 
in  tlie  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Mr.  Z.  D.  Bomnek 

Good  morning: 

I  appreciate  your  inviting  me  to  be  with 
you  because  there  are  two  rather  critical 
issues  which  I  want  to  discuss. 

Both  concern  the  evolving  role  of  govern- 
ment and  Its  Impact,  both  on  the  business 
community  and  society  as  a  whole.  The  two 
areas  which  particularly  concern  me  relate 
to  the  Federal  government's  regulatory  role 
and  the  Impact  of  Its  enormous  fi.scal  de- 
mands on  the  U.S.  economy. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand the  changes  which  are  occurring  In  our 
world.  The  velocity  of  change  In  the  latter 
half  of  this  Twentieth  Century  has  not  been 
equalled  In  the  course  of  history.  Unless  we 
understand  the  nature  of  these  social 
stresses,  we  are  apt  to  let  change  get  the 
better  of  us. 

Six  months  ago,  it  seemed  we  might  be 
headed  for  a  major  depression.  But  as  the 
Editor  of  Barron's  recently  noted:  "Dooms- 
day will  be  a  little  late  this  year." 

Business  leaders  are  frequently  Inclined 
these  days  toward  pessimism.  Analyzing  cur- 
rent events  as  they  unfold,  they  certainly 
have  their  reasons.  Nonetheless,  I  think  we 
are  approaching  a  watershed  point  In  this 
nation's  history.  The  theories  and  policies  of 
the  past  four  decades  are  culminating  lu  the 
roller-coaster  economy  of  the  present — and 
the  results  are  far  from  popular. 

ANALYZING  THE  RKStTLTS 

For  those  willing  to  look  closely  enough, 
there  are  some  propitious  signs  that  a  reas- 
sessment Is  underway  among  scholars  and 
economists.  .Some  fundamental  questions  are 
being  raised  concerning  the  direction  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  and  national  fiscal  policies. 
Prom  this  reassessment,  I  am  cautiously  op- 
timistic that  some  new  theories  and,  even- 
tually, some  new  policies  will  emerge  which 
will  benefit  business,  consumers  and  workers. 

There  Is  cle.ir  evidence  that  the  contem- 
porary political  process — particularly  as  it  is 
evolving  at  the  Federal  level — is  creating 
tremendous  burdens  of  its  own  upon  Ameri- 
can society.  To  state  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  grown  enormously  In  the  past 
half  century — and  particularly  during  the 
past  decade — Is  to  state  the  obvious.  Its 
financial  needs  have  grrown  substantially  dis- 
proportionate to  Its  revenues.  Federal  regu- 
latory activities  are  imposing  costs  on  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  which  frequently  exceed  bene- 
fits. And  Washington  has,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  usurped  from  business  its  traditional 
decision-making  role. 

Over  the  past  year,  I  have  addres.sed  per- 
haps some  thirty-five  or  more  groups,  to 
speak  about  the  energy  crl.sis  and  the  na- 
tion's economic  problems. 

My  remarks  have  necessarily  included  some 
freouent  mention  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's regulatory  role  In  the  energy  short- 
age— since  oU  and  gas  production  Is  one  of 
the  more  Intensely  regulated  industries.  A 
number  of  my  colleagues  at  Gulf  have  aUo 
found  themselves  frequently  at  the  podium. 

In  the  course  of  these  activities  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  members  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit,  early  In  March.  My 
speech  was  destined  to  be  more  timely  than 
I  had  anticipated.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  less  than  a  week  before,  an- 
nounced that  It  was  suspending  for  one  ye.-.r 
the  1977  emission  standards  on  automobiles 
and  that  it  would  ask  Congress  to  rework 
the  standards  lor  the  rest  of  the  decade  and 
beyond. 

The  reason,  of  course,  was  the  di.un&i  fail- 
ure of  the  catalytic  converter. 

EPA's  decision— an  admls.slon  of  defeat 
really — ^was  long  overdue. 

But  since  I  had  deckled  to  .speak  about  the 


converter  and  Its  problems,  from  the  stand 
point  of  my  speech,  their  timing  was  fortui' 
tous. 

GOVEBUMENT   AS  PROBLEM-SOLVING  CATALYST 

It  occurred  to  me  following  the  speech  that 
the  catalytic  converter  was  a  symbol  of  our 
times.  For  years,  the  theory  has  persteted 
that  you  can  run  problem.s  In  one  end  of 
V/ashington  and  they  will  come  out  the  other 
end  solved.  Those  who  hold  to  what  I  have 
come  to  call  the  'Catalytic  Converter  Theory 
of  Government''  have — naively  I  think— be- 
lieved as  a  matter  of  faith  that  politics  Is  the 
ultimate  problem-solver. 

The  theory  has  many  disciples. 

Even  had  the  analogy  occurred  to  me  prior 
to  my  remarks  In  Detroit,  I  would  have  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  use  It.  There  were 
a  number  of  auto  Industry  executives  In  the 
audience,  and  Detroit  was  In  no  mood  to  be 
joking  about  the  problems  of  catalytic  con- 
verter technology. 

Yet,  I  think  there  is  more  truth  than 
humor  in  the  analogy. 

As  a  political  Institution,  Government  bu 
been  perceived  as  an  even-handed,  disinter- 
ested catalyst  uniquely  capable  of  regulating 
business  activity  to  the  better  advantage  of 
consumers  and  workers.  Politics  was  the  in- 
strument which  could  arbitral*  the  Intewsts 
and  demands  of  consumers  and  workers  with 
the  Interests  and  demands  of  the  business 
community,  converting  the  problems  to  bene- 
fits. The  Increasing  power  of  government  hu 
always  been  rationalized  In  the  name  of  "the 
public  Interest."  But  today  a  growing  number 
of  consumer  advocates,  economists  and  gov- 
ernment policymakers  are  looking  at  the  re- 
sults. The  evidence  now  developing  seems  to 
contradict  this  theory. 

In  January,  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  estimated  In  its  annual  report 
that  political  regulation  of  business  affair* 
may  be  costing  the  economy  the  equivalent 
of  one  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 
In  a  $1.4  trillion  economy,  this  would  be 
about  *14  billion  annually. 

Others  have  advanced  even  higher  esti- 
mates. 

It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  real  ac- 
ctiracy  how  much  economic  regulation  la 
costing.  The  CEA  figures  are  tentative.  Btjt 
we  can  say  that  regulation  does  increase  btwl- 
ness  costs  and  that  these  costs  do  show  np  Jn 
tei-ms  of  higher  consumer  product  prices. 

BEGT7XATORT  FAILURES 

.Another  problem  Is  that  certain  goods  and 
services  are  not  available,  due  to  notorious 
delays  in  regulatory  decision  making  and  an 
autl-iimovation  bias  on  the  part  of  aome 
regulators.  Professor  Sam  Pelzman,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  recently  reported  In  a 
study  of  Food  and  Diug  AdmlnistraUon  regn- 
lations  that  agency  procedures  have  delayed 
Introduction  of  new  drugs  by  some  foiur  years 
and  added  $200  niillion  to  $300  mlUion  a  year 
ia.  consumer  co:>ts. 

Regulatory  delay  w»a  the  deciding  factor 
in  sending  the  Rocic  Island  raUroad  Into 
bankruptcy  Just  last  March.  The  Rock  Island 
had  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssiou  luUy  la  years  ago  for  permLsslon 
to  merge  with  UiUon  Pacific.  The  Commis- 
sion held  274  days  of  hearings  in  the  course 
of  the  12  years  the  request  was  pending.  As 
late  as  last  Jauuary,  the  ICC  even  refused  to 
permit  the  Qiiancially  starved  line  to  hike  Its 
freight  rates  by  seven  percent.  However,  It 
did  agree  to  the  Increased  rates  the  week 
after  the  Rock  Island  filed  for  bankruptcy. 
To  late;  after  waiting  12  years  for  the  ICC  to 
make  up  its  mind  It  couldn't  wait  any  longer. 
The  Rock  I.siand  reached  the  end  of  the  line 
on  March  14  th 

The  ICC  was  the  first  of  the  so-called  Inde- 
pendent Pedernl  regulatory  agencies.  It  was 
created  In  1887  and  In  1073  large  segments 
of  the  American  railroad  Industry  are  a 
shambles.  The  reputation  of  the  ICC  :'<'>r  In- 
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competence,  delay  and  lack  of  direction  Is  as 
well  deserved  as  it  Is  widespread. 

Other  regulated  Industries — and  their 
shareholders,  their  customers  and  their  em- 
ployees— have  good  reason  to  wonder  how 
long  it  will  take  for  the  regulatory  process  to 
achieve  similar  ends  In  business  they  patro- 
nize, work  In  or  Invest  in. 

THE    REGULATED    PETROLEUM    INDUSTRY 

The  same  deteriorating  process  is  already 
'beginning  in  the  oil  and  gas  Industry.  In 
1954,  the  Supreme  Court  directed  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  regulate  the  well-head 
price  of  natural  gas.  The  FPC  did  not  seek 
this  authority.  But  once  it  had  been  directed 
to  exercise  It,  the  agency  pursued  its  mission 
by  holding  the  price  of  nattiral  gas  down 
considerably  below  free  market  levels.  The 
results  are  probably  familiar  to  you:  In- 
creased demand  for  natural  gas,  a  decline  In 
exploration  and  drllUng  activity,  resulting  In 
a  decline  in  proved  reserves.  By  suspending 
ihe  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  natural 
gas,  the  FTC  also  damaged  coal  production. 

The  price  of  so-called  'old'  domestic  crude 
is  now  regulated,  a  move  which  could  not 
have  happened  at  a  worse  time  so  far  as  de- 
veloping this  nation's  future  energy  supplies 
la  concerned. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  19703  the  en- 
vironmental Issue  surfaced.  The  issue  is  cer- 
tainly legitimate  and  properly  a  matter  of 
.social  concern.  But  new  Ideas  are  often  em- 
braced with  a  zeal  which  results  in  extreme 
positions  among  the  advocates.  Consequently, 
attempts  to  develop  energy  supplies  from 
.shale  deposits,  from  nuclear  power  and  from 
this  nation's  vast  coal  reserves  are  being 
checkmated  by  extreme  environmental  laws. 

So  when  you  bear  a  member  of  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry  cite  what  has  happened  through 
political  regulation  to  the  railroad  Industry, 
I  think  you  can  appreciate  the  tone  of  con- 
cern in  his  voice. 

While  price  controls  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry are  resulting  in  energy  commodity 
.shortages,  other  types  of  controls  are  increos- 
ing  consumer  product  prices. 

A  group  of  economists  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  has  Just  concluded  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  crude  oil  "entitlements" 
program  on  consumer  prices  for  gasoline. 
They  found  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
"gasoline  prices  should,  in  theory,  rise  by 
about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  gallon,"  due 
to  the  Impact  of  the  FEA's  entitlements  con- 
trols. The  total  cost  of  gasoline  to  all  Ameri- 
can consumers  should,  theoretically,  be  In- 
creased by  roughly  $250  million  for  the  first 
five  months  of  the  program. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  figures  are  only 
approximations.  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
isolate  the  cost  of  any  one  regulatory  pro- 
gram from  costs  Imposed  by  other  controls, 
since  literally  hundreds  of  interdependent 
regulatory  and  market  variables  are  involved. 

REGIONAL  BINS 

In  addiliou  to  raising  total  giusolme  costs, 
entitlements  regulations  favor  one  section  of 
the  country — ^the  Northeastern  states— At 
the  expense  of  consumers  in  tlie  South, 
Southwest,  Midwest  and  Rockv  Mountain 
^tates. 

Three  states  among  tlie  lovse.st  In  per 
capita  income — Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee — might  be  expected  to  pay  the 
highest  entitlements  lncreai>e3  (between  six- 
tenths  to  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  gallon). 
While  consumers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio — much  wealtliier  states  in  terras  of 
per  capita  Income — would  be  benefitted  at 
the  expense  of  residents  In  all  other  states. 

The  entitlements  program  is  only  one  of  a 
ntunber  of  Federal  regulatory  activities 
which  affect  the  petroleum  Industry  and 
add  costs  for  society  as  a  whole. 

According  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial of  March  3: 


".  .  .  the  bureaucratic  cost  of  all  PEA  con- 
trols amounts  to  an  estimated  three  to  five 
cents  a  gallon  of  product,  according  to  varied 
industry  soiu-ces.  There  are  PEA  officials  who 
privately  agree  with  the  higher  estimate, 
which  rounds  out  to  a  bureaucratic  burden 
of  roughly  $10  billion  a  year  that  the  private 
economy  would  recover  if  PEA  simply  van- 
ished. .  .  ." 

Regulatory  intervention  also  hampers  na- 
tional productivity  by  creating  uncertainty 
within  the  business  community.  In  the  face 
of  steadily  escalating  Involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  In  economic  matters,  we 
simply  do  not  know  from  one  day  to  the  next 
what  the  rules  will  be.  This  atmosphere 
compounds  the  natural  difficulties  Inherent 
in  business  planning  and  has  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  Investors. 

FOLLOWING    UP    ON    THE    RESULTS 

The  shift  from  private  managerial  decision- 
making to  political  decision-making  in  eco- 
nomic affairs  began  In  earnest  during  the 
New  Deal  days  of  the  1930s. 

It  has  escalated  considerably  during  the 
past  decade. 

Tlie  process  has  been  that — from  one  quar- 
ter or  another — a  new  government  regulatory 
program  would  be  suggested  to  relieve  some 
real  or  Imagined  grievance  against  business. 
The  legislation  would  be  debated  and  usually 
passed.  The  various  controls  would  be  Initi- 
ated and  market  practices  or  structure  would 
be  altered,  and  that  would  be  It.  Attention 
wovild  shift  to  the  next  issue  or  crisis.  Failure 
to  achieve  the  ends  aimed  at  in  the  Initial 
legislation  would  result  in  amendments,  al- 
most Invariably  Increasing  the  scope  of  gov- 
ernment activity. 

In  this  process,  almost  no  attempts  were 
made  to  analyze — ^really  objectively  deter- 
mine— the  overall  Impact  of  regulation  on 
prices  and  productivity.  Virtually  no  foUow- 
up  efforts  were  made  to  consider  whether  so- 
ciety might  not  better  be  served  by  removing 
the  original  controls. 

But  we  are  beginning  to  see  such  efforts 
initiated. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute  In 
Washington,  D.C.  has  Just  published  a  study 
by  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  entitled, 
"Government  Mandated  Price  Increases — ^A 
Neglected  Aspect  of  Infiation."  I  recommend 
it  to  you. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum's  thesis  represents  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  first  of  many  attempts  to 
identify  the  social  impact  of  Federal  regtila- 
tory  activities,  and  to  quantify  the  effect  in 
terms  of  consumer  prices. 

Other  economists  and  writei's  have  begun 
to  address  the  subject. 

Walter  Guzzardl  Jr.,  ^4Tltlng  In  the  April 
ls.5ue  of  Fortune  magazine,  enumerates  some 
of  the  ways  In  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's policies  are  Impinging  on  manage- 
ment's decision-making  prerogatives. 
Quoting  Mr.  GuzzardI : 
".  .  .  every  big  corporation  today  finds  It- 
self .  .  .  grappling  with  the  entwining  coils  of 
government.  The  freedom  of  business  to  hire 
and  fire  is  limited  by  equal-opportunity  laws. 
The  rate  that  must  be  paid  for  unsklUed 
work  is  .set  by  minimum  wage  laws.  When 
there  are  wage  and  price  controls,  all  pay 
scales  are  set  by  the  government.  .  .  .  Deci- 
sions about  how  to  raise  money  and  where 
to  build  plants  are  only  made  after  a  close 
look  at  Federal  and  state  tax  laws  and  the 
constantly  changing  Investment  tax  credit. 
How  to  dispose  of  waste,  how  to  advertise, 
what  new  products  to  market,  how  much  to 
reveal  about  profitability — all  these  are  deci- 
sions shared  by  the  government  In  its  ca- 
pacity as  regxUator.  So  great  chunks  of  execu- 
tive time  and  legal  talent  go  to  coping  with 
government  Instead  of  business  problems." 

DEREGtrLATION    AS    A    SOCIAL    ISSDrE 

There  are  clear  warnings  that  the  business 
community  must  rescue  its  decision-making 


role.  This  is  not  a  narrow  business  Issue.  In 
view  of  the  consumer  cost  Impact,  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  broad  social  concern. 

If  the  evidence  Indicated  that  this  shift 
were  achieving  social  benefits,  there  might 
well  be  reason  to  welcome  the  Incursions.  But 
the  evidence  jiow  emerging  is  far  from  favor- 
able. 

The  list  of  regulatory  failures  grows  daily. 
Consider  the  following  facts  and  examples: 

Wage  anti  price  controls  were  a  colossal 
failure; 

The  Peder:ill\ -mandated  Ignition  inter- 
lock system  on  cars  has  been  "unmandated" 
by  Congres.'-  because  It  was  an  unpopular 
and  costly  d  id; 

By  outln  vlng  carrier  price  competition, 
denying  eniry  to  new  competitors  and  im- 
posing certain  market-service  requirements, 
the  CAB  may  be  Increasing  airline  fares  by 
a-  much  as  40  percent. 

The  Interstate  Conamerce  Commission's 
prohibition  against  back-hauling  by  trucks 
wastes  a  quarter  of  a  billion  gallons  of  fuel  a 
year. 

A  smsll  Oregon  company  which  owns  three 
television  stations  recently  reported  that  Its 
license  renewal  application  to  the  FCC 
weighed  forty-eight  pounds. 

Labor  regulations  which  sanction  feather- 
bedding  and  bar  more  efficient  labor  methods 
are  responsible  for  extra  consumer  costs  of 
$2.6  billion  to  $5,6  billion  annually. 

The  example.";  :iip  too  numerous  to  include 
all  of  them  heie.  But  this  list — and  other 
case  histories  wliich  liave  been  documented — 
can  support  ch«I■'.;e^  against  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's regulatory  apparatus  that  It  has: 
caused  consumer  pioduct  price  increases,  en- 
couraged waste  of  resources,  discouraged  or 
forbidden  business  competition,  created  com- 
modity shortages,  reduced  the  rate  of  Innova- 
tion and  engaged  in  harrasslng  tactics 
against  business  through  exercises  in  trivia. 
That  may  sound  like  a  rather  stem  Judg- 
ment, but  I  would  not  voice  It  If  I  were  not 
acquainted  with  evidence  which  would  sup- 
port every  one  of  these  charges. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  of  doing 
business  within  a  controlled,  regulated  econ- 
omy. Conflicting  and  constantly  shifting  pol- 
icies are  taking  their  toll  on  Industry  and  Its 
ability  to  adjust  to  economic  circumstances. 
When  political  considerations  enter  the 
picture,  then  the  importance  of  economic 
factors  Is  reduced  by  Just  that  much  In  the 
corporate  decision-making  process.  Tlie  In- 
evitable result  Is  a  loss  In  efficiency. 

Market  dislocations  begin  to  occur  and 
then  someone  In  Washhigton  begins  to  argue 
for  more  rules,  controls,  regulations  or  laws 
to  counteract  the  problems  created  by  the 
earlier  Instance  of  Intervention. 

The  former  Chairman  of  the  Wage  and 
Price  Commission  under  Phase  n.  C.  Jack- 
sou  Grayson,  Jr.,  commented  recently  on  thi.s 
phenomenon : 

"In  the  Price  Commission,  almost  every- 
tlnie  we  tried  to  adjust  our  economic  system 
to  correct  one  problem,  two  or  three  more 
were  created,  and  the  more  we  felt  the  temp- 
tation to  'control.'  " 

In  truth,  the  shift  from  private  nmnage- 
ment  decision-making  to  centralized  politi- 
cal decision-making  is  inherent  lu  a  "mixed 
economy."  As  is  evident  in  Dean  Grayson's 
quote,  even  the  best  lutentloned  Wasliing- 
ton  administrators  are  faced  with  a  serious 
dilemma  in  trying  to  untangle  the  problems 
of  a  mixed  economy. 

They  must  either  move  in  the  direction 
of  further  controls  or  lobby  on  Capitol  Hill 
to  have  Congress  remove  those  legal  restric- 
tions which  brought  about  the  present  prob- 
lems. A  mixed  economy  does  not  stand  still 
in  terms  of  controls.  There  is  no  point  at 
which  some  "optimum  mix"  is  achieved  and 
government  or  the  people  can  say,  "Were 
not  going  any  further,"  or  "This  is  it,   we 
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have  the  beet  of  both  world  i 
main  at  this  point." 

No  such  static  point 
present   accelerated    trend 
control  bears  out  tills  tiypot 

GOVnNVEKT   FISCAL 

Not  all  the  problems  are 
evolution  of  the  Federal  role 
Is  also  being  studied.  Tbe 
errunent  has  for  many  years 
Issue  and  attempts  to  hold 
have  so  far  largely  been  fruit^ss 

However,   In   1975   It  I 
nore    Federal    spending    any 
because  of  the  sise  of  the  1 
impact  of  the  deficit.  Last  ye 
governments    at    all    levels 
States  was  more  than  five  t 
tax  profits  of  all   the 
country.   Compared  to  US 
Product,  it  represented  a  w 
cent  of  GNP. 

By  any  comparison,  these 
mous.  But  now.  In   1975,  th< 
billion  to  $70  billion  Federal 
Ing    an    altogether    new 
critical  significance. 

In  order  to  finance  this 
Federal    Reserve    can    either 
money  supply  or  the  Treasur;  ■ 
struggle  with  private  industry 
the  money  markets.  Either  w 
can  be  hurt.  It  can  be  hurt 
of  Inflation  IT  the  debt  Is 
dustrlal    recovery   can    be 
F^ederal  government  crowds 
rowers  by  competing  for  fu|ids 
badly  needed   to  finance 
slon. 

The  bitter  choice  Ls 
ployment. 

In   1974.  Inflation   IncreaseH 
transportation    for    middle 
can  families  by  14.3  percent 
tip   by   13.5  percent;    and 
nearly   12   percent.  At  the 
impact  of  taxes  was  even 
Personal  income  taxes  to 
went   up   26.5   percent   and 
taxes    increased    21.6    percent, 
unprecedented    fiscal    demam  Is 
ment  are  creating  extraordinary 
the  lives  of  every  American. 

One  of  the  slogans  of  the 
"We  have  solved  the  proble^ 
tion,   now   we   muat   solve 
distribution."  This  Is  a  recipe  i 
which  might  be  defined  as 
tempt  to  give  things  away 
produced.    The    Keynsian 
1930s  liave  come   full   circle, 
pleasing  voters  without 
to  economic  capabilities  is 
to  everyone's  best  Interest 

LIMrrS  OF  THE  TAX  StATi: 
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Now.  this  is  not  a  narrow 
it  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
consumer,  employee,  busmess 
politician.  The  fiscal  capacity 
its  Unaits  and  the  signs  are 
limits  are  being  reached. 

Tbe   Tennessee   Valley   Authority 
decades  been  regarded  by  some 
example  of  governmental  economic 
ment;   it  has  symbolized  the 
ernment  could  provide  benefit  i 
seeking  private  enterprise  coul  1 

But  a  year  ago — with 
fare — TVA  requested  and 
sional  forgiveness  on  a  $400 
ment  of  principal  and  Interefet 
Treasury.  TVA  said  It  would  hjive 
consumer  rates  to  an  extent 
would  be  politically  unacceptable 
the  bill  was  subsequently  ve 
been  ▼etoed,  the  shortfall  wolild 
made  up  by  all  the  taxpayers . 

Oovemmental  enterprises 
not  enjoy  extraordinary  econt)m 
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ties, but  are  bound — no  less  than  privately 
owned  enterprises — by  fiscal  limitations. 
Hie  difference  being  that  all  taxpayers  must 
shoulder  the  burden  if  and  when  those  limits 
are  exceeded,  rather  than  customers  or  stock- 
holders as  would  be  the  case  in  a  private  en- 
terprise sltiuition. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  the  economist  Joseph 
Schumpeter  forecast  the  possibility  that  gov- 
ernment might  reach  its  fiscal  limits  In  a 
democracy.  He  wrote: 

"If  the  wlU  of  the  people  demands  higher 
and  higher  public  exjjendltures,  if  more  and 
more  means  are  used  for  purposes  for  which 
private  individuals  have  not  produced  them, 
if  more  and  more  power  stands  behind  this 
will,  and  if  finally  all  parts  of  the  pec^le  are 
gripped  by  entirely  new  ideas  about  private 
property  and  the  forms  of  life — then  the  tax 
state  will  have  run  it6  course  and  society 
wUl  have  to  depend  upon  other  motive  forces 
for  Its  economy  than  self-interest. 

"This  Umlt,  and  with  It  the  crisis  which 
the  tax  state  could  not  survive,  can  certainly 
be  reached.  Without  doubt,  the  tax  state  can 
collapse." 

1  began  my  remarks  by  saying  I  was  cau- 
tiously optimistic.  In  the  face  of  some  of  the 
problems  I  have  described,  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  room  for  optimism. 

A    NEW    PHILOSOPHY    IS    DEVELOPING 

But  I  firmly  believe  we  are  at  »  turning 
point  in  history.  The  succees  or  failure  of  the 
American  system  is  at  issue.  The  results  of 
unrealistic  public  poUcies  surround  us.  And 
the  evidence  is  not  being  ignored. 

In  the  year  1975,  free  enterprise  may  have 
few  of  the  votes,  but  it  is  gaining  intellectual 
ground.  The  perception  of  government  as  a 
problem-solving  catalyst  is  changing.  Its  im- 
age as  a  fiscal  alchemist  is  l>elug  discredited 
as  the  results  come  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  new  generation  o: 
economists  is  reevaluating  the  potentials  of 
capitalism.  In  an  era  of  ponderotis  bureauc- 
racy and  •titagflatlon,"  the  historical  effi- 
ciency of  the  free  market  place  appears  more 
and  more  attractive. 

Ideas  take  time  to  penetrate  a  culture  and 
the  theory  of  government  as  economic  cat- 
eJyst  and  fiscal  alchemist  is  riding  on  sheer 
momentum  alone.  No  one  wants  the  U.S. 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Great  Britain,  where 
public  spending  now  amounts  to  60  percent 
of  ONP.  The  tax  state  there  has  cleaj-ly  run 
its  course. 

What  I  have  said  today  is  not  to  denigrate 
politicians  or  appointed  civil  servants  and  I 
would  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  so  Inter- 
preted. By  an  overwhelming  number,  the  men 
and  women  serving  In  government  are  moti- 
vated 10  serve  it  well. 

The  problem  does  not  lie  In  attracting 
belter  administrators.  This  is  tbe  perennial 
aim  of  reformers.  But  such  efforts  have  not 
achieved  l>etter  policies  because  this  is  not 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

DEFININC   THE    NATDBE    OF    INSTITtrnONS 

The  real  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  failure 
to  define  the  fundamental  limitations  of 
government  and  capabilities  of  business. 

Buslne.ss  decisions  are  made  on  economic 
grounds;  political  decisions  are  based  on 
political  goals.  When  politicians  Me  vested 
with  authority  over  bu.siness  decisions,  they 
exercise  tliat  authority  with  concern  for 
political  repercu-ssions — not  economic  con- 
sequences. 

In  a  democracy,  government  is  a  political 
institution;  its  decisions  are — and  must  al- 
ways remain — essentially  political.  This  docs 
not  mean  that  economic  considerations,  in 
the  sense  of  choosing  the  most  efficient 
course  from  among  alternatives,  can  never 
win  out.  But  t>ecause  of  the  political  nature 
of  government,  economic  efficiency  must  take 
a  back  seat  to  pleasing  voters  and  attracting 
their  support. 

For  example.  It  is  common   and  accepted 


knowledge  in  Washington  that  decisions  u 
to  where  to  locate  domestic  mUit«ry  baaes 
are  made  in  deference  to  the  interests  of 
ctialrmen  of  powerful  Congreeslonai  com- 
mittees. In  reference  to  rewarding  a  particu- 
lar area  for  sapportlng  an  Administration 
or  on  other  primarily  political  grounds. 

Economic  factors  may  be  considered,  but 
political  factors  probably  domtTiate. 

An  economy  under  complete  pohtical  con- 
trol would  result  in  factories  being  located— 
not  at  points  of  greatest  economic  effi- 
ciency— but  in  deference  to  political  sensi- 
tivity. Imagine  what  would  happen  if  refin- 
eries were  built  and  oil  wells  drilled— not  In 
reference  to  transportation,  market  and 
geological  realities — but  on  the  basis  of 
political  considerations.  Clearly,  society  as  a 
whole  would  lose. 

Btisiness  is  a  profit-oriented  Institution, 
and  its  decisions  and  activities  are  bounded 
by  what  has  been  described  as  "the  tyranny 
of  the  balance  sheet."  The  specter  of  having 
to  print  tlie  annual  report  in  red  ink  acts 
as  an  effective  check  on  the  whims,  personal 
prejvidices  and  wislies  of  managers.  Similar 
automatic  checks  are  not  possible  In  a  non- 
profit motivated  government,  the  only  check 
is  the  power  of  the  voters  to  express  In  the 
course  of  the  next  election  their  displeastire 
with  excessive  spending,  mismanagement 
and  waste. 

All  this  suggests  that  the  problems  we  are 
facing  today  are  the  results  of  confusing 
the  essential  natures  of  these  two  Institu- 
tions, and  falling  to  recognize  their  respec- 
tive strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  theorv 
that  government  can  solve  all  production 
problems  and  distribute  benefits  for  all  Its 
citizens  has  led  to  exorbitant  social  expecta- 
tions and  unrealistic  demands.  In  the  des- 
per.ite  attempt  to  live  up  to  these  expecta- 
tions, government  is  failing  in  broad  areas 
and  Is  pulling  the  house  down. 

Sooner  or  later  some  very  fundamental 
questions   mxist   inevitably  be  asked. 

We  will   eventually  have  to  decide: 

First,  In  view  of  the  costs  and  freqiientlv 
negative  resultn  of  regulatory  Intervention. 
would  .society  be  better  served  if  economic 
decision -making  were  exercised  by  pnrfJt- 
orlented   Institutions? 

Second.  Is  government — as  an  essentially 
political  entity — an  elTective  and  appropri- 
ate InsUtutlon  for  achieving  ec&nomic  bene- 
fits.' 

Third,  at  what  point  do  the  fiscal  demands 
of  government  become  excessive  and  begin 
adversely  to  affect  society  as  a  whole? 

Fourth,  what  are  the  so-far  unexplored 
capabilities   of  profit-oriented    Institutions? 

Finally,  based  on  whatever  may  be  the 
limits  of  its  economic  abilities,  what  are 
the  appropriate  limits  of  governmental 
power? 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  these  ques- 
tions. I  hope  you  will  want  to  ponder  them 
at  your  leisure.  For  myself.  I  think  that  in 
the  answers  lies  the  future  of  Industrial 
civilization. 

They  are  abstract  questions,  for  the  most 
part. 

The  answers  depend  upon  one's  view  of 
the  relationship  between  society  and  gov- 
ernment. But  In  society's  response  to  fun- 
damental questions  lies  its  future — or  Its 
future  demise. 

It  has  been  a  pleasiure  being  with  yo\i 
today.  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  invitation 
to   address   you.    And   I   thank   you. 


DEVFLOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  IN 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Senator  Magnuson  and  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1975.  A.s  we  indicated  at  that  time, 
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the  amendment  suggests  a  new  course  of 
action  for  implementing  tlie  development 
assistance  portion  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  author  of  that  proposal  is  Dr.  Roy 
Prosterman,  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  Wasliington.  Yesterday,  Dr. 
Prosterman  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  elab- 
orated extensively  on  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  amendment  No.  819 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  his  statement 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  sets 
out  clearly  and  with  supporting  data  a 
rational  system  of  developmental  goal.^ 
and  the  means  by  which  progress  can  be 
made  toward  achievmg  tliem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Prosterman  s  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Prof.  Rok  L.  Prosterman,  Uni- 
versity  or   Washington   School   of  Law, 

BEFORE      THE      SENATE      FOREIGN      RELATIONS 
COMMrTTEE.   JULT   29,    1975 

Foreign  aid  is  among  the  most  maligned, 
despised,  and  crucially-important,  of  all  gov- 
ernment programs.  The  time  has  come  to  res- 
cue it  from  the  abj-ss  into  which  it  has 
fallen.  And  it  is  a  rescue  operation  which 
only  Congress  is  equipped  to  undertake. 

At  the  very  outset.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  foreign  aid  is  an  extremely  scarce  re- 
source, in  the  sense  that  the  potential  "de- 
mand" for  funding  of  economic  development 
projects  far  exceeds  any  present  or  potential 
"supply"  of  aid  resources  from  the  U.S.  and 
from  all  other  aid-giving  countries.  This 
scarcity  situation  will  prevail  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Whenever  one  has  such  a  scarce  resource, 
it  Is  clear  that  some  basis  for  allocation  miLst 
be  adopted.  Since  all  demands  cannot  be  met, 
some  will  be  rejected,  and  they  will  be  re- 
jected on  grounds  that  can  be  of  varying  de- 
grees of  consistency,  rationality,  or  relevance 
to  the  perceived  reasons  for  giving  aid.  For 
example,  the  grounds  could,  in  theory,  be 
simply  first-come  first-served,  or  could  turn 
on  the  political  complexion  of  the  recipient, 
or  could  express  preference  for  certain  kinds 
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of  projects,  or  could  express  preference  for 
certain  kinds  of  predicted  or  actual  ree>ult.s. 

Wlien  It  is  a  democracy  which  is  supplying 
the  aid,  a  further  problem  Intrudes  at  this 
point,  for,  to  the  extent  that  the  grounds 
for  allocation  are  applied  in  an  inconsistent 
or  apparently  irrational  fashion,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  extent  that  the  grounds  for  al- 
location are  not  persua-slvely  related  to  tlie 
claimed  purposes  of  aid  as  a  means  of  foster- 
ing development,  then  the  public  support 
and  political  consensus  needed  to  sastaln  an 
aid  program  is  likely  to  be  badly  eroded.  The 
resources  then  become  still  scarcer,  relative 
to  the  detnajid.  and  even  greater  pressure  Is 
placed  on  the  already  incon.sistent,  irrational, 
or  irrelevant  principles  of  allocation. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  been  happenlr." 
to  the  U..S.  lorelgn-ald  program  over  the  po.-.t- 
war  years.  It  is  preclciely  wh-.U  has  led  to  u 
decline  in  public  support  for  development 
assistance  whicli  Is  refiected  in  the  awesome 
decline  ui  such  fti.sistance  (so-called  "official 
development  aK.5i-:tance")  as  a  percentage  of 
America's  ONP,  from  2.79  percent  at  the 
height  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  the  late  1940s 
to  only  0.23  percent  currently  one-twelfth 
as  much  as  in  relation  to  our  national  capac- 
ity to  give.  It  is  precisely  what  has  led  to  var- 
ious polling  results  which  shows  60'(,  70',,  , 
even  80 'i  of  Americans  would  like  to  cut 
foreign  aid  still  further,  generally  as  high  or 
higher  a  percentage  as  favors  cut.s  In  any 
other  federal  program. 

America  is  thus  most  of  the  way  toward.s 
having  no  foreign-aid  program  at  all,  and 
unless  this  erosion  of  public  support  can  be 
reversed,  in  a  convincing  and  long-term  man- 
ner, I  believe  that  we  will  be  all  of  the  v.ay 
\ery  soon. 

With  this  iailure,  probably  even  with  the 
present  degree  of  failure,  will  come  future 
alteraatives  so  bleak  for  the  world  that  the 
mUid  reels  back  from  the  merest  glimpse 
of  the  possibilities — popiUation  growth 
checked  only  by  the  periodic  depredations  of 
the  Four  Horsemen,  famine  and  civil  wars 
raging  over  countries  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons,  demagogues  and  extremists  as  the 
standard  of  tliird  world  leaderstiip,  commod- 
ity and  energj'  supplies  and  prices  in  chaos, 
private  investment  and  the  growth  of  trade 
at  a  standstlU  m  an  atmosphere  of  total 
unpredictability,  and  the  suffering  of  billions 
brought  home  to  us  daily  on  our  television 
screens.  And  I  must  add  that  I  consider  the 
present  aid  program,  gravely  deficient  as  it 
is,  as  far  better  than  none. 

RICE  PRODUCTION  PER  HECTARE  jN  NINE  ASIAN  C00;nRIES 


This  bleak  future— for  aid,  for  the  worlds 
poor,  and  inevitably  for  ourselves — cannot  be 
permitted  to  happen.  But  if  it  Is  not  to 
happen,  the  fundamental  question  of  allo- 
cation, of  consciously  establishing  priiaciples 
that  are  defensibly  consistent,  rational,  and 
relevant,  must  be  faced. 

And  it  must  be  faced,  not  by  the  sell- 
perpetuating,  self-serving,  grey,  unimagina- 
tive bureaucracy  of  AID,  whicii  has  an  un- 
betterable record  for  not  facing  such  issues, 
hut  iuaiead  intelligently  and  iinaginatively 
fncpd  by  the  Congress,  and  then  explained 
to  the  people  by  the  Congress,  in  ways  that 
can  rpestablish,  on  a  common  foundation, 
both  the  public  support  for  economic  nssist- 
p.nrp  t'lai  exir,ted  at  the  time  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  nnd  nn  adequate  aid  program  th:<t 
FPr'.es  the  b.asic  needs  of  development. 

I  believe  that  Amend.  No.  819  to  S  181'5. 
inti-oduced  on  July  25th  as  on  atnendinent. 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  Sen.  Mag- 
nuson and  Sen.  Packwood.  would  go  far  to- 
wards establishing  the  conscious  and  defen- 
sible principles  for  allocation  of  this  scarce 
resotu-ce  which  are  .so  desperately  needed. 
This  is  a  proce.s.s  which  begins  with  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  day  of  the  shotgtm  is  over, 
the  day  of  the  rifle  Is  long  shice  here:  we 
have  countries  whose  development  prograin.s 
have  succeeded  admirably,  we  have  models, 
we  have  targets,  we  know  what  will  work 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  we  have  the  tech- 
niques for  mes^urlng  what  Is  being  accom- 
plished a.s  it  is  being  accomplished. 

Stated  very  briefly.  Amend.  No.  819  pro- 
poses to  set  goals  for  performance  in  tliree 
basic  areas:  ownership  of  land  by  those  who 
culiivate  it.  lowered  infant  mortality  rates, 
and  lowered  birth  rates.  In  each  case,  the 
goal  is  set  at  levels  that  reflect  a  significant 
approach  towards  developed-country  per- 
formance, and  towards  the  point  where  eco- 
nomic growth  has  become  essentially  self- 
sustaining.  Progress  towards  these  three  ba- 
sic goals  over  successive  periods  of  time  be- 
comes, tmder  the  proposed  Amendment,  a 
central  and  conscious  prmclple  for  future 
allocations  of  foreign  aid. 

I  propose  to  look  for  a  moment — as  back- 
ground to  the  goals  or  standards  proposed  bv 
Amend.  No.  819 — at  just  what  has  worked. 
First,  I  should  like  to  turn  to  a  study  which 
we  completed  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton just  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  comparative 
proditctlvlty  of  nine  Asian  rice  agrlctUtures. 
and  concerning  certain  other  features  of 
those  nine  societies.  Here  is  the  basic  data: 
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The  primary  source  is  USDA  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  reports  on  rice  production;  supple- 
nenla  data  are  also  taken  from  FAO  crop  reports  and  USAID  1970  Spring  Review  reports.  Infant 
morialily  and  birth  rate  data  are  trom  the  Population  Reference  Bureau  and  United  Nations  data 
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The  consistent  pattern  of  these  figures  Is, 
quite  simply,  that  farmers  who  own  their 
own  land  piroduce  much  more  than  those 
who  do  not.  The  three  great  Asian  land  re- 
forms of  the  post-World  War  n  era— Japan's. 
South  Korea's,  and  Taiwan 's-r-h  a  ve  pro- 
duced rice  agricultures  approximately  two- 
and-a-half  to  three-and-a-half  times  more 


productive,  per  hectare  (or  per  acre)  as 
those  of  countries  like  India  or  the  Philip- 
pines, even  though  the  basic  physical  con- 
ditions for  rice  production  In  the  latter  two 
countries — soil,  water  and  growing  season — 
are  at  least  as  favorable  aa  those  In  the  tt^ 
countries. 
And,  I  might  add.  the  abysmal  performance 


of  the  Philippines,  where  I  have  spent  exten- 
sive time  out  In  the  field  myself,  comes  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  was  there  where  the 
highly-touted  "Green  Revolution"  in  rice 
technology  was  first  developed  and  Intro- 
duced. But  merely  technology,  without  mo- 
tivation, Is  not  enough,  and  the  tenant  farm- 
ers and  landless  laborers   of  countries   like 
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India  and  the  PhilippUies  h 
every  single  country,  every  t 
will   not  make  the  vital  on- 
ments.  such  as  new  drainage 
tems  and  land  levelling,  that 
producing  a  good  first  crop  ; 
prerequisite  to  producing  any  .< 
annual  crop.  Non-owners  will 
or  other  essential  agricultural 
for  about  the  same  reasons  th. 
Washington  apartment  won't 
bathroom  or  kitchen  half-way 
one -year  lease. 

Consider  also  these  figures 
wheat     production,     adapted 
Browns  book.  By  Bread  Alone 
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Again,  It  is  Mexico,  with  its 
gram  of  land  reform,  that  has 
India    and    Pakistan,    despite 
touted  introduction  of  the  ' 
tlon"  technology  in  the  latter, 
far  outpaced  the  collectivized 
farms,  even  more  so  than  Japan 
and  Taiwan  have  outpaced  hei 
of  the  comparative  rice  results, 
has  shown  an  Intermediate  pa 
duction  gain.   (Collectivized  r 
North  Vietnam,  incidentally,  h 
better  than  the  landlord  syster  i 
the  Philippines:   and  we  are  ._ 
this  year  of  the  shortcomings  of 
wheat  farming  in  Russia. 

The  first  chart,  comparing  rli 
also  shows  data  on  two  non-.  „_ 
tors.  Infant  mortality  rates  and 
Here  the  striking  success  stories 
four  producing  countries,  in  e 
the  landlord  system  was  ended 
It  is  becoming  ever  more  clear 
Infant  mortality  must  precede  . 
rates — in   the  sense  of  being  a 
though  not  always  "sufficient" 
the    latter — because   parents 
high  proportion  of  their  children 
Infancy  will  have  extra  children 
against  that  contingency. 

It  is  also  quite  clear  that 
la  vital  to  reduced  Infant  mortall  ;y 
quite     simply,     owner-operators 
equivalent)    with  more  rice  to 
childrens"  bowls  quickly  find 
their  children  are  dying   than 

productivity  and  high-rent 

tenant  farmer,  or  low-productlv 
wage  household  of  the  landless 
owner-operators  also  produce 
for  their  minority  of  non-farmin  5 
and  generate  more  economic 
demand    for    products    and 
kinds — within    their    society 
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those  non-farming  neighbors  with  the  Jobs 
and  wherewithal  to  buy  the  newly-produced 
rice. 

The    old-age    security    provided    by    land 
ownership  also  figures  prominently.  In  many 
societies,   in   the  family   decision   that   they 
will  be  able  to  get  by  in  their  declining  years 
with    fewer    surviving    children.    (China,    It 
should  be  noted,  with  her  different  approach 
to  ending  the  landlord  system,  has  also  had 
to  use  considerably  more  draconian  measures 
to  reduce  birth  rates  than  the  top  three  pro- 
ducing countries.  North  Vietnam,  after  col- 
comparative      lectlvlzatlon,  has  not  reduced  birth  rates,  but 
from     Lester      neither — at    least    to    the   early    1970's— had 
Mexico,  and  in  this  sense  the  factors  cited 
remain  a  vitally  "necessary",  but  not  always 
"sufficient"  condition,   by  themselves,  for  a 
reduction  in  births.  Cultural  factors,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  particular  family-planning  pro- 
gram, can  also  come  into  play.) 

There  are  then,  as  this  data  shows,  and 
as  any  visitor  to  the  countryside  in  these 
countries  can  see,  highly  successful  models 
which  combine  the  es.sential  motivation  of 
land  ownership  (whether  through  deliberate 
land  reform  measures,  as  in  Japan,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea,  and  Mexico,  or  through  a  pre- 
existing traditional  agricultural  structure 
which  is  essentially  egalitarian,  as  In  Jamai- 
ca, Barbados,  or  Trinidad  and  Tobago)  with 
modem  agricultural  technologies:  which 
show  sharp  reductions  in  mortality  rates  for 
their  children:  and  which  then  show  marked 
reductions  in  birth  rates. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  find 
standards  more  relevant  to  the  real  processes 
of  development  than  those  that  would  be  set 
by  Amend.  No.  819.  If  three-quarters  or  more 
of  the  agricultural  land  is  owned  by  those 
who  till  it,  the  first  goal  stated  in  the  Amend- 
ment, then   the  most  fundamental   prereq- 
uisite   for   sustained    agricultural    growth— 
a  universally  "necessary",  though  not  always 
exclusively    by    Itself    "sufficient",   condition 
for  such   growth— has   been   met:    If  Infant 
mortality  ha.s  declined   to  40  per   1000  live 
births  or  less  (or  there  is  an  equivalent  de- 
cline   measured    In    second-year    mortality 
rates,  to  10  per  1000  in  that  age-group  or 
less),  which  Is  the  second  goal  stated  in  the 
Amendment,  then  that  country  Is  perform- 
ing with  great  and  grass-roots  effectiveness 
in  the  basic  areas  of  nutrition,  preventive 
public-health  measures,  and,  probably    ed- 
ucation: and  If  birth  rates  have  declined  to 
30  per  1000  population  or  less,  the  third  goal 
stated,  then  the  Gordlan  knot  of  population 
growth   has   been   cut   In   ways   that  reflect 
even  more  complex  grass-roots  successes   In- 
cluding land-reform  and  other  measures  of 
old-age    security,    lowered    Infant    mortality 
(with  all  which  that,  in  turn.  Implies) ,  effec- 
tive grass-roots  education,  and  the  creation 
for  women  of  roles  alternative  to  early  child- 
bearing. 

Moreover,  the  model  countries  have  geu- 
eraUy  performed  within  the  time  standards 
for  performance  visualized  by  the  Amend- 
ment. That  measure  would  propose  to  set  up 
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as  a  standard  that  each  of  the  three  Boat, 
described— 75  percent  of  land  to  be  owt*3 
by  the  cultivator.  Infant  mortality  reducirt 
to  40  per  1000  live  births  (or  the  second-veir 
equivalent  of  10  per   1000),  and  birth  ratp 
down    to    30    per    1000     v^pulatlon— be   an 
preached    In    some    significant    degree   over 
time:  .so  that  the  gnp  between  past  perform 
ance  and  any  two  of  the  three  goals  should 
be  closed  by  at  least  one-fourth  over  succes 
slve  five-year  periods,  and  the  gap  with  the" 
remaining  goal  closed  by  at  least  two-ftfthi 
with  additional  variations  and  flexibility  al- 
lowing   for    regional    pilot    programs    (with 
somewhat    greater    "gap-closlrg"),    allowlne 
for  some  time-lag  in  meeting  the  birth-rate 
reduction   goal,   and   allowing   for   a  seven- 
year  rather  than  five-year  period  to  measure 
progress  in  the  most  seriously  disadvantaged 
countries;  also,  If  one  of  the  goals  has  already 
been   met,   than   the   lesser   requirement,  of 
"closing  the  gap"  with  the  others  by  one- 
fourth,  applies. 

Countries  which  performed  adequately  or 
brilUantly  in  relation  to  the.se  standards 
would  know  that  they  would  receive  highly- 
preferential  treatment  in  allocation  of  future 
U.S.  aid,  while  countries  which  performed 
poorly  in  relation  to  these  standards  would 
foreclose  themselves  from  subsequent  aid  out 
of  the  80  percent  of  bilateral  aid  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
which  the  Amendment  proposes  to  admin- 
ister under  these  standards — denominating 
these  as  "Least-Developed-Country  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Funds".  The  remaining  20 
percent  of  aid  under  chapter  1  would  still  re- 
main available  for  allocation  on  the  basis  of 
other  considerations. 

The  :^oals  for  progress  over  time  that  would 
be  set  under  Amend.  No.  819  are  highly 
realistic  and  attainable  ones  In  the  light  of 
experience  In  country  after  country.  Land- 
tenure  reforms,  once  decided  on,  have  gen- 
erally been  carried  not  just  one-quarter  or 
two-fifths  of  the  way  to  conclusion  but  all 
the  way  to  conclusion  in  less  than  five  years. 
This  has  been  true.  In  the  course  of  this 
century,  in  Greece,  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  Bolivia:  there  have  been  major 
stages  of  land  reform  which  would  also  meet 
the  proposed  test  of  the  Amendment  In 
Mexico  and  Iran  and  probably,  based  on  par- 
tial  data,  in  several  other  countries.  Such 
programs  currently  appear  to  be  going  for- 
ward—although the  available  data  Is  frag- 
mentary—in Ethiopia  and  Peru  and  perhaps 
Sri  Lanka  (and  to  have  been  preserved,  by  s 
regime  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  re- 
versing it,  in  Chile). 

The  progress  goals  for  reduction  In  infant 
mortality  and  birth  rates  are  also  fully  real- 
istic and  practical.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  following  data  on  first-year  Infant  death 
rates  (the  bill  proposes  th©  slightly  more 
sensitive  second-year  death  indicator,  for 
which  additional  data  would  need  to  be  gath- 
ered, but  which  would  fairly  closely  parallel 
the  first-year  rates)  and  on  birth  rates,  taken 
over  five-year  Intervals  from  1947  to  1972: 
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While  there  are  some  gaps  In  the  available 
data  (gaps  th**  would  be  closed,  In  the 
future,  under  the  monitoring  provisions  of 
Amend.  No.  819),  all  of  the  above  are  "suc- 
cess stories"  which  appear  to  meet  or  exceed 
the  time-progress  standards  that  would  be 
set  by  the  bill  for  reductions  In  Infant-mor- 
lality  and  birth  rate.  All  of  these,  moreover, 
would  fully  meet  the  Amenilment's  ultimate 
land-tenure  requirements  from  at  least  1952 
onward.  (By  contrast,  India's  1951-61  aver- 
age infant  mortality  rate  of  139  per  1000  was 
unchanged  In  the  early  1970'3,  according  to 
the  Population  Reference  Bureau,  and  her 
1954  estimated  birthrate  of  40.9  had  declined 
only  to  a  1970-75  average  of  39.9.  Nor  had 
there  been  any  progress  In  land  reform.) 

Other  countries  that  have  shown  rapid 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  Infant  mortality 
rates  include  Mexico  (reduced  from  105  per 
1000  to  61)  and  Sri  Lanka  (from  110  to  45)  — 
and,  of  coiu-se,  countries  thought  of  until 
quite  recently  In  development  terms  as 
European  "backwaters",  such  as  Greece, 
Portugal,  Malta,  or  Yugoslavia,  have  uni- 
formly reduced  infant  deaths  to  less  than 
45  per  1000  (in  Greece,  27  per  1000)  and 
birth  rates  to  under  20  per  1000. 

It  is  vitally  Important  to  review  such  fig- 
ures, and  such  country  experiences.  In  order 
to  maintain  the  clear-sighted  recognition 
that  it  can  be  done  by  countries  that  want 
to  do  it.  Effective  over-all  development  pro- 
grams can  be  mounted.  And,  as  well,  their 
progress  can  be  measured,  not  only  by  com- 
plete census  tabulations,  but  even  more  con- 
veniently by  adequately-designed  random- 
sample  surveys — in  effect,  by  "consumer  sur- 
veys" seeking  facts  on  matters  such  as  land- 
ownership,  infant  deaths,  and  births,  and 
with  these  progress-monitoring  surveys 
forming  an  Integral  part  of  the  whole  de- 
velopment program. 

What  Amendment  No.  819  to  S.  1816  pro- 
poses, quite  simply,  sharply,  and  dramati- 
cally, and,  I  believe,  quite  practically  and 
realistically,  is  that  the  over-all  development 
program  of  a  country — if  that  country  Is 
normally  to  qualify  for  future  U.S.  aid  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act- 
must  show  concrete  evidence  of  policies  and 
motivations  that,  by  1990  or  soon  thereafter, 
provide  a  high  likelihood  of  achieving  a 
basic  measure  of  grass-roots  wellbelng  for 
the  population,  and  of  achieving  the  essen- 
tial conditions  for  self-supporting  develop- 
ment. 

This  basic  principle  would  then  guide.  In 
the  future,  consciously  and  deliberately,  our 
allocation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  scarce  re- 
source of  foreign  aid.  (Note  too  that  the 
Amendment  does  not  propose  an  effort  to 
trace  the  progress  towards  stated  standards 
to  ojjr  aid  alone — which  would  be  an  im- 
possible task — but  rather  looks  to  the  Impact 
of  that  country's  over-all  development  poli- 
cies and  to  the  way  in  which  that  country 
is  using  all  of  Its  development  resources.  In- 
cluding our  aid,  others'  aid,  and  Internal  re- 
sources, either  to  achieve,  or  not  to  achieve, 
a  better  life  for  Its  people  and  a  set  of  con- 
ditions where  development  can  become 
wholly  self-sustaining.) 

To  apply  tome  principle  of  allocation  Is 
essential.  Willy-nilly,  it  wUl  be  done.  To 
apply  this  principle  of  allocation.  It  seems 
to  me,  is  eminently  rational  and  eminently 
defensible. 

The  brute  fact  remains:  over  the  bafance 
of  this  century,  there  Is  no  country  on  earth 
that  cannot  achieve  economic  development 
In  the  most  basic  terms,  food  self-sufficiency, 
and  population  growth  rates  luider  1  %  if  its 
government  wants  to  follow  policies  calcu- 
lated to  achieve  those  goals.  What  Amend- 
ment  No.  819  says  is,  let  us  help,  by  prefer- 
ence and  priority  m  aUocating  the  scarce 
foreign-aid  resource,  those  governments  that 
set  out  down  that  path  and  show  progress 
along  it.  Paced  with  the  Inescapable  need  to 


allocate  aid  in  1978,  In  1980,  In  1985,  between 
Government  A,  which  is  on  that  path,  and 
Government  B,  which  Is  not,  let  us,  by  all 
means,  allocate  our  aid  to  Government  A, 
under  principles  that  would  control  alloca- 
tion of  four-fifths  of  our  basic  economic  aid, 
given  under  chapter  1  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

We  have  calculrted  at  the  University  of 
Washington — ba.'^ed  on  outlays  required  for 
the  successful  development  programs  and 
cost  estimates  for  mast  major  countries — 
that  the  application  of  over-all  development 
resources  equal  to  about  three  times  the 
current  world  total  of  $10  billion  in  eco- 
nomic developmsiit  aid  ("official  develop- 
ment assistance") ,  if  allocated  strictly  to  the 
highest-priority,  proven  programs,  could 
achieve  self-sufficiency  for  the  billion  poor- 
est people  on  our  planet  by  the  late  1980'6. 
Such  an  augmented  total  of  $30  billion  an- 
nually, even  if  It  came  wholly  out  of  ex- 
ternal Bid  rather  than  Internal  resources, 
would  not  be  large  at  all  in  relation  to  the 
aid-giving  countries'  total  GNP's  of  well  over 
$3  trlUlou  annually.  Spent  on  the  right  pro- 
grams, it  would  be  a  cheap  Insurance  policy 
on  the  planetary  future,  and  a  guarantee 
against  enormous  suffering,  violence,  and 
uncertainty.  But  .';pent  as  it  Is  at  present 
there  will  exist  not  only  virtually  no  pros- 
pect of  Increase  in  the  aid  resources  avail- 
able, but  a  very  strong  prospect  for  further 
shrinkage — and  what  is  left  will  remain  of 
mixed,  often  very  low,  effectiveness. 

The  rationality  of  the  new  approach  em- 
bodied in  the  Amendment — which  Is  a  fur- 
ther step  in  tlie  same  direction  as  changes 
already  Initiated  in  the  aid  program  by  Con- 
gress in  1973 — and  foreign  aid's  defenslblllty 
before  the  taxpayers,  go  together.  Somewhere 
In  the  back  of  their  minds,  large  numbers  of 
Americans  without  any  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  development  matters  sense  that  de- 
velopment programs  can  be  made  to  work, 
and  sense  also  that  many  countries  are  con- 
tinuing to  receive  aid  without  having  done 
anything  to  make  f^etr  development  pro- 
grams work.  It  is  not  xinconcern  with  the 
world's  poor,  but  concern  with  the  perceived 
irrelevance  of  much  "foreign  aid'  to  the 
plight  of  the  world's  poor,  that  leads  large 
numbers  of  Americans  to  oppose  "foreign 
aid"  as  they  under.stand  that  term. 

Let  me  advert,  finally,  to  Just  two  In- 
stances of  AID'S  continuing  failure  to  address 
the  basic  Issues,  reflected  In  the  so-typical 
"smorgasbord"  of  their  current  year's  re- 
quests: a  set  of  requests .80  varied,  so  diffuse, 
so  different  from  place  to  place,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  regard  the  only  principle  of 
"selection"  as  the  bare-knuckle  contest  of 
bureaucratic  infighting — and  In  this  there  is 
much  sad  truth.  First,  the  "Summary"  of 
AID'S  "Fiscal  Year  1976  Submission  to  the 
Congress"  treats  the  fundamental  Issue  of 
land-tenure  reform  virtually  as  an  after- 
thought, and  the  various  country  requests, 
In  case  after  case,  appear  willing  to  assume — 
as  for  years  past — that  a  "credit"  or  "rural 
roads"  or  "coop"  or  "rural  electrification" 
program  can  have  the  same  Impact  and  sig- 
nificance for  the  impoverished,  unmotivated 
tenant  farmer  as  for  the  small  owner- 
operator. 

This  never  has  been  the  case,  and  it  never 
wUl  be,  but  the  bureaucracy  generates  Its 
own  needs,  and  Its  own  rationalizations,  for 
continued  funding.  In  one  particularly  dis- 
Indigenous  example,  where  a  "well-conceived 
land  tenure  system"  finally  is  mentioned,  we 
are  told  (Summary,  p.  34),  "The  Philippines 
wUl  use  FY  1976  aid  for  an  agrarian  reform 
project  aimed  at  converting  one  million 
small  tenant  farmers  to  leaseholders  by  the 
end  of  1977."  A  far  more  acceptable  state- 
ment would  have  been: 

"The  Philippines  has  virtually  given  up  on 
ita  crucial  effort  to  transfer  ownership  of 
land   to  one   million   small   farmers,    once 


stated  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  President 
Marcos'  "New  Society'.  It  had  achieved  barely 
1  %  of  Its  goal  after  30  months  of  effort  and 
minimal  support  from  AID.  Instead,  a 
'smokescreen'  operation  has  been  mounted 
to  extend  the  past,  administratively-compli- 
cated and  historically-ineffectual  effort  to 
legally  regulate  one  million  continuing  laud- 
lord-tenant  relationships  under  leasehold' 
legislation,  an  undertaking  in  which  no  less- 
developed  country  has  ever  been  successful. 
AID  has  been  asked  to  give  support  to  this 
useless  charade,  and  to  proclaim  to  the 
American  Congress  that  this  Is  a  "land  re- 
form" program.  Naturally,  we  have  refused." 
Regrettably,  what  the  ATD  bureaucracy 
has  produced  is  not  this  accurate,  but  hypo- 
thetical, statement,  but  the  straight-faced 
apologia  on  p.  34. 

A  second  Instance  of  ATD's  basic  failuie  to 
address  the  Isfues  can  be  seen  permeating 
the  "Smnmary"  of  the  proposed  1976  "popu- 
tlon"  program.  As  one  population  expert  put 
it  during  my  own  very  recent  discussions  of 
foreign-aid  with  ofBclals  of  the  major  West- 
ern European  donors,  AID  has  taken  a  com- 
pletely 'mechanistic"  view  of  family-plan- 
ning support — concentrating  on  the  mere 
supply  of  technology,  such  as  condoms  and 
lUDs  and  "delivery"  services  for  them — with- 
out any  significant  effort  to  Integrate  family 
planning  programs,  or  even  any  apparent 
cof.scioxisness  of  the  need  to  Integrate  them, 
or  to  assign  priorities,  in  accordance  with 
the  economic-development  context  and  vrtth 
key  program.s  such  as  old-age  security  meas- 
ures and  measures  for  the  reduction  of  in- 
fant mortality.  Here.  AIDs  chief  family  plan- 
ner i.s  clearly  applying  l95o  thinking  to  1975 
problems. 

The  AID  bureaucracy's  failure  to  deal  in 
basics,  to  face  the  need  to  set  the  right 
standards  and  the  relevant  priorities,  and  to 
do  so  rationally  and  consistently,  simply  will 
not  be  accepted  by  the  American  public  any 
longer.  At  the  same  time,  my  own  extensive 
experience  in  speaking  on  this  subject  to 
various  audiences  around  the  country,  and 
polls  such  as  that  commissioned  two  j-ears 
ago  by  the  Overseas  Dex-elopment  Council, 
are  persuasive  that,  while  60', ,  70%  or  80',: 
of  Americans  questioned  tell  Mr.  Gallup  and 
the  varioxis  pollsters  that  they  would  cut 
"foreign  aid  "  as  they  understand  that  term, 
a  good  two-thirds  of  Americans  would  sup- 
port more  aid  to  help  poor  people  In  other 
countries  live  better  lives  and  move  towards 
self-sufficiency. 

That  gap,  between  warm  i-esponse  and  cold 
appraisal,  can  be  bridged,  by  transforming 
the  discredited  "foreign  aid"  of  the  past  Into 
the  effective,  rationally-allocated  and  scien- 
tifically-monitored "Earth  Aid "  of  the  fu- 
ture. Public  support  for  help  to  the  poor 
world — If  it  really  is  transformed  Into  mean- 
ingful help — can  flower  again  In  a  way  fully 
parallel  to  the  support  that  existed  for  the 
astonishingly  successful  and  wonderfully 
generous  Marshall  Plan.  But  It  Is  a  bridging 
operation  that  can  only  be  performed  by 
the  Congress,  and,  I  respectfully  suggest, 
through  a  measure  such  as  Amendment  No. 
819. 

Indeed,  it  is  precisely  an  approach  of  this 
kind  that — In  tentatively  exploring  it  with 
them — I  have  seen  draw  virtually  unani- 
mous support  from  American  audiences  of 
every  kind  over  the  past  year.  This  is  an  ap- 
proach which  the  American  public  can  un- 
derstand, and  believe  In,  and  support. 

But  of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain.  If 
foreign  aid  Is  to  rise  out  of  the  abyss  into 
which  It  has  fallen,  if  it  Is,  in  fact  to  be 
transformed — and  If  we  should  seek  to  de- 
scribe a  dramatically  new  approach  in  a 
diamatically  new  way,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  the  term  "Earth  Aid' — then  that 
transformation  must  be  \\rought  by  the 
Congress. 

One  final  point  should  be  made.  ;n  response 
to    the    question,    "Are    U.S.    aid    resource-j 
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sufficient  tx3  provide  leverage 
matters?"  The  answer  Is  yes. 
first,  that  our  aid  resources 
sent  a  significant  element  ol 
"discretionary"  budget  for 
countries    (for   example. 
Philippines) ;  secondly,  that 
gress  of  the  principles 
No.  819  would  strengthen  the 
within  a  number  of  less 
who   wish   to   move   In   this 
could   Itself  help  shift  the 
direction  of  basic  reforms; 
ership  might  move  a  number 
donors  (already  tending  that 
in  the  same  direction,  thus 
available   "leverage";    and,   fl 
rebuilding  public  support  in 
rationally-allocated  aid  progrji 
more  adequate  in  its  funding 
more  and  more  effective 
years  passed,  rather  than  less 
present  prospect. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr. 
Intentioned  actions  of  the 
quently  have  unintended 
which  penalize  the  very  _ 
tended  to  help.  There  Is  no 
ent  example  of  this  paradjjx 
pension  increases  which  pu 
ual  In  a  higher  income  bractet 
other  Government  benefits 
person  had  previously  been 

The  July  social  security 
a  modest  and  very 
disastrous  results  for  Soutji 
whose  only  "income"  was 
and  had  checks  of  $160 
month. 

The  Increase  made  these 
eligible  for  supplementary 
come,  and  as  a  consequen<Je 
for  medicaid.  Not  only  did 
individuals  to  assume  the 
medicare  premium,  which 
previously,  but  more  seriously 
coverage  for  certain  items 
aid  paid,  but  medicare  does 
A  woman  in  Sioux  Falls,  S 
that  her  actual  income 
than  $60  when  her  social 
went   up   $12.50.   Because 
clearly  why  remedial  action 
I  would  lilce  to  share  with 
colleagues  the  facts  of  this 
sure  that  every  Senator  knt^w 
parable  "horror  stories"  in 

Before  the  recent  cost-o: 
justment  in  social  security 
constituent  had  a  total  mon 
of  $173.90.  She  received  $16 
ly  from  social  security  and 
as  SSI.  The  SSI  eliglbUity 
aid  coverage  for  the  pr 
which   she   must    take   for 
arthritis. 

This  month,  the  woman" 
curity  check  increased  to  $1 
that  Increase  made  her  $2.30 
too  wealthy  for  SSI.  She  mijst 
out  of  her  own  pocket  $6.70 
and  $60  per  month  for  the 
drugs  she  must  take.  These 
penses  whittle  her  social 
down  to  $113.30.  Thus,  she 

before  even  considering 

tor  or  hospital  deductibles 
must  pay  under  medicare, 
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considering     rent,     food,     and     other 
necessities. 

Before  July  3: 

Social   SecTirlty  check #167.50 

SSI    check -f6.  40 


Total  173.90 

After  July  3: 

SS    check $180.00 

Prescription    drugs —60.00 

Medicare   premium —6.70 
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Total  113.30 

Mr.  President,  this  only  goes  to  show 
the  urgent  need  for  prompt  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  445,  which  I  introduced 
along  with  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  insure  that  an  increase  in  one  Gov- 
ernment pension  does  not  disqualify  a 
person  for  others.  It  also  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  including  the  cost  of  needed 
prescription  drugs  under  medicare.  I 
understand  there  are  four  Senate  bills 
which  would  accomplish  the  badly 
needed  result:  S.  440,  S.  862,  S.  1456  and 
S.  1504. 

Action  on  such  legislation  will  assure 
the  older  people  of  this  country  that  we 
do  not  intend  Government  programs  to 
be  in  conflict.  When  we  raise  false  hopes 
of  a  benefit  increase  and  dash  those 
hopes  through  unjust  loopholes,  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  be  concerned.  People 
like  the  woman  in  Sioux  Falls  need  help, 
not  rhetoric,  so  I  urge  the  Senate  again 
to  pass  the  necessary  corrective 
legislation. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy  is  keyed 
to  the  creation  of  more  jobs  for  American 
workers.  Having  more  jobs  means  hav- 
ing more  money  in  circulation  and  a 
healthier  economy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  vigorously  supported  the  job 
development  tax  credit.  He  also  sup- 
ported the  proposal  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican industry  to  expand  its  work  force. 
By  advocating  general  revenue  sharing, 
Senator  Scott  is  encouraging  States  to 
solve  their  problems  at  the  local  level. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Hugh  Scott's  out- 
standing record  on  job  opportunities  and 
regional  development  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Job  OppoRTUNrriEs  and  Reoional 
Development 
s4th  congbess 
Legislation 
S  472— a  bin  to  provide  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a  full  employment  policy  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  full  employ- 
ment board. 

S.  607— a  bUl  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  emergency  Job  programs  for  one  year. 
S.  766 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974 
so  as  to  increase  from  13  to  26  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  for  which  an  Individual 


may  receive  emergency  compensation  there 
under. 

S.  767 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  so 
as  to  Increase  from  26  to  39  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  an  individual  may  receive 
unemployment  assistance  under  the  special 
unemployment  assistance  program. 

S.  1326 — a  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  un- 
employed persons  and  for  other  purposes. 
Votes 

Voted  for  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1975. 

Voted  for  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1975. 

93RO    CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  1475 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  double  In- 
vestment credit  for  certain  property  placed 
in  service  in  rural  areas  which  will  assist  in 
providing  new  employment  opportunities. 
Votes 

Voted  for  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  Amendments. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Employment  Amend- 
ments of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  a  selective 
public  employment  subsidy  in  areas  of  high 
persistent  unemployment,  and  to  provide 
assistance  to  underemployed  as  well  as  un- 
employed. 

Voted  for  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Amendments. 

Voted  for  Amendment  to  Increase  from  $5 
to  $10  million  funds  for  rural  housing  for 
domestic  farm  labor. 

Special  Employment  Assistance  Act  of  1974 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  loans  to 
small  business  concerns  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance as  a  result  of  base  closings. 


FOR 


SUPPLY-DEMAND    ESTIMATES 
WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  current  and  rumored  sales 
of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  When  we 
consider  the  debacle  that  occurred  In 
1972  when  the  Russians  outtraded  and 
outmaneuvered  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  completely,  tlie  American 
people  have  a  right  to  be  concerned. 

However,  I  have  been  disturbed  in 
recent  days  by  some  of  the  statements 
that  are  being  made  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  high  Government  oflBcials 
regarding  the  export  of  grain  and  par- 
ticularly our  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  leaders  will  refrain 
from  making  emotional,  ill-founded 
statements  about  the  current  supply  and 
demand  situation  of  grain  and  that  they 
will  consider  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

In  an  effort  to  help  to  clarify  the  facts 
and  the  issues  involved,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Dole,  and  I  have 
asked  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  prepare  a 
memorandum  for  the  committee  mem- 
bers. I  believe  that  this  memorandum 
does  help  to  put  the  entire  issue  in  true 
perspective  and  should  dispel  some  of  the 
fears  that  are  being  voiced. 

Furthermore,  we  have  directed  the 
staff  to  stay  in  constant  touch  with 
USDA  officials  and  others  Interested  in 
the  grain  trade  during  the  August  recess. 
On  August  11,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture will  issue  its  next  crop  report. 
This  report  should  give  us  much  better 
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Information  about  the  amount  of  grain 
that  we  will  be  able  to  exi}ort  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  other  countries. 
We  have  directed  the  staff  to  confer 
with  the  USDA  upon  the  release  of  this 
report  and  to  provide  an  Independent 
analysis  for  all  committee  members  after 
the  issuance  of  the  August  11  report. 
Although  Congress  will  be  in  recess  and 
the  Members  will  not  be  in  Washington. 
I  have  asked  that  the  staff  apprise  the 
committee  members  of  the  results  of 
their  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultuie  and  Forestry  has  jurisdiction 
over  agriculture  and  the  exiJort  of  agri- 
cultural products.  We  are  fulfilling  our 
responsibility  by  having  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  appear  periodically  before 
the  committee  to  report  on  the  supply 
and  demand  situation  for  agricultural 
commodities,  farm  and  food  prices,  and 
the  state  of  the  agricultural  economy 
generally. 

We  had  a  very  Informative  hearing 
on  July  11,  after  the  July  10  crop  report. 
Although  the  Congress  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion when  the  August  crop  report  comes 
in,  we  can  have  additional  hearings  in 
September  if  the  situation  warrants. 
There  is  some  feeling  among  committee 
members  that  we  should  ask  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  appear,  since 
he  has  begun  to  speak  out  on  agricultural 
policy. 

In  any  event,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  staff  memoran- 
dum be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANOrM 

To:  Committee  Members. 

Prom:  Conmilttee  Staff. 

Subject:      Supply-Demand      Estimates     for 

Wheat  and  Com. 
Date:  July  30, 1975. 

Recent  grain  purchases  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  further  deterioration  of 
their  grain  crop  have  received  much  pub- 
licity. As  a  result,  there  is  concern  about  the 
adequacy  of  U.S.  stocks  and  the  effect  of 
these  grain  purchases  on  domestic  grain  and 
rood  prices. 

These  concerns  are  legitimate.  Therefore, 
the  following  Information  was  developed  for 
Committee  Members  to  pro\  ide  the  most  cur- 
rent data  available. 

I.   SUPPLY   AND   DEMAND    SlrU.\rlC>N   TOR    WHEAT 

Beginning  stocks  of  old  wheat  as  of  JiUy  1. 
1975  were  319  million  bushels— 29  percent 
nbove  beginning  stocks  in  1974.  The  most 
recent  projection  of  wheat  production  for 
this  year  Is  2.187  million  bushels— 21  per- 
cent above  last  year.  Tlie  total  supply  for 
fhe  1975-76  marketing  year  therefore  Is  esti- 
mated at  2,507  million  bushels— 22  percent 
greater  than  the  total  supplv  In.'^t  year  and 
the  largest  since  1961. 

On  July  25,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reasses.sed  the  demand  situation  in  light  of 
the  recent  Russian  purchases.  This  newest 
esiimate  indicates  that  domestic  demand  this 
year  might  total  800  mUlion  bushels  of  which 
about  525  mUlion  bushels  would  be  u.sed  for 
food  and  some  275  million  for  feed  and  seed. 
This  would  represent  a  very  strong  domestic 
Offtake,  17  percent  higher  than  last  year.  Ab- 
summg  this  level  of  domestic  consumption, 
there  would  stUl  be  over  1,700  million  bush- 
els avaUable  for  export  and  carryover. 


USDA  Is  now  estimating  that  record  export 
sales  of  1,200  mUUon  bushels  could  develop 
this  year.  This  estimate  considered  all  cur- 
rent sales  Including  the  165  million  bushels 
ah-eady  purchased  by  the  Russians  and  the 
prior  record  level  of  wheat  export*  was  1.186 
mUlion  bushels  in  1972-73,  the  year  of  the 
previous  large  Russian  purchases.  However, 
even  with  exports  of  1,200  million  bushels, 
the  ending  stocks  in  1976  would  stUl  be  at 
the  500  million  bushel  level — 56  percent  above 
cairyover  coming  into  this  year  and  the 
highest  since  1972. 

2.  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  StTUATION  FOB  CORN 

Carryover  of  old  crop  corn  on  October  1, 
1975,  Is  now  estimated  at  360  million  bvish- 
els — -down,  one  fourth  from  the  previous  year. 
Latest  production  estimate  for  this  year  is 
6,046  million  bushels — 30  percent  above  last 
year's  crop.  If  this  estimate  proves  correct, 
the  total  corn  supply  this  year  will  be  around 
6.407  million  bushels — 25  percent  above  last 
year. 

Latest  estimates  of  demand  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  place  total  domestic  re- 
quirements at  about  4,365  bUllon  busheta. 
Of  this  amount,  approximately  3,900  million 
bushels  would  be  used  for  feed  and  465  mil- 
lion bushels  for  food,  seed  and  Industrial 
purchases. 

Therefore,  we  wUl  have  about  2,042  mUlion 
bushels  above  domestic  needs,  available  for 
export  and  for  carryover  stocks  in  1976-77. 

The  latest  (July  25,  1975)  estimates  by  the 
Department  indicate  potential  exports  of 
corn  of  up  to  1,300  mlUlon  during  1976-76. 
Again,  this  figure  includes  allowances  for  cur- 
rent and  expected  Russian  grain  purchases 
(185  mUUon  bushels  to  date)  and  it  exceeds 
the  previous  record  of  corn  exports  of  1,258 
mUlion  bushels.  If  these  estimates  prove  cor- 
rect, our  carryover  stocks  wUl  still  Increase 
to  841  million  bushels,  an  increase  of  134 
percent. 

3.  RUSSIAN  GRAIN  PURCHASES 

The  toal  grain  sales  (wheat,  corn  and  bar- 
ley) to  the  Soviet  Union  by  private  U.S.  grain 
export  firms  through  July  25,  1975  amount 
to  401  million  bushels.  None  of  these  sales 
involves  U.S.  government  credit  or  grain  ex- 
port subsidies. 

These  sales  are  on  an  "aU  origin"  basis. 
Most  of  the  wheat  and  corn  is  expected  to  be 
shipped  from  the  U.S.  but  very  little  VS.  bar- 
ley Is  expected  to  be  shipped. 

In  addition,  the  USSR  has  purchased  a 
total  of  about  138  million  bushels  of  wheat 
from  Canada  and  Australia,  so  USSR  total 
purchases  amount  to  639  mUIion  bushels 
or  Just  over  14  million  metric  tons. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  total  Soviet 
grain  crop  Is  now  about  185  million  metric 
tons.  The  highest  level  of  Soviet  grain  con- 
sumption in  the  past  three  years  was  about 
200  mlUlon  tons  so  expected  production  and 
visible  pvu-chases  at  this  time  would  nearly 
cover  this  consumption  level. 

4.    COMPARISON    OF    1978    PURCHASES    WITH 
CURRENr  PURCHASES 

In  1972,  the  Soviet  Union  purchased  over 
430  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  240 
million  bushels  of  corn  compared  to  cur- 
rent purchase  levels  of  165  mUlion  bushels 
of  wheat  and  185  nUlllon  bushels  of  corn. 

In  addition  to  tlie  difference  in  size  of 
the  purchases,  there  are  other  significant 
differences. 

a)  In  1972,  there  was  no  requirement  that 
U.S.  export  firms  report  current  sales  to 
the  Government,  so  the  Russians  were  able 
to  conclude  their  purchases  in  1972  in  vir- 
tual secrecy.  But,  Section  812  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  legislation  developed  by  this  Commit- 
tee, makes  all  export  sales  subject  to  USDA 
reporting  regulations  that  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  .secrecy  surrounding  the  1972 
grain  sales. 

At  this  time,   exporters  we  required   to 


report  all  sales  on  a  weekly  basis.  In  addi- 
tion, any  sales  of  100,000  tons  or  more  are 
required  to  be  reported  within  24  hours 
Since  July  24,  fvuther  safeguards  have  been 
instituted  and  exporters  are  required  to  ad- 
vise the  Department  of  AgrlciUture  of  anv 
large  potential  sales  before  final  negotiation 
of  the  sale. 

b)  lu  1972.  a  total  of  about  $160  million 
in  subsidies  were  paid  on  wheat  exported  to 
the  USSR — an  average  of  40.6  cents  per 
bushel.  There  are  no  export  subsidies  on  this 
year's  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

c)  In  1972,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration provided  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  about  60  percent  of  their  purchases. 
There  is  no  government  credit  Involved  in 
the  Soviet  sales  this  year. 

5.    STAFF    MONITORING   OF   DEVELOPMENT 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  maintained  daUy  contact 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
wlU  continue  to  do  so.  The  August  11  Cron 
Report  is  extremely  important  in  view  ol 
possible  weather  complications  The  staff 
wUl  meet  with  Department  spec'tallsta  when 
this  report  Is  Issued  to  further  assess  the 
situation  and  report  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

ESTIt.nTED  CHANGE  IN  U.S.  GRAIN  POSITION  FROM  PRt- 
VIOUS  YEAR  TO  1975-76  MARKETING  YEAR 


Million 
bushels 
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COMPARISON    OF   U.S.   GRAIN    POSITION   AND   EXPORTS 

TO  THE  USSR.  FOR  1972  AND  1975  MARKETING  YEARS  1 

(In  millions  of  busheisj 


Wheat  Corn 

1972     1975:       1972       1975' 

Beginning  slocks 863  319  1,126  360 

?';<','«:'"on,- 1.545  2,187  5  573  6,046 

Total  supply 2,409  2.507  6,700  6/107 

Domestic  use 785  800  4,733  i.m 

Available  for  export  and 

carryover 1,624  1,707  1,967  2  0" 

Export  sales  to  U.S.S.R. ...  433  a  165  240  - 185 

Total  export  sales 1, 188   <  1,200  1258  "1300 

Endingstocks 438  50/  709  742 

1  The  marketing  year  for  wheal  begins  on  July  1  and  for  com 
it  begins  on  October  I. 

'  1975  production,  supply,  use  and  quantities  for  export  and 
carryover  are  USDA  projections. 

'  U.S.S.R.  purchases  as  of  July  25, 1975. 

♦  USDA  upper  limit  projection  of  export  sales  coiisKJerine 
curieiil  sjlej  and  anticipated  demand. 


GRAIN  SALES  TO  RUSSL'V 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultiue  Committee,  Senator  Talmadge. 
in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  present  situ- 
ation regarding  the  sale  of  v\-heat  and 
feed  grains  to  Russia. 
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This  report  that  we  subttiit 
sic»i  In  the  Record  Is  a  d«  tailed 
nation  of  the  present  position 
our  supply  of  grains  and 
efforts  being  made  by  the 
culture  Committee  to  monitjor 
situation. 
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NO    EXPORT 

I  have  always  opposed 
tinue  to  oppose  any  form  of 
eluding  prior  approval  that 
wheat  farmers  access  to  w 
If  we  are  going  to  continue 
farmers  to  produce  to   .„ 
they  deserve  the  rewards  of 
sales. 

As  the  chairman  lndicat«jd, 
of  the  Agriculture  Committe 
tain  a  close  monitoring  of 
and  of  production  forecasts 
weeks. 
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THE   75TH   ANNIVERSARY 
PAHU    ELEMENTARY 
OAHU,  HAWAn 


Ha'  (rail 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presidenlt 
75  academic  year  in  Hawaii 
75th  anniversary  of  Waipaliu 
tary  School,  the  oldest  school 
ward  District  of  Oahu. 
founding  at  the  turn  of  the 
student  body  of  125  and 
sometimes  traveling  miles  by 
back,  or  buggy — received  the 
education  In  the  district. 

Since  1899,  Waipahu  Elen 
significantly    expanded— its 
peaking  at  2,000  in  the  early 
merits  of  its  educational 
denced  by  the  number  of  for^ier 
hu  students  who  have 
munlty  as  leaders  in  business 
and  public  service. 

Because  education — 
our  young — is  vital  to 
Hawaii  and  our  Nation.  I  ask 
consent  that  material  written 
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pahu Elementary  School  students  be 
printed  in  the  Record  In  commemoration 
of  the  school's  75th  anniversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WAIPAHI7  ELEMENT AET  SCHOOL  |  1899-1974) 

Small,  small  school. 

Founded  In  cane  fields, 

Near  a  stable  camp. 

Year  by  year  It  grows 

More  children,  more  teachers 

How  fast  It  grows ! 

New  playground. 

New  calelorium. 

New  classrooms. 

Now  so  big  and  large. 

IJSA  Takicuchi. 

FUty  years  from  now  Waipahu  Elementary 
School  will  be  Hawaii  State  University.  People 
will  have  machines  strapped  to  their  backs 
to  make  them  fly.  There  will  be  no  more  gas 
shortages  because  the  astronauts  will  dis- 
cover millions  and  mllUous  of  tons  of  gas  on 
the  moon  and  ou  Mars.  Food  will  Just  coet  a 
penny.  Houses  will  be  like  <i  king's  palace.  The 
backyards  will  be  at  least  10  acres.  People  will 
be  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet.  Dog's  collaj-s 
will  be  trimmed  with  emeralds  and  diamonds 
which  will  come  from  the  planets  Pluto  and 
Nepture.  The  laws  wlU  change.  Nobody  wUl 
be  a  robber  because  there  would  be  no  need 
to  rob.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
will  see  to  It  that  everybody  gets  a  share  of 
the  riches. 

Ramona  Villa, 

Grade  4. 

My  FuTtmE 
I  wUl  be  an  old  teacher  35  years  from  today. 
The   school   wlU   be   the   same   as   when  I 
attended  it. 

I  will  always  remember  this  school  as  long 
as  I  live.  I  wiU  remember  the  room  I  was  In  in 
the  4th  grade.  I  will  always  like  this  school. 
My  children  will  like  It  here  too.  My  hus- 
band will  be  a  good  man.  He  wlU  be  hand- 
some too.  I  will  marry  a  rich  man,  and  my 
mom  .ind  dad  will  like  him. 

Stephanie  Nelson, 

Grade  4. 

Many  students. 
Reading,  playing,  working. 
Friendship,   happiness,   learning,  good. 
My  school. 

James  Pak, 

Grade  5. 

The  PuTtnu: 
In  the  year  2000.  our  school  will  be  like 
outer  space  with  very  mcderu  equipments. 
The  school  would  have  more  supplies,  and 
maybe  there  might  be  new  books  to  read  In 
the  library. 

When  I  grow  up,  I  would  like  to  be  an  ac- 
countant so  I  would  have  enough  money  to 
send  my  children  to  Waipahu  Elementary 
School.  I  wish  the  P.T.A.  would  have  more 
money  by  then  ta  get  more  things  for  our 
children. 

Eileen  Cadlente, 

Grade  4. 

REMARKS'  OF  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
ON  'MEET  THE  PRESS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  transcript  of 
NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  of  Simday.  July 
27,  1975.  on  which  I  was  the  guest,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


mxet  the  Prxss  '' 

Mr.  Spivak.  Our  guest  today  on  MEET  THK 
PRESS  is  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Mike  Mansfleld  of  Montana. 

Senator  Mansfield  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1952  after  ten  years  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  tjeen  Majority  Lead- 
er since  1961  and  long  an  important  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  com- 
mittee. 

We  will  have  the  first  questions  now  from 
Bill  Monroe  of  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Senator  Mansfleld,  If  the  Con- 
gress doesn't  take  some  action  In  the  next 
five  days  before  It  goes  on  Its  summer  recess 
on  energy,  aU  controls  ou  oil  will  go  off  and 
at  the  end  of  August  automatically  gasoline 
prices  will  go  way  up. 

Now.   to  prevent   that,    can   the   Congrws 
agree  In  the  next  few  days  to  accept  Presi- 
dent Fords  gradual  oil  decontrol  proposal') 
Senator  Manstiud.  That  U  a  possibility. 
Mr.  Monrob.  OiUy  a  pc«sibUlty  ? 
Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  right. 
JJr.  MoNEOE.  What  happens  If  the  Congress 
doss  not  accept  the  President's  plan? 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  that  happens,  then 
it  means  control.?  will  go  off  on  August  3l»t 
and  prices  for  gasoline  will  skyrocket. 

Mr.  MoNsoB.  There  is  no  alternative  be- 
tween those  two. 

li  the  President's  plan  is  not  accepted,  then 
all  controls  would  go  off  at  the  end  of 
August. 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  only  alternative 
would  be  a  three  to  six  months'  extension  of 
present  controls. 
Mr.  Monroe.  Do  you  think  that  is  likely? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Possible. 
Mr.  Monroe.  Would  the  President  accept  U? 
Senator  Mansfield.  He  said  he  wouldn't, 
but  we  11  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  Monroe.  How  much  of  a  possibility  is 
there  that  the  Congress  will  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's plan? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Can't  say.  Fifty-fifty. 
Mr.  Monboe.  What  would  the  President's 
plan  do  to  lower  gasoline  consumption? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  it  would  bring 
about  a  decontrol  on  a  phased-out  basis 
for  old  oil.  That  is,  oU  already  producing 
between — wells  which  produce  between  15 
and  20  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  It  would,  as  I 
say,  stretch  it  out  for  39  months,  which 
would  bring  about  an  Increase  of  one  and  a 
half  per  cent  the  first  year,  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  the  second  year,  three  and  a  third 
per  cent  the  third  year. 

It  would  also  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
price,  a  cap  of  $11.50, 1  believe,  and  the  Pres- 
ident would  then  offer  legislation  for  rebates 
and  also  for  e.'ccess  profits  windfall  taxes. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Are  you  personally  In  favor 
cf  the  President's  plan? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  It  should  be 
given  every  consideration.  I  think  he  has 
come  a  considerable  length  of  way  towards 
trj-ing  to  reach  a  compromise  from  nothing 
In  the  way  of  a  cut-off  to  30  months,  to  39 
months,  with  a  lowering  of  the  cap. 
(Announcements.) 

Mrs.  Drew.  Senator  Mansfleld,  In  May 
speaking  of  the  Congress  inacUon  on  the  en- 
ergy program,  you  said  the  Congress  has  an 
energy  crisis  of  Its  own.  Not  much  has  really 
happened  since  then.  Do  you  think  the  Con- 
gress still  has  that  kind  of  energy  crisis? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  much  has  hap- 
pened since  then.  There  has  been  bills  re- 
ported out  of  the  Conmierce  and  Interior 
Committees.  We  have  considered  a  number  of 
energy  bills  out  of  Henry  Jackson's  commit- 
tee. We  only  have  thr«  on  the  calendar  at 
the  present  time  and  we  hope  to  get  two  of 
them  this  coming  week. 

Mrs.  Drew.  The  Congress  wiU  adjourn  at 
the  close  of  this  following  week  for  a  month, 
and  as  we  have  counted  that  leaves  61  work- 
ing days  to  work  until  Christmas  and  that 
assumes  work  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
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Senator  MANsriELn.  The  Senate  always 
works  Mondays  and  Fridays  and  sometimes 
on  Saturdays. 

Mrs.  Drew.  Do  you  think  thp.t  is  enough 
time  to  take  care  of  all  the  large  questions 
on  the  agenda? 
Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  Drew.  Do  you  iniderstand,  Senator, 
why  there  Is  a  decline  in  public  confidence  in 
the  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  the  people  have 
never  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  recall  a  couple  years  ago  at  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  I  pointed  out  that  our  stand- 
ing was  28  percent  according  to  a  Gallup  poll 
and  Fltz  HolUngs  of  South  Carolina  said 
"Don't  say  anything  about  it.  that  is  as  high 
as  we  have  ever  gotten. 

Mr.  Will.  Senator,  with  contidence  in  Con- 
gress declining  the  Senate  will  come  l>ack  in 
September  and  begin  its  ninth  month  of  con- 
sidering who  should  be  the  second  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  choosing  betueen  the 
Republican,  Mr.  Wyman,  who  was  certified  by 
the  unanimous  Ballot  Law  Commission  the 
winner  In  New  Hampshire  and  Mr.  Durkin. 
the  Democrat,  who  charged  no  fraud  ov  other 
Illegality  but  asked  (inaudible). 

Senator  Mansfield,  (inaudible)  nor  did 
Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Will,  (inatidible)  No  oue  has,  though. 

Given  the  fact  no  one  has  cliarged  fraud 
and  that  Mr.  Wyman  was  certified  the  winner, 
why  did  the  Senate  not  seat  Mr.  Wyman  even 
provi.'!ionally? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Been  use  we  had  two 
certificates  of  election  and  what  ue  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  abide  by  Article  1,  Section  5  of 
the  Constitution,  which  na^a  tItHt  each  House 
shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  validity  oi  its  own 
members. 

Mr.  Will.  Did  not  the  flt;;'i  csi-rijicRtion 
from  New  Hampshire  supersede  the  one  that 
Mr.  Durkin  had? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Evident; v  not. 

Mr.  Will.  The  Democrats  have  been  unable 
to  sluit  off  debate  on  ihLs  and  tlie  Republi- 
cans think  they  can  hold  and  avoid  cloture. 
Do  you  realistically  expect  to  be  able  to  shut 
off  debate  on  this  even  In  September? 

Senator  Mansfif.ld.  Time  will  tell.  Tliere 
Is  always  the  possibility,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  adiiere  to  the  Con- 
stitutional responsibility  which  is  ours. 

Mr.  Will.  'You  theii  think  of  as  no  choice 
the  Republican  choice  of  sending  this  back 
to  New  Hampshire  and  letting  the  people  have 
a  special  election? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Wliat  we  '.vould  like  to 
do  would  be  to  vote  on  the  proposals,  25  or  35 
reported  out  unanimously  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, but  the  Republicans  will  not  let  vis 
get  to  a  vote  on  those  proposals  and  we'd 
like  to  cast  our  votes  on  the  evidence  and  I 
want  to  assure  you  there  is  no  .stealing,  no 
hanky-panky,  no  skullduggery  attached  to 
our  position  on  this  election. 

Mr.  Cloud.  Senator,  n  minute  ago  you  said 
that  you  thought  the  compromiKe  energy 
package  that  the  President  had  sent  up  to  the 
Hill  should  be  given  every  cou.=ideratlon  btu 
I  would  like  to  take  another  run  at  Mr. 
Monroe's  question  and  ask  you  whether  you 
personally  favor  It  at  this  point? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  inclined  to  give  it 
every  consideration  because  Just  about  a  week 
ago  I  made  a  speech  In  which  I  .^ald  nobody 
is  going  to  gain  no  matter  how  this  comes  out. 
that  prices  are  going  to  go  up  anyway  and 
I  suggested  that  a  stretch-out  period  for  de- 
control extend  from  four  to  sis  years,  that  the 
$2  Import  tax  be  taken  off.  The  President  has 
not  done  so  and  doesn't  intend  to  do  so  at 
tills  time  anyway,  but  I  think  he  has  come 
some  way  and  I  thUik  he  is  entitled  to 
consideration. 

Mr,  CLotro.  Well,  in  any  case  it  appears 
that  a  good  portion  of  the  Democrats  In 
Congress  have  serious  reservfttioa<!  about  the 
President's  plan. 


Senator  Mansfifio.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  CiciTD.  Why?  After  all  the  ballyhoo  of 
Just  a  lew  month.s  ago  both  in  the  press  and 
I  might  add  in  Congress.  ha«  the  Congress, 
wliich  l.s  so  overwhelmingly  dominated  by 
Democrats,  failed  to  come  up  with  an  al- 
ternattve  energy  proposal  of  its  own? 

Senator  Mansfifid.  Oh,  we  are  coming  up 
with  proposals,  but  we  are  doing  it  on  a 
piece  by  piece  basis  and  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  operate  down  there  whereas  the 
President  singly  can  do  anything  he  wants. 
'He  is  one  man  and  he  can  come  out  with 
a  set  of  any  kind  of  propo.sals  he  desires. 
He  has  a  single  program  and  we  havenr. 
B»it  we  do  have  a  program  ami  we  are  fit- 
ting the  pieces  in  place. 

Mr.  CxoLfD.  Will  Congress  come  out  with 
a  t^a-soline  tax  that  is  meaningful,  do  you 
think? 

Senator  Mansfikld.  As  of  now  I  would  say 
It  is  doubtful  but  we  will  pay  a  tax  on  gaso- 
line when  decontrol  goes  off  or  if  it  doesn't 
go  oif  Muvway  l)efaiise  prices  are  going  to 
go  up;  yon  are  not  going  to  call  it  a  tax. 
The  Ktiine  thing. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  how  serious  is  this 
ener^'V  probleiii  today?  Congress  has  been 
foolini/  arciuid  with  it  and  the  President 
and  Conyress  has  I'een  in  cotilroversy  for  a 
Ipng  time  now. 

Senator  M.^nsfim.d.  Well,  at  the  moment 
it  isn't  serious.  We  have  gasoline  running 
out  our  ears  but  you  will  recall  that  the 
OPEC  countries  meeting  some  weeks  ago  In- 
dicated that  they  were  going  to  raise  the 
price  by  30  per  cent  in  October. 

I  think  they  meet  this  fall.  I  think  they 
meet  in  September  or  October  and  If  they 
raise  their  price  30  per  cent  and  If  our  prices 
continue  to  go  tip  for  other  reasons,  why  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  face  a  crisis  be- 
cause it  is  the  main  question  confronting 
the  nation  at  the  present  time,  even  though 
there  is  no  crisis  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  if  you  had  the  power 
to  establish  and  enforce  an  energy  policy, 
what  major  steps  would  you  propose?  Wliat 
do  you  think  we  ought  to  do? 

Senator  Mansfiflo.  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  rationing.  It 
Ls  pretty  liard  to  tnke  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  put  into  effect.  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
steps  to  bring  about  a  redtiction  in  the  40 
per  cent  waste  of  gasoline  which  is  the  norm 
In  this  country  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
coxild  and  .should  be  considered,  but  which 
will  not  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Mr,  Spivak.  Well,  why  won't  It  be  consid- 
ered? What  sort  of  a  show  of  representative 
goversiment  are  we  giving  the  world? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Representative  gov- 
ernment represents  different  points  of  view, 
but  you  have  have  got  the  President  and 
his  advisers  sticking  pretty  well  together. 
You  have  the  Congress  going  at  sixes  and 
sevens  and  you  just  can't  reach  a  consensus 
as  yet,  but  if  we  do  not  reach  it,  events  will 
force  us  to. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Senator  Man.sfield,  Mr.  Solz- 
henit.syn,  the  Russian  writer,  says  President 
Ford  is  engaging  in  a  betrayal  of  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe  by  going  to  the  European 
Security  Conference,  a  trip  he  Is  now  on, 
and  preparing  to  sign  what  some  people  in- 
terpret as  an  endorsement  of  the  Soviet 
domination  of  the  satellite  countries. 

Do  you  agree  with  this  criticism? 

Senator  Mansfifld.  I  would  disagree  with 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  I  think  what  we  do  is  our 
business.  I  am  glad  the  President  is  going 
to  Helsinki  and  vlsting  other  countries  s-s 
well.  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  talk  about 
thUigs  than  to  adopt  a  preparatory  stance 
for  events  which  might  be  much  more  seri- 
ous than  this.  I  think  we  can  handle  our 
own  affairs  and  I  w-lsU  the  President  good 
luck. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Isn't  there  an  element  in  the 


papers  to  be  signed  that  suggests  acceptance 
of  the  Soviet  domination  of  the  .satelUte 
countries? 

Senator  Mansiield.  Tliat  is  what  they  sav. 
but  it  also,  if  I  read  the  papers  correctly — 
I  have  had  no  access  to  the  information  from 
tlie  Administration— it  calls  for  better  trans- 
portation, contacts,  between  the  variou.s 
countries,   the  people  therein  and   the  like. 

1  xuiderstand  unless  something  develops 
i>f  wliiih  I  am  not  aware  of  that  these  are 
mere  symbolfc  than  meaiiiiigful.  They  are 
not  siibsiantive:  they  are  not  binding,  and 
I  wish  tl'.at  any  time  the  President  can  meet 
with  heads  of  state  li  ctnild  possibly  react 
to  our  benefit. 

Mr.  Monrof.  What  is  your  crliicism  of  Mr. 
Solzheuitsyn's  general  criticism  of  the  poli- 
cies of  detente  including  grain  sales  to  Rus- 
sia? He  says  that  these  have  a  tendency  to 
reinforce  the  Soviet  Govermenl  in  their  own 
police  .-late  suppression  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. 

Senator  Mansvu:lu.  He  is  entitled  lo  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Vou  don't  think  .so? 

Senator  Mansfield.  He  is  entitled  to  lii.s 
opinion. 

Mr.   Monroe.  You  disagree  with  him? 

Senator  MANistiELo.  I  di-sagree  with  him  on 
detente.  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  tarini; 
about  a  more  peaceful  world.  Dotente  Ls  one- 
way. As  far  as  wheat  to  Russia  is  concerned 
if  we  can  afford  it,  I  mean  if  we  have  enough 
in  the  way  of  surplus,  fine,  providing  that 
we  are  not  taken  in  like  we  were  In  '72  when 
the  wheat  ranchers  in  the  southwest  were 
taken  for  a  ride  and  the  situation  in  this 
country  became  difficult  economically  speak- 
ing becinise  of  two  factors:   food  and  oil. 

Mr.-;.  DRtv^'.  The  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Pi-esidcnt  has  been  char- 
acterized by  confrontation,  vetoes,  attempts 
to  override  vetoes.  Do  you  think  this  is  the 
most  preferable  way  to  go  about  setting  i.a- 
tional  policy  now? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  wouldn't  use  the  wtjrtl 
"confrontation."  There  have  been  differences 
of  opinion.  The  President  has  acted  within 
his  constitutional  rights;  we  have  actfd 
within  ours.  I  would  point  out  that  yesterday 
the  Senate  did  override  a  Presidential  veto  on 
a  health  bill  which  I  thinlt  was  a  very  good 
bill  and  deserved  to  be  overridden. 

Mrs.  Drew.  Do  you  think  there  should  be 
more  attempts  on  both  sides  at  conciliation? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do. 

Mrs.  Drkw.  You  called  for  return  of  tV.o 
niilitary  assistance  to  Turkey,  but  how  can 
we  avoid  situations  where  the  recipient  coun- 
tries set  the  terms  of  our  aiding  them. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  that  Is  a  very 
serious  question.  I  will  ajiswer  it  to  the  ben 
of  my  ability.  If  something  Isn't  done  legally, 
what  the  House  has  done  is  correct.  But  ycu 
are  faced  with  a  factor  covering  NATO  with 
Portugal  in  a  state  of  transition.  We  don't 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  with  the  Com- 
munists making  large  gains  in  the  recent 
elections  in  Italy,  with  Greece  and  Turkey .ai 
loggerheads,  and  if  we  keep  on  at  the  present 
pace  there  will  be  no  give  on  the  part  of  th« 
Turks,  there  will  be  no  settlement  of  th- 
Cyprus  question.  Caramanlis  will  be  tuider- 
mined  because  he  is  being  buiTeted  by  the 
right  and  the  left,  and  I  think  the  only 
answer  is  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  a  pios- 
slbility  whereby  Cyprus  can  be  restored  to 
something  approaching  Its  former  status, 
and  in  that  way  bringing  surcease  and  relief 
to  the  Greek  government  which  Is  the  one. 
lu  my  opinion,  which  will  be  the  real  suf- 
ferer. 

Mrs.  Drew.  How  does  giving  Turkey  more 
arms  resolve  the  Cyprus  problem? 

Senator  Mansfiiexd.  I  will  point  out  first 
this  was  started  by  actions  of  the  Greek 
colonels,  the  group  which  we  supported, 
which  I  think  was  entirely  wrong  and  from 
that  came  this  sequence  of  events.  But  if 
you  don't  do  .something  on  this  basis,  yovi 
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are  going  to  have  us  forced  ou 
think,  out  of  these  bases — thej 
quite  important,  a  billion  and  a 
spent  there,  supposedly  2S  percent 
telligence  capabUltles  are  locabid 
In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  you  have  to  do  sometblni; 
am  congenitally  against  arms 
sales  and  the  lUce,  to  bring  attout 
ment  of  the  Aegean  question. 
If  you  don't  do  that.  I  think  it 
ble  that  Turkey  will  take  a  m^re 
terest  In  the  Middle  East  and 
to  the  best  Interests  of  Israel 

Mr.  Will.  Senator.  If  you  are 
large  arms  sales  will  you  vote 
block  the  AdminLstratlou's 
a  large  number  of  sophistical^ 
Jordan? 

Senator  Mansfiild.  No.  if 
Arabia   and   all    the   others   an  i 
sales,  I  don't  see  why  Jordan 

Mr.   Will.   Let  me   go  on   to 
might.   You   and   other   leadli^ 
have  indicated  you  would  be 
to  support   George  Wallace   if 
Democratic  nomination.  Yet  or 
vital  issues,  life  and  death  i.s 
policy,  your  differences  with,  sa^ 
son,   seem  to  be  as  large  as 
George    Wallace.    Why    is 
singled  out  In  this  way?  Coulp 
fully  support  Henry  Jackson? 

Senator  Mansfteld.  Yes,   I 
any  Democrat  who  gets  the 
1  dont  expect  Governor  Walla^ 
Democratic  nomination. 

Mr.  Will.  Is  there  a  Democraltlc 
now  who  you  think  is  a 

Senator  Mansfteld.  No. 

Mr.  Wnx.  Is  there  any  Dem^cra 
who  ts  not  yet  In  the  race 
should  get  In  race? 

Senator  Manstitld.  Yes.  Go 
of  Florida,  for  one. 

Mr.  Will.  Do  you  take  as 
cable  Senator  Kennedy's  declsicfa 
of  the  race  even  If  the 
deadlock  and  turn  to  him? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do.  I 
see  blm  a  candidate  becattse  i 
because  of  what  happened  to 
because  he  Is  a  good  Senator 
his  place  Is  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Clottd.  Senator,  following 
have  any  reason  to  suppose 
to  be  a  candidate  next  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  None. 

Mr.  Clottd.  Quite  apart  fron 
yoxi  said  In  answer  to  an  earllei 
have  had  an  air  of  con  fron  ta  Jon 
the  Congress  and  the  President 

Senator  Mansfield.   I    thlnli 
bultt  that  up. 

Mr.  CLOtTD.  The  fact  Is  that 
has  vetoed  what  I  think  Is  a 
In  his  one  year  In  Congress, 
at  least   the  Congress  has  fafed 
case  eo  far. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.   Cloud.   Well,   that   Is 
Congress.  So  far,  to  override 
votes.  Yesterday  the  Senate  did 
President's    veto    of    a    $2 
Health  BUI. 

Senator  Mansfield.  And 

Mr.  Clocd.  And  I  understadd 
$6.9  bllUon  Education  BUI  that 
Ing  before  you  In  September. 

Senator  Mansfixld.  Before  th< 

Mr.  CLOtTD.  Why  has — In  spite 
tative  signs  that   Congress 
Itself,  why  has  It  failed  so 
any  of  the  vetoes  and  are  we 
point  at  which  Congress  Is  sort 
and  taking  the  battle  back  to 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  Is  simple, 
have  the  votes. 

Mr.  Cuyrra.  Why  dldnt  you 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  dldnlt 
that  Is  all. 
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tic  leader 
you  think 


of  Turkey,  I         Mr.  Clocd.  Isn't  it  because  the  Congress 

say  they  are     perceived  that  the  FTesldent  is  right  when 

half  has  been     he   said   that   the   country   was    more   con- 

of  our  In-     cerued  about  inflation  than  recession.  Isn't 

In  Turkey,      that  the  basic  reason? 

and  I  think         Senator   Mansfield.   Possibly.   The   people 

although  I     are   more   concerned    about   unemployment, 

s.  arms     inflation  and  something  must  be  done  about 

a  settle-     it,  but  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  what 

Purthermore.     the  Democratic  Congress  has  done  as  long 

quite  possi-      as  you  want  to  refer  to  us  on  that  basis  be- 

actlve  in-     cause  many  Republicans  have  joined  us  In 

t  wUl  not.  be     passing  good  legislation  and  when  we  think 

it  is  good  we  are  stUl  going  to  pa'ss  it,  veto 

against  these      or  no  veto. 

Monday  to         Mr.  Cloud.   But  you  obviously   would   be 
sale  of     iiappler  II  you  overrode  some  of  those  vetoes, 
missiles  to         Senator  Mansfield.  Of  course. 

Mr.    Spivak.    Senator,    Assistant    Minority 
and  Saudi     Leader,  Robert  Griffin  of  Michigan  said  re- 
ellgible   for     cencly  he  couldn't  recall  a  more  dlsappolnt- 
t  be.         u^  Congerss  in  the  20  years  he  has  been 
pollt4cs  if  I      ^  Congress.  You  have  been  In  Congress  30 
Democrats     years.  What  is  yoiu-  appraisal  of  this  Con- 
reluctant      gress? 
he   won   the         Senator  Mansfieu).  This  ia  a   good  Cou- 
some  of  the     gre.ss.  I  think  it  has  conducted  Itself  well, 
of  foreign     responsibly.  Just  as  it  has  over  the  past  two 
Henry  Jack-      yeu-s   during   the   Watergate   bearings,   and 
are  with      again  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  this 
Wallace      Congress,  only  commendation   for  the   way 
you  cheer-      '^  ^^^  acted.  I  can't  speak  for  the  House,  but 
as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  way  it  has  conducted  Itself. 

Mr.  Spivak.  A  recent  Harris  poU  Indicates 
that  only  22  per  cent  of  those  polled  approve 
of  the  Job  that  Congress  is  doing.  Do  you  see 
candidate     *"i'  Justification  for  that  low  esteem? 

0  Senator  Mansficlo.  No,  I  don't,  and  If  you 

take  the  Senators  Individually  and  had  them 
return  to  their  states,  you  will  find  that  the 
people  there  approve  of  what  they  have 
dome,  what  they  are  doing.  What  they  are 
against  is  the  institution  but  as  far  as 
their  own  Senators  are  concerned  by  and 
large  they  approve  of  what  Is  being  done 
so  I  don't  think  you  can  get  much  satis- 
faction or  comfort  out  of  a  poll  of  that 
nature. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Now,  the  President  will  be 
completing  on  August  0th  one  year  In  office. 
How  do  you  appraise  the  Job  he  has  done 
today? 
Senator  Mansfixlo.  Not  bad. 
Mr.  MoNBOE.  Senator,  would  it  be  re- 
sponsible of  the  Congress  to  vote  against 
President  Ford's  decontrol  plan  and  thus 
allow  all  price  controls  on  oil  to  expire 
fully  at  the  end  of  August? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  Well,  that  la  my  con- 
cern. I  don't  want  to  see  price  controls  taken 
off  abruptly  because  I  think  the  result  would 
be  disastrous  and  the  economy,  which  seems 
you  people  ^  ^e  coming  back  I  think,  would  be  knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat  and  we  would  really  be 
In  a  tallsplu. 

Mr.  MoNaoE.  Are  you  agreeing  In  effect  it 
would  not  be  responsible  of  Congress  to 
turn  down  the  President's  plan? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  say  we  ought  to  give 
it  every  possible  consideration. 

Mr.    Monroe.    Another    subject    involving 
Congressional   action — Greek-Americans   in- 
fluence  the   House    vote   against   arms  for 
Turkey,  Jewish-Americans  have  been  lobby- 
ing against  the  idea  of  missiles  to  Jordan, 
training.      Are  we  getting  too  far  Into  a  foreign  policy 
there  is  a     made   by  Congress   resi>onslve   to   domestic 
will  be  com-     political  issues? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Etlinlcity  does  have  its 
House  first.       effect. 

of  these  ten-         Mr.  Monkoe.  You  are  worried  about  this 
be  stirring     tendency? 

to  override         Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  because  I  can  only 

reaching  a     give   my  loyalty  to  one   country  and   this 

>f  regrouptng      happens  to  be  the  United  States  of  America. 

e  President?      My  father  and  mother  were  immigrants  from 

We  didn't     Ireland,  but  my  loyalty  Isnt  to  Ireland;  It 

is  to  this  country. 

ave  them?  Mr.  Spivak.  We  have  three  minutes  left. 

have  them,         Mrs.  Drew.  You  mentioned  Watergate  and 

this  is  the  season  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
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President's  reslguatlon.  A  lot  of  Issues  that 
were  raised  during  that  period  In  some  forms 
are  still  with  us.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
first,  would  you  favor  public  disclosure  of 
the  financial  holdings  of  members  of  the 
Senate? 

As  of  now,  although  you  do  report  It 
there  Is  no  way  that  the  public  or  the 
press  can  find  out. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  would.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  In 
the  past  four  or  five  years  calling  for  public 
dlsclosine  of  members  of  Congress,  and  the 
executive  branch,  all  those  getting  salaries 
above  $18,000—1  think  I  would  probably 
raise  it  to  $20,000  now — yes,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mrs.  Drew.  What  about  rsal  dlsclosxire  of 
lobbying  activities  the  current  laws 

Senator  AUnsfield.  Everything.  I  believe, 
like  Senator  Chiles  and  Stone.  In  sunshine! 

Mr.  Will.  Senator,  the  Prerldent  says  it 
is  his  feeling  that  the  American  people  dont 
want  very  much  from  government  but  they 
would  rather  like  less  government.  What  Is 
your  opinion?  What  do  the  American  people 
want? 

Ssnator  Mansfield.  Well,  Ideallstlcally  I 
would  agree  with  the  President,  but  prac- 
tically people  want  more  and  more  from  the 
government  and  It  Is  because  of  what  the 
government  done  to  create  a  dependency,  in 
effect,  on  the  part  of  the  people  In  relation 
to  the  government  itself. 

You  take  all  these  factors,  food  stamps, 
highway  building.  Social  Security,  you  name 
it.  and  there  is  some  facet  of  the  government 
which  is  tied  In  with  some  facet  of  state 
government,  with  the  lives  of  our  people. 
We  are  living  In  a  new  age  so  we  have  to  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  the  moment  and  not 
tlie  Idealism  of  the  past.  It  Is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Cloud.  Senator,  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  buying  grain  again  In  large 
quantities  approaching  1972  levels  has  been 
mentioned  here.  Do  you  think  U  it  appears 
this  could  drive  the  price  of  American  food 
up  higher  that  there  Is  anything  the  gov- 
ernment can  or  should  do  to  limit  those 
purchases? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  they 
ought  to  scrutinize  moet  carefully  the  deal- 
ings of  these  private 

Mr.  Cloud.  But  I  mean  anythUig  In  addi- 
tion  

Senator    Mansfield. grain     merchants 

and  I  think  they  ought  to  relate  exports  to 
home  prices  and  they  ouglit  to  compare  It  to 
what  we  have  iii  reserves. 

The  last  time  our  granary  of  grain  was 
cut  down  way  below  the  safety  level  and  I 
hope  that  we  would  have  learned  from  what 
happened  In  1972  so  that  In  1975  we  won't 
get  caught  the  same  way,  and  I  think  that 
will  be  pretty  much  the  case,  except  I  am 
not  so  certain  about  Mr.  Butz,  who  says 
prices  are  going  to  go  up — there  Is  going  to 
be  a  minimal  rise,  but  be  never  defines  what 
minimal  means. 

Mr.  Cloud.  Let  me  ask  you  one  political 
question.  You  say  the  President  Is  doing  not 
bad.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  he  is  In  an  ex- 
cellent poslUon  to  win  In  1976.  Do  you 
agree? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  the  Eepubllcan 
nomination,  because  after  all  he  has  been  a 
Republican  all  his  life.  His  chief  contender, 
Mr.  Reagan,  is  a  former  Democrat  who  turned 
Republican,  so  I  would  say  the  odds  are  very 
much  In  favor  of  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Cloud.  I  don't  mean  the  nomination, 
I  mean  the  election. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  mean  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Spivak.  One  very  quick  question.  I  am 
not  stire  you  can  answer  It.  You  said  two 
months  ago  that  the  economic  situation  was 
grim.  Do  you  stUl  think  It  Is  grim  today? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  It  is  better  than 
it  was.  If  the  signs  keep  on  going  the  way 
they  have,  1  will  be  encouraged,  but  we  ftin 
got  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  am  sorry,  but  our  time  Is  t>P- 
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Thank  you,  Senator  Mansfield,  for  being  with 
us  today  on  MEET  THE  PRESS. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
CONCESSIONER  POLICY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  an  Impor- 
laiit  junctui'e  in  the  course  of  Federal 
lands  administration  htis  been  reached 
with  the  impending  closure  of  overnight 
lodgins  facilities  in  Zion  National  Park. 
Tt  appears  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  made  a  fundamental  policy  deci- 
sion concerning  the  use  of  public  re- 
.-c'orces  that  is  at  best  a  misinterpretation 
of  existing  law  and  past  legislative  intent, 
and  more  Importantly,  a  decision  that 
may  well  be  an  abrogatioii  of  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  specify  basic  policy  on 
the  disposition  of  public  lands. 

The  Park  Service  specifically  plans  to 
close  and  remove  accommodations  at 
Zion  National  Park  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent season,  and  to  take  similar  action 
in  Brj'ce  Canyon  National  Park  within 
the  next  2  yeai's  as  provided  by  contract 
with  the  current  concessioner;  moreover, 
under  the  same  contract,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice w-ill  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  elimi- 
nating lodging  facilities  at  the  north  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  within  8  years.  This 
contract  was  made  immediately  after  the 
Utah  Parks  Co.  donated  all  of  the  con- 
cession facilities  In  tliese  areas  to  the 
National  Pai'k  Service  and  a  prospectus 
for  their  continued  operation  was  cir- 
culated. 

It  was  in  the  aforementioned  pros- 
pectus that  the  policy  of  accommodations 
phaseout  was  first  initiated.  Justification 
for  the  policy  was  given  as  follows: 

In  carrying  out  these  (Park  Service]  re- 
sponsibilities, concession  faculties  and  serv- 
ices are  authorized  by  contracts  or  permits 
granted  private  parties  to  provide  the  visiting 
public  with  such  accommodations,  facilities, 
and  services  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  areas.  However, 
imder  present  policy,  where  adequate  ac- 
commodations exist  or  can  be  developed  by 
private  enterprise  outside  of  such  areas,  simi- 
lar accommodations  shall  not  be  provided 
within  the  area.s. 

This  argument  concerning  alternative 
accommodations  has  been  used  repeated- 
ly ever  since,  and  Is  purportedly  derived 
from  Public  Law  89-249.  This  claim  de- 
serves scrutiny. 
Public  Law  89-249  was  enacted  to— 
Encourage  and  enable  private  persons  and 
corporations  ...  to  provide  and  operate  facil- 
ities and  services  which  (the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior)  .  ,  .  deems  desirable  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  In  aresis  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service. 

At  the  time  of  enactment  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  revealed  his  desires  in  a 
letter  to  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affaus  in  which  he  urged 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  that  would  en- 
courage Investments  of  private  capital 
in  the  national  parks.  He  specifically 
cited  concessioner  operations  in  Zion  and 
Bi-j'ce  National  Parks  as  examples  of  de- 
velopments beneficial  to  the  public.  En- 
actment of  89-249  was  requested  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  measuie  to  induce  needed 
concessioner  facilities  within  the  parks. 
Congress  complied  with  this  request  with 
enactment  of  the  law.  and  further  rec- 
ommended   that    the    National    Parks 
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^nice  require  concessioners  to  provide 
all  types  of  facilities  to  all  types  of  peo- 
ple. 

This  law  also  provides  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inteiior  with  the  charge  to  limit 
concessioner  developments  to  those  that 
"are  consistent  to  the  highest  practicable 
degree  with  the  preservation  and  conser- 
vation of  the  area,"  and  that  such  facili- 
ties should  be  under  "carefully  controlled 
safeguards  so  that  heavy  visitation  will 
not  unduly  impair  park  values."  It  is  fur- 
ther specified  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
Congress  "that  such  development  shall 
be  limited  to  those  that  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  national  park  area  In  which 
they  are  located."  It  Is  this  section  of 
the  law  that  the  Park  Service  cites  as  its 
basis  for  discontinuing  accommodations 
in  the  park.  It  must  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  this  section  of  89-249  Is  merely 
a  word  of  caution  against  overdevelop- 
ment in  a  bill  designed  to  encourage  con- 
cessioner investment  within  park  boimd- 
aries.  Interpreting  the  language  of  this 
section  as  a  sanction  for  removal  of  such 
concessioners  blatantly  misconstrues  this 
statute. 

It  is  important  to  realize  tliat  Public 
Law  89-249  does  not  provide  a  basis  for 
the  Park  Service  to  remove  existing  lodg- 
ing facilities  within  National  Parks  sim- 
ply because  altei-native  accommodations 
aie  present  or  can  be  developed  outside 
the  boundaries  of  any  such  park,  and  no 
other  statute  has  been  offered  as  the 
basis  for  this  policy.  Yet  this  policy  exists 
and  the  decisionmaking  authority  for  the 
future  of  concessions  is  being  exercised 
by  the  Park  Service  in  the  present  case. 

Even  If  the  entii'e  question  of  decision- 
making authority  in  the  matter  is  tem- 
porarily set  aside,  the  justifications  for 
discontinuance  circulated  with  the  Park 
Sen  Ice  and  offered  to  Interested  parties 
may  be  questioned  with  good  cause. 
While  the  specifics  of  the  issue  such  as 
the  nature  of  the  physical  plant  and  op- 
erating conditions  are  important,  they 
will  not  be  discussed  here — these  are  not 
broad  poUcy  issues  and  for  the  most  part 
are  management  problems  that  the  Park 
Service  Is  responsible  for  dealing  with 
efifectlvely.  It  Is  the  simple  Issue  of  alter- 
native non-park  •  accommodations  that 
must  be  addressed. 

The  Park  Service  has  declared  that  al- 
ternative facilities  can  be  developed  out- 
side both  Zion  and  Bi-j'ce  National  Parks 
to  provide  adequate  services  to  visitors. 
While  it  is  conceivable  that  alternative, 
if  not  necessarily  similar,  accommoda- 
tions could  In  fact  be  "developed"  out- 
side of  the  parks  given  suflBcient  incen- 
tive, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ques- 
tion about  whether  or  not  such  alterna- 
tives exist  near  Zion  National  Park  at 
this  time:  the  draft  environmental  state- 
ment for  the  proposed  Zion  master  plan 
authored  by  the  National  Park  Service 
states  that  "the  town.  Springdale.  will 
most  likely  not  be  able  to  handle  the 
increased  tourist  demand  inltlaUy  and 
this  could  cause  some  inconvenience  to 
the  park  visitor."  The  implication  is  not 
only  that  the  experience  of  lodging  In 
tiie  park  will  be  foregone,  but  that  lodg- 
ing anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park 
may  not  be  avp liable  to  park  \isltors. 


Tills  concept  of  altemattve  external 
accommodation  has  a  bearing  on  all  na- 
tional parks.  Yellowstone,  Grand  Teton, 
Mesa  Verde,  and  Glacier  National  Parks 
are  ail  examples  of  areas  with  support 
communities  in  close  proximity  to  present 
concession  sites.  There  is  no  significant 
distinction  between  the  Zion  or  Bryce 
situations  and  these  other  areas  on  tlie 
accommodations  issue.  The  problem  at 
hand  obviously  involves  the  future  of 
the  entile  concessions  system.  The  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  "alternative 
concessions  policy  "  to  Zion  National  Park 
will  cause  virtually  every  other  national 
park  to  feci  the  repercussions  of  this 
precedent. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  made 
a  far-reaching  policy  decision  that  it  is 
not  entitled  to  make.  Congressional  man- 
date on  the  matter  of  removing  conces- 
sions does  not  currently  exist  3ven 
though  decisionmaking  at  the  congres- 
sional level  is  certainly  needed.  The  basic 
ways  in  which  these  public  lands  are 
utilized  is  an  issue  for  Congiess  to  ad- 
dress, and  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
representatives  from  the  Western  States 
in  which  the  majority  of  these  lands  are 
located.  The  congressional  delegation 
from  the  Western  States  Involved  will 
not  stand  Idly  by  while  these  substantial 
and  magnificent  paits  of  our  public  lands 
are  withdrawn  from  this  t>pe  of  public 
access  without  comment  or  debate.  No 
fiu-ther  actions  should  be  taken  by  Uie 
Park  Service  to  discontinue  inpark  ac- 
commodations at  the  two  Utah  parks  or 
anywhere  else  as  a  matter  of  policy  until 
this  issue  Ls  resolved  by  Congress. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INDOCHINA  REFU- 
GEE RESETTLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  3  months  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  which  I  sen^e  as  chairman,  has 
exercised  close  oversight  responsibilities 
over  the  Pi-esident's  program  for  resettl- 
ing refugees  from  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam. 

At  the  conclusion  of  extensive  hear- 
ings in  April,  the  subcommittee  dis- 
patched a  study  mission  to  the  field  to 
assess  the  resettlement  process.  Ou  June 
9,  the  subcommittee  received  a  prelim- 
inai-y  report  of  the  majority  staff,  ba'^ed 
upon  their  visits  to  Subic  Bay  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Guam,  and  Camp  Pendleton  in 
early  May.  Their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations were  transmitted  to  the  In- 
tei'-Agency  Task  Force  for  comment,  and 
were  included  in  the  Record  on  June  10. 

Recently,  the  subcommittee  has  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  minority  coun- 
sel. Mrs.  Dorothy  Parker,  on  her  visit  to 
refugee  areas  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Pacific,  and  reception  centers  in  the 
United  States.  This  report  makes  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  recommendations  which 
I  am  confident  will  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  task  force  in  expeditiously 
and  humanely  resetting  the  refugees 
who  have  come  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  the  summary  of  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's minority  counsel,  as  well  as  the 
preface  to  her  report  by  the  ranking  mf- 
noritj'  member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
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distineulshed  Senator  from 
FoNG) ,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
both  be  printed  In  the  Recori  • 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
[Minority  counsel  report,  StibdoramUtee  on 

Refugees,  Committee  on  the 
Indochina  Evacttation  and 
Problems 
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(Preface  by  U.S.  Senator  Hirafc 

As  the  Chairman  so  aptly 
Preface  to  the  Subcommittee 
Mission  Report  : 

"Ther»  Is  no  more  enduring 
Nation's  history  than  oiu 
passion   and   humanitarian 
homeless  of  the  world." 

It  Is  reported  that  approxi 
Indochlnese  refugees  have  fled 
dla  and  Vietnam  since  the  fall 
tlTO  govemments  on  April  11 

In  keeping  with  this  tradit 
Minority   Counsel    vii<lted   as 
camps    throughovit    Asia,    the 
MahUand  United  States  as  we 
her  inspection. 

The  graphic  picture  of  the 
refugees  so  fully  documented  1 
of  these  visits  to  camps  housin 
Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  Taiwan 
Bay,  Camp  Pendleton,  Port 
Air  Force  Base  calls  upon  all 
live  up  to  our  tradition  of  helpi 
trodden  of  the  world. 

We  must  not  let  our  feelings- 
abotit  the  Indochina  War  mar 
of  this  newest  wave  of 

Most  of  these  refugees 
drain  who,  if  given  a  chance 
settlement    In    these    United 
prove    an    untapped    windfall 
heritage  and  to  our  economy, 
represent  over  half  the  doctors 
the  bulk  of  the  officer  corps,  the 
ernment  officla-'s,   the  trusted 
the  United  States,  the  editors 
the  professors  and  businessmen 
and  the  vocal  opponents  ot 
all  ranks  and  religions. 

We  have  made  a  good  .start 
for  the  evacuation   and  temp<^: 
and  care  of  the  refugees.  Now. 
come   all  bias  of  whatever 
whatever  origin  and  work 
fectuate   their   proper 
country  and  In  the  other  ecu 
world. 

Proper  and  permanent  reset 
many    cannot    be    accompUshec 
a  week  or  a  month.  It  must 
patience,  with  generosity  and 
ly  love  and  concern  for  our 
gardless  of  their  country  of 
religion. 

In  our  anxiety  to  settle  thes^ 
must  not  overlook  their 
Many  need  English  language 
need  some  orientation,  some  ne^d 
retraining — all    need    our 
understanding  at  this  time  of 
their  lives.  They  should,  and 
the  tools  needed  to  be  most 
sorbed  Into  the  American  way 

Jobs  and  homes,  clothes  and 
tlon  for  children  and  adults  are 
ally  produced  by  any  magical 
night. 

The     Indochina    refugees 
throughout   the    world — on    s 
housed.  Ul-fed,  lll-clothed, 
being    expelled    from    even 
temporary  havens.  In  keeping 
migration  policy,  let  us  try  to 
with  families  already  In  the 

Let   us  try   to  bring   other 
gether  In  family  groups  so  that 
tries  can  more  easily  accept 
settlement  as  family  units.  I  tr 
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further  humanitarian  action  on  our  part 
will  inspire  the  efforts  of  the  other  Nations 
of  the  world  to  accept  for  resettlement  many 
more  of  these  refugees  than  they  have  to 
date. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Parker,  the  Minority  Coun- 
sel, and  I  have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Indochina  Refu- 
gees and  with  the  voluntai-y  agencies  which 
have  resettled  millions  of  prior  refugees. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  based  on  the  con- 
ditions observed  in  the  camps  have  already 
been  implemented. 

Recommendations  for  further  study  and 
action  are  contained  In  the  Minority  Coun- 
sel's  Report  and  Comments  and  Recommen- 
dations and  will,  I  am  certai)i,  be  given 
proper  evaluation  and  adopted  or  rejected, 
btised  on  sound  reasoning. 

I  join  in  commending  all  the  generous 
people  of  these  United  States  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indo- 
china refugees. 

Let  us  all  now.  as  Anieri<an.<!.  do  our  ut- 
most to  help  these  people  build  a  new  and 
good  life  hi  this  Laud  of  Liberty  and 
Freedom   foi'   all. 

Minority   Counsfl's  Comuknts  and 
Recommendai  ion.s 

Ba.'-ed  on  the  very  full  des,cripiiou  of  what 
Minority  Counsel  found  in  the  many  and 
varied  refugee  situations  she  Inspected  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees, 
Minority  Counsel  makes  the  following  com- 
nw^nts  and  recommendations: 

1.    COMMENDATION    OF    MIIITARY 

Special  commendation  should  go  to  the 
particular  military  commanders  who  set  up 
the  refugee  camps  in  such  short  time  for  so 
many  people  and  to  the  members  of  our 
volunteer  armed  forces  who  tolled  so  dili- 
gently for  so  many  hours  to  make  the  camps 
ready  to  receive  these  unfortunate  Indochina 
refugees  and  to  feed  and  care  for  thein.  Not 
only  did  the  men  in  our  Armed  Forces  work 
uncomplainingly  for  long  hours  at  heavy 
duties,  but  on  their  off  time,  they  were 
volunteers  at  the  respective  camps  eager  to 
do  whatever  necessary  to  make  the  refugees 
feel  they  were  being  treated  with  respect  and 
to  make  it  luiown  to  tliem  that  tliere  were 
Americans  wlio  wanted  to  make  them  fee'. 
welcome. 

In  addition,  the  wives  of  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  at  most  camps  gave  unstint- 
Ingly  of  themselves  in  providing  the  human 
touch  needed  to  show  the  refugees  that  they 
were  at  home  in  this  land  of  immigrants 
and  to  help  pave  the  way  for  their  being 
resettled  with  greater  ease  and  grace. 

2.  COMMENDATION  OP  VOLUNTEERS  AND 
OFFICIALS 

Taking  the  lead  of  President  Ford,  Gov- 
ernors, Mayors  and  many  members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  commended  for  leading  the 
civilian  population  and  making  their  voices 
heard  in  welcome  of  the  refugees  and  in 
freely  volunteering  their  offices  and  services 
to  help  the  refvigees  adapt  to  the  new  life 
upon  which  they  were  entering  Ui  the  United 
States. 

3.  COMMENDATION  OF  INTERAGENCY  TASK  FORCE 
ON  INDOCHINA  REFUGEES 

The  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Indochina 
Refugees  should  be  commended  for  their 
24  hour  per  day,  7  day  a  week  dedication  to 
the  task  of  facilitating  the  evacuation,  re- 
ception and  resettlement  of  these  refugees 
in  the  United  States  and  la  third  countries. 
The  Task  Force,  together  with  the  voluntary 
agencies,  are  doing  all  humanly  possible  to 
integrate  this  largest  wave  of  immigrants  to 
enter  upon  o\ir  American  way  of  life  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time. 

4.  PACE  OF  RESETTLEMENT  OF  INDOCHINA 
REFUGEES 

Much  stress  is  being  put  upon  the  pace 
at  which  this  latest  influx  of  human  lieings 


Is  resettled  and  integrated  into  the  main- 
stream of  America. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  is  the  great- 
est experiment  in  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity ever  attempted  by  man.  But,  no  one 
can  do  much  about  today's  or  tomorrow's 
problems  if  they  do  not  iinder.stand  her 
yesterdays. 

Acceptance  and  resettlement  of  refugees 
Is  not  new  to  America,  but  never  before  have 
we  been  asked  to  do  so  much,  for  so  many 
so  quickly. 

For  example: 

(f)  Hungurian  refugees  program 

In  October  1956.  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded 
HtHigary.  200,000  Hungarians  fled  to  Austria. 

On  November  2,  1956,  President  Eisenhower 
made  $20  million  in  emergency  funds  avail- 
able for  the  relief  of  the  refugees  in  Austria 
and  for  people  In  Hungary. 

By  December  1.  1956.  President  Eisenhower 
announced  that  the  United  States  would  give 
asylum  to  21,500  displaced  Hxmgarlans.  Camp 
Kilmer,  New  Jersey,  was  set  up  as  a  receiving 
center  for  the  incoming  refugees.  More  than 
20  volunteer  and  government  agencies  pro- 
vided services  for  tlie  refugees.  No  refugee 
wa.s  released  from  camp  luitil  he  and  his 
family  had  confirmed  housing  and  employ- 
ment or  otlier  assurances  of  support. 

By  March  of  1957,  only  1,600  of  the  more 
than  27,000  who  had  been  admitted  by  that 
time  aa  parolees  or  as  refugees  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  remained 
ill  camp. 

It  was  not  until  May,  1957  that  approxi- 
mately 32,000  refugees  had  arrived  and  had 
been  processed  through  Camp  Kilmer.  On 
May  14,  1957.  Camp  Kilmer  was  closed  and 
the  reception  center  transferred  to  quarters 
in  the  SI.  George  Hotel  in  Brooklyn.  New 
York. 

It  was  not  until  July,  1958  that  Congress 
finally  enacted  legislation  making  the  32,000 
Hungarian  parolees  eligible  for  processing  for 
permanent  residence. 

In  other  words,  it  took  from  October.  1956 
(the  time  they  became  refugees)  to  mid- 
May.  1957,  a  period  of  seven  months,  for 
32,000  people  to  be  Integrated  hito  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

At  that  rate,  it  would  take  2'i  years  to 
resettle  over  4  times  this  number 'of  people. 
In  the  little  over  two  months  since  the  fall 
of  Cambodia  and  Saigon,  as  of  July  2.  46,073 
people  have  been  released  from  this  Indo- 
china program  as  resettled. 

(2)  Cuban  refugees  program 

On  Janttary  1,  1959,  Castro  took  over  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

It  was  not  until  Noveml>er.  1960  that  ar- 
rivals began  averaging  1,700  Cubans  a  week. 

On  December  2,  1960,  President  Elsenhower 
declared  Cuba  to  be  a  Communist  controlled 
country  and  an  Emergency  Refugee  Center 
was  opened  in  Dade  County,  Florida. 

In  February,  1961,  Federal  funds  became 
available  for  a  Florida-administered  Cuban 
refugee  cash  assistance  program.  Only  regis- 
tered refugees  became  eligible  for  benefits, 
which  included  medical  examinations,  re- 
settlement and  employment  services  from 
voluntary  agencies,  the  U.S.  and  Florida  Em- 
ployment Services  and  the  Red  Cross. 

From  December.  1965  to  April,  1973,  260,000 
Cubans  arrived  on  the  U.S.  sponsored  Cuba- 
Miami  airlift. 

Between  January,  1961  and  December,  1974, 
the  Center  registered  approximately  460,000 
Cubans.  Of  these,  the  voluntary  agencies  re- 
settled approximately  300,000  outside  of  the 
Miami  area.  To  date,  the  program  Is  still  In 
operation  at  a  non-phaseout  level  of  ftmdlng. 

In  other  words,  it  took  14  years  to  resettle 
300,000  people— who  arrived  at  a  rate  of  1700 
per  week. 

At  that  rate,  it  would  take  approximately 
6  years  to  resettle  the  people  now  in  the  Indo- 
china program. 
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(3)  Asian-Ugandan  Program 

On  Augtist  5.  1972,  General  Amln  an- 
nounced that  all  non-cltlzen  Asians  would  be 
expelled  in  90  days. 

November  7,  1972  was  set  as  a  deadline 
for  departure  of  these  Asians  from  Uganda. 

September  30,  1972,  the  Attorney  General 
announced  1000  Asian-Ugandans  would  be 
paroled  Into  the  United  States.  1000  Asians 
rendered  stateless  by  General  Amln's  decree 
were  selected  In  the  Autumn  of  1972  for  re- 
settlement in  the  United  States.  Along  with 
other  Asians,  they  were  flown  from  Uganda  on 
flights  arranged  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM) 
and  financed  by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR). 

In  November,  1972,  the  first  Asian-Ugandan 
refugees  arrived  in  the  United  Stfites  under 
the  auspices  of  the  voluntary  agencies. 

April  3.  1973,  the  Attorney  General  granted 
parole  authority  for  500  more  refugees. 

By  June,  1974,  the  last  of  1337  Asian- 
Ugandans  had  been  paroled  and  resettled  in 
the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  it  took  22  months  to  re- 
settle 1337  people. 

At  that  rate,  it  W'ould  take  over  180  years  to 
resettle  the  ijeople  now  in  the  Indochina 
program. 

Much  stress  is  being  put  on  rapid  resettle- 
ment of  these  refugees  by  both  the  media  and 
the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Indochina 
Refugees.  While  the  process  should  proceed 
with  all  due  diligence,  too  hasty  pushing  of 
refugees  out  of  camp  to  "sponsors"  not  fully 
able  to  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  pro- 
viding a  home,  entering  children  In  schoola, 
obtaining  jobs,  furnishing  English  and  orien- 
tation training,  food,  clothes  and  other  needs 
of  the  extended  Vietnamese  families  will  only 
lead  to  breakdowns  in  sponsorship  with  the 


concomitant  breakdown  In  morale  of  the 
Indochlnese  family  and  their  being  relegated 
to  welfare. 

A  more  generous  pattern  of  support  by 
Congress  for  the  Office  of  Refuge  and  Migra- 
tion Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  made  it  easier  to 
gear  up  for  this  resettlement  problem  as  the 
funds  for  ICEM  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
would  have  permitted  them  greater  staffs 
than  they  had  on  hand  when  this  emergency 
arose.  Nonetheless,  be  that  as  it  is,  it  appears 
to  Minority  Counsel  that  full  use  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  voltintary  agencies  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Task  Force  and  the  media  In 
fostering  group  sponsorship  would.  In  the 
long  run,  be  the  more  economical  and  satis- 
factory way  of  resettling  these  refugees  so  as 
to  avoid  their  becoming  welfare  recipients 
on  any  large  scale  even  though  it  means  a 
few  more  months  of  operation  of  one  or  two 
large  scale  refugee  camps. 

5.    StrcGESTED    CHANGES    IN     PRESENT    CAMP 
LOCATIONS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Especially  if  refugees  are  to  continue  to  be 
in  refugee  camps  Into  the  fall,  because  of  the 
physical  and  climatic  conditions  prevailing 
at  Camp  Pendleton  and  the  high  cost  factor, 
plus  climatic  conditions,  at  Eglln  Air  Force 
Base,  It  Is  suggested  these  two  operations  be 
phased  out  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
the  refugees  housed  in  heated,  permanent 
facilities  \mtll  such  time  as  they  can  be  prop- 
erly and  permanently  resettled.  This  may 
entail  the  opening  of  another  camp  In  addi- 
tion to  Chaffee  and  Indlantown  Gap  (the 
latter  of  which  Minority  Counsel  has  not 
visited),  but  Minority  Counsel  has  been  ad- 
vised Informally  that  such  other  facilities 
can  be  made  available,  if  neces.sary,  at  mini- 
mal cost. 


6.  mCATHEEINC  OF  REFUGEES  IN  UNITED  STATES 

It  Is  now  a  month  since  Minority  Counsel 
visited  the  refugee  camps.  In  third  countries, 
overseas.  As  hereinafter  described  at  pages 
16-19  of  Minority  Counsels  Report,  coi;di- 
tlons  In  some  of  these  camps  were  deploraijle. 
And.  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  they  may 
be  no  better  than  In  those  camps  established 
in  other  countries  of  Asia  which  at  first  had 
refused  entry  to  Indochlnese  refugees  but 
then  thereafter  admitted  them  because  of 
the  assurance  of  the  UNHCR  that  the  asylum 
would  be  temporary. 

It  appears  to  Minority  Counsel  that  an  in- 
gathering into  the  U.S.  of  these  refugees  now 
In  temporary  asylum  in  Asian  countries, 
would  sen'e  two  aims  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  re- 
fugees more  humane  conditions  than  now 
accorded  them. 

Firstly:  Ha\'ing  all  refugees  available  for 
interviews  In  a  few  central  locations  might 
facilitate  their  resettlement  iu  third  coun- 
tries. 

Secondly :  Having  all  refugees  available  for 
identification  in  a  few  central  locations 
would  facilitate  family  reunions. 

(a)  Facilitation  of  resettlement  of  refiigeca 
in  third  countries 

With  refugees  scattered  throughout  teu 
camps  In  the  U.S.  pipeline,  In  Hong  Kong. 
Taiwan,  and  throughout  Asia  such  as  Singa- 
pore, Malaysia,  Indonesia,  as  of  July  2,  third 
country  resettlements  showed  only  4,322  ref- 
ugees released  from  camps  In  the  UJS.  pipe- 
line, 749  from  Hong  Kong  and  57  from  4  ships 
at  the  port  of  Hong  Kong. 

State  Department  breakdowns  of  these  fig- 
ures foUow:  (1)  4.322  Refugees  released  to 
third  countries  from  U.S.  pipeline: 
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(2)  749  Refugees  Released  to  Third  Coun- 
tries from  Hong  Kong: 

Initial  total  of  refugees  in  camps:  3,900 

Canada   .__ ._   ...     269 

Taiwan   i 

Australia "  2O8 

I^ance "  207 

Hong  Kong... 53 

New  Zealand.. 1 

Belgium ..."      5 

Total 749 

Excluding  79  refugees  who  have  been  re- 
leased to  the  U.S. 

(3)  57  refugees  released  to  tliird  countries 
from  4  ships  at  the  port  of  Hong  Kong. 

These  refugees  have  not  been  permitted 
to  land  other  than  to  proceed  as  foUows: 

From— 
^M.S.  Japan.  Total:  27:  22  to  Sweden,  5  to 

M.S.  Oregon.  Total:  103;  103  to  U.S. 
Glarious  Country.  Total:  35;  5  to  trance. 
JO  remained  aboard  ship. 


Eurybates.  Total:  35:  35  to  US. 

Total  taken  from  ships:  200,  of  whom  143 
went  to  the  U.S. 

In  addition,  Taiwan,  as  of  May  19-20,  had 
accepted  over  900  ethnic  Cbhiese  for  re- 
settlement. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  assume  some 
of  the  burden  of  resettling  some  of  the  In- 
dochina refugees.  And,  the  U.S.  should  do 
everjrthlng  in  its  power  to  facilitate  this  third 
country  resettlement. 

The  U.S.  shoiUd  make  it  easier  for  the  Task 
Forces  of  third  countries  to  Interview  refu- 
gees for  potential  resettlement.  Having  the 
refugees  congregated  in  3  or  4  camps  In  the 
U.S.  would  facilitate  this  process  and  hope- 
fully Increase  the  number  of  refugees  identi- 
fied as  stiitable  for  resettlement  in  these  third 
countries. 

Furthermore,  such  Ingathering  of  refvigees 
would  facUitate  the  task  of  ICEM  In  select- 
ing refugees  for  resettlement  under  their 
mnr.d.i'e  in  third  countries,  particularly  In 


South  America  and  developing  countries 
which  need  the  skills  of  certain  of  the  refu- 
gees. 

In  furtherance  of  this  stress  on  tlurd  coun- 
try resettlement  of  refugees,  every  elfort 
should  be  made  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
permanent  resettlement  with  financial  aid 
from  the  VS.  and/or  the  UNHCR  of  refugees 
now  in  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  other  haven  countries  which  are 
now  affording  to  these  refugees  the  best 
asylum  of  which  they  are  capable.  This  might 
be  a  more  economical  and  effective  method  of 
resettlement  iu  some  of  the  less  affluent 
areas  of  the  world  which,  but  for  their  eco- 
nomic conditions,  could  be  motivated  to  af- 
ford humane,  permanent  resettlement  to  the 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees  now  on 
their  soil. 

In  the  hiterlm,  these  refugees  now  tem- 
porarily scattered  throughout  Asia  .should  be 
afforded  more  tolerable  physical  and  emo- 
tional conditions  In  the  U.S.,  especially  sluice 
so  many  allegedly  tinderstood  that  the  Voice 
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of  America  news  broadcasts  w*e 
ing'  them  to  flee  from  Vletnan 
that  refugees  were  being  picked 
Naval  vessels  once  they  were  at 
l«.  26  and  30  of  Minority  Cou 
b.  Family   reiinio/^ 
One  of  the  basic  concepts  ba 
iiiigrailon  and  Nationality  Act  i 
of  reuniting  families.  With  lam 
throughout  camps  in  the  Unit 
throughout  Asia,  it  is  hnperativ 
iigees  be  Identified  and  reuuit 
families. 

Minority  Counsels  vii>its  to  c 
Kong  and  Thailand  as  well  as  v 
•t  Subic  Bay  at  Guam  and  U 
United  States  clearly  pointed  o 
many   spilt    families.    Some    Ic 
others  by  boat,  some  were  evac. 
U.S.  By  accident  of  natiu-e.  no 
our  pipeline  and  of  those  who 
as  yet  have  been  reunited  with  t 
This  falling  to  reimlte  fami 
the  causes  of  refugee  failure  to 
when  a  sponsor  is  obtained  foi 
the  family  m  that  camp,  withijnt 
for    bringing    together   of    the 
family. 

For    purely   humanitarian   . 
family  reunions  should  and  woJld 
tated  if  all  these  refugees.  wer« 
U.S. 


'eucourag- 

by  reporting 

up  by  U.S. 

5ea.  See  pages 

isel  Report. 
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7.    REPATRIATION    AND    rAMIl.r 

It  is  reported  that  as  many  . 
ugees  have  asked  to  be  repatria 
bodla  and  Vietnam. 

For  those  refugees  who  seek  to 
because  they  never  intended  to 
ugeee  or  feel   they  were  m 

leaving  their  country,  everi- 

made  by  the  UNHCR  to  repatria 
pie  as  soon  as  the  Provlsionsl  ] 
Government  In  Saigon  (PRG* 
si'ch  repatriation. 

In  the  interim,  these  retUKee 
separated  from  the  other  refii 
for  their  own  safety  and  to  ^ 
becoming  a  disruptive  factor  in 
However,  many,  if  not  mo.st,  of 
Ing  to  return  to  Cambodia  or  i 
doing  so  because  they  have  bee 
locate  their  families,  as  Indicated 
Minority  Counsel's  Report  and 
at  Page  7  (Thailand),  Page  36  ( 
112  (Chaffee)   and  Page  124  (] 

The  Central  Tracing  Agency  . 
national  Committee  of  the  Red 
portedly   planning    to   undertaki 
role  and  set  up  a  family-locator  t 
Indochlnese  Refugees   (See  page 
nortty  CouncU's  Report).  To 
not  been  activated. 

It  Is,  therefore,  entirely  posiibl 
people  who  are  being  repatriated 
be   rexmlted   with    their  familiea 
that  their  families  are  not  In 
Cambodia,  but  have  fled  and 
elsewhere.  For  these  potential 
is  essential  that  It  be  ascertained' 
not  their  families  are  still  in 
Cambodia  before  they  are 

B.  0.\.\-GERS  INHXRENT  IN  UNHCB 
AND  VOLUNTAKY 

As  pomted  out  on  Page  112 
Counsel's  Report,  It  Is  not  cert„. 
PRO  will  permit  the  repatriation 
aeek  to  return.  The  questionnalr* 
between  the  PRG  and  the 
of  which  Is  attached,  elicits  a 
information  about  relatives 
side  of  Vietnam;  military, 
other  afflUatlons  of  the 
and  means  of  leaving  Vietnam. 

If  the  refugee  Is  accepted  for 

Indications  of  the  types  of  i 

can  be  elicited  from  him  upon 
•bout  other  participants  In  hia 
«et  forth.  And,  there  ia  no  definite 
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as  to  the  treatment  he  will  be  afforded  after 
repatriation. 

If  the  refugee  is  not  accepted  for  repatri- 
ation, because  of  the  detailed  Information 
requested,  there  U  potential  danger  to  his 
family  should  they  be  In  Vietnam.  They  are 
clearly  labeled  as  the  family  of  a  deserter. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  a  potential 
reiugee  will  be  advised  whether  or  not  his 
family  is  in  Vietnam.  As  indicated  above,  he 
may  be  returning  solely  to  be  reunited  with 
his  family,  only  to  learn  the  family  has 
departed  Vietnam. 

Those  seeking  to  be  reunited  with  iheir 
families  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  It  within  or  outside  of  Vietnam,  as  they 
clioo.-,e.  They  sliould  not  merely  be  given 
the  pos.->lble  chance  of  returning  to  Vietnam 
for  such  family  reunion. 

However,  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
UNHCR  has  succeeded  in  negotiating  with 
the  PRG  for  the  departure  oi  families  from 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  a  family  reunion 
when  the  head  of  the  familv  Is  denied  re- 
entry, as  outlined  on  Page  113  of  Minoritv 
Counsel's  Report. 

9.    T),:SCr.R   m   COMPUTERIZATION   AND    DISTRIBU- 
TION  OF  ADP  ID  CARD 

Form  (MCBCP^3305/4  (5-75)). 

For  every  refugee  in  the  U.S.  pipeline  a 
computerized  form  is  filled  out.  A  copy  of 
that  form  is  attached  hereto. 

As  indicated  at  Page  91  of  Minority  Coun- 
sel s  Report,  the  information  on  this  form 
Is  available  at  41  terminals.  Included  In  these 
terminals  are  the  voluntary  agencies  that 
do  not  handle  the  refugee,  as  well  as  the 
voluntary  agency  to  which  he  is  assigned 
and  various  governmental  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  FBI.  All  agencies  to  which  this  In- 
formation Is  available  for  their  data  bank  are 
unknown  to  Minority  Counsel. 

While  much  of  the  information  is  relevant 
to  the  resettlement  of  a  refugee,  some  of  the 
information,  such  as  religion,  medical  data, 
and  financial  data,  in  the  WTong  hands  or 
wrong  data  bank  would  be  a  most  serious 
invasion  of  one's  right  to  privacy.  The  use 
of  this  form  should  be  restricted  and  the 
data  destroyed  when  its  purpose  of  aiding 
a  refugee's  resettlement  is  completed. 

10.  DIFFERENT  TREATMENT  AFFORDED  INDOCHINA 
REFUGEES  FROM  ALL  OTHER  REFUGEE  CROUPS 

The  Indochina  Refugees  like  the  Hun- 
garian, Cuban  and  Asian-Ugandan  refugees 
were  paroled  In  by  the  Attorney  General  un- 
der Section  212(d)(5)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  which  reads: 

"(5)  The  Attorney  General  may  in  his 
discretion  parole  Into  the  United  States  tem- 
porarUy  tmder  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  for  emergent  reasons  or  for  rea- 
sons deemed  strictly  in  the  public  Interest 
any  alien  applying  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  but  such  parole  of  such  alien 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  the 
aJUen  and  when  the  purposes  of  such  parole 
shall.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,  have  been  served  the  alien  shall  forth- 
with return  or  be  returned  to  the  custody 
from  which  he  was  paroled  and  thereafter 
his  case  shall  continue  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  any  other  ap- 
plicant for  admission  to  the  United  States." 
a.  Security  clearance 

In  the  course  of  its  hearings  on  May  5  and 
7,  1975  on  HJl.  6755,  the  Indochina  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  Citizenship  and 
International  Law  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  raised  numerous  questions 
as  to  whether  these  refugees  had  misappro- 
priated American  funds  while  In  South  Viet- 
nam, ran  "tiger  cages"  or  were  engaged  In 
torture  of  political  prisoners  (see  House 
Hearing,  Pages  29-32.  48),  and  it  was  urged 
Wiat  "security  checks  should  be  completed 
before  anyone  is  released  Into  the  stream  of 
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our  community  (Page  88,  Ibid) .  It  was  ureed 
that   the   Immigration    and    Naturallzatton 
Service  (INS)  in  the  exercise  of  its  authwitv 
require  all  persons  entering  from  Vietnam 
as  a  result  of  this  evacuation  to  sign  somS 
kind  of  statement  with  respect  to  activities 
they  engaged  in.  And  to  sign  a  siatemen 
stating,  in  fact,  that  they  had  not  engaKed 
m  any  persecullon  or  torture  of  anvbodv  on 
account  of  political  opinion  or  race  releclon 
national  origin  or  the  like.  And  that  If  some ' 
body  falsely  filled  out  such  a  document  the 
penalties  would  be  perjury."  (Page  102  Ibid) 
INS  officials  pointed  out  that,  in  reality 
(it  a  refugee  under  the  Convention  was  en 
titled    to   asylum,    unless    a    third    countrv 
could  be  found  to  which  to  send  him-   (21 
the  refugee  could  be  subjected  to  denatural- 
ization if  he  falsely  signed  a  verified  state- 
ment: and  (3)   whether  or  not  he  could   In 
fact,  be  deported  would  depend  on  whether 
another  country  would  accept  him  for  de- 
portation. Nonetheless,  INS  pointed  out  that 
Insofar  as  his  parole  was  concerned,  condi- 
tions,  such   as   restriction    to  a   geographic 
area  or  weekly  reporting,  could  be  imposed 
(Prtges  103  and  104,  Ibldt. 

Despite  the  Impracticability  of  this  sug- 
gestion, security  clearances  from  four  gov- 
ernment agencies  (DOD.  CIA.  DEA  and 
State)  were  requested  on  all  refugees  by 
INS.  And,  if  the  refugee  had  ever  been  in  the 
U.S.,  security  clearance  from  the  FBI  was 
al.so  required. 

On  May  13,  at  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  and  Escapees  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  General 
Chapman,  Director  of  the  INS,  at  p.  75 
pointed  out  that  under  the  asylum  protocol' 
a  refugee  with  any  claim  to  persecution  in 
his  home  country  could  not  be  forcibly  re- 
turned to  his  country  of  origin,  that  we 
would  appeal  to  third  countries  to  see  U  one 
would  take  someone  who  ts  excludable  un- 
der our  laws,  but  that  this  "effort  usually 
faUs,  obviously,  so  the  net  result  is  that  we 
have  him  in  a  constrained  situation".  At 
that  point.  Senator  Fong,  the  ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Subcommittee,  sug- 
gested: "So  why  do  you  not  let  them  (the 
refugees)  in  without  all  these  clearances, 
and  then  follow  up  after  they  get  In."  But 
that  was  not  done. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  this  prior  clear- 
ance procedure  did  much  to  set  back  the 
process  of  resettlement  of  the  refugees  and 
raised  many  questions  In  the  minds  of  a 
public  already  preconditioned  against  re- 
ceiving these  refugees  as  to  the  desirability 
of  allowing  these  people  to  enter  the  U.S. 

As  it  turned  out,  INS  advised  Mlnwlty 
Counsel  that  as  of  July  2,  no  persons  had  not 
been  cleared  for  security  purposes  for  ad- 
niKsion  as  parolees.  whUe  90,497  refugees 
had  been  cleared  by  all  investigating  agen- 
cies, and  only  147  cases  were  under  investi- 
gation. 

In  essence,  this  was  much  to  do  about 
nothing.  Yet,  the  program  was  initially  set 
back  by  the  fears  engendered  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  lest  in  theh:  assummg  sponsor- 
ship of  these  refugees,  we  do  admit  miwder- 
ers,  torturers  and  thieves;  by  the  time  thla 
checking  by  the  various  agencies  necessarily 
consumed:  and  by  the  Initial  confusion 
caused  by  each  agency  reporting  separately 
to  the  camp  on  each  refugee. 

By  now,  security  clearances  are.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  behind  us. 

The  results  of  these  clearances  should  am- 
ply demonstrate  to  the  public  that  these 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees  are  no 
danger  to  this  country  or  Its  people  and 
should  be  welcomed  to  our  shores  as  all  pre- 
vious groups  of  refugees  who  have  been  re- 
settled in  the  U.S. 


b.  Sworn  statements  required  of  refvgees 
In  trying  to  comply  with  tlie  House  Sub- 
committee's request,   INS  devised  a  sworn 
statemetit  based  on  Section  212(a)    of  the 
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Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which  It  worked  out  to  pay  the  voluntary  agency  a  paid  for  their  past  services  or  that  they  had 

requires  all  refugees  to  sign.  This  statement,  fixed  part  of  the  $500,  allocated  for  resettle-  not  received  their  severance  pay,  if  any  was 

a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  goes  far  beyond  ment  of  a  refugee,  for  obtaining  the  neces-  due.  These  claims  should  be  looked  into  and 

that  ever  required   of   any  entrant   to  the  sary  background  Information  on  a  refugee,  liquidated  as  soon  as  verified.  Many  fear  leav- 

Unlted  States  and  even  beyond  the  require-  Then,  when  a  voluntary  agency  has  a  spon-  Ing  the  camps  lest  they  lost  this  money, 

ments  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  sor  and  can  match  that  with  a  valid  Job  ,g   asylum  for  diplomats 

»„f  offer  which  it  has  obtained  or  which  comes  ,       .           ...        ....        ^  ^^ 

'%  of  July  5.  volags  were  stlU  being  re-  from  the  centralized  job  ^^^^^^^  .r^'^^.Z^^^l^'^^J^Z^.T^^ 

quired  to  sign  this  sponsor  certification  at  should  seek  a  f ami  y  from  the  pool  of  refu-  required  that  thev  show  no  third  coim- 

indlantown  Gap-desplte  the   assurance   of  gees^at  meets  this  need  and  accep.  them  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^p^  ^^^^  ^^^  resettlement  before 

the  Task  Force  that  this  practice  would  be  for  resettlement.  ^^  permitted  to  resettle  in  the  U.S.— 

.ii./<nnf  <niiori  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  a  fam-  j„  „,.„     v.„._  .4.,      »i.       i.         ^     ^ ,.■,■,  ^ 

discontinued.  reeistered  with  one  aeencv  which  '^^^P^'^e  whatever  ties  they  have  to  the  U.S. 

n.  VARIANCES  IN  CAMP  PROCEDURES  il,,^t  fi/rt  o  ct„,7=^*    "h^L  f^^^  1^   Talwau,   thls   Is  an  almost  impossible 

cannot  nnd  a  sponsor  and  job  lor  the  head     „„„ji*i„„  * ^  ».  »..,.,       j.  , 

There  Is  too  much  variance  In  procedure  of  the  family,  while  another  agency  has  spon-  5f"Hi''''*it«H„^    ilf^  t^^J*/           f^      ^  **" 

among  the  camps.  Each  Senior  Civil  Coordl-  sors  and  jobs  available  from  Z  own  resources  '"f„';,rr^''°l^i  '''"K^,/rt,n^„!?",f  Z",  ,„„„ 

nator  is  given  more  or  less  full  authority  to  or  from  the  data  bank,  but  no  family  regis-  uII^.^tZuXi^Jl^Jjl^T^^^^ 

run  his  camp.  Only  when  something  Is  amiss  tered  with  It  that  fiUs  the  required  proflll.  l^f  ofher  renf.;^.  Ind   r.,  n.^.r,  l,th   ti.^r 

and  It  is  called  to  the  Task  Force's  attention.  Anything  that  might  so  expedite  valid  and  f^^nts     "^"^^^^  *"**  reunited  with   their 

Is  there  an  effort  to  remedy  the  situation,  effective  resettlement  should  be  attempted 

It  is  suggested   that  some   coordination   of  rather  than  having  each  volag  act  solely  on  ^^-  treatment  of  students 

procedure    be    Instituted — by    meetings    of  its  own.  Students  who  were  attending  colleges  In 

Senior   Coordinators    or    telephonic    confer-  ,4    government  sponsorship  op  ^^^  United  States  are  being  permitted  to  re- 

ences,  so  that  each  Civil  Coordinator  may  '  resettlement  of  refugees  main  and  take  employment.  However,  In  that 

learn  what  is  going  on  at  the  other  camps,  ^   ,       ,                       ^     ,.         ^  statas,  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  their 

how  different  problems  are  handled  at  the  ^*''f  ^,  .^"'^  ^°'=^l  governments  have  been  relatives   come  to   the  U.S.   to   be   reunited 

different   camps.   In   that    way,    they   could  "n^ertakhig  resettlement  of  refugees.  This  ^ith  them  as  they  could  if  thev  were  deemed 

learn   from   each   others   mistakes   or   good  '^  commendable.  However,  when  the  govern-  refugees. 

planning.  ^^'^^^^  ^,f  f  "'^y  "^«^  ^he  churches  to  effectuate  Rather  than  making  them  go  through  the 

,2   AVAiL^iiiLrry  op  job  offers  throughout  l      ff  *"?T^'?*U^^  *^'  reported  before  the  procedure  of  asking  fur  asylum  and  refugee 

12.  AVAiLAuiLrry  of  job  offers  throughout  President's  Task  Force  meeting  on  June  25  to  status   It  Is  sueeested  that  their  fanHiiM  h« 

UNITED  STATES  TO  VOLAGS  be  the  ca<5e  in  Wft-shinpton  stftt.p    thpv  an.  1.  .vlf'  ^      suggestea  tnat  tneir  families  be 

oe  me  case  in   wasnington  state,  tney  are  eligible  for  parole  as  are  families  of  Amerl- 

A  computerization  of  all  valid  Job  offers  deprlvmg  the  volags  of  their  primary  source  can  citizens  or  permanent  residents,  as  sug- 

throughout  the  U.S.  should  be  made  available  of  sponsorship.  With   the  volags  unable  to  gested  In  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  by 

to  all  voluntary  agencies  (Volags) .  At  pres-  exercise  full  moral  pressure  on  their  congre-  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  under  date  of  April  22, 

ent,  this  Information  Is  not  generally  dls-  gatlons     or     affiliates,     fewer    refugees    are  1975,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached, 

geminated.  For  example:    Minority  Counsel  actually    resettled    because    of    the    govern-  .  '  ,„„„_._  „ 

was  advised  at   Eglin   Ah-  Force  Base  that  mental  Intervention.  This  should  be  guarded  refugees      "^"'^"'"^^^ 

there  were  over  250  Jobs  available  for  fisher-  against. 

men  f-om  Gulf  Coast  corporations.  This  Job  Governmental  resettlement,  be  It  by  a  State  •^^  advocated  by  Item  11  of  the  Majority 

avaUablllty  Is  not  known  to  persons  In  other  or  local  government,  should  use  Its  govern-  °**^  Recommendations,  early  consideration 

camps.  mental  facilities  or  at  least,  not  the  resources  should  be  given  to  special  legislation  author- 

The  State  Employment  Service  in  Florida  of  the  volags,  to  accomplish  the  end  of  reset-  *^^S  ^'^  adjustment  of  a  refugee's  status  to 

furnishes  Information  as  to  available  Jobs  to  t"ng  the  refugees.  Otherwise,  the  effort  Is  *^||;*  °^  *  permanent  resident  alien, 

the  voluntary  agencies  at  EgUn  Air  Force  counter-productive.  Especially  In  view  of  the  number  of  refu- 

Base.    SimUar    Information    should    be    oh-  Another  precaution  to  be  observed  m  gov-  ^^^^  tramed  by  the  U.S.  Military  who  seek  to 

tataed   from   the  U.S.   Employment   Service  ernmental  resettlement  Is  that  they  not  re-  t^„J°^l  ^"Tf^  ^^."^^  and  afford  us  the 

and  the  50  State  Employment  Agencies  and  sort    to    welfare   payments    as    a    means   of  °^°?P*.°J^  V""^  traming  and  the  number  of 

disseminated    to   all    voluntary   agencies   at  resettlement  within  the  State.  fn  f^tf  °  .*L^  ."^   ^  particularly  Physlclat^, 

each  and  every  camp,  wherever  situated  In  15.  refugees  leaving  camps  for  resetti^ment  ^co^oTy  anfwfirbeTng,  lariy"  adTt^'- 

^iiZ                                       Tefusees  are  re-  Minority    Counsel    has    heard    reports    of  ment   of   the   Immigration  fiatus   of   thie 

™'  refugees  with  sponsorship  and  job  offers  fall-  security-cleared  refugees  would  enhance  their 

13.  possible  revision  of  resettlement  pro-  Ing  to  leave  camp.  Interviews  have  shown  ability  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American 

CEDtTRES  OF  VOLAGS.  that  thls  Is  sometlmes  due  to  a  desire  on  the  life  and  facilitate  their  adjustment  and  mte- 

Distrlbutlon  of  refugee  cases  to  the  volun-  P*""*  of  the  refugees  to  wait  to  ascertain  if  gratlon  into  their  adopted  country, 

tary  agencies  varied  In  the  different  camps,  missing  members  of  their  family  are  in  other  ^_^_^^^^^_^ 

In  some  camps,  cases  were  assigned  by  dl-  camps.  Some  assurance  should  be  given  them  ^~^^^^"^~^^ 

Tiding  the  cases  among  the  voluntary  agen-  ^^^^  even  If  they  leave  camp,  through  the  use  WAR  IN  ANGOLA 

ciea.  In  other  camps,  it  was  left  to  the  refu-  o^    ^^   Interagency   Task    Force   computer-  rr^KniroT^v  »,     n      ■  j     x 

gee,  on  the  date  of  entry,  to  pick  an  agency,  locator  system,  they  will  still  be  reunited  with  J^^  ■  Ki^NNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 

Obviously,  the  refugee's  knowledge  of  which  ^^^e  rest  of  the  family  when  they  are  located  the   most   promising    results    to   emerge 

agency  could  best  assist  him  was  limited.  *"■*  Identified.  from  last  year's  change  of  government 

While  It  Is  too  late  in  the  program  to  re-  Refugees     cleared     to    leave     camp     for  In  Portugal  has  been  the  liberation  of 

assign  cases  to  different  voltmtary  agencies,  resettlement  should  be  separated  from  others  Portugal's  former  colonies  in  Africa  from 

It  Is  a  practice  to  permit  transfer  of  a  case  i»  ^^^  camp  and  given  any  concentrated  colonial  rule    And  for  all  of  tho<;e  col- 

from  agency  to  agency  upon  the  request  of  orientation  or  English  tralnhig  course  needed  ^       exrent  Ancola   thp  nntirinotinn  of 

the  refugee            ^       '     '^                  ^  hetore     they     leave     camp.     Further,     this  °'^^'  «^cepc  Angola   tlie  anticipation  Of 

As  of  July  2.  there  were  63  787  refugees  in  separation  of  cleared  refugees  would  prevent  SUCCess  in  the  Struggle  tO  establish  home 

camps  in  the  U.S.,  as  follows:  the  fraudulent  use  of  their  documents  by  ^'ule  seems  to  be  developing  into  the  re- 

p.                       '                 "  other  refugees  desperate  to  leave  camp.  ality  so  many  people  had  hoped  for.  But 

Pendleton" "" 17'  k^  ^^-  English  and  vocational  training  the  tragic  conflict  among  those  who  seek 

Eg]in   5  652  in  camps  to  assume  power  has  thrust  Angola  Into 

Indlantown' Gapimimmrrmr"  16,601  Since  the  refugees  are  staying  Ui  camps  a  bloody  feud  that  has  claimed  thousands 

^                                                                 '  longer  than  the  30  days  originally  estimated  of  lives. 

in  addition,  on  July  2,  there  were  19,277  (see  Sen.  Rept.  No.  94-138,  to  accompany  From  all  comers  of  the  globe,  the  tur- 

reiugees  under  U.S.  control  as  follows:  h.R.  6894,  the  appropriation  for  refugees  from  moil  in  Angola  is  deplored  by  people  who 

T^land 216  Cambodia  and  Vietnam),  It  Is  suggested  that  cherish  the  sanctity  of  human  Ufe.  The 

wark   527  HEW  mstltute  English  and  vocational  train-  senseless  killinc  of  innorpnt  ritizprx;  mii<;t 

Subic    927  ing  courses  at  the  vario»;j  camps.  This  train-  ^I^tV^^/r^^-i  \^I^^^^\ur:      ^^ 

Wake   7,298  Ing  would  help  expedltn  the  resettlement  of  ^^  ^^\^^-  ^^^  ^^^^^^"-^  those  who  be- 

Guam 10. 188  the  refugees  and  theh-  integration  Into  the  "^^^  the  sooner  that  happens  the  better. 

Hlckam  121  mainstream  of  American  life  as  they  could  Yet  there  are  other  observers  who  view 

With  83  064  refugees  still  to  be  resettled  ^^  trained  to  meet  the  current  employment  that  war   in   the   context  of   mankind's 

and  over  10,000  Jobs  to  be  found  for  these  "^^'**    "°''   ^"^    ^^   American   citizens   or  historical  struggle  to  gain  freedom.  For 

refugees,  perhaps  the  cases  distributed  to  the  Permanent  residents.  them  today's  Violence  in  Angola  is  ob- 

various  voluntary  agencies  and  now  docu-  *''•  payment  for  services  op  former  u.s.  served    as    another    episode    in    man's 

mented  in  the  computer  print-out  available  employees  solemn  but  imperfect  blueprint  for  settl- 

at  each  agency  should  once  again  be  thrown  Many  former  employees  of  the  U.S.  govern-  ing  disputes  over  control  of  the  reins  of 

into  a  common  pool.  Some  practice  should  be  ment  have  Indicated  that  they  had  not  been  power. 
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Others  say  that  the  bloods  led  In  An- 
gola could  have  been  avoided  U  Portugal 
had  prepared  Angolans  for  Independence. 
I  believe  that  is  debatable,  ^ut  in  any 
event,  we  should  be  supporting  all  efforts 
to  end  the  fighting,  and  to  settle  the 
question  of  Angola's  political  future 
through  peaceful  means. 

I  therefore  share  the  prayer  5  and  hopes 
of  people  from  around  the  world  who 
want  to  bring  a  swift  and  juiit  cessation 
to  the  warfare  in  that  trouble  1  land.  And 
I  beUeve  that  if  economic  lelp  is  re- 
quested by  the  peoples  of  Aagola  they 
should  receive  a  generous  res  lonse  from 
all  nations  tiiat  want  social  a  ind  human 
justice  to  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  an  editonal  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  29  places  in 
perspective  the  various  interests  and 
forces  that  are  embroiled  in  the  current 
struggle  In  Angola.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  "War  in  Angola." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^e  Record, 
as  follows : 

Was  in  Angola 

The  biggest  hot  war  now  golilg 
world   Is   In   Angola,    the   mlneril 
African  state  where  three  rival 
groups  are  fighting  to  Inherit 
down    by    Portugal    when   It 
colonies  last  year.  The  Portugui 
to   transfer   power   in   a 
fashion  nest  Nov.  11.  But  the 
which  had  been  conducting 
guerrilla   campaigns   against 
years,  plunged   at  once  Into  a 
against  each  other.  As  against 
guese  soldiers  IdUed   (75  by 
anti-Portuguese  phase,  upwards 
golans  have  been  killed  In  the 
direct  clvU  strife  auid  in  the 
lenc«  of  Irregulars  and  bandits. 

What    makes    the    Angolan 
cruel  is  that  each  of  three  natlo 
has  the  army,  the  military  suppbe: 
rltorlal  base  and  the  major  trlb<l 
needs  to  struggle  on  Indeflnltelj. 
some  International  aspect  has 
by  the  fact  that  the  Popular 
the    Liberation    of    Angola,    led 
Agostlnho  Neto.  Is  supported 
Union.  The  National  Front  for 
tlon  of  Angola,  headed  by 
Is  backed  by  neighboring  Zaire, 
dent     (Mr.     Roberto's     brother 
thought  to  have  designs  on  thii 
Angola     enclave     of 
separated  from  Angola  proper 
Zaire.  The  Chinese  are  giving 
support    to    Mr.    Roberto,    too 
battling    between    the    Popular 
which  controls  the  capital  of 
the  National  Front  which  has 
news  lately  The  third  g^roup, 
weakest,  is  the  National  Union 
pendence  of  Angola.  Sometimes 
a    likely   swing    group,    its   chl4( 
Savlmbi. 

In  Lisbon  the  leftist  military 
Portugal  lean  politically  toward  i 
lar  Movement.  The  Portuguese 
however,  counsel  a  careful  policy 
clpal  purpose  Is  to  assure  the 
quarter-million    frightened 
Angola.  Policy  notwithstanding 
Integration  stalking  Angola, 
taking  control:  over  the  weekend 
soldiers  responded  to  an  attack 
their  own  by  shooting  up  the 
raent's  headquarters  in  Luanda 
haps  100,(X)0  Portuguese  have 
year,  Lisbon  and — they  all  say — 
groups    wish    the    Portuguese 
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whose  Angolan  roots  are  500  years  deep,  to 
remain.  But  other  foreigners  &re  leaving. 
There  are  fewer  than  ISO  Americans,  a  num- 
ber which  helps  the  United  States  to  stay  in 
the  low  posture  it  would  have  chosen  for 
political   reasons   anyway. 

Seven  times  in  the  last  year  cease-flres 
have  been  arranged,  seven  times  they  have 
collapsed.  African  efforts  at  reconciliation 
have  utterly  failed.  Gestures  Intended  to 
give  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  a 
mediating  role  have  foundered  on  the  An- 
golan rivals'  common  resistance.  Mediation 
by  the  United  Nations  Is  regarded  as  out  of 
the  question  as  long  as  the  OAU  Is  immobile. 
This  whole  tragedy  might  have  been  avoided 
If  the  old  dictatorship  in  Portugal  had  pre- 
pared Angola  for  independence  and  self-gov- 
errunent,  but  no  such  preparation  was  made 
and  now  the  tragedy  Is  unfolding. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OP  THE 
SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month,  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  assembled 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  its  85th  convention. 
This  patriotic  organization  is  dedicated 
to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  Pres- 
ident Thomas  Jefferson  Is  often  quoted 
as  saying  that  "the  price  of  liberty  Is 
eternal  vigilance."  Members  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  are  always 
in  the  forefront  in  providing  "eternal 
vigilance,"  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
breadth  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
their  convention. 

Among  the  subjects  of  public  Interest 
covered  during  the  convention  and  upon 
which  the  organization  defined  a  posi- 
tion were  the  following:  foreign  policy, 
national  defense,  law  enforcement.  Fed- 
eral land  use  planning,  Internal  security, 
gim  registration,  public  morals,  and  the 
intelligence-gathering  agencies  of  the 
Government.  I  believe  our  colleagues  will 
find  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  com- 
patriots of  the  SAR  of  interest,  partic- 
ularly in  these  trsrlng  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  adopted  resolutions  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  be  printed  In  the 
Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolutions 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  its  85th  Annual 
Congress,  assembled  from  June  28  through 
July  2,  1975  at  The  Copley  Plaza,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  adopted  the  following  res- 
olutions: 

RE-E.XAMINAT10N  OF  THE  NATION'S  FOREIGN 
POLICT RESOHmON  NO.  1 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
resulted  in  a  peaceful  status  quo  between  the 
two  nations,  but  rather  represents  a  new 
tactic  In  the  pronounced  alms  and  long  range 
goal  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  world  conquest 
and  domination,  and  Is  designed  to  promote 
the  accomplishment  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
complete  military  superiority;  and 

Whereas,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty  provided  for  certain  strategic  missile 
supremacy  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  exceed  such  superiority;  and 


Whereas,  the  recent  defeat  and  humUl«. 
tlon  of  our  Allies  In  South  Vietnam  waa  n 
Important  part  accomplished  by  the  supply. 
Ing  of  arms,  munitions  and  materials  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  thxis  enabling  them  to 
violate  the  cease-fire  agreement  signed  In 
Paris; 

Resolved  that  there  be  a  re-examinatlon  of 
this  Nation's  foreign  policy  to  the  end  that 
a  more  realistic  foreign  policy  may  be  adopted 
which  wUl  primarily  and  properly  advance 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
part from  the  present  ruinous  policy  of  de- 
tente between  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE RESOHTTION    NO.    3 

Whereas,  the  armament  and  military 
equipment  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  ten  years  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
greatly  Increased  development  of  armaments 
and  military  equipment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
so  that  In  certain  respects,  the  Soviet  Union 
has,  or  is,  approaching  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons,  air  power,  sea  power  and  land  war- 
fare;   and 

Whereas,  the  primary  duty  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  Is  to  protect  tad 
defend  that  Nation  and  Its  citizens  from  the 
threat  of  domination  or  conquest  by  any 
foreign  power; 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  urge  that 
prompt,  effective  action  be  taken: 

(1)  to  obtain  a  provision  In  any  second 
Treaty  for  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  for 
effective  nuclear  weapons  for  the  United 
States; 

(2)  to  provide  the  United  States  with  the 
best  and  most  advanced  mUltary  aircraft, 
anti-aircraft  equipment  and  missiles,  sub- 
marines and  other  naval  vessels,  antl-taok 
missiles  and  all  other  military  equipment 
for  the  adequate  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  superior  to  such  armament  and 
military  equipment  of  any  foreign  power; 
and 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  a&d 
will  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  use  any  and  all  weapons  as 
needed  to  defend  our  Constitution  ageilnst 
all  enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW.  AMD 
ELIMINATION  OF  ERRONEOUS  DECISIONS  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES — RESOLUTION    NO.     3 

Whereas,  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
the  number  and  rate  of  occurrence  of  crimes 
In  the  United  States  have  greatly  Increased 
so  that  the  security  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  In  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty has  been  gravely  ftnpalred  and  threat- 
ened; and 

Whereas,  the  prompt  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  laws,  both  State 
and  Federal,  Is  recognized  as  the  best  deter- 
rent to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  prop- 
erly protects  the  law-abiding  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  many  Informed  Jurists  and 
others  charged  with  the  obligation  to  en- 
force the  criminal  laws  of  the  several  States 
and  of  the  United  States  have  concluded 
that  varloTxs  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  field  of  criminal 
law  have  greatly  and  unnecessarily  expanded 
the  supposed  "rights"  of  those  charged  with 
the  commission  of  crimes  far  beyond  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  such  persons  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
imposed  those  supposed  "rights"  upon  the 
several  States  and  State  law  enforcement 
officials  contrary  to  prior  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Itself,  and  contrary  to  a 
proper  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  granted  to  it  by  Ar- 
ticle in.  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  has  the  power  to  restrict, 
abolish  or  limit  the  appellate  power  of  the 
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SuDreme  Court,  and  also  under  Article  HI 
to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
court  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  urge  Its 
m-mbers  to  study  the  impact  and  Influence 
of  the  more  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
substantial  Increase  of  crime  at  both  the 
State  and  National  levels; 

Resolved  that  its  members  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  proper  limitation  by  Con- 
gress upon  the  appellate  powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal  Courts  to 
the  end  that  unnecessary  and  harmful  stric- 
tures and  limitations  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law  can  be  removed, 
and  such  laws  be  more  effectively  enforced. 

FEDERAL     LAND     USE     PLANNING     LEGISLATION 

RESOLUTION    NO.    4 

Whereas,  in  the  last  two  years,  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  criteria  for  land 
use  in  the  several  States  by  use  of  Fed- 
eral money  in  grants  to  complying  States 
and  a  denial  of  Federal  grants  to  those 
States  which  do  not  comply;  and 

Wheretis,  if  accomplished,  another  layer  of 
bureaucratic  Federal  control  will  be  placed 
upon  the  use  of  private  property  by  owners, 
without  any  provision  for  the  payment  of 
just  compensation  to  the  great  injury  of 
8uch  owners,  and  to  the  impairment  of  the 
powers  of  those  States  which  may  surrender 
their  rights  in  the  field  of  land  use  planning 
by  the  acceptance  of  Federal  grants  condi- 
tioned upon  compliance  with  Federal 
criteria. 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  alert  Its 
members  to  the  dangers  of  Federal  Land 
Use  Planning  Legislation;  and 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  oppose 
such  Federal  Land  Use  Planning  Legislation. 

REESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERNAL  SECURTTY  AS  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

RESOLUTION   NO.    5 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  elimi- 
nated its  Committee  on  Internal  Security  as 
one  of  the  Standing  Committees,  and  has 
transferred  its  functions  to  another  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

Whereas,  this  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlves  greatly  weakens  the  operations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
at  a  time  when  Its  operations  in  protecting 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  against  the  increased  subversion  ac- 
tivities of  their  enemies: 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  urge  Its 
members  to  support  all  efforts  to  have  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security  re- 
established as  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  same 
powers,  functions  and  operations  that  It  had 
before  transfer  of  such  powers,  functions  and 
operations  to  another  Standing  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

GUN      CONTROL      LEGISLATION RESOLUTION 

NO.      6 

Whereas,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
and,  also  have  the  right  to  protect  them- 
selves against  assaults  upon  their  persons 
and  against  the  theft  and  vandalization  of 
their  property;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  shown  by  experience 
that  compulsory  registration  or  prohibiting 
the  carrying  and  use  of  such  weapons  by 
law-abiding  citizens  of  handguns  and  other 
weapons  has  not  resulted  In  the  decrease  of 
crimes  of  violence  In  Jurisdictions  having 


such  laws  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  resulted 
m  part.  In  a  disarming  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen  without  disarming  the  criminal,  thus 
leaving  the  law-abiding  citizen  at  the  mercy 
of  the  armed  criminal;  and 

Whereas,  required  registration  of  weapons 
in  certain  European  nations  has  provided  a 
ready  means  of  completely  disarming  law- 
abiding  citizens  by  those  who  have  sub- 
verted and  overcome  the  governments  of 
such  European  nations  so  that  any  effective 
citizen  resistance  to  such  subversive  forces 
has   been  effectively  eliminated; 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  urge  Its 
members  to  study  carefully  any  proposed 
legislation  in  their  respective  States  or  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  requiring 
the  registration  of  weapons  or  substantially 
limiting  their  possession  or  use  by  law-abid- 
ing citizens  and.  If  such  proposed  legislation 
impairs  the  Constitutional  rights  and  the 
ability  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  protect 
themselves,  to  resist  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion by  every  lawful  and  effective  means. 

OBSCENTTT,  UNDUE  EMPHASIS  ON  SEX,  AND  UN- 
DERMINING OF  FAMILY   AND  CIVIC  AUTHORITY 

IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    TEXTBOOKS RESOLUTION 

NO.    7 

Whereas,  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  learned  of 
the  strong  and  welcome  protest  made  by 
Citizens  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  against 
the  use  of  certain  textbooks  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  State;  and 

Whereas,  those  textbooks  contain  shocking 
examples  of  the  use  of  obscene  words,  the 
degrading  of  family  relationships,  undue  em- 
phasis on  sex.  Incitement  to  disregard  au- 
thority In  school  and  elsewhere  and  actual 
instructions  In  methods  of  violation  of  the 
criminal  law;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  genuine  concern  that  the 
public  school  textbook  problem  In  West  Vir- 
ginia may  be  national  In  scope  and  repre- 
sents a  real  threat  to  the  American  System 
by  weakening  the  moral  and  ethical  fiber  of 
the  youth  of  the  Nation; 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  take  the 
necessary  and  pro{}er  steps  to  alert  the  State 
Societies,  the  Chapters  and  members  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  seri- 
ous danger  the  Nation  faces  In  the  Inclusion 
of  obscenity  and  other  un-American  material 
in  textbooks  of  the  education  system,  and 
that  the  various  Chapters  conduct  a  grass- 
roots Investigation  and  evaluation  of  the 
schools  In  their  respective  communities  In 
order  to  report  to  the  National  Society  In  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  this  danger  and  a  proper 
response  to  that  danger. 

CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY 
RESOLUTION    NO.    8 

Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  a  concerted 
effort  among  certain  groups,  including  part 
of  the  news  media,  either  to  abolish  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  to  so  restrict 
its  activities  as  to  prevent  It  from  perform- 
ing Its  functions  effectively;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  definite  need  and  re- 
quirement In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  have  such  an  arm  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  that  Government  to  Investigate 
and  to  protect  it,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  In  regard  to  matters  that 
either  are  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  or  are  so  Intertwined  with  na- 
tional and  international  matters  of  Interest 
and  intrigue  as  to  require  special  and  deli- 
cate handling  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  is  of  the 
opinion  and  does  hereby  declare  that  the 
reasons  &ud  purposes  for  the  existence  and 
proper  operation  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  are  very  much  with  the  Nation  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  there  should  be 


no  downgrading  of  its  activities,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
should  be  continued  with  necessary  powers 
and  appropriations  to  perform  effectively  its 
most  Important  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

COURTESY    RESOLUTION RESOLUTION    NO.    9 

Whereas,  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  recognizes  that 
its  85tb  Annual  Congress  has  been  successful 
in  every  respect;  and 

Whereas,  that  success  has  resulted  from 
the  efforts  of  those  who  planned  and  imple- 
mented the  program  for  the  National  Con- 
gress; 

Resolved  by  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  that  It 
hereby  expresses  its  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to: 

1.  The  President  General  for  his  able  and 
dynamic  leadership. 

2.  The  Officers,  Chairmen  and  Members  of 
their  Committees. 

3.  The  Executive  Secretary  and  the  loyal 
Headquarters  staff  for  their  constant  and 
effective  efforts  In  providing  for  an  efficient 
operation. 

4.  The  speakers.  Lieutenant  General  Ver- 
non A.  Walters,  USA.  Deputy  Director,  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  The  Reverend 
(Dr.)  John  McLaughlin,  S.J.,  former  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  their  timely  and  Inspiring  ad- 
dresses. 

5.  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Richardson  and  Miss  Page 
Miller  for  their  talented  vocal  oontrlbutione 
to  the  music  of  the  Congress. 

6.  The  Massachusetts  Society  Continental 
Guard  for  furnishing  color  guards  and 
escorts. 

7.  Mr.  William  Mltman  and  the  entire 
staff  of  The  Copley  Plaza  for  their  many 
services  and  courtesies,  beyond  normal  limits 
of  a  host  hotel. 

8.  The  news  media  for  their  coverage  of  the 
Congress. 

9.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Its  con- 
tribution to  a  successful  85th  Annual  Con- 
gress. 

10.  To  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
Its  Chairman  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
preparation  of  proposed  resolutions,  so  that 
they  could  be  presented  to  the  Congress  at 
Its  Monday  meeting  and  voted  upon  at  Its 
Tuesday  meeting  in  accordance  with  the 
established  order  of  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  at  later  times  as  In  pre- 
vious Congresses  of  the  Society. 

REAFFIRMATION  OP  PRIOR  RESOLUTIONS^ 
RESOLUTION  NO.    10 

Resolved  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  Its  85th 
Annual  Congress  assembled,  reiterates  and 
reaffirms  all  previous  Resolutions  adopted  at 
prior  Congresses. 


MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
medical  malpractice  insurance  crisis  has 
drawn  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
physicians,  insurance  companies,  and 
State  and  Federal  legislators.  Whatever 
other  factors  may  be  involved,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  very  real  Increase  in  the 
number  of  claims  filed  and  the  size  of 
settlements  and  judgments  awarded  is  ^ 
responsible  to  some  degree  for  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  cost  of  medical  malpractice 
insurance,  and  for  the  increasing  reluc- 
tance of  private  insurance  companies  to 
write  medical  malpractice  insurance. 
Moreover,  what  few  reliable  statistics 
are  available  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
nimiber  of  claims  actually  filed  repre- 
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mento that  bulge  with  evidence  of  negli- 
gence. 

But   nearly  all  remain  fully  licensed  to 
exercise  their  medical  Judgments — and  mis- 
judgments. 
Why? 

Why  doesn't   the   medical   profession  rise 
in  Indignation  and  throw  out  the  bad  apples? 
wniy  doesn't  the  state  take  away  their  li- 
c(>nses'' 

Simply  put,  the  medical  profession  has 
fniled  to  create  a  system  that  monitors  phv- 
siclan  competency  so  that  both  public  life 
n::d  physician  livelihood  p.re  protected. 

The  profession  Is  worried  thai  any  sy.'>- 
tem  sensitive  enough  to  detect  and  disci- 
pline an  incompetent  physician  would  also 
work  agi».'.nst  doctors  practicing  good  medi- 
cine. 

Underlying  this  fear  Is  the  fact  that  medi- 
cine is  far  from  being  an  exact  science.  No 
one  knows  better  than  a  practicing  phy- 
sician how  much  scientific  uncertainty  and 
guesswork  go  into  diagnoses  and  treatment. 
As  a  con.^equcnce : 

The  state  law  under  which  doctors  are  dis- 
ciplined i.s  vague  and  Ineffective. 

Doctors  are  reluctant  to  testily  against  one 
another  at  hearings. 

The  state  agency  responsible  for  protecting 
the  public  from  incompetent  doctors,  the 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  is  falling  for 
the  most  part  to  carry  out  its  highly  Im- 
portant role. 

The  medlca!  malpractice  Insurance  crlsi.s 
suddenly  has  turned  the  spotlight  on  the 
question  of   doctor  competency. 

But  the  extent  to  which  the  rash  of  mal- 
practice claims  is  truly  the  result  of  Incom- 
petent doctors  is  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Trial  lawyers  and  much  of  the  public  seem 
convinced  that  the  relation  Is  strong  and 
quite  obvious.  The  medical  profession  dis- 
agrees. 

Cited  by  the  profession  as  evidence  for  its 
conviction  that  incompetent  doctors  are  re- 
sponsible for  only  a  small  fraction  of  mal- 
practice claims  are  these  observations: 

Some  of  the  best  doctors  In  the  nation  are 
being  sued.  The  seven  surgeons  who  head  the 
departments  of  neurosurgery  at  New  York 
City's  seven  medical  schools  currently  have 
malpractice  suits  totaling  $63.5  million  filed 
against  them.  Neurosurgery,  especially  at 
university  hospitals  where  many  of  the 
toughest  cases  end  up.  Is  a  very  high-risk 
specialty. 

Canadian  doctors,  whose  training  Is  almost 
Identical  to  that  of  Americans,  have  a  far 
lower  risk  of  being  sued.  Their  malpractice 
Insurance  premium  is  $200  a  year  compared 
to  many  thousand.s  of  dollars  for  American 
doctors. 

Incompetent  doctors  often  have  had  few 
lawsuits  filed  against  them  because,  other 
doctors  sav,  their  bedside  manner  Is  so  good 
that  injured  patients  end  up  believing  tliey 
have  been  helped. 

A  6^2  -year  experience  by  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  at  providing  malpractice  In- 
surance for  about  4.000  of  Its  members— all 
hiyhly  qualified  surgeons — resulted  In  a  100- . 
loss  and  was  abandoned.  The  original  as- 
sumption was  that  covering  only  qualified 
surgeons  would  result  In  a  lower  loss  ex- 
perience. 

"We  didn't  have  more  than  five  cases  in 
six  years  for  which  we  would  have  blamed 
the  surgeon,"  said  Dr.  George  Stevenson,  a 
consultant  "I  don't  think  the  number  of 
malpractice  suits  has  anything  to  do  with 
competence.  Important  things  are  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  patient  Is  confident  that  he  is 
handled  with  concern  by  the  doctor." 

It  ha.<  been  pointed  out  that  some  physi- 
cians practicing  in  rural  areas  where  doctors 
are  scarce  do  not  have  malpractice  Insur- 
ance. The  reason  they  are  not  sued,  report- 
edly. Ls  that  they  have  good  rapport  with 
patients  who  are  glad  the  doctor  Is  there. 
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Whatever  the  reason.  California's  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  Is  currently  swamped  witii 
the  largest  number  of  Investigations  in  its 
history— approximately  1,700  are  petidinR 

Unbelievable  though  It  may  seem  in  light 
of  todays  concern  over  quality  of  care  it 
has  been  only  10  years  that  even  an  Inade- 
quate California  law  has  existed  to  make  pes- 
•sible  disciplinary  action  agam.st  doctors  for 
incompetence. 

Before  1965  there  was  no  way  for  the  state 
to  go  after  a  doctor  for  Incompetence  because 
there  wa-s  nothing  In  the  Medical  Practice 
Act  on  which  to  ba.se  legal  action.  Manv 
states  still  do  not  list  incompetence  as  a 
cau.se  for  action. 

Todays  California  law  establishes  grois 
negligence,  incompetence  (untu  last  year  it 
had  to  be  gross  Incompetence)  or  gross  im- 
morality as  reasons  for  the  board  to  take 
action  against  a  physician. 

But  according  to  board  members  and  In- 
vestigators, ihe  act  still  falls  short  of  pro- 
viding the  legal  basis  uecessai-y  for  proper 
disciplinary  action  ou  grounds  of  improfes- 
sional  conduct. 

"We  have  repeatedly  a.sked  the  Legislature 
for  the  power  to  look  Uito  and  investigate 
physicians  who  have  a  pattern  of  repeated 
instances  of  incompetence  that  signals  the 
need  for  an  administrative  hearing  against 
that  doctor, "  says  Dr.  R.  Theodore  Nussdorf 
board  president. 

•  But  so  far  the  Legislature  has  not  pro- 
vided us  with  the  power  to  do  that." 

( Some  legislative  experts  contest  the  asser- 
tion that  the  board  has  repeatedly  asked  for 
the  law  to  be  strengthened. 

(  'No  one  here  remembers  anv  bill  in  the 
past  five  years  from  the  board  "asking  for  a 
revision  of  the  Medical  Practice  Act  on  com- 
petency," says  Steve  Llpton,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Assembly  Health  Committee. 

(  "The  only  request  from  the  board  last 
year  was  to  raise  their  per  diem  from  $25  to 
$125  a  day." 

(Steve  Thompson,  former  principal  con- 
sultant for  health  to  the  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  agreed  with  Llpton.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  he  said,  the  medical  profession 
lobbied  to  death  a  bill  requiring  rellcensure 
of  physicians,  although  Its  purpose  was  to 
improve  quality  by  requiring  continuing 
medical  education  for  doctors. 

( However,  Assemblyman  Gordon  Duffy  (H- 
Hanford),  a  key  legislator  In  health  matters, 
said  the  board  has  made  suggestions  to  the 
current  session  of  the  Legislature  which  he 
regards  as  good  ones.  One  suggestion  is  that 
the  code  be  amended  to  include  the  excessive 
use  of  therapeutic  procedures  a,s  grounds  for 
a  Judgment  of  unprofessional  conduct.) 

The  problem  with  the  current  law,  accord- 
ing to  doctors.  Is  that  a  physician  can  still 
conunit  a  number  of  negligent  acts,  each  of 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  is  Insufficient  ground  for  action, 
but  which,  taken  together,  represent  con- 
siderable harm  to  the  public. 

Sooner  or  later  this  physician  mav  harm 
a  patient  sufnciently  to  fit  the  definition  of 
the  law.  But  that  may  be  after  manv  yeart. 
and  many  injuries. 

■  We  are  continuously  blasted  by  critics 
whq  sny  we  work  1.500  cases  and  then  come 
up  with  only  a  couple  of  license  revocations,'' 
said  William  Wheeler,  deputy  director  of  the 
board  and  il,e  officer  in  charge  of  investiga- 
tions. "But  we  are  defenseless  with  a  defini- 
tion of  unprofessional  conduct  like  that." 

Last  year  the  board  revoked  21  physicians 
llceiLses.  but  only  one  revocation  was  based 
on  gross  negligence  or  gross  incompetence. 
The  majority  were  for  narcotics  law  viola- 
tions or  alcholism. 

Recently.  The  Times  compiled  a  list  of  15 
MDs  and  four  podiatrists  from  the  Los  An- 
geles area  against  whom  large  numbers  of 
malpractice  suits  were  filed  over  an  approxi- 
mately seven-year  period. 

One  of  the  MDs^  .■»  neurosurgeon,  has  had 
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70  malpractice  claims  filed  against  him.  An- 
other, an  orthopedic  surgeon,  has  had  more 
man  50 — as  bas  one  of  the  podiatrists.  Mal- 
practice awards  against  the  podiatrist  have 
already  totaled  more  than  $1  million  and 
only  balf  of  the  claims  have  been  decided. 
He  has  admitted  to  performing  500  opera- 
tions of  the  type  on  which  most  of  the  claims 
liave  been  based. 

However,  a  check  with  the  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  (which  also  licenses  podi- 
atrists) revealed  that  the  podiatrist,  the 
neurosurgeon  and  the  orthopedic  surgeon 
are  all  stUl  In  practice — and  with  no  accusa- 
tions filed  against  them  by  the  attorney 
general's  office. 

la  fact,  only  two  of  the  doctoi-s  on   the 

list one  a  j>odlatrlst  and  the  other  a  plastic 

surgeon — have  had  such  accusations  filed 
against  them:  the  podiatrist  for  filing  fraud- 
ulent Medical  claims  and  the  plastic  surgeon 
for  dispensing  amphetamines  (pep  pills) 
without  medical  indication  for  U"=e  of  the 
drugs. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  board  havhig 
yet  taken  any  action  against  the  podiatrist, 
ilthough  the  accusation  from  the  attorney 
general  was  filed  nearly  two  years  ago. 

In  the  case  of  the  plastic  surgeon,  the 
board  revoked  the  surgeon's  license,  stayed 
the  revocation  and  placed  him  on  five  years 
probation.  The  probation  has  now  termi- 
nated. 

Delays  of  two  or  three  years  between  the 
time  of  an  accusation  and  action  by  the 
board  are  not  uncommon.  In  one  case  an 
investigation  of  an  orthopedic  surgeon  for 
improper  and  unnecessary  operations  and 
gross  negligence  and  gross  incompetence  was 
opened  in  December,  1968.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral's accusation  did  not  come  until  almost 
four  years  later,  and  the  board  did  not  re- 
voke the  doctor's  licease  ujitil  13  months 
after  that. 

While  physicians  point  out  that  there  Is 
not  necessarily  a  correlation  between  mal- 
practice suits  and  Incompetence  (because,  for 
example,  surgeons  in  some  hospitals  get  a  lot 
of  tough  cases) ,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  sulffl  cannot 
serve  as  a  red  flag  to  alert  the  board  to  look 
deeper. 

In  fact,  a  good  case  can  be  made  that  the 
board  has  been  negligent  In  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  Information  it  does  have. 

A  year  ago,  a  report  by  an  Assembly  Select 
Committee  on  malpractice  declared  the  board 
"Itself  has  been  notably  Ineffective  In  assum- 
ing its  obligations  to  discipllue  incompetent 
doctors.  The  board  has  been  slow  in  acknowl- 
edging, let  alone  Investigating,  consumer 
complaints  of  phy.'lclan  Incompetence.  Nor 
does  the  board  make  any  effort  to  Investi- 
gate m.nlpractlce  complaints  which  have 
been  filed  In  court." 

The  committee  concluded  that  physicians 
on  the  board  are  "simply  opposed  to  an  ac- 
tive governmental  interest  In  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  quality  of  health  care 
mandated  by   the   Medical   Practice  Act." 

That  kind  of  criticism  from  a  legislative 
body  has  resulted  In  a  considerable  Increase 
In  activity  by  the  staff  of  some  40  persons 
who  do  the  front-line  work  of  the  board.  The 
board  itself  Is  composed  of  10  physicians  and 
one  public  member,  an  attorney,  who  serve 
on  a  part-time  basis  and  do  much  of  their 
decision -making  at  seven  meetings  each 
year. 

It  is  possible  that  the  foot-dragging  com- 
plained of  by  the  committee  Is  due  as  much 
to  an  inefficiently  organized  staff  as  It  is 
to  the  alleged  disinterest  of  the  practicing 
physicians  on  the  board  in  disciplining  In- 
competent doctors. 

"The  board  members  are  well  Inlentloned 
and  motivated  but  the  office  Is  poorly  man- 
aged and  Is  dragging  the  board  down,"  said 
Robert  Hldley,  a  management  analyst  who 
has  spent  much  of  the  past  year  reviewing 
the  board's  office  procedures. 
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Employe  turnover  Is  high,  morale  Is  poor 
and  administrative  supervision  Is  weak,  ac- 
cording to  Elizabeth  Kersten,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  is  a  part 
of  that  department.  A  recent  Brown  Ad- 
mintBtration  appointee,  Kersten  formerly 
worked  on  the  staff  of  Assemblyman  WiUle  L. 
Brown  Jr.  (D — San  Francisco),  a  legislator 
who  has  been  strongly  critical  of  the  board 
In  the  past. 

An  audit  that  has  been  under  way  In  the 
board  office  for  the  past  three  months  re- 
vealed that  several  hundred  cases  of  mal- 
practice reported  to  the  board — and  which 
Fhould  have  been  under  investigation — had 
been  languishing  in  a  clerk's  drawer  for  six 
montlis  or  longer. 

Confronted  with  this  information  by  a  re- 
porter. Dr.  Nu8.sdorf,  the  board  president, 
said  he  is  aware  of  the  incident.  However, 
both  he  and  Wheeler,  the  deputy  dhector  in 
charge  of  investigations,  declined  to  discuss 
the  matter  further. 

The  malpractice  cabes  were  In  the  form  of 
reports  from  Insurance  companies  which, 
since  1971,  have  been  required  by  law  to  send 
the  board  annually  the  names  of  doctors 
against  whom  Judgments  of  $3,000  or  more 
have  been  made. 

For  1973.  Insurance  companies  reported  655 
Judgments  against  California-licensed  phy- 
sicians totaling  $23,231,961.36. 

(According  to  the  Insurance  luformatiou 
Institute,  only  about  one  malpractice  claim 
in  100  results  In  a  trial  that  awards  damages 
to  the  plaintiff.  However,  the  655  Judgments 
cited  here  Include  an  undetermined  number 
of  cases  that  were  settled  out  of  court,  as  well 
as  awards  resulting  from  trials. 

(The  institute  said  one  malpractice  claim 
Is  made  each  year  for  every  four  Insured  doc- 
tors In  California.) 

The  reports  sent  to  the  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  are  supposed  to  serve  as  one 
source  for  the  names  of  doctors  who  may  be 
suspected  of  Incompetence  and  therefore  may 
be  candidates  for  Uivestlgatlon. 

The  board  decided  several  years  ago  it 
would  not  Investigate  every  case.  It  decided 
instead  to  Investigate  every  doctor  with  a 
Judgment  of  $50,000  or  more  and  one  out  of 
every  10  with  Judgments  between  $3,000  and 
$50,000. 

Besides  Insurance  companies,  other  sources 
of  information  that  have  triggered  Investiga- 
tions in  the  first  six  months  of  1975  are  law 
enforcement  agencies  (70),  other  doctors 
(93),  medical  societies  (32),  patients  (345), 
news  clippings  (15)  and  hospitals  or  phar- 
macies (25).  From  all  sources,  1,072  inves- 
tigations have  been  opened  so  far  this  year. 

The  board  spent  $890,350  for  investigations 
last  year,  compared  to  $304,516  four  years 
ago. 

One  issue  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
board's  effectiveness  Is  the  way  the  division 
of  Investigation  is  organized. 

In  addition  to  physicians,  the  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  also  Is  responsible  for 
overseeing  competency  of  a  wide  variety  of 
other  professions  and  trades,  ranging  from 
psychologists  to  barbers  and  auto  repair 
shops.  Before  1961  the  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
amlners  had  Its  own  Investigators  but  now 
It  must  depend  on  a  pool  of  80  Investigators 
who  serve  some  40  boards  and  bureaus. 

This  means  that  the  Individual  sent  out  to 
Investigate  a  physician  could  have  been  In- 
vestigating a  mattress-stuffing  violation  the 
week  before  and  then  be  assigned  to  some 
other  nonmedical  matter  the  following  week. 

The  Board  of  Medical  Exsimlners  would  like 
to  have  Its  own  Investigators  because  It  feels 
that  medicine  is  a  complex  area  that  de- 
mands a  large  amount  of  background  ex- 
perience. The  board  would  also  like  to  have 
Its  own  department,  separate  from  the  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  counterargument  is  that  the  present 
sv.stem  makes  it  more  difficult  for  investi- 


gators to  form  an  allegiance  with  one  pro- 
fession and  thereby  perhaps  serve  the  pub- 
lic less  well.  Underlying  this  philosophy  Is 
the  suspicion  that  If  the  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners — or  any  other  professional 
board — controls  Its  own  Investigators,  the 
public  wUl  come  off  second  best. 

There  is  still  hu  opportunity  for  that  to 
happen. 

After  investigators  gather  the  court  records 
and  patient  charts,  the  information  must  be 
evaluated  by  a  doctor  to  determine  whether 
there  are  grounds  for  action  by  the  board. 
Only  a  doctor  has  the  necessary  training  to 
make  this  decision. 

The  physician  who  does  it  is  called  a  medi- 
cal consultant.  The  board  has  four  such  con- 
sultants, three  full-time  and  one  part-time, 
all  chosen  by  the  board.  The  selection  of  a 
consultant  Is  Important.  For  example,  if  he 
Is  a  physician  who  left  private  practice  be- 
cause of  a  bitter  personal  experience  with 
malpractice  claims,  he  may  be  partial  to  a 
doctor  under  investigation  for  a  similar 
charge. 

It  Is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  the 
Brown  Administration  Is  plugging  for  a  ma- 
porlty  of  public  members  on  the  physician- 
dominated  board.  The  theory  Is  that  the 
presence  of  public  members  will  prevent  the 
public  Interest  from  coming  out  second  best. 

Actually,  California  Is  one  of  the  few  states 
to  have  even  one  public  member  on  Its 
board.  In  fact,  it  Is  generally  agreed  that  the 
California  board — despite  all  Its  Inefficien- 
cies— Is  far  more  effective  as  a  disciplinary 
body  than  that  of  nearly  any  other  state. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Derbyshire,  secretary  of  the 
New  Mexico  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  and 
a  nationally  recognized  authority  on  boards, 
has  done  a  comparative  study  of  boards  in 
the  United  States.  He  found  that  between 
1969  and  1973  seven  states  with  a  total  of 
23,000  physicians  reported  no  dLscipllnary 
actions  whatsoever. 

California,  which  had  about  33,000  prac- 
ticing doctors,  reported  194. 

Excluding  California,  the  five  largest 
states,  with  a  total  of  104,000  physicians,  re- 
ported only  140  actions.  New  York  state, 
for  example,  which  had  36,000  doctors,  re- 
voked 14  licenses  during  the  five-year  period, 
suspended  six  and  placed  22  doctors  on 
probation. 

Nevertheless,  it  could  be  argued  that  Cali- 
fornia looks  good  only  because  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  state.=  are  so  abysmally  poor  at  dis- 
ciplining MDs.  Even  In  California  only 
0.58'.;  were  disciplined  over  the  five-year  pe- 
riod, leaving  quite  a  gap  between  that  figure 
and  the  3';   said  to  be  bad  apples. 

It  Is  statistics  such  as  these  that  have 
left  the  strong  lmpres,slon  that  boards  In 
general  do  a  very  poor  Job  of  disciplining. 

Boards  are  not  good  Insurers  of  quality 
partly  because  their  members  have  a  natural 
reluctance  to  discipline  fellow  physicians 
Part  of  the  reason  Is  the  "there  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  go  I"  philosophy,  which  Is  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  medicine  is  not  a  pre- 
cise science. 

But  another  reason  Is  the  fear  of  legal 
action  by  the  accused.  Disciplinary  action 
often  results  in  lawsuits  against  a  board  to 
get  the  license  reinstated  by  court  order.  If 
a  board  believes  this  may  happen.  It  ■will  be 
Inclined  to  take  actions  mainly  in  open  and 
shut  cases,  such  as  narcotics  law  violations, 
rather  than  the  tricky  business  of  charging 
gross  negligence  or  Incompetency. 

(It  recently  cost  the  American  College^  of 
Siu-geons  $75,000  in  legal  fees  to  relieve*  an 
errant  member  of  his  status  as  a  fellow  oi 
the  organization  because  he  was  practicing 
surgery  uuprofesslonally.  And  this  action 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  much  bigger  task 
of  relieving  a  doctor  of  his  license  to  prac- 
tice.) 

A  federal  commission  on  medical  malprac- 
tice gave  one  pertinent  example  in  its  I97.'i 
report.  A  physician  whose  license  had  been 
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In  California  approximately 
special  bills  are  introduced  enj-h 
session  to  benefit  some  out-of 
usually    a    graduate    of    a    t 
school. 

In  one  recent  case  a  bill  orde 
to  give  a  special  oral  exaiuinatifn 
cal    graduate    from    the    So  vie 
vetoed    twice   by   then-Gov 
finally  being  signed  by  Reagan 
passage  through  the  Legislatu 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  wa-s 
standard  board  requirement  lo 
California  and  a  more  extensive 
In  order  to  prove  competence 
clan  from  a  foreign  country  has 
tatiou  that  be  has  met  Calitorufa 

The    physician    flunked    the 
exam  ordered  by  the  Legislatu^ 
it  when  the  board  had  to  giv< 
time  due  to  a  mlxup  in  the 
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The  case  has  raibfd  the  ire  of 
medical  graduates  who,  unlike 
from  the  Soviet  Union  who  was 
months  after  arrival,  have  lia 
or  seven  years  and  in  .some  c 
ternshlps. 

The  special  bill  for  the  forme  • 
tor   was   axithored   by  form'--r 
Henry   Waxman,  who  was  ciiai 
Select  Committee  on 
mlttee  charged  with  finding  sol 
malpractice  problem.  Waxman 
gressman  from  Los  Angeles. 

Waxman  told  The  Times  he  s 
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Waxman  for  being  critical  of 
his  nuilpractice  committee  repo 

Currently,  the  board   is  cone  ■ 
presstires  that  may  be  felt  to 
!atlons  for  some  250  Viet nai sic- 
now  in  this  country. 

In    California,    as    elsewhere, 
censed  doctors  are  allowed  to 
hospitals.  California  is  more  .-itr 
in   that   it   limits   the   employ 
years   and   insists    tliat    the 
license  to  practice  in  another  t 

Derbyshire,    the    New    Mexin 
touched  on  the  issue  this  raises 
article  In  the  Journal  of  the 
cal  Assn.  He  declared  his  concern 
widespread  exploitation  of  uni 
eign  medical  graduates  who 
fill  positions  on  the  staff  of  s 
that   are   so   desperate   for   hel] 
are   willing   to  put  about  any 
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nitely,   periodically    faking   and   failing   the 
licenstire  examination. 

"In  other  states  such  as  California,  which 
sets  a  limit  on  such  permits,  many  foreign 
medical  graduates  resort  to  nomadic  lives, 
accepting  employment  In  one  state  hospital 
after  another  that  desperately  needs  phy- 
sicians." 

Although  most  laymen  may  be  unaware 
of  it.  hospitals  actually  have  far  more  power 
to  control  quality  than  do  boards  of  medical 
examiners.  This  is  because  in  order  to  be 
accredited,  and  thereby  be  eligible  to  col- 
lect from  Medicare  and  Medl-Cal.  hospitals 
must  have  certain  quality  control  commit- 
tees overseeing  the  doctors. 

These  committees  are  charged  with  such 
things  as  reviewing  the  spetialty  credentials 
of  new  staff  members  and  checking  up  on 
their  performance  while  in   the  hospital. 

Unfortunately,  ilie  con.scientinusne.ss  of 
these  committees  is  not  uniformly  high.  At 
some  hospitals,  particularly  those  atlillated 
with  medical  schools,  the  committees  work 
well.  At  many  other  hospitals  their  perform- 
ance Is  poor. 

But  even  at  the  best  hospitals  there  is  little 
or  no  communication  with  other  hospitals 
when  a  doctors  hospital  privileges  are  re- 
voked— t)r  he  is  allowed  to  resign — because 
his  professional  performance  has  been  Judged 
below  par  by  his  colleagues. 

This  means  that  the  doctor  need  only  apply 
to  another  hospital  for  staff  privileges,  with 
the  chances  good  that  he  will  get  them  if  the 
review  committee  there  dees  not  do  a 
thorough  Job. 

A  review  committee  n\ay  not  do  a  thorough 
Job  if  it  has  a  financial  stake  in  the  hospital, 
especially  ii.  as  now  is  often  the  cajse,  the  oc- 
ciipanty  rate  of  the  hospital  is  down.  But 
there  are  also  some  .so-called  nonprofit  hospi- 
U\\h  wliose  standards  are  equally  lax. 

Tlie  usual  excu.se  for  not  notifying  other 
hospitals  is  that  the  administration  is  re- 
luoUnt  lo  interfere  v.lih  the  doctors  means 
ot  liveliliood. 

"But,"  asks  Dr.  Derbyshire,  "isn't  protec- 
tion of  the  reputation  of  the  physician,  when 
it  is  a  reputation  for  incompetence,  flagrant 
disregard  of  an  obligation  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public?" 

Equally  important  to  notifying  other  hos- 
pitals oi  a  doctor's  alleged  incompetency 
should  be  notification  to  the  Board  of  Medical 
Examuiers.  The  information  can  be  incorpo- 
rated with  other  bits  of  Information  in  the 
doctors  file  to  help  decide  whether  an  in- 
vestigation should  be  begun. 

But  at  present,  California's  board,  like  the 
boards  in  other  states,  exists  almost  in  a 
vacuimi  insofar  as  its  awareness  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  various  communities. 

Except  for  the  law  reqtilring  insurance 
companies  to  report  malpractice  Judgments, 
the  boards  staff  is  dependent  on  the  crumbs 
of  Information  that  come  in  over  the  transom. 
WhUe  input  from  the  public  has  Increased 
considerably  (by  dialing  620-4270,  Los  An- 
geles residents  can  register  a  complaint  on  a 
direct  line  to  the  board's  Sacramento  office), 
much  of  this  iuformation  concerns  matters 
over  which  the  board  has  no  authority — com- 
paint^j  about  fees,  for  example. 

So  it  has  Ijecome  apparent  tliat  the  pub- 
lic agency  in  the  best  position  to  assure  com- 
petency is  doing  a  poor  Job.  One  reason  is  its 
own  failings.  Another  is  that  no  one  has 
taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  structure  a 
system  that  works  fairly  for  both  the  pro- 
fession  and   the  patients. 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Ml'.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
May,  72  nations  met  in  Geneva,  to  re- 
view progress  made  during  the  past  5 
years  to  advance  the  goals  of  the  Nuclear 


Nonproliferation  Treaty— NPT.  On  May 
21. 1  was  pleased  to  address  the  delegate 
at  that  Conference,  as  a  guest  of  the  U  8 
delegation. 

On  July  17,  the  President  of  the  Npj 
Review  Conference.  Ambassador  Inga 
Thorsson,  Sweddish  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  reported  on  its  work  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  Ambas- 
sador Thorsson  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord in  support  of  arms  control,  and  ably 
led  the  NPT  Review  Conference  during 
iUs  month-long  deliberations. 

Her  report  is  a  serious  indictment  of 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  continuing  their  own 
strategic  arm.«  race.  As  such,  it  should 
give  us  pause,  as  we  consider  our  own 
nuclear  armaments  programs,  and  oui- 
approach  to  strategic  anns  control. 

Ambassador  Thorsson  spoke  for  many 
nations,  when  she  addressed  her  strong- 
est comments  to  the  two  superpowei-s. 
She  said  to  Washington  and  Moscow: 

■you  should  not  be  allowed  to  bury  ideas, 
suggestions,  proposals  and  draft  tests  sttb- 
mitted  by  us,  who  are  not  superpowers,  in 
the  secrecy  of  your  bilateral  talks,  while 
asserting  that  these  talks  are  nobody's  busi- 
nes  but  your  own.  For  you  should  not  be 
allowed  to  turn  the  nuclear  armament  spiral 
one  or  several  rounds  upward  only  in  order 
to  put  yourself  in  a  better  bargaining  posi- 
tion, whUe  the  world  is  crying  out  for  mi- 
clear  disarmament. 

Did  the  NPA  Conference  fail,  as  many 
observers  concluded?  Ambassador  Thors- 
son disagrees— and  we  .should  heed  her 
words: 

What  was  a  failure  was  not  the  confereuee. 
but  the  way  in  which  the  superpowers  proved 
themselves  unable  to  show  the  world  not  only 
their  genuine  will  but  also  their  capacitv  for 
disarmament.  Tliey  did  not  make  a  contri- 
bution of  strengthening  tlie  NPT  regime." 

Mr.  President,  these  words  of  Ambas- 
sador Thorsson  are  a  severe  criticism  of 
our  efforts — and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union — to  meet  the  single  greatest  chal- 
lenge of  nuclear  weapons  that  remains: 
The  imperative  need  to  find  ways  of  lim- 
iting the  spread  of  these  deadly  weapons 
around  the  globe,  to  dozens  of  nations 
not  now  possessing  them.  For  our  own 
security  would  be  in  serious  jeopardy  if 
this  became  a  world  of  many  nuclear 
powers.  Yet  if  Ambassador  Thorsson  is 
right — and  her  credentials  in  this  field 
are  unchallenged — then  the  superpowers 
failed  to  take  the  opportunity  open  to 
them  at  the  NPT  Review  Conference  to 
act  in  their  own,  and  others",  self- 
interest. 

Last  week.  Ambassador  Thorsson  also 
called  for  conclusion  of  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Ti-eaty,  which  many  of  us  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  have  sought  to  achieve  for 
many  years,  so  far  without  decisive  im- 
pact either  on  our  Government  or  on  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  she  criticized, 
indirectlj',  tlie  decision  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  to  provide  Brazil  with 
a  complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle — an  agree- 
ment that  brought  only  lukewarm  oppo- 
sition from  our  own  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  in  the 
United  States  should  listen,  when  a  com- 
mentator as  distinguished  as  Ambassa- 
dor Thorsson  talks  of  "the  resentment 
felt  against  the  nuclear  weapon  states 
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for  refusing  to  give  up  something  them- 
gglves — political  status  from  nuclear 
weapons — which  they  try  to  keep  others 
from  acquiring." 

Finally,  Ambas.sador  Thorsson  said 
that: 

We  the  non-aligned  non-nuclear  weapon 
states  shall  have  to  continue  and  Increase  our 
political  and  moral  pressiu-e  on  the  stiper- 
powers.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  to  make  them  un- 
derstand that  we  expect  results,  soon,  of  their 
talks  which  will  imply  not  a  raising  but  a 
significant   lowering   of   armament   ceilings. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate share  this  view.  We,  too,  expect  re- 
sults soon.  We,  too,  should  continue  and 
increase  political  and  moral  pressure  on 
the  administi-ation,  and  expect  a  re- 
sponse from  the  Soviet  government,  as 
well.  For  there  Is  no  issue  more  pressing 
for  us  or  for  the  world  than  the  halting 
of  the  strategic  nuclear  arms  race,  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  relevant  portions  of  Am- 
bassador Thorsson's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  commend 
It  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Portions  or  Statement  by  Under  Secretabt 
or  State  Mas.  Inga  Thobsson.  Leaoeh  of 
THE  Swedish  Dklegation  to  the  Confer- 
ence OF  THE  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
ON  Thursday,  July  17,  1975 
It  might  not  be  a  surprise  to  anyone  that 
my  first  statement  at  this  summer  session 
of  the  CCD  will  be  devoted  to  the  continuous 
and  increasingly  serious  problem  of  nuclear 
vma,  the  Non-Prollfcratlon  Treaty,  and  nu- 
clear disarmament,  so  long,  and  I  would  eay 
too  patiently,  waited  for.  I  want,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  dwell  to  some  extent  on  the 
results  of  the  Conference  on  the  Review  of 
the  NPT,  speaking  here  and  now  as  the  Swed- 
ish chief  delegate  to  the  CCD.  .  .  . 

We  have  a  reason  to  recall  that  yesterday, 
WM  the  30th  anniversary  of  history's  first 
atomic  blast.  This  apocalyptic  event  stirred 
a  development  that  has  been  carried  to  con- 
tinuously unsurpassed  and  Inconceivable 
levels  of  destructive  capablUty  through  the 
ase  of  scientific  Ingenuity  and  technological 
skills  and  a  waste  of  material  resources  on 
ever  expanding  nuclear  arsenals. 

Was  there  anyone  who  had  enertalned 
hopes  that  in  conducting  their  disarmament 
talks,  the  nuclear  weapon  superpowers  would 
let  reason  and  common  sense  prevaU,  by  ar- 
riving, after  years  of  pledges  and  promises, 
at  genuine  results  In  terms  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament long  overdue,  that  they  would  be 
eager  to  show  to  the  world,  thereby,  that 
they  did  not  look  at  their  commitment  under 
the  NPT  article  VI  as  a  simple  scrap  of  paper, 
which  could  be  whisked  away  with  a  refer- 
ence to  ongoing  negotiations,  but  as  a  seri- 
ous pledge  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race  at 
an  early  date  and  to  produce  those  genuine 
results  and  thereby  making  their  contribu- 
tion of  the  strengthening  of  the  NPT 
regime? 

Yes,  there  were  such  persons,  there  were 
Indeed  such  states.  This  might  In  retrospect 
Mem  a  little  naive.  We  should  long  ago  have 
learned  by  experience,  that  political  realities 
88  conceived  by  the  super-powers  and  not  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,  dictate  the  rules  of 
international  negotiations.  We  would  not  for 
a  moment  deny  the  Importance  of  the  fact 
that  the  two  superpowers  entertain  strategic 
arms  lUnltatlon  talks.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
these  talks  are  bilateral  and  based  on  their 
concepts  of  world  realities.  This  Is  what 
">akee  the  super-powers  believe  that  each 


and  every  armament  problem  facing  man- 
kind today  can  best  lie  solved,  if  solved  at 
all,  through  bilateral  talks  between  them, 
presenting  the  results  to  us  as  finished  prod- 
ucts, when  they  consider,  for  various  rea- 
.sons,  time  ripe  ard  appropriate.  This  is  what 
makes  them  continue  the  nuclear  arms  race 
in  spite  of  repeated  talks  of  arms  limitations. 
This  Is  what  makes  them  devote  astronomic 
sums  to  research  and  development  efforts  to 
produce  new  and  Increasingly  Ingenious 
weapon  systems,  the  latest  of  which  Is  feared 
to  establish  a  first  strike  capability.  This  Is 
what  makes  us  all  live  under  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  arms  strategy.  Implying  the  possi- 
bility of  first  ui.e  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
in  areas  of  the  world  where  this  would  cause 
unlimited,  yes  total  destruction. 

Naive  questions  were  put  to  the  supjer- 
powers  at  the  NPT  Review  Conference,  naive 
statements  were  made  on  that  occasion,  naive 
proposals  were  submitted.  In  the  common 
interest  of  mankind.  I  believe  that  I  speak 
not  only  for  myself,  my  own  government  and 
my  own  country  when  I  say.  In  all  serious- 
ness, to  the  super-powers:  we  shall  continue 
to  put  perhaps  naive  but,  hopefully  embar- 
rassing and  challenging  questions  to  you.  We 
shall  continue  to  expose  you  to  the  strong- 
est possible  pressure  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions. For  you  should  not  be  allowed  to  bury 
Ideas,  suggestions,  proposals  and  draft  texts 
submitted  by  us,  who  are  not  super-powers. 
In  the  secrecy  of  your  bilateral  talks,  while 
asserting  that  these  talks  are  nobody's  busi- 
ness but  yotir  own.  For  you  should  not  be 
allowed  to  turn  the  nuclear  armament  spiral 
one  or  several  rounds  upwards  only  In  order 
to  put  yourself  In  a  better  bargaining  posi- 
tion, while  the  world  Is  crying  out  for  nuclear 
disarmament. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  if  I  have 
u.=ed,  and  will  continue  to  use,  rather  harsh 
words  In  speaking  of  the  domineering  way 
In  which  the  super-powers  use  their  mili- 
tary power  and  might,  a  phenomenon  which 
should  have  long  outlived  Itself  In  our  age 
and  In  our  Interdependent  world.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  what  Is  known  of  the  wide-spread 
support  of  the  call  for  exactly  the  opposite: 
significant  arms  reducUous,  particularly  In 
the  nuclear  field,  restraint  In  arms  trade. 
Intensification  of  efforts  to  achieve  perma- 
nent arms  control,  the  effective  turning  of 
arms  Into  plough-shares. 

Against  this  background,  would  It  sur- 
prise anyone  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  states  participating  In  the  NPT  Re- 
view Conference  urgently  requested  the 
super-powers  finally  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions under  article  VI  of  the  treaty?  As  I 
said,  with  the  moderation  suited  to  my  posi- 
tion, when  summing  up  the  general  debate 
at  the  conference : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  an  enlightened  world 
opinion,  reflected  in  this  case  In  statements 
by  non-nuclear  weapon  states,  rather  Im- 
patiently awaits  concrete  and  binding  re- 
stUts  of  on-going  bilateral  negotiations, 
aiming  at  ending  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  arms  race  and  reducing  sub- 
stantially, the  levels  of  nuclear  armaments". 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  results  of  the 
Review  Conference,  an  event  which  was 
called,  by  some,  the  most  Important  In  30 
years  of  disarmament  history.  It  has  been 
called  a  fallm-e.  both  by  participants  and 
observers.  I  woiUd  say,  in  all  frankness,  that 
the  conference  achieved  what  was  realis- 
tically possible.  If  it  brought  the  siijier- 
powers  one  Inch  towards  a  more  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  world  expects  of 
them.  It  was  worthwhile  efforts  and  costs. 
For  what  was  a  failure  was  not  the  confer- 
ence, but  the  way  in  which  the  super- 
powers proved  themselves  unable  to  show 
the  world  not  only  their  genuine  wUl  but 
also  their  capacity  for  disarmament.  They 
did  not  make  a  contribution  of  s'rengthen- 
Ing  the  NPT  regime. 


Thus,  as  from  now,  and  during  the  follow- 
up  of  the  Review  Conference,  we  the  non- 
aligned  non-nuclear  weapon  states  .°hall  have 
to  continue  and  increase  our  political  and 
moral  presstu-e  on  the  siiper-powers.  We  shall 
have  to  continue  to  give  voice  to  ovir  deep 
concern  and  growing  impatience  with  the 
present  situation.  We  shall  have  to  make  the 
super-powers  understand  that  their  bilateral 
negotiations  are  Indeed  our  business,  because 
their  outcome  will  affect  the  fate  of  all  of 
\is.  We  shall  have  to  make  them  understand 
that  we  expect  results,  soon,  of  tlielr  talks 
vv'hich  wiU  Imply  not  a  raising  but  a  signifi- 
cant lowering  of  arni.iment  ceilings. 

As  is  weU  known,  there  Is  one  disarma- 
ment matter  which  according  to  a  decision  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  the 
highest  priority  on  the  CCD-agenda,  which  Is 
being  referred  to  In  deferential  terms  now 
and  again  but  on  which  very  little  progress, 
if  aay,  has  been  made  for  12  years  now.  I  .'im 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  comprehenc^lve 
test  ban.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  our  Intention 
not  to  allow  this  matter  to  be  biu-ied  beneath 
the  threshold  of  any  partial  underground 
test  ban  treaty,  as — contrary  to  any  such 
ban— the  CTB  is  the  single  most  decisive  step 
towards  nuclear  dlsaxmament  that  could  be 
taken,  a  step  to  be  greeted  with  Joy  and  re- 
lief all  over  the  world,  a  step  In  the  way  of 
which  there  are  no  technical  difficulties  that 
could  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  not  to  take  It. 
I  therefore  want  to  bring  to  light  again  the 
Swedish  working  paper  CCD/348  of  Septem- 
ber 1971  as  well  as  the  nine  delegations  Joint 
memorandum  CCDy  354  of  September  1971, 
on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  As  might 
be  recaUed  by  some  around  this  negotiating 
table,  the  working  paper  CCD/348  contains 
a  draft  text  of  a  treaty  banning  all  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests,  thus  making 
for  a  complete  test  ban.  With  the  Intention 
to  initiate  a  full  and  concrete  discussion  on 
the  many  aspects  of  euch  a  treaty,  leading 
up  to  renewed  negotiations  on  this  urgent 
matter,  I  am  considering  to  propose  that  the 
CCD  call  an  expert  meeting,  to  be  held  dur- 
ing it;i  spring  se.s.sion  1976,  on  the  remaining 
problems  still  considered  to  be  in  tiie  way  to- 
wards the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions iu  all  environments. 

There  is,  I  think,  general  agreement  that 
with  respect  to  the  peaceful  \ise  of  nuclear 
energy,  the  recommendations  contained  lu 
the  final  declaration  of  the  Review  Confer- 
ence reprfc»ented  real  progress.  Let  me  men- 
tion Just  a  few  points.  V/e  are  satisfied  that 
the  conference  urged  the  btrengtlienlng,  in  all 
achievable  ways,  of  safeguards  to  all  peace- 
ful nuclear  activities  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial transactions  between  supplier  coun- 
tries and  recipient  countries  not  party  to  the 
NPT.  We  welcome  the  request  that  concrete 
recommendations  for  the  physical  protection 
of  nuclear  nuiterlal  In  use,  storage  and  trans - 
it  be  elaborated  within  tiie  IAEA  and  the  call 
to  all  states  engaged  in  peaceful  nuclear  ac- 
tivities to  enter  Into  sucli  international 
agreements  and  arrangements  that  might  be 
uece.'^sary  to  ensure  such  protection.  We  at- 
tach considerable  Importance  to  the  sugges- 
tions for  ebtablishlug  regional  or  multina- 
tional nuclear  fuel  cycle  centers. 

I  emphasize  tiiese  particular  points,  atiainst 
tlie  background  of  the  ideas  and  suggeatious 
regarding  comprehensive  International  coop- 
eration to  prevent  effectively  any  diversion  of 
nuclear  material  from  rapidly  expanding  nu- 
clear energy  programmes  that  I  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Swedish  government  here  in 
the  CCD  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  our  hope  and 
belief  that  what  Is  said  Ui  the  final  declara- 
tion of  the  Review  Conference  represents  the 
first  step  towards  some  kind  of  international 
management  of  fissile  material,  assisting  to 
efforts  to  prevent  further  proliferation  of 
nuclear  explosive  technology  as  well  as  di- 
version of  fissUe  materiaL  We  for  our  part 
are  going  to  continue  to  disctiss  these  mat- 
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ters  and  develop  our  Ideas 
mternational  fora  and  we 
and  devoted  cooperation  in 
Tor  any  such  efforta. 

Press  reports  have  readied 
man.  Indicating  that  a  numbei 
suppliers  of  nuclear  facilities 
cently  to  discuss  further  meiisi 
control  and  safeguard  mechanl' 
auce  with  certain  standards 
deeply  concerned  at  the  serioi^ 
of  nuclear  technology  we 
forts  thus  reportedly  made 
no  Information  as  to  their  scopej 

In  the  light  of  these  report^ 
find  it  disquitenlng  to  say 
meaiiwhile    immense    commcrc 
concluded.  Involving  the  provi4ion 
of  nuclear  reactors  but  also  all 
to  complete  the  nuclear  fuel 
in  reality  enabling  the  recipieit 
develop  nuclear  weapons  capab  Uty 
fair  again,  but  with  uncommon 
to  mind  doubts  whether  the 
not  to  speak  of  the  original 
really  are  sufficient  to  contain 
nuclear  energy  technology  In 
civilian  limits.  To  avoid  any 
Ing  here  I  want  to  stress  that  I 
out  address  to  the  particular 
volved.  I  say  it  in  response  to 
that  our  present  nuclear  energy 
Is  sufficient,  something  I  have 
before. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  s 
try  is  a  party  to  the  NPT  and 
pant  in  the  Review  Conference 
hope  that  It  might  be  pres\in^ed 
country  has  kept  In  mind  the 
quest — which  It  has  supported 
requirement  include  the  appllclit 
guards  to  all  peaceful  nuclear 
Importing  states  not  party  to 
better  would  It  have  been  if  t 
question  had  adhered  to  .sugtjt: 
for  a  moratorium  on  transfers 
to  give  time  for  the 
conference  recommendation — a 
by  that  cotintry — for  the 
regional  or  multinational  nuc 
centers. 

In  concluding  my  comments 
come   of   the   NPT  Review 
Chairman,  I  want  to  put  on  record 
that   all  non-nuclear  states 
treaty  will  adhere  to  what  is 
final  declaration  In  its  review 
In  doing  so,  we  would  ensure  a 
tended  to  keep,  for  the  remaining 
the   I970's,  the  non-proliferati 3n 
the   agenda   of   the   internatlo  lal 
ment  community,  thus  to  utll  ze 
porttinlty  to  exert   continuous 
order  to  stop  vertical  nuclear 
as  well  as  further  nuclear 

We  all  know  that  in  our 
nuclear  arms  proliferation  on 
to  establish  a  v.orld  free  from 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  the 
overcome,  is  the  belief  in  thofee 
supposed  means  to  assert  polit  cal 
exert  political  Influence.  The 
tus  value  thus  attached  to  the 
nuclear  arms,  or  even  nuclear 
pabllity,  is  of  course,  one  rnn 
the    resentment    felt    again-'t 
weapon  states  for  refusing  to  i 
thing   themselves   which   they 
others  from  acquiring.  Statti? 
er  and  influence  must  be 
ated  from  the  poesession  of 
look   Indeed  forward  to  the 
continuance  of  such  a 
of  weakness  and  lack  of  moral! 
in   this  category   are  consider  >d 
Inferior  to  those  which  have 
possession. 

But,  alas,  from  here  to  there 
to  travel.  Much  of  the  news  of 
pounds  a  slrUster  confirmation 
cal  Importance  still  attached 
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ble means  of  warfare  and  seems,  incredibly 
enough,  to  negate,  again,  the  hope  that  It 
will  never  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy,  for  what  else  is  at  stake,  when, 
against  the  background  of  huge  arsenals  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  and  else- 
where the  leaders  of  one  of  the  super-powers 
repeatedly  confirm  their  consistent  refusal  to 
rule  out  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a 
response  to  a  massive  attack  with  conven- 
tional weapons?  What  else  is  at  stake,  when 
new  weapons  or  weapon  systems  are  devel- 
oped which  seem  to  "take  on  a  life  of  their 
own"  and  which  seem  to  result  in  a  need  for 
new  policies  and  strategics  instead  of  the 
other  way  around,  out  of  the  sheer  momen- 
tum of  advances  in  military  technology? 
What  else  Is  at  stake,  when  we  see  again  the 
proposition  to  replace  higher-yield  weapons 
now  deployed  in  Eiu-ope  with  accurately  de- 
livered low-yield  nuclear  weapons? 

We  remain  unconvinced  that  these  devel- 
opments are  likely  to  make  nuclear  war  un- 
thinkable and  therefore  impossible.  We  re- 
main unconvinced  that  there  Is  anything, 
in  a  world  of  realities,  which  can  be  called 
limited  nuclear  war  by  Its  victims  or  any- 
thing which  by  those  victims  will  be  called 
discriminate  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  re- 
main firmly  convinced,  that  there  is  one  al- 
ternative only  to  nuclear  destruction:  ,effec- 
tlve  nuclear  disarmament  leading  up  to  a 
world  free  of  nuclear  arms. 

For  this  reason  we  are  determined  not  to 
be  impressed  with  the  rhetoric  of  the  super- 
powers military  planners  and  strategists,  nor 
paralyzed  in  our  efforts  by  the  political  and 
military  hegemony  of  these  powers.  We  are 
going  to  face  them  with  the  legitimate  re- 
quest, over  and  over  again,  that  they  re- 
spond in  action  and  practical  results  to  the 
universal  cry  for  disarmament,  as  a  means 
to  substitute  progress  towards  genuine  peace 
for  the  possibility  of  catastrophic  disaster. 
For  it  is  they  who  carry  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  such  a  process  leading  up  to  hu- 
man survival  In  decency  and  dignity.  At  the 
second  NPT  Review  Conference  we  do  in- 
deed expect  them  to  prove  to  the  world  the 
effective  start  of  that  process. 


GUN  CONTROL 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  law- 
abiding  private  citizens  of  this  country 
who  own  rifles  and  pistols  have  been 
caught  in  the  middle  of  a  lengthy  and 
continuing  debate  over  the  regulation  of 
such  weapons  in  America. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  National  Rifle  Association  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Ralph  S. 
Honjo,  an  owner  of  flrearnis.  Mr.  Honjo 
has  not  been  a  poUtlcal  activist  with  re- 
gards to  the  firearms  regulation  debates. 
But  he  has  responded  thoughtlully  to  a 
recent  questioiuiaire  circulated  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Honjo's  respoi\se  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiNA  Haina  Baptist  Cht'rch, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  July  23, 197$. 
Gen.  Maxwell  Rich. 
Nationnl  Rifle  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Rich:  T  am  an  otvner  of  a 
.30  caliber  hunting  rifle  and  an  .22  caliber 
target  pistol.  Both  are  registered  and  I  have 
a  permit  on  both.  I  learned  to  shoot  and  to 
handle  these  weapons  and  the  safety  rules 
all  according  to  NRA  specification. 

I  would  like  to  answer  your  questions  here 
in«ffad   of   on    tlie    cards   provided.   Yes.    I 


would  definitely  want  for  you  to  include  my 
response  in  your  report  to  the  State  and 
Federal  Legislators. 

Question  No.  1.  Do  you  believe  you  have  a 
right  to  personally  defend  yourself  and  your 
property  against  a  violent  criminal  attack? 
Ihe  right  to  protect  self  and  property  is  not 
in  question  under  the  present  gun  control 
law  In  question. 

Question  No.  2.  Do  you  believe  j'our  local 
police  need  to  carry  firearms  to  arrest  rob- 
bery and  murder  suspects?  Are  the  Legisla- 
tors seeking  to  disarm  the  police  force? 

Question  #3.  Do  you  believe  that  by  ban- 
ning the  ownership  of  firearms  (including 
sporting  and  antique  guns)  that  the  num- 
bers of  murders  and  robberies  would  signlf. 
Icantly  be  reduced  in  your  community? 
Sporting  and  antique  guns  are  not  in  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  on  hand  guns  and  in 
particular  the  Saturday  night  specials. 

Question  #4.  If  a  new  firearms  law  was 
enacted  in  your  state  banning  all  ownership 
of  guns,  do  you  believe  that  hoodlums  and 
organized  criminals  would  volunteer  their 
guns  to  your  local  police  department?  The 
Law  Makers  are  not  talking  about  banning  all 
ownership  of  gitns. 

It  seems  that  the  real  questions  on  the  floor 
are: 

( 1 )  The  banning  of  the  manufacturing  and 
the  sale  of  the  Saturday  Night  specials.  This 
weapon  is  of  no  useful  value  because  of  Its 
inaccuracy  therefore  banning  it  should  be  oi 
no  consequence  to  the  honest  sportsman. 

(2)  Requiring  permits  and  registrations. 
Seems  to  me  that  any  law  abiding  citizen 
would  not  mind  at  all  this  slight  inconven- 
ience which  in  turn  may  help  checking  crlmt 
rates. 

(3)  Checking  into  the  character  of  the 
one  who  will  purchase  and  the  one  who  lis 
selling  the  weapons.  There  are  many  things 
that  an  excon  or  others  with  a  severe  handi- 
cap are  not  allowed  to  do  because  of  the  po- 
tential danger  to  self  and  others.  Even  age  U 
a  factor  to  limit  the  ownership  of  guns.  I  see 
only  the  good  in  a  law  that  requires  the 
checking  of  a  person  who  intends  to  purchase 
a  potentially  dangerous  weapon.  Likewise  to 
check  into  the  person  desiring  to  sell  gtms 
seems  to  make  very  good  sense  to  me. 

None  of  these  laws  seems  to  say  that  we 
are  banning  all  guns.  Whether  or  not  these 
laws  would  stop  crimes,  I  could  not  answer 
tmtll  we  try  it.  As  it  stands  now  any  sensible 
change  would  be  welcomed. 

I  do  believe  in  gun  control! 

I  do  hope  that  the  NRA  would  show  their 
dignity  by  dealing  with  the  issues  at  hand. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  to  getting  in- 
volved with  some  of  the  issues  before  us  aa 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  S.  Honjo. 


U3RA  FINAL  SYSTEM  PLAN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  foi-mally  pre- 
sented its  fhial  system  plan  to  Congress 
Monday.  Tins  two-volume  document 
runs  more  than  900  pages  and  cannot  be 
fully  digested  in  48  hours.  Indeed,  that  is 
why  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  has 
30  days  to  comment  on  the  final  plan. 
However,  the  nature  of  our  Nation's  rail 
system  is  of  vital  Importance  to  millions 
of  Americans,  and  today  is  not  too  soon 
to  share  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues an  initial  response  to  the  final 
plan. 

Tlie  primary  concerns  of  many  of  my 
constituents  in  Indiana  have  revolved 
around  the  proposed  disposition  of  the 
light  density  rail  lines  owned  by  the 
bankrupt    carriers.    There    was    great 
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concern  about  the  way  the  USRA  pre- 
liminary system  plan.  deUvered  to  Con- 
gress on  February  26,  1975,  dealt  with 
this  problem.  In  fact,  subsequent  field 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  revealed  that  the  data 
utilized  by  USRA  in  its  deteraiinations 
was  not  always  accurate. 

USRA  has  advised  me  that  more  than 
43  percent  of  the  Nation's  rail  traffic 
which  would  have  been  excluded  from 
ConRail  by  the  preliminary  plan  is  now 
included  in  the  final  plan.  Further,  if 
solvent  carriers  choose  to  acquire  all  the 
bankrupt  lines'  trackage  they  have  been 
offered,  USRA  says  that  64  percent  of 
the  traffic  excluded  by  the  preliminary 
plan  will  be  protected  under  tlie  final 
plan. 

In  Indiana,  for  example,  the  final  plan 
Includes  seven  lines  which  were  origi- 
nally eaiTOarked  for  exclusion.  At  this 
point,  we  are  looking  at  a  total  of  some 
800  miles  of  Indiana  track  which  may 
lose  service,  including  some  630  miles 
which  will  or  may  be  available  for  sub- 
sidy. This  is  a  manageable  task,  and 
these  developments  are  encouraging. 
However,  it  remains  for  Congress  to  de- 
cide how  to  handle  these  parts  of  the 
bankrupt  systems  which  the  final  plan 
does  not  identify  for  inclusion  In  Con- 
Rail. 

The  question  is:  What  do  we  want  to 
accomplish  with  regard  to  light  density 
line  operation  by  ConRail?  The  answer, 
I  believe,  has  five  parts.  First,  we  want 
to  insure  that  all  necessary  service  is 
maintained.  Second,  we  want  to  insure 
that  operational  and  rehabilitation  cost 
estimates  are  based  on  accurate  data. 
Third,  we  want  to  take  into  account  the 
possibility  that  Unes  presently  operat- 
ing at  a  deficit  might  make  a  consider- 
ably more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
ConRail  system  if  shippers  are  given 
better  service.  Fourth,  we  want  to  iden- 
tify those  lines  which  clearly  do  not  and 
cannot  contribute  satisfactory  traffic  and 
revenue  to  the  ConRail  system,  and 
which  are  not  necessary  to  maintain. 
Fifth,  we  want  to  discontinue  service  on 
these  lines  as  early  as  possible  but  with- 
out unduly  disrupting  normal  commerce. 

How  can  these  goals  be  achieved?  At 
present,  under  the  law,  lines  not  in- 
cluded in  ConRail  will  be  served  if  State 
and/or  local  interests  provide  30  per- 
cent of  the  necessary  subsidy.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  provide  the  re- 
maining 70  percent.  I  have  requested  in- 
formation from  the  Governor's  office  and 
will  be  checking  very  carefully  to  see  how 
the  existing  program  would  work  in  In- 
diana, particularly  in  the  case  of  certain 
lines  which  appear  to  need  protection, 
such  as  Line  633  from  Charlottesville  to 
Centerville,  Line  399  from  Goshen  to 
Shipshewana,  Line  429  from  Ridgeville 
to  Decatur,  Lines  589  and  590  from 
North  Vernon  to  Madison,  and  service 
over  the  present  Erie  Lackawanna  line 
between  Hammond  and  Lima,  Ohio. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  senti- 
ment in  Washington  supporting  a  change 
in  the  light  density  subsidy  provision  lo 
100  percent  Federal  assistance.  At  this 
time,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  such  a  change 
meets  the  five  criteria  above.  However, 
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it  would  be  premature  to  draw  a  final 
conclusion  pending  a  more  thorough 
analysis  of  the  final  plan  and  the  RSPO 
response  which  will  not  be  available  until 
sometime  next  month.  While  we  cannot 
build  a  strong  national  rail  network  by 
burdening  ConRail  with  imnecessary  and 
unprofitable  light  density  commitments, 
we  must  consider  all  alternatives  to 
strike  the  proper  balance  between  the 
needs  of  the  shipping  public  and  the 
economic  viability  of  our  rail  system. 

Congress  may  very  well  conclude  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  "jy 
modifying  the  70/30  subsidy  ratio  to 
something  hke  90/10  the  first  year,  80/20 
the  second  year,  and  70/30  the  third  year. 
But  local  and/or  State  participation  in 
this  process  seems  essential  if  we  are 
really  committed  to  the  creation  of  a 
viable  national  rail  network.  This  point 
becomes  more  important  as  we  come  to 
grips  with  tlie  fact  that  subsidy  costs  may 
be  much  higher  than  originally  antici- 
pated if  service  on  subsidized  lines  is  to 
be  adequate. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  final 
plan  also  addresses  itself  to  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  problems  which  will 
confront  ConRail:  The  urgent  need  for 
track  and  facility  rehabilitation.  In  In- 
diana, for  example,  the  final  plan  places 
a  high  priority  on  upgrading  mainline 
routes.  It  also  recommends  rehabilitation 
and  expansion  of  the  Elkhart  Yard,  the 
construction  of  intermodal  faciUties  at 
the  Avon  Yard  in  Indianapolis  and  in 
Gary,  and  signal  system  improvements 
between  Marion  and  Goshen. 

The  Senate  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  has  acted  to  protect 
the  bankrupt  lines'  services  until  ConRail 
is  in  operation.  We  have  also  restored  the 
cuts  made  in  the  House  to  provide  Con- 
Rail with  its  full  budget  request  for  light 
density  subsidies  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  period. 

Congress  now  has  60  legislative  days  in 
which  to  act  on  the  final  system  plan. 
Technically  the  plan  will  go  into  effect 
automatically  unless  Congress  objects.  As 
a  practical  matter,  however,  the  ConRail 
system,  as  envisioned  in  the  final  plan, 
requires  additional  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, and  Congress  will  have  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  put  ConRail  in  the  rail- 
road business  sometime  during  the  first 
half  of  1976. 

Last  March,  my  testimony  submitted 
to  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  field 
hearings  in  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Wayne 
stated  that  I  would  not  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  and  America  to  suffer  in 
the  face  of  the  rail  reorganization.  That 
commitment  stands.  I  believe  we  can 
build  a  strong,  viable  national  rail  net- 
work, and  after  an  initial  reading  of  the 
USRA  final  system  plan,  I  believe  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction. 

The  northeastern  and  midwestern  rail 
lines  which  will  comprise  the  ConRail 
system  are  sorely  in  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion. More  than  that,  ConRail  wiU  suceed 
only  if  it  is  a  source  of  substantial  in- 
novation and  if  it  is  fully  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  its  users.  I  will  continue  to 
keep  actively  involved  in  this  vital  re- 
organization process,  not  only  to  approve 
the  ultimate  form  which  ConRail  will 


take,  but  to  insure  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  ultimate  intent  of  Con- 
gress, reflecting  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  the  American  pubUc. 

As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions, 
the  time  has  come  to  make  a  funda- 
mental commitment  that  we  will  restore 
our  railroad  system  to  its  rightful  role  in 
the  American  transportation  complex. 
The  task  before  us  is  enormous,  but  we 
must  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  us  by. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  August  4  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine contains  an  article  on  Andrei 
Sakharov,  a  world  recognized  nuclear 
physicist  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  Russia's  hydrogen  bomb. 

He  is  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the 
human  rights  movement  within  Russia. 

Sakliarov  warned  the  United  States 
against  detente  with  Russia  and  told  of 
the  oppression  that  exists  in  Russia. 

He  has  completed  a  new  book  and  said 
he  was  encouraged  to  publish  it  largely 
as  a  result  of  discussions  about  detente 
in  his  Moscow  apartment  in  November 
with  New  York  Conservative  Senator 
James  L.  Buckley. 

Senator  Buckley  is  not  only  a  splendid 
asset  to  the  Senate  but  he,  too,  like  Sa- 
kharov, is  a  leader  of  those  who  believe 
strongly  in  the  rights  of  the  individual  in 
opposition  to  tyrannical  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
Time  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sakharov,:  A  Dissident  Warns  Against 

DtTENTE 

Ever  since  the  Kremlin  exiled  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  to  the  West  17  months  ago, 
Russia's  leading  resident  political  dissenter 
has  been  Andrei  Sakharov.  A  world-re- 
knowned  nuclear  physicist  who  was  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
hydrogen  bomb,  Sakharov,  during  the  past 
decade,  has  emerged  as  a  leader  of  the  hu- 
man rlght.s  movement  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Last  month  Sakharov  completed  a  20,000- 
word  essay  titled  My  Country  and  the  World, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  U.S.  by  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf  later  this  year.  In  his  intro- 
duction, Sakharov  describes  this  new  book 
as  an  updating  of  his  widely  publicized  1968 
manifesto.  Thoughts  on  Progress,  Peaceful 
Coexistence  and  Intellectual  Freedom,  in 
which  he  called  for  rapprochement  between 
the  Communist  and  capitalist  systems.  The 
physicist  writes  that  he  decided  to  under- 
take the  new  project  largely  as  a  result  of  a 
discussion  about  detente  In  his  Moscow 
apartment  last  November  with  New  York's 
Conservative  Senator  James  Buckley  ("the 
first  U.S.  Government  figure  who  considered 
it  possible  to  meet  with  me") .  In  sending  the 
typescript  of  the  essay  to  the  West.  Sakharov 
asked  that  excerpts  be  published  before  the 
opening  of  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence in  Helsinki  this  week. 

Describing  himself  as  "a  confirmed  evolu- 
tionist and  reformist,"  Sakharov  begins  his 
essay  with  a  tinging,  detaUed  indictment  of 
Soviet  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  He  de- 
cries average  living  and  working  conditions, 
the  "lumpenizatlon"  of  the  Russian  prole- 
tariat ("Per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  twice  what  It  was  In  tsarist  Russia").  He 
also  chastises  the  government  for  its  "Ru- 
slficatlon"    of    ethnic     minorities     in     the 
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aga  nst 


U.S^.R.,  its  support  of  dictatorships 
and  Uganda,  and  genocide 
In  Iraq.  In  a  highly  technical 
armament,  he  draws  upon  his 
expertise  to  discuss  the  prob  ems 
"heavy"  missile,  "dirty"  weapo:  i 
v.elght." 

My  country  and  the  World 
a  12-polnt  program  for  reforn 
system.   Among   his   recommepda lions: 
institution  of  a  multiparty  sy 
amnesty  for  political  and  relig  I 
the  legalization  of  labor  strl  ce 
tiorders.  His  swjeping  crlticisn 
shows  that  he  does  not  really 
very   well;    he   speaks   slmpllst, 
American  "working  class"  and 
every  critic  of  Senator  Henry 
detente  stand   is  polltcally  nlot 
Sakharov's  is  nonetheless  a  coi  ipelling 
more  measured  than  Solzhenit 
from  the  essay,  as  edited  by  Tikie 
partm?nt  Correspondent  Strob ' 
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THE   Mtt-rTARIZED  SO": 

Contemporary  Soviet  socletfr 
"state  capitalism."  a  total  par  y 
monopoly    over    economy,    cu 
and  the  other  basic  spheres  of 
of  crisis,  such  a  system 
ror;  in  quieter  periods,  it 
nance  of  bungling  bureaucra(t' 
apathy   and   dissipation   amon  5 
and    the    permanent    m 
economy.  The  last  Is  burdensoi^e 
population    and    dangerous 
world.   The  stale   has  at   its 
sums,  thanks  to  artificially 
and  a  Urge  portion  of  this  monty 
gigantic  military  expenditures, 
and  totalitarian   nature  of 
important   consequences   for 
Ours    Is    government    behind 
Vast,  unaccounted -for  funds 
vert  and  overt  expansion  in  a 
world. 

Much  of  our  financial 
high   standard   of   living   for 
strata  of  society  that  [Yugoslav 
van!  DJllas  called  "the  new 
radio  loudspeakers  tell   the 
citizen  that  he  is  the  ma.ster 
but  he  knows  perfectly  well 
masters  are  "the  bosses."  who, 
evening.  ar»  whisked  along 
streets  in  their  armored 

The  diversion  of  resources 
and  the  party-bureaucratic 
derastjktlng  effect  on  art  and 
and  an  Indirect,  though  no 
impact  on  science  as  well.  It 
that  the  great  scientific 
cent   years — In   quantiun 
blotlcs,    transistors,   computer! 
R«volutlon  In  agriculture — hav^ 
outside  our  country.    [Soviet] 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  Spa<ie 
tute  an  exception  that  does  no 
general  law.  And  certain 
technology  are  the  result  of  a 
centration  of  resources  in  thai 

There   Is  no  question  that 
system    of    our    country    Is 
weighted  down  by  military  ex 
that  It  Is  In  the  interests  of 
the  population  to  reallocate 
to  peaceful  purposes.  It  is  also 
that  thanks  to  the  continued 
zation.  It  Is  precisely  the  US 
necessitating     high  "  military 
throughout  the  world.  But  any 
damental  change  In  our  countrf 
economy  la  Impossible  without 
lit  leal  reforms. 
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IWJTJSTICE   AND   REPRESSION 

Tlie  world  press  Is  full  of  articles  about 
infiation,  the  fuel  crisis,  growli  g  unemploy- 
ment. But  I  would  like  to  say:  You  [In  the 
West]  do  not  have  your  backs  to  the  wall; 
even  if  you  reduced  your  stanc^ard  of  living 
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to  one -fifth  of  what  it  is,  you  would  still  be 
better  off  than  people  In  the  world's  wealth- 
iest socialist  covin  try. 

Workers  In  the  Soviet  Union  have  the 
right  neither  to  strike  nor  to  appeal  to  higher 
authorities.  For  years,  fishermen  In  the  Mur- 
mansk area  have  been  ruthlessly  short- 
changed on  their  pay  and  forced  to  pay 
bribes  for  permits  to  put  out  to  sea.  They 
have  been  fighting  back,  but  so  far  the  only 
result  Is  that  many  of  the  protesters  have 
been  fired  or  confined  to  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals. This  year  Easter  Simday  was  declared 
a  working  day.  No  one  dared  protest  except 
two  priests,  one  of  whom  was  arrested. 

The  average  apartment  building  In  this 
country  resembles  a  low-Income  hoiislng 
project  in  America,  though  ours  h.is  fewer 
conveniences  and  is  more  crowded.  In  most 
parts  of  the  country,  one  has  to  stand  In 
line  for  hours  to  get  meat,  and  even  then  it 
is  sometimes  not  fit  for  a  dog. 

There  are  a  million  and  a  half  prisoners 
[in  Soviet  Jails  and  camps |:  victims  of  a  cor- 
rupt Juc!lci.il  U'achlnery  that  is  run  by  state 
authorities  and  local  "mafias,"  they  did  not 
bribe  the  right  officials  at  the  right  time. 
There  are  as  many  as  10.000  political  prison- 
ers in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  even  more  people 
persecuted  tor  their  religious  convictions. 
At  the  same  time,  only  a  small  number  of 
people,  mostly  concentrated  in  two  or  three 
cities,  make  up  what  may  be  called  "the 
democratic  movement."  But  their  very  ex- 
istence within  the  monolith  of  Soviet  society 
is  of  great  ethlc.-U  significance. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  defense  of  Soviet 
dissenters — like  my  good  friends  Andrei  Tver- 
dokhleboT  and  Sergei  Kovalyov  '  is  not  only 
a  moral  duty  for  honest  people  around  the 
world  but  Is  also  a  direct  defense  of  human 
rights  In  their  own  nations. 

The  salvation  of  our  country — In  Its  Inter- 
dependence with  all  the  rest  of  the  world — 
Is  impossible  without  saving  all  of  human- 
ity. We  must  have  democratic  reforms  af- 
fecting all  aspects  of  life.  The  future  of  the 
country  lies  In  an  orientation  toward  prog- 
ress, science  and  a  personal  and  social  moral 
regeneration.  But  we  must  not  call  upon  our 
people,  our  youth  to  make  sacrifices.  As  for 
victims,  we  have  already  had  more  than 
enough  of  them. 

THE    JACKSON    AMENDMENT 

The  freedom  to  emigrate  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
(Article  13)  and  has  been  both  confirmed 
by  the  va.  General  Assembly  in  1068  and 
ratified  by  the  Soviet  government  In  1973.  In 
December  1974  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  a 
trade  bill  wth  an  amendment  that  made  the 
granting  of  credits  and  most-favored-natlon 
status  to  the  U.S.SJl.  contingent  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  guarantees  concerning  the 
right  to  emigrate. 

American  businessmen,  who  had  counted 
on  reaping  huge  profits  from  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  (chiefly,  let  It  be  noted,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer),  were  dis- 
illusioned. The  authors  of  the  amendment 
to  the  trade  bill,  especially  Senator  [Henry] 
Jackson,  were  sharply,  and  In  my  view  un- 
justly, criticized.  Unfortunately,  President 
Ford  Joined  these  critics.  Of  course,  not  all 
Americans  condemn  the  amendment.  I  was 
particularly  glad  to  hear  on  the  radio  a 
report  of  a  speech  by  George  Meany  which 
reflected  the  viewpoint  of  the  U.S.  working 
class — and  a  better  perspective  on  the  prob- 
lem than  that  of  the  businessmen  and  the 
political  enemies  of  Senator  Jackson. 


1  Until  their  recent  arrests.  Physicist  Tver- 
dokhlebov  (Time.  April  14)  and  Biologist 
Kovalyov  were  leaders  of  the  Soviet  chapter 
of  Amnesty  International,  a  human  rights 
organization  based  In  London.  Sakharov  re- 
fers to  their  Imprisonment  repeatedly  in  this 
essay. 


I  feel  that  the  Congress,  in  passing  the 
amendment,  performed  an  act  of  hlstorio 
significance  in  the  best  democratic  and  hu- 
manitarian traditions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  reject  the  argument  that  the  amend- 
ment constitutes  Intervention  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  U.S.SJl.,  which  has  ratified  the 
right  to  emigrate.  The  freedom  to  leave  is 
important  to  those  citizens  who  remain  be- 
hind since  [the  option  to  emigrate)  serves 
as  a  guarantee  of  their  civil  rights. 

A  delegation  from  the  U.S.  Senate  was  in 
Moscow  from  June  29  to  July  2  [led  bv 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Hugh  Scott |.  Re- 
portedly, some  of  the  Senators  proposed  a 
compromise  whereby  the  Soviet  leaders  vould 
promise  to  raise  the  emigration  quota  in  ex- 
change for  the  repeal  of  the  | Jackson] 
amendment.  This  deal  would  be  an  Inad- 
nilsslble  retreat  on  the  part  of  Congress;  in- 
deed,  It  would  be  a  capitulation  because  the 
right  to  emigrate  has  to  be  backed  up  by  law 
if  U  is  not  going  to  be  viohited. 

The  freedom  to  choose  one's  country  of 
residence  has  become  a  touchstone  for  the 
entire  process  of  d6tente.  Therefore  I  trust 
that  the  defense  of  that  freedom  will  become 
a  leitmotiv  of  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference. It  is  being  decided  right  now  whether 
detente  Is  to  be  a  comprehensive,  profound 
process  of  historic  slgniScance  involving  the 
democratization  and  opening  up  of  Soviet 
society,  or  whether  It  Isto  be  a  cynical  politi- 
cal and  economic  Interests  of  some  individ- 
uals, a  plot  behind  the  backs  of  the  people 
at  large. 

Surely  the  West  can  bring  Itself  to  make 
some  small,  temporary  sacrifices  by  putting 
pressure  on  the  two  Achilles'  heels  of  the 
Soviet  system — Its  pocketbook  and  Its  pres- 
tige. I  hope  that  all  Western  European  coun- 
tries and  International  humanitarian  orga- 
nizations (not  just  Jewish  ones)  will  close 
ranks  and  offer  a  common  front  to  Soviet 
coiuuermaneuvers  on  this  Issue. 

ARMS   CONTROL 

The  problenvs  of  disarmament  cannot  be 
separated  from  other  basic  goals  of  detente— 
those  of  overcoming  the  secretiveness  and 
weakening  the  totalitarian  nature  of  Soviet 
society.  The  Nixon-Brezhnev  agreement  [of 
1972]  llmlthig  antimissile  defenses  and  the 
Ford-Brezhnev  agreement  [of  1974]  limiting 
offensive  strategic  weapons  are  Important 
but  in  my  opinion  incomplete  and  even  dan- 
gerous. 

The  Soviet  side  has  rigidly  resisted  verifi- 
cation. There  are  many  reasons:  the  tradi- 
tional, and  today  senseless,  spymania,  the 
tendency  to  bluff  and  the  desire  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  surprise.  The  West  must  Insist, 
with  great  firmness,  on  a  better  system  of 
vertificatlon,  Including  on-site  inspection. 

Tlae  fact  that  the  Vladivostok  agreement 
[signed  by  Ford  and  Brezhnev  last  year] 
seemed  to  legltlnUze  multiple,  Independently 
targe  table  warheads  [MIRVs]  Is  also  alam:- 
Ing.  MIRVs.  which  are  a  new  fashion  In  mili- 
tary rocketry,  open  up  wider  possibilities  for 
the  arms  race  and  increase  the  danger  of  a 
so-called  unstable  situation,  in  which  It 
would  be  strategically  advantageous  for 
either  side  to  deliver  a  pre-emptive  nuclear 
strike.  In  the  language  of  human  beings,  that 
would  mean  committing  the  greatest  crime 
in  histwy. 

Thermonuclear  warfare  is  a  dark  reoUty  of 
modern  times.  It  has  become  part  of  our  lives, 
like  Auschwitz,  the  Gulag  [the  Soviet  prison 
camp  s.vstem]  and  famine.  Perhaps  I  feel  this 
more  acutely  than  many  people,  since  for 
more  than  20  years  I  was  In  close  touch  with 
that  fantastically  terrifying  world.  Although 
for  the  past  seven  years  I  have  not  had  clear- 
ance to  do  secret  work,  the  psychological  ex- 
perience of  those  tense  two  decades  is  still 
alive  In  me. 

I  remember  that  in  November  1955  impor- 
tant tests  were  being  carried  out  on  a  ther- 
monuclear   weai)on.    A    young    soldier   was 
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killed  when  he  was  blown  into  a  trench,  and 
a  two-year-old  girl  died  when  a  girder  col- 
lapsed m  a  bomb  shelter.  One  evening  after 
a  test,  at  a  banquet  for  some  officials  and 
scientists,  I  proposed  a  toast  that  "our  handi- 
work would  never  be  used  against  cities." 
The  director  of  the  project,  a  high-ranking 
general,  felt  obliged  to  respond  that  the  sci- 
entists' Job  Is  to  improve  a  weapon,  and  how 
it  is  used  Is  none  of  his  business.  But  I  be- 
lieved then,  as  I  do  now,  that  i;o  one  can 
Ehed  his  share  of  responsibility. 

WESTERN    LIBERALS 

My  attitude  toward  the  foreign  intelligen- 
tsia is  a  mixture  of  fondness,  hope  and  ad- 
miration bordering  on  envy.  But  there  Is  one 
disturbing  trait  common  to  many  Western 
intellectuals.  I  call  It  "leftist-liberal  faddish- 
ness."  Leftist  Intellectuals  entertain  illusions 
about  the  nature  of  Soviet  society  and  urge 
their  governments  to  prant  "gifts"  in  the 
name  of  detente  and  to  make  unilateral  con- 
cessions, especially  in  disarmament.  They  are 
often  ready  to  support  and  defend  various 
extremist  and  even  terrorist  groups  In  their 
own  countries  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  dangers  of  divisiveness  and  myopic 
selfishness  in  the  West  have  already  played  a 
fatal  role  in  the  tragedy  of  Viet  Nam  and 
Cambodia.  The  U.S.  should  have  acted  more 
resolutely  and  consistently  by  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  prevent  deliveries  of 
arms  to  North  Viet  Nam.  But  a  large  share 
of  the  blame  must  be  borne  by  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  Japan  and  nations  of  the 
Third  World  that  did  nothing  to  help  their 
ally  oppose  the  totalitarian  threat  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  attach  great  importance  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  West.  I  want  to  believe  that 
the  terrible  lesson  of  Indochina  will  not  be 
lost  on  the  world — and  on  America.  That  les- 
son Is  not  Isolationism,  but  a  generous  and 
courageous  concern  for  the  fate  of  all  human 
beings.  One  should  expect  as  much  from  the 
land  of  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  Elsenhower  and 
Marshall. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
6674 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Stennis 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  there  be  a 
limitation  of  2  hours,  with  1  hour  un- 
der the  control  of  Mr.  Stennis  and  1 
hour  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Muskie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORRO'W  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6674 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  following  the 
disposition  of  the  mineral  leasing  bill  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL    COAL    LEASING    AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"VTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  proceed  to  the  next 
order  and  that  no  time  be  charged 
against  the  order  for  the  remainder  of 
this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  391.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  391)  to  am?nd  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing    Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
8:45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournmei^t  until  8:45  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow  morning,  for  the  purpose  only 
of  the  introduction  of  bills,  joint  resolu- 
tions, concurrent  resolutions,  simple  res- 
olutions, petitions,  memorials,  and  state- 
ments into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  the 
period  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
to  come  after  the  special  orders? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  To  come 
after  the  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  S.  391,  FEDERAL 
COAL  LEASING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  then  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  mineral  leasing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—S.  2230 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
sought  to  obtain  an  agreement  this 
afternoon  on  the  foreign  aid  bill;  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  agreement 
was  reached,  the  majority  leader  asked 


me  to  attempt  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment. 

I  have  discussed  the  matt€r  with  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  with  Mr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  Sparkman,  and  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  the  bill  S.  2230.  at  such  time  as 
it  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
i.'Lisiness  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a 
2  hour  limitfition.  to  be  divided  between 
Mr.  Eacleton  and  Mr.  Sparkman;  that 
there  be  1  hour  on  a  substitute  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  if  offered;  and  that  regardless 
of  the  outcome  on  that  measure,  there 
I.e  not  to  exceed  2  hours  on  the  resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  with  a 
limitation  01  1  hour  on  a  substitute  if 
ofTored  by  Mr.  Pastore. 

The  resolution  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jn.  is  to  deal  with  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  if 
there  is  to  be 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  tem- 
porarily withdrawing  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed tc  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th.?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION     OF     CERTAIN 
MFASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of  cal- 
endar orders  numbered  328  and  329. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EMERGENCY   BANK   HOLDING 
COMPANY   ACQUISTION   ACT 

The  bill  <S.  2209)  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  special  procedures  for  the 
acquisition  of  failing  banks  or  bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
banks  or  bank  holding  companies  in 
emergencies,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
(12  U.S.C.  1842)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Upon  receiving  from  a  company  any 
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application  for  approval  xind^ 
the  Board  shall  give  notice  to 
of  the  Currency,  if  the 
auy  bank  the  voting  shares  or 
are  sought  to  be  acquired  is  a 
Ing  association  or  a  District 
appropriate  supervisory  an 
terested  State,  if  the  R;ipllc3i 
any  bank  the  voting  shares  or 
are  sought  to  be  acquired  is 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  sul  i 
views  and  recommendations 
troUer  of  the  Cun-ency  or  th 
visory  authority,   as  the   ca-.c 
views  and   recommendations 
mltted  within  thirty  calend* 
date  on  which  notice  is  given, 
calendar   days   of   such    date 
advLses  the  Comptroller  of  t 
the  State  supervisory  authori 
ergency  exists  requiring  expe  I 
If  the  Comptroller  of  the  C 
State   supervisory   authority 
the    Board    disapproves    the 
writing  within  this  period, 
forthwith  give  WTltten   notic 
to   the   applicant.   Within 
giving  such  notice  to  the 
shall  notify  In  writing  the 
disapproving  authority  of  the 
mencement  of  a  hearing  by  it 
cation.  Any  sttch  hearing  shall 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
after  the  Board  has  given  wr 
the  applicant  of  the  action  of 
Ing  authority.  The  length  of 
Ing  shall  be  determined  by 
It  shall  afford  all  Interested 
able  opportunity  to  testify  at 
At  the  conclusion  thereof 
by  order  grant  or  deny  the 
the  basis  of  the  record  made  al 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  ol 
act  on  any  application  for 
this  section  within  the  nine 
riod  which  begins  on  the  date 
to  the  Board  of  the  complete 
application,  the  application 
to  have  been  granted.  Noiw 
other   provision   of   this 
Board  finds  that  it  must  act 
any  application  for  approval 
tlon  In  order  to  prevent  the 
of  a  bank  or  bank  holding 
In  a  proposed  acquisition 
datlon  transaction,  the  Board 
with  the  notice  requirements 
tion,  and  If  notice  is  given. 
request   that   the   views   and 
tlons  of  the  Comptroller  of  t" 
the  State  supervisory  authoritjy 
may  be.  be  submitted 
form  or   by   any   means 
Board,  and,  notwithstanding 
any  such  views  and  recomme 
recommended  disapproval  by 
authority,  the  Board  may 
mediately  any  such  applicatior 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1849)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

"(b)   The  Board  shall 
the  Attorney  General  of  any 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  a 
tlon,  merger,  or  consolidation 
the  Board  has  found  that  it 
mediately  in  order  to  preven 
failure  of  a  bank  or  bank 
Involved  In  any  euch  transactlo 
action   may    be    consummatei , 
upon  approval  by  the  Board, 
has  advised  the  Comptroller 
or   the  State  supervisory 
case  may  be,  of  the  existence  ol 
requiring  expeditious  action 
the  submission  of  views  and 
tlons  within  ten  days,  the 
XM>t  be  consummated  before  th( 
day  after  the  date  of  approval 
In  all  other  cases,  the 
be  consximmated  before  the 
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dar  day  after  the  date  of  approval  by  the 
Board.  Any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust la'.vs  arising  out  of  an  acquisition, 
merger,  or  consolidation  transaction  approred 
under  section  3  shall  be  commenced  prior  to 
the  earliest  time  under  this  subsection  at 
winch  a  transaction  approved  under  section 
3  mlyht  be  consummated.  The  commence- 
nient  of  such  an  action  shall  stay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Board's  approval  unless  the 
court  siiall  otherwise  specifically  order.  In 
any  .such  action,  the  court  shall  review  de 
novo  the  issiies  presented.  In  any  judicial 
pre  ceding  attacking  any  acquisition.  merRCr. 
or  consolidation  transaction  approved  pur- 
suant to  .=;ectlon  3  on  the  ground  th-it  such 
trarisaction  alone  and  of  iti.elf  con.stltmed  a 
violation  of  ai:y  antitrust  lav.s  othpr  than 
.''e<tlnn  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  18?0  (.section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  15  U.S.C.  2). 
the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
idenrtcfll  with  tliose  that  the  Board  is  di- 
rected to  .tpply  under  section  3  of  ibis  A>'t. 
Upon  the  consummation  of  an  acquisitioM. 
merger,  or  consolidation  transaction  approved 
tinder  sect  ion  3  In  compliance  with  this  Act 
and  after  the  termination  of  any  antititist 
litigation  commenced  within  the  period  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  or  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  such  period  If  no  such  litigation  Is 
commenced  therein,  the  transaction  may  not 
there:rit€r  be  attacked  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding on  the  ground  that  it  alone  and  of 
li^U  constituted  a  violation  of  any  antitrti.'^t 
laws  other  than  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1890  (  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 
15  U.S.C.  2) .  but  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  ex- 
empt any  bank  holdUig  company  Involved  in 
such  a  transaction  from  complying  with  the 
antitrust  laws  after  the  consummation  of 
such  transaction.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  94-338 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Report  No.  91-338 

LECISL.\TIVE     HISTORY 

On  February  28,  1975  Senators  Proxmlre 
and  Mclntyre  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  890,  at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
which  would  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to  provide 
special  procedures  for  the  acquisition  of  fall- 
ing banks  or  bank  holding  companies  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  banks  or  bank  holding 
companies  In  emergencies  and  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  by  bank  holding  companies 
of  banks  outside  their  State  of  principal 
banking  operations  In  emergency  situations 
and  situations  Involving  a  failing  bank  or 
bank  holding  company. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  held  bearings  on 
July  22  and  28,  1975  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation. 

On  July  29  the  Pull  Committee  met  In  open 
session.  The  Committee  decided  to  move 
expeditiously  and  report  a  Committee  .>:;;  In 
order  to  provide  special  procedures  for  the 
acquisition  of  falling  banks  or  bank  holding 
companies  In  emergencies.  In  doing  so,  the 
Committee  did  not  address  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  recommendation  that  it  be 
given  the  authority  to  approve  acquisitions 
by  bank  holding  companies  of  banks  outside 
their  State  of  principal  banking  operations 
In  emergency  situations  and  situations  in- 
volving a  falling  bank  or  bank  holding 
company. 

EXPLANATION    OlF   THE   LEGISLATION 

Section  1  of  this  bill  amends  section  3  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.   1842 »    to  allow  the  Federal   Reserve 


Board  to  shorten  the  time  requirements  lor 
notice  to  the  respective  primary  bank  supn- 
visory  authority  from  30  to  10  days  where 
the  Board  finds  that  an  emergency  exists 
requiring  expeditious  action. 

Under  this  legislation,  where  the  Board 
finds  that  It  must  act  Immertiately  to  pre- 
vent a  probable  failure  of  a  bank  or  bank 
holding  company,  the  Board  may  dispense 
with  all  notice  requirements,  and  the  Board 
mny  n-t  immediately  w-lth  regard  to  any  such 
merger.  acqulRttlon,  or  consolidation  appli- 
cation. 

Section  2  would  amend  su'uocctlon  (bj  of 
scl'Mou  11  of  the  Bunk  Holding  Company  Act 
Oi  19j6  (12  U.S.C.  1849)  to  shorten  from  30 
day.s  to  5  day.s  the  Jtistice  Department'.s 
period  for  connnent  on  an  approved  acquisi- 
tion where  an  emergency  exi.^ts  requiring  ex- 
peditious action.  In  the  case  of  a  probable 
fiillure  the  Board  may  act  inimetilalely  to 
efTeciuate  an  acqiii.-i:ion. 

COST   OF   CARRYING    OUT   THE    LEGISLATION 

In  compltan'-e  with  Section  252  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  the  Com- 
mittee reports  that  the  bill  would  require  no 
additional  costs  In  cavrving  out  its  provi- 
sion':. 
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SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  iS.  2136 1  to  amend  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  thii"d  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  28(d)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78bb 
(d) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  Impoee 
any  tax  on  any  change  in  beneficial  or  record 
ownership  of  securities  effected  through  the 
facilities  of — 

"(1)   a  registered  clearing  agency;  or 

'•(2)  a  registered  transfer  agent  when  per- 
forming the  fimctlon  described  in  section  3 
(a)(25)(E)  of  this  title  or,  in  connection 
with  such  function,  any  functions  described 
In  section  3(a)  (25)  (B)  through  (D)  of  this 
title. 

or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor 
or  upon  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  securities 
to  or  through  or  receipt  from  such  agency  or 
agent  or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian 
therefor,  unless  such  change  in  beneficial  or 
record  ownership  or  such  transfer  or  delivery 
or  receipt  would  otherwl.se  be  taxable  by  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  If  the  facilities 
of  such  registered  clearing  agency,  registered 
transfer  agent,  or  any  nominee  thereof  or 
custodian  therefor  were  not  physically  lo- 
cated in  the  taxing  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  94-3401,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROVNO  AND  HISTORY 

The  purpose  of  S.  2136  Is  to  make  techni- 
cal and  clarifying  changes  in  Section  28(d) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (the 
"Act").  This  section  of  the  Act  is  concerned 
with  state  and  local  transfer  taxes  on  securi- 
ties and  was  contained  In  the  Securities  Acts 
Amendments  of  1975  (Public  Law  94-29). 

The  development  of  a  modem,  nationwide 
system  for  the  clearance  and  settlement  of 
securities  transactions  was  a  principal  pur- 
ple of  Public  Law  94-29.  As  clear  evidence 


of  that  purpose.  Public  Law  94-29  expressly 
included  within  it  stated  purposes  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  to  and  the  perfection 
of  a  national  system  for  the  clearance  and 
settlement  of  securities  transactions.  More- 
over the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion'was  directed  and  empowered  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 

Dvie  to  the  fact  that  the  Imposition  of 
state  and  local  transfer  taxes  could  well  Un- 
nede  the  development  of  a  national  seciu-ities 
nrocessing  system.  Section  28(d)  was  orig- 
InaUy  Intended  to  remove  impediments 
which  might  arise  from  state  and  local  taxes 
imoosed  on  changes  in  ownership  of  securities 
merelv  because  the  faculties  of  a  clearing 
agency  was  physically  located  In  the  taxing 
jurisdiction.  This  provision  was  drafted  to 
preserve  state  taxing  powers  on  transactions 
over  which  the  taxing  state  had  a  traditional 
Jurisdictional  basis. 

As  Public  Law  94-29  emerged  from  the 
Committee  of  Conference,  and  was  enacted 
Into  law  the  phrase  "or  registered  transfer 
agent"  was  Inadvertently  added  to  Section 
a8(d).  A  practical  consequence  of  this  phrase 
was  to  impact  seriously  on  the  ability  of  cer- 
tain state  and  local  governments  to  raise 
revenues  through  the  levy  of  stock  transfer 
taxes  in  a  manner  not  necessary  to  achieve 
the  Congressional  Intent  of  creating  a  na- 
tional securities  processing  system.  Thus 
Section  28(d)  of  Public  Law  94-29  provided 
that  no  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  Impose  a  ta::  on  a  change  in  beneficial  or 
record  ownership  of  securities  effected 
through  the  facilities  not  only  of  a  "regis- 
tered clearing  agency"  but  also  a  "registered 
transfer  agent"  where  the  change  In  owner- 
ship would  not  otherwise  be  taxable  by  such 
jurisdiction  If  the  facilities  of  the  clearing 
agency  or  transfer  agent  were  not  physically 
located  In  the  taxing  jurisdiction. 

The  effect  of  the  additional  phrase  would 
preclude  a  state  from  Imposing  a  stock 
transfer  tax  where  the  only  basis  for  the  tax 
is  the  transfer  and  Issuance  of  a  new  certifi- 
cate by  a  transfer  agent  located  within  the 
state.  As  a  result,  the  present  taxing  powers 
of  state  and  local  governments  are  circum- 
scribed, with  serious  effects  on  stock  transfer 
tax  revenues. 

Public  Law  94^29  was  never  Intended  to 
have  this  effect.  Nevertheless,  this  Is  the  legal 
and  economic  result,  albeit  inadvertent,  of 
Public  Law  94-29  dealing  with  so-called 
transfer-agent  depositories  ("TAD's") — en- 
titles transferring  record  ownership  by  book- 
keeping entry  without  physical  Issuance  of 
securities  certificates, 

WhUe  the  Congress  fully  Intended  to  place 
the  operations  of  such  entitles  beyond  state 
taxing  powers,  it  Is  now  aware  that  the  ex- 
emption contained  In  present  Section  28(d) 
Is  much  broader  than  necessary  to  achieve 
this  goal.  Thus,  the  Committee  feels  It  Is 
necessary,  to  undertake  prompt  considera- 
tion of  the  necessary  technical  amendments 
to  avoid  an  unintended  loss  of  taxing  power 
by  state  and  local  governments. 

NATURE   AND   PURPOSE   OF  THE   LEGISLATION 

S.  2136  Is  curative  legislation.  Section  28 
(d)  of  the  Act  would  be  amended  to  restore 
the  abUlty  to  a  state  or  political  subdivision 
to  Impose  a  transfer  tax  where  the  basis  of 
the  tax  is  the  transfer  and  Issuance  of  a 
new  certificate  by  a  transfer  agent.  It  would 
make  It  equally  clear  that  such  taxes  could 
not  be  Imposed  on  registered  transfer  agents 
that  transfer  record  ownership  of  secviritles 
by  bookkeeping  entry  without  physical  Issu- 
ance of  securities  certificates  ( "TAD's ')  and 
which  perform  certain  described  additional 
functions  incidental  to  such  bookkeeping 
transfers.  Consequently,  the  bill  would  make 
clear  that  the  transfer  agent  which  Is  the 
subject  of  Section  28(d),  and  as  to  which  a 
stock  transfer  tax  may  not  be  imposed.  Is  one 
whWh  performs  In  the  manner  described  in 
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Section  3(a)  (25)  (E)  of  the  Act— e.g.,  trans- 
fer agent  depositories. 

While  the  Committee  is  cognizant  that 
this  bUl  wUl  restilt  in  additional  stock  trans- 
fer tax  revenues.  It  Is  also  mindful  of  Its 
longstanding  commitment  to  the  develc^- 
ment  of  a  national  securities  processing  sys- 
tem. To  restate  the  purposes  of  Section  28 
(d»,  the  Committee  believes  It  Is  essential 
to  the  development  of  that  system  to  remove 
such  taxes  to  the  extent  they  are  now,  or  in 
the  future  may  become,  impediments.  Tlius, 
the  Committee  believes  Section  28(d),  as 
amended  by  S.  2136,  provides  the  proper 
re.solution  of  the  state  transfer  tax  problem 
on  a  nationwide  basis  and  will  facilitate 
the  development  of  a  national  securities 
processing  system. 

ESTIMATED    COST    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

In  accordance  with  Section  252  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the 
Committee  reports  no  costs  vrtll  be  Incurred 
In  carrying  o\it  the  bUl. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S. 2195 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Nunn  to  make 
the  following  request.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  measure  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  for  passage  by  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Nunn,  however,  wants  to 
make  a  statement  on  it.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  20- 
minute  time  limitation  on  S.  2195,  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  326,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr. 
Percy;  that  there  be  an  equal  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  or  point  of  order 
in  relation  thereto,  if  such  point  of 
order  is  submitted  to  the  Senate;  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.1ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  2230 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  and  placed  on  the 
calendar  late  today  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (S. 
2230)  there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon 
of  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Eacleton  and  Mr.  Sparkman;  that  no 
amendment  be  in  order  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  possible  substitute  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, on  which  there  be  a  1-hour  limita- 
tion, to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Sparkman;  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  or  point  of 
order,  if  submitted  to  the  Senate,  of 
20  minute.^,  to  be  equally  divided  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  That 
is  only  part  of  the  unanimous-consent 

agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
might  observe  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  made  a  statement  tonight 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  are  about  to  fol- 
low him. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  One  is  al- 
ways wise  in  following  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  but  let  us  not  follow  him 
quite  this  quickly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  looks  as 
though  the  Byrd  boys  are  in  the  saddle 
tonight.  [Laughter.] 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  In  con- 
nection with  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  just  made.  Mr.  President,  there 
also  be  a  2-hour  limitation  on  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Jr..  in  relation  to  the  Panama  Canal 
matter,  and  that  the  2  hours  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Spark- 
man; that  no  amendment  be  in  order, 
with  the  exception  of  a  possible  amend- 
ment or  substitute  by  Mr.  Pastore,  on 
which  there  be  a  1-hour  limitation  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Pastore  and 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  have  to 
ask  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  change  that  In 
eitlier  of  two  ways:  That  the  Harry  F. 
Byrd  resolution  be  voted  on  up  or  down 
witliout  amendment,  or  all  amendments 
tliat  might  be  uo  would  be  in  order? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
germane? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Germane 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  a  sense 
of  tlie  Senate  resolution. 

I  thought  the  understanding  was  tliat 
there  be  no  amendments,  except  one 
possible  amendment  by  Mr.  Pastore. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  was  the 
hope,  or  the  thought,  or  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  that  a  very  simple  amendment 
or  resolution  could  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  would  vote 
thereon.  But  if  others  want  to  present 
amendments  to  that  amendment.  I  do 
not  want  to  foreclose  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  Senator  from  Vh'ginia. 
for  that  matter,  from  presenting  ger- 
mane amendments  to  the  same  proposal. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  ordi- 
narily, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  not  want  to  do  that  either,  but  tlie 
matter  to  which  we  are  addressing  our- 
selves at  the  moment  is  a  peculiar  one 
in  that  the  bill — I  am  talking  about  the 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman — was 
introduced  today  and  put  on  the  calendar 
today  by  mianimous  consent,  and  can  be 
brought  up  tomorrow  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent order  that  bans  amend- 
ments, except  one.  The  only  reason  we 
are  discussing  the  Byrd  resolution  now 
is  by  virtue  of  what  we  have  done  in 
connection  with  the  Sparkman  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  might  say 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  put 
that  on  the  calendar  was  made  at  the 
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time  the  Senator  from  Virkinia 
in   the   Chamber,   even   tljough 
known  that  the  Senator 
had  an  interest  in  that  mat^ier 


was  not 

it  was 

Itom  Virginia 


I  do  not  object,  but  I 
should  show  that  was  dond 
not  here. 


thl^ik  the  record 
while  I  was 


llr 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
the  record  should  show  thait 
Byrd  cousins  were  out  of  th ; 
that  time.  I.  too,  came  back 
on  the  calendar. 


TIME    LIMITATION    ACREEMET  T S.    2230 


Um 


I  ask  unanimous  consen 
resolution  by  Mr.  HARMir 
there  be  a  2-hour  time  lintitation 
equaUy  divided  between 
Sparkman,  and  that  on  an: 
thereto  there  be  a  30-mlni;te 
to  be  equally  divided  in  acqordance 
the  usual  form ;  that  there 
Itatlon  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  point  of  order  of  20 
equally  divided  in  accordance 
usual  form,  and  that  the 
In  the  usiial  form,  which  wiould 
any  nongermane  amendmer  ts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIQER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving 
object,  would  it  be  possible 


that  on  the 
P.  Byrd,  Jr. 
to  be 
and  Mr. 
amendment 
limitation 
with 
a  time  lim- 
or  appeal 
niinutes  to  be 
with  the 
agreement  be 
lock  out 


from 
his 


approp  'iati 

LBtl 


an  amendment  that  would 
a  sense  of  the  Senate 
words,    other    amendment^ 
what  is  the  sense  of  the 
way  or  another,  but  not 
terms  of  being  a  sense  o: 
resolution. 

Mr.  HARRY  B.  BYRD, 
stand  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind  and  what  he 
not  what  the  Senator  from 
In  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
would  want  to  preclude 
there  are  many  others,  as 
knows,  who  are  very  much 
the  subject. 

Could  we  do  it  this  way 
this  would  be  more 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
Chair    a    parliamentary 
President,  for  a  simple 
changed  by  amendment  to  a 
tlon  or  bill,  would  that  not 
mous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI' 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.    GRIFnN.   I   thank 
guished  majority  whip  for 
tlon. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  this 
resolution  which  in  and  of 
become  law  in  any  event. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR . 
the  consideration,  would  it 
suggest  that  there  be  only 
tion  and  it  be  an  up  or 
that  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD, 
Mr.  Pastore  has  indicated 
want  to  enter  into  that  kind 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
believe  he  will.  So  I  think 
case  we  ought  not  to  pursiife 


the  right  to 

to  preclude 

change  it  from 

resolutjion?  In  other 

modifying 

l3enate  in  one 

changing  it  in 

the  Senate 
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.  President, 

both  of  the 

Chamber  at 

in  and  it  was 


rR.  I  under- 

Michigan 

in  mind  is 

Virginia  has 


not  believe  I 
hat  because 
the  Senator 
interested  in 


then,  maybe 


me  ask  the 

qtiestion.    Mr. 

resolution  to  be 

joint  resolu- 

r«quire  unani- 

C]  K.  The  Sen- 


t  lat 


the   distin- 
clarifica- 


itielf 


is  a  Senate 
could  not 


That  is  right. 

To  expedite 

in  order  to 

one  resolu- 

dbwn  vote  on 


le 

the 


\  Ten,  I  believe 
le  would  not 
of  an  agree - 


,  R 


that 


I  do  not 
being  the 
that  point. 


But  if  there  is  to  be  or  if  there  are  to 
be  amendments,  then  I  would  hope  that 
luianimous-consent  request  being  enun- 
ciated by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  not  limit  it  to  just 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  it  would 
not.  The  last  request  I  made  would  not 
limit  it  to  one  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  One  other  inquiry:  Of 
course,  this  would  be  predicated  on  or 
conditioned  on  the  fact  that  if  the  lead- 
ership did  call  up  the  Sparkman  bill  on 
the  calendar,  and  it  was  considered  by 
the  Senate  and  then  the  agreement  con- 
cerning the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  then  be  called  up, 
is  that  the  understanding? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  correct  because  it 
would  be  if  the  leadership  or  Senator 
Sparkman  does  not  call  up  the  bill  which 
he  submitted  today,  if  he  does  not  call 
that  up  tomorrow 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  we  would  not  be 
obligated  to  call  it  up. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  not  be  obligated 
to  present  his  proposal.  It  is  only  if  this 
bill  is  called  up  that  then  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  call  up  a  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  8:45  tomor- 
row morning.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  Mr.  Roth  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  then 
unfinished  business  S.  391,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

There  is  a  time  agreement  on  that 
bill.  Rollcall  votes  will  occur  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and  on  final  passage 
thereof. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  imder  a  time  agreement 
of  2  hours,  and  a  rollcall  vote  will  prob- 
ably occur  thereon. 

Now,  whether  or  not,  the  leadership 
calls  up  S.  2230  at  all  tomorrow  remains 
a  matter  for  the  leadership  to  determine 
on  tomorrow,  but  it  was  the  understand- 
ing today  that  if  an  agreement  were  to 
be  entered  into,  and  if  the  matter  is 
called  up,  it  will  not  be  called  up  prior  to 
the  hour  of  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
understanding  be  effectuated. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  it. 
Immediately  after  that  matter  is  disposed 


of  one  way  or  the  other,  then  the  reso- 
lution  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  be  in  order  and  would  be  called  up 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  go- 
ing  to  ask  the  Senator  to  stay  around  any 
longer.  [Laughter.]  Is  that  a  further 
price?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  was 
part  of  the  original  proposal;  at  least  i 
assumed  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  original 
proposal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thought  the 
understanding  was  that  if  the  bill  by  Mr 
Sparkman  is  called  up,  that  this  guar- 
antees then  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  have  his  resolution  called  up. 

But  It  just  might  be  that  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  the  leadership  would  want 
to  go  to  another  matter  at  that  time, 
perhaps  a  conference  report  or  some- 
thing. But  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
feels  strongly  that  the  one  should  im- 
mediately follow  the  other,  then  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Except  for 
conference  reports.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
conference  report,  I  would  not  want  to 
stay  in  the  way  of  that.  But  otherwise  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  follow  because 
the  two  are  tied  together  and  both  of 
them  are  handled  in  sort  of  an  unusual 
way,  shall  we  say. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  if  the  bill  by  Mr.  Sparkmah, 
S.  2230,  is  called  up  before  the  Senate 
and  acted  upon,  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr. — to  which  reference 
has  been  made  earlier — Immediately 
follow  upon  the  disposition  of  the  former 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  state  that  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  continuing,  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  military  procurement  confer- 
ence report  and/or  the  bill  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man. and  the  resolution  by  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd.  Jr. — if  the  bill  by  Mr.  Sparkmam 
and  the  resolution  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrb, 
Jr.,  are  called  up— the  Senate  would  then 
take  up  the  so-called  redline  bill,  S.  1281, 
and  that  would  be  followed  by  S.  963,  the 
diethylstilbestrol  bill.  The  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  is  also  on  the 
calendar,  and  there  is  a  time  agreement 
thereon,  and  it  v.-ill  be  acted  uuon  to- 
morrow or  -Friday. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  would  care  to  make  a 
suggestion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  at- 
tempt to  lock  that  very  important  ener- 
gy bill  into  the  line-up  prior  to  the  red- 
line  bill  or  should  it  take  its  place  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

It  may  be  well  to  let  that  go  until  to- 
morrow and  to  make  that  decision  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow  and  we  will  have  a  very 
late  session  again  tomorrov  evening. 


July  30,  1975 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  8:45  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  10 :51 
p  m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday.  July  31,  1975,  at  8:45 
a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  July  30.  1975: 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the 
terms  indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  a  term  expiring  March 
26.  1976: 

Robert  S.  Benjamin,  of  New  Tork. 

Virginia  Bauer  Duncan,  of  California. 
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For  the  remainder  of  a  term  expiring  Marclx 
26,  1978: 

Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
For  a  tei-m  expiring  March  26,  1980: 

Lucius  Perry  Gregg.  Jr. 

Lillie  E.  Hemdon,  of  South  Carolina. 

Donald  E.  Santarelll,  of  Virginia. 

W.  Allan  Wallls,  ef  New  York. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senat«. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


GROWTH 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  MONETARY 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  in  this 
Congress  are  as  knowledgeable  about  fis- 
cal and  monetary  matters  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  our  very  able  col- 
league, Senator  James  Buckley. 

In  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  he  explains  clearly  why  in- 
terest rates  have  been  so  high  and  might 
go  even  higher  despite  the  dangerous  re- 
cent expansion  of  the  money  supply  by 
the  Federal  Resei-ve — an  expansion  de- 
signed to  help  finance  the  profligacy  of 
this  and  previous  congressional  deficits. 

High  interest  rates,  as  the  Senator  re- 
minds us,  are  a  hindrance  to  economic 
recovery  and  have  seriously  depressed 
the  housing  and  constniction  Industry 
and  thereby  resulted  in  high  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  trades. 

We  need  more  voices,  such  as  his.  to 
alert  this  Nation  and  this  Congress  to  the 
counterproductive  character  of  printing 
press  answers  and  cheap  money  politics 
in  stimulating  our  economy,  all  of  which 
eventually  adds  up  to  recession.  Congress 
cannot  by  fiat  break  certain  immutable 
laws  of  economics,  specially  that  law 
which  holds,  "The  growth  of  money  can- 
not exceed  tlie  growth  of  the  economy 
without  resulting  in  ruinous  rates  of  in- 
flation and  cycles  of  boom  and  bust." 

I  commend  Senator  Buckley  for  his 
leadership,  and  his  willingness  to  chal- 
lenge the  widely  accepted  myth  in  this 
country  and  in  Britain,  perpetrated  and 
perpetuated  by  the  Keyneslan  econ- 
omists, that  Government  deficit  spend- 
ing can  turn  "stones  into  bread," 

This  myth  that  cheap  money  creates 
prosperity  is  the  cause  of  our  recession 
and  has  led  Britain  to  the  brink  of  fi- 
nancial disaster.  Unless  we  learn  the  les- 
sion  and  steer  a  separate  course,  we  will 
be  forced  to  the  same  brink.  If  we  are  not 
already  there. 

The  article  follows: 

Interest  Rates  and  Monetary  Growth 

In  his  July  24.  column,  "Tight  Money 
and  Economic  Recovery."  Hobart  Rowen 
raises  an  issue  of  crucial  importance.  The  is- 
sue is  interest  rates  and  the  monetary  growth 
targets  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee.  The  problem  Is  his  answers 
we  wrong. 


Mr.  Rowen  associates  himself  with  an 
economic  analysis  which  suggests  that  the 
threat  to  the  now  emerging  economic  re- 
covery comes  in  the  form  of  higher  interest 
rates  and  can  be  handled  in  a  manner  which 
I  suggest  wUl  Increase  rates  even  further. 
Mr.  Rowen  quotes  approvingly  a  number  of 
economists,  including  Professor  Arthur  M. 
Okun,  to  the  effect  that  overly  restrictive 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  causing 
the  recent  Increases  in  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Rowen,  and  those  who  share  his  eco- 
nomic analysis  (most  of  the  Democratic 
leadership),  confuse  cause  and  effect.  They 
suggest  that  it  is  the  Federal  Reserve's  mon- 
etary policies  which  have  pushed  up  interest 
rat«s.  That  Is  not  correct.  First,  monetary 
growth  over  the  last  four  months  has  been 
anything  but  restrictive.  The  conventionally 
deaned  money  supply  has  grown  at  an 
annual  rat©  of  nearly  ten  percent  since 
March.  If  it  continues  very  much  longer,  such 
growth  would  assure  a  resumption  of  double- 
digit  Inflation  in  the  near  future.  It  is  not 
suflBcient  to  my  mind  to  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  "slack"  in  the  economy  as  safe- 
guarding against  renewed  runaway  Inflation. 
The  slack  is  not  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  economy  and  the  stimulus 
does  not  necessarily  seek  out  the  slack. 

Second,  nowhere  in  the  Rowen-Okun  et  al. 
analysis  is  it  suggested  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's demand  for  credit  is  having  any 
effect  on  Interest  rates.  One  would  think  that 
.somewhere  In  an  analysis  of  rising  Interest 
rates,  the  demand  for  credit  would  be  men- 
tioned. 

Third,  Rowen  and  Okun  presume  that  a 
more  rapid  growth  In  the  money  supply 
would  bring  down  interest  rates  or  at  least 
keep  them  at  or  around  current  levels. 
It  is  this  last  point  which  is  the  crux  of 
the  matter,  and  they  are  wrong. 

When  Interest  rates  began  to  move  up  In 
1972,  what  is  it  the  Federal  Reserve  did?  It 
did  exactly  what  Messrs.  Rowen  and  Okun 
would  have  them  do  now:  increase  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  money  supply.  For  what 
piu'pose?  To  keep  Interest  rates  lower  than 
credit  market  forces  would  otherwise  dic- 
tate. What  was  the  result?  Interest  rates 
soared.  Why?  Because  rational  lenders  and 
borrowers  understood  that  rapid  money  sup- 
ply growth  was  significantly  accelerating  the 
inflation  spiral.  Under  these  circumstances, 
lenders  did  not  want  to  extend  credit  at 
rates  that  are  lower  than  the  anticipated 
rate  of  inflation.  By  the  same  token,  the  ex- 
pectation of  soaring  Inflation  causes  bor- 
rowers to  boost  the  amount  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  long  term  credit. 

Now,  In  unnecessarily  nasty  terms,  Mr. 
Rowen  suggests  that  the  policies  announced 
by  Arthur  Burns  are  nothing  more  than 
"some  preconceived,  rigid  notions  about 
money  supply,"  the  consequences  of  which. 
If  followed,  are  an  economy  which  goes  to 
pot.  But  the  1973  results  suggests  that  the 
opposite  Is  likely.  An  attempt  to  push  Into 
the  economy  a  supply  of  money  which  the 


economy  is  uuable  to  accommodate  is 
to  lay  the  seeds  of  a  new  inflation,  the  an- 
ticipation of  which  pushes  interest  rates 
higher  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  More- 
over, Rowen  has  failed  to  observe  that  our 
present  recession  Is  to  a  significant  extent 
traceable  to  the  Inflation  of  1973-74.  And  the 
Inflation  Is  traceable  In  substantial  part  to 
an  extraordinarily  expansionary  monetary 
policy  beginning  In  1970. 

The  obligation  of  government  Is  a  nega- 
tive one:  to  avoid  policies  which  create  in- 
flations and  sow  the  seeds  for  recession.  In 
specific,  the  Fed  must  avoid  expanding 
money  supply  at  rates  faster  than  the  econ- 
omy's long-term  growth  potential.  And,  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  avoid  fiscal  policies  which 
excessively  increase  the  demand  for  credit, 
which  Is  exactly  what  federal  budget  defi- 
cits as  huge  as  the  current  ones  do.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Congress  Ignored  all  such  warnings 
aa  it  adopted  Budget  Resolutions  which 
proudly  recommended  budget  deficits  of 
nearly  $70  billion. 

The  Rowen-Okun  policies  have  produced 
a  cycle  of  Infiation-reces-sion-lnflatlon  of  in- 
creasing severity.  They  must  be  Jetlsoned  If 
we  are  to  avoid  economic  disaster.  Hopefully, 
Chairman  Bums  will  not  yield  to  what  will 
surely  be  enormous  pressure  to  Increase 
money  supply  growth  rates  to  levels  which 
some  feel  will  lower  interest  rates  but  will 
actually  give  us  a  renewed  Inflation,  higher 
Interest  rates,  and  a  recession  soon  there- 
after. If  Interest  rates  are  to  go  up  It  should 
not  be  because  of  too  excessive  a  monetary 
stimulus. 

I  agree  It  Is  a  shame  that  interest  rates 
are  likely  to  go  up  In  the  near  future.  But 
that  will  be  the  result  of  the  huge  federal 
deficit'?  we  are  running.  The  higher  rates 
will  hinder  the  recovery.  The  remedy  is  to 
reduce  government  spending. 


PRO-TERRORIST    PROPAGANDA    IN 
THE  MOVIES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Weather  Underground  Or- 
ganization terrorists  have  taken  re- 
sponsibility for  a  whole  series  of  bomb- 
ings, Includhig  one  right  here  In  the 
Capitol  and  one  in  the  State  Department 
earlier  this  year.  Now  a  group  of  Holly- 
wood's left-wing  crackpots  are  planning 
to  do  a  propaganda  puff  piece  film  on 
the.";e  criminals. 

The  ring  leader  of  the  Holb'wood  crew 
Is  the  notorious  Emlle  de  Antonio,  the 
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maker  of  a  number  of  psei^o 
tary  left-wing  propaganda 
ing  one  smearing  the  late  Senator 
McCarthy  and  another 
Communist  aggressors  in 

De  Antonio  and  some  of  1 
bers  met  with  the  Weather 
terrorists  and  filmed  them 
Antonio  promised  that 
of  the  camera  in  which  a 
seen  has  been  destroyed, 
would  not  want  the  police 
to  apprehend  the  criminal: 

An  attempt  was  made  to 
tonio  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
a   grand   jury   investigatii  g 
They  came  with  their  attorney 
Boudin,  whose  daughter  i 
Underground  fugitive  last 
bllng  from  the  collapsing 
lage  townhouse  blown  up| 
by  her  Weatherman  comrades 
himself,  long  a  supporter 
causes,  was  once  a 
Castro's  Cuban  Communist 

The  subpena's  were  latep- 
but  not  until  a  whole  crew 
radical  chic  colony  signed 
deploring  the  attempts  of 
Bureau  of  Investigation 
jury    to    gather    evidence 
Weather  Underground  tenbrists 

The  dishonor  roll,  consisting 
people  who  have  grown 
the  American  fUm-going 
follows : 
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We  support  the  right  of  p^ple 
a  film   about   any  subject, 
the  right  of   these   people   tc 
about  the  Weather  Undergro  ind 
tlon — and  we  deplore  the 
and  the  grand  Jury  to  preve^i 
completing  their  work. 

Hal  Aahby,  Warren  Beatty 
Harry  Belafonte,  Alan  Bergmafe 
ner,    Peter    Bogdonovich,    Jefl 
Brooks,  Peter  Davis,  Sally  Fle|d 
stone,  William  Frledkln, 
Kazan,  Arthur  Knight,  Shlrly 
ry  Mallck,  Daniel  Melnick, 
Arthur  Penn,  Prank  Pierson, 
Toby  Rafelson,  Artie  Ross 
Rip  Tom.  Robert  Towne,  Jon 
Wise,  Paul  Williams,  Harriet 
Cocks,    Ben    Cunningham, 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  Jim  Frye, 
Duane  Johnson,  George  Lang 
opol.    Earl    Of  art,    Ron    RldeAoiir 
Ripsotn,    Stanley    Shelnbaum , 
Mlckl  Scott. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HAf^DIC/PPED 
CHILDREN 


HON.  ALPHONZO 


OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30   1975 


ai  y 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker 
tistics  concerning  the  num^r 
capped  children  who  are  no 
adequate  education,   or 
whatever,  are  overwhelming 
ing.  That  a  country  such  as 
try  that  prides  itself  on  its 
pies  and  values — should  allo|R' 
tion  to  exist,  is  a  national 

I  believe  that  we  should 
by  this  situation.  The 
Handicapped  Children  Act 
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7217,  is  necessary  and  yesterday  is  too 
late  to  have  had  this  legislation  on  the 
books.  This  measure  must  be  passed. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bkademas), 
that  we  in  Congress  must  now  pledge  our 
commitment  to  handicapped  children.  I 
must  also  praise  the  gentleman  for  his 
hard  work  and  diligence  over  the  years  in 
developing  this  legislation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion, on  which  I  am  currently  ranking 
member,  has  held  numerous  hearing.^  on 
the  subject  of  education  for  our  handi- 
capped children.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
these  hearings  have  not  been  in  vain, 
that  a  good  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
tlie  final  result.  Both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee extensively  reviewed  the  provi- 
sion of  this  bill,  and  the  result  of  these 
deUberations  is  now  before  us.  H.R.  7217 
deserves  our  support. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  California  is 
one  of  our  more  progressive  States — es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  education.  I  am 
confident  that  this  legislation  will  bolster 
California's  special  education  system  to 
the  point  that  within  a  few  years,  the 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  California's  handi- 
capped children  will  be  served. 

H.R.  7217  is,  I  believe,  a  solid  commit- 
ment to  education  for  all  handicapped 
children.  My  only  regret  is  that  this  com- 
mitment comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  in 
such  financial  distress.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  drafting  additional  views  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill. 

These  additional  views  state  our  strong 
support  for  H.R.  7217,  but  also  our  res- 
ervation regarding  the  dollar  levels  au- 
thorized in  the  bill. 

Thi|  resei-vation,  however,  does  not  al- 
ter my  support  for  the  overall  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  bill,  and  I  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  H.R.  7217  so  that 
om-  handicapped  children  may  finally 
have  theii"  right  to  an  education  realized. 


REVISING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
FUNDING 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
Americans,  the  social  security  system  is 
facing  a  financial  squeeze.  As  the  system 
broadens  the  number  of  eligible  recipi- 
ents and  increases  its  benefits  in  con- 
junction with  rising  costs  of  living,  social 
security  funds  are  being  strained. 

Presently,  fimds  are  derived  from  a 
social  security  tax.  Employees  and  em- 
ployers are  each  contributing  5.85  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  wages  into  social 
security.  For  1975,  all  earnings  up  to 
$14,100  are  subject  to  this  taxation. 

A  proposal  to  use  general  revenue 
funds  to  bolster  social  security  has  re- 
ceived widespread  attention  lately.  Basi- 
cally, H.R.  3848  proposes  that  one-third 
of  the  retirement  program  be  funded 
from  general  revenues,  while  the  other 
two-thirds  be  the  equally-divided  re- 
sponsibility of  employee  and  employer. 
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The  bill  would  also  increase  the  taxable 
wage  base  from  $14,100  to  $25,000. 

Supporters  feel  H.R.  3848  is  an  equl- 
table  formula  for  financing  Social  Secu- 
rity. Because  of  the  changing  birth  rate 
high  unemployment  and  increased  bene- 
fits, retirement  deductions  are  becoming 
an  excessive  burden  on  young  and  low 
to  middle  income  workers.  Thus,  propo- 
nents are  pressing  for  reduced  contribu- 
tions. 

The  one-third  general  revenue  aupple- 
ment,  they  say,  can  be  derived  from  cut- 
backs in  other  areas,  such  as  foreign  aid, 
rather  than  from  a  general  tax  hike. 
Supporters  add  that  the  proposed  wage 
base  increase  will  drav«  additional  funds 
from  those  more  able  to  pay. 

Despite  these  advantages,  objections 
to  the  bill  have  been  voiced.  Many  people 
maintain  tliat  since  no  general  revenue 
funds  are  currently  available  for  the  re- 
tirement program,  passage  of  the  bill 
would  incur  a  larger  Federal  deficit  or 
an  income  tax  increase.  Under  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation,  opponents  warn 
against  any  changes  in  revenue  policy 
before  1977. 

Others  oppose  the  bill  because  some 
persons,  not  covered  by  social  security, 
would  indirectly  be  contributing  to  it 
through  their  tax  dollars.  Some  critics 
even  say  that  the  legislation  is  unneces- 
sary since  the  economy  is  recovering,  and 
retirement  benefits  were  never  intended 
to  fully  support  senior  citizens  anyway. 

Social  security  is  a  significant  problem 
because  it  touches  nearly  everyone  and 
because  quick  action,  in  the  way  of  rais- 
ing taxes  or  reducing  benefits,  is  unat- 
tractive. But  one  thing  is  certain  Con- 
gress is  determined  to  solve  the  system's 
woes. 


METRO  FUNDING 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATl\i:S 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial broadcast  by  WTOP  here  in  Wash- 
ington deals  with  the  urgent  need  for 
additional  funding  for  the  completion  of 
the  Metro  subway  system  in  Washington 
and  the  metropolitan  area.  The  editorial 
rightly  points  out  that,  while  there  is  a 
need  for  local  governments  to  contribute 
more  toward  Metro's  escalating  costs, 
there  is  an  equally  pressing  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  increase  its  share 
of  funding. 

During  a  meeting  with  the  President,  I 
was  assured  that  the  President  does  in- 
deed wish  to  see  the  Metro  system  com- 
pleted. The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  been  assigned  the  task  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  developing  an  acceptable  financ- 
ing plan.  Thus  far,  no  such  plan  has  been 
forthcoming. 

The  Secretary  does  not  have  an  easy 
task.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
complexity  of  the  situation.  However, 
few  things  worth  achieving  come  easily. 
For  the  Federal  Government  to  turn  its 
back  on  public  transportation  now  would 
be  a  policy  error  of  such  major  conse- 
quence that  its  effects  would  be  felt  for 
years  to  come. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  Metro  must  be 
built.  The  local  citizens  are  willing  to 
put  up  whatever  they  can  possibly  aCTord 
by  way  of  taxes  to  help  finish  the  system. 
It  is  time  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  come  up  with  its  proposal. 
There  has  been  so  much  concern  over 
the  increased  costs  of  transit  construc- 
tion that  it  has,  at  times,  tended  to  blind 
people  to  the  enormous  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  good  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. Public  transit  is  expensive  to  build, 
but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  it  will  never  be 
cheaper. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follow.'; : 
IK CREASE  Federal  Funi>inc  of  Metro 

SVSTEM 

Metro's  funding  problem^  are  a  muddle, 
but  a  couple  of  things  are  clear: 

One,  the  local  communities  will  have  to 
contribute  more  dollars  If  the  rail  system 
is  to  be  completed.  And  polls  of  both  citizens 
and  political  leaders  indicate  that  the  will- 
ingness to  contribute  more  exists.  Two,  the 
federal  government  must  contribute  a  far 
greater  share  of  the  construction  costs. 

Tlie  federal  government  now  contributes 
two-thirds  of  the  construction  money.  While 
in  other  communities  It  contributes  80  per 
cent.  Furthermore,  the  federal  government 
has  a  greater  responsibility  to  help  complete 
Washington's  rail  system  than  it  might 
appear. 

It  w-as  Congress  that  initiated  the  study 
that  led  to  construction  of  a  subway  system 
lor  the  Washington  area.  And  It  was  also 
years  of  haggling  on  the  part  of  Congres- 
sional appropriations  leaders  tliat-  held  up 
construction  of  the  system. 

The  years  that  were  lost  represent  millions 
of  lost  dollars:  especially  recently,  as  infla- 
tion sent  costs  soaring.  During  those  years, 
wme  members  of  Congress — William  Natcher 
of  Kentucky,  In  particular — were  insisting 
that  Metro  "wouldn't  get  a  dime"  unless  the 
District  finished  building  all  those  super- 
highways on  the  planning  boards. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  is  an 
underdeveloped  nation  when  it  comes  to 
nias3  transportation,  and  untU  the  Metro 
.system  is  completed,  the  nation's  capital  will 
rpmain  a  prime,  visible  example  of  this 
underdevelopment. 

Because  this  is  the  nation's  capital,  and 
liecause  the  Metro  rail  system  is  a  child  of 
the  federal  government,  we  think  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  have  a  responBlbillty  to 
insure  that  the  system  is  completed  and  on 
time. 

Contrary  to  Transportation  Secretary 
Coleman's  position,  we  think  the  govern- 
ment should  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  costs  of 
the  Metro  system.  For  that  matter,  the  fed- 
eral government  is  paying  90  per  cent  of  the 
costs  for  interstate  highway  construction. 
And  the  benefits  of  the  Metro  rail  system 
are  going  to  be  late  In  coming — and  the  costs 
even  higher — If  an  acceptable  solution  to 
Metro's  funding  problem  isn't  found  soon. 

Secretary  Coleman  has  told  us  what  sort 
of  funding  plan  he  opposes.  He  owes  it  to 
us  now  to  tell  us  what  sort  of  plan  he  will 
endorse. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial,  Rav  White 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
SYSTEM  IN  VIRGINIA 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VTRONIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
consider  ourselves  in  Virginia  to  be  most 
lortunate  to  have  11  tmits  of  the  National 
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Wildlife  Refuge  System.  If  we  hope  to 
preserve  these  tracts  from  the  develop- 
ment pressiures  that  are  so  intense  in  our 
region,  I  believe  we  must  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  refuge  system  nationally. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
on  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  ap- 
propriations bill  appears  to  recognize  this 
basic  issue  in  its  direction  to  the  Interior 
Department  not  to  tvam  the  western 
wildlife  ranges  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  The  committee  has 
directed  that  such  a  transfer  not  be  car- 
ried out  unless  legislation  is  enacted  to 
authorize  it.  This  is  a  very  constructive 
and  timely  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Transferring  the  Kofa,  Sheldon,  and 
Russell  wildlife  ranges  to  BLM  adminis- 
tration and  ousting  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Sei-vice  from  them  would  set  a  bad 
precedent  for  the  entire  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System.  At  bottom  it  amounts 
to  turning  these  ranges  over  to  an  agency 
which  Is  primarily  concerned  with  man- 
aging livestock  grazing  and  mining  on 
public  lauds.  Only  1  percent  of  the  BLMs 
activities  is  in  the  area  of  wildlife  man- 
agement. 

In  the  near  futiu'e,  the  House  will  be 
considering  H.R.  5512,  Mr.  Dingell's  bill, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  legislation 
that  would  confirm  explicitly  what  has 
long  been  implicit — that  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  WildUfe  Service  is,  and  should  be, 
responsible  for  administering  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System,  including 
the  Kofa,  Sheldon,  and  Russell  Ranges. 
Under  H.R.  5512,  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  wishes  to  have  the  BLM  con- 
tinue to  handle  livestock  grazing  and 
mining  in  these  ranges,  he  may  do  so, 
but  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  cannot 
be  summarily  ousted,  as  is  now  planned 
by  Interior. 

I  lu'ge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  H.R.  5512  and  resoundhigly 
reject  the  notion  that  at  the  whim  of 
Interior  Department  officials  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  can  be  summarily  re- 
moved from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  an  agency  which 
has  done  such  an  outstanding  job  of  pro- 
tecting our  Nation's  wildlife. 


MARV  RUSSELL— LEADER,  TEACHER 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
you  cannot  successfully  farm  by  the  seat 
of  your  plants.  Agriculture  Is  a  business 
and  a  science.  It  requires  operators  who 
are  willing  to  make  changes  when  bet- 
ter results  can  be  obtained  and  who  are 
constantly  looking  for  more  efficient 
methods. 

No  person  has  done  more  to  teach  and 
to  advocate  businesslike  agriculture  in 
the  part  of  the  Nation  from  whence  I 
hail  than  Marvin  Russell.  Marv  Is  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Nebraska 
Parmer  Co.,  and  editor  of  Nebraska 
Parmer  and  Colorado  Rancher  and 
Farmer.  He  is  retiring  July  31. 1975,  after 
28  years  with  his  company. 
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A  native  of  Oklahoma,  he  is  a  journal- 
ism graduate  of  Colorado  College.  He 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press  in  Jeffer- 
son City  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Dally  Express  Courier  of 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.  At  Colorado  State 
University,  he  was  agricultural  extension 
station  editor  and  director  of  informa- 
tion. 

Marv  joined  Colorado  Rancher  and 
Farmei'  when  it  was  founded  in  1947. 
Since  1957,  he  has  been  editor  of  botii 
the  Colorado  and  Nebraska  publications. 

All  Ills  titles  with  the  Nebraska  Farmer 
Co.  make  Marv  sound  like  an  executive 
only.  With  all  his  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities, however,  he  has  remained  a 
writer,  producing  thousands  of  articles 
and  editorials  to  promote  better  agricul- 
ture. His  "swan  song"  editorial  m  the 
July  19  issue  of  Nebraska  Farmer  does 
not  indulge  in  remini-scence  but  looks 
forward,  seeking  an  improved  U.S.  policy 
on  grain. 

Marv  Rus.sell  won  an  "Oscar"  in  1973 
from  the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion "in  recognition  of  outstanding  ef- 
fectiveness m  service  to  Americsm  agri- 
culture." In  1967,  he  was  presented  the 
national  Pfizer  Agrlcultiutil  Editor's 
Award.  He  has  been  cited  by  the  Ne- 
braska Agribusiness  Club,  Ak-Sar-Ben, 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America, 
National  Plant  Food  Council,  and  the 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  national  asso- 
ciations of  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

As  chairman  of  the  Nebraska  Council 
for  Economic  Education,  he  has  greatly 
furthered  teaching  of  practical  econom- 
ics In  Nebraska  schools.  He  has  been 
president  of  Nebraska  Agribusiness 
Club,  a  director  of  Nebraska  Grain  Im- 
provement Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  Nebra.ska  Hall  of  Agricultural 
Achievement,  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture's  Dean's  Advisory 
Council,  and  the  Nebraska  Governor's 
Commission  for  Public  Relations  for 
Agriculture. 

Marv  has  trained  an  able  staff  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Including  Bob  Bishop,  who 
becomes  editor  of  Nebraska  Fanner  after 
14  yeai's  with  the  publication.  Neverthe- 
less, many  in  agriculture  around  the 
Nation  and  especially  in  Nebi*aska  and 
Colorado  will  miss  Marvin  Russell.  We 
hope  he  keeps  his  old  manual  typewriter 
well  oiled  and  limber  from  regtilar  use 
and  that  he  continues  to  use  it  as  an 
instrument  to  teach  and  advocate  better 
agricultural  practices  and  policies. 


"PAULINE  REVERE"— A  LESSON  FOR 
TODAY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  few  of  King 
George's  direct  descendants,  there  are 
few  who  would  deny  the  slgniflcauice  of 
Paul  Revere's  contributions  to  the  catise 
of  freedom,  most  notably,  his  famotis 
ride  through  the  Massachusetts  country- 
side warning  the  citizenry  of  the  impend- 
ing British  attack.  I  believe  It  appropri- 
ate to  note,  however,  that  the  gentleman 
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from  the  Bay  State  was  not  the  only 
patriot  to  ride  on  behalf  o  t  those  rebel- 
ling against  the  Crown. 

It  is  especially  noteworlhy,  and  most 
significantly  In  this,  the  International 
Year  of  Women,  to  recall  he  heroics  of 
Sibyl  Ludington,  a  16-yeai-old  girl  who 
rode  over  some  40  miles  of  back  country 
trails  to  warn  militia  mar  of  a  British 
landing  in  Connecticut. 

On  April  25,  1777.  2,000  Oi'own  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Gmeral  Tryon, 
came  ashore  at  Compo  Bez  ch  in  what  is 
now  Westport,  Conn.,  a  c  ommunity  in 
Palrfleld  Count>''s  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  of  which  I  am  th(  Representa- 
tive. As  the  ti-oops  march  :d  Inland  to- 
ward Danbury,  Conn.,  they  pillaged 
homes  and  stores  along  the  s-ay.  The  raid 
on  Danbury,  Itself,  did  nDt  appear  to 
have  any  other  objective  t  lan  the  total 
destruction  of  the  town.  !\.s  American 
messengers  rode  to  hasten  CJenerals  Ar- 
nold, Wooster,  and  Sillmai  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  Danbury,  Col.  H  ;nry  Luding- 
ton,  the  commander  of  the  Patriot's  gar- 
rison at  Prederlckstown,  N  F.,  was  sum- 
mooed  In  the  hopes  that  he  tvould  be  able 
to  frnmlsh  much  needed  exti  a  troops.  The 
messenger  who  arrived  at  t  le  Ludington 
home  had  been  shot  and  v^  as  too  weary 
to  spread  the  news  to  Col>nel  Ludlng- 
ton's  scattered  militia.  He  ;umed  to  his 
daughter,  Sibyl,  who  took  to  the  road 
and  made  her  night  ride  rousing  the 
Colonials  as  It  was  necessary  for  her 
father  to  be  at  home  to  muster  the  men 
as  they  arrived. 

By  daybrcfdc,  thanks  to  £  ibyl's  daring, 
nearly  the  entire  regiment '  vas  mustered 
before  her  father's  house,  and  an  hour 
or  two  later,  they  marched  for  vengeance 
on  the  raiders.  Thus,  the  British  were 
soon  In  retreat  to  their  boi.ts  at  Compo 
Beach. 

As  we  celebrate  our  Blcen  tennlal,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  In  177t?,  a  16- year- 
old  girl  was  able  to  ride  thn  )ugh  some  40 
miles  of  rough  terrain  during  the  night 
to  rouse  her  neighbors,  anl  thereby  be 
recorded  as  one  of  the  manj  heros  of  the 
Bevohitlon.  It  did  not  matter  that  she 
was  18,  or  that  she  was  female.  During 
the  past  198  years,  however,  we  have 
continnally  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  discrimination  agajnst  sex  and 
age.  Perhaps  we  can  leani  a  valuable 
lesson  from  Sibyl  Ludingfjon  and  the 
countless  others  who  shaic  the  back 
pages  of  our  country's  annals.  Perhaps 
these  are  the  Individuals  we  should  re- 
member and  take  heed  t<  their  lack 
of  bias  and  prejudice.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate commentary  on  the  "iirogress"  we 
have  made  to  say  that  we  ir  ust  continu- 
ally releam  and  reevaluate  )ur  thinking 
198  years  after  the  birth  of  [this  Nation. 


THE       VOCAL       MAJORltY 
INTERNATIONAL 
CHORUS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF   TEXtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHBsi«TATrVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  M :.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  i  o  the  entire 


BEST 
BARBERSHOP 
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couiitry  tlie  accomplishments  of  a  bar- 
bership  chorus  of  young  men  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Texas. 
The  group,  known  as  the  Vocal  Majority, 
is  the  Dallas  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Encour- 
agement of  Barbei-shop  Quartet  Singing 
in  America.  Each  year,  barbershop  cho- 
ruses from  this  national  organization  and 
from  around  the  world  compete  at  an 
international  contest.  Last  month,  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  Vocal  Majority 
won  first  place  as  the  best  barbershop 
chorus  in  the  world. 

Winning  the  international  was  well 
deserved  by  these  talented  vocalists. 
Since  their  beginning  in  August  1972, 
then-  record  is  incredible.  Only  2  months 
after  forming  the  group,  the  Vocal  Ma- 
jority won  second  place  in  the  district 
contest  of  15  groups.  Of  the  25  original 
charter  members,  24  are  still  performing 
with  the  group  today. 

In  the  following  months,  the  Vocal 
Majority's  members  quickly  became  sea- 
soned veterans.  The  chorus  gained  In- 
stant acclaim  In  July  of  1973  when  the 
Dealers'  Choice,  a  qxiartet  from  then- 
group,  won  first  place  in  the  interna- 
tional competition  for  barbershop  quar- 
tets. Then,  in  August  of  that  same  year, 
the  Vocal  Majority  won  the  regional 
competition  for  barbershop  choruses. 
They  continued  their  winning  ways  by 
claiming  the  top  spot  at  the  district  level, 
thereby  earning  a  trip  to  International 
where  in  July  of  1974,  they  placed  third. 
With  experience  under  their  belts,  the 
Vocal  Majority  began  their  ultimate 
climb  to  the  top  in  October  1974.  by 
winning  the  district  contest  again  and 
qualifying  for  the  next  International 
competition.  It  was  then  that  the  Vocal 
Majority  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  became  the 
barbershlp  chonis  International  cham- 
pions. 

Although  musical  entertainment  Is 
certainly  their  forte,  the  Vocal  Majority 
has  been  Involved  In  many  charity  activ- 
ities. Although  the  group  Is  a  nonprofit 
organization,  they  Join  other  barbershop 
groups  around  f.ie  country  In  raising 
funds  each  year  lo:*  the  Institute  of  Lo- 
gopedics  in  Wichita,  Kans. 

Plans  for  the  future  call  for  the  Vocal 
Majority  to  continue  to  perform  monthly 
with  their  "sing-outs"  which  have  be- 
come regular  sell-outs.  They  are  now 
producine;  a  bicentennial  album  and  al.so 
are  coordinating  a  bicentennial  program 
which  win  be  given  on  several  occasions 
during  the  next  year. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  these  young 
men  for  their  talent  and  their  dedication 
to  become  an  active  and  positive  force  in 
the  community.  The  Vocal  Majority  is 
certainly  a  credit  to  Dallas  and  I  know 
will  represent  all  barbershop  choruses 
around  the  world  in  an  outstanding 
fashion  as  the  international  champions. 


THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF    KBOOE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  pleased  me  greatly  to  receive 
recently  remarks  made  by  Pamela  Arm 
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Watts  of  535  Algonquin  Drive,  Warwick 
R.I.,  who  makes  observations  about  what 
could  be  done  to  Improve  our  economy  i 
offer  them  for  the  benefit  and  scrutiny 
of  the  Members.  Her  thoughts  closelv 
parallel  the  bUl  I  Introduced  to  toe 
Congress,  the  National  Employment  Re 
covei-y  Act  which  Is  pending  in  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  It  is 
refreshing  to  know  that  constituents 
support  my  views  on  this  matter. 

The  remarks  follow: 
What  I  Think  Could  Step  Up  the  Ecomomt 

OF  THE  COt/NTRT  AND  KCW  I  COULD  BECOME 

Involved 

Sir  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  In  the  Dolly 
Dialogues,  wrote:  ••Economy  Is  going  without 
something  you  do  want.  In  case  you  should 
someday,  want  something  you  probably  won't 
want."  In  this  piece  of  humoraus  phUosophy 
lies  the  key  to  stepping  up  the  economy  of 
our  own  country.  Then,  as  now,  our  Ingrataed 
attitude  was  to  conscientiously  save  our 
money  for  that  mythical  rainy  day.  The  old 
adage  of  "A  penny  saved  Is  a  penny  earned" 
Is  deeply  rooted  In  our  heritage.  But  times 
have  changed  and  with  it,  our  needs  have 
changed.  Quite  simply,  our  unstable  econ- 
omy needs  the  .stimulation  and  support  of 
our  money.  Taking  our  clue  from  Hawkins, 
we  should  buy  what  we  do  want  now  rather 
than  going  without  It. 

The  moet  basic  contribution  we  can  make 
to  our  troubled  economy  Is  to  get  more 
money  Into  circulation.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  spending  our  money  on  prod- 
ucts we  want,  especially  on  hard  goods.  Buy- 
ing an  appliance  or  car.  for  example,  in- 
creases the  need  for  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  parts  and  this  In  turn,  creates 
more  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Once  we  begin 
to  spend  our  money  a  bit,  business  Inven- 
tories will  go  down  and  to  replenish  their 
supplies  will  require  more  production  and 
consequently,  more  Jobs. 

If  we  Initiated  a  program  similar  to  the 
one  constructed  under  Franklin  D.  Rooae- 
velfs  administration  (NRA-WPA)  we  could 
create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  that  would 
al."50  l)e  of  great  value  to  our  nation;  Jobs 
such  as  planting  trees  and  landscaping  some 
of  our  deteriorating  countryside  or  rehaWli- 
tatiug  impoverished  ghetto  areas. 

We  need  to  talk  plainly  and  openly  about 
our  country's  economic  situation.  If  the 
economy's  problema  were  m^ie  apparent 
In  layman's  terms  through  articles  and  ad- 
vertising, Americans  would  be  more  moti- 
vated and  leae  hesitant  to  spend  their  money. 
This  would  also  boost  our  emotional  outlook 
on  the  economy,  which  Is  vital  to  its  recov- 
ery. Many  people  are  far  too  gloomy  owr 
America's  economic  status.  We  need  to  in- 
still confidence  In  each  other  about  our 
country,  for  optlmtam  is  as  contagions  as 
laughter  and  mirth.  Gaining  confidence  and 
assurance  that  our  country  is  still  strong 
will  help  us  to  loosen  those  precious  purse 
strings. 

As  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to  take  our 
bard  earned  money  and  spend  It  when  we 
fear  what  the  future  may  bold.  But  It  is  in 
times  such  as  these  thaf  orr  prtried  Ameri- 
can bravery  and  perseverance  is  brought 
forth  and  tested.  I  have  never  known  the 
American  people  not  to  be  able  to  rise  to 
any  occasion  and  unite  together  courageous- 
ly for  a  common  cause. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
there  are  many  ways  I  hope  personally  to  be- 
come Involved  In  stepping  up  the  countiy's 
economy.  I  Intend  to  sp>ead  my  tax  rebate 
as  a  start.  And  the  money  I  saved  due  to  the 
reduction  in  Income  taxes  will  also  be  poiued 
back  into  the  economy. 

While  attending  the  Dniverrlty  of  Rhode 
Island,  I  shall  devote  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  economics  which  will  enable  me  to 
make  an  Intelligent  contribution  towards 
a  sound  economic  philosophy.  And  I  hope  to 
take   advantage   tk   social   gatherings   wltli 
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ramllv  and  friends  to  discuss  the  economic 
situation  and  how  it  is  best  remedied. 

Most  importantly.  I  hope  to  become  In- 
volved by  spreading  my  cheer  and  faith  In 
oiir  economy  and  in  our  country  to  all  thoa« 
I  meet. 


THE  BLACK  COLLEGE  STRUGGLES 
FOR  SURVIVAL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1975,  the  Boston  Evening 
Globe  carried  a  column  by  Dr.  Hugh  M. 
Gloster,  the  distinguished  president  of 
Morehouse  College. 

In  his  well  reasoned  and  thoughtful 
column  Dr.  Gloster  described  the  severe 
economic  burden  presently  being  car- 
ried by  black  colleges  and  the  great  loss 
that  would  be  suffered  by  this  Nation  if 
these  important  institutions  are  not  al- 
lowed to  survive. 

It  Is  with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  re- 
spectfully submit  the  full  text  of  Dr. 
Oloster's  column  for  the  Record: 
[From  the  Boston  Evening  Globe, 
Feb.  25,  19761 

Economic  Bubden  for  Black  Colleges 
(By  Hugh  M.  Gloster) 

Today's  economy  Is  disheartening  for  just 
about  every  segment  of  our  society,  but 
especlaUy  for  the  nation's  black  colleges,  the 
majority  of  which  have  perennially  struggled 
lor  basic  survival. 

The  dual  forces  of  recession  and  Inflation 
have  severely  aggravated  the  already  pre- 
carious condition  of  many  of  these  colleges. 
Unfortunately,  most  parents  of  students  in 
black  colleges  do  not  possess  the  resources 
themselves  to  significantly  Influence  this 
state  of  affairs.  Increases  in  tuition,  no  mat- 
ter how  slight  or  Justified,  still  place  an  ad- 
ditional and  some  times  intolerable  burden 
on  many  parents. 

Of  course,  few  parents  of  college  students 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  tuition  and  other  ex- 
penses. This  would  be  Impossible,  particular- 
ly when,  as  at  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta, 
more  than  half  of  the  students  come  from 
families  earning  less  than  $7500  per  year. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  the  1275  students  re- 
ceive financial  aid,  whether  through  a 
scholarship,  grant,  loan,  campus  Job  or  any 
combination  of  these.  Luckily,  financial  as- 
sistance at  Morehou.se  has  Increased.  But 
any  increases  to  students  are  negligible, 
since  more  and  more  students  need  ad- 
ditional aid  m  order  to  compensate  for  what 
their  parents  simply  cannot  afford. 

Recently  I  read  "with  interest  in  an  ed- 
ucational Journal  that  several  colleges  have 
Initiated  slick  recruitment  programs  with 
a  view  toward  Increasing  enrollment  and 
thereby  combating  mounting  financial  pres- 
sure. Colleges  have  employed  such  tech- 
niques as  massive  direct  mnil  and  telephone 
campaigns,  radio  and  television  advertise- 
ments, nonrestrlctlve  distribution  of 
brochures  and  catagogues,  and  hiring  of 
free-lance  salesmen  and  professional  man- 
agement consultants. 

Even  if  black  colleges  had  the  funding  to 
Implement  such  tactics,  and  even  if  these 
efforts  were  successful,  no  substantial  rev- 
enue would  accrue.  More  students  may  ap- 
ply, but  the  majority  would  still  need  oon- 
oiderable  financial  aid. 

Almost  any  discussion  about  how  the  econ- 
omic Ills  affect  black  colleges  produces  the 
Inevitable  question  from  at  least  one  skeptic, 
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"But  do  black  colleges  deserve  to  survive?" 
or  "Is  It  worthwhile  to  save  these  colleges?" 

The  answer  is  yes.  Black  colleges  merit  the 
right  to  exist  IP  they  provide  their  students 
with  a  quality  education.  The  point.  Is,  why 
must  black  colleges  always  defend  their  right 
to  exist? 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  Central  State  Unlver- 
slty  in  Ohio  was  nearly  flattened  by  a  tor- 
nado. Members  of  the  Ohio  legislature  ques- 
tioned the  feasibility  of  releasing  funds  to- 
ward the  reconstruction  of  the  predominant- 
ly black  Institution.  Had  such  misfortune 
befallen  a  comparable  white  Institution,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  construction  crews  would 
have  Immediately  been  dispatched  to  start 
rebtUldlng. 

"Merger"  has  recently  become  a  threaten- 
ing? word  to  black  college  administrators. 
The  predominantly  black  Arkansas  AM&N 
College  is  no  longer  autonomous,  but  has  been 
merged  with  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
Plans  of  similar  mergers  are  already  under 
discussion  for  several  other  public  colleges. 

If  public  and  private  black  colleges  are  not 
given  the  necessary  financial  and  moral  sup- 
port, our  society  will  lose  an  Irreplaceable 
asset.  Book  learning  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  education  process.  Black  colleges  offer 
motivation,  consciousness,  character-buUd- 
ing,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  a  positive 
Image  of  blackness,  an  Image  which  a  young 
black  student  does  not  often  find  in  the 
larger  society. 

The  first  black  colleges  educated  ex-slaves, 
and  the  task  was  formidable.  Today,  black 
colleges  educate  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
ex-slaves,  and  the  task  is  no  less  awesome.  We 
must  not  allow  national  economic  aUments 
or  rationales  of  any  type  to  Interfere  with  the 
significant  work  of  black  colleges. 


WHAT  GOALS,  AMERICA? 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  I 
have  found  that  the  editors  of  local 
weekly  papers  have  their  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  the  people.  These  weekly  papers 
are  sensitive  to  the  grassroots  senti- 
ments of  our  constituencies  and  they  are 
direct  and  unequivocal  in  expressing 
them.  Such  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Suburban  and  Wayne  Times  of  July  24, 
1975.  I  believe  that  we  here  in  Washing- 
ton should  listen  carefully  to  the  con- 
cerns articulated  by  these  weekly  news- 
papers and,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

What  Goals  Does  America  Have  for  Sur- 
vival Freedom? 

If  the  United  States  is  to  survive  Into  the 
21st  Century,  It  must  ha\'e  specific  goals  for 
survival,  and  a  rational  program  to  attain 
them. 

Presently,  the  U.S.  has  none  of  these,  as 
can  be  seen  by  what  Is  happening  on  the 
International  arena — and  the  national  scene 
as  well.  Consider  the  following: 

1.  The  Apollo-Soyuz  rendezvous  Is  the  end- 
product  of  America's  space  program.  For  the 
Russians,  however.  It  Is  only  the  end  of  the 
beginning.  They  are  continuing  their  space 
program  at  an  increasing  pace,  whUe  we 
wind  ours  down.  Indeed,  there  seems  a  psy- 
chological compulsion  to  eventually  deny 
that  Americans  ever  went  to  the  moon.  Amer- 
ica will  leave  the  futiu*e  of  space,  the  futvu'e 
of  mankind,  to  Soviet  Imperialism. 

2.  America  is  continuing  Its  tinllateral  dis- 
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armament,  while  the  Russians  furiously 
spend  40  per  cent  of  their  national  budget 
on  arms,  mostly  of  an  offensive  nature.  Amer- 
ica's arms  spending  amounted  to  only  nine 
per  cent  of  Its  total  national  output  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  less  now. 
Why  does  America  need  a  defense  program 
at  all?  Simply  because  the  Soviet  Union  has 
never  ceased  Its  expansionist  urge  from  the 
time  of  Lenin  until  now.  The  Communists 
mean  to  rule  the  world— and  make  no  bones 
about  It. 

3.  President  Ford  continues  v.ith  the  Idiotic 
Kissinger  policy  of  "detente."  This  policy  Is 
simply  America's  surrender  on  the  Install- 
ment plan.  And  if  Mr.  Kissinger  bitterly  chal- 
lenges his  critics  to  come  up  with  something 
better,  well,  yes,  we  thlrik  that  can  be  done — 
although  It  Is  very  late  In  the  game.  The  only 
illusions  about  "detente"  are  those  which 
have  been  sold  to  the  American  people,  that 
it  would  bring  them  peace.  It  Is,  in  fact,  the 
Munich  of  the  1970's— and  Mr.  Kissinger  Is 
the  Neville  Chamberlain  of  our  days. 

4.  The  world  groans  beneath  a  burden  of 
•slaverv  and  tyranny.  Yet,  "the  land  of  the 
free  nad  the  home  of  the  brave"  no  longer 
exports  freedom,  by  word  or  by  deed,  for 
fear  of  offending  those  whose  chief  export  Is 
violence,  revolution  and  slavery.  That  vio- 
lence extends  to  our  own  shores,  as  the  In- 
creasing number  of  bombings  shows  clearly — 
and  they  will  be  greatly  Increased  In  1976. 

5.  A  nation  dedicated  to  its  own  survival 
would  simply  not  permit  known  agents  of  a 
foreign  intelligence-subverslve-terrorlst  or- 
ganization to  operate  with  virtual  Immunity. 
Yet,  the  KGB  has  thousands  of  agents  In  this 
country — for  which  there  is  plenty  of  docu- 
mentation. 

6.  A  nation  which  Intends  to  be  around  In 
the  year  2000  A.D.  would  not  be  destroying  its 
intelligence  apparatus  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic—both the  CIA.  and  the  FB.I.— so 
that  those  agents  of  foreign  powers,  including 
Russia,  Cuba  and  China,  can  operate  with 
Impunity. 

7.  A  nation  planning  its  own  survival 
would  not  be  sending  millions  of  tons  of 
wheat  to  those  still  determined  to  bury  us. 
Pood  is  as  much  of  a  weapon,  when  dealing 
with  an  enemy,  as  is  the  Bomb.  Without  food, 
the  Russians  must  be  careful  In  their  ad- 
ventures. Why  make  It  easy  for  them? 

8.  A  nation  Intending  to  remain  free  would 
not  permit  the  sale  of  its  most  sophisticated 
plants,  equipment  and  technology  to  its 
sworn  enemy— either  by  its  own  business 
firms  or  those  of  its  presumed  allies.  But 
then,  Lenin  humself  accurately  described 
the  capitalists  as  those  who  would  sell  the 
Communists  the  rope  with  which  to  hang 
capitalists. 

9.  A  nation  dedicated  to  freedom  would 
have  a  President  unafraid  to  talk  with  the 
Incarnate  spirit  of  suffering  and  freedom 
which  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  embodies. 
The  President's  cowardice — on  the  advice 
of  counsel,  God  help  us! — is  on  a  par  with 
out  fallxu-e  to  do  anythUig,  when  we  were 
much  stronger,  about  the  Soviet  invasions 
of  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia.  Let  us 
quiver  in  fright  in  our  shrinking  bastion 
of   freedom. 

10.  A  nation  dedicated  to  its  own  sur- 
vival would  not-  be  contemplating  giving 
up  the  Panama  Canal,  as  oiu-  unelected 
President  is  doing. 

11.  A  nation  which  Intends  to  survive 
would  not  be  going  to  Helsinki  later  this 
month  In  order  to  "legitimize"  the  Russian 
conquests  of  Eastern  Europe  and  half  the 
world.  By  denying  the  slave  people  of  those 
Russian  colonies — for  that  is  what  they  now 
are — the  last  hope  of  eventual  freedom,  we 
turn  them  over  to  despair  and  eventual 
hatred  of  the  America  which  abandoned 
them. 

12.  A  nation  dedicated  to  both  freedom  and 
siu^vlval  would.  In  1976  be  producing  a  new 
"Declaration  of  Independence"  for  all  the 
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SOCIALISM  S  WORLD 


HON.  LARRY  M-D  )NALD 


or    GE03CIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
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kind  that  form  the  biggest  and  finest  as- 
pects of  being. 

Another  author  published  in  the  an- 
thology is  Melik  Agursky,  a  cybernetlclst. 
He  is  a  Soviet  Jew  bom  in  the  U.SJS.R. 
of  American  Communist  parents  who 
had  made  the  mistake  of  immigrating  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Agursky  himself  is  not 
a  Communist,  but  has  become  a  reli- 
gious man.  He  demands  the  right  to  live 
in  Israel.  Agursky's  contribution  shows 
us  that  the  victims  of  Soviet  Socialism 
even  understand  the  problems  of  the 
West.  As  Solzhenitsyn  described  his  con- 
tribution: 

He  reminds  us  of  a  fact  that  we  now  tend 
to  forget:  that  the  democratic  systems 
emerged  at  times  when  the  population  had 
a  h!»h  degree  of  self-discipline  based  on 
religions  ethics.  However,  as  the  centuries 
pasfecf.  these  religious  foundations  have 
been  eroded  away  and  forgotten;  self-dis- 
oipHne  has  faded:  and  this  has  placed  many 
democratic  systems  In  Jeopardy. 

Aviaham  Shifrin  is  a  Soviet  Jew  now 
living  in  Israel.  He  provided  valuable 
ter-timony  before  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees based  on  his  10  years  experience 
as  an  inmate  in  Soviet  slave  labor  camps. 
His  "crime"  was  being  a  Jew.  Shifrin's 
father  was  murdered  in  the  Soviet  camps 
for  the  same  reason. 

Shifrin  has  been  a  strong  defender  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  which  took  in  the 
homeless  Jews  released  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. But  even  Shifrin  is  now  critical  of 
the  failures  of  Socialism  in  Israel.  This 
victim  of  Soviet  Socialism  has  bsgged  the 
American  Jews  to  protect  their  brethren 
in  Israel  who  are  the  victims  of  rigid 
Israeli  Socialist  bureaucrats.  And  he 
points  out  that  the  Russian  Jewish  vic- 
tims of  the  Soviet  horrors  have  now  be- 
come the  victims  ox  the  incompetent 
and  stupid  Israeli  Socialist  bureaucracy. 

In  the  Arab  world  and  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  the  major  roadblock  to  progress 
and  threat  to  worid  peace  are  the  young 
Socialist  army  officers  and  btireaucrats 
who  have  maliciously  disrupted  and  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  opportunities  that 
their  countries  have  had  for  prosperity 
and  peace. 

Socialism,  it  is  clear,  has  never  worked 
an>-where.  Its  claims  to'  efficiency  and 
justice  are  mere  propaganda.  At  its  best 
it  produces  human  hardships;  at  its 
worst,  human  misery. 
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EDUCATION  OF  ALL  HANDICiVPPED 
CHILDREN 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OI"   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  HApEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  considers 
H.R.  7217,  a  bill  with  the  grandiose  and 
promissory  title,  "Education  of  All  Han- 
dicapped Children  Act  of  1975." 

The  title  and  the  outrageous  sums 
proposed  to  be  spent  for  this  progiam  are 
completely  ilhisory,  representing  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  long  suffering  and  coura- 
geous families  of  our  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 


Congress  cannot  and  will  not  appro- 
priate  the  money  to  pay  for  this  bin 
and  for  us  to  vote  for  such  an  impoesible 
program  is  unconscionable.  These  brare 
families  deserve  our  genuine  support,  not 
more  unfulfilled  promises. 

H.R.  7217  requires  an  individual  edu- 
cational program  for  all  handicapped 
children,  complete  with  evaluative  pro- 
cedures. This  could  well  mean  8  million 
separate  educational  programs  with 
oversight  requirements  for  each  one, 
untold  expense,  and  an  administrative 
nightmare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stales  have  the  pri- 
ma ly  responsibility  to  provide  special 
education  to  the  hiindicapped,  and  have 
cleaily  shown  theii-  ability  and  willing. 
nc^s  to  perform  this  most  worthwhile 
task.  For  the  Federal  Government  to  now 
step  in  with  its  usual  "money  cures  all 
ills"  approach  would  be  ridiciilous.  With 
the  added  knowledge  that  this  program 
car^not  be  funded,  tliat  this  action  v;ould 
resiilt  in  the  States  dropping  their  pro- 
grams and  that  the  ultimate  harm  wouM 
reach  the  very  children  the  lofty  title 
purports  to  help,  I  Fe3  every  reaoon  to 
tura  down  tliis  proposal. 

Congress  is  providing  assistance  to  the 
States  for  theu*  special  handicapped 
children  programs,  and  I  fully  support 
this  concept.  HJl.  7217  would  undermine 
the  fine  State  progrcbs  in  this  training 
area,  hui-t  the  educational  efforts  for 
these  children,  and  therefor?  I  strongly 
oppose  this  bill. 


FEDERAL  SCIENCE  EFFORT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TE.KAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  het 
Maich  6,  Mr.  Mosher  and  I  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  4461,  the  National  Science 
Policy  and  Organization  Act  of  1975.  As  I 
explained  at  the  time,  that  bill  culmi- 
nated about  5  years  of  study  and  w<»k 
in  both  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
on  the  total  Federal  science  effort  and 
ways  in  v.hich  it  might  be  made  more 
effective. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  on  the  bill  to 
begin  on  June  10.  On  June  9  the  admin- 
istration forwarded  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  bill,  which  was  introduced  as 
H.R.  7830,  to  provide  a  statutory  base  for 
a  Presidential  science  advisory  mech- 
anism. 

Our  full  committee  held  hearings  on 
both  bills  over  a  period  of  almost  3  weeks. 
and  I  believe  that  we  established  a  solid 
base  for  legislation  in  this  area.  While 
the  administration  bill  was  addressed  to 
only  one  of  the  four  major  areas  whldi 
the  Teaguc-Mosher  bill  encompasses, 
subsequent  review  and  study  has  demon- 
strated to  oui-  satisfaction  that  a  reason- 
able compi-omise  which  is  both  effective 
arMl  possible  can  be  reached. 

Mr.  Spe>»ker,  the  bill  which  Mr. 
MosHER  and  I  originaDy  Introduced 
sought  to  accomplish  four  things: 

First,  it  endeavored  to  enunciate  a 
well-rouuded    national    science    policy. 
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Second,  it  would  have  established  a 
Council  of  Advisers  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
president— but  with  specially  built-in 
discretionary  powers  as  to  use  and  or- 
ganization  vested  in  the  President.  Third, 
it  would  have  provided  administrative 
unity  and  coordination  of  the  essentially 
"R  &  D."  agencies  of  Government,  as  well 
as  Government-wide  oversight  and 
budget  review  of  "R.  &  D."  activities, 
througli  the  innovation  of  a  staff -func- 
tion, cabinet-level  Secretary  of  Research 
and  Technology  Operations.  Fourth,  it 
would  have  undertaken  to  consoUdate 
and  make  compatible  the  operations  of 
the  various  Federal  science  information 
agencies  by  merging  them  into  a  single 
Government  corporation  with  special 
ties  to  the  private  sector. 

The  administration  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concerned  only  with  the  Presi- 
dential science  advisory  mechanism.  En- 
titled "The  Pi-esidential  Science  and 
Technology  Advisory  Organization  Act  of 
1975."  this  bill  would  do  the  following: 

First.  Establish  in  the  executive  office 
of  the  President  a  new  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy. 

Second.  Designate  a  duector  and 
deputy  director,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  authorize  such  additional 
staff  as  might  be  needed. 

Third.  Set  out,  in  rather  general  terms, 
the  functions  of  the  Director,  who  is  also 
designated  as  "the  President's  chief 
policy  adviser  with  respect  to  scientific 
and  technological  matters." 

The  administration  has  estimated  that 
It  would  expect  to  employ  not  more  than 
15  additional  people  within  the  proposed 
oflBce  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  the 
ofiflce  would  be  approximately  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
request  which  the  President  has  made 
and  applaud  his  decision  to  undertake  it 
by  statute.  I  believe  that  the  statutory 
route  has  much  to  be  said  for  it,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  improved  relation- 
ship and  liaison  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  which  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  include  those  parts  of 
HJi.  4461  which  might  reasonably  be 
undertaken  at  this  time  and  which  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  would 
be  likely  to  find  feasible  and  beneficial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  foregoing, 
and  after  an  intensive  review  and  study 
of  the  iniormation  and  viewpoints  re- 
ceived during  the  hearings,  Mr.  Mosher 
and  I  are  today  introducing  a  revised  bUl. 

The  revised  version  is  an  alternative 
containing  the  most  promising  features 
of  H.R.  4461  and  UM.  7830.  The  basic 
elements  of  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
are  as  follows: 

Title  I— This  title  deals  with  a  statu- 
tory statement  of  science  policy.  The  re- 
vised version  includes  the  same  state- 
ment of  science  policy  as  the  Teague- 
Mosher  bill— but  much  refined  and  some- 
what honed  down  as  a  result  of  the  rec- 
ommendations obtained  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

Title  n— This  title  deals  with  the  Pres- 
ident's science  advisory  apparatus.  The 
Teague-Mosher  bill  would  establish  a 
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five-man  Science  Advisory  Council.  The 
administration  bill  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
with  a  single  Director,  who  would  also 
be  the  President's  science  adviser,  and 
a  Deputy  Director.  The  revised  version  of 
the  bill  Is  built  on  the  administration's 
proposal  but  with  the  following  three 
major  changes. 

First.  Instead  of  providing  a  deputy  di- 
rector by  statute  this  version  would  give 
the  President  discretion  to  appoint  up  to 
four  assistant  directors.  Hence,  the 
President  could  appoint  a  single  assist- 
ant and  designate  him  as  a  deputy  if  he 
chose.  If,  on  reflection,  he  would  prefer 
a  three-man  council  or  a  five-man  coun- 
cil, he  could  follow  that  route.  The  op- 
tion would  be  entirely  with  him.  It  would 
also  give  subsequent  Presidents  more 
flexibiUty  of  organization. 

Second.  The  Director  of  the  Office  and 
such  assistants  as  the  President  may  de- 
cide to  appoint  would  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

Third.  The  duties  and  functions  of  the 
new  Office  are  described  and  stated  in 
more  precise  and  specific  terms  than  the 
s<Mnewhat  vague  and  general  language 
used  in  the  administration  bill. 

Note,  however,  that  aU  of  the  functions 
stipulated  in  the  administration  bill  are 
definitely  also  encompassed  in  the  re- 
vised version. 

Title  III — The  Teague-Mosher  bill 
contained  two  additional  titles — title 
irr,  which  would  set  up  a  Department  of 
Research  and  Technology  Operations, 
and  title  IV,  which  would  set  up  a  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Information  and 
Utilization  Corp.  Testimony  received  was 
virtually  unanimous  that  legislation  as 
far  reaching  as  this  required  additional 
study;  it  was  also  unanimous  on  the 
point  that  the  committee  should  not  let 
the  issues  addressed  in  those  two  titles 
lapse. 

Consequently,  title  in  would  establish 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  temporary  adjunct  to  the  new 
science  advisory  Office  requested  by  the 
President,  a  Federal  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Survey  Committee.  This  Commit- 
tee would  have  a  life  of  15  months  from 
the  time  it  came  into  existence  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  would  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Director  of  the  new  advisory  Office,  who 
would  review  it  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
President  and  Congress  with  his  recom- 
mendations. 

The  survey  committee  would  be  com- 
posed of  from  5  to  12  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  as  chairman. 
Its  specific  duty  would  be  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  overall  Federal 
,  science  effort  including  missions,  goals, 
personnel,  funding,  organization,  facili- 
ties, and  general  activities.  In  undertak- 
ing this  task  the  Committee  would  be 
charged  with  giving  particular  attention 
to  organizational  reform,  science  infor- 
mation systems,  technology  innovation 
and  transfer,  Federal-State  relations  and 
Federal-industry  liaison  and  cooperation, 
improved  science  budgeting  process,  and 
so  forth. 

Upon  the  completion  of  its  report  this 
Connnittee  would  cease  to  exist.  Its  im- 
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portance  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  will  re- 
quire continued  attention  to  the  very 
important  matters  which  the  Teague- 
Mosher  bill  seeks  to  address  In  its  titles 
TTT  and  IV  and  require  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  consider  them 
anew  after  further  examination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  clear  to  us  that 
the  legislation  with  which  we  are  here 
dealing  is  extremely  Important  in  our 
efforts  to  solve  many  If  not  most  of  the 
grave  national  issues  which  confront  us. 
It  is  our  hope  and  intention  that  the 
science  committee  will  report  a  bill  some 
time  in  September.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate,  which  is  and  has 
been  involved  in  similar  activities  for 
some  time,  is  also  ready  to  consider  the 
matter.  'We  look  for  a  bill  compatible  to 
all  parties  to  become  law  before  the  end 
of  this  year. 


GRAIN  SCANDAL  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
LEGISLATION— III 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  197S 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
massive  grain  scandal,  which  I  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
last  2  days,  involves  among  its  various 
aspects  threats  to  inspectors  and  adul- 
teration of  grain. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8764, 
which  would  make  these  practices  ille- 
gal. The  text  of  the  bill  Is  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  18,  start- 
ing at  page  23553. 

James  Risser,  a  'Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Reg- 
ister, has  written  a  series  of  articles  which 
point  up  the  need  for  legislative  action. 

Two  of  these  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  May  21,  19751 

Threaten,  Harass  U.S.  Oeain  Men  at  New 

Orleans 

(By  James  Risser) 

Washtngton,  D.C. — U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture (USDA)  employes,  who  oversee  the 
inspection  and  grading  of  American  export 
grain,  have  been  harassed  and  physically 
threatened  at  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  port,  de- 
partment offlcials  said  Tuesday. 

"There  is  a  measure  of  fear  among  our 
folks  down  th^re,"  said  Ervln  L.  pyterson, 
administrator  of  USDA's  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service. 

The  USDA  personnel  reportedly  are  work- 
ing in  pairs  much  of  the  time  in  New  Or- 
leans, rather  than  singly  as  they  did  before, 
for  purposes  of  added  protection. 

U.S.  export  grain  Is  inspected  and  graded 
by  employes  of  boards  of  trade  and  other  pri- 
vate organizations.  The  role  of  the  USDA  em- 
ployes is  to  supervise  the  work  and  to  con- 
duct "appeal  inspections." 

SOME    INDICTED 

A  number  of  the  private  Inspectors  and 
samplers  have  been  Indicted  in  New  Orleans 
and  Houston  for  accepting  bribes,  and  grand 
Juries  In  both  cities  are  continuing  to  in- 
vestigate. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  Tuesday  that 
the  USDA  supervisors  have  had  their  auto- 
mobile tires  slashed  and  have  been  Jostled 
whUe  riding  manllfts  in  grain  elevators.  One 
USDA  supervisor,  who  protested  when  one  of 
the    private    samplers    permitted   fermented 
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corn  to  be  loaded  on  a  ship,  liter 
•contract"  was  out  to  break 


was  told  a 
>oth  his  knee- 


caps. 

The  Times  story  also  conflrnied  stories  ear- 
lier this  month  by  the  Des  M  )lnes  Register, 
which  first  disclosed  the  erteit  of  the  fed- 
eral probe  Into  grain  inspectli  >n  and  uncov- 
ered confllcts-of -Interest  In  th(  entire  Inspec- 
tion process. 

"We're  under  a  lot  of  dui^ss,"  said  one 
USDA  official  who  asked  not  to  be  quoted. 
"We  keep  getting  the  word  thi  it  more  things 
are  going  to  happen  to  our  )eople,  and  so 
we're  taking  precautions." 

Lucius  L.  Free,  assistant  dlr*tor 
Office  of  Investigation,  decllne<i 
specific  actions  being  taken  bj 
confirmed  that  "threats  to  US  DA 
attempts   to   Intimidate   then: 
them  from  doing  their  Jobs, 
area  of  concern."  The  Office  oi 
has  been  co-operating  with  t 
partment  on  the  bribery  Investigations 
last  year. 

Some  of  the  threats  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred after  USDA  placed  a  24  -hour  surveil- 
lance on  one  of  the  large  es  port  elevators 
In  New  Orleans,  the  MLsslsslp]  il  River  'Grain 
Elevator. 

ELEVATOR   SCTT 


(re 


The  elevator  filed  suit  againi  t 
ture  Department  in  February, 
reasonable  and  non-Justtflabl 
regulation,  and  control"  by  th( 
visors. 

The  petition  said  the  round+he 
velllance  had  not  been  used 
elevators  In  the  area  and  was  c 
plete  disruption  of  the  orderl  t 
the  elevator's  business. 

However,  department  official^ said 
surveillance  was  ordered  after 
that  an  unusual  number  of 
menta  were  being  loaded  at  nljht 
vator,  when  no  federal 
hand   to   oversee   the   ship 
grain  grading  by  the  private  lilspect 
Delta  Weighing  and  Inspectloij 

The  elevator  since  has  dlsm 

Inspectors  employed  by  the 
were    among    those    Indicted 
leans  for  taking  bribe  paymeji 
that   ships   were   clean   and 
loading  with  grain. 


Iai2;e 


dlsm  ssed 


ejevators  here 

"blenders" 

shipments 

1  he  maximum 

materials" — 

iddlng  debris 


his 


{Prom  the  Des  Moines  Sundky  Register, 

June  15, 1975) 

How  Exporters  Add  Debris  tcJ  Good  Grain 

BOOST  PROFTr   BT   EXPLOrrlNG   (|RADINC  LAW 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

New   Orleans,   La. — Grain 
and  In  other  port  cities  emplliy 
whose  Job  is  to  make  sure  tltt 
of  U.S.  export  grains  contain 
allowable  amounts  of  "foreign 
even  If  It  means  deliberately 
to  the  grain. 

A  skillful  blender  can  save 
pany  many  thousands  of  doU4rs 
Insuring  that  a  shipload  of  "U.i 
corn,  for  example,  contains  a 
cent  foreign  material. 

In  that  case,  the  foreign 
a  load  containing  4  per  cent 
as  broken  corn,  other  cheaper 
or  even  dirt  or  trash. 

The  practice   of  deliberately 
mixing  foreign  material  Into  gri  in 
Is  coming  under  scrutiny  by 
nizatlons   and    government 
creasing  complaints  are  recelv^ 
seas  customers  that  U.S.  grain 
Inferior  to  that  from  other 
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m  tions. 

WON'T    PRESERVE    SAMP  .ES 

The  situation  Is  complicated  In  New  Or- 
leans— the  largest  U.S.  grain  port — by  the 
refusal  of  some  private  inspec  :lon  agencies 


of  USDA's 
to  discuss  any 
his  office,  but 
personnel, 
and  prevent 
within  our 
Investigation 
e  Justice  De- 
slnce 


the  Agricul- 

clalmlng  "un- 

survelUance, 

USDA  super- 

-clock  sur- 

agalnst  other 

fusing  "a  com- 

conduct"  of 

the  extra 

X  was  noticed 

grain  shlp- 

at  the  ele- 

surperilsors  were  on 

inspections   and 

ors  from 
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the  suit. 
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in    New    Or- 
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blending  or 
shipments 
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to  preserve  the  samples  from  which  they  In- 
spect and  grade  each  shipload  of  grain. 

Their  refusal  makes  It  difficult  for  VS. 
Agriculture  Department  personnel  to  oversee 
the  work  of  the  federal  licensed  but  pri- 
vately employed  Inspectors. 

Grain  division  officials,  suspicious  that 
some  shipments  contain  even  more  than 
the  allowable  amounts  of  foreign  material, 
have  proposed  a  change  in  federal  regula- 
tions to  require  the  Inspectors'  samples  to  be 
kept  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

RELUCTANT   TO   TALK 

Because  of  the  still-developing  scandal 
here  involving  bribery  and  other  corruption 
In  grain  Inspection,  grain  company  officials 
are  reluctant  to  talk  about  their  operations, 
including  the  role  of  "blenders "  or  "mixers" 
at  their  elevators. 

But  they  do  not  deny  that  part  of  the 
blender's  Job  Is  to  add  foreign  material,  if 
the  grain  being  loaded  does  not  contain  the 
maximum  allowed  for  the  particular  grade 
being  shipped. 

"We  all  Ui3e  mixers,  and  they  try  to  get 
the  grain  down  as  close  to  the  grade  limits 
as  possible,"  said  the  manager  of  one  elevator 
here. 

However,  he  and  other  grain  trade  officials 
defended  the  practice  on  the  ground  the 
buyer  is  still  getting  what  he  paid  for.  They 
also  disputed  contentions  that  the  nxlxers 
intentionally  add  dirt  or  any  harmful  for- 
eign material,  saying  that  the  added  ma- 
terial usually  consists  of  broken,  damaged, 
inferior,  or  cheaper  grains. 

LOOPHOLE   IN    STANDARDS 

But  Agriculture  Department  officials  here 
and  in  Washington  told  The  Register  there 
is  nothing  in  federal  grain  standards  to  pro- 
hibit the  grain  elevator  "blender"  from  add- 
ing foreign  material,  including  dirt,  to  a 
shipment  that  otherwise  would  be  cleaner 
thaa  the  mlnimxim  standards. 

"It's  part  of  his  Job  to  make  sure  the  ship- 
ment has  the  maximum  amount  of  foreign 
material,"  said  one  department  official  in 
Washington  directly  involved  in  grain  In- 
spection. 

Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.), 
noting  that  U.S.  No.  2  corn — a  common  ex- 
port grade — is  permitted  to  contain  3  per 
cent  foreign  material  said  "If  the  grain  be- 
ing loaded  has  only  one  per  cent  foreign 
material,  they  sweep  up  the  floor  and  put 
that  In  to  bring  It  up  to  3  per  cent. 

"They  actually  add  dirt,  and  that's  what 
the  purchaser  sees  at  the  other  end,"  said 
Smith,  who  owns  a  farm  at  Altoona,  la. 
"Then  he  thinks  American  grain  is  no  good, 
and  It  hurts  our  sales." 

If  corn  Is  selling  for  $3  a  bushel,  for  ex- 
ample, the  addition  of  2  per  cent  extra  for- 
eign material  can  save  the  shipper  six  cents 
on  every  bushel  because  he  Is  getting  paid 
for  corn  that  actually  Is  waste.  Smith  said. 

URGES    LAW 

Smith  believes  the  deliberate  addition  of 
foreign  material  to  grains  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official  In  New 
Orleans  said  that  some  grain  exporting  coun- 
tries prohibit  adding  any  material  to  grain 
as  it  goes  from  country  elevator  to  port  ele- 
vator to  export  vessel.  And  In  Canada,  for 
example,  there  is  little  chance  of  dirt  or 
dust  being  added  to  grain  because  the  ele- 
vators "are  kept  so  clean  you  can  eat  off  the 
floor,"  he  said. 

At  U.S.  port  elevators.  It  is  common  prac- 
tice, for  quality  control  purposes,  to  remove 
foreign  material  from  all  incoming  grain  so 
that  there  is  a  maximum  of  1  per  cent  for- 
eign material  remaining,  the  official  s%id. 

But  when  the  grain  Is  loaded  out  onto  ex- 
port ships,  foreign  material  is  added  again. 
In  varjrlng  amounts  depending  on  the  grade 
of  the  grain  to  be  shipped,  he  said. 
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The  most  conunon  foreign  material  added 
to  corn  shipments  is  lower  grade  or  broken 
corn,  the  official  said.  Broken  corn  can  be 
used  by  animal  feeders,  but  Is  \iseless  for  cer- 
tain processors  who  need  ony  whole  com 
kernels,  he  said. 

BICE   HULLS 

Soybean  sellers,  he  said,  wUl  often  throw 
some  lower -priced  com  In  with  the  soybeans. 
They  also  have  been  known  to  buy  rice  hulls 
which  cost  much  less  than  soybeans,  and 
mix  them  with  the  beans,  he  said. 

"It  has  happened  that  they  add  dirt  and 
dust,  too,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  they  should 
do  It,  but  there's  nothing  legally  to  prohibit 
it.  That's  on©  way  you  get  weevils  In  the 
grain,  too." 

Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.,  la.) ,  In  a  speech 
last  week  accusing  grain  elevator  operators 
of  collecting  kickbacks  for  grain  they  "skim 
off"  while  loading  export  ships,  said  the  op- 
erators also  "mix  or  blend  beyond  what  is 
acceptable  under  U.S.  standards." 

Even  critics  of  the  foreign-material  stand- 
ards acknowledge  that  the  blends  serve  a 
valuable  function  in  making  sure  that  the 
proper  grade  of  grain  is  loaded  onto  a  ship. 
The  work  involves  loading  grain  of  the  proper 
weight  and  moisture,  In  addition  to  seeing 
that  limits  on  foreign  material,  broken  and 
damaged  grain  are  not  exceeded. 

CAN    UPGRADE    LOADS 

In  some  cases,  a  skillful  blender  can  "up- 
grade" grain.  For  example,  corn  that  grades 
poorly  because  of  high  moisture  but  that  has 
very  low  amounts  of  damaged  kernels,  might 
be  combined  with  other  corn  of  low  moisture 
but  with  many  damaged  kernels.  The  total 
effect  of  the  blending  then  might  be  a  load 
of  corn  that  has  a  higher  grade  than  either 
of  the  two  original  lots. 

All  the  operations  take  place  under  the  eye 
of  inspectors  from  the  private  Inspection 
agencies.  More  than  a  dozen  of  the  Inspectors 
here  and  In  Houston,  Tex.,  have  been  Indicted 
on  various  corruption  charges,  and  Congress 
is  considering  turning  over  all  inspection  to 
federal  authorities.  At  present,  federal  grain 
division  personnel  can  conduct  only  super- 
visory and  appeal  Inspections,  while  all  initial 
inspection  work  must  be  done  by  the  private 
Inspectors. 

The  Inspection  agencies  here,  as  well  as  in 
Iowa  and  other  Inland  points,  often  are  nm 
by  persons  in  the  grain  and  shipping  trades, 
thus  raising  a  question  of  confllcts-of  Inter- 
est in  the  inspection  process. 

At  most  ports,  inspection  agencies  unques- 
tionably retain  file  samples  of  their  inspec- 
tor's tests  so  that  grain  division  personnel 
can  test  them  if  complaints  arise  later.  But 
in  New  Orleans,  according  to  Harlan  L.  Ryan, 
grain  division  field  office  supervisor,  some  of 
agencies  have  contended  successfully  that 
the  regulations  on  retention  of  file  samples 
are  not  legally  binding. 

Even  If  tightened  regulations  take  effect 
later  this  year,  as  proposed,  there  are  prob- 
lems m  Insuring  that  the  file  samples  ac- 
curately refiect  the  total  shipment  because 
the  samples  can  be  altered,  said  Ryan. 

"The  file  sample  is  no  better  than  the  in- 
spector," he  said.  "The  honesty  of  the  In- 
spector is  the  whole  thing." 

Ryan,  an  Iowa  native,  came  to  the  New 
Orleans  office  two  years  ago  and  has  directed 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  inspection  process 
here. 

British  buyers  of  U.S.  corn  have  called  re- 
cent U.S.  corn  shipments  "rubbish,"  saying 
that  the  quality  of  the  corn  has  "deteriorated 
to  unbelievable  depths." 

This  week,  officials  of  the  Federation  of 
Europeans  Feed  Compounders  will  outline 
their  complaints  about  U.S.  soybeans  to 
Agriculture  Department  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  In  two  days  of  meetings 
coordinated  by  the  American  Soybean  Asso- 
ciation, of  Hudson,  la. 
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DREAM  GOES  ON  FOR  RODINO 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
iVagues  attention,  a  recent  column  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  written  by  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  Mary  McGrory.  The  column  hon- 
ors the  man  who,  just  1  year  ago,  skill- 
full>-  and  patiently  guided  us  through 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  crises.  Chair- 
man Peter  Rodino  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  is  the  type  of  man  that 
many  of  us  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country  try  to  emulate  for  the  quality  of 
his  courage  and  convictions.  I  think  this 
article  is  a  simple,  yet  eloquent  view  of 
Piter  Rodino.  I  submit  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  and  country- 
men: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  28,  1975] 

Dream  Goes  on  for  Rodino 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Washington. — Rep.  Peter  Rodino  [D.,  N.J.) 
was  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
anniversary  Interviews  requested  of  him  last 
week;  but  his  mind  was  not  on  It.  His  eye 
was  on  the  door. 

The  gentle  Italo-Amerlcan  poetaster  from 
Newark,  who  a  year  ago  said  gravely  he  found 
Richard  Nixon  "wanting"  and  who,  against 
heavy  odds,  led  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee into  voting  three  counts  of  Impeach- 
ment, was  expecting  company. 

Finally,  a  little  band  of  25  young  blacks, 
some  brilliantly  dressed,  began  to  filter  Into 
the  room,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  all  wel- 
come and  genuine  solicitude. 

"This  is  the  House  Judiciary  Committee," 
he  called  out.  "Did  you  have  trouble  finding 
It?" 

His  guests  were  members  of  Vindicate,  a 
Newark  rehabilitation  program  for  boys  from 
15  to  18,  who,  as  he  delicately  put  it,  had 
"had  experience  with  the  law." 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  know,"  he  be- 
gan with  the  diffidence  that  had  once  made 
80  many  members  uncertain  of  his  ability 
to  take  Richard  Nixon's  measxire,  "but  I  am 
Peter  Rodino,  and  I  am  your  congressman. 
This  Is  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ing room.  Many,  many  things  have  happened 
in  this  room  which  are  important.  Here, 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted 
Richard  Nixon  guilty  on  ;hree  counts.  It  was 
a  year  ago  this  week  that  we  convened.  This 
was  televised.  Maybe  some  of  you  saw  it?" 

Seven  of  the  group  raised  Uieir  hands. 

He  told  of  the  work  of  three  blacks  on  the 
committee,  Charles  Rangel  |D.,  N.Y.],  John 
Conyers  [D.,  Michl,  and  Barbaia  Jordan  [D., 
Tex.).  He  recalled  Barbara  Jordan's  speech 
about  '  ve  the  people."  Then  he  asked  for 
questions. 

One  tnll  young  man  in  a  dazzling  white 
s^'it  snid,  "Polks  here  have  had  fome  kind 
of  a  run-in.  How  do  you  explain  the  system 
oi  Jii.stice  to  them?  They  did  maybe  armed 
robbery,  got  $2  or  $3.  and  a  sentence  of  three 
to  five  years,  and  a  guy  like  President  Nixon 
rips  off  the  country  arid  gets  to  spend  his 
time  on  the  beach.  How  do  you  explain  that?" 

Rodino  said  gently  he  had  disagreed  with 
the  pardon. 

"You  have  got  to  recognize  thi.s:  That  the 
Judlcian-  Committee  In  1974  did  not  let  abuse 
01  power  go  unchecked,  and  took  Issue  with 
I'le  most  powerful  m.in  in  the  most  po-verful 
office  and  said  'this  is  a  government  of 
laws.'  " 

"You  Just  cant  lose  heart. "  he  told  the 
J'luthful  offenders.  AI'tei-\\ards,  he  said  cheer- 
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fully,  "they  weren't  too  Interested."  Then  he 
hurried  off  to  a  Bicentennial  television  spot, 
and  was  Joined  by  a  radio  reporter  who  had 
been  promised  a  half-hour  of  Impeachment 
reminiscences. 

He  prizes  the  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held. 
While  his  prestige  Is  ever  more  brightly 
burnished,  that  of  the  House  has  fallen 
around  its  ankles,  largely  due  to  Its  folly  in 
not  calling  on  him  to  chair  the  Inquiry  into 
the  exploding  intelligence  scandals. 

While  the  House  has  become  an  embarrass- 
ment to  Itself,  Rodino  moves  around  the 
country  on  a  cloud  of  approval.  Colleagues 
beselge  him  with  Invitations.  Awards,  medals, 
and  scrolls  are  heaped  on  him.  He  is  an  orna- 
ment to  his  party.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  27  years,  he  skipped  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Day  parade  in  Newark  to  appear,  at  urgent 
request,  on  the  Democratic  telethon. 

Several  of  his  Judiciary  Committee  col- 
leagues have  lost  heart  in  the  people's  House. 
James  Mann,  (D.,  S.C],  whose  lapidary  in- 
terventions in  the  debate  are  engraved  on  a 
thousand  hearts.  Is  waiting  to  be  appointed 
a  Judge  on  the  Military  Appeals  Court.  Wil- 
liam Hungate  [D.,  Mo.],  whose  humor  light- 
ened the  tensions  of  that  portentous  week,  i.^ 
quitting,  overcome  by  nostalgia  for  Cameiot 
and  frustrated  hopes.  Paul  Sarbanes  |D., 
Md.],  who  carried  the  evidence  against  Rich- 
ai'd  Nixon,  is  looking  toward  the  Senate. 

Rodino  regrets,  but  understands.  "After  a 
period  like  that,  a  height,  a  golden  moment, 
you  know,  what  Is  there  left?" 

For  him  what  is  left  Is  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  vindication,  to  try  to  restore  the  shattered 
hopes  that  Impeachment  built  about  con- 
gressional honor  and  dignity. 

"It  was  different,"  he  says,  "despite  the  in- 
terference and  harassment,  we  had  complete 
control.  We  had  the  sole  authority.  We  went 
slowly.  When  I  speak,  I  say  we  haven't  learned 
the  lesson  of  Impeachment. 

"Instead  of  thinking  what's  best  for  the 
country,  we're  Just  thinking  of  the  next  elec- 
tion. We  havent  learned  that  if  we  are  fair, 
and  If  we  are  decent  and  then  resolve  to  do 
what  is  right  and  make  the  people  privy  to  It, 
the  people  will  understand  and  approve  and 
nccept. 

"I  don't  think  the  millennium  came  a  year 
ago."  he  adds,  "but  we  have  to  go  on  dream- 
ing." 


THE  SOFTBALL  TEAM  OP  CON- 
GRESSMEN GRADISON  AND  JEF- 
FORDS 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sonow  that  I  note  the  loss 
of  our  inspirational  team  leader,  Jim 
Jeffords,  who  was  seriously  injui'ed 
while  risking  life  and  limb  for  the  glory 
of  J.  &  B.  on  the  rocks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  office  of  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  and  my  office  combine  to 
form  an  outstanding  softball  team  which 
breezed  through  the  first  nine  games  of 
the  season.  Unfortunately,  we  went  mto 
a  tailspin  which  lasted  three  games.  In 
a  staff  meeting,  we  discussed  this  tragic 
turn  of  events  and  determined  that  the 
team  .suffered  from  lack  of  leadership, 
for  which  the  blame  was  placed  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  my  colleague  and  me. 
since  we  had  been  mi.ssing  from  many  of 
the  Karnes. 

As  n  result,  nxi  colleague  decided  to 
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play  in  the  game  on  Monday  night.  As 
soon  as  the  House  adjourned  for  the  eve- 
ning and  my  colleague's  work  was  com- 
pleted, he  took  a  cab  to  the  field  and 
iu'rived  just  in  time  for  the  game  to  begin. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  he  was  so 
prompt,  for  he  was  involved  in  a  serious 
accident  In  the  first  inning.  One  of  our 
opponents  plowed  into  my  colleague  and, 
among  other  things,  broke  his  finger. 

In  tlie  tradition  of  other  great  leaders, 
my  colleague  continued  to  play  despite 
the  excruciating  pain  he  was  suffering. 
His  courage  was  truly  inspirational  and, 
of  course,  tiie  losing  streak,  like  his  fin- 
ger, was  .snapped.  Our  hitters  came  out 
of  their  mysterious  batting  slumps  to 
score  more  than  20  runs.  My  colleague 
nobly  contributed  to  this  productive 
effort  with  five  hits  In  seven  tries. 

My  colleague  now  faces  a  long  period 
of  lecovery.  I  hope  that  the  pain  he  feels 
is  dampened  by  the  team's  gratitude  for 
the  finger  he  gave  us. 

I  realize  that  he  will  be  imable  to  play 
in  the  coming  weeks.  However,  I  hope 
that  he  will  continue  to  attend  the  games 
as  our  manager,  for  it  is  clear  that  his 
mere  physical  presence  will  supply  all  of 
the  Inspiration  that  is  necessary  for  us 
to  continue  our  winning  ways. 


THE  JOSEPH  C.  WILSON  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  the 
establishment  of  the  Joseph  C.  Wilson 
Award  in  international  afifairs.  This 
award,  made  possible  by  the  Rochester 
Association  for  the  United  Nations, 
Xerox  Corp.,  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  and  the 
University  of  Rochester,  will  annually 
honor  an  Individual  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  toward  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  international 
problems. 

The  wmner  will  i-eceive  $10,000.  con- 
tributed by  Xerox,  to  provide  some  form 
of  enrichhig  experience,  training,  or 
study  that  might  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able, or  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  a 
special  project  of  international  signifi- 
cance. 

The  award  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
late  Rochestarian  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  who 
was  the  chief  executive  officer  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Xerox  Corp.  An 
industrialist,  humanitarian,  civic  and 
educational  leader,  with  a  profound  in- 
terest in  the  betterment  of  inteiTiational 
relations,  Mr.  Wilson  was  active  in  all 
the  sponsoring  organizations.  This  award 
does  justice  to  tlie  memory  of  this  great 
man. 

The  winner  will  be  announced  each 
United  Nations  Day  beginning  Octo- 
ber 24.  1975,  and  will  be  chosen  after  a 
nationwide  canvass  by  a  panel  of  promi- 
nent citizens. 

I  congratulate  the  organizations  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  creation  of  this  award, 
not  only  for  theii'  tribute  to  a  great  citi- 
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zen,  but  for  their  contribut4>n 
creasingly  important  searqh 
peace. 


to  the  in- 
fer world 


VITAMIN  REGULAnON 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  biLMAN 

or   NSW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30   1975 
Spei  ker, 


FcDd 


useU  ss 


nee  essary. 


tlie 
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Mr.    GILMAN.    Mr. 
sponse  to  the  growing 
of  my  constituents  to  the 
Administration's  proposed 
the  sale  of  vitamins 
supplements,  I  rise  to 
tion  which  would  limit  the 
HEW's     authority     to 
products. 

At  a  time  when  so  many 
the  market  are  fuU  of 
it  is  vital  that  nutrition 
sumers  be  able  to  acquire 
supplements  they  deem 
bUl  assiu-es  that  right.  Theije 
In  this  legislation  which  w 
the  provisions  of  the  Foo(  I 
Act  which  duly  protects 
from  false  and  misleading 
Nor  does  the  bill  prohibit 
products   which   are  not 
recommended  dosages.  What 
ure  does  do  is  to  insure  that 
will  be  able  to  choose  anc 
themselves  what  constitutes 
diet. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  j 
porting  this  proposal  and 
copy  of  his  measure  be 
at  this  portion  in  the  Recor)) 
H.R. 

Be  it   enacted   by   the  Sena 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)(1)  Chapter 
eral     Food,     Drug,     and     Cosi4e 
amended   by   adding   after 
use.  349)   the  following  new 

"VITAMINS  AND 

"Sec.   411.    (a)(1)    Except   aa 
paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)     the    Secretary    may 
maximum  limits  on  the  potenc  ' 
thetlc  or  natural  vitamin  or 
a  food  to  which  this  section 

"(U)    the  Secretary  may  not 
vitamin  or  mineral  as  a  drug  o 
the  potency  of  the   vitamin 
on   any   other    basis   other 
that— 

"(1)  the  vitamin  or  mineral 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
tion)  in  its  labeling  for  use  In 
cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or 
disease  In  man;  or 

"(11)     a    condition     ( 
■which — 

"(I)  is  described  in  section 

"(II)  requires  that  a  drug 
only  upon  prescription. 

exists  with  respect  to  the 
eral:  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  may  not  1 
bination  or  number  of  any 
natural — 

"(1)  vitamin, 

"(11)  mineral,  or 

"(111)    other  ingredient  of 
food  to  which  this  section  applie  > 

"(2)  (A)  Paragraph  (1)  does 
Secretary   In   the   exercise   of 
under  and  in  accordance  with 
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"(i)  section  402,  406,  or  409,  or  chapter  V, 
or 

"(11)  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  authority  under  such 
other  provision  is  to  be  exercised  to  take  an 
action  specifically  prohibited  by  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  such  paragraph. 

"(B)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  vitamin,  mineral,  or  other  ingredient 
of  food  which  the  Secretary  determines  by 
regulation  is  represented  for  use  by  children 
or  pregnant  or  lactating  women.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagp-aph,  the  term  'chil- 
dren' means  Individuals  who  are  under  the 
age  of  twelve  years. 

"(b)  (1)  A  food  to  which  this  section  applies 
shall  not  be  deemed  under  section  403  to  be 
misbranded  solely  because  its  label  bears,  in 
accordance  with  section  403(1)  (2),  all  the 
Ingredients  in  the  food. 

"(2)  The  labeling  for  any  food  to  which 
this  section  applies  may  not — 

"(A)  list  its  ingredients  which  are  not 
vitamins  or  minerals  (1)  except  as  a  part 
of  a  list  of  all  the  ingredients  of  such  food, 
and  (11)  unless  .such  ingredients  are  listed 
in  accordance  with  an  applicable  regulation 
promulgated  under  section  403(J),  or 

"(B)  give  prominence  to  or  empha-sii-e 
Ingredients  which  are  not  vitamins  or 
minerals. 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  term  'food  to 
which  this  section  applies'  means  a  food  for 
humans  which  is  a  food  for  special  dietary 
use — 

"(A)  which  is  or  contains  any  natural  or 
synthetic  vitamin  or  mineral,  and 

"(B)  which— 

"(1)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  is  intended  for  ingestion  in  tablet, 
capsule,  or  liquid  form,  or 

"(11)  ii  not  intended  for  Ingestion  in  such 
a  form,  dues  not  simulate  or  is  not  repre- 
sented as  conventional  food  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulaiton). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (l)(B)(i), 
a  food  shall  be  considered  as  intended  for 
ingestion  In  liciuld  form  only  if,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  by  resulatlon,  it  is 
formulated  In  a  fluid  carrier  and  It  Is  In- 
tended for  ingestion  in  dally  quantities 
measured  in  drops  or  similar  .small  units  of 
measure." 

(2)  Section  201(f)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(f)) 
is  amended  (A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(f)",  (B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  re- 
spectively, and  (C)  by  adding  Immediately 
after  such  section  the  following : 

"(2)  The  term  'special  dietary  use'  as  ap- 
plied to  food  used  by  man  means  a  particu- 
lar use  for  which  a  food  purports  or  is  rep- 
resented to  be  used.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  following: 

"(A)  Supplying  a  special  dietary  need 
that  exists  by  reason  of  a  physical,  physio- 
logical, pathological,  or  other  condition.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  condition  of 
disease,  convalescence,  pregnancy,  lactation, 
infancy,  allergic  hypersensitivity  to  food, 
underweight,  overweight,  or  the  need  to 
control  the  intake  of  sodium. 

•(B)  Supplying  a  vitamin,  mineral,  or 
other  ingredient  for  use  by  man  to  supple- 
ment his  diet  by  increasing  the  total  dietary 
intake. 

"(C)  Supplying  a  special  dietary  need  by 
reason  of  being  a  food  for  use  as  the  sole 
item  of  the  diet.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  amend  any  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  which  Is  inconsistent  with  sec- 
tion 411  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a) )  and  such  amendments  shaU  be  promul- 
gated In  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
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343(a))  Is  amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "(i)" 
after  "If",  and  (B)  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  food  to  which 
section  411  applies.  Its  advertising  la  ttJat 
or  misleading  In  a  material  respect  or  its 
labeling  is  in  violation  of  section  411(b) 
(2)".  ' 

(2)  (A)  Section  201(n)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  advertising"  after 
"labeling"  each  time  it  occurs. 

(B)  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section,: 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  a  violation  of  section  301  involving  mig. 
branded  food  If  the  violation  exists  solely 
because  the  food  Is  misbranded  under  sec- 
tion 403(a)(2)  because  of  its  advertising, 
and  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
such  a  violation  unless  the  violation  is  com- 
mitted with  the  Intent  to  defraud  or  mis- 
lead.". 

(C)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.8.C. 
334(a) )  is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  no  libel  for  condemnation  may 
be  instituted  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
against  any  food  which — 

"(1)  Is  misbranded  under  section  403(a) 
(2)  because  of  Its  advertising,  and 

"(11)  Is  being  held  for  sale  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  in  an  establishment  other  than 
an  establishment  owned  or  operated  by  a 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor  of  the 
food. 

"(B)  A  libel  for  condemnation  may  be  In- 
stituted under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  against 
a  food  described  In  subparagraph   (A)   if— 

"(i)(I)  the  food's  advertisi'-.g  which  re- 
sulted in  the  food  being  misbranded  under 
section  403(a)(2)  was  disseminated  In  tb« 
establishment  In  which  the  food  is  being 
held  for  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 

"(tl)  such  advertising  was  disseminated 
by,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  establishment,  or 

"(III)  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  ad- 
vertising was  paid  by  such  owner  or  opera- 
tor; and 

"(ii)  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  estab- 
lishment used  such  advertising  in  the  estab- 
lishment to  promote  the  sale  of  the  food.". 

(b)  Chapter  VII  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  706  (21  U.S.C.  378) 
the  following  new  section : 

"ADVERTISING    OF   CERTAIN    FOODS 

"Sec.  707.  Before  initiating  any  action  un- 
der chapter  III  with  respect  to  any  food  to 
which  section  411  applies  and  which  is 
deemed  to  be  misbranded  under  section  403 
(a)  (2)  because  of  its  advertising,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
unnecessary  duplication,  coordinate  such  ac- 
tion with  any  action  taken  or  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Commission  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


FORMER   FORMER   MEMBERS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  fine  work  of  our  former  colleague 
Jed  Johnson  in  the  Former  Members  of 
Congress  organization,  I  have  been  In- 
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spired  to  announce  the  formation  of  the 
Former  Former  Members'  Organization. 
In  order  to  qualify  to  pay  dues  one  must, 
in  fact,  be  a  former  former  member — 
sometimes  called  retread  or  recycle. 


BACK  AT  THE  OIL  BRINK 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   NEW   JERSE7 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
In  the  past  expressed  my  concern  about 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  on  reduc- 
ing the  U.S.  dependence  on  imported  oil, 
and  I  would  like  to  reiterate  those  con- 
cerns in  view  of  the  present  squabble 
over  oil  price  decontrol. 

I  am  appalled  that  Congress  continues 
to  shirk  from  its  responsibility  to  end 
the  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Grad- 
ual decontrol  is  the  wisest  course  to  take 
to  not  only  spur  domestic  oil  production 
but  also  to  reduce  the  United  States  de- 
mand for  oil.  Yet  Congress  refuses  to  en- 
act its  own  decontrol  plan,  and  refuses  to 
compromise  with  President  Ford  on  his 
decontrol  measures. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be 
vulnerable  to  price  and  supply  tactics 
used  by  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  producers. 
For  the  United  States  to  extricate  it- 
self from  this  vulnerable  position,  which 
will  not  be  cost-free,  a  carefully  con- 
structed plan  for  decontrol  must  be  en- 
acted. "Old"  oil  prices  must  be  decon- 
trolled in  order  to  insure  further  produc- 
tion of  this  resource,  which  will  require 
special  equipment  and  expensive  meth- 
ods. But  this  further  production  is  neces- 
sai-y  if  the  United  States  is  to  become 
energy  independent.  The  realities  of  the 
oil  situation  need  to  be  recognized.  Pres- 
ident Ford  has  done  this;  Congress  has 
not. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Sunday  Bulletin  and  I  urge  them 
to  carefully  consider  the  views  it  pre- 
sents: 

Back  at  the  Oii.  Brink 

Congress  doesnt  want  to  compromise  with 
President  Ford  on  decontrolling  domestic 
oil  prices,  yet  It  shrinks  from  an  effective 
program  to  reduce  UJ3.  dependence  on  Im- 
ported oil  supplies. 

That  In  a  nutshell,  Is  the  situation  as 
the  latest  round  of  oil  brinksmanship  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  uears  its 
climax  this  week.  Neither  Mr.  Ford  nor  Con- 
gress wants  the  immediate  surge  in  oil  prices 
that  a  flat  removal  of  controls  on  "old" 
domestic  oil  on  Sept.  1  would  produce. 

Gradual  decontrol  is  the  wrlsest  course 
for  the  nation  both  to  spur  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction and  restrain  rising  U.S.  demands 
for  oil.  Consumption  pressures  will  Increase 
as  the  economic  recovery  gains  headway. 

Even  though  It  will  require  some  nervy 
maneuvering.  Including  a  veto  or  two 
threatened  or  used.  President  Ford  should 
insist  on  a  congressional  commitment  to 
pha.sed  decontrol  of  domestic  oil.  The  drift 
toward  steadUy  higher  dependence  on  Im- 
ported oil  has  to  b«  curbed — starling  soon, 
not  years  from  now.  Mr.  Pord  knows  that. 
Congress  still  isn't  facing  up  to  the  situa- 
tion. 
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The  U.S.  will  be  inviting  deep  trouble  U 
It  remains  vulnerable  to  price  and  supply 
tactics  at  the  disposal  of  Middle  Eastern 
oil  producers.  That  has  been  as  plain  as  an 
empty  gas  pump  since  the  1973  oU  embargo. 
Western  European  nations  have  so  far  been 
more  Intent  than  the  U.S.  on  reducing  oil 
consumption.  Further,  rapidly  growing  pe- 
trodollar reserves  by  Middle  Eastern  produc- 
ers are  a  "sleeper"  peril  to  international  eco- 
nomic stability. 

So  long  as  gasoline  supplies  are  plentiful, 
U.S.  consumers  would  appear  unlikely  to  ac- 
cept for  any  sustained  period  the  oil  quota- 
allocation  system  that  congressional  Demo- 
crats seem  to  be  favoring.  A  pricing  strategy 
Is  necessary,  and  Congress  Itself  has  balked 
at  higher  gasoline  taxes — the  only  other  pric- 
ing alternative  to  Mr.  Ford's  program. 

As  the  President  apply  noted,  "There  is  no 
cost-free  way  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
increasingly  expensive  foreign  oil."  His  care- 
fully constructed  plan  for  a  30-month  phase- 
out  of  controls  on  "old"  domestic  oil — that 
from  U.S.  wells  before  the  1973  embargo- 
would  increase  oil  prices  by  seven  cents  a 
gallon  by  1978.  Coupled  with  Mr.  Ford's  pro- 
posals for  a  "windfall  profits"  tax  on  oil  com- 
panies and  refunds  to  consumers,  gradual 
decontrol  would  be  cushioned  and  sustain- 
able. It  would  also  provide  a  needed  stimulus 
to  speeding  up  new  uses  of  coal  and  other 
energy  resources. 

In  pushing  for  decontrol,  Mr.  Ford  Is  not 
ratifying  the  monopoly  power  of  the  Inter- 
national oil  cartel.  He  Is  both  recognizing 
the  going  world  price  for  oU  and  challenging 
the  cartel's  dominance  In  the  only  ways  pos- 
sible. Those  are  to  cut  U.S.  oU  consumption 
and  Increase  domestic  output  of  oil  and  other 
forms  of  energy. 

"Old"  oil  represents  60  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's continental  production,  which  peaked 
in  1970  and  has  been  falling  Increasingly 
short  of  meeting  UJ3.  petroleum  needs.  Much 
of  the  remaining  "old"  oil  requires  special, 
expensive  methods  to  recover.  It  won't  all  be 
produced  at  the  controlled  price  of  $5.26  a 
barrel. 

Even  if  the  weUs  could  readily  be  pumped 
dry,  however,  the  depletion  of  America's  oU 
reserves  would  argue  for  higher  prices  to 
restrain  consumption  and  extend  remaining 
sxippUes. 

Mr.  Ford's  recommendation  for  an  eventual 
new  $13.50  a  barrel  celling  on  domestic  oU — 
equivalent  to  the  current  cost  of  imported 
oU — would  keep  the  overseas  cartel  from 
pushing  the  domestic  price  still  higher. 

The  President  has  been  showing  the  sort 
of  firmness  on  oil  policy  that  has  been 
needed  since  the  fateful  1973  oil  embargo. 
Congress  needs  to  pull  Itself  together  and 
recognize  compelling  oil  realities — for  the 
nation's  good. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  really  inexpen.slve 
oil  available  anywhere. 


JACK  ANDERSON  CAUGHT 
REDHANDED 


HON.  LARRY  MrDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  recent  target  of  the  pro- 
fessional smear  artist.  Jack  Anderson,  I 
have  been  taking  an  interest  in  his  meth- 
ods of  operation.  One  of  the  more  in- 
teresting incidents  in  his  sordid  career 
was  when  he  was  caught  bugging  a  con- 
versation between  an  attoi-ney  and  em- 
ployees of  his  client.  This  incident  took 
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place  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  6, 
1958,  when  Roger  Robb,  a  prominent  at- 
torney, realized  that  a  hotel  room  in 
which  he  was  conferring  with  employees 
of  Bernard  Goldfine,  his  client,  was  being 
bugged  from  the  next  room.  As  a  press 
conference  had  been  scheduled  shortly, 
the  newsmen  were  brought  to  the  room 
where  they  discovered  the  recording  de- 
vice, Jack  Anderson,  and  Baron  Shack- 
lette,  a  congressional  employee.  Repre- 
sentative Orin  Harris,  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, announced  that  Shacklette  was 
not  on  official  business  for  the  commit- 
tee that  Harris  chaired  and  that  Shack- 
lette had  been  fired  for  his  role  in  this 
incident. 

Seventeen  yeare  later,  Jack  Anderson 
was  miffed  when  an  organization  called 
Accuracy  in  Media  exposed  one  of  his 
phony  stories.  As  a  result  of  the  AIM 
complEiint,  the  media -sponsored  National 
News  Council  foimd  that  Anderson  had 
misrepresented  and  misquoted  in  the  col- 
umn in  question.  Anderson  then  took  out 
his  wrath  on  the  chairman  of  Accuracy 
In  Media,  Reed  Irvine,  who  is  also  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
After  a  hearing  in  which  both  Irvine 
and  Anderson  testified,  it  was  clear  to 
everyone  that  Anderson  was  a  liar  and 
that  Irvine  had  done  nothing  wrong.  An- 
derson's attempt  to  get  Irvine  fired  from 
his  Government  job  failed.  But  an  in- 
teresting coincidence  was  revealed:  the 
administrative  aide  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  heard  the  testi- 
mony was  the  same  Baron  Shacklette 
that  had  been  caught  bugging  the  room 
with  Jack  Anderson  years  ago.  Shack- 
lette's  influence  did  not  help  Anderson, 
as  his  intended  target  Reed  Irvine  was 
exonerated.  But,  it  would  be  Interesting 
to  ask  the  question,  "Why  is  Shacklette 
still  pulling  Anderson's  dirty  irons  out 
of  the  fire?" 


CONGRESSIONAL     PAY      RAISE      IS 
WRONG  FOR  TWO  REASONS 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed pay  increase  for  Congress  is  wrong 
for  two  reasons  and  I  shall  vigorously  op- 
pose it.  It  is  wrong  for  Members  of  a  cur- 
rent Congress  to  vote  themselves  a  raise. 
Any  such  increase  should  not  take  effect 
until  the  next  Congress  so  the  people  can 
vote  for  or  against  the  Members  in  an 
election  prior  to  the  increase  taking 
effect. 

It  is  alsowi'ong  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  give  themselves  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  because  it  is  the 
big  spenders  in  Congress  who  cause  the 
cost  of  living  to  rise  through  deficit 
spending.  Consider  the  self-sei-ving 
irony:  Fii'st,  Congress  votes  itself  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase;  then 
it  continues  to  vote  for  big  spending  pro- 
grams which  will  create  an  $80  billion 
deficit  next  year;  the  deficit  forces  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  print  more  paper 
money  to  pay  the  Government's  bills 
which  in  turn  increases  inflation;  infla- 
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tlon  drives  up  the  cost  of  llvl^  and  Con- 
gress automatically  gets  a  p^y  raise. 

"nie  American  people  woujd  be  better 
off  If  Congress  got  a  pay  decease  when 
the  cost  of  living  went  up  and  a  pay  In- 
crease when  the  cost  of  living  went  down. 
Then  we  might  see  more  fiscpl  responsi- 
bility in  Washington. 


FLORIDA  MEMORIAL 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


OF   FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  July  30 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Legislature   recently 
Congress,  urging  action  to  alliw 
tinuation  of  agricultural  actlTitles 
"hole  In  the  donut"  area  of 
National  Park.  You  sutmlted 
rial  to  the  Congress  on  July 
ferred  It  to  the  House  Interior 
sular  Affairs  Committee. 

I  thought  the  text  of  thii 
should  be  Included  in  the 
Insert  it  at  this  point: 

Florida  Mzmoeial 

Whereas,   the   Hole-ln-the-Do(iut 
the  Everglades  National  Park  U 
extremely  productive  farming  ar^a 
been  In  agrtcultural  use  for  over 

Whereas,  the  Hole-ln-the 
excluded  from  the  original 
park  in  recognition  of  its  value 
tural  use.  and 

Whereas.    In    1970.    the 
United  States  authorized  the 
agricultural  holdings  in  the 
the  HoIe-in-tbe-Donut  area,  am  1 
was  enacted  requiring  all  farming 
on  the  government  acquired  land  s 
Hole-in-the-Donut  area,  and 

Whereas,  individual  efforts  by 
the  paist  5  years  to  reach  a 
ment  with  the  Department  of 
to  allow  farming  to  continue  havi ; 
less,  and 

Whereas,  the  remaining 
for  the  3.500 -plus  acres  farmed 
in-the -Donut  area  this  year 
June  30,  1975,  and 

Whereas,  an  Independent  stud; ' 
la  the  Hole-ln-the-Donirt  area 
there  is  no  history  of,  and  no 
future  environmental  damage  eu 
farming  in  the  areas,  and 

Whereas,  the  cessation  of 
Hole-ln-tbe-Donut  area  will 
severe  social,  economic,  and 
impacts  as  it  wiU  lead  to  the  virtiial 
tlon  of  the  Hole-ln-the-Donut 
Industry,  which  during  a  certain 
rlod  produces  up  to  half  of  all 
packed  In  the  United  States,  anc 
ployment  of  thotisands  of 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of 
the  Hole-in-tbe-Donut  areas  is 
interests  of  the  nation  and  the 
as   well   as  of   the   people  of 
Therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the 
State  of  Florida: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  Unltfed 
urgently  requested  to  Immediately 
proprlate   action  to  allow  the 
of  farming  In  fhe  Hole-ln- 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
Ing  for  the  continuation  of  th« 
agricultural  lease  of  S.OOO  acres 
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the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
UiUted  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  tlie  Florida  delegation 
to  the  United  States  Congress. 


JuUj  30,  1975 


RECREATION  AREA  AND  PRESERVE 
ON  THE  SNAKE  RIVER 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OR£CON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have  Introduced  legislation — 
H.R.  30 — to  create  a  national  recreation 
area  and  preserve  the  last  free -flowing 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River  in  Hells  Can- 
yon. I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
objectively  presents  the  issues  of  dams 
and  preservation.  I  recommend  this  ar- 
ticle to  all  my  fellow  Members: 
Long    Batti.k    Oviai    Dams    on    the    Snakx 

RrvEK  Seeks   About  To  Ktro   m   VictoUt 

FOR      ENVIBONMENTALISTS 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 

Hells  Canyok,  Idaho. — Deep  in  this  rug- 
ged, remot«  gorge,  some  70  miles  south  of 
Lewlston.  a  small  single-engine  airplane 
twists  and  turns  between  steep  canyon  walls, 
following  the  Snake  River  as  It  cuts  through 
the  mountains. 

■Right  here  we're  under  water,"  one  of  the 
passengers  suddenly  announces.  Actually,  the 
airplane  Isn't  under  water:  It's  200  to  300  feet 
above  the  river.  But  the  point  being  made 
Is  that  If  the  river  were  dammed  at  a  spot 
called  Pleasant  Valley,  as  proposed  by  a 
group  of  Pacific  Northwest  electric  utilities, 
the  water  would  back  up  to  form  a  reservoir 
34  miles  long  and,  at  this  point,  around  400 
feet  deep. 

Whether  to  dam  this  100-mile  stretch  of 
the  Snake,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  Ore- 
gon-Idaho border.  Is  the  center  of  an  Intense 
fight  that  spans  more  than  20  years  and  that 
finally  Is  coming  to  a  climax.  Initially  the 
battle  revolved  around  who  would  build  the 
hydroelectric  project,  a  consortium  of  private 
utility  companies  known  as  Pacific  North- 
west Power  Co.,  or  a  group  of  public-utility 
districts  In  Washington  State. 

In  1967  those  two  opponents  settled  their 
differences  and  decided  to  build  the  project 
together.  But  about  that  time  the  environ- 
mental movement  stepped  Into  the  picture, 
and  since  then  the  fight  has  been  over 
whether  the  dams  should  be  built  at  all, 
with  the  power  Industry  on  one  side  and  en- 
vironmental and  conservation  groups  on  the 
other. 

STILL    BEFORE    THE    FPC 

It  now  appears  that  despite  the  nation's 
need  for  energy,  the  environmentalists  are 
winning  and  that  a  project  that  would  pro- 
duce enough  electricity  to  meet  the  residen- 
tial needs  of  2.3  million  people  won't  be 
buUt. 

Technically,  the  matter  Is  still  before  the 
Federal  Power  CommisElon,  which  Is  con- 
sidering applications  to  build  the  project. 
But  legislation  prohibiting  dams  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  river  has  already  passed  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  and  sponsors  of  similar  legislation 
in  the  House  say  passage  there  Is  imminent. 
The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Is  scheduled  to  begin  action  on  the 
proposal  tomorrow.  Concedes  one  power 
company  official:  "I  believe  the  blU  will 
pass  and  be  signed  by  the  President.  The 
political  forces  behind  It  are  too  great  to 
stop." 

If  the  legislation  Is  Indeed  passed,  it  will 


create  a  700,000-acre  national  recreation 
area,  preserving  largely  unchanged  what  fe 
considered  to  be  the  deepest  river  gorge  In 
North  America  (a  maximum  of  7,900  feet 
compared  to  the  Grand  Canyon's  maximum 
of  6,600-feet)  and  an  area  that  many  agree 
is  a  natural  wonder  of  spectacular  beauty 
That  river,  which  flows  between  snow.^ 
capped  peaks  of  the  Seven  Devils  and  Wal- 
lowa mountain  ranges,  is  noted  for  its  good 
fishing,  including  small-mouth  bass,  channel 
catfish,  steelhead  trout  and  Chinook  salmon 
The  canyon  lands  themselves  contain  abun- 
dant populations  of  mule  and  white-tailed 
deer,  elk  and  other  wildlife. 

The  proposed  hydroelectric  project  calls 
for  construction  of  a  500-foot-high  concrete 
dam  at  Pleasant  Valley  and  a  275-foot-hlgh 
dam  some  20  miles  farther  downstream.  To- 
gether they  would  back  the  river  up  for 
about  55  miles,  flooding  7,300  acres  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  canyon  and  producing 
some  6  billion  kOowatt  hours  of  electricity 
annually.  Cost  of  the  project  would  be  more 
than  $500  million. 

HATE  mail  and  THREATS 

The  battle  over  the  project  has  often  been 
emotional  and  bitter.  One  power  company 
official  says  he  received  more  than  150  "hate" 
letters  from  across  the  nation,  including 
several  assassination  threats,  after  appear- 
ing on  a  national  television  documentary 
dealing  with  the  matter  three  years  ago. 

From  the  power  Industry's  viewpoint,  the 
proposed  Snake  River  development  repre- 
sents one  of  the  few  remaining  potential  hy- 
droelectrlc  sites  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
It's  a  site,  advocates  point  out,  capable  of 
generating  almost  as  much  power  as  the  en- 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  develop- 
ment, which  has  29  dams. 

But  from  the  opponents'  viewpoint,  the 
project  means  destruction  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's last  remaining  wild  rivers.  They  ob- 
serve that  the  river,  which  rises  in  Wyo- 
ming near  YeUowstone  National  Park,  al- 
ready has  been  dammed  some  15  times 
along  Its  1,000- mile  course  and  that  this  seg- 
ment is  the  last  major  free-fiowlng  stretch. 

Both  sides  agree  that  It's  something  of  a 
fiuke  that  the  dams  haven't  already  been 
built.  In  1964  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion granted  a  license  to  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Co.  to  build  the  project,  but  at  the 
11th  hour  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  stepped  in 
and  revoked  the  authority  on  grounds  that 
the  FPC  hadn't  adequately  considered  passi- 
ble federal  construction  of  the  project.  The 
case  was  returned  to  the  FPC.  where  it 
eventually  became  entangled  In  the  environ- 
mental issues. 

Proponents  argue  that  the  dams  are  the 
cleanest  and  cheapest  way  of  generating 
badly  needed  power  for  their  2  million  cus- 
tomers in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  To  build 
and  operate  an  alternative  generating  plant 
would  cost  consumers  at  least  $50  million  a 
year  more.  Moreover,  the  dams  would  save 
12  million  barrels  of  oil  or  4  million  tons  of 
coal  annually,  the  prime  alternative  fuels 
used  to  generate  electricity. 

tTNACCEPTABLE    TKADEOFF? 

"With  hydro,  you  don't  use  up  anything. 
It's  always  there,  always  coming  down.  But 
every  year  you  don't  use  It.  It's  lost  for- 
ever." says  Hugh  Smith,  couiisel  for  Pacific 
Northwest  Power.  (The  company  Is  owned 
equally  by  Portland  General  Electric  Co., 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Washington 
Water  Power  Co.  and  Montana  Power  Co. 
Its  partner  in  the  hydro  project  Is  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System,  composed 
of  18  Washington  State  public-utility  dis- 
tricts.) 

Critics  don't  reaUy  dispute  the  proponent's 
figures.  Instead,  they  counter  that  the  dams' 
output  would  he  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  what's  needed,  supplying  enough 
power  to  keep  up  with  the  region's  forecast 
energy  load  growth  for  only  seven  or  eight 
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months.  To  drown  a  "precious  national 
treasure"  simply  to  provide  for  eight  months 
of  growth  is  an  unacceptable  trade-off.  they 

siiv. 

■It  would  be  like  turning  the  Notre  Dame 
cathedral  in  Parts  Into  condominiums  to 
Eolve  a  housing  shortage,"  says  Peter  Hen- 
aiilt,  a  past  president  of  the  HeUs  Canyon 
Preservation  Council. 

The  power  companies  say  the  dams  would 
change  the  canyon's  scenic  character  very 
little.  Near  the  Pleasant  Valley  dam  the 
water  would  be  around  400  feet  deep,  but 
farther  upstream,  where  the  canyon  is  deep- 
est, the  water  would  rise  only  90  feet  and 
the  gorge  would  stUl  retain  the  distinction 
of  being  the  deepest  in  North  America,  they 

say. 

Moreover,  except  for  a  few  places  atop 
the  canyon,  one  can't  see  the  river  below. 
Thus,  the  true  scenic  grandeurs  of  the  ai-ea 
"are  completely  unaffected  by  the  present 
river  level  or  the  undetectably  higher  reser- 
voir level."  says  Mr.  Smith. 

The  power  companies,  however,  do  con- 
cede that  the  dams  would  turn  the  river  Into 
a  lake.  And  Douglas  Scott,  a  Sierra  Club 
representative  says:  "When  all  Is  said  and 
done,  the  river  is  the  very  essence  of  this 
whole  great  landscape,  and  the  focus  of  the 
visitors'  attention.  The  river  created  this 
landscape,  and  the  living  river  Is  essential 
to  the  full  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
this  vast  geologic  story.  Flood  the  river  In 
its  heart  and  you  drown  the  very  .soul  and 
spirit  of  the  canyon." 

PRESERVING     HABITATS 

Some  archeologists  say  the  reservoirs 
would  destroy  200  Important  archeologlcal 
sites  that  should  be  protected  for  future  gen- 
erations, and  wildlife  experts  say  the  waters 
would  inundate  important  elk  and  deer  habi- 
tats In  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  Such  areas 
"are  particularly  important  to  wildlife  dur- 
ing hard  winters  when  the  upper  elevations 
are  under  a  deep  snow  cover,"  states  the 
Oregon  Wildlife  Commission,  which  opposes 
the  dams. 

Most  importantly,  damming  the  river 
would  seriously  Injure  the  fish,  it's  argued. 
The  governors  of  Idaho,  Washington  and 
Oregon  all  oppose  the  project  partly  on  this 
ground.  ■■We  know  the  very  great  and  tangi- 
ble value  of  the  Snake  River  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs  to  downstream  emd  ocean 
commercial  fisheries  and  to  owe  sports  fish- 
ing-tourism Industry.  Today  those  fish  runs 
are  at  a  point  of  crisis.  Even  one  more  dam 
would  very  likely  destroy  this  multimillion- 
dollar  resource,"  the  governors  said  In  a  Joint 
statement  before  congressional  hearings  on 
the  matter. 

The  federal  eovernment  cuiTently  Is 
worlting  with  the  three  states  to  augment 
the  fish  runs  with  salmon  and  steelhead 
trout  raised  in  hatcheries,  "but  it  is  impera- 
tive that  this  free-flowing  segment  of  the 
Snake  be  preserved  If  we  are  to  succeed  In 
our  efforts  to  raise  these  runs  to  anything 
approaching  their  former  magnitude,"  says 
one  U.S.  Interior  Department  official. 

Earlier  this  year  both  Oregon  and  Idaho 
denied  the  power  companies'  applications 
for  permits  to  build  the  dams.  Among  the 
reasons  cited  were  the  potential  destruction 
of  spawning  habitats  and  changes  in  water 
temperature  that  would  damage  aquatic  life. 

The  power  companies,  which  are  contest- 
ing both  of  these  rulings,  say  the  dams'  Im- 
pact, at  least  on  the  anadromous  fish  such 
as  salmon  and  steelhead,  would  be  minor. 
Most  of  these  fish,  they  claim,  currently  go 
wp  two  of  the  Snake's  tributaries,  the 
Salmon  and  Imnaha  rivers,  to  spawn.  The 
dams  would  be  located  above  the  mouths  of 
tliese  rivers  and  thus  wouldn't  block  the 
fish  migr.%tlons. 

WARMER-WATER    TYPES 

The  companies  agree  that  there  would  be 
a  greater  Impact  on  other  fish.  Small-mouth 
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ba.ss,  sturgeon  and  channel  catfish  would 
largely  disappear,  but  based  on  experience 
at  other  reservoirs,  the  companies  argue, 
these  flbh  would  be  supplanted  by  warmer- 
water  types  including  perch,  crappie  and 
some  rainbow  trout. 

A  final  point  advanced  by  the  power  in- 
dustry is  that  reservoirs  created  by  the  dams 
would  greatly  enhance  the  area's  recreation 
opportunities  and  make  the  canyon  more 
accessible.  For  instaJice,  because  of  the  river's 
dangerous  rapids,  boating  on  the  Snake  now 
is  limited  to  expert  boatmen,  and  nonexpert 
members  of  the  public  "must  buy  their  way 
down  upon  these  waters  in  float  trips  or  in 
commercial  sight-seeing  boats,"  says  Wen- 
dell Satre,  chairman  and  president  of  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Power. 

Reservoirs  would  cover  the  rapids  and  pro- 
vide facilities  for  weekend  boating,  swim- 
ming and  water  skiing,  the  companies  say. 
Water-related  recreational  use  would  grow 
to  as  much  as  500,000  visitor-days  annually 
from  the  present  20,000  to  30,000,  they  esti- 
mate. The  only  type  of  xisage  that  would 
suffer  would  be  white-water  float  trips, 
which  are  avaUable  on  other  wild  rlvei-s 
nearby. 

Development  also  would  Include  construc- 
tion of  two  mass  recreation  areas  in  the 
canyon  and  "access  roads  to  these  two  points 
would  provide  a  major  and  spectacular 
sightseeing  experience  for  travel  by  auto 
into  the  Snake  River  Canyon,"  according  to 
a  power  Industry  project  summary.  "Without 
development  millions  of  Americans  who 
otherwise  could  wlU  never  see  Hells  Canyon." 

The  notion  that  reservoirs  are  needed  to 
provide  more  recreation  would  have  made 
sense  In  the  Northwest  30  years  ago.  but  not 
today,  opponents  say.  "Today  our  great  riv- 
ers are  mostly  slack-water  reservoirs  behind 
the  many  existing  dams,"  says  the  Sierra 
Club's  Mr.  Scott.  For  those  who  want  rec- 
reation on  reservoirs,  there  are  already  seven 
major  ones  nearby  behind  existing  dams 
on  the  Snake. 

Dam  opponents  also  cite  studies  showing 
that  fishermen,  boaters  and  others  prefer 
the  river's  free-flowing  stretches.  The  Oregon 
Wildlife  Commission  says  a  recent  study 
shows  that  nearly  four  times  as  many  boat- 
ers and  three  times  as  many  recreatlonists 
during  the  summer  preferred  the  free- 
flowing  sections  to  the  reservoirs,  and  dur- 
ing other  seasons  the  preferences  for  the 
free-flowing  reaches  were  even  greater.  The 
study  also  showed  that  four  times  as  many 
anglers  used  the  free-flowing  portions. 


OUR  COUNTRY  IS  SUFFERING 
FROM  AN  OVERGOVERNED  SO- 
CIETY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  government 
involvement  In  the  economy  has  grown 
significantly  in  recent  years — and  has 
worked  against  the  mterests  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  recent  analyses  which 
comes  to  this  conclusion  was  published 
in  June  1975  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. Brookings  researchers  examined 
the  railroad,  trucking,  and  airline  indus- 
tries for  "the  possibility  and  desirability 
of  diminishing  the  scope  of  regulation." 
The  unanimous  conclusion  was  that  an 
end  to  Oovemment  regulation  would  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  consuming 
public. 
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Similarly,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Chairman  LewLs  Engman  recently  noted 
that: 

Most  regulated  industries  have  become 
Federal  protectorates,  living  in  a  cozy  world 
of  cost-plus,  safely  protected  from  the  ugly 
specters  of  competition,  efficiency  and  Inno- 
vation. 

To  correct  these  problems,  he  called 
for  reexamination  of  "every  regtilation 
or  regulatory  policy  that  contributes  to 
inflation." 

In  an  interview  with  Nick  Poulos,  fi- 
nancial editor  for  the  Chicago  Tribime, 
Chicago  Banker  Allen  P.  Stults  noted 
that: 

Our  country  Is  suffering  from  the  sickness 
of  an  overgoverned  society.  Oovemment's 
tampering  with  the  basic  components  of  our 
economy — supply,  demand  and  prices — was. 
Is,  and  always  be  detrimental.  And  every  gov- 
ernment Intervention  Is  harmful.  Without 
exception.  It  hurts  the  long-range  economic 
well-being  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Stults,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive oflBcer  of  American  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  declared  that  most  of  the 
country's  Ills  could  be  solved  by  simply 
letting  the  economy  operate  without  in- 
terference. "Our  markets  are  the  most 
efficient  elements  of  our  economy,"  Stults 
continued.  "They  properly  assess  and 
they  properly  price.  Price  fimctlons  as 
the  chastiser,  the  punlsher  of  the  over- 
supplier.  The  economic  health  of  our 
country  is  the  key  to  our  overall  well- 
being,  and  profits  are  the  barometer  of 
economic  health." 

It  is  high  time  that  we  rejected  the 
advice  of  those  who  call  for  more,  not 
less,  governmental  Intervention  In  the 
economy  and  who  criticize  profits,  rather 
than  recognizing  them  for  the  sign  of 
economic  health  which  they  are. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
Interview  with  Allen  P.  Stults  conducted 
by  Nick  Poulos  and  appearing  in  the 
July  11,  1975.  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Stults  Hits  Government  Economic 

Tamperinc 

(By  Nick  Poulos) 

"Oiu'  country  Is  suffering  from  the  sickness 
of  an  overgoverned  society,"  Banker  Allen  P. 
Stults  was  ruminating. 

"Governments  tampering  with  the  basic 
components  of  our  economy — supply,  de- 
mand, and  prices — was.  Is,  and  always  will 
be  detrimental. 

•■And  every  government  Intervention  is 
harmful.  Without  exception.  It  hurts  the 
long-range  economic  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Stults,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  American  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago,  told  his  visiting  Interviewer  that 
most  of  the  country's  Ills  could  be  solved  by 
simply  letting  the  economy  operate  without 
Interference. 

"Our  markets  are  the  most  efficient  ele- 
ments of  our  economy,"  Stults  continued. 
"They  properly  assess  and  they  properly 
price.  Price  functions  as  the  chastiser,  the 
punlsher  of  the  oversupplier. 

"The  economic  health  of  our  country  Is 
the  key  to  our  overall  well-being,  and  profits 
are  the  barometer  of  economic  health. 

"These  profits  are  the  sole  source — directly 
or  Indirectly — of  flneoiclng  all  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  social  activities. 

"In  a  free  enterprise  system  where  there 
are  no  vmcontrollable  monopolies,  there  Is 
no  way  profits  can  be  too  high.  With  our  free 
markets  working  so  that  prices  are  deter- 
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mined  by  supply  and  demand  p actors,  there's 
no  way  profits  can  b«  obecene. 

"The  higher  the  profits  the 
there  Is  more  money  available 
better  life  In  this  country 

Stults  noted  an  observatlor 
Eric  Sevarled  that  the  "chief 
lems  Is  solutions." 

The  Implication,   Stults 
qiuJiOed  people  try  to  aolve 
or  people  qualified  for  other  t4ln 
to  solve  problems  lu   an   areji 
never  attempt. 

"Tom  Martin,  the  educator 
Ice  tn  Blunderland.'  said  oui 
caused  by  the  "provocative 
aceae,'  "  the  banker  added. 

As  for  the  state  of  the 
the  country's  major  problems 
out. 

"Our  problems  are  mostly 
we  have  to  do  now  Is  fight  the 
Eaid. 

Stults  noted  that  bousing 
on  their  way  back  up,  that 
tion  for  all  practical  purposes 
pleted.  Consumer  confidence 
its  low,  and  the  inflation 
ha  added. 

Stults  marveled  at  the  abilit)' 
omy  to  vlthst&ad  the  shock 
Inflation,  the  energy  crisis,  an 
political  upheaval,  and  an 
consumer  confidence — all  occ\: 
atWely  short  period  of  time 

"Even.  In  this  recession, 
f  tmctioning  to  the  benefit  of 
per  cent  of  our  citizens,"  be  sai^ 
been    given    the    kiud    of 
deserves." 

Stults  had  criticized  a  couple 
President  Ford  made  early  In 
tration  [  the  pardonln.cr  of 
the  amnesty  offer  to  Viet  Nam 
without  first  consulting  his 
bers  of  the  Congress. 

"If  Ford  had  deviled  a  gam^ 
I  don't  think  he  did— I  don't, 
have  done  a  better  Job  of 
tion  he  was  a  strong  declDloi 
the  banker. 

"But  since  then.  I  think  h<  Has  done  an 
excellent  Job;  demonstrating  hi  i  l.s  a  thought- 
ful statesman  who  does  use  hi.^  advisers, 
careful  not  to  shoot  from  the  h  p,  yet  capable 
of  decisive  action  as  in  the  cas^  of  the  Maya- 
guez  ship  seizure. 

"He's  made  great  strides  IiJ  building  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  In  t  le  fact  It  has 
an  honest,  dedicated  state.Tmar  at  the  helm." 
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THE  UNHINGED  ALLIANCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  R(  SENTHAL 


or    KEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESl  iNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Sp  eaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  public  servant,  the 
Honorable  J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  former 
UjS.  Ambassador  to  the  Euiopean  Com- 
munities, has  just  writen  an  important 
book  "The  Unliinged  Alliance:  America 
and  the  European  Ccwnmun  ty 

Mr.  Schaetzel's  work  is  based  on  4 
years  of  service  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Atlantic  Affairs  as 
well  as  6  years  in  Brussels  lis  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  European  Comnunlties 

It  is  a  wise  and  cogent  book  which 
deserves  the  Judgment  of  i?eorge  Ball, 
former  Under  Secretary  off  State,  who 
calls  it — 
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By  far  the  most  perceptive  study  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  than  any 
American  has  written. 

In  Include  below  extracts  from  Am- 
bassabor  Schaetzel's  epilogue  which  gave 
a  good  indication  of  the  book's  merit: 
(Prom    "The    Unhinged    Alliance:    America 
and   the  European  Community") 

(By  J.  Robert  Schaetzelj 
As  lUe  end  of  my  years  In  Brussels  ap- 
proached, I  welcomed  escape  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  opportunity  to  reflect, 
away  from  official  pressures  and  responsi- 
bilities, on  the  future  course  of  American- 
European  relations.  Reducing  these  reflec- 
tions to  written  form  seemed  then  a  simple 
task:  describe  the  objective  situation,  the 
current  state  of  the  Community,  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  setting,  and  American 
attitudes  and  policy:  and.  with  this  in  hand, 
let   the  prescription  emerge. 

Some  reference  to  my  dashed  expectations 
is  In  order.  AU  the  reader  need  do  is  compare 
the  end  of  1972  with  the  end  of  1974,  Ju£t 
two  years.  January  1973  seemed  an  authen- 
tic turning  point  for  Europe,  from  stalemate 
to  fresh  movement.  With  the  settlement  of 
the  British  question,  at  i&i>ue  for  twenty 
years,  and  enlargement  of  the  Conmiunity 
accomplished,  one  could  reasonably  believe 
that  French  policy  was  evolving  from  the 
obstructionism  of  GaulUsm.  While  inflation 
was  worrisome,  nonetheless,  the  European 
economy  boomed,  even  holding  the  promise 
of  lifting  Britain  out  of  Its  pereuial  dol- 
drums. Nixon's  1972  electoral  trivimph  im- 
plied, among  other  things,  continued  pri- 
ority to  foreign  policy,  with  new  emphasis 
on  Europe,  even  though  American  diplomacy 
could  be  expected  to  employ  the  tested 
Nixou-Klsjilnger  instruments — secrecy,  con- 
Irontatlou,  siurprlsc — within  an  adversary  en- 
vironment. 

«  «  *  •  • 

As  one  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  brol'.en 
crockery,  the  nagging  question  was  whether 
there  was  any  pattern  behind  It  all.  There 
was  still  the  iU-defined  support  for  European 
unity,  even  In  the  United  Kingdom  as  the 
obscure  battle  between  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  and  the  moderates  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary- Labotir  Party  drifted  from  London 
to  Brighton.  The  resurrection  of  Franco - 
German  intimacy  recalled  the  original  motor 
of  European  progres-s. 

The  abrupt  departure  of  so  many  politi- 
cal leaders  brought  Into  question  Kissinger's 
proclivity  for  resting  international  affairs  ex- 
clusively on  personal  relations  among  heads- 
of -government.  For  those  of  us  who  thought 
the  cycle  of  European  crises  and  stalemate 
was  broken,  we  could  only  recant  and  «ccept 
the  fact  that  there  would  always  be  Euro- 
pean problems.  GaulUsm  was  still  alive  and 
well  in  Brussels,  only  the  language  of  ob- 
struction was  now  English.  Agriculture 
proved  that  It  could  be  unmanageable  under 
any  set  of  economic  conditions. 

Tlie  search  for  the  continuing  threads  re- 
vealed the  strength  of  nationalism.  In  both 
America  and  Europe,  the  related  obsession 
with  domestic  matters,  and  the  comple- 
mentary emergence  of,  not  Isolationism,  but 
new  forms  of  antl-lntematlonallsm.  A  strong 
thread  was  the  unremitting  European  strug- 
gle to  escape  oppressive  American  domina- 
tion. Manifestly  impossible  in  defense  or  in 
superpower  politics,  and  disconcertingly  more 
distant  in  economics,  the  compulsive  drive 
for  a  degree  of  independence  sought  outlet  In 
other  areas  and  other  ways. 

Despite  all  the  tiumoll,  disputes,  and  mis- 
understandings, one  basic  constant  has  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  responsible  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans:  the  conmion  Interest 
In  preserving  the  Atlantic  relationship.  As 
the  agenda  of  problems  lengthened — infla- 
tion, energy  deficits,  threats  to  the  Interna- 
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tlonal  financial  system,  food  shortages,  world 
population  explosion — Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans accepted,  however  grudgingly,  that 
there  was  no  chance  whatever  of  solutions 
without  American-European  collaboration. 

In  this  connection  one  wonders  whether 
the  Nlxon-Kisslnger  diplomacy  wUl  turn  out 
to  have  been  aberrant  or  wlU  be  the  endur- 
ing new  form  of  American  foreign  policy 
In  terms  of  strategy,  tactics,  and  style,  it 
had  been  a  relationship  of  perfect  harmony 
between  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
In  certain  ways  this  diplomatic  practice  tli 
too  accurately  reflected  the  domestic  mood— 
the  desire  to  limit  commitments,  the  Instinct 
for  adversary  relations  and  the  excltemett 
that  the  use,  and  abuse,  of  power  creates 
The  enrouragenient  of  these  antl-lntema- 
tlonallst  tendencies  hardly  eased  the  task  cl 
those  who  must  administer  American  foreign 
policy  In  the  future.  There  are  other  legs, 
cles.  The  soft  background  music  of  Atlantic 
harmony  and  devotion  to  Europe  cannot 
block  out  the  public  memories  of  years  of 
errors  and  omissions,  interrupted  by  sharp 
charges  and  angry  responses.  A  price  must 
be  paid  for  the  degradation  of  language,  of 
words  emptied  of  meaning.  A  costly  legscv 
may  be  the  degree  to  which  the  NIxon-Kls- 
singer  diplomacy  transposed  the  American 
public  from  participant  to  spectator— in- 
vited to  observe,  but  not  expected  to  become 
involved. 

When  applied  to  American-Community 
relations  some  elements  of  this  Inherited 
diplomacy  may  turn  out  to  be  durable.  The 
skepticism  of  large  Ideas  and  of  Institutions 
may  reinforce  popular  doubts  about  the  end 
results,  cr  even  the  possibility,  of  European 
unity.  A  pessimistic  American  public  Is  cer- 
tainly prone  to  expect  the  worst  from  Its 
allies  and  to  cast  European  actions  In  the 
least  favorable  light.  While  this  mood  pre- 
vails, Kissinger's  exercise  of  power  toward 
Europe  is  more  congenial  to  the  public  than 
would  be  the  exercise  of  restraint,  or  of  for- 
bearance. Fatigued  by  foreign  affairs  and 
roused  only  by  crtees.  the  American  puMIc 
plays  neatly  into  the  scenario  of  recent 
diplomacy. 

•  •  •  •  » 

la  the  coming  years  Ajnerlca  wUl  confront 
many  critical  Issues  In  its  relations  with  a 
uniting  Europe.  It  will  have  to  determine 
whether  its  Interests  wUl  be  best  served  by 
giving  priority  to  Europe  as  an  entity  and  as 
a  concept  or  by  sporadic  relations  with  Indi- 
vidual European  states  and  by  hasty  expedi- 
tious to  cope  with  Immediate  crises.  If  the 
first  option  Is  elected,  then  there  will  be  the 
continuing  need  to  Irsure  that  problems  are 
managed  within  the  largest  political  context. 

There  will  be  many  seductive  temptations. 
Pessimism,  confusion,  and  cross-purpose 
among  the  Europeans  will  foster  further 
skepticism  about  European  unity.  Credence 
will  be  given  to  those  who  urge  that  America 
stand  aside  and  leave  this  subject  to  Eu- 
ropeans. The  hicllnatlon  to  deal  with  Europe 
through  Bonn,  Paris,  and  London  will  persist, 
an  American  preference  reinforced  by  the 
instinctive  reactions  of  European  leaders. 
This  curious  blindness,  the  superficial  ease 
of  dealing  with  the  parts  rather  than  with 
Europe  as  a  whole,  remains  despite  the  ac- 
cumulated evidence  that  the  smaller  coun- 
tries cannot  be  ignored,  for  they  have  the 
spoiling  capacity  to  block  European  and 
Atlantic  actions.  The  OECD  may  emerge  as 
the  lowest  common  denominator  for  Atlantic 
economic  cooi)er8tlon,  the  easy  coiirse  which 
raises  for  the  nation-states  no  embarrassing 
questions  of  sovereignty.  Each  of  these  temp- 
tations works  against  a  policy  of  support  for 
close  cooperation  with  a  united  Europe. 

America  must  revive  Its  credlbUlty.  The 
threadbare  litanies  must  go.  The  Europeans 
must  be  convinced  by  indisputable  actions 
that  Washington's  support  for  unity  is  clear 
and  genuine.  The  policy  of  support  must  be 
exercised  with  discretion  and  patience. 
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HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  III 

OF    NORTk   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  nine 
witnesses  testified  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Family  Farms  and  Rurel  De- 
velopment of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  (RDA).  They 
represented  organizations  which  are  In- 
volved, in  one  way  or  another,  with  rural 
America. 

Bill  Murray  of  the  National  Rural 
Electiic  Cooperative  reminded  us  of  rural 
povei-ty.  Leslie  Peterson,  president  of  the 
Primont,  Minn.,  Farmers  State  Bank  and 
Glenn  Swanson  of  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America  urged  for  In- 
creased loan  ceilings  for  rural  residents, 
while  Ruth  Kobell,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  expressed  concern 
about  the  national  recession  translated 
into  rural  realities. 

Clay  Cochrane  of  Rural  Housing  Alli- 
ance and  Bill  Powers  of  Housing  Assist- 
ance Council  spoke  about  the  need  to 
improve  rural  housing;  Cary  Byrd,  on  be- 
half of  the  Center  for  Responsive  Tech- 
nology, and  Bill  Blvens  from  the  National 
Association  of  Development  Organiza- 
tions, urged  that  municipal  planning  take 
place  on  a  local,  rather  than  Federal 
level. 

Prank  Tsuti-as.  of  the  Congressional 
Rural  Caucus  gave  an  evaluation  of  the 
second  RAD  goals  report.  Robert  Harbi- 
son of  the  National  Association  of  Coim- 
ties  submitted  written  testimony  in  which 
he  expres.sed  concern  with  tlie  cutbacks 
in  RDA  programs  and  the  recission  of 
emergency  jo'j  programs. 

ROA    NOT   IMPLEMENTED 

Their  verdict  was  unanimous:  The 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  is  not 
being  implemented  and  the  problems  in 
rural  America  are  growing. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  about 
these  problems.  Rural  America  contains 
one-third  of  our  population  and  almost 
one-half  of  our  poor.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  Nation's  substandard  housing  exists 
In  rural  areas  and  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties are  without  basic  community  facili- 
ties. 

And  the  problems  are  increasing  be- 
cause our  rmal  areas  are  growing  in  pop- 
ulation. Farmers  are  selling  out  to  devel- 
opers because  of  tax  Increases,  or  because 
the  Inflated  land  price  is  so  attractive. 
In  Tuesday's  Washington  Post,  a  farmer 
in  Montsomery  County  talked  about  the 
possibility  of  selling  his  121-acre  fai-m. 
He  said: 

Suppose  Fomebody  offers  $10,000  an  acre 
and  you  refuse  It,  and  five  years  from  now 
you  can't  get  even  half  that?  Then  you'd  be 
disappointed  and  feel  like  kicking  yourself 
in  the  behind,  now  wouldn't  you? 

Suie  he  would.  I  would,  too,  and  so 
would  almost  anybody  else.  And  as  urban 
areas  encroach  into  rui-al  ai^eas,  and  as 
woiJle  move  back  to  small  towns  in 
search  of  the  roots  that  are  nonexistent 
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In  an  urban  city,  they  take  the  problems 
with  them.  Unfortunately,  we  have  been 
finding  out  that,  for  the  most  part,  not 
much  Is  being  done  to  help  ttie  situa- 
tion. 

GOALS  REPOBT  INCOMPLmE 

The  Second  Annual  Rural  Develop- 
ment Goals  Report,  released  in  late  June 
by  the  executive  branch,  has  disappointed 
us.  Instead  of  providing  strong  national 
leadership  by  creating  a  system  of  goals 
that  could  be  used  to  revitalize  the  coim- 
ti-yside,  the  admhaistratlon  states  that 
national  goals  for  rui-al  areas  "pose  a  di- 
lemma" for  them. 

In  fact,  the  report  poses  a  dilemma  for 
rural  people  everywhere.  It  offers  no  con- 
crete guidelines  for  solving  rural  prob- 
lems. The  report  works  with  "crude"  fig- 
ures and  goals  for  fiscal  year  1975  when 
we  are  concerned  with  fiscal  year  1976 
reality. 

The  report  states  that  limited  data  and 
inadequate  methodology  madfe  it  impos- 
sible for  comprehensive  insights  on  rural 
development  to  be  made,  even  though 
the  administration  does  admit  that  the 
report  is  not  in  full  compliance  with  con- 
gressional Intent. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
The  latest  USDA  figures  show  a  pro- 
nounced reversal  of  the  rui'al  exodus  and 
an  increase  in  rural  population.  If  we  do 
not  begin  to  serve  the  Interests  of  these 
people  in  the  short  run,  and  make  logical 
planning  steps  for  the  future,  we  will  per- 
petuate an  already  pervasive  attitude 
that  the  Congress  is  incapable  of  serving 
the  people,  and  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
is  powerless  within  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

We  should  begin  Immediately  on  next 
year's  goals  report,  complying  with  In- 
structions in  section  603  of  the  RDA,  to 
provide  strong  national  leadership  In 
rural  America.  The  rural  sector  has  been 
traditionally  ignored,  and  we  must  begin 
to  realize  that  poverty  and  lack  of  decent 
social  services  are  not  defined  by  city 
blocks  and  urban  ghettos.  The  collapsing 
shanty  of  a  small  farmer  Is  just  as  pro- 
found. What  would  be  the  reaction  if  a 
suburban  resident  had  inadequate  water 
or  sewerage  system?  Poor  health  facili- 
ties? Inadequate  schools? 

Listen  to  Randall  Williams  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  from  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article  about  his  experience  as  a 
poor  country  boy.  He  says: 

It  really  Is  hell  to  live  In  a  house  that  was 
lu  bad  shape  10  years  before  you  moved 
in.  ...  I  woke  up  every  morning  for  a  year 
and  a  half  with  plaster  on  my  face  where  It 
had  fallen  out  of  the  ceUlng  during  the 
night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  in  this  country 
should  have  to  live  like  that,  especially 
the  people  who  work  on  the  land  to  pro- 
duce the  food  for  our  tables  and  the 
clothes  for  om-  backs. 

With  30  percent  of  the  population, 
rural  Americans  represent  44  percent  of 
the  nation's  poor  and  live  in  60  percet 
of  the  Nation's  substandard  housing.  In 
real  terms,  this  means  that  poverty  is 
twice  as  common  in  rural  areas  as  in 
the  cities,  and  the  prevalence  of  sub- 
standard housing  five  times  as  great. 

The  number  of  "elderly  hou.seholds" 
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Is  increasing  In  rural  America,  bringing 
with  them  the  economic  problems  of  the 
elderly  living  on  fixed  incomes.  Hope- 
lessness and  despair  often  accompany 
growing  old  in  rural  America,  especially 
if  family  members  have  gone  to  the  cities, 
and  community  services — especially 
health — are  poor. 

RURAL    HOUSING    1N.4DEQVATE 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  been  inadequate 
in  the  area  of  rural  housing.  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  understaffed  and  under  financed, 
has  the  expertise  and  grassroots  under- 
standing to  be  of  real  service  to  residents 
in  rural  America.  Today  a  farmer  must 
deal  with  two  uncoordinated,  complex 
bureaucracies,  and  he  often  gives  up 
deaUng  with  either.  To  make  this  sys- 
tem more  effective  and  reduce  the  60 
percent  substandard  housing,  we  might 
separate  the  responsibiUties  of  the  two 
agencies  and  more  clearly  define  their 
roles. 

The  housing  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  home  loans  to  farmers 
are  hard  to  get.  The  authorized  loan 
programs  of  the  RDA  are  of  immense 
importance  to  the  small  community 
b£mkers,  but  technical  details  need  to  be 
worked  out  so  that  money  will  be  more 
available.  Also,  the  PmHA  needs  to  pro- 
vide more  information  and  organiza- 
tional support  at  the  local  levels.  If 
PmHA  regional  staffs  were  Increased, 
they  could  handle  increased  applica- 
tions, as  well  as  iron  out  local  adminis- 
trative differences.  The  loan  ceilings 
need  to  be  raised  so  that  rural  people 
can  more  realistically  participate  in  the 
market. 

Banks  In  rural  areas  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  RDA  programs  because  of 
the  complexity  of  processing  loans  and 
the  number  of  "red  tape"  procedures. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Brxlget 
has  axed  rural  development  program? 
for  the  sake  of  fiscal  conservatism  be- 
cause they  say  the  programs  do  not 
work.  ITiey  encourage  farm  families  to 
"bite  the  buUet."  In  reaUty,  the  pro- 
grams are  not  allowed  to  get  started 
and  function  as  Congress  intended  them 
to.  If  loans  could  be  made  more  easily 
available  to  young  farmers  with  new 
business  ventures,  we  might  be  able  to 
turn  the  trend  of  decaying  rural  Amer- 
ica aroimd. 

Rural  citizens  liave  come  to  expect 
parity  of  Incomes,  living  standards,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  services  with  those 
of  urban  and  suburban  dwellers.  Now 
that  the  shift  of  population  has  gone 
back  to  the  country,  we  must  make 
strides  in  providing  human  programs  of 
national  consistency  and  quality. 

We  have  reached  a  crossroads  in  serv- 
ing all  Americans.  Economics,  world- 
wide and  domestic,  and  pohtics  have 
been  irreversibly  altered  by  the  events 
of  the  last  five  years.  A  new  emphasis 
on  improving  the  lot  of  all  Americaias, 
rural  and  uiban.  Is  sweeping  Congress. 

Congress  has  long  caDed  for  the  effici- 
ent coordination  of  national  programs, 
such  as  the  RDA,  from  the  top  of  the 
executive  agency  to  the  grassroots  Im- 
plementation, "nie   future  presents   us 
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with   a  ch£Qlenge  of   coor 
programs  that  seek  to  quell 
sectors.  And  if  we  meet 
our  country  will  be  a  better 
because  of  it. 


<  inatlng   the 
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HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESlNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speake  r,  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  regarding  the  fu 
ture  of  Hells  Canyon  is  how  we  can  pro- 
vide the  greatest  recreation  benefit.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  yo  i  the  results 
of  some  recent  studies  that  have  been 
conducted  to  ascertain  the  present  pat- 
terns of  recreational  use  a  ong  the  re- 
maining free-flowing  stret  :hes  of  the 
Snake  River  and  in  the  reser  roirs  created 
by  the  hydroelectric  dams  already  con- 
structed in  the  canyon.  In  leciding  the 
fate  of  the  only  remaining  free-flowing 
portions  in  Hells  Canyon,  we  should  care- 
fully weigh  how  people  can  pest  use  this 
imique  comer  of  the  world. 

The  Hells  Canyon  region  Is  a  rugged 
area  with  a  low  population  density,  but 
because  of  the  many  streams  and  rivers 
flowing  out  of  the  various  mountain 
ranges  and  through  canj'oiis  cut  deep 
into  solid  bedrock,  many  dams  have  been 
built  for  flood  control,  irrlgjition,  power 
generation,  and  recreation,  fiowever,  be- 
cause of  the  low  population  oenters,  most 
of  these  reservoirs  do  not  n  iceive  heavy 
use  by  recreationists.  In  'act,  recent 
studies  indicate  that  the  ren  aining  free- 
flowing  stretches  of  the  river  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  flooded  sectiors. 

The  portions  of  the  rive-  that  have 
not  been  inundated  offer  a  gri  sater  variety 
of  recreational  opportunitlesjthan  can  be 
found  in  the  flooded  areas.  When  a  dam 
floods  the  area  behind  it,  it  destroys  the 
banks  and  upsets  the  balanc  e  of  nature. 
The  channel,  home  for  sever  il  species  of 
fish,  is  ruined  and  the  destn;  ctlon  of  the 
bank  removes  an  import!  ,nt  grazing 
source  for  wildlife.  Raising  ( if  the  water 
level  affects  flora  and  fauna  n  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  canyon  by  di  irupting  the 
careful  temperature  balance  ind  thermal 
Interaction  between  the  rim  and  canyon 
floor.  Any  tampering  with  ^lis  balance 
affects  all  native  flsh  and  galne  and  low- 
ers the  quality  of  natural  recreational 
activities.  Recreation  activitijs  In  the  re- 
maining free-flowing  streUhes  of  the 
river  include  Ashing,  hun  ing.  sight- 
seeing, and  recreational  boaling.  Fisher- 
ermen  pursue  steelhead,  sal  non,  small- 
mouth  bass,  channel  catfish,  trout,  Dolly 
Varden,  and  white  sturgeon.  In  addition, 
hunters  stalk  elk,  deer,  qiall,  chukar 
partridge,  Hungarian  partr  dge,  ducks, 
and  geese. 

A  1970  study  entitled  "An  Evaluation 
of  Recreational  Use  on  the  i^nake  River 
in  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  Im- 
pact Area,"  surveyed  Hells  Canyon  from 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  to  the  proi  >osed  China 
Garden  dam  site.  This  Is  a  di  itance  of  75 
miles  or  about  75  percent  of  t  le  proposed 
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Hells  Canyon  Recreation  Area.  The  study 
concludes  that: 

The  .  .  .  area  Is  unique  in  scenic  qualities, 
fi.sbery  resources,  and  boating  opportunities. 
Recreationists  from  other  regions  are  drawn 
Into  the  area  because  of  these  features.  Im- 
pounded areas  of  th^  Snake  River  are  not 
unique,  as  similar  types  of  reservoirs  are 
numerous  throughout  the  western  states. 
White  water  boating  by  float  boats  and  power 
boats  la  rapidly  increasing.  The  Snake  River 
In  the  Hell's  Canyon  is  know  to  be  one  of  the 
most  challenging  stretches  of  white  water 
In  the  western  United  States.  Many  boaters 
Interviewed  In  the  study  area  volunteered 
■their  opinion  that  hydroelectric  development 
should  be  curtailed  on  the  Snake  River,  and 
only  one  individual  volunteered  that  he  pre- 
ferred boating  on  a  reservoir.  The  esthetic 
value  of  the  Hell's  Canyon  area  are  becoming 
increasingly  Important  to  recreationists,  and 
these  values  would  be  diminished  by  hydro- 
electric development  in  the  study  area. 

.Additional  data  collected  on  impounded 
and  free-flowing  portions  of  the  Snake  River 
from  Brownlee  Dam  to  below  Hell's  Canyon 
Dam  during  1969  indicate  a  significantly 
greater  use  by  anglers  on  the  free-flowing 
portions  of  the  river.  Angler  hours  per  lineal 
mile  of  water  amounted  to  53.6  on  Oxbow 
Reservoir  and  30.0  on  Hell's  Canyon  Reser- 
voir, as  compared  to  322.0  angler  hours  per 
lineal  mile  in  the  1.6  miles  of  river  below^ 
Hell's  Canyon  Dam.  A  survey  conducted  in 
1968  by  the  Cooperative  Fishery  United  of 
the  University  of  Idaho  revealed  that  about 
65  percent  of  Idaho  anglers  flsh  streams, 
even  though  streams  comprise  only  22  per- 
cent of  the  available  water  surface  area  In 
Idaho.  Some  of  the  reasons  that  anglers 
prefer  flshing  streams  rather  than  reservoirs 
are  that  the  more  desired  species  of  game  flsh 
and  scrap  flsh  abound  in  the  impounded 
waters.  Approximately  73  percent  of  the 
anglers  Interviewed  below  Hell's  Canyon  Dam 
expressed  a  preference  for  steelhead.  salmon, 
or  sturgeon;  those  fishes  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  hydroelectric  development  in  the 
study  area.  The  remainder  of  the  anglers 
Interviewed  expressed  a  preference  for  small- 
mouth  bass,  rainbow  trout,  or  channel  cat- 
fish, and  the  quality  of  the  fishery  for  these 
three  species  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
hydroelectric  development  Id  the  study  area. 

"Studies  conducted  by  Washington  Depart- 
ment of  Game  revealed  that  hunters,  as  well 
as  anglers,  preferred  those  portions  of  the 
lower  Snake  River  that  were  free-flowing  to 
those  portions  of  the  river  that  were  Im- 
pounded. 

"Considering  preferences  of  recreRtionlst<s. 
existing  recreational  use  on  the  middle 
Snake  River,  and  recent  trends  in  recreation, 
it  is  anticipated  that  recreational  benefits 
derived  will  be  greater  In  future  years  if  the 
remaining  stretches  of  free-flowUig  Snake 
River  are  not  developed  for  hydroelectric 
power." 

Another  study,  "Distribution  of  Recrea- 
tionists on  Impounded  and  Unimpounded 
Sectors  of  the  Lower  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers"  conducted  by  Terry  Holubetz  of  the 
Idaho  Fish  and  Game  E»epartment  and 
Richard  Simons  of  the  Washington  Depart- 
ment of  Game  also  shows  the  preference  for 
free-flowing  over  Impounded  stretches.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  unimpounded 
sections  were  preferred  by  recreationists  by 
a  ratio  about  4.5  to  1  In  the  winter,  8  to  1  In 
the  spring,  2.5  to  1  In  the  summer,  and  19.5 
to  1  in  the  fall. 

"Data  collected  on  four  sample  days  repre- 
senting typical  recreational  use  during  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year  Illustrates  the  pre- 
dominantly higher  use  of  unimpounded  sec- 
tors compared  to  Impounded  sectors  of  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers.  Preference  of 
anglers  for  the  unimpounded  river  areas  was 
exhibited  (Table  2)   through  the  year. 

•'Distribiiiion  of  all  recreationists,  Includ- 
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ijig   anglers,   on   the   Columbia   and  Snake 
Rivers,  Is  illustrated  by  season  (Table  3) 

"Use  of  recreational  boats  per  linear  mile 
of  river  was  greatest  on  the  unimpounded 
sectors  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  in 
all  seasnn.'j  (Table  4) . 

TABLE  2.  COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  ABUNDANCE  OF 
ANGLERS  USIMG  IMPOUNDED  AND  UNIMPOUNDED  SEC- 
TORS BY  SEASON  (EXPRESSED  AS  ANGLERS  PER  LINEAR 
MILE  OF  STREAM  CHANNEL). 


Unimpounded 
sectors 

Impounded 
sectors 


Spring- 
Apr.  21. 
1973 


27.8 
3? 


Sum- 
mer- 
July  4. 
1970 


5.2 
l.l 


Fall— 

Oct.  24. 

1970 


5.7 
.1 


Wiiiler- 

Feb.  6, 

1971 


0.( 
.1 


TABLE  3.-  COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  ABUNDANCE  OF  ALL 
TYPES  OF  RECREATIONISTS  USING  IMPOUNDED  AND 
UMIMPOUNDEO  SECTORS  BY  SEASON  (EXPRESSED  AS 
RtCREATIONISTS  PER  LINEALMILE  OF  STREAM  CHANNEL). 


Spring— 

Apr.21. 

1973 

Sum- 
mei  — 
July  4. 

1970 

Fall- 

Oct.  24. 

1970 

Winter- 

Unimpounded 
sectors 

Impounded 
sectors 

32.2 
4.0 

20 
8 

7.8 
.4 

0.1 
.2 

TABLE  4.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  REUTIVE  ABUNDANCE  Of 
BOATS  IN  IMPOUNDED  AND  UNIMPOUNDED  SECTORS  BY 
SEASON  (EXPRESSED  AS  BOATS  PER  LINEAL  MILE  OF 
STREAM  CHANNEL). 


at— 
-Zl, 
1973 


Sum- 
met—        Fall— 
Oct.  24, 
1970         im 


Sprini 

Apr.  21,       July  4, 
19: 


Winter- 

Feb.  6, 

1971 


Unimpounded 

sectors 

6.6 

4.6 

1.4 

0.1 

Impounded 

sectors 

.4 

1.2 

.03 

.61 

The  Importance  of  free-flowing  or  im- 
pounded river  areas  to  anglers  and  other  wa- 
ter-oriented recreationists  Is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  distribution  of  recreational 
activity.  The  results  of  this  study  Indicate 
that  the  preponderance  of  impounded  river 
areas  (391  miles)  supports  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  the  recreational  use  in  the 
study  area. 

In  the  past,  comparisons  of  recreational 
use  of  impounded  and  unimpounded  sectors 
have  been  confined  to  use  estimates  for  the 
summer  mouths  only.  These  comparisons 
eliminated  the  high  use  periods  for  the  un- 
impounded sectors  associated  with  salmon 
and  steelhead  fishing.  In  addition,  the  com- 
parisons were  often  made  utilizing  im- 
pounded waters  with  full  development  of  ac- 
cess and  picnic  facilities  In  contrast  to  un- 
impounded areas  with  little  or  no  develop- 
ment. 

Steelhead  and  salmon  angling  has  been 
relatively  unsuccessful  In  Impounded  sectors 
of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers.  With  the 
addition  of  each  Impoundment  in  the  last 
several  years,  use  by  anglers  has  shifted  and 
Intensified  tn  tlie  remaining  unimpounded 
river.  Salmon  and  steelhead  anglers  of  east- 
ern Washington  and  Oregon  who  are  not 
willing  to  travel  great  distances  to  pursue 
their  sport  are  confined  to  the  tallrace  areas 
below  each  dam.  A  major  portion  of  the  an- 
glers recorded  as  fishing  In  the  Impounded 
sectors  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers 
were  actually  fishing  in  the  fiowlng  area  Im- 
mediately below  the  dams.  If  this  angler  use 
would  have  been  classified  as  river  use,  rath- 
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ex  than  reservoir  use,  the  Importance  of  the 
unimpounded  sectors  to  anglers  would  have 
been  accentuated  further. 

Proximity  of  the  study  sectors  to  popula- 
tion centers  influences  the  amount  of  recre- 
ational use,  but  In  the  length  of  the  study 
area,  trie  influence  of  population  centers  was 
probably  equalized  for  both  Impounded  and 
unimpounded  sectors. 

Density  of  recreational  boats  was  greatest 
m  impounded  stream  sectors  In  all  seasons 
dispelling  the  theory  that  boaters  shun  flow- 
In";  waters  in  favor  of  reservoirs. 

The  distribution  of  recreational  use  on 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers  shows  that 
recreationists  prefer  unimpounded  sectors 
during  all  season.s  of  the  year.  In  light  of 
the  findings  of  this  study,  any  further  de- 
velopment of  dam.s  on  the  Columbia  or 
Snake  Rivers  would  result  In  a  net  loss  of 
recreational  value.  Extensive  compensation 
efforts  are  being  planned  to  restore  losses  of 
anadromous  fishery  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  Snake  Rivers.  Compensation  for 
sport  fisheries  on  salmon  and  strelhead  can- 
not be  accomplished  In  Impoundments. 
These  compensation  efforts  will  Increase 
angling  use  of  the  unimpounded  sectors  of 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers  and  fur- 
ther enhance  the  recreational  values  of  the 
free-flowing  river  sectors. 

Messrs.  Holubetz  and  Simons  of  the 
Idaho  Pish  and  Game  Department  and 
the  Washington  Department  of  CJarae, 
respectively,  collaborated  on  another 
study  that  further  details  the  relation- 
ship between  the  natural  condition  of 
the  canyon  and  the  wildlife  there : 

The  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers .  .  .  publicly  announced  in  1969  that 
Aaotln  Dam  was  one  of  the  mast  desirable 
of  the  proposed  hydroelectric  projects  in  the 
Ckjlumbia  River  system.  On  December  10, 
1969,  Major  Harold  L.  Mathlas.  Acting  Walla 
Walla  District  Engineer,  stated  that  the  pres- 
ent recreational  use  of  the  Asotin  Dam  Im- 
pact area  was  estimated  to  be  10,000  visitor 
days  and  would  increase  to  30,000  visitor 
days  upon  completion  of  the  project.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  Washington  Department 
of  Oame  from  1964  through  1968  Indicated 
that  use  of  this  sector  of  the  Snake  River 
by  hunters  and  fishermen  was  extensive. 
The  Ck>rp3  figure  of  10,000  visitor  days  for 
the  free-fiowlng  river  was  believed  to  be  far 
below  the  acttial  use  of  the  Impact  area. 

As  the  lower  Snake  Blver  was  Impounded, 
a  shift  of  an'gler  use  to  the  Impact  area  was 
noted.  Fishing  In  the  newly-created  Im- 
poundmenta  for  all  species  declined.  Fishing 
for  steelhead  in  Snake  Blver  reservoirs  has 
prorea  to  be  almoet  fruitless  based  on  a 
1869  sxttvey  of  f.shlng  In  Ice  Harbor  reser- 
voir versus  free-flowing  river  area.  An  ex- 
panded study  of  recreationists  distribution 
on  Snake  River,  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  this  study,  also  revealed  the  shift  of 
angler  use  to  free-flowing  sectors  of  Snake 
airer  .  .  . 

Construction  of  Asotin  Dam  would  elimi- 
nate the  qualities  that  now  attract  recre- 
atlooliits  to  the  impact  area.  Im{>oundment 
would  eliminate  most  flat  land  in  the  area 
Including  key  riparian  habitat  necessary  to 
sustain  huntable  upland  bird  populations  in 
contiguous  areas.  Most  all  recreational  use 
Is  concentrated  In  those  areas  that  have 
flat  land  adjacent  to  water.  Sand  beaches 
which  are  cleaned  and  renewed  by  the  high 
river  flows  wotild  also  be  eliminated. 

The  eteelhead  fishery  In  the  Impact  area 
1«  high  la  quality  aud  catch  per  unit  of 
effort  Is  comparable  to  the  best  steelhead 
fishing  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  Js 
dsmonstrated  when  comparing  creel  census 
effort  and  success  of  other  Washington  sum- 
«ner  run  steelhead  streams. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimate  that  the 
proposed  reservoir  behind  Asotin  Da:n  would 
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have  approximately  30,000  visitor  days  an- 
nually. If  this  estimate  Is  accurate,  construc- 
tion of  Asotin  Dam  would  result  In  at  least 
a  50  percent  reduction  of  recreational  use. 

Recreational  use  Is  clearly  not  the 
majcM*  issue  in  the  dei>ate  about  the  fu- 
ture of  Hells  Canyon,  but  it  is  certainly 
an  important  considei-ation.  It  has  been 
argued  that  reservoirs  offer  more  recre- 
ational opportunities  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people,  but  these  studies  have 
proven  that  a  free-flowing  Snake  River 
will  provide  greater  environmental  bene- 
fits than  reservoirs  created  by  hydro- 
electric dams. 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKI^UOMA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  my  previously  announced  policy,  I 
am  today  presenting  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  materials  furnished  to  me 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commissicn.  I 
vi'ould  especially'  like  to  draw  attention  to 
tlie  fact  that  comments  on  Notice  ld7&- 
II,  which  I  provided  for  the  Record  of 
July  24,  have  been  extended  to  August 
30, 1975.  Members  wishing  to  locate  other 
items  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record 
should  consult  those  of  June  2  and  25. 
and  July  9.  14,  15.  16,  17.  23.  and  24. 
Comments  on  Notics  1973-11 

AOB  1976-2:  The  Michigan  Democratic 
Party  ( Multl- Candidate  Political  Commit- 
tees) (Edited)  : 

Dear  Sirs:  1.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
18  U.S.C.  Section  608(f)  entitles  state  com- 
mittees and  their  subordinate  committees  to 
make  Independent  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  for  federal  office  In  an  amount 
up  to  $10,000  for  a  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  candidate  and  up  to  9J02 
times  the  VAP  for  a  United  States  Senate 
candidate. 

In  order  to  meet  all  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  federal  law  and  those  of 
our  state  laws  the  Michigan  Democratic 
Party  maintains  two  separate  accounts — one 
for  federal  elections  and  one  for  state  elec- 
tions. My  question  to  the  Commission  which 
I  seek  guidance  on  is  tills:  Even  though  the 
moneys  for  federal  elections  are  not  kept  In 
the  ofliclal  account  of  the  Michigan  Demo- 
cratic Party,  can  they  nevertheless  tte  used 
to  make  the  types  of  Independent  expendi- 
tures that  are  permitted  for  State  Central 
Committees? 

2.  Section  608(f)(3)  states  that  "A  State 
committee  of  a  political  party,  including  any 
subordinate  conunittee  of  a  State  commit- 
tee" may  not  make  an  expenditure  with  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  a  United  SUtes  sen- 
ator in  Michigan  of  more  than  2t  times  the 
VAP  or  for  a  United  States  representative, 
•10,000.  How  are  we  to  interpret  the  phrase 
"subordinate  committee"?  Iflchlgan  statute 
establishes  in  addition  to  a  State  Central 
Committee,  83  county  committees  and  19 
congressional  district  committees  of  each 
major  party.  There  are  some  interlocking  re- 
lationships between  these  organizations  and 
the  state  committee  but  these  relationships 
do  not  extend  to  our  controlling  their  deci- 
sions on  the  raising  or  expenditure  of  cam- 
paign funds.  Are  we  required  under  this  act 
to  Institute  a  new  system  of  control  such  as 
requesting  them  to  file  with  us  so  that  we 
can  make  a  consolidated  filing  of  all  ol  their 
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federal  election  expenditures  or  are  they  to 
be  treated  as  any  other  other  political  com- 
mittee and  therefore  limited  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1,000  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or 
are  both  they  and  the  state  committee  per- 
mitted to  make  separate  $10,000  expendi- 
tures? If  they  are  not  subordinate  commit- 
tees, I  woiild  presume  the  entire  expenditure 
limit  cited  above  would  apply  to  the  state 
committee.  Since  an  interpretation  that 
would  require  consolidated  reports  would  re- 
sult in  the  necessity  for  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
planation and  re-organlzation  within  our 
party,  I  would  urge  a  prompt  reT)onEe  to  this 
question." 

3.  Section  432(f)(2)  and  Section  433(e) 
and  Section  434(2)  all  state  that  a  political 
committee  which  Is  not  a  principal  campaign 
committee  "shall  not  file  the  required  re- 
ports or  statements  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tloii  Commission"  but  Instead  with  the  ap- 
propriate principal  campaipn  committee.  Is 
there  other  language  la  the  statirte  or  lesi-s- 
latlve  Intent  in  the  conference  committee 
report  that  would  Indicate  that  these  sec- 
tions do  not  apply  to  state  political  pariy 
committees?  A  literal  Interpretation  of  tills 
language  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  we.  as 
B  state  party,  would  have  to  file  a  complete 
statement  of  all  contributions  received  and 
all  expenditures  made  with  every  candidate 
whom  we  supported.  If  your  answer  to  my 
first  request  also  envisions  the  state  party 
consoUdatlnf;  the  reports  of  all  of  our  local 
party  committees.  I  believe  you  can  Immedi- 
ately see  the  horrendous  logistical  problems 
such  a  requirement  would  create.  It  also 
appears  to  me  the  Intent  of  this  statutory 
language  was  to  take  care  of  those  poUtlcal 
committees  who  were  supporting  one  candi- 
date but  were  not  the  principal  campaign 
committee.  Since  we  support  a  numbier  of 
candidates.  I  do  not  believe  it  wotUd  be 
practical  to  interpret  the  statute  any  other 
way  but  to  have  us  file  directly  with  your 
Commission.  We  will  need  an  answer  on  this 
question  well  In  advance  of  the  first  date  ou 
which  we  need  to  file. 

4.  Section  431(f)  (4)  (C)  excludes  from  the 
definition  of  expenditures,  communication  by 
any  membership  organization  to  Its  members. 
Since  we  are  a  membership  organization  In 
Michigan  and  since  the  state  party  is  not 
organized  prtmartly  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  election  of  any  person  to  federal 
office,  are  our  expenditures  for  our  newsletter 
not  an  expendltxirc  under  the  scope  of  the 
statute? 

5.  Does  Section  437a.  require  the  filing  of 
reports  by  local  political  committees  who  do 
not  receive  contributions  over  $1,000  or  make 
expenditures  over  $1,000  with  regard  to  fed- 
eral elections,  to  still  report  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  any  monevn  received  or 
expended  in  a  lesser  amount  which  are  used 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  a  federal  elec- 
tion? Does  the  phrase  "commits  any  act  di- 
rected to  the  public"  mean  that  such  routine 
activities  by  a  political  committee  as  putting 
up  a  poster  for  a  candidate  for  federal  office 
must  be  translated  into  a  dollar  value  and 
reported  to  the  Commission?  In  the  Interest 
of  not  subjecting  a  large  number  of  people 
to  crinUnal  prosecution  for  Innocent  actions, 
I  sugge&t  the  Commission  examine  carefuUy 
the  legislative  intent  behind  this  statute  aud 
write  strict  reguUitious  regarding  lt£  Inter- 
pretation. 

MOHLJET    A.    WlMOCSAD, 

Chairperaon. 

AOR  1975-3:  National  Bepublican  Con- 
gressional Committee  <Muiticandldat«  Polit- 
ical Committee)    (Edited) : 

Dear  CoMtuseiOKOis:  The  National  Be- 
publican Congressional  Conunittee  (herein- 
after "NBCC"),  a  poliUcal  committee  as  de- 
fined by  2  U.S.C.  Section  431(d),  hereby  re- 
queets  that  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion (hereUiafter  "FEC"),  tasue  an  advisory 
opinion  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  Section  437(f> 
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as  to  the  legality  of  the  tri  usactions  aud 
activities  described  In  this  le;ter. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facU  and  law  set 
forth  In  this  letter.  It  Is  requested  that  the 
PEC  advise  the  NRCC.  a  n  ultl-caudldate 
political  committee  as  define  I  by  18  UJS.C. 
Section  608(b)(2).  that  the  1  olio  wing  serv- 
ices and  property  which  it  p'ovldes  to  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  He  use  of  Repre- 
sentatives (hereinafter  "Memler"),  are  non- 
campaign  In  nature  and,  therefore,  do  not 
count  against  Its  $5,000  camp  iign  contribu- 
tion limitation  to  a  candidal  >  In  any  elec- 
tion (See  18  use.  Section  6n8(b)(2J)  aud 
also  do  not  apply  to  the  Met  ibier's  election 
expenditure  limitations.  (See  18  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 608(c)(1)(E)).  These  sei  vices  are: 

1.  The  NRCC's  preparing  and  printing 
newsletters,  questionnaires  an  1  other  print- 
ed matter  to  be  mailed  by  M  embers  under 
the  Congressional  frank. 

2.  The  NRCCs  reprinting  of  excerpts  from 
th»  Congressional  Record  to  be  mailed  by 
Members  under  the  Congressio  aal  frank. 

3.  The  NRCC's  paying  the  c<  9t  of  tabulat- 
ing re.sponses  to  questionnaii  es  sent  by  a 
Member  to  his  constituents  uider  the  Con- 
gressional frank  Including  the  ;o6t  of  using  a 
computer  for  such  tabiilation . 

4.  The  NRCC's  reimbursing  a  Member  for 
the  cost  of  newsletter  paper  pui  chased  by  the 
Member  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
Stationary  Room  to  be  used  br  the  Member 
In  preparing  materUls  to  be  laaUed  by  the 
Member  under  the  Congressioi  lal  frank. 

FACTS 

The  NRCC  is  a  political  con  inittee  as  de- 
fined In  2  U.S.C.  Section  431(d)  and  18  UJS.C. 
Section  591(d)  and  also  qualifies  as  a  multi- 
candidate  political  committee  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  Section  608(b)(2),  The  NRCC, 
which  was  founded  in  1866.  hai  traditionally 
provided  various  forms  of  .su[>port  to  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  connection  wtih  Vielr  fulfilling 
their  duties  as  federal  officeholders. 

The  NRCC  provides  to  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  variety 
of  services  to  assist  the  Metibers  in  ful- 
flUlng  their  duties  as  federal  officeholders  and 
In  keeping  their  constituents  Informed  on 
matters  pending  before  the  Souse.  These 
•ervlces  are  not  directed  to  a  W  ember's  cam- 
paign efforts.  On  the  contrary'  they  permit 
a  Member  to  provide  citizens  ia  hla  District 
with  accurate  and  up-to-date  Ir  formation  on 
the  Important  Issues  In  Congross  as  well  as 
•Uowlng  the  Member  to  receive  and  tabulate 
the  opinions  of  his  constituents  on  these 
same  issues. 

The  monetary  allowance  whi:h  a  Member 
receives  from  the  federal  government  Is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  or  these  non- 
eampalgn  services.  The  NRCC  lias  for  many 
years  provided  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
funds  for  said  services  and  lias  furnished 
certain  of  these  services  in  kind  to  Members. 

The  following  services  are  (kmong  those 
which  the  NRCC  has  tradltiodaUy  supplied 
to  Members  for  non-campalgq  purposes: 

1.  The  NRCC's  preparing  (,nd  printing 
newsletters,  questionnaires  and  other  print- 
ed matter  to  be  mailed  by  a  Member  under 
the  Congressional  frank. 

2.  The  NRCC's  reprinting  of  (  xcerpts  from 
the  Congressional  Record  to  le  mailed  by 
Members  under  the  Congressioi  al  frank. 

3.  The  NRCC's  paying  the  coi  t  of  tabulat- 
ing responses  to  questlonnain  s  sent  by  a 
Member  to  his  constituents  un  ler  the  Con- 
gressional frank,  Including  the  :x)at  of  using 
a  computer  for  such  tabulation. 

4.  The  NRCC's  relmbxirslng  a  Member  for 
the  cost  of  newsletter  paper  j  urchased  by 
the  Member  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Stationery  Room  to  be  used  by  the 
Member  in  preparing  materials  to  be  mailed 
by  the  Member  under  the  ( ongres-sional 
frank. 
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Steven  Stockmeyek, 

Executive  Director,  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee. 

AOR  1975-5:  Contributions  for  Campaign 
Debts  Incurred  Prior  to  December  31,  1972 
(Requests  Summarized  by  the  Commission) : 

Facts:  Candidates  who  ran  for  federal  of- 
fice in  1970  and  1971  have  outstanding  debts 
remaining  from  their  respective  election 
campaigns.  Solely  to  liquidate  these  past 
debts,  the  former  candidates  and  their  cam- 
paign committees  have  been  accepting  con- 
tributions from  a  variety  of  legitimate 
sources.  The  former  candidates  and  their 
campaign  committees  wish  to  continue  ac- 
cepting such  contributions  if  this  is  per- 
mitted by  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  as  revised  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  amendments  of  1974 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act"). 

Source:  WUlIam  B.  Stanley.  12-13-74,  Taft 
'71  Committee.  5-21-75. 

Issues:  (1)  To  what  extent  Is  the  Act 
applicable  to  current  contributions  made 
solely  for  repayment  of  debts  stemming  from 
federal  election  campaigns  which  ended 
prior  to  December  31,  1971? 

Smirce:  WUliam  B.  Stanlev.  12-13-74,  Taft 
'71  Committee.  5-21-75. 

(2)  If  18  U.S.C.  Section  608  Is  applicable 
to  current  contributions  made  solely  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  stemming  from  a  federal 
election  campaign  ending  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  are  these  contributions  to  be 
reported  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
as  relating  to  a  prior  election  or  should  these 
be  Included  within  and  counted  toward  the 
limitations  provided  for  the  next  forthcoming 
federal  election  csimpalgn? 

Source-  Taft  '71  Committee.  5-21-75. 

(3)  If  18  U.S.C.  Section  608  is  applicable 
to  current  contributions  made  solely  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  stemming  from  a  federal 
election  campaign  ending  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972,  Is  a  distinction  made  between 
contributions  by  the  candidate  and  his  Im- 
mediate family,  and  contributions  by  some 
other  person? 

Source:  WUliam  B.  Stanley.  12-13-74.  Taft 
'71  Committee.  5-21-75. 

Sources  (A.O.R.  1975-5) :  William  B.  Stan- 
ley, 17  Meadow  Lane.  Box  1129,  Norwich, 
Connecticut  06360.  Taft  '71  Committee, 
through  Its  Attorney.  Richard  Roberts,  care 
of  Richard  Roberts.  Esquire.  Taft,  Stettlnlus 
&  Holllster,  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  45202. 

AOR  1975-6:  Campaign  Debts  Incurred 
During  the  Period  of  January  1,  1973  through 
December  31.  1974,  Inclusive  (Request  Sum- 
marized by  the  ConrnUssIon) : 

Facts:  Candidates  for  federal  office  In  1974 
have  outstanding  debts  remaining  from  their 
respective  campaigns.  If  there  is  no  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1974  as  revised  by  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Act"),  several  different 
approaches  are  proposed  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  outstanding  financial  obligation: 

(a)  Former  candidate  wishes  to  personally 
pay  her  debts  and  the  debts  of  her  campaign 
committee. 

Source:  JoAnn  Saunders.  2-8-75. 

(b)  Former  candidates  and  their  campaign 
committee  wish  to  accept  from  other  political 
committees  contributions  to  be  used  solely 
to  liquidate  past  campaign  debts. 

Source:  Republican  Congreiislonal  Boosters 
Club.  2-5-75,  Representative  Richard  Kelley. 
6-«-75. 

(c)  Former  candidate  wishes  to  cancel  a 
debt  owed  to  him  by  his  campaign  commit- 
tee and,  if  appropriate,  have  the  debt  be 
treated  as  a  contribution  made  in  1974. 
Creditor  of  a  campaign  committee  wishes  to 
cancel  the  debt  owed  him  by  the  committee 
and  treat  it  as  a  contribution  made  in 
1974. 

Source:  Representative  RlchardKon  Preyer. 
2-10-75.  Democrats  for  Harlan.  5-22  75. 
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(d)  A  campaign  committee  owed  a  private 
siu-vey  organization  two  thousand  dollars  for 
1974  election  campaign  services.  In  1974  a 
private  individual  pledged  to  pay  this  amount 
In  behalf  of  the  committee,  and  executed  a 
note  In  this  amount  In  favor  of  the  survey 
company.  This  pledge  was  duly  reported  by 
the  committee  to  the  previous  supervisory 
officer  in  the  report  covering  the  last  quarter 
of  1974.  However,  the  survey  company  did 
not  agree  to  accept  the  note  in  satisfaction 
of  the  committee's  debt  until  after  Januarv 
1,  1975.  ' 

Source:  Hart  for  Senate  Committee 
4-23-75. 

Issues:  (1)  Is  18  U.S.C.  Section  608  appli- 
cable to  current  contributions  made  solely  to 
pay  debts  from  a  federal  election  campaign 
held  during  the  period  of  January  1,  1973 
through  December  31,  1974.  Inclusive? 

Source:  JoAnn  Saunders.  2-3-75,  Republi- 
can Congressional  Boosters  Club.  2-6-75. 
Representative  Richard  Kelley.  5-e-75,  Rep- 
resentative David  Emery  Committee  5-14-75. 
James  R.  Soles.  4-30-75. 

(2)  If  18  U.S.C.  Section  608  Is  applicable 
to  current  contributions  made  solely  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  stemming  from  a  federal 
election  campaign  held  during  the  period  of 
January  1,  1973  through  December  31,  1974, 
Inclusive,  are  these  contributions  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  Election  Commission  as 
relating  to  a  prior  election  or  should  these 
be  Included  within  and  counted  toward  the 
limitations  provided  for  the  next  forthcom- 
ing campaign? 

Source:  Republican  Congressional  Boosterii 
Clubs.  2-5-75.  Representative  Richard  Kelly. 
5-6-75,  Representative  David  Emery  Com- 
mittee, 5-14-75. 

(3)  If  18  U.S.C.  Section  608  Is  applicable 
to  current  contributions  made  solely  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  incurred  during  the 
period  January  1.  1973  through  Decmber  31, 
1974,  Inclusive,  is  a  distinction  made  between 
contributions  by  the  candidate  and  his  Im- 
mediate family  and  contributions  by  some 
other  persons? 

Source:  JoAnn  Saunders.  2-3-75,  Republi- 
can Congressional  Boosters  Club.  2-5-75. 
Representative  Richard  Kelly,  5-6-75,  Hep- 
resentatlve  David  Emery  Committee,  5-14-76, 
James  R.  Soles.  4-30-75. 

(4)  Is  the  1974  Act  applicable  In  a  situa- 
tion in  which  (a)  a  political  committee  owed 
a  private  research  group  $2,000  for  1974  cam- 
paign services,  (b)  an  individual  supporter 
of  that  political  committee  executed  a  prom- 
issory note  in  that  amount  in  favor  of  the 
creditor  in  1974,  (c)  the  committee  acknowl- 
edged the  note  as  a  pledge  which  was  duly 
reported  In  the  committee's  report  covering 
the  last  quarter  of  1974,  (d)  but  the  note 
is  not  itself  accepted  by  the  creditor  In  satis- 
faction of  the  committee's  debt  until  Janu- 
ary 1, 1975? 

Source:  Hart  for  Senate  Committee. 
4-23-75. 

(5)  If  a  creditor  of  a  campaign  Is  willing 
to  cancel  a  campaign  debt  incurred  during 
the  period  of  January  1, 1973  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  inclusive,  does  the  cancellation 
constitute  a  personal  contribution  under  18 
U.S.C.  Section  608  and  should  it  thus  be 
treated  as  any  other  contribution  to  repay 
rtmpaign  debts? 

Source:  Representative  Richardson  Prever. 
3-10-75. 

Sources  (A.O.R.  1975-6)  : 

Democrats  for  Harlan,  adopted  request  by 
Murray  T.  Johnson,  care  of  Democrats  for 
Harlan,  238  Argyle  Avenue,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  72809.  By  Its  Request  Dated:    5-22-75. 

Representative  David  Emery  Committee, 
care  of  Robert  N.  Pyle,  425  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515.  By 
its  Request  Dated:  5-14-75. 

Hart  for  Senate  Committee,  care  of  Harold 
A.  Haddon,  Esquire,  Suite  1130  Capitol  Life 
Center,  Iflth  at  Orant  Street,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado 80203,  By  its  Request  Dated:  4-23-75. 
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Representative!  Richard  Kelly,  adopted  re- 
quest by  Representative  John  J.  Rhodes, 
care  of  Honorable  Richard  Kelly,  1130  Long- 
worth  House  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC.  20515.  By  Its  Request  Dated:  6-6-75. 

Representative  Richardson  Preyer,  care  of 
Honorable  Richardson  Preyer,  403  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515.  By  Its  Request  Dated:  2-10-75. 

Republican  Congressional  Boosters  Club, 
care  of  I.  Lee  Potter,  Executive  Director,  300 
New  Jersey  Avenue,  S.E.,  Suite  522,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C.  20003.  By  its  Request  Dated:  2-5- 

75. 

JoAnn  Saunders,  2123  Alameda  Drive,  Or- 
lando. Florida  32801.  By  her  Request  Dated: 
2-3-75. 

James  R.  Soles,  215  Vassar  Drive,  Newark, 
Delaware  19711.  Ey  His  Request  Dated:  4- 
30-75. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Chairman,     for     the     Federal     Election 
Comviission. 
Date:  June  IP,  1975. 


ANOTHER  DEFEAT  FOR  THE  CAUSE 
OF  PEACE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Record  contains  an  explanation  of  my 
deep  disappointment  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  military  procurement  ap- 
propriations, which  I  voted  again.st.  In 
particular,  I  spoke  of  the  decision  not  to 
adopt  the  Senate's  limited  prohibition 
on  MaRV  testing  as  a  defeat  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  sanity.  My  remarks 
referred  to  an  article  which  more  fully 
relates  my  position  on  the  MaRV  ques- 
tion, and  my  reasons  for  thinking  it  such 
an  important  issue.  I  should  here  like  to 
introduce  the  full  text  of  the  article, 
which  I  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
ferees still  had  a  chance  to  adopt  the 
Senate's  sane  approach  to  MaRV  testing: 

MIRV,  MaRV,  and  the  Balance  op  Terror 
"A  screaming  comes  across  the  sky.  It  has 
happened  before,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  to  it  now.  It  is  too  late." — Thomas 
Pynchon,  "Gravity's  Rainbow." 

The  balance  of  terror:  though  the  biggest 
of  subjects,  one  seldom  hears  it  discussed. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  of  how  technical  the 
issue  so  quickly  becomes:  accuracy  versus 
throwweight;  MIRV's  against  silos;  Tridents, 
Mlnutemen  III,  land  mobile  systems,  stra- 
tegic cruise,  counter-force  and  verifica- 
tion ...  Or  perhaps  It  is  the  very  impor- 
tance of  the  problem  that  hides  it  from 
scrutiny:  the  consequences  of  any  major 
shift  in  the  balance  are  so  plainly  disastrous 
that  we  avert  our  eyes.  Let  the  generals  mold 
the  specific  contours  of  the  terror,  let  the 
experts  fiddle  with  the  fine  tuning,  while  we 
attend  to  problems  more  susceptible  to  the 
processes  of  ordinary  thought. 

The  military  procurement  bill  for  Fiscal 
Year  1976,  now  past  both  Houses  and  await- 
ing conference,  is  our  heritage  from  two  dec- 
ades of  leaving  it  to  the  generals.  Over  the 
last  month,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
carefully  preserved  this  dubious  heritage  by 
passing  up  numerous  opportunities  to  re- 
strict the  development  of  new  arms  tech- 
nology. The  only  significant  opportunitv 
remaining  was  kept  alive  by  the  Senate  last 
week,  when  it  passed  (by  a  vote  of  43-41)  a 
measure  that  would— at  least  provisionally— 
prevent  the  testing  and  deployment  of  MaRV 
(under  the  Senate  amendment  testing  would 
be  permitted  only  if  the  Soviet  Union  tested 
iw  own  MaRV,  or  if  the  Soviet  Union  took 
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action  which  made  MaRV  testing  "essential" 
to  our  national  security) .  Since  the  House 
has  already  refvised  to  pass  this  restriction, 
a  key  decision  about  the  future  of  the  arms 
race  is  about  to  be  made,  behind  closed 
doors,  by  House  and  Senate  conferees. 

Whatever  the  factors  that  determine  their 
final  decision,  its  implications  are  already  a 
matter  of  very  public  record;  the  story  of 
MIRV,  MaRV's  deadly  elder  cousin,  is  a  clear 
Illustration  of  how  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  MaRV,  if  not  prevented,  will  severe- 
ly disrupt  the  fragile  strategic  balance  t)e- 
tween  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  that  balance  has 
been  based  on  the  mutual  certainty  that  a 
first  strike  by  one  would  be  countered  by  an 
equally  lethal  blow.  Hardened  ICBM  silos 
guaranteed  each  nation  a  second  strike  ca- 
pacity, whose  certain  deadlines  became  the 
indispensable  fulcrum  of  the  balance  of 
terror. 

The  U.S.  decision  in  19C9  to  test  MIRV 
(Multiple  Independently-targeted  Re-entry 
Vehicles)  posed  a  significant  threat  to  this 
balance.  Given  warheads  of  sufficient  ac- 
curacy and  yield,  the  existence  of  missiles 
which  could  each  deliver  warheads  to  a 
number  of  silo  targets  rendered  land-based 
ICBM's  suddenly — and  painfully — vulnerable. 
The  consequent  spectre  of  an  American  first 
strike  potential  seriously  upset  the  tenuous 
nuclear  balance.  And  that  balance  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  restored  when 
the  Soviets  so  predictably  developed  their 
own  MIRV;  for  when  both  sides  are  con- 
vinced that  the  adversary  may  be  achieving 
a  preemptive  capability,  the  result,  clearly, 
is  le,ss,  not  more  stability. 

Significant  in  maintaining  some  sense  of 
continued  stabUity — despite  MIRV— has 
been  the  fact  that,  by  itself,  MIRV  does  not 
give  a  first-strike  capability.  There  are  three 
crucial  factors  in  achieving  such  a  capabil- 
ity. The  first  is  numbers — and  it  is  here  that 
MIRV  was  such  a  breakthrough,  since  it 
could  vastly  Increase  the  sheer  numbers  of 
striking  warheads  without  requiring  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  number  of  missiles. 
Having  once  arrived  near  their  targets,  how- 
ever, warheads  still  face  the  formidable  task 
of  destroying  a  concrete  sUo. 

Two  factors  determine  whether  the  ex- 
ploding warhead  will  fulfill  Its  task.  The 
first  Is  yield  (the  power  of  the  blast,  meas- 
ured In  mega,  or  kllotons);  and  the  second 
is  accuracy.  Of  the  two,  accuracy  Is — surpris- 
ingly— considerably  more  significant  (tech- 
nically, it  is  said  to  be  as  important  as  the 
cube  of  the  yield;  meaning  that  If  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  warheads  Is  three  times  that 
of  the  Soviets',  theirs  will  be  as  effective  as 
ours  only  If  they  are  twenty-seven  times 
more  powerful).  Thus,  It  is  clear  that  any 
breakthrough  in  the  accuracy  of  warheads 
will  bring  us  close  to  accomplishing  a  first- 
strike  capacity. 

MaRV,  the  Maneuverable  Re-entry 
Vehicle,  places  us  on  the  verge  of  a  break- 
through. Utilizing  a  TV,  radar  or  infra-red 
terminal  guidance  system,  a  MaRV  warhead 
will  strike  within  little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  its  target.  Such  startling  accu- 
racy will  wreak  havoc  with  even  the  hardest 
concrete  silo;  It  has  been  calculated  that  a 
standard  Mlnuteman  in  warhead  of  only 
170  kllotons  would,  with  such  accuracy,  have 
a  99.9%  kiU  probability  against  a  Soviet  sUo, 
while  even  a  forty  kiloton  Poseidon  warhead 
would  strike  with  a  99%  likelihood  of  a  kill. 

MaRV  la  still  in  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment; although  preliminary  tests  have  been 
made  on  a  related,  though  far  cruder  weapon 
(known  as  "evasive  MaRV"),  we  are  still 
nearly  five  years  away  from  being  able  to 
test  MaRV  itself.  And  since  testing  is  a 
prerequisite  for  deployment,  this  major  hur- 
dle continues  to  stand  between  us  and  the 
nightmare  vision  of  young  MaRV  working 
hand-in-hand  with  the  more  mature  MIRV 
to  throw  the  strategic  balance. uncontrollably 
out  of  whack. 
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The  point  Is,  to  keep  that  hurdle  there. 

A  pecullEU'  feature  of  such  systems  as  MIRV 
and  MaRV  niakes  the  pre-testlng  stage  abso- 
lutely vital  to  any  effort  to  control  these 
technological  monsters.  Testing,  unlike  de- 
velopment or  deployment,  can  be  detected 
without  introducing  Inspection  agencies  on- 
to the  territory  of  the  foe.  Thus,  If  the  U.S. 
could  sit  down  at  the  SALT  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  agree  that  neither  will  test 
or  deploy  MaRV,  the  agreement  could  be 
easUy  implemented.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  negotiations  take  place  only  after 
MaRV  is  tested,  the  difficulties  of  detecting 
Its  deployment  would  make  both  the  nego- 
tiating process  and  subsequent  Inspection 
ellorts  far  more  difficult.  We  would  be  left 
in  the  same  position  that  we  were  in  after 
testing  MffiV:  enforcement  of  the  SALT 
agreement  limiting  deployment  of  MIRV  will 
depend,  to  a  large  exteiit,  on  faith;  and,  per- 
haps even  more  importantly,  although  its  use 
Is  currently  limited — in  principle — by  the 
Vladivo.?tok  .'Vgreement.  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  the  MIRV  systems  will  soon  be  dis- 
mantled. MIRV  is  a  hard  and  current  reality, 
which,  by  its  very  existence,  continues  to  fos- 
ter suspicion  and  instability. 

M.tRV  politics  should  have  as  Its  goal  a 
permanent,  negotiated  ban  on  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  MaRV.  In  order  to  show 
tiie  Soviet  Union  that  despite  our  wide  lead 
in  developing  MaRV  we  seriously  hope  and 
intend  never  to  deploy  it,  the  Congress  should 
prohibit  tlie  expenditure  of  funds  to  test 
either  MaRV  or  "evasive  MaRV."  Such  a  lim- 
ited prohibition,  which  would  not  even  re- 
quire halting  MaRV  research  and  develop- 
ment, would  assure  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
U.S.  is  serious  about  avoiding  the  next  quali- 
tative leap  in  the  arms  race  and  would  thus 
facilitate  progress  toward  the  goal  of  a  nego- 
tiated and  permanent  ban  on  MaRV  testing. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  reason  not  to 
prohibit  MaRV  tests.  American  policy  has 
always  been  that  we  do  not  seek  to  achieve 
a  first  strike  capability — which  Is  the  only 
possible  purpose  for  MaRV.  And  since  the 
Soviet  Union  is  well  behind  us  In  MaRV  de- 
velopment, we  lack  the  excuse  that  It  is  the 
Russians,  not  ourselves,  who  are  escalating 
the  balance  of  terror.  The  only  remaining 
explanation  of  a  decision  to  test  MaRV  would 
be  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  so  dazzled  by 
our  own  technological  genius  that  we  cannot 
resist  it;  that  however  compelling  the  rea- 
sons not  to  test  and  deploy  our  technology, 
we  will  do  so  anyway,  because  it  Is  of  our 
nature  to  do  so. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  our  national  character 
is  not  so  fatally  flawed;  that  we  are.  In  fact, 
capable  of  rejecting  the  lure  of  technological 
dazzle  when  it  becomes  demonstrably  dan- 
gerous and  irrational.  Adoption  of  the  Sen- 
ate's limited  prohibition  on  MaRV  testing 
will  not  make  up  for  the  current  Congress' 
general  willingness  to  embrace  the  appalling 
heritage  of  the  arms  race;  but  It  will  provide 
a  signal,  to  the  nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  world,  that  restraint  and  rationality  are 
becoming  part  of  America's  policies  on  mili- 
tary development. 


CONGRESS'  RATE  OF  SUCCESS  IN 
OVERRIDING  VETOES  OP  PRES- 
IDENT FORD  BEST  IN  20TH 
CENTURY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  th^t  with  the  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  House  yesterday 
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I  should  also  point  out 
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Ford's  vetoes  have  been 
veto  variety,  affording 
portunity  to  afBrm  the  will 
by  overruling  his  action 
Presidential  vetoes  have 
by  a  bare  handful  of  voten 
dent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
gin  in  the  House  of  384  to 
the  veto  of  S.  66  marks 
a  new  phase  in  the 
ship  with  Congress.  When 
convenes  in  September, 
the  President's  veto  of 
education   division 
by  an  equally  convincing 
further  demonstrate  that 
people  will  not  stand  for 
through  an  Executive 
and  paralysis  which  ignore^ 
needs  of  all  our  citizens. 

I  have  reprinted  below 
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toes  and  Congressional 
riding  those  vetoes  since 
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ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

TERIOR   JACK   W.   CAILSON 
WITH    IDAHO    MININ<p 
TION 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  :;YMMS 


OP    OAHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJ  ENTATTV^S 

Wednesday.  July  21,  1975 
(r. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speak 
pleased  to  learn  that  the 
retary  of  the  Interior  foi 
Minerals,  Dr.  Jack  W.  Carl4)n 
out  to  the  beautiful  Firs 
Idaho  last  week  to  meet  w 
Mining  Association  In  their 
in  Coeur  d'Alene. 

It  is  always  reassuring 
ranking  member  of  the  ex- 
go  out  to  the  grassroots 
ties  with  the  people  who  mike 
Nation  work. 

It  is  even  more  reassurink,  however,  to 
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read  the  speech  which  Jack  Carlson 
made  before  those  people  in  their  con- 
vention assembled  on  the  shores  of  one 
of  America's  most  beautiful  lakes.  In  his 
speech.  Jack  Carlson  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  Is  running 
head-on  into  a  situation  where  we  will 
be  faced  with  mineral  shortages  similar 
to  the  energy  shortage  which  now  handi- 
caps our  economy  and  complicates  our 
unemployment  picture. 

Mr.  Carlson  does  an  excellent  job  of 
pointing  out  that  the  public  lands  con- 
tain large  areas  which  hold  potential 
mineral  resources  which  this  Nation  will 
need.  He  further  points  out  that  the 
withdi'awals  from  the  public  lands  for 
various  worthwhile  purposes  has  now 
proceeded  so  far  that  55  percent  of  the 
public  lands  are  closed  to  mineral  entry. 
He  added  that  Implementation  of  cur- 
rent proposals  for  further  withdrawals 
will — if  adopted — Increase  that  total  to 
78  percent  of  the  public  lands  closed  for- 
ever to  mineral  exploration. 

Mr.  Carlson  sounded  the  call  for  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  future  proposals 
to  lock  this  Nation  away  from  its  own 
mineral  riches.  His  is  no  extremist  posi- 
tion, he  only  asks  this  Nation  to  con- 
sider its  own  future  needs  for  minerals 
when  it  is  considering  removing  lands 
from  the  public  domain  for  single  pur- 
pose use. 

It  is  a  wise  and  needed  warning,  and 
I  commend  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
his  foresight.  I  am  pleased  that  he  chose 
the  mineral  rich  State  of  Idaho  as  a 
sounding  board  for  his  statements.  I  urge 
all  Members,  particularly  Members  from 
the  Western  States  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  read  Secretai-y  Carlson's  speech,  which 
follows : 

Remarks  op  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Jack  W.  Carlson 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Good  Morn- 
ing, ladies  and  gentlemen.  Thanfe  you  for 
Inviting  me  out  here  into  the  beautiful 
mountain  West  which  I  call  home.  Thank 
you  also  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  about  a  problem  which  this  Na- 
tion will  have  to  face  up  to  In  the  very  near 
future. 

The  problem  Is — stated  simply— how  are  we 
going  to  keep  on  supplying  the  minerals 
which  this  Nation  needs,  in  the  increasing 
quantities  which  will  be  required  In  the  ne.xt 
two  decades? 

I  am  well  aware  that  government  may 
make  plans,  and  government  may  pass  laws, 
and  government  may  change  the  regulatory 
climate  which  can  have  a  very  marked  effect 
upon  your  Industry — but  I  am  also  aware 
that  minerals  do  not  come  out  of  the  ground 
In  accordance  with  governmental  regulation. 
Minerals  do  not  come  out  of  these  mountains 
and  Into  gondola  cars  by  reason  of  a  legis- 
lative action.  I  am  aware  that  minerals  must 
be  mined — and  they  must  be  mined  by  you — 
before  this  Nation  can  benefit  from  their  use. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  address  the  problem 
of  continued  suflBcleney  In  mineral  supplies 
here  In  beautiful  Coeur  d'Alene.  This  area 
Is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  important  In 
mineral  production,  yet  Its  very  beauty  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Nation  Is  now 
on  a  collision  course  between  the  two  dis- 
parate concepts — the  production  of  minerals 
ou  the  one  side  and  the  preservation  of 
beauty  on  the  other  side.  Can  we  achieve  en- 
vironmental objectives  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  minerals?  Can 
we  afford  to  dedicate  land  to  a  single  pur- 
pose \ise — If  that  land  Is  needed  for  many 
purposes  and  if  that  land  Is  suited  to  many 
need.??   Coeur  d'Alene  is  a  fitting  stage  for 
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this  discussion.  Idaho's  mineral  production 
in  1974  was  valued  at  $196  mlUlon,  with  Sho- 
shone  Coimty  contributing  over  half  of  that 
total.  Idaho  leads  the  Nation  as  a  domestic 
primary  producer  of  silver,  is  second  in  lead 
and  fifth  in  the  production  of  zinc— yet 
Idaho,  together  with  the  other  mineral  pro- 
ducing states,  is  not  producing  anywhere 
near  enough  of  these  three  minerals  to  sat- 
isfy the  Nation's  needs.  Last  year  we  im- 
ported 70  percent  of  the  silver  we  used.  60 
percent  of  the  zinc  and  20  percent  of  the 
lead. 

The  amounts  of  these  three  important 
minerals  which  we  will  reqxUre  In  the  next 
two  decades  will  certainly  Increase.  We  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  reduce  our  Imports  of 
these  metals,  but  we  certainly  want  to  en- 
courage domestic  production.  We  need  to  re- 
mind this  Nation  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  minerals  Is  equally  Important  to  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  energy.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  living  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  want. 

In  1974.  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — which  Is  an  official  arm  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — studied  the  Im- 
plications of  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
supplies  for  lead,  zinc,  and  silver.  At  that 
time,  we  had  been  jolted  heavily  by  the 
cartel  actions  of  the  OPEC  nations  In  turn- 
ing off  the  flow  of  cheap,  seemingly  inex- 
haustible crude  oil.  The  Nation  had  to  de- 
termine if  there  was  a  chance  that  our  sup- 
plies of  lead,  zinc  and  sliver  could  be  shut 
off  In  the  same  manner,  and  we  had  to 
determine  what  the  results  would  be  to  the 
Nation's  economy,  and  to  the  Nation's  safety. 

The  results  of  that  study,  which  relied 
heavily  upon  statistical  Information  com- 
piled  by  our  Bureau  of  Mines,  were  that  we 
could  not  be  hit  with  a  cartel-caused  catas- 
trophe lu  these  metals,  similar  to  the  cartel- 
caused  catastrophe  In  the  crude  oil  situa- 
tion. However,  It  was  definitely  seen  that 
short  term  supply  disruptions  were  possible 
and  that  they  should  be  avoided  to  the 
extent  possible.  We  are  monitoring  and  will 
continue  to  monitor  that  situation. 

No  matter  the  extent  of  the  disruptions 
which  are  possible.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
must  expand  domestic  production — If- we  are 
to  continue  our  economic  growth  and  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  maintain  a  position  of 
national  security,  free  from  outside  dangers. 

We  estimate  that  the  growth  of  demand 
Is  in  the  nature  of  1.4%  for  lead;  1.2%  per 
year  for  silver  and  2.6%  per  year  for  zinc. 
We  are  forecasting  annual  U.S.  primary  de- 
mand In  the  year  2000  as  being  1.6  million 
short  tons  of  lead;  3.1  million  short  ton* 
of  zinc  and  230  mlUlon  troy  ounces  of  silver. 
It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  the  con- 
tinued dedication  of  public  lands  to  a  single 
purpose  use  will  not  help  the  Industry  sup- 
ply America  needs.  Somehow  we  must  remove 
some  of  the  restrictions  which  are  hamper- 
lug  our  efforts — and  your  efforts — to  pro- 
duce the  needed  minerals  In  the  quanUtles 
needed  for  an  economically  healthy  Nation. 

Obviously,  the  demand  Is  increasing  and 
win  continue  to  Increase.  Even  If  Zero  Pecu- 
lation Growth  could  be  achieved  next  year— 
the  requirements  of  people  who  are  already 
alive  would  dictate  that  we  must  Increase 
our  mineral  production. 

While  common  sense  Indicates  that  we 
must  increase  accessibility  to  minerals-— 
there  are  many  activities  and  actions  cur- 
rently tmder  consideration,  each  of  which 
will  reduce  accessibility  of  lands  for  mineral 
production. 

In  our  part  of  the  world,  for  example,  con- 
sider the  following:  There  Is  a  proposal  to 
establish  the  Hells  Canyon  National  Recre- 
ational Area,  which  action  would  prohibit 
dam  constritction  and  create  a  national 
recreation  area  on  the  Middle  Snake  River. 
This  proposal  has  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  Is  supported  by  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon and  Idaho. 
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Although  the  southern  part  of  this  beau- 
tiful area  contains  potentiaUy  significant 
copper  deposits  and  one  active  producing 
jnine  immediately  adjacent  to  the  south, 
we  must  remember  that  the  NRA  proposal — 
If  enacted — would  permanently  prohibit  fu- 
ture mineral  entry  in  the  area.  The  Admin- 
istration proposes  that  no  further  action  on 
NRA  designation  go  forward  until  the  on- 
going mineral  study  by  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Geological  Survey  is  completed 
in  1976. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  con- 
ducting claim  validity  examinations  on  ap- 
proximately 7,000  claims  staked  within  the 
sawtooth  National  Forest.  The  mineral  po- 
tential study  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geological  Survey  put  on  record  the  fact 
that  this  area  contains  large  undeveloped 
mineral  resources  and  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  mineralized  and  potentially  produc- 
tive regions  in  Idaho. 

Governor  Andrus  wants  the  size  of  Idaho 
wilderness  area  Increased  over  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  President.  The 
Governor  has  proposed  upplng  the  acreage 
to  1.8  million  acres,  and  environmental  orga- 
nizations are  pushing  for  a  2.3  million  acre 
figure.  Because  this  area  Is  so  beautiful,  it 
Ifl  very  attractive  to  environmentalists  who 
seek  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

Each  proposal  to  establish  a  wilderness 
area  can  be  defended  logically  because  so 
much  of  the  mountain  West  fits  the  qualifi- 
cations people  have  In  mind  when  they  use 
the  words  "wilderness  area."  But  we  must 
consider  the  other  needs  of  man,  in  addition 
to  his  need  for  unspoiled  beauty  In  his  west- 
ern scenery.  And  we  must  consider  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  the  addition  of  more  and 
more  wilderness  areas.  Is  it  possible  to  add 
i^)  so  many  "good"  proposals  that  their  sum 
total  Is  "bad"? 

As  of  November  1973,  37  Idaho  areas  total- 
ling 4  and  a  quarter  million  acres  were  iden- 
tified as  either  existing  or  potential  Forest 
Service  wilderness  area.  In  Montana,  46  areas 
totaling  3.6  million  acres  were  identified; 
in  Oregon,  22  areas  with  more  than  a  million 
acres;  and  In  Washington  there  are  29  areas 
comprising  more  than  two  million  acres. 

If  all  of  these  wilderness  areas  are  Incor- 
porated Into  the  Wilderness  System,  over  II 
million  acres  will  be  removed  from  mineral 
entry  on  the  public  domain. 

A  summary  of  all  the  public  domain  shows 
that  56 %  of  It  has  already  barred  from  ac- 
cess for  mineral  exploration  or  production, 
and  that  percentage  figure  will  rise  to  78% 
If  all  pending  proposals  are  adopted.  Can  we 
afford  to  dedicate  such  a  tremendous  part  of 
our  available  land  to  the  luxury  of  one-pur- 
pose use? 

If  each  and  every  one  of  these  proposed 
wilderness  areas  is  a  good  proposal — if  each 
and  every  one  would  make  a  valued  contri- 
bution as  a  wilderness — can  we  afford  the 
contributions  and  still  remain  strong  and 
secure  In  our  Nation's  supply  of  minerals 
which  are  absolutely  required? 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration  Is 
currently  asking  Congress  for  Increased  ap- 
propriations which  would  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  pUot  power  plant  in  the  Raft 
River  Valley,  a  plant  which  will  produce 
energy  from  geothermal  steam.  Yet,  geo- 
thermal  steam  Is  no  longer  the  darling  of 
the  environmentalists — and  we  have  the  suit 
filed  by  the  Sierra  Club  to  halt  geothermal 
development  as  proof  of  this  activity.  The 
new  concern  for  the  environment  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  geothermal  brines  may  pose  an 
environmental  disposal  problem — and  on  the 
f'ct  that  the  high  temperature  discharge  of 
the  geothermal  steam  or  hot  water  may  re- 
sult In  thermal  pollution.  We  agree  that 
these  problems  must  be  addressed  and  that 
they  must  be  conquered.  We  do  not  agree 
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that  the  orderly  development  of  alternate 
sources  of  energy — nor  additional  sources  of 
minerals — shotild  be  halted  by  unreasonable 
environmental  attacks. 

As  I  am  E\ire  you  already  know,  thorite  de- 
posits In  the  Lemhi  Pass  area  are  being  con- 
sidered as  a  source  of  fuel  for  a  nuclear 
reactor  In  Pennsylvania.  The  thorite  re- 
source appears  significantly  large.  Obviously, 
this  requires  further  exploration.  The  orderly 
development  of  nuclear  reactor  power  sources 
has  been  seriously  hampered,  and  in  many 
Instances  stopped  outright  ...  by  well- 
meaning  persons  who  worry  about  possible 
pollution,  and/or  about  possible  danger  from 
nuclear  reactors,  or  by  worry  about  storage 
of  the  waste  products  of  the  nuclear  proc- 
esses. We  must  address  the  problems  of  nu- 
clear radiation  leaks,  and  the  problems  of 
waste  product  storage  and  the  problems  of 
thermal  pollution  potential  which  accom- 
pany nuclear  plants.  But  there  Is  a  great 
difference  between  addressing  and  solving 
problems — on  the  one  hand — and  abandoning 
a  very  promising  energy  source  because  of 
hysterical  attacks.  Let's  put  things  In  per- 
spective. It  Is  certain  that  bee  stings  caused 
more  deaths  In  the  United  States  last  year 
than  did  pollution  from  nuclear  power 
plants. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  mining  In- 
dustry, It  Is  obvious  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Many  wUderness  proposals  are  good  things. 
But  we  can  have  so  many  that  our  ability  to 
provide  for  our  needs  is  severely  ctirtalled. 
It  Is  possible  to  have  too  much  wilderness 
area  and  too  much  national  recreation  area 
and  too  much  game  range.  But  we  do  not 
have  to  have  too  much.  We  can  address  our 
problems  and  we  can  conquer  them. 

Clean  Air  legislation  is,  of  itself,  good.  It 
protects  the  health  and  safety  of  the  human 
population,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  But  It 
is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
It  is  possible  to  have  restrictions  enacted 
into  law  which  unduly  restrict  production, 
without  safeguarding  human  life.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  Clean  Air  legisla- 
tion— of  the  wrong  kind.  At  a  ^ime  when  this 
Nation  desperately  needs  all  of  its  energy 
sources,  we  have  clean  air  legislation  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  expand  the  use 
of  abundant  coal — yet  which  do  not  safe- 
guard human  life  or  human  safety.  We  need 
to  change  those  rules.  Not  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple. Just  remedy  the  excesses  which  have 
crept  into  the  legislation,  into  the  regula- 
tions and  Into  the  court  decisions — most  of 
which  have  been  caused  by  our  zeal  to  do  a 
good  Job  of  protecting  the  environment. 

But  here — again — Interior's  mineral  re- 
source study  disclosed  areas  of  potentially 
significant  mineral  deposits  that  were  not 
considered  In  the  recent  hearing  on  the 
larger  NRA  held  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives In  Washington.  More  importantly,  we 
have  not  had  the  resources  to  make  a  mineral 
study  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  larger  area 
under  consideration.  So  the  question  be- 
comes, "Should  we  make  decisions  concern- 
ing public  lands  future  use  before  we  ever 
learn  what  minerals  those  public  lands  con- 
tain?" .  .  .  and  another  question  grows 
louder  all  the  time,  "Where  will  the  Nation 
find  the  minerals  for  generations  yet  to 
come?" 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  disappear- 
ing acres  of  public  domain,  the  mining  In- 
dustry Is  facing  another  challenge — a  battle 
between  those  who  would  preserve  the  native 
beauty  and  those  who  must  produce  the 
needed  minerals.  The  mining  industry  Is  not 
winning  that  battle,  not  at  the  moment  and 
not  here  In  Idaho. 

As  you  are  aware,  metal  pollution  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River  and 
In  the  beautiful  lake  Itself,  Is  being  studied 
by  the  University  of  Idaho  and  by  Washing- 
ton State  University.  The  source  of  that  pol- 
lution Is  reported  as  tailings  from  the  Coeur 
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d'Alene  Mining  District  that  have  washed 
downstream. 

Today's  mining  adheres  to  stricter  stand- 
ard than  were  in  effect  when  this  was  a 
frontier  land.  Today's  mining  does  not — 
must  not — cleave  permanent  scars.  Proper  ex- 
traction techniques  can  remove  the  mlnereJs 
the  Nation  needs  .and  still  leave  a  landscape 
suited  to  recreational  use  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
ordered  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  to  reduce 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  85  percent  by 
August  1975  and  by  96  percent  in  1977.  The 
State  plans  call  for  a  72  percent  reduction  by 
August  of  1975.  The  State  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare  says  that 
the  state  plan  will  be  enforced  without  EPA 
approval  If  necessary.  Governor  Andrus  has 
been  reported  as  saying  that  the  state  will 
not  hesitate  to  defend  Bunker  Hill  against 
EPA  If  EPA  insists  upon  unrealistic  regula- 
tions. We  are  very  happy  to  report  that  the 
pilot  plant  which  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  operat- 
ing at  the  Bunker  Hill  smelter,  using  the  ci- 
trate process  to  remove  S02,  Is  showing 
excellent  promise. 

But  the  question  comes  louder  all  the 
time,  how  are  we  going  to  produce  the 
needed  minerals  If  the  producing  area  Is 
even   more   severely   circumscribed? 

But  this  Is  not  the  end  of  the  story  at  all. 
Insofar  as  reduced  accessibility  to  the  public 
lands  Is  concerned.  Let  us  go  a  bit  farther.  .  .  . 

The  Alpine  Wilderness  Area  In  the  Cascade 
Mountains  of  Washington  calls  for  an  area 
of  292,000  acres  as  proposed  by  the  Forest 
Service.  The  Alpine  Lakes  Protection  Society, 
a  group  of  environmental  organizations, 
wants  a  575,000  acre  wilderness  core  sur- 
rounded by  a  437,000  acre  national  recreation 
area,  which  would  remove  not  292,000  acres — 
but  more  than  a  million  acres,  from  the  area 
upon  which  you  must  produce  the  Nation's 
needs  In  the  next  decades.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Alpine  Lakes  area  Is  worthy  of  designation 
as  a  Wilderness  Area,  or  as  a  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Its  support  by  the  mayors  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  and  even  by  Governor 
Evans  of  Washington  shows  that  It  Is  a 
worthy  proposal. 

In  addition  to  the  wilderness  proposals 
shrinking  the  world  we  have  to  work  with, 
and  in  addition  to  the  necessary  and  unnec- 
essary environmental  constraints  shrinking 
the  area  In  which  we  have  to  work — there  is 
another  danger  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
many  moves  afoot  to  revise,  reform,  re-enact, 
amend  and  otherwise  change  the  venerable 
old  Mining  Law  of  1872,  which  has  served  this 
Nation  well  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
Administration  favors  updating  and  Improv- 
ing the  Mining  Law  of  1872.  But  we  are  wor- 
ried that  we  may  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  here  also.  We  remember  that  the  in- 
dividual prospector  Is  the  man  who  located 
most  of  our  minerals  In  the  ptist  .  .  .  and  we 
do  not  want  to  lose  him.  We  remember  the 
contributions  made  by  the  small  mine  opera- 
tor In  building  the  Nation  we  have  today 
.  .  .  and  we  don't  want  to  lose  him. 

Last  week  I  had  the  privilege  of  testify;  ng 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  iAin- 
Ing  of  the  House  Interior  Committee  relative 
to  the  proposals  to  change  the  Mining  Law 
of  1872. 1  stressed  five  main  points,  objectives 
which  we  believe  that  any  reform  of  the 
Mining  Law  should  address. 

1.  Exploration,  development  and  produc- 
tion of  minerals  on  public  lands  should  be 
encouraged  through  adequate  access  to  the 
public  lands. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  the  private  sectors  for  min- 
eral exploration,  development  and  produc- 
tion of  essential  minerals. 

3.  Any  law  would  assure  adequate  security 
of  tenure  to  the  minerals  discovered,  but  not 
necessarily  to  surface  ownership.  After  com- 
pletion of  the  normal  mining  cycle,  title  to 
public  lands  must  remain  with  the  public. 
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4.  Claims,  long  since  dormant 
main  as  clouds  upon  titles  to 
lands,  should  be  Identified 
corded  or  allowed  to  lapse. 

5.  Any  new  mining  law  shoilld 
Eound    environmental    control  s 
ploratlon,  development,  mlnlrg 
provide  for  land  reclamation 

It  ts  our  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  come  up  w 


which  re-  the  Mining  Law  of  1872 — changes  which  are 

some  of  the6«  overdue  and  needed.  It  will  be  a  good  thing 

ejnd  either  re-  If  they  do  come  up  with  some  changes.  But 

again  we  don't  want  too  much  of  a  good 

provide  for  thing. 

during   ex-  By  now  I  must  be  beginning  to  soimd  like 

and  should  a  broken  record  .  .  .  but  my  point  Is  worth 

after  mining,  repeating,  and  we  must  repeat  It  over  and 

of  the  over  again  to  all  segments  of  the  American 

th  changes  to  public. 


HOUSE 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r^i/rsrfay,  July  31, 1975 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Rabbi  Lewis  A.  Weintraul  i,  Temple  Is- 
rael, Silver  Spring,  Md.,  ofEpred  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 


(ur ' 
Thy 


ever^ntly  I  stand 
corporate 
blessings 
pei>ple's  elected 
^iirit  be  with 
them,  and 
thein  physically 
perform  their 
nspire  them 


guice 


[r 


O  Heavenly  Father,  r 
In  this  sacred  sanctimry  of 
national  life  to  implore 
upon  this  session  of  our 
Representatives.  May  Thy 
them  to  bless  them,  to 
to  inspire  them.  Keep 
well  and  morally  strong  to 
tasks  in  Justice  and  equity 
to  make  our  laws  just  and  filr,  our  econ- 
omy productive  and  equita  }le,  our  cul- 
ture deep  and  true,  to  the  ei  d  that  every 
citizen  may  enjoy  fully  thej  blessings  of 
freedom  and  equality 

As  we  approach  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial we  pray  Thee  to  unit<  all  the  In- 
habitants of  this  land  into  a  bond  of  true 
brotherhood  promoting  thd  welfare  of 
our  country  and  the  happiness  of  its 
citizens.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAI 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cha  r 
Ined  the  Journal  of  the  las  t 
ceedings  and  announces  t4i 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jolimal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 


Sei  late 


tie 


Hjuses 


by  Mr. 
announced 
report  of 
on  the  dis- 
on  the 
to  the  bill 
authorlz- 
Ifational  Scl- 
1976." 
that  the 
report 
Ihe  House  to 
Senate  num- 
the  House 


act 


yisar 


A  message  from  the 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks, 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
tlie  committee  of  conferenc( 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two 
amendments  of  the  Senatt 
(H.R.  4723)   entitled  "An 
Ing  appropriations  to  the 
ence  Foundation  for  fiscal 

The  message  also  announced 
Senate  agrees  to  the  conference 
and  to  the  amendments  of 
the  amendments  of   the 
bered  18  and  48  to  a  bill 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8597.  An  act  mftklng 
for  the  Treasury  Department 
al  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
dent,  and  certain  Independent 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
period  ending  September  30, 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amend  tnent  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  o  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senat^  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  Con.  Bes.  44.  Concxirrent  teaolutlon  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  ^  Joint  Com- 
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WUdprness  areas  are  good  things,  and  en- 
vironmental restrictions  are  good  things.  But 
It  Is  possible  to  have  so  much  of  one  good 
thing  that  It  over-balances  other  desirable 
things,  giving  an  overall  negative  effect. 

It  Is  possible  to  have  so  many  good  things 
that  we  cannot  produce  the  minerals  which 
this  Nation  needs. 

We  can  have  too  much  of  any  one  thing. 

Thank  you. 


has  exam- 
day's  pro- 
the  House 


SENATE 


a|)proprlatlons 
U.S.  Post- 
of  th»  Presl- 
agencles,  for 
1976,  and  the 
976,  and  for 


mlttee  on  Arrangements  for  the  Conunemo- 
__ratlon  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
""states  of  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  2136.  Au  act  Co  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 

S.  2209.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956,  a.s  amended,  to 
provide  special  procedures  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  failing  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panie.s  and  for  the  acquisition  of  banks  or 
bank  holding  companies  in  emergencies:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  report  of  the  Select  Conunittee  To  Study 
Grovernmental  Oijerations  With  Respect  to 
Intelligence  Activities. 


RABBI  LEWIS  A.  WEINTRAUB 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  invocation  today  has 
been  given  by  Rabbi  Lewis  Weintraub, 
the  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Israel,  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Rabbi  Weintraub  is  an  active  leader 
in  civic  and  community  affairs.  He  Is  now 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  I*resldent's 
and  the  Governor's  Committee  for  the 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Washington,  of  the  board  of  the  Hebrew 
Academy  of  Washington,  of  the  Inter- 
group  Relations  Committee  of  the  Jew- 
ish Community  Council,  of  the  Ministe- 
rial Association  of  Silver  Spring  and  of 
other  fraternal  organizations  such  as 
B'nai  B'rith,  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  the 
Association  of  Jewish  Chaplains. 

Rabbi  Weintraub  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  divinity  from  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America  at  a 
special  convocation  in  1971. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  him  with  us. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  HUNG  ATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
one  of  our  colleagues  from  Maryland 
called  yesterday  for  a  recapitulation,  I 
heard  him  with  some  sympathy.  I  heard 
voices  back  here  crying,  "The  machine 
is  not  working." 

On  page  24844  of  the  July  25.  1975, 
Congressional  REcono,  I  am  shown  as 


having  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  437  In 
consideration  of  H.R.  5900. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voted,  I  would 
liave  voted  "yea."  However,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  recollection,  and  belief, 
I  was  not  present  for  that  vote,  and  since 
I  was  not  present,  I  therefore  did  not 
vote  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  confirms  my  rec- 
ollection that  we  left  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing at  3:45  p.m.  to  catch  a  plane  at 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

I  am  advised  by  the  computer  that  the 
vote  began  at  3 :  45 :  20  p.m.  Tlie  computer 
shows  that  Hungate  put  his  card  in  sta- 
tion 27  at  3:50:26  p.m.  and  did  not  vote: 
and  that  Hungate  put  his  card  in  station 
27  at  3:50:29  and  voted  "nay." 

Anj'one  unfortunate  enough  to  do  bat- 
tle with  a  computer  in  attempting  to  cor- 
rect a  credit  card  billing  error  under- 
stands the  frustration  in  dealing  with 
machines  that  supposedly  do  not  make 
mistakes.  Although  Hungate  knows  he 
did  not  vote  on  rollcall  437,  the  computer 
apparently  knows  better. 

One  such  computer  translated  the 
poet's  phrase  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind" 
from  English  to  Russian  and  back  to 
English,  ending  up  with  tlie  phrase  "in- 
visible maniac." 

I  do  not  know  what  language  one 
would  use  to  explain  to  that  computer 
that  it  had  made  a  mistake,  any  more 
than  I  know  how  to  convince  the  House 
computer  tlaat  it  somehow  got  its  wires 
crossed.  Until  I  find  the  words,  I  will 
have  to  settle  for  a  disclaimer  in  this 
public  record  which,  blessedly,  is  not  yet 
printed  by  computer. 


/ 


PRESIDENT  FORD  SHOULD  SUSPEND 
FURTHER  GRAIN  SALES  TO  SO- 
VIET UNION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  wrote  to  President 
Ford,  asking  him  to  suspend  any  further 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  an 
accurate  estimate  can  be  made  on  the  ef- 
fects of  further  sales  on  our  domestic 
food  prices. 

If  anything  deserves  a  veto,  these  sales 
do.  To  date,  approximately  10.3  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  other  grains  have  been 
purchased  by  Moscow,  and  the  total  sales 
this  year  are  expected  to  reach  at  least 
22  million  tons.  Apparently  we  have  not 
leaiued  anything  from  the  events  3 
years  ago,  when  a  19-million-ton  pur- 
chase of  American  gi-ain  by  the  Soviets 
caused  domestic  food  prices  to  shoot  out 
of  sight. 


July  31,  1975 

Although  Secretary  of  Agricultm'e  Earl 
Butz  has  stated  that  the  sale  will  have 
only  a  minimal  effect  on  U.S.  price  levels, 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  Bums 
has  expressed  fears  that  large-scale  sales 
may  well  force  domestic  prices  up.  Since 
rumors  about  the  sales  first  started 
earlier  this  month,  the  price  of  wheat  has 
increased  by  more  than  30  percent,  com 
by  more  than  20  percent,  and  soybeans 
by  25  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  longshoremen  who 
have  refused  to  load  Soviet-bound  wheat 
unless  it  Is  proven  that  the  sales  »1U 
not  hurt  our  consimiers.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  feel  that  no  further  grain  sales 
to  tlie  U.S.S.R.  should  be  allowed  imtil 
their  impact  is  Imown. 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  sales  will  not 
leave  us  with  a  shortage,  we  can  let  our 
farmers  go  ahead  and  sell  the  grain. 

But  we  simply  cannot  let  the  events 
of  1972  repeat  themselves,  and  allow  the 
consuming  public  to  pay  the  price  of 
shortsighted  economic  policies  through 
high  food  costs. 
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DECEIT  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  \VHEAT 
DEAL 

(Ml*.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mi'.  Speaker,  events  of 
the  last  several  days  have  presented  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  deceived  and  misled 
Congiess  and  the  American  people  about 
the  new  Russian  wheat  deal's  true  ef- 
fects on  food  prices. 

In  promoting  tliis  wheat  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  contended  that  it  would  cause 
only  a  slight  effect  on  bread  prices.  He 
conceded,  however,  that  there  would  be 
at  least  some  increase. 

Now  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Mi-.  Bums,  has  come  for- 
ward with  his  own  assessment  that  this 
Soviet-American  wheat  deal  will  cause 
domestic  prices  to  soar  on  bread  and 
other  wheat  products. 

It  appears  that,  while  the  Soviet  pur- 
chase of  grain  may  serve  to  enhance 
our  akeady  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
It  will  also  impose  an  unacceptable  hid- 
den tax  on  American  consiuners  in  the 
form  of  drastically  increased  prices  for 
bread  and  other  wheat  products. 

The  cost  of  detente  with  the  Soviets 
should  not  be  included  In  the  daily  food 
budget  of  every  American  family.  The 
administration  should  not  require  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  the  price  of  detente  every 
time  they  go  to  the  rupermarket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  administration 
fiddles  with  figures,  the  American  con- 
sumer is  getting  burned  by  this  deal.  It 
must  be  stopped  before  its  effects  are 
felt  at  every  dining  table  in  America. 


OUR  SURPLUS  WHEAT  SHOULD  BE 
SOLD 

(Mrs.  FENWIcnK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
«nlnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  of  the 
very  fine  discourse  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith),  concerning  the  sale  of 
wheat. 

The  surplus  In  this  country  Is  enor- 
mous and  must  be  sold.  We  never  con- 
sume all  our  crop,  and  the  farmers  are 
expecting  to  be  able  to  sell  it  for  the 
hard  cash  which  sales  to  Russia  provide. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  read 
the  very  able  discourse  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr,  Smith),  in  consideration  of 
these  matters.  It  is  important  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  should  fully  under- 
stand the  reason  for  these  sales  and,  in 
fact,  the  necessity  of  Uiese  sales,  unless 
we  are  to  charge  them  very  large  sums 
for  storage  of  the  crop. 


IN  RE:  POSSIBLE  VIOLATION  OF  18 
U.S.C.  371, 1001 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  28.  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker,  House  oj  Reinesentativcs. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  this  date,  I  have 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
by  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  that  was  Issued  and  signed  by 
the  acting  Chief  Judge  for  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
subpoena  is  in  connection  with  a  possible 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  371  and   1001. 

The  subpoena  conimand.s  me  or  my  au- 
thorized representative  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  on 
August  1,  1975,  and  requests  certain  House 
records  of  Loretta  Valena  Sanderson,  that 
are  outlined  in  the  subpoena  Itself,  which 
Is  attached  hereto. 

House  Resolution  0  of  January  14,  1975. 
and  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may,  either  voluntarily  or  In 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  pro- 
duce such  papers  without  the  consent  of 
the  House  beUig  first  obtained.  It  is  fur- 
ther Indicated  that  he  may  not  supply  copies 
of  certain  of  the  documents  and  papers  re- 
quested without  such  coubeut. 

The  subpoena  in  quebtiou  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
thesubpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia) 
SxTBPorNA  Ducirs  Tecum 

(In  re  possible  violation  of  13  US.C. 
??  371.  1001) 
To:  Honorable  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the 
House  of   Representatives,   Washington, 
D.C,  or  his  authorized  representative: 
Bring  with  you:   All  orlglual  and  official 
payroll,  tax  and  personnel  documents  and 
materials,  relating  to  Loretta  Valena  Sand- 
erson,  social   security   number   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
for  the   period    beginning   January    1,    1969 
through  the  present,  such  documents  and 
materials  to  Include  all  application.-:  io\-  em- 


ployment, W-4  Federal  Tax  Forms,  clerk- 
hire  forme,  personnel  files,  payroll  ledgers 
or  Journals,  and  House  of  Representative 
records  reflecting  all  United  States  Treasury 
checks,  by  number.  Issued  to  Ms.  Sander- 
son during  the  above-mentioned  period. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend 
before  the  Grated  Jury  of  this  Court  on 
Friday  the  1st  day  of  August,  1975,  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  testify  and  produce  the  aforesaid 
documents  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  depart  the  Grand  Jury  without 
leave  of  the  Court  or  United  States  Attorney. 

Witness:    this   25th   day   of   J\ily.    1975. 
Howard  F.  Corcoran, 
Acting     Chief     Judge,     U.S.     DUtriet 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
piivileged  resolution.  House  Resolution 
663,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  663 

Whereas  in  a  Grand  Jury  Investigation 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  said  court 
and  addressed  to  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  directing  him 
to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the  grand  Jury 
of  the  said  court  at  9:30  o'clock  ante- 
meridian on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1975, 
and  to  bring  with  him  certain  papers  and 
documents  la  the  possession  and  under  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Hoase  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  charac- 
ter under  the  control  and  In  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or 
ixjssesslon  but  by  Its  permission;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  any  Judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the 
poK>esslon  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of 
Justice  or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  offi- 
cer, for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this  House 
will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be 
it  further 

Raolved.  That  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of 
the  Hou.se,  or  any  officer  or  employee  in  his 
office  whom  he  may  designate,  be  authorized 
to  eppcar  at  the  place  and  before  the  grand 
jiu-y  In  the  subpena  duces  tecum  before 
mentioned,  but  shall  not  take  with  him  any 
papers  or  documents  on  file  In  his  office  or 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  when  the  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  papers  and  documents  called 
for  In  the  subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the 
said  court,  through  any  of  its  officers  or 
agents,  be  authorized  to  attend  with  all 
proper  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  then 
alv7a}-s  at  any  place  tinder  the  orders  and 
control  of  this  House,  and  take  copies  of 
those  requested  papers  and  documents  which 
are  In  possession  or  custody  of  the  said 
Clerk;  and  the  Clerk  Is  authorized  to  supply 
certified  copies  of  such  documents  or  papers 
in  his  possession  or  control  that  the  court 
has  found  to  be  material  and  relevant  and 
which  the  court  or  other  proper  officer  shall 
desire,  so  as,  however,  the  possession  of  said 
documents  and  papers  by  the  said  Clerk 
shaU  not  be  disturbed,  or  the  same  sbaU  not 
be  removed  from  tbeir  place  of  file  or  cus- 
tody under  the  said  Clerk;  and  be  It  further 
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Resolved,  That  as  a  respect: 
the  Bubpena  duces  tecum  a 
resolutions  be  submitted  to 


ul  answer  to 

lopy  of  these 

said  Court. 


tlie 


Tbe  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  laas  laid  on 
tlie   table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Ml.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  th^t  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently 
not  present, 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  w  as 

TTie  call  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  the  following 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  4651 

Flynt 

Foley 

Praser 

Fultoa 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Harsha 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass 

Hortoa 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Lehman 

Liltou 


Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Bell 

Buchanan 

Byron 

Cbappell 

Clay 

Conyers 

Dellums 

Devlne 

Dodd 

Drinan 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Florio 


a  quorum  is 
I  move  a 


01  dered. 
ectronic  de- 
Members  failed 


"pcClory 
atsunaga 

ikolloban 

!  lontgomerj' 

Ueal 

I'attison.  N.Y. 

I'ike 

1  toseuthal 

i  <-heuer 

!  ihriver 

■  buster 

4tautou. 
James  V. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  thid  rollcall  378 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quoium. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  w4re  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTIN^t 
TIONAL    COPIES    OP 
SELECT    COMMITTEE 
GOVERNMENTAL 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTjELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  ftAYS  Of  Ohio.  Mr. 
direction  of  the  Committee 
Administration,  I  call  up 
current  resolution  (S.  Con. 
ask  unanimous  consent  foi 
at€  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  |)f  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlemap 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Sena 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  51 


Resolved   by   the  Senate 
Representatives    concurring) 
shall   be   printed   ten 
copies  of  the  report  of  the 
tee  To  Study  Governmental 
Respect  to  Intelligence 
be  submitted  under  Senate 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  durlujg 
ment  of  the  Congress 
Concurrent    Resolution     54, 
Congress.   Such   additional 
for  the  use  of  the  select  comdilttee 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  tt  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  be  d  spensed  with 
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and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concuiTent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


eague 

rdall 
ander  Jagt 

'right 
■  Toung,  Tex. 


OP  ADDI- 
l^EPORT    OP 
TO    STUDY 
OPERATIONS 


Speaker,  by 
on  House 
Senate  con- 
Res.  57)  and 
its  immedi- 


objection  to 
from  Ohio? 


e  concurrent 


\e  House  0/ 
That  there 
thousind  additional 
£  elect  Commlt- 
O  )eratlon8  With 
Actlvi;le8  which  will 
Elesolution  21, 
the  adjourn- 
pursi^nt  to  Senate 
Ninety-fourth 
cbples  shall  be 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  1849.  TO  EXTEND  THE  EMER- 
GENCY PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  632  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    re.solution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  632 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  take  from  the  Speakers  table  the 
bUl  S.  1849,  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leiun  Allocation  Act,  and  to  consider  said  bill 
in  the  Hovise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  would  make  it  in 
order  for  the  House  to  consider  imme- 
diately, upon  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  S. 
1849.  which  extends  for  a  period  from 
August  31  until  March  1  of  next  year  the 
Petroleiun  Allocation  Act,  and  it  would 
extend  from  June  30  of  this  year  to  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act. 
This  latter  relates  to  the  duty  of  the  ad- 
ministration having  to  do  with  coal  to 
make  certain  findings  and  make  certain 
determinations  relative  to  the  relation- 
ship of  price  and  supply  and  the  like. 
However,  I  understand  that  part  of  S. 
1849  is  noncontroversial. 

The  passage  of  S.  1849  to  extend  for  a 
period  of  6  months  the  Energy  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
this  country.  I  am  advised  that  the  House 
intends  to  complete  action  on  H.R.  7014 
and  send  it  to  conference  with  the  other 
body  before  the  beginning  the  recess.  It 
is  unlikely  that  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress can  adopt  any  conference  report 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  before  the 
recess.  And  we  are  advised  that  the  Pres- 
ident intends  to  veto  any  petroleum  price 
control  bill  the  Congress  enacts.  The  law 
that  now  permits  the  President  to  allo- 
cate petroleimi  and,  I  understand,  to  fix 
the  price  as  well,  will  expire  on  August  31 
of  this  year  before  we  return  after  the 
recess. 

So  if  we  do  not  extend  the  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  to  authorize  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  allo- 
cate critical  petroleum  supplies  and 
quantities  and  also,  as  I  shall  point  out, 
to  fix  the  price,  there  will  be  utterly  no 
control  whatsoever  upon  the  principal 
fuel  and  energy  supplies  of  this  country. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  yesterday  this 
Hou.se     disapproved     the     promulgated 


plan  of  tlie  Piesldent,  the  fourth  one 
that  he  has  sent  to  the  Congress  and 
presented  to  the  counti-y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  present  law  which 
would  be  extended  by  S.  1849  we  And 
section  4.  I  would  like  to  read  this  sec- 
tion 4,  because  there  has  been  some  con- 
troversy heretofore  as  to  whether  the 
Executive  under  the  authority  of  this 
act  has  the  power  to  fix  pi'ices  of  petro- 
leum products  allocated,  as  well  as  to  al- 
locate them.  Section  4  reads  as  follows: 

Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
promulgate  a  regulation  providing  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  each  defined  petroleum  product, 
In  amounts  specified  In  (or  determined  In  a 
manner  prescribed  by)  and  at  prices  specified 
in  (or  determined  in  a  manner  prescribed 
by)  such  regulation. 

The  Executive  has  indicated  through 
.spokesmen  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
the  President  will  veto  this  6-month  ex- 
tension if  we  enact  it  into  law. 

Why  should  the  President  wish  to  de- 
prive the  economy  of  this  country  which 
is  struggling  toward  recovery  of  the  nec- 
essary protection  to  the  public  through 
the  right  to  allocate  petroleum  and  to 
fix  the  price  of  petroleum  products?  Is  it 
because  he  wants  to  show  to  the  countrj' 
tliat  he  is  going  to  exercise  control  and 
authority  over  this  subject  beyond  the 
control  of  Congress? 

Is  It  because  the  President  is  and  has 
been  in  favor  of  decontrol  of  petroleum 
products  and  that  if  we  get  into  a  stale- 
mate, decontrol  will  come  about  by  the 
expiration  of  the  control  authority,  and 
the  President  will  say.  Of  course,  I 
wanted  decontrol  all  the  time.  My  latest 
proposal  to  the  Congress  has  as  its  ulti- 
mate goal  decontrol  after  1978,  but  now, 
since  the  Congress  would  not  enact  legis- 
lation for  decontrol  and  would  not  accept 
my  decontrol  plan  now  by  vetoing  the 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  providing 
for  control  of  petroleum  prices  if  Con- 
gress has  acted  prior  to  August  31  and 
by  vetoing  the  act  of  Congress  extending 
for  6  months  the  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  we  will  have  decontrol  of  petroleum 
products  when  the  Allocation  Act  expires 
August  31. 

V/hen  the  prices  leap  up,  the  President 
can  blame  the  Congress  for  the  price  in- 
crease all  over  the  country,  not  only  In 
gasoline,  but  In  home  heating  oil  and  all 
other  aspects  of  the  petroleum  Industry. 

What  I  am  asking,  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  is  that  we  enact 
this  extension  for  a  period  of  6  months 
of  S.  1849  so  that  when  we  come  back  in 
September,  we  can  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7014,  for  the  conference  re- 
port on  it  and  the  comparable  Senate 
bill,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  House  to  do.  Then  we  will  try  to  find 
our  consensus  in  dealing  with  tills  very 
controversial  and  very  difficult  problem. 

Just  let  me  add  this:  The  President 
has  taken  occasion  time  and  again  to 
contend  before  the  people  of  this  country 
that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  on  the  energy 
problem  implying,  I  suppose,  that  we 
are  stalling  or  we  are  deliberately  dila- 
tory in  facing  up  to  the  necessity  of 
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adequate  legislation  dealing  with  this 
aitical  subject. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member 
on  this  floor  who  will  charge  his  col- 
leagues on  any  committee  or  otherwise 
with  any  ill  motive  in  our  failure  to 
enact  legislation  that  would  reflect  the 
consensus  of  the  House.  There  has  been 
no  stalling  tactics  in  the  House  I  be- 
lieve ail  will  agree. 

On  tlie  contrary,  it  was  pointed  out 
here  recently  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
spent  raar.y,  many  days  in  trying  to 
come  to  a  solution  of  tliis  problem  and 
60  have  other  committees.  The  matter  is 
controversial,  and  we  have  had  difficulty 
in  finding  a  consensus  in  the  Congress 
as  to  hov.'  to  deal  with  this  problem.  But 
tliere  has  been  one  thought,  one  senti- 
ment, that  has  been  uppermost  in  the 
congressional  mind,  and  that  is  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  land  of  control  over 
the  allocation  and  the  price  of  petroleum 
products. 

Is  that  unreasonable  on  the  part  of 
the  people's  representatives  in  a  critical 
time  like  this  when  the  economy  is 
faltering  at  the  bottom  of  the  cycle, 
struggling  to  begin  some  lund  of  incline 
upward;  that  a  critical  source  of  energy 
which  would  lead  so  significantly  to  the 
incline  in  prices  should  not  be  decon- 
trolled and  turned  absolutely  loose  in  a 
scarce  market,  to  rise  to  whatever  level 
It  might  reach?  Is  that  an  unreasonable 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  trying  to  protect  the 
economy  and  the  people  of  this  country? 

The  President's  determination  is  for 
decontrol,  no  control — to  turn  petroleum 
products  loose  until  the  price  rises  to 
whatever  level  they  may  achieve.  Al- 
though he  now  says  $13.50  a  barrel  the 
ceiling  on  old  oil,  we  have  not  had  any 
ceiling  on  new  oil.  So  what  has  happened 
to  discourage  exploration  for  new  oU? 
Nothing. 

Yet,  they  tell  us  that  exploration  for 
new  oil  has  been  reduced,  that  the  num- 
ba  of  people  engaged  in  exploration  has 
decreased,  and  the  number  of  rigs  for 
drilling  produced  has  diminished,  for 
some  reason  that  I  do  not  Icnow. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  incen- 
tive for  new  oil  discovery  or  for  explora- 
tion that  there  previously  was. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because 
the  oil  companies  are  holding  back,  hop- 
ing that  some  day  we  will  restore  the 
depletion  allowance  which  they  resisted. 
They  said  then  tliat  if  we  eliminated  the 
depletion  allowance,  there  would  be  a 
decrease  in  exploration  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  taking 
punitive  action  against  us  for  having  de- 
prived them  of  that  depletion  allowance 
or  whether  there  is  just  not  the  Incentive 
now  for  them  to  produce  new  oil. 

Well,  what  price  will  it  take  to  produce 
more  new  oil?  They  have  had  no  limita- 
tiou  on  the  price  of  new  oil. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  It  ought  to  be  easy  for  us  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  extend  this  central  autliority 
on  petroleum  products  for  another  6 
months,  maximum — and  I  understand 
tiiat  we  would  like  to  make  it  for  3 
months,  but  the  other  body  has  insisted 


on  6  mouths.  But,  let  me  add.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  sure  that  the 
committees  are  not  going  to  take  the 
full  6  months.  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Stag- 
gers) ,  and  I  say  that  I  believe  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman's  committee 
to  resume  the  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter in  September  when  we  return  if  it 
has  not  been  enacted  before  then.  I  be- 
lieve the  committees  will  act  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and  with  sincerity  in 
trying  to  find  a  plan  upon  which  we  can 
have  a  consensus  that  will  properly  allo- 
cate and  regulate  the  price  of  petroleum 
products. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  very  distinguished  colleague  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  Itnow  that  this  is  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  rule,  and  it  is  defined  as  a 
rule  to  permit  the  House  to  entertain 
the  consideration  of  S.  1849,  an  act  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act,  but  I  notice  that  the  copy  of 
the  bill  I  have  goes  beyond  that,  and  it 
provides,  in  title  II,  additions  to  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1974. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  This  is  not 
just  a  simple  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No,  that  is  not  related, 
as  I  understand  it.  The  gentleman  will 
notice  on  page  2  of  the  bill  in  title  II,  It 
says  the  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Coal 
Conversion  Extension  Act  of  1975. 

Then  it  says  that  section  2(f)(1)  of 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
striking  June  30,  1975,  and  inserting  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  and  then,  further,  that 
It  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(E)  Price  trends  and  related  developments 
for  coal  and  for  other  major  energy  sources 
which  are  not  subject  tcr  direct  price  regula- 
tion at  any  level  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Aa  soon  «s  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  and 
at  such  times  thereafter  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, the  Federal  Energy  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  such  other  persons 
and  agencies  as  he  deems  appropriate,  shall 
provide  an  assessment  of  the  relationship 
between  price  trends  and  related  develop- 
ments for  energy  sources  covered  by  this 
subparagraph  and  energy  poUclee.  Including 
any  recommendations  he  may  have  in  con- 
nection with  such  assessment.". 

I  understand,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  in  error,  that  this  relates  to 
coal,  and  not  petroleum. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  know  why,  but 
it  was  requested  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  include  that,  but  I  had  assumed 
tliat  is  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  point  I  am  get- 
ting at,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  are  get- 
ting into  a  further  consideration  of  other 


legislation  when  we  had  page  2,  title  Ui 
and  this  is  not  just  a  simple  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  first  part  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
extended  for  six  months,  to  March  1, 
1976,  and  the  other  one.  title  II,  relates 
to  the  coal  matter,  and  that  is  extended 
to  December  31  of  this  year.  That  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  other. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  is  different? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  And  it  is  over  and 
beyond  just  the  allocation  itself? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  i^  correct. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
tills  rule  be  adopted.  I  hope  that  after 
its  adoption  that  the  House  may  approve 
this  extension,  and  I  further  very  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  President  of  our 
country'  in  the  pubUc  interest  may  not 
veto  this  bill,  and  deprive  the  people 
and  especially  the  consumers  of  America 
the  protection  afforded  to  them  by  this 
vital  control  legislation  which  this  6 
months'  extension  would  continue. 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Spealter,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has  adequately  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  this  rule.  Perhaps 
it  is  worth  repeating  that  it  is  somewhat 
imusual  in  that  what  we  do  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  or  the  rule  is  to 
take  the  bill  from  the  Speaker's  table 
that  would  extend,  as  he  said,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for  6 
montlis.  and  then  it  would  involve  the 
recognition  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mi-.  Stagcexs)  for  1  hour. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
would  be  in  control  of  the  time.  The  time 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  amendment 
unless  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  in  control  of  the  time,  saw 
fit  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. Presumably,  he  will  yield  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  so  in  effect  we  will 
be  considering  this  piece  of  legislation 
under  a  closed  rule. 

I  shall  not  take  any  time  of  the  Mem- 
bers this  moi-ning  to  look  into  the  sub- 
stantive nature  of  the  proposition  before 
us  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  after 
rather  extensive  comment  on  my  part, 
the  House  on  yesterday  did  not  see  fit  to 
take  my  advice  on  either  the  so-called 
Staggers-Eckhardt  amendment,  or  the 
vote  on  tlie  motion  of  disapproval  on  the 
President's  plan.  I  have  no  more  reason 
to  expect  that  I  would  be  successful  iii 
getting  the  Members  of  the  House  to  turn 
down  an  extension  of  this  act  this  morn- 
ing. Nevertheless,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying;  before  I  yield  the  floor  that  I  per- 
sonally am  going  to  vote  against  a  sim- 
ple 6-months'  extension  of  this  act  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  no  substitute  for  an 
energy  policy. 

Tlie  Congress  having  failed,  I  believe, 
in  each  of  Uie  two  instances  to  which  I 
have  just  made  reference  to  act  respon- 
sibly to  take  actions  that  would  be  dig- 
nified by  being  called  a  policy  cc  the  part 
of  the  Congress,  to  now  suggest  that,  by 
passing  a  simple  extension  of  this  act  for 
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6  months,  we  will  have  taken  action  on 
the  energy  crisis  is.  I  think,  to  completely 
miss  the  point  of  the  debate  iwe  have  been 
having,  so  I  personally  thliik  we  should 
defeats  1849 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Spei  iker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  H  Inols.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen  tleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thanl  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  the  gentleman's  statement  he  indi- 
cated that  should  this  rule  pass,  control 
of  the  time  will  rest  with  ;he  majority 
side. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illirois.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  If  the  g€  ntleman  wiU 
yield  further,  has  there  beei  any  indica- 
tion of  accommodation  by  ;he  majority 
that  some  time  will  be  yi  sided  to  the 
majority  to  discuss  this? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illiiiois.  I  would 
be  pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  V  rginla  (Mr. 
Staggers),  the  chairman  i»f  the  com- 
mittee, if  he  has  a  stated  ent  that  he 
uishes  to  make  on  that  poiit. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  g<  ntleman  will 
yield,  yes,  we  propose  to  y  eld  to  those 
who  wish  to  speak  on  that  s:  de,  and  time 
will  be  yielded  to  them  acco  rdingly. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  do  I  understand  from  the  re- 
sponse that  he  has  just  m4de  that  the 
time  previously  requested  b; '  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  will  be  allotted  to  him 
during  the  1  hour? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  It  will  be  allotted,  and  if  he  wants 
more  time,  he  can  have  it.  ] 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  And  other 
Members  on  this  side  of  tfie  aisle  who 
.seek  time  will  similarly  flnjd  that  their 
requests  for  time  will  be  honored  by  the 
chairman?  j 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  long  as  It  is  wltl)in  the  time 
limit,  we  will  try  to  divide  thi  time  fairly; 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illln(Dis.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  assurance. 

I  have  no  further  requetts  for  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  yield  bfcck  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  j 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speakfcr.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  able  gentlem^^n  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ll  do  not  wish 
to  impose  upon  the  time  at  the  House, 
but  I  want  to  rise,  No.  1,  to  aay  I  am  sup- 
porting this  resolution  presented  here 
this  morning  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Plorlcb  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) .  I  have  some  very  gr»ve  concerns 
about  what  the  House  and  what  the  Con- 
gress have  done  in  connection  with  this 
whole  energy  matter.  I  think  there  is  no 
point  in  recriminations  or  nsmie-calllng 
or  "I-told-you-so's,"  or  anything  else. 
Unfortimately,  I  think  weTarrlve  here 
this  morning  with  way  tqo  little  and 
much  too  late. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us,|  of  course.  Is 
going  home  on  this  weekeiid  and  next 
week  and  the  week  thereafter,  we  are 


going  to  have  to  be  answering  questions 
from  our  constituents  as  to  why — why — 
we  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with 
an  energy  package. 

To  me  this  is  a  tragic  criterion  of  our 
ability  to  do  our  work.  Nothing  I  am 
saying  here  I  hope  would  be  interpreted 
as  any  personal  criticism  of  either  any 
committee  or  any  individual.  The  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  knows  the  high 
respect  in  which  I  hold  him  and  have 
tliroughout  our  service  together  in  this 
body  and  the  work  the  committee  has 
done,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman)  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  efforts  they  have 
made.  But  unfortunately  we  have 
struggled  and  we  have  come  forth  with 
not  even  a  mouse. 

I  think  it  is  well  if  each  and  everyone 
of  us  gives  serious  consideration,  and  I 
am  talking  particularly  to  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  to  the  answers  we  are 
going  to  have  to  give  as  to  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  in  connection  with  some  as- 
surance of  an  energy  progiam. 

I  heard  all  kinds  of  discussions  here 
yesterday  about  what  the  crux  of  the 
situation  was,  but  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  I  understand  my  constituents 
to  be  saying.  Yes,  they  want  to  be  able 
to  purchsise  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  and 
stove  oil  as  cheaply  as  possible.  That  is 
the  position  of  all  of  them. 

But  they  are  adding  another  verse:  In 
the  final  analysis  they  prefer  to  pay 
some  additional  amount  and  be  certain 
to  be  able  to  buy  the  fuel. 

So  I  would  hope  that  as  we  go  dovioi 
this  road  that  we  have  been  traveling,  we 
might  at  some  point  see  a  little  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  I  am  here  this 
morning  in  a  sense  and  I  want  to  con- 
clude on  this  note,  of  pleading  with  the 
President  to  possibly  be  a  little  more 
compromising  and  have  a  little  more 
forebearance  with  us  than  we  have  had 
with  him  in  the  last  month  or  two.  I 
was  as  critical  as  anyone  in  the  House  of 
the  President  back  2  or  3  or  4  or  5 
months  ago  because  I  said  he  was  being 
arbitrary  and  unwilling  to  compromise. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  said  when  there 
comes  a  time  in  which  he  expresses  a 
willingness  to  compromise  and  offers 
some  proof  he  Ls  willing  to  give  here 
and  there,  that  I  am  then  prepared  to 
give. 

I  think  within  recent  weeks  he  has 
demonstrated  some  willingness  to  do 
that,  I  am  not  thoroughly  sold  on  his 
program  but  lord  knows  I  do  not  see  this 
Congress  having  any  alternative. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  come  up 
with  anything  any  better.  In  fact  we 
have  not  come  up  with  anything,  period. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
point. 

My  friends  on  the  committee  have  been 
talking  a  great  deal  in  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  and  we  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  been  trying  to  listen  a  great 
deal.  Piankly  I  recognize  by  friends  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  have  possibly  forgotten 
more  tlian  I  will  ever  know  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  but  we  have  In  the  last  few  weeks 
done  a  great  deal  of  listening  up  there 
and  I  think  we  have  learned  a  httle  bit 
about  the  practical  facts  of  life  and  what 
is  going  to  happen  if  we  do  not  Indicate 
some  willingness  at  some  point  to  be 
willing  to  compromise. 

So  let  me  conclude  on  this  note.  I 
said  I  hope  that  he  will  and  I  even 
plead  this  morning  with  the  President 
to  sign  this  extension.  I  understand  he 
can  say:  "We  have  already  given  you 
months  and  months  and  months,"  but 
I  am  pleading  with  him  to  give  us  an- 
other 90  days  or  another  6  months.  I 
recogniae  our  feehngs  and  our  failures, 
"But  if  perchance,  Mr.  President,  you 
will  do  that,  there  are  many  of  us  in 
this  House  who  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  try  to  come  up  with  a 
program  that  will  be  of  service  to  the 
American  people." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ottincer)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
predate  the  concern  expressed  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK)  but  I  do  not  quite 
understand  his  point,  because  the  House, 
in  fact,  did  pass  an  inteiim  energy  pol- 
icy which  was  very  similar  to  what  the 
President  has  proposed  when  we  passed 
H.R.  4035.  It  provided  for  an  interim 
extension  of  the  Emergency  AUocatioa 
Act  with  a  $11.28  cap  on  the  price  of  oil. 
The  President  vetoed  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  is  aware  or  not,  but  this  commit- 
tee and  the  leadership  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  House  have  expressed  their 
intention  to  finish  House  action  on  HJl. 
7014  today,  so  that  we  will  have  a  com- 
prehensive energy  program  completed 
by  the  House  along  with  the  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  for  which  this  rule  provides.  HJl. 
7014  is  a  comprehensive  energy  program. 
It  provides  for  conservation  in  the  fields 
of  fuel  efBciency  for  automobiles.  Indus- 
try, appliances,  and  buildings — the  major 
areas  of  oil  consumption,  and  It  provides 
incentives  for  production.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  well  thought  out,  good  program.  It 
also  provides  for  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  to  protect  us  against  further 
boycotts. 

I  think  we  will  have  a  comprehensive 
energy  package  prepared  to  go  to  con- 
ference before  we  leave.  We  will  not 
have  it  on  the  President's  desk  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  Senate  action, 
but  we  will  have  It  passed  and  prepared 
to  go  to  conference.  The  rule  provides 
that  H.R.  7014  can  be  attached  to  a  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  622,  so  It  can  go  directly  to 
conference. 

I  will  say  that  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  .  and  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  labored  as  long  and  hard  as 
any  committee  In  this  House  to  bring 
forth  a  comprehensive  energy  bill  and 
to  see  to  It  that  the  various  differences 
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that  are  represented  in  the  House  on 
energy  are  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
accusations  that  we  have  no  energy 
policy.  It  infuriates  me  that  the  admin- 
istration and  its  spokesmen  in  Congress 
repeatedly  assert  we  have  no  energy 
policy  just  because  we  reject  their  policy 
of  decontrol.  They  take  the  attitude  that 
if  we  don't  allow  energy  prices  to  soar  to 
the  world  market  level  we  have  no  policy. 
Tliis  is  an  unfair  and  inaccurate  charac- 
temation. 

In  truth,  the  administration  has  no 
comprehensive  energy  policy — it  has  only 
a  policy  of  increasing  prices.  There  are 
other  solutions,  and  I  tliink  that  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  7014  is  a  good  one.  It  is 
an  energy  policy.  It  happens  just  not  to 
adopt  the  President's  overwhelming 
desire  to  raise  prices. 

I  think  we  can  proudly  present  to  our 
constituents  our  own  congressional 
energy  policy  when  we  go  home  and  make 
it  clear  tliat  if  the  President  does  not 
extend  the  Energy  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  which  I  am  sure  we  will  pass  today, 
it  is  he  who  is  being  totally  unreasonable 
and  preventing  a  comprehensive  policy 
from  being  adopted. 

We  have  had  enough  of  government  by 
veto.  Let  the  President  now  join  witli 
Congi'ess  in  giving  the  country  tlie  energy 
policy  the  majority  of  its  representatives 
in  Congress  have  adopted. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
"nON  EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
632, 1  caU  up  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1849)  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Petroleiun  Allo- 
cation Act,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1849 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I 

SHORT   TITLE 

^  Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Extension 
Act  ef  1975". 

EXTENSION  OP  MANDATORY  ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31,  1975," 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  1,  1976,". 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Coal  Conversion  Extension  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  202.  Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  "Jime  30,  1975" 
and  Inserting  "December  31,  1975". 

Sec.  203.  Section  11(c)(2)    of  the  Energy 


Supply  and  EnvirotLmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  svibparagraph : 

"(E)  Price  trends  and  related  developments 
for  coal  and  for  other  major  energy  sources 
which  are  not  subject  to  direct  price  regvUa- 
tlon  at  any  level  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  and 
at  such  times  thereafter  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, the  Federal  Energy  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  such  other  persons 
and  agencies  as  he  deems  appropriate,  shall 
provide  an  assessment  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween price  trends  and  related  developments 
for  energy  sources  covered  by  this  subpara- 
graph and  energy  policies,  including  any 
recommendations  he  may  have  in  conne'^tion 
with  such  assessment.". 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
V/est  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  take  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  bill  contains  mterim 
extensions  of  certain  expiring  energy  au- 
thorities to  allow  an  additional  period  of 
time  for  the  Congress  to  work  out  a  well- 
reasoned  energy  policy. 

The  eoal  conversion  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  would  be 
extended  to  December  31,  1975.  More 
importantly,  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  are  pro- 
posed to  be  extended  beyond  their  Au- 
gust 31  termination  date  to  March  1  of 
next  year — an  additional  6-month  pe- 
riod. As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Alloca- 
tion Act  constitutes  the  only  existing  au- 
thority for  continued  price  regulation  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products.  A  fail- 
ure to  extend  this  act  would  result  in 
abrupt  decontrol  of  existing  price  ceil- 
ings. Every  economic  analysis  available 
to  the  committee  indicates  that  abrupt 
decontrol  holds  great  peril.  Although 
different  estimates  of  impact  have  been 
made,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  resulting  price  increases  would  wound 
our  economy,  prevent  recovery  and  drive 
this  Nation  into  a  deeper  recession. 

Yesterday's  votes  in  the  House  demon- 
strate conclusively,  I  believe,  that  Mem- 
bers believe  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
price  regulation.  It  is  painfully  clear  that 
existing  market  mechanisms  do  not  and 
cannot  work.  Product  prices  are  not  a 
result  of  consumer  bargaining  but  a  mat- 
ter of  agreement  among  the  participat- 
ing nations  in  the  OPEC  cartel. 

On  this,  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  apparently  agreed.  The  Presi- 
dent's latest  proposal  calls  for  a  mainte- 
nance of  controls  for  the  next  39  months. 
In  rejecting  the  President's  program. 
Members  argued  that  even  a  39-month 
period  is  too  short.  But  clearly  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  be  able 
to  agree  on  extending  these  controls  for 
an  additional  6-month  period. 

For  the  President  to  state  that  he  will 
not  sign  an  extension  of  the  act  even  for 
an  interim  period  is,  in  my  opinion,  ir- 
responsible. It  is  as  if  the  President  has 
taken  the  position  that  imless  the  Con- 
gress accepts  his  proposals,  he,  like  an 
ill-mannered  child,  will  take  his  ball  and 
go  home  and  will  not  play  the  game  any 
longer. 


Now  I  believe  that  a  shorter  extension 
may  be  appropriate — perhaps  for  3 
months.  But  now  we  are  told  that  if  we 
amend  this  bill  in  any  fashion,  it  will  be 
filibustered  in  the  Senate.  In  effect  re- 
calcitrant forces  in  the  Senate  and  the 
obstinacy  of  Piesidential  advisers  leave 
the  House  no  choice. 

Yesterday  we  adopted  pricing  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  H.R.  7014.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  completed  and  com- 
mitted to  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
by  the  conclusion  of  business  on  Friday. 
I  am  confident  that  that  conference  will 
produce  a  comprehensive  energy  pro- 
gram which  Members  will  support  and 
the  President  can  agree  to.  But  the  task 
of  obtaining  agreement  requires  addi- 
tional time.  The  difficult  process  of  meld- 
ing the  conflicting  views  of  535  Members 
of  the  Congress  requires  time.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  a  former  Member  of  some  25 
years  of  this  House,  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems inlierent  in  legislative  decisionmak- 
ing. The  President  should  not  listen  to 
thOFe  advisers  who  counsel  continued 
confrontation  when  we  are  within  reach 
of  a  final  legislative  agreement.  I  im- 
plore the  President  to  reject  that  advice 
and  sign  an  interim  extension  of  this 
act  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  White  House  by 
voting  overwhelmingly  for  this  extension. 

This  should  not  be  a  matter  of  party 
or  poUtics.  It  is  a  matter  of  responsible 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  12  minutes  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Brown  » . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  S.  1849,  which 
would  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleiun  Allocation  Act.  Con- 
gress, which  has  failed  to  come  forth 
with  a  comprehensive  program  of  its 
own  to  deal  with  our  Nation's  many  en- 
ergy problems,  has  twice  rejected  Presi- 
dential attempts  to  compromise  on  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  problems, 
oil  pricing.  Congress  now  wishes  to  throw 
up  its  hand  2  days  before  it  goes  on  a 
1 -month-long  recess  and  pass  a  simple 
extension  of  the  existing  law.  This  is  a 
complete  congressional  copout,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  Emergency  Petroleiun  Allocation 
Act  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  Arab 
embargo-created  shortage  of  oil  that 
existed  in  late  1973.  It  was  meant  to  be 
temporary  legislation,  as  is  clear  from 
several  of  its  provisions,  such  as  the  one 
which  allows  the  President  to  submit  a 
90-day  plan  for  exemptions  of  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products  from  price  con- 
trols or  allocation.  Extension  of  the  act 
in  the  past  and  extension  today  will  con- 
tinue the  costly  and  economic  distorting 
effects  of  this  legislation. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  discussion  of  the  energy 
programs  about  cost  to  the  consumer.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  consider  the  grow- 
ing negative  commentaiy  by  the  public, 
the  press,  and  Members  of  the  Congress 
ourselves  about  the  growing  excesses  of 
government  overregulation. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  OMB  that 
the  cost  per  family  of  all  government 
regulation  is  about  $2,100  annually. 
There  is  a  growing  concensus  among  of- 
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produced  old  oil  they  have  Invested  their 
own  money  to  find,  oil  that  belongs  to 
them.  It  encoiu-ages  imports,  which  I 
hope  no  one  In  this  Chamber  favors,  be- 
cause the  higher  cost  of  Imports  Is  not 
borne  solely  by  the  Importers,  but  Is 
shared  with  liis  competitors  and  the 
consumers. 

Another  example  of  undesired  effects 
which  are  frozen  into  this  act  is  the  sup- 
plier-purchaser relationships  which  were 
required  to  deal  with  the  shortages  ex- 
isting in  1973. 

Continuing  those  frozen-in-concrete 
supplier-purchaser  relationships  during  a 
period  of  oil  surplus  has  significantly  re- 
duced competition  in  the  industiy,  and 
has  imposed  unnecessarily  higher  costs 
on  Government  and  consumers  who  are 
precluded  from  procuring  fuel  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  based  upon  com- 
petitive bids. 

Another  example  is  the  dollar  for  dol- 
lar passthrough  rule  of  section  4(b)  (2) 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act,  which  requires  the  Government  to 
set  profit  margin  levels  based  on  an  his- 
torical base.  In  some  cases,  those  margins 
were  unnecessarily  high  during  the  base 
period,  but  the  logic  of  current  market 
conditions  might  very  well  dictate  lower 
margins  today  and  lower  costs  to  the 
consumer. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  myriad  ex- 
amples of  the  economic  distortions  and 
high  costs  to  petroleum  consimiers  which 
will  result  from  the  continuation  of  a 
complex,  confusing  bureaucratic  mecha- 
nism born  in  a  period  of  shortage  and 
now  applied  to  a  time  of  surplus.  This 
mechanism  is  designed  to  be  solely  a  tem- 
porary expedient  for  a  period  of  shortage. 
The  economic  impact  of  immediate 
decontrol  has  been  vastly  overstated- 
FEA  analysis  of  immediate  decontrol  In- 
dicates that  the  price  of  gasoline  would 
increase  about  7  cents  per  gallon  with 
immediate  decontrol.  Given  the  alterna- 
tive of  continuing  current  controls  sys- 
tem which  has  seen  our  dependence 
upon  OPEC  oil  Increase,  soon  to  reach 
40  percent  of  our  oil  supply,  7  cents  per 
gallon  hardly  seems  like  an  inordinate 
price  to  pay  for  the  independence.  We 
seem  to  miss  the  point  that  if  we  do  not 
pay  our  domestic  producers  for  oil  and 
gasoline,  we  will  pay  the  OPEC  countries 
whatever  they  ask  in  order  to  provide 
tliat  supply. 

Their  price  has  always  been  above  the 
domestic  free  market  price  in  this  coun- 
try, even  in  the  face  of  our  growing  do- 
mestic shortages  of  supply,  and  any  in- 
creases in  OPEC  imports  will  Increase 
prices  to  the  gasoline  consumers  regard- 
less of  what  the  Congress  tries  to  do. 
As  for  the  studies  that  are  continually 
quoted  by  doomsayers  on  the  impacts  of 
decontrol,  every  study  factors  into  the 
econometric  model  a  range  of  somewhere 
between  $1.50  to  $4  as  an  OPEC  price 
increase.  That  has  no  relation  to 
decontrol. 

For  example,  the  subcommittee  study 
on  immediate  decontrol,  which  includes 
a  $4  OPEC  price  increase,  states  on  page 
3  that  the  GNP  would  decrease  2.8  per- 
cent and  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
would  decrease  1.3  percent  as  a  result. 
But  OPEC  price  increases  are  respon- 
sible for  60  percent  of  those  impacts. 
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Furthermore,  none  of  the  studies  takes 
Into  accoimt  the  counter-efifect  that  ap- 
proprlate  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
would  have  in  bringing  our  economy 
back  into  equilibrium,  and,  tragically,  no 
studies  take  Into  effect  the  impact  on 
probable  OPEC  price  increases  from  our 
failure  in  this  body  to  come  up  with  a 
policy  to  deal  with  our  need  for  more 
domestic  oil. 

If  there  is  anything  that  is  going  to 
encourage  the  OPEC  nations  to  jump 
that  price  of  oil  early  in  September  when 
they  come  to  consider  their  profits,  it 
is  our  failure  in  this  body  to  try  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  domestic  oil. 
This  Congress  and  the  Members  who 
voted  for  that  legislation  yesterday  will 
be  responsible  for  the  OPEC  price  in- 
crease, if  one  occiu-s,  in  my  opinion.  I 
personally  do  not  intend  to  take  the 
blame  for  that  occurrence. 

In  conclusion,  the  benefits  of  ending 
the  Emergency  Petroleimi  Allocation  Act 
far  outweigh  the  costs  that  potentially 
might  accrue  from  a  rise  in  the  wellhead 
prices  of  a  fraction  of  our  crude  oil  and 
the  rise  in  costs  as  a  result  of  what  the 
OPEC  nations  will  do  to  us  in  response. 

The  authorities  contained  in  this  act 
may  very  well  be  useful  as  standby  au- 
thorities to  be  brought  into  place,  if  nec- 
essary, In  case  of  another  supply  inter- 
ference or  another  embargo.  Such  a 
standby  mechanism  is  in  fact  contained 
In  H.R.  7014,  if  that  bill  ever  becomes 
law.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have 
expressed  some  doubt,  of  coiu-se.  Some 
standby  authority  may  be  necessary.  A 
simple  extension  of  this  act  is  not  a  solu- 
tion but,  rather,  It  is  another  negative 
act  of  this  Congress,  demonstrating  to 
the  American  people  our  banki-uptcy  in 
our  ability  to  come  to  terms  with  our  en- 
ergy problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Frank  Zarb,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
In  which  he  states  clearly  as  he  did  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  as  he  did  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  as  he  has  stated  to  the 
press  and  as  he  stated  yesterday,  both 
before  and  after  we  took  the  action  we 
took,  that  the  President  intends  to  veto 
this  extension  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  because  of  its  ad- 
verse effects.  That  will  put  squarely  up 
to  Congress  the  decision  of  whether  the 
Congress  wants  to  make  one  of  two  bad 
choices,  either  immediate  decontrol  or  a 
continuation  of  this  rotten  legislation  we 
are  considering  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  just  referred. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mi-.  Speaker,  the 
letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Flderal  Energy  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  30, 1973. 
Hon.  Clarence  Brown, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Btjd:  You  asked  me  this  morning  If 
the  President  would  accept  an  extension  of 
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the   Emergency    Petroleum    Allocation    Act 
beyond  Its  August  31  expiration  date. 

As  I  testified  yesterday,  the  Administra- 
tion cannot  accept  such  an  extension  In  the 
absence  of  a  program  to  begin  the  decontrol 
process  on  September  1,  and  thereby  make 
progress  toward  a  solution  to  our  domestic 
energy  problems.  The  President  feels  strongly 
tliat  additional  delays  of  any  variety  can 
only  deepen  this  Nation's  vulnerability.  A 
delay  would  be  seen  by  foreign  producers  as 
further  evidence  that  we  lack  the  capability 
to  formulate  and  implement  the  tough  do- 
mestic policy  required  to  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  their  oil.  In  view  of  the  OPEC 
Ministerial  price  meeting  scheduled  for 
September  4.  and  the  lack  of  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  before  their  return  from  recess, 
this  is  not  a  desirable  result. 

We  are  deeply  troubled  and  confused  by 
the  hesitancy  on  the  pert  of  the  Congress  to 
accept  the  compromise  proposal.  Indeed,  you 
and  many  Democratic  members  met  with 
the  Administration  for  many  hours  attempt- 
ing to  construct  a  program  which  would  hon- 
estly meet  the  objections  to  the  30-month 
decontrol  program.  Every  one  of  those  sub- 
stantive objections  has  been  responded  to  In 
our  most  recent  submission.  The  American 
people  want  a  demonstration  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  can  respect  each 
other's  views  and  make  progress  In  solving 
this  seriotis  National  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent's compromise  represents  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  move  ahead. 

Some  say  that  If  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives legislates  a  decontrol  program  similar 
to  the  President's  before  it  leaves  for  its 
August  recess,  that  would  be  ample  progress. 
But  that  legislation  would  be  part  of  a  bill 
which  Itself  Includes  controversial  provi- 
sions. It  would  be  many  weeks  before  such  a 
bill  would  get  to  the  President's  desk — If 
ever.  That  simply  means  additional  delay, 
more  question  as  to  the  final  result,  and 
lack  of  real  progress.  By  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  take  effect  on  September  1, 
the  Congress  retains  Its  ability  to  review  and 
reject  the  plan  m  ninety  days.  Surely  this 
Is  sufficient  time  to  Insure  that  legislation 
is  proihptly  enacted. 

Bud,  the  President  has  made  an  honest 
and  forthright  attempt  to  meet  all  of  the 
objections  to  his  Initial  decontrol  plan.  He 
cannot  accept  any  measure  which  simply 
puts  off  to  another  day  material  progress  in 
this  important  area.  By  accepting  the  Presl- 
day's  administrative  program  the  Congress 
will  say  to  the  foreign  oil  producers  that 
this  Nation  has  begun  Its  firm  and  unhesitat- 
ing program  to  regain  energy  independence. 
It  will  signal  to  those  who  are  considering 
new  and  arbitrary  price  Increases  for  im- 
ported oil  that  this  Nation  Is  now  joined 
together  in  a  common  effort  to  free  the 
American  people  from  their  vulnerability. 

Many  members  from  both  parties  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  this  compro- 
mise. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
adopt  It,  and  from  this  common  start,  we 
can  continue  toward  the  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  National  energy  program. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  O.  Zarb, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman's  comments,  and  it  is  pretty 
obvious  that  we  have  for  consideration 
here  two  bills,  H.R.  7014  and  S.  1849. 


both  are  real  turkeys.  Neither  will  be- 
come law. 

We  have  risen  to  incredible  heights  of 
incompetence.  We  have  managed  to  dis- 
courage oil  production  in  this  counti-y, 
and  we  have  managed  to  increase  our 
reliance  on  OPEC  oil. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
I  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  la- 
bored on  an  energy  bill  for  many  months, 
and  I  feel  as  though  I  am  now  on  the 
third  level  of  Dante's  Inferno;  it  seems 
we  are  predestined  to  do  this  forever. 

We  have  been  unable  to  come  to  any 
conclusion.  The  only  thing  we  are  able 
to  do  is  say  "No."  We  are  in  a  situation 
where  these  bills  will  be  vetoed  and  we 
are  not  going  to  have  anything  come  out 
of  Congress.  Yet  we  have  managed  in  2 
days  to  raise  our  pay  and  are  planning  to 
take  off  on  a  recess.  We  have  only  about 
50  days  of  work  left  this  year.  We  must 
resolve  this  problem  and  make  the  tough 
choices.  We  should  stay  in  session  until 
our  work  is  done. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  point  this  out  to  the  gentleman:  I 
will  say  that  if  we  had  had  three  more 
votes  yesterday  in  this  body,  then  we 
would  have  been  able  to  solve  the  oil 
problem. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  reply  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  just  said,  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  did 
not  want  an  extension. 

I  will  put  this  in  the  Record  because 
he  said  that  he  does  need  an  extension 
of  the  coal  conversion  provisions  of  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act. 

I  will  read  part  of  this: 

I  am  writing  to  urge  prompt  congressional 
action  In  order  to  continue  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram which  will  make  an  Immeasurable  con- 
tribution to  obtain  national  energy  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  to  do  with  coal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  yield  for  the 
purposes  of  debate. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  letter  to 
which  the  gentleman  makes  reference 
is  not  the  letter  to  which  I  make  refer- 
ence. The  letter  to  which  I  make  refer- 
ence is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Zarb  yesterday 
to  me  in  which  he  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  sign  an  extension  of  this 
legislation. 

The  letter  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  makes  reference  is  a 
letter  about  coal  matters. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  an  extension. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  He  is  calling  for 
an  extension  of  the  authority,  as  I  un- 
derstand. However,  with  respect  to  the 
legislation  that  went  off  the  books  on 
the  30th  of  Jime,  where  was  our  concern 
then?  Why  did  we  not  do  something 
about  that  then? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  we  did  extend  those  provisions 
also  in  the  bill  H.R.  4035,  but  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  addressing 
my  remarks  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  Tliat  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Macdonald)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  just  yield  for  1  second  for  a 
reply  to  that? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
a  part  of  the  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  today,  the  extension  of  the 
Coal  Conversion  Act,  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  was 
referring  to. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Staggers),  our  chairman,  is  100- 
percent  correct. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Ml-.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  for  yielding  to  me,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  all  the  members 
of  that  subcommittee  who  worked  so 
hard  and  long  on  this  entire  problem. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Brown)  has  confused  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  by  discussing  things 
that  do  not  have  anything  really  to  do 
with  the  extension  of  the  Mandatory  Al- 
location Act  which  is  before  us  today. 

Some  of  the  arguments  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  made 
are  perfectly  sound  arguments  from  his 
point  of  view,  but  they  do  not  go  to  the 
extension  of  the  Mandatory  Allocation 
Act,  because  if  this  act  is  not  extended, 
it  expires,  by  law.  on  August  31. 

That  is  all  this  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  right  now  is  concerned  with, 
to  extend  for  6  months  what  is  presently 
law.  It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  the 
Congress  will  need  that  much  time  to 
work,  as  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee said,  in  a  democratic  way,  which 
leads  me  actually  to  my  main  point,  and 
that  is  that  I  hope  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  does  not  confuse  the  two 
things. 

Yesterday  and  the  day  before  and  dur- 
ing other  debate,  we  were  doing  what  we 
were  sent  here  to  do,  which  is  to  repre- 
sent our  districts,  our  State,  the  people 
that  we  do  represent,  and  their  interests. 
However,  today  that  is  not  what  con- 
fronts us.  Today  is  D-Day  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  will  agree  with  the  President. 

He  keeps  telling  us,  and  the  press  es- 
pecially, both  the  news  media,  the  writ- 
ten media,  and  the  broadcast  media, 
that  we  have  refused  to  compromise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  compromises 
that  he  has  offered  us  are  somewhat  like 
when  a  man  goes  in  to  buy  a  car  that  is 
worth  $12,000  and  he  offers  $7,000.  The 
salesman  says  he  wants  $15,000,  and  the 
man  says,  "All  right.  I  will  give  you 
$8,000." 

The  salesman  says,  "No;  since  then  It 
has  gone  up  to  $18,000." 

At  that  point  any  sensible  man  does 
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buy  the  car  which  the  seller  knew  all 
the  time. 

Then  he  goes  to  the  pr^  and  says 
that  the  Congress  or  the  biiyer  refxised 
to  cooperate  with  him. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  pbst,  due  that 
he  be  given  time  to  think  the  thing 
through,  to  come  to  some  coi  iclusion  that 
win  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Ilr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentlemai  as  soon  as 
lean. 

I  think  that  the  Preslden  t  himself  by 
now.  since  he  has  had  so  many  people 
in  charge  of  that  program  under  FEA, 
has  forgotten  what  his  people  are  saying. 
Last  year  on  January  24,  1974,  Mr. 
Simon,  who  has  never  beeii  accused  of 
being  antiblg  oil,  said  thajt  any  price 
at  all  that  exceeded  $7  pe:'  barrel  was 
by  itself  a  windfall  profit.  ]  repeat,  Mr. 
Simon  said  any  price  for  the  oil,  per 
barrel  of  oil  over  $7,  is  a  wi  idfall  to  the 
producer. 

If  the  ms  or  the  FEA  3o  not  need 
more  than  30  days  to  get  geared  up  or, 
say  that  no  bill  does  pass  at  the  time 
the  6  months  expires,  it  tcok  the  FEA 
so  long  to  know  what  they  were  doing, 
and  you  can  still  get  Incorfect  answers 
down  there.  I  know  they  havfe  been  work- 
ing imder  a  handicap  and  Ihey  are  still 
working  under  a  handicap,  tut  they  need 
more  time.  The  Nation  need  s  more  time. 

We  are  voting  not  on  local  interests 
today,  we  are  voting  for  th«  Nation.  We 
are  voting,  among  other  th  ngs,  to  keep 
the  costs  to  the  farmers  down.  I  know 
that  everyone  thinks  of  fuel  oil  in  terms 
of  gasoline  and  heating  oil,  b  ut  we  should 
all  remember  that  there  is  very  much 
more  to  it  than  that.  It  U  needed  for 
protection  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare,  the  maintenance  of  public  serv- 
ices and,  as  I  say,  agricul  ;ural  opera- 
tions. 

We  gave  this  authority  a  the  FEA. 
and  they  have  used  part  of  it  as  far  as 
allocation  of  the  product,  bit  they  have 
done  nothing  much  about  the  pricing, 
which  they  can  under  the  mandatory 
allocation  bill^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  tc  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  M:  issachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  ,o  point  out 
that  if  you  were  a  driller  ind  you  had 
overseas  operations,  or  if  yo  i  owned  any 
reserves  of  any  kind,  tha ,  you  knew 
where  they  were  and  could  ti  p  them,  and 
If  two  Presidents  in  a  row  h  id  kept  tell- 
ing you  that  ;'ou  are  going  U  get  deregu- 
lated completely,  would  ycu  go  ahead 
under  a  pricing  structure?  Or  are  you 
going  to  wait  until  such  time  as  there  are 
absolutely  no  controls  on  yDu,  and  you 
can  charge  any  price  that  you  want  to, 
which  is  factually  and  actu;  illy  the  case 
that  has  happened?  Two  Pre  sidents  have 
told  our  oil  companies,  and  i  low  they  are 
telling  the  natural  gas  people  not  to 
v.'orry  about  it.  there  is  no  n(  ed  to  do  any 
drilling  because  they  are  go:  ng  to  be  de- 
regulated completely,  and  tl  ey  can  work 
under  their  own  structure. 


Therefore,  what  has  been  the  incentive 
except  the  high  prices  that  are  now  oc- 
curring here  within  the  United  States,  for 
them  to  do  the  drilling  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Brown,  properly 
said  has  fallen  off? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers),  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  so 
that  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  MassachuLsetts  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  knows,  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gentleman, 
and  a  great  deal  of  afifection  for  him,  be- 
cause we  worked  together  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power  under  his  strong  leadership  as 
chairman.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress,  communications  and  energy 
were  separated  and  placed  In  separate 
subcommittees,  the  problems  of  energy 
were  under  that  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

During  that  period  of  time  when  we 
were  on  the  Energy  Subcommittee  to- 
gether, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  distinguished  chairman,  and  I 
were  obligated  to  consider  the  extension 
of  this  act  once  before.  That  was  from 
its  expiration  on  December  31  of  last 
year  until  August  31  of  this  year.  We 
both  supported  that  extension,  as  I  re- 
call, because  we  both  believed  that  by 
this  time,  or  August  31.  the  Con- 
gress would  have  come  up  with  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  updated  the  legis- 
lation then  on  the  books  as  it  related  to 
the  situation  in  our  current  energy  prob- 
lem. 

The  change  has  come  from  shortage  to 
surplus  in  terms  of  oil  availability.  The 
change  has  gone  the  other  way  as  to 
where  the  oil  comes  from,  more  of  it 
coming  from  the  OPEC  nations,  and 
even  more  from  the  Arab  nations.  I 
would  just  ask  the  gentleman  v.fhen  are 
we  going  to  update  that  legislation  that 
he  and  I  both  worked  on  to  have  up- 
dated? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  problem  remains  the 
same — are  we  willing  to  allow  our  entire 
Nation  to  exist  at  the  whim  of  the 
pricing  policies  of  the  oil  cartel  or  are  we 
to  do  away  with  this  talk  about  free 
market  and  world  prices,  and  guide  our 
own  energy  policies? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phasize  my  strong  support  of  S.  1849,  the 
extension  of  the  Emergency  Petroleimi 
Allocation  Act.  As  former  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Power.  I  fought 
long  and  hard  to  implement  this  bill  In 
the  93d  Congress.  This  is  a  debate  that 
we  have  had  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  House;  and.  indeed,  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  debate  on  this 
issue  have  changed  over  the  years,  but 
they  are  no  less  Important  today.  As 
most  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  re- 
member, the  dominent  feature  of  the 
initial  Emergency  Allocation  Act  was  to 


prevent  the  threat  against  supply  cur- 
tailment caused  by  the  Arab  embargo. 
At  that  time  we  were  confronted  with  a 
shortage  in  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
question  that  the  implementation  of  the 
original  act  is  the  chief  reason  why  this 
Nation  was  able  to  survive  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  as  well  as  we  did.  It  also  worked 
well  in  providing  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  and  for  stalling  erosion 
of  competition  In  the  oil  Industry.  The 
fact  that  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  has  worked  In  the  past  and 
can  continue  to  work  in  the  future  Is  not 
the  issue  in  question  here.  I  feel  we  have 
widespread  support  for  the  concept  that 
the  Emergency  Allocation  Act  allocates 
supplies  equitably.  Thus,  the  debate  here 
today  is  very  different  from  the  former 
debates  on  the  Initiation  or  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Emergency  Allocation  Act 
The  problem  we  are  facing  today  is  not 
one  of  shortage,  but  of  price. 

As  the  allocation  act  became  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  oil  price  scheme  In  this 
country  we  witnessed  the  more  disas- 
trous effect  of  the  embargo — not  the 
problem  of  supply  Interruption  but  the 
more  economically  damaging  staggering 
increase  in  the  price  of  Imported  oil;  and 
this  is  the  situation  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  today.  If  the  Emergency  Allocation 
Act  is  allowed  to  expire  on  August  31,  we 
wUl  experience  disastrous  price  in- 
creases up  to  the  level  of  the  cartel  OPEC 
deteiTOined  price.  The  possibility  that 
the  Emergency  Allocation  Act  will  expire 
and  that  domestic  prices  will  be  able  to 
rise  to  OPEC  prices  Is  a  very  troubling 
thought  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  price 
of  old  oil  at  $5.25  per  barrel  will  rise  im- 
mediately up  to  the  OPEC  level  of  $13. 
What  will  this  do  to  a  nation  that  is 
struggling  to  get  back  onto  Its  feet  after 
our  severe  economic  recession?  The  price 
of  all  oil  will  skyrocket,  meaning  in- 
creased cost  for  heating,  electricity,  and 
gasoline.  We  have  experienced  price  in- 
crease in  oil  In  the  past,  but  they  will 
never  be  so  devastating  as  the  general 
overall  recession  that  will  follow  If  the 
Emergency  Allocation  Act  is  allowed  to 
expire. 

The  price  of  all  food  commodities  will 
increase  also,  because  the  interrelation- 
ship between  oil  and  the  food  that  we 
produce  is  unavoidable.  There  Is  also  no 
question  that  the  cost  of  all  goods  and 
services  in  this  Nation  will  rise  because  of 
the  increased  costs  of  transportation  and 
consumer  goods.  I  think  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  are  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  expiration  of  the  act;  and 
yet,  we  have  some  among  us  who  would 
be  willing  to  have  those  controls  expire 
on  August  31. 

The  debate  on  oil  pricing  is  extremely 
complex,  and  there  are  opinions  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  the 
oil  price  policy  before  us,  we  have  the 
simple  extension  of  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation act.  The  expiration  of  price  con- 
trols on  oil  is  going  to  put  this  country 
in  a  recession  from  which  we  may  not  be 
rblc  to  recover.  The  need  for  this  exten- 
sion has  never  been  greater  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  support 
this  bill  today. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Collins),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  debate  only. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  As  we  have 
Tallced  so  much  in  generalities.  I  wonder 
if  I  could  review  some  of  the  specifics 
on  this  decontrol  bill.  I  want  to  go  back 
to  the  last  comment  about  why  we  are 
here  today  talking  about  this  bill.  In  the 
last  session  of  Congress  I  had  the  honor 
of  sen'ing  on  the  Energy  Committee.  We 
talked  about  trying  to  reach  a  decision 
on  oil  control  and  we  did  not  reach 
one.  Finally,  we  ended  up  with  this  bill. 
The  original  bill  for  decontrol  had  the 
deadline  this  Febniary.  but  when  we 
discussed  it  last  year  in  the  committee, 
they  said  February  was  too  soon  to  make 
a  decision  in  this  session  of  Congress; 
we  only  have  2  months;  it  would  probably 
be  March  of  this  year  before  we  reached 
a  decision. 

March  went  by.  and  April  went  by,  and 
May  and  June  went  by.  The  reason  we 
are  talking  about  it  today  is  that  we 
finally  have  a  deadline  in  August.  The 
house  is  on  fire,  and  we  are  having  to 
talk  about  it.  To  keep  putting  it  off  does 
not  help  in  any  way. 

President  Ford  came  to  Congress  with 
an  energy  policy.  He  came  in  with  a 
positive  plan  that  would  work.  He  gave 
it  to  us  in  January.  The  opposition  party 
had  many  things  they  said  was  wrong 
with  it.  It  is  easy  to  say  what  is  wrong 
with  anything,  but  the  opposition  party 
talked  about  it  in  January  right  on 
through,  and  here  we  are  the  last  of  July, 
and  they  have  not  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion. 

This  is  complete  price  control,  so  I 
hope  we  realize  what  we  are  talking  about 
In  this  bill.  Congress  is  either  voting  for 
price  control  or  we  are  voting  against 
price  control.  Price  control  will  not  work 
today;  it  never  has  worked  in  history; 
and  price  control  is  not  going  to  work 
In  the  future.  We  have  many  products 
in  this  country.  Suppose  I  suggested  that 
we  put  a  price  control  on  automobiles 
made  in  Michigan,  the  Members  would 
think  I  was  crazy,  or  to  roll  back  the  price 
on  steel  in  Pennsylvania,  or  place  a  price 
ceiling  on  tires  from  Ohio.  Suppose  Con- 
gress legislated  we  were  gomg  to  put  a 
price  control  on  carpenters'  wages.  We 
cannot  isolate  one  particular  factor  for 
price  control  and  make  it  apply;  it  just 
will  not  work.  You  cannot  take  crude  oil 
alone  and  maintain  it  under  artificial 
price  control. 

I  will  give  the  Members  an  example 
of  what  we  foimd  when  we  tried  to  apply 
price  control  to  gold.  This  is  an  actual 
example  from  recent  years,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  remember  it  well 
because  we  were  the  ones  who  made 
possible  the  disaster.  Congress  placed 
price  control  on  gold  of  $35,  and  said 
that  is  what  it  is  going  to  be.  From 
tlie  time  Congress  did  this,  we  lost  this 
Nation's  gold.  We  saw  gold  drift  and 
drift  and  drift  and  drift  abroad.  Finally, 
whan  the  price  of  gold  reached  its  true 
world  price,  which  is  now  around  $170 
from  $35,  we  had  lost  most  of  this 
Nation's  gold.  The  pri.-e  of  gold  is  five 
times  as  high  and  we  have  little  gold  left. 
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We  cannot  have  price  control.  It  is 
similar  to  cancer,  and  I  think  as  we 
weigh  this  bill,  we  can  say  that  really 
anyone  who  advocates  this  bill  would 
advocate  that  there  are  advantages  to 
having  cancer.  If  there  are  advantages 
to  having  cancer.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  Whenever  orie  has  cancer,  the 
sooner  he  finds  out  about  it,  the  sooner 
he  faces  realities  and  haj  an  operation, 
the  bett?r  off  he  is.  One  might  live  for 
awhile  with  cancer,  and  he  might  not 
even  feel  any  pain  for  awhile.  Price 
control  on  cnide  oil  is  a  cancer  to  sit 
here  and  the  longer  we  postpone  the 
more  it  will  hurt  our  country. 

I  want  to  site  some  examples  of  what 
we  get  into  when  the  oil  business  has 
artificial  rules.  We  can  take  a  situation 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  where  there  is 
what  is  known  as  Devonian  shale,  but 
they  cannot  afford  to  produce  from  that 
particular  type  of  oil  re.serve  unless  the 
free  market  gets  up  to  a  realistic  price. 
*How  do  we  set  prices  on  oil  when  we  do 
not  know  what  it  costs  to  drill  in  dif- 
ferent sands  with  varying  oil  potential? 
Price  control  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count such  situations.  Let  me  give  you 
another  situation.  In  Florida  we  sold 
Government  leases  off  shore,  we  sold 
six  tracts  for  which  industry  paid  $632 
million  for  those  leases.  Then  private 
enterprise  spent  millions  and  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  to  drill  seven  dry 
holes  and  then  finally  gave  up  on  them. 
When  we  talk  about  finding  oil  in  one 
place,  how  do  we  allocate  the  expenses 
for  the  dry  hole  losses  when  they  tried 
in  other  places  and  had  dry  holes?  In 
wildcat  drilling  only  one  of  nine  come  in 
with  oil  and  the  others  are  dry. 

Let  us  pause  and  consider  the  filling 
stations.  We  find  them  on  almost  every 
comer  In  America.  Usually  they  are  just 
across  the  street  from  one  another.  One 
is  selling  gasoline  for  a  certain  price 
and  the  man  across  the  street  Is  selling 
it  for  3  cents  cheaper.  So  the  one  writes 
in  and  complains  and  Is  indignant,  but 
the  problem  is  the  refinery  that  Is  sell- 
ing to  him  has  a  different  basis  for  buy- 
ing oil.  They  buy  some  cnade  oil  at  $11.50 
and  some  at  $5.25.  If  they  get  enough  at 
the  $5.25  price  they  can  sell  more 
cheaply. 

But  we  cannot  pay  the  Arabs  $11.50 
and  pay  the  Americans  $5.25.  American 
oil  deserves  fair  and  equal  treatment 
with  Arab  oil. 

We  have  to  come  back  and  face  this: 
This  is  a  price  control  bill.  If  Members 
believe  price  control  is  good  for  America 
I  suggest  they  check  their  history.  They 
should  remind  themselves  that  it  never 
will  work.  It  never  has. 

Tills  is  a  pro-Arab  bill.  The  interests 
of  this  country  are  not  served  by  our 
paying  the  Arabs  $11.50  when  we  pay 
the  Americans  only  $5.25.  That  is  taking 
a  shortsighted  point  of  view  for 
America. 

It  is  true  we  are  talking  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  but  the  President  is 
the  only  one  who  has  had  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  face  the  issue.  The 
issue  is:  We  ought  to  decontrol  and  we 
ought  to  decontrol  oil  right  now. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 


5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
cell  ).  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

?.Ir.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
adoption  of  S.  1849.  For  the  Congress 
to  fail  to  adopt  this  bill  would  constitute 
the  basis  for  economic  disaster  in  this 
country. 

The  President,  very  regrettably,  has 
already  vetoed  a  similar  extension  of  the 
allocation  act,  that  was  H.R.  4035.  S. 
1349  io  a  simple  6 -month  extension  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  This  bill  could  be 
the  basis  under  v.hich  the  President  can 
avoid  damage  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  avoid  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  achieve  reductions  in  the 
levels  of  unemployment. 

Tlie  subcommittee  has  prepared  a 
study  which  indicates  what  we  might 
anticipate  if  the  Arabs  increase  prices 
and  if  decontrol  goes  Into  effect.  Briefly 
summarized,  this  study  forecasts  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Very  regrettably  the 
President  has  suggested  a  possible 
veto  of  S.  1849.  That  possibility 
should  turn  tlie  blood  of  every  American 
cold.  Not  only  does  the  veto  of  S.  1849 
and  the  sudden  termination  of  conti'ols 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  render  likely  the  skyrocketing 
of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of 
petroleum  products,  which  are  paxt  of 
everything  that  is  used  by  every  Ameri- 
can, but  also  this  possibihty  indicates  the 
real  potential  for  our  witnessing  the  most 
destructive  imaginable  consequences 
within  the  petroleum  marketing  industiT- 
For  example,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  supply  relationships  within  the  in- 
dusti-y  would  terminate.  There  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  major  suppliers  will  pull 
out  of  whole  areas  of  the  coimtry.  There 
is  the  probabihty  of  price  Increases  of 
crude  oil;  there  is  the  probability  of  price 
increases  of  refined  products;  there  is 
the  probabUity  of  price  increases  at  the 
wholesale  level;  and  there  is  the  proba- 
bility of  price  increases  at  the  retail 
level. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  something  still 
worse,  and  that  is  that  the  whole  distri- 
bution system  upon  which  the  supply  of 
petroleum  products  to  the  economy  is 
based  will  hterally  collapse  by  reason  of 
termination  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ever-green  contracts  that  exist  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  very  briefly  for 
debate  only  to  my  dear  friend,  the  geir- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
I  uige  passage  of  S.  1849. 
Ml-.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  He  has  been  my  dear 
friend  and  the  senior  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Environment  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  where  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  worked  continuously  to  see  that 
small  businesses  were  properly  treated  in 
this  matter  and  I  pay  triljute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
like  to  direct  to  the  chairman 
mittee  in  light  of  the 
raised. 

There  is  a  possibility  of 
extension.  If  a  veto  of 
does  occur,  there  is  a 
there  would  be  a  hiatus  or 
during  which  there  would 
to  enforce  the  allocation 
trol   regulations   relating 
products,  to  supply 
locations  and  to  entitlemenlts 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfie  i 
of  reading  the  language  in 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  Conj  r 
extension  of  the  allocation 
In  S.  1849  take  effect 
retroactively  in  the  event 
an  override  of  that  veto, 
be  no  hiatus  or  gap  during 
tions  of  these  regulations 
subject  to  civil  sanctions. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr 
tleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  appr^h 
someone  might  interpret 
day  as  failing  to  provide 
to  persons   who   might  be 
these  regulations  and  it  is 
the  consideration  of  this 
this  time  and  the  long  histof-y 
Islation,  both  in  the  Housf 
Senate,  makes  it  very  plain 
Intention  of  the  Congress 
no  gap,  no  hiatus,  and  tha 
tion  be  considered  as 
ately  and  successively.  That 
allocation  act  as  amended 
if  amended   after   the   31 
would  nonetheless  be  reac 
ally.   As    amended,    the    a 
would  continue,  without 
make  enforceable  the 
if  this  bill  has  not  becom  ; 
August  31,  and,  therefore, 
to  enforce   the  regulation; 
EPAA  should  expire,  if  this 
law  thereafter,  violations  o 
tions  during  the  interim 
the  violator  to  civil  liability 
act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time 
tleman  from  Michigan  has 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  1  additional 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Thus, 
will  be  considered  as 
ately  and  successively  upon 
the  Emergency  Petroleum 
on  the  31st  of  August  of 
o'clock  midnight;  is  that 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    The 
correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  So 
assume  that  all  persons 
on  notice  and  there  is  no 
legislation    would    raise 
questions  as  to  lack  of 
gress   regarding   retroactivity 
matters:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.   STAGGERS.   The 
correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  U 
man  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  full  committee,  in  the  col- 
loquy they  have  just  finished.  I  am  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
wearj'  ta.«:k  to  march  up  and  down  this 
hill  again.  We  have  been  marching  up 
and  down  it  since  late  in  1973  when  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  brought  us  a  wonderful  en- 
ergy bill  that  we  debated  in  the  late 
hours  prior  to  Christmas.  Back  when  we 
passed  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act,  we  really  compounded  the 
felony  of  wage  and  price  controls.  This 
very  body  terminated  the  wage  and  price 
controls  when  they  discovered  to  their> 
amazement  that  each  and  every  time  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  got  messed  up  with 
trj'ing  to  direct  the  economy,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  wreck  the  economy.  This  bill 
seems  to  me  to  perpetuate  the  difficul- 
ties that  we  found  ourselves  in.  We  may 
recall  when  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Act  was  first  brought  to  this  floor  that 
several  of  us  took  the  floor  and  indi- 
cated nothing  but  problems  ahead.  We 
can  recall  since  the  passage  of  that  bill, 
we  have  been  in  a  constant  discussion  in 
this  body  about  one  subject,  and  one  sub- 
ject only,  energy,  and  particularly  energy 
as  it  applies  to  oil. 

Yesterday,  this  body  in  its  limitless 
wisdom  took  action  on  H.R.  7014  in 
adopting  an  amendment  that  is  certain 
to  bring  a  veto  of  that  bill.  A  few  mo- 
ments later,  we  took  another  action, 
which  absolutely  made  a  certainty  that 
we  would  face  decontrol,  by  turning  down 
the  President's  program.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  do  not  think  that  the 
President's  program  is  the  greatest  thing 
since  powdered  sugar  eltlier,  but  at  least 
he  did  give  us  39  months  to  achieve  de- 
control— 3V4  years  to  achieve  it  on  an 
orderly  basis — and  we  turned  that  down. 

Four  times  he  has  come  to  us  in  an 
attempt  to  compromise,  and  four  times 
he  has  been  turned  down.  I  think  he 
has  no  choice  but  to  veto  this  resolution 
if  it  is  passed,  and  if  it  is  vetoed,  on  Au- 
gust 31  we  will  decontrol,  and  decontrol 
we  should;  return  to  the  real  world,  to 
the  real  marketplace  where  supply  and 
demand  provides  the  answer.  Those 
Members  who  fear  immediate  reprisals — 
if  we  choose  to  call  it  that — in  the  form 
of  increased  prices  should  have  called 
to  their  own  attention  the  fact  that  every 
bill  that  we  have  had  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  would  ultimately  increase  the 
price  of  gasoline,  only  we  would  have 
been  mandating  it  rather  than  relying 
on  the  free  market. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  refuse 
this  last  ditch  stand  on  the  part  of  per- 
petuating a  controlled  economy  in  Amer- 
ica. 


■JiiliJ  n,  1975 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
a  member  of  the  committee  'Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT) ,  for  the  purposes  of  debate  only 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
further  emphasize  a  point  that  my  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  made 
a  moment  ago.  because  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely Important.  That  is,  that  this  act 
does  not  permit  for  any  hiatus  between 
the  termination  of  the  present  Alloca- 
tion Act  and  its  effective  date.  Of  course 
this  act  would  not  go  into  effect  until  a 
veto  override,  assuming  there  were  a  veto 
and  then  an  override,  but  the  act  pur- 
ports to  take  effect  inunediately  at  the 
termination  of  the  Allocation  Act.  If 
there  were  a  veto  override,  there  would 
indeed  be  a  hiatus  during  which  prices 
might  rise,  but  Congress  would  have 
given  notice  that  such  rise  is  made  illegal 
if  Congress  ultimately  prevails  by  a  veto 
override.  Clearly  Congress  has  authority 
to  act  retroactively,  and  that  retroactive 
effect  would  not  be  unconstitutional 
when  those  acting  with  notice  of  Con- 
gress intention  have  deliberately  acted 
at  their  peril. 

I  cite  in  that  connection  the  case  of 
First  National  Bank  in  Dallas  v.  United 
States,  420  2d  725.  So,  what  would  oc- 
cur? I  feel  sure  that  Congress  v.ould  re- 
examine the  matter  after  a  veto  and  if 
prices  had  gone  extremely  high,  as  every- 
one is  predicting  they  might  do.  Congress 
would,  I  beUeve,  very  likely  override  a 
veto.  That  means  that  any  increase  in 
price  during  the  hiatus  period  could  re- 
sult in  treble  damages  against  those  who 
deliberately  raised  prices  above  the  level 
that  Congress  ultimately  mandated. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Jones  ) . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
this  is  going  to  pass.  If  it  does,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  bureaucrats  downtown 
laughing  up  their  sleeves  at  Congress. 

A  few  months  ago  I  became  seriously 
interested  in  regulatory  reforms  to  let 
us  take  control  of  the  Government  again. 
At  the  time,  one  of  the  FEA  officials  said 
that,  "You  will  never  get  rid  of  us  be- 
ciuse  we  nre  almost  7,000  strong  and 
now  we  have  an  average  salary  of  about 
$17,000."  And  I  guess  he  knew  more  about 
Congress  than  I  did  at  that  time. 

I  think  all  of  the  predictions  that  are 
made  in  good  conscience  by  everybody  as 
to  what  will  happen  if  we  phase  out  con- 
trols or  if  there  is  complete  decontrol 
really  are  just  predictions.  They  are  not 
based  on  any  kind  of  fact.  I  cannot  tell 
the  Members  about  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, but  should  the  President  veto  this 
extension  and  should  price  controls  go 
off  at  the  end  of  August,  in  the  Midwest, 
in  my  part  of  the  country,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  see  the  greatest  consumer  bene- 
fits that  has  ever  happened.  We  will  see 
a  pas  war  that  will  let  the  consumer 
purchase  gas  at  a  reasonable  price.  We 
will  see  that  competition,  more  than 
Government  bureaucracy,  is  the  best 
friend  of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
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4  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  debate  onlj' 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Krebs)  . 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  someone 
who  has  come  to  this  Chamber  with  rela- 
tively little  knowledge — hopefully,  with 
relatively  few  prejudices,  although  I  have 
some — I  have  sat  here  for  the  last  several 
days,  and  I  have  heard  the  majority — at 
least  on  the  basis  of  yesterday's  vote  it  is 
still  a  majority — being  berated  by  some 
of  our  fellow  Members  on  the  theory  that 
we  have  not  done  anything  about  the  field 
of  energy  because  some  of  us  in  these 
chambers — and  I  will  plead  guilty — have 
refused  to  fnll  over  and  play  dead  for  the 
oil  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  fa^  as  the  President's 
so-called  program  is  concerned — and  I 
want  to  emphasize  it  is  a  so-called  pro- 
gram because  I  am  still  trying  to  figure 
out  what  the  President's  program  is, 
other  than  to  hand  a  bonanza  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  consumer  to  the 
oil  companies — let  me  say  in  as  clear  a 
fashion  as  I  can  to  the  leadership  of  the 
minority  party — not  the  rank  and  file, 
but  the  leadership  of  the  minority 
party — that  I  have  not  heard  them  say 
one  thing  constructive  as  far  as  an  en- 
ergy program  is  concerned,  other  than 
their  well-orchestrated  refrain  which 
originated  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to 
the  effect  that  we  have  to  decontrol,  and 
unless  we  decontrol  we  have  no  energy 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  anyone  who  looks 
at  H.R.  7014  cannot  help  but  be  struck 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  no  argu- 
ments on  H.R.  7014,  which  is  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  other  than  the  matter  of  pricing 
of  oil. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  compromise 
supposedly  originating  from  the  White 
House,  and  this  has  been  repeated  time 
and  time  again  by  ver>'  articulate  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  and  also  some 
members  of  the  majority  party,  but  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  type  of  com- 
promise that  we  have  heai'd  about  is  the 
type  of  compromise  which  is  offered  to  a 
man  who  has  been  condemned  to  death 
and  who  has  been  told  that  his  death 
penalty  is  going  to  be  carried  out  except 
that  it  is  going  to  be  postponed  for  30 
days,  and  then  an  additional  compromise 
is  being  made  by  offering  a  reprieve  for 
45  days,  and  a  final  compromise  by  offer- 
ing a  reprieve  for  90  days.  But  he  is  still 
going  to  be  executed. 

I  submit  if  the  Members  vote  against 
the  resolution  before  us  and  if  we  do 
what  the  President,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  wants  us  to  do,  then 
we  will  be  doing  exactly  what  will  happen 
through  the  analogies  I  have  drawn, 
namely,  in  my  opinion,  deaUng  a  death 
blow  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Mr.  01TINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KREBS.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Krebs)  for  his  fine  state- 
ment. He  has  been  saying  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  articulate  during  these 


past  few  days  far  better  than  I  have  been 
able  to  state.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Let  me  just  close  on  a  hopeful  note. 
Maybe  I  am  optimistic  because  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  my  next  door  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  likes  to 
say  that  it  is  much  more  fun  to  be  op- 
timistic. 

I  hope  that  by  granting  this  extension 
the  President,  those  in  the  minority 
party,  and  those  who  come  from  the  oil- 
pro  uucing  States  of  this  Nation  will  have 
second  thoughts  as  to  what  they  are 
really  doing  to  the  American  consumer 
by  removing  controls  from  oil.  If  we  are 
going  to  remove  controls  from  oil,  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves  as  to  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do.  The  sheiks  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  and  Algeria  are  going  to  deter- 
mine what  the  price  of  our  oil  is  going 
to  be.  I  think  that  is  not  what  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  v/ould  like  lo  see  happen. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  .\ield? 

Mr.  KREBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  a  bonanza  for  the  sheiks.  That  will 
increase  our  alliance  with  them. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Browne  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  raise  one  point  here,  and 
I  wonder  if  I  could  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 

HARDT). 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Texas  did 
not  think  he  was  setting  legislative  his- 
tory here  by  tlie  suggestion  that  it  was 
his  opinion  that  oil  companies  or  any 
retailers  or  any  jobbers  in  the  distribu- 
tion business  would  be  subject  to  treble 
damages  if  we  raised  their  price  or  made 
some  different  arrangement  should  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  au- 
tliorities  expire  at  any  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  do  find  some  difQculty  with  that  as 
being  a  very  clear  conclusion  that  one 
can  draw  from  the  legislation. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
kind  enough  to  offer  me  some  verifica- 
tion that  he  was  merely  expressing  a 
personal  opinion  and  not  drawing  on  an 
opportunity  to  tiy  to  establish  a  legal 
base  for  lawsuits. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Browtj)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  ' 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr..  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  of  First  National  Bank  of  Dallas 
versus  the  United  States  said  that  ex- 
tensive nonstatutoiy  notice  prior  to  en- 
actment regarding  retroactive  effect  of 


a  statute  constituted  sufficient  infor- 
mation in  advance  that  if  the  act  had 
retroactive  effect,  such  would  not  deny 
due  process. 

I  was  simply  trying  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  obviously  extensive  non- 
statutory notice  here  and  by  this  debate 
that  the  Allocation  Act  extension  refers 
to  and  incorporates  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  which  provides  for  treble 
damages  and  otlier  penalties  and  puts 
that  into  effect  retroactively,  assuming 
the  President  vetoes  tlie  bill  and  we 
override  th3  veto,  and  that  constitutes 
a  binding  effect. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  refer  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ^.MT.  Eckhardt)  to  the  language 
in  section  4(g)  of  the  EPAA,  which  says 
as  follows: 

The  regulation  promulgated  and  made 
effective  under  subsection  (a)  shaU  remain 
in  effect  until  midnight — 

Now  August  31. 1975 — 
except  that  (A)  the  President  or  his  delegate 
may  amend  such  regulation  so  long  as  such 
regulation,  as  amended,  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  Eectlon,  and  (B)  the  Presi- 
dent may  exempt  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil. 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product  from  such 
regulation  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  The  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate and  amend  the  regulation  and  to 
Issue  any  order  under  this  section,  and  to 
enforce  under  section  5  such  regulation  and 
any  such  order,  expires  at  midnight — 

Now  Augtist  31. 1975— 
but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any  ac- 
tion or  pending  proceeding.  civU  or  crimLnal, 
not  finally  determined  on  such  date,  nor  any 
action  or  proceeding  based  upon  any  act 
committed  prior  to  midnight — 

Of  tiiat  date. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  latter  pliras- 
ing  does  indicate  that  the  authority  of 
the  act  in  that  respect  terminates  on  that 
date. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentteman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
the  gentleman  read  would  be  subject 
to  the  change  provided  in  this  act  from 
August  31,  1975,  to  March  1,  1976. 
Therefore,  if  there  were  an  ultimate 
override  of  a  veto,  that  act  would  be  in 
effect  continuously  until  March  1,  1976. 

The  hiatus  time  would  be,  In  effect, 
a  time  subject  to  a  retroactive  pen- 
alty governed  by  section  210  of  the  Sta- 
bilization Act  which  is  adopted  in  this 
act,  which  reads  to  this  effect: 
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Mr.   BKOWN  of  Ohij.  ] 
may  I  just  say  in  response 
the  gentleman  may  have  a 
would  be  a  question  becausi  ( 
usual  nature  of  this.  It 
however,  that  the  action 
be  a  Supreme  Court 
sue.  and  not  one  that  wou^i 
that  kind  of  case. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr. 
our  remaining  time  to 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio, 
thank  the  gentleman  for 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen 
Arizona  <Mr.  Rhodes  > . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr. 
understand  it,  that  is  for 
debate  only. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speak^ 
could  stand  here  and  tell 
that  I  think  if  this  bill 
become  law,  and  that  if  th( 
not  taken  the  action  on  th( 
decontrol  plan  which  it 
I  am  sure  that  would  be  th< 

As  it  is,  however,  the 
signs  this  bill,  will  be 
and  this  covmtry  in  a  pos 
quiescing  in  delaying, 
action  at  all  to  do  somethinjg 
plight  that  the  country 
Insofar  as  energy  is 

I  do  not  know  any 
who  could  expect  the 
that  the  House  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  track 
we  have  as  far  as  inactior 
Is  concerned,  would  do 
there  were  6  months  more 
that  purpose. 

I  do  not  know  how  the 
the  United  States  can  be 
ing  as  strongly  as  he  does 
necessity  for  decontrol,  to 
ther  for  actions  which  this 
take  which  would  result  in 
tion  from  domestic  oil  field 
Is  not  that  what  we  are 

I  thought  the  name  of 
to  provide  better  supplies 
domestic  sources  so  that  w( 
have    to    import    more 
sources.  That  was  what  I 
yesterday,  and  on  yesterdaj 
roof  caved  in.  Not  only  waj 
dent's    plan    not    approved 
amendments  to  H.R.  7014  w 
which  in  my  opinion,  and  in 
of  prsictlcally  everybody  I 
to,  will  be  completely 
insofar  as  increasing 
mestic  oil  is  concerned. 

What  did  we  do 
first  place,  we  fixed  the  pr 
at  $5.25.  We  rolled  back 
new  oil  from  the  price  whicl 
somewhere  aroimd  $12.50, 
If  anybody  really  believes 
going  to  get  more  oil  at 
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then  he  just  does  not  understand  the 
economic  facts  of  life.  How  this  could 
be  done  m  the  light  of  the  testimony 
which  has  been  given,  in  the  light  of 
the  information  which  was  brought 
f-;  ^•r,  p'r^niit  the  co-t  of  ttie  production  of 
old  oil,  is  beyond  me. 

Let  mo  say  that  in  California  there  Is 
a  field  that  is  operated  by  the  State  of 
California,  and  that  field  probably  is 
going  to  be  closed  down  because  the  cost 
of  production  from  that  field  is  up  almost 
to  $5.25  a  barrel. 

I  said  on  the  floor — and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  agreed  with  me — under  the 
present  situation  if  you  have  on  old  oil 
field  and  you  want  to  drill  a  new  v;ell 
there,  and  it  costs  plenty  to  drill  wells 
these  days,  that  if  you  do  you  will  find 
yourself  in  a  situation  of  taking  oil  from 
the  new  well  and  selling  it  at  the  old 
oil  price.  So,  .ns  a  result,  nobody  is  drill- 
ing in  the  old  oil  fields,  and  they  are 
among  the  nviickest,  and  the  best  areas 
for  increasing  our  domestic  production. 

Everything  this  Congress  has  done,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  far  as  energy  is  concerned, 
has  been  counterproductive.  It  has  been 
going  in  the  direction  of  furnishing  this 
country  less  energy,  and  not  more  energy. 
I  say  it  is  a  shameful  situation. 

We  are  about  to  recess  for  30  days.  I 
approve  of  the  recess.  The  Speaker  and  I 
together  worked  out  the  schedule  earlier 
in  the  year,  and  I  do  not  disapprove  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  doing  it,  but  I  do 
disapprove  of  the  fact  that  we  are  leav- 
ing the  country  in  a  situation  right  now 
where  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  have  only  two  possible  courses  of 
action:  One  is  to  sun-ender  and  forget 
decontrol  of  old  oil,  and  the  second  is  to 
veto  S.1849.  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
decontrol  of  old  oil  so  we  can  get  more 
of  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Pi-esident  is 
going  to  say  that  he  is  not  interested  in 
decontrolling  old  oil — he  knows  we  need 
more  oil.  The  only  other  option  which  we 
are  giving  him  is  to  veto  this  bill,  which 
would  extend  the  EPAA  for  6  more 
months.  If  we  were  to  remove  EPAA  con- 
trols immediately,  the  pricing  of  old  oil 
could  move  up  as  high  as  the  cap  on  new 
oil  is  now,  and  if  it  does  that  it  would 
have  the  efifect,  in  my  opinion,  of  in- 
creasing the  price  of  gasoline  at  the 
pumps  very  precipitously. 

Of  course,  that  does  not  have  to 
happen.  It  could  be  that  the  oil  com- 
panies can — and  they  should — agree 
voluntarily  to  abide  by  the  President's 
decontrol  plan  which  the  House  did  not 
approve.  I  would  hope  they  might  con- 
sider doing  that.  But  the  chances  are 
that  this  idea  might  not  be  adopted,  and 
if  it  is  not  adopted  the  prices  will  go  up 
rather  precipitously. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ill  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona  for  yielding  to  me. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows  of  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  him. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  knows  that,  and  reciprocates 
that  feeling. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  say 
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that  I  do  not  see  why  tho  Trcsidci  t  does 
not  have  more  than  two  options.  He  has 
the  options  of  signing  or  not  signing  he 
has  those  two.  And  he  has  also  the  option 
of  waiting  until  we  have  completed  the 
work  on  H.R.  7014  which  we  are  working 
on  now,  and  see  what  is  in  It  before  he 
takes  any  adverse  action. 

Mr.  RHODES.  My  friend,  the  genUe- 
man  from  West  Virginia,  I  believe  will 
have  to  agree  with  me  that  the  amend- 
ment adopted  yesterday  provides  for  a 
price  rollback  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  and  in  my  opinion  will  produce 
less  domestic  oil  instead  of  more  domestic 
oil.  I  can  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  and  I 
think  that  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  correct,  that  if  that  bill  goes 
to  the  President  with  that  rollback  pro- 
vision in  it,  it  will  be  vetoed.  It  might 
be  that  the  veto  would  not  be  sustained. 
I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes,  of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  None  of  us  is  prophet 
enough  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  in 
H.R.  7014  when  it  finally  gets  through 
this  House  and  when  it  gets  through  con- 
ference. I  do  not  see  why  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  not  wait  to 
see  our  final  product. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNGELL),  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  observe  that  the  leg- 
islation before  us  strikes  out  the  date 
"August  31,  1975,"  and  inserts  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  1,  1976."  I  observe  that 
the  language  of  section  4(g)(1)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
states : 

Tlie  regulation  promulgated  and  made 
effective  imder  subsection  (a)  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  midnight  August  31,  1975.  .  .  . 
The  authority  to  promulgate  and  amend  the 
regulation  and  to  issue  any  order  under  this 
section,  and  to  enforce  under  section  5  such 
regulation  and  any  such  order,  expires  at 
midnight  August  31,  1975,  but  such  expira- 
tion shall  not  affect  any  action  or  pending 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  not  finally 
determined  on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or 
proceeding  ba.sed  upon  any  act  committed 
prior  to  midnight  August  31,  1875. 

I  note  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  regulations  must  remain 
in  effect  and  the  life  of  the  authority 
to  promulgate,  amend  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, amend  the  regulations  until  the 
first  of  March  1976.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  important  point.  I  ask  if  my  chair- 
man of  the  committee  agrees. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  I  ask  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  who  is  managing 
this  bill,  if  it  is  not  the  clear  intention 
of  this  Congress  that  the  literal  reading 
of  the  plain  language  of  S.  1849  and  of 
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the  Allocation  Act  as  amended  by  S.  indicate  that  the  average  price  per  ton  oil  prices  that  would  result  following  ex- 
1849  be  followed.  Thus,  it  is  the  Congress  of  coal  prior  to  the  embargo  was  $8.50  piratlon  of  the  act  on  August  31.  Such 
intent  that  the  regulations  be  viewed  as  per  ton.  After  ^he  embargo  currently,  the  decontrol  would  result  in  an  almost  im- 
having  continued  in  effect  without  Inter-  average  price  per  ton  of  coal  is  approxi-  mediate  increase  of  gasoline  prices  by 
ruption  from  their  original  effective  date  mately  $15  per  ton.  While  these  figures  some  7  cents  per  gallon.  Other  energy 
until  March  1  of  1976.  are  based  on  averages  they  are  the  com-  products  would  follow  suit,  including  the 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  con-ect.  bination  of  prices  for  utility,  manufac-  price  of  natural  gas  currently  unreg- 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Therefore,  if  this  bill  turing  and  metallurgical  spot  market  ulated  in  the  intrastate  market  and  coal. 
is  vetoed,  and  the  veto  overridden,  the  prices  for  coal.  They  are  based  on  the  The  expiration  of  oil  price  controls  on 
regulation  and  the  authority  to  en-  latcstfiguresavailable  to  theFEA.  September  1  would  send  shock  ripples 
force  it  would  continue  accorduig  to  the  Looking  at  these  figures,  it  is  appar-  throughout  the  entire  economy,  and 
literal  language  of  the  Allocation  Act  as  ent  that  since  1967  the  price  of  coal  has  would  offset  the  economic  recovery  that 
amended  by  this  bill.  No  constitutional  almost  quadrupled.  Since  the  Arab  em-  is  just  now  getting  underway.  Even  the 
impediments  exist  to  this  interpretation  bargo  on  oil,  the  price  of  coal  has  doubled.  President  is  aware  of  the  serious  impli- 
in  view  of  the  lotice  which  this  debate  Why  are  we  so  eager  to  control  the  price  cations  of  immediate  decontrol,  and  has 
and  the  legislative  history  of  this  bill  of  oil,  and  yet  do  nothing  to  control  the  asked  for  a  3-month  extension  of  the 
affords  all  interested  persons.  price  of  another  energy  source,  coal?  program  pending  the  development  of  a 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  conipi-omise  on  the  oil  pricing  issue, 
the  gentleman  yield?  have  vast  quantities  of  domestic  coal,  However,  I  believe  that  a  6-month  ex- 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  from  while  oil  is  an  increasingly  scarce  re-  tension  of  the  act  is  warranted,  both  to 
Michigan  is  correct.  If  I  have  any  time  source.  It  is  oil  that  we  need  to  encour-  allow  time  for  reaching  a  compromise 
left,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  age  domestic  production  as  well  as  nat-  on  price  ceilings,  and  to  allow  the  Ways 
(Mr.  Brown).  ural  gas,  another  price  regulated  energy  and  Means  Committee  time  to  work  out 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  would  be  a  source.  Our  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  the  an  effective  windfall  profits  tax  plan, 
hiatus.  I  think  thAe  would  have  to  be  sources  tliat  we  should  be  using,  priced  to  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
a  Supreme  Court  determination.  attract  the  needed  capital  to  produce  leagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting  S. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen-  more.  1849.  and  to  lend  their  support  for  an 
tleman  has  expired.  While  philosophically  I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  the  act  if  the  President 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  price  controls,  I  find  it  inconsistent  to  vetoes  the  legislation.  American  energj' 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  understand  why  we  regulate  the  price  of  consumers  need  and  deserve  the  price 
I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  the  oil  and  natuial  gas,  but  do  not  regulate  protection  of  this  legislation  while  the 
issue  very  well.  It  is  as  to  whether  we  the  price  of  coal.  administration  and  the  Congress  con- 
are  going  to  extend  this  bill  which  will  Therefore,   it  seems  to  me  that  we  tinue  to  work  out  a  reasonable  national 
give  the  President  authority  to  continue  should   indeed   encourage   investigation  energy  policy. 

petroleum  price  and  allocation  controls  into  these  price  trends  in  coal.  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
until  we  conclude  oiu-  work  on  energy  Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  yes-  i"  support  of  Senate  bill  1849  which  ex- 
legislation.  I  think  that  those  who  have  terday's  performance  by  the  House  it  tends  the  price  controls  on  oU  until 
said  that  the  President  is  going  to  veto  seems  more  than  useless  to  address  any  March  31,  1976.  Unless  we  enact  this  bill. 
this  bill  have  been  belittling  him  and  advice  on  the  energy  situation  in  its  all  price  controls  on  oil  will  expire  Au- 
demeaning  him,  because  I  think  he  is  direction.  The  President's  plan  has  been  &ust  31,  1975. 

going  to  work  for  what  is  in  the  best  In-  sabotaged.  The  energy  bill  has  been  sad-  Twice  this  session.  I  have  voted  to  re- 
terests  of  America.  I  think  he  is  going  to  died  with  a  completely  unacceptable  Ject  Presidential  plans  to  decontrol  oil 
say,  "Let  us  wait  untU  the  Congress  of  pricing  provision  which  the  membership  Prices.  Yesterday  we  heard  a  letter  from 
the  United  States  finishes  its  work  and  well  knew  was  unacceptable  and  impos-  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator.  Mr, 
puts  a  bill  on  my  desk,  and  let  me  judge  sible  of  Implementation.  H.R.  1849,  the  Zarb,  saying  that  he  and  the  President 
whether  I  think  It  is  a  fair  bill,"  and  extension  of  tlie  Emergency  Petroleum  *'ere  confused  by  the  hesitancy  of  the 
Uiat  then  he  wUl  make  up  his  mind.  I  Allocation  Act  will  undoubtedly  be  passed  Congress  to  accept  the  President's  last 
have  no  hesitancy  in  my  mind  whatso-  as  an  additional  gauntlet  to  be  fiung  on  decontrol  "compromise." 
ever  that  he  will  sign  this  bill.  I  think  the  turf  before  the  Executive.  At  this  I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be 
he  is  that  kind  of  man.  I  think  he  Is  point  appealing  to  the  House  to  make  confused.  I  think  the  message  is  very 
too  big  a  man  to  veto  it  and  subject  this  sense  of  the  energy  tangle  would  be  a  ^^^"-  "^^^  Congress  cannot  accept  oil 
Nation  to  the  harsh  consequences  of  waste  of  time.  It  appears  certain  that  decontrols  which  will  cause  more  Infla- 
abrupt  decontrol.  I  think  he  is  too  big  when  September  1  rolls  around  there  t^on  and  more  unemployment.  The  Con- 
a  man  as  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  no  energy  legislation  of  anv  kind  ^'"^^s  cannot  accept  decontrols  as  a  sub- 
to  say,  "I  am  going  to  veto  any  bill  that  in  place  So  be  it  '  stitute  for  a  comprehensive  program  to 
comes  down  here."  I  do  not  believe  he  At  this  time  I  direct  my  attention  to  conserve  our  resomces  without  wrecking 
will  veto  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  he  the  oil  industry  and  the  Executive.  De-  °"^hl^°p3;,,,  „,*  c„r..,ncf^H  ♦.  of  ,.- 
should.  control  need  not  he  a  disaster  if  snmp  ^^^  President  last  suggested  that  we 
So  I  would  urge  every  Member  of  tills  ^        /,      f       }  x  ^     disaster  u  some  decontrol  oU  over  a  39-month  period— 

00  1  wouia  UlBC  eveiy  meiliuer  Ol   UllS.  discretion  is  Used.  Industry  can  and  must  thp  mninr  nnrfinn  nf  th^  rtprnntrnl  nnm 

House  to  vote  aye  on  this  resolution  to  „.^^,.„ieo  r„e+vo«.,f  t^  fi,»  oo^»  „.o„  *»,„*  the  major  poition  or  the  decontrol  corn- 
send  it  to  the  President  so  that  he  can  ff^'T^if  *'^*"*k,^  ,  f  u  ^f  *"S  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^'^^  election-and  that  we 
make  the  final  decision  *^^®  American  public  is  being  asked  to  cap  the  price  of  oil  at  a  "mere"  $11.50 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  "^®  restraint.  Citizens  should  heed  the  per  barrel  with  periodic  ad.iustments  for 
.section  203(E)  provides  for  the  Federal  Pleas  of  government  to  cut  down  on  the  inflation.  New  York  State  officials  have 
Energy  Administrator  to  provide  an  as-  "se  of  energy.  Industi-y  must  make  a  de-  estimated  that  under  this  plan  the  price 
sessment  of  the  relationship  between  termined  effort  to  use  less  energy.  In  of  old  oil  would  ri.se  from  the  current 
price  trends  and  related  development  for  the  same  vein,  the  oil  industry  must  not  $5.25  to  $14.58  per  barrel  by  September 
coal,  as  well  as  other  major  energy  go  hog  wild  when  faced  with  sudden  and  1978  at  which  time  oil  prices  controls 
sources.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  high  time  complete  decontrol  of  oil  prices.  In  the  would  expire  and  oil  would  rise  to  the 
that  we  look  into  the  price  of  coal.  long  run  the  oil  Industry  will  be  better  world  level.  The  President  assures  us 

1  have  consulted  wltli  the  Bureau  of  served  and  will  maintain  public  support  that  the  burden  on  the  consumer  may  be 
Labor  Statistics  and  am  informed  tMat  and  imderstanding  by  going  forward  lifted  by  Imposing  a  windfall  profits  tax 
the  figm-es  that  they  keep  monthly,  on  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Presi-  on  the  oil  companies  and  making  a  re- 
an  Index  basis,  of  the  spot  market  for  dent  in  his  latest  decontrol  plan.  bate. 

coal  on  a  weighted  average  basis  indl-  Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr.  Besides   the   obvious   wastefulness   of 

cates  the  following :  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.   1849,  this  proposal  it  makes  several  naive  as- 

1967  hidex  figure 100  which  would  extend  the  Petroleum  Al-  -sumptions  about  a  "windful  profits"  tax. 

107?  °!^^^^^  (embargo  oU) 234. 1  location  Act  through  March  1976.  The  President  ignores  the  fact  that  the 

i»75  June 386.9  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  interests  of  current   tax  structure  allows  oil  corn- 
Other  figures  that  I  have  obtained  America's  energy  consumers  will  not  be  panics  to  shelter  a  large  portion  of  their 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  served  by  the  immediate  decontrol  of  all  profits.  Tlie  President  ignores  the  possi- 
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bility  that  oil  companies  lAay  choose  to 
avoid  a  windfall  profits  tfix  simply  by 
deferring  production 

The  President's  plan  relies  upon  high 
prices  alone  to  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems and  does  not  address  a  number  of 
other  specific  needs. 

VVe  need  uniform  data 
tion  and  profits  with  whic! 
telligent  decisions.  The  wi 
estimates  of  "cost  of 
"price  necef-sary  to  s 
tion"  which  we  have 
months  show  th!;t  we  do 
quate  information  upon  w 
an  intelligent  decision. 

We  must  restrict  the 
eign  oil  imports,  but  we  m 
that  import  quotas  are 
an  equitable  allocation  sys 
severe  shortages  in  some 
country. 

We  must  plan  to  use 
sources   more  wisely,   to 
cars,  to  use  mass  transit, 
prices  alone  canrot  be  rel 
meet  these  objectives. 

We  must  fund  research 
Ing  alternate  energy 
not  naively  assume  that 
fits  will  assure  that  oil 
velop  cheap  new  .sources  of 

Immediate  decontrol  of 
lowing  the  price  guidelines 
result    in    skyrocketing    oil 
leave  us  even  further  from 
sive  energy  plan.  I  urge  my 
Join  me  in  voting  for  Hou.'je 
632  accepting  Senate  bill  18'  9 

The  SPEAI^ER.  Without  ^blection  the 
previeus  question  is  ordered, 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  iji'l. 

The  Senate  bill  wa- 
a  third  time,  and  was  read 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queo 
passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

TTie  question  was  takch;  nnd  the 
Speaker  announced  that  tfie  ayes  an- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.   BROWN  of  Ohio. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
quorum  Is  not  present 
point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently)  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  w|l  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  e 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
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So  the  Senate  bill  v/as  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
P'tirs : 
On  tills  vote : 

Mr.  Florio  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 
RTr.  Slack  for,  with  Mr.  Flyut  against. 

Until  fui-ther  notice: 
Mr.   Barrett   with  Mr.   Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  ^T^.  Young  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
ICr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Tlie  refiult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  pbove  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8617 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  8617) ,  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees 
their  rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as 
private  citizens,  in  the  political  process  of 
the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIAN POLICY  REVIEW  COMMIS- 
SION TO  ACCEPT  VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SERVICES 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2073)  to 


authorize  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission  to  accept  voluntary 
contributions  of  services,  and  for  other 

purposes. 
The  Clei-k  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2073 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sev.ate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lutition  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion", approved  January  2,  1975,  Public  Law 
93-580  (88  Stat.  1912),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(e)  The  Commls.sion  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  use  donations  of  money,  property 
(whether  real  or  personal),  and  uncompeu- 
sated  services  from  any  person  whether  pub- 
lic or  private  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

"(f)  Matter  mailed  by  the  Commission  may 
be  mailed  under  the  frank  of  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  Is  serving  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  of  such  resolution  (88 
Stat.  1914)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  un- 
der this  resolution,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services,  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  and  the 
head  of  any  such  department  or  agency  Is 
authorized  to  provide  the  Commission  such 
services,  facilities.  Information,  and  person- 
nel to  the  Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  experts  or  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  by  contract  at  rates  of  compensation 
not  in  excess  of  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
highest  per  annum  rate  of  compensation  that 
may  be  paid  to  employees  of  the  Senate  gen- 
erally.". 

Sec  3.  Section  6  of  such  resolution  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  nsw  subsection: 

"(c)  A  person  who  provides  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services  to  the  ComirUsslon 
shall  not  by  reason  of  such  service  be  deemed 
to  be  an  employee  of  the  United  States.  Any 
such  person  may  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
service  to  the  Commission  upon  the  approval 
of  the  chairman.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  following  line  5.  insert  the  following 
new  Section  2  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly : 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  of  such  resolution  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  the  members  of  such  task  forces  at 
per  annum  gross  rates  or  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  highest 
rate  of  annual  compensation  that  may  be 
paid  to  employees  of  the  United  States  Senate 
generally." 

Ml".  MEEDS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EXPRESSING  OPPOSITION  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  ANY  CHANGE  IN  THE 
PRESENT  METHOD  OF  PROVIDING 
FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  MILI- 
TARY COMMISSARIES  THROUGH 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  MEET  THEIR 
PAYROLL  COSTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  652  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  652 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move, 
clause  2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  198)  expressing  the  opposition  of  the 
Congress  to  any  change  in  the  present  meth- 
od of  providing  financial  support  for  mili- 
tary commissaries  through  appropriations  to 
meet  theh:  pajToU  costs.  After  general  debate, 
which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlniit© 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  concurrent  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
to  final  adoption  or  rejection  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN),  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  652 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate,  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  198. 

House  Resolution  652  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  provisions  of 
clause  2(L)  (6)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  providing 
for  3  days  are  waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  was  nec- 
essary when  the  rule  was  issued,  but  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  because  the  report 
was  filed  the  necessary  3  days  prior  to 
today. 

House  Concm'rent  Resolution  198  ex- 
presses congressional  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  present  method  of  provid- 
ing financial  support  for  militaiT  com- 
missaries through  appropriations  to  meet 
their  payroll  costs. 

Under  present  law,  the  following  com- 
missary costs  are  met  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  military:  First,  pay 
and  allowances  for  employees  operating 


the  stores:  second,  facilities,  including 
store  rental;  and  third,  procurement, 
warehousing,  accounting,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative functions  performed  for  the 
stores.  In  1975  the  estimate  of  appropri- 
ated fund  support  of  commissary  stores 
will  total  appro.ximately  $324  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell 
the  Members  of  this  House  what  an  im- 
portant function  the  commissaries  of  our 
Armed  Forces  provide  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  their  dependents, 
and  to  the  survivors  of  deceased  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  this  rule. 
House  Resolution  652,  may  be  adopted 
in  order  that  the  House  may  consider 
and.  I  hope,  approve  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  198. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Pepper)  has  ably  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution. 

Our  commissaries  do  provide  a  very 
worthwhile  service,  and  the  present 
method  of  operation  should  be  con- 
tinued. It  not  only  sei-ves  its  purpose  in 
the  recruitment  in  our  miUtary  process, 
but  it  also  provides  an  incentive  for  mili- 
tary persomiel  to  remain  and  make  the 
military  their  career. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  the  resolution.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  198)  expresshig  the  opposition  of 
the  Congress  to  any  change  in  the  present 
method  of  providing  financial  support 
for  military  commissaries  through  ap- 
propriations to  meet  their  pajroll  costs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE     COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOIE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Concurrent  Resolution 
198,  with  Mr.  Ashley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HiBERT). 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July 
23,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices  or- 
dered favorably  reported  to  the  House 
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Concurrent  Resolution  198 
vote  of  30  to  5.  This 
the  opposition  of  the 
change  in  the  present 
ing  financial  support  for 
missaries  throu^ 
their  payroll  costs. 

The  problem  arose,  Mr 
cause  the  President's 
year  1976.  submitted 
proposed  a  change  in  the 
nancing  the  pajroll  cost 
personnel.  This  proposal, 
implementation,  would 
to  absorb  all  payroll  co-  ts 
personnel. 

These  additional  costs  w 
by  the  commissaiy  store 
ning  October  1,  1975. 
In  surcharges.  On  and 
customers,  under  the  admin  is 
posal.  would  pay  50  percent 
costs  associated  with 
operations. 

Beginning  October  1,  19 
that  date,  100  percent  o: 
would  be  absorbed  by  the 
customer. 

Basically,  the 
does  not  require  a  change 
law.  It  is  simply  a  question 
or  more  accurately,  annual 
tions.    Therefore,    the 
whether  to  adopt  or  reject 
Istratlon  policy  will  be 
bill  reported  by  the 
mittee  providing  annual 
for  the  Department  of 
year  1976. 

The  purpose  of  the 
have  an  expression  from 
which  will  serve  as  guidanc 
mittee  on  Appropriations 
sensitive  matter.  Therefore 
sary    to    take    prompt 
resolution. 

The   Committee  on 
which  performs  oversight 
on  the  subject  of  commi 
other  resale  activities  wi 
partment  of  Defense,  was 
In  advance  by  the  Defence 
that  this  proposal  was  bein  i 

After  I  read  about  the  . 
newspaper  I  directed  a  lett^ 
retary    of    Defense 
about  the  proposal  and  w 
mean  to  the  well-being  of 
ilies.  I  was  advised  by  the 
tary  of  Defense  that  this 
based  upon  his  belief  tliat 
military  compensation  now 
competitive  with  other  . 
private  compensation  and 
this  change  in  funding  is  ar 
duce  defense  expendituies 
the  share  of  the  defense 
to  combat  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
pay  today  may  be  considere  i 
comparable  to  that  In  the 
public  sector.  However,  tliei  e 
to  be  considered  other  thaji 
pay  comparability.  Mr 
can  you  compensate  for 
oiu"  military  persoiuael 
are  separated  from  their 
long  periods  of  time,  serv 
areas  of  the  world,  and  an 
give  their  lives  In  combat 
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our  freedom?  There  Is  no  valid  way  the 
monetary  value  of  these  hardships  can 
be  computed. 

As  for  the  alleged  savings  in  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  they  are  some- 
what speculative  at  this  time.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  study  completed  for  the 
Navy  by  an  independent  operations  re- 
search firm  Indicates  that  increased 
costs  for  recruitment  at^d  retention  will 
be  required  to  offset  the  benefits  lost 
due  to  decreased  commissary  savings. 
Based  on  data  developed  in  this  study, 
recruitment  and  retention  costs  will  have 
to  be  increased  by  an  estimated  $66  mil- 
lion if  the  proposal  to  require  Navy  com- 
missaries to  be  self-supporting  is  fully 
implemented.  This  Increase  cost  for  re- 
cruitment and  retention  is  therefore  $10 
million  more  than  the  estimated  sav- 
ings which  would  be  generated  by  re- 
ducing the  appropriated  fund  subsidiza- 
tion of  Navy  commissary  stores. 

No  similar  .<itudy  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Ai-my  and  Air  Force;  however,  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Array  and 
Air  Force  recruitment  and  retention 
costs  will  similarly  increase  with  a  con- 
sequent elimination  of  any  projected 
savings.  Therefore,  at  best,  the  availa- 
bility of  additional  funding  for  combat 
support  from  the  administration's  pro- 
posal is,  in  my  opinion,  illusory.  In  any 
case.  I  cannot  see  much  sense  in  getting 
money  for  the  combat  forces  from  poc- 
ketbooks  of  service  families.  The  admin- 
istration argument  frankly  does  not  ap- 
peal to  me. 

There  are  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  agree  with  me,  since  more  U:an  50 
Members,  upon  learning  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  sponsored  or  co.spon- 
sored  legislation  opposing  any  change  In 
the  present  method  of  financing  com- 
missary operation. 

Sixteen  bills  and  resolutions  wore  re- 
ferred to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  this  subject  and,  in  turn,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair.  The  subcommittee 
held  4  days  of  public  hearings,  heard  29 
witnesses  representing  the  Department 
of  Defense  military  services,  and  asso- 
ciations of  military  personnel,  both  ac- 
tive duty  and  retired.  The  subcommittee 
unanimously  reported  this  resolution  fa- 
vorably to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  90  percent  of  the 
active  duty  military  commissary  cus- 
tomers affected  by  this  proposal  are 
young  enlisted  members,  noncommis- 
sioned oflScers,  and  field  grade  officers 
with  families — not  the  generals  and  ad- 
mirals as  some  have  Implied.  These  are 
the  groups  that  will  be  hardest  hit  in  the 
service,  but  let  us  not  forget  our  retired 
military.  Many  of  our  retirees  are  In  the 
lower-income  brackets,  since  their  re- 
tirement Income  is  based  on  the  low  mili- 
tary pay  of  years  gone  by ;  in  fact,  many 
of  the.se  retirees,  because  of  their  mea- 
ger income,  are  currently  using  food 
stamps,  and  higher  prices  In  the  com- 
missary would  simply  Increase  their  num- 
hers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Congress  wishes 
to  eliminate  commissary  savings  for 
those  people  entering  the  service  in  the 
future,  that  Is  another  matter.  However, 
the  people  who  will  be  affected  by  this 
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proposal  were  promised  commissary 
privileges  when  they  came  into  the  serv- 
ice and  when  they  retired.  Recruiters 
today  are  advertising  this  benefit  in  their 
recruiting  efforts  for  the  all-volunteer 
forces.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  incentives  not  only  in  attract- 
ing young  men  mto  the  services,  but  in 
retaining  them  after  their  first  enlist- 
ment. Many  of  our  miUtary,  both  active 
and  retired,  strongly  beUeve  that  this 
is  a  breach  of  contract,  and  that  the  in 
tegrity  and  credibUity  of  our  Government 
are  in  question  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  organizational 
structure,  management  and  operations 
of  the  commissary  system.  If  and  when 
such  improvements  are  made,  perhaps 
reductions  can  be  made  in  the  appropri- 
ated fund  requirement  for  support  of  the 
coinmissary  system.  However,  the  brief 
time  allowed  under  the  administration 
proposal  to  make  the  commissaries  sub- 
stantially self -sustaining  will  cause  tur- 
bulence, lowered  morale,  wlthdiawal  of 
r)at:ons  and  possible  destruction  of  the 
commissary  system  as  it  has  existed  for 
S3  many  years  and  now  serve  close  to 
2  milhon  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ur^e  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conunend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Hebert)  and  his  committee 
for  the  action  they  are  proposing.  I  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  it  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  take  final  action  to  insure  that 
commi.ssaries  continue  to  provide  their 
present  services.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it 
well  that  the  sense  of  the  House  be  cleariy 
expressed  in  support  of  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  There  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity such  as  this  to  show  support  cf 
the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  the 
commissary  system. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man that  there  is  room  for  improvement 
that  there  should  be  economies,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  effort  for  better  man- 
agement. These  things  will  mean  less 
cost  of  operation  for  the  commissaries 
and  they  will  mean  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  feel  as  do  many  of  my  colleagues,  that 
the  commissary  system  should  be  con- 
tinued in  a  way  that  will  provide  the  serv- 
ices which  historically  have  been  avail- 
able to  servicemen  and  their  dependents 
and  to  retirees. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SiKEs),  my  dear  friend,  for  this  com- 
mendation and  support  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

He  has  stated  the  facts  as  they  aie, 
and  particularly  since  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  he 
understands,  I  am  sure,  the  reason  for 
this  particular  action  today. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT,  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.   Mr.   Chairman.  I  also 
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;rish  to  commend  the  committee  for  this 
action. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  hear  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations take  a  very  moderate  and 
understanding  position. 

We  owe  our  veterans  many  things, 
one  of  which,  of  course,  is  continuation 
of  rights  to  use  the  commissaries.  Of 
course,  if  they  are  not  working  well, 
there  should  be  some  changes,  and  there 
should  be  some  improvements. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  by  this 
resolution  is  a  worthwhile  assertion  of 
what  I  believe  our  intentions  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  action  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen).  the  author  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  concur- 
rent resolution  which  I  am  pleased  to 
sponsor  requires  no  detailed  explanation. 
It  focuses  on  a  proposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  embodied  in  the  fiscal  1976 
budget  sent  to  us  by  the  President,  which 
would  cut  50  percent  of  the  manpower 
support  for  commissary  stores  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Furthermore,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  declares  that  the  other 
50  percent  of  the  manpower  funding 
would  be  eliminated  the  following  year. 

Inquiry  by  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  our  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee established  three  fundamental  facts. 
First,  the  Defense  Department  has  con- 
sistently and  is  today  using  the  access  to 
commissary  stores  as  a  recruiting  ap- 
peal. It  has  promised  and  Is  now  promis- 
ing these  benefits  to  those  who  join  the 
service  or  reenlist.  Second,  it  has  long 
extended  the  commissary  privilege  to  re- 
tired militai-y,  many  of  whom  live  on 
incomes  computed  well  before  the  pres- 
ent economic  conditions  put  pressure 
on  their  budgets.  Third,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  the  source  of  information 
that  nearly  $20  million  a  year  in  food 
stamps  are  being  used  by  our  militai-y 
and  retired  personnel  shopping  in  the 
commissary  stores.  That  figure  measures 
the  number  of  people  who  reluctantly 
have  turned  to  food  stamps  to  stretch  the 
limited  dollars  of  their  Income. 

That  array  of  solid  facts  focuses  our 
attention  now  on  one  Issue:  The  people 
to  whom  we  have  made  promises — and 
that  "we"  includes  the  administration, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress. There  can  be  no  question  that  we 
havR  promised  commissary  benefits.  If 
any  Member  doubts  that  those  promises 
were  accepted  in  good  faith,  let  him  read 
his  mail  or  the  committee  report. 

Last  Monday  we  voted  authorization 
of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for 
militai-y  construction.  The  total,  with  the 
deficiency  appropriations,  topped  $4  bil- 
lion for  new  operational  facilities  for  the 
active  and  guard  reserve  forces  plus 
military  family  housing.  We  approved  a 
number  of  energy  conservation  projects. 

This  resolution,  I  believe,  aims  at  peo- 
ple conservation.  The  House  has  demon- 
strated its  Interest  in  operational  facil- 
ities and  in  equipment  ranging  from  air- 
craft and  ships  to  infantry  weapons  and 
mess  kits.  I  trust  that  most  Members 


want  to  show  the  same  Interest  in  the 
people  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

They  were  promised  the  commissary 
benefits  when  they  signed  up — and  a  sur- 
vey of  reenlistments  showed  that  virtu- 
ally every  man  cited  commissaries  as  a 
factor  in  his  decision  to  remain  in  the 
service.  I  believe  It  fair  to  conclude  that 
if  the  commissary  benefits  are  removed, 
the  services  will  have  greater  difficulty 
in  recruiting  anc,  in  getting  reenlist- 
ments. I  believe  the  added  dollar  costs 
would  exceed  the  alleged  savings  of  the 
administration  recommendation.  The 
witnesses  who  appeared  for  this  proposal 
failed  to  convince  me,  and  obviously  did 
not  convince  most  Members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  tliere 
was  long-range  dollar  economy  in  cut- 
ting the  commissary  support. 

I  did  not  hear  a  single  witness  con- 
tend that  the  men  and  women  in  the 
services  or  the  retirees  would  benefit  from 
the  cut.  The  computer  experts  may  like 
it,  but  if  we  consider  people  as  well  as 
statistics,  we  can  only  conclude  that  this 
proposed  cut  is  wrong. 

I  do  not  demean  the  men  who  rose  to 
high  rank  while  in  sei-vice,  but  I  think 
we  sliould  understand  that  we  are  not 
considering  an  obligation  to  generals  and 
admirals.  We  are  talking  about  veteran 
enlisted  men  or  young  officers,  many  of 
them  heads  of  families.  We  are  consider- 
ing the  gallant  retirees — and  it  is  perti- 
nent that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  computed  that  almost  one-half  of  all 
retirees  get  less  than  $4,000  a  year.  A 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  retirees  were 
generals,  and  among  the  whole  number 
there  are  more  E-7's  than  former  officers. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  computer  experts 
or  accountants  to  recognize  that  the 
commissaries  provide  a  price  benefit  at 
the  checkout  coimter.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  recognized  for  many  years 
that  the  Congress,  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War,  created  the  commissary  system  by 
providing  partial  support.  Now  the  De- 
fense Department — or  I  suspect  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  the  computer 
experts  at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget— wants  to  cut  out  that  support. 

The  arithmetic  is  very  simple.  If  com- 
missaries have  to  provide  more  funds  for 
their  payrolls,  their  prices  are  going  up. 
The  dollar  of  the  customer  will  not  go  as 
far.  He  may  not  choose  to  use  the  com- 
missary as  much.  I  can  foresee  business 
di-opping  off  to  the  point  where  commis- 
saries close.  I  have  said  we  promised 
these  people  'commissary  benefits." 
Erode  the  benefits  and  you  will  eliminate 
the  commissaries  themselves. 

So  what  are  we  asked  to  do  today  by 
this  resolution?  We  are  asked  to  say  to 
the  budget  makers,  in  the  administration 
and  our  Appropriations  Committees  cf 
the  Congi-ess,  that  we  believe — in  the 
words  of  the  resolution — "that  any  move 
to  eliminate  this  support  Is  neither  justi- 
fied nor  desirable." 

We  have  heard  this  funding  labeled  a 
"subsidy."  I  say  it  is  not  a  subsidy;  it  is  a 
continuation  of  benefits  long  promised  to 
our  military,  and  that  we  should  recog- 
nize the  essential  need  to  keep  our  prom- 
ises. As  I  told  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee— let  us  keep  the  faith.  Let  us  not 


cut  out  this  benefit,  and  thereby  actually 
cut  the  pay  of  our  miUtary  and  retired. 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  consider  the  people  affected 
by  this  bill.  Consider  the  promises  we 
have  made  in  the  past.  Let  us  jay  un- 
equivocally that  we  scrutinize  tlie  budget 
proposals,  we  get.  We  demand  that  tlie 
taxpayers'  interests  be  protected.  Let  us 
take  our  stand  today  to  reaffirm  our  be- 
lief that  we  have  established  an  obhga- 
tion  to  our  military  and  our  retired,  and 
that  we  shall  keep  the  faith. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conciu-rent  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  allow  the 
present  status  of  militarj-  commissaries 
to  be  financially  undercut,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  seriouslj-  con- 
sider what  such  action  means. 

It  means,  in  the  first  place,  an  unex- 
pected burden  upon  those  who  are  retired 
or  disabled,  and  on  a  fixed  income. 

It  means  a  harsh  and  unprepared  in- 
crease in  the  food  budget  of  many  low- 
income  families. 

Further,  it  represents  a  breach  of  con- 
tract— a  word  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  those  enlisting  in  the  armed 
services  that  their  efforts  deserved  ample 
recompense. 

In  short,  it  means  a  deplorable  In- 
justice to  persons  who  joined  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  with  the  simple  faith 
that  their  needs  would  be  met. 

Now,  It  should  be  quite  obvious  to  all  of 
us  here  that  more  is  at  stake  than  the 
relatively  small  savings  intended  by  this 
proposal.  There  is  the  stake — minor,  per- 
haps, to  some — that  our  country  can  re- 
main strong  while  the  incentive  to  serve 
it  is  quietly  being  eroded  by  selective 
administration  austerity. 

While  we  are  at  a  time  of  peace,  let  us 
remember  who  helped  to  make  it  possible. 
Let  us  also  remember  that  retention  of 
a  promised  staple  is  small  recompense  for 
the  sacrifices  of  our  uniformed  pei-sonnel. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger'  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wisli 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
tlie  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  defi- 
nitely want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  and 
his  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  KRUEGER',  for  cosponsoring  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  people  who  havo 
been  in  the  military,  and  from  those  who 
are  presently  in  the  military,  who  feel 
that  the  commissarj-  privileges  were  part 
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of  the  contractual  agreeme4t 

ernment  made  with  them, 

of  the  reason  for  them  enter 

service,    with   the 

they  were  going  to  get  commjssary 

leges  and  others  as  part  of 

neration  for  serving  their  ccjuntry. 

I  think  that  passage  of 
rent  resolution  will  help  recti 
lem  which  has  arisen  througl ; 
istrative  decision. 

Mr.  KOCH.   Mr.   Chairm 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman 
accord  with  the  position  of 
man  from  Texas.  I  think 
wrong  to  remove  these  priv 

I  might  say  that  when  I 
ered  this  matter  I  thought 
there  was  a  case  for  it,  but 
having   spoken   with   people 
served  in  the  service,  and 
tired  from  the  service,  and  v. 
ment  benefits  did  not  escal 
matically   as   they  subsequently 
the  Volunteer  Army  which  w 
that  it  simply  would  be  wron 
what  in  fact  was  a  contractual 
fit;   even  further  than  that 
although  not  in  writing. 

I   think   our   colleagues 
terested  in  a  letter  which  I  s 
writing  to  me  on  this  matter 
follows : 
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y  the  prob- 
an  admin- 
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gentleman 
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would  be 
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th<  Be 


w  ere 


House  of 
Washington,  D.C..  Ju 

Dear  Friend:  Since  last  wr 
pending  legislation  which  would 
mlssary    privileges    for    those 
active   military   service    and    fo 
have  done  some  more  homewoi  k 
recall  that  my  position  was  thai 
privileges  should  continue  for 
tlve  duty  but  that  I  believed  t 
should  terminate  for  those  who 
from  such  service.  My  reason.s 
fiscal   problems   required   cuts 
spending  and  I  did  not  think 
lieges    to   be    a    contractual 
should  continue  after  service 

However,  I  had  a  discussion  t 
with  a  young  man  on  my  staff 
Is  a  retired  Navy  Commander; 
vlnced  me  that  I  wais  wrong. 
when  his  father  retired  In  196C 
before  the  institution  of  the  vol 
with   considerable   Increases   in 
pay  scales  making  them 
In  private  employment,  one  of 
that  had  led  to  his  father's  ren 
Navy  was  the  expectation  that 
be  security   and   retirement   be 
would    continue    after    he    left 
including  commissary  privilege 
cant   fact   is   that   almost   one 
mUltary   retirees   receive    under 
nually  in  pensions. 

Therefore,  the  position  whlcl 
vocate  when  this  matter  comei 
Congress  is  that  commissary 
continue  for  those  on  active  ml 
and  for  those  who  retired  prior 
tion  of  the  voluntary  army  w 
sequent  dramatic  lncrea.se  in 

It  Is  never  too  late  to  admit  er 
Is  what  I  am  doing. 
Sincerely, 

Eow 


re 


compan  ble 


M  D  I.  KOCH. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chajrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the|  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  Gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen),  on  the  statement  he  has 
made. 

Certainly  we  are  all  for  saving  money, 
and  we  have  been  hammering  at  the 
Pentagon  to  save  money  in  their  budgets, 
but  this  destruction  of  the  commissary 
is  not  in  the  area  of  the  priorites  we  have 
discussed.  Unfortunately  this  resolution 
today  is  merely  a  policy  statement  that 
is  not  necessarily  binding  on  the  admin- 
istration. I  would  hope  that  they  take 
this  lead  from  the  Congiess. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  resolution  that 
should  have  the  support  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  House. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  John  L.  Burton). 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  rise  in  support 
of  this  resolution.  Many  of  the  people 
whom  I  represent  are  those  who  are  re- 
tired military  service  personnel  who 
were  serving  at  a  time  when  the  wage 
scales  were  verj'  low.  when  their  retire- 
ments are  very  low.  When  we  see  retired 
service  personnel  and  their  families  go 
into  commissaries,  or  go  into  places 
where  their  income  is  so  low  that  they 
even  have  to  apply  for  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, it  seems  to  me  inconceivable  that 
this  is  an  area  where  we  would  try  to  save 
a  piddling  amount  of  money  out  of  the 
Federal  budget.  This  is.  as  other  speak- 
ers have  said,  a  relationship  that  had 
existed. 

Anyone  who  i."  a  first-year  law  student 
in  contracts  can  remember  the  theory  of 
detrimental  reliance.  When  many  of 
these  people  were  enticed  into  serving 
in  the  armed  forces,  they  were  told  there 
were  several  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  them,  and  one  of  ilie  benefits  was  com- 
missary privileges  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents.  Now  to  willy-nilly  take 
that  benefit  away  is  inconceivable. 

Many  people  went  into  the  armed 
forces  at  a  time  when  enlisted  personnel 
were  making  $75  a  month,  and  some  of 
the  officers  were  making  only  $300  or 
$400  a  month,  and  many  of  them  stuck 
it  out  because  of  the  fact  that  they  knew 
there  were  some  fringe  benefits  available 
to  them.  Now  after  they  have  served  their 
country  for  20  years,  and  some  of  them 
for  longer  periods,  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  cut  back  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy by  denying  them  this  program, 
which  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  en- 
ticed many  of  them  to  serve  their  Nation 
at  a  time,  as  I  said,  when  the  wage  scales 
were  totally  inadequate  to  meet  any 
standard  of  living,  would  be  a  dishonor 
not  only  to  this  House  but  to  the  Nation 
and  to  those  who  have  served  in  the 
armed  services. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 


self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  applaud  him  on  his 
stand.  He  has  hit  at  the  heart  of  the 
point.  It  is  a  very  basic  and  simple  issue 
of  breach  of  faith,  and  this  is  one  way 
that  we  can  continue  to  keep  the  faith 
and  maybe  continue  to  keep  some  kind 
of  military  going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  previous  stand  on  the  current  move 
by  the  Pentagon  dealing  witli  the  mili- 
tary commissary.  I  call  it  a  "scheme"  to 
get  more  guns  by  forcing  military  per- 
sonnel to  pay  more  for  butter.  I  refer  to 
the  proposal  in  this  year's  defense 
budget  which  would  ultimately  eliminate 
altogether  appropriated  funds  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  military 
commissaries.  This  proposal  reminds  me 
of  a  poem  once  told  me: 

God  and  the  soldier  we  adore.  In  time  of 
danper,  uot  before.  After  deliverance,  both 
requited,  God  is  forgotten  and  the  soldier 
slighted. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  we  are  in  a  time 
of  diminishing  expectations,  and  the 
military  budget  has  been  trimmed  and 
pared  unmercifully  to  adhere  to  that 
policy.  However,  in  this  move  against  the 
commissary,  nothing  is  being  offered  as 
an  alternative.  We  are  stripping  away 
another  of  the  fringe  benefits  that  have 
made  the  military  attractive,  and  for 
what? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Pen- 
tagon's proposal  would  save  about  $400 
million  a  year  in  subsidies  to  commis- 
saries. I  call  this  false  economy.  In  fact, 
it  pales  in  comparison  to  the  almost  $30 
billion  of  what  the  Pentagon  wanted  for 
weapons  for  fiscal  year  1976  alone.  If  the 
Pentagon  is  so  greatly  concerned  about 
its  people — as  it  so  often  trumpets — this 
proposal  is  hardly  the  way  to  demon- 
strate it.  How  can  you  put  a  "price  tag" 
on  retaining  skilled,  highly  trained  serv- 
icemen? Surely,  there  are  areas  of  waste 
in  the  defense  budget  that  could  be  re- 
duced by  $400  million  with  far  less  con- 
sequences than  this  proposal  would  have. 

The  Pentagon  speciou.sly  justifies  elim- 
inating commissary  subsidies  on  the  basis 
of  pay  comparability  with  the  private 
sector.  By  whose  definition?  I  doubt  if 
you  would  find  a  consensus  on  this  point 
even  in  the  Pentagon.  Nevertheless,  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  fringe  bene- 
fits— including  commissary  sale  stores- 
have  long  been  considered  a  part  of 
military  compensation. 

Furthermore,  while  pay  has  increased, 
you  will  not  find  anyone  who  wants  to 
become  rich  trying  to  do  it  in  the  mili- 
tary. The  bottom  line  here  is  not  money, 
it  is  personnel.  People — and  the  effect 
this  move  will  have  on  them  is  the  issue. 
We  have  already  "allowed"  the  military 
to  set  the  example  for  frugality  by  ac- 
cepting a  5 -percent  pay  raise  limit,  even 
though  the  consumer  price  index  is  going 
to  top  7.8  percent  in  1976.  Now  we  come 
back  to  the  already  burdened  soldier  and 
his  family  and  say  we  are  going  to  "allow" 
you  to  pay  at  least  6  percent  more  for 
food  this  year  and  another  6  percent  next 
year.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  sol- 
dier will  not  be  able  to  stand  any  more 
of  these  "allowances"?  How  much  of  an 
example  must  he  and  1  is  family  set  for 
the  country? 
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My  gravest  concern  is  for  the  married 
enlisted  members  with  families  and  re- 
tired military  personnel  on  fixed  in- 
PQjnes — in  paiticular  those  retired  before 
1958.  These  people  are  finding  it  difBcult 
enough  to  survive  in  this  inflationary 
economy.  But  the  Pentagon  would  pro- 
pose adding  to  their  already  substantial 
flnancial  burdens.  A  measure  of  their 
financial  difficulties  can  be  seen  in  the 
amount  of  food  stamps— a  symbol  of  pov- 
erty tliese  days — being  cashed  by  mili- 
tary commissaries.  Commissaries  re- 
deemed almost  $10  million  worth  in  cal- 
endar year  1974.  The  figure  for  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  has  already  reached 
over  $3  million.  At  this  rate  the  total  for 
1975  will  soar  to  over  $13  million. 

This  Congress  has  passed  several 
measures  recently  to  provide  relief  for 
those  people  hardest  hit  by  the  sad  state 
ci  our  economy.  A  large  number  of  en- 
listed and  retired  personnel  fall  into  that 
category.  Increasing  food  prices  at  the 
commissaries  would  have  no  part  of  this 
contradiction  in  policy. 

In  my  view  the  only  beneficiaries  to  the 
Pentagon's  plan  are  the  supermarket 
chains. 

CommLssaries  have  always  been  a  sell- 
ing point  for  recruiting  and  retaining 
personneL  Perhaps  this  inducement  is 
not  quite  as  necessary  these  days.  With 
the  huge  unemployment  rate  among  our 
young  men  and  women,  the  services  are 
having  little  difficulty  getting  tliem  to 
join  up.  But  what  of  the  future  when 
the  economy  rights  itself  and  the  services 
have  to  battle  for  the  available  man- 
power to  maintain  the  ranks  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force?  By  the  Pentagon's  own 
forecast,  the  services  over  the  next  dec- 
ade, will  have  to  recruit  1  in  3  qualified 
and  available  18-year-old  males.  This 
promises  to  be  a  formidable  task.  And 
if  the  services  falter,  you  can  almost  bet 
the  Pentagon  will  come  asking  for  funds 
for  addditional  inducements  that  will 
cost  far  more  to  the  taxpayer  than  the 
continued  maintenance  of  commissaries. 

Let  us  look  at  the  demands  of  the  job 
of  the  soldier  for  this  country.  There  Is 
not  another  job  in  the  United  States 
which  makes  so  much  of  a  call  for  sacri- 
fice. True,  there  are  some  civilian  posi- 
tions where  there  is  a  threat  of  death, 
but  most  pay  premium  wages.  There  Is 
not  another  job  in  the  country  where  the 
regularity  of  moving  every  few  years  is 
so  assured.  There  are  few  jobs  that  send 
people  to  isolated  duty  tours  at  the  far 
corners  of  the  Earth  and  even  less  jobs 
that  separate  a  man  and  his  family  so 
frequently.  The  soldier  is  a  24  hour  a 
day,  365  days  a  year  worker  who  is  called 
upon  to  perform  at  his  best  In  any  cir- 
cumstance. How  can  we  expect  to  get  and 
keep  the  caliber  of  men  needed  for  this 
thankless  task  when  we  are  continually 
whittUng  away  at  the  very  pillars  that 
support  the  entire  structure.  I  again  of- 
fer my  support  for  the  military  commis- 
sary system  and  urge  this  committee  to 
do  likewise. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Kentleman  from  Virginia. 


Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement  which  he  has  just 
made.  I  enthusiastically  support  passage 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  a  dual 
one — first  for  those  on  active  duty  in 
our  all-volunteer  armed  services.  They 
were  recruited  with  the  promise  of  com- 
missaries. To  withdraw  the  benefit  or  im- 
pair In  any  fashion  to  me  would  be  an 
insidious  way  of  nullifying  a  contract. 
We  have  every  right  to  expect  them  to 
live  up  to  the  contract  and  they  have 
ever>'  right  to  expect  the  same  of  us. 

My  second  concern  is  that  of  a  moral 
commitment  which  we  as  a  nation  made 
to  retirees.  About  80  percent  of  those  re- 
tired from  the  Armed  Forces  live  within 
50  miles  of  commissaries.  The  district 
which  I  represent  is  heavily  impacted  by 
the  military  and  as  a  result  we  have  a 
high  percentage  of  retirees.  I  know  that 
many  of  these  men  and  women  made  de- 
cisions to  enter  the  service  partly  in  con- 
sideration of  the  benefits  that  would  be 
available  upon  retirement  and  many  of 
them  selected  their  retirement  homes 
based  on  the  availability  of  these  bene- 
fits. Retired  service  membei-s  use  the 
commissaries,  they  really  do,  because 
they  need  to  get  the  maximum  dollar  out 
of  what  is  available  to  them.  I,  for  one. 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  these 
people  that  we  are  going  to  renege  on 
our  promise  to  them.  I  say  pass  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  a  mo- 
ment ago  recited  a  principle  of  contract 
law.  He  said  there  was  a  commitment 
here  akin  to  a  building  contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
I  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
once  again  for  yielding. 

The  principle  involved  is  what  is  called 
consideration,  because  there  was  not  a 
recruiter  anywhere  In  the  country  who 
did  not  say  to  those  men  he  was  trying  to 
enlist,  "You  are  going  to  receive  com- 
missary benefits."  That  is  known  as  con- 
sideration for  a  contract.  Part  of  the  con- 
sideration which  made  the  contract  for 
enlistment  valid  was  the  benefits  that 
were  promised  and  what  they  thought 
that  they  were  going  to  receive  from  the 
commissary.  So  while  this  is  only  a  sense- 
of-Congress  resolution — and  we  do  not 
know  what  Is  going  to  happen  when  It 
reaches  the  Chief  Executive — it  Is  cer- 
tainly very  Important  that  this  House  go 
on  record  today  and  say  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  a  breach  of  a  valid  contract 
affecting  those  who  thought  that  they 
were  going  to  receive  these  benefits.  By 
our  vote  on  this  resolution  let  the  House 


express  itself  that  there  will  be  no  breach 
of  faith.  Put  differently,  let  us  not  be 
guilty  of  challenging  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  a  game. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  strongly  urge 
an  aye  vote.  This  is  one  time  I  hope  the 
House  can  vote  imanimously  on  an  is.sue. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
con.sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Hebert),  who  chaired  the 
hearings  on  this  very  sensitive  and  im- 
portant matter.  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  tlie  mount- 
ing efforts  to  effect  what  could  be  an 
emasculation  of  the  commissary  system. 
I  am  disturbed  because  this  benefit  di- 
rectly affects  those  people  who  are  in 
most  need  of  assistance;  namely,  lower 
ranking  military  families  with  children 
and  enlisted  retirees  of  advanced  years, 
and  T\idows  of  miUtary  personnel.  They 
can  ill  afford  the  proj3Cied  price  in- 
creases. 

I  am  aware  that  the  administration 
has  made  no  recommendation  to  do  away 
with  military  commissarj'  stores,  per  se — 
nevertheless,  with  the  cutback  in  fxmd 
support  of  this  activity  as  recommended 
by  the  administration,  I  fear  this  may 
well  be  the  result. 

Military  people  feel  that  reductions 
in  commissarj'  savings  would  represent 
a  major  step  toward  a  complete  phasing 
out  of  the  stores.  One  noncommissioned 
officer  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  a 
letter  to  the  committee  which  I  will 
quote : 

We  drive  the  7  miles  to  the  commissary 
maybe  twice  a  month.  We  fight  the  traffic, 
parking  problems,  over-crowded  aisles,  and 
long  lines  because  at  each  visit  we  may  save 
$7  to  $8  over  the  local  supermarket.  But 
cut  that  savings  In  half,  and  It  wouldn't  t>e 
worth  the  effort.  Our  friends  feel  the  same 
way. 

If  this  nonconunlssloned  officer  decides 
it  is  not  worth  the  effort,  I  am  sure  others 
will  do  likewise.  Many  military  person- 
nel predict  that  if  the  savings  are  with- 
drawn it  will  eventually  lead  to  the  clos- 
ing of  all  commissary  stores. 

I  believe  that  this  particular  Issue  Is 
of  vital  concern  to  all  military  person- 
nel, active  and  retired,  especially  the 
lower  grades  as  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned. They  believe  that  it  Is  an  Item 
which  affects  their  financial  stability  and 
family  welfare. 

I  am  acutely  aware  that  our  national 
budget  deficit  continues  to  grow  and  that 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  compet- 
ing priorities  crying  for  attention.  How- 
ever, and  equally  important,  this  pro- 
posed increase  In  commissary  prices  is 
just  one  more  piece  of  evidence  to  the 
serving  active  duty  military  personnel, 
and  to  the  veteran  retiree,  that  his  Gov- 
ernment is  changing  the  rules  after  the 
game  is  underway — or,  in  the  case  oi  re- 
tirees, penalizing  those  who  already  have 
given  so  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
favorably  consider  this  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I 
gentleman  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  string 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard) 
and  join  him  in  support  of 
current  Resolution   198 
opposition  of  Congress  to  anj 
tlie  present  method  of  provi 
cial  support  for  miUtary 
through  appropriations. 

The  fiscal  1976  Department 
budget  proposes  to  make  miitary 
missaries  self-sustaining  financially 
can  only  be  done  by  raising 
sary  surcharge  by  15  percent 
increasing  the  cost  of  food  t< 
bers  of  our  armed  services 
retirees.  I  believe  this  proposi . 
economy   and   a   betrayal   o: 
fringe  benefits  for  military  personnel 
retirees. 

It  is  a  false  economy  beca 
have  a  profound  impact  on 
present  military  personnel, 
community  sees  the  possible 
missary  savings  as  a  breach 
a    significant    reduction    in 
power,  at  a  time  when  inflat  on 
ready  decreased  their  discre 
come.  The  proposal  has  red  ided 
dence  in  their  ability  to  ri  tain 
benefits  of  military  life,  anc 
prospect  of  continued  service 
tary  less  attractive. 

The  situation  for  the  miliary 
Is  equally  important.  Most 
tirees  served  before  the  "calchup 
raises  of  todays  all-volunteei 
commissary  prices  constitute 
tial  portion  of  their  retiremeilts 
These  individuals  and  their  f apiilies 
live  on  a  fixed  income,  sub, 
pressures  of  inflation,  and  increasing 
commissary    surcharge    by 
would  work  a  severe  hardship 

Tlierefore,  I  am  very  pleastd 
House  Armed  Services  Comnittee 
held  hearings  on  this  proposal 
ported  out  this  resolution  of 
The  Federal  Government 
obligation  to  career  military 
active  and  retired,  who  are  devoting 
have  devoted  the  major  portpn 
adult  lives  in  service  to  this 
fulfill  that  obligation,  the 
must,  at  the  very  least 
promises  it  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  c 
give  overwhelming  approval 
Concurrent  Resolution  198 
place  the  House  on  record  as 
ing  the  DOD  proposal  to 
commissaries  self-sustaining 
sincerely  hope  that  my  collea^es 
Defense    Appropriations 
will  favorably  consider  the 
propriation  to  keep  our  militaty 
saries  on  their  present  financial 
The  Congress  must  keep  its 
our  military  personnel  and 

Mr.  HINSHAW.   Mr.   Chat 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee 
the    gentleman    from    Calif^r 
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in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 198  out  of  a  deep  conviction  that  we 
have  made  a  commitment  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  retirees — a  com- 
mitment that  we  are  morally  obligated  to 
honor. 

While  I  agree  with  tlie  support  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proposal  concerning  commissaries  would 
have  an  infinitesimal  effect  on  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  Federal  budget. 

Moreover,  cutback  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  a  significantly 
adverse  effect  on  a  relatively  small  but 
very  important  segment  of  our  society. 
To  those  who  have  served  in  the  mili- 
tary, continuation  of  the  commissary 
program  represents  an  expression  of 
national  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices 
that  almost  every  military  person  must 
make.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  there 
is  an  implicit  contract  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  members  of  our 
military  services  that  such  privileges  will 
continue  to  be  available  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  were  when  their  military 
careers  began. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  constituents 
which  I  believe  eloquently  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  who  will  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  cutback  in  com- 
missary privileges: 

My  understanding  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  commissaries  are  to  become  self  support- 
ing with  little  and  then  no  subsidies.  This 
will  mean  an  end  to  our  commissaries  be- 
cause they  cannot  exist  under  those  cir- 
cumstances and  this  Is  unfair  beyond  all 
belief! 

I  realize  that  my  feelings  may  seem  biased 
and  emotional  but  we  military  families  are 
by  nature  a  quiet  bunch  who  usually  go 
along  with  whatever  Is  our  lot,  but  I  guar- 
antee you  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  sit 
still  for  this  without  at  least  telling  it  like 
it  is. 

We  understand  the  state  of  the  economy 
better  than  most — we  raised  a  family  of  six 
on  an  Income  of  less  than  $8000  \ast  year. 
The  pay  raises  we  have  had  have  not  even 
kept  up  with  the  inflation  and  we  have  ac- 
tually le.ss  buying  power  than  we  had  a  few 
years  ago  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay.  (Wife  of 
an  enlisted  man) 

I  think  this  is  nothing  but  a  complete 
double-cross  of  men  who  have  served  this 
country  over  the  years.  Men  and  women  who 
have  put  in  twenty  years,  and  retired  on  very 
tight  budgets  with  the  expectation  of  utiliz- 
ing this  privilege  which  they  were  promised. 
Now  this  Is  In  Jeopardy  and  many  people 
could  be  hurt  badly.  This  type  of  action  does 
not  sound  like  the  American  way  of  doing 
things.  I  always  felt  we  took  care  of  our 
obligations.  (Retiree) 

Sine©  I'm  a  retired  disabled  veteran  with 
over  twenty-six  (26)  years  service  to  our 
great  country,  and  fought  In  three  (3)  wars, 
I'm  deeply  concerned  about  the  benefits 
which  are  continually  being  taken  from  ac- 
tive and  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  civil  servants  are  getting  many  addi- 
tions to  their  "fringe  benefits".  A  few  exam- 
ples are:  (1)  raised  mileage  and  per-dlem 
limits,  (2)  special  legislation  to  prevent  loss 
of  pay  for  a  few  hundred  civillaus  because  of 
a  job  change,  (3)  liberalized  retirements, 
(4)  liberalized  sxirvlvors  benefits,  and  (5) 
government  payment  of  a  bigger  part  of 
health  insurance  costs.  Not  one  reduction. 

Now  that  we  have  an  all  volunteer  military, 
how  would  anyone  think  that  I  could  en- 


courage any  young  person  to  volunteer  for 
military  service?  The  military  are  constantly 
being  asked  to  sacrifice  part  or  most  of  their 
lives  and  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  their 
faithful  services  and  sacrifices  are  continually 
being  deprived  of  benefits  which  were  in  ef- 
fect when  they  entered  the  military  service. 
(Retired  disabled  veteran) 

Morale  wise,  the  effect  would  be  severe 

confidence  In  the  faith  of  the  government  to 
maintain  and  support  the  traditional  benefits 
of  the  military  would  be  shattered  once 
more.  First  it  was  recomputatlon,  now  com« 
missaries.  The  feeling  Is  "What's  coming 
next?"  (Retired  Colonel) 

Little  by  little  the  benefits  are  eroding, 
until  one  day  we  may  be  left  with  only  our 
original  motivation — the  privilege  to  serve. 
WUl  this  feed  our  families?  (Marine  Corps 
Staff  Sergeant) 

Congressman  Hinshaw,  many  persons  in 
the  "military  family"  are  struggling  for  sur- 
vival and  the  continual  stripping  and  threats 
of  stripping  of  benefits  Is  grossly  unfair  and 
enormously  detrimental  to  the  morale  of  the 
military  widow.  (Society  of  Military  Widows) 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  this 
House  have  received  similar  expressions 
of  opposition  to  the  commissary  proposal 
and  I  submit  that  further  erosion  of  faith 
and  morale  in  this  country  must  and 
should  not  be  permitted  in  view  of  our 
commitment,  and  particularly  when  we 
are  attempting  to  maintain  a  quality  All- 
Volunteer  Army.  One  way  to  accomplish 
this  end  is  by  the  favorable  action  of  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  authors  of  this  resolution  and 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  at  the  present  time. 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  con- 
current resolution.  I  know  many  of  the 
people  who  have  served  in  the  Army 
Reserves  for  20  years  or  more  stay  active 
in  the  Reserves  with  no  pay  but  with 
the  thought  they  will  be  eligible  after 
they  are  60  to  shop  in  the  commissaries 
along  with  the  very  small  pension  they 
get,  many  of  them  only  around  $100. 
Since  this  is  a  consideration  which  has 
been  put  forward  for  their  services  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  to  talce  it  away 
from  them. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  the  House  has  wisely 
voted  to  continue  assistance  to  military 
commissary  stores.  Since  first  public  no- 
tice that  the  administration  intended  to 
eliminate  this  benefit  for  military  fam- 
ilies and  retirees,  I  have  steadily  opposed 
such  a  policy  and  am,  therefore,  pleased 
with  the  House  action. 

Commissaries  provide  an  important 
benefit  to  members  of  our  armed  forces. 
Removing  this  benefit  would  Increase 
family  grocery  bills  substantially  for  all 
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commissary  users,  half  of  whom  are  re- 
tired and  enlisted  personnel  who  can 
least  afford  higher  food  prices. 

More  importantly,  such  a  policy  re- 
versal would  break  a  tacit  agreement 
made  to  military  personnel  when  they 
enlisted.  One  of  the  recruitms  induce- 
ments used  by  the  Armed  Forces  is  the 
substantial  fringe  benefits  available,  in- 
cluding commissary  privileges.  Tliis  par- 
ticular benefit  has  been  increasingly 
viewed  as  a  form  of  compensation  and 
its  elimination  would  have  the  effect  of 
a  pay  cut  and  a  resulting  decrease  in  liv- 
ing standards  for  more  than  2  million 
service  men  and  women.  In  our  present 
efforts  to  attract  a  high  caliber  of  peo- 
ple into  our  new,  all-volunteer  mihtary, 
breaking  this  promise  would  certainly  be 
a  step  backwards. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that  many 
military  couples  could  not  make  ends 
meet  on  their  militai-y  pay  without  the 
20-  to  30-percent  savings  made  possible 
by  their  commissary  privileges.  Many  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be  no  alterna- 
tive to  leaving  the  services  if  commissary 
privileges  were  no  longer  available. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  jom 
In  approving  tliis  House-passed  resolu- 
tion to  continue  assiistance  to  militai-y 
commissaries  and  eUminate  this  threat 
to  the  family  budgets  of  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

(Mr.  WHITEHtTRST)  . 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
Members  of  Congress  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  desire  of  President  Ford  and  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  to  trim  the  defense 
budget  to  the  greatest  fea.sible  extent. 
In  Uiis  time  of  huge  budget  deficits  and 
the  concommitant  inflation  which  con- 
tinues to  plague  our  economy,  all  re- 
sponsible ofiRcials  must  make  every  effort 
to  reduce  Federal  spending.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  recently 
demonstrated  its  determination  to  sup- 
port reasonable  cuts  In  defense  spending 
by  reducing  the  administration's  re- 
quests by  $3.7  billion,  and  I  am  sure  that 
tills  committee  will  also  trim  the  defense 
budget. 

However,  in  making  spending  cuts,  we 
must  always  be  cognizant  of  the  impact 
of  these  reductions  on  the  ability  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  perform  their  mission. 
In  my  judgment,  requiring  commissaries 
to  become  self-supporting  would  cause 
a  severe  morale  problem  resulting  in  a 
less  effective  military  force.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  food  at  commissaries 
along  with  the  proposed  ceiling  on  cost 
of  living  increases  and  recent  reductions 
In  health  benefits  ai-e  bound  to  arouse 
feelings  among  tlie  military  that  their 
service  is  unappreciated.  Additionally, 
many  active  persomiel  believe  that  these 
reduced  benefits  represent  a  breach  of 
faith  by  the  Government,  since  these 
benefits  were  promised  to  them  at  the 
time  tliey  entered  the  service. 

In  view  of  the  strong  negative  reaction 
on  the  part  of  military  personnel  en- 
gendered by  the  proposed  Increase  In 
commissary  prices.  It  seems  to  me  very 
likely  that  reenllstment  efforts  will  be 
hampered  significantly  if  the  Congress 


approves  the  administration's  plan.  It 
also  seems  likely  that  recent  recruiting 
successes  will  be  reversed  when  the  pub- 
lic becomes  aware  that  traditional  fringe 
benefits  received  by  the  military  can  no 
longer  be  counted  on. 

The  administrations  ba.sic  rationale 
for  increasing  commissary  prices  is  that 
military  pay  has  Increased  substantially 
in  recent  years.  Although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  pay  has  increa.sed,  it  remains 
substantially  below  compensation  re- 
ceived in  the  private  sector.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  two-tliirds  of  the  active  duty 
personnel  earn  below  $7,000  per  year. 
Since  le.ss  than  17  percent  of  military 
personnel  are  in  actual  combat  assign- 
ments, it  is  clear  that  most  personnel, 
who  are  in  administrative  and  special- 
ized positions,  would  be  better  rewarded 
outside  the  military. 

There  is  another  statistic  which  fur- 
ther dramatizes  the  relatively  low  pay 
of  military  personnel.  According  to  re- 
cent reports,  more  than  $1.5  million  In 
food  stamps  are  being  redeemed  at  com- 
missaries each  month.  If  the  price  in- 
creases recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion are  implemented.  It  is  likely  that  the 
number  of  military  personnel  applying 
for  food  stamps  will  also  Increase. 

While  I  believe  it  is  apparent  that 
military  pay  has  not  achieved  compara- 
bility with  civilian  salaries,  there  are 
other  considerations,  aside  from  low  pay, 
which  justify  fringe  benefits  for  the  mili- 
tary. All  career  personnel  face  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  engage  an  armed 
enemy  at  some  point  in  their  service. 
They  also  have  limited  ability  to  choose 
where  they  live,  and  face  frequent  and 
expensive  moves  with  little  opportunity 
to  build  an  investment  in  a  home  or  to 
enjoy  the  long-term  security  of  a  fa- 
miliar community.  In  addition,  military 
personnel  are  required  to  surrender  cer- 
tain basic  freedoms  which  civilians  take 
for  granted. 

In  light  of  these  sacrifices  required  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  it  will  al- 
ways be  diflBcult  for  the  services  to  com- 
pete for  capable  people  on  equal  terms 
with  industry.  However,  it  will  make  the 
reciTiiter's  task  infinitely  mor?  difficult 
if  fringe  benefits,  such  as  commissaries, 
are  reduced  or  eliminated.  It  puzzles  me 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
has  enthusiastically  supported  the  all- 
volimteer  force  concept,  seems  uncon- 
cerned that  the  loss  of  the  commissaries 
as  a  meaningful  benefit  will  hamper  ef- 
forts to  attract  capable  personnel.  Al- 
though the  recruiting  goals  of  the  serv- 
ices are  being  met  now,  reduced  benefits 
combined  with  an  Improved  economy 
could  well  cause  future  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing acceptable  force  levels. 

I  would  like  to  make  particulai  men- 
tion of  the  impact  of  increased  commis- 
sary prices  on  military  retirees.  In  my 
view,  the  administration's  proposal  is  es- 
pecially inequitable  for  them.  They 
served  their  country  for  many  years  at 
low  pay.  Thus  far,  tJie  Congress  has 
failed  to  enact  recomputatlon  legisla- 
tion, and  tills  year  the  Ford  administra- 
tion withdrew  its  previous  support  for  re- 
computation.  In  addition,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  the  President  has  recommended 
a  ceiling  on  cost  of  living  increases  for 
retirees  this  year.  All  of  these  proposed 


actions  by  the  Government,  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  continues  to  suffer  se- 
vere inflation,  would  amount  to  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  retirees'  purchasing 
power.  These  actions  would  cause  great 
hardships  to  this  group,  which  consi.«t.s 
in  large  measures  of  people  who  even 
now  receive  income  sufficient  for  little 
more  than  the  basic  necessities. 

Not  only  are  increased  prices  unac- 
ceptable for  all  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
rc^ady  stated,  but  they  also  could  lead  to 
the  closing  of  many  commissaries.  If  tho 
price  differential  between  supermarkel  ■; 
and  commissaries  becomes  minimal, 
there  will  be  little  incentive  to  make  the 
longer  trip  to  the  commissai-y  and  v.ith- 
stand  the  limited  item  selection.  lor« 
lines,  and  other  inconveniences  of  com- 
missaries as  compared  with  commerri.il 
.supermarkets.  Officers  at  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Commissary  Store  Complex  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district,  have 
told  me  they  expect  a  sharp  decline  in 
sales  if  commis.saries  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  to  require  reim- 
bursement for  all  direct  costs  of  commis- 
sary operations  is  wrong  In  two  basic 
respects.  First,  it  is  inequitable  to  force 
an  increase  of  10  to  12  percent  in  food 
costs  at  a  time  when  other  fringe  bene- 
fits are  being  reduced  and  the  economy 
continues  to  suffer  rampant  inflation. 
Second,  it  would  cause  severe  morale 
problems,  and  ultimately  contribute  to 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  goal  of  a  capable 
all-volunteer  force.  It  has  been  said  that 
fringe  benefits,  such  as  commissaries, 
have  a  symbolic  significance  to  the  mili- 
tary that  overrides  the  dollar  value 
many  times. 

Tlieir  continuation  represents  a  sym- 
bolic expression  of  national  appreciation 
for  the  sacrifices  that  almost  everj*  mili- 
tai-y  person  has  been  called  upon  to 
make  at  some  time  in  his  career.  In  addi- 
tion, active  and  retired  miUtary  person- 
nel make  a  persuasive  argument  that  the 
aimed  services  assumed  a  contractual  ob- 
ligation to  maintain  tlie  existing  pric- 
ing system  for  commissaries.  If  this  Con- 
gress agrees  to  reduce  ccmmissarj^  ben- 
efits, which  for  so  long  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  military  person- 
nel, then  our  action  will  surely  be  taken 
by  our  Armed  Forces  as  a  sign  that  this 
Nation  has  less  regard  for  its  efforts  and 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  feel  that  the  breach  of  contract 
argument  which  has  been  presented  by 
so  many  is  sufficiently  strong  to  cari-y  the 
resolution.  All  the  services  apparently 
use  it  in  their  recruiting  efforts  and  I 
think  it  would  be  unfair  and  unwise  and 
counterproductive  if  we  were  to  chango 
the  system  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
another  aspect  of  the  problem  that  was 
presented  at  our  hearings.  At  present  in 
most  instances  the  primary  incentive  for 
shopping  at  the  commlssarj-  is  the  price 
differential.  This  price  differential  as  I 
understand  it  Is  not  really  all  that  great 
right  now.  The  seiTlce  Is  often  poor  in 
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the  commissary,  usually 
goods   is   far   less,   quarters 
cramped,  and  the 
attractive.    Should    the    a 
proposal  have  carried  I  feel 
tainly  have  further 
differential  which  again  w 
ously  decrease  the  number 
would  be  attracted  to  tlie 
This  in  turn  would  again 
unit  costs  and  again 
sary  usage. 

The  bottom  line  is  if  the 
tion    proposal   should    hav 
would     almost    surely 
crippled  the  commissary  .'j 

I  appreciate  we  have 
the  commissary  program 
improve  our  managenient 
parently  among  other  thing- 
need  time  to  really  study 
really  look  it  over  and  find 
can  keep  it  and  improve 
have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
support  for  tins  resolution  sc 
be   provided    the    time    to 
improvements. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chaii 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New 
to  the  gentleman  from  Soutl 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chaii 
ai-c  discuismg  en  action  that 
a  very  noticeable  mark  on  a 
cm-  Nation's  populace  and 
have  serious  consequences. 
The  proposal  to  make 
sary    a    self-supporting 
October,  1977,  is  a  vei-y  feettle 
the  part  of  the  Department 
to  cut  its  budget.  I  think 
other  places  that  can  be  cu 
missary  privilege  is,  and 
a  benefit  of  tlie  military  lif 
very  strongly  tliat  it  should 

I  feel  that  this  effort  would 
deal  a  "below  tlie  belt"  blov 
tired  personnel  as  well  as 
ranking    military    persormel 
duty  that  depend  very  much 
missary  for  part  of  their 
proposal  will  raise  the  price 
ucts  available  to  these 
end  result  will  create  a 

Obviously,  diiving 
sharply  upward  will  drastically 
or   eliminate — any   savings 
retired  service  personnel 
Patronage,  doubtless,  would 
tomers    found    their    local 
stores  more  competitive.  And 
missaries  will  fail  to  meet 
fiionally  mandated  test  of 
cient  savings  to  be  kept 
result  could  well  be  the  death 
missary  system  as  we  have 
this  the  answer  we  are 
think  not. 

Today  the  commissai-y  patijon 
the  average  of  20  percent 
bill  for  those  items  purchase  1 
substantial  amoimt,  especiaU  r 
look  at  the  rate  of  the  tafia  tit>n 
today    in    this    country, 
amount  is  the  same  as  a 
that  is  very  diflnltely  a 
pocketbook. 

The  conmilssaries  have  . 
fringe  benefit  traditional  to 
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variety  of    Tliey  are  part  of  the  total  compensation 

are   more    package  and  a  part  of  the  military  com- 

_    are  less    munity.   These  privileges   often   entice 

.( ministration    members  into  the  military  and  have  of- 

It  would  cer-    ten  kept  them  in  the  armed  services. 

this  price     These  people  have  served  our  country 

very  seri-     well  in  our  time  of  need;  therefore,  I 

people  who    must  vehemently  object  to  taking  away 

doramissaries.     one  of  the  reasons  tliat  they  served  so 

increase  per     honorably. 

commis-  It  is  shortsighted  indeed  to  behove  that 
comparability  of  military  and  civilian 
pay  adequately  recompenses  the  militarj' 
man  and  his  family  for  a  life  that  im- 
poses se\ere  demands  and  hardships  on 
the  family  structure.  Further,  using  that 
rationale  as  an  excuse  for  the  new  com- 
missary scheme  totally  ignores  the  plight 
of  the  retiree  v/ho  completed  his  service 
long  before  pay  comparability  was 
assured. 

I.  therefore,  mge  you  to  think  oL  those 
who  have  given  so  much  of  their  lives  to 
our  country's  defense.  We  have  a  moral 
commitment  to  them  by  preserving  the 
benefits  they  have  been  assured,  and  I 
uige  a  yes  vote. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
geiiiieman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remark-s 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Beard)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  who  preceded 
him. 

Tills  measure,  seeking  to  maintoln  our 
military  commissaries,  not  only  is  im- 
portant to  the  many  persons  who  are 
no"--  in  the  military  service,  but  it  is  also 
important  to  military  retirees,  to  fami- 
lies of  retirees  and  to  our  disabled  vet- 
erans, all  of  whom  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet. 

Commissaries  have  traditionally  been 
important  to  military  personnel  stationed 
in  remote  or  high  cost  areas,  to  families 
of  personnel  in  the  lower  ranks  whose  In- 
come is  relatively  low,  and  most  impor- 
tantly to  those  retirees  on  fixed  incomes. 
The  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
saved  by  the  administration's  proposal 
eliminating  the  subsidies  which  are  now 
granted  to  military  commissaries  would 
be  miniscule  compared  to  the  increases 
in  tlie  costs-of-living  for  those  who 
utilize  the  commissaries.  Our  military 
personnel  should  not  be  penaUzed  for 
theii-  dedication  by  the  imposition  of  a 
higher  cost-of-living  which  would  sm-ely 
follow  if  the  administration's  proposal  is 
adopted. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
disapprove  any  change  m  the  current 
method  of  providing  financial  support  for 
military  commissaries. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  D.fN  Daniel). 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing adoption  of  a  resolution  which  should 
not  have  to  be.  However,  the  OMB  has 
committed  a  breach  of  faith  which  we 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  cannot 
let  go  unchallenged. 
been  a  No  one  Is  more  concerned,  or  works 
lervlce  life,    much   harder,   to  save   the   taxpayers' 
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money  than  I,  but  I  must  point  out  that 
a  certain  cynicism  prevails  in  the  action 
to  shift  an  additional  financial  burden  on 
members  of  the  armed  services  and  'heir 
families  in  the  effort  to  trim  Government 
expenses.  For  in  this  action  the  admini- 
stration has  singled  out  a  group  without 
recourse  but  to  accept  the  action,  or  rely 
on  the  Congress  to  right  the  wrone  in 
their  bshalf. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  chaired  a 
special  subcommittee  charged  with 
identifying  methods  and  prlides  which 
would  help  insure  success  of  the  all- 
volimtecr  concept  for  maintaining  and 
obtaining  our  needed  military  manpower 
we  found  that  the  exi.stcrce  of  certain 
fringfi  benefit?,  including  commissary 
privileges,  was  of  great  importance  to 
sciTicc  poiconnel,  and  a  great  Induce- 
ment to  recruitment  and  retention. 

It  was  a  major  factor,  especially  for 
those  entering  cervice  for  the  flrjt  time 
or  in  the  lower  pay  gi-ades. 

The  Department  of  Defense  obviously 
recognized  the  validity  of  commissary 
privileges  as  a  recruiting  tool,  for  It  is 
set  forth  in  recruiting  materials  and  Is 
a  tallcing  point  for  the  recruiting  offi- 
cers. 

The  primary  argument  advanced  by 
those  who  would  impose  this  extra  cost 
on  young  miUtary  families  is  that  service 
pay  is  now  comparable  to  civihan  sal- 
aries. 

But  the  fact  is,  great  as  the  cost  of 
manpower  is  for  the  services,  many  of 
those  in  gi-ade  E-4  and  below  still  fall 
within  the  poverty  category  as  defined 
by  the  Government.  And  addi'ionally, 
by  what  yardstick  does  one  measure 
sacrifice:  time  away  from  loved  ones, 
regimentation  and  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb. 

By  this  action,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
providing  one  more  example  that  our 
word  does  not  mean  very  much. 

We  will  be  reneging  on  a  moral  com- 
mitment— a  commitment  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  of  major  Importance  to  those 
affected. 

If  we  operated  a  private  business,  we 
made  pledges  to  a  potential  employee 
that  certain  things  would  be  done,  cer- 
tain privileges  provided,  and  If  we  made 
a  conscious  decision  to  go  back  on  our 
word,  what  would  happen?  The  answer 
is  obvious. 

This  man  or  woman  would  probably 
not  leave  us  because  of  the  loss  of  one 
specific  benefit,  but  because  of  a  mis- 
trust of  future  actions  on  our  part  as  an 
employer. 

That  employee  could  not  be  faulted  for 
assuming  that  If  our  word  meant  nothing 
hi  one  Instance,  then  the  same  would 
apply  in  other  matters. 

The  truth  is,  any  employee  who  did 
not  make  this  assumption  would  be  more 
dim-witted  than  I  would  want  on  my 
payroll. 

In  essence,  a  portion  of  that  employee's 
feeling  of  loyalty  would  have  been 
washed  away. 

For  loyalty  Is  a  two-way  street. 

It  cannot  be  bought. 

It  cannot  be  demanded. 

It  cannot  be  ordered  by  passage  of  a 
law. 

It  Is  earned. 
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And  it  is  earned  by  the  perception  of 
consistency  in  action  on  the  part  of  both 
parties. 

If  one  party  acts  unilaterally  and  arbi- 
trarily in  what  it  believes  to  be  its  own 
interest,  without  regard  to  the  effect  on 
the  other,  that  loyalty  begins  to  diminish, 
and  it  is  seldom  restored. 

Since  the  removal  of  commissai-y 
privileges  has  been  put  on  a  dollars-and- 
cents  basis,  it  may  be  well  to  a.sk  another 
question: 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  replacing 
those  men  and  women  who  complete 
their  present  enlistment,  and  then  leave 
as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  trust  in  the 
Government? 

On  the  basis  of  training  cost  alone,  the 
figure  is  $6,000. 

Do  we  know,  or  have  we  coivsidered  the 
number  by  which  we  will  multiply  that 
figure? 

So  the  Congress  must  act  to  restore 
what  the  executive  branch  would  take 
away. 

Already  the  question  is  being  asked  by 
those  in  the  Armed  Forces:  "What  will 
be  next?  Which  of  those  things  you  have 
pledged  to  provide  in  order  to  secure  my 
services  will  be  removed  tay  administra- 
tive decision?" 

OMB,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  learned  the 
recipe  for  cooking  a  frog. 

Tills  may  be  one  of  the  most  costly 
dishes 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  that  tliere  are  two  other  groups 
that  receive  commissary  privileges  that 
have  not  been  mentioned  today.  One 
group  are  those  veterans  who  are  100  per- 
cent totally  and  permanently  disabled. 
We  have  in  this  counti-y  about  115,000  of 
those  veterans,  veterans  who  served  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still  another 
group  that  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to.  That  is  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winners.  We  have  about  294  of 
these  boys  who  have  received  the  Nation's 
highest  award.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
shabby  treatment.  Indeed,  if  we  cut  off 
commissai-y  privileges  for  those  two 
groups. 

I  would  hke  to  Include  the  following 
material  and  lettere  in  support  of  my 
position: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Washington.  D.O..  July  25.  n>T:j. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols, 
House  o]  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Nichols:  We  have  been  ad- 
vised that  House  Concurrent  Resolution  198, 
Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Kazen  and 
cosponsored  by  Mr.  Ctonzalez  and  Mr. 
Krueger  in  which  the  opposition  of  the  Con- 
gress is  expressed  to  any  change  in  the  pres- 
ent method  of  providing  financial  support 
for  military  commissaries  through  appropri- 
ations to  meet  their  payroll  costs,  was  passed 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
July  23,  1975  and  wUl  be  talcen  up  by  the 
full  House  on  Thxirsday,  July  31. 

Ill  behalf  of  the  1.8  million  members  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  our  more  than  540.000  members 


of  our  Ladles  Auxiliary,  It  Is  requested  yon 
use  the  Influence  of  your  most  prestigious 
office  to  muster  the  necessary  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  financial  resoiirces  of  active-duty 
military  personnel  and  retirees,  vast  numbers 
of  whom  are  membere  of  our  organization. 

This  key  fringe  benefit  should  not  Join 
the  list  of  many  whittled  away  in  recent 
years.  Commissary  privileges  have  long  been 
an  implied  contract  by  recruiting  material 
published  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
through  the  various  services,  and  is,  also, 
cited  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  over  the 
years  depressing  active-duty  pay  by  seven 
percent.  We  do  not  believe  active-duty  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents,  military  re- 
tirees and  their  dependents,  as  well  as  100 
percent  combat  disabled  veterans  and  Medal 
of  Honor  holders  should  be  made  the  scape- 
goats in  Department  of  Defense  budget  cut- 
ting or  the  sacrificial  lambs  to  giant  food 
chains. 

There  has  been  an  unrelenting  effort  In 
many  quarters  to  correlate  military  service 
with  Civil  Service  or  civilian  occupations, 
and  no  such  correlation  has  ever  existed  nor 
will  such.  No  other  segment  of  our  society  Is 
called  upon  repeatedly  to  serve  In  remote 
and  dangerous  areas,  to  be  separated  from 
their  i'amilies,  and  undergo  the  hardships 
and  rigors  of  military  service.  It  Is  uncon- 
scionable that  military  personnel  should  be 
given  an  increase  in  pay  one  year,  and,  then, 
stich  increase  negated  by  reducing  and  ulti- 
mately eliminating  the  savings  obtained  In 
military  comnilssarles. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  persoijal  le- 
gurds.  I  am 

Siuosrely, 

John  J.  Stanc. 
CoyinnaJUler-in-Cliii'f. 

[From  tlie  Morning  Advertiser) 
Another  Si.ll  Oct 

Tlie  miUtary  retired  conimiinily  around 
Mont^oins-Ty  i.j  in  for  an  economic  kick  in 
the  pants  next  year,  another  federal  thank- 
you  for  years  spent  in  service. 

On  tlie  surface,  the  plan  to  end  federal 
subsidies  to  the  419  million  supermarkets 
arotnid  the  world  is  economically  good. 

What  with  service  people  earning  salaries 
equal  to  or  possibly  higher  than  many  of 
their  civUian  counterparts,  it  seems  ridicu- 
lous to  continue  to  provide  them  with  cut- 
rate  groceries. 

The  whole  theory  behind  commissaries  and 
exchange  facilities — those  discount  stores 
where  military  folk  could  purchase  their 
cigarets,  toilet  articles,  civilian  clothes  and 
a  variety  of  other  sundries — was  to  supple- 
ment the  shamefully  low  pay  they  received. 

Until  only  recently,  many  service  person- 
nel lived  on  what  could  be  considered  star- 
vation wages,  some  even  qvialifying  for  food 
stamps. 

It  was  only  right  that  their  meager  income 
shotild  have  been  supplemented. 

Today,  this  subsidy  Is  no  longer  necessary. 

However,  back  when  many  military  people 
were  searching  for  a  pittance,  the  folks  they 
swore  an  oath  to  defend  promised  them  u 
fair  retirement  and  the  right  to  continue 
using  commissary  and  exchange  faculties 
after  they'd  served  their  20  or  more  years. 

Wliat  they  were  never  told  was  that  this 
same  b?nevolent  government  was  going  to 
defraud  them  of  their  retirement  rights 
piece  by  piece. 

Around  mid-century,  the  government 
decided  that  retirement  payrolls  were  too 
high.  So  the  government  said,  in  essence, 
"We  promised  to  give  you  a  raise  every  time 
the  active  duty  people  received  one.  but  we've 
decided  it  costs  too  much.  Sorry." 

As  a  result,  we  have  many  retired  people 
scratching  to  get  by  on  an  inadequate  in- 
come. 


And  now  the  Washington  promise-makers 
will  deal  them  another  economic  blow  by 
Jacking  up  the  price  of  their  groceries. 

This  is.  indeed,  shabby  treatment.  .An- 
other broken  promise. 

While  Congress  bikes  Sociul  Security  pen- 
sions with  alarming  regularity,  it  keeps 
chipping  away  at  military  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Ironically,  few  of  the  people  drawing  Social 
Security  were  ever  promised  anything.  The 
military  people  were. 

When  supporting  those  who  defended  the 
nation  becomes  too  expensive,  our  govern- 
ment. Uke  the  Vietnam  draft-dodgers,  prefers 
to  bug  out. 

TaI.T  *SSEE.   At*.. 

January  7,  l9Ti, 
Hon.    J<ihn    Spakkman, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  This  is  a  plea  in 
behalf  of  all  active  servicemen  with  families 
and  retired  personnel  to  please  vote  against 
President  Ford's  proposal  to  cut  down  on 
the  savings  we  receive  by  titillzing  the  com- 
missaries. I  am  retired  with  a  growing  family 
and  need  this  privilege.  Commissary  priv- 
llege.s  wa.s  one  of  the  attractions  that  kep'^, 
me  ill  the  Army  for  21  years.  I  fought  in 
Korea  on  two  separate  tours  of  duty  and  m 
Viet:i!"-m  for  one  tour.  I  went  through  hell 
and  only  by  the  grace  of  God  lived  throi\t;h 
these  wars.  Wliat  burns  me  is  that  every  time 
my  enlistment  was  coming  to  an  end.  tr.e 
atti'actions  of  all  the  "lifetime  privileges' 
was  presented  to  me  and  now  slowly  but  sure- 
ly all  these  privileges  are  being  taken  away. 
The  retirement  allowance  that  I  drew  is 
heavily  taxed,  therefore  I  feel  that  I  am  suit 
paying  for  this  privilege. 
Sincerely. 

Rat  T.  Steele, 
First  Sergeant  Retireti . 

Wetumpka.  Ala.. 
February  11,  I'iTS. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Nichols:  Military  retirees  are 
losing  their  commissaries,  medical  care  is  on 
shaky  ground  and  recomputatlon  of  retired 
pay  will  never  happen.  Loss  of  commissaries 
will  cause  a  severe  hardship,  especially  to 
those  who  retired  with  low  pay. 

Incidentally,  when  my  husband  enlisted 
In  the  army  In  1935.  he  was  promised  medical 
care;  pay  adjustment  In  line  with  current 
pay  scale;  and  commissary  benefits  upon  re- 
tirement. Of  course,  none  of  this  was  in 
writing  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  not  a 
legal  contract. 

It  is  really  sad  that  service  people  are  the 
first  targets  when  the  government  starts 
cutting  back.  But  then  there  Isn't  a  war  now 
and  the  burden  of  paying  off  the  obligation 
to  retirees  becomes  Irksome  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers. 

Maybe  those  draft  evadei-s  and  de.serteis 
had  something  after  all ! 

Congress  got  on  the  ball  and  pushed 
through  HR  15301.  the  railroad  retirement 
bill,  over  President  Ford's  veto.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  railroad  workers  were  out  on  strike 
most  of  the  time  during  World  War  II,  and 
troops  had  to  take  over  running  the  railroads. 
The  average  railroad  employee  retires  with 
benefits  over  a  $1100  a  month.  A  lot  of  mili- 
tary retirees  are  not  so  lucky. 

Please   use  your  Influence  to  retain  our 
commissaries  and  other  benefits. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Evelyn  A.  Go£>a. 

P.S. — With  reference  to  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay,  the  Department  of  Defense 
shouldn't  be  too  apprehensive  about  costs. 
Just  look  at  the  obituary  columns  of  retired 
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deaths.   T^ey   are  dying   oS   ^ther   rapidly 
ar.d  at  extremely  early  ages! 
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CONGEESSMAN   NICHOLS :    I 

concerning  the  recent  threats 
of  the  Commissaries  on  our 
This  would  be  a  tragic  mist 
whoever  Is  behind  this  actioi , 
twenty   or   more   years   of 
Armed  Forces 

My    Father,    like    nUlUon: 
who  felt  It  was  their  duty 
years  In  the  Air  Force.  My 
lly  were  always  told  when  to 
live     and     then     when     to 
My   brother  and   I   went   to 
schools  la  four  States.  We  w 
settled    Into    close    friendshli: 
would  move  and  have  to  sta^t 

My  father  was  .^nt  to  a 
B  year  and  my  mother  and 
alone  all  that  time.  The  next 
sent  to  Arabia,  again  we 
long  aXter  that  be  again  was 
time    to   Dominican  Republic 

We  all  knew  It  was  Dad's 
was  In  the  Air  Force,  but  he 
have    stayed    twenty    long 
weren't  for  the  benefius  a  res 
man  receives. 

When   father  retired   he  lit< 
start  all  over  again.  Most  men 
»  nice  home  and  business.  Dai  I 
a  Job,  which  Isn't  easy  to  do 
forty,  and  then  find  a  home 

But  he  realized  he  would  in 
groceries  at  the  Commissary 
save  much,  but  enough  on 
be   worth   waiting  for.  Of  cou 
other    benefits,    but    whose    to 
-Start  cutting  Into  thftn  where 
This    would   only    throw   more 
Welfare  and  food  stamps.  Pie 
courage  this  action  on  the 
Yours  Trvly, 

Mi'3.  ROBER'I 


3,  1975. 
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Ch  airman. 


Con  rress 


commi  isary 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr 
yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.   GONZALEZ    Mr. 
are  currently  considering 
expressing  the  sense  of 
supports  and  is  in  favor  o! 
the  present  support  method 
financial  support  for 
This  present  method  allows 
ment  of  Defense,  through 
funds,  to  meet  the  payroll 
civilian  and  military 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
urgently  request  my 
port  It.  By  doing  so  we  w 
the  military  that  we  have 
faith  with  them  and  that 
up  to  our  commitment 
when  they  entered  the  millta^ 

The  President's  budget 
1976  requests  a  reduction  in 
priated  funds  needed  for 
erations  beginning  July  1,  1 
ultimate  goal  of  eliminatinc 
priated  funds  for  civilian 
personnel  working  in 
after  September  30,  1976.  : 
dent's  proposal  is  accepted 
it  would  result  in  commissa 
coming  self-sustaining. 

I  have  expressed  my 
proposal   before   the 
Investigations    of   the 
Committee  and  the  Defense 
tions  Subcommittee,  and  now 
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to  express  my  strong  opposition  to  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  House  floor. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  concentrated 
attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the  mili- 
tary in  the  last  couple  of  years  and  the 
continued  attempts  by  many  to  cut  back 
and  erode  away  the  compensation  and 
benefits  promised  them  by  Congress.  The 
President's  proposal  to  make  commissar- 
ies self-sustaining  is  the  late.st  breach 
of  faith  and  the  administration  is  looking 
to  Congress  to  support  such  action. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we 
continue  along  this  path  we  will  find  that 
we  have  not  only  weakened  the  faith  of 
the  current  military  personnel  but  will 
have  seriously  impaired  morale. 

Commissary  privileges  were  and  are 
considered  as  fringe  benefits  and  have 
alwaj's  been  included  as  part  of  the  com- 
pensation package.  This  and  otlier  bene- 
fits have  always  been  considered  when 
pay  increases  are  programed  for  the  mili- 
tary. The  President  has  tried  to  justify 
his  decision  to  slash  commissary  subsidies 
by  saying  the  current  level  of  pay  in  the 
Ai-med  Forces  is  adequate,  and  I  will  not 
try  to  deny  that  Congress  has  attempted 
to  upgrade  the  salaries  by  increasing 
basic  pay  in  order  to  entice  more  volun- 
teers to  join  the  service.  But  let  us  Icok  at 
the  facts. 

Of  the  entire  active  duty  forces  67  per- 
cent are  in  pay  grades  E5  and  under  and 
receive  less  than  $7,000  annually  in  pay 
and  allowances,  hardly  an  exorbitant 
figure  given  the  cost  of  living  today.  In 
comparison  let  us  look  at  the  recent  study 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
showing  what  a  family  of  four  would 
need  to  sustain  a  certain  level  of  living.  I 
have  taken  the  lower  level  figures  since 
the  largest  group  of  militai-y  are  grade  ^5 
and  under.  The  average  income  fieeded 
for  a  family  of  four  to  sustain  a  low  level 
of  living  in  the  urt>an  areas  of  the  United 
States  is  $9,198  per  year,  over  $2,000  more 
than  the  majority  of  active  duty  military 
personnel  currently  receive.  In  'Wash- 
ington, DC,  the  necessary  income  is 
$9,723  and  in  Austin.  Tex.,  $8,108.  I  be- 
lieve these  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

When  deciding  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue our  present  method  of  supporting 
commissaries  we  cannot  ignore  recent 
reports  that  a  number  of  lower  grade  en- 
listed service  people  have  been  forced  to 
purchase  food  stamps  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet. 

The  Agricultui-e  Department  figures 
sliows  that  comstores  redeemed  $8,115,- 
570  worth  of  stamps  from  December  1973 
tlu-ough  September  1974 — an  average  of 
$676,300  per  month.  Last  October,  the 
figure  rose  to  $872,517,  and  in  November 
it  shot  to  $1,367,592,  almost  double  the 
average  for  the  previous  12  months. 
Based  on  the  above  figures  I  can  hardly 
find  the  argument  of  increased  base  pay 
a  legitimate  one  for  making  commissaries 
a  self-sustaining,  in  effect  doing  away 
with  them. 

If  Congress  goes  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  the  enlisted  personnel 
will  be  hit  hard,  but  the  retirees  will  suf- 
fer greatly,  especially  those  who  were 
caught  in  the  changeover  of  the  retire- 
ment system  in  1958.  These  retirees  are 
struggling  as  It  Is  to  keep  up  with  the 
fantastic  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living. 


and  to  burden  them  with  additional  ex- 
penses at  this  time  is  unconscionable. 

I  hardly  believe  any  one  of  us  in  Con- 
gress would  approve  the  action  cf  a  Pres- 
ident who  cuts  out  commissaries  when  he 
demands  we  give  the  same  amount  ol 
money  and  food  to  the  Middle  East.  Ac- 
cording to  AID  figuies,  approximately 
$186  million  was  appropriated  for  use  in 
the  major  food  subsidy  pvcgiam  for  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries  in  fif  cal  1975  under 
Public  Law  480.  This  doss  not  include 
donation  programs  such  ai  CARE. 
UNICEF  or  UNRA  which  are  chaimeled 
into  the  Middle  East,  althougii  these  pro- 
grams are  on  a  smaller  scale. 

If  Congress  supports  the  President's 
proposal  wc  will  be  breaking  faith  with 
the  millions  of  rnilit.^.ry  families  who  have 
served  and  are  serving  our  country  as  well 
as  destroying  the  morale  of  our  Armed 
Fo!ces.  They  will  be  waiting  to  see  what 
promises  tlie  Government  will  break 
next.  Everyone  talks  about  the  need  for  a 
strong  defense,  from  the  President  down, 
but  that  is  talk,  while  the  action  is  cal- 
culated to  reduce  our  defenses. 

I  know  that  our  current  economic  con- 
ditions call  for  "biting  the  bullet,"  but 
military  personnel  have  been  exposed  to 
tno  many  bullets  for  too  long. 

As  some  one  said  years  ago,  "God  and 
the  soldier,  all  men  adore  in  time  of  trou- 
ble and  no  more.  For  when  wars  are  over 
and  all  is  righted,  God  is  neglected  and 
the  soldier  slighted." 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  disnrove  this 
quote  by  voting  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  its  timely  action  in  bringing  the 
measure  to  sustain  military  commissaries 
before  the  House. 

The  proposal  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reduce  this  and  other  benefits 
to  families  in  the  armed  services  might 
be  more  logical  and  reasonable  if  it  were 
part  of  a  package  of  improved  compensa- 
tion for  military  personnel.  Without 
some  offsetting  advantages,  it  stands  out 
as  a  sacrifice  that  service  families  must 
bear,  and  so  it  had  to  be  opposed. 

There  are  no  large  defense  installa- 
tions in  or  near  my  district.  Yet  I  can 
understand  the  objections  which  some 
merchants  might  have  to  the  subsidized 
competition  of  neighboring  commissaries. 
And  I  can  understand  the  Intentions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  looking-for 
noncombat  expenditures  to  reduce  under 
the  congressional  pressure  to  cut  the  de- 
fense budget.  But  I  can  also  understand 
the  feelings  of  service  personnel  and 
their  families. 

For  the  lower  ranks,  who  are  certainly 
not  overpaid,  this  is  an  extra  financial 
break  that  can  make  the  difference  in 
their  family  budget.  Even  for  the  higher 
ranks,  since  vital  decisions  to  stay  in  the 
service  are  family  decisions.  Thus  the 
"fringe  benefit"  of  the  commissary  can 
help  to  offset  some  of  the  disadvantages 
of  living  on  or  near  a  base,  of  having  to 
move  evei-y  2  or  3  years,  and  of  periods 
of  assigned  duty  which  requires  tempo- 
rary separations. 

We  do  not  save  that  much  by  depriv- 
ing sei-vice  families  of  this  economic  and 
symbolic  advantage.  Until  It  can  be  con- 
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sidered  as  part  of  an  overall  Improve- 
ment in  compensation,  let  us  leave  it 
alone. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  am  pleased  to 
assist  my  comments  with  those  of  my  col- 
league from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  .  In  par- 
ticular, we  must  give  attention  to  the  re- 
snonsibility  of  our  Govemmenc  to  live  up 
to  its  obligations.  Many  people  entered 
the  Armed  Forces  years  ago  expecting 
commissary  privileges,  but  receiving  very 
low  jjay. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  those 
people  whose  present  salary,  on  retire- 
ment, which  is  geared  to  their  pay  wliile 
active  in  the  service,  have  access  to  com- 
missaries. Today,  new  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  higher  salaries,  and 
their  need  may  not  be  ns  great  as  that 
of  those  who  are  retired.  If  there  must  be 
higher  prices  for  commissary  services, 
then  the  higher  prices  should  be  paid  by 
those  still  active  and  receiving  higher 
salaries,  but  not  by  the  retired. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  strong  sup- 
port of  many  Members  from  all  parts  of 
the  countiy  for  this  bill.  I  believe  that 
their  support  will  help  cause  the  admin- 
istration caref..lly  to  listen  to  these 
voices.  These  people  speak  as  representa- 
tives; they  speak  for  people  all  over  the 
country  in  expecting  the  continuation  of 
these  services.  We  must  live  up  to  our 
contract  with  these  people. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  wliich  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  continue  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  commissary  stores  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  bill  before  us  today  expresses  the 
opposition  of  the  Congress  to  any  change 
in  the  present  method  of  providing  fi- 
nancial support  for  militaiT  commis- 
saries through  appropriations  to  meet 
their  payroll  costs.  A  number  of  us  in- 
troduced bills  expressing  the  opposition 
of  the  Congress  to  any  change  in  the 
present  method  of  operating  commis- 
saries and  these  bills  were  all  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  After 
appropriate  hearings,  the  committee  re- 
ported out  the  bill  which  we  now  have 
before  the  Hou.se  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  sales  of 
subsistence  supplies  to  Anny  military 
personnel  originated  with  the  "sutler  sys- 
tem." Sutler's  were  peddlers  who  followed 
the  Army  from  place  to  place  at  frontier 
posts  and  sold  food  and  other  goods  to 
the  troops.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1825  the 
Army  was  authorized  to  sell  subsistence 
supplies  to  oflBcers  at  certain  frontier 
posts  at  cost.  In  the  year  1866  this  au- 
thority was  expanded  to  include  enlisted 
personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1947  when  the 
Air  Force  was  established  as  a  separate 
branch  of  service  It  has  had  the  same 
right  as  the  Army  to  sell  subsistence 
supplies.  The  law  authorizing  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  to  sell  subsistence 
supplies  docs  not  specify  that  they  may 
oe  sold  at  cost  and  consequently  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  sold  subsis- 
tence supplies  for  slightly  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  merchandise.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  opened  Its  first  commissary 
store  in  1909  and  the  Navy  in  1910.  Since 
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January  1,  1952  the  annual  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  has  con- 
tained language  wliich  provided  that 
certain  costs  of  operation  of  commis- 
saries will  not  be  paid  from  appropriat- 
ed fimds.  This  language  provides  for  a 
cost  of  purchase  and  maintenance  and 
operating  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
cost  of  transportation  in  the  United 
States  to  tlie  place  of  sale,  the  actual 
and  estimated  cost  of  utiUties  as  may  be 
furnished  to  the  Government;  the  cost 
resulting  from  shiinkage,  spoilage,  and 
pilferage  of  the  merchandise  under  tlie 
control  of  such  commissary  stores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remaining  costs 
that  are  not  collected  from  customers 
are  borne  by  appropriated  funds  of  the 
military  departments.  The  costs  are 
principally  pay  and  allowances  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  employees  engaged  in 
operating  the  stores;  facihties  including 
store  rental  and  procurement,  inspec- 
tion, receivincr,  warehousing,  disbursing, 
and  accounting.  These  costs  are  re- 
ferred to  as  indirect  costs. 

It  is  well  known,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
commissary  privileg-es  are  considered  an 
excellent  incentive  in  the  military  serv- 
ices recruiting  programs.  This  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today  would  continue  the 
operation  of  our  commissaries  under  the 
present  method  of  providing  financial 
support  for  commissaries  througli  ap- 
propriations to  meet  tlie  payroll  of  civil- 
ian and  military  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  introduced  H.R.  6337. 
a  companion  bill  with  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  this  committee. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Uiis  kgLsla- 
tion,  and  I  urge  that  every  Member  in 
this  House  vote  for  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 198,  to  express  the  opposition  of 
Congress  to  any  change  in  the  present 
method  of  providing  financial  support 
for  military  commissaries  through  ap- 
propriations to  meet  their  payroll  costs. 
The  commissaries  have  met  a  very  real 
need  to  assist  the  military  in  meeting  the 
needs  which  they  have.  In  a  way  it  is  like 
a  part  of  their  pay.  No  one  would  think 
of  providing  a  pay  cut  for  our  inilitary 
and  that  is  what  it  would  amount  to  if 
the  commissaries  are  required  to  follow 
the  administration's  suggestion  for  fu- 
ture financing.  The  present  military  pay 
scales  were  arrived  at  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  commissaries  would 
continue.  People  were  enlisted  on  this 
basis.  Since  those  last  pay  raises,  the 
cost  of  living  has  dramatically  escalated 
The  resolution  before  us  is,  therefore, 
simple  justice  and  should  be  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  198,  which  expresses  congres- 
sional disapproval  to  the  President's 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  payroll  of  commissary 
employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I,  along  with  several  of  my  colleagues, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  commissary  stores 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  bill  was  necessitated  by 


DOD's  plan  to  make  military  commis- 
sary stores  self-supporting  by  October  1, 
1976.  As  you  know,  commissaries  are 
funded  through  direct  appropriations, 
but  in  an  effort  to  trim  its  budget,  the 
Department  has  proposed  that  conunis- 
sary  stores  pay  for  all  direct  costs  in- 
volved in  their  operation  out  of  theii' 
revenues,  with  the  exception  of  the  cost 
of  transporting  merchandise  overseas. 
This,  of  course,  will  have  the  effect  of 
reduced  savings  for  the  pati'ons. 

I  consider  such  a  move  to  be  grossly 
unfair,  not  only  to  our  active  duty  Armed 
Force;;  personnel  but  ako  to  our  retiree*. 
For  years,  the  promise  of  commissai-y  and 
exchange  privileges,  along  with  other 
special  benefits,  has  provided  an  incen- 
tive to  our  young  men  and  women  to 
make  the  armed  senices  their  carcei-. 
Now  it  is  proposed  that  these  commiii- 
sary  privileges  be  taken  away.  These 
privileges  constitute  a  traditional  pait  of 
military  compensation  and  our  military 
personnel  iiad  every  reason  to  believe 
tliey  would  enjoy  them  when  tiiey  en- 
tered the  service  of  their  country.  For 
the  country  to  go  back  on  its  word  is 
deplorable. 

Tlie  use  of  commissaries  was  a  pri\i- 
lege  promised  to  military  personnel  not 
only  during  active  duty  but  also  in  re- 
tirement. I  have  received  countless  let- 
ters from  armed  services  retirees  stat- 
ing that  their  retirement  benefits  are 
slowly  being  whittled  away  and  an  in- 
crease in  prices  at  the  commissaries  will 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  makr 
ends  meet. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  given 
as  justification  for  its  proposal  the  in- 
creases in  militarj'  pay  in  the  recent 
past.  The  reasoning  goes  that  militarj 
pay  is  now  comparable  to  civilian  par 
and  tlie  savings  obtained  at  the  com- 
missaries are  no  longer  needed.  While 
military  basic  pay  has  increased  appre- 
ciably over  the  past  several  years,  I  tiiink 
v/e  need  to  look  at  who  is  using  the  com- 
missaries. Active  duty  personnel  accoimt 
for  approximately  50  percent  of  com- 
mi.ssary  patrons;  tlie  other  50  percent 
include  retirees,  widows  of  servicemen 
and  tlieir  dependents,  and  the  100-per- 
cent service-connected  disabled.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves — half  of  the 
people  who  utilize  the  commissaries  have 
not  benefited  from  increases  in  militarj- 
basic  pay. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  a 
career  in  the  military  encompasses  vari- 
ous hardships  which  make  comparison 
witli  civilian  jobs  difiScult.  Mihtary  per- 
sonnel have  to  endure  long  separation.s 
from  their  families,  thev  are  reassigned 
from  base  to  base  without  a  choice,  and 
they  risk  theh-  very  lives  on  the  battle- 
field. I  wonder  how  many  individuals  in 
private  industry  face  similar  situations? 

I  commend  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  its  budget. 
I  believe  well-planned  cuts  can,  and 
should,  be  made  in  the  budgets  of  all 
our  departments.  However,  I  do  not  feel 
the  decision  to  cut  costs  in  the  area  of 
commissaries  is  a  wise  on*.  Surely,  the 
Department  can  find  other  areas  to  prac- 
tice economy,  which  wiU  not  so  directly 
and  adversely  affect  its  personnel 
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and  are  currently  serving  ir 
armed  services  have  devo 
their  lives  to  the  service  of 
and  certainly  deserve  thoie 
benefits  which  have  tradi  lonally 
provided  them.  If  we  institute 
to  make  military  life  less  a 
incentive  can  there  be  for 
military  as  a  career?  One 
uents  has  put  the  matter 
by  saying: 

I  think  the  fringe  benefits 
show  our  appreciation  for 
serve  and  be  ready  24  hours  a 
where  and  lay  their  life  on  tb^ 
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I  agree  with  these  sentiir^^ 
cent! 

I  strongly  urge  my 
this  resolution  their  support 

Mr.    FISHER.    Mr 
pleased  to  speak  in  favor  oj 
current  Resolution  198. 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congi' 
present   method    of   financing 
commissary  stores  should  b( 
and  that  efforts  to  eliminat; 
support  from  appropriations 
mlssary  payrolls  are  not 
sirable. 

This  resolution  has  been 
sai-y  by  the  proposal  in 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1976 
have  required  the  commisskiy 
become  self-sufiBcient  withli 
years.    When    this    proposil 
nounced,  I  received  hundreds 
and  phone  calls  from  my 
in  northern  Virginia  protesting 
As  a  result  of  these 
am  acutely  aware  of  the 
cem  among  military  retirees 
military  personnel  that 
benefits  are  being  rapidly 
under  the  guise  of  fiscal 
I  think  that  we  must 
responsibility  should  not  m^an 
promised    and    deserved 
people. 

Retirees,  many  of  whom 
fixed  incomes,  were  promised 
they  were  recruited  that  thej^ 
life-time  privileges  at 
fering  considerable  savings 
sonnel,  who  entered  the 
the  last  decade,  cite  the 
standing.  Inflation  has  affected 
the  commissary  stores,  as  it 
every  other  price  in  our 
administration's  proposal  w 
conscionably  to  these  alreac^ 
creased  costs. 

Customers  in  the  commlssbrie; 
pay  a  surcharge  in  addition 
price  of  the  items  they 
for  the  cost  of  equipment 
commercial    transportation 
United  States;  utilities 
spoilage,  and  pilferage.  To 
cantly  to  this  surcharge  wt)uld 
commissary  customers  of 
ience  and  economic  benefit 
stores  were  established. 

I  believe  that  it  is  impoiitint 
Department  of   Defense 
take  note  of  this  serious  si 
ting  the  Federal  budget  Ls 
adjustments  in  the  defens( 
warranted.  But  it  must  be 
the  cost  in  human  terms  is 

By  this  resolution  we  put 
on  notice  that  the  Congre; 
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Its  obligation  to  retired,  as  well  as  active, 
military  personnel.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  concurrent  resolution  which  is 
of  great  concern  to  many  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Connecticut. 

We  are  considering  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  198,  which  expresses  the  op- 
position of  the  Congress  to  any  proposed 
changes  in  the  current  method  of  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  the  commis- 
saries which  serve  our  military  and  re- 
tired militai-y  personnel. 

I  support  this  resolution,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so 
as  well. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  a  dis- 
trict which  is  the  home  of  one  of  this 
Nation's  major.  Navy  submarine  bases, 
and  the  location  of  the  premier  naval 
underwater  v/arfare  laboratories  in  the 
country. 

Both  of  these  facilities  are  located  in 
New  London  and  Grot«n.  Conn.,  and 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  at  them, 
and  their  families,  are  important  mem- 
bers of  the  second  district  community. 

I  have  heard  from  a  great  many  of 
these  military  people  and  their  depend- 
ents about  this  question — of  removing 
the  Department  of  Defense's  financial 
support  for  these  commissaries  where 
they  buy  food  and  other  necessary  items 
at  reasonable  prices. 

These  people  are  confused  by  this  ad- 
ministration's decision  and  they  can- 
not understand  why  they  who  are  not 
paid  as  well  as  many  civilians,  must  face 
this  action  at  a  time  when  inflation  is 
rampant. 

One  of  my  constituents,  a  retired  of- 
ficer who  served  his  country  honorably 
in  three  wars — World  War  II,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam,  writes,  and  I  quote: 

We  who  risked  our  lives  and  fortunes  when 
the  country  needed  us,  should  be  able  to 
count  on  that  same  government  to  live  up  to 
the  promises  which  the  service  made  to  us 
to  induce  us  to  stay  In  the  service  and  make 
the  military,  with  all  its  hardships,  a  career. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  similiar  let- 
ters, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  received 
many  telephone  calls  also. 

As  I  listen  to  the  concerns  of  these 
men  and  women,  and  to  their  families, 
who  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  to  sei-ving  this  country,  I,  too,  ques- 
tion the  merits  of  an  action  which  will 
be  so  costly  to  them  who  are  so  deserving 
of  our  consideration. 

The  administration's  decision  to  econo- 
mize in  the  operation  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  a  laudable  one,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  these  troubled  economic  times, 
all  parts  of  Government  and  the  civilian 
sector  must  assume  the  responsibility  to 
tighten  their  financial  belts. 

We  should  be  concerned  about  econo- 
mizing in  some  of  the  more  questionable 
areas — not  just  in  those  areas  which 
would  adversely  affect  what  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  real  strength  of  our 
Armed  Forces — the  men  and  women  who 
pilot  the  planes,  steer  the  tanks  or  sail 
the  ships,  and  their  families  who  give 
them  emotional  support  and  courage. 

The  administration's  decision  about 
the  commissaries  would  mean  higher  liv- 
ing costs  for  the  active  duty  and  re- 


tired military  who  have  relied  on  the 
low-cost  merchandise  of  these  stores  to 
make  ends  meet. 

By  eliminating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's support  for  the  payroll  costs  of 
the  commissaries's  employees,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Defense  Department  will 
force  each  of  these  stores  to  raise  their 
prices  substantially  in  order  to  become 
self -supporting. 

Now  I  realize  that  there  have  been 
problems  with  the  military  commissaries 
.system,  and  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Oflace  has  made  solid  recommenda- 
tions in  an  effort  to  improve  the  man- 
agement and  lower  the  costs  to  operate 
these  stores. 

But  these  recommendations  have  only 
just  been  handed  down,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
either  the  administration  or  the  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  them  to  see  whether 
.such  changes  as  they  propose  are  appro- 
priate. 

This  should  happen  before  any 
changes  in  the  current  commissaries  sit- 
uation takes  place.  The  precipitous  de- 
cision and  changes  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration should  not  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  seri- 
ous erosion  of  benefits  to  our  military 
personnel  and  their  families — programs 
such  as  the  CHAMPUS  health  care  pro- 
gram. This  has  amounted  to  a  denial  of 
benefits  these  people  were  led  to  believe 
tliey  could  count  on  receiving. 

Those  in  the  military  and  their  fami- 
lies, who  have  endured  tlie  hardships  and 
inconveniences  and  the  sacrifices  of  life 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  should  not  now  be 
called  upon  to  bear  this  additional  bur- 
den which  the  administration  proposes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Conc-arrent  Resolution  198. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  a.s.sociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  to  commend  the  committee 
for  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  has  stated  the  case 
extremely  well.  I  believe  that  the  depri- 
vation of  these  privileges  would  be  a  de- 
nial of  tlie  rights  to  these  individuals 
who  were  promised  these  rights  long 
years  ago. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many 
young  boys  at  tlie  recruiting  stations 
were  taken  by  the  arm  and  told,  "Now, 
son,  tliese  are  the  things  you  are  going 
to  get  over  the  years."  And  then  30  years 
down  the  road  they  are  suddenly  denied 
that  promise.  I  think  this  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  this  coimtry  and  a  breach  of 
faitli  with  military  personnel  and  their 
families. 

Tliose  men  and  women  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  with  the  expectation 
tliat  tliey  would  receive  this  traditional 
fringe  benefit  upon  retirement  desen'e 
better  treatment  from  our  Government. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  commissaries  are 
so  very  important  to  the  retired  people  of 
the  military  wlio  comprise  some  49  per- 
cent of  the  patrons  of  these  commissar- 
ies. These  retired  people  after  retiring 
even  live  near  the  locations  of  these  com- 
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mlssaries  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  their 
benefits. 

This  selective  austerity  program  will 
represent  an  increase  of  about  19  percent 
In  the  family  food  budget  of  retired  and 
disabled  military  personnel. 

While  I  believe  that  budget  reductions 
can  definitely  be  made  In  certain  other 
areas  of  the  Defense  Department  bud?et, 
mis  proposed  cut  is  in  the  wrong  place 
and  at  the  wrong  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  now  has  an  opportunity  to  express 
its  position  on  this  resolution  identical 
to  the  bill  I  introduced  early  in  this 
Congress.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  sup'^orting  this  extremely 
important  resolution. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved  b;/  the  Ho-use  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  Tliat  the  Congress 
finds  and  declares  that  the  present  method 
of  providing  financial  support  for  commis- 
sary stores  operated  by  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  through  appropriations 
of  funds  to  me;t  the  payroll  costs  of  their 
civilian  and  military  employees  Is  a  rational 
and  appropriate  way  of  assuring  to  personnel 
of  the  armed  services  the  convenience  and 
economic  benefit  which  such  stores  were 
establlslied  and  are  Intended  to  provide.  Any 
move  to  eliminate  this  support,  and  to  re- 
quire Instead  (either  on  an  Immediate  or 
gradual  basis)  that  the  full  costs  of  the  pay- 
rolls involved  be  borne  by  the  commissary 
patrons  themselves.  Is  neither  justified  nor 
desirable. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  expresses  Its  disap- 
proval of  the  President's  recent  proposal 
(contained  In  his  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year)  to  eliminate  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  to  meet  the  payroll  costs  of  commis- 
sary employees,  and  declares  that  it  wUl 
neither  take  nor  permit  any  action  which 
would  implement  such  proposal  or  have  the 
effect  of  achieving  Its  objective. 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concuirent  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  In  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  tliere  any 
amendments? 

If  there  are  no  amendments,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Ashley,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
ttie  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  198) 
expressing  the  opposition  of  the  Congress 
to  any  change  in  the  present  method  of 
providing  financial  support  for  military 
commissaries  through  appropriations  to 
meet  their  payroll  costs,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  652,  he  reported  the 
concurrent  resolution  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  naj^. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  364,  nays  53, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  4671 
YEAS— 384 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

A!exander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ann-.  n?;o 
Archer 
Arm  ~i .  ron"; 
Ashbrook 
Ba'idus 
Baucus 
Eauman 
reard,  R.T. 
reard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bag^l 
Biester 
Blouin 
Bofrgs 
Bo' and 
Boll  ins 
Banker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhill 
Buchanan 
Burreaer 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Pia. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleion.  Tex. 
■Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


Ev!ns,Tenn. 
Fary 
I'ascell 
Fen  wick 
Pish 
Fisher 
Plth'an 
Fiood 
P  owers 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Obboiis 
Oilman 
G  nn 

Go:dwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodiln? 
Gradlson 
Cirassley 
Green 
G'Jde 
Guyer 
Haley 
Kail 

I'amllton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanncford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 


Burton.  Phillip  He-kler,  Mass. 


But.er 
Byron 
Carney 
CarKr 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chisho.'m 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Clay 

Ceveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  m. 
Coil  ins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Downing.  Va. 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn.  Latta 
du  Pont  Leggett 

Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edward.<!,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ell  berg 
Bn^tsh 
Esch 

EshJeman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 


Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hisrhtower 

HUils 

Illnshaw 

HoUand 

Holt 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenretie 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lasomarslno 

Landrum 


Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lons,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 


McColllster 

McCortnack 

McDade 

McDonald 

MoEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

M^K  nney 

Madigan 

MaTuire 

Mann 

Martin 

Mat  his 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Me'.  Cher 

Me'ca'fe 

Meyner 

Me  -.vinsky 

Mikva 

M'  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

M  'er,  Ohio 

Mills 

M  neta 

Mnish 

M  nk 

MltcheU.Md. 

M't-he'I,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Mvers.  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 
Nix 

No. an 
Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Brien 

ONeUl 

Fas.sman 

Patman,  Tex. 
Fatten.  NJ. 
Patterson. 

CaJlf. 
Pepper 
Perk.ns 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressier 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
KaiiSback 
Randall 
Range! 
Reguia 
Khodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Kisenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousb 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Bum>e 
Ruaao 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santlni 
Barasln 
Sarfoanes 
Satterfleld 
Schroeder 


Bchulze 

Steed 

Waggonner 

Sebelius 

Steeiman 

Walsh 

Seiberllng 

Steiper.  Ariz. 

Wampler 

Sharp 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Waxmau 

Shipley 

Stephens 

Whalen 

Shrlver 

Stokes 

While 

Shuster 

Stratton 

Whltehurst 

Bikes 

Stuckey 

Whltten 

Simon 

Studds 

V/iison,  Bob 

81sk 

Sullivan 

WOaon.  C.  H. 

Skubltz 

Symin-^ion 

Wll«on,  Tex. 

Slack 

Symms 

Winn 

.Smith,  Iowa 

Taicott 

Wir.h 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Wolff 

Snyder 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Wrirht 

Eolarz 

Thone 

Wydler 

Epellman 

Thornton 

Wylle 

Spence 

Traxier 

Yates 

Staggers 

Treen 

■iatron 

Stanton, 

Ul.msn 

Young,  Alaska 

J.  William 

Van  Deer!  in 

Young.  Fia. 

Stanton, 

Vander  Veen 

Young,  Ga. 

James  V. 

Van;k 

Young,  Tex. 

Stark 

Vigorito 
NAYS— 53 

Zablocki 

Adams 

Emery 

Mottl 

Anderson,  111 

Erienborn 

Nedzl 

Ashley 

Pindley 

Obey 

Asp  in 

Foley 

O'liara 

AuCoin 

Eraser 

Oitinger 

BadUlo 

Prenzel 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Bedell 

Oiaimo 

Pike 

Bergiand 

Hagedom 

Qule 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Bees 

Bl  an  chard 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Reuss 

Brodhead 

Ho.t^man 

Roybal 

Broomiie.d 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Carr 

Lehman 

Schneebell 

Cederberg 

McHugh 

Thompson 

Conyers 

Macdo'nald 

Tsongas 

Deilums 

Miihei 

Weaver 

Derw.nski 

Mofie't.t 

Wiggins 

Drlnan 

Moiher 

NOT  VOTING— n 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Florio 

Mahos 

Bafalis 

Flynt 

Teague 

Barrett 

Puiion 

UdaU 

Bell 

Horlon 

Vander  Jagt 

Brooks 

Jones,  Ala. 

Zeferetti 

Brown,  Calif. 

Madden 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.    Plorlo    with    Mr.    Andrews    of    North 
Carolina. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Mahon. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Baf  alls. 
Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  given  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  198,  which 
was  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION TO  PILE  A  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  8757 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on   Public   Works    and    Transportation 
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have  until  midnight  tonidht 
July  31,  1975,  to  file  a  r  sport 
8757.  authorizing  additloial 
tlons  for  prosecution  of  pi'ojects 
tain  comprehensive  river 
flood  control,  navigation, 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei* 
the  request  of  the  gentlemap 

There  was  no  objection 


Thursday, 

on  H.R. 

appropria- 

In  cer- 

basin  plans  for 

and  for  other 

objection  to 
from  Texas? 


COUNCIL     ON     WAGE 
STABILITY  ACT 
1975    • 


AND     PRICE 
AMEf  DMENTS  OF 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia 
by  direction  of  the 
call  up  House  Resolution 
its  immediate  consideratioi  i 

The    Clerk    read    the 
f oUows : 

H.  Res.  650 


Mr.  Speaker, 

Committee  on  Rules,  I 

and  ask  for 


6i0 


;  esolutioii,    as 


Resolved,  That  upon  the 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  orde^ 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
for  the  consideration  of  the 
to  amend  and  extend  the 
and    Price    Stability.    After 
which  shaU  be  confined  to 
continue    not    to   exceed 
equally  divided  and  controlled 
man  and  ranking  minority 
Committee  on  Banking,  Cu 
ing.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
der  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
of  the  consideration  of  the 
ment,  the  Committee  shall 
the  bill  to  the  House  with 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  a 
question  shall  be  considered 
the   bill    and   amendments 
passage  without  intervening 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  geiitleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Yotmc)  is  rej;ognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia. 


Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

which  I  yield 
consume. 


Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pending 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 


Mr.    Speaker,    House    Resolution    650 


provides  for  an  open  iTile 
of  debate  on  H.R.   8731 
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adoption  of  this 
to  move  that 
the  Committee 
of  the  Union 
lull  (H.R.  8731) 
C(  uncil  on  Wage 
I  eneral    debate, 
bill  and  shall 
hour,    to   be 
by  the  chalr- 
nember  of  the 
and  Hous- 
aknendment  un- 
the  conclusion 
ill  for  amend- 
Ise  and  report 
su<)h  amendments 
the  previous 
as  ordered  on 
thereto  to  final 
motion  except 


!  Stt  te 


th> 

CD! 


lid 


with  1  hour 
a  bill  which 


extends  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  until  September  30,  1977.  In 
addition,  H.R.  8731  amends  the  current 
act  to  provide  for  confim  lation  of  the 
Director  of  the  Council  by  t  le  Senate  and 
grants  the  Council  author  ,ty  to  require 
periodic  reports  from  businesses  on  in- 
formation maintained  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  which  relates  to 
wages,  cost,  productivity,  prices,  sales, 
profits.  Imports,  and  expor  ts  in  order  to 
preserve  the  confldentialit  r  of  data  re- 
poi-ted  to  the  Council,  H.IL  8731  would 
immunize  periodic  reports  i  rom  any  sub- 
sequent subpena  by  another  Federal 
agency  or  third  party,  '"his  bill  will 
allow  the  Council  to  operate  far  more 
effectively  In  order  to  combat  inflation. 

HH.  8731  would  authoitize  appropri- 
ations at  a  rate  of  $1.7  mihon  per  year 
through  September  30,  19  ?7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commi  tee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  reported  this 
bill  by  a  vote  of  25  to  7  ai  id  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Resoljution  650  in 
order  that  we  may  discuss),  debate,  and 
pass  H.R.  8731. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speake :.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  these  few  moments 
to  point  out  that  there  is  more  to  this  bill 
than  has  come  to  most  Members'  atten- 
tion. This  is  more  than  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  act,  and  there  might  be,  I 
might  add,  some  question  around  the 
coimtry  as  to  whether  or  not  this  act 
should  in  fact  be  extended,  or  as  to 
whether  it  ought  to  die  as  of  August  15, 
1975. 

Section  7  of  the  proposed  act  would 
extend  the  authority  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  However,  there  are  three 
new  additions  to  the  authority  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabiUty.  No. 
1  is  the  matter  of  requiring  periodic 
reports  from  businessmen  for  the  sub- 
mission of  Information  maintained  by 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
and  which  relates  to  wages,  costs,  pro- 
ductivity, prices,  sales,  profits,  imports, 
and  exports,  by  product  line  or  by  such 
other  categories  as  the  Council  may 
prescribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  is  quite 
a  bit  of  authority  and  quite  a  bit  of 
information  that  is  going  to  be 
requested. 

As  I  read  my  mail  and  listen  to  the 
business  people  back  home,  they  are  fed 
up  with  Federal  forms  and  reporting. 
Every  time  they  turn  around,  they  have 
to  fill  out  a  Federal  report  of  some  kind. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  businessman  in 
my  office,  and  he  said  he  is  spending 
about  40  percent  of  his  time  making  out 
reports.  Are  we  now  about  to  put  this 
Council  into  the  business  of  requiring 
reports  of  this  magnitude?  They  have 
not  had  the  authority  to  request  and 
secure  such  information  in  the  past.  I 
think  we  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
considering  and  what  we  are  going  to  be 
voting  on  later  today. 

If  they  do  not  get  the  information  or  . 
completed  forms  they  want,  this  legisla- 
tion will  give  the  bureaucrats  the  power 
of  subpena  so  they  can  get  it.  If  the 
Members  think  this  will  not  agitate  the 
business  people  in  their  districts,  you 
^  have  not  been  talking  to  them  lately. 

We  have  already  given  too  many  of 
these  regulatory  agencies  subpena 
power.  Many  bureaucrats  go  out  ai-med 
with  subpenas  and  demand  information 
they  are  not  entitled  to,  and  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  after  they  get 
it.  But  they  succeed  in  agitating  the  life 
out  of  American  business  people  in  the 
process  and  cause  the  consumer  to  pay 
higher  prices  due  to  increased  bookkeep- 
ing costs  which  are  passed  along  to  him. 

Thirdly,  if  that  is  not  enough,  we  will 
be  giving  this  Council  the  power  to  in- 
tervene— the  power  to  intervene — in 
agency  rulemaking  procedures.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  additional  power  the  Coim- 
cil  could  possibly  envision  other  than 
what  is  proposed  in  this  legislation.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  the  proponents  are  going 
to  be  pointing  out  that  they  really  limit 
the  power  of  this  Council  to  get  re- 
ports by  inserting  language  stating  the 
information  must  be  maintained  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business — whatever 
that  means.  I  would  not  think  that  they 
would  want  the  businessmen  to  give  them 
information  not  acquired  during  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  their  course  of  busi- 
ness, so  I  do  not  Uiink  this  language 
means  much. 


But  I  am  predicting  here  and  now,  if 
this  legislation  passes  and  becomes  law 
the  Members  are  going  to  hear  from  busi- 
nessmen in  their  districts  tliey  never 
have  heard  from  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only  oppose  the  rule 
I  oppose  the  bill.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker! 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
HouFing  reported  this  bill  out  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  7.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  650. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  had  two  classi- 
cal types  of  inflation  through  the  years, 
the  kind  of  cost-push  inflation  and  the 
demand-pull  uiflation.  But  in  recent 
years  we  have  seen  something  that  can 
only  be  called  administrative  inflation- 
inflation  caused  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry arbitrarily  deciding  upon  a  $500 
mcrease  in  automobiles  and  then  com- 
ing up  with  a  scheme  of  a  $250  rebate. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  this 
government  to  administer  and  under- 
stand some  of  the  problems  of  this  kind 
in  an  administrative  inflation.  I  suggest 
that  this  bill  gives  us  the  vehicle  with 
which  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  discuss  and 
debate  and  pass  H.R.  8731. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  reserve  that  for 
just  a  moment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  will  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mi*.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
House  should  be  led  to  believe  that  this 
only  applies  to  big  business.  The  auto- 
mobile industry  ah-eady  makes  out  these 
reports,  and  when  they  ask  for  a  price 
increase,  they  had  better  substantiate 
it.  We  are  talking  about  the  little  busi- 
nessman on  Main  Street,  he  is  included 
in  this  proposal.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  who  is  covered  by  this  new  author- 
ity— they  are  all  included  and  must 
report.  So  before  we  vote  on  this  rule 
and  this  bill,  we  ought  to  know  how  all- 
inclusive  it  is,  and  it  is  just  that-all- 
inclusive. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8731)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
StabUity  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8731,  with  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California  in  the  chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  will 
be  recognized  lor  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  _.IcKin- 
NEY)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemnn 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  ihe  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reus-j)  .such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  fully 
support  the  bill  H.R.  8731  without 
amendment,  the  bill  which  is  before  us. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  relevant  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  for  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  hearings  which 
he  held  on  this  and  for  the  results  which 
he  brings  before  us  today. 

If  it  were  I  that  were  all  by  myself 
bringing  in  a  bill  on  stability  before  the 
House,  it  would  be  a  different  bill  from 
this.  It  would  be  a  bill  with  teeth  in  it  and 
it  would  be  a  bill  which  recognized  the 
danger  of  administered  prices  in  con- 
centrated industries  such  as  oil,  auto- 
mobiles, aluminum,  tires,  heavy  chemi- 
cals, and  the  like,  and  a  bill  which  gave 
actual  price  control  rather  than  merely 
monitoring  powers.  But  that  was  not  the 
bill  requested  and  in  all  honesty  I  do 
not  think  such  a  measure  could  pass  here 
today. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  does  some 
good  and  I  cannot  see  it  is  doing  any 
harm. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  on  it.  Tlie 
administration  is  very,  very  keenly  in- 
terested that  it  be  passed  and  I  think 
in  the  interest  of  price  stability  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  counti-y  to  view 
it  favorably  today  and  to  pass  it  without 
amendment. 

Madame  Chairman,  the  bill  'H.R. 
8731)  would  extend  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  to  September  30, 
1977,  and  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $1.7  million  per  fiscal  year  to  that 
same  date.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  the  Director  of  the  Council 
shall  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
The  bill  would  confer  a  modest  addition 
of  powers  to  the  Council.  The  legislation 
provides  authority  to  require  periodic  re- 
ports and  to  issue  subpenas  in  order  to 
obtain  information  regarding  prices, 
sales,  profits,  and  imports  and  exports 
from  individual  firms.  The  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  such  information  by 
product  line  within  the  framework  of  ap- 
propriate safeguards  against  the  disclo- 
sure of  confidential  corporate  data. 

The  bill  also  adds  clarifying  language 
to  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility Act  by  clarifying  that  the  language 
in  existing  law  which  requires  the  Coun- 
cil to  "review  and  appraise  the  various 
programs,  policies,  and  activities  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  these  programs  and 
activities  are  contributing  to  infiation." 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Council  is  authorized  to  Intervene  and 
otherwise    participate    in    rulemaking, 


ratemaking,  licensing  and  other  proceed- 
ings before  any  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  in  order  to  present 
its  views  as  to  the  inflationary  impact 
tlir't  might  result  from  the  possible  out- 
comes of  such  proceedings. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  language  that 
all  product  line  and  other  categories  of 
information  relating  to  an  individual 
finn  or  person  is  confidential  informa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  shnll  not  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Council.  With  these  safe- 
':iiards,  tbe  many  firms  who  were  ai^pre- 
hensive  about  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation have  indicated  that  the  language 
adopted  by  the  committee  constitutes  an 
adequate  and  acceptable  safeguard  pro- 
tecting information  which,  if  disclosed, 
would  reveal  corporate  data  in  a  way 
which  would  diminish  the  competitive- 
ness among  firms. 

The  bill  before  you  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  25 
yeas,  7  nays,  and  1  pass.  A  very  similar 
bill,  S.  409.  passed  the  Senate  on  May  6 
by  a  vote  of  67  yeas,  20  nays. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization, Mr.  Ashley,  for  the  hearinffs 
he  held  on  this  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  again  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  proceed  with  dispatch  and 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  8731. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chaii-man,  this  really  is  a  very 
modest  and  moderate  piece  of  legislation. 
Last  year  President  Ford  requested  that 
the  Congress  adopt  the  Council  on  Wage 
Price  Stability  Act  and  he  did  so  because 
he  recognized,  as  did  the  Congress,  that 
it  was  essential  that  we  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility or  a  share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  monitoring  wages  and  prices  and 
similar  phenomena  that  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  focusing  on  the  problem  of 
infiation. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  something  has 
happened  since  last  year  that  has  re- 
duced that  problem  or  caused  it  to  evap- 
orate into  thin  air. 

I  would  point  out  to  those  who  have 
indicated  their  objection  to  this  legis- 
lation that  in  June  of  this  year  the  cost 
of  living  rose  on  an  annualized  basis  of 
nearly  10  percent,  so  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  at  this  juncture 
to  say  that  our  responsibilities  have  been 
discharged,  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  for  surveillance  of  wage  and  price 
behavior  in  the  private  sector  and  in 
those  agencies  taken  by  Federal  agencies 
and  Departments,  which  contribute  to 
and  cause  continued  inflation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  this  is  a  moderate  piece 
of  legislation,  and  so  it  Is.  Let  the  Mem- 
bers imderstand  that  there  have  been 
introduced  literally  scores  of  bills  that 
would  have  the  administration  directed 
to  require  prenotiflcation  of  any  wage  or 
price  increase.  That  proposal  was  re- 
jected by  the  subcommittee.  There  have 
been  proposals  that  would  insist  that 
there  be  a  waiting  period  of  some  30-60- 
90  days  before  the  wage  and  price  In- 
creases in  certain  situations  could  be- 
come effective. 


These  proposals  were  rejected  as  go- 
ing too  far. 

Now,  it  is  true,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
that  there  are  those  who  say,  "Well,  we 
shouldn't  have  any  le?i-lation  rt  all." 

There  are  some  Members,  indeed,  who 
would  have  it  both  ways.  They  say,  "Well, 
unless  we  do  something  more  than  we  are 
doing  right  now.  we  fhouldn't  do  any- 
thing at  all."  We  will  hear  from  such 
Members. 

I  suggest,  Mad-m  Chnirman,  that  this 
legislation,  unfortunately,  but  most  cer- 
tainly, continues  to  be  needed.  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta )  has  waved  the  red  flag  of  caution 
by  saying  that  this  legislation  is  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  major  partici- 
pants or  actors  in  the  private  sector,  but, 
indeed,  to  the  small  businessman,  the 
manuiacturer,  on  main  street.  U.S.A. 

Well.  I  suppose  theoretically  that 
might  be  acknowledged;  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter.  Madam  Chairman,  the  fact 
is  that  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  is  manned  by  about  three  dozen 
people  and  if  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  thinks  that  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  survey  and  to  moni- 
tor the  kinds  of  price  and  wage  be- 
havior on  main  street,  in  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  with  this  force  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  reviewing  the  behavior  of  ma- 
jor unions  and  major  industries,  then  the 
gentleman  most  certainly  is  not  on  his 
two  feet. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Madam  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  in  the  discus.^ion  about  Ohio 
that  we  do  not  want  to  forget  that  we 
have  another  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
the  committee  from  Palnesville,  so  we 
ought  to  also  refer  to  Palnesville. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Well,  let  us  just  take 
Bowling  Green  as  a  start. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  when  he  says  there  are  x  number 
of  employees  employed  by  this  Council, 
he  is  absolutely  right,  whatever  that  fig- 
ure might  be;  but  this  legislation  will 
give  the  Council  reason  to  claim  more 
and  the  next  time  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations looks  at  the  request  of  this 
Council,  certainly  they  will  point  to  this 
legislation  and  say,  "We  need  more  em- 
ployees to  do  the  job  that  the  Congress 
has  mandated  in  this  legislation  that  it 
do."  That  happens  all  the  time  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  says  it 
happens  all  the  time.  The  fact  Is,  he  Is 
correct.  He  is  correct  as  far  as  this  legis- 
lation is  concerned.  My  impression  is  that 
we  provide  for  three  more  top  grade  em- 
ployees for  the  Council,  but  I  must  say 
that  during  our  hearings  we  did  not  hear 
any  objections  to  this.  It  seemed  like  a 
very  modest  request  considering  the 
scope  of  the  activity  with  which  the 
Council  is  charged. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Chairman,  would 
those  three  new  supergrades  come  under 
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the  new  psor  Increase  voted  upon  by  the 
Congress  yesterday? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  certainly  sup- 
pose so.  Would  the  gentlenian  not  sup- 
pose so? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  was  v  ondering. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  us  aj  sume  for  a 
moment  the  increased  scop;  of  author- 
ity which  seems  to  bother  iny  colleague 
from  Ohio  so  much.  It  rea  ly  falls  into 
two  areas,  this  increase  ii  authority. 
First  would  be  the  additional  power  to 
subpena  individuals  and  information. 
There  is  really  nothing  so  pi  ecedent  set- 
ting in  this  grant  of  authority.  After  all. 
if  we  are  to  have  a  Council,  certainly  we 
would  expect  the  Coimcil  t)  be  able  to 
Insist  upon  having,  where  th  are  has  been 
evidence  of  behavior  that  ap  peared  to  be 
imreasonable,  to  have  the  information 
available  to  it  that  will  allow  it  to  ex- 
amine more  fully  and,  if  recessary.  to 
focus  the  spotlight  upon  sich  wage  or 
price  behavior.  So  most  certa  nly,  Madam 
Chairman,  this  grant  of  subr  ena  author- 
ity is  raninently  justified  ind  no  real 
criticism  can  be  made  of  that. 

The  second  area  of  author  ity  to  which 
the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  <  Mi .  Latta)  ob- 
jects is  the  authority  that  nould  permit 
the  Council — permit  the  Cooncil,  and  I 
stress  the  word  "permit" — tc  require  pe- 
riodic reporting  from  various  firms  or 
imions.  again  whose  behav  or  has  ap- 
peared to  raise  serious  qui  stions  with 
respect  to  its  inflationary  im  pact.  At  the 
present  time,  as  I  have  in  Heated,  the 
Council  can  only  ask,  can  (inly  request 
that  the  information  that  it  seeks  from 
either  side,  labor  or  mans  gement,  be 
furnished  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

If  we  provide  the  power  of  subpena. 
It  will  surely  be  able  to  obtiin  this  In- 
formation, as  it  should  be  able  to  do. 
The  periodic  reports  would  request  in- 
formation in  existence  and  r(  sadily  avail- 
able in  the  normal  course  of  business. 
This  is  simply  a  substitute  for  repeat- 
edly asking  for  information,  either  with 
or  without  the  power  of  subpena  and 
having  the  person  or  the  flitn  to  which 
the  request  is  made  responc  on  a  peri- 
odic basis.  How  much  better  to  say,  "We 
would  like  periodic  reports  i/ith  respect 
to  these  particular  aspects  }f  your  ac- 
tivities." 

So,  again  I  say,  Madam  Chairman,  it 
really  carmot  be  a  thing  }f  such  an 
onerous  nature  in  this  request.  To  start 
with,  it  is  not  expected,  acco  rding  to  Dr. 
Rees  and  those  who  man  the  Council, 
that  it  would  be  used  on  a  legxilar,  fre- 
quent basis,  but  only  In  those  few  situ- 
ations, and  only  a  few  of  thit  situations, 
I  should  say,  in  which  they  ire  concen- 
trating their  efforts  and  attention. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
tion? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Did  the  geiitleman  say 
they  are  contemplating  monthly  reports? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  language  is  periodic 
reports. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  this  would  mean  mont^ily  reports? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  could  be.  What  does 
"periodic"  mean  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  LATTA,  I  do  not  kno  v.  The  lan- 
guage is  very  unclear.  But  |  am  asking 
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more  ques- 


whether  or  not  the  gentleman  envisions 
that  this  Council  will  request  monthly 
reports  from  these  industries  and  from 
business  people  across  the  country? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  certain  instances  they 
would  spell  out  what  they  mean  by 
"Ijeriodic."  It  could  be  monthly,  it  could 
be  quarterly,  it  could  be  semi-axmually, 
whatever  the  Council  thought  was  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Did  the  committee  give 
the  matter  of  the  frequency  of  these  re- 
ports some  attention? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  we  did  in  this  is  to  state  very 
clearly  In  the  Record  and  in  the  bill  that 
this  Council  may  not  ask  for  any  infor- 
mation that  is  not  kept  in  the  course  of 
a  normal  business  operation.  They  can- 
not come  in  here  and  say.  "Here  Is  Gov- 
ernment Form  59,600-X.  Fill  it  out." 
They  can  only  require  the  normal  book- 
keeping that  the  company  carries  on  in 
its  regular  business,  so  that  these  types 
of  reports  do  not  become  onerous,  there 
are  to  be  no  special  reports,  special  book- 
keeping, and  special  accounting. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  can  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  When  the  gentleman  says 
that  these  reports  will  be  based  on  or- 
dinary business  information,  what  other 
kinds  of  information  would  they  want? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  what  we  are  trying  to  es- 
cape is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  can 
answer,  in  terms  of  Government  ac- 
counting are  specialized  reports.  We  are 
telling  the  council,  "You  may  request  rec- 
ords of  the  company,  but  you  must  accept 
what  they  normally  keep  in  the  course  of 
business.  You  may  not  go  out  and  ask  for 
any  special  or  differentiating  type  of 
information." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chahman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  Uie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  answer  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
they  are  any  records  that  are  normally 
kept.  Let  us  take  McDonald's.  They  keep 
a  daily  record.  They  could  subpena  that. 
So  you  could  actually  subpena  anything 
you  wanted — daily  records,  weekly  rec- 
ords, monthly  records. 

A  lot  of  businesses  -keep  daUy  and 
weekly  records  today.  For  instance,  in 
the  fast  food  business,  or  something  like 
that,vthat  is  highly  competitive,  they 
have  to  keep  extensive  records.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  people  from  the 
Council  came  up  and  told  us  one  of  the 
areas  of  the  food  business  was  subject  to 
fluctuation. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta).  has  brought  out  an  important 
point.  It  can  be  any  records,  any  normal 
business  records,  and  that  means  daily 
records,  weekly  records,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta), 
understands   what  that  means  to  the 


average  business.  It  can  be  a  highly 
harassing  type  of  thing.  ^^ 

I  think  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Latta),  that,  from  a  very  practical  and 
genuine  standpoint,  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  could  in  fact  be  improp- 
erly  put  upon  by  this  kind  of  power  that 
we  are  giving  this  agency. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  of  course,  knows  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  were  ex- 
tremely careful  in  tlie  language  that  was 
adopted.  What  we  wanted  to  assure  our- 
selves of  was  that  information  could  not 
be  requested,  with  or  without  subpena, 
which  did  not  exist.  It  was  not  the  view  of 
the  subcommittee  or  the  full  committee 
that  we  should  cause  labor  or  manage- 
ment to  take  on  additional  people  in  or- 
der to  shape  information  that  would  be 
responsive  to  a  request  from  the  Council. 

What  we  said,  and  the  gentleman  frc»n 
California,  of  course,  knows  this,  was 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
Council  be  able  to  request  or  demand  In- 
formation that  was  not  and  is  not  In 
existence  and  maintained  in  the  normal 
course  of  business  activity. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  subcommittee  for  its 
efforts  to  try  to  define  clearly  what  could 
be  and  what  could  not  be  subpenaed. 
However,  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  was  making  is 
that  there  are  extremely  detailed,  normal 
records  that  under  this  language  clearly 
could  be  subpenaed.  and  that  It  would  be 
highly  dlEBcult  to  produce  those  records 
in  volume  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
question  is:  Why  should  they  have  to 
produce  all  of  this  if  they  had  monthly 
records  or  something  else  that  would 
suflQce? 

There  is  nothing  in  this  subpena  power 
to  limit  an  imnecessary  request  or  man- 
date for  records.  I  mentioned  McDon- 
ald's, because  they  do  keep  daily  records 
of  sales  in  every  single  one  of  their  out- 
lets. I  could  just  as  well  mention  Sears, 
Roebuck  or  some  other  company. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chainnan,  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing. I  will  simply  repeat  that  the  Council 
is  staffed  by  41  employees.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances are  they  going  to  invite  a 
mountain  of  paper  to  come  before  their 
door  every  time  they  report  for  work. 

The  reason  they  are  given  tWs  subpena 
power  is  so  they  may  request  and,  if 
necessary,  demand  Information  that  is 
responsive  to  a  particular  inquiry,  an 
inquiry  based  upon  behavior  which  sug- 
gests unnecessary  inflationary  activity  on 
the  part  of  a  particular  participant,  be  It 
labor  or  management,  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, or.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio  (Mr.  Latta)  emphasized.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  accurate  for  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Connecticut  to  suggest  that 
the  so-called  limited  version  of  subpena 
power  that  lias  been  written  into  this 
legislation  will  not  be  extremely  burden- 
some, particularly  to  small  businesses 
and  other  organizations,  because  the  sub- 
pena power  asks  for  information  and  per- 
mits information  to  be  demanded  and 
given,  and  this  is  information  relating  to 
wages,  costs,  productivity,  prices,  sales, 
profits,  imports,  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  company  cannot 
be  asked  periodically  to  box  up  all  its 
records  end  ship  them  out. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  there  is 
a  particular  company,  small  as  well  as 
large,  whose  pricing  activities  are  such 
that  they  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Council  and  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
Council  because  of  their  inflationary  ap- 
pearance, then  absolutely  the  Council 
is  going  to  obtain  this  information, 
either  with  or  without  subpena  power. 
They  have  that  authority  presently,  and 
they  should  exercise  that  authority. 

We  established  the  Council  last  year  in 
the  oflSce  of  the  White  House  as  a  statu- 
tory arm  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause there  is  a  responsibility  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  track  and  to 
monitor  such  inflationary  behavior  in 
our  economy,  whether  it  be  in  the  private 
sector  or  in  tlie  Federal  Government  it- 
self. 

If  we  want  to  turn  our  backs  on  that 
responsibility,  then,  by  all  means,  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  vote  down  this  legisla- 
tion. But  I  think  that  would  be  a  very, 
very  dangerous  thing  for  us  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  course  that  would  be 
widely  misunderstood  and  disdained  by 
the  public. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
legislation  which  we  adopted  last  year 
had  an  expiration  date  of  August  15, 
1975.  What  this  means,  of  course.  Is  that 
unless  action  is  taken,  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  will  expire. 

The  date  that  has  been  proposed  in 
the  legislation  before  us  is  September  30, 
1977.  The  bill  calls  for  an  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  amounting  to 
$1.7  million. 

Madam  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  want 
to  compliment  my  very  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McKmNEY) ,  who  is  tlie  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  who 
has  cooperated  with  us  and  helped  in 
the  shaping  of  the  legislation  before  us. 
I  do  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  and  my 
congratulations  to  him. 

Madam  Chairman,  H.R.  8731  would 
extend,  to  September  30,  1977,  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Act.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Coun- 
cil to  require  periodic  reports  and  to  is- 
sue subpenas  in  order  to  obtain  infor- 
mation regarding  wages,  cost,  productiv- 
ity, prices,  sales,  profits,  imports,  and 
exports  by  product  line. 

At  the  same  time.  Madam  Chairman, 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  the  con- 
fidentiahty  of  information  received  from 
individual  firms  or  persons,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  information  re- 
ceived is  deemed  confidential  financial 
information  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  further  provides  that 
such  information  on  individual  firms  and 


persons  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  tlie 
Council.  The  legislation  further  provides 
that  periodic  reports  obtained  by  the 
Council  and  copies  thereof  which  are  re- 
tained by  a  reporting  firm  or  person  shall 
be  immune  from  legal  process. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  and  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $1.7  million  for  each  fis- 
cal year  through  September  30.  1977.  and 
extends  the  life  of  the  Council  from 
August  15  of  this  year  to  that  date. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  legislation  also 
provides  for  the  addition  of  three  super- 
grade  po&itions  in  addition  to  the  five 
now  authorized  for  the  Council  and  spec- 
ifies that  preference  for  filling  these 
.slots  be  given  to  economists  and  other 
individuals  with  special  ability  and  ex- 
perience in  one  or  more  of  the  various 
sectors  of  the  economy.  It  also  provides 
that  the  Director  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  level  III  of 
the  executive  schedule  instead  of  the 
present  level  IV. 

Finally.  H.R.  8731  would  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  relationship  of  the  Council  to  otlier 
departments  and  agencies.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  Council  is  mandated  to  re- 
view and  appraise  the  various  programs, 
policies,  and  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  those  programs  and  activ- 
ities are  contributing  to  inflation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  testimony  received  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, which  I  chair,  indicated  that  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  private 
firms  have  sought  to  contest  the  author- 
ity of  the  Council  to  fulfill  this  mandate. 
As  a  consequence,  my  very  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  McKINNEY) ,  introduced  an  amend- 
ment in  the  subcommittee  which  was 
adopted  and  which  clarifies  existing  law 
by  specifying  that  the  Coimcil  is  per- 
mitted to  intervene  end  otherwise  par- 
ticipate on  its  own  behalf  in  ratemaking 
and  other  proceedings  before  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  present  its  views  with  respect 
to  the  inflationary  impact  that  may  re- 
sult from  the  possible  outcomes  of  such 
proceedings. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  is,  indeed,  ur- 
gently needed  legislation.  Existing  law 
expires  on  August  15.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  authority  provided  in 
this  legislation  be  adopted  now.  I  am 
aware,  as  are  my  colleagues,  that  the 
9.6  percent  annualized  rise  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  in  June  is  evidence 
that  inflation  remains  a  threat  to  us  all. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  fully  con- 
cur with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley),  the  chairman 
of  tlie  subcommittee. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  in  at- 
tempting to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
and  responsible  plan  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  this  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 


Stability  to  beat  back  tlie  inflationary 
problems  that  we  see  in  front  of  us. 

I  did  have  a  rather  short  prepared 
dialog,  but  I  think  perhaps  my  time 
could  be  spent  best  in  explaining  away 
some  of  tlie  misconceptions  of  this  bill 
that  have  come  iorlh  in  the  previous  de- 
balR. 

We  have  had  an  extreme  amount  of 
testimony  from  business  and  all  other 
sectors,  and  one  of  tlie  things  that  I 
think  the  chairman  did  was  lo  remain 
astutely  fair  in  trying  to  reach  a  com- 
promise between  those  who  would  have 
total  wage  and  price  controls  and  those, 
surh  PS  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  would  have,  as  they 
say,  nothing. 

I  know  that  my  pood  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  <Mr.  Levitas),  is 
going  to  put  in  an  amendment  that 
would  remove  the  subpena  power.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  to  oppose  him.  If  he 
would  hke  to  change  that  amendment 
and  say  that  the  subpena  power  would 
not  be  used  on  any  entity  that  did  less 
than  $5  million  worth  of  business,  I  would 
back  it,  and  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
back  the  bill.  That  would  remove  some  of 
the  concerns  we  have  about  the  small 
business  argument. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the 
Members  why  we  put  the  subpena  power 
in.  The  subpena  power  was  put  in  be- 
cause the  Council  on  two  specific  occa- 
sions— one  which  is  totally  notorious, 
which  had  this  whole  Congress  in  an 
uproar — was  absolutely  and  totally  de- 
fied by  the  corporations  involved. 

During  tlie  last  session,  every  congres- 
sional office  fiUed  up  with  outraged 
housewives'  letters  about  the  price  of 
sugar.  When  this  Council  tried  to  go  to 
get  the  infonnation  on  what  had  hap- 
pened to  sugar,  they  were  refused  that 
information.  Therefore,  it  was  our  deter- 
mination tliat  the  subpena  power  was 
a  necessary  tool. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  periodic  reports  will  be  onerous. 
They  will  be  as  onerous  as  having  a 
Xerox  machine,  because  that  is  what  the 
Council  is  limited  to  asking  for. 

Certainly,  we  have  given  the  Council 
a  long  pui'view  of  the  areas  it  may  ex- 
press itself  in,  but  it  is  not  going  to  ask 
tlie  Whoopee  Wowser  Co.  of  Connecticut 
about  its  exports  if  it  does  not  have  any 
exports. 

What  we  have  done  in  tlie  legislation 
is  to  say  that  all  of  these  thuigs  are 
factors  of  the  market;  and  it  may,  when 
it  feels  the  necessity,  go  into  that  mar- 
ket. However,  we  have  very  specifically 
said  that  the  Council — and  this  is  im- 
portant— must  use  the  businesses'  meth- 
od of  accounting.  The  Council  cannot 
say.  'Here  is  another  form  of  account- 
ing." They  cannot  do  what  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  does  to  every  single 
American  and  say,  "Forget  sensible  ac- 
counting. Here  is  the  way  we  want  you 
to  account." 

Another  question  that  has  been 
brought  up  concerns  an  amendment  that 
is  an  amendment  of  mine,  and  it  talks 
about  the  right  of  the  agency  to  review 
and  appraise  the  inflationary  impact  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies  and  their 
activities. 
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This  amendment  would 
Madam    Chairman,    the 
Council   to  give  Its 
actions  of  Government 
would  have  an  Inflationary 
the  economy.  The 
In  any  way  set  the  Counci 
friends  at  ITT  may  say, 
to    affect    our    ratemaking 
It  does  not  in  any  way  set 
up  as  a  regulatory  agency 

What  it  does,  very  simply, 
the  council  with  a  clear 
an  opinion.  It  does  not  allov  - 
to  delay.  It  does  not  allow 
stop.  It  does  not  allow 
authorize  or  not  to 
simply  says  is  that  when  a 
agency  is  to  make  a  decisioi 
nlficant  to  the  economy  that 
be  able  to  express  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the 
United  States  their  opinion 

In  the  past  they  have  let 
on  the  FCC,  the  CAB.  the 
the  FDA  and  many  others. 

There  is  not  a  Member 
who  does  not  know  what 
Impact  of  OSHA  has  been 

There  have  been 
tory  agencies  who  have  said 
cll  that  this  is  not  under  thi  • 
their  agency. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  con 
chairman    of    the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
picking  a  rational  and  realls 
set  an  agency  up  on  that 
watchdog  of  letting  us  in 
those  in  the  administration, 
governmental  ofiQcials  who 
with  the  Job  of  watching 
Is  a  growing  danger  this 
have  the  knowledge  we  mus  ; 
are  to  pass  the  type  of 
win  end  Inflation,  stop  the 
of  costs  and  put  the  people 
try  back  to  work,  which  is 
want. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( 
liAM  Stanton  > . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
lation.  This  legislation  w 
a  Council  on  Wages  and 
for  2  years. 

I  would  simply  like  to 
Members  in  these  few  short 
thought:  That  it  seems  that 
outstanding  Americans  that 
our  Government  around  hen ! 
the  ability  to  forecast  the 
have  the  ability  to  give  us 
their  long  experience,  that  w 
have  the  occasion  to  agree 
when  we  want  to  agree  with 
disagree  with  them  when  we 
to  agree  with  them. 

One  of  these  who  is  reco 
the  country  is  the  Chairman 
eral  Reserve  Board,  Arthur 
in  the  last  week  was  only 
witnesses  who  appeared 
mlttee  who  gave  testimony, 
of  this  legislation. 

It  was  Chairman  Bums' 
ommendation  that  to  curb 
that  is  taking  place  we 
better  use  of  this  council.  Anc 
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as  one  Member  who  is  standing  In  this 
well,  that  I  am  one  of  the  staunchest 
Members  in  this  House  against  wage  and 
price  controls.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those 
things  that  should  be  done  once  In  a 
generation.  The  proper  operation  of  this 
council  will  go  a  long  way  in  withstand- 
ing the  call  for  price  and  wage  controls. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madcm  Chaiiman,  I 
have  recently  seen  an  article  quoting 
Mr.  Arthur  Bums  on  this  very  point,  as 
I  understand  it.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  tell  me  whether 
the  gentleman  agrees  v;ith  this  position 
that  has  been  testified  to  wherein  Dr. 
Burns  said  that  he  would  urge  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  wage  and  price  review 
board  in  the  Federal  Government  to  look 
at  major  wage  and  price  increases;  and 
that  he  thought  that  the  United  States 
would  sooner  or  later  resort  to  a  controls 
policy  again. 

Is  that  not  in  effect  saying  that  he 
would  like  to  see  this  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  Council  be  the  forerunner  of 
another  Wage  and  Price  Stabilization 
Board? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  will 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  that  is  just  absolutely 
fully  contrary  to  the  basic  fundamental 
philosophy  of  Arthur  Bums.  He  Is  just 
as  totally  opposed  as  any  person  I  would 
know  in  and  out  of  Grovernment  to  a 
controlled  economy.  It  is  a  question  of 
Interpretation,  but  the  gentleman  is 
wrong  in  that  regard,  and  I  am  very  glad 
he  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  clear 
that  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  wiU  be 
most  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

That  is  exactly  what  he  said,  though, 
in  his  testimony  and  in  his  statement 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  projected. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  a  question.  Is  he  saying  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  for  a  controlled  economy? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  no,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  am 
following  up  exactly  on  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  has  interpreted  to  be 
the  long-range  projection  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
that  is  that  wage  and  price  controls  will 
be  necessary. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  properly  so,  about  the 
current  recessions  in  the  housing  and 
automotive  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
about  the  generally  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment. I  would  like  to  share  uith  my 
colleagues  some  material  which  indicates 
that  there  is  an  Interesting  relationship 
between  the  present  disappointing  sta- 
tistics in  these  areas  and  the  fact  that 
wage  and  price  controls,  in  various  forms, 


have  been  imposed  upon  the  economy 
since  1971. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  Dr 
Michael  K.  Evans,  of  Chase  Econometric 
Associates,  for  the  business  roundtable 
based  upon  an  econometric  model  which 
was  designed  to  compare  the  economic 
effects  of  wage  and  price  controls  from 
mid-1971  to  1975  with  the  result  which 
would  have  been  achieved  in  the  absence 
of  controls,  controls  have  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  economy.  A  summary  of 
Dr.  Evans'  findings,  which  appear  in  full 
on  pages  513-543  of  the  Hearings  on  In- 
comes Policy  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  stabilization  follows: 

ACTUAL    MODEL    SIMULATIONS 

We  now  turn  to  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
results  obtained  under  the  controls  and  no 
controls  sets  of  assumptions.  The  principal 
results  are  given  in  Table  2.  The  complete 
printouts  which  list  all  465  variables  are 
available.  These  results  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  price  level  at  the  end  of  197S  i* 
virtually  Indistinguishable  In  the  two  cases 
We  find  that  the  CPI  would  be  167.5  without 
controls,  compared  with  an  estimated  value 
of  167.3  with  controls.  The  value  of  WPI 
without  controls  la  estimated  to  be  160.4, 
compared  to  a  value  of  180.1  with  controls! 
In.sofar  as  these  small  diflferences  are  signif- 
icant, we  would  expect  that  the  losa  In  pro- 
ductivity due  to  controls  would  affect  whole- 
sale prices  more  than  consumer  prices,  which 
contain  a  much  larger  .services  component. 
In  addition,  we  find  that  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment In  1975  Is  much  lower  In  the  no 
controls  case,  which  leads  to  somewhat 
greater  pressure  on  wage  rates  and  hence 
unit  labor  costs  and  prices.  In  other  words, 
the  positive  effect  on  prices  of  higher  pro- 
ductivity is  approximately  cancelled  out  by 
the  negative  effect  of  higher  wage  demands. 
This  remark,  however,  should  be  Interpreted 
with  some  caution.  We  have  known  for  some 
time  that  we  could  put  an  end  to  inflation 
if  the  nation  were  willing  to  tolerate  an  un- 
employment rat«  of  9%  for  a  substantial 
length  of  time.  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
the  Administration  actually  planned  or  ex- 
pected such  high  rates  of  unemployment  this 
year,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  that 
it  win  reduce  Inflationary  pressures  sharply 
can  be  taken  as  a  mandate  for  a  continuation 
of  these  policies. 

(2)  The  unemployment  rate  reaches  a  level 
of  9.3'^  by  the  end  of  1975  under  the  con- 
trol simulation,  whereas  It  rises  only  to  e-Sa 
in  the  no  controls  case.  This  difference  is  due 
primarily  to  an  even-handed  monetary  pol- 
icy, which  has  been  discussed  above,  and  thus 
a  reteiitlon  of  reasonable  levels  of  housing 
starts,  auto  sales,  and  other  consumption 
and  Investment  purchases  depending  directly 
on  credit  availability. 

In  the  same  vein  we  find  that  the  Index 
of  industrial  production  Is  almost  9%  higher 
and  real  GNP  Is  5'i  higher  by  the  end  of 
1975  under  the  no  controls  case.  This  gap  Is 
partlcualrly  notewothy  when  we  realize  that 
real ,  output  was  lower  in  the  no  controls 
case  until  the  last  quarter  of  1974.  While 
controls  did  lead  to  lower  Inflation,  higher 
purcha-slng  power,  and  hence  faster  growth 
during  the  period  In  which  they  were  In 
force,  this  was  only  a  facade  of  well-being 
since  the  dam  burst  wide  open  once  the  con- 
trols were  lifted,  double-digit  inflation  oc- 
curred, and  an  unreasonably  tight  monetary 
policy  resulted  In  a  severe  decline  In  virtually 
all  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  question  of 
whether  controls  could  have  been  continued 
indefinitely  Is  discussed  In  the  next  section. 

(3)  We  find  that  Interest  rates  would  have 
been  significantly  below  the  levels  reached 
during  the  height  of  the  credit  crunch  In 
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1974.3,  but  would  return  to  approximately 
the  same  levels  as  given  in  the  control  simu- 
lation by  the  end  of  1975.  Short-term  rates 
TTOUld  In  fact  be  slightly  higher  In  view  of 
the  much  larger  demand  for  loanable  funds. 

(4t  Housing  starts  would  have  remained 
ti  the  range  of  1.6  to  1.9  million  units 
throughout  1974  and  1975,  Instead  of  de- 
clltilng  as  low  as  0.98  million  units  in  1974.4. 
New  passenger  car  sales  would  have  dipped 
to  8.2  million  units  In  1974.4,  but  would  have 
rebounded  to  10.1  million  units  by  the  end 
of  1975.  compared  to  the  control  simulation 
estimates  of  a  trough  of  6.9  million  units 
and  a  rebound  only  to  8.3  mlUion  units. 

(5)  Labor  productivity  In  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  would  have  increased  steadily  over 
the  simulation  period  except  for  the  first 
four  quarters.  By  the  end  of  1975  It  would 
have  been  4.5'.:  higher  than  was  the  case 
with  controls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expii-ed. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.dam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  am 
glad  to  clear  this  up.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man would  not  disagree  with  my  answer 
that  my  interpretation  from  knowledge 
and  from  personal  experience  and  from 
testimony  before  our  committee  Is  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  not  for  a  controlled  economy  as 
the  gentleman  would  imply.  Would  he 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  no.  I  wish  to  agi-ee  with  my 
colleague 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  wisli  to  agree  to  this  extent: 
It  is  a  qualified  answer. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
to  follow  through  on  the  colloquy  that 
was  suddenly  cut  off  by  time  limitation 
Chairman  Buins  has  indicated  that  he 
believes  in  a  poUcy  of  more  rigid  I  re- 
peat more  rigid — price  and  wage  con- 
trols than  this  bill  contains.  He  has  so 
testified  on  several  occasions.  That  is  not 
new.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  believes 
In  a  totally  controlled  economy.  So  no- 
body is  implying  that,  and  I  know  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
knows  that. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  was 
bringing  out  is  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  provide  really  part  of  the 
machinery  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Resei-ve  Board  is  hoping  to 
achieve,  but  he  is  also  hopeful  that  if  in- 
flation gets  more  accelerated,  that  we 
have  more  extensive  wage  and  price  con- 
trol machinery. 

So  what  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
as  I  understood  it,  u-as  trying  to  say— 
and  what  many  of  us  fear— is  that  this  is 
only  a  first  step  to  more  wage  and  price 
«5ontrols,  which  many  of  us  feel,  and  I 
tiiink  has  been  shown,  were  a  failure. 


The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple connected  with  wage  and  price  con- 
trols when  it  was  previously  imposed  in 
1971  have  said  over  and  over  again  it 
was  a  failuie,  that  it  generated  more  in- 
flation the  minute  all  the  various  wage 
and  price  controls  were  eitlier  partially 
released  or  released,  that  it  generated 
tremendous  inflationary  pressiucs  in  the 
economy,  and  that  this  Comicil  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  is  the  last  vestige  of 
that  same  bad  machinery  and,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  just  let  it  expire  on  August 
15.  That  Ls  my  position. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oiiio,  knows  that  is  my  position,  and  I 
was  merely  trying  to  support  the  poiiit 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  was 
making  that  this  could  in  fact  be  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  continuing  the  same 
kind  of  bad  machinery  that  we  had  be- 
fore that  caused  so  much  problem  in  the 
wage  and  price  control  activities. 

Ml-.  SYMMS.  Madam  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho   (Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

From  reading  this  bill,  I  see  on  page  3 
that  there  are  some  comments  about 
pi-oduct  line  i-eporting. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  had  an 
amendment  he  ofiej-ed  on  this  in  the 
committee. 

My  question  is:  Does  this  mean  to  say, 
for  example,  a  manufacturing  plant  or  a 
food  processing  plant  would  have  to  actu- 
ally go  to  the  extent  of  filling  out  prod- 
uct line  reports  and  turning  in  tliis 
costly  paperwork,  as  well  as  confiden- 
tial inventory  information. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  debated  this  ex- 
tensively in  the  committee  and  although 
my  amendment  failed  to  strike  the  prod- 
uct line  language  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  It  could  be  a 
mountainous  pile  of  paperwork  tliey 
would  be  forced  to  keep.  So  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  It  could  be  a  new  moun- 
tain of  paperwork  and  liaison  work 
which  would  have  to  be  done  by  an  indi- 
vidual manufacturer  and /or  a  retail  out- 
let for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability.  So  I  will  offer  that  amendment, 
as  the  gentleman  has  suggested,  and  I 
wish  in  that  way  to  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Clonnecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  try  to  answer  Uie  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  as  well  as 
insert  my  own  remarks. 

Madam  Chairman,  very  clearly  in  this 
bill  we  have  protected  the  companies. 
They  may  not  be  asked  for  any  report  or 
form  to  be  filled  out  they  would  not  nor- 
mally keep  In  the  business.  Perhaps,  at 
most,  they  are  asked  to  keep  a  well-rvm- 
ning  Xerox  machine,  perhaps. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  can  get  very 
expensive,  as  tiie  gentleman  knows. 

The  product  line  requirement  in  this 
bill  is  in  this  bill  to  help  the  gentleman 
sell  a  lot  of  those  machines  to  help  pixj- 
duce  the  paper. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms'*. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Chairman,  under 
the  foi-mat  for  our  information  tmder 
the  act,  tlien  do  we  not  put  some  ccm- 
P£ni-  like  the  ABC  Processing  Co.  in  a 
position  of  ha\1ng  their  Informalicn 
available  to  a  competitor,  the  XYZ  Co. 
which  with  the  help  of  Ralph  Nader  or 
some  other  cn;sader  may  be  able  to 
come  in  and  get  that  information  made 
available  to  them  and  compete  with  that 
product  line? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Absolutely  not.  We 
have  protected  and  safeguarded  the  in- 
formation from  that 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  pointed  out,  all  of  these  are 
listed  on  page  3  and  are  under  the  pov,er 
of  subpena  of  this  agency  and  they  can 
go  on  any  kind  of  fishing  expedition  tiiey 
want,  not  necessarily  knowing  what  they 
are  ultimately  after.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  good  point  and  I  know 
he  probably  just  does  not  want  the  apple 
business  down  to  the  last  apple  core 
pursued. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  subcom- 
mittee member. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
page  C  of  the  report  states: 

While  It  Is  the  Cominittee's  view  th.-.t  the 
Council  must  have  access  to  the  above  kinds 
of  economic  data  to  fulfill  Its  statutory  func- 
tions. It  is  also  the  Committee's  view  that 
such  data  should  be  publicly  available  only 
In  a  form  that  would  not  allow  it  to  be  used 
In  any  way  that  would  diminish  competition 
among  firms.  Thus  the  Committee  has  in- 
cluded a  provision  In  H.R.  8731  that  would 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  product 
line  data  of  an  Individual  firm. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  hope  my  col- 
league understands  that  is  a  judgment  of 
bmeaucracy,  and  just  because  we  have 
nice  language  in  the  report,  as  we  have 
learned  the  hard  way  on  seat  belts  and 
evei-ything  olse,  we  must  realize  that 
does  not  mean  they  will  do  it  that  way. 
and  when  we  give  them  this  kind  of  ab- 
solute subpena  power,  that  could  well 
have  the  result  that  the  bureeucrac>' 
gets  carried  away,  as  they  have  time  and 
time  again. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  The  gentleman 
knows  tills  is  the  most  toothless  of  all 
tigers.  Let  us  let  them  have  it. 

Mi-.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  us  make  it  more 
toothless.  This  has  become  a  pussy  cat 
and  I  think  it  is  time  for  its  ninth  life 
to  expire. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chah-man,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman.  I  do 
not  favor  passage  of  this  bill  for  several 
reasons.  I  am  under  no  illusions  that  my 
opposition  will  result  in  the  defeat  of 
this  bill,  but  I  do  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  state  the  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion. 

One.  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  contributes  to  the  feeling  by 
businessmen  and  labor  of  imnecessary 
harassment  by  the  Government.  I  have 
appeared  on  three  talis  shows  recently 
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on  rsuiio  and  TV  where 
questions  to  their 
the  issues  that  came  up 
concerned  Government  r 
emment  control  and  the 
quired,  plus  all  the 
Involved.  This  agency  is 
page  3  of  this  bill,  to  requi 
ports  for  the  submission  c 
maintained   in   the  ordinal 
business  and  issue  subpei 
the  chairman  or  the  direc 
tendance  and  testimony  of 
the  production  of  relevant 
and  other  documents, 
costs,  productivity,  pricei 
Imports,  and  experts  by 
by  such  other  categories 
may  prescribe. 

Now,  given  all  that 
information,  it  has  no 
to  report  to  the  President 
Inflation  has  had  its  grea 
as  the  gentleman  from 
McKiNNEY)  the  ranking 
ber  of   the  subcommittee, 
while  ago,  has  had  its  gr 
since  this  Commission  ha.s 
istence ;  but  the  cause  of  thi  i 
increase    is    not    this 
course,  or  the  fact  that  it 
Istence.  The  cause  of 
spending  and  our  huge 
It  has  very  little  if  any 
what  businessmen  have  or 

Now,  my  second  reason 
this  bill  is  that  this  agenci- 
to  perform  many  functioi^ 
already  required  to  be  per 
Federal  agencies.  Accordin 
Wage  and  Price  Stability 
forms  the  following 
economic    concentration    a 
petitive  practices. 

Now,  these  functions  cue 
formed  by  the  Federal  Tr 
."*ion  and  the  Justice 

Two.  Work  with  labor 
ment  to  Improve  coUectiv 
and  restrain  prices.  This 
ready  performed  by  the 
Labor,    the    National 
Board,   and   the   Departme^it 
merce. 

Three.  Improve  wage 
bases  to  improve  collectivi 
and  encourage  price  restra 
reau    of   Labor    Stati.stic<;, 
Trade    Commission,    and 
Reserve  Board  all  perform 
tions. 

Pour.    Conduct    public 
public  scrutiny.  All  agencie< 
press  and  the  Nation's  TV 
news  media  generally  have 
job.   In  this  connection, 
also  lived  up  to  its 
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inflationary  impact.  This  Information  is 
required  at  the  present  time  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  which  thereupon  advises  the 
President,  the  same  fimction  that  this 
agency  is  to  perform. 

In  other  words,  everything  tliis  agency 
does  is  duplicated.  I  know  the  amount 
asked  for  to  fund  this  agency  is  small 
in  our  big  picture,  but  we  do  need  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere  and  $3.4  mil- 
lion is  a  saving  of  sorts. 

peskjes,  this  agency  can  do  a  lot  of 
harm,  i^  seems  to  me.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  «Mr.  Latta»  pointed  out,  by 
harassing  business  and  labor  without 
having  to  accomplish  any  vahd  purpose 
that  I  can  see.  What  we  need  is  in- 
creased production,  healthy  competition, 
and  not  increased  harassment  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  American  businessmen  and 
labor  leaders. 

The  third  reason  I  oppose  this  bill 
and  will  vote  against  it  is  because  It 
adds  subpena  power  and  three  more 
supergrade  employees.  With  the  subpena 
power,  part  of  the  load  should  be  re- 
duced and  the  three  supergrades  should 
not  be  needed. 

Here  we  are,  the  very  agency  charged 
with  restraining  the  inflationary  spiral 
of  wages  and  prices,  itself  fueling  the 
fires  of  inflation.  I  would  just  close  by 
saying  that  for  each  specialized  func- 
tion, it  seems  that  Congress  has  to  cre- 
ate a  whole  new  agency,  new  board  or 
new  council,  and  it  all  adds  up  to  more 
inflation,  especially  when  a  flock  of  new 
supergrade  positions  are  created  at  the 
same  time. 

Today,  our  National  Government  has 
over  1.250  Federal  supervisory  boards, 
committees,  commissions,  and  councils. 
Last  year,  we  saw  the  creation  of  216 
new  boards  and  commissions,  and  24  of 
them  were  created  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Although  I  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  our  economy  needs  some  sort  of 
monitoring  to  check  our  Inflationary 
spiral,  I  seriously  doubt  that  this  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  is  the  way 
to  do  it.  We  need  Increased  productivity, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  not  more  harass- 
ment of  businessmen  having  to  account 
for  eveiT  nickel  of  profit;  nor  does  labor 
enjoy  being  told  what  is  l)est  for  it. 

I  think  passage  of  this  bill  might  be 
counterproductive.  A  lot  of  good  pa- 
triotic citizens  were  caught  short  when 
wage  and  price  controls  were  imposed 
before.  One  businessman  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  would  not  be  caught 
again,  and  he  increases  his  prices  in  an- 
ticipation of  future  Government  manda  - 
tory  controls. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  important 
question  that  should  have  been  addressed 
by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  has  yet  to 
be  addressed.  We  have  talked  about  little 
pieces  and  bits  around  this  legislation, 
but  not  really  to  the  direct  question.  That 
is  really,  what  is  this  Council  able  to  do? 
What  has  it  done?  And  what  would  it 
do  in  the  future  about  fighting  inflation? 
Tlie  answer  is  very  simple — nothing.  It 
has  done  nothing;  it  can  do  nothing  and 
if  it  is  extended,  it  will  do  nothing. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  while 
it  is  true  that  this  Commission  does  not 
have  power  to  impose  direct  controls, 
I  would  invite  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  quarterly  report  which  was  issued 
just  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Council,  which 
certainly  outlines,  I  think,  contrary  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman,  the  areas 
of  scrutiny  of  wage  and  price  behavior 
by  the  Council. 

In  tliese  areas  I  might  say,  based  on 
the  testimony  received  by  the  committee, 
the  actions  and  tlie  activities,  watch- 
dogging  of  the  Council,  have  been  effec- 
tive, so  that  I  think  the  gentleman  really 
overstates  the  case.  I  see  he  has  a  copy 
of  the  report  before  him. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  raising  the  question  so  that  I  can 
comment  upon  this,  because  I  think  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  not  how  much 
running  in  place  is  done,  but  whether 
there  has  been  any  forward  motion.  The 
director  of  this  Council  himself  has  tes- 
tified that  since  the  creation  of  this 
Council,  inflation  has  continued.  The 
last  report  we  have,  it  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  almost  10  percent,  and  the  direc- 
tor of  this  Council  has  further  testified 
that  it  is  going  to  be  even  higher  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Council  is 
doing  something  about  inflation,  he 
would  not  have  to  admit  that  inflation 
has  continued  to  rise. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  by  his  definition  of 
doing  sometliing  constructive,  if  they 
were  doing  something  constructive,  what 
would  the  rate  of  inflation  be? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  assume  that  if 
they  were  doing  something  constructive, 
they  would  have  been  able  through  their 
efforts  to  hold  down  prices,  and  they  have 
not  accomplished  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Is  there  at  least  a  possi- 
bility that  were  the  Council  not  in  exist- 
ence, the  rate  of  inflation  would  be  higher 
than  it  is  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
examine  that  proposition,  I  think  he 
would  see  that  it  is  like  trying  to  answer 
the  same  question  about  how  many  mur- 
ders are  deterred  by  taking  ofif  or  adding 
on  capital  punishment. 

We  just  do  not  know.  But  what  we  do 
know  is  that  wath  the  existence  of  this 
Council  the  rate  of  inflation  has  not 
slowed,  and  that  the  Director  of  this 
Council  predicts  it  will  be  higher  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

I  susget;t  that  tiiis  Council  should  be 
allowed  to  expire  on  August  15.  It  has  not 
accomplished  anything,  and  I  suggest 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  accomplish 
anytliing.  But  it  was  set  up  in  1974  as  a 
cosmetic  effort  by  the  administration  to 
claim  it  was  doing  something  about  in- 
flation, following  the  debacle  and  dis- 
aster of  the  so-called  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's phases  1,  2,  3,  and  so  forth. 

Wages  and  salaries  were  effectively 
strangled,  and  some  prices  spasmodically 
and  haphazardly  were  slapped  at.  At  the 
same  time,  interest,  rents,  and  dividends 
continued  to  rise. 
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The  Council  was  given  the  task  of 
monitoring  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the 
entire  private  sector,  and  impact  of  all 
governmental  decisions  that  might  be 

inflationai-y. 

How  did  they  go  about  undertaking 
that  important  task?  What  formidable 
group  of  economists,  investigators,  re- 
searchers, accountants  and  attorneys 
were  assembled  to  fight  inflation? 

At  present,  there  is  a  staff  of  42  peo- 
ple, only  28  of  which  are  pix>fessionals. 
and  tliip  is  the  army  that  has  been  assem- 
bled for  the  purpa'=e  of  fighting  infla- 
tion throughout  the  entire  country.  The 
tiny  staff  of  an  agency  with  such  a  vast 
mission  should  be  sufficient  proof  that 
the  Council  cannot  do  anything,  and  that 
is  the  reason  it  lias  not  done  anything. 
Imagme — the  entire  esononiy,  with  its 
millions  of  daily  economc  decisions,  be- 
ing controlled  in  some  way  by  a  staff  of 
28  people.  The  entire  Government,  even 
the  535  Members  of  Congress,  with  a  staff 
of  over  3,000,  cannot  seem  to  do  much 
about  impacting  on  the  Government. 
How  can  a  pitiful  httle  group  of  28  pro- 
fessionals do  the  job  on  tlie  entii'e  econ- 
omy? Who  IS  kidding  whom? 

And  then  I  ask  the  Members  to  con- 
sider this:  How  do  they  go  about  this 
task?  What  systematic  or  scientific 
methods  do  they  employ  to  target  on  tlie 
few  selected  areas  they  pick  out  to  do 
something  about? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  the  way  the  Council  goes  about 
conducting  its  task  is  not  through  any 
scientific  methodology,  but  by  reading 
the  newspapers,  getting  letters  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  from  the  pub- 
lic. All  this  on  a  haphazard  basis. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  the  worst 
argument  that  can  be  given  in  favor  of 
supporting  this  legi:5lation  is  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legisla- 
tion we  will  not  be  able  to  tell  the  people 
we  liave  done  sometMng.  And  the  reason 
that  is  such  a  poor  argument  is  that  I 
think  the  people  of  America  are  sick  and 
tired  of  being  told  that  we  are  doing 
something  when  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing. I  think  the  way  we  can  remedy  this 
problem  is  to  let  tliis  agency  die  and  then 
get  on  with  a  pi-ogram  of  fighting  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SchttlzeK 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Madam  Chairman,  all 
I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  on  tliis  oc- 
casion is,  "Here  we  go  again!"  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  can  hon- 
estly say  that  he  has  not  been  deluged 
with  complaints  from  the  business  com- 
munity, labor  interests,  and  his  constitu- 
eacy  generally  over  the  bui'geoning  Fed- 
eral paperwork  requirements  imposed 
upon  them.  Yet  here  we  are,  consider- 
ing a  bill  which  will  further  increase  this 
staggering  and  costly  burden.  There  are 
feu'  if  any  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  not.  In  speeches  to  businessmen  in 
your  home  districts,  sympathized  with 
them  over  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
paperwork. 


Let  us  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
view the  provisions  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation. First  of  all,  the  bill  extends  the 
life  of  the  Coimcil  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  for  an  additional  2  years.  It  also 
increases  funding  to  $1.7  million  per 
year,  expands  the  Council's  authority  to 
require  periodic  reports  on  a  product-line 
liasis,  and  empowers  tlie  Council  to  "is- 
sue subpenas  signed  by  the  Chahnian  or 
the  Director  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments." 

"Books,  papers,  documents,"  and  it  is 
estimated  tliat  in  fiscal  year  1975  Federal 
spending  for  the  various  busines.s  inspec- 
tion and  regulatory  activities  will  reach 
$2.2  biUion.  In  addition,  a  recent  study 
repoi-ts  that  individuals  and  business 
firms  already  spend  over  130  million  man 
hours  a  year  filling  out  -Federal  forms. 
Tlicse  costs  are  staggering,  and  they  are 
paid  foi-  through  tax  dollars  and  through 
higher  prices  by  the  consumer.  A  study 
released  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Regulations  revealed  that 
U.S.  businessmen  spend  $18  billion  a  year 
in  time  and  accountants'  fees  to  fill  out 
Government  forms  and  return  them  to 
agencies  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. What  an  expenditure  for 
paperwork  requirements  which  detract 
from  productive  efforts.  It  reminds  me  of 
a  statement  delivered  by  one  witness  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  and  Ov  rsight: 

What's  wrong  with  paper?  After  all,  do  we 
cuuat  the  Sakes  oi  saow  that  give  a  setisc 
or  oeauty  and  sere;iity  to  the  couatryside  In 
winter?  Do  we  count  the  shovel  loads  of  fer- 
tilizer that  nurture  the  flowers  that  brlgliten 
our  lives?  Paper  can  be  beautlfvil. 

JiLit  as  a  mud-caked  sow  may  be  a 
tiling  of  beauty  to  a  boar,  so  also  a  mas- 
sive flow  of  multicopy  forms  and  ques- 
tionnaires may  be  a  tiling  of  grace  and 
beauty  to  a  practicing  bureaucrat.  We  are 
not  here,  however,  to  serve  the  Washing- 
ton bureaucrats.  We  are  here  to  serve 
the  American  public,  and  I  do  not  view 
this  legislation  '"'hich  calls  for  more 
paperwork,  increased  regulatory  author- 
ity for  Government,  and  the  expenditure 
of  more  tax  dollars  as  sei"ving  the  public 
interest. 

Further,  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  this  expanded  authority  and  in- 
creased expenditure  is  necessary.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  by  the  busi- 
ness community,  labor  organizations  in- 
cluding the  AFL-CIO,  and  even  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  himself  protested 
this  increased  powei*.  Mr.  Rees  stated  to 
the  committee  that: 

Finally,  the  Council  does  not  want  the  au- 
thority to  require  periodic  reports.  This  au- 
thority could  create  an  onerous  reporting 
burden  on  business  and  labor  unions,  and  It 
would  require  an  unwanted  expansion  of  our 
stall  to  receive  and  process  such  reports. 

At  the  time  establishment  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  initially  being  considered.  C. 
Jackson  Grayson,  former  head  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  imdcr  which  wage 
and  price  conti-ols  were  administered, 
stated  that: 

The  Agency  wUI  Increase  (faLsely)  expecta- 
tions that  the  aoUitlon  to  infljttlon  Ib  dasrr. 
It  wiU  do  Uttle  to  stop  inflation.  In  fact.  It 


will   Increase  some   wages   and   prices,   and 
Trtll  prevent  decreases. 

Former  Duector  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Roy  Asli,  remarked 
at  tlie  time  the  creation  of  the  Council 
was  flist  being  discussed  that : 

It  could  well  be  perceived  by  many  a-s  the 
first  step  tow,i.rd  wage  and  pri.'c  controls. 

Finally,  I  am  not  convinred  that  the 
Council  can  or  should  be  doing  the  job 
of  "monitoring"  the  entire  economy,  both 
in  government  and  the  rrivate  sector. 
During  its  lifetime,  the  Council  hrs  con- 
ducted only  nine  nicior  studies  of  rrofit 
monitoring  and  made  17  formal  com- 
ments to  Federal  agencies.  This  i:.  like 
putting  a  Band-Aid  on  a  broken  leg.  It 
docs  nothing  to  remcdi*  the  ailment,  and 
only  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
exists. 

I  believe  that  our  effcr!.s  here  1:1  Con- 
gress would  be  better  spent  in  tr5ing  to 
keep  our  own  financial  house  in  order. 
By  pointing  off  in  the  other  direction  at 
the  causes  for  America's  financial  ills,  we 
are  simply  diverting  public  attention 
from  the  real  cau^e  of  our  economic 
problem.';,  which  is  irrespon<?ible  deficit 
sjjending.  I  believe  that  by  enlarging  tlie 
existing  bureaucracy  and  broadening  it.s 
autliority  we  are  attempting  to  peipe- 
trate  a  hoax  on  the  American  public 
and  I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  U.S. 
citi?ens  will  be  fooled  by  this  attempt. 
I  will  vote  against  this  bill  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  Let  us 
settle  down  to  the  business  of  making 
the  hard  decisions  which  will  brin?r  Fed- 
eral revenues  and  exrenditures  in  line. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  F^rrrEh  • . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  MadPm  Chairman,  this 
bill  comes  to  us  from  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 
I  sat  on  that  committee  when  we  voted  by 
a  wide  majority  to  give  the  President  his 
wage  and  price  control  powers.  I  sat  on 
the  committee  when  we  extended  those 
powers  by  a  similar  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. And  finally  I  snt  there  when  we 
repudiated  and  revoked  those  authorities 
by  an  equally  large  majority. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  committee  today 
has  chosen  the  path  of  conservatism  and 
moderation  in  bringing  us  a  very  useful 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  attempts  to  help  us 
to  exeiTi?e  our  responsibilities  of  tryinir 
to  monitor  and  control  Inflation  without 
unreRsona'oly  Interjecting  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  marketplace.  I  think  the 
committee  has  brought  us  a  very  good 
compromise. 

I  do.  however,  like  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ievitas>  .  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port it.  although  I  would  prefer  the  com- 
promise suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKunrrY) . 

I  compliment  the  committee  on  its 
work,  and  I  do  suggest  to  this  committee 
that  what  the  committee  has  given  us 
is  not  an  extreme  case  of  Govemmmt 
bureaucracy.  It  Is.  in  fact,  the  very  min- 
imum by  which  this  House  can  exercise 
Its  responsibility  In  helping  to  monitor 
this  very  dlfScult  economy  in  which  we 
have  aU  Identified  inflation  as  the  No.  1 
enemy. 

Mr.  ETVANS  of  Indiana.  Madam  Ch".Ir- 
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man,  I  rise  In  support  of  H. 
tend  the  Council  on  Wake 
Stability  for  2  years  anc 
Council  with  additional  topis 
mation  gathering. 

Tlie  bill  before  us  would  Ai 
cil  the  authority  to  subpen  i 
from  business  on  wage  an  1 
mation.  I  realize  that  som  ; 
the  subcommittee  object  tc 
lar  provision,  but  I  belie.- 
fim  da  mental  to  the  Couniil 
Arnold   Weber  of  the  Cafnegie 
Graduate  School  of  Indas 
tration  testified  before  ou  ■ 
tee: 


as  an 

;  terest   in  eco- 

iven  the  rudl- 

that  this  in- 


11  the  Council  has  been  estfiblished 
expression  of  the  public's  ii 
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This  subpena  power  inc  udes  an  ex- 
press provision  for  the  sub]  lena  of  prod- 
uct line  data.  Without  tl  is  authority, 
the  Coimcil  would  be  seierely  handi- 
capped in  its  efforts  to  study  price  in- 
creases for  particular  prodi  cts  of  manu- 
facturers or  processors  prod  uce  a  variety. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  n  this  regard 
that  the  information  the  C(  uncil  obtains 
on  product  line  data  must  lave  its  con- 
fidentiality protected.  This  jrovision  will 
require  that  the  public  disci  osure  of  data 
must  be  presented  in  such  a  form  that 
any  single  firm's  data  woulc  not  be  iden- 
tifiable. 

Charges  have  been  ma  ie  that  the 
Council  will  be  tempted  to  i  end  out  sub- 
penas  willy-nilly,  and  will  i  buse  the  au- 
thority the  bill  would  giv;  it.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  only  sa; '  that  if  this 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  th  s  Congress  is 
free  to  rescind  this  authorii  y.  Frankly,  I 
would  foresee  that  the  suapena  power* 
would  be  used  by  the  Council  only  in 
those  instances  where  less  irastic  forms 
of  persuasion  have  not  wor  :ed. 

Madam  Chairman,  char^  es  have  also 
been  made  that  this  bill  spe'  Is  a  retm-n  to 
wage  and  price  controls.  I  Kould  like  to 
say  emphatically  that  this  u  not  the  case. 
The  subcommittee  specifically  rejected 
proposals  to  require  pren(  tiflcation  of 
wage  and  price  increases,  and  providing 
the  Council  with  the  authcrity  to  delay 
wage  and  price  increases.  Those  busi- 
nesses which  have  expressid  fears  that 
Congress  will  reimpose  s  ich  controls 
should  keep  this  in  mind. 

But  the  information  whic  h  this  Coun- 
cil can  provide  to  us  is  in  raluable.  Are 
wages  accelerating?  Is  business  now  at 
the  point  of  trying  to  recoi  p  more  than 
the  profit  margin  it  lost  duri  ng  the  period 
of  controls?  As  the  econoiny  improves, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  r  ish  headlong 
Into  another  round  of  hiflatlon.  The 
Council  should  help  us  in  t:  lis  effort. 

Further,  the  Council  wi  1  be  able  to 
help  in  reducing  the  inflati  )nary  impact 
of  Federal  agency  actions.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  contains  a  provision  permitting 
the  Coimcil  to  participate  ii  rulemaking, 
ratemaking,  licensing  and  o  her  proceed- 
ings before  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 
The  Council  has  already  taken  a  few 
steps  in  this  direction  by  mjaking  formal 
and  informal  comments  and  testimony 
before  agencies.  For  example,  the  Coun- 
cil has  participated  In  rati  proceeding-^ 
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before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
is  monitoring  a  nimiber  of  regulations 
proposed  and  recently  implemented  by 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  por- 
tion of  the  Council's  recent  quarterly 
report  which  tells  of  these  activities. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill, 
and  I  would  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  it. 
Chapter  III. — Monitoring  Fedlral  Aciions 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  is  to  examine 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  whi?h 
may  contribute  to  Inflation.  The  limited  .=i.''e 
of  the  Council  staff  precludes  a  complete 
review  of  all  such  activities,  so  tne  staff 
selects  for  its  review  and  analysis  those  which 
appear  likely  to  impose  major  costs  on  con- 
sumers. Industry,  or  the  government  Itself. 

The  Council  neither  has  nor  seeks  the 
statutory  power  to  Interfere  with  the  issu- 
ance of  Federal  rules,  regiUatK'ns,  or  stand- 
ards. Rather,  the  Council  attempts,  through 
formal  and  Informal  staff  comments  and 
testimony,  to  make  government  decision- 
makers more  sensitive  to  the  full  range  of 
costs  generated  by  their  agencies'  activities. 
We  find  that  some  of  these  costs  are  ignored 
because  they  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  of 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  program.  How- 
ever, these  costs  can  be  both  real  and  sub- 
stantial to  those  who  ultimately  must  bear 
them. 

The  Council  recognizes,  of  course,  the  mere 
fact  that  a  government  action  may  impose 
significant  additional  costs  upon  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  or  upon  some  segment  of  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  action  is  necessarily 
"Inflationary  "  It  may  generate  benefits  that 
equal  or  exceed  the  costs.  However,  the 
Council  believes  that  the  current  heightened 
concern  over  inflation  requires  that  agencies 
propo.slng  cost -Increasing  actions  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  assure  both  themselves  and 
the  public  that  the  tangible  and  intangible 
benefits  of  such  actions  indeed  exceed  the 
costs  they  will  cause  others  to  bear.  Agencies 
also  have  a  particular  duty  to  re-examine 
past  actions  in  the  light  of  changed  economic 
circumstances  to  see  that  such  decisions  are 
still  justified. 

Furthermore,  the  Council  believes  that 
agencies  are  justified  in  making  maximum 
use  of  whatever  administrative  discretion 
they  have  concerning  the  timing  o'  the  Im- 
plementation of  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  If  by  doing  so  short-run  inflation- 
ary pressures  can  be  eased.  This  is  especially 
true  where  a  particular  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy has  been  or  la  likely  to  be  confronted 
with  a  large  number  of  costly  government 
actions,  all  of  which  may  be  Implemented 
over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

The  Office  of  Government  Operations  and 
Research,  headed  by  Assistant  Director 
George  C.  Eads,  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  carrying  out  this  function.  During 
the  three-month  period  February-Apiil  1975, 
the  Council  staff  participated  formally  In 
eight  proceedings  before  four  departmental 
agencies  and  two  independent  regulatory 
agencies.  In  addition,  the  Council  staff  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  several  govern- 
ment agencies  and  presented  testimony  be- 
fore two  Congressional  committees.  This 
chapter  summarizes  these  activities. 

AIRLINE    FARES 

One  area  of  government  regulation  to 
which  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  the  domestic  airline  Industry.  The  Council 
has  been  particularly  concerned  v;ith  the  16 
percent  Increase  that  has  occurred  In  the 
basic  coach  fare  since  November  30,  1973,  and 
with  the  fvirther  fare  Increases  that  are  cur- 
rently being  proposed  by  several  air  carriers. 
These    Pubstantlal    fare    lncrea.ses.    coupled 


with  the  present  severe  recession,  have  re- 
suited  In  significant  traffic  declhies  for  some 
domestic  carriers.  In  addition,  as  capacity 
has  increased  following  an  easing  in  fu/j 
shortages,  load  factors  have  declined  even 
more  sharply  than  traffic. 

The  Council  has  actively  participated  in 
rate  proceedings  before  the  Civil  .'Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB) .  On  March  19,  the  Council  filed 
an  answer  In  opposition  to  the  complaints 
of  American  Air  Lhies  and  Eastern  Air  Lines 
seeking  suspension  of  National  Air  Lines' 
tariff  offering  "No-Frills'  passenger  service 
The  CouncU  supported  National's  proposed 
experiment  of  offering  the  traveling  public 
a  35  percent  reduction  from  normal  coach 
fares  for  service  in  the  rear  compartments  of 
National's  wide-body  aircraft  during  speci- 
fied off-peak  travel  periods.  The  staff  was  of 
the  opinion  that  National's  proposal  gave 
promise  of  allowing  the  carrier  to  fill  other- 
wise empty  seats  at  fare  levels  which  ap- 
peared compensatory  at  least  In  the  short 
rim.  Ix.  agreed  that  the  Board  ought  to  ex- 
amine the  premises  upon  which  the  proposal 
was  based,  but  only  after  actual  experience 
with  the  fare  had  been  obtained.  The  CAB 
allowed  the  •No-Frills'  service  to  go  mto  ef. 
feet  pending  a  later  full  investigation  by  the 
Board.  The  Council  staff  Intends  to  partici- 
pate in  this  Investigation. 

On  April  1  the  Council  opposed  a  proposal 
by  Trans  World  Air  Lines  to  Institute  re- 
duced promotional  fares  for  selected  seg- 
ments of  the  population — family  members, 
youths,  and  senior  citlzen.s.  This  proposal 
was  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  fare  re- 
ductions designed  to  favor  a  particular  socla! 
groiip  are  unjustly  discriminatory  and  un- 
lawful. Rather,  the  CouncU  believes  alter- 
native methods  of  reducing  fares  such  as 
overall  fare  reductions  and  off-peak  pricing 
should  be  used.  The  Board  suspended  the 
proposed  fares. 

On  April  10  the  Council  urged  the  CAB  to 
grant  World  Airways  an  expedited  hearing  on 
Its  application  to  provide  "No-Frills,"  trans- 
continental service  at  a  fare  of  $85  (plus 
tax  and  security  charge).  The  Council  took 
no  position  on  whether  the  World  applica- 
tion should  be  granted.  It  agreed  that  an 
Immediate  bearing  was  warranted  because 
World  had  presented  a  plausible  case  that 
Its  proposed  new  service  woiild  reach  a  seg- 
ment of  the  traveling  public  now  effectively 
barred  from  the  use  of  air  travel  because  of 
Its  high  price.  The  Council  also  stated  that 
a  prompt  hearing  of  the  World  application 
might  encourage  other  carriers  to  consider 
oflering  similar  service  Innovations. 

The  Council  also  has  been  actively  Involved 
m  the  Administration's  effort  to  develop  leg- 
islation to  reform  the  present  system  of  air- 
line regulation  In  this  connection  the  Coun- 
cil presented  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  point- 
ing out  that  the  domestic  air  transportation 
system  could  be  significantly  Improved  by 
such  a  reform.  Air  fares  could  be  reduced 
substantially,  aircraft  could  be  operated  with 
fuller  loads,  thereby  economizing  on  scarce 
fuel,  and,  contrary  to  the  as.sertious  of  some 
certified  carriers  and  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, service  to  smaller  communities 
likely  would  improve  than  be  Impaired. 

NOISE    ABATEMENT 

During  the  February-April  quarter,  the 
Cotmcll  staff  prepared  two  formal  filings  In 
the   area  of  noise  abatement. 

Occupational  Noise.  On  March  21  the  Coun- 
cU filed  a  comment  on  a  request  by  the  En* 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  review  a  regulation 
proposed  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  on  occu- 
pational noise  exposure  In  general  Industry. 
OSHA  had  tentatively  decided  that  the  cur- 
rent general  Industry  occupational  noise 
level  standard  be  set  at  00  dBA  for  an  eight- 
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hour  day.  EPA.  in  requesting  a  review  of  the 
90  dBA  standard,  stated  that  the  available 
evidence  to  it  supported  its  proposal  to  tight- 
en the  occupational  noise  level  standard  to 
85  dBA. 

Noting  that  cost  estimates  for  achieving  the 
85  dBA  level  ranged  as  high  as  $32  billion,  the 
Council  urged  that  EPA  and  OSHA  jointly 
sponsor  a  .study,  preferably  on  an  industry- 
by-industry  basis,  of  all  relevant  costs  and 
benefits  associated  with  a  lower  occupational 
nolze  level  standard  before  such  a  standard 
is  implemented.  The  Council  noted  that  the 
contractor  hired  by  EPA  to  critique  the 
OSHA  proposal  concluded  that  there  was  In- 
sufficient evidence  on  which  to  base  a  well- 
informed  decision  on  Just  which  level  was 
most  in  the  public  Interest.  The  Council  also 
recommended  that  alternative  methods  of 
solving  the  occupational  noise  problem,  such 
as  research  on  hearing  protector  usage,  be 
considered.  The  Council  is  .irepared  to  pre- 
sent its  position  at  hearings  to  be  conducted 
by  OSHA  on  June  28. 

Aircraft  Noise.  On  April  7  the  Council  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA) 
Its  comments  on  a  proposal  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  that  noise 
standards  of  Part  36  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Begulations  (FAR  36)  apply  to  existing  sub- 
sonic turbojet  aircraft  as  of  June  30,  1978. 
The  reduction  in  noise  levels  woiUd  be  im- 
plemented by  the  retrofit  of  airplanes  with 
quiet  nacelles. 

The  Council  performed  its  own  benefit-cost 
analysis  using  data  from  several  sources.  In- 
cluding EPA.  It  concluded  that  the  program 
was  potentially  inflationary  because  the  costs 
of  the  retrofit  program  appeared  to  exceed 
the  tangible  economic  benefits  by  a  substan- 
tial margin.  The  Council  recommended  that 
the  program  not  proceed  unless  EPA  could 
present  a  convincing  case  for  the  existence 
of  Intangible  benefits  sufficient  to  overcome 
this  gap.  In  this  connection,  the  Council 
observed  that  the  level  of  noise  abatement 
to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  retrofit  pro- 
gram would  eventually  be  realized  even  with- 
out the  program  because  all  new  aircraft  have 
for  some  time  been  required  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  FAR  36. 

AtrrOMOTlVE    SAFETY 

The  Council  staff  Is  continuing  to  monitor 
a  number  of  the  regulations  that  have  either 
been  proposed  or  recently  implemented  by 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration (NHTSA).  In  his  March  20  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's Consximer  Subcommittee,  Council  Di- 
rector Albert  Rees  outlined  the  Interests  of 
the  Council  In  these  standards.  He  observed 
that  while  the  cost  and  benefits  of  such 
standards  admittedly  are  difficult  to  quan- 
tify, the  public  has  a  right  to  know  what 
benefits  it  is  likely  to  get  In  return  for  the 
costs  that  these  Federal  regulations  are 
forcing  it  to  bear.  (See  Appendix  for  the  text 
of  Mr.  Rees'  testimony. ) 

Brake  Standards.  Responding  to  requests 
from  NHTSA  for  comments  on  the  proposed 
implementation  of  standards  for  hydraulic 
brake  systems,  the  CouncU  on  February  11 
recommended  that  implementation  be  de- 
layed pending  a  detailed,  formal  evaluation 
of  its  economic  impact.  NHTSA  subsequently 
delayed  the  application  of  the  standard  to 
passenger  cars  for  a  period  of  three  months 
and  suspended  the  standard  for  trucks.  It 
gave  as  its  reason  for  the  latter  decision  Its 
determination  that  the  costs  that  the  stand- 
ard would  Impose  probably  would  exceed  the 
potential  benefits.  NHTSA  recently  an- 
nounced that  It  would  make  public  the  anal- 
ysis upon  which  this  conclusion  was  based. 
The  Council  has  always  believed  that  such 
analyses  should  be  made  part  of  the  public 
record,  and  so  commends  NHTSA  for  this  de- 
cision. When  the  analysis  becomes  available, 
we  will  critique  It  and  make  our  comments 
available  to  both  NHTSA  and  to  the  public. 

Tlie  Council  had  earlier  recommended  to 


NHTSA  that  the  Implementation  of  stand- 
ards for  truck  air  brake  systems  be  similarly 
delayed  to  allow  time  for  detailed  studies  of 
the  relative  economic  costs  and  benefits  of 
such  a  regulation.  Although  NHTSA  even- 
tually decided  to  implement  the  proposed 
truck  air  brake  standard  without  delay.  It  as- 
sured the  Council  that  it  would  closely  moni- 
tor the  costs  and  benefits  of  tliis  standard. 
The  Council  Is  also  continuing  to  monitor 
this  standard. 

Occupant  Crash  Protection.  In  contrast 
with  Its  brake  standard  proposals,  NHTSA's 
proposal  to  require  Improved  passenger  re- 
straint devices  ("passive  restraints"  or  "air 
bags")  was  accompanied  by  a  very  useful  eco- 
nomic Impact  analysis.  The  Council  com- 
missioned an  Independent  critique  of 
NHTSA's  analysis  and  reviewed  the  available 
evidence.  The  Council  staff  concluded  there 
was  excessive  uncertainty,  both  technologi- 
cal and  economic,  about  the  cost-eQective- 
ness  of  devices  the  proposed  standard  would 
mandate.  In  view  of  the  substantial  costs  the 
standard  would  Impose  on  tiie  consumer,  the 
Council  staff  urged  NHTSA  to  propose  that  a 
large-scale  field  test  be  undertaken  before 
finalizing  its  standard.  (Estimates  of  these 
costs  vary  widely,  but  range  up  to  $3  billion 
per  year.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madarh  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  she  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum  of 
the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared nor  does  it  aopear  that  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  will  ap- 
pear. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  v;ho  have  not  already  re- 
sponded imder  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to 
record  their  presence.  The  call  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

I  Roll  No.  4681 

Anderson,  111.  Fulton  Pike 

Aspin  Harsha  Rodino 

Barrett  Hastings  Rosenthal 

Bell  Hubert  Ryan 

Brown,  Calif.  Heckler,  Msss.  Scheuer 

Burton,  John  Hefner  Schneebell 

Chappell  Holland  Selberiing 

Conyers  Horton  S3larz 

Derwinski  Jeffords  Spence 

Diggs  Johnson,  Colo.  Stanton. 

Drluan  Jones,  Ala.  James  V. 

Esch  Mathis  Tcague 

Eshleman  Mik\'a  Udall 

Fithian  Moorhead,  Pa.  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Florlo  O'Hara  Wydler 

Flynt  O'NeUl 

Fraser  Pepper 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 


Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  8731,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  she  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  386  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  she  submitted  herewith  the  names 
of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Jomnal. 

The  Committee  resuined  its  silting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Coimcil  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act 
Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(c)  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility Act  is  amended  by  strikhig  out  the 
period  and  InseriUig  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  the 
Individual  holding  the  office  of  Director  of 
the  Council  of  Wage  and  Price  StabUlty  on 
the  date  of  enactuient  of  this  Act  ceases 
to  hold  that  office. 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Council  o:i  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "level  IV"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "level  III";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "section  5315"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  5314". 

(d)  (1)  Section  2(d)  (relating  to  the  num- 
ber of  authorized  positions  for  the  Council 
m  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule) of  the  Councir  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "five" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

(2)  In  appomtments  to  the  additional  po- 
sitions authorized  by  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (at,  the  Council  shall  give 
preference  to  economists  and  other  persons 
with  special  ability  and  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg: 

"(g)  The  CouncU  shall  have  the  authority, 
for  any  purpose  related  to  this  Act,  to — 

"(1)  require  periodic  reports  for  the  sub- 
mission of  Information  mamtained  in  the 
ordmary  course  of  business:  and 

"(2)  Issue  subpenas  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Director  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  documents; 
relating  to  wages,  costs,  productivity,  prices, 
sales,  profits.  Imports,  and  exports  by  prod- 
uct line  or  by  such  other  categories  as  the 
Council  may  prescribe.  The  Council  shall 
have  the  authority  to  administer  oaihs  to 
witnesses.  Witnes.ses  summoned  under  tlie 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  witnesses 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Council  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  the  aid  of  the  tJnlted  States  dis- 
trict court  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found,  to  compel  that  person,  after 
notice,  to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
Council. ' 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6). 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  ci  para- 
graph (7),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  stibsectlon: 

"(8)  Intervene  and  otherwise  participate  on 
its  own  behalf  In  rulemaking,  ratemaking, 
licensing  and  other  proceedings  before  raiy 
of    the    departments    and    agencies    of    tho 
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United  States,  In  order  to 
as  to  the  Inflationary  Impact 
suit    from   the   possible  ou 
proceedings.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  the  Colincll 
and  Price  Stability  Act  Is  amei  ded 
at  the  end  thereof  the  folloi  ring 
section; 

"(f)  (1)  Product  line  or  oth*r 
formation  relating  to  an  individual 
parson  and  obtained  ur.der 
be  co:isidered   as  confldentiai 
formation  under  section  552 ( 
of  the  United  States  Code." 

"(2)     Periodic    reports 
Council  under  section  2(g)  anc 
which  are  retained  by  tiic  rep  orting 
person  sh:ill  be  Immune  from 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Council 
and  Price  StiblUty  Act  is 
ing  out  ••«!. 000.000  for  the  fi.scfel 
June  30.  1975"  and  inserting 
"$1,700,000  for  each  fiscal  yea 
to  October  1,  1977". 

Sec.  7.  Section  7  of  the  Cornell 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is 
ing  out  "August  15.   1975" 
lieu  thereof  "September  30 
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Mr.    ASHLEY    (during   tie 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  urn  .nimous 
sent  that  the  bill  be  consid  sred 
printed   in   the   Record,   arid 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema^  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDllkNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C  erk  will  re 
port  the  committee  amendi^ent 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Conmilttee  amendment:  Pake  4,  line  16, 
after  "Code"  Insert  "and  shaf  not  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Council 

The  committee  amendmer  t  was  agreed 


to 

AMENCMENT  OFTERED  BY 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam 

fer  an  amendmnt. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 

2  strike  lines  5  through  15. 


Ch  lirman,  this 
refiove  the  au- 
three  addi- 
ons,  GS-16, 
Council  on 
rhese  three 
be  added 


rou  d 
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maintahi 
138,000,    the 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam 
amendment  would  simply 
thorization  in  the  bill  for 
tional  GS  supergrade  posit 
GS-17,  and  GS-18,  for  the 
Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
additional  supergrades  w 
to  the  staff  of  the  Coimcil. 

The  amendment  would 
the  Director's  salary  at 
amount  of  the  salary  now. 

I  checked  to  find  out  the 
addition  of  these  three  new 
I  called  the  Council  on 
Stability  and  was  informeil 
had  not  requested  the 
three  new  supergrades.  I 
Committee   on   Banking 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senat( 
that  the  staff  had  added 
supergrades  at  the  same 
added  the  so-called 
thority.  They  felt  that  wit 
tion  of  the  so-called 
thority,  which  would  simply 
there  is  to  be  a  wage  increase 
increase,  the  industry  must 
fled,   they  would  need 
sonnel  to  carry  out  this 
new  law. 

However,  the  prenotiflcatiiin  authority 
has  been  removed  from  thi  bill.  That 
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provision  Is  no  longer  in  the  bill.  There- 
fore, I  see  no  need  for  adding  the  three 
new  supergrades,  who  were  added  in  the 
first  instance  to  carry  out  an  authority 
previously  in  the  bill  and  which  has  now 
been  removed  from  the  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  the  Intent 
of  the  amendment  is  clear. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marjland.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chaiiman,  I  am  delighted  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  I  fully 
supported  his  amendment  in  committee. 
I  tliink  it  is  nonsensical  to  create  three 
supergrades  when  there  is  no  need  for 
them.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  pay  our 
civil  servants  well,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  create  positions  where 
there  is  no  need  for  them. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  support  tlie  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

I  will  add  one  other  thing.  Last  year 
when  we  created  this  Council,  we  in- 
cluded five  supergrade  positions.  There 
is  one  vacancy  on  the  CouncU  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  so  actually  there  are  only  four 
supergrades  in  place  at  the  present  time. 

So  why  should  we  add  three  more  po- 
sitions to  a  staff  which  has  not  already 
been  filled? 

I  think  there  is  a  further  argument  for 
removal  of  these  three  supergrades, 
which  is  that  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  is  the  very  agency  which 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
straining the  spiraling  of  wages  and 
prices,  and  it  should  itself  be  restrain- 
ing its  owTi  wages  and  prices.  I  think 
the  Council  should  serve  as  an  example 
and  should  not  itself  be  adding  fuel  to 
the  fires  of  inflation  by  adding  three 
supergrades  which  the  agency  itself 
never  in  the  first  instance  asked  for.  As 
I  said,  I  checked  with  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  found  that  the  staff  had 
added  these  three  supergrade  positions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yield- 
ing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  will  point 
out  that  we  just  a  few  weeks  ago  passed  a 
bill  giving  an  increase  in  supergrades 
to  the  entire  White  House  staff.  In  dis- 
cussions with  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  White  House  a 
week  ago  they  made  it  clear  that  the 
number  of  added  supergrades  that  this 
House  voted  for  is  more  than  adequate, 
and  this  is  just  an  add-on  of  three  su- 
pergrades that  are  wholly  unnecessary 
since  we  have  already  provided  addition- 
al personnel. 

I  compliment  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  for  of- 
fering this  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

This  is  relatively  a  small  amount  we 
may  save.  We  are  only  going  to  save 
$110,000  a  year.  But  I  do  not  believe 


the  three  additional  supergrades  are 
needed  at  this  particular  time,  and  since 
the  Council  does  not  even  need  them,  i 
urge  an  "aye"  vote  for  my  amendment 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

I  have  just  one  question  as  a  matter  of 
clarification.  The  gentleman  stated  thit 
in  his  amendment  there  is  an  existing 
grade  in  the  agency  now  at  $38,000  a 
year.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
would  keep  him  at  $33,000;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  My  amendment  woiUd  re- 
tain the  $38,000  salary  for  the  Director. 
It  would  retain  the  five  supergrade  po- 
sitions, that  already  exist,  but  the  bill,  as 
it  is  now  before  us  says  there  would  be 
three  additional  supergrades,  GS-16 
-17,  and -18. 

As  I  said,  the  reason  these  three  super- 
grades  were  added  was  because  the  Sen- 
ate bill  gave  the  Council  prenotiflcatlon 
authority  to  deny  or  allow  a  wage  or  price 
Increase.  Since  that  prenotlficatlon  au- 
thority was  removed  from  the  bill,  the 
three  new  supergrades  are  not  needed. 

Therefore,  Madam  Chairman,  I  urge 
tho  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Ml-.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  do  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  source  of  the 
amendment — and  I  say  this  with  respect 
and  affection  for  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) — and  tiie 
support  for  this  amendment  really  come 
from  the  very  same  people  that  do  not 
want  any  Coimcil  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  at  all. 

An  effort  will  probably  be  made  to  kill 
the  bill;  short  of  that,  the  effort  at  this 
moment  is  simply  to  try  to  cause  the 
Council  to  do  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  its  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  a  monitoring  of  the 
wage  and  price  behavior  in  our  economy 
and  to  survey  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  may  be  unnec- 
essarily inflationaiy. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  us  understand 
one  thing:  This  Council  that  we  estab- 
lished last  year  at  the  request  of  the 
President  is  staffed  by  the  enormous 
army  of  25  professionals — 25. 

Twelve  of  these  professionals  are  con- 
cerned with  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  may  be  inflationary. 
Thirteen  professionals  are  seeking  to 
survey  and  monitor  the  entire  spectrum 
of  our  private  sector,  including  organized 
labor,  including  industi-y,  commerce,  and 
so  forth. 

Obviously,  there  Is  a  need,  if  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Council  is  to  be  met, 
for  it  to  be  at  least  adequately  staffed. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have  received 
strong  indications  that  the  addition  of 
these  three  supergrades,  grades  16 
through  18,  the  increase  from  five  to 
eight — there  are  presently  five  people  oc- 
cupying grade  16  to  18 — the  increase  to 
eight  is  more  than  justified,  as  I  say,  on 
th:  basis  of  the  vast  scope  of  responsibil- 
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ity  that  we,  the  Congress,  have  put  upon 
the  Council  in  the  action  that  we  took 
in  establishing  the  Council  last  year. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  or  no  person  repre- 
senting that  Agency,  Dr.  Rees,  or  any- 
one else,  asked  for  the  addition  of  these 
three  .uipergrades? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  true.  We  dis- 
cussed it,  however,  during  our  hearings, 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Rees  specifically  about 
the  personnel  within  the  Council  and 
whether  there  were  sufficient  personnel 
for  the  expanding  role  that  the  Council 
must  play  if  it  is  to  exert  a  beneficial 
kind  of  influence  on  the  stabihty  of  our 
economy. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
overstating  the  case  when  he  says  that 
this  is  not  a  specific  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  that  they  do  not  want  it. 

That  dialog  quite  clearly  covered  the 
testimony  ta'sen  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  The  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body  on  May  6  of  this  year 
states  quite  clearly  the  need  for  the  type 
of  senior  grade  positions,  and  also  states 
that  there  was  definitely  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  for  hiring 
this  type  of  help  to  try  and  build  up  the 
necessary  professional  staff  and  tliorough 
type  of  staff  that  such  organizations  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  have  done. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  dialog  that 
to  get  tlie  type  of  personnel  needed  to 
monitor  the  activities  that  were  to  be  un- 
dertaken, that  they  needed  such  trained 
professional  people,  and  that  such  peo- 
ple simply  will  not  work  unless  they  work 
at  that  particular  level. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  tlie  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  certainly  the  Council  will  accept 
the  three  new  supergrades  if  forced  upon 
them,  but  should  not  the  Council  spell 
out  the  need  for  extra  staff.  I  would  reply 
in  response  to  what  the  gentleman  has 
said. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  mentioned 
that  this  was  covered  specifically  by  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Rees,  and  we  thought 
there  was  sufficient  testimony  and  that 
it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Dr.  Rees  sup- 
ported this  move  in  an  effort  to  further 
attempt  to  be  able  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities with  which  his  Council  is  charged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wylie,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ashley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  read  from  a  state- 
ment made  on  the  Senate  floor  which 
had  to  do  with  a  provision  with  respect 
to  prenotiflcatlon.  And  it  was  stated  that 
there  was  the  need  for  three  supergrades 
who  would  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
provision  with  respect  to  prenotiflcation 


if  such  a  provision  was  going  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  law  providing  for  tlie 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
That  provision  ultimately  was  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  tliat  I  have  read  the 
colloquy  of  the  Senate  debate  in  which 
Senator  Proxmire,  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  one  other  Senator  engaged  in  a 
colloquy.  It  was  not  in  reference  to  pre- 
notiflcation or  any  other  thing,  they 
simply  adopted  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
broad  responsibilities  and  need  par- 
ticulprly  for  additional  people  to  carry 
out  the  activities  in  the  private  sector, 
management   and   labor  alike. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  was  referring  to  S. 
749.  and  that  was  simply  Senator' 
Kennedy's  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  necessity  for  the  extra  employees. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  most  strenuously  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment  if  we  want  to  have 
a  council  that  can  face  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities this  Congress  has  placed 
upon  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashley)  there 
were — ayes  93,  noes  29. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AM1NDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'KINNEY 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McKinnet:  At 
the  end  of  section  3(g)  (2)  strike  the  semi- 
colon and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  a  comma 
followed  by  "only  to  entities  whose  annvial 
gross  reventies  are  in  excess  of  $5,000,000." 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  shall  not  take  tlie  full  5  minutes  of  the 
time  of  the  Committee.  I  would  simply 
suggest  that  during  the  debate  on  this 
bill  tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  concern 
expressed  about  the  harassment  ability 
of  tills  power  on  small  business.  This 
amendment  would  very  simply  and 
clearly  perfect  section  3  and  state  that 
no  entities  with  revenues  of  less  than 
$5  million  could  be  affected.  This  would 
insure  that  the  small  businesses  or  the 
very  small  businesses  that  are  not  part 
of  the  price -push  drive  anyway  would 
be  safeguarded  from  the  subpena  and 
the  results  of  the  section. 

I  strongly  urge  its  support  by  the  Com- 
mittee, as  I  think  that  it  makes  this  a 
better  bill. 

There  has  also  been  a  question  as  to 
how  do  we  describe  the  entities?  As  the 
Members  know,  this  bill  covers  all  as- 
pects of  the  economy,  so  we  can  use  the 
word  "entity"  so  that  there  can  be  no 
confusion  in  anyone's  mind  that  all  as- 
pects of  the  economy  that  are  covered 
by  the  major  bill  are  also  covered  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chaiiman,  this 
type  of  a  perfecting  amendment  is  a 
strengthening  amendment.  It  will  im- 
prove the  bill,  and  I  support  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to: 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  LEVrrAS 

Mr.   LEVITAS.   Madam   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LEvrr.^s:  Page 
2.  strike  out  line  21  and  everything  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  3,  line  20,  and  re- 
designate seciions  4  through  7  as  .sections 
3  through  6,  respectively. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  This  amendment  has 
the  effect  of  simply  striking  out  alto- 
gether the  subpena  powers.  By  includ- 
ing subpena  powers  in  this  legislation 
we  transform  a  useless  agency  into  a 
useless  and  hara.ssing  agency,  because  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  use  of  the  sub- 
pena power  will  not  be  productive  of  any- 
thing, because  the  agency  itself  cannot 
do  anything  useful.  In  consequence,  all 
that  will  be  done  is  that  an  additional 
burden  will  be  laid  upon  the  backs  of 
the  American  business  community,  and 
perhaps  upon  the  backs  of  the  labor 
organizations.  But  the  amendment  just 
adopted,  which  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
ney » ,  may  very  well  have  exempted  labor 
organizations  altogether  from  the  sub- 
pena jwwer  and,  therefore,  it  would 
apply  only  to  tlie  business  community, 
because  the  amendment,  as  I  read  it, 
provides  that  the  subpena  powers  would 
apply  only  to  entities  whose  annual  gross 
revenues  are  in  excess  of  $5  million. 
There  is  a  substantial  question  in  my 
mind,  and  I  am  sure  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members,  whether  union  dues  are  in  fact 
considered  revenues  for  purposes  of  this 
amendment.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
there  will  be  no  subpena  power  applicable 
to  labor  organizations,  and  the  subpena 
would  apply  only  to  the  American  busi- 
nessman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem  of  making  a  use- 
less and  harassing  agency  at  least  not 
harassing  is  simply  to  strike  out  alto- 
gether the  subpena  power. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  one  measure  in  which  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  labor  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  AFL-CIO  are  in 
complete  agreement.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  going  to  be  many  times  this  year 
when  we  will  be  able  to  see  a  proposal 
which  has  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  American 
Federation  of  Retailers,  and  the  AFL- 
CIO.  I  think  we  renlly  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  adopt 
the  amendment, 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rvse 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  one  thing  to 
reduce  the  number  of  supergrades,  as  we 
did  a  moment  ago  or  prevent  the  number 
from  being  increased,  but  it  is  really  quite 
another  thing  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

If  we  do  that  it  will  make  abundantly 
clear  that  the  next  step  we  should  prob- 
ably take  in  order  to  be  at  all  consistent 
is  simply  to  vote  down  the  legislation 
altogether  and  allow  it  to  expire. 

Is  that  what  we  want  to  do?  Is  that 
our  perception  of  the  responsibility  that 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  have  to  con- 
trol inflation? 

If  so,  for  what  purpose  did  we  act  last 
year  when  we  established  this  Council? 
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What  we  were  presenting 
was  of  course  that  It  Is 
the  wildly  escalating  prices 
cause  a  Council,  an  arm 
House,  to  have  a  specific 
to  monitor  this  kind  of 
havior  and  to  bring  public 
those  instances  where  pri 
were  clearly  out  of  hand. 

This  is  what  the  Council 
ing  and  it  has  been  effecti 
be  no  question  about  that 
in  the  general  debate  all 
is  to  look  at  the  report 
quarterly  by   the  Council 
track  the  activities  of  that 
charging  the  responsibilitv 
it. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  u 
the  tiarust  of  this  amendmeiit 
gentleman  from  Georgia  ij 
that  Council  is  to  remain 
all  it  should  be  permitted  __ 
Information  from  the  labo  • 
and  from  the  business 
there    is    apparently 
havior. 

Command  it  by  subpena 
not  says  the  gentleman 
and  he  makes  the  point 
labor  does  not  want  this  and 
Association  of  Manufacturers 
want  this.  Perhaps  not. 
that  have  to  do  with  our 
Our  responsibility  is  a  .__ 
a  local  or  parochial  one 
enjoyed  by  the  APL-CIO  or 
Association  of  Manufacture:  s. 
So.  of  course,  this  authorijty 
The  testimony  before  the 
that  in  certain  instances, 
with  respect  to  the  sugar 
another  with  respect  to  a 
can     manufacturer, 
thanked  the  Council  and 
operate. 

Mr.  REES.  Madam  Chain 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to 
from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Madam 
point  something  out.  Tliis  is 
which  is  very  easy  to  read. 
ment  strikes  out  line  21  on 
all  down  through  line  20  on 
only  does  it  afifect  the  subpei^ 
also  the  power  the  agency 
is    to   require   periodic 
agency  would  not  have  ev 
to  require  reports. 

The  next  time  the  sugar 
$1.45  or  $1.50  a  pound  in  th 
the  gentleman  and  his  people 
do  we  not  have  an  agency 
this  and  find  out  about  it?" 
gentleman  can  explain  his 
would  not  permit  the 
require  the  information.  It  w 
pletely  toothless  under  this 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.    BROWN    of    Michigan 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemaji 

Mr.   ASHLEY.    Madam 
yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.    BROWN    of    Michiga^ 
Chairman,  I  commend  the 
his    statement    in 
amendment.  1  think  he  is 
we  are  going  to  have  a  Couricil 
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some  authority  and  some  ability  to  really 
be  a  monitoring  agency  with  clout  I  think 
the  agency  needs  this  authority  and  I 
thtnk  to  strike  all  the  language  relative  to 
the  subpena  power,  since  we  provide 
ample  protection  for  the  information  ob- 
tained, would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  did  offer  this 
amendment  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  the  meetings.  He 
was  most  gracious  and  accommodating 
and  did  a  superior  job. 

But.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
<Mr.  Levitas»,  and  I  associated  myself 
with  his  effort. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  subpena 
power  provision  in  this  bill  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  This  authority  is  neither 
needed  nor  useful. 

It  significantly  alters  the  direction  of 
the  Council's  activities  in  the  direction 
of  more  direct  controls. 

It  increases  the  cost  of  Government 
to  the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer. 

Concerning  the  need  for  subpena 
power.  Mr.  Ash,  then  Director  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  when  the  legis- 
lation establishing  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  was  first  being  dis- 
cussed that,  "If  we  were  given  subpena 
powers,  it  would  accomplish  nothing  in 
the  way  of  getting  useful  information 
that  is  otherwise  not  available." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
who,  did  the  gentleman  say,  testified  that 
subpena  power  would  accomplish  noth- 
ing? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Roy  Ash,  then  the 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

The  gentleman  from  California  may  be 
interested  in  another  quotation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council's  own  Director,  Mr. 
Rees,  has  stated  that — 
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As  a  practical  matter,  subpena  power  may 
not  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
CouncU's  monitoring  activities. 

This  is  hardly  an  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment or  request  for  such  additional 
power.  In  conjunction  with  these  re- 
marks, it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Council 
has  made  no  effort  to  pursue  a  broad 
reporting  program  even  under  existing 
authority. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  expansion  of 
the  Council's  activities  in  the  direction 
of  more  direct  controls  was  of  deep  con- 
cern to  many  Members  when  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Council  was  initially  consid- 
ered in  mid-1974.  Mr.  Ash  testified  at 
that  time  that  subpena  power  "implies, 
more  than  Implies,  It  calls  for  enforce- 
ment. If  we  go  to  subpena  powers,  we  are 


putting  into  this  bill  an  enforcement 
power  and  authority  which  clearly  is  the 
first  step  toward  other  enforcement 
powers  and  authorities  •   *  *•• 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  this 
provision  is  the  proverbial  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent.  There  is  virtually  no 
public  support  for  controls  and  the  busi- 
ness community,  together  with  the  AFL- 
CIO,  testified  overwhelmingly  to  this 
effect.  It  is  clear  tliat  subpena  power 
will  give  new  direction  and  meaning  to 
the  Council's  authority. 

Further  on  tliis  question  of  subpena 
power,  the  Council's  own  Director  stated 
that — 

It  would  not  be  ova  Intention  to  um  It 
very  often,  but  there  might  be  occauong 
■a hen  ve  would  fir.d  it  useful. 

This  statement  brought  to  mind  the 
obsei-vation  of  James  Madison  in  the 
Federalist  Papers  that — 

In  fruming  a  government  which  Is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great 
difficulty  lies  in  this:  You  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed;  and 
in  the  second  place  oblige  it  to  control  Itself. 

While  I  applaud  the  Intention  of  the 
Council  in  this  regard,  I  suspect  the 
temptation  would  be  great.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  child  who  asks  its  mother 
only  to  hold  the  lollipop,  promising  not 
to  eat  it. 

The  cost  of  this  power  to  both  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayer-consumer 
must  also  be  considered.  Earlier  In  this 
debate,  I  cited  figures  which  demon- 
strated clearly  that  the  private  sector  Is 
being  overwhelmed  by  costly  and  restric- 
tive Federal  paperwork  requirements. 
Adding  to  this  burden,  in  my  view,  is 
not  the  solution.  If  subpena  power  Is 
granted  to  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  it  should  also  be  granted 
the  authority  to  call  In  the  Congress  to 
justify  the  Irresponsible  spending  spree 
which  has  resulted  in  $100  billion  in  def- 
icits the  past  few  years  and  an  addi- 
tional $150  bilhon  this  year  and  next. 
Reckless  Federal  spending  policies  are 
the  major  cause  of  the  inflation  that  we 
are  all  experiencing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments 
and  indications  that  we  have  people  who 
have  testified  there  is  really  no  neces- 
sity for  this  kind  of  subpena  power. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  other  than  the  head  of 
this  section  of  the  White  House  staff. 
who  I  understand  assumed  the  lead,  was 
there  anybody  else  that  really  asked  for 
this? 
Mr.  SCHULZE.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  we  had  a  request 
fi-om  the  head  of  this  section  of  the 
White  House,  from  a  person  who  Is 
probably  going  to  go  out  of  the  thing 
soon:  so  I  know  the  gentleman  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  subcommit- 
tee and  that  he  brings  a  point  of  view 
that  is  extremely  worthwhile,  because  he 
just  put  In  the  testimony. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  One  other  point  is  that 
since  we  have  limited  the  supergrades, 
we  may  not  have  sufficient  personnel  to 
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enforce  this  kind  of  thing.  We  should 
not  give  them  the  job  if  they  do  not  have 
the  personnel  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

,0n  request  of  Mr.  Symms  and  by 
•inanimous  consent  Mr.  Schttlze  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  mhi- 

ute. '  .  _, 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  enthusiasm  for 
private  enterprise,  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  for  offering  this 
amendment.  — 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ccmunittee  who  may  not  have 
been  here  for  general  debate  that  part 
of  this  amendment  strikes  out  the  line, 
•By  product  line  or  by  such  other  cate- 
gories as  tlie  Council  may  prescribe." 

This  means  that  if  a  member  has  small 
manufacturing  plants  or  food  processing 
plants  in  his  district,  that  they  will  have 
subpena  power  to  come  in  and  get  actual 
quantitative  inventories.  This  will  be 
harassing  and  a  bureaucratic  nightmare 
for  small  manufacturers  and  food 
processors. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  As  well  as  the  point 
that  reports  could  be  mandated  daily, 
weekly,  monthlj',  or  yearly.  This  could 
be  one  of  the  most  harassing  things  the 
business  community  and  labor  commu- 
nity has  ever  had.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  Madam  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  oppo.sition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Madam  Chairman,  members  of  the 
Committee,  we  have  a  Wage  and  Price 
Council  which  under  the  present  law 
and  in  this  legislation  has  no  enforce- 
ment power.  It  can  only  monitor  prices. 
It  is  always  pleasing  to  read  an  eco- 
nomic textbook  and  find  out  about  oiu- 
American  free  enterprise  economy — and 
as  a  businessman  by  profession,  I  know 
we  would  always  like  to  think  that  every- 
thing is  beautiful  and  we  have  a  pries 
competitive  economy. 

Part  of  the  economy  is  very  price  com- 
petitive, but  a  good  part  of  the  economy 
is  not.  We  deal  in  much  of  our  economy 
with  administered  prices.  The  price  of 
petroleum  is  administered.  If  one  auto- 
mobile company  raises  the  price  of  an 
automobile  by  $100,  they  all  raise  the 
price  of  an  automobile  by  $100.  If  Alcoa 
raises  the  price  of  aluminum,  they  all 
raise  the  price  of  aluminum.  If  one  com- 
pany raises  the  price  of  sugar,  they  all 
raise  the  price  of  sugar.  We  call  these 
administered  price  industries,  and  they 
tend  to  be  the  very  large  industries  in 
our  economy. 

We  need  to  have  some  way  of  looking 
at  prices  to  see  If  there  Is  some  rela- 
tionship between  price  and  the  cost  of 
producing  goods,  to  see  if  there  Is  price 
competition  in  these  industries.  This  is 
really  what  this  Council  is  trying  to  do, 
and  they  do  it  by  jawboning. 

Right  now,  the  consumer  is  probably 
^eing  saved  quite  a  few  million  dollars 
because  of  Mr.  Rees'  excellent  work  In 
the  Wage  and  Price  Council  in  dealing 


with  aliraiinum.  All  the  alumlnimi  com- 
panies were  ready  to  raise  the  price  of 
aliunlntun  despite  the  fact  that  demand 
for  alimiinum  has  gone  down  because  of 
the  recession,  and  it  was  the  Wage  and 
Price  Council  convinced  the  aluminum 
companies  not  to  imduly  raise  new 
prices. 

We  can  bleed  all  we  wemt  for  the 
small  little  companies,  but  they  have  al- 
ready been  taken  out  of  this  bill.  All 
companies  with  sales  below  $5  million 
are  not  affected  by  the  Wage  Price 
Council  because  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McKiNNEY)  effectively  took  them  out. 

We  have  to  remember  that  this  is  a 
very  complex  economy,  and  the  economy 
has  a  lot  of  rigidities  and  we  have  to 
have  a  coimcil  that  can  deal  with  the 
complexities.  With  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia,  more  than 
the  subpena  power  taken  out.  According 
to  testimony — and  I  am  on  that  subcom- 
mittee also — the  subpena  power  was 
asked  for  on  several  occasions.  There  was 
the  need  for  subpena  power  for  example, 
in  the  sugar  case — and  the  Members 
know  what  happened  to  sugar  prices  last 
year — there  was  some  Information  that 
the  council  could  not  get  and  they  did 
not  get,  and  because  they  did  not  have 
subpena  power. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  also  takes  out  the  ability 
of  the  agency  to  require  reports  and  re- 
quire information  maintained  in  the 
ordinaiy  course  of  business  relating  to 
wages,  cost,  productivity,  prices,  sales, 
profits,  and  so  forth.  Why  even  have  the 
agency  if  they  cannot  do  anything?  They 
can  have  the  biggest  consimier  ripoff  in 
history  and  the  agency  could  not  do  any 
good.  They  could  not  even  request  ac- 
tion on  all  those  prices,  according  to  the 
proposed  amendment. 

So  let  us  not  try  to  gut  this  bill.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  reasonable  bill.  There  Is 
no  enforcement  power.  The  Coimcil 
cannot  go  in  and  tell  you  what  to  do 
about  prices.  But  if  they  think  the  prices 
are  way  out  of  line,  at  least  they  can  get 
up  there  and  .iawbone.  Maybe  they  can 
persuade  an  aluminum  company  to  keep 
from  raising  its  prices,  as  has  happened. 
So  I  ask  the  Membei-s  please  do  not 
vote  for  this  amendment,  because  it  will 
effectively  destroy  this  Council.  Of 
course,  if  this  is  what  the  Msmbers 
want  to  do.  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
hear  the  AFL-CIO,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  do 
not  know  if  in  fact  they  are.  I  have  found 
out,  in  my  experience,  that  when  you 
get  these  groups  so  closely  together, 
there  is  reason  to  be  suspicious.  I  think 
the  bill  before  us  is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  for 
om-  protection,  and  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  that  will 
effectively  gut  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  something  about  the  great  in- 
dustries that  have  been  kept  from  rais- 
ing prices  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabihty? 

Mr.   REES.   The   aluminum   Industiy 
was  one  of  the  administered  price  Indus- 


tries I  mentioned.  If  one  company  goes 
up  on  price,  they  all  seem  to  go  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  how  long  did  that 
wonderful  jawboning  activity  work,  and 
how  long  did  the  reduced  prices  stay  in 
effect? 

Mr.  REES.  It  occurred  about  a  month 
and  a  half  ago.  and  the  aluminum  prices 
have  been  stabilized  and  they  have  not 
gone  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  they  have  not  gone  up 
since? 

Mr.  REES.  I  will  show  the  feentleman 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  commodity 
price  index. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  have  gone 
up. 

Mr.  REES.  They  have  not  gone  up.  I 
think  if  jawboning  works  for  2  days,  it 
will  save  the  consumer  a  lot  of  money. 
Mr.  "VVYLIE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  A.sh- 
LEYi  is  a  good  friend  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect  He  is  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  makes  many  con- 
tributions as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Having  said  all  that,  that  does  not 
prevent  me  from  disagreeing  with  him  on 
this  particular  amendment  or  having  a 
different  opinion.  And  I  do  in  this  case. 
Mr.  Ashley  said  in  his  statement  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  then  we 
might  just  as  well  kill  the  bill  and  abol- 
ish this  Council. 

What  the  gentleman  Implies  by  say- 
ing that  is  that  the  Council  has  not 
been  very  effective  so  far,  and  I  do  not 
really  think  it  has.  Mr.  Ashley  says  this 
is  because  up  to  now  it  has  not  had  sub- 
pena power.  But  this  subpena  power  gives 
this  Council  a  whole  new  direction,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHULZE)  pointed  out  a  little  earlier.  1 
think  it  would  be  a  first  step  toward  price 
and  wage  controls  at  a  time  when  pro- 
duction is  down  and  at  a  time  when 
production  needs  more  encouragement 
and  not  more  Federal  bureaucracy  hang- 
ing over  its  back. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  statement  dur- 
ing the  general  debate,  this  agency  does 
nothing  that  some  other  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment can  not  already  do.  So  its  func- 
tion, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Is  en- 
tirely duplicative,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  a  good  vote  would  be  for  this 
amendment  and  then  for  the  defeat  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  about  what  this  bill  does,  as  far 
as  getting  its  foot  in  the  door.  Let  us  say 
the  ordinary  fact  that  all  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  subpenas  that  have  been 
brought  up  by  the  people  proposing  this 
amendment  have  been  taken  care  of  in 
the  bill.  We  have  exempted  the  small 
businesses  that  people  were  concerned 
would  be  harassed.  We  have  turned 
around  and,  in  fact,  the  United  States 
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Code  states  you  cannot 
thing  that  does  not  alread: 
are  not  requiring  all  klnqs 
forms  to  be  filled  out. 

It  amuses  me  that 
Congress  is  trying  to  figure 
said  to  the  housewife  last 
price  of  sugar  went  to  the 

What  we  are  simply 
subpena  power  is  to  give 
club  in  a  closet  and  say  thai 
like  this  happens  to  sugar 
to  know  why  it  happens. 

As  far  as  records  are 
have  very  specifically  statec 
even  ask  for  another 
They  cannot  do  the  things 
does  to  every  American 
section  of  this  country 
cept  the  records  that  are 
mal  course  of  business. 

So,  Madam  Chairman,  I 
all  honesty  that  if  the 
want  a  Council  to  monitor 
controls,  then  they  should 
this  bin,  but  they  should  no 
amendment,  because  then 
simply  doing  is  parpetratini  [ 
cause  if  this  amendment 
there  will  be  nothing  that 
for   the   Council   on   Wagje 
Stability  to  accomplish  in 
that  we  say  they  should 
watching   the  economy  ol 
States. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield 
man  from  Idaho. 

Mr.    SYMMS.    Madam 
thank  the  gentleman  for 

I  would  just  say  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment 
the  $5  million,  it  does  noi 
large  company  in  this  mode  n 
the  value  of  dollars  thanlu 
gress,  dollars  that  are  gett 
more  worthless  each  year 
million  worth  of  sales. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman 
and  check  in  his  own  distri4t 
there  are  small 
food   processing   plants, 
sized  companies — in   fact, 
kind  of  a  plant — that  will 
lion  worth  of  sales,  and  yet 
small  businesses.  That  is 
our  dollars  today  are  only 
half  of  what  they  were  w 
ago. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mad£^ 
I  move  to  strike  the  requi^ 
words. 

I  am  just  as  anxious  to 
amendment  as  the 
colleague,  the  gentleman 
cut  (Mr.  McKiNNEY),  has 
this   bill,   without   this 
trates  a  fraud  because  we 
the  American  people.  I 
bers  will  remember  that  il 
ment  succeeds. 

I  hope  the  Members 
because  I  believe  my 
tlman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
offered  this  amendment 
;  ecause  of  his  concern  ov 
of  this  subpena  power  on 
nesses  and  small  businessei 
my  colleague's  willingnesc 
the  |5-miUion-in-sales 
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Madam  Chairman,  let  me  in  a  few 
words  tell  the  Members  what  the  bill 
says  and  point  out  the  power  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  way  of  giving  authority  to 
an  administrative  agency  in  issuing  sub- 
penas.  This  is  on  page  3  of  the  bill. 

It  says : 

To  Issue  subpeuas  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Director  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

That  does  not  really  specify  all  the 
documents  which  could  be  demanded. 

And  where  will  they  have  to  come?  To 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  all  over  the 
country.  And  they  will  have  to  bring  all 
these  books  and  papers  that  are  sub- 
penaed  under  this  bill. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
hr.ve  said  time  and  again  that  we  give 
too  much  power  to  agencies.  This  is  a 
subpena  power  that  is  unnecessary. 

Let  me  read  some  of  the  other  items 
that  are  included.  These  are  docvunents 
relating  to  "wages,  costs,  productivity, 
prices,  sales,  profits,  imports,  exports, 
and  by  product  lines  or  by  such  other 
categories  as  the  Council  may  prescribe." 

Most  of  the  Members  can  think  of  bus- 
inesses in  their  own  districts  that  sell  $5 
miUion,  $10  million,  and  $15  million  a 
year.  Many  of  them  have  total  sales  of 
$5  million. 

They  will  be  asked  to  come  in  witli  a 
listing  of  all  their  product  line. 

Let  us  think  of  that.  If  someone  is  in 
the  hardware  manufacturing  business, 
think  what  they  would  mean.  Compli- 
ance with  this  type  of  subpena  would  be 
a  horrendoiis  task. 

We  have  agreed  here  time  and  time 
again  that  we  have  put  tremendous  bur- 
dens on  unions — this  applies  also  to 
unions — and  on  businesses  and  on  all 
kinds  of  groups  all  over  this  country.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  horrendous  mistake 
not  to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia <Mr.  Le VITAS).  The  amendment  has 
been  properly  thought  out,  and  it  was 
debated  in  committee.  I  am  sorry  we  did 
not  win  the  point  in  committee. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  please  explain  to  me 
what  this  agency  would  do  with  all  this 
information  since  it  has  no  powers  what- 
soever? Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
that  the  only  purpose  of  putting  this  sub- 
pena power  in  is  to  give  this  agency  an 
indirect  enforcement  tool  to  threaten 
and  harass? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point. 

Once  we  have  all  these  documents, 
many  of  which  are  already  public  and 
some  of  wliich  are  not  necessarily  pub- 
lic, and  they  are  brought  on  to  Wash- 
ington, they  are  Lrought  here,  the  Coun- 
cil goes  all  through  them.  Then  what  do 
they  have  that  they  did  not  have  any- 


way? The  prices  have  gone  up;  the  wsges 
have  gone  up. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  the  Members 
of  the  House,  that  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  I  think  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levtias) 
was  absolutely  correct  in  offering  It,  and 
I  am  happy  to  support  him  in  that  effort 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  gentleman 
indicated  that  there  had  been  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut that  if  this  amendment  failed, 
we  would  be  perpetrating  a  fraud. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  Council  does 
not  have  this  power  at  the  present  time; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Th?.t  is  correct. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Thm  has  it  not 
been  a  fraud  from  its  inception? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  cannot  say  that. 
I  would  hate  to  talk  about  it  in  that  way, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  might  be  cor- 
rect. In  fact,  on  balance  the  Council 
actually  ha<:  a  negative  effect  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  and  my  other  colleagues 
the  views  of  Mr.  Judson  Hannigan,  pres- 
ident of  International  Paper  Co.,  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Paper  Institute,  and 
of  Charles  W.  Stewart,  president  of  the 
Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  expressed 
the  view  that  the  continuation  of  wage 
and  price  controls,  in  any  form,  will  ac- 
tually contribute  to  inflation.  Excerpts 
of  their  views,  which  appear  in  their  en- 
tirety on  pages  314  to  342  of  the  hearings 
on  incomes  policy  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Stahilii.ation,  follow: 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Jud.son  Hannigan, 
American  Paper  Institute: 

Testimony  of  Mr.  ..Tddson  Hannigan 

First,  let  me  present  the  paper  Industry's 
po.'5ltlon  on  wage  and  price  controls,  based 
on  1971-74  experience,  when  wage  and  price 
controls — which  were  Intended  to  curb  In- 
flation— actually  fueled  Inflation.  Controlt 
created  distortions,  inequities  and  shortages 
throughout  our  Industry  and  In  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  These  distortions  produced  surges 
in  demand,  both  real  and  artificial,  a  rapid 
escalation  of  prices  had  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  recesclon  we  are  experienc- 
ing right  now. 

The  long  and  varied  history  of  controls 
Iti  Europe  Is  full  of  failures;  not  one  attempt 
has  succeeded.  In  the  United  States"  recent 
experience,  the  Inflation  rate  was  more  than 
twice  as  high  when  controls  ended  as  when 
they  began. 

Here  are  five  ways  In  which  controls  Im- 
pacted on  the  U.S.  paper  Industry. 

1.  Controls  created  shortages  of  some 
papers  Some  grades  were  eliminated  because 
It  was  uneconomical  to  make  them. 

2.  Controls  almost  put  some  smaller  mills 
out  of  business.  Mills  without  pulping  ca- 
pacity hud  to  buy  their  woodpulp  In  the 
world  markets  at  uncontrolled  prices. 

3.  Controls  delayed  decisions  to  Invest  in 
plant  and  equipment.  Projected  returns  on 
new  Investment  were  little  better  than  break 
even.  Small  wonder  that  reinvestment  in 
the  form  of  capacity  additions  came  to  a 
virtual  EtandstUl. 

4.  Controls  could  not  be  admlnl.stered  with 
equal  success  In  all  areas  so  that  cost  pres- 
sures continued  to  rise,  resulting  In  delayed 
but  nonetheless  necessary  increases  In  prices. 
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Here's  a  specific  example.  In  August  1971, 
the  marked  price  for  contalnerboard,  used 
(or  corrugated  boxes,  was  (135  per  ton.  The 
price  was  up  to  $165  per  ton  2',i  years  later, 
an  increase  of  32  percent  In  31  months — all 
imder  price  controls.  However,  the  capital 
costs  required  for  new  container-board  ca- 
pacity were  escalating  so  rapidly  that  the 
return  on  Investment  for  a  new  container- 
board  mill  was  stUl  less  than  6  percent. 
Think  of  It!  A  32-percent  increase  In  price, 
during  price  controls,  permitted  less  than 
6  percent  return  on  Investment  for  new 
capacity. 

5.  Controls  created  "floors"  for  prices  and 
'umbrellas"  for  producers.  Prices  went  up 
during  controls — never  down.  With  "floors" 
under  prices.  Inefficient  producers  enjoyed 
»n  umbrella  of  protection  against  competi- 
tion from  efficient,  low-cost  producers.  Cus- 
tomers lost  the  advantage  normally  offered 
by  the  competitive  supplier  who  Is  constantly 
striving  to  produce,  and  sell,  a  higher  quality 
product  more  effectively. 

Having  been  through  this  type  of  expe- 
rience under  controls,  the  paper  industry  is 
wary  of  legislation  which  could  Involve,  or 
lead  to,  economic  constraints.  There  Is  some 
legislation  pending  which,  if  enacted,  wotild 
put  us  right  back  into  controls.  There  are 
other  bUls  which  would  be  a  further  step 
toward  Government  participation  in  wage 
and  price  decisions. 

Testimony  of  Charles  W.  Stewabt 
We  were  opposed  to  controls  then  and  are 
oppoeed  now  to  the  restoration  of  wage  and 
price  controls,  in  any  form.  While  the  Imagi- 
nation of  proponents  for  government  inter- 
vention In  our  free  market  system  is  fertile, 
we  do  not  think  it  possible  to  construct 
a  mechanism  in  our  economy  which  can 
work.  We  think  further  that  partial-controls, 
near-controls,  or  even  quasi -controls  or  any 
variations  thereof  also  will  fall.  What  is 
worse,  any  attempt  to  provide  the  Admin- 
istration with  control-type  monitoring  au- 
thority— even  something  far  less  than  full 
controls — will  tend  to  Institutionalize  Infla- 
tion by  perpetuating  the  threat  of  controls. 
Thus,  we  oppo.se  proposed  legislation  before 
this  Subcommittee  which  would  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability.  Indeed,  we  recommend  allowing 
the  present  atithorl'y  for  the  Council  to  ex- 
pire. 

Ml'.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requLsite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
wonder  whether  we  can  begin  to  get  an 
idea  as  to  time.  We  have  been  on  this 
amendment  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  in  10  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
»  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
^°;f^ed  fraud  we  have  heard  about. 
called  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
stability,  is  the  so-called  fraud  reque.sted 
oy  President  Gerald  Ford  1  week  after 
Qe  took  office  when  he  said  to  the  Con- 
gTKs:  "Let  us  have  not  a  honevmoon. 
outa  happy  marriage." 

The  Council,  the  so-called  fraudulent 
i-ouncU  that  has  been  spoken  of.  Is  the 
product  of  that  marriage,  although  In 


retrospect  perhaps  we  should  call  It  a 
honeymoon. 

The  question  is  now,  What  should  we 
do  with  the  baby,  let  It  grow  and  de- 
velop, or  abort  the  baby? 

I  think  we  must  face  up  to  tlie  fact 
that  this  amendment  is  really  going  to 
abort  the  baby. 

If  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
fine,  but  let  us  realize  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council, 
Dr.  Rees,  testified  that  he  would  desire 
the  subpena  power  because  without  the 
subpena  power,  he  could  do  virtually 
nothing.  If  we  give  the  subpena  power  to 
the  Council,  would  they  just  exercise  it 
willy-nilly? 

Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
this  Council?  That  gentleman  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Simon.  Are 
we  fearful  of  what  Mr.  Simon  and  his 
Council  are  going  to  do? 

If  the  Members  are  fearful  of  that. 
then,  fine;  vote  for  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Simon  is  going  to 
engage  in  harassment  of  American  busi- 
nessmen. It  would  be  anathema  to  every- 
thing he  stands  for. 

When  his  own  Council  seeks  this  very 
power  we  are  discussing,  I  say,  give  them 
the  power  that  they  sought  in  testimony, 
or  terminate  the  Council,  but  let  us  not 
confuse  the  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  be  recognized  for 
one-half  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Pren2el>. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  had  indicated  earlier  that  I  would 
support  it.  However,  the  amendment 
strikes  all  of  the  ability  of  this  agency 
to  even  request  reports.  It  goes  far  be- 
yond striking  the  subpena  power.  The 
subpena  power  has  alreadj'  been  limited 
by  amendment  only  to  large  business 
entities. 

The  amendment  removes  the  only  sig- 
nificant powers  delegated  to  the  Com- 
mission. Unless  we  want  to  abandon  all 
of  our  responsibility  in  the  field  of  In- 
flation control,  we  must  defeat  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie  > . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
point  tliat  was  made  here  a  little  earlier 
or  attempted  to  be  made  that  the  Coim- 
cil,  during  Its  deliberations  this  year, 
held  hearings  with  respect  to  the  price 
of  sugar  and  caused  sugar  prices  to  come 
down  i.s  overstating  the  case,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

I  have  not  heard  about  anj' thing  else, 
really,  tliat  the  Council  has  accomplished 
during  the  pa«t  year  and  not  much  is 
published  in  its  report. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  since  the  Coim- 
cil  held  the  sugar  headngs  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  re- 
fined sugar  on  the  market  has  actually 
increased.  I  tliink  it  was  more  the  com- 
monsense  of  the  consumer  that  forced  the 
price  of  sugar  down,  and  the  fact  that 
consumers  went  to  other  sweeteners  In- 
stead of  using  so  much  sugar  that  had 
more  effect  on  bringing  the  price  of 
.sugar  down. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown  > . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  many  of  the  Members  who 
are  supporting  this  amendment  have 
said  they  are  for  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. May  I  suggest  that  this  Nation  has 
become  great  not  jast  on  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  but  the  competitive  free 
enterprise  system.  But  if  the  Memlwrs  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  price  ad- 
ministering In  big  oil,  big  steel,  big  what- 
have-you.  then  vote  for  this  amendment, 
because  I  suggest  that  if  you  follow  the 
premises  that  have  been  put  forth  by 
those  who  support  the  amendment  then 
we  should  do  away  with  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton  » . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
so  rightly  pointed  out,  we  are  far  away 
from  the  subject  of  the  question  of  sub- 
penas  because  if  the  Members  will  read 
the  start  of  this  amendment,  it  says  that 
the  Council  shall  have  the  authority,  et 
cetera,  for  asking  for  information,  et 
cetera . 

So.  Madam  Chairman.  I  would  simply 
say  to  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  see  this  stricken  from  this  par- 
ticular bill  because  to  me  this  is  the  very 
information  which  this  Council  must 
rest  in  order  to  do  its  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogiuzes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Mc- 
Donald > . 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Georgia  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Lev- 
itas.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levit/vs  > . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
amendment  really  is  essential  unless  we 
are  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut has  said  that  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment  was  essential  if  we  are  to 
avoid  defrauding  the  American  public. 
But  tiie  fact  of  the  matter  Is  this  Council 
itself,  by  its  very  existence,  is  a  fraud  on 
the  public  because  it  has  no  authority  to 
do  an>thlng  about  inflation  and  it  has 
not  done  anything  about  Inflation.  Those 
Members  who  are  talking  about  fighting 
inflation  and  doing  something  about  it 
ought  to  know  that  the  only  way  to  do 
this  is  to  get  rid  of  this  agency  altogether. 
To  give  the  Council  these  kinds  of  afob- 
pena  powers  would  make  the  fraud  even 
worse.  It  would  take  a  useless  agency  and 
make  it  dangerous,  without  doing  one 
iota  about  solving  the  problem  of 
inflation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  itom  Colorado  <Mr. 
Armstrong). 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Chairman, 
do  I  lutderstand  that  following  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  amendment  that  other 
amendment*  will  be  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  Is  correct. 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Then.    Madam 
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Chairman,    I    will    offer 
amendment  at  that  time,  a^id 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam 
not  see  how  anybody  in  thii 
to  circumscribe  the  effect 
Council   on   Wage   and 
which  this  very  body  v 
last  year  at  the  behest  of 
of  the  United  States. 

How  can  this  body  turn 
responsibilities  that  we 
continuing  fight  against 

The  amendment  that  is 
gentleman  from  Georgia 
would  gut  this  legislation 
that.    That    is     the 
amendment. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment 

The    CHAIRMAN.    All 
pired. 

The  question   is   on   thu 
offered  by  the  gentleman 
<Mr.  Le VITAS). 

The  question  was  taken ; 
announced  that  the  ayes 
have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  de 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice: and  there  were — ayes|l85,  noes  237, 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 


back  on  the 
have  in  the 
inflation? 
jffered  by  the 
Mr.  Levitas) 
and  I  mean 
pur|x)se    of     the 

be  defeated. 

ime   has   ex- 
amendment 

rom  Georgia, 

and  the  Chair 
appeared  to 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbroolc 
Bafalia 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breaux 
BrinUey 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carr 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cl«v«Und 
Oochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
DtcUnson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
English 
Erlenbom 
Esbleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 


(Roll  No.  469] 

AYES — 185 

Pindley 
Pithian 
Flowers 
Fountain 
Frey 
Ginn 

Gold  water 
Goodling 
Oradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Hightower 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
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McClory 

McCoUlsier 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nowak 
OBrien 
Passman 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Elandall 
Regiila 
Bisenhoover 
Eioberts 
Etobinson 
Eloe 

Boncalio 
Roush 
Eiouaselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
3antinl 
Satterfield 
Bchneebell 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
3hrlver 
3buster 
3ikes 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Iowa 
3mUh,  Nebr. 


Snyder 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Spence 

Thone 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Steelman 

Thornton 

Winn 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Waggonner 

Wright 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Wampler 

Wylie 

Stephens 

White 

Young,  Alaska 

Stuckey 

Whitehurst 

Young.  Fla. 

Symms 

Whitten 
NOES— 237 

Zeferettl 

Abzug 

Frenzel 

OHara 

Adams 

Piiqua 

ONeill 

Addabbo 

GaydOB 

Ottinger 

Ambro 

Giaimo 

Patman,  Tex. 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

Patten,  N.J. 

Calif. 

GUman 

Patterson, 

Anderson.  III. 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

Annunzio 

Green 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Ashley 

Gude 

Pepper 

Aspin 

Hall 

Peyser 

AuCoin 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Badillo 

Hanley 

Pressler 

Bald  us 

Harrington 

Preyer 

Baucus 

Harris 

Price 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hawkins 

Pritchard 

Bennett 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Railsback 

Bergland 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rangel 

BevUl 

Heinz 

Rees 

Biaggi 

Henderson 

Reuss 

Blester 

Hicks 

Rhodes 

Bingham 

Hillis 

Richmond 

Blanchard 

Hinshaw 

Rinaldo 

Boland 

Holland 

Rodino 

Boiling 

Holtzman 

Rogers 

Bonker 

Howard 

Rooney 

Brademas 

Howe 

iiose 

Breckinridge 

Hughes 

Rosenthal 

Brodhead 

Hungate 

Rostenkowskl 

Broolcs 

Hyde 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jeffords 

Russo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.St  Germain 
Sarasin 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Karth 

Sarbanes 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Koch 

Seiberllng 

Burton,  John 

Krebs 

Shipley 

Burton,  Phillip  I.aPalce 

Simon 

Carney 

Leggett 

SUk 

Carter 

Lehman 

Slack 

Cederberg 

Litton 

Solarz 

Chisholm 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Spellman 

Clay 

McCloskey 

Staggers 

Cohen 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

Collins,  III. 

McFall 

J.  WUham 

Come 

McHugh 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

McKay 

James  V. 

Corman 

McKinney 

Stark 

Cornell 

Mocdonald 

Steed 

Cotter 

Madden 

Stokes 

Coughlin 

Maguire 

Stratton 

D'Amours 

Matsunaga 

Studds 

Danielson 

Mazzoli 

Sullivan 

Dell\ims 

Meeds 

Symington 

Dent 

Mel  Cher 

Talcott 

Derrick 

Metcalfe 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Diggs 

Meyner 

Thompson 

Dlngell 

Mezvlnsky 

Traxler 

Dodd 

Mlkva 

Treen 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Tsongas 

Drlnan 

MUler.  Ohio 

Ullman 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Mlneta 

Van  Deerlln 

duPont 

Minisb 

Vander  Jagt 

Early 

Mink 

Vander  Veen 

Eckhardt 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Vanik 

Edgar 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Vigorito 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moakley 

Walsh 

EUberg 

Moffett 

Waxman 

Emery 

Moilohan 

Weaver 

Esch 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Whalen 

Evans,  Colo. 

Morgan 

Wiggins 

Pary 

Mosher 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Fenwlck 

Moss 

Wlrth 

FUh 

Mottl 

Wolff 

Fisher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wydler 

Flood 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Florlo 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Foley 

Neal 

Young,  Ga. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nix 

Young,  Tex. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nolan 

Zablockl 

Forsythe 

Oberstar 

Fraser 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Barrett 

Fulton 

Mills 

BeU 

Hubert 

Riegle 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Horton 

Teague 

Flynt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Udall 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Barrett  agalnat, 
Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Riegle  agaloBt. 


Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 
against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot:  On 
page  3,  line  9,  strike  all  after  "exports" 
through  '■prescribe"  on  line  10. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  will  not  take  the  full  time.  Madam 
Chairman,  this  is  just  a  limitation  on 
the  subpena  power  that  evidently  a  slim 
majority  of  the  House  wishes  to  main- 
tain. It  strikes  from  the  language  "by 
product  line." 

The  reason  I  believe  this  is  necessary 
is  because  in  any  business  of  $5  million  or 
over,  as  we  discussed  before,  many  times 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of  prod- 
uct lines,  and  to  force  by  subpena  the 
bringing  into  Washington  a  long  list  of 
product  line  material.  I  think  is  unwar- 
ranted, and  unfair.  This  phrase  in  the 
subpena  power  does  not  really  assist  the 
main  goal  of  what  this  bill  would  sup- 
posedly achieve,  of  encouraging  jawbon- 
ing. How  is  the  subpena  power  to  force 
small  and  medium  size  businesses  to  bring 
in  volumes  of  product  lines  and  docu- 
ments going  to  hold  down  prices  and 
wages. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  see  fit  to  support  this  limitation  on 
the  subpena  power  that  I  feel  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  REES.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  product  line 
issue  in  the  bill  has  been  very  complex, 
and  it  has  been  negotiated  over  the  last 
several  months.  The  bill  allows  the  Coun- 
cil if  it  deems  necessary,  to  request  spe- 
cific price  information  by  specific  prod- 
uct lines  that  a  company  might  manu- 
facture, or  produce. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example. 
General  Electric  Co.,  for  example,  makes 
toasters,  television,  makes  turbines,  and 
atomic  energy  plants  and  hundreds  of 
other  products.  All  these  are  different 
products,  and  if  tlie  Council  does  not 
have  the  power  to  actually  ask  for  infor- 
mation in  the  product  line,  then  they 
really  do  not  have  the  power  to  do  any- 
thing, because  all  they  can  get  is  the 
total  aggregate  cost  data. 

Therefore,  you  have  to  get  into  an  in- 
dividual product  line  to  assess  costs. 
When  we  started  dealing  with  this  one 
issue  of  product  line,  we  talked  to  people 
who  represented  industry,  and  we  said, 
"Look,  we  want  to  get  a  product  line,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  unduly  harass  you." 
After  some  discussion  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  we  amend  the  act  to  require 
product  hnes,  but  without  unduly  har- 
assing the  company.  And  that  comprom- 
ise is  on  line  2,  of  page  3,  that  states, 
"Information  maintained  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business." 

This  is  information  that  these  com- 
panies already  have  broken  down  in  the 
product  line  accounting,  and  that  is  the 
only  information  that  would  be  required 
under  this  act. 

We  also  further  protected  the  product 
line  information  by  requiring,  on  page  4, 
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that  this  product  line  hiformation  could 
not  be  subpenaed  by  any  other  agency  or 
subpenaed  by  private  persons,  and  that 
this  was  "confidential  financial  Infor- 
mation." 

I  think  with  this  amendment  the  in- 
dustiies  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
pioduct  line  clause  witlidrew  their  op- 
pasition.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  be  able  to  give  the  Council  the 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  specific 
product  line. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  subconunittee  exactly  on  this 
wording. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  said,  we 
have  clearly  stated  we  have  limited  tliis 
information  only  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  and  I  know  of  nobody  who 
objects  to  this  language. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

If  this  were  knocked  out,  the  Council 
would  have  no  ability  to  deal  with  any 
major  multiline  businesses  we  have  in 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chaivman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  tlie 
gentleman  is  entirely  coirect.  It  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  examine  price 
increases  of  specific  products  by  large 
companies,  particularly,  unless  it  relates 
to  a  specific  product. 

The  Rousselot  amendment  is  a  part 
of  a  broader  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  In  my  view,  this 
amendment  is  an  effort  to  dilute  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill  and  should  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  RotrssELOT). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair.  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the. 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  8731.  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility Act,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
650,  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
^vlth  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
pre\1ous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Cliair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  Uie 
'iiird  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  23.5.  nays  188, 
not  voting  11.  as  follows: 


Abzug 

AdamR 

AdUabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Anniui/io 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
BaldUK 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhill 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberfr 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
de  la  Gar^a 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
duPont 
Early 
Eckbardt 
Edgar 

Edward.s,  Ciilif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Pary 
Fenwlck 
Findley 
FUh 
Fisher 
Flood 


,  N.Y. 


[Roll  No.  470) 

YEAS— 235 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Oilman 

Gonzalez. 

Oradison 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mess. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HillU 

Hinshaw 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  C«l  if. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

McCloskey 

McCormac'sc 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

MatHunag.^ 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner^ 

Mezvinskv 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

MlnUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphv,  ni. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Briea 


OHara 

ONeill 

Ottinger 

Patten.  N.J. 

Pattison,  N.V. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Prej  er 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Seiberllng 

Shrlver 

Simon 

Sisk 

Snyder 

Solarz 

SpeUman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUlinm 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
WUson,  C 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yatee 
Yatron 
Yovmg,  Ga. 
Yoimg,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


H, 


Abduor 
Alexander 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baimian 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bevni 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomneld 
BTOvn,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fi.i. 
Burleson.  Te.v. 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
Byrou 
Carr 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  Te.-<. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
English 
Erlenbom 
Esbleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
PasceU 
Flthlan 
Flowers 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 


NAYS— 188 

Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hannnford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Hhrrlngton 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Ha  vs.  Ohio 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Hightower 
Holland 
Holt 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
.lucobs 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
John.son,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Ka>;en 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchiun 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCoUister 
McDonald 
McBwen 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls 
Michel 
MUford 
MUler,  Calif. 
Moffett 
Moilohan 
Montgomery 


Moore 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind, 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Piissman 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Poage 
Pressler 
QuUlen 
Randall 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Robert* 
Robinson 
Roucalio 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Riumels 
Ryan 
Santlnl 
SatterAeld 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
SchiUze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
SUces 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Spence 
Stark 
Steed 
Stee^mait 
steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Yotmg,  Fla. 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 11 

Barrett  Fulton  Patman,  Tex. 

Bell  Horton  Teague 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Jones,  Ala.  Ddall 

Flynt  Mills 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  agaiu.st. 
Mr.  MUls  for.  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  E\'ln8  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Patman  i^ith  Mr.  Pulton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  409)  an  act  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability,  and  to  extend 
the  duration  of  such  Council,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  lmmedlat« 
consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 
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S.  409 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena^ 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in  Congress  assembled , 
TITLE  I— COUNCIL  ON  WAOE 
STABILITY 

Sec.  101.  Council  on  Wage  a 
blllty  Act  ts  amended  by  strlklni ; 
C   and  7  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
following: 

"Sec.  6.  There  are  bereby 
appropriated  to  carry  out  Oae 
Act  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  en 
197C. 

"Sec.  7.  The  authority  grante^ 
terminates  on  June  30,  1976 

Sec.  1C2.  Section  2  of  the 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t 

"(g)   The  Council  shall  have 
any  purpose  related  to  this 
periodic    reports    and    to    Issui 
signed  by  the  Chairman  or  the 
the  attendance  and  testimony 
and  the  production  of  relevant 
and    other    documents    relatlnk 
prices,    costs,    profits,   and 
product  line,  or  by  such  other 
the  Council  may  prescribe  to 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  to 
Witnesses  summoned  under  the 
this  section  shall  be  paid  the  si 
mileage  as  are  paid  to  witnesses 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  i 
obey   a   subpoena   served   upon 
under   the   provisions   of   this 
Councl!  may  request  the  Attc 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  United  S 
court  fcr  any  district  in  which 
is  found,  to  compel  that  person, 
to  appear  and  give  testimony, 
and  produce  documents  before 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  first  sente 
2(c)  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
billty  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  advice  and  cons-en t  of  the 
the  word  "President". 

(b)    Section  2(c)    of  such 
ameivded  by — 

(1)  striking  out  'level  IV"  a 
In  lieu  thereof  "level  m";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "secUon  5310' 
ing  in  lien  thereof  "section  5314 

<c)    The  amendment  made 

(a)  of   this    section    shall    tak( 
mediately  after  the  individual 
office  of  Director  of   the   Coun4ll 
and    Price    Stability    on    the 
enactment  of  this  Act  ceases 
office.  The  amendment  made 

(b)  of  this  section  shall  take 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  2(d)   ( 
number  of  authorized  positions 
cU  In  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of 
6che<hile)  of  the  Council  on 
Stability   Act   is   amended   by 
"five"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

(b)    In   appointments   to    tht 
poeitions  authorized  by  the  ame 
by   subsection    (a),   the   Councl! 
preference  to  eoonotnlsts  and  o 
with  special  ability  and  expcrlen^ 
more  of  the  various  sectors  of 

Sec.  105.  Section  5  of  the 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is  amend^l 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foil 
tenoe:  *7Iothing  In  this  Act 
stroed  to  anthortze  or  permit  tlbt  i 
make  any  recommendation  w 
nieuietf.  would  reeuit  la  or  have 
Imposing  any  celling  on  social 
of-Uvlng  benefit  increases  au 
existing  law.  It  being  the  sense 
gpeas  that  no  sach  celling  be 
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TITLE  n— INFLATIONARY  IMPACT  STATE- 
MBNT  ACT 

Sec.  201.  Short  Title. — ^That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Inflationary  Impact  State- 
ment Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  202.  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

<1>  inaation  is  one  of  the  principal  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  Ainerli^ns; 

(2)  Federal  programs  and  expenditures 
which  Congress  authorize  have  a  Bigniflcant 
impact  on  the  economy  and  can  play  a 
ma.»or  role  in  contributing  to  inflation: 

1 3)  it  Is  imperative  that  Congress,  in  keep- 
ing with  its  unique  responsibility  for  bal- 
ancing the  po.ssible  adverse  effects  of  pro- 
grams it  considers  against  the  beneficial  as- 
pects of  the  same,  be  Informed  in  advarce 
of  the  impact  on  Inflation  of  any  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  come  before  It  for  action. 

Sec.  203.  Inflation  Impact  Statements. — 
(a)  Section  403  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

»1)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  ln.scrtlug  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and"; 

(3)  by  in.serting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
follov.-ing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  an  inflationary  Impact  statement 
relative  to  such  bill  or  resolution  covering 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  it  Is  to  become  effec- 
tive and  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  foUow- 
liig  suclS  fiscal  year.  As  used  In  this  para- 
graph, the  term  •inflationary  Impact  state- 
meat'  means  an  estimate,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticacle,  of  the  probable  Impact  of  a  par- 
ticular bill  or  resolution  on  the  aggregate 
rate  of  inflation  and  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  to  be  affected  by  its  enactment.  Such 
estimate  shall  be  based  on  the  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  contained  in  stich  bill 
or  resolution,  as  well  as  the  new  budget  au- 
thority at  specified  projected  levels  assumed 
to  be  authorized  by  subsequent  legislation, 
unle.ss,  with  respect  to  any  fscal  year  for 
which  an  estimate  is  required,  the  Director 
determinea  that  it  is  improbable  that  outlays 
will  occur.";  and 

(4)  by  striklt?g  out  "estimate  and  compari- 
son" in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  "estimate,  comparison,  and 
statement". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sub8ectk>n  (a)  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress  as  an  exercise  of  its 
rulemaking  power  as  provided  by  section  904 
(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

TITLE  UI— TRUTH  IN  SPENDING  ACT 

Sec.  301.  Short  Title. — That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Truth  in  Spending  Act  of 
1975'. 

Sec.  302.  Title  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  13 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"ESTIMATES      OT      COSTS      TO      BACH      TAXPATIKC 
FAMILT   or  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  (1)  Any  bill  or  resolution  of 
a  public  character  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  and  the 
report  on  any  such  bill  or  resolution  reported 
by  any  committee  of  the  either  House,  shall 
contain  an  estimate  of  the  average  cost  for 
each  taxpaylng  family,  if  that  bill  or  resolu- 
tion were  to  be  enacted  into  law.  Such  esti- 
mates shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
total  amoimt  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
Government  expected  to  be  obligated  la 
carrying  out  such  bill  or  reeolution  or  the 
total  amount  of  reduced  tax  revenues  as  the 
case  may  be  by  the  percentage  of  the  total 
Federal  corporate  and  individual  inoome 
taxes  attributable  to  Individuals  and  by 
dividing  such  product  by  the  number  of  tax- 
paying  famUies  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution is  Introduced  or  reported,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  case  of  an  Introduced  bill  or 


rejoluUon,  such  estimates  shall  be  contaLned 
in  a  note  following  the  text  of  the  bill  or 
resolution. 

"(2)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  reeelre 
or  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub.sect.on  unless 
tlie  provisions  of  such  paragraph  have  been 
."latlsT'ed. 

"(b)  At  the  end  of  any  wcelc  during  whlcb 
either  Hon.se  of  the  Congress  has  been  in 
session  for  at  least  one  clay,  the  Director  of 
the  Con^res-sloiial  Budget  Office  shall  tabulate 
the  amount  ol  authorization  of  budget  au- 
il-riity  contained  in  e.tch  bill  or  reioluiion 
passed  by  each  House  during  such  week,  the 
average  cost  for  each  taxpaying  family  for 
ca"!!  bill  or  resolution  passed  by  each  Hoiue 
during  such  week,  aiul  the  total  amount  of 
liuihorizatioiis  of  budget  authority  contained 
in,  and  the  total  average  cost  lor  each  tax- 
paying  family  for.  all  bills  and  resolutioin 
passed  by  each  House  from  the  first  day  of 
tliat  session  ol  Congress  throug^i  the  weA 
for  which  tlje  tabulation  is  matie.  Each  sucti 
tabulation  shall  be  printed  in  that  issue  of 
the  CongressionfJ  Record  which  is  first  pub- 
lished after  the  tabulation  for  that  week  Is 
completed. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  num- 
ber of  taxpaylng  families  is  determined  by 
dividing  the  total  population  of  the  United 
St:ites  by  the  average  number  of  Individuais 
In  a  family  cf  the  United  States,  rounded  Id 
the  nearest  five  htindred  thousand,  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year 
in  which  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  is  in- 
troduced or  reported,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

Szc.  303.  The  provisions  of  section  S>04  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  shall 
apply  to  section  405  of  such  Act  (as  added 
■qv  this  Act)  in  the  same  manner  as  If  sucb 
section  were  Included  in  such  Act  at  the 
time  of  Its  enactment. 

TITLE  rv— ENERGY  SUPPLY  AND  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL COORDINATION  ACT 
Sec.  401.  Section  11(c)(2)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  19V4  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
:iew  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Price  trends  and  related  develop- 
ments for  coal  and  lot  other  major  energy 
sources  which  are  not  subject  to  direct  prite 
regulation  at  any  level  by  the  United  States 
Government.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  and 
at  such  times  thereafter  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, the  Federal  Enwgy  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  such  other  person* 
and  ajreucies  as  he  deems  appropriate,  shall 
provide  an  assessment  of  Uie  relsUonahip  be- 
tween price  trends  and  related  developments 
for  energy  sources  covered  by  this  subpara- 
graph and  energy  policies,  including  any 
recotumendattons  he  may  have  in  ooanecttoa 
with  such  assessment.". 

MOTION    OFFZHED    MT    MB.    ASHLEY 

Ml-.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ashley  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  409  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
8731.  »s  passed  by  the  House,  as  follows: 

SExrnov  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act 
Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  3 
(c)  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.". 

(b)  Tlie  anaendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  EhaU  take  effect  Immediately  after  the 
individual  holding  the  office  of  Director  of 
the  Council  of  Wage  and  Price  StabUity  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ceases  to 
hold  that  office. 
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(c)  In  appointments  to  the  additional  po- 
sitions authorized  by  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a),  the  Council  shall  give 
prelerence  to  economists  and  other  persons 
v,!th  special  ability  and  experience  in  one  or 
more  of  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Sfc.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
.Till  Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
i,i  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(g)  The  Council  shall  have  the  autho.'"lty, 
i')r  any  purpose  related  to  this  Act,  to^ 

■  (1)  require  periodic  reports  for  the  scb- 
'.lission  of  iniormatlon  maintained  in  the  or- 
cinary  course  of  business;  and 

•■(2)  Issue  subpenas  signed  by  the  Chair- 
iiiHii  or  the  Director  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witues.ses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments, only  to  entitles  whose  aimual  gross 
revenues  are  In  excess  of  $5,000,000; 
relating  to  wages,  costs,  productivity,  prices, 
sales,  profits,  imports,  and  exports  by  prod- 
uct line  or  by  such  other  categories  as  the 
Council  may  prescribe.  The  Council  shall 
have  the  authority  to  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses.  Witnesses  summoned  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses In  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpenn  served  upon 
any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Council  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found,  to  compel  that  person,  after 
notice,  to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
Council." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  (6). 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7).  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•';  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(8)  intervene  and  otherwise  participate 
on  its  own  behalf  in  rulemaking,  ratemaking 
licensing  and  other  proceedings  before  any 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  present  Its  views  as 
to  the  iufiationary  impact  that  might  result 
from  the  possible  outcomes  of  such  pro- 
ceediugs.". 

Sec  5  Section  4  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  (1)  Product  line  or  other  category  in- 
formation relating  to  an  individual  firm  or 
person  and  obtained  under  section  2(g)  shall 
be  considered  as  confidential  financial  infor- 
mation under  section  552(b)  (4)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  by  the  Council.". 

"(2)  Periodic  reports  obtained  by  the 
Council  under  section  2(g)  and  copies  there- 
of which  are  retained  by  the  reporting  firm 
or  person  shall  be  Immune  from  legal 
process.". 

Sec  6.  Section  6  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,700,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  October  1,  1977". 

Sec.  7.  Section  7  of  the  Cotmcil  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "August  15.  1975"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1977". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  tliiid  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R,  8731)  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS  AND  PUNCTU- 
ATION IN  ENGROSSMENT 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  House  amendment  to  S.  409 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  sec- 
tion numbeis,  punctuation,  and  cross- 
references. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

'Diere  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Member.s 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oliio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  fiurther  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  1247) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Sybkncton, 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Goldwater  to  be 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  go  back  to  the 
bill  H.R.  7014.  and  we  will  rise  at  8 
o'clock  this  evening.  This  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  minority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today.  It  adjourns  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  can 
the  majority  leader  give  the  House  some 
indication  as  to  how  late  tomorrow  after- 
noon we  might  be  In  session? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  To  my  knowledge  tliere 
are  only  two  pieces  of  legislation  that 
are  left.  There  could  be  others,  of  course, 
that  could  come  over  that  are  still  in 
conference,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  except  the  NASA  authorization 


and  the  completion  of  this  bill.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  a  Turkey  resolution 
coming  before  us,  so  it  would  be  with 
the  completion  of  the  NSF  conference 
report  and  tlie  completion  of  this  bill 
that  we  would  complete  business  for 
the  week. 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
majority  leader  to  complete  this  bill  be- 
fore recess? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry'? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield, 

PARI,IAMENT.\RY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Would  it  be  in 
order  for  a  person  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  move  to  close  debate 
on  whatever  pending  amendment  there 
might  be.  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
to  this  bill  when  we  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  practice  and 
custom  of  the  House  that  the  Chair 
looks  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
motions  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  I  made  the 
motion — and  I  will  make  it  moie  spe- 
cific— would  it  be  out  of  order  or  in 
violation  of  the  rules? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  proper  motion 
could  be  entertained  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  such  a  motion  and  I  will  seek  the 
proper  time. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY   CONSERVATION    AND    OIL 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  Increase 
domestic  energy  supplies  and  availabil- 
ity; to  restrain  energy  demand:  to  pre- 
pare for  energy  emergencies;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE   COMMrTTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7014,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  Uie  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  title  m  of  the 
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committee  amendment  in 
a  substitute  was  open  to 
any  point. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr. 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
Ivlichigan  is  recognized  for 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr. 
make  a  unanimous-consent 
unanimous  consent  that 
title  in  and  all  amendment^ 
minate  in  40  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tlie<e 
tion   to   the   request  of 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio, 
reserving  the  riijht  to  objdct 
have  some  indication  froih 
or  the  gentleman  from 
how  many  amendments  ai 
title  in? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
to  state  he  has  no  knowledgi 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  am 
staff  we  have  14  printed  ir 
of  which  the  committee  is 
may  be  a  few  more  of  whicji 

ftW&f  c 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr 
would  not  want  to  object 
mous-consent  request  of  ti 
from  Michigan  but  it 
minutes  for  14  amendment 
abrupt  for  reasonable 
each  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  M: 
if  the  gentleman  feels 
proper  he  object  and  we 
we  go  from  there  and  v. 
limit  time  as  we  go. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  M  : 
could  I  inquire  how  many 
are  at  the  desk? 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
formed  we  have  about  eighi 
About  eight. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr. 
wonder  if  the  gentleman 
we  take  the  eight 
could  at  least  go  until  6  o 
least  get  a  reasonable 
those  amendments? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  these 
amendments,  and  we  have 
they  get  5  minutes 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So 
time  limitation  is  not 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is  the 
tatkm  I  can  come  up  with 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlthdra^ 
moos-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  "Rie 
Michigan    withdraws    his 
consent  request. 

Aiizsotajrr  orrcEirD  st 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr. 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmeiKlnient  offered  by  Mr, 
p«ge  S28,  Immediately  before 
Umb  following: 
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tiiaxlmum   recovery  aad  el 
'.here  is  hereby   created  a 
as  "marginal  well&".  and.  for 
pilctng  policy.  oU  produced 
shall  be  treated  as  "new  crude 
defined  under  Sec.  212.72  of 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
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the  pricing  restrictions  otherwise  applicable 
to  "old  crude  petroletun"  as  defined  under 
Sec.  212.72  of  TlUe  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal 

ReguIatlon.s,  as  In  effect  on  January  31,  1975. 
(b)  For  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
"marginal  well"  shall  mean  any  oU  well 
which  Is  Incapable  of  producing  its  masl- 
mmn  capacity  of  oil  except  by  pumping,  gas 
lift,  or  other  means  of  artificial  lift,  and 
which  well  so  equipped  Is  capable,  under  nor- 
mal unrestricted  operating  conditions,  of 
producing  such  dally  quantities  of  oil  as 
herein  set  out.  as  would  be  damaged,  or  re- 
sult In  a  loss  of  production  ultimately  recov- 
erable, or  cau^e  the  premature  abandonment 
of  same,  if  its  maximum  dally  production 
were  artificially  curtaUed.  The  following  de- 
scribed wells  shall  be  deemed  "marginal 
wells": 

( 1 )  Any  oil  well  incapable  of  producing  Its 
maximum  dally  capacity  of  oil  except  by 
pumping,  gas  lift,  or  other  means  of  artificial 
lift,  and  having  a  maximum  capacity  for  pro- 
duction often  ten  barrels  or  less,  averaged 
over  the  preceding  thirty  consecutive  days, 
producing  from  a  depth  of  two  thousand 
(2.0001  feet  or  less. 

(2)  Any  oil  well  incapable  of  produclngjlts 
maximum  daUy  capacity  of  oil  except  Tjy 
pumping,  gas  lift,  or  other  means  of  artificial 
lift,  and  having  a  maximum  daily  capacity 
for  jiroduction  oi"  twenty  barrels  or  les-s,  aver- 
aged over  the  preceding  thirty  consecutive 
days  producing  from  a  horizon  deeper  than 
two  thousand  (2.000)  feet  and  less  in  depth 
than  four  thousand  (4,000)  feet. 

(3)  Any  oil  well  Incapable  of  producing  Its 
maximum  daily  capacity  of  oil  except  by 
pumping,  gas  lift,  or  other  means  of  artificial 
lift  and  having  a  n^axlmum  daily  capacity  for 
production  of  twenty-five  barrels  or  less, 
averaged  over  the  preceding  thirty  consecu- 
tive days,  producing  from  a  horizon  deeper 
than  four  thousand  (4,000)  feet  and  less  In 
depth  than  six  thousand  (6,000)  feet. 

14)  Any  oil  well  incapable  of  producing  Its 
maxim  am  daily  capacity  of  oil  except  by 
pumping,  gas  lift,  or  other  means  of  artificial 
lift,  and  having  a  maximum  dally  capacity 
for  production  of  thirty  barrels  or  less,  aver- 
aged over  the  preceding  thirty  consecutive 
days,  producing  from  a  horizon  deeper  than 
six  ^oxisand  (6,000)  feet  and  less  in  depth 
than  eight  thousand  (8.0(X))  feet. 

(5)  Any  oil  well  incapable  of  producing  its 
maximum  daily  capacity  of  oil  except  by 
piunping,  gas  lift,  or  other  means  of  artificial 
lift,  and  having  a  maximum  dally  capacity 
for  production  of  thirty-five  barrels  or  less, 
averaged  over  the  preceding  thirty  consecu- 
tive days,  producing  from  a  horizon  deeper 
tlian  eight  thousand  (8,000)  feet. 

The  words,  "gta  lift",  when  used  in  this 
section  shall  mean  gas  lift  by  the  use  of  gas 
not  in  solution  with  oU  produced. 

And  renumber  .subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recou).  I  shall 
not  endeavor  to  explain  it.  since  copies 
are  available  for  all  the  Members  who 
desire  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
resene  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reseiTcs  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  involve  separate  ti'eat- 
ment  for  a  new  categoi-y  of  wells  to  be 
described  as  marginal  oil  wells.  The  pur- 
pose of   the   amendment  would  be  to 


insure  that  the  Nation  shall  recover  the 
maximum  recoverable  petroleum  that 
can  be  realized  from  these  wells,  its 
effect  would  be  to  treat  marginal  wells 
in  the  same  way  that  stripper  wells  are 
now  tieated  under  the  law.  The  current 
Federal  law  exempts  from  tieatment  as 
old  oil  and  treats  ns  new  oil  for  pricing 
pm-poses  that  petroleum  which  comes 
from  sti'ipper  wells,  and  they  are  defined 
in  current  law  as  wells  which  pi-oduce 
no  more  than  10  barrels  per  day. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  extend  that  -same  treatment  to 
wells  wiiich  may  produce  slightly  more, 
depending  upon  their  depth  and  the 
strata  from  which  they  are  required  to 
Ijump  oil.  The  definition  would  permit, 
for  example,  a  well  which  must  pump 
oil  from  somewhere  between  2,000  uid 
4.0CK)  feet  of  depth  to  produce  as  much 
a.-  2d  barrels  daily.  It  would  graduate 
until  from  the  very  deepest  sti'ata,  those 
below  8,000  feet,  it  would  permit  up  to 
but  110  more  than  33  bairels  daily  to  be 
produced  from  these  wells  at  the  price 
allowed  for  new  oil. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  avoid  a  very  dangerous  situation 
which  exists  in  many  parts  of  the 
countiy.  It  probably  does  not  involve  a 
great  percentage  of  our  total  daily 
volume  of  petroleum,  but  I  think  it  ma}- 
eventually  involve  a  quite  considerable 
percentage  of  the  recoverable  oil  that 
exists  under  the  ground  and  which  ultt- 
mately  can  be  recovered  if  these  wells 
are  permitted  to  produce  at  the  econom- 
ically viable  volumes.  Thlrty-flve  bar- 
rels, of  course,  still  constitutes  a  com- 
paratively small  well,  and  more  than  70 
percent  of  these  ai-e  owned  by  the  small 
independent  producers.  When  we  con- 
sider that  for  purposes  of  taxes  we  voted 
earlier  this  year  to  exempt  from  the 
abolition  of  the  depletion  allowance  those 
producers  whose  production  does  not 
exceed  3,000  barrels  daily,  I  think  we 
recognize  that  35  liarrels  daily  is  truly  a 
sm:ill  amount  of  production. 

The  definition  of  a  "marginal  well," 
which  this  amendment  embodies,  is  taken 
directly  from  a  statute  which  has  been 
in  effect  in  the  State  of  Texas  for  more 
than  30  years.  It  recognizes  the  direct 
relation  which  exists  between  depth  of 
tlie  well  and  the  volume  of  oil  which 
must  be  produced  in  order  for  the  well  to 
be  economically  viable. 

It  would  permit  someone  to  produce 
up  to  20  barrels  daily  if  he  is  to  con- 
tinue pumping  from  a  depth  of  4,000  feet. 
25  barrels  from  6,000  feet,  up  to  30 
barrels  from  a  depth  of  8,000  feet,  and  up 
to  33  barrels  daily  if  he  must  prodoce 
from  even  deeper  strata. 

Under  present  law,  these  small  produc- 
ers are  permitted  to  recover  and  sell  at 
market  price  no  more  than  10  barrels 
daily,  subject  to  ceitain  administrative 
interpretations,  even  if  they  must  incur 
the  greater  expense  of  drilling  and 
pumping  from  strata  of  8,000  feet  and 
greater  depths. 

Numbers  of  them  are  actually  losing 
money  on  these  marginal  operations  to- 
day. Some  ai-e  facing  the  necessity  of 
closing  down  the  wells  and  pulling  out 
the  pipe.  If  this  Is  done,  a  very  great  deal 
of  recoverable  petroleum  could  be  lost  to 
tlie  country  forever. 
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The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commis- 
sion, recognizing  this  problem,  estimates 
that  there  may  be  a  total  of  some  2.5 
billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil  involved. 

This  amendment  certainly  will  not  en- 
rich any  large  oil  producers.  It  could  al- 
low many  small  producers  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. It  could  help  the  country  recover 
a  substantial  amount  of  oil  which  other- 
wise might  be  irretrievably  lost  to  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the  average 
production  per  well  is  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
do  not  know  what  the  average  produc- 
tion is,  but  I  am  advised  from  the  FEA 
that  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10  percent  of  the  total  production  comes 
from  stripper  wells.  So,  I  think  we  are 
not  talking  in  terms  of  a  great  percent  of 
GUI'  total  production.  Obviously,  there 
may  be  more  wells  that  produce  rela- 
tively less  oil  each,  but  when  we  think 
in  terms  of  total  production,  their  ag- 
gregate probably  amounts  to  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  think,  in  terms  of 
wells  outside  the  average  is  about  80  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  80  percent  of  the 
oil  produced  comes  from  wells  producing 
less  than  25  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  may  be 
correct.  I  am  not  in  posse.ssion  of  that 
information. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  then  change  the  classifica- 
tion of  oil  from  wells  now  producing  less 
than  25  barrels  from  old  oil  to  new  oil? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No,  it  would  not.  It 
would  extend  only  to  those  whose  pro- 
duction requires  their  going  into  deeper 
strata  to  get  that  oil. 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  press  his  re- 
served point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
with  great  regret  that  I  mak<?  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  a  learned 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  pohit  of  order  Is 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  essen- 
tially seeks  to  redo  or  undo  matters 
attended  to  in  the  Staggers  amendment 
of  yesterday,  printed  at  page  25855  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

As  the  Chair  will  recall,  the  Staggers 
amendment  relate  to  pricing  of  oiL  It 
related  very  specifically  to  categories  of 
oil  covered  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  First  of  all, 
it  applied  to  stripper  oil.  which  is  one 
of  the  categories  here.  Second,  It  applied 
to  old  oil.  which  Is  one  of  the  categories 
considered  by  the  Wright  amendment. 
Third,  it  covered  categories  of  old  oil  and 
new  oil  which  are  covered  here  insofar 
as  price.  Lastly,  It  covered  high-cost  ofl, 
which  the  Administrator  of  FEA  would 


treat  differently  than  he  does  other  cate- 
gories to  which  I  have  alluded  earlier. 

The  amendment  here  would  apply  to 
classification  of  production  from  prop- 
erties which  are  covered  in  the  Staggers 
amendment  in  8(c"(l),  and  in  which, 
in  that  section,  a  $5.25  pricing  ceiling 
would  be  applied. 

As  I  understand  tlie  rules.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, amendments  which  should  have 
been  offered  to  amendments  previously 
offered  are  not  in  order  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  should  have  been  offered 
at  a  time  earlier  to  other  amendments 
upon  which  the  House  has  acted. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  wliat  the 
amendment  here  does,  or  seeks  to  do,  is 
to  alter  actions  taken  earlier  by  the 
House  with  regard  to  pricing  and  with 
regard  to  the  categories  of  oil  which 
were  mentioned  by  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright i  desire  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
being  heard. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be  a  separate  section  of 
the  bill  which  would  create  a  new  cate- 
gory not  described  in  the  amendment 
which  we  acted  upon  yesterday,  nor  de- 
scribed in  the  section  just  passed. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  follow  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan to  its  logical  conclusion  would  be  to 
say  that  we  could  not  at  this  juncture 
introduce  any  amendment  which  would 
bear  upon  the  production  of  oil  in  this 
country,  upon  the  theory  that  we  had 
acted  on  that  and  dealt  with  old  oil  and 
new  oil  in  the  amendment  agreed  to  yes- 
terday, since  all  oil,  obviously,  must  fall 
within  the  category  of  either  old  oil  or 
new  oil. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
.straining  the  rules  of  the  House  to  for- 
bid the  offering  of  an  amendment  of 
this  type,  which  is  offered  In  complete 
good  faith,  and  which  Is  done  with  the 
full  prior  knowledge  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  on  the  committee. 

On  yesterday  I  discussed  with  these 
Members,  both  the  majority  members 
and  the  minority  members,  both  of  the 
authors  of  the  two  amendments  who 
were  appearing  before  us  yesterday,  the 
prospect  of  my  offering  this  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  their  proposition.  In 
each  Instance  they — the  spokesmen  for 
the  committee  and  the  authors  of  the 
amendments — suggested  to  me  that  I 
hold  it  apart  and  offer  it  as  a  separable 
proposition,  wliich  Is  precisely  what,  at 
their  suggestion,  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  hold  that  would  not 
be  germane,  it  seems  to  me,  would  betray 
the  right  of  the  House  to  work  its  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  point  of  order  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
would  be  of  some  merit  if  the  amend- 
ment were  offered  to  the  new  section 
301 — that  Is,  to  the  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to  on  yesterday.  But  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  points  out,  his 
amendment  provides  for  a  new  section 


which  is  otherwise  germane  In  every  way 
to  the  tlUe  of  the  bill  In  Its  amended 
form,  and  the  Chair  does  not  rule  on 
consistency  of  amendments. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise,  reluctantly,  against  the 
amendment.  I  .say  reluctantly  because  I 
think  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  essentially  a  desirable  one;  how- 
ever. I  do  note  in  his  explanation  that 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission 
recognizes  this  problem  and  estimates 
there  may  be  a  total  of  some  2.5  billion 
barrels  of  recoverable  oil  involved.  Of 
course,  that  does  not  tell  us  what  per- 
centage of  oil  produced  in  any  given  year 
is  involved,  and  I  must  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Texas  that  I  just  do  not  know 
how  much  is  involved.  But  I  do  know 
that,  with  respect  to  stripper  well  produc- 
tion, there  is  approximately  13  percent  of 
the  total  Involved. 

When  one  moves  up  to  35  barrels  per 
day.  there  may  be  a  considerable  amount 
involved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  immediately 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  excluding  ail 
wells  that  produce  35  barrels  per  day. 
but  only  those  of  a  certain  depth,  which 
may  be  a  rather  deep  well  for  that 
amount  of  production. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this:  That 
I  would  hope  that  this  whole  question,  if 
we  should  defeat  this  amendment,  would 
not  be  precluded  from  some  future  con- 
sideration because  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  raising  a  very  se- 
rious and  important  point.  The  question 
of  the  relation  between  amount  of  pro- 
duction and  tlie  depth  of  the  well  is  just 
as  important  as  the  question  of  very 
costly  offshore  production.  I  certainly 
recognize  the  problem. 

But  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  whether  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  or  not.  I  would  hope 
that  our  discussion  here  would  constitute 
a  directive  to  the  FEA  to  treat  this  prob- 
lem with  great  seriousness.  The  FEA, 
under  the  Staggers  amendment  and  un- 
der existing  law,  has  authority  to  set  a 
price  which  is  equitable  with  respect  to 
various  classifications  of  oil. 

I  feel  that  the  FEA  has  authority,  with- 
out the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  to 
establish  a  rule  in  accordance  with  the 
Wright  proposal.  I  do  not  know  the  e.xact 
figures.  I  would  think  that  such  a  rule 
would  be  desirable  if  it  were  measured 
with  respect  to  costlyness  of  prtxJuction 
and  if  It  did  not  in  effect  drain  too  much 
out  of  the  category  of  old  oil. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mi'.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
gentleman  may  be  aware  of  this,  but  if 
he  is  not  aware,  I  should  like  to  advise 
him  that  the  definition  I  have  incorpo- 
rated in  this  amendment  for  "marginal 
wells"  is  precisely  and  verbatim  that 
definition  which  exists  and  has  existed 
for  something  more  than  30  years  In 
Texas  law  to  define  "stripper  wells." 
There  is  a  statute,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man is  surely  aware,  with  respect  to 
what  are  called  stripper  wells  imder 
Texas  law  for  purposes  of  proration. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  is 
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correct.  These  wells  have 
down  from  their  assumed 
ductive  capacity  because 
per  wells. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Precisely 
arc  stripper  wells. 

That  statute,  which  I  thifck 
the  test  of  time,  makes  a 
iiition   of   the   correlation 
exist  between  the  number  of 
and  the  depth  of  the  well  ir 
to  be  an  economically  vialjle 

So  my  amendment  tracks 
tude  that  time-tested 
law  which  defines  lor 
law  what  constitutes  a 
pegs  the  maximum  allowably 
under  this  pricing  amen 
cisely  the  figure  by  depth 
mitted  luider  that  time 
to  escape  proration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timfc 
tleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
minute. ) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr. 
gentleman    from    Texas    i.'- 
frankly  had  intended   to 
with  the  Texas  Railroad 
establish  the  amount  involved 
know  whether  this  would 
sizable  amount  of  the  $5. 
that  category. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  ger 
we  might  be  better  advised 
to  reject  the  amendment 
same  time  in  effect,  by 
here,  advise  the  FEA  that 
should  be  looked  into  and 
haps  a  bit  more  discreetly 
be  able  to  treat  it  here  on 
the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chain*?, 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr 
gentleman  not  perhaps 
portant  as   this  particular 
mittedly    is — and    the 
knowledges  it — it  might  be 
to  adopt  this  amendment 
very  substantially  similar  as 
ment  to  this  bill,  thus  giving 
portimity  to  try  to  identifj 
greater   precision    just   hov 
could  be  involved  preparatpr 
action? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr. 
to  strike  the  requisite  numbfer 

I  rise  reluctantly  in 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 

The  gentleman  from 
able  Member  of  this  body  anc 
friend  of  mine.  I  am  sure 
amendment  with  the  best  o. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  kniw 
all,  that  marginal  wells  are 
the  old  oil  provisions  of 
amendment.  The  Staggers 
places  at  $5.25  ceUing  on  al 
permits  price  increases  sub 
aressional  review. 

With  regard  to  the  subj 
think  that  there  is  a  soimd, 
for  the  amendment  that  is 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
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is  a  highly  complex  and  technical  amend- 
ment, and  one  which  involves  matters  re- 
lating to  price  and  depths  to  which  oil 
wells  are  going  to  be  drilled.  It  tends  to 
relate  price  to  the  depths  to  which  the 
wells  will  be  drilled.  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
the  gentleman  exactly  what  the  conse- 
quences of  this  amendment  are  or  to  tell 
the  House  what  the  consequences  of  the 
amendment  are. 

It  is  possible  that  the  matter  can  be 
handled  by  regulation,  subject  to  con- 
gressional review,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  751.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assure 
tlie  House  as  to  the  consequences,  or  the 
volume  of  oil  covered,  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  give  the  gentle- 
man this  assurance:  As  soon  as  the  time 
of  the  subcommittee  permit.?,  we  will  try 
to  go  into  this  particular  question  be- 
cause I  can  see  the  goal  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  one. 
However,  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
amendment  meets  the  intentions  of  the 
drafter  or  whether,  in  fact,  there  might 
be  unintended  and  perhaps  perilous  con- 
sequences, from  it. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  regretfully  oppose  the  amendment  and 
hope  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  amendment  in  subcom- 
mittee and  introduce  it  as  a  bill  before 
we  go  into  the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  meets  with 
the   approval   of   the   gentleman   from 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  There  is  another 
thing  that  comes  to  my  attention  in  look 
ing  over  this  amendment,  and  it  is  that 
it  exempts  from  the  regulation  and  not 
from  the  ceiling  created  by  the  statute 
that  we  would  enact  pursuant  to  the 
Staggers  amendment. 

I  have  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
wiU  accomplish  the  purpose  desired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  This  amend- 
ment might  do  nothing.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  not  act  precipitously. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
permit,  the  regulations  referred  In  the 
amendment  are  to  be  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 8  in  the  Staggers  amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  offered,  therefore, 
in  all  probability  does  nothing  because  It 
does  not  exempt  "marginal  wells"  from 
the  provisions  of  section  8(c)  (1)  of  the 
Staggers  amendment.  It  exempts  mar- 
ginal weUs  only  from  a  regulation  which 
would  be  superseded  by  section  301. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  that  if 
we  in  the  subcommittee  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  it,  I  think  that  this 
is  something  that  has  merit.  Certainly  I 
would  like  to  see  something  done  on  this 
matter  at  the  earliest  moment,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  amendment  does  not  ac- 
complish the  goal  set  forth  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  either  withdrav/  or  reject 
the  amendment,  and  then  perhaps  we 
could  consider  it  at  a  later  time,  in  hopes 
that  it  could  be  perfected  to  accomplish 
the  ends  the  gentleman  intends. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
want  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  very 
sincerely  for  his  assurance  that  if  this 
amendment  should  fail  of  adoption  to- 
day, his  committee  wiU  give  serious  and 
careful  consideration  to  it. 

It  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that 
while,  admittedly,  oil  pricing  is,  as  he 
said,  a  very  complicated  question,  no  one 
should  know  that  better  than  he  because 
of  the  difiBculties  of  arriving  at  a  very 
complicated  formula  in  this  bill. 

This  language  was  drafted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  committee  staff  and  the 
legislative  counsel  following  the  vote  yes- 
terday and  was  changed  so  as  to  make  its 
definition  apply  with  some  precision.  If 
there  are  imperfections  in  the  drafting, 
I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
those  imperfections  certainly  could  be 
ironed  out  in  a  conference  with  the  other 
body.  I  do  not  believe  they  exist,  but, 
obviously,  I  cannot  give  the  gentleman 
positive  assurance  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
expressed  to  the  gentleman  my  appre- 
hensions. I  think  they  were  amply  set 
forth. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  would  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  should  address 
myself  first  to  some  general  facts.  That  is, 
in  view  of  the  naturo  of  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  I  have  been  counseled 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  to  not  take  a  very  active  part  in 
this  legislation  from  this  point  on,  be- 
cause they  feel  that  the  legislation  is 
going  no  place.  Therefore,  the  worse 
product  we  could  produce  perhaps  the 
better.  I  do  not  share  that  view.  I  think 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  draft 
the  best  piece  of  legislation  we  can  at 
this  point. 

For  that  reason  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  I 
think  it  is  Important  that  we  take  seri- 
ously our  responsibility  both  with  regard 
to  what  may  be  placed  in  the  legislation 
In  the  form  of  amendments,  and  also 
those  amendments  which  we  might  wish 
to  offer  ourselves. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  certain  spirit 
that  motivates  the  House  as  we  get 
closer  to  the  time  for  an  extended  ad- 
journment period,  so  maybe  I  am  flying 
In  the  face  of  tradition  by  taking  the 
position  I  am.  But.  nonetheless.  I  think 
this  amendment  has  merit.  It  ought  to 
be  folded  into  the  bill  at  this  point  be- 
cause It  addresses  Itself  to  a  very  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  future  of  our  oil 
supplies  In  the  United  States.  We  are 
past  the  point  of  being  able  to  find  oil 
easily  in  this  country.  We  will  not  find 
those  great  fields  that  we  found  in  the 
area  represented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  other  Members  from  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  who  are  on  the  floor  to- 
day. We  are  not  going  to  find  them  either 
with  ease  or  for  the  cheap  prices  that 
we  foimd  them  before.  We  are  going  to 
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have  to  go  to  new  locations,  to  great 
depths  now  in  the  southwest.  They  are 
doing  that  in  the  southeast.  I  have  re- 
cited on  the  floor,  probably  to  the  nausea 
of  my  colleagues,  the  Alabama  experi- 
ence, where  there  has  been  an  impor- 
tant new  find,  but  the  find  is  at  20,000 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
costs  are  excessive  by  comparison  to 
what  has  traditionally  been  known  as 
well  drilling  costs  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  promise  in  the 
older  oil  areas  of  om*  country,  that  is, 
up  in  my  part  of  the  United  States.  Penn- 
sylrania.  eastern  Ohio — and  I  hasten  to 
point  out  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  cynical  about  my  position  on  this 
legislation,  that  I  do  not  represent  any 
current  or  past  oil  production  areas — 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  there  is  some 
prospect  that  we  may  be  able  to  find. 
at  great  depths,  some  new  oil  strikes  in 
areas  where  we  have  exhausted  the  oil 
that  once  was  the  major  producing  area 
in  the  United  States. 

For  tliat  reason  I  think  we  ought  to 
encourage  the  prospect  of  these  deep 
drilled  wells.  I  think  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  does  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman,  though,  does  understand, 
does  he  not,  that  the  Wright  amendment 
deals  with  wells  already  drilled;  it  deals 
with  old  oil.  Whereas  the  problem  that 
the  gentleman  Is  suggesting  would  be 
taken  care  of  with  respect  to  new,  hard- 
to-get  oil,  in  the  fourth  category. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
tliat,  and  the  example  that  I  gave  of  the 
existing  wells  in  Alabama  I  assume  would 
fall  in  some  instances  under  both  cate- 
gories, both  old  and  new  oil  wells,  if  we 
are  drilling  in  fields  open  before  1972, 
and  producing  before  1972,  it  seems  to 
me  tliere  Is  a  real  question  as  to  whether 
that  falls  in  the  category  of  an  old  well 
or  a  new  well  if  we  are  going  down  be- 
yond what  would  be  the  normal  produc- 
tion depth  in  that  area. 

Maybe  I  should  address  that  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Wright)  . 

What  is  the  definition,  if  you  are  drill- 
ing in  the  area  where  there  has  been  an 
old  field  at  what  has  been  known  as  the 
traditional  depth,  and  go  down? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  was  saying, 
at  what  hns  been  known  as  traditional 
depth,  does  that  qualify  as  an  old  well 
in  an  old  field  or  a  new  well  in  an  old 
fleld  or  a  new  well  In  a  new  field? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  I 
believe  the  principal  application  of  this 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  would  be 
to  wells  already  drilled  to  a  maxlmiun 
recovery  rate  that  would  be  economical 


to  permit  their  continued  pumping  from 
those  wells.  It  is  conceivable  that  some- 
one may  have  found  oil  at  2,000  feet  and 
may  believe  that  oil  exists  immediately 
below  at  a  deeper  strata,  and  that  he 
might  be  thus  encouraged  to  drill  for 
it;  but  I  would  have  to  say  in  all  honesty 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  was  not  the 
basic  Intent  or  purpose  of  what  I  had 
in  mind  in  drafting  this  legislation,  and 
I  am  not  really  sure  of  the  extent  to 
which  that  additional  incentive  would 
be  applicable,  though  it  could  conceiva- 
bly be  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  a.sk  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is  much 
more  sophisticated  in  the  oil  business 
than  I.  if  one  had  a  well  that  was  down 
to  2.000  feet  and  the  assumption  was 
made  tliat  there  was  oil  at  a  well-depth 
of,  say.  10.000  or  15.000  or  20.000  feet 
beneath  that,  would  the  prospect  be  for 
drilling  an  entirely  new  well,  or  would 
one  drill  further  in  the  same  well  that 
produced  at  2,000  or  3,000  feet? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  not  absolutely  certain 
what  the  answer  to  his  question  is  under 
this  bill,  whether  it  would  be  defined  as 
new  oil  or  as  old  oil.  I  do  not  want  to 
answer  him  incorrectly.  I  am  just  not 
absolutely  certain. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  wonder  If 
there  Is  anyone  on  the  floor  who  might 
enlighten  me  to  that  extent,  whether 
one  would  drill  In  an  existing  well  or 
one  would  drill  a  separate  well  to  get 
down  to  the  depth  below  that  3,000  or 
4,000  feet. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  a  well  were  drilled  to 
a  new  strata,  being  in  a  new  lower  strata, 
it  would  be  classified  as  a  new  field,  new 
oil.  and  would  be  entitled  to  a  discovery 
allowable,  which  is  a  special  allowable 
and  a  special  charge-off  by  Internal 
Revenue.  But  it  has  to  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  fleld  and  the  other 
producing  strata. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  that  that  is  not  true, 
however,  under  the  Staggers  amendment 
adopted  yesterday,  nor  is  it  in  fact  true 
as  of  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Staggers  amendment 
provides,  but  it  certainly  is  true  now.  and 
it  would  be  entitled  to  a  discovery  allow- 
able, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  am 
sure  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  is  true  under  the  Texas  allowable 
law,  but  it  is  not  true  under  the  Federal 
law  and  FEA  regulations.  It  could  be 
done,  and  last  night  I  W'as  suggesting  to 
the  able  minority  leader  that  it  perhaps 
should  be  done  under  regulation  by  PEA. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion from  me? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Under  the  defi- 
nition within  the  Eckhardt-Staggers 
amendment,  the  definition  of  property,  ib 
the  property  the  geography  that  one  owns 
on  the  surface,  and  everything  under  that 
then  qualifies  as  an  old  fleld.  or  as  a  new 
well? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  appreciably  in  the  Staggers 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  1  ;si,  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  within  a  few  days  most 
of  us  V.  ill  be  going  back  to  our  districts 
and  one  of  the  major  questions  that  the 
constitutent  will  want  to  discuss  is  en- 
ergy because  he  wants  gasoline,  he  wants 
natural  gas.  he  wants  more  freedom 
from  the  Arab  control  of  oil,  he  wants 
fewer  dollars  exported  for  the  purchase 
of  oil.  and  he  wants  to  see  to  it  that  we 
liave  a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency. 

And  what  are  we  going  to  say?  Are  we 
going  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  for 
months  we  have  been  maneuvering  on 
the  fringes  of  the  problem  but  that  we 
have  not  really  come  to  grips  with  it 
and  that  we  have  not  achieved  mean- 
ingful results? 

It  is  possible  to  discuss  at  great  length 
many  aspects  of  the  energy  problem  but 
really  the  basic  issue  is:  How  can  we  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  get  more  oil 
and  natural  gas  and  energy  otherwise 
for  the  American  public? 

As  I  see  it  at  this  moment.  H.R.  7014 
gives  no  hope  of  getting  additionpl  en- 
ergy, additional  gas — and  it  is  said  we 
are  going  to  have  a  shortage  of  gas  this 
winter — or  additional  gasoline  for  the 
American  consumer.  That  is  what  the 
American  consumer  is  interested  In.  but 
I  think  he  is  wondering  if  that  is  what 
the  Congress  is  Interested  in. 

It  disturbs  me  that  I  think  we  have  got 
to  report  to  our  constituents  that  we 
have  not  gone  all  out  in  a  program  to 
provide  more  exploration  and  production 
of  oil  and  ga.-^. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  reluctant- 
ly risen  in  opposition  to  the  Wright 
amendment.  I  rise  enthusiastically  in 
support  of  the  Wright  amendment  be- 
cause the  Wright  amendment  would  pre- 
vent our  wasting  forever  vast  quantities 
of  oil  that  cannot  be  effectively  produced 
under  the  situation  tliat  now  exists.  I 
would  just  hope  that  the  Winght  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  and  that  we  will 
take  some  steps,  minor  as  they  may  be. 
to  provide  greater  enthusiasm  and  in- 
centive for  the  production  of  oil  and  gas 
in  this  count  i-y.  I  tliink  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  but  that  is  not  what 
we  seem  to  be  doing  in  a  meaningful 
way. 

Sustained  momentum  depends  upon 
incentive.  What  is  wrong  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  if  tlie  citizen  or  corporation 
makes  an  adequate  return  on  an  invest- 
ment? That  is  the  American  system  of 
free  enteiTJrise. 

I  represent  a  great  oil-  and  gas-pro- 
ducing area,  I  will  say  to  my  coUeagoie. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  know  that 
these  people  can  survive  and  do  a  great 
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job  for  the  Nation  if  they 
adequate  opportunity.  The 
ority  must  be  given  to  the 
terest.  The  national 
bigger  and  better  job  of 
and  producing  more  oil 

The  people  in  the  oil  ind 
accomplish  this  objective, 
so  uncertain  as  to  what  the 
that  they  are  losing 
are    not    going    full    speed 
should  not  hobble  ourselves 
tive  is  to  move  toward  a 
energy  problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio, 
man  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr 
agree  with  the  gentleman 
He  is  making  the  point 
the  Wright  amendment 
ed  because  it  provides  that 
property  there  is  an  old 
low  level  that  property 
old  oil.  If  tlien  the  owner 
erty  drilled  a  deep  well 
oil  and  that  deep  well  is  a 
proposition,  without  the 
ment  the  man  would  be 
oil  price  which  is  that  fr 
But  in  order  to  encourage 
to  that  new  strata  and  get  i 
oil  he  should  be  exempted 
price  and  be  allowed  to 
sive  expense  price  provided 
Eckhardt-Staggers  pricing 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.   The 
opinion  is  correct. 

It  makes  me  sad  to  say 
pendent  oil  operators  in 
they  are  the  people  who  dril  I 
ery  wells — find  it  impossible 
contribution  to  the  solutioi 
ergy  problem  that  they  an 
because  of  uncertainty  anc 
of  punitive  action  against 
industry.  This  situation  mus ; 
ed  at  the  earliest  possible 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim^ 
tleman  from  Texas  has 

(By  unanimous  consent 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr 
like  to  see  this  Congress 
fact  tliat  major  efforts  must 
create   an   adequate 
production  of  more  energy, 
been  done.  The  various 
expensive  but  we  have  to  pa: 
we  are  to  reduce  oiu- 
oil.  The  alternative  is  a 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
of  the  Wright  amendment 
the  hope  that  it  will  be 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  al 
this  amendment  and  any 
thereto  close  at  10  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
gan? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Member; 
the  time  the  request  was 
recognized  for  1 V2  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter) 
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are  given  an  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  back 
highest  pri-  when  I  was  practicing  medicine,  and 
national  In-  making  real  money,  I  became  involved  in 
drilling  for  oil.  Down  on  Big  Sulphur  we 
hit  an  artesian  salt  water  well.  The  drill- 
er plugged  the  well  above  the  source  of 
the  saline.  As  a  result,  every  water  well 
and  flowing  spring  for  miles  aroimd 
spouted  salt  water.  But  for  the  help  of 
God,  and  the  fact  that  I  had  assisted  in 
the  birth  of  the  children  of  owners  of 
these  wells  and  springs,  the  owners  of 
these  wells  would  have  sued  me  and  I 
guess  I  would  still  be  in  court  to  this  day. 
Undaunted,  I  continued,  sometimes  in 
partnerships,  sometimes  singly,  sinking 
holes  throughout  Monroe  County  with 
the  same  dismal  and  disastrous  results, 
until  finally  I  became  known  as  "Dry 
Hole"  Carter.  I  got  some  advice,  however, 
and  it  was  "play  the  top  of  the  ground, 
lease  and  sell,  never  drill."  But  Lady  Luck 
works  in  mysterious  ways  its  mysteries 
to  perform.  In  partnership  with  another 
physician,  I  finally  hit  a  streak  of  good 
luck  and  struck  bubbling  crude,  black 
gold,  Texas  tea— but  it  was  expensive  and 
it  took  a  great  deal  of  money,  time  and 
trouble.  This  was  in  the  Sulphur  Lick 
field,  which  happened  to  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive shallow  oil  field  ever  struck  in  the 
United  States. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio  yielded  his  Lime  to  Mr.  Carter.) 
Mr.  CARTER.  The  depth  was  only  400 
feet.  One  of  these  wells  in  this  sulfur  lick 
field  prcxluced  7,000  barrels  per  day.  Un- 
fortimately,  my  well  was  not  in  that 
the  inde-     number  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
area — and     with  it,  so  since  we  struck  this  bubbling 
the  discov-     crude,  this  Texas  tea,  I  sold  it  and  I  re- 
to  make  the     couped  a  little  of  the  money, 
of  the  en-        But  I  want  to  say  right  now,  gentle- 
capable  of    men,  that  $12  or  $13  a  barrel  for  new  oil 
the  threat    is  not  excessive.  It  is  necessary  as  an  in- 
oil  and  gas    centive  for  finding  new  oil.  At  the  same 
be  improv-    time,  I  see  no  need  for  increasing  the 
n^oment.  price  of  oil  drilled  before  1973. 

of  the  gen-        Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  submit  it  is 
necessary  that  controls  be  in  place  on 
Mr.  Mahon    August  31.  Otherwise,  the  price  of  oil 
1  additional    and   petrochemical   products   will   sky- 
rocket and  the  resulting  inflation  might 
well  be  disastrous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  have  adequately  explained  the  amend- 
ment that  I  offered.  Let  me  merely  re- 
capitulate very  briefly.  Its  purpose  would 
be  to  recover  some  oil  that  otherwise  may 
not  be  recovered  and  may  be  lost  to  the 
country  forever. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  oil  is  in- 
volved. The  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission  estimates  that  eventually 
there  may  be  as  much  as  2 'a  billion  bar- 
rels. It  does  not.  however,  involve  a  large 
percentage  of  our  daily  production.  It 
would  not  enrich  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

It  would  limit  its  application  to  no 
more  than  35  barrels  daily,  and  that  is  a 
relatively  small  well.  But,  it  could  keep 
in  production  a  quite  considerable  num- 
ber of  oil  wells  which,  if  allowed  to  stay 
in  economical  production,  could  over  the 
gentleman  period  of  time  bring  on  more  of  this 
precious,  vital,  and  irreplaceable  resource 
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which  otherwise  may  be  forever  and  ir- 
retrievably lost  to  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Krueger ) . 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  One  of  the 
basic  concerns  that  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses is  the  fact  that  the  cost  per  bar- 
rel of  bringing  oil  out  of  the  ground  in 
low-production  wells  is  very  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  higher  production  wells.  The 
cost  of  work  hour  rates  which  are  re- 
quired for  this  sort  of  marginal  well  has 
grown  from  $50  per  hour  in  1950  to  $350 
per  hour  in  1974.  Nobody  is  going  to  pay 
$350  per  hour  if  he  cannot  get  additional 
oil  at  something  approaching  market 
price,  at  a  higher  price  than  what  he 
would  otherwise  get  by  not  investing  in 
this  additional  production. 

Currently,  if  one  produces  less  than  10 
barrels,  he  gets  stripper  well  prices, 
which  is  higher  than  the  controlled  price! 
If  we  are  interested  in  enhancing  domes- 
tic recovery,  and  making  oil  available 
from  our  own  States,  and  keeping  those 
jobs  and  that  capital  at  home  instead  of 
sending  it  overseas,  then  this  seems  to 
me  a  very  well  directed,  good  faith 
amendment.  I  urge  its  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  join  my  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  in  this  amendment,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  commonsense  and  most 
logical  amendments  we  have  for  Uiis  bill. 
If  we  do  not  pay  a  full  price  on  this 
stripper  well  production,  we  do  not  get 
the  production. 

What  is  so  essential  about  it  ii  that  if 
we  do  not  get  it  today,  we  are  going  to 
lose  it  forever.  We  have  wells  here  that 
started  out  with  tremendous  flows  and 
gradually,  as  gas  pressure  eased  off,  the 
flow  was  less  and  less  and  we  have  less 
and  less  oil  in  the  sands.  It  we  stop  on 
those  wells  and  fail  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce, they  begin  to  wax  up.  They  wax 
over,  and  we  can  never  get  production 
out  of  that  well  We  have  to  drill  a  com- 
pletely separate  well. 

There  is  no  estimate  of  sh-ipper  wells 
I  have  ever  seen  where  they  did  not  figure 
that  they  cost  twice  as  much  as  normal 
production,  and  in  most  cases  they  think 
they  cost  four  times  as  much.  What  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  in  his  amend- 
ment is  offering  some  encouiagement  to 
go  back  and  have  stripper  production  on 
deeper  wells.  They  are  just  as  vital  to 
this  stripper  production  as  the  biggest 
producer  we  can  have  in  the  way  of  ad- 
ditional production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  hope  that  all  Members  Join  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  unanimous  consent  request  which  I 
place  before  the  committee,  and  I  ask 
particularly  for  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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Section  302(a)  In  the  Ini^rests  of  promot- 
ing maximum  recovery  and  eliminating 
waste,  there  ia  hereby  created  a  category  of 
domestic  crude  oil  denominated  "marginal 
wells  production",  and,  for  purposes  of  high 
cost  well  production  and  for  purposes  of  sec- 
lion  8  of  this  Act,  oil  produced  from  those 
wells  shall  be  treated  as  high  cost  property 
production  under  section  8(c)  (SKc). 

Then  the  balance  of  the  amendment 
would  be  as  so  denominated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
tliat  he  feels  that  that  is  complicated 
enough  so  that  it  should  be  submitted  in 
wTiting  and  reported  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
send  it  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  If  the  minority  might  have  a 
copy  of  the  modification. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  modification,  and  we  will  attempt  to 
obtain  a  copy  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

In  the  amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Texas,  change  the  first  paragraph  to  read 
as  follows:  "On  page  223,  immediately  before 
line  4,  insert  the  following: 

MARGINAL   WELL   RECOVERr   PRICING  POUCY 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  the  Intere^tts  of  promoting 
maximum  recovery  and  ellmloatlng  waste, 
there  is  hereby  created  a  category  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  denominated  "marginal  wells 
production",  and,  for  purposes  of  high  cost 
well  production  and  for  purposes  of  section  8 
of  this  Act,  oil  produced  from  those  wells 
shall  be  treated  as  high  cost  property  produc- 
tion under  section  8(c)  (3)  (o , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  object — I  simply  want  to 
understand  it. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  this  does  is 
to  place  the  type  of  oil-producing  cate- 
gories in  the  Wright  amendment  into 
that  section  of  the  Staggers  amendment 
that  has  been  referred  to  as  category 
No.  4,  that  Is,  the  high-cost  oil  category 
to  be  established  by  FEA  subject  to  Con- 
gressional veto  which  requires  that  the 
average  price  not  exceed  $10,  but,  of 
course,  does  not  direct  that  it  be  at  any 
price  except  that  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed a  $10  average.  Therefore,  the  FEA 
would  be  required,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
treat  these 

POINT    OF   OSDKB 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
by  the  most  liberal  interpretation,  all 
time  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  aware 
of  that.  We  are  operating  under  a  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me  under  his 
reservation,  I  would  observe  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  Interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Therefore,  of  cour.se, 
the  FEA  could  place  this  type  of  oil  in 
"lis  category  at  any  price,  just  so  the 
price  does  not  exceed  a  $10  average. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  L<5  correct. 


So  long  as  It  maintains  the  average  of 
$10. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  So  it  could  be  $6  or 
$6 ',2.  or  whatever  figure,  but  the  ultimate 
limitation  of  price  concerning  the  vari- 
ous producing  categories  under  the 
Wright  amendment  would  be  subject  to 
Congressional  veto. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  that  is  right.  As  long  as 
you  maintain  the  figure  of  $10. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
permit,  with  that  explanation  and  the 
unanimous  consent  request,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Wright)  whether  or  not  the 
unanimous-consent  request  merely  con- 
forms the  objective  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Wright)  to  the  pres- 
ently existing  language  in  the  bill  knowii 
as  the  Staggers-Eckhardt  pricing  provi- 
sion, or  whether  it  substantially  changes 
the  objective  by  the  modification  pro- 
posed under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ,  be- 
cause I  will  want  an  answer  from  him. 

First  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeix). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  Just  adapts  the 
language  contained  In  the  amendment 
to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Staggers 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  us 
yesterday,  so  that  the  Wright  amend- 
ment comes  within  the  conformance  of 
the  amendment  previously  adopted. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  Is  my  under- 
standing. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr;  Wright)  has  no 
objection  to  this? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dingell)  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright  > . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.    DODD 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dodd  :  Page  230, 
after  line  12,  Insert  the  following: 

(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  nUe,  pro- 
hibit the  granting  of  any  right  to  develop 
crude  oil.  natural  gas,  coal,  or  oU  shale  on 
Federal  lauds  to  any  person  if  more  than 
one  major  oil  company,  more  than  one  af- 
filiate of  a  major  oil  company,  or  a  major 
oil  company  and  any  afflUate  of  a  major  oU 


company,  has  or  have  a  significant  owner- 
ship Interest  in  such  person.  The  rules  re- 
quired to  be  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  apply  to  the  granting  of  any 
such  right  which  occurs  after  the  60-day  pe- 
riod which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  The  term  "major  oil  company"  nieant> 
any  person  who.  together  with  any  aflUlate 
of  such  person,  produces  1.6  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil.  natural  gas  liquids,  and  nat- 
ural gas  equivalents  per  day. 

(B)  The  term  "affiliate  of  a  major  oil  com- 
pany means  any  person  (1)  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  controls.  i.s  controlled  by.  or  un- 
der common  control  with,  any  major  oil 
company;  (11)  which  has  a  significant  owner- 
ship Interest  In  any  major  oil  company;  or 
(111)  In  which  any  major  oil  company  has  a 
significant   ownership    Interest. 

(C)  The  term  "significant  ownership  inter- 
est" means — 

(I)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  10 
percent  or  more  In  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  or  the  capital  assets  of  such  corpora- 
tion, 

(II)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  10  per- 
cent or  more  interest  in  the  profits  or  capi- 
tal of  such  partnership, 

(ill)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  trust. 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  Inter- 
ests In  such  estate  or  trust,  and 

(Iv)  with  respect  to  any  other  unincor- 
porated association,  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  beneficial  interests  or  a.ssets  of  sucii 
unincorporated  association. 

(D)  One  barrel  of  natural  gas  equivalent 
equals  5,626  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  meas- 
ured at  14.73  pounds  per  square  Inch  and  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Page  230,  line  13,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

Mr.  DODD  (during  the  j-eading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  above  all 
else,  H.R.  7014  seeks  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive energy  and  oil  policy  that  will 
Insure  the  future  availability  of  needed 
energy  resources  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price. 

To  further  these  pui-poses.  I  am  offer- 
hig  this  amendment  to  H.R.  7014  which 
would  promote  competition  among  the 
major  oil  companies  and  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  the  lesser.  Independent 
oil  firms  to  become  more  hivolved  in 
energy  resource  development  on  Federal 
lands.  My  amendment  would  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  promulgate  rules 
which  would  prohibit  joint  ventures  In 
the  development  of  oil,  natural  gas,  coal, 
or  oil  shale  by  the  major  oil  companies 
on  federally  leased  property  within  60 
days  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  would  only  prohibit 
joint  ventures,  however,  by  and  between 
companies  which  produce  1.6  million  bar- 
rels a  day  or  more  of  crude  oil,  or  the 
corresponding  amount  of  natural  ga.s 
liquids  and  natui-al  gas. 

What  this  amendment  really  does,  Ls 
tell  the  Secretary  it  Is  the  express  will 
of  the  House  that  he  stop  delaying  action 
he  has  planned  for  the  past  year,  to 
make  our  energy  Industry  more  competi- 
tive in  the  true  .sense  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 
It  would  not  prohibit  joint  ventures 
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by  the  so-called  majors  anc   any  inde- 
pendent or  smaller  firm.  Kc  r,  would  It 
prohibit  joint  ventures  amcns  the  inde- 
pendent firms.  Also,  it  would 
hibit  joint  ventures  by  the 
State  or  private  lease  sale  arrbngements 
And  let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that 
my  amendment  does  not  ctill  for  the 
breaking  up  any  existing  joiat  ventures 
among  the  major  companies  on  Federal 
lands.  It  is  strictly  designed  to  prevent 
future  joint  ventures  aimong  the  majors 
on  Federal  propeities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  expain  exactly 
what  I  mean  when  I  use  he  phrase, 
"major  oil  companies." 

My  definition  comes  from  a  1-year 
study  conducted  by  the  Inter  or  Depart- 
ment into  the  bctsic  anti-comi  letitive  na- 
ture of  joint  ventures,  a  stucy  in  which 
the  Department  proposed  regulations  to 
prohibit  joint  ventures  an  ong  these 
companies  in  the  acquisition  of  OCS 
leases.  The  definition  can  b<  foimd  on 
page  7674  of  the  Federal  Register,  vol- 
ume 40,  No.  36.  dated  Pridaj ,  February 
21,  1975.  The  definition  is  included  in  the 
proposed  rules  by  the  Departn  lent  of  the 
Interior. 

The  major  oil  companies  justify  joint 
ventures  by  saying  they  are  n  ecessary  to 
engage  in  such  partnership  so  tis  to 
share  the  large  risks  involvec  in  energy 
development. 

However,  the  Department  )f  the  In- 
terior has  found  that  there  is  !  ome  num- 
ber of  tracts  which  provide  adi  iquate  risk 
diversification  and  that  compinles  with 
large  exploration  budgets  may  be  able  to 
(rt>tain  adequate  diversification  without 
entering  into  joint  venture. 

Quoting  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's report: 

In  order  to  dMrelop  an  Wea  of  :he  number 
or  prospects  which  provWea  adequate  rL* 
diversification,  the  risk  assocla  ed  with  a 
company's  annual  rate  of  retu-n  Is  con- 
sklered.  It  is  abown  that  80  per  cat  of  this 
risk  Is  eliminated  If  25  iudepe^drat  pros- 
pects are  explored,  regardless  of  the  level  of 
risk  associated  with  each  pra^>ect.  Since 
little  additional  risk  reduction 
tatned  even  by  doubling  or  quadiupllng  this 
number,  exploration  of  at  least  2  5  pj'ospects 
l8  aBsumed  to  provide  adequate  4^k  dlversl- 
flcmtloB. 

In  order  to  be  cotnervatlve,  we 
that,  aanual  exploratlca  of  25  priispecta  Im- 
plies reserve  additions  oi  692.6  x^iUioii  bar 
rels  per  year,  which  Is  1.5  million 
day. 

Thus,  we  conclwle  that  a  compiiy  produc- 
ing 1.8  minion  b«rrels  per  day  off 
equivalent  gas  ts  adding  re««r\e 
lion  barrels,  and  thus  Is  Isfge  eiibugh  to  be 
exploring  23  typical  prospects  by  itself.  Such 
a  company  can  be  aaeumed  to  be  a<iequ*tely 
diversified  without  btddiug  Jointly  for 
prospects. 


It  is  from  these  figures  thit 
terior  Department  has  proposfd 
hlblt   joint  rentures   among 
largest  oil  ccmipanies,  or  _ 
million  barrels  per  day  or 
equivalent  in  natural  gas — 5 
feet  per  day  at  14.73  poimd ' 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Chaimian, 
the  first  recognition  of  the  pr(^lems 
volved  with  the  unlimited  ut 
joint  ventures  among  the  majo^ 
ing  these  majors  to  dominate 
opment  of  our  energj-  resouices. 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commlssior. 
FTC— reported  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  in  July  1973, 
that,  and  I  quote: 

Joint  bidding,  and  joiat  ventures  in  gen- 
eral, may  promote  competition  In  certain 
kinds  of  sttiratlons,  but  such  conduct  by 
large  petroleum  firms,  given  the  concentra- 
tion already  existing  la  the  hidustrr.  Is  de- 
cidedly anticompetitive. 

The  FTC  ah-eady  has  brought  suit 
against  the  eight  major  oil  firms,  charg- 
ing that  through  joint  ventures,  these 
companies  have  developed  mutual  inter- 
corporate interests  in  order  to  share  risks 
and  insure  monopoly  profits. 

The  FTC  admits  that  it  will  take  at 
least  several  years  before  the  outcome  of 
this  suit  is  determined. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  imme- 
diate future,  when  we  are  considering 
the  leasing  of  millions  of  acres  of  valu- 
able federal  energy  resources,  especially 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

My  amendment  deals  with  this  imme- 
diate problem  and  the  long-range  prob- 
lem—the problem  of  allowing  joint  ven- 
tures to  continue. 

The  time  for  action  on  regulating 
joint  ventures  Is  now.  not  In  5  or  10 
years,  after  literally  millions  of  acres  of 
Federal  enei-gy  lands  will  already  have 
been  leased. 

The  Interior  Department's  rules  are 
that  agency's  reaction  to  the  joint  ven- 
ture problem,  but  since  they  published 
the  proposed  rules  on  February  25,  1975, 
there  has  been  little  action  on  the  part 
of  this  agency  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Promulgation  of  these  rules  have  been 
twice  postponed.  My  amendment  will 
insure  there  Is  no  further  postponement. 

Also  In  the  Senate,  that  body's  Com- 
merce Committee  has  reported  out  fa- 
vorable S.  692,  which  prohibits  the  ma- 
jors from  entering  into  joint  ventures 
with  each  other  to  develop  federal  nat- 
ural gas  resources. 

The  Senate  committee  took  this  ac- 
tion after  recognizing  the  great  control 
these  firms  have  over  oui"  natural  gas 
resoui-ces  and  industry. 

The  committee  concluded,  and  I  quote: 
There  is  another  Important  reason  for  en- 
couragiBg  more  production  of  natural  gas  by 
the  Independents — to  strengthen  competitive 
forces  In  an  industry  that  Is  very  concen- 
trated and  in  a  position  to  administer  nat- 
ural gas  prices. 

On  the  House  side,  a  December  30, 
1974,  report  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Activities  of  Regulatory  Agencies  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  stated  that: 

Based  upon  the  testimony,  the  evidence, 
and  the  findings,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior .  .  .  promulgate  regulations  banning 
joint  bidding  by  major  oil  companies  with 
one  another. 

Time  and  again,  Mr.  Cliairraan,  expert 
witnesses  and  administration  spokesmen 
have  testified  to  the  crippling  effect  upon 
competition 

In  effect,  the  Department  has  decided 
that  its  accelerated  OCS  lease  schedule, 
joint  venture  bidding  possessing  "anti- 
competitive impacts"  which  should  be 
dealt  with  by  baxmlng  Joint  bidding  be- 
tween major  producers. 


In  regaid  to  the  argument  by  the  ma- 
jors that  enormous  risks  are  involved  in 
exploration  and  development  and  that 
they  need  Joint  ventures  to  share  these 
risks,  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagties 
that  risk  must  always  be  viewed  as  re- 
lated to  the  amoimt  risked  and  the  de- 
gree of  risk  associated  with  the  uncer- 
tainties of  resource  evaluation. 

According  to  Dr.  Vogely — 

Joint  bidding  facilities  this  kind  of  diver- 
sification of  risks  since  it  allows  participa- 
tion In  a  larger  number  of  leases  for  a  given 
exploration  budget. 

Dr.  Vogely  continued: 

On  the  other  hand  the  additional  risk 
reduction  achieved  through  dlveralficaUon 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller  with  increases 
in  the  number  of  leases  wholly  or  partly 
owned. 

In  reality,  the  largest  companlea  achieve 
very  little  additional  risk  reduction  from 
Joint  bidding.  Their  exploration  budgets  are 
so  large  as  to  allow  adequate  diversiacatlon 
of  risks  even  If  all  of  their  activity  were  car- 
ried out  on  a  wholly  owned  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  no  secret  that  onr 
energy  industiy  is  one  of  the  least  com- 
petitive In  this  country,  and  that  these 
eight  majors  possess  what  amounts  to  a 
virtual  stranglehold  over  the  industry. 

Let  me  Illustrate  from  statements  In 
a  June  1975  report  from  the  Department 
of  Interior: 

In  the  March  sale  Mobil  Oil  Company  bid 
jointly  in  different  groups  with  Texaco,  Chtif. 
Chevron  and  Amoco.  Thxis,  Mobil  through 
various  joint  bidding  arrangements  may 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  where 
four  other  major  oU  companies  were  bidding. 

In  this  March  sale,  27  tracts  were  won 
by  majors  bidding  jointly  with  other 
majors.  AH  27  tracts  were  won  by  groups 
connected  either  directly  or  indirectly 
with  each  other.  In  addition  almost  60 
percent  of  the  total  bids  tendered  in  this 
sale  involved  one  or  more  majors. 

The  independents,  although  they  can 
enter  into  joint  ventures  among  them- 
selves, cannot  match  the  majors  in  terms 
of  information  resources  and  sheer  eco- 
nomic and  production  power. 

By  continuing  to  freeze  out  their  com- 
petition, the  majors  perpetuate  their 
concentiation  and  power  a  virUial  mo- 
nopoly on  the  energy  industry. 

Let  me  provide  Uie  statistics  which 
demonstrate  this  convincingly: 

Just  last  year,  these  majors  produced 
70.2  percent  of  all  the  on  coming  from 
Federal  offshore  leases  In  this  country, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
The  majors  control  64  percent  of  all 
known  domestic  petroleum  reserve. 

They  accoimt  for  more  tiian  half  of 
all  the  crude  oil  currently  produced  in 
this  countiT. 

Of  all  the  natural  gas  produced  on 
Federal  offshore  leases,  these  majors 
control  38  percent. 

Of  all  acreage  now  leased  on  Federal 
oOshore  property,  30  percent  Is  owned 
by  these  same  majors. 

lliese  facts  and  figures  have  been 
documented  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  in  Senate  testimony  given  by  John 
Wilson,  former  chief  economist  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  following  data,  provided  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  is  clear  evidence 
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aiat  the  total  and  current  assets,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  outlined  is  But  what  the  gentleman  is  attempting 

yearly  profits  of  these  Individual  com-  a  virtual  stranglehold  by  eight  major  oil  is  that  lie  is  trying  to  circumscribe  the 

panies  are  more  than  enough  to  cover  companies  over  the  entire  Industry.  behavior  of  the  major  oil  companies, 

exploration  costs  for  the  companies  to  Due  to  their  incredible  financial  re-  which  I  think  is  behind  the  present  price 

explore  separately  or  engage  in  joint  sources,  wideranging  operations,  and  the  problems  that  we  have, 

ver.tures  with  Independent  oil  companies,  way  they  do  business  together,   these  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee 

/.Q7^  data  from  industry  financial  statements  firms  set  the  entire  tone  and  approach  of  will  support  the  amendment. 

comp.-^nv:                                  Total  Assets  this  industry  to  our  energy  dilemma.  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 

£:ixon  - - $31.1  biuton  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  effects  of  ate  the  gentleman's  comments. 

Texaco.-, — 17.  ibiuion  .such    partnerships    already   have    been  Tliat  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 

Mobil 14.0  bUllon  reco.^nized  by  the  Interior  Department,  is  designed  to  do. 

socai 11.6  bijuon  j^jg  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 

stand'a'rd'ofYnm^;::::::::     sigbuuon  senate  commerce  committee.  Chairman   will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I^eil   __      6.1  billion  It  IS  now  time  for  the  House  of  Repre-  Mr.  DODD.  Ye.^?,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Arco         III""""""'           6.1  bulion  .sentatives   to   come   to  grips  with   this  man  from  Texas. 

question.  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  As  I 

Total -  107.6  billion  What  tliis  amendment  would  do.  by  understand  it,  this  does  not  preclude  an 

Company                                Current  Assets  instructing  the  Secretary  to  complete  his  independent,  small  fii-m  from  Joint  bid- 
Exxon $14  8  billion  long-delayed  work  on  barring  joint  ven-  ding  with  the  major;  is  that  correct? 

Texaco  I '     6.7  billion  tures  among  the  majors,  is  force  these  Mr.  DODD.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mobil 5. 8  billion  majors  to  either  go  it  alone  in  their  lease  Mr.    CHARLES    WILSON    of    Texas. 

Socai 5.2  buiion  bidding  or  force  them  to  joint  ventures  Therefore,  all  the  gentleman  from  Con- 

Guif 5.8  billion  with  the  independents.  necticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is  doing  is  forbid- 

standard  of  Indiana.. 3. 1  buuon  vvhat  this  amendment  would  do  is  in-  ding  majors  from  joint  bidding  with  one 

^^^"  " 1  9  billion  crease  competition  and  participation  of  another? 

' the  independent  oil  companies  in  the  de-  Mr.  DODD.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Total    45.4bUUon  velopment  of  Federal  resources.  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 

Exploration  ^^  amendment  is  a  necessary  begin-  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Company:                                      Expenses  ^ing  step  to  restore  our  free  enterprise  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cliairman, 

Exxon        $360  million  system  and  should  result  in  better  pro-  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Texaco  - 1.9  billion  duction  and  ultimately  more  reasonable  Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mobii  - i48minion  prices  for  consumers.  man  from  Ohio. 

Socai i97mUilon  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  interested 

Gulf .-    255mmion  passage  of  this  amendment.  in  this  matter  with  respect  to  the  devel- 

standard  of  Indiana -    315  miuion  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  opment  of  the  Alaskan  finds.  The  reason 

^c"  - Not  av^iabie  gentleman  yield?  for  my  interest  is  that  I  understand  some 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  of  those  finds  were  on  Federal  lands. 

Total                                  3  8  billion  ^™"*  Michigan.  I  understand  most  of  them  were  de- 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under-  veloped  by  joint  efforts  with  some  of  the 
Company:                                       Profits  stand  this  is  an  amendment  on  which  major  oil  companies  making  the  invest- 

Exxon $3.1  billion  thg  gentleman  and  I  and  the  staff  have  ment. 

Mom'* lo  bmion  ^^'^  consultation;  am  I  correct?  I  do  not  think  this  body  will— at  least. 

Socai  .rrrmrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr    970  mimon  ^^-  dodd.  Tlie  gentleman  is  correct.  I  do  not  think  I  am  anxious  to  support  an 

Gulf 1.1  billion  Mr.  DINGELL.  The  amendment  pro-  amendment  which  would  have  prohibited 

standard  of  Indiana. 970  muiion  hibits  a  joint-venture  bidding  by  major  the  development  of  the  Alaskan  finds,  or 

Sheu 620miuion  oil  companies  one  with  another;  am  I  which  would  prohibit  in  the  case  of  the 

Afco Not  avauabie  correct?  Outer   Continental    Shelf    development 

~~7~~  Mr.  DODD.  The  gentleman  is  correct,  such  development  where  the  costs  may 

^°*"' ^-26  ouiion  Mr.  DINGELL.  And  it  covers  only  the  be  quite  high,  which  would  prevent  the 

The  problem  is  a  clear  one  and  also  a  eight  top  names;  is  that  correct?  putting  together  of  such  capital  posslbil- 

growing  one.  Mr.  DODD.  The  gentleman  is  correct,  ities  as  would  develop  this  area. 

The  June  1975  report  by  the  Interior  Mr.  DINGELL.  It  does  not,  however.  Can  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

Department  states  in  part,  that  the  pro-  ^  ^  understand  it,  preclude  Joint-venture  offer  me  any  information  or  reassurance 

portion  of  high  bids  tendered  by  Joint  bidding  by  any  major  oil  company  with  in  that  concern? 

ventures  involving  at  least  two  major  small  firms;  is  that  correct?  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  do  so. 

oil  companies  has  increased  substan-  Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  absolutely  correct.  In  the  first  place,  the  information  I 

tlally  since  the  December  1972  and  June  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  received,  regarding  the  areas  In  Al- 

1973  sales.  understand  it  further,  it  stands  upon  a  aska,  indicates  that  the  only  leases  that 

In  1972,  they  comprised  3  percent  and  Proposed  ruling  of  the  Department  of  have  been  granted  to  date  Involve  State 

8  percent,  respectively,  of  the  high  bids.  ^^^  Interior  relating  to  this  matter,  a  land.  There  has  been  no  leasing  of  any 

For  the  March  and  May  1974  sales  this  ruling  which  has  been  promised  for  a  Federal  property  in  Alaska, 

proportion  rose  to  24  percent  and  17  per-  Period  of  time  but  which  has  not  been  Then,  second,  the  arrangements  that 

cent,  respectively.  forthcoming  from  Interior?  were  made  on  even  the  State  lands  were 

The  problem  is  a  clear  one  and  a  per-  Mr.  DODD.  The  gentleman  is  correct,  not  those  that  would  follow  the  routine 

sistent  one.  According  to  the  Outer  Con-  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  pattern   of  Federal   leases   on  Federal 

tinental  Shelf  Office  in  New  Orleans,  ^^^^e  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  al-  property.  On  the  State  land  in  Alaska, 

these  eight  majors  have  leased  independ-  though  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment,  special  arrangements  were  created  for  an 

ently  or  through  Joint  ventures,  41  per-  **•  carries  out  the  recommendations  made  "exploration-development"      kind      of 

cent  of  the  tracts  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ^^  another  subcommittee  of  which  I  was  agreement   in   which   those   companies 

between  December  1973  and  May  1975.  chairman.  which  were  willing  to  undertake  the  ex- 

As  of  1973,  10  percent  of  all  the  ma-  I  do  not  personally  have  objection  to  ploration  to  determine  whether  there  was 

Jors'  owned  Federal  offshore  producing  the  proposal.  I  think  It  helps  the  bill.  any  oil  or  gas,  that  they  would  then  be 

leases  were  joint  ventures  among  these  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  allowed  to  share  In  a  certain  amount  of 

same  majors.  the  gentleman  yield?  the  development  of  those  resources,  if 

In  the  1968  sale  of  Federal  OCS  leases  Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  any  were  found.  It  was  within  the  State 

lor  the  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  channel,  man  from  New  York.  land  that  this  occurred. 

more  than  43  percent  of  the  total  tracts  Mr.    OTTINGER.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  I  am  Informed  that  the  Alaskan  flnd- 

sold  were  Joint  ventures  involving  Exxon,  would  just  Uke  to  congratulate  the  gen-  Ings  are  on  the  State  lands,  some  of 

standard   of  California,   and  Atlantic  tleman  on  a  very  excellent  amendment.  which  have  been  leased.  To  the  west  of 

Riclifleld.  It  Is  within  the  confines  of  this  bill.  the  area  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
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Is  the  naval  petroleum 
Federal,  and  which  has  not 
To  the  east  is  the  Arctic  Na 
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erly,  and  upon  which  no 
granted,  either. 

And  the  bay,  of  course, 
the  State  having  jurisdiction 
miles  offshore,  and  beyond 
have  been  no  leases  granted. 

I  recognize  what  the  gen 
Ohio  is  talking  about,  not 
Alaska,  but  where  there 
culty  in  the  extraction  of 
would  point  out  to  the 
Ohio  that  it  is  possible  to 
ventures  with  smaller 
does  not  prohibit  joint 
a  major  and  any  number 
independent  petroleum  com 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim(  i 
tieman  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr. 
and  by  unanimous  consent 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  adc$t 
utes.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  for  the  additionfljl 

Mr.  ChaJrman,  I  was  just 
the  point  is  that  the 
ter  into  joint  ventures.  AU 
to  do  is  to  get  more  of  th(! 
involved,  and  not  allow  the 
tion  that  there  lias  been 
majors,  to  enter  ir.to  joint 
such   massive  and 
through  which  they  are  abl^ 
completely    outmaneuver 
companies  v  ho  would  not 
wherewithal  to  get  involved 
ment  and  exploration  of  oil 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mi 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
genUeman  if  it  would  not 
under  Federal  regulations 
different  amendment  to  matte 
for  the  Department  of  the 
the  appropriate  Federal 
preference  to  those  who  ni 
enter  into  a  joint  ventuie 
Terence  order  related  to 
out    specifically    prohibitini ; 
companies  from   participa 
joint  venture? 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
have  asked  that  question  U 
curs  to  me  that  with  the  r 
the    proscriptions    that    we 
placed  under  pricing  in  th: 
that  it  may  be  possible  that 
ment   would   be   limited 
which  have  the  capital 
capital  formation  potential, 
opportunity  to  go  out  and 
frocn  participating.  Axul  tha 
in  effect,  discourage  the 
of  the  large  capital  resoui- 
be  needed  to  put  together 
opment  of  the  Outer 
areas,  or  Alaska,  that  are 
be  as  easy  as  the  Prudlioe 

Does  the  gentleman 
concern? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  I 
spoDse  to  the  gentleman  w 
the  record  and  the 
available,  shows  that  as  a 
assets  of  the  companies  tha 
production  figures  that  Iha^  e 
would  seem  to  negate  wha 
man  from  Ohio  Is  proposln 
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I  thank  the 
time, 
saying  that 
can  en- 
are  trying 
compfinies 
concentra- 
bdtween  these 
ventures  with 
power 
to  sliift  or 
1  he    smaller 
e  financial 
in  develop- 
ind  gas. 
Chairman, 
I  ask  the 
be  possible 
or  under  a 
it  possible 
Interior  or 
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n  ail  inter- 
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In  the  sense 


that  these  companies  do  hare  the  fi- 
nancial wherewithal  individually  to  enter 
into  these  leases  alone  or  with  other  in- 
dependents and  the  risk  factor  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  lessened  aiq^reciably. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
ameridment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted,  there  would  be  no  further 
development  of  the  oilfields  in  Alaska.  I 
can  say  that  without  any  reservation.  We 
have  gone  on  a  pipeline  that  was  sup- 
posedly to  cost  $900  million  to  $7  bilBon 
in  a  matter  of  5  years.  The  inflationary 
rate  of  development  in  our  fields  of  Alas- 
ka would  prohibit  any  future  develop- 
ment without  the  ability  of  the  large 
majors  to  become  involved  in  joint  ven- 
tures. I  cr.n  soy  this:  I  have  supported 
the  inderiendent  developers.  I  always 
liave,  and  I  always  will. 

But  we  are  talking  about  vast  quanti- 
ties of  dollars  on  Federal  lands,  not  State 
lands.  Prudhoe  Bay  is  State  land,  but 
approximately  94  percent  of  the  lands 
in  Alaska  are  still  controlled  as  Federal 
land  by  the  Federal  Government.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  can  a.5sure  the 
Member."- — and  I  have  stated  this  on  the 
floor  before — we  have  the  oil;  by  that  I 
mean  the  State  and  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 'that  owned  the  land  have  the 
oil  available  for  the  consumer.  It  is  there, 
but  the  Members  must  realize  that  we 
are  transporting  that  oil  approximately 
800  miles  further  than  some  of  the  oil  we 
are  delivering  to  the  ports  today  from 
foreign  coimtries.  We  are  tsdking  about 
temperatures  up  to  70  below  zero.  We 
are  talking  about  logistics  where  there  is 
no  existing  road  system,  where  needed 
supphes  can  only  be  flown  in  and  shipped 
in  by  water.  We  are  talking  about  pro- 
hibitive costs  and  about  the  moneys 
available  imder  the  measure.  Theie  will 
be  no  future  development,  neither  of  the 
lands  of  Alaska  nor  on  the  Golf  of  Alaska. 
If  the  Members  want  oil,  then  defeat 
this  amendment;  if  they  do  not  want  oil, 
then  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  tlie 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairmaa 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairmen, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonma 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Evidently  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXllI,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears.  Manbers  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  device. 
TTie  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 


QUORUIC   CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
five  Members  have  appeared.  A  quoriuu 
of  the  Committee  of  Uie  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  tinder  tl>e  call  shall  be  con- 
sidored  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

EECOSOEO    VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  206,  noes  207, 
answered  'present"  1.  not  voting  20,  as 
f  ollow.« : 

(Roll  No.  471 1 
AYES— 206 


.\baug 

Ford,  Tenu. 

Natcher 

Adams 

Fountain 

Neal 

/Uidabbo 

F-raser 

Netizi 

Alexauacr 

Gaydos 

Nix 

Ambro 

Glalmo 

Nolan 

.\nnunzio 

Gibbons 

Nowak 

Ashley 

Gilman 

Oberstar 

Aspin 

Ginn 

Obey 

AuCoiu 

Gonsale;' 

O'Hara 

Badillo 

Green 

O'NeUl 

Baldus 

Hall 

Ottinger 

Baucus 

Uauley 

Fatten,  N  J. 

B€ard,  R.I. 

Harkin 

Pattlsou,  N.Y. 

Bedell 

Harrinj^toii 

Perkins 

Bennett 

Harris 

Peyser 

Bergland 

Hawldns 

Pike 

Bertll 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Price 

BiRgrgl 

Hays,  Ohio 

BandaU 

Blngbani 

Hechier.  W.  Va 

Range! 

Blanchaid 

Heckler,  Mas>>. 

Rees 

Bl0\lill 

Hefner 

Reuss 

Bolanu 

Hein;', 

Richmond 

Bonker 

Helstoski 

Hiegle 

Brademas 

Holland 

Rod  i  no 

Brecklnrid^t 

Holt  zm  ail 

Roe 

Brinkley 

Howard 

Roucalio 

Brodhead 

Hubbard 

Rooney 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hughes 

Rosenthal 

Burke,  calil. 

Hungate 

Rostenkowski 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ichorrt 

Roush 

Burton,  John 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Burton,  Phllli 

p  Jenrette 

Russo 

Carney 

Johnson,  CAlif 

St  Germain 

Carr 

Jones.  Tenu, 

Sarbanes 

Clav 

Jordan 

Scheuer 

Cohen 

Karth 

Schroeder 

Collins,  CI. 

Kastenniripr 

Seiberllng 

Conte 

Keys 

Sharp 

Conyers 

Koch 

S  mon 

Corman 

Krebs 

Smith,  lovtt 

ComeU 

LaFaice 

Sniaiz 

Cotter 

Leggett; 

gpellman 

D'Amours 

Lehman 

Staggers 

Danle!5,  N.J. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

Davis 

McC.oskey 

James  V. 

Delanejr 

McFaU 

Stark 

Dellumfi 

McHugh 

Stokes 

Dent 

McKinney 

Stratton 

Derrick 

MacdonaiU 

Studds 

Digg3 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Dlngell 

Maguire 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mathls 

Thompson 

Downey,  NY. 

Hatotinaga 

Trailer 

Drinan 

Metcalfe 

Early 

Meyner 

Van  Deerlln 

Eckhardt 

Mezvinsky 

Vender  Veen 

Edgar 

Mitn 

Vaalk 

Edwards,  Cali 

1.  MUler,  CalU. 

EUborg 

Mineia 

Weaver 

Emery 

Mlnlsh 

WHson,C.  H. 

Brahs,  Iiid. 

Mink 

WUaon,Tex. 

Pary 

Mitchell.  Md. 

V^firth 

FaeceU 

Mnakley 

Wolff 

FIfiber 

MofTett 

Wright 

PttMan 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

WyiUer 

Flood 

Moss 

Tates 

Flmrlo 

Mottl 

Yatron 

Foley 

Murphy,  111. 

Young,  Ga. 

Pord,  Mich. 

Murtha 
NOES— 207 

Zefarettl 

Abdnor 

Archer 

Boggs 

Anderson, 

AnnstTOTig 

BOiliBg 

antt. 

Ashbrook 

Bowm 

Andenon,  m. 

BaXftUs 

Br«aux 

Andrewi,  N.C. 

Bauman 

Brooks 

Andrews, 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Broomfleld 

N.  Dak. 

Blester 

Brown,  Mich. 

July  SI,  1975 
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Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhiil 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

i^utler 

avron 

(;arter 

Casey 

Cedeibersi 

Cbappell 

Cisucy 

C.ausen. 

DonH. 
C.awson.  Dtl 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniel  son 
de  la  Garv:a 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing.  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
duPout 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Jngllsh 
Brienborn 
EM:h 

Eshlemau 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Flowers 
Porsythe 
Frenzet 
Frey 
Fuqua 
G(ridwater 
Ooodling 
Gradi£0ii 
Grassley 
Gude 
Gujrer 
Hagedorii 
Ha.ey 
Hamilton 
Kimmer- 

scbmidt 
Hannaloid 
Hansen 
Harsba 
Hastings 


Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlis 

Hlnsbaw 

Holt 

Howe 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jcnes,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okia. 

Kasten 

Kazeu 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ke'.chum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Landrimi 

Latta 

Levitas 

liiiton 

Lloyd,  Ca'.if. 

Long,  Lr. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujau 

McClory 

McColUster 

McCoimack. 

McDade 

McDonald 

McKay 

Madigan 

Uabon 

Mann 

Uartlu 

MazzoLi 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Milford 

MUIer.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Pepper 
Pettis 


Pldtle 

Poaga 

PresBler 

Prayar 

Pritcbard 

Quia 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Risen  hoover 

Roberts 

iiobinw>u 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeii 

Scbulze 

Sebelins 

Shipley 

Shriver 

duster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubil/ 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

.Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jasi 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurat 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUflon.  Bob 
Winn 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
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Jones,  Ala. 
Lent 
McBwen 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Byan 


Barrett  Jones,  Ala.  Steed 

Ml  Lent  Stephens 

Chisbolm  McBwen  Stuckey 

Evins,Teiin.       Murphy,  N.Y.     Teague 
Flynt  Patman,  Tex.     Udall 

I^llton 
Hibert 
Hortou 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Barrett  Tor,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mrs.  Chisbolm  for,  with  Mr.  Plynt  agalnat. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  Mr.  Teague 
against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AltENDMEWT  OTTERED  BT  MR.  AMBRO 

Ml-.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mt.  AtiBito:  Page 
230,  after  line  12.  Insert  the  foUowing: 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  aball.  by  rule,  pro- 
bibit  the  granting  of  any  right  to  develop 
natural  gas,  coal,  or  any  othar  mineral  de- 
posit on  Federal  lands  (other  than  crude  oil) 
to  any  vertically  Integrated  petroleum  com- 
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pany.  The  rules  required  to  be  promulgated 
ptirstiant  to  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  the 
granting  of  any  such  right  which  occurs  after 
the  60-day  period  which  begin.-!  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  slmll.  by  rule,  prohibit 
the  granting  of  any  right  to  develop  crude  oil 
on  Federal  land.s  to  any  vertically  Integrated 
petroleum  company  which  owne  or  controls, 
directly  or  through  affiliates,  mineral  deposits 
in  any  of  the  following  classes: 

(A)  coal.  Including  hydrocarbons,  but  ex- 
cluding coal  found  as  a  small  fraction  of  a 
deposit  containing  coal  and  other  market- 
able minerals. 

(Bi  uranium  and  other  fissionable  niiu- 
erals. 

(C)  natural  gas,  other  than  natm-al  gas 
which  is  produced  from  a  \\ell  from  which 
crude  oil  is  produced. 

(D)  oil  shale. 

(E)  geothermal  energy  resources. 

The  rules  required  to  be  promulgated  pur- 
.stiant  to  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  ttie 
granting  of  any  such  right;  which  occurs 
after  the  60-day  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  For  purposes  of   this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  'vertlcaUy  integrated  pe- 
troleum company"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  production,  refining,  and  mar- 
keting of  petroleum  products  (and  any  af- 
filiates  of   such   person). 

(B)  The  term  "affiliate"  with  respect  to  a 
vertically  Integi'ated  petroleum  company 
means  any  person  (I)  which,  directly  or  In- 
directly, controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  with,  any  vei'tlcally  inte- 
grated petroleum  company;  (11)  which  has  a 
.vlgiilflcant  ownership  Interest  in  any  ver- 
tically integrated  petrolelm  company;  or 
fill)  In  which  any  vertically  integrated  pe- 
troleum company  has  a  significant  owuer- 
sbip  Interest. 

(C)  The  term  '  siguiilcaut  owuerslilp  in- 
terest" means — 

(i)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  10 
percent  or  more  In  value  of  the  outstanding 
.<5tock  or  the  cspltal  as.'ets  of  such  corpora- 
tion. 

(11)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  10  per- 
cent or  more  Interest  In  the  profits  or  capital 
of  such  partnership, 

(ill)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  trust. 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  Inter- 
ests In  such  estate  or  trust,  and 

(Iv)  with  respect  to  any  other  unincor- 
porated asiioclatlon,  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  beneficial  Interests  or  assets  of  such  un- 
incorporated association. . 

Page  aso.  line  13,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

Mr.  AMBRO  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read, 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  encourages  competition  in 
the  petroleum  industry  to  make  available 
adequate  petroleum  products  and  energy 
supplies  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  and 
assures  that  tlie  resomces  owned  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  leased  in 
accordance  witli  free  enterprise  precepts. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  prohibits 
the  granting  of  a  lease  on  Federal  lands 
for  the  development  of  mineral  deposits 
other  than  crude  oil  to  a  vertically  inte- 
grated petroleum  company.  Further  the 
amendment  prohibits  granting  ci-ude  oil 
rights  on  Federal  lands  to  these  same 
petroleum  companies  if  they  own  or  con- 
trol coal,  uranium,  natural  gas,  oil  shale, 
and  geothermal  energy  re.'50urces.  The 


reasons  for  this  amendment  simply  stated 
are  that  if  we  turn  over  a  multitude  of 
energy  resources  to  a  few  of  tiie  large 
oil  companies,  tlieu  we  run  the  ver>- 
great  risk  of  undermining  this  Nation's 
free  enter)»-ise  system  and  we  provide  the 
potential  to  a  shared  monopoly  to 
strangle  tills  counU'y  economically. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  35  percent 
of  the  oil  and  gas,  50  percent  of  tlie  coal. 
85  percent  of  the  oil  shale.  50  percent  of 
the  uranium  and  some  60  peixent  of  the 
geothermal  energy  resources  are  contain- 
ed on  Federal  lands.  Recently  theie  has 
been  a  demand  for  acceleration  of  leas- 
ing of  oflshore  oil  and  gas  lands,  western 
coal  lands,  and  our  petroleum  naval  re- 
serves by  the  administration  under  pre&- 
.sure  by  the  ma.ior  oil  companies. 

Study  after  study,  report  after  report. 
Senate  and  Hou.se  committee  and  sub- 
committee hearing  after  hearing,  have 
all  provided  u.s  with  the  ominous  facts 
that  there  is  a  trend  toward  monopolis- 
tic control  of  a  range  of  energy  resouixes 
by  the  oil  companies.  The  major  oil  com- 
panies dominate  the  natural  gas  indus- 
tries, controlling  about  72  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  prcxiuction  and  reserve  own- 
ership, as  the  accompanying  charts 
clearly  indicate. 

The  major  oil  companies  own  or  con- 
trol 30  percent  of  the  domestic  coal  re- 
serves and  over  20  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic coal  capacity ;  over  50  percent  of 
the  uranium  reserves  and  25  percent  of 
uranium  milling  capacity;  they  are  fast 
acquiring  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and  water 
rights  throughout  the  country.  The  trend 
toward  concentrated  competing  fuel  re- 
sources is  causing  a  dangerous  monop- 
oly in  our  Nation's  fuel  supply  situation. 

As  a  result  buyers  are  forced  to  deal, 
in  effect,  with  a  single  suppher,  and 
.since  the  power  to  control  supply  is  Uie 
pcxwer  to  determine  prices,  and  since  we 
are  fast  approaching  an  absence  of  in- 
terfuel  competition,  then  consumers  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a  handful  of  giant 
corporations. 

Petroleum  firms  are  openly  moving 
toward  horizontal  Integration  in  the  en- 
eigy  field.  The  competition  among  alter- 
nate fuels  is  diminishing  to  the  point  of 
becoming  meaningless,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  act  and  act  now. 

Beyond  the  economically  subversive 
indicators  that  are  evidenced,  the  hori- 
zontal expansion  of  oil  companies  por- 
tends a  real  problem  with  respect  to  the 
efBcient  and  effective  availability  of  vi- 
tally needed  natural  resources. 

Because  of  current  leasing  practices, 
a  multitude  of  resources  are  transferred 
from  public  ownership  to  a  private  cor- 
poration. These  corporatloris,  the  oil 
companies,  then  sell  the  resomre  origi- 
nally leased  from  the  public  back  to  the 
public  at  prices  that  have  Httle  relation 
to  costs.  Speculators  who  front  for  the 
major  oil  companies  hold  leases  for  them, 
but  do  not  develop  or  utilize  their  rights 
until  it  Is  convenient  for  the  oil  com- 
panies. This  practice  should  be  stopped, 
but  with  respect  to  this  legislation,  what 
it  means  is  that  control  by  the  oil  com- 
panies of  leases  which  benefit  them  not 
to  develop  diminishes  that  which  would 
benefit  the  Ameiican  people  in  terms  of 
preater  available  energy  supplies. 

There  Is  evidence  that  oil  companies 
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arbitrarily  raise  coal  prices  in  line  with 
their  ability  to  charge  higher  prices  for 
oil.  There  is  evidence  that  interrelation- 
ships among  Integrated  oil  oompanles  in 
energy  resource  exploitation  constitute 
collusive  restraints  of  tradd.  And,  there 
15  evidence  that  if  this  trerd  continues, 
this  Nation  and  its  consumer.? — commer- 
cial, utility,  residential,  and  independent 
consumers — will  be  at  the  nercy  of  an 
oligopoly,  which  has  its  owr  self-serving 
goal  of  expansion  and  ma  ket  control. 
Certainly  this  is  not  in  the  be.st  interest 
of  tlie  American  people. 

In  conclusion,  this  ameniment  would 
either  require  vertically  in  egrated  pe- 
troleum companies  to  relinquish  their 
holdings  in  other  energy  resources  in 
order  to  acquire  leases  on  Federal  lands, 
or  if  they  are  unwUling  to  do  this,  to  then 
encourage  competition  for  these  leases 
in  a  variety  of  separate  ene  rgy  resource 
areas  among  hundreds  o  individual 
companies. 

Since,  historically,  these  independent 
companies  have  taken  the  ri  iks  and  have 
always  accounted  for  the  f  nding  of  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  nei.^  oil  in  this 
country,  then  we  can  assurie  that  they 
have  both  the  risk  capital  ar  d  the  know- 
how  to  develop  efficiently  ar  d  effectively 
federally  leased  lands  in  ord  !r  to  provide 
this  Nation  with  crude  oil.  cc  al.  uranium, 
natural  gas,  oil  shale,  and  geothermai 
energy  within  the  framewoik  of  a  com- 
petitive free  market  systen  ;  and  since 
this  is  what  this  amendmitnt  seeks  to 
do.  I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  M  '.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  yield  to  th  e  gentleman 
from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  M  ■.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  froii  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  su  pport  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  th«  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  I  appea:  to  my  rural 
colleagues,  if  they  are  f  amilli  ,r  with  what 
happens  to  farmers,  such  as  dairy  farm- 
ers, who  get  into  competition  in  a  ver- 
tically integrated  agricultural  business, 
then  they  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  talk  about  a  ;  ertically  in- 
tegrated energy  business,  people  who 
control  it  from  the  ground  tc  the  grocery 
shelves,  or  from  the  groun<  to  the  gas 
tank. 

They  kno'w  what  the  ver  ;ically  inte- 
grated agricultural  combine;  have  done 
to  the  independent  farmers.  All  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Aubro)  is  trying  to 
do  is  to  limit  this  in  the  en  ^rgy  area. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairrr  an.  y^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  yield  to  th  >  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  th  s  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  would  seem  to  me  tha ;  since  it  Is 
very  evident  that  in  30  or  40 :  rears  we  are 
going  to  be  needing  to  produ  :e  the  gaso- 
line and  whatever  fuel  is  goirig  to  be  used 
to  turn  combustion  engines  Iln  that  day 
from  synthetic  oil  and  coali  Instead  of 
discouraging  oil  companies  from  devel- 
oping their  resources,  we  should  be  en- 


couraging them  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  provide  a  coal  field  so  that  they 
will  have  mineral  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal, so  that  they  can  synthesize,  if  nec- 
essary, the  necessai-y  gasoline. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  my  view  the  complete 
opposite  is  true.  We  have  evidence  to 
indicate  that  due  to  the  domination  of 
coal  by  the  oil  companies  that  almost 
immediately  the  oil  companies  receive 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  oil  tliey  orchestrate 
as  well  a  diminution  in  the  extraction  of 
coal  resources,  thereby  diminishing  tlie 
availability  because  of  their  own  self- 
interests  of  alternate  energy  sources  and 
they  al.so  increase  the  price  of  coal.  So 
I  disagree  completely-  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman must  disagiee  because  of  his 
amendment.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
find  in  30  or  40  years 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleague  who  has  offered  this 
amendment,  it  is  a  very  bad  amendment 
which  should  be  rejected  by  the  House. 
The  House  just  rejected  a  similar  amend- 
ment. It  provides  the  Secretary  would  by 
rule  prohibit  granting  of  any  right  to  de- 
velop natural  gas,  coal,  or  any  other  min- 
eral deposit  on  any  Federal  lands  to  any 
vertically  integrated  petroleum  com- 
pany: a  company  that  has  mining  and 
refining  and  distributing  capability. 

The  amendment  further  provides  the 
Secretary  would  by  rule  prohibit  the 
right  to  develop  crude  oil  on  Federal 
lands  to  any  vertically  integrated  petro- 
leum company  which  owns  mineral  de- 
posits, in  any  of  these  categories:  coal, 
including  hydrocarbons,  uranium,  oil, 
natural  gas,  oil  shale,  and  geothermai 
energy  resources. 

This  goes  far  too  far.  I  think  we  would 
severely  hurt  the  development  of  mineral 
resources  of  public  lands  and  would  con- 
tribute significantly  to  a  curtailment  of 
the  development  of  energy  resources  of 
this  Nation  and  hurt  the  development  of 
oil,  coal,  natural  gas,  uranium,  and  other 
mineral  resources  Including  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metals. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  amendment  and  I 
regret  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  my 
respect  for  the  author,  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
share  the  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  five  quick  rea- 
sons why  this  amendment  is  undesirable. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  oil  in  the  coun- 
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try  comes  from  independent  producers 
now.  We  do  not  have  the  problem  of  con- 
centration in  the  oil  industry  that  some 
people  seem  to  think  we  have  on  that 
basis.  So  while  they  would  not  be  affected 
there  is  a  capital  need  for  some  of  the 
large  producers  in  this  country  to  de- 
velop the  exotic  and  expensive  kind  of 
development  which  is  covered  in  this 
amendment.  Research  and  development 
competence,  the  need  for  exploration  in 
the  expensive  and  difficult  areas  is  going 
to  require  a  vast  amount  of  capital.  Fu- 
ture energy  development  will  be  high- 
cost  development  again  particularly  in 
the  exotic  areas  which  are  covered  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I  might  say  al.so  that  tliere  is  a  con- 
centration definition  which  is  generally 
applied  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  major 
indu.stries. 

The  ba.sic  criteria  as  to  whether  a 
market  is  workably  competitive  is  the 
so-called  "eight-firm  concentration" 
which  means  that  when  eight  firms  have 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  sales,  there 
are  questions  as  to  whether  normal  mar- 
ket forces  are  adequate  to  sufficiently  as- 
sure a  reasonably  competitive  market. 

In  the  natural  gas  industry  we  find 
one  of  the  highest  concentrations  in  the 
energy  field,  but  in  1972  approximatelj' 
70  percent  of  the  gas  was  produced  by 
22  domestic  producers,  so  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  and  sales  of  nat- 
ural gas  at  least  it  appears  very  clear 
that  there  is  significant  competition  in 
the  market,  and  the  "eight-firm  concen- 
tration" does  not  apply. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Miss  Jor- 
dan). 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  in- 
nocently in  purpose  is  nevertheless  of- 
fered in  the  wrong  place.  The  thrust  of 
it  would  be  to  discourage  monopolistic 
practices  by  vertically  integrated  oil 
companies. 

The  Monopoly  and  Commercial  Law 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
House  Judiciary  right  now  is  undertak- 
ing hearings  with  a  view  toward  legisla- 
tion which  will  attack  the  problem  of 
monopolistic  practices  and  concentra- 
tions in  the  oil  Industi-y.  I  think  not  un- 
til we  can  complete  a  very  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  discover  how  far  afield 
this  problem  of  integration  and  anti- 
competitive practices  goes  can  we  act  on 
the  basis  of  somid  and  reasoned  judg- 
ment, and  in  this  instance  this  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
have  one  point  to  make,  that  has  to  do 
with  the  comment  of  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Texas.  This  deals,  one 
must  be  aware,  with  regulation  only  of 
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federally  owned  lands  and  leases  accru- 
ing thereto.  The  subject  has  been  studied 
to  death.  Having  said  that,  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide,  but  it  is  too  long  a  list 
to  read,  anyone  with  the  sources  from 
subcommittee  after  committee  hearing 
after  hearing  with  respect  to  this  entire 
subject  of  oligopolistic  control  and  the 
debilitating,  infiationary,  horrendous  ef- 
fect cf  oil  company  control  over  our 
energy  resources. 

When  we  deal  in  another  area  with 
divesture,  the  gentlelady  is  right;  but 
when  we  are  dealing  with  tlie  use  of 
federally  owned  lands,  it  is  a  different 
proposition  and  this  amendment  is  both 
appropriate  and  relevant.  The  control  of 
the  land  owned  by  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  resources  attendant  thereto 
is  one  of  the  most  important  question* 
policvmakers  must  address. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  really  have  to  remember  that 
the  only  issue  here  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  let  tliese  vertically  integrated 
conglomerate  corporations  raike  Federal 
people's  land.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
divesture.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  anti- 
trost.  It  just  says  we  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  level  of  competition  in  the  opera- 
tion and  the  profitmaking  from  the  peo- 
ple's land  and  the  wonderful  minerals 
that  are  below  the  land  that  belong  to 
the  people.  It  does  not  get  into  antitrust. 
It  does  not  get  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
marketplace.  It  just  says  the  free  market- 
place system  will  operate  on  people's 
land,  because  it  does  not  operate  in  too 
many  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  SC:heUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  more  worthy  national  goal  than 
compelling  stationary  energy  consumers 
to  move  away  from  oil  and  gas  and  to- 
ward coal.  We  may  have  a  25-  or  30-year 
supply  of  oil.  It  may  be  less  than  that. 
We  probably  have  a  500-  or  600-year  sup- 
ply of  coal.  So  it  is  essential  that  we 
structure  incentives  to  move,  at  least,  all 
stationary  consumers  of  energy,  that  is, 
homes,  businesses,  office  buildings,  fac- 
tories, schools,  hospitals,  and  apartment 
houses,  away  from  oil  and  gas  and  to- 
ward coal. 

Now,  the  control  of  coal  by  the  oil  and 
gas  producers  means  that  as  the  price  of 
oil  goes  up  due  to  the  Arab  oil  boycott 
and  shortages  and  oligopolistic  control 
of  oil  and  gas,  so,  magically  enough,  be- 
cause of  that  control,  tlie  price  of  coal 
has  gone  up,  too. 

I  remember  when  the  coal  operators 
were  making  money  at  $5  and  $6  a  ton 
a  couple  years  ago.  Now  coal  has  dou- 
bled, tripled,  quadrupled,  to  $20  and  $25 
a  ton.  There  Is  actually  no  rhyme  or  rea- 
son for  this,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
ofl  producers  control  the  price  of  coal.  As 
long  as  we  permit  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies from  owning  major  soturces  of 
coal,  so  long  will  we  insure  that  coal  win 
never  compete  pricewise  with  oil.  We  in- 
sure that  price  competition  by  cheap  coal 
will  not  be  effective  to  Induce  large  sta- 
lionaiy  users  of  oil  and  gas  to  convert 


from  oil  to  coal,  which  is  an  mgent  arnl 
essential  national  need. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Ciaairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  Saturday  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  in  Harlan,  Ky.,  where 
coal  was  selling  at  $13  and  $14  a  ton.  The 
coal  operators  gave  1,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
Shiiners  gave  a  barbecue.  I  auctioned 
the  coal.  It  bi'ought  $25  per  ton  through 
the  benevolence  of  the  buyer,  Mr.  Etha 
Blanton.  of  Wallins.  The  total  receipts 
$25,000  are  to  be  given  to  the  Crippled 
Children's  Hospital  and  Burn  Center  in 
Lexington. 

Through  the  goodness  of  the  people 
and  the  benevolence  of  some  of  the  buy- 
ers, we  did  secure  a  price  of  $25  a  ton  for 
a  thiusand  tons,  but  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  price  of  coal  now  is 
$14  a  ton,  or  even  a  little  less,  and  that 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are 
working.  Actually,  we  have  an  oversup- 
ply  of  coal  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  delighted  to  j-ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
about  our  Nation's  "energy  crisis."  This 
crisis,  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  during  the  past  I'a  years,  is  di- 
rectly related  to  this  Nation's  high  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  production. 

Such  a  dependence  has  caused  this  Na- 
tion to  import  a  disproportionate  amotmt 
of  the  vital  energy  which  fuels  our 
homes,  industries,  automobiles,  and  mass 
transit. 

It  seems  foolish  to  me  to  trust  un- 
predictable Mideast  nations  with  control 
of  so  much  of  the  valuable  energy  re- 
sources which  are  vital  to  our  national 
interest.  All  developed  nations  in  the 
world  are  extremely  dependent  upon  en- 
ergy for  their  economic  well  being  and 
our  Nation  is  no  exception. 

It  seems  only  logical,  therefore,  that 
this  Nation  must  break  its  energy  bond- 
age to  the  oil-rich  Mideast  nations.  It 
must  minimize  its  dependence  on  for- 
eign supplies  of  energy  by  developing 
and  utilizing  energy  sources  within  its 
borders.  In  this  way,  I  suggest,  will  our 
Nation  begin  to  solve  its  energy  crisis. 

How  is  this  to  be  done,  some  ask? 
Where  can  this  Nation  find  the  energy 
suppUes  necessary  to  fuel  our  technologi- 
cal and  industrial  development  for  the 
future?  The  partial  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  a  four-letter  word — coaL  Coal  in  the 
Midwest,  coal  in  the  West,  coal  In  Ap- 
palach'a,  coal  In  Pennsylvania — almost 
437  billion  tons  of  coal  reserves  exist 
within  our  twrders  according  to  a  back- 
ground paper  prepared  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Our  Nation  has  not  widely  tapped  this 
treasure  of  coal,  but  has  instead  sought 
to  tap  the  sands  of  Arabia  for  what  had 
been  until  recently,  cheap  oil.  However, 
the  events  of  the  past  Hi  years  have 
shown  that  this  policy  has  been  foolish 
and  that  if  continued,  will  eventually 
result  In  further  hardship  for  many  of 
our  citizens. 


For  the  fact  remains  that  this  Nation 
simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  pay 
for  the  energy  bill  which  is  presented  to 
us  monthly  by  the  Mideast  oil  nations. 
Therefore,  we  must  commence  a  wise 
and  cai-ef  ul  development  program  of  the 
vast  coal  resei-ves  within  oin-  borders, 
keeping  in  mind  that  environmental 
safeguards  must  be  followed.  Advanced 
technology  exists  which  can  allow  for 
sucli  a  progi'am. 

According  to  Mr.  Alwin  B.  Newton,  an 
expert  in  energy  matters,  a  known  proc- 
ess of  micronation  of  coal  could  allow 
the  United  States  to  economically  aud 
efi&ciently  tap  its  vast  coal  reserves.  And 
the  coal  which  would  be  extracted  would 
be  virtually  without  pollutants. 

This  is  because  the  process  of  microna- 
tion reduces  any  coal  to  a  uniform  micro- 
scopic shape  and  allows  the  removal  of 
imcombustible  materials  such  as  dirt, 
aih  and  sulfur,  which  arc  pollutants. 

Micronation.  however,  is  not  the  only 
process  available  for  the  utilization  of 
oui'  coal  reserves  for  eneigy.  There  is  a 
process  of  coel  gasification  which  is  pres- 
ently available  for  use  in  this  Nation. 
Some  13  nations  in  Eiu-ope,  Africa,  and 
Asia  presently  use  the  process  of  coal 
gasification,  but  it  is  infrequently  utilized 
in  tills  Nation. 

I  can  remembei'  vividly  of  a  time  not 
too  lone  ago,  when  there  was  a  coal  gas- 
ification plant  in  my  hometown  of  Perth 
Amboy.  Millions  of  tons  of  coal  were 
carried  to  it  by  tlie  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  that  coal  gasification  plant 
provided  fuel  for  himdreds  of  customers 
in  the  area.  With  the  great  shortage  of 
natural  gas  which  confronts  our  Nation, 
this  process  should  be  more  frequently 
utilized  in  the  future. 

Coal  can  also  be  used  to  make  the 
equivalent  of  crude  oil,  which  could  be 
used  to  fuel  our  automobiles  and  mass 
transit.  I  can  well  remember  that  the 
German  Government  during  World  War 
II  expended  enormous  amounts  of  monfy 
to  develop  a  coal  conversion  process  for 
gasoline.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Na- 
tion's technology  could  bo  harnessed  to 
more  economically  and  efficiently  im- 
prove the  coal  conversion  process  for 
gasoline. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  existing 
technological  tools  that  our  Nation  can 
presently  utilize  for  the  tapping  of 
America's  coal  reserves  for  energy — 
energy  which  Is  so  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being.  Even  though  other 
future  sources  of  energy  remain  to  be 
t£4)ped — among  them  solar  power  and 
nuclear  fuston — coal  reserves  are  pres- 
ently in  such  abinidance  that  a  wise  and 
careful  development  of  them  could  par- 
tially solve  our  energy  crisis.  Cbal  helped 
to  fuel  our  Industrial  revolution  and  to 
make  us  a  greater  world  power.  It  is  now 
needed  to  keep  our  industrial  develop- 
ment second  to  none  and  to  Iteep  our 
Nation  economically  sound  In  the  world 
community. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  CTialrman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  tn 
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dealing  with  the  national  energy  prob- 
lem it  Is  imperative  that  the  Interchang- 
abillty  of  fuels  be  considered  and  that 
one  direct  a  national  energy  policy  to- 
ward the  substitution  of]  those  fuels 
which  are  in  plentiful  suFiply  domesti- 
cally. Since  petroleum  prices  are  higher, 
some  of  the  fuels  which  are  available 
from  domestic  sources  are  actually  much 
cheaper  than  petroleum  products.  Of 
course  motor  vehicles  whichf  do  not  travel 
the  same  route  on  a  regular  basis  and 
certain  kinds  of  mechanical  devices  must 
be  powered  by  a  movable,  available,  and 
easily  handled  type  of  energy  such  as 
petroleum.  However,  many  of  the  big 
petroleum  users  in  this  dountry  have 
been  those  which  could  have  used  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  fuel. 

In  view  of  the  tremendouR  importance 
of  the  possible  substitution  of  fuels,  I 
have  asked  the  Library  ofT Congress  to 
prepare  an  analysis  showing  the  possi- 
bilities for  substitution  for  different 
fuels,  using  the  British  ttiermal  unit 
as  the  common  unit  for  comparison,  and 
expressing  the  comparison  in  terms  of 
prices  per  million  Btu.  I  have  now  re- 
ceived these  tables  comparing  the  energy 
contents  and  prices  for  crudfe  oil,  natural 
gas,  coal  and  electricity.  Th(!  conversions 
are  based  upon  fuel  energy  c  on  tents  used 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  In  recent 
analysis  but  the  tables  hate  been  pre- 
pared by  specialists  at  th^  Library  of 
Congress.  So  that  all  maj-j  have  these 
valuable  tables  for  their  us^  during  this 
period  of  developing  an  eoer^'y  policy, 
I  include  them  in  the  REcom)  as  follows : 
Table  1.  AbbrevUitia  ns 


ruse 


B.  bbl  equal  barrels  (42  TJ.8, 
Btu    equal     British     thermal 

•mount  of  energy  needed  to 

perature  of  one  p>ound  of  water 

Fahrenheit, 
gal   equal    gallon    (U.S.). 
hp  equal  horsepower,  1  bp 
hpbr  equals  horsepower  hour 

kwbr. 

kw  equal  kilowatt,  or  1,000  wt^ia. 
kwhr  equal  Ulowatt  hour, 
lb  equal  pound. 
MCP  eqwal  thousand  cubic 
MMCF  equal  million  cubic 
Q  equal  quadrillion  Btu,  IQ 
T  equal  shcnt  ton.  2,000  lbs. 
w  equal  watt,  a  basic  energj 
$/B  equal  dollars  p>er  barrel 
♦/kwhr  equal  dollars  per  kilo^tatt 
9/MCF  equal  dollars  per 

feet. 
♦/T  equal  dollars  per  ton. 


gal.). 

unit,     the 

the  tem- 

by  one  degree 


'  '46  watts. 
1  hi*jr^.748 


I  iti  t. 
tett. 

=  10»  Btu. 

unit. 

hour. 
th{>usand  cubic 


Tablx  2.  Comparative  energy  contents  of  coal, 
oil,  natural  gat  and  ele'itricitp 

I  ton  bituminous  coal  equals  23  million 
Btu. 

1  pound  bituminous  coal  equkl  11,500  Btu. 

1  tou  subbltunUnous  coal  equal  17  mUUon 
Btu. 

1  pound  Bubbltumlnous  coal  equal  8,500 
Btu. 

1  ton  lignite  equal  13.5  million  Btu. 

I  pound  lignite  equal  6,760  Bt  u. 

1   barrel  crade  oil  equal  6.8  mUlUm  Btu. 

1  barrel  distillate  fuel  oU  (inc^dlng  diesel) 
equal  5.83  million  Btu. 

1  barrel  residual  fuel  oil  eqjial  62fl  mil- 
lion Btu. 

1  barrel  liquefied  petroleum  ^  equal  4.01 
nUUlon  Btu. 

1  gaUon  liquefied  petroleuii  gas  equal 
95..500  Btu. 


1  barrel  gasoline  equal  5.26  million  Btu. 

I  gallon  gasoline  equal  125,500  Btu. 

1  pound  UjOg*  equal  170  mUllon  Btu. 

1,000  cubic  feet  natural  gas  equal  1.0  mil- 
lion Btu. 

1  Kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  equal  3,412 
Btu. 

1  horsepowerhour  of  mechanical  energy 
equal  2,645  Btu;  0.748  kwhr. 

1  million  Btu  equal  0.17  B.  crude  oil;  7.1 
gal.  crude  oU;  1,000  MCP  natural  gas;  0.043 
T.  bituminous  coal;  86  lbs.  bituminous  coal; 
293  kwhr;  393  hphr. 

TABLE  3.-C0NVERSI0N  OF  COAL  PRICE  FROM  DOLLARS 
PER  TON  TO  DOLLARS  PER  MILLION  BTU 


Price  of  coal 


Price  per  million  Btu' 

Bituminous    Subbitumi- 
coal      noiucoti 


Lignite 


Jl  per  ton 

15  per  ton 

$6  per  ton 

j7  per  ton 

$8  per  ton 

J9  per  ton 

JIO  per  ton 

}11  per  ton 

tl2perton  ... 

$13  per  ton 

$14  per  ton 

$15  per  ton 

$16  per  ton 

$17  per  ton 

$18  per  ton 

$19  per  ton 

$20  per  ton 

$22  per  ton 

$24  per  ton 

$26  per  ton 

$28  per  ton 

J30  per  ton 

$32  per  ton 

$34  per  ton 

$36  per  ton 


$0.04 
.22 
.26 
.30 
.35 
.39 
.43 
.49 
.52 
.56 
.61 


.74 

.78 

.83 

.87 

.96 

1.04 

1.13 

1.21 

1.30 

1.39 

1.48 

1.57 


$0.06 

$0.07 

.30 

.37 

.35 

.44 

.41 

.52 

.47 

.59 

.53 

.66 

.58 

.74 

.65 

.81 

.71 

.88 

.76 

.96 

.82 

1.04 

.88 

1.11 

.94 

1.18 

1.00 

1.26 

1.06 

1.33 

1.12 

1.41 

1.17 

1.48 

1.30 

1.63 

1.41 

1.77 

1.53 

1.93 

1.65 

2.07 

1.76 

2.22 

1.88 

2.37 

2.00 

2.52 

2.12 

2.67 

'  Price  per  million  Btu  equals  price  per  ton  over  Btu  per  ton 
of  coal  equals  {1  per  ton  over  23,000,000  Btu  per  ton  equals 
$0.04  per  million. 

f4ote:  Energy  contents  used  were:  Bituminous  coal  at  23,000,< 
000  Btu  per  ton;  subbituminoos  coal  at  17,000,000  Btu  per  ton; 
and  lignite  at  13,500,000  Btu  per  ton.  Sample  calculation  for 
bituminous  coal  at  $1  per  ton. 


TABLE  4.-C0NVERSI0N  OF  PRICE  CRUDE  OIL  AND  DISTIL- 
LATE FUEL  OIL  FROM  DOLLARS  PER  BARREL  TO  DOLLARS 
PER  MILLION  BTU 


Per  million, 
Btut 


Per  barrel 


Per  million 
BU 


|1  per  barrel.. 
$2  per  barrel.. 
$3  per  barrel.. 
$4  par  barrel.. 
$5  per  barrel.. 
$6  per  barrel.. 
$7  per  barrel.. 
$8  per  barrel.. 
$9  per  barrel.. 
$10  per  barrel. 


$0.17 

.34 

.52 

.69 

.86 

1.03 

1.21 

1.38 

1.55 

1.73 


$11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


$1.89 
2.07 
2.24 
2.41 
2.58 
2.76 
2.93 
3.10 
3.27 
3.44 


■  Price  per  minion  Bto  equals  price  per  barrel  over  Btu  per 
banel  equals  $1  per  barrel  over  5,800,000  Btu  per  barrel  equals 
$0.17  per  mitiioa  Btu. 

Note:  1  barrel  of  crude  oil  contains  5,800,000  Btu.  Sample 
calculation  for  oil  at  $1  per  barrel. 


Table  5.  Conversion  or  residual  fuel  oil  price 
from  dollars  per  gallon  to  dollars  per  mil- 
lion Btu 

Dollars  per  barrel:       Dollars  per  million  Btu 
1      - $0.16 


4 
6 
6 
7 


.32 
.48 
.64 
,79 
.95 
1.11 


*  In  a  boiling  water  reactor  using  feed  at 
0.2  short  tons/yr./Mwe. 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


1.27 
1.48 
1.59 
1.78 
1.90 
2.07 
2.23 
2.38 
2. 54 
2.70 
2.86 
8.02 
3.18 


Notes:  1  barrel  of  residual  fuel  oil  contains 
6.29  million  Btu.  Sample  calculation  for  rest- 
dual  fuel  oil  at  $1.00/bbl. 

Price  per  million  Btu = price  per  barrel/ 
Btu  per  barrel =MOO/bbI/  6.29  million 
Btu  =; $0.16  per  million  Btu. 


Table  6.  Conversion  of  gasoline  price  from 
dollarn  prr  gallon  to  dollars  per  million  Btu 

Dollars  per 
Dollars  per  gallon:  million  Btu 


$0.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.68 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
•  72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 


»2.40 
2. 56 
2.72 
2.88 
8.04 
3.30 
3.36 
3.62 
3.6t 
3.84 
4.00 
4.16 
4.33 
4.48 
4.64 
4.80 
4.96 
6.12 
5.38 
5.44 
S.60 
6.78 
8.02 
6.08 
8.34 
6.40 


Note:  1  gallon  of  gasoline  contains  .12S 
million  Btu.  Sample  calculation  for  gasoline 
at  80.30  1  gallon. 

Price  per  million  Btu  equals  price  per  gal- 
lon/Btu  per  gallon  equals  80.3O/.125  million 
Btu,  gallon  equals  $2.40  per  million  Btu. 

TABLE  7.-C0NVERSI0N  OF  NATURAL  GAS  PRICE  FROM 
DOLLARS  PER  THOUSAND  CUBIC  FEET  TO  DOLURS  PER 
MILLION  BTU 


Price  of  gas 


Per  million 
Btu< 


Per  MCF 


Per  milllott 
Btu 


$0.10  per  MCF., 
$0.20  per  MCF. 
$0.30  per  MCF. 
$0.40  per  MCF. 
$0.50  per  MCF. 
{0.60  per  MCF. 
$0.70  per  MCF., 
$0.80  per  MCF. 
J0.90  per  MCF.. 
$1  per  MCF.... 
$1.20  per  MCF., 
$1.40  per  MCF., 
$1.60  per  MCF.. 
$1.80  per  MCF., 
$2  per  MCF.... 


$0.09 

.19 

.29 

.38 

.48 

.58 

.67 

.77 

.87 

.96 

1.16 

1.35 

1.55 

1.74 

1.93 


$2.20 
2.40 
2.60 
2.80 
3.00 
3.20 
3.40 
3.60 
3.80 
4.0O 
4.20 
4.40 
4.60 
4.08 
5.00 


$2.13 
2.32 
2.52 
2.71 
2.90 
3.10 
3.29 
3.49 
3.  St 
3.87 
4.07 
4.26 
4.4t 
4.65 
4.84 


'  Price  per  million  Btu  equals  price  per  MCF  over  Btu  per 
MCF  equals  $0.10  per  MCF  over  1,032,000  Btu  par  MCF  equals 
$0.09  per  million  Btu. 

Note:  1  MCF  contains  1,032,000,000  Btu  Sample  calculahon 
(or  gas  at  }0,10  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
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Table  8. — Conversion  of  price  of  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  from  dollars  per  barrel  to 
dollars  per  million  Btu 

Dollars  per 

Dollars  per  gallon:  million  Btu 
$0.02   $0.21 


.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 


.42 
.63 
.84 
1.06 
1.26 
1.47 
1.68 
1.89 
2.11 
2.32 
2.53 


.26  , 2.74 

.28  2.95 

.30  .- 3.16 

.32  3.37 

.34  3.68 


.48  5.05 

.60 5.26 

.52  5.47 

.54  5.68 

.56  5.89 

.58  6.11 

.60  6.32 

.62  L 6.53 

.64  6.74 

.66  6.95 

.68  7.16 

.70  7.37 

Note. — One  gallon  of  propane  contains  .095 
million  Btu.  Sample  calculation  for  proppne 
at  $0.02  gallon. 

Price  per  million  Btu  equals  price  per  gal- 
lon Btu  per  gallon  equals  $0.02  gallon  .095 
million  Btu  gallon  equals  $0.21  per  million 
Btu. 


0,004 _      1.17 

0.005  .1 1.46 

0,006 1.  76 

0.007 2.05 

0.008 2.34 

0.009 2.64 

0010 2.93 

0.02 5.86 

0.03 8.79 

0,04 11.72 

0.05 14.65 

0.06 

0.07 .. 

0.08 

0.09 

0.10 

0.11 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 


17. 

58 

20 

52 

23 

<"5 

26 

38 

29 

?1 

32 

24 

35 

17 

38 

10 

41 

03 

.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 


3.79 
4.00 
4.21 
4.42 
4.63 
4.84 


Table  9.— Conversion  of  electricity  price 
from  dollars  per  kilowatt  hour  to  doll:,rs 
per  million  Btu 

Dollars  per  Kwhr:        Dollars  per  million  Btu 

$0.001 $0.  2& 

0.002 0.58 

0.003 0.88 

TABLE  10.-  BTU  PRICE  AND  COMMON  UNIT  PRICES 
(In  dollars  per  unit, 


0.15 43.06 

Note:  One  Kwhr -3.41 2  Btu.  Sample  cal- 
culation for  electricity  at  $0,001  per  kilowatt 
hour  (1  mill  per  kilowatt  hour). 

Price  per  million  Btu  equals  price  per 
kilowatt  hourxl  million,  Btu  per  kilowatt 
hour;  equals  $0.001 'Kwhrv  10»  3.412  Btu 
/Kwhr  equals  $0.29  per  million  Btu. 


Ml  (million) 

Ton  of  coal 

Barrel  of  oil 

Pound  Of  U,0|j ' 

Gas(M=cO 

Electricity 
(kilowatthour) 

Barrel  of  residual 
fuel. 

Gallon  of  gasoline 

Gallon  of  liquified 
petrol  gas 

0.10 

2.30 

0.58 

17.00 

O.IO 

0.00034 

0.63 

0.013 

0.010 

.20 

4.60 

1.16 

34.00 

.2! 

.  00068 

1.26 

.025 

019 

.30 

6.90 

1.74 

51.00 

.31 

.0010 

1.88 

.037 

.028 

.40 

9.20 

2.32 

68.00 

.41 

.0014 

2.52 

.050 

.038 

•52 

11.50 

2.90 

85.00 

.52 

.0017 

3.15 

.062 

.047 

.60 

13.80 

3.48 

102.  CO 

.62 

.0020 

3.77 

.075 

.057 

.70 

16.10 

4.06 

119.00 

.72 

.0024 

4.40 

.087 

066 

.80 

18.40 

4.64 

136.00 

.82 

.0027 

5.03 

.100 

076 

.90 

20.70 

5.22 

153.00 

0.93 

.0031 

5.66 

.112 

085 

1.00 

23.00 

5.80 

170.00 

1.03 

.0034 

6.29 

.125 

.095 

1.20 

27.60 

6.% 

204. 00 

1.24 

.6041 

7.55 

.150 

114 

1.40 

33.20 

8.12 

238.00 

1.44 

.0048 

8.81 

.175 

133 

1.60 

36.80 

9.28 

272.00 

1.65 

.005S 

10.06 

.200 

152 

1.80 

41.40 

10.44 

306. 00 

1.86 

.0061 

11.32 

.225 

.171 

2.00 

46.00 

11.50 

340  00 

2.06 

.0068 

12.58 

.250 

.190 

2.20 

50.60 

12.76 

374.  90 

2.27 

.0075 

13.84 

.275 

209 

2.40 

55.20 

13.92 

408.00 

2.48 

.0682 

15.10 

.300 

.228 

2.60 

59.80 

15.08 

442.00 

2.68 

.0089 

16.35 

.325 

.247 

2.80 

64.40 

16.24 

476. 00 

2.89 

.0C9S 

17.61 

.350 

266 

3.0O 

69.  CO 

17.40 

510.00 

3.10 

.0102 

18.87 

.375 

285 

3.20 

73.60 

18.55 

544. 00 

3.30 

.0109 

20.13 

.400 

304 

3.40 

78.20 

19.72 

578.00 

3.51 

.0116 

21.39 

.425 

.323 

3.60 

82.80 

20.88 

612. 00 

3.71 

.0123 

22.64 

.450 

.342 

3.80 

87.40 

22.04 

646. 00 

3.92 

.0129 

23.90 

.475 

361 

4.00 

92.00 

23.20 

680.00 

4.13 

.0136 

25.16 

.500 

380 

4.20 

96.60 

24.36 

714.00 

4.34 

.0143 

26.42 

.525 

.401 

4.40 

101.20 

25.52 

748.00 

4.54 

.0150 

27.68 

.550 

.420 

4.60 

105.80 

26.68 

782.00 

4.75 

.0157 

28.93 

.575 

.439 

4.80 

110.40 

27.84 

816.00 

4.95 

.0164 

30.19 

.000 

.453 

5.00 

115.00 

29.00 

850. 00 

5.16       • 

.0171 

31.45 

.625 

.458 

5.20 

119.60 

30.16 

884.00 

5.37 

.0177 

32.71 

.650 

476 

5.40 

124. 20       . 

31.32 

918. 00 

5.57 

.0184 

33.97 

.675 

.497 

5.60 

128.80 

32.48 

952.00 

5.78 

.0191 

35.22 

.700 

.535 

5.80 

133.40 

33.64 

986.00 

5.99 

.0138 

36.48 

.725 

554 

6.00 

138.  OC 

34.80 

1,020.00 

6.19 

.0204 

37.74 

.750 

573 

6.20 

142.60 

35.96 

1,  054. 00 

6.40 

.0211 

38.99 

.775 

.592 

6.40 

147.20 

37.12 

1,088.00 

6.60 

.0218 

40.26 

.800 

.611 

6.60 

151.80 

38.28 

1,122.00 

6.81 

.0225 

41.51 

.825 

.630 

6.80 

156. 40 

39.44 

1,156.00 

7.02 

.0232 

42.77 

.850 

649 

7.00 

161. 00 

40.60 

1, 190.  00 

7.22 

.0239 

44.03 

.m 

.669 

7.20 

165.60 

41.76 

1,  224.  00 

7.43 

.0246 

45.29 

.900 

688 

7.40 

170.20 

42.92 

1,  258. 00 

7.64 

.0ZS2 

46.55 

.925 

.707 

7.60 

174.80 

44.08 

1, 292.  00 

7.84 

.0259 

47.80 

.950 

.726 

7.80 

179.40 

45.24 

1,  326. 00 

8.05 

.0266 

49.06 

.975 

.745 

8.00 

184.  00 

46.40 

1,  360. 00 

8.26 

.0273 

50.32 

1.000 

.764 

'  Based  on  170  million  Btu  lb  UjO,  in  boiling  water  reactor  using  feed  at  0.2  short  tons  yr  MWe. 

Note:  Bituminous  coal  at  23  million  Btu  Ion,  crude  oil  at  5.8  million  Btu  bbl,  gas  at  1032 
million  Btu,  MCF  and  electricity  at  3,  412  Btu  kwhr  or  0.003412  million  Btu  per  kv^fir. 


Computation:  Price  per  unit  of  fuel  equals  the  energy  content  per  unit  in  million  Btu's  times  the 
price  per  million  Btu,  e.g.,  for  coal,  price  equivalent  to  $0.10  per  million  Btu  is  23  million  Btu 
per  ton  times  $0.10  per  million  Btu  =  $2  30  per  ton.  For  electricity,  0.003412  million  Btu  per  kwhr 
times  $0.10  per  million  Btu  =  $0.0034  per  kwhr. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ambro). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  were — ayes  158,  noes  254, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anibro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Baldus 


I  Roll  No.  472] 

AYES— 158 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 


Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 


Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clav 

Collins,  111. 

Coute 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

D'Amours 

Davis 

Dell  urns 


Derrick 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fithlan 

Fiood 


Florlo 

Ford.  Mich. 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 
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Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckier,  Blasa. 

Helstoski 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Karth 

Kasteameier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lehman 

lient 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Madden 

Bfagulro 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 


MlUer.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnlab 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

M06B 

MottI 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottlnger 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N  y. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Roe 

Roncalio 
Rose 

NOES— 254 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Amutrons 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
AuOoin 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn, 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Oonable 
Com  an 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
de  la  Oarra 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing.  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
English 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

E^shleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fary 
Fen  wick 
Findley 
Fish 


Fisher 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradlson 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsh  a 
Hastings 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUlis 
Hiushaw 
Holt 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Johnson,  Calif. 
JohnsoD,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Levitas 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La, 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McPall 
McHugh 
McKay 
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Rosenthal 

toybal 

iusao 

>t  Germain 

iarbanes 

icheuer 

ielberling 

Jimon 

lolarz 

Ipellman 

(taggers 

itanton, 
James  V. 

it  ark 

itudds 

Sullivan 
!  Symington 

"raxler 

songas 
'  an  Deerlln 
'  'ander  Veen 
1  'aalk 
1  /axman 
''  iTeaver 
^  irilson,  C.  H. 
Wolff 

'atee 

'atron 

ef  eret  ti 


1  rcKinney 
:acdonald 
ladigan 

*ahon 

I  [art  in 

1  [athls 

I  tazzoU 

I  [eeds 

J  telcher 

1  [ichel 

I lUford 

1  [Uler,  Ohio 

ipuis 
atchell,  N.T. 

iKoUohan 

I  [ontgomery 

J  [oore 

5  [oorhead, 
Calif. 

Jtoorhead,  Pa. 

B  [organ 

Stoeher 

B  turphy,  ni. 

i  lurtha 

B  [yers,  lad. 

>  :yers,  P». 
?  atcher 

>  eal 
Mx 
q'Brien 

•NeUl 
^tten,  N.J. 
F  Bpper 

F  BttlS 

Fickle 
I  3age 
F  ressler 
F  rever 
Price 
F  ritchard 

uie 
C  uillen 
F  ailsback 
F  andall 
F  ees 
F  egiola 
F  hodes 
F  inaldo 
li  Lseiifaoover 
F  oberta 
F  obinson 
B odino 
F  ogera 
F  ooney 
F  ostenkowski 
£  oujsh 
E  Dusselot 
F  unnels 
F  uppe 
G  mtlnl 

6  irasln 

E  ittemeld 
S  :hneebell 
a  :hroeder 
S;hulze 
S  ;bellus 
S  larp 

-iipley 
a  iriver 
S  luster 
e  kes 
S  ctibitz 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 

Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sj'mms 


Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.a 

Thompeon 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 


Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Yoiing,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 22 


Barrett 
Bell 

Burke.  Fla. 
Derwlnski 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Pulton 
Hubert 


Horton 
Jarman 
Jones.  Ala. 
LaFUce 
Murphy.  N.y. 
Passman 
Patman.  Te.x. 
Ryan 


Sisk 

Stokes 

Teague 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Whltten 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Bakbett  for,  with  Mr.  Teagub  against. 
Mr.  h/iFALCZ  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 
Mr.  Mtjbpht  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
HtBERT  against. 
Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Pltnt  against. 
Mr.  Sisk  for.  with  Mr.  Whitten  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  the  announcement  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  will  be  my  purpose  after 
the  offeror  of  each  amendment  has 
spoken,  to  try  to  limit  time  to  5  min- 
utes thereafter,  so  that  the  total  time 
consumed  on  amendments  wUl  be  5 
minutes  for  the  offeror  and  then  5  ad- 
ditional minutes,  for  a  total  of  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
shall  not  object.  I  think  we  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  complete  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  there  Is  no  re- 
quest pending.  Nobody  has  made  any  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  imderstand  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell). it  is  that  our  procedure  from  here 
on,  until  either  8  o'clock  or  when  we 
finish  this  section,  will  be,  because  we 
were,  as  I  understand  it,  due  to  rise  at 
8  o'clock,  that  when  an  amendment  is 
offered,  the  offeror  of  the  amendment 
will  have  5  minutes  and  then  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  will  move  that  all 
debate  on  that  amendment  cease  within 
5  minutes  after  the  offeror  has  complet€d 
making  his  presentation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  with  regard  to  title  ni, 
which  is  the  title  on  which  we  are  now, 
I  advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  section  304. 
We  have  three  cr  four  amendments  to 
section  304,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  Will  deal  with  sec- 
tion 304  and  see  how  we  come  out.  We 
are  now  dealing  with  title  m. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MX.  HECKLES  OF  WIST 
TDtGDOA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HECHLER  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  225.  line  24,  strike  out 
"1969)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1969,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  section 
4f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act,  and  other  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
ing health  and  safety  of  persons)". 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  section  of  the  bill  on  page 
225  with  which  my  amendment  deals  la 
headed  "Federal  Oil.  Gas,  and  Coal  Leas- 
ing Arrangements,"  and  section  304 
commences  with  the  words : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  (Other  than  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969)   .  .  . 

Quite  clearly.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress 
does  not  want  to  override  all  vital  Fed- 
eral and  State  health  and  safety  laws 
and  statutes  which  protect  the  environ- 
ment. Yet  this  "notwithstanding"  phrase 
in  the  beginning  of  section  304  is  so  broad 
as  it  is  now  worded  that  it  could  essen- 
tially be  construed  to  do  just  that. 

My  amendment  is  designed  merely  to 
make  explicit  what  is  set  forth  In  the 
committee  report  on  page  45  by  specify- 
ing that  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  those 
other  environmental  and  health  and 
safety  acts,  are  not  to  be  brushed  aside 
by  the  provisions  of  section  304.  The 
language  on  page  45  of  the  committee  re- 
port makes  this  clear. 

The  committee's  report — House  Re- 
port 94-340— on  H.R.  7014  makes  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  lan- 
guage of  section  304  of  the  bill— page  45: 

The  Committee  wishes  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  language  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  which  provides  that 
the  requirements  respecting  the  mineral 
rights  In  Federal  lands  contained  In  this 
blU  shall  take  effect  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  (other  than  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969). 
It  Is  the  Committee's  intention  to  override 
only  those  provisions  of  other  Federal  law 
which  pertain  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
to  proceed  with  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  property.  It  is 
not  intended  to  override  any  provisions 
U'hich  relate  to  environmental  protection 
and  health  and  safety  standards  as  they  may 
pertain  to  schedule  for  production  from  a 
property.  (Emphasis  supplied.] 

I  understand  the  committee's  inten- 
tion and  agree  with  it.  But  I  am  fearful 
that  the  bill's  language  is  quite  broad 
and  it  may  not  be  consti'ued  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department  or  the  courts  in  the 
way  intended  by  the  committee. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  write 
into  the  legislative  and  statutory  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  what  is  set  forth  on 
page  45  of  the  committee  report.  The 
amendment  covers  the  statutes  set  forth 
explicitly,  plus  other  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  environment, 
health  and  safety.  The  amendment  also 
provides  that  health,  safety  and  environ- 
ment laws  at  the  Federal  and  State  level 
will  also  apply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
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to  any  Member  who  has  any  questions 
about  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  unable  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  but  I  have  no  ob- 
jections to  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
his  enthusiastic  endorsement.  I  hope  that 
thj  amendment  is  not  entirely  damned 
by  such  faint  praise. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.       

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  give  the  amendment  an  enthusi- 
astic endorsement.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  support  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  endorsement  of  the  amendment  will 
be  more  enthusiastic,  but  probably  not 
more  effective.  I  see  no  reason  to  exempt 
from  provisions  of  other  law,  leasing 
activities  of  Federal  lands.  I  think  the 
provision  that  we  now  have  in  law  that 
applies  to  private  property  ought  to 
apply  to  the  leasing  of  Federal  lands. 
Therefore  I  think  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  HECHLER)  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  for  being  far  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell).  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED   BY   MR.   HUGHES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes: 
On   page    230,    after    line    26,    Insert    the 

following  new  section: 

LIMITATIONS  ON   EXPORT 

Sec.  305.  Any  oil  or  gas  produced  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  except  such  oil  or 
gas  which  Is  either  exchanged  In  similar 
quantity  for  convenience  or  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  transportation  with  persons  or  the 
government  of  a  foreign  state,  or  which  Is 
temporarily  exported  for  convenience  or  in- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  across 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and  re- 
enters the  United  States,  shall  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  re- 
quirements of  the  Elxport  Administration  Act 
of  1969  (Act  of  December  30,  1969;  83  Stat. 
841)  and.  In  addition,  before  any  oil  or  gas 
subject  to  this  section  may  be  exported 
under  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ments and  penalty  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  the  President  must  make  and  publish 
an  express  finding  that  such  exports  will 
not  Increase  reliance  on  Imported  oil  or  gas 
and  are  In  the  national  Interest  and  are  In 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969:  Provided,  That 
the  President;  shall  submit  reports  to  the 
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Congress  containing  findings  made  under 
this  section,  and  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  such  report  Congress  shall  have  a  period 
of  sixty  calendar  days,  thirty  days  of  which 
Congress  must  have  been  In  session,  to  con- 
sider whether  exports  under  the  terms  of 
this  section  are  In  the  national  Interest. 
If  the  Congress  within  this  time  period 
passes  a  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval 
stating  disagreement  with  the  President's 
finding  concerning  the  national  Interest, 
further  exports  made  pursuant  to  the  afore- 
mentioned Presidential  findings  shall  cease. 
Renumber  subsequent  sections  of  Title 
III  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Oiairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
t'i"t  tlie  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  t'ne  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  take  the  full  5  minutes  that 
I  have  been  granted. 

In  essence,  what  this  amendment  does 
is  cure  what  I  think  is  a  big  gap  in  our 
present  leasing  procedures.  It  just  makes 
certain  that  the  oil  and  gas  found  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  particu- 
larly in  the  frontier  areas,  is  made  sub- 
ject to  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  in- 
dicated that  this  is  in  fact  an  inadequacy 
in  our  leasing  policy,  and  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  this  provision  be  put  in 
future  leases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  support  for  this 
amendment  which  in  effect  merely  puts 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  in  the  same 
category  as  any  other  oil,  that  is,  sub- 
ject to  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  rest  of  the  bill 
provides  for  similar  restrictions  on  ex- 
ports, and  I  believe,  this  comports  with 
the  intentions  of  the  bill.  It  simply  sets 
the  number  of  restrictions  on  exports 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
and  thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is 
important  when  we  talk  about  the  do- 
mestic independence  of  foreign  oil,  that 
we  make  certain  that  we  not  only  in- 
duce our  oil  industry  to  produce  more 
domestic  oil  and  gas,  but  also  that  the 
oil  and  gas  so  produced  is  brought  into 
the  domestic  markets,  if  we  elect  that 
we  want  them  in  the  domestic  markets. 
We  must  have  that  control  over  these 
precious  resources.  Otherwise,  the  talk 
about  reducing  foreign  Imports  and  re- 
ducing dependence  is  absolutely  mean- 
ingless. 

I  hope  you  will  support  my  sunend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.    HUGHES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes:  On 
page  230.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 


(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  no  lease  sale  or  other  transfer  of 
proprietary  Interest  shall  be  made  of  mineral 
reserves  In  frontier  waters  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  before  May  1,  1976. 

On  page  230,  line  13.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is, 
likewise,  a  very  important  amendment. 
All  I  am  tiying  to  do  by  this  amendment 
is  to  give  the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  an  op- 
portunity to  report  back  to  this  Congress 
its  findings  insofar  as  present  leasing 
practices  and  procedures.  This  would 
postpone  lease  sales,  not  exploration  in 
frontier  waters,  but  lease  sales.  I  would 
not  postpone  exploration  1  minute.  It 
also  has  nothing  to  do  with  lease  sales 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  would  enable 
the  ad  hoc  select  committee  that  is  now 
working  overtime  and,  in  fact,  will  be 
leaving  tomorrow  for  California  and 
Alaska,  to  make  an  onsite  inspection  of 
tlie  infrastructure  in  that  area  of  our 
country,  and  to  take  testimony  from  in- 
terested and  concerned  citizens.  This  will 
enable  our  committee  to  provide  for  the 
kind  of  leasing  of  our  people's  resources 
that  we  need  and  deserve.  Such  is  our 
sworn  obligation. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  leasing 
procedures  and  teclmiques  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  leaves  a  lot  to 
be  desired.  The  previous  amendment  was 
one  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  the 
hearings  insofar  as  the  serious  defects  in 
the  present  leasing  practices  and  proce- 
dures. I  respectfully  ask  the  Members' 
support  for  this  amendment. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  create 
an  ad  hoc  select  committee  to  review 
leasing  in  the  OCS  if  the  administration 
is  permitted  to  lease  our  lands  before 
our  work  is  completed.  Our  committee 
will  report  back  to  the  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 31,  1976.  This  amendment  gives  the 
Congress  3  months  to  act.  I  think  this  is 
abundantly  reasonable. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  This  effec- 
tively suspends  all  leasing  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  until  some  time  in  the 
future.  If  another  committee  wishes  to  do 
that,  I  think  it  is  proper,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  comports  with  the  policy  of  this 
committee,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise 
in  the  public  interest.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  for  those  reasons. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stood the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  it  would.  In- 
deed, effectively  suspend  leasing  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  until  the  date 
mentioned  in  the  amendment.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  Members 
on  this  floor  that  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress is  now  considering  that  issue,  and 
it  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind.  It  is  a 
very  controversial  subject  on  which  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  have  differed  sharp- 
ly. For  this  committee  now  to  preempt 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Committee's 
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Judgment  on  this  matter  w^uld  be  most 
unfortunate. 

I  urge  the  Members  not  to  take  this 
hasty  action,  especially  w  len  another 
committee  of  the  Congress  is  presently 
taking  testimony  on  this  vei  y  issue. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairijian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  t(\  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  tl^e  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

That  is  precisely  my  potit.  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  ^  ;;alifomla,  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  hapi)en  o  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Sh(  If .  and  the 
point  I  am  making  is  that  th  s  committee 
was  created  and  is  working  overtime  to 
report  back  to  the  House.  V,  e  need  until 
May  1.  1976,  to  make  a  repor  ;.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  lease  our  fro  itier  waters 
under  present  practices  anc  procedures 
if  we  are  reviewing  exactly 
tices  and  procedures. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  cannot  yield  any  fur- 
ther on  my  limited  time.  Bu  t  let  me  say 
I  cannot  disagree  with  th<  gentleman 
more  emphatically.  If  this  ai  lendment  is 
passed,  the  decision  is  madu  right  now. 
As  it  is  now,  that  issue  is  a  ive  and  not 
yet  decided  by  the  subcommi 
with  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
take  their  time  on  this  vote, 
portant  vote,  and  pending  a 
a  committee  created  by  the 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  no , 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairmjin, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairmin,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I,  too,  am  a  membjr  of  Outer 


Committee, 
as  it  exists. 


studies. 


Continental  Shelf  Ad  Hoc 

He  has  stated  the  situation 

If  we,  on  that  committee,  i  re  going  to 

be    bound    by    the    provisions    of    this 

amendment  in  this  act  we  n  iglit  as  well 

give  up  and  discontinue  our 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairma^i,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suJ)port  of  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Jersey  (Mr. Hughes*. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chalrbian,  I  Just 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  Ihis  amend- 
ment will  not  postpone  exp  ioitation  In 
the  Outer  Continental  Shel' 
The  oil  Industry  concedes  we 
enough  rigs  and  platforms  to 
develop  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Is  postpone  the  leasing  of  liinds  in  the 
frontier  waters  of  the  OCS  mtil  the  se- 
lect committee  this  Congress 
has  had  an  opportiuiity  to  -eport  baick 
the  findings  and  recommends  tions  of  the 
committee — nothing  more,  ndthing  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

The    question    wsis    taken; 
Chairman    announced    that 
appeared  to  have  it. 

■XCOKOED   VOTE 
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those  prac- 


tee  charged 

Members  to 
It  is  an  im- 
decislon  by 
Congress,  I 


will  the 


the  gentle- 


from  New 


1  minute. 
3o  not  have 
adequately 
All  it  does 


the  gentle- 

HUGHES) . 

and    the 
the    noes 


Mr.   HUGHES.   Mr. 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 


Chair;  nan,  I  de- 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  120,  noes 
286.  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Ambro 
Anderson. 

CaUf. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Bedell 
BUiggi 
Bingham 
Blanchurd 
Blouiu 
Bonker 
Brodbead 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  CBiif. 
Burton.  John 
Bunon.  Phillip 
Carr 

Chlsho'.m 
Clav 
Cohen 
Collins.  Til. 
Con.vers 
CoriieU 
D'Amours 
de  la  Garcia 
Delhims 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.T. 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  lud. 
Fish 
Fisher 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Berglacd 
BevUl 
Blester 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breau.x 
Breckinridge 
BrinlUey 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tet. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbers 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 


[Roll  No.  473] 

AYES— 120 

Florlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hani  la  ford 

Harrlngtou 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  V». 

Hinshaw 

Holtzmau 

Hov.ard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeiirette 

Kastenmeier 

Kcvs 

Koch 

Krcbs 

LaFalce 

Lagomaramo 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

McHuph 

Magulre 

Mej-ner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mosher 

Moitl 

NOES— 286 

Conlan 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Dvmcan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

English 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Fithlan 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prey 

F^iqua 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Glnn 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 


Nedzi 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Pike 

Railsback 

F.angel 

Rees 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rodino 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Rvisso 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllug 

Simon 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stark 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Tsongas 

Vanlk 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Ga. 

Zefereitl 


Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Holland 
Holt 
Howe 
Hxibbard 
Huugate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Litton 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Lolt 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCIoskey 
McCollisler 
McCormack 
McDade 


McDonald 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mats\inaun 

Ma?zoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Ohio 

M'nish 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhep.d.  Pa. 
Moiean 
Moss 

Murphy.  IV. 
MurttiR 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patten.  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QulUen 

Randall 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schul/.e 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUiiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symlngtou 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompsou 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treeu 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydier 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING- 28 


Barrett 

Bell 

Diggs 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Findley 

Flynt 

Pulton 

Harkln 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 


Horton 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kemp 

Metcalfe 

Mills 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Passman 

Patmau,  Tex. 

Byau 


Scbneebeli 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Stokes 

Teague 

Udall 

Whitten 

WUson,  C.  H. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell  » . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  title  m,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  end  In  one-half 
hour;  that  all  debate  on  title  IV,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  end  an  hour  and 
one-half  thereafter;  that  all  debate  on 
title  V,  and  all  amendments  thereto,  end 
an  hour  and  one-half  after  that;  that 
all  debate  on  title  VI,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  end  one-half  hour  after 
that;  that  all  debate  on  title  VII,  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  end  one-half 
hour  thereafter;  and  that  all  debate  on 
title  Vin,  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
end  one-half  hour  after  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think, 
first,  we  should  observe  what  is  involved 
in  these  titles. 

Title  ni.  which  is  the  price  section, 
we  are  fairly  along  on.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  time  limit  on  that.  This  side, 
I  might  point  out,  has  not  been  recog- 
nized yet  this  evening  on  that  particular 
title. 

Title  IV  Is  the  mandatory  gasoline 
shortage   title,   the   purchasing   agency 


authority,  and  the  Industrial  energy  con- 
servation title. 

I  will  suggest  that  1 V^  hours  might  be 
slightly  abbreviated  for  the  consideration 
of  that  title. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  3:ield,  does  the  gentleman 
want  to  make  a  suggestion  on  that  pohit? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  go  through  the  list  and  make  my 
suggestions,  I  would  prefer  to  do  it  that 

way. 

Title  V  is  the  auto  and  appliance  efli- 
ciency  title.  In  the  auto  area  we  have 
dealt  earlier  witli  these  issues  in  the 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  However,  this  legislation  man- 
dates the  setting  of  standards  on  appli- 
ances. It  occurs  to  me  that  that  title 
may  be  somewhat  controversial. 

Title  VI  is  the  coal  conversion  title; 
title  vn  is  the  administrative  law  title; 
and  title  VIII  is  the  GAO  audit. 

I  would  suggest,  rather  than  1  ''2  hours 
on  the  Mandatory  Gasoline  Shortage, 
Purchasing  Agency  Authority,  and  In- 
dustrial Energy  Conservation  title,  that 
we  may  want  more  time.  I  would  suggest 
2'2  hours  on  that  title. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  perhaps  suggest  2  hours? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  will  settle  for  2  hours.  That  is  a  better 
compromise  than  we  have  been  able  to 
get  thus  fai-.  I  appreciate  tlie  gentleman 
being  that  generous. 

On  auto  standards  and  appliance 
standards,  I  would  also  suggest  that  we 
take  2  hours  rather  than  the  hour  and 
a  half. 

Coal  conversion  is  put  dor.-n  for  a  half 
hour.  However,  we  have,  as  I  understand 
it,  an  amendment  which  v.'culd  provide 
a  new  title.  If  I  may  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  ,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
and  I  plan  to  present  a  new  title.  Coal 
Gasification  and  Liquefaction.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  worthwhile  amendment,  and 
certainly  I  want  to  protect  my  right  to 
offer  this  amendment  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  want  to  suggest  a 
timeframe  that  he  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  like  to  have? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  should 
think  it  would  take  In  the  neighborhood 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Perhaps  we  could 
make  it  an  hour. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  II  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  a  half  hour.  How  about  a 
half  hour? 

In  addition.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  if  we  want  to  offer  new  titles,  we  al- 
low 20  minutes  for  each. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  objection  to  tlie  half -hour  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Cliairmaii,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan wants  to  limit  the  offering  of  new 
titles  to  20  minutes;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  and  if  he  will  yield 
to  me,  I  think  we  may  perhaps  be  a  bit 


over-generous,  and.  therefore,  I  suggest 
30  minutes  on  all  new  titles. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  30  minutes  on  each  new  title? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  that  Is  the  total. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  that 
case.  I  will  object. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  have  not  gotten 
down  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
yet.  

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  have 
the  right  to  make  another  unanimous- 
consent  request,  then. 

Noting,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  going 
to  rise  very  shortly,  and  that  we  will  be 
doing  all  of  this  tomorrow  when  we  will 
t)e  trying  to  get  out  of  here,  I  will  make 
another  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  just 
suggest  that  we  rise  now,  and  that  after 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dihgell)  and  I  may  sit  down  and  we  may 
submit  a  proposal  and  come  to  some 
agreement? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Rrst  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suggest  that  if  the  minority  wishes 
to  be  recognized,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  limitations  of  time,  and,  therefore,  I 
suggest  that  Members  who  wish  to  offer 
amendments  have  their  amendments 
published  in  the  Record  so  that  they  will 
be  granted  their  5  minutes  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ob- 
serve that  the  other  body  is  undoubtedly 
considering  or  beginning  to  consider  now 
»  bill  on  Turkish  aid. 

I  recognize  that  the  hour  is  late,  and 
I  also  know  that  the  other  body  has  pro- 
vided for  a  2-hour  time  limitation  on 
this  bill,  and  there  may  be  another  hour 
on  an  amendment. 

However,  the  other  body,  if  it  chose 
to  do  so,  could  get  this  legislation  to  the 
House  by  11  o'clock,  and  It  would  be 
possible  then  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  meet  and  to  vote  out  a  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  which  then 
would  make  the  bill  in  order  for  tomor- 
row. Then  it  would  be  possible  to  again 
consider  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  arms 
to  Tui-key. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
need  to  tell  the  Members  that  this  Ls  a 
matter  which  has  very  great  priority  in- 
sofar as  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  are  concerned.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  importance. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
make  this  explanation  to  Indicate  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  why  I  do  not  op- 
pose the  rising  of  the  committee,  which 
I  understand  will  occur  soon,  however,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  House  would 
not  adjourn  tonight,  but  that  it  would 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  CTialr, 
In  tlie  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
this  legislation  to  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  possible  for  a  rule  to  be 
granted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  my 
purpose,  at  the  proper  time,  to  ask  for 
a  recorded  vote  on  the  motion  to  adjourn 
this  evening.  I  hope  the  motion  will  not 
.succeed. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yee;  I  yleW  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  It  is  important  for  Uie  Xfcmbers 
to  know  that  I  have  been  in  touch  4 
minutes  ago  with  the  Senate.  TTiey  are 
still  on  the  ERDA  bill.  Their  best  guess,  I 
am  told,  is  45  minotes  or  an  hour  to 
cwniJlete  that  bill. 

I  was  told  that  2  hours  ago.  with 
respect  to  completing  that  bin,  I  might 
add  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
Rhodes  >. 

Of  cour.se.  as  the  gentleman  points 
out,  there  is  a  total  of  3  hours  debate 
as  >-et  on  the  Turkish  aid  bill,  if  it  Is 
taken  up. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  feels  that  he  has  to 
make  this  statement,  but  there  Is  no 
chance,  none  whatsoever,  of  getting  this 
bill  up  in  the  House  tonight.  There  Is 
no  mathematical  way  of  doing  it. 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  me,  although  I 
am  not  objecting  to  what  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  do,  that  It  would  be  absurd 
to  try  to  stay  here  until  12  o'clock  to- 
night, under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
^ith  the  Speaker,  that  the  mathematical 
chances  of  any  possibility  of  considering 
a  rule  are  not  good,  but  nevertheless,  I 
think  It  is  imperative  for  the  House  to 
rely  on  those  chances. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  (H.R.  7014)  has  attempted 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  thorniest  prob- 
lems this  country  faces — meeting  our  en- 
ergy needs  not  only  for  the  present  but 
in  future  years  as  well. 

This  body  has  acted  \\asely  and  pini- 
dently  in  rejecting  the  President's  plan 
to  decontrol  oil  prices.  The  average  per- 
son In  this  country  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  price  of  oil  rise  much  higher.  The 
Stajgers  amendment  to  retain  a  ceiling 
price  on  "old"  oil  and  to  roll  back  the 
price  of  uncontrolled  "new"  oil  was  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  American  consumer. 

One  of  the  principal  nlms  in  our  de- 
liberations on  H.R.  7014  should  be  to 
do  everythin?T  In  our  power  to  insure 
that  energy  price  increases  are  as  min- 
imal as  possible.  Decontrolling  the  price 
of  oil  would  clearly  be  a  step  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Tlie  President  hos  argi}€d  that  oil  price 
decontrol  would  not  seriously  damage  the 
American  economy.  TTiere  Is  very  little 
factual  evidence  to  support  his  claim. 
Not  too  long  ago  we  were  faced  with  a 
similar  situation  on  tJie  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  over  wage  and 
price  controls.  In  language  very  similar 
to  that  now  employed  by  the  President, 
the  previously  Republican  administra- 
tion assured  us  that  lifting  price  controls 
would  not  cause  the  American  consumer 
any  undue  hardship.  Of  coui-se,  we  all 
know  what  happened — prices  went 
through  the  roof.  And  that  Is  what  we 
can  expect  to  happen  to  the  cost  of  oU 
and  gas  if  w«  lift  price  controis  on  these 
fueLs. 

The  President  claims  tliat  decontrol- 
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ling  oil  prices  would  be  an  in  iportaiit  step 
in  enabling  this  country  to  »ecome  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  sources  of  oil.  This  is 
a  worthy  goal — one  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly support.  However,  It  s  not  at  all 
clear  how  oil  price  decent 'ol  will  help 
to  achieve  this  aim.  Most  ei  idence  pres- 
ently available  indicates  that  higher 
prices  of  oil  and  gasoline  wi  1  neither  in- 
crease the  energy  supply  noi  •  decrease  its 
demand.  The  dramatic  riss  in  oil  and 
gasoline  prices  over  the  pas ;  2  years  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  an  equivalent 
rise  in  domestic  production.  Moreover, 
our  experience  in  the  past  2  years  has 
shown  that  consumer  demat  d  for  energy 
is  clearly  not  an  "elastic"  ( emand.  The 
rise  in  energy  prices  over  thi  it  period  has 
not  been  met  by  a  decrease  in  consumer 
demand — only  a  diop  in  oi  production. 
Clearly,  then,  this  argumer  t  for  decon- 
trol is  a  shaky  one. 

There  are  even  more  serl*  lUs  problems 
with  the  President's  ottier  contention 
that  oil  price  decontrols  will  not  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  econom  y.  Obviously, 
the  first  effect  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
price  that  the  American  puMic  vill  have 
to  pay  for  oil  and  gasoline.  The  analysis 
of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Power  indicates  th  it  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  result  in  a  i  increase  in 
the  annual  energy  costs  of  i  m  American 
household  twice  as  large  as  t  lie  President 
estimates.  P^lrthermore,  becj  use  oil  is  the 
price  leader  for  other  fuel!,  decontrols 
would  result  in  increased  pr  ices  for  nat- 
ural gas  and  coal.  This  is  soi  letliing  that 
the  energy  suppliers  have  j  ought  for  a 
long  time  but  certainly  not  something 
which  is  good  for  the  avera  ?e  American 
family  which  is  already  se  iously  beset 
by  rising  costs  in  almost  a  1  aspects  of 
their  daily  lives. 

The  negative  economic  efl  ects  of  price 
decontrol  are  not  restrictei  to  energy 
prices  alone.  Prices  of  the  hundreds  of 
oil-derived  products,  such  as  plastics, 
would  also  go  up.  Moreover,  many  other 
ci-ucial  sectors  of  the  econo  ny  would  be 
adversely  affected  as  well.  ]  'or  example, 
as  compared  with  the  pres(  nt  situation 
under  existing  controls  the  removal  of 
controls  would  by  the  end  )f  next  year 
result  in:  Increasing  the  number  of  un- 
employed by  800,000;  increaf  ing  consum- 
ers prices  by  2  percent;  decreasing  our 
real  gross  national  product  by  $26  bil- 
lion; decreasing  new  housini  starts  by  16 
percent;  and  decreasing  au  o  sales  by  1 
million  units  per  year.  To  ci  Jl  these  dis- 
astrous economic  conseque  tices  "mini- 
mal," as  the  President  an<  other  sup- 
porters of  decontrol  do,  flies  in  the  face 
of  economic  reality. 

Decontrolling  the  price  of  i  lil  would  un- 
doubtedly be  applauded  by  the  large  oil 
and  gas  companies.  Not  coni  ent  with  the 
excessive  profits — often  greater  than  100 
percent — that  they  have  made  in  recent 
years  they  want  to  chai-ge  'as  much  as 
the  market  will  bear."  And  ?et  since,  as 
I  pointed  out,  the  demanc  for  fuel  Is 
relatively  inelastic  we  can  expect  sky- 
rocketing fuel  prices  if  contri  >ls  are  lifted. 

Finally,  If  we  are  unabl«  to  prevent 
tl^e  decontrol  of  oil  prices  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  enact  legislation  to  ensiure 
tliat  the  excess  or  windfall  profits  that 


would  result  would  be  "recycled"  back 
into  the  economy.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished by  giving  a  direct  rebate  to  tax- 
payers. Or  the  excess  profits  could  be 
used  for  research  into  new  and  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  This  latter  course 
would  get  us  moving  in  a  direction  I  have 
advocated  for  some  time — searching  for 
solutions  to  our  long-range  energy  prob- 
lems as  well  as  trying  to  cope  with  cur- 
rent crises.  Such  research  could  be  di- 
rected at  devising  economically  feasible 
plans  for  coal  liquefaction  and  gasifica- 
tion; for  developing  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  yield  of  our  oil  shale  deposits;  for 
realizing  the  potential  of  solar,  thermal, 
and  nuclear  energy ;  for  utilizing  the  vast 
untapped  off-shore  oil  and  gas  resources ; 
and  for  moving  ahead  on  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  America  must  become  self-suf- 
ficient in  its  energy  requirements  and 
this  is  the  way  to  move  forward. 

The  Ufting  of  oil  price  controls  would 
not  increase  supply.  The  lifting  of  con- 
trols would  not  decrease  demand.  The 
lifting  of  controls  would  not  make  this 
country  energy  self-suflBcient.  Tlie  lifting 
of  controls  would,  however,  surely  have  a 
calamitous  effect  on  this  country's  econ- 
omy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  the  lifting  of 
oil  price  controls. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  simply  want  to  take  this  'opportunity 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  a  day  away  from 
tlie  fifth  recess  of  this  year,  and  we  are 
no  closer  to  a  positive  solution  to  the  Na- 
tion's critical  energy  problems — if  any- 
thing, the  action  taken  by  this  body  in 
disapproving  the  President's  proposal 
puts  us  in  a  position  of  being  further 
from  a  solution  than  we  have  ever  been. 
In  short,  the  Congi-ess  by  its  action  has 
clearly  demonstrated  to  the  American 
people  that  it  would  rather  be  a  part  of 
the  problem  than  a  part  of  the  solution. 
It  is  also  becoming  very  clear  there  Is  a 
majority  of  this  House  that  does  not 
want  to  work  out  a  reasonable,  realistic, 
and  responsible  compromise  energy  pro- 
gram. The  phased  decontrol  proposal  is 
the  responsible  way  to  go. 

As  one  who  from  the  beginning  has 
viewed  H.R.  7014  as  a  measure  having 
little  or  no  value  in  achieving  the  stated 
goal  of  energy  independence,  I  will  admit 
openly  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am  angiy, 
and  very,  very  disappointed. 

In  this  late-hour  flurry  of  activity,  this 
body  is  reaching  a  new  high— or  perhaps 
a  new  low — in  creating  an  image  of  total 
irresponsibiUty  for  itself. 

In  all  candor,  I  can  see  no  value  in 
holding  a  slumber  party  over  this  raeas- 
lu-e  we  are  now  considering.  H.R.  7014 
will  not  lead  to  the  production  of  1  ad- 
ditional barrel  of  oil — in  fact,  if  ap- 
proved, it  will  most  likely  contribute  to 
a  drop  in  energy  production.  Not  only 
that,  it  will  surely  create  more  bureauc- 
racy and  redtape,  and  lead  to  higher 
energy  prices  and  higher  taxes  as  well. 

Now  I  realize  that  some  may  believe  It 
to  be  good  politics  to  work  feverishly 
well  into  the  late  hoiu-s  to  approve  a 
measure  that  was  Ill-conceived  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  sake  of  creating  the 
image  of  dedication  and  commitment  i,o 


solving  this  critical  national  problem. 
But  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
American  people  would  not  be  fooled. 

They  know  that  the  cards  are  all  on 
the  table.  They  know  that  in  disapprov- 
ing the  President's  latest  compromise 
proposal,  after  niunerous  sincere,  good- 
faith  efforts  to  compromise  on  his  part, 
that  the  door  to  immediate  decontrol  on 
August  31  is  now  wide  open.  And  the  peo- 
ple know  that  it  is  the  Congress,  not  the 
President,  that  has  let  them  down.  So 
they  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  any 
slick,  gimmicky  attempt  to  create  a  more 
favorable  image. 

If  I  might  respectfully  offer  a  word  of 
advice  to  my  colleagues,  it  would  be  that 
we  adjourn  right  now,  get  a  good  night's 
rest,  come  back  tomon-ow  to  finish  up 
other  important  business  and  depart  for 
the  recess.  Perhaps  when  we  return  in 
caily  September  we  will  truly  have  the 
desire  and  the  courage  to  put  aside  the 
rhetoric  and  the  petty  partisanship  and 
get  down  to  the  busuiess  of  working  out 
a  realistic  and  reasonable  compromise 
with  the  President.  The  ball  is  clearly 
in  the  Congress  court  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  in  and  all  amendments  thereto 
conclude  at  the  end  of  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I 
will  object. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chali-man,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  I  inquire  of  tlie 
gentleman  as  to  how  many  amendments 
may  be  pending  on  this? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  About  four  or  five 
amendments  remain,  to  tlie  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  unthdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  are  three 
amendments  pending  on  this  side,  and 
again,  I  hasten  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman, since  we  took  up  H.R.  7014  this 
evening  has  decided  to  submit  a  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  am  sympathetic  to  the  gentleman's 
position. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Could  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair  as  to  how  many  amend- 
ments are  pending  at  the  desk,  In  gen- 
eral? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  nine 
amendments  at  the  desk  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  title  III  and  all 
amendments  thereto 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  to 
me  briefly  before  he  moves  his  question? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
is  It  the  intention  of  the  gentleman  to 
continue  with  title  in  until  It  Is  com- 
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pleted  before  moving  that  the  Com- 
mittee rise? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  that  the  an- 
swer is  "No";  it  Is  not  my  intention  to 
complete  all  debate,  but  to  move  that 
the  Committee  do  rise. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  title  in  and  all 
amendments  thereto  terminate  in  30 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
MU  (HJa.  7014)  to  increase  domestic  en- 
ergy supphes  and  availabihty;  to  re- 
strain energy  demands;  to  prepare  fm' 
aiergy  emergencies;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjomn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  moves  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mi".  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  184,  nays  195,  answered 
■■pic>eiit"  1,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 
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Mr. 


GENERAL  I^AVE 
DINGELL.   Mr.   Speakei'.   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  reniaiis:s  on  tJbke 
bill  H.R.  7014  on  the  debate  just  con- 
cluded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  \hax  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<fi.  6)  entitled  "An  act  to  insure  the  right 
to  an  education  for  edl  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  such  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  <m  the  dis- 
•Ccdng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
•Dd  appoints  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  CitAir- 
STON,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kek- 
NEDY,  Mr.  MoHDALE,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr. 
StAPFoai),  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Schweikek,  Mr. 
BcALL,  and  Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  PILE  A 
REPORT  ON  S.  22S0 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  fne  a  report  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  2230. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing tlie  right  to  object,  what  Is  the  tiUe 
of  that  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Tht  bill  Is 
S.2230. 


[Roll  No.  474 

YEAS— 184 

Ab7Ug 

Flthlan 

Natchcr 

Adams 

Flood 

Nedzi 

Addabbo 

Florio 

Nichols 

Alexander 

Foley 

Nolan 

Ambro 

Ford,  Mich. 

Oberstar 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Prase r 

Obey 

Annunzlo 

Gaydos 

ONeUl 

A:p'.n 

Glaimo 

Ottinger 

AuCo;n 

Ginn 

Pattweon, 

Badillo 

Gonzaler 

Calif. 

BalUus 

Green 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Bnucus 

Haley 

Pepper 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hall 

Pickle 

Bedell 

Hanley 

Pike 

Bergland 

Hannaford 

Price 

Biaggl 

Harrington 

Randall 

Bingham 

Harris 

Rangel 

Blanchard 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Blouln 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Richmond 

Boland 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Riegle 

Boiling 

Helstoskl 

Risenhoover 

Bonker 

HoUand 

Roberte 

Bowen 

Holtzman 

Rodlno 

Bradeiuas 

Howard 

Roe 

BreauK 

Howe 

Rogers 

Brodhead 

Hughes 

Roncalio 

Burke.  C«Jif . 

Jacobs 

Rose 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rosenthal 

BurilBon,  Mo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Bostenkowski 

Burton,  John 

Jordan 

Roush 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Carney 

Keys 

Russo 

Carr 

Koch 

8t  Germain 

Chappelt 

Krebs 

Santlni 

Collins,  ni. 

Landnim 

Earbanes 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Scheuer 

Gorman 

Lehman 

Schroeder 

Cornell 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Seiberllng 

Cotter 

Long,  La. 

Simon 

D'Amours 

Long,  Md. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McFaU 

Spell  man 

Daniel  son 

McHugh 

Stark 

Davis 

McKay 

Btudds 

de  la  Garza 

Macdonald 

SuUlTan 

Delaney 

Madden 

Symington 

Dellums 

Magutre 

Taylor,  K.C. 

Dent 

Mahon 

Thompson 

Diagell 

Matsunaga 

Traxler 

Dodd 

Meeds 

Tsongaa 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Metcalfe 

Ullman 

Downing,  Va. 

Meyner 

Vander  Veen 

Drinan 

Mezvinsky 

Vanik 

Early 

MlkvB 

Vigorito 

Eckhardt 

MUler.  Calif. 

Waxman 

Edgv 

Mlneta 

Weaver 

EdwardA,  CalU 

Minish 

Wlrth 

EUberg 

Moakley 

Wright 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Moffett 

Yates 

Evans,  Ind. 

Montgomery 

Young,  Oa. 

Fary 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Young,  Tex. 

FasceU 

Moss 

ZeXerelU 

Fisher 

Murphy,  lU. 
NAYS— 195 

Abdnor 

Brown,  Mich. 

Colli  an 

Anderson, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Come 

Calif. 

Broyhill 

Crane 

Buchanan 

Daniel,  Dan 

Andrews. 

Burgeuer 

Daniel,  B,  W. 

N.Dmk. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Derrick 

Archer 

Butler 

Derwlnskl 

Armstrong 

Carter 

Devlne 

Ashbrook 

Casey 

Duncan,  Dreg. 

Ashlev 

Cedertoerg 

Bafalis 

Clancy 

duPont 

Bauman 

Clausen, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

DonH. 

Emery 

Bennett 

Clawson,  Dd 

English 

Bevill 

Cleveland 

Erlenbom 

Blester 

Cochran 

Esch 

Breckinridge 

Cohen 

Brinkley 

CoUins.T«x. 

Fenwlck 

Broomfield 

Con  able 

Pish 

Flowers 

Lent 

Rooney 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Levttas 

Rousselot 

Forsythe 

Litton 

Runnels 

Frencel 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

8a.rasin 

Frey 

Lott 

Schulze 

Fuqua 

Lujan 

Sebelius 

OtMions 

MoClory 

Sharp 

Oilman 

McCloskey 

Shriver 

Goldwater 

McCollister 

Shuster 

Goodling 

McOormack 

Bikes 

Gradisou 

McDade 

Skubitz 

Grass)  ey 

McDonald 

Slack 

Gude 

M(2wen 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Guyer 

Madigan 

Snyder 

Haredom 

Mann 

Solarz 

Martin 

Spence 

Hnmmpr- 

Mathis 

Stan  ion. 

schmidt 

MazzoU 

J.  William 

Hansen 

Melcher 

S'eed 

Harahs. 

Hicbel 

Steeloian 

Hastings 

MilXord 

Bieiger,  Ariz. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mink 

Stratton 

Heiner 

Mltchrtl.  NY. 

Symms 

Ueixlerson 

Moore 

Talcott 

Hicks 

Moorhead, 

Taylor,  Mo. 

mgb  tower 

Calif. 

Thone 

HUlis 

Moreaii 

Thornton 

Hioshaw 

Murtha 

Treen 

Kelt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Van  Deeriln 

HiiMMrd 

Mycn,  Pa. 

Vander  Jagt 

Neai 

Waggonner 

Hyde 

Nowak 

V?alsh 

Ichord 

O'Brien 

Warn  pier 

Jeffords 

FeAlns 

Whalen 

Jenrette 

Pettis 

White 

Johnson,  Colo 

Peyser 

Whitehurst 

Jones,  N.C. 

Poage 

Wiggins 

Jones.  Trmn. 

Preader 

WUson,  Bob 

Kasteu 

Preyer 

WUaon,  Tex. 

Fazeu 

Prltchard 

Winn 

Kelly 

Quie 

Wolff 

Ketchom 

Quillen 

Wydler 

KindJiesfi 

Railll^n^k 

Wylie 

Krueger 

Regula 

Yatron 

I.aFaice 

Rhodes 

Toung,  Alaska 

LacomarsLiio 

Binaklo 

Young.  Pla. 

Latta 

Robinson 

Zablncki 

AliSWiiEED  'PRESENT'— 1 

&uppe 

NOT  VOTING— 54 


Barrett 

Hetaa 

Patten,  N  J. 

Bell 

Hnrton 

Rees 

Boggs 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Brooks 

Jaruan 

Satterfield 

Brown.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schneebeli 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shipley 

Byron 

Karth 

Sisk 

Chisholm 

Kemp 

Staggers 

Clay 

McKinney 

Stanton. 

Coughltn 

Mills 

James  V. 

Dickinson 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stephens 

Diggs 

Mollohan 

Stokes 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mosher 

Stuckey 

Pindley 

Mottl 

Teague 

Flynt 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Udall 

Fountain 

Nix 

WhiUen 

Fulton 

O'Hara 

Wilson,  C.H 

fiarkin 

Passman 

Hubert 

Patman,  Tex. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

lis.  O'Hara  for.  with  Ur.  Ruppe,  agaliuit. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara  I.  If  he  were  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  resolt  of  the  vxrte  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mi'.  Spealur,  I 
move  that  tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  is  not  in 
order  since  we  Just  had  a  vote  on  a  simi- 
lar motion  and  there  has  been  no  into- 
vening  busine.s.s  or  debate. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thou^it  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  tdways 
in  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiH  take 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo%e 
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that  the  House  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chat  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  is  not  a  prlvUeged 
motion.  Ilie  Chair  cannot  ^tertain  that 
motion  at  this  time. 


URGENT    NEED     TO 

ACTION  ON  H.R, 
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Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Weaver 


QOMPLETE 
7014 


be  able  to 

aker,  I  move 

oum. 
estion  is  on 


'Mr.  BRADEMAS  ask^d  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revis^  and  extend 
hLs  remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  SpJBaker,  I  hope 
very  much  that  in  its  wisdc  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  thi*  evening,  on 
the  subsequent  motion,  decide  to  ad- 
journ and  enable  us  to  get  3ack  early  in 
the  morning  to  the  energy  >ill  and  com 
plete  action  on  the  energy  bill  in  order 
to  give  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  constrtictive  record 
on  energy  which  I  am  sure,] Mr,  Speaker, 
It  is  the  hope  of  many  of  |the  Members 
on  t>oth  sides  of  the  aisle 
compile. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr,  S] 
that  the  House  do  now 

The   SPEAKER.   The  q 
the  moUon. 

The    question    was    takdn;    and    the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  ^he  ayes  ap 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nars. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wert  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  |56,  nays  194, 
not  voting  84,  as  follows 

{Roll  No.  475]  I 

YEAS — 166 

Fary 

Fascell 

Plsher 

Plthian 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Olalmo 

Olnn 

Oonzalez 

Oreea 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hayea,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

HeUtoakl 

Holtzmaa 

Howard 

How* 

Hughes 

Jacob* 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kays 

Koch 

Kreba 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

long.  La. 

UcFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahon 

MaUunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkra 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 


.Abzue 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Aspln 

AuColn 

BadUlo 

Baldus 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

BedeU 

Bergland 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brodhend 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

ComeU 

Cotter 

D' Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

Dellums 

Dent 

Olngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 


loakley 

jffett 
lose 

lurphy,  m. 
Catcher 
4olan 
>ber8tar 

ey 
>-NeUl 

tttnger 

fkttarson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
ickle 

ke 
idall 

euss 
Richmond 

;iegle 

llaenhoover 
no 

ogers 
[>ncalio 

•nthal 
wskl 
nsh 
ybal 
■vmoo 
t  Germain 

es 
cheuer 
hroeder 
Iberllng 
Smith,  Iowa 
larz 
ipellman 
tark 
teed 
tephens 
tudds 
ymlngton 
Taylor,  N.C. 
iThompeon 
Thorn  too 
rraxler 


Wlrth 
Wright 
Yatron 
Young,  Oft. 

NAYS— 194 


Young,  Tes. 
Zeferetti 


Abdnor 

Goodling 

Mortjsn 

Anderson, 

Gradlson 

Murtha 

Calif. 

Grassley 

Myers,  Ind. 

Anderson,  m. 

Gude 

Myers,  Pa. 

Andrews, 

Guyer 

Neal 

N.Dak. 

Hagedorn 

Nowak 

Armstrong 

Hamilton 

O'Brien 

Ashbrook 

Hammer- 

Pettis 

Ashley 

schmldt 

Peyser 

Bafallfi 

Hansen 

Poage 

Bauman 

Harsha 

Pressler 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hastings 

Preyer 

Bennett 

Hays,  Ohio 

Prltchard 

Bevill 

Heckler,  Masw. 

Quie 

Blester 

Hefner 

Quillen 

Bingham 

Heinz 

Rallsback 

Breckinridge 

Henderson 

Regula 

Brlnkley 

Hicks 

Rhodes 

Broom  field 

Htghtower 

Rlnaldo 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hlnshaw 

Roberts 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holt 

Robinson 

BroyhUl 

Hubbard 

Rooney 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

Hyde 

Runnels 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Ruppe 

Butler 

Jeffords 

Sarasin 

Carter 

Jenreite 

Schulze 

Casey 

Jones.  N.C. 

SebelUis 

CederberK 

.Tones,  Tenn. 

Sharp 

Chappell 

Karth 

Shriver 

Clancy 

Kasteu 

Shuster 

Claiisen, 

Kazen 

SUies 

DonH. 

Kelly 

Skubilz 

Clawsou.  Del 

Ketchum 

Slack 

Cleveliiud 

Kindness 

smith,  Ne'or. 

Cochran 

Krueger 

Snyder 

Cohen 

LaFalce 

Spence 

Collins,  Te.\. 

Lagomarsino 

SLeclman 

Conabie 

Latta 

Steiger,  Ari/. 

Conlan 

Lent 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Conte 

Levltas 

Stratton 

Crane 

Litton 

Stuckey 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Symms 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Loit 

Talcott 

Delaney 

LUjHU 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Derrick 

McClory 

Thone 

Derwlnski 

McCloskey 

Treen 

Devlne 

McColl  later 

Ullman 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McCormack 

V.nnDeerliu 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McDade 

Vander  Jagl 

du  Pont 

McDonald 

Wnggonner 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McEwen 

Walsh 

English 

McKluney 

Wampler 

Brlenborn 

Madlgan 

Whalen 

Esch 

Mann 

White 

Esbleman 

Martin 

Whltehurst 

Fenwick 

Mathls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fish 

Mazzoli 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Melcher 

Winn 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Wolff 

Forsythe 

Mllford 

Wydler 

Prenzel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Wylle 

Frey 

Mink 

Young.  Alaskft 

Puqua 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Young,  Pla. 

Gibbous 

Moore 

Zablockl 

Gllman 

Moorhead. 

Goldwaier 

Calif. 

NOT  VOTING - 

84 

Annunzio 

Hawkins 

Pa^eman 

Archer 

Hubert 

Patman,  Teit. 

Barrett 

HUlls 

Patten,  N.J. 

BeU 

Holland 

Price 

Blaggl 

Horton 

Range! 

BoggS 

Hun  gate 

Rees 

Brooks 

Jarman 

Ryan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Santlnl 

Burke.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterfield 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schneebell 

Byron 

Kastenmeler 

Shipley 

Chlsholm 

Kemp 

Simon 

Clay 

Landriun 

Slsk 

Collins,  ni. 

Leggett 

Stasgers 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Stanton, 

Corman 

Long.  Md. 

J.  WUliam 

Coughlln 

MUls 

Stanton, 

de  la  Garza 

Mlnish 

James  V. 

Dickinson 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stokes 

Dlggs 

Mollohan 

Sullivan 

Emery 

Montgomery 

Teague 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Tsongas 

Flndley 

Mosher 

Udall 

Flood 

Mottl 

Waxman 

Florlo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wbitten 

Fountain 

Nedzi 

Wiggins 

Fulton 

Nichols 

Wilson,  C  H. 

Hannaford 

Ni.x 

Yates 

Harkln 

O'Hara 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  Chair? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  no  business 
trending  on  which  a  reservation  of  ob- 
jection can  be  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  In  the  well  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  a.sk  the  Chair  what  is  the  pending 
busines.s?  Reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  what  Is  the 
ijending  business  at  this  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  made  a  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
announcement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  parliamentary  inquiry  Is 
will  the  Chair  state  what  Is  the  pending 
basiness  before  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
there  is  no  pending  business. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  to  be  recognized  for  a  special  order 
previously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  is  no  further 
pending  business,  under  the  special  order 
previously  entered  Into,  I  believe  I  am 
entitled  to  be  recognized. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Coloi-ado  does  not  even  have  the  first 
special  order. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  I  have 
been  granted  a  special  order  for  60  min- 
utes. I  ask  to  be  recognized  at  this  time 
for  that  piupose. 

I'he  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  does  not  have  the  first  special 
order. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
I  have  the  first  special  order,  and  I  ask 
to  be  recognized. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  going 
to  recognize  any  special  order  at  thla 
time,  and  the  Chair  has  that  authority* 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  House  recess 
at  ttxe  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  as  I  understMid  it 
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at  the  present  time  the  Turkish-Greek 
resolution  is  pending  before  the  Senate. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  it  started 
sometime  within  the  last  half  hour.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  has  2  hours,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  1  hour,  and  Mr.  Byrd 
has  2  hours.  Tliere  are  bVz  hours  of  de- 
bate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  5V2 
hours  of  debate,  that  would  take  us  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

I  understand  the  object  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No,  not  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  yield  at  this  time. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  all  understand 
the  object  that  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  get  this  bill  before  the  House  tonight. 
If  it  were  to  pas.s  over  there,  there  is  no 
way  that  we  could  force  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  meet. 

But  I  would  agree  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  that  the  House  recess 
subject  to  the  call  cf  the  Chair  and  if  the 
matter  does  come  over  from  the  Senate, 
of  course  it  does  not  come  directly  to 
the  House  floor,  and  it  is  something  the 
Rules  Committee  would  be  cognizant  of. 
and  if  they  do  report  they  could  report 
at  any  time  before  10  o'clock,  and  tomor- 
row morning  we  come  in  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing the  other  body  will  probably  vote  on 
tills  matter  by  9:30  or  9.40.  All  the  time 
available  will  not  be  taken.  If  that  is  the 
situation,  we  can  expect  the  matter  to 
be  messaged  over  here  sometime  soon 
after  10:00.  and  it  would  be  my  hope  at 
that  time  the  matter  would  be  given  at- 
tention immediately  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  is  definite  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  a  mandate  from 
the  House  to  consider  this  matter  and 
vote  out  a  rule  so  it  can  be  considered 
tomorrow  morning  in  the  regular  order. 
It  would  be  my  hope  certainly  this  could 
occur,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  this 
can  be  done  without  the  House  being  in 
session,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  ad- 
dress a  parliamentary  inquiry,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  if  the  House 
recesses  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
that  bills  can  be  received  from  the  other 
body  and  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee  without  calling  the 
House  back  into  session? 

The  SPEAKER.  Reception  of  the  mes- 
sage is  not  relevant  to  this  situation ;  the 
authority  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  file 
its  report  is  relevant. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Of  course,  I  have  not 
addressed  it  to  the  committee  filing  the 
report.  I  had  addressed  myself  to  the  re- 
ferral of  the  matter  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee without  the  House  being  in  ses- 
sion. I  ask  whether  that  can  be  done 
without  the  House  being  in  session? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  answer 
no,  since  the  bill  is  not  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee  when  it  comes  over. 

Mr.  RHODES.  A  further  parliamentary 
mquirj-.  If  the  bill  comes  to  the  House 
during  the  time  that  the  House  is  in  re- 
cess, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  what 
disposition  would  the  Chair  make  of 
that? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  have 
to  hold  the  matter  on  tlie  Speaker's  table 
untU  other  dispositions  are  made. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  further 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Would  then,  according  to  the  customs 
and  usages  of  the  House,  the  Speaker 
feel  impelled  to  immediately  refer  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  be  ex- 
plicit and  fair.  If  it  comes  over  it  can 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  or  held  at  the  table 
but  not  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  RHODES.  So  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  would  then 
have  to  report  the  matter  to  the  House 
and  then  subsequently  the  matter  could 
be  addressed  by  the  Rules  Committee? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  would  request  a 
rule  of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  not 
the  Rules  Committee  meet  immediately 
and  report  a  resolution,  taking  the  mat- 
ter from  the  Speaker's  table,  bypassing 
the  Committee  on  International  Affairs 
and  reporting  the  matter  directly.  Is  it 
not  possible? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  possible 
procedure. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  understand,  but  it 
would  be  my  hope  the  Committee  on 
Rules  would  consider  the  House  has  given 
it  a  mandate  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
House  tomorow  in  order  for  it  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  gentleman  was  going  to  do 
it,  why  does  he  not  go  ahead  with  his 
motion  that  the  Hou.«e  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tragic  shame.  We 
all  know  why  we  are  here.  We  are  wait- 
ing on  the  Senate  to  complete  action  on 
the  bill  providing  limited  arms  aid  to 
Turkey.  We  have  the  votes  in  the  House 
to  pass  it  if  we  can  bring  It  up  tomorrow 
morning.  We  have  enough  votes  in  the 
Rules  Committee  to  have  it  reported  out, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Conmait- 
tee  declines  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee tonight  to  report  this  legislation. 

I  think  it  would  be  imconscionable  for 
this  body  to  be  presented,  as  a  result  of 
a  denial  of  the  parliamentary  process, 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  our  national 
security.  It  is  time  we  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  issue  to  the  security  of 
our  country.  We  must  resolve  this  issue 
tomorrow.  It  cannot  wait  another  30 
days. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
technically  the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  the  matter 
is  tied  up  and  there  is  no  use  going 
thi'ough  a  useless  manuever.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  aware  we  are  not  doing 
any  business.  We  are  not  accomplish- 
ing anything.  The  minority  leader  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  apparently  it  is  not  pos- 
sible this  matter  will  reach  the  fioor.  So 
other  than  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  we  are  not  ac- 
complishing anything,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  not  have  that 


feeling  at  all.  My  feeling  was  that  way 
until  we  voted  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  goes 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  it  is 
reported,  anybody  has  the  right  for  3 
days  to  write  a  minority  report  on  A. 
That  automatically  ends  it  because  we 
have  to  be  through  by  12  o'clock  tonight. 
It  is  the  law.  We  cannot  keep  the  House 
after  12  o'clock  tonight.  If  there  were 
a  hearing  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as 
I  understand  it,  it  would  be  filibustered 
all  along  the  line.  There  are  people  just 
as  intent  and  sincere  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  issue  as  the  gentleman  is.  Why 
not  go  forward  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  the  unanimous  consent  request 
and  it  stands  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes i  ? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  put  the  tiling  in  perspective.  There 
is  no  question  if  this  House  is  to  work 
its  will,  which  I  thought  was  a  principle 
that  that  side  of  the  aisle  stood  for,  if  this 
House  is  to  work  its  will  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Speaker  and  the  majority  lead- 
er and  at  least  some  who  bear  that  feel- 
ing should  speak  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  because  we  do  not 
have  to  recess  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  in  session  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  meet.  We  do  have 
to  agree,  which  seems  a  sensible  thing  to 
do,  which  is  the  request  I  made  earlier, 
that  this  House  permit  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  have  until  midnight  to  file  a 
report. 

We  have  to  take  that  step  first.  A  log- 
ical thing  is  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  at  least  contact 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  see  if  they 
want  to  meet  and  to  abide  by  that  major- 
ity decision,  so  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  can  meet  and  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  a  majority  vote  decides  to  pro- 
vide a  rule  for  this  measiu-e  that  it  can 
be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  anyone  believes 
in  letting  the  House  work  its  will  that 
those  two  steps  should  be  and  must  be 
taken. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  abhor  those  who  will 
not  permit  the  House  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  as  one  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  has  voted  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  Turkish  question 
that  I  think  the  kind  of  remarks  we  have 
heard  tonight  are  illustrative  of  the  fact 
that  a  subject  this  serious  should  not  be 
debated  under  these  conditions  and  I 
think  effoi-ts  to  bring  up  the  matter  to- 
night are  in-esponsible. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 
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Spc  aker, 


is  heard. 
,  I  move 


is  on  the 
from 


The  SPEAKER.  Objection 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr. 
that  the  House  do  now  adjdum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quest  ion 
motion  offered  by  the  gen  leman 
New  Jersey   tMr.  Tmompsou) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speak  ;r,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas 
answered  "present"  1,  not 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  476) 

TEAS— 151 


electronic  de- 
l,  nays  198, 
'  oting  84.  as 


Abzug 

Adams 

AddBbbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

CallX. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bergland 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boiling 
Booker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Biirke,  Mass. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Clay 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amoiirs 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drlnan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Evans,  lud. 
Pary 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak, 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
BroomBeld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex, 
Butler 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 


Fascell 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Gaydos 

Olalmo 

Olnn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moss 

NATS— 198 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlau 

Conte 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Delaney 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

English 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Fen  wick 

Fish 

Flowers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Frenzrt 

Frey 
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I,  urphy.  Hi. 
h  fttcher 
^  Man 
C  berstar 
C  bey 
C  NelU 
C  ttinger 
Pptterson, 

Calif, 
^ttison.  N.Y. 
P  spper 
P  ickle 
Flke 

P  BUSS 

P  ichmond 

P  legle 

P  Isenhoover 

P  xlino 

P  3e 

H  jgers 

P  sncalio 

P  asenthal 

P  Bstenkow.ski 

P  }ush 

Poybal 

P  LISSO 

S  ;  Germain 
S  irbanes 
S  iheuer 
S  ;hroeder 
S  'iberling 
S  nith,  Iowa 
S  >ellman 
S  eed 
S  ;udds 
8  illlvan 
a  rmlngton 
T  lylor,  N.C. 
T  lompson 
T  lomton 
T  raxler 

V  fmder  Veen 
Vinik 

V  gorito 

V  eaver 

V  hitehursl 
W  irth 

W  right 
Tl  3ung,  Ga. 

V  )ung,  Tex. 
Z  sfereitl 


P  iqua 
O  Ibbons 
O  Llman 
G  aldwater 
O  xxUlng 
C  radison 
O  raasley 
G  [ide 
G  jyer 
H  kgedorn 
B  unUton 
B  unmer- 
Bcbmldt 
B  maen 
H  LTsha 
B  istings 
H  lys,  Ohio 
B  »ckler,  Mass. 
B  slnz 
H  snderson 
H.cks 
H  ightower 
H  nshaw 
Hjlt 
H  jbbard 
H  utchinson 
H^rde 
I(hor(l 
Ji  ffords 
ji  inrette 
J  mee,  N.C. 


Jonee,  Tenn, 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

LagomarsiiiO 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Tenii. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Ma  this 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 


Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Murtha 
Myers,  liid. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Foage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Hinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rooney 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Sarasin 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thone 

Treen 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wydier 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Jacobs 
NOT  VOTING— 84 


Annunzio 

Hawkins 

Fatman,  Tex 

Archer 

Hebert 

Patten,  N.J. 

Barrett 

HUlis 

Price 

Bell 

Holland 

Rangel 

Blaggi 

Horton 

Hees 

Hoggs 

Hungete 

Rose 

Brooks 

Jarman 

Ryan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Santini 

Burke,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterneld 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schneebell 

Byron 

Kastenmeier 

Shipley 

Chlsholm 

Kemp 

Simon 

Collins.  111. 

Landi^im 

Sisk 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Staggers 

Corman 

Long,  Md. 

Stanton, 

Coughlin 

MUls 

J.  WUliam 

de  la  Garza 

Miniah 

Stanton. 

Dickinson 

Mitchell,  Md. 

James  V. 

Diggs 

Mollohan 

Stark 

Emery 

Montgomery 

Stephens 

Eshleman 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Stokes 

Evans,  Colo. 

MoEher 

Teague 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mottl 

Tsongas 

Plndley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Udall 

Fiorio 

Nedzl 

Waxman 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Whitten 

Pulton 

Nix 

Wiggins 

Hannaford 

O'Hara 

Yatee 

Harkin 

Passman 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

PAHLIAMENTART    INQUIRT 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mi*.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
BoLLiNG).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Specifically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  with  the  hope  that  I  can  break 
this  impasse,  and  I  need  enough  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Chair  to  clarify, 
I  might  say,  the  issue  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  if  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
allow  the  Committee  on  Rules  until  mid- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  Turkish  aid 
issue  now  being  debated  by  the  other 
body,  was  granted,  that  the  House  could 
then  adjourn  and  at  the  same  time  work 
its  will  because  then.  If  the  Committee 
on  Rules  files  a  report,  it  could  be  con- 


sidered then  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  if  they  did  not  file  a  report, 
the  issue  would  be  moot? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cliair  will  state  that  that  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  situation,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  effort  to  break  the  impasse,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  be  allowed  until  midnight  to 
file  a  report  on  the  Turkish  said  issue 
now  being  considered  by  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr,  CEDERBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  first,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  during  the  years 
that  I  have  had  the  honor  and  respon- 
sibility of  serving  in  this  body  under 
Presidents  of  both  political  parties,  this 
is  tlie  first  time  that  I  have  ever  seen 
that  this  House  would  deny  the  request 
of  a  President  to  have  it  consider  a  mat- 
ter that  he  considers  to  be  a  national 
security  matter,  an  emergency  matter 
connected  with  our  national  security.  I 
have  never  seen  that  before. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  object  imless  we 
can  get  some  assurance  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagconner)  states 
win  occur,  we  can  grant  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  be  right  back  where 
we  were  in  not  allowing  this  House  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  national  security  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  many 
in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body,  which 
is  considering  it  now,  want  us  to  consider. 
I  just  cannot  believe  this, 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
resei*ving  the  right  to  object,  as  some- 
one who  has  been  here  a  little  over  a  year, 
I  think  the  House  has  considered  this 
matter  6  or  7  times;  and  it  is  not,  as 
stated,  just  that  urgent. 

All  of  a  sudden  now  it  is  being  said 
that  we  are  falling  to  face  a  responsibility 
of  great  magnitude  that  just  appeared 
on  the  horizon. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  issue  several 
times.  The  House  has  worked  its  win 
several  times.  And,  for  all  we  know,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
might  have  to  go  to  see  if  his  barn  burned 
down,  if  he  had  a  bam,  which  I  under- 
stand is  the  basic  custom  for  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  when  impor- 
tant legislation  is  before  it — they  have 
to  go  and  Inspect  their  barns. 

But,  really,  I  would  just  kind  of  hope 
that  that  procedure  would  not  be  used, 
if  the  Senate  works  its  will,  and  the  mat- 
ter comes  over  here,  and  the  House  wants 
to  do  something  about  it  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  fine.  But  we  liave  debated  this 
matter  five  or  six  times  before.  The 
House  has  worked  its  will,  and  now  we 
are  being  told,  zip-zap,  in  the  middle 
of  an  energy  crisis  with  people  going 
everywhere — and  I  will  not  be  going 
anywhere,  I  will  be  here  all  August-- 
we  are  asked  to  deal  with  a  problem  of 
this  magnitude. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  with  all  due  respect 
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to  the  gentleman  from  California,  I  think 
that  I  can  state  correctly  that  since  the 
last  time  we  voted  on  this  issue  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  change  on  the  factual 
situation. 

Our  intelligence  data -gathering  capa- 
bilities were  intact  the  last  time  we  con- 
sidered this  matter,  and  that  data  is  not 
being  gathered  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  as  one  who  has 
not  sided  with  the  administration  on  the 
Turkish  question,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  could  honestly  side  with  it  to- 
morrow if  a  vote  occurs  on  this  matter. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  matter  is  of 
urgent  international  importance  and  of 
urgent  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  cannot  find 
a  procedure  whereby  this  important  is- 
sue can  be  voted  on  tomorrow,  consider- . 
ing  the  shape  we  are  in. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BtJRTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
all  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  if  there  are 
so  many  facts  that  could  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  that  would 
have  the  probability  of  changing  the 
position  that  has  been  taken  on  this 
matter  which  has  been  debated  upon 
many  times,  that  it  should  not  be  done  in 
an  untoward  manner.  It  should  go 
through  the  regular  process  and  not 
through  an  emergency  process,  so  that  we 
could  determine  whether  the  intelligence 
situation  there  is  such  as  to  change  our 
vote  and  what  we  consider  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  D0  PONT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
we  do  have  an  emergency,  and  if  an 
emergency  procedure  is  necessary  then 
we  ought  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  facts 
at  hand. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  How  cou'd 
the  facts  be  brought  to  our  attention? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think 
the  emergency  situation  we  are  faced 
with  today  is  that  we  all  know  we  are 
under  an  adjournment  resolution  that 
we  have  agreed  upon,  and  we  will  not  be 
here  next  week  to  consider  the  matter. 
That  is  what  makes  this  an  emergency 
situation.  It  is  one  that  the  President 
has  said  he  considers  a  matter  of  na- 
tional emergency.  It  is  not  only  Turkey 
that  is  involved,  but  the  whole  Middle 
East  is  involved,  or  could  be  involved. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  observa- 
tions as  to  the  real  difficulty  that  the 
President  is  facing,  and  that  is  that  the 
President  has  been  in  toucli  with  his 
White  House  aides,  as  I  am  informed, 
and  he  is  pleading  that  we  have  another 
opportunity  in  the  House  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

So  I  consider  this  to  be  an  emergency 
situation,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  CEDERBERG)  has  pointed  out. 


To  have  this  House  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  matter  because 
of  political  maneuvers,  and  not  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this,  I 
think  is  disgraceful,  especially  because 
I  believe  that  we  do  have  the  votes  to 
pass  this  issue  come  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
has  indicated  that  new  facts  have  come 
to  light.  I  would  like  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House — and  this  is  taken 
from  the  AP  ticker,  which  says: 

President  Ford  offered  today  to  give  Tur- 
key $50  million  In  military  aid  in  exchange 
for  the  reopening  of  American  bases,  but 
was  turned  down,  according  to  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 

Mr.  CEDEIRBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  I 
were  part  of  the  Turkish  Government  I 
w^ould  turn  it  down  in  light  of  the  action 
we  have  taken  here. 

That  is  what  makes  it  an  urgent  na- 
tional security  matter. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  still  further,  I  believe  it  should 
be  clarified  as  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  talking  about,  on 
the  offer  of  the  $50  million.  The  Turks 
did  not  want  a  gift;  they  want  that  for 
which  they  have  paid,  and  which  is  in  the 
pipeline.  I  think  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  well  know  that 
they  do  not  want  a  gift,  they  simply  want 
that  which  we  were  obligated  to  do  be- 
fore February  5. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  Turks  have  been 
interested  in  grant  in  aid  all  along,  which 
was  the  only  aid  they  could  possibly  get 
other  than  the  offer  of  military  sales 
under  the  limitation.  Therefore  when 
the  President  has  the  opportunity  of 
giving  them  aid  he  offered  it  to  them, 
he  offered  them  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting $50  million  in  aid,  and  they  thumbed 
their  noses  at  us. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to 
yield  further. 

I  would  say  that  the  Issue  is  not  aid 
to  Turkey.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  question  of 
this  importance.  As  I  say,  I  cannot 
imagine  our  adjourning  without  having 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  not  be  a 
fact  that  if,  indeed,  the  President  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  national  emergency 
situation  that  he  could  call  this  Congress 
back  into  session  after  we  leave  on  the 
recess? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  President  has  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  con- 
vene the  Congress  or  either  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  WA(3GONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  tlie  objection  to 
my  unanimous  consent  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  only  unani- 
mons  consent  request  pending,  as  far  as 
the  Chair  knows. 


PABLIAMENTABY    INQUIRY 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  some  remarks  made  that  the 
House  would  be  denied  its  will  and  there 
would  be  no  way  to  consider  the  matter 
in  the  event  the  other  body  agreed  to 
some  legislation  tonight.  Am  I  correct 
in  the  proposition  that  if  a  bill  is  passed 
by  the  other  body  tonight,  there  is  a  pro- 
cedure under  the  rules  whereby  the  mat- 
ter could  be  considered  tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  there  are 
various  ways. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  So  there  is  no  denial  of 
due  process. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
thus.  The  regular  rule  is  that  if  a  report 
from  the  Rules  Committee  has  to  go  over 
1  day  or  it,  takes  a  two-tliirds  vote  for 
consideration  on  the  day  reported.  The 
other  way  is  that  a  unanimous-consent 
request  can  be  made,  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  can  file  it  by  10  o'clock 
tomorrow,  and  the  House  adjourns  to- 
night, then  it  will  take  a  majority  vote 
for  consideration  tomorrow  after  the 
House  meets,  just  as  it  always  does  on  a 
subsequent  legislative  day. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 
TO   FILE   A   PRIVILEGED   REPORT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re-servino; 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  probably  will 
not  object,  I  just  want  to  clarify  one 
point.  We  are  assvuning  under  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  call  the  Committee  on  Rules  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  reporting  out 
the  resolution  I  have  in  my  hand  now, 
which  provides  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table,  not- 
withstanding any  rule  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  bill  S.  2230  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  to 
promote — 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  13  heard. 

Mr,  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute  so 
that  the  House  will  know  something 
about  this  resolution  that  they  have  not 
even  heard  yet. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
for  1  minute. 
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RESOLUTION  MAKING 
CONSIDERATION  OF 


IN  ORDER 
S.  2230 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker 
once  again  to  call  the 
House   to  this  resolution 
be  taken  up  by  the 
providing  the  chairman  of 
tee  on  Rules  would  call 
on  Rules  together.  The 
Conunittee  on  Rules  has 
tonight  that  he  would  not 
mittee  on  Rules  together 
ber  9  after  the  recess. 


I  would  like 

att^tlon  of  the 

tvhlch  would 

Committee  on  Rules, 

the  Commlt- 

tlie  Committee 

chairman  of  the 

all  eady  told  me 

( all  the  Com- 

ijntil  Septem- 


I  have  heard  that  the 
jority  of  the  Rules  Commit 
of  the  Democratic  leadership 
be  Incumbent  upon  the 
House  to  instruct  the 
Rules  Committee  to  call  thi  s 
mittee  together  before  10  o 
row  morning  if  we  are  goinf 
motion  made  by  the  gen 
Missouri. 

This  Is  the  resolution  thai 
fore  the  House  provided  the 
the  Rules  Committee  is 
House  Democratic  leadership 
Rules  Committee  together 
tomorrow  morning: 

Resolved.  That  Immediately 
tlon  of  this  resolution  It  shs^ll 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
standing  any  rule  of  the  Hous< 
atlves,  the  bill  S.  2230.  to 
prlatlons    for    the    Board    for 
Broadcasting    for    fiscal    year 
promote  Improved  relations  be  ; 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  to  assist 
of  the  refugee  problem  on 
otherwise    strengrthen    the 
Alliance,   and  to  consider 
House. 


Deinocratic  ma- 

ee  is  an  arm 

so  it  would 

leadiershlp  of  this 

chairman  of  the 

Rules  Com- 

clock  tomor- 

to  adopt  the 

leman  from 


^  orth 


sa  d 


mentlc  med 
to 


This  would  be  the  r 
Rules    Committee    provideti 
Committee  meets  tomorrow- 
Rules  Committee  is  called 
cannot  report  out  that 
buck  stops  here,  so  let 
means  to  get  action  proceec 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr. 
to  strike  the  requisite 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering 
my  name  has  been 
here  I  do  think  I  ought 
word  in  defense  against 
things  that  have  been  sail 
in  Congress  for  a  long  whte 
my  33d  year.  I  have  seen 
joumment  and  I  have  seen 
and  I  am  talking  mainly 
Members,  the  freshmen, 
Every  piece  of  legislation 
stand  the  light  of  day, 
of  this  country  should  be 
understanding  comes  to 
in  the    11th  hour  of  ad 
recess. 

Now  I  say  to  the  new 
was  this  Turkish  grant 
brought  in  here  a  week 
ago?  Why?  There  is  no 

It  is  because  the 
to  stage  this  kind  of  crisis 

I  talked  to  my  friend, 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta>  , 
very  much,  who  is  a 
committee,  and  I  have 
the  years.  He  is  always 
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would  be  be- 

chairman  of 

instructed  by  the 

to  call  the 

Dy  10  o'clock 

1  ipon  the  adop- 
be  In  order 
t^ble.  notwlth- 
of  Represent- 
authorize  appro- 
International 
1976;    and    to 
ween  the  U.S., 
n  the  solution 
C  ypnis,  and  to 
Atlantic 
bill  In  the 


esolut|on  before  the 

the    Rules 

Until  the 

together  we 

rekolution.  The 

thjose  with  the 

to  do  so. 

Chaihnan,  I  move 

number  of  words. 


the  fact  that 

so  often 

have  just  a 

some  of  the 

I  have  been 

and  this  is 

many  an  ad- 

nany  a  recess 

to  the  new 

lere  tonight. 

that  cannot 

the  people 

away  from 

House  floor 

oumment  or 


thit 
k<pt 
the 


Mjembers:  Why 

l^slation  not 

or  2  weeks 

for  that. 

propohents  v.anted 


ai;o 
an  ;wer 


the  gentleman 

w  lom  I  respect 

m(mber  of  our 

obse  rved  him  over 

V  anting  to  let 


the  people  back  home  know  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  Congress. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Members 
I  have  made  three  trips  back  home  In 
the  last  month.  During  the  recess  over 
the  Fourth  of  July  I  was  back  there 
and  the  last  two  Sundays  I  attended 
several  picnics  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  picnic  gatherings 
were  almost  unanimous  in  criticism  of 
this  Turkish  grant  legislation.  I  did  not 
hear  a  person  there  speak  for  It,  and 
there  were  speeches  maide  and  I  received 
comments  for  fighting  it  and  voting 
against  it. 

Now  2  weeks  ago  Sunday,  and  the 
newsi>apers  are  out  there  if  Members 
want  to  check  on  it,  I  attended  a  Greek 
picnic  and  many  other  ethnic  groups 
were  there  from  my  district  of  South 
Chicago  and  there  were  over  6,000  people 
there  when  I  was  addressing  the  gather- 
ing. The  response  against  this  Turkey 
grant  was  almost  unanimous. 

Those  here  tonight  should  have  heard 
the  speeches  about  providing  the  Turkish 
Government  with  more  artillery  and 
tanks.  I  can  speak  with  authority  to  the 
freshmen  Members.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Katyn-Massacre  Committee  that 
held  hearings  in  Europe  and  came  back 
to  this  country  and  exposed  the  barba- 
rous, inhuman  massacres  of  Polish  peo- 
ple committed  by  Soviets  in  World  War 
II.  About  14  million  Poles  were  massa- 
cred. But  listen,  we  do  not  have  to  go 
back  to  Stalin  or  IQirushchev.  Within 
the  last  12  months  the  leaders  of  the 
Turkish  Government  with  our  arma- 
ments and  our  tanks  went  in  and  mas- 
sacred tliousands  of  people  of  Cyprus. 
They  took  over  40  percent  of  that  na- 
tion's land,  the  best  land  there,  and 
here  we  want  to  send  a  couple  himdred 
million  dollars  and  armament  over  to 
that  nation  for  maybe  further  aggres- 
sion. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  should  want 
to  press  this  thing  through  at  midnight 
before  the  adjournment,  because  we 
carmot  go  home  and  justify  this  out- 
rageous tossing  away  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  to  an  aggressive  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  sentiments 
■with  respect  to  this  issue,  but  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  that 
our  security  could  be  adversely  affected, 
what  is  the  gentleman's  position  on 
that? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse 
to  yield  any  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  I  am  going  to  close 
by  reminding  the  Members  what  a  bad 
experience  we  had  with  Turkey  on  the 
poppy  weed  and  it  cost  us  millions  of 
dollars  when  Turkey  did  not  carry  out 
their  agreement. 

Remember,  about  a  week  before  tlie 
1972  election  Mr.  Kissinger  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  went  on  a  national  hookup. 
This  was  about  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tion and  they  said,  "Peace  in  our  time." 
That  was  as  phoney  as  what  this  propa- 


ganda we  hear  that  our  taxpayers  must 
subsidize  Turkey  to  continue  Its  aggres- 
sions on  American  money  and  arma- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  140,  nays  200, 
not  voting  94,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  477] 

"STEAS— 140 

Abzug 

Fisher 

Natcher 

Adams 

Kithian 

Nolan 

Addabbo 

Flood 

Oberstar 

Alexander 

Flynt 

Obey 

Anderson. 

Foley 

O'Neill 

Calif. 

Gaydos 

Ottlnger 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Giaimo 

Patterson, 

Aspin 

Ginn 

Calif. 

Badillo 

Gonzalez 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Baldus 

Green 

Pepper 

Baucus 

Haley 

Pickle 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hall 

Pike 

Bedell 

Hanley 

Reiiss 

Bergland 

Harris 

Richmond 

Blaucbard 

Hayes,  lud. 

Riegle 

Blouin 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rodlno 

Boland 

Hefner 

Roe 

Boning 

Helstoskl 

Rogers 

Bonker 

Holland 

Boncalio 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Brodhead 

Howard 

Rostenkowski 

Burke.  Mass. 

Howe 

ROUHh 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hughes 

Roybal 

Burton,  John 

Johnson,  Calif 

Russo 

Burton,  Phillip 

Jordan 

St  Germain 

Carr 

Koch 

Sarbanes 

Collins.  111. 

Krebs 

Scheuer 

Cornell 

Lehman 

Schroeder 

Cotter 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Seiberling 

D'Amours 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McFall 

Speilman 

Danlelson 

McHugh 

Steed 

Davis 

McKay 

Studds 

Dell  urns 

Macdonald 

Sullivan 

Dent 

Maguire 

Symington 

Derwinski 

Matsunaga 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dlngell 

Meeds 

Thompson 

Dodd 

Metcalfe 

Thornton 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Meyner 

Traxler 

Drinau 

Mezvinsky 

Vander  Veen 

Early 

Mikva 

Weaver 

Eckhardt 

MlUer,  Calif. 

White 

Edgar 

Mlneta 

Wlrth 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mink 

Yoimg,  Ga. 

Eilberg 

Moakley 

Young,  Tex. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Moffett 

Zeferetti 

Pary 

MotU 

Fascell 

Murphy,  ni. 
NAYS— 200 

Abdnor 

Clausen, 

Frenzel 

Anderson,  111. 

DonH. 

Prey 

Andrews, 

Clawson,  Del 

Fuqua 

N.  Dak. 

Cleveland 

Gibbons 

Armstrong 

Cochran 

Oilman 

Ashbrook 

Cohen 

Goldwater 

Ashley 

Collins,  Tex. 

Goodling 

AuCoin 

Conable 

Gradison 

Bafalis 

Conlan 

Grassley 

Baumau 

Conte 

Gude 

Beard,  Tenu. 

Coughlln 

Guyer 

Bennett 

Crane 

Hagedom 

BevUl 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hamilton 

Blester 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Hammer- 

Bingham 

Delaney 

scbmidt 

Breaux 

Derrick 

Hansen 

Breckinridge 

Devlne 

Harsha 

Brlnkley 

Downing,  Va. 

Hastings 

Broomfleld 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Heinz 

Brown,  Ohio 

du  Pont 

Henderson 

BroyhUl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hicks 

Buchanan 

English 

Hightower 

Burgener 

Erienborn 

Hinshaw 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Esch 

Holt 

Butler 

Pen  wick 

Hubbard 

Carter 

Pish 

Hutchinson 

Ca:ey 

Flowers 

Hyde 

Cederbe'-^'; 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Ichord 

Chappell 

Forsythe 

JeSords 

Clancy 

Fraser 

Jenrett* 
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Jones,  N.C. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Sikes 

Jones.  Okla. 

Moore 

Skubilz 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Moor  head. 

Slack 

Ksi'th 

Calif. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Kasten 

Morgan 

Snyder 

KMeii 

Murtha 

Solarz 

Kelly 

Myers.  Ind. 

Spence 

Ketchuni 

Mvers.  Pa. 

Steel  man 

Kindness 

Neal 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Krufger 

Nowak 

Sieiger,  Wis. 

I.iigomarsino 

O'Brien 

Stratton 

Latta 

Perkins 

Stuckey 

Lei"  eit 

Pettis 

Symms 

Lent 

Peyser 

TjliCOtl 

Levitas 

Poage 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Littou 

Pressler 

Thone 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Preyer 

Treen 

Lott 

rritchard 

Dllman 

Lujau 

Quie 

Van  Deerlin 

McC'.ory 

Qiiiilen 

Vander  Jagi 

McCloskey 

Kailsback 

V,.nik 

McCollister 

Randall 

Waggonner 

McCormack 

Regula 

Walsh 

HcDade 

Rhodes 

Wampler 

McDonald 

Kinaldo 

Whalen 

McEwen 

Roberts 

Wilson,  Bob 

McKlnney 

Robinson 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Uadigau 

Rooney 

WUson,  Tex. 

Mabon 

Rousselot 

Winn 

Maun 

Runnels 

Woin 

Martin 

Ruppe 

V/right 

Uatbls 

Saras  in 

Wvdler 

UBZSiOU 

Schulze 

Wylie 

Meicher 

Sebelius 

Yatrou 

Michel 

Sharp 

Young,  Alaska 

MUford 

Shriver 

Young.  Fla. 

Mi'.ler.  Ohio 

Shuster 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING- 

-94 

Ambro 

Harrington 

Passman 

Annunzio 

Hawkins 

Patman,  Tex. 

Archer 

Hays,  Ohio 

Patten,  N.J. 

Barrett 

Hebert 

Price 

Be!l 

Hillis 

Rangel 

Biaggi 

Horton 

Rees 

Boggs 

Hungate 

Risenhoover 

Bowen 

Jacobs 

Rose 

Brooks 

Jarman 

Ryan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Santini 

Burke,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterfield 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schneebeli 

Bvron 

Kastenmeier 

Shipley 

Carney 

Kemp 

Simon 

Chishoim 

Keys 

Sisk 

Clay 

LaPalce 

Staggers 

Conyers 

Liindrtnn 

Stanton. 

Corman 

Long.  Md. 

J.  William 

de  la  Garza 

Madden 

Stanton, 

Dickinson 

Mills 

James  V. 

Dlggs 

Mlnish 

Stark 

Emery 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stephens 

Eshleman 

Mollohan 

Stokes 

Evans,  Colo. 

Montgomery 

Teague 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Tsonga.s 

Plndley 

Mosher 

Udall 

Plorio 

Moss 

Vlgorito 

Pord,  Mich. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Waxman 

Fountain 

Nedzl 

Whitehursl 

Pulton 

Nichols 

Whitlen 

Hannaford 

Nix 

Wiggins 

Harkin 

O'Hara 

Yates 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  BAU»1AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Maryland  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  point  of  order  to  this 
effect:  Under  the  new  rules  of  the 
House,  is  it  not  tiue  that  once  the  House 
has  proceeded  to  the  closing  business  of 
the  day,  granting  requests  for  absences 
and  special  orders,  that  it  is  no  longer 
in  order  to  make  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chaii    has  not 
started  to  recognize  Members  for  special 
orders    yet.    All    the    business    on    the 
Chair's  desk  has  been  completed. 
CXXI 1653— Part  20 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
.sonal  requests  have  already  been  read 
from  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  had  not 
started  recognizing  Members  for  spe- 
cial orders. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  the  rules  pre- 
clude a  quorum  at  this  point  because 
personal  requests  have  already  been  read 
from  tlic  desk.  A  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Te.\cuei  . 

Under  the  new  rules.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
quorum  does  not  lie  after  this  point  of 
business  in  tlie  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  Chair  imder- 
stands  the  gentleman's  point  of  order, 
it  relates  to  the  fact,  which  is  a  new 
rule,  not  the  nile  we  used  to  follow.  The 
rule  is  that  once  a  special  order  has 
started,  the  Member  who  has  the  spe- 
cial order  and  is  speaking  cannot  be 
taken  off  his  feet  by  a  point  of  order  of 
no  quorum.  However,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  rules  of  which  the  Chair  is  aware 
that  requires  the  Chair  to  begin  to  call 
a  special  order  at  any  particular  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move, 
mider  rule  XXV  that  the  House  proceed 
to  recognize  the  Members  previously  or- 
dered to  have  special  orders  today,  and 
on  that  I  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that, 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  137,  nays  202, 
not  voting  95,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrew.?,  N.C. 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bradeniixs 
Brodhead 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Can- 
Clay 

Collins,  111. 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 
Delhims 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards,  Calif. 


[Roll  No.  4781 

YEAS— 137 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harris 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Johnson,  Culif. 

Jordan 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Ca'if. 

Long.  La. 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinskv 

Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minlsh 


Mink 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

ONeUl 

Ottinger 

Pattisou.  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roucalio 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

SpeUman 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Vander  Veen 

Weaver 

Wirth 

Young.  Ga. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zeferetti 


Abdnor 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
BafaliE 
Baumau 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blester 
BingbRiu 
Breaux 
Breckinrirtre 
Brlnkley 
Broomtield 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Butler 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbery 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
ClBW.son,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cougliliu 
Crane 
Daniel.  Di-.n 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Devine 
Downing.  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
English 
Erienborn 
Fen  wick 
Fish 
Flowers 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Gilmiin 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gude 
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Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schniidL 
Hansen 
Har.sha 
Hastings 
Hays.  Ohio 
He-kler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hinshaw 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kasten 
Ka/en 
KeUy 
Ketchiun 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagomarsiuo 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Levitas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Maz.zoli 
Meicher 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 


Neal 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Robert  s 
Robinson 
Rooney 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Sarasin 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 95 


Adams 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Barrett 

Bell 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Bonen 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Byron 

Carney 

Chishoim 

Cochran 

Conyers 

Corman 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Emery 

Esch 

Eshlemi'U 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evina,  Tenn. 

Findley 

Florio 

Pord,  Mich. 

Foimtaln 

Fulton 

Hannaford 

Harkin 


Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

HUlU 

Holland 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kasieimieler 

Kemp 

Keys 

Landrum 

Long.  Md. 

Me«ds 

Mills 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Oljey 

O'Hara 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 


Patten,  N.J. 

Price 

Rangel 

Rees 

Risenhoover 

Rose 

Ryan 

Santini 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Simon 

Sisk 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Teague 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Vlgorito 
Waxman 
Whitehurst 
Whittsn 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Yates 
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So  the  motion  was  reject  ed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  \ras  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


THE  TURKISH  RESOLUTION 


and 


Spea  Ler 


messen  ',er 


rel  er 


'Mr.  O'NEILL  asked 
permission  to  address  thi; 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr 
we  are  all  aware  of  the 
situation  is  this,  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  at 
on  the  Turkish  resolutior. 
comes  before  the  final  vote 
the  motion  to  reconsider, 
again.  If  the  bill  is  passed 
the  normal  procedure  would 
to  the  House.  The  normal 
that  they  usually  send  it  bj 
tonight  they  may  bring  it 
When  it  comes  by 
put  in  the  top  drawer.  No 
or  anything  like  that  to 
mittee.  It  is  just  before  the 
Rules  and  they  would 
it  up  when  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no 
here  at  the  present  time 
imaiumous  consent  that 
recess  until  11  o'clock.  At 
likely  the  Senate  would 
we  would  have  a  better 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemajn 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to 
from  Hhnois. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  is  the  gentleman 
recess  until  11  o'clock 
ing? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  11  o'clocl 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objectioh 


I  am  siure 
situation.  The 
Senate  has  a 
i  present  time 
This  motion 
and  then  after 
they  can  vote 
in  the  Senate, 
be  to  send  it 
procedure  is 
U.S.  mail,  but 
by  messenger, 
it  is  really 
i^iotion  is  made 
to  the  corn- 
Committee  on 
autobiatically  take 


sense 


in  staying 

I  would  ask 

House  be  in 

ttiat  time  most 

through  and 


!0 

tlie 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THI ; 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  point 
the  House. 


presi  nt 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
ON  RULES  TO  MEET 
11  OCLOCK  P.M. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  th 
leged  resolution,  and  ask 
consideration  of  the  resolutjion 

The  Clerk  read  the 
lows: 

H.  Res.  — 

Whereas  the  Chairman  of 
on  Rules  Is  unable  to  be 
over  said  committee:  And 
no  one  else   authorized   to 
calling  said  committee  togetljer 
Ing  over  its  deliberations 

Whereas  It  is  vitally 
committee    meet    and 
without  delay:  Therefore  be  1' 

Resolved,  That  the  membeis 
mittee- on  Rules,   be,  and 
authorized  to  and  directed 
Committee  room  now  provlde(  1 
mittee  on  Thursday.  July  31s ; 
elect   a  temporary  Chairmat 
Special  Orders  of  Business. 


necei  sary 
consl  Jer 


Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  I  ask  to  be  heard 
leged  resolution. 
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was  given 
House  for  1 


id^a. 

Illinois.     Mr. 

yield? 
he  gentleman 

Illinois.     Mr. 

suggesting  we 

toqiorrow  morn- 

thls  evening. 
Illinois.     Mr. 

is  heard. 


HOUSE 

Illinois.     Mr. 
)f  privilege  of 


OOUMTTTEE 
JULY  31,  AT 

?  desk  a  privi- 
:  or  immediate 


reso  ution,  as  fol- 


the  Committee 

and  preside 

there  is 

for  him   in 

and  presid- 


W  tiereas 
ict 


that  said 
legislation 


they 

(o 


of  said  corn- 
are  hereby, 

meet  in  the 
for  said  Com- 
at  11  p.m.,  to 
and   consider 


Illinois.     Mr. 
on  the  privi- 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
be  heard. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  not  presented  a  privileged  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  going  to 
hear  the  gentleman  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  would  quote  from  vol- 
ume 6  of  Cannon's  Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  page  816,  para- 
graph 577. 

The  attention  of  the  House  was  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  the — 

Lack  of  authority  to  convene  a  committee 
In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  having  pre- 
vented the  consideration  of  legislation,  a 
resolution  directing  the  committee  to  meet 
at  a  designated  time  was  held  to  involve  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 

On  January  29,  1931,  Mr.  John  E.  Rankin, 
of  Mississippi,  offered,  as  Involving  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  House,  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  is  un- 
avoidably absent  on  account  of  illness  and 
unable  to  be  present  and  preside  over  said 
committee;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  one  else  authorized 
to  act  for  him  In  calling  said  committee  to- 
gether and  presiding  over  its  deliberations; 
and 

Whereas  there  are  pending  before  that 
committee  various  and  sundry  bills  provid- 
ing for  relief  for  the  disabled  veterans  of  the 
World  War,  their  widows,  and  orphans;  and 

Wliereas  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  said 
committee  meet  and  consider  such  legisla- 
tion without  delay:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  said 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  meet  In  the  committee  room  now 
provided  for  said  committee  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1931,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  to  elect  a 
temporary  chairman  and  consider  the  legis- 
lation pending  before  said  committee. 

Mr.  Cary  E.  Mapes,  of  Michigan,  questioned 
the  privilege  of  the  resolution. 

The  Speaker  ruled : 

The  Chair  Is  Inclined  to  think  that  Inas- 
much as  this  committee  is  a  legislative  agent 
of  the  House  and  the  question  deals  with 
legislative  procedure,  it  is  a  matter  of  privi- 
lege. 

The  Chair  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  he  has  said  repeatedly  it  Is  always  with- 
in the  power  of  the  House  to  call  a  meeting 
of  a  committee  If  it  so  desires  under  such 
circumstances  as  these. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just  informed  a 
few  minutes  before  the  last  rollcall  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Madden)  that  he  was  going 
home;  he  was  leaving  the  Hill. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  one  capable  at  this  hour,  therefore, 
of  convening  the  committee,  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman,  under  the 
precedent  I  have  just  cited  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  the  House,  and 
the  Chair  would  therefore  be  in  order 
in  ruling  that  the  resolution  that  I  have 
just  offered  is  in  order  for  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule.  The  gentleman  has  found  an 
interesting  precedent,  except  that  it  is 
not  on  all  fours  with  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  House  tonight.  In  the 
precedent  cited  by  the  gentleman,  it  spe- 
cifically stated  tliat  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  imavoidably  absent  on 
account   of   illness   and    unable   to    be 


present  and  preside  over  the  said 
committee. 

That  situation  of  course,  we  know,  or 
did  know  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  does 
not  prevail  in  the  committee  of  this  par- 
ticular chairman.  We  have  been  further 
informed  that  the  chairman  is  returning 
to  the  chamber.  He  will  be  here  and  will 
be  able  to  call  or  not  to  call  a  meeting 
within  his  own  discretion. 

To  rule  otherwise  would  permit  a 
change  of  the  rules  of  the  House  under 
the  guise  of  a  question  of  privilege  of 
the  House.  The  Chair  would  also  cite, 
under  the  privileges  of  the  House- 
Chapter  11,  Section  1.7  of  Deschler's 
Procedure : 

A  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hou«e 
may  not  be  invoked  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  the 
Member  involved  in  that  ruling  relating 
to  his  attempt  to  bring  up  "H.  Res.  1203, 
requesting  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
make  in  order  the  consideration  by  toe 
House  of  H.  Res.  988." 

In  other  words,  it  comes  down  to  this: 
The  facts  are  different. 

The  gentleman  is  an  attorney. 

It  is  clearly  against  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  merely  change  the  rules  of  the 
House  under  the  guise  of  a  question  of 
the  privilege  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  be  heard  briefly  in  reply  to  the 
Chair? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may  be 
heard. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  caU  the  Speaker "s  attention, 
most  respectfully,  to  the  final  sentence 
that  I  read  in  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker 
in  the  case  which  I  cited,  where  the  Chair 
desired  to  emphasize  that  he  ha.s  repeat- 
edly said  that  it  is  always  within  the 
power  of  the  House  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  if  it  so  desires  under  such 
circumstances  as  these.  Despite  the  dif- 
ference in  circumstances  that  has  been 
cited  by  the  Chair,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  chairman  is  absent;  that  he  is  unable 
to  call  a  meeting  of  that  committee,  and 
I  would  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  But  the  circumstances 
are  not  the  same.  That  is  what  seems  to 
the  Chair  to  be  critical. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  a  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ruled 
but  is  interested  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  may  say. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize the  Speaker's  differentiation  of  this 
case  with  the  case  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  presented.  However,  it  seems 
that  the  case  we  have  before  us  is  even 
stronger  than  the  case  cited  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  because  in  the  case 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  the 
chairman  was  absent  because  of  illness, 
and  did  not  call  the  meeting  because  of 
illness.  In  this  instance,  the  chairman 
has  willfully  decided  not  to  call  a  meet- 
ing. I  cannot  believe  that  the  Chair  is 
ruling  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
House  to  instruct  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  call  a  meeting  of  that  com- 
mittee and,  failing  to  do  so,  to  cause 
somebody  else  to  call  a  meeting  of  that 
committee. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  Chair's  ruling 
would  not  be  so  construed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  willing 
to  rule  on  that  issue.  Such  a  resolution 
cannot  change  the  rules  of  the  House. 
It  is  that  simple.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
a  resolution  raising  a  question  of  priv- 
ilege, otherwise  the  Chair  by  his  rulings 
would  have  complete  control  over  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Ml'.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  be 
heard  in  this  connection,  the  rules  of 
the  House  are  very  clear  in  this  whole 
matter,  and  there  is  a  very  specific  rule 
which  was  reworded  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  19(0,  after  a  great  deal  of 
labor  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which 
provided  for  the  only  method  that  exists 
within  the  rules  to  force  a  chairman  to 
hold  a  meeting.  It  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
Icnowledge,  the  only  way  which  a  chair- 
man under  any  modern  circumstances 
can  be  forced  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  it 
requires  the  filing  of  a  petition  and  7 
days  in  toto  to  achieve  that  purpose.  I 
think  that  any  approach  other  than  that 
one  would  definitely  and  clearly  change 
the  rules  of  the  House  and,  therefore, 
clearly  the  Speaker's  ruling  is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Further,  the  Chair 
would  note  that  nothing  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules.  This  is  an 
Issue  that  has  not  even  been  raised.  But 
that  is  the  fact,  about  which  everybody 
is  aware. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  Speaker  has 
ruled  that  there  is  nothing  pending  be- 
fore the  House.  I  wanted  to  speak  rela- 
tive to  the  point  of  order.  If  it  is  all 
over,  I  do  not  need  to  speak,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ruled. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insist  on  my  privileged  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  for  a  vote  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  Is  not  a  privUeged 
resolution. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the  Speaker 
has  handed  down  a  decision.  If  there  is 
any  question  about  that  decision,  the 
only  thing  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  can  do  Is  to  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  and  it  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  be  heard  In  brief  reply 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  not 
listen  to  any  further  argument  on  the 
issue  on  which  the  Chair  has  ruled.  This 
could  go  on  aU  night,  and  the  gentleman 
irom  Pennsylvania  Is  not  correct  In  his 
assertion. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Ailzona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 


SENATE  ACTION  ON  TURKISH  AID 
BILL 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  other  body  has  voted 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  under  consideration,  and 
the  bill  was  not  recommitted  by  a  vote 
of  49  to  43. 

I  am  further  infonned  that  the  other 
body  is  now  proceeding  to  final  passage 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  rule 
XXV,  I  again  renew  my  motion  that  the 
Chair  proceed  to  the  recognition  of  other 
Members  who  have  previously  been 
granted  special  orders  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson) . 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
motion  pending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  142,  nays 
205,  not  voting  87,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Asp  In 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
BalduB 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  PhUllp 
Carney 
Carr 
Clay 

CoUins.  111. 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amoura 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davla 
de  la  Garza 
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YEAS— 142 

Dellums 

Johnson,  Calif 

Dent 

Jordan 

Derwinski 

Koch 

DingeU 

Krebs 

Dodd 

Lehman 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Drlnan 

Long,  L». 

Early 

McFaU 

Eckhardt 

McHugh 

Edgar 

McKay 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Macdonald 

EUberg 

Madden 

Evans,  lud. 

Magulre 

Pary 

Matsunaga 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

Pithlan 

Meyner 

Flood 

Mezvlnsky 

Flynt 

Mikva 

Foley 

MUler,  Calif. 

Gaydos 

Mineta 

Glaimo 

Minish 

Glnn 

Mink 

Gonzalez 

Moakley 

Green 

Moffett 

Haley 

Mottl 

Hall 

Murphy,  IlL 

Hanley 

Natcher 

HarrU 

Nichols 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Nolan 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Oberstar 

HelstosU 

Obey 

Holtzman 

CNelU 

Howard 

Ottlnger 

Howe 

Pattarson, 

Hughes 

OtXit. 

Pattison,  N.Y 

.    Rostenkowskl    Stokes 

Pepper 

Roush 

Studds 

Pickle 

Roybal 

Sullivan 

Pike 

Russo 

Symington 

Reuss 

St  Germain 

Thompson 

Richmond 

Sarbanes 

Traxler 

Rlegle 

Scheuer 

Vander  Veen 

Rodino 

Schroeder 

Weaver 

Roe 

Seiberling 

Wlrth 

Rogers 

Shipley 

Young.  Ga. 

Roncalio 

Smith,  Iowa 

Young,  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Spellman 
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Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Myers,  Pa. 

Anderson.  111. 

Gude 

Neal 

Andrews, 

Guyer 

Nowak 

N.  Dak. 

Ha?edorn 

O'Brien 

Armstrong 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Ashbrook 

Hammer- 

Pettis 

Ashley 

schmidt 

F  eyser 

Bafalis 

Hansen 

Poage 

Bauman 

Harsha 

Pressler 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Hastings 

Preyer 

Bennett 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pritchard 

EeviU 

He;kler,  Mass 

.    Qule 

Blester 

Hefner 

Quiilen 

Bingham 

Heinz 

Railsback 

Breaux 

Henderson 

Randall 

Breckinridge 

Hicks 

Regula 

Brinkiey 

Hightower 

Rhodes 

BroomUeld 

Hinshaw 

Rinaldo 

Brown.  Mich. 

Holt 

Roberts 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hubbard 

Robinson 

BroyhUl 

Hutchinson 

Rooney 

Buchanan 

Hyde 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Burleson.  Tex 

.    Jeffords 

Ruppe 

But:er 

Jenrette 

Sarasln 

Carter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bchulze 

Casey 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebellus 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sharp 

ChappeU 

Karth 

Shriver 

Clancy 

Kasten 

Shuster 

Clausen. 

Kazen 

Slkes 

DonH. 

Kelly 

Skubitz 

Clawson.  Del 

Ketchum 

Slack 

Cleveland 

Kindness 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cochran 

Krueger 

Snyder 

Cohen 

LaPalce 

Solarz 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Lagomarsino 

Spence 

Conable 

Latu 

Steelman 

Conlan 

Leggett 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Conte 

Lent 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Coughlin 

Levitas 

Btratton 

Crane 

Litton 

Stuckey 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Symms 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lott 

Talcott 

Delaney 

Lujan 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Derrici; 

McClory 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Deviiie 

McCloskey 

Thone 

Dickinson 

McCoUlster 

Thornton 

Downing,  Va. 

McCormack 

Treen 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McDade 

Ullman 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  McDonald 

Van  Deerltn 

du  Pont 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McKlnney 

Vanlk 

English 

Madlgan 

Waggonnsr 

Erlenborn 

Mahon 

Walsh 

Fenwick 

Mann 

Wampler 

Fish 

Martin 

Whalen 

Flowers 

Mathls 

White 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mazzoli 

WUson,  Bob 

Forsythe 

Melcber 

WUson,  Tex. 

Fountain 

Michel 

Winn 

Fraser 

MUford 

Wolff 

Prenzel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Wright 

Frey 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Fuqua 

Moore 

Wylle 

Gibbons 

Moorhead, 

Yatron 

Oilman 

Calif. 

Young.  Alaska 

Gold  water 

Morgan 

Young,  Fia. 

GoodUng 

Murtha 

Zablockl 

Gradlsou 

Myers,  lud. 
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Adams 

Cblsholm 

Harkln 

Ambro 

Conyers 

Harrington 

Annunzio 

Corman 

Hawkins 

Archer 

Dlggs 

H6bert 

Barrett 

Emery 

HUlU 

Bell 

Esch 

Holland 

Biaggl 

Eshleman 

Horton 

Boggs 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hungate 

Bowen 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Jacobs 

Brooks 

Plndley 

Jarman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Plorio 

Johnson,  C<rio. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bxuke,  F1&. 

Pulton 

Jones,  Ala. 

Byron 

Hsnnaford 

Kastenmeier 
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Kemp 

Keys 

Laudrum 

■  one  Ud. 

Mills 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MoHohan 

Montgomery 

Moortaead,  Pa. 

Itlosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Passman 


Fatman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Price 
Rang  el 
Rees 

Rlsenhoover 
Rose 
Ryan 
Santinl 
Satterfield 
Schnecbell 
Simon 
Slsk 

Staggers 
Stanton, 
J.  WUliam 


Han  ton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
reague 
rsongas 
Udall 
l^igorito 
iVaxman 
SVhltehurst 
IVbltten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  C.  H. 
ifates 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  wpi^  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PAELIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.   The 
c^Q t^  it 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speafe 
imderstanding  that  the  ot  ler 
passed  this  legislation  anc 
soon  be  messaged  over  to  t 
inquiry  is  whether  or  not 
way  under  the  parliamentary 
of  the  House  that  the  bill  c 
up  for  immediate  consider; 
receipt  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  can 
only  by  a  imanimous-cons^nt 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr 
event,   I  ask   unanimous 
when  the  bill  is  brought 
that  it  be  immediately 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlen^n 
zona? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr 

The  SPEAKER.  Objectioh 


gentleman  will 

er,  it  is  my 
body  has 
that  it  will 
le  House.  My 
there  is  any 
procedures 
n  be  brought 
tion  upon  its 


te 


brought  up 

request. 

in  that 

:onsent   that 

o  the  House 

considered  by  the 


Spe;  iker, 


Spei  ker 


I  object, 
is  heard. 

PARUAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speak(  r,  is  a  motion 
In  order  for  the  immedla  e  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  by  the  House  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not, 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW  TO  FUJE  REPORT 
AND  RESOLUTION 


Sp(  ake 


the 
10 


Mr.    RHODES.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
on  Rules  may  have  xmtil 
morrow  to  file  a  report  anc 
on  the  subject  of  the  bill  wi 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlem^ 
zona? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr 
Ing  the  right  to  object 
distinguished  minority  leader 
vote  was  in  the  other  body 
bill  imder  consideration,  th< 
he  refers? 

Mr.  RHODES.  My 
47  ayes  and  46  noes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank 
guished  minority  leader  for 
tion,  because  I  think  that 
ness  of  that  vote,  and  in 
vote  by  which  the  Senate 
lar  bill  in  May,  which  was 
the  extraordinary  amount 
about  which  to  be  euphemiktic 
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objection  to 
from  Ari- 


r,    I   ask 

Committee 

o'clock  to- 

a  resolution 

are  discuse- 


objection  to 
n  from  Ari- 

Spiaker,  reserv- 

coild  I  ask  the 

what  the 

to  pass  the 

bill  to  which 

understanding  was 

the  distin- 
hat  observa- 
the  narrow- 
view  of  the 
passed  a  siml- 
4 1  to  40,  given 
qt  the  margin 
about  Its 


activity  during  the  Intervening  weeks, 
and  the  fact  that  this  body  by  a  vote  of 
223  to  206  rejected  the  measure,  is  an 
indication  that  there  is  no  mandate  on 
the  part  of  the  elected  Representatives 
of  the  people  for  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  it  is  something  on  which  we 
have,  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier, 
voted  a  number  of  times  in  this  body. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  my  understanding  also  that  there 
has  been  considerable  activity  on  both 
sides  of  this  question  and  I  think  it  is  at 
least  worthy  of  comment  that  the  vote 
did  not  change  on  that  other  side.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  would 
agree  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  long  end 
of  the  majority  rather  than  the  short 
end. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  arithmetic. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  almost  better  to  be  on  the  2  to  1 
minority  than  on  a  2  to  1  majority 
sometimes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  is  a  profound  state- 
ment and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
pretty  late  but  I  would  like  to  make  the 
observation  that  the  pay  bill  the  other 
day  passed  this  body  by  a  vote  of  only 
214  to  213,  but  I  will  be  willing  to  take 
odds  on  it  that  those  voting  against  it 
will  be  glad  to  take  the  pay  increase. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained,  and  I  dislike  very  much 
having  to  do  so,  but  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  much  of  the  activity  that  has  gone 
on  on  this  matter  in  this  last  several 
weeks  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
worked  its  wiU  on  this  matter,  I  would 
be  constrained  to  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  withhold  his 
objection  for  another  observation? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  of  com'se  I  v\  ill 
withhold. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would 
be  my  hope  the  gentleman  would  not 
object-  I  think  the  gentleman  will  real- 
ize that  the  various  votes  that  have 
taken  place  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
tonight,  while  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  interpret  that  as  a  change  in  heart 
on  the  main  question,  at  least  seem  to 
indicate  the  House  would  like  to  work 
its  will  on  this  legislation,  and  it  would 
be  my  hope  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
would  allow  us  at  least  to  keep  this  one 
avenue  open  so  that  if  in  some  manner, 
perhaps  from  the  Deity  or  somebody  else, 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
happened  to  change  his  mind,  that  he 


would  be  able  to  proceed  to  vote  out  a 
rule. 

I  am  not  under  any  great  illusion  as 
to  that  occurring,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  in  light  of  the  votes  which  have 
been  cast  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  for 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  agree 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  rather 
strongly  on  the  matter  and  I  would  hope 
we  could  adjourn  here  before  long,  but 
I  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  it  if  this 
unanimous-consent  request  is  denied 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Aiizona,  who  is  always 
fair  in  his  discussions  of  these  matters, 
would  allow  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
to  make  a  suggestion  perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  out  something  that 
would  be  agreeable  because  I  understand 
the  point  that  the  gentleman  is  making. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  withdi'aw  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  oflfer  another 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
House  recess  for  let  us  say  20  minutes, 
in  order  to  have  some  conversation  on 
this  matter  to  a  greater  extent  than  so 
far  is  possible  and  then  perhaps  come 
back  and  take  another  look  at  the  gentle- 
man's unanimous  consent  request. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  wants  to  make  that  request,  I 
would  not  object  to  it  myself.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  knows  that  I  am 
always  available  to  talk  to  the  gentleman 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make 
that  request,  that  the  House  stand  in 
recess  for  20  minutes,  to  meet  again  at 
11:30. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RECESS 

Accordingly,  at  11  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
House  stood  in  recess  until  11:30  o'clock 
p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  at  11  o'clock 
and  30  minutes  p.m.,  the  House  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  just 
messaged  over  be  immediately  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 


following  tlOe  In  which  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested. 

S.  2230.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
fur  fiscal  year  1970;  and  to  promote  Ira- 
proved  relations  between  the  United  States, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  the  refvigee  problem  on  Cyprus,  and  to 
otherwise  strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, 

HR.  8561  AGRICULTURE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  AND  SOYBEAN 
RESEARCH  IN  HAWAII 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  committee 
of  conferees  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  soon  begin  working  on  the 
differing  versions  of  the  1976  appropria- 
tion bill  for  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies.  The  bill,  H.R.  8561,  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  July  14,  1975  and  by  the 
Senate  on  July  25, 1975. 

It  was  our  view  in  the  House  when  we 
approved  the  bill  that  fmiding  be  pro- 
vided in  the  amount  of  $11.05  billion. 
The  Senate  has  added  some  $30.8  mil- 
lion to  this  amount,  and  the  differences  in 
the  legislation  will  be  discu.ssed  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  my  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  more  particularly  in  my 
Second  Congressional  District,  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  district,  the  main  eco- 
nomic activity  is  agriculture-based,  I 
have  watched  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions with  great  interest. 

We  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  Sugar  Act  there  is  considera- 
ble instability  in  the  price  of  sugar,  in- 
stability which  can  only  work  to  the 
detriment  of  tlie  consumer  as  well  as  the 
producer.  We  find  further  that  in  the 
face  of  ever  increasing  labor  costs, 
Hawaii's  pineapple  producers  have 
turned  to  foreign  production  in  Asia,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  land  formerly  given 
over  to  pineapple  production  is  now  be- 
ing turned  to  other  uses  as  the  indus- 
try attempts  to  remain  cost-competitive. 

In  the  face  of  economic  changes  which 
could  bear  significantly  on  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  Hawaii,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  given  special  recogiiition  to 
our  Island  State's  need  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  alternate  crops  for  former 
sugar  and  pineapple  lands.  My  specific 
reference  Is  to  the  growing  volume  of 
evidence  that  the  soybean  may  prove  to 
be  an  economically  viable  crop  for  the 
Islands.  Studies  have  been  initiated  in 
Hawaii  to  develop  soybean  varieties  suit- 
able to  the  State's  temperatuies  and 
day-length  conditions.  Additionally,  be- 
cause the  shortage  of  soybeans  and  other 
feed  Ingredients  have  had  adverse  ef- 
fects on  Hawaii's  livestock  industry,  the 
need  for  Hawaii  to  gain  self-sufiBciency 
in  production  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  Is  viewed  as  a  matter  of  great 
urgency  by  the  State's  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Comprehensive  research  Is 
necessary  in  the  State's  attempts  to 
achieve  this  goal. 


In  Its  report  on  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  House  committee 
noted  that: 

The  bill  Includes  $6,453,800  for  research 
on  soybeans,  an  Increase  of  9856,200  over 
the  amoiint  available  for  1975.  The  Com- 
mittee will  expect  the  Etepartment  to  give 
attention  to  Hawflil's  needs  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  .soybeans  and  soybean 
products. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  rec- 
ognition of  our  needs,  and  I  expect  that 
the  efforts  of  our  agricultural  research- 
ers under  the  auspices  of  Federal  fund- 
ing will  be  successful. 


REPORT  TO  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS FOR  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 
DENOUNCES  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
FIRST  USE  STRATEGY 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, Morris  K.  Udall,  has  submitted  to 
the  Arms  Control  Committee  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law 
a  scholarly  analysis  of  tlie  nuclear  first 
use  controversy  wliich  has  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  statements  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Sclilesinger  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  will,  in  certain 
combat  situations,  use  nuclear  weapons 
first.  The  Udall  report  points  out  that 
such  a  strategy  is  "misguided,  danger- 
ous, and  very  likely  to  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  United  States."  Tlie  report 
concludes  that  such  a  strategy  should  be 
Tpromptly  repudiated  by  the  United 
States. 

The  report  points  out  that  Secretary 
Schlesinger  has  stated  that  U.S.  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  may  be  used  not  only 
to  stem  the  tide  of  a  Soviet  conventional 
attack  in  Central  Europe,  but  that  the 
U.S.  response  could  include  selected 
strikes  with  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
Soviet  homeland. 

Moreover,  the  report  notes  that  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  has  Introduced  new 
Defense  budget  requests  which  represent 
a  radical  new  departure  in  nuclear  mili- 
tary strategy  by  financing  the  building 
of  "counterforce"  nuclear  weapons. 

The  report  outlines  in  detail  the 
reasons  why  such  a  policy  is  danger- 
ously misguided  and  should  be  repudi- 
ated and  summarizes  these  reasons  as 
follows : 

First,  despite  Secretary  Schlesluger's  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary,  nuclear  war  once 
Initiated  Is  very  nearly  certain  to  escalate 
into  a  society-kUllng  holocaust  for  both 
sides. 

Second,  an  emphasis  on  nuclear  first  use 
is  likely  lo  increase  the  velocity  of  the 
strategic  arms  race  rather  than  to  slow  it. 
Belligerent  talk  mated  with  increased  prep- 
aration for  nuclear  warfare  by  the  ITnlted 
States  can  only  damage  our  efforts  to  reach 
ftuther  SALT  agreements  with  the  Soviets. 

Third.  Schleslnger's  first  use  emphasis 
promotes  rather  than  retards  the  prospects 
of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  to  coun- 
tries that  are  not  presently  part  of  the  nu- 
clear club. 


Fourth,  such  a  United  States  emphasis 
may  well  make  accidental  war  or  pre-emptive 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  more  likely. 

The  full  report  by  Congressman  Udall 
follows  these  remarks. 

The  Nuclear  First  Use  Controversy 
(By  Congressman  Morris  K.  Ud.mx) 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  recently  to  emphasize  that 
the  United  States  will,  in  certain  combat 
situations,  use  nuclear  weapons  first. 

He  has  stated  that  not  only  U.S.  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  may  be  used  to  stem  the 
tide  of  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  but  that  the  U.S.  response  might 
include  using  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in 
selective  strikes  against  the  Soviet  homeland. 
Moreover.  Schlesinger  has  Introduced  new- 
defense  budget  requests  which  represent  a 
radical  new  departure  In  nuclear  militarv 
strategy  and  which,  if  passed,  will  flnanct^ 
the  building  of  a  new  series  of  ■'counter- 
force"  nuclear  weapons  which  could  be  used 
to  implement  his  new  strategy  of  selective 
warfare  with  nuclear  weapons.  This  em- 
phasis on  the  first  use  of  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Ls  mis- 
guided, dangerous,  and  very  likely  to  be 
counter  productive  to  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  promptly  repudiated. 

Why  is  this  so?  First,  despite  Secret»iry 
Schleslnger's  assertions  to  the  contrary,  nu- 
clear war  once  initiated  Is  very  nearly  cer- 
tain to  escalate  into  a  society-killing  holo- 
CHu^it  for  both  sides.  Second,  an  emphasis 
on  nuclear  first  use  is  likely  to  increase  the 
\elocity  of  the  strategic  arms  race  rather 
tlian  to  slow  it.  Belligerent  talk  mated  with 
increased  preparation  for  nuclear  warfare 
by  the  United  States  can  only  damage  our 
ettorts  to  reach  further  SALT  agreements 
with  the  Soviets.  Third,  Schleslnger's  first 
u.Te  emphasis  promotes  rather  than  retards 
the  prospects  of  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tion to  countries  that  are  not  presently  part 
of  the  nuclear  club.  Fourth,  such  a  United 
States  emphasis  may  well  make  accidental 
war  or  pre-emptive  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  more  Ukeiy. 

CONFUSION  CLOrOS  THE  "FIRST  TTSE"  DEBATE 

The  debate  over  Secretary  Schleslnger's  nu- 
clear first  use  comments  has  created  more 
confusion  than  clarification  Some  members 
of  the  press  have  concluded  that  the  Secre- 
tary really  said  nothing  new,  or  even  partic- 
ularly disturbing,  and  that  some  of  the  crit- 
ical response  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  eager  partisans  searching  for  an  Issue. 
Tills  Is  imtrue,  for  thoughtful  Americans  and 
administration  critics  have  solid  ground  for 
finding  the  comments  of  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  Schlesinger  alarming,  and  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  nation. 

Some  of  this  confusion  has  arisen  because 
ftttenion  has  been  directed  to  the  wrong  is- 
sues and  questions.  The  Issue  is  not  whether 
the  United  States  should  formally  disavow 
nuclear  first  use.  Because  of  longstanding 
commitments  made  to  our  partners  In  NATO, 
the  United  States  can  not  umiaterally  do  so 
at  this  time.  Rather  the  critical  questions  are 
these:  Once  a  nuclear  war  has  been  started, 
can  it  be  kept  limited  and  what  are  the  prob- 
abilities that  escalation  will  not  occur? 
What  might  be  the  lasting  onsequences  of 
threatening  first  use?  And  what  impact  will 
counterforce  weapons  and  first  use  strategies 
have  on  the  strategic  arms  race?  On  SALT 
negotiations?  On  the  chances  of  accidental 
nuclear  war?  What  impact  wiU  such  nuclear 
utility  theories  and  threats  have  on  the  de- 
sire of  nonnuclear  states  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons?  These  are  some  of  the  Issues  ad- 
dressed in  this  analvsls. 
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FIRST  USE  VERSTTS  FIKST 

First  let  us  clear  up  some 
slou.  Nuclear  "first  u&e'  and 
terms  which  have  been  used 
In  some  reports,  do  not  mean 
although  the  Issues  raised  bj 
related.  A  United  States  first : 
means  the  ability  to  launch  a 
on  the  Soviet  Union  sufficient 
ability  to  launch  a  devastating 

la  other  words,  the  attalnn 
strike  capability  is  the  only 
which  it  would  not  be  suicidal 
to  initiate  an  all  out  nuclear 
now  have,  nor  do  the  Russians 
capability,  and  this  balance  Is 
protection  agaliist  a  strategic 

Leas  frequently  the  term 
lectlve"  first  strike  is  used  to 
teglc  nuclar  attack  which.  whll( 
log  the  enemy's  ability  to 
nevertheless  involve  the  use  of 
siles. 

On  the  other  band,  nuclear 
to  the  Initial  employment  of 
pons.  First  use  can  be  an  attaci : 
from  a  single  nuclear  artlllen 
entire  ICBM  force.  It  can  occur 
ventional  war,  cw  not.  Only  on 
People's   Bepubllc   of   China- 
stated   a  no  first   use  policy, 
end  of  the  spectrum,  only  on« 
United  States — is  now  explicit!'  ■ 
first  use.  The  talk  is  all  the 
because  the  Secretary's  remarks 
talk:   they  come  In  the  conte;^ 
istratlon  budget  requests  to 
cure  military  hardware  appro] 
use.  Behind  the  budget  request^ 
known  degree  of  change  In 
ning  and  strategy  that  should 
concern  to  every  American. 
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The  controversy  following 
remarks  has  also  fall^   to 
tween   the  consequences  of 
mentlng  a  first-use  policy,   an 
quences  of  talking  about  and 
It.   In   both   cases.   I  believe 
tages  en<HTnously  outwelght  the 
the  Issues  involved  are  quite 
consider    first    the    likely 
actually  Implementing  this  poli^ 

Without  question  the  most 
for  nuclear  first  use  would  arise 
powers  were  losing  a 
lowing    a   Russian    attack    lu 
United    States    would    then 
theory  goes,  to  the  use  of  somi 
tactical    nuclear   weapons   now 
Europe  and  on  board  the  Sixth 
Russians  would  then   be  facet 
options.  They  could:   (1)   stop 
negotiate;  (2)  respond  In  kind, 
a  "limited"  nuclear  response  1 
(3)  escalate  their  response  with 
slve  nuclear  response  In  Europe 
attack  of  some  size  on  the 
States. 

Option    ore   seems   to  me 
Considering  the  strength  of  t 
fense.   and    the   long-standing 
mitment   by   the   United   State  i 
nuclear  tarce  In  defense  of  Its 
powerful  motive  would  have 
to  impel  the  Soviet  Union  to 
ventional  war  In  the  first  place, 
elude  that  having  progressed  to 
wirmlng  a  conventional  war. 
would  be  so  frightened,  impressed 
by  a  small  nuclear  attack   ( 
not  Ml  their  own  territory,  but 
Eastern  European  nations)   thai 
abandon  their  original  purpose 
uegotlatioQS,  makes  little  strate^ 
dlfOcultlaa   oX    stopping    a    war, 
armies  are  engaged  In  comlMt, 
not  be  underestimated. 
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Option  two — a  Soviet  response  In  kind — 
Is  equally  unlikely.  It  requires,  first,  that 
Russian  radar  and  communications  systems 
are  working  well  enough  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  origin,  type  and  yield  of  our 
nuclear  attack,  and  second,  that  in  the  crisis 
conditions  of  wartime,  Russian  leaders 
would  be  Interested  lu  selective  responses  in 
kind.  Unllk.ely,  at  best.  We  know  that  con- 
cepts of  flexible  response  and  limited  nu- 
clear war  are  not  discernible  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary doctrine.  In  S;hlesinger's  own  words: 
"Operational  Soviet  military  doctrine  ap- 
parently does  not  subscribe  to  a  strategy 
of  graduated  nuclear  response  .  .  .".  We  also 
know  that  the  Russians  have  not  deployed, 
and  show  no  signs  of  developing,  the  kind  of 
low  yield  weapons  the  United  States  posses- 
ses. They  would  therefore  be  forced  to  em- 
ploy large  yield  weapons,  accepting  the  great 
risk  that  the  United  States  would  view  this 
as  «n  escalation  and  would  respond  accord- 
ingly. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  respond 
initially  with  a  moderately  small  nuclear 
force,  the  consequences  of  a  limited  nuclear 
war  in  Europe  could  not  fall  to  be  devastating 
to  the  very  people  we  were  attempting  to 
defend — our  Western  E^iropean  allies.  A 
NATO  war  game  named  Carte  Blanche  pro- 
jected five  tinies  as  many  German  deaths  In 
forty-eight  hours  as  were  inflicted  by  aerial 
bombardment  of  Germany  in  the  whole  of 
World  War  II.  Another  simulation,  Operation 
Sagebru.sh,  Involving  only  low  yield  weapons, 
led  to  the  conclusion  in  the  military  evaUi- 
atlon  that:  "The  destruction  was  so  great 
that  no  such  thing  as  limited  nuclear  war 
was  possible  lu  such  an  area."  I  agree. 

Third,  and  I  believe  the  most  likely  op- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  could  respond  to  our 
first  use  with  a  massive  nuclear  attack  In 
Europe  or  a  strategic  attack  on  the  United 
States.  Soviet  leaders  might,  for  example,  try 
to  test  our  conunltment  by  demonstrating 
their  own  determination,  they  might  over- 
estimate the  size  of  our  attack  In  the  con- 
fusion of  battle,  or  they  might  simply  de- 
cide for  any  number  of  reasons  that  this  was 
the  response  most  In  their  owr.  interest. 
In  this  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chances 
are  vanlshlngly  small  that  the  conflict  would 
not  escalate  to  Armageddon. 

In  sum  despite  Secretary  Schleslnger's  ar- 
cane scenartoe,  which  bear  so  clearly  the 
loarks  of  his  military  thinktank  background, 
the  application  of  some  informed  common 
sense  should  lead  any  reasonable  person  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  probable  outcome  of 
a  limited  Jiuclear  war  would  be  the  virtual 
devastation  of  Western  Europe,  an  all-out 
strategic  conflict  Involving  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  or  both.  The  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  create  such  an  outcome  would 
therefore  hardly  be  in  the  United  SUtes' 
own  interest. 

FIRST  USB  IN  KOREA 

Nuclear  first  itse  has  also  been  suggested 
as  a  possible  option  In  the  event  of  another 
war  in  Korea.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  a 
practical  option.  After  decades  of  military 
build-up.  South  Korea  now  has  adequate 
conventional  strength  to  repel  any  attack 
from  the  North,  and  this  margin  of  security 
can  be  maintained.  I  believe  that  the  nu- 
clear weapons  now  deployed  in  South  Korea 
should  be  removed,  for  they  do  not  add  to 
the  security  of  either  South  Korea  or  Japan. 

Tliese  weepons  are  dangerous  to  the  South 
Koreans  because  they  encourage  the  North 
Koreaiis  to  arm  themselves  similarly.  And, 
given  the  growing  internal  tensions  lii  South 
Korea  caused  by  President  Parks  repressive 
domestic  policle."!,  these  weapons  might  be 
vulnerable  to  seizure  by  dissident  groups. 
Finally,  becaxise  of  the  short  range  of  many 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  they  are  deployed 
close  to  the  ltn«  of  battle,  and  are  therefora 
very  vulnerable  to  capture  should  the  North 


Koreans  break  through  In  a  surprise  atttack. 
They  may  then  be  fired  by  United  States  or 
South  Korean  troops  in  order  to  prevent 
their  capture,  or  be  captured  by  the  North 
Koreans  and  used  against  the  very  paoMt 
they  are  intended  to  defend. 

Should  the  removal  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
cause  any  doxibt  as  to  the  strong  United 
States  commitment  to  protect  the  people  of 
South  Korea,  it  should  be  quickly  dispelled 
by  the  continued  prcoencc  cf  some  American 
trocp.5.  Strong  diplomatic  prc-ssure  from  the 
U.S.  and  its  continued  ccnventlonal  commit- 
ment should  suffice  to  discourage  the  South 
Korean  government  from  attempting  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons  of  its  own  In  the  wake 
cf  the  U.S.  nuclear  withdrawal.  Of  course,  the 
American  nuclear  umbrella  will  continue  to 
be  spread  o\-er  Japan  by  the  heavily  armed 
U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  and  other  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Paciac.  In  sum.  the  United  States  nu- 
clecr  presence  in  Sout'a  Korea  is  a  dangerous 
and  unnecetisary  anachronism. 

THREATENING    FEIST    USE 

Let  me  turn  now  to  an  entirely  different 
argument — the  one  more  nearly  at  issue  in 
this  ciu-rent  debate.  That  Is.  that  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  one  believes  that  a  limited 
nuclear  war  is  possible,  and  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  one  is  prepared  to  formally 
disavow  nuclear  first  use,  there  are  a  niunber 
of  very  damaging  ccnsequcnces  asroclated 
with  simply  thTeatening  It. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  tte  Soviet  mUl- 
tary  planner,  the  thrust  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
marks lends  considerable  weight  to  the  view 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  benefit  from 
trying  to  win  a  conventional  war.  The  re- 
'iponsible  Soviet  policy-maker  would  have  to 
conclude  that  if  the  tides  of  conventional 
war  began  to  run  against  her,  the  United 
State:!  would  escalate  very  quickly  to  a  nu- 
clear conflict. 

The  Defense  Secretary's  remarks  and  his 
c.-iimterforce  program  are  likely  to  spur  So- 
viet military  planners  to  adopt  strategies  and 
nuclear  arms  building  programs  which  antic- 
ipate and  make  more  likely  the  early  use  of 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons.  Similarly,  on  the 
allied  side,  American  nuclear  saber-rattling 
discourages  the  NATO  powers  from  making 
additional  Investments  In  strengthening  and 
Improving  their  own  conventional  capabili- 
ties. The  overall  eaect,  of  course,  despite  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger's  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
is  to  lower  the  nuclear  threshold. 

Secondly,  by  appearing  to  find  nuclear  war 
not  unthinkable,  Schleslnger  strengthens 
the  hand  of  the  hawks  In  the  Kremlin  who 
oppose  arms  control  agreements.  The  result 
will  be  damage  to  the  progress  of  the  SALT 
talks.  The  SALT  I  agreement,  and  the  pend- 
ing Vladivostok  accord  to  limit  offensive 
strategic  weapons,  are  only  the  most  recent 
results  of  a  30-year  trend;  a  web  of  talks 
and  understandings  woven  with  great  ef- 
fort, often  with  much  uncertainty  and  back- 
sliding, to  ensure  that  nuclear  weapons  are 
never  again  unleashed  on  mankind.  To  ig- 
nore the  Importance  of  that  central  moving 
force  behind  the  SALT  talks,  is  to  place 
tliem  in  severe  jeopardy. 

There  is,  finally,  a  separate  set  of  con- 
."equences  Involving  the  non-nuclear  nations 
of  the  world,  which  may  ultimately  prove  to 
be  the  most  serious.  I  refer  here  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  technology.  The 
Secretary's  recent  remarks  will  enhance  the 
worth  of  a  nuclear  force  In  the  eyes  of  mili- 
tary planners  and  political  leaders  In  na- 
tions now  hovering  near  the  nuclear  thresh- 
old. After  all,  if  the  United  States  with  its 
enormous  conventional  capabilities  and  Its 
unparalleled  strategic  strength  em.pliafiizes 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  first  use,  would  It 
not  be  reasonable  for  a  nation  facing  an 
enemy,  or  simply  looking  to  augment  Its  in- 
ternational prestige,  to  undertake  the  mod- 
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t«  exnense  of  buUding  Its  own  nuclear     silo.  There  is  therefore  a  premium  for  the     THE     HUMAN     PRICE     OP    UNCON 
ftDons?    The    United    States    has    already     Soviet  Union  to  strike  first  to  catch  our  mis-  TROT.T.lim  .«?TOTP  MTNTNO 

^hown  the     way  with  relatively  cheap  de-     siles  on  the  ground,  or  to  keep  its  missUes  in 


livery  systems.  We  have  nuclear  bombs  which 
can  be  delivered  from  conventional  fighter- 
Donibers;  we  have  nuclear  artillery  shells;  we 
even  have  nuclear  land  mines  which  require 
no  delivery  system  at  all. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  to  the  rest 
,  f  the  world,  Schlesinger's  remarks  come  lu 
ihe  wake  of  the  American  defeat  in  Vietnam, 
other  nations  may  well  conclude  that  one 
of  the  lessons  the  United  States  thinks  it 
learned  from  the  Vietnam  debacle  Is  the  need 
to  get  tougher,  sooner,  to  avoid  being  bogged 
down  in  a  conventional  war.  Also  of  course, 
the  threats  of  first  use  increase  the  fears  of 
Third  World  nations  that  American  nuclear 
weapons  might  some  day  be  used  against  one 
of  them,  and  encourage  them  to  acquire 
their  own  as  a  deterrent.  North  Korea  is  an 
obvious  candidate. 

With  the  rapid  spread  of  nuclear  reactor 
technology,  and  the  tons  of  enriched  plu- 
tonium  and  uranium  now  moving  around 
the  globe,  the  threats  to  our  national  secu- 
rity from  nuclear  proliferation  may  soon  far 
outweigh  the  Soviet  threat.  For  as  member- 
ship in  the  nuclear  club  continues  to  ex- 
pand, the  world  will  be  only  as  safe  as  the 
weakest  link  In  the  chain  of  nuclear  na- 
tions. It  would  need  only  one  ambitious  ter- 
rorist group  or  one  slightly  deranged  ruler — 
110  stranger  to  hlstorj' — to  pJunga  the  world 
into  holocaust. 

THE   COUNTERFOBCE    PROBt,T:M 

These  very  dangerous  consequeures  of 
threatening  first  use  are  reinforced  by 
Schlesinger's  recent  proposal.s  to  research,  de- 
velop and  test  improvements  in  missile  yield, 
throw  weight,  and  accuracy,  the  so-called 
counterforce  Improvements. 

Under  the  counterforce  doctrine,  Ameri- 
can missiles  would  be  designed  to  strike  the 
Russian  missile  force  in  its  hardened  silos 
(hence  the  name)  rather  than  Russian  cities 
and  other  soft  targets.  Contrary  to  Schles- 
inger's misleading  statements,  the  United 
States  has  for  many  years  had  the  capabll- 
ity— "flexibility"  as  he  calls  it — to  target 
Hussian  missiles  and  other  hard  targets. 
What  is  new  in  the  counterforce  program  la 
the  proposed  increase  in  accuracy  and  yield, 
allowing  us  to  assign  just  one  or  two  war- 
heads to  each  Rvissian  missile  with  a  high 
confidence  that  each  warhead  will  destroy  its 
target.  Thus  we  threaten  the  elimination  of 
iheir  enth-e  land-based  ICBM  force. 

These  budget  proposals  effectively  refute 
Schlesinger's  assertions  that  he  is  sayiiig 
nothing  new.  In  fact,  the  United  States  Is 
embarking  on  a  new  and  risky  policy.  The 
Secretary's  remarks  are  only  the  visible  tip 
of  a  hidden  iceberg  of  changes  inside  the 
Defense  Department:  changes  in  strategy, 
planning,  and  command  and  control,  as  well 
as  hardware. 

Soviet  policy  makers  know  that  our  present 
."itrateglc  force  already  has  a  significant  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  limited  strikes,  even 
against  hard  targets.  Therefore,  Schlesinger's 
ott-repeated  view  that  the  new  counterforce 
improvements  will  allow  more  flexible,  lim- 
ited use  of  strategic  weapons  must  imply 
that  the  United  States  perceives  an  increased 
likelihood  for  such  use.  Seen  in  this  light, 
Schlesinger's  recent  statement  that  the 
Cnlted  States  might  escalate  a  conventional 
war  to  a  nuclear  conflict  by  a  selective  strate- 
gic attack  on  Russia  (rather  than  a  tactical 
attack  on  Eastern  Europe)  takes  on  a  fright- 
ening new  dimension.  In  fact,  the  Secretary 
has  removed  a  rung  from  the  escalation 
ladder. 

Because  the  very  high  accuracy,  high  yield 
counterforce  missUes  are  a  greater  threat, 
they  al.so  become  more  attractive  targets.  A 
precision-guided  missile,  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  a  Russian  missile  in  Its  protected  silo, 
is  not  much  good  If  It  Is  flred  at  an  empty 


a  state  of  constant  alert,  ready  to  launch  on 
warning  of  an  American  attack.  Either  way, 
the  chances  of  nuclear  war — particularly  an 
accidental  war — are  increased. 

Although  the  counterforce  improvements 
alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give  the  United 
States  a  first  strike  capability,  they  do  pose 
a  significant  new  threat  to  the  Soviet  deter- 
rent. Much  of  the  current  stability  in  the 
strategic  arms  balance,  and  therefore  the 
cushion  of  trust  on  which  the  6ALT  negotia- 
tions rest,  lies  in  the  submarine-based  mis- 
.slles  of  both  side.^.  An  long  £ks  these  forces  re- 
main invulnerable,  as  they  are  now,  both 
sides  pre  prevented  from  acquiring  a  disarm- 
ing first  strike  capability.  But  the  Soviets  now 
see  the  United  States  proceeding  full-speed 
ahead  with  large  expenditures  on  both  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  counterforce  im- 
provements. Hardliners  in  the  Kremlin  may 
therefore  understandably  fear  that  the 
United  States  is  attempting  to  achieve  a  first 
strike  capability. 

During  the  Congressional  debate  over  de- 
letion of  the  counterforce  improvements 
from  this  year's  budget,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development,  Senator 
Thomas  Mclntyre,  characterized  Schlesinger's 
proposals  as  representing  "a  radical  revision 
of  our  strategic  policy  from  one  of  mutual 
deterrence  to  one  of  nuclear  war  fighting." 
Although  this  view  did  not  prevail  In  this 
year's  debate,  a  growing  numb'^r  of  members 
of  Congress  understood  and  voted  against 
this  dangerous  (and  expensive)  new  doc- 
trine. I  hope  that  next  year's  efforts  to  stop 
these  programs  wUl  finally  prove  successful, 

IN     CONCLUSION 

SecTet.ary  Schlesinger's  remarks  do  indicate 
a  new  and  alarming  phase  in  United  States 
military  policy.  In  this  realm,  talk  is  not  Just 
talk.  It  causes  significant  changes  In  mili- 
tary planning,  and  In  weapons  research  and 
acquisition.  Modern  weapons  systems  gen- 
erally take  years  from  initial  planning  to 
final  development,  and  once  early  develop- 
ment funds  have  been  spent,  the  program 
will  nearly  always  run  to  completion.  Rus- 
sian military  spending  may  well  be  deeply 
affected  by  the  Administration's  new  stance, 
causing  new  threats  and  new  fears  for  years 
to  come. 

Arms  control  agreements  also  take  years  to 
construct,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  threats 
and  nuclear  saber-rattling,  ihe  momentum 
toward  a  real  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race 
will  be  diminished  if  not  seriously  damaged. 

While  the  limited  war  scenarios  Schleslnger 
has  described  may  seem  so  improbable  as  to 
be  unreal,  talking  about  them,  war-gaming 
them  and  planning  for  them,  makes  it  much 
more  likely  that  in  the  crisis  conditions  of 
war  they  will  actually  be  employed. 

The  damage  that  could  prove  most  difficult 
to  undo  is  the  Impetus  such  talk  provides  to 
nuclear  proliferation.  Member.shlp  in  the  nu- 
clear club  could  well  double  in  the  next  dec- 
ade, and  if  it  does  the  security  of  the  United 
States  will  be  more  damaged  by  that  fact 
than  by  any  foreseeable  Russian  threat. 

The  controversy  over  the  recent  first  use 
comments  Is  no  mere  hub-bub.  'Wliat  we  are 
liearing  from  the  Administration  Is  neither 
casual  talk,  post -Vietnam  bluster,  nor  merely 
a  subtle  change  in  emphasis.  Secretary  Schle- 
singer's proposals  amount  to  a  change  In 
course  in  American  military  tliinklng,  which 
sees  the  utility  of  nuclear  weapons  In  fight- 
ing wars  as  well  as  deterring  tuem. 

For  the  sake  of  Its  own  security,  and  for 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  must  repudiate  any  policy  which  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  nuclear  conflict. 
Beyond  question,  Secretary  Schlesinger's  nu- 
clear first  use  policies  He  squarely  in  that 
category. 


TROLLED  STRIP  MINING 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  recently  reprinted 
an  article  by  Colman  McCarthy  of  the 
Washington  Post  which  brings  out  in  the 
most  graphic  terms  the  terrible  human 
price  being  exacted  by  tmcontroUed  strip 
mining  on  the  people  living  In  stilp  mine 
areas  of  Appalachia.  Even  the  poor  resi- 
dents of  the  coal  mine  areas  in  the  past 
were  able  to  endure  hard  times  because 
tliey  could  catch  fish  in  their  streams, 
grow  some  corn  and  vegetables,  and  keep 
a  cow  and  some  hogs.  But  today  atid 
runoff  from  the  mines  has  rendered  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  streams  devoid  of  fish 
life  and  has  buried  thousands  of  acres 
of  productive  bottom  lands  vmder  airless 
and  caked  mud  that  lacks  nutrients  and 
is  blackened  by  coal  particles. 

Mr.  McCarthy  points  out  that  the  hills 
and  hollows  of  Appalachia  have  count- 
less victims  who,  unlike  the  hirelings  of 
the  coal  companies,  are  unable  to  drive 
hundreds  of  trucks  to  Washington  to 
demonstrate  a'^-'iinst  effective  strip  min- 
ing regtilations.  He  points  out  that  these 
victims  of  strip  ruining  have  had  their 
properties  deslroypd  by  the  mining  com- 
panies as  effectively  as  if  they  were  in  a 
war  zone  lain  to  waste  by  defoliants  and 
herbicides. 

Fortunately,  as  he  points  out,  some  of 
these  people  are  determined  to  fight  back. 
Perhaps  their  voices  will  ultimately  reach 
the  offices  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration or  even  the  inner  reaches  of  the 
White  House.  Certainly  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  the  elected  agents  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  be  listening. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  article  follows: 
Lone  Hii.i-sman  Fights  Strip  Miners 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

CukiRFiELD,  Tenn. — "See  the  beans?  See 
how  they're  dying?"  asked  Lewis  Lowe,  a 
retired  and  disabled  coal  miner.  He  was  walk- 
ing among  the  rows  of  his  garden  beside  his 
home  in  this  isolated  mountain  community. 

"Look  at  the  corn.  It's  but  a  foot  high  and 
already  turning  brown.  It's  near  dead.  We'll 
get  hardly  an  ear.  The  same  with  the  to- 
matoes and  carrots.  The  soil  is  bad,  you 
can't  raise  anything  in  it." 

Lewis  Lowe  spent  45  years  in  the  deep 
mines,  was  trapped  twice,  had  some  ribs 
crushed  and  his  left  foot  crippled.  Those 
were  physical  Injuries. 

The  past  few  years,  though,  his  bplrit  has 
been  a.s.saulted,  suffering  in  ways  that  he 
has  only  begun  to  explain  to  outsiders.  The 
cause  of  his  mental  anguish  is  the  strip 
mining  in  the  mountains  up  the  hollow  from 
his  home. 

When  the  strip  miners  relea.se  water  from 
the  pits.  It  floods  the  Clear  Fork  creek  that 
runs  behind  the  Lowe  property.  The  creek 
bed  1b  so  filled  with  coal  sediment  that  even 
a  modest  rainfall  causes  flooding.  The  banks 
overflow  with  water  that  carries  the  coal 
sediment. 

It  has  happened  with  enough  regularity 
that  when  an  engineer  came  to  test  the  soil 
in  the  Lowe  garden,  be  bad  to  dig  five  feet 
before  hitting  the  original  earth.  Everything 
above  it  was  muck — airless  and  caked  mud 
that  lacked  nutrients  and  was  blackened  by 
c«al  particles. 

Aside  from  the  mental  suffering  be  and 
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his  wife  endure — mountain 
to  their  Uad  that  emnnot  _ 
Immense  interior  palii — Lowe 
economically.  He  used  to 
some  bogs. 

He  would  kU  the  mUii. 
butcher  the  hogs  for  his 
with   the   crops,   fresh   or 
usually  self-sustaining.  But 
the  store. 

•The  prices  are  high."  he 
store  butter  is  hard  to  est 
the  way  I  used  to  make  m- 
The  hllla  and  hollows  ot 
countless  Invisible  victims 
The  strip  mining  comp&nlc^i 
their  properties  as  effective 
been  a  war  zone  lain  to  was 
and  herbicides. 

K  Lowe  Is  different  from 
ualties  it  Is  because  he  i.s 
that  Is  uncharacteristic  in 
he  Is  fighting  back  through 
Mo6t  of  those  who  have 
by  the  might  of  the  euerg] 
the  coal  Is  stripped  and  the 
ture  Is  ruined,  have  embraced 
ceptlng  defeat  rather  than 
risking   even   more   di 
hands  of  the  powerful. 

Leu'is  Lowe  Is  taking  the 
court,  asking  $20,000  l.i 
pensatlou  to  work  to  his 
This  Is  the  third  house  Lowe 
was  driven  from  the  first 
from  a  London-based  strip 
pany  that  owns  most  of 
Clalrfleld— by  Hoods  that 
mining  operation.'*. 

Lowe  was  told  by  operatoi  s 
was  "the  Lords  work."  That 
standard   defense  of   the 
notoriety   in   the   BufTalo 
that  kUled  124  In  1972. 

When  Lowe  said  that  his 
■under  siege  for  more  than 
asked  why  he  waited  a  de- 
operators  to  court.  He  replied 
were  needed  to  find  a  lawye 
tama  who  wasn't  in  some 
the  coal  companies. 

The  lawyer  he  ha£  is  a 
nearby   Jacksboro.    a   memb^ 
Tennes.see  Research  Corp.,  a 
yet    to    adapt    to    the    wavs 
"Justice." 

When  discussing  his 
tlceable  that  Lowe  never 
neasee  strip  mine  law.  much 
eenUy  defeated  federal  bUl. 
laws  and  politicians  are  Irrel 
It  works  the  other  way,  too 
defeat  of  the  federal  hill 

House  lined  up  with  the 

and  thereby  gave  respectability 
of  exploitation  that  has  reduc4d 
palachia  to  rubble,  only  a 
the  Senate  tried  to  bring 
another  way. 

But  Harry  Caudill.   the 
lawyer  and  writer,  said 
mining  wUl   end  only  when 
coal  seams  run  out.  The  pre- 
energy  lobby  U  so  great  that 
every  voter  In  the  country, 
most  people  couldn't  care  less, 
without  any  land  ethic  whatevt 

Lewis  Low*  Isn't  a  natlo 
writer  like  Harry  CaudUl.  so 
about  the  land  ethic.  But 
about   It.  Be  knows  that  hU 
been  damaged  and  he  can't 
the  damagers  to  get  them  to 
restitution. 

In  a  tone  of  fundamentalist 
stUl  strong  In  the  area.  Lo 
that  "strip  mining  is  plain 
Ing  can  make  It  right."  He 
ture  of  deep  mining  In  the  _ 
the  deep  mines  are  where  tli< 
to  mention  the  va&t  reserve.? 
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He  doesn't  know  when  the  court  will  get 
to  his  case,  except  that  it  wUl  be  "soon."  He 
may  have  to  be  patient.  It  was  only  after  a 
four-year  flght — waged  by  the  citizens  group 
Save  Our  Cimiberland  Moxin tains — that  Ten- 
nessee officials  were  forced  to  open  the  way 
to  assessing  the  coal  companies  a  more  equi- 
table property  tax. 

Merely  raising  life  to  a  modest  level  of  fair- 
ness reqixlres  immense  stamina.  Then,  too, 
mountata  Justice  can  be  strange.  A  citizen 
can  set  up  a  lone  moonshine  still  and  posses 
of  law  agents  will  bunt  him  down  relent- 
lessly, but  a  coal  company  can  steal  rivers 
and  hills,  and  drive  off  families,  and  the  law 
looks  the  other  way. 

Only  occa-slonally  does  someone  like  Lewis 
Lowe  come  along  to  ask  that  the  law  look  his 
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ACDA  DIRECTOR  STRESSES  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  TT.TRKISH  B,\SES  FOR 
MONITORING      ARMS      CONTROL 

AGREEMENTS 

(Mr.  SEIBERUNO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  for  July  22,  1975  at  page  24019, 
I   inserted   a   letter  from   Dr.   Herbert 
ScoviUe  stating  that  the  Turkish  bases 
have  only  marginal  utility  in  verifying 
past  and  future  strategic  arras  limitation 
agreements.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Dr. 
Scoville's  views  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  claims  by  the  administration 
that  the  Turkish  bases  were  es.sential  for 
this  purpose.  Dr.  Scoville  is  one  of  tlie 
foremost  U.S.  experts  in  the  fields  of 
strategic  weaponry,  arms  control,  and 
scientific    intelligence    gathering,    with 
more  than  20  years  of  service  in  impor- 
tant posts  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  obtain  consideration  of 
a  revised  compromise  resolution  on  a 
partial  lifting  of  the  ban  on  arms  ship- 
ments to  Turkey,  I  received  a  phone  call 
yesterday  from  Dr.  Fred  C.  Ikle,  Direc- 
tor of  ths  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Dr.  Ikle  called  to  say 
that  he  considered  the  bases  very  impor- 
tant for  monitoring  both  present  and 
future  arms  control  agreements.  I  sug- 
gested to  Dr.  Ikle  that  he  review  Dr. 
Scoville's  letter  and  give  me  his  com- 
ments, and  I  offered  to  give  his  com- 
ments the  same  distribution  tliat  I  had 
given  to  Dr.  Scoville's  letter.  Dr.  Ikle  has 
now  responded,  and  I  am  offering  Dr. 
Ikle's  letter  for  Inclusion  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  time.  I  am  also  Including  Dr. 
Scoville's  letter,  in  order  that  Members 
may  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  Dr.  Ikle's  response  to  the 
points  made  by  Dr.  Scoville: 

U.8.  Akms  Coxtrol 
AND  Disarmament  Agency, 

Washington^  Juh/  31,  1975. 
Hon.  John  P,  Seiberling, 
US.  House  of  Bepresentatiief. 

Dear  Cokgrzssman  SEisERintc:  I  wish  to 
foUow  up  on  your  questions  as  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  VS.  bases  In  Turkey  for  the  veri- 
fication of  arms  control  agreements.  In  par- 
ticular, you  were  Interested  In  my  reactions 
to  the  letter  by  Dr.  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.  which 
you  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  22,  1975. 


In  his  letter.  Dr.  Scoville  states  that  th« 
bases  in  Turkey  are  not  well  located  to  m™^ 
Itor  the  SALT  Interim  Agreement  andTl 
ABM  Treaty.  While  the  sites  In  Turkey  have 
made  some  contrlbuUon  to  monltorlnu  the 
ABM  Treaty,  it  would  be  shortsighted  to  con 
sider  the  verifiabUlty  of  only  those  limlta' 
tions  which  were  agreed  to  \n  the  past  The 
Interim  Agreement  will  expire  In  two  veft« 
and  the  SALT  II  agreement  now  under  neeV 
tiation  WUl  have  additional  llmitaUons  mori 
difHcult  to  monitor.  Moreover,  we  must  en- 
sure that  our  veriflcaUon  capabUities  wUl  be 
adequate  for  further  llmitaUons  and  redac- 
tions to  be  negotuted  after  SALT  II.  if  »g 
permit  our  verification  capabilities  to  cot. 
tract,  how  can  we  expand  the  scope  of  future 
arms  control  limitations? 

Many  Members  of  Congress  expressed  »n 
interest  in  limiting  cruise  missUes.  As  Ui 
as  we  can  anticipate,  the  verification  of  suelj 
limits  will  hr.ve  to  be  based  primarily  on  the 
obsenatlon  of  tests.  For  this  purpose,  bases 
In  Turkey  would  play  a  crucial  role;  withoat 
them,  any  actual  or  likely  potential  test  loca- 
tions could  not  be  monitored.  It  would  take 
may  years  and  considerable  investment  to 
develop  alternate  means  of  verification.  If 
the  gap  could  be  closed  at  all. 

We  must  also  keep  In  mind  that  the  Sovleto 
may  change  the  location  of  theh:  test  sitM  or 
the  way  In  which  they  use  them.  This  poail- 
blllty  lends  added  Importance  to  the  US 
monitoring  facilities  In  Turkey. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
facilities  in  Turkey  could  be  moved  to  an- 
other country.  But  this  would  forfeit  Tur- 
key's unique  geographic  location.  Moreover, 
such  a  relocation  would  almost  certainly  en- 
tall  new  political  vulnerabUltles. 

Classified  data  necessarily  omitted  from 
this  letter  would  lend  greater  clarity  and 
force  to  the^e  conclusions.  However,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Turkish  bases  for  the  moni- 
toring of  arms  limitations  agreenaents  can  be 
sufficienUy  appreciated,  I  think,  from  the 
considerations  sketched  here. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  provide  you 
with  additional  Information. 
Sincerely, 

FtiD  C.  litLl. 

July  20, 1975. 

Deak  Concressman  SEiBErojNG :  This  is  in 
answer  to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the 
u.sef ulness  of  our  Turkish  bases  for  verifying 
the  SALT  agreements.  I  understand  that  it 
has  been  argued  that  these  bases  are  essential 
for  ensuring  that  the  Russians  are  not 
violating  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim 
Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons  and 
that  they  are  also  necessary  if  we  are  to 
verify  any  future  agreements  derlvmg  from 
the  Vladivoetok  Accords. 

While  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Turitlsh 
bases  provide  useful  Information  on  ecrtain 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  mllit-iry  complex,  to 
Bay  that  they  are  essential  for  verifying  past 
or  future  SALT  agreements  would  appear  to 
be  such  an  exaggeration  as  to  raise  questions 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  those  making  the 
statements. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
bases  would  appear  of  marginal  If  any  value. 
A  glance  at  the  globe  will  show  their  unsult- 
ablllty  for  observations  of  the  Soviet  ABM 
Test  Site  at  Sary  Shagun,  which  Is  on  Lake 
Balkash  about  2,000  miles  east  of  Turkey. 
That  country  Is  far  less  satisfactory  for 
observing  activities  at  the  Test  Site  than 
would  be  bases  Jn  countries  directly  to  the 
south.  Turkey  is  not  a  good  location  for 
observing  whether  their  radars  are  being 
tested  in  the  ABM  mode  or  their  SAM  missiles 
are  being  tested  against  Incoming  ballistic 
missiles.  It  has  no  value  at  all  for  verifying 
deployment  of  ABMs.  While  the  Turkish 
bases  are  closer  to  the  Russian  ICBM,  IRBM, 
or  MRBM  te.Tt  launch  areas,  which  are  north 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  information  on  such 
firings  that  might  come  from  the  Turkish 
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bases  Is  not  of  any  great  value  in  vertlfying 
tiie  ABM  Treaty. 

The  Turkish  bases  provide  no  information 
relative  to  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Of- 
fensive Weapons,  since  this  agreement  only 
freezes  deployment  of  offensive  missiles,  not 
their  development  or  testing.  Information  on 
deplovment  comes  from  observation  satel- 
lites, not  from  surface  observation  posts. 
Thus,  the  Turkish  bases  have  little  If  any 
value  m  verUying  either  of  the  SALT  I  Mos- 
cow Agreements. 

It  is  harder  to  be  so  categorical  relative 
to  future  agreements,  since  details  on  these 
are  still  unknown.  However,  looking  at  the 
Vladivostok  Accords,  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
tlie  bases  can  be  very  Important.  As  with  the 
Interim  Agreement,  these  bases  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  celling  on  deployment  of  de- 
livery vehicles. 

They  could  be  of  some  value  relative  to 
the  ceiling  on  MIRVd  missiles,  since  a  factor 
here  is  what  tj-pes  of  missiles  have  been  test- 
ed with  MIRVs.  However,  the  key  observa- 
tion [point]  to  determine  this  Is  not  at  the 
launch  end  of  the  test  range,  but  at  the  re- 
entry point  which  occurs  on  the  Kamchatka 
Peninsula  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Both  of  those 
areas  are  subject  to  observation  from  U.S. 
ships  or  land  areas.  It  Is  these  locations,  not 
the  Turkish  bases,  which  have  provided  the 
Information  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  used  to  announce  Soviet  MIRV  tests.  If 
observation  of  the  launch  areas  were  essen- 
tial, then  verification  would  be  Impossible, 
regardless  of  whether  we  had  the  Turkish 
bases,  since  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Russians  launching  from  one  of  their  opera- 
tional sites  far  from  the  Turkish  bases. 
Finally,  there  are  other  land  areas  closer 
than  Turkey  for  observing  the  current  Soviet 
missile  test  lanuch  area  to  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

In  sum,  the  Turkish  bases  have  only  mar- 
ginal utility  in  verifying  past  or  possible 
future  SAL'T  agreeemnts.  Other  observation 
sites  and  satellites  would  appear  much  more 
useful.  SALT  cannot  be  reasonably  used  as 
a  Justification  for  making  a  decision  on  our 
Turkish  aid  program. 

Herbert  ScovmLE,  Jr., 
Former  Assistant  Director  of  the  CJA 
for  Scientific  tnteUigence  arid  Deputy 
Director  for  Research. 


INFERTILITY  PROBLEMS  ASSISTED 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  existing  fam- 
ily planning  programs  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  cycle  of  unwanted 
children.  But  there  are  millions  of  per- 
sons who  would  like  to  have  children 
but  are  imable  to.  They  too  should  be 
able  to  find  medical  assistance  to  help 
them  have  children. 

The  Fertility  Research  Foimdatlon, 
located  in  my  congressional  district  In 
New  York  City,  has  a  team  of  specialists 
to  deal  with  infertility  problems.  An  arti- 
cle appears  in  the  September  issue  of 
Lady's  Circle  on  this  organization  and  I 
would  like  to  append  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  colleagues  and  their  con- 
stituents: 

[From  Lady's  Circle,  September  19751 

Is  There  Such  a  Thing  as  Psychosomatic 

iNFTRTILrrY? 

(By  Lynn  Yates) 
No  one  Is  perfectly  fertile.  There  are  so 
many  infertility  variables  possible  that  In- 
fertility expert.  Dr.  Albert  Decker,  director  of 
the  New  York  Fertility  Research  Foundation, 


calls  the  reproductive  process  "nature's  Rvis- 
sian  Roulette." 

Some  physicians  believe  that  pregnancy 
can  be  prevented  by  some  conscious  or  un- 
conscious will  of  the  mind  and  will  tell  a 
couple  after  a  few  routine  tests  that  their 
problem  Is  "all  in  their  heads."  Couples  who 
have  followed  their  advice  to  "relax  and  keep 
trying"  are  far  from  relaxed  after  a  year  or 
more  of  struggling  to  conceive. 

We  have  aU  heard  of  women  who  conceived 
after  adopting  a  child — or  even  after  going 
for  Initial  Infertility  tests— but  they  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  A  diagnosis 
of  so-called  "psychosomatic  Infertility" 
should  not  be  accepted  until  all  other  pos- 
sible defects  are  ruled  out  through  a  com- 
plete fertility  survey  by  experts. 

Couples  should  consider  infertility  treat- 
ment if  they  are  in  their  twenties  and  have 
been  trying  without  success  to  conceive  for 
a  year.  If  they  are  In  their  thirties,  doctors 
recommend  treatment  after  trying  for  six 
months,  as  fertility  chances  decrease  with 
time. 

If  women  who  have  been  taking  birth 
control  pills  find  they  have  Irregular  periods 
after  discontinuing  them  to  get  pregnant, 
they  should  consider  Infertility  treatment. 
Birth  control  pills  can  suppress  the  ovula- 
tory systems  of  some  women  and  may  even 
cause  "post-pill  amenorrhea"  (no  periods  at 
all).  Hormone  therapy  may  help  get  these 
women  back  to  normal  ovulation.  It  Is  not 
true  that  birth  control  pills  make  you  men- 
struate more  regularly.  You  bleed  more  regu- 
larly, but  when  you  are  on  the  pill,  you  do 
not  actually  menstruate.  The  body  has 
simulated  pregnancy,  and  ovulation  is 
turned  off. 

The  most  important  decision  an  Infertile 
couple  has  to  make  is  whether  they  sincerely 
want  to  be  parents.  Once  the  decision  Is 
made  they  should  enter  Into  the  work-up 
as  a  cohesive  team. 

The  Importance  of  the  Initial  history -tak- 
ing in  tandem  cannot  be  over -stressed.  Doc- 
tors who  specialize  In  Infertility  are  quick 
to  pick  up  overtones  between  the  couple  In- 
dicating any  other  problems  that  need  solv- 
ing. Sometimes  the  couple  Is  having  marital 
difficulties  and  think  having  a  baby  will 
"hold  their  marriage  together."  If  the  Inter- 
viewing doctor  discovers  this,  he  will  recom- 
mend   marriage    counseling    at   the   outset. 

Some  couples  v^-lll  go  through  extensive 
Infertility  work-up  tests  at  more  than  one 
Institution  only  to  confess  after  a  long  time 
that  they  have  an  unconsummated  mar- 
riage— or  that  they  only  have  sexual  Inter- 
course three  or  four  times  a  year. 

One  couple  I'll  call  John  and  Marcia 
showed  their  Immediate  problem  In  their 
first  Interview  with  Dr.  Decker.  They  were 
openly  hostile  In  blaming  each  other  for  their 
inablUty  to  conceive.  John  complained  that 
Marcia's  physical  health  might  be  excellent, 
but  her  emotional  health  was  not.  He  said 
she  was  a  bundle  of  nerves,  quick  to  cry 
and  had  limited  their  sex  life  to  once  or  twice 
a  month.  As  a  man  in  his  late  twenties,  mar- 
ried Just  2  years,  he  was  puzzled  and  felt 
rejected. 

Marcia  complained  It  was  John's  fault  she 
couldn't  get  pregnant,  since  their  last  In- 
fertility check-up  indicated  he  had  a  low 
sperm  count. 

When  John  left  the  room  to  give  a  sperm 
sample  to  the  virologist,  and  while  Marcia 
was  being  examined  Internally,  Dr.  Decker 
gently  asked  her  If  she  had  ever  experienced 
a  pregnancy.  She  burst  into  tears  and  said 
she  had  an  abortion  several  years  earlier.  She 
hadn't  told  her  husband.  Now  that  she  was 
unable  to  conceive,  her  guilt  at  giving  up 
that  baby  was  enormous.  She  believed  her  In- 
ability to  get  pregnant  had  to  be  John's  fault 
since  she  had  been  pregnant  already.  She 
had  punished  him  by  not  permitting  sexual 
Intercourse  and  thus  had  further  reduced 
their  chances. 


Dr.  Decker  sensed  that  Marcia  felt  child- 
bearing  would  relieve  her  of  her  guilt.  He 
advised  her  to  forget  the  past  and  not  to 
dwell  on  the  abortion.  He  explained  the  pos- 
sibility of  secondary  infertility  which  is  a 
state  where  one  or  more  pregnancies  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  or  more  of  involuntary  bar- 
renness. 

The  examination  revealed  she  had  irregu- 
lar periods  and  painful  ovulation.  This  Indi- 
cated there  was  a  combination  of  physical 
factors  reducing  their  "fertility  index," 
which  is  usually  the  case  In  most  infertile 
couples.  Dr.  Decker  suggested  she  tell  her 
htisband  about  her  early  abortion  so  he 
could  better  understand  her  present  emo- 
tional stress. 

After  eliminating  other  factors.  Dr.  Decker 
performed  an  examination  of  Marcia's  pelvic 
area  with  a  culdoscope.  This  procedure  re- 
vealed minor  defects  caused  by  adhesions 
which  were  removed  at  the  time  of  culdo- 
Kcopy.  Also  the  birth  control  pills  she  had 
taken  for  over  five  years  had  suppressed  her 
ovulation  significantly  and  hormone  therapy 
was  necessary. 

John's  sperm  was  collected  in  several  sam- 
ples, concentrated  and  frozen,  and  eventu- 
ally combined  for  an  H.A.I,  (husband  arti- 
ficial ln.«iemlnatlon )  on  Marcia's  ovulation 
day.  A  successful  pregnancy  resulted  and 
their  infertility  problem  was  solved.  More 
impressive  was  the  fact  that  they  had  gained 
a  new  understanding  of  each  other  through 
the  infertility  therapy. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  dismiss  Marcia's 
problem  on  the  surface  as  being  psychoso- 
matic, but  that  would  have  been  a  grave  dis- 
service to  this  couple. 

An  Initial  Interview  sometimes  reveals 
mixed  feelings  about  being  a  parent.  Some 
people  have  barely  weathered  the  storm  of 
getting  through  tlielr  own  childhood  and  feel 
they  would  make  poor  parents.  Many  women 
fear  losing  their  Independence  and  resist 
the  "baby  trap  "  by  having  Infrequent  sex. 
Doctors  understand  this  and  point  out  that 
It  is  not  a  crime  not  to  want  children.  This 
gives  the  couple  a  sense  of  relief  and  they 
can  better  face  pressure  from  family  and 
friends. 

One  woman  111  call  Sylvia  revealed  her  am- 
bivalence about  the  Infertility  treatment  In 
the  opening  interview.  She  explained  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  there  because  her 
mother-in-law  had  badgered  them  Into  com- 
ing. The  couple  had  been  married  10  years 
and  had  a  4-year-old  adopted  daughter.  This 
evidently  didn't  satisfy  her  mother-in-law 
who  wanted  her  son  to  carry  on  the  family 
name  and  genes. 

Dr.  Decker  began  an  internal  examination. 
Sylvias  body  was  cold  with  perspiration  and 
she  was  so  tense  that  he  could  barely  exam- 
ine her.  She  gradually  relaxed  after,  under 
quiet  questioning,  she  admitted  she  resented 
the  pressure  from  her  husband's  mother  and 
the  feeling  that  she  had  "failed"  in  some  way 
to  produce  the  desired  grandchild. 

Dr.  Decker  recommended  famUy  counsel- 
ing for  this  couple  before  further  Infertility 
treatment.  He  felt  Sylvia  would  not  be  co- 
operative until  she  resolved  her  ambivalence 
about  the  situation.  And  infertility  treatment 
requires  complete  cooperation  and  a  great 
deal  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  patients 
and  the  doctors. 

After  the  history  Is  taken,  the  next  step 
Is  a  complete  physical  examination  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  Dr.  Decker  sees  the  InfertUlty 
work-up -as  a  way  to  provide  general  health 
care. 

He  says.  "InfertUlty  is  not  a  disease  state, 
but  the  result  of  other  diseases.  In  many  In- 
stances relief  of  the  InfertUe  state  results 
In  Improved  physical  and  mental  health  and 
prevention  of  progression  of  minor  disease 
to  an  advanced  or  serious  state." 

A  Rubella  test  is  advised  as  part  of  the 
initial   routine  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
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of  German  measles  affecting 
treatment    is    successful 
elimination  process  that 
tility  treatment. 

The  male  factor  is  ruled 
specific  tests:  1)  a  sperm  cou^t 
test  or  examination  of  the 
mobility  and  3)  a  post-coital 
coital  test  (or  Huhner  test) 
determine  if  the  sperm  surv 
several    hours    after    interco 
determines  both   the  potenc  r 
and  whether  there  is  an 
work. 

In  up  to  30  per  cent  of 
term  infertility,  an  inmiune 
man's    sperm    plays    a   signi 
cording  to   the  Foundation' 
Dr.  Sidney  Shulman.  "The 
antibodies    is   common    eno 
routine  testing  of  all  infertll 
particular    problem    is 
blood  test. 

A  split  sperm  count  is 
mended    if    the    husband's 
fertile.   The   first   ejaculation 
iially    contains    a    greater 
sperm  and  this  is  collected 
of  the  ejaculate  is  collected 
tainer.  Counts  can  vary  widel  ^■ 
which  half  of  the  sperm 
And   since   illness.   Job 
stress    can    produce    marked 
sperm  production  and  strengt:  > 
should  be  repeated  at  times 

Dr.  Hugh   Melnick,  anothe 
of   the  Foundation,   explains 
man  has  today,  or  the 
boss  tomorrow,  will  effect  th< 
sperm  six   weeks   hence  sinci 
long  for  sperm  production." 
Once  the  male  factor  has 
as  the  cause  of  infertility, 
tests  are  focused  on  the 
ultimate  fertility  of  every 
upon   the   activity   of   her 
production  of  sex  hormones 
Regular  ovulation  is  estab^ 
Body  Temperature  Chart  and  . 
the    cervical    nucous    produc(  d 
process  of  ovulation.  The  test 
to   see   if   the   fallopian    tubi 
hydrotubation.  This  procedui  e 
as  therapy  for  tubal  closure.  : 
tions  may  be  used  to  check 
of  the  uterus  and  also  of  the 
A  well-rounded  fertility 
Include  tests  to   determine   __ 
disturbance  of  the  endocrine 

When  none  of  the  tests 
cause  for  failure  to  conceive,  it 
sary  to  take  a  look   inside 
to  see  if  disease  states  or 
setting   the  finely-tuned 
production  in  the  woman's 
Decker   devised    a   means   of 
lighted  telescope  inserted 
for   this   examination,    which 
without     s\irgery,     general 
stitches.  Minor  defects  have 
In  80  percent  of  infertile  w 
by  the  culdoscope,  and  40 
dometrlosis    (blood    blisters 
area). 

Joan    S.    describes   her 
years  when  doctor  after  doctoi 
pregnancy    would    result    If 
patient  and  not  so  "nervous.' 
constant  reminders  that  her  _, 
cause  of  her  barrenness  mad< 
she  could   barely  function  as 
her  Job.  Her  salvation  was  a 
revealed    that    a    childhood 
closed  the  end  of  both 
closure  was  not  apparent  iii 
with  a  Rubin  test  (tubal 
was    treated    with    hydrotubajl 
came  pregnant   three   months 
now  expecting  her  second  ehlh 
If  tests  Indicate  that  a 
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lating, then  and  only  then,  fertility  drugs 
are  prescribed.  Today,  most  Infertility  spe- 
cialists are  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  fertility 
drugs  are  being  overprescribed.  Doctors  who 
give  in  to  pressure  from  infertile  women  who 
Ehoulc*.  not  receive  these  ovulation  stimulants 
are  doing  them  a  disservice  because  such 
drugs  can  be  dangerous. 

Dr.  Melnick  also  warns  that  women  taking 
the  drugs  have  to  have  "customized  therapy" 
with  daily  monitoring  to  ensure  good  results 
without  complications  or  multiple  births. 

At  the  Fertility  Research  Foundation  In 
New  York,  where  a  team  of  specialists  en- 
gages in  research  and  treatment,  Dr.  Mosood 
A.  Khatamee  has  discovered  that  sometimes 
infertility  is  caused  by  a  micro-organism 
found  In  the  genltouriniry  tract  of  women. 
This  disease,  called  Mycoplasma,  is  uncovered 
with  a  culture  taken  much  like  a  PAP  smear 
and  has  been  proven  to  be  the  cause  of  In- 
fertility and  spontaneous  abortion  in  animal 
studies.  It  now  appears  that  such  a  relation- 
ship exists  between  this  disease  and  iofer- 
tillty  in  humans.  Mycoplasma  responds  to 
antibiotics. 

Research  in  Immune  reactions  to  sperm, 
genetic  defects  and  how  they  can  be  worked 
around  to  produce  normal  births  and  how 
to  predetermine  the  sex  of  your  child  are 
also  going  on  at  this  center  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  problems  of  the  childless, 
but  funding  has  never  before  been  made 
available  for  this  long-neglected  field. 

Representatives  Edward  I.  Koch  (D/L-NY) 
and  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  (R-Ky)  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  In  Congress  to  gain  support  for 
research  programs  in  fertility,  sterility  and 
the  reproductive  process.  Initiated  by  the 
Foundation,  this  proposed  legislation  also 
seeks  funds  to  establish  treatment  centers 
for  Infertility  diagnosis  and  treatment  mod- 
eled after  the  Foundation's  procedures. 

It  may  be  possible,  with  government  sup- 
port, for  couples  all  over  the  country  to  ob- 
tain the  integrated  efforts  of  a  study  group 
of  specialists  Involved  In  a  complex  detec- 
tive search  for  the  causes  of  infertility.  Then 
there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  an  Infertile 
couple's  being  told  their  problem  was  "all  In 
their  heads." 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  XXn 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
113  House  cosponsors,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774,  the  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  The  bill 
has  been  given  equally  strong  support  in 
the  Senate  where  it  has  been  introduced 
as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank  Moss  and 
Frank  Church,  respective  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long  Term 
Care  and  Conmiittee  on  Aging,  Hugh 
Scott,  Senate  minority  leader,  and  Sen- 
ators Williams,  Domekici,  and  Tunney. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
services  and  the  public  support  this  pro- 
posal is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to 
place  statements  in  the  Record  several 
times  a  week  by  experts  and  lay  persons 
commenting  on  this  subject. 

Today  I  am  submitting,  as  the  22d 
part  of  this  series,  two  statements:  the 
first,  a  summary  of  an  experimental  pro- 
gram in  long-term  care  which  will  be 
conducted  in  Rochester,  N.Y.;  the  sec- 
ond, the  opening  remarks  In  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging's 
hearings  on  home  health  care  and  an 
appended   proposal   submitted   by   Mr. 


Allen  Lesser,  director  of  the  public  af- 
fairs committee.  Zionist  Organization  of 
America: 

Statk  op  New  York, 
Department  of  Social  Services, 

Albany,  N.Y.,  July  22^  7975 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Knowing  your  interest 
In  the  field  of  health  care,  I  enclose  for  your 
information  a  summary  of  an  experimental 
program  In  long-term  care  which  will  be 
conducted  In  Rochester,  New  York. 

A  community-based  planning  group  freed 
by  waivers  from  many  constraints  will  select 
alternative  modes  of  care  and  financing  from 
a  spectrum  of  change  possibilities  ranging 
from  minimal  to  radical. 

We  feel  this  model  program  has  Important 
implications  for  patterns  of  long-term  care 
not  only  In  New  York  but  In  the  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Beverlee  a.  Myers, 
Deputy  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Medical  Assistance. 
Enclosure. 

Summary 
The  start  of  an  experimental  project  cen- 
tered In  Monroe  County  to  develop  new  and 
more  effective  ways  of  providing  compre- 
hensive long-term  health  and  social  services 
for  the  elderly  was  announced  today  by 
Stephen  Berger,  Acting  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Services. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  demon- 
stration project  will  be  to  test  the  ability 
of  a  locally-based  community  group  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  planning  and  orga- 
nizing a  system  of  long-term  care  In  the 
county  as  an  alternative  to  the  present  frag- 
mented system  of  delivery  and  financing  of 
such  care 

The  Impetus  for  the  project  came  from  a 
meeting  of  Jcey  persons  concerned  with  care 
for  the  elderly,  held  In  Rochester  over  a 
year  ago,  which  Identified  the  need  for 
greater  decision-making  responsibility  on 
long-term  care  at  the  community  level.  The 
State  Department  of  Social  Services  assisted 
the  county  In  developing  a  proposal  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  resulted  in  a  first  year  grant 
of  $188,700. 

The  need  for  such  a  project  Is  underscored 
by  recent  studies  which  show  that  many 
patients  in  nursing  homes  really  do  not  need 
the  level  01  care  which  such  facilities  are 
designed  to  provide,  and  could  be  better 
served  elsewhere. 

Medicaid  expenditures  In  New  York  State 
for  care  In  nursing  homes  and  health- 
related  facilities  have  soared  In  recent 
years — from  $254.3  million  In  1970  to  $682.5 
million  In  1974.  Monroe  County  expenditures 
in  1974  for  long-term  care  in  nursing  homes 
and  health-related  facilities  amounted  to 
about  $25  million — more  than  half  of  total 
Medicaid  expenditures  for  the  county. 

A  community-wide  planning  and  operat- 
ing body  will  be  established  in  the  Initial 
phase  of  the  project.  It  will  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  consumer  groups,  the 
Monroe  County  Legislature,  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  health  professions,  third 
party  payment  agencies  such  as  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield,  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  community-wide  body  by  functioning 
under  provisions  of  a  demonstration  project 
win  be  enabled  to  operate  In  a  framework 
freed  of  some  of  the  restrictions  which  have 
characterized  long-term  care.  It  is  hoped  this 
will  make  it  possible  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  fragmentation  of  re- 
sponsibility In  this  field. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Services 
Is  the  recipient  of  the  Federal  grant  which 
Is  funding  the  project.  Welfare  Research, 
Inc.,   a   not-for-profit   research   corporation 
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affiliated  with  the  Department,  wlU  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  grant's  management. 

Operations  will  b«  limited  for  the  first 
year  to  Monroe  Coimty  to  determine  whether 
the  program  or  some  of  its  components 
?<iould  be  extended  elsewhere.  The  project 
will  seek  to  determine  whether  Incentives 
to  change  the  present  organization  of  health 
care  or  methods  of  financing  shotild  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  availability  of  cost  of 
health  and  social  services  for  the  aged. 

According  to  James  Reed,  Monroe  County 
Director  of  Social  Services,  there  are  about 
20,000  persons  In  the  county  who  are  po- 
tential beneficiaries  of  the  alternatives  to 
be  developed  by  the  program.  Commissioner 
Reed  and  his  department  will  be  involved 
in  the  local  effort. 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  has  es- 
tabUshed  a  State  Advisory  Committee  to 
provide  guldau'^e  and  assistance  to  the  proj- 
ect, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Deputy  Commissioner  for  Medical 
Assistance,  Beverlee  A.  Myers.  The  commit- 
tee is  made  up  of  representatives  of  State 
agencies  concerned  with  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  Berger  noted  that  Monroe  County  was 
chosen  as  the  site  for  this  demonstration 
project  because  It  has  been  traditionally  re- 
ceptive to  programs  designed  to  bring  about 
institutional  changes  In  the  health  care  field. 
Under  a  recent  contract  with  the  Rochester 
Health  Network,  for  Instance,  the  Monroe 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  Is 
now  offering  the  first  prepaid  comprehen- 
sive health  care  plan  In  New  York  to  persons 
eligible  for  Medicaid,  he  said. 

Barriers  to  Health  Care  for  Older 
Americans 
(Hearings     before     the     Subcommittee     on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee  on   Aging,   U..S.   Senate,   July    11, 
1973) 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice, 
at  10  a.m.,  In  room  1318,  Dlrksen  Building, 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  chairman,  presid- 
ing. 

Present:  Senators  Muskle.  Fong.  and 
Stafford. 

Also  present:  William  E.  Orlol,  staff  direc- 
tor; David  A.  Affeldt.  chief  counsel;  Elizabeth 
M.  Heldbreder,  professional  staff  member; 
John  Guy  Miller,  minority  staff  director; 
Robert  M.  M.  Seto.  minority  counsel;  Pa- 
tricia Oriol,  chief  clerk;  Gerald  Strickler, 
printing  assistant;  and  Yvonne  McCoy,  clerk. 

OPENING  statement  BY  SENATOR  EDMUND  S. 
MUSKIE,  CHAIBMAN 

Senator  Muskib.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  El- 
derly today  enters  a  new  phase  in  its  In- 
quiry, "Barriers  to  Health  Care  for  Older 
Americans." 

In  prior  hearings — in  the  field,  as  well  as 
in  Washington,  D.C. — we  have  dealt  pri- 
parlly  with  the  harsh  problems  facing  older 
Americans  in  need  of  health  and  medical 
care. 

We  have  heard  overwhelming  opposition  to 
the  administration's  proposals  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  Medicare  in  the  name  of  "cost  shar- 
ing." 

We  have  listened  to  older  persons  with 
firsthand  experience  of  what  it  means  to  go 
without  prescription  drugs  because  of  high 
orlces,  to  go  to  hospital  emergency  rooms 
for  hours  of  waiting  because  no  other  help 
is  available,  to  know  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  dally  become  more  feeble  becatise 
they  can't  afford  to  use  the  coverage  that 
Medicare  is  supposed  to  provide. 

The  subcommittee  must  conclude,  even 
at  this  stage  of  otir  inquiry,  that  an  intoler- 
able number  of  the  elderly  of  the  United 
States  today  live  in  pain  or  in  debilitating 
Ulness  simply  because  they  are  priced  out  of 


the  market,  or  they  can't  find  the  services 
they  need. 

1  am  sp>eaking  now  not  only  of  those  older 
persona  who  are  obviously  ill  and  In  need  of 
direct  treatment. 

I  am  speaking  also  of  those  who  somehow 
maiwge  to  get  along  each  day — to  take  care 
of  their  apartments  and  homes,  to  do  their 
shopping,  to  visit  their  friends — despite  Ill- 
nesses that  are  taking  hold  and  that  could 
be,  with  proper  attention,  warded  off  or  con- 
trolled. 

Why  in  this  Nation  Uo  we  Insist  on  talking 
only  about  medical  care  when  we  should  be 
at  least  as  concerned  about  health  care? 

Why  do  we  wait  for  the  person  to  become 
incapacitated,  and  then  insist  that  the  Insti- 
tution is  the  place  for  him? 

These  are  not  hypothetical  questions.  They 
are  based  upon  the  growing  realization  that 
the  United  States  has  to  put  its  health  sys- 
tem in  order.  For  those  Americans  In  need 
of  Institutional  care,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  good  institutioos.  But  for  those  who  can 
better  be  served  outside  those  institutions, 
options  should  be  available. 

Progravis  endangered 

The  subcommitee  has  been  told.  In  no  un- 
certain terms,  that  those  options  do  not  ex- 
ist, or  that  they  exist  only  on  a  limited  scale, 
and  that  even  the  limited,  pioneering  pro- 
grams are  endangered. 

Home  health  agencies  today  are  relegated 
to  an  almost  insignificant  role  in  Medicare. 
If  current  trends  continue,  their  role  will 
diminish  still  further.  The  number  of  home 
health  agencies  certified  by  Medicare  dropped 
from  2,350  in  1970  to  2,221  in  1972.  They  re- 
ceive less  than  1  percent  of  reimbursements 
tinder  Medicare.  Reimbursement  policies 
have  been  so  restrictive  that  dollar  amounts 
have  dropped  from  about  $80  million  in 
1969  to  $59  million  in  1972.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  amount  spent  for  hospitalization 
under  Medicare  has  been  rising. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be  en- 
couraging, not  handicapping,  effective  inno- 
vations in  health  care  for  the  elderly.  The 
figures  showing  declining  use  under  Medi- 
care suggest  that  in  this  field  we  are,  in  fact, 
headed  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Recently,  when  the  subcommittee  took 
testimony  in  Llvermore  Falls,  Maine,  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  earnest,  grassroots  efforts 
that  were  taking  place  in  a  three -county 
area  of  my  home  State.  There,  citizens  have 
organized  themselves,  with  the  help  of  the 
State  office  on  aging,  in  what  they  called 
Project  Independence.  Their  purpose  is  to 
provide  the  services  needed  by  older  person."*, 
not  only  for  siu-vlvnl,  but  for  well-being. 

Health  care  does  not  stand  alone  as  a 
separate,  detached  component  of  the  pro- 
gram; it  is  built  into  almost  everything 
that  is  done  through  Project  Independence. 
There  is  a  screening  program  to  detect  in- 
cipient or  even  acute  health  problems.  There 
is  a  pioneering  home  health  program  which 
has  been  linked  to  Project  Independence, 
with  good  results  for  all.  The  transportation 
problem  is  dealt  with,  to  a  large  degree,  by 
oncall  buses.  A  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation is  also  helping  to  solve  problems 
caused  in  part  by  the  rural  nature  of  much 
of  the  area  served. 

But  shifts  or  reversals  of  Federal  policy 
could  endanger  the  achievements  of  Project 
Independence  and  other  similar  programs. 

Appendix  2 — Letters  From  Individoals  and 

Organizations 

item   1.  statement  stjemitted  by  allen 

lesser,  washington,  d.c. 
I   appreciate  the  opportunity   to  submit 
this  statement  on  Home   Health   Care  for 
the  Elderly. 

As  a  former  executive  assistant  to  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (Republican  of  New  York), 


I  was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
■>'elopment  of  legislation  on  health  care  for 
the  elderly  (Medicare)  for  the  years  from 
1959  to  1965,  which  culminated  in  the  pass- 
age of  title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

My  interest  in  the  development  of  home 
health  care  is  the  result  of  my  study  of  such 
services  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in 
1962.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  if  Medicare 
costs  are  tu  be  controlled  and  reduced,  and 
delivery  of  needed  services  to  the  elderly 
improved,  a  national  comprehensive  system 
of  home  health  care  services  is  the  v.ay  to 
do  it. 

In  1965,  when  Medicare  became  la'*',  tha 
average  cost  per  patient  for  hospital  care 
in  New  York  State  stood  at  $50  to  $58  per 
day.  At  that  time  health  economists  were 
predicting  that  by  1975,  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  would  raise  to  $100  per  day.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  such  costs  reached  that  high 
pohit  in  New  York  in  1970.  According  to 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  the  na- 
tional average  for  that  year  was  $81.01,  and 
in  1971  it  climbed  to  $92.31.  Today,  it  is  even 
higher. 

The  acceleraiiiig  rate  of  increase  In  hos- 
pital care  costs  has  far  exceeded  congres- 
sional estimates  made  when  the  Medicare 
program  was  enacted.  While  the  demand  for 
hospital  beds  continues  to  remain  high,  it 
seems  futile  to  hope  that  greater  efficiency, 
automation,  co-^solidatlon  and  Improved 
management  skills  will  somehow  halt  the 
rising  spiral  of  costs,  much  less  lead  to  sub- 
stantial cost  reductions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  current  pro- 
posals for  catastrophic  illness  Insurance  and 
national  health  Insurance  emphasize  cov- 
erage for  paj-ment  of  costs  rather  than  their 
control  or  reduction.  As  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, there  is  sound  reason  to  believe  that 
such  proposals.  If  enac-ed.  would  have  the 
effect  of  skjTocketlng  costs,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Medicare.  No  insurance  program  by 
itself  can  reduce  costs;  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  result  in  Increases  by  encouraging  greater 
u-se  of  already  costly  facilities. 

The  largest  single  factor  in  the  high  cost 
of  health  care  for  the  elderly  is  the  hospital. 
Therefore,  if  the  use  of  hospital  becis  can  be 
substantially  reduced  without  impairing 
necessary  health  care.  Medicare  costs  could 
at  least  be  stabilized.  The  Medicare  program, 
however,  is  hospital  centered.  It  does  not 
have  to  be.  Hospital  and  skilled  nursing  in- 
stitutional care  are  not  the  only  kinds  of 
health  care  indicated  for  an  elderly  patient 
nor  are  they  necessarily  the  best  kind  of 
health  care  in  every  case.  Sharp  reductions  In 
health  care  costs  can  be  effected  IX  such  In- 
stitutional care  were  to  be  employed  ex- 
clusively for  cases  of  emergency  or  acute  Ul- 
ness or  surgery. 

Emphasis  on  hospital  health  care  has  dis- 
couraged the  development  of  badly  needed 
home  health  care  services.  While  home 
health  care  is  authorized  in  the  Medicare  leg- 
islation, it  has  been  used  relatively  little  pri- 
marily becatise  it  is  hospital  centered  and 
can  be  prescribed  only  after  a  stay  in  has- 
pltal.  Posthospltal  home  health  services  un- 
der Medicare  are  limited  to  175  visits  after 
at  least  a  3-day  stay  in  hospital.  Where 
available,  these  services  must  conform  to  a 
plan  prescrlt>ed  by  the  physician  in  charge 
of  the  patent,  and  must  l>e  directly  related 
to  the  patient's  condition.  The.se  restrictions 
and  lack  of  available  services  have  discour- 
aged use  of  this  provision  and  encouraged 
the  use  of  costlier  skilled  nursing  home 
services  for  posthospltal  care. 

Home  health  care  efforts  aie  sporadic  ai.d 
limited  in  kind.  Only  rudiments  of  a  program 
exist  in  most  parts  of  the  countrj-.  nivrh  of  it 
on  a  volimteer  basis,  and  only  with  state 
support  when  it  involves  children  of  a  family 
on  welfare.  A  major  share  of  the  health  care 
for  the  elderly,  however,  could  be  taken  up  at 
far  less  cost  by  a  comprehensive  wide  range 
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of  home  and  ancillary  bealt 
such  as  exist  in  Great  Brltali 
Cost    runs    have    demonstrated 
health  care  on  an  organized 
can  be  provided  for  a  fraction 
of  hospital  care,  something 
about   $l5-$20  a  day,   depen 
comihunlty. 

Under   State   and   local 
home  health   care  program 
effective  and  economic  way  tc 
disease  and  long-term  disabill 
below,  the  program  I  advocat^ 
satisfactorily  not  only  for  poi 
but   also   when   Illness  strikes 
beds  are  not  imnicdiately 
ailing  person  can  be  taken 
rarily   in   his   home 
chologlcal  advantages  of 
offer   a  distinct  benefit  and 
overlooked  by  the  physician 
are  agreed  that  aging  patient! 
out  exception  would  be   grea  ;ly 
they  knew  that  they  did  not 
hospital  for  care  and  could 
own  familiar  surroundings  wh 
treatment. 

To  establish  a  national  com 
gram  of  home  health  care, 
Ing  title  18  of  the  Social 
be  necessary  to  authorize  such 
out  a  prior  stay  in  hospital 
scription  of  an  attending  ph 
should  be  no  limitation  on 
days  such  services  can  be  pro 
tion   will   also   be   necessary 
Public    Health    Service    Act 
Federal-State    sharing    in 
services.  With  the  Federal 
ting  standards  and  providing 
coordination,  home  and  ancill 
sen.-lces  can  be  set  up  as  the 
of  state  and  local  health 
should  be  as  readily  avallabl 
fire  prevention  service.^,  or  as 
lance  services.  Abuses  should 
the    following    organization 
established   and   made   avallatile 

( 1 )  A  health  supervisor.  Thl  ( 
woman  who  is  trained  to 
care  needs  of  the  household  a! 
particularly  the  health  care 
old  people  who  are  living  alotie 
concern  should  be  to  provide 
care,  but  in  all  instances  she 
one  responsible  to  the  physlcl 
cutlon  of  his  orders  and  the 
tiate  with  the  physician  for  any 
she  believes  are  reqiilred. 

(2)  Home  nurse.  This  Is  a 
trained  practical  nurse  capable 
the  sick  and  coping  with  the 
Brislng  from  social   breakdowr 
confusion.  Where  possible  she 
and  Instruct  relatives  to  care 
ly  sick.  In  cases  of  acute  illnes; 
might  be  employed — day  or  n 
direct  guidance  of  the  physicfan 
until  a  hospital  bed  becomes 
rural  or  sparsely  populated 
tlons  of  the  health  supervisor 
nurse  may  be  combined  in  the 

(3)  Technicians  and  therapist 
services  of  all  kinds  should  bi 
the  physician  on  prescription 
centrally  administered  service. 

(4)  Social    worker.   This 
called  in  to  help  where  probl 
cernlng  the  accommodation 
adjustment  of  those  who  bec^m 
lar,    disabled,    chronically    ill, 
handicapped. 

(5)  Home  helpers.  These 
Diarlly  concerned  with  domest 
as  washing,  cooking,  cleaning, 
of  food.  For  elderly  men  livlnj 
home  helpers  may  be  Indlcatec 

(6)  Hospital    equipment, 
walking  aids,  hospital  beds, 
ment,  appliances,  etc.,  should 
able  for  temporary  loan  in  the 
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(7)  Meals-on-Wheels.  This  service  should 
be  available  in  order  to  provide  housebound 
patients  with  at  least  one  hot  meal  a  day. 

(8)  Supplementary  services.  Voluntary 
groups  and  organizations  should  be  encotir- 
aged  and  assisted.  Working  In  coordination 
with  local  health  authorities  and  in  some 
cases  partially  subsidized  by  them,  church, 
fraternal,  local  Industry,  senior  citizens  and 
golden  sige  volunteers  could  provide  a  wide 
range  of  specisdized  services  Including  shop- 
ping, visiting  and  socializing,  repairing,  read- 
ing aloud,  holiday  and  outing  programs,  or- 
ganized entertainments,  transportation  li- 
brary services,  staffing  for  day  centers,  and 
special  housing  for  the  elderly.  There  are  no 
limits  to  the  (quality  r.nd  number  of  services 
that  a  properly  motivated  community  can 
provide  on  a  volunteer  basLs. 

Physicians  could  be  alerted  to  the  availa- 
bility of  ancillary  services  as  they  are  or- 
ganized and  encouraged  to  make  maximum 
use  of  them  in  order  to  enable  the  elderly  to 
remain  independent  and  in  their  homes  as 
long  as  possible.  Increased  emphasis  and 
professional  quality  of  home  health  care 
services  could  reverse  the  present  tendency 
to  refer  aging  persons  to  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  simply  because  there  is  no  other 
way  to  take  care  of  them. 

We  have  hardly  begun  to  tap  the  com- 
munity resources,  voluntary  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional, out  of  which  ancillary  and  home 
health  care  services  can  be  developed  and 
supplemented.  There  would  also  be  side  ben- 
efits of  such  a  program  through  opportunities 
for  greater  employment  of  low-income 
groups.  The  kind  of  home  health  care  serv- 
ices suggested  In  this  statement  would  re- 
quire the  training  and  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  paraprofessional  workers  and 
thus  help  reduce   unemployment. 

To  a  large  extent  the  costs  of  a  compre- 
hensive home  health  care  program  can  be 
met  cut  of  savings  effected  in  the  reduced 
use  of  hospital  services.  Extension  of  the 
program  to  cover  Medicaid  and  some  vet- 
eran.<i'  health  services  could  result  in  further 
substantial  savings. 

A  comprehensive,  fully  staffed  and  ade- 
quately funded  program  In  each  state  would 
take  home  health  care  services  out  of  their 
present  piecemeal  and  limited  existence,  help 
control  and  reduce  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
costs,  reduce  unemployment,  and  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  health  and  morale 
of  the  infirm  poor  and  elderly  in  urban  and 
rural  communities.  As  the  number  of  men 
and  women  over  65  years  of  age  continues  to 
rise — it  is  expected  to  total  25  million  in 
1980 — we  shall  have  to  make  use  of  all  our 
community  resources  and  services  in  order 
to  keep  the  cost  of  delivering  health  and 
medical  care  viable  and  within  a  manageable 
range.  Home  and  ancillary  health  care  serv- 
ices outside  of  the  hospital  point  the  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done. 

Respectfully   submitted- 


ABUNDANT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  PAPER- 
WORK 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  the  new  Commission  on  Paperwork 
have  been  appointed.  If  the  average 
businessman  were  asked  what  aggi-a- 
vates  him  most  about  Government, 
probably  he  would  say,  "Too  much 
paperwork."  Year  after  year  the  volume 
of  papei-work  required  of  business  and 
industry  goes  up.  It  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  average  businessman 
miist  employ  additional  personnel  just 
to  All  out  forms.  Whether  the  majority 


of  these  forms  ever  see  the  light  of  day 
or  serve  any  useful  purpose  is  question- 
able. 

Most  of  them  stem  from  new  regula- 
tions. Every  agency  in  Government 
seems  to  be  in  the  business  of  issuing 
regulations  which  have  the  efifect  of  law. 
The  private  businessman  is  harassed  by 
forms  he  does  not  know  how  to  flU  out 
and  does  not  have  time  for. 

Almost  in  the  same  vein  is  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  agencies,  bureaus, 
commissions,  et  cetera.  As  I  recall,  we 
have  gotten  rid  of  only  one  in  the  past 
decade  or  two;  we  probably  have  cre- 
ated himdreds.  The  Commission  on 
Paperwork  could  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
Ajnerican  business  community  by  help- 
ing to  provide  some  relief  from  unnec- 
essary and  unwanted  regulations,  paper- 
work,  commissions,   et  cetera. 


SONS  OP  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
TAKE  LEADING  ROLE  IN  BICEN- 
TENNIAL 

I  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  v.as  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
Bicentennial  is  of  interest  to  a  great 
many  of  the  world's  people.  It  is  indeed 
a  signal  event  within  our  own  country. 
Here  many  organizations  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  bringing  out  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  Bicentennial  and  stress- 
ing the  opportunities  which  it  gives  us 
to  reafiRrm  our  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  made  America  great.  One 
organization  which  truly  enters  into  tlie 
spirit  of  the  event  is  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  is  observing  our  Bicentennial  with 
commendable  activity.  Tlie  Society  is 
composed  of  branches  in  all  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  all  have  local  chapters 
therein.  Therefore,  Bicentennial  activity 
is  being  implemented  at  the  national. 
State  and  community  levels. 

The  National  Society  plans  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  a  new  SAR  building  next 
to  its  present  headquarters  on  Washing- 
ton's embassy  row,  and  this  edifice  will 
be  dedicated  to  our  Nation's  birthday.  It 
will  house  a  museum  with  artifacts  and 
furnishings  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
In  addition,  the  building  will  include  one 
of  the  finest  historical  and  genealogical 
libraries  in  America.  Those  interested  in 
research  and  enlightenment  relative  to 
Americans  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
will  find  the  collection  to  be  priceless. 
Also,  commemorating  the  birth  of  our 
Nation,  the  National  Society  has  issued 
a  Bicentennial  ingot  of  limited  distribu- 
tion. 

The  SAR  National  Headquarters  is 
working  closely  with  governmental  and 
private  organizations  in  the  furtherment 
of  this  celebration.  Several  friendly  for- 
eign governments  have  received  invalu- 
able assistance,  especially  in  obtaining 
data  concerning  volimteers  from  their 
lands  who  served  the  cause  of  American 
independence. 

At  the  request  of  governors  and  mayors 
throughout  the  United  States,  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  SAR  are  serving 
upon  Bicentermial  commissions,  and  are 
chairmen  of  many. 
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Tlie  National  Society,  SAR,  recently 
presented  a  magnificent  porcelain  mas- 
terpiece to  President  Ford  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  depicting  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  By  express 
direction  of  the  President,  this  artwork 
has  been  deposited  for  public  view  on 
Uie  Freedom  Tiain,  and  is  tlie  only  iion- 
aatique  in  the  fine  arts  car.  The  benuty 
of  this  masterpiece  will  truly  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  view  it. 

Additional  Bicentennial  piogritms  at 
state  and  community  levels  include: 

Tlie  formation  and  training  of  authcn- 
tically-umformed  units  and  color  guards 
tliat  are  furnished  to  pertincui  ceremo- 
nies in  their  areas  at  no  tharse.  Tiie 
Massachusetts  unit,  for  example,  wmn- 
bers  almost   100. 

Collections  of  historical  American  flag 
replicas  are  loaned  for  display  and  par- 
ticipation. The  collection  of  the  Ohio 
Society,  SAR,  is  only  one.  and  it  number.s 
130. 

A  retired  clergyman  in  Minnesota  is 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States 
at  his  own  expense  with  a  Liberty  Bell 
of  original  proportions.  He  has  visited 
hundreds  of  schools,  and  his  patriotic 
discourse  has  impressed  and  delighted 
almost  100,000  students  thus  far. 

In  New  York  State,  the  SAR  has  pur- 
chased the  Odell  House,  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  General  Rochambeau. 
The  structure  is  being  completely  re- 
stored with  authentic  furnishings,  and 
will  be  available  to  the  public. 

Throughout  America,  chapters  and 
State  societies  are  presenting  framed 
copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  Bill  of  Rights  to  schools.  Gov- 
ernment offices,  post  offices,  airports,  and 
so  forth. 

In  New  York  State,  tlie  Stony  Point 
Chapter,  SAR,  has  launched  a  drive  to 
restore  and  promote  the  Stony  Point 
Battlefield.  At  Utlca,  the  Oriskany  Battle 
Chapter,  SAR,  is  doing  likewise  for  Its 
namesake. 

Bicentennial  coins  have  been  designed 
by  SAR  organizations  to  commemorate 
our  Revolutionary  history,  and  their 
distribution  is  adding  to  the  public 
knowledge  of  our  heritage.  For  example, 
the  coin  honoring  the  Battle  of  the  Fort 
of  William  and  Mary  in  New  Hamp- 
shire was  little  known,  but  constituted 
one  of  the  first  expressions  of  our  wish 
for  freedom. 

SAR  branches  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Nevada  are  engaged  in  fruitful  re- 
search that  has  revealed  that  the  resi- 
dents of  those  areas  sent  funds  to  sup- 
port the  catise  of  independence. 

In  all  States  where  Revolutionary  vet- 
erans are  buried,  their  graves  are  being 
identified  and  properly  marked  by  SAR 
imits.  In  addition,  bronze  plaques  are  be- 
ing placed  at  historical  points  vhere 
none  previously  existed. 

The  national  SAR  magazine,  in  addi- 
tion to  state  and  chapter  SAR  publica- 
tions, is  devoting  a  majority  of  space  to 
tlie  Bicentennial  and  how  it  can  be  better 
implemented. 

The  National  and  Florida  Societies, 
SAR,  have  researched  the  exploits  of  the 
Spanish  General,  Bernardo  de  Galvez 
who  assisted  the  American  came.  His 


"second  front"  in  Florida,  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Army 
as  a  vital  assistance  in  our  war  for  In- 
dependence. This  new  awareness  of 
Spani.sh  as.sistance  has  generated  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  involvement  for  the  mil- 
lionr.  of  Americans  of  Spanish  blood. 
^  in  many  States,  SAR  groups  are  en- 
gaged in  archaeological  research,  work- 
ing with  professionals  to  discover  and 
safeguard  artifacts  of  our  heritage. 

National,  State  and  local  units  of  tlie 
SAR  are  recognizing  and  honoring  other 
Americans  who  are  engaged  in  meaning- 
ful Bicentennial  i^iogranis.  By  confer- 
ring gold,  silver  and  bronze  Good  Citizen- 
ship medals  and  certificates,  they  are 
providing  an  added  incentive  for  tiie 
observance  of  our  national  birthday. 

Since  1889,  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  been  preserving  and 
promoting  the  American  heritage,  and 
they  may  well  be  proud  of  their  current 
critical  role  in  this  noble  effort.  The 
greatest  nation  on  Earth  deserves  a  very 
.special  birthday. 


NEW  YORK  OF  THE 
OIL  PRICE  DECON- 


THE  COSTS  TO 
PRESIDENTS 
TROL  PLAN 

<Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
a  memorandum  from  the  office  of  the 
GoveiTior  of  New  York  to  our  congres- 
sional delegation  setting  forth  the  State's 
estimate  of  the  increased  costs  the  State 
would  incur  if  the  President's  latest  pro- 
posed oil  price  decontrol  plan  were  to  go 
Into  effect.  As  you  can  see,  by  defeating 
that  plan  yesterday,  we  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  of  New  York  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  I  am  sure  the  lesult  is  the  same 
in  every  other  State. 

MrMORANDUM 

To:  Members  of  the  New  York  Congressional 

Delegation 
Prom:  James  L.  Larocca,  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York 
Subject :  Dollar  Impact  of  the  President'.s  New 
Oil  Price  Decontrol  Plan 
H.  Res.  641  disapproving  the  President's 
latest  proposal  to  remove  price  controls  from 
domestic  crude  oil  will  reach  the  House  floor 
this  week.  In  addition,  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
close  further  debat«  on  8.  Res.  145,  express- 
ing Senate  disapproval  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal, will  occur  on  Wednesday,  July  30.  The 
attached  tables  have  been  assembled  In  an 
attempt  to  sketch  the  effects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  plan  on  New  York  consumers.  The 
following  points  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  the  Information: 

1.  All  figures  are  approximate  based  on  1974 
NYS  consumption,  and  Intended  to  indicate 
relative  prices.  Thus,  they  may  differ  slight- 
ly from  those  of  the  PEA  or  other  Adminis- 
tration sources. 

2.  Though  price  Increases  are  designed  to 
be  gradual,  they  may  not  appear  so  to  the 
consumer.  For  example.  If  you  heat  your 
home  with  oil,  you  may  not  buy  fuel  from 
April  xmtil  October  or  November. 

3.  What  mechanisms  are  there  In  law  or 
regulation  to  control  delivery  schedules  for 
heating  oil?  Some  customers  will  get  their 
tanks  filled  in  May;  som»  not  until  October. 
Wlio  wUl  be  served  first  at  the  lower  prices? 


r 


4.  Th'-.-ic  calculations  of  impact  consider 
none  oi'  the  various  rebate  proposals,  which 
are  trxj  indefinite  to  calculate  at  this  time 


1    APPROXIMATE  PRICK  OF  "OLD" 

OIL  PER  BARRtL 

Septl. 
1975 

Sept.  1, 
197C 

SepI  1, 
1977 

Sept   1. 
197H 

SepleniI.ei. 
October.... 
Noiembei  .. 

December 

Januaiy  .    . 

S.33 
5.»1 
'..« 
5.57 

5.73 
S.81 
S.90 
•i  99 
0.08 
6.17 
6. 2f. 

0.42 
i>.  58 
6.74 
6.91 
7.08 
7.26 
7.« 
7.63 
7.82 
3.02 
8.22 
8.43 

8.72 
9  02 
9.33 
9.66 
10.00 
10.35  . 

10.71  . 
11.08  . 
11.47  . 

M1.87  . 
12.29  . 

12.72  . 

13.16 
13.62 
14.09 

(> 

M.irch 

April 
Ma/. 
June  . 
July.. 
August 

'  All  litiui^s  rounried  lo  neaiest  cent 
■  DiirinR  May  1978,  "old"  oil  price  will  pass  "ne*"  rul  teiliiii! 
prire-theteafier  the  distliKtion  will  no(«>isl 
-  PrictCoiilrolb  end. 

II.  Grosrs  Price  Increases  In  New  York. 

'Ihe  various  factors  involved  in  the  varmus 
proposals  and  plans  are  presented  below. 
They  may  be  combined  in  any  configuration 
to  provide  the  total  price  increase  for  a  gi\ei» 
plan. 

A.  Annual  co.st  of  President  Ford  s  $2  bi^I 
Import  Fee,  beginning  6  1  75. 

Gasoline $119,153,726 

Residual    - -.     158,  143,  17(i 

Distillate 116,044,368 

Total - 393,341,270 

B.  Annual  Cost  of  Proposed  OPEC  Price  In- 
creases (presuming  control  of  all  domestic 
oil ) ,  beginning  9/1/75. 

tZ  hhl 

Gasoline    $93,395,713 

Residual    - 320,  666.  66<J 

DistiUate 109,  871,  WW 

Total    523.934,378 

$4  bhi 

Gasoline *186.791,427 

Residual    641.333,  33.S 

Distillate 219,  743,  99H 

Total    1,047,868,701 

C.  Anniial  Cost  of  Proposed  OPEC  switch 
from  tlie  U.S.  dollar  as  standard  currency, 
beginning  9/1/76. 

Gasoline   $23,785,357 

Residual    45,021,599 

Distillate 25,183,671 

Total    93,990,027 

D.  The  following  tables  show  monthly 
changes  in  OU  Cost  \inder  President  Ford's 
New  Decontrol  Plan. 

N.B. 

(1)  Though  the  first  year's  figures  might 
seem  to  indicate  a  downward  trend,  gasoline 
prices  are  unlikely  to  actually  go  down,  be- 
cause producers  will  be  passing  through  ac- 
cumulated costs.  Thus,  no  unit  price  change 
Is  noted  for  the  first  year. 

(2)  The  plan  will  have  significant  effects 
on  the  prices  of  gasoline  and  distillate  oils 
(diesel  and  home  heating)  beginning  in  1977. 

(3)  Since  89',^  of  New  York's  residual  oil  Is 
Imported,  the  President's  program  will  have  a 
maximum  effect  of  t.09/bbl  In  December. 
1978 — not  a  signiflcaut  change.  Again,  no  unit 
price  change  Is  noted. 

(4)  All  calculations  are  based  on  1974  con- 
sximptlon  figure  and  should  be  read  not  as 
exact  predictions  but  as  long  range  and  sea- 
sonal trend  Indicators.  Consumption  of 
residual  and  distillate  oil  wUI  vary  from  year 
to  year  and  month  to  month  depending  upon 
the  weather,  so  no  exact  prediction  U 
pos.«iblC' 
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2.6  1' 
3 '4, 
111, 


September  1975: 

Gas , 

Residual . 

Distillate 

October  1975: 

Gas 

Residual 

Distillate 

November  1975: 

Gas „ 

Residual ..„ 

Distillate 

December  1975: 

Gas 

Residual. 

Disttllate 

January  1976: 

Gas 

Residnal 

OistiHate 

February  1976: 

Gas 

Residual 

Distillate 3. 

March  1976: 

Gas 

Residual 

Distillate 

April  1976: 

Gas 

Residual 

Distillate 

May  1976: 

Gas 

Residual . 

Distillate 

Jme  1976: 

Gas 

Residaal 

Distillate 

July  1976: 

Gas 

Residual 

Disiiitote 

August  1976: 

Gas 

Residual . 

Distillate 

September  1976: 

Gas 

Residnil , . 

OistRMe 

October  1976: 

Gas 

Residual 

Distillate 

Novenber  1976: 

Gas 

Resideat 

Distillate 

Decembe/  1976: 

Gas 

Residual 

OistilUte 

January  1977: 

6es 

Residual 

Distillate 

February  1977: 

Gn 

RaM^ual 

Distillate 13,07; 

March  1977: 

Gn 

Residual 

OistiHate 

April  1)77: 

Gas 

Residual 

Distillate 


40.174 
23, 728 
92,018 

80, 


349 

66,933 

,014 


II 


I.;  20, 

15, 

i.:59, 

l.iiO. 

i)8, 

2.()7, 

2,2)0, 

2,  <  14, 


3.0  1 

4  2, 

4.2  13, 

3,5  7, 

5  4, 

2.3  0, 

4,0  4 

51  0, 

2. 5:  6, 

4.  5'  D, 

6:?, 

1,  71  7, 

5,  o;  I 

61 ;, 

2,31], 

5, 51  J, 

2, 4;  I, 

6,  31  I. 

73  I 

2.61  >: 

7.  IS 
81 

4.77 

«,  07  ', 

91  I, 

7, 26  I, 

8,99 
1,11 
8.41 

9,92 
1,2» 

11,41 

10.89 
1,471 
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RESTORING 

THORITY  OVER  THE 
TELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  an 
permission  to  extend  her  r 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr. 
become  all  too  apparent  tha; 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  ha^ 
powers  and  has  engaged  in 
ties    both    in    the    United 
abroad.  In  my  judgment,  this 
pened  In  part  because  Congn 
dlcated  Its  respcmsibility  over 
en  to  the  CIA  and  how  thej 
This  abdication  Is  not  only 
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1,523 
685 
403 
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i,660 

881 

872 
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627 


1,047 
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.730 
576 
571 


1,239 
221 
033 
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1,765 
'.608 

257 

;:466 
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i:833 
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460 

,221 
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,809 
,507 
,548 

.158 

185 

.046 
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378 
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-3,631,944 
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-272,873 

-2.178,288         -3.009 

-4.550,762 
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-3,160,208  -.008 

-4,110,588 

-495.685 

-3,642,357  -.0076 

-3,670.413 

-957,277  

-4,118,510  -.0069 

-3.230.239 

-719,862 
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-2,790,064 

-690.823 

-3,300,857  -.0051 

-2,349.889 

-648,919  

-3,277,577 
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-375,283  -.0017 

-404,854  ..  . 

392.993 

-174.745  -.0006 

-82,654  .   . 
379,615  .. 
54.511 


880.349 
434. 620 
245, 949 

1,760.698 

277,  439 

1,002.326 

2, 641,  P47 

303.815  . 
2, 448, 286 

3, 567,  730 

-52,559  . 
2,  222, 496 

4,494,414 

275,910 

5,254,115 

5,  467. 431 
411,581  . 
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6,  440.  449 
564,879  . 

9,  217. 470 
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5, 121,  224 
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+.0038 


+.001 

+.0076 

+.6626 

+.0114 
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+.0154 
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'+."5686 
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'+."0126 
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"+.'614" 


May  1977: 

Gas 

Residual 

Distillate... 
June  1977: 

Gis 

Residual 

Distillate... 
July  1977: 

Gas 

Residual 

Distillate 

August  1977: 
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Residual 

Distillate.... 
September  1977: 
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Distillate  ... 
October  1977: 
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Residual 
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Gas 

Residual 
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27. 166, 247 
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-934,  366 

-933,  288 

-25.211 

-402, 952 


8,479,172 
1,438.249 
5,401.881 

9,  544, 838 
1.567.800 
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3,  300.  578 

11,676,209 
1.852,434 
5,319,063 
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1,945,905 
5, 558,  508 

14, 7S0,  599 

1. 864. 458 

14.438,611 

16,  418,  629 
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13, 07?,  742 

18, 186, 160 

1,  825. 100 
16, 161,  473 

20. 039, 527 

2,235,109 

23. 464. 896 

22,  Of!«.  729 
2.641,901  . 
26.  746, 481 

23,931,597 

2,  995. 379 
34,287.228 

25. 947. 133 
3,533.459  . 
21,  487,  443 

41, 728, 906 

4, 233, 244 

28, 088,  571 

45, 948. 898 
4,831,685  . 
19,  523,  833 

50,373.81! 
5,110,692  . 
25,620,253 

55, 171,  063 
5,310,558  . 

26,  091,  467 

59.  754. 544 
5. 557, 159  .. 
27, 910, 121 


59,118.832 

5,955,017 

47,666,542 

26, 887, 225 
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64. 233, 598 

66, 448, 184 
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CEirTRAL 


was  given 

at  this 

nclude  ex- 


AU-    dangerous,  but  is  probably  unconsUtu- 
IN-    tional  as  well. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  bring 

to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 

important  study  of  the  CIA  conducted 

by  a  committee  of  the  bar  association  of 

the  city  of  New  York. 

er  it  has        ^  ^^^  study  the  association  concludes 

the  Cen-    "°t  only  that  the  CIA  has  exceeded  its 

abused  its    l«gal  authority  in  many  of  its  activities, 

illegal  activi-    but  that  by  .'surrendering  its  authority  to 

states    and    review  the  CIA  budget,  the  Congress  has 

has  hap-    apparently  unconstitutionally  ceded  its 

3  has  ab-    appropriations  power. 

funds  giv-        I  call  this  study  to  the  attention  of  my 

are  used,    colleagues  because  it  is  an  excellent  and 

i|nwise  and    thoughtful  review  of  a  very  sensitive 


problem.  It  has  Important  suggestions 
for  Improving  the  account.ibillty  of  the 
CIA  to  both  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people: 
TTie  text  follows: 
TiiE  Central  Inteixigence  Agency: 

OVTHSIGHT   AND   ACCOUNTABIUTT 

(By  the  Committee  on  CivU  Rights  and 
the  Committee  on  International  Human 
Rights) 

INTRODITCTIOI* 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  although 
created  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing and  coordinating  Intelligence,  has  also 
been  used  as  a  secret  Instrument  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  WUUam  E.  Colby,  Director 
of  the  CIA.  stated  In  his  January  15.  1975 
report  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee that  the  domestic  activities  of  the  CIA 
have  included  the  Insertion  of  agents  into 
'American  dissident  circles"  in  the  late  1960's 
aud  early  1970's.  and  the  compilation  of 
dossiers  on  about  10,000  American  citizens. 
Mr.  Colby  stated  further  that  a  "major"' 
function  of  the  CIA  was  to  undertake,  when 
(Jtrected.  "covert  foreign  political  or  para- 
military operations." 

These  activities  have  been  facilitated  by 
the  extraordinary  statutory  sclieme  under 
which  the  CIA  operates.  It.s  budget-  is  ex- 
empt from  legislative  review,  a  privilege 
shared  by  no  otlier  federal  agency,  and  its 
activities  may  be  any  that  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  directs,  as  loi'.g  as  tliey  con- 
cern in  some  fashion  "the  natioiutl  security." 

As  the  debate  grows  over  the  historical 
role  of  the  CIA.  more  questions  have  been 
posed  concerning  the  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional limits  cf  the  CIA's  avitliority.  The 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  reHpoiirl  to 
the.->e  questions.  The  reporc  will  (I)  sum- 
marize the  creation  and  legal  development  of 
the  CIA.  (2)  dlscu.ss  the  CIA's  domestic  ac- 
tiviiies  and  their  relation  tx)  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  Agency  and  to  the  Constitution, 
(3)  discuss  the  foreign  activities  of  the 
CIA  and  the  legislative  cont>titutional  ba^is 
for  tiie.se  activities.  (4)  describe  the  present 
funding  arrangements  of  the  Agency  and 
their  legal  ba.sls.  and  (5t  discuss  po.ssible 
remedies  and  make  reconuneudations  con- 
cerning regulation  of  the  CIA's  lictivities  in 
the  future. 

I.    CREATION    AND    LECAL    DKVKI.OPVKNT    Of    THK 
CENTRAL  INTELLIC.l  NCK  AOENCr 

Pe\rl  Harbor  convinced  the  TTnlt«d  States 
that  the  need  for  an  intelllgenre  organization 
was  Imperative.'  On  Jtine  14.  1942  the  OflBce 
of  Strategic  Services  (OSS)  was  created, 
headed  by  Col.  (later  Major-General)  Wil- 
liam J.  Donovan,  and  throughout  the  war 
It  gathered  Intelligence  and  conducted  activ- 
ities of  a  paramilitary  nature  in  .support  of 
the  war  effort.-'  In  1944,  Donovan  prepared  a 
plan  for  President  Roosevelt  which  would 
e.<;tabllsh  a  central  Intelllgenoe  agency  when 
the  war  was  ended,  but  the  plan  was  side- 
tracked by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sf.aff.^  and  tlie 
OSS  was  disbanded  on  September  20.  1945. 

On  Janxtary  2.2,  1916.  Presideiit  Truman  by 
Executive  Order  '  ertabished  the  National  In- 
telligence Authority  (NIA),  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State.  War  and  Navy  and  a 
personal  representative  of  the  President, 
Admiral  William  Leahy,  for  the  purpose  of 
planning,  developing  and  coordinating  all 
federal  foreign  Intelligence  activities.'-  The 
operating  arni  cf  the  NIA  was  3  new  orga- 
nization called  the  Central  Intelligence 
Group  to  be  staffed  with  personnel  from  the 
Departments  of  the  respective  Secretaries.'' 
The  Group  was  to  be  headed  by  a,  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  who  vi^i  a'rn  a  r.on-vot- 
ing  member  of  the  ITIA. 

ITie  Central  Intelligence  Group  was  the 
first  formal  central  organization  in  American 
history  devoted  to  intelligence  matters.  Its 
d'lties  included  correlating  and  evaluating 
iiiteliigence  relating  to  the  national  security, 
dlssemhiatlng  the  results  thereof  to  Inter- 
ested government  officials  and  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  intelligence  agencies 
throughout  the  government.  One  of  the  first 
tasks  it  undertook  was  to  furnish  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  dally  report  of  intelligeucc  in- 
formation, a  function  which  its  successor 
continues  to  perform.' 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group,  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  i.ssued  a  report 
recommending  that  Instead  of  permitting 
the  existence  of  the  Oroup  to  remain  depend- 
ent   on   an   Executive   Order,  the  Congress 
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ought  to  enact  enabling  legislation  giving 
the  Group  statutory  authority  and  providing 
for  Us  funding  directly  through  congressional 
appropriations."  Accordingly,  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.'  In  addition  to  establish- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  and  unifying 
the  armed  services,  created  the  National 
Security  Council  (NSC)  and.  tinder  it.  estab- 
lished the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
duties  of  the  CIA  were  set  forth  In  five  short 
paragraphs,  based  very  closely  on  the  lan- 
guage contained  In  the  NIA  Executive  Order. 
Thcss  duties  were  generally: 

1,  To  advise  the  NSC  In  matters  concern- 
ing such  Intelligence  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  as  related 
to  national  security; 

2.  To  make  recomiuendations  to  the  NSC 
for  the  coordination  of  such  iuit^Uigence  ac- 
tivities: 

a.  To  con-elate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
relating  to  the  national  security,  and  to  pro- 
vide fcr  the  appropriate  dissemination  oi 
such  imelllgence  within  tlie  government, 
provided  that  the  CIA  was  to  have  no  police, 
subpoi  !>ii.  law-enforce:neut  po-Aeis  or  Inter- 
nal   vfLiu'lty   functions: 

4.  To  perform,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
exI^tinsT  intelligence  agencies,  such  addi- 
tional >'.'rvices  of  common  concern  as  the 
NSC'  determined  could  be  more  efficiently  ac- 
con)pli--hed  centrally;  ai\d 

5.  To  perform  such  other  lunctious  and 
duties  related  to  imelligeuce  affecting  ihp 
national  security  as  the  NSC  might  from 
lime  to  nine  direct.  (."iO  U.SC.  5  403 (d) ). 

By  this  legislation,  the  CIA  was  removeci 
from  military  control  and  placed  solely  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  NSC.  Heading  the 
newly-formed  CIA  was  a  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.'"  Tlie 
authority  conferred  upon  him  under  the  law 
was  extensive.  Subject  to  the  recommenda- 
tioiis  of  the  NSC  and  the  approval  of  the 
Presidetn.  he  was  empowered  to  inspect  all 
Intelligence  relating  to  national  securit.N 
gathered  by  any  agency  of  the  government, 
and  all  departments  were  directed  to  make 
available  to  him  such  intelligence  gathered 
by  them  "for  correlation,  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination." !-  Internally,  the  Director  was 
empowered,  in  his  personal  discretion  and 
notwithstanding  any  civil  ser\'iL-e  statutes  or 
regulations,  to  terminate  the  employment  of 
any  agenr'y  employee  "whenever  he  shall 
deem  such  termination  necessary  or  advisable 
In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States."  '- 

In  1949.  even  more  specific  powers  were 
conferred  upon  the  Director  of  the  CIA  by 
the  passage  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Act.'^  This  Act  exempted  the  CIA 
from  all  federal  laws  which  required  the  dis- 
closure of  the  "functions,  names,  offlciul 
titles,  salaries  or  numbers  of  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency."  "  In  addition,  the  Act 
gave  the  DU-ector  power  to  spend  money 
"without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  expenditure  of 
government  funds."  '■■■  and  granted  him  the 
extraordinary  right  to  spend  money  simply 
by  signing  his  name,  "such  expenditures  to 
be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  ol 
the  Director  wlt'nout  any  further  account- 
ing therefor."  '■■'  In  addition,  the  1949  Act  al- 
lowed tlie  Director.  In  collaboration  with  tlie 
Attorney  General  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  to  admit  up  to  100  persons  into 
the  United  States  each  year  secretly  and 
without  regard  to  immigration  quotas.'" 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  Acts  provided  any 
explicit  authority  for  the  CIA  to  conduct 
so-called  covert  activities.  All  attempts  to 
Justify  legally  such  activities,  therefore,  have 
had  to  rely  upon  the  general  catch-all  pro- 
vision which  makes  it  the  CIA's  duty  "to 
perform  such  other  functions  and  duties 
relating  to  littelUgence  affecting  the  national 


security  as  the  NSC  may  from  time  to  time 
direct."  '■•  Apparently  relying  upon  this  pro- 
vision the  NSC.  in  1948.  Is  said  to  have  au- 
thorized the  CIA  to  conduct  sttch  special 
operations,  setting  forth  only  two  guide- 
lines— first,  that  the  operations  be  secret  and 
second,  that  they  be  "plausibly  deniable" 
by  the  Government.'"  A  section  was  there- 
upon created  by  President  Truman  within 
the  CIA  to  conduct  secret  political  opera- 
tions.-' and  Frank  G.  Wlsner.  a  former  08.S 
man,  was  brought  in  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  head  the  section  with  the  title  of 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Policy  Co- 
ordination. In  addition,  the  Office  of  Special 
Operations  was  created  to  conduct  secret 
activities  aimed  solely  at  gathering  inteltt- 
gence.  The  machinery  of  both  offices  wa.s  in 
the  CIA,  but  control  was  shared  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon.  On 
January  4,  1951,  the  Offices  of  Policy  Co- 
ordination and  Special  Operations  wer<> 
merged  Into  the  Directorate  of  Plans,  and 
thereafter  the  CIA  had  sole  control  over 
secret  operations  of  all  types.  Allen  Dulle.s 
was  its  first  Clilef;  Frank  WiKner  was  Depulv 
Chief.- 

With  its  newly-forn.ed  Directorate  of  Plan.'* 
and  i'.s  Involvement  in  the  Korean  War,  the 
CIA  expanded  rapidly.  From  less  than  .s.ooo 
employees  in  1950,  it  grew  to  about  15.000  hi 
1955  not  counting  others  recntited  specially 
as  coiu.ract  employees  and  toreign  agents. 
During  this  period,  the  Agency  is  estimated 
to  have  spent  well  over  one  billion  dollars 
on  its  various  overt  and  covert  actlvitles."- 
Althoujjh  no  information  Is  publicly  avail- 
able. It  Is  estimated  that  the  CIA  presently 
has  an  authorized  manpower  of  16.500  and 
an  authorised  budget  of  750  million  dollars.'-^ 
and  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  its 
funds  and  manpower  are  used  for  covert  op- 
erations and  supporting  services,  such  as 
communications,  logistics  and  trade  wh*cli 
relate  I0  its  covert  activities.-' 

II.   DOME.STIC  ACnVrriES  AND  THEIR  LEi:\L   BASIS 

.4.  Domestic  Surveillance  and  Inftltraiion 
in  December.  1974.  It  was  reported  that  the 
CIA  hud  been  engaged  in  considerable  sur- 
veillance of  American  citizens  Including  the 
opening  of  mail,  tapping  of  telephones,  phys- 
ical break-ins  and  the  maintenance  of  flies 
on  about  lO.OtX)  Individuals,-  WUUam  E. 
Colby,  the  Director  of  the  CIA,  confirmed  to 
the  Senate  Approprlatons  Committee  that 
the  domestic  activities  of  the  CIA  had  In- 
cluded : 

(1 )  The  recruiting  or  insertion  into  "Amer- 
ican dissident  circles"  of  at  least  22  CIA 
agents  as  part  of  two  separate  progiams  by 
the  Agency  to  monitor  such  activities  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  flies  by  the 
counterintelligence  unit  on  about  10.000  cit- 
izens Including  members  of  Congress. 

(3)  The  authorization  by  Richard  Helms 
of  the  establishment  of  a  unit  Inside  the 
Agency's  counterintelligence  division  "to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  foreign  links  to 
American  dissident  elements." 

(4)  The  conducting  between  1963  and  197'3 
of  "several  programs"  to  survey  surreptitious- 
ly and  open  the  private  mail  of  American 
cltteens  who  had  corresijondeiits  in  certain 
communist  countries. '" 

As  a  result  of  these  and  similar  revela- 
tions the  domestic  activities  of  the  CIA  are 
currently    being    investigated    by    a    7-man 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Ford 
and  several  congressional  committees. 

In  addition  to  the  CIA's  domestic  surveil- 
lance of  dissident  political  organizations,  it  Is 
also  alleged  to  have  participated  In  other 
kinds  of  domestic  operations.  These  include 
the  funding  of  special  university  programs, 
such  as  MIT'B  Center  For  International  Stud- 
ies,   which    was   reported    to    have    received 
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»300.000  In  1950  and  addltlona; 
tU   l»«6.^  In  1967.  following 
closurea,  the  CIA  and  other 
des  adopted  a  statement  of 
Ing  that  "the  fact  of 
support  sbould  always  be  ac 
sponsor,  university  and 

The  CIA  was  also  alleged  to 
the  National  Student 
youth  groups."  Prom  1952  to 
lunnelled  approximately  »3.3 
National   Student   Association 
bome  years  up  to  BO'.r  of  its  bui 
the  money  was  used  fcr 
dents  from  South   Africa, 
Angola.  None  but  the  top 
ciatlon  knew  of  the  CIA 
less  of  the  fact  that  CIA  agents 
students  and  Influencing  the 
organization  by  arguing  on 
socialism.  At  the  same  time 
were   recruited   by   the  CIA   U 
abroad,  making  dossiers  on 
leaders. 

The  consequences  gro^jtiug  ov 
relationship  with  the  National 
ciatlon  were  succinctly  an&Iy? 
sor  Jerrold  L.  Walden : 

"In  the  flrst  place,  the  rela 
tuted  outright  deception  of 
at-large.  which  knew  nothing  a 
afflUaUon  with  the  NSA.  and 
their  constitutional  right  to 
ciatlon.  As  one  officer  of  the 
after  evidence  of  the  longstan 
ship  had  come  to  light.    Nine 
them  wouldn't  have  anything 
organization  If  they'd  known 
business   before   they   Joined.' 
the  fact  that  the  CIA  financed  i 
the  policies  of  the  NSA  abroad 
meaningless  the  concept  of  a 
pendent  student  organization  i 
al  affairs."  '- 

In  1967.  after  many  of  th« 
activities  had  been  disclosed, 
son  apf>ointed  a  committee 
CIA's   relationships    with 
tlons.  The  committee  rcco 
mously.  and  the  President 
tlonal  policy,  that:  "No  federal 
provide    any   covert    financial 
support,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
tlon's  educational  or  private  vo; 
nizatlons."*  However,  CIA  su 
domestic  organizations  a^ 
untu  new  ways  to  finance  them 
veloped."  In  some  ca.ses,  such 
supported  for  many  years  by 
payments."  >^ 

The  Agency's  covert  activities 
private  organizations  and  the 
domestic   political   groups 
Mr.   Colby's  January.    1975 
serious  questions  as  to  the 
arles  of  the  CIA's  authority  to 
In  the  United  States.  The 
tlon  will  analyze  these 
as  the  CIA's  own  conception  of 
out  in  the  statements  of  the 
Central  Intelligence. 
B.  Statutory  Limitations  Upon 

m  the  United  States 
The    only    express    statutory 
upon   the  activities  of  the 
found  In  Section  102(d)(3)  of 
Security  Act  of  1947   (50  US.C 
which  provides  that  it  shall  be 
the  Agency 

"(3)  to  correlate  and  evaluate 
relating  to  the  national  security 
for  the  appropriate  dissemina 
Intelligence  within   the 
where  appropriate  existing 
cUitles;    Provided.    That    the 
have  no  poUce,  subpoena, 
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powers,  or  Internal-security  functions  .  .  .  . 
And  provided  further.  That  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible 
for  protecting  Intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods  from   unauthorized  disclosure;" 

The  language  of  the  first  provi&o  was  de- 
rived from  President  Truman's  Kxecutlve  Or- 
der of  January  22.  1946.  establishing  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Group,  the  CIA's  predeces- 
sor, which  stated: 

"4.  No  police,  law  enfcrcement.  or  Internal 
seciu-ity  fimctlons  .shall  be  exercised  under 
this  directive." 
It  was  further  provided : 

"9.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  making  of  Investigations  In- 
side the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  except  as  provided 
by  law  and  Presidential  directives." 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  as  orf^- 
inally  proposed  in  Senate  Bill  758  and  Hou.se 
Resolution  2319  (80th  Congre.'^s,  1st  Session) 
did  not  expressly  state  either  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  CIA  or  any  limitations  thereon. 
Instead.  thO!«e  bills  In  effect  provided  that 
the  CIA  wouJd  a.'-sume  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  as  set  forth 
in  Pre.iident  Truman's  Directive.  As  finally 
passed.  hoT-.ever.  the  statute  expre.  c'.v  adopt- 
ed, generally  verbatim,  the  powers  and  duties 
cf  the  Agency  and  limitations  thereon  con- 
t  auea  la  the  Order.'"' 

T.'-.at  part  of  the  proviso  whieh  states  that 
the  CIA  shall  have  "no  pollee,  subpoena,  lor] 
law-enforcement  powers"  Is  clear,  and  no 
serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  that  phrase  appears  to  have  ari^itu. 
The  term  "Internal  sectirlty  function.';,"  how- 
ever, has  n->  well  established  meaning  and  i.s 
nowhere  defined  In  the  Act.  Nonetheleis. 
there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
that  the  A-enry's  primary  concern  is  with 
foreign  hitelllgence  and  that  Its  activities  hi 
thia  country  were  to  be  strictly  limited  to 
those  directly  related  to  the  correlation  and 
evaluation   of  such    intelligence.'' 

President  Truman's  Order  dealt  expressly 
with  "Federal  foreign  hitcni^en'-e  activities." 
and  It  was  clear  to  General  Vandenberg.  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group, 
that  the  CIA  In  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  would 
similarly  be  Involved  only  in  foreign 
intelligence. 
Thuo,  he  testified  in  Senate  hearings  that: 
"The  role  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Group 
lo  to  coordinate  this  collection  of  foreign 
Intelllgehce  Information  and  avoid  wastef'ul 
duplication  . . ."  « 

"One  final  thought  in  connection  with  the 
President's  directive:  It  Includes  an  express 
provision  that  no  police,  law  enforcement 
or  Internal  security  functions  shall  be 
exercised.  These  provisions  are  important,  for 
they  draw  the  lines  very  sharply  between  the 
CIG  and  the  FBI.  In  addition,  the  prohibition 
against  police  powers  or  Internal  security 
functions  will  assure  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Group  can  never  become  a 
Gestapo  or  security  police,"  •• 

The  House  also  held  hearings  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  a  witness  In  sup- 
port of  the  Act,  when  asked  whether  there 
was  any  danger  that  the  CIA  might  become  a 
Gestapo,  replied : 

"I  think  there  Is  no  danger  of  that.  The 
bUl  provides  clearly  that  it  Is  concerned 
with  Intelligence  outside  of  this  country, 
that  it  Is  not  concerned  with  iutelUgeuce  oji 

Internal  affairs 

"We  already  have,  of  comse.  the  FBI  in  this 
country,  concerned  with  Internal  matters, 
and  the  collection  of  InteUlgence  In  connec- 
tion with  law  enforcement  Internally."* 

Secretary  of  War  Porrestal,  also  testifying 
In  favor  of  the  Act,  similarly  said: 
"The  purposes  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
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Authority  [sic]  are  limited  definitely  to  niir 
poses  outside  of  this  country,  except  the  ooi' 
latlon  of  Information  gathered  by  other  Oor" 
erament  agencies. 

"Regarding  domestic  operations,  the  jwi 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  worklne  «» 
all  times  in  collaboration  with  General  Van 

acmmes.^f-  '^'"^^  "'^"  '*'^'"  '°'  ''°™'««e 
Official  reco^Mlitlon  of  these  limitations  ha^ 
also  been  expressed  by  top  CIA  officials  Tes 
tifylr.g  before  the  Senate  Armed  Servl^s 
Committee  in  January,  1975,  former  Director 
Richard  Helms  stated :  ^ 

"It  so  happens  that  the  word  foreien' 
does  not  appear  In  the  act.  Yet  there  never 
has  been  any  question  about  the  Intent  of 
the  Congi-ess  lo  cx^nfine  the  agency'.-!  intelli 
gence  function  to  forelen  mattere  All  the 
directors  from  the  start— and  Mr.  Colby  is 
tlic  eighth  in  the  succession — have  operated 
on  tlie  clear  Uiide:standlng  that  the  agencv's 
reason  for  belig  was  to  collect  Intellicenn. 
abroad."  '-  '' 

William  E.  Colby,  the  present  CIA  Director 
reported  that  he  ^proved  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Security  Act  of  197o 

.  add  the  word  'forelgu"  before  the  word 
intelligence'  wherever  it  appears  in  the  act 
to  make  cry.stal  clear  that  the  agency's  pur-' 
pose  and  authority  lie  In  the  field  of  forelen 
mtelligence."  -^  ^ 

There  is  geueial  agreement,  therefore  that 
the  CIA's  primary  concern  Is  "foreign  tatelH- 
genc©  "  and  that  it  Is  to  have  no  "internal 
security  functions."  What  Is  not  clear  Is  the 
exact  meaning  of  those  terms  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  CIA  Is  or  should  be  authorised 
to  operate  domestically. 

We  have  found  no  source  which  defines  ihe 
term  "internal  security  functions"  as  used  in 
the  National  Security  Act  or  even  attempts 
a  definition,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Act  which  provides 
any  certainty  as  to  exacUy  what  Coug»«s 
Intended  to  prohibit. 

Some  limited  assistance  can  be  derived 
from  Judicial  usage  of  the  term  in  related 
area^.  In  United  States  v.  United  States  Du. 
trict  Court.  407  U.S.  297  (1971)  (the  so- 
called  "Keith"  case),  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  prohibits 
warrantless  electronic  surveillance  in  cases 
involving  "domestic  security."  a  term  which 
the  Court  used  Interchangeably  with  "inter- 
nal secuilty."  The  Coiut  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  defining  "the  domestic  security  hi- 
terest"  and  the  "Inherent  vaguene's  of  the 
domestic  security  concept"  and  never  pro- 
vided a  complete  definition.  It  did,  however. 
Indicate  that  insofar  as  the  question  reUted 
to  electronic  surveillance,  "domestic  se- 
curity" was  not  involved  where  the  activi- 
ties were  those  of  a  foreign  power  or  its 
agents,  whether  within  or  without  the  coun- 
try, and,  as  a  corollary,  that  "domestic  se- 
curity" was  Involved  where  the  activities 
were  those  of  American  citizens  who  had  no 
significant  connection  with  a  foreign  power, 
its  agents  or  agencies. 

The  Keith  case  notwitlistanding.  however, 
Messrs.  Helms  and  Colby  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  different  definition  of  the  term 
"Internal  security"  based  solely  on  whether 
or  npt  the  intelligence  activities  are  con- 
ducted In  this  coimtry.  Thus  according  to 
Mr.  Helms: 

".  .  .  The  FBI  handles  the  counterintelli- 
gence function  inside  our  shores.  The  CIA 
does  the  Job  abroad  . . . ."  •< 
and  as  stated  by  Mr.  Colby: 

"Counterintelligence  activities  In  this 
country,  for  our  internal  security,  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  FBI. 

"However,  the  National  Security  Council 
has  directed  the  CIA  to  conduct  'clandestine 
counterintelligence  outside  the  United 
States  . . ."  ••• 
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The  limitations  on  the  CIA's  authority 
to  act  domestically  have  been  confused  by 
Its  power  to  protect  "InteUlgence  sources  and 
methods  from  unauthorized  disclosure" 
|{  403(d)  (3)  1.  The  extent  to  which  this  is 
used  to  Justify  domestic  operations  Is  re- 
flected in  the  one  federal  court  opinion  In- 
volving domestic  CIA  activities.  In  Heine  v. 
Raus,  261  P.  Supp.  570  (D.  Md.  1966).  vacated 
and  remanded  399  P.  2d  785  (4th  Cir.  1968), 
an  employee  of  the  CIA  asserted  a  defense  of 
absolute  privilege  against  a  charge  of  slan- 
der, on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed by  his  CIA  superior  to  warn  the  members 
of  an  Estonian  emigre  group  In  the  United 
States  that  plaintiff  was  a  Soviet  agent  and 
that  when  he  did  so  he  was  acting  within 
the  .scope  of  his  employment  and  authority. 

Plaintiff  contended  that  the  statements 
made  by  defendant  were  actions  beyond  the 
statutory  power  of  the  CIA  because  50  U.tJ.C. 
403(d)(3)  provides  that  the  Agency  shall 
have  no  Internal  security  functions.  Plaintiff 
argued  that  agencies  such  as  the  FBI  "must 
deal  with  security  matters  arising  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States."  The  court 
noted,  however,  that  one  of  the  functions 
entrusted  to  the  CIA  was  the  protection  of 
intelligence  sources  and  methods,  and  cited 
the  affidavit  filed  by  Richard  Helms  stating 
that  the  defendant  had  been  instructed  to  in- 
form the  emigre  group  about  the  plaintiff  "to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  the  Agency's  foreign 
Intelligence  sources."  The  court  concluded  (p. 
876): 

"It  Is  rea.sonable  that  emigre  groups  from 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  would  be 
a  valuable  source  of  Intelligence  Information 
as  to  what  goes  on  In  their  old  homeland. 
The  fact  that  the  Immediate  intelligence 
source  is  located  In  the  United  States  does 
not  make  It  an  "Internal -security  function," 
over  which  the  CIA  ha.s  no  authority.  The 
Court  concludes  that  activities  by  the  CIA 
to  protect  its  foreign  Intelligence  sources  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  are  within  the 
power  granted   by  Congress  to  the  CIA." 

In  attempting  to  define  the  appropriate 
limits  of  CIA  domestic  activity.  It  Is  instruc- 
tive to  review  the  perimeters  established  by 
the  CIA  Itself.  For  that  purpose,  we  .set  forth 
below  an  analysis  of  the  public  statements 
of  Messrs.  Colby  and  Helms  regarding  per- 
missible activities  of  the  CIA. 

Do'rnestic  activities  iHetced  afi  permisitible 
by  the  CIA 

1.  Recruiting,  screening,  training  and  In- 
vestigating employees.'" 

2.  Investigating  Americans  with  whom  the 
CIA  "anticipates  some  relationship — employ- 
ment, contractual,  Informational  or  opera- 
tional."  These  Include  actual  or  potential 
contacts  of  the  Agency,  consultants  and  In- 
dependent contractors,  and  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  contractors.'" 

3.  Identifying  "individuals  who  might  be 
of  assistance  to  agency  Intelligence  opera- 
tions abroad."  '^ 

4.  "Interviewing  American  citizens  who 
knowUigly  and  willingly  share  their  informa- 
tion about  foreign  subjects  with  their  gov- 
ernment." "> 

5.  "Contracting  for  supplies  essential  to 
foreign  InteUlgence  operations."  " 

6.  Contracting  with  U.S.  industrial  firms  or 
research  institutes  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  technical  Intelligence  devices  and 
enllsthig  the  capabilities  of  the  American  sci- 
entific, technical  and  other  research  com- 
munities to  assist  In  research  and  analysis. 
This  Includes,  In  some  cases,  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  organizations  "under  a 
cover  story  of  commercial  Justification."" 

7.  Collecting  foreign  intelligence  from  for- 
eigners In  the  United  States;  develophig  re- 
lationships with  foreigners  in  the  United 
States  who  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  col- 
lection of  Intelligence  abroad.' 
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8.  Resettling  foreign  defectors  who  take  up 
residence  In  the  United  States." 

9.  Establishing  support  structures  In  the 
United  SUtes  to  penhlt  CIA  operations 
abroad.'* 

10.  Providing  training  to  foreigners  in  the 
United  States."* 

11.  Currying  on  ostensibly  private  com- 
mercial and  funding  activities  to  support 
CIA  operations,  and  in  that  connection  nego- 
tiating with  cooperating  United  States  busi- 
ness firms  and  others  on  private  cover  ar- 
rangements.-"' 

12.  Carrying  on  investigations  within  the 
Government  of  unaulhorl/.ed  disclosures  of 
classified  intelligence.^' 

13.  Protecting  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  within  the  Agency.-'' 

14.  Disseminating  to  responsible  United 
States  agencies  information  on  the  foreign 
aspects  of  the  anti-war,  youth  and  similar 
movements,  and  their  possible  links  to  Amer- 
ican counterparts;  also  supplying  informa- 
tion to  a  Government  committee  on  the 
foreign  aspects  of  civil  disorders.^' 

15.  Passing  on  to  the  FBI  "Information  on 
foreign  connections  with  Americans";  advis- 
ing the  FBI  of  "possible  foreign  links  with 
domestic  organizations";  providing  at  the 
request  of  the  FBI  coverage  of  foreign  travel 
of  FBI  suspects."** 

IG.  Contributing  to  a  "joint  effort"  to  cover 
domestic  unrest  by  increasing  its  coverage 
of  American  students  Eind  others  involved 
with  foreign  subversive  elements  whUe 
travelling  or  living  abroad."' 

17.  Passing  the  results  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence operations  to  appropriate  U.S.  agencies 
having  a  legitimate  interest  therein,  e.g.  ad- 
vising the  FBI  of  the  imminent  arrival  in  the 
U.S.  of  a  foreign  terrorist,  advising  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  regarding  de- 
tails of  the  drug  traffic  and  appropriate  au- 
thorities regarding  the  evasion  of  U.S.  export 
controls,  etc^ 

18.  Supplying  equipment  and  "safe  houses" 
to  oUier  government  oflQcials  if  to  be  used  for 
a  legitimate  purpose.'" 

Domestic  Activities  Viewed  8.s  Prohibited  by 
the  CIA 

1.  Identifying  and  countering  foreigners 
working  within  the  United  States  against  our 
Internal  security  (this,  Mr.  Colby  says,  is  a 
function  of  the  FBI) .« 

2.  Helping  to  make  policy  regarding  the 
collection  of  intelligence  on  domestic  groups. 

3.  Collecting,  or  providing  the  support  nec- 
essary for  collecting.  Intelligence  within  the 
United  States  on  domestic  groups.''"' 

4.  Collecting  Intelligence  on  U.S.  citizens 
abroad  who  do  not  appear  to  be  Involved 
with  the  activities  of  foreign  governments  or 
foreign  Institutions.* 

DOMESTIC  ACTIVrrlES  OF  THE  Ct&  IN  "bOAY  AB£A" 

1.  Preparing  a  psychological  profile  on  a 
U.S.  citizen  such  as  Daniel  Ellsberg.'" 

2.  Providing  covert  assistance  to  American 
educational   or    voluntary   organizations.* 

3.  Inserting  agents  "Into  American  dissi- 
dent circles  In  order  to  establish  their  creden- 
tials for  operations  abroad."  "* 

4.  Inserting  agents  Into  American  dissident 
organizations  to  gather  information  relating 
to  plans  for  demonstrations,  pickets,  pro- 
tests or  break-Ins  that  might  endanger  CIA 
personnel,  facilities  and  Information.-' 

5.  Training  local  police  personnel." 

6.  Making  a  vulnerability  study  of  a  for- 
eign embassy  in  Washlngton.'^- 

7.  Surreptitious  entry  Into  homes  of  em- 
ployees and  former  employees;  physical  sur- 
veillance and  wiretapping  of  some  persons 
who  were  not  employees  or  former  em- 
ployees; opening  the  mall  of  attorney  Bella 
Abzug  and  other  persons,  and  maintaining 
counter-intelligence  files  on  her  activities 
and  those  of  three  other  members  of  Con- 
gress."' 

What  couclualoiifi  can  be  drawn  from  the 


foregoing    listings    and    the   statements    of 
Messrs.  Helms  and  Colby? 

1.  To  the  Agency,  the  term  "foreign  Intelli- 
gence" means  "information  associated  with 
foreign  happenings"  '<  or  "intelligence  per- 
taining to  foreign  areas  and  developments."  '^ 
Nonetheless,  although  in  Mr.  Helms'  words, 
"the  agency's  reason  lor  being  ...  (is)  to 
collect  Intelligence  abroad,"  •'  it  Is  evident 
from  the  activities  listed  above  that  much  of 
its  work  is  done  In  this  cotintry  and  that  the 
support  strticture  In  the  United  States  which 
the  Agency  'oelieves  Is  nece.ssary  to  carry  out 
its  intelligence  function  now  permeates  ovir 
national  life  and  society  to  a  very  substantial 
extent.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  operation 
of  such  a  structure  and  the  "need"  to  pro- 
tect it  have  resulted  in.  and  served  as  a  justi- 
fication for.  the  Agency's  intrusion  into 
domestic  areas  only  dibtantly  related  to  the 
field  of  forelgu  intelligence. 

2.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  tabula- 
tion of  permissible  and  prohibited  powers,  as 
well  as  other  statements  of  Messrs.  Helmi 
and  Colby,  that  they  have  had  no  consistent 
and  common  understanding  of  the  aciivUies 
prohibited  to  the  Agency  by  .statute. 

How  is  it  that  the  Agency  has  become  in- 
volved in  "internal  security"  matters,  despite 
Its  public  position  that  subversive  activities 
carried  on  within  the  United  States,  whether 
by  a  foreign  power  or  an  American  ci'vizen, 
ure  not  within  its  jurisdiction/ 

Oue  answer  is  that  even  though  the 
Agency  appears  to  have  developed  Its  own 
working  definitions  of  "internal  security 
fimctlons.  "  the  lack  of  a  statutory  defini- 
tion permits  the  Agency  to  adjust  Its  mean- 
ing or  to  carve  out  exceptions  to  It  to  fit 
the  circumstances.  As  experience  has  shown, 
this  Is  particularly  likely  to  occur  when  the 
Agency  is  under  pressure  from  others  In  the 
Executive  Branch  to  provide  information 
or  assistance  or  when  the  Agency  ^>elleves 
one   of   its   activities   requires   "protection." 

Another  answer  In  many  CEises  seems  to 
be  that  in  the  Agency's  view,  the  respon- 
sibility put  upon  the  Director  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  to  protect  "intelligence" 
sources  and  methods  from  unauthorized 
disclosure  constitutes  authority  to  protect 
not  only  CIA  files  and  sources,  but  all  gov- 
emment  documents  and  sources.  There  Is 
no  legislative  history  regarding  Congress' 
intention  in  giving  the  Director  this  rerpon- 
slbllity.  Even  Mr.  Helm.-,  and  Mr.  Colby 
appear  not  to  agree  as  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  provision."  However  Interpreted, 
the  provision  has  been  used  to  Jvistlfy  CIA 
domestic  activity  which  In  our  view  Involves 
the  exercise  by  the  CIA  of  internal  security 
fimctlons,  and  thus  to  nullify  the  statutory- 
prohibition  against  such  activity."' 

in.    FOREIGN    INTOLVrMENTS    ANT)    THTIR     I.KGAL 
.\ND    CONSTmrnONAL    BASIS 

A.  Foreign  activities 

That  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
conducts  disruptive  political  operations 
abroad  that  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
gathering  of  information  Is  not  disputed. 
CIA  Director  WiUiam  E.  Colby.  In  his  Jan- 
uary 15,  1975  report  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  described  the  third  of 
the  CIA's  "three  major  functions "  as  being 

"To  conduct  clojidestiue  operations  to  col- 
lect foreign  Intelligence,  carry  out  counter- 
intelligence responsibilities  abroad,  and  un- 
dertake— u7ien.  directed — cot;erf  foreign  po- 
litical or  paramilitary  operations."  (Em- 
phasis added)  ^ 

One  such  paramilitary  operation  vra.s  the 
armed  Invasion  of  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  by 
a  small  army  organized,  paid  and  equipped 
by  the  CIA  In  April,  1961.*  Another  was  the 
war  In  Laos,  where  from  1963  to  1973  the  dA 
with  financial  assistance  from  AID  and  the 
Defense  Department,  paid,  equipped  and  di- 
rected an  armed  force  of  irregtilars  to  fight 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists hi  Laos."  In  fiscal  1973  the  United 
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states  spent  $353  million  on  ml  litnnr  activi- 
ties in  Laos."  In  discussing  tl  lese  Involve- 
ments Mr.  Colby  has  emphasized  that  they 
were  directed  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil'^' and  that  the  appropriate  ( longresslonal 
committees  were  Informed  of  the  war  In 
Lrtos.'^  However  Senator  Symington,  Chair- 
man o*  the  Senate  Armed  Servi;es  Commit- 
tee, has  stated  that  he  was  rot  informed 
until  long  after  the  fact.'-'  and  Senator 
KUender,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Intelligence  S  ibcommlttee 
charged  with  CIA  oversight,  .<»t»ted  In  1971 
that  he  had  not  been  informed  af  CIA  plans 
to  spend  money  on  an  army  of  36.OU0  in 
Laos.** 

The  CIA  has  also  acluiowledp  »d  its  covert 
political  operations  In  Chile.  Ii ,  September, 
1974  Representative  Harrington  mode  public 
the  substance  of  testimony  by  Wr.  Colby  to 
the  Intelligence  Subcommittee  »f  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  regan  ling  political 
activities  m  Chile  by  the  CIA  ;  rom  1970  to 
1973.*'  According  to  this  accour  t,  the  Nixon 
Administration  authorized  a  tot  il  of  $8  mil- 
lion for  expenditure  on  such  activities  as 
campaigns  of  antl-AlIende  can(  lldates,  sub- 
sidy of  an  antl-Allende  newspa]  er,  purchase 
of  a  radio  station  and  other  projects,  al- 
though a  lesser  amount  was  i  «tually  dis- 
bursed.^ President  Ford  subseqt  ently  stated 
that  the  covert  funds  had  been  s  >ent  In  Chile 
to  "preserve  opposition  political  parties,"  but 
said  that  he  would  take  no  position  on 
whether  such  CIA  activities  we  -e  permitted 
by  International  law.* 

B.  Statutory  /rameicork  for  i  :iA  cm-ert 
political  operations 

Serious  questions  have  been  n  naed  regard- 
ing the  legal  Justification  for  an  d  the  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  CIA's  fore  gn  pcdltical 
operations.  Since  this  report  I  s  concerned 
solely  with  the  constitutional  a  id  statutory 
issues  affecting  the  CIA,  It  will  lot  focus  on 
any  of  the  political  Issues  but  r  tther  will  be 
limited  to  a  review  of  the  le^i  ^l  authority 
upon  which  the  CIA's  foreign  c  overt  opera- 
tions are  said  to  be  based. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Fo  reign  A8Sis>t- 
ance  Act  of  1974  which  was  sigi  led  Into  law 
on  Decemt>er  31,  foreign  cover  i  operations 
not  directly  linked  to  the  gathei  Ing  of  Intel- 
ligence were  Justified  under  tlie  fifth  and 
last  of  the  duties  established  for  the  CIA  un- 
der the  National  Security  Act  cf  1947.  Pur- 
suant to  that  provision  It  was  tl:e  CIA's  duty 
"to  perform  such  other  function  s  and  duties 
related  to  Intelligence  affecting  the  national 
security  as  the  National  Security  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  direct.""  Richard  Helms, 
while  Director  of  the  CIA,  took  tils  approach 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  April  14,  1971  in 
which  he  said  that  the  langi  age  of  this 
provision  "was  designed  to  enab  e  xxs  to  con- 
duct such  foreign  activities  as  ;he  national 
government  may  find  It  convenli  mt  to  assign 
to  a  "secret  service'."  " 

Director  Colby  also  Implied  as 
nomination    hearings   when   he 
that  provision  as  "the  authority 
a    lot    of    the    Agency's    activities    are    con- 
ducted."'* 

Upon  careful  analysis  of  th(  provision's 
language,  however,  the  Interpi  ttatlon  for- 
warded by  Messrs.  Helms  and  Cc  Iby  does  not 
appear  to  be  warranted.  Not  on  ty  must  the 
"other  functions  and  duties"  b<  "related  to 
Intelligence,"  they  must  also  bs  performed 
only  upon  the  direction  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  The  authority  of  the  National 
Security  Council  is  therefore  tite  key  Issue 
and  the  limitations  upon  the  N  }C's  author- 
ity are  clear.  The  NSC  Is  not  an 
cy.  Its  primary  function  la — 

"To  advUe  the  President  wlti»  respect  to 
the  Integration  of  domestic,  ]  orelgn,  and 
mUltary    policies    relating    to    t  lie   national 
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security  so  as  to  enable  the  military  services 
and  the  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  to  cooperate  more  effectively 
in  matters  involving  the  national  security." 
(Empha-sls  added)  «' 

The  NSC  was  also  given  certain  "additional 
f\inctlous,"  none  of  which  gave  It  any  more 
operational  responsibility  than  Its  primary 
function.  These  additional  functions  were — 

(a)  to  perform  "such  other  functions  as 
the  President  may  direct,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effectively  coordinating  the  policies  and 
functions  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  relating  to  the  national 
security  .  .  .";  •» 

lb)  "to  assess  and  appraise  the  objectives, 
commitments,  and  risks  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  our  actual  and  potential  mili- 
tary power.  In  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, for  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Pre.«;ldent  in  connection  there- 
with"- -^^ 

(c)  "to  consider  policies  on  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  concerned  with  the 
national  security,  and  to  make  recofnmenda^ 
tions  to  the  President  in  connection  there- 
with;"'" and 

(d)  "to  make  such  rpcom"ieiidatioiii.  and 
such,  other  reports  to  the  President  as  it 
deems  spproprlate  or  as  the  President  may 
require."  ■■■  (Emphasis  added) 

The  powers  given  to  the  National  Security 
Council  by  Congress,  therefore,  were  either 
of  an  advisory  nature  or  were  related  to  the 
coordination  of  policies  and  functions  of  the 
other  agencies  In  the  national  security  area. 
Nowhere  is  the  NSC  directly  given  the  power 
to  conduct  political  operations.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  maintain  that  the  CIA  can 
define  its  covert  activities  as  a  delegation  of 
power  from  the  National  Security  Council, 
since  the  NSC  has  no  such  power  to  dele- 
gate. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
provision  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
headed  "Protection  of  Nature  of  Agency's 
Functions,"  which  section  exempts  the  CIA 
from  the  provisions  of  any  law  requiring  the 
publication  or  disclosure  of  organizational 
information.  Justification  for  the  exemption 
is  based  solely  upon  "the  interests  of  the 
security  of  the  foreign  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States"  and  the  protection  of 
"Intelligence  sources  and  methods  from  un- 
authoriiied  disclosure."  "^  This  means  either 
that  nonlntelUgence  covert  activities  were 
not  contemplated  by  Congress  or  that  such 
activities  were  not  intended  to  be  exempted 
from  the  disclosure  laws,""  an  interpretation 
which  is  unlikely  since  It  would  render  any 
such  activities  Ineffective. 

On  a  more  general  level,  the  CIA's  covert 
activities  not  directly  related  to  the  gather- 
ing of  Intelligence  are  in  some  instances  hi- 
conslstent  with  Its  basic  purpose,  that  of 
gathering  sufficiently  detaUed  and  accurate 
Information  to  enable  our  Government  to 
formulate  foreign  poUcy.  To  the  extent  that 
the  CIA's  activities  conflict  with  rather  than 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy, 
congressional  purpose  would  appear  to  have 
been  thwarted. 

Prof.  Jerrold  L.  Walden  has  concluded 
as  the  result  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
congressional  debates  establishing  the  CIA 
that  "at  no  place  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  CJ.A.  Is  It  apparent  that  Congress 
Intended  the  Agency  to  engage  In  subliminal 
warfare.  The  CJ.A.  was  touted  as  being  ex- 
clusively an  Intelligence  coordinating  body, 
and  it  was  created  as  such."  "«  Walden  polnt.s 
out  that  what  few  recommendations  there 
were  that  such  activities  be  allowed  were 
not  adopted.'"  Other  participants  favorable 
to  such  operations  explicitly  acknowledged 
their  exclusion  from  the  coverage  of  the 
legislation.  For  example.  Representative  Pat- 
terson (R.  Conn.)  stated  in  the  debate  lead- 
ing to  enactment  of  the  1947  law  that  while 
he  clearly  wanted  "an  Independent  intelli- 


gence agency  working  without  direction  by 
our  armed  services,  with  full  authority  in 
operation  procedures,"  he  recognized  that 
It  was  "Impossible  to  incorporate  such 
broad  authority   in   the  bill   now   before  us 

."  ^'^ 

That  the  CIA  was  Intended  for  intelli- 
gence gathering  purposes  only  is  also  re- 
flected in  the  relevant  House  and  Senate 
committee  reports.  According  to  one  House 
report  the  CIA  was  created  in  order  that  the 
National  Security  Council  "in  Its  delibera- 
tions and  advice  to  the  President,  may  have 
available  adequate  Information,"  the  CIA 
to  "furnish  such  information."  ■■■■'  The  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee's  report  set 
out  in  its  statement  of  basic  objectives  that 
".  .  .  we  must  make  certain  .  .  .  that  a  cen- 
tral intelligence  agency  collects  and  analyzes 
that  mass  of  information  without  which  the 
Government  cannot  either  mabitaUi  peace 
or  wage  war  successfully  .  .  ."  '•"  Nowhere 
In  any  report  is  any  reference  made  to  ac- 
tivities other  than  those  ol  an  intelligence- 
gathering  nature. 

Ironically,  the  only  clear  congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  CIA  to  conduct  covert 
activities  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  limit 
th.i?!e  activities.  Tills  authorization  Is  con- 
tained in  Section  663  of  the  recently  enacted 
Porelpi  Assistance  Act  of  1974  which  amencL-- 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ot  1961  to  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  633.  Limitation  on  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities.— (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  activities  intended 
solely  lor  obtaining  necessary  intelligence. 
unless  and  until  the  President  finds  that 
each  such  operation  is  important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
ports, in  a  timely  fashion,  a  description  and 
scope  of  such  operation  to  the  appropriate 
committee.s  of  the  Congress,  including  the 
Commlrtee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,   (eriphasis  added) 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  o! 
this  section  shall  not  apply  during  military 
operations  initiated  by  the  United  States 
under  a  declaration  of  war  approved  by  the 
President  under  tlie  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion."    ■ 

Under  this  provision  no  covert  activity  is 
permitted  until  (a)  the  President  makes  a 
finding  that  such  an  operation  is  Important 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  (b)  the  President  reports  "in  a 
timely  fashion"  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committee.  While  this  provision  makes 
it  clear  that  such  a  F>resldentlal  finding  and 
report  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  CIA  covert 
operation,  it  provides  no  guidance  as  to  what 
the  report  shoxild  contain. 

As  will  be  shown  In  greater  detail  in  a  sub- 
sequent section,  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  have  constitutionally-based  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  establishment  of  foreign 
policy.  Congressional  supervision  of  CIA 
foreign  political  activities  Is  possible  only  11 
Congres.s  is  sufficiently  Informed;  the  report 
required  under  the  Foreign  Assistant  Act 
of  1974  could  provide  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation. 

To  a.ssure  the  usefulness  of  the  report, 
however,  further  guidelines  should  be  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  such  as  a  set  of  basic 
questions  to  be  answered  by  each  such  re- 
port. At  a  minimum.  Congress  should  re- 
quire legislatively  that  each  such  report  be 
accompanied  by  a  proposed  budget  to  be  fol- 
lowed up,  as  promptly  as  possible,  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  funds  actually  expended  for  the 
operation.  The  proposed  budget  would  give 
the  legislators  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
program  Intended,  enabling  them  to  focus 
more  clearly  on  the  plan,  and  the  follow-up 
Ijudget  would  serve  as  a  check  on  the  so- 
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curacy  of  the  Initial  report.  Such  a  require- 
ment would  be  a  logical  addition  to  Section 
663,  the  basic  concern  of  which  Is  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  by  the  CIA. 
B.  Imposition  of  substantive  standards  in 
foreign  political  actii:ities 

Professor  Stanley  Futteraiau  suggests  that 
If  the  CIA  Is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
ronduct  political  activities  abroad,  some 
standards  should  be  established  to  place  lim- 
its ou  these  activities.  Futterman,  Toward 
Legislatiie  Control  of  the  CIA.  4  Int'l  Law 
&  Pol.  431,  446  (1971).  For  example.  Profes- 
sor Futterman  urges  that  the  CIA  "ihould 
never  torture  holders  of  Uiformation,  or,  at 
leist  short  of  a  war  situation,  engage  in 
political  assassination."  Others,  including 
Bep.  Michael  Harrington,  have  suggested 
that  the  CIA  should  be  limited  to  gathering 
intelligence,  purportedly  the  intention  oX 
Congress  In  1947  in  cstabllshhig  the  Agency, 
and  prohibited  from  conducting  any  clau- 
destino  political  activities."-' 

Estt.blishment  of  standards  is  related  to 
the  b'lsic  question  of  what  role  the  United 
States  should  play  In  international  affairs — 
i.e.,  should  a  nation  engage  in  espionage  and 
undeclared  wars — and  of  what  role  Congress 
sliould  play  vis-a-vis  the  President  in  direct- 
ing the  foreign  affairs  of  our  country. 

These   Issues  can  be  raised   but  not  an- 
swered within  the  scope  of  tills  report.  How- 
ever, they  are  appropriate,  and  Uideed  vital, 
for  congressional   consideration. 
C.  International  law 

lo  oirder  to  assess  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CIA  have  vIolatM  International 
law,  one  must  recognize  that  International 
law  itself  is  a  continually  evolving  area.  As 
one  commentator  has  explained,  "the  em- 
phasis nations  currently  place  on  political 
and  ideological  warfare  has,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  resulted  In  the  creation  of  new 
forms  of  -Indirect'  or  'subversive'  intelligence 
that  are  'not  amenable  to  traditional  criteria 
and  definitions  [of  international  law]."  Com- 
ment, The  Dominican  Crisis,  4  Duquesne 
Onlv.  L.R.  547,  556  ( 1965-6) . 

It  has  been  urged  that  direct  military 
intervention,  such  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Inci- 
dent In  1961,  is  clearly  an  interference  in 
tlie  Internal  affairs  of  another  state.  Fried- 
man, United  States  Policy  and  the  Crisis 
of  International  Law,  59  A.J.I.L.  857,  865 
(1935).  It  has  also  been  argued  that  inter- 
national law  precludes  the  more  Indirect  CIA 
operations,  such  as  the  alleged  funding  and 
other  assistance  provided  various  political 
groups  lu  Latin  America, "'  Professor  Qulncy 
Wright  suggests  that  as  a  basic  proposition 
of  International  law,  every  state  has  the 
right  to  enact  within  its  territory  any  legis- 
lation whatever  (except  an  abridgment  of 
diplomatic  immunities) ,  and  that  such  legis- 
lation must  l>e  respected  by  other  states  In 
time  of  peace.  He  therefore  concludes  that 
all  espionage  activities  authorized  by  a  gov- 
ernment which  violate  the  internal  law  of 
the  target  country  (which  would  presumably 
Include  bribery,  riots,  and  disruptive  activ- 
ity, along  with  murder,  theft  and  other  vio- 
lent actions)  are  in  violation  of  international 
law.  The  Pueblo  Seizure,  Facts.  Law,  Policy, 
69  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  L.2,  at  8-9  (1969).  The 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rlphtr,  and 
the  Covenants  also  contain  standards  which 
guarantee  to  the  cltlrens  of  all  states  the 
fundamental  right  of  self-determination  and 
the  right  to  govern  their  own  affairs. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  since  tlie  communist  countries  take  the 
position  that  wars  of  "national  liberation" 
are  valid  under  International  law.  .see  Rels- 
man,  Private  Armies  in  a  Global  War  System: 
Prologue  to  decision  14  VaJ.  Int.  Law  1  at 
4-5  (1973) ,  the  actions  taken  by  the  West  to 
anticipate,  counteract  and  otherwise  pre- 
vent such  communist  activities  prior  to  the 
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full  outbreak  of  war  are  lawful  either  as 
legitimate  means  of  self-defense  or  other- 
wise.™ As  State  Department  Legal  Advisor 
Leonard  Meeker  stated  with  regard  to  United 
States  Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public : 

".  .  .  |R]eliance  on  absolutes  for  Judging 
ai:d  evaluating,  the  events  of  our  time  Is  arti- 
ficial, .  .  .  black  and  white  alone  are  inade- 
quate to  portray  the  actuality  of  a  particular 
situtlon  in  world  politics,  and  .  .  .  funda- 
mentalist views  on  the  nature  of  interna- 
tional legal  obligations  are  not  very  useful 
as  a  means  to  achieving  practical  and  Just 
solutions  to  difficult  political,  economic, 
and  social  problems.  ...  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  law  and  other  human  Institutions 
should  be  treated  as  abstract  Imperatives 
which  must  be  followed  for  the  sake  of 
obelsonce  to  some  supernatural  power  or  for 
the  sake  of  some  supposed  symmetry  that  is 
enjoined  upon  the  human  race  by  external 
forces.  Rather,  it  seems  to  me  that  law  and 
other  institutions  of  society  should  be  seen 
at  deliberate  and  hopefully  ratioual  efforts 
to  order  the  lives  of  human  communities — 
from  small  to  great — in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  realization  by  all  members  of  a  com- 
munity of  the  full  r,inge  of  whatever  crea- 
tive powers  they  may  possess.  .  .  .  We  recog- 
nize that,  regardless  of  any  I'uudameutallst 
view  of  internatldtaal  law,  the  situation  then 
existing  required  us  to  take  action  to  re- 
move the  threat  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  nuclear  war.  In  the  tradition  of  the 
common  law  we  did  not  pursue  some  par- 
ticular legal  analysis  or  code,  but  Instead 
sought  a  practical  and  satisfactory  solution 
to  a  pressing  problem."  "" 

Greater  guidance  can  be  found  in  the 
treaties  into  which  the  United  States  has 
entered  and  to  which  It  is  bound.  Because 
of  the  large  number  of  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  we  have  limited  our 
review  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Despite  the  small  size  of  this  sampling,  sev- 
eral interesting  points  emerge. 

In  the  additional  Protocol  Relative  to  Non- 
intervention, signed  In  1936  by  Argentina, 
Paraguay.  Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  'Venezuela, 
Peru,  El  Salvador,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Dominican  Republic, 
Colombia,  Panama.  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
Haiti,  Cuba  and  the  UJB.A.,'^''  the  parties 
"declare  Inadmissible  the  intervention  of  any 
one  of  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for 
whatever  reason,  In  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  of  the  Parties"  (Article 
1 ) .  Similarly,  the  "Convention  on  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States."  proclaimed  Jen.  18,  1935,>'> 
provides  in  Article  8:  "No  state  has  the  right 
to  Uitervene  in  the  internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  another.""^  Article  11  asserts: 

".  .  .  The  territory  of  a  state  is  inviolable 
and  may  not  be  the  object  of  military  oc- 
cupation nor  of  other  measures  of  force  Im- 
posed by  another  state  directly  or  Indirectly 
or  for  any  motive  whatever  even  temporar- 
ily." 

In  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  (Rio  Treaty),  proclaimed  in  De- 
cember, 1948,"^  the  parties  "undertake  to 
submit  every  controversy  which  may  arise 
between  them  to  methods  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement." (Article  2).  In  Article  6,  the  treaty 
sets  forth  that  if  "the  inviolability  or  the 
integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty 
or  political  independence  of  any  American 
State  should  be  affected  by  an  aggression 
which  is  not  an  armed  attack  .  .  .  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  shall  meet  hnmedlately  in 
order  to  agree  on  measures  which  must  be 
taken  to  assLst  the  victim  of  aggression" 
(emphasis  added) . 

Plnaly,  In  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,'"  the  signatories  affirm 
that  "International  order  consists  essentially 
of  respect  for  the  personality,  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  States  .  .  ."  (Article 
6|b)),  that  "Every  American  State  has  the 
duty  to  respect  the  rights  enjoyed  by  every 


other  State  In  accordance  with  international 
law"  (Article  7)  and  that  "No  State  may  use 
or  encourage  the  tise  of  coercive  measures 
of  an  economic  or  political  character  in  or- 
der to  force  the  sovereign  will  of  another 
State  and  obtain  from  It  advantages  of  nny 
kind."  (Article  16). 

Thus,  although  some  questions  may  exist 
under  the  principles  of  Int-emational  law, 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
Us  treaties  are  clear.  To  the  extent  that  the 
activities  of  the  CIA  violate  these  treaties, 
the  Executive  Is  abrogating  policy  established 
through  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
r.nd  international  obligations  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 
D.  Constitutional  issues  regarding  foreign 
covert  political  activities 

The  Constitution  draws  no  clear  boun- 
daries between  the  foreign  affairs  responsi- 
bilities of  Congress  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  of  the  President  on  the  other.  No  cut- 
off point  exists  where  the  powers  of  one  end 
and  those  of  the  other  begin.  Certain  limited 
powers  are  assigned  to  both  but  an  enumera- 
tion of  those  powers  provides  little  help  in 
defining  the  relative  Jurisdictions  of  the  two 
branches  of  Government.  What  remains  Is  a 
broad  area  in  which  either  branch  Is  able  to 
operate  subject  only  to  its  own  limitations 
and  to  any  counter-efforts  which  might  be 
undertaken  by  the  other.  Differences  In  this 
area  aie  resolved  not  by  the  courts  but 
through  Intra-govemmental  conflict,  each 
branch  making  such  use  as  it  is  able  of  its 
unique  powers  and  Its  ability  to  gather  sup- 
port In  the  political  arena. 

As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  it  was 
expressly  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  the 
general  "power  to  provide  for  the  common 
Defence  ...  of  the  United  States."  ■■'  sup- 
ported by  the  more  specific  powers  to  "de- 
clare War," ""  "raise  and  support  Armies 
.  .  .  ,"  "■  "provide  and  maintain  a  Navy,""" 
"make  rules  for  the  Government  and  Regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  Forces,"  '>'  and 
■provide  for  calling  forth  the  MUltla."  ^'< 

By  giving  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war,  the  framers  cf  the  Constitution  were  ot- 
t«mpting  to  make  certain  that  no  such  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  without  broad  and 
meaningful  public  debate.  James  Wilson,  one 
of  the  most  active  participants  in  the  draft- 
ing and  passage  of  the  Constitution,  ex- 
pressed this  attitude  when  he  told  the  Con- 
vention that  the  power  to  "declare"  war  was 
lodged  In  Congress  as  a  guard  against  being 
"hurried"  Into  war,  so  that  no  "single  man 
[can]  .  .  .  involve  us  in  such  distress."*^'' 
Congress'  power  to  declare  war  Is  limited  only 
by  the  power  of  the  President  to  repel  sudden 
attacks  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion.'=  Such  an  exception,  which  recognizes 
that  Congress  as  a  deliberative  body  might 
not  be  able  to  respond  sufficiently  quickly  to 
an  attack,  was  the  express  Intent  of  James 
Madison  and  Elbrldge  Gerry  during  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution  when  they 
moved  to  replace  the  phrase  "make  war" 
with  the  ultimately  adopted  "declare  war."  ^ 

■Whatever  might  have  been  the  Intentions 
of  the  framers.  however.  It  Is  clearly  unre- 
alistic to  believe  that  the  power  to  declare 
war,  taken  literally,  automatically  gives 
Congress  control  over  the  country's  military 
Involvement.  Only  the  Executive  Branch  is 
structured  to  deal  -with  the  complexities  of 
foreign  affairs  on  a  dally  basis,  and  whether 
the  President's  power  to  do  eo  Is  founded 
solely  In  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  derives  in  bulk  through  his  duty 
to  "take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully 
executed,"  '='  his  power  in  conducting  foreign 
affairs  cannot  be  seriously  questioned.'^' 
■While  this  power  relates  basically  to  the  exe- 
cution of  our  foreign  policy,  however,  left 
unchecked  by  a  benign  Congress  It  becomes 
the  force  which  dictates  what  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  be. 

The  President's  role  lu  foreign  affairs  has 
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explicit  limits.  The  ultimate 
to  engage  in  war  can  be  mad( 
gress;  a  formal  declaration  Is 
any  action  from  which 
or  ratification  might  be  cleeu-Iy 
constitutionally    sufficient.'^' 
cud  the  militia  can  be  raised 
only  by  Congress.  Treaties  can 
only  with  the  concurrence  or 
the  Senators  present .1^' 

Many  aspects  of  the  CIA's 
activities  abroad  remain  unc 
fled.  However,  certain  CIA 
have  been  acknowledged  by 
pear   to   be  patently 
Bay   of   Pigs   invasion,   for 
usurpation   by   the   Executive 
power  to  raise  and  support 
and  to  "declare  War 
tutional  was  the  recruiting 
over  a  period  of  years  of  a  largi  i 
without  congressional  knowled  g 
Cuban  and  Laotian  operatl 
been  Justifiable  had  they 
to   act   promptly   to   repel 
upon   the   United   States.   Th« 
both   operations,    however 
long  as  to  eliminate  any  reas<  <' 
volvlng  Congress. 

In   still   other   actions,   suci 
ChUe.in  the  CIA  conducted 
apparently  breached  treaties 
Senate.  In  ratifying  these 
ate  was  exercising  its 
set  the  standards  which  guide 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
violation  of  these  treaties 
standards  established  by  the 
dermlned  its  constitutional 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  some 
thes«  abuses  result  from 
controls    or    lack    of 
thought,   therefore,   that 
form  could  be  used  to  creat  ( 
deterrent  to  further  illegal 
the  steps  recommended  are  a 
Director's  term  of  office, 
channels  of  responsibility,  an 
spector  General"  with  the  rlgl 
minlstratlve  action  against 
the  mandatory  rotation  of  senl<>r 
believe  tliat  these  and  similar 
be  given  serious  consideration. 
By  falling  to  provide  proper 
operations.  Congress  has  relin 
CIA  its  own  constitutlonally- 
sibllity  m   the  formulation 
policy. 

Under    such    circumstances 
acting  entirely  within  his  cons 
rogatlves  could  lead  the 
where  Congress  could  do 
port  the  status  quo,  thus 
ing"  war.  To  the  extent  that 
inaction  allows  such  a  sltuatic^n 
is  violating  Its  constitutional 
otisly  as  if  it  were  afflrmativel  ' 
Islatlon  unconstitutional  on  lt.« 
Congress  has  not  necessarily 
stltutional  obligations  with 
the  CIA  amendment  to  the 
ance   Act  of   1974.  If  this 
merely  to  perpetuate  the 
providing  limited  Information 
pathetic    senior   committee 
new  law  will  provide  no 
congressional  assertion  of  Its 
role.  Only  by  subjecting  the 
tlnual   and   meaningful   review 
by  promptly  challenging  any 
are  contrary  to  its  own  general 
ley  objectives  will  Congress  be 
duty. 

Mr.   Colby  has  referred  to 
need  to  protect  "intelligence 
"obvious    potential    conflict 
right   of   citizens  in   a 
what   their   Ctovernment   la 
name  (and  with  their  money) 
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be  recognized  that  Congress  has  In  the  past 
worked  out  a  variety  of  procedures  for  safe- 
guarding information  while  continuing  to 
exercise  oversight  of  Executive  actions.  For- 
mer Attorney  General  Elliot  Richardson  has 
testified  that  classified  and  other  sensitive 
Information  is  "constantly"  made  available 
to  cougressional  committees  in  executive  ses- 
sion or  otherwise  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions limiting  or  prohibiting  disclosure  to 
the  ptiblic.'*'  However,  if  the  ultimate  choice 
in  balancing  these  interests  were  between 
the  constitutional  reqiUrement  of  effective 
control  of  American  foreign  policy  by  our 
elected  representatives  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  clandestine  foreign  political  activities  of 
a  small  number  of  unaccountable  bureau- 
crats on  the  other,  we  would  opt  for  con- 
gressional control. 

W.    BUDGETARY    PROCEDURE    ANU    ITS    STATUTORY 
BASIS 

A.  Funding  arrangements:  The  present 
process  of   appropriation 

The  question  persists  why  Congress  has  not 
acted  .sooner  to  prevent  the  CIA  from  carry- 
ing out  foreign  policy  abuses.  Part  of  the 
answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  enacting  and 
implementing  unique  budgetary  procedures 
which  allow  the  Congress  to  vote  on  the  CIA 
budget  without  knowing  Its  contents,  the 
Congress  has  abandoned  Its  most  effective 
method  of  controlling  the  activities  of  the 
CCA.  An  understanding  of  these  procedures 
is  essential  to  any  evaluation  of  Congress' 
present  role  in  overseeing  the  Agency. 

The  CIA  budget  process  begins  like  that  of 
any  other  executive  agency,  with  a  budget  re- 
quest to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et (OMB).i»  This  request  is  supposedly  re- 
viewed by  the  Intelligence  Re.sources  Advi- 
sory Committee  (IRAC)  chaired  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  (DCI)  and  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Defense  and  the  OMB,  and 
coordinated  with  the  intelligence  requests  of 
other  agencies  before  it  U  formally  submitted 
to  the  OMB,  but  such  review  Is  reportedly 
sketchy.""  The  OMB  then  conducts  a  detailed 
review  of  the  CIA  budget  request,  consisting 
of  a  written  Justification  for  the  request, 
written  responses  to  detailed  questions  posed 
by  OMB  staff  and  oral  hearings.!-'^  During  the 
review  process,  the  CIA  budget  is  coordinated 
with  those  of  the  other  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  and  the  total  mtelllgence  budget  is 
then  forwarded  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  Congress. 

However,  the  Congress  never  sees  the  actual 
CIA  budget,  nor  do  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  Rather,  the 
budget  is  reviewed  and  approved  only  by  the 
Intelligence  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee  of  each  house. i-^  Until  the 
present  Congress,  the  Intelligence  Subcom- 
mittees have  been  composed  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  full  Appropriation  Committees,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  ftUl  com- 
mittees and  senior  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees  on  Defense.i^*  They  are 
said  to  conduct  extensive  budget  hearings 
attended  by  staff  members  of  the  Intelligence 
Subconunittees  and  representatives  of  the 
CIA.'*"  In  the  House,  a  complete  stenographic 
record  is  made  of  the.se  proceedings,  which  Is 
then  stored  at  the  CIA  and  delivered  to  the 
Capitol  on  request;  in  the  Senate,  no  record 
of  CIA  budget  hearings  Is  made.'i'  Once  the 
Subcommittee  decides  what  the  CIA  budget 
will  be,  it  then  divides  up  and  disguises  it  In 
various  appropriation  of  the  Defense  Depait- 
ment  and  other  agencies. 

Congress  then  votes  on  appropriations  in- 
flated by  stuns  destined  for  the  CIA  without 
knowing  either  that  they  are  doing  so  or  the 
dollar  amoimt  earmarked  for  the  CIA.  Even  if 
a  Congressman  suspects  that  an  appropria- 
tion contains  CIA  funds,  he  has  no  means 
of  discovering  how  much  CIA  money  Is  en- 
tailed. Once  the  bills  are  enacted,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Chairmen  supply  the 


OMB  with  Instructions  as  to  which  funds  are 
to  be  transferred  to  the  CIA,  and  the  OMB 
carries  out  these  instructions. "= 

B.  Statutory  baais  and  constitutionality  0/ 
appropriations  process 
The  legal  authority  for  these  extraordinary 
procedures  is  found  in  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Act  of  1949.'  Section  6  or 
the  Act  provides: 

"In  the  performance  of  Its  fimctlons,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  authorized  to: 
(a)  Transfer  to  and  receive  from  other 
Government  agencies  such  sums  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for 
the  performance  of  any  of  the  functions  or 
activities  authorized  under  sections  403  and 
405  of  this  title,  and  any  other  Government 
agency  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  or  receive 
from  the  Agency  such  sums  without  regard 
to  any  provisions  of  law  limiting  or  prohibit- 
ing transfers  between  appropriations.  Sums 
transferred  to  the  Agency  In  accordance  wltii 
this  paragraph  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses and  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  limitations  of  appropria- 
tions from  which  transferred.""' 
Section  10(a)  provides: 
Notwithstanding  any  ether  provisions  of 
law,  sums  made  available  to  the  Agency  by 
appropriation  or  otherwise  may  be  expended 
for  purpo-ses  necessary  to  earn,'  out  Its  func- 
tions .  .  .'■"' 

The  language  In  these  sections  allowing 
transfers  of  money  to  the  CIA  "without 
regard  to  any  provisions  of  law  limiting  or 
prohibiting  transfers  between  appropria- 
tions' and  providing  for  expenditure  01 
"sums  made  available  to  the  Agency  by  ap- 
propriation or  otherwise"  (emphasis  addedi 
and  "without  regard  to  limitations  of  ap- 
propriations from  which  transferred"  seems 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  constitutional 
requirement  contained  In  Article  I  Sec.  9, 
CI.  7  that  "[n|o  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of  Ap- 
propriations made  by  Law."  '^  A  transfer  of 
money  to  the  CIA  despite  a  prohibition 
against  such  transfer  and  the  expenditure  of 
that  money  In  a  manner  forbidden  by  the 
appropriation  legislation  would  not  be  "In 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law,"  but  rather  would  be  in  derogation  of 
such  appropriations. 

It  has  been  convincingly  argued  that  In 
passing  the  1949  Act,  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend to  exempt  the  CIA  from  substantive 
limitations  on  expenditures  enacted  by  sub- 
sequent Congresses,  but  only  to  free  It 
from  compliance  with  technical  funding 
limitations.  Support  for  this  argument  can 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Section  6(a) 
quoted  above,  is  followed  by  several  sections 
exempting  the  CIA  from  other  technical 
limitations,  such  as  prohibitions  on  the  ex- 
change of  appropriated  funds  other  than  for 
sliver,  gold.  United  States  notes  and  na- 
tional bank  notes,  restrictions  on  using  per- 
sonnel or  other  government  agencies,  and 
limitations  on  the  payment  of  rent  and  mak- 
ing of  improvements  to  leased  premises."' 
SlmUarly,  Section  10(a)  contains  a  long  list 
of  housekeeping  purposes  for  which  sums 
may  be  expended,  mcludlng  "purchase,  main- 
tenance, and  cleaning  of  firearms."  "printing 
and  binding,"  "association  and  library  dues" 
and  "repair,  rental,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  buildings,  utilities,  facilities  and 
appurtenances." 

Further  support  for  the  view  that  the 
1949  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  exempt 
the  CIA  from  future  substantive  limitations 
on  expenditures  Is  found  in  the  legislative 
hUtory  of  the  1949  Act.  Former  CIA  Di- 
rector Rear  Admiral  Hillenkoeter,  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydlngs,  assured  Con- 
gress that : 

"In  almost  all  instances,  the  power  and 
authorities  contamed  in  the  bill  already  exist 
for  some  other  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  the  bill  merely  extends  similar  authori- 
ties to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.""* 
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An  identical  assurance  was  given  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  Representative  Sasscer.'" 

Thus  the  authority  in  the  1949  Act  for  the 
CIA  to  spend  money  "[nlotwlthstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law"  does  not  free  the  CIA 
from  compliance  with  later  substantive  re- 
strictions on  spending,  such  as  those  con- 
tained In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  such  restrictions, 
while  providing  a  check  on  CIA  expenditures, 
does  not  resolve  the  conflict  between  the 
present  practice  of  concealing  the  CIA  budget 
from  the  legislature  and  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  money  may  not  be  dis- 
bursed except  "In  consequence  of  appropri- 
ations made  by  law."  That  requirement  would 
be  met  only  If  Congress  knowingly  voted 
on  the  total  budget  amount.'^ 

C.  The  present  accounting  procedure 

Once  the  money  for  the  CIA  has  been  ap- 
propriated and  transferred,  there  Is  no  way 
under  present  arrangements  for  Congress, 
much  less  the  public,  to  know  how  it  has  been 
spent.  In  order  to  assure  that  CIA  activities 
win  remain  secret,  four  subcommittees 
charged  with  oversight  of  the  CIA  meet  in 
executive  session  and  are  not  required  to 
report  to  Congress  as  a  whole.'-'  No  agency 
within  the  executive  branch  has  a  statutory 
duty  to  audit  CIA  expenditures,  and  although 
OMB  performs  some  budgetary  oversight.  It 
relies  on  financial  data  supplied  by  the  CIA, 
which  It  does  not  check  Independently. '■•-' 
As  a  result  of  the  hidden  appropriations  pro- 
cedure described  above,  the  annual  "Com- 
bined Statement  of  Receipts,  Expenditures 
and  Balances  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment" (Combined  Statement)  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  §  1029  and  Article  I,  Section  9, 
Clause  7,  of  the  Constitution,  contains  no 
mention  of  monies  received  and  expended  by 
the  CIA.'^ 

Neither  of  these  provisions  expressly  ex- 
empts the  CIA  from  Its  coverage,  however. 
The  relevant  part  of  Article  I,  Section  9, 
Clause  7,  the  Statements  and  Accounts 
Clause,  requires  that:  "a  regular  Statement 
and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time." 

The  legislation  implementing  this  re- 
quirement, 31  U.S.C.  §  1029,  states: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  annually  to  lay  before  Con- 
gress, on  the  first  day  of  the  regular  session 
thereof,  an  accurate,  combined  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the 
last  preceding  fiscal  year  of  all  public  moneys, 
including  those  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, designating  the  amount  of  the  receipts, 
whenever  practicable,  by  ports,  districts,  and 
States,  and  the  expenditures,  by  each  sepa- 
rate head  of  appropriation." '« 

Read  alone,  these  provisions  would  seem 
to  require  an  accounting  of  CIA  receipts  and 
expenditures  along  with  those  of  all  other 
executive  agencies.  However,  the  argument 
Is  generally  made  that  the  1949  Act  provides 
an  exception  to  these  requirements  in  the 
case  of  the  CIA. 

D.  Statutory  basis  for  the  present  accounting 
procedure 

The  language  of  the  1949  .Act  does  not  seem 
to  free  the  CIA  entirely  from  any  duty  to 
account  to  Congress  or  the  public.  The  rele- 
vant provision  states: 

"The  sums  made  available  to  the  Agency 
may  be  expended  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  expenditure  of  Government  funds;  and 
for  objects  of  a  confidential,  extraordmary, 
or  emergency  nature,  such  expenditures  to  be 
accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Director  and  every  such  certificate  shall 
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be    deemed    a    sufficient    voucher    for    the 
amount  therein  certified." '" 

Logic  dictates  that  "the  provisions  of  law 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  expenditure 
of  Government  funds"  referred  to  in  the  first 
half  of  subsection  (b)  must  be  provisions 
other  than  those  relating  strictly  to  account- 
ing requirements.  If  accountmg  requirements 
were  Included  among  such  "provisions"  then 
the  CIA  would  be  exempted  from  them  by 
this  language,  and  the  second  half  of  the 
sentence  would  be  rendered  either  superflu- 
ous or  meaningless.  Although  it  is  addressed 
solely  to  the  question  of  accounting,  the 
second  half  of  the  sentence  does  not  exempt 
the  CIA  from  all  accounting  requirements, 
but  only  from  accounting  for  expenditures 
made  "for  objects  of  a  confidential,  extraor- 
dinary, or  emergency  nature."  Thus  Congress 
seems  to  have  expected  that  the  CIA's  ex- 
penditures for  compiling  and  analyzing.  If 
not  gathering.  Intelligence  would  be  public- 
ly accounted  for.  If  no  accounting  from  the 
CIA  were  mandated,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  define  the  particular  types  of  ex- 
penditures for  which  the  Director  was  not 
required  to  account. 
E.  The  constitutionality  of  the  accounting 

procedure:  the  Richardson  case 
The  failure  of  the  CIA  to  account  publicly 
for  Its  receipts  and  expenditures  was  recent- 
ly challenged  as  unconstitutional  In  a  suit 
brought  under  the  Mandamus  and  Venue 
Statute.  28  U.S.C.  §  1361,  to  compel  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  publish  a  complete 
Combined  Statement.  The  district  court  dis- 
missed the  complaint  for  lack  of  standing 
and  Justiciability,  but  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reversed,  finding  that  the  plaintiff  had 
standing  as  a  taxpayer  to  raise  the  claim 
that  insofar  as  the  1949  Act  excused  the  CIA 
from  reporting  its  receipts  and  expenditures 
it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  he  had 
raised  a  Justiciable  question.  Richardson  v. 
United  States,  465  P.2d  844  (3d  Cir.  1972). 
The  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari  on 
the  question  of  taxpayer's  standing  and  re- 
versed 5-4.  holding  that  the  requirements  of 
Flast  V.  Cohen,  392  U.S.  83(1968)  had  not 
been  met.  United  States  v.  Richardson, — 
U.S.—,  41  L.Ed.2d678(1974). 

Although  the  merits  of  Richardson's  claim 
were  never  decided,  they  were  discussed 
briefly  by  the  Third  Circuit  in  the  course  of 
its  determination  that  a  substantial  constitu- 
tional question  had  been  raised,  and  were 
again  argued  by  both  parties  in  their  briefs 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Government 
mamtalned  that  the  Statements  and  Ac- 
counts Clause  had  been  Intended  by  the 
Framers  to  allow  the  Congress  to  decide 
which  Government  expenditures  should  be 
made  public.  It  noted  that  Mason,  the  author 
of  the  clause,  had  originally  proposed  an 
annual  statement  of  account  but  that  Mad- 
ison's amendment  had  substituted  the  words 
"from  time  to  time."  Mason  had  opposed 
this  amendment  on  the  ground  that  It  might 
allow  too  much  secrecy  by  not  requiring  a 
report  at  regular  Intervals.'" 

In  Its  brief,  the  Government  urged  the 
Supreme  Covirt  to  Infer  from  the  fact  that 
Madison's  language  was  accepted  despite 
these  fears,  that  a  certain  latitude  in  the 
reporting  requirement  must  have  been 
Intended. 

Richardson,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out 
that  the  reason  for  Madison's  amendment 
was  his  belief  that  to  require  reporting  at 
regular  Intervals  might  lead  to  no  reporting 
at  all.  This,  Madison  noted,  was  what  had 
happened  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  required  semi-annual  reportmg: 
"a  punctual  compliance  being  often  impos- 
sible, the  practice  has  ceased  altogether."  '^" 
Richardson  also  pointed  out  to  the  Virginia 
debates  on  the  Constitution  where  Mason 
again  objected  to  the  words  "from  time  to 
time"  as  bemg  too  "loose,"  and  Lee  replied 
that  Mason's  concern  was  "trivial,"  that  the 


phrase  "must  be  supposed  to  mean,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  language,  short,  con- 
venient periods,"  and  that  (tlhese  who  would 
neglect  this  provision  would  disobey  the 
most  pointed  directions."  ''"  To  this  Madison 
added  that: 

"(h]e  thought  it  much  better  than  if  it 
had  mentioned  any  specified  period;  because, 
if  the  accounts  of  the  public  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures were  to  be  published  at  short, 
stated  periods,  they  would  not  be  so  full  and 
connected  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  thor- 
ough comprehension  of  them,  and  detection 
of  any  errors.  But  by  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  then,  from  time  to  time, 
as  might  be  found  easy  and  convenient,  they 
would  be  more  full  and  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  and  would  be  sufficiently  fre- 
quent."'^ 

Based  on  this  statement,  Richardson  ar- 
gued that  Madison  and  Mason  were  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of 
full  disclosure  and  differed  only  in  their 
views  Eis  to  how  best  to  achieve  It.""' 

Both  Richardson  and  the  Government  drew 
the  Com-t's  attention  to  the  language  of  Ar- 
ticle 1  Section  5  Clause  3,  which  states  "Each 
House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its  Proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  Parts  as  may  In  their  Judg- 
ment require  Secrecy."  The  Government  ar- 
g\ied  that  It  would  be  illogical  to  allow  the 
Legislature  an  exception  for  matters  requir- 
ing secrecy  while  not  allowing  the  Executive 
Branch  such  an  exception.  Richardson  main- 
tained that  the  difference  In  language  was 
Intended  to  reflect  the  Framers'  belief  that 
while  some  matters  may  require  secrecy,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  public  money 
should  never  be  concealed."" 

The  Government  further  bolstered  Its  In- 
terpretation of  the  Statements  and  Accounts 
Clause  by  citing  two  Instances  in  which  Con- 
gress enacted  secret  appropriations  bills  prior 
to  its  passage  of  the  1949  Act.  The  first  oc- 
curred In  1811  when  President  Madison  re- 
quested of  Congress  a  secret  appropriation  to 
be  used  in  purchasmg  parts  of  Spanish  Flor- 
ida This  was  not  made  public  until  1818. 
The  second  Instance  consisted  of  the  secret 
$2  billion  appropriated  for  the  Manhattan 
Project  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb  during 
World  War  II.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  each  of  these  examples  involved  one  ap- 
propriation or  series  of  appropriations  for 
one  specific  purpose,  not  an  entire  system  of 
appropriating  money  to  be  used  on  an  an- 
nual basis  for  a  particular  agency  regardless 
of  the  goals  for  which  the  money  will  be  used. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  Florida  appropriations  bill,  the 
entire  Congress  was  aware  of  the  acquisition 
plan,  which  is  not  the  case  when  money  is 
appropriated  for  the  CIA. 

As  its  final  argument  on  the  merits,  the 
Government  cited  three  other  statutes  which 
authorize  Congress  to  exempt  certain  appro- 
priated funds  from  the  public  accounting  re- 
quirement. The  oldest  of  the  statutes,  dating 
from  1793.  is  31  U.S.C.  §  107,  which  states: 

"Whenever  any  sum  of  money  has  been  or 
shall  be  Issued,  from  the  Treasury,  for  the 
purposes  of  Intercourse  or  treaty  with  foreign 
nations.  In  pursuance  of  any  law,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
duly  settled  annually  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  by  causing  the  same  to  be 
accounted  for,  specifically,  if  the  expendi- 
ture may.  In  his  Judgment,  be  made  public; 
and  by  making  or  causing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of 
such  expenditure,  as  he  may  thtok  it  advis- 
able not  to  specify;  and  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the 
sum  therein  expressed  to  have  been  ex- 
pended." 

Although  this  statute  allows  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  State  to  certify  expendlturei^ 
without  specifying  their  purposes,  It  does  not 
become  effective  until  Congress  has  appro- 
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prUted  money  "for  the  purposes  of  inter* 
course  or  treaty  with  forelgil  natlona."  It 
does  not  permit  a  practice  of  cccceallng  both 
receipts  and  expendlttires  regArdleae  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  appropriated, 
as  Is  done  by  the  CIA.'« 

A  second  statute  cited  by  the  i  Qovemment 
was  28  US.C.  t537,  covering  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  un- 
foreseen emergencies  of  a  conf  dential  char- 
acter. It  provides  as  follows: 

••Appropriations  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  are  available  foi  expenses  of 
unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confidential 
character,  when  so  specified  in  the  appropri- 
ation concerned,  to  be  spent  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Attorney  General.  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  certify  the  i  mount  spent 
that  he  considers  advisable  ndt  to  specify, 
and  his  certification  is  a  suffli  lent  voucher 
for  the  amoimt  therein  ezpre>sed  to  have 
been  spent." 

This  statute,  even  more  clearly  than  the 
previous  one.  limits  the  Executives  authority 
to  spend  money  secretly  to  case  s  where  Con- 
gress has  specifically  provided  for  it  in  a 
■eparate  appropriations  act.  This  Is  also  true 
of  the  third  statute  relied  on  bj  the  Govern- 
ment, 42  VS.C.  J2017  (b),  regarding  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  states  simply: 

"(b)  Any  Act  appropriating  unds  to  the 
Commission  may  appropriate  specified  por- 
tions thereof  to  be  accounted  or  upon  the 
certification  of  the  Commission]  only." 

In  contrast  to  the  Governmeiifs  interpre- 
tation of  the  1919  Act,  neither  of  these  stat- 
utes purports  to  confer  blanket  authortty 
on  an  Executive  agency  to  Ignore  the  require- 
ments of  the  Statements  at  d  Accounts 
Clause  and  the  statutea  implementing  it.'" 
In  examining  the  scope  of  tlie  Director's 
authority  not  to  account  for  eui  ns  expended 
under  the  1949  Act,  it  Is  Impor^nt  to  view 
this  authority  In  the  context  of  1 1  unique  ap- 
propriations process  applicable  to  no  other 
agency.  When  other  agency  heads  give  spe- 
cial certification  instead  of  aci  ountlng  for 
their  expenditures,  the  public  :an  at  least 
determine  the  amount  secretlv  s]  lent  because 
the  agency's  total  budget  U  listed  in  the 
Combined  Statement,  and  its  normal  ex- 
penditures are  accounted  for.  In  the  case  of 
the  CIA,  its  toUl  budget  is  rever  known 
even  to  Congress,  and  no  recdpts  or  ex- 
penditures are  listed  in  the  Com  sined  State- 
ment. Thus  the  1949  Act  aa  preeetitly  applied 
aUows  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
far  more  authority  to  operate  secretly  than 
any  other  agency  head. 

This  degree  of  secrecy  conflicts  with  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  the  Statements 
and  Accounts  Clause.  That  Cla  ise  requires 
that  at  least  the  total  amounts  actually  spent 
by  the  CIA  be  published  in  th>  Combined 
Statement.*  Whether  greater  defeall  U  man- 
dated  and,  if  so,  what  degree  o*  specificity 
•re  more  difficult  questions  requiring  a  bal- 
ance between  the  Interests  of  national  se- 
curity and  the  right  of  the  publii :  to  know."« 

V.  THE  BANGE  OP  REMEDri  S 

A.  Suits  challenging  CIA  act  iiities 
Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
CIA's  legitimate  functions  the  lourts  may 
be  reluctant  to  entertain  challenges  to  its 
other  activities.  If  the  courts  a«  to  provide 
redress,  however,  a  threshold  qu(stlon  to  be 
resolved  Is  that  of  standing  to  sue 
(1)  Taxpayer's  Standln  J 
Although  the  previously  dlscusi  ed  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Bichar  Ison  lacked 
standing  rested  on  narrow  groui  ds,  it  con- 
tained broad  language  to  the  effect  that 
Richardson's  complaint  lay  mole  properly 
within  the  province  of  Congress  i  han  of  the 
courts.  It  has  therefore  been  argu  ?d  that  the 
decision  closed  the  door  to  any  J  iidlcial  en- 
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forcement  of  the  Statements  and  Accounts 
Clause. 

The  majority  opinion  in  RichoTdson  held 
only  that  the  first  requirement  of  Flast  v. 
Cohen.  892  U.S.  83  (1988)  had  not  been  met. 
In  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to  establish  a 
logical  nexus  between  his  status  as  a  tax- 
payer and  the  statute  he  was  attacking.  To 
establish  this  nexus,  a  taxpayer  must  chal- 
lenge an  exercise  of  the  taxing  and  spending 
power  of  Congress.  Technically,  the  Richard- 
son holding  does  not  foreclose  a  plaintiff 
who  seeks  not  only  to  enforce  the  Statements 
and  Accounts  Clause  but  also  to  enjoin  the 
expenditure  of  money  by  the  CIA  unless 
openly  appropriated  and  accounted  for.  from 
Claiming  ta.xpayer  s  standing. 

However,  in  dictum  the  Court  conceded  the 
correctness  of  Richardson's  argument  that 
If  he  lacked  standing  then  no  one  could 
bring  such  a  suit,  ihe  Court  stated: 

"It  can  be  argued  that  if  respondent  is 
not  permitted  to  litigate  this  issue,  no  one 
can  do  so.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  absence 
of  any  particular  Individual  or  class  to  liti- 
gate these  claims  gives  support  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  subject  matter  is  committed 
to  the  surveillance  of  Congress,   and  ulti- 
mately  to   the  political   process.  Any   other 
conclusion  would  mean  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  Intended  to  set  up  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  Athenian  democracy  or  a  New 
England  town  meeting  to  oversee  the  con- 
duct of  the  National  Government  by  means 
of  lawsuits  in  federal  courts.  The  Constitu- 
tion  created   a   representative   Government 
with   the   representatives  directly   responsi- 
ble to  their  constituents  at  stated  periods 
of  two,  four,  and  six  years;   that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  afford  a  Judicial  remedy 
does  not,  of  course,  completely  disable  the 
citizen  who  U  not  satisfied  with  the  "ground 
rules"  established  by  the  Congress  for  re- 
porting    expenditures     of     the     Executive 
Branch.  Lack  of  standing  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  Art.  Ill  Jurisdiction  does  not  Im- 
pair   the   right    to   assert   his   views   in    the 
political  forum  or  at  the  polls.  Slow,  cum- 
bersome and  unresponsive  though  the  tradi- 
tional electoral   process  may  be  thought  at 
times,    our    system    provides    for    changing 
members  of  the  political  branches  when  dis- 
satisfied citizens  convince  a  sufficient  num- 
bec  of  their  fellow  electors  that  elected  rep- 
resentatives  are    delinquent   In    performing 
duties  committed  to  them." 

In  view  of  this  language,  it  f^jpears  doubt- 
ful that  another  plaintiff  would  be  held  to 
have  standing  even  on  a  more  expertly 
pleaded  complaint. 

(2)  Congressman's  standing 
To  the  extent  that  the  activities  engaged 
In  by  the  CIA  have  exceeded  the  scope  of  its 
statutory  authority,  one  possible  remedy  is 
a  Congressman's  lawsuit.  Congressman's 
standing  has  been  held  to  rest  on  a  broader 
basis  than  taxpayer's  standing  and  to  in- 
clude chaUenges  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  Mitchell  v.  Laird.  488  F.2d  611  (D.C. 
Clr.  1973). 

In  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  U.S.  433  (1939), 
a  leading  case  on  legislator's  standing,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  twenty  members 
of  the  Kansas  Senate  had  standing  to  chal- 
lenge the  casting  of  a  deciding  vote  on  the 
ratification  of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kansas.  The  court 
noted  that  the  twenty  Senators  had  all  voted 
against  ratification  of  the  amendment,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  been  ratified  but  for 
the  vote  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The 
basis  for  standing  was  the  legislators'  Interest 
in  protecting  their  votes.  This  Interest  was 
also  found  to  constitute  a  basis  for  standing 
in  a  suit  by  Senator  Kennedy  challenging 
President  Nixon's  use  of  the  pocket  veto. 
Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  364  F.Supp.  1075 
(D.D.C  1973). 
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A  broader  basto  for  standing  was  found 
in  Trombetta  v.  Sfafc  of  Florida,  353  PSunn 
675  (M.D.  Fla.  1973)  where  members  of  th." 
Florida  legislature  sought  a  declarator? 
Judgment  as  to  whether  a  provision  in  th* 
Florida  Constitution  governing  ratification 
of  amendments  to  the  United  States  Const! 
tutlon  conflicted  with  Articles  V  and  VI  of 
the  Constitution.  There  the  legislators  were 
attempting  to  protect  votes  as  yet  uncast 
and  the  court  based  its  finding  of  standlne 
on  the  "unresolved  constitutional  dilemma'- 
confronting  them.'*' 

Other  grounds  for  findings  of  Congress- 
men's standing  have  Included  their  duUes 
to  consider  whether  to  Impeach,  to  n-jake  an- 
proprlations  for  the  Vietnam  war,  and  to  take 
other  legislative  actions.'"'  Mitchell  v.  Laird 
supra.  However,  even  when  the  standing  re- 
quirement is  met,  a  Congressman's  suit  chal- 
lenging the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  may 
be  dismissed  as  raising  a  non-Justiclable 
political  question.  Uoltzman  v.  Schlesinger 
484  P.2d  1 307  ( 2d  Clr.  1 973 ) . 

The  question  of  Congressmen's  standing 
is  currently  being  tested  in  a  suit  filed  in 
December,  1974  by  Congressman  Michael 
Harrington  against  WlUlam  E.  Colby,  Henry 
Kissinger  and  William  E.  Simon.  The  com- 
plaint seeks  four  types  of  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief:  1)  a  declaration  that  the 
performance  of  any  non-intelligence  related 
foreign  activities  by  the  CIA  or  any  domestic 
surveillance  break-ins  or  wiretapping  by  the 
CIA  is  illegal  and  an  injunction  against  all 
such  activity;  2)  a  declaration  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  or  use  of  services  under 
the  purported  authority  of  the  exemptions 
contained  In  the  Act  is  Ulegal  when  used  for 
any  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  (1)  above 
and  an  injunction  against  such  expenditures; 
3)  a  declaration  that  the  faUure  of  the  CIA 
to  report  the  activities  listed  in  (1)  above 
m  the  Federal  Register  In  compliance  with 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  USC 
§552)  is  Illegal  and  a  mandatory  injunction 
requiring  such  reporting;  and  4)  a  declara- 
tion that  the  failure  of  defendants  to  report 
In  the  Combined  Statement  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures used  for  the  activities  listed  in 

( 1 )  above  Is  Illegal  and  a  mandatory  injunc- 
tion requiring  such  reporting.  The  theory 
of  the  Harrington  complaint  is  that  the  1949 
Act  exempts  from  reporting  only  such  ex- 
penditures by  the  CIA  as  are  spent  in  In- 
telligence-related activities  and  that  any 
exemptions  taken  pursuant  to  the  1949  Act 
for  purposes  other  than  those  specified 
therein  are  Illegal  and  should  be  enjoined. 

In  order  to  establish  standing,  the  com- 
plaint aUeges  that  the  plaintiff  Congress- 
man's Interest  in  a  declaratory  Judgment 
stems  from  his  constitutional  duties  (1)  to 
consider  impeachment  of  Colby.  Kissinger 
and  other  civil  officers  of  the  United  SUte«, 

(2)  to  consider  and  vote  for  legislation  pro- 
scribing the  activities  of  the  CIA,  (3)  to  con- 
sider and  vote  for  legislation  proscribing  or 
limiting  the  use  by  the  Agency  of  any  pub- 
lic funds  and  (4)  to  take  other  legislative  ac- 
tions relative  to  the  activities  of  the  Agency. 
It  further  aUeges  that  Congressman  Harring- 
ton has  an  interest  In  preserving  the  consti- 
tutional powers  and  prerogatives  of  Congress 
and  that  he  has  an  Interest  In  Insuring  that 
the  Executive  seek  and  obtain  express  and 
specific  appropriations  from  Congress  for  the 
Agency  except  as  the  Executive  may  have 
been  constitutionally  authorized  by  statute 
to  do  otherwise.  Related  to  this  Interest  is 
the  right  as  a  Congressman  to  be  Informed 
whether  the  funds  appropriated  by  any  given 
appropriations  bill  may  be  expended  by  the 
CIA,  and  to  participate  In  the  legislative 
process  upon  the  basis  of  such  knowledge. 
Similarly  the  complaint  asserts  Harrington's 
Interest  as  a  Congressman  In  having  the  CIA 
comply  \ilth  reporting  and  transfer  provi- 
sions except  Insofar  as  It  Is  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally exempt  from  them.  The  care 
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and  specificity  with  which  standing  Is 
"leaded  reflects  the  concern  of  Harrington's 
counsel  that  standing  wUl  be  an  Important 
threshold  issue  in  the  case.  However,  even  if 
lie  is  held  to  have  standing,  the  case  might 
nonetheless  be  dismissed  on  ■political  ques- 
tion" grounds. 

(3)    Congressional    Grant    of    Standing 
to   Sue 

It  seems  clear  that  if  there  is  to  be  ef- 
fective control  of  domestic  surveillance  ac- 
tivities of  the  CIA,  standing  to  sue  will  have 
to  be  given  to  individual  citizens  who  have 
beea  the  targets  of  such  activity. 

An  analogy  can  be  made  to  military  sur- 
veUlance  of  civilian  political  activities."^'  In 
our  view,  the  domestic  surveillance  activities 
of  the  CIA,  like  those  of  the  Army,  exceeded 
its  statutory  authority.  Some  of  the  reported 
activities  such  as  warrantless  electronic  sur- 
veillance would  of  course  be  unconstitu- 
tional even  if  not  contrary  to  statute,  if  they 
involve  domestic  security.  But  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Laird  v.  Tatum.  408 
U.S.  1  (1972),  requiring  a  showing  of  direct 
injury  or  the  threat  of  Imminent  Injury, 
makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  effec- 
tively to  control  such  surveillance  activities 
under  present  law.i"» 

The  proposed  Freedom  From  Surveillance 
Act  of  1973  (S.  2318,  93rd  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion) which  would  prohibit  surveillance  by 
the  military,  serves  as  an  excellent  model  of 
the  type  of  legislation  which  appears  to  be 
needed  with  respect  to  CIA  activities  Imping- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  Individual  citizens. 
The  proposed  statute  first  sets  forth  a  broad, 
but  nonetheless  precise,  description  of  the 
prohibited  activities  and  the  penalties  im- 
posed and  then  narrowly  describes  the  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule. 

New  legislation  which  would  not  only  im- 
pose sanctions  '■"  but  would  give  targeted  cit- 
izens standing  to  sue  Is,  therefore,  clearly  de- 
sirable. Such  persons  should  be  granted  the 
following  rights,  at  a  mlnlmimi : 

1.  The  right  to  bring  a  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages (including  punitive  damages)  and/or 
for  equitable  relief  regardless  of  the  actual 
amount  of  pecuniary  damage  suffered. 

2.  The  right  to  recover  attorneys'  fees  If 
plaintiff  substantially  prevails. 

3.  The  right  to  bring  suit  in  the  district 
where  the  violation  occurs,  where  plaintiff 
resides  or  conducts  his  business,  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Other  provisions  which  might  be  consid- 
ered would  be:  giving  any  case  brought  pur- 
suant to  the  statute  docket  precedence  and 
requiring  the  Government  to  answer  the 
complaint  within  thirty  days  rather  than 
sUty  days."'  The  proposed  Freedom  From 
Surveillance  Act,  supra,  also  includes  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  class  actions  to  enjoin 
surveillance  by  the  military,  and  such  a  pro- 
vision would  seem  to  be  equally  desirable  In 
the  case  of  the  CIA. 

Finally,  In  view  of  the  trepidation  with 
which  the  courts  have  habitually  dealt  with 
matters  relating  to  national  security  and  for- 
eign relations,  particularly  where  the  CIA  is 
Involved,  it  might  be  desirable  to  Include  pro- 
visions expressly  granting  the  trial  coiirt 
power  to  review  in  camera  relevant  docu- 
ments as  to  which  a  privilege  Is  claimed  (this 
power  is  now  granted  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  as  recently  amended)  and 
making  clear  plaintiff's  right  to  ascertain 
through  .speedy  and  effective  discovery  proce- 
dures whether  Improper  domestic  survell- 
llance  has.  In  fact,  occurred, 

B.  Stricter  congressional  oversight 

As  a  result  of  disclosures  concerning  CIA 
domestic  and  foreign  actlvltes,  many  bills 
and  resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  define  and  limit  the  CIA's  functions, 
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to  restrict  its  domestic  operations  and  to 
provide  for  more  effective  congressional  over- 
sight over  its  foreign  political  actlvlties.'"- 

It  is  easier  to  agree  In  principle  that  each 
of  these  is  desirable  than  to  put  in  statutory 
form  a  clear,  workable  appli  i-tion  of  the 
principle.  We  will  discuss  belc/.  some  of  the 
approaches  presented. 

(1)  Domestic  activities 

A  number  of  bills  seek  to  eliminate  do- 
mestic surveillance  operations.  In  S.  3767, 
93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  (1974),  the  CIA  is 
specifically  unavUhorlzed  to: 

"(1)  carry  out,  directly  or  indirectly,  with- 
in the  United  States,  either  on  Its  own  or  In 
cooperation  or  conjunction  with  any  other 
department,  agency,  organization,  or  Individ- 
ual any  police  or  police  type  operation  or 
activity,  any  law  enforcement  operation  or 
activity   .   .   ." 

In  addition,  the  CIA  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to: 

"(2)  participate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in 
any  Illegal  activity  within  the  United 
States.'"' 

Others  (e.g.  S.  2597  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
11973])  create  exceptions  for  "carrying  on 
within  the  United  States  activities  neces- 
sary to  support  its  foreign  Intelligence 
responsibilities."  This  would  appear  to  pro- 
vide a  broad  loophole  which  would  not  ef- 
fectively bar  such  activities  as  opening  the 
mall  of  Bella  Abzug  while  she  was  a  practic- 
ing attorney,  and  keeping  counter-intelli- 
gence files  on  her  activities  and  those  of 
three  other  members  of  Congress  (see  Point 
IIB,  supra). 

Some  members  of  the  Committees  prepar- 
ing this  report  believe  that  such  an  excep- 
tion would  be  appropriate  If  it  were  coupled 
with  a  proviso  that  internal  security  func- 
tions In  support  of  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities would  be  Impermissible. 

(2)  Congressional  Review  of  Foreign  Political 
Activities:  Prior  Approval  or  Later  Dis- 
closure 

The  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  enacted  as  Public  Law  93-559. 
Dec.  30.  1974,  adding  Sec.  663,  requires  only 
a  report  by  tiie  President  as  to  CIA  foreign 
operations  "other  than  activities  intended 
solely  for  obtaining  necessary  intelligence," 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 
including  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  House  Foreign  Relations  Committees. 
This  Act  does  not,  however,  mandate  author- 
ization by  Congress  or  any  committee. 

Some  of  the  proposed  legislation  goes  far- 
ther. H.R.  9511.  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973), 
would  prevent  "covert"  action  without  writ- 
ten approval  of  an  oversight  committee  of 
Congress.  "Covert"  action  is  Inadequately 
defined  as  being  "the  commonly  accepted 
understanding  of  that  term  within  the  in- 
telligence community  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

In  H.R.  16,905.  93rd  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1974), 
funds  sure  not  to  be  appropriated  for  intelli- 
gence activities  unless  such  operations  are 
authorized  by  further  legislation.  The  ap- 
proach of  this  bill  Is  to  set  up  a  congressional 
council  which  would  have  powers  somewhat 
similar  to  the  National  Security  Council.  The 
limitation  imposed  by  requiring  authoriza- 
tion of  intelligence  operations  by  legislation 
enacted  after  the  date  of  this  Act  would  have 
consequences  perhaps  unintended  by  the 
draftsmen.  It  would  appear  that  the  CIA 
cannot  receive  funds  for  any  activity  unless 
Congress  as  a  whole  so  authorized  by  vote, 
which  would  In  effect  Impair  any  secret  op- 
erations Including  Intelligence-gathering. 

(3)  Composition   and   Powers   of   Oversight 

Committees 

Many  different  approaches  have  been  sug- 
gested as  to  the  composition  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee to  oversee  the  Agency's  operations. 
One  bill  seeks  a  fourteen  member  committee, 
seven  from  the  House  and  seven  from  the 


Senate,  each  to  be  divided  among  the  two 
parties  (H.R.  16,905) :  another  seeks  twenty- 
five  members  (S.  1547,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 
(19741). 

In  H.R.  16,905,  the  Joint  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  continuing  studies  and 
investigations  of  all  security  agencies,  name- 
ly, the  CIA.  FBI,  Secret  Service.  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  National  Security 
Agency  and  all  other  Intelligence  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Other  bills  have  sought  (1)  detailed  and 
regular  reports  to  congressional  committees 
(H.R.  7596.  93rd  Cong.  1st  Sess.  |19731); 
(2)  Increased  powers  of  congressional  com- 
mittees to  obtain  as  a  matter  of  law,  further 
information  from  the  CIA  (H.R.  13.798,  D3rd 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  [1974))  "Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Disclosure  Act');'"*  and  (3)  further 
study  and  correlating  of  information  avail- 
able to  Congress  relating  to  Intelligence  (S. 
Con.  Res.  23.  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  11973)). 

It  Is  apparent  that  congressional  oversight 
has  many  variations.  Regular  reporting  and 
submission  of  a  proposed  budget  to  a  care- 
fully organized  Joint  committee  representing 
all  segments  of  Congress,  should  be  a  mini- 
mum. 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIOKS 

1.  Despite  the  present  restriction  of  the 
CIA  to  the  foreign  intelligence  field  and  de- 
spite the  prohibition  against  its  exercising 
any  Internal  security  functions,  its  domestic 
activities — viewed  as  legitimate  by  the  Agen- 
cy— so  pervade  our  national  life  and  society 
as  to  make  such  restriction  and  prohibition 
almost  meaningless.  A  revision  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  so  as  to  define  more  pre- 
cisely tKJth  the  authority  of,  and  the  restric- 
tions on,  the  Agency  is  plainly  necessary. 

Legislation  for  this  purpose  referred  to  in 
CIA  Director  William  E.  Colby's  report  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  as  accept- 
able to  the  CIA  is  inadequate.  This  legisla- 
tion would  add  the  word  "foreign"  before  the 
word  "intelligence"  wherever  it  appears  in  the 
Act,  and  would  add  a  prohibition  against 
"any  domestic  intelligence  operations  or  ac- 
tivity" to  the  existing  ban  against  the  exer- 
cise of  police,  law-enforcement  or  Internal 
security  functions.  However,  this  prohibition 
would  be  "supplemented"  by  an  additional 
proviso  preserving  for  the  CIA  the  right  to 
carry  on  within  the  United  States  any  activ- 
ity "in  support  of  its  foreign  Intelligence  re- 
sponsibilities .  .  ."  '•-  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  cf  the  domestic  activities  now 
regarded  by  the  CIA  as  not  prohibited  even 
though  they  appear  to  involve  internal  secu- 
rity functions,  would  he  curtailed  under  such 
a  proviso. 

It  is  recommended  that  new  legislation 
be  formulated,  which  would  (a)  clearly  de- 
fine the  terms  "Internal  security  operation" 
and  "domestic  intelligence  operation"  in  ac- 
cordance with  Recommendations  2  and  3 
below,  and  (b)  permit  no  exceptions  to  the 
ban  on  such  operations  by  the  CIA. 

2.  In  light  of  recent  testimony  about  CIA 
domestic  activities,  special  attention  should 
be  given  In  any  new  legislation  to  the  pro- 
tection of  First  and  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  of  speech,  association  and  privacy.  In 
our  view,  CIA  surveillance  wlthui  the  United 
States  of  any  person  who  is  not  an  employee 
of  the  CIA  constitutes  an  "internal  secu- 
rity function"  prescribed  by  its  present  char- 
ter. Equally  unlawful  is  the  CIA's  mainte- 
nance and  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning individuals  in  this  country  with  no 
clear  and  direct  involvement  with  foreign 
powers.  Such  CIA  activities  have  a  serious 
potential  for  Infringement  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights  and  are  not  necessary  to  the 
Agency's  authorized  objectives. 

In  addition,  the  exemption  of  the  CIA 
from  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974  '"«  should  be  revised.  That 
Aet  provides  that  any  citizen  or  resident 
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make  such  corrections.  Exception, 
qnlrement  of  allowing  Individual 
and  correct  their  own  records 
alia,  for  (a)   Investigative  mat 
by  a  law  enforcement  agency; 
tion  specifically  authorized  by 
der  to  l)e  kept  secret  in  the 
tlonal    defense    or    foreign   pol 
records   maintained   by  the 
exemption  for  any  records  kep; 
constitutes  a  broad  and 
which  severely  weakens  the 
dividual  privacy  which  the  Act 
Xords.  This  exemption  should 
cases  where  the  CIA  can 
the  Individual  making  the 
and  direct  connection  with  a 

3.  The  responsibility  placed 
rector   to   protect   intelligence 
methods      from      unauthortze* , 
should   be   eliminated.   Mr.   He  1 
Colby  disagree  as  to  how  the 
vision  is  to  be  interpreted,  bul 
terpreted,   the  provision   has 
Justify  CIA  domestic  activity 
Kllsberg  profile,  the  Insertion 
into  domestic  "dissident 
Investigations  within  the 
authorized  disclosures  of 
gence — which  In  our  view 
prohibition  against  the  exerclsi! 
of  internal  security  functions 
activity  is  premised  on  an  over^ 
nltlon  of  "Intelligence"  which 
not  only  CIA  files  and  sources, 
ernment  documents  and 
tectlon   ot  domestic   sources 
other   than  routine   safety 
may  b«  necessary  must  be 
PBI.   With  regard   to  sources 
outside  the  United  States,  the 
protect    them    Is    Implied    as 
Agency's  Intelligence -gathering 

4.  Neither   the   National 
1947  nor  the  Central  Intelltgenct 
contains  any  express  authority 
to  undertake  foreign  political 
amendment  to  the  Foreign 
requiring  the  President 
any  s\ich  operation  to  the 
gressional  comnUttees  represent^ 
to  Increase  the  CIA's  accoun 
gress  for  Its  overseas  activities 
a  constltutlonally-based 
partner  with  the  Executive  In 
ment  of  foreign  policy:  the 
mlttee   should    therefore 
pcdltlcal  ojjeratlon  in  the  light 
policy  goals  of  Congress.  If 
members  find  that  a  particular 
may  conflict  with  these  goals 
policy  should  be  ascertained 
tlon   of   specific   details    to 
whole. 

In  order  for  the  appropriate 
conmilttee  to  exercise  its 
bllltles   effectively   under   the 
ment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
should  be  amended  to  require 
Ident's  report  on  any  proposed 
leal  activity  be  defined  to  Include 
proposed  budget  to  be  foUowel 
date  by  an  account  of  actual 
Such  a  budget  could  assist 
members  In  analyzing  the 
Jectlves  of  the  propweed  operations 

5.  The   fimdmg   process   for 
unique.  In  that  the  annual 
cussed  and  voted  upon  only  by 
gence  sub-committee  of  the 
CcMnmlttee  In  each  house  and 
vlded  up  by  the  committee 
dlsgulaed    In    various    other 
so  that  the  Appropriations 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  do  not 
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much  less  what  total  amount,  they  are  vot- 
ing for  the  CIA  budget.  However,  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  at  least  the  total 
budget  must  be  separately  and  knowingly 
appropriated  by  Congress.  The  Constitution 
further  requires  the  Executive  to  make  a  reg- 
ular statement  of  account  of  all  public 
money  spent;  thus,  the  total  sum  actually 
disbursed  by  the  CIA  should  be  published 
In  the  Combined  Statement. •■' 

The  entire  CIA  budget  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  Joint  congressional  committee  re- 
sponsible for  CIA  oversight.  This  committee 
should  be  equipped  with  an  adequate  Infor- 
mation-gathering staff  and  with  enough  pro- 
fessional accountants  to  allow  it  to  perform 
meaningful  budgetary  review,  and  should 
require  regular  and  special  reports  from 
the  CIA.  Budget  oversight  by  this  commit- 
tee should  include  serious  study  of  the  CIA's 
proprietary  corporations. 

C.  The  legislation  required  t«  Implement 
the  above  recommendations  should  confer 
standing  to  sue  on  Injured  citizens,  such  as 
those  who  have  been  the  objects  of  surveil- 
lance. The  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Laird  v.  Tatum  to  the  effect  that  Govern- 
ment surveillance  does  not  In  Itself  create 
a  chilling  effect  on  First  Amendment  rights, 
has  dmiinished  stUl  further  the  likelihood 
that  a  citizen  who  has  been  the  object  of  CIA 
surveillance  would  be  accorded  standing  un- 
der current  constitutional  standards,  and  has 
augmented  the  need  for  a  new  statutory  en- 
actment. It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  such  legislation  must  not  be  Interpreted 
as  detracting  from  any  presently  established 
substantive  rights,  whether  statutory  or  con- 
stitutional. 

Committee  on  ClvU  Rights 
Maria  L.  Marcus,  Chairman. 
Ann  Thacher  Anderson. 
Charles  R.  Bergoffen. 
Paul  H.  Blausteln. 
Franklin  S.  Bonem. 
Constance  P.  Cardeu. 
Seymour  Challf. 
Robert  J.  Egan. 
James  J.  Flshman. 
Benjamin  Ira  Gertz. 
Joel  B.  Harris. 
George  M.  Hasen. 
David  L.  Katsky. 
Alexander  A.  Kolben. 
Larry  M.  Lavlnsky. 
Joseph  H.  Levle. 
Edith  Lowensteln. 
Cyril  H.  Moore.  Jr. 
Bruce  Rabb. 
Jerry  Slater. 
■WiUiam  Sterling.  Jr. 
Pranltlln  E.  White. 

Committee  on  International  Human  Rights 
William  J.  Bulter,  Chairman. 
George  G.  Adams,  Jr. 
Robert  Belt. 
Benjamin  B.  Ferencz. 
Richard  N.  Gardner. 
Albert  H.  Garretson. 
Robert  Homlck. 
Richard  Paul  Kramer. 
Andre  W.  G.  Newburg. 
Allan  S.  Parter. 
Ronald  Pump. 
Deborah  L.  Seldel. 
Edward  Sheldon  Stewart. 
Leonard  M.  Wasserman. 
Richard  A.  Whitney. 
H.  Donald  Wilson. 
Dated:  March,  1975. 

FOOTNOTES 

iSee,  eg.,  letter  dated  4  25/47  from  Allen 
Dulles  to  Chan  Gurney,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces,  reproduced  In 
National  Defense  Establishment  {Unification 
of  the  Armed  Services)  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  United  States 
Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  on  S.  758,  at 
524. 
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'  Wise  &  Ross,  The  Inveiblb  Oovernmemt 
(New  York.  Random  House,  1964)  at  SI-m 
With  the  creation  of  the  OSS,  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  became  engaged 
in  Intensive  strategic  intelligence  research 
and  extensive  and  covert  activity,  on  a  world- 
wide  scale.  Ransom,  Central  Intelligenci 
AND  National  SEcuRrry  (Cambridge  Harvard 
Press.  1958)  at  64. 

•  HiLLSMAN,  Strategic  Intelligence  and 
National  Decisions  (1956)  at  29.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  credited  with  developing 
the  plan  eventually  adopted  by  President 
Truman  in  the  Statement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Hoyt 
S.  Vandeaberg.  Director  of  Central  Intelll- 
gence.  reproduced  In  National  Defense  Es- 
tabli.y'iment.  siipra  at  n.  1.  491,  494. 

•  Presidential  Directive  of  1  '22/46,  3  CJPJl 
1080  (1943-48  Comp.).  See  II  Fed.  Reg.  I337 
1339  (2  5  46|;  Kirkpatrick,  Ths  Real  CIA 
(1968)    at  74:   Ransom,  supra  at  n.2,  at  75. 

■  Wl.<;e  &  Ross,  supra  at  n.2,  at  93;  Walden, 
The  C.l.A..;  A  Study  in  the  Arrogation  of  Ad- 
ministrative Powers,  39  Geo.  Wash.  L.Rev  66 
70(1970). 

"Wise  &  Ross,  supra,  at  93:  Walden,  svpra 
at  n.5,  at  70. 

"  Walden,  supra,  at  71. 

»  H  R.  Rep.  No.  2734,  79th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  4 
(1946):  .see,  Walden.  supra,  at  70-72. 

•  50  U.S.C.  5  401  et  seq. 

1"  Rear  Admiral  Roscoe  H.  Hlllenkoeter  be- 
came Its  first  Director  on  September  15,  1947 

"  50  U.S.C.  {  403(c)  (1964) ;  Walden.  supra, 
at  73. 

"50  use.  §  403(c)  (1964):  Ford,  Donovam 
or  OSS.  (Boston,  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  1970) 
at  316-17.  Professor  Walden  notes  that  heads 
of  other  government  agencies  were  author- 
ized in  1950  to  suspend  any  employee  "when 
deemed  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security,"  5  U.S.C.  §22-1  (1964),  but  ths 
broad  authority  granted  to  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  is  paralleled  only  by 
that  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  employees  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  50  U.S.C.  f  833  ( 1964 ) .  Walden. 
supra,  at  74. 

"60  U.S.C.  §403a-§403J  (1964). 

» Id  at  !  403g. 

>'/dat  5  403J(b). 

"  In  other  words,  the  Director  can  spend 
money  from  the  CIA's  appropriations  on  his 
personal  voucher.  The  CIA  Is  said,  however, 
to  have  taken  admimstratlve  measures 
strictly  to  control  Its  expenditures  and  to 
require  a  complete  Internal  accounting  for 
the  use  of  all  Its  funds,  vouchered  or  im- 
vouchered.  Ransom,  supra  at  n.2,  at  81,  263, 
n.5.  See  Dulles,  The  Craft  of  Indilligenci 
(New  York,  Harper  &  Row,  1963)  at  259. 

"60U.S.C.  5  403(h). 

" Id.  at  S  403(d)  (5) .  See  e.g.  Hearing  befor* 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  United 
States  Senate,  93Td  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  on  Nom- 
ination of  William  E.  Colby  to  be  D.CJ.,  at 
14.  19. 

i»  Wise  &  Ross,  supra,  n.2  at  94-5:  Ma«- 
chetti  &  Marks,  The  CI.A.  and  the  Cult  or 
Intelligence  (New  York,  Knopf.  1974)  at  22- 
23.  According  to  one  authority,  the  NSC  gave 
the  CIA  responsibility  for  "political,  psycho- 
logical, economic  and  unconventional  war- 
fare op>eratlons."  Harry  Rositzke.  "America's 
Secret  Operations:  A  Perspective,"  53  For- 
eign Affairs  334,  341  (1975).  The  CIA's  real 
role  Is  therefore  spelled  out  In  a  series  of 
top-secret  NSC  directives  ("NSCIDs").  Mar- 
chettl  &  Marks,  supra,  at  323.  The  fact  that 
the  Director  participates  In  NSC  meetings 
suggests  that  the  scope  of  Agency  operations 
may  be  largely  self-determined.  Hanson. 
supra  at  n.2,  at  82. 

="  According  to  Marchettl  &  Marks,  supra, 
at  22.  this  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
secret  National  Security  Council  Director, 
NSC  10/2. 

*' Marchettl  &  Marks,  supra,  at  23. 

*Id. 

^Id.  at  58;  see  Schwartzman,  infra  at  n.86, 
at  493n.l. 
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!'  Id.  at  78-9. 

BNew  York  Times,  Dec.  22, 1974.  p.  1,  col.  8. 
On  December  29,  1974  au  ex-agent  was 
quoted  as  describing  his  Infiltration  of  the 
Students  For  A  Democratic  Society  as  one  of 
a  number  of  CIA  agents  sissigned  to  spy  on 
iuti-war  groups  In  New  York  between  1968 
«:id  1872.  He  stated  that  the  Agency  had  sup- 
plied him  with  psychological  assessments  of 
more  than  forty  mdlvlduals  to  be  used  in 
comiectlon  with  this  spymg.  New  York 
Times,  Dec.  29,  p.  1.  col.  1. 

In  San  Diego  a  former  CIA  official.  Dr.  Mel- 
viu  Crain,  who  resigned  to  1959  and  is  now  0. 
professor  of  political  science,  recalled  an 
Agency  practice  of  opening  the  mail  of  Amcr- 
iran  citizens  who  were  corresponding  with 
relatives  or  frieuUs  in  Russia,  a  practice  al- 
leged to  have  started  In  the  summer  of  1953. 
New  York  Times,  Jan.  8,   1975.  p.  24,  col.  1. 

A  few  days  later  Ralph  Stein,  au  ex-Army 
intelligence  agent,  described  how  be  bad 
briefed  CIA  officers  on  radical  activities  i;i 
1967,  and  how  they  seemed  already  familiar 
with  the  literature  and  Uie  personalities  oi 
the  left-wing  movement.  New  York  Time.*, 
Jan.  11,  1975,  p.  II,  col.  4. 

-■  New  York  Times.  Jan.  16,  1975,  p.  1,  col.  1 

"New  York  Times.  Jan.  5,  1975,  p.  1,  col.  8. 

^'Jerrold  L.  Walden.  Proselytes  for  Es- 
pionage—The CIA  aiid  Domestic  Fronts."  19 
J.  Pub.  L.  179.  183.  (1970).  Michigan  SUte 
University  was  alleged  to  have  received 
$5,354,352.75  for  n  public  administration  and 
law  enforcement  program  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  W^alden,  svpra.  et 
181-183. 

^As  quoted  In  Walden.  supra  at  n.28,  bt 
185. 

''Id.  at  185-188. 

■^1  Id. 

^Id.  at  185. 

'° Marchettl  and  Marks,  sii-.ta,  ai  6U. 

•'Id.  at  51. 

^Id. 

»Tixe  House  Committee  on  Expendiiureb 
in  the  Executive  Departments  reported  that 
the  provision  "prohibiting  the  agency  from 
having  the  power  of  subpoena  and  from  exer- 
cising internal  police  powers,  provisions  not 
included  in  the  original  blU  nor  In  S.  758, 
were  added  by  j'our  conomlttee."  H.R.  Hep. 
No.  961,  80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1947).  p.  4. 
(Emplia.sis  supplied.)  Still  another  version 
of  the  functions  to  be  prohibited  to  the  CIA 
was  set  forth  in  a  suggested  redraft  of  S.  758 
offered  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  01 
the  United  States  which  provided  that  the 
CIA  was  to  have  "uo  police  or  law-enforce- 
ment functions  and  no  domestic  counter- 
Uttelligence  functions."  Hearings  tyn  S.  758 
before  tlie  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services, 
United  States  Senate.  80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
{1947),  Pt.  3,  p.  555  (hereinafter  cited  as  "S. 
758  Hearings")    (Emphasis  supplied). 

''One  possible  "gray  area,"  however,  which 
will  be  considered  hereafter.  Is  the  question 
of  Congress'  intention  In  chargmg  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  with  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure. 

•'Testimony  of  General  Hoyt  Vandenburg 
at  S.  758  Hearing's,  p.  498. 

»/d.  at  497. 

*> Hearings  on  HJi.  2319  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments. United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, 80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  {1947),  p.  559. 

";d.  at  127. 

*-Prora  the  statement  of  Richard  Helms 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Central  Intelligence  on  January  19, 
1975,  as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times, 
January  17.  1976,  (hereinafter.  "Helms  State- 
ment"). 

"Prom  the  report  of  William  E.  Colby  sub- 
mitted on  January  15,  1975,  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  a£  teparted  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  16,  1975,  pp.  30- 
*1  (hereinafter,  "Cotby  Report"). 


**  Helms  Statement,  New  York  Times,  Jan- 
tiary  17, 1975,  p.  10,  col.  4. 

'^Colbp  Report,  New  York  Times,  January 
16.  1975,  p.  30,  col.  3. 

"Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service.;,  United  States  Senate.  93rd  Cong., 
lit  Ses.-!..  on  Nomination  of  William  E.  Colby 
to  he  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  July  2. 
20  and  25,  1973  (hereinafter  "Colby  Hear- 
ing") ,  at  157. 

*■■  Colby  Report.  New  York  Times.  January 
16,  1975.  p.  30,  col.  4. 

-Colby  Report,  Npw  York  Time?.  Jantir.rv 
16.  1975.  p.  30.  col.  3 

'  Colby    Hearing    ai    157;    see    a)-o    CrAhy 
Report,  svpra.  p.  30,  col.  3. 
"Co/by  Hearing,  at  157. 
'  Colby  Report,  supra,  p.  30,  cols.  4  and  5. 
■^  Colby   Report,   supra,  p.    30,   col.   4.   CI. 
Cr.'bi;  Hearing,  at   J  57.   where   the  reference 
Is  t.T  •  foreigners  terjp.,rarily  vdthin  the  U.S." 
The  operfitlon  of  C-A  agents  among  emigre 
group.^  in  this  country  has  reportedly  been 
terminated.  Hearing.;  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatione,  United  States  Senate. 
93rd  Cong  .  1st  Sess..  on  Nomination  of  Rich- 
ard Helms  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran  and  CIA 
International  and  Domestic  Actirities,  Feb- 
ruary 5  and  7  and  May  21,  1973,  ^herelnafter 
■HeUns  Hearings' ) ,  at  C4. 
'-'  Colby  Report,  supra,  p.  30,  col.  3. 
■■•'  Colby  Hearing  at  157.  This,  presumably. 
Includes  CIA  "proprietaries"  such  as  Pacific 
Corporation.  Air  America.  Air  Asia,  etc.  See 
Marchettl  &  Marks,  supra,  at  1.34-153. 
■"Id. 

'■  Colby  Report,  .si' pro,  p.  SO,  col.  4. 
•  Id.  This  function  .stems,  Mr.  Colby  states, 
fiom  the  Director '.^  responslblHty  to  pro'ect 
luielligence  sources  and  methods. 
"  Colby  Hearing  at  26. 

■"Colby  Report,  supra,  p.  30,  col.  5.  See 
also  Colby  Hearing,  at  24.  Cf.  Helms  state- 
ment that  CIA  was  not  Involved  In  investi- 
gations of  the  anti-war  movement  because 
"It  seemed  to  me  that  was  a  clear  violation 
of  what  our  charier  was."  Helms  Hearings 
at  43. 

'"Colby  Report,  supra,  p.  30,  col  6.  But 
at  his  confirmation  hearing.  Mr.  Colby  had 
said  that  the  authority  of  "the  CTA  did  not 
extend  to  collecting  intelligence  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens abroad  who  do  not  appear  to  be  in- 
volved with  the  activities  or  foreign  govern- 
ments or  foreign  Institutions,  Colby  Hearing 
at  23. 

"  Colby  Report,  supra,  p.  30.  col.  5.  At  his 
confirmation  hearing,  Mr.  Colby  referred 
to  this  area  of  activity  In  response  to  ques- 
tions about  the  so-calied  Houston  White 
Hou.se  Plan.  Colby  Hearing  at  157. 
•=  Colby  Hearing  at  157. 
'■'  Colby  Hearing  at  22.  Mr.  Colby  testified, 
however,  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  In 
furnishing  equipment  to  B.  Howard  Hunt. 

••  Colby  Report,  supra,  p.  30,  col.  4.  Mr. 
Helms  agrees.  Helms  Hearings  at  69. 

*■  Colby  Hearing  at  24-26.  See  also  Helms 
Hearings  at  34.  where  Mr.  Helms  states  that 
surveillance  In  this  country  of  people  shuttl- 
mg  between  here  and  Hanoi  is  not  a  function 
of  the  CIA. 

**  Colby  Hearing  at  23.  Cf.  Item  15  under 
Permissible  Domestic  Activities,  supra.  But 
information  regarding  Improper  conduct  If 
obtained  as  a  by-product  of  foreign  Intelli- 
gence activities  is  reported  to  the  FBI.  Colby 
Report,  supra,  p.  30,  col.  6,  CoJby  Hearing  at 
23. 

•'This  Is  not  a  function  of  the  CIA  In 
the  view  of  Mr.  Colby.  Colby  Hearing  at  21. 
But  Mr.  Helms  defended  such  profile  as 
being  authorized  by  the  statutory  provision 
making  the  Dli'ector  responsible  for  protect-^- 
mg  Intelligence  sources  and  methods  from 
unauthorized  disclosure  since  it  Is  "difficult 
to  protect  sources  and  methods  from  dis- 
closure unless  you  know  who  Is  doing  the 
disclosing."  Helms  Hearings  at  63. 

**  Colby  Report,  supra,  p.  81,  col.  2.  Such 
af'sistance  has  been  banned  by  the  CIA  by 


internal  regulations,  but  this  may  have  oc- 
curred not  because  the  activity  was  tlwught 
to  be  unlawful  but  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

••Colby  Re:}ort.  supra,  p.  30,  col.  6.  Until 
1973,  Mr.  Colby  stated,  some  Information  on 
American  dissidents  collected  In  the  United 
States  by  said  cgents  was  furnished  to  the 
FBI.  In  1973.  su<  h  information  was  llmlt«l  tu 
that  collected  abroad.  In  March,  1074.  the 
program  was  terminated,  and  the  Director 
issued  specific  guidance  that  any  collection 
of  coun;er-intelligence  informat4on  on  Amer- 
icans would  take  place  only  abroad  and  onl.v 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  FBI.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Colby  neither  defends  nor  depre- 
cates the  practice  of  Infiltrating  "dissident " 
orpaiiizatlons  to  provide  CIA  sgents  vi-ltli 
cover. 

■■  Colb'i  Report,  .vupra.  p.  30,  col.  o  Mr. 
Colby  reports  that  Information  acquired  wa.-^ 
made  available  to  the  FBI,  Secret  Service  and 
local  police  departments  and  that  this  pro- 
gram was  terminated  In  December.  1968.  But. 
again.  M;-,  Colby  does  not  indicate  whethei- 
in  his  view  these  activities  were  perml.s.;lble 
or  not.  Cf.  with  Mr.  Helms'  testimony  (Helms 
Hearingx.  at  99)  that  attempts  to  involve  tho 
CIA  in  doing  something  about  leaks  and 
dcmom^tratloiis  and  trouble  In  the  srreei.-> 
wers  totally  and  100  percent  resisted. 

•  Colby  Hearing,  at  27-28,  where  Mr.  Colb;,* 
states  that  the  legality  of  such  training  h'- 
the  CIA  might  be  defended.  But  Mr.  Helm-: 
di-agrees.  Helms  Hearings  at  23. 

-Helms  Hearings  at  100-101.  Mr.  Helms 
inought  ihat  since  foreign  embassies  are  ex- 
traterritorial installations,  this  was  a  gra'. 
area  and  it  was  not  clear  whether  or  not  8uc^ 
a  study  was  a  "domestic  activity."  But  based 
upon  the  relations  of  the  CIA  and  RBI  over 
liie  years,  he  said,  it  vould  be  an  FBI  func- 
t'on. 

-Colby  Retmrt,  supra,  p.  31.  cols.  1  and  2: 
New  York  Times,  March  6,  1975.  p.  1.  col  4. 
It  Is  not   clear  whether  Mr.  Colby  thought 
these  activities  were  p.  -mitted  or  prohibited. 
■'Helms  Statement,  New  York  Times,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1975.  p.  10,  coL  1. 
■•  Colby  Report,  supra,  p.  30,  col.  1. 
"  HelTTU,  Statement,  supra,  p.  10.  col    2.  It 
U  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that  as  orig- 
inailv   envisioned,   the  CIA  was  to  be.  pri- 
marily, a  correlator  and  evaluator  of  intelli- 
gence gathered  by  others. 

Mr.  Helms  does  not  know  whether  this 
responsibility  conflicts  with  the  prohibition 
against  the  exercise  by  the  CIA  of  internal 
security  functions,  but  docs  believe  that  it 
creates  a  "gray  area."  Helms  Hearings  at  76- 
77.  Mr.  Colby  beUeves  that  the  provision  gives 
the  Director  only  the  Job  of  identifyUig  a 
problem  but  uo  authority  to  deal  with  it  and. 
hence,  he  sees  less  of  a  "gray  area  in  that  re- 
gard. "  Colby  Hearing  at  25.  A  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  102td)t3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  (S.  2597.  93rd  Cong..  1st 
Ses6.)  woiild  t.ive  the  Director  only  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  plans,  policies  and 
regulation  for  the  protection  of  Intelligence 
sources  and  would  make  It  clear  that  such 
responiibility  should  not  ba  construed  as 
autliorizlng  the  Agency  to  en^jage  m  a;:y 
activity  prohibited  by  the  lirst  iMovlso  o^ 
clause  (3)  (50  use.  403id)(3)). 

"  E.g.  the  Hlsberg  profile,  the  insertion  of 
CIA  agents  into  domestic  "dissident"  groups, 
CIA  investigations  within  the  Oovemment 
of  unauthorized  disclosures  of  classified  in- 
telligence, the  wiretapping  of  telephones  of 
private  American  clUzens. 

'■•Colby  Report,  supra,  pps.  30-31. 
""Colby    Hearing   at    20:    Address    to    ihi- 
Fund    for    Peace    Conference    on    CIA    and 
-Covert  Actions   by   William   E.   Oolbv.   Sep- 
tember   13.    1974    (hereinafter,    "Colby    Ad- 
dress") at  8. 

«  Colbfi  Address,  supra,  at  7-8:  See  Wise  & 
Ross,  supra,  at  147^4;  Marchettl  &  Marks, 
supra,  at  31-32;  AID  Activities  in  Laos, 
Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  US. 
Security     Agreements     and     Commitments 
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Abroad  of  the  Committee  on 
tioru.  United  States  Senate,  9'<*id 
Seas.,  AprU  13.  1972  at  3-4;  St^ff 
pared    tor   Subcommittee   on 
Agreements  and  Commitments 
Committee    on    Foreign 
United  States  Senate.  92nd 
April  1971. 

•=  Hearings     Before     th  e 
Armed  Services,  United  States 
Cong..   1st  Sess..  on   S.   1261. 
1973,  Pt.  Vin  at  5886-5887. 

'^  Colby  Hearing,  supra,  ai   ' 
dress,  supra,  at  6. 

•*  Colby  Address,  supra,  at  8 
"  Helms  Hearings,  ^jtipra.  at  4 
••117    CONO.    Rec:    42.    9294$ 
quoted  In  Robin  Schwartzmati 
sight  of  the  CIA,  7  N.Y.U.  J 
Pol.  493   (1974)   at  499. 

'^  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  8.  1 
"/d.  Former  DCI  Richard 
portedly  testified  to  the  Senate 
tions  Committee  on  January 
the   Nixon   Administration   soi  i 
overthrow  President  Allende 
tlon  In   September,   1970.  New 
Feb.  10,  p.  1,  col.  7. 

In  March,  1973,  William  V. 
charge    of    Clandestine    Operai 
Western   Hemisphere.   te.stlfled 
in.structions  of  Rlcliard  Helms, 
met  with  a  Senior  Vice  Presldeit 
tlonal   Telephone   and   Telegra  )h 
September  29  or  30.   1970,  an< 
series  of  possible  actions  design  ;d 
nomlc  pressure  on  Chile.  Ther  > 
dence  that  these  actions  were 
However,  the  ITT  Vice  Preslden 
the  suggestions  as  follows 
"1.    Banks    should    not 
should  delay  in  doing  so. 

2.  Companies   should   drag 
sending  money,  in  making 
ping  spare  parts,  etc. 

3.  Savings  and  loan  compar 
In    trouble.    If   pressure    were 
would    have    to    shut    their    dt)or! 
creating  stronger  pressure. 

4.  We  should  withdraw  all 
and   should   not  promise  any 
sistance  In  the  future.  Compaii  I 
tlon  to  do  so  should  close  their 

5.  A  lis't  of  companies  was 
Is  suggested  that  we  approach 
dlcated.  I  was  told  that  of  all 
involved,  ours  alone  has  been 
has    understood    the    problem, 
added  that  money  was  not  a 

Hearing  on  ITT  and  Chile 
the  Stibcommittee  on  Multinati^na 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Forei  pr 
United  States  Senate.  93rd 
March-April,  1973,  Pt  I.  at  172 

*  As  qttoted  In  New  York  Tlifie: 
Sept.    17,    1974,   p.    1.   col.    1. 
further  stated: 

Tfs   a  recognized   fact   tha 
as    well     as    presently,    such 
taken  In  the  best  Interests  of 
involved." 

Examples  of  such  covert  actllkrlt 
found  In  Wise  and  Ross,  supra,  i 
the  CIA  Is  described  as  organ  iz 
In   Iran   In    1953    which   overt! 
Mohammed  Mossadegh,  arra 
Oviatemala  In  1954  which 
ernment    of   Jacobo    Arbenz 
that  of  Colonel  E3fego  Monzon 
Diem  regime  to  become  establis|ied 
Vietnam  and  supporting  au 
throw    President   Sukarno    of 
1958. 

The  CIA  Is  also  depicted  in 
Marks,  supra,  at  n.  19  at  27-28 
sisted    Magsaysay's   election   in 
pines  In  1953  and  provided 
in  fighting  the  Huks,  Includin  ; 
psychological  warfare. 

In  addition,  the  CIA  allegedly 
political  activities  in  the  1960 
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forrgn  Rela-      (1960-33),    Brazil    (1962-63).    Zaire    (1960- 
Cong..  2nd      66),  Somalia  (1967-69)  and  Indonesia  (1966). 
report  pre-      Morris.  "Reflections  on  Five  Case  Histories," 
U.S.    Security      unpublished   paper   presented   at   Fund   for 
Abroad  of  the      Peace  Conference  on  CIA  and  Coven  Actions, 
of    the      September  12-13,  1974. 
l-t  Sess..  "50  UaC  1403(d)(5).  Subsections  (3)  and 

.(4)  are  sometimes  also  used  to  Justify  the 
CIAs  covert  activities.  Subsection  (3)  pro- 
vides in  part  that  the  director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting Intelligence  cources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure"  and  subsec- 
tion (4)  provides  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
CIA  "to  perform,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
Lsting  intelligence  agencies,  such  additional 
service.s  oi  common  concern  as  the  National 
Secxn-lty  Council  determines  can  be  more 
efficiently  accomplished  centrally."  Both 
these  functions,  however,  are  explicitly  re- 
lated to  intelligence  gatiierlng  and,  as  Di- 
rector Colby  noted  In  his  January  15,  1975 
report  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, supra,  the  CIA  itself  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  "clandestine  operations  to 
collect  foreign  Intelligence  and  counter- 
intelligence respousibillties"  on  the  one  baud 
and  "covert  foreign  political  or  paramilitary 
operations"  on  the  other.  Colby  Report, 
supra,  p.  30. 

'■'  Address  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  AprU  14,  1971  (text  p.  5)  (re- 
ferred to  In  unpublished  paper  by  David 
Wise  entitled  "Covert  Opeiatlon.s  Abroad:  An 
Overview."  pp.  7-8) . 

-  Colby  Hearing,  at  13  14. 

•  50U.S.C.  5  402(a). 
••50U.S.C.  §  402(b). 
'  50U.S.C.  5  492(b)(1). 

•  50  U.S.C.  §  402(b)(2). 
■■  50U.S.C.  5  502(d). 
'  50  U.S.C.  §  403g. 
■The  theory  that  such  activities  are  not 

legally  exempted  from  the  disclosure  law  Is 
currently  being  advauced  by  Congressman 
Michael  Harrington  in  a  suit  to  enjoin  such 
activities  discussed  infra  at  Point  V. 

""Walden,  svpra  at  ii.  5,  at  84. 

""  Id.  at  82. 

"'■/d.  at83,  n.88. 

'  "National  Security  Act  of  1947,"  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Department,  to  accompany  H.R. 
4214,  p.  3,  as  quoted  in  Wise  &  Rose,  supra. 
at  10. 

'•'Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Senate  Report  No.  239.  June  6,  1947,  U.S. 
Code  Cong.  Serv.,  80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1947, 
p.  1487. 

^''Pub.  L.  93-559,  93rd  Cong.,  S.  3418,  De- 
cember 31.  1974,  88  Stat.  1795. 

'•^The  Committee  on  International  Hu- 
man Rights  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  assisted  in 
-.  Tuesdav,  *^^  development  of  this  report,  believes  that 
President  ^'^'^Sress  should  take  appropriate  action 
to  prevent  the  CIA  from  engaging  in  foreign 
political  operations  and  to  assure  that  the 
CIA  will  confine  its  activities  to  those  Intel- 
ligence-related activities  permitted  by  its 
charter. 

■  See  notes  88  and  89,  supra. 

■  The  Dominican  Crisis,  supra. 
'•/d.  at  550. 
"•51  Stat.  41. 
= '49  Stat.  3097.   Signed  by  Honduras,  El 

Salvador.  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Argen- 
tina. Venezuela.  Urtiguay,  Paraguay.  Mexico, 
Panama.  Guatemala,  Brazil.  Ecuador,  Nica- 
ragua, Columbia,  Chile.  Peru,  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

"-United    States    bilateral    treaties    with 
Ecuador.  BrazU,  Chile  and  Guatemala,  signed 
chottl  and     during  or  shortly  after  World  War  I.  make  no 
i  having  as-     reference  to  intervention  but  provide  that  nil 
the   Philip-     disputes  between  them  of  whatever  nature, 
with  help     will  be  referred  to  arbitration.  See.  e.g.,  Treaty 
the  use  of     for  Advancement  of  Peace  (Ecuador-U.S.A.), 
proclaimed  Jan.  24,  1916:  Treaty  for  Advance- 
carried  on     ment   of  Peace    (BrazU-U.S.A.),   proclaimed 
in  Ecuador     Oct.  30,  1916;  Treaty  for  the  Settlement  of 
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Disputes  (ChUe-U.S.A.),  proclaimed  Jan.  19 
1916.  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  to 
rhe  extent  the  United  States  believes  that 
one  of  its  treaty  partners  has  taken  actions 
which  violate  Us  treaties  with  the  United 
States  (and  such  violations  mav  con.slst  of 
a  number  of  activities,  such  as  expropriation 
of  American  property,  making  agreements 
with  nations  that  pose  a  threat  to  the  secu 
ritv  of  the  United  States,  etc.),  the  United 
States  may  well  be  free  to  treat  said  treaty 
as  abroKHted  and  consider  itself  no  loneer 
bound  by  its  provisions. 

''■'■■  62  Stat.  1681.  The  Treaty  was  ratified  by 
Brazil.  Dominican  Republic,  Panama.  Colum- 
bla,  Honduras,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Nicara- 
gua. Mexico,  and  the  United  States. 

•  2  UST  2394.  The  Protocol  of  Amendment 
adopted  in  1967,  21  UST  607,  does  not  make 
any  substantive  changes  in  re°nrd  to  the 
matters  discussed  herein. 

'    Article  I,  Sec.  8,  Clatise  1. 
'  Article  I,  Sec.  8,  Clause  11. 

"•  Article  I,  Sec.  8,  Clause  12. 

'•"  Article  I.  Sec.  8,  Clause  13. 

■  •  Article  I,  Sec.  8,  Clause  14. 
■  Article  I,  Sec.  8,  Clause  15. 

-  Prof.  Raoul  Berger,  War-Making  by  the 
President.  Cong.  Rec,  February  20  1973 
4568,  4570,  n.  62. 

'  -  If  "  a  war  be  made  by  invasion  of  a  for- 
eign nation,  the  President  Is  not  only  au- 
thorized but  bound  to  resist  by  force  "  The 
Pri^e  Canes.  2  Black  635,  668  (U.S.  1862)- 
see  also  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat.  19  30 
(U.S.  1827):  Mitchell  V.  Laird,  488  F  2d  811 
613-614  (D.C.Clr.  1973). 

'"  Thfi  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1789.  at  318-319  (N.  Farrand  ed  1911) 
(August  17,  1787),  as  reported  in  WUUam 
Van  Alsiyne,  Congress,  The  President  and  the 
Poicer  to  Declare  War:  A  Requiem  for  Viet 
Num.  121  Univ.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev   1    6 

•Article  II,  Sec.  3. 

■  Louis  Henkin,  "Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Constitution,"  (New  York,  The  Foundation 
Press,  1972)  Chapter  n. 

'■■^Mitchell  V.  Laird,  supra,  at  615;  BerJfc  v 
Laird,  429  P.2d  302,  305  (2d  Cir.  1970). 

'Article  II,  Sec.  2,  CI.  2. 

'See  n.  117,  supra. 

''See  n.  116,  supra. 

'  •  See  ns.  81-86,  supra. 

'  '  See  ns.  88  and  89,  supra. 

'  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  present 
procedure,  see  Point  IV,  infra. 

'"Colby  Report,  supra,  p.  30. 

'  Joint  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers  and 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate.  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  on  S.  858.  S. 
Con.  Res  30,  S.J.  Res.  72.  S.  1106,  S.  1142  S. 
1520,  S.  1923,  and  S.  2073.  April  10  11  12 
May  8.  9.  10.  and  16,  1973,  Vol.  2  at  225.  ' 

"•ihe  following  description  Is  adapted 
from  Robin  Schwartzman.  Fiscal  Oversight 
of  the  CIA,  7  N.Y.U.J.  Infl  L.  &  Pol.  493 
(1974). 

"'Schwartzman,  supra,  at  495-96. 

'-'  Id.  at  496-97. 

'•  7f/.  at  497.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  Subcommittee  is  called  a  Special 
Group,  rather  than  a  Subcommittee,  because 
each  Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  particular  appropriations  bill, 
and  there  is  no  separate  appropriations  bill 
for  IntelUgenr-e  services.  Id.  at  497. 

^^  Id. 

"'Id.  at  497-500.  The  House  subcommittee 
apparently  conducts  a  more  thorough  re- 
view than  the  Senate  Subcommittee. 

'"  frf.  at  497-98. 

"  /cf.  at  501. 

'  •  50  U.S.C.  §5  403a-403J  (1964) . 
"50  U.S.C.  §403f. 

'50  U.S.C.  M03J(a). 

'  Several  legislative  corollaries  to  this  con- 
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gtltutlonal  requirement  are  found  In  Title  31 
of  the  United  States  Code. 
Section  529,  for  example,  provides: 

"No   advance   of   public   money   shall    be 
made  in  any  case  unless  authorized  by  the 
appropriation  concerned  or  other  law." 
Section  628  similarly  states : 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  la'w.-,  sum.s 
appropriated  for  the  various  branches  of  ex- 
penditure in  the  public  service  shall  be  ap- 
plied solely  to  the  objects  for  wMch  they  are 
respectively  made,  and  for  no  others." 
A  third  proviKion  which  the  1949  Act  appears 

to  make  Inapplicable  is  §  627 : 

"No  Act  of  Congress  passed  after  June  30, 
1906.  shall  be  construed  to  mnke  nn  appropri- 
ation out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  or  authorize  the  execution  of  a  con- 
tract involving  the  payment  of  money  in  ex- 
cess of  appropriations  made  by  law,  unless 
such  Act" shall  in  specific  terms  declare  au 
appropriation  to  be  made  or  that  a  contract 
may  be  executed." 

'"Stanley  Putterman,  Touard  Legiislatire 
Control  of  the  CIA.  4  N.Y.U.  J.  Infl.  L.  & 
Pol.  431  (1971),  at  451. 

"■^Letter  to  Hon.  Millard  E.  Tydlngs, 
Feb.  11,  1949,  printed  in  S.  Rep.  No.  106,  81st 
Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1949).  2  U.S.  Cong,  and  Adm. 
News  1399  (1949).  as  quoted  in  Putterman, 
supra,  at  452. 

'"95  Cong.  Rec.  1944  (1919)  as  quoted  In 
Putterman,  supra,  at  452. 

"See  Note  "  The  CIA's  Secret  Funding  and 
the  Consdtutior."  84  Yale  LJ.  608  (1975)  at 
619. 

"'Schwartzman,  supra  at  n.l35,  at  507. 
Both  the  intelligence  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  ."Vrmed  Services  Committee  and  that 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  are  composed  of  senior  members  of  the 
full  committees  and  which  together  per- 
form most  of  the  oversight  function,  have  be- 
come increSLsingly  active  since  1971.  In  that 
yev  the  House  subcommittee  was  disbanded 
and  the  Senate  subcommittee  did  not  meet. 
After  the  House  subcommittee  was  recon- 
stituted under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep. 
Luclen  Nedzl,  Ms.  Schwartzman  reports,  based 
on  information  received  from  counsel  to  the 
committee,  that  It  met  nine  times  in  1972,  24 
times  in  1973,  and  17  times  in  1974.  The 
Senate  subcommittee  on  the  other  hand,  held 
only  two  formal  meetings  during  the  93rd 
Congress,  although  it  met  Informally  a  num- 
ber of  other  times,  and  occasionally  reviewed 
CI.^  spending  In  great  detail,  according  to  a 
committee  staff  member.  See  Schwartzman, 
supra  at  508-509. 

"-Schwartzman,  supra,  at  502-507. 

'"Items  In  the  Combined  Statement  are 
listed  by  appropriation  heading  and  there  is 
no  item  for  the  CIA.  Money  transferred  to 
the  C3A  Is  listed  the  same  way  as  money 
routinely  transferred  between  agencies — i.e. 
listed  as  a  transfer  without  specifying  the 
destination. 

'-'This  section  wes  enacted  in  1894.  A  1950 
statute,  31  U.S.C.  5  66b(a),  provides  for  co- 
operation by  all  executive  agencies  In  the 
prepai-ation  of  the  Secretary's  report: 

(a)  rhe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prepare  such  rerorts  for  the  Information  of 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  public 
Bs  win  present  the  results  of  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Government:  Provided, 
That  there  shall  be  Included  such  financial 
ilita  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  may  require  In  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Budget  or  for  other  pur- 
poses of  the  Bureau.  Each  executive  agency 
shall  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
such  reports  tnd  infonnatlon  relating  to  Its 
financial  condition  and  operatloiw  as  the 
Secretary,  by  rules  and  regulations,  may  re- 
quire for  the  effective  performance  of  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section. 

"»SOU.S.C.  ?403J(b). 

"•  2  Parrand,  ed.,  "The  Records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  1787'   (1911)    (hereafter 


Farrand)  at  61'3-19:  see  also  O.  Hunt  and 
J.B.  Scott,  eds.,  "The  Debates  in  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787,  Reported  by  James  Madi- 
son" (1920)  (hereafter  Hunt  and  Scott  )at 
566-67.  Mason's  fear  was  shared  by  Patrick 
Henry  who  argued  at  the  Virginia  debates  on 
the  Constitution  that  the  Statements  and 
Accounts  Clause  did  not  provide  sullicient 
protection  against  government  secrecy,  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  bill  of  rights.  3  J. 
ELLIOT,  Debates  on  the  Federal  CoN-STrru- 
TioN  (1836)    (hereafter  Elliot)   at  462. 

'•■2  Farrand  at  619:  Hum  and  Scott  at 
5f.G. 

'  ■' 3  ElUot  at  459. 
■  Id.  at  460. 

•'At  least  two  lonusM-ntators  have  also 
rejched  this  conclusion.  See  Schwartzman. 
supra,  at  522;  Note,  The  CIAs  Secret  Fund- 
ing and  the  Con.ttitntion,  supra  at  n.  150,  at 
611-15  and  622-23. 
'  3  Elliot  at  459. 

-  The  "Historical  Note"  accompanying  this 
statute  remarks  that  Congiess  in  several 
years  prior  to  and  including  1925  appro- 
priated money  specifically  to  be  used  pur- 
.-.iiant  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"^■A  statute  more  broadly  framed  but  not 
cited  by  the  Governme.a  Is  31  U.S.C.  5  529d 
which  provides: 

"A  certificate  by  tlic  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms stating  the  amount  of  an  expenditure 
made  from  funds  advauced  and  certifying 
that  the  confidential  nature  of  the  trans- 
action involved  renders  it  inadvisable  to 
specify  tlie  details  thereof  or  Impracticable 
to  furnish  tlie  payee's  receipt  shall  be  a 
siuTicient  voucher  for  the  sum  expressed  to 
have  been  expended." 

E-vcn  this  statute,  however,  requires  a  .sep- 
arate certificate  and  explanation  for  each 
expenditure,  whereas  50  U.S.C.  §403J(b)  Is 
framed  in  the  plural  and  does  not  require 
a  wiitten  explanation  by  the  Director,  thus 
allo'.\ing  him  to  Include  a  number  of  ex- 
penditures In  one  certificate. 

'Note,  The  CIA's  Secret  Funding  and  the 
Constitution,  supra  at  n.lEO,  at  633. 

'vTlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  an 
example  of  an  agency  related  to  the  national 
security  whose  budget  Is  made  public  In 
^ome  detail.  Including  the  amount  spent  on 
"objects  of  a  confidential  nature."  Sec  Note, 
The  CIA's  Secret  Funding  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, supra,  at  618.  Whether  the  CIA  budget 
should  be  published  in  the  same  manner  Is  a 
question  for  Congress  to  consider.  However, 
Mr.  Colby  has  stated  that  publication  of  tte 
total  CIA  budget  would  not  threaten  the 
uatlonaJ  security,  except  Insofar  as  trends 
in  intelligence  expenditures  discernible  after 
several  years  might  reveal  changes  in  priori- 
ties. Testimony,  Pixnd  for  Peace  Conference, 
September  13,  1974,  at  47. 

"■■See  Note,  Standing  to  ^ue  for  Members 
of  Congress,  83  Yale  L.  J.  1665  (1974)  at 
1684. 

'"'  These  bases  were  not  considered  sulB- 
cient  by  the  Second  Court,  however,  in  a 
suit  to  challenge  the  United  States  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia,  Holtzman  v.  Schlesinger, 
484  F.2d  1307  (2d  Ctr.  1973). 

'■'Report  of  the  Civil  Righto  Committee. 
Military  Surveillance  of  Civilian  Political  Ac- 
tivities: Report  and  Recommendations  for 
Congressional  Action,  28  Record  of  the  As- 
sociation of  tlie  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
651  (October  1973). 

""The  decision  in  United  States  v.  Rich- 
ord.son.— U.S.— ,  41  L.  Ed.  2d  678  (1974) ,  hold- 
ing that  plaintiff  taxpayer  lacked  standing  to 
challenge  that  provision  of  the  statutes  reg- 
ulating the  CIA  which  allows  the  Agency  to 
account  for  expenditures  solely  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Director,  Indicates  the  difficulty 
which  private  citizens  will  have  In  question- 
ing other  actMtles  of  the  CIA. 

"*  A.  prerequtette  to  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions on  CIA  employees  who  violate  the  law 
would  be  a  clearl'v  drav.'n  statute  setting  out 


precisely  the  actions  prohibited.  Such  sanc- 
tions under  other  statutes  relating  to  gov- 
ernment employees  have  included  the  im- 
position of  fines,  18  VS.C.  5  §209,  219,  432, 
435-437,  765.  1385,  1901-1913.  2075;  removal 
from  office.  18  UJ3.C.  55  437,  1001.  1905.  1808. 
1912.  1913;  31  U.S.C.665;  forfeiture  cf  pen.siou 
benefits,  6  UJ5.C.  Si  8312-8316;  and  discipli- 
nary action,  5  U.S.C.  5  552. 

'  '  Theae  provisions  appear  in  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  5  U.S.C.  5  552,  as  recently 
amended  over  President  Ford's  veto. 

'  -  93d  Congress,  1st  Sess.  (1973)  :  H.R.  2486, 
2572,  75S6.  9347,  9370,  9511,  9686.  10,363. 
1 1.054.  93rd  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  (1974):  H.R. 
13.798.  15,2;i!5.  15.845.  16.388.  93rd  Cong.,  2nd 
Se.H:..  (1974)  :  fc.  1547.  2597.  3707.  4019;  H.  Bes. 
1231.  1232,  1441.  93rd  Cong.,  is'v  Sess.  (1973)  : 
S.  Con.  Res.  23. 

'  In  H  R.  9511.  the  CIA  is  prevented  from 
engaging  In  police  tj^ie  of  law  enforcement  or 
Internal  security  operations;  and  from  pro- 
viding BKSistanoe  to  any  Federal,  State  or 
police  agencies  unless  written  approval  of  an 
oversight  subcommittee  of  Congress  (Appi'o- 
prlations  and  Armed  Services)  Is  given. 

'■'  TliLs  bill  provides  for  rather  widespread 
dissemination  of  data  to  congressional  com- 
mittees, but  without  adequate  safeguards  n-- 
to  security  Information. 

^~  Colby,  Report,  supra,  at  p.  31. 
■  Pub.  Law  93-579,  93rd  Cong.,  Dec.  31, 
1974.  43  U.S.L.W.  148  (Jan.  21,  1975).  Under 
this  statute,  the  Executive  could  order  that 
CIA  files  relating  to  the  national  defense  be 
treated  as  exceptions.  ThUB,  the  separate 
exemption  for  all  CIA  files  appears  unneces- 
sary, and  .should  be  ^iven  careful  reconsider- 
ation. 

i~  The  CIA's  charter  exempts  from  this 
requirement  only  expenditures  for  "objects 
of  a  confidential,  extraordinary  or  emergency 
nature."  50  U.S.C.  s403J(b).  See  discussion 
in  Point  IV.  supra. 


LEAVE  or  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  conrent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Teactje  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McPall  < .  from  July  30  through  Au- 
gust 1.  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unaniinous  consent,  peiim&&ion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  eiitei'ed.  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Hacedokn),  to  revise  and 
extend  theii'  remark.s,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) : 

Ml-.  BiESTER,  for  5  minutes,  toda>'. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Du  Pont,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuppE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Archer,  for  5  minutes,  on  August  1, 
1975. 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  for  15  minutes,  on  Au- 
8ust  1.  1975. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clancy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kasten.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  'Van  Deerlin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cornell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Drinan,  for  20  minute  =,  today. 

Mr.  Rees,  for  5  minutes,  tqday. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  10  min 

Mr.  Adams,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes, 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for 
today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 
utes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzttc,  for  40  minutes 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for 
today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Micliigan,  for 
today. 

Mr.  Early,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes 
1975. 


ites,  today, 
today. 

boday. 
today, 
today, 
min  ites,  today. 

x)day. 

0  minutes, 

mintites.  today, 
for  5  mln- 

today. 
5  minutes, 

5  minutes, 


oday. 
August  1, 


0  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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By  unanimous  consent 
revise  and  extend  remarks 
to: 

Mr.  Koch,  and  to  include 
material  on  House  Concuir 
tion  198  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and 
extraneous  material  and  cer 
in  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.   Hechler  of  West  Vlr 
to  include  extraneous  mateiial 
Committee  of  Uxe  Whole  on 
today. 

Ms.    Holtzman,    and    to 
traneous  material,  notwithstindin 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pa 
Record  and  is  estimated  by 
Printer  to  cost  $3,892. 

(The  following  Members  • 
quest  of  Mr.  Hagedorn),  and 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  inst^ice 

Mr.  Frey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  inst|ince« 

Mr.  Snyder  in  three  i 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  four  Instsmcis 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  Instances 

Mr.  Kasten  in  two  instances , 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  CoNTi. 

Mr.  Orasslet. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Ketchttm  in  two  instance 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  SEBELnis. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  In  four  la«ftar|ce5 
Mr.  Sarasin. 
Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu4ett6 

(The  following  Members 
Quest  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Indlanfi 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instilnces. 
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to 
gi"anted 


the  re- 
>.  and  to 


Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  HARRIHGTOir. 

Mr.  Matsuwaga. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  McCormack  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Russo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  t-.vo  in- 
K^ances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Hightower. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Ms.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OHara. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Ml.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fascell. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2209.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide special  procedures  for  the  acquisition 
of  failing  banks  or  bank  holding  companies 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  banks  or  bank 
holding  companies  in  emergencies;  to  the 
Commirtee  on  Banking.  Currency  mid  Hoii.";- 
ing. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  tlie  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8714.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8597.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 


H.R.  2559.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  certain  provisions  of  law  pro- 
Tiding  for  Federal  agency  safetv  programs 
and  responslbUlties,  to  provide  for  cost-ofl 
living  adjustments  of  Federal  executive  sal- 
arie.-i.  and  for  otlier  piirpo.se.i. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow to  file  a  resolution  and  report 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard 


CIRCUMSTANCES   RESULTING   IN 
ADJOURNMENT 

'Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  v.as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  obvious  that  the  House  would  have 
liked  to  have  voted  on  this  measure  to- 
morrow. That  is  the  usual  course  of 
events  \\here  a  rule  could  be  passed  by 
a  majority.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  that 
situation  will  not  occur. 

From  my  previous  parliamentary  in- 
quiry to  the  Chair,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
there  is  no  parliamentary  procedure 
whereby  this  legislation  can  be  brought 
before  us  tonight.  Prom  the  speech  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
it  is  obvious  to  me  that  at  least  as  of 
now,  unless  he  has  a  change  of  heart, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  not  call  his  committee  into  session 
to  consider  this  matter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  ou 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Fiiday,  August  1,  1975,  at  10  o'clock  am. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  refen-ed  as  follows: 

1514.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  ou  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  during  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1976,  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  the  Federal  CivU  Defense  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2281(h));  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1515.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Conuniseion,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed regulation  pertaining  to  accounts  used 
to  support  the  activities  of  Federal  office- 
holders, pursuant  to  section  316(c)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  a» 
amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-233) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1516.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  state  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  foreign  assistance  obli- 
gations for  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  655(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tions 3B(e)  and  40(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

1517.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  text  of  an  international  agree- 
ment proposing  a  modification  in  the  terms 
of  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by  Chile, 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1518.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  author- 
ize appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1519.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  final  report  and 
recommendations  on  the  2-year  daylight  sav- 
ing time  experiment,  pursuant  to  section  4, 
Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1520.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act;  to  the  Commltteee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1521.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  modify  the 
requirements  for  coordination  between  the 
medicare  program  established  by  that  title 
and  the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  7887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-428).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  8800.  A  bill  to  authorize  in 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration a  Federal  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  designed  to 
promote  electric  vehicle  technologies  and  to 
demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
electric  vehicles;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-439).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  8757. 
A  bill  authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  prosecution  of  projects  in  certain  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-440).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6346.  A  bill  to  make  permament  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-441). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1558.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Gemot  M.  R.  Winkler;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-429).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  3815.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Joseph  J.  Andrews  (Rept.  No.  94- 
430) .  Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  3816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  A.  Townsley;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-431).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  3817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Billings  Gazette,  the  Idaho  Statesman,  the 
Indeper.dcnt  Record,  the  Newspaper  Agency, 
Utah  State  Press  Association,  Inc.,  Arizona 
Daily  Sun,  and  Williams  News;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-432).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4825.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
George  C.  Lee.  U.S.  Air  Force  (Rept.  No.  04- 
433).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
V/hole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4829.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Leah  Maureen  Anderso"..  (Rept.  No. 
94-434).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: H.R.  5752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucie 
Stein  (Rept.  No.  94-435).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  6156.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Walma  T.  Thompson  (Rept.  No. 
94--436) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary:  H.R.  6512.  A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  certain  postmasters  charged 
with  postal  deficiencies  (Rept.  No.  94-437) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joyce 
Ann  Farrlor;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-438).  Referred  to  the  Committe  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC   BILLS  ANP  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  9086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code    to   provide.   In   certain 
cases,  for  the  reimbursement  of  veterans  for 
costs    incurred    by    them    for    flight    school 
course    work   for   private    pilot    licenses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  9087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  any  lncrea.se  in  Pos- 
tal Service  lockbox  rental  rates  in  effect  on 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   EuaERG,   Mr.    Florio,   Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Holland,    Mr.    Long    of    Maryland, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Milford,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy   of    New    York,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
ScHULZE,    Mr.    Snyder,    Mr.    Treen, 
Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr. 
Young    of    Florida,    and    Mr.    Hub- 
bard) : 
H.R.   9088.  A  bill   to   authorize   the   101st 
Airborne  Division  Association  to  erect  a  me- 
morial In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 


environs;    to  the  Conimii'r-   on  Howse  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  P.ejss,  Mr.  Fithian, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia.   Mr.   Mitchell  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.   Mr.   Harrington,   Mr. 
Baldus.  Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
McHogh) : 
H.R.  9089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rurdl  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California.  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.    RiNALDO,    Mr.    Thompson,    Mr. 
TRA:iLER,     Mr.     Vicorito,     a7id     Mr. 
Scheueb)  : 
H.R.  0090.  A  bill  to  amend  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  A;t  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
age of  certain  psychologi.stb'  services  i:nder 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits program  established  by  part  B  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Steiger     of     Wisconsin,     and     Mr. 
DELur-ci  : 
H.R.  C091.  A  bill   to  provide  that  certain 
unemployment  compensation  funds  may  be 
used    for    repayable    loans    to    the    Virgin 
Islands;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself  a.:d  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. )  : 
H.R.  9092.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
free  choice  of  individual  employees  to  form, 
join,  or  a.ssLst  labor  orgauizatious,  to  refrain 
from  such  activities;  to  the  Comniittee  on 
Eduoation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  lilmself,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  9093.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  in  civil 
actions  where  the  United  States  is  a  plain- 
tiff, a  prevailhig  defenda.it  may  recover  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other  reason- 
able litigation  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     CRANE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mrs.  Holt,  and 
Mr.  Waggonnzr  )  : 
H  R.  9094.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  professional  stand- 
ards review  organizations  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;    Jointly    to    the    Committees    on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  9095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

H.R.  9096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  clarify  the 
regulatory  authority  under  that  act  over 
vitamins  and  minerals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     EDGAR     (for     himself,     Mr. 
MoAKLEV,  and  Mr.  Rtrsso)  : 

H.R.  9097.  A  bill  to  designate  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress as  members  of  the  National  Security 
Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bie- 
STER,  and  Mr.  Rooney  )  : 
H.R.   9098.   A   bUl   to  provide  for  certain 
additions  to  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Carr)  : 

H.R.  9099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 

Revenue  Act  of  1956  relating  to  the  highway 

trust  fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 
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By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTOM  ( for  himself. 
Mr.   Anderson  of  muiols,   Mr.   An- 

NUNZIO.    Mr.     CONABLE,    MT.    THOMP- 
SON. Mr.  Cleviland.   IJIr.  Brasimas. 
Mr.    QtriE.    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Van 
Deebun,  Mr  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Rosz.  Mrs.  BoGcs.  Mr.  floHN  L.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  iiiSK,  Mr   Pep- 
per,   Mr.    Matsunaca,    Mr.    Long    o( 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Moaki.bt,  Mr.  youNO 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Eckhasdt.  Mr.  Ran- 
CEL,  and  Mr  Mineta)  : 
H.R     9100.    A    bin    to    provlce    for    public 
financing  of  congressional  election  campaigns 
by  amending  .subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code    of    1954:    to    the   qoinnil'-'ee    on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.   PHILLIP  BLRxdN    (for   him- 
self.  Mr.    .Anderson   of   IUi:;nLs.   Ms. 
Abzttg.     Mr.     Adams,     lilr.     Addabbo. 
Mr.  Ambro.  Mr.  Anders 3n  of  Callfor 
nla.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ndrth  Carolina 


Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Ashley.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr, 


Badillo.    Mr.    Baldus.    Mr.    Barrett. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Mr.   Bedell.  Mr.  Benttez.  Mr. 
Bebglano.    Mr.    Biestei;.    Mr.    Bing- 
ham.   Mr     Blanchard.    Mr.    Blouin, 
and  Mr.  Boland)  : 
HR.  9101.  A  bill  to  provide   for  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  electKm  campaigns 
by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the   :nternal  Rev- 
enue Code   of    1954;    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTciN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bonkcr.  Mr.  BowEN,  l.lr.  Breckin 


Mr.    BaooM- 


Mr.    DoMi- 
Danielson, 


RIDCE.    Mr.    Brodhead.    

riKU).  Mr.  Brown  of  CiUfornla.  Mr. 

BtTRKE      of      Massachusetts.      Mrs. 

BiTRKE  of  California,  v:.t.  Carr.  Mrs. 

Chisholm,    Mr.    Clat. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  mine  Is.  Mr.  Con- 

TERs.  Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Cornell.  Mr. 

Cotter.    Mr.    Couchlin, 

NICK    V.    Daniels.    Mr 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  de  LJi-go.  and  Mr! 

Derrick) 

H.R.  9102.  A  bill  to  provide  :  or  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  electlc  n  campaigns 
by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the  1  nternal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.   PHILLIP  BLTITCJN    (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Anderson   of 
Dices.    Mr.    Downey    o 
Mr.  Dkinan,  Mr.  DrNC.iN  of  Oregon, 
Mr.    DU    Pont.    Mr.    Ed^ar,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards   of    California, 
Mr.    Emery.    Mr.    Esch. 


t.    Mrs.    Fen- 
Plorio.   Mr. 


MAN.    Mr.    Evans   of    cjolorado,    Mr. 
Fascell.   Mr.    Fauntro 
WICK.   Mr.   PisHBR,   Mr 
Folxy,  Mr.  PoBD  of  T<  nne&see,  Mr. 
Ford    of    Michigan,    M-.    Porsythe, 
Mr.  Fraser.  and  Mr.  Giaimo) 
HJl.  9103.  A  bUl  to  provide  lor  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  election  campaigns 
by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of    1954;    to  the   Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURToIn  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Anderson  of  Illtnols,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Gltde.  Mr. 
Hall.  Mr.  Hanlet.  Mr,  Hannatord. 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  H.\ri  ington.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Hastings.  ]Jix.  Hayes  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 


Helstoski,  Mr.  Hillis. 
Ms.    Holtzman,    Mr. 

Howard.  Mr.  Howe.  Mr. 


HtTOHEa,  and  Mr.  Httng,  ite  )  : 
HR.  9104.  A  blU  to  provide  lor  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  election  campaigns 
by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


Dakota.  Mr. 
AuCoin,  Mr. 


Illinois,   Mr. 
New    York. 


Mr.     ElLBEBC, 

Mr.    ESHLE- 


Hr.  Holland, 
:  Iorton,    Mr. 

'.  HtTBBARD,  Mr, 


By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON    (for  him- 
self.  Mr    Anderson   of  Illinois,   Mr. 
Jacobs,    Mr.    Jenbette.    Mr     John- 
son  of   California.    Mr.    Karth.    Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mrs.  Keys.  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.    Kbebs.    Mr.    LaFalce.    Mr.    Lec- 
cett.  Mr.  Lchma.n.  Mr    Llvitas.   Mr. 
LmoN.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  Mr. 
?.IrCLOSKET.     Mr.  McCormack,     M.-. 
McDade.  Mr,  McEwE.N.  Mr.  McIIugh. 
Mr.     McKay,     Mr.     McKinney.     Mr 
Madican,  and  .Mr  MAOtnRF  i  : 
H.R    9105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  congres-lonal  election  campaigns 
by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the  Int   rnal  Re\ - 
enue   Code    of    1954;    to    fie    Co:iimittpe    cii 
HouFe  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON'  i  for  aiinself, 
Mr.   Anderson   of   Ililnoi.s.   Mr.   Ma-'- 
zoLi,   Mr.    Mfeds.    Mr.   MLLCntR,   Mr 
Metcm-je.    Mrs.    Meyner.    ^tr.    Me.-- 
viNSKY,   Mr    MiKVA.   Mr.   Miller   of 
California.  Mr.  Mu.ls.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr  MncHELL  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MoFFTTT.  Mr.  Moorhe.\d  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.     Myers     of     Peun.sylvasja,     Mr. 
N'EAL,     Mr.     Nix,     Mr.     Nolan,     Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Obehtxr.  Mr   Obey,  and 
Mr    Ottinger  i  : 
HR,    9106,    A    bill    to    provide    for    public 
financing    of     congressional     election     cam- 
paigns by  amending  subtitle  II  of   the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration, 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.    Patterson    of    California.    Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.      Peyser.      Mr.      Pressler.     Mr. 
Preyer.    Mr.    Pritch.ard,    Mr.    Rails- 
back.    Mr.    Rees.    Mr.    Regula,    Mr. 
Reuss.    Mr.    Richmond.   Mr.    Riegle, 
Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.     RoNCALio,     Mr.     Rooney,     Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Roush, 
and   Mr.    Sr   Germain): 
H.R.    9107.  A    bill    to    provide    for    public 
financing    of    congressional     election    cam- 
paigns by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PHILUP  BURTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  San- 
TiNi.  Mr,  Sarasin,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Scheuer,      Mr.      Schneebeli,      Mrs. 
SCHROEDER.       Mr.       Seiberling,       Mr. 
Sharp.   Mr.    Simon,    Mr,   Slack.   Mr. 
Smith    of    Iowa.    Mr.    Solarz.    Mrs. 
Spellman.    Mr,    Stark,    Mr     Stokes. 
Mr.    SrcTDDS.    Mr.     Symington.    Mr. 
Traxler.    Mr.    TsoNCAs,    Mr.    Udall. 
Mr.   Vandeb  Veen,  Mr.   Vanik.  and 
Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.R.    9108.    A    bill    to   provide    for    public 
financing    of    congressional    election    cam- 
paigns by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House   Administration. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  ( for  himself. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  IllLnois.  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
WHiTEHrRST,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Ms.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  Fithian)  : 
HR.    9109.    A    bill    to   provide    for    public 
financing    of    congressional    election    cam- 
paigns by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
HR.  9110.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  provisions 
of  Federal  law  prohibiting  the  transmission 
m  interstate  commerce  of  threats  to  Injure 
an    Individual:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiclarv. 


By  Mr.  FISH: 
H  R  9111.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change  in 
tiie  suitu-s  of  any  member  of  the  urafornjpjj 
services  who  is  in  a  mlsolng  status  under 
chapter  10  of  title  37.  UiUted  States  Code 
u:itll  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord 
of  January  27.  1973.  have  been  fully  complied 
with,  and  for  other  purpo  Cc,  to  the  Comnjit- 
tte  Mil  .^rmed  .Services. 

H  R.  9112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Co.smetlc  Act  to  esubllsh 
cert.i;n  limitations  re  pectlng  the  authority 
of  il'.e  Secretary  of  Health.  Educuion.  and 
Welfare  to  regulate  vi'amins  a.d  mii'ieraLs 
under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
'he  CommittL-e  on  Interstate  a. id  Foreigi: 
C'lmnierce. 

By  Mr.  FR.\SER  (fjr  h.in-jU  and  M.- 
BirsTEHi  : 
H  R.  nil3.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1661  of 
title  :38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
entitle  vet.rans  to  2'.,  months  of  eduoatlonli 
ai.5ist.i nee  for  each  month  of  service  on  ac- 
tive duty  a  .d  to  extend  the  maximum  en- 
titlement to  iuch  asstst.tnce  to  45  months: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteran.i'  .^.Tairs. 

By   Mr.   FREY    (for   himself.   Mr.   By- 
ron. Mr.  Bkeaux.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr 
Cederberg.   Mr.    Fascell.    Mr.   Pind- 
lEY.    Mr.    Fithian,    Mr     Goldwates 
Mr.    LrrroN.    Mr.    McCormack.    Mr! 
McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Peppeh, 
Mr.     Rdnnels.     Mr.     Shipley.     Mr 
Stratton.      and      Mr.      Young     oJ 
Florida)  : 
HR  9114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions .\ct  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcastint; 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  i, f or  hhiisei:  and  Mrs. 
Meyner)  : 
HR.  9115.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Dbtrlct 
of  Columbia  government  to  enter  Into  and 
to  amend  compacts  between  the  District  and 
a  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.   GUDE    (for  himself,   Mr.  Jef- 

For.DS,  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr    Hannaford. 

Mr.   Carr.    and    Mr.   Cleveland)  : 

H.R   9116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 

States  Code,  to  Increa.se  to  90  days  the  period 

before  an   election  during  which  a  Member 

of.   or    Member-elect    to,    the   Congress   may 

not  make  a  mass  mntUng  a.s  franked  mall  if 

such  Member  or  Member-elect  Is  a  candidate 

In  such  election;   to  the  Committee  on  Pos' 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for  hlm^oU.  Mr, 
Carter.  Mr.  Dlncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr  Symington,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
MiKVA.    Mr.    Price,    and    Mr.   Sifel- 

MAN)  : 

H.R.  9117.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X\an  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  nursing  salary 
cost  differential  which  is  presently  allowed 
in  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  in- 
patient nursing  care  for  purposes  of  reim- 
bursement to  providers  under  the  medicare 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFNER  (for  hlnvclf  and  Mr. 
Preyer) : 

HR.  9118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  substances  from 
a  retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 

HR.  9119.  A  bill  to  require  filing  of  domes- 
tic food  price  Impact  statement  In  connec- 
tion  with  exports   of  U.S.   commodities;   to 
the   Committee  on   International   Relations. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN : 

H.R.  9120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransportatloiL 
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By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for   him.~elf. 
Mr.  Steelman.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Pat- 
TERso.N    of   California.    Mr.   Hughes. 
Mrs.  Meyner.  and  Mr.  Helstoski): 
HR    9121.  .K  bill  to  require  candidates  lor 
Federal  oirice.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
otficers  and  einplo;, ees  of  the  United  States 
lo  file  sl^-itemeii..s  with  liie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  income  and  finan- 
cial transa' i.oiu.;   jointly  to  llie  CommitTf-. 
on  the  Judiciary,  and   Standards   of  om^i.il 
Conduci. 

By  Mr    LIT  TON 
H-R.  9122   A  bill  to  e.-tabli^h  a  Dcji.'.:  tiiit-ni 
of  Educatio;i:  to  the  Committee  on  O'vein- 
nient  0;)efallons. 

By  Mr    McKINNEY: 
H.R,  9123,  A  bill  to  provide  for  u.  \'cte;-iiiis' 
.Wministratlou    ou' patient    clinic    in    Puir- 
fleld   County,   Conn,;    to   the   Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs, 

Bv  Mr  MIKVA: 
HR,  t)124,  A  bill  to  aniend  title  II  of  tne 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State,  under 
Its  .section  218  agreement,  to  t^rminp.'e  so- 
cial security  coverage  for  State  or  local  po- 
licemen or  firemen  (on  at  least  1  years  aii- 
vance  notice i  v-.ithciil  affecting  the  coverage 
of  other  public  employees  who  may  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  covera!,;e  group  (and  to  per- 
mit the  reinstatement  of  coverage  for  such 
other  employees  in  cert.iln  cases  where  the 
group's  co\erage  has  previously  been  termi- 
nated); to  the  Committee  on  Wa\s  ruid 
Means. 

H.R.  9125.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Fetieral 
regulatory  acencies  and  to  cause  the  sell- 
destruct  "of  certain  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  their  sticces.sor  agencies  after  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  9126.   A   bill   to   authorize  the  e.  tab- 
lishment  of  the  Eagene  O'Neill  National  His- 
toric  Site,    and   for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHE.\D  of  California: 
H.R.  9127.  .\  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954    (relating  to 
definitions  of  surviving  spouse  and  head  of 
household);   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER   (for  himr,elf,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo.   Mr.    Carr,    Mr.    Doivii.nick    V. 
Daniels.   Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hech- 
LER  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Koch.     Mr.     Lagomarsi.no     and     Mr. 
Lloyd  of  California)  : 
H.R.  9128.  A  bill  to  require  prior  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ,<n  the  export 
of  certain  grains:    to  'he  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By    Mr.     PEYSER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
LujAN,    Mr.    McDadf,    Mr.    McHugh. 
Mr.     MoAKLFY.     Mr.     Moorhead     of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Motti..  Mr.  PErpER. 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Stratton.   Mr. 
Vander  Vefn.  and  Mr.  Kochi  : 
H.R.  9129.  A  bill  to  require  prior  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  ex- 
port of  certain  grains;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Regula.  Mi'.  Roe,  Mr. 
RooNEV,  Mr.  Bos  Wilson.  Miv  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Baldus,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hannaford.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm. Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Mr.  Obey)  : 
H.R.  9130.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  education  of 


the  Indian  people  by  Improving  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian  health  pro- 
grams and  encouragitig  maximum  partici- 
pation of  Indians  in  such  programs,  and 
lor  other  pf.rposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affair^. 

By  Mr  RISENHOOVER 
H  R.  9131.  .\  bill  to  gratit  ptimaneut  case- 
meiits  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  Uac  of  boat  docks  and  similar  structures 
on  certain  property  of  the  Unitod  Std,tes  in 
mo  State  of  Oklahoi.ia;  to  the  Committee  on 
i  ii'jlic  Works  and  Transportation 

Bv  Mr    ROONEY  i  f or  himself.  .Mr,  Bf> 
tiEM,   Mr,  Carney,  and  Mr.  Drinan  i  : 
il  R.  9rJ2    A  bill  to  improve  the  reliability, 
.safety,  anci  energy  efficiency  of  railroad  trans- 
portation,  and   to  reduce   unemployment   by 
providing  funds  lor  work  in  repairing,  res;or- 
ing.  rehabilitating,   and  improving  essential 
■j-.-iilro.-,d  roadbeds  and  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  ROUSH  i  for  himself,  Mr.  Aspin. 
-Mr,  Carr.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hutc  iiiN- 
.SU.S-.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylv.tnia. 
Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Traxler,  and  I^Ir. 
Cornell) : 
HR-   9133.   A   bill    lo   amend   the   Regional 
P.ail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  co  authorize 
the  discontinuance  of  service' and  abandon- 
ment of  certain  lines  of  railroad  and  to  re- 
quire the   Con.solidated  Rail   Corporation  to 
provide  rail  service  over  certain  light  deii.sity 
lines,  and  for  other  ptirposes.    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (by  request)  : 
H.R,  9134,  A  bill  to  provide  for  Family  Fi- 
nancial Centers,  and  for  other  purpoocs;    to 
the    Committee    on    Banking.   C'nrency    and 
Housing. 

By  Mr,  SCHNEEBELI: 
H  R.  9135.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Re',  enue  Code  oi  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatmer.f  of  the  cancellation  of  certain  Fed- 
eral loans  made  to  individuals  in  the  case  of 
Certain  disa=ters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Cy     Mr.     SYMMS     (for     him.>clf.     Mr. 
Dir-KiNsoN.  Mr.  McDonald  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Ketchum.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Stei- 
GER   of  Arizona,   and   Mr.   Moorhead 
of  California)  ; 
HR.  9136.    A    bill    to   repeal    the   Occupa- 
tic/iial  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
HR.  9137     A   bill   to  protect   against  using 
Federal  funds  to  undefmine  Federal  stand- 
ards of  employment:    to   the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr,  WHITEHURST: 
H.R,  9138.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code:    to   the   Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H,  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia: 
HR.  9139  h  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  locally  recruited  teachers  In  the 
granting  of  overseas  differentials  and  allow- 
ances, revise  the  method  of  establishing  the 
compensation  of  overseas  teachers,  and  for 
other  puiposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Otf.ce  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Yot  NG  of  Florida)  : 
H  R.  9140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion made  to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  a  surviving  spouse  with  an 
annuity  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan, 
during  periods  when  the  person  entitled  to 
such  pay  Is  unmarried;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HR.  9141.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code   in  order  to  provide  for 


the  reduction  in  survivor  aiiimities  ri.der 
the  survivor  benefit  plan  by  reason  of  F'Hial 
security  benefits  based  on  military  service 
only  If  such  benefits  are  in  fact  received 
by  the  survivor;  to  the  Comnuilec  on  .^rn■rd 
Services. 

By  Mr   BOB  WILSON  (for  himsell    .Mi- 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Fishlk. 
Mr    Lagomarslno,   Mr    Saniini.   Mr 
Snyder,   and    Mr.   Taylor    of    Noiili 
Carolina)  : 
H.R    9142.   A  bill   to  iii.thori/e  rccompiitn- 
tion  at  age  GO  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  sei'. - 
ices  whose  retired  pay   is  computed   on   tiie 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary  1,   1972.  and  for  other  purpo:?e.'';    to  th" 
Coinmittee  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr   BOB  WILSON  if'-r  himself    Mr 
Burke    of    Florida.    Mr.    Edwards    l  f 
California.  Mr   LaFalce.  Mr.  Hanna- 
loPD.   Mr.   Hlin.-",   Mr    Patterson   of 
California.  Mr.  Lloyd   of  California, 
and  Mr,  Melcher  >  : 
H  R   9143.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change  »n 
the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uniformed 
services   who   is   in    a   mis^.n^!   status    under 
chapter   10  of   title   37.   United   States  Code. 
until  the  provisions  of  th"  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cord  of   January   27.    1073.    have   been    fully 
complied   with,   and   for   other   purposes:    t,-) 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr   WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr   Koch, 
Ms   Abzuc,  Mr   Addabbo.  Mr  Badillo. 
Mr,  Brown  of  California.  Mr    John 
L,     Burton,     Mr.     Cleveland.     Mr. 
CoNTE.    Mr.    CoNYERS.    Mr.    Downey 
of     New     York.     Mr.     Eilberg.     Mr 
Fithian,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr    Harring- 
ton. Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr    Howard,  Mr.  Jenrette.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords,   Mr.    Lehman.    Mr.    LoNfi    of 
Maryland.     Mr      ^!IT^HELL     rf     Nc'a 
York.    Mr,    Mitchell    of    ^!arvluMd. 
Mr.   Ottinger   and   Mr,    Pattison   of 
New  York )  : 
HR,  9144,  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  34  and 
•35  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In 
order   to    entitle   veterans    and    widows    atid 
surviving  children  of  veterans  to  a  maximum 
of  45  months  of  educational  assistance;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr,  WOLFF  (for  himself  Mr   Koch. 
Mr,   EocAR,   Mr,   Edwards   of  Califor- 
nia. Mr,  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Han- 
naford. Mr,  Mdttl.  ^!r,  Murtha.  Mr, 
Pepper.  Mr,   Price,  Mr,   Rangei.  Mr 
Rodino.  Mr,  Roncallo,  Mr,  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Seiberling. 
?.'r.      SoL^R7.     Ms.      Speliman.     Mr. 
Walsh.   Mr    Charles  H    Wilson   of 
California.  Mr   Wirth.  ATr.  Won  Pat. 
and  Mr  Yatf.on  )  : 
HR   9145.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  34  and 
35  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in 
order   to   entitle   veterans   and   widows   and 
surviving  children  of  veteran":  to  a  maximum 
of  45  months  of  educational  assl.stance:   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Ms   Abzug. 
Mr  Addabbo,  Mr.  BAin  lo.  Mr  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  John  L.  Burti->n. 
Mr.     Cleveland.     Mr.     Cohen.     Mr. 
CoNTE.    Mr     CoNYEHs     Mr.    Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Eilbfrg.  Mr   Fith- 
ian.   Mr.    Eraser.    Mr     Oilman.    Mr. 
Harbington.    Mr.   Hechler    of    V/est 
Virginia.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr    Jenrette. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.    MrrcHELL    of    New    York,    Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  and  Mr    Ot- 
tinger) : 
H.R.  9146.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  supplemental  tuition  allowances  for 
certain  veterans  pursuing  educational   pro- 
grams;   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 
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By  Iti.  WOLFF  (for 
NKT,  Mr.  Edoa»,  Mr 
fomla.  Mr.  Ford  of 
H4NNAyoRn,  Mr.  Motti. 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
PER.  Mr.  Price.  Mr 
DiNo,     Mr.     Roe.     Mr 
Mr.    SriBCRLrN-G.     Mr 

SPELLMAN.    Mr.    STtrDtlt 

Mt.  Charles  H.  Wn-3o 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr 
H.R.  9147.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  providi  i 
ment  of  supplemental  tuition 
certain  veterans  pursuing 
grams;  to  the  Committee  on  V 
By  Mr.  WOLFF  ( for 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Badii^ 
of  California.  Mr.  Jo 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
YEBS,  Mr.  Downey  of 
Etlbesc,   Mr.   FrtHiAN, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  He 
RETTK,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Long   of   Maryland. 
Ohio,   Mr.   Mitchell 
Mr.  MiCHELL  of  Mary 
TiNG£R.  and  Mr.  Peppe^ 
HJl.  9148.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  provide  couns, 
veterans;  to  permit  acceleratu  .. 
educational  a&slstance  paymen  £ 
to  revise  the  criteria  for  _^^-. 
credited  courses;  and  for  other 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  A£ 
By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for 
NXT,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr 
fomla.   Mr.   Ford   of 
Hannaford.  Mr.  Motti, 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Range] 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal 

LINO,  Mr.  SOLARZ,  Ms. 

Walsh,  Mr.  Charles 
California,  Mr.  Wirth, 
and  Mr.  Tatron)  : 
H.R.  9149.  A  bUl  to  amend  t 

States  Code,  to  provide 

veterans:  to  permit  acceleratkn 
educational  assistance  paymen'  a 
to  revise  the  criteria  tor  _^^-. 
credited  courses;  and  for  othe' 
the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  9150  A  bill  to  amend  t 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
upon  the  request  of  a  city  wltl 
of  3  million  or  more  such  city  : 
natfrd  as  a  health  service  area, 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Forel ; 
By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for 
Fraser,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Mr.    Baoillo.    Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Eilberg 
Mr.    OuDE,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechlei  ; 
glnla,  Mr.  Howard, 
McKiNNET,       Mrs. 
MoAKUKT,   Mr.   Nix, 
Mr.  RoDiNO) : 
HJt.  9161.  A  bUl  to  provide 
to  Investigate  and  render 
ommendations   with   respect 
and   appeals   of  employees   ol 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for 
Randall,  and  Mr 
HJl.   9153.   A  bill   to  amenc, 
Property  and  Administrative 
1949  to  permit  the  donation 
plus  personal  property  to  the 
lie  purposes,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Government 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  9153.  A  bill  granting 
Congress  to  the  New  Etampshin 
terstate   Sewage    Waste 
Compact;  to  the  Committee  on 
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•  of  California. 
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■Jew  York,  Mr. 
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By    Mr.    CORNELL    (for    himself    Mr. 

Benttez.  Mr.   Brown  of  California, 

Mr.  CoNTET.s,  Ms  Jordan.  Mr.  Rifgle, 

Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Seibfrling,  and  Mr. 

Vander  Vffn)  : 

H.R.   9154.   A  bill   to   ainend   the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1954.  the  -Surial   Security 

Act.  and  other  la'.vs  to  provide  effective  v.-el- 

fare  reform   by  replacing  public   assistance 

and  food  stamp.s  with  a  sy^em  of  allowanres 

aiid  refundable  credlis.  and  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Way3  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DENT    (for   him^^elf   and    Mr. 
Erlenborni : 
H  R   9155.  A  bill  to  pro\icle  for  persion  re- 
form. f<-.r  State  and  local  public  service  em- 
ployee';: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
I  abor 

Ev    Mr.     DRIN.\N     (for     hlmseir,    Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Vtrgliila.  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H  R   9156.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty under  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  ajid 
for  other  purpose;-;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  9157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
S.^enlc  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  90G)  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.   9158.  A   bUi   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  cancellation  of  certain  Fed- 
eral loans  made  to  Individuals  In  the  case  of 
certain  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  CONYEBS,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Eilbebg, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Hechlek 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Nix. 
and  Mr.  Thompson)  : 
H.R.  9159.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  to 
assure  Increased  supplies  of  natural  gas  at 
reasonable  prices  for  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kabth,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Blan- 

CHARD,    Mr.    SlEBEBUNG,    Mr.    MATStr- 

NAGA,  End  Mr.  Riegle)  : 

H.R.  9160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Federal 
payment  of  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  which  are  attributable  to  serv- 
ices performed  by  certain  employees  of  State 
or  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HJR.  9161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  computa- 
tion of  the  level  of  price  support  for  tobacco; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  9162.  A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
golf  course  facilities  at  the  Naval  Surface 
Weapons  Laboratory  by  individuals  not  In 
the  employ  of  the  laboratory;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HAGEDORN: 

H.R.  9163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excess 
profit  tax  on  the  income  of  corporations  en- 
gaged in  oil  production  and  refining;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  9164.  A  blUto  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  which  presently  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  aid  thereunder  with  respect  to  de- 
pendent children  of  unemployed  fathers  in 
cases  where  such  fathers  are  receiving  un- 
employment compensation,  and  to  restore 
the  provisions  making  payment  of  such  aid 
In  those  cases  optional  with  the  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 

H.R.  9165.  A  bill  to  establish  Judicial  prac- 
tices and  procedures  to  protect  constitu- 
tional rights  and  liberties  Involved  in  the 
disclosure  of  records  of  private  communica- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

H.R.  9166.  A  bill  to  provide  standards  for 


treatment  of  fuel  adjustment  clauios  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   HETNZ    (for   him=e'f  and  Mr 
Vigor  iTO)  : 
H  R.  9167.  A  bill  to  authori?e  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  beach  ero.;lon  control  project  for 
Prosqne  Iste  Peninsula.  Erie,  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
n^''Tr-  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
By   Ms,   HOLTZ.MAN    (for   herself,  Mr 
RoDiNo.  and  Mrs.  Fenvvick»: 
H.R.  9168    A  bill   to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Uiited  Stales  Code  to  prohibit  certain  fonas 
of  economic  coercion  based  on  religion,  race 
na'ior.al  origin,  sex.  or  certain  other  factors 
to  U.e  Cominluce  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania- 
H  R.  9169  A  b;:i  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
.^ct  of  1969  to  extend  for  an  additional  2 
years  the  application  of  a  certain  transitional 
rule  relating  to  taxc-  on  acts  of  self-dealin" 
between  private  foundations  and  dlsqtiallfled 
persons;  to  t!-,e  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.- 

By  Mr.  KETCHL"M: 
H.R.  9170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  making  retroactive  any  exemption  Is- 
sued under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Ba:-.kiiig,  Currencv  and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    KETCHUM    for    himself,   Mr. 
Jenrette,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of     Texas.     Mr.     WHirEHtmsT,    Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr, 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Qitde,  Mr. 
de  Lugo.  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 
H  R   9171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
luiental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  authorize  certain 
revenues  from  leases  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf   to   be   made   available   to  coastal 
States;    Jointly    to   the   Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,      and      Merchant      Marine     and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms,  Aazvc, 
Mr.  Bapcus,  Mrs.  Bcjbke  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Carr,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.   Eckhardt,   Mr.   Edgar,   Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
GtTDE,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rrcss, 
Mr.     Recula,     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mrs. 
Spei.lman,    Mr.    Waxman,    and    Mr 
Weaver)  : 
H.R.   9172.  A  bill:   Urban  Bikeway  Trans- 
poriaUon  Act  of  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Trartsportatlon. 
By  Mr.  LITTON: 
H.R.  9173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from  IM 
coverage  certain  patients  employed  by  insti- 
tutions primarUy  engaged  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  the  aged,  or  the  mentally  111  or  defec- 
tive;   to    the   Committee   on   Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  ( for  himself,  Mr 
TEAGirE,  Mr.  Mosher,  and  Mr.  Gold- 

WATLR  )  : 

H  R.  9174.  A  bill  to  e.stabllsh  a  research  and 
development  program  leading  to  advanced 
automobile  prototypes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H.R.  9175.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  geographic  boundaries  of  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Federal  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
FrrHiAN,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Nolaw, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  and  Mr.  Thompson)  : 
H.R.  9176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to    prohibit    undue    concentration    In    the 
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energy-producing  Industries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,    Mr.    Hannaford,    and    Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland) : 
HR    9177.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain  exemptions   from  its  disclosure  re- 
Quirenieuts,  to  provide  guidelines  and  limita- 
tions for  classifying  official  information:   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  9178.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a 
new  medicare  supplement  option  under  the 
Federal  employees  health  benelils  program, 
and  to  provide   a  Government  contribution 
to  the  subscription  charge  for  an  employee 
or  annuitant   enrolled   in   such   new   option 
equal    to    100    percent    of    the    subscription 
charge  up  the  maximum  dollar  contribution 
the  Government    makes   toward   the   health 
Insurance  of  any  employee  or  annuitant  en- 
rolled  lor   high   option   coverage   under   the 
Government-wide  plans;    to  the  Connnitfe? 
on  Post  Office  and  Clvil  Servi<e. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  9179.  A  bill  to  impose  an  excels  prof- 
its tax  on  the   Income   of   corporations   en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  for  a  limited  period:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself.  Mr  .AvCoin. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr, 
Deewinski.  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr.  Hun- 
gate.  Mr.  MosHER.  Mr.  R<jf.  and  Mr. 
J.  William  Stanton  i  : 
H.R.   9180.   A   bill   to   amend   ihe   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19,54  to  increase  ilic  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
to  allow  an  estate  tax  dedtictlon  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  certain  farm  or  business  in- 
terests held  by  the  decedent,  and  to  provide 
an  alternate  method  of  valuing  certain  real 
property    for    estate    tax    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Teague,    Mr.    Mosher,    Mr.    Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota,  Mr.   Beard   of   Rhode   Island, 
Mrs.      Burke     of     California,      Mr. 
Burgener,     Mr.     Carr.     Mr.     Cleve- 
land.   Mr.    CoBMAN,    Mr.    Coughlin, 
Mr.   Dellums,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   du 
Pont,    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
California.       Mrs.       Fenwick,      Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lent, 
and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
H.R.    9181.    A    bill    to    authorize    in    the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration a  Federal   program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration   designed   to 
promote  electric  vehicle  technologies  and  to 
demonstrate    the   commercial    feasibility   of 
electric     vehicles:     to     the     Connnittee     on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 
H.R.  9182.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  tne  De'">artment  of  AgrictUture, 
to  compile  information  and  annually  re- 
port to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  anti- 
trust enforcement,  market  structure,  and 
state  of  competition  in  the  food  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MURTHA    (for    himself,    Mr 
Hechler     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 
Kemp,'  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Dent,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
H.R.  9183.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the   Secretary    of    Transportation    to    carry 
out  a  demonstration   project  for  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  between  Buffalo,  N.Y..  and 
Princeton,    W.    Va.;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public    Works    and    Transport.itlon. 
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By    Mr.    BYRON     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Barrett,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  McDonald 

of  Georgia,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Moor- 

iTFAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Randall, 

and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H  J  Res.  604.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Isstte  a 
proclamation  designating  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1975.  as  National  Saint  Elizabeth 
Seton  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H  J.  Res.  605  Joint  resolution  to  save  the 
great  whales  from  extinction  by  amending 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to 
impose  an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all 
foreiijn  enterprises  eng.iged  In  commercial 
whaling:  Jolnily  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Mar:ne  and  Fisheries,  and  Ways 
ni'd  Mean-^. 

■^       ij'r.      FINDLEY       (for      hliiL-elf.      Mr. 

ZAniocKi.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr. 

Yatp.c.n.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Ryan. 
,  Mr.   CHARi.f.';   Wilson   of   Texas.   Mr 

RiFGLE.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr'-. 

MEYNi.R.    Mr.    BiESTFR.    Mr.    Adams. 

Mr.      Andscpson      of      Illinois.      Mr. 

Bolting.     Mr.     Lujan,     Mr.     Mat- 

.suNAGA.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

Pepper.    Mr.    Price.    Mr.    Qute,    Mr. 

RUDINO.     Mr.     SCHNFEBELI,     Mr.     SiS'-C. 

and  Ml'-.  Sullivan)  : 
H.J    Re-,.  G06.  Joi:it  re.solutlon   to  call  aa 

.Atlantic   Convention;    to  the   Committee   o:i 

liiternational  Relations. 

Bv  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  ANDLRSON  of  California. 
Mr.  Ahpin,  Mr.  ArCoiN,  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Blouin.  Mrs. 
Boocs.  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Cederberg.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia )  : 
H  J.  Res,  607.  Joint   re.'^olution  to  call  au 

Atlantic  Convention:    to   the  Committee   on 

International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself,  .Mr. 
Kngltsh.  Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado.  Mrs  Fenwick,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Frenzfl.  Mr.  Fulton.  Mr. 
GiAiMO.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Goodling, 
JTr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Hail. 
Mr.  Hannaford.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  H.vyes  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Hf.i.nz,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Horton, 
and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
H.J.  Res.  608.  Joint  resolution  to  call   an 

Atlantic   Convention;    to  the  Committee  on 

International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HOWE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jone;^ 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ketchum.  Ms. 
Keys,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of  M.vryland,  Mr. 
McCloskev,  Mr,  McHugh,  Mr. 
MiKVA.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr. 
Mo.ss,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Neozi,  Mr 
Nowak.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.  Freyer,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Rees.  and  Mr.  Regula)  : 
H.J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resolution  to  call   an 

Atlantic   Convention:    to  the  Committee   on 

I:i.tern.^tlonal  Relations. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiiVALDO.  Mr.  RisfiNHOovLR,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Rn  PL.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Sti- 
HERLINC,  Mr.  Stliger  of  V»'ls;ou..iii. 
Mr.  TiioMPsoN,  Mr.  Thonf,  Mr. 
UnAiL.  Mr.  Vander  Vlen,  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst)  : 
H.J.  Res.  610.  Joint  resolution  to  call  a:i 

Atlantic  Convenllon;   to  the  Committee  ci 

InteriMtjonal  Relations. 


By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H.J.   Res.  611.   Joint  re.solutlon   to  desig- 
nate the  square  dance  as  the  national  dance 
of  the  United  States:   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    TRAXLER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RUPPF,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Huckfs.  Mr. 
Coughlin.  Mr.  Vigorito.  Mr.  Clfvi- 
land.    Mr.    EviNS   of    Teune.;sce,   Mr 
Hanley.    Mr     J.    William    Stanton, 
Mr.     Myers     of     Pennsylvania.     Mr 
Thone,  .Mr.  McHuGH,  iir.  Gude,  Mr 
Roberts.    Mr.    Ginn,    Mr.    Fithian. 
Mrs.  Mevner.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.    Blanchard,    Mr.    Schulze,    Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr  Shipley)  : 
H  J.   Res.  612.   Joint  resolution   to  require 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to   conduct    an    investigation   to   determine 
whether    antitrust    violations    are   occurring 
In  the  manufacture  or  marketing  oX  replace- 
ment home  canning  lids,  and  for  other  pnr- 
po.-es:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution   to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
Stateo   to  issue   a  proclamation  designating 
September    17   as   Constitution   Day;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  15  of  each  year  as  Bill  of  Rights 
Day;    to   the   Commit ite  on  Post  Office   and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.   615.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to    the   Constitution   of   ths 
United  States  relating  to  the  term  of  Office 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By     Mr.     CRANE     (for     himself,     Mr 
Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Howe)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  372.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that   a 
special  postage  stamp   be   Issued  commem- 
orating 200  years  of  free  enterprise  In  the 
United   States:    to  the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   HUNGATE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Adams)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   373.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  review  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.  Res.  664.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   to   allow 
Members  to  hire   additional  staff  members 
to    assist    them    in    connection    with    their 
membership    on    standing    committees    on 
which  they  serve;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.    COCHRAN    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Lott)  : 
H.  Res.  665.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
United   States   should    not   establish   diplo- 
matic or  economic  relations  with  Cuba:  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr    ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.    Res.    666.    Resolution    authorizing    the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  meet;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs  BOOGS: 

H.R.  9184:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Harmon  Wallace  Jones;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 

H.R.  9185.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Tingalon  Baguyos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv. 
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By  Mr.  SARASIN: 
H.R.  9186.  A  bUl  for  the  r4llef 
BulUey;    to   the    Commlttes 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


AMENDMEN':^ 


promulg  ited 
shal 


or  ler 


ji 


ott 


throui  ;h 


Under  clause  6  of  rul; 
posed  amendments  were 
follows: 

HJt.  7014 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Oljlo 
Page  223.  Immediately 
"or  by  rule" 

Page  223,  line  11,  strike 
and  all  that  follows  down 
Ity"  on  line  12. 

Page  224,  line  21,  Insert  " 
efficient  rate  of  production" 
ter  "rate". 

Page  225,  strike  out  line 
follows  down  through  line 
and  re-number  the  subsequent 
cordlngly. 

Page  224,  Insert  Immediately 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(f)    Regulations 
effective  under  this  Act 
feet  until  midnight  June  3C , 
thorlty   to  promulgate   and 
tlons    and    to   Issue    any 
Act,  and  to  enforce  under 
regxilatlons  and  any  such 
midnight  June  30.  1980,  but 
shall  not  affect  any  action 
ceedlngs.  civil  or  criminal 
termlned  on  such  date,  nor 
proceeding  based   upon  any 
prior  to  midnight  June  30, 

Page  246,  line  6,  strike  ou 
that  follows  down  through 
on  line  8  and  insert  In  lieu 

Page  246,  line  13,  strike 
■U  that  follows  down 
line   16   and  insert  In  lieu 
three-year  period". 

Page  250,  line  9,  strike  ou 
marks. 

Page  250,  Immediately  aftei 
following  : 

"(d)  No  authority  may  b( 
der  this  section  unless — 

"(1)  the  President  has 
Houses  of  Congress  a  plan 
elude  a  written  Justification 
atlon  for  the  exercise  of  sucl. 
Buch  plan  has  been  approved 
by  each  House  of  Congress 
with  the  procedures  specified 
of  the  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1975,  and 

"(2)   after  such  approval, 
dent  has  found   that   the 
authority  Is  required  by  sever^ 
Interruption  or  by  the 
program,  and  has  submitted 
in  accordance  with  section 
request  to  implement  such 
neither  House  of  Congress 
(or   both   Houses   have 
quest    In    accordance    with 
specified  in  section  751  of  sudh 

'•(e)    Within    180   days   aftir 
enactment  of  this  section,  the 
transmit  to  Congress  a  plan 
the   mandatory   gasoline 
program  required  by  this 
dent  may  at  any  time 
plans." 

Page  267,  strike  out  line 
follows  down  through  line  12 , 
reniomber   the   subsequent 
Ingly. 

Page  285,  strike  out  the 
table  immediately  preceding 


XXin,  pro- 
submitted  as 


aft4r  line  10,  Insert 


}ut  the  comma 
author- 


tl  rough 


r  the  maxlmimi 
mmedlately  af- 

!1  and  all  that 

36  on  page  230 

sections  ac- 


and  made 

remain  In  ef- 

1980.  The  au- 

amend  regula- 

under    this 

section   5   such 

expires  at 

such  expiration 

pending  pro- 

not  finally   de- 

any  action  or 

act  committed 

1980." 

Not"  and  all 

the  first  "the" 

thereof  "The". 

"during"  and 

'section"  on 

thereof  "for  a 


"1985  and  thereafter 

Page  385,  line  8,  strike 
that  follows  down  through 


out 
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of  David  D. 
on   Merchant 


after  line  17 


the  quotation 

line  9,  add  the 

exercised  un- 

suljmltted  to  both 
:ilch  shall  in- 

and  substanti- 
authority  and 

by  a  resolution 
in  accordsince 
In  section  752 

and  Oil  Policy 

(A) 


ei  erclse 


Inten  tational 


751 


'I  as 


the  Presl- 

of  such 

energy  supply 

energy 

:o  the  Congress 

of  such  Act  a 

plan,  and   (B) 

disapproved 

)    such   re- 

;he    procedures 

Act. 

the   date  of 

President  shall 

with  respect  to 

savings 

The  Presl- 

additlonal 


appn  'vcd 


all<  cation 
seel  ion 


tram  mit 


17 


and  all  that 
Page  265,  and 
sections   accord- 
foil  iwlnt;  from  the 


ine  1: 
28.0." 


tnd 


"an"  and  all 
on  line  II. 


Page  286,  line  3,  change  the  comma  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  period  on  line  6. 

Page  286,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  3  on  page  287,  and 
re-number  the  subsequent  paragraph  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  288,  line  23,  strike  out  "one"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ".5". 

Page  288,  line  23,  strike  out  "which"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "gallon"  on 
line  24. 

Page  289,  line  3,  strike  out  "excess"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "penalty". 

Page  319,  line  18,  strike  out  "If"  and  all 
that  follows  thereafter  down  through  line 
2  on  page  320. 

Amendment  to  title  IV:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  IV:  "Strike  out  the 
necessary  number  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  IV:  "Strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  IV:  "Strike  out  the 
penultimate  word." 

Amendment  to  title  V:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  V:  "Strike  out  the 
necessary  number  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  V:  "Strike  out  the 
penultimate  word." 

Amendment  to  title  V:  "Strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  VI:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  VI:  "Strike  out  the 
necessary  number  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  VI:  "Strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  VI:  "Strike  out  the 
penultimate  word." 

Amendment  to  title  VII:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  VII:  "Stlrke  out  the 
necessary  number  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  VII:  "Strike  out  the 
requisite  niunber  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  VII:  "Strike  out  the 
penultimate  word." 

Amendment  to  title  VIII:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  VIII:  "Strike  out  the 
necessary  number  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  VIII:  "Strike  out  the 
reqttislte  number  of  words." 

Amendment  to  title  VIII:  "Strike  out  the 
penultimate  word." 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

On  page  356,  line  6,  Insert  the  following 
new  Title  and  renumber  subsequent  Titles 
accordingly: 

TITLE  VIII— COAL  GASIFICATION  AND 
LIQUEFACTION  DEVELOPMENT 
Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  assistance  to  private  in- 
dustry for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
one  or  more  facilities  for  the  liquefaction  and 
gasification  of  coal.  In  order  to  effectuate 
such  program,  the  Administrator  may  make 
loans  and  issue  guarantees  to  any  person  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  commercial 
operation  of  facilities  designed  for  the  lique- 
faction or  gasification  of  coal. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans  or 
issuing  guarantees  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  (A)  the  tech- 
nology to  be  used  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
loan  or  guarantee  is  made  or  issued,  (B)  the 
production  expected,  (C)  reasonable  prospect 
for  repayment  of  the  loans. 

(2)  In  making  such  determination,  the 
Administrator  is  to  give  preference  to  proj- 
ects which  would  provide  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  depressed  areas  and 
increase  competition  within  the  coal  and 
petroleiun  industry. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  not  make  any 
loan  or  issue  any  guarantee  to  any  person 
which  is  owned  or  controlled  directly  or  in- 


directly, by  any  foreign  govennne.u  or  in- 
strumentallty  of  such  government,  lucludin? 
any  national  oU  company  of  such  forefen 
government,  unless  the  President  finds  that 
such  loan  or  guarantee  la  In  the  natloDai 
interest  and  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
make  such  loan  or  Issue  such  guarantee. 

(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into 
purchase  agreements  to  assure  a  market  for 
the  output  of  such  facilities  when  the  cost 
of  production  exceeds  current  market  prices 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  order  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  material,  equip- 
ment, and  market  outlets  for  the  output  of 
such  facilities,  guarantee  performance  of 
contracts  by  persons  receiving  loans  from  the 
Administrator  for  the  purchase,  construc- 
tion, or  other  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
supplies  necessary  to  develop,  construct,  and 
operate  any  such  facility. 

(d)  The  construction  plans  and  actual 
construction  of  any  facility  (including  any 
exploration)  financed.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
under  this  section  shall  be  reviewed  frtsn 
time  to  time  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  who  is  au- 
thorized to  require  the  use  In  such  facility 
of  the  most  thorough  pollution  control  de- 
vices then  available.  Tl^.e  cost  of  such  de- 
vices shall  be  Included  In  the  total  cost  of 
each  such  facility  and  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Administrator  in  grant- 
ing any  loan  or  entering  into  any  guarantee 
agreement  or  purchase  or  price  support 
agreement  under  this  section. 

PUBCHASES   OP   SITES,   RESERVES   AKD   CONSTRUC- 
TION  OF  PACn-ITIES 

Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized— 

( 1 )  to  acquire  sites  by  purchase,  except  by 
condemnation,  and  to  construct  facilities 
deemed  necessary  by  him  to  carry  out  the 
gasification  and  liquefaction  of  coal  under 
section  801  of  this  Act, 

(2)  with  respect  to  each  such  project,  to 
acquire,  by  purchase,  except  by  condenuM- 
tlon,  such  reserves  of  coal  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials adequate  for  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  project,  and 

(3)  to  acquire,  except  by  condemnation, 
from  private  interests  such  facilities  as  may 
have  theretofore  been  constructed  or  acquired 
by  such  interests,  whether  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  connection  with  any  project  for  the 
liquefaction  or  gasification  of  coal  at  prices 
to  be  negotiated  by  the  Administrator  with 
such  private  Interests:  Provided,  however, 
That  in  connection  with  any  such  acquisi- 
tion the  private  interests  shall  be  granted  an 
option  to  lease  such  facilities  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  provided  for  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  such  option  to  be  exer- 
cised within  six  months  from  the  date  on 
which  the  facilities  were  transferred  to  the 
Administrator,  if  complete,  or  within  six 
months  from  the  date  when  such  facilities 
are  completed  by  the  Administrator. 

(b)(1)  Facilities  acquired  or  constructed 
under  this  section  shall  be  leaded  to  any  per- 
son at  such  rentals  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the 
parties. 

(2)  Each  such  lease  shall  provide  that  the 
lessee  may  sell  at  prevailing  market  prices  or 
acquire  for  its  own  account  at  such  prices, 
the  output  of  such  facilities. 

(3)  Each  lease  shall  further  provide  that 
the  lessee  shall  have  options  to  purchase  the 
facilities  at  any  time  within  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  the  respective  lease  at  a  price  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  pyartles.  Each  option 
shall  be  conditioned,  however,  upon  the  right 
of  the  Administrator  within  the  ten-year 
term  to  offer  the  facilities  for  sale  at  public 
auction  and  the  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to 
purchase  the  facilities  if  he  meets  the  highest 
bona  fide  offer  in  excess  of  the  agreed  option 
price.  In  order  that  an  offer  may  be  con- 
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sldered  bona  fide,  it  shall  be  offered  by  a  bid- 
der who  shall  have  been  determined  by  the 
Admlnlstrstor  to  be  financially  and  techni- 
cally qualified  to  purchase  and  operate  the 
facilities. 

(4)  No  private  Interest  shall  be  permitted 
to  lease  or  purchase  any  facility  covered  by 
this  section  if  such  interest  Is  a  person  who 
is  owned  or  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly 
bv  any  foreign  government  or  Instrximental- 
ity  of  such  government,  Including  any  na- 
tional oil  company,  unless  the  President 
finds  that  such  sale  or  lease  is  in  the  national 
Interest  and  specifically  authorizes  such  lease 
or  purchase. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  803.  As  used  In  sections  801  and  802— 

(1)  the  term  "facilities"  means  land,  min- 
eral rights,  mines,  water  rights,  rights-of- 
way,  easements,  and  other  Interests  In  land, 
pipelines,  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
all  other  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
used  or  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
project  for  the  liquefaction  or  gasification  of 
coal. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  does  not  Include 
Federal,  State  or  local  governments  or  any 
subdivision   or   agency   thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  804.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  sums  not  to  exceed  $760,000,- 
OOO  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry  out  section 
Ml. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated sums  not  to  exceed  $750,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  to  carry  out  section  802. 

Page  356,  immediately  after  line  5  insert 
the  following  new  title  and  renumber  the 
following  title  accordingly: 
TITLK  Vin— COAL  GASIFICATION  AND 
UQUEFACTION  DEVELOPMENT 

LIQUEFACTION    AND    GASIFICATION    OF    COAL 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  assistance  to  private  in- 
dustry for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  one  or  more  facilities  for  the  liquefaction 
or  gasification  of  coal.  In  order  to  effectuate 
such  program,  the  Administrator  may  make 
loans  and  Issue  guarantees  to  any  person  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  commercial 
operation  of  facilities  designed  for  the  lique- 
faction or  gasification  of  coal. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
or  Issuing  guarantees  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  (A)  the  tech- 
nology to  be  used  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
loan  or  guarantee  is  made  or  Issued.  (B)  the 
production  expected,  (C)  reasonable  pros- 
pect for  repayment  of  the  loans. 

(2)  In  making  such  determination,  the 
Administrator  Is  to  give  preference  to  proj- 
ects which  would  provide  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  depressed  areas 
»nd  Increase  competition  within  the  coal  and 
petroleum  Industry. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  not  make 
»ny  loan  or  Issue  any  guarantee  to  any  per- 
son which  Is  owned  or  controlled  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  foreign  government  or  In- 
str\imentality  of  such  government,  including 
»ny  national  oil  company  of  such  foreign 
government,  unless  the  President  finds  that 
such  loan  or  guarantee  Is  in  the  national 
interest  and  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
make  such  loan  or  issue  such  guarantee. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into 
purchase  agreements  to  assure  a  market  for 
the  output  of  such  facilities  when  the  cost 
of  production  exceeds  current  market  prices. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  In  order  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  material,  equip- 
ment, and  market  outlets  for  the  output  of 
such  facilities,  guarantee  performance  of 
contracts  by  persons  recelvhig  loans  from  the 
Administrator  for  the  purchase,  construc- 
tion, or  other  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
supplies  necessary  to  develop,  construct,  and 
operate  any  such  facility. 


(d)  The  construction  plans  and  actual 
construction  of  any  facility  (including  any 
exploration)  financed,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
under  this  section  shall  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  who  Is  au- 
thorized to  require  the  use  in  such  facility 
of  the  most  thorough  pollution  control  de- 
vices then  available.  The  co*,t  of  such  de- 
vices shall  be  included  in  the  total  cost  of 
each  such  facility  and  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Administrator  in  grant- 
ing any  loan  or  entering  into  any  guaranted 
agreement  or  purchase  or  price  support 
agreement  under  this  section. 

PURC  HASES    OF   SITES.   RESERVES   ANT)   CO.VSTRUC- 
TION  OF  FACILITIES 

Sec.  802.  (ai  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized— 

(1 )  to  acquire  sites  by  purchase,  except  by 
condemnation,  and  construct  facilities 
deemed  necessary  by  him  to  carry  out  the 
gasification  and  liquefaction  of  coal  under 
section  801  of  this  Act. 

(2)  with  respect  to  each  such  project,  to 
acquire,  by  purchase,  except  by  condemna- 
tion, such  reserves  of  coal  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  supplies  of  raw  materials 
adequate  for  the  attainment  of  the  objective 
of  such  project,  and 

(3)  to  acquire,  except  by  condemnation, 
from  private  interests  such  facilities  as  may 
have  therefore  been  constructed  or  acquired 
by  such  Interests,  whether  in  whole  or  in 
psurt,  in  connection  with  any  project  for  the 
liquefaction  or  gasification  of  coal  at  prices 
to  be  negotiated  by  the  administrator  with 
such  private  interests:  Provided,  however. 
That  in  connection  with  any  such  acquisi- 
tion the  private  interests  shall  be  granted  an 
option  to  lease  such  facilities  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  such  option  to  be  exercised 
within  six  months  from  the  date  on  which 
the  facilities  were  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, if  complete,  or  within  six  months 
from  the  date  when  such  facilities  are  com- 
pleted by  the  Administrator. 

(b)(1)  Facilities  acquired  or  constructed 
under  this  section  shall  be  leased  to  any  per- 
.son  at  such  rentals  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the 
parties. 

(2)  Each  such  lease  shall  provide  that  the 
lessee  may  sell  at  prevailing  market  prices  or 
acquire  for  Its  own  account  at  such  prices, 
the  output  of  such  facilities. 

(3)  Each  lease  shall  further  provide  that 
the  lessee  shall  have  options  to  purchase  the 
facilities  at  any  time  within  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  the  resp>ectlve  lease  at  a  price  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  Each  option 
shall  be  conditioned,  however,  upon  the  right 
of  the  Administrator  within  the  ten-year 
term  to  offer  the  facilities  for  sale  at  public 
auction  and  the  lessee  sliall  be  entitled  to 
purchase  the  facilities  if  he  meets  the  highest 
bona  fide  offer  in  excess  of  the  agreed  option 
price.  In  order  that  an  offer  may  be  consid- 
ered bona  fide,  it  shall  be  offered  by  a  bidder 
who  shall  have  been  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  financially  and  techni- 
cally qualified  to  purchase  and  operate  the 
facilities. 

(4)  No  private  interest  shall  be  permitted 
to  lease  or  purchase  any  facility  covered  by 
this  section  if  such  interest  Is  a  person  who 
Is  owned  or  controlled  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  foreign  government  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  such  government,  including  any  na- 
tional oil  company,  unless  the  President 
finds  that  such  sale  or  lease  Is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  specifically  authorizes 
such  leafe  or  purchase. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  803.  As  used  in  sections  801  and  802: 
(1)  The  term  "facilities"  means  land,  niiu- 
eral  rights,  mines,  water  rights,  rights-of- 
way,  easements,  and  other  interests  in  land. 


pipelines,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  all 
other  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  used 
or  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  project 
for  the  liquefaction  or  gasification  of  coal. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  does  not  include 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec,  804.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  sums  not  to  exceed  9750,000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry  out  section  801. 

(b)   There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated sums  not  to  exceed  $750,000,000  for  fis- 
cal j'ear  1976  to  carry  out  section  802. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 

Page  273,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  16  on  page  282. 
ByMr.  DELLUMS: 

Page  232,  line  6,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(3)  ". 

Page  232,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  The  President  shall,  by  amend- 
ment to  the  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  by  order,  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  natural  gas,  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  and  any  refined  petroleum  product  at  a 
rate  with  respect  to  such  gas,  each  such 
oil,  and  each  such  product  which  is  more 
than  the  rate  permitted  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  (1)  The  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion shall  report  monthly  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  total 
volume  and  value  of  exports  of  coal,  natural 
gas,  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  any  refined 
petroleum  product,  and  any  petrochemical 
feedstock. 

"(11)  If  the  President  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
information  collected  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  that  the  monthly  rate  of 
the  volume  of  exports  of  natural  gas,  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  for  any  consecutive  three-month  pe- 
riod exceeds  or  is  likely  to  exceed  by  more 
than  50  t>er  centum  the  average  monthly  rate 
of  the  volume  of  exports  of  any  such  gas.  oil, 
or  product  for  the  nine-month  period  which 
precedes  such  three-month  period,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  exercise  his  authority  under  this 
paragraph  to  prevent  exports  In  excess  of  60 
per  centum  above  such  average  monthly  rate. 

"(C)  Any  export  restriction  imposed  under 
subparagraph  (B)(U)  shall  remain  in  effect 
(1)  until  the  President  transmits  to  the  Con- 
gress a  written  request  that  any  such  export 
restriction  be  terminated,  and  (ii)  such  re- 
qvtest  has  not  been  disapproved  by  either 
House  of  Congress  (or  has  been  approved  by 
l)Oth  Houses)  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
gressional review  procedures  specified  in  sec- 
tion 751  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act  of  1975. 

"(D)  The  restrictions  imposed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  the  first  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

Page  232,  line  11.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

Page  232,  line  12,  after  "(li"  Insert  "or 
(2)". 

Page  232,  line  24,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  232,  line  25,  after  "(1)"  insert  "or 
(21". 

Page  233,  line  1.  strike  out  "(2i"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

Page  298,  Hue  24,  after  the  period  insert  the 
following:  "Such  rules  shall  be  prescribed 
after  consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  shall  require,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  that  any  determination  of  fuel 
economy  of  an  automobile  for  purposes  of 
this  section  reflect  the  fuel  economy  of  such 
automobile  as  actually  equipped  by  the 
manufacturer." 

Page  300,  after  line  6,  add  the  following: 

"(e)  (1)  No  manufactiuer  or  dealer  may 
make  any  representation  In  WTitlng  (incUid- 
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fuel 


iir  der 

after 

Admlnlstri  tor. 


ing  •  representAtion  In  an 
or  In  any  broadcast 
fuel  economy  of  any 
autonvoblles,  unless — 

"(A)    in  the  case  of  a 
ing  In  whole  or  In  part  to  the 
an  automobile  or  class  of  au 
does  not  have  a  range  of  fuel 
representation    fairly    discloses 
ance  with  rules  prescribed 
Trade  Commission,  the  fuel 
to  be  disclosed  with  respect 
mobile  or  class  under  su 
section:  and 

"(B)   In  the  case  of  a 
Ing  In  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
a  class  of  automobiles  which 
fuel  economy,  such  representa  ; 
closes   the   fuel   economy   of 
accordance  with  rules  presort 
eral  Trad©  Commission. 
Rules   of   the   Commission 
section  shall   be  prescribed 
tlon  with  the  EPA 

"(2)    A   violation    by    a 
dealer  of  paragraph    (1)    of 
any  rule  thereunder  shall  be 
violation    of    section    5(a)    oi 
Trade  Commission  Act;   but, 
Ing  any  provision  of  the  Federjil 
mission  Act,  (A)  the  Federal 
slon  shall  assess  civil  pen&ltiei 
violation   of   this   section 
tlon  508(b)(2)   of  this  Act 
6(m)   of  the  Federal  Trade 
does  not  apply  to  any  such 
By  Mr.  McCOLUSTER 

Page    276,    line    16,    after 
"after  affording  Interested 
tunlty    to   present    oral    and 
views,  and  arguments  and 
sideratlon  and  comparing  the 
of  achievement  of  energy 
and   the  energy   efflciencies 
and". 

Page  279,  Immediately  af»er 
the  following: 

"(6)    the  energy  eflSclency 
produced;" 

Page  279,  line  7.  strike  out 
Bert  In  lieu  thereof  "(7)" 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 

Page  356.  strike  out  line  6 
follows  down  through  line   1 
an  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
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TITLE  VIII— ENERGY  DATA 


ENERGY    DATA   COMMIS  ilON 


Department 


Sec.   801.   There  Is   hereby 
Energy    Data    Commission    ( 
f erred  to  as  the  "Commission 
be  composed  of  representatives 
rltles  and  Exchange  Commlsslofi 
Trade   Commission,   the 
terior,  the  Department  of  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Commls^: 
partment  of  Commerce,  the 
Commission,  the  Federal  Energi^- 
tlon.  and  the  General  Accounting 
Chairman  of  the  Commission 
othw   Federal   agencies   to 
the  Commission  when  matters 
responsibilities  are  considered 
mission.  The  Chairman  of 
shall  be  designated  by  the 


Dunzs  or  the  commi  >sion 
Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Commissi  an  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  (nd  investiga- 
tion of  the  scope  atnd  adequ  icy  of  energy 
data  collection  by  agencies  o  f  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  study  and  investigation 
shall  include  consideration  of    he  following: 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  sucti  data  assists 
the  F'ederal  Government  In  ma  ting  Informed 
national  energy  policy; 

(2)  a  review  of  Federal,  Stiate  and  local 
laws  relating  to  energy  data  Collection,  the 
adequacy  of  Investigatory  pow«  rs  under  such 
laws,  and  the  quality  of  enfprcement; 
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(3)  the  extent  to  which  data  collection 
activities  of  the  FederaU  Government  are 
duplicative  and  the  Impact  of  such  activities 
on  f>er8ons  engaged  in  the  business  of  ex- 
ploring for,  producing,  transporting,  refin- 
ing, or  distributing  petroleum  products;  and 

(4)  the  need  for  standards  for  uniform 
accounting  practices  to  be  followed  by  per- 
sons engaged,  in  whole  or  In  part.  In  the 
production  of  crude  oil. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable  and  shall  trans- 
mit its  final  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  final 
report  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Commission 
together  with  its  recommendations  for  such 
legislation  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

POWERS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  803.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Com- 
mission may:  (1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony,  receive  such  evidence,  and  print 
or  otherwise  reprodiice  and  distribute  so 
much  of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon 
as  it  may  deem  advisable;  (2)  acquire,  fur- 
nish, and  equip  such  ofiRce  space  as  is  neces- 
sary; (3)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States;  (4)  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  Title  5;  (5)  procure  services 
as  authorized  by  section  16  of  the  Act  of 
August  2.  1946,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  Individuals;  and  (6)  incur  such 
necessary  expenses  and  exercise  such  other 
I>owers  as  are  consistent  with  and  reasonably 
required  to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
title. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  a  matorlty  of  the  Commission  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  during  ordinary  office  hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  Information  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  tem- 
porary duty  with  such  Commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  personnel  within 
his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  It  may  need 
or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee  sta- 
tus. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  be  responsible 
for  (1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
personnel,  (2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  among  such  personnel,  and 
(3)  the  use  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  804.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  (2,000,- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

On  pages  233  and  234,  strike  all  of  Section 
307  and  renuniber  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  Mr.  MOPFETT: 

Page  232,  line  6.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  ". 

Page  232,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  The  President  shall  review  all 
contracts  for  the  export  of  natural  gas,  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 


products.  He  shall,  by  amendment  to  the 
regulation,  require  that  any  person  Intend- 
Ing  to  export  any  such  natural  gas,  oils,  or 
any  such  products  file  notification  of  such 
Intention  prior  to  the  date  such  person  in- 
tends  to  export  such  gas,  oils,  or  any  such 
products. 

■■(B)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  prevent  any 
exports  of  such  gas,  oils,  or  any  such  prod- 
ucts (Other  than  exports  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  Into  prior  to  September  1, 
1975),  unless  he  determines  that  such  ex- 
ports are  consistent  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  specified  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  will  not  result  In  in- 
creased dependency  on  Imported  natural  gas, 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  and  will  not  result  In  a 
significant  decrease  In  the  availability  oj 
such  gas.  oils,  and  any  such  products  within 
the  United  States. 

Page  232.  Ihie  11,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  ■'(3)  ". 

Page  232,  line  12,  after  "(1)"  Insert  "or 
(2)". 

Page  232,  line  24,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  232,  line  25,   after  "(1)"  Insert  "or 

Page  233,  line  1,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(3)  ". 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 

Page  246,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  26  on  page  256, 
and  renumber  the  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  315,  strike  out  line  17  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  12  on  page  319  and 
renumber  the  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Page  315,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  14  on  page  316 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec  554.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe an  energy  efficiency  standard  under 
this  section  applicable  to  any  class  of  product 
listed  m  paragraphs  (1)  through  (10)  of 
section  551;  if  he  determines — " 

Page  317,  line  10,  Insert  "(2)"  before  "Por" 

Page  317,  strike  out  line   17  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  23 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

Page  356,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  18  on  page  365  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

VERIFICATION  AUDITS 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  may 
conduct  verification  audits  with  respect  to 
the  books  and  records  of — 

(1)  any  person  who  Is  required  to  submit 
energy  Information  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, or  the  Federal  Power  Commission  pur- 
suant to  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  other 
legal  process  of  such  Administration,  De- 
partment, or  Commission;  and 

(2)  any  person  who  is  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  refining,  transportation 
by  pipeline,  or  distribution  (at  other  than 
the  retail  level)  of  energy  resources — 

(A)  If  such  person  has  furnished,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  energy  Information  (without 
regard  to  whether  such  information  was  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  legal  requirement)  to 
any  Federal  agency  (other  than  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service) ,  and 

(B)  If  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  such  Information  has  been  or  is  being 
used  or  taken  Into  consideration.  In  whole  or 
m  part,  by  a  Federal  agency  in  carrying  out 
responsibilities  committed  to  such  agency. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  may  conduct 
verification  audits  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  any  vertically  Integrated 
petroleum  company  filed  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  con- 
duct  verification  audits  of  any  person  de- 
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scribed  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  If  requested 
to  do  so  by  any  duly  established  committee 
or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  having  leg- 
islative or  Investigative  jurisdiction, 
(d)  For  purposes  of  thla  title— 
(1)  The  term  "verification  audit"  means 
an  examination  of  such  books  and  records  of 
ft  person  as  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
inuies  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assess 
the  accuracy,  reliability,  and  adequacy  of  the 
energy  information  furnished  or  financial 
statements  filed,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  such 
person. 

(2 1  The  term  "energy  Information"  has 
the  same  meaning  a.s  such  term  has  in  .sec- 
lion  11(e)  (1)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

(3)  The  term  "person"  ha.s  the  same  mean- 
ing as  such  term  has  In  section  11(e)  (2)  of 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coor- 
dination Act  of  1974. 

(4)  The  term  "vertically  integrated  petro- 
leum company"  means  any  person  engaged  In 
the  production,  refining,  and  marketing  of 
petroleum  products. 

(5)  The  term  "financial  statement"  means 
any  financial  statement  filed  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Elxchange  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

POWERS  op  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  AND 
REPORTS 

Sec  802.  (a)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  hla  authority  under  section  801 — 

(1)  the  Comptroller  General  may — 

(A)  sign  and  issue  subpeuas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  records,  papers,  and 
other  documents, 

(B)  require  any  person,  by  general  or  spe- 
cial order,  to  submit  answers  in  writing  to 
interrogatories,  to  submit  books,  record.?, 
papers,  or  other  documents,  or  to  submit 
any  other  information  or  reports,  and  such 
utuiwers  or  other  submissions  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period,  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise,  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  determine;  and 

(C)  administer  oaths; 

(2)  the  Comptroller  General,  or  any  oflScer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  from  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  owner,  operator, 
or  agent  In  charge,  may — 

(A)  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  busi- 
ness premise  or  facility;  and 

(B)  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner,  any  such  premise  or 
facility,  inventory  and  sample  any  stock  of 
energy  resources  therein,  and  examine  and 
copy  books,  records,  papers,  or  other  docu- 
ments, relating  to  any  such  energy  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  .shall  have 
access  to  any  energy  information  or  finan- 
cial statement  within  the  possession  of  any 
Federal  agency  (other  than  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service)  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  authority  under  this  section. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d),  the  Comptroller  General  shall  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  results  of  any  verification  audit 
conducted  under  section  801  to  the  Federal 
agency  to  which  energy  information  or  fi- 
nancial statement  which  was  subject  to  such 
audit  was  furnished. 

(2)  Any  report  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  include 
the  Comptroller  General's  findings  with  re- 
spect to  the  accuracy,  reliability,  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  energy  information  or  financial 
statement  which  was  the  subject  of  such 
audit. 

(d)  If  the  verification  audit  was  con- 
ducted at  the  request  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  the  Congre.s.i,  the  Comp- 


troller General  shall  report  his  findings  di- 
rectly to  such  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  the  Congress. 

(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  Its 
authorities  under  this  title,  which  report 
shall  specifically  Identify  any  deficiencies 
In  energy  information  or  financial  state- 
ments reviewed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  include  a  discussion  of  action 
taken.  If  any,  to  correct  any  such  defici- 
encies. 

(f)  Any  reports  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  tuider  this  section  and  any  infor- 
mati^ii  obtained  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  this  title  (except  reports  and  infor- 
mation made  or  obtained  by  the  ConiptroUer 
General  in  response  to  a  request  of  a  duly 
established  committee  or  subcommittee  oi" 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  801(c)) 
shall  be  subject  to  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  any  such 
report  and  any  information  obtained  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  this  title  shall 
be  supplied  to  any  duly  establislied  commit- 
tee or  subconunittee  of  the  Congress  having 
legislative  or  investigative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  to  which  such  report 
pertains  upon  reqtiest  of  such  committee  or 
btibcommittee. 

ACCOUNTING    PRACTICES 

Stc.  803.  (a)  For  purposes  of  developing 
a  reliable  energy  data  base  related  to  the 
production  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  shall, 
by  rule,  prescribe  accounting  practices  to  be 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  accoinits  by 
persons  engaged,  in  whole  or  In  part.  In  the 
production  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  In 
the  United  States.  Such  rules  shall  be  pre- 
scribed not  later  than  twenty-one  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  the  first  ac- 
counting quarter  of  each  such  person  which 
begins  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
such  rules  are  prescribed  and  shall  apply  to 
each  such  person. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  authority  under 
this  section — 

(1)  the  Commission  shall  consitlt  ■with  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commls.sion  with  respect  to  any  rule 
proposed  to  be  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)   of  this  section,  and 

(2)  may  use  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Commission  in  prescribing  such  rules. 

(c)  The  Commission,  in  prescribing  such 
rules,  shall  require  observances  of  account- 
ing practices  to  be  followed  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  accounts  which,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  permit  the  compilation, 
treating  domestic  and  forelgrn  operations  as 
separate  categories,  of  an  energy  data  base 
consisting  of: 

(1)  The  separate  calculation  of  capital, 
revenue,  and  operating  cost  infoimation 
pertaining  to^ 

(A)  prospecting. 

(B)  acquisition. 

(C)  exploration. 

(D)  development,  and 

(E)  production, 

including  geological  and  geophysical  costs, 
carrying  costs,  unsuccessful  exploratory 
drilling  costs,  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs  on  productive  wells,  the 
cost  of  unsuccessful  development  wells,  and 
the  cost  of  acquiring  oil  and  gas  reserves  by 
means  other  than  development.  Any  such 
calculation  shall  take  into  account  disposi- 
tion of  capitalized  costs,  contractual  ar- 
rangements involving  special  conveyance  of 
rights  and  Joint  operations,  differences  be- 
tween book  and  tax  income,  and  prices  used 
in  the  transfer  of  products  or  other  assets 


from  one  person  to  any  other  person,  includ- 
ing a  person  controlled  by,  controlling  or 
under  common  control  with  such  person. 

(2)  The  full  presentation  of  the  financial 
Information  of  persons  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  disclosure  of  reserve.s  and  operating  ac- 
tivities, both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  facili- 
tate evaluation  of  financial  effort  and  result; 
and 

(B)  classification  of  financial  Information 
by  function  to  facilitate  correlation  with 
reserve  and  operating  statistics,  both  do- 
mestic ajid  foreign. 

(3)  Such  other  information,  projectioim. 
jiiid  relationships  of  collected  data  as  shall 
bf  neces-sary  to  facilitate  the  compilation  of 
.such  d.ita  base. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sw.  804.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
general  or  special  order  of  the  Office  Isstied 
under  section  802(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  may  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  failure  to 
comply  with  such  an  order  shall  be  deemed 
a  separate  violation.  Such  penalty  shall  be 
Obsessed  by  the  Comptroller  General  ana 
collected  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  tue 
Comptroller  General  through  any  attorney 
employed  by  the  General  Accounting  0:iice 
or  any  other  attorney  designated  oy  the 
Comptroller  General,  or  upon  »equei,t.  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Attorney  General. 
A  person  shall  not  be  liable  with  respect  to 
any  period  during  which  the  effectiveness  of 
the  order  with  respect  to  such  person  was 
stayed. 

(b)  Any  action  to  enjoin  or  set  aside  an 
order  issued  under  section  802(a)  (2)  may  be 
brought  only  before  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any 
action  to  collect  a  civil  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  any  general  or  special  order  may  be 
brought  only  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  any 
action  brought  under  subsection  (a)  to 
collect  a  civil  penalty,  process  may  be  served 
In  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United  States. 

(C)  Upon  petition  by  the  Comptroller 
General  through  any  attorney  employed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  or  designated 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  or.  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  any  United  States  district  court 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  Inquiry 
under  this  title  is  carried  on  may.  In  the 
case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  of  the 
Comptroller  General  issued  under  this  title, 
issue  an  order  requiring  compliance  there- 
with: and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  court  may  be  piuiished  by  the  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  ENERGY  SrPPLT  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COORDINATION  ACT  OF  1974 

Stc.  805.  (a)  Section  11(g)(2)  of  the  En- 
ergy Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•  June  30,  1976"  wherever  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  in  each  case  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1980". 

(b)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  subsection  (a)  of  tias  section,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  shall  require, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  this 
section,  tliat  persons  engaged,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  in  the  production  of  crude  oil  or 
natural  gas  submit  reports  with  respect  to 
energy  Information  kept  in  accordance  with 
the  accounting  practices  prescribed  under 
section  804  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act  of  1976.  The  Administrator 
shall  file  quarterly  energy  data  base  reports 
with  the  President  and  the  Congreas  com- 
piled from  accounts  kept  In  accordance  with 
such  .section  803  and  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
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formation  In  the  categories 
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By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
Page  306,  line   18,  strike 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  " 
Page   307,   line   5,    strike 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
Page  307,  line   11,   strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
Page  309,  strike  out  lines 
sert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
term  "Commission"  means  t 
Commission. 

Page  809,   line  20,   strike 
»nd  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
Pago   310.   line   6.   strike 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ' 

Page  310,  line  14.  strike 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "the 

Pag©  310,   line  22,  strike 
•nd  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

Page  311.  line  3.  strike 
eert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 

Page  311.   Une   18,  strike 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ' 

Page   312,   line   3.    strike 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

Pag«  312.  Une  7.  strike 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "the 

Page   312,   line   11,  strike 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

Page  312,  Une  12.  strike 
«ert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Its". 

Page  812,  Une  14.  strike 
eert  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 

Page  312.  Une  17,  strike  out 
hi  Ueu  thereof  "the 

Page  312,  Une  23.  strike  out 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

Page  312.  Une  24,  strike  out 
!n  Ueu  thereof  "It". 

Page  313,  Une  7,  strike  out 
Page  313,  line  11,  strike  out 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Coi 

Page  313,  Une  13.  strike  out 
In  Ueu  thereof  "It". 

Page  313,  Une  14,  strike  out 
in  lieu  thereof  "It". 

Page  313,  strike  out  Hues 
Page  314,  lines  13  and  13. 
retarr"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
si  on". 

Page  315,  line  6.  strike  out 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

Page  315.  line  19,  strike  out 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Co. 

Page  316,  Une  4.  strike  out 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

Page  Sie,  Une  8,  strike  out 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Coi 
Page  316.  Une  10,  strike  out 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the 

Page  316,  Une  13,  strike  out 
In  lieu  thereof  "The  Conunis^* 

Page  317.  Une  10.  strike  out 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Coi 

Page  317.  line  13.  strike  out 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

Page   317.   Une   17.  strike 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

Page  317,  Itne  21.  strike  out 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the 

Page  318,  line  1,  strike  out 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

Page  318.  Une  4,  strike  out 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Commissi! 

Page  318.  Une  15.  strUcs 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
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Page  318,  line  23.  strike  out  "the  Secretary 
may,  if  he"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Commission  may.  If  It". 

Page  319.  Une  23,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  330,  Une  6,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  320,  line  9,  strike  out  ".Secretary"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  320,  Unes  15  and  16,  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sion". 

Page  320.  line  18,  strike  out  "Secretarj" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  320,  lUies  20  and  21,  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary" aud  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sion". 

Page  321.  Une  3,  strike  out  "Secretary"  In 
both  places  It  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  In  both  places  "Commj.s.slon". 

Page  321,  Une  9.  strike  out  "Secretary  "  and 
insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  321.  line  16,  strike  out  "Secretarj" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission" 

Page  322,  Une  23,  strike  out  "Secretary  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  322,  line  25,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
aud  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commission" 

Page  323,  Une  3,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  323,  Une  5.  strUce  out  "he"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "ihe  Commission". 

Page  323,  line  8,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  323.  line  13,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "ComnUsslon". 

Page  323,  line  22,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "CommlsiUon  '  and 
strike  out  "he"  and  insert  i.i  Ueu  thereof 
"It". 

Page  324,  line  3,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu   thereof  "Commission". 

Page  324,  strike  out  lines  10  and  il,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "persons  subject  to 
this  part,  the  Commission  may  eeeis  an  order 
from  the  district  court". 

Page  327,  Une  3.  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  327,  strike  out  Une  25  and  line  1  on 
page  328.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; "section  553  or  554.  Such  action  may 
be  brought  in  any  United  States  district 
court  for  a". 

Page  338,  Une  11,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
aud  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  328.  line  14,  strike  out  "he"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Commission". 

Page  328.  Une  33,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commission '. 

Page  329.  line  8,  strUie  out  "Secretary"  in 
both  places  it  appears  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  in  both  places  "Commission". 

Page  330.  Une  6,  strike  out  "The  Secretary' 
aud  aU  that  follows  down  through  line  9. 

Page  330.  Hue  13,  strike  out  "such  agree- 
ment"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "this  part ". 

Page  330,  strike  out  line  15,  and  all  that 
foUows  down  through  line  10  on  pt\ge  331  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

""(b)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  aid  the  Commission,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis.  In  performing  rvijearch  and 
analyses  related  to  energy  use  and  energy 
efficiency  of  products,  and  in  developing  and 
recommending  to  the  Comml8r*on  test  pro- 
cedures, labeling  requirements,  and  energy 
rtBclency  standards." 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

Page  223,  after  Une  3,  Insert: 

"COAL  PBICE  REGOT.ATION 

'  Sk.  9(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  "coal"  mean^i  a  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons  that  existed  in  solid  phase  In 
underground  reservoirs  and  remains  solid 
when  brought  to  the  surface. 
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"(2)  The  term  "dtanesUc  ooal"  means  coai 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

"'(3)  The  term  'producer'  means  a  peraon 
who  produces  coal  or  any  person  who  own. 
coal  when  It  Is  produced. 

"(4)  The  term  'property'  means  the  right 
to  produce  domestic  coal  which  arises  from  a 
lease  or  from  a  fee  Interest. 

"(5)  The  term  'inflation  adjustment  fsc- 
tor'  means  an  amount  which  equals 

"(A)  during  the  45-month  period  oom 
menclng  with  the  first  full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  zero;  and 

"•(B)  after  such  45-month  period  two- 
thirds  of  one  percent  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est whole  center)  of  the  celUng  price  (with- 
out addition  of  an  inflation  adjustment  fac- 
tor) compounded,  for  each  month  occurring 
after  such  45-month  period,  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  current  month  of  coal  produc- 
tion. 

""  (b)  No  producer  may  charge  a  price  which 
ts  higher  than  the  celling  price  for  the  flrct 
sale  of  coal  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
Id). 

•  (CI  The  ceuing  price"  for  the  first  sale  or 
coal  shaU  be  the  highest  posted  price  at  6 
o'clock  antemeridian,  local  time,  July  81 
1975,  on  such  date  for  such  grade  of  ooal.  at 
such  field;  or  If  there  was  no  such  posted 
price  for  such  grade  of  coal  at  that  field,  the 
related  price  for  such  grade  of  coal  which  Is 
most  similar  In  kind  and  quaUty  at  the 
nearest  field  for  which  prices  were  posted  at 
such  time  and  date. 

•  ( d)  The  celUng  may  be  Increased  by 

•  ( 1 )  the  inflation  adjustment  factor;  or 
"(•2)    In   the   case   of  such  sales  ftom  a 

property  which  the  President,  upon  petition 
on  a  property-by-property  basis,  determines 
that  an  Increase  will  significantly  enhance 
production  from  such  property;  or 

"(3)  If  the  President  determines  the  celling 
price  should  be  modified.  The  modification 
shall  become  effective — 

"(A)  if  the  President  transmits  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  modify  such  amount  In 
accordance  with  section  751  (b)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  OH  Policy  Act  of  1976, 
accompanied  by  his  findings  with  respect  to 
the  following  matters: 

"(1)  the  need  for  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion; 

"(II)  the  prices  of  Imported  and  domestic 
coal  and  other  fuels  and  forms  of  energy 
which  are  In  fact  aiitlclpated  to  result  from 
such  modification; 

"(iili  the  Impact  of  such  modification 
upon  domestic  production  and  consumption 
of  coal  and  other  fuels  and  forms  of  energy; 

"'(Iv)  the  Impact  of  such  modification  and 
of  the  resulting  prices  of  coal  and  other  fuels 
and  forms  of  energy  upon  living  costs,  em- 
ployment and  unemployment,  and  real  In- 
comes; and  differential  economic  impacts 
among  regions,  socioeconomic  groups,  and 
Industrial  sectors  of  the  United  States; 

'■<v)  the  Impact  of  such  modification  on 
competition  In  the  coal  Industry:  and 

•"(vl)  the  anticipated  effects,  with  respect 
to  the  considerations  In  subparagraph  (C) 
and  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  of  reasonable 
alternatives  to  such  modification;  and 

'"(B)  If  neither  House  disapproves  (or  both 
Houses  approve)  such  proposal  In  accord- 
ance with  the  congressional  review  proced- 
xues  specified  In  section  751  of  such  Act. 

"(e)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by 
adding  at   the  end   thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  A  violation  of  section  9(b)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  treated  as  if  It  were  a  violation 
of  the  regulation  promulgated  under  section 
4(a)   of  this  Act." 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
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first  full  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Bedeslgnate  the  succeeding  sections  or 
title  in   accordingly. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNER: 

In  section  502.  (a)  (1)  delete: 

•1985  and  thereafter — 28.0". 

In  section  602.  (a)(2)  delete  "au  assess- 
ment of  the  abUIty  of  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  average  fuel  economy  standards  for  model 
year  1985  as  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  and" 

In  section  502.  (a)(3)(A)  place  a  period 
"  "  after  the  phrase  "average  fuel  economy 
level"  and  delete  "and  which  will  result  In 
steady  progress  toward  meetUig  the  average 


fuel    economy   standard    established    vmder 
this  subsection  for  model  year  1985." 

In  section  602.  (a)  delete  paragraph  (4) 
and  renumber  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph 
"(4)". 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

Page  214,  strike  out  line  1  through  Ihie  3 
on  page  223,  as  amended,  and  reinsert  all  of 
the  matter  .so  stricken  except  for  section  301, 
as  amended.  Renumber  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Page  223,  Immediately  after  line  3,  strike 
out  section  301,  and  renimiber  the  subse- 
quent sections  accordingly. 

Page  223,  immediately  after  line  3  strike 
out  Sections  301  and  302,  and  renumber  the 
subsequent  sections  accordingly. 


Page  214,  strike  out  line  4  through  line  3  on 
page  223  as  amended  by  Mr.  Staggers,  and 
renumber  the  subseqtient  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Page  214.  strike  out  line  4  through  line  3  on 
page  223  as  amended  by  Mr.  Staggers  and  Mr. 
Wright,  and  renumber  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Strike  out  Section  301.  Renumber  the  sub- 
sequent sections  accordingly. 

Strike  out  Sections  301  and  302.  Renumber 
the  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

Strike  out  Title  III,  as  amended,  and  rein- 
sert all  except  for  Section  301,  as  amended. 
Renumber  the  stib-seqiient  sections  accord- 
Uigly. 


SENATE— r/mrsday,  July  31, 1975 


The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.ni.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hwi.  Dick  Clark,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul:  and  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name.  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all 
His  benefits:  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  in- 
iquities: who  healeth  all  thy  diseases: 
Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruc- 
tion: who  crowneth  thee  with  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercies:  Who  satis- 
fieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things;  so 
that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the 
eagle's. — Psalms  103:  1-5. 

O  Thou  who  giveth  life  and  light  for 
each  new  day,  grant  to  Thy  servants  here 
generous  spirits,  cheerfiU  hearts,  and 
ready  wills  that  the  hours  may  be  well 
spent  in  service  to  others  in  this  Nation 
and  beyond.  Help  us  to  meet  with  quiet 
confldence  whatever  the  day  may  bring. 
Guard  us  in  temptation.  Keep  us  al- 
ways loyal  to  the  highest  and  best  after 
the  example  of  the  Master  who  went 
about  doing  good.  In  His  holy  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1975,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Penate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(^'r.  Eastland), 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
»«tt«r: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRESniENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  31. 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTE— S.  521 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
listed  on  the  final  vote  on  S.  521  as  not 
voting.  I  was  in  the  Chamber.  I  thought 
I  had  voted.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
Record,  but  I  wish  to  state  tliat  had  I 
been  allowed  to  vote  I  would  have  voted 
in  the  aflarmative. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Ml".  President. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  145  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR  UNDER  "SUBJECTS 
ON  THE  TABLE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
279,  Senate  Resolution  145,  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  President's  proposal 
to  decontrol  old  oil  prices,  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  under  "Subjects  on  the 
Table." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  If  not,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr,  Roth)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


OPPOSITION    TO    BUSING    OF   STU- 
DENTS FOR  DESEGREGATION 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SENA^rE  JOINT  «ESOLimON 
119  AND  SUBMISSION  OF  SENATE  CONCXmBENT 
RESOLUTION    60 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
mid-1960's,  when  the  courts  began  or- 
dering the  laj-ge-scale  use  of  the  school- 
bus  as  the  piimary  vehicle  for  desegre- 
gating the  schools,  the  forced  busing  of 
students  has  come  to  occupy  the  storm 
center  of  sincere  and  legitimate  concern, 
not  only  of  parents  and  school  adminis- 
trators but  of  Congress  and  the  President 
as  well.  So-called  busing  for  desegrega- 
tion has  become  the  symbol  of  a  massive 
reformist  effort  by  the  Federal  courts 
and  administrative  agencies.  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  socially  disruptive, 
financially  burdensome,  and  administra- 
tively unfeasible. 

In  the  process,  the  will  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  both  black 
and  white,  has  been  callously  ignored  and 
subordinated  to  the  views  of  a  relative 
handful  who  are  largely  unaccountable 
to  Uie  people  or  their  elected  representa- 
tives. Through  imposition  of  an  ill-con- 
ceived theory  of  social  justice,  these 
judges  and  Federal  bureaucrats  have  dis- 
torted the  spirit  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  achieve  an  end  mandated  neither 
by  local  or  constitutional  guarantee. 
The  result  has  been  intrusive  Federal  in- 
tervention in  local  affairs  and  the  water- 
ing down  of  educational  standards. 

The  forced  busing  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren is  as  wrong  in  constitutional  theory 
as  it  is  as  a  matter  of  social  and  educa- 
tional policy.  Today,  few  would  argue 
with  the  decisions  handed  down  some 
two  decades  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 
Brown  was  a  libei*tarian  decision  which, 
when  correctly  interpreted,  meant  only 
this:  No  State  may  compel  separation 
of  the  races  in  the  public  schools. 

In  other  words,  the  States  may  not. 
on  the  basis  of  a  child's  race  or  color, 
designate  where  he  is  to  attend  school. 
Over  the  course  of  the  last  20  years,  how- 
ever, the  noble  principle  of  Brown  has 
been  eroded  to  the  point  that  we  find  the 
present-day  court  announcing  that  the 
14th  amendment,  far  from  prohibiting 
the  assignment  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
race,  actually  demands  it.  For  the  Court 
in  Swann  against  Board  of  Education 
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in  school  de- 
counsel    for 


petitioners  in 


specifically  endorsed  stu(  ent  busing  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcini:  racial  quotas 
in  the  public  schools.  The 
of  thi5  and  subsequent  £  Igh  Court  rul- 
ings is  to  require  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  the  public  schooU  of  this  Nation 
on  the  basis  of  race,  in  c<  intravention  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Brown  rulings. 
Thus,  what  began  as  a  (all  to  freedom 
for  all  children  of  this  Nation  has  been 
tortured  by  subsequent  judicial  decision 
into  a  major  threat  to  in  U\idual  liberty 
and  the  local  community 

That  this  result,  which  now  obtains  as 
the  law  of  the  land,  was  1  lardly  contem- 
plated by  the  Court  in  1954  and  1953 
when  the  Brown  decisiDns  were  an- 
nounced, or  was  even  sought  by  the 
plaintiffs,  is  clear  from  the  record  In 
those  cases.  The  proposit  on  is  nowhere 
better  stated  than  in  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners' briefs  which  addr  jssed  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriate  reliei 
segregation  cases.  Ther< , 
petitioners  eloquently  argued: 

The  Negro  children  befo:e  the  court  In 
these  cases  are  entitled  to  ]  ublic  education 
on  a  non-segregated  basl.s.  1  he  only  way  the 
relief  can  be  meaningful  to  :hem  Is  to  abol- 
ish the  policy  of  using  rae  s  as  a  criterion 
for  assignment  of  students.  Thus,  the  only 
effective  decree  would  be  one  which  would 
enjoin  the  use  of  race  in  the  assignment  of 
any  pupils  in  the  school  diitncts  involved. 
(Memorandum  Brief  for  J  'etltioners  filed 
May  6,  1955  at  pages  10-11.) 

This  statement  takes  on  special  signifi- 
cance when  one  realizes  that  its  author 
was  the  lead  counsel  for 
the  case,  Thurgood  Marshall. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  of  last 
year  in  the  Detroit  case,  Eradley  against 
MlUiken,  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
would  stay  the  IntemperaU;  hand  of  vari- 
ous judges  who  had  sought  to  further  the 
process  of  desegregatior  )f  the  schools 
by  schemes  requiring  the  ;ransportation 
of  students  between  Inier  city  and 
suburban  districts  In  major  metropolitan 
areas.  Recent  disturbing 
since  then,  however,  are 
make  the  Detroit  rtiling 
more  than  a  meaningless  ;harade. 

The  Supreme  Court  thlii  term  refused 
to  review  cfises  from  Indi  uiapolis,  Ind., 
and  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  far-ranging 
plans  Involving  the  buslnis  of  thousands 
of  students  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  to  schools  In  the  Inner  city  and 
elsewhere  in  the  metropoitan  area  had 
either  been  ordered  or  wa-e  under  con- 
sideration. The  order  in  {the  Louisville 
case,  left  standing  by  the  supreme  Court, 
requires  that  some  30.000  children  be 
bused  between  downtown  t'Ouisville  and 
suburban  Jefferson  Count: 

A  Federal  district  cou: 
State  of  Delaware  earlier 
a  ruling  calling  for  the 
plan  which,  if  approved, 
way  for  compulsory  busin^ 
mlngton  and  11  suburban  districts.  Thus, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  socla<  division  and 
community  turmoil  that  jhsis  attended 
the  excessive  actions  ofi  the  Federal 
Judiciary  in  the  past  can  pnly  Intensify 
If  the  courts  are  permitted  to  continue 
their  headlong  assault  on  the  neighbor 
hood  school  which  has  tnw  itionally  been 
at  the  heart  of  the  American  educational 
system. 


developments 

beginning  to 

ook  Uke  little 


in  my  own 
lis  year  made 
Dmlssion  of  a 
Ight  open  the 
between  Wil- 


The  widespread  disruption  to  the  com- 
munity aod  educational  system  caused  by 
court  ordered  busing  is  magnified  in  the 
lives  of  those  most  directly  affected — the 
schoolchUdren  and  their  parents — whose 
Individual  freedom  to  choose  a  school,  by 
their  choice  of  a  neighborhood  in  which 
to  live,  is  being  flagiantly  violated.  Home- 
life  is  disrupted  by  virtue  of  the  addi- 
tional time  a  family  is  kept  apart  while 
children  are  waiting  for  and  riding  bus&> 
to  distant  schools,  when  they  could  walk 
or  ride  to  their  neighborhood  schools. 
This  is  compounded  by  the  inevitable, 
and  often  realistic,  fears  experienced  by 
both  the  parents  and  children  at  being 
sent  off  to  a  school  in  an  unfamiliar  area. 
Moreover,  quality  education  and  educa- 
tional progress  Itself  is  often  sacrificed 
because  of  these  factors  and  due  to  the 
diversion  of  limited  funds  away  from 
school  facilities,  equipment,  teachers" 
salaries,  and  other  educational  purposes 
in  order  to  meet  insatiable  tran.sportation 
demands. 

Additionally,  children  who  are  bused 
under  court  order  are  often  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  extracur- 
ricular activities  which  play  an  Integral 
role  in  the  total  educational  experience. 
The  buses  must  leave  on  schedule  and 
camiot  wait  for  individual  students  in- 
volved in  afterschool  sports,  band  prac- 
tice, dramatics,  or  other  activities.  Pa- 
rental responsibilities  or  financial  cir- 
cumstances may  make  It  Impossible  in 
many  cases  to  drive  to  distant  schools  to 
pick  up  children  who  might  otherwise 
profit  from  these  activities.  In  such  cases, 
forced  busing  amounts  to  a  virtual  pro- 
hibition against  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. Parents  may  also  be  deprived  of  an 
opportunity  to  become  involved  In  the 
schools,  and  the  schools  denied  their 
support,  through  participation  In  groups 
and  associations  such  as  PTA  which  are 
so  essential  to  improving  the  educational 
process. 

It  is  indeed  Ironic  that  the  tyrannical 
adherence  of  the  courts  to  busing  as  a 
panacean  approach  to  school  desegrega- 
tion is  based  in  large  part  on  social 
theories  and  assumptions  that  have  re- 
cently been  drawn  into  serious  question. 
Much  of  the  thrust  toward  school  deseg- 
regation was  provided  by  the  1966  Cole- 
man report  which  produced  certain  find- 
ings that  immediately  captured  wide- 
spread public  attention.  Specifically,  that 
report  purported  to  show  that  low-In- 
come black  students  performed  better  In 
classes  with  an  economic  and  racial  mix 
than  did  students  In  all  black  schools. 
Civil  rights  leaders  seized  upon  the  Cole- 
man report  to  bolster  their  demands  for 
school  desegregation.  And  as  the  courts 
across  the  country  began  to  order  com- 
munities to  integrate  their  schools,  the 
study  was  cited  regularly  as  the  rationale 
for  large  scale  busing. 

Subsequent  researchers  have  chal- 
lenged this  basic  finding  in  light  of  more 
recent  evidence.  One  outstanding  survey 
demonstrating  the  questionable  validity 
of  the  theories  relied  on  by  the  courts 
was  that  reported  by  David  J.  Armor,  as- 
sociate professor  of  sociology  at  harvard 
in  1972.  Professor  Aimor  had  tills  to  say 
of  the  implications  of  his  finding.?  on 
busing : 


It  is  obvious  that  the  findings  of  Integra- 
tion research  programs  have  serious  Implica- 
tions  for  policy  .  .  .  The  most  serious  ques- 
tion is  raised  for  mandatory  busing  (or  in- 
duced Integration)  programs.  If  the  Justlfl. 
cation  for  mandatory  busing  Is  based  upon 
an  integration  policy  like  the  one  we  have 
tested  here,  then  that  Justification  has  to 
be  called  into  question.  The  data  do  not 
support  the  model  on  most  counts.  Pnblic 
Interest  Q\iarterlr,  Summer  1972,  at  pace 
114. 

While  urginy  more  support  for  volun- 
tary de.segregation,  he  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
courts'  attempts  to  force  integration  by 
means  of  mandatory  busing: 

Massive  mandatory  busing  for  purposes  of 
improving  student  achievement  and  Inter- 
racial harmony  is  not  effective  and  should 
not  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

Earlier  this  year.  Professor  Coleman 
himself  made  public  the  results  of  a  6- 
year  follow-up  study  on  the  long  term 
impact  of  court  ordered  busing  in  70 
of  the  largest  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
try. Pointing  to  the  prevalence  of  'white 
filght"  by  middle  class  white  families  to 
the  suburbs  or  private  schools  when  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  that  their 
children  would  have  to  be  bused  by  court 
order.  Professor  Coleman  stated  in  a  re- 
cent interview : 

Programs  of  desegregation  have  acted  to 
further  separate  Blacks  and  Whites  rattier 
than  bring  them  together.  (National  Ob- 
server. June  7,  1975,  at  pp.  1-18.) 

Further  commenting  on  the  findings 
of  his  earlier  report  and  the  courts'  use 
of  it  as  a  rationale  for  ordering  large 
scale  busing  over  the  last  decade,  he 
observed: 

The  report  did  imply  that  Blacks  In  Inte- 
grated classrooms  would  perform  better  thtn 
their  counterparts  In  black  classrooms.  But 
it  was  pubUshed  before  there  was  massive 
school  desegregation  so  that  It  couldn't  say 
what  the  resvilts  of  massive  busing  would  be. 
I  think  that  the  mistake  was  In  the  func- 
tioning of  the  courts.  I  think  the  country 
would  have  been  better  off  if  the  report  had 
not  led  to  that  result,  busing.  But  again,  I 
think  the  problem  is  not  with  the  report  but 
with  the  courts,  which  have  used  the  ex- 
pected benefit  as  a  rationale  for  reorganizing 
the  school  systems. 

Professor  Coleman  summed  up  the 
findings  of  his  latest  research  In  this 
way: 

The  extremely  strong  reactions  of  Individ- 
ual whites  in  moving  their  children  out  of 
large  districts  engaged  in  massive  and  rapid 
desegregation  .suggests  that  In  the  long  run 
the  policies  that  have  been  pursued  will  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  increasing  overall  con- 
tact among  races  in  the  schools.  It  is  clear 
that  for  this  purpose  to  be  achieved,  there 
should  have  been  greater  attention  to  the  re- 
actions of  whites  with  economic  means  to 
move.  Yet  the  Instrument  through  which 
most  desegregation  was  accomplished — the 
courts — must  be  blind  to  such  considerations. 
Other  branches  of  government  can  Initiate 
policies  such  as  desegregation  lu  ways  that 
excite  fewer  fears  among  middle  class  par- 
ents, and  thus  generate  less  co\inter  action. 
Thus,  a  major  policy  Implication  of  this 
analysis  is  that  in  an  area  such  as  school  de- 
segregation, which  has  Important  conse- 
quences for  Individuals  and  In  which  Indi- 
viduals retain  control  of  some  actions  that 
can  in  the  end  defeat  the  policy,  the  courts 
.ire  probably  the  worst  Instrument  of  social 
policy. 
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The  foregoing  underscores  the  basic 
fallacy  underlying  the  courts'  approach 
to  the  problems  of  school  desegregation. 
Instead  of  pursuing  reasoned  adjudica- 
tion based  on  fundamental  principles  of 
constitutional  law,  the  couits  in  recent 
years  have  departed  from  tlie  Brown 
mandate  and  sought  to  impose  sociologi- 
cal patterns  in  the  school  by  means  of 
costly  forced  busing  of  our  children.  In 
50  doing,  they  have  neglected  their  fun- 
damental role  under  our  constitutional 
system.  That  is,  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws. 

The  courts  are  granted  no  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  determine  the  valid- 
ity of  social  theory.  Law  under  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  guide  for  our  courts,  not 
the  disproven — or  unproven — assump- 
tions of  social  theoreticians,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned  they  may  be.  Fed- 
eral fiat  which  claims  to  be  juridical  but 
is  merely  sociological  has  no  place  in  this 
area.  Professors  Armor  and  Coleman, 
and  othei-s,  have  demonstrated  the  un- 
sound and  self-defeating  character  of  the 
courts'  sociological  jurisprudence,  and 
*he  Nation  and  our  children  must  no 
longer  be  required  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
courts'  errant  ways. 

Over  several  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  for  whatever  purpose  and 
have  supported  my  beliefs  by  my  votes  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  My  position 
has  always  been  that  the  States  and  lo- 
calities have  the  right  to  determine  mat- 
ters of  educational  policy  for  all  their 
children,  black  and  white,  so  long  as  of- 
flcially  enforced  discrimination  con- 
demned by  Brown  is  ended.  In  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  I  have  sponsored 
two  measures  which  would  restore  right- 
ful control  of  the  schools  back  to  the  lo- 
cal community  and  preserve  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  from  further 
judicial  assault.  S.  634  proposes  legisla- 
tion which  would  prohibit  the  courts  and 
Federal  agencies  from  requiring  local 
school  districts  to  bus  students  as  a  con- 
dition to  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. It  would  also  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  bus  students  without  the 
express  written  consent  of  the  parents. 
The  other  proposal,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 29,  would  amend  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  prohibit  the  forced  busing  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
additional  proposals  which  will  help  to 
clarify  the  educational  and  legal  issues 
surrounding  the  busing  of  students  and 
assist  in  the  search  for  viable  alterna- 
tives for  achieving  quality  education  for 
all  our  children.  The  first.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  60,  would  make  it  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  halt  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  desegregation  plan  or  order 
requiring  the  busing  of  students  until  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  has  been 
completed.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119 
would  create  a  "National  Commission  on 
School  Busing" — consisting  of  15  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from 
educators,  parents,  and  other  qualified 
persons  across  the  coimtry — to  conduct 
just  such  a  study. 

This  Commission  would  be  empowered 


to  hold  hearings,  take  testimony,  and  Is- 
sue subpenas  for  the  appearance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documents 
necessary  to  its  investigations.  Specifi- 
cally, it  would  be  authorized  to  examine 
the  educational  effects  of  federally 
ordered  student  busing,  investigate  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  such  plans,  and  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  legislative  ac- 
tion— including  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  Commission  would  be  required 
to  submit  its  final  report  to  the  Pi-esident 
and  Congress,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  March  1, 1976. 

We  need  this  kind  of  Commission  if  we 
are  to  acquire  suflQcient  information  to 
meaningfully  assess  current  Federal  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  school  desegregation. 
The  courts  and  Federal  agencies  have  too 
long  made  policy  in  this  area  on  the  basis 
of  their  best  guess  as  to  the  relevant  edu- 
cational considerations  and  current  social 
theories  which  have  proved  so  unreliable 
over  time.  We  must  thoroughly  reex- 
amine the  logic  of  those  policies  which 
have  propelled  the  law  of  the  land  in  a 
boomerang  course  from  Its  laudable  point 
of  departure  In  Brown.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  resolve  once  and  for  all  the  trou- 
blesome and  divisive  problem  of  forced 
busing  and  get  on  in  earnest  with  the 
task  of  providing  the  best  education  for 
all  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolution  and 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  60 

Wliereas  the  effects  of  compulsory  school- 
baling  on  the  quality  of  education  have  not 
been  assessed  adequately. 

Whereas  alternative  plans,  projects,  and 
programs  designed  to  achieve  quality  educa- 
tion without  the  necessity  of  compulsory 
schoolbusing  have  not  been  assessed  ade- 
quately: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( th  e  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  schoolbusing  compelled 
by  the  order  of  any  court  or  by  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  be  discontinued  until  such 
time  as  a  study  of  the  effects  of  and  alterna- 
tives to  such  schoolbusing  is  completed. 

S.J.  Res.  119 
Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Jlep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Joint  res- 
olution may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Com- 
mission on  School  Busing  Act". 

COMMISSION  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  National  Commission 
on  School  Busing  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
th©  "Commission" ) . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  individuals  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  educators,  concerned  parents, 
the  law,  and  other  Individuals  who  are  es- 
pecially qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  At  no  time  shall  more  than  eight  of 
the  members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  Act  be  persons  who  are  members 
of  the  same  political  party. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made,  and  subject  to  the  same 


limitations  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Eight  memtmrs  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
Tum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hear- 
ings. The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  selected  by  the  members  from  among  the 
members. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sfc.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  iind  complete  investigation  with  respect 
to  school  busing  compelled  by  the  order  of 
any  court  or  by  a  plan  approved  by  the  De- 
parimem  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  achieve  integration.  Such  study  and  in- 
vesUgatiou  niay  include  a  consideration  of — 

1 1 »  ihe  necessity  and  feasibility  of  ex- 
iiaordinary  measures  includmg — 

(Ai  amending  tlie  United  States  Couilitu- 
tion  lo  prohibit  compulsory  school  busing  to 
aciiie\e  integration,  and 

(B)  reopening  court  orders  and  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  require  such  school 
bu.siag  in  order  to  modify  such  plans  and 
orders; 

t'2i  the  effect  of  such  busing  orders  and 
plans  upon  tlie  quality  of  educatiou  received 
!jy  tlie  children  involved;  and 

(.3»  alternative  plans,  projecu,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  achieve  quality  education 
vuthout  the  necessity  of  such  school  busing. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  nnd  to  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  not  later 
than  March  1,  1976,  a  final  report  of  its  study 
and  investigation  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations  for 
legiblation,  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  Com- 
mu-slon  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  Bfter 
its  tlnal  report  is  submitted. 

POWERS   AND   ADMINISTRAT1\'E    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  in  car- 
rying ovit  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, Sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otlierwlse  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  administer 
oaths,  and  have  such  printing  and  bmding 
done,  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 

(b)  (1)  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chalr^ian  or  any  member 
of  the  Commission  desig.xated  by  him  and 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  any  such  member.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  admmister 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1821  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  such 
hearing.  The  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances of  witnesses  so  summoned  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  Any  persou  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  appear,  or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a 
witness  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence in  obedience  to  any  subpena  duly  is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Upon  the 
certification  by  the  Chalrmat.  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  facts  concerning  any  such 
willful  disobedience  by  any  person  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  resides  or  Is 
found,  such  Attorney  shaU  proceed  by  In- 
formation for  the  prosecution  of  such  person 
for  such  offense. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
executive  director,  and  such  additional  staff 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  8,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  la  the 
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competitive  service,  and  wltt  out 

chapter   51    and   subchapter   ]  II 

53  of  such  title  relating  to  cla  istQcatlon 

General  Schedule  pay  rates,  b\  it 

in  excess  of  the  maximum  rat ; 

the  General  Schedule  under  ap 

such  title;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  1-  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  tfOO  a  day  for 
Individuals. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 


Sec.  5.  (a)  Members  of  the 
are  otherwise  employed  by  th 
ernment  shall  serve  without 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  foi 
slstence.  and  other  necessary 
curred  by  them  In  carrying  ou 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commlsion 
wise  employed   by   the   Feders  1 
shall  receive  per  diem  at  the 
rates  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
they  are  engaged  in  the  perforiiance 
duties  as  members  of  the  Co  nmisslon 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursen  ent 
subsistence,  and  other  necessai  ^ 
curred  by  them  in  carrying  oui 
the  Commission. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorizi  id  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  but  i  ot  to  exceed 
91,000,000,  as  may  be  necessar;  ■  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Presiden 
conviction  of  my  senior 
Etelaware  iMr.  Roth)  that 
the  means  to  achieve  equal 
opportunity.  In  fact,  it 
more  problems  that  it  solve^ 

Unfortunately,    Mr 
posals   which   come  before 
dealing  with  this  questioi 
blatantly  unconstitutional 
fective  or  so  broad  that 
accomplish  anything. 

I   support   the   proposals 
Roth.  They  are  different, 
tions  will  give  Congress 
go  on  record  as  to  whethei 
against  busing.  It  will  give 
to  tell  the  courts,  the 
Health,    Education,    and 
most  importantly,  the 
that  we  are  against  businf 
the  wrong  approach.  That 
rupt  policy. 

I  think  that  it  is  time 
recognized  what   educators 
James  Coleman  to  John 
us.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
ognlzed    what    black 
Washington    Post 
Raspberry  and  activist 
have  stated.  I  think  it  is 
gress  recognized  the 
desegregation    in    the    20 
Brown  against  Board  of 
time  that  we  said  "No  more 

I  think  that  those  who 
support  busing  do  a 
who   are   interested   in 
quality  of  education  in  this 
Michael  Novak  pointed  out 
article  in  the  Wall  Street 

What    seems    to   have    been 
merely  an  Instrument,  a  tool, 
an  end. 

Because  busing  is  treated  as  an  end 
and  not  a  means,  we  lose  ;ight  of  the 
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real  reason  behind  school  desegregation 
and  the  real  meaning  beliind  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  namely  that 
we  want  to  assure  that  each  child  is 
given  the  opportxmity  to  receive  an  equal 
education. 

The  busing  issue  prevents  us  from 
considering  whether  we  ought  to  change 
the  way  we  finance  our  schools  or 
whether  we  ought  to  try  a  different  pro- 
gram in  our  schools.  Instead,  we  have  to 
fight  the  busing  question — an  issue  that 
nobody  ever  wins. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Novak  points  out 
that — • 

Busing  Is,  In  Important  ways,  the  Vietnam 
of  the  1970s.  It  is  a  quagmire;  a  lost  cause. 

I  think  this  is  an  apt  analogy  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. In  Vietnam  we  saw  what  happened 
when  we  stuck  to  a  misguided,  ineffective 
policy,  even  though  the  goal  was  laud- 
able. Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistake.  It 
is  time  to  cut  our  losses  and  end  this 
policy  before  the  busing  controversy  de- 
stroys not  only  our  educational  philoso- 
phy, but  also  our  civil  rights  philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Busing — The  Arrogance  of  Power 
(By  Michael  Novak) 

Busing  Is,  In  Important  ways,  the  Vietnam 
of  the  1970s.  It  Is  a  quagmire;  a  lost  cause; 
taxation  without  representation;  a  policy  of 
massive  social  engineering  with  little  clear 
prospect  ol  benefit:  a  mistake;  a  tragedy; 
breeder  of  endless  demonstrations,  riots,  and 
dissent. 

At  last  count,  only  4%  of  whites  and  9% 
of  blacks  favored  busing.  Only  "the  best  and 
the  brightest,"  it  seems,  as  In  Boston,  favor 
It.  They  designed  it,  they  Impose  It,  and  they 
will  never  suffer  their  children  to  experience 
It. 

On  its  face,  busing  has  racist  presupposi- 
tions. A  century  ago,  hardly  literate  Immi- 
grant Catholic  young  women  established  a 
naasslve  parochial  school  system  which  soon 
rivaled  the  well-flnanced  public  schools  In 
the  quality  of  discipline,  Instruction,  and 
social  mobility  they  Imparted.  But  the  as- 
sumption behind  busing  is  that  blacks,  un- 
like Catholic  immigrants,  cannot  learn  In 
largely  separate  environments.  They  need  an 
infusion  of  "white  magic."  They  can  learn 
only  among  whites.  This  Is  a  preposterous 
assumption.  Excellent  black  schools  like 
Dunbar  In  Washington  give  it  the  lie. 

Busing  arose  as  an  Issue  in  the  South. 
There  the  court  orders  at  first  had  the  effect 
of  halting  busing — of  allowing  blacks  to  at- 
tend neighborhood  schools  rather  than  of 
being  bused  away  from  home  to  all -black 
schools. 

JtTDICIAI.    ASSUMPTIONS 

Next,  busing  advanced  in  the  South  from 
being  an  Issue  In  de  jure  segregation  to  being 
an  Issue  In  de  facto  segregation.  In  cities  like 
Charlotte,  historic  patterns  of  residential 
segregation  were  diagnosed  by  the  courts  as 
having  an  unconstitutional  effect  on  equal 
opportunity  in  schooling.  Here  the  courts 
made  fresh  assumptions:  that  education  In 
more  or  less  homogeneous  neighborhood 
schools  are  Inequitable;  and  that  bist<M'lc 
residential  patterns  have  the  force  of  unjust 
coercion.  (The  courts  might  have  conunanded 
residential  Integration  rather  than  school 
Integration.) 

The  structure  of  the  courts'  reason'ng  be- 
comes weaker  and  more  dubious  stlU  when 


Northern  cities  like  Boston,  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit  and  others  come  Into  view. 
Consider  the  following  propositions: 

(1.)  The  traditional  residential  patterns  of 
Northern  cities  over  the  last  100  years  have 
always  Involved  de  facto  ethnic  segregation 
not  only  for  blacks,  but  for  virtually  every 
ethnic  group. 

(2.)  In  some  cases,  as  In  Boston  and  De- 
troit, more  financial  resources,  federal  pro- 
grams, and  educational  experimentation 
have  been  lavished  on  predominantly  black 
schools  than  on  predominantly  white  ethnic 
schools  of  the  working  class.  Rates  of  en- 
trance Into  college,  drop-out  rates,  and  other 
indices  of  the  status  of  such  schools  are 
often  comparable. 

(3.)  Before  1900,  90%  of  all  blacks  lived  In 
the  South;  and  90 'v  of  the  white  ethnics  who 
now  live  In  the  Northern  cities  had  not  yet 
arrived.  These  two  great  migrations  were  not 
linked  by  slavery,  were  culturally  almost 
totally  unprepared  for  their  future  meeting, 
and  came  to  their  rendezvous  with  some  dif- 
ferent social  skills,  family  traditions,  disci- 
plines, needs  and  aspirations. 

(4.)  The  average  child  of  black  migrants 
to  the  North  was  academically  three  or  four 
years  behind  his  average  white  counterpcfft 
even  though  blacks  had  English  as  a  mothw 
tongue.  Even  today,  the  average  black  child 
is  academically  at  least  a  year  behind  the 
average  white. 

(5.)  The  patterns  of  parental  discipline  in 
the  typical  white  ethnic  home,  particularly 
as  between  fathers  and  sons,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  patterns  of  discipline  in  the 
home,  not  of  middle  class  blacks,  but  of  the 
most  poor,  despairing  and  suffering  blacks. 

(6.)  The  "street  culture"  of  poor  black 
students  is  of  a  different  moral  and  emotional 
"life  style"  from  that  of  both  middle-class 
black  and  white  ethnic  students.  In  particu- 
lar, incidences  of  premarital  sexual  expres- 
sions, illegitimate  birth,  hustling,  intimida- 
tion, and  disruptive  behavior  axe  significantly 
different. 

(7.)  The  role  of  the  family  or  family- 
substitute  in  bringing  about  differential  at- 
titudes, behaviors,  and  success  In  school  Is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  factor  Influ- 
encing the  classroom.  The  family  Is  a  more 
basic  social  unit  than  the  school. 

(8.)  Class  factors  Influence  dramatically 
the  attitudes,  behaviors,  aspirations  and  edu- 
cational success  of  students  In  school. 

(9.)  Families  choose  their  place  of  resi- 
dence— or  Judge  its  merit — by  their  prefer- 
ence for  its  neighborhood  school  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  by  any  other  factor. 

If  these  propositions  are  true,  then  it  must 
surely  be  predictable  that  96%  of  the  whites 
and  91  Vr  of  the  blacks  would  find  busing  a 
poor  instrument  for  what  a  great  majority, 
both  black  and  white,  also  desire:  a  genu- 
inely, peacefully  Integrated  society. 

What  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  Is  that 
busing  Is  merely  an  instrument,  a  tool,  a 
method,  not  an  end.  The  most  appropriate 
question  with  respect  to  busing,  as  for  any 
Instrument,  is  "Does  It  work?"  However  moral 
the  Instrument  may  sound,  "What  are  its 
effects"  Is  the  central  moral  question. 

In  my  view,  busing  of  the  Boston  and 
Detroit  sort  Is  an  Immoral  policy.  It  goes 
against  the  basic  social  principles  of  Amer- 
ican life;  against  family,  neighborhood,  class, 
ethnic,  and  even  educational  realities  which 
are  so  basic  they  are  seldom  even  voiced. 
Working-class  whites  who  are  bused  have 
too  much  to  lose;  they  face  possible  down- 
ward mobility.  Worklngclass  blacks  or  poor 
blacks  have  too  little  to  gain;  indeed,  the 
ensuing  experience  of  cultural  segregation 
within  the  purportedly  Integrated  schools 
can  be  embittering. 

It  would  be  lovely  If  greater  contacts  be- 
tween persons  from  different  cultures  al- 
ways led  to  greater  understanding  and  good 
will.  In  fact,  contact  often  reinforces  the 
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where 


of  a  more  suffering  lower  class,  educationally     1975  and  September  2, 1975. 


behind  their  peers,  become  tangible  proof  to 
other  children  of  realities  they  had  hereto- 
fore held  to  the  mere  bigotry. 

Human  beings  are  not  parts  of  a  machine, 
to  be  anonymously  fitted  Into  slots.  They  ap- 
proach each  other  from  complicated  past 
histories   and   diverse   personal   experiences. 


Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Previously  I  had  propounded  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  relative  to  duly 
enrolled  bills,  joint  resolutions,  and  so  on. 


They  do  not  perceive  each  other  accurately,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  I 

or  easily  find  it  possible  to  share  honest  ^gj^  ^^^  there  be  an  exception  insofar 

transactions.  Even  highly  educated  blacks  ^^^    Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence 

and  whites  often  find  hone.sty  anguishingly  concerned 

difficult.  What,  then,  about  the  less  artlcu-  is  conLeiii^.                oFFTPFR    Is  there 

late'  TO  ride  roughshod  over  such  histories  The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 

,  to  exhibit  gross  human  arrogance.  It  Is  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 


to  invite  great  human  disaster.  It  is  to  de 
stroy  integration  in  the  name  of  saying  It. 

EMBITTERING  A  GENERATION 

Forced  busing  wUl  set  back  the  advances 
of  clvU  righU  made  during  the  past  genera- 
tion bv  20  years;  a  whole  generation,  and 
maybe"  another,  will  be  embittered.  Just  as 
South  Boston  and  Roxbury  are  likely  to  be 
foe  decades  to  come.  Family  folklore  will  re- 
count the  ugly  history  for  years. 

Busing  Is  to  black  equality  what  Prohibi- 
tion was  to  the  moral  crisis  of  the  Depres- 
sion. It  Is  a  flaming  moral  Issue  of  dubious 
social  Judgment.  Now,  aa  then,  the  funda- 
mental problem  is  economic. 

Blacks  do  not  need  buses;  they  need  jobs. 
Having  acquired  solid  Jobs,  the  black  fam- 
ily will  have  an  economic  base.  Then  school 
will  be  meaningful,  and  its  lessons  liberat- 
ing and  inspiring.  The  key  to  Integration  In 
the  United  States  is  a  plan  to  aUow  every 
available  black  worker  to  work;  and  to  re- 
build and  to  beautify  black  homes  and 
neighborhoods.  For  famlUes  Increase  their 
net  worth  not  so  much  through  wages  as 
through  real  estate. 

Most  black  neighborhoods  were,  hardly  a 
generation  ago,  among  the  most  solidly  buUt 
and  desirable  In  the  Northern  cities;  re- 
stored, they  would  be  far  more  valuable — as 
Investments — than  the  filmsy  modern  hous- 
ing of  working-class  suburbs.  Under  Improved 
economic  conditions,  a  black  middle  class 
and  working  class  will  Integiate  with  whites 
as  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  educational 
equals. 

Economics  first,  education  second.  A  car- 
dinal principle  both  of  Marx  and  of  cipital- 
Um  cannot  be  all  wrong. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  tlierein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


is  so  oixlered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  will  not  apply 
to  tliat. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

At  2  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed, 
without  amendment,  the  bill  (S.  1849  >  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to,  without  amend- 
ment, the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  57)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  To  Study  Governmental  Op- 
erations With  Respect  to  Intelligence 
Activities. 

At  3 :  30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Ben-y  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
198)  expressing  the  opposition  of  the 
Congress  to  any  change  hi  the  present 
method  of  providing  financial  support 
for  milltarj'  commissaries  through  appro- 
priations to  meet  their  payroll  costs,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  2073)  to 
authorize  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission  to  accept  voluntary 
contributions  of  services  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT  OF  THE   SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  until  Septem- 
ber 3.  1975,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
from  the  House  of  Representatives;  that 
the  Vice  President,  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions;    and  that  com- 


At  5:57  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (S.  409)  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,  and  to  extend  the  duration  of 
such  Council,  with  an  amendment  in 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


assistance  to  States  for  State  Equalization 
Plans  (Section  842,  Part  D,  Title  VIII.  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974,  P.L.  93-380) 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  Knd  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Federm  Employees'  Fi  exible  and 
CoMPBEssED  Work  Schedules  Act  or  1975 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  employees 
and  agencies  cf  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  experiment  with  fiexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  as  alterna- 
tives to  prer-nt  work  schedules  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  on  Implementation  of  the  Federal 

Fire    PntvENTiON    and    Control    Act    of 

1974 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  first  an- 
ii'ial  report  summarizing  activities  under 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974.  June  30,  1975  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting.  pursuaiU 
to  law,  a  report  on  productivity  of  military 
below-depot  maintenance — repairs  less  com- 
plex than  provided  at  depots — can  be  Im- 
proved, Department  of  Defense,  July  29. 
1975  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "If  the  United  States 
Is  To  Develop  An  Effective  International 
Narcotics  Control  Program,  Much  More  Must 
Be  Done,"  July  29,  1975  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ANf  UAL  Report  of  the  BoNNE\'iLLe 
Power  Administhation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Notice  of  Final  Regulations  and  Guide- 
lines ON  Assistance  to  States  for  Statk 
Equalization  Plans 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  lor 
the   Department  of  Health,  Edxicatlon,  and 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  : 
Tliree  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
relating  to  the  disputed  Senate  election   lu 
1974:  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  repoi"ts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4241.  An  act  to  designate  the  John  C. 
Kluczyn-ski  Federal  Building  (Rept.  No.  94- 
348). 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY,  from  the  Committee  ou 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  865.  A  bill  to  promote  more  efficient  use 
of  the  nation's  construction  resources,  to 
foster  the  preservation  of  buildings  of  his- 
toric nr  architectural  significance,  aod  to  en- 
hanci  tiie  social  and  economic  envirormient 
within  and  surrounding  Federal  office  build- 
ings (Rept.  No.  94-349). 
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Cominltt««  on 
with  amend- 


Commlttee  on 


the  Mountain 


Committee  on 


Defense  I»ro- 


By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
ments: 

S.  161.  A  bill  to  authorize  tie  Secretary  of 
the  InterlM'  to  construct,  oper  kte,  and  main 
tain  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  !the  Shoeshone 
extension  unit,  Pick-Sloan  iklssourl  Basin 
program,  Wyoming,  and  for  <  ther  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-350). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1531.  A  bUl  to  designate 
Park  Reservoir,  Oklahoma,  as  ^he  Tom  Steed 
Reservoir  (Rept.  No.  94-351). 
By  Mr.  MORGAN,  from  the 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  6161.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  services  necessary  t<  i  nonperform- 
ing  arta  functions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  (Rept.  No.  94-352). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urbap  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment : 

S.  1537.  A  bill  to  amend  tb< 
auction  Act  of  1950,  as  amen<  ed  (Rept.  No 
94-353). 

By  Mr.  CHILES,  from  the  fcommittee  on 
Government    Operations,    wit%    an    amend 
ment  : 

S.  6.  A  bin  to  provide  thai  meetings  of 
Government  agencies  and  of  congressional 
committees  shall  be  open  to  tl  le  public,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  94-354). 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON,  from  tie  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  \  Trban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  5884.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  prosrlsions  of  the 
International  Economic  Pollcj 
as  amended,  and  for  other  p\  rposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-355). 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  w^h  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  10.  A  bill  to  amend  sectltii  5(a)  of  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (Rept.  No.  94- 
356). 

S.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  Rikrer,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  potential  addition  t<  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Syste  m  (Rept.  No. 
94-358). 

S.  1391.  A  bill  to  study  ceijtain  lands  in 
the  Mendocino  National  Pore  it.  California, 
for  possible  Inclusion  In  the  Na  ;ional  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  (Rep.  No.  94-359). 
By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  pommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
ments: 

S.  74.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  National 
Forests  as  the  "Sheep  Mountai  i  Wilderness" 
(Rept.  No.  94-357). 

HJl.  3979.  An  act  to  author^  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Claims  Cummlsslon  for 
fiscal  year  1976  (Rept.  No.  94-36 )) . 


:;ommlttee  on 


EXECUTIVE  REPOR'TS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


tie 


following 
were 


As  in  executive  session, 
executive    reports    of    comi+ittees 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  t^e  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  Irving  Mcpinnls,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  to  be  a  member  )f  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  under  he  provisions 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Cong  ress  approved 
28  June  1879  (21  Stat.  37)  (3; I  U.S.C.  642), 
vice  MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Parfli  t.  reassigned. 

(The  above  nomination  \'as  reported 
with  the  recommendation  thpt  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the 
mltment  to  respond  to 
pear  and  testify  before  any 
tuted  committee  of  the 


Senate 


with    amend- 


nommees  com-, 
to  ap- 
duly  consti- 
.) 


reqi  lests 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Irving  M.  Pollack,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  CoDMnlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Eric  R.  Zausner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

Thomas  E.  Noel,  of  Virginia,  to  b«  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
Commerce : 

Asaph  H.  Hall,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Richard  D.  Rogers,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  NOMINA- 
TION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  22.  the  nomination  of  Austin  N. 
Heller  to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator 
of  ERDA  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Mr.  Hel- 
ler's principal  responsibilities  will  be  In 
the  area  of  energy  conservation.  Because 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  significant 
jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  energy  conser- 
vation, I  ask  unanmious  consent  that  his 
nomination  be  jointly  referred  to  the  In- 
terior and  Commerce  Committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  198)  expressing  the  opposition  of  the 
Congress  to  any  change  in  the  present 
method  of  providing  financial  support  for 
military  commissaries  through  appro- 
priations to  meet  their  payroll  costs  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowKR)    (by  request) : 
S.  2233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.g,C.  18ll-31b),  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commltte* 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2234.  A  bin  to  abolish  certain  Federal 
agencies  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr.   FANNIN    (for   Mr.   Jackboh) 
and  himself  (by  request) : 
S.  2235.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  livestock  trespass  on  Indian  lands.  He, 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

C3RANSTON)  : 

S.  2236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  that  the  duty  to 
bargain  collectively  includes  bargaining  wltlj 
respect  to  retirement  benefits  for  retired  em- 
ployees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2237.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir  P. 
I.  Velasco.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
provide    for    the    establishment    of    safety 
standards  for  the  living  quarters  of  recrea- 
tional vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2239.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  enlistment  of 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  imder 
certain  circumstances.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2240.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  Investigate  the 
feasibility  of  a  temporary  transfer  of  the 
enrolled  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  the  custody  of  the  National 
Archives  to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2241.  A  bUl  entitled  "The  Utility  Tax 
Deductibility  Act."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  a  portion  of  utUlty  cost  Incurred  by  In- 
dividuals m  connection  with  their  principal 
residence.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  2243.  A  bUl  to  revise  and  Improve  the 
child  support  program  established  by  part 
D  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2244.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Ga« 
Act.   Referred   to   the   Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  2245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988, 
to  Include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FoBD)  : 
S.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcasting 
stations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  : 
S.  2247.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  President 
to   suspend    participation   and    to    withhold 
payment  of  expenses  with  respect  to  any  or- 
gan, commiseion.  or  other  body  of  the  United 
Nations  which  dlscrlmlnatorlly  applies  to  any 
procedural  rule  or  dlscrlmlnatorlly  Imposes 
any  sanction.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2248.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to  require 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  establish 
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scceptable  levels  of  tar  and  nicotine  content 
of  cigarettes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 
S.  2249.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a 
demonstration  project  for  construction  of  a 
highway  between  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Prince- 
ton, W.  Va.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Stafford.    Mr.    Bumpers.    Mr.    Hat- 
FiELD.  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr.  Kknitedv.  Mr. 
LEAHT,     Mr.     Metcalf,     and     Mr. 
Younc) : 
S.  2250.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ft  program  of 
research  to  help  better  understand,  identify, 
and  to  the  extent  possible,  prevent  or  relieve 
pressures  on  families.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  ABOXmEZK   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGovERN) : 
8.  2251.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  relating  to 
the  project   to   provide   bank   stabilization 
works  for  the  protection  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital  In  Yankton.  S.  Dak.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work-s. 
By  Mr  ABOUREZK: 
S.  2252.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  highway 
safety  programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Bartlett)  : 
S.  2253.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  3015  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Chief  of   the   National   Guard   Bureau 
■hall  be  appointed  to  the  reserve  grade  of 
lieutenant  general.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2254.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  that  Act  with  respect  to 
small  businesses.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  and 
Mr    BintDicK) : 
S.  2255.  A  bin  for  the  ee»ieral  revision  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  2256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  SUtes 
Orain  Standards  Act  in  order  to  establish  a 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency,  to  require 
that  inspections  made  under  such  Act  be 
made  by  Federal   employees,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
ByMr.  CASE: 
S.  2257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1962,  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  laud  for  the  Edison  National  Historic  Site 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  tot  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GRIFFIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Maonuson-,  Mr. 
Pearson,    Mr.    Beali,,    Mr.    Hartke, 
and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.J.  Res.  120.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Sep- 
temljcr  2.  1976,  through  September  8,  1976,  as 
"National    School    Bus    Safety    Week".    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    86S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
tNicii   were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 


865,  a  bill  to  promote  more  efficient  use 
of  the  Nation's  construction  resources. 

3.    1908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnttson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1908,  a  bill  to  regulate  com- 
merce by  directing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  and  maintain  an  in- 
dustrial energy  conservation  program, 
and  for  other  pui-poses. 

3.    1916 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cl.muc,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy  I ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1916,  a  bill  to  provide  pub- 
lic employment  conservation  jobs  in 
rural  ai'eas. 

S.    1926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1926,  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    1862 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1962,  a  bill 
to  allow  foster  grandparents  to  continue 
sei-ving  mentally  retarded  children  after 
the  children  reach  age  18. 

S.    1988 

'  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1985,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Ffirmers  Market  Act  of 
1975." 

.S.    2098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dohenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2098,  a 
bill  to  limit  potential  or  existent  con- 
flicts of  Interest  on  the  part  of  elected 
and  appointed  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government. 

S.    2148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2145,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  in  order  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  to  provide 
public  education  to  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  refugee  children. 

S.    2165 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2165,  a  bin  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  war  risk  insurance. 

8.   2180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  casponsor  of  S. 
2180,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  and  revi.se  tlie  al- 
location formula. 

SENATE  JOINT  RtSoLUlION  6."; 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  <Mr.  Beall>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resoluticn  65,  to  authorize  und  re<iuest 


the  President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Women  in  1976. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Claxk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Brooke)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senat,e  Joint  Resolution  105,  to  strength- 
en the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States. 

SKNATE  RESOLUTION  214 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  214,  to  ex- 
press concern  over  attempts  to  expel 
Israel  fiom  the  United  Nations. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
60— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
SCHOOLBUSINO 

(Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. ) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
compulsory  schoolbusing  be  discontinued 
until  such  time  as  an  adequate  study  of 
the  effects  of  such  busing  and  alterna- 
tives to  it  is  completed. 

[Mr.  ROTH'S  remarks  on  the  above 
concurrent  resolution  are  printed  earlier 
in  the  Recokd.1 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTTNG 


OIL  DEREGULATION  AND  WINDFALL 
PROFITS  TAX 

AMENDMENT    NO.    854 

Mr.   LONG   submitted   the   following 
amendment  which   was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table: 
Amendment  No.  854 

title  ii oil  deregulation  and  windfall 

profits  tax 
Sbc.  201.  Effective  Dates. 

(a)  In  General. — Chapter  44  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  added  by 
this  Act.  shall  not  take  effect  unless  the 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  4  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  cease  to  be  In  effect. 

(b)  Period  to  Which  Chapter  44  Is  Appli- 
cable.— The  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  apply  to — 

( 1 )  crude  oil  produced  after — 

(A)  August  31, 1975,  or 

(B)  the  last  day  of  the  last  calenrtHr 
month  ending  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  197j 
ceases  to  be  In  effect, 

whichever  Is  later,  and 

(2)  The  first  sale  of  nattu-al  gas  liquids 
or  natural  gas  liquid  products  occurring 
after  August  31,  1975,  and  before  October  1, 
1975. 

(c)  Termination  Date. — Tlie  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4981  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  added  by  this  Act.  applies 
only  to  crude  oil  produced  not  more  than  66 
calendar  months  after  the  month  In  which 
such   tax   first   applies. 

Sec.  202.  Deregulation  and  Windfall  Pkof- 
rrs  Tax;  Plowback  Credit. 

(a)  In  General. — 

{I)  Amendment  of  subtttle  d. — Subtitle 
D  (relating  to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tU« 
followiiif;    :u-v.-   chapter: 
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"CHAPTER   44— DEREGULATION   AND 
WINDFALL   PROFITS 


TAXES 

deregulBJtlon  and  wind- 

Iquids  deregu- 
Deregulaf  ou  and  Wind- 


"Subchapter  A.  OU 
fall  proflte  Uuces. 

"Subchapter  B.  Natural  gas 
latlon  proats  tajces. 

"Subchapter  A — Oil 

faU  Profits  Taj 
"Sec.  4981.  Imposition  of  ta.x. 
"Sec.  4982.  Amount  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4983.  Plo-wback  credit  agkln.st  tax. 
"Sec.  4984.  Definitions  and  spi  dal  rules. 
"Sec.  4985.  Records  and  Infori  latlon;  regula- 
tions 
"Sac.  4981.  iMPoemoN  of  Tax. 


T  her 


'■(a)   iMPOsmoif  or  Tax.- 
tmpoeed — 

"(1)   on  the  deregulation 
regulated  oil,  and 

"(2)  on  the  wlodfall  proflt« 
removed  from  the  premises  during 
able  period  an  excise  tax  as 
chapter. 


Exc«  pt 


liipoeed 


crtile 


"(b)   By  Whom  Paid — 1 

In  section  4983(e),  the  tax 
section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
to  the  deduction  under 
pletlon  with  respect  to  the 
"Sic.  4982.  AMOtTNT  or  Tax. 

"(a)  Ik  acNEEAL. — The  tax  ibiposed  by  sec- 
tion 4981  shall  be  an  amount  e  qual  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  deregulation  pro  It  or  windfall 
proflt,  as  the  case  may  be.  f roi  a  each  taxable 
barrel  of  crude  oil  remo^jed 
promises. 

"(b)  FaACTiOMAL  Part  of  Ekaaix. — In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barre  I,  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4981  shall  b< 
tlon  of  the  amount  oX  such  t^  Imposed  on 
a  whole  barrel. 

"(c)  LuiiTATioK. — The  amoiint  of  tax  Im- 
posed under  section  4981  on  a 
able  crude  oil  may  not  exee  fd  an  amount 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  r  et  Income  at- 
tributable to  such  barrel.  Per  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  i  et  Income  at- 
tributable to  a  barrel  shall  b« 

"(1)  by  talcing  the  taxable 
the  property  (within  the  meai  ilng  of  section 
eiS(a) )  for  the  taxable  perv>d,  computed 
without  an  allowance  for  depleftion  aiid  with- 
out any  deduction  for  the  tix  Impoeed  by 
section  4981  or  for  costs  dec  uctlble  under 
section  263(c)  (other  than  th<ee  incurred  in 
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e  is  hereby 
fits  from  de- 


p  'O 


from  other  oil, 

each  tax- 

p^ovlded  In  this 


as  provided 

by  this 

]  lerson  entitled 

sectlfn  611  for  de- 

oll. 


from    the 


determined- 
Income  from 


drilling  a  nonproductive  well) 


'(2)  by  dividing  such  taxable  Income  by 
the  number  of  barrels  of  all  crude  oil  pro- 
duced from  such  property  dii  in^  i>ucli  tax- 
able period. 
"Sw:.  4M3.  Plowback  CRunr  Against  Tax. 


fcr 


pers  >n 


"(a)    Genesai.  Rttle. — Thert 
lowed  to  each  person  liable 
posed  by  section  4981  for  any 
as  a  credit  against  such  tax,  an 
to  such  person's  plowback  1 
such  taxable  pe;1od. 

"(b)      LUUTATION . — The 

credit  allowed  under  subsectldn 
taxable  period  shall  not  exceec 
the  taxpayer's  liability  for  tax 
4981  for  that  period. 

"(c)     Plowback    InvestmfiJt 
poses  of  this  chapter,  a 
investment   for  any   taxable 
excess  of — 

"(1)     his    qualified    investn^snt 
taxable  period,  over 

"(2)  his  plowback  threshuld 
able  period. 

"(d)      RFCOMPtTTATION    or 
ON  ClTMTn.ATIVK  BASIS. 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  ( 
able  period   (hereinafter  in 
referred  to  as  'current  period 
December  31,  1975,  the  taxpayer 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4981 
under  this  section  shall  be 
treating  the  current  period  ai> 


shall  be  al- 

the  tax  im- 

laxable  period, 

amount  eqtial 

iivestment   for 

an}ount    of    the 

(a)  for  any 

25  percent  of 

under  section 


and 


— For    pur- 
's plowback 
iwriod   Is  the 


for    such 

for  such  tax- 

t4x   and  Ckbdit 


tikis 


of  each  tax- 
subsection 
ending  after 
's  Uability  for 
and  his  credit 
recomputed  by 
all  prior  tax- 


able i>erlods  as  one  taxable  period  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  'recom- 
putation  period') . 

"(2)  Etfzct  of  recomputation. — ^If  the 
sxim  of  the  taxpayer's  net  tax  liability  for 
the  current  period  and  for  each  prior  taxable 
period  exceeds  his  net  tax  liability  for  the 
recomputation  period — 

"(A)  a  portion  of  such  excess  (not  greater 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4981  for  the  current  period  is 
greater  than  the  credit  allowable  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  current  period)  shall  be  applied 
to,  and  shall  reduce,  the  amount  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4981  for  the  current  pe- 
riod, and 

"(B)  the  remainder  of  such  excess  sh.ill  be 
treated  as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4981  for  the  current  period. 

"(3)  Nkt  tax  liabiltty  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'net  tax 
liability'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
period,  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4981  for  such 
period  (or,  In  the  case  of  the  recomputation 
period,  would  be  imposed  for  such  period) 
over  the  credit  allowable  by  this  section  for 
such  period. 

"(4)  Adjustment  or  nft  tax  liability  for 

PP.IOR  ADJUSTMENTS  UNDER  THIS  SUBSECTION. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  for  any 
taxable  period  before  the  current  period  the 
application  of  this  subsection  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  tax  liability  or  an  overpayment 
of  tax  (or  both)  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
excess  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  for  the 
current  period  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  such  reductions  and 
overpayments. 

"(e)  LiABitiTT  FOR  Tax  in  Case  op  Certain 
PRODTTCTioif  Paymewts. — If  a  portion  of  the 
crude  oil  removed  from  a  property  is  ap- 
plied during  the  taxable  year  in  partial  or 
complete  discharge  of  a  production  payment 
which — 

"(1)  qualifies  as  au  economic  Interest  in 
the  property,  and 

"(2)  Is  not  limited  by  time  or  to  a  specified 
inimber  of  units,  but  wlU  be  fully  discharged 
only  when  a  specified  dollar  amount  (plus 
interest  or  other  charges,  if  any)  has  been 
received  by  the  holder  of  the  production 
payment, 

then  the  tax  impoeed  by  section  4981  on 
such  portion  of  the  crude  oil  shall  be  paid 
by  the  owner  of  the  economic  Interest  bur- 
dened by  such  production  payment.  In  any 
case  In  which  such  owner  can  establish  that 
the  production  payment  could  not  have  been 
ultimately  discharged  but  for  the  deregula- 
tion or  windfall  profits  on  the  crude  oil  ap- 
plied against  the  production  payment,  the 
owner  of  the  economic  Interest  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  holder  of  the 
production  payment  such  tax  paid  by  such 
owner  on  the  oil  applied  against  the  produc- 
tion payment. 
"Sec.  4984.  Definitions  and  Special  Rulzs. 

"(a)  Dereculatton  Profit:  Windfall 
Profit. — 

"(1)  In  csneral. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  terms  'deregulation  profit'  and 
'windfall  profit'  mean  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  of  the  removal  price  of  the  barrel 
of  taxable  crude  oil  over  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  base  price  for  such  barrel,  and 

"(B)  that  portion  of  any  severance  tax 
imposed  with  respect  to  such  barrel  which 
may.  under  the  rules  of  paragraph  (3),  be 
taken  Into  accoimt. 

"(2)  Severawce  tax  Rtn.ES. — 

"•(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(B),  there  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
coimt the  amount  by  which  any  severance 
tax  Impoeed  with  respect  to  a  barrel  exceeds 
the  severance  tax  which  would  have  been  Im- 
posed if — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  deregulated  oil,  the 
barrel  of  oil  had  been  extracted  and  sold  on 
July  31.  1976,  at  the  celling  price  in  effect  on 


such  date  determined  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  160.353  <^  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  u 
such  regulations  were  in  effect  on  such  date 
for  domestic  crude  oil  of  the  same  grade 
and  location,  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  oil  other  than  deregu- 
lated oil,  the  barrel  of  oil  had  been  extracted 
and  sold  at  til .50  a  barrel. 

"(B)  Cebtain  ikcreasxs  in  tax  oisrecau. 
ED. — For  piu-poses  of  this  paragraph  that  por- 
tlon  of  any  severance  tax  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  a  barrel  which  exceeds  the  smaller 
of — 

"ti)  the  amount  of  severance  tax  which 
would  have  been  imposed  under  the  law  un- 
der  which  such  tax  is  imposed  as  It  was  in 
effect  on  July  31, 1975,  or 

"(U)    the    amount   of    the   severance   tax 
which   was   imposed   during   the   period  for 
which  the  determination  is  being  made, 
.shall  be  disregarded. 

"(b)  Removal  Price. — For  purposes  of  this 
tiiapter — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  chapter,  the  term  'removal  price' 
means  the  amount  for  which  the  barrel  of 
oil  is  sold. 

"(2)   Sales  between  related  persons. la 

the  case  of  a  sale  between  related  persons 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c)  (6) 
(C) ) ,  the  removal  price  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  constructive  sales  price  for  purposes  of 
determining  gross  Income  from  the  property 
under  section  613. 

"(3)  Oil  removed  from  premises  before 
sale. — If  crude  oil  is  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises before  it  is  sold,  the  removal  price  shall 
be  the  constructive  sales  price  for  purposes 
of  determining  gross  income  from  the  prop- 
erty under  section  613. 

"(4)  Refining  begun  on  pReaiisEs. — If  the 
manufacture  or  conversion  of  crude  oil  into 
refined  products  begins  before  such  oil  Is 
removed   from   the   premises — 

"(A)  such  oil  shall  be  treated  as  removed 
on  the  day  such  manufacture  or  conversion 
begins,  and 

"(B)  the  removal  price  shall  be  the  con- 
structive sales  price  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining gross  income  from  the  property  under 
section   613. 

"(5)  Meaning  of  terms. — As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'premises'  and  'refined 
product'  have  the  same  meaning  as  when 
used  for  purposes  of  determining  gross  in- 
come from  the  property  under  section  61S. 

"(c)  Base  Price. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter — 

"( 1 )  BASF,  PRICE. — Por  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter— 

"(A)  Deregulated  oil. — The  term  'base 
price'  for  deregulated  oil  Is  the  celling  price 
determined  under  section  212.73  of  title  10 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973,  as  such  regulations  were 
in  effect  on  June  30,  1975,  plus  the  amount 
of  the  Inflation  adjustment  determined 
under  paragraph   (2). 

"(B)  Other  oil. — The  term  'base  price' 
for  oil  Other  than  deregulated  oil  Is  $11.50 
per  barrel,  plus  the  amount  of  the  Inflation 
adjustment  determined  under  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  Inflation  ADjtTSTMEKT. — Por  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  amount  of  the 
Inflation  adjustment  for  any  barrel  for  any 
calendar  month  is  the  product  (rounded  to 
the  nearest  whole  cent)  of  the  base  price 
multiplied  by  one-half  of  1  percent  for  each 
calendar  month  ending  after  August  31, 
1975.  and  before  the  calendar  month  for 
which  the  inflation  adjustment  is  being 
determined. 

"(d)  Taxable  oil. — 

"(1)  Ik  GENERAL. — The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  apply  to  so  much  of  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  from  any  property  (other 
than  from  a  stripper  well)  M  does  not 
exceed — 
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"(A)  the  number  of  barrels  produced  from 
such  property  and  sold  or  removed  from  the 
premises  during  the  month,  or 

"(B)     the    adjusted    base    price    control 
miantity  for  such  property  for  the  month, 
tthlchever  is  less. 

•■(2)  Base  price  control  quantiiy. — For 
piirpo-ses  of  this  subsection — 

■■(A)  Deregulated  oil. — ^The  ta».se  price 
control  quantity  for  deregulated  oil  is  the 
average  monthly  number  of  barrels  from  any 
property  for  the  3-month  period  ending  June 
30.  1975.  In  the  case  of  any  property  from 
wliich  production  does  not  occur  lor  the 
entire  3-month  period,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
property  which  is  not  in  full  production  dur- 
iii"-  the  entire  3-month  period,  the  average 
monthly  production  shall  be  determined  un- 
der regulations  pre.scribed  by  the  Secretray 
or  his  delegate. 

'•(B)  Other  oil. — The  base  price  control 
quantity  for  oil  otlier  than  deregulated  oil 
is  the  number  of  barrel.-*  of  oil  other  than 
deregulated  oil  from  any  property  for  the 
month  for  which  the  determination  Is  beUig 
made. 

"(3)  Adjusted  base  price  control  quan- 
jrrY. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
adjusted  base  price  control  quantity  for  any 
month  Is  an  amount  equal  to  the  base  price 
control  quantity  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  an  amount  equal  to  1.5  percent  of 
the  base  price  control  quantity  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  calendar  months  ending  after 
August  31,  1975,  and  before  the  month  for 
which  taxable  domestic  crude  oil  Is  being 
determined. 

"(e)  Qualified  Investment. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  any  person's  qualified  In- 
vestment for  any  taxable  period  Is  the 
amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  such  person  dur- 
ing such  taxable  period  (with  respect  to 
areas  within  the  United  States  or  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States)  for — 

"(1)  Intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs  to  which  section  263(c)  applies  or 
geological  and  geophysical  costs  described  in 
subsection  (g)  (7), 

"(2)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  erec- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  the  following  Items 
(but  only  if  the  original  use  of  such  items 
begins  with  such  person) : 

"(A)  depreciable  assets  u.sed  for  the  ex- 
ploration for,  or  the  development  or  produc- 
tion of,  oil  or  gas  (including  development  or 
production  from  oil  shale), 

"(B)  pipelines  used  for  gathering  crude  oil 
from  wells  In  a  field  (or  under  a  lease)  to 
the  point  at  which  the  removal  price  is  de- 
termined, and 

"(C)  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  or  any 
portion  thereof; 

"(3)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas,  and 

"(4)  the  purchase  of  qtiallfied  plowback 
stock  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (g) 
(8)). 

"(f)  Plowback  Threshold. — Por  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  any  person's  plowback  thresh- 
old for  any  taxable  period  Is  an  amount 
eq\ial  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  40  percent  of  the  base  price  for  de- 
regulated oil  (determined  under  subsection 
(c)(1)(A)  but  without  regard  to  the  Infla- 
tion adjustment  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (c) )  multiplied  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil 
produced,  or 

"(B)  the  base  price  control  quantity  for 
each  of  such  person's  oil  producing  prop- 
erties, and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  amounts 
received  during  the  taxable  period  for  qual- 
ified plowback  stock. 

"(g)  Other  Definitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter— 

"(1)  Crude  oil. — The  term  'crude  oil"  In- 
cludes field  or  lease  condensates  recovered 
from  a  gas  well  in  lease  separators  or  field 
fncliitles. 


"(2)  Domestic  CRtmE  oil. — The  term  'do- 
mestic crude  oU'  means  crude  oil  produced 
from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  in  the  United 
States  or  in  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(2A)  Deregulated  on.. — The  term  "deregu- 
lated oil'  means  so  much  of  the  crude  oil 
produced  from  any  property  as  could  not  be 
sold  at  a  price  above  the  maximum  price  al- 
lowable for  oil  of  the  same  grade  and  loca- 
tion, and  produced  during  the  same  month 
of  the  year,  under  section  212.73  of  title  10 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  such 
section  was  In  effect  on  June  30,  1975,  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  whether  such  sec- 
tion is  in  effect  for  the  mouth  In  which  such 
oil  is  produced. 

"(3)  Barrel. — The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(4)  United  states. — ^The  term  "United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  638  (relating 
to  Continental  Shelf  areas) . 

"(5)  Possession  op  the  united  states. — 
The  term  'possession  of  the  United  States' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  638. 

"(6)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means — 

"(A)  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter 
and  ending  at  the  close  of  December  31,  1976, 

"(B)  each  calendar  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1976,  and  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981,  and 

"(C)  the  period  beginning  on  January  1, 
1981,  and  ending  on  March  31,  1981. 

"(7)  Geological  and  geophysical  costs. — 
The  term  'geological  and  geophysical  costs' 
means  expenditures  for  ascertaining  the  ex- 
istence, location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any 
deposit  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas. 

"(8)  Qualified  plowback  stock. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  term  'qualified 
plowback  stock'  means  shares  (including 
fractional  shares)  of  an  issue  of  common 
stock  in  a  corporation  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  or  gas  which  are  specifically 
designated  as  Issued  for  purposes  of  financ- 
ing qualified  investments  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  4983).  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  a  corporation  shall  not 
be  treated  as  being  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  or  gas  If  the  corporation,  or  any 
member  of  an  afiBliated  group  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1563)  has  not  made 
qualified  investments  at  least  equal  to  its 
plowback  threshold  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (8) )  for  any  taxable  period  prior 
to  the  taxable  period  in  which  such  shares  of 
stock  are  Issued. 

"(h)  Members  of  Affiliated  Group  Treat- 
ed as  One  Person. — If  two  or  more  corpora- 
tions are  members  of  an  affiliated  group 
making  a  consolidated  return  with  respect  to 
the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  a  taxable 
year  or  years  which  Include  any  entire  taxa- 
ble period,  such  corporation  shall  be  treated 
as  one  person  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4981  for  such  taxable  period  and 
for  piu-poses  of  the  credit  against  such  tax 
allowable  under  section  4983  in  such  period. 

"(1)  Exemptions. — 

"(1)  Stripper  on,. — ^The  provisions  of  this 
subchapter  do  not  apply  to  oil  from  a  strip- 
per well.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'stripper  well'  means  a  property  which 
is  a  stripper  well  lease  as  defined  in  section 
210.32  of  title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations as  such  regulations  are  in  effect  on 
June  30, 1976. 

"(2)  Imported  oil. — The  provisions  of  this 
subchapter  do  not  apply  to  oil  produced 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions. 

"(3)  State  and  local  government  royalty 
income. — The  provisions  of  this  chapter  do 
not  apply  to  deregulation  profit  or  windfall 
proflt  accruing  to  a  State,  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  or  to  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  to  the  extent  that  such 
profit  is  attributable  to  a  royalty  Interest 


held  by  such  State,  political  subdivision, 
agency,  or  instrumentality.  Under  regula- 
tions prescril}ed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  do  not 
apply  to  so  much  of  such  profit  as  is  payable 
to  such  State,  political  subdivision,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  under  an  agreement  be- 
tween, or  including,  a  State,  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  or  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  and  any  other  person  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
have  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  oi 
avoiding  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4981  or  section  4991  on  such  other 
person  with  respect  to  deregulation  or  wind- 
fall profit  which,  but  for  such  agreement, 
would  be  payable  by  him. 

"(4)  Certain  charitable  organizations. — 
In  the  case  of  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  subtitle  A  which,  under  applicable 
State  or  local  law,  or  under  a  provision  in 
its  governing  documents  which  cannot  be 
changed,  is  not  permitted  (and  was  not.  on 
April  1,  1974,  permitted)  to  pay  or  incur 
amounts  for  any  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (e)  (relating  to  qualified  invest- 
ment), such  organization  shall  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  this  subchapter  as  having  a 
qualified  investment  for  each  taxable  period 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum  qual- 
ified investment  creditable  under  section 
4983  or  4992  (as  may  be  appropriate)  for  that 
organization  for  the  taxable  period. 
"Sec.  4985.  Records  and  Information;  Regu- 
lations. 

"(a)  Records  and  Information. — Each 
person  liable  for  tax  under  section  4981  and 
section  4901,  each  partnership,  trust,  or  es- 
tate producing  domestic  crude  oil,  each  pur- 
chaser of  domestic  crude  oil,  and  each  oper- 
ator of  a  well  from  which  domestic  crude  oil 
was  produced,  shall  keep  such  records,  make 
such  returns,  and  furnish  such  information 
with  respect  to  such  oil  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter. 

"Subchapter  B — Natural  Gas  Liquid 

Deregulation  Profits  Tax 

"Sec.  4991.  Natural  gas  liquids  and  natural 

gas  liquid  products. 
"Sec.  4992.  Plowback  credit  against  tax. 
"Sec.  4993.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

"(a)  iMPosmoN  OF  Tax. — There  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  deregulation  profits  from 
taxable  natural  gas  liquids  and  taxable  nat- 
ural gas  liquid  products  sold  in  a  first  sale 
(within  the  meaning  of  subpart  K  of  part  212 
of  title  9,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in 
effect  on  June  30,  1975)  during  each  taxable 
period  an  excise  tax  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Tax. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  tax  imposed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
90  percent  of  the  deregulation  profit  from 
each  gallon  of  taxable  natural  gas  liquids 
or  taxable  nattu-al  gas  liquid  products. 

"(2)  Fractional  part  of  a  gallon. — In 
the  case  of  a  fraction  of  a  gallon,  the  tax 
Imposed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the 
like  fraction  of  the  amount  of  tax  lm{x>sed 
on  a  whole  gallon. 

"(c)  By  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  mak- 
ing the  first  sale  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 212.162,  title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, aa  in  effect  on  June  30,  1975)  of  tax- 
able natural  gas  liquids  or  taxable  natural 
gas  liquid  products. 

"(d)  Net-Backs. — ^For  purposes  of  any 
net-back  sale  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
212.162  of  title  10.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1975)  the 
amount  of  any  tax  paid  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  revenue  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  net-back  agreement. 

"(e)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  tax  im- 
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I>os«d  under  section  4981  on  a 
able  natural  gas  liquids  or 
gas    liquid    products    may- 
amount  equal  to  75  percent 
come  attributable  to  sucb 
poses  of  the  preceding  sentence 
come  attributable  to  a  gallo 
termined — 

"(1)    by  taking  the  taxable 
first  sales  of  taxable  natural 
taxable  natural  gas  liquid 
person   subject   to   tax    undei 
during  the  taxable  period,  co 
any  deduction  for  the  tax  i 
section,  and 

"(2)   by  dlvidUig  such 
the   number  of   gallons   of 
gas  liquids  and   taxable  nat 
products  sold  by  such  person  1 
period. 
"Sec.  4993.  Plowback  Credit 

"(a)    Genebal  Ruu:. — There 
lowed  to  each  person  liable 
posed  by  section  4991  for  any 
as   a   credit   against   such   ta) . 
equal  to  such  person's  plowba  'k 
for  such  taxable  period. 

"(b)     LiMTTATioif. — The 
credit  allow<ed  under  subsectioh 
taxable  period  shall  not  excee 
for  the  tax  imposed   under 
such  person  for  such  period. 

"(c)     Plowback     Investm 
poses   of  this  subchapter,   a 
back   Investment  for  any 
the  amount  paid  or  Incurred 
son  during  such  taxable  period 
to  areas  within  the  United 
session  of  the  United  States) 
structlon.    recanstructlon. 
quisltion  of  gas  plants,  or 
used  In  gas  plants  (within 
section  312.162  of  title   10. 
Regulations,  as  in  effect  of 
or  pipelines  used  for 
gas   liquids  to  gas  plants,  bu' 
original   tise  of   such   property 
such  person. 

"(d)    Recomputation   of   Ta:  [ 

ON  CUMULATTVE  BaSIS. 

"(1)  In  Generai^ — In  the  ca.s  s 
able  period    (hereinafter  in 
referred  to  as  'current  period') 
December  31.    1975.   the   taxpa^e 
for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
credit   under   this   section   shall 
puted  by  treating  the  ciu-rent 
prior  taxable  periods  as  one 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsectio 
as  'recomputatlon  period") . 

"(2)    Effect    op 
sum  of  the  taxpayer's  net  tax 
th©  current  period  and  for  eai  h 
able  period  exceeds  his  net  tai 
the  recomputatlon  period — 

"(A)  a  portion  of  such  excess 
than  the  amount  by  which  the 
by  section  4991  for  the 
greater  than  the  credit 
section  for  the  current  period) 
piled  to,  and  shall  reduce,  thi 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4991 
rent  period,  and 

"(B)  the  remainder  of  such  e: 
treated  as  an  overpayment  of 
posed  by  section  4991  for  the 

"(3)   Net  tax  liability  d 
poses  of  this  subeectlon,  the 
liability'  means,   with   respect 
abl«    period,    the    excess    (if 
amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
for  such  period   (or,  in  the 
computation  period,  would  b« 
such   period)    over   the   credit 
this  section  for  such  period. 

"(4)  Adjvstment  of  net  tax 

PaiOa  ASJUSTIIKNTS  XTNDEK  THIS 

Par  purposes  of  this  subsectioi, 
taxable  period  before  the  current 
application  of  this  subsection 
reducuon  In  tax  Uablllty  or  an 
of  tax  (or  both)   under 
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excess  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  for  the 

ctirrent  period  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 

eqtiaa  to  the  sum  of  all  such  reductions  and 

overpaytuents. 

"Sec.  4993.  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Derecl'lation  Profits. — The  deregu- 
lation profit  from  each  gallon  of  taxable  na- 
tural gas  liquids  and  taxable  natural  gas 
liquid  products  shall  be  the  excess  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  person  subject  to  tax 
under  this  section  from  the  first  sale  of  such 
gallon  of  such  liquid  or  of  such  liquid  prod- 
ucts over  the  lawful  first  sale  price  of  a  gal- 
lon of  such  liquids  or  such  liquid  products,  as 
determined  under  subpart  K  of  part  212  of 
title  10.  C-de  of  Federal  Regulations,  aa  in 
effect  on  June  30,  1975,  plus  an  inflation  ad- 
justment within  the  meaning  of  section  4984 
(C)(2).  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  inflation  adjtistment  shall  be  com- 
puted by  determining  the  amount  of  the  in- 
flation adjustment  under  such  section  for  a 
barrel  of  42  gallons  of  taxable  natural  gas  li- 
quids or  taxable  natural  gas  liquid  products 
and  then  dividing  such  amovmt  by  42. 

'■(!))  Natural  Gas  Lretnos. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  •natural  gas  liquids' 
me.ins  a  mixed  hydrocarbon  stream  contain- 
ing. In  whole  or  in  substantial  part,  mixtures 
of  ethane,  butane,  propane,  or  natural  gaso- 
line. 

"(c)  Natwral  G.\s  Liquid  Products. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'natural  gas 
liquid  products'  means  propane,  butane,  pro- 
pane-butane mixtures,  and  the  natural  gaso- 
line secured  from  gas  plants  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  212.162  of  title  10,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on  Jiuie 
30.  1975.) 

"(d)  Taxable  NATtnui.  Gas  Lkjoids. — For 
purpo.<!e.i  of  this  section,  the  term  'taxable  na- 
tural gas  liquids'  means  the  amount  of  na- 
tural gas  liquids  under  contract  on  June  30, 
1975.  reduced  by  the  applicable  monthly  de- 
cline factor. 

"(e)  Taxable  Natural  Gas  Liorro  Prod- 
T'CTS. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'taxable  natural  gas  liquid  products'  means 
tho  amount  of  natural  gas  liquid  products 
under  contract  on  June  30,  1975,  and  natural 
gas  liquid  products  attributable  to  natural 
gas  liquids  under  contract  on  June  30,  1975, 
reduced  by  the  applicable  monthly  decline 
factor. 

"(f)  MoNTFtLY  Decline  Factor. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'monthly 
decline  factor*  means  an  amount  equal  to 
1.6  percent  of  the  natural  gas  liquids  and 
natural  gas  liquid  products  described  in  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  calendar  months  ending  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1975  and  before  the  month  for  which 
the  taxable  natural  gas  liquids  or  taxable 
natural  gas  liquid  products  Is  determined. 

"(g)  Sales  Between  Related  Persons. — In 
the  case  of  a  sale  between  related  persons 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c)(6) 
(C) ) .  the  amount  received  by  the  person  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  Imposed  under  section  4991 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  which  are  consist- 
ent with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  gross  Income  from  the 
property  under  section  613. 
"(h)  Other  Definitions. — 
"(1)  Gallon. — The  term  'gallon'  means  a 
United  States  gallon. 

"(2)  Unthoj  States. — The  term  'United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  638  (relating 
to  Continental  SheU  areas). 

"(3)  Possession  op  the  United  States. — 
The  term  'possession  of  the  United  States'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  638. 

"(4)  Taxable  period. — The  term  taxable 
period"  meaiis — 

"(A)  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subchapter 
and  ending  at  the  close  of  December  31.  1975. 


(B)   each  calendar  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1976,  and  ending  before  Jann 
ary  1,  1981,  and 

"(C)  the  period  beginning  on  Januar^•  i 
1981.  and  ending  March  31,  I98I. 

"(1)  Members  OF  Affiliated  Group  TarATEii 
AS  One  Person.— If  two  or  more  corporations 
are  members  of  an  affiliated  group  making 
a  consolidated  return  with  respect  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  chapter  1  for  a  taxable  year  or 
years  which  include  any  entire  taxable  pe- 
riod, such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  one 
person  for  the  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  b? 
section  4991  for  such  taxable  period  and  for 
purposes  of  the  credit  against  such  tax  al- 
lowable under  section  4992  for  such  period  ' 

(2)  Clerical  amknkment. — The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  of  such  Code  ig 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

Chapter  44.     Deregulation     and     windfall 
profits  taxes.  ". 

lb)  TErHNKAL Amendments. — 

ID  Section  275  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  taxes)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  stibsection  (b)  as 
(c),  and  by  in.sertiug  after  subsection  la) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Deregulation  and  Windfall  PaoFrrs 
Taxes. — The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  taxes  Imposed  under 
■sections  4981  and  4991. " 

(2)  (A)  Part  U  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Items  spe- 
cifically included  Ui  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  r.ew  section: 
"Sec.  85.  Overpayment  of  deregiUaUou  and 
windfall  profits  taxes.". 

■Gross  Income  Includes  any  amount 
treated  as  an  overpayment  of  tax  under  sec- 
tion 4983(d)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  recompuU- 
tion  of  oil  deregulation  and  windfall  profits 
tax  and  credit  on  cumulative  basis)  and 
under  section  4902(d)(2)(B)  (relating  to 
natural  gas  liquid  deregulation  profits  tax) .". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  n 
is  amended  by  adding  at   the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 
Sec.  85.     Overpayment  of  deregulation  and 
windfall  profits  taxes. ". 

ic)  Time  for  Filing  Return  of  Deregu- 
lation Profits  Tax. — 

(1)  Part  V  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61 
I  relating  to  time  for  filing  returns  and  other 
documents)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  following  new 
section : 

■  Sec.  6077.  Estimated  Payments  of  De- 
regulatio-J  Profits  Taxes; 
Time  for  Filing  Return  of 
Deregulation   Profits  Taxes. 

"(a)  Estimated  Tax  Payments. — The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may,  by  regulations, 
require  each  taxpayer  who  is  liable  for  the 
taxes  imposed  under  section  4981  and  section 
4991  to  malce  monthly  or  quarterly  estimated 
tax  payments  with  respect  to  not  more  than 
75  percent  of  his  liability  for  tax  under  such 
sections  (determined  without  regard  to  any 
credit  allowable  under  section  4983  or  4992. 
as  applicable ) . 

"(b)  Time  for  Filing  Return. — Each  re- 
turn of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4981  (re- 
lating to  oil  deregulation  profits  tax)  and 
by  section  4991  (relating  to  liquid  natural 
gas  deregulation  profits  tax)  for  any  taxable 
period  (within  the  meaning  of  sections  4884 
(g)(7)  and  4993  (h(4))  aball  be  filed  not 
later  than  the  15th  day  of  the  3d  month 
(15ib  day  of  the  4th  months  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual)  following  the  close  of 
the  taxable  period.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
V  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6077.  Time  for  filing  return  of  deregu- 
lation and  windfall  profits 
tax.". 

(d)  CiBTAiM  Information  Required  To 
Be  Fltinished. — 

(1)  General  rule. — Subpart  B  of  part  ni 
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of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  Information  concerning  trans- 
actions with  other  persons)  Is  amended 
by  a«Mlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section ; 

"Src.  6050A.  Information  Furnished  by 
Purchaser  and  Ofcratos 
Regarding  Deregulation 

Profits  and  Windfall  Prof- 
its Taxes 

"itt)  Certain  Information  Furnished  by 
Purchaser. — Under  regtilatlous  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  purchaser 
of  domestic  crude  oil  (as  defined  In  section 
4894(g)  (2) ).  natural  gas  liquids  (as  defined 
in  section  4993(b)).  or  natural  gas  liquid 
products  (as  defined  in  section  4993(c)  shall 
furnish  to  the  person  liable  for  tax  under 
jectlon  4981  or  section  4991  with  respect  to 
such  oil,  gas,  or  products  a  monthly  state- 
ment showing  the  following: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  domestic  crude  oil, 
natural  gas  liquids,  or  natural  gas  liquid 
products  purchased  from  such  person  during 
guch  month, 

"  (2)  the  amount  of  taxable  domestic  crude 
oil,  taxable  natural  gtis  liquids,  or  taxable 
natural  gas  liquid  products  purchased  from 
such  person  during  such  month. 

"(3)  the  removal  price  of  such  taxable 
oil.  gas.  or  products. 

"14)  the  base  price  with  respect  to  such 
taxable  oil,  gas,  or  products, 

"(5)  the  amount  of  such  person's  liability 
for  tax  under  section  4981  and  section  4991 
with  respect  to  such  oil,  gas,  or  products. 

"(6)  the  severance  tax  liability  with  re- 
spect to  such  oil,  and  the  severance  tax  lia- 
bility which  would  have  applied  with  respect 
to  such  oil  under  the  rules  In  effect  on 
December  1.   1973,  ar.d 

"(7)  such  other  lnforu>atiou  as  may  be 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Information  Furnished  by  Opera- 
tor.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate.  If  the  purchaser 
of  domestic  crude  oil  and  the  operator  of 
the  well  from  which  sucb  crude  oil  was  pro- 
duced malce  a  Joint  election  under  this  sub- 
section, the  monthly  statement  required  to 
be  furnished  by  the  purchaser  under  sub- 
section (a)  ehaU  be  ftu-nished  by  such  opera- 
tor. 

"(c)  Time  for  Piling  Monthly  State- 
ment.— Each  monthly  statement  required  to 
be  furnished  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
for  any  month  shall  be  ftirnlshed  before  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  which  begins 
after  the  close  of  such  month. 

"(d)  Certification  Fxtrnished  by  Opera- 
to«. — ^Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  operator  of  the 
well  from  which  crude  oil  subject  to  the  tax 
Imposed  under  section  4981  was  produced 
shall  certify  (at  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe)  to  the  purchaser 
the  base  price  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tl«»  4984(e))  and  the  base  price  control 
quantity  (wltliln  the  meaning  of  section 
4984(d)  (2)  with  respect  to  such  crude  oU. 
For  purposes  of  section  6652(b)  (relating  to 
additions  to  tax  for  failure  to  fiJe  other  re- 
turns) such  certification  shall  be  treated  as 
a  statement  of  a  payment  to  another  person. 

"(e)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  additions  to  tax  for  failure  to 
furnish  Information  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  6652(b). 

"(2)  For  penalty  for  willful  failure  to  sup- 
ply Information  required  under  this  section, 
see  section  7252". 

(2)  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments.— 

<A)  Section  6S52(b)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  6051(d) " 
and  Inserting  In  Meu  thereof  the  following: 
"section  60S0A  (relating  to  Information  re- 
garding deregulation  profits  and  windfall 
profits  taxes),  or  section  6061  (d)". 

(B)    The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B 


of  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of 

such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6050A.  Information  furnished  by  pur- 
chaser and  operator  regarding 
deregulation  profits  and  wind- 
fall profits  taxes.". 

(e)  Cbiminal  Penalty  foe  Failure  To  Pub- 
lish Certain  Information. — 

(1)  In  general. — Part  11  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  75  of  such  Code  (relating  to  pen- 
alties applicable  to  certain  taxes)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Svr   7242.  Willful    Failure    To    Furnish 
Certain  Information  Regard- 
ing DtRECuLATioN  Profits  and 
Windfall  Profits  Tax. 
"Any  person  who  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 60&0A    (or   regulations  thereunder)    to 
furnish  aiiy  statement,  Uiformation,  or  cer- 
tification to  any  other  person  and  who  will- 
fully falls  to  furnish  such  statement,  tofor- 
matlon,  or  certification  to  any  other  persoJi 
and  who  willfully  falls  to  furnish  such  sUte- 
ment.   Information,   or  certification   at   the 
time  or  times  required  by  law  or  regtilatlons, 
shall.  In  addition  to  other  penalties  provlcled 
by  law.  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both,  together  with  the  costs  of 
prosecution.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — ^The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  11  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

•Sec.  7242.  Willful  failure  to  furnish  certain 
information  regarding  dere- 
gulation profits  and  wiudfall 
profits  taxes.". 

(f)  Information  Furkished  bv  Partnpr- 
ships,  trusts,  and  estates. 

( 1 )  Information  to  be  furnished  to  part- 
ners   AND    TO    BENEFICIARIES    OF    ESTATES    AND 

TRUSTS. — Subpart  B  of  part  in  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tl»e  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6050B.  Information  To  Be  Furnished 
To  Partners  and  Benefici- 
aries of  Estates  and  Tbttsts. 
"(a)  Requirement. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  each 
partnership,  estate,  and  trust  required  to  file 
a  return  ptu-suant  to  secticm  4985  for  any 
taxable  period  shall  furnish  to  each  partner 
or  beneficiary,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  written 
statement  showing  the  following: 

"(1)  the  name  of  such  partner  or  bene- 
ficiary. 

"(2)  information  received  by  the  partner- 
ship, trust,  or  estate  pursuant  to  section 
6050A, 

"(3)  the  total  amount  of  qualified  in- 
vestment made  by  such  partnership,  trust, 
or  estate  during  such  taxable  period, 

"(4)  such  partner's  or  beneficiary's  distrib- 
utive share  of  the  Items  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  and 

"(6)  such  otho'  Information  as  may  be 
required  by  regulations  prescrll>ed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Time  fo«  Pdrntshing  Written 
Statement. — ^Each  written  statement  re- 
quired to  be  furntsbed  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  period  shall  be 
furnished  before  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  close  of  svich  period.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  6050B.  Information  to  be  furnished  to 

partners  and  to  beneficiaries 

of  estates  and  trusts.". 

Sec.  203.  Refund    of   Wiptofall   Proftts   To 

Individual   Consttmess. 

(a)  Ik  Grnkxal. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter 

65  irelating  to  rules  of  special  application  In 


the  case  of  abatements,  credits,  and  funds) 
of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code  of   1954   Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tho 
foUowlug  new  section: 
"Sec.  6429.  Windfall  Profctb  Refund. 

"(a)  OrNBRAL  Rule. — Except  as  otherwit.e 
provided  In  this  section,  each  indlTldual  who 

is 

••(1)   a  resident  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(2)  18  years  of  age  or  older 
before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  shall  be 
treated  as  having  made  a  payment  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  the  taxable 
yeai-  which  ends  within  or  with  such  calendar 
yeai'  In  an  amount  determined  under  s«b- 
bcction  (b). 

"(b)    Amount   or  Refund. — The   amount 
treated  as  paid  under  subsection   (a)   shaM 
be  determined  under  the  following  table: 
"If  the  taxable  year  Is  the  first  taxable  year 
beginning  during  the  calendar  year; 
Then  the  amount  of  the  refund  is: 

1975    134. 

1976 85. 

1977  .-.. - —  T5. 

1978  . --  83. 

1979   62.     ■ 

1980 42. 

1981    24. 

"(c)  Date  Payment  Dkemjed  Made. — The 
payment  provided  by  this  aection  shall  be 
deemed  made  on  whichever  of  the  following 
dates  is  the  later: 

"(1)  the  date  prescribed  by  law  (deter- 
mined without  extensions)  for  filing  the  re- 
turn of  tax  under  chapter  1  of  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files 
his  return  of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the 
taxable  year. 

'■(d)  Joint  Return. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  tmder 
section  6013.  each  spotise  shall  be  treated  as 
a  single  individual. 

"(e)  Deflnition  of  Resibxnt. — ^For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'resident  of 
the  United  States'  means  an  io<Uvi<iual  who 
is  a  resident  of  any  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  an  alien ,  who  has  been  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  within  the  meacmg  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.". 

(b)  Coordination  Wnu  Other  Federal 
Programs. — Any  payment  considered  to  have 
been  made  by  an  individual  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 6429  al  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  as  In- 
come or  receipts  for  purposee  of  determining 
the  eligibility  of  such  Individual  or  any  other 
individual  for  benefits  or  assistance,  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of  tienefits  or  assistance, 
under  any  Federal  program  or  tmder  State  or 
local  program  financed  In  whole  or  part  with 
Federal  funds. 

(e)  Recipixnt  iDiarriFiCATioN. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  with  such  Information  and 
data  as  may  be  needed  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  de- 
termine which  individuals  are  entitled  to  re- 
funds of  taxes  under  section  6429  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1854  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"Sec.  6429.  Windfall  profiU  refund.". 

(e)  WlTHHOLDlNO    TAX. 

(1)     REeUIBEMENT    OF   WtTHHOLniNC. 8ub- 

section  (a)  of  section  3402  of  the  Internal 
Re\'enue  Code  of  19&4  (relating  to  income 
tax  collected  at  sotuce)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  REQTTiREMrNT  OF  WmrHOLBiwc. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  hi  this  section, 
every  employer  malting  payment  of  wages 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wag© 
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with  tables 
his  delegate, 
be  the  same 
subsection 
^cept  that  the 
it  income  tax 
wages  paid 
e  January  1, 
calendar  year  ef- 
ts made  by 
of  the  Tax 
acdordance  with 
Cir;ular  E  (Re- 
11  ant  to  Treas- 
o()nts  set  forth 
be  withheld 
af^er  September 
1982,  shall 
ftflect  for  the 
1  of  section 
8uch  tables, 
means  the 
the  num- 
:laimed,  mul- 
such  exemp- 
n   subsection 


181 


ex(  eed 


a  tax  determined  in  accordan(e 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  oi 
The  tables  so  prescribed  shall 
r.s  the   tables  contained   In 
.IS  in  effect  on  January  1.  1976. 
amounts  set  forth  as  amounts 
lo  be  withheld  with  respect 
alter  April  30,   1975.   and  liefo 
1976,  shall  reflect  the  full 
feet  for  1975  of  the  amend 
.sections  201.  202,   203.  and 
Reduction  Act  of   1975,  in 
Internal   Revenue   Service 
\ised  April  1975),  issued  purs 
ury  Decision  7355  and  the  am 
as  amounts  of  Income   tax   tc 
with  respect  to  wages  paid 
30,   1975,  and  before  January 
reflect  the  full  calendar  year 
calendar  years  1975  through  1 
6439.  For  purposes  of  applyiu 
the  term  "the  amount  of  wages' 
amount  by  which  the  wages 
ber  of  withholding  exemptions 
tiplied  by  the  amount  of  one 
tion   as  shown   In   the    table 
(b)(1).". 

(2)  CONFOBMINC  AMENDMENT. SCCtion 

3W2(c)(6)  (relating  to  wage  )raclcet  with- 
holding) is  sunended  by  striki  ig  out  "table 
7  contained  In  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  table  for  ai  i  annual  pay- 
roll period  prescrlljed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)". 

(3)  ErrECTivE      date. — The 
made  by   this  section  apply  tb 
after  April  30,  1975,  and  befofe 
1982. 

(f)   Sectiom  Not  to  Applv 
Tax  Laws  of  Cebtah* 
7661  of  such  Code  (relating 
tion  and  collection  of  taxes  ir 
ts  amended — 

(1)  by  BtrUclng  out  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  subchapter, '  ^nd  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  In  Oenebai.. — Except  las  otherwise 
provided  In  this  subchapter,",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)   ExcEPTioif. — Section    6429 
to  windfall  proflts  refund)   doiis 
to  or  apply  in  any  possession  ff 
States.". 
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SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  Ol  F  NATURAL 
GRAPHITE— H.R.    '706 

AMENDMENT   NO.    85  1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.    EAGLETON     (for 
Bayh,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr,  Hu 
Humphrey,   Mr.   Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  submitted 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  biU    (H.R.  7706)    to 
duty  on  natural  graphite  u4til 
of  June  30,  1978. 


DUTY   OF 
R.  7715 


IMPORTATION   FREE    OF 
CERTAIN  MATERIALr— i 

AMENDMENT    NO.    8!  B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  apd  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  l^mself.  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Hud|)Leston,  Mr. 
HuMPHRET,  Mr.  Kennedy.  M.t.  Leahy,  and 
Mr.  Proxmihe)  submitted  an,  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7715)  to  extend  ulitil  the  close 
of  June  30,  1978,  the  period  c  lu-ing  which 
certain  dyeing  and  tanniig  materials 
may  be  Imported  free  of  dut  y. 
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1  imself ,    Mr. 

OpLESTON,  Mr. 
Mr.  Leahy, 
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DECONTROI.    MAKES   TARIIT   RESCISSION   CniTICAI, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's House  vote  to  disapprove  the 
President's  oil  decontrol  plan  raistes  the 
prospect  of  substantial  increases  in  all 
petroleum  products  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1  xmless  the  President  reconsiders 
his  thi-eat  to  veto  an  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Allocation  Act. 

I  believe  such  a  veto  would  be  irrespon- 
sible and  highly  damaging  to  the  econ- 
omy, but  given  the  collision  couise  tlie 
President  seems  to  have  set  for  himself, 
I  am  not  optimistic  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  change  his  mind. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  lliink  it  is 
critical  for  Congress  to  take  whatever 
steps  it  can  to  mitigate  the  inflationar> 
impact  of  sudden  price  decontrol.  I 
would,  of  coiu'se,  hope  that  Congress  will 
override  any  Presidential  veto  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  allocation  and  price  au- 
thority. In  addition,  however,  I  believe 
we  should  move  now  to  rescind  the  $2 
tariff  the  President  has  Imposed  on  each 
barrel  of  imported  oil.  Not  only  has  that 
tariff  been  ineffective  in  reducing  over- 
all levels  of  imports,  but  it  is  a  heavy 
burden  on  every  American  consumer. 

We  are  dependent  on  imported  oil  be- 
cause we  cannot  be  self-sufBcient  within 
the  next  several  years.  And  since  OP£C 
controls  the  price  of  this  marginal  oil 
supply,  the  selling  price  for  all  oil  would 
rise  to  near  the  OPEC  level  following  de- 
control. Thus  the  tariff  would  add  $2  to 
the  cost  of  every  barrel  of  oil  sold — 
whether  domestic  or  foreign.  'With  de- 
control, the  direct  cost  would  be  5  cents 
a  gallon,  plus  the  inflationary  impact  of 
these  costs  would  be  transmitted  through 
all  of  the  products  and  services  which 
require  oil. 

The  tariff  cannot  reduce  imports ;  there 
Is  no  domestic  production  available  to 
take  up  the  slack.  The  tariff  will  not  en- 
courage any  more  domestic  production; 
decontrol  will  provide  all  the  incentive 
to  drill  that  could  possibly  be  needed.  The 
tariff  will  cost  us  $30  million  a  day  with 
decontrol  and  give  us  nothing  in  return. 

On  Februarj'  5,  1975,  the  House  voted 
309  to  114  to  rescind  for  90  days  the 
President's  authority  to  impose  a  tariff 
on  oil  imports. 

On  February  19,  1975.  the  Senate 
passed  the  identical  bill  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  28. 

On  March  3,  President  Ford  vetoed  the 
bill. 

Since  then.  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing about  the  oil  tariff  which,  at  $2  a 
barrel,  is  estimated  currently  to  be  cost- 
ing the  American  consumer  $6.8  billion 
a  year  in  direct  price  increases  and  as 
much  as  $18  billion  a  year  when  indirect 
costs  are  added  on.  With  decontrol,  those 
costs  would  be  much  higher.  That  vir- 
tually wipes  out  the  economic  stimula- 
tion of  this  year's  $8  billion  tax  rebate. 

If  the  President  adds  to  that  the  cost 
of  decontrolling  old  oil  in  this  country 
as  he  threatens  to  do,  he  will  plunge  this 
country  into  economic  turmoil. 

Congress  cannot  sit  by  and  let  that 
happen.  We  must  act  to  protect  the 
economy  frcwn  the  ill-advised  energy  and 
economic  policies  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
series  of  identical  amendments  to  vari- 


ous House-passed  tariff  bills  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  and  held  at  the  desk. 
These  amendments  would  rescind  tiie 
IJresent  $2  tariff  on  oil  and  remove  the 
President's  authority  to  impose  any 
futuie  tariffs  or  fees  on  imported  petio- 
Ipurn  and  petroleum  products. 


.ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    586 

A 1 1  he  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  586 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (8. 
692  >.  the  Natural  Gas  Production  and 
Conservation  .Act  of  1975. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF 
SMALL  BUSINESSES  AND  FARMS 
IN  OREGON  AND  THE  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  current  economic  problems  of 
small  businesses  and  farms  on  August  25. 
1975,  in  the  Eugene  City  Council  Cham- 
ber, 777  Pearl  Street,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  and 
on  August  26,  1975,  in  the  Bonneville 
Building,  1002  N.E.  HoUaday  Street, 
Portland,  Oreg.  The  hearings  will  begin 
at  9  a.m.  each  day. 

Cochalring  the  hearings  will  be  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 

AV/AY  ) . 

Further  information  on  the  hearings 
can  be  obtained  from  the  ofiBces  of  the 
committee,  424  Russell  Office  Building, 
telephone  224-5175. 
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HEARINGS  TOMORROW  ON  PRESI- 
DENT'S LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  Senate's  consideration  this  morn- 
ing of  the  mineral  leasing  bill  it  was 
necessary  to  postpone  the  previously  an- 
nounced hearings  on  the  Pi-esldent's 
Labor-Management  Committee  and  its 
recommendations  regarding  electric  util- 
ities. 

The  hearings,  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reports,  Accounting  and  Management, 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  August  1. 
in  3110  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  first  witness  will  be  the  Honorable 
John  T.  Dunlop,  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Coordinator  of  the  President's  Labor- 
Management  Committee. 

Federal  Energy  Administrator  Prank 
G.  Zarb,  who  was  scheduled  to  follow 
Secretary  Dimlop,  will  be  represented  by 
Acting  Assistant  Administrator  Donald 
Craven. 

The  third  witness  will  be  Larry  Hobart, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Association. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a 
jjublic  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 


Thm-sday,  September  4,  1975.  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  room  2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  on  the  following  nomina- 
tion: Clarence  A.  Brimmer,  Jr.,  of 
Wyoming,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Wyoming,  vice  Ewlng  T.  Kerr, 
retired. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination,  shall,  not 
later  tlian  24  hours  prior  to  such  hear- 
ing, file  in  writing,  with  the  committee 
a  request  to  be  heard  and  a  statement 
of  their  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land) chairman;  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska;. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
ING BEFORE  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  LAND  RESOURCES  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR   AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Environ- 
ment and  Land  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  The  hearing  is  sched- 
uled for  September  11,  1975  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirtsen  Senat*  Office 
Building. 

Testimony  is  invited  on  several  land 
conveyancing  measures  currently  pend- 
ing before  the  committee.  The  bills  are: 

S.  1958:  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  survey 
of  certain  omitted  public  lands  and  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  islands  and  other  lands 
to  the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions; 

S.  1134:  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  30.  1904  (33  Stat.  154)  granting 
certain  lands  to  tiie  city  of  Port  An- 
geles, Wash.: 

S.  864 :  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"an  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
public  lands  in  Alaska  to  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  northern  Alaska  for  use  as  a 
mission  school,"  approved  August  8, 
1953; 

S.  726:  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inteilor  to  convey,  for  fair  market 
value,  certain  lands  to  Valley  County, 
Idaho;  and 

S.  301 :  A  bill  relating  to  lands  in  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District, 
New  Mexico. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
written  statement  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord, should  contact  Mr.  Stevoi  P. 
Quarles  of  tlie  subcommittee  staff  at 
224-9894. 


ANNOUNCEAfENTOP  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
ING BEFORE  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  LAND  RESOURCTES  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr,  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wiiih 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
ot  a  public  hearing  before  the  Environ- 
ment and  Land  Resources  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  The  hearing  is  sched- 


uled for  September  4.  1975,  at  10  a.jn. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dlriisen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

Testimony  is  invited  on  S.  75 — a  bill 
to  study  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forest,  CaUfomia,  for  possible  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation system.  This  28,000-acre  area 
is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Kaiser 
Wilderness  Study  Area. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  written  statement  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord should  contact  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wil- 
liams of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
9894. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
ING BEFORE  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  LAND  RESOURCES  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OP  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMnTEE. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Environ- 
ment and  Land  Resources  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  9:30  a.m., 
August  25,  1975,  in  the  LIbrai-y  Room, 
room  148,  of  Eastern  Montana  College, 
Billings.  Mont.  * 

Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S.  1506 
which  is  currently  pendii^  before  the 
committee.  This  bill,  inti-oduced  by  Sen- 
ator Mktcalt,  would  designate  a  175- 
mlle  segment  of  the  Missouri  River  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  TTiat  area,  known 
as  the  AGssouri  Breaks,  includes  the 
original  route  traversed  by  Lewis  and 
CHark  when  they  explored  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river  more  than  170  years 
ago  and  contains  14  original  campsites 
used  by  that  famous  expedition. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
written  statement  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord should  contact  Mr.  Steven  Quailes, 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  3106  Dirluen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C..  20510,  202-224-9894;  Mrs.  Sally 
Jordan,  Federal  Building.  Room  4435, 
Billings,  Mont.,  59101,  40»-259-59W;  or 
the  office  of  Senator  Lra  METCALr,  1121 
Dirksen  Senate  OCBce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20510, 202-224-2651. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
WEDNESDAY.  JULY  30.  1975.  SETS 
NEW  RECORD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  President,  the 
month  of  July  1975  has  been  one  of  in- 
credible legislative  achievement.  We 
liave  passed  more  major  legislation  in 
this  month  than  probably  ever  before  in 
such  a  .short  interval.  In  fact,  yesterday's 
session  set  a  record  as  well. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  yester- 
day's proceedings  consisted  of  384  of  the 
single-spaced,  three-column,  folio-sized 
pages  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
Senate  proceedings  alone  consisted  of  230 
pages.  This  is  the  largest  Rxcoid  of  a 
single  day's  proceedings  ever  published 
in  one  edition. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  feat  re- 
quired the  processing  of  the  material  for 
the  Record  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 


Debates  at  a  pace  sufficiently  rapid  to  co- 
ordinate with  tile  functions  of  the  staff 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  who 
worked  throughout  the  night. 

Yesterday  was  a  13-hour  day,  the  Sen- 
ate having  convened  at  10  a.m.  and  ad- 
journed at  10:51  p.m.  The  final  delivery 
of  transcript  from  the  Senate  Reporters 
of  Debates  arrived  at  the  Printing  Office 
at  12:25  a.m.,  and  the  Record  was  deUv- 
ered  to  the  Chamber  this  morning  at  8: 20 
a.m.,  certainly  an  outstanding  accom- 
pli&liment  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  requiiing  the  combined  efforts  of 
a  great  many  people  working  as  a  team, 
and  an  achievement  deserving  of  our 
thanks. 

Anyone  examining  yesterday's  Record 
will  agree  that  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  and  their  staff  did  a  remarkable 
job  under  often  difficult  and  confusing 
circumstances;  they  deserve  this  recog- 
nition and  our  thanks. 


ENERGY  RECORD  OF  THE  94TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
extraordinarily  fine  analysis  of  the  94 ih 
Congress  legislative  record  in  developing 
energy  policy  was  compiled  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  imr':T  the  supen-ision 
of  Frances  A.  (3uHck,  Ph.  D.  TTiis  analysis 
is  actually  an  update  of  one  submitted 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  UJS. 
Senate  under  Senate  Resolution  45  es- 
tablishing a  national  fueL^  and  energ}' 
poiicy  study.  This  updated  analysis  gives 
the  highlights  of  energy  legislation  in  the 
Congress  through  July  31,  1975,  and 
demonstrates  the  Incredible  effort  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Congress  during 
the  first  6  months  of  this  session  in  every 
facet  of  the  energy  problem  from  pro- 
duction to  conservation  and  their  corre- 
lation to  the  economy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  this  analysis 
be  inserted  in  the  R  books  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Outlinx 

Uemoraudum  of  tbe  Cbalrm^un. 

Letter  ot  uunsmlttAL 

Abstract  and  introduction. 

I.  B««iuce  dependence  on  foreign  Imports 
of  oil. 

A.  Oil  Import  t&nSa  and  other  fees. 

B.  QuauUtatlve  oil  Inaport  coutrols. 

II.  Protect  a^jalnst  disruptions  In  imporu. 

A.  Allocation  and  rationing  autbority. 

B.  Natlotial  strate^  petroleum  reserves. 

III.  Restrain  and  reshape  energy  demand. 

A.  Pricing  as  an  energj'  demand  constraint. 

B.  Bestralniiig  consumption  of  gaaoliue. 

C.  Improved  auto  fuel  efficiency. 

D.  ModlflcaUou  of  biiUdings  to  conserve 
energy. 

E.  CktuvertOon  to  coal  to  oouMrve  oil  and 
gas. 

F.  Other  iiKiusulal  conservation  measures. 

0.  Improved  masa  traualt  ajsteoM. 

IV.  Stimulate  increased  production  of 
domestic  energy  supplies. 

A.  Removal  of  the  depletion  allowance  and 
changes  In  some  foreign  oU  tax  eredita. 

B.  Price  policy  as  a  stimulus  to  Increased 
domestic  energy  production. 

1.  Increase  the  cost  of  Imported  oU  by  Mm 
amount  of  the  tariff  or  fee  imposed. 

2.  Spread  price  Increase  through  the  FEA 
"Old  OU  EnUUemeuts  Program". 
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oil  to  Insure 
riin, 

Board. 


3.  Decontrcd  the  price  of  oil 

4.  Decontrol  the  price  of  nitiiral  gas  so!a 
in  Interstate  trade. 

5.  E^stablisb  a  floor  price 
price  stability  over  the  longe 

r.  A  National  Energy  Prodifitlon 
D.  Increased  prodnctJon  of 
K.  Nuclear  energy. 

1.  ERDA  and  NRC 
Ing  for  nuclear  power. 

2.  The  breeder  reactor 

3.  Plutonium  recycle. 

4.  £:xport8  of  nuclear  niatei)als 
noloc:y  and  related  safeguards 

6.  Siting  and  licensing  of  niA;1ear 

F.  Oil  and  gas  development 
Continental  SheU. 

G.  Solar  and  other 

search  and  development. 

H.  Quantitative  quotas  as  a 
both  conservation  and  for 
energy  production 

APPENDIXES 

I.  Status  of  active   energy 
94th  Congress  (as  of  June  30, 

II.  Tabular  sunrvmary  of 
proposals. 


cjal. 


organlzat  ion  and  fund- 


and  tecb- 
Lssues. 

plant.", 
on  the  Outer 

nonnucl^ar  energy  re- 
incentive  for 
incr4ased  domestic 


related  bills: 
1976). 
n  ftjor  omnibus 


Highlights  of  Enebgt  Legisi  ^tion  in  the 

94th  Congress 

(Through  July  31,  lb75) 

ABSTKACT    AND    INTROOtT  TTION 

The  94th   Congress  is  deeply  engaged  in 
Inten-slve   consideration   of   a   strategic   na- 
tional Issue:  What  should  be  the  size,  sub 
stance  and  shape  of  a  comprel  entive  energy 
policy  for  the  United  States? 

At  midpoint  in  the  arst  session,  when  It 
broke  for  the  August  recess,  he  new  Con- 
gress had  not  only  undertake;  i  a  very  sub 
stautial  vcdume  of  legislative  a  rtion  but  had 
alao  produced  several  dlstincti  re  approaches 
which  may  prove  to  be  definltl  ve  in  shaping 
the  character  of  the  emerging  national  en- 
ergy policy. 

IjegislaUve  actiorii 

Half  a  dozen  energy-related  I  illls  and  reso- 
lutions had  been  enacted  in  o  law.  three 
more  were  enacted  but  were  v*  toed,  aiwther 
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one   or   both 
favorably  re- 


dozen    had    been    passed    by 

Houses,   six   more   have    been 

ported  from  committee,  and  to^r  others  were 

scheduled    for    Senate    decieloh    before    the 

August  recess  begins.  (See  Ap^ndix  I  for  a 

list  of  these  and  their  status.) 

Bills  already  enacted  include 
ductlon  Act  (Public  Law  94-12)  which  re- 
pealed the  long  standing  oil  and  gas  deple- 
tion allowance  for  major  companies;  ap- 
proval of  t60  million  In  supplemental  funds 
for  improved  nuclear  safety  meitsures  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  ComnUssioii  (Public  Law 
94-18) ;  and  several  measures  t<  i  improve  the 
Nation's  railroad  system  and  service  (Public 
Law  94-6  and  Public  Law  94-2B).  Executive 
authority  in  national  emergencies.  Including 
authority  for  allocation  of  ene^  and  other 
scarce  materials,  as  provided 
fense  Production  Act  of  1950 
through  December  31,  1975,  b 
94-9. 

Congress  ptissed,  but  the  President  vetoed 
a  bill  to  control  strip  mining  and  provide  for 
reclamation  of  strin  mined  aresfc  (H.R.  25/S. 
7)  a  bill  suspending  the  Prfcldenfs  au- 
thority to  impose  oil  import  feas  for  90  days 
(H.R.  1767),  and  H.R.  4035  to  brovlde  Con 
greselonal  review  of  Presidential!  decisions  re- 
moving controls  on  oil  produc 

The  House  ha.s  passed  a  mulilpurpose  en 
ergy  bill  (HR.  6860)  which  incjudes  a  volu- 
metric foreign  oil  import  limit,  flax  incentives 


ider  the  De- 

ras  extended 

Public  Law 


and  dlscentives  for  industrial  oil 


servation  and  a  civU  penalty  for  automobile 
firms  in  the  event  they  do  not 'comply  with 
targets  for  Improved  gasoline  f ui  il  efficiencies, 
and  a  bill  authorizing  creation  c  f  a  system  of 
national  petroleum  reserves  (H.:  I.  49) .  Pend- 
ing la  a  companion  bill  (HH,  701  4)  which  In- 


and  gas  con- 


cludes standby  emergency  energy  authorities, 
a  quantitative  Ihnlt  on  how  much  grasoline 
can  be  used,  limits  on  the  iise  of  oil  and  gas 
for  Industrial  purposes,  oil  price  decontrol 
and  limitation,  and  provisions  for  national 
strategic  petroleum  reserves  to  be  coordinated 
with  H.R.  49.  Floor  debate  began  July  15. 

A  number  of  Senate  bUls  which  have  al- 
ready passed  that  body  and  are  now  before 
the  House  contain  provisions  similar  to  those 
In  H.R.  7014,  among  them  S.  622,  providing 
standby  energy  authority,  S.  621  which  in- 
cludes a  price  increase  limitation,  S.  1518,  a 
motor  vehicle  Information  and  cost  savings 
act,  and  S.  323  to  protect  franchised  dealers 
in  petroleum  products.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  passed  the  ERDA  authorization 
(HJl.  .3474)  which  is  now  in  conference:  and 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  "Truth  in  Energy' 
act  (S.  1883);  an  auto  fuel  economy  act 
(S.  1883);  a  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to  March  1,  1976 
(S.  1849);  S.  677  on  the  strategic  reserves, 
and  S.  521  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Targeted  for  priority  action  early  after  the 
August  recess  are  the  natural  gas  production 
and  conservation  act  (S.  692),  S.  1777  on  oil 
conservation  and  conservation  to  coal,  and  S. 
740  creating  a  National  Energy  Production 
Board.  The  Senate  Finance  committee  has 
completed  hearings  and  is  nearlng  final 
markup  of  the  House  major  energy  bill. 
H.R.  6860. 

Three  distinctive  features 
The  volume  of  activity  alone  is,  of  course, 
no  true  index  of  progress.  The  93<X  Congress 
was  no  less  Involved  with  energy  issues.  Some 
2.000  energy-related  blU.s  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced,  over  a  thousand  collective 
days  of  hearings  were  held,  some  40  energy- 
related  laws  were  enacted  and  several  dozen 
more  were  passed  by  one  or  both  of  the 
Houses. 

What  seems  different  and  distinctive  new. 
early  in  the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress 
Is  that  recent  action  has  produced  several 
new  approaches  which  may  prove  to  be  de- 
finitive  in   setting   the   direction   in   which 
the  new  national  energy  policy  will  move — 
among   them  the  adoption  of  a  composite 
approach  to  energy  policy,  the  repeal  of  the 
depletion   allowance   for   large   oil   and   gas 
firms,  and  the  emergence  of  the  use  of  quan- 
titative ceilings  as  a  major  management  tool 
in  restraining  and  reshaping  energy  demand. 
The  Composite  Approach  to  Form-ulating 
Energy  Poiicy.— Responding  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's  omnibus    legislative   package   an- 
nounced   January    16,    1976,    Congress    has 
begun  to  approach  the  complex  collection  of 
basic  energy  issues  and  their  legislative  op- 
tions  comprehensively.   Among   the   several 
comprehensive  Congressional  proposals,  the 
most    prominent    were    the    Congressional 
Majority  proposals,  a  Joint  House  and  Sen- 
ate economy-energy  statement  issued  by  the 
Democratic  majority  leadership  on  February 
27,  1975.  and  a  similar  composite  energy  pro- 
gram announced  by  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
March  3.  1976.  (See  Appendix  n  for  a  tabu- 
lar summary  of  the  main  provisions  of  these 
Administration  and  Congressional  proposals.) 
Repeal  oj  the  Depletion  Allowance. — After 
sixty  years  in  which  this  provision  was  a  key 
factor  In  the  U.S.  petroleum  industry's  ex- 
ploration, production  and  pricing  policies, 
Congress  repealed  the  22  percent  depletion 
allowance  In  Its  entirety  for  all  major  oil 
and  natural  gas  producers,  identified  as  those 
producing  more  than  2,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day,  or  12  million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gaa 
per  day,  postponing  its  abolition  for  Inde- 
pendent companies  who  do  not  have  retail 
outlets  and  produce  less  than  these  amounts, 
on  a  graduated  schedule  until  1984. 

While  a  number  of  major  companies  have 
announced  that  removal  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance would  require  reconsideration  and 
reduction  in  their  capital  investment  plan.s. 


there  U  some  Indication  that  the  reduction* 
would  take  place  in  projected  capital  ventur«« 
other  than  exploration  and  Investment. 

Whatever  the  role  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance has  been  in  the  past,  its  recent  repeal 
clears  the  way  for  a  fresh  look  at  oil  and 
other  fossil  fuel  production  incentives  whose 
efrectivene.ss  as  stimulants  to  increa.sed  do- 
mestic production  can  be  more  easily  meas- 
ured and  identified. 

Quantitative  Ceilings  as  a  Major  Energy 
Policy  Management  Approach. — Perhaps  the 
most  unique  feature  of  the  Congressional 
energy  initiatives  during  this  period  has 
been  the  emergence  of  the  use  of  quantita- 
tive limits  as  a  major  management  tool  in 
conserving  energy,  redirecting  demand  and 
stimulating  increased  production.  This  ap- 
proach is  a  distinctive  alternative  to  the 
Administration's  heavy  reliance  on  a  market 
oriented  approach. 

Four  key  bills  have  incorporate  quantita- 
tive control  concepts  of  this  type:  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  energy  bill,  HJl. 
6880,  approved  June  19,  1975,  would  place 
quantitative  limits — subject  to  some  flexi- 
billty — on  the  volume  of  crude  oU  and  oil 
products  which  could  be  Imported.  Tlie  com- 
plementary House  Commerce  Committee  bill 
HJl.  7014,  includes  a  quantitative  celling  on 
the  volume  of  gasoline  which  may  be  con- 
sumed. 

The  Senate  National  Petroleum  and  Na- 
tural Gas  Conservation  and  Coal  Substitu- 
tion bill,  S.  1777,  and  the  National  Energy 
Production  Board  bill,  S.  740.  both  of  which 
have  been  targeted  by  the  Congressional 
leadership  for  early  floor  action  after  the 
August  recess,  are  oriented  toward  quanti- 
tative limitation  concepts.  The  Coal  Substi- 
tution bill  would  limit  the  number  of  oil 
and  gas  fired  power  plants  and  Industrial 
boilers  to  those  existing  now  and  would  re- 
quire them  to  convert  to  coal  by  1980;  and 
require  all  new  power  plants  and  industrial 
boilers  to  be  capable  of  bvu-ning  coal  and  to 
convert  to  coal  by  1986.  The  National  Energy 
Production  Board,  to  be  patterned  after  the 
War  Production  Board  of  World  War  II. 
would  be  charged  with  establishing  quanti- 
tative energy  production  goals  and  programs 
whose  priority  claims  oii  scarce  materials 
and  capital  wotild  have  the  effect  of  placing 
quantitative  limits  on  all  less  essential  claims 
on  energy  and  materials. 

None  of  these  quantitative  limitations 
necessarily  require  the  imposition  of  price 
ceilings,  although  price  ceilings  are  also  a 
feature  of  the  Congressional  alternatives,  nor 
would  they  foreclose  the  options  of  how  low 
or  how  high  such  price  ceilings,  if  adopted, 
might  be  set. 

What  is  unique  Is  that  these  particular 
ceilings  are  set  in  quantitative,  not  percent- 
age, terms.  Even  the  long  standing  manda- 
tory oil  Import  control  program  did  not  have 
limits  fixed  in  quantitative  volimietrlc  terms. 
The  volumetric  formula  used  in  the  man- 
datory oil  Import  control  program,  in  force 
between  1959-1973,  was  intended  to  limit 
U.S.  imports  to  a  more  or  less  fixed  propor- 
tion of  U.S.  production.  A  crude  oil-oil  prod- 
ucts import  level  was  set  initially  at  a  little 
over  12  percent  of  estimated  U.S.  consump- 
tion. After  1963,  the  quota  was  calculated 
at  about  12  percent  of  U.S.  production.'  How- 
ever, the  pressure  of  Increasing  U.S.  demand 
for  oil  products  coupled  with  flattening  do- 
mestic U.S.  petroleum  production  induced 
exceptions  and  adjustments  in  the  program 
to  such  a  degree  that  by  March  1973,  Just 
before  the  President  removed  the  mandatory 
oil  imports  quotas,  foreign  crude-product 
imports  totalled  6.575,000  barrels  a  day  (3,- 
162,000  in  crude  and  3,413,000  In  refined  pe- 
troleum products)  as  compared  with  9,176,- 
000  barrels  a  day  of  crude  from  domestic 
production.^ 
Enactment  of  legislation  setting  a  quantl- 

Friotnote.s  At  end  of  article. 
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tative  ceiling  on  oil  imports  would  marlc  a 
major  change  in  U.S.  oil  policy  and  require 
significant  conservation  in  the  use  of  oil  and 
a  shift  to  other  fuels. 

The  quantitative  celling  on  oil  Imports 
survived  a  strong  effort  to  strike  it  out  en- 
tirely in  an  early  vote  on  June  10,  and  was 
approved  as  amended,  by  the  House  on 
June  19.  1975,  but  has  still  to  be  debated 
by  the  Senate. 

These  activities  and  selected  related  non- 
legislative  events  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing status  report,  under  the  general  func- 
tional headings  of: 

I.  Measures  designed  to  reduce  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  Imports. 

II.  Measures  to  protect  against  Interrup- 
tions in  supply. 

III.  Measures  to  restrain  and  redirect  the 
use  of  energy. 

IV.  Measures  to  increase  energy  supplies. 

I.  REDUCE  DEPENDENCE  OP  FOREIGN  IMPORTS 
or    OIL 

During  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  in  mid-October  1973,  a  consensus 
has  been  reached  within  Congress  and  the 
Administration  that  the  country's  growing 
dependence  on  Imports  of  foreign  oil  is  un- 
desirable, that  it  should  be  curbed  and.  hope- 
fully, reduced. 

This  consensus  on  the  broad  objective, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  matched  with  a 
consensus  on  means.  The  Administration 
believes  that  oil  imports  can  and  should 
be  reduced  through  Imposition  of  Import 
tBriffs,  fees  and/or  excise  taxes,  coupled  with 
removal  of  price  controls  on  domestic  oil  and 
gas,  relying  on  the  higher  prices  to  lower  im- 
ports through  lowered  consumption.  Higher 
prices  would  also  serve,  It  is  argued,  to  stim- 
ulate increased  domestic  production  of  not 
only  oil  and  gas  but  alternative  energy 
sources  as  well. 

The  Democratic  proposals  in  general  place 
more  reliance  on  quantitative  controls, 
through  various  types  of  Import  quotas  and 
other  energy  management  measures.  Decon- 
trol of  oil  and  gas  prices  may  be  permitted, 
but  only  gradually  and  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  the  Administration  desires,  and  up 
to  some  specified  ceiling. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  94th  Congress 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity and  debate  on  import  tariffs,  quanti- 
tative oil  Import  controls  and  other  man- 
agement tools  directed  at  reducing  oil  im- 
ports. There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of 
debate  on  legislative  action  on  oil  and  gas 
pricing  policy  but,  as  discussed  in  sections 
in  and  IV  below,  the  debate  has  centered 
less  on  its  role  as  a  deterrent  to  imports  than 
as  a  measure  either  to  constrain  demand  or 
to  stimulate  Increased  domestic  supplies. 
A.  Oil  import  tariffs  and  other  fees 

Following  up  on  the  Administration's  com- 
prehensive energy  plan,  formally  announced 
January  15,  1975,  and  Introduced  as  S.  594 
and  H.R.  2633  and  HJl.  2650  on  February  5, 
1975,  President  Ford  Imposed  a  $1  a  barrel 
tax  on  imported  oil,  effective  February  1,  to 
rise  to  $3  In  two  additional  $1  Increases 
scheduled  for  March  1  and  April  1,  1975. 

At  the  same  time  he  stated  that  "I  am 
prepared  to  use  Presidential  authority  to 
limit  imports,  as  necessary,  to  guarantee 
success"  in  reducing  Imports.  Title  IX  of  the 
Administration  bill,  directed  at  ensuring 
price  stability  should  foreign  prices  fall, 
would  provide  specific  authority  to  use  tar- 
iffs, quotas  and  variable  fees  to  control  im- 
ports as  well  as  to  establish  a  floor  price  for 
domestic  oil. 

Congress  responded  Immediately  with  a 
bill,  H.R.  1767,  introduced  In  the  House  on 
January  20,  1975,  to  suspend  for  a  90  day 
period  the  authority  of  the  President  under 
section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  to  In- 
crease tariffs  or  to  take  any  other  Import 
wljustment  action  with  respect  to  petroleum 


or  petroleum  products  and  to  negate  any 
such  action  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
President  after  January  15,  1975. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  309 
to  114,  February  5,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  February  19,  by  a  vote  of  66  to  28.^ 
It  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on  March  5, 
1975,  but  only  after  he  announced  that  in 
Interests  of  accommodation  and  to  provide 
additional  time  for  Congressional  action  be 
would  postpone  the  additional  $2  tariff  on  oil 
Imports  until  May  1. 

On  April  30,  he  again  announced  a  further 
delay  In  import  fees  until  June  1  to  give 
Congress  further  time  to  develop  its  alter- 
natives. Subsequently,  as  discussed  in  Sec- 
tion IV  below,  on  May  27,  1975,  after  Con- 
gress had  recessed  without  agreement  on 
comprehensive  legislation,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  imposition  of  the  next  $1  fee 
on  imported  crude  oil  and  $.60  on  Imported 
refined  products,  effective  June  1,  1975. 

On  July  30.  the  FEA  administrator  an- 
nounced that  FEA  was  prepared  to  eliminate 
the  60  cent  per  barrel  tariff  on  refined  oil 
products  Imported  into  the  United  States. 
However  it  was  apparent  that  this  offer  was 
contingent  on  Congressional  agreement  to 
the  Administration's  price  decontrol  plan 
and  Congressional  disapproval  of  that  plan, 
on  the  same  day,  left  the  outcome  of  the 
offer  to  drop  the  tariff  in  imfwrted  refined 
products  In  doubt. 

Meanwhile,  a  vote  to  attempt  to  override 
the  veto  was  postponed  while  Intensive  com- 
mittee review  of  the  Democratic  alternative 
programs  went  forward  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  House  Included  an  ad  valorem  tariff 
In  Its  first  major  composite  energy  bill,  H.R. 
6860  which  passed  the  House  on  June  19, 
1975,  and  was  In  markup  In  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  when  Congress  began  its 
August  recess.  As  described  in  the  report  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  bill  Imposes  a  tariff  on  oil  Imports  of  2 
percent  ad  valorem  for  crude  oil  and  5  per- 
cent ad  valorem  for  petroleum  products. 
These  are  approximately  the  levels  of  the  Im- 
port license  fees  that  were  In  effect  in  January 
1975  under  the  national  security  provision  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  The  authority  of 
the  President  to  Impose  oil  Import  tariffs  or 
quotas  under  that  Act  (except  in  the  case  of 
war)  is  terminated,  but  the  President  is  given 
the  authority  to  Increase  the  oil  import  tariff 
to  10  percent  ad  valorem  or  $1.00  per  barrel, 
whichever  is  higher.  For  a  two-year  period, 
however,  the  tariff  on  residual  and  distillate 
fuel  oil  is  limited  to  5  percent.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  tariff  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant conservation  measure. 

B.  Quantitative  oil  im.port  controls 
Two  major  omnibus  alternative  energy 
policy  approaches  were  announced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  majority  six  weeks 
after  the  Administration's  program  was  an- 
nounced. One  entitled  "The  Congressional 
Program  of  Economic  Recovery  and  Energy 
Sufficiency,  was  announced  by  the  Majority 
leaders  of  both  House  and  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1975;  and  the  other  was  prepared 
by  eight  task  forces  made  up  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  issued  March  3,  1975. 

The  two  proposals,  although  favoring  quan- 
titative controls  as  preferable  to  increased 
import  tariffs,  differed  on  how,  when  and 
to  what  degree  such  controls  wottld  be 
applied. 

"The  most  specific  active  legislative  pro- 
posal mandating  quantitative  oil  Import  con- 
trols was  Included  in  H.R.  6860,  a  clean  bill 
reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee by  the  fairly  close  vote  of  19-16,  on 
May  15,  1975,  after  a  marathon,  almost  non- 
stop series  of  hearings  and  open  mark-up 
sessions,  beginning  March  3,  1975. 
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With  quantitative  import  control  provi- 
sions stronger  than  those  Included  In  H.R. 
5005,  originally  introduced  March  17,  1975. 
the  proposed  legislation  would  Impose  man- 
datory quotas  on  oil  Imports.  These  would 
have  been  at  6.0  million  barrels  per  day  In 
1975  and  1976,  6.5  million  barrels  per  day 
in  1977,  6.0  million  b  d  in  1978  and  5.5  mil- 
lion b/d  thereafter.  Tliese  levels  were  lower 
than  the  level  of  Imports  prevailing  prior  to 
the  oil  embargo  and,  together  with  a  civilian 
strategic  reserve  and  a  program  for  standby 
emergency  conservation  measures,  would,  it 
was  believed,  provide  adequate  protection 
against  an  oil  embargo. 

As  described  in  the  Committee's  repart  (H. 
Rept.  94-221)  : 

Your  committee  does  not  Intend  that  these 
import  quotas  be  an  energy  conservation 
measure  in  them.selves.  Rather,  the  levels  of 
the  quotas  are  designed  to  reflect  the  energy 
conservation  and  conversion  measures  else- 
where in  the  bill,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
quotas  is  to  make  sure  that  all  oil  savings 
resulting  from  the  conservation  and  con- 
version program  are  reflected  in  reduced  Im- 
port.s.  The  President,  therefore.  Is  given  the 
authority  to  vary  the  level  of  the  quota. 
Because  of  the  greater  uncertainty  about  the 
level  of  demand  and  domestic  supply  farther 
into  the  future,  the  President  is  given  more 
flexibility  In  later  years.  The  bill  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  vary  the  basic 
quota  by  up  to  one  million  barrels  per  day  In 
1975.  1976.  and  1977.  1.5  million  barrels  per 
day  In  1978  and  1979.  and  2  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1980  and  thereafter.  If  the  quotas 
are  at  all  restrictive,  to  prevent  oil  Importers 
from  receiving  excessive  profits  from  the  Im- 
port licenses  provided  under  the  quota  sys- 
tem and  to  allocate  oil  Imports  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  Import  licenses  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  public  auctions.  Also,  to 
ensure  that  visers  of  imported  fuel  oil  have 
time  to  convert  to  other  energy  sources,  im- 
port restrictions  for  residual  and  distillate 
fuel  oil  are  set  at  a  minimum  of  2  rruilion 
barrels  per  day  for  the  years  1975-1977  out  of 
the  overall  quotas  for  those  years. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  Intended  to  seek  House  pas- 
sage before  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  and 
floor  debate  had  been  scheduled  for  May  21 
and  22,  subject  to  clearance  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  Democratic  leadership  de- 
cided on  May  20th  to  postpone  debate  until 
after  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  consider  the  proposals  jointly  with 
the  House  Commerce  Committee's  comple- 
mentary companion  bill,  H.R.  7014,  not  then 
reported  from  committee. 

When  It  became  clear  that  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  would  not  be  able  to 
report  H.R.  7041  in  time  for  Joint  consider- 
ation, the  House  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Ways  and  Means  bill  alone.  In  the  general 
understanding  that  other  complementary 
and  supplementary  measures  were  pending 
In  committees,  but  scheduled  for  reasonably 
early  debate.  Specifically,  In  addition  to  the 
allocation,  pricing,  investment  plowback, 
conser\'ation,  strategic  reserves  and  standby 
emergency  authorities  Included  in  H.R.  7041, 
there  was  also  legislation  pending  which 
would  enlarge  non-nuclear  research  and  de- 
velopment, deal  with  nuclear  safety  regula- 
tion and  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.« 

General  debate  began  June  9,  1975,  under  a 
rule,  H.  Res.  505,  which  permitted  considera- 
tion of  the  more  than  100  pending  amend- 
ments title  by  title. 

The  quantitative  Import  quota  provision 
came  under  attack  almost  immediately,  with 
a  recommendation  that  It  be  stricken  en- 
tirely from  the  bill.=  The  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  185  ayes  to  224  noes,  on  June  10, 
1975,  and  Title  I  was  retained  with  a  modifi- 
cation which  increased  ceilings  permitted 
for  1979  from  5.5  million  barrels  a  day  to 
6  million  b/d,  and  for  1980,  from  6.5  million 
b,  d  to  6.5  million  b/d.  The  tidjustment  was 
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1976,  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill  call 
for  substantial  changes  in  the  Act.  H.R.  7014 
also  Includes  several  very  substantial  pro- 
posed revisions  of  the  allocation  authority, 
in  Sections  304  and  401-404.  8.  1849,  a  clean 
bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  from  its  present  expiry 
date  of  August  31,  1975  to  March  1,  1976,  was 
ordered  reported  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  June  23, 
1975  (S.  Report  94-220).  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate July  15  and  passed  the  House  on  July  31. 

The  President  and  PEA  officials  have  re- 
peatedly indicated  their  preference  for  dis- 
mantling the  Bjstem  set  up  under  the  1973 
Act  and  prefer  to  rely  on  fuels  and  materials 
authorities  and  systems  created  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 
S.  J.  Res.  48,  signed  Into  law  as  F^iblic  Law 
94-9  on  March  21,  1975,  extends  that  au- 
thority until  December  31,  1975.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  reported  favorably,  on  July  29,  S.  1537, 
which  would  extend  provisions  of  this  Act 
through  Septemt>er  30, 1977. 

The  Administration  and  Democratic  ma- 
jority pending  bills  described  above  are  de- 
signed to  limit  the  emergency  stand-by  au- 
thorities which  would  be  confined  to  "spe- 
cific temporary  emergency  actions."  These 
would  be  invoked  either  when  there  is  "in- 
terruption in  the  supply  of  Imported  petro- 
leum or  as  a  result  of  Acts  of  God  or  sabo- 
tage" creating  energy  shortage  conditions 
which  threaten  United  States  national  secu- 
rity or  when  they  are  needed  to  fulfill  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  imder  an  Inter- 
national agreement. 

It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  that  other  criti- 
cal shortages  are  already  emerging  which, 
although  scarcely  definable  as  sabotage.  Acts 
of  God  or  embargo,  may  require  the  xise  of 
continuing  allocation  authority.  An  immedi- 
ate example  is  the  impending  shortage  caused 
by  reductions  In  Canadian  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Canadian  oil  exports  to  the  United  States 
have  dropped  from  over  one  million  barrels 
per  day  a  year  ago  to  about  800.000  barrels 
per  day  at  present.  A  further  reduction  to 
650.000  B/D  on  July  1  is  being  contemplated 
and  Canada  has  announced  that  it  Intends 
to  completely  phase  out  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  1983.  Assuming  that  this 
schedule  will  be  followed,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  has  begun  preliminary  plan- 
ning for  the  allocation  of  Canadian  crude 
supplies  as  their  availability  becomes  more 
and  more  limited. 

As  a  part  of  its  preliminary  plan,  FEA  has 
asked  that  the  public  and  industry  present 
their  views  concerning  the  necessity  for,  and 
provisions  of.  a  Canadian  oil  allocation  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  FEA  has  asked  for  infor- 
mation on  (1>  the  present  degree  of  depend- 
ence of  Individual  refiners  and  other  indus- 
try on  Canadian  crude  and  the  availaljlllty 
of  alternative  energy  stipplies;  (2)  projected 
future  dependence  on  Canadian  imports  and 
plans  to  meet  refinery  requirements  in  the 
event  of  a  cut-off;  (3)  costs  and  practicabil- 
ity of  reducing  Canadian  dependence  by 
various  means;  and  (4)  analysis  of  the  mar- 
kets serviced  by  the  refiners  Involved,  In- 
cluding access  of  consumers  to  alternate  en- 
ergy sources.  A  public  hearing  was  held 
May  14th. 

b.  National  strategic  petroleum  reserves 

A  logical  counterpart  to  continued  de- 
pendence on  oil  Imports,  even  at  a  decreas- 
ing rate,  is  the  creation  of  some  kind  of 
strategic  reserve  capability  to  be  drawn  on  lu 
the  event  of  serious  interruption  or  depletion 
of  supply.  In  the  United  States  tlie  petroleum 
industry  has  in  the  past  maintained  Inven- 
tories of  less  than  40  to  50  days  supply  to 
deal  with  seasonal  demands  and  op>eratlng 
requirements.  However,  this  is  only  normal 
working  inventory  and  cannot  by  any  means 
be  said  to  constitute  a  reserve  capability. 

In  developing  a  reserve  capability,  there 
a."^    two    basic    options    open:    Oil    can    be 
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bought  and  stored  In  salt  domes  and  tanki 
or  developed  In  place  and  then  shut  in  to  ba 
drawn  on  when  needed.  ' 

The  most  far  reacWng  proposals  Introduced 
in  tlie  current  Congress  to  provide  this  ca 
pability  are  those  in  Titles  I  and  n  of  the 
Administration  bill  (8.  594  and  H.R.  2860) 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  (NPR  No 
1)  in  California,  woiUd  be  opened  up  for  pro.^ 
duction  under  Navy  control.  It  Is  believed 
production  could  reach  160,000  barrels  per 
day  in  1975  and  300,000  barrels  per  day  bv 
1977.  The  oil  produced  would  be  used  to  top 
off  Defense  Department  storage  tanks  with 
the  rest  sold  or  exchanged  for  refined  prod- 
ucts used  by  DOD.  Surplus  revenues  would 
be  used  to  finance  further  exploration,  devel- 
opment and  production  of  the  reserves,  parti- 
cularly  NPR  No.  4,  a  24-mllllon  acre  tract  in 
Alaska,  with  at  least  20  percent  of  production 
earmarked  for  military  needs  and  strategic 
storage. 

Military  storage  facilities  maintaining  a  re- 
serve of  300  million  barrels  and  civilian  stored 
reserves  of  up  to  one  billion  barrels  of  oil  are 
projected.  Production  surplus  to  tills  amount 
would  be  available  for  sale  in  the  civilian 
mwket.  It  is  expected  that  NPR  No.  4  would 
be  able  to  produce  a  minimum  of  2  million 
barrels  per  day  by  1985,  which  would  tUow 
about  1,600,000  barrels  a  day  for  clvlUan  con- 
sumption. In  addition,  the  President  would 
be  authorlised  to  require  domestic  importers 
or  refiners  to  maintain  stored  petroleum  re- 
serves at  levels  to  be  determined  by  the 
President. 

Two  competing  and  conflicting  House  bills 
were  pending  on  the  House  Calendar  at  the 
time  of  the  July  4th  recess.  Debate  is  sched- 
uled for  the  second  week  in  July. 

H.R.  49,  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by  a  unanimous 
vote  on  March  18,  1975,  would  provide  for  the 
development  of  national  petroleiun  reserves, 
(including  all  or  part  of  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves), and  would  transfer  adminlstratlTe 
authority  over  all  four  naval  reserves  from 
the  Navy  Department  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment (No.  1— Elk  HiUs;  No.  2 — Buena  Vista 
Hills,  in  Kern  County,  Calif.;  No.  3 — Tettpoi 
Dome,  Wyo.;  and  No.  4 — on  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska). 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  establish  national  petroleum  re- 
serves on  federal  public  lands  (exclusive  of 
National  parks.  National  wildlife  refuges, 
wild  and  scenic  river  areas,  national  wilder- 
ness areas  and  Alaskan  lands  not  included  la 
the  No.  4  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve)  and 
would  allow  the  Interior  Department  to  pie- 
pare  plans  for  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  on  the  national  reserves, 
excluding  the  No.  4  Alaskan  reserve. 

The  plan  would  become  effective  within  60 
days  unless  either  House  vetoed  it.  or  took  no 
action.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  would  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense before  including  all  or  part  of  any 
naval  petroleum  reserve  In  a  national  reserve. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  contract  to  sell  oil  and  gas 
produced  from  the  national  petroleum  re- 
serves and  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas  in  the 
naval  petroleum  reserve  in  Alaska,  but  the 
Secretary  would  be  barred  from  any  develop- 
ment or  production  of  this  reserve  without 
express  authorization  from  Congress.  Inde- 
pendents would  have  equal  contract  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
quested and  received  sequential  referral  of 
H.R.  49.  The  Committee  reported  its  own  bW 
(H.R.  5919)  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  to 
HJl.  49  by  a  vote  of  28  to  3  on  AprU  18,  1975. 
The  Armed  Services  bUl  would  aUow  the  fuU 
exploration,  development  and  production  of 
U.S.  naval  petroleum  reserves,  and  would 
place  the  revenue  derived  from  the  produc- 
tion in  a  special  fund  to  be  applied  to  the 
petroleimi  needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  for  the  establishment  of  a  study 
group  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  creating 
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«  military  National  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. The  measure  also  provides  for  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  reserves  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  years,  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  200,000  barrels  per  day.  All  oil  pro- 
duced from  these  reserves  would  be  sold  or 
exchanged  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

Production  authorization  for  Elk  Hills 
would  be  conditioned  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
private  owners  to  continue  operation  of  EUk 
Hills  under  a  unitized  plan  contract. 

In  its  report,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee stated  that  our  national  security  requires 
the  assurance  that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have 
enough  fuel  to  supply  their  needs  in  time  of 
national  emergency  of  war  and  that  the  re- 
serves must  be  "completely  protected  from 
depletion  before  any  alternative  oil  sources 
in  them  may  be  established." 

Initially  scheduled  for  floor  debate  April  29, 
1975,  H.R.  49  and  H.R.  5919  were  withdrawn 
pending  completion  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Commerce  comprehensive  energy  bills. 
HJl.  49  passed  the  House  July  8,  1975,  by  a 
vote  of  391  to  20. 

As  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Title  II, 
part  B  of  H.R.  7014,  woiUd  establish  a  Na- 
tional Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
of  one  billion  barrels  of  petroleum  products 
and  create  as  part  of  such  a  reserve  an  Early 
Storage  Reserve  of  150,000,000  barrels  of 
petroleum  products  to  protect  against  near- 
term  disruptions  of  imports.  The  President 
is  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  Incorporating 
these  features  and  to  submit  it  for  Congres- 
sional review  and  approval.  Drawdown  of 
these  supplies  would  be  permitted  only  If 
the  President  determines  it  necessary  due  to 
a  severe  supply  interruption.  Import  restric- 
tions would  not  apply  to  any  products  pur- 
chased for  storage  In  the  Reserve,  a  provision 
confirmed  In  H.R.  6860,  the  Ways  and  Means 
bUI. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Armed  Services 
Conunittees  held  Joint  hearings  on  proposals 
to  develop  Elk  Hills  and  the  Administration's 
storage  proposal.  S.  677,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
system  of  strategic  petroleum  reserves — 
civilian,  military  and  industrial — was  or- 
dered reported  from  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  June  13,  1975,  and  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  July  8,  1975.  Management  of  the 
system,  under  the  Senate  bill,  would  be  given 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
Another  bill,  S.  2173,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2  on  July  29, 
1975,  would  permit  limited  production  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  No.  1,  2,  and  3  (in 
California  and  Wyoming ) .  The  National  En- 
ergy Production  Board,  which  would  be  cre- 
ated by  S.  740,  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare  and  carry  out  a  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Development  and  Production  Pro- 
gram for  NPR's  1,  2,  and  3  and  an  Alaska 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Exploration  (but 
not  development)  Program,  covering  NPR  4, 
to  be  submitted  for  Congressional  review 
with  the  right  to  disapprove. 

m.   RESTRAIN    AND    RESHADE    ENERGY    DEMAND 

There  Is  general  agreement  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  that  in  the  im- 
mediate and  near  term,  major  savings  must 
come  from  voluntary  or  mandatory  efforts  to 
restrain  consumption  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  and  to  encourage,  or  order, 
conversion  to  other  forms  of  energy. 

However,  there  is  no  similar  agreement  on 
the  means  to  be  used.  The  Administration's 
energy-conservation  proposals  rely  primarily 
on  higher  prices.  Jawboning  for  voluntary 
compliance,  modest  subsidies  for  building 
and  industrial  conservation  efforts  and  re- 
laxation of  auto  emission  and  other  clean  air 
lequirements.  In  general,  the  various  House 
and  Senate  bills  which  have  been  reported 
out  or  are  in  markup  reflect  a  preference  for 
specific  incentive  and  disincentive  taxes  and 
subsidies   for   specific    conservation    targets 


plus  selected  mandatory  conservation 
measures. 

The  following  sections  summarize  briefly 
some  of  the  legislative  and  other  action  to 
date  on  (a)  pricing  as  a  demand  constraint; 
(b)  restraining  consumption  of  gasoline;  (c) 
improved  auto  fuel  efficiency  measures;  (d) 
modification  of  buildings  to  conserve  energy; 
(e)  conversion  to  coal  to  save  oil  and  gas;  (f ) 
other  industrial  conservation  measures;  and 
(g)  encouragement  and  improvement  of  mass 
transit  facilities  to  conserve  gasoline. 

A.  Pricing  as  an  energy  demand  constraint 

A  key  feature  of  the  Administration's  over- 
all energy  policy  approach  is  the  claim  that 
higher  oil  and  natural  gas  prices  are  not  only 
necessary  to  encourage  increased  production 
of  domestic  supplies,  but  are  also  the  best 
means  to  bring  about  reduced  consvimptlon 
of  petroleum  products.  The  energy  conserva- 
tion function  is  discussed  briefly  in  this  sec- 
tion; price-related  actions  intended  to  en- 
courage supply  are  treated  In  Section  IV. 

On  June  1,  1975,  the  Administration's 
previously  announced  second  $1  per  barrel  fee 
on  imported  oil  took  effect,  raising  the 
total  to  $2  a  barrel  on  crude  oil  Imports, 
with  a  $0.60  fee  per  barrel  on  imported 
refined  products.  This  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  acquisition  cost  to  domestic 
refiners  of  crude  imports  by  an  equivalent 
amount.  In  addition,  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted draft  tax  legislation  which  would 
place  an  excise  tax  of  $2  per  barrel  on  all 
domestic  crude  oil  (the  price  of  which  Is  to 
be  decontrolled  entirely  over  a  period  of  two 
years),  an  Import  fee  of  $2  on  all  imported 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  "to  help 
reduce  the  demand  for  oil,"  and  a  37-cent  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  excise  tax  on  natural  gas, 
the  wellhead  price  of  which  would  also  be 
deregulated.  (See  Section  IV-B-S-  and  4  for 
further  details.) 


The  Administration  has  claimed  a  dampen- 
ing of  demand  is  already  occurring,  although 
by  the  end  of  April  the  full  impact  of  the  first 
$1  import  fee  was  not  yet  refiected  m  the 
refiners  acquisition  cost.  (This  is  because  not 
all  foreign  oil  purchased  and  reported  to 
FEA  in  a  given  month  actually  enters  the 
country  in  that  month.  Import  fees  are  only 
incurred  by  refiners  when  oil  physically 
enters  the  country  in  that  month.) 

It  is  too  soon  to  judge  whether  oil  and  oil 
product  demand  will  be  as  responsive  to  addi- 
tional rises  in  price  as  the  Administration 
believes  It  will  be,  and  in  any  event  it  is 
extremely  difficult  either  (a)  to  separate  out 
the  dampening  due  to  the  recession  or  (b)  to 
calculate  what  the  otherwise  unrestrained 
level  might  have  been,  a  free  fioating  sta- 
tistical exercise  which  has  been  undertaken 
in  connection  with  all  the  omnlb\is  proposals. 

A  comparison  of  the  levels  of  consumption 
for  Imported  crude  over  the  past  several 
years,  during  periods  of  price  Increases  much 
sharper  than  would  result  from  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  does  not  provide  much  en- 
couragement that  price  alone  can  reduce 
U.S.  demand.  As  shown  in  the  following 
tdble.  Imports  of  crude  which  were  2,046,000 
barrels  a  day  in  January  1972,  when  the 
posted  price  was  $2.48,  rose  to  3,740,000  b  d 
in  October  1973,  after  two  price  increases  to 
$5.12.  Once  the  embargo  imposed  in  mid- 
October  1973  was  lifted  in  April  1974.  con- 
sumption rose  to  more  than  the  pre-embargo 
level.  In  October  1974,  at  refiners  import 
acquisition  prices  at  $12.44 — an  Import  price 
level  which  had  been  sustained  for  nine 
months — crude  imports  totaled  3.936,000  b.'d. 
In  December  1974.  crude  imports  were  still 
high.  3,964,000  b/d  at  a  price  of  12.82  per 
barrel.  At  the  end  of  February  1975  crude 
imports  had  risen  slightly  to  4.061,000  b/d, 
at  a  refiners  import  acquisition  price  of 
$13.05,  and  eased  to  3,837,000  b/d  in  March. 


■OIL  PRICES,  OIL  IMPORTS  (CRUDE  AND  PRODUCT)  TOTAL  U.S.  OIL  PRODUCTS  CONSUMPTION,  U.S.  CRUDE 
PRODUCTION  JANUARY  1972  THROUGH  MARCH  1975  (SELECTED  MONTHS  1972,  1973) 

[In  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  per  day) 


Year  and  month 

Imports, 

price  per 

barrel  t 

Domestic, 

uncontrolled 

well  head 

price 

Imports, 
■crude 

Imports, 

refined 

products 

Total  oil 
imports 

Total  US. 

Con<;ump- 

tion  oil 

products 

U.S.  rru(!e 
production 

■1372'  January 

J2.48 

3.07 
5.12 
5.18 
5.04 

9.59 
12.45 
12.73 
12.72 
13.02 
13.06 
12.75 
12.68 
12.53 
12.44 
12.53 
12.82. 

12.77 

>  13.05 

13.28 

13.28 

»  13.11. 

2,046 

3,593 
3,740 
3,452 
2,891 

2,382 
2,248 
2,462 
3,267 
3,908 
3,925 
4,091 
3,924 
3,758 
3,936 
3.997 
3,964 

3,934 
4,061 
3,834 

2,721 

2,913 
2,785 
3,412 
3,055 

2,973 
2,973 
2,753 
2,703 
2,454 
2,218 
2.140 
2,281 
2,180 
2.361 
2,581 
2,623 

2,324 
2,136 
1,938 

4,767 

6,906 
6,575 
6.864 
5,746 

5,355 
5,221 
5,215 
5,970 
6,362 
6,143 
6.2n 
6,205 
5.938 
6,297 
6,578 
6,587 

6,298 
6,197 
5,772 

16,735 

17,414 
17,095. 
18.434 
17,429 

17.270 
17,371 
16.045 
15,919 
15.740 
16, 191 
15,853 
15,803 
16,318 
17,121 
17.129 
17,588 

17.435 
17.338 
16,635 

9,114 

1S73: 

August 

9,161 

October 

9,172 

November -.. 

9,144 

December 

9,041 

-.1974: 

January 

February 

March ......... 

April 

$9.82 

9.87 

9.88 

9.88 

9.88 

9.95 

9.95 

9.98 
10.10 
10.75 
10.90 
11.08 

11.28 

11.39 

11,47 

5  11.57  .. 

8,907 
9,156 
8,9^ 
8,952 

May 

June.... 

8.903 
8,777 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1S75: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

8.698 
8.717 
8.622 
8,651 
8.4S8 
8,471 

8,577 
8,495 
8,394 

I  Beginning  in  1974,  includes  fees  and  transportation  to  refineries. 
-  Preliminary. 

Source:  FEA  publications. 


It  should  also  be  noted  that  during  the 
same  period  prices  of  domestically  produced 
crude  oil  which  could  be  sold  on  the  free 
market  rose  rapidly,  within  the  framework 
of  a  two  tier  price  system  which  allowed 
"stripper  well",  "new"  oil  and  "released" 
oil  to  be  exempt  from  price  control.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


By  January  1976,  the  price  of  uncontrolled 
domestic  crude  (which  accounted  then  for 
about  one  third  of  domestic  production)  beul 
risen  to  $11.28,  only  $1.35  below  the  reported 
Import  price  at  that  time  of  $12.63,  before 
the  imposition  of  the  first  $1   Import  fee. 

It  is  Important  to  look  at  these  prices 
not  solely  In  terms  of  their  levels  but  also 
in  relation  to  the  quantities  of  crude  oil  in- 
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rolved:  In  December  1974, 
ening  effect  of  slack  economic 
mand   was   strong   enough 
were  willing  to  and  did  b\v  • 
of  crude  oil — 2.8  million  b ' 
domestic  and  3.964.000  b  d 
at     the  high  prices  already 
for  uncontrolled  domestic 
crude. 

This   was   a   million   bnrdsl.i 
than  the  total  amount  avail  able 
by  refiners  from  supplies  of 
domestic  crude — 5.6  million 
ing  price  of  $5.25 

After  the  ninth  consecut 
ing  well-head  prices,  the 
uncontrolled  crude  had  rts^n 
barrel.  In  July  1974,  to  $11 
and   the  refiners   acqulbltl 
ported  crude,  in  that  mon(h 
$13.17  a  barrel. 

In  January   1975,  the 
stltuted  an  equalization 
Oil  Entitlements  Program." 
used  to  spread  this  price 
•venly   between   refiners 
more  expensive  crude  and  tkose 
to  the  crude  supplies  stUi  un^er 
B.  Restraining  consumpti 
The  private  automobile 
place  In  the  American  Ufes 
Consumption  of  gasoline  to 
style  accounts  for  almobt 
the   total  demand  for  oil 
United  States  and.  prior  to 
In  October  1973,  It  was  an 
line  consumption  would 
to  rise  at  the  rate  of  more 
annually  for  the  country  as 
ured  in  its  equivalent  of 
day.  motor  gasoline  was 
March  1975  at  the  rate  of  6 
of  oil  per  day  and  being 
which   had   been   increasing 
conditioning  and  gadgetry 
In  fuel  mileage  efficiency 
year  cars  averaged  about  14 
This  had  dropped  to  a  low  foi 
year  average  of  only  11.6  mpi ; 
Department   of   Transportatf>n 
llshed  In  October  1974  (' 
Vehicle  Fuel  Economy 
to   Congress")    estimated 
average  fuel  efficiencies  as  1^ 
model    year   efficiency   at    15 
percent  Improvement  In  1 

To  make  any  real  dent  In 
consumption    sector,    much 
total  volume  at  or  near 
quires  strong  measures,   anti 
lack    of   poUtlcal    appeal, 
which  are  being  readied  for 
been  subjected  to  floor  debate 

One  actlv*  bill  dealing  he$d 
Issue  of  restraining  gasoline 
7014,  which  was  approved  by 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
June  26.  Floor  debate  began 
Title  IV,  Part  A  contains  a 
ments  to  the  Emergency 
tlon   Act   of   1973,   including 
Gasoline  Allocation  Savings 
would  require  that  gasoline 
restricted   to   1973-1974  level 
growth  in  gascHlne  consumptlJDn 
levels  be  permitted  for  three 
tlon.  the  President  would  bi 
tlonary  authority  to  further 
availability  by  1  percent 
reductions  in  consumption 
consistently  with  the  objectives 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation 
la  Intended  «s  an  interim 
until  conservation  measures 
Uve   In  reducing  oonsumptic^ 

A   ReUU    Distribution 
Amendment  would  provide  a 
signed  to  minimize  any  mot<Jrl8t 
lence  which  might  possibly 
Mandatory  Gasoline  Allocatlok 
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gram and  assure  gasoline  availability  dic- 
ing non-business  working  hours. 

Another  provision,  the  Direct  Controls 
on  Refinery  Operations  Amendment  and  In- 
ventory Controls  Amendment,  would  provide 
the  President  with  additional  authorities  he 
may  require  to  manage  the  Mandatory  Gaso- 
line  Allocation    Savings    Program. 

The  Ways  and  Means  bill,  HR  6860,  In  Title 
n,  had  ortginally  proposed  approaching  this 
particular  task  .«^Dmewhat  less  directly,  using 
a  tax  Incentive-disincentive  system  to  en- 
covurage  reduced  use  of  ga.'iollne.  As  described 
In  the  Committee  Rejwrt: 

The  bill  imposes  a  gasoline  tax  of  3  cents 
per  gallon  beginning  next  year  and  provides 
that  if  gasoline  consumption  increases  over 
the  record  1973  level,  an  additional  5  cents 
per  gallon  (with  a  20-cent  maximum)  will 
go  into  etfect  for  each  one  percent  by  which 
consumption  exceeds  the  1973  level.  Thus,  if 
voluntary  conservation  and  the  effect  of  price 
increases  for  gasoline  which  have  already 
taken  place  do  not  restrain  the  growth  of 
gasoline  consumption,  additional  restraint 
will  automatically  be  provided  through  the 
Imposition  of  a  gasoline  tax.  The  gasoline  ta.K 
can  be  expected  to  have  some  effect  in  dis- 
couraging driving  in  the  short  run  and,  in 
the  longer  run,  encourage  persons  to  live 
nearer  their  place  of  employment  or  to  make 
greater  use  of  mass  transit.  However,  the 
principal  impact  of  the  gasoline  tax  will  be 
to  work  In  conjunction  with  the  auto  effi- 
ciency tax  to  encourage  the  shift  to  smaller, 
more  efficient  cars. 

In  order  to  offset  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
overall  economy  of  a  gasoline  tax,  which  gen- 
erates revenues  of  approximately  $1  billion 
for  each  one  cent  of  tax,  and  to  offset  the 
impact  of  higher  gasoline  prices  on  individu- 
als who  consume  the  average  amount  of  gaso- 
line, a  tax  credit  Is  provided  for  tax  In  ex- 
cess of  the  first  3  cents.  The  credit  offsets 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  average 
amount  of  gasoline  tax  paid  when  the  tax  is 
fully  effective,  and  other  credits  and  exemp- 
tions increase  the  offset  to  80  percent  of  the 
gross  tax.  The  general  credit  for  personal  use 
of  gasoline  is  in  the  form  of  a  refundable 
income  tax  credit  equal  to  the  tax  on  40  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  a  month  (480  gallons  a  year) 
to  each  individual  age  16  or  over.  The  credit 
will  be  reflected  In  Income  tax  withholding. 
By  the  tise  of  this  tax  credit,  the  deterrent 
to  gasoline  use  created  by  the  gasoline  tax 
is  retained  because  the  tax  credit  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  gasoline  pur- 
chased. Your  committee  believes  that  this 
current  refundable  credit  approach  will  off- 
set any  adverse  effects  on  the  economy  gen- 
erally that  a  tax  Increase  of  this  magnitude 
might  otherwise  have  and  that  making  the 
credit  Independent  of  the  amount  of  gasoline 
purchased  is  simpler  and  more  efficient  than 
a  system  of  rationing  or  of  a  basic  tax  ex- 
emption using  coupons. 

Special  exemptions  are  also  provided  for 
certain  types  of  individuals  who  mvist  rely 
on  the  use  of  automobiles  far  more  than  the 
average,  such  as  migrant  workers  or  con- 
struction workers  who  must  work  at  a  va- 
riety of  Jobs  during  the  year.  Farmers,  tax- 
exempt  educational,  charitable,  and  religious 
Institutions  and  State  and  local  governments 
are  exempt  from  the  gasoline  conservation 
tax  as  they  are  under  the  present  gasoline 
tax.  Commercial  aviation  io  exempt  from  the 
tax,  and  taxlcabs  are  given  a  credit  equal  to 
three-quarters  of  the  possible  20-cent  in- 
crease  if  they  permit  shared  ridership.  The 
impact  on  the  possible  20-cent  increase  on 
business  generally  also  is  reduced  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  equal  to  60  percent  of  the 
tax.  (Buslnes'^es  may  deduct  the  other  half 
of  the  tax.) 

The  energy  savings  from  the  gasoline  tax 
is  estimated  to  be  1.1  million  barrels  a  day 
by  1985.  Your  committee  believes  that  unless 
further  mandatory  or  voluntary  conservation 
actions  are  talcen,  aS-cent  Increase  in  the 


gas  tax  will  be  triggered  In  1977.  followed  bv 
a  10-cent  Increase  in  1978,  and  the  fln^ 
5-cent  increase  in  1979. 

Title  II  was  stricken  in  Its  entirety  from 
the  bin,  on  June  11,  1975,  by  a  vote  of  209  to 
187,  In  the  initial  round  of  votes.  Its  legisla- 
tlve  history,  however,  particularly  the  ra- 
tionale presented  for  the  exemptions  from 
the  tax,  may  be  of  interest  In  the  event 
end-u.ser  ga.sollne  rationing  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  6860  directed 
at  conserving  gasoline  is  a  repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent excl.se  tax  on  radial  tires.  Radial  tires 
Improve  the  mileage  obtained  by  automobUes 
by  between  3  and  5  percent,  but  they  are 
more  expensive  than  other  typ3s.  To  reduce 
the  price  differential  and  encourage  greater 
use  of  these  tires,  the  bill  repeals  the  present 
excise  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  radial 
tires  (about  $3.00  per  tire) . 

On  June  13.  1975,  the  House  approved  bv 
a  standing  vote  of  73  to  31  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  6860  which  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $750  (25  percent  of  the  first 
$3,000  cost)  for  the  next  three  years  to  those 
who  buy  electric  cars  for  highway  use.  It 
was  argued  that  this  would  help  sell  50,000 
vehicles  that  "guzzle  no  gas".  On  July' 28 
1975,  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  ordered  favorably  reported,  HJl. 
8800,  the  Electric  Vehicle  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975. 

These  two  provisions  were  Included  In  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  June  19,  1975. 
The  President  has  strongly  and  repeatedly 
rejected  the  use  of  either  rationing  cr  a  gaso- 
line tax  as  a  means  of  restraining  the  use  of 
gasoline,  relying  on  voluntary  cooperation 
and  somewhat  higher  prices  for  gasoline, 
caused  by  a  pass-through  of  his  import  and 
excise  fees,  to  produce  the  savings  of  450,000 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  In  gasoline  he  hopes 
to  achieve  by  the  end  of  1975. 

Early  in  June,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration received,  and  Is  studying,  a  12  vol- 
ume, 3,000  page  government  task  force  report 
on  gasoline  rationing,  outlining  a  contin- 
gency rationing  plan  which  would  provide 
about  40  gallons  of  gasoline  a  month  for 
every  licensed  driver,  available  by  presenta- 
tion of  transferable  coupons.  The  task  force 
estimated  rationing  could  be  fully  opera- 
tional within  90  days  of  a  decision  to  go 
ahead.  Tlie  program  would  cost  an  estimated 
$400  million  to  launch,  would  require  93,000 
employees  to  administer,  at  an  estimated  an- 
nual cost,  once  put  into  effect,  of  nearly  $2 
billion.  The  task  force  reconmiended  thit 
price  controls  be  Imposed  at  all  levels  to  pre- 
vent windfall  profits  accruing  to  the  oil 
industry." 

C.  Improved  auto  fuel  efficiency 

A  promising  area  for  substantial  gasoline 
savings  without  sacrificing  mobility  appears 
to  be  in  retooling  car  designs  to  obtain  great- 
er mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline.  Allowing 
for  gradual  attrition  and  Junking  of  old 
models — and  no  net  increase  in  total  number 
of  cars — a  requirement  that  all  new  models 
be  built  to  run  24  miles  a  gallon  could  cut 
gasoline  consumption  In  half  by  1985  with- 
out drastic  change  in  life  styles. 

Among  the  various  legislative  proposals 
under  current  consideration,  the  strongest 
Is  found  In  S.  1883.  reported  from  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  on  June  5.  1975, 
and  approved  by  the  Senate,  July  15,  1971. 

The  bill  amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  by  adding  two 
new  titles  as  described  below: 

The  new  Title  V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  would  estab- 
lish a  mandatory  fuel  economy  standards 
program  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  1980  goal  of  the  program 
would  be  to  Increase  by  50  percent  over  1974 
models  the  average  fuel  economy  of  new 
passenger  automobUes  manufactured  for  sale 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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in    or  Imported  Into,  this  country.  A  100-  Trucks  and  multipurpose  vehicles  are  not  mlttlng  "legislation  to  modify  and  defer  au- 

percent  improrement  would  be  the  goal  for  Included  in  determining  the  manufacturer's  tomotive  pollution  standards  for  five  years 

^odel  year  198S.  average  fuel  economy;  however,  DOT  is  dl-  which  will  enable  us  to  improve  new  auto- 

Tbe  effect  of  this  would  be  to  establi&h  rected  to   establish  separate  standards  for  mobile  gas  mileage  by  40  percent." 

mandatory  standards  of  21  miles  per  gallon  these  vehicles.  Section   503   of   Title  V  of   the  Adminis- 

by  1980  and  at  least  28  miles  per  gallon  by  Fuel  economy  labeling  of  automobiles  is  tratlon  Bill  (S.  694/H.R.  2650).  amending  the 

1985.    Calculations    by    the    Department    of  required.  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 

Transportatlon  of  the  likely  Impact  of  the  These  provisions  have  been  approved,  as  tlon  Act  of   197i    (ESECA),  would  stabilize 

standard  mandated  by  S.  1883  are  savings  of  Section  311   of  Title  III   of  the  Ways  and  the  auto  emission  requirements  for  five  years 

225.000  barrels  per  day  in   1977  relative  to  Means  bill,  HJl.  6860,  and  were  approved  as  a  at  the  level  of  California's  1976  standards  for 

1975.  790,000  per  day  by  1980  and  more  than  substitute  for  the  original  provisions  by  a  hydrocarbons    and    carbon    monoxide    emls- 

2.00().000  by  1986.  This  latter  figure  is  roughly  vote  of  306  to  86.  slons,  holding  at  national  1975  standards  for 

one-third  of  cxirrent  crude-plus-product  Im-  As  originally   proposed,   in  H.R.   6860.   an  oxide.s  of  nitrogen.  An  accompanying  White 

ports  and  the  equivalent  of  about  the  entire  auto  efficiency   tax   was   to  be   imposed   on  House  fact  sheet  announced  that,  "The  Sec- 

snticlpated   flow   of   oil   expected   from   the  any    U.S.    auto    manufacturer    or    Importer  retary  of  Ttansportatlon  has  obtained  written 

Alaska  Pipeline.  whose    new    auto    fleet    averages    less    than  agreements  with  each  of  the  major  domestic 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be  18  miles  per  gallon  (mi>g)  In  the  1978  model  automobile  manufacturers  which  will  yield  a 

authorized,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  year,  19  mpg  in  1979,  and  20  mpg  in  1980.  40  percent  Improvement  In  fuel  efficiency  on 

adjust  the  1980  and  1985  goals  up  or  down  The   tax  itself  was   to  be  2  percent  of  the  weighted  average  for  all  new  autos  by  1980 

to  the  maximimi  feasible  levels,  A  mandatory  manufactiu-er's  sales  price  on  cars  that  are  model  year.  These  agreements  are  contingent 

fuel  economy  standards  program  would  also  up  to  1  mpg  below  the  standards  and  was  upon  relaxation  of  Clean  Air  Act  auto  emU- 

be established  for  light  duty  trucks,  but  light  to  be  applied  at  higher  rates  to  less  efficient  sion   standards    [Italics   added).   The   agree- 

duty  trucks  would  not  be  subject  to  the  50-  cars.  meut    provides    for    In-term   goals.    Federal 

and     100-percent     improvement    goals     for  The    Committee    had    considered    heavier  monitoring  and  public  reporting  of  progress," 

model   years    1980   and    1985.   Standards   for  taxes  on  fuel-inefficient  automobiles,  as  well  During  the  July  Senate  hearings  on  Clean 

these  vehicles  would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  as  the  possibility  of  providing  tax  credits  for  Air  Act  amendments,  the  point  was  brought 

of    Transportation    at    maximum    feasible  fuel-efficient  cars.  It  decided  not  to  impose  out  that  since  air  pollution  standards  are  set 

levels.  a  heavier  tax  because  of  the  danger  of  a  for  each  individual  pollutant.  It  is  possible 

The  standards  would  apply  to  a  manu-  major  loss  of  Jobs  in  the  automobile  and  to  change  or  relax  standards  for  one  pollu- 
facturer's  average  annual  production,  leav-  related  industries,  and  because  it  did  not  tant  until  technology  Is  ftrrther  Improved 
ing  the  manufacturer  maximum  flexibility  want  to  stimulate  Increased  Imports  of  for-  but  still  maintain  existing  standards  for  an- 
te meet  the  standards.  Civil  penalties  would  eign  cars.  other  pollutant.  This  Is  well  illustrated  in 
be  Imposed  on  manufacturers  who  fail  to  A  Senate  bill.  S.  1518,  reported  from  the  the  case  of  current  auto  emission  control  re- 
achieve  these  standards,  but  these  penalties  Senate  Commerce  Committee  May  22,  1975,  qulrements:  There  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
could  be  waived  or  modUied.  A  fuel  economy  and  approved  on  June  6,  1975.  would  also  ment  that  the  use  of  a  catalytic  converter 
labeling  program  for  new  cars  and  new  light  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  to  abate  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon 
duty  trucks  would  also  be  required.  Cost  Savings  Act  (Public  Law  93-492)  to  In-  emission  levels  In  conformance  with  existing 

The  new  title  VI  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In-  corporate  within  it  "a  concern  for  fuel  effl-  standards  will  not  exact  a  fuel  penalty  and 

formation  and  Cost  Savings  Act  would  create  clency  of  motor  vehicles."  This  concern  takes  therefore  levels  for  those  particular  poUut- 

aa   automotive    research    and    development  the  form  of  authorizing  for  appropriation  »nts    wotild    not    necessarily    have    to    be 

program  within  the  Department  of  Trans-  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  additional  changes.  However  a  fuel  penalty  Is  likely  to 

portation,  coordinated  with  the  Energy  Be-  amounts  totalling  $16,600,000  In  subsequent  be  exacted  if  the  requirement  to  abate  nltro- 

search     and     Development     Administration  years  through  September  30,  1978,  In  order  gen   oxide   standards   to   currently   required 

(ERDA)    to   develop   production   prototypes  to  set  up  diagnostic  inspection  demonstra-  levels  would  be  allowed  to  stand. 

of  advanced  automobiles  which  would  have  tlon  projects  with  a  capacity  to  determine  The  only  mandatory  provision  relating  to 

high  fuel   efficiency   while   complying   with  a  car's  fuel  efficiency  capability  as  well  as  ^"^1  efficiency  in  the  Administration  bill  is 

Federal  requirements  with  respect  to  emis-  whether  it  meets  emission  standards.  Citing  found  in  Title  Xn,  "Tlie  National  Appliance 

slons,  safety,   and  any  other  requirements,  the  cost  benefits  which  would  be  associated  *"d  Motor  Vehicle  Energy  Labelling  Act  of 

This  program  is  designed  to  develop,  from  with  enforcement  of  mandatory  standards  1975,"  which  authorizes  the  President  to  re- 

the  ground  up,  automobiles  that  meet  all  (which  the  bill  does  not  set,  but  which  de-  quire  appliance  and  motor  vehicle  labels  to 

government  requirements  in  the  most  eco-  velopment   of   diagnostic   equipment  would  6*^'*  ti>*  cons\imer  information  that  will  per- 

nomlc  way.  help  enforce),  the  report  (S.  Rept.  94-156)  ™*'  comparison  of  relative  energ>-  consump- 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  bill,  HJl.  stated:  "o"- 

7014,  contains  strong  Incentive-disincentive  The  most  recent  study  on  air  quality  and  D    Modif!'ation  nf  buildings  lo  conserve 

provisions,  similar  to  those  In  S.  1883,  aimed  enilssion  controls  done  by  the  National  Acad-  energy 

at  Increasing  auto  fuel  efficiency.  emy  of  Sciences  has  determined  that  the  so-  Almost  coequal   with  transportatiou  as  n 

Part  A  of  TlUe  V,  of  HJl.  7014.  calls  for  cietal  loss  due  to  auto  emissions  Is  between  niajor  consumer  of  total  enerey  In  the  United 

mandatory  automobUe  fuel  economy  stand-  $2.5  bUUon  and  $7  bUlIon  per  year.  states   is   space   condltloninr of   reiideutial 

ards.     Each     manufacturer's     average    fuel  The  Envlroiunental  Protection  Agency  data  and  commercial  buildings.  About  12  percent 

economy  for  aU  of  his  production  (including  indicates  tha^  emission  tune  upc  could  save  of  total  energy  Is  used  for  residential  heat- 

imports)  In  a  model  ?-ear  must  meet  the  fol-  as  much  as  375,000  barreU  of  crude  oU  per  u^g  and  cooling  and  9  percent  for  similar 

lowing  standards:  day  nationally.  commercial  uses.  When  heating  and  cooUiig 

Miles  per  On  the  cost  side,  the  States  of  Pennsyl-  of  industrial  buUdlngs  is  added,  more  than 

Model  year:                                            gallon  vania  and  New  Hampshire  which  currently  25   percent  of   all   the  energy  used   in   the 

1978   18.5  have   the   most   comprehensive   Inspections,  united  States  Is  constuned  in  heating  and 

1979  _  19.5  charge  about  $4.65  for  the  inspection.  Sev-  cooling  the  buildings  where  people  live  and 

1980  20.5  eral  studies  have  been  conducted  to  deter-  work. 

1985 28.0  mine  the  costs  associated  with  State  owned  The  Ways  and  Means  bill  Includes  several 

Standards  for  model  vears  1981-84  are  to  be  ^^^  operated  lane  type  inspection  faclUUes.  mea-ures  designed  to  speed  up  the  conserva- 

«f  flJ^r^fni  Jrff^^H,    hv    th«    R^r.Ta™    ^f  ^^^^  ^^'^'^^  cohcludes  that  separate  safety  and  tlon  of  energy  In  this  consumption  sector. 

^L^^^^on  '^hi^«.*n'^«iSf«r^S5^^v^  emissions    inspection    faculties    are    slgnifi-  As   summarised   In   the   Committee   Report 

S^fi'^^m^nl^f.t^fv^fhlit   t>f^L^  '^^""y    """^^    expensive    than    multipurpose  (H.  Rept.  94-221) ,  these  Include: 

^o!f»i^                   ^'         ^  faculties  combining  safety  and  emissions  In-  Tax  credit  for  home  Insulation.  An  Impor- 

Rt^^rfoiJl    „.-    ,.^.,1.^    *^    y^    .^i.^.t.^  spectlon  under  one  roof.  Where  a  comprehen-  taut  way  to  conserve  energy  Is  to  Install  such 

dovraSaM   to^fll^  i^v    dw^ewe   in^uel  ^ive  approach  Is  taken,  the  study  concludes  energy    saving    Items    as    Insuiatlon,    storm 

e^^I^  n,i^.v,  «!?,it»^£.,^^^^  «tl?r,<,-«t  *^**  '««s  between  $2  and  $6  are  feasible  de-  windows  and  thermal  glass  In  homes.  To  en- 

m^  vewSe^i^on  s^a^             ^  P^^'^^'^^  °"  "^^  ^«^*^  °'  inspection.  courage  a  major  effort  during  the  next  three 

A  nnJ  h«?f  „fi^p^»f  „o^^^;„^  .v,o,.H„  S.    1883.   approved   on   July    15,    1975,   In-  years,  your  committee  has  Included  In  the 

A  one-half  niU«M  per  gallon  (mpg)  margin  ^.^^g^  ^^  amendment  to  establish  a  niaxl-  bill  a  30  percent  tax  credit  for  up  to  $500  of 

of  error  is  provided  for,  thus  not  penalising  ^lum  of  three  motor  vehicle  diagnostic  dem-  expenditures  on  Insulation,  storm  windows 

a  manufacturer  who  misses  the  standard  by  onstratlon  projects  with  a  view  to  assisting  and  similar  energy-saving  Items  for  principal 

less  than  >A  mpg.  If  a  manufacturer  exceeds  the  States  in  its  Inspection  of  motor  vehicles,  residence.  The  maximum  credit,  then,  would 

me  standard   by  more  than   >4    mpg,  he  Is  President  Ford,  In  his  State  of  the  Union  be  $150.  It  is  expected  that  this  tax  credH 

permitted   a   one-year   carry   back    or   carrj-  address  to  Congress,  January  15.  1975,  stated  will  save  between  60.000  and  lOOXWO  barrels 

forward  or  both.  that  before  he  had  decided  on  the  measures  of  oil  per  day  by  1985. 

Violations  of  the  ftiel  economy  standard  to  be  adopted  to  conserve  energy,  "I  con-  Tax   credit    for    residential    solar   energy 

«ubject  to  the  manufacturer  to  a  clvU  penalty  sidered  rationing  and  higher  ga.sollne  taxes  as  equipment.    Eventually,    solar    energy    will 

of  $60  per  unit  of  automobile  production  alternatives.  In  my  Judgment,  neither  would  have  to  become  a  major  source  of  energy. 

In  the  model  year  times  the  number  of  miles  achieve  the  desired  results  and  both  would  since  the  sun  Is  one  of  the  few  nondepletable 

per  gallon  by  which  the  manufacttirer  misses  produce  unacceptable  Inequities."  resources.  To  stimulate  a  more  rapid  devel- 

the  standard.  Instead,  he  announced  that  he  was  sub-  opnient  of  solar  energy,  your  committee  ha.3 
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included  a  tax  credit  for 
install  solar  heating  or  cooling 
The  credit  is  to  b«  40  peroe 
81,000  of  such  expenditures 
on  the  next  $1,000,  so  that 
credit  is  to  be  «600.  While 
cral  thousand  households  wu: 
use  of  this  tax  credit,  .so 
loss  will  be  minimal,  these 
be  the  vanguard  of  the  shift 
sources  of  energy. 

Investment  credit  for 
energy  equipment.  As  noted 
tax    credit    is   provided    for 
solar  energy  equipment  for 
tenants.  In  the  case  of 
vestment  credit  is  made 
1977   for   insulation   and 
solar  energy  equipment, 
are  not  now  eligible  for  the 
because  they  are  considered 
the  building  or  its  structural 
At  the  same  time,  the 
removed  from  room  air 
and  space  heaters,   which 
than  central  units.  Central  u 
celve  the  credit  because  they 
building  and  not  equipment. 

In  initial  votes  on  these 
13,  1975,  the  House  retained 
for  insulation  and,  by  a  vote 
raised  the  solar  energy  credit 
of  the  nrst  $8,000  of  cost 
extended  residential  solar 
equipment   meeting    "interim 
'•definitive"    HUD    standards 
credit  for  solar  Installations 
eral  houses. 

TiUe  X  of  the  Administratio^i 
H.R.  2650)  would  establish 
mal   (heating  and  cooling) 
ards  for  all  new  homes  and 
ings  to  be  developed,  discussed, 
promulgated  over  a  period 
years  before  becoming  mandatory, 

It  was  anticipated  that  this 
save  the  equivalent  of  500,000 
per  day  in  1985.  The  Secretai^i' 
and  Urban  Development  in 
engineering,  architectural, 
and   industry   representatives 
sponsible  for   developing   therinal 
standards.  Standards  for  residential 
would    be    promulgated    and 
within  one  year,  and  performance 
for  commercial  and  other  res 
ings   developed   and    Impleme 
thereafter    as    practicable, 
governments  would  assume 
slbiUty  for  enforcing  standards 
building  codes. 

In  addition.  Title  XI  of  S 
tabllsh,  within  the  Federal 
Istration,  a  grant  program  for 
low  income  persons,  particular!^ 
la    winterizing    their    homes, 
modeled  after  a  successful  pllo 
was  conducted  in  the  State  of 

1974.  Annual  appropriations 
would  be  authorized  to  fund 
grant  program,  and  enable  Stat^ 
wlnterlzatlon  materials  for 
income  persons. 

8.  622,  which  passed  the  Sedate 

1975,  as    the    "Standby   Energ] 
Act,"  included  as  Title  II  a 
ley  and  several  recommendatloiis 
permanent    energy     conserTati>n 
over  the  near  and  longer  term 

Entitled     "Energy 
Title  n  Includes  the  finding 

The  Congress  hereby  declares 
the  national  interest  for,  and 
continuing  policy  of.  the  Federal 
to  foster  and   promote 
tlonal   fuels  and  energy 
grams  and  practices  In  order  to 
adequate  supplies  of  energy 
reduce  energy  waste,  conserve 
sources,  and  protect  the 

The  proposed  legislation  re 
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Administrator  of  FKA,  tn  cooperation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Commerce, 
Interior.  Transportation.  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Treasury,  and  the  heads  of  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  shall,  "within 
three  months  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act."  promulgate,  among  other  measures, 
regulations  which  specify  standards  for  en- 
ergy efficiency  and  conservation  and  establish 
thermal  performance  standards  for  all  new 
Federal  construction  and  all  new  homes 
and  buildings  financec.  under  any  Federal 
loan  guarantee  or  mortgage  program,  and 
low  interest  loans  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
Individual  residences  by  installation  of  In- 
sulation, storm  windows,  or  other  improve- 
ments. 

These,  tuid  any  other  energy  conservation 
measures  so  promulgated,  are  subject  to  a 
Congressional  right  to  review  and  disapprove. 
Tlie  Senate  Inserted  In  the  Senate  draft  of 
the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975  (3.  1483) 
a  stiff  energy  conservation  buildings  stand- 
ards title.  In  contrast  to  the  mild  hope  for 
encouragement  of  energy  conservation  ex- 
pressed in  Section  10  of  the  House  version, 
HJl.  4485.  Title  U  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  establish  energy  conservation 
standards  for  new  residential  and  commer- 
cial buildings.  These  energy  standards  would 
be  implemented  and  enforced  by  States  and 
local  governments  through  their  building 
codes  or  other  legal  requirements  governing 
construction.  A  financial  sanction  was  laid 
down  in  a  provision  that  where  States  or 
local  governments  fall  to  adopt  and  enforce 
such  standards,  direct  and  indirect.  Federal 
financial  assistance  would  be  barred,  except 
for  grants  made  to  States  by  formula.  The 
provisions  were  almost  identical  with  Title 
X  of  S.  694.  They  had  earlier  been  intro- 
duced as  a  new  bill,  S.  1283. 

However,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  House, 
this  title  was  dropped  In  the  final  conference 
compromise,  and  the  bill  was  subsequenty 
vetoed.  A  new  House  version  with  similar 
provisions  was  reported  on  July  22,  1975  as 
H.R.  8650,  the  Building  Energy  Conservation 
Standards  Act  (House  Kept.  94-377).  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  began  mark 
up  on  a  new  bill,  on  July  25,  Including  pro- 
visions of  S.  2063  and  Title  ni  or  S.  1483. 

K.  CONViaiSION  TO  COAL  TO  CONSHHIVE  OIL 
AMD   OAS 

In  1974,  some  35  percent  of  electric  power 
generation  and  80  percent  of  industrial 
energy  supply  were  fueled  by  oil  or  natural 
gas.  Only  44  percent  of  electric  power  and 
20  percent  of  Industrial  energy  supply  were 
provided  by  coal.  Yet  the  country  has  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  coal  supply  and  only  35 
years  or  so  of  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Over  the  past  10  years  or  so.  and  up  to  the 
oil  embargo  of  1973-4,  coal  was  losing  ground 
to  oil  and  gas  on  the  basis  of  both  economics 
and  environmental  protection.  Hundreds  of 
existing  coal-fired  utility  generators  were 
converted  to  oil  or  gas,  and  essentially  no 
new  coal-fired  facilities  for  industry  were 
built. 

After  the  oil  embargo,  the  93rd  Congress 
passed  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  (ESECA)  requiring  that 
electric  power  plants  capable  of  burning  coal 
on  the  date  of  passage  be  ordered  to  do  so 
and  that  power  plants  "in  the  early  plan- 
ning stages"  be  required  to  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  burning  coal.  ESECA  also  authorizes 
but  does  not  require  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  order  that  industrial  boilers 
with  the  appropriate  capabilities  burn  coaL 
Authorities  under  ESCEA  are  limited,  so  that 
its  total  Impact  on  fuel  consumption  will  be 
small. 

Measures  under  active  consideration  in  the 
94th  Congress  affecting  production  and  utili- 
zation of  coal  focus  on  broadening  ESECA 
to  apply  to  additional  power  plants,  and  ex- 


tending its  authorities  with  respect  to  In- 
dustrial boilers,  on  the  one  hand,  while 
modifying  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  permit  the 
additional  burning  of  coal  without  violation 
of  national  health -related  air  quality  stand- 
ards on  the  other  hand. 

In  the  Senate,  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted on  S.  1777.  the  National  Petroleum 
and  Natural  Oas  Conservation  and  Coal  Sub- 
stitution Act  of  1976.  These  hearings  weiie 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sea- 
ate's  National  Fuel  and  Energy  Policy  Study 
(S.  Res.  45,  92d  Congress)  by  the  CommHtee 
on  Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  S.  1777  would  require  that  aU  new 
fossil  fuel-fired  power  plants  and  major  fuel 
burning  installations  be  capable,  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1979,  of  burning  coal  as  their  primary 
fuel,  that  existing  fossil  fuel-fired  power 
plants  and  industrial  boilers  be  burning  coel 
by  January  1,  1980,  and  that  all  new  foseU 
fuel -fired  power  plants  and  Industrial  boilers 
be  burning  coal  by  January  1,  1985.  This  bill 
is  scheduled  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
after  the  August  recess. 

Concurrently,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  In  Its  Environmental  Pollution 
Subcommittee,  is  marking  up  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  clarify  Congressional  in- 
tent with  respect  to  the  "no  significant  de- 
terioration" provision  of  the  Act  and  to  talce 
Into  more  specific  account  the  Impact  of  sir 
quality  control  requirements  on  the  added 
burning  of  coal  that  will  occur  as  a  result  ol 
the  amendments  of  ESECA. 

On  the  House  side,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  reported 
favorably  H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  OU  Policy  Act  of  1976.  Title  VI  of 
this  bill  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  FEA 
under  ESECA  to  order  power  plants  jnd 
industrial  boilers  to  burn  coal  but  would 
not  require  all  fossil  fuel-fired  boilers  to 
convert.  H.R.  7014  does  not  deal  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  but  the  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
mental is  currently  marking  up  a  draft  bill 
for  that  purpose.  Floor  debate  on  the  bill, 
which  began  July  15,  is  not  yet  complete. 

Recent  hearings,  held  July  8  to  14  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  environment  and  the 
Atmosphere  of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  have  addressed  the 
possible  Increase  of  sulfates  in  the  atmos- 
phere resulting  from  additional  conversions 
to  coal.  Emissions  from  stationary  sources 
are  acknowledged  to  contribute  99  percent 
of  the  current  sulfate  load. 

The  Administration's  bills  (S.  584/HJl. 
2860)  also  addressed  themselves  to  these 
issues. 

Title  IV  and  V  contain  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974  (ESECA). 

The  amendments  to  ESECA  would  expand 
and  extend  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tions authority  to  Issue  and  enforce  orders 
prohibiting  power  plants  and  other  major 
installations  from  burning  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  natural  gas.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  would  eliminate 
the  regional  requirement  which  prohibits 
major  fuel  burning  sources  from  burning 
coal  where  the  violation  of  health-related 
standards  is  caused  by  other  sources.  An- 
other amendment  would  permit  certain 
isolated  plants  to  use  Intermittent  control 
systems  on  an  Interim  basis  where  they  do 
not  pose  a  threat  to  public  health. 

Title  VI  would  delete  the  "significant  de- 
terioration" requirement  from  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  Administration  argues  that  "there 
may  be  more  appropriate  ways  to  deal  with 
the  issues  associated  with  significant  deter- 
ioration than  through  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  Congress  should  undertake  a  prompt 
and  comprehensive  review  of  this  Issue." 

Both  the  Administration  and  both  houses 
of  Congress  agree  that  these  Initiatives  de- 
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ilgned  to  increase  utilization  of  coal  to  re- 
place oil  and  natural  gas  will  demaiul  a 
greatly  enlarged  production  of  coal.  Estimates 
of  the  amount  needed  range  froim  1  to  1.4  bil- 
lion tons  by  1885.  For  this  extra  production, 
a  large  nvimber  of  new  mines  must  be  opei^ed 
tnd  rail  and  water  transportation  facilities 
expanded  and  improved. 

Hit.  7014  would  provide  loan  guarantees 
to  small  coal  producers  to  open  new  under- 
ground mines  which  produce  low  sulfur  coal. 
Hjl.  6860,  as  approved  by  the  House,  pro- 
Tides  for  a  five-year  amortization  for  rail- 
road facilities — rolling  stock,  roadbed  im- 
provements, and  lo€iding- unloading  faclli- 
tiee — plus  a  five-year  amortization  for  coal 
slurry  pipelines,  coal  conversion  equipment, 
shale  oU  conversion  equipment  and  deep  coal 
mining  equipment.  HJl.  6860  was  In  markup 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  at  recess 
time. 
f.  Otiier   ind%i»trial   coureniation   measures 

The  industrial  sector  consumes  about  40 
percent  of  the  U.S.  energy  budget.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  up  to  30  percent  of  in- 
dnttrlal  energy  consumption  is  wasted.  In- 
dustrial energy  consumption  patterns  are 
extremely  complex  and  are  effected  by  choice 
and  availability  of  fuel  type  and  costs,  raw 
materials,  state  of  the  economy  and  type  of 
industrial  processiiig.  Becaxise  of  the  com- 
plexiUes  within  the  industrial  sector,  it  is 
difficult  to  reasonably  define  baseline  energy 
consumption  conditions  on  which  to  found 
regulatory  or  incentive  measures  considered 
In  the  building  and  transportation  sectors. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  (S.  622)  would 
provide  the  President  with  the  authority  to 
promulgate,  by  regulation.  Interim  energy 
conservation  plans  that  could  Include 
"standards  and  programs  to  increase  indus- 
trial efficiency  in  the  use  of  energy"  (Sec. 
302).  The  bill  also  provides  that  FEA  shall, 
within  three  months  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act,  promulgate  regulations  which  spec- 
ify standards  for  energy  efficiency  and  con- 
servation for  various  areas  including  the  in- 
dustrial sector.  (Sec.  203) 

Other  legislative  proposals  are  more  spe- 
cific in  defining  Industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion programs.  S.  1908,  Introduced  on 
June  10,  1975,  wotUd  promote  through  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  research  and  development 
of  energy  efficient  Industrial  technologies, 
target  increases  In  efficiency  of  at  least  15 
percent  by  1980  and  30  percent  by  1985.  Also 
H.B.  7014,  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  would  provide  Federally 
defined  "energy  efficiency  targets"  for  each 
of  2000  "largest  energy  consuming  manxifac- 
turers."  The  FEA  would  then  conduct  con- 
tinuing evaluations  of  the  progress  made  by 
Industry  In  achieving  compliance  with  the 
energy  efficiency  targets. 

Other  legi^atlve  approaches,  as  found  In 
8.  1140,  introduced  on  March  11,  1975,  would 
provide  for  accelerated  Federal  research  and 
development  efforts  related  to  new  energy 
el&cient  Industrial  processes. 

The  Administration  biU,  8.  594/HJl.  2660, 
Includes  a  number  of  provisions  In  addition 
to  those  which  would  encourage  conversion 
from  oil  or  natural  gas  to  coal,  which  coiild 
eontrlbute  to  energy  conservation.  Title  VII 
would  eliminate  prohibitions  against  off- 
peak,  pricing  so  that  utilities  may  charge 
lower  prices  to  consumers  durl  off-peak 
hours,  and  eliminate  prohibitions  against 
utilities'  fuel  adjustment  clauses  to  ensure 
that  utility  rates  accurately  reflect  increasing 
fuel  costs. 

Title  V  of  the  Ways  and  Means  bUl.  HJi. 
6860,  entitled  "Encoiu-aglng  Business  Con- 
version lor  Greater  Energy  Savings,"  includes 
»n  excise  tax  on  business  use  of  petroleum 
»ud  petroleum  products. 

As  summarleeil  in  the  Committee  report: 

To  spur  conservation  and  conversion  in 
this  area,  the  bill  Includes  an  excise  tax  on 
oil  and  gas  used  as  fuel  in  a  trade  or  business. 
When  it  la  fully  effective,  the  taxes  are  to  be 
•1  per  barrel  on  crude  oil  and  18  cents  per 
thoiisand  cubic  feet  (mcf)  on  natural  gas. 


These  are  one-half  of  the  rates  of  the  excise 
tax  on  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  proposed 
by  the  administration.  Unlike  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  however,  the  tax  is  not  im- 
posed immedlatly  but  rather  Is  phased  in 
between  1977  and  1980  for  natural  gas  and 
between  1977  and  1982  for  crude  oil.  The 
gradual  phase  in  spreads  out  the  infiatlonary 
impact  of  the  excise  tax.  It  also  reflects  the 
fact  that  energy  conservation  and  conver- 
sion take  time.  Putting  this  tax  in  place  with 
a  phase-In  rate  schedule  puts  businesses  on 
notice  that  they  will  be  able  to  reduce  their 
costs  significantly  by  inltlatmg  energy  con- 
servation and  conversion  measures. 

In  certain  cases  industries  have  special 
problems  in  coverting  alternative  sources, 
and  the  bill  exempts  some  of  these  from  the 
tax  and  in  other  cases  delays  imposition  of 
the  tax  for  existing  facilities. 

During  fioor  debate,  the  provisions  which 
sought  to  discourage  the  business  use  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  were  ap- 
proved with  a  number  of  amendments, 
among  them  one  which  exempted  from  the 
business  tax  industries  engaged  In  manu- 
factui'ing,  processing  and  finishing  glass 
products;  industries  which  generate  their 
own  electric  power;  and  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industries. 

During  the  fioor  debate  on  June  19,  1976, 
a  provision  for  a  tax  credit  for  recycling 
(Section  533)  was  dropped.  The  q>ousor  of 
the  motion  to  delete  the  provision  empha- 
sized that  it  was  the  means,  not  the  end, 
which  should  be  disapproved,  that  the  pro- 
posed credit  would  benefit  companies  al- 
ready in  the  business  of  recycling,  at  a  cost 
estimated  at  $1,000,000,000  over  the  next  five 
years,  without  stimulating  any  increase  in 
total  recycling.  A  comprehensive  scdld  waste 
program,  under  current  consideration  In  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce, of  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
was  expected  to  be  reported  out  "by  the 
end  of  the  summer"  at  which  time  recycling 
incentives  would  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  a  broader  range  of  measures  to  en- 
courage greater  reuse  of  materials. 

G.  Improved  mass  transit  ayatevia 

Use  of  railroad  and  other  mass  transit 
facilities  Is  recognized  as  a  major  potenUal 
source  of  fuel  savings  enabling  conservatiou 
of  gasoline  otherwise  used  for  perstnaal  trans- 
port use  and  more  efficient  use  of  other 
motor  fuels.  However,  it  is  also  increasingly 
realized  that  untU  Improved  mass  transit  is 
actually  In  place  and  ayailable,  it  cannot 
serve  to  divert  present  auto  users  from  reli- 
ance on  personal  transport. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  Mth 
Congress,  the  following  bills  were  either  en- 
acted Into  law  or  had  passed  one  or  both 
houses: 

Public  Law  94-5,  approved  February  2, 
1975,  authorizes  an  additional  $347  million 
to  Insure  the  continuation  of  essential  rail 
services  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  under 
the  regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  (Pi. 
93-236);  Increases  from  $85  million  to  $282 
million  Federal  grants  to  bankrupt  railroads 
in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  to  keep  them 
in  operation  until  a  plan  being  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Rail  Association  becomes  effective; 
Increases  from  $150  million  to  $300  million 
loan  guarantees  to  bankrupt  railroads  to 
maintain  and  Improve  rail  facilities  until  the 
new  system  is  in  operation  and  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  more  flexibility  in 
deciding  how  and  when  the  guarantees  will 
be  used. 

An  Amtrac  Supplemental  Authorization 
(S.  852/HR  4975),  which  passed  the  House 
AprU  24.  1975,  and  the  Senate  on  May  13, 
1975,  provides  a  $63  million  supplemental 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1975,  of  which 
increased  operating  costs  due  to  inflation  ac- 
counted for  about  $50  million.  It  was  signed 
as  Public  Law  94-25  on  May  25,  1975. 

H.R.  8365,  making  appropriations  for  FT 
1976  and  the  transition  period,  totaling  $10.8 
billion   and  2.7  billion  respectively,  passed 


the  House  on  July  10  and  the  Senate, 
amended,  on  July  25.  Included  In  these 
amounts  were  $439  million  for  Amtrak,  of 
which  $110  million  Is  for  capital  costs,  which 
for  the  first  time  are  being  funded  by  a  direct 
Federal  grant. 

The  Senate  tried,  uiuiuccessfully,  to  add  a 
$700  million  allotment  to  repair  thousands 
of  miles  of  railroad  track,  first,  to  the  $5.3 
billion  emergency  jobs  appropriations  bill 
(HJl.  4481),  and,  second,  to  the  Iscal  year 
1975  supplemental  appropriations  bill  (HJ? 
5899) .  losing  out  in  conference. 

The  rationale — that  of  Unking  expendi- 
tures to  decreasing  present  luiemploymeni 
and  to  link  a  full-employment  goal  with  In- 
creased energy  savings  and  increased  domes- 
tic energy  production — Is  a  key  element  in 
the  louger  term  Senate  proposal  for  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Production  Board,  described 
below  in  Section  IV.  Part  C. 

rV.  STlMtTl.ATE  rNCRKASED  PRrHTUCTlON  OP 
DOMESTIC  KKEKGT  SUPPLIES 

Two  major  legislative  measures  enacted  oi 
still  under  debate  on  this  key  energy  goal 
are:  (1)  Removal  of  tlie  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  gas  and  adjustment  of  selected 
foreign  tax  credits;  and  (2)  the  use  of  price 
policy  as  a  primary  stimulus  for  Increased 
production,  including  decontrol  of  prices  of 
both  oil  and  luitural  gas  and  related  offsetting 
provisions  to  manage  windfall  profits. 

Abolition  of  the  depletion  allowance,  whicli 
for  sixty  years  has  been  a  key  feature  iu  the 
VS.  petroleum  Industry's  production  and 
pricing  policies,  is  a  landmark  event,  the 
consequences  of  which  for  both  energy  in- 
vestment and  price  have  not  yet  been  fully 
identified.  Enacted  as  part  of  a  tax  reduction 
bill  intended  to  stimulate  the  economy,  re- 
moval of  the  depletion  allowance  eliminated 
what  bad  tradltionaliy  been  ttkought  of  as  a 
prime  incentive  to  encourage  Increased  in- 
vestment in  oil  and  natural  gas  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  reasonably  low  domes- 
tic prices  for  their  end  products  in  the  United 
States. 

Coupled  with  the  sudden  escalation  In 
prlr  for  oil  produced  abroad,  repeal  has  had 
the  effect  of  requiring  a  revision  In  both 
attittule  and  approach  to  the  question  ot 
VS.  energy  pricing  policies. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  are  the  onl} 
measures  under  current  consideration  which 
could  serve  to  increase  domestic  energy 
supplies. 

As  listed  In  Appendix  II  and  Subsections 
C  to  H  below,  there  are  a  number  which  have 
already  been  considered  by  one  or  both 
Houses  and  will  be  Important  in  the  evolv- 
ing new  U.S.  energy  policy  and  program.  For 
example,  nuclear  and  other  powerplant  sit- 
ing procedures  to  speed  up  decisions  on  new 
energy  facilities;  revision  of  rate  structure.s 
for  utilities  to  aid  In  providing  more  capital; 
Increasing  the  share  of  the  states  In  oil  shale 
and  other  energy  related  revenues  ftom  pub- 
lic lands;  agreement  on  the  envlronmentul 
and  health  safety  standards  to  be  required 
in  the  future  production  of  coal;  a  new  con- 
sensus on  terms  for  offshore  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment; capital  and  other  incentives  tu 
encourage  Increased  use  of  solar  energy  for 
heating  and  cooling — all  of  these  coxUd  have 
the  effect  of  stepping  up  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  their  ef- 
fectiveness as  stimulants  to  Increased  domes- 
tic energy  production  will  to  a  substantial 
degree  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  debate 
on  quantitative  Import  quotas  and  prices, 
and  their  status  is  described  only  briefly  at 
this  time. 

A.  Removal  of  the  depletion  allotcances  and 
changes  in  some  foreign  ail  tax  credits 
Historically,  the  primary  Congressional  en- 
dorsed stimulus  to  domestic  production  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  was  the  deletion  al- 
lowance. Beginning  with  the  first  Income 
tax  law  lu  1913  and  modified  as  a  flat  per- 
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centage  level  In  1926,  the  depl  tton  allownnce 
permitted  subtraction  of  21.5  percent  of 
gross  Income  from  productionj  of  oil  and  gas 
at  the  wellhead,  in  recognltl)n  of  the  fact 
that  extraordinary  capital  costs  and  risks 
were  Involved  In  exploratlonj  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  to  replace  that  dejpleted  by  each 
year's  production.  The  allowi^ce  was  a  flat 
deduction  and  did  not  include  any  manda- 
tory requirement  that  it  wofcld  In  fact  be 
invested  in  new  exploratloni  and  develop- 
ment of  oil. 

Oil  had  quickly  been  realizett  to  be  a  much 
more  convenient  and  mobile  [substitute  for 
coal  and  certainly  a  much  more  desirable 
fuel  for  military  xue,  and  siiccesslve  Con- 
g^resses  developed  supporters  for  continuing 
the  allowance,  which  was  claimed  to  be  a 
strong  incentive  for  fiu-ther  Investment  and 
production.  Despite  oppo8ltio4  to  It  In  three 
administrations — Roosevelt's,  [Triunan'a  and 
Kennedy's — except  for  1969  wpen  It  was  re- 
duced somewhat,  to  32  percent,  open  support 
in  Congress  for  Its  removal  was  not  strong 
until  last  year.  I 

The  sudden  sharp  rise  in  tie  price  of  im- 
ported oil  and  the  consequ^t  astronomic 
Increase  in  Income  and  profi^  accruing  to 
the  U.S.  industry  caused  an  equally  sharp 
change  in  attitude.  A  reasonably  stiff  bill — 
with  a  three  year  phase  out  or  the  depletion 
allowance  combined  with  a  v  mdfall  profits 
and  investment  plow-back  credit — was  re- 
ported from  the  House  Wa]'s  and  Means 
Committee  May  4,  1974,  but  th»  93d  Congress 
adjourned  before  agreement  cduld  be  reached 
on  the  rules  under  which  tha  bill  would  be 
pxit  to  vote.  1 

The  94th  Congress  came  into  Washington 
In  a  different  mood.  A  strong  a^  vocal  group 
of  Congressmen  overrode  m<^  senior  col- 
leagues in  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  to 
insist  that  depletion  repeal  t^  Included  in 
the  tax  reduction  bill  and  ^fon.  As  finally 
enacted,  the  new  law.  Public  Lttw  94-12  {HM. 
2106).  Includes  the  following  changes  which 
greatly  reduce  the  hitherto  almost  untouch- 
able oil  and  natural  gas  inve»tment  incen- 
tivea: 

On  the  crucial  issue  of  oil  \  md  gas  deple- 
tion, the  new  law: 

Repealed  the  22  percent  deletion  allow- 
ance on  oil  and  gas  production  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1976. 

Retained  the  22  percent  allowance  until 
July  1,  1976,  for  natural  gas  sold  under  fed- 
eral price  regulations  (or  until! the  controlled 
price  was  raised  to  take  accAunt  of  repeal 
of  depletion).  I 

Retained  the  allowance  for  natural  gas 
sold  under  fixed -price  contr^ts  until  the 
price  was  raised.  ! 

Provided  a  permanent  smail  producer  ex- 
emption that  allowed  Indepezident  oil  com- 
panies to  continue  taking  the  depletion  al- 
lowance on  a  basic  daUy  output  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  | 

Allowed  an  Initial  small  pr^ucer  exemp- 
tion retaining  a  22  percent  d«pletlon  allow- 
ance for  producers  with  an  .average  daily 
production  of  2,000  barrels  of  oil  or  12  million 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gaa  or 
quantity  of  both  oil  and  gas. 

Reduced  the  dally  productlbn  eligible  for 
depletion  by  200  barrels  a  day 
between  1976  and  1980,  leaving  the  small 
producer  exemption  at  a  pemlanent  level  of 
1,000  barrels  of  oU  per  day  or  ^  million  cubic 
feet  of  nattiral  gas. 

Reduced  the  depletion  ratt  available  on 
the  small  producer  exemption 
In  1981,  18  percent  in  1982,  16  | 
and  to  a  permanent  15  percentji 


an  equivalent 


to  20  percent 
]>ercent  in  1983 
rate  in  1984. 
Kept  the  depletion  rate  at  2^  percent  until 
1984  for  production  of  up  to  1,000  barrels  a 
day  through  costly  secondary  or  tertiary  re- 
covery methods  used  to  extrac  remaining  oil 
and  gas  from  wells  that  were  i  lostly  pumped 
out. 

Limited  the  deduction  talden  under  the 
small  producer  exemption  to  6S  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  Income  from  all  soi  roes. 


Denied  the  small  producer  exemption  to 
any  taxpayer  that  sold  oil  or  gas  through 
retail  oiitlets  or  operated  a  refinery  process- 
ing more  than  50.000  barrels  of  oU  a  day. 

Former  tax  breaks  involving  foreign  income 
were  also  changed.  The  new  law: 

Limited  the  amount  of  foreign  tax  pay- 
ments on  oil-related  income  that  an  oil  com- 
pany could  take  as  a  credit  agaln-st  U.S.  taxes 
to  52,8  percent  of  its  1975  Income  from  for- 
eign oil  operation.s.  The  limit  would  be  re- 
duced to  50.4  percent  in  1976  and  50  percent 
thereafter. 

Allowed  use  of  excess  credits  within  those 
limits  only  to  offset  U.S.  taxes  on  foreiprn  oil- 
related  Income,  not  on  income  from  other 
foreign  sources. 

Denied  oil  companies  after  1975  the  use  of 
the  per  country  limitation  option  that  al- 
lowed a  company  to  compute  Its  maximum 
foreign  tax  credits  on  a  country-by-country 
basis. 

Required  recapture  of  foreign-related  losses 
that  were  deducted  from  Income  .subject  to 
U.S.  taxes  by  taxing  an  equivalent  amount  of 
subsequent  foreign  oil-related  profits  tis  if 
earned  In  the  United  States  (and  therefore 
not  eligible  for  deferral  until  transferred  to 
the  United  States).  The  credit  for  foreign 
taxes  on  the  subsequent  profits  also  would 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
treated  as  V3.  profits. 

Denied  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  any  taxes 
paid  to  a  foreign  country  in  btiying  or  selling 
oil  or  gas  from  property  that  the  nation  had 
expropriated. 

Denied  the  inve.stment  tax  credit  for  drill- 
ing rigs  used  outside  the  northern  half  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Denied  deferral  of  taxes  on  half  of  the 
profits  from  exports  of  natural  resources  and 
energy  products  by  domestic  International 
sales  corporations  (DISCs). 

Repealed,  effective  in  1976.  certain  existing 
exemptions  from  a  1962  law  requiring  cur- 
rent UJ3.  taxation  of  profits  earned  by  sub- 
sidiaries set  up  by  U.S.  corporations  in  tax 
haven  countries  that  imposed  little  or  no 
taxes. 

Allowed  deferral  of  U.S.  taxes  on  all  earn- 
ings by  a  foreign  subsidiary  if  less  than  10 
percent  of  Its  income  was  defined  as  tax 
haven  Income. 

The  additional  revenues  which  would  ac- 
crue to  the  Treasury  (and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  withdrawn  from  the  major  oil  producers' 
cash  flow)  are  estimated  at  around  93.7  bll- 
Uon  in  1975:  About  1.7  billion  by  denial  of 
the  depletion  allowance;  some  1.5  billion  by 
changes  in  the  foreign  tax  credits;  and  about 
$500  mUllon  by  requiring  that  tlie  foreign 
Income  of  all  multinational  corporations,  in- 
cluding the  oil  companies,  be  taxed  in  the 
year  earned. 

While  these  amounts  are  .substantial,  they 
are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  volume  of 
capital  Investment  In  oil  development  in  the 
United  States  which  had  been  planned  for 
1975  by  the  oil  companies  before  the  tax 
changes  were  enacted:  $26.2  billion  for  the 
oil  liidvistry  as  a  whole,  of  which  $8  billion 
was  to  be  in  drilling  and  exploration  and 
$2.1  billion  In  production."  IndiLstry  claims 
of  drastic  negative  effect  on  new  domestic 
investment  of  the  loss  of  up  to  $3.7  billion 
from  these  particular  changes  have  not  re- 
ceived much  post -enactment  congressional 
sympathy,  especially  since  there  remain 
many  wTite-offs  and  investment  credit  pro- 
visions under  which  actual  development  ex- 
penses can  be  and  are  being  charged  off  as 
regular  business  costs. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  testimony  and 
floor  debate  on  removal  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance was  the  argimient  that,  although 
the  intent  of  the  orighuil  legislation  provid- 
ing generous  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ances was  to  encourage  Increased  exploration 
and  development  of  new  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies. In  fact,  the  volume  of  such  explora- 
tion over  the  years  did  not  appear  to  be  par- 
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ticularly  related  to  the  amount  or  to  the 
level  of  the  depletion  allowance. 

The  total  number  of  exploratory  wells 
drilled  annually  in  the  United  States  has 
been  declining  since  1956.  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  the  depletion  allowance.  The  first 
major  cut  took  place  In  the  tax  revisions  of 
1969  when  the  depletion  allowance  was  cut 
from  27.5  to  22  percent.  However,  the  Indus- 
try's  capital  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  have  substantially  Increased  slnoe 
1971.  Actual  capital  expenditures  in  ths 
United  States  by  the  oil  industry  in  1973 
were  estimated  at  $15.3  billion  (with  $6.8 
billion  for  drilling  exploration  and  $1.7  bfl. 
lion  for  production);  $21.1  billion  in  1974 
(with  $7.7  for  exploration  and  $2  billion  foe 
production)  and,  as  mentioned  above,  $39.] 
billion  had  been  estimated  as  budgeted  for 
1975  with  $8  billion  tagged  for  drilling  ex- 
ploration and  $2.1  billion  for  production. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  hundreds 
of  millions  U.S.  companies  have  also  budg- 
eted for  projects  abroad,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  total  oil  Industry  capital  Invest- 
ment in  development  of  oil  in  the  United 
States  of  $7.7  billion  in  1971  and  $12.7  blUloa 
in  1972. 

While  a  number  of  major  companies  have 
announced  that  removal  of  the  depletloa 
allowance  would  require  reconsideration  and 
reduction  in  then-  capital  investment  plans, 
there  Is  some  Indication  that  the  reductions 
would  take  place  in  projected  capital  ven- 
tures other  than  exploration  and  Inveetment. 

If  industry  ct^jital  Investment  dedslons  on 
domestic  exploration  programs  made  by  the 
major  oil  firms  have  been  based  primarily  on 
factors  other  than  the  level  of  the  depletion 
allowance,  Its  removal  may  not  have  any  par- 
ticularly depressant  effect  per  se  on  future 
domestic  exploration  programs.  In  any  event, 
80  percent  of  the  exploratory  drilling  in  the 
United  States  is  done  by  Independents,  for 
many  of  whom  the  22  percent  depletion  al- 
lowance has  been  largely  maintained  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Whether  the  changes  in  foreign  tax  credits 
are  sufficient  to  encourage  a  shift  of  explora- 
tion and  development  resources  away  from 
the  up-to-now  less  costly  operations  abroad 
to  the  United  States  remains  to  be  seen. 

Whatever  the  role  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance has  been  In  the  past.  Its  recent  repeal 
clears  the  way  for  a  fresh  look  at  on  and 
other  fossil  fuel  production,  incentives  wboai 
effectiveness  as  stimultante  to  Increased  do- 
mestic production  can  be  more  easily  meas- 
ured and  Identified. 

B.  Price  policy  as  a  stimvlus  to  increased  do- 
mestic  energy  production 

The  most  direct  polarization  of  position,  as 
between  the  Administration  and  the  Biajor- 
Ity  proposals  has  been  on  the  Issue  of  pric- 
ing policy.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1978, 
these  positions  were,  on  the  face  of  it,  180  de- 
grees apart:  The  Administration  held  out  for 
a  price  policy  which  bad  a  floor  but  no  cefl- 
ing:  the  Majority  called  for  a  price  policy 
which  set  a  celling  but  no  floor. 

The  Administration  had  been  seeking  price 
authority  that  would  permit  decontrol  of  oU 
over  a  period  of  26  months  with  no  celling 
price  limit,  but  provide  authority  to  establUh 
a  floor  price  for  oil — at  $7  to  $8.40  a  banel  •* 
if  needed. 

As  described  below  in  subsection  3,  In 
mid-July  the  President  offered  what  the 
Administration  claimed  to  be  a  major  con- 
cession by  stretching  the  decontrol  period, 
first  to  30  than  39  months,  and  by  including 
the  concept  of  a  celling  in  his  long  delayed 
oil  price  decontrol  program.  However,  despite 
a  feverish  round  of  negotiations  and  multiple 
moves  toward  compromise,  the  Congress  re- 
cessed after  exercising  its  right  of  dls^- 
proval,  rejecting  on  July  30  the  proposed  new 
regulations,  and  the  President  announced 
that  he  wovUd  make  no  further  concessions 
and  would  veto  any  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to  ke^ 
existing  price  controls  intact.  Major  Con- 
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eressional  proposals  are  seeking  price  changes 
which  in  general  would  permit  controlled 
decontrol  of  the  price  of  oil,  with  an  upper 
celling  at  or  about  $11.50.  TTie  level  is  In- 
tended to  be  set  at  the  free  market  price 
before  the  flrst  one  dollar  Import  tariff  was 
imposed.  For  the  time  being,  they  reject  the 
Idea  of  a  floor,  leaving  the  door  open,  how- 
ever, for  later  thorough  review.  The  House 
and  the  Senate  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  tim- 
ing of  the  controlled  decontrol  or  on  whether 
some  part  of  the  two  tier  price  system  on  oil 
should  be  retained. 

As  noted  in  Part  III,  the  Administration's 
primary  energy  policy  position  has  been  to 
rely  on  deregulation  of  the  price  of  domes- 
tically produced  oil  and  natural  gas  and  its 
consequent  effect  within  the  domestic  market 
to  produce  not  only  reduction  In  consump- 
tion of  these  products  but  also  to  provide 
the  price  incentive  which  the  Administra- 
tion believes  will  result  in  increased  supplies 
of  oil  and  natural  gas.  The  import  tariffs  on 
Unported  oil  and  oil  products  were  intended 
to  tilt  domestic  purchases  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  toward  domestically  produced  products 
and  thus  provide  an  additional  stimulus  for 
Increasing  domestic  supplies  from  Increas- 
ingly expensive  exploration  and  devetop- 
ment  operations  In  continental  and  offshore 
U.S.  sources. 

In  addition,  it  was  anticipated  that,  as 
the  deregulated  prices  approached  the  (at 
the  time)  concurrent  costs  of  developing 
•new"  energy  supplies  (l.e  coal  gasification 
and/or  liqulflcatlon,  oil  shale,  geothermal 
and  solar),  this  would  further  encourage 
the  shift  away  from  oil  and  gas  and  stimu- 
late Increased  private  investment  in  these 
areas. 

In  contrast,  the  policy  proposals  backed 
by  the  Democratic  Majority.  "The  Congres- 
sional Program  of  Economic  Recovery  and 
Energy  Sufficiency,"  Issued  February  27, 
1976,  stated  on  the  question  of  price  con- 
trol: 

We  reject  the  fundamental  premise  of  the 
President's  program  that  the  only  way  to 
achieve  energy  conservation  is  deliberately 
to  raise  the  price  of  all  petroleum  products 
to  all  American  consumers  by  heavy  indis- 
criminate additions  in  taxation.  The  $3  per 
birrel  tariff  on  oil  Imports  will  not  reduce 
Imports;  it  simply  will  make  them  more 
costly  to  American  consumers. 

As  its  goal  the  Administration  seeks  a 
reduction  of  energy  consumption  by  one 
million  barrels  per  day  In  1975.  To  achieve 
It,  energy  prices  would  be  greatly  Increased, 
first  by  taxing  all  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
and  then  by  removing  the  present  controls 
on  the  market  price  of  oil  and  gas. 

The  price  of  energy  is  not  determined  by 
free  forces  of  supply  and  demand  but  rather 
by  the  governments  of  the  nations  that 
produce  energy.  The  policy  question  is 
whether  the  U.S.  or  the  OPEC  governments 
will  set  energy  prices  in  this  country.  The 
Administration  wishes  to  decontrol  old  oil 
and  new  natural  gas.  giving  the  control  of 
prices  to  OPEC  and  letting  U.S.  energy 
prices  follow  the  prices  established  by  it 

The  oil  price  control  program  should  be 
modified  also  to  create  sufficient  Incentives 
to  produce  all  oil  that  can  be  recovered 
economically  through  secondary  and  terti- 
ary recovery,  substantially  increasing  the 
amount  of  oil  ultimately  produced  from  the 
average  field.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
plan  would  be  to  Include  some  decontrol 
treatment  for  secondary  and  tertiary  recov- 
ery as  "new"  oil. 

Exploiting  fully  natural  gas  potential  is 
equally  critical  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission must  be  mandated  to  provide  price 
certainty  at  levels  high  enough  to  reflect 
future  costs  and  to  eliminate  regulatory  de- 
lays, reducing  any  incentive  to  withhold 
gas  because  of  the  uncertainty  over  govern- 
ment pricing  policy. 

The  Congressional  program  therefore  rec- 
ommends measures  to  reform  and  simplify 


natural  gas  regulation,  but  continue  inter- 
state price  controls  on  old  natural  gas,  and 
establish  a  statutory  formula  celling  that 
reflects  cost  of  production.  This  should  as- 
sure that  the  price  Is  high  enough  to  en- 
courage maximum  domestic  production,  but 
still  below  the  OPEC  cartel  level. 

In  support  of  its  program,  the  Administra- 
tion has  made  price  deregulation  proposals, 
both  under  existing  executive  authority  and 
as  proposed  In  S.  594/H.R.  2650,  which  would, 
if  approved,  accomplish  at  least  five  inter- 
related results:  (1)  Increase  the  cost  of  Im- 
ported oil  by  Imposing  tariffs  and  fees,  to 
raise  its  price  relative  to  domestic  oil  and 
encourage  production  of  domestic  oil;  (2) 
spread  price  increases  on  crude  oil  among  all 
refiners  by  using  the  FEA  "Old  Oil  Entitle- 
ments Program";  (3)  decontrol  the  price  of 
"old"  oil;  (4)  decontrol  the  price  of  natural 
gas  sold  in  Interstate  trade;  and  (5)  establish 
(or  authorize  establishment  of)  a  floor  price 
for  oil  to  Insure  price  stability  over  the  long- 
er run. 

The  Administration's  proposals  on  each 
of  these  are  discussed  below  together  with 
the  related  Congressional  responses  and  al- 
ternatives. 

1.  Increase  the  cost  of  imported  oil  by  the 
amount  of  the  tariff  or  fee  imposed 

As  of  Jtme  1,  1975,  when  the  President 
imposed  the  second  $1  import  fee,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  imported  oil  amounted  to  $2.00. 
World  wide  oil  prices  in  June,  1975,  ranged 
generally  between  $11  and  $12  and  OPEC 
ministers  meeting  in  Gabon  on  June  8,  1975, 
reportedly  discussed  Imposing  a  possible  ad- 
ditional $2.00  Increase  in  Septemt>er  of  this 
year.  By  February  1975,  when  not  all  of  the 
first  $1.00  Import  fee  hswl  been  fully  passed 
through  to  the  Import  price,  U.S.  refiners 
were  already  paying  $13.05  for  crude  im- 
ports arriving  at  the  rate  of  4  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  This  price  had  risen  to  $13.17  by 
March,  the  latest  month  for  which  FEA  had 
import  price  figures  at  the  time  of  writing. 
If  OPEC  prices  are  raised,  the  price  U.S.  re- 
finers might  have  to  pay  could  be  at  least 
$3  higher  than  the  present  rate:  At  least  one 
additional  dollar  in  the  June  Import  fee  and 
perhaps  $2  additional  reflecting  the  OPEC 
hike. 

Many  of  the  Democratic  House  and  Senate 
measures  introduced  since  the  President's 
January  15th  energy-economy  package  was 
presented  have  been  designed  mainly  to  block 
or  prohibit  him  from  taking  further  action 
on  Important  fees,  decontrolling  old  oil  or 
setting  a  price  floor.'" 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  many  others 
have  Included  very  specific  alternatives,  par- 
ticularly on  price  decontrol  of  oil  and  natural 
gas,  as  discussed  t>elow,  and,  at  least,  H.R. 
6860,  approved  by  the  Hotise  on  June  19, 
1975,  includes  a  provision  for  an  import  fee: 

Part  II  of  Title  I,  "Import  Treatment  of 
Oil,"  establishes  a  rate  of  duty  on  crude 
petroleum  of  2  percent  ad  valorem,  and  on 
petroleum  products  of  5  pwrcent  ad  valorem. 
As  described  In  the  Committee  report  (H. 
Bept.  94-221 )  : 

The  differential  between  the  rates  on  crude 
petroleum  and  on  petroleum  products  is  de- 
signed to  favor  the  importation  of  crude  oil 
over  the  importation  of  products  and  thus, 
to  develop,  utilize,  and  thereby  protect  do- 
mestic refinery  capacity.  The  l^esldent  may 
adjust  the  rates  of  duty  established  by  the 
bill  whenever  he  finds  such  adjustments  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill, 
in  the  light  of  overall  considerations  of  the 
national  interest. 

Your  committee's  bill  limits  such  presi- 
dential adjustments,  however,  so  that  no  rate 
of  duty  may  exceed  10  percent  ad  valorem  or 
$1  a  barrel  (whichever  is  greater),  nor  fall 
below  2  percent  ad  valorem.  This  is  to  enable 
the  President  to  restore  the  present  fees  of 
up  to  $1.20  per  barrel  if  he  conclvdes  this  is 
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in  the  national  Interest,  so  long  as  the  price 
of  oil  is  $.12  or  more  per  barrel.  Even  if  the 
price  shoiild  fall  appreciably,  the  tariff  can 
be  as  high  as  $1  per  barrel  because  of  the 
specific  alternate  of  $1  per  barrel  where  that 
Is  higher  than  the  10-percent  ad  valorem 
amount. 

One  further  limitation  on  the  President's 
authority  to  adjust  the  rate  pro-'icies  that  for 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
President  m.iy  make  no  adjustment  which 
results  In  a  rate  of  duty  of  more  than  E  per- 
cent ad  valorem  on  any  distliia'e  fuel  oil  Oi 
residual  oil  imported  for  use  as  fuel,  other 
than  in  the  propulsion  of  motor  vehicles. 
This  is  designed  to  provide  assurance  that 
the  already  high  prices  of  heating  oil  and  of 
residual  fuel  used  to  generate  electric  power 
will  not  go  still  higher  In  Uie  immediate 
future  because  of  the  Imposition  of  further 
duties. 

The  bill  expressly  nullifies  any  presidential 
adjustment  of  imports  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  under  authority  granted 
him  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(sec.  232(b) ),  effective  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  same 
time  interval  allowed  before  the  President 
may  increase  his  duty  to  10  percent.  As  a 
result,  the  rate  of  duty  for  crude  oil  could, 
under  this  bill,  stay  at  approximately  pres- 
ent levels  if  the  President  exercises  this  au- 
thority Immediately  after  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

2.  Spread  price  increase  through  the  PEA 
"Old  Oil  Entitlements  Program" 

Among  the  administrative  actions  under- 
taken by  the  President,  pending  congres- 
sional action  on  the  more  comprehensive  tax 
and  price  decontrol  measures  he  had  pro- 
posed, was  one  involving  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency's  old  oil  entitlements  program. 

As  announced  in  the  White  House  Pact 
Sheet.  January  15.  1975: 

FEA's  "Old  Oil  Entitlements"  program  will 
be  utilized  to  spread  price  Increases  on  crude 
among  all  refiners,  and  to  lessen  dispropor- 
tionate regional  effects,  such  &s  New  England, 
or  in  any  specific  Industries  or  areas  of  hu- 
man need  where  oil  Is  essential. 

Pursuant  to  this  decision,  beginning  Janxi- 
ary  1,  1975,  refiners  relatively  well  supplied 
with  price-controlled  "old"  oil  at  $5.25  a  bar- 
rel (that  is,  with  amounts  In  excess  of  a 
"national  average"  calculated  at  about  35 
percent  of  their  total  supply)  were  required 
to  purchase  "entitlements"  at  prices  which 
began  at  $5  a  barrel  In  January  and  were  in- 
creased to  $7.29  In  April,  from  refiners  more 
dependent  upon  free  market  oil. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  expose  and 
accustom  all  U.S.  refiners — in  vertically  in- 
tegrated firms  as  well  as  Independents — to 
crude  oil  acquisition  costs  much  higher  than 
the  controlled  price  for  "old"  domestic  oil 
of  $5.25  a  barrel. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  de- 
controlling the  price  of  "old"  oil  would  pro- 
duce a  shock  wave  of  Infiation  even  if  spread 
over  the  25  months  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. Tlirough  the  operation  of  the  entitle- 
ments program,  it  would  appear  that  some 
$5  to  $7  per  barrel  of  that  infiatlouary  shock 
wave  is  already  being  absorbed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  further  price  In- 
creases in  the  resultant  refined  products  may 
not  take  place,  nor  should  it  be  implied  that 
the  higher  prices  are  the  result  of  the  old  oil 
entitlements  program.  On  the  contrary,  the 
entitlements  program  only  spreads  crude  oil 
price  Increases  which  occurred  as  a  result  of 
other  factors — primarily  the  OPEC  price  in- 
creases and  their  Influence  on  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  not  subject  to  price  controls. 
Nonetheless,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  is  generally 
recognized,  U.S.  refiners  have  been  paying  and 
are  accustomed  to  pay  average  crude  oil  prices 
well  in  excess  of  the  domestic  controlled 
price. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  bill,  H.R. 
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produced  at  a  rate  equal  to  1972  produc- 
tion) and  any  proposed  exemptions  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  or  a  refined  petroleum 
product  from  price  controls  subject  to  con- 
gressional review  and  approval;  permits  the 
pricing  of  oil  recovered  by  secondary  or  ter- 
tiary methods  up  to  $7.50  a  barrel;  sets  a 
maximum  price  for  "new"  domestic  crude 
oil  at  a  level  not  to  exceed  that  prevailing 
on  January  31,  1975;  =■  exempts  small  refiners 
(100,000  barrels  a  day)  for  the  first  60,000 
barrels  from  the  entitlements  program  under 
the  oil  allocation  regulations. 

In  S.  621,  passed  by  the  Senate  May  1,  1975. 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  36,  the  Senate  changed 
its  position  and  accepted  an  amendment  that 
would  allow  oil  produced  from  secondary  and 
tertiary  methods  to  sell  at  the  highest  price 
set  by  FEA  for  oil  that  is  now  exempt  from 
price  regulation.  An  attempt  to  re-impose 
the  $7.50  ceiling  was  defeated. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  enerty 
bill.  H.R.  7014.  as  reported  from  committee. 
Included  a  crude  oil  pricing  provision  tied  in 
with  a  delayed  inflation  adjustment  formula. 
Old  oil  woxild  be  subject  to  a  decline  adjust- 
ment factor  of  one  percent  per  month  which 
would  gradually  reduce  the  volume  of  such 
oil  subject  to  the  old  price  celiUig  of  $5.25 
per  barrel,  recognizing  declining  field  pro- 
duction rate.s.  As  described  in  the  official 
summary: 

Part  A  of  Title  in  contaUis  a  crude  oil 
pricing  provision.  Oil  presently  classified  as 
"old  oil"  by  F.E.A.  regulations  are  subject 
to  a  decline  adjustment  factor  of  4  percent 
per  month  which  would  gradually  reduce 
the  volume  of  such  oil  subject  to  the  old  oil 
ceiling  price  of  $5.25  per  barrel.  This  adjust- 
ment recognizes  and  reflects  declining  field 
production  rates.  By  taking  this  factor  Into 
consideration  In  establishing  the  amount  of 
old  oil  which  is  subject  to  price  control,  the 
provision  encourages  recovery  techniques  to 
augment  production  which  would  not  be  en- 
couraged under  present  regulations. 

To  give  Incentives  to  producers  to  en- 
hance production  from  1972  producing  prop- 
erties, production  In  excess  of  this  declining 
volume  subject  to  the  $5.25  per  barrel  cell- 
ing price  Is  permitted  to  be  sold  at  an  aver- 
age prtce  of  $7.50  per  barrel.  The  price  of  all 
other  oil  productions.  Including  stripper  pro- 
duction and  so-called  "new  oil,"  is  rolled 
back  from  current  market  levels  In  excess  of 
$12.00  per  barrel  to  a  $7.50  per  barrel  aver- 
age. Pour  exceptions  to  the  $7.50  per  barrel 
ceiling  are  permitted:  (1)  Production  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  (2)  production 
from  above  the  Arctic  Circle;  (3)  production 
properties  certified  as  having  made  bona  fide 
application  of  tertiary  recovery  techniques; 
and  (4)  certain  high  cost  properties.  Pro- 
duction from  properties  qualifying  for  ap- 
plication of  one  of  these  exceptions  Is  price 
celllnged  at  an  average  $8.50  per  barrel  price. 

An  Inflation  adjtistment  factor  of  %  per- 
cent per  month,  compounded  of  the  respec- 
tive $7.50  and  $8.50  prices,  is  Included.  'With 
regard  to  the  $7.50  price,  th©  Inflation  ad- 
justment factor  becomes  operative  45 
months  after  date  of  enactment;  with  re- 
spect to  the  $8.50  price,  the  Inflation  ad- 
justment factor  becomes  operative  64 
months  after  date  of  enactment,  at  which 
time  the  two  prices  have  merged. 

No  celling  limits  the  escalation  of  the  cell- 
ing price  under  this  inflation  adjustment 
factor.  No  windfall  profits  tax  is  proposed. 

The  price  provision  was  approved  In  the 
full  committee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  21  and  re- 
jected during  floor  debate. 

On  July  30,  the  House  approved  a  modi- 
fled  substitute  for  Title  III  of  H.R.  7014 
which  provides  for  ceilings  of  $5.25  a  bar- 
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rel  for  old  oil;  $7.50  for  new  oil;  and  $lo  a 
barrel  for  high  cost  oil,  agreed  to  by  a  vote 
of  231  ayes  to  193  noes.  This  came  after  the 
House  rejected  an  amendment  which  sought 
to  provide  the  substance  of  the  President's 
proposals,  except  that  a  windfall  profits  tax 
would  have  to  be  enacted  before  the  process 
began. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  also  on 
July  30,  approved  a  windfall  profits  tax  de- 
signed  to  recapture  profits  and  return  a 
portion  to  the  public. 

The  bill  proposes  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
among  them  a  ree valuation  of  Section  4(b)  — 
on  price  control — which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Subcommittee,  "requires  a  thorough  reviev 
of  the  pricing  and  allocation  regulation  by 
FEA  with  a  view  toward  simplification  of  the 
system  to  meet  current  needs." 

4.  Decontrol  the  prii;e  of  natural  gas  soid  in 
inlerxtate  trade. 

Natural  gas  shortages  are  producing  cur- 
tailments of  supplies  to  many  Industries  and 
denial  of  supplies  to  many  new  residential 
customei-s. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  on  June  6, 
1975.  released  a  staff  report  indicating  that 
natural  gas  supply  deficiencies  for  maj<»  in- 
terstate natural  gas  pipeline  companies,  for 
April  1975.  through  March  1976,  are  expected 
to  be  45  percent  higher  than  they  were  for 
the  preceding  12  months. 

Title  III  of  the  Administration  bill  pro- 
poses the  deregulation  of  all  "new^'  natural 
gas  in  interstate  commerce.  It  defines  new 
natural  gas  as  natural  gas  sold  or  delivered 
by  a  producer  to  a  natural  gas  company  in 
inter.state  commerce  (1)  which  Is  dedicated  to 
interstate  commerce  for  the  first  time  on  or 
after  January  1.  1975  (11)  which  is  continued 
In  interstate  commerce  after  the  expiration 
of  a  contract  by  Its  own  terms  for  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  such  natural  gas  existing  as  of 
such  date,  or  (111)  which  is  produced  from 
wells  commenced  after  such  date. 

Under  the  proposal,  wellhead  price  controls 
over  new  natural  gas  sold  In  Interstate  com- 
merce would  be  removed.  This  action  will  en- 
able Interstate  pipelines  to  compete  for  new 
onshore  gas  and  encourage  drilling  for  gu 
onshore  and  In  offshore  areas.  In  addition, 
however.  In  order  to  discourage  further  con- 
versions to  natural  gas  and  to  encourage 
greater  natural  gas  conservation,  the  Presi- 
dent is  also  proposing  an  excise  tax  of  37 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  on  natural  gas 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  proposed  $2.00  ex- 
cise tax  on  oil,  also  designed  to  encourage 
conservation. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  ap- 
proved a  bill  (S.  692),  on  May  6,  to  partially 
deregulate  natural  gas  prices  and  the  Report 
(S.  Rept.  04-191)  was  filed  June  12,  1976. 
The  Committee's  action,  which  came  on  a 
10  to  8  vote,  focuses  on  providing  exploration 
incentives — but  primarily  for  the  smaller, 
Independent  producers.  So-called  "new"  gas 
produced  on  shore  since  January  1,  1975,  by 
these  producers  would  be  exempt  from  price 
regulation,  and  subject  only  to  a  price  cell- 
ing determined  by  the  equivalent  value  of 
oU  at  world  prices  (potentially  $1.94  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas)  provided  that 
$1.50  of  the  price  is  a  "plowback  expenditure ' 
for  exploration.  The  Senate  bill  also  permits 
higher  Interstate  gas  prices  (within  a  range 
of  40  to  75  cents — compared  vrtth  the  present 
51  cents  plus  Btu  and  tax  adjustments  per 
thousand  cubic  feet)  for  "new"  gas  produced 
by  the  large,  Integrated  companies.  However, 
the  measure  also  would  extend  the  FPC's 
existing  Interstate  regulation  (at  the  pro- 
posed higher  prices)  to  intrastate  markets 
as  well — thus  effecting  a  rollback  of  the  cur- 
rent unregulated  prices  In  the  Intrastate 
markets.  Under  the  bill,  both  Interstate  and 
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Intrastate  regulated  prices  for  "new"  gas 
would  be  subject  to  two  percent  automatic 
cost  escalators  for  each  such  well.  The  so- 
called  "old"  gas  which  has  been  regulated 
for  over  twenty  years  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  bill.  The  overall  Intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee proposal  Is  to  provide  Incentives  In 
the  most  competitive  sectors  of  the  Indus- 
try, and  to  tie  the  highest  prices  to  the  new- 
est, or  additional,  uses  of  natural  gas  en- 
gygy — thus  simultaneously  building  in  stim- 
ulation for  exploration  and  for  conservation 
through  the  price  structure. 

When  the  bill  comes  up  for  floor  debate, 
sometime  after  the  August  recess.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  one  of  the  amendments  to  be 
offered  will  be  to  peg  the  price  of  new  natural 
gas  to  the  price  of  domestic  oil. 

5.  Establish  a  floor  price  for  oil  to  tjisure 
price  stability  over  the  longer  run 

Title  IX  of  the  Administration's  bill,  called 
the  "Energy  Development  Security  Act  of 
1975,"  requests  additional  authority  under 
which  the  President  could  take  action  to 
protect  domestic  producers  of  energy  from 
the  Instability  of  foreign  oil  price  fluctua- 
tions. In  order  to  insure  that  foreign  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  cannot  undercut  United 
States  efforts  to  develop  and  exploit  domestic 
petroleiun  resources  by  Instituting  massive 
price  cuts,  additional  authority  to  provide 
investment  certainty  Is  needed. 

The  main  features  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation are : 

Investigations  by  the  Administrator  of  FEA 
to  determine  whether  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant drop  In  the  price  of  Imported  petro- 
leum such  that  the  economic  viability  of  a 
substantial  petrt  of  United  States  petroleum 
production  and  development  is  threatened 
or  that  such  a  price  drop  threatens  to  cause 
a  substantial  Increase  In  petroleum  con- 
sumption; and 

Presidential  authority  to  Impose  tariffs, 
quotas  or  variable  Import  fees  If  such  a 
drop  occurs. 

As  mentioned  earlier  In  this  report,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  suggested  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  depletion  allowance, 
$8.40  might  be  an  appropriate  long  term 
supply  or  floor  price. 

In  another  move  reinforcing  his  concern 
for  Insuring  price  stability,  the  President 
on  January  15,  1975,  resubmitted  a  proposal 
made  earlier,  on  October  8,  1974,  to  amend 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  make  explicit 
the  goal  of  price  stability,  by  substituting  the 
phrase  "to  prcwnote  maximum  employment, 
maximum  production,  and  stability  of  the 
general  price  level"  In  place  of  the  present 
language,  "to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment, production  and  purchasing  power." 

S.  621,  "The  Petroleum  Price  Increase  Limi- 
tation Act  of  1975",  passed  by  the  Senate 
May  1,  1975  (and  substituted  by  the  Senate 
for  H.R.  4085,  on  June  11,  1975)  requires 
congressional  review  and  right  of  disapproval 
of  any  Presidential  action  which  would  create 
or  maintain  a  floor  under  domestic  energy 
prices.  As  of  June  20,  1975,  the  bill  was 
Btlll  In  conference.  Section  403  of  H.R.  7014 
denies  the  President  the  authority  to  pre- 
Krtbe  any  floor  price  for  crude  oil  or  any 
refined  petroleum  producer. 

The  basis  for  rejecting  the  prospect  of 
establishing  a  basic  minimum  price  for  oil  at 
this  time — and  for  rejecting  all  the  Admin- 
istration's price  proposals — was  strongly 
stated  in  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  Re- 
port (S.  Report  94-32)  accompanying  S. 
621. 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  benefits  and 
advantages  which  have  been  claimed  for  the 
Administration's  energy  tariff,  tax  and  pric- 
ing proposals  have  not  been  clearly  or  con- 
vincingly demonstrated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opinion  of  the  economic  community  is 


virtually  unanimous  concerning  the  dangers 
posed  for  the  domestic  economy  by  these 
proposals. 

The  Committee  therefore  believes  that 
Congress  must  accept  the  responsibility  to 
arrest  the  Administration's  rush  towards  a 
major  economic  disaster.  The  proposal  to 
decontrol  domestic  oil  is  one  of  the  most 
potentially  damaging  features  of  this 
plan. . . . 

The  procedure  embodied  in  S.  621  would 
provide  for  Congressional  review  and  a  right 
of  disapproval  of  each  proposed  action.  These 
procedures  would  also  require  that  the  Justi- 
fication and  need  for  each  action  be  explicitly 
stated,  and  that  the  Impact  of  the  action  on 
the  prices  of  fuels  and  other  forms  of  energy, 
on  domestic  energy  consumption  and  produc- 
tion, on  the  cost  of  living,  and  on  the  eco- 
nomic well-being,  on  employment  or  regions, 
socio-economic  groups  and  Industrial  sectors 
be  fvilly  analyzed.  The  Committee  believes 
that  these  are  necessary  if  the  Congress  is  to 
play  its  Constitutional  role  in  the  decisions 
that  have  substantial  effects  on  the  domestic 
economy.  .  .  . 

Section  103  of  the  Act  specifically  requires 
that  the  Congressional  review  procediire  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  shall  apply  to  any  pro- 
posal employed  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  of  establishing  or  maintaining  a  min- 
imum price  for  any  domestically  produced 
fuel  or  other  form  of  energy.  Institutionaliz- 
ing cartel-set  energy  prices  by  setting  a 
price  "floor"  has  been  declared  national 
policy  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  response  to  a  question  at  a  press 
conference  on  February  25,  1975,  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.   Kissinger  said: 

First,  the  speech  that  X  delivered — on  I 
believe  it  was  February  3d  [before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club] — was  done  at  the  request 
of  the  President.  It  was  approved  In  all  its 
particulars  by  the  President.  It  was  gone 
over  by  the  White  House  officials  that  are 
responsible  for  economic  policy.  It  was  gone 
over  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  being  out  of 
the  country,  in  England,  on  that  particular 
weekend.  The  speech  on  February  3d  re- 
flected the  views  of  the  President  and  re- 
flected the  views  of  the  Administration. 

Since  then — and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
review  this  whole  matter  with  the  President 
again  this  morning — there  is  no  question 
that  the  United  States  supports  a  guaran- 
teed price  for  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
Whether  this  price  Is  achieved  by  subsidy 
or  by  tariff,  or  by  some  other  method,  is  a 
matter  for  negotiation  and  is,  indeed,  a 
matter  which  we  would  leave  to  the  decision 
of  each  country.  And  so  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  concerned,  we  have  no 
particular  interest  in  how  this  guaranteed 
price  is  achieved — as  long  as  It  is  achieved. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources  must  pro- 
ceed at  an  expeditious  pace.  The  Non-Nuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  which  originated  in  this  Committee  pro- 
vides a  comprehensive  framework  for  this 
effort,  including  authority  for  price  guaran- 
tees to  facilitate  research  and  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  The  committee 
does  not  believe  that  the  case  has,  however, 
in  any  sense  been  made  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  price  floor  for  all  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  with  Its  enor- 
mous attendment  costs  to  consumers,  is  a 
policy  the  United  States  ought  or  need  fol- 
low in  order  to  achieve  the  development  of 
these  new  energy  options.  Section  103  of  the 
Act  would  require  that  any  proposal  to  es- 
tablish an  energy  price  floor  would  first  have 
to  be  fully  Justified  and  analyzed  by  the 
Administration  and  then  reviewed  by  the 
Congress  before  it  was  implemented. 


C.  A  national  energy  production  board 

The  Democratic  Majority  proposals  issued 
February  27,  1976,  recognized  the  importance 
of  an  "orderly  but  accelerated  development 
of  greater  and  more  diversified  domestic 
sources  of  supply."  As  described  in  the  pub- 
lished report,  "The  Congressional  Program 
of  Economic  Recovery  and  Energy  Self 
Sufficiency": 

The  overall  objective  of  national  energy 
sufficiency  recognizes  the  enormous  under- 
taking Involved  in  terms  of  capital  invest- 
ment and  incentives.  In  terms  of  environ- 
ment protection  and  national  security. 
Switching  from  oil  and  gas  to  coal  and  other 
sources  is  Just  one  aspect  of  the  program 
although  a  most  critical  one  and  it  alone 
will  require  a  substantial  commitment  of  na- 
tional resources.  A  national  program  of  this 
magnitude  requires  the  establishment  of  an 
instrumentality  at  the  highest  level  of  gov- 
ernment to  make  certain  that  the  program 
is  successful.  Therefore  at  the  core  of  the 
recommendations  Is  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Production  Board  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  government.  It  would 
mobilize  unutilized  and  under-utilized  pri- 
vate and  public  resources  to  increase  domes- 
tic energy  production  on  an  urgent  basis. 
The  National  Energy  Production  Board  would 
be  patterned  after  the  War  Production  Board 
of  World  War  II  and,  subject  to  Congres- 
sional review,  would  have  authority  and 
funding  to  break  energy  bottlenecks,  and  to 
take  all  actions  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
production  of  and  conversion  to  domestic 
energy  sources.  Much  of  the  cost  would  be 
funded  out  of  an  Energy  Trust. . . . 

As  the  financial  base  for  this  trust,  a  5  cent 
tax  on  gasoline  at  the  pump  would  be  Im- 
posed 30  days  after  enactment.  This  revenue 
would  begin  to  pay  for  the  urgent  program 
of  conservation  and  production. 

Additional  revenues  for  the  Trust  would 
be  derived  from  energy  taxes  on  Inefficient 
uses  of  energy  and  by  dedication  of  part  of 
the  funds  paid  for  leeses  covering  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

It  was  anticipated  that  Trust  fund  re- 
ceipts should  and  would  be  $1  billion  in 
1976  and  $2  billion  thereafter  through  fiscal 
year  1984. 

S.  740.  Introduced  February  18,  1975  (by 
Senators  Jackson.  Magnuson,  Stevenson, 
Bayh  and  Leahy) ,  provides  the  proposed  leg- 
islative authority  and  administrative  frame- 
work through  which  this  broad  objective 
would  be  carried  out. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
"National  Energy  Production  Board  to  assure 
early  development  of  energy  resources  on 
the  public  domain  and  other  Federal  lands 
and  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  over- 
come the  dependence  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  nations  for  energy  supplies  which 
are  essential  to  national  security,  com- 
merce, and  a  full -employment  economy." 

The  Independent  nature  of  the  Board  is  de- 
scribed in  Title  I,  subject  to  cooperative 
liaison  and  "rights  of  review  and  comment" 
on  proposals,  which  are  listed  in  Title  V: 
As  described  in  the  official  summary  of  Title 

The  National  Energy  Production  Board  will 
consist  of  a  Chairman  and  four  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board  has  cabinet  rank  (Level  I  of  the 
Executive  Schedule)  and  the  members  of 
subcablnet  rank  (Level  II).  The  Board  is 
established  for  a  five-year  term  subject  to  ex- 
tension by  the  Congress.  No  member  may 
hold  another  pKJSitlon  in  the  Executive 
branch,  nor  may  a  member,  after  service  on 
the  Board,  represent  any  party  other  than  the 
United  States  in  a  matter  involving  the 
Board.  The  Board  will  have  power  to  make 
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(4)  estimates  of  the  cost  of  equipping, 
reequipplng,  tooling,  or  retooling  such  facil- 
Itles  and  installations  for  the  production  of 
energy-related  materials,  goods,  and  equip- 
ment; 

(5)  estimates  of  the  avallablUty  of  the 
manpower  required  to  staff  such  Federal  In- 
stallations and  faculties; 

(6)  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of  designated 
appropriate  federal  faculties  and  installa- 
tions for  production  of  energy-related  ma- 
terials and  equipment; 

(7)  a  schedule  for  the  conversion  of  des- 
ignated Federal  faclUties  and  installations 
for  the  production  of  energy-related  ma- 
terials and  equipment. 

Programs  to  be  drawn  \\p  by  the  Board 
"within  nine  months,"  but  which  require 
express  Congressional  authorization  are  au- 
thorized in  Title  IV,  officially  summarized 
as  follows: 

The  Board  Is  directed  to  prepare,  within 
nine  months.  Federal  action  programs  to  ac- 
celerate coal  production  from  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  Improvement  and  aug- 
mentation of  the  energy  transportation  sys- 
tem, including  rebuilding  railroad  systems, 
coal  slurry  pipelines.  oU  and  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines, and  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  production 
pro-am.  The  Federal  oU  and  gas  production 
program  shaU  include  provisions  for  develop- 
ment and  production  of  oU  and  gas  reserves 
under  Federal  management,  joint  ventures 
and  cost  sharing  with  private  industry  and 
preferences  for  entry  Into  the  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction Industry  by  Independent  producers. 
None  of  the  programs  authorized  under  the 
title  may  proceed  without  express  legal  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress. 

D.  Increased  production  of  coal 

All  of  the  measures  listed  In  Section  UI-E 
above,  whUe  directed  at  conserving  oil  and 
gas  by  encouraging  or  forcing  conversion  to 
the  use  of  coal — would  also  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  increased  production  of  coal. 

In  addition  to  these,  agreement  on  the 
terms  under  which  strip  niinlng  would  take 
place  has  been  considered  of  major  impor- 
tance in  achieving  this  goal. 

Both  the  Administration  and  Congres.s 
have  placed  a  high  premium  on  rapidly  step- 
ping up  the  output  of  coal  as  a  means  of 
offsetting  reductions  in  Imports  of  oU  and  as 
a  longer  run  substitute  for  oU  and  natural 
gas.  The  Administration's  target  is  to  double 
coal  output  in  ten  years — from  the  present 
600  mUUon  tons  per  year  (TPY) ,  a  goal  which 
would  require  opening  up  about  140  new 
two-mUllon  TPT  eastern  underground  mines, 
some  30  new  two-million  TPY  eastern  sur- 
face nUnes  and  100  new  5-million  TPY  west- 
em  surface  mines.  About  half  of  present 
production  is  by  the  stripping  process. 

The  Congressional  Majority  energy  policy 
statement  also  endorsed  Increased  use  of  coal 
but  underscored  its  concern  for  "an  energy 
production  policy  fully  compatible  with  en- 
vironmental concerns."  It  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  Act. 
legislation  "which  recognizes  the  Interests 
of  states"  In  energy  facilities  siting,  and 
called  for  establishment  of  "machinery  to 
recognize  and  resolve  the  concerns  of  Coastal, 
Rocky  Mountain  states  and  others  concerned 
with  damage  to  the  quality  of  life  from  po- 
tential exploitation  of  their  regions  and  to 
provide  adequate  funding  to  minimize  detri- 
mental secondary  effects." 

WhUe  only  about  5  percent  of  the  approx- 
imate 3  trllUon  tons  of  coal  resources  in  the 
United  States  is  close  enough  to  the  surface 
to  lend  itself  to  stripping,  nevertheless  the 
leadtlme  from  opening  up  a  new  mine  to 
deUvery  of  coal  is  shorter  than  that  of  open- 
ing up  new  deep  mines,"  working  conditions 
are  safer,  It  usually  results  in  a  more  corn- 
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plete  recovery  of  deposits  (90  percent  as 
compared  with  55  percent  recovery  in  (jg^p 
mines),  and  is  generally  cheaper  In  temS 
of  cost  per  unit  of  production. 

Environmental  costs  of  stripping,  however 
are  high,  and  related  costs  of  reclamation 
are  also  high.  Water  pollution  occurs  through 
acid  drainage.  There  is  loss  of  agricultural 
production  on  lands  disturbed  by  strlpptne 
as  well  as  a  long  delay  in  return  to  arahie 
status  vinless  thorough  reclamation  takes 
place,  a  process  Involving  draining,  grading 
and  revegetatlon  which  would  add  from  5 
to  60  cents  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  mining,  de- 
pending on  terrain,  soil,  mining  method  and 
climate. 

Both  the  Administration  and  Congress 
have  .sought  to  And  an  acceptable  strip  min- 
ing  bill  on  which  they  could  agree,  and  buis 
were  Introduced  early  in  the  first  session  of 
the  94th  Congress  seeking  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences which  had  prompted  President  Ford 
to  veto  the  bill  which  passed  both  houses  late 
in  1974.  S.  652  and  H.R.  3119,  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Administration,  S.  7  and  HB 
25  for  the  Congressional  Majority. 

The  Administration  had  requested  27 
changes  in  last  year's  vetoed  biU  and  Con- 
gress  claimed  to  have  met  most  of  the  "crit- 
ical '  changes  in  the  melded  version  of  8.  7 
and  H.R.  25,  which  passed  the  Senate,  on 
May  5.  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  293  yeas 
to  115  nays  on  May  7. 

Major  provisions  In  the  legislation  u 
passed  Include:  (1)  Allowance  of  surface 
mining  in  alluvial  valley  floors,  where  such 
activities  wUl  not  jeopardize  irrigated  agri- 
cultural activities.  (2)  Prohibition  of  sur- 
face mining  in  National  forests.  (3)  Im- 
position of  a  tax  in  the  amount  of  35  cents' 
ton  on  surface-mined  coal  and  10  cents 'ton 
on  deep-mined  coal,  for  the  establlshmem 
of  an  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund. 
(4)  Exemption  of  anthracite  coal  mines  from 
the  provisions  of  the  blU.  (5)  Elimination  0'. 
special  unemployment  compensation  for  per- 
sons dislocated  from  their  jobs  by  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  the  biU's  pro- 
visions. 

On  May  20,  1975,  President  Ford  vetoed 
H.R.  25,  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1975,  citing  unacceptable 
levels  of  lost  coal  production,  unemployment, 
and  the  fact  that  "since  1971,  21  states  which 
produce  over  90  percent  of  the  nation's  sur- 
face mined  coal  have  either  enacted  new  en- 
vironmental legislation  governing  surface 
mining  or  have  strengthened  laws  already  on 
the  books,"  as  three  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  returrUng  the  measure  to  Congress. 

In  the  course  of  Hoiise  hearings  held  on 
June  3,  prior  to  the  House  vote  on  the  veto 
on  June  10,  1975,  it  became  clear  that  the 
Administration  was  no  longer  prepared  to 
support  even  Its  own  bill  as  Introduced  four 
months  earlier. 

The  President,  In  his  veto  message,  re- 
peated the  Administration's  claim  that  "a 
production  loss  of  40  to  160  mUhon  tons 
would  result  in  1977"  and  that  "as  many  as 
36,000  people  would  lose  Jobs,"  but  he  ad- 
mitted that  his  own  bill  would  also  result 
in  production  losses — as  much  as  80  mlUlon 
tons — and  loss  of  a  substantial  number  ol 
Jobs,  placed  at  about  18,000  by  other  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen. 

He  tied  his  veto  not  only  to  the  fact  that 
"Congress  has  yet  to  act  on  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  program  capable  of  achieving 
goals  on  which  we  all  agree,"  but  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  had  not  enacted  the  program 
which  the  Administration  had  proposed. 

He  said: 

The  bill  I  sent  to  the  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary would  have  also  entaUed  production  loases 
estimated  between  33  and  80  mUUon  tons. 
Even  though  these  los.ses  would  have  been 
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substantial,  we  could  have  accepted  them  If 
Congress  had  enacted  the  comprehensive 
energy  program  I  proposed.  Bnt,  now  the 
potential  losses  of  H.R.  25  are  intolerable. 

At  a  press  conference  on  May  19, 1976,  FEA 
Administrator  Frank  Zarb,  reiterated  this 
point.  Citing  as  first  among  other  factors  tae 
drop  in  domestic  production  of  oil  hi  tiie 
first  quarter  of  1975  to  8.5  million  barrels  a 
day,  down  half  a  mUllon  barrels  from  the 
.same  period  In  1974,  he  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion "Does  the  President  favor  any  surface 
mining  at  all?",  as  follows: 

Mr.  Zarb.  The  President  sent  up  a  bill  in 
February,  and  for  the  most  part,  it  had  the 
elements  of  a  bill  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  us.  Fven  that  bill  had  a  penalty,  but  keep 
in  mind  two  things  that  were  .somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 

When  that  bill  went  forward,  there  wa.'; 
some  reasonable  expectation  that  at  this 
moment  we  would  be  looking  at  the  po'^.si- 
bility  of  a  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  total  energy  area  having  been  com- 
pleted. That  certainly  is  not  the  case. 

If  a  national  energy  program  was  in  place, 
and  If  we  were  already  underway  In  reducing 
our  ccustjmptlon  levels  of  oil,  and  If  we  were 
already  underway  in  putting  those  measures 
into  place  to  get  additional  production  be- 
tween now  and  1980.  then  perhaps  this  blU 
might  have  been  examined  differently. 

And  when  the  vote  to  override  failed  by  3 
votes — 278  yeas  to  143  nay.s — it  also  became 
apparent  that  Congress  Itself  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  insi.st  on  a  definitive  biU,  for 
reasons  at  least  In  part  aligned  to  those  out- 
lined by  the  Administration. 

E.  Nuclear  pouer 

Estimates  and  plans  for  future  energy  sup- 
plies for  the  United  States  anticipate  major 
expansion  of  nuclear  power,  the  technology 
for  which  has  been  developed  over  the  pa.5t 
three  decades  with  very  large  infusions  of 
public  funds  through  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC)  and  now  througli  tlie 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration (ERDA). 

However,  during  recent  Congresses,  Issues 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  general  pre- 
sumption that  nuclear  power  wUl  supply  an 
Increasing  part  of  the  Nation's  energy 
through  the  year  2000.  Included  are  such 
basic  questions  as  the  stifflciency  of  domestic 
supplies  of  low  priced  uranium  ore  to  fuel  the 
anticipated  expansion;  the  balancing  of  risks 
from  possible  catastrophic  accidents  or  mis- 
use of  stolen  nuclear  materials  against  the 
economic  and  environmental  benefits  of  nu- 
clear power;  the  possible  Impacts  on  society 
or  measures  to  keep  risk  of  theft  of  nuclear 
materials  or  sabotage  of  nuclear  facilities 
within  acceptable  boiutds;  a  legislative  deci- 
sion whether  to  look  to  the  government  or 
the  private  interests  to  finance,  btiild  and 
operate  missing  parts  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycl-.  particularly  enrichment  of  uranium 
and  long  term  management  of  radioactive 
wastes;  and  control  over  nuclear  exports  to 
minimize  prospects  for  further  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  among  the  arsenals  of 
nations  of  the  world. "  Indications  of  these 
questions  are  to  be  found  in  hearings  held  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
the  breeder,  chaired  by  Mr.  McCormack;  by 
ilie  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  the  nuclear  debate,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Udall;  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
the  breeder,  chaired  by  Senator  Humphrey; 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  nuclear  safegiTard.s.  chaired  by 
Senator  Glenn:  and  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  I'  tPrnatlonal  Relations  on  nuclear  trans- 
fers, chaired  by  Senator  Symington. 

T-'r>otnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Dtirlng  the  first  7  months  ot  the  94th  Con- 
gress, ERDA  and  NRC  sutborlzatlons  were 
the  only  significant  nuclear  energy  bills 
which  had  received  either  Hotise  or  Senate 
approval,  although  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  NRC,  to  provide  an  additional  $50 
million  for  safety  measures,  had  been  ap- 
proved, and  enacted  as  Public  Law  94-18. 
They  provided,  however,  a  forum  for  early 
floor  debate  on  many  questions  which  have 
already  been  addres.sed  In  extensive  hearings 
on  legislation  which  is  nearing  markup  stage. 

The  following  sections  very  briefly  describe 
legislative  activity  and  other  events  during 
this  period  Involving:  (1)  ERDA  and  NRC 
organization  and  funding;  (2)  the  breeder 
reactor;  (3)  plutonlum  recycling;  (4)  ex- 
ports of  nuclear  materials  and  technology, 
nnd  related  safeguards  Issues;  and  (5)  siting 
aiKl  licensing  of  nuclear  plants.  Additional 
details  may  be  fotmd  In  "Nuclear  Power  and 
the  94th  Congress:  A  Midterm  Report,"  by 
Dr.  Warren  Donnelly  and  Ms.  Barbara 
Rather,  from  which  this  summary  has  been 
drawn. 

1.  ERDA  and  NRC  organiiation  and  fund- 
ing for  nuclear  power 

On  January  19,  1975,  President  Ford  ac- 
tivated the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  (ERDA)  and  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  (NRC).  Both 
new  agencies  vera  created  by  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  -■"  which  also 
abolished  the  old  AtonUc  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

The  NRC  Is  to  carry  out  the  licensing  and 
regulatory  functions  formerly  assigned  to 
the  AEC,  and  is  to  devote  Its  full  attention 
to  a.s.surlng  the  safety  as  well  as  the  reliabil- 
ity of  nuclear  power.  Creation  of  the  NRC 
should  end  the  concern  that  some  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  past  when  one  agency,  the 
AF.C,  had  the  dual  and  conflicting  responsi- 
bilities for  development  and  for  regulation 
of  civilian  nuclear  power. 

The  ERDA  brings  together  in  one  agency 
the  major  Federal  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  bears  the  respon- 
sibility for  leading  the  national  effort  to  de- 
velop the  technology  needed  to  assure  the 
United  States  ample  and  secure  supplies  of 
energy  at  reasonable  prices.  ERDA  con- 
solidates major  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment ftinctlons  from  the  AEC,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  National  Science 
Foundation  and  Environmental  P»rotectlon 
Agency.  ERDA  will  also  continue  research 
and  development  for  production  of  nuclear 
materials  and  for  atomic  weapons. 

Organization  shotild  receive  fresh  atten- 
tion after  June  30,  1975.  which  is  the  latest 
date  for  the  President  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress such  additional  recommendations  as 
he  deems  advisable  for  organization  of  en- 
ergy and  related  functions  in  the  Federal 
G.^vernment.■-' 

As  approved  by  the  Hou.se  on  June  20. 
1975,  by  a  vote  of  317  yeas  to  9  nays  on  H.R. 
3474.  ERDA  authorizations  for  flscal  year 
1976  pltis  an  amount  to  cover  the  three 
months'  transition  period  form  July  1,  1976, 
to  October  7.  1976,  were  as  follows:  '^ 
[In  billions) 

Fiscal      Transition 
1976         quarter 

Operating  expen-ses  $3,462  $1,030 

Plant  and  capital 

equipment    .938  .195 

Total 4.400  1.225 

Of  this  amount,  less  than  half — approxi- 
mately $1.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
about  $500  mUlion  for  the  transitional  peri- 
od— was  approved  for  nticlear  energy. 

While  only  $212  million  of  this  amount 
(plus  $58  million  for  the  transition  period) 
was   earmarked    for   the   liquid    metal    fast 


breeder  reactor,  the  overall  LMFBR  program 
cost  for  the  period  through  the  year  2020 
Is  now  estimated  at  $10  billion,  as  compared 
with  a  late  1960's  estimate  In  the  range  of  $3 
to  $4  billion,  and  the  estimated  total  program 
cost  of  the  Clinch  River  demonstration 
Breeder  Reactor  Project,  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  whole  fast  breeder  program,  has 
already  escalated  from  $700  mUllon  to  $1.7 
billion,  although  it  will  not  be  operational 
until  the  year  1982. 

Authorizations  approved  by  the  House  for 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  on 
June  20.  totaled  $272  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  transition  period. 

EUDA  appropriations,  approved  by  the 
House  on  June  24  iH.R.  8122)  totaled  $5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition, 
but  excluded  some  fossil  fuel  and  conserva- 
tion funding  still  lie  to  approved  by  another 
subcommittee.  The  NRC  appropriations,  ap- 
proved in  the  same  bill,  totaled  $252  milliou. 
2.  Tlic  breeder  reactor 

A  major  controversial  issue  of  energy  and 
nuclear  power  policy  Ui  the  94th  Congress 
is  the  future  of  the  breeder  reactor  and 
ti.e  ERDA's  program  to  further  develop  this 
technology  and  to  build  a  larger  breeder 
demonstration  oxi  the  Clinch  River  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee.  Compared  with  previous 
Congresses,  more  Memljers  are  now  raising 
questions  about  and  challenging  this  pro- 
gram than  in  the  past.  The  breeder  is  likely 
to  receive  additional  attention  later  this 
year  after  lour  reports  due  by  the  end  cf 
June  become  available  to  the  Congress  and 
to  llie  public. 

These  four  studies  Include:  ERDA's  final 
environmental  statement  on  the  breeder  pro- 
gram: a  report  on  ERDA's  adm'nistrative 
hearings  on  the  breeder  program;  a  OAO 
study  on  the  cost  of  the  breeder  program; 
and  a  report  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy's  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  that 
is  studying  the  breeder. 

In  January  1975,  an  ERDA  review  group 
completed  its  report  on  the  LMFBR  program 
and  confirmed  the  need  to  ".  .  .  proceed  ex- 
peditiously to  develop  the  LMFBR  at  this 
time  to  assure  the  continued  availability  of 
the  nuclear  power  option  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's future  energy  needs."  The  report 
deemed  prudent  the  objective  of  achieving 
commercial  breeder  availability  by  the  early 
1960's,  although  It  noted  some  risk  that  this 
timing  may  be  late  In  relation  to  need.-- 

The  report  also  found  that  known  eco- 
nomically recoverable  domestic  uranium  re- 
serves would  be  committed  to  converter  re- 
actors within  a  few  years;  that  the  LMFBR 
program  contained  the  essential  elements 
for  sttccess  and  was  in  reasonable  balance: 
and  that  foreign  LMFBR  programs  would 
contribute  Important  data  and  Information, 
but  that  it  would  be  Impractical  to  substi- 
tute foreign  reactor  experience  and  tech- 
nology for  critical  elements  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram. 

In  March  1975,  ERDA  proposed  realign- 
ment of  management  of  the  Fast  Breeder 
Reactor  Project.  The  change  would  have 
ERDA  assume  direct  management  of  the 
demonstration  project  In  order  to  recognize 
the  Government's  expanded  financial  com- 
mitment and  to  assure  that  the  project  has 
single  lines  of  atithorlty  and  that  its  ob- 
jectives are  met.-' 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  National 
Resources  Defense  Council  issued  a  report 
sharply  criticizing  the  breeder  project  ■•■  and 
proposed  bypassing  the  breeder  and  moving 
directly  Into  using  solar,  geothermal  and 
fusion  energy  and  energy  conservation.  The 
real  LMFBR  debate,  according  to  NRDC,  wUl 
center  around  whether  It  Is  possible  to  make 
this  leap.  NRDC  believes  the  leap  can  be 
made   and   recommended   that    the   Federal 
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Government  delay  the  LMFB  R 
a  deceule  as  premature  and  b  icause 
no  penalty  In  such  delay.  Pun  Is 
LMFBR  cutback   could  flnaice 
development  of  solar,  geotheimal 
slon  and  conservation  technc  logics. 

The  postponement  would  alfo 
for  data  to  be  gathered  and 
bears   critically   on    the   fut^^re 
of  the  LMFBR  program.  Such 
elude:    (1)    More   accurate 
uranium  availability  and  future 
mands;   (2)  information  on 
solar,  geothermal  and  fusion 
should  increase  "dramaticall; 
prlate    funding):    and    (3) 
answer  critical  health  and  skfety 
of  the  LMFBR  with  more  ceftai 
now  present. 

The    Joint   Economic    Com 
by  Senator  Humphrey,  held 
LMFBR   program   on    April 
In  June,  the  Subcommittee 
the  Environment  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs 
Subcommittee  to  Review  the 
er    Program    of    the    Joint 
Atomic  Energy  began  hearings 
tional  breeder  reactor  progra  n 
Issues. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Mortt)n 
Energy   Administrator   Zarb 
ton    newsmen    that    the 
should  not  be  undertaken  on 

On  June  30,  ERDA  Administrator 
Issued  a  finding  on  the  prelim  Inary 
vlronmental  statement  for  t 
In  essence  supported  further 
ERDA  has  announced  that  i 
sloned  the  National  Academy 
conduct  an  18-month  tndepe|ident 
of  all  the  risks  and  benefits 
alternative  conventional  and 
tors  as  sources  of  power.-'' 

Bills  concerning  the  breed4r 
the  94th  Congress  have  been 
ERDA  authorizations.  In  the 
tor  Tunney  on  June  10  propo^d 
ment  to  the  ERDA  authorization 
Year  1976  to  eliminate  funds 
struction  of  the  breeder 
to  require  an  assessment  and 
gress  by  the  Office  of  Technol(ky 
on  the  breeder  within  a  year.* 
the    ERDA    authorization 
June  20.  after  attempts  to  am^nd 
reduce  or  delay  the  breeder 
ceeded.» 

3.  Plutonium  recycle. 

Whenever       nuclear       fuel 
uranium-238  is  exposed  to  neu  Lro 
the  condition  within  a  nucleai 
of  the  U-238  is  transformed 
If    more    atoms    are    so 
Plutonium    than    are    fissioneb 
the   reactor,   then   the   reactc  r 
breeder.   Conventional   nuclea  ■ 
do  transform  U-238  into  plul  onlum 
In  principle  can  be  recovered 
a  nuclear  fuel  in  the  reactors 
with  ordinary  uranium.  Over 
AEC  has  funded  some  researcl: 
ment  to  perfect  this  Idea,  knpwn 
nlum  recycle.  In  August  1974 
Ushed  In  draft  an  environmedtal 
on  use  of  such  fuels  in  light -w  iter 
The  issue  addressed  is  a  met  lod 
tlon  of  the  nuclear  power  ind  ustry 
Ing  nuclear  reactors  and  assoclfited 
facilities  and   operations.   If 
cycle  is  authorized  for  commercial 
then   the   plutonlum   produce  1 
tional  nuclear  powerplants  w  11 
nuclear  fuel   resources   of   th  ( 
also  provide  new  income  for 
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dustry and  reduce  that  amount  of  plutonl- 
um held  in  storage.  If  plutonlum  recycle  is 
not  authorized,  then  the  energy  recoverable 
from  uranium  reserves  with  present  nuclear 
powerplants  will  not  be  increased,  there 
would  be  less  reason  to  process  used  fuels — 
which  would  reduce  opportunities  for  theft 
or  diversion  of  recovered  plutonlum,  a  new 
source  of  income  for  the  nuclear  industry 
would  be  foregone,  but  the  chances  of  dan- 
gerous releases  of  plutoniimi  to  the  environ- 
ment would  be  substantially  reduced. 

The  National  Resources  Defense  Council 
in  its  analysis  of  plutonlum  cycles  strongly 
opposed  the  concept  as  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary." The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion addressed  plutonlum  recycle  early  In 
1975.  On  May  8,  the  NRC  announced  that  be- 
fore making  a  decision  as  to  whether  re- 
cycled plutonlum  may  be  u.'-jed  widely  In 
fuel  for  light  water  reactors,  it  would  ask 
for  public  comment  regarding  possible 
courses  of  action  for  evaluating  the  safe- 
guards issue." 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atoniic  Energy 
in  reporting  the  NRC's  authorization  for 
FY  1976  noted  that  undue  delay  by  NRC 
will  inevitably  result  in  expensive  Inefflcien- 
cies  and  postponement  of  related  (commer- 
cial) decisions.  The  Joint  Committee  urged 
the  NRC  to  expedite  its  decisions  on  pluto- 
nlum recycling  and  safeguard^!  ■.  .  .  to  the 
maximum  extent  without  reducing  the  nec- 
essary scope  and  depth  of  Its  Inquiry,  regard- 
less of  its  decision  as  to  the  separability  of 
these  two  issues."  " 

Plutonium  recycle  has  attracted  legislative 
attention.  In  February,  1975,  Mr.  Aspln  in- 
troduced a  Plutonium  Recovery  Control  Act, 
to  prohibit  the  licensing  of  certain  activities 
regarding  plutonlum  until  expressly  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  to  require  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  plutonlum  recycling  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.' 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Tunney  introduced 
a  Plutonium  Recovery  Control  Act  to  like- 
wise prohibit  licensing  of  plutonlum  recycle 
except  for  military  or  research  and  develop- 
ment purposes,  and  to  require  OTA  to  un- 
dertake a  three-year  assessment.-'^ 

4.  Exports  of  nuclear  materials  and  tech- 
nology and  related  safeguards  issues 

Controlling  exports  of  nuclear  materials 
and  technology  and  safeguarding  these  items 
from  theft  and  diversion  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  has  been  a  concern  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. Reports  of  U.S.  shipments  of  weapons 
grade  uranium  to  South  Africa,  of  West  Ger- 
many's intention  to  export  large-scale  nu- 
clear reactors,  fuel  processing  plants  and  a 
uranium  enrichment  plant  to  Brazil,  and 
recent  International  meetings  to  review  safe- 
guards problems  have  heightened  this  con- 
cern and  prompted  Congress  to  introduce 
and  act  on  legislation  as  well  as  hold  hearmgs 
on  nuclear  exports  and  safeguards. 

The  Export  Reorganization  Act  of  1975  *> 
would  reorganize  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State,  ERDA  and 
the  NRC  to  focus  control  of  exports  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  equipment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  However,  Department 
of  Commerce  issuance  of  an  export  license 
would  require  certification  by  the  NRC  that 
the  receiving  country  has  safeguards  at  least 
substantially  comparable  to  those  that  the 
NRC  requires  for  domestic  nuclear  activities. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  held  hearings  on  this  proposed 
reorganization  in  late  April,  1975.  In  the 
House,  bills  have  been  introduced  to  pro- 
hibit the  transfer  of  atomic  technology  to 
foreign  powers  without  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress,^  and  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  materials  to  countries  which 
have  not  ratified  the  Treaty  on  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons." 


One  provision  of  the  Plutonium  Recovery 
Control  Act  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Aspln  would  require  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  to  conduct  and  complete  within 
three  years  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
recycling  of  plutonlum  to  include  an  tnvestt- 
gatlon  of  the  risks  of  the  unauthorized  di- 
version or  theft  of  plutonlum.-" 

During  House  debate  on  the  NRC  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland  Introduced  an  amendment  to  pre- 
vent the  NRC  from  using  any  of  its  funds 
to  license  or  authorize  the  export  of  nuclear 
fuel  or  technology  to  any  country  which 
furnishes  or  agrees  to  furnish  uranium  en- 
richment or  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plants 
to  a  country  not  a  party  to  the  NPT,  or  any 
country  which  Is  not  a  party  to  the  NPT  and 
which  develops  either  an  enrichment  or  re- 
processing plant  without  concluding  an  ar- 
rangement with  IAEA  or  Euratom  requir- 
ing present  and  future  nuclear  facilities  to 
be  subject  to  safeguards  established  by  either 
such  agency  against  diversion  of  nuclear 
material.  The  provisions  would  not  prevail 
if  the  Fhresldent  determines  that  the  national 
security  requires  such  a  license  or  authoriza- 
tion and  reports  this  determination  to  Con- 
gress at  least  60  days  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
such  a  license  or  authorization.  Opponents 
of  the  amendment  argued  that  it  would  not 
serve  to  advance  U.S.  policy  towards  non- 
proliferation.  The  amendment  was  defeated 
139-117." 

Concurrent  resohitions  have  been  passed 
which  expressed  congressional  approval  of 
proposed  additional  amounts  of  special  nu- 
clear material  which  may  be  distributed  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency" 
and  the  European  Atomic  Community  '^  pur- 
suant to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  and  the 
proposed  two-year  extension  of  th©  1955 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the  U.S. 
and  Israel  concerning  the  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy."  Hearings  were  held  on  these 
proposals  on  February  6.  1975,  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy." 

Hearings  on  the  export  and  safeguarding 
of  nuclear  materials  and  technology  not  re- 
lated to  specific  legislation  were  held  by  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  The  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Environment  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  held  hearings  on  the  plutonlum 
economy  and  nuclear  theft  on  May  2, 1975,  as 
part  of  its  overall  hearings  on  nuclear  energy. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
hearings  on  March  19,  1975.  on  issues  rela- 
tive to  nuclear  nonproliferation. 

5.  Siting  and  licensing  cf  nuclear  plants 

President  Ford  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  of  January  15.  1975,  spoke  of  nuclear 
power  in  the  context  of  beginning  to  restore 
the  Nation's  surplus  capacity  in  total  energy. 
He  mentioned  a  number  of  actions  to  ener- 
gize the  Nation's  nuclear  power  program  and 
said  he  would  submit  legislation  to  expedite 
nuclear  licensing  and  the  rapid  selection  of 
sites.  He  also  recommended  that  the  one-year 
investment  tax  credit  of  12  percent  be  ex- 
tended an  additional  two  years  to  speed  the 
construction  of  powerplants  that  do  not  use 
natural  gas  or  oil,  and  proposed  selective  re- 
form of  State  utility  commission  regulations. 
His  program  envisions  that  within  the  next 
10  years  there  will  be  200  major  nuclear 
powerplants  In  the  United  States.'-' 

The  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  re- 
quires that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion make  a  national  survey  to  locate  and 
identify  possible  nuclear  energy  center  sites 
defined  as  an  area,  not  limited  to  land,  large 
enough  to  support  all  the  facilities  used  in 
the  whole  nuclear  fuel  cycle — uranium  en- 
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richment,  fuel  reprocessing,  waste  storage  and 
other  processes.  In  addition  to  the  generating 
plant  Itself. 

The  survey  Is  to  include : 

(8)  A  regional  evaluation  of  natunU  re- 
sources. Including  land.  air.  and  water  re- 
sources, available  for  use  In  connection  with 
nuclear  energy  center  sites;  estimates  of  fu- 
nu-e  electric  power  requirements  that  can  be 
served  by  each  site;  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic iiiipact  of  each  nuclear  energy  site: 
and  consideration  of  any  other  relevant 
factors; 

(b)  an  evaluation  of  the  environmental 
impact  likely  to  result  from  construction 
and  operation  of  such  sites,  including  an 
evaluation  of  whether  such  centers  will  re- 
sult in  greater  or  lesser  environmental  im- 
pact than  separate  siting:  and 

(c)  consideration  of  the  use  of  federally 
owned  property  and  other  property  desig- 
nated for  public  use.  but  excluding  national 
parks,  national  forests,  national  wilderness 
areas  and  national  historic  monuments. 

The  report  is  to  be  published  and  sent  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  not  later  than  October  11, 
1975,  and  is  to  be  updated  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  by  the  NRC. 

The  Act  also  authorizes  the  NRC  to  adopt 
policies  which  will  encourage  the  location 
of  nuclear  power  reactors  and  related  fuel 
cycle  facilities  on  nuclear  energy  center  sites 
insofar  as  practicable. 

Legislation  to  improve  nuclear  licensing 
procedures  and  to  provide  for  siting  Include 
HJl.  3995.  Introduced  by  Mr.  McCormack 
on  February  25,  1975;  S.  894.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  26  cospousors  on  March 
6,  1975;  H.R.  7002,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Price 
on  May  14.  1975;  and  S.  1717.  introduced  by 
Senators  Pastore  and  Baker  ou  May  12,  1975. 
S.  984  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  the  States  to  develop  and 
Implement  State  land  resource  programs  and, 
among  other  things,  to  encourage  expedi- 
tious energy  siting  decisions.  The  other  bills 
would  improve  licensing  and  siting  in  vari- 
ous ways. 

F.  Oil  and  gas  development  on  the  Ovter 
Continental  Shelf 

Ever  since  President  Nixon  announced 
January  23,  1974,  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment would  lease  up  to  10  million  acres  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  in  1975,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  that  OCS 
exploration  and  development  procedures  be 
changed. 

The  Senate  is  moving  toward  definitive 
markup  of  a  bill  that  would  revise  the  leas- 
ing system  for  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS)  oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs 
and  Commerce  Committees'  staffs  have  com- 
pleted two  months  of  hearings,  study  and 
discussions  on  OCS  legislation.  Tlie  Interior 
Committee  completed  markup  sessions  on 
July  11. 1975,  on  a  bill  (S.  521)  which  amends 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  to 
create,  among  other  things,  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive method  of  leasing  the  offshore 
lands,  which  had  been  proposed  in  S.  426. 
S.  521  passed  the  Senate  on  July  30,  1975, 
by  a  vote  of  67-19. 

Key  features  of  the  bill  as  passed  are: 

Creates  8  new  bidding  methods  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  offer  a 
lease  for  sale.  In  addition  to  the  existing 
combinations  of  cash  bonus  and  royalty 
methods,  the  new  methods  authorize  the  use 
of  diminishing  or  sliding  royalties,  and  a 
fixed  share,  dimiiiishlng  or  sliding  share, 
or  percentage  share  of  the  net  profits  to  the 
US.  Additionally  there  is  included  a  pro- 
vision that  the  net  profit  share  methods  must 


be  used  for  at  least  50  percent  of  the  frontier 
areas  ofiered  for  lease  In  a  given  year. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  or 
contract  for  exploration  activities,  including 
exploratory  drilling  on  an  experimental  basis 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  com- 
mercial quantities  of  oil  or  gas  prior  to  .sell- 
ing a  lease. 

Changes  the  present  limitation  that  a  lease 
be  no  larger  than  5,760  acres.  Under  the  pro- 
posal the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
lease  an  entire  geological  structure  or  trap 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

Requires  that  prior  to  development  or  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  the  lessee  mtist  submit  a  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Other  features  of  S.  521  Include  a  Ccastal 
Slate  Fund  for  the  piu-pose  of  compensating 
the  coastal  State  for  the  adverse  impacts,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  economic,  social  and 
environmental  in  nature  caused  by  OCS  oil 
and  gas  activity;  and  an  OJ-shore  Oil  Pol- 
lution Settlements  fund,  which  would  be 
UEcJ  to  compensate  for  damages  caused  by 
Gil  or  gas  discharges.  A  holder  of  a  lease  or 
rl^jht-of-way  is  held  strictly  liable  for  such 
discharges,  except  those  caused  by  an  act 
of  war  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  or  other  governmental  agency. 
Recovery  Is  limited  to  $200,000,000  per  In- 
cident  and  the  holder  is  liable  for  the  first 
«;22.000,000. 

This  legislation  Is  also  among  pending  ma- 
jor energy  proposals  which  have  been  Identi- 
fied for  expedited  action  by  the  Senate,  be- 
fore the  August  r:cess. 

The  House  of  Reprassntatlves  has  recently 
movad  to  consolidate  OCS  Jurisdiction,  which 
formerly  was  divided  among  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committees,  into  a  new 
Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tlnerital  Sh?lf,  by  the  adoption  of  H.  Res. 
412. 

The  bill  being  considered  by  the  Select 
Committee  at  the  present  time  (HJl.  6218) 
is  similar  to  S.  426.  The  Committee  received 
an  exteislve  briefing  on  June  9,  1975  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congr;ss,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  staffs  of  the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study 
and  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. On  June  7.  1975.  the  Committee  held 
an  eleven  hour  hearing  on  HJl.  6218  in  New 
Orleans.  La.;  and  three  days  of  hearings  were 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  June  17-19,  1975. 
The  Select  Committee  visited  England.  Scot- 
land, and  Norway  the  last  week  In  June  to 
draw  on  the  experience  of  these  countries  In 
the  North  Sea  explorations.  Additional  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  New  York  (July  18- 
19).  New  Jersey  (July  25),  and  Philadelphia 
(July  26).  The  Select  Committee  leaves  Au- 
gust 1  for  California  and  Alaska  where  hear- 
ings are  scheduled.  Further  hearings  are  ten- 
tatively scheduled  In  the  Boston.  Connecti- 
cut area  (September  12-14);  Maryland/East- 
ern Shore  area  (September  26);  concluding 
in  Washington,  D.C.  (October  15-16).  The 
Committee  expects  that  H.R.  6218  will  be 
ready  for  floor  action  by  mid-No\  ember. 

G.  Solar  and  other  nonnuclear  energy 
research  and  development 
Continuing  a  Congressional  Initiative  for 
greater  federal  support  for  solar  energy  be- 
gun in  the  93d  Congress,  during  the  Erst  six 
months  of  the  94th  Congress  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  pushed  for  addltloDal 
resources  in  this  energy  field.** 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


A  tax  credit  of  up  to  $2,000  (25  percent  of 
the  first  $8,000  cost)  for  converting  homes  to 
solar  heat  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  244  ta 
132  on  June  13,  1975.  In  the  course  of  debate 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  energy  bill.  H.R. 
6860.  The  residential  solar  energy  credits  are 
permitted  for  insulation  of  equipment  meet- 
ing "interim"  ratuer  than  •'rlefinitive"  HUD 
standards  and  may  be  provided  lor  solar 
equipment  shared  by  several  houses. 

Title  II  of  S.  622.  passed  by  the  Senate  en 
April  10.  1975.  provides  that  energy  conserva- 
tion plans  may  Include  "low  interest  loans 
and  loan  guarantee  programs  to  improve  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  Individual  residences  by 
installation  of  insulation,  storm  windows,  or 
other  improvements,  or  by  the  apolication  of 
solar  energy  heating  and  coo'lng  equipment 
which  meets  the  specifications  developed 
under  section  8  of  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  ia74." 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  began  hearings,  expected  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  several  month.'!,  on  "Solar 
Energy:  How  Much?  How  Much  from  Small 
Business:  How  Soon?  Why  not  More?  Why 
not  Sooner?"  At  the  first  of  theie  hearings, 
held  May  13  and  14.  1975.  witnesses  from  the 
private  sector  testified  who  -irged  inclusion 
of  heatlng-and-cooling  systems  c  mtractors 
In  the  projected  solar  demon«tracion  projects 
to  be  financed  under  Public  Law  93-409.  and 
provided  examples  of  discrimination  against 
small  business  In  the  emerging  solar  energy 
Industry. 

A  str-.ff  study  prepared  is  background  for 
the  hearings  tabulated  a  large  number  of 
estimates  by  government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate research  firms,  prepared  oetween  1972 
and  1975.  on  U.S.  energy  consumption  pro- 
jected for  estimated  solar  -nergy  contrlbu- 
tlons,  by  technology,  1980-2020." 

A  preliminary  finding  was  that  official 
estimates  of  contribution  which  c;.n  be  pro- 
vided by  solar  technologies  appear  to  have 
begun  to  go  up  quite  rapidly.  The  Joint 
NSP/NASA  solar  energy  panel,  which  in 
1972  had  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000 
only  5  percent  of  total  national  electricity 
supply  would  be  generated  by  solar  energy 
(Including  wind,  ocean  thermal  differences 
and  other  solar  induced  energy  sources),  in 
1975  reportedly  had  raised  this  estimate  to 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  projected  electric 
power  generation,  mside  up  of  25  percent 
wind  generated,  9  percent  photovoltaic,  and 
18  percent  form  ocean  thermal  difference?, 
a.ssuming,  however,  no  limit  on  cap;tal 
availability  for  ccwicurrent  development  cf 
all  three  technologies. 

The  NSF/NASA  projection  as.sumed  that 
a  little  more  than  40  percent  of  total  U.S. 
energy  would  come  from  electricity  In  2D00, 
and  would  add  up  to  an  estimated  76  qu-ids, 
or  a  little  more  than  the  equivalent  of  80 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  About  half  of 
this  could  come  from  solar  energy. 

Meanwhile,  FEA  has  contracted  with 
Florida  Technological  University  for  a  study 
to  provide  regtilatory  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations designed  to  expand  the  market 
for  solar  water  heating  equipment.  Florida 
law  already  requires  new  single  family  homes 
to  be  constructed  !n  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
adaptable  to  the  in.stallation  of  solar  water 
heating  equipment,  and  further  state  and 
local  ordinances  may  result  from  the  study. 
Before  the  introduction  of  cheap  natural 
gas  as  an  energy  source,  more  than  25,000 
solar  water  heaters  were  In  use  in  the 
Southeastern  states.  Including  Florida. 

On  April  7, 1975.  ERDA  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  com- 
pliance with  PL.  93-409,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress  an   Interim   report  for   conducting   a 
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nationwide  solar  heating  and 
stration  program.  The  report, 
for  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
calls  for  the  demonstration 
by  late  1977,  and  the 
blued    solar    heating    and 
1979.  Hearings  on  this  repor : 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
velopment  and  Demonstratio!  i 
Science  and  Technology 
13,  14  and  15.  This 
hearings  on  a  second  Important 
policy    document.    " 
Report.  National  Solar  Energ; 
velopment      and      Demons 
(ERDA-49)."  A  draft  of  this 
leased  by  ERDA  In  early  July 
with    provisions   of    PX. 
quired    ERDA    to    develop    a 
plan    for   a   national   solar 
in  all  solar  research  areas. 
40  Is  expected  to  be  released 
early  August. 

Nonnuclear  research  and 
thorizatlons,  as  approved  by 
June    20,    1975,    Included 
ERDA  authorizations  of  $5.6 
fiscal  year   1976   and   the 
some  $367  million  for  fossil 
ment,  8194  million  for  solar 
advanced  energy  systems, 
for    research    and    developmi ' 
conservation. 

On   June   24,   the   House 
passed   H.R.  8122,   which 
tlons   to   ERDA  and  other   a 
1976  and  the  transition  peridd 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropr  at 
made  appropriations  to  ERD  k 
ergy   programs    totalling   $12 
PY  1976  and  $29.3  million  for 
period.  An  amendment  was 
Increased  the  FY  1976 
million  and  the  transition 
atlon  to  $38.8  million.  An 
would  have  raised  the  FY  1976 
period  appropriations  to  the 
ized  In  H  Jl.  3474  was  rejected  . 
H.  Quantitative  quotas  as  a 

both  conaervation  and  for 

mestic  energy  production 

The    Administration's 
emphasized  the  central  role  o 
ley  designed  to  Increase  the 
natural  gas  as  a  dual  measur  i 
ting  back  on  consumption 
Increased  production  of  domett 

During  the  course  of  the 
H.R.  6860,  a  parallel  alternative 
put  forward,  namely,  that 
itatlons  on   petroleum   Imports 
serve  a  dual  role,  both  to 
tlon  of  energy  and  to 
domestic  production  of  not 
ural  gas  but  also  alternative 

It  should  be  noted  that  this 
a  new  phenomenon  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  energy 
ber  of  opponents  of  the  bill 
out,  the  Committee  Report 
the  role  of  quotas  as  a  dlrec 
consumption,  arguing  that  tti 
rather    to    insure    that 
otherwise    achieved    would 
savings  In  imports. 

However,  this  premLse  was 
lenged  by  both  opponents  an< 
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the  quantitative  Import  limitation  provision, 
early  In  the  debate  and  even  before  the  tax 
on  gasoline  was  removed  from  the  bill: 

Mr.  KETCHtTM.  I  find  It  absolutely  amazing 
that  the  committee  majority  continues  to 
believe  that  quotas  on  imports  are  not  going 
to  produce  a  major  crunch.  Just  listen  to  this 
language  from  the  committee  report: 

"Your  committee  does  not  Intend  that 
these  Import  quotas  be  an  energy  conserva- 
tion measure  In  themselves  ...  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  quota  restrictions  Is 
necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  conservation 
achieved  by  other  provisions  In  the  bill  will 
result  In  an  Increase  In  foreign  Imports 
rather  than  a  reduction  in  domestic  produc- 
tion." 

This  premi-se  Is  so  false  that  it  defies  com- 
prehension. Domestic  production  Is  declin- 
ing and  this  pious  hope  will  not  stem  the 
decline.  On  the  contrary,  other  actions  al- 
ready taken  by  Congress,  such  as  the  repeal 
of  the  depletion  allowance,  and  actions  being 
contemplated  such  as  a  windfall  profits  tax 
insure  a  drop  in  domestic  energy  activity.  The 
FEA  estimates  that,  at  best,  there  would  be 
a  1  million  barrel  a  day  Increase  in  petro- 
leum production,  if  a  massive  development 
program  were  underway  and  oil  sold  at  $11 
a  barrel.  These  are  optimistic  assumptions  by 
anyone's  standards.  At  the  same  time,  assum- 
ing a  4-percent  increase  In  demand  a  year, 
we  will  need  between  7  and  9  million  barrels 
a  day  of  imported  oil,  figures  well  above  the 
6  million  barrel  a  day  quota.  So  how  In  the 
name  of  heaven  can  the  svipporters  of  this 
bill  say  that  the  quotas  would  not  have  a 
tremendous  impact?  " 

•  t  •  •  * 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  This  quota  supposedly  has 
enough  flexibility  so  that  It  will  not  bite, 
but  if  the  gasoline  tax  is  eliminated  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  quota, 
as  a  quantitative  limitation  would  In  fact 
come  into  play  and  cause  serious  problems 
In  the  administration  of  the  resulting 
scarcity.'* 

«  «  •  •  * 

Mr.  Ottincer.  We  have  In  the  bill  which 
is  coming  up  from  the  Commerce  Committee 
provided  allocations,  so  that  if  Import  quotas 
create  some  shortfall  and  It  may  well  do 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  we  will  be 
able  to  manage  that  and  the  President  will 
have  the  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
allocation. 

We  have  got  to  take  some  hard  decisions 
in  this  House  and  any  way  we  turn  is  hard. 
If  the  decision  Is  to  go  to  the  price  route, 
It  means  everybody  Is  going  to  pay  huge 
increases  In  price  for  everything  in  our 
economy.  If  we  decide  to  do  nothing  to 
conserve,  we  are  going  to  have  this  absolutely 
horrendous  transfer  of  assets  to  the  OPEC 
countries.  Quotas  and  allocations  with  price 
controls  is  by  far  the  best  alternative. 

I  think  this  is  at  the  heart  of  the  bill. 
Regardless  of  what  people  do  on  the  gasoline 
tax,  if  we  have  a  quota  In  place  we  will 
have  a  meaningful  congressional  energy 
policy.'" 

The  Congressman  who  fought  the  hardest 
to  strike  all  of  Title  I,  on  oil  Import  quotas, 
was  the  first  to  argue  that  its  effect  would 
in  fact  be  so  rapidly  to  drive  up  domestic  oil 
production  as  to  "drain  America  first" : 

Mr.  OiBBONS.  Now,  oil  is  a  very  precious 
commodity.  If  we  call  up  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency  and  ask  them  how  much  oil  there  is 


In  the  United  States  within  the  50  States,  the 
safe  50,  they  will  tell  us  there  are  about  4,ooo 
days  of  oil  left  In   this   country. 

If  we  call  up  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
and  say,  "How  much  oil  is  left  in  this  coun- 
try, oil  we  know  is  here  and  oil  we  hope  is 
here  and  how  long  will  that  last  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption?"  They  will  tell 
us  oil  we  know  Is  here  and  oil  we  hope  Is  here 
and  oil  we  know  is  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  all  that  oil  will  last  for  all  of  35  years. 

Now,  how  old  will  we  be  when  that  oil  runs 
out  and  how  old  will  our  children  and  grand- 
children be  when  that  oil  runs  out?  What 
kind  of  heritage  will  we  be  leaving  for  our- 
selves and  what  kind  of  heritage  will  we 
be  leaving  for  our  children  and  for  our 
grandchildren?  What  kind  of  position  are 
we  putting  the  United  States  In  as  far  as 
bargaining  Just  down  the  road?  What  kind 
of  position  are  we  putting  the  United  States 
In  as  far  as  national  security  Is  concerned? 

Our  answer  to  all  of  those  questions  has 
got  to  be  that  we  are  putting  them  In  the 
worst  possible  position  that  we  could  dream 
of.  What  worse  position  could  we  get  our- 
selves In  than  to  use  up  our  most  precious 
natural  resource  before  and  at  a  much  more 
rp.pid  rate  than  we  should  be  exhausting  It. 

If  we  put  on  quotas,  that  Is  the  only  re- 
sult that  can  happen.  The  only  reason  for 
quotas  Is  to  protect  domestic  production  and 
to  make  domestic  production  run  at  Its  top 
rate,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  goes  on  with 
its  oil  resources.'' 

Proponents  agreed  that  the  effect  of  quotas 
firmly  applied  would  Indeed  provide  a  "bite" 
and  a  "crunch"  but  pointed  out  that,  with 
or  v.^thout  quotas,  oil  as  a  finite  resource  was 
being  depleted  in  the  U.S.  and  throughout 
the  world,  that  quotas  served  notice  both  to 
OPEC  and  to  ourselves  that  the  U.S.  must 
move  swiftly  to  develop  not  Just  remaining 
oil  but  also  all  available  sources  alternative 
to  oil. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  wanted  to 
point  out  something  else  which  I  think  has 
not  been  mentioned.  When  we  talk  about 
draining  the  resources  of  our  country,  we 
also  should  be  considering  the  fact  that  we 
are  encouraging  other  oil  companies  in  this 
country  to  go  out  and  explore.  By  this  pro- 
posal we  are  encouraging  this,  which  Is  also 
a  very  important  facet  of  this  program  it 
sem.s  to  me.'- 

•  »  «  »  • 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  If  we  must  cut  back  on  those 
imports  or,  at  least,  hold  them  where  they 
are,  then  clearly  the  sensible  way  to  do  It  is 
through  an  Import  quota.  It  will  be  the  In- 
centive for  investing  in  domestic  exploration 
and  production.  If  we  do  it  merely  by  price, 
we  will  further  bloat  the  profits  of  the  oil 
companies,  and  we  will  leave  totally  within 
their  discretion  where  exploraJ;lon  money  is 
spent.--^ 

***** 

Mr.  Koch.  The  only  way  we  could  find  a 
feasible  way  of  facing  up  to  the  problem  is 
laying  out  the  numbers  of  barrels,  as  we  have 
here.  Oil  Is  a  finite  commodity.  The  gentle- 
man says  we  have  a  glut  of  oil,  but  the  world 
will  be  out  of  oil  in  20  or  30  or  35  years.  There 
is  no  long-range  glut  of  oil,  and  In  terms  of 
history  that  is  a  very  short  time. 

This  country  peaked  out  In  production  5 
years  ago,  and  production  has  gone  down 
each  year  since.  The  best  possible  way  of  de- 
veloping alternative  sources  and  assuring 
that  there  will  be  a  market  is  to  establish 
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tills  kind  of  quota  system.  TliU  U  the  heart 

of  the  blU.'^^' 

,  »  •  •  * 

Mr,  Green.  Every  country  in  the  world  is 
running  out  of  oil,  and  we  have  to  find  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy.  That  is  one  of  the 
tilings  this  bill  has  tried  to  do,  to  stop  being 
energy  hogs,  to  serve  notice  that  we  Intend 
to  discipline  ourselves.  We  have  very  carefully 
tailored  this  quota,  and  we  have  time  In  the 
future,  If  we  have  made  a  mistake  to  correct 

The  quota  that  would  be  in  effect  this  yeur 
will  not  be  reached  and  if  it  were  and  we  were 
in  some  kind  of  a  tight  bind  and  needed  oil. 
we  have  given  the  Presidents  an  additional  1 
million  barrels  a  day  for  the  next  2  years, 
discretionary  authority.  By  balance,  I  think 
we  have  built  in  the  kind  of  flexibility  we 
need  to  begin  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. American  oil  is  drying  up  with  or  with- 
out a  quota.  We  cannot  afford  the  dependence 
today.  We  must  develop  our  own  sources.-' . . . 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are  going 
to  run  out  of  oil  at  some  point,  and  unless 
we  begin  to  develop  alternate  sources  of  en- 
ergy m  this  country,  we  are  In  trouble. 

Let  us  say  it  is  35  years,  13  years,  or  42 
years,  or  let  m  say  it  is  112  years.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  going  to  run  out 
of  oil  m  this  country,  and  we  cannot,  in  the 
meantime,  continue  to  be  dependent  and  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries can  strangle  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Unless  we  begin  to  put  a  quota  on  as  to 
how  much  we  are  going  to  take,  and  unless 
we  begin  to  develop  alternate  sources  of  en- 
ergy In  this  country,  we  can  quibble  as  to 
whether  It  is  35  years,  13  years,  or  50  years, 
but  we  have  to  get  down  to  doing  the  job 
that  Is  necessary.'* 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  of  liard  fought 
floor  debate,  as  the  House  moved  toward  the 
final  showdown  vote  in  June  19,  1975,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Way  and  Means  Committee 
summed  up  the  message  that  was  intended 
to  be  communicated  through  tlie  measure 
and  through  the  then  .still  pending  critical 
vote: 

Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about 
to  conclude  a  long  and  tedious  debate  on 
the  subject  of  energy. 

We  know  better  now  than  we  did  in  the 
beginning  that  there  are  no  easy  answers. 
There  will  be,  I  understand,  a  recommittal 
motion;  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 


to  developing  alternative  energy  sources  In 
a  meaningftil  way.  This  also  Is  very  Im- 
portant .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  that  legislation 
Is  passed  in  Congress  Is  that  we  build  a 
framework,  we  build  a  base  and  this  Is  a 
base.  We  build  over  It  in  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  with 
energy  policy. 

Soon  to  come  along  will  be  the  energy 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  which  they  have  juris- 
diction, and  these  two  measures  will  work 
together.  Then  after  that  we  will  have  tlie 
bill  brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  on  NASA  and 
atomic  energy.  That  Is  another  Ingredient 
added  on  to  wliat  we  now  have  and  will 
soon  have.  Together,  they  will  all  make  up  our 
energy  policy.-' 

Shortly  after.vard  the  final  vote  was  taken 
and  there  were  yeas  291,  nays  130,  not  voting 
12. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The  nil  Import  Question.  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control.  February  1970, 
p.  121. 

'Monthly  Energy  Review.  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  February  1975,  pp.  6,  8. 

^  Action  then  pending  on  S.J.  Res.  12,  In- 
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days  the  imposition  of  tariffs,  fee  and  quotas 
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sional right  to  approve  or  disapprove  within 
30  davs.  was  transferred  to  the  calendar  un- 
der subjects  on  the  table  Feb.  20,   1975. 
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ing debate,  June  9,  1975,  Mr.  Long,  pp. 
17871-17872,  Mr.  UUmnn,  p.  17880.  and  Mr. 
Pryer.  p.  17898. 

•'  See  section  IV— H,  for  more  details  of  the 
debate  on  this  issue. 

'  See  section  IV-C  for  further  details. 

"  Production  of  crude  petroleum  is  subject 
to  three  ha.sic  pru-e  rules:  (1)  Monthly  pro- 
duction up  to  the  level  of  1972  Is  controlled 
at  a  price  of  about  $5.25  per  barrel.  Crude 
petroleum  determined  under  this  rule  is 
termed  "old."  (2)  Production  over  the  level  of 
1972,  termed  "new"  oil,  and  production  from 
wells  yielding  10  barrels  or  less  a  day,  termed 
"stripper  well'  oil,  are  not  price  controlled 
and  can  be  sold  at  the  existing  market  price. 
(3)   For  each  barrel  of  new  oil  that  is  pro- 


leagues  that  a  recommittal  has  to  be  a  dead  duced  in  a  given  month,  a  like  amount  of  the 
end.  There  Is  no  way  we  can  go  back  to  old  oU  production  for  the  month  is  released 
the  committee  and  take  a  new  turn.  ... 

We  begin  by  telling  the  OPEC  countries 
and  the  world  that  we  are  putting  a  limit 
on  the  amount  of  oil  we  Import.  From  now 
ou  we  are  not  going  to  import  oil  without 
limit.  We  are  telling  the  oil  producing  coun- 


from  price  controls,  and  hence  is  called 
"released"  oil. 

^  See  section  IV-B-2,  for  additional  details 
on  this  use  of  the  "Old  OU  Entitlement 
Program." 

'  These  figures  refer  to  sales  weighted  aver- 


trles  that  there  wUl  no  longer  be  an  un-  age  fuel  economy  by  model  year,  as  calculated 
limited  flow  of  petroleum  Into  this  country  by  EPA,  defined  as  the  average  fuel  economy 
from  abroad."  We  are  telling  Industry  and  of  all  cars  sold  in  a  given  model  year,  taking 
utilities,  througli  our  excise  tax  provisions,  into  account  the  number  of  cars  sold  In  a 
that  they  simply  must  begin  the  Job  of  given  weight  class.  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
converting  to  coal  and  nuclear  energy.  We  tectlon   Agency,  ^A   Report   on   Automotive 


are  telling  the  automobile  Industry  that  they 
simply  have  to  start  building  more  efficient 
automobiles  in  this  country. 

We  have  credits  here  for  the  average  citi- 
zen with  respect  to  home  insulation  to  con- 
serve heat,  which  is  very  important. 

We  have  tax  Incentives  that  I  think  are 
very  Important  In  developing  the  flow  of  capi- 
tal into  vital  areas  which  wlU  produce  alter- 
native energy  sources. 

We  have  a  trust  fund  that  goes  .specifically 
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Aspin  was  Jolnc  '.  by  48 
eral  bills.  Cf.,  Mr.  Aspin's  stkt 
Congressional  Record  of  Fel 
4515-4517  and  Mar.  14,  1975, 

'S.   1197.  May   17,   1975. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
would  require  the  OTA  to 
plete    within    three    years    a 
study  of  the  recycling  of 
purposes  of  determining  th 
dangers  to  the  public  health 
the  environment  of  such  recy 
would  include:  (1)  Investigatfo: 
city  and  carcinogenic 
tonlum;  (2)  Investigation  of 
authorized  diversion  or  theft 
and  (3)  Consideration  of  the 
systems  for  the  use  of 
assure  the  protection  of  th< 
and  safety  of  the  environment 
Tunney's  remarks  In  the  Con 
ow)  of  Mar.  17. 1975,  p.  6874. 

»S.  1439.  Apr.  15,  1975.  by 
Rlbicoir  and  Glenn.  Referred 
tee  on  Government  Operatloi 

''  H.R.  622.  Jan.  14,  1975;  H 
1975. 


115 
acco:  npany 

and  H.R.  4945 

deferred  to  the 

Energy.    Mr. 

rs  on  the  sev- 

;ment  In  the 

26.    1975,    pp. 

6753-8754. 

deferred   to   the 

1  Inergy.  The  bill 

conduct  and  com- 

comprehenoive 

plif:onium  for  the 

extent  of  the 

and  safety  and 

<  Ihig.  The  study 

n  of  the  toxi- 

of  plu- 

he  risks  of  un- 

of  Plutonium; 

levelopment  of 

which  will 

public  health 

Cf..  Senator 

ESSIONAL  Rec- 


IP- 


■\( 


characi  eristics 


plutoii  lum 


ienators  Percy, 
o  the  Commit- 

(.  2452.  Jan.  30. 


Go«l  and  task  bil'  No.  and  title 


I.  Reduce  dependence  on  foreign  oil: 

H.R.  1767— Suspend  President's  auth(^ity  to  impose 
oii  import  fees  for  90  days. 


S.J.  Res.  12— Prohibit  oil  import  tariff' 

rof  60  da^. 
H.R.  6860  (H.R.  S005>-  Energy  Con  ervation  and 

ConversMMi  Act  (establish  oil  import  I  uotas  title  I). 
H.R.  Res.  505-Rule  for  debate  on  H.  .  6860. 


II.  Protect  against  disruption  in  oil  import ; 

S.  622— Standby  energy  authorities  . 

S  J.  Res.  4»— Defense  Production  |ict  1950,  ex- 
tended until  Dec.  31. 1976. 

H.R.  7014— energy  CoitseivatJon  and  t)il  Policy  Act 
Cities  II,  III,  IV). 

H  R.  5919— EstaWish  National  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  (military). 

H.R. 49— Develop  petroleum  reserves if<  publiclands 


H.  Res.  416— Rule  for  considering  H.|  49  and  5919.. 

S.  677— EstaUish  national  Strategic  fetroleum  Re- 
serve OfTice  in  the  FEA. 

S.  1849— Extend  Emergency  Petrole 
Act  to  Mar  1,  1976. 

S.  217J— Permit  limited  production 
Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

S.  1537— Extend  Defense  Production 
Sept  30, 1977. 


Ill 


RESTRAIN  AND  RESHAPE  ENERGY 
H.R.  4485 — Emergency  Middle  Incom 

(Incfoded    building   conservation 

dropped     in     Conference     repoA). 

H.R.  7014 — Energy  Conservation  an^Oil 

(UUes  IV,  V). 
H.R.  6860— Energy  Conservation  and 

(titles  II,  III,  \^ 
S.  622— Standby  energy  authorities 

Conservation  Policy. 

S.  1730— Rail  Transportation  System,  provide  funds 

to  repair. 
S.  281.'H.R.  2051— Regional  Rail  Reor^niiation  Act, 

amended  1975. 
H.R.  8365— Department  of  Transportation  appropria- 

tions  through  Sept  30, 1976. 
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Plutonium  re-         "'H.R.  6082,  Apr.  16,  1975;  H.R.  7224,  May 
ural  Resources      21.  1975. 
1974,  29  p.  'H-R.  3618.  Feb.  25, 1975. 

May  8,  1975.  '  Cf.,  debate  in  the  Congressional  Record, 

S.   1716,     June  20,  1975.  pp.  19979-19982. 

"  S.  Con.  Res.  13,  Feb.  11,  1975;  and  H.  Con. 
Res.  115,  Feb.  10,  1975.  Approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Feb.  19.  1975.  and  tabled  In  Ho\ise  May 
17.  1975. 

S.  Con.  Re.s.  14.  Feb.  11,  1975;  and  H.  Con. 
Res.  116,  Feb.  10.  1975.  Pa.ssed  by  Sennte  Feb. 
10.  and  tabled  in  the  House  on  Mar.  17,  1975. 

'  S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Feb.  11,  1975,  Jlr.  Pastore; 
and  H.  Con.  Res.  114,  Feb.  10,  1975.  Passed  by 
S:iiate  February  19,  1075.  and  In  the  House 
j:ar.  11,  1975. 

'  U.S.  Congre?s.  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Svtbcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation.  Proposals  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  nuclear  energy.  Hear- 
ings, 94vh  Congress,  1st  se.ssion.  Feb.  6,  1975. 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1975,  16  p. 

<  As  of  Mar.  13,  1975,  ERDA  reported  53 
operating  nuclear  generating  units,  63  being 
built,  18  with  site  work  authorized,  92  with 
reactors  ordered,  13  planned,  phis  two  ERDA- 
owned  units,  for  a  total  of  236  nuclear  gen- 
erating units,  Cf..  AEC  press  release  No. 
75  60.  Apr.  29,  1975. 

•"Public  Law  93-409,  "The  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1074"; 
Public  Law  93-383.  "Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974";  Public  Law 
93-473.  "The  Solar  Energy  R&D  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974";  and  Public  Law  93- 
316,  -The  NASA  Authorization  Act." 


*' Congressional  Record,  May  8,  1976  a. 
13570.  '  *■ 

i- Congressional  Record,  June  10,  1975  p 
18021. 

"  Ibid,  p.  18034. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  18041. 

f '  Ibid.,  p.  18033. 

--  Ibid.,  p.  18034. 

■'  Ibid.,  p.  18036. 
Ibid.,  p.  18038. 
Ibid.,  p.  18033. 

-"Ibid.,  p.  18039. 

""  Mr.  Ullman  spoke  extemporaneously  on 
the  flooi  and  was  misquoted  In  one  respect 
by  the  recorder;  he  used  the  word  "com- 
panies^," not  "countries"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence. As  phrased  In  the  written  text  of  his 
remarks.  Issued  at  the  end  of  the  debate, 
this  paragraph  reads:  "The  energy  bill  passed 
today  Is  a  message  to  the  world  that  we  are 
not  going  to  Import  unlimited  foreign  oU. 
It's  a  message  to  the  oil  companies  that  they 
can't  couiit  on  mounting  supplies  of  OPEC 
oil  for  their  refineries — that  they  must  re- 
structure their  production.  We  are  signalling 
industry  and  electric  utilities  that  a  massive 
shii  t  away  from  oil  toward  other  sources  of 
energy  must  begin.  And  the  energy  bill  In- 
cludes a  clear  order  to  produce  cars  tliat 
don't  waste  so  much  gasoline." 

"■  Congressional  Record,  June  19,  1975,  pp. 
19780-19782. 


Appendix  I:   Status  of  Acxive  Eneegy  Related  Bills 

SELECTED  ENERGY  REU\TED  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  94TH  CONGRESS 
(Status  as  of  July  31,  1975, 


House  report  and  date 


House  and  date  passed         Senate  report  and  date         Senate  and  date  passed        Public  law  date  signed 


94  1.  Jan.  30,   1975.  (Re-    Feb  6,  1975 
ierred  to  Ways  and  Meaa:> 
Mar.  11, 1975). 


91  U.  feb.  19, 1975 


Feb.  19,  1975 _.  ..  Vetoed.  Mar.  4, 1J75 


tees,  quotas .  .       (On  calendar  feb.  20, 1975). 


94-221.  May  15, 1975 June  19, 1975 Hearings,  Finance  Commit- 
tee July  10-18. 
91  255.  June  3, 1975..                            Markup  began  July  21 


(Referred    Inleistate    and 94  26,  Mar.  5, 1975. .  Apr.  10, 1975 

Foreign  C 
15,  1975) 


Foreign  Con.meice,  Apr. 


Mat.  10, 1975 

94  340.  July  9,  1975 Debate  began  July  15, 1975. 

94-156.  Apr.  18, 1975 


Mir.  6. 1975 Public  Law  94-f 

Mar.  21. 1975. 


94^1.  Pt.  I.  Mar.  18,  1975,  July  8, 1975. 
Apr.  U,  1975, 


Apr.  22, 1975, 


Apr. . 
-157. 


5.    pL    II. 
pt  III. 


94-157.  Apr.  22,  1975. 


m  Allocation 
NPR's  in 
Act  through 


94-260.  June  26, 1975 July  8, 1975.. 

July  15,  lf75. 


f  am 


H.R.  632.  94-387.  July  23.    July  31,  1975 94-220.  June  23, 1975.. 

1975. 
94  327.  July  24, 1975 July  29,  1975. 


[C:mand 

Housing  Act 
IS    title    III, 

Policy  Act 

Ctnversbn  Act 

II)  Energy 


(tile  I 


Reportedfrom  Senate  Bank-. 

ing  Committee,  July  29, 
1975. 

94-S4.  Mar.  14. 1975;  094-    Mar.21,1975.  June 5, 1975- 94-86.  Apr.  18, 1975;  C- 94-    Api.  24, 1975.  June  11. 1975..  (Vetoed    June    24, 
246,  May  22, 1975.  Sustained  June  25, 1975.        161.  May  22, 1975.  1975). 

94-340.  July  9, 1975 Debate  began,  July  15, 1975 - 

94-221.  May  15. 1975_ Joie  19, 1975 Fintnce  Committee  markup i 

began  July  21. 
(Referred   Interstate  and 94-26.  Mar.  5, 1975 Apr.  10, 1975 j 


Foreign  Commerce.  Apr. 
15, 1975). 


94-134.  May  13. 1975 May  16, 1975. 


94-7.  Feb.  19, 1975 Feb.  19, 1975 94-5  Jan.  27. 1975 Jan.  29, 1975 Public  Law  94-5.  Feb, 

28,1975. 
93-331  June  26, 1975 July  10. 1975..............  94-291.  July  22, 1975......  July  25, 1975 ^ 


Juhj  31,  1975 
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Goal  and  task  bill  No.  and  title 

III.    RESTRAIN    AND    RESHAPE 
ENERGY   DEMAND— Continued 


House  report  and  date 


House  and  date  passed         Senate  report  and  date         Senate  and  date  patted       Public  law  date  signed 


S.  852  H.R.  4975— Amtrak  Improvement  Act,  sup- 
plemental funds  for  fiscal  year  1975  77. 

H  R  4481— Emergency  employment  appropriations 
(included  $700,000,000  for  railroad  track  repair, 
but  deleted  in  final  bill). 


94  45.  Mar.  6,  1975;  094- 

189.  May  2, 1975. 
94-340.  July  9,  1975 


fdar.  18. 1976.  May  7, 1975.  94-28(S.7).  Mar.  5,  1975;  Mar.  12,  1975.  Mar.  20,  (Vetoed  May  20, 

Sustained  June  10.  1975.   94-101.  May  2.  1975.     1975.  May  S,  1975.      1975). 
Debate  began  July  15, 1975 i 


9-1  191.  June  12, 1975 

94  32.  M.ir.  7. 1975 May  1, 1975. 


94  119.  Mar.  26,  1975 Apr.  24, 1975 94  65.  Apr.  9, 1975 May  13,  1975 Public  Law  94  25. 

May  25,  1975. 

94  52.  Mar.  7,  1975;  C94-    Mar.    12,    1975,   Mty   14,    94-91.  Apr.  22, 1975 Apr. 'J5, 1975,  May  16, 1975.  (Vetoed  May  28, 

201.  May  12, 1975.  1975,  sustained  June  4,  1975). 

,,,„ ,.  1975. 

S.  1777— National  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Con- (Hearing  markup). 

H  r58M-Supplem\ntal  appmp?iations  fiscal  year    94  141.    Apr.     10.     1975,    Apr.  15, 1975,  June 9, 1975..  94  137.  May  14. 1975 May  ?0, 1975,  June  11, 1975.  Public  La*  94Jt 

1975  (included  $700,000,000  for  railroad  track       C94-239.  June  12,  1975. 

repair,  but  deleted  in  final  bill).  ,cc  ..     «,  .^..c  ■        c  loic 

S1518-Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 94  155.  May  22, 1975 June  5. 1975 i 

Act 

S.  349-Truth  in  Energy  Act  of  1975... 94-253.  June  24,  1975....  July  11, 1975 .• 

S.  1883-Auto  Fuel  Economy  Act  of  1975 94-179.  June  5.  1975 July  15. 1975 — ^ 

S  Res.  59-  Energy  Conservation  Month Feb.  5, 1975... .-.; 

S  2063— Home  Energy  Disclosure  Act 94  265.  July  8. 1975 ^ 

H.R.  8650-Building  Energy  Conversion  Standards..  94-377.  July  22, 1975 ^ 

Increase  domestic  energy  supplies  (including  energy 

management  and  pricieg  issues): 
S  7  H.R.  25— Strip  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 

Act. 
H.R.  7014— Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act 

(titles  III  and  IV,  oil  price  dereguldtion  and  con- 
version to  other  fuels). 
S.  692— Natural  Gas  Production  and  Conservation 

Act  of  1975. 
S.  621— Petroleum  price  increase  limitation  (sets 

ceiling  for  all  except  "old"  oil  at  Jan.  3, 1975  price, 

C.$ll-$12  per  barrel). 
S.  622 -Standby  energy  authorities  (title  I,  increase 

ceiling  on  "old"  oil   produced   by  secondary, 

tertiaiy   recovery,  and   title  III.  conservation  to 

other  fuels). 
S.  994/H.R.  4224— Supplemental  funds  for  improved 

nuclear  safety  measures.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, $50,200,000. 
H.  Res.  412— Create  a  Select  comn.ittee  on  the 

Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
H.  Res.  427— Funding  for  study  of  OCS  by  Select 

Committee. 

S  521— Outer  Continental  Shelf  development 

H.  Res.  439— Disapproving  proposed  action  by  Presi- 
dent to  remove  existing  price  controls  relating 

to  crude  oil. 
S.  834— Amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to 

enable  States  to  use  funds  from  development  of 

oil  shale  for  purposes  other  th.in  public  roads 

and  schools. 
S.  586— Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  an.endments. 
H.R.  2166— Tax  Reduction  Act  (includes  increase  in 

investment  tax  credit  including  public  utilities, 

repeal  of  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance,  and 

changes  in  foreign  lax  credits  from  foreign  oil 

extraction). 
H.  Con.  Res.  218— First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 

budget  fiscal  year  1976:  Niitiiral   resources,  en- 
vironment and  energy  outlays  assumed,  $11,600,- 

000. 
H.R.  4035/H.  Res.  351— Provide  congression.il  review 

ol  Presidential  decisions  removing  control  on  oil 

products. 
H.R.  £860-Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion  Act 

(title  IV  Energy  Trust  Fund). 


(Referred  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Apr. 
15, 1975). 

94  100.  Mar.  20, 1975.  .  . 


94-231.  May  20, 1975. 

oved  U 
1975). 


94  26.  Mur.  5. 1975 Apr.  10,  IS?-^^ 

Apr.  10, 1975 94- 50.  Mar. 20, 1975 Mar.2^,19:^ 

Apr.  22, 1975 

May  22, 1975 94-284.  July  17. 1975 July  30, 1975.. 


...  Public  lew  94-18. 
Apr.  25, 1975. 


(Approved  Interior  C.  May 


94  85.  Apr.  18,1975 Apr.  22, 1975. 


91  19.  Feb.  25,  1975;  C94- 
20.  Mar."26. 1975. 


94  145.  Apr.  15.  1975;  94- 
198.  May  9. 1975. 


94  «.  Mar.  14,  1975;  C94- 
356.  June  14, 1975. 

94 -221.  May  15, 1975 


94-277.  July  11, 1975. 

Feb.  27, 1975.  Mar.  26. 1975.  94-36.  Mar.  17, 1975... 


May  1, 1975. May  14, 1975...  94-113 


...  July  16. 1975 

.  Mar.  22, 1975.  r.'ar.  26,1975.  Public    Liw    94  12. 
Mar.  29, 1975. 


May  5, 1975. 


94-260.  June  4, 1975.. 
94-319.Juiie20. 1975. 


H.  Res.  605/H.  Res.  613,/S.  Res.  145-Oisapproving    94  372.  July  18, 1975. 

President's  proposed  amendment  to  end  petro- 
leum allocation  and  to  decontrol  price  of  old  oil. 
S.  323— Protect  franchised  dealers m  petroleum  prod- , 

ucts. 
H.R.  3474;S.  598— Authorize  ERDA  Appropriations    94-294.  June  13, 1975, 

for  fiscal  year  1976. 
S.  1716,'H.R  7001— Nuclear  Reg.  Commission,  1976.. 
H  R.  8122— Fiscal  year  1976  appropriations,  Public 

Works  for  water  and  power  development  and  en- 
ergy research. 

S.  740— National  Energy  Production  Board 

S.  Con.  Res.  13/H.  Con.  Res.  115— Congressional 

approval  of  distribution  of  special  nuclear  material 

to  International  AEC. 

S.  521— Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

S.  Con.  Res.  14,  H.  Con.  Res.  116— Congressional 

approval  of  distribution  of  special  nuclear  material 

to  EURATOM. 
S.  Con.  Res.  15  H.  Con.  Res.  114— Congressional 

approval  to  extend  on  existing  atomic  energy 

agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
H.R.   4799— Rural    electrification    lo,in    program 

amendments. 
H  R.   4888— Provide    loans    to    small    businesses 

economically  Injured  due  to  disruption  in  service 

of  public  utilities. 
S.  391— Coal  leasing  amendments 


June  5, 1975.  July  17, 1975 Substituted  S.  621.  June  11,  (Vetoed  July  21. 1975.) 

1975.  July  16, 1975. 

.  June  19, 1975 Hearings:  Finance  Commit- 

tee,  July  10-18.  Markup 

began  July  21. 
.  July  22,1975 (S.  Res.  145)84-286.  July    July  30, 1975  

21,1975.  ,  Jin 

.• 94-120.  May  13, 1975 June  20, 1975 .• 

.  June  20, 1975 94-104.  May  6, 1975 July  31, 1975 .i 

do 94-174.  June  17, 1975 ^ 

June  24, 1975 


(Nearing  markup) 

Mar.  17, 1975 94-8.  February  13, 1975....  February  19, 1975. 


94-353.July  14, 1975.. 
94  288.  June  12. 1975. 


July  30, 1975. 

Mar.  17, 1975 94  9.  Feb.  13, 1975 Feb.  19, 1975. 

Mar.  11, 1975 94  10.  Feb.  13, 1975. Feb.  19, 1975. 


June  17, 1975. 


94-296.  July  23, 1975. 
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Juhj  31,  1975 


HwMM«HM*d 


S«mU  rtport,  M« 


StoaU  diti  paued 


PiMcLiw 

daUtisDtd 


H.R.  1767— Suspend  President's  authority 

oil  infortfooilor  Mdays. 
S.J.  In.  U— Prokibit  ott  iiipcrt  Urins,  fe«,  quotu 

(Of  60  dayi. 
H.R.   6J60   (H.R.   5005>— En«r^   Conservi  (ion   Ind 

Conversion  Act  (establish  oil  ira^ort  quotJ  >  t>ti«  I). 
H.R.  Res.  505-Rule  tor  debate  on  6860 


II.  PROTECT  AGAINST  DISRUPTION  IN  OlipMPORTS 
S.  622— Standby  energy  authorities 


S.J.  Res.  4S— Defense  Production  Act  ISSOj  ixtotided 

until  Dtc  31, 1975. 
H.R.  701*— Energy  CorrsMvation  md  OB    "oliey  Act 

(tiUesll,  III,  IV). 
H.R.  591^Establishes  national  strategic   Mtroleum 

reserve  (military). 
H.R.  49— Develop  petroleum  reserves  on  puWic  lands. 

V.  Res.  41S— Rule  for  considering  H.R.  49  arid  S319. 
S.  677— EslabHsti  nationfl  stratagic  psiroleii  n  reserves. 
S.  1(49— Eitood  Emergency  Pttrol«um  Alhitatioi  Act 
'  to  Mar.  1, 1976. 

III.  RESTRAIN  AND  RESHAPE  ENERGY  (lEMAND 

H.R.  WS5— Frrergency  Middle  Income  Housing  Act  (in- 
cluded building  conservation  as  title  III,  ( ropptd  in 
conference  report). 

H.R.  7014— Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  'olicy  Act 
(titles  IV,  V). 

H.R.  6860— Energy  Conservation  and  Conv  ^rsion  Act 
(tKles  II,  III.  V) 

S.  622— Standby  energy  authorities  (title  I)  ener0 
CMS«rvatJon  policy. 

S.  1730— Rail  Transportation  Sy>tem,  provi(t  funds  to 
repair. 

S.  281/11  R.  2051-  Resiinal  Rail  Recrgani^tion  Act, 
amended  197S. 


FeS. «.  1«S U-il,  Ftk.  1%  1J7S F»h.  19^  IMS V«to«d  Mar.  I,  IW. 

_ Oncaitiidar  Ftb.M,  197S 

94-221.  May  15. 197S Junel9.197S .- 

94-255,  June  3. 1975... - : 

Referred  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  94-26,  Mar.  5. 1975 Apr.  10,1975 

Mar.  10, 1975 Mar.  6, 1975 Public  U*  »M, 

pwf.  21   iSIIl 

Clean  bill.  Introduced  May  15,  1975; 

reported  June  24, 1975. 
94-156,  Apr.  18, 1975 .- 

94-81-pt  I,  Mar.  18, 1975;  Apr.  18, 

1975,ptll;  Apr.22. 1975,  pt.  III. 
94-167,  Apr.  22, 1975 


94-260,  Jane  26. 1975. 
94-220,  Jwnt  23, 19!75. 


ions  (in- 
r,  but  d*. 


S.  KtiH.K.  4975  Amtrak  Improvement  Act, 

for  focal  years  1975-77. 
H.R.  4481— Emergency  employment  appropri  iti 

eluded  roO.OOO.OOO  for  railroad  track  repa 

lated  in  final  bill). 
S.  1777— National  Petroleum  and  Natural  ()as  CoH' 
'   sorvation  and  Coal  Substitution  Act     - 
H.R.'  SnS— Supplemental   appropriations 

1975  (included  J70O.0OO,0CO  for  railroad 

but  deleted  in  final  bill). 
S.  1518— Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  C<  it  Savinp 

Act 

S.349— Truth  in  Energy  Act  of  1975 

S.  1883-Auto  Fuel  Economy  Act  of  1975 
S.  Res.  59— Energy  conservation  month.. 


94-7,  Feb.  19,1975 Feb.  19, 1975 94-5,Jan.27,  1975 Jan.  29,  1975.. PuNie  law  H-5, 

rtn.  zo,  nix 

slipp.fwids  94-119.  Mar.  26. 1375 Apr.  24,  1975 94-65.  Apr.  9.  1975 May  13, 1975 PabUe  Ijw  94-e, 

May  25,1975. 

94-52.  Mar.7, 1975;  C91-201,  May  12,    Mar.  12.  1975;  May  14,    9V9I.Apr.  22, 1975 Apr    25.  1975,  May  16,    V»lo«J  May 28, 1975. 

1975.  1975;  sustained  Junt  4,  1975. 

1975. 
•. .-..•...■ , Hearing  markup 


94  64.  Mar.  14, 1975;  C94  2'.e,  May  22.    Mar.  21.  1975;  June  5,    94-86,  Apr.  18, 1975;  C94-161,   Apr.  24,  1975,  June  It,    V»t«td,  JuM 24, 1975 

1974.  1975:  sustained  June       Way  22,  1975.  1975. 

25, 1^75. 
Clean  bill,  Introduced  May  15,  1975; 

reported  Jane  24, 1975. 
94-221,  May  15,  1975 June  19, 1975    _. , : 

Referred  to    Interstate  and  Foreign .- ;:  94-26,  Mar.  5, 1975 Apr.  10, 1975 

..:^!^'^:!h''!': 94-134,  May  U  1975 May  16.197s ,.. 


I  seal  year 
trfck  repair. 


94  141,  Upr.  10, 1975,094  23 Apr.  IS,  1975.  June 9,         94  137,  May  14, 1975...- MayiO,  1975.  Jane  11,        PuWIe law 94-32, 

1975.  1975.  Jini  12^1975, 


94-155,  May  22, 1975 June  5. 1975. 

;i"Febr5''l975." 


94-253.  June  24, 1975 
,  94-179,  June  5, 1975. 


IV.  INCREASE  DOMESTIC  ENERGY  SUPlllES  (IN.: 
CLUOING  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  AND  PRICING 
ISSUES) 

S.  71  H,R.  25— Strip  Mining  Control  and  Rtclamation 
Act 

H.R.  7014— Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
(titles  III  and  IV.  oil  price  deregulation  iki  conver- 
sion to  other  fuels). 

S.  692— Natural  Gas  Production  and  Consei  nation  Act 
of  1975. 

S.  621— Petrolfum  prke  Increase  limita  ion  (sets 
ceiling  for  all  except  "old"  oil  at  Jan.  3, :  975  price. 
C.  JU-JU  per  barrel).  I. 

S.  622— Standby  energy  authorities  Oitle  I,  increase 
ceiling  on  "old"  oil  produced  by  secondary,  tertiary 
recovery,  and  title  III,  conservation  to  other  fuels). 

H.R.  4035  >1.  Res.  351— Provide  congressio»al  review 
of  Presidential  decisions  removing  control  on  oil 
products.  j 

H.R.  6860— Energy  Conservation  and  Convirsion  Act 
nitla  IV.  eneriv  trust  fund).  I 

H  R.  2166— Tax  Reduc^on  Act  (iiidvdcs  iicreas*  In 
investment  tax  credit  including  public  utilities,  repeal 
of  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance,  and  dianges  in 
foreign  tax  credits  Ireoi  foreign  oil  eitrK^onX    - 

H.  Con.  Res.  218— 1st  concurrent  rtaMiea  oa  the 
budget  fiscal  year  1976:  Natural  resource!,  environ- 
ment and  energy  outlays  assumed,  Jll,60f.000,000. 

S.  994/H.R.  4224-SuppiemenUI  funds  torliwpiowd 
nuclear  safety  measures,  Nuclear  Regulalory  Com-, 
mission,  J50,MO,0OO.  | 

14.  Res.  412— Create  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

H.  Res,  427— Funding  for  study  of  DCS  by  sklect  com- 
mittee. [ 

S.  521 — Outer  Continental  Shelf  developmea 

H.  Res.  439— Disapproving  proposed  actioii^by  Presi- 
dent to  remove  existing  price  eantreh  niating  to 
credeeit 

S.  834— Amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  ¥  1920  to 
enable  States  to  use  funds  from  developijient  of  oil 
shale  lor  purposes  other  than  public  loads  and 
Khoels. 

8.   323— Protect   franchised    dealers   in 

Rrodacts. 
.  3774/5.  598— Authorize  ERDA  appropr  atlons  lor 
.   fi«*|y«ttiS7i 


94-45,  Mar.  6.  1975;  C94-189,  May  2,    Mar.  18, 1975;  May  7,        94-28  (S.  7),  Mar.  5,  1975;    Mar  12, 1975,  Mar.  20,      Vetoed  May  M,  1975 
1975.  - 1975;  sastained  Jont         94-101,  May  2, 1975;  '      -      1975,  May  S,  1975. 

10, 1975. 
'olicy  Act    94  340,  June 24, 1975.. •...•. : 


94-191,  June  12, 1975 

94  32,  Mar.>,  1975 May  1,1975. 


Referred  to  Interstate  and  Foreign 94-26,  Mar.  5, 1975 Apr.  10. 1975. 

CooHaerca.  Apr.  IS,  1975. 


June  5, 1975 Sukstituted  S.  621,  JtfM 

11, 1975. 


9445,  Mar.  14, 197S.„ 

94-2i21,  May  15, 1975 June  19. 1975 

94-19,  Feb,  25, 1975;  C94-20,  Mar.  26,    Feb.  V.  1975,  Mar.  2€.-     94-36,  Mar.  17, 1975 Mar.  22. 1975,  Mar.  26,      Public  l»*,9<-«, 

1975.        -»        •  <  •      j5,5'  .    jj,5_  M«f.29,1975. 

94-145,  Apr.  15, 1975;  94-19*,  May  9,    May  1, 1975,  May  14, 1975.  94-113 May.  5,  U75 

94-100,  Mk.  20, 1975.. Apr.  W,  1975 -  94-50,  Mar,  20, 1975 Mar.  24, 1975 PuMkLawW-H 

Apf.22,19?5..v , 

94-231,  May  20,1975...! Miy22,U7S 


Apprairad.  latarier  Cataaittee,  May  14,  . 
1975. 


Ready  for  markup 

94-85,  Apr.  18, 1975 Apr.  22, 1975. 


petroletim 


94-294,  Jm«  13. 1975 June  20, 1975. 


....  94-120,  May  13, 1975 June  20, 1975. 

....94-104,  May  6, 1975 


My  31,  1975 
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Goal  and  task  bill  number.  tHI« 


House  report,  data 


House  date  pasted 


Senate  report,  datd 


Senate  date  passed 


Public  Uw 
datesigwd 


S  1716,'H.R.  7001— Nuclear  Regulation  Commission,    94-260.  Junt  4, 1975 do ^ 94-174,  June  17, 1975 

1976. 
HR.8122-Fiscal  year  1976  appropriations,  public  works   94-319.  June  20, 1975 June  24, 1975 

for  water  and  pow^r  development  and  energy 

research.  , 

S  740— National  Energy  Production  Board ■. ....u Nearing  markup 

S.  Con.  Res.  13,H.  Con.  Res.  115-Congressional  ap-  .-. Mar.  17, 1975 94-8,  Feb,  13, 1975 Feb.  19, 1975.. 

proval  of  distribution  of  special  nuclear  material  to 

International  AEG. 
S.  Con.  Res.  14'H.  Con.  Res.  116— Congressional  ap. do 94-9,  Feb.  13, 1975 

proval  of  distribution  of  special  nuclear  material  to 

Euratom. 
S.  Con.  Res.  ISU  Con,  Res.  114— CongressIor»al  ap- Mar.  11, 1975 94  10,  Feb,  13, 1975.... 

proval  to  extend  an  existing  atomic  energy  agreement 

between  the  U.S.  and  Israel 


Do. 


Do. 


Appendix  IT:   Summabt  of  Major  Omnibus 

Proposals 

a  comparison  of  three  clirrent  energy 

PLANS 

The  three  plans  which  are  compared  are: 
1.  "The  President's  Plan" — The  summary 
Includes  some  measures  undertaken  as  ad- 
ministrative acta  as  w^l  as  the  provisions 
of  the  Administration's  omnibus  energy  bill. 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  694  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1975  and  In  the  House  as  H.R.  2633 
and  H.R.  2650  on  February  4,  1975.  An  offi- 


cial summary  was  reprinted  in  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record,  February  5,  1975,  pp. 
2439-43. 

2.  "Ways  and  Means" — The  sununary  is 
taken  from  the  suggested  alternative  pro- 
posals drawn  up  by  eight  task  forces  made 
up  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Is- 
sued March  3,  1975.  A  text  is  reprinted  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  March  4,  1976,  p. 
6149-516S.  The  draft  proposals  differ  some- 
what from  the  provisions  of  HJR.  6006  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  UUman,  March  17,  1975. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  3  CURRENT  ENERGY  PLANS 


3.  "Democratic  Majority" — The  summary 
Is  drawn  from  the  recommendations  pre- 
pared Jointly  by  the  Democratic  Policy  and 
Steering  Committee  of  the  House  and  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  of  the  Senate  as 
the  Democratic  Majority's  comprehensive 
proposals  covering  both  energy  and  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Entitled,  "The  Congressional 
Program  of  Economic  Recovery  and  Energy 
Sufficiency,"  it  was  announced  February  27, 
1975  and  was  printed  by  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  for  use  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


Goal  and  task 


President's  plaa 


V/ays  and  Means. 


Democratic  majority 


L  Reduca  dependence  on  (ereizn  oil. 
By  wbal  means? 


How  much  and  how  fast?... 


Reduce  and  limit  imporU  to  what  levels?. 


N.  frofect  against  disruption  of  Imports 

By  creating  a  system  of  stralejic  petro- 
leum resefves. 


,  Essential Agree— but  not  so  fast  and  not  through  tariffs. 

,  Import  fees,  tariffs,  and  excise  taxes:  Rely  on  price 

and  market  to  lower  imports,  through  lowered 

censumptiotk 
1,000,000  bU/d,  tnd  1975;  2,000,000  bbl/d  end 

1976.  But  this  still  means  rise  in  imports  from 

5,300,000  bbl/d,  1975  to  5.800.000  bbl.d,  1977 

{administration  figures). 
3,000,00010  5,000,000  bbl;d  by  ISaS 


Atrthorbe  standby  energy  authority 

including  paiUcularly: 

AilocatiM  of  fMl} — 


End-user  consumer  rallonlnj.. 

Hi.  Restrain  and  reshape  demand.; 

Bj  wtiat  meaos  in  general; 


6y  what  means  speclficallyT 
Increase  prices 


Improve  auta  fuel  efficiency. 


Fssenlial 

Fully  explore,  develop  ai.d  prouu;;  all  (Ji)  naval 
pstroleum  reserves. 

I'^e  oil  and  revenue  gained  to  create  a  na°{Iona| 
petroleum  reserve  stockpile  of  not  more  than: 
1,000,000,000  bbl  for  civilian  use.      ■  " 
3,000,000  bbl— military  use. 

Reserve  20  percent  of  production  NPR  Mo.  4  for 
strategic  reserves;  balance  for  tho  public 
economy.  (Note:  It  is  anticipated  that  NPR  lio.  4 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  minimum  of  2,000,000 
bbl,'d  by  1985.  80  percent  of  this  would  be 
1,600,000  bbl/d  for  current  public  consumption.) 

Refluire  any  domestic  importer  or  refiner  to  main- 
tain stored  petroleum  reserves  as  determined  by 
President. 

Essential 

To  deal  with  future  embargoes,  internatioiial 
commitments,  ottwr  emergencies. 

To  be  invoked  only  if  President  finds  emersenty 
situation  exists. 


Only  In  emergency,  e.g.,  embargo . 

Essential _ 

itely  mainly  on  Increased  prices,  Jawboning  for 

voluntary  compliance,  modest  subsidies  and  re- 
laxed auto  emission  requirements. 

.  (a)  Import  fees,  tariffs  on  Imported  olf 

(b)  Excise  taxes  on  domestic  oil  and  gas._.„.i, 
<c)'  Deregulate  old  oil ...^„:............, 

(d)  Deregulate  new  gas _*...„„„.„„ 

(e)  Ejtv-iiish  oil  floor  price .' , 

.  Relax  clean  air  standards  on  cars;  voluntary  elfort 
by  industry  to  improve  40  percent  by  1980, 


Quantitative  controls:  Import  quotas,  Federal 
Petroleum  Purchasing  Agency  to  buy  all  imports. 

1,000,000  bbh'd  over  2  to  3  yr,  an  estimated 
400,000  bbl;d  1976. 

To  ahout  25  percent  of  expected  domestic  oil  out- 
put by  "early  1980's"  (estimated  4,000,000' 
bblj'd  based  on  estimated  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion of  15,800,000  bbl.d  in  19»5J. 

Apee 

Accumulate  reserve  stockpile  by — 

Federal  purchase  of  imports  (outside  any 

quota  limit)  and/or 
From  naval  petroleum  reserves. 
Goal  "during  next  few  years": 

SO  percent  of  annual  imports,  (e.g.,  Cms. 
supply):  at  import  level  of  5,000,00(1 
bb)  u.  tnis  would  equal  600,000,000 
bbU 


Agree— but    economic    restoration    is    Nation's 

highest  priority. 
Conservation  mainly:  iat  new  National  Energy 
Production  Board  decide  whether  impart  quotas 
or  other  means  are  needed. 
Believe   total    program    will    reduce    "domestic 
consumption  of  imported  petroleum"  500,000 
bbl  d.  1st  yr;  1,600.000  Uri.d,  2d  yr;  5,000,000 
bbl  d,  1980. 
To  about  10  percent  of  expected  domestic  energy 
consumption    by    1985.    {Estimated    4,500,000 
bbl  d  based  on  plan's  target  of  holding  energy 
consumption  to  15,000,000  bbl/d  in  oil  equivalent 
in  1975.1 
Agree. 
Accumulate  reserve  stockpile  by  • 

Federal  purchase  of  imports  and  from  naval 

petroleum. 
From  naval  petroleum  reserves,  OCS  and 

market  place. 
.Gual: 

3,000,000  bbl  'd  for  6  mo  by  1980.  lEquals 

500,000,000  bbll  and  3,000,000  bbl'd  for 

full  year  by  1385  [equals  1,000,000,000 

bbl.I 

iNitional    Energy    Production    Board   v.ould 

"oversee  establishment". 


Gasoline  lax i.... 

Insulate,  retrofft  residential  and 
commercial  buildings. 


tncouraje  conversloii  to  coal.. 


More  efficient  electric  utilities.. 


Encourage  mass  transit. 


None n 

Design  thermal  efficiency  standards  for  new  build* 
iiigs,  to  be  promulgated  through  States  (alter 
about  4  yr). 

Finance  3-yr  State  "wlnterizin;^  program  mainly 
for  low-income  homes- 19,000,000  1975,  J55,- 
000,0001976-77.  •      •        ■      >       j 

.  Relax  clean  air  standarrfs 

Expand  authority  to  require  conversion  to  coal 

.  Change -"offpeak"  pricinj>  to  encourage  iriorB 
balanced  u^e. 
Permit  increased  rales  siibmitled  in  this  plan  as 
method  to  expand  supplies  but  effect  could  be 
restrained  use. 
.  Suppoitb  mass  transit  (included  in  budget  request). 


Agree Agree. 

Butin  additicin:  .  But  the  allocation  and  other  standby  authority 

{Mandatory  allocation  of  oil  needs  to  be  eon-      should  be  vested  in  the  National  Energy  Produc* 

tinued  in  any  case  to  insure  shifts  from  oil      tion  Board,  and  we  should  extend  aHocatieN  sys- 

and  other  conservation  measures.  tem  now  to  "accomodate"  reduced  dependence 

CentinM  current  legislative  authority  and      by    "managing    and    contreiling"    excessive 

FEA  allocation  system.  (Public  Law  93-159),      consumption. 

Agra? J „■...  Agree. 

Agree  on  goal  but  not  on  method .:.  Agree  on  goal  but  not  on  method. 

Specific  incentive  and  disincenthre  taxes  and  sob-"  Similar  to  ways  and  means  plus  extended  manda. 
sidies  for  specific  conservation  targets,  plus  tory  allocation  program  to  manage  and  control 
selected  mandatory  conservation  measures,  excessive  energ)  consumption. 

(a)  Reiecf (a)  Reject. 

(b)  Reject  general  tax— Propose  specific  taxes  on  gasoline,  inefficient  aulos. 

(c)  and  (d)  Reject  as  conservation  measure— but— propose  phased  deregulation  to  encourage  increased 
production. 

(e)  Reject (e)  Reject- Recommend  some   price  control  t». 

shield  consumer  from  OPEC-infloted  prices. 
Aula  efficiency  tax,  beginning  1977  model  year  of   Mandatory  fuel  and  efficiency  standards  to  Im- 

W  to  $500  for  20>  —15  m.p.g.  prove  60  percent  by  19S0, 100  percent  by  1985. 

Tax  credit  for  new  auto  purchase,  graduated •..  Purchase  rebates  for  low-use  cars,  excise  tax  tor 

"Consider"  mandatory  fuel  Standards-  by  1979      high-use  car,  R.  &  D.  for  low-fuel,  low-polluting 

model  year.  new  auto  prototype.    - 

5  cento  per  gallon  197S,  rising  to  40  cents  1979 5  cents  per  gallon  but  primarily  for  revenue. 

"CoiiSpdor"  lax  creiits  for  residential  energy  im-  Major  loan  guarantees,  grant,  tax  credit  progrem 
.  provements  including  solar  equipment,  and       for  insulation,  etc.,  to  upgrade  40,000,000  kouset 

rapid  amorti.'atioii  commercial  solar  equipment.         in  10  yr. 
Iiivcslriient  credits  for  iiidu.trial  retrorilting  on    Upniade  standards  for  new  construction,  especially 

liir^e  scale,  federal  buildings. 

Rcl?x-!ean  air  standards "Discourage"  use  of  natural  gas  in  new  plants. 

Reijuire  sv.itch  to  coal  "ASAP." _ Tax  credit  and  loans  to  retrofit  for  coat;  "suggests" 

5-yra.Mciliz:itionafco3t$ef  new  coal  equipriifiit...     current  clean  air  sta.Jards  not  be  increased  for 

such  plants. 
"Encourage"  experiments  with  ulilit'/ rate  desi;;n    Financing  tor  improved  transmission,  extended, 
aitftriistives;  establish  rate  restructui  log  under      lines. 

FPC.  BettM  use  of  existinj  capacity,  redesign  rat* 

itiucture.  . 

Suppo:t':Jasobjeclof  energy  trust  fund  expe;:di.  Adipd  'unding  for  pub!-c  tr::isport,  railroad 
turss.  reh^Mlitdtioii,  eleclrificatio.n. 

Use  hi.?;i'.vay  tiUst  U.Mi  to  expand  mass  'ra:;;it 

IncresisFi'deraUiiio  railroads 
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Goal  and  task 


IV   Increase  domestic  energy  supply: 
Oil  and  natural  gas: 
Piice  incentive! 


Tax  inceirtivt). 


Alaskan  oil  and  ps. 


Outer  Continental  Shelf. 


Enlist  more  Independent  prodfc- 
•n. 


c«*r: 

Environmental  considerations.. . 
Tax  incentives 


Capital  incentives. 
Nuclear. 


Alternate  fuels. 


Research  and  developtnent. 


Energy  managenient  measures  le- 
signed  to  speed  up  development .  nd 
production  of  energy  supplies. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEl  lENTS 


WJ 


U.S.    AGRICULTURAL 
RECORD  IN  WHICH 
BE  PROUD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
wish  to  point  out  a  recent 
Department  of  Agriculture 
agricultural  exports. 

It  is  a  very  informative 
has  been  happening  with 
tural  exports  over  the  pas 
It  is  estimated,  for  example, 
require  the  production  frori 
acres,  or  1  out  of  every  Z\[ 
vested  in  1974. 

About  two-thirds  of  the 
rice  output,  over  half  of 
and  cattle  hides,  about  two- 
tobacco,  over  one-third  of 
and  about  one-fouith  of  th< 
went  to  overseas  markets 

In  1975,  while  the  value 
ports  increased  by  $300 
nage  actually  declined  from 
million  tons  to  85  million 

The    report    also 
happened  with  particular 


u 


mill  on 


toils, 
docim:  ented 
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President's  plM 


Ways  and  Means 


Democratic  majority 


Deregulate  old  oil.  Deregulate  new  gas.  Establish    Accept  phased  deregulation  of  oil  and  natural 
floor  price  for  oil  gas-  nver  several  years. 

Alternative  approaches  are  being  considered 
covering  time  frame  o(  5  to  5  yr.  Reject  floor 
prices. 


Retain  depletion  allowance  Piowever,  windfall  tax 
would  reduce  base). 


Impose  graduated  tax  (15  percent  to  90  percent) 
which  would  phase  out  on  all  domestic  crude  to 
capture  windfall  profits.  No  plowback. 

No  change  In  taxes  which  encourage  US.  com- 
panies to  invest  In  oil  'gas  production  aborad,  but 
import  fee  of  }1.20  on  product  imports  to  be  in- 
creased to  12  per  barrel  after  excise  tax  is  en- 
acted to  keep  excise  tax  from  encouraging 
foreign  refining. 

Devote  80  percent  NPR  No.  4  output  to  current  use 
(est  1,000,000  bbl/d  by  1985). 


Eliminate  depletion  allowance  on  all  crude  oil  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1975  (H.R.  2166).  Phase  out  small  pro- 
ducers by  Jan.  1,  1978.  Eliminate  depletion  al- 
lowance for  most  natural  gas. 

Graduated  "windfall"  profits  tax  plus  plow  back.. 


"Neutralize"  tax  laws  to  remove  incentives  to  in- 
vest abroad,  several  alternatives  being  con- 
sidered. 


Accept  phased  deregulation  of  oil  and  natural  gas- 
over  several  years. 

But  maintain  control  to  separate  price  of  domestic 
energy  from  OPEC  control.  United  States  should 
determine  Its  own  energy  prices.  Reject  Hoor 
price. 

Eliminate  depletion  allowance  on  all  foreign  drilling. 
Retain  D'A  only  for  small  producers  who  do  not 
operate  retail  cutlets. 

Excess  profits  lax,  avoidable  by  "plowback"  rein- 
vestment. Proceeds  to  energy  trust  fund. 

Eliminate  foreign  tax  subsidies  so  U.S.  capital  ji 
not  encouraged  to  invest  abroad. 


Not  discussed  in  current  proposal Develop  NPP's  rapidly  to  make  "estimated  10- 

000.000,000  to  40,000.000,000  bbl"  available  for 
"storage  or  commercial  use." 

Not  discussed  in  current  proposal.... "Expedited  consideration"  of  natural  gas  delivery 

system  from  Alaska. 
No  mention Revise  OCS  Act  to  accelerate  "exploration  con- 
sistent with  public  interest",  public  data  bank, 
production  under  leases  to  prevent  withholdinL 
.    .              _         mandatory  unitization. 
No  special  prevision  but  antitrust  Isgislatisn  to  be    No  special  provision  except  possible  delay  in    Change  bidding  system  for  all  Federal  leases  "t» 
enforced  against  "price  fixing  and  bid-ngging"       eliminating  depletion  allowance  for  small  pro-       permit   greater   participation    by   small   corn- 
On  Oct  8,  1974,  address,  reaffirmed  Jan.  15,       ducers.  No  special  antitrust  provision.  panics."  Similar  possible  concession  on  de- 
1975.)                                                                                                                                            pletion  allowance.  Strengthen  antitrust  laws  ta 

promote  free  enterprise  and  completition. 


Legislation  to  be  submitted  for  constructing  a  na- 
tural gas  pipeline  from  Alaska. 

Accelerated  development  and  production  under  ex- 
isting law,  including  lease  sales  in  Atlantic, 
Paciiic,  and  Gulf  of  Alaska. 


Strip  mining— Wodified  version  of  vetoed 
Design  new  program  of  coal  leasing. 


bill. 


No  special  provision,  investment  creilit  increased 
for  all  investors  to  12  percent  (or  1  yr. 


No  special  provision.. 


Strip  mining  reclamatioii  and  mine  safely  pro- 
grams are  listed  as  programs  which  could  be 
funded  from  an  energy  trust  fund. 

5-yr  amortization  new  coal  mining  and  coal  using 
equipment  and  associated  railroad  expansion. 
50-yr  amortization  gradings  and  bores  "might 
be  considered." 


Expedited  licensing  and  siting  (separate  legisla- 
tion) and  1976  budget  increase  of  ^1,000.000 
for  nuclear  safeguards  and  waste  management 

National  synthetic  fuels  commercialization  pro- 
gram (announced  Jan.  15,  1975)  to  produce 
1.000,000  bbl/d  synthetic  fuels  by  1985  from 
cil  shale  and  coal. 

Rely  on  EROA  for  continuing  program  in  other 
fuels  development 

To  be  administered  by  and  through  ERDA  and  its 
budget 

Reform  utilities  regulation  to  allow  increased  rales  No  special  provisions, 
to  finance  capital  expansion— readjust  off-peak 
pricing— allow  full  pass  through  of  all  costs. 
Expedite  energy  facilities  planning  and  siting: 
FEA  prepares  a  national  plan;  States  prepare 
related  management  plans. 


"Capital  must  be  raised  for  opening  new  coal 

mines." 
Tax   incentives   suggested   to    "encourage   and    No  special  provisions. 

facilitate  expansion"  if  environmental  issues 

are  settled. 
Recycled  oil— tax  incentives  to  encourage.  Solid 

wastes  as  fuel— tax  and  other  incentives.  Geo- 

Ihermal— expand  definition  of  intangible  drilling 

expense  to  include  costs  associated  with  geo- 

thermal.  Solar  energy— tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age retrofitting.  Synthetic  oil  and  gas;  "Be 

alert"  to  possible  encour?gement  measures. 
To  be  financed  In  part  through  an  energy  trust 

fund. 


Enact  the  Strip  Mining  Control  Act, 


No  special  provision:  mentions  "Coal  conversion 
incentives  of  major  proportion"  to  induce  shift 
of  all  electric  utilities  and  heavy  industrial 
boilers  in  10  vr  but  coal  mining  not  mentioned 
as  candidate  for  major  loans,  etc. 


National  Energy  Production  Board  to  direct!/ 
undertake  or  finance  on  contract  or  joint  venture; 
commercial  demonstration  of  synthetic  fuels 
oil  shale;  MHO;  Geothermal;  Solar. 


To  be  financed  in  part  through  an  energy  trust  fiinil, 
similar  to  highway  trust  fund,  into  which  5  cents 
gasoline  tax  would  be  paid. 

Reform  utilities  rate  structure  and  speed  up  FPC 
and  State  regulatory  procedures,  but  reject  any 
automatic  pass-through  on  cost.  Enact  regional 
planning  mechanism  in  which  States  can  par- 
ticipate and  resolve  regional  concerns  through 
other  agencies. 
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As  an  example,  cotton  exports  declined 
3.8  million  bales — a  sharp  reduction  from 
the  5.7  million  bales  a  year  earlier.  Ex- 
ports of  soybeans  and  soybean  products 
of  $4.1  billion  were  about  $500  million 
below  the  record  of  the  preceding  year. 

Japan,  with  purchases  of  $3.2  billion, 
remained  the  largest  customer  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports.  Exports  to  the  So- 
viet Union  totalled  about  $400  million, 
down  about  $100  million  from  the  pre- 
vioiis  year. 

A  table  at  the  end  of  the  report  indi- 
cates that  U.S.  agricultural  exports  con- 
tributed over  $12  billion  toward  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Obviously,  this  is  a  power- 
ful and  positive  force  in  our  interna- 
tional economic  position. 

While  this  is  an  obviously  impressive 
record,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  need 
to  develop  a  policy  position  with  regard 
to  our  agricultural  exports.  There  has 
been  a  very  significant  increase  in  world 
demand  for  our  agricultural  products 
which  has  been  a  part  of  the  increased 
competition  for  commodities  on  an  in- 
ternational basis.  Unfortunately,  our 
farmers  are  confused  and  dismayed  as 


to  what  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion may  be  regarding  sales  abroad. 

We  have  no  clearly  defined  rules  to 
deal  with  a  short  supply  or  a  bumper 
crop  supply  situation.  This  lack  of  a 
clearly  defined  policy  invites  sharp  price 
fluctuations  which  have  been  a  trouble- 
some problem  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  and  in  particular  for  our  livestock 
producers. 

The  record  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
is  even  more  impressive  when  seen  in  the 
light  of  fluctuating  prices  and  ever  un- 
certain weather  and  input  availabilities. 
The  American  farmer  deserves  far  more 
credit  than  he  has  received  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  U.S.  economy.  What 
other  segment  has  made  such  a  contri- 
bution and  yet  received  so  little  in  the 
way  of  recognition? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  re- 
ported today  that  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended  reached  an  all- 
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time  high  of  Wl.B  billion — producing  a  $12 
l)iUlon  surplus  In  our  agricultural  trade. 

This  $12  billion  agricultural  surplus  made 
up  deficits  of  $10  billion  In  nonagrlcul tural 
trade,  giving  the  United  States  an  over-all 
favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $2.2  billion  for 
fiscal  1975.  the  second  straight  year  of  trade 
surpluses.  The  .surpluses  in  1974  and  1975 
were  made  possible  by  strong  positive  bal- 
ances in  agricultural  trade. 

"The  surplus  in  agricultural  trade  the 
past  year  has  helped  to  stabilize  the  dollar, 
to  strengthen  our  international  economic 
position,  and  to  pay  for  high-cost  petroleum 
Imports,"  the  Secretary  said.  "Imported 
petroleum  cost  over  $25  billion  in  fiscal  1975, 
and  in  a  very  real  sense  these  imports  were 
p^ld  for  by  U.S.  grains,  soybeans,  and  other 
farm  product  exports. 

"Moreover,  this  high  level  of  exports  was 
essential  to  American  farmers,  who  have 
expanded  crop  acreage  in  order  to  meet 
world  market  needs.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  exports  required  the  production  from 
96  million  acres  of  U.S.  cropland — one  out 
of  every  314  acres  harvested  in  calendar  1974. 
Around  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  and  rice 
output,  over  half  of  the  soybeans  and  cattle 
hides,  around  two-fifths  of  the  tobacco,  over 
one-third  of  the  cotton,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  feed  grains  went  to  overseas 
markets  in  fiscal  1975. 

"Without  continued  large  exports,  farm 
acreage  would  inevitably  be  reduced — under 
the  weight  of  falling  farm  prices,  govern- 
ment restrictions,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two." 

The  Secretary  noted  that,  while  farm  ex- 
ports in  fiscal  1975  were  at>out  $300  mUllon 
above  the  earlier  record  of  $21.3  billion  the 
preceding  year,  the  value  increa.se  stemmed 
from  higher  prices.  Export  tonnage  declined 
from  a  record  100  million  tons  In  fiscal  1974 
to  about  85  million  tons  In  fiscal  1975.  StUl, 
the  1975  tonnage  was  the  third  highest  on 
record.  An  estimated  $20.5  billion  of  the  total 
represented  commercial  sales,  the  remainder 
concessional  sales  or  outright  donations. 

Over  half  of  the  export  value  Increase  oc- 
curred In  grains  and  grain  preparations.  Ex- 
port values  of  tobacco,  vegetables  and  fruits 
were  also  higher  In  1974/75.  Values  declined 
for  soybeans  and  soybean  products,  animal 
products,  and  cotton. 

Peed  grain  exports  fell  to  34  milion  tons  In 
1975  from  44  milUon  tons  a  year  earlier.  But 
higher  prices  pushed  the  value  up  7  percent 
to  a  record  $4.8  bflUon.  The  decline  occurred 
primarily  to  Japan,  the  USSR  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Exports  of  11  million 
tons  to  the  enlarged  European  Commimlty 
were  only  slightly  below  a  year  earlier.  The 
sharp  reduction  In  U.S.  production  and  the 
sharply  higher  prices  limited  U.S.  exports 
during  fiscal  1975. 

Exports  of  soybeans  and  .soybean  products 
of  $4.1  billion  were  alwut  $500  million  below 
the  record  of  the  preceding  year.  Soybean 
meal  shipments  of  4.7  million  tons  were  down 
5.7  million  tons  from  a  year  earlier.  Value  of 
meal  fell  even  more  because  of  a  25  percent 
drop  in  export  prices.  However,  exports  of 
soybean  oil  rose  nearly  one-fifth  to  1.4  billion 
pounds,  and  value  rose  to  a  record  $490 
million. 

U.S.  cotton  exports  of  3.8  million  running 
bales  were  sharply  below  the  5.7  million  a 
year  earlier.  Depressed  world  economic  con- 
ditions sharply  reduced  the  demand  for  tex- 
tiles in  the  major  developed  countries.  Most 
of  the  decline  In  U.S.  exports  occurred  to  the 
Par  East  countries. 

Tobacco  exports  of  639  million  pounds  were 
slightly  below  a  year  earlier.  However,  higher 
prices  pushed  the  value  up  12  percent  to  over 
$910  mUlion. 

The  value  of  fruit  aud  vegetables  exports 
gained  nearly  one-fifth  during  the  current 
year.  Pulses  accounted  for  most  of  the  value 
gain,  but  Xresh  frult.3  and  vegetables  also 


rose  sutotantlally.  Mexico  sharply  stepped  up 
its  purchases  of  U.S.  dried  beans  because  of 
the  reduced  crop  there. 

Exports  of  animal  and  animal  products  of 
$1.7  mUllon  were  slightly  below  a  year  earlier. 
Value  declines  occinred  in  live  animals,  poul- 
try meat  and  meat  products,  hides  and  skins, 
and  meats.  Only  exports  of  dairy  products 
were  up  during  fiscal  1975.  The  unusually 
large  beef  output  around  the  world  reduced 
import  requirements  and  prices  for  most 
meats  and  livestock  in  mast  overseas  markets. 

DurUig  fiscal  1975,  significant  changes 
occurred  in  the  principal  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  exports.  Exports  to  West  and 
South  Asia  rose  sharply,  but  exports  to  the 
centrally  planned  economies  fell  precip- 
itously during  this  period  of  time.  Exports 
to  Western  Europe  in  1974/75  totaled  about 
$6.9  billion  dollars,  excluding  shipments, 
slightly  above  the  record  of  a  year  earlier. 
la  spite  of  the  economic  slowdown  In  a 
cost-price  squeeze  In  the  livestock  Indus- 
try, Western  Europe  has  maintained  its  live- 
stock production  at  the  level  of  recent  years. 
Drought  in  Southern  Spain  and  Portugal 
also  stepped  up  the  need  for  agricultural 
products. 

Japan  continued  to  be  the  largest  market 
for  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  1975, 
with  purchases  of  $3.2  billion.  Although 
volume  was  down,  higher  prices  maintained 
the  value.  Japan  was  the  top  country  market 
for  feed  grains,  soybeans,  inedible  tallow, 
cattle  hides,  whole  pork,  fresh  citrtis,  cotton 
and  tobacco.  It  was  also  the  second  largest 
slngle-coiuitry  market  for  U.S.  wheat  and  an 
Important  market  for  many  other  U.S.  farm 
products. 

Farm  export  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union 
totaled  around  $400  million,  down  about  $100 
million  from  a  year  earlier.  The  decline 
occurred  primarily  in  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
High  prices  and  reduced  U.S.  oroduction  dis- 
couraged exports  to  the  USSR  during  fiscal 
1975.  However,  with  record  U.S.  crop  pros- 
pects in  1975  and  Increased  Soviet  needs, 
U.S.  exports  are  expected  to  rise  substan- 
tially in  the  current  fi.scal  year  ending 
next  June  30.  In  fact,  sales  already  reported 
will  restUt  in  sizeable  Increases  in  both 
volume  and  value  of  exports  to  the  USSR. 

Exports  to  developing  countries  In  Asia 
Increased  to  4.456  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975  from  3.446  million  a  year  earlier.  Ex- 
ports to  Latin  America  were  $2.4  billion, 
the  same  as  last  year's  record.  U.S.  exports  to 
Africa  totaled  over  $1.1  billion,  up  slightly 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  com- 
modities exported  were  wheat,  feedgrains  and 
vegetable  oils. 

Exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
totaled  slightly  over  $300  million,  sharply 
below  the  $861  million  in  fiscal  1974.  The 
improved  crop  conditions  in  the  PRC  and 
the  relatively  tight  foreign  exchange  situ- 
ation contributed  to  the  reduction  in  U.S. 
exports. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  BAUNCE 
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RAPE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
who  gave  their  overwhelming  support  to 
S.  66  the  Health  Services  and  Nurse 
Ti'aining  Act  which  became  public  law  on 


July  29, 1975.  Title  II  of  this  act  is  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  me  because  it  con- 
tains a  section  which  provides  for  rape 
prevention  and  control.  On  September  13. 
1973,  almost  2  years  ago,  I  introduced  S. 
2422  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Center 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape 
and  provide  financial  assistance  for  a  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  into 
the  causes,  consequences,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  rape. 

Today  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  hundreds  of  citizens  from  across  the 
United  States  who  tirelessly  and  unsel- 
fishly lobbied  the  halls  of  Congress  in  be- 
half of  this  measure.  Without  them,  the 
Rape  Prevention  and  Control  Act  would 
not  have  become  law.  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens who  wrote  or  called  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  did  so  in  behalf  of 
organizations  to  which  they  belong.  For 
instance,  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  under  the  guidance  of  the  late 
Ann  Scott,  Ms.  Maryanne  Largen,  NOWs 
rape  task  force  coordinator,  and  Ms. 
Casey  Hughes,  NOW's  legislative  di- 
rector, mobilized  hundreds  of  its  mem- 
bers and  other  organizations  to  work  for 
passage  of  this  critical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  will  always  remain  grateful  to 
them.  But  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  many 
private  citizens,  who  simply  upon  hearing 
about  this  bill,  called  me  and  Members 
of  both  bodies  to  express  their  strong 
sunport  and  offer  their  assistance. 

The  rape  prevention  and  control  sec- 
tion of  this  act  holds  out  a  promise  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  It  promises 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  lend 
its  weight  to  a  national  effort  against 
the  crime  of  rape.  It  promises  that  the 
Nation  will  receive  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  scope  of  rape,  the 
impact  of  tliis  crime  on  the  victim,  the 
family,  our  society,  and  the  status  of 
women  in  this  coimtrj'.  It  promises  that 
we  will  seek  better  methods  of  preventing 
rape;  tliat  we  shall  provide  improved 
treatment,  justice  and  redress  for  the 
victims;  that  we  shall  provide  assistance 
to  those  that  wish  to  reform  their  exist- 
ing policies,  procedures,  and  laws  con- 
cerning rape  and  sexual  assaults,  and  the 
treatment  of  victims.  Oiu*  next  task  now 
is  to  fulfill  those  promises.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  title 
III,  part  D  of  the  Health  Services  and 
Nurse  Training  Act  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
'Part  D — Rape   r>BEVENTioN  and  Control 

"RAPE    PREVENTION    AND    CONTROL 

"Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Ments:! 
Health  an  Identifiable  administrative  unit 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Center  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Center") . 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Center,  may,  directly  or  by  grant,  cany 
out  the  following: 

"(A)  A  continuing  study  of  rape,  includ- 
ing a  study  and  Investigation  of — 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  Federal. 
State,  and  local  laws  dealing  with  rape: 

(11)  the  relationship.  If  any,  between  tra- 
ditional legal  and  social  attitudes  toward 
sexual  roles,  the  act  of  rape,  and  the  formu- 
lation of  laws  dealing  with  rap»e: 

"(111)   the  treatment  of  the  victims  of  rape 
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by  law  enforcement  agenciet , 
other  medical  institutions 
the  courts; 

(Iv)    the    causes    of    rape, 
the  degree  possible — 

"(I)   social    conditions 
sexual  attacks,  and 

"(II)    the  motives  of 

'•(V)   the  impact  of  rape  on 
the  family  of  the  victim; 

"(vl)   sexual    assaults    in 
stitutions; 

"(vii)   the    actual    incidence 
rape  as  compared  to  the 
of  forcible  rape  and  the  reasois 
ference  in  such  incldei^ces;  ant 

"(vUi)   the  eflfectivenes  of 
and  local  and  State  governme 
counseling,  and  other  progranfs 
prevent  and  control  rape. 

'■(B)   The  compilation,  an 
llcatlon    of    summaries    of 
study    conducted    under 
and   the  research   and 
ects    conducted    under    su 
The  Secretary  shall  annually 
Congress  a  summary  of  such  s 
ects  together  with 
appropriate. 

"(C)  The  development  and 
an    Information   clearlughous< 
to — 

"(i)  the  prevention  and  cont 

"(11)   the  treatment  and 
victims  of  rape  and  their  famil 

'•(ill)  the  rehabilitation  of  o 

"(D)   The  compilation  and 
training    materials    for    persoi 
engaged  or  intended  to  engag  t 
designed  to  prevent  and 

"(E)     Assistance    to    comm 
health   centers   and   other 
and  nonprofit  private  entities 
research    and    demonstration 
cernlng  the  prevention  and 
including  projects  (i)   for  the 
veloping.   Implementing,   and 
alternative  methods  used  in 
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the  application  of  such  alterna  t 
and   (111)    for  the  promotion 
awareness  of  the  specific  locat^o 
and  the  specific  social  and 
under  which,  sexual  attacks  a 
to  occur. 

"(P)     Assistance    to    com 
health  centers  in  meeting  the 
vlding  consultation  and  eciuc)it 
respecting  rape. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  sec 
'rape'  includes  statutory  and  a 
and  any  other  criminal  sexual 
ttier  homosexual  or  heterosexiAl 
volves  force  or  the  threat  of  forfe 

"(c)    The  Secretary  shall 
visory  committee  to  advise,  con^u 
make  recommendations  to  him 
mentation  of  subsection   (b) 
shall  appoint  to  such  committed 
are  particularly  qualified  to  ass 
out  the  functions  of  the 
jority  of  the  members  of  the 
be  women.  Members  of  the  adv 
tee  shall  receive  compensation  i 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  c 
rate  In  effect  for  grade  GS-18  c 
Schedule,  for  each  day  (Including 
they  are  engaged  In  the  perfori  ii 
duties  as  members  of  the  adv 
and,  while  so  serving  away  frpi^ 
or  regular  places  of  busines, 
.shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
ner  as  authorized  by  section 
United  States  Code,  for  persons 
ment  service  employed  Interml 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of 
section   (b),  there  are 
proprlated  $7,000,(X)0  for  fiscal 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
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RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  I  re- 
cently reread  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's reasons  for  not  endorsing  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
principal  attitude  which  they  commu- 
nicate to  me  is  one  of  a  loser  in  a  game  of 
marbles.  They  say  that  during  the  nego- 
tiations which  gave  the  treaty  its  word- 
ing, the  Soviet  Union  got  everything  it 
wanted,  and  we  retreated  on  nearly 
every  point.  They  say  that  they  manipu- 
lated the'  wording  of  the  treaty  to  their 
benefit,  so  that  they  could  persecute  mi- 
norities in  their  country,  but  we  could 
not  persecute  them  in  ours. 

The  facts,  Mr.  President,  are  that  who- 
e\cr  managed  to  capture  the  votes  of  the 
scores  of  nations  present  at  tlie  sessions, 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  must  apply 
to  all  nations  equally.  If  the  treaty  for- 
bids persecution  of  black  people  in  the 
United  States,  then  it  forbids  persecution 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Asian  people  in  Uganda,  Catholic  people 
in  Northern  Ireland,  and  Native  Amer- 
ican people  everywhere  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
policies  of  the  governments  I  have  men- 
tioned constitute  genocide,  nor  do  I  think 
that  a  court  of  law  would  so  find.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  gives  its  consent  to  a  treaty 
does  not  mean  that  the  treaty  is  inher- 
ently bad.  We  must  still  look  at  the 
treaty  on  its  own  merits. 

Tliis  treaty  is  a  good  one.  It  does  not 
threaten  the  rights  of  any  person.  It 
docs  not  surrr  nder  the  sovereignty  of  any 
nation.  It  is  a  proper  and  decent  state- 
ment of  principles  wliich  this  Nation  has 
always  supported.  Let  us  now  put  our 
money  where  our  mouths  are  and 
promptly  ratify  this  important  human 
rights  treaty. 


NEW  HEW   SECRETARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  nominating  Dr. 
Forrest  David  Mathews  to  be  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  his  nomination  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  Dr.  Mathews' 
leadership  while  serving  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Alabama.  His  person- 
ality, integrity,  and  intellect  have  made 
him  an  important  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  university,  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  southern  region. 

Dr.  Mathews  holds  undcrgiaduate  and 
graduate  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  a  doctorate  in  the  history 
of  American  education  from  Columbia 
University.  As  a  historian,  Dr.  Mathews 
is  especially  endowed  with  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  varieties  and  shades  of  life 
and  thought  in  America,  the  backgrounds 
that  have  led  us  to  where  we  are  and 
the  hopes  of  Americans  for  the  future.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  valuable  qualifi- 
cation for  the  man  who  is  to  head  an 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  which 
administers  our  Federal  education, 
health,  and  welfare  programs. 

Named  1  of  the  10  outstanding 
young  men  of  the  Nation  in  1970,  Dr. 
Mathews  has  been  invited  to  speak  by 
goveiTiments  and  businesses  in  Spain, 


Korea,  and  China.  He  has  served  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  South- 
em  Growth  Policies  Board,  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  many  other 
civic,  professional,  and  national  organi- 
zations. His  father  and  grandfather  were 
public  school  teachers  and  administra- 
tors in  his  hometown  of  Grove  Hill,  Ala., 
and  in  other  small  communities  in  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  Florida.  This  fam- 
ily's sense  of  community  and  service  to 
others  is  reflected  in  his  own  choice  of 
vocation,  in  his  concern  for  the  future, 
and  in  his  great  willingness  to  accept 
positions  of  public  responsibility. 

If  he  can  bring  to  the  administration 
of  HEW  the  same  type  of  leadership  he 
has  brought  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  academic,  athletic,  and  aflQrma- 
tive  civil. rights  actions,  the  American 
people  will  be  well  pleased  and  the  Con- 
gress well  justified  in  their  endorsement 
of  his  nomination.  I  am  confident  that 
HEW  and  the  Nation  will  profit  by  his 
service,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  days  ahead. 


IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  AND  IN- 
TEGRITY OF  AMERICAN-PRO- 
DUCED FOOD 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  weeks,  the  integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can agricultural  export  system  and  the 
quality  of  our  agricultural  products  have 
gotten  wide  play  in  the  media.  However, 
the  problem  is  of  longer  duration  and  it 
has  been  related  in  the  past  by  foreign 
purchasers  of  our  commodities. 

From  citrus  fruits  to  grains,  foreign 
buyers  are  increasingly  reluctant  to  buy 
from  the  United  States  and  some  are 
even  saying,  "No  sale." 

Considering  that  25  percent  of  our 
grains  make  it  into  the  export  trade, 
this  has  serious  implications  for  the  in- 
come of  American  farmers. 

Now  that  giant  market  is  threatened 
by  scandal  involving  bribery  and  fraud 
in  federally  licensed  grain  inspection 
procedures;  suspected  skinmiing  of  grain 
off  export  cargoes  by  the  operators  of 
certain  gi-ain  elevators;  and  laxity  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
fulfilling  its  obligation  to  insure  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  grain  shipments. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices,  along  with  Senator  Humphrey's 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy,  is  conducting  a  detailed  investi- 
gation into  this  situation.  In  addition 
to  hearings  we  have  investigators  in  the 
field  who  are  reporting  to  us  on  a  rou- 
tine basis. 

American  farmers  produce  the  finest 
agricultural  products  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  terrible  thing  that  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion could  cast  doubts  around  the  world 
about  the  quality  of  those  products. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
larger  issues  here  concerning  what  hap- 
pens to  U.S.-produced  food  once  it  leaves 
the  farm.  How  is  it  cared  for  and  pro- 
tected so  that  it  reaches  American  and 
foreign  consumers  in  the  best  possible 
condition? 
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Further,  do  we  need  to  change  grad- 
ing standards  to  encourage  and  reward 
farmers  for  producing  grain  which  has 
maximum  quality  and  protein  levels?  In 
other  words,  is  it  possible  that  our  pres- 
ent grain  grading  system  inhibits  farm- 
ers from  producing  the  best  quality 
products? 

In  connection  with  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  grain,  my  subcommit- 
tee has  held  a  number  of  field  hearings 
in  many  States  to  determine  what  the 
problems  may  be;  and  they  are  many. 

And  some  of  those  problems  are  tied  in 
one  way  or  another  with  the  conditions 
of  America's  railroad  .system.  Eight 
northeastern  railroads  have  filed  for 
bankruptcy.  The  Rock  Island  Railroad 
has  followed  suit,  and  as  many  as  four 
more  midwestern  railroads  may  be  ex- 
pected to  join  this  parade  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  low-interest  Gov- 
enunent  loans  to  the  railroads  will  be 
maturing  in  the  next  few  yeai's,  and  the 
refinancing  of  that  debt  at  interest  rates 
up  to  300  percent  higher  will  be  anotlier 
serious  blow  to  the  railroad  industry. 

It  is  now  evident  that  Congress  will 
shortly  have  to  expand  its  concern  for 
tlie  northeastern  railroads  to  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole. 

Railroatis  do  not  go  broke  overnight.  It 
Is  a  long  process  whicli  involves  deteri- 
orating rights-of-way  and  rolling  stock. 
It  involves  the  abandonment  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  rural  rails  at  tlie  point 
wheie  food  is  produced  or  processed. 

Few  industries  are  more  sensitive  to 
transportation  interruptions  or  more  es- 
sential to  the  Nation's  health  and  safety 
than  food.  In  the  aggregate,  food  is  the 
Nation's  largest  and  perhaps  its  most 
complex  business.  Consumers  presently 
spend  over  $111  billion  annually  on  gro- 
ceries at  over  200,000  food  stores. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  for  a  low-  or  middle-income  family 
of  foui'.  between  one-fouith  and  one- 
third  of  their  total  expenditures  are 
for  food.  For  lower-income  families,  food 
Is  the  largest  single  expense. 

A  significant  and  giowing  share  of 
consumers'  expenditures  each  year  for 
food  is  accounted  for  by  distribution  costs 
Involved  In  moving  commodities  from 
farm  to  market. 

One  area  where  marketing  costs  for 
food  could  be  reduced  substantially  is  in 
the  efQciency  of  I'ail  movements,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity.  In  a  1973  report,  a  special 
commission  task  force  found  that  al- 
though rail  rates  had  increased  38  per- 
cent since  1967,  railroad  cars  were  mov- 
ing food  across  the  country  at  a  slower 
pace  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  What 
is  more,  the  cars  were  moving  only  12 
percent  of  the  time,  and  moving  with  a 
load  only  7  percent  of  the  time. 

The  Commission  said : 

Enormous  productivity  gains  could  flow 
from  an  improved  transportation  system, 
not  only  from  faster  service  but  from  more 
efficient  packaging  and  handling  that  would 
make  it  possible. 

The  Penn  Central  alone  handles  24.6 
percent  of  all  caimed  and  processed 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  seafoods  shipped 


by  rail;  23.6  percent  of  all  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts that  move  by  rail;  and  21.8  percent 
of  all  meat  and  poultry  sliipped  by  rail. 

This  is  the  same  railroad  that  had 
3.000  derailments  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1974.  and  8.000  miles  of  tracks 
tliat  are  unsafe  at  any  speed. 

Circumstances  sucli  as  these  will  have 
a  dramatic  effect  on  our  ability  to  move 
food  from  rural  America  to  the  urban 
centers.  This  will  be  particularly  tme  if 
rail  abandonment  is  not  examined  in 
connection  with  alternative  highway 
ci^pabilitipis  along  routes  to  be  abandoned. 

Because  Federal-aid  program.s  have 
focused  primarily  on  building  new  roads 
i.ither  tlian  on  upgrading  existing  roads, 
many  farmers  and  busines.smen  who  lose 
their  rail  lines  will  be  hard  pressed  to  get 
their  commodities  to  mainline  railheads, 
or  to  use  tnicks  as  an  alternative  mode. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
maintaming  a  viable  rail  system  in  this 
comitry,  particularly  given  the  current 
status  of  the  economy  and  the  size  ol 
the  projected  Federal  deficit. 

During  the  52  years  following  the  ini- 
tial grant  to  the  Illinois  Central  in  1850, 
Congress  and  the  General  Land  Office 
turned  over  155  miUion  acres  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  to  the  railroads.  The  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroads 
received  financial  a.ssistance  of  between 
$16,000  and  $45,000  for  each  mile  of  track 
constructed. 

State  and  loco]  governments  gave  land 
grants,  rights  of  eminent  domain,  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  loans,  money  grants, 
and  assistance  in  floating  securities. 

The  railroad  companies  defaulted  on 
most  of  the  money  loaned,  causing  State 
and  local  governments  to  shoulder  a  debt 
of  $300,000,000.  One  historian  concludes 
that  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  railway 
construction  was  borne  by  public  authori- 
ties. And  frankly,  it  appears  that  we  may 
be  headed  down  this  road  again. 

In  1937.  then-Senator  Han-y  S.  Tru- 
man, recalled  that  the  first  train  robbery 
was  m  1873  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 
Jesse  James  stole  $3,000.  Senator  Tru- 
man went  on  to  say: 

About  thirty  years  after  .  .  .  the  holdup, 
the  Rock  Island  went  through  a  looting  by 
some  gentlemen  known  as  the  "Tin  Plate 
Millionaires."  They  used  no  gvms,  but  they 
ruined  the  railroad  and  got  away  with 
seventy  million  dollars  or  more.  They  did  it 
by  means  of  holding  companies. 

Senator  Truman  went  on  to  say  that 
he  thought  Congiess  ought  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  railroads  every  5  to  10  years. 
I  agree. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  a  viable  system 
of  commerce,  we  must  have  a  highly 
functional  transportation  system.  That 
system  is  now  in  serious  disrepair,  and  it 
is  in  jeopardy. 

In  our  studies  of  problems  associated 
with  agi-icultural  marketing,  we  have 
met  many  fine  railroad  executives  who 
are  trying  to  do  a  good  job  under  many 
advei-se  conditions. 

However,  we,  as  well  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  have  seen  mdi- 
cations  of  black  marketing  of  rail  cars 
to  counti-y  grain  elevators.  Allegedly 
grain  companies  charged  elevators,  and. 
ultimately  producers,  1  to  15  cente  a 
bushel   for   supplying   cars   which    the 


grain  companies  controlled,  but  which 
were  owned  by  the  railroads.  ICC  now 
has  this  matter  under  investigation. 

We  have  been  led  to  wonder  why.  dur- 
ing the  11  years  that  the  merger  of  the 
Rock  L-^land  and  tlie  Union  Pacific  wa.s 
under  consideration  that  the  Rock  Is- 
land was  allowed  to  deteriorate  so  badly. 
On  the  Rock  Island  mamline  between 
Oklahoma  City  and  Memphis  there  arc 
neat  piles  of  grain  on  either  side  of  the 
track  which  has  leakec".  out  of  badly 
damaged  cars.  The  hunters  have  a  field 
day  shooting  game  birds  attracted  to  Uie 
giain.  But  that  is  not  merely  !?rain  aloim 
those  rails.  It  is  someone's  money  and 
hard  work. 

We  have  been  led  to  wonder  if  seme 
railroads  which  are  owned  by  conglom- 
erates have  not  had  their  assets  taken 
to  feed  other  corixjrations  within  the 
conglomerate. 

We  have  been  led  to  wonder  why  rail- 
roads like  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  have  been  able  to  make  rea- 
sonable profits  on  their  investments 
while  others  are  forced  to  come  to  the 
Government  for  financial  help.  We  tend 
to  believe  the  excuse  of  having  too  many 
unprofitable  lines  is  not  sufficient. 

We  have  wondered  why,  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  management  of  the 
Penn  Central  was  not  doing  a  good  job 
that  the  old  managers  were  retained  and 
a  new  set  of  managers  were  added. 

We  have  wondered  why  railroads  have 
been  permitted  to  accomplish  de  facto 
line  abandonment  a  few  years  prior  to 
applying  for  abandonment  to  the  ICC. 
in  order  to  prove  the  need  to  abandon. 
And  we  wonder  why  abandonments  are 
never  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  total  rail  system,  rather  than  as 
isolated  parts  not  related  to  an  entire 
railroad. 

While  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
need  for  considerable  amounts  of  aban- 
donment of  duplicative  track,  the  Rail 
Services  Planning  OfBce  of  ICC  has 
proven  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  34- 
car-per-year  abandonment  rule  is  not  a 
reasonable  basis  on  which  to  consider 
abandonment. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  we  encountered  in  our  studies, 
conducted  prior  to  the  present  scandal, 
was  that  of  dirty  or  damaged  freight 
cars  causing  the  contamination  or  loss 
of  food  products. 

On  May  5  of  this  year,  Senator  Tal- 
MADCE,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Butz  asking  for  a  report  of  a  joint 
task  force  on  rail  car  contamination. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depahtmtnt  of  Agrtcultuse. 
AcnicuLTURAL  Marketinc  Service, 

Washi7iglon,  D.C.,  June  2,  1975. 
Hon.  Hft.man  E.  Talmadce, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forentri/,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  Is  a  report 
on  the  Current  Status  of  the  Efforts  to  Con- 
trol Contamination  of  Agricultural  Com- 
modities WhUe  in  Transit.  This  report  Is 
prepared  in  response  to  your  request  of  May 
5,  1975.  addressed  to  Secretary  Butz  and  the 
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interim  reply  forwarded  to  you 
eerretary  Peltner  on  May  19 
Sincerely, 

P.  L.  PEfiBSOir, 
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The  U.S.  Department  of 
b;eu  Involved  with  other 
ci:s   in   a  concerted   effort   to 
tamlnatlon  of  agrlc\Utural 
In  transit  for  more  than  1 
impetus  for  the  effort  came 
and    Drug    Administration    w 
nounced   in   April    1974    that 
would  be  held  to  discuss  the 
contamination    In   railroad 
and  Drug  Law  Institute  and 
sors  of  the  conference — Invite 
lives  of  the  food  industry 
emmental   agencies   involved 
food  contamination  to 
ference  was  held  September  1 
the  StoutTer's  National  Center 
ton.  Virginia. 

Prior  to  tiie  conference,  repr 
lr>tercsted   government   agencies, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
trade  associations  met  to  plan 
for  the  conference.  This  group 
limit  the  scope  of  the  conf 
railroad  box  cars  and  hopper 
idea  that  a  concerted  eSort 
to  attack  the  problem  of 
the  scope  was  limited. 

The  program  could  later  be 
other  means  of  transportation 
attained.  The  objective  of  the 
to  define  the  problem  of  railroad 
tion  and  to  formulate  and 
tlons  aimed  at  solving  the  ma 
contributing  to  contamination 
ucts  while  in  transit.  An  Actic^i 
was  established  which  was  to 
for  the  conference  and  also  to 
the  problems  identified  durini 
ence. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcult 
the  Action  Committee,  al?ng 
and    Drug    Administration. 
Protection  Agency,  Federal 
Istratlon,  Association  of  Food 
clals.  Interstate  Commerce 
several   Industry  representativ 
outset,  the  TDA  stressed  Its  su 
untary  specifications  and   a 
system  rather  than  governmental 
as  a  means  of  controlling  sue 
tion.  The  major  problems 
FDA    were   contamination 
toxic   chemicals,   salmonella, 
development,   as    well    as   fron  i 
rodent  contsmilnatlon.  The  FDi  i 
that  if  an  effective  voluntary 
not  be  achieved,  it  would  give 
sideration  to  promulgation  of 
cat  loos  for  carriers  of  the 
food  and  institute  an  effective 
system. 

As  a  result  of  the  conferenci 
specific  problems  and  14 
them  was  established.  The 
the  chairman  and  the  co 
Action  Committee  to  assign 
ganlzatlons  to  attack  these 
and  to  recommend  a  specific  a 
solving  the  indicated  problem^ 
meeting  of  the  Action 
the  problem  areas  were  combined 
of  10  task  forces  were 
with  particular  aspects  of  the 
follows: 

No.    1 — ^Improve    Category 
Clearly  Define  and  Maintain 
tlons;  Devise  Methods  to  AdvL^ 
Prior  Ijoadlngs. 

No.   2 — EstabllBb   Industry, 
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by  Assistant  and  Rail  Carriers  Review  Board  (Freight  Car 
Sanitation  Board). 

No.  3 — Increase  Fleet  of  New  Cars  and  Im- 
prove Present  Fleet;  Review  Feasibility  of 
Adiiinistralor.         Top  Loading  Boxcars. 

No.  4 — Establishment  of  Good  Tran.<^porta> 
tion  Practices. 

No.  5 — Government's  Role  and  Responsibil- 
ity m  Rail  Car  Sanitation. 

No.  6 — Develop  Uniform  Rail  Car  Fumiga- 
tion and  Other  Treatment  Standards. 

No.  7— Design  Specifications  for  Proper 
Product  Packaging  and  Palletizing;  Develop 
Improved  Product  Handling  Systems. 

No.  8 — Devote  Research  to  Car  Cleaning 
Technology. 

No.  0 — Improving  Utilization  of  E.xlsting 
Car  Flejts. 

No.  10 — Rate  Structures  for  Rail  Car  Utili- 
zation. 

Each  of  these  ta.«;k  forces  has  met  since 
January  of  1975  and  lias  recommended  a 
.specific  action  lor  rosolvlng  the  problem  to 
tiic  full  Action  Committee.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  haj  representatives  on  8  of 
the  10  ta?k  ft  roes  and  chairs  the  cm  charged 
7-ith  developing  uniform  rail  car  fumigation 
ani  other  treatment  standards.  The  Action 
Committee  presently  is  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  forces.  Another 
meeting  of  the  Action  Committee  will  be 
held  within  the  very  near  future  to  assign 
final  action  that  should  and  can  be  takeii 
by  each  governmental  agency  and  industry 
orgatii-atlon  to  rcsclve  the  problems  of  in- 
transit  food  contamination. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
box  car  fleet  which  hauls  much  of  the 
Nation's  grain  is  in  terrible  disrepair. 
Often  the  cars  are  in  such  bad  condi- 
tion that  country  elevators  do  not  even 
bother  to  pay  for  cooperage — repair — 
because  emergency  repairs  will  simply 
not  be  adequate.  These  cars  leak,  and 
they  are  subject  to  rodent  and  insect 
infestation. 

To  a  great  extent  these  cars  are  being 
replaced  by  covered  hoppers.  But  the 
road  beds  of  many  rural  branch  lines 
are  plainly  not  in  good  enough  condition 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  covered  hoppers. 
They  would  simply  fall  off  the  track. 
Therefore,  the  increased  use  of  covered 
hoppers  will  force  many  country  eleva- 
tors out  of  business. 

The  benefits  of  using  covered  hoppei's 
come  from  several  sources.  The  largest 
of  these  is  that  a  railroad's  cost  of  mov- 
ing a  car  does  not  vai-y  directly  with  the 
.size  or  weight  of  the  car. 

On  a  bushel  basis,  railroads  have  re- 
flected their  economies  from  hopper  cars 
into  their  freight  rates  for  grain.  These 
rates  declined  substantially  between  1958 
and  1966. 

In  addition  to  reduced  transportation 
charges,  covered  hopper  cars  offer  other 
benefits.  They  can  be  unloaded  by  grav- 
ity In  about  8  minutes,  and  because  they 
are  metal  and  liave  no  side  doors,  they 
require  no  coopering  or  grain  doors  and 
are  much  less  likely  to  become  insect 
infected. 

But  I  suspect  that  the  covered  hopper 
is  playing  a  role  In  a  problem  that  ap- 
pears to  be  gaining  significance  in  com 
marketing. 

Harvesting  of  corn  with  modem  ma- 
chinery that  both  picks  and  shells  com 
results  in  high  moisture  content  at  har- 
vest. Improperly  dried,  high  moisture 
corn  offers  a  favorable  medium  for  afla- 
OoTerument,    toxin  molds  and  other  microorganisms. 
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These  microorganisms  flourish  in  dark, 
moist,  warm  places.  The  covered  hopper 
car  is  essentially  a  closed  metal  box,  and 
moving  between  the  Corn  Belt  and  New 
Orleans  Its  Interior  is  about  as  dark, 
moist,  and  warm  as  any  self-respecting 
mold  would  want. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  suspect  that  the 
covered  hopper  is  a  fine  place  to  bring 
about  aflatoxin  contamination  of  corn. 

In  faii-ness  to  the  hopper  car,  much 
less  grain  will  remain  in  the  car  after  un- 
loading than  often  remains  in  a  boxcar, 
and  the  hopper  is  less  likely  to  arrive  at 
a  country  elevator  with  broken  grain 
doors  or  used  lumber  and  other  trash  in- 
side. At  the  same  time,  I  suspect  that  the 
interior  of  the  hopper  is  seldom  Inspect- 
ed, while  the  boxcar  is  always  inspected 
prior  to  loading. 

We  have  found  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  cars  are  misrouted.  This  situation 
fails  to  give  the  shipper  whose  car  is  mis- 
x-outed  the  service  he  needs,  and  it  de- 
prives another  shipper  the  use  of  the 
misrouted  car.  These  misrouting  errors 
cost  the  railroads  between  $15  to  20  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Fortunately,  due  to  the  pioneering 
efforts  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  all  of 
the  Nation's  railroads  arc  now  installing 
an  automatic  car  identification  system 
which  will  do  a  much  better  job  of  keep- 
ing track  of  cars. 

Another  delay  problem  results  because 
the  grain  hauling  system  operates  much 
like  an  urban  transit  system  during  rush 
hour.  Much  of  the  product  is  shipped  at 
only  one  time  of  the  year.  This  puts  pres- 
sure on  the  railroads  to  deliver  cars  to 
many  points  simultaneously,  and  it  backs 
up  grain  at  country  elevators,  necessitat- 
ing the  storage  of  grain  on  the  streets  of 
small  farm  tov»ns. 

The  increasing  number  of  hopper  cars 
and  the  increased  storage  capacity  on  the 
farm  and  at  terminal  points  seem  to  have 
alleviated  this  traffic  problem  somewhat. 

However,  the  trafl3c  generated  by  the 
1973  Russian  grain  deal  was  enormous, 
with  grain  backed  up  out  In  the  coim- 
try  as  well  as  waiting  on  sidings  at  the 
Port  of  Houston. 

Grain  was  often  shipped  at  that  time 
in  open  top  hopper  cars  covered  with 
plastic  sheets.  TTie  i-alns  came  and  men 
at  the  terminals  had  to  climb  Into  the 
cars  and  shovel  the  grain  out  by  hand. 
All  during  this  period,  heat  was  build- 
ing up  in  the  grain  at  points  where  it 
could  not  be  rotated  causing  product 
quality  loss. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  supposed  to  regulate  car  supplies  dur- 
ing these  critical  trafBc  periods.  How- 
ever, the  ICC  turned  this  job  over  to  the 
railroads  themselves.  This  caused  a  num- 
ber of  problems  as  conflicts  developed  be- 
tween some  of  the  railroads  and  certain 
of  the  port  elevator  operators.  These 
conflicts  resulted  in  serious  delays. 

New  Orleans  and  Houston  are  the 
largest  grain  shipping  ports.  Some  of  the 
facilities  at  New  Orleans  are  being  re- 
built for  greater  capacity  and  efiSclency. 
However,  the  two  railroad  yards  at  Hous- 
ton are  in  terrible  physical  condition, 
and  are  not  adequate  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness at  the  port. 

Now  that  the  pressure  from  the  Bus- 
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sian  sale  is  over,  the  grain  companies 
have  been  taking  It  on  the  chin  from 
some  of  the  railroads. 

During  the  late  sixties  and  the  early 
part  of  this  decade,  the  grain  companies 
were  encouraged  to  buy  their  own  cars 
or  lease  them  on  long-term  contracts. 

Now  that  the  rail  system  is  more  able 
to  handle  harvest-time  shipments,  rail- 
road.s  are  refusing  in  some  instance.^  to 
haul  cars  other  than  tlieir  own.  This 
leaves  the  grain  companies  with  large 
investments  which  cannot  be  paid  off  by 
keeping  the  cars  on  the  move. 

Because  of  the  growing  number  of  rail 
abandonments,  particularly  in  the  Mid- 
west, the  large  grain  companies  are  put- 
ting more  and  more  of  their  elevators  on 
raih-oad  '^-'n  lines  or  where  there  will 
be  moi'e  than  one  transportation  option 
open  to  them. 

The  small,  farmer-owned  elevators  by 
and  large  do  not  have  this  capability,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives to  get  the  small  elevators  to 
pool  their  resources  to  build  jointly  op- 
erated terminal  elevator.-;,  this  will  not 
happen  fast  enough  to  .save  many  of  the 
.small  elevators. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  all  of  th3  improvements  in  the  tech- 
nology of  grain  handling  seem  to  favor 
big  basiness  operations. 

Furthermore,  the  piesent  maiketing 
system  fails  to  provide  adequate  incen- 
tives for  reducing  physical  damage  to 
grain.  Great  variation,  for  instance,  can 
occur  in  the  degree  to  which  No.  2  yellow- 
corn  is  susceptible  to  breakage  end  mold- 
ing without  an  accompanying  variation 
in  price. 

Inadequate  grading  technology  is  one 
reason  for  the  lack  of  correlation  between 
quality  and  price. 

Fluctuations  in  quality  that  can  occur 
from  one  supplier  to  another  reduce  to 
both  handlers  and  users  the  value  of  ex- 
tra quality.  The  full  value  of  reduced 
pliysical  damage,  including  reduced 
breakage,  can  be  realized  only  if  the  han- 
dler and  the  user  have  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  a  consistent  quality,  enabling  them 
to  adapt  their  handling  and  processing  to 
the  higher  quality.  Shipments  of  gi-ain 
wliose  identity  is  preserved  assures  the 
quahty  of  individual  lots,  but  they  can- 
not prevent  the  fluctuation  in  quality 
that  can  occur  from  one  supplier  to  an- 
other. 

Users  of  corn  far  from  the  Midwest 
sources  of  supply  cannot  afford  to  be  tied 
to  a  single  som'ce  of  supply.  If  a  .single 
supplier  in  the  United  States  could  guar- 
antee a  supply  of  No.  2  yellow  corn  of 
seed  quality  at  no  increase  in  price,  that 
advantage  would  probably  not  outweigh 
the  advantages  to  a  foreign  importer 
seeking  alternative  sources  of  supply. 

Improved  quality  could  be  of  especially 
great  value  for  export  corn.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  because  of  the  large  number 
of  sellei-s  that  any  extra  quality  of  corn 
supplied  by  a  few  individual  U.S.  sup- 
pliers is  of  httle  value  to  foreign  users. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  an  ap- 
proach to  grading  which  v/ould  make 
prices  respond  more  to  higher  levels  of 
Quality.  Because  fluctuations  in  quality 
that  can  occur  from  one  supplier  to  an- 
other reduce  to  users  the  value  of  extra 


quality,  and  because  users  of  com  re- 
mote from  sovucas  of  supply  carmot  af- 
ford to  be  tied  to  a  single  source,  the 
quahty  of  all  U.S.  open-market  grain 
must  be  improved  before  the  extra  qual- 
ity of  any  part  of  it  will  have  its  maxi- 
mum value. 

Research  and  education  on  the  reasons 
for  the  disparity  between  quality  and 
pricp  might  provide  the  necessary  stimu- 
lation for  the  improvement  of  quality. 

Appropriate  grain  standards  are  criti- 
cal for  orderly  and  efficient  marketing. 
They  are  even  more  important  to  the 
export  trade  because  the  opportunity 
for  examination  of  the  product  is  lim- 
it»d  and  there  are  high  transportation 
co.st5  involved. 

While  U.S.  standards  are  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  world's  grain  trade,  inap- 
propriate specificatif.i  in  grading  leaves 
the  U.S.  grain  trade  /ulnerable  to  other 
su!-^pliers  in  a  buyers  market.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  United  States  plays  the  role  of 
residual  supplier  for  the  more  competi- 
tive pioducts  like  wheat  and  corn. 

The  current  grain  standards  have 
chrn<,'ed  only  moderately  since  their 
original  implementation  many  years  ago. 
Tlie  lack  of  change  has  been  cited  as  an 
indication  that  tlie  standards  are  ade- 
quate. 

But.  the  acceptance  of  tlie  standards 
might  simply  be  because  they  are  based 
on  the  same  factors  that  grain  mer- 
diant.s  have  always  used. 

A  number  of  recent  developments  sug- 
ge.st  that  tlie  standards  are  not  ade- 
quate— that  they  might  be  penalizing 
farmei-.i  and  retarding  market  develop- 
ment: 

First.  Compo.sition  of  grain  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  current  standards  do 
not  reflect  variance  in  pi-otein,  oil,  or 
starch  content; 

Second.  Milling  and  use  characteris- 
tics vary  considerably  for  grains,  but 
these  differences  are  not  considered; 

Third.  Because  of  the  lack  of  consid- 
eration of  composition  in  grading,  high 
lysine  corn,  high  oil  yielding,  and  less 
brittle  corn  varieties  have  not  received 
much  attention  from  farmers  because 
they  get  no  premium  for  growing  them; 

Fourth.  Adequate  standards  and  ap- 
propriate pricing  differentials  are  criti- 
cal to  the  question  of  grain  quality.  This 
is  because  a  large  share  of  quality  de- 
terioration in  handling  is  subject  to  hu- 
man control,  but  it  also  re.sults  in  in- 
creased costs;  and 

Fiftli.  Current  sampling  techniques 
are  geneially  not  adequate,  and  extreme 
variances  are  often  noted  between  total 
lots  and  samples. 

Certainly  there  would  be  co.sts  a.sso- 
ciated  with  more  comprehensive  stand- 
ards, but  this  could  be  a  transfer  of  costs. 
Currently,  processors  and  users  of  grain 
provide  this  service  at  high  cost,  espe- 
cially since  the  products  they  receive  are 
not  always  what  they  desu-e. 

If  insurance  of  delivery  of  specified 
products  could  be  achieved,  premiums 
could  be  expected.  At  least  a  share  of 
these  premiums  would  accrue  to  farmers 
to  insure  production  of  premium  grades 
of  grain. 

With  incentives  for  quahty,  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  foresee  a  time  when  high  pre- 


mium grains  are  shipped  in  containers  to 
avoid  handling  damage  and  insure  high 
quality  from  farm  to  consumer. 

In  addition  to  quality  problems  as  the 
result  of  harvesting,  handling  and  trans- 
porting agricultural  products,  the  issue 
of  contaminaticn  is  emerging  as  an  area 
that  must  be  of  substantial  concern  to 
our  agricultural  sector.  One  of  the  most 
recent  episodes  of  contamination  oc- 
curred in  1973  in  Michigan.  The  effects 
of  a  chemical  fire  retardant  being  mixed 
into  livestock  feed  are  still  appearing. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  recounts  the  epLsode  in  detail  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  tiie  WaU  Street  Journal.  .July  1,  19751 

Michigan  Farmers  Continue  To  Complmn 

Apoi  T  Health  Hazard  From  1973  AcciDfNT 

(By  John  R.  EmlshwiUer) 

SiANwooD.  Mich. — It  wa.s  a  nightmare  t'lr 
farmers.  An  ob-scure  industrial  chemical  had 
accidentally  been  mixed  into  animal  feed 
and  had  gone  undetected  for  more  than  a 
year.  Some  animals  were  dying.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  and  1.5 
million  chickens  were  quarantined,  with  aU 
of  these  ultimately  to  be  destroyed. 

Meantime,  unknown  quantities  of  meat, 
milk  and  eggs  from  the  contaminated  ani- 
mals had  found  their  way  onto  Midwestern 
dinner  tables.  When  news  of  the  problem  got 
out.  consumers  anxlou.sly  awaited  word  on 
the  health  consequences  for  humans.  Btit 
then  the  tension  eased  last  year  because  no 
111  effects  were  found. 

So.  the  nightmare— one  of  the  worst  cases 
of  contamination  in  U.S.  farm  history — 
seemed  to  Yte  over. 

But  for  people  like  Ronald  Creij^hton  the 
episode  is  neither  i;one  nor  forgotten.  Some 
cattle  and  chickens  on  Mr.  Crelghton's  40- 
acre  farm  here  were  wiped  out  by  the  con- 
tamination problem,  but  that's  the  least  of 
his  worries.  Lately,  the  29 -year-old  farmer 
has  been  beset  wtth  fatigue,  severe  and  nag- 
ging Joint  aches  and  a  painfully  swollen 
knee  that  have  made  his  farm  chores  dif- 
ficult and  forced  him  to  abandon  a  job  with 
a  county  road  commission. 

"Sometimes  It  takes  me  an  hour  Just  to 
get  up  and  get  going  In  the  morning,"  he 
says.  And  recently  his  doctor  gave  him  more 
bad  news — tests  indicate  his  liver  may  oe 
damaged. 

F.FFKCT   OK  FARM  FAMILIES 

Nobody  is  sure  just  what  is  causlny  Mr. 
Creighton's  ailments  or  similar  complaintn 
by  some  other  Michigan  farmer."?.  But  one 
theory  !.<?  that  while  the  general  public  may 
have  escaped  any  ill  effects  from  the  con- 
tamination, those  who  relied  most  heavily 
on  the  afflicted  animals  for  food — the  farm- 
ers aiul  ilieir  families — may  noi  ha'^e  been  so 
lucky. 

That  theory  has  caused  a  smoldering  con- 
troversy between  fanners  and  health  officials 
that  has  raised  new  questions  not  only  about 
the  bizarre  accident  here  but  also  about  how 
any  such  cases  might  be  dealt  with  else- 
where in  the  future. 

The  trouble  began  here  In  1973,  when  a 
major  chemical  concern.  Michigan  Chemical 
Co.,  accidentally  supplied  a  large  batch  of 
a  commercial  flre  retardant.  polybrominated 
biphenyl,  or  PBB,  to  Farm  Bureau  Services, 
a  farmers'  cooperative.  Instead  of  a  feed  sup- 
plement that  had  been  specified.  The  PBB 
was  mixed  Into  feed  that  then  went  to  sev- 
eral htindred  Michigan  farms.  The  accident 
wasn't  pinpointed  until  a  year  later,  after 
It  became  clear  something  was  making  a 
large  number  of  animals  ill. 
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As  soon  as  the  coutaminatlop 
was    found,    state    health 
quickly  to  quarantine  and  des 
est    animals.  They   also   set 
PBB  content  In  food  products 
nre   so  low  as   to  eliminate 
marginally  affected  animals  sti^ 
kec.  And  they  successfully 
that  food  previously  consumed 
fllcted  animals  didn't  pose  any 
tUreat,   because   the   amount 
typical    consumer    would    bav( 
only  a  tiny  part  of  his  overall 

But  Mr.  Crelghton  and  some 
typical  In  this  case.  In  the  y 
contamination  was  discovered. 
Michigan  farm  dwellers  ate  a 
dally  diet  of  products  from  thei  • 
livestock.  Sonje   farmers, 
pendent  researchers  now  fear 
for  this  group  may  be  PBB- 
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So    far,    the    suspicion    Is 
Michigan  Department  of  Publfc 
repeatedly  stated  it  hasn't  beei  i 
any    conclusive    evidence    of 
nesses   caiised   by   the   PBB 
cently    published    a    lone-awalied 
study  of  several  hundred  farmprs 
eluded  "no  disease  or  symptom 
oonaistently"  couid  be  Isolated. 

But  a  number  of  farmers 
vinced.    For    example.    50-year 
Rehkop',  a  Big   Rapids,   Mich, 
he  has  suffered  from  headach 
swollen  finger  Joints.  And  he 
which  he  says  has  been  found 
through     blood     tests 
Warner,  a  Charlevoix.  Mich 
his  herd  last  year  to  the  chemical 
worries  that  PBB  may  have 
his  health  problems. 

Such    health    problems    are 
among  farmers   who   lost   aniiAals 
But  some  observers  agree  that  tpere 
at  least  a  curious  pattern  In 
example.   Dr.   David   Salvatl,   a| 
physician,  says  that  besides 
he  has  32  other  patients  from 
PBB-talnted  food  was  consumed 
traces    of    liver    damage.    And 
Meester.  a  Grtmd  Rapids  cllnlca 
adds  that  signs  of  liver  damage 
up  In  "some"  of  the  20  PPB  reljitcd 
he  has  tested.  Both  physicians 
judgments,  but  Dr.  Meester 
logical     suspicion     that     w 
study." 

Some  research  studies  on 
have  also  raised  questions.  One 
and  Drug  Administration  ex 
cated  PBB  could  cause  such 
tarded  growth  and  enlarged  llvets 
animals.  An  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
searcher  says  signs  of  a  high 
rate  turned  up  In  the  offspri 
fed  large  doses  of  PBB.  But  In 
scientists    caution    that    such 
conclusive  and  aren't  neces.sarjly 
ful   for    humans. 

LACK    OF    INFORMATTok 

Because  PBB  was  never  lutmded  to  be 
used  In  connection  with  food  pi  oducts,  little 
was  known  about  Its  health  effi  cts. 

Dr.  John  Isblster,  chief  of  the  state  health 
departments  bureau  of  commTinlty  health. 
Insists  that  his  agency  has  leen  "doing 
everything  within  our  capibllltles  to 
Identify  a  health  problem"  from  PBB.  But 
"we  haven't  found  any  patterrjs  of  lilnesa" 
£0  far,  he  says. 

He  suggests  that  some  comfclalnts  that, 
patients  ascribe  to  PBB  may  hive  different 
sources.  For  example,  one  case  of  hair  loss 
was  traced  to  a  rlngwom  f uni  jus,  whereas 
the  victim  suspected  PBB.  HeUth  officials 
add  that  the  entire  PBB  debase,  with  Its 
huge  economic  losses  are  mflny  farmers, 
has  put  great  nervous  and  emotional  strain 
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on  many  victims,  which  could  indirectly 
account  for  some  illnesses. 

Still,  some  farmers  argue  that  health  of- 
ficials have  t>een  too  slow  to  aid  them,  and 
a  few  darkly  suggest  that  because  they  are 
only  a  small  group,  they  are  being  overlooked 
by  an  indifferent  state  and  federal  health 
bureaucracy. 

"They're  trying  to  sweep  us  under  a  rug." 
contends  Mr.  Rehkopf.  the  Big  Rapids 
farmer.  And  Mr.  Warner  of  Charlevoix 
charges  health  officials  with  "Just  breezing 
over  things  because  If  they  said  something 
bad,  It  might  hurt  sales"  of  the  state's  farm 
products. 

Dr.  Isblster  and  other  health  oiBcials 
bristle  at  such  accusations.  The  state's  first 
report  on  the  possible  effect  of  PBB  on  farm 
families,  took  10  months  to  complete,  but 
"this  is  very  deliberate  work  and  it  has  to 
be  accurate  and  meaulugful."  Dr.  Isblster 
says.  He  adds  that  by  early  tliis  year  he  had 
a!»igned  12  to  15  .staff  members  to  the  proj- 
ect to  help  speed  it  to  conclusion,  roughly 
double  the  number  working  on  It  Initially. 

I.ONC-TEBM    STtTDY    BEGINS 

Dr.  Isblster  recently  took  a  public  tour  at 
some  rural  communities  in  the  state  to  an- 
swer questions  from  curious  or  nervous 
f.ariners.  His  department,  with  the  help  of 
the  fedeittl  government,  has  also  set  up  plans 
for  a  long-term  study  of  PBB's  health  effects 
on  about  6,000  farmers  here.  The  broad  study 
could  take  up  to  15  years  to  complete  and 
may  ultimately  yield  more  definitive  an- 
swers about  the  chemical's  effects.  But  so 
far  the  health  department  is  still  trying  to 
wring  8225,000  In  flrst-yenr  costs  from 
governmental  budgets. 

The  lack  of  any  standby  system  for  han- 
dling such  man-caused  accidents  particu- 
larly troubles  some  people,  including  Michi- 
gan farmer  Frederick  Halbert,  who  led  the 
Investigation  that  helped  Identify  the  PBB  In 
the  animal  feed  In  the  first  place.  The  young 
chemlcal-engineer-turned-farmer  spent 

thou.«ands  of  dollars  of  his  own  money  on 
research  and  telephone  calls  prodding  gov- 
ernment agricultural  and  health  establish- 
ments to  action  on  the  farmers'  complaints 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

"The  bureaucracies  still  seem  to  have  very 
little  Internal  energy"  for  such  problems,  he 
says,  perhaps  because  only  a  few  thousand 
people  seem  to  be  directly  affected.  But  he 
sees  this  state's  PBB  accident  as  just  one  of 
a  new  kind  of  potential  hazard  from  the 
proliferation  of  exotic  man-made  chemicals, 
and  he  believes  that  Information  developed 
here  could  provide  clues  for  dealing  with 
any  future  contaminations. 

Some  officials  agree  that  there  may  be  a 
lesson  In  the  controversy  here.  An  aide  to 
Michigan  Sen.  Philip  Hart,  for  example,  sug- 
gests that  tighter  food  controls  and  a  plan 
for  compensating  victims  of  such  accidents 
may  be  needed.  He  says  he  fruitlessly 
searched  federal  health  programs  for  possi- 
ble help  for  Michigan  fasmers.  "I  can  see 
why  they're  upset.  We  have  plans  for  balling 
out  everything  tinder  the  sun  from  Lockheed 
to  the  Penn  Central,"  he  says,  but  nothing 
to  deal  with  an  accident  such  as  occurred 
here. 

Meantime,  the  effects  of  the  PBB  issue 
continue  to  ripple.  Farm  Bureau  Services, 
the  cooperative  that  supplied  the  feed  to  the 
farmers,  has  settled  about  300  damage  claims 
from  farmers  for  about  $22  million,  and 
another  300  claims  are  outstanding.  The 
cooperative,  In  turn,  has  a  $200  million  suit 
pending  against  its  supplier,  Michigan 
Chemical. 

Officials  are  still  debating  whether  the 
allowable  PBB-content  standard  for  food 
products  In  the  state  should  be  lowered  fur- 
ther. On©  agriculture  expert  estimates  that 
a  lower  standard  would  mean  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  another  20,000  head  of  cattle 
on  top  of  the  23,000  alreiMly  taken  off  the 
market. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  To  sum  up,  the 

quality  of  the  products  produced  on 
American  farms  can  be  controlled  at  the 
farm  level  with  proper  premium  incen- 
tives to  producers.  Their  continued 
quality  depends  greatly  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  grades  and  standards,  and 
on  the  condition  of  the  U.S.  transporta- 
tion system,  physical  damage  in  han- 
dling, mold  infestation,  insect  and  rodent 
infestations,  and  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign material. 

All  of  these  things  go  far  beyond  the 
current  scandal  involving  improper  in- 
spections at  port  terminals.  But  many  of 
these  problems  serve  to  focus  on  the 
importance  of  these  inspections  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  American  farm 
produ?t.3  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Humphrey, 
Dole,  and  Talmadge  have  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  88  which  would 
deal  in  detail  with  the  recently  revealed 
grain  inspection  and  grading  scandal  at 
our  gulf  ports.  This  resolution  will  aid  in 
restoring  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
q-aality  of  American  grains. 

I  intend  to  offer  two  amendments  in 
c  Dmmittee  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  our  agricultural  sector.  I 
will  propose  tliat  language  be  included 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88  which 
would  require  the  USDA  to  undertake  a 
1-year  study  regarding  contamination, 
transportation,  and  handling  of  agricul- 
tural products.  At  its  conclusion,  the 
findings  of  this  study  will  be  reported  to 
Congress  including  recommendations  on 
methods  to  maintain  or  increase  agri- 
cultural product  quality. 

I  intend  to  further  propose  a  commit- 
tee amendment  which  will  require  the 
USDA  to  initiate  a  study  and  report  its 
findings  to  Congress  regarding  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  currenit  grain  stand- 
ards for  marketing  in  the  1970's. 

Grain  standards  are  critical  for  order- 
ly marketing.  In  the  case  of  export;  con- 
sistent, reliable,  and  definitive  standards 
are  even  more  important  because  the 
opportunity  for  personal  examination  is 
limited  and  high  costs  are  involved  in 
grain  movement.  In  addition,  \J£. 
grain  standards  become  the  de  facto 
world  standards  because  of  U.S.  trade 
dominance. 

The  continued  and  improved  integrity 
and  quality  of  our  agricultural  products 
is  essential  to  the  income  of  the  farmer 
and  essential  as  a  $12  billion  positive 
factor  in  our  balance  of  trade.  It  Is  also 
important  because  insuring  quality  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Many  of  the  imder- 
developed  nations  who  receive  our  farm 
products  have  no  other  means  to  judge 
the  quality  of  what  they  are  receiving 
other  than  the  word  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

We  must  keep  our  word,  and  we  must 
maintain  our  reputation  tis  the  greatest 
agincultural  nation  on  Earth. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 
BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  part  of 
the  ongoing  debate  over  national  eco- 
nomic planning,  as  embodied  in  the  leg- 
islation Senator  Humphrzy  and  I  have 
Introduced,  the  Balanced  Growth  and 
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Economic  Plamiing  Act  of  1975, 1  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  on  the  subject  by  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  which  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today.  I  would  also 
ask  that  the  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  reply  to  my  arti- 
cle on  economic  planning  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  four  letters  that  the 
Joui-nal  has  published  all  oppose  the  bill, 
but  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  have  en- 
couraged a  debate  on  the  subject  as  we 
ought  to  do — and  this  means  the  pres- 
entation of  both  sides  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  also  to  include 
an  inteiTiew  that  appeared  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  with  members  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  faculty.  The  reply  of 
Prof.  George  C.  Lodge  was  a  superb  and 
compact  overview  of  the  profound  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  taking  place 
in  this  counti-y. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  and  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IFroai  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  30,  1975) 

Laissez-Faire,  Planninc;  and  Re.ai.itv 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

In  recent  weeks  the  main  lines  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  thinking  about  the  economy 
have  emerged  with  commendable  clarity.  In 
the  name  of  "maximum  freedom  for  private 
enterprise,"  he  Is  proclaiming  a  crusade 
a«:alnst  the  awful  state  of  "regulatory  bond- 
age" in  which,  as  he  sees  It,  the  American 
government  Is  holding  the  oppressed  and 
helpless  American  businessman.  "I  hear  your 
cries  of  anguish  and  desperation,"  he  told 
one  audience  of  capitalists,  as  If  they  were 
inmates  of  a  Soviet  forced  labor  camp.  "I  will 
not  let  you  suffocate."  If  only  he  had  shown 
comparable  sympathy   for   Solzheultsyn ! 

Inveighing  against  "the  mistaken,  stupid 
Idea  that  regulation  protects  people,"  the 
President  argues  that  the  public  interest  can 
be  served  best  "through  the  market  place" 
and  proposes  de-regulatlon  as  a  primary  goal 
of  national  policy.  As  for  inflati  :>n,  his  so  u- 
tlon  for  that,  he  recently  ackrowledged.  Is 
mass  imemployment.  "As  you  bring  df-wn 
the  Inflation,"  he  has  said,  "We  [an  Inter-jst- 
Ing  pronoun]  mny  have  to  suffer  for  a  short 
period  of  time  higher  unemployment  than 
we  like."  He  has  called  for  the  partial  dena- 
tionalization of  atomic  energy,  with  the  fu- 
ture prod\ictlon  of  enriched  uranium  turned 
over  to  private  ownership  (apparently  under 
terms  that  guarantee  profits  to  the  private 
owners) .  The  "critical  choice"  In  the  months 
ahead,  he  tells  us,  Is  between  a  "free"  econ- 
omy and  "an  economy  whose  vital  decisions 
are  made  by  politicians  while  the  private 
sector  dries  up  and  shrivels  away." 

A  certain  amount  of  this  may  be  discounted 
as  the  pre-campalgn  oratory  or  a  man  who 
has  a  natural  concern  about  heading  off  Ron- 
ald Reagan.  But  enough  of  it  corresponds  to 
what  we  know  about  Gerald  PVsrd  as  a  Con- 
gressman to  suggest  that  he  probably  is,  on 
this  range  of  questions,  personally  the  most 
conservative  President  since  Herl)ert  Hoover. 
One  doubts  whether  Eisenhower  or  even 
NUou  had  Mr.  Ford's  gallant  confidence  that 
the  unregulated  market  place  Is  a  sure  guar- 
antee of  full  employment,  stable  prices,  de- 
cent wages  and  working  conditions,  protec- 
tion for  the  consumer  and  truth  in  the  se- 
curities markets.  One  must  call  this  cbtafl- 
dence  gallant  becavise  It  runs  squarely 
against  the  evidence  of  history.  It  was,  of 
course,  the  sad  but  IndispuUble  fact  that 
the  unregulated  market  place  achieved  none 
of  these  things  which  got  the  national  gov- 
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enunent  into  the  business  of  regulation  lu 
the  first  place. 

MARKET  PLACE   FAILXTKES 

And  It  Is  also  the  fact  that  the  unregulated 
market  place  Is  patently  unable  to  deal  with 
urgent  problems  in  our  day.  It  has  manifestly 
failed,  for  example,  to  control  inflation  while 
avoiding  mass  unemployment.  Frledrlch  von 
Hayek,  the  high  priest  of  lalssez  faire,  ad- 
mitted the  other  day  that,  under  his  creed, 
"We  cannot  avoid  substantial  long-term  un- 
employment." Ford's  own  economists  expect 
high  unemployment  tiU  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade Nor  can  the  unregulated  market  pl.<ice 
contain  the  administrative  power  over  prices 
expned  by  concentrated  Industries.  Nor  can 
"Vie  vinregulated  market  place  cope  with  prob- 
lems like  oil  tbaL  are  essentially  political 
rather  than  economic  in  character.  Nor  can 
the  r.nregulated  market  place  bring  about 
the  reconstruction  and  expansion  of  our 
mn.'!«i  transit  sy.«!tem  which  would  be  both 
helpful  in  re-employment  and  essential  In 
the  conservation  of  energy.  Nor  can  the  un- 
regulated market  place  meet  the  nations 
needs  for  heaUh  care,  education,  housing, 
welfare,  solvent  cities  and  environmental 
protection. 

It  Is  the  obvious  impotence  of  the  unregu- 
lated market  place  in  face  of  the  hard 
problems  of  our  time  which  has  led  some 
members  of  Congress — notably  Senators 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Jacob  Javlto — to  In- 
troduce the  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Planning  Act  of  1975.  This  bill  sprlni^s  in 
part  from  a  group  called  the  Initiative  Com- 
mittee for  National  Economic  Planning:  and 
I  must  declare  my  own  interest,  for  I  was 
among  those  who  signed  that  committee's 
statement.  More  formidable  signers  Include 
economists  like  J.  K.  Oalbraith,  Wasslly  Leon- 
tlef  and  Roljert  R.  Nathan,  labor  leaders  like 
Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  UAW,  Arnold  Miller 
of  the  Mine  Workers  and  Jerry  Wurf  of  the 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employes  and,  it  should  be  noted,  business 
leaders  like  Robert  McNamara,  Stanley  Mar- 
cus, Philip  Klutznlck,  Robert  Roosa  of  Brown 
Brothers  Harrlman,  William  F.  May  of  Amer- 
ican Can,  W.  Michael  Blumentbal  of  Bendis, 
J.  Irwin  Miller  of  Cummins  Engine,  Arjay 
MUler  of  the  Stanford  Business  School  and 
Alfred  C.  Neal  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

The  Humphrey-Javlts  bill  would  be  re- 
garded as  innocuous  In  any  other  highly  in- 
dustrialized country.  It  would  create  an 
Economic  Planning  Board  In  the  Executive 
Branch,  establish  procedures  for  Industry 
and  labor  participation  .In  the  setting  of 
economic  targets  and  provide  for  congres- 
sional approval  or  disapproval  of  all  plans 
developed  by  the  board.  The  essence  of  the 
planning  would  be  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion, the  estimation  of  national  resources 
and  requirements  and  the  coordination  of 
national  policies.  There  would  be  no  en- 
forcement authority,  no  interference  with 
the  making  of  private  decisions,  no  revi- 
sion of  the  pattern  of  ownership,  no  action 
except  on  the  basis  of  legislation.  The  bill, 
in  short,  would  give  the  nation  the  analy- 
tical, though  not  the  enforcement,  ma- 
chinery to  do  for  itself  what  every  large 
corporation  does  every  day  in  the  way  of 
advance  planning. 

Our  radicals  are  naturally  suspicious  of 
all  this.  They  recall  that  the  idea  of  na- 
tional planning  received  its  first  powerful 
endorsement  In  this  country  before  World 
War  I  from  George  W.  Perkins  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company.  They  recall  the  sum- 
mons to  national  planning  duriug  the  depres- 
sion by  men  like  Gerard  Swope  of  General 
Electric  and  Heiu-y  I.  Harrlman  of  New  Elng- 
land  Power.  They  recall  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
writing  in  1936,  "An  organized  functioning 
society  requires  a  planned  economy.  .  .  . 
Planned  action  is  imperative,  or  else  capital- 
ism and  the  American  scheme  of  life  will  be 


In  serious  Jeopardy."  They  remember  how 
business  took  over  the  NRA  In  the  early 
New  Deal,  as  it  has  taken  over  nearly  all  the 
regulatory  agencies  that  cause  President 
Ford  such  distress. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  astonishing  tn 
note  the  hysteria  the  Humphrey-Javlts  bill 
has  provoked  In  fuudamentall!:t  business 
circles.  Walter  B.  Wrlston  of  Citicorp  has 
called  it  "a  program  designed  to  destroy  the 
free-market  system  and  with  It  our  rersonal 
liberty."  Wrlston  even  challenges  the  prop- 
osition that  "government  regulation  of 
goods  and  services  Is  a  legitimate  function 
of  government."  Tliomas  A.  Murphy  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  predicts  that  "inevitably  some- 
one— maybe  all  of  us — would  lose  some 
freedom."  This  overkill  Is,  I  say,  astonishing; 
except  for  those  venerable  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  same  hysteria  with  which  busines? 
leaders  in  other  days  fought  Social  Secu- 
rity, unemployment  compensation,  stock  ex- 
change regulation,  the  guarantee  of  bank  de- 
posits, food  stamps,  the  Employment  Act  oi 
194C — fought,  indeed,  all  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment Intervention  which,  by  saving  busl- 
iies-s  in  1975  from  a  ghastly  collapse  in  the 
style  of  1929-32,  permit  savants  like  Wrls- 
ton and  Murphy  to  run  on  so  about  the 
beauties  of  the  market  place.  If  those  ear- 
lier attacks  on  government  regulation  had 
surc-eeded.  one  shudders  to  think  what  repi 
trouble  tl-.e  nation  would  be  in  today. 

HL-STORY'S  SPECIAL  RELISH 

I  do  nut  believe  that  national  planning  Ik 
a  panacea.  The  left  wing  fear  that  business 
wUl  capture  the  planning  mechanisms  Is  not 
without  substance.  The  European  and  Jap- 
anese experience  in  national  planning  re- 
veals problems  as  well  as  achievements.  In 
addition,  the  faUure  of  economic  (and  all 
other  types  of)  foresight  is  a  salient  fact  of 
life.  History  outwits  us  aU,  and  does  so  all 
the  time,  and  seems  to  take  special  relish  In 
outwittlug  businessmen  and  economists. 

StUl,  when  laissez-faire  zealots  object  that 
planning  will  infallibly  get  us  into  a  mei>s, 
one  can  only  comment  that  it  Is  hard  to 
imagine  a  greater  mess  than  the  refusal  to 
plan  has  got  us  into  already:  the  worst  lu- 
ffatiou  iu  u.  generation,  the  highest  unem- 
ployment Ui  35  years,  the  worst  decline  iu 
real  ou'-put  iu  nearly  40  years,  the  wcrst  def- 
icit in  the  balance  of  payments  ever,  the 
worst  peacetime  budgetary  deficits  ever,  the 
worst  energy  shortages  ever,  the  worst  crises 
iu  municipal  finance  ever  Is  more  of  thlK 
the  glorious  future  that  Ford,  Wrlston, 
Murphy  and  the  rest  are  holding  out  to  the 
American  people? 

And  it  Is  sheer  irresponsibUty  to  denounce 
the  mild  Humphrey-Javlts  measure  as  con- 
templating, in  Wriston'b  phrase,  an  "econom- 
ic police  state."  It  was  the  same  sort  of  Irre- 
sponslbUlty  that  led  most  Americans  to  stop 
paying  any  attention  to  the  self-righteous 
and  self-serving  walls  of  bvislnesA  leaders  in 
the  1930s.  If  the  American  businessmen  want 
W.  H.  Whyte  to  write  a  sequel  to  his  sterling 
book  of  1952  "Is  Anybody  Listening?,"  Wrls- 
ton and  Murphy  are  pointing  out  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  should  go.  It  Is  almost  as 
irrespon.sible  for  an  American  President  to 
pretend  that  the  country  can  get  along  with- 
out government  regulation.  For  the  reality  is 
that  we  ■wUl  continue  to  have  government 
regulation— and  that  we  will  not  loKe  our 
freedom. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy's  question  of  40  years 
ago  Is  still  to  the  point:  "Should  we  try  to 
have  a  balance  between  regulation  and  in- 
dividualism, or  should  we  revert  to  an  un- 
controlled individualistic  scheme?"  The 
answer  ia  self-evident:  We  must  strive  for  a 
better  balance — a  balance  that  will  enable  us 
to  meet  some  of  the  problems  the  unregu- 
lated mai^et  place  can  never  meet — and  stop 
confusing  our  minds  and  dissipating  our  en- 
ergies by  trying  to  transform  manageable 
differences  over  degree  Into  a  religious  war. 
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ON1.T  TOO  OBYZOV  1 

Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journc  I 


laws, 


The  statist  Implications  of 
July  8   article  on   "The  Nee<l 
>'Iannlng"  are  only  too 
for  state  intervention  in   the 
"iioclal  ends."  But  are  the 
actually  his  concern? 

Senator    Javlts    opposes 
imuimum  wage  laws  so  that 
unskilled   workers    (can]    get 
employment  .  .  .  for  decent 
is  minimum  wage  laws  which 
of  unemployment  among  thes< 
they  raise  wages  above  the  m 

Senator  Javits  complains 
subsist   on   Inadequate   diets, 
true  for  some  of  them,  but  the 
ernment  initiated  inflationary 
force  up  prices  and  thus  pen; 
fixed  incomes. 

The  Senator  argiies  that 
system  produces  Illiterates.  Th 
reason  is  that  the  public 
a  coercive  monopoly  over  educilt 
competition   (which  could  lov 
increase  quality)  is  prohibited 
If  the  Senator  Is  genuinely 
tlie  good  of  society,  why  doesn 
repeal  of  the  minimum  wage 
nation  of  deficit  spending  and 
education? 

Senator  Javlts  wants  peopl 
their    choices    through    other 
their  wallets.'"  Does  this  mean 
that  if  people  want  cheaper 
the  free  market  offers  then 
given  government  grants  to 
then  the  real  meaning  of  Mr 
ment  is:   people  should  be 
tlieir  choices  through  other 
(i.e.,  through  forcible  taxatior^) 

Senator  Javits  claims  that 
nomic  planning  is  no  dlfferen  ; 
than  corporate  planning.  There 
ence:    corporate  planning  is 
principle  of  trade  (e.g.,  plannin 
ments  to  make  based  on 
Government     planning 
(forcing  corporations  to 
government  wants  regardless  o 
dltlons) .  The  result  of  the  latt^ 
evltably    waste,    arbitrariness 
struction  of  individual  rights 

My  question  is :  if  Senator 
cemed  with  social  ends,  why 
vocate  policies  which  contradic ; 
Edwi:«  a. 
Professor  of  Business  and 
University  of  Maryland. 
Md. 
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BAD  KEWS 


Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journa  '■: 


Senatpr  Hubert  H. 

This  bill 

i>fflce  of  Bal- 

Development.  In 

reint  roduction    of 

anot|ter  title  and 

and 

to  cover 


Hu  mphrey 


One  thing  you  can  say  for 
K.  Javits  is  that  he  never  devii^tes 
on-going    design    of   soclalizlni ', 
read  his  article  with  considerable 
It  is  awesome  to  say  the  least. 

On  February  25,  1974, 
Humphrey  Introduced  Bill  S.  3()50, 
was  designed  to  establish  an 
anced  National  Growth  and 
1975    we    now    witness   a 
this  bill  under,  perhaps, 
coeponsored    by    Senators 
Javits.  I  read  that  bill  from  cfrver 
and  it  scared  me  to  death 

The  entire  proposal  is  designed 
strait-Jacket  around  the  Unitep 
Ing  the  regional  system  which 
feet  in   the  United  States,  it 
county,  state  and  local   lines 
would  eliminate  freedom  of  cilice 
areas  of  our  normal,  day-to-da' 
a  bureaucrat's  dream  and  one 
read  the  bill  once  to  get  an 
number  of  new  offices,  agencies 
nel   that  would   be  required 
"economic  planning." 
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Management, 
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Senator  Jacob 

from  his 

America.   I 

concern : 


to  affix  a 
States.  Us- 
Is  now  in  ef- 
would   cross 
regtUarly.   It 
In  most 
living.  It  Is 
only  has  to 
I  of  the  vast 
and  person- 
direct  this 


In  Senator  Javits'  article,  he  mentions 
freedom  of  choice  and  relates  it  to  such  items 
as  hair  sprays  and  razor  blades.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  Social  Security  which  no  longer 
is  a  freedom  of  choice  because  of  govern- 
ment edict. 

The  only  reason  anybody  would  be  look- 
ing at  planning  for  government  is  because 
it  has  become  too  big.  which  Is  its  basic 
problem.  I  urge  everybody  to  read  this  bill 
thoroughly  to  get  a  long-range  view  of  just 
what  the  social  state  planners  have  in  minrt 
for  us. 

It  is  bad  news. 

Milton  Heath.  Jr. 
Sliirborii,  Manii. 

ENOUGH   GOVERNMENT 

Editor.  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

I  wish  to  expres-s  my  explicit  and  unre- 
served disapproval  of  the  Economic  Planning 
Bill  .sponsored  by  Senators  Javlts  and  Hum- 
phrey. After  reading  Mr.  Javits'  defense  of 
the  bill  I  am  certain  that  the  proposed  plan- 
ning board  is  only  one  more  attempt  by  well- 
niear.liig  (and  .some  not-so-well-meaning) 
legislators  to  deprive  us  of  our  personal  free- 
doms. Economic  freedom  is  u  precedent  con- 
dition for  enjoying  other  ri_chts.  Not  tliat 
civil  rights  subordinate,  but  rather  because 
the  economic  self-sufficiency  derived  from  a 
free  enterprise  economy  is  requisite  for  enjoy- 
ment of  such  rights.  It  is  aljsurd  to  believe 
that  civil  rights  can  subsist  in  a  planned 
economy  where  the  right  to  economic  self- 
determination  has  been  purloined. 

What  the  planners  really  want  is  to  sub- 
stitute their  Judgment  and  values  for  the 
people  of  America.  It  is  intellectual  elitism, 
the  basic  implicit  premise  of  socialism  and 
welfarism.  It  Is  the  continued  concentration 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  few  with  a 
promise  of  economic  prosperity  and  an  im- 
proved quality  of  life  for  the  many.  It  is  a 
base,  dishonest  and  immoral  demagoguery. 

I  do  not  want  more  government  interfer- 
ence in  my  business  or  my  personal  life.  I 
want  to  make  my  own  choices — and  In  doing 
so  my  own  errors.  I  want  the  satisfaction  of 
my  succes.ses  and  the  personnal  happiness 
which  can  only  be  found  in  an  America  where 
man.  as  an  individual,  can  fulfill  his  destiny. 

Paul  Adams 
Canoga  Park,  Calif. 

PRAT   TELI. 

Editor,    The    Wall    Street    Journal: 
Senator  Javlts  complains  that  the  source 

of  our  present  economic  difficulty  may  be  too 

g^eat  a  concern  with  efficiency  in  government. 

But  he  doesn't  say  where  that  efficiency  is 

lurking. 

Does  he  have  in  mind  the  Post  Office?  New 

York  City?  HEW?  Congress? 
I  say  the  Senator  has  a  sacred  duty  to  root 

out    the    governmental    efficiency    he    has 

spotted  and  expose  it  for  all  of  us  to  see. 
Frederick  T.  Van  Vef.n 

Concord,  Mass. 


[From  the  Satiurday  Review) 

Recovery  and  Beyond 

(An  SR-Harvard  Business  School 

Colloquium) 

^fr.  Lodge,  how  do  you  see  the  future 
role  of  business  in  our  society?  Will  capital- 
ism as  we  know  it  be  retained,  in  strength- 
ened form?  Or  will  we  see  fairly  major 
changes  in  the  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  busiriess? 

Professor  Lodge.  Well.  If  you'll  forgive  me. 
I  don't  think  I'll  use  the  word  capitalism. 
Nor  will  I  use  socialism  or  communism,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  any  of  these  terms  mean 
anything  anymore.  What  I  see  happening  is 
a  widespread  systemic  disintegration  within 
our  coimtry.  This  disintegration  has  been 
going  on  for  about  80  years  now.  Right  now, 
it's  a  very  extreme  and  dangerous  phase. 
Signs  of  decay  are  in  evidence  everywhere: 
tliere's  the  declining  motivation  in  the  work- 


place, the  lowering  of  productivity,  Increased 
labor  costs,  and  the  weakened  authority  of 
all  our  institutions  and  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  run  them. 

Another  sign  of  disintegration  is  our  in- 
abUlty  to  make  crucial  trade-offs  about  what 
the  community  needs,  for  ex.imple,  between 
clean  air,  pure  water,  energy,  the  economy 
Jobs.  Then  there  are  the  many  special-inter- 
est groups  that  heavily  influence  our  sort- 
ing out  of  these  trade-offs,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  milk  lobby.  The  upshot  is  an  increas- 
ing fragmentation  of  government  in  the  face 
of  our  need  for  increasing  concentration. 

Now.  let  me  start  off  by  making  some  pre- 
dictions, and  then  let  me  e.xplaln  why  i 
think  these  predictions  make  sense.  First, 
it  strikes  me  that  sooner  or  later,  in  one  way 
or  another,  we  are  going  to  have  significantly 
greater  and  more  comprehensive  government 
we  are  going  to  have  more  government 
planning.  The  question  Is  not  really  whether 
planning;  the  question  is.  Is  it  going  to  be 
effective  or  Ineffective? 

Secondly,  I  predict  that  there  will  be  more 
use  of  the  corporate  charter  and  of  proce- 
dures related  to  the  corpornte  charter.  In 
order  to  control  corporations  — that  is,  to 
harmoniise  them  with  the  nubile  Interest. 
Anti-liu.st  laws  that  simply  try  to  ensure 
competition  and  re^'ulatlon  will  "become  less 
Importimt.  I  see  the  corporate  charter  as 
being  an  Increasingly  Important  Instrument 
for  denning  the  purpose.^  and  functions  oi 
giant  corporalion.s — tlie  oil  companies,  for 
example. 

Thirdly,  Inside  the  corporation  tliere  will 
be  Increasing  structural  reorgamzation,  or 
else,  there  wUl  be  continued  deterioration. 
And  these  reorganizations  will  threaten  the 
old  idea  of  the  contract  and  the  old  idea  oi 
managerial  authority  based  on  property 
rights.  I  believe  more  and  more  employers 
and  employees  will  think  in  terms  of  a 
consensual,  rather  than  a  contractual,  proc- 
es-s.  I  would  predict  that.  Increasingly 
managerial  authority  will  not  derive 
from  some  mystical  body  of  shareholders 
operatiiog  through  some  board  of  directors  in 
a  very  obscure  process.  Rather,  managerial 
authority  wUl  derive  from  the  managed  (the 
alternate  source  being,  of  course,  govern- 
ment) . 

Now  then,  the  issues  that  all  this  rals«!s 
have  to  do  with  adaptation  and  timing- 
typical  issues  being  the  possibility  of  keeping 
democracy  afloat,  centralization  versus  elit- 
ism. These  are  the  kinds  of  Issues  that  I 
see. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  any  of  thevie 
problems,  I  think  one  has  to  ttUce  a  systemic, 
overall,  holistic  approach  to  the  malaise  that 
troubles  us.  And  for  that  purpose  I  have 
found  useful  the  notion  of  ideology.  Ideol- 
ogy is  a  complicated  term.  The  way  1  define 
it  is  this:  the  bridge  by  which  a  society 
gets  from  values,  essentially  non-controver- 
sial values  such  as  Justice  and  self-fulfillment 
and  survival,  to  the  real  world.  It  is  a  frame- 
work of  ideas  for  making  values  explicit  and 
defining  them.  It  is  both  dynamic  ant^ 
transient.  It  is  not  dogmatic.  It  is  that 
nucleus  of  ideas  by  which  institutions- 
business  institutions,  governments,  universi- 
ties, and  so  on — are  made  legitimate.  It  pro- 
vides the  rationale  and  Justification  for  these 
institutions — for  their  power,  their  Influence, 
and  their  work. 

Now,  what's  happening  in  America— and, 
as  I  say.  it's  been  happening  for  a  long 
time — is  that  we  are  operating  imder  an  old 
set  of  ideas,  five  in  number,  which  are  slip- 
ping away.  These  five  Ideas  used  to  make  our 
institutions  legitimate,  but  the  ideas  have 
t»een  eroded,  and  a  new  set  of  them  has  been 
coming  in  to  take  their  place. 

The  process  has  not  been  a  conscious  one. 
It  h8is  not  been  the  work  of  Maoists  or  some 
conspiratorial  group.  Instead,  his  displace- 
ment and  replacement  of  Ideas  have  resiUted 
from  pragmatic,  experiential  activity  on  the 
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part  of  corporations  and  government  and 
universities  and  all  of  us. 

The  five  ideas  of  the  traditional  dominant 
Ideology  are  these:  Individualism,  property 
rights  as  guarantors  of  individual  rights,  the 
open  marketplace  as  a  restraint  on  property 
abuse.',  the  notion  of  the  limited  state,  and 
specialized  scientific  analysis  as  the  key  to 
Uuowledge. 

These  time -honored  ideas  are.  In  Impor- 
taut  respects,  giving  way  to  another  set  of 
outlooks,  particularly  with  respect  to  large 
corporations.  The^e  new  ideas  haven't  been 
around  very  long,  and  we  are  much  less  sure 
of  them.  But  it  seems  clear  that  they  are 
inexor.ib'.y  taking  the  place  of  the  kind  of 
atomism  and  individualism  that  is  implicit 
in  what  mlglit  be  called  the  John  Wayne 
conception  of  society  and  the  individu.al. 

For  want  of  a  belter  term,  I  have  dubbed 
this  new  set  of  societal  Ideas  and  ideals 
■communltarianlsm."  Tliat  is  to  say,  we  be- 
come fulfilled  by  being  part  of  a  group,  part 
of  an  organization,  part  of  a  complex, 
crowded  thing.  If  this  "thing,"  this  societal 
context.  Is  well  designed,  it  makes  full  use 
of  our  talents  and  o\tr  resources  and  our 
capabilities.  If  It  is  poorly  designed,  we  are 
alienated,  frustrated,  turned  off,  purposeless, 
and  take  to  drink  and  drugs  and  late-night 
TV. 

So  the  old  idea  of  equality  of  opportunity 
has,  as  I  see  It,  been  replaced  by  an  inter- 
esting new  one,  which  you  could  call  equal- 
ity of  result  or  equality  of  representation. 
For  instance,  the  law  now  says  that  it  isn't 
enough  for  a  corporation  to  provide  equality 
of  opportunity.  It  has  to  have  equality  of 
result  or  representation:  you've  got  to  have 
so  many  men  telephone  operators,  so  many 
women  vice-presidents.  You've  got  to  have 
minority  groups  spread  up  and  down  the 
corporate  hierarchy,  roughly  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  tn  the  community.  That's 
a  very  new  Idea,  radically  different  from  the 
old  way. 

In  place  of  the  Idea  of  contract  I  would  put 
conjcTiMts.  Thus,  we  see  a  variety  of  attempts 
and  experiments  by  business  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity and  increase  motivation  by  design- 
ing new  forms  under  the  heading,  "worker 
participation  in  management"  or  "organiza- 
tional development." 

In  place  of  property  rights  have  come  the 
rights  of  mem'bership.  Much  more  important 
to  most  individuals  in  America  today  than 
concern  over  whether  they  own  any  property 
(which  Increfislngly  few  do)  Ls  the  question 
whether  they  have  certain  rights  as  citizens 
or  as  members  of  a  large  group.  Tliat  ts,  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  you  now  have 
the  confident  expectation  that  you  will  sur- 
vive. You  have  a  right  to  survive,  you  have 
a  right  to  income,  you  have  a  right  to  health, 
you  have  a  right  to  a  variety  of  things  that 
the  community  has  said  are  yours. 

In  place  of  competition  to  satisfy  con- 
sumer desires,  we  see  an  increasing  Impyor- 
tance  placed  on  community  need,  on  econ- 
omies of  scale,  on  efficiency,  on  beating  the 
Japanese,  and  on  many  other  things. 

The  foin-th  Idea  among  the  five  "old 
regime"  ideas  mentioned  a  moment  ago  was 
Locke's  notion  that  government  should  be 
limited,  even  quiescent.  But  we  are  now  de- 
veloping, in  a  fairly  clumsy  form,  to  be  sure, 
an  active  planning  state.  We  have  had  this 
state  in  varying  degrees  for  the  last  50  years 
or  more.  One  of  the  dlfflctUties  with  this 
whole  transition  is  tliat  nobody  recognizes 
It  or  makes  it  explicit. 

How  we  organize  state  planning  depends 
very  much  on  whether  we  explicitly  ac- 
Ifnowledge  that  the  state  should  have  a 
planning  function  that  It  doesn't  have  now. 
The  question  Is,  Is  the  change  going  to 
happen  IntelligenUy,  or  Is  it  going  to  happen 
stupidly  and  wastefully?  And  Is  It  going  to 
happen  after  great  Institutions  have  sunk 
Into  the  mud,  or  Is  It  going  to  happen  before 


they  do  so  that  we  can  make  these  transi- 
tions more  or  less  efficiently? 

The  last  of  the  Lockean  Five — scientific 
specialization — is  giving  way  to  holism,  the 
conception  that  a  whole  cannot  be  tinder- 
stood  without  an  analysis  of  Its  parts. 
Ecology  is  perhaps  the  best  example,  but 
there  are  many  others. 

We  now  know  that  we  live  in  a  fragile 
spaceship,  in  a  fragUe  biosphere,  and  that 
the:e  are  limits  to  growth.  We  dont  quite 
Lnow  v/hat  they  are,  but  they're  there.  We 
also  know  that  there  are  scarcities,  but  tliat 
somehow  we  must  manage  this,  again, 
holistic,  systemic  problem. 

These,  then,  are  the  philosophical  basics 
around  which  we  must  build  .1  new  prosperity 
for  America. 


ERDA  THINKS  BIG,  IT  SHOULD 
CONSIDER  SMALL  TOO 

Mr.'  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  In  an 
article  frsm  Not  M?n  Apart  one  point 
comes  out  tliat  I  have  stressed  dur- 
ing hearings  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business :  We  must  tliink 
small  in  the  development  of  solar  en- 
ergy. 

In  the  article  the  editors  make  the 
point  that  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  is  determined 
to  push  for  large  solar  energy  projects 
rather  than  encourage  the  development 
of  small  units  that  can  be  easily  installed 
on  homes  or  oflBce  buildings  to  provide 
solar  heat. 

In  its  upcoming  plan,  I  would  hope 
that  ERDA  does  not  retain  its  "big  is 
better"  idea  to  the  exclusion  of  small 
solar  energy  equipment  development. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  the  ar- 
ticle from  Not  Man  Apart  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFro:n  Not  Man  Apart,  Mid- July   1975] 
ERDA    Backs    Solar    Reseakch 

FOCUS     IS     ON     SIZE,      CENTHAUZATION 

ERDA,  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  has  chosen  four  giant 
corporations  to  develop  a  large-scale  solar 
power  plant:  Boeing,  Honeywell,  Martin  Ma- 
rietta, and  McDonnell  Douglas.  To  be  built 
and  tested  within  five  years,  the  plant  would 
consist  of  a  boiler  atop  a  tower,  with  banks 
of  mirrors  reflecting  sunlight  up  to  it.  ERDA 
officials  say  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
10,000  kilowatts,  "enough  electricity  to  heat 
5,000  homes." 

Development  of  Eolar  energy  Is  long  over- 
due, but  we  cannot  greet  this  announcement 
witli  unalloyed  approbation.  For  one  thing, 
the  roster  of  companies  selected  suggests 
that  the  selection  criteria  may  have  been 
inappropriate.  (I.e.,  big  war  contractors  must 
be  kept  economically  healthy,  whether  or 
not  they  are  best  qualified  to  do  the  Job.) 
Because  solar  development  is  barely  begin- 
ning, the  giant  companies  whose  Interests 
are  largely  elsewhere  would  seem  to  have 
little  If  any  advantage  over  smaller  companies 
that  have  sprouted  up  with  solar  energy  de- 
velopment as  their  sole  objective. 

We  also  worry  about  symptoms  of  electro- 
mania  on  the  part  of  ERDA.  Electricity  is  not 
the  only  form  of  energy,  nor  is  It  always  the 
best.  Because  of  inefficiencies  In  the  con- 
version of  heat  into  electricity  at  the  power 
plant,  six  or  seven  units  of  heat  are  wasted 
for  every  three  or  four  units  that  are  success- 
fully converted.  This  makes  electricity  an 
Inherently  Inefficient  means  of  heating  space 
or  water.  Yet  ERDA  thinks  of  10,000  kilo- 
watts as  "enough  to  heat  5,000  homes." 


More  fundamentally.  It  seems  that  EltDA 
Is  afflicted  with  the  notion  that  power  must 
be  supplied  from  a  large-scale,  centralized 
source.  The  only  "advantage"  of  centraliza- 
tion Is  that  It  creates  "natural  monopolies" 
for  giant  utility  companies  to  exploit.  Tlie 
beauty  of  solar  energy  Is  that  It  delivers  it- 
self, free,  to  places  where  energy  Is  needed. 
To  concentrate  on  centralized  50lar  power 
plants  throws  away  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages Inherent  in  solar  energy.  What  we 
ought  to  be  working  toward  is  maximum  use 
of  on-site  solar  equipment  for  space  and 
wpter  heating. 

As  for  solar-generated  electricity,  our  ob- 
jective should  be  to  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  solar  energy's  free  distribution  by 
developing  small  or  medlum-sl-'ed  .«iolar  power 
plants  to  serve  anywhere  from  a  few  houses 
to  whole  neighborhoods  of  a  large  city.  The 
Idea  might  be  to  limit  power  plants  to  a 
size  no  larger  than  can  serve  an  area  over 
low-voltage  distribution  lines — which  can 
e.isily  be  burifed  underground.  Overhead 
transmission  lines  and  their  omnipresent 
towers  could  be  recycled  without  noticeably 
degrading  the  esthetic  quality  of  our  land- 
.scapes.  Into  aluminum,  copper,  steel,  and 
other  materials  In  short  supplv. 

Come  on,  ERDA,  think  small.  Think  'lecen- 
tralizatlon. 


A  REPORT  ON  STEWARDSHIP 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
16,  1975,  Catherine  Bedell  and  Joseph 
Parker  completed  a  4-year  stewardship 
as  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  re- 
spectively, of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
and  its  successor  agency,  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  In  1971.  at 
the  beginning  of  their  tei-ms.  Mrs.  Bedell 
and  Mr.  Parker  were  presented  wltli  a 
variety  of  problems  and  obstacles.  As 
their  first  work  priority,  they  began  a 
study  of  the  Commission's  inherent  defi- 
ciencies and  organizational  weaknesses. 
Once  the  specific  problem  areas  had  been 
defined,  assistance  from  the  Congress 
and  the  President  was  sought  to  rebuild 
the  Commission.  Ehiring  the  4-year  pe- 
riod, this  work  has  progressed  tremen- 
dously. But  it  is  not  completed.  Accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Parker, 

One  of  our  major  goals,  that  of  the  efficient 
reorganization  of  the  agency  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  In  our  Judgment,  this  is  essen- 
tial If  the  Commission  is  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  efficiently  and  to  provide  the 
assistance  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
that  Is  expected.  As  heretofore  indicated,  our 
work  in  this  respect  was  interrupted,  but  the 
major  studies  and  analyses  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  problems  have  been  Identified, 
and  the  course  of  direction  Is  clear. 

In  our  Judgment,  with  Improved  reorga- 
nlzattonal  effectiveness,  the  Commission  can 
establish  and  maintain  a  higher  state  of 
readiness  and  be  In  a  position  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  President  with  timely 
advice  and  economic  foresight  on  the  com- 
plicated issues  relating  to  international 
trade. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Catherine  Be- 
dell and  Joseph  Parker  on  their  out- 
standing stewardship.  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Mrs.  Bedell  and 
Mr.  Parker  In  the  future,  as  they  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  Commissioners  on  this 
important  governmental  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "A  Report  on  Stewardship,"  by 
Catherine  Bedell  and  Joseph  O.  Parker, 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 


tlie  report 
the  Record, 


26332 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  i 
as  follows: 

A  Report  on  StewarI>ship 

(By  Catherine  Bedell,  Chairman,  aud  Joseph 
6.  Parker,  Vice  Chairman.  VS.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  1^71-75) 
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On  June  16,  1975,  we  comple  ted 
of  service  as  Chairman  and  ^ 
of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Its  successor  agency,  the  Uuiled 
ternatlonal  Trade  Commission 
1975,  a  new  Chairman  and  Vici 
the  Comml^lon  assumed 
Ities  under  a  provision  oi  the 
1974  which  provides  for  the 
two  positions  every  eighteen 

It  Is  with  this  in  mind  tha  : 
Slitting  a  brief  review  of  otir  s 
the  last  four  years — one  of  tl 
most   challenging   periods  In 
sion's  59-year  history. 

Upon  the  assumption  of  the 
offices,    we   began   studying, 
analyzing   the  work  of  the 
order  to  make  an  sissessment 
tlons  and  the  performance  of 
responsibilities. 

We  found  a   number  of  w 
deficiencies.  The  Commission 
aa   organizational   structure 
fined   lines   of   authority   and 
that  provided  for  the  kind  of 
coordination  necessary  to  achielf 
operation.  The  principal  unit 
of  the  Conunisslou  tended  to 
or  less  autonomously. 

The  agency  was  struggling  to 
ly  rising  workload.  luvestlgatic^ 
ducted  pursuant  to  statutory 
more   than   tripled   over  the 
Complex   studies  of   major   .s: 
quested  by  the  President  and 
pertaining   to   the   competitlv 
Industry,  multinational  enterpJ', 
valuation,    and    tariff   and    no  i 
barriers  were  far  behind  schedule 
ate  administrative  controls  w 
Inadequate.  A  professional 
expertise    and    ability   had 
by  declining  appropriations  an 
of   better   direction   to  meet 
workload  and  the  new  demanc^ 
on   the  Commission.  There 
need  for  modern  management 
techniques.  The  building  was  1 
of  repair.  Working  conditions  v 
and  in  need  of  upgrading. 

On  the  basis  of  our  ana1y.> 
parent    that    the   agency    was 
and  underbudgeted  and  was 
cope  with  either  the  demands 
upon  It  by  a  rapidly  mountlni ; 
with  the  demands  being  place  i 
the  President  aud  the  Congreis 
prospective  International  trade 

After  defining  the  nature  of 
sion's  problems,  our  first  step 
procedures   to   expedite    the 
pending  major  studies.  A  nui^ber 
actions  were  taken  to  assure 
would  fulfill  its  statutory 
improve  Its  capability  to  be  m<tre 
to  the  needs  of  the  Executive 
Branches  of  government. 

The  assistance  and  support 
tlve  and  Legislative  Branches 
and  staff  building  process  wer> 
obtained.  Appropriations  tncrea^d 
mUUon   In  FY   1971    to  $8.9 
1976.  The  Commission's  author^ed 
permanent  positions  for  the 
creased  from  255  to  400. 

Concurrently  with   the  bud^i 
building  process,  consideration 
the  whole  question  of  Improved 
and    organizational    eSectlven^ 
management  studies  and  execuilv 
•/ation  plans  In  which 
been  made  but  never  adopted  ^ere 
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At  the  Commission's  request,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  brought  together  a 
group  of  experts  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  other  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  in  analyzing  the 
Commission's  internal  organization  and  ad- 
ministrative and  management  procedures. 
The  report  of  this  expert  group  was  submitted 
to  the  Commission  for  Its  consideration. 

Upon  further  analysis  of  this  and  other 
reports,  the  Commls.sion  instrxtcted  the  staff 
to  develop  a  reorganization  plan  designed 
to  meet  specific  needs.  As  the  Commission 
was  about  to  take  action  on  these  recom- 
mendations, the  Congress  began  Its  consid- 
eration of  legislation  which  ultimately  be- 
came tlie  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  requested 
the  Commission  to  defer  action  on  any  in- 
ternal organization  decision  until  the  Con- 
gress had  worked  its  will  on  the  Commission's 
statutory  functions,  and  it  had  had  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.'  We  have  been  advised  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  completed 
Its  review,  and  the  report  of  tlie  Comptroller 
General  has  recently  been  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

While  reorganization  was  aimed  at  the 
long-range  overall  Improvement  of  the 
agency's  operations,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  take  a  number  of  actions  that 
enabled  it  to  conduct  more  efficiently  its  day- 
to-day  operations  within  the  existing  organi- 
zation. The  Commission  established  the  posi- 
tion of  Executive  Director  and  delegated  to 
that  office  extensive  responsibilities  for  In- 
ternal administrative  minutiae  which  gave 
the  Commission  more  time  to  devote  to  sub- 
stantive policy. 

An  Office  of  Personnel  and  Manage- 
ment Systems  was  established.  That  office  has 
enabled  the  Commission  to  Improve  person- 
nel management  and  to  assure  compliance 
with  Civil  Service  Commission  regulations 
and  requirements,  thus  meeting  the  criti- 
cisms that  had  been  made  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  This  has  resulted  in  ma- 
jor Improvements  in  the  Commission's  re- 
cruitment techniques  and  procedures,  and 
enabled  the  Commission  to  meet  its  per- 
sonnel needs  more  expeditiously. 

A  survey  and  review  was  also  made  of  the 
Commission's  records  management  capability 
with  assistance  from  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service.  This  review  disclosed  a 
number  of  deficiencies,  which  are  being  cor- 
rected. Historical  records  and  other  records 
not  needed  on  a  current  basis  have  been 
transferred  to  Archives. 

Important  steps  were  also  taken  to  Improve 
the  working  environment  for  Commission 
employees,  including  building  renovations 
and  an  upgrading  of  office  space  and  facil- 
ities and  an  overall  improvement  of  em- 
ployee work  conditions.  Internal  communica- 
tions have  been  Improved.  Greater  use  has 
been  made  of  automatic  data  processing, 
microfiche,  and  other  mechanical  aids  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  capability  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  and  to  Improve  work  pro- 
ductivity. 

While  taking  these  steps,  work  continued 
on  the  long-term  goal  of  improving  and 
strengthening  the  Commission  In  all  areas 
of  responsibility.  Requests  were  made  and 
approval  was  given  by  the  General  Services 
Admiiolstratlon  and  the  Congress  for  a  major 
renovation  of  the  Commission  building 
which  Is  designed  to  bring  the  building  up 
to  Federal  standards  In  all  respects.  All  the 
necessary  preparatory  work  has  been  done, 
and  the  course  of  direction  has  been  set  on 
the  $5.7  million  program. 

One  of  our  major  goals,  that  of  the  efficient 


•The  Commission  had  earlier  requested 
assistance  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice but  was  advised  that  It  would  not  be 
able  to  respond  because  of  its  pending  work- 
load. 


reorganization  of  the  agency  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  In  our  Judgment,  this  la  es- 
sential If  the  Commission  la  to  carry  out 
Us  responsibilities  efficiently  and  to  provide 
the  assistance  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  is  expected.  As  heretofore  indi- 
cated, our  work  in  This  re.spect  was  inter- 
rupted, but  the  major  studies  and  analyses 
have  been  completed.  The  problems  have 
been  Identified,  and  the  course  of  direction 
Is  cit«r.  As  soon  as  the  report  is  received 
from  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Com- 
mls.sion has  heard  further  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  it 
win  be  in  a  position  to  complete  Its  reorganl- 
zational  task. 

In  our  Judgment,  with  improved  reorganl- 
zatloual  effectiveness,  the  Commission  can 
establish  and  maintain  a  higher  state  of 
readiness  and  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  President  with  timely  ad- 
vice and  economic  foresight  on  the  corapli- 
catcd  i.=;sues  relating  to  international  trade 


ANOTHER  PROPAGANDA  CAM- 
PAIGN ON  THE  BUDGET  OF 
DEFICIT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  1973  tlie  administration  pre- 
pared a  book  called  "The  Battle  of  the 
Budget,  1973."  This  book  was  a  propa- 
ganda kit  prepared  for  high-level  ad- 
ministration spokesman,  and  was  aimed 
at  influencing  public  opinion  in  support 
of  the  President's  budget.  The  primary 
focus  of  this  propaganda  campaign  was 
to  paint  the  Congress  as  a  bunch  of  big- 
time  spenders  and  to  scare  the  public 
about  the  possible  consequences  of  not 
accepting  the  President's  proposals. 

This  propaganda  campaign  was  pur- 
sued tliroughout  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1973  via  speeches  by  Nixon  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  and  a  series  of  higlily 
political  radio  broadcasts  provided  by 
various  Government  agencies  which 
small  local  radio  stations  broadcast 
throughout  this  country.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  ul- 
timately i-uled  that  these  radio  broad- 
casts were  illegal. 

I  had  sincerely  hoped  that  this  sort 
of  propaganda  effort  was  ended  when 
the  administration  was  required  to  with- 
draw "The  Battle  of  the  Budget"  kit  and 
to  remove  its  political  announcements 
from  the  radio  waves. 

Unfortunately,  It  appears  that  this  Is 
not  the  case.  I  direct  your  attention  to 
three  articles  from  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  all  reporting  on  state- 
ments made  in  a  press  conference  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Simon  and  OMB  Director  James  Lynn. 
Let  me  quote  briefly  from  each  of  these 
articles: 

The  New  York  Times: 

Tlie  Ford  Administration  .  .  .  warned  to- 
day that  Congress  was  In  the  process  of 
producing  a  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  well  above  the  President's  target  of 
$60  billion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lynn  cited  .  .  .  areas 
of  coi^ressional  action  and  inaction  that 
he  said  could  increase  the  .  .  .  deficit  above 
President's  target  of  $60  bUUon.  ...  Mr, 
Lynn  said  that  every  month  Congress  failed 
to  act  added  to  the  deficit. 

The  Washington  Post: 

Two  top  Ford  Administration  economio 
officials  said  yesterday  that  the  nation  bad 
a  record  peacetime  budget  deficit  In  the  fis- 
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cal  year  Just  ended  and  warned  that  it  could 
be  nearly  twice  as  high  In  the  current  fis- 
cal year  unless  Congress  curbs  Its  spend- 
ing. ■  •  ■  Lynn  and  Simon  both  warned  that 
not  only  could  congressional  action  send 
the  budget  deficit  soaring  In  fiscal  1976 
which  began  July  1,  they  also  admonished 
Congress  for  not  paying  enough  attention 
to  future  effects  of  spending  actions  taken 
this  year. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Indeed,  Budget  Director  James  Lynn, 
armed  with  charts  and  statistics,  warned 
that  the  Federal  deficit  in  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  could  exceed  $80  billion  un- 
less Congress  rejects  spending  legislation  cur- 
rently being  considered  and  approves  budget 
cuts  the  President  has  suggestsd. 

The  Wall  Street  Journ?l  goes  on  to 
call  this  campaign  exactly  what  it  is, 
"stepping  up  the  Ford  administration's 
propaganda  campaign  directed  at  Con- 
gress to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spend- 
ing." 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  the  ad- 
ministration has  to  rely  en  Secretary 
Simon,  a  former  bond-trader  and  Direc- 
tor Lyim,  an  attorney,  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic plight  in  which  this  country  finds 
itself.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
administration  has  no  competent  econ- 
omists who  are  willing  to  honestly  say 
that  the  present  deficit  we  are  facing  is 
the  fault  of  a  big  spending  Congress.  Let 
me  quote  what  the  Presidents  own  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  said  about  this 
deficit: 

These  are  large  deficits  but  they  reflect  the 
short-fall  In  receipts  and  Increased  unem- 
ployment benefits  stemming  from  the  weak 
economy. 

The  President's  economic  advisers 
have  stated  quite  candidly  that  if  the 
economy  were  strong  and  the  unemploy- 
ment level  were  in  the  4  to  5  percent 
range,  then  we  would  have  a  budget  sur- 
plus, not  a  budget  deficit. 

By  refusing  to  admit  that  this  deficit 
is  the  result  of  recession,  not  a  profligate 
Congress,  the  administration  is  trying  to 
blame  Congress  for  the  results  of  its  own 
economic  mismanagement.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  has  enjoyed  some  success  in  the 
news  media. 

Let  us  get  a  few  facts  straight.  First  of 
all,  the  administration  is  still  saying  that 
Congress  may  exceed  the  President's  $60 
billion  deficit  target.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  Congress,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, has  established  a  target  amount 
of  spending  of  $367  billion.  Our  best  esti- 
mate on  receipts  indicate  that  this  will 
produce  a  deficit  in  the  range  of  $68-$69 
billion.  So  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  are 
going  to  exceed  the  President's  $60  billion 
target.  We  voted  on  it  and  it  will  not  be 
an  accident  when  it  occurs.  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  authority  to  decide  ap- 
propriations, not  the  President. 

Of  course,  the  reason  that  we  have 
judged  such  large  deficits  to  be  necessary 
is  the  weak  state  of  the  economy.  Eco- 
nomic management  by  this  and  the  pre- 
vious administration  has  been  so  poor 
that  we  judged  a  significant  amount  of 
support  to  be  necessary  to  get  the  econ- 
omy back  on  a  real  growth  path.  When 
the  deficit  is  recorded  as  exceeding  $60 
billion,  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  it — 


it  may  not  taste  very  good,  but  it  Is  the 
necessary  medicine. 

With  respect  to  the  target  spending 
level  of  $367  billion,  the  situation  is  as 
follows:  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  underway  or  completed  action  on 
roughly  $273  billion  of  the  total.  The 
Senate  has  underway  or  completed  ac- 
tion on  about  $216  billion.  Presidential 
requests  not  yet  acted  on  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  total  about  $96  billion 
and  those  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate total  about  $153  billion.  This  means 
that  if  action  presently  underway  is  com- 
pleted and  if  spending  appropriations 
are  approved  as  the  President  has  re- 
quested, total  outlays  would  be  approxi- 
mately $369  billion.  The  most  recent 
Treasury  estimates,  which  are  typically 
too  low,  project  Federal  revenues  at  $299 
billion,  tlias  producing  a  budget  deficit 
of  approximately  $70  billion. 

It  would  appear  from  the  stories  car- 
ried in  the  press  that  administration 
estimates  of  budget  deficits  in  excess  of 
$80  billion  were  arrived  at  by  totaling  up 
all  of  tlie  various  proposals  Congress  may 
consider.  As  we  all  know.  Congress  ex- 
amines a  large  number  of  prospective 
programs  each  year  but  only  approves  a 
fraction  of  the  total  examined.  If  Con- 
gress spent  every  dime  that  it  considers 
spending,  doubtless  the  deficit  would  ex- 
ceed $80  billion.  But  we  all  know  that 
that  is  simply  not  a  realistic  projection — 
Congress  will  not  approve  every  proposal. 
I  would  point  out  that  only  a  few  months 
ago  those  same  spokesmen  were  talking 
about  deficits  in  excess  of  $100  billion. 

A  second  shortcoming  in  the  adminis- 
tration's propaganda  campaign  is  the 
lack  of  discussion  of  its  own  tax  pro- 
posals. The  administration  is  currently 
considering  tax  proposals  designed  to  en- 
courage capital  spending  by  businesses. 
These  measures  may  very  well  be  needed. 
But,  they  will  also  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing total  corporate  taxes  collected 
by  the  Government  and,  therefore,  en- 
larging the  deficit.  If  the  administration 
decides  to  support  such  a  program,  then 
it  will  have  to  admit  openly  that  its  own 
tax  policies  are  contributing  to  the  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  recent  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Lynn  and  Mr.  Simon  were 
reported  in  the  press  throughout  the 
country,  often  front  page  propaganda. 
The  statement  I  have  just  made  will  not 
receive  such  attention.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility, as  we  return  to  our  homes  for  the 
August  recess,  to  educate  our  constitu- 
ents on  the  facts  of  this  matter.  I  can 
assure  you  that  with  such  a  propaganda 
campaign  undei-way  from  the  adminis- 
tration it  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtTJGET  DEFicrr  Rose  to  $44.21  Billion  in 
June  30  Year,  Setting  30-Yeab  High 

Washington. — The  federal  government 
spent  $44.21  billion  more  than  It  collected 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  the  biggest  budget 
deficit  In  30  years,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced. 


And  President  Ford's  budget  advisers  ac- 
knowledged that  prosi>ects  of  keeping  the 
current  fiscal  year's  deficit  below  $60  bUllon 
have  all  but  vanished. 

Indeed,  Budget  Director  James  Lynn, 
armed  with  charts  and  statistics,  warned 
that  the  federal  deficit  in  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  cculd  exceed  $80  billion  un- 
less Congress  rejects  spending  legislation 
currently  being  considered  and  approves 
budget  cuts  the  President  has  suggested. 

•'That  much  red  Ink  In  the  midst  of  an 
economic  recovery  would  be  a  catastrophe — 
a  catastrophe  of  Infiatton,"  asserted  Mr. 
Lynn,  stepping  up  the  Ford  administration's 
propaganda  campaign  directed  at  Congress 
to  hold  the  line  on  federal  spending. 

PROJECTIONS    exceeded 

The  budget  deficit  In  fiscal  1975  was  $2 
billion  larger  than  estimated  only  two 
months  ago  and  almost  $10  billion  wider 
than  last  February's  budget  projection.  The 
deficit  also  was  well  above  fiscal  1974's  $3.5 
billion  and  was  the  biggest  deficit  since 
$47.47  billion  in  1945.  Government  spending 
programs  aimed  at  ending  the  steepest  eco- 
nomic recession  since  the  late  1930s  were 
responsible  for  boosting  the  size  of  last  fiscal 
yc.ir's  deficit. 

Fiscal  1975  receipts  totaled  $280.92  billion, 
compared  with  $264.93  billion  a  year  earlier, 
while  outlays  were  $325.13  billion,  up  from 
$268.39  bUlion  a  year  before. 

Mr.  Lynn  said  that  the  $60  billion  "ceil- 
ing" that  President  Ford  has  sought  on  the 
current  fiscal  year  deficit  will  be  exceeded 
by  $1.3  billion  next  week  if  Congress  doesn't 
act  on  White  House  spendlng-cut  requests 
before  it  adjourns  Friday  for  its  annual  Au- 
gust recess.  Such  action  by  Congress  this 
weak  isn't  expected. 

The  White  House  budget  chief  said  the 
potential  deficit  for  fiscal  1976  Is  a  record 
$88  billion,  assuming  Congress  extends  re- 
cently adopted  tax  cuts,  falls  to  adopt  Ford 
administration  spendlng-cut  requests  and 
approves  outlays  recommended  in  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  Lynn  said  the  budget  deficit  In  fiscal 
1977,  assuming  that  the  President's  current 
budget  policies  aren't  changed,  would  be  $34 
bUlion.  That  figure,  he  asserted,  could  climb 
to  above  $80  billion  by  congressional  Initia- 
tives being  considered  currently  and  by 
other  circumstances.  An  extension  of  tax 
cuts  could  boost  the  deficit  $13  billion  in  fis- 
cal 1977,  he  said. 

FISCAL    year    SWITCH 

Congress  in  1974  passed  a  law  that  will 
alter  the  structure  of  U.S.  fiscal  years  start- 
ing In  1976.  The  current  fiscal  year  will  end 
as  it  normally  would  next  Jime  30.  However, 
then  will  follow  a  three-month  "tramsltlon" 
period,  ending  Sept.  30,  with  fiscal  1977  be- 
ginning Oct.  1  of  next  year. 

Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon  reit- 
erated his  concern  that  hefty  budget  deficits 
during  a  period  of  economic  recovery  would 
refuel  inflation  and  also  would  "crowd"  cor- 
porate borrowers  from  the  nation's  financial 
markets.  "We've  got  to  be  concerned  that 
inflation  remains  in  the  6%  to  7%  range," 
he  said,  urging  congressional  spending  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  Simon,  however,  wouldn't  say  how 
much  the  deficit  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
would  be  raised  by  tax  measures  the  Ford 
administration  is  expected  to  propose 
Thursday  for  boosting  capital  spending  by 
corporations.  ITiese  measures  are  likely  to 
include  steps  to  reduce  corporate  tax  liabil- 
ity that,  if  approved,  would  reduce  federal 
collections  and  raise  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Simon  said  he  hasn't  decided 
whether  the  recent  tax  deductions  for  Indi- 
viduals and  businesses  should  be  extended 
Into  calendar  1976.  He  said,  however,  that  if 
the  economic  recovery  moves  ahead  of 
schedule,  he  Is  likely  to  oppose  an  extension. 
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at  Wlntervllle, 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  14, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Fifth 
Annual  Marigold  Festival 
Ga. 

The  festival  has  attracted  national  in- 
terest and  the  attention  o;  marigold  lov- 
ers throughout  the  Natlor , 
friend  David  Burpee,  prssldent  of  the 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  and  developer  of  the 
"Dirksen  Marigold,"  whq  was  also  in 
attendance. 

The  city  of  Wmtei'vllle  a  small  com- 
munity located  near  Ather  s.  Ga.,  adopted 
the  marigold  as  its  oflBclal  flower  in  1971. 
Since  that  time,  under  the  dynamic  lead- 
ership of  Mayor  Wesley  \;Tiitehead.  the 
city  has  made  its  Annual  1  larigold  Festi 
val  the  focus  of  a  remark;  ibly  successful 
effort  at  restoration,  reiovation,  and 
community  development.  Through  the 
Marigold  Festival,  the  city  of  Winterville 
hopes  to  promote  national  interest  in  the 
adoption  of  the  marigold  a  >  the  American 


the  National 
in  effort  which 


majority 
and  myself  on 


floral  emblem  as  part  ol 
Bicentennial  Celebration, 
I  am  more  than  pleased  to  Join  as  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resoli^tion  43,  intro- 
duced   by    the    distingui4hed 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
March  3  of  this  year. 

In  addition  to  my  pleaiire  In  helping 
to  promote  this  goal,  how(  ver,  I  was  Im- 
mensely Impressed  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mayor  Whltehea  i  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Wlntervllle  in  acl  ieving  a  reju- 
venation of  their  commun  ty  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Annual  Mai  igold  Festival 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  summai-y  of  W  nterville's  ex- 
perience which  was  prepared  by  Ms.  Cleo 
Crosby  Norris.  My  late 
Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksei,  in  the  course 
of  his  efforts  to  secure  api  iroval  of  legis- 
lation to  designate  the  Anerican  mari- 
gold as  our  national  flowei ,  once  said : 

The  marigold  beguiles  <he  sen.ses  and 
ennobles  the  spirit  of  man. 


With 


uiia 


Nowhere  is  the 
the  marigold  more  eviden 
terville,  Ga.,  a  c«nmun|ty 
united  behind  a  flower 
refreshing  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  Ms.  Norris'  com^ients 
terville  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
ments  were  ordered  to  be 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Notts  on  WintervhIle 
(By  Clio  Crosby  Nc  rrls) 

Georgia's    smallest    count; ' 
only  two  cities  within  its  bovipdarles 
home  of  the  tJnlverslty  of 
tlon's  first  chartered  state 
Wlntervllle.  home  of  the  nation 
gold  Festival.  The  two  had 
respectively,  of  44.342  and 

What  those  551  i>ersons  hive 
accomplish  In  recent  years 
tradition  of  American 
1970  Wesley  Whitehead  was 
ond  year  of  his  first  term 
equally  new  city  officials  w- 
second  year  as  councllmen 

The    quiet    little 
looked  bedraggled   even  to 
they  were  unanimous  In 
reporter  who  took  a  long 
track,  oveigrown  wltt  weedi . 


1)70 
5) 


grassr  x)t 


«re 


"bedroo  tn 


ennobling  quality  of 

than  In  Win- 

whlch  has 

remarkably 


nlmous  con- 
on  Wln- 
Record. 

the  com- 
printed  in  the 

Ga. 
I) 

(Clarke)    has 
:  Athens, 
Georgia,  the  na- 
unlversity;    and 
s  first  Marl- 
populations, 
1. 

been  able  to 
s  iu  the  classic 
s  survival.  In 
serving  the  see- 
as  mayor;    four 
serving  their 


community 

them — although 

a  roving 

of  the  railroad 

and  the  aban- 


cond  emnlng  i 
shot 


doned  depot,  and  labeled  Wlntervllle  a  "ghost 
town".  One  of  their  early  actions  was  to  re- 
trieve for  clty-govemment  use  tm  abandoned 
one-room  frame  buUdlng  In  which  early 
Justices  of  the  peace  had  held  covirt  and 
which  had  at  times  been  used  as  a  voting 
place. 

Alongside  the  depot,  on  the  town  square, 
was  a  small  park  where  towered  two  magnifi- 
cent deodar  cedars,  planted  years  before  in 
a  period  of  civic  pride.  The  mayor  wondered  if 
a  fountain  between  the  two  trees  might  ac- 
centuate the  shabblness  of  the  town  and 
cause  the  whole  community  to  look  critically 
at  Itself.  He  told  the  Council  that  a  native 
son,  then  a  successful  landscape  architect  In 
another  state,  had  offered  to  give  plans  for  a 
fountain  In  honor  of  his  parents;  that  sev- 
eral persons  h^  offered  contributions  toward 
a  fountain;  and  that  he  would  guarantee 
that  donations  would  cover  the  entire  cost 
if  the  Council  would  permit  the  temporary 
use  of  funds  lying  Idle  for  scleral  years  In  a 
City  savings  account. 

The  fountain  became  a  reality,  and  people 
did  begin  to  look:  at  the  railroad  station 
that  was  being  used  to  store  strong-smelling 
and  rat-breeding  feed;  at  the  frame  biilldlng 
across  the  square  that  had  successfully 
housed  two  of  the  community's  doctors  (Drs. 
Carter  and  Colle)  but  that  then  was  sagging, 
unpalnted,  and  often  flooded  from  a  caving 
roof;  at  other  buUdlngs,  on  or  near  the 
square,  that  were  In  serious  disrepair. 

The  mayor  continued  to  talk  about  the 
possibility  of  rejuvenating  Wlntervllle.  When, 
afi-er  two  years,  he  was  retiu-ned  to  office,  he 
felt  that  the  voters  had  directed  him  to  act. 
He  asked  a  civic  group  to  recommend  a 
flower  to  thA  Itlayor  and  CouncU.  Early  In 
1J71  tl.e  marigold  was  adopted  as  the  city's 
official  flower,  and  a  Council  on  Conununity 
Affairs  was  appointed,  with  a  representative 
from  each  civic  group,  to  advise  the  Mayor 
and  Council.  In  mid-June  of  that  year,  the 
community  staged  the  nation's  first  Marigold 
Fe.'stlval. 

One  of  the  heart-warming  sights  of  the 
first  parade  was  a  small  boy  (reported  In  the 
1970  Census  of  Population  as  the  one  "other 
race" — nonwhlte,  nonblack — person  In  Wln- 
tervllle) riding  on  a  very  small  donkey  and 
almost  hidden  under  a  giant  sombrero.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  children  who  have  been 
taken  Into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  residents 
of  the  town.  If  the  Census  Population  could 
count  the  percentage  of  homes  where  chil- 
dren are  sheltered  through  lovlng-klndne.ss 
alone,  rather  than  through  obligation,  WUi- 
tervllle  would  undoubtedly  rank  among  the 
first  in  the  nation. 

At  the  second  Marigold  Festival,  In  1972, 
the  Carter-Colle  Museum  was  dedicated  as  a 
memorial  to  country  doctors,  reportedly  the 
first  of  Its  kind  in  the  nation.  The  museum 
buUdlng  had  been  restored  almost  wholly  by 
volunteer  craftsmen.  The  sign  on  the  door 
was  done,  as  a  gift,  by  a  local  resident,  a  re- 
tired member  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
Art  faculty.  During  the  dedication  ceremony 
a  retired  black  public-school  teacher  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  trustees  a  fund  raised 
In  her  honor  by  former  pupils. 

The  third  Festival,  In  1973,  highlighted  the 
raUway  station,  rescued  from  Its  feed-short- 
age days,  repaired,  and  looking  like  a  story- 
book illustration  in  its  marigold  (and  rail- 
way)  colors  of  yellow  and  deep  red. 

The  fourth  Festival,  in  1974,  saw  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  community  library,  hovtsed  in  an- 
other small-scale  frame  buUdlng,  this  one 
moved  from  the  former  "poor  farm"  of  Clarke 
County.  Mrs.  Everett  Dirksen  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker. 

Wlntervllle  soon  was  referred  to  as  the 
place  "where  the  marigold  works  its  magic."  ' 


•Slogans  used  by  Joan  Biles,  coordinator 
of  WintervUle's  marigold  festlvala. 


The  "friendship  flower"  brought  the  people 
of  the  community  together  as  they  staged 
successive  Marigold  Festivals.  Tvro  modest 
residential  developments  brought  in  new 
citizens,  and  their  talents — along  with  these 
of  residents  of  neighboring  developments- 
have  been  put  to  use.  The  mayor  has  shows 
an  unusual  ability  for  matching  people  to 
Jobs  needing  to  be  done  and  for  securing  the 
contribution  of  services.  Since  he  took  office 
in  1969,  Wlntervllle  has  (in  addition  to  the 
activities  already  mentioned) : 

Secured  from  the  Clarke  County  Board  of 
Education  the  use  of  an  Idle  school  building 
as  a  community  center  and  voting  place,  and 
laid  carpeting  and  bung  draperies  in  part  of 
the  building; 

Organized  and  trained  a  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment, purchased  a  new  fire  truck,  and 
buUt  a  fire  hall  (all  of  which  lowered  In- 
surance rates  in  the  city); 

Moved  from  one  part-time  police  ofBcer  to 
a  full-time.  Academy-trained  force,  with 
adequate  vehicles  and  other  equipment; 

Appointed  a  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission that  Is  functioning  actively; 

Replaced  a  half  acre  of  borrowed  land  be- 
ing used  as  a  city  park  with  four  acres  ot 
recently  purchased  land. 

The  community  has  changed  In  other  ways. 
A  general  practitioner,  one  of  rare  breed  that 
prefers  small  towns,  built  a  medical  center 
In  1973,  aided  only  by  a  $1,000  "loan"  by  area 
residents  for  land.  A  pharmacy  In  the  center 
Is  owmed  and  operated  by  a  young  registered 
pharmacist  who  was  pleased  not  to  have  to 
move  away  from  home  to  find  an  occupa- 
tional opportunity.  A  dentist  Is  scheduled 
to  take  up  residence  within  the  next  year. 
Another  young  native  has  built  a  headquar- 
ters facility  for  his  trucking  company. 

One  of  the  town's  civic  clubs  has  a  new, 
well -equipped  building.  Another  Is  convert- 
ing an  abandoned  residence  into  chib  quar- 
ters. One  church  has  dedicated  an  educa- 
tional annex,  and  another  has  started  con- 
struction of  a  $284,000.00  facility. 

Several  long-time  residents  have  built  new 
homes  in  or  adjacent  to  Winterville,  and  one 
native  who  has  been  living  in  a  neighboring 
town  has  moved  his  family  Into  his  gi«at 
grandfather's  renovated  home.  A  number  of 
other  old  homes  have  been  restored  by  young 
newcomers. 

In  Its  earliest  years  what  is  now  Winter- 
ville was  an  area  of  scattered  farm  home- 
steads. In  1841  the  first  Augusta-to-Athens 
train  took  on  water  at  "Six-Mile  Station" 
(six  miles  from  Athens).  Later  the  stop  was 
called  "Winter,"  the  name  of  the  German 
who  tended  the  tracks  and  water.  In  1866 
another  Winter  was  named  first  postmaster 
of  the  new  post  office  of  Winterville.  In  1904 
the  city  was  incorporated.  In  the  1920s  the 
town  was  a  center  of  agrl-biisiness  actlTl- 
tles.  In  the  1950s  little  was  left  but  homes 
and  the  school.  In  1955  city  and  county 
schools  were  consolidated  and  the  Winter- 
ville High  School  was  closed.  Community 
spirit,  which  had  rallied  behind  champion- 
ship athletic  teams,  faded.  Tlie  marigold 
has  brought  it  back. 

Besides  bringing  the  people  of  Wlnter- 
vllle together,  the  Friendship  Flower  has 
brought  cities  together.  In  1973  and  1974 
visits  were  exchanged  by  marigold  enthusi- 
asts of  WUi terville  and  Pekin,  Illinois  (1970 
population  31,375),  home  of  the  late  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen,  champion  of  the  marigold 
as  the  national  flower. 

Wlntervllle  Is  disturbed  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  gone  200  years  with- 
out a  national  flower  and  wants  the  country 
to  adopt  the  marigold  as  a  kind  of  Bicenten- 
nial present  to  Itself — ^"Marigolds  for 
America." '  The  nation  could  use  some  of  tb» 
kind  of  magic  the  marigold  has  worked  in 
Wlntervllle. 


Jubj  SI,  1975 
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THE  LOBBYING  ON  LAND  USE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  in  favor  of  a  National 
Land  Use  Policy  Act,  and  strongly  sup- 
ported the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
both  in  1972  and  1973. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  find  a 
solution  to  our  national  land  use  crisis 
by  encouraging  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  authorizing  grant,  to  the 
States  for  land-use  prog]*ams,  coordinat- 
ing Federal  actions  concerning  land  use, 
requiring  land-use  planning  for  the 
public  lands  and  encouraging  cooper- 
ation among  the  States  concerning  land- 
use  problems  of  interstate  dimension. 

At  a  time  when  the  whole  future  of  our 
American  landscape  is  at  stake,  when 
new  urban  growth  threatens  to  engulf 
an  area  greater  than  the  entire  State  of 
New  Jersey  within  a  decade,  we  must 
reconcile  the  superficially  antagonistic 
goals  of  growth  and  preservation.  Popu- 
lation growth  and  industrial  expansion 
require  we  build  as  much  before  the  end 
of  this  century  as  we  have  built  during 
the  previous  three  centuries.  If  we  want 
to  save  our  resources  from  being  any 
more  irretrievably  damaged,  if  we  want 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  in  America,  it  is  necessary  to  engage 
in  a  national  debate  involving  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  on  the  rational  and  har- 
monious use  of  our  land. 

This  is  what  proposed  land  use  plan- 
ning legislation  would  do:  it  does  not 
create  single  planning  system  for  the  en- 
tire country,  but  restores  power  to  the 
States,  local  governments  and  individual 
citizens  by  giving  them  the  possibility  of 
devising  and  planning  the  development 
of  their  resources  without  yielding  only 
to  the  forces  of  individualism  and  eco- 
nomic interest.  Ironically,  the  proposed 
legislation  does  not  require  the  States  by 
granting  them  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  development  programs, 
while  at  the  same  time  clearly  specifying 
that  it  does  not  authorize  or  permit  the 
Secretary — of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior— to  manage  or  regulate  non-Federal 
lands,  through  the  issuance,  approval,  or 
disapproval  of  substantive  State  land  use 
policies,  standards  or  criteria,  or  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  gi'ants  under 
this  act. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  respects  the  interests 
and  allows  the  participation  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  their  local  governments ; 
it  reafiBrms  the  rights  of  owners  of  prop- 
erty and  protects  the  local  governments 
from  undue  interference  in  land  use  de- 
cisions of  purely  local  concern.  It  makes 
sure  that  American  citizens  have  a  voice 
in  any  decision  affecting  their  own  prop- 
erty and  entitles  them  to  adjust  or  revise 
existing  land  use  controls. 

Finally  this  legislation  attempts  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  policies  which,  because 
of  the  lack  of  consistent  land  use  policies, 
have  resulted  in  needless  conflicts,  and 
thereby  have  been  Impaired  and  unnec- 
essarily costly  for  the  public.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  has  recently  published  two 
articles  on  the  Importance  of  the  land 
use  planning  legislation  that  had  been 
under  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  these  two  articles  de- 


scribe how  H.R.  3510  proceeds  by  cau- 
tious steps  to  launch  a  nationwide  debate 
on  land  use  policies  to  meet  our  projected 
needs  and  promote  our  general  welfare, 
weighing  the  long-term  benefits  of  any 
future  development  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Lobbying  on  Land  Use 

The  pressures  are  building  up  as  the 
House  Interior  Committee  approaches  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3510,  the  land  use  planning 
bill  reported  by  a  subconunlttee  chaired  by 
Kep.  Morris  K.  Udall  (R-Arlz.).  Committee 
members  are  being  Importuned  In  various 
ways  'oy  representatives  of  state  and  local 
governments,  environmental  groups,  farm- 
er?, realtors,  energy  companies,  construction 
firms  and  countless  other  Interests.  The  lob- 
bying IS  doubly  Intense  because  key  votes 
in  the  committee  are  expected  to  be  close,  and 
leading  opponents  such  as  Rep.  Sam  Stelger 
(R-Arlz.)  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  ot  Com- 
merce are  fighting  hard  to  keep  the  legis- 
lation   from    reaching    the    House    floor. 

The  controversy  Is  understandable  since 
land  use  policies  affect  everyone.  What  is 
regretable  is  that  some  of  the  busiest  lobby- 
i.sts  are  distorting  the  issues  Involved  and 
fostering  confusion  and  alarm.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  told  Its  members,  for  in- 
stance, that  H.R.  3510  "amounts  to  a  na- 
tional zoning  ordinance"  which  would  .snatch 
power  away  from  local  government  and  de- 
stroy private  property  rights.  The  bill  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Some  earlier  proposals 
did  contain  more-or-less  coercive  elements, 
but  such  features  are  not  Included  in  HJR. 
3510.  The  bill  would  simply  provide  aid  to 
states  that  choose  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive programs  for  making  land-use  deci- 
sions involving  key  public  facilities,  large- 
scale  developments,  projects  with  regional 
impact  and  areas  of  critical  state  concern. 
Moreover,  H.R.  3510  would  not  dictate  any 
particular  planning  approach:  Each  state 
would  be  free  to  determine  how  much  re- 
sponsibility should  rest  with  local  govern- 
ment and  what  functions  regional  or  state 
agencies  should  perform. 

Actually,  tw-  .iinds  of  distortions  are  in- 
volved in  the  charge  that  H.R.  3510  would 
inject  the  federal  government  into  local 
domains.  In  addition  to  misrepresenting  the 
bill,  that  argument  also  Ignores  the  fact  that 
federal  policies  already  have  a  major  Impact 
on  land  use.  The  federal-aid  highway  and 
sewer  construction  programs  are  obvious  ex- 
amples. Federal  environmental  laws,  es- 
pecially the  clean  air  and  clean  water  acts, 
have  given  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  vast  potential  power  to  influence 
land  use  by  setting  ptoUutlon  limits,  restrict- 
ing growth  and  vetoing  proposed  facilities. 
Widespread  concern  about  case-by-case  In- 
tervention by  EPA  has  already  led  a  number 
of  states  and  localities  to  Improve  their  own 
planning  processes  to  minimize  the  need  for 
federal  dictation  on  environmental  grounds. 
Thus  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors  and  other 
groups  have  pointed  out,  that  legislation 
such  as  H.R.  3510  would  actually  restore 
power  to  state  and  local  governments  by 
helping  them  to  solve  major  land-use  prob- 
lems themselves. 

Apart  from  these  misrepresentations,  what 
seems  to  trouble  some  groups  most  about 
land-use  legislation  is  the  possibility  that 
new  kinds  of  planning  processes  might  un- 
duly limit  growth.  This  worry  should  not  be 
dismissed  as  merely  some  selfish  concern 
of  land  developers  or  logging  companies  or 
others.  For  the  general  concept  of  America 
as  a  land  of  perpetual  expansion  still  has 


enormous  force  and  popular  appeal.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  nation's  land  Is  not 
Infinite  and  after  generations  of  rapid,  hap- 
hazard growth,  the  limits  of  the  continent 
have  become  apparent.  There  is  no  room  to 
satisfy  all  the  competing  claims  on  fertile 
farmland,  fragile  natural  areas,  water  re- 
sources or  placid  communities.  That  is  why 
communities  and  states  should  Improve 
their  abilities  to  evaluate  their  resources 
and  to  make  hard  choices  In  an  orderly  way. 
Helping  them  to  do  so  Is  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  3510 — and  It  Is  too  Important  a  purpose 
to  be  obscured  by  distortion  and  false  alarms. 

Vote  on  Land  Use 

Tlie  lobbying  has  reached  a  feverish  in- 
tensity as  the  House  Interior  Committee 
approaches  Its  final  vote  on  the  land-use 
planning  bill  (H.R.  3510).  The  bill  survived 
an  early  test  last  month  by  a  sUm  margin. 
22-20,  but  several  comniUtee  members  are 
said  to  be  reconsidering  their  stands.  Ideally, 
the  forthcoming  congressional  recess  should 
provide  time  lor  calm  reflection.  But  Inter- 
ested groups  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
are  poised  to  turn  up  the  pressure  In  key 
members'  districts  next  week. 

Though  the  campalprn  agaln.st  H.R.  3510 
has  grown  increasingly  frenetic,  the  bill  itself 
is  far  more  temperate  than  some  earlier 
proposals  In  this  field.  Contrary  to  opponents' 
claims,  the  measure  would  not  stop  develop- 
ment. It  would  not  dictate  a  federal  land- 
use  or  zoning  plan.  And  It  would  not  impose 
any  single  planning  system  on  the  50  states. 
Instead,  the  bill  would  encourage,  but  not 
compel,  states  to  take  Inventories  of  their 
valuable  land  resources  and  set  up  compre- 
hensive programs  for  making  decisions  about 
Important  areas,  large-scale  developments, 
major  public  facilities  and  projects  with 
regional  impact.  The  resultmg  planning 
structures  would  no  doubt  vary  greatly  from 
state  to  state,  reflecting  the  diversity  of 
land-use  problems,  existing  programs  and 
governmental  traditions  across  the  land.  In 
the  Washington  area,  for  instance,  most 
counties  already  have  sophisticated  plan- 
ning efforts  under  way  and  regional  coopera- 
tion Is  well  advanced.  H.R.  3510  would  not 
upset  those  programs,  but  could  complement 
them  by  stimulating  better  management  of 
growth  on  the  fringes  of  the  metropolitan 
area  and  helping  the  states  find  better  ways 
to  evaluate  large  projects  such  as  major  en- 
ergy facilities. 

There  Is  reason  to  be  concerned  about  fed- 
eral Involvement,  In  land-use  decisions  that 
can  best  be  made  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. That  concern  properly  arises,  how- 
ever, not  from  HJl.  3510,  but  from  the  laws 
already  on  the  books  that  Inject  federal 
agencies  Into  land-use  Issues  In  a  hundred 
dlfl'erent  ways  under  labels  such  as  highway 
construction,  pollution  control,  fiood-plaln 
protection,  sewer  construction  and  park  de- 
velopment. These  laws,  enacted  and  admin- 
istered in  disconnected  ways,  have  produced 
reams  of  confu.slng  and  conflicting  regula- 
tions which  often  delay  decision-making  and 
lead  to  federal  intervention  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary sort.  Far  from  compounding  such 
problems,  H.R.  3510  would  reduce  them  by 
fostering  coordination  among  federal  agen- 
cies and  by  enhancing  the  ability  of  state 
and  local  governments  to  weigh  competing 
interests  and  make  hard  decisions  more  ra- 
tionally. 

AU  in  all,  the  bill  Is  conservative  In  the 
most  fundamental  sense.  It  recognizes  that 
America  Is  running  out  of  room,  that  tough 
choices  among  conflicting  goals  and  Interests 
affecting  land  resources  must  be  made — and 
that  those  judgments  should  be  reached  in 
ways  that  respect  and  accommodate  the  di- 
verse circumstances  and  concerns  of  differ- 
ent areas.  This  Is,  In  shc»t,  a  modest  bill 
but  a  very  important  one.  The  House  com- 
mittee should  vote  to  send  it  on  to  the  House 
floor. 
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ALP  LANDON'S  CD  RIOSITY 


but 


Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr. 
Landon  is  87  years  old, 
and  body,  he  Is  much  you4ger. 

Alf  Landon  from 
been  years  ahead  of  accented 
ton  thinking,  particular!^ 
foreign  pohcy  issues. 

I  suspect  that  the  key 
In^  Alfs  vigor  and  his 
ophy  in  his  driving,  unce^ising 
Ke  has  today,  as  always 
able    thirst    for    know- 
affairs  of  state. 

One  of  the  best  descriAt 
characteristics  of  Alf  Lane  on 
seen  recently  appeared  in 
son  News  in  an  article  by 
describing  lunch  with  Alf 
has.  over  the  years,  becom^ 
an  Institution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  article. 
Landon,"  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 

Luncheon  WriH  lIndon 


President,   Alf 
In  both  mind 


has  often 

Washing- 

in  regard  to 

o  understand - 

pjolitical  philos- 

curioslty. 

an  unquench- 

concerning 


lied  je 


ions  of  these 
that  I  have 

the  Hutchln- 
Stuart  Awbrey 
Landon  which 

.something  of 

uiianimous  con- 
Luncheon  with 
Record. 

the  article 
the  Record, 


n 


potato  les, 


a  mound  ol 

1.  occasionally 

t^ere  Is  a  pause 

the  Governor's 

ortter. 

sufveys  the  dozen 

table  at  the 

mostly,   plus   a 

law.  He  listens 

hrough  the  fog 

sum  up  what 
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ti 


Polljcs,  the  tidbits 

T  ilpeh,  the  com- 
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week.  with  its 

most  ap- 

of  puck  com- 
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world,  If  we 


se>med 
bit 
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comfort  Uig.   listening 

1912, "  mused 

away  from  the 


(By  Stuart  Awbrfey) 
TOPEKA  — His  fork  fiddles  4lth 
Toast  beef  and  mashed  . 
scooping  a  mouthful  when 
In  the  conversation.  At  87 
appetite  Is  in  go  d  working 

His  eyes  twinkle  as  he  __    . 
gathered  around  his  lunche<in 
Topeka   Club.   News  people, 
vice-chancellor  and  a  son-ln 
Intently,  occasionally  poking 
of  table  talk  to  say,  "Now, 
you  have   been   saying,   it 
this.  .  ■• 

He  Is  In  his  element. 
of  the  world  from  Topeka  to 
munlcators,   the    memories 
nocent  day. 

Our  comic  strip  pun  last 
reference  to  "Elf  Landon," 
proprlate.  In  spirit,  a  Uttle 
bines  In  the  Governor  with  a 
that  all  can  be  right  with 
only  keep  our  wits  about  us. 
He  certainly  has  kept  his. 

"There's  something      

to  a  man  recall  what  he  did 
Peter  &Iacdonald  as  we  drove 
capital. 

Ostensibly,  we  gathered  to 
Galloway,  the  UPIs  chief  for 
In  town  to  renew  old  frlendshl] 

But  when  you  sit  down  with 
Southern  Asia  is  too  small  a 
tain  the  conversation. 

It  roamed  from  the  Days  of 
to  the  flaky  fortunes  of  Martiia 
the  duplicity  of  Indira  Gandh 
of  Sargent  Shrivers  emergen  :e 
dential  candidate:   from  Si 
hotel    to   the   maneuvers   of 
abandoned  oil  fields  of  Allen  c4unty. 
And  Intermittently,  the  OoMemor  says: 
"Now.  what  we're  saying  h|re  can  be  re- 
duced to  these  points. . ." 

Strangers  to  Kansas  have 
ing    tliat    a    provincial 

thrust  into  national  ^ 

lltlcal  circumstances  of  1936 
form  of  detente  with 
years  ago,  long  before  Klsslnge) 
But  after  they  visit  with  hln 
U  answered.  Alf  Landon  is  net 
man.  Ptwochlallsm  is  not  in  t  is 
though  he  does  know  more  than 
about  how  to  recover  Southeas  ; 
the  second  or  third  try.  he  alsi  i 
Indonesia's  mineral  wealth. 
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(Were  you  aware,  for  example,  that  Indo- 
nesia exports  nearly  all  of  its  own  oU  to 
Japan  because  it  Is  of  the  superior  grade  that 
the  Japanese  want  for  their  machines,  and 
then  imports  oil  from  the  Mid-East  for  In- 
donesia's own  use?  Or  that  40  percent  of  the 
known  supplies  of  U.S.  oil  are  still  down 
taere,  waiting  to  be  pumped  up?) 

The  secret  of  Alf  Landon  is  curiosity. 

It  may  even  be  what  keeps  him  young. 

He  gives  you  the  impression  that  everyone, 
even  a  newspaper  editor,  has  something  to 
a.Cd  to  his  crowded  warehou.se  of  facts.  He 
can  find  in  a  survey  conducted  in  a  college 
classroom  a  clue  to  the  1976  presidential  elec- 
tions. An  Irish  professor  passing  through 
town  gives  him  Insights  into  the  Kennedys. 
An  Asian  correspondent  contributes  to  his 
bewilderment  about  Watergate  and  interna- 
tional reaction  to  our  troubles. 

Landon's  luncheons  are  almost  a.?  famous 
as  the  Landon  Lectures.  They  are  private, 
and  that's  a  pity. 

Some  should  be  taped  and  spread  for  pub- 
lic consumption.  The  dialogs  may  not  be  ex- 
actly Socratlc,  but  they  would  add  measur- 
ably to  people's  comprehension  of  the  world 
around  us — from  Sall.'ia  to  Singapore,  and 
points  between. 
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ABBOTT-NORTHWESTERN  HOS- 
PITAL HELPS  ELDERLY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  8,  Mr.  George  G.  Adamovlch,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Abbott  Hospital  Divi- 
sion, Abbott-Northwestern  Hospital, 
Inc.,  in  Minneapolis  testified  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long  Term 
Care. 

The  hospital  has  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Minneapolis  Age  and  Oppor- 
tunity Center  and  its  program  of  com- 
prehensive services  to  senior  citizens. 
These  services  provide  alternatives  to 
the  institutionalization  of  older  persons 
and  provide  the  elderly  with  support  to 
live  independently  and  with  dignity. 

Abbott-Northwestern  Hospital,  Inc., 
Is  a  voluntary  nonprofit  hospital  located 
in  the  center  city  of  Minneapolis.  It  op- 
erates two  acute  general  hospitals  ap- 
proximately 1'2  miles  apart.  Through 
the  merger  of  prestigious  hospitals  In 
the  Twin  Cities— the  Abbott  Hospital, 
the  Northwestern  Hospital,  and  later 
the  Sister  Kenny  Institute — this  corpo- 
ration now  supports  849  beds,  has  over 
2,700  employees,  and  provides  over  230,- 
000  days  of  patient  care,  which  all 
amounts  to  one  of  the  largest  health 
care  facilities  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Adamovlch  stated  that  the 
merger  of  the.se  facilities  testifies  to  the 
recognition  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  medium-sized  hospitals,  located 
in  the  downtown  area,  cannot  go  it  alone 
in  a  time  of  rising  costs,  changing  con- 
sumer expectations,  and  revolution  in 
our  health  care  delivery  system. 

Having  a  patient  population  includ- 
ing some  of  the  wealthiest  and  some  of 
the  poorest  residents  of  the  area,  the 
hospital  has  not  only  developed  acute 
medical -surgical  services,  but  new  spe- 
cialized programs  such  as  an  alcoholic 
treatment  and  chemical  dependency 
program  with  both  acute  and  residen- 
tial facilities,  a  community  mental 
health  center  featuring  inpatient  and 
outpatient  care  for  all  age  groups,  and 
also  community  controlled,  hospital 
funded  neighborhood  counseling  center. 


It  Is  important  to  note  that  to  this  dav 
there  are  no  Federal  funds  In  thi^ 
program. 

Testimony  showed  that  there  are  far 
too  many  senior  citizens  in  need  of  med- 
ical care  whose  physical  condition  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate  because  they  can- 
not afford  the  high  cost  of  medical  care 
even  with  the  help  of  medicare.  Tbk 
program  has  removed  the  financial  bar- 
riers that  are  keeping  the  elderly  frMn 
obtaining  adequate  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  George  G 
Adamovlch  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  bt  George  G.  Ad.\movich.  Admin- 
lSTR.^TOR,   Abbott   Hospital    Division    Ab- 

BOTT-NORTHWESTERN    HOSPITAL.    INC.,    MlN- 

NEAPOLis,  Minn. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  name  Is  George  Adamo- 
vlch. I  ^m  Administrator  of  the  Abbott  Hos- 
pital Division  of  the  Abbott-Northwestern 
Hospital  Corporation.  Our  Hospital  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Minneapolis  Age  and 
Opportunity  Center  program  of  comprehen- 
sive  services  to  Senior  Citizens  since  the  very 
beginning  when  Mrs.  Krause.  and  her  com- 
mlttee  of  Senior  Advisors,  first  developed  the 
comprehensve  concept  of  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutionalization to  support  the  Senior  in 
independence  with  dignity— a  plan  at  the 
same  time  bold  and  visionary,  and,  practical 
and  cost  effective. 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  participate 
In  the  development  of  a  program  which,  for 
the  first  time,  brings  together  a  fully- 
coordinated  system  of  health  and  supportive 
social  services  to  attack  the  practical  and 
complex  problems  of  maintaining  the  health 
and  independence  of  our  elderly  popula- 
tion. The  Issues  to  be  faced  in  providing  for 
the  health  and  weU-being  of  our  elderly 
population  cuts  across  all  income  and  social 
levels.  Of  particular  significance  is  the  thrust 
of  this  program  which  attacks  effectively  the 
massive  problems  of  the  near  poor  or  "corri- 
dor "  population  whose  income  is  above  Medi- 
cal Assistance  level  and  below  a  level  to  sus- 
tain quality  of  life.  It  has  freed  this  group 
from  the  harsh  reality  of  choosing  between 
health  and  food,  and,  between  Independent 
living  in  the  conununity  and  institutionali- 
zation. I  am  convinced  that  we  already  have 
demonstrated  the  cost  effectiveness  together 
with  the  enormoxis  positive  social  implica- 
tions of  this  unique  system  for  maintaining 
the  health  and  Independence  of  our  elderly 
population.  We  are  grateful  to  know  that  we 
have  had  a  role  in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  such  enormous  Impact  on 
the  dignity  and  quality  of  life  for  so  many 
people  in  our  community.  It  has  truly  set  * 
pace  for  the  Nation ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
take  a  moment  to  describe  the  background 
and  characteristics  of  Abbott-Northwestern 
Hospital,  the  organization  which  I  represent. 
Abbott-Northwestern  Hospital,  Inc.  Is  a  vol- 
untary non-profit  hospital  located  in  the 
center  city  of  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  with 
assets  of  over  $38  million,  and  operating  two 
acute  general  hospitals  approximately  one 
and  one  half  miles  apart.  Its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, chaired  by  Mr.  Dean  McNeal,  is  a 
broadly  representative  group  of  distinguished 
citizens  who  volunteer  their  time  directing 
the  affairs  of  this  public  trust.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Millar  is  President  of  the  Hospital  and  its 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Abbott-Northwestern  came  into  existence 
in  January,  1970,  tlirough  a  merger  of  two 
prestigious  Hospitals  In  the  Twin  Cities- 
Abbott  Hospital,  having  343  beds  located  at 
110  East  18th  Street,  and.  Northwestern  Hos- 
pital, having  465  beds,  located  at  Chicago  and 
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27th  Street.  In  AprU,  1975,  the  American 
KehabUitatlon  Foundation,  known  as  the 
Sister  Kenny  Institute,  merged  with  AbbotV 
Northwestern  Hospital  and  Is  co-locating 
with  the  Northwestern  Division.  The  Cor- 
poration now  operating  849  beds,  having 
over  2,700  employees,  providing  over  230,000 
days  of  patient  caie,  is  one  of  the  largest 
providers  of  health  care  in  Minnesota. 

The  merger  of  these  facilities  testifies  to 
the  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  medium-sized  hO!>pltals,  located  in  the 
dov'Utown  area,  cannot  go-it-alone  In  a  time 
of  rising  costs,  changing  consumer  expecta- 
tions, and  revolution  in  our  health  care  de- 
livery system. 

Our  Board  of  Directors,  recognizing  the 
sophistication  of  its  Medical  Staff  and  Hos- 
pitnls.  began  to  develop  a  Regional  Medical 
Center.  Abbott-Northwestern  is  a  partner  In 
the  Minneapolis  Medical  Center.  Inc.,  which 
Includes  the  Children's  Health  Center.  To- 
gether we  share  services,  work  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  and 
share  .services  and  expertise  with  many  Ho6- 
pitals  tliroughout  Minnesota,  and  some  in 
neighboring  Wisconsin. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  our  Board  of  Directors  has  recom- 
njended  the  study  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
solidating all  center-city  acute  facilities  on 
one  campus  as  a  means  to  avoid  costly  dupli- 
cation and  control  operating  costs.  Of  great 
significance  was  the  further  recommenda- 
tion that  a  feasibility  study  be  undertaken 
to  develop  a  major  Senior  Center  embracing 
the  Important  components  of  Education  and 
Research  in  the  field  of  aging,  and,  utilizing 
major  existing  facilities  as  a  nucleus  for  this 
development.  This  development  is  testimony 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Minneapolis 
Age  and  Opportunity  Center  la  vividly  dem- 
onstrating that  the  cbaUenges  of  aging  are 
an  Issue  of  major  national  concern. 

Abbott-Northwestern,  in  addition  to  a  full 
range  of  acute  medical-surgical  services,  has 
developed  exciting  new  specialized  programs, 
such  as  an  alcoholic  treatment  and  chemical 
dependency  program  with  both  acute  and 
residential  facilities,  a  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  featuring  Lupatleut  and  out- 
patient care  for  all  age  groups — together  with 
a  Community  controlled,  hospital  funded 
Kelghborhood  Coun.sellng  Center.  Thei-e  are 
to  date  no  Federal  funds  in  this  program. 
The  Hospital  has  recognized  a  growing  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  accesslbUlty  to 
service  to  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and, 
supports  commiuilty  medicine  through  de- 
centralized community  clinics. 

So,  we  have  as  our  patient  population  some 
of  the  wealthiest  people  and  some  of  the 
poorest  people  In  the  Metropolitan  Area.  The 
Hospital  views  Itself  as  a  member  of  the 
local  community  and  has  tried  to  participate 
as  a  responsible  member  of  that  Community 
In  preserving  our  City  as  a  good  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  One  might  look  upon 
our  concern  with  the  Community  as  en- 
lightened self-interest;  we  feel  we  can  re- 
main healthy  only  In  a  healthy  eommtmlty. 

Abbott-Northwestern  shares  the  growing 
National  concern  relative  to  availability,  ac- 
cessibility and  tJie  rising  cost  of  health.  We 
are  convinced  that  quality  health  care  now 
costly  will  continue  to  climb  in  cost  because 
the  realities  of  Inflation,  rapidly  advancing 
technology  and  consumer  expectations  con- 
spire inevitably  to  make  it  so.  I  believe  that 
those  who  would  portray  It  otherwise  are 
indulging  fantasy. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirement  that 
we  as  a  nation,  meeting  the  challenge  that 
"health  care  is  a  right  of  all  citizens."  ade- 
quately funding  services  to  the  disadvan- 
taged, we  mxist  recognize  that  health  care  Is 
not  only  the  doctor  and  the  hospital.  If  we  are 
to  contain  or  reduce  the  rising  cost  of  health 
e»re,  we  must  begin  to  adequately  fund  out- 
patient and  home  health  services  which  pro- 
vide appropriate  and  rational  alternatives  to 
costly  inpatient  care  for  many  of  our  citizens. 


The  Minneapolis  Age  and  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter "medl-svipportive"  program  provides  dra- 
matic evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view- 
point. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  a  later  point 
in  our  presentation,  I  will  cover  the  economic 
Issue,  relative  to  this  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  working  with  the  Mlu- 
ueapolls  Age  and  Opportunity  Center  over 
several  years.  Including  a  pilot  clinic  orga- 
nized on  a  fee  for  service  model,  we  became 
painfully  aware  of  the  tremendous  barrier 
to  health  care  of  the  deductible  and  co- 
insurance features  of  the  Medicare  program, 
aud,  the  reluctant  failure  of  so  many  Senior 
Citizens  to  obtain  needed  medical  services. 
Many  Senior  Citizens  frankly  admitted  they 
thought  Medicare  would  pay  their  medical 
bills  and  were  bitterly  disappointed  when 
Mils  was  not  true.  Senator  Domenlcl,  In 
November  of  1974,  described  this  reality  by 
-aying  that  "Medicare  has  in  many  ways  be- 
come a  broken  promise  to  the  ETlderly." 

WhUe  M.A.O.  became  critically  aware  that 
the  cost  constraints  for  most  Seniors  were  a 
major  disincentive  to  obtaining  necessary 
medical  care  for  a  significant  number  of  Sen- 
iors, we  could  only  speculate  on  the  scope  of 
this  problem.  In  statistical  data  on  Minne- 
sota's elderly  (attached) ,  we  found  that  ben- 
efits for  health  services  on  behalf  of  Medicare 
enroUees  exceeds  the  national  average  for  the 
hospital  portion  of  the  program,  and  is  less 
than  the  national  average  for  the  medical 
portion  of  the  program. 

Those  same  statistics  coiifirm  that  the  en- 
vironment in  which  M.A.O.  operates  Is  in 
many  ways  more  favorable  than  one  might 
find  in  other  parts  of  the  country — making 
the  experience  of  M.A.O.  even  more  dramatic. 

We  at  Abbott-Northwestern  discussed  vi-lth 
M.A.O.  the  possibility  of  accepting  Medicare 
payments  as  total  piiyment  for  all  primary 
health  care  provided  by  the  Clinic  and  all 
hospitalization.  In  addition,  we  explored 
making  drugs  available  at  near  cost  to  Clinic 
participants. 

On  the  side  of  proceeding  with  such  a 
policy  was  the  obvious  need,  although  the 
real  magnitude  was  not  then  known.  We 
feel  strongly  that  hospitals,  as  the  commu- 
nity's largest  (If  not  only)  organized  health 
care  resource  must  take  initiative,  and  as- 
sume some  risk.  In  defining  health  care  needs 
and  developing  programs  to  meet  those  needs. 
It  was  clear  to  us  that  Medicare  was  not 
doing  the  Job.  as  widely  believed. 

Also,  on  the  plus  side.  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomics, was  the  probable  Increased  hospital 
and  ancillary  service  utilization  that  would 
result  from  hospital  participation  In  such  a 
program. 

Inpatient  days  in  hospitals  throughout 
the  country  are  declining  for  various  reasons. 
ITnderutlllzatlon  of  hospitals  tends  to  in- 
crease cost  per  patient  day;  so  any  appro- 
priate new  activity  that  would  legitimately 
bring  about  better  utUlzatlon  of  the  hospital 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  per  patient 
day,  which  is  terribly  Important  when  con- 
sidering the  social,  political  and  legal  con- 
straints we  are  under  to  hold  the  line  on 
Increasing  costs. 

On  the  negative  side  of  proceeding  with  a 
free  service  pricing  policy  were  the  obvious 
costs  of  absorbing  the  deductibles,  co-insur- 
ance aud  non-allowable  cost  features  of 
Medicare,  plus  the  capital  cost  of  providing 
remodeled  space  for  an  expanded  program. 
We  had  no  clear  way,  of  course,  of  accurate- 
ly estimating  either  the  increased  revenue  or 
increased  expenses,  but  we  attempted  to  do 
so,  and  with  Board  approval  decided  to  pro- 
ceed. 

A  M.A.O.  Newsletter  announced  that  the 
expanded  program  for  the  Senior  Citizens' 
Clinic  would  offer  to  a  couple,  having  In- 
come of  t5.500  or  less,  or  a  single  person, 
having  an  Income  of  $4,500  or  less,  primary 
health  care  and  hospital  services  at  no  cost 
above    Medicare.    In    addition,    prescription 


drug.s  would  be  available  at  cost  plus  mini- 
mal handling  charges. 

In  conjunction  with  the  new  pricing  pol- 
icy, Abbott-Northwestern  agreed  to  remodel 
space  In  a  building  across  the  street  from  our 
Emergency  Room  and  giving  the  Abbott- 
Northwestern/Mlnneapolls  Age  and  Oppor- 
tunity Center  Senior  Citizens'  Clinic  a  home 
of  its  own. 

Mrs.  Krause  has  discussed  and  Mr.  Kramer 
will  review  the  Incredible  Impact  of  patient 
demaud  and  our  shock  at  what  we  found  U> 
be   the   state   cf   their   health. 

We  feel  that  the  lesson  Is  dramatic — there 
are  too  many  Senior  Citizens  In  acute  need 
of  medical  c.^re  whose  physical  couditlon  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate  because  tiiey  cannot  af- 
ford medical  care,  even  with  Medicare.  By 
removing  the  financial  barriers,  as  we  have 
done,  the  people  not  only  seek  care,  but  far 
exceed  our  present  capabilities  to  adequately 
vtcpond  to  those  needs. 

There  Is  pressure  nationally  to  reduce  the 
number  of  acute  hospital  beds.  This  ap- 
pears OU  the  surface  desirable  becau.'^  they 
»re  not  effectively  utilized.  On  the  other 
hand,  wouldn't  we,  as  health  professionals, 
and  as  a  Nation,  look  ridiculous  a  few  years 
from  now.  II  alter  reducing  the  numb-.?r  of 
hospital  bed&,  we  found  a  large  immei  need 
and  had  to  replace  them? 

I  am  convinced  that  unmet  need  in  the 
elderly  population  and  among  other  age 
groups  of  the  blind.  handicapi>ed,  poor  and 
near  poor,  would  appropriately  aud  fully 
utilize  available  health  facilities  lu  any 
metropolitan  area  of  the  Country  where  the 
disadvantaged  concentrate,  if  financial  bar- 
riers were  elimnated. 

The  auuouncemeut  of  this  Clinic,  it  L-, 
fair  to  say.  created  a  number  of  shock  waves 
la  the  miedlcal  and  hospital  community.  It 
is  a  credit  to  the  Hennpin  County  Medical 
Society,  aud  particularly  to  key  physiciaotB 
In  each  of  our  hospital's  medical  groups,  who 
formed  the  professional  organization  called 
Community  Medical  Associates,  P_A.  (C.MA.) . 
that  were  able  to  overcome  many  initial  res- 
ervations concerning  the  program  and  move 
ahead.  Dr.  Roger  Farber,  M.D.,  whose  testi- 
mony was  introduced  today,  is  a  member  of 
the  CM.A..  Board.  Subsequent  favorable  ar- 
ticles In  the  "Medical  World  News,'  and 
"American  Medical  Association  News"  fur- 
ther assisted  in  acceptance  of  this  program. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
Impact  of  this  program  without  reviewing 
the  economic  Issues  implicit  in  the  program. 
The  statement  I  most  often  hear  is  that  we 
must  be  "making  money"  from  these  addi- 
tional Medicare  patients.  I  would  like  to 
underscore  categorically  that  no  one  can 
make  a  profit,  or  for  that  matter  even  a  rea- 
sonable net  gain  for  maintaining  equipment 
and  facilities,  from  Medicare  patients. 

In  a  nutshell.  Medicare  pays  either  allow- 
able cost  or  billed  charges,  whichever  is 
lower.  This  means  if  you  underprlce  your 
services,  you  will  lose  money;  If  yo\i  price 
your  services  above  cost.  Medicare  will  dis- 
count Its  payment.  This  is  essentially  true 
of  Blue  Cros.s  patients  as  well,  which,  to- 
gether with  Medicare,  aciounts  for  60  .  of 
the  hospital's  revenue. 

A  key  question  we  are  also  asked  regularly 
Is  "how  can  the  hospital  afford  to  absorb  the 
deductibles,  non-allowed  costs,  and  co-in- 
surance costs  of  Medicare?"  We  have  recently 
completed  an  In-depth  economic  analysis 
with  the  assistance  of  our  auditors  on  the 
effect  of  this  program  on  the  Clinic  and  hos- 
pital during  the  start-up  year,  1974.  In  pref- 
ace, I  must  say  that  if  the  Senior  program 
bore  full  cost  accounting  overhead  of  the 
hospital  operation,  rather  than  the  Incre- 
mental costs  realized  to  serve  these  patient.";, 
the  loss  would  be  significant.  However,  as 
long  as  the  number  of  Inpatients  generated 
from  this  program  are  not  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire a  major  change  In  staffing  patterns 
throughout  the  hospital,  the  program  bene- 
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fits  the  hospital  operation   tli 
overhead  which  reduces  the 
day  for  all  patients. 

It  is  Important  to  remeinb^ 
orgaulzed  In  this  financial  pat 
tical  only  on  a  limited 
III  no  way  can  we  assume  thai 
are   capable   of   accepting   Mei  i 
payment.  What  must  be  done 
through   Legislative   action    '1 
Inherent    in    Medicare    so    ' 
doctors,    hospitals    and    siipp  i 
agencies — can  be  fairly  retmbi 
ii-es  they  provide   to  Senior 

There  is  no  question  that  t 
of  such  a  program,   the  capit 
iiecesary  to  deliver  the  service. 
expertise,  and   the  many   iinr 
variables  In  estimating  financ 
major  roadblocks  to  most  het ! 
vlders   who   might    be   Intere.s 
menting  with  such  a  progrp 
a  special  sense  of  urgency  ox 
make    available    educationn". 
funds  ro  taXe  advantage  of 
developed  In  this  Program. 

It  is  no  small  concern  to  v 
sponsible  for  the  delivery  nt 
that  the  Country  is  headintj 
a  program  of  National  Hea! 
;uid,  that  it  may  l>e  pattertt 
cure.  No  greiter  disservice  coi-. 
the  American  people  than  to 
nil  Americans,  the  .'.erious  Ir; 
Uie  present  Medicare  system. 

Surely  we  would   not   quart^l 
toUe,   who  said:    "If  we 
nny  personal  rights  at  all  as 
they  have  an  absolute  right  to 
lire  of  good   health   as  societ\ 
alone.   Is  able   to  give   them." 

Medicare  coverage  is  directed 
.-iodic  acute  care.  Specifically, 
foverage  for  routine  health  at 
ventive  health  measures.  To 
Medicare,   the  patient  must 
ciftc  symptoms.  It  would  seem 
proper  diagnostic  screening 
iiificantly  to  early  detection 
prevention    of    unnecessary 
death,  and,  consequently  to  t 
life.  Such  a  regressive  poaiti<.n 
in  a  national  health  insurance 

Furthermore,    the    legislative 
coverage  for  Seniors  under  Med 
systematically  reduc<»d   by  the 
policy  decisions  of  the  Execu 
Government.     Specifically,     w 
first  became  law,  80' >  of  a 
care  was  covered,  today  it  has 
clown  to  less  than  40 ' ; . 

In  effect,  the  Federal  poUc 
one    to    contain    cost    by    furs 
coverage    to  Seniors   at    a   tlm  > 
income    groups,    are    being    h 
inflation.    An    attempt    has 
I'.istlfy  this  policy  on  the  theor  ■ 
will  abuse  their  right  to  healtfi 
deductibles   and   co-insurance 
creased.  Harry  Schwartz  In 
Case    for    American    Medicine, 
this   philosophy   ai>   foUowb 
not  to  suspect  that  some  peop 
Medicare  are  simply  demaudi 
pital    care   because    they   see 
cheap."    Our    experience    won 
such  a  policy  promotes  the  r 
tion  of  the  ailing  Senior  and  i 
mature  Institutionalization  at 
to  the  taxpayer,  and.  reduces 
life  of  our  aging  population 

To  us  It  Is  obvious  that  be 
standing  of  the  psychosocial 
of  Seniors. 

The  proposal  of  Secretary 
H.E.W.    to   further    curb 
physicians  under  Medicare  anc 
courage   acceptance   of 
ceptance  of  Medicare  a^  full 
only  means  that  the  Senior 
himself   out  of  an   already 
adds    to   the   already   staggeri 
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coping  with  cost  of  living.  In  the  same  pro- 
posal, the  Federal  government  proposes  to 
eliminate  the  8.5';.  Medicare  Nursing-cost 
differential,  increasing  the  burden  to  non- 
Medicare  patients  and  further  Jeopardizing 
the  financial  stability  of  American  Hospitals. 

Of  no  small  importance,  l.s  the  fact  that 
Medicare  fails  to  provide  for  preventive 
health  measure,  important  diagnostic  tests 
such  as  the  pap  smear  for  cervical  cancer, 
drugs,  and  dental  services.  Its  recognition  of 
tlie  important  supportive  home  health  serv- 
ices is  so  limited  as  to  lae  virtually  non-exist- 
ent. 

The  Nader  Report.  "Old  Age,  The  Last 
Segregation,"  makes  some  important  observa- 
tions about  societal  attitudes  toward  Seniors. 
I  quote:  "There  is  a  colos.sal  amount  of  col- 
lective callousness  that  j>ervades  society,  fr.oni 
oi'gauizaiion  to  the  individual  level." 

It  goes  on  to  say :  ^ 

"In  1969  the  American  people  sjJent  five 
billion  dollars  on  pregarations  t^y  keep  them 
looking  young:  iii  19'7S7  the  Kederal  Govern- 
ment spent  one  and  one-third  billion  dollars 
on  Old  Age  Assistance — in  our  single-minded 
pursuit  of  youth  we  have  systematically 
ignored  those  who  are  old." 

And  anally  the  Report  quoting  Commis- 
sioner John  B.  Marfin  of  the  Administraiion 
on  Aging; 

"Older  AmericaiLs  have  been  expected  to 
be  content  with  half  measures — discounts, 
tax  conce.s.slons,  reduced  bus  fares,  and 
charity  from  their  children  or  voluntary  agen- 
cies. They  have  watched  as  the  special  needs 
of  other  .segments  of  the  population  are  right- 
fully understood  and  met,  while  their  own 
special  needs  for  mobility,  for  increased 
suclalizatiou,  fur  the  sense  of  worth  which 
comes  from  productive  capacity,  go  unheed- 
ed." 

Beyond  the  economic  con.siderations,  we 
must  examine  tlie  appropriateness  of  such  a 
special  program  as  M.A.O.  within  the  chang- 
ing role  of  the  hospital  and  the  changing  so- 
cial environment.  Central  cities  throughout 
the  country  are  in  Jeopardy  as  they  are  their 
lacilities  become  outdated,  as  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  they  are  located  deteriorate, 
and  as  tiiey  see  their  occupancy  and  revenue 
decline. 

The  central  cities  of  America  cannot  afford 
to  lose  their  Hospitals.  In  the  urban  areas, 
it  is  these  institutions  which  help  provide  the 
backbone  to  revitalize  citizen  interest  in  their 
communities  and  organize  resources  to  meet 
health  care  needs  of  the  Community. 

These  realities  mandate  that  we  explore 
alternative  mechanisms  for  making  health 
care  accessible,  and  explore  new  roles  for 
the  hospital,  new  relationships  with  citizens. 
and  new  ways  of  organizing  health  care  re- 
sources to  deliver  care,  if  we  are  to  be  ef- 
fective stewards  of  our  public  trust. 

New  patterns  of  health  care  must  include 
an  effective  partnership  of  health  and  hu- 
man services  to  maximize  health  care  de- 
livery while  minimizing  cost.  Components 
of  such  a  system  In  Britain  are  described  in 
Senator  Kennedy's  book.  "In  Critical  Con- 
dition— The  CrlsLs  In  American  Health  Care." 
The  Minneapolis  Age  and  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter's comprehensive  program  provides  a 
unique  example  in  this  country  of  such  an 
approach. 

In  1961,  the  White  Hou.se  Conference  on 
Aging  said:  "The  need  to  expand  Institu- 
tional facilities  should  not  dlscotirage  non- 
inatltutional  alternatives,  particularly  treat- 
ing the  Individual  In  his  own  home." 

A  recent  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  suggested  that  "wider  use  of"  alterna- 
tives to  traditional  health  care  could  save 
81.7  million  in  short-term  general  hospital 
days,  or  about  $3  billion  in  1970  operating 
costs. 

In  the  face  of  a  major  national  move  to- 
ward National  Health  Insurance  in  some 
form  in  the  near  future,  it  is  vital  that  gov- 
ernment, and  tlie  providers  of  health  and 
human  services,  work  clcsely  together  to  In- 


sure that  the  best  system  Is  developed  In  the 
public  interest.  Toward  that  end,  funding 
must  be  made  available  for  education,  re- 
search and  development  In  alternative  ap. 
proaches  to  health  care  delivery — focusing 
on  those  which  are  both  human  effective  and 
cost  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  this  distinguished  Committee  for  invit- 
ing us  to  share  with  you  our  experiences  and 
findings  in  a  program  of  comprehensive  .serv- 
ices to  Senior  Citizens. 


NEW  MARIHUANA  RESEARCH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  Sen- 
ators Cranston,  Brooke,  Nelson  and 
TuNNEY  I  have  .sponsored  S.  1450,  a  bill 
to  decriminalize  the  possession  of  small 
amounts  of  marihuana  and  to  substitute 
a  system  of  civil  fines  up  to  $100.  The 
bill  is  currently  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

In  view  of  our  interest  in  keeping  the 
Senate  advised  concerning  the  ongoing 
study  and  research  undertaken  by  vari- 
ous groups  throughout  the  country  on 
this  question.  I  wish  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  recent  conference  by  the 
Drug  Abuse  Council  in  Washington  on 
marihuana  research. 

Its  findings  show  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  direct  evidence  that  marihuana  causes 
any  serious  mental  illness.  Nineteen 
scientists  participated  in  this  conference. 

Similarly,  a  recent  study  done  for  the 
Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  concluded  that  marihuana  smok- 
ing in  Jamaica,  where  the  consumption 
by  heavy  users  is  said  to  be  10  to  25  times 
that  of  U.S.  users,  has  failed  to  confirm 
any  serious  adverse  affects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  summai-y  report  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Council  which  I  cited,  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  by  Walter  Sulli- 
van, of  July  9,  1975,  entiled  "Marihuana 
Study  by  United  States  Finds  No  Serious 
Harm,"  and  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  Leslie  Oelsner,  July  13,  1975, 
and  entitled  "In  a  Sometimes  Bitter 
Fight,  States  and  Cities  Are  Easing  Mari- 
huana Laws,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drug  Abtjse  Council  Conference  on  Meth- 
odological   Issi'ts    IN    Recent    Cannabis 

Research 

an  exect'tive  summary  report 

In  re.sponse  to  reports  of  direct  links  be- 
tween the  use  of  marihuana  and  various 
health  hazards,  the  Drug  Abuse  Council  spon- 
sored a  January  1975  conference  In  Wash- 
higton.  D.C.  on  methodological  Issues  of  re- 
cent marihuana  research.  Participating  in  the 
conference  were  19  scientists,  recognized  in- 
ternational experts  on  research  techniques 
presently  employed  for  studying  the  effect* 
of  marihuana.  These  Investigators,  who  rep- 
resented the  disciplines  of  genetics,  immu- 
nology, endocrinology,  pharmacology,  inter- 
nal medicine,  psychiatry,  neurology,  and 
psychology  provided  their  best,  up-to-date 
objective  statements  on  controversial  Issues 
in  marihuana  research. 

Discussion  focused  on  research  areas  of 
current  concern  with  general  consensus  as 
follows : 

There  are  major  difficulties  in  applying  re- 
sults from  animal  research  to  luvestlgatlonB 
with  humans. 

In  humans,  the  use  of  retrospective 
studies— that     is,     Investigation     in    which 
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Questions  are  asked  about  the  effects  of  drug 
Sse  after  the  use  has  already  begun,  are  often 
confusing  because  of  the  many  dUTerent 
factors  that  might  influence  the  outcome, 
preferable  are  investigations  In  which  the 
important  tests  are  made  on  an  individual 
before  he  starts  using  marlhunna.  and  then 
continuing  the  Investigation  with  the  same 
Individual  after  he  begins  using  marihuana. 

Large  scale  epidemiological  Investigations 
similar  to  those  which  established  associa- 
tions between  smoking  cigarettes  and  health 
hazards,  will  be  required  to  Identify  certain 
health  consequences  of  chronic  marihuana 
use.  Since  these  studies  of  intensive,  long- 
term  marihuana  consumers  have  not  been 
done,  our  knowledge  of  the  drug's  chronic 
effects  Is  still  limited. 

Marihuana  can  Impair  the  T-cell— one  type 
of  white  blood  cell — mediated  component  of 
the  human  Immune  response,  but  It  Is  un- 
clear what  significance  this  alteration  has 
for  the  total  Immune  response  and  hence  for 
the  susceptibility  to  disease. 

There  Is  no  definitive  evidence  that  the 
use  of  marihuana  causes  any  serious  mental 
Illness,  or  produces  persistent  generalized 
decrements  In  motivation  In  the  form  of  an 
amotlvatlonal  sjndrome.  Similarly,  in  the 
few  well  done  studies  completed  to  date, 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  marihuana  In- 
duced brain  damage. 

While  there  Is  not  as  yet  definite  evidence 
that  marihuana  represents  a  danger  to 
human  genetic  and  reproductive  processes, 
the  fact  that  marihuana  can  alter  DNA  syn- 
thesis stiggests  the  possibility  of  deleterious 
consequences.  (DNA  Is  a  basic  component 
of  chromosomes  and  Is  considered  to  be  the 
repository  of  hereditary  characteristics.) 
Since  marihuana  easily  crosses  the  placental 
barrier,  the  use  of  marihuana  by  pregnant 
women  Is  especially  unwise. 

Under  certain  conditions,  marihuana  does 
reduce  levels  of  human  testosterone — a  male 
sex  Ljrmone,  but  once  again,  more  research 
Is  needed  to  determine  the  slgulflcance  of 
this  finding. 

As  further  Investigations  of  chronic  mari- 
huana users  are  completed.  It  Is  probable 
that  other  health  hazards  of  the  drug  will 
be  Identified.  One  should  be  aware  of  the  In- 
evitable time  lag  between  the  widespread 
use  of  a  drug  and  the  recognition  of  its 
long-term  adverse  effects.  Smoking  ciga- 
rettes, with  Its  long  history  as  a  "harmless 
drug  habit"  Is  only  one  of  many  exam- 
ples. However,  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
Indicates  that  although  there  are  always 
ample  reasons  to  be  concerned  about  the  use 
of  any  drug,  there  are  no  new  reasons  to  be 
especially  dlstturbed  by  the  u$e  of  marihuaua, 

Further  research  Is  obviously  needed.  Such 
research  Is  necessarily  complex  and  Inevi- 
tably requires  the  Investment  of  expertise, 
time,  and  research  funds.  A3  is  true  In  m.ost 
areas  of  science,  the  focus  on  short  term.  Im- 
mediate payoffs  Is  neither  an  efficient  nor 
desirable  method  of  acquiring  the  body  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  make  informed  de- 
cisions. Also  of  importance  in  the  emotion- 
ally charged  area  of  drug  use  is  utilizing  the 
final  check  proce^  of  presenting  research 
results  to  the  scrutiny  of  scientific  colleagues, 
before  demonstrating  them  to  &  non-sclen- 
tlfic  audience  who  do  not  have  always  the 
background  to  make  critical  assessments. 

The  conference  proceedings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Academic  Press  In  August  1975. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  July  9,   1875) 

Mamjcana  Study  bt  U.S.  Finds  No  Serious 

Harm 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

A  federally  contracted  study  of  maiijuana 
smoking  in  Jamaica,  where  the  consumption 
by  heavy  users  la  said  to  be  10  to  25  times 
tbat  of  their  American  counterparts,  has 
failed  to  conflrm  any  serious  adverse  effecta. 

Tbe  cMily  algnlflcant  difference  found  be- 


tween smokers  and  nonsmokers  was  that 
among  smokers  there  was  a  slightly  higher 
Incidence  of  hypoxia,  or  reduced  delivery  of 
oxygen,  to  tissues  by  the  bloodstream. 

It  was  suspected,  however,  this  this  may 
result  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  \s  cus- 
tomarily mixed  with  the  marijuana  by 
Jamaicans. 

The  study  was  done  for  the  Center  for 
Studies  of  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  It  was 
directed  by  Drs.  Vera  Rubin  and  Lambros 
Momltas  of  the  Research  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Man  at  162  East  78th  Street  In  New 
York.  " 

Participating  as  well  were  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies  and  35  physicians,  psy- 
chiatrists, other  specialists  and  staff  mem- 
bers. 

The  report  of  Its  findings.  In  book  form, 
became  available  last  week.  At  the  same  time 
the  Drug  Abuse  Council,  an  Independent, 
Washington-based  organization,  reported  the 
findings  of  19  experts  who  met  in  January  to 
assess  various  attempts  to  determine  the  "Isks 
of  marijuana  use. 

SIGNIFICANCE   OF    CHANCES 

They  agreed  tha^  smoking  the  herb  can 
bring  about  certain  bodily  changes  but  said 
the  significance  of  tlio^e  changes  was  un- 
certain. 

"Large-scale  epidemiological  investigations 
similar  to  those  which  established  associa- 
tions between  smoking  cigarettes  and  health 
hazards  will  be  required  to  Identify  certain 
health  consequences  of  chronic  marijuana 
use,"  said  a  summary  of  tiie  drug  council's 
findings. 

"Since  these  studies  of  intensive,  long- 
term  marijuana  consumers  have  not  been 
done,"  It  added,  "our  knowledge  of  the  drug's 
chronic  effects  is  still  limited. '  The  council 
was  set  up  in  1972  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  three  other  foundations  to  provide  iude- 
peudeut  guidance  in  coping  with  drug  abuse. 

In  a  forward  to  the  Jamaican  s'tudy,  Ray- 
mond Philip  Shafer,  who  headed  President 
Nixon's  National  Commissioa  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse,  hailed  it  as  "the  first  in- 
tensive, multidlsctplinary  study  of  marijuana 
u.se  to  be  published." 

He  cited  a  comment  by  the  late  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  former  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  that  dragons  in  dark 
caves  are  far  more  fearsome  tlian  lu  daylight. 
It  Is  therefore  refreshing,  he  writes,  to  have 
"an  objective  study  which  not  only  expo.se£ 
but  demolishes  many  emotional  and  'fright- 
symbolic'  dragons"  regarding  marijuana  use. 

Mr.  Shafer.  a  law  school  classmate  of  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  former  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  now  an  aide  to  Vice  Pi-esldeat 
Rockefeller. 

In  1973  his  diug  ahtise  conunission  recom- 
mended abolition  of  penalties  for  private  use 
of  and  possession  of  marijuana,  but  this  was 
not  welcomed  by  President  Nixou. 

CONTHADICTIONS    ARE    NOTED 

The  Jamaican  report  is  discussed  by  Dr. 
Erich  B.  Goode.  associate  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
Stony  Brook.  In  the  July  4  issue  of  Science. 
It  is,  he  writes,  "one  of  the  most  significant 
sets  of  findings  on  caiuiabis  ever  assembled  In 
a  sii>gle  study." 

Cannabis  Is  the  scientific  name  of  the  plant 
genus  from  which  marijuana  Is  derived.  Dr. 
Goode  Is  an  authority  on  Its  effects  and  is 
clearly  In  sympathy  with  the  reports  find- 
ings. He  notes  that  they  contradlci  earlier  re- 
ports of  chromosome  damage,  loss  of  the  abU- 
Ity  to  combat  disease,  brain  damage  and  loss 
of  motivation  derived  from  marljxiana  use. 

On  Tuesday,  for  example,  this  newspaper 
published  a  letter  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Nahas  and  several  others  at  Columbia 
University's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

"Recent  medical  evidence,"  they  wrote,  "In- 
dicates that  long-term  marijuana  ■^moMng  In 


amounts  currently  used  in  the  U.S.  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  following  hazards: 

"Hormonal  Imbalance,  Inhibition  of  sper- 
matogenesis, lung  damage.  Impairment  of 
Im.nunlty,  Increased  formation  of  chromo- 
some deficient  cells  with  possible  damage  to 
the  offspring.  Interference  with  memory  and 
speech  and  Impairment  of  driving  perform- 
ance." 

The  evidence  for  immunity  impairment 
was  reported  in  1973  by  Dr.  Nahas  and  his 
colleagues  in  Science.  Last  April,  In  the  same 
Journal,  a  group  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  In  Washington,  D.C,  re- 
ported findings  that  "differ  completely"  from 
those  of  Dr.  Nahas. 

In  evaluating  such  research  the  Drug  Abuse 
Council's  summary  states  that  marijuana 
"can  impair"  that  component  of  the  human 
Immune  response  mediated  by  one  type  of 
white  blood  cell  (the  T  cell).  "But,"  It  con- 
tinues, "It  Is  unclear  what  significance  this 
alteration  has  or  the  total  Immune  response 
and  hence  for  the  su.sceptibillty  to  disease." 

Jamaica  was  chosen  for  the  study  there 
because  of  the  high  rate  of  marijuana  con- 
sumption in  a  sociological  setting  basically 
different  fiom  that  In  the  United  States.  In- 
stead of  being  socially  frowned  upon,  it  is 
generally  accepted,  with  the  nonuser  being 
regarded  as  the  nonconformist. 

It  Is  not  used  in  a  recreational  context  but 
as  an  "energlzer"  for  those  doing  heavy  work. 
Studies  based  on  videotapes  and  other  re- 
cording devices  showed  that  workers  per- 
formed better  when  using  cannabis  than 
v.hen  not  doing  so. 

Fear  in  the  United  States  tha*"  such  use 
leads  to  lethargy  "is  not  borne  out  by  the  life 
histories  of  Jamaican  workingclsiss  subjects 
or  by  objective  measurements,"  the  report 
says.  These.  It  adds.  Indicate  that  heavy  use 
"does  not  diminish  work  drive  or  work  ethic." 

Furthermore,  it  says,  "There  Is  no  evidence 
of  any  c.-rusal  relationship  between  cannabis 
use  and  mental  deterioration.  Insanity,  vio- 
lence or  poverty."  The  only  medical  differ- 
ences found  between  smokers  and  nonsmok- 
ers were  circulatory  and  lung  effects  that 
could  be  attributed  to  tobacco. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Council  summary  reflects 
a  similar  a.s.sessment.  The  experts  found  "no 
definite  evidence  '  of  mental  Illness,  persist- 
ent lo.^s  of  motivation  or  brain  damage.  How- 
ever they  gave  more  credence  to  evidence  of 
an  effect  on  the  synthesis  of  DNA  (the  key 
substance  of  the  genetic  process). 

This  did  not  necessarily  represent  any 
threat  to  human  genetics  or  reproduction, 
they  said,  but  added:  "Since  marijuana 
easily  crosses  the  placental  barrier,  the  use 
of  marijuana  by  pregnant  women  Is  eape- 
tia'ily  unwiie." 

EFrECT     ON     SEX     HORMONE 

Tlie  summary-  also  notes  that  "tinder  cer- 
tain conditions"  use  of  the  herb  reduces 
levels  of  testosterone,  the  male  sex  hormone, 
but  again.  It  said,  the  significance  of  this 
was  unclear. 

While  further  health  hazards  will  prob- 
ably be  Identified,  the  summary  added,  "Our 
present  state  of  knowledge  Indicates  that, 
although  there  are  always  ample  reasons  to 
be  concerned  about  the  use  of  any  drug, 
there  are  no  new  reasons  to  be  especially 
disturbed  by  the  use  of  marijuana.'* 

Nor  wa?  there  evidence  that  the  users 
tended  to  become  inured  and  turn  to  other 
drugs  Hard  drug  usage  is  low.  Furthermore 
Mr.  Shafer  suggests  that  the  use  of  mari- 
juana cut£  down  on  alcohoUan. 

Alcoholics  account  for  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  mental  hospital  admissions  In 
Jamaica,  whereas  lu  other  Caribbean  areas 
v.hcre  the  herb  Is  little  used,  admi&sioi^  ol 
alcoholics  run  as  high  as  55  per  cent. 

In  his  review  Dr.  Goode  saya  that  'only 
by  examining  the  use  of  a  drug  in  a  wide 
range  of  settings  and  environments  can  we 
piece  together  anything  like  a  well-rounded 
picture  of  what  It  does  to  people." 
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"For    most    drugs,"    he 
know  comes  from  studies  on 
of  sxibjects — usually  Amerlcaji 
"captive"  prison,  hospital  or 
tions."    He    says    that,    while 
technically  outlawed  in 
widely  accepted  that  tlie  stud; 
there  far  more  readily  than 
States. 

The  Jamaican  report  is  en  t 
Jamaica,"   ganja   lielng   the 
juana  used  on  that  Island.  It 
as  use  of  the  herb  was  in 
Indian  laborers  in  the 
The   Jamaican   marijuana 
more  potent  form  than  the 
familiar  to  Americans. 

The  report  says  that  w 
American    user   consumes   o: 
marijuana    cigarettes    a    weel 
Jamaican    user    smokes    the 
five  to  eight  a  day.  A  heavj' 
was  said  to  smoke  in  excess 
Because  the  Jamaican  herb 
the  Jamaican  user's  intake  or 
gredient  was  said  to  be  10  to 
of  his  American  counterpart. 

According    to    tlie    report, 
users  raised  the  suggestion  th 
effects  reported  oy  the 
be  subjective.  Few  of  the 
the  sensations  described  by 
such    as    a    sharpening    of 
hearing  and  appreciation  of 
a  sense  of  elapsed  time. 

A    variety    of    medical    and 
tests  were  performed  on 
30  smokers  and  30  nonsmoke 
was  difficult  to  And  as  many 
never  smoked  cannabis 
asked  not  to  smoke  while  in 
the  tests,  and  no  withdrawal 
observed. 

While  in-depth  medical 
given   to  each  subject,  some 
such   as  allegedly  Impaired 
tion,  were  not  tested  as  they 
reported    when    the    two-yeai 
began  in  1970. 

The  report,  published   by  I 
Hague    in    the    Netherlands, 
trlbuted    by    MacFarland     P 
Scotch  Plains,  N.J. 

Mr.  Shafer  did  not  contend 
Is  entirely  safe.  "There  are 
herent  in  the   use  of  any  ' 
aspirin,"  he  wrote.  To  what 
ful  effect  "la  inherent  in  the 
to  what  extent  in  the  society 
sumer  is  the  research  problem 
divorced  from  spurious  issue<( 
the  case  of  marijuana." 

"Everjone    agrees,"    he    co 
"continuing    research    and 
necessary. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  jTuly  13,  1975| 
Ik  a   Sometimes  BrrrER  Ficwr,  arAXES  and 
Cities  Are  Easing  Marijt  ana  Laws 
(By  Lesley  Oelsne  ) 
Washington,  July  12. — The  c  riminal  penal- 
ties for  the  private  possession  of  marijuana 


ihe  criminal 


•n  beginning  to  faU;   so  arc 

sanctions  for  smoking  martjus  na,  at  least  at 

home 

They  are  being  toppled,  in  a4  often  bitterly 
fought  nationwide  drire,  by 
of  polltica,  practicality  and  a 
that  the  typical  marijuana  sicker  Is  not  a 
criminal. 

In  the  last  two  months,  Alaska,  Maine, 
Colorado  and  California  have  enacted  laws 
that  make  the  possession  of  sm^ll  amounts  of 
marijuana  in  one's  home  a  civil  offense  rather 
than  a  crime,  punishable  only  1  »y  a  small  fine. 

Alaska's  Supreme  Court  went  a  step  fur- 
ther, ruling  imanlmously  on  \<ay  27  that  the 
right  to  privacy  protected  an  adult's  posses- 
sion of  marijuana  intended  fw  personal  use. 
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"It  appears  that  the  use  of  marijuana,  as 
it  is  presently  used  in  the  United  States 
today,  does  not  constitute  a  public  health 
problem  of  any  significant  dimensions,"  the 
court  said. 

Next  week  the  Ohio  Senate  and  the  DLstrict 
of  Columbia  City  Coimcil  will  each  hold 
hearings  on  similar  so-called  "decriminaliza- 
tion" legislation  involving  private  posses- 
sion of  small  amoiuits  of  marijuana.  In  both 
cases  prospects  for  enactment  are  considered 
strong. 

In  Minnesota,  one  house  of  the  state  Leg- 
islature has  passed  a  similar  measure  and 
the  other  house  is  expected  to  do  so  when  it 
reconvenes  In  January. 

In  Hawaii,  where  the  president  of  the  state 
Senate,  John  T.  Ushijima.  strongly  favors  the 
nbolition  of  criminal  penalties,  decriminaliza- 
tion is  also  considered  likely  in  the  next 
session. 

In  other  places,  prosecutors  are  deciding 
on  their  own  not  to  enforce  anti-marijuana 
laws.  In  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  State's 
Attorney  Andrew  L.  Sonner  announced  on 
June  26  that  his  office  would  no  longer  pros- 
ecute "small"  cases  Involving  pos.session  In 
the  home. 

HASHISH    INCI-UDFn 

In  some  areas,  such  as  Alaska,  hashish — a 
stronger  though  similar  substance — is  in- 
cluded in  the  decriminalization  laws. 

All  of  this  takes  place  in  the  face  of  decades 
of  stringent  antimarijuana  laws  throughout 
the  country  and  rapidly  rising  arrests  for 
marijuana  use  or  possession.  Oregon  enacted 
a  decriminalization  law  In  October,  1973,  re- 
ducing tiie  penalty  ibr  i>os£esEion  of  less  than 
an  ounce  to  $100,  v/ith  a  trafflc-cltatlon-like 
system  rather  than  arrest.  Until  this  year, 
tliough,  it  was  the  only  state  with  such  a  law. 

The  new  trend  still  does  not  go  so  far  as 
many  reformers  would  like — removing  all 
legal  penalties  for  both  possession  and  use, 
at  least  for  adults.  Legislatures  in  some  states 
such  as  Illinois  and  South  Carolina  defeated 
or  killed  decriminalization  bills  this  year,  and 
in  some  areas,  especially  the  South,  resistance 
to  change  remains  strong. 

Nevada,  Vermont  and  Wyoming  tightened 
their  marijuana  laws  this  year,  albeit  slightly, 
so  that  all  strains  of  marijiiana  are  included 
in  the  general  prohibition. 

Legislatures  in  about  half  the  states  con- 
sidered decriminalization  bills  this  year,  and 
in  some  areas,  the  bills  picked  up  strong 
support. 

In  Arizona  and  New  Hampshire,  while  one 
house  of  each  legislature  defeated  bills,  the 
other  house  passed  them.  In  New  Jersey,  At- 
torney General  William  Hyland  supports  de- 
criminalization for  possession  of  small 
amounts  for  personal  use:  in  Wisconsin,  the 
state  Controlled  Substances  Board  favor  de- 
criminalization, and  the  chairman  of  the 
board.  Dr.  Joseph  Benforade,  says  that  the 
board  plans  to  recommend  to  the  Governor 
that  decriminalization  legislation  be  intro- 
duced in  January. 

SIGNIFICANT    DECISION 

In  New  York,  Governor  Carey — while  not 
making  a  major  effort  on  marijuana  law  re- 
form— has  stated  his  support  for  it. 

Two  bills  are  pending  in  Congress,  one 
calling  for  removal  of  all  penalties  and  one 
providing  for  a  civil  fine  for  possession  of 
small  amounts,  similar  to  those  enacted  in 
states  such  as  Oregon. 

Also,  in  the  latest  development  in  a  lengthy 
lawsuit  brought  by  the  National  Organization 
for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws,  the  major 
reform  organization  working  on  the  matter, 
an  administrative  judge  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion recently  issued  a  decision  that  could 
lead  to  siguiffcant  reform. 

Judge  Lewis  P.  Parker  found  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  could,  consistent  with  Itfl  Interna- 
tional treaty  obligations,  shift  "canabls"  and 
"cannabis  resin" — the  products  that  gener- 
ally make  ttp  marijunnn — from  the  moct  con- 


trolled list  of  drugs  to  a  lesser  list,  and  that 
it  could  decontrol  cannabis  seeds  and  arti- 
ficial cannabis  altogether. 

The  major  potential  Impact  of  the  rulina 
according  to  Peter  Meyers,  coun.sel  for  the  Na^ 
tional  Organization  for  the  Reform  of  Mari- 
juana Laws,  Is  in  the  medical  area.  Reclassifl- 
cation  of  marijuana  could  lead  to  authoriza- 
tion of  its  use  for  medical  purposes,  he  said 

The  admmistralor  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  Henry  S.  Degln,  is  ex- 
pected to  decide  soon  whether  to  accept 
Judge  Parker's  recommendation. 

The  new  decriminalization  laws  and  bills 
reflect  a  common  pattern:  Private  possession 
generally  in  the  home,  is  a  civil  rather  than 
a  criminal  offense  if  the  amount  is  small- 
one  ounce  in  some  places,  100  grams  (about 
three  ounces)  in  other  places — with  a  cita- 
tion.  similar  to  a  traffic  ticket,  given.  The  fine 
is  relatively  small,  $100  or  $200. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  means  smoking 
at  home  won't  be  punished  as  a  crime  either 
according  to  Mr.  Meyers.  Among  other  things 
many  states'  old  laws  on  marijuana  pro- 
hibited possession  but  not  use;  also,  various 
coiu-t  rulings  centered  on  the  question  of 
whether  an  example  of  use — passing  a  "joint" 
around  at  a  party — was  enough  to  meet  the 
ban  on  possession,  and  not  on  whether  the 
use  was  a  crime  in  itself. 

Some  of  the  new  laws  and  bills  also  re- 
duce penalties  for  other  offenses.  Public  dis- 
play or  consumption  in  Colorado  is  subject 
to  arrest  but  punishable  only  by  a  maximum 
sentence  of  a  $100  fine  and  a  15-day  jail 
term. 

Howeier,  some  of  the  laws  and  bills  restate 
or  increase  the  penalties  for  sale  of  mari- 
juana and  other  drugs. 

This  raises  the  question:  Why  is  it  a 
crime — often  punishable  by  lengthy  prison 
terms— to  sell  people  marijuana  if  it  is  not  h 
crime  for  these  people  to  have  the  marijuana 
sold  them? 

Tlie  answer  lies  in  the  trend  toward  de- 
criminalization, in  the  reasons  for  the  trend 
and  lor  the  opposition  to  it. 

Involved  are  public  opinion;  the  rishig 
number  of  marijuana  arrests,  more  than  400,- 
000  last  year,  often  of  young  people  who  may 
be  burdened  by  the  arrest  records  for  life; 
the  growing  popularity  of  marijuana,  not 
just  for  teen-agers  and  college  students  but 
for  members  of  the  middle  class;  the  devel- 
oping scientific  research  about  the  effects 
of  marijuana;  moral  and  religious  scruples; 
the  huge  bother  and  cost  (about  $lOO-mimon 
a  year  just  In  California)  of  enforcing  mari- 
juana laws;  and  extensive  lobbying  efforts 
across  the  country  by  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws, 
directed  by  a  lawyer  named  Keith  Stroup. 

Then  there  is  the  decades-old  view  of  mari- 
juana as  a  dangerous  drug. 

♦  *  •  of  North  Carolina,  who  said:  "We 
feel  that  marijuana  Is  a  stepping  stone  to 
harder  drugs  and  oftentimes  the  person  sell- 
ing marijuana  also  has  harder  drugs  to  sell." 

There  are  disputes  even  in  scientific  cir- 
cles about  the  effects  of  marijuana. 

In  1972,  the  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
juana and  Drug  Abuse  called  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  criminal  penalties  for  the  personal 
possession  and  private  use  of  the  drug.  How- 
ever, it  also  concluded  that  because  of  scien- 
tific uncertainty  about  the  effects,  the  laws 
should  continue  to  discourage  marijuana 
use — hence,  selling  for  profit  should  still  be 
a  crime. 

Last  week,  a  federally  sponsored  study  of 
marijuana  smoking  in  Jamaica — an  area  of 
heavy  consumption — found  no  serious  ad- 
verse effects.  However,  other  studies  have  had 
confilcting  findings. 

Mr.  Stroup  favors  a  "legally  controlled 
market"  in  which  sales  and  purchases  with- 
in those  controls  carry  no  penalties.  Some 
controls  are  necessary,  he  said,  to  prevent 
sales  to  children,  and  ensure  "quality,"  so 
that  no  dangerous  materials  are  mixed  in 
with  marijuana. 
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THK    PAY    RAISE    AND    CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  BEDEN.  Mi*.  President,  2  days  ago 
the  Senate  approved  legislation  to  in- 
crease our  own  salaries,  as  well  as  those 
of  top  Federal  executives,  members  of 
the  Federal  judiciary,  the  Vice  President, 
and  Cabinet  officers. 

The  legislation  provides  that  these  top 
Federal  officials  will  be  included  within 
the  cost-of-living  increases  given  yearly 
to  Federal  workers  under  tenns  of  exist- 
ing law  providing  for  adjustments  to 
insure  comparability  between  private 
and  Federal  workers. 

Yesterday,  by  a  one-vote  margin,  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  our 
version  of  this  legislation,  and  sent  it 
to  the  White  House.  President  Ford  is 
on  record  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  he 
is  expected  to  sign  it. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  because  I  con- 
sider it  a  poor  way  of  conducting  the 
Nation's  business,  and  I  want  to  direct 
these  remarks  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
bad  precedent. 

First,  let  me  say  that  while  I  do  not 
think  now  is  the  time  to  raise  tlie  salaries 
of  the  best  paid  men  and  women  in 
Government,  given  the  current  state  of 
the  economy,  I  am  not  insensitive  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  Federal  executives, 
Federal  judges,  Cabinet  officers,  or  my 
colleagues  here  in  Congress. 

Indeed,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
raising  the  salaries  of  Federal  executives 
and  others.  I  do  think  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  worthy  of  a  raise  in  salary; 
it  has  been  6  years  since  the  last  increase, 
and  inflation  has  taken  a  strong  toll.  I 
am  particularly  sensitive  to  the  plight  of 
the  Federal  judiciary.  A  number  of  Fed- 
eral judges  have  resigned  because  they 
can  no  longer  afiford  to  serve  on  the 
bench,  given  the  income  many  of  these 
men  and  women  are  capable  of  com- 
manding by  simply  returning  to  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  raising  Federal 
executive  pay  scales. 

However,  the  reason  I  opposed  the 
legislation  before  us  on  JiUy  29  was  the 
method  involved. 

I  object  to  the  practice  of  automatic 
indexing  of  pay  increases — not  only  for 
Members  of  Congress,  Federal  judges, 
and  others,  but  for  the  entire  Federal 
bureaucracy  as  well. 

What  we  have  done,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  take  the  final  step  in  virtually 
abandoning  our  own  control  over  the 
purse  strings — a  power  we  enjoy  tmder 
the  Constitution — on  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral pay  scales.  True,  we  can  always  re- 
ject the  pay  increases  recommended  by 
the  administration,  but  that  turns  the 
question  aroimd,  and  leaves  us  only  a 
negative  authority. 

For  decades,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  steadily  given  away  its  own  constitu- 
tional authority.  We  have  a  special  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  which  has  spent 
months  of  research  in  detailing  all  the 
emergency  powers  we  have  surrendered 
to  the  President,  and  they  run  into  the 
hundreds. 

The  question  at  hand  does  not  involve 
Presidential  emergency  powers,  but  It 
does  Involve  an  equally  pressing  issue: 


the  question  of  congressional  responsi- 
bUity. 

Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  has  both  a 
responsibility  and  an  obligation  to  con- 
front the  question  of  Federal  salary 
levels  openly  and  honestly.  If  an  increase 
in  salaries  is  appropriate  and  necessary, 
we  should  have  the  courage  to  vote  the 
issue  up  or  down  on  the  merits.  And  that 
should  apply  to  the  entire  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, as  well  as  ourselves. 

I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  con- 
tinue with  the  concept  of  "indexing"  the 
Federal  buieaucracy — that  is,  providing 
for  virtually  automatic  pay  increases, 
promotions,  and  other  benefits — we  will 
reach  the  point  where  the  bureaucracy 
becomes  urmianageable.  Indeed,  we  may 
already  have  reached  that  point. 

Once  again,  let  me  stress  one  point:  It 
is  not  a  question  of  the  merits  of  a  pay 
increase  that  bothers  me;  rather,  it  is  the 
idea  that  on  a  matter  of  such  substance. 
Congress  should  abandon  its  owti  respon- 
sibility. 

If  we  keep  this  up,  the  time  will  come 
Mr.  President  when  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  tension  between  the  President 
and  Congress,  but  a  conflict  between  an 
unelected  bureaucracy  on  the  one  side 
and  an  elected  President  and  an  elected 
Congress  on  the  other. 

I  think  the  legislation  we  passed  on 
Wednesday  was  unwise.  We  will  come  to 
regret  what  we  have  done.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  President,  before  it  is  too 
late,  sees  the  danger  in  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation and  vetoes  this  bill. 


DEATH  OF  STATE  SENATOR  EDGAR 
A.  BROWN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  occasion  to  inform  this 
body  of  the  death  of  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's ablest  and  most  dedicated  servants, 
former  State  Senator  Edgar  A.  Brown  of 
Barnwell.  At  that  time,  I  commented  on 
the  high  regard  which  Senator  Brown 
had  earned  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
his  colleagues. 

On  June  29,  1975,  a  memorial  service 
for  Senator  Brown  was  held  in  the  South 
Carolina  State  Senate,  a  chamber  in 
which  Senator  Brown  had  served  with 
distinction  for  many  years.  The  speakers 
at  the  service  included  a  number  of  his 
closest  friends  who  are  among  South 
Carolina's  most  noted  leaders.  These  men 
spoke  with  eloquence.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  myself,  and  I  can 
testify  that  the  occasion  was  as  memo- 
rable as  it  was  appropriate.  In  order  to 
complete  my  documentation  of  the  life 
of  Senator  Brown,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  these  proceed- 
ings be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memoriai,    Service     op    Senator    Edgar     A. 

Brown 

remarks  of  dr.  george  e.  meetze,  chaplain, 

south  carolina  senate 

I  Invite  your  thinking  upon  two  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture: 

John  11:25:  "Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  h© 
live;  And  who-so-ever  llveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die." 


Psalm  1:3:  "And  he  shall  be  lile  a  tree 
planted  by  rivers  of  water,  that  brlngeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season:  his  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth 
shall  prosper." 

How  completely  right  was  our  late  beloved 
friend,  John  Cauthen,  when  he  said  in  his 
documentary  that  "Senator  Brown  was  a 
man  of  all  seasons". 

We  are  gathered  today — caught  up  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  to  praise  God  and 
give  thanks  for  the  fruitful  life  of  this 
"Servant  of  God",  Edgar  Allan  Brown.  The 
press  and  many  others  have  told  you  of  his 
exploits  in  the  realm  of  politics,  business 
and  Industry.  I.  as  his  Chaplain  and  friend 
for  twenty-six  years,  witness  today  that  he 
was  a  man  of  faith.  His  faith,  nurtured  in 
his  home  and  his  beloved  Methodist  Church, 
was  the  warm,  illuminating  fire  by  which 
he  set  his  goals,  found  sustenance  for  his 
hours  of  need  and  provided  strength  for  his 
achievements. 

Robert  Browning  expresses  his  sentiments 
^\hen  he  said  In  Rabbi  Ben  Etera: 
"Grow  old  along  with  me! 

Tlie  best  is  yet  to  be. 

The   last  of  life,   for   which   the   first   was 
made; 

Our  times  are  in  his  hand 

Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned.' 

Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God; 

See  all.  nor  be  afraldl" 

What  did  his  faith  do  for  him?  Tliis  man 
who  walked  for  four  score  and  nearly  seven 
years  among  his  fellows,  with  the  great  and 
with  the  humble,  with  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
whose  simple  word,  yea,  whose  mere  nod, 
committed  millions  of  dollars  to  this  cause  or 
that,  one  project  or  another,  the  fulfillment 
of   this  dream  or  perhaps   a  different  one! 

His  faith  gave  him  character!  He  was  a 
man  of  steel — fine  honed,  and  bright!  It 
affected  the  very  molecules  of  the  man.  His 
character  gave  him  convictions  that  led  him 
to  great  combat  in  the  political  arena,  and 
gave  him  finesse  in  business. 

His  faith  gave  him  compassion.  He  was 
happy  to  say  "yes"  to  the  humblest  in  need, 
even  as  he  could  say  "no"  to  unjustified 
appeals.  Of  him,  too,  it  can  be  said  that  he 
lived  and  died:  "With  malice  toward  none, 
and  with  charity  for  all." 

His  faith  gave  him  humility.  He  was  fore- 
square  with  his  fellowman,  but  he  was  hum- 
ble toward  his  God.  He  would  be  the  first 
entering  Heaven's  Gate   to  sing: 

"Just  as  I  am  without  one  plea 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me. 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,  I  come." 

His  faith  gave  him  a  perspective  on  power. 
He  was  deeply  involved  with  political  power, 
economic  power  and  nuclear  power;  but  be- 
lieved that  there  is  needed  a  higher  power 
to  direct  and  control  all  these  other  forms 
of  power.  Here  he  voted  with  St.  Paul  who 
said: 

"I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel; 
It  is  the  power  of  God  for  salvation 
To  every  one  who  has  faith. 
To  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek" 
(Romans  1:16) 

His  faith  gave  him  a  perspective  on  knowl- 
edge. He  was  a  builder  of  Universities  and 
Colleges.  Every  pupU  and  every  teacher,  and 
the  entire  ETV  program,  felt  the  dynamics 
of  his  concern  for  knowledge.  But  he  would 
be  the  first  to  say  "Amen"  to  the  Biblical 
injunction:  "The  fear  of  God  is  the  Begin- 
ning of  wisdom." 

There  was  beating  In  his  soul  the  spirit  of 
spiritual  knowledge  expressed  by  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson : 

"Strong  Son  of  God,  Immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face. 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove; 
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li  ;ht 
aid 


Thine   are  these  orbs  of 
Thou  madest  life  In  man 
Thou  madest  death;  and  U 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou 


and  shade; 
brute; 
thy  foot 
last  made. 


the 


Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  In 
Thou  madest  man,  he 
He  thinks  he  was  not  mad( 
Aiid  thou  hast  made  him; 


dust; 
knovts  not  why; 
to  die; 
ttiou  are  Just. 


Thou  seemest  human  and  dl  rlne 
The  highest,  holiest  manhod,  thou; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  kno'  i  not  how; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

heir 


Oiur  little  systems  have  t 
They  have  their  duy  and 
They  are  but  broken  llght^s 
And  thou,  O  L<ord,  art  more 


c(  ose 


day; 
to  be; 
jf  thee, 
than  they. 


We  have  but  faith:  we  caniot  know; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  t  -om  thee, 
A  beam  of  darkness;  let  It  grow. 


more 


Let  knowledge  grow  from 
But  more  of  reverence  in  Ui 
That  mind  and  soul,  accorc  Ing 
May  make  one  music  as  b4fore 


a  hope  for  the 
rejoiced  in  the 

the  resurrec- 
Senator 

your  friends 
've  heard  you 
to  bring  solace 

"Siuiset  and 


an 

S«  nator, 

13 


mi  iny 
at  out 


are  the  an- 

hla    loved 

wonberful   thought 

pilot  has  taken 

and  their  only 


i  a 


His  very  pres- 

a    tower    of 

upon  younger 

tiold  open  that 

]  lower,   and   In- 

as  the  name 

looking  over 

consciences. 

are   crumbled 

hat  and  cane. 


10  ig 


and  I 


to  his  beloved 
ringing  in  our  ears 
tas  ts : 

by  the  river — " 
shall  never 


Finally,  his  faith  gave  him 
life  to  come.  In  his  soul  he 
words  of  the  Saviour:   "I 
tlon   and   the   life."   And 
Oressette  has  already  said 
today,    Tennyson's    words    we 
use  in  this  hallowed  chamber 
to  others  who  have  mounie< 
Evening  Star." 

He  loved  his  family,  and 
ecdotes    lovingly    related 
ones  at  home.  What  a 
that,   across   the   bar,   the 
him  home  to  his  dear  Annie, 
daughter,  Emily. 

For  us  here,  we  loved  him. 
ence    was    inspiring.    He    w 
strength.  His  mantle  has  falle^ 
shoulders.  But  memory  shall 
door  for  his  presence,   and 
fluence,  to  come  though  as 
"Edgar  Brown"  is  remembere^ 
shoulders,  tugging  at  sleeves 

When  these  granite  walls 
Into  dust,  his  shadow,  with  hi 
wUl  be  here  still. 

And  so  we  take  him  back 
Barnwell  with  the  words 
to  challenge  us  to  future 

"He  was  like  a  tree  planted 

"He  that  believeth  in  me  , 
die." 

Amen: 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  se  vant  depart  In 

peace; 
According  to  thy  word: 
Por    mine    eyes    have    seen    thy    salvation; 

which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the 

face  of  all  people; 
A  light   to  lighten   the   Geiltlles;    and   the 

Glory  of  Thy  people  l!  rael 
Olory  be  to  the  Father  and  \o  the  Son,  aud 

to  the  Holy  Ghost; 
As  it  was  In  the  beginning,  1^  now,  and  ever 

shall  be.  World  wlthoiit  end.  Amen 

Please  stand.  Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  before  whose  face 
rise  and  pees  away.  The  str  i 
who  labor,  and  the  response 
dead,  We  give  thanks  to 
and  labors  of  thy  servant, 
deeply  sensible  to  the  shortness 
talnty  of  human  life;  and  let 
lead  us  through  this  present 
ness  and  righteousness  all 
life;  that,  when  we  have 
day  and  generation,  we  may 
our  fathers,  having  the  testldaony 
conscience.  In  the  confldena» 
faith,  in  the  comfort  of  a  hoi;' 
with  thee  our  God,  and  in 


Thee 


tie 
ser\ ed 
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to  more, 
dwell; 
well. 


1  he  generations 
ngth  of  those 
of  the  blessed 
for  the  me 
^gar.  Make  us 
and  uncer- 
thy  Holy  Spirit 
world  in  holi- 
days of  our 
thee  in  our 
be  gathered  to 
of  a  good 
of  a  certain 
hope.  In  favor 
perfect  charity 


with  all  mankind;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

Help  us  so  to  live  that,  when  our  nun- 
mons  comes,  we  may  go  as  "one  who  wraps 
the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  and  lies 
down  to  pleasant  dreams"  In  the  Name  cf 
Him  who  taught  us  to  pray  together: 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed 
be  thy  Name,  Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done,  on  earth  Sks  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  dally  bread;  And  forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  these  who  tres- 
pass against  us;  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 

The   benediction : 

The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee. 

The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and 

be  gracious  unto  thee. 
The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 

and  give  thee  peace; 
In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 

and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

KE&IARKS  OF  SENATOR  GRESSETTE 

On  behalf  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Senate  I  would  llle  to  welcome  each  one  of 
you  to  this  special  memorial  service  to  pay 
tribute  to  Senator  Edgar  A.  Brown.  All  South 
Carolinians  share  with  me  today  our  deep 
sense  of  loss  for  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league. Prom  my  vantage  point  serving  with 
Senator  Brown  over  the  years,  I  feel  that  it 
Is  so  appropriate  that  this  service  take  place 
in  the  chambers  he  loved  so  dearly.  Senator 
Brown  was  our  colleague,  he  was  our  counsel- 
or, but  most  Important  he  was  our  leader. 
A  merciful  God  blessed  aud  endowed  him 
with  a  brilliant  mind,  a  clearness  of  vision, 
and  a  capacity  for  leadership  that  few  mor- 
tal men  have  equalled.  And  with  these  at- 
tributes the  Senator  from  Barnwell  In  re- 
turn provided,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  was  essential 
for  our  t)eloved  State  to  rise  to  stand  proud- 
ly as  it  does  today. 

Edgar  Brown  lived  a  long  and  prestigious 
life.  We  will  miss  him  dearly.  Yet,  knowing 
Senator  Brown  as  I  did.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
poem  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  which  sums 
up  what  I  hope  our  feelings  are  today.  Sen- 
ator Brown  took  great  delight  in  it  and  I 
know  he  would  want  the  words  to  be  re- 
peated to  his  many  friends  and  family.  Its 
title  Is  "Crossing  the  Bar". 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  ovit  tlie 
boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 
Twilight  and  evening  bell,        , 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 
For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time 
and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on  Rev- 
erend George  E.  Meetze,  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  for  the  iuvocation. 

REMARKS    BY    SENATOR    REMBERT    C.    DENNIS 

Because  he  contributed  so  richly  to  the 
history  of  South  Carolina  and  Its  State  Sen- 
ate, It  Is  as  it  should  be  that  we  are  gathered 
here  today  to  honor  the  memory  .  .  .  life's 
work  .  .  .  accomplishments  .  .  .  and  personal 
magnitude  of  Edgar  Allan  Brown. 

In  these  halls,  he  conducted  his  mission 
as  the  chief  architect  of  progress  for  modern 
South  Carolina.  Indeed,  this  Chamber  must 
have  absorbed  something  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Senator  from  Barnwell  ...  for  we 


know  that  he  has  helped  make  the  great 
legislative  body  that  meets  here  ...  an  in- 
strument for  good  government  In  South 
Carolina.  And  we  know,  that  his  presence 
will  be  felt  here  ...  for  aU  time  to  come 

I  am  honored  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  am  privileged  to 
have  been  Senator  Brown's  student,  havine 
known  him  since  I  came  to  this  Hall  as  a 
Senate  page  some  45  years  ago.  I  am  some- 
what overwhelmed  in  remembering  his  vital 
leader.shlp  of  our  great  and  beloved  State. 

To  have  known  Edgar  Brown  was  to  know 
greatness.  To  work  with  him  was  like  walk- 
ing  alongside  a  giant  of  human  kindness  . 
warmth  .  .  .  humor  .  .  .  Intelligence  .  .    ini 
ability. 

The  Senator's  life  was  very  long  and  rich 
In  achievement.  Each  aspect  of  It  Is  worthy 
of  being  fondly  recalled.  A  continuing  theme 
of  this  man's  life  was  his  reputation  as  a 
fighter  ...  as  a  defender  of  positive  ideas 
as  a  progressive  man.  He  battled  to  over- 
come youthful  Illness  ...  he  struggled  to 
work  from  court  stenographer  ...  to  attor- 
ney ...  to  solicitor  .  .  .  and  to  a  business, 
political,  and  legal  career  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions. 

I  shall  remember  the  Senator  as  a  fighter 
who  won  .  .  .  almost  without  exception  .  .  . 
the  causes  to  which  he  was  dedicated  .  .  . 
causes  for  the  healthy  progress  of  South 
Carolina  tn  so  many  ways.  Every  man  who 
has  ever  served  In  this  Chamber  shares  a 
common  bond  with  this  great  man  who 
worked  in  this  Senate  as  ably  and  as  long 
a.3  did  any  other. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  Senator 
Brown  during  his  battles  for  the  fiscal  In- 
tegrity of  South  Carolina.  Our  State  must 
always  be  grateful  for  the  atmosphere  of 
fiscal  well-being  and  responsibility  which  the 
Senator  engineered.  He  created  budgets 
which  not  only  balanced  expenditures  with 
Income  .  .  .  but  which  also  provided  maxi- 
mum services  for  all  South  Carolinians  .  , . 
applying  every  dollar  in  the  most  efficient 
way  possible.  That  has  been  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  making  our  great  State  what  It  is 
today. 

"The  Bishop"  always  prudently  balanced 
these  costs  to  the  people  ...  as  he  managed 
their  financial  afiairs.  He  counted  each  State 
dollar  with  great  care.  Yet,  he  gave  hla  all 
to  his  people  .  .  .  never  counting  the  cost  to 
hlm.self  for  serving  each  of  us. 

Through  the  years,  I  sat  for  hours  with 
Senator  Brown  and  was  constantly  amazed 
at  the  Incredible  capability  of  his  mind  to 
trace  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  State's  finances. 
The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  was  that 
his  keen  financial  ability  never  wavered  from 
its  one  major  purpose  ,  .  .  an  Improved  life 
for  South  Carolinians. 

His  willingness  to  help  others  is  the  living 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Edgar  Brown  .  .  . 
that  win  go  on  .  .  .  forever.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  vision  .  .  .  and  he  applied  that  vision 
to  dally  life  with  careful  skill. 

Dollars  were  symbols  of  an  ability  to  lift 
South  Carolina  ...  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  our  childreu  ...  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  ports  .  .  .  the  promotion  of 
our  industrial  growth  .  .  .  for  improved  pub- 
lic health  .  .  .  and  maxim\im  assistance  ta 
the  mentally  retarded. 

We  must  never  forget  Senator  Brown's 
dedication  to  people  and  the  fact  that  his 
financial  genius  was  always  aimed  at  helping 
people. 

"The  Bishop's"  love  of  people  was  always 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  his  deep,  warm 
smile  .  .  .  the  constancy  of  his  sense  of 
himior  .  .  .  and  his  genial  brotherhood  with 
all  good  men,  everywhere.  People  were  his 
friends  .  .  .  and  he.  theirs.  All  of  us  who 
knew  him  were  touched  by  the  charisma  of 
his  personality  .  .  .  and  changed  by  the 
depth  of  his  regard  for  his  fellow  man. 

I  have  seen  the  Bishop  on  many  occasions 
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take  the  gavel  to  chair  a  conference  commit- 
tee when  Issues  between  the  bodies  seemed 
insoluble.  Yet,  with  his  wit  and  charm  and 
under  his  leadership  a  conference  report 
would  be  fashioned  so  as  to  be  sound  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

South  Carolina  is  accustomed  to  great 
men.  Yet,  the  memory  of  Edgar  Brown  stands 
tall  .  •  •  Glant-Uke  .  .  .  among  them.  Our 
esteemed  and  beloved  friend  received  many 
honors  during  his  long  and  fruitful  life. 
Each  of  them  was  a  reflection  of  a  unique 
application  of  his  imagination  and  his 
charity. 

Today  .  .  .  when  suddenly  .  .  .  unex- 
pectedly tragedy  has  taken  the  Senator  from 
us  ...  we  must  content  ourselves  with  '.iving 
in  a  world  which  is  a  better  place  because  he 
walked  and  worked  here.  We  will  miss  him. 
South  Carolina  misses  his  benevolent  genius 
already. 

I  suggest  that  we  all  give  praise  ...  to 
Almighty  God  that  created  Edgar  Brown  .  .  . 
that  he  placed  him  In  South  Carolina  .  .  . 
that  he  granted  us  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  ...  of  working  with  him  .  .  .  learning 
from  him  and  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  rich 
harvests  he  cultivated  for  the  advancement 
of  us  all. 

Senator,  we  again  salute  you  here,  and  per- 
haps some  day  when  we,  too,  "crossed  the 
bar,"  we  can  hear  you  again  as  you  rap  the 
gavel  with  that  left  hand  and  say,  "Gentle- 
men of  the  Senate,  will  you  please  be  in 
order." 

Governor  Edwards.  Senator  Brown's  family 
and  friends  of  Senator  Brown: 

The  author  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once 
wrote  that  "An  institution  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man." 

We  are  today  gathered  beneath  a  shadow, 
a  giant  shadow  which  extends  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  entire  State. 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  greatness,  and 
because  it  is  an  enduring  greatness,  genera- 
tions of  South  Carolinians  will  know  and 
understand  the  significance  of  this  moment 
for  all  of  us. 

There  is  a  natural  inadequacy  anyone  feels 
in  trying  to  assess  the  qualities  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  why  one  person  emerges  above 
the  others,  and  seems  possessed  of  certain 
strength,  certain  grace,  and  certain  courage. 

Perhaps  the  inadequacy  stems  from  the 
fact  that  we  try  too  hard  to  determine  what 
a  man  is,  or  what  a  man  was,  or  what  a  man 
had. 

In  the  case  of  Edgar  Brown,  it  Is  far  more 
meaningful  to  remember  not  what  he 
possessed,  but  what  he  gave;  not  what  he 
owned,  but  what  he  shared;  not  what  he  was, 
but  what  he  did  to  guide  and  shape  tJie  lives 
of  others. 

The  Inner  strength  of  Edgar  Brown  became 
the  perseverance  and  determination  of  an 
entire  state  to  overcome  adversity  and  to 
prevail  over  its  many  obstacles. 

The  grace  of  Edgar  Brown  became  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  understanding  which 
has  brought  the  peoples  of  our  state  together 
as  never  before. 

The  courage  of  Edgar  Brown  became  the 
fortitude  of  South  Carolinians  to  accept  the 
challenges  of  the  times,  and  to  respond  not 
with  fear  or  suspicion,  but  with  confidence 
and  good  cheer. 

The  Edgar  Brown  we  knew  will  be  remem- 
bered by  each  of  us  In  our  own  very  spe- 
cial, and  very  private,  ways. 

No  one  who  knew  him — presidents  and 
paupers,  friends  and  rivals,  colleagues  and 
strangers— were  not  touched  by  his  life, 
and  by  his  own  personal  warmth. 

We  will  treasure  those  thoughts  and  those 
memories,  and  will  consider  ourselves  among 
tho  fortunate  for  having  had  them. 

But  we  are  here  today  not  simply  on  be- 
half of  ourselves,  and  not  simply  on  behalf 
of  a  grateful— and  saddened — state. 

We  are  here  on  behalf  of  all  of  those  who 
*lll  never  have  the  chance  to  meet  and  know 


Edgar  Brown,  and  yet  whose  lives  will  be 
Inuneasurably  enriched  by  the  gifts  which 
this  man  bestowed  upon  his  state. 

We  are  here  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
distant  generations  who  will  be  served  by  a 
government  made  strong,  effective  and  re- 
sp>onslble  because  Edgar  Brown  believed  in 
financial  Integrity  and  fiscal  responsibility 
and  fought  for  those  principles  right  here 
on  this  Senate  floor. 

We  are  here  on  behalf  of  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  South  Carolinians  who  have 
educational  opportunities  brought  right  in- 
to their  homes  and  classrooms  electronically, 
because  Edgar  Brown  had  the  vision  to  see 
before  anyone  the  wisdom  of  a  statewide  edu- 
cational television  network. 

We  are  here  on  behalf  of  those  generations 
of  school  children  who  will  thank  Edgar 
Brown  for  saying,  20  years  ago,  "I  suggest 
that  we  must  strive  from  here  on  for  the 
truth,  that  we  put  first  things  first,  and  that 
we  move  on  toward  a  program  of  educa- 
tion which  will  educate  our  children  for  use- 
ful and  productive  lives." 

We  are  here  on  behalf  of  Americans  who 
are  beneficiaries  of  the  great  faith  which 
Edgar  Brown  placed  in  our  political  system, 
and  the  great  energies  which  he  devoted 
to  its  protection  and  strengthening. 

Edgar  Brown  never  flinched  at  the  use  of 
the  word  "politician"  because  he  gave  It  great 
dignity  and  Integrity. 

Perhaps  better  than  any  of  us,  he  under- 
stood that  the  institution  of  free  govern- 
ment was  based  upon  the  will  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  and  as  such  it  would  always  re- 
quire give-and-take,  push-and-puU,  trlal- 
and -error. 

He  put  It  best  hlm.self  several  years  ago 
when  he  said,  "A  man  can  dream,  plan,  and 
consult,  but  in  the  end,  especially  In  the 
wheeling  and  dealing  of  politics,  a  man  must 
have  the  feel,  keep  his  courage  up  when 
the  going  is  roughest,  and  follow  his  best 
hunches. 

"You  get  only  so  far  with  blueprints  for 
action. 

"There's  always  some  fellow  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  who  is  apt  to  wreck  the  best 
.laid  plans,  so  you've  got  to  be  ready  to 
square  off  and  punch  and  counter-punch 
with  the  best  of  them." 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  description  of 
Edgar  Brown.  He  had  the  visions  of  great- 
ness, but  what  separated  him  from  the 
dreamers  was  the  fact  that  he  also  had  the 
courage  when  the  going  got  rough,  and  was 
willing  to  square  off,  and  punch,  and 
counter-punch  for  what  he  believed  In. 

And  that  is  why  we  will  always  live  in  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  this  man  who  not 
only  dreamed,  hoped  and  planned,  but 
fought,  struggled  and  succeeded  in  making 
this  state  the  embodiment  of  the  great  per- 
sonal qualities  which  he  possessed. 

He  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  with  great 
wit  and  charm,  and  with  unfailing  candor. 

He  brought  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
a  giant  intellect — and  an  even  bigger  heart— 
and  he  gave  of  it  all  unselflshly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  fellowman. 

No  one  grave  more,  no  one  accomplished 
more,  and  no  one  deserves  more  In  the  way 
of  gratitude  and  appreciation  than  does 
Edgar  Brown. 

Emerson  had  another  passage  which  I 
should  like  to  share  with  you. 

He  wrote:  "When  nature  removes  a  g^'eat 
man,  people  explore  the  horizon  for  a  suc- 
ces.sor;  but  none  comes,  and  none  will. 

"His  class  is  extinguished  with  him." 

With  Edgar  Brown,  we  have  truly  lost  one 
of  a  special  breed,  one  of  special  kind. 

But  let  us  not  today  simply  mourn  the 
loss;  let  us  rejoice  In  the  great  gifts  which 
will  remain  in  this  state  forever. 

Instead  of  farewell,  let  us  say  "Thank 
you." 

Because  South  Carolina  Is  today  a  far 
better  place  in  which  to  live  becatise  ol 
Edgar  Brown's   life   and  service. 


In  conclusion,  perhaps  we  can  best  de- 
scribe the  life  of  Edgar  Brown  in  the  words 
of  Shakespeare:  "And  the  elements  so  mixed 
In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say 
to  all  the  world — This  was  a  man.  ' 


BICENTENNIAL  CAN  BE 
MEANINGFUL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  summer  1975  issue  of 
Minnesota  History  by  Mr.  Russell  W. 
Pridley,  director  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  Pridley's  article 
entitled,  "Bicentennial  Can  Be  Mean- 
ingful," perceptively  draws  our  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  insure  that  our  Bi- 
centennial observance  is  characterized 
more  by  dignity  than  by  commercial- 
ism. Mr.  Fridley's  concern  about  the 
tone  of  this  celebration  is  one  that  I 
share.  In  the  truest  sense,  we  are  not 
celebrating  a  series  of  battles  or  even  a 
victorious  war  as  much  as  we  are  the 
birth  of  an  idea.  Without  the  idea — 
without  the  vision — the  battles  would  not 
have  been  worth  the  fighting  and  the 
victory  would  have  coimted  for  little. 

Throughout  the  country,  Americans 
have  already  begun  to  participate  in 
pageants  and  to  reenact  historical 
events.  In  Minnesota,  we  have  dedicated 
our  Bicentennial  observance  to  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  in 
which  our  State  abounds.  The  Minnesota 
observance,  I  believe,  captures  the  es- 
sence of  the  Bicentennial  concept  in  its 
most  majestic  form.  We  are  emphasizing 
the  harmony  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. This,  Mr.  President,  is  an  observ- 
ance worthy  of  emulation. 

We  are  going  to  have  fun  in  the  course 
of  the  Bicentennial  year.  We  are  plan- 
ning outings  and  festivals  which  will 
give  enjoyment  to  many  people.  It  is 
my  hope,  however,  that  we  give  due 
recognition  to  those  intangible  spiritual 
values  that  are,  in  the  most  profound 
sense,  the  cause  of  our  celebration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bicentennial  Can  Be  Meakingfui. 
(By  Russell  W.  Fridley) 

The  one  thing  that  seems  to  be  forgotten — 
or  at  the  very  least  submerged — in  the  na- 
tion's observance  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  the  Revolution.  The 
launching  of  the  official  celebration  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  the  re-enactment  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  by  1975-styl6 
mlnutemen  and  redcoats  may  well  have  Mln- 
nesotans  asking  themselves:  "What  is  the 
shape  of  the  bicenteiuilal  effort,  and  how  do 
we  relate  to  it?" 

National  planning  for  the  lengthy  observ- 
ance, begun  almost  a  decade  ago.  has  been  a 
disaster.  Commercialized,  politicized,  devoid 
of  any  historical  perspective,  the  official 
twenty-two-month  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  the  American  republic  200  years  ago  has 
already  squandered  millions  of  dollars  and 
several  valuable  years  that  should  have  been 
devoted  to  fruitful  planning.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  no  national  observance  worthy 
of  the  name. 

Similar  follies  have  been  committed  at  the 
state  level,  with  far  too  many  states,  includ- 
ing Minnesota,  waiting  for  federal  funds  to 
pay  for  the  major  portion  of  the  bicentennial 
observance.  The  money,  when  it  did  come. 
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was  disappointingly  small 
Ing.  AJao.  Minnesota— Ilk© 
cast  such  a  broad  umbrella 
tennlal  celebration  that  , .       . 
rather  than  quality  becomes 
successful  commemoration, 
project  Is  eligible  for 
centennial  event.  The 
inal     national     commission 
Revolution  Bicentennial .' 
not  Improved  much  on  its 
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what  federal  funds  are 
state  and  local  efforts. 

Not    all    the    problems, 
blamed  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  official  national  edort 
has  been.  There  Is  also  the  ^ 
nam.  Watergate,  the  energy 
recession,  and  unemploymeni 
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bration  is  made.  Americans  _ 
a  frame  of  mind  to  celebrate 
they  are  echoing  what  Max 
wrote:  "What  a  crazy  time 
tennlal  celebration!  No  one 
no  one's  heart  la  in  it.  Theit 
cheer  about  and  little  to 
go  through  the  motions?" 

Yet,  I  would  argue,  there 
brate — not    with    souvenirs, 
floats,    and    short-lived    ex 
with  sober  reflections  on 
has  been  these  past  two 
centennial  does  commemorate 
event  In  American  history 
Is  the  oldest  form  of  _ 
of  the  earth.  It  was"  the 
successful  revolution  by  a  . 
first  consciously  constructed 
emment  with  the  consent  c 
limited  though  that  consent 
standards.  The  American  R< 
true  one  In  the  sense  that 
board  many  of  the  time 
of  the  Old  World — the 
monarchy,  aristocratic  titles 
and  many  others.  That  our 
ment  has  endured  the  e 
of   tiirmoU   and   trauma   is 
serious  celebration. 

Some  semblance  of  a  cohes 
effort    has,    fortunately,    begli 
There  undoubtedly  will  be  a 
crtlent  public  events  across  tL 
will  re-examine  the  Amerlcai 
a  worthwhile  manner.  The 
ment   for   the  Humanities, 
sponaorlng  the  American 
Minnesota   American 
nlal  Commission  has  granted 
port  to  a  number  of  state  an 
that  will  enrich  our  collective 
Ing  as  a  state.  Among  these 
labor  In  Minnesota,  studies 
of  the  state's  ethnic 
tion  on  Midwest  art  and  _.. 
number  of  historic  preservatlc  ti 
doubtedly,    the    bicentennial 
significant  at  the  "grass  n 
volunteer    local    effort    com 
make  this  anniversary  truly 
What   the   experience   may 
memories  of  the  debat'-le  of 
centennial  still  fresh  In  our 

a  satisfactory,   let  alone 

observance  Is  difficult.  If  not 
carry  out  on  a  national  scale 

The  Minnesota  Historical 
that  the  greatest  public  good 
from   the  200th  anniversary 
is  a  deepened  sense  of  history 
Americans.    Because    of    the 
and  uncertain  I970e.  we  are 
take   a   200-year   look   at 
when  actually  most  of  us  are 
history  of  the  last  twenty 
range,    despairing    lenses 
distort  the  long-range  record 
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It  is  with  this  problem  before  us  that  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  has  planned  Its 
bicentennial  program.  Relating  Minnesota  to 
the  American  Revolution  In  a  literal  sense  Is 
not  the  easiest  task.  So  much  of  the  Minne- 
sota tradition  was  forged  decades  after  the 
American  Revolution  by  waves  of  Immigrants 
Just  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  Yet  the 
links  with  the  Revolutionary  War  period  are 
there  and  should  be  explored.  Some  of  these 
associations  are  the  subject  of  this  special 
Issue  of  Minnesota  History  that  editor  Ken 
Carley  and  his  associates  have  put  together. 
Later  in  the  year,  on  September  27.  the  so- 
ciety's 126th  annual  meeting  will  focus  on 
the  American  Revolution.  A  special  exhibit 
of  society  collections  relating  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  era.  Including  items  from  the 
AlljTi  K.  Ford  Collection  treated  elsewhere  In 
this  magazine,  wlU  provide  a  further  high- 
light. Finally,  the  restoration  of  Old  Port 
Snelling  will  enter  Its  concluding  phase  dur- 
ing the  1975-77  blennlum. 

The  bicentennial  may  yet  provide  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  strengthen  our  social 
fabric  and  national  spirit — not  with  re-en- 
actments as  at  Lexington  and  Concord  and 
Port  Tlconderoga — but  by  cultivating  our 
understanding  of  that  remarkable  founding; 
generation  which.  In  4>lte  of  making  mis- 
takes, left  us  heir  to  a  governmental  system 
that  has  survived  the  toughest  test  of  all — 
that  of  time. 

John  Adams  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson  In 
1815:  "What  do  you  mean  by  the  Revolu- 
tion? The  war?  That  was  no  part  of  the 
Revolution;  it  was  only  an  effect  and  conse- 
quence of  it.  The  Revolution  was  In  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  this  was  effected, 
from  1760  to  1775  In  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  before  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  at 
Lexington." 

Recently,  a  contemporary  observer  wrote: 
"As  a  people  we  have  been  through  much, 
have  suffered  scars,  have  had  Illusions 
stripped  away.  The  effort  to  find  ourselves 
must  be  quiet  rather  than  noisy,  inward 
rather  than  outward,  reflective  rather  than 
celebratlve.  Let's  skip  the  bicentennial  and 
do  some  self -exploring." 

Those  two  statements,  160  years  apart,  Il- 
lustrate and  sum  up  the  rich  potential  the 
bicentennial  can  have  for  each  of  us — in  our 
Individual  and  collective  lives. 


ALF  LANDON  COMMENTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, July  28,  Alf  Landon  sent  a  public 
letter  to  President  Ford  commenting  on 
the  administration's  rail  transportation 
proposals,  Vice  President  Rockefeller, 
and  the  Turkish  arms  embargo.  Mr.  Lan- 
don's  comments  are  straightforward  and 
to  the  point,  and  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alp  M.  Landon  Radio  Ftations, 

Topeka.  Kans.,  JiiJy  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Oc3tAU>  R.  Ford, 
President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

dear  MR.  President:  It  Is  good  to  have 
your  considerate  and  warm  letter  of  June 
17th. 

I  note  the  big  step  taken  last  week  by  the 
US.  Railway  Association  in  line  with  your 
monumental  and  far-sighted  proposal  for 
agaUi  making  the  railroads  Into  a  vital  part 
of  our  transportation  system  by  consolida- 
tion  reducing  duplicated   lines. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  state- 
ments Just  made  by  Senators  Pearson  and 
Dole  regarding  the  position  of  Vice  President 
Rockefeller  in  the  Republican  Party. 


The  failure  In  the  House  of  Representative! 
to  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms  for  Ttttkev 
Is  not  a  defeat  for  you,  Mr.  President  It 
Is  a  betrayal  of  good  sense  In  our  forelBn 
relations.  By  not  following  your  poller,  the 
loser  i.s  obviously  our  great  country. 
With  admiration  and  respect, 

ALT  M.  Landon. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  TAX 

CREDITS 
M:-.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  a  State  which  has  seen  the 
price  of  home  heating  double  in  the  past 
2  years.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
necessity  for  helping  our  citizens  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  theu-  home  heat- 
ing equipment. 

At  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Lewis  Sheketofif  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  encouraged  the  Senate  to  consider 
one  way  of  helping  us  increase  the  efS- 
ciency  of  our  heating  equipment:  He 
suggested  tax  incentives  for  installation 
of  better  home  heating  equipment. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
been  looking  into  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping solar  heat  as  a  means  to  supple- 
ment oil.  natiu-al  gas,  and  electricity  for 
home  heating.  Unfortunately,  solar  heat 
is  not  available  to  all  our  homeownen 
because  of  manufacturing  constraints, 
costs,  and  even  the  positioning  of  homes. 
However,  all  homeowners  have  a  chance 
to  install  more  efficient  home  heating 
equipment.  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
would  consider  incentives  for  more  effi- 
cient home  heating  such  as  those  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Sheketoff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Sheketoff's  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  Lewis  Sheketoff 
My  name  Is  Lewis  Sheketoff.  I  am  President 
of  Automatic  Comfort,  Inc.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  a  large,  Independent  home  heating  oil 
and  gasoline  jobber-distributor  compaiv 
serving  the  metropolitan  Hartford,  Conn., 
area.  I  am  also  President  of  the  Independen-, 
Connecticut  Petroleum  Marketers  Associa- 
tion, an  affiliate  of  New  England  Fuel  Insti- 
tute. With  me  Is  Charles  H.  Burkhardt, 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Managing  Di- 
rector of  the  New  England  Fuel  Institute  and 
Mr.  Robert  Fawcett,  Past  President  of  NEPI 
and  Chairman  of  Its  Fuel  Oil  Supply  Com- 
mittee. 

We  are  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  Institute  (NEFI)  to  pre- 
sent comments  in  regard  to  the  Bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  HJl.  6860. 
We  specifically  are  presenting  testimoay  on 
four  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  1300  In- 
dependent retail  and  wholesale  home  heaUng 
oil  distributors  throughout  New  England  who 
are  members  of  the  New  England  Fuel  Insti- 
tute. 

Its  members  serve  two  and  one-half  million 
retail  home  heating  oil  customers  and  market 
about  85',;,  of  the  four  billion,  two  hundred 
million  gallons  of  No.  2  home  heating  oil  sold 
In  the  New  England  area  at  the  retail  level 
and  40';  of  the  gallonage  sold  at  the  whole- 
sale level. 

The  four  matters  that  are  of  vital  concern 
to  the  life  and  continuation  of  the  Independ- 
ent home  heating  oil  marketers  of  New  Eng- 
land are:  1)  the  quota  system,  2)  the  auction 
system,  3)  ad  valorem  taxes'  and  4)  tax  In- 
centive provisions  that  would  result  In  In- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  millions  of  home 
and  commercial  heating  systems. 
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QXrOTAS 

New  Englanders  In  general,  and  those  of  us 
in  the  heating  oil  business  In  particular,  are 
well  qualified  to  talk  about  Import  quotas. 
Ours  was  the  first  region  and  the  flrst  in- 
dustry to  feel  the  Impact  of  the  Mandatory 
Oil  Import  Program  established  In  1959.  As 
the  Committee  may  recaU,  shortages  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  began  to  occur  In  the  early  1960's 
and  the  product  was  exempted  from  controls 
in  1966.  Home  heating  oil  shortages  began  to 
appear  in  various  parts  of  New  England  dur- 
ing the  Winter  of  1966-67  and  became 
chronic,  reaching  their  worst  In  the  Winter 
of  1972-73,  when  the  product  was  also  com- 
pletely exempted  from  controls.  Many  Inde- 
pendent fuel  oil  businesses  were  harmed, 
many  homes  and  consumers  nearly  ran  out 
of  oil.  It  was  only  the  effective  work  of  our 
dealers  and  a  break  In  sustained  cold  weather 
that  prevented  widespread  disaster. 

Therefore  we  wish  to  offer  this  Committee 
our  comments  based  on  actual  experience. 

This  Institute  and  Its  members  strongly  op- 
pose the  quota  system  established  by  Section 
in  of  H.R.  6860.  It  should  be  deleted  In  Its 
entirety.  Our  reasons  are  as  follows : 

It  Is  unnecessary.  A  quota  system  may  make 
some  sense  as  a  means  of  limiting  Imports 
when  foreign  prices  are  lower  than  domestic, 
as  was  the  case  In  the  1960*6.  But  now  for- 
eign prices  are  much  higher  than  domestic. 
In  such  a  situation  every  barrel  cut  from 
domestic  consumption  means  a  barrel  cut 
from  Imports,  as  Importers  will  reduce  pur- 
chases of  the  high  priced  foreign  barrel  first. 

This  Is  happening  In  New  England  now. 
Effective  voluntary  conservation  efforts  by 
consumers  have  resulted  In  a  sharp  drop  in 
consumption  of  home  heating  and  residual 
oils.  Imports  of  these  products  has  dropped 
correspondingly. 

In  short,  no  one  is  buying  abroad  unless 
they  absoutely  have  to.  We  don't  need  the 
Government  to  discourage  Imports;  the  mar- 
ket place  is  doing  so  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  If  the  government  does  not  upset  this 
mechanism. 

A  quota  system  Is  cumbersome  and  bu- 
reaucratic. The  Congress  should  clearly  un- 
derstand what  will  happen.  If  It  adopts 
quota  controls,  the  Congress  will  give  rise 
to  another  substantial  bureaucracy,  another 
set  of  complex,  contradictory  regulations  and 
a  never-ending  series  of  complaints,  hearings 
and  attempts  to  change  the  program.  We 
have  already  been  through  this  In  New  Eng- 
land. The  rest  of  the  country  .should  realize 
that  quota  represents  one  more  massive  step 
Into  Government  control  over  our  economy 
with  all  Its  contradictions,  disruptions  and 
Inefficiencies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  cost. 

New  Englatid  thought  It  was  rid  of  such 
controls  In  1973  when  the  old  quota  system 
was  abandoned.  But  now  It  Is  back  again.  We 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  otir  fears  as 
to  the  damage  and  trouble  the  new  bureauc- 
racy will  cause. 

An  effective  quota  system  will  cause  seri- 
ous shortages.  The  key  word  is  "effective:" 
If  a  quota  system  really  works,  then  It  will 
hurt  many  people  In  several  regions.  Some- 
where consumers  are  going  to  have  to  go 
without  oil — It  may  be  the  homeowner  of 
New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic  Regions, 
the  electric  generating  plants  in  the  Middle 
West  or  the  natural  gas  consumers  in  the 
Southwest.  But  everyone  should  be  aware 
that  all  regions  are  vulnerable.  New  Eng- 
landers who  have  suffered  continual  short- 
ages can  attest  to  this. 

An  effective  quota  Is  a  government-Imposed 
embargo.  What  the  OPEC  nations  Imposed 
on  this  country  In  1973-74  we  are  now  ap- 
parently planning  to  do  to  ourselves.  Many 
proponents  of  the  quota  system  In  the  House 
told  us  that  we  should  not  worry,  the  quota 
levels  have  been  set  high  enough  so  that  no 
one  will  be  hurt.  This  Is  a  contradiction. 
Why  have  a  quota  at  all?  If  tlie  import  levels 
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are  to  be  so  high  as  to  be  meaningless,  then 
why  create  a  massive  bureaucracy  with  all 
the  cost  and  controls  for  no  worthy  purpose? 

We  would  like  to  amplify  one  point  Just 
made,  this  Is,  the  relationship  of  a  quota  to 
natural  gas  stipplies.  There  have  been  many 
complaints  from  states  and  leaders  In  the 
Southwest  that  we  In  New  England  have 
been  over-consuming  their  precious  resource, 
natiu-al  gas.  First  of  all,  most  of  that  gas  is 
not  going  to  New  England — we're  an  oil 
consuming  region — but  rather  to  other  parts 
of  the  Northeast  and  the  Middle  West. 

But  we  agree  with  the  substance  of  the 
complaint.  We  share  the  concern  of  oiw 
friends  In  the  Southwest  and  support  their 
desire  to  keep  their  natural  gas  for  their  own 
use  and  needs.  And  this  Is  why  we  are  op- 
posed to  a  quota  system.  With  a  quota  sys- 
tem when  oil  shortages  are  created  In  oll- 
consumlng  regions,  consumers  really  have 
only  one  alternate  fuel — natural  gas.  They 
win  demand  more  gas.  Thus  a  quota  system 
will  cause  more  natural  gas  to  be  piped  otit 
of  the  Southwest.  This  Is  a  major  reason  why 
a  quota  system  Is  self  defeating. 

A  quota  system  will  cause  higher  prices. 
We  will  address  ourselves  to  the  impact  of 
the  auction  system  on  prices  in  a  moment. 
All  know  that  when  a  commodity  Is  in  short 
supply,  the  price  goes  up.  This  Is  what  hap- 
pened under  the  old  quota  system  and  what 
will  happen  under  a  newly  Imposed  quota 
system.  Again,  the  Congress  should  be  clear 
on  what  It  Is  doing  to  the  hard-p-essed  con- 
sumer m  high  oU  consumptive  regions. 

A  quota  system  will  hurt  independent  Im- 
porters and  marketers.  Either  by  accident  or 
design  H.R.  6860  eliminates  a  feature  of  the 
current  Import  license  system  that  was  de- 
signed to  help  Independent  importers  and 
marketers.  When  the  license  system  was  es- 
tablished In  1973,  many  Independent  import- 
ers were  granted  a  right  to  Import  a  certain 
portion  of  their  volumes  of  home  heating  oil 
and  residual  fuel  oil  on  a  fee-free  basis.  These 
rights  were  granted  through  1980.  A  firm 
commitment  was  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  these  Importers:  Presidential 
Proclamation  4210,  AprU  18,  1973.  H.B.  6860 
In  its  present  form,  destroys  that  commit- 
ment. 

As  a  result,  the  Independent  Importers  and 
the  retail  dealers  they  serve  will  be  placed  at 
a  severe  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
major  oil  companies. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
this  Committee  examine  this  Issue  closely 
and  take  steps  to  Insure  that  the  firm  com- 
mitment made  to  independents  In  1973  is 
carried  forward. 

A  quota  system  will  discourage  the  con- 
struction of  new  refineries.  The  New  England 
Fuel  Institute  has,  for  nearly  a  decade,  sup- 
ported the  construction  of  new  refineries  In 
New  England.  We  believe  they  are  vital  to 
our  region;  we  believe  that,  aa  an  oil-con- 
suming area,  we  must  not  ask  that  other 
areas  bear  all  the  burdens  of  refining  our  oil. 

During  the  1960's,  refinery  construction 
was  effectively  stifled  by  the  Import  quota 
system.  This  was  particularly  true  along  the 
East  Coast,  where  capacity  actually  declined 
by  more  than  1  million  barrels  per  day  dur- 
ing that  decade. 

Now,  Just  as  we  are  about  to  embark  upon 
some  refinery  construction  In  New  England, 
the  prospect  of  a  quota  system  is  .shutting 
the  door  again.  As  we  have  Indicated,  a  quota 
raises  the  prospect  of  a  shortage  of  crude  oil, 
and  no  one  Is  going  to  commit  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  a  new  facility  unless 
they  are  sure  that  they  can  get  all  the  crude 
oil  required. 

As  New  Englanders  we  wish  to  see  reflner- 
les  built.  It  will  not  come  about  if  a  quota 
system  is  imposed. 

AUCTION  SYSTEM 

While  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  quota 
system,  we  are  even  more  strongly  opposed 


to  the  auction  system  established  by  Section 
112  of  H.K.  6860.  It  Is  the  wrong  method  at 
the  wrong  time. 

Oxir  basic  objection  Is  that  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly work  and  are  convinced  It  won't.  There 
win  be  mass  confusion,  mass  bureaucracy, 
wild  fluctuations  In  prices  at  times,  and 
higher  prices  lor  all  products;  the  import 
distribution  sybtem  could  literally  become 
paralysed  In  times  of  heavy  demand.  Further, 
we  believe  an  auction  system  Is  Illegal,  since 
It  win  force  Imposition  of  unequal  Import 
charges  on  certain  regions  at  certain  times, 
most  especially  in  New  England  during  the 
heavy  demand  mouths  of  Winter. 

In  addition,  the  auction  will  severely  cause 
economic  damage  to  Independent  Importers 
and  marketers  and  the  consumers  they  serve. 
As  we  have  said,  the  auction  is  gomg  to  force 
heating  oU  prices  upward  in  an  irregular 
pattern,  particularly  in  months  when  demand 
is  high  and  more  people  are  bidding  for 
quotas.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a- set- 
aside  for  independent  Importers,  but  here 
again  we  believe  It  Is  not  going  to  work.  In- 
dependents will  be  forced  to  bid  against  each 
other  and  costs  wlU  go  up;  losing  bidders  wiU 
be  short  of  oil  and  wlU  lose  customers  there- 
by disrupting  established  market  patterns 
and  threatening  the  market  share  of  the 
Independents. 

A  close  examination  of  the  auction  system 
will  reveal  Its  inconsistencies,  serious  defects 
and  Ulegallty.  We  are  certain  that  this  Com- 
mittee wtU  make  such  an  examination  and 
will  come  to  understand  the  nightmare  that 
lies  ahead  If  the  auction  method  of  obtain- 
ing quotas  Is  adopted. 

Again,  the  Institute  strongly  urges  that  the 
entire  auction  system  be  deleted. 

StJPPLEMENTAL     FEES,     AD     VALOREM     TAXES 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  Import  system 
set  forth  In  Title  I  In  H.R.  6860  which  deserve 
support  and  which  shotild  be  included  In  the 
final  bin. 

First,  we  welcome  the  fact  that  in  Section 
121(f),  the  House  has  eliminated  the  entire 
supplemental  fee  system.  We  strongly  urge 
that  this  Committee  do  likewise.  Our  strong 
opposition  to  the  entire  supplemental  fee 
program  has  been  continually  expressed  from 
its  Inception  early  this  year.  The  added  fees 
are  unfair  and  inflationary;  they  place  a 
heavy  cost  burden  on  the  very  consumers— 
the  homeowners,  the  factories,  the  hospitals, 
the  schools  and  Industries  that  have  already 
done  their  utmost  to  conserve  home  heating 
and  residual  fuel  oUs  throughout  our  region. 
The  result  of  supplemental  fees  has  been 
higher  prices  and  no  additional  savings. 

Supplemental  fees  have  resulted  In  too 
great  a  burden  on  the  consumers  of  heating 
oil  and  too  small  a  burden  on  consumers  of 
gasoline.  They  simply  are  Inequitable  and 
unworkable. 

Second,  It  is  well  that  the  House  has.  In 
Section  121,  established  a  modest  and  work- 
able ad  valorem  duty  system  of  2"^  on  crude 
oil  and  5'^  on  products.  This  should  be  en- 
acted into  law  as  the  basic  import  duty  pro- 
vision without  a  combined  quota — auction 
system. 

There  Is,  however,  one  serious  omission  In 
the  House  bill.  We  referred  earlier  to  the  fee- 
free  licenses  granted  to  Independent  Import- 
ers under  Presidential  Proclamation  4210.  In 
order  to  carry  forward  the  firm  commitment 
made  to  these  independents  In  1973  and  In 
order  to  Insure  their  competitive  viability, 
this  Institute  urges  that  the  same  fee-free 
system  be  carried  forward  and  applied  to  the 
ad  valorem  taxes. 

Further,  we  firmly  emphasize  that  the  way 
to  cut  back  on  Imports  Is  to  cut  back  on 
domestic  consumption.  Each  barrel  of  reduc- 
tion In  domestic  use  la  translated  almost 
directly  into  a  barrel  reduction  of  imports. 
That  Is  where  the  focus  of  action  and  em- 
phasis must  be  placed — on  reducing  con- 
sumption— rather   than   on   constructing   a 
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complex  system  of  fees, 
ministration's  policy),  quotas 
which  is  the  method  of  the 
scntatlves. 

TAX  INCENTIVE  PEOVISION  FO  I 
EQUXPMSNT 

The  Increase  In  efficiency  of 
trally   heated   homes  through 
replacement  of  older  heating 
vital  and  continuing  importarfce 
jectlve  of  preserving  fuel.  Since 
million  homes  are  heated  by 
or  derive  their  domestic  hot 
from  either  fuel  or  a 
which  In  millions  of  cases  Is 
mented  by  the  use  of  electricity 
ter  and/or  heat  or  auxiliary 
solutely  necessary   in  order   tc 
marked  degree  of  conservation 
pie  consumer  level,  that  there 
centlve   to  homeowners  and 
building  owners  to  upgrade  o: 
building    beating    equipment 
marked  degree  of  conservation. 

This   is    an    absolute   condition 
neglected   In   Title   II,   Part   3 
Therefore,  while  Title  II,  Part 
includes  tax  credits  for 
Installation  of  residential 
stallatlon  of  solar  energy 
purchase  of  electric  motor  v 
glaring  omission  because  it 
section  that  would  provide  tax 
fanprovlng    the    efficiency    of 
residential   beating  and/or 

Vast  quantities  of  gas,  oil 
are  used  in  residential  buildings 
throughout   the  United  States 
cMitlve  whatsoever  for  the 
tors  of  these  homes  and  bulldlnbs 
the  efficiency  of  the  conventions  I 
cooling  equipment,   and   therepy 
considerable  reduction  In  the 
This  could  be  reflected  by  a 
tlon  In  the  quantity  of  such 
Imported. 

By  providing  tax  benefits 
currently  existing  home  energy 
gress  would  achieve  two  objectii' 
beocMne  Issues  of  national  prioi^ty 
ments  In  these  systems  would 
fuel  bills  for  the  homeowner, 
Ing   the   Inflationary  strain  or 
Secondly,  reduction  of  fuel 
efficiency  Improvements  would 
servatlon  effort  by  reducing 
foreign  sources  of  energy. 

The  puri>ose  of  Title  n.  Part 
courage   fuel   conservation   thru 
centlves:  hence.  New  EIngland 
proposes   that   the   following 
added: 

A  tax  credit  to  provide  for 
according    to    standards    dev 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 
tered  by  FEA  and  HUD,  In  the 
residential  heating  and/ or  coollhg 
to  a  total  expenditure  of  $2,00< 

Conversions    from    one    fuel 
should  be  prohibited  and 
tlonal   market  patterns  would 
t\irbed,  thereby,  preserving  the 
of  the  small  Independents,  as 
Congress  In  the  Emergency 
tlon  Act  of  1973.  The  qualified 
Itures  would  be  those  made 
1975  and  before  January  1,  197: 1 
the  building  was  used  as  the 
clp>al  residence  on  March  17, 

The   tax  credit   would   be 
case  of  Joint  ownership,  and  the 
be  available  to  tenant 
operative  housing  corporations 
minium  owners. 

This  material   pfirallels  the 
credit  authority  for  Insulation 
ergy  equipment,  except  In 
for  efficiencies  gained  by 
Ing  or  cooling  system  using  a 
or  form  of  energy.  Changes  fro^ 
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another  make  It  difficult  to  calculate  an  effi- 
ciency Improvement,  but  more  Important, 
such  conversions  could  easily  work  against 
the  national  goals  of  conservation  and  re- 
duced dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Conversion  to  electricity  could  be  exceed- 
ingly wasteful,  as  about  half  of  the  nation's 
electricity  Is  generated  with  natural  gas  or 
oil  with  a  conversion  efficiency  of  only  29.4%, 
as  noted  by  the  National  Petroleum  Council. 
Because  direct  oil  or  natural  gas  heat  Is  so 
much  more  efficient  than  electric  heat  gen- 
erated with  those  fuels.  It  would  substan- 
tially waste  astronomical  quantities  of  fossil 
fuels  through  con\ersion  to  electricity. 

Conversion  to  natural  gas  would  Jeopardize 
the  stability  of  America's  economy  by  dis- 
rupting the  fuel  oil  market,  and  would  fur- 
ther strain  the  limited  amount  of  natural 
gas  that  will  be  available  in  diminished  quan- 
tities over  the  next  five  years.  Through  diver- 
sion of  new  or  existing  supplies  of  natural 
gas  or  oil  to  homes,  industry  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  few  precious  supplies  It  still 
receives,  and  would  be  forced  to  convert 
to  more  expensive  alternative  fuels.  Such 
Increased  costs  would  result  In  reduction  of 
manufacturing  or  production,  employment 
cutbacks  and  Increased  wholesale  prices. 
When  the  slow-down  and  cutback  of  gas  sup- 
ply occurs,  employee  lay-offs  will  follow  and 
fui'ther  perpetuate  and  aggravate  the  present 
recession  and  unemployment. 

Finally,  conversions  from  gas  or  electric 
heating  systems  to  oil  would  Increase  demand 
for  fuel  oil  and  conflict  with  the  national 
policy  objective  of  conserving  petroleum  by 
reducing  demand  for  foreign  oil  imports. 

In  view  of  this,  there  Is  a  strict  and  Im- 
perative necessity  for  stimulating  conserva- 
tion, without  conversion,  by  tens  of  millions 
of  residential  property  owners.  The  psy- 
chological Impact  alone,  of  such  a  tax  Incen- 
tive stimulating  tens  of  millions  of  home- 
owners to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
heating  equipment,  would  be  a  tremendous 
asset  In  developing  national  thinking  and 
purpose  toward  achieving  conservation  goals. 
It  is  the  tax  incentive  for  Improving  the 
efficiency  of  conventional  heating  and/or 
cooling  systems  that  could  stimulate  almost 
every  homeowner  In  America  who  faces  any 
tyije  of  cold  weather  or  winter,  to  Improve 
the  operating  efficiency  of  his  heating  system. 
The  practical  Impact  of  a  tax  Incentive  would 
provide  this. 

It  would  be  worth  20  million  In  billboards, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  lines  of  newspaper 
print,  thousands  of  hours  of  television  mes- 
sages— it  would  be  worth  more  than  any  con- 
servation message  that  all  the  media  com- 
bined could  make  upon  the  public  to  en- 
courage them  to  conserve  energy.  A  tax  In- 
centive for  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  con- 
ventlonsU,  resldental  heating  and /or  cooling 
equipment  Is  of  such  vast  Importance  and  of 
such  an  Individual  Impactlve  natiu-e  that  It 
must  be  considered — It  cannot  be  Ignored. 
It  Is  the  "sine  qua  non"  of  public  coopera- 
tion during  the  continuing  energy  crisis  that 
would  reduce  consumption  of  oil,  gas  and 
electricity,  and,  thereby,  directly  reduce  im- 
ports. 

In  conclusion,  NEFI  wishes  to  thank  the 
Committee  for  this  opportunity  of  present- 
ing our  viewpoint.  Your  decisions  on  HJl. 
6860  are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  inde- 
pendent branded  and  unbranded  heating  oil 
dealers  and  consumers  of  New  England.  Tour 
actions  win  determine  the  direction  of  our 
energy  policies  and  our  economy  and  prosper- 
ity for  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


V/ORLD  NEED  PXDR  OUR  FARMERS' 
PRODUCT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
was  every  any  doubt  about  world  need 
for  our  farmers'  product,  the  official  fig- 


ures released  by  the  U.S.  Departiaent  of 
Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1975  should 
put  an  end  to  such  skepticism. 

The  value  of  our  agricultural  exports 
hit  an  all-time  high  of  $21.6  billion.  And 
export  tonnage  was  the  third  highest  in 
our  history  at  85  million  tons. 

Our  net  balance  of  exports  over  im- 
ports was  a  whopping  $12  billion  in  the 
agricultural  sector,  enough  to  cover  a 
deficit  in  nonagricultural  trade  and  yield 
an  overall  balance  of  payments  surplus 
of  $2.2  billion. 

According  to  USDA,  our  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  were  just  about 
enough  to  pay  for  our  imports  of  petro- 
leum, which  cost  $25  billion,  as  Secretary 
Butz  pointed  out,  "in  a  very  real  sense 
these  imports  were  paid  for  by  U.S. 
grains,  soybeans  and  other  farm  product 
exports." 

The  prices  farmers  received  from  their 
foreign  customers  were  up  sharply  from 
fiscal  year  1974,  accounting  for  the  rec- 
ord-high dollar  figure  despite  a  drop  in 
tonnage  from  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  lilte  to  officially 
congratulate  every  American  farmer  for 
the  great  job  done  in  1975.  Together, 
American  farmers  have  more  than 
tripled  the  amount  of  exports  in  the  last 
5  years,  and  have  achieved  a  net  ti-ade 
balance  of  more  than  10  times  that  of 
1970.  This  is  an  astounding  feat  for  5 
years  work.  The  figures  are  a  tribute  to 
the  productivity  of  free  market  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Record   Farm   Exports    Result   in    Overall 
U.S.   Trade  Surplus 

Washington.  July  29. — Secretary  of,  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  reported  today  that 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  In  the  fiscal  year 
Just  ended  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $21.6 
billion — producing  a  $12  billion  surplus  In 
our  agricultural  trade. 

This  $12  billion  agricultural  surplus  made 
up  deficits  of  $10  billion  In  nonagricultural 
trade,  giving  the  United  States  an  over-all 
favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $2.2  billion  for 
fiscal  1975,  the  second  straight  year  of  trade 
surpluses.  The  surpluses  in  1974  and  1975 
were  made  possible  by  strong  positive  bal- 
ances In  agricultural  trade. 

"The  surplus  In  agricultural  trade  the 
past  year  has  helped  to  stabilize  the  dollar,  to 
strengthen  our  International  economic  posi- 
tion, and  to  pay  for  high -cost  petroleum 
Imports,"  the  Secretary  said.  "Imported  pe- 
troleum cost  over  $25  billion  in  fiscal  1975, 
and  In  a  very  real  sense  these  exports  were 
paid  for  by  U.S.  grains,  soybeans,  and  other 
farm  product  exports. 

"Moreover,  this  high  level  of  exports  was 
essential  to  American  farmers,  who  have  ex- 
panded crop  acreage  In  order  to  meet  world 
market  needs.  Diu-lng  the  past  fiscal  year, 
exports  required  the  production  from  96  mil- 
lion acres  of  U.S.  cropland — one  out  of  every 
3Vi  acres  harvested  in  calendar  1974.  Around 
two- thirds  of  the  wheat  and  rice  output,  over 
half  of  the  soybeans  and  cattle  hides,  around 
two-fifths  of  the  tobacco,  over  one-third  of 
the  cotton,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  feed 
grains  went  to  overseas  markets  In  fiscal 
1975. 

"Without  continued  large  exports,  farm 
acreage  would  Inevitably  be  reduced— under 
the  weight  of  falling  farm  prices,  govern- 
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nt  restrictions,  or  a  combination  of  the  for  feed  grains,   soybeans,   inedible  tallow,  for  their  cattle  and  hog  feeds.  And  those 

^,,  cattle  hides,  whole  pork,  fresh  citrus,  cotton  price  increases  were  passed  on  to  the 

'"rke  Secretary  noted  that.  whUe  farm  ex-  and  tobacco.  It  was  also  the  second  largest  American   consumer  in   Increased   meat 

,Jt8  in  fiscal  1975  were  about  $300  mUllon  single -country  market  for  U.S.  wheat  and  ^^^^   ^^^^      jj^j  ^^  y^^^  c&WgA  one  of 

Cve  the  earlier  record  of  $21.3  billion  the  an  Important  market  for  many  other  U.S.  ^^  ^^           factors  for  the  recession  we 

[l^^tSUTric^s^To^t'S^e^eSS  ^X^^^x^t    shipments    to    the    Soviet  are  in  today,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 

om  a  record  100  million  tons  m  fiscal  1974  Union   totaled    around    $400   million,   down  it  exacerbated.                            ..,„^„„f    u 

«bout  85  million  tons  In  fiscal  1975.  StUl,  about  $100  million  from  a  year  earlier.  The  Since  I  made  M.onday  s  statement,  it 

Te  1975  tonnage  was  the  third  highest  on  decline  occurred  primarily  la  wheat  and  feed  ^as  been  revealed  that  the  entire  Iowa 

TroxA    An   estimated   $20.5    bUllon   of   the  grains.  High  prices  and  reduced  U.S.  produc-  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^g  greatly  threatened  by  a  lack 

otal  represented  commercial  sales,  the  re-  iion  discouraged  exports  to  the  USSR  dur-  ^^  ^.^j^^    ^^^^  officials  have  stated  that 

n^^der  concessional  sales  or  outright  dona-  '^/^^l^^^,^^^,'^'^:^^^^^^^^^  unless  they  get  heavy  rams  within  the 

"n°:er  ha'f  of  the  export  valu.  Increase  oc-  needs^  U.S.  exports  are  expected  to  rise  sub-  next  several  V,-eeks,  the  mtense  heat  pres- 

cu?red  in  gralios  and  &  preparations.  Ex-  stantially  in  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  eiiUy  existing  ^111  v.  ipe  out  the  great  ma- 

^vt  va'ue^  of  tobacco  vc^'etables  and  fruits  next  June  30.  In  fact,  sales  already  reported  jority  of  the  Iowa   com  crop,  which  is 

•ere  also  higher  in  1974,'75.  Values  declined  will  result  In  siseable  Increases  In  both  vol-  scheduled  to  be  approximately  650  mil- 

'or  soybeans'  and  soybean  products,  animal  urns  and  value  of  exports  to  the  USSR.  jjon    bushels — 20    percent    of    all    corn 

nroducts,  and  cotton.  Exports   to  developing  countries  In  Asia  g^own  in  America.  It  is  vital  that  these 

^  Peed  grain  exports  fell  to  34  mUlion  tons  Increased  to  4,456  mUllon  ^^  A^fj/*"  ^„^J*  sales  be  halted  until  we  know  the  condi- 

iu  1975  from  44  mUllon  tons  a  year  earlier,  from   3.446   million   a   year   earlier.   Exports 

D^,f  hiPher  nrices  nushed  the  value  up  7  per-  to  Latin  America  were  $2.4  bUllon,  the  same  tion  Of  our  corn  Clop. 

«„t  to  a'record  $4.8  bUlion  -^e  decUne'^oc-  as  last  year's  record.  U.S.  exports  to  Africa  It  has  jUSt  been  reported  that  Arthur 
fum^  Drimarlly  to  Japan,  the  USSR  and  the  totaled  over  $1.1  billion,  up  slightly  from  the  Bums,  Chaurman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
PeoDle's  Republic  of  China.  Exports  of  11  preceding  year.  The  principal  commodities  emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
mmion  tons  to  the  enlarged  European  Com-  exported  were  wheat,  feedgrains  and  vegcta-  i^iag  called  the  potential  sale  to  the  So- 
munlty  were  onlv  slightly  below  a  year  bio  oUs.  yiets  embarrassing.  He  has  stated  that 
earUer.  The  sharp  "reduction  m  U.S.  produc-  E^'P^'^'*  *»  *^«  ^^^P'fl^^^P^V"*' ''^^^I'J!  the  estimates  of  the  Soviets  need  for 
;!TeTporrdu?iS'nscaK75^^-^"^"'""^'  S^th^^ts  I  miiTiorrn  ^riWt"^^  grain  "frightened"  him  and  predicted 
^LSof  soybeans  and  soybean  products  improved  crop  conditions  In  the  PRC  and  that  the  sale  of  milhons  of  tons  of  our 
of  Ml  billion  were  about  $500  million  below  the  relatively  tight  foreign  exchange  situ-  gram  IS  gomg  to  take  additional  money 
the  record  of  the  preceding  year.  Soybean  atlon  contributed  to  the  reduction  In  U.S.  out  of  the  paycheck  of  every  worker." 
meal  shipments  of  4.7  nuuion  tons  were  down  exports.  Yesterday,  two  of  the  Nation's  largest 
57  mllUon  tons  from  a  year  earlier.  Value  of  y  5  agricultural  trade  bolance  food  processors  raised  wholesale  prices 
meal  fell  even  more  because  of  a  25  percent  •  millions  of  doUarsl  on  fiour  and  sugar.  These  higher  flour 
drop  in  export  prices.  However,  exports  of  iin  mn  .  ub  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  indication  of  the 
soybean  oil  rose  nearly  one-fifth  to  r4  billion  Exports  Imports  balance  impact  that  the  Soviet  purchases  of  our 
nounds  and  value  rose  to  a  record  $490  ^•^'^  '"  '^  .  •.,  i.  ^ 
S^on  19''0  ^-'^^8  ^'^^2  41,126  grain  will  have  on  our  economy.  Gen- 
us cotton  e.xports  of  3.8  million  running     1971    l 7.753       5.828         -t  1.925  eral  MUls  raised  wholesale  flour  prices 

bales  were  sharply  below  the  5.7  million  a     1972     8.046        6.048          +1.998  1.6  cents  a  pound  effective  tomorrow.  The 

year  earlier.  Depressed  world  economic  con-      1973     12.902         7.324          -f5. 578  increase  affects  flour  purchases  on  gro- 

ditions  sharply  reduced  the  demand  for  tex-     1974    ll'Hl       I'ltl       lloJl  cery  shelves.  The  Washington  Post  re- 

tiies  in  the  major  developed  countries.  Most    1975    ..21.582       9.578       +ij,to4  ported  that  a  spokesman  for  Pillsbury 

of  the  decline  in  U.S.  exports  occurred  to  the  ^^_^_^  ^^      another    major    American    miller, 

^TobMco°exporTs  of  639  million  pounds  FURTHER  STATEME^^^  ON  SALE  OP  stated  that  the  price  rise  Is  related  to 

were  slightly  below  a  year  earlier.  However.  GRAIN  TO   THE   SOVIET  UNION  "developments    in    the    world    domestic 

hisher  nrices  Dtished  the  value  tip  12  percent                          ,.     „      ,,     ..,      ,     ,  grain    markets,    especially    the    Soviet 

to  over'^910  Son                    ^      "^  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  Monday^  union  developments  and  the  possibility 

The  value  of  fruit  and  vegetables  exports  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  on  page  ^54J0,  ^j  drought  there  and  their  purchase  of 

gained  nearly  one-fifth  during  the  current  will  reflect  that  I  made  a  statement  in  American  grain"  He  then  stated- 

year.  Pulses  accounted  for  most  of  the  value  which  I  urged  that  the  United  States  halt  .      Kansa«  ritv  Sf.ntemhPr 

,ain.  ^'f /-^/-'if„.--^-J«„^f  ^"  *J^  further  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  JTrnt^jJ^^.'-.^rT^^^ZlflTS:! 

rose  substai^tlaUy.   Mexico   ^h^ply   stepp«l  ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^.g    investigations    by    both  to    $4.    This    would    Justify    an    increase    in 

up  its  purchases  of  U.S.   dried   beans  be-  ^^  admlnistraUon  and  the  Congress  into  family  flour  prices  of  $2  a  hundredweight. 

~ry  Of  Smaf and  "an\maiproducts  of  ^Je    wisdom    of    -J^JS^^^J^I^^/.j^^  Mr.  President,  all  of  these  factors-the 

$1.7  million  were  slightly  below  a  year  eariier.  called  for  such  a  moratorium  because  the  ^^^  drought  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Value  declines  occu^ed  In  live  animals,  poui-  American  people  were  orighiaUy  told  that  XcSke  inSeased  RSln^I^chas^  a 

try  meat  and  meat  products,  hides  and  skins,  the  Soviets  would  need  to  buy  a  maxi-  ^f^^uI^ccSt  tvfo  n^^^hf^fff^ffr.^ 

and  meats.  Only  exports  of  dairy  products  ^um  of  aoproximately  10  million  metric  definite  possibihty.  the  drought  affectmg 

were  up  during  fiscal  1975.  The  unusually  ^^^  ^j  American  wheat,  corn,  barley.  ^^^  Iowa  corn  crop,  the  sharp  rise  In  fu- 

large  beef  output  around  the  world  reduced  ,     .,       ,      ,  trains  Secretarv  of  Asri-  *^®  Prices  for  wheat,  com  and  barley 

import  requirements  and  prices  for  most  ^"l^^^^Z^^^  since  July  3.  Chairman  Bums' statement, 

meats    and    livestock     In    most    overseas  Sy""i^^,.^*'^i.  tt '^-'^^^^  and    the    first    announced    fiour    price 

'^^'''-                                      V  ^°    ?in^aS,^nri  ,^S=^P=Tir^on V  h^  hike-make  it  imperative  that  aU  further 

During  ascal  1975.  slgiilficant  f  anges  oc-  was  the  maximum  in  his  testimony  be- 

cun-ed    in    the   principal    markets    for   U.S.  fore  US  on  July  11,  1975.  .              mngrpssional    mnnitorine    of   the 

agricultural  exports.  Exports  to  West  and  Now  we  find  that  the  Secretary  has  "^.^.^  congressional  monitoring  01  ine 

south  Asia  rose^harply,  but  exports  to  the  ^^^^.^  ^is  estimate  upward,  and  It  may  SJo'^-fJJft'^'^'''  °'   """""^  ^ 

centrally    planned    economies    fell    preclpl-  ,      nprtKuzaro  for  the  5?ovlpt<5  to  nurchase  ^  ''"^  bOViets. 

tousiy  dUng  this  period  of  time.  Exports  ^^J^Satelv  15  million  metriJtSl^f  ^t  my  request.  Senator  Talmadge  has 

to  Western  Europe  In  1974/75  totaled  about  ^Pf'^^,    ^^^  Lh  JTv^il  Jll^  ^o4„=  t  rf«  agreed  to  convene  oversight  hearings  by 

86.9  billion   dollars,   excluding   shipments.  ^'J^t*' ^°^"v ^"^  ^^^/^.^^^^.^^f'^^^^  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  imme- 

sUghtly  above  the  record  of  a  year  earlier,  not  want  a  repeat  of  the  ridiculous  sit-  ,..„,„  ,„^„  ^„f„^,„„  .^^.^  +!,-»  ,.^„r.^„ 

In  spiL  oT  the  economic  slow  down  in  a  uation  which  was  the  result  of  the  1972  ^lately  u^n  returning  from  the  recess 

cost-price  squeeze  In  the  livestock  Industry,  Soviet  "wheat  deal"  in  which  the  Soviets  "^  ^"y  September.  Soviet  grain  sales 

Western  Europe  has  maintained  Its  livestock  purchased  approximately  19  million  met-  will  affect  the  livestock,  dairy,  poultry 

production   at   the   level   of   recent   years,  j^i^  ^^^s  of  American  grain.  As  we  all  and  other  agribusiness  industries  will  af- 

Drought  In  Southern  Spain  and  Portugal  also  know  that  purchase  left  us  with  supply  f Bct  tlie  American  consumer  in  addition 

s^ped  up  the  need  for  agricultural  prod-  shortages  of  wheat  and  other  feed  grains,  to  the  obvious  effect  on  bread  and  fiour. 

jlnan  r^nf,,,,,^  +^  ,^»  *!,«.  lorco^f  ,v,»,v»t  Those  shortagcs  caused  grain  and  feed  These  hearings  will  present  a  forum  in 

torTa  agStSai^'Som  r^caHs's!  PrIces  to  rise.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  which  it  can  be  detemiined  by  the  Con- 

"rtth  purchases  of  $3  2  bUllon.  Although  vol-  grain  was  not  only  Infiationai-y  to  the  gress  and  the  American  people  whether 

«me  was  down,  higher  prices  maintained  the  consumer  but  was  also  inflationary  to  the  or  not  further  grain  sales  are  then  in  the 

value.  Japan  was  the  top  country  market  livestock  producers  who  had  to  pay  more  national  interest. 
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AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  CONGRESS 


assess  ment 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr. 
terday  the  Speaker  of  the 
resentatives  gave  his 
Congress'  achievements  to 
other  subjective  reports. 
rami>ant  with  revisionism 
proclaiming  those  few 
Congress  did,  the  Speaker 
avoided  mentioning  all  that 
do — and  that  includes  passii 
ingf  ul  energy  bills. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  give 
sessment,  lising  the  Speaker 
of  reference.  Herewith,  a 
review   of   the  Speaker's 
would  appear  in  the 
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Washtncton,      D.C. — SenaU 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  said 
Congress  In  Its  first  seven 
blunt  the  recession,  often  cu 
wrong  places,  and  acted  to 
ment  high  despite  resistance 
Ford. 

Scott's  mld-sesslon  assessme 
Democratic  controUed  Congre46 
start  a  month-long  vacation 
In  despair  on  Friday. 

It  also  came,  as  some 
the  Senate  Democrats  finally 
towel  on  the  New  Hampshire 
pute,  after  seven  months  of 
slder  proper  protests — an  act 
any  Democratic  congressional 

The  assessment   also   touched 
the  energy  crisis,  an  Issue  on 
crats  cannot  agree  sunong 
the  House  worked  for  weeks 
ment  on  an  energy  program 
a   thousand    bills,    only    two 
and  survived. 

"The  mood  of  conciliation 
by  President  Pord  in  his  Stat* 
Message  foundered  on 
ship."  said  Scott. 

"The  Republican  program 
strong."  noted  Scott,  referring 
of,  "this  most  Indolent  of 

"Deapite  vetoes  of  highly 
Islation,"  Scott  said,  "the 
overriding  the  vetoes,  failed  to 
alternatives  of  its  ovim,  other 
passage  of  "second-try*  bills, 
calls  them,  which  gave  the 
he  thought  wise  in  the  first 
Speaker  is  really  saying  is 
vetoes  worked — and  resulted 
Islation." 

Scott  concluded  his 
ommendatlon  that  the  Congre^ 
willing  to  act  responsibly,  take 
year  off  so  that  It  can  find 
American    people    really 
giving  them  a  lot  of  what  the; 
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A  REGULATORY  JIT^GLE 


agr(  e 
Preside  nt 


and 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President 
day's  Washington  Post,  ar 
peared  by  Meg  Greenfield 
tlon  to  the  dlflBculties  of 
are  evident  to  the 
their  everyday  lives.  I 
Greenfield  and  with 
we  must  cut  through  the 
gle  and  work  to  review 
our  system.  I  met  with  the 
late  June  as  one  of  the 
delegates  to  his  regulatory 
mlt,  and  I  know  that  we 
partner  on  the  part  of  the 
restore  the  regulatory 
and  manageable  proportior^ 
first  concern  will  be  the  i 
ulatory  agencies,  much  of 
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can  be  translated  Into  the  overall  reg- 
ulatory process. 

I  think  that  regardless  of  the  nature  of 
the  agency,  the  independent  regulatory 
agency  actions  or  regulations  issued  by 
a  department,  the  following  lessons  have 
been  learned  about  regulatory  programs; 

First.  EfBcient  regulatory  programs 
have,  in  the  past,  suffered  from  a  chronic 
lack  of  independence  from  political  and 
economic  pressures.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  dillution  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  reg- 
iilations.  Tough  standards  formulated 
within  a  department  are  sent  upstairs. 

By  the  time  these  standards  find  their 
way  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  secre- 
tary's ofiBce,  the  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  perhaps  even  the  west 
wing  of  the  White  Hoiise,  the  final 
standards  or  regulations  bear  little  re- 
semblance to  the  initial  public  interest 
oriented  proposal. 

Second.  Deliberate  efforts  to  deny  the 
efBcacy  of  regulatory  rules  have  not  been 
as  devastating  as  the  budget  and  appro- 
priations process  that  has  consistently 
starved  programs.  A  department  fails  to 
fight  for  adequate  funds,  OMB  consist- 
ently pairs  whatever  the  department  re- 
quests; and  finally  the  Congress  is  less 
than  diligent  in  insuring  that  the  pro- 
grams it  passes  are  given  the  appropria- 
tions they  need. 

Third.  While  industry,  through  its  vol- 
untary standards  organizations,  possesses 
great  technical  knowhow  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  sound  regiilations, 
the  delegation  of  regulation  responsibil- 
ity to  voluntary  standards  organizations 
or  reliance  on  those  standards  by  the 
Government  results  In  chronically  inade- 
quate, lowest  common  denominator 
standards,  which  oftentimes  are  anti- 
competitive. 

Fourth.  In  its  zeal  to  afford  proce- 
dural safeguards,  the  Congress  has  too 
often  in  legislation  frozen  the  regulatory 
process  in  procedural  molasses. 

Fifth.  Regulatory  programs  have  often 
lacked  a  comprehensive  data  base  es- 
sential to  enlightened  standard  setting. 

Sixth.  Secrecy  is  the  ally  of  stagnant 
bureaucracy.  The  enemy  of  regulation 
grounded  in  the  public  interest.  Protec- 
tion of  true  trade  secrets  is  a  valid  ob- 
jective where  precisely  circumscribed. 
But  with  this  narrow  exception,  all  of  the 
other  processes  which  make  up  the  regu- 
latory machinery  must  be  wide  open  to 
public  scrutiny. 

Seventh.  Congress  and  the  public  must 
be  kept  fully  informed  and  kept  wel- 
come as  participants  in  the  regulatory 
process.  The  voice  of  the  public  must  be 
granted  at  least  equal  access  to  the  regu- 
latory process  as  the  regulated.  The 
standard-setting  process  must,  of  course, 
guarantee  to  affected  industries  the  right 
to  be  heard  and  to  have  assurance  that 
its  presentations  of  fact  and  argument 
are  seriously  considered.  Equally,  citizen 
advocates  both  within  and  without  Gov- 
ernment must  have  access  to  the  regu- 
lators so  that  regulation  does  not  grow 
into  a  partnership  of  convenience  be- 
tween the  regulator  and  the  regulated, 
with  the  public  interest  subverted,  and 
all  but  forgotten. 

Eighth.  It  is  not  enough  for  an  agency 
to  have  the  power  to  set  standards  or 


issue  regiilations.  It  must  have  the  power 
and  the  resoui'ces  to  assiure  that  the  reg- 
ulations are  being  met.  The  power  to  ob- 
tain access  to  relevant  records  and  to  in- 
spect premises  where  that  is  appropriate 
for  compliance  of  critical  requisites. 

Ninth.  The  agency  must  have  avail- 
able to  it  a  range  of  sanctions  which 
will  reflect  the  range  of  culpability  from 
simple  negligence  to  the  intentional  vio- 
lation of  standards  or  regulations.  To 
those  who  have  taken  the  position  in 
the  past  that  criminal  sanctions  are  not 
appropriate  for  legislation  dealing  with 
business  executives,  I  say  that  tlie  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that  they  are  trag- 
ically wrong.  Under  competitive  pres- 
sure, even  the  very  largest  of  manufac- 
turing enterprise  is  unhappily  capable 
of  placing  individuals  in  positions  of  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  who  will  know- 
ingly violate  the  regulations.  It  is  not 
enough  to  fine  a  corporation.  Those  in- 
dividuals responsible  must  be  subject  to 
suitable  penalties. 

The  recent  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
Senate  Resolution  71  providing  for  a 
regulatory  reform  analysis  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Cormnittee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Grovernment  Op- 
erations is  a  major  step  in  reviewing, 
analyzing,  and  changing  the  regulatory 
process  which  has  come  under  such 
severe  criticism  in  recent  months.  It  is 
a  continuing  process,  one  to  which  I  am 
devoted  and  will  direct  much  of  my  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Meg  Greenfield 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  30,  1975, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Can  Mr.  Ford  Break  the  Rules? 
(By  Meg  Greenfield) 

President  Ford  has  been  saying  he  In- 
tends to  cut  back  the  tangled  growth  of 
federal  rules  and  regulations  that  are  chok- 
ing so  many  worthy  enterprises  in  American 
life.  I  wish  him  well.  I  don't  think  he  has 
a  hope  of  succeeding. 

This  gloomy  appraisal  begins  with  the 
fact  that  the  compulsive  formulation  of  con- 
flicting, irrelevant  and  unworkable  rules  Is 
far  from  being  an  exclusive  aberration  of 
the  federal  government.  It  may  reach  its 
finest  flower  there,  but  the  competition  at 
all  levels  of  American  life  Is  Intense  enough 
to  suggest  that  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here  Is  a  national  way  of  doing  things. 

Shortly  before  the  President  told  a  recent 
White  House  conference,  for  example,  that 
it  had  taken  45,000  pages  of  small  print 
Just  to  list  the  federal  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  last  yesu-.  Governor  Brown  of 
California  was  making  a  similar  point  about 
conditions  in  his  state:  he  compared  the 
several  hundred  thousand  words  it  had 
taken  the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
say  what  they  had  to  about  acceptable  hu- 
man behavior  with  the  5  million  words  It 
had  taken  the  state-federal  welfare  estab- 
lishment to  spell  out  the  rules  for  receiving 
public   assistance   in   California. 

In  municipal  affairs,  things  are  hardly 
different.  Only  very  small  children  do  not 
know  that  police,  fire,  health  and  housing  de- 
partment corruption  In  many  big  cities  rests 
In  part  on  payoffs  made  against  official 
threats  to  enforce  a  welter  of  city  regula- 
tions that  are  archaic  and  immobiliz- 
ing. And  In  labor -union  life,  the  threat  of 
Invoking  the  fine  print  Is  equally  ominous: 
"working  to  rules"  means  more  or  less  ceas- 
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ing  to  work  at  all.  It  is  woi-th  noting  that 
the  U.S.  Senate,  which  harbors  some  of  the 
most  outspoken  critics  of  all  this,  can  ItaeU 
oulv  get  down  to  business  in  the  morning 
bv  "selectively  suspending  its  rules. 
Plainly  Ford  is  up  against  something  more 

■..mpllcaied  than  a  mere  encrustation  of 
old  federal  regulatory  and  bureaucratic  or- 
aers  that  are  working  against  new  needs — 
a.«.  for  example,  the  ICC  rule  that  obliged 
.Jiinie  truckers  to  take  out-of-the-way  routes 
during  last  year's  gasoline  shortage.  For  one 
thing,  the  Increasing  federal  role  in  prac- 
tically everyone's  affairs  continues  to  create 
a  strange  combination  of  opportunity  and 
obligation  on  the  part  of  ftderal  agencies 
to  establish  rules  of  conduct. 

To  cite  a  case.  Congress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation permitting  married  couples  to  deduct 
a  given  sum  from  their  taxes  for  the  cost 
of  child  care  that  permits  both  parents  to 
work.  Fine.  Only  the  IRS — understandably — 
wants  no  cheating,  no  writing  off  of  maids 
and  the  rest.  So  it  has  felt  obliged  to  formu- 
late rules  and  guidelines  governing — yes — 
the  amoimt  of  house  cleaning  the  deducted 
baby-sitter  may  perpetrate.  Tomorrow's 
headline  all  but  writes  itself:  Sitter  charged 
with  excessive  vacuuming  employer  claims 
work-related  cleanup/child  Jailed. 

Still,  much  more  than  a  mere  enlargement 
of  the  federal  capacity  to  busybody  seems 
:o  me  to  be  involved  here.  I  think  there  Is 
a  dynamic  at  work  among  both  federal  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  affected  public  that 
puts  a  premium  on  framing  impossible  new 
rules  and  preserving  impossible  old  ones.  It 
begins  with  a  desirable  goal  or  public  policy, 
moves  on  to  a  bureaucratic  decision  to  trans- 
fer the  onus  of  enforcement  from  individuals 
to  ostensibly  fair  and  immtuable  pages  of 
«Tltten  rules  and  builds  \\p  a  body  of  regu- 
lation that  acquires  a  political,  symbolic  and 
legal  life  of  its  own.  Tlie  result  may  be  aw- 
ful, but  you  can  bet  that  at  least  six  citizens' 
groups,  two  federal  Judges  and  30  senators 
will  be  ready  to  come  between  the  agency 
and  any  attempt  to  revise  ("weaken,"  "gut") 
such  rules. 

We  had  an  example  of  how  the  thing  works 
in  Washington  recently  when  some  univer- 
sity chancellors  challenged  a  set  of  condi- 
tions HEW  was  trying  to  impose  on  them 
as  the  price  of  receiving  federal  contracts. 
The  agreement  they  had  been  asked  to  sign 
concerned  their  schools'  taking  "affirmative 
action"  to  overcome  racial,  ethnic  and  sexual 
discrimination  In  employment  practices.  The 
document  Itself,  however,  did  not  mandate 
action  that  would  have  directly  resulted  in 
making  their  practices  more  fair.  Rather,  it 
required  them  to  make  up  to  an  estimated 
100,000  separate  statistical  analyses  concern- 
ing their  employees  at  a  cost  of  several  hun- 
tired  thousand  dollars — and  report  the  find- 
ings back  to  HEW.  It  was  the  nearest  thing 
to  an  insane  government  publication  that  I 
have  ever  read. 

What  made  this  episode  especially  interest- 
ing to  me  was  that  in  the  course  of  looking 
Into  It  I  could  not  find  a  single  official  who 
was  responsible  for  the  document  who  had 
anything  good  to  say  about  it.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  product  of  assorted  political,  interagen- 
cy, legal  and  citizen-group  pressures.  Nor  was 
there  anyone  who  could  readily  turn  It  off: 
five  days  elapsed  between  the  stated  commit- 
ment of  the  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  Labor  to 
revise  the  government's  demands  and  their 
ability  to  do  so.  Plnally,  even  among  the  vari- 
ous rights  groups  who  had  been  pushing  for 
tougher  government  action,  there  was  wide- 
spread acknowledgment  that  this  approach 
had  very  little  to  do  with  overcoming  dis- 
crimination. 

Why  do  the  bureaucrats  do  It  in  the  first 
place?  I  think  I  know.  When  I  try  to  imagine 
how  HEW  or  any  other  government  agency 
would  deal  with  Solomon's  most  familiar  ad- 
ministrative challenge,  I  come  up  with  two 
different;  conclusions  that   have  one   thing 


in  common.  Either  they  would  Invoke  federal 
regulation  CR  (03X-14)  and  actually  cut  the 
baby  in  half,  or  his  contending  mothers,  un- 
der regulation  DL-9B  (15),  would  still  be  fil. 
ing  documents  before  an  Interagency  pro- 
ceeding when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  43. 
But  either  way,  the  government  officials  in 
question  would  have  avoided  Judgment,  re- 
sponsibility, the  burden  of  using  their  wit.s 
and  a  particular  kind  of  trouble.  By  formu- 
lating endless  rules,  we  put  the  problem  on 
"automatic,"  and  there  are  very  few  officials 
in  this  town  who  are  willing  to  take  the  heat 
that  goes  with  trying  to  make  common-sense 
rulings — instead  of  just  more  rxiles. 

And  why  do  the  rest  of  us  go  along?  Prob- 
ably becau.se  we  have  an  abiding  fear  of  dis- 
f  reriouary  government  and  a  misplaced  belief 
in  tiip  capacity  of  written  regulations  to  en- 
sure fairness  and  to  prevent  our  officeholders 
from  treating  us  In  capricious  or  tyrannical 
ways.  Now  the  regulations  themselves  have 
become  tyrannical,  but  this  comes  at  a  mo- 
ment when  goverinnent  officials  are  feeling 
anything  but  audacious  and  when  the  public 
is  awash  in  suspicion  concerning  both  their 
competence  and  good  faith. 

So  I  don't  think  the  President  is  going  to 
get  very  far  with  his  admirable  intentions. 
The  bureaucrats  don't  have  the  guts  to  sub- 
stitute good  Judgment  for  bad  rules.  And  the 
rest  of  us  don't  have  the  confidence — either 
in  them  or  in  each  other — to  make  the  bu- 
reaucrats try. 


WAS  MALTHUS  RIGHT? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  title 
of  a  recent  business  week  article  asks 
the  question,  "Was  Malthus  Right?", 
concerning  the  ability  of  htmiankind  to 
feed  itself.  The  article  quotes  Philip 
Handler,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  saying  that  Mal- 
thus was,  indeed  right. 

The  problem  as  viewed  both  in  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  private  sector  is 
that  our  ability  to  increase  fann  pro- 
ductivity through  implementing  new 
technologies  is  threatened  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  fmids  for  research.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  asked  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  develop  a  "crash  pro- 
gram" to  assist  in  Increasing  food  pro- 
duction. Hopefully,  funding  for  such  a 
program  will  be  forthcoming  when  Pres- 
ident Ford  presents  his.  program. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  increased 
food  production  was  the  farthest  thing 
on  our  minds  here  in  the  Senate.  For 
years,  the  problem  we  faced  was  to  hold 
down  production  to  keep  our  farmers 
from  going  broke.  But  the  last  4  years 
have  changed  that,  and  today  we  can 
see  that  increases  in  population,  especi- 
ally in  the  less  developed  nations,  threat- 
en to  wipe  out  any  gains  in  food  produc- 
tion which  accrue  through  technological 
breakthroughs. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  this  dreary 
outlook  is  the  result  of  work  done  in  my 
home  State,  in  a  small  town  named 
Muleshoe. 

In  Muleshoe,  a  grain  hybrid  called 
triticale  is  being  developed  and  marketed 
in  bakery  products  which,  I  understand, 
are  both  tasty  and  more  nutritious  than 
products  derived  from  wheat.  Tiiticale, 
a  cross  between  wheat  and  rye,  was  first 
produced  as  a  whim  of  nature,  but  was 
found  to  be  unable  to  reproduce  itself. 
In  1937,  scientists  at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity discovered  how  to  induce  fertiliza- 
tion, and  the  hybrid  has  been  refined 


since  tliat  time  to  the  point  iliat  hun- 
dreds of  strains  of  the  grain  are  now 
commercially  available. 

The  value  of  triticale  is  its  potential 
for  high  yields  and  rich  protein  content. 
In  a  world  facing  increasing  food  needs, 
and  decreasing  ability  to  meet  these 
needs,  this  grain  yields  two  to  three 
times  as  much  grain  as  either  wheat  or 
rye,  and  contains  more  protein  than 
either  of  its  pai'ents.  Tests  conducted  at 
Texas  Tech  University,  at  Lubbock.  Tex.. 
re\'ealed  that  triticale  has  a  protein  ef- 
ficiency ratio  comparable  to  soy  concen- 
trate. Additionally,  the  grain  is  so  hardy 
that  it  can  be  grown  anywhere  wheat 
grows,  and  is  .said  to  be  more  drought- 
resistant. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indeed  proud  of 
the  efforts  undertaken  in  my  home  State 
to  market  and  produce  triticale.  And  I 
am  equally  proud  of  the  efforts  made 
by  .America's  universities,  from  Iowa 
State  to  Texas  Tech,  to  further  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  food  needs  in  the  coming 
years.  I  firmly  believe  that  our  State  and 
national  governments  can  play  a  very 
positive  role  in  this  effort,  by  providing 
adequate  funding  for  future  research  ef- 
forts. Together  with  private  enterprise 
and  academia.  Government  scientists 
can  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the  pre- 
vention of  world  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Was  Mal- 
thus Right?"  along  with  several  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Texas  Press 
concerning  the  development  of  triticale, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Was  Malthits  Right? 

"The  power  of  population  is  indefinitely 
greater  than  the  power  in  the  earth  to  pro- 
duce subsistence  for  man." — Thomas  Robert 
Malthus  British  economist,  1789. 

"Malthiis  was  right." — Philip  Handler, 
President,  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
1975. 

For  175  years.  It  seemed  that  Malthus  had 
miscalculated.  Mankind  contradicted  him  by 
applying  more  and  more  technology  to  food 
production.  Now  many  experts  like  the  pres- 
ident of  the  prestigious  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  think  that  Malthus  was  right. 
Worldwide  population  growth  Is  on  a  ram- 
page, far  outraciug  technological  advances 
In  agriculture.  And  as  population  pressures 
multiply,  a  steadily  growing  portion  of  the 
world's  arable  land  is  being  diverted  to  ur- 
ban and  industrial  uses.  Within  25  years. 
based  on  current  levels  of  population  growth 
and  agricultural  productivity,  the  worlds 
supply  of  arable  land  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  match  the  world's  food  needs. 
Even  in  the  U.S.,  where  population  growth 
had  been  slowing  for  several  years,  the 
growth  appears  to  be  speeding  up  skgain. 

Many  developing  countries,  of  course,  al- 
ready face  a  full-blown  food  crisis.  The  V3H. 
Pood  &  AgrtctUture  Organization  calculates 
that  one-eighth  of  the  world's  4-billion  peo- 
ple are  severely  malnourished.  And  each 
year,  the  population  Increases  by  another 
80-million  people — the  entire  number  that 
inhabited  the  world  when  the  P3rramid8  were 
being  built  5,000  years  ago.  In  fact.  Har- 
vard health  historian  Jean  Mayer  notes  that 
there  has  been  a  famine  somewhere  In  the 
world  almost  every  year  since  1945.  He  oon- 
siders  the  world's  food  supply  precariously 
balanced  and  believes  that  a  crop  failure  in 
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North  America,  or  In  two  othei  areas,  would 
leave  the  world  In  "very  bad  st  ape." 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Stat©  Heiiry  Kissinger 
issued  an  even  darker  wamlnglst  the  WotM 
Food  Ctmference  In  Rome  la^t  November. 
At  the  present  rate  of  population  growth  of 
2'i  a  year,  he  said,  the  gap  between  the 
grain  th&t  the  developing  countries  produc« 
ijid  what  they  will  need  will  :  ise  from  25- 
mllllon  tons  a  year  to  85-mllllon  tons  by 
1985.  "The  world  has  come  to  depend  on  a 
few  exporting  countries,  and  pa  tlcularly  the 
V£..  to  maintain  the  necessary  reserves,"  he 
said.  "But  reserves  no  longer  >zlst,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  U.3.  has  remc  ved  virtually 
ail  of  Its  restrictions  on  produc  tk>n  and  our 
farmers  have  made  au  all-out  e  Sort  to  max- 
imize output." 

The  long-run  need.  Weathei  permitting, 
the  U.S.  could  hare  a  record  harvest  this 
year,  and  Europe  even  has  a  few  commodities 
in  surplus.  Over  the  long  haul,  lowever.  rec- 
ord barresta  tUone  will  not  be  enough.  Agri- 
cultural production  needs  a  qui  mtum  Jump. 
The  urgency  of  this  need  is  muK  Iplylng  pres- 
s\ires  for  a  massive  research  effoi  t  on  agricul- 
tural productivity,  a  neglected  field  up  to 
now. 

In  Riissia,  one  of  the  largest  Importers  of 
VS.  grains,  scientists  are  pursuing  a  broad 
spectrum  of  agricultural  researt  h.  including 
the  growing  of  priants  on  permafrost  sell.  In 
the  U£..  President  Pord  has  as^ed  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  draw  up  a 
crash  program  that  would  help  the  world 
produce  more  food.  NAS  staffers  even  specu- 
late about  a  Ford-promoted  "Kfanhattan 
Project"  in  food  that  would  rixal  the  effort 
that  produced  the  atomic  bomb  They  claim 
this  may  ahov  up  in  che  Adn  ilnlstration's 
budget  next  year. 

Leas  conspicuously,  scores  ol  major  U.S. 
compaxiles  are  also  taking  a  ha  rder  loolc  at 
agricultural  research.  SmithKliie  Corp.,  for 
Instance,  is  studying  how  cow!  digest  and 
use  their  food.  The  company  he  pes  to  make 
the  process  more  efficient.  Slmi  arly,  an  in- 
temattonally  recognized  Du  Pon :  biochemist 
feels  that  plants  evolved  the  wt  jng  way.  He 
claims  that  current  yields  of  whi  at,  rice,  and 
some  of  the  world's  other  majo  ■  food  crops 
are  only  half  of  what  they  coul<    be. 

No  easy  irag.  Thomas  J.  Army,  vice  presi- 
dent for  research  at  Great  Westei  n  Sugar  Co., 
In  Denver,  warns  that  In  15  or  20  years, 
"weYe  all  going  to  be  In  a  hug(  mess  If  we 
dont  nndertake  Intensive  food  md  agricul- 
tural research."  A.  Richard  Baldwin,  vice- 
president  for  research  at  Carglll,  Inc.,  the  big 
Minneapolis  grain  dealer,  dedans:  "There  Is 
no  way  you  will  be  able  to  feet  the  people 
who  wni  be  living  on  this  earth  in  the  year 
2000  by  using  the  technology  that  exists 
today." 

Prodnclng  more  food  will  nol  be  easy.  A 
blue-ribbon  committee  of  the  NJ  S  cites  "the 
first  major  faltering"  In  the  n  ttlon's  food 
production  system.  Suddenly,  the  U.S.  Is 
farming  all  of  Its  tillable  lani,  ilthough  as 
recently  as  1973  the  govemmenl  paid  farm- 
ers more  than  tl  billion  to  taki  feed-grain 
acreage  oat  of  production.  Wit  i  com  and 
other  crops,  yields  per  acre  conilnue  to  in- 
crease. But  soybeans  have  stubboi  uly  resisted 
a  breakthrough  In  yield.  For  years,  fertiliser 
seemed  to  hold  the  key  to  Increased  produc- 
tion. However,  Its  price  not  only  quadrupled 
during  the  energy  crunch  but  tie  'Trleld  re- 
sponse" to  fertilizer  Is  finally  leveling  off.  In 
the  production  of  both  plant  ind  animal 
foods,  sclentiste  also  claim  that  "impenetra- 
ble" biological  ceUlngs  may  lie  ahead. 

One  OS  the  biggest  ciiallengea  of  all  will 
be  changing  boom  basic  attltuiles  toward 
agrletiltnral  research.  Only  a  fev  y'ears  ago, 
there  were  grain  stirpluses,  an  1  Congress 
had  BO  Interest  In  research  that  would  pro- 
duce more  srapluses.  Talcott  W.  Edmlnster, 
head  of  the  Agriculture  Dept.'s  Agricultural 
Research  Serrloe,  explains:  "Even  three  years 
ago.  If  I  had  gone  up  to  Congref>    and  asked 


for  funds  to  leaxn  how  to  produce  more  of 
something,  I  would  have  been  laughed  off 
the  Hill  and  fired  by  the  department.  'Pro- 
duction' was  a  dirty  word." 

Not  enough  mone]/.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
of  course,  research  efforts  in  many  fields  have 
been  cut  back.  But  agrlcidtural  research  is 
among  those  suffering  the  most.  Edmlnster's 
budget  officer,  John  R.  Victor,  says:  "We  are 
really  operating  at  the  1964  level  In  terms  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  research  dollar." 
After  actually  declining  in  the  late  1960s,  the 
ARS  research  budget  has  Inched  up  to  about 
WOO-milUon  for  fiscal  1976 — barely  2%  of 
tottil  federal  research  expenditures.  At  the 
department's  once-hallowed  research  center 
in  Beltsvllle,  Md.,  one  researcher  complains: 
•When  a  scientist  retires,  he  isn't  replaced, 
so  we  don't  get  any  new  blood." 

A  figure  on  busines  spending  for  agricul- 
tural research  is  more  elusive.  The  USDA's 
Victor,  however,  cites  government  estimates 
that  federal  and  state  governments  and  in- 
dustry spent  a  total  of  $1.6- billion  on  food 
research  last  year.  Allowing  for  inflation, 
this  is  roughly  equal  to  the  spending  of  a 
decade  ago. 

Even  on  such  shoestring  budgets,  agrl- 
cmtxiral  research  is  making  some  important 
strides.  John  A.  Pino,  director  of  agricultural 
.M:lences  for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
notes,  "We  have  the  technology  today  to 
have  a  rice  explosion  In  South  America.  What 
is  needed  Is  Just  putting  the  pieces  to- 
gether"—in  other  words,  getting  the  message 
out  to  the  farmer. 

Other  research  efforts  may  lead  to  break- 
throughs that  will  change  the  whole  lech- 
nologj'  of  agriculture.  Here  are  some  of  the 
most  promising  among  them- 

THE    "B.^D  "     ENZVME 

Ralph  W.  P.  Hardy,  an  associate  research 
director  at  Du  Pont,  covers  his  office  black- 
board with  formulas  and  diagrams  and  then 
taps  his  chalk  protestlngly  on  the  words 
'ribulose  blspho.sphate  carboxylase."  He  says, 
"This  enzyme  is  an  evolutionary  disaster  so 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned."  The  en- 
zyme, or  catalyst,  a  component  of  some 
plants,  causes  their  complex  chemistry  to 
use  carbon  dioxide  and — to  Hardy's  distaste — 
oxygen.  The  carbon  dioxide  reaction  is  good, 
he  says.  It  produces  carbohydrates,  which 
animals  and  mankind  want  from  plants.  But 
Hardy  calls  the  reaction  with  oxygen  "use- 
less." And  a  few  chemical  steps  further 
along,  the  oxygen  causes  plants  to  give  off 
valued  carbou  dioxide,  wUic^  means  wasting 
energ>'. 

Hardy  Is  convinced  that  certain  major 
plants  can  make  better  use  of  carbon  diox- 
ide. He  and  his  colleagues  have  proven  In 
field  tests  with  soybeans  that  the  more  effi- 
ciently soybeans  handle  carbon  dioxide,  the 
more  nitrogen  they  "fix,"  meaning  that  they 
make  their  oa-n  fertilizer. 

The  Hardy  group  gave  soybeans  more  "car- 
bon nutrition,"  as  Hardy  calls  It,  by  flowing 
carbon  dioxide  over  the  plants  In  small  out- 
door enclosures.  The  result  was  that  the 
plants  fixed  nearly  six  times  as  much  of 
their  own  nitrogen,  one  of  the  fanner's  high- 
est costs  these  days.  On  top  of  this,  the  bean 
yield  doubled.  Each  soybean  plant  has  a 
biological  potential  for  producing  800  pods 
but  averages  only  20  to  40.  The  D\i  Pont 
plants  produced  up  to  100. 

Flowing  carbon  dioxide  over  the  56-mi!llou 
acres  of  soybeans  that  U.S.  farmers  will  plant 
this  year  Is  ob'.lously  impossible.  Yet  out 
of  such  research.  Hardy  maintains,  the  "next 
wave  "  <wt  farm  production  tools  may  i>e  plant 
growth  regulators.  "If  you  only  had  a  chem- 
ical that  would  eliminate  the  photorespira- 
tory  process  (the  useless  reaciiuu  with  oxy- 
gen!," he  ^>eculat,e8  almost  to  himself— 
without  fiui:3hlng  the  sentence.  Monsanto 
Co.  has  already  begun  selling  Polarw,  a  sugar 
cane   ripener  or  regulator.   Du   Pont  would 


like  to  come  up  with  a  similar  product  for 
soybeans. 

THE   NEW   PLANTS 

Research  Into  "plant  cell  culture"  could 
open  the  way  for  scientists  actually  to  de 
sign  plants  in  the  test  tube  rather  than  in 
laborious  field  crossbreeding.  Scientists  hope 
to  alter  plants  already  in  existence,  tailoring 
nutritional  content,  disease  resistance,  and 
other  factors  affecting  plant  productivity  and 
food  value. 

More  dramatically,  but  with  far  less  cer- 
tainty, researchers  are  al.so  trying  to  create 
new  plants  with  new  characteristics.  One 
long-time  dream  in  agriculture,  for  Instance, 
has  been  to  Impnrt  the  nitrogen-fixing  or 
fertilizer-making  capability  of  leguminous 
plants  (peas,  beans,  clover)  to  the  all-impor- 
tant cereal  grains  (wheat,  corn,  rice).  Sci- 
entists disagree  on  whether  this  can  be 
done,  let  alone  how  soon. 

Such  research  starts  from  the  fact  that 
cell  walls  can  be  dissolved  by  enzymes.  Non- 
related  cells  are  brought  Into  contact  and. 
with  chemical  stimulus,  fusion  occurs.  A  new 
cell  is  created  with  the  life  components  of 
both  parents.  At  Canada's  Prairie  Regional 
Laboratory  In  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Oluf 
L.  Oamborg,  a  young  plant  biologist,  has 
crossed  oats  and  soybeans  In  the  test  tube. 

However,  plant  cell  researchers  face  two 
very  difficult  questions.  Peering  through  their 
microscopes  into  a  "soup"  of  cells,  how  do 
they  distinguish  the  hybrid  cells  from  those 
of  the  parents?  And  if  they  do  somehow 
Identify  them,  how  do  they  get  the  desired 
cells  to  produce  roots  and  shoots  and  grow 
into  plants?  So  far,  the  "re-creation"  has 
been  achieved  exclusively  In  plants  unim- 
portant to  mankind,  not  in  the  major  food 
crops. 

Gamborg  and  Peter  S.  Carlson  of  Michigan 
State  University,  another  leader  in  plant  cell 
research,  claim  that  the  problem  of  "regen- 
eration" from  the  fused  cells  is  only  ■•techni- 
cal" in  nature.  Gamborg  predicts  that  break- 
throughs could  come  In  Just  a  few  years. 
Then,  with  the  techniques  perfected,  he  says, 
"we  will  give  the  plant  breeders  something 
to  work  with."  Carlson  feels  that  break- 
throughs are  probably  further  off.  August 
Kehr,  the  scientist  who  Is  lu  charge  of  the 
USDA's  modest  plant  cell  research  operation, 
says,  "No  one  possesses  the  imagination  to 
predict  what  theise  new  plants  will  really  be 
like." 

MORE  VEGETAOLES 

The  U.S.  now  devotes  14,750  acr««  a  year 
to  growing  fresh  cucumbers.  Using  high-yield 
planting  techniques  being  perfected  at  tbe 
USDA's  Coastal  Plain  Experiment  Station 
In  Tlfton,  Ga.,  a  mere  3.700  acres  woidd  be 
sufficient  for  the  entire  crop.  Some  research- 
era  have  produced  1,700  bu.  of  summer  squash 
per  acre,  compared  with  the  average  300  to 
400  bu. 

Soil  scientist  Cas  Jaworsky  says  his  ap- 
proach is  a  little  like  enclosing  the  bottom 
half  of  a  plant  In  a  greenhouse.  First  fertil- 
ized, the  soil  Is  then  fumigated  to  kill  pests 
and  weeds  seeds.  Water  and  more  fertilizer 
are  supplied  through  an  underground  trickle- 
irrigation  system.  A  plastic  film,  which  blo- 
degrades  at  harvest  time,  acts  as  a  mulch 
for  the  fumigant  and  moisture  and  keeps 
the  weeds  down.  Depending  upon  whether  the 
soil  Is  to  be  kept  warm  or  cool,  either  a  light 
or  dark  film  is  used.  Jaworsky  says  the  sys- 
tem's big  advances  in  the  next  few  yean 
will  center  on  its  use  with  multiple  or  suc- 
cessive crops.  USDA  researchers  are  now 
cycling  as  many  as  three  crops:  pepptt 
plants  in  spring,  squash  in  July,  and  cabbage 
and  Brussel  sprouts  In  autumn. 

Station  director  Broadus  Brown  estimates 
that  farmiiig  with  the  sysum  may  cost  |I,000 
per  acre,  compared  with  (300  to  (400  for 
conventional  methods.  "If  you  bomb,"  says  a 
researcher,  "you've  got  three  or  four  tiines 
as  much  invested.  But  the  potential  is 
tiemendon.s." 
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MYSTERIOUS  BIRDS 

Compared  with  the  chicken,  the  turkey  Is 
a  productive  slouch.  Yet  turkey  meat  is  also 
one  of  the  world's  best  sources  of  protein. 
me  main  problem  is  that  the  turkey  hen  la 
H  poor  reproducer.  She  lays  less  than  half 
•  he  year,  produces  less  than  half  as  many 
et'cs  as  a  chicken,  and  nearly  one-third  of 
■lie  eggs  are  Infertile.  The  turkey  tom  is  a 
inoblem,  too.  Like  the  rooster,  his  semen 
iiBS  so  far  resisted  scientific  efforts  to  freeze 
1   for  u.se  in  artificial  Insemination. 

Thus  an  average  turkey  farm  with  10,000 
to  30.000  hens  must  maintain  a  costly  num- 
ber of  food-consuming  toms — one  for  every 
five  females  (vs.  one  for  every  20  among  egg- 
laying  chickens  and  one  for  every  12  among 
broilers).  Crews  of  five  or  six  workers  must 
also  race  around  the  turkey  farm,  collecting 
and  injecting  the  semen,  which  must  be 
used  within  au  hour  after  it  has  been  col- 
lected. 

Howard  L.  Opel,  an  endocrinologist  and  one 
of  the  USDA's  top  turkey  researchers  In 
Beltsvllle,  notes  that  a  process  for  freezing 
semen  might  cut  turkey  production  costs  as 
much  as  10c  per  bird,  or  2c  per  lb,  at  retail. 
These,  of  course,  are  hefty  sums  In  the  highly 
cost-sensitive  poultry  Industry.  However, 
Opel  adds,  "If  we  could  extend  the  laying 
season  to  year-round,  you  might  ctit  the 
cost  of  turkeys  by  10c  per  lb." 

To  achieve  a  longer  laying  season,  Opel 
Is  trying  to  minimize  or  eliminate  "broodl- 
ness,"  or  the  shifting  of  a  turkey's  attention 
from  laying  to  nesting  and  hatching.  Opel's 
main  target  is  a  hormone  called  catechola- 
mine, which  Influences  broodlness.  "If  we 
get  the  right  balance  of  the  hormone,"  he 
says,  "theoretically  you'll  get  an  egg  a  day" — 
the  record  for  chickens. 

omnvoROtrs  akimals 

Animal  No.  1486  at  the  USDA's  Beltsvllle 
Research  Center  Is  a  1 ,350-lb  Aberdeen  Angus 
bull.  Since  he  left  his  mother's  milk  1 1  years 
ago,  the  bull  has  eaten  nothing  but  wood 
pulp  and  urea,  a  white,  powdery  fertilizer. 
A  few  years  ago.  No.  1486  got  loose  on  the 
center's  lawn  but  appeared  mystified  by  the 
grass. 

Robert  R.  Oltjen,  an  expert  in  animal  nu- 
trition, says,  "You  can  really  classify  these 
'guys'  as  Disposalls.  They  will  eat  urea,  corn- 
cobs, fat,  newspapers."  At  Beltsvllle,  even 
manure  is  being  recycled  through  cattle, 
with  results  that  Oltjen  calls  "encouraging." 
Some  researchers,  in  fact,  go  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  cattle  raisers  of  the  future  will 
be  poultry  growers  who  feed  litter  from  their 
chickens  to  steers. 

"What  you  have,"  says  Oltjen,  speaking  of 
his  unusual  cows,  "Is  a  fermentation  vat 
that  you  can  dump  all  this  'garbage'  into." 
Oltjen  praises  the  unique  capability  of 
"ruminants" — cattle,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and 
certain  other  animals — to  upgrade  the  poor- 
est food  into  excellent  protein:  meat  and 
milk.  Amid  soaring  grain  prices  and  charges 
that  132-mllllon  U.S.  cattle  are  competing 
with  the  world's  hungry  millions  for  grain, 
the  USDA  is  trying  to  find  how  poorly  cattle 
can  be  fed  and  still  remain  healthy  and 
productive. 

Smith  Kline  also  picked  ruminants  for  ma- 
jor research  that  Is  underway  at  the  com- 
pany's Applebrook  Research  Center  In  the 
hills  of  Pennsylvania  near  Westchester.  Re- 
search director  George  Scott  calls  the  work 
"breakthrough  chemistry."  One  inefficiency 
that  Scott  hopes  to  overcome,  for  instance. 
Is  the  energy  loss  that  occurs  when  cattle 
belch  off  gtis,  particularly  methane.  This 
sacrifices  hydrogen  atoms  that  could  be  used 
i»  productive  metabolism. 

The  key  to  halting  the  waste  is  finding 
fhemicals  that  will  keep  the  gas  from  form- 
ing. As  part  of  the  same  research  effort. 
Smith  Kline  technicians  are  also  looking  for 
chemicals  that  will  inhibit  or  prevent  cows 
from  "degrading"  valuable  ntttrlents  during 
the  digestive  process. 


BEEP  SCIENCE 

As  much  as  anyone,  Keith  E.  Gregory  la 
responsible  for  the  kicking  of  sacred  cows  In 
the  U.S.  Gregory  runs  the  USDA's  Meat  Ani- 
mal Research  Center  near  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 
Since  the  longhorn  left  the  scene,  U.S.  cat- 
tlemen have  stressed  three  breeds:  purebred 
Herelords,  Angus,  and  shorthorns.  Gregory 
has  done  pioneering  work  on  the  benefits  of 
crossbreeding  for  improved  characteristics. 
The  feedlots  of  Gregory's  35,000-acre  facil- 
ity are  filled  with  breeds  long  common  in 
Europe  but  only  now  receiving  major  com- 
mercial attention  in  the  U.S.:  mUky-whlte 
Charolals  from  Prance,  huge  but  docile  Chia- 
nina  from  Italy,  yellow  Oelbvleh  from  Ger- 
many. At  a  young  age,  these  cattle  have  little 
fat  and  plenty  of  lean  meat. 

For  years,  Gregory  says,  U.S.  cattle  pro- 
ducers overemphasized  the  traditional  pure- 
breds  and  "a  high  level  of  art  with  very  little 
science."  He  contends  that  such  anlmala 
"matured  too  early  at  too  light  a  weight  and 
got  too  fat."  The  fat  trim  of  a  USDA  "choice." 
or  top-grade,  animal  may  run  up  to  a  waste- 
ful 30 ',c,  Gregory  notes. 

At  the  same  time,  Gregory  and  a 
deputy,  Daniel  B.  Laster,  are  also  trying 
to  Increase  a  cow's  reproductive  ability. 
Right  now,  only  60%  of  matlngs  are  fertile, 
and  just  80 So  of  those  bred  cows  give  birth 
to  a  calf  that  lives  to  weaning.  In  his  re- 
search, Laster  has  Identified  a  viterlne  pro- 
tein that  influences  pregnancy.  It  Is  present 
at  high  levels  in  cows  used  for  uninter- 
rupted breeding.  Laster  hopes  to  find  a  way 
to  Increase  the  protein  in  all  cows.  Alter- 
nately, it  would  be  possible  to  weed  out  cows 
with  low  protein  levels. 

Cutting  the  losses.  Neither  Laster  nor 
any  other  agricultural  researcher  expects 
quick,  easy  answers  to  the  world's  develop- 
ing food  crisis.  For  all  tbe  scientific  ad- 
vances that  may  lie  ahead  in  plant  and 
animal  research,  the  problems  of  agricul- 
tural productivity  will  continue  to  be  for- 
midable and  complex.  Modern  plant  breed- 
ing has  produced  some  highly  productive 
lines — but  at  a  high  cost.  The  genetic  base 
of  many  major  crops  is  now  narrow.  In- 
creasing vulnerability  to  a  disease  that  can 
devastate  an  entire  crop.  This  happened  with 
a  U.S.  corn  crop  in  1970. 

At  the  same  time,  roughly  10 'c  of  the 
U.S.  soybean  crop  is  lost  every  year  Just 
in  harvesting.  The  reason:  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties with  the  harvesting  equipment, 
which  manufacturers  are  doggedly  trying 
to  correct.  Because  of  hall  damage,  farmers 
lose  another  2 14  7c  of  some  20  basic  crops, 
at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $650-mUIlon. 
Then,  once  produced,  vast  quantities  of  food 
spoil  or  are  contaminated  on  the  way  to 
the  consumer.  Some  officials  speculate  that 
half  of  what  India  produces  or  btiys  may 
not  end  up  feeding  humans. 

Distortions.  Often  the  export  food  that 
does  not  spoil  or  otherwise  become  contami- 
nated goes  into  black-market  channels, 
further  distorting  and  aggravating  the  basic 
problem  of  scarcity.  In  fact,  the  grain  in- 
spection scandals  that  are  now  rocking  major 
U.S.  ports  (BW-June  9)  are  partly  trace- 
able to  the  extraordinary  foreign  demand 
for  American  farm  products.  This  spurt  in 
demand  began  in  1972.  Within  a  year,  com 
exports  doubled.  Soybean  prices  quad- 
rupled. Suddenly,  grain  men  saw  big  money 
to  be  made,  and  short-weighting  and  im- 
proper grading  began  spreading  lu  the 
country's  (lO-bllUon-a-year  grain  export 
trade. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  problems  of 
all  has  been  the  lag  in  research  spending, 
esoecially  by  federal  agencies.  Sylvan  H. 
Wittwer,  dean  of  the  Agrlctiltural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Micliigan  State  University, 
says.  "If  food  is  important,  it  Is  not  re- 
flected in  investment  on  the  national  level." 
Wittwer  may  have  a  chance  to  correct  this. 
He  Is  a  member  of  a  special  NAS  committee 
tlint  will  report  to  P.-csldent  Ford  on  how 


the  U.S.  can  produce  more  food.  As  a  be- 
ginning, Wittwer's  committee  Is  already 
calling  for  a  dramatic  new  emphasis  on  food 
research,  particularly  new  research  to  feed 
Americans  and  the  world  after  1985.  when 
the  productivity  gains  available  from  to- 
day'.s  farm  technology  have  been  exhausted. 

The  Amazing  Story  of  TRrricALE 

Trlticale  (Pronounced  "Trlt-1-cay-lee")  is 
truly  the  first  grain  that  man  has  had  a 
hand  In  creating.  Originating  a  whole  new 
species  has  heretofore  taken  millions  of  years 
of  evolution,  and  fact  that  scientists  have 
been  able  to  do  it  in  the  laboratory  opens  up 
the  exciting  possibility  that  other  "super- 
plants"  win  be  developed.  It  is  a  cross  between 
wheat  and  rye,  and  was  first  observed  in 
nature  in  the  1870'8  in  Europe.  However,  at 
that  time,  genetically  it  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce fertile  seeds.  The  trouble  with  rye-wheat 
matlngs  was  that  the  chromosome  numbers 
of  the  two  species  are  different. 

The  Durham  wheat  used  in  some  crosses 
has  fovirteen  chromosomes  In  ita  sex  cells: 
those  of  rye  have  Just  seven.  When  brought 
together,  the  two  sets  did  not  form  pairs; 
they  strung  out  as  twenty-one  single 
chromosomes.  Without  pairs  to  divide,  a  rye- 
wheat  plant  couldn't  possibly  form  sex  cells. 
It  was  a  new  species,  but  it  was  already  the 
end  of  the  line.  In  1937  a  team  of  botanists 
discovered  a  natural  drug,  colochiclne,  which 
they  used  In  wheat-rye  matlngs,  and  the 
result  was  the  creation  of  the  world's  first 
fertile  Trlticale. 

The  Initial  commercial  variety  of  Trlticale 
was  not  released  until  late  In  the  1960'8.  This 
came  after  an  expenditure  of  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  dollars  and  untold  hours  of 
frustrating  research  on  the  part  of  sclentjst.s 
from  many  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Recent  results  are  conclusive  that  Trlticale 
has  developed  to  the  point  that  It  can  be 
considered  the  world's  newest  food  and  feed 
grain. 

Trlticale  is  really  a  fascinating  plant.  It 
offers  the  hope  of  better  nutrition  and  more 
healthful  diets  for  millions  of  the  worlds 
tindemourished.  Boasting  a  much  higher 
protein  content  than  traditional  grains,  such 
as  corn,  wheat,  oats  or  rye.  The  quantity  of 
Its  protein  Is  only  surpassed  by  its  quality. 
Essential  life  sustaining  amino  acids  are  nat- 
urally present  in  each  Trlticale  seed  In  the 
most  perfect  package  of  protein  power  the 
plant  breeding  world  has  ever  seen.  This 
miracle  is  a  tribtite  to  man's  technology 
working  In  harmony  with  the  building  blocks 
of  nature. 

Trlticale  can  be  grown  in  any  coimtry  of 
the  world  where  wheat  is  grown,  which  means 
that  In  time  Trlticale  will  be  harvested  any 
month  of  the  year.  It  has  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce two  or  three  times  more  per  acre  than 
either  of  Its  parents. 

(Prom  the  Amarllio  Daily  News  and 

Globe-Times] 

TarriCAi-E  Qpality  Tested  in  Texas 

Tech  Labs 

The  food  and  nutrition  department  at 
Texas  Tech  University  studied  Trlticale  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  analyzing  the 
nutritional  and  culinary  properties  of  the 
man-made  grain  and  products  from  It. 

Under'  the  direction  of  department  chair- 
man Dr.  S.  P.  Yang,  associate  professor 
Clara  McPherson,  assistant  professor  Mar- 
garette  Harden  and  students,  Trlticale  has 
been  exjierlmented  with  in  two  phases:  Its 
nutritional  value  and  its  uses  In  the  kitchen. 

Graduate  Student  Carmen  Castro  worked 
with  the  whole  grain  In  her  research  for  a 
master's  thesis  on  Trltlcale's  protein  quality. 
In  feeding  Trlticale  and  other  cereals  to 
test  rats,  she  found  that  the  protein 
efficiency  ratio  (PER)  of  the  man-made 
grain  was  higher  than  that  of  wheat  or 
rye   and   comparable   to   that    of  soy   con- 
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centjate.  Maxlne  BUIinger, 
«tu<tent.   Is  eiirr«Dtl7  etudyl^ 
Tntlc»l»    Hour    In    foods, 
bread. 

Mrs.    Harden    said    that, 
examining  th»  chemical 
grain,  Tech  has  also  been 
Trltlcale  as  an  Ingredient  foi 
Profe(wor   McPherson  said 
thus   far   have    shown    that 
"great  potential"  as  a  nev 
tkxis  food.  Research,  such  as 
Tech.  are  necessary  to  show 
\ue  the  grain,  she  said. 

Because  of   the   Increased 
nutrition   around    the    world 
BU>mUes  of  Trltlcale.  'the  tl^ie 
It,"  Mrs.  Harden  said 
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Nirtrltlonlsts  are  Impressed 
Ity  and  quantity  of  protein  Hi 

Laboratory  tests  have  sho^i  n 
content    in   some   samples   ol 
nuig»  up  to  more  than  20 
Ttech  researchers  found  16.4 
m  TYltlcale  they  recently  analyzed 
to  9  to  14  per  cent  for  wheat 
say,  an  proteins  are  not  the 
test  of  a  food's  protein  Is 
dency  ratio   »PBR).  that  is, 
the  proiein  Is  assimilated  an0 
body. 

At  Texas  Tech.  for  example, 
was  conducted  to   determine 
In  th«  diet  affected  growth, 
mals  were   fed   three  differer^ 
Trltlcale.    wheat    or   soy 
diet  contained  10  per  cent  pr(^te 
was  supplemented  with  the 
fat.  vitamins  and  minerals. 

After  four  weeics  of  feedli>|  ■ 
on  the  Trltlcale  diet  had 
four  times  the  growth  of  t 
and  more  growth  than  those 
trate.   Prom   the  animal   studies, 
searchers    calculated    protein 
tios — numbers  indicating  the 
teln.  wltb  higher  ntunbers 
quality.  The  PER  of  Trltlcale 
pared  to  0.48   far  wheat  aiid 
concentrate. 

Dr.  8.  P.  Yang,  chairman  df  Tech's  food 
azxl  nutrition  department,  sail  of  the  find- 
ings that  "protein  qualities  of Irntlc&Ie  were 
slgniacanily  higher  than  that  of  wheat. 

[From  the  Abilene  Beport  sr-News] 

CENTtTRT  OP  Research  pertni* 

TluncAtB  LoAP 

Trltlcale  got  Its  name  the  sa  ne  way  It  got 

Its     (Hstlnctlve     properties — b  r     combining 

wheat  and  rye. 

The  name  Is  compounded 
the  botanical  name  for  wheat, 
name  for  rye. 

Although  no  one  had  a  nam(  i  for  It  at  the 
time,  the  cross  between  wheat  and  rye  was 
probably  occurring  in  nature  for  centuries 
before  It  was  first  correctly  ideutifled. 
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It  was  not  until  a  hundred  j^ears  ago  that 
European  botanists  estahlishedi  the  existence 
of  a  wheat-rye  hybrid.  produce4  as  a  whim  of 
nature.  They  were  able  to  duplltete  the  crofis, 
but  the  restiltlng  grain  was  infirtUe,  Incapa- 
ble of  reproducing  Itself.  F 

The  problem  with  Trltlcale.  when  nature 
created  It,  was  an  Imbalance  of  {chiomosocaes 
from  Its  wheat  and  rye  parentsj  For  example, 
wheat  used  In  some  crosses  h^  14  chromo- 
somes In  Its  sex  ceQs.  wbOe  k'ye  has  only 
seven.  In  the  natural  hybrid,  the  chromo- 
somes strung  out  In  a  single  chain,  rather 
than  forming  pairs  which  could  divide  for 
reproduction. 

Nature  had  doni  aa  It  couMl  do  wiOi  Trl- 
tlcale. and  the  hybrid  grain  appeared  des- 
tined to  be  a  footnote  in  biol^  textbooks. 
m  1937.  however,  scientists  at  Iowa  Stat« 


University  discovered  that  the  chemical 
colchicine  could  cause  a  plant  to  double  Its 
genetic  machinery.  When  used  in  the  mating 
of  wheat  and  rye.  the  chemical  agent  pro- 
duced a  grain  that  could  reproduce,  and  those 
first  fertile  seeds  became  the  ancestors  of  all 
of  the  present-day  TriUcale  varieties.  Man's 
Ingeniiity  bad  accomplished  In  a  few  years 
what  nature  might  not  have  been  able  to 
create  for  centiules. 

The  early  experimental  strains  of  Trltlcale 
were  not  without  flaws.  The  plsmts  tended  to 
be  weak,  with  grain  that  was  small  and 
shriveled.  Years  of  further  research  elimi- 
nated the  defects,  and  in  the  1960s,  the  first 
commercial  varieties  of  Trltlcale  became 
available  to  farmers.  Since  then,  hundreds 
of  strnin.s  of  the  grain  have  been  perfected. 
Trltlcale  grown  now  by  High  Plains  farmer.s 
is  milled  Into  the  flour  used  as  an  Ingredient 
in  Trltl bread. 

Plant  scientists  believe  that,  because  of  It* 
nutritional  valvie  and  its  ability  to  produce 
larger  yields  per  acre  than  scwae  other  grains, 
Triticale  will  be  Important  In  the  fight 
against  the  worlds  hunger.  Since  Trltlcale 
can  be  grown  in  any  country  that  produces 
wheat,  they  say  the  time  will  come  when  Tri- 
ticale will  l>e  harvested  somewhere  every 
month  of  the  vear. 


[Prom  the  Lubbock  Avalanche- Journal  I 

Ds.    Yang    Outionkd    the    Sxcniticamcs    of 

Teck's  Work  WrrH  Thiticalk  bt  Sating: 

'Over  half  of  the  adult  population  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  world 
consume  diets  inadequate  in  calorie  and  pro- 
tein. Shortage  of  calorie  and  protein  in  caused 
by  overpopulation  and  lack  of  land  suitable 
for  agriculture.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  same 
arable  land  available  today  will  have  to  feed 
twice  the  present  population  of  the  world 
by  the  year  2000. 

"In  the  underprivileged  young  children, 
proteln-ca'.orle  malnutrition  is  a  very  serious 
health  problem.  It  permanently  Impairs  phys- 
ical and  mental  growth,  and  in  severe  cases, 
leads  to  death.  Evidence  of  malnutrition  re- 
lated to  poverty  among  preschool  children 
has  been  found  in  stirveys  conducted  In 
MisEissippi,  Louisiana.  Tennessee  and  Texas. 
A  nutrition  survey  of  10  states  in  the  United 
States  found  that  the  lower  one-third  of  the 
population  (according  to  income)  consumes 
lees  high  quality  protein  foods  such  as  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs  than  the  upper  two-thirds. 

"Cereal  grains  are  important  sources  of 
dietary  calories  and  protein  for  the  majority 
of  people  in  the  world.  They  are  unJversally 
available  and  relatively  inexpensive.  How- 
ever, cereal  grains  generally  have  a  low  level 
of  protein  and  poor  nutritional  value  due  to 
deficiencies  In  certain  essential  amino  acids 
such  as  lysine  and  methionine.  In  order  to 
meet  the  increasing  calorie  and  protein 
needs,  methods  for  Increasing  the  production, 
marketing  and  nutritional  value  of  cereal 
grains  must  be  developed. 

•Trellmlnary  results  at  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity showed  that  the  jjroteln  efficiency 
ratio  of  Trltlcale  was  markedly  higher  than 
that  of  wheat  and  similar  to  soy  concentrate. 
"It  seems  the  new  grain.  Trltlcale.  is  a 
major  breakthrough  In  alleviating  the  world 
protein  and  calorie  deficiencies." 

I  Prom  the  Dallas  Moarnlng  News) 

IVbw  GteAnr  Bkikgs  H<ve 

(By  Richard  Morehead) 

Austin. — Trltlcale,  a  new  grain  which  may 

relieve   greatly   the   world's   food-nutrition 

IHToblcms,  is  a  fascinating  discovery  on  our 

recent  trip  to  the  Texas  Panhandle  South 

Plains. 

Pronoimced  trlt-l-cay-lec,  the  hybrid  cross 
of  wheat  and  rye  yields  two  or  three  times 
as  much  grain  per  acre  as  either  of  Its  par- 
ents, and  provides  40  per  cent  more  protein. 
In  Floydada,  we  bought  Trltlbread,  baked 


by  Mead  Bakeries  of  Amarlllo.  It  is  a  few 
cents  per  loaf  more  expensive  than  wheat 
bread  and  is  much  tastier,  like  an  improved 
variety  of  whole  wheat  bread. 

Our  friend,  famed  biochemist  Roger  J.  Wil- 
liams of  the  University  of  Texas,  should  love 
trltlcale.  It  goes  Into  bread  as  whole  grain 
using  enriched  wheat  flour  as  a  binder. 

Nutritionist  Dr.  Williams  for  many  ytvs 
has  been  contending  that  ordinary  processing 
of  wheat  bread  removes  much  of  its  essential 
food  value.  Bakery  officials  disagree,  but 
Roger  Williams  has  gained  the  attention 
both  of  the  baking  industry  and  the  medical 
profession  by  his  unrelenting  campaign  for 
better  nutrition  to  maintain  health  and  pre- 
vent di.sea.se. 

MABIUrriNC  SUOBTAGE 

Triticale  Foods  Corp.  of  Mule&hoe  is  devel- 
oping and  promoting  the  new  grain.  Besides 
bread,  trltlcale  flour  and  pancake  mix  are  be- 
ing marketed. 

One  handicap  still  is  the  shortage  of  mar- 
keting facilities  as  compared  to  wheat  aud 
other  grains.  Triticale  weighs  50  pounds  per 
bushel:  wheat  60  ix>unds  per  bushel.  Triti- 
cale brings  $5  a  bushel,  according  to  a 
Floyd  County  farmer  who  grew  aoove 
of  the  grain  tills  year.  But  no  local  purchaser 
was  available  and  the  crlUcale  had  to  be 
hauled  30  miles  for  sale.  Three  <^  four  years 
ago.  seed  grain  triticale  cost  $80  a  bushel. 

By  contrast,  wheat  was  selling  at  Floydad* 
elevators  for  $3.05  a  bushel  early  In  July, 
down  more  than  $2  a  bushel  from  last  year's 
high.  News  that  the  Russians  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  American  wheat  caused  prices  to  rtse 
this  month,  and  was  greeted  M,ith  Joy  in  the 
wheat  belt. 

Farmers  believe  they  are  being  blamed  un- 
fairly lor  the  rising  cobt  oX  groceries,  since 
their  net  income  has  risen  much  lees  than 
the  city  wage  earner's.  Also,  there  Is  rela- 
tively little  relationship  between  the  price  of 
wheat  and  the  cost  of  bread. 

While  wheat  and  cotton  are  still  money- 
makers, when  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able, farmers  turn  increasingly  to  such  ne\r 
crops  as  simflowers  to  make  oil  and  meal. 
Two-huiidred-tho\isand  acres  of  gorgeous 
golden  sun  Sowers  adorn  the  South  Plains, 
and  the  crop  is  being  grown  as  far  south  as 
Central  Texas.  Prlto-Lay  Co.  of  Dallas  is  the 
major  pturchascr  of  sunflower  seed  to  use 
in  its  food  processing. 

Yet  triticale  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
useful  new  crop  In  the  world.  It  can  be 
grown  anywhere  wheat  grows,  and  Is  said 
to  be  more  resistant  to  drought. 

It  is  truly  the  first  man-made  grain.  Triti- 
cale first  was  noticed  In  Western  Europe  100 
years  ago.  the  result  of  accidental  cross- 
fertilization  of  wheat  and  rye.  But  the  grain 
wouldn't  reproduce  a  seed. 

In  1937.  botanists  Introduced  a  natural 
drug,  colochlclne.  In  the  wheat-rye  mating. 
Tliia  produced  the  correct  arrangement  of 
chromosomes  for  the  grain  to  reproduce,  and 
now  triticale  grows  directly  trora.  seed. 

HSALTHFUL   HOPS 

Triticale  foods  attaches  the  story  of  the 
grain's  development  to  each  package  of  flour 
It  puts  Into  grocery  stores. 

"It  offers  the  hope  of  better  nutrition  and 
more  healthful  diets  for  mtntmw  of  the 
world's  under-nourished."  the  story  relates. 
It  boasts  ~a  much  higher  protem  content 
than  traditional  grains  such  as  com.  wheat, 
oats,  or  rye.  The  quantity  of  its  protein  tt 
surpassed  cHily  by  its  quality.  Essential  llfe- 
sustaiiung  amino  adds  are  naturally  present 
In  each  trltlcale  seed  In  tlae  nooet  perfect 
package  of  protein  pover  the  plant  breeding 
world  has  ever  seen." 


(Fiom  the  Lubbock  Avalanche- Journal  J 
Value  or  Tuticmlm  Explobbi  bt  Txch 
Some    varieties    ot   a   man-made   cereal, 
triticale,  which  Is  produced  on  the  South 
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plains,  have  a  higher  yield  and  contain  more 
protein  than  their  parents,  wheat  (Trttl- 
cum) and  rye  (Secale). 

Those  are  the  findings  from  reeearoh  con- 
ducted by  the  department  of  food  and  nu- 
trition in  the  College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Texas  Tech. 

Citing  significance  of  trltlcale.  Tech  rep- 
resentatives have  said  an  international  sym- 
posium on  trltlcale  will  be  held  Sept.  18-19 
at  the  KoKo  Center  at  Avenue  Q  and  60th 
Street  with  a  view  toward  considering  poten- 
tial of  the  crop  to  West  Texas. 

Careful  studies  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
trltlcale  produced  In  the  Muleehoe  are,  the 
•Worlds  Capital  of  Triticale,"  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Yang,  chairman  of  tlie 
department  of  food  and  nutrition,  and  Car- 
men Castro,  a  graduate  student  In  food  and 
nutrition. 

Specifically,  they  found  the  triticale  con- 
tained 16.4  per  cent  protein  while  common- 
ly available  wheat  flour  and  rye  flour  only 
contained  12  per  cent  protein. 

ESSENTIAL    FOB    GBOWTII 

Further  analysis  of  the  tritical  protein 
showed  it  contained  3.95  per  cent  of  lysine 
and  2.83  per  cent  of  methionine.  Comparable 
values  of  wheat  protein  flour  were  1.66  per- 
cent and  1.97  per  cent. 

Lysine  and  methionine  are  two  of  the 
essential  amino  acids  which  are  required 
lor  supporting  normal  growth  of  young 
maintaining  the  well-being  of  adult.  These 
two  amino  acids  ere  present  in  limiting 
quantities  in  most  of  the  cereals.  Dr.  Yang 
said. 

"Cereals  such  as  wheat,  rice  and  corn 
are  the  most  important  human  foods  In  the 
world"  Dr.  Yang  pointed  out,  "providing 
needed  calories,  protein  and  other  essential 
nutrients. 

"They  were  domesticated  from  wild  va- 
rieties by  men  many  thousands  of  years 
ago:  but  all  the  improvements  in  growing 
and  processing,  we  are  still  unable  to  produce 
sufficient  quantities  of  these  cereals  to  feed 
Uie  rapidly  increasing  world  population." 

MAK-MADE  CET.EAL 

Unlike  the  other  cereals,  triticale  is  man- 
made  In  that  about  100  years  ago  German 
plant  breeders  produced  the  first  triticale  by 
crossing  wheat  and  rye. 

Researchers  at  Tech  studied  the  protein 
quality  of  triticale  with  young  male  rats. 
Three  experimental  diets  containing  triticale, 
wheat  and  soybean  meal  at  the  same  protein 
level,  10  per  cent,  were  fed  to  three  groups 
of  young  rats.  These  diets  were  also  supple- 
mented with  same  quantities  of  fat,  vitamins 
and  minerals. 

In  four  weeks  the  rata  fed  the  triticale 
diet  gained  60  grams  In  body  weight  and  had 
a  protein  efficiency  ration  of  1.57.  The  PER 
use  the  method  that  nutritionists  use  for 
measuring  the  protein  quality  of  food — the 
higher  the  value,  the  better  the  protein 
quality. 

The  comparable  values  of  the  wheat  diet 
were  13  grams  and  PER  of  0.41;  and  of  soy- 
bean, 15  grams  and  PER  of  1.45. 

HIGHXB  THAN  WHEAT 

"These  findings  showed  that  protein  quali- 
ties of  trltlcale  were  significantly  lilgher  than 
of  wheat"  Dr.  Yang  explained. 

Baking  quality  of  triticale  flour  was  tested 
In  the  department  of  food  and  nutrition  by 
Assistant  Prof.  Margarette  L.  Harden  and  re- 
search assistants  Dana  Campbell,  Debbie 
Archer  and  Maxine  BllUnger. 

They  tested  a  variety  of  products,  includ- 
ing biscuits,  pancakes,  waffles,. muffins,  coffee 
crtes,  breads,  cookies  and  cakes. 

The  International  symposium  on  trltlcale 
to  be  held  Sept.  18-19,  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  colleges  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
Home  Economics  of  Tech  with  support  grants 
from  the  Graduate  School.  Plains  Cooperative 


Oil  Mills  and  Trltlcale  Poods  Corporation  in 
conjunction  with  the  50th  Anniversary  ob- 
servance of  Tech. 

Twenty-slx  scientists  from  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Mexico,  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  wUl  present  the  recent  research  find- 
ings on  cytogenetics,  breeding,  cultural  prac- 
tices, fiuictional,  properties,  new  food  prod- 
ucts, nutritional  value,  and  marketing  of  this 
man-made   cereal. 


HEALTH    BENEFITS    FOR    EASTERN 
EUROPEAN  WAR   VETERANS 

Ml'.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  2204,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide veterans'  medical  care  for  certain 
members  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  passed  more 
limited  legislation  in  this  regard,  and  the 
Senate  may  wish  to  alter  this  bill  in  light 
of  the  action  by  the  House.  But  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  essential  merits  of  this 
proposal  will  not  be  lost  in  our  discus- 
sion of  its  details. 

For  this  legislation  would  benefit  only 
Americans,  persons  who  fought  against 
this  country's  enemies  during  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars  and  who  have, 
since  that  time,  been  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  at  least  10  years.  Es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  free  Polish  and 
Czechoslovak  armies,  we  face  a  matter  of 
principle:  America's  enduring  debt  of 
gratitude  toward  those  who,  even  after 
their  homelands  were  conquered  by  our 
foes,  bravely  fought  on,  wherever  and 
however  they  could. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  thousands 
of  Eastern  Europeans  who  had  fought 
Hitler's  army  likewise  resisted  Russian 
occupation  of  their  countries.  Many  of 
them  came  to  the  United  States,  became 
proud  and  exemplary  citizens,  and,  as  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  are  conspicuous 
for  their  patriotic  devotion  to  this  land 
they  love.  They  were  not,  however,  en- 
titled to  veterans'  medical  care  from  the 
United  States  or  any  of  our  allies;  and 
they  of  course  could  not  receive  such 
care  from  the  Communist  regimes  which 
had  di'iven  them  into  exile.  But  each  of 
them  had  fought  in  place  of  an  Allied 
soldier,  perhaps  an  American.  That  is 
why  several  of  the  Allies,  including  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New 
Zealand,  have  already  enacted  provisions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  this  bill. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
now  do  its  part  to  recognize  tlie  heroic 
contributions  of  those  men  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation, 
however,  extends  beyond  its  immediate 
beneficiaries.  Especially  this  week,  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  goes 
to  Helsinki  to  affirm  the  European 
boundaries  drawn  in  steel  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1945,  it  behooves  us  all  to  re- 
member the  example  which  tlie  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  have,  time  and  again, 
given  to  the  world:  in  the  resurrection  of 
their  nationhood  in  1918,  in  their  resist- 
ance to  totalitarian  invaders  in  1939,  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution  that  stirred 
the  hearts  of  mankind  in  1956,  in  tlae 
Polish  uprising  of  the  same  year,  in  pro- 
test demonstrations  by  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States,  and  most  recently,  in  the 
renai.';.?ance  of  Czecho:>lovnk  independ- 


ence duiing  the  cruelly  crushed  Prague 
springtime  of  1968. 

They  have  repeatedly  taught  the  world 
a  lesson  in  the  love  of  liberty.  The  So- 
viet Government  has  learned  it  well  and 
is  therefore  anxious  to  have  the  United 
States  formally  ratify  its  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Sad  to  say,  there  are 
those  in  our  own  Government  who  have 
not  learned  that  lesson. 

For  their  sake,  I  repeat  it  here.  The 
veterans  to  whom  this  bill  would  ex- 
tend medical  benefits  are  living  evidence 
of  man's  will  to  be  free.  Their  lives  are 
testimony  against  tyranny.  They  remind 
us  that  what  has  been  may  be  again,  that 
the  captive  lands  of  Eastern  Europe  may 
once  more  assert  their  nationhood,  even 
In  defiance  of  Soviet  military  superi- 
ority. Even  in  defiance  of  detente. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  GOVERNMENTAL  OPERA- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AGENCIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
334,  Senate  Resolution  218. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  authorizing 
supplemental  expenditures  through  Febru- 
ary 1976  by  the  Select  Committee  To  Study 
Governmental  Operations  With  Respect  to 
Intelligence  Agencies  for  an  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation relating  to  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  or  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Federal  Government,  reported  with  an 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following : 

That  S.  Res.  21,  Ninety-fourth  Congress, 
agreed  to  January  27,  1975,  as  amended,  is 
fiu'ther  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  section  5  "Septem- 
ber 1,  1975."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"February  29. 1976.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  section  6  "Septem- 
ber 1,  1975,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"February  29, 1976,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  section  6  "$1,150,000' 
and  "$300,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,250,000"  and  "$600,000".  respectively. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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the 


unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presldei^t 
the  desk  an  amendment  to 
business  and  ask  unanimous 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  the 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( 
for  himself  and  others  proposes 
ment. 


0  rder  for  the 


pro  tem- 
so  ordered. 

I  send  to 

pending 

consent  for 


pro  tem- 
I  imendment 

cl  ;rk  read  as 

^r.  Nelson) 
an  amend- 


The  amendment  is  as  follof/s 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution 
lowing: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  th« 
the    Senate    should    consider 
Committee  review,  all  appropriate 
proposals,  including  any  made 
ate  Select  Committee  To  Study 
Operations  With  ReBi>ect  to 
tivlties,  to  establish  a  permanent 
slonal  oversight  committee  or  c 
other  mechanism  to  provide  con 
gresslonal  oversight  of  the 
tivlties  of  the  Federal  Government 
upon  such  proposals  by  March 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  should,  by  June   1,   197< 
appropriate  leg^lation  as  may 
In  order  to  assure  that  the 
tivlties  of  the  Federal 
fectlve  and  consistent  with  the^ 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 


Euld  the  fol- 

Senate  that 

(  f  ter    propter 

legislative 

3y  the  Sen- 

3overnment 

Int(  Ulgence  Ac- 

Congres- 

(±ntnlttees  or 

1 1nulng  Con- 

lnt<  lllgence  ac- 

and  to  act 

1976. 

that  the 

pass  such 

necessary 

Intelligence  ac- 

are  ef- 

« kjnstltution 


Sen  ite 


be 


Governn  ;ent 


President,  is  there 
pending? 
pro  tem- 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr. 
a  unanimous-consent  reques 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  No. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  resolution  is  pendirg  and  this 
is  offered  as  an  amendment  thereto. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order : 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 


FEDERAL  COAL 
AMENDMENTS 


LEASING 


ACT 


tlie 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous   consent    that 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
the    Senate   return    to    the 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENTf 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 

Under  the  previous  order, 
will  now  resume  consideration 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 

S.  391,  a  bill  to  amend  the  S^neral 
Ing  Act  of  1930,  and  for  other 


The  Senate  resumed  consli  leratlon  of 
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to  the 

I  suggest 

pro  tem- 
■oll. 
clerk   pro- 

1. 1  ask 
■  for  the 

pro  tem- 
50  ordered. 


Pres  dent, 


I  ask 

pending 

and 

unfinished 


pro  tem- 

ordered. 

Senate 

of  3.  391, 

title. 

read  as 


50 

the 


cl(  rk 


Leas- 
pUrpoees. 


the  bin  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AffEurs  with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following: 

That  tlUe  I  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  of 

1975".  

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Subsection  2(a)  of  the  Act  of 
Febriiary  25,  1920  (41  Stat.  438)  as  amended 
( 30  U.S.C.  201  (a)  )  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or is  authorized  to  divide  any  lands  subject 
to  this  Act  Into  coal  leasing  tracts  of  such 
size  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  thereafter 
he  shall.  In  his  discretion,  upon  the  request 
of  any  qualified  applicant  or  on  his  own  mo- 
tion, from  time  to  tUne,  offer  such  lands  or 
deposits  of  coal  for  leasing,  and  shall  award 
leases  thereon  by  competitive  bidding  on 
either  a  royalty  or  bonus  bidding  basis,  and 
if  on  a  bonus  bidding  basis  with  either  de- 
ferred or  installment  payments  of  the  bonus 
which  shall  be  specified  in  the  notice  of  sale. 
A  reasonable  number  of  leasing  tracts  shall 
be  reserved  and  offered  for  lease  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  to  pubUc  bodies,  in- 
cluding Federal  agencies,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, or  nonprofit  corporations  con- 
trolled by  any  of  such  entitles:  Provided, 
That  the  coal  so  offered  for  lease  shall  be 
for  use  by  such  entity  ex  entities  in  imple- 
menting a  definite  plsm  to  produce  energy 
for  their  own  use  or  for  sale  to  their  mem- 
bers or  customers  (except  for  shcwt-term 
sales  to  others). 

"(2)  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  for  land 
where  the  United  States  owns  the  surface 
and  subsurface  unless  the  lands  containing 
the  coal  deposits  have  been  included  in  a 
comprehensive  land  tise  plan  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  or.  in  the  case  of  lands  within  the 
National  Forest  System,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  such  sale  is  consistent  with 
such  plan.  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  for 
coal  deposits  underlying  lands  not  owned  by 
the  United  States  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  development  of  such  coal  deposits 
would  be  inconsistent  with  any  applicable 
State  or  local  land  use  plan,  except  where 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  coal  develop- 
ment would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

"(3)  In  preparing  such  land  use  plans,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or,  in  the  case  of 
lands  within  the  National  Forest  System,  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttire,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
because  of  non-Federal  interest  in  the  sur- 
face or  insufficient  Federal  coal,  no  Federal 
comprehensive  land-use  plans  can  be  appro- 
priately prepared,  the  responsible  State 
entity  shall  consult  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  and  local  governments  and  general 
public  and  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a  public  hearing  on  proposed  plans  prior  to 
their  adoption,  if  requested  by  any  person 
having  an  interest  which  is,  or  may  be,  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  adoption  of  such 
plans. 

"(4)  Leases  covering  lands  the  surface  of 
which  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  other  than  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  may  be  issued  only  upon  consent  of 
the  other  Federal  agency  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  it  may  prescribe  with  respect 
to  the  use  and  protection  of  the  nonmineral 
interests  in  those  lands. 

•'(5)  No  competitive  lease  of  coal  shall  be 
approved  or  Issued  until  after  the  notice  of 
the  proposed  offering  for  lease  has  been  given 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
county  in  which  the  lands  are  situated  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Any  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion holding  a  lease  of  coal  lands  or  coal 


deposits  imder  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  upon  a  finding  by  him  that  It 
would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
secure  modifications  of  the  original  coal  lease 
by  including  additional  coal  lands  or  coal 
deposits  contiguous  to  those  embraced  in 
such  lease,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  total 
area  added  by  such  modifications  to  an  ex- 
isting coal  lease  exceed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  or  add  acreage  larger  than  that 
in  the  original  lease,  whichever  is  less.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  new  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  shall  be  consistent  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  of  the  acreage  in  such  modi- 
fied lease." 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  any  valid  ex- 
isting right  to  a  lease  established  pursuant 
to  a  prospecting  permit  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
(41  Stat.  438)  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  201(b)) 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
subsection  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  26, 
1920  (41  Stat.  438),  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
201(b)),  is  redesignated  as  subsection  2(c) 
and  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  issue  to  any 
person  an  exploration  license.  No  person  may 
conduct  coal  exploration  for  commercial  pur- 
poses for  any  coal  on  lands  subject  to  this 
Act  without  such  an  exploration  license. 
Each  exploration  license  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  two  years  and  be  subject 
to  a  reasonable  fee.  The  Issuance  of  explora- 
tion licenses  shall  not  preclude  the  Secretary 
from  issuing  coal  leases  at  such  times  and 
locations  as  he  deems  appropriate.  No  ex- 
ploration license  will  be  issued  for  any  land 
on  which  a  coal  lease  has  been  issued.  Each 
exploration  licen.se  shall  contain  such  rea- 
sonable conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. Including  conditions  to  insure  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  applicable  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws  and  regulations.  Upon  violation  of 
any  such  conditions  or  laws  the  Secretary 
may  revoke  the  exploration  license.  An  ex- 
ploration license  shall  confer  no  right  to  a 
lease  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  A  licensee  may  not  remove  any  coal 
for  sale  but  may  remove  a  reasonable  amount 
of  coal  from  the  lands  subject  to  this  Act 
included  under  his  license  for  analysis  and 
study.  A  licensee  must  comply  with  any  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  surface  of  the  lands 
subject  to  this  Act.  Exploration  licenses  cov- 
ering lands  the  surface  of  which  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  Federal  agency  other 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  be 
issued  only  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe  with  respect  to  the  use  and  pro- 
tection of  the  nonmineral  interests  in  those 
lands. 

"(3)  An  applicant  for  an  exploration  li- 
cense shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ex- 
ploration plan.  The  exploration  plan  will  set 
forth,  in  the  degree  of  detail  established  In 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  specific 
work  to  be  performed,  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  be  performed  and  compliance  with  en- 
vironmental, health  and  safety  standards  of 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations. As  promptly  as  possible  after  sub- 
mittal of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  plan  or  require  that 
it  be  modified.  No  exploration  license  shall 
be  Issued  prior  to  approval  of  the  exploration 
plan  by  the  Secretaiy. 

"(4)  The  licensee  shall  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  copies  of  all  data  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  geological,  geophysical,  and 
core  drilling  analysis)  obtained  during  such 
exploration.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  all  data  so  obtained 
until    after   the   areas  Involved  have   been 
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leased  or  until  such  time  as  he  determines 
that  making  the  data  available  to  the  public 
would  not  damage  the  competitive  position 
of  the  licensee,  whichever  comes  first. 

"(5)  Any  person  who  willfully  conduct* 
roal  exploration  for  commercial  purposes  on 
unds  subject  to  this  Act  without  an  ex- 
ploration license  Issued  hereunder  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
03 oh  day  of  violation.  All  data  collected  by 
said  person  on  any  Federal  lands  as  a  resvUt 
of  such  violation  shall  be  made  immediately 
available  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  make 
the  data  available  to  the  public  as  soon  as  It 
18  practicable.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
under  this  subsection  without  proper  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920  (41  Stat.  439;  30  U.S.C.  207),  la 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  A  coal  lease  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  twenty  years  and  for  so  long  thereafter  as 
coal  is  continuously  produced  in  quantities 
which,  m  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
would  Justify  the  continued  operation  of  the 
mine  or  mines.  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regu- 
lation, prescribe  annual  rentals  on  leases  of 
not  less  than  $1  per  acre  or  fractions  thereof. 
A  lease  shall  require  payment  of  a  royalty 
based  on  the  value  of  the  coal  produced  in 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine, but  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  coal.  The  lease  shall  Include 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine.  Such  rents,  royalties, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease 
will  be  subject  to  readjustment  at  the  end 
of  Its  primary  term  of  twenty  years  and  at 
the  end  of  each  ten-year  period  thereafter 
If  the  lease  is  extended  by  production. 

"(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
leases  Issued  under  this  Act  may,  upon  the 
application  of  the  leaseholder,  in  the  Inter- 
est of  conservation  or  otherwise  in  the  public 
Interest,  be  consolidated  Into  logical  mining 
units  which  may  include  land  not  owned  by 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  may  require 
among  other  things  that  (1)  production  on 
any  lease  in  a  logical  mining  unit  will  be 
construed  as  production  on  all  leases  in  that 
unit,  (2)  the  rentals  and  royalties  for  all 
Federal  leases  In  a  logical  mining  unit  may  be 
combined,  and  advanced  royalties  paid  for 
any  lease  within  a  logical  mining  luilt  may 
be  credited  against  such  combined  royalties, 
and  (3)  leases  issued  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  Included  with 
the  consent  of  all  lessees  in  such  logical 
mining  unit,  and,  if  so  Included,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  By  regulation  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire a  lessee  under  this  Act  to  form  a  logi- 
cal mining  unit,  and  may  provide  for  the 
determination  of  participating  acreage  with- 
in a  unit:  Provided,  That,  if  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  participation  in  such  a  unit 
cannot  be  agreed  upon  they  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  a  notice  to  the 
participants  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  Where  production  is  prevented  by 
strikes  or  other  circunnstances  neither  catised 
by  nor  attributable  to  the  lessee,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  If  in  his  Judgment  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  sen'ed  thereby,  provide  in  the 
lease  for  payment  in  advance  of  a  minimum 
royalty  in  lieu  of  continuous  production 
under  the  lease. 

"(e)  Within  three  years  of  issuance  of  a 
lease  and  before  development  operations 
begins  which  may  cause  a  significant  en- 
vironmental disturbance,  the  lessee  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  development  plan. 
The  development  plan  will  set  forth.  In  the 
degree  of  detail  established  In  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  specific  work  to  be 
performed,  the  manner  in  which  coal  extrac- 
tion will  be  conducted  and  applicable  envi- 
ronmental and  health  and  safety  standards 
win  be  met,  and  a  time  schedule  for  per- 


formance. As  promptly  as  possible  after  the 
lessee  submits  a  plan,  the  Secretary  shall 
approve  or  disapprove  the  plan  or  require 
that  it  be  modified.  Where  the  land  Involved 
Is  under  the  surface  Jurisdiction  of  another 
Federal  agency,  that  other  agency  must  con- 
sent to  the  terms  of  such  approval.  Where 
the  siu^ace  of  the  land  involved  is  In  non- 
Federal  ownership,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  surface  owner  before  approv- 
ing or  revising  the  plan.  The  Secretary  may 
approve  revisions  of  development  plans  if  he 
determines  that  revision  will  lead  to  greater 
recovery  of  the  mineral  or  protection  of  the 
environment.  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
recovery  operation,  or  is  the  only  means 
available  to  avoid  severe  economic  hardship 
on  the  lessee. 

"(f)  Each  lease  Issued  under  this  Act  shall 
provide  that  such  lease  Is  subject  to  tenmi- 
natlon  for  failure  to  develop  the  lease  with 
due  diligence.  At  the  time  a  tract  is  offered 
for  lease  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  pro- 
posed time  schedule  for  development  of  the 
lease.  Unless  relieved  of  the  obligation  by  the 
Secretary  for  good  cause,  failure  to  develop 
the  lease  according  to  said  schedule  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  failure  to  develop 
with  due  diligence.  The  time  schedule  shall 
provide  for  development  within  seven  years 
except  for  good  cause  which  shall  be  stated 
by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  104.  Section  35  of  the  Act  or  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920  (41  Stat.  450),  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  191),  is  further  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  language  as  fol- 
lows: ":  And  provided  further.  That  all 
moneys  paid  to  any  State  from  sales,  bonuses, 
royalties,  and  rentals  of  coal  deposits  In  pub- 
Uc lands  may  be  used  by  such  State  and  Its 
subdivisions,  giving  priority  to  those  subdi- 
visions of  the  State  socially  or  economically 
Impacted  by  development  of  Federal  coal,  for 
(1)  planning.  (2)  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  facilities,  and  (3)  provision 
of  public  services,  as  the  legislature  of  the 
State  may  direct.". 

Sec.  105.  Subsection  2(c),  section  3.  and 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920 
(41  Stat.  438)  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  202) 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  106.  Section  27(a)(1)  of  the  Act  of 
February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C.  184(a)(1)),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  (1)  No  p)erson,  association,  cor- 
poration, or  any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  per- 
sons, controlled  by  or  under  common  control 
with  such  person,  association,  or  corporation 
shall  take,  hold,  own,  or  control  at  one  time, 
whether  acquired  directly  from  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  coal  leases  or 
permits  on  an  aggregate  of  more  than  forty- 
six  thousnnd  and  eighty  acres  in  any  one 
Stnte,  but  in  no  case  greater  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
in  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  any  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  currently 
holding,  owning,  or  controlling  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thotisand 
acres  in  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  required 
on  account  of  this  subsection  to  relinquish 
said  leases  or  permits:  Provided,  however. 
That  in  no  case  shall  such  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  be  permitted  to  take, 
hold,  own,  or  control  any  further  Federal 
coal  leases  or  permits  untU  such  time  as  their 
holdings,  ownership,  or  control  of  Federal 
leases  or  permits  has  been  reduced  below  an 
aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  within  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  107.  Section  3  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.SC.  352)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(b)  set  apart  for 
milltnry  or  naval  purposes,  or  (c)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "or  (b)". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and    directed    to    prepare    and    maintain    a 


Federal  coal  leasing  program.  The  leasing 
program  shall  indicate  as  precisely  as  possible 
the  size,  timing,  and  location  of  coal  leasing 
activity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  meet  national  energy  needs  for  the  five- 
year  period  following  Its  approval  or  reap- 
proval  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

(1)  timely  and  orderly  development  of  FeU- 
cralcoalresourr:s: 

(2)  environmental  protection;  and 

(3)  receipt  of  fair  market  value  for  pub- 
lic resources.  • 

(b)  The  program  shall  Include  estimates  of 
the  appropri" lions  and  staffing  required  of 
all  existing  Federal  programs  necessary  to 
prepare  the  required  environmental  Impact 
statements,  obtain  resource  data,  and  any 
other  inf o;  .niatlon  needed  to  decide  the  order 
in  which  areas  are  to  be  scheduled  for  lease, 
to  make  the  analyses  required  prior  to  offer- 
ing tracts  for  lease,  and  to  supervise  opera- 
tions under  every  lease  in  the  manner  neces- 
sary to  assure  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  the  regulations,  and  the 
lease. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  procedures  for  receipt  and  con- 
sideration of  nominations  for  areas  to  be  of- 
fered for  lease  or  to  be  excluded  from  leas- 
ing, for  public  notice  of  and  participation  In 
development  of  the  leasing  program,  for  re- 
view by  State  and  local  governments  which 
may  be  impacted  by  the  proposed  leasing,  and 
for  coordination  of  the  program  with  land 
use  and  resource  management  programs  of 
any  State.  These  procedures  sheOl  be  appli- 
cable to  any  revision  or  reapproval  of  the 
leasing  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publsh  a  pro- 
posed leasing  program  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  submit  It  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  section. 

(e)  After  the  leasing  program  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  after  June  30. 
1977,  whichever  comes  first,  no  Federal  coal 
leases  may  be  Issued  unless  they  are  for 
areas  included  in  the  approval  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

(f )  The  Secretary  may  revise  and  reapprove 
the  leasing  program  at  any  time  and  he  must 
review  and  reapprove  the  leasing  program  at 
least  once  each  year. 

Sec.  109.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920.  as  amended  (30  US.C.  181 ) .  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  the 
first  sentence:  "Coal  or  lignite  may  be  leased 
to  a  governmental  entity  (including  any 
corporation  primarily  acting  as  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  a  State)  which  pro- 
duces electrical  energy  for  sale  tp  the  public 
if  such  governmental  entity  Is  located  In  the 
State  In  which  such  lands  are  lo<-ated.". 

Sec.  110.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
subsections  2(c)  and  2(d)  of  the  Act  of 
August  31.  1964  (78  Stat.  710;  30  U.S.C. 
201-1)    are    hereby    repealed. 

Sec.  111.  Section  35  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920  (41  Stat.  450).  as  amended 
(30  ijS.C.  191),  is  further  amended  by  delet- 
ing "52  Vi  per  centiun  thereof  shall  be  paid 
Into,  reserved"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"30  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  into, 
reserved",  and  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language 
as  follows:  And  provided  further,  That  an 
additional  22 'i  per  centum  of  all  moneys 
received  from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and 
rentals  of  public  lands  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  sliall  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  December  31  and  June  30  of  each  year 
to  the  State  within  the  boundaries  of  which 
the  leased  lands  or  deposits  are  or  were  lo- 
cated: said  additional  22';  per  centum  of  all 
moneys  paid  to  any  State  on  or  after  Jnn- 
uary  1.  1976,  shall  be  used  by  such  State 
and   Its   subdivisions   as   the  legislature   of 
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the  State  may  direct  giving  pr 
subdivisions   of   the   State 
nomically  Impaicted  by 
erals   leased   under   this   Act 
nlng,     (2)     construction    and 
of   public   facilities,   and    (3) 
public  services. 

TITLE    n 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  b( 
"Federal  Lands  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  Act  of   1975" 
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develoj  ment  of  mln- 
f or    ( 1 )    plan- 
maintenance 
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Control  and 
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Sec.   202.    (a)    No  later 
after  the  date  of  enactment  o 
Secretary   shall   promulgate 
a  Federal  lands  program  wh 
plicf.ble  to  a  surface  coal 
lamatlon  operations  taking 
to  any  Federal   law  on   any 
Protnded,  That   except   as 
tlon   230   the   provisions   of 
not  t>e  applicahile  to  Indian 
eral    lands   program   shall,    at 
Incorporate  all  of  the 
title  and  shall  take  Into 
diverse   physical,    cUmatologic^l 
unique  characteristics  of  the 
In  question. 

(b)  Such   a  Federal   lauds 
not    be    promulgated    and 
the  Secretary  until  he  has — 

( 1 )  published    the   proposei  I 
the  Federal  Register  and 
persons  and  State  and  local 
period  of  not  less  than  forty' 
such    publication    to   submit 
ments  thereon: 

(2)  obtained   the  written 
the    Administrator    of    the 
Protection  Agency  with  respec 
ulatlons     promulgated    under 
which  relate  to  air  or  water 
ards  promulgated  iinder  the 
Federal    Water    Pollution 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  1151-1175. 
Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C 
and 

(3)  held  at  least  one  pu 
the  proposed  program 

The  date.   time,   and   place   ol 
held  on  the  proposed  prograr  i 
out  In  the  publication  of  the 
gram.  The  Secretary  shall 
ments  and  relevant  data 
hearing  before  final  promulgafl 
llcatlon  of  the  Federal  lands 

(c)  The  requirements  of  th 
Federal  lands  program  shall 
by   reference   or    otherwise    in 
mineral  lease,  permit,  or  con 
the    Secretary    which    may 
coal    mining    and    reclamation 
There   shall  also   be 
such  lease,  permit,  or  contrac ; 
ments  of  any  State  law 
coal  mining  in  the  State  In 
eral  lands  involved  are  locatejl 
retary  finds   that   the 
State  law  provide  for  the 
face  coal  mining  and 
In  accordance  with  the 
title  and  the  regulations 
retary  pursuant  to  this  title, 
shall  publish  any  such  finding 
regulations    containing    the 
program.  Incorporation  of  sucY. 
shall  not.  however,  limit  m 
thorlty  of  the  Secretary  to  su 
new    regulations,    revise    the 
program   to  deal   with 
or  changed  technology,  and 
surface  mining  and 
to  conform  with   the 
title    and    the   regulations 
to  this  title. 

(d)  After  the  date  of 
title,   no  Federal   lease,   permft 
which  may  involve  surface 
reclamation  operations  may  tx 
Secretary  until  the  Federal 
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required  by  this  title  Is  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  State  to  provide  for  a  joint 
Federal-State  program  covering  a  permit  or 
permits  for  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  on  non-Federal  and  Fed- 
eral lands  which  are  interspersed  or  checker- 
boarded  and  which  should,  for  conservation 
and  administrative  purposes,  be  regulated  as 
a  single  management  unit.  To  Implement  a 
Joint  Federal-State  program  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  the  States, 
may  delegate  authority  to  the  State?,  or  may 
accept  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the 
States  for  the  purposes  of  avoiding  iiUiilty  of 
administration  of  a  single  permit  for  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations. 
Such  an  agreement  may  only  be  entered  into 
with  a  State  that  has  a  State  law  regulating 
surface  coal  mining  which  the  Secretary 
h;s  found,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  provides  for  the  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions on  non-Federal  lands  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title  and  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

PERMITS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  On  and  after  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
no  person  shall  engage  in  or  carry  out  any 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions pursuant  to  any  Federal  law  on  any 
Federal  lauds  unless  such  person  has  first 
obtained  a  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  lands  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  title. 

(b)  All  permits  issued  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title  shall  be  issued  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shall  be 
non-transferable:  Provided,  That  a  succes- 
sor in  interest  to  a  permittee  who  applies  for 
a  new  permit  within  thirty  days  of  succeed- 
ing to  such  interest  and  who  is  able  to  ob- 
tain the  bond  coverage  of  the  original  per- 
mittee may  continue  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  according  to  the 
approved  mining  and  reclamation  plan  of  the 
original  permittee  until  such  successor's  ap- 
plication is  granted  or  denied. 

(c)  A  permit  shall  terminate  if  the  per- 
mittee has  not  commenced  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  covered 
by  such  permit  within  three  years  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  permit:  Provided,  That  with 
respect  to  coal  to  be  mined  for  use  in  a  syn- 
thetic fuel  faclUty,  the  permittee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  commenced  surface  mining 
operations  at  such  time  as  the  construction 
of  the  synthetic  fuel  facility  is  initiated. 

(d)(1)  Any  valid  permit  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  carry  with  it  the  right  of 
successive  renewal  upon  expiration  with  re- 
spect to  areas  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  existing  permit.  The  holder  of  the  per- 
mit may  apply  for  renewal  and  such  re- 
newal shall  be  Issued,  subsequent  to  pub- 
lic hearing  upon  the  following  requirements 
and  written  findings  by  the  Secretary  that — 

(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  elxst- 
Ing  permit  are  being  satisfactorily  met; 

(B)  the  present  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  is  in  full  compliance 
with  the  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards of  this  title  and  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  title; 

(C)  the  renewal  requested  does  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  op>erator'8  continuing  responsi- 
bility on  existing  permit  areas: 

(D)  the  operator  has  provided  evidence 
that  the  performance  bond  in  effect  for 
said  operation  will  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  for  nay  renewal  requested  In 
such  applicalton  as  well  as  any  additional 
bond  that  the  Secretary  might  require  pur- 
suant to  section  206;   and 

(E)  any  additional  revised  or  updated  in- 
formation required  by  the  Secretary  has 
been  provided.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  any 


provide   notice,  to   the    appropriate   pubUe 
authorities. 

(2)  If  an  application  for  renewal  of  a  valid 
permit  includes  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
mining  operation  beyond  the  boundaries  au- 
thorized in  the  existing  permit,  the  portion 
of  the  application  for  revision  of  a  valid 
permit  which  addresses  any  new  land  areas 
shall  be  subject  to  the  full  standards  appU- 
cable  to  new  applications  under  this  title. 

(3)  Any  permit  renewal  shall  be  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  the  period  of  the  original 
permit  established  by  this  title.  Applica- 
tion for  permit  renewal  shall  be  made  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  valid  permit. 

APPUCATION    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  application  for  a  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  permit  pursuant 
to  a  Federal  lands  program  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  fee  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
fee  shall  be  based  as  nearly  as  possible  upon 
the  actual  or  anticipated  cost  of  reviewing, 
administering,  and  enforcing  such  permit  is- 
sued pursuant  to  a  Federal  lands  program. 
The  Secretary  may  develop  procedures  so  as 
to  enable  the  cost  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  over 
the  term  of  the  permit. 

(b)  The  permit  application  .shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  contain,  among  other 
things — 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  (A)  the 
permit  applicant;  (B)  every  legal  owner  of 
record  of  the  property  (surface  and  mineral), 
to  be  mined;  (C)  the  holders  of  records  of 
any  leasehold  Interest  in  the  property;  (D) 
any  purchaser  of  record  of  the  property  un- 
der a  real  estate  contract;  (E)  the  operator 
if  he  is  a  person  different  from  the  applicant; 
and  (F)  IT  any  of  these  are  business  entitles 
other  than  a  single  proprietor,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  principals,  officers,  and  resi- 
dent agent; 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners 
of  record  of  all  surface  and  subsurface  areas 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  any  part  of  the 
permit  area; 

(3)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  previous 
surface  coal  mining  permits  in  the  United 
States  held  by  the  applicant  and  the  permit 
Identification; 

(4)  if  the  applicant  is  a  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business  en- 
tity, the  following  where  applicable:  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  officer,  partner, 
director,  or  person  performing  a  function 
similar  to  a  director,  of  the  applicant,  to- 
gether with  the  name  and  address  of  any 
person  owning,  of  record  or  beneficially  either 
alone  or  with  associates,  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  the  applicant 
and  a  list  of  all  names  under  which  the  ap- 
plicant, partner,  or  principal  shareholder 
previously  operated  a  surface  mining  (^ra- 
tion within  the  United  States; 

(5)  a  statement  of  whether  the  appUca&t, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  persons  controlled 
by  or  under  common  control  with  the  appli- 
cant, has  ever  held  a  Federal  or  State  mining 
permit  which  subsequent  to  1960  has  been 
suspended  or  revoked  or  has  had  a  mining 
bond  or  similar  security  deposited  in  lieu  of 
bond  forfeited  and.  If  so,  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  facts  Involved; 

(6)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertisement 
to  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  In  the  locality  of  the  proposed 
site  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  successive 
weeks,  and  which  include  the  ownership,  a 
description  of  the  exact  location  and  bound- 
aries of  the  proposed  site  sufficient  so  that 
the  proposed  operation  Is  readily  locatable  by 
local  residents,  and  the  location  of  where  the 
application  Is  available  for  public  inspection; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  type  and  method 
of  coal  mining  operation  that  exists  or  Is 
proposed,   the   engineering   techniques  pro- 
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posed  or  used,  and  the  eqtilpment  used  or 
proposed  to  be  used; 

(8)  the  anticipated  or  actual  starting  and 
termination  dates  of  each  phase  of  the  min- 
ing operation  and  number  of  acres  of  land 
to  be  affected; 

(9)  evidence  of  the  applicant's  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  mining  op- 
erations on  the  area  affected; 

(10)  the  name  of  the  watershed  and  loca- 
tion of  the  surface  stream  or  tributary  into 
which  Biurface  and  pit  drainage  will  be  dis- 
charged; 

(11)  a  determination  of  the  hydrologlc 
consequence  of  the  mining  and  reclamation 
operations,  both  on  and  off  the  mine  site, 
with  respect  to  the  hydrologlc  regime,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  water  In  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  including  the  dis- 
solved and  suspended  solids  under  seasonal 
flow  conditions  and  the  collection  of  suf- 
ficient data  for  the  mine  site  and  surround- 
ing area  so  that  an  assessment  can  be  made 
of  the  probable  cumulative  impacts  of  all 
anticipated  mining  In  the  area  upon  the 
hydrology  of  the  area  and  particularly  upon 
water  availability; 

(12)  when  requested  by  the  Secretary,  the 
climatologlcal  factors  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  locality  of  the  land  to  be  affected,  in- 
cUiding  the  average  seasonal  precipitation, 
the  average  direction  and  velocity  of  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  the  seasonal  temperature 
ranges; 

(13)  an  accurate  map  or  plan  to  an  appro- 
priate scale  clearly  showing  (A)  the  land 
to  be  affected  as  of  the  date  of  application 
and  (B)  all  types  of  information  set  forth 
on  topographical  maps  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  a  scale  of  1:24,000  or 
larger,  Including  all  manmade  features  and 
significant  known  archeological  sites  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  applications.  Such  a  map 
or  plan  shall  among  other  things  specified 
by  tl\e  Secretary  show  all  boundaries  ol  the 
land  to  be  affected,  the  boiuidary  lines  and 
names  of  present  owners  of  record  of  all  sur- 
face areas  abutting  the  permit  area,  and  the 
location  of  all  buildings  within  one  thousand 
feet  of  the  permit  area; 

(14)  cross-section  maps  or  plans  of  the 
land  to  be  affected  Including  the  acttial  area 
to  be  mined,  prepared  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  and  certified  by  a  registered  profes- 
sional engineer,  or  registered  land  surveyor 
and  a  professional  geologist  (when  specific 
subsurface  information  is  deemed  essential 
and  requested  by  the  regulatory  authority) , 
or  other  qualified  personnel  at  State  uni- 
versities, showing  pertinent  elevation  and 
location  of  test  borings  or  core  samplings 
and  depleting  the  following  information: 
the  nature  and  depth  of  the  various  strata 
of  overbiu'den;  the  location  of  subsurface 
water,  if  encountered,  and  its  quality;  the 
nature  and  thickness  of  any  coal  or  rider 
seam  above  the  coal  seam  to  be  mined;  the 
nature  of  the  stratum  immediately  beneath 
the  coal  seam  to  be  mined;  all  mineral  crop 
lines  and  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  coal  to  be 
mined  within  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected; 
existing  or  previous  surface  mining  limits; 
the  location  and  extent  of  known  workings 
of  any  underground  mines,  including  mine 
openings  to  the  surface;  the  location  of  aqui- 
fers; the  estimated  elevation  of  the  water 
table:  the  location  of  spoil,  waste,  or  refuse 
areas  and  topsoU  preservation  areas;  the  lo- 
cation of  all  impoundments  for  waste  or 
erosion  control;  any  settling  or  water  treat- 
ment facilities;  constructed  or  natural  drain- 
ways  and  the  location  of  any  discharges  to 
any  siorface  body  of  water  on  the  area  of 
land  to  be  affected  or  adjacent  thereto;  and 
profiles  at  appropriate  cross  sections  of  the 
anticipated  final  surface  configuration  that 
will  be  achieved  pursuant  to  the  operator's 
proposed  reclamation  plan: 

(15)  a  statement  of  the  result  of  test 
borings  or  core  sampimgs  from  the  permit 
uea,  including  logs  of  the  drUl  holes;  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  seam  found,  an  analysis 


of  the  chemical  properties  of  such  coal;  the 
sulfur  content  of  any  coal  seam;  chemical 
analysis  of  potentially  acid  or  toxic  forming 
sections  of  the  overburden;  and  chemical 
analysis  of  the  stratum  lying  immediately 
underneath  the  coal  to  be  mined;  and 

(16)  information  pertainmg  to  coal  seams, 
test  bormgs,  or  core  samplings  as  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
person  with  an  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be 
adversely  affected:  Provided,  That  informa- 
tion which  pertains  only  to  the  analysis  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
coal  (excepting  information  regarding  such 
mineral  or  elemental  content  which  is  po- 
tentially toxic  in  tlie  environment)  shall  be 
kept  confidential  and  not  made  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

(c)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  part 
of  the  permit  application  a  certificate  Issued 
by  an  Insurance  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  United  States  certifying  that 
the  applicant  has  a  public  liability  insurance 
policy  in  force  for  the  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  for  which  such  per- 
mit is  sought,  or  evidence  that  the  applicant 
has  satisfied  other  State  or  Federal  self-in- 
surance requirements.  Such  policy  shall  pro- 
vide for  personal  injury  and  property  damage 
protection  in  an  amount  adequate  to  com- 
pen.sate  any  persons  damaged  a.s  a  result  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions and  entitled  to  compensation  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  State  law.  Such 
policy  shall  be  maintained  in  full  force  and 
effect  during  the  terms  of  the  permit  or  any 
renewal.  Including  the  length  of  all  reclama- 
tion operations. 

(d)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  part 
of  the  permit  application  a  reclamation  plan 
which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
title. 

(e)  Each  applicant  for  a  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  permit  shall  file  a 
copy  of  his  application  for  public  inspection 
with  the  recorder  at  the  courthouse  of  the 
county  or  an  appropriate  official  approved  by 
the  Secretary  where  the  mining  is  proposed 
to  occur,  except  for  that  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  coal  seam  itself. 

RECLAMATION     PLAN    REQUIREMENTS 

Stc.  205.  (a)  Each  reclamation  plan  sub- 
mitted as  part  of  a  permit  application  pur- 
suant to  a  Federal  lands  program  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  Include,  in  the 
degree  of  detail  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
reclainailon  required  by  the  Federal  lands 
program  can  be  accomplished,  a  statement 
of: 

(1)  the  identification  of  the  entire  area  to 
be  mUied  and  affected  over  the  estimated  life 
of  the  mining  operation  and  the  size,  se- 
quence, and  timing  of  the  subareas  for  which 
It  is  anticipated  that  individual  permits  for 
mining  will  be  sought; 

(2)  the  conditions  of  the  land  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  permit  prior  to  any  mining 
including; 

(A)  the  uses  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
application,  and  if  the  land  has  a  history  of 
previous  mining,  the  itses  which  preceded  any 
mining;  and 

(B)  the  capability  of  the  land  prior  to  any 
mining  to  support  a  variety  of  uses  gUIng 
consideration  to  soil  and  foiindatlon  char- 
acteristics, topography,  and  vegetable  cover; 

(3)  the  use  which  is  proposed  to  be  made 
of  the  land  following  reclamation,  Including 
a  discussion  of  the  utility  and  capacity  of 
the  declaimed  land  to  support  a  variety  of 
alternative  uses  and  the  relationship  of  such 
use  to  existing  land  use  policies  and  plans. 
and  the  comments  of  any  State  and  local 
governments  or  agencies  thereof  which  would 
have  to  approve  or  authori/*  the  proposed 
us©  of  the  land  following  reclamation; 

(4)  a  detailed  description  of  how  the  pro- 
posed post  mining  land  use  is  to  be  achieved 
and  the  neces.«;niy  snppoit   activities   which 


may  be  needed  to  achieve  the  proposed  land 
use; 

(5)  the  engineering  tecliniques  proposed 
to  be  used  in  mining  and  reclamation  and  a 
description  of  the  major  equipment;  a  plan 
for  the  control  of  surface  water  drainage  and 
of  water  accumulation;  a  plan,  where  appro- 
priate, for  backfilling,  soil  stabilization,  and 
compacting,  grading,  and  appropriate  revege- 
tation;  an  estimate  of  the  cost  per  acre  of 
the  reclamation,  including  a  statement  as  to 
how  the  permittee  plans  to  comply  with  each 
of  the  requirements  set  out  in  section  212; 

(6)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  comply  with 
applicable  air  and  water  quality  laws  and 
regulations  and  any  applicable  health  and 
safety  standards: 

(7)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  developing  the  reclamation  plan  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  local,  physical  environ- 
mental, and  climatologlcal  conditions  and 
current  mining  and  reclamation  technolo- 
gies; 

(8)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  insuring  the  maximum  practicable  reco\- 
ery  of  tlie  mineral  resotirce; 

(9)  a  detailed  e.stimated  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  each  major  step  in  the 
reclamation  plan; 

(10)  the  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  making  the  surface  nUning  and 
reclamation  operations  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable State  and  local  land  use  plans  and 
programs; 

(11 1  all  lands.  Interests  in  lands,  or  options 
on  such  interests  held  by  the  applicant  or 
pending  bids  on  Interests  in  lands  by  the 
applicant,  which  lands  are  contiguous  to  ihe 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  permit; 

(121  the  results  of  test  borings  which  the 
applicant  ha.s  made  at  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  the  permit,  including  the  location  of  sub- 
surface water,  and  an  analysis  of  the  chemical 
properties  Including  acid  forming  properties 
of  the  mineral  and  overburden:  Provided. 
That  information  about  the  mineral  shall  be 
withlield  by  the  regulatory  authority  if  the 
applicant  so  requests: 

(13)  a  detailed  description  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  dtirmg  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process  to  assure  the  protection  of  (A) 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface  and 
ground  water  systems,  Ixjth  on-  and  off-site, 
from  adverse  effects  of  the  mining  and  recla- 
mation process,  and  (B)  the  rights  of  pres- 
ent users  to  such  water;  and 

(14)  such  other  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(b)  Any  Information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  not  on  public  file  pursuant  to 
other  law  shall  be  held  In  confidence  by  the 
Secretary. 

PERFORMANCE    BONOS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  After  a  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  permit  application  has  t>een 
approved  but  before  such  a  permit  is  Issued, 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  Secretary, 
on  a  form  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the 
Secretary,  a  bond  for  performance  payable, 
as  appropriate,  to  the  United  States,  and  con- 
ditional upon  faithful  performance  of  all  the 
requirements  of  this  title  and  the  permit 
The  bond  shall  cover  that  area  of  land  within 
the  permit  area  upon  which  the  operator  will 
initiate  and  conduct  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  within  the  initial 
term  of  the  permit.  Aa  succeeding  Incre- 
ments of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  are  to  be  Initiated  and  conducted 
within  the  permit  area,  the  permittee  shall 
file  with  the  Secretary  an  additional  bond 
or  bonds  to  cover  such  Increments  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section.  The  amount  of  the 
bond  required  for  each  bonded  area  shall  de- 
pend upon  the  reclamation  requirements  of 
the  approved  permit  and  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  at  least  two 
Independent  estimates.  The  amount  of  the 
bond  shall  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reclamation  plan  If  the  work 
had  to  be  perfornied  by  a  third  party  in  the 
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event  of  forfeiture  and  In  no 
bond  be  less  tban  $10,000. 

(b)  Liability  under  the  boijd 
the  duration  of  the  surface 
reclamation  operation  and  for 
eldent  with  operator's 
etatlon  requirements  In  sectloi 

The  bond  shall  be  executed 
tor  and  a  corporate  surety 
iness  In  the  State  where  sn 
located,  CTcept  that  the 
to    deposit    cash,    negotiable 
United  States  Government  or 
negotiable  certificates  of  deport 
organized    or    tramsactlng 
United  States.  The  rash 
value  of  such  securities  shall 
greater  than  the  amount  of 
quired  for  the  bonded  area. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  accent 
the  applicant  itself  without 
when  the  applicant 
Isfactlon   of   the  Secretary 
a  suitable  agent  to  receive 
and  a  history  of  financial 
tinuous  operation  sufBclent  foi 
to  self-Insure  or  bond  such 

(d)  Cash  or  secTirltles  so 
deposited  upon  the  same  termfe 
upon  which  surety  txsnds  miij 
Such  secvirlties  shall  be  security 
payment   of  such   negotiable 
deposit. 

(e)  The  amount  of  the  bond 
quired  and  the  terms  of  each 
the  applicant's  bond  shall  be  a 
Secretary  from  time  to  time  a: 
acreages  are  Increased  or  w 
futiue  reclamation  obviously 


shall  be  fen* 

mining  and 

a  i>erlod  coln- 

for  veg- 

212. 

by  the  opera- 
te do  bus- 
operation  Is 
mny  elect 
bonds   of    the 
such  State,  or 
of  anv  bank 
in    the 
or  market 
ae  equal  to  or 
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demonstra  tes 
th; 
ser  ice 
solv  »ncy 


the  bond  of 

.^parate  surety 

to  the  sat- 

exlstence  of 
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and  con- 
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Sec.  207.  (a)  Upon  the  basisjof 
mining  application  and 
revtaton  or  renewal  thereof,  i 
this  title  and  pursuant  to  a 
program  under  the  provl&lon! 
Including  public  notification 
tunity  for  a  public  hearing 
section    210,    the    Secretary 
deny  the  application  for  a  permit 
the  applicant   In  writing, 
after  the  granting  of  a  permit 
shall  notify  the  State  and 
who  baa  the  duty  of  collecting 
taxes  In   the  local   political 
which  the  area  of  land  to  be 
cated   that   a   permit   has 
shall  describe  the  location  of 

(b)  No  permit,  revision,  or 
cation  shedl  be  approved  unless 
affirmatively  demonstrates  and 
finds  in  writing  on  the  basis  ol 
tion  set  forth  In  the  appllcatk  n 
formation  otherwise  available 
documented  In  the  approval 
able  to  the  applicant,  that — 

(1)   aU  the  requirements  of 
the  nderal  lands  program 
piled  with: 

12)    the  applicant  has 
reclamation  as  required  by  thii 
Federal  lands  program  can  be 
under  the  reclamation  plan  coi  i 
permit  application; 

(3)  the  assessment  of  the 
tive  Impact  of  aU  anticipated 
area  on  the  hydrologic  balanc^ 
section  304  (b>  has  been  made 
posed  operation  thereof  has 
to  prevent  significant  trreparab^ 
age  to  hydrologic  balance 

(4)  the  area  proposed  to  be 
Included  within  an  area 
able   for   surface   coel   mining 
section  319  of  this  title  or  U 
area  under  study  for  such 
•dmintrtratlTe  proceeding 
Buant  to  subsection  310(b)    ( 
an  area  as  to  which  an  admi 
ceedlng   has   commenced 


have 
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section  219(b)  of  this  title,  the  operator 
making  the  permit  application  demonstrates 
that,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  be  has  made  substantial  legal  and  fi- 
nancial commitments  In  relation  to  the  op- 
eration for  which  he  Is  applying  for  a  per- 
mit) ;  and 

(5)  the  proposed  siuface  coal  mining  op- 
eration, If  located  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  west  longitude,  would  not 
have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  on  alluvial 
vsJley  floors  t-.nderlaln  by  unconsolidated 
stream  laid  depo<;lts  where  farming  can  be 
practiced  In  the  form  of  flood  Irrigated  or 
naturally  sublrrigated  hay  meadows  or  other 
crop  lands,  excluding  undeveloped  range 
lands,  where  such  valley  floors  are  signifi- 
cant to  the  practice  of  farming  or  ranch- 
ing operations.  Including  potential  farming 
or  ranching  operations  if  such  operations  are 
significant  and  economically  feasible. 

(c)  The  applicant  shall  file  with  his  per- 
mit application  a  schedule  listing  cjiy  and  all 
notices  of  violations  of  this  title  and  any  law, 
rule,  or  regulation  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  department  or  agency  In  the  United 
States  pertaining  to  air  or  water  envlron- 
meutal  protection  Incurred  by  the  applicant 
in  coiuiectlou  with  any  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation  during  the  one-year  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  application.  The  sched- 
ule shall  also  Uidlcate  the  final  resolution  of 
any  such  notice  of  violation.  Where  the 
schedule  or  other  Information  available  to 
the  Secretary  Indicates  that  any  surface 
coal  mlulug  operation  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  applicant  Is  currently  In  violation  of  this 
title  or  such  other  laws  referred  to  in  this 
subsection,  the  permit  shall  not  be  issued 
until  the  applicant  submits  proof  that  such 
violation  baa  lieen  corrected  or  is  In  the 
process  of  being  corrected  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  regulatory  authority,  department,  or 
agency  which  baa  Juriiidlctlon  over  sucii  vio- 
lation. 

BEVISION  or  PEBMITS 

Sec.  208.  (a)(1)  During  the  term  of  the 
permit  the  permittee  may  submit  an  appli- 
cation, together  with  a  revised  reclamation 
plan,  to  the  Secretary  for  a  revision  of  the 
permit. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a 
permit  ahall  not  be  approved  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  reclamation  as  required 
by  this  title  and  the  Federal  lands  program 
can  be  accomplished  under  the  revised  Rec- 
lamation Plan.  The  revision  shall  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  within  a  period  of 
time  established  by  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  establish  guide- 
lines for  a  determination  of  the  scale  or  ex- 
tent of  a  revision  request  for  which  all 
permit  application  information  require- 
ments and  procedures,  including  notice  and 
hearings,  shaU  apply:  Provided,  That  re- 
visions which  propose  a  substantial  change 
in  the  intended  future  use  of  the  land  or 
8lgnlfi.cant  alterations  In  the  Reclamation 
Plan  shall,  at  a  minimum  be  subject  to 
notice  and   hearing  requirements. 

(3)  Any  extenslous  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  incidental  boundary  re- 
visions must  be  made  by  application  for 
another  permit. 

(b)  No  transfer,  as.sigiiments,  or  sale  of 
the  rights  granted  under  any  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  made  with- 
out the  written  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  reasonable 
revision  or  modification  of  the  permit  pro- 
visions during  the  term  of  such  permit: 
Provided,  That  such  revision  or  modification 
shall  be  subject  to  notice  and  hearing  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Federal  lands 
program. 

coax.  EXPtAKATION  PEBUrTS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Federal  IznAs  programs 
shall  Include  a  requirement  that  coal  ex- 
ploration    operations     which     sub-sti^ntlally 


disturb  the  natural  land  surface  be  con- 
ducted under  permit  Issued  by  the  Secre* 
tary. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  coal  explora- 
tion permit  pursuant  to  a  Federal  lands 
program  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  established  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  fee  shall  be  bassd,  sg 
nearly  as  possible,  upon  the  actual  or  antici- 
pated cost  of  reviewing,  administering,  and 
enforcing  such  permit  issued  pursuant  to  a 
Federal  lands  program.  The  application  and 
supporting  technical  data  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  include  a  description  of 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  exploration 
project.  The  .supporting  techiiical  data  shall 
include,  among  other  things — 

(1)  a  general  description  of  the  existing 
environment; 

(2)  the  location  of  the  area  of  exploration 
by  either  metes  or  bounds,  lot,  tract,  range, 
or  section,  whichever  is  most  applicable,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  pertinent  United  States 
Geological  Survey  topographical  map  or  maps 
v/iih  the  area  to  be  explored  delineated 
thereon; 

(3)  a  description  of  existing  roads,  rail- 
roads, utilities,  and  rights-of-way,  if  not 
shown  on  the  topographicU  map; 

(4)  the  location  of  all  surface  bodies  of 
waT«r.  If  not  shown  on  the  topographical 
map; 

{b)  the  planned  approximate  location  of 
an>  access  roadd,  cuts,  drill  holes,  and  nec- 
essary facilities  that  may  be  constructed  in 
the  coiu^e  of  exploration,  all  of  which  shall 
be  plotted  on  the  topographical  map; 

(6)  the  estimated  time  of  exploration: 

(7)  the  ownership  of  the  surface  land  to 
be  explored: 

(8|  a  statement  of  the  right  by  which  the 
applicant  intends  to  pursue  his  exploration 
activities  and  a  certification  that  notice  of 
Intention  to  pursue  such  activities  has  been 
given  to  the  surface  owner; 

(9)  provisions  for  reclamation  of  all  land 
disturbed  lii  exploration.  Including  excava- 
tions, roads,  drill  holes,  and  the  removal  of 
necessary  facilities  and  equipment;  and 

(10)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(c)  Specifically  identified  Information  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  bi  the  application 
and  supporting  technical  data  as  confiden- 
tial concerning  trade  secrets  or  privileged 
commercial  or  financial  information  which 
relates  to  the  competitive  rights  of  the  appli- 
cant shall  not  be  available  for  public  exam- 
ination. 

(d)  If  an  applicant  Is  denied  a  coal  explo- 
ration permit  under  this  title,  or  If  the  Sec- 
retary falls  to  act  within  a  reasonable  time, 
then  the  applicant  may  seek  relief  under  the 
appropriate  administrative  procedures. 

(e)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  coal 
exploration  activities  .in  connection  with  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  under  this  title 
without  first  having  obtained  a  permit  to 
explore  from  the  Secretary  or  shall  fall  to 
conduct  such  exploration  activities  in  s 
manner  consistent  with  his  approved  coal 
exploration  permit,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  215. 

PUBLIC      NOTICE     AND     PL-BLIC      HEARINGS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  At  the  time  of  submission 
of  an  application  for  a  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  permit,  or  revision  of  an 
existing  permit,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  applicant  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  cc^y  of  his  advertisement 
of  the  ownership,  precise  location,  and 
boundaries  of  the  land  to  be  affected.  At 
the  Ume  of  submission  such  advertisement 
shall  be  placed  in  a  local  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  locality  of  the 
proposed  surface  mine  at  least  once  a  week 
for  four  consecutive  weeks.  The  Secretary 
bhall     notify    various    local    governmental 
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bodies,  planning  agencies,  and  .sewage  and 
w.^tcr  treatment  authorities,  or  water  com- 
panies in  the  locality  in  which  the  propoaed 
surface  mining  will  take  place,  notifying 
tiiem  of  the  operator's  intention  to  surface 


the  site,  the  complexity  of  the  permit  ap- 
plication and  whether  or  not  written  objec- 
tion to  the  application  has  been  filed,  wheth- 
er the  application  has  been  approved  or  dis- 
approved. If  the  application  is  approved,  the 
mine  rDartlcularly' described  tract  of  land  permit  shall  be  Issued.  If  the  application  adequate  drainage  and  to  cover  all  nci 
:  "  inrtir«tine  the  aoDllcations  nermlt  num-     is  disapproved,  specific  reasons  therefor  must      forming  and  other  toxic  materials,  in  order 

be  set  forth  in  the  notification.  Within  thir- 
ty days  after  the  applicant  Is  notified  that 
the  permit  or  any  portion  thereof  lias  been 
denied,  the  applicant  may  request  a  hearing 
on  the  reasons  for  the  said  disapproval.  The 
.nnlkations  with  resipectlo  tlie  effect  of  the     Secretary  sliall  hold  a  hearing  within  thirty     and  where  the  operator  demonstrates  that 
nroDosed  operation  on  the  environment  which      days  of  such  request  and  provide  notification      due  to  volumetric  expansion  the  amount  of 
a,P  within  their  area  of  responsibUitv.  Such     to  all  interested  parties  at  the  time  that  the      overburden  and  other  spoil  and  waste  mate- 
*  -  -  ■  ■  •    "-      '•  -      applicant  is  so  notified.  Within  thirty  days     '■*'>'•'   ••«">->"vori   i„   th„  ^r.,„.c.«  ^r  n,«  n,i„i.,. 


ai.a  indicating  the  application's  permit  num. 
b,.r  and  where  a  copy  of  the  proposed  mining 
a.id  reclamation  plan  may  be  inspected.  There 
l,,,nl  bodies,  agencies,  authorities,  or  com- 
p,ii,les  have  obligation  to  submit  written 
comments  within  thirty  days  on  the  mining 


mUilmum,  sliall  backfill,  grade,  and  compact 
(where  advisable)  using  all  available  over- 
burden and  other  spoil  and  waste  materials 
to  attain  the  lowest  practicable  grade  but  not 
more  than  the  angle  of  repose,  to  provide 

ncid- 
to 

achieve  an  ecologically  sound  land  use  com- 
patible with  the  .surrounding  region:  And 
proridrd  further,  That  In  surface  coal  min- 
ing where  the  volume  of  overburden  Is  large 
relative  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal  deposit 


comments  shall  lie  made  available  to  the 
public  at  the  same  locuuou  .los  are  the 
mining  applications. 

(b)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governmental  a.Hency  or  authority 
shall  have  the  right  to  file  writteit  objections 
to  the  proposed  initial  or  revised  application 
for  a  permit  for  surface  coal  minitig  and  rec- 
lamation operation  with  the  Secretary  within 
thirty  days  after  the  last  publication  of 
the  above  notice.  If  written  objections  are 
filed  and  a  hearing  requested,  the  Secretary 
shall  then  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  mining  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  the  receipt  of  stich  objec- 
tions. The  date,  time,  and  location  of  such 
public  hearing  shall  be  advertised  by  the 
Secretary  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion In  the  locality  at  least  once  a  week  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled hearing  date.  The  Secretary  may  ar- 
range with  the  applicant  upon  request  by 
any  party  to  the  administrative  proceeding 
access  to  the  proposed  mining  area  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  information  relevant 
to  the  proceeding.  At  this  public  hearing, 
the  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  have  the 
btirden  of  establishing  that  his  application  is 
In  compliance  with  the  applicable  laws.  Not 
less  than  10  days  prior  to  any  proposed  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  respond  to  the  writ- 
ten objections  in  \;iTltlng.  Such  response 
shall  Include  the  Secretary's  preliminary 
proposals  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions, 
and  amount  of  bond  of  a  possible  permit  for 
the  area  In  question  and  answers  to  mate- 
rial factual  questions  presented  in  the  writ- 
ten objections.  The  Secretary's  respwiislbillty 
under  this  subsection  shall  in  any  event 
be  to  make  publicly  available  his  estimate 
as  to  any  other  conditions  of  mining  or 
reclamation  which  may  be  required  or  con- 
tained in  the  preliminary  proposal.  In  the 
event  all  parties  requesting  the  hearing  stip- 
ulate agreement  prior  to  the  requested  hear- 
ing, and  withdraw  their  reqtie.-iC,  .-.uoh  hearintj; 
need  not  be  held. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  suuh  hearing,  the 
Secretary  may  administer  oaths,  subpena 
witnesses,  or  written  or  printed  materials, 
compel  attendance  of  the  witnesses,  or  pro- 
duction of  the  materials,  and  tal;e  evidence 
Including  but  not  limited  to  bite  inspections 
of  the  land  to  be  affected  and  oilier  surface 
coal  mining  operations  carried  on  by  the 
applicant  In  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  operation.  A  \erbaiiin  transcript 
and  complete  record  of  each  public  hearing 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  Secretary. 

DECISIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  APPEAI  S 

Sec.  211.  (a)  If  a  public  hearing  has  been 
held  pursuant  to  section  210(b),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  and  furnish  the  applicant  for 
a  permit  and  persons  who  are  parties  to  the 
administrative  proceedings  with  the  writ- 
ten finding  of  the  Secretary,  granting  or 
denying  the  permit  In  whole  or  In  part  and 
stating  the  reasons  therefor,  within  thirty 
days  of  said  hearings. 

(b)  If  there  has  been  no  public  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  section  210(b),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  applicant  for  a  permit 
within  a  reasonable  time,  taking  into  account 
llic  time  needed  for  proper  iiresMgntloii  of 


after  the  hearing  tlie  Secretary  .shall  issue 
and  furnish  the  applicant,  and  all  persons 
who  participated  in  the  hearing,  with  the 
written  decision  of  the  Secretary  granting 
or  denying  the  permit  In  whole  or  in  part 
and  stating  the  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  Any  applicant  or  any  person  who  has 
participated  In  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings as  an  objector,  and  who^  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary,  or  if  the  Sec- 
retary fails  to  act  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  for 
review  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
m  accordance  with  State  or  Federal  law. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Permit  issued  under  Federal 
lauds  program  pui*suant  to  this  title  to  con- 
duct surface  coal  mining  operations  shall 
require  that  such  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions will  meet  all  applicable  performance 
standards  of  this  title,  and  such  other  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate. 

(b)  General  performance  standards  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  shall  require  the 
operation  as  a  minimum  to — 

(1)  conduct  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  maximize  the  utilization  and 
conservation  of  the  solid  fuel  resource  being 
recovered  so  that  reaffectlng  the  land  in  the 
futxtre  through  stirface  coal  mining  can  be 
minimized; 

(2)  restore  the  laud  affected  to  a  condi- 
tion at  least  fully  capable  of  supporting 
the  uses  which  it  was  capable  of  supporting 
prior  to  any  mining,  or  higher  or  better  uses 
of  which  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood, 
BO  long  as  such  use  or  uses  do  not  present 
any  actual  or  probable  hazard  to  public 
health  or  safety  or  pose  any  actual  or  prob- 
able threat  of  water  diminution  or  pollu- 
tion, and  the  permit  f^ppllcants'  declared 
proposed  land  use  following  reclamation  Is 
not  deemed  to  be  Impractical  or  unreason- 
able, is  not  inconsistent  with  applicable  land 
use  policies  and  plans,  does  not  involve 
um-ea.sonable  delay  In  implementation,  and 
is  not  violative  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law: 

(3)  Willi  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mining 
operations  backfill,  compact  (where  advis- 
able to  Insure  stability  or  to  prevent  leach- 
ing of  toxic  materials),  and  grade  in  order 
to  restore  the  approximate  original  contour 
of  the  land  with  all  highwalls,  spoil  piles  and 
depressions  eliminated  (unless  small  depres- 
sions are  needed  In  order  to  retain  molstiu-e 
to  assist  revegetation  or  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  this  title) :  Proi-ided, 
however.  That  in  surface  coal  mining  which 
Is  carried  out  at  tlie  same  location  over  a 
substantial  period  of  time  where  the  opera- 
tion transects  the  coal  deposit,  and  thickness 
of  the  coal  deposits  relative  to  the  volume 
of  the  overburden  Is  large  and  where  the  op- 
erator demonstrates  that  the  overburden  and 
other  spoil  and  waste  materials  at  a  particu- 
lar point  In  the  permit  area  or  otherwise 
available  from  the  entire  permit  area  Is  in- 
sufflcient,  giving  due  consideration  to  vol- 
ttmetric  expansion,  to  restore  the  approxl- 
inntr    originnl    contour,    tlie    operator,    at   a 


rials  removed  in  the  course  of  the  mining 
operation  is  more  than  sufficient  to  restore 
the  approximate  original  contour,  the  op- 
erator shall  after  restoring  the  approximate 
control,  backflll,  grade,  and  compact  (where 
advisable)  the  excess  overburden  and  other 
spoil  and  waste  materials  to  attain  the  low- 
est grade  but  not  more  than  the  angle  of 
repose,  and  to  cover  all  acld-formlng  and 
other  toxic  materials.  In  order  to  achieve 
an  ecologically  sound  land  use  compatible 
with  the  surrounding  region  and  that  such 
overburden  or  spoil  shall  be  shaped  and 
graded  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  elides, 
erosion,  and  water  pollution  and  is  revege- 
tated  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title; 

(4)  stabilize  and  protect  all  surface  areas 
Including  spoil  piles  affected  by  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operation  to 
effectively  control  erosion  and  attendant  air 
and  water  pollution; 

(5)  remove  the  topsoil  from  the  land  in  a 
separate  layer,  replace  It  on  the  backflll  area, 
or  If  not  utilized  Immediately,  segregate  it 
m  a  separate  pile  from  other  spoil  and  when 
the  topsoil  is  not  replaced  on  a  backfill  area 
within  a  time  short  enough  to  avoid  deteri- 
oration of  the  topsoil,  maintain  a  successful 
cover  by  quick  growing  plant  or  other  means 
thereafter  so  that  the  topsoil  Is  preserved 
from  wind  and  water  erosion,  remains  free 
of  any  contamination  by  other  acid  or  toxic 
material,  and  U  In  a  useable  condition  for 
stistainlng  vegetation  when  restored  during 
reclamation,  except  if  topsoil  Is  of  Insufficient 
quantity  or  of  poor  quality  for  sustaining 
vegetation,  or  If  other  strata  can  be  shown 
to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation  require- 
ments, then  the  operator  shall  remove,  seg- 
regate, and  preser\e  In  a  like  manner  such 
other  strata  which  is  best  able  to  support 
vegetation; 

(6)  restore  the  topsoil  or  the  liest  available 
subsoil  which  is  best  able  to  support  vegeta- 
tion: 

(7)  protect  offslte  areas  from  slides  or 
damage  occurring  during  the  stirface  coal 
mhihig  and  reclamation  operations,  and  not 
deposit  spoil  material  or  locate  any  pan  ot 
the  operations  or  waste  acciimvilatioiis  otii  - 
side  the  permit  area; 

(8)  create,  If  authorised  in  the  api)roved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  and  permit, 
pei-manent  impoundments  of  water  on  min- 
ing bites  as  pan  of  reclamation  activities 
only  when  it  is  adequately  demonstrated 
that— 

(A)  the  size  of  the  impoundment  is  adc- 
qttate  for  its  Intended  purposes; 

(B)  the  impoiuidment  dam  construction 
will  be  so  designed  as  to  achieve  necessary 
stability  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83  566  (16  U.S.C. 
1006): 

IC)  the  quality  of  Impounded  water  will 
be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  Itx  In- 
tended use  and  that  discharges  from  the  Im- 
poundment will  not  degrade  the  water  qual- 
ity in  the  receiving  stream; 

(D)  the  level  of  water  will  be  reasonably 
stable; 

(E)  final  grading  will  provide  adequate 
safety  and  access  tor  proposed  water  users; 
and 
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(F)  such  water  Impoundment 
suit   in  the  diminution   of 
quantity  of  water  utUlzed  by 
rounding  landowners  for 
trial,  recreational,  or  domestic 

(9)  seal  all  auger  holes  wlUi 
ous  and  noncombustlble  material 
prevent  drainage; 

(10)  mlnlml74»   the 
prevailing  bydrologic  balance 
site  and  in  associated  offsite 
quality  and  quantity  of  water 
ground  water  systems  both 
surface  coal  mining  operation  > 
reclamation  by — 

(A)  avoiding   acid   or  othei 
drainage    by   such    measures 
limited  to — 

(1)    preventing   or   removing 
contact  with  toxic  produclixg 

(U)  treating  drainage  to  reduce 
tent    which    ttdversely    affects 
water  upon  being  released  to  w 

(ill)   casing,  sealing,  or  othe^- 
Ing  boreholes,  shafts,  and  w 
acid  or  other  toxic  drainage 
ground  and  surface  waters; 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal 
ations  GO  as  to  prevent,  to  the 
ble    using    the    best 
available,    additional 
pended  soUds  to  streamflow  or 
the  permit  aiea  above  natural 
seasonal  flow  conditions  as 
to  any  mining,  and  avoiding 
enlng  or  enlargement  in 
the  discharge  of  water  from 

(C)  removing  temporary  or 
structures   from   drainways 
areas  are  revegetated  and 

(D)  restoring  recharge 
mixed  area  to  approximate 
tions; 

(£)  replacing  the  water  sa 
•r  of  interest  in  real  properly 
all  or  part  of  his  supply  of 
Uc,  agricultural,  industrial,  or 
mate  uae  from  an  underground 
source  where  such  supply  has 
by  contamination,  diminution 
tlon  proximately  resiiltlng  front 

(F)  preserving  throughout  tl; 
reclamation  process  the 
functions  of  alluvial  valley 
and  semiarld  areas  of  t^e  coun 

<0)   such  other  actions  as 
may  prescribe; 

(11)  with  respect   to  surfac^ 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal 
and  other  wastes  in   areas  ot 
mine   working   or   excavations, 
waste  piles  in  designated  areas 
struction  in  compacted  layers 
use  of   incombustible   and 
terials  if  necessary  and  assure 
tour  of   the   waste   pile   will 
with  natural  surroundings  and 
can  and  will   oe  stabilized 
according  to  the  provisions  of 

^  12)  refrain  from  surface  coal 
111  hve  hunoU-ed  feet  from  ac 
doned  underground  mines  In 
vent   breakthroughs   and   to 
or  safety  of  miners:  Provided 
retary    shall    permit,    an 
closer  to  an  abandoned 
Provided,  itiat  tlUs  does  not 
to  tlie  healtli  and  safely  ul  luj  i 
permit  an  operator  to  mine 
partiully     through     an     abauc^ 
giouud   mine    working    where 
Ibrough  will  achieve  Improvec 
covery.    alMlement    of    water 
elimination  of  public  httziuds 
lii^  shall  be  consistent  with 
of  itie  UUe; 

il3)     design,    locate,    toast 
maintain,     enlarge,     modify, 
or  abandon,  lu  accordance  wl 
ards  and  criteria  develui>ed  pui 
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section (e)  of  this  section,  all  existing  and 
new  coal  mine  waste  piles  consisting  of  mine 
wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes,  or 
other  liquid  and  solid  wastes  and  used  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  as  dams  or  em- 
bankments; 

(14)  Insure  that  aU  debris,  acid  forming 
materials,  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
.stltutlng  a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or  disposed 
of  In  a  manner  designed  to  prevent  contami- 
nation of  ground  or  surface  waters  or  sus- 
tained combustion; 

(15)  insure  that  explosives  are  used  only 
in  accordance  with  existing  State  and  Federal 
law  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,    which    shall    Include    provisions 


(A)  provide  adequate  advance  written  no- 
tice by  publication  and /or  posting  of  the 
planned  blasting  schedule  to  local  govern- 
ments and  to  residents  who  might  be  affected 
by  the  use  of  such  explosives  and  maintain 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  a  log  of  the 
magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts;  and 

(B)  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  deto- 
nating equipment,  the  size,  the  timing  and 
frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  (1) 
injury  to  persons,  (ii)  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  outside  the  permit  area, 
(ill)  adverse  impacts  of  any  underground 
mine,  and  (iv)  change  In  the  course,  channel, 
or  availability  of  ground  or  surface  water 
outside  the  permit  area; 

(16)  insure  that  all  reclamation  efforts 
proceed  In  an  environmentally  sound  manner 
and  as  contemporaneously  as  practicable  with 
the  surface  coal  mining  operations; 

(17)  insure  that  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  postmining  conditions  of  access 
roads  Into  and  across  the  site  of  operations 
will  control  or  prevent  erosion  and  siltatlon, 
pollution  of  water,  damage  to  fish  or  wildlife 
or  their  habitat,  or  public  or  private  property: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
retention  after  mining  of  certain  access  roads 
where  consistent  with  State  and  local  land 
use  plans  and  programs  and  where  necessary 
may  permit  a  limited  exception  to  the  res- 
toration of  approximate  origmal  contour  for 
that  purpose; 

(18)  refrain  from  the  construction  of  roads 
or  other  access  ways  up  a  stream  bed  or 
drainage  charmel  or  In  such  proximity  to 
such  channel  so  as  to  seriously  alter  the 
normal  flow  of  water; 

(19)  establish  on  the  regraded  areas,  and 
all  other  lands  affected,  a  diverse,  effective 
and  permanent  vegetative  cover  native  to 
the  area  of  land  to  be  affected  and  capable  of 
self -regeneration  and  plant  succession  at 
least  equal  m  extent  of  cover  to  the  natural 
vegetation  of  the  area;  except,  that  intro- 
duced species  may  be  used  In  the  revegetatlon 
process  where  desirable  and  necessary  to 
achieve  the  approved  postmining  land  uise 
plai:; 

(20)  assume  the  responsibility  for  success- 
ful revegetatlon,  as  required  by  paragraph 
(19)  above,  for  a  period  of  five  full  years 
after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seeding,  fer- 
tilizing. Irrigation,  or  other  work  in  order  to 
assure  compliance  with  paragraph  (19) 
above,  except  in  those  areas  or  regions  of  the 
country  where  the  annual  average  precipita- 
tion ts  twenty-six  Inches  or  less,  then  the 
operator's  assumption  of  responsibility  and 
liability  win  extend  for  a  period  of  ten  full 
years  after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seed- 
ing, fertilizing.  Irrigation,  or  other  work: 
Provided,  TTiat  when  the  Secretary  approves 
a  long  term  intensive  agricultural  poetmlning 
land  use.  the  applicable  five-  or  ten-year 
period  of  responsibility  for  revegetatlon  shall 
commence  at  the  date  of  Initial  planting  for 
such  long  term  Intensive  agricultural  post- 
mining  land  use:  Provided  further,  That 
when  the  Secretary  Issnes  a  ■wTltten  finding 
approving  a  long  term.  Intensive,  sgrlrullural 


postmining  land  use  as  part  of  the  mlnlne 
and  reclamation  plan,  the  Secretary  ma| 
grant  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (19)  above;  and 

(21)  meet  such  other  criteria  as  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  reclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  taking  into 
consideration  the  physical,  cUmatological 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  site,  and  to 
Insure  the  maximum  practicable  recovery  of 
the  mineral  resources. 

(c)(1)  The  Federal  lands  program  shall 
Include  procedures  pursuant  to  which  the 
Secretary  may  permit  variances  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Where  an  applicant  meets  tlie  reqiUre- 
ments  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section a  variance  from  the  requirement  to 
restore  to  approximate  original  contour  set 
forth  In  subsection  212(b)  (3)  or  212(d)  of 
this  section  may  be  granted  for  the  surface 
minmg  of  coal  where  the  mhilng  operations 
will  remove  an  entire  coal  seam  or  seams  run- 
ning through  the  upper  fraction  of  a  moun- 
tain, ridge,  or  hill  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (4)  (A)  hereof)  by  removing  aU  of 
the  overburden  and  creating  a  level  plateau 
or  a  gently  roUlng  contour  with  no  hlgh- 
waUs  rematalng,  and  capable  of  supporting 
postmining  uses  in  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

(3)  In  cases  where  an  Industrial,  commer- 
cial (Including  commercial  agricultural) 
residential  or  public  faclUty  (Including  rec- 
reational facilities)  development  Is  proposed 
for  the  postmining  use  of  the  affected  land, 
the  Secretary  may  grant  a  variance  for  a  sur- 
face mining  operation  of  the  nature  described 
lu  subsection  (c)  (2)  where — 

(A)  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate land  use  planning  agencies,  if  any,  the 
proposed  development  is  deemed  to  con- 
stitute an  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  of  the  affected  land,  as  compared  with 
the  premlnlng  use; 

(B)  the  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  can  be  obtained  only  If  one  or  more  ex- 
ceptions to  the  requirements  of  section  212 
(b)(3)   and  section  212(d)(1)   are  granted; 

(C)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmining  land  use  and 
appropriate  a.ss\irances  that  such  use  will 
be— 

(I)  compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses; 

(II)  obtainable  according  to  data  regstrding 
expected  need  and  market; 

(III)  assured  of  Investment  In  necessary 
public  facllltle.s; 

(Iv)  supported  by  commitments  from  pub- 
lic agencies  where  appropriate; 

(v)  practicable  with  respect  to  private  fl- 
nanclal  capability  for  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed development: 

(vl)  planned  pursuant  to  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  reclamation  plan  so  as  to  In- 
tegrate the  mining  operation  and  reclamation 
with  the  postmining  land  use;  and 

(vll)  designed  by  a  registered  engineer  In 
confomiar.cc  with  professional  standards  es- 
tablished to  assure  the  stability,  drainage, 
and  configuration  iiecessary  for  the  Intended 
iwe  of  the  .site; 

(D)  the  proposed  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  land  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs: 

(E)  the  Secretary  provides  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  of  general -purpose  govern- 
ment in  which  the  laiid  is  located  and  any 
State  or  Federal  agency  which  the  Secretary, 
In  his  discretioii,  determines  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  use,  an  opportunity 
of  not  more  than  sixty  days  to  review  and 
conunent  on  the  proposed  use; 

(F)  a  public  hearing  is  held  In  the  locality 
of  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  In- 
cluding a  variance;  and 

(G)  all  other  requireinent.s  of  this  title  will 
be  met. 
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(4)  In  granting  any  variance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  require 

that—  .      . 

(A)  the  toe  of  the  lowest  coal  seem  mined 
and  the  overburden  associated  with  It  are 
reulned  in  place  as  a  barrier  to  slides  and 
erosion : 

(B)  the  reclaimed  area  is  stable; 

(C)  the  resulting  plateau  or  rolling  con- 
tour drains  inward  from  the  outslopes  except 
at  specified  points; 

(D)  no  damage  will  be  done  to  natural 
watercourses; 

(E)  all  other  requirements  of  this  title 
will  be  met. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  specific 
regulations  to  govern  the  granting  of  vari- 
ances in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  and  may  Impose  such  additional 
requirements  as  he  deems  to  be  necessary. 

(6)  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed 
not  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
afllrmatlvely  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  Is  proceeding  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  approved  schedule  and 
reclamatjon  plan. 

(d)  The  following  performance  standards 
shall  be  applicable  to  steep-slope  surface  coal 
mining  and  shall  be  In  addition  to  those 
general  performance  standards  required  by 
this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  those  situations  In  which  an  operator  is 
mining  on  flat  or  gently  rolling  terrain,  on 
which  an  occasional  steep  slope  Is  encoun- 
tered through  which  the  mining  operation  Is 
to  proceed,  leaving  a  plain  or  predominantly 
Sat  area; 

(1)  Instire  that  when  performing  surface 
coal  mining  on  steep  slopes,  no  debris,  aban- 
doned or  disabled  equipment,  spoil  material. 
or  waste  mineral  matter  be  placed  on  the 
dowuslope  below  the  bench  or  mining  cut, 
except  that  where  necessary  soil  or  spoil 
material  from  the  Initial  block  or  short  linear 
cut  of  earth  necessary  to  obtain  Loitlal  access 
to  the  coal  seam  in  a  new  surface  coal  mining 
operation  can  be  placed  on  a  limited  and 
specified  area  of  the  downslope  below  the 
Initial  cut  If  the  permltee  demonstrates  that 
such  soil  or  spoil  material  will  not  slide  and 
that  the  other  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion can  still  be  met:  Provided,  That  spoil 
material  In  excess  of  that  required  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  approximate  original 
contour  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
212(b)  (3)  or  212(d)  (2)  or  excess  spoil  from 
a  surface  coal  mining  operation  granted  a 
variance  under  subsection  212(c)  may  be 
permanently  stored  at  such  offsite  spoil  stor- 
age areas  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
snd  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  such  areas 
shall  l)e  deemed  In  all  respects  to  be  part 
of  the  lands  affected  by  surface  loal  mlulng 
operations.  Such  offsite  spoil  storage  areas 
shall  be  designed  by  a  registered  engineer  In 
conformance  with  professional  standards 
ntablL^hed  to  assure  the  stability,  drainage, 
and  c<-nflguratlon  nwessary  for  the  intended 
use  of  the  site. 

(2)  Complete  backfiUlin;  with  spoil  mate- 
rial sliall  be  required  to  cover  completely  the 
highwall  and  return  the  site  to  the  approxi- 
mate <  riulntl  coiitotir,  which  material  will 
maintain  stability  following  mining  aiid 
reclamailon. 

(3)  The  operator  may  nor  disturb  land 
above  the  top  of  the  hlghwall  \U!less  the 
Secretary  hiids  that  such  disturbance  will 
facllliHte  compliance  with  the  environmen- 
tal prot.eclion  standards  of  this  se<-tlpn:  Pro- 
lidcd.  n.oicerrr.  That  the  land  disturbed  above 
the  blghwall  shall  be  limited  to  thst  amoiuit 
n-??ssary  to  facilitate  said  compHancf. 

(4 1  For  the  purposes  ot  this  section,  the 
term  steep  slope"  is  any  slope  above  twenty 
d<!gree3  or  such  less  slope  as  may  be  defined 
by  the  Secretary  after  consideration  of  soil, 
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climate,  and  other  characteristics  of  a  region 
or  State. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  with  the  written  con- 
currence of  the  Chief  of  Engmeera,  shall 
establish  within  135  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment,  standards  and  criteria  regulating 
the  design,  location,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  enlargement,  modification,  re- 
moval and  abandonment  of  new  and  existing 
coal  mine  waste  piles  referred  to  In  section 
212(b)  (13)  and  section  ai3(b)(S).  Such 
standards  and  criteria  shall  conform  to  the 
standards  and  criteria  vised  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  insure  that  flood  control  struc- 
tures are  safe  and  effectively  perform  their 
intended  function.  In  addition  to  engineering 
and  other  technical  specifications,  the  stand- 
ards and  criteria  developed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  must  include  provisions  for  re- 
view and  approval  of  plans  and  specifications 
prior  to  construction,  enlargement,  modifica- 
tion, removal  or  abandonment;  performance 
of  periodic  inspections  during  construction; 
Issuance  of  certificates  of  approval  upon  com- 
pletion of  construction;  performance  of  pe- 
riodic safety  inspections;  and  Issuance  of 
notices  for  required  remedial  or  maintenance 
work. 

sntFACr    EFFECTS    OF    ITNDEIlGROtrfnJ    COAL 
MINING     OPERATIONS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  directed  toward 
the  surface  effects  of  underground  coal  min- 
ing operations,  embodying  the  following  re- 
quirements and  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  tmder  this  title. 

(b)  Each  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  and  relating  to  underground  coal  min- 
ing shall  require  the  operator  to — 

(1)  adopt  measures  consistent  with  known 
technology  in  order  to  prevent  subsidence 
to  the  extent  technologically  and  economi- 
cally feasible,  maximize  mine  stability,  and 
maintain  the  value  and  use  of  such  surface 
lands,  except  In  those  Instances  where  the 
mining  technology  used  requires  planned 
subsidence  In  a  predictable  and  controlled 
manner:  Provided,  That  nothing  lu  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
standard  method  of  room  and  pillar  con- 
tinuous mining; 

(2)  seal  all  portals,  entry  ways,  drifts, 
shafts,  or  other  openings  between  the  surface 
and  underground  mine  working  when  no 
longer  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  mlnUig 
operations; 

(3)  fill  or  seal  e.xploratory  holes  no  longer 
necessary  for  mining,  maximizing  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  return  of  mine  and  process- 
ing waste,  tailings,  and  any  other  waste  inci- 
dent to  the  mining  operation,  to  the  mine 
workings  or  excavations; 

( 4 1  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of  mine 
wastes,  tailing,  coal  processing  wastes,  and 
other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the  mine 
workings  or  excavations,  stabilize  all  waste 
piles  created  by  the  permittee  from  current 
operations  through  construction  In  com- 
pacted layers  including  the  use  of  Incom- 
bustible and  Impervious  materials  If  neces- 
:>ary  and  assure  that  the  leachate  will  not 
pollute  surface  or  ground  waters  and  that 
the  final  contour  of  the  waste  accumulation 
will  be  compatible  with  natural  surroundings 
and  that  tlie  site  Is  stabilized  and  revege- 
tated according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
sectio.i; 

(5)  design,  locate,  construct,  operate, 
nuilntaln.  enlarge,  modify,  and  remove,  or 
abandoji.  In  accordance  with  the  standards 
and  criteria  developed  pursuant  to  section 
213(e),  all  existing  and  new  cohI  mine  waste 
piles  consisting  of  mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal 
processing  wastes,  or  other  liquid  and  solid 
wastes  and  used  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently as  dams  or  embankment*; 

(6)  establish  on  regraded  areas  and  all 
other  lauds  iiffected.  a  diverse  and  permanent 
vegetative  cover  capable  of  self-regeneration 
and  plant  KU«"psslon  and  at  least  eqttal  in 


extent  of  cover  to  the  natural  vegetation  of 
the  area; 

(7)  protect  (^slte  areas  from  damages 
which  may  result  from  such  mimng  opera- 
tions; 

(8)  eliminate  fire  hazards  and  otherwise 
eliminate  conditions  which  constitute  a 
hazard  to  health  and  safety  of  the  public; 

(9)  minimi29e  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vailing hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mine-site 
and  In  associated  offsite  areas  and  to  the 
quantity  of  water  in  surface  ground  water 
systems  both  during  and  after  coal  mining 
operations  and  during  reclamation  by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  bv  such  measures  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to — 

(I)  preventing  or  removing  water  from 
contact  with  toxic  producmg  deposits; 

(ii)  treatmg  drainage  to  reduce  toxic  con- 
tent which  adversely  affects  downstream 
water  upon  being  released  to  water  courses; 

(ill)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  managing 
boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep  acid  or 
other  toxic  drainage  from  entering  ground 
and  surface  waters;  and 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  to  prevent,  to  the  extent  possible 
using  the  best  technology  currently  available, 
additional  contributions  of  suspended  solids 
to  streamflow  or  ninoff  outside  the  permit 
area  above  natural  levels  under  seasonal 
flow  condltloiis  as  measured  prior  to  any  min- 
ing, and  avoiding  channel  deepening  or  en- 
largement in  operations  requiring  the  dis- 
charge of  water  from  mines. 

(10)  with  respect  to  other  surface  impacts 
not  specified  lu  this  subsection  includmg 
the  construction  of  new  roads  or  the  Im- 
provement or  use  of  existing  roads  to  gain 
access  to  the  site  of  such  activities  and  for 
haulage,  repair  areas,  shortage  areas,  process- 
ing areas,  shipping  areas  and  other  areas 
upon  which  are  sited  structures,  facilities, 
or  other  property  or  materials  on  the  sur- 
face, resulting  from  or  mcldent  to  such  ac- 
tivities, operate  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards established  under  section  212  of  this 
title  for  such  effects  which  result  from  sur- 
face coal  minUig  operations:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  modifications 
in  the  requirements  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
paragraph as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  due  to  the  differences  between  stu- 
face  and  underground  coal  mining. 

(c)  In  order  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
land,  the  Secretary  stall  suspend  under- 
ground coal  mining  under  urbanized  areas, 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  and  adjacent 
to  industrial  or  commercial  buildings,  major 
impoundments,  or  permanent  streams  if  he 
iiucLs  imminent  danger  to  mhabitants  of  the 
urbanized  areas,  cities,  towns,  and  couunu- 
nitles. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  tins  title  relating  to 
permits,  bonds,  inspections  and  enforcement, 
public  review,  and  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial review  .->hall  be  applicable  to  surface 
ccal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  in- 
cldeiit  to  underground  coal  mining  with 
such  modifications  to  the  permits  applica- 
tion requirements,  permit  approval  or  deuia! 
procedures,  and  bond  requirements  as  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  due  to  the 
differences  between  stirface  and  "inderground 
coal  mining.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  modifications  in  accordance  with  the 
rulemaking  procedttre  established  In  section 
202  of  this  title. 

rNsPEc-rroNs  At*D  monttorinc 
Stc.  214.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  caiue  to  be 
made  sucli  in.spertions  of  any  surface  coal 
inluhig  and  reclamation  operations  a.s  are 
necessary  to  enforce  the  Federal  Lands  pro- 
•jram,  and  for  such  purposes  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  shall  have 
a  right  of  entry  to.  upon,  or  through  any 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions. 

(b)  F.)r  tbe  pttrposr  of  administering  and 
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enforcing  any  permit  iinder 
determining  whether  any  person 
tlon  of  any  requirement  of 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall 
nattee  to  (A)  establish  and 
priate  records,  (B)  make 
the  regulatory  authority,  (C( 
maintain   any  necessary   men 
ment  or  methods.    (D) 
accordance  with  such  methods 
tions.  Intervals,  and  in  such  r 
Secretary  shall   prescribe,   and 
such   other   luformatlon  Ttlali 
cual  mining  and  reclamation 
the  Secretary  deems  reasanab 
SHry: 

(2)  for    those    surfacr    coa 
reclamation  operations  which 
turb   strata  that  serve   as 
significantly  Insure  the  hydrolo^ 
water  use  either  on  or  off  the 
Secretary  shall  specify  those - 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  reco|d 
and  quality  of  surface  dram 
below  the  minesite  as  well  as  in 
zones  on  Influence; 

<B)      monitormg     sites     to 
amount,  and  samples  of  groj 
acquifers  potentially  affected 
and  also  directly  beiow  the  low 
•St)   coal  seam  to  be  mined: 

(C)  records  of  well  logs  and 
to  be  maintained:  and 

(D)  monitoring  sites  to 
tion. 

Tlie  monitoring   data   collect i 
ysis  required  by  this  section 
ducted   according   to   standard  i 
dures  set  forth  by  the  Secreta:  y 
assure  their  reliability  and  valjil 

(3)  the  authorized 
Secretary,  without  advance 
presentation  of  appropriate 
shall  have  the  right  of  entry 
through     any     surface     coal 
reclamation  operations  or   ain 
which    any    records    required 
tamed  under  paragraph   (li   ol 
tlon  are  located;    and    <B) 
able  ttmee,  and  without  delay 
to  and  copy  any  records,  inspect 
Ing  equipment  or  method  of 
quired  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  inspections  by  the 
( 1 )  occur  on  an  Irregular  basis 
less  than  one  inspection  per 
surface  co&l  mining  and 
tlons  covered  by  each  permit;  ( 
out  prior  notice  to  the  permittee 
or  employees;  and   (3)    include 
Inspection  reports  adequate 
requirements  of  and  to  carry 
and  ptirposes  of  this  title  and 
shall  make  copies  of  such 
Immediately  and  freely  avallab^ 
lie   at  a   central   location   In 
geographic    area   of   mining 
■hall  establisii  a  system  of 
of  Inspectors  so  that  the  same 
not  consistently  visit  the  same 

(d)  Each    permittee    shall 
maintain  at  the  entrance  to 
mining  and  reclamation 
visible  sign  which  sets  forth 
ness  address,  and  phone  niunb^r 
xnlttee  and  the  permit  number 
coal  mining  and  reclamation 

(e)  Each  inspector,  upon 
violation  of  any  requirement 
shall  forthwith  Inform  the 
ing,  and  shall  report  in  'vriting 
latlon  to  the  Secretary. 

(f )  Copies  of  any  records 
tion    materials,    or 
under  this   title   by  the  Secre 
uiade  Immediately  available  to 
central  and  sufficient  locations 
multlcounty,  and  State   area 
that  they  are  conveniently  ava 
dents  Ui  the  areas  of  mlnin 
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(g)  No  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  performing  any  function  or  duty 
under  this  title  shall  have  a  direct  or  Uidi- 
rect  financial  interest  in  any  underground  or 
surface  coal  mining  operation.  Whoever 
knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of  the  above 
sentence  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,500,  or  by  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  one  ( 1 )  year,  or 
by  both.  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  within  60 
days  after  enactment  of  this  title,  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register,  in  accordance  with  5 
U.S.C.  563,  regulations  to  establish  methods 
by  which  the  provisions  of  this  .sub.sectioii 
will  be  monitored  and  enforced  by  the  Secre- 
tar>',  indudhig  appropriate  provisions  for  the 
filing  by  such  employees  and  the  re%'ip\v  of 
statements  and  supplements  thereto  ccn- 
cp.-ning  any  financial  Interest  which  may  be 
affected  by  this  subsection,  and  (2»  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year  on  actions  taken  and  not  taken  during 
the  preceding  year  under  this  stibsection. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  215.  (a)  In  the  enforcement  of  this 
title,  any  permittee  who  violates  any  permit 
condition  or  who  violates  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  if  such  violation 
lead.s  to  the  Issuance  of  a  cessation  order 
under  section  218,  the  civil  penalty  shall  be 
as-sessed.  Such  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $5,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  may  be  deemed  a  separate  violation 
for  purposes  of  penalty  assessments.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  consider- 
ation shall  be  given  to  the  permittee's  history 
of  previous  violations  at  the  particular  sur- 
face coal  mining  operation;  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  btisi- 
ness  of  the  permittee  charged;  the  serious- 
ness of  the  violation,  including  any  irrepa- 
rable harm  to  the  environment  and  any  haz- 
ard to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public: 
whether  the  permittee  was  negligent;  and 
the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  permittee 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance after  notification  of  the  violation. 

(b)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  described  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  Where  such  a  public 
hearing  has  been  held,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  findings  of  fact,  and  he  shall  issue  a 
written  decision  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
which  is  warranted,  Incorporating,  when  ap- 
propriate, an  order  therein  requiring  that 
the  penalty  be  paid.  Any  hearing  under  this 
section  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Where  the  person  charged  with 
such  a  violation  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Importunity  for  a  public  hearing,  a  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
after  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  a 
violation  did  occur,  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  which  Is  warranted,  and  has  issued 
an  order  requiring  that  the  penalty  be  paid. 

(c)  If  no  complaint,  as  provided  in  this 
section,  is  filed  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order  or  decision  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  such  order  and  decision  shall  be 
conclusive. 

(d)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
or  at  the  prevailing  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury borrowing  rate,  whichever  Is  greater, 
shall  be  charged  against  a  person  on  any 
tmpaid  civil  penalty  assessed  against  him 
pursuant  to  the  final  order  of  the  Secretary, 
said  Interest  to  be  computed  from  the  thirty- 
first  day  after  Issuance  ol  such  final  assess- 
ment order. 

(ej  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act, 
either  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  pursuant  to  an  enforcement  order 
entered  under  section  222  of  this  title,  may 
be  recovered  in  a  civil- action  brought  by  the 


Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

(f )  Any  person  who  willfully  and  knowing, 
ly  violates  a  condition  of  a  permit  ls.sue<J 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  lauds  program  Act 
or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order 
i.s.sued  under  section  221  or  section  222  of 
this  title,  or  any  order  incorporated  in  a 
llnal  decision  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
ihl.s  iitle.  except  un  order  incorporated  in  a 
decision  issued  under  subst'clion  (b(  of  this 
srction  or  teciion  227  of  this  title,  shall,  upon 
con'. Ktion,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

(«)  Whenever  a  corporate  permittee  vio- 
lates a  condition  of  h  permit  ).s.stied  pur.suaiit 
to  the  Federal  lands  program  or  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  any  order  Issued  under 
.secticn  218  of  this  title,  or  any  order  Incor- 
poraied  in  a  final  decision  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  title  except  an  order  In- 
corporated In  a  decision  Issued  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  or  section  227  of 
this  title,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of 
such  corporation  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly authorized,  ordered,  or  carried  out  such 
violation,  failure,  or  refusal  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  clvU  penalties,  fines,  and  Im- 
prisonment that  may  be  Imposed  upon  s 
person  utider  subsectlons(a)  and  (f)  of  this 
.section. 

(h)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification,  or 
knowingly  falls  to  make  any  statement,  rep- 
re.ientation,  or  certification  in  any  applica- 
tion, record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document 
filed  or  required  to  be  mauitained  pursuant 
to  this  title  or  any  order  or  decision  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title,  shall,  upon 
conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more   than  one  year  or  both. 

RELEASE    OF    PERFORMANCE    BONDS    OR    DEPOSITS 

Sec.  216.  (a)  The  permittee  may  file  a  re- 
quest with  the  Secretary  for  the  release  of 
all  or  part  of  a  performance  bond  or  deposit. 
Within  thirty  days  after  any  applicai^lon  for 
bond  or  deposit  release  has  been  filed  with 
the  Secretary,  the  operator  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  an  advertisement  placed  on  five  suc- 
cessive days  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  locality  of  the  surface  coal 
mining  operation.  Such  advertisement  sbaU 
be  considered  part  of  any  bond  release  appli- 
cation and  shall  contain  a  notification  of  the 
precise  location  of  the  land  affected,  the 
number  of  acres,  the  permit  number  and 
the  date  approved,  the  amotmt  of  the  bond 
filed  and  the  portion  sought  to  be  released, 
and  the  type  and  the  approximate  dates  of 
reclamation  work  performed,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  results  achieved  as  they  relate  to 
the  operator's  approved  reclamation  plan.  In 
addition,  as  part  of  any  bond  release  appli- 
cation, the  applicant  sliall  submit  copies  of 
letters  which  he  has  sent  to  adjoining  prop- 
erty owners,  local  government  bodies,  plan- 
ning agencies,  and  sewage  and  water  treat- 
ment authorities,  or  water  companies  In  the 
locality  In  which  the  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  activities  took  place,  noti- 
fying-them  of  his  intention  to  seek  release 
from  the  bond. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  notification  and 
request,  the  Secretary  shall  within  a  reason- 
able time  conduct  an  inspection  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  reclamation  work  involved.  Sucii 
evaluation  shall  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  degree  of  difficulty  to  complete 
any  remaining  reclamation,  whether  pollu- 
tion of  surface  and  subsurface  water  is  oc- 
curring, the  probability  of  continuance  of 
future  occurrence  of  such  pollution,  and  the 
e.stimated  cost  of  abating  such  pollution. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  release  In  whole  or 
in  part  said  bond  or  deposit  if  the  authority 
is  satisfied  that  reclamation  covered  by  the 
bond  or  deposit  or  portion  thereof  has  been 
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accomplished  as  required  by  this  title  ac- 
cording to  the  following  schedule: 

(1)  When  the  operator  completes  the  back- 
filling, regradlng,  and  drainage  control  of  a 
bonded  area  In  accordance  with  his  approTed 
reclamation  plan,  the  release  of  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  bond  or  coUateral  for  the  t^pll- 
cable  permit  area; 

(2)  After  revegetation  has  been  e-.tablislied 
ou  the  regraded  mined  lands  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  reclamation  plan.  When 
determining  the  amovmt  of  bond  to  be  re- 
leased after  successful  revegetation  lias  been 
established,  the  Secretary  shall  retain  that 
amount  of  bond  for  the  revegetated  area 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  a  third  party 
to  cover  the  cost  of  reestablishing  revegeta- 
tion and  for  the  period  specified  m  section 
212  for  operator  responsibility  of  reestablish- 
ing revegetation.  No  part  of  the  bond  or  de- 
posit shall  be  released  under  this  paragraph 
BO  long  as  the  lands  to  which  the  release 
would  be  applicable  are  contributing  sus- 
pended solids  to  streamflow  or  rttnoff  outside 
the  permit  area  above  natural  levels  under 
seasonal  flow  conditions  as  measured  prior 
to  any  mining  and  as  set  forth  in  the  permit. 

(3)  When  the  operator  has  completed  suc- 
cessfuUy  all  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation activities,  but  not  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  specified  for  operator  re- 
sponsibility in  section  212: 

Prorided.  However,  That  no  bond  shall  be 
fully  released  until  all  recl.imatlon  require- 
ments of  this  title  are  fully  met. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  the  appli- 
cation for  release  of  the  bond  or  portion 
thereof,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  per- 
mittee, m  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for 
disapproval  and  recommending  corrective 
actions  necessary  to  secure  said  release. 

(e)  With  any  application  for  total  or  par- 
tial bond  release  filed  with  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  unit  of  general 
purpose  local  government  in  which  a  sur- 
face coal  mining  operation  Is  located  by  cer- 
tified mall  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
release  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  bond. 

(f)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
or  the  ofllcer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  agency  shall  have  the 
right  to  flle  written  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed release  from  bond  to  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  days  after  the  last  publication 
of  the  above  notice.  If  written  objections  are 
filed,  and  a  hearing  requested,  the  Secretary 
shall  inform  all  the  interested  parties,  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing,  and  hold 
a  public  hearing  in  the  locality  of  the  sur- 
face coal  mining  operation  proposed  for  bond 
release  within  thirty  days  of  the  request  for 
such  hearing.  The  date,  time,  and  location 
of  such  public  hearings  shall  be  advertised 
by  the  Secretary  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  locality  twice  a  week  for 
two  consecutive  weeks. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  and  Is 
hereby  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  or  TiTltten  or  printed  ma- 
terials, compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
or  production  of  the  materials,  and  take 
evidence  Including  but  not  limited  to  inspec- 
tions of  the  land  affected  and  other  surface 
coal  mining  operation  carried  on  by  the  ap- 
plicant In  the  general  vicinity.  A  verbatim 
transcript  and  a  complete  record  of  each 
public  hearing  shall  be  ordered  bv  the  Sec- 
retary. 

crrizEN  STjrrs 

Sec.  217.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  hav- 
ing an  Interest  which  is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  may  commence  a  civil  action  on  hla 
own  behalf— 

(1)  against  any  person  Including — 

(A)  the  United  SUtes, 

(B)  any  other  governmental  Instrumen- 
tality or  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  eleveiUh  amendment  to  the  Constitution 


who  is  alleged  to  be  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  or  an  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary. 

(C)  any  other  person  who  is  alleged  to  be 
in  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title;  or 

(2)  against  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  where  there  Is  alleged  a 
failure  of  the  Secretary  to  perform  any  act 
or  duty  under  this  title  which  Is  not  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
lias  given  notice  In  writing  under  oath  of  the 
violation  (1)  to  the  Secretary,  (U)  to  the 
State  In  which  the  violation  occurs,  and  (ill) 
to  any  alleged  violator;  or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  has  conmienced  and 
Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title,  but  In  any  such  action 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  any  person 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right;  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  in  writing  under  oath  of 
such  actlotttto  the  Secretary,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, except  that  such  action  may  be 
brought  immediately  after  such  notification 
in  the  case  where  the  violation  or  order  com- 
plained of  constitutes  an  imminent  threat 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  plaintiff  or 
would  immediately  affect  a  legal  Interest  of 
the  plaintiff. 

(c)  (1)  Any  action  respecting  a  violation  of 
this  title  or  the  regulations  thereunder  may 
be  brought  only  In  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  surface  coal  mining  <^>eratton 
complained  of  Is  located. 

(2)  In  such  action  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  If  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  Issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs 
of  litigation  to  any  party,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  award  is  appropriate. 
The  court  may,  if  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  prelimlnatry  injunction  Is  sought, 
require  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent 
security  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  this  or  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  regu- 
lations thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  relief 
(including  relief  against  the  Secretary). 

(f)  Any  resident  of  the  United  States  who 
is  injured  In  any  manner  through  failure  of 
any  operator  to  comply  with  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, order,  or  permit  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  bring  an  action  for  damages 
I  including  attorney  fees)  in  an  appropriate 
umted  States  district  court. 

KNTOR  CEMENT 

Sec.  218.  (a)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis 
of  any  information  available  to  him,  in- 
cluding receipt  of  information  from  any  per- 
son, the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement 
of  this  title  or  any  permit  condition  reqtilred 
by  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  order  Fed- 
eral inspection  of  the  surface  coal  mining; 
operation  at  which  the  alleged  violation  Is 
occurring  uiiles-s  the  Information  available 
to  the  Secretary  is  a  restilt  of  a  previous  Fed- 
eral Inspection  of  such  surface  coal  mining 
operation.  When  the  Federal  inspection  re- 
sults from  Information  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  any  person,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify    such   person    when    the   Federal    In- 


spection is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  and 
such  person  shall  be  allowed  to  accompany 
the  inspector  during  the  inspection. 

(2)  When,  on  the  basts  ot  any  Federal 
Inspection,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  determines  that  any  condi- 
tion or  practices  exist,  or  that  any  permittee 
Is  In  violation  oi  any  requirement  of  this 
title  or  any  permit  condition  required  by 
this  title,  which  condition,  practice,  or  viola- 
ton  also  creates  an  imminent  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public,  or  is  causing, 
or  can  rea.sonably  be  expected  to  catise  sig- 
nificant, imminent  environmental  harm  to 
land,  air,  or  water  resources,  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  shall  Im- 
mediately order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  the 
portion  thereof  relevant  to  the  condition, 
practice,  or  violation.  Such  cessation  order 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  determiiies 
that  the  condition,  practice,  or  violation  has 
been  abated,  or  until  modified,  vacated,  or 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (a)(5)  of  this  section. 

(3)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  in- 
spection which  is  carried  out  during  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  lands  program, 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive determines  that  any  permittee  Is  in 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  title 
or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this 
title,  but  such  violation  does  not  create  an 
imminent  danger  to  the  health  or  safety  oi 
the  public,  or  cause  or  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  cause  significant,  imminent  en- 
vironmental harm  to  land,  air,  or  water  re- 
.sources.  the  Secretary  or  his  authwlzed  rep- 
resentative shall  Issue  a  notice  to  the  per- 
mittee or  his  agent  fixing  a  reasonable  time 
but  not  more  than  ninety  days  for  tlie 
abatement  of  the  violation. 

If,  up>on  expiration  of  the  period  of  time 
as  originally  fixed  or  subsequently  extended, 
for  good  cause  sliown  and  xipon  the  written 
finding  of  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative,  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  finds  that  the  violation 
lias  not  been  abated,  he  shall  immediately 
order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  or  the  portion 
thereof  relevant  to  the  violation.  Such  cessa- 
tion order  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
determines  that  the  violation  has  been 
abated,  or  until  modified,  vacated,  or  termi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a) 
(5)  of  this  section. 

(4)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  in- 
spection which  Is  carried  out  during  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  lands  program, 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive dotermlnes  that  a  pattern  of  violations 
of  any  requirements  of  this  title  or  any  per- 
mit conditions  required  by  this  title  exists 
or  has  existed,  and  If  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  also  find  that  such 
violations  are  caused  by  the  unwarranted 
failure  of  the  permittee  to  comply  with  any 
requirements  of  this  title  or  any  permit 
conditions,  or  that  such  violations  are  will- 
fully caused  by  the  permittee,  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  shall  forth- 
with issue  an  order  to  the  permittee  to  show 
cause  as  to  why  the  permit  should  not  be 
suspended  or  revoked.  Upon  the  permittee's 
failure  to  show  cause  as  to  why  the  permit 
should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked,  the 
Secretary   or   his   authorized    representative 

_  shall     forthwith     su.sprnd    or    revoke    the 
permit. 

(5)  Notices  and  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  set  forth  with  reasonable 
specificity  the  nature  of  the  violation  and 
the  remedial  action  required,  the  period  of 
time  established  for  abatement,  and  a  rea- 
sonable description   of  the  portion  of  the 
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which  such  operations  could  result  In  a 
substantial  loss  or  reduction  of  long-range 
productivity  of  water  supply  or  of  food  or 
fiber  products,  and  such  lands  to  Include 
aquifers  and  aquifer  recharge  areas;  or 

(D>  affect  natural  hazard  lands  in  which 
such  operations  could  substantially  en- 
danger life  and  property,  such  lands  to  In- 
clude areas  subject  to  frequent  Hooding  and 
areas  of  unstable  geology. 

(b)  Any  person  having  an  interest  which 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have 
the  right  to  petition  the  Secretary  to  have 
an  area  designated  as  unsuitable  for  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations,  or  to  have  such 
a  designation  terminated.  Such  a  petition 
shall  contain  allegations  of  facts  with  sup. 
porting  evidence  which  would  tend  to  estab- 
lish the  allegations.  Within  ten  months  after 
receipt  of  the  petition  the  Secretary  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  locality  of  the 
affected  area,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
publication  of  the  date,  time,  and  location 
of  such  hearing.  After  a  person  having  an 
lntere.5t  which  is  or  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected has  filed  a  petition  and  before  the 
hearing,  as  required  by  this  subsection,  any 
person  may  Intervene  by  filing  allegations 
of  facts  with  supporting  evidence  which 
would  tend  to  establish  the  allegations. 
Within  sixty  days  after  such  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  and  furnish  to  the 
petitioner  and  any  other  party  to  the  hear- 
ing, a  written  decision  regarding  the  peti- 
tion, and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  the  event 
that  all  the  petitioners  stipulate  agreement 
prior  to  the  requested  hearing,  and  with- 
draw their  request,  siich  hearing  need  not 
be  held. 

(c)  Prior  to  designating  any  land  areas  as 
unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  detailed 
statement  on  (1)  the  potential  coal  re- 
source of  the  area,  (ii)  tiie  demand  for  coal 
resources,  and  (ilij  the  Impact  of  such  desig- 
nation on  the  environment,  the  economy, 
and  the  supply  of  coal. 

(d)  Subject  to  valid  exisLlng  rights  no 
surfiice  coal  mining  operations  except  tboee 
which  exist  on  the  date  of  eJiactmeut  of  this 
title  shall  be  permitted — 

(l>  on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  Systems,  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Trails,  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  Including  study  rivers 
designated  imder  section  5(a)  of  the  WUd 
and  Scemc  Rivers  Act  and  National  Recrea- 
tion Areas  designated  by  Act  of  Congress: 

(2)  on  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  national  forest  except  sur- 
face operations  and  Impacts  incident  to  an 
underground  coal  mine: 

(3)  which  will  adversely  affect  any  publicly 
owned  park  or  places  Included  in  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Sites  unless  ap- 
proved Jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agency  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  park  or  the  historic  site; 

(4)  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  out- 
side right-of-way  of  any  public  road,  ex- 
cept where  mine  access  roads  or  haulage 
roads  Join  such  right-of-way  line  and  ex- 
cept that  the  regulatory  authority  may  per- 
mit such  roads  to  be  relocated  or  the  area  af- 
fected to  He  within  one  hundred  feet  of  such 
road,  if  after  public  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  in  the  locality  a  written 
flndmg  is  made  that  the  Interests  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  landowners  affected  thereby  will 
be  protected;  or 

(5)  within  three  hundred  feet  from  any 
occupied  dwelling,  unless  waived  by  the 
owner  thereof,  nor  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  any  public  buUdlng,  school,  church,  com- 
munity, or  institutional  building,  puMle 
park,  or  within  one  hundred  feet  of  a  ceme- 
tery. 

(e)    Determinations  of  the  unsultablllty 


of  laud  for  surface  coal  mining,  as  provided 
for  m  this  section,  shall  be  integrated  as 
closely  as  possible  with  present  and  future 
land  use  planning  and  regulation  processes 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

(f)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  lands  on  which  surface  coal 
mining  operations  are  being  conducted  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  under 
a  permit  Issued  ptirsuant  to  this  Act,  or 
where  substantial  legal  and  financial  com- 
mitments in  such  operations  were  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  September  1,  1974. 

PT7BLIC  AGENCIES,  PUBLIC  UTILlTrcS,  AND 
PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  220.  Any  agency,  unit,  or  inslriunen- 
tality  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment, including  any  publicly  owned  utility 
or  publicly  owned  corporation  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government,  which  proposes 
to  engage  in  surface  coal  mining  operations 
which  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
title  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

REVIEW  BY  SECRETARY 

Sec.  221.  (a)(1)  A  permittee  Issued  a  no- 
tice or  order  by  the  Secretary  pursutmt  to  the 
provisions  of  section  218  of  this  title,  or  pur- 
suant  to  the  Federal  lands  program  or  any 
person  having  an  hiterest  which  Is  or  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  such  notice  or  order 
or  by  any  modification,  vacation,  or  ter- 
mination of  such  notice  or  order,  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  review  of  the  notice  or 
order  within  thirty  days  of  receipt  thereof 
or  within  thirty  days  of  its  modification, 
vacation,  or  termination.  Upon  receipt  ol 
such  application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant  or  the  person  having 
an  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected, to  enable  tlie  applicant  or  such  per- 
son to  present  information  relating  to  the 
Issuance  and  continuance  of  each  notice  or 
order  or  the  modificatiou,  vacation,  or  ter- 
mination thereof.  The  filing  of  au  application 
for  review  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
operate  as  a  stay  of  any  order  or  notice. 

(2)  The  permittee  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days 
prior  thereto.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  find- 
ings of  fact,  and  shall  issue  a  written  deci- 
sion, incorporating  therein  an  order  vacat- 
ing, affirming,  modifying,  or  terminating  the 
notice  or  order,  or  the  modification,  vacation, 
or  termination  of  such  notice  or  order  com- 
plamed  of  and  incorporated  his  findings 
therein.  Where  the  application  for  review 
concerns  an  order  for  ceasatlon  of  surface 
coal  mming  and  reclamation  operations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
218  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  the 
written  decision  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  erf 
the  application  for  review,  unless  temporary 
relief  has  been  granted  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (c)  of  this  section  or 
by  a  United  States  district  court  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (c)  of  section  222  of  this 
title. 

(c)  Pendmg  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  notice  or  order  issued  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  this  title,  or  the  Federal  lands 
program  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
giving  reasons  for  granting  such  relief.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  or  decision 
granting  or  denying  such  relief  expedi- 
tiously: Provided,  That  where  the  applicant 
requests  relief  from  an  order  for  cessation  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
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tlons  issued  pursuant  to  section  218  of  this 
title  the  order  or  decision  on  such  a  request 
shall  be  issued  within  five  days  of  Its  receipt. 
The  Secretary  may  grant  jsuch  relief,  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  if — 

(1)  a  hearmg  has  been  held  in  the  locality 
of  the  permit  area  on  the  request  for  tem- 
porary relief  In  which  all  parties  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard; 

(2>  the  applicant  shows  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  him;  and 

(31  siul:  relief  wUl  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  or  safetv  of  the  public  or  cause  sig- 
nificant, imminent  environmental  harm  to 
land,  air,  or  water  resources. 

(d)  Followmg  the  issuance  of  an  order  to 
show  cause  as  to  why  a  permit  should  not  be 
suspended  or  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
218,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hearing 
after  giving  written  notice  of  the  time,  place, 
and  date  thereof.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be 
of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  sections  554 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Within 
sixty  days  following  the  public  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  and  furnish  to  the  per- 
mittee and  all  other  parties  to  the  hearmg 
a  written  decision,  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
concerning  suspension  or  revocation  of  the 
permit.  If  the  Secretary  revokes  the  permit, 
the  permittee  shall  immediately  cease  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  on  the  permit 
area  and  shall  complete  reclamation  within 
a  period  specified  by  the  Secretary,  or  the 
Secretary  shall  declare  as  forfeited  the  per- 
formance bonds  for  the  operation. 

JUDICLAL    REVIEW 

Sec  222.  (a)  All  orders  or  decisions  issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  only  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  locality 
in  which  the  surface  coal  mining  operation 
is  located.  Such  review  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  In 
the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review  an  order 
or  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  215  of  this  title,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  enter  an  order  requiring  pay- 
ment of  any  civil  penalty  assessment  en- 
forced by  its  Judgment.  The  availability  of  re- 
view established  In  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  construed  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
rights  established  In  section  217. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  petition  or 
complaint  solely  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  order  or  decision  or  may  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  for  such 
further  action  as  It  may  direct. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  title.  Including  an  order  or  deci- 
sion Issued  pursuant  to  section  221  of  this 
title  pertaining  to  any  order  issued  under 
section  218  of  this  title  for  cessation  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations, 
the  court  may,  under  such  conditions  as  It 
may  prescribe,  grant  such  temporary  relief 
as  it  deems  appropriate  pending  final  deter- 
mination of  the  proceedings  If — 

(1)  all  parties  to  the  proceedings  have 
been  notified  and  given  an  opportimlty  to  be 
heard  on  a  request  for  temporary  relief; 

(2)  the  person  requesting  such  relief  shows 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
he  will  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  final 
determination  of  the  proceedings;  and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  or  safety  or  cause  significant 
Imminent  environmental  harm  to  land,  air, 
or  water  resoiyces. 

(d)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  action,  order  or  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 


SPECIAL  BITUMINOrS  COAL  MINES 

Sec  223.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  and 
shall  issue  separate  regulations  for  those 
special  bituminous  coal  sm^ace  mines  located 
west  of  the  one  hxindredth  meridian  west 
longitude  which  meet  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine  pit 
takes  place  on  the  same  relatively  limited 
site  for  an  extended  period  of  time; 

(b)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine 
pit  follows  a  coal  seam  having  an  Incltaa- 
tlon  of  fifteen  degrees  or  more  from  the  hor- 
izontal, and  continues  In  the  same  area  pro- 
ceeding downward  with  lateral  expansion  of 
the  pit  necessary  to  maintain  stability  or  as 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  total  mining  operation; 

(c)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine  pit 
Involves  the  mining  of  more  than  one  coal 
seam  and  mining  has  been  Initiated  on  the 
deepest  coal  seam  contemplated  to  be  mined 
in  the  current  operation; 

(d)  the  amount  of  material  removed  Is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  surface  area  dis- 
turbed; 

(e)  there  Is  no  practicable  alternative 
method   of   nUnlng   the   coal   Involved; 

(f)  there  is  no  practicable  method  to  re- 
claim the  land  In  the  manner  reqiured  by 
this  title;  and 

(g)  the  specific  mine  pit  has  been  actually 
producing  coal  since  January  1,  1972,  In  such 
manner  as  to  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
this  section,  and  because  of  past  duration 
of  mining.  Is  substantially  committed  to  a 
mode  of  operation  which  warrants  excep- 
tions to  some  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such  alternative  regulations  shall  pertain 
only  to  the  standards  governing  onslte  han- 
dling of  spoils,  elimination  of  depressions 
capable  of  collecting  water,  creation  of  im- 
poundments, and  regarding  to  the  approxi- 
mate original  contour  and  shall  specify  that 
remaining  highways  are  stable.  All  other  per- 
formance standards  In  this  title  shall  apply 
to  such  mines. 

DETINmONS 

Sec  224.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  except  where  otherwise  de- 
scribed; 

(2)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or 
between  a  State  and  any  other  place  out- 
side thereof,  or  between  points  in  the  same 
State  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
interstate  commerce; 

(2)  "siu^ace  coal  mming  operations" 
means — 

(A)  activities  conducted  on  the  surface 
of  lands  In  connection  with  a  surface  coal 
mine  or  surface  operations  and  surface  Im- 
pacts Incident  to  an  underground  coal  mine, 
the  products  of  wblch  enter  commerce  or 
the  operations  of  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
affect  Interstate  commerce.  Such  activities 
include  excavation  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing coal  Including  such  common  methods  as 
contour,  strip,  auger,  mountalntop  removal, 
box  cut,  open  pit,  and  area  mining,  and  In 
situ  distillation  or  retorting,  leaching,  or 
other  chemical  or  physical  processing,  and 
the  cleaning,  concentrating,  or  other  process- 
ing or  preparation,  loading  of  coal  for  inter- 
state commerce  at  or  near  the  mine  site: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  activities  do 
not  include  the  extraction  of  coal  Incidental 
to  the  extraction  of  other  minerals  where 
coal  does  not  exceed  16%  per  centum  of  the 
tonnage  of  minerals  removed  for  purposes  of 
commercial  use  or  sale  or  coal  explorations 
subject  to  section  209  of  this  title:   and 

(B)  the  areas  xipon  which  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activities  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface.  Such  areas  shall  also 
Include  any  adjacent  land  the  use  of  which 
Is  incidental  to  any  such  activities,  all  lands 
affected  by  the  construction  of  new  roads 


or  the  improveihent  or  use  of  existing  roads 
to  gain  access  to  the  site  of  such  activities 
and  for  haulage,  and  excavations,  workings. 
Impoundments,  dams,  ventilation  shafts,  en- 
tryways,  refuse  banks,  dumps,  stockpiles, 
overburden  piles,  spoil  banks,  culm  banks, 
tailings,  holes  or  depressions,  repair  areas, 
storage  areas,  processing  areas,  shipping 
areas  and  other  areas  upon  which  are  sited 
structure;?,  facilities,  or  other  property  or 
materials  on  the  surface,  resulting  from  or 
Incident  to  such  activities; 

(4)  "surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations"  means  surface  mining  operations 
and  all  activities  neces.sary  and  incident  to 
the  reclamation  of  such  operations  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

(5)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land.  In- 
cluding mineral  interests,  owned  by  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  how  the 
United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the 
land  and  without  regard  to  the  agency  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  management  thereof, 
except  Indian  lands; 

(6)  "Indian  lands"  means  all  lands.  In- 
cluding mineral  Interests,  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  any  Federal  Indian 
reservatftn,  notwithstanding  the  Issuance 
of  anv  patent,  and  including  rights-of-way, 
and  all  lands  Including  mineral  interests 
held  in  trust  for  or  supervised  by  ony  Indian 
tribe; 

(7)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  or  community  having  a 
governing  body  recognized  by  the  Secretary; 

(8)  "reclamation  plan"  means  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  an  applicant  for  a  permit  under 
the  Federal  lands  program  which  sets  forth 
a  plan  for  reclamation  of  the  proposed  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  pursuant  to 
section  205; 

(9)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  society.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, firm,  company,  corporation,  or  other 
business  organization; 

(10)  "permit"  means  a  permit  to  conduct 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  lands  program; 

(11)  "permit  applicant"  or  "applicant" 
means  a  person  applying  for  a  permit; 

(12)  "permittee"  means  a  person  holding 
a  permit: 

(13)  "other  minerals"  means  clay,  stone, 
sand,  gravel,  metalliferous  and  nonmetal- 
llferous  ores,  and  any  other  solid  material 
or  substances  of  commercial  value  excavated 
In  solid  form  from  natural  deposits  on  or  in 
the  earth,  exclusive  of  coal  and  those  min- 
erals which  occur  naturally  In  liquid  or 
gaseous  form; 

(14)  "appropriate  original  contotir"  means 
that  surface  configuration  achieved  by  back- 
filling and  grading  of  the  imned  area  so  that 
it  closely  resembles  the  surface  configuration 
of  the  land  prior  to  mining  and  blends  Into 
and  complements  the  drainage  pattern  of 
the  surrounding  terrain,  with  all  hlghwalls, 
spoil  piles,  and  depressions  eliminated  ex- 
cept that  water  Impoundments  may  be  per- 
mitted where  the  regulatory  authority  de- 
termines that  they  are  in  compliance  with 
section  212(b)  (8)   of  this  Act; 

(15)  "operator"  means  any  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  engaged  In  coal  min- 
ing who  removes  or  Intends  to  remove  more 
than  tv.o  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal 
from  the  earth  by  coal  mming  within  twelve 
consecutive  calendar  months  in  any  one 
location ; 

(16)  "permit  area"  means  the  area  of  land 
indicated  on  the  approved  map  submitted  by 
the  operator  with  his  application,  which 
area  of  land  shall  be  covered  by  the  oper- 
ator's bond  as  required  by  section  206  of 
this  Act  and  shall  be  readily  Identifiable  by 
appropriate  markers  on  the  site: 

(17)  "tm warranted  failure  to  comply" 
means  the  falUire  of  a  permittee  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  violation  of  his  per- 
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mit  or  any  requirement  ol 
to  Indlffeience,  lack  of  dlligi: 
reasonable  care,  or  the  failure 
violation  of  such  permit  or 
IndlSerence,   lack   or   dlllgei^ce 
reasonable  care: 

(18)  "alluvial    valley 
unconsolidated  steam  laid 
streams  where  water  avallabf  Ity 
for  sublrrlgatlon  or  flood 
tural  activities,  but  does 
areas  which  are  generally  ov^rla^ 
veneer  of  colluvlal  deposits 
of  debris  from  sheet  eroelon 
concentrated  runoff  or  slope 
with  talus,  other  mass  movezient 
tion   and   windblown   deposi  s 

(19)  "Imminent  danger  tc 
safety  of  the  public"  means 
any  condition  or  practice 
of  a  permit  or  other  requLrernjent 
In   a  surface  coal   mining 
operation,  which  condition, 
lation  could  reasonably  be 
substantial  physical  harm  to 
the  permit  area  before  such 
tlce.  or  violation  can  be  abated. 

OTHER    FEDEBAL    L  IWS 
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Sec.  225.  (a)  Nothing  in 
construed  as  superseding, 
fvlng.  or  repealing  the  Mlninfe 
PoUcy  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C 
tlonal  Elnvlronmental  Policy 
U.S.C.  4321-47).  or  any  ot  th« 
or  with  any  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder.  Including,  but 

(1)  The  Federal  Metal 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.S.C. 

(2)  The   Federal    Coal   Mljie 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat 

(3)  The  Federal  Water 
Act    (79  Stat.   903).  as  ame 
1151-1175),  the  State  laws 
thereto,   or   other   Federal 
preservation  of  water  quality 

(4)  The  Clean  Air  Act,  ( 
TJ.S.C.  1857etseq.) 

(5)  The  Solid  Waste  Dlspos4l 
3251-3259). 

(6)  The  Refuse  Act  of  1899 

(7)  The   Fish   and   WUdllf^ 
Act  of  1934   (16  U.S.C 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title 
any  way  the  authority  of  t 
the  heads  of  other  Federal 
other  provisions  of  law  to 
lease,  license,  permit,  contract 
gtrument  such  conditions  as 
prlate  to  regulate  surface 
reclamation  operations  on 
Jurisdiction. 

(c)  To  the  greatest  extent 
Federal  agency  shall  oooperat^ 
retary  In  carrying  out  the 
title. 

(d)  Implementation  of  th 
programs,  pursuant  to  this  t 
stitute  a  major  action  wlthi^ 
of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969  ( 
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EMPLOYEE   PROTECl  ION 


Sec.  226.    (a)    No  person 
or  in  any  other  way  discriminate 
cause  to  be  fired  or  dlscrlm  Inated 
any  employee  or  any  authorl  :ed 
tlve  of  employees  by  reason  c  f 
such   employee   or   represent!  .tlve 
Instituted,  or  caused  to  be  flli  <1 
any  proceeding  under  this  tltje 
fled  or  Is  about  to  testify  in 
resulting  from  the  administration 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this 

(bi    Any  employee  or  a 
employees   who   believes   tha ; 
fired  or  otherwise  dl8crlmin«  ted 
any  person  in  violation  of  su  Mection 
this  section  may,  within  thirty 
such  alleged  violation  occuni 
Secretary  for  a  review  of  sufh 
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leged discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  sent  to  the  person  or  opera- 
tor who  will  be  the  respondent.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  application,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  ho 
deems  appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  such  review 
to  enable  the  parties  to  present  Information 
relating  to  the  alleged  violation.  The  parties 
shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days 
prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
654  to  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
receiving  the  report  of  such  Investigation 
the  Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact. 
If  he  finds  that  a  violation  did  occur,  he  shall 
issue  a  decision  incorporating  therein  his 
findings  and  an  order  requiring  the  party 
committing  the  violation  to  take  such  af- 
firmative action  to  abate  the  violation  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement 
of  the  employee  or  representative  of  em- 
ployees to  his  former  position  with  com- 
pensation. If  he  finds  that  there  was  no  vio- 
lation, he  shall  Issue  a  finding.  Orders  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  In  the  same 
manner  as  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Secre- 
tarv  are  subject  to  Judicial  review  under  this 
title. 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  issued  under  this 
section  to  abate  any  violation,  at  the  request 
of  the  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  coets  and  expenses  (in- 
cluding attorneys'  fees)  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably Incurred  by  the  applicant  for,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  Institution  and  prose- 
cution of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  persons  committing  the  violation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evaluations  of  p>otcntlal  losses  or  shifts 
of  employment  which  may  result  from  the 
enforcement  of  this  title  or  any  requirement 
of  this  title  including,  where  appropriate, 
investigating  threatened  mine  closures  or 
reductions  In  employment  allegedly  result- 
ing from  such  enforcement  or  requirement. 
Any  employee  who  Is  discharged  or  laid  off, 
threatened  with  discharge  or  layoff,  or  other- 
wise discriminated  against  by  any  person 
because  of  the  alleged  results  of  the  enforce- 
ment or  requirements  of  this  title,  or  any 
representative  of  such  employee,  may  request 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  full  Investigation 
of  the  matter.  The  Secretary  shall  thereupon 
investigate  the  matter,  and,  at  the  request 
of  any  interested  party,  shall  hold  public 
hearings  on  not  less  than  five  days'  notice, 
and  shall  at  such  hearings  require  the 
parties,  including  the  employer  Involved,  to 
present  information  relating  to  the  actual 
or  potential  effect  of  such  limitation  or  order 
on  employment  and  on  any  alleged  dis- 
charge, layoff,  or  other  discrimination  and 
the  detailed  rea.sons  or  Justification  there- 
fore. Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving 
the  report  of  such  investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  make  findings  of  fact 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  enforcement  or  re- 
quirement on  employment  and  on  the  alleged 
discharge,  layoff,  or  discrimination  and  shall 
make  such  recommendations  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  report,  findings,  and 
recommendations  shall  be  available  to  the 
public.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  or  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  modify  or  withdraw  any  enforcement 
action  or  requirement. 

PROTECTIOK  or  GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  227.  Section  1114,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  words  "or  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior'* after  the  words  "Department  of 
Labor  "  contained  In  that  section. 


ALASKAN  SX7BFACE  COAL  MINE  STDDT 


Sec.  228.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Englneerlnir 
for  an  indepth  study  of  surface  coal  mining 
oonditiona  In  the  State  of  Alaska  inordM 
to  determine  which.  If  any,  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  should  be  modified  with  respect 
to  surface  coal  mining  operations  In  Alaska 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress no  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  his  re- 
port a  draft  of  legislation  to  Implement 
any  changes  recommended  to  this  title. 

(d)  Until  one  year  after  the  Secretary 
has  made  this  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  or  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  whichever  comes 
first,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  suspend 
the  applicability  of  any  provision  of  this 
title,  or  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  to  any  surface  coal  mining  operation 
in  Alaska  from  which  coal  has  been  mined 
during  the  year  preceding  enactment  of  thli 
title  If  he  determines  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  Insure  the  continued  operation  of  audi 
surface  coal  mining  operation.  The  Secre- 
tary may  exercise  his  suspension  authority 
only  after  he  has  (1)  published  a  notice  of 
proposed  suspension  in  the  Federal  Eeglster 
and  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulaUon 
m  the  area  of  Alaska  hi  which  the  affected 
surface  coal  mining  operation  is  located, 
and  (2)  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  pro^ 
posed  suspension  in  Alaska. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
$250,000. 

STUOy  OF  RECLAMATION  STANDARDS  FOR  SViFhCt 
MINING    OP    OTHER    MINERALS 

Sec.  229.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  Ls  directed  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engineering. 
other  Government  agencies  or  private  groups 
as  appropriate,  for  an  in-depth  study  of 
current  and  developing  technology  for  sur- 
face and  open  pit  mining  and  reclamation 
for  minerals  other  than  coal  designed  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  effective  and 
reasonable  regulation  of  surface  and  open 
pit  mining  and  reclamation  for  minerals 
other  than  coal.  The  study  shall — 

( 1 )  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  can  be  met  by  such  tech- 
nology and  the  costs  Involved; 

(2(  identify  areas  where  the  requirements 
of  this  title  cannot  be  met  by  current  and 
developing   technology; 

(3)  In  those  Instances  describe  require- 
ments most  comparable  to  those  of  this  title 
which  could  be  met,  the  costs  involved,  and 
the  differences  In  reclamation  results  be- 
tween these  requirements  and  tliose  of  thli 
title;  and 

(4)  discuss  alternative  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms designed  to  Insure  the  achievement 
of  the  most  beneficial  post-mining  land  use 
for  areas  affected  by  surface  and  open  pit 
mining. 

(b)  The  study  together  with  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title:  Provided.  That, 
with  respect  to  surface  or  c^en  pit  mining 
for  sand  and  gravel  the  study  shall  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title:  Provided 
further.  That  with  respect  to  mining  for  oil 
shale  and  tar  sands  that  a  preliminary  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thli 
title. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
»500,000. 
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INDIAN    LANDS 


Ssc.  230.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
study  the  question  of  the  regiUation  of  sur- 
face mining  on  Indian  lands  which  will 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  reo- 
omize  the  special  Jurisdictional  status  of 
these  lands.  In  carrying  out  this  study  the 
Secretary  shaU  consult  with  Indian  tribes. 
The  study  report  shall  include  proposed  leg- 
islation designed  to  allow  Indian  tribes  to 
elect  to  assume  full  regulatory  authority  over 
tiie  administration  and  enforcement  of  reg- 
ulation of   surface   coal   mining  on   Indian 

lands. 

(b)  The  study  report  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  together  with  drafts  of  proposed 
legislation  and  the  view  of  each  Indian  tribe 
wblch  would  be  affected  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  January  1, 1976. 

(c)  On  and  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
all  surface  coal  mining  operations  on  Indian 
lands  shall  comply  with  requirements  at  least 
as  strmgent  as  those  Imposed  by  subsections 
ai2(b)(2),  212(b)(3),  212(b)(5),  212(b) 
(10),  212(b)  (13),  212(b)  (19),  and  212(d)  of 
this  title  and  the  Secretary  shall  incorporate 
the  requirements  of  such  provisions  in  all 
existing  and  new  leases  Issued  for  coal  on 
Indian  lands. 

(d)  On  and  after  thirty  months  from  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  all  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  on  Indian  lands  shall  comply 
with  requirements  at  least  as  stringent  as 
tliose  imposed  by  sections  204,  205,  206,  207, 
212,  213,  214,  and  216  of  this  title  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Incorporate  the  requirements 
of  such  provisions  in  all  existing  and  new 
leases  Issued  for  coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(e)  With  respect  to  leases  Issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Utle,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  and  enforce  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  addition  to  those  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  as  may  be  requested 
by  the  Indian  tribe  in  such  leases. 

(f)  Any  change  required  by  subsection 
(c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  In  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  any  coal  lease  on  Indian  lands 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  various  Indian 
tribes  affected  In  the  study  authorized  In 
this  section  and  not  more  than  $700,000  of 
the  funds  authorized  in  section  235  shall  be 
reserved  for  this  purpose. 

SURFACE   OWNER  PRODUCTION 

Sec.  231.  (a)  The  provisions  and  proce- 
dures specified  in  this  section  shall  apply 
where  coal  owned  by  the  United  States  un- 
der land  the  surface  rights  to  which  are 
owned  by  a  surface  owner  as  defined  in  this 
section  is  to  be  mined  by  methods  other 
than  underground  mining  techniques.  In  or- 
der to  minimize  disturbance  to  surface  own- 
ers from  siu-face  coal  mining  of  Federal  coal 
deposits,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  his  discre- 
tion but,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, refrain  from  leaislng  such  coal  deposits 
for  development  by  methods  other  than  un- 
derground mining  techniques. 

(b)  Any  coal  deposits  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  offered  for  leases  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  201a),  except  that  no  award 
ShaU  be  made  by  any  method  other  than 
competitive  bidding. 

(c)  Prior  to  placing  any  deposit  subject 
to  this  section  In  a  leasing  tract,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  to  any  surface  owner  whose 
land  Is  to  be  included  In  the  proposed  leas- 
ing tract  actual  written  notice  of  his  In- 
tention to  place  such  deposits  under  such 
land  in  a  leasing  tract. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  Into 
any  lease  of  such  coal  deposits  until  the 
surface  owner  has  given  written  consent  and 
the  Secretary  has  obtained  such  consent,  to 


enter  and  commence  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  applicant  has  agreed  to  pay 
in  addition  to  the  rental  and  royalty  and 
other  obligations  due  the  United  States  the 
money  value  of  the  surface  owner's  Interest 
as  determined  according  to  the  provisions  of 
stibsectlon  (e) . 

(e)  The  value  of  the  surface  owner's  In- 
terest shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  based 
on  appraisals  made  by  three  appraisers.  One 
such  appraiser  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  one  appointed  by  the  surface 
owner  concerned,  and  one  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  appraisers  named  by  the  Secretary 
and  such  surface  owner.  In  computing  the 
value  of  the  surface  owner's  Interest,  the  ap- 
praisers shall  first  fix  and  determine  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  surface  estate  and 
they  shall  then  determine  and  add  the  value 
of  such  of  the  following  losses  and  costs  to 
the  extent  that  such  losses  and  costs  arise 
from  the  surface  coal  mining  operations: 

(1)  loss  of  Income  to  the  surface  owner 
during  the  mining  and  reclamation  process; 

(2)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  relocation 
or  dislocation  during  the  mining  and  recla- 
mation process; 

(3)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  the  loss 
of  livestock,  crops,  water,  or  other  Improve- 
ments; 

(4)  any  other  damage  to  the  surface  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  caused  by  the 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations; 
and 

(5)  such  additional  reasonable  amount  of 
compensation  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine Is  equitable  In  light  of  the  length  of 
the  tenure  of  the  ownership;  Provided.  That 
such  additional  reasonable  amount  of  com- 
pensation may  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
losses  and  costs  as  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  and  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  above,  or  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  per  acre,  whichever  Is  less. 

(f)  All  bids  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  any  such  lease  shall.  In  addition  to  any 
rental  or  royalty  and  other  obligations,  be 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  surface  owner's 
Interest  computed  under  subsection  (e) .  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount  to  the 
surface  owner  either  ujxsn  the  execution 
of  such  lease  or  upon  the  commencement 
of  mining,  or  shall  require  posting  of  bond  to 
assure  Installment  payments  over  a  period 
of  .years  acceptable  to  the  surface  owner,  at 
the"  option  of  the  surface  owner.  At  the 
time  of  Initial  payment,  the  surface  owner 
may  request  a  review  of  the  initial  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  the  surface  own- 
er's Interest  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
such  amount  to  reflect  any  Increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  since  the  initial  de- 
termination. The  lessee  shall  pay  such  In- 
creased amount  to  the  Secretary  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  surface  owner.  Upon  the  release 
of  the  performance  bonds  or  deposits  under 
section  216,  or  at  an  earlier  time  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  all  rights  to 
enter  Into  and  use  the  surface  of  the  land 
subject  to  such  lease  shall  revert  to  the 
surface  owner. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "surface  owner"  means  the  natural 
person  or  persons  (or  corporation,  the  ma- 
jority stock  of  which  Is  held  by  a  person 
or  persons  who  meet  the  other  requirements 
of  this  section)  who — 

(1)  hold  legal  or  equitable  title  to  the 
land  surface: 

(2)  have  their  principal  place  of  residence 
on  the  land;  or  personally  conduct  farming 
or  ranching  operations  ufjon  a  farm  or  ranch 
unit  to  be  affected  by  surface  coal  mining 
operations;  or  receive  directly  a  significant 
portion  of  their  Income,  If  any,  from  such 
farming  or  ranching  operations;  and 

(3)  have  met  the  conditions  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  consent. 


In  computing  the  three-year  period  the 
Secretary  may  include  periods  during  which 
title  was  owned  by  a  relative  of  such  person 
by  blood  or  marriage  during  which  period 
such  relative  would  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  this   subsection. 

(h)  Where  surface  lands  over  coal  subject 
to  this  section  are  owned  by  any  person  wno 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection  (g)  but  who  does 
not  meet  the  reoulrements  of  paragraph  (3t 
of  subsection  (g).  the  Secretary  shall  not 
place  such  coal  deposit  In  a  leasing  tract 
unless  such  person  has  owned  such  surface 
lands  for  a  period  of  three  years.  After  the 
expiration  of  such  three-year  period  such 
coal  deposit  may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary, 
provided  that  if  such  person  qualifies  as  a 
surafce  owner  as  defined  by  subsection  (g) 
his  consent  has  been  obtained  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  this  section. 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Increasing  or  diminishing  any 
property  rights  held  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  other  land  owner. 

(J)  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
surface  owner's  interest  fixed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  any  adjustment  to  that 
determination  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
locality  In  which  the  leasing  tract  Is  located. 

(k)  At  the  end  of  each  two-year  period 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral coal  leasing  policy  established  by  this 
section.  The  report  shall  Include  a  list  of 
the  surface  owners  who  have  (1)  given  th.;lr 
consent,  (2)  received  payments  pursuant  to 
this  section,  (3)  refused  to  give  consent, 
and  (4)  the  acreage  of  land  Involved  In  each 
category.  The  report  shall  also  indicate  the 
Secretary's  views  on  the  Impact  of  the  leas- 
ing pKJlicy  on  the  availability  of  Federal 
coal  to  meet  national  energy  needs  and  on 
the  availability  of  Federal  coal  to  meet 
national  energy  needs  and  on  receipt  of  fair 
market  value  for  Federal  coal. 

(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Indian 
lands. 

(m)  Any  person  who  gives,  offers  or  prom- 
ises anything  of  value  to  any  surface  owner 
or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  owner  to 
give  anything  of  value  to  any  other  person 
or  entity  In  order  to  Induce  such  surface 
owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  written 
consent  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  any 
surface  owner  who  accepts,  receives,  or  of- 
fers or  agrees  to  receive  anything  of  value 
for  himself  or  any  other  person  or  entity, 
in  return  for  giving  his  written  consent  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  one  and  a  half  times  the 
monetary  equivalent  of  the  thing  of  value. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  collected  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  out  in  subsections  215(b), 
216(c),  215(d),  and  215(e)  of  this  title. 

(n)  Any  Federal  coal  lease  Issued  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  auto- 
matically terminated  if  the  lessee,  before  or 
after  Issuance  of  the  lease,  gives,  offers  or 
promises  anything  of  value  to  the  surface 
owner  or  offers  or  promises  any  .surface  owner 
to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other  person 
or  entity  In  order  to  ( 1 )  Induce  such  surface 
owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  written  con- 
sent pursuant  to  this  section,  or  (2)  com- 
pensate su<ai  surface  owner  for  giving  such 
consent.  All  bonuses,  royalties,  rents  and 
other  payments  made  by  the  lessee  shall  be 
retained  by  the  United  States. 

(o)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  February  1,  1976.  Until 
February  1,  1976,  the  Secretary  shall  not  lease 
any  coal  deposits  owned  by  the  United  States 
under  land  the  surface  rights  to  which  are 
not  owned  by  the  United  States,  unless  the 
Secretary  has  In  his  possession  a  dociiment 
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■which  demonstratea  th»  »c< 
to  y^bniary  27,   1975,  of  thk 
surface  rights  to  the  extraction 
within   the  boundarle*  of  Ijls 
c-.irrent  surface  coal  mining 


■culescence  prior 

owner  of  the 

of  mineral* 

property  by 

methods. 


FEDEEAI,  LESSEE  PS01  ECTION 


bj  ^ct 
Fedei  ol 


;tel 


secure 


tie 


Id, 


Sec.  232.  In  those  Instaucei 
proposed  to  be  mined  bj  sur 
operationA  U  owned  by  the 
mint  and  the  surface  Is  su 
a  permit  Issued  by  the 
the  application  for  a  perm 
either : 

( 1 )   the  written  consent 
or   lessee  of   the  surface  lailds 
enter   and   commence   surface 
operatloni!  on  such  land,  or 

(2>  evidence  of  the  exec 
or  undertaking  to  the  Uni 
State,  whichever  is  appllcalfe 
and  benefit  of  the  permittee 
surface  lands  Involved  to 
any  damages  to  the  surface 
operations  wOl  cause  to  the 
tangible  improvements  of 
lessee  of  the  surface  lands  ai 
mined  by  the  parties  In  vol  v 
mined  and  fixed  in  an  action 
the  operator  or  upon  the  bo4d 
competent  Jurisdiction.  This 
tlon  to  the  performance  bo^d 
reclamation  under  this  title. 
aUlBTCh  coal 

Sue.   233.   Nothing  In   this 
construed  as  increasing  or 
rights  of  any  owner  of  coal  Ir 
duct  or  authorize  surface  coa 
tlons  for  coal  which   has 
after  conveyed  out  of  Pederil 
the  State  of  Alaska  or  pursua:  it 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Ac 
such   surface  coal   mining 
the  requirements  of  this  tit 

WATER    EIGHTS 

Sec.  234.  Nothing  in  this 
strued  as  affecting  in  any 
any  person  to  enforce  or  projtect 
pllcable  law,  his  Interest  In 
afTected  by  a  surface  coal  m 

AUTHORIZATION    OF 

Sec.  235.  There  are  hereby 
appropriated  such  sums  as 
the  Implementation  of  this 


where  the  coal 
ftice  coal  mining 
1  'ederai  Govern- 
to  a  lease  or 
Government, 
shall   include 


of  tlie  permittee 

involved  to 

coal   mining 

n  lieu  thereof: 

i*.ion  of  a  bond 

States  or  the 

,  for  the  use 

or  lessee  of  the 

payment  of 

estate  which  the 

rops,  or  to  the 

permittee  or 

may  be  deter- 

or  as  deter- 

srought  against 

in  a  court  of 

wnd  is  in  addl- 

req  Hired  for 


tlmlr 


b<  en 


PRESIDI  NT 


President,  I  ask 

Mike  Harvey, 

Mary  P. 

of  the  Com- 

I^ulax  AfTalrs 

of  the  floor 

4iid  voting  on 


PRESIDI  NT 


The  ACTING 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
ognized, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
E>an  Dreyfus,  Lucille  Lan^lols 
Flanagan,  and  Pat  Barry 
mittee  on  Interior  and 
staff  be  granted  the  privileges 
during  conslderaticui  of 
S.  391. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  behrlf 
HoLLiNGS.  I  ask  unanimou  > 
Mary  Jo  Manning  of  his 
the  same  floor  privileges 
day. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the 
for  a  unanimous-consent 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted 
to  the  distinguished 
zona. 

Mr.    FANNIN.   Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
staff  members  be  accorde<l 
the  floor  during  debate  on 
son  Loesch,   David  Stanj , 


PRESmi  NT 
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title  sball  he 

nlshlng  the 

Alaska  to  con- 

mlnlng  opera- 

or  Is  here- 

owT.ershlp  to 

to  the  Alaska 

provided  that 

oberations   meet 


UUe 


wiy 


shall  be  con- 

the  right  of 

under  ap- 

(vater  resources 

I  tting  operation. 

Al»Pt(  IPEIATIONS 

authorized  to  be 
necessary  for 
ttUe. 


a:  e 


pro  tem.- 
is  rec- 


pro  tem- 

is  so  ordered. 

of  Senator 

consent  that 

be  allowed 

throughout  the 


slaff 


pro  tem- 
is  so  ordered. 
Senator  yield 
■equest? 

to  yield 

from  Ari- 


Senator 


President, 


I  ask 

the  following 
privileges  of 

IB.  391 :  Harrt- 
Fred  Craft, 


Roma  Skeen,  Mary  Adele  Shute,  Gaye 
Vaughan,  Margaret  Lane,  Sunny  Nixon, 
Tom  Imeson,  Doug  Smith,  and  Tom 
Biery. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  regular  ger- 
maneness rule  apply  on  S.  391. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
call  up  S.  391. 

S.  391  has  two  broad  purposes.  Title  I 
makes  a  number  of  badly  needed 
changes  in  the  law  governing  leasing  of 
Federal  coal.  Title  II  would  make  the 
basic  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion standards  of  the  recently  vetoed 
Federal  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1975  (H.R.  25)  ap- 
plicable to  Federal  coal  development. 

Title  I  would  make  seven  basic 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  relating  to  develop- 
ment of  Federal  coal  resources : 

First.  All  leasing  would  be  done  under 
a  5 -year  program  designed  to  meet  na- 
tional needs  for  Federal  coal  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  timely  and  orderly 
development  of  Federal  coal  resources; 
environmental  protection;  and  receipt 
of  fair  maiket  value  for  public  resources. 

Second.  Coal  leases  would  be  issued 
by  competitive  bidding  only. 

Third.  Leases  would  be  issued  after 
adoption  of  comprehensive  land  use 
plans  prepared  in  consultation  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  with 
ample  opportunty  for  public  review. 

Fourth.  Prospecting  permits  and  pref- 
erence right  leases  would  be  eliminated. 

Fifth.  Coal  leases  would  be  for  a  spec- 
ified term  of  20  years  and  so  long  there- 
after as  coal  is  produced. 

Sixth.  Within  3  years  after  obtaining 
a  coal  lease,  the  lessee  would  have  to 
submit  a  development  plan.  When  the 
plan  is  approved,  it  would  have  to  be 
followed,  unless  it  was  amended. 

Seventh.  The  revenue  sharing  provi- 
sion of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
would  be  amended  to  broaden  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  States  can  use  their 
share  of  coal  leasing  revenues.  In  addi- 
tion, the  States'  share  would  be  in- 
creased from  37  Va  to  60  percent. 

These  changes  will  help  to  assure  that 
any  future  Federal  coal  leasing  program 
gives  the  public  a  fair  market  return  for 
its  resources  and  provides  the  maximum 
amount  of  protection  to  the  environment. 

Even  more  important,  S.  391  will  help 
to  assure  orderly  and  timely  coal  devel- 
opment based  on  comprehensive  land  use 
planning.  This  requirement  is  particu- 
larly critical  in  light  of  the  anticipated 
Federal  coal  leasing  program  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains.  The  committee 
is  concerned  about  the  possibility  that 
the  current  energy  situation  will  lead  to 
premature  decisions  to  proceed  with 
large-scale  coal  leasing  when  the  impacts 
of  such  action  are  not  fully  understood. 
The  issuance  of  such  leases  could,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  commit  tiie  land, 
water,  and  air  resources  of  the  area  to 
development  of  surface  mine?,  electric 
generating  plants,  coal  gasification  and 


liquefaction  plants,  water  Impoundments 
and  new  communities  without  adequate 
consideration  of  other  alternatives  and 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  im- 
pacts, and  without  adequate  opportunity 
for  advance  planning  by  the  communities 
involved. 

Title  II  would  apply  to  Federal  lands 
and  Federal  coal,  the  basic  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  standards  of  the 
recently  vetoed  strip  mining  bill  (HJl 
25). 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  title  dees  not. 
and  I  emphasize  does  not.  apply  to  private 
lands  and  does  not  include  the  reclama- 
tion fee  which  vas  included  in  H.R.  25. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  about 
half  of  tlie  recoverable  coal  reserves  In 
the  United  States.  In  the  past  produc- 
tion of  these  resources  has  been  limited. 
Now.  liowever,  there  is  great  interest  in 
development  of  these  Federal  coal  de- 
posits, which  are  located  primarily  in  the 
Western  States. 

There  has  been  great  emphasis  on  the 
need  to  increase  coal  production  and,  in 
particular,  the  production  of  Fedo-jil 
coal.  Plans  are  to  double  coal  production 
for  1985,  according  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and 
the  National  Petroleum  Council.  There 
are  also  measures  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  to  require  substitution  of 
coal  for  other  fossU  fuels,  which  would 
further  increase  the  need  for  greater  coal 
output.  In  response  to  this  interest,  tiie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  developing  a 
new  coal  leasing  program. 

The  enactment  of  S.  391  is  a  necessary 
and  significant  step  toward  development 
of  a  rational  Federal  coal  leasing  policy 
and  program,  and  a  reo.uisite  of  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  mandate  to  protect 
our  public  resources.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
careful  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards be  established  for  our  Federal  lands 
before  they  are  entirely  ravaged. 

According  to  President  Ford,  there  is 
no  need  for  Federal  surface  mining  legis- 
lation, since  21  States  have  recently  up- 
graded their  State  mining  laws.  They  say 
that  the  Nation  can  afford  to  rely  on 
State  reclamation  laws  to  protect  Its  land 
and  water.  But  lack  of  enforcement  of 
State  laws  J\as  been  a  major  reason  for 
enactment  of  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards. More  importantly,  this  ai-gumeat 
totally  ignores  the  fact  that  State  laws 
do  not  apply  to  the  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  recoverable  coal  reserves  which 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  a 
special  responsibility  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral lands.  We  cannot  rely  on  the  States, 
or  much  less  the  current  administration 
to  fulfill  this  obligation  for  us. 

We  cannot  shirk  this  responsibility, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  protection 
and  careful  development  of  the  Federal 
lands  is  so  crucially  needed. 

For  this  reason,  title  n  contains  the 
basic  mining  and  reclamation  standards 
of  H.R.  25  as  vetoed.  It  assures  that  do 
coal  leasing  will  take  place  on  Federal 
lands  imtil  these  standards  are  enforced 
on  those  lands.  The  title  makes  these 
provisions    applicable   only   to  Federal 
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lands;  It  does  not  apply  to  private  lands. 
It  would  assure  tbat  mining  on  Federal 
lands  at  least  Is  carefully  regulated  and 
our  national  resources  protected. 

Mr.  President,  both  opponents  and 
proponents  of  H.R.  25  have  urged  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Inteilor  Committee 
not  to  include  title  n  to  this  bUl.  The 
proponents  say  that  its  enactment  will 
Ifssen  the  chances  for  enactment  of  a 
Federal  law  regulating  surface  muiiiig 
on  non -Federal  lands..  The  opponents 
saj-  that  title  n  will  lead  the  administra- 
tion, which  supports  title  I,  to  veto  the 
hill  and  then  the  much-needed  leasing 
reform  will  not  become  law. 

I  cannot  accept  either  argument. 
Both  titles  of  S.  391  are  needed  to  as- 
sure responsible  Federal  coal  develop- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  94th  Congi-ess 
will  carry  out  its  responsibility  to  protect 
the  public  lands  and  that  S.  391  will  be- 
cojne  law — with  or  witliout  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

I  urge  Senate  approval  of  S.  391. 

Mr.  PiTsldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  sectlon-by-sec- 
tkm  analysis  of  title  I  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section-ey-Section  Analysis  of  Titlx  I 
or  S.  391 

Section  1.  Ibis  section  designates  the  of- 
ficial citation  of  nUe  I  of  the  Act  as  the 
"IMeral  Coal  Leasing  Anaendmeute  Act  of 
1974." 

Section  101(a)  amends  Subsectiou  2(a)  of 
the  Mineral  l>a&ing  Act  of  1920.  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  201(a)).  Subsection  2(a)  pres- 
ently authorises  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  coal  leases  by  oompctitive  bidding 
"or  by  such  other  methods  as  he  may  by 
general  regulation  adopt,"  In  tracts  of  40 
acres  or  multiples  thereof. 

Paragraph  <1)  would  provide  that  leases 
could  be  Issued  onX^  by  competitive  bidding 
on  either  a  royalty  or  bonus  biddii:>g  basis. 
If  bonus  bidding  U  used  payment*  wlU  be  on 
eitber  deferred  on  Ln.suUlment  basis.  This  re- 
quirement is  designed  to  permit  a  wider  op- 
portunity for  competition  for  Federal  ooal 
leases. 

Tba  Committee  feels  strongly  that  tbe 
Federal  Government  should  receive  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  pubUc  resources  being  used  by 
private  parties.  Awarding  leases  by  competl- 
Uve  bidding  should  help  assure  that  this  goal 
is  achieved.  The  changes  In  the  rental  and 
royalty  rates  provided  by  Section  103  of  8. 
391  will  be  another  slgnlflcant  step  toward 
fair  return. 

This  paragraph  also  provides  that  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  leasing  tracts  shaU  be 
teeerved  and  offered  for  leaae  to  public  bodies, 
including  Federal  agencies,  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  or  nonprofit  oorpomtlona  con- 
trolled by  any  of  such  entitles.  It  {uovldeB 
that  any  coal  leased  shall  be  foe  use  by  such 
entity  or  entities  In  implementing  a  defi- 
nite plan  to  produce  energy  for  their  own 
use  or  for  sale  to  their  members  or  customers 
(except  for  short-term  aalM  to  ottMn). 

The  Committee  beUev«s  It  la  desirable  to 
establish  a  program  to  grant  lea— s  on  a 
preferential  basts  to  consumer  owned  utili- 
ties or  organlBationa  oontroUcd  by  them. 
Such  a  pc<ogram  would  stimulate  oom- 
petlUon  in  Um  ooal  Industry  by  aUowlng  new 
organizations    to    obtain    and    derelop    coal 


The  major  precedent  for  disposal  of  na- 
ttonal  resonroes  In  tliis  manner  la  In  tlie 
'Meral  hydroelectrle   program.    State   and 


local  governments,  and  non-profit  electric 
cooperatives  have  the  first  opporttinlty  to 
obtain  power  generated  at  Federal  projects. 
Iliis  anti-monopoly  feature  has  supported 
compeutlon  In  the  utility  indttstry  and  has 
prevented  private  profit-making  entities 
from  totally  controlling  a  resource  owned 
by  the  public. 

Any  organization  eligible  for  preferential 
treatment  wiU,  of  coiwoe.  be  required  to  pay 
royalties  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  to 
twe  the  coal  Itself  or  seU  it  to  other  or- 
ganizations eligible  for  preferential  treat- 
ment. The  lessee  would  also  be  subject  to 
the  same  terms  of  de\-elopmeut  as  other 
lessees. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  no  lease  sale 
shall  be  held  for  land  where  the  United 
States  owns  both  the  surface  and  subsur- 
face unless  the  lands  containing  the  coal 
deposits  have  l>een  Included  in  a  compre- 
hensive land  use  plan  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary or.  In  the  case  of  lands  within  the 
National  Forest  System,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  such  sale  is  consistent  with 
such  plan. 

Where  the  surface  is  not  In  Federal  owner- 
ship, no  lease  sale  shall  be  held  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  development  of  such 
coal  deposits  would  be  Inconsistent  with  any 
applicable  State  or  local  land  use  plan,  ex- 
cept where  the  Secretary  finds  that  snch 
coal  development  would  be  In  the  national 
interest. 

The  Committee  does  not  want  to  give  the 
States  a  veto  over  Federal  ooal  development. 
This  provision  puts  some  "teeth"  Into  the 
coordination  requirement  but  allows  Fed- 
eral coal  leasing  which  would  be  incon.';ist- 
ent  with  State  and  local  plans. 

Paragraph  (S)  provides  for  consultation 
among  Federal,  State  and  local  govemmento 
on  preparation  of  land  use  plans  and  directs 
that  a  public  hearing  be  held  If  requested 
by  an  Interested  person. 

The  Committee  believes  that  decisions  to 
Issue  Federal  coal  leases  and  thus  permit 
development  of  the  coal  resource  must  be 
made  after  full  consideration  of  all  the  re- 
soin-ce  values  of  the  latMls  Involved  and  im- 
pacted by  such  development,  the  present  and 
potential  uses  of  these  lands  and  the  antici- 
pated Impact  of  coal  development  on  these 
resources  and  uses.  The  National  Resottrce 
Lands  Management  Act  of  1974  (S.  424) 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  8, 
1974,  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  comprehensive  land  use  plans  for 
management  of  all  the  national  resotirce 
lands  under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield.  A  slmUar  bill  (S.  507)  will 
be  reported  by  the  Committee  soon.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  land  tise  plan  contemplated  by 
the  amendment. 

New  subsectiou  2(b)  provides  limited  au- 
thority for  noncompetitive  additions  to  ex- 
isting leases  of  not  to  exceed  160  acres.  This 
would  replace  the  existing  provisions  for 
non-competltlve  Issuance  of  coal  leases. 
These  are  Section  3  which  allows  modifica- 
tion of  existing  leases  to  include  contiguous 
cool  deposits  (30  U.S.C.  203)  and  Section  4 
which  permits  Issuance  of  a  new  lease  where 
coal  deposits  under  existing  law  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  three  years  (30  VSC  204). 
These  sections  are  repealed  in  Sectioji  105 
ofS.  3fil. 

Subsaetion  101(b)  specifies  that  the 
chances  made  in  existing  law  by  Subsection 
101(a)  are  subject  to  any  valid  exiftuig 
right  to  a  tease  eetablttihed  pursuant  to  a 
proepecUug  permit  lasued  under  secUou  2 
(b)  of  the  Uiueral  Lea&iug  Act  of  19i20  (41 
Stat.  438)  as  amended  (M  U-S-C.  a01<b)) 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  S.  391. 

Hie  Committee  intends  to  maiiitiUn  Um 
status  quo  with  respect  to  any  such  rights, 
and  not  to  enlarge  or  diminish  them  in  any 
way.  Kach  permittee  will  have  to  as.'«rt  any 
claim  of  right  wliloli  can  be  Judged  on  tts 


merits  by  the  Secretary  and  the  comts  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  Subsection 
101(a). 

Section  102  would  repeal,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights.  SubaecUon  2(b)  of  the  1930 
Act  which  autboo-lxea  the  tasuanoe  of  coal 
IMtMpectlng  permits  and  preference  right 
leases. 

Subsection  2(b)  now  provides  that  where 
prospecting  or  exploratory  work  is  neoessary 
to  detemilne  the  existence  or  workability  of 
coal  dqxtslts  in  an  area,  the  Secretary  at  the 
Interior  is  authociaed  to  Issue  prospecting 
permits  for  a  term  ot  two  years.  The  permit 
entitles  the  permittee  to  the  exclusive  right 
to  prospect  tor  coal  oa  the  land  described 
ttereiu.  A  holder  of  a  ooal  prospecting  per- 
mit who  shows,  befcH-e  the  expirauou  of  his 
permit,  that  the  land  included  in  the  permit 
contains  coal  in  commercial  quantities,  is 
entitled  to  a  preference  right  lease  for  all  ur 
part  of  the  land  Included  in  the  praapectlng 
permits. 

The  Secretary  could  estabUsh  mlnimiun 
annual  royal  ti«a  wX  ttke  time  of  issuance  of 
vhe  lease  so  as  to  encourage  dUigent  devel- 
opment and  productlou.. 

New  Subsectiona  7(b)  and  7(C)  provide 
specific  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  con- 
solidate leases  into  logical  mining  units  so 
xhat  production  with  a  unit  rather  than  on 
a  single  lease  would  satisfy  renewal  and  dili- 
gence requirements.  Authority  to  unitize 
leases  would  give  the  Secretary  and  lessees 
greater  fiexlbiiity  in  planning  the  develop- 
ntent  of  leases  so  that  there  is  a  maximum 
recovery  of  coal  witli  a  mlnlmtun  Impact  on 
the  environment.  The  authority  would  be 
parttciUarly  valuable  In  planning  for  the 
develo{Mnent  of  lands  where  some  tracts  are 
federally  owned  and  some  privately  owned. 
Mining  units  could  then  be  designated  to 
encompass  private  lands,  thus  ensuring  the 
development  of  Isolated  Federal  tracts  which 
ordinarily   might   not   be  developed. 

New  Su  Insect  ion  (d)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  for  a  minimum  royalty  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  production.  If  production  is 
prevented  by  strikes  or  other  circvimstanoes 
not  the  fattlt  of  the  lessee.  The  Committee 
believes  that  this  limited  exception  to  the 
production  requirements  is  needed  to  be  tair 
to  lesoees. 

New  Subsection  7(el  requires  that  within 
tliree  years  after  obtaining  a  lease  and  be- 
fore significant  environmental  disturbance, 
the  lessee  would  have  to  submit  a-  develop- 
nvent  plan  to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 
This  plan  would  have  to  set  out  specific 
work  to  be  performed,  the  manner  in  which 
ooal  extraction  would  be  conducted  and  ap- 
plicable environmental  and  health  and  safe- 
ty standards  votUd  be  met  and  a  time 
schedule  far  performance.  No  such  plans  are 
required  tmder  existing  law.  Howe%-er,  there 
are  Department  of  the  Interior  regulations 
which   caU   for  such   pians. 

If  the  surface  of  the  lands  involved  are 
i-.r«der  tlM  Jurtadlctioa  of  anoUier  Federal 
agency,  that  agency  would  have  to  consent 
to  the  plan.  MThen  the  surface  of  the  land 
Involved  Is  In  non -Federal  ownership  the 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  consult  with  the  sur- 
face owner  before   approving  the  plan. 

Development  plans  may  be  ie»laed  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  rerlakm  will  lead 
to  greater  recovery  of  the  mineral  or  pro- 
tection al  the  environment.  lmprai««  tbe  ef  • 
Sdoicx-  of  the  recovery  operation,  or  is  the 
only  means  available  to  avoid  severe  eco- 
nomic hardships  on  the  trmm. 

T%tR  plan  would  ha*«  to  be  oousl&ient 
vdtb  the  redamatioii  requirements  oT  Ti- 
tle II. 

New  Subsection  7(r)  provides  that  lease.- 
will  be  sobject  to  termination  for  ZaitH<e  to 
develop  the  lease  with  due  diligence.  At  tbe 
time  a  tract  la  otfei'ed  for  leaae  tbe  Secre- 
tary aball  publisb  a  propoeed  time  achedule 
ror  dex-elopment  of  the  lease.  Dniwa  reUe\'ed 
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of  the  obligation  by  the 
cause,  failure  to  develop  the 
to  the  schedule  would  be 
deuce  of  failure  to  develop 
pence.  The  time  schedule  shall 
development  within  seven  year ; 
gtjod    cause   which   shall   be 
Secretary. 

The  Committee  believes  that 
ment  will  help  to  assure  dillg( 
inei2t  of  leased  coal  deposits 
holding  them  for  speculative 
the  same  time,  it  gives  some  a 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  to 
nients   where   circumstances   w 

The  Administration  has 
peal  of  this  provision  of  the  lav  • 
mlttee  agrees  with  the  Admiu 
the  prospecting  permlt-prefere 
method  of  allocating  Federal 
is  no  longer  appropriate  or 
preference  right  lease  is 
the    fair   market    value   prlncip 
above.   The   Federal    goveriunen^ 
1920  accumulated  considerable 
about  Federal  coal  resources 
tion,  which  should  be  continual 
provides  &a  adequate  base  for 
sions. 

Section  102  also  adds  a  new 
(c)   to  the  1920  Act  which  gives 
thorlty  for  coal  e-xploration 

The  Committee  wishes  to 
repeal  of  Subsection  2(b)   is 
Ject  to  valid  existing  rights"  anci 
intended  to  affect  any  valid 
mit  outstanding  at  the  time  oi 
of   the   amendments.   Any   a 
preference  right  leases  based  on 
could   be   adjudicated   on   their 
preference    right    leases    issued 
quirements  of  Subsection  2(b) 
Act  and  other  applicable  law. 
National  Environmental  Policy 
were  met. 

Section  103  amends  Section  7 
Act  which  deals  with  term  of 
lease  rentals  and  royalties. 

First,  It  provides  that  coal  lea 
for  a  specified  term  of  20  years 
thereafter  as  coal  is  produced, 
law  provides  that  leases  "shall 
terminant   periods   upon   condi 
gent  development."  No  federal 
ever  been  cancelled  for  lack  of 
velopment.  This  is  despite  the 
study    done    by    the    Council 
Priorities  showed  that  of  474  coal 
had    been   no   production    at 
leases.  This  provision  has  been 
the  General  Accounting  Office 
ministration  has  recommended 

The  Committee  believes  that 
of  leasing  Federal  coal  is  to 
produced  to  meet  the  nation's 
The  existing  law  has  been  in 
low  lessees  to  hold  leases  without 
for  as  long  as  they  see  fit.  The 
would  prevent  this  from  happ^i 
future  leases. 

The  Committee  expects  that  t 
will  define  by  regulation 
sure  that  leases  are  maintained 
fide    commercial    development 
token  production. 

Second,  this  section  Increases 
annual  rental  to  $1.00  per  acre 
present  law  provides  for  a 
rental  pM'  acre  of  36^  In  the  first 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
and  $1.00  thereafter. 

Third,  royalties  would  be  based 
of  the  coal  and  be  set  at  not 
of  such  value. 

The  present  minimum  royalty 
per  ton.  It  has  been  the  general 
the  Secretary  to  set  the  royalty 
per  ton.  The  Committee  believes 
future  the  royalty  should  be  a 
the  value  of  the  coal  produced 
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This  is  e.ssential  if  the  people  are  to  receive  a 
fair  return  for  their  coal,  particularly  when 
coal  values  are  increasing  rapidly. 

Rentals  and  royalties  could  be  adjusted  at 
the  end  of  the  first  20  years  and  at  the  end 
of  each  ten-year  period  thereafter. 

Section  104  would  amend  the  revenue  shar- 
ing provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  to  broaden  the  purposes  for  which  the 
37  Vi^^;  share  of  coal  leasing  revenues  paid  to 
the  states  can  be  vised.  Under  existing  law 
these  funds  can  be  used  only  for  roads  and 
schools.  The  amendment  provides  that  the 
ftmds  may  be  u.sed  for  (1)  planning,  (2) 
construction  and  maintenance  of  public  fa- 
cilities, and  (3)  provision  of  public  services. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  roads  and  schools,  the 
money  could  be  used  to  help  relieve  the  heavy 
burden  that  rapid  large-scale  development 
would  place  on  state  and  local  governments 
for  other  public  services  such  as  police  and 
lire  protection  and  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
Testimony  at  the  Committee's  hearings,  par. 
ticularly  those  held  in  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, clearly  indicated  that  state  and  local 
officials  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  Im- 
pact of  coal  development  on  their  ability  to 
provide  such  services.  The  amendment  is 
similar  to  S.  834  dealing  with  oil  shale  leas- 
ing revenues  which  wa*;  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  April  22. 

Section  105  repeals  Subsection  2(c),  and 
Sections  3  and  4  of  the  1920  Act.  The  pur- 
poses of  Sections  3  and  4  are  desrritied  under 
Subsection  101  above. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
prohibits  any  railroad  company  from  obtain- 
ing federal  coal  leases,  other  than  "for  Its 
own  use  for  railroad  purposes".  Since  all 
commercial  railroads  have  converted  from 
coal  to  diesel  fuel  the  result  is  that  no 
meaningful  use  of  coal  from  federal  leases 
is  now  possible  for  them.  Section  2(c)  also 
imposes  restrictive  acreage  limitations  on 
railroads  which  are  not  applicable  to  other 
lessees.  The  reason  for  these  restrictions  has 
long  ceased  to  exist.  They  were  placed  on 
railroads  because  of  the  unfair  advantage  it 
was  believed  they  might  have  over  other  coal 
producers  because  they  owned  their  own 
transportation  capability.  However,  there  are 
other  existing  regulatory  controls  intended 
to  prevent  any  possible  transpwrtation  ad- 
vantage of  railroads.  The  "commodities 
clause"  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  §  1.  (8))  clearly  prohibits  any  railroad 
company  from  transporting  in  interstate 
commerce  coal  "mined  or  produced  by  It,  or 
under  its  authority,  or  which  it  may  own  In 
whole  or  in  part,  or  in  which  it  may  have  any 
interest,  direct  or  indirect." 

Tliree  times  in  the  period  1957-1966  the 
Senate  has  passed  legislation  repealing  sec- 
tion 2(c).  (S.  2069,  85th  Cong,;  S.  1192,  87th 
Cong.;  S.  3070,  89th  Cong.) 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  2(c) 
Issue,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion in  Its  1970  report.  One  Third  of  the 
Nation's  Land,  recommended  Its  repeal.  In 
general  It  recommended  that  "restrictions 
on  public  land  mineral  activity  that  are  no 
longer  relevant  to  existing  conditions  should 
be  eliminated  so  as  to  encourage  mineral 
exploration  and  development".  (PLLRC 
R^t.,  p.  135.)  Specifically  with  respect  to 
section  2(c),  It  recommended  that  "restric- 
tions upon  the  leasing  of  public  land  coal 
deposits  to  railroad  companies  should  be 
removed",  reasoning  as  follows  (Id.  at  136) : 

The  fears  of  monopolistic  control  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  existing  restrictions 
no  longer  are  applicable.  The  Importance  of 
pipelines  and  truck  transportation  and  the 
growing  use  of  mlnemouth  generation  have 
materially  reduced  any  competitive  advan- 
tages railroads  may  once  have  had  over  other 
coal  producers.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that 
other  Federal  laws,  such  as  the  antitrust  laws, 
are  far  more  effective  in  regulating  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  milroads  than  the 
public  landlav.s. 


Section  106  amends  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 27(a)  (1)  of  the  1920  Act  which  prevents 
any  person  holding  more  than  46,080  acres  of 
coal  leases  in  any  one  State.  The  statewide 
limit  is  retained  and  a  national  limit  of 
150,000  acres  is  added.  This  limitation  is  an- 
other means  to  prevent  excessive  control  of 
Federal  coal  by  a  few  large  companies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  of  April  1975 
the  largest  Federal  leaseholder  had  less  than 
80,000  acres,  this  ceiling  does  not  seem 
unreasonable. 

Section  107  eliminates  the  prohibition  In 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands 
(30  U.S.C.  352)  against  leasing  lands  acquired 
by  the  United  States  and  "set  apart  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  purposes."  The  Committee  sees 
no  reason  why  such  lands  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  leasing.  Since,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  no  lease  could  be  issued  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  elimination 
of  the  prohibition  should  not  have  any  ad- 
verse impact  on  Defense  Department 
programs. 

Section  108  directs  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare and  maintain  a  Federal  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram. The  leasing  program  shall  Indicate  as 
precisely  as  possible  the  size,  timing,  and  lo- 
cation of  coal  leasing  activity  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  wiU  best  meet  national  en- 
ergy needs  for  the  five-year  period  followhig 
its  approval  or  reapproval  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  following  principles: 

(1)  timely  and  orderly  development  oj 
Federal  coal  resources; 

(2)  environmental  protection;  and 

(3)  receipt  of  fair  market  value  for  public 
resources. 

Subsection  108(b)  provides  that  the  pro- 
gram shall  include  estimates  of  the  appro- 
priations and  staffing  required  of  all  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  necessary  to  prepare 
the  required  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments, obtain  resource  data,  and  any  oth«r 
information  needed  to  decide  the  order  in 
which  areas  are  to  be  .scheduled  for  lease, 
to  make  the  analyses  required  prior  to  of- 
fering tracts  for  lease,  and  to  supervise  oper- 
ations under  every  lease  in  the  manner 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  the  regulations, 
and  the  lease. 

The  Committee  Intends  that  these  esti- 
mates represent  the  Secretary's  best  Judg- 
ment of  actual  needs  rather  than  the  views 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
to  what  funding  levels  are  appropriate  for 
Inclusion  in  the  President's  Budget. 

Subsection  108(c)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
establish  procedures  for  receipt  and  con- 
sideration 0/  nominations  for  areas  to  be 
offered  for  lease  or  to  be  excluded  from 
leasing,  for  public  notice  of  and  participa- 
tion In  development  of  the  leasing  program, 
for  review  by  State  and  local  governments 
which  niay  be  Impacted  by  the  proposed 
leasing,  and  for  coordination  of  the  pro- 
gram with  laud  use  and  resource  manage- 
ment programs  of  any  State.  These  pro- 
cedures are  applicable  to  any  revision  or  re- 
approval  of  the  leasing  program. 

Subsection  108(d)  calls  for  publication 
of  a  proposed  leasing  program  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  its  submission  to  tlie 
Congress  within  one  year  after  enactment 
of  this  section. 

Subsection  108(e)  provides  that  after  the 
leasing  program  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  on  or  after  June  30,  1977,  which- 
ever comes  first,  no  Federal  coal  leases  may 
be  Issued  unless  they  are  for  areas  included 
In  the  approved  leasing   program. 

Subsection  108(f)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  revise  and  reapprove  the  leasing  pro- 
gram at  any  time  and  directs  him  to  review 
and  reapprove  the  leasing  program  at  least 
once  each  year. 

The  requirement  for  annual  reapproval  is 
designed  to  assure  that  the  program  fully 
reflect  current  information  and  changing 
conditions.  Obviously,  substantial  changes  In 
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the  program  may  be  required  in  some  years, 
which  In  others  there  may  be  little  or  no 
change. 

The  Committee  does  not  Intend  that  th« 
Secretary  develop  land  use  plans  for  all 
Federal  coal  lands  as  part  of  the  leasing  pro- 
gram. The  basic  purpose  of  the  program  is 
10  let  Congress,  all  Interested  units  of  Fed- 
frai.  State,  and  local  government  and  the 
general  public  know  what  coal  leasing  ac- 
tivity is  planned  during  the  next  five  years. 

Section  109  amends  Section  1  of  the  1930 
Act  to  make  it  clear  that  a  governmental  en- 
tity (including  any  corporation  primarily 
acting  a.s  an  agency  or  Lnstrumentality  of  a 
State)  which  produces  electrical  energy  for 
sale  to  the  public  Is  eligible  to  acqtiire  a 
FMeral  coal  lease.  The  governmental  entity 
must  be  located  in  the  same  State  as  the 
Federal  coal  deposits. 

Section  110  repeals,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  subsections  2(c)  and  2(d)  of  the 
Act  of  August  31,  1964  (78  Stat.  710;  30 
U.S.C.  201-1).  These  subsections  authorize 
contracts  for  collective  prospecting,  develop- 
ment or  operation  of  coal  leases  and  exempt 
from  acreage  limitations  any  coal  leases 
subject  to  such  contracts. 

The  Committee  believes  that  these  llttle- 
used  provisions  are  not  needed.  They  would 
be  largely  superseded  by  the  authorization 
for  creation  of  logical  mining  units  pro- 
vided by  Section  103  of  S.  391. 

Section  111  Increases  from  37'^%  to  60^ 
the  share  of  1920  Act  lease  revenues  paid  to 
the  State  In  which  the  lease  Is  located. 

These  revenues  derive  from  the  leasing  of 
federal  coal,  gas,  phosphate,  sodium,  potas- 
sitim,  oil,  oil  shAle,  native  asphalt,  and  solid 
uid  semi-solid  bittunen  and  bituminous 
rock  (including  tar  sands).  The  additional 
32.5  per  cent  would  be  earmarked  specifically 
for  (1)  planning,  (2)  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  public  facilities,  and  (3)  provision 
of  public  services.  In  those  areas  suffering 
Impact  problems  as  a  result  of  energy  devel- 
opment. Thirty  per  cent  of  the  payments 
would  remain  In  the  Reclamation  Fund. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
approval  of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing: 
Amendments  Act  will  be  a  major  step 
forward  in  much-needed  modernization 
of  the  laws  governing  de'relopment  of 
federally  owned  energy  resources.  It  Is 
one  of  a  number  of  measures  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Interior  Committee. 

The  Federal  Oovemmeut  owns  over 
50  percent  of  the  fossil  fuels  energy  re- 
sources in  the  United  States.  Tliese  re- 
sources are  on  the  public  lands,  the  off- 
shore area  known  as  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf — OCS — and  in  reserved 
mbiei-al  interests  underlying  private 
lands. 

No  one  knows  just  how  much  the  pub- 
lic owns  but  recent  estimates  of  energy 
resources  indicate  that  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  holds,  of  the  total  national  en- 
dowment: 37  percent  of  the  crude  oil; 
43  percent  of  the  natural  gas;  50  percent 
of  the  coal;  80  percent  of  the  oil  shale; 
50  percent  of  the  recoverable  geothei'mal 
energy;  and  50  percent  of  the  uranium. 

The  management  of  these  public  re- 
sources is  perhaps  the  most  important 
energy  policy  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Furthermore,  the  Con- 
stitution gives  Congi«ss  special  respon- 
sibilities for  public  resources. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  deals 
\^ith  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  recover- 
able coal  reserves. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  S.  521. 
the  OCS  bill,  which  deals  with  a  major 


portion  of  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  time 
in  little  more  than  a  year  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  a  Federal  coal  bill  and 
an  OCS  bill.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  not  act  on  either  bill  last  year. 
However,  this  year,  the  House  is  work- 
ing In  both  areas  and  we  can  expect  to 
send  both  bills  to  the  President  within 
a  few  months. 

I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  f  i-om 
Montana  for  ills  outstanding  leadership 
in  developing  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  He  is  the  Senate  s  recog- 
nized expert  on  Federal  coal  development 
policy.  S.  391  is  his  bill.  It  embodies  the 
kind  of  carefully  balanced  approach  and 
deep  concern  about  our  public  lands  and 
resources  for  which  he  is  well  known. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
announce  my  very  grave  concerns  about 
S.  391,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  at  1920.  I  have  the  greatest 
regard  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill.  He  has  been  very  cooperative  and 
certainly  has  worked  diligently  on  this 
legislation.  I  realize  his  sincerity  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  the  objective  •»'e 
all  have  of  trj'lng  to  increase  the  energy 
production  of  this  country.  But  I  think 
that  this  is  the  wrong  mo've.  I  regret 
very  much  the  need  to  object  to  this  bfll 
because  I  do  believe  that  there  are  some 
changes  which  need  to  be  made  in  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it 

This  act  has  for  some  50  years  now 
been  the  vehicle  by  which  coel  deposits 
on  most  Federal  lands  are  made  available 
for  development.  The  act  is  flexible  and 
has  proven  workable.  The  committee  for 
the  second  straight  Congress  has  con- 
centrated on  modernizing  this  law.  I  am 
in  concert  with  my  Interior  Committee 
colleagues  on  the  majority  of  changes 
which  we  made.  Ho^^ever,  I  am  concerned 
that  our  efforts  will  not  be  realised  be- 
cause n-e  have  attached  a  very  ccntro- 
versial  .surface  mining  amendment  to  this 
bUl. 

The  record  is  very  clear  as  to  why 
I  have  opposed  this  title  n  which  is  the 
surface  mining  bin  which  the  President 
vetoed  on  May  20,  1975.  That  bill,  you 
will  recall,  would  have  dictated  to  every 
coal  mining  State,  Federal  reclamation 
standards.  Tliat  is  not  the  source  of  the 
problem  now.  Tliis  Congress  moved  to 
jjreempt  State  laws  which  wei«  tailored 
to  specific  geologic  and  climatic  condi- 
tions because  of  a  fundamental  distrust 
of  State  enforcranent  abilities.  When  the 
surface  mining  bin  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  asked  the  questloiis,  "Is  it  that  the 
ismd  is  not  really  not  being  reclaimed 
under  State  enforcement?  What  is  the 
evil  or  the  problem  which  necessitates 
this  Federal  law?"  Those  questions  re- 
main unanswered  to  this  dat.e.  H.R.  25, 
under  the  guise  of  being  a  reclamation 
bill  which  supposedly  allowed  surface 
mining  if  tlw  land  could  be  reclaimed, 
was  i-eally  a  measure  designed  to  pre- 
clude the  mining  of  coal  by  surface  min- 
ing methods  in  as  many  instances  as 
piossible. 

Tliat    ban    philosophj"    was    woven 


throughout  the  bill.  Entire  provisions 
were  dedicated  to  listing  areas  which 
would  be  unsuitable  for  surface  mining 
even  if  they  could  be  full>'  reclaimed. 
Any  land  could  be  de.-signat©d  as  un.>uit- 
able  for  surface  mining  if  such  opera- 
tions w-DUld  be,  first,  incompatible  with 
existing  land  use  plans  or  programs ;  .sec- 
ond, affect  fragile  or  historic  lands  which 
could  result  in  significant  damage  to  im- 
portant historic,  cultural,  scientific,  and 
esthetic  values,  and  national  systems; 
third,  affect  renewable  resource  lands; 
and  fourth,  affect  natural  hazard  lands. 
In  addition,  a  total  ban  would  l>e  im- 
posed upon  any  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  units  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, the  National  System  of  Trails,  the 
National  Wildlife  Preservation  System, 
or  any  Federal  lands  within  the  bound- 
siries  of  national  forests,  and  the  list 
goes  on. 

These  lands  should  only  be  set  aside 
if  reclamation  cannot  be  achieved.  These 
land  use  prohibitions  are  totally  hicon- 
sistent  v.ith  our  national  effort  to  be- 
come energ>'  self-suCBcient.  Remember 
these  lands  are  set  aside  from  surface 
mining  not  because  the  land  could  not 
be  reclaimed,  but  because  some  other 
land  ase  has  priority.  The  ban  on  na- 
tional forests  alone  will  cost  us  7  billion 
tons  of  coal  resources  which  are  30  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  surface  minable  coal. 
These  Infirmities  are  integral  to  the 
antendment  which  this  committee  adopt- 
ed. The  committee's  action  are,  I  am 
afraid,  pohtically  motivated  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate because  the  creation  of  an 
energy  policy  must  be  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort. TTie  only  difference  IJetween  this 
amendment,  wliich  is  title  n  of  S.  391, 
and  the  surface  mining  bill  which  Presi- 
dent Pord  'vetoed  on  two  eailier  occa- 
sions, is  that  it  now  applies  only  to  Fed- 
eral lands. 

Even  back  during  the  time  when  we 
were  debating  the  surface  mining  Issue.  I 
felt,  with  otliei's,  the  real  emphasis  and 
goal  of  those  advocating  unreasonable 
restrictions  ^-as  to  preclude  western  strip 
mining.  Historically  our  western  coal  re- 
serves have  not  been  developed  because 
there  has  been  no  market  for  low-sulfur, 
low  Btu  Federal  coal.  The  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  plans  for  coal  gas- 
ification and  llquefication  facilities  have 
created  a  definite"  market  for  this  coal. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  have  argued  that 
the  current  energy  situation  will  lead  to 
premature  decisions  to  proceed  ■with 
large  scale  leasing  when  the  impacts  on 
sucli  action  are  not  fully  understood 
They  argue  the  issuance  of  such  leases 
could,  for  an  practical  purposes,  commit 
the  land,  water  and  air  resources  of  the 
are*  to  development  of  surface  mines, 
electric  generating  plants,  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  lique'actioa  plants  without  ade- 
quate coDsidei ation  of  other  alternatives 
and  environmental  impacts. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  En\ii-ou- 
mental  Pcrilcy  Act,  better  known  as 
NEPA,  precludes  this  situation  from  hap- 
pening. Ihls  transparent  argument 
merely  is  a  shield  to  bide  behind  the  real 
intent  of  abolishing  western  strip  min- 
ing. We  must  be  honest  witli  oicselves 
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and  recognize  that  all  ma  jo: '  Federal  ac- 
tions require  thorough,  exha  ustive  NEPA 
scrutiny,  thus  the  wholesa  e  leasing  of 
Federal  lands  will  require  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  all  alteniatives  and 
all  environmental  impacts.  We  can  see 
through  this  shield  to  the  real  intent 
V.  ith  this  strip  mining  bill  tl  at  precludes 
mining  even  though  reclamition  can  be 
achieved. 

The  Secretai?  of  the  nterior  has 
authority  and  has  exercised  this  author- 
ity to  put  strong  reclamati<  n  standards 
in  coal  leases.  Even  now  the  Department 
Is  revising  and  updating  reclamation 
.standards  so  do  not  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  these  wetsem  dial  lands  are 
now  unprotected. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  ai gued  on  this 
floor  that  this  bill  merely  re  s:ulates  Fed- 
eral lands  and  thus  State  and  private 
coal  will  be  allowed  to  be  ir  ined.  I  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
landownership  patterns  in  the  West  in 
order  lo  understand  the  imnense  influ- 
ence which  Federal  land  li  is  on  adja- 
cent non-Federal  lands.  T  lis  complex 
coal  and  surface  ownership  pattern  will 
prevent  the  formidation  of  logical  min- 
ing units.  Coal  does  not  lollow  specific 
ijroperiy  lines  and  siu-face  mining  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  I'ederal  land 
will  aLso  i-estrict  the  adjaceit  non-Fed- 
t  tal  land.  We  just  cannot  afl Drd  to  tie  up 
85  percent  of  this  Nation' ;  low -sulfur 
coal  reserves  at  this  critical  ^  eriod  of  for- 
eign energy  dependence.  F(  r  every  ton 
oi  coal  we  do  not  mine  we  i  nust  replace 
it  with  co«U>  crude  oil. 

One  reason  the  Presiden  vetoed  the 
strip  mining  bill  was  becaiLs<  of  coal  pro- 
duction losses  caused  by  the  >an  on  min- 
ing in  alluvial  valleys  in  the  West. 
Tliirty-three  to  sixty  millioi  tons  or  5^ 
percent  of  our  total  annual  i  x>al  produc- 
tion would  be  lost  by  this  bar  .  I  just  can- 
not understand  my  coUeagui  s  voting  for 
such  coal  losses  and  perpe  iiating  this 
struggle  over  unreasonnble  surface  min- 
ing regulation. 

Mr.  President,  the  coal  leai  Ing  program 
is  in  shambles  now  even  with  out  the  pas- 
.sage  of  a  damaging  surface  mining  bill. 
The  Federal  Government  haj ;  only  leased 
seven  short-term  coal  lease  >  since  1973 
and  because  of  the  recent  J'  me  decision 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Sierra  Club  against  [Morton,  the 
Secretary  is  prevented  fron*  taking  any 
action  in  the  Northern  Oreftt  Plains  of 
Wyoming.  Montana,  and  N^rth  Dakota 
which  hold  48  percent  of  the  Nation's 
coal  reserves.  I  caution  mi  colleagues 
against  believing  that  passa«e  of  S.  391 
win  end  this  moratoriimL  It  will  only 
compUcate  an  already  chaotic  situation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ai^ther  myth 
wiiich  I  want  to  dispel.  We  will  hear  it 
said  that  the  coal  companies  and  coal 
speculators  have  held  Pedersil  coal  leases 
without  developing  them  in  order  to  grow 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  of 
this  Nation.  We  are  always  cited  to  the 
16.1  billion  tons  of  coal  aheady  imder 
lease  and  the  question  as  to  he  need  for 
additional  leases  to  be  let  when  this  16 
biihon  tons  has  not  been  tc  tally  devel- 
oped, "nie  minority  views  ciart  this  16 
biihon  tons  and  show  only  t.OOO  bilUon 
Ujns  to  4.01  bllUon  tons  are  pet  uncom- 
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mitted.  This  is  the  only  amount  tliat  can 
be  used  to  meet  existing  and  future  coal 
demands.  This  obviously  is  not  enough 
coal. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  get  on  with 
the  leasing  of  our  Federal  low-sulfur  coal 
if  our  country  is  going  to  meet  the  energy 
demands  of  the  1980's  and  1990"s.  No- 
body, but  nobody,  has  been  holding  Fed- 
eral coal  leases  for  speculation  because 
they  wanted  to  but  only  because  there 
has  been  no  market  for  this  western  coal. 
It  takes  literally  up  to  30  years  to  plan, 
construct,  and  use  coal  from  Federal 
leases  for  thermal  electric  powerplants. 
coal  gasification  plants,  or  any  other 
energy  facility.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  there  has  been  verv-  little  coal  pro- 
duction on  the  Federal  leases  to  date, 
and  the  action  which  we  take  today  will 
lurther  prolong  the  firm  planning  and 
utilization  of  this  valuable  domestic  re- 
source. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  come  to 
our  senses  before  it  is  too  late,  before  we 
succiunb  to  foreign  dominance  of  out 
energj-  sources — the  dollar  outflow  of 
American  capital — the  loss  of  American 
.lobs — the  ludicrousness  of  a  piecemeal 
inflexible  coal  program.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  S.  391  if  title 
II  is  not  deleted.  I  predict  the  President 
will  once  again  veto  this  measure  if  it 
reaches  his  desk  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel,  from  the  mes- 
sage that  came  from  the  President  with 
ills  veto,  it  is  very  evident  that  this  will 
happen.  I  hope  we  can  have  this  mineral 
leasing  bill  in  a  proper  form  so  that  the 
President  will  be  in  position  to  approve 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  should  have  announced 
at  the  outset  that  the  time  for  debate 
is  limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin;  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  with 
1  hour  on  any  amendment  in  the  first 
degree,  and  with  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  regarding 
the  provisions  of  section  223  for  special 
bituminous  coal  mines,  I  understand  that 
the  section  awjlies  only  to  pits  which 
were  operational  prior  to  January  1, 1972, 
and  that  only  specific  pits,  not  entire 
operations  which  may  cover  thousands 
of  acres,  are  eligible.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  regulatory  authority 
should  examine  the  long-range  opera- 
tional plan  for  eligible  pits  to  ascertain 
the  necessity  for  special  treatment.  As 
expressed  in  the  Senate  report,  in  some 
cases,  the  regulatory  authority  may  de- 
termine that  tlie  reworking  of  old  pits 
or  combination  of  existing  pits  on  a 
mined  site  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  mining  operation  to  so  adjust  as 
to  meet  the  basic  provisions  of  the  act. 
Would  the  Senator  not  agree,  however, 
that  in  like  mamier,  a  combination  of 
existing  pits  may  be  eligible  for  the 
special  treatment  provided  in  section  223 
where  such  combination  meets  the  spe- 
cial standards  of  the  section,  and  there 
has  been  a  commitment  to  a  mode  of 


operation  which  makes  adjustment  to 
the  basic  standards  of  the  act  difficult 
and  not  practicable? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes;  I  would  agree. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   8.T4 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  834  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moas)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  834:  At  the 
end  therc'jl  add  the  following  new  title 
ti'le  III. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendmfnt  No.  834 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  follow ijit-  new 
title:  ^ 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  This  title  nmy  be  cited  as  the 
"Coal  Mining  Technology  and  Manpower 
De\elopment  Act". 

STATEMENT   OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  302.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
advance  the  technology  and  training  of  tech- 
nologists needed  to  Increase  the  productiou 
of  coal  in  a  safe  and  environment  illy  ac- 
ceptable manner. 

DEFINniONS 

Sec.  30d.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  tenii— 
(1)  community  college  '  means  any  Junior 
coUege,  postsecondary  vocational  school 
technical  institute,  or  any  other  educationai 
institution  (which  may  include  a  four-year 
institution  of  higher  education  or  a  branch 
thereof)  in  any  State  which— 

(A)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
Stat-e  to  provide  a  program  of  educatiou 
beyond  secondary  education: 

(B)  admits  as  regular  students  persons 
who  aie  high  school  graduates  or  the  equiva- 
lent, or  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age; 

(C)  provides  a  two-year  po.si.secondavv 
educational  program  leading  to  an  associate 
degree,  or  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree,  and  also  provides  pru- 
grams  of  postsecondary  vocational,  technical, 
occupational,  and  specialized  education; 

(D)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
Institution; 

(E)  Is  accredited  as  an  instiuition  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  or  if  not  so  accredited — 

(1)  Is  an  Institution  that  has  obtained 
recognized  preaccredltatlon  status  from  a 
nationally  recognized   accrediting   body,  or 

(U)  Is  an  institution  whose  credits  we 
acceptable  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  accredited  Institutions,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  aii 
institution  so  accredited. 

(2)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  COl.I-ET.E  P«0- 
GKAMS  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COAL  TECH- 
NOLOCT  AND  COAL  TECHNOLOGY  MANFOWEC 
STUDIES 

Sec.  304.  (a;  The  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Enghieering.  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

(1)  develop  Improved  curricula  for  use  by 
community  colleges  In  programs  for  training 
of  technologist*  needed  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  a  safe  and  environmentally 
acceptable  manner, 

(2)  conduct,  by  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment, demonstration  projects  applying  the 
curricula  developed  under  paragraph  (1)  oi 
this  subsection;   and 

(3)  conduct  research  designed  to  Identif.v 
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the  manpower  goals  and  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  increasing  the  production  of  coal 
m  a  safe  and  environmentally  acceptable 
manner. 

(b)  Curricula  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  Include  the  training 
cf  technologists  In  the  fields  of — 

(1)  the  extraction,  preparation,  and  the 
traneportation  of  coal, 

(2)  the  reclamation  of  coal  mined  land, 

(3)  the  disposal  of  coal  mine  wastes, 

(4)  the  chemical  and  physical  analysis  of 
cjal  and  materials  such  as  water  and  soil, 
that  are  involved  In  the  coal  mining  process, 
end 

(5)  the  Improvement  of  health  and  safety 
of  coal  mine  employees. 

(c)  Curricula  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall,  to  the  maximum 
ertent  practicable,  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  existing  personnel  in  the  coal  mining 
process  and  to  enable  coal  mine  employees  to 
upgrade  their  skills. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to — 

(1)  make  use  of  the  resources  of  commu- 
nity colleges  In  developing  curricula  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  304,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible: 

(2)  obtain  consultative  services  as  pro- 
vided under  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code: 

(3)  pay  transportation  expenses,  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses.  In  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  57  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  travel  between  places  of  re- 
cruitment in  duty,  and  while  at  places  of 
duty,  of  persons  appolned  for  emergency, 
temporary,  or  seasonal  services  in  the  field 
service  of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(4)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the 
services  of  any  personnel  made  available  by 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality, 
including  any  lndei)endent  agency,  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

(5)  enter  Into  contracts  and  other  arrange- 
ments as  he  deems  necessay  to  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  resources  of 
other  departments,  agencies,  or  instrumen- 
talities, Including  Independent  agencies,  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Director  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  to  the  Director  such  Information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  section  304  of  this  Act. 

ADVISORY  council  ON  COAL  MINING 
TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 

Sec.  306.  (a)  There  Is  established  an  Ad- 
visor)- Council  on  Coal  Mining  Technology 
Education  which  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  who  shall  be  Chairman; 

(2)  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(4)  the  President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering: 

(5)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey; 

(6)  the  Director  of  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  and 

(7)  six  members  appointed  by  the  Direc- 
tor from  among  individuals  who  by  virtue 
of  experience  or  training,  are  knowledgeable 
In  the  field  of  coal  mining  technology,  and 
who  are  representative  of  community  col- 
leges. Industrial  users  of  coal  and  coal  de- 
rived fuels,  the  coal  Industry,  labor,  and  In- 
stitutions concerned  with  preservation  of 
th»  environment. 

lb)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
r>lrector  with  respect  to  the  general  admln- 
i'tratlon  of  this  title,  and  furnish  such  ad- 
ditional advice  as  he  may  request. 


(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  'report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations (includlilg  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  title)  to 
the  President  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year.  The  President  sliall 
transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Congress. 

(d)(1)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are 
not  regtilar  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  shall,  while  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Director,  but  not  exceeding  the  dally  rate 
prescribed  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  6332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

(2)  Members  of  the  CouncU  who  are  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Government  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
carrying  out  their  duties  on  the  Council. 

(e)  Whenever  a  member  of  the  CouncU 
appointed  \mder  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  Is 
unable  to  attend  a  meeting,  that  member 
shall  appoint  an  appropriate  alternate  to 
represent  him  for  that  meeting. 

FINANCE   ASSISTANCE   TO   COMMUNITY   COLLEGES 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  community  colleges 
to  carry  out  programs  for  the  training  of 
technologists  in  the  field  of  coal  mining  and 
technology. 

(b)  In  making  grants  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  the  Commissioner  shall 
give  priority  to — 

(1)  community  colleges  located  in  States 
having  abundant  coal  reserves,  and 

(2)  training  programs  Implementing  cur- 
ricula developed  under  section  304  of  this 
Act. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Each  community  college  de- 
siring to  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Commissioner, 
at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information,  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Each 
such  application  shall — 

(1)  describe  with  particularity  the  pro- 
gram for  training  technologists  in  the  field 
of  coal  mining  and  technology.  Including 
provisions  for  such  supplementary  demon- 
stration projects  or  short-term  seminars  as 
the  community  college  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical. Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would, 
in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  fvmds,  be 
available  for  the  purposes  described  In  sec- 
tion 305,  and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

(3)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  dls- 
bursal  of,  and  accotmtlng  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  Act:  and 

(4)  provide  that  reasonable  reports  will 
be  furnished  In  such  form  and  containing 
.such  Information  as  the  Administrator  may 
reasonably  require  and  such  reports  will  be 
kept  and  access  furnished  thereto  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  approve  any 
application  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (at. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  309.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  the  community  college  which  has  an  ap- 
plication   approved   under   section   S06   an 


amount  equal  to  the  amount  needed  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  that  application. 

(b)  Payments  tmder  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  InstaUments  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

WITHHOLDINGS 

Sec.  310.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  commuxuty  college,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  provision  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
plicatioii  of  that  community  college  ap- 
proved under  section  308.  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  the  community  college  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  made  under  this 
Act  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION   OP   FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec  311.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  ftmctlons  under  this  Act  ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

( b )  In  admiiUsterlng  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  which  he  is  responsible,  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  any  other  public  agency  or  in- 
stitution in  accordance  with  appropriate 
agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment as  may  be  tigreed  upon. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  312.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  bs 
appropriated  to  carry  out  section  4  of  this 
Act,  »4,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

306  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

307  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  and  each  jf 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ex- 
plain the  amendment  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion  today.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  its  pro- 
vision is  famihar,  I  think,  to  all  of  the 
Senate  since  it  has  been  before  us  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  is  the  number  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  number  of  the  amend- 
ment is  834.  It  is  printed  and  should  be 
on  the  Senator's  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  be  shown  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  391,  the  bill  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Steve  Mer»-ill  may  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
this  debate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
good  friend  Lee  Metcalf  in  support  and 
sponsorship  of  S.  391,  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendment  Act  of  1975.  I  agree 
with  him  that  there  are  some  badly 
needed  changes  in  the  law  governing 
leasing  of  Federal  coal. 

Development  of  the  Federal  coal  is  a 
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necessity  if  we  are  to  meet  our  goals  of 
Independence  from  foreign  energy  sup- 
plies. In  my  State  we  have  8  million  tons 
of  coal  reserve. 

The  steel  industry  of  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia uses  coking  coal  of  his  h  unit  value 
mined  in  the  Uintah  region  Df  Utah  and 
Colorado.  The  role  of  cokinj;  coal  is  im- 
portant in  the  Western  Stites'  econo- 
mies, even  though  the  resen  es  are  small 
in  comparison  with  other  ."supplies  that 
can  be  used  for  power  genei  ation  or  di- 
rect conversion  to  other  fom  is  of  energy. 
The  deposits  of  privately  omied  coking 
coal  are  being  rapidly  deplet  I'd.  so  future 
supplies  will  be  almost  totall  y  from  Fed- 
eral lands. 

At  the  last  count  there  w£  re  some  200 
existing  Federal  leases  for  coal  within 
my  State.  Only  20  of  tho.^e  are  produc- 
ing leases.  I  do  not  condone  nolding  val- 
uable coal  leases  for  puri>ose ;  other  than 
production.  This  piece  of  legislation 
would  remedy  that  situation  and  require 
the  Federal  lessee  to  devel  )p  his  lease 
and  produce  coal  for  our  energy  needs 
now. 

There  are  several  other  set  tions  of  this 
law  which  are  particularly  h  ?lpf ul  to  my 
State  as  well  as  other  Weste  rn  States  in 
a  like  situation.  I  call  attentli  m  to  section 
101  which  provides  that  a  reasonable 
number  of  leasing  tracts  ihall  be  re- 
served and  offered  for  lea^e  to  public 
bodies.  Including  Federal  ag  ;ncies.  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  or  nonprofit  cor- 
porations controlled  by  any  (  f  such  enti- 
tles. It  provides  that  tmy  coal  leased 
shall  be  for  use  by  such  enlty  or  enti- 
tles In  Implementing  a  defi  ilte  plan  to 
produce  energy  for  their  ow  i  use  or  for 
sale  to  their  members  or  cus  »mers — ex- 
cept for  short-term  sales  to  others. 

I  commend  the  committer!  for  its  ef- 
forts to  give  consumer-owned  utilities  a 
preferential  basis  for  compi  ting  in  the 
leasing  business. 

For  many  years  we  liave  given  State 
and  local  governments  anl  nonprofit 
cooperatives  the  first  oppartunity  to 
obtain  power  generated  at  Federal 
projects. 

In  addition  section  109  gi\es  to  a  gov- 
errunental  entity  within  each  State 
clear  authority  to  acquire  coal  leases 
within  such  State. 

I  am  pleased  to  suppor  efforts  to 
broaden  the  revenue-shartn  j  provisions 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  so  that  our 
hard-pressed  commimities  faced  with 
boomtown  problems  brongtit  about  by 
enhanced  energy  needs  can  use  their 
State's  share  of  funds  for  pi  rposes  such 
as  police  and  fire  protectior  ond  water 
and  sewer  facilities. 

As  for  the  reclamation  rsquirements 
which  are  a  part  of  this  Legislation,  I 
must  add,  Mr.  President,  \e  ought  to 
test  on  the  Federal  lands  t^e  effect  of 
our  long  years  of  legislative  inquiry  in- 
to the  merits  of  surface  min  ng.  Most  of 
Utah's  coal  is  deep  and  sur  'ace  mining 
less  of  a  problem  for  us.  bit  there  are 
other  States  which  could  be  devastated. 
We  should  protect  our  land  Inheritance 
while  developing  our  resources. 

The  Federal  Government  qwns  50  per- 
cent of  the  recoverable  coal  teserves.  We 
have  a  constitutional  respor*ibility  over 


the  land  and  a  responsibility  to  our 
people. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  tiuning  to  the 
amendment  which  I  have  called  up,  this 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  Is  en- 
titled "The  Coal  Mining  Technology  and 
Manpower  Development."  amendment.  It 
incorporates  the  Coal  Mining  Technol- 
ogy  and  Manpower  Development  Act, 
S.  1994,  which  I  introduced  June  23, 
1975. 

In  our  effort  to  e.xpand  the  production 
and  diversify  the  sources  of  domestic 
energy,  we  must  not  overlook  the  need 
to  develop  suCQcient  manpower  with  ap- 
propriate skills  to  do  the  job.  This  is 
particulaiiy  true  of  coal  mining.  Coal 
presently  provides  only  17  percent  of 
oiu-  energj'  even  though  it  constitutes  93 
percent  of  tlie  fossil  fuel  reserves  of  tiie 
United  States.  Project  Independence  an- 
ticipates an  increa.se  in  production  of  10 
percent  per  year  through  1985  in  order 
to  raise  output  to  more  than  1  billion  tons 
of  coal.  This  goal,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  will 
require  125,000  additional  skilled  work- 
ers, more  than  one-half  of  the  projected 
increase  for  all  energy  production,  elec- 
tric power  generation,  and  energy  tiams- 
portation  in  the  decade  ahead. 

The  problem  in  coal  mining  is  not 
merely  one  of  numbers.  So  far  the  gen- 
eral unemployment  rate  has  assured  the 
industry  an  adequate  labor  supply,  but 
many  of  the  new  recruits  are  poorly 
trained.  Shortages  of  experienced  min- 
ers are  begimiing  to  appear  and  will  be- 
come acute,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work  force  is  concentrated  in  the  older 
and  younger  age  groups. 

Nearly  30  percent  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  membership  will  be  eligible  for 
retirement  under  the  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent contract.  One-third  of  the  union's 
members  is  under  30  with  experience 
ranging  from  a  few  days  to  no  more  than 
2  or  3  years.  In  this,  the  most  hazardous 
of  industrial  occupations,  they  are  the 
most  frequent  victims  of  accidents.  Of 
the  132  miners  killed  on  tlie  job  in  1974, 
38  had  less  than  1  year's  mining  ex- 
perience. 

The  private  sector  has  long  assumed 
the  major  burden  of  recruiting  and 
training  skilled  coal  workers,  and  it  is 
taking  new  initiatives.  In  recent  years, 
however,  a  number  of  jiuiior  colleges, 
technical  colleges,  and  vocational  schools 
have  created  training  programs.  In  my 
own  State,  for  example,  the  College  of 
Eastern  Utah  in  Price  will  construct  a  $2 
million  center  to  provide  training  for 
high  school  students,  a  2-year  associate 
degree  in  mining  technology,  an  exten- 
sion coiuse  for  recertifying  mine  elec- 
tricians, and  a  university  preparatory 
genei-al  science  course. 

The  UMW  foresees  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing a  dozen  new  training  centers, 
supported  by  Federal  as  well  as  State  and 
industry  funds.  The  administration  has 
said,  in  its  Project  Independence  Report, 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  educational 
grants  "to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
degree  and  nondegree  programs  in  fields 
involving  advanced  skills  and  knowl- 
edge." 


My  amendment  would  provide  two 
kinds  of  assistance  to  public  and  non- 
profit institutions.  First,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  would  conduct  stud- 
ies of  manpower  needs,  research  In  coal 
mining  technology  and  curricula,  and 
demonstration  projects  applying  the  re- 
sults of  that  research.  Second,  the  Office 
of  Education  would  make  direct  grants  to 
community  colleges  to  train  electricians, 
machine  operators,  mechanics,  mine 
safety  supervisoi-s.  foremen,  and  other 
skilled  coal  workers.  "Community  col- 
lege" is  defined,  as  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  to  include  jimior  colleges,  post- 
secondai-y  vocational  schools,  technical 
Institutes,  and  4-year  colleges  offering 
programs  of  occupational  and  special- 
ized education.  Institutions  in  States 
having  abundant  coal  reserves  would  be 
eligible  for  the  financial  assistance.  In 
the  short  period  since  the  inti-oduction 
of  this  bill,  it  has  received  the  enthusi- 
astic endorsement  of  college  officials  in 
Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  SIS  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  must  be 
accompanied  by  efforts  to  develop  new 
technologies  for  coal  production  and  con- 
version, new  techniques  of  land  recla- 
mation, and  new  programs  in  mineral 
research.  These  are  authorized  by  S.  26, 
the  Mining  Minerals  Resources  Research 
Act,  which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year, 
and  S.  62,  the  Coal  Research  Laboratory 
and  Energy  Research  Fellowship  Act, 
which  the  distingtiished  minority  leader. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  introduced  with 
my  support.  As  a  first  step,  however,  the 
amendment  I  introduce  today  would  do 
much  to  insure  the  safe,  efficient,  ex- 
panded production  of  coal  and  to  enable 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  qualify 
for  jobs  that  will  be  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment expands  and  makes  appUcable  the 
tenns  of  the  general  bill  before  us.  It 
is  tailored  to  additional  training  in  the 
field  of  coal  production.  This  bill.  I  be- 
lieve, is  much  needed  and  I  feel  this 
amendment  woiUd  improve  it.  I  would 
ark  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  accept 
the  amendment.  I  believe  it  would  im- 
prove the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  without 
questioning  the  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue from  this  particular  amendment,  I 
imderstand  that  the  amendment  is  being 
con-sidered  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  under  S.  1944. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  there  is  a  bill  con- 
taining this  same  language  that  is  now 
before  the  committee.  However,  it  fits 
well  into  this  matter  and  can  be  han- 
dled right  here. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  time  element  involved,  because  we 
are  almost  at  the  time  before  we  recess 
for  a  month,  and  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish as  much  as  possible  in  the  way 
of  getting  legislation  approved,  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
to  hold  up  an  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  amendment  is  in  order. 
It  is  not  germane,  In  my  opinion.  Mr 
President.  I  would  ask  a  ruling  on  the 
question  of  the  gennaneness  of  this 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  When  the  Senate  is  operating  im- 
der  a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  a 
point  of  order  on  an  histant  amendment 
as  to  germaneness  is  not  in  order  imtll 
the  Senator  offering  the  amendment  or 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  have 
used  the  time  allotted  or  yielded  it  back. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  withhold  the  point  of 
order,  then,  until  the  time  has  expired. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah  has  19 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Arizona  that  this  amendment  is 
inappropriate. 

I  congratulate  tlie  Senator  from  Utah 
for  offering  the  amendment.  I  feel  that 
the  kind  of  training  and  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  the  Senator  from  Utah  con- 
templates are  certainly  worthwhile. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  point  of  order 
which  has  been  raised.  I  would  hope,  not 
in  connection  with  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  but  some  of  the 
other  amendments  that  are  pending,  that 
we  would  confine  the  bill  to  coal  mining 
and  related  subjects  rather  than  timber 
sales  and  some  of  the  other  things  that 
have  been  suggested. 

I  do  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  a  constructive  and  statesman- 
like approach  to  this  very  dangerous 
occupation.  Whether  the  amendment 
goes  into  this  bill  or  whether  it  comes 
out  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  I  certainly  will  support  It. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
point  out  the  total  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  train  and  develop  appropriate 
manpower  for  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal.  In  my  State  we  already 
have  a  shortage.  They  are  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  for  coal  miners.  They 
are  trying  to  find  them,  to  bring  them  in. 
We  are  trying  to  open  up  more  of  our 
mines  all  the  time.  So,  we  are  already  in 
a  shortage  period  for  trained  coal 
miners. 

We  have  a  lot  of  unemployed  people, 
but  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  remarks 
that  to  send  imtrained  people  into  the 
mines  to  do  the  very  technical  work  that 
we  have — and  oiu:  mining  is  almost 
totally  imderground — is  a  dangerous 
business  and  should  not  be  foisted  upon 
untrained  people. 

Second,  they  are  rot  efficient.  They 
cannot  do  the  work  of  those  who  are 
trained  in  this  area.  So  this  is  a  voca- 
tional training  program  to  get  us  the 
manpower  that  we  need  to  do  the  job. 

If  this  bill  passes  and  we  open  up  a 
lot  more  of  our  coal  areas  to  leasing  and 
production,  and  put  all  the  force  that  we 
can  behind  increased  production  in  order 
to  add  coal  as  a  greater  source  of  energy 
to  take  up  the  slack  from  petroleum  and 
natural  ea^,  then  we  need  the  people  to 
do  the  job. 

I  think  it  is  germane.  If  the  ruling  is 
adverse  I  will  seek  an  appeal. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  it  would 
not  be  excluded  because  of  objections  as 
to  whether  or  not  It  Is  germane.  I  must 
protest  that  and  show  it  Is  directly  in- 
volved in  the  thrust  of  the  bill  that  is 


before  us.  which  is  the  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  it  happens  to  be  the  particular 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Certainly,  I  join  my  colleague,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  in  commending  him  for 
this  activity  and  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  regard  to  what  may  be  a  very 
much  needed  service. 

As  the  Senator  realizes,  my  State  of 
Arizona  would  benefit  from  this  particu- 
lar legislation.  At  the  same  time,  if  we 
start  accepting  this  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation  which  we  are 
trying  to  get  passed  this  morning,  it 
could  lead  to  many  others.  I  do  know 
that  many  Senators  do  have  nongermane 
amendments  that  would  be  offered.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  does  not  want  to 
be  in  a  position  where  he  is  taking  a  point 
of  issue  on  a  particular  amendment  from 
the  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah, 
where  both  of  our  States  would  benefit. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper 
for  this  amendment  to  be  accepted  and 
other  amendments  that  are  not  germane 
to  be  considered. 

At  the  time  it  is  proper  and  in  order, 
I  will  make  a  point  of  order,  but  I  want 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  to 
realize  that  the  point  of  order  is  not  be- 
ing made  because  of  my  objection  to  this 
amendment.  I  will  agree  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  not  had  time  to 
thoroughly  study  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  about  hearings,  but  I 
would  think  that  this  is  an  amendment 
that  is  far  reaching  and,  certainly,  as  I 
stated,  would  be  beneficial.  I  just  have 
to  say,  however,  that  because  of  the  time 
element  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
f>oint  of  order  on  the  germaneness  of  this 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  introduces  new 
subject  matter  in  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other committee  and,  therefore,  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names : 

(Quorum  No.  69  Leg^ 

Fannin  Metcalf  Nelson 

Mansfleld  Moss  Stevenson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  directed  to  execute  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 


Pending  the  execution  of  the  order,  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Olenn 

Muskle 

Allen 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Baker 

Grlflln 

Pack  wood 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Pas  tore 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

PeU 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Helms 

Roth 

Buckley 

HoUings 

Schwelker 

Bumpers 

H  rusk  a 

Scott,  Hugh 

Burdick 

Huddles  ton 

Scott. 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

William  L 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Church 

Leahy 

Svmington 

Clark 

Long 

Taft 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Tunney 

Domenlci 

McCJovern 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Fong 

Mondale 

Toung 

Ford 

Montoya 

Garn 

Morgan 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee>,  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye>  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  app>eal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand tliat  this  matter  is  debatable.  I 
shall  take  about  2  minutes  to  acquaint 
the  Senate  with  what  the  situation  is. 

This  is  as  simple  a  matter  of  whether 
or  not  an  amendment  that  I  have  be- 
fore the  Senate.  No.  834,  is  germane.  I 
had  an  understanding  tliat  this  was  go- 
ing to  be  accepted,  and  I  was  a  little 
surprised  that  we  got  into  this  situation. 
I  understand  that  germaneness  was 
added  to  the  controlled  time  just  this 
morning,  apparently  in  advance  of  mak- 
ing the  objection  that  is  now  before  this 
body,  and  on  which  the  appeal  was 
taken. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considering  is 
the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Act,  the  whole 
thrust  of  which  is  to  produce  more  coal 
in  Federal  lands,  and  other  regulatory 
matters  surrounding  that.  The  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  training  coal  min- 
ers. It  provides  that  grants  can  be  made 
to  vocational  schools,  community  col- 
leges, and  others  which  have  a  ciu-ricu- 
lum  for  developing  the  extraction,  prep- 
aration, transportation  of  coal,  the  rec- 
lamation of  coal-mined  lands,  the  dis- 
posal of  coal-mine  wastes,  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  analysis  of  coals  and 
materials  such  as  water  and  soil  that 
are  involved  in  the  coal-mining  process, 
and  the  improvement  of  health  and 
safety  of  coal  mine  employees.  It  seems 
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to  me.  Mr.  President,  tbat  It  Is  ger- 
mane to  the  thrust  of  the  olll.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  appealed  Uie  ruling  ol 
the  Chair  that  it  is  nongermane. 

I  yield  back  the  remaindet  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTXS.  Mr.  Presidept,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICE^l.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legiJ;lati^•e  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr, 
ask  unanimous  consent  thit  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescir  ded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIctR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President 
unanimous   consent   that 
Gnmdy,  Mr.  Barrj'  Meyer 


'resident,   I 


I  ask 

*r.  Richard 
^[r.  Grenville 
Garside,  and  Mr.  Mike  Glassman  be  al- 
lowed the  privileges  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  and  vote  on  S.   J91. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIctR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vote 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  jield  back  rfiy  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKfER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  bacd  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICl  'R.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  is:  Shall 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate?  Tie  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  aid  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
theroU 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  IVt.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  I  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^4■  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President.  The  Senate  has  much  work 
to  do  today,  and  we  can  ra^ve  faster  if 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl  (Mr.  Has 
KELL » .  The  Senate  will  be  ir  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  resun^ed  and  con 
eluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Misiissippl  (Mr 
Eastland  ) ,  the  Senator  f  i  om  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYB).  and  the  S<nator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  arf  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  announce  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Go|dwater>,  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  v.-as  announced — yeas  70 
nays  25.  as  follows 


[RollcaU  Vote  No.  363 
TEAS— 70 


AJleu 

Baker 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Biden 

BTtX* 

Brooke 

Buck'.ey 
B>Td. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Bvrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Chllet 
Church 
Cranston 
Curti* 
Dole 


Domenlci 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Pong 

Cieun 

Gravel 

Orlffln 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hrusk* 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 


Leg) 


K  jnnedy 
L  LXalt 
L  «hy 
Ling 

ii  ii<^nu£on 
H  Einsfleld 
M  Etthlas 
V.  cClellan 
ht  cintyre 
11  Btcalf 
M  organ 
Nilaon 
M  inn 
P  LCkwood 
P  «raon 
P  *cy 
P  oxmlra 
P.  indolpb 
Rjtli 


Scott.  Hugh 
Scott. 

WUliam  L. 
Spaikman 
Stafford 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Clark 

Culver 

Ford 

Gam 


Thurmond 

Tower 

Welckor 

Williams 

Voting 


Stennis 

Stevens 

Stone 

Taft 

TalnuMlg* 

NATS— 25 

Hansen 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

McClure 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING— 4 
Inouye  McGee 


Pas  tore 

Pell 

Rlblooff 

Schwelkcr 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 


EasUand 
Ooldwater 

So  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  was  sustained. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  up  an  amendment,  but  before 
that  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  Busi- 
ness can  be  expedited  if  we  have  order 
in  the  Senate.  We  have  a  lot  work  to  do 
and  a  long,  long,  long,  long  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF 
1958  RELATING  TO  WAR  RISK 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
me.ssage  from  t)ie  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  8564. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  8564,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  Relating  to  V/ar 
Risk  Insurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
which  passed  the  Hoase  on  July  29,  would 
extend  until  May  7,  1976,  the  aviation 
war  risk  insurance  program  provided 
for  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  Under 
present  law,  this  program,  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1951,  will  expire 
on  September  7  of  this  year. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  renewed  this 
program  for  5-year  periods.  However,  this 
year  the  air  carriers  who  receive  insur- 
ance coverage  under  the  program  have 
requested  that  Congress  broaden  the 
program  so  as  to  provide  insurance  to 
the  carriers  for  such  acts  as  sabotage, 
hijackings  ^and  other  acts  of  violence 
which  are  technically  not  war  risks. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  held  hearings 
on  the  carriers"  request  to  broaden  the 
program  but  were  unable  to  obtain  from 
the  administration  a  recommendation  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  law  should  be 
broadened.  Therefore,  that  committee 
approved  an  extension  of  the  act  for  9 
monliis  and  required  the  admini.^tration 
to  study  this  question  pnd  provide  a  re- 


port within  90  days,  giving  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  so  that  we 
might  more  effectively  assess  the  merits 
of  the  airlines'  request 

This  approach  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
sound  one — it  continues  the  present  pro- 
gram with  a  view  toward  possible 
changes  next  year  depending  upon  the 
President's  recommendations. 

Basically,  the  war  risk  insurance  pro- 
gram provides  insurance  coverage  to  air- 
lines for  war  ri.sks  which  the  airlines 
cannot  obtain  at  fair  or  reasonable  rates 
in  the  private  insurance  market.  In  re- 
turn for  this  protection,  the  airlines  pay 
premiums  to  the  Government  which  over 
the  life  of  the  program  have  amounted 
to  $13.7  million.  Claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  are  told  by  tlie  Department 
of  Transportation,  have  been  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  since  1951. 

This  is  a  meritorious  program  which 
enables  U.S.  air  carriers  to  provide  air- 
lift services  both  to  the  Government  and 
to  private  Individuals  into  areas  the  car- 
riers might  be  unwilling  to  serve  absent 
the  insui-ance  program.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware,  there  are  many 
trouble  spots  around  the  globe  where  the 
danger  of  hostilities  is  ever  present  but 
which  nonetheless  require  U.S.  flag  air- 
line service  to  meet  the  needs  of  Govern- 
ment and  commerce.  This  legislation  will 
allow  the  airlines  to  continue  to  offer 
air  transportation  to  these  pai'ts  of  the 
world  knowing  that  they  will  be  insured 
against  acts  of  war.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  this  important  program  by  pass- 
ing this  extension  bill. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  biU  (H.R.  8564)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

FEDERAL   COAL  LEASING 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF   1975 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  391)  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tli3  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  19,  Insert  a  period  at  the  end  of 
line  22  and  strike  out  lines  23  and  24. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  held  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
Co.ngressman  Pickle,  of  Texas,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  and  testi- 
fied about  a  municipally  owned  coal 
plant  in  his  district.  He  submitted  an 
amendment.  The  amendment  appUed  to 
municipally  owned,  or  publicly  owned 
utilities,  but  It  would  only  apply  to  plants 
lo:;ated  within  the  ."same  State  as  the  Fed- 
eral coul. 
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In  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  there  Is 
Basin  Electric,  which  mines  coal  and 
sells  it  in  several  States. 

This  amendment  Is  to  take  care  of  that 
proposition,  that  municipally  owned 
electric  companies  can  lease  Federal  coal 
out'^ide  of  the  State  in  which  the  utility 
is  located.  It  W'as  an  oversight  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  in  endorsing  this 
amendment.  What  he  says  is  entirely 
accurate.  We  have  had  constituents  in 
Wyoming  express  the  very  same  concern 
that  is  addressed  by  this  amendment.  It 
has  the  support  of  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  the 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  24,  line  18,  Strike  period  and  in- 
sert: ";  except  a  person  conducting  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  un- 
der a  Federal  lease  Issued  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  may  conduct  such 
operations  beyond  such  period  If  an  appli- 
cation for  a  permit  has  been  filed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  within 
nine  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  and  the  Initial  administrative  de- 
cision has  not  been  rendered  on  such  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  had  a  long  let- 
ter from  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
as  have  many  other  Senators.  There  Is 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  about  the  bill  In 
this  letter,  but  there  is  one  minor  point 
that  the  American  Mining  Congress  has 
brought  out  in  an  8-page  letter  that 
merits  our  attention.  This  is  a  grand- 
father clause  designed  to  remedy  a  de- 
fect in  the  bill  as  we  excerpted  it  from 
the  whole  Strip  Mining  Act.  It  provides 
that  an  operator  can  continue  to  mine 
on  exLsting  surface  coal  operations  until 
the  Secretary  has  issued  a  decision  on 
his  application  for  a  permit  under  title 
n  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  grandfather  clause  that  will 
permit  mining  to  continue  in  the  same 
way  that  we  provided  that  It  would  con- 
tinue under  H.R.  25.  When  we  pulled  out 
title  V  from  H.R.  25  w^e  neglected  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  mining  on  existing 
mines.  It  was  not  anybody's  Intention  to 
shut  down  such  existing  operations. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  distinguished  minority  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  just  arrived  in  the  Chamber. 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
this  amendment,  too,  has  our  enthusias- 
tic support.  It  treats  fairly  those  opera- 
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tors  who  have  been  in  business  and  who 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  terms 
of  this  bin,  absent  this  amendment.  I 
support  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

SFNATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPOETS  REVISION  OF 
FEDF.BAI.  COAL  LEASING  POLICIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  on  this  legislation 
states  a  fact  that  should  be  foremost 
in  cur  minds  as  we  seek  solutions  to  our 
Nation's  energy  problems.  The  report 
says: 

Coal  Is  one  of  America's  most  abundant 
energy  resources.  It  makes  up  almost  75 
percent  of  the  nation's  fossil  fuel  reserves. 

This  availability  of  coal — over  half 
of  the  world's  supply — makes  it  impera- 
tive that  we  use  it  to  meet  many  of  our 
growing  energy  demands.  If  we  are  to 
increase  our  reliance  on  coal,  however, 
we  must  also  use  it  wisely  and  obtain  the 
maximum  value  from  our  reserves.  As 
great  as  they  are,  oiu  domestic  coal  sup- 
plies— like  our  oil — are  not  inexhaust- 
ible. 

A  laige  amomit  of  America's  coal  lies 
under  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  represent  a  State  that  is  one 
of  our  largest  producers  of  coal,  but  West 
Virginia  has  relatively  little  ownership  of 
that  resoiu-ce  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  widespread  distribution  of 
coal  reserves,  however,  and  their  impor- 
tance to  our  country's  future  cause  me  to 
concern  myself  with  any  proposal  that 
relates  to  the  production  and  use  of  coal. 

The  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments 
Act  of  If  75  is  a  legislative  response  to  the 
need  to  modernize  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  management 
of  coal  lands  under  its  control. 

At  this  time  in  our  country's  historj*. 
when  national  policies  should  be  promot- 
ing greater  coal  utilization,  enactment 
of  this  act  is  desirable.  The  measure 
would  provide  for  the  orderly  and  timely 
development  of  coal  leases  on  Federal 
lands  consistent  with  national  environ- 
mental policies. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  bill  applies  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Sm-f ace  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975  to 
coal  development  on  Federal  lands.  This 
measure  was  unwisely  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, but  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  recommended  that 
its  carefully  devised  provisions  be  made 
effective  with  respect  to  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States. 

Extending  the  requirements  of  this 
act  to  coal  developments  on  the  Federal 
lands  will  enable  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  obtain  actual  experience  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  measure.  Thus 
an  evaluation  will  be  possible  of  the  im- 
pact of  such  a  program  on  coal  produc- 
tion consistent  with  national  environ- 
mental concerns. 

Historically,  leases  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  coal  on  public  lands  have  not 
required  the  actual  production  of  coal. 
As  a  consequence,  over  780,000  acres, 
containing  over  16  billion  tons  of  recover- 


able coal  reserves,  are  under  lease.  Pro- 
duction from  these  leases  in  1974 
amoimted  to  only  22  million  tons,  less 
3  percent  of  total  national  supply.  The 
General  Accounting  OflBce  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  determined  in  1970  that 
some  761,000  acres  of  public  and  ac- 
quired lands  covered  by  outstanding  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  permits  were 
held  principally  by  coal  brokers — not  coal 
producers.  Evidence  indicates  that  these 
coal  rights  were  obtained  for  speculative 
purposes  rather  than  with  the  intention 
to  initiate  production.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  pointed  out  in  its  May  20. 
1974,  report,  that  when  the  majority  of 
these  coal  resources  are  leased  they  are 
lost  from  the  U.S.  energy  supply  sj'stem. 

When  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
imposed  its  moratorium  on  further  coal 
leases  in  March,  1974,  existing  leases 
affecting  recoverable  coal  reserves  on 
Federal  lands  were  sufficient  to  maintain 
1975  levels  of  production  for  540  years. 
Projections  of  Federal  production  from 
Federal  lands  anticipate  a  rise  from  1975 
levels  of  39  million  tons  to  some  111  mil- 
lion tons  in  1985  and  175  million  tons  by 
the  year  2000.  The  life  of  these  reserves 
at  the  rate  of  production  In  the  year 
2000  is  estimated  to  be  118  years. 

It  Is  evident  that  there  Is  ample  coal 
under  existing  leases  to  meet  our  pro- 
jected energy  demands  for  cosJ  produc- 
tion from  the  Federal  lands  through  the 
year  2000.  However,  under  present  law 
such  production  is  not  assured. 

The  bill  under  consideration  requires 
production  within  7  years  in  order  to 
obtain  a  new  lease.  This  provision  would 
assure  the  production  of  coal  In  an  or- 
derly fashion.  Similar  asstirances  should 
be  provided  for  existing  leases  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  held  Indefinitely 
as  a  speculation  against  higher  profits  hi 
the  future. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  83« 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  (No.  838 > 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

REPORT 

Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  one  hundred  »nd  twenty 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  status 
of  the  development  of  and  production  from 
outstanding  coal  leases  and  prospecting  per- 
mits. Including  the  acreage  and  estimated 
tonnages  of  coal  and  the  Identity  of  the 
lessees  or  permittees.  Such  report,  among 
other  matters,  shall  Include  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  for  additional  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  desirable  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  had  the 
oM>ortunlty  to  discuss  the  pending 
amendment  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  manager 
of  the  bill  for  the  majorltj',  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pannik>  ,  who 
is  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of 
the  minority. 

There  Is  a  question  that  I  wish  to  pose 
at  this  time.  There  Is  a  feature  In  this 
Important  bill— and  It  Is  a  hlgh'y  Impor- 
tant bill — on  which  perhaps  clarification 
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could  be  given  to  the  Senate  r  from  West 
Virginia  by  the  Senator  fmm  Montana 
in  line  with  the  amendment  which  is 
proposed. 

I  am  strongly  in  agreem(int  with  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  that  require 
the  mining  of  coal  to  take  pli  ice  on  leased 
lands  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 
This  is  intended  to  assure  thiit  new  leases 
are  not  procured  and  held  inactive  for 
purely  speculative  purposes. 

I  am  concerned  somewhs  t  about  the 
761,000  acres  of  public  lands  on  which 
coal  mining  permits  are  presently  held 
primarily  by  coal  brokers,  rot  coal  pro- 
ducers. These  vast  acreages  contain  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  valuable  coa  — an  energy 
source  that  is  likely  to  be  lust  from  the 
national  supply  at  this  tim( ,  when  it  is 
very  sorely  needed.  So  if  I  <  ould  have  a 
response  from  Senator  Mevcalf  to  the 
question,  does  the  measure,  i  is  he  under- 
stands it,  include  provisions  that  require 
either  the  mining  or  the  surrender  of 
existing  leases  which  are  n  >t  placed  in 
production  within  a  specified  period  of 
time.  Do  the  same  requin  ments  that 
apply  to  the  old  leases? 

In  connection  with  tliese  1  mds,  we  are 
Intensely  interested  that  production 
move  forward  in  a  reasonabl ;  time. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Presic^nt.  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me 
a  moment  so  that  I  may  /ield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  then 
I  will  respond  to  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  lam  delighted 
to  cooperate  with  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr. 
thank  the  able  Senator  f ron . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
rill  of  my  staff  be  accorded 
of  the  floor  diiring  the  consideration 
this  measure. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFIC^.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  my 
assistant,  Sally  Horn,  be  p^mitted 
privileges  of  the  floor  durini; 
tion  of  S.  391  and  the 
on  HJl.  6674. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICE 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President, 
Imous  consent  that  Jane  Matthias 
staff  be  accorded  the  privilege 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.    FANNIN.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  given  floor  privileges  duAng 
mainder  of   the   considerat  on 
meas\ire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Now,  Mr 
I  wish  to  respond  to  the  qiestion 
pounded  by  the  Senator  froi|i 
glnia. 

I  share  the  Senator's  concern 
the  need  to  obtain  production 
Federal  coal  lands  which 
under  lease.  The  background 
eral  coal  leasing  program  w|hlch 
this  existing  situation  has 
In  some  detail   by   the 
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its  hearings  this  year  and  last.  This 
background  is  summarized  in  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

Much  of  the  problem  lies  with  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  and  the 
terms  of  leases  issued  under  it.  The 
changes  proposed  by  S.  391  are  designed 
to  assure  that  production  will  take 
place  within  a  reasonable  time  by  any 
leases  issued  in  the  future.  The  provi- 
sions in  S.  391  dealing  with  logical  min- 
ing units  should  help  to  encourage  pro- 
duction of  some  existing  coal  leases 

The  Interior  Department  has  assured 
us  that  they  will  vigorously  enforce  the 
requirements  of  existing  leases  for  dili- 
gent developments.  The  Department  has 
proposed  changes  to  its  regulations  to 
assist  in  this  effort.  This  is  a  diflBcult 
situation  to  resolve  by  legislation  because 
validly  issued  leases  convey  rights  to 
the  lessees  which  may  be  protected  under 
the  Constitution.  Each  case  may  differ. 
Thus,  we  must  encourage  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  fulfill  his  commitments  to 
vigorously  enforce  provisions  of  existing 
leases. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  assurance  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor that  that  is  the  intent  of  the  bUl,  in 
response  to  the  questions  that  I  have 
asked.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  atten- 
tion given  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  others  who  have  explored  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter. 

Mr.  METCALP.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  it  was  a  concern  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  pres- 
ently presiding  (Mr.  Haskell)  that  we 
do  enforce  the  existing  leases,  that  we 
require  these  people  to  mine  the  coal  and 
get  rid  of  these  speculators  that  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
mentioned. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  we  are  in- 
terested in  production  and  not  brokerage 
profits,  and  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
response. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  He  has  taken  great  lead- 
ership in  this  field  over  the  years,  and 
been  tremendously  helpful  in  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  energy  needs  of  our  Nation. 

This  is  another  Instance  in  which  he 
has  had  great  Interest  and  is  desirous  of 
better  communication  between  Congress 
and  the  departments  of  the  Government, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  par- 
ticular, and  is  working  toward  that  end. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  offering 
this  particular  proposal,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  give  it  support. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  appreciative  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  and  I  appreciate  also 
the  intense  interest  of  many  others,  in- 
cluding the  present  Presiding  OfBcer,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.   FANNIN.   I   yield   back   the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  divide  lands  into 
coal  leasing  tracts  which  are  offered  on 
a  competitive-bid  basis.  Special  provision 
is  made  for  the  leasing  of  coal  tracts  to 
public  bodies,  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
or  non-profit  corporations. 

The  committee  thus  has  acknowledged 
the  imique  problems  facing  consumer- 
owned  utilities  and  other  organizations  in 
obtaining  long-term  coal  supplies. 

Similar  treatment  would  appear  desir- 
able to  stimulate  synthetic  fuels  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States.  This  type 
of  a  policy  could  provide  a  major  impetus 
for  synthetic  fuels  development.  It  also 
would  complement  the  program  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram in  S.  598  which  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on 
July  22,  1975. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  had  intended  to  offer  a  second 
amendment  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  such  time  as  he  may 
need. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  had  intended  to 
offer  a  second  amendment  at  this  time.  It 
will  not  be  formally  presented. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  and  should  be  made  part  of 
the  Record,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
remarks  I  had  intended  to  offer  and 
certain  comments  that  I  have  received 
on  the  proposed  amendment. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  a  letter 
from  the  Environmental  Policy  Center 
of  July  30,  signed  by  John  L.  McCormick. 
The  letter  from  that  environmental 
group  expresses  his  understanding  of  the 
reason  that  motivated  me  in  tlie  first 
instance  to  think  in  tenns  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  an  amendment  that  I  hoped 
would  stimulate  and  encourage  the  com- 
mercialization of  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction  plants.  The  letter  indicates 
that  perhaps  there  should  be  further 
study  and  reconsideration  of  this 
proposal.  I  say  only  that,  it  was  my 
desire — and  Mr.  McCormick  has  indi- 
cated in  his  letter  to  me  that  he  knows 
of  my  efforts  in  this  regard — to  also 
maintain  a  balanced  focus  of  attention 
on  the  tremendous  coal  reserves  and  able 
work  force  of  Appalachia  and  the  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  prepared  statement  on 
this  matter,  a  copy  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  letter  reserved  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amendment  on  Special  Coal  Leases  To  Sup- 
port Synthetic  Fuels  Development 

This  amendment  which  I  Intended  to 
offer  recognizes  the  special  role  that  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal  must  serve  In  our 
country's  future  energy  supplies. 

Coal  Ifi  chemically  rich;  as  such  it  is  our 
most  versatile  domestic  energy  resource.  Be- 
cause of   Its  physical   and   chemical   char- 
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.^eristics,  it  can  be  synthesized  into  liquid 
and  gaseous  forms,  as  weU  as  used  directly 
as  8  boiler  fuel. 

Nevertheless,  coal  varies  considerably  in 
its  physical  and  chemical  characteristics. 
Therefore,  synthetic  fuels  technologies  must 
be  tailored  to  the  properties  of  the  coal 
••uDPly  Tbis  requires  that  the  engineers 
and  scientists  designing  the  facility  know  In 
RdTsnce  the  coal  supply  that  is  to  be  used 
for  a  specific  installation. 

Mr  President,  for  this  reason  the  amend- 
ment I  had  intended  to  offer  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  coal  leasing  tracts  for 
svuthetic  fuels  development.  In  the  process, 
the  Secretary  Is  to  consider  the  size  of  a 
tract  necessary  to  support  a  synthetic  fuels 
facility.  This  evaluation  also  Is  to  consider 
the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
the  coal  as  well  as  the  total  amount  neces- 
sary to  support  a  synthetic  fuels  installation 
for  the  life  of  the  project. 

Because  such  leases  represent  preferential 
treatment,  the  coal  offered  under  such  spe- 
cial leases  is  restricted  to  synthetic  fuels 
uses.  If  tlie 'lease  is  not  used  for  this  pur- 
pose and  construction  is  not  begun  on  the 
synthetic  fuels  faculty  within  three  years 
of  obtaining  the  lease,  then  the  lease  is  for- 
feited. ,^  ^ 

This  provision  might  have  provided  a 
major  Impetus  for  synthetic  fuels  develop- 
ment. It  also  complements  the  programs  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  this  area.  In  addition,  It  Is 
consistent  with  the  Federal  loan  guarantee 
program  for  synthetic  fuels  technologies  pro- 
vided for  in  S.  598  which  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  July  22 
and  will  be  considered  by  this  body  later 
this  week. 

The  energy  programs  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  envision  a  limited  num- 
ber of  synthetic  fuels  Installations  over  th» 
next  ten  years  to  prove  the  technical  and 
economic  "feasibUity  of  the  production  of 
gaseous  and  liquid  fuel  from  coal  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  In  his  January  15  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  President  Ford  antlc- 
pated  that  ten  such  facilities  would  b» 
constructed  during  tills  period.  Their  pro- 
duction would  be  equivalent  to  an  esti- 
mated 0.5  to  l.O  million  barrels  of  oU  per 
day. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  could  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  this  national 
objective  and  the  promotion  of  greater  en- 
ergy self-sufHciency. 

On  page  8,  Une  8,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
paragraph  2(a)(1),  add  the  following:  "In 
addition,  a  reasonable  number  of  ooal  leas- 
ing tracts  of  such  size  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  deems  appropriate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  synthetic  fuels  facility  on  the 
basis  of  the  quantities  and  the  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  of  the  coal  con- 
tsilned  therein  may  be  reserved  and  offered 
for  lease  In  accordance  with  this  section: 
Provided,  That  the  coal  so  offered  for  lease 
shall  be  used  only  for  this  purpose  by  the 
lessee  and  the  construction  of  such  syn- 
thetic fuels  facility  shall  be  Initiated  within 
three  years  of  obtaining  such  lease.". 

Environmental  Policy  Center, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  30,  1975. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  I  have  reviewed 
tiie  amendment  which  you  are  proposing  for 
8.  391,  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Act.  That 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  coal  leasing  tracts  for  synthetic  fuels 
development.  Wlille  I  realize  your  Intention 
is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  commercializa- 
tion  of   coal    gasification   and   liquefaction 


plemts,  I  feel  that  this  amendment  Is  not  nec- 
essary and  wUl  discourage  rather  than  en- 
courage competition  among  bidders  for  Fed- 
eral coal  leases. 

Those  companies  in  a  position  to  Invest 
the  capital  and  technology  in  synthetic  fuels 
ventures  are  for  the  most  part  the  major  oil 
and  gas  companies'.  Several  already  have  large 
lease  holdings  of  Federal  coal  which  they 
have  not  begun  to  develop.  Assuming  that  a 
coal  gasification  plant  requires  about  280 
million  tons  of  coal  during  the  life  of  the 
plant,  the  coal  tonnage  represented  in  these 
existing  leases  is  equivalent  to  scores  of 
gasiflcstlon  plants  and  liquefaction  plants.  I 
have  attached  a  list  of  those  companies  most 
likely  to  construct  coal  conversion  plants 
around  their  reserves  and  the  amount  of 
Federal  acreage  under  lease. 

Since  much  of  the  coal  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  is  subbitumlnous  coal  and  found 
in  very  thick  deposits,  the  chemical  charac- 
teristics of  that  coal  is  fairly  constant.  Sub- 
bituminous  coal  is  generally  considered  non- 
caklrg  coal  whereas  bituminous  coal  Is  a 
caking  type  coal.  Therefore,  the  western  sub- 
bituminous  coal  is  acceptable  as  a  feedstock 
for  the  Lurgi  gasification  process  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  in  finding 
subbitumlnous  deposits  which  have  all  the 
cliaracteristlcs  sought  by  a  company.  For 
these  reasons  the  authority  to  set  aside  select 
tracts  of  land  for  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion companies  could  result  in  their  securing 
additional  Federal  coal  acreage  and  holding 
on  to  the  acreage  they  already  have  under 
lease.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  primary  con- 
siderations in  choslng  a  tract  of  coal  for 
gasification  or  any  type  of  coal  development 
venture  is  the  economics  of  extracting  the 
coal.  This  entails  thickness  of  the  coal  seam 
and  depth  and  nature  of  the  overburden.  If 
the  Secretary  chooses  these  parameters  as 
criteria  for  setting  aside  the  coal  tracts  that 
would  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction  Interests  over  electri- 
fication interests. 

Finally,  the  Environmental  Policy  Center 
is  in  agreement  with  you  that  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction  are  technologies  that 
do  exist  and  will  probably  come  on  line  in 
the  near  future.  However,  we  are  concerned 
that  there  Is  not  enough  interest  being  placed 
on  using  Eastern  and  Central  states  coal 
reserves  as  the  feedstock  for  these  plants. 
There  Is  entirely  too  much  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  in  using  Western 
states  coal  instead.  The  Lurgi  process  of 
gasification  requires  a  non-caking  coal,  sub- 
bitumlnous coal  as  a  feedstock.  With  further 
research  that  process  can  be  designed  to 
handle  bituminous  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky coal.  But.  if  all  the  capital  dollars  flow 
Into  the  West  for  the  first  generation  of 
gasification  plants  there  will  be  little  or  no 
Incentive  to  carry  on  the  needed  research 
for  the  utUlzation  of  EskStern  coals.  The  In- 
dustry has  sufficient  coal  tied  up  in  the  west 
for  gasification  and  liquefaction.  We  in  the 
East  must  demand  that  the  Nation  accept  as 
a  part  of  a  National  Energy  Policy  that  the 
areas  of  greatest  demand  and  greatest  re- 
source base  be  given  first  crack  at  a.ssem- 
bllng  the  capital  and  technology  for  the  coal 
conversion  complexes  which  the  President 
has  called  for. 

I  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  offering 
your  amendment  to  S.  391  and  continue  your 
efforts  to  focus  attention  on  the  tremendous 
coal  reserves  and  able  work  force  of  Appa- 
lachia and  the  East. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  McCormick. 

Lea.5ee :  Acreage 

Atlantic  Richfield 44,844 

Continental  OU  Co 63.948 

Elastern  Oas  &  Fuel  Association 1,910 

El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co 67.298 

Exxon  Corp 15,498 


Gulf  OU  Corp 20,587 

Peabody  Coal  Co 179,528 

Kerr-McGee 10,729 

MobU  OU  Corp 4,000 

Shell  OU  Co. „ 30,247 

Sun  Oil  Co 21,240 

Texaco  Inc 9,  417 

Utah  International -  55,638 


Total    524,  884 

Total  Federal  leases  to  date,  939,608  acres 
under  474  leases. 

The  above  companies  represent  56  ^(  of 
the  acreage  lervsed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  providing 
me  the  opportunity  to  offer  the  earlier 
amendment  and  to  provide  in  the  Record 
an  explanation  of  the  other  amendments 
which  was  not  presented. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Tlie  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been  long  interested  and  concerned  in 
coal  mining.  The  State  he  represents  is 
ons  of  the  leading  coal-mining  States 
of  the  Nation.  He  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  consideration  of  this  entire 
legislation,  and  I  am  delighted  that  we 
were  able  to  assist  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  Senator's  words,  because  there  is  a 
A-erj'  real  need  for  syntlietic  liquid  fuel 
in  this  country. 

To  step  back  into  history,  In  the 
middle  forties  we  passed  the  Synthetic 
Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  1944,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  late  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney)  ,  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  that  time  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  w^ho  is 
speaking.  The  programs  begun  then, 
under  that  measure,  frankly,  should  not 
have  been  dropped,  but  there  came  that 
period  of  time  when  we  felt  that  we  could 
do  business  as  usual.  We  did  it,  and  we 
lost  valuable  years. 

But  I  hope  that  from  tills  discussion, 
the  materials  that  will  appear  in  the 
Record,  and  further  counseling  with  the 
environmental  groups,  that  we  may  ad- 
dress this  subject  again  in  the  future. 

I  again  thank  Uie  knowledgeable  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1975  represents 
a  significant  and  positive  improvement  in 
present  Federal  coal  leasing  policies  by 
fostering  production  from  the  Federal 
coal  leases  which  will  promote  greater 
energy  self-sufiQciency  for  our  country. 
Therefore,  it  is  consistent  with  congres- 
sional and  administration  programs  to 
foster  greater  coal  utilization. 

The  able  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  has  provided  le<idership  In 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  jield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  vAsh^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Five  minutes  will  be 
suflicient. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pi  iased  to  yield 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preiident.  I  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distln- 
g^uished  Senator  from  Montana,  a  ques- 
tion concerning  this  definition  of  "the 
appropriate  original  contoi  ir"  that  ap- 
pears on  page  84  of  thi-s  bi  1.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  Ihis,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  because  of  iie  fact  that 
much  of  our  coal  is  located  n  areas  that 
are  permafrost  country,  and  the  ground 
is  many  times  50  percent  or  more  frozen 
water,  ice,  and  when  that  c  verburden  is 
removed,  the  ice  is  thaw;d.  and  the 
water  nuis  off.  We  obviouslj  do  not  have 
enough  overburden  remaining  to  re- 
store the  original  contour  I  y  backfilling 
and  grading.  I  will  be  most  h  appy  to  have 
the  members  of  the  Commi  ;tee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  \  isit  the  one 
still  operative  mine,  that  has  a  very 
innovative  means  of  improi  ing  the  con- 
tour, and  had  revegetation  ij  i  those  areas, 
that  I  think  is  an  example  jf  good  min- 
ing practices  in  an  area  such  as  that. 

But  this  bill  exempts  the  one  operat- 
ing mine.  But  those  mines  that  are 
closed  that  could  reopen,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  have  to  meet  this  original 
contoiu"  concept.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 
Is  it  the  intent  of  the  corimittee  that 
the  original  contour  must  b ;  restored  In 
the  event  of  strip  mining  or  erations? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Stnator  from 
Alaska,  if  he  will  yield  to  n  e,  has  called 
attention  to  a  typographical  error  on  line 
24  on  page  104  of  the  comm  ttee  amend- 
ment. Subsection  14  there  siys:  "appro- 
priate original  contour,"  aid  it  should 
be  "approximate  original  contour." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  an  lendment  be 
corrected  to  change  that  o  "approxi- 
mate original  contovu"." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICSR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Let  me  sa  .^  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  there  has  been 
some  discussion  on  this  very  subject. 
Many  times  they  do  not  liave  enough 
backfill  to  restore  the  original  contour. 
For  instance,  in  Montana  aid  Wyoming, 
for  example,  they  have  veins  where  the 
coal  veins  are  150  feet  thi;k,  and  it  Is 
obvious  as  we  go  through  tl  lat  area  and 
remove  150,  100,  or  40  fee;  of  coal,  or 
whatever  it  is,  there  is  not  ^nough  back- 
fill to  take  care  of  it. 

That  is  why  we  said  "the 
original  ccmtoiir,"  and  try 
toration  and  reclamation 
possible  resemble  the  orig 
but  recognizing  that  in  or^ 
operations  sometimes  it  is  I  not  possible 
to  go  back  to  the  original  qontour. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  te: 
original  contour,  as  it  no 
approximate  original  com 
again,  though,  the  intent 
mlttee  assuming  that  there 
20  feet  less  top  soil  to  be  n 
to  the  extent  possible  the  o|>erator  must 
try  to  restore  the  original  qontour,  or  is 
it  sufficient  If  he  improves  I  the  original 
contour  and  utilizes  the  land  In  a  man- 
ner with  which  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  familiar?  We  can  put  tha .  rock  In  first 
and  put  the  top  soil  or  gooi  I  soil  in  last. 
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and  actually  have  an  area  that  is  capable 
of  being  farmed  or  used  for  raising  grass 
for  cattle. 

Again,  I  can  show  the  Senator  where 
that  is  being  done  In  Alaska  today,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
it.  But  that  is  not  the  approximate  orig- 
inal contour  in  the  sense  of  taking  what 
the  natural  contour  of  the  land  was 
before  the  overburden  was  removed  and 
its  replacement. 

Obviously  the  edges,  where  the  over- 
burden was  removed,  have  been  graded 
down,  and  they  have  improved  the  con- 
tour. But  it  does  not  look  at  all  like  it 
originally  did. 

I  am  worried  about  this  "approxi- 
mate," and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  that 
amendment,  the  approximate  original 
contour  concept.  I  would  hope  that  we 
may  have  some  legislative  history  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  an  intent  here  to  im- 
prove the  utilization  of  the  land,  after 
strip  mining,  and,  if  that  can  be  demon- 
strated, that  this  approximate  original 
contour  concept  is  really  for  the  areas 
where  there  can  be  no  improvement  after 
strip  mining. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  with  that  con- 
cept? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes,  I  agree. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
this  matter  was  discussed  in  the  markup 
of  the  bill;  it  was  discussed  in  hearings. 
We  all  felt  that  this  concept  of  approxi- 
mate original  contour  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  restore  the  elevation  or 
haul  fill  in  from  some  other  place  to  fill 
the  excavation,  but  to  try  to  do  the  best 
they  can  to  require  reclamation  and 
restoration  with  tiie  overburden  removed 
during  mining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Leahy).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  saying  is  very  important.  He 
is  saying  that  the  important  thing  is 
that  strip  mining  land  must  be  restored 
to  the  extent  possible  for  beneficial  use 
and  that  we  do  not  expect  an  operator  to 
have  to  haul  fill  and  gravel  for  miles  in 
order  to  restore  the  original  elevation  or 
to  take  action  which  would  restore  the 
contour  lines  as  they  existed  before  the 
strip  mining  started. 

Our  seams  are  50  to  60  feet  thick.  In 
addition,  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
overburden  being  partially  frozen  water 
and  this  gravel  suspended  in  frozen 
water.  When  that  happens  and  we  re- 
move that,  obviously  we  cannot  come 
near  to  restoring  the  original  contour. 
But  we  can,  and  we  do,  have  practices  to 
improve  the  utilization  of  the  land  after 
the  strip  mining  hais  taken  place.  I  think 
that  has  happened  as  the  price  of  coal 
has  gone  up.  We  have  been  able  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  whole  idea,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  is  that  we 
require  the  miner  to  put  back  the  soil  or 
the  rock,  or  whatever  it  Is,  that  he  took 
out.  We  do  not  require  him  to  haul  back- 
fill in  from  some  other  place. 

I  especially  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  section  228  of  the  bill  recognizes 


that  there  is  a  special  problem  with  coal 
in  Alaska.  It  sets  forth  an  instruction  to 
the  Secretary  to  provide  a  study  to  take 
care  of  the  special  climatic  conditions 
that  the  Senator  has  described. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  was  very  ac- 
tive in  working  out  some  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  perhaps  he  can  respond. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  one  other  question. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  wants  to  talk  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  talking  about  at  this  time 

Mr.  STEVENS.  AU  right.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  matters,  and  it  caused  us 
in  the  committee  the  most  amount  of 
comment.  Perhaps  it  is  the  matter  dis- 
cussed most  by  people  outside.  That  is, 
what  are  the  reclamation  requirements, 
and  how  does  the  language  "approximate 
original  contoiu""  apply  to  the  reclama- 
tion requirement? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  should  know 
that  it  was  our  intention  that  these  mat- 
ters, where  it  is  impossible  to  restore  it 
to  the  way  it  was  before,  would  be  con- 
sidered under  the  preplanning  require- 
ment that  the  reclamation  is  improved 
before  the  mining  can  be  commenced.  So 
the  peculiar  problems  such  as  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  in  the  perma  frost  areas 
would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  preliminary 
approval  of  the  reclamation  plan.  Even 
outside  of  those  peculiar  circumstances, 
where  some  adaptation  of  the  plan  has 
to  be  made,  there  is  provision  for  a 
change  in  the  use  which  would  be  ap- 
proved prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
mining.  I  think  it  all  can  be  taken  care 
of  at  that  level. 

However,  people  should  understand 
that  "approximate  original  contour"  does 
not  mean  that  it  has  to  be  put  back  ex- 
actly as  it  was  before. 

What  we  are  getting  at  is  that  in  many 
areas  where  there  is  a  gently  rolling, 
hilly  terrain,  we  do  not  want  to  go  in 
there  and  level  it  all  out,  right  across 
the  coimtry,  for  miles,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  blend  it  into  the  terrain  that 
existed  before,  the  terrain  that  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  mining  operation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho's  comment. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "impos- 
sible." It  is  not  completely  impossible.  It 
would  be  possible,  but  we  would  have  to 
go  down  to  the  creek  beds  and  take  the 
gravel  out  of  the  creek  beds  and  truck  it 
up  10,  15,  or  20  miles,  which  would  harm 
the  creek  beds  which  normally  are  fish- 
ery producers. 

I  see  no  reason  to  impose  just  a  test  of 
impossibility.  I  think  feasibility  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  necessity. 

If  it  is  an  area  where  there  is  obviously 
a  great  population  base  and  there  are 
esthetic  requirements  with  respect  to  re- 
storing the  normal  rolling  hills,  as  the 
Senator  mentioned,  I  can  understand 
that.  But  In  very  remote  areas,  where 
the  cost  of  restoring  even  approximate 
original  contour  would  be  prohibitive,  It 
would  destory  the  feasibility  of  the  coal 
mine. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  want  to  over- 
state what  we  have  done,  because  1  do 
not  think  economic  feasibility  is  the  test, 
even  in  remote  areas. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  agree  with  tliat,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  avaUability  of  ad- 
ditional material  to  restore  what  would 
be  the  approximate  original  contour  and 
the  effect  of  removal  of  that  gi'avel  or 
overburden  from  somewhere  else,  and 
what  it  would  do  to  the  other  area,  is  an 
important  factor.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
unless  the  people  who  are  going  to  ad- 
minister this  act,  if  it  becomes  law,  un- 
derstand that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
hidebomid  and  tell  people,  "Unless  you 
can  restore  the  approximate  original 
contour,  you  cannot  strip  mine  coal,"  1 
do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  coal 
mining  operation  in  my  State. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  it  would  make  no 
sense  at  all.  in  order  to  reclaim  a  coal 
mined  area,  to  impose  a  burden  on  some 
other  area,  to  get  fill  material  and  re- 
store what  had  been  removed  in  the  coal 
mining  area.  I  believe  that  in  most  of  the 
areas  we  are  talking  about,  the  surface 
mining  operation  would  extend  over  some 
distance.  In  many  instances,  it  may  be 
a  half  mile  wide  and  5  or  6  miles  long. 
Certainly,  a  60-foot  differential  in  eleva- 
tion because  of  the  removal  of  a  60-foot 
seam  of  coal  cannot  be  termed,  in  that 
distance,  a  deviation  from  approximate 
original  contour.  I  think  we  should  want 
it  to  be  understood  in  that  vein  as  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  tlie 
Senator  will  yield,  I  point  out  that  this 
whole  problem  was  discussed,  and  section 
212  provides  a  standard  and  provides  an 
exception  for  the  very  thing  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  speaking.  It 
says: 

That  in  surface  coal  miuiug  wbicb  is  car- 
ried out  at  the  same  location  over  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time  where  the  operation  tran- 
sects the  coal  deposit,  and  thickness  of  the 
coal  deposits  relative  to  the  volume  of  the 
overburden  Is  large  and  where  ihe  operator 
demonstrates  that  the  overburden  and  other 
spoil  and  waste  materials  at  a  particular 
point  In  the  permit  area  or  otherwise  avail- 
able from  the  entire  permit  area  Is  insuffi- 
cient, giving  due  consideration  to  volumetric 
expansion,  to  re.store  the  approximate  origi- 
nal contour. 

So  we  are  talking  about  exactly  the 
question  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
raises,  where  there  is  insufficient  over- 
burden or  where  a  great  volimie  of  coal 
is  taken  out.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is 
to  put  back  the  overburden  he  took  out. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  we  are  referring  to 
the  concept  explained  in  the  proviso  on 
page  31,  I  thought  that  was  referring  to 
open  pit  mining  as  opposed  to  strip  min- 
ing. Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  it  apply  to  both  open  pit  and  strip 
mining? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  The  whole  gen- 
eral concept  of  this  bill  is  surface  mining 
of  coal.  We  have  not  gone  into  what 


open  pit  mhilng  is  concerned  with  non- 
ferrous  metals.  This  provides  for  environ- 
mental protection  standards  any  time 
anyone  takes  the  overburden  off  and  re- 
moves coal  by  surface  mining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  48  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  40  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  myself  such 
lime  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  he  made  a  very 
important  statement,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  understanding  of  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, that  those  standards  apply  to 
open  pit  as  well  as  surface  mining  terms 
of  this  concept  of  the  face  of  the  seam. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  do  not  differ  at  all 
on  this.  Open  pit  mining,  surface  mining, 
any  removal  of  coal  by  the  technique  of 
taking  the  overburden  off  and  removing 
the  coal,  is  covered  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

On  page  124,  there  is  section  233,  which 
is  the  Alaska  section  that  I  asked  to  put 
in  the  bill  that  was  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate  to  protect  the  lands  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Native  people  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  At 
the  time  that  bill  passed  the  Senate,  It 
applied  to  lands  in  private  ownership. 
Tills  bill  now  applies,  as  I  understand  It, 
to  lands  that  are  in  Federal  ownership.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  if  he  has  any  objection  to 
deleting  the  proviso  that  appears  on  page 
124  at  line  9,  where  it  says,  "provided  that 
such  surface  mining  operations  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  title." 

That  was  added  In  conference,  as  I  re- 
call. At  the  time,  privately  owned  lands 
within  the  States  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
lands  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  when  they 
go  out  of  Federal  ownership,  are  in  State 
ownei-ship,  and  the  Native  Claims  lands 
are  in  private  ownership.  If  that  proviso 
is  maintained,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
lands  of  my  State  and  the  lands  of  the 
Native  people  of  my  State  are  subject  to 
the  surface  mining  coal  regulations  when 
no  other  private  lands  would  be  subject 
to  such  regulation.  I  meant  to  try  to  pro- 
tect that,  and  the  State  has  very  aggres- 
sive. I  might  say,  surface  mining  stand- 
ards that  would  apply  to  both  State  lands 
and  the  Native  lands.  As  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  this  bill  now  applies  only  to 
Federal  lands,  that  section,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  protection  for 
our  people,  now  becomes  a  provision,  with 
that  proviso,  that  makes  this  apply  to 
private  lands  in  my  State  and  State 
lands,  where  it  does  not  apply  to  State 
and  private  lands  in  any  other  State,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes,  I  Uiink  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  correct.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  this  was  material  that  was 
provided  in  conference  and  the  whole  bill 


was  excerpted,  Insofar  as  title  n  Is  con- 
cerned, from  the  conference  committee 
report.  But  I  think  the  Senator  does  point 
out  the  fact  that  because  of  the  special 
situation  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  it  is  private  land.  A  pro- 
viso that  especially  relates  to  Alaska  coal 
would  provide  some  control  over  surface 
mining  coal  operations  on  private  land 
tliat  is  not  contemplated  by  this  legisla- 
tion. This  legislation  contemplates  only 
Federal  land  in  the  public  domain. 

I  would  acquiesce  in  an  amendment,  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  offer  it,  to  strike 
that  proviso,  beginning  at  "provided  that 
such  surface  mining  coal  operations  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  title."  It  does 
apply  only  to  Alaska  land. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  should  like  to  offer 
an  amendment,  then. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Tlie  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  section  233  and  that  provision  re- 
lating solely  to  Alaska  coal.  So  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  would  like  a  pe- 
riod after  "act"  on  line  9,  on  page  124  of 
the  bill,  and  strike  the  language  whicii 
reads,  "provided  that  such  suiface  coal 
mining  operations  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  titJe."  Tliat  would  make  this  con- 
.'iistent  and  make  it  apply  only  to  Feder.Hl 
lands  in  my  State  and  not  disturb  what 
I  originally  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
raised  a  question  that  we  can  take  care 
of  by  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  .send  his  amendment  to  the  de.'^k? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  offer 
that  amendment  at  thi.*;  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.-^ 
follows : 

On  page  124,  line  9.  strike  the  *■,•  after 
"Act,"  and  add  a  period,  and  beginning  with 
"provided"  strike  all  down  through  line  11. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  view  of  our  discus- 
sion. I  concur  in  tliat  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Montana.  Havins  explained  it  al- 
ready, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que-^- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  at;reed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  I  appreciate 
his  explanation.  Witli  that  explanation, 
I  am  happy  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  correcting  a 
misprint  in  the  bill,  and  also  for  correct- 
ing an  oversight  that  occuived  when  we 
made  this  bill  apply  only  to  Federal 
lands. 

Mr.  MtCLURE.  Will  tlie  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  for  one  clarification? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  had  made  some  answer  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  with  regard  to  coverage  In  this 
bill  of  open  pit  mining.  I  think  we  should 
point  out  that  the  language  of  the  bill 
and  that  of  the  report  are  .somewhat  at 
variance  on  tills.  It  might  need  some 
clarification.  I  refer  to  page  102  of  the 
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bill,  the  definition  of  surfaci  mining.  On 
line  6,  It  specifically  says  it  1:  icludes  open 
pit. 

On  page  35  of  the  repor ,,  under  the 
description  of  the  same  oper;  ition,  it  says 
"except  open  pit."  I  thini  we  should 
make  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
would  control,  rather  thai  would  the 
report,  in  tiiat  particular  listance  and 
that  the  only  qualification  that  should 
be  made  to  the  comment  tiade  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  tiat  there  is 
a  special  section  dealing  vith  special 
bituminous  coal  mines  in  hat  section 
223. 

Section  223  would  have  soi  ne  variation 
with  respect  to  those  particular  mines, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  recognized  in  that  sectic  n  that  there 
are  special  climatic  conditio  is  in  Alaska 
that  do  not  occur  in  the  1(  wer  48.  We 
wrote  that  in  at  tlie  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  whei.  the  whole 
surface  mining  bill  was  conjidered  pre- 
viously, before  the  Presider  t  vetoed  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Section  2  23  probably 
has  reference  more  particu  arli'  to  the 
situation  that  exists  in  the  ex  isting  mines 
in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senati  >r  will  recall 
that  during  the  discussion  in  conference, 
it  was  found  there  are  a  cou  3le  of  mines 
existing  at  the  present  tiae,  that  are 
open  pit  mines,  that  were  esi  ecially  con- 
sidered and  grandfather  c  auses  were 
provided  for  those  mines. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  then;  is  a  Uttle 
confusion  that  otherwise  wculd  not  at- 
tend, because  it  appears  in  the  report 
that  open  pit  is  excluded,  uhereas  the 
language  of  definition  of  the  1  ill,  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  special  section 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  supposii  the  usual 
standards  of  Interpretation  v  ould  apply. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  ntended  or 
contemplated  that  the  re  >ort  would 
change  the  exact  language  of  the  bill. 
If  there  is  ambiguity,  the  S<  nator  from 
Idaho  is  correct  that  the  lani  iiage  of  the 
bill  is  binding  and  controUinj . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understa)  id  that,  if  I 
may  say  so;  I  know  it  Is  birtling.  I  also 
believe  it  could  have  been  in  erpreted  to 
apply  only  to  open  pit.  The  I  Senator  has 
said  it  does  apply  to  surface  :  ninlng,  too. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  hope  thst  the  legis- 
lative record  we  made  on  the  floor  today 
will  make  it  explicit  that  we  have  ex- 
plained what  we  ere  attempt  ng  to  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIfl.  The  bill 
Is  open  for  further  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
withholding  tliis  amendment  until  after 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  submitted  an 
amendment.  I  understand  he  \s  not  going 
to  submit  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Preside4t,  I  should 
like  to  talk  on  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFIpER. 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Presitient,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  REqoRD  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEjl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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On  page  10,  liae  16,  delete  all  after  the 
word   "Is"  and  Insert  "hereby  repealed." 

On  page  10  delete  all  of  lines  17-34. 

Delete  all  of  pages  11  and  12. 

On  page  13,  delete  all  of  lines  1  and  2. 

On  page  43,  at  the  end  of  line  12,  Insert 
"No  exploration  license  will  be  issued  tor  any 
land  on  which  a  coal  lease  has  been  issued." 

On  page  44,  line  25,  delete  the  word  "rec- 
alamatlon"  and  insert  "reclamation." 

On  page  45,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  .subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  redesig- 
nate the  subsequent  subsections: 

"(c)  A  licensee  may  not  remove  any  ccal 
for  sale  but  may  remove  a  reasonable  amount 
of  coal  from  the  lands  subject  to  this  Act 
included  under  his  llcen.se  for  analysis  and 
study.  A  licensee  must  comply  with  any  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  surface  of  the  landa 
subjsct  to  this  Act.  Exploration  Ucenses  cov- 
ering lends  the  s-.u-face  of  which  is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  Federal  agency  other 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  be 
issued  only  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe  with  respect  to  the  use  and  pro- 
tection of  the  nonmlneral  interests  in  those 
lands." 

"(d)  The  licensee  shall  furnish  to  the  Sec- 
retary copies  of  all  data  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  geological,  geophysical,  and  core 
drilling  analysi.s)  obtained  during  such  ex- 
ploration. The  Secretary  shall  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  all  data  so  obtained  until 
'  alter  the  areas  Involved  have  been  leased  or 
until  such  time  as  he  determines  that  making 
the  data  avaUable  to  the  public  would  not 
damage  the  competitive  position  of  the  U- 
cen.see,  whichever  comes  first." 

On  page  45.  on  line  12  before  the  word  "If" 
insert  the  foUowing: 

"As  promptly  as  possible  aftei-  submittal  of 
the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  plan  or  require  that  It  be  modi- 
fled.  No  exploration  license  shall  be  issued 
prior  to  approval  of  the  exploration  plan  by 
the  Secretary." 

On  page  45,  at  the  end  of  line  22,  Insert  the 
foUowing: 

"All  data  collected  by  said  person  on  any 
Federal  lands  as  a  result  of  such  violation 
shall  be  made  immediately  available  to  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  make  the  data  available 
to  the  public  as  soon  as  it  Is  practicable.' 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  is  an  amendment 
which  resolves  some  inconsistencies  tliat 
have  been  discovered  between  the  pro- 
visions of  title  1,  which  relate  to  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  title  2, 
which  was  excerpted  from  the  Coal  Leas- 
ing Act,  and  provides  for  exploration  per- 
mits on  Federal  land. 

It  just  puts  the  language  of  these  titles 
together  and  retains  the  basic  provisions 
of  those  titles. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
to  delay  action  on  this  bill,  but  just  to 
take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  explain  the 
consensus  of  this  legislation. 

In  the  opening  statement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  attempted  to  indicate 
his  great  concern  with  the  stipulation  In 
title  2  of  the  bill.  This  title  Is  just  a 
rerun  of  the  surface  mining  blU  and,  as 
stated  in  previous  remarks,  it  is  onilte 
all-enc<Hnpasslng. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  problems  we  have 


in  this  country  when  we  realize  that  80 
percent  of  our  energy  uses  are  In  gase- 
eous  or  liquid  form  and  the  domestic 
reserve  is  estimated  to  be  only  17  percent 
of  our  total  available  energy  resources. 

In  contrast,  coal  represents  80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  energy  resources 
but  is  supplying  only  17  percent  of  cur- 
rent requirements,  and,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  10  years  that  has  gone  down 
from  over  20  percent  to  that  17  percent. 

The  representation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  has  been  ttiat 
this  would  net  affect  the  production  of 
coal,  but  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  as 
the  Senator  realizes,  differs  with  that 
feeling  and  I  want  to  make  these  re- 
marks with  the  realization  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  imderstand  what 
is  involved. 

There  were  40C  million  tons  of  coal 
u.scd  last  year  by  electric  powerplants. 
This  should  be  doubled,  we  realize  that 
we  need  to  develop  that  coal,  we  only 
have  600  million  tons  that  are  being  pro- 
duced today. 

The  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
predicts  domestic  coal  production  should 
and  could  inci-ease  from  600  million  tons 
per  year  in  1973  to  a  level  of  1,260,000,000 
tons  per  year  by  1985.  But  that  win  not 
happen  if  we  place  restrictions  on  the 
production  of  coal. 

In  other  words,  we  will  have  to  bring 
into  production  one  deep  and  one  sur- 
face mire  for  the  n-'xt  10  ycai-s,  aver- 
aging 2  million  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  place  bar- 
riers in  the  path  of  the  production  of 
coal.  For  each  5  million  tons  not  mined, 
we  must  Import  21  >2  million  barrels  of 
oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  delete  title  n  because  the  understand- 
ing we  now  have  is  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  have  regulations 
forthcoming  very  shortly. 

We  realize  it  will  take  some  time  for 
those  to  be  Implemented,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  hoping  that  an  indica- 
tion of  exactly  what  they  will  be  win  be 
fortlicomlng  In  time  for  consideration 
before  tills  legislation  Is  adopted,  before 
it  passes  through  the  procedure  of  going 
through  the  House  and  the  conference 
committee  work  involved.  It  would  be 
Involved  before  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  President.  I  win  not  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  such  time  as  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served by  the  distinguished  floor 
manager. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
pay  my  respect  and  to  express  my  high 
esteem  to  hlra  and  to  the  excellent  staff 
which  the  Interior  Committee  has.  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  staff.  I 
appreciate  their  diligence,  their  willing- 
ness to  Inform  us,  and  their  avallabUlty 
to  minority  members  as  well  as  majority 
members. 
I  share  the  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
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pressed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  I,  too,  along  with  him,  have 
reflected  up>on  the  possible  desirability 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  strike  some 
.sections  of  the  bill. 

I  voted  with  the  majority  to  report  S. 
391  from  committee  because  it  contains 
several  needed  revisions  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  As  Senators  know 
from  last  night  when  we  adopted  an 
amendment  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  bill  that  is  also  incorporated  in  this 
bill,  I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  agreed  to  incorporate  in  sec- 
tion HI  an  amendment  of  mine  which 
would  amend  30  U.S.C.  191  to  return  to 
the  State  of  origin  an  additional  22.5  per 
cent  of  the  revenues  which  are  paid  by 
mining  companies  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  leasable  minerals  extract- 
ed within  the  boixlers  of  the  State 
involved. 

Now,  Wyoming  has  a  very  legitimate 
concern  in  this  coal  that  is  being  ex- 
tracted, and  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  report  on  this  bill,  which  was  re- 
ported out  through  Senator  Metcalf, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  this  pai-ticular 
gubcommittee,  and  of  course,  as  we  know, 
he  is  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

In  1975,  the  estimated  production  from 
recoverable  coal  reserves  on  Federal 
lands  committed  to  leasing  and  projected 
production  from  Federal  coal  leased 
lands  for  1975  through  tlie  year  2000 
shows  that  for  this  year,  1975.  it  is  es- 
timated that  from  these  reserves,  these 
Federal  coal  leases,  there  will  be  recov- 
ered a  total  of  38.9  million  tons,  and  of 
that  amount  nearly  half,  or  18.9  million 
tons,  will  come  from  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  tliis  fact  that 
I  am  aware,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  Senators  from  Utah,  the 
Senators  from  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  others,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
very  severe  impact  as  we  develop  these 
mineral  resources.  In  tiying  to  prepare 
for  this  impact  we  were  able  last  night 
to  include  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  bill  an  amendment  which  will  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  return  of  mineral 
royalties  to  the  States  that  are  suffering 
impact  from  energy  development. 

That  will  provide  an  extra  and  addi- 
tional 22.5  percent.  The  additional  22.5 
percent  would  reduce  the  52.5  percent 
which  now  is  designated  for  the  Recla- 
mation Fund  to  30  percent.  This  22.5 
percent  would  be  earmarked  for  first, 
planning,  second,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  public  facilities,  and,  third, 
provision  of  public  services,  in  those 
areas  suffering  Impact  problems  as  a  re- 
sult of  energy  development.  The  in- 
creased return  to  the  predominately 
rural  Western  States  Is  needed  to  provide 
front-end  money  to  deal  with  the  sudden 
population  increases  and  other  problems 
accompanying  rapid  development  of 
energy  to  meet  national  energy  require- 
ments. 

Title  II  of  the  biU  as  reported  from 
committee  contains  reclamation  stand- 
ards which  were  incorporated  in  H.R.  25. 
'Uthough  1  feel  reclamation  of  mined 
lands  is  necessary  and  the  restoration 
of  mined  land  to  agricultural  production 


or  to  other  prior  or  better  uses  has  my 
full  support,  I  have  strong  reservations 
about  section  231,  the  Surface  Owner 
Protection  Section.  In  my  opinion  the 
bill  does  not  compensate  adequately 
those  ranchers  willing  to  permit  mining. 
There  is  little  inducement,  given  the 
formula  compensation  in  section  231,  for 
a  rancher  to  rearrange  his  operation 
and ''or  to  relocate  for  a  surface  mining 
operation.  Ranchers  and  farmers  deserve 
to  be  adequately  compensated  for  per- 
mitting a  disruption  in  their  operations 
that  might  involve  decades  in  view  of 
such  things  as  the  surface  owners'  pay- 
ments of  the  taxes  over  the  years  on  their 
lands.  The  result  of  this  limitation  will 
probably  be  a  refusal  to  lease  by  the  sur- 
face ownere  and  a  lock-up  of  Federal 
coal,  which  would  be  regretable  at  a  time 
when  domestic  energy  is  so  clearly 
needed  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  sources.  As  an  alternative, 
some  surface  owners  may  choose  to  sell 
their  lands  to  coal  companies  to  circum- 
vent the  strict  limit  on  compensation  for 
leasing.  Such  a  sale  would  probably  take 
such  lands  out  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, a  use  which  the  committee  in  other 
sections  has  attempted  to  retain. 

Tlie  bill  provides  for  the  consolidation 
of  leases  into  logical  mining  units  so 
that,  among  other  things,  production 
on  one  lease  may  be  considered  produc- 
tion on  all  leases.  However,  one  surface 
owner,  who  is  denied  what  he  may 
consider  compensation  adequate  to 
justify  granting  the  right  to  surface 
mine,  could  withhold  his  consent  and  by 
doing  so  could  render  infeaslble  the 
surface  mining  of  an  area  many,  many 
times  the  size  of  his  surface  owned  lands, 
if  his  lands  were  strategically  situated 
within  the  greater  mining  imit. 

My  concern  is  also  directed  to  section 
207,  which  requires  that  a  surface  coal 
mining  applicant  must  affirmatively 
demonstrate  that: 

Tlie  proposed  surface  coal  mUiing  opera- 
tion. If  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude,  would  not  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  alluvial  valley 
floors  underlain  by  unconsolidated  stream 
laid  deposits  where  farming  can  be  practiced 
in  the  form  of  flood  irrigated  hay  meadows 
or  other  crop  lands,  excluding  undeveloped 
range  lands,  where  such  valley  floors  are  sig- 
nificant to  the  practice  of  farming  or  ranch- 
ing operations.  Including  potential  farming 
or  ranching  operations  if  such  operations  are 
significant  and  economically  feasible. 

While  the  objective  of  the  concept  is 
commendable  it  is  not  practicable  to  im- 
pose such  a  restriction.  If  lands  can  be 
reclaimed,  and  I  think  It  has  been  per- 
suasively demonsti-ated  that  they  have 
been  and  are  being  reclaimed  in  the 
West,  it  makes  sense  not  to  exclude  these 
lands.  Those  surface  owners  who  own  the 
land  over  Federal  coal  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  grant  or  deny  the 
mining  on  their  lands  just  as  other  sur- 
face owners  are  given  the  right. 

One  amendment  which  was  incor- 
porated In  section  103  ff)  which  concerns 
me  is  the  practicaUty  of  requiring  de- 
velopment of  the  lease  within  7  years 
subject  to  termination  if  development  is 
not  made  in  that  time  period.  Although 
the  committee's  intent  was  to  prohibit 


speculation  through  this  diligence  re- 
quirement, and  I  would  concur  with  this 
intent,  practice  often  has  shown  because 
of  long  lead  times  and  capital  require- 
ments a  definite  time  requirement  for 
devleopment  may  be  unrealistic.  This 
time  limit  v.oulri  require  mining  when 
mining  dming  that  time  may  be  uneco- 
nomic and  unnecesarily  disruptive.  It  Ls 
both  economically  and  environmentally 
unacceptable  to  require  mining  on  all 
leases  within  the  7  years  when  one  tract 
could  be  completely  mined  out  and  re- 
claimed before  another  is  initiated.  This 
progressive  mining  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  retaining  more  land  in  agri- 
cultural production  and  yet  would  give 
the  coal  purchaser  a  secure  source 
through  a  long-term  contract  from  sev- 
eral coal  leases.  Because  of  these  particu- 
larities, which  are  only  indicative  of 
various  other  drawbacks  originating 
from  a  set  time  Umit,  the  committee 
modified  the  7  year  requirement  if  good 
cause  is  shown. 

I  am  hopeful  other  revisions  will  pro- 
vide the  fiexibllity  and  reform  needed 
to  update  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  and  so  accommodate  current  needs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoji  a. 

Mr.  METCAI F.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
desires. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  Mr.  President. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  S.  391.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Mining  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  in  its  present  form.  I  am  gravely 
conceined  that  because  this  bill  contains 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  vetoed  sur- 
face mining  bill  it  will  exacerbate  our  al- 
ready intolerable  dependence  upon  for- 
eign sources  of  energy. 

The  President  has  urged  in  Project  In- 
dependence a  doubling  of  coal  produc- 
tion by  1985  and  the  Democrats  in  then- 
answer  to  Project  Independence  called 
for  more  than  a  doubling  of  coal  produc- 
tion by  1985. 

There  is  also  a  plethora  of  proposals 
pending  before  the  Congress  which  would 
encourage  or  mandate  the  greater  utili- 
zation of  our  coal  resources.  S.  1777.  Sen- 
ator Randolph's  biU  on  coal  conversion, 
for  example,  contemplates  production  of 
more  than  2  billion  tons  in  the  1930's. 

These  proposals  can  never  come  to 
fi-uition  if  we  pass  bills  such  as  this 
which  would  in  fact  curtail  current  pro- 
duction and  lock  up  future  coal  re- 
serves. It  takes  4.3  barrels  of  oil  to  make 
up  for  every  ton  of  coal  which  we  can- 
not mine  and  utilize.  This  Nation  cannot 
afford  such  a  dollar  drain,  much  less  an 
imcertain  availability  of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  this  bill 
primarily  restricts  the  development  of 
western  coal,  we  must  realize  there  are 
adverse  impacts  which  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
Much  of  the  western  coal  is  slated  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Midwest,  the  west  coast, 
and  the  south  central  regions  for  thermal 
electric  generation.  This  electricity  Is  in 
turn  distributed  in  and  out  of  these 
regions. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  we 
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have  been  faced  with  very  simple  choices 
of  going  ahead  with  the  dei^elopment  of 
domestic  energy  resoiirces.  put  on  every 
occasion  we  have  hindered  Bnd  defeated 
the  quest  for  self-sufficiency.  The  I»resl- 
dent  very  succinctly  demonstrated  the 
ramifications  of  H.R.  25,  th  e  strip  min- 
ing bill.  Those  losses  were  documented 
and  never  refuted  by  any  experts. 

Provisions  which  ban  mining  in  cer- 
tain areas,  such  as  in  alluvial  valley 
floors  and  in  national  lor  jsts.  regard- 
less of  whether  the  land  ;an  be  ade- 
quately reclaimed,  are  still  present  in 
this  bill.  There  is  tremend(  us  potential 
for  other  losses  in  coal  pi  )duction  be- 
cause of  the  "citizen  suit"  pi  ovisions,  the 
'"designation  of  areas  unsuitable  for 
mining"  provisions,  the  'si  rface  owner 
protection"  provisions,  and  t  ae  inevitable 
court  interpretations  of  n  lany  of  the 
other  ambiguous  terms  and  sections. 

Although  the  proponents  Df  this  legis- 
lation claim  that  it  will  ha/e  minimum 
Impact  on  coal  production,  an  objective 
look  at  the  specific  provisions  will  re- 
veal that  its  true  purpose  is  to  delay 
and  prevent  mining  in  tlie  West  in  as 
many  instances  as  possible. 

Why  is  it  that  we  hav(  made  this 
energy  problem  so  unrealisti  c  as  to  blind 
us  to  the  consequences?  We  are  doing 
to  ourselves  what  no  foreign  nation 
could  do  to  us  by  military  force.  Truly 
we  are  embarked  on  a  sell  -destruction 
course  and  this  bill  is  just  o  le  more  nail 
in  the  coffin. 

My  colleague.  Senator  I^annin,  has 
pointed  out  that  Western  low  sulphur 
coal  is  vital  to  our  commitn  ent  to  clean 
air  and  vital  la  this  period  )f  diminish- 
ing natural  gas  and  oil  pro<luction.  The 
West  offers  103  billion  tons  of  coal.  The 
proponents  of  this  bill  are  apparently 
not  willing  to  trust  the  Secietary  of  In- 
terior with  the  responsibility  of  the 
reclamation  of  those  Federa  [  lands.  Coal 
leases  today  carry  stringeit  environ- 
mental safeguards  and  such  laws  as  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  in- 
siu-e  environmental  consider  ition. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  su  pport  S.  391 
and  I  urge  my  colleagfkes  to  vote  against 
It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIIR.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendmei  it. 

If  there  is  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  pn  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  t  lird  reading 
and  was  read  the 'third  time. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  want 
to  make  a  couple  of  brief  comments 
about  tlUe  n. 

May  I  first  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stohk).  The  Senator  frcsn  Vermont. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  as  I 
said  In  my  opening  statempnt,  title  n 
of  this  bill  Is  based  on  previous  surface 
mining  legislation  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

After  months  of  hearings]  and  one  of 
the  longest  conferences  I  cm  ever  re- 
member, we  adopted  a  sur  ace  mining 
bill  last  year,  which  the  Pres  dent  vetoed, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  acquiesced  in 
many  of  his  objections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  In  order.  The  Sjenators  will 
clear  the  well  and  take  th?ir  seats.  If 


they  wish  to  converse,  withdraw  to  the 
cloakrooms.  The  Senate  staff  will  take 
their  seats.  Senators  will  withdraw  If 
they  wish  to  converse. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  had  a  long  confer- 
ence. We  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  hearings.  We  have 
tried  to  agree  to  objections  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  made.  We  have  ac- 
knowledged what  Mr.  Zarb,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator,  said  in  his  news 
report  on  a  TV  show  when  he  announced 
that  the  President  was  going  to  veto  the 
last  bill.  We  have  acknowledged  the 
statement  that  President  Ford  made  in 
his  veto  message  that  90  percent  of  the 
coal  being  produced  today  is  being  pro- 
duced in  States  where,  since  1971,  there 
have  been  increased  reclamation  stand- 
ards by  State  law.  But  the  only  agency 
that  can  take  care  of  the  Federal  coal  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
responsibiUty  under  the  Constitution  to 
protect  the  public  domain. 

So  we  have  excerpted  from  the  vetoed 
bill  only  those  portions  that  relate  to  the 
public  lands.  We  are,  for  the  time  being, 
leaving  to  the  States  the  responsibility  to 
take  care  of  privately  owned  and  State 
lands.  But  we  cannot  delegate  to  the 
States  the  control  over  the  public  do- 
main. That  is  all  that  this  bill  does.  It 
carries  our  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility that  only  the  Congress  can  protect 
the  Federal  lands. 

Most  of  the  coal  that  is  going  to  be 
mined,  especially  the  coal  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  will  be  mined 
under  State  laws — Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
West  Virginia  and  so  forth — and  this  bill 
is  imperative  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
protection  of  our  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is:  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  agreeable  to  proceed  with  the 
ERDA  legislation  immediately  after  the 
action  on  this  measure,  with  the  imder- 
standlng  that  the  military  procurement 
conference  report  could  be  called  up  at 
any  time?  Under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  of  yesterday,  the  military 
procurement  conference  report  Is  sup- 
posed to  follow  on  Immediately  upon  the 
disposition  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  there  is  some 
urgency  on  ERDA  and  I  would  hope  that 
that  would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.    ROBERT    C    BYRD.    I    repeat, 


would  it  be  agreeable  to  take  up  ERDA 
at  this  point  with  the  understanding  that 
the  military  procurement  conference  re- 
port which  is  scheduled  to  come  up  im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  min- 
eral leasing 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving my  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  will  object — I  have  great  diffi- 
culty .sometimes  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish language — no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  excess  profits  tax  bill.  I  have 
tried  to  understand  from  the  leadership 
whether  there  has  been  any  agreement 
on  that.  All  I  have  so  far  is  a  news  report. 

Does  this  in  any  way  lay  down  or  make 
any  unanimous-consent  agreement  with 
resoect  to  the  exces.s  profits  tax? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  have  no  objection, 
then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, that  is  fine.  I  have  not  conferred 
with  anyone  else  on  this  side,  but  It  is 
certainly  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Do  we  have 
the  Senators  who  are  handling  the 
ERDA  legislation  on  the  floor? 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—S.    598 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  mineral  leasing  bill, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  ERDA  legislation,  with  the  proviso 
that  at  any  time  during  the  considera- 
tion of  that  measure  Mr.  Stennis,  who 
is  the  manager  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  military  procurement,  can  call 
up  that  conference  report,  proceed  with 
it,  and  also  with  the  further  understand- 
ing that  if  tt\e  leadership,  as  was  the  un- 
derstanding on  last  evening,  at  any  time 
after  2  o'clock  today  wishes  to  take  up 
the  matter  involving  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Cyprus,  the  leadership  can  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  if  he 
could  also  include  In  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  the  consideration  fol- 
lowing this  rollcall  of  the  resolution 
which  would  extend  the  select  conunlt- 
tee,  this  having  been  fully  discussed  and 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
hope  had  been  that  we  could  have  taken 
it  up  earlier  this  morning,  but  additional 
clearances  were  necessary.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate it  will  take  any  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  get  it  done.  I  am  wondering  if 
following  this  vote 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  going  to  object  to 
that  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Do  I  undei- 
stand  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  be  objection  to  the  request 
by  Mr.  Church? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  For  the  time  behig.  until 
I  can  look  Into  It  a  little  more. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  not  objecting  to  the  request  I  had 
made  earlier? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

FEDERAL    COAL    LEASING    AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  witli  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  391)  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming «Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  364  Leg.) 
YKAS— 64 


Abovirezk 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Haitke 

Nunn 

Beall 

HaskeU 

Pack wood 

Bentsen 

Hatneld 

Pas  tore 

Biden 

Hatha  w.iv 

Pearson 

Brock 

HoUings 

Pell 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Buckley 

Hxunphrey 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javits 

Both 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long 

Stafford 

Owk 

Magnuson 

Stennin 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Culver 

Mathla.s 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Mccaellan 

Stone 

Domenicl 

McClure 

Symington 

Eagletou 

McGovern 

Taft 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Ford 

Met  calf 

Tower 

Oam 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Glenn 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Morgan 

WUlianis 

Hansen 

Moss 

NATS— 12 

Young 

Allen 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Scott, 

B«llmon 

GriflRn 

WUliam  L. 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Hruska 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Eastland 

Goldwater 

McGee 

So  the 

bill   (S.  391)    was  passed,  as 

follows : 

S.  391 

An  act  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 

1920,  and  lor  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1975". 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  (a>  Subsection  2(a)  of  the  Act  of 
February  25,  1920  (41  Stat.  438)  as  amended 
(30  VS.C.  201(a))  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  divide  any  lands  sub- 
lect  to  this  Act  into  coal  leasing  tracts  of 
such  size  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  there- 
after he  shall,  in  his  discretion,  upon  the 


request  of  any  qualified  applicant  or  on  his 
own  motion,  from  time  to  time,  offer  such 
lands  or  deposits  of  coal  for  leasing,  and  shall 
award  leases  thereon  by  competitive  blddi>ig 
on  either  a  royalty  or  bonus  bidding  basis, 
and  if  on  a  bonus  bidding  basis  with  either 
deferred  or  installment  payments  of  the 
bonus  which  shall  be  specified  in  the  notice 
of  sale.  A  reasonable  number  of  leasing  tracts 
shall  be  reserved  and  offered  for  lease  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  to  public  bodies, 
Including  Federal  ogencles,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, or  nonprofit  corporations  co^i- 
troUed  by  any  of  such  entities:  Provided, 
That  tlie  ccaI  so  offered  for  lease  shall  be  for 
use  by  Euch  entity  or  entities  in  imple- 
menting a  rtcflnlte  plo.n  to  produce  energy 
for  thL'lr  own  use  or  for  sale  to  their  mem- 
bers or  cu.-t'>mers  (except  for  short-term 
s.^les  to  otherr  I . 

"(2)  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  for  land 
where  the  United  Slates  owns  the  surface 
and  subsurface  unless  the  lands  containing 
the  coal  deposits  have  been  included  In  a 
comprehensive  land  ttse  plan  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  or,  in  the  ca^e  of  lands  within  the 
National  Forest  System,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  such  sale  is  consistent  with 
such  plan.  No  lease  sale  shall  be  held  for  coal 
deposits  underlying  lands  not  owned  by  the 
United  States  if  the  Secretan,'  determines 
that  development  of  such  coal  deposits  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  any  applicable  State 
or  local  land  use  plan,  except  where  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  coal  development 
wotild  be  in  the  national  interest. 

"(3)  In  preparing  .such  land  use  plans,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or,  in  the  case  of 
lands  within  the  National  Forest  System,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  because  of  non-Federal  interest  in  the 
surface  or  insufficient  Federal  coal,  no  Fed- 
eral comprehensive  land-use  plans  can  be 
appropriately  prepared,  the  responsible  State 
entity,  shall  constilt  with  appropriate  Stat© 
agencies  and  local  governments  and  general 
public  and  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a  public  hearing  on  proposed  plans  prior  to 
their  adoption,  if  requested  by  any  person 
having  an  Interest  which  is,  or  may  be,  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  adoption  of  such  plans. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  any  valid 
existing  right  to  a  lease  established  pursuant 
to  a  prospecting  permit  issued  under  section 
2<b)  of  the  Mineral  Leadng  Act  of  1920  (41 
Stat.  438)  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  201(b)) 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thlB  Act. 

Sec.  102.  Subject  to  VAlid  existing  rights, 
subsection  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  26, 
1920  (41  Stat.  438),  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
201(b) ),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  103.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  February 
25,  1920  (41  Stat.  439;  30  U.S.C.  207),  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  A  coal  lease  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  twenty  years  and  for  so  long  there- 
after as  coal  is  continuously  produced  in 
quantities  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  would  Justify  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  mine  or  m^ines.  The  Secretary 
shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  annual  rent- 
als on  leases  of  not  less  than  $1  per  acre 
or  fractions  thereof.  A  lease  shall  reqtiir* 
payment  of  a  royalty  based  on  the  value  of 
the  coal  produced  In  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine,  but  not  less  than 
5  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  coal.  The 
lease  shall  Include  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 
Such  rents,  royalties,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  lease  will  be  subject  to 
readjustment  at  the  end  of  its  primary  term 
of  twenty  years  and  at  the  end  of  each  ten- 
j-ear  period  thereafter  if  the  lease  Is  extend- 
ed by  production. 

"(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
leases  issued  tinder  this  Act  may,  upon  the 
application  of  the  leaseholder,  In  the  inter- 


est of  conservation  or  otherwise  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  be  consolidated  Into  logical 
mining  units  which  may  include  land  not 
owned  by  the  United  Stales.  The  Secretary 
may  require  among  other  things  that  (It 
production  on  any  lease  in  a  logical  mining 
iKiit  will  be  construed  as  production  on  all 
leases  in  that  unl'-.  (2)  the  rentals  and  roy- 
alties for  £.11  Federal  leases  in  a  logical  min- 
ing unit  may  be  combined,  and  advanced 
royalt:e-,  paid  for  any  lease  within  a  logical 
miniiig  unit  may  be  credited  against  such 
comb'ned  royalties,  and  (3)  leases  issued  be- 
fore tte  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may 
be  included  wth  the  consent  of  all  lessees  in 
t.uch  logical  mining  uuli.  and,  if  so  included, 
fhall  be  subject  to  ihe  provisions  of  this  sec- 
don. 

•■(ci  By  regulation  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire a  lessee  under  this  Act  to  form  a  logi- 
cal niinin,3  unit,  and  may  provide  for  the 
determination  of  participating  acreage  with- 
in a  luiit:  Proiided.  Tnat.  if  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  participation  ia  such  a  unit 
cannot  be  agreed  upon  they  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  a  notice  to  the 
participants  and  opp)ortunlty  for  a  hearing. 

"(d(  Where  production  is  prevented  by 
strikfes  or  oilier  circumstances  neither 
cat?sed  by  nor  attributed  to  the  lessee,  the 
Secretary  may.  If  In  his  jtidgraent  the  public 
interest  will  be  served  thereby,  provide  in 
the  lease  for  paynr.ent  in  advance  of  a  mini- 
mum royalty  in  lieu  of  co.itlnuouB  produc- 
tion under  the  lease. 

"(e»  Within  three  years  of  issuance  of  a 
lease  and  Ijefore  development  operations  be- 
gin which  may  cause  a  significant  environ- 
mental disturbance,  tiie  lessee  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  development  plan.  The 
development  plan  will  set  forth,  in  the  de- 
gree of  detaU  established  In  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  specific  work  to  be 
performed,  the  manner  In  which  coal  extrac- 
tion will  be  conducted  and  applicable  envi- 
ronmental and  health  and  safety  standards 
will  be  met,  and  a  time  schedule  for  per- 
formance. As  promptly  as  possible  after  the 
lessee  submits  a  plan,  tlie  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  plan  or  require  that 
it  be  modified.  Where  the  land  Involved  in 
under  the  surface  Jurisdiction  of  another 
Federal  agency,  that  other  agency  must  con- 
sent to  the  terms  of  such  approval.  Where 
the  surface  of  the  land  involved  is  in  non- 
Federal  ownership,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  surface  owner  before  approv- 
ing or  revising  the  plan.  The  Secretary  may 
approve  revisions  of  development  plans  if 
he  determines  that  revision  will  lead  to 
greater  recovery  of  the  mineral  or  protection 
of  the  environment,  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  recovery  operation,  or  is  the  only  means 
available  to  avoid  severe  economic  hardship 
on  the  lessee. 

"(f)  Each  lease  Issued  under  this  Act  shall 
provide  that  such  lease  is  stibject  to  termi- 
n.«ition  for  failure  to  develop  the  lease  with 
due  diligence.  At  the  time  a  tract  is  offered 
for  lease  the  Secretary  shaU  publish  a  pro- 
posed time  schedule  for  development  of  the 
lea.se.  Unless  relieved  of  the  obligation  by  the 
Secretary  for  good  cause,  failure  to  develop 
the  lease  according  to  said  schedule  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  failure  to  develop 
with  due  diligence.  The  time  schedule  shall 
provide  for  development  within  seven  years 
except  for  good  cause  which  sliall  be  stated 
by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  104.  Section  35  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920  (41  Stat.  450),  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  191),  la  further  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  language  as  fol- 
lows: ":  And  provided  further.  That  all 
moneys  paid  to  any  State  from  sales,  bonuses, 
royalties,  and  rentals  of  coal  deposits  In  pub- 
lic lands  may  be  used  by  such  State  and  Its 
subdivisions,  giving  priority  to  those  subdi- 
visions of  the  State  socially  or  economlc.illy 
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Impacted  by  development  of 
(1)  planning,  (2)  constructloi 
nance  of  public  facilities,  and 
of  public  services,  as  the 
State  may  direct.". 

Sec.   105.   Subsection   2(c), 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  February 
Stat.  438)    as  amended   (30 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  106.  Section  27(a)(1) 
February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C. 
amended  as  follows: 

"Sec.   27.    (a)(1)    No   persoi 
corporation,   or  any  subsldlar  r 
persotis,  controlled  by  or  under 
trol  with  such  person, 
poration  shall  talte,  hold,  own, 
one  time,  whether  acquired 
Secretary  under  this  Act  or 
leases  or  permits  on  an 
than  forty-six  thousand  and 
any  one  State,  but  In  no  case 
an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
sand  acres  in  the  United 
That  any  person,  association 
currently    holding,    owning, 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  one 
fifty  thousand  acres  in  the  Uu 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
be  required  on  account  of  this 
relinquish  said  leases  or 
however.  That  In  no  case  shall 
association,  or  corporation  be 
take,  hold,  own,  or  control  an) 
eral  coal  leases  or  permits  unti; 
their  holdings,  ownership,  or 
eral  leases  or  permits  has  beei  i 
low  an  aggregate  of  one 
thousand  acres  within  the 

Sec.  107.  Section  3  of  the 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands    (30  i 
amended  by  striking  out  "(b) 
military  or  naval  purposes,  or 
eert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  (b)  ". 

Sec.  108.   (a)   The  Secretary 
and  directed  to  prepare  and 
eral  coal  leasing  program.  The 
gram  shall  indicate  as  precise  y 
the  size,  timing,  and  location 
activity  which  the  Secretary 
best  meet  national  energy  need  i 
year  period  following  Its 
proval  in  a  manner  consistent 
lowing  principles: 

( 1 )  timely  and  orderly 
eral  coal  resources: 

(2)  environmental  protection ; 

(3)  receipt  of  fair  market 
resources. 

(b)  The  program  shall  Incl 
of  the  appropriations  and  s 
of   all   existing  Federal 
to  prepsj-e  the  required 
pact  statements,  obtain 
any  other  information  needed 
order  In  which  areas  are  to  be 
lease,  to  make  the  analyses  n 
offering  tracts  for  lease,  and  to 
eratlons   under   every   lease   In 
necessary  to  assure  compliance 
qiilrements  of  the  law,  the 
the  lease. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  by 
tabllsb  procedures  for  receipt 
tlon  of  nominations  for  areas 
for  lease  or  to  be  excluded  frofa 
public  notice  of  and  partlclpatu 
ment  of  the  lea^ng  program. 
State  and  local  governments 
Impacted  by  the  proposed 
coordination  of  the  program 
and  resource  management 
State.  These  procedures  shall 
to  any  revision  or  reapproval 
program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall 
posed  leasing  program  in  the 
ter  and  submit  It  to  the 
year  after  enactment  of  this 
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(e)  After  the  leasing  program  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  after  June  30, 
1977,  whichever  comes  first,  no  Federal  coal 
leases  may  be  issued  unless  they  are  for  areas 
Included  In  the  approved  leasing  program. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  revise  and  reap- 
prove  the  leasing  program  at  any  time  and 
he  must  review  and  reapprove  the  leasing 
program  at  least  once  each  year. 

Sec.  109.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  the 
first  sentence:  "Coal  or  lignite  may  be  leased 
to  a  governmental  entity  (Including  any  cor- 
poration primarily  acting  as  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  a  State)  which  produces 
electrical  energy  for  sale  to  the  public". 

Sec.  110.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
subsections  2(c)  and  2(d)  of  the  Act  of 
August  31,  1964  (78  Stat.  710;  30  U.S.C. 
201-1)  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  111.  Section  35  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920  (41  Stat.  450),  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  191),  is  further  amended  by  deleting 
"52  Vi  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  Into, 
reserved"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  into,  re- 
served", and  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
the  (>eriod  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  as  fol- 
lows: And  provided  further.  That  an  addi- 
tional 221/2  per  c«ntum  of  all  moneys  received 
from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals 
of  public  lands  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
December  31  and  June  30  of  each  year  to 
the  State  within  the  boundaries  of  which  the 
leased  lands  or  deposits  are  or  were  located: 
said  additional  22  <^  per  centum  of  all  moneys 
paid  to  any  State  on  or  after  Jnuary  1,  1976, 
shall  be  used  by  such  State  and  Its  subdivi- 
sions as  the  legislature  of  the  State  may  di- 
rect giving  priority  to  those  subdlvlslona  of 
the  State  socially  or  economically  impacted 
by  development  of  minerals  leased  under 
this  Act  for  (1)  planning,  (2)  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  facilities,  and  (3) 
provisions  of  public  services. 

Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  status 
of  the  development  of  and  production  from 
outstanding  coal  leases  and  prospecting  per- 
mits. Including  the  acreage  and  estimated 
tonnages  of  coal  and  the  identity  of  the 
leasees  or  permittees.  Such  report,  among 
other  matters,  shall  Include  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  for  additional  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  desirable  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Lands  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1975". 

FEDERAL   LANDS  PBOGRAM 

Sec  202.  (a)  No  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  and  implement 
a  Federal  lands  program  which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation c^eratlons  taking  place  pursuant 
to  any  Federal  law  on  any  Federal  lands: 
Provided,  That  except  as  provided  In  section 
230  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  Indian  lands.  The  Federal  lands 
program  shall,  at  a  minimum,  lncori>orate 
all  of  the  requirements  of  this  title  and  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  diverse  physical, 
cllmatological,  and  other  unique  character- 
istics of  the  Federal  lands  in  question. 

(b)  Such  a  Federal  lands  program  shall  not 
be  promulgated  and  Implemented  by  the  Sec- 
retary until  he  has — 

( 1 )  published  the  proposed  program  In  the 
PtederaJ  Register  and  afforded  Interested  per- 
sons and  State  and  local  governments  a  pe- 


riod of  not  less  than  forty-five  days  after 
such  publication  to  submit  written  com- 
ments thereon; 

(2)  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  respect  to  those  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  section  which 
relate  to  air  or  water  quality  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  1151-1175,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.);  and     ' 

(3)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on  the 
proposed  program. 

The  date,  time,  and  place  of  any  hearing  held 
on  the  proposed  program  shall  be  set  out  In 
the  publication  of  the  proposed  program.  The 
Secretary  shall  consider  all  comments  and 
relevant  data  presented  at  such  hearing  be- 
fore final  promulgation  and  publication  of 
the  Federal  lands  program. 

(c)  The  requirements  of  this  title  and  the 
Federal  lands  program  shall  be  Incorporated 
by  reference  or  otherwise  In  any  Federal  min- 
eral lease,  permit,  or  contract  Issued  by  the 

Secretary  which  may  Involve  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations.  There 
shall  also  be  incorporated  Into  any  such 
lease,  permit,  or  contract  the  requirements  of 
any  State  law  regulating  surface  coal  mining 
in  the  State  In  which  the  Federal  lands  in- 
volved are  located.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  requirements  of  the  State  law  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  requlreemnts  of  this  title  and  the  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  thU 
title.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  any  such 
finding  as  part  of  the  regulations  containing 
the  Federal  lands  program.  In  corporation  of 
such  requirements  shall  not,  however,  limit 
In  any  way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
subsequently  issue  new  regulations,  revise 
the  Federal  lands  program  to  deal  with 
changing  condltlon-s  or  changed  technology. 
and  to  require  any  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation c^eratlons  to  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title  and  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(d)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  no  Federal  lease,  permit  or  contract 
which  may  involve  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  until  the  Federal  lands  program  re- 
quired by  this  title  Is  in  full  force  and  effect. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  State  to  provide  for  a  Joint  Ped- 
eral-State  program  covering  a  permit  or  per- 
mits for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  on  non-Federal  and  Federal  lands 
which  are  Interspersed  or  checkerboarded  and 
which  should,  for  conservation  and  adminis- 
trative puri)08es,  be  regulated  as  a  single 
management  unit.  To  Implement  a  Joint 
Federal-State  program  the  Secretary  may  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  the  States,  may 
delegate  authority  to  the  States,  or  may  ac- 
cept a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  States 
for  the  purposes  of  avoiding  duality  of  ad- 
ministration of  a  single  permit  for  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations.  Such 
an  Eigreement  may  only  be  entered  into 
with  a  State  that  has  a  State  law  regulating 
surface  mining  which  the  Secretary  has 
found,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  provides  for  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
on  non-Federal  lands  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title  and  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

PERMITS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  On  and  after  six  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  no  per- 
son shall  engage  in  or  carry  out  any  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  pur- 
suant to  any  Federal  law  on  any  Federal  lands 
unless  such  person  has  first  obtained  a  per- 
mit Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
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ijederal  lands  program  provided  for  in  thU 
nue'  except  a  person  conducting  surface 
ooftl'  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
mTder  a  Federal  lease  issued  prior  to  the 
^te  of  enactment  of  this  title  may  conduct 
uch  operations  beyond  such  period— if  an 
loDhcation  for  a  permit  has  been  filed  in 
af-^ordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
*ithiu  nine  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  and  the  Initial  admlnls- 
irative  decision  has  not  been  rendered  on 
rudi  applicatibn. 

lb)  All  permits  Issued  pursuant  to  the  re- 
puirements  of  this  title  shall  be  Issued  for 
a  term  not  be  exceed  five  years  and  shall 
he  non-transferable:  Provided,  That  a  suc- 
cessor in  interest  to  a  permittee  who  applies 
for  a  new  permit  within  thirty  days  of  suc- 
ceeding to  such  interest  and  who  is  able  to 
obtain  the  bond  coverage  of  the  original 
permittee  may  continue  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  according 
to  the  approved  mining  and  reclamation  plan 
of  the  original  permittee  until  such  suc- 
cessor's application  is  granted  or  denied. 

(c)  A  permit  shall  terminate  if  the  per- 
mittee has  not  commenced  the  surface  coal 
mliUng  and  reclamation  operations  covered 
by  such  permit  within  three  years  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  permit:  Provided,  That  with 
respect  to  coal  to  be  mined  for  use  in  a  syn- 
theUc  fuel  facility,  the  permittee  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  commenced  surface  mining 
operations  at  such  time  as  the  construction 
of  the  synthetic  fuel  facility  Is  initiated. 

(d)(1)  Any  valid  permit  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shaU  carry  with  it  the  right  of 
successive  renewal  upon  expiration  with  re- 
spect to  areas  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  permit.  The  holder  of  the  permit 
may  apply  tor  renewal  and  such  renewal 
shall  be  Issued,  subsequent  to  public  hear- 
ing upon  the  following  requirements  and 
witten   findings   by    the   Secretary    that — 

(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  ex- 
isting permit  are  being  satisfactorily  met; 

(B)  the  present  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  Is  in  full  compliance 
with  the  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards of  this  Utle  and  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  title; 

(C)  the  renewal  requested  does  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  operator's  continuing  responsibil- 
ity on  existing  permit  areas; 

(D)  the  operattw  has  provided  evidence 
that  the  performance  bond  In  effect  for  said 
operation  will  continue  In  full  force  and 
effect  for  any  renewal  requested  In  such  ap- 
plication as  well  as  any  additional  bond  that 
the  Secretary  might  require  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206;   and 

(E)  any  additional  revised  or  updated  in- 
formation required  by  the  Secretary  has 
been  provided.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  any 
extension  of  permit  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide notice  to  the  appropriate  public 
authorities. 

(2)  If  an  t^jplicatlon  for  renewal  of  a 
valid  permit  Includes  a  proposal  to  extend 
the  mining  operation  beyond  the  boundaries 
authorized  in  the  existing  permit,  the  por- 
tion of  the  application  for  revision  of  a  valid 
permit  which  addresses  any  new  land  areas 
shall  be  subject  to  the  full  standards  appli- 
cable to  new  applications  under  this  title. 

(3)  Any  permit  renewal  shall  be  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  the  period  of  the  original 
permit  established  by  this  title.  Application 
for  permit  renewal  shall  be  made  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  valid  permit. 

APPLICATION   REQimiEMENrS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  application  for  a  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  permit 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  lands  program  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  fee  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  fee  shall  be  baaed  as  nearly  M 
possible  upon  the  actual  or  anticipated  cost 


of  reviewing  administering,  and  enforcing 
siich  permit  isetied  pursuant  to  a  Federal 
lands  program.  The  Secretary  may  develop 
procedures  so  a«  to  «naWe  the  cost  oif  the 
fee  to  be  paid  over  the  term  of  the  permit, 
(b)  The  permit  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  contain,  among  other 
things — 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  (A)  the 
permit  applicant;  (B)  every  legal  owner  of 
record  of  the  property  (surface  and  min- 
eral), to  be  mined;  (C)  the  holders  of  rec- 
ords of  any  leasehold  Interest  in  the  prop- 
erty; (D)  any  purchaser  of  record  of  the 
property  under  a  real  estate  contract;  (E) 
the  operator  if  he  U  a  person  different  from 
the  applicant;  and  (F)  if  any  of  these  are 
business  entities  other  than  a  single  pro- 
prietor, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  prin- 
cipals,  officers,   and   resident   agent; 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  own- 
ers of  record  of  all  surface  and  subsurface 
areas  within  five  hundred  feet  of  any  part 
of  the  permit  area; 

(3)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  previ- 
ous surface  coal  mining  permits  In  the 
United  States  held  by  the  applicant  and 
the  permit  Identification; 

(4)  If  the  applicant  Is  a  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business  en- 
tity, the  following  where  applicable:  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  officer,  partner, 
director,  or  person  performing  a  function 
slmUar  to  a  director,  of  the  applicant,  to- 
gether with  the  name  and  address  of  any 
person  owning,  of  record  or  beneficially 
either  alone  or  with  associates,  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  the  appli- 
cant and  a  list  of  all  names  under  which  the 
applicant,  partner,  or  principal  share- 
holder previously  operated  a  surface  mining 
operation  within  the  United  SUtes; 

(5)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  persons  controlled 
by  or  under  common  control  with  the  ap- 
plicant, has  ever  held  a  Federal  or  State 
mining  permit  which  subsequent  to  1980 
has  been  suspended  or  revoked  or  has  had 
a  mining  bond  or  similar  security  deposited 
in  lieu  of  bond  forfeited  and.  if  so.  a  brtef  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  Involved: 

(6)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertisement 
to  be  published  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  In  the  locality  of  the  proposed 
site  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  successive 
weeks,  and  which  Includes  the  ownership, 
a  description  of  the  exact  location  and 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  site  sufficient  so 
that  the  proposed  operation  Is  readily  locat- 
able  by  local  residents,  and  the  location  of 
where  the  application  Is  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  type  and  method 
of  coal  mining  operation  that  exists  or  Is 
proposed,  the  engineering  techniques  pro- 
posed or  used,  and  the  equipment  used  or 
proposed  to  be  used; 

(8)  the  anticipated  or  actual  starting  and 
termination  dates  of  each  phase  of  the  min- 
ing operation  and  number  of  acres  of  land 
to  be  affected; 

(9)  evidence  of  the  applicant's  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  mining  op- 
erations on  the  area  affected; 

(10)  the  name  of  the  watershed  and  lo- 
cation of  the  surface  stream  or  tributary  Into 
which  surface  and  pit  drainage  will  be  dis- 
charged; 

(11)  a  determination  of  the  hydrologlc 
consequence  of  the  mining  and  reclamation 
operations,  both  on  and  off  the  mine  site, 
with  respect  to  the  hydrologlc  regime,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  water  In  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  Including  the  dis- 
solved and  suspended  solids  under  seasonal 
flow  conditions  and  the  collection  c*  suffi- 
cient data  for  the  mine  site  and  surrounding 
area  so  that  an  assessment  can  be  made  of 
the  probable  cumulative  bnpacts  of  all  an- 


ticipated mining  In  the  area  upon  the  hy- 
drology of  the  area  and  particularly  upon 
water  availability; 

(12)  when  requested  by  the  Secretary,  the 
cllmatological  factors  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  locality  of  the  land  to  be  affected.  In- 
cluding the  average  seasonal  precipitation, 
the  average  direction  and  velocity  of  pre- 
vaUing  winds,  and  the  seasonal  temperature 
ranges; 

(13)  an  accurate  map  or  plan  to  an  appro- 
priate scale  clearly  showing  (A)  the  land 
to  be  affected  as  of  the  date  of  application 
and  (B)  all  types  of  information  set  forth 
on  topographical  maps  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  a  scale  of  1:24.000  or 
larger,  Including  all  manmade  features  and 
significant  known  archeological  sites  existing 
on  the  date  of  applications.  Such  a  map  or 
plan  shall  among  other  things  specified  by 
the  Secretary  show  all  boundaries  of  the  land 
to  be  affected,  the  boundary  lines  and  names 
of  pre.sent  owners  of  record  of  all  surface 
areas  abutting  the  permit  area,  and  the 
location  of  all  buildings  within  one  thousand 
feet  of  the  permit  area; 

(14)  cross-section  maps  or  plans  of  the 
land  to  be  affected  Including  the  actual  area 
to  be  mined  prepared  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  and  certified  by  a  registered  profes- 
sional engineer,  or  registered  land  surveyor 
and  a  professional  geologist  (when  specific 
subsvirface  Information  Is  deemed  essential 
and  requested  by  the  regulatory  authority), 
or  other  qualified  personnel  at  State  luii- 
verslties,  showing  pertinent  elevation  and 
location  of  test  borings  or  core  samplings 
and  depicting  the  following  information:  the 
nature  and  depth  of  the  various  strata  of 
overburden;  the  location  of  subsurface  wa- 
ter. If  encountered,  and  Its  quality;  the 
nature  and  thickness  of  any  coal  or  rider 
seam  above  the  coal  seam  to  be  mined;  the 
nature  of  the  stratum  Immediately  beneath 
the  coal  seam  to  be  mined;  all  mineral  crop 
lines  and  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  coal  to 
be  mined  within  the  area  of  land  to  be 
affected;  existing  or  previous  surface  raining 
limits;  the  location  and  extent  of  known 
workings  of  any  underground  mines.  Includ- 
ing mine  openings  to  the  surface:  the  loca- 
tion of  aquifers;  the  estimated  elevation  of 
the  water  table;  the  location  of  spoil,  waste, 
or  refuse  areas  and  topaoU  preservation 
areas;  the  location  of  all  Impoundments  for 
waste  or  erosion  control;  any  settling  or 
water  treatment  facilities;  constructed  or 
natural  dralnways  and  the  location  of  any 
discharges  to  any  surface  body  of  water  on 
Uie  area  of  land  to  be  affected  or  adjacent 
thereto;  and  profiles  at  appropriate  cross 
sections  of  the  anticipated  final  surface  con- 
figuration that  will  be  achieved  pursuant 
to  the  operator's  proposed  reclamation  plan; 

(15)  a  statement  of  the  result  of  test  bor- 
ings or  core  samplings  from  the  permit  area. 
Including  logs  of  the  drill  holes;  the  thickness 
of  the  coal  seam  found,  an  analysis  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  such  coal;  the  sulfur 
content  of  any  coal  seam;  chemical  analysis 
of  potentially  acid  or  toxic  forming  sec- 
tions of  the  overburden;  and  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  the  stratimi  lying  Immediately  under- 
neath the  coal  to  be  mined;  and 

(16)  information  pertaining  to  coal  seams, 
teat  borings,  or  core  samplings  us  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
person  with  an  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be 
adversely  affected:  Provided,  That  informa- 
tion which  pertains  only  to  the  analysis  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
coal  (excepting  Information  regarding  such 
mineral  or  elemental  content  which  Is  po- 
tentially toxic  In  the  envlroiunent)  shall  be 
kept  confidential  and  not  made  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

(c)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  part 
of  the  permit  application  a  certificate  issued 
by  an  insurance  company  atitliorlzed  to  do 
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business  la  the  United  States 
the  applicant  has  a  public 
policy  In  force  for  the  surfacje 
reclamation  operations  for 
mit  Is  sought,  or  evidence  thai 
has  satisfied  other  State  or 
surance  requirements.  Such 
vide  for  personal  Injury  and 
protection  in  an  amount  ai 
pensate  any  persons  damaged 
surface  coal  mining  and 
tions  and  entitled  to  compensa ; 
applicable  provisions  of  State 
ley   shall   be   maintained   in 
effect  during  the  terms  of  the 
renewal,  including  the  length 
tlon  operations. 

(d)  Each  applicant  for  a 
required  to  submit  to  the 
of  the  permit  application  a 
which  shall  meet  the 
title. 

(e)  Each  applicant  for  a 
Ing  and  reclamation  permit 
of  his  application  for  public 
the  recorder  at  the  courthoxise 
or   an  appropriate  official 
Secretary  where  the  mining 
occur,  except  for  that 
Ing  to  the  coal  seam  itself 

RECI^MATION    PLAN 

Sec.  205.   (a)   Each  reclamat  o 
mttted  as  part  of  a  permit 
suant  to  a  Federal  lands 
provisions  of  this  title  shall 
degree   of   detail   necessary   to 
that    reclamation    required    b; 
lands  program  can  be 
ment  of: 

(1)  the  Identification  of 
to  be  mined  and  affected  over 
life  of  the  mining  operation 
sequence,    and   timing   of   the 
which  It  is  anticipated  that 
mits  for  mining  will  be  sought: 

(2)  the  conditions  of  the 
ered  by  the  permit  prior  to 
eluding: 

(A)  the  uses  existing  at  th( 
application,  and  If  the  land 
previous   mining,   the   uses 
any  mining;  and 

(B)  the  capability  of  the  lam  1 
mining  to  support  a  variety 
consideration  to  soil  and 
acteristlcs,  topography,  and 

(3)  the  use  which  Is  propos^ 
of  the  land   following  reclamt 
Ing  a  discussion  of  the  utility 
of  the  declaimed  land  to  suppo^ 
alternative  uses  and  the 
use  to  existing  land  use  policies 
and  the  comments  of  any 
governments  or  agencies  thereof 
have  to  approve  or  authorize 
use  of  the  land  following 

(4)  a  detailed  description  of 
posed  poetmlnlng  land  use  is 
and  the  necesssu'y  support  ac 
may  be  needed  to  achieve  the 
use; 

(5)  the  engineering 
to  be  used  In  mining  and  rec 
a    description   of    the   major 
plan  for  the  control  of  surface 
age    and    of    water 
where  appropriate,  for  backflllli^g 
llzatlon,  and  compacting, 
propria  te  re  vegetation;    an 
cost  per  acre  of  the  reclamation 
a  statement  as  to  how  the 
to  comply  with  each  of  the 
out  In  section  213; 

(6)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
applicable  air   and  water   qua 
regulations  and  any  applicabU 
safety  standards; 

(7)  the  consideration  which 
to    developing    the    reclamation 
manner  consistent  with  local. 
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vironmental, and  cllmatologlcal  conditions 
and  current  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nologies; 

(8)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  insxirlng  the  maximum  practicable  re- 
covery of  the  mineral  resource; 

(9)  a  detailed  estimated  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  each  major  step  In  the 
reclamation  plan; 

(10)  the  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  making  the  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations  consistent  with  appli- 
cable State  and  local  land  use  plans  and  pro- 
grams; 

(11)  all  lands,  Interests  in  lands,  or  options 
on  such  interests  held  by  the  applicant  or 
pending  bids  on  Interests  In  lands  by  the 
applicant,  which  lands  are  contiguous  to  the 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  permit; 

(12)  the  results  of  test  borings  which  the 
applicant  has  made  at  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  the  permit,  including  the  location  of  sub- 
surface water,  and  an  analysis  of  the  chem- 
ical properties  Including  acid  forming  prop- 
erties of  the  mineral  and  overburden;  Pro- 
vided, That  Information  about  the  mineral 
shall  be  withheld  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity If  the  applicant  so  requests; 

(13)  a  detailed  description  of  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  during  the  mining  and  rec- 
lamation process  to  assure  the  protection  of 
(A)  the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface  and 
ground  water  systems,  both  on-  and  off -site, 
from  adverse  effects  of  the  mining  and  rec- 
lamation process,  and  (B)  the  rights  of 
present  users  to  such  water;  and 

(14)  such  other  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(b)  Any  Information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  not  on  public  file  pursuant  to 
other  law  shall  be  held  In  confidence  by  the 
Secretary. 

PERTORMANCE    BONDS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  After  a  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  permit  application  has  been 
approved  but  before  such  a  pyermit  is  Issued, 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  Secretary,  on 
a  form  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  Sec- 
retary, a  bond  for  performance  payable,  as 
appropriate,  to  the  United  States,  and  condi- 
tional upon  faithful  performance  of  all  the 
requirements  of  this  title  and  the  permit. 
The  bond  shall  cover  that  area  of  land  within 
the  permit  area  upon  which  the  operator  will 
Initiate  and  conduct  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  within  the  initial 
term  of  the  permit.  As  succeeding  Incre- 
ments of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  are  to  be  Initiated  and  con- 
ducted within  the  permit  area,  the  permittee 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  an  additional 
bond  or  bonds  to  cover  such  Increments  In 
accordance  with  this  section.  The  amount  of 
the  bond  required  for  each  bonded  area  shall 
depend  upon  the  reclamation  requirements 
of  the  approved  permit  and  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  at 
least  two  independent  estimates.  The  amount 
of  the  bond  shall  be  sufficient  to  assure  the 
completion  of  the  reclamation  plan  If  the 
work  had  to  be  performed  by  a  third  party 
In  the  event  of  forfeiture  and  In  no  case 
shall  the  bond  be  less  than  $10,000. 

(b)  Liability  under  the  bond  shall  be  for 
the  duration  of  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  and  for  a  period  co- 
incident with  operator's  responsibility  for 
vegetation  requirements  in  section  212.  The 
bond  shall  be  executed  by  the  operator  and  a 
corporate  s\u-ety  licensed  to  do  business  in 
the  State  where  such  operation  Is  located, 
except  that  the  operator  may  elect  to  depK>slt 
cash,  negotiable  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  such  State,  or  negotiable  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  of  any  bank  organized  or 
transacting  business  In  the  United  States. 
The  cash  deposit  or  market  value  of  such 
securities  shall  be  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  bond  required  for  the 
bonded  area. 


(c)  The  Secretary  may  accept  the  bond  of 
the  applicant  Itself  without  separate  suretv 
when  the  applicant  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  existence 
of  a  suitable  agent  to  receive  service  of  proc- 
ess and  a  history  of  financial  solvency  and 
continuous  operation  sufficient  for  authoriza- 
tion to  self-insure  or  bond  such  amount 

(d)  Cash  or  securities  so  deposited  shall  be 
deposited  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  terms 
upon  which  surety  bonds  may  be  deposited 
Such  securities  shall  be  security  for  the 
repayment  of  such  negotiable  certificate  of 
deposit. 

(e)  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
required  and  the  terms  of  each  acceptance 
of  the  applicant's  bond  shall  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  as  affected 
land  acreages  are  increased  or  where  the 
cost  of  future  reclamation  obviously  changes. 

PEEMrr   APPROVAL    OH    DENIAL 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Upon  the  basis  of  a  complete 
mining  application  and  reclamation  plan  or 
a  revision  or  renewal  thereof,  as  required  by 
this  title  and  pursuant  to  a  Federal  lands 
program  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
including  public  notification  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing  as  required  by 
section  210.  the  Secretary  shall  grant  or 
deny  the  application  for  a  permit  and  notify 
the  applicant  in  writing.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  granting  of  a  permit,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  State  and  the  local  official 
who  has  the  duty  of  collecting  real  estate 
taxes  in  the  local  political  subdivision  in 
which  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected  Is  lo- 
cated that  a  permit  has  been  issued  and 
shall  describe  the  location  of  the  land. 

(b)  No  permit.  revUion.  or  renewal  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  unless  the  applicant 
affirmatively  demonstrates  and  the  Secretary 
finds  in  writing  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion set  forth  In  the  application  or  from 
information  otherwise  available  which  will 
be  documented  in  the  approval,  and  made 
available  to  the  applicant,  that — 

(1)  all  the  requirements  of  this  title  and 
the  Federal  lands  program  have  been  com- 
plied with; 

(3)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  that 
reclamation  as  required  by  this  title  and  the 
Federal  lands  program  can  be  accomplished 
under  the  reclamation  plan  contained  in  the 
permit  application; 

(3)  the  assessment  of  the  probable  camn- 
latlve  impact  of  all  anticipated  mining  in 
the  area  on  the  hydrologlc  balance  specified 
in  section  204(b)  has  been  made  and  the 
proposed  operation  thereof  has  been  designed 
to  prevent  significant  Irreparable  offslte 
damage  to  hydrologlc  balance; 

(4)  the  area  proposed  to  be  mined  Is  not 
Included  within  an  area  designated  unsuit- 
able for  surface  coal  mining  pursuant  to 
section  219  of  this  title  or  Is  not  within  an 
area  under  study  for  such  designation  in  an 
administrative  proceeding  commenced  pur- 
suant to  subsection  219(b)  (unless  In  such 
an  area  as  to  which  an  administrative  pro- 
ceeding has  commenced  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 219(b)  of  this  title,  the  operator  mak- 
ing the  permit  application  demonstrates 
that,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  he  has  made  substantial  legal  and 
financial  commitments  in  relation  to  the 
operation  for  which  he  Is  applying  for  a  per- 
mit); and 

(5)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration. If  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude,  would  not  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  alluvial  valley 
floors  underlain  by  unconsolidated  stream 
laid  deposits  where  farming  can  be  practiced 
In  the  form  of  flood  irrigated  or  naturally 
subirrigated  hay  meadows  or  other  crop 
lands,  excluding  undeveloped  range  lands, 
where  such  valley  floors  are  significant  to 
the  practice  of  farming  or  ranching  opera- 
tions. Including  potential  fanning  cr  ranch- 
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nneratlons  if  such  operations  are  sig-     porting  technical  data  shall  include,  among     of  such  violation  shaU  be  made  immediately 


tUficant  and  economically  feasible.  other  things— 

(c»  The  applicant  shall  file  with  his  per-  (1)   a  general  description  of  the  existing 

mit  application  a  schedule  listing  any  aad  environment; 

all  notices  of  violations  of  this  title  and  any  '"*    ♦'^-  '~ 


law  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  department  or  agency  in  the 
United  States  pertaUilng  to  air  or  water  en- 
vironmental protection  incurred  by  the  ap- 
plicant in  connection  with  any  surface  coal 
mining  operation  during  the  oue-yenr  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  application.  The  schedule 
shall  also  Indicate  the  final  resolution  of 
any  such  notice  of  violation.  Where  the 
schedule  or  other  information  available  to 
the  Secretary  indicates  that  any  surface 
coal  mining  operation  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  applicant  is  currently  in  violation  of 
this  title  or  such  other  laws  referred  to  in 
this  subsection,  the  permit  shall  not  be  is- 
sued until  the  applicant  submits  proof  that 
such  violation  has  been  corrected  or  is  in 
the  process  of  being  corrected  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  regulatory  authority,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
such  violation. 

REVISION    OF    PERMITS 

Sec.  208.    (a)(1)    During  the  term  of  the 


(2)  the  location  of  the  area  of  expioia- 
tion  by  either  metes  or  bounds,  lot.  tract, 
range,  or  section,  whichever  is  most  I4>pll- 
cable,  hicludlng  a  copy  of  the  pertinent 
United  States  Geological  Survey  topographi- 
cal map  or  maps  with  the  area  to  be  ex- 
plored delineated  thereon; 

(3)  a  description  of  existing  roads,  rail- 
roads, utilities,  and  rights-of-way,  if  not 
shown    on    the    topographical    map; 

(4)  the  location  of  all  surface  bodies  of 
water,  if  not  shown  on  the  topoeraphlcal 
map: 

(5)  the  planned  approximate  location  of 
any  access  roads,  cuts,  drill  holes,  and  neces- 
sary facilities  that  may  be  constructed  in 
the  course  of  exploration,  all  of  which  shall 
be  plotted  on  the  topographical  map; 

(6)  the  estimated  time  of  exploration: 

(7)  the  ownership  of  the  surface  land  to 
be  explored; 

(8)  a  statement  describing  the  right  by 
which  the  applicant  intends  to  pursue  his  ex- 
ploration activities  and  a  certification  that 
notice  of  intention  to  pursue  such  activities 


permit  the  permittee  may  submit  an  ap-     has  been  given  to  the  surface  owner; 


(9)  provisions  for  reclamation  of  all  land 
distributed  in  exploration,  Including  excava- 
tions, roads,  drill  holes,  and  the  removal  of 
necessary  facilities  and  equipment;  and 

(10)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reqxilre. 

(c)  A  licensee  may  not  remove  any  coal  for 
sale  but  may  remove  a  reasonable  amount  of 
coal  from  the  lauds  subject  to  this  Act  in- 
cluded under  his  license  for  analysis  and 
study.  A  licensee  must  comply  with  any  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  surface  of  the  lands  sub- 
ject to  this  Act.  Exploration  licenses  covering 
lands  the  surface  of  which  is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  Federal  agency  other  than  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  may  be  issued 
only  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe 
with  respect  to  the  use  and  protection  of  the 
nonmlneral  interests  in  those  lands. 

(d)  The  licensee  shall  furnish  to  the  Sec- 
retary copies  of  all  data  (including,  but  not  

(3)  Any  extensions  to  the  area  covered  by  limited  to,  geological,  geophysical,  and  core  J^ "a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
the  permit  except  incidental  boundary  revi-  drilling  analysis)  obtained  during  such  ex-  locality  at  least  once  a  week  for  three  con- 
sions  must  be  made  by  application  for  an-  ploratlon.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  the  ggcutlve  weeks  prior  to  the  scheduled  hear- 
other  permit.  confidentiality  of  all  data  so  obtained  until     ^       date.  The  Secretary  may  arrange  with 

(b)  No  transfer,  assignments,  or  sale  of  after  the  areas  involved  have  been  leased  or  ^^  applicant  upon  request  by  any  party  to 
the  rights  granted  under  any  permit  issued      until  such  time  as  he  determines  that  making     ^^^  administrative  proceeding  access  to  the 

the  data  available  to  the  public  would  not 


plication,  together  with  a  revised  reclama 
tlon  plan,  to  the  Secretary  for  a  revision  of 
the  permit. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a  per- 
mit shall  not  be  approved  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  reclamation  sis  required  by 
this  title  and  the  Federal  lands  program  can 
be  accomplished  under  the  revised  Reclama- 
tion Plan.  The  revision  shall  be  approved  or 
disapproved  within  a  period  of  time  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  lands  program.  The 
Secretary  sliall  establish  guidelines  for  a  de- 
termination of  the  scale  or  extent  of  a  revi- 
sion request  for  which  all  permit  applica- 
tion information  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures, IncludUig  notice  and  hearings,  shall 
apply:  Provided,  That  any  revisions  which 
propose  a  substantial  change  in  the  intended 
future  use  of  the  land  or  significant  altera- 
tions In  the  Reclamation  Plan  shall,  at  a 
minimum  be  subject  to  notice  and  hearing 
requirements 


available  to  the  Secretary,  who  iball  make 
the  data  available  to  the  public  as  soon  as 
it  is  practicable. 

PUBLIC  NOTICE  AND  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  At  the  time  of  svibmlooion  oi 
an  application  for  a  surface  coal  miiuii,^ 
and  rei-laxnation  permit,  or  revision  of  an 
existing  permit,  pursuant  to  the  provLsions 
of  this  title,  the  applicant  shall  submit  t« 
the  Secretary  a  copy  of  his  advertisement  ot 
the  ownership,  precise  location,  and  bound- 
aries of  the  land  to  be  affected  At  the  time 
oi  submissiuu  such  advertisement  shall  be 
placed  in  a  local  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  locality  of  the  proposed  sur- 
face mine  at  leasi  once  a  week  for  four  con- 
secutive weeks.  The  Secretary  shall  notify 
various  local  governmental  bodies,  planning 
agencies  and  sewage  and  water  treatment 
authorities,  or  water  companies  in  the  local- 
ity m  which  the  proposed  surface  mining  will 
take  place,  notifying  them  of  the  operator  s 
intention  to  surface  mine  a  particularly  de- 
scribed tract  of  laud  and  Indicating  the  ap- 
pllcations  permit  number  and  where  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  mining  and  reclamation 
plan  may  be  inspected.  There  local  bodies, 
agencies,  authorities,  or  companies  ha\e  ob- 
ligation to  submit  wTltten  comments  with- 
in thirty  days  on  the  mining  appUcat  ior.  .s 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
operation  on  the  environment  which  are 
within  their  area  of  respouslblliiy.  Such  com- 
ments shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
at  the  same  locations  as  are  ihe  miniu';  ap- 
plications. 

(b)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal.  Stale. 
or  local  governmental  asency  or  aut^l(!■il^■ 
shivU  have  the  right  lo  file  written  objectlci.s 
to  the  proposed  initial  or  revised  applirati.ii 
for  a  permit  for  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  with  the  Secrei.iry 
wlthlu  thirty  days  after  the  last  publication 
of  the  above  notice.  If  written  objections  are 
filed  and  a  hearing  reqiiested,  the  Secretary 
shall  then  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  local- 
ity of  the  proposed  mining  within  a  reason- 
able time  of  the  receipt  of  such  object  loii.s. 
The  date,  time,  and  location  of  such  pu>)llo 
hearing  shall  be  advertised  by  the  Secretary 


purstiant  to  this  title  shall  be  made  without 
the  written  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  reasonable 
revision  or  modification  of  the  permit  pro- 
visions during  the  term  of  such  permit: 
Provided,  That  such  revision  or  modifica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  notice  and  hearing 
requirements  established  by  the  Federal 
lands   program. 

COAL    EXPLORATION    PiRMTIS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Federal  lands  programs 
shall  include  a  requirement  that  coal  ex- 
ploration operations  which  substantially 
disturb  the  natural  land  surface  be  con- 
ducted under  permit  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  exploration  license  will  be  issued 
for  any  land  on  which  a  coal  lease  has  been 
i.-^ued. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  coal  explora- 
tion permit  pursuant  to  a  Federal  lands 
program  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  established 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  fee  shall  be  based,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  upon  the  actual  or  antici- 
pated cost  of  reviewing,  administering,  and 
enforcing  such  permit  issued  pursuant  to  a 
Federal  lands  program.  The  application  and 
supporting  technical  data  shaU  be  submitted 
m  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
and  shall  include  a  description  of  the  purpose 


damage  the  competitive  position  of  the  li- 
censee, whichever  comes  first. 

(e)  Specifically  identified  information 
submitted  by  the  applicant  In  the  application 
and  supporting  technical  data  as  confiden- 
tial concerning  trade  secrets  or  privileged 
commercial  or  financial  inforniatlon  which 
relates  to  the  competitive  rights  of  the  ap- 
plicant shall  not  be  available  for  public 
examination. 

( f )  As  promptly  as  possible  after  submittal 
of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  the  plan  or  require  that  it  be 
modified.  No  exploration  license  shall  be  is- 
sued prior  to  approval  of  the  exploration  plan 
by  the  Secretary.  If  an  applicant  is  denied  a 
coal  exploration  permit  under  this  title,  or  if 
the  Secretary  fails  to  act  within  a  reasonable 
time,  then  the  applicant  may  seek  relief  un- 
der the  appropriate  administrative  proce- 
dure.s. 

(g)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  coal  ex- 
ploration activities  in  connection  with  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  under  this  title 
without  first  having  obtained  a  permit  to 
explore  from  the  Secretary  or  shall  fall  to 
conduct  such  exploration  activities  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  his  approved  coal  ex- 
ploration permit,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  215.  All  data  collected  by 


proposed  mining  area  for  the  purpose  ot 
gathering  information  relevant  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. At  this  public  hearing,  the  applicant 
for  a  permit  shall  have  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing that  his  application  Is  in  compliance 
with  the  applicable  laws.  Not  less  than  10 
days  prior  to  any  proposed  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  respond  to  the  WTltten  objections 
in  writing.  Such  response  shall  Include  the 
Secretary's  preliminary  proposals  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  amount  of  bond 
of  a  possible  permit  for  the  area  in  question 
and  answers  to  material  factual  questions 
presented  In  the  written  objections.  The  Sec- 
retary's responsibility  under  this  subsection 
shall  In  any  event  be  to  make  publicly 
available  his  estimate  as  to  aay  other  condi- 
tions of  mining  or  reclamation  which  may  be 
required  or  contained  in  the  preliminary  pro- 
posal. In  the  event  all  parties  requesting  the 
hearUig  stipulate  agreement  prior  to  the  re- 
quested bearUig,  and  withdraw  their  request, 
such  hearing  need  not  be  held. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing,  the 
Secretary  may  administer  oaths,  subpena 
witnesses,  or  written  or  prUited  materials, 
compel  attendance  of  the  witnesses,  or  pro- 
duction of  the  materials,  and  take  evidence 
including  but  not  limited  to  site  inspections 
of  the  land  to  be  affected  and  other  surface 
coal  mining  operations  carried  on  by  the  ap- 


of  the  proposed  exploration  project  The  sup-      said  person  on  any  Ftdernl  lands  as  a  resiilt     pllcant   In  the  general  vicinity  of  the  pro 
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posed  operation.  A  TexbaUm  tj*n«crlpt  and     to  Irture  atabUlty  or  to  prevent  leaching  of     permanent    Xmnotmdinent.^    of    »»» 
complete  reoord  of  «ch  public  hearing  shall     toxic  materials) .  and  grade  In  order  tol^tore     SSninTsUea  «  E^^^tion  ac^vtH** 
be  ordered  by  the  Secretary.  the  approximate  original  contour  of  the  land     oniv   wt,™   it   iV^^^f^.T^i'^  A"'''<*«« 


DECISIONS   OF   THE   SECRETABT  A  »D   APPEALS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  If  a  public  hear  ng  has  been 
held  pviTBuant  to  aectlon  210  (b  ,  the  Secre- 
tAry  shall  issue  and  furnish  tie  applicant 
for  a  permit  and  persons  who  are  parties  to 


the  admlnlstratlye  proceedbigs  wilth  the  writ-     *?f*  »n  surface  coal  mining  which  Is  carried     stability  with  an  adequate  margin  of  ^etv 
t»n    flnrtin^  «/   th-   si.r™«-.,,    ,„o„f.«„   «-    o"*  •'  <*e  Same  location  over  a  substantial     comnatihi*    wifh    th.t    «»    — _r»..  "  ."^"y 


ten  finding  of  the  Secretary,  granting  or 
denying  the  permit  In  whole  or  in  part  and 
.stating  the  reasons  therefor,  Mlthin  thirty 
days  of  said  hearings. 

(b)  If  there  has  been  no  piiDllc  hearing 
held  pursiiant  to  section  210(b).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  applicant  or  a  permit 
within  a  reasonable  time,  taki  ag  into  ac- 
count the  time  needed  for  proper  investiga- 
tion of  the  site,  the  complexity  or  the  permit 
application  and  whether  or  not  written  ob- 
jection to  the  application  has  been  filed, 
whether  the  application  has  been  approved  or 
disapproved.  If  the  application  is  approved, 
the  permit  shall  be  Issued.  If  the  application 
ts  disapproved,  spedflc  rea«)n  th  erefor  must 
be  set  forth  In  the  notification.  V  Ithln  thirty 
days  after  the  applicant  is  notU  ed  that  the 
permit  or  any  portion  therco '  has  been 
denied,  the  applicant  may  reqii  est  a  hear- 
ing on  the  reasons  for  the  said  lisapproval. 
The  Secretary  shall  hold  a  hearing  within 
thirty  days  of  such  request  and  provide  no- 
tification to  all  interested  par  :ies  at  the 
time  that  the  applicant  is  so  not  Ifled.  With- 
in thirty  days  after  the  hearing  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  and  furnish  tbo  applicant, 
and  all  jjersons  who  partlctpa;ed  in  the 
hearing,  with  the  written  decli  ion  of  the 
Secretary  granting  or  denying  th  e  permit  in 
whole  or  In  part  and  stating  he  reasons 
therefor. 

(c)  Any  applicant  or  any  person  who  has 
participated  in  the  admlnistratl  re  proceed- 
ings as  an  objector,  and  who  Is  arerieved  by 
the  decision  cf  the  Secretary,  or  1 '  the  Secre- 
tary falls  to  act  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  for 
review  by  a  court  of  competent  urlsdictlon 
In  accordance  with  State  or  Fedi  ral  law. 

EMViaONMENTAL     PBOTECT  ON     PEl  FOBMANCE 
ST  AND  ABES 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Permit  Is&ued  un  ler  Federal 
lands  program  pursiiant  to  this  t  tie  to  con- 
duct surface  coal  mining  operatla  as  shall  re- 
quire that  stich  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions will  meet  all  applicable  ji  erformance 
standards  of  this  title,  and  such  other  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  shiJl  promul- 
gate. 

(b)  General  performance  stan  lards  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  surface  coal  i  olnlng  and 
reclamation  operations  and  shall  require  the 
operation  as  a  minimum  to — 

( 1 )  conduct  surface  coal  mining  operations 
so  as  to  maximize  the  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  the  solid  fuel  resourc  e  being  re- 
covered so  that  reaffectmg  the  1  ind  in  the 
future  through  s\u-face  coal  mining  can  be 
minimized; 

(2)  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condi- 
tion at  least  fully  capable  of  supi  >orting  the 
uses  which  It  was  capable  of  supp<  rtlng  prior 
to  any  mining,  or  higher  or  bet  «r  uses  of 
which  there  Is  a  reasonable  Ukillhood.  so 
long  as  such  use  or  uses  do  not  i  resent  any 
actual  or  probable  hazard  to  pu  >Iic  health 
or  safety  or  pose  any  actual  or  probable 
threat  of  water  diminution  or  pol  ution,  and 
the  permit  applicants'  declare<i  proposed 
land  use  following  reclamation  Is  i  lot  deemed 
to  be  Impractical  or  unreasonable,  is  not  in- 
consistent with  applicable  land  vse  policies 
and  plans,  does  not  involve  uoreai  onable  de- 
lay in  implementation,  and  Is  n<  t  violative 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law; 

(3)  with  respect  to  all  surface  caal  mining 
operations  backAU,  compact  (whet  >  advisable 


approximate  original  contour  of  the  land  only   when  It   la   adequately   demonRt^?.^ 

with  an  highwalls.  apoU  pnes  and  deprw-  thJt—                      aaequaieiy   demonstrated 

slons  eliminated    (unless   small   depressions  (A)   the  size  of  the  impoundment  is  «i- 

are  needed  in  order  to  retain  moisture  to  as-  quate  for  Its  intended  purpoees- 

slst  revegetaUon  or  as  otherwise  authorized  (B)   the  impoundment  danTconstructf^., 

pursuant  to  this  title)  :   Provided,  hoioever.  will  be  so  desJpied  as  to  a^leve^S^ 


over  a  substantial 
period  of  time  where  the  operation  transects 
the  coal  deposit  and  thiclutess  of  the  coal 
deposits  relative  to  the  volume  of  the  over- 
burden   Is    large    and    where    the    operator 
demonstrates  that  the  overburden  and  other 
spoil   and   waste  materials  at   a  particular 
point  in  the  permit  area  or  otherwise  avail- 
able from  the  entire  permit  area  is  insviffi- 
clent.  giving  due  consideration  to  volumetric 
expansion,  to  restore  the  approximate  origi- 
nal  contour,   the  operator,   at  a  mlnimvun. 
shall  backfill,  grade,  and  compact  (where  ad- 
visable)  using  all  available  overburden  and 
other  spoil  and  waste  materials  to  attain  the 
lowest  practicable  grade  but  not  more  than 
the  angle  of  repose  to  provide  adequate  drain- 
age and  to  cover  ail  acid  forming  and  other 
toxic  materials.  In  order  to  achieve  an  ecolog- 
ically sound  land  use  compatible  with  the 
surrounding  region:    And  provided  further, 
That  In  surface  coal  mining  where  the  vol- 
ume of  overburden  is  large  relative  to  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  deposit  and  where  the 
operator  demonstrates  that  due  to  volumetric 
expansion   the   amount   of  overburden   and 
otlier  spoil  and  waste  materials  removed  in 
the  course  of  the  mining  operation  is  more 
than   sufficient  to  restore   the  approximate 
original  contour,  the  operator  shall  after  re- 
storing  the    approximate   contour,    backfill, 
grade,   and  compact   (where  advisable)    the 
excess  overbxu-den  and  other  spoil  and  waste 
materials  to  attain  the  lowest  grade  but  not 
more  than  the  angle  of  repose,  and  to  cover 
all  acid-forming  and  other  toxic  mateiiala. 
In  order  to  achieve  an  ecologically  sound  land 
use  compatible  with  the  surrounding  ragloa 
and  that  such  overbvurden  or  sjkiU  shall  be 
shaped  and  graded  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent slides,  erobion,  and  water  pollution  and 
is  revegetated   in   accordance   with   the   re- 
quirements of  this  title; 

(4)  stabilize  and  protect  all  surface  areas 
Including  spoU  plies  affected  by  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operation  to  ef- 
fecuvely  control  erosion  and  attendant  air 
and  water  pollution; 

(5 1  remove  the  topsoll  from  the  land  In  a 
separate  layer,  replace  it  on  the  backfill  area, 
or  if  not  utilized  immediately,  segregate  it  in 
a  separate  pile  from  other  spoil  and  when 
the  topsoll  is  not  replaced  on  a  bacltfili  area 
within  a  time  short  enough  to  avoid  de- 
terioration of  the  topsoll.  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful cover  by  quick  growing  plant  or  other 
means  thereafter  so  that  the  topsoll  is  pre- 
served from  wind  and  water  erosion,  remains 
free  of  any  contamination  by  other  acid  or 
toxic  material,  and  is  in  a  usable  condition 
for  sustaining  vegetation  when  restored  dur- 
ing reclamation,  except  if  topsoll  is  of  in- 
sufficient quantity  or  of  poor  quality  for  sus- 
taining vegetation,  or  if  other  strata  can  be 
shown  to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation  re- 
quirements, then  the  operator  shall  remove, 
segregate,  and  preserve  in  a  like  manner  such 
other  strata  which  is  best  able  to  support 
vegetation: 

(6)  restore  the  topsoil  or  the  betit  available 
subsoil  which  is  beat  able  to  support  vegeta- 
tion; 

(7)  protect  offalte  areas  from  alldefl  or  dam- 
age occurring  dxiring  the  siuface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations,  and  not  deposit 
spoil  material  or  locate  any  part  of  the  op- 
erations or  waste  accumulations  outside  the 
permit  area; 

(8)  create.  If  authorized  In  the  approved 
mining  and  redeunatlon  jtlan  and  permit, 


compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83^66  (16  DSr 
1006);  ^         ^  ^^■ 

(C)  the  quality  of  impounded  water  will 
be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  its  in- 
tended use  and  that  discharges  from  the  im- 
poundment will  not  degrade  the  water  qual- 
ity In  the  i-eceiving  stream; 

(D)  the  level  of  water  wUl  be  reasonablv 
stable;  ' 

(E)  final  grading  wUl  provide  adequate 
safety  and  access  for  proposed  water  users- 
and 

(F)  such  water  impoundments  will  not 
result  in  the  diminution  of  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  water  uUlized  by  adjacent  or 
surrounding  landowners  for  agricultural,  in. 
dustrlal,  recreational,  or  domestic  uses; 

(9)  seal  all  auger  holes  with  an  impervious 
and  noncombustlble  material  in  order  to 
prevent  drainage; 

( 10)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vaiUng  hydrologic  balance  at  the  mine-site 
and  in  associated  offslte  areas  and  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  in  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
surface  coal  mining  operations  and  during 
reclamation  by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  by  such  measures  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to — 

(i)  preventing  or  removing  water  from 
contact  with  toxic  producing  deposits; 

(11)  treating  drainage  to  reduce  toxic  con- 
tent  which  adk^ersely  affects  downstream 
water  upon  being  released  to  water  courses; 

(111)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  managing 
Ixireholes.  shafts,  and  wells  and  keep  acid  or 
other  toxic  drainage  from  entering  ground 
and  surface  waters; 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations so  as  to  prevent,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible using  the  best  technology  currently 
available,  additional  contributions  of  sus- 
pended solids  to  streanfifiow  or  runoff  outside 
the  permit  area  above  natural  levels  under 
seasonal  flow  conditions  as  meastned  prior 
to  any  mining,  and  avoiding  channel  deep- 
ening or  enlargement  In  operations  requir- 
ing the  discharge  of  water  from  mines; 

(C)  removing  temporary  or  large  sllUtion 
structures  from  drainways  after  disturbed 
areas  are  revegetated  and  Btabllized; 

(D)  restoring  recharge  c^;>aclty  of  the 
mined  area  to  approximate  premiulng  con- 
ditious; 

(B)  replacing  the  water  supply  of  an  owner 
of  interest  in  real  property  who  obtains  all 
or  part  of  his  supply  of  water  for  domestic, 
agricultural,  industrial,  or  other  legitimate 
use  from  an  underground  or  surface  source 
where  such  supply  has  been  affected  by  con- 
tamination, diminution  or  interruption 
proximately  resulting  from  mining; 

(P)  preserving  throughout  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process  the  essential  hydrologic 
functions  of  alluvial  valley  floors  In  the  arid 
and  semiarld  areas  of  the  country;  and 

(O)  such  other  actions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe; 

(11)  with  respect  to  siuface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes, 
and  other  wastes  in  areas  other  than  the 
mine  working  or  excavations,  stabilize  all 
waste  piles  In  designated  areas  through  con- 
struction In  compacted  layers  including  the 
use  of  Incombustible  and  impervious  ma- 
terials if  necessary  and  assure  the  final  con- 
UsKU  of  the  waste  pile  wUl  be  compatible 
vlth  natural  surroundings  and  that  the  site 
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run  and  will  be  stabilized  and  revegetated 
a'-cordlng  to  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

( 12 )  refrain  from  surface  coal  mining  vlth- 
111  live  hvindred  feet  from  active  and  aban- 
ooued  underground  mines  in  order  to  pre- 
vent breakthroughs  and  to  protect  health  or 
siiety  of  miners:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tnr.v  shall  permit  an  operator  to  mine  closer 
i„  ar.  abandoned  underground  mine:  Pro- 
lid.d.  That  this  does  not  create  hazards  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners;  or  shall  per- 
liiit  an  operator  to  mine  near,  tlirough  or 
part lally  through  an  abandoned  uudeiground 
mine  working  where  such  mining  tlirough 
ttiU  achieve  improved  resource  recovery, 
abatement  of  water  pollution,  or  elimination 
of  public  hazards  and  such  mining  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  title; 

(13)  design,  locate,  construct,  operate, 
maintain,  enlarge,  modify,  and  remove,  or 
abandon,  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
and  criteria  developed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  all  existing  and  new  coal 
mine  waste  piles  consisting  of  mine  wastes, 
tailings,  coal  processing  wastes,  or  other  liq- 
uid and  solid  wastes  and  used  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  as  dams  or  embank- 
ments; 

(14)  insure  that  all  debris,  acid  forming 
materials,  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
stituting a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent  conta- 
mination of  ground  or  surface  waters  or  sus- 
tained combustion; 

(15)  insiu-e  that  explosives  are  used  only 
iu  accordance  with  existing  State  and  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  which  shall  Include  provisions 
to— 

(A)  provide  adequate  advance  written  no- 
tice by  publication  and 'or  posting  of  the 
planned  blasting  schedule  to  local  govern- 
ments and  to  residents  who  might  be  af- 
fected by  the  use  of  such  explosives  and 
maintain  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  a 
log  of  the  magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts; 
and 

(B|  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  det- 
onating equipment,  the  size,  the  timing  and 
frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  tlie  physical 
cmiditiou  of  the  site  .so  as  to  prevent  (i)  in- 
jury to  persons,  (ii)  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  outside  the  permit  area, 
(ill)  adverse  Impacts  on  any  underground 
mine,  and  (Iv)  change  in  the  course,  chan- 
nel, or  availability  of  ground  or  surface  wa- 
ter outside  the  permit  area; 

(16)  insure  that  all  reclamation  efforts 
proceed  in  an  environmentally  sound  man- 
ner and  as  contemporaneously  as  practica- 
ble with  the  surface  coal  mining  operations; 

(17)  insure  that  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  postmining  conditions  of  ac- 
cess roads  Into  and  across  the  site  of  opera- 
tions will  control  or  prevent  erosion  and 
siltation,  pollution  of  Water,  damage  to  fish 
or  wildlife  or  their  habitat,  or  public  or  pri- 
vate property:  Provided.  Tliat  tlje  Secretary 
may  permit  the  retention  after  n^ining  of 
certain  access  roads  W'here  consistent  witli 
State  and  local  land  \ise  plans  and  programs 
and  where  necessary  may  permit  a  limited 
exception  to  tlie  restoration  of  approximate 
original  contour  for  that  purpose; 

(18)  refrain  from  the  construction  of 
roads  or  other  access  ways  up  a  stream  bed 

■  or  drainage  channel  or  in  such  proximity  to 
such  channel  so  as  to  seriously  alter  the  nor- 
mal flow  of  water; 

(19)  establish  on  tlie  regraded  areas,  and 
•111  other  lands  affected,  a  diverse,  effective 
and  permanent  vegetative  cover  native  to 
the  area  of  land  to  be  affected  and  capable 
of  self-generation  and  plant  succession  at 
least  equal  in  extent  of  cover  to  the  natural 
vegetation  of  the  area;  exo^t,  that  Intro- 
duced species  may  be  used  In  the  revegeta- 
tion  process  where  desirable  and  necessary 
to  achieve  the  approved  postmining  land  use 
plan; 


(20)  assume  the  responsibility  for  suc- 
cessful revegetation.  as  required  by  para- 
graph (19)  above,  for  a  period  of  five  full 
years  after  the  last  yeiir  of  augmented  seed- 
ing, fertilizing.  Irrigation,  or  other  work  in 
order  to  assure  compliance  with  paragraph 
(19)  above,  except  in  those  areas  or  regions 
of  the  country  where  the  annual  average 
precipitation  Is  twenty-six  Inches  or  less, 
then  the  operator's  assumption  of  responsi- 
bUlty  and  liability  will  extend  for  a  period 
of  ten  full  years  after  the  last  year  of  aug- 
mented seeding,  fertilizing,  Urlgation,  or 
other  work:  Provided,  That  when  the  Secre- 
tary approves  a  long  term  Intensive  agri- 
cultural postmining  land  use,  the  applicable 
five-  or  ten-year  period  of  responsibility  for 
revegetation  shall  commence  at  the  date  of 
initial  planting  for  such  long  term  intensive 
agricultural  postmining  land  use:  Provided 
further.  That  when  the  Secretary  issues  a 
written  finding  approving  a  long  term,  in- 
tensive, agricultural  postmining  land  use 
as  part  of  the  mining  and  reclamation  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  grant  exceptions  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (19)   above;  and 

(21)  meet  such  other  criteria  as  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  reclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  physical,  climatologlcal, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  site,  and  to 
Insure  the  maximum  practicable  recovery 
of  the  mineral  resources. 

(c)(1)  The  Federal  lands  program  shall 
Include  procedures  pursuant  to  which  the 
Secretary  may  permit  variances  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  Where  an  applicant  meets  the  re- 
quhements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
this  subsection  a  variance  from  the  re- 
quirement to  restore  to  approximate  orig- 
inal contour  set  forth  in  subsection  212 
(b)  (3)  or  212(d)  of  this  section  may  be 
granted  for  the  surface  mining  of  coal 
where  the  mining  operations  will  remove  an 
entire  coal  seam  or  seams  running  through 
the  upper  fraction  of  a  mountain,  ridge,  or 
hill  (except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(4)  (A)  hereof)  by  removing  all  of  the  over- 
burden and  creating  a  level  plateau  or  a 
gently  rolling  contour  with  no  highwalls 
remaining,  and  capable  of  supporting  post- 
mining  uses  In  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  In  cases  where  an  industrial,  commer- 
cial (including  commercial  agricultural) ,  res- 
idential, or  public  facility  (Including  recrea- 
tional facilities)  development  is  proposed  for 
the  postmining  use  of  the  affected  land,  the 
Secretary  may  grant  a  variance  for  a  surface 
mining  operation  of  the  nature  described  in 
subsecilon  (c)(2)  where — 

(A)  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate land  use  planning  agencies,  if  any,  the 
propased  development  Is  deemed  to  consti- 
tute an  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  of  the  affected  land,  as  compared  with 
the  preminlng  use: 

(B)  the  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  can  be  obtained  only  If  one  or  more  ex- 
ceptions to  the  requirements  of  section  212 
(b)  (3)  ai\d  .section  212(d)  (1)  are  granted; 

(C)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmining  land  use  and  ap- 
propriate assurances  that  such  \ise  will  be — 

(1)  compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses; 

(il)  obtainable  according  to  data  regard- 
ing expected  need  and  market; 

(ill)  assured  of  investment  in  necessary 
public  facilities; 

(iv)  supported  by  commitments  from  pub- 
lic agencies  where  appropriate; 

(v)  practicable  with  respect  to  private  fi- 
nancial capability  for  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed development; 

(vi)  planned  pursuant  to  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  reclamation  plan  so  as  to  In- 
tegrate the  mining  operation  and  reclama- 
tion with  the  postmining  land  use;  and 


(vii)  designed  by  a  registered  engineer  in 
conformance  with  professional  standards  es- 
tablished to  assure  the  stability,  drainage, 
and  configmation  necessary  for  the  intended 
use  of  the  site; 

(D)  the  proposed  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  lanu  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs; 

(E)  tlie  Secretai-y  provides  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  of  general -purpose  govern- 
ment in  wliich  the  land  is  located  and  any 
State  or  Federal  agency  which  the  Secretarj-. 
In  his  discretion,  determines  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  use.  an  opportunity 
of  not  more  than  bixty  days  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  proposed  u.se; 

(F)  a  public  hearing  is  held  in  the  locality 
of  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  Includ- 
ing a  variance;  and 

(G)  all  other  requirements  of  this  title 
will  be  met. 

(4)  In  granting  any  variance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  sliall  require 
that— 

(A)  the  toe  of  the  lowest  coal  seam  mined 
and  the  overburden  associated  with  It  are 
retained  in  place  as  a  barrier  to  slides  and 
erosion: 

(B)  the  reclaimed  area  is  stable; 

(C)  the  resulting  plateau  or  rolling  con- 
tour drains  inward  from  the  outslopes  ex- 
cept at  specified  points: 

(D)  no  damage  will  be  do'ie  to  natural 
watercourses; 

(E)  all  other  requirements  of  this  title  wilt 
be  met. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  specific 
regulations  to  govern  the  granting  of  vari- 
ances in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  thi.s 
subsection,  and  may  impose  such  additional 
requirements  as  he  deems  to  be  necessary. 

(6)  All  exceptions  gi-anted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  t>e  reviewed 
not  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  oi 
issuance  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
affirmatively  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  is  proceeding  In  accordance  witli 
the  terms  of  the  approved  schedule  and  rec- 
lamation plan. 

(d)  The  following  performance  standards 
shall  be  applicable  to  steep-slope  surface  coal 
mining  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
general  performance  standards  required  by 
this  section:  Provided,  hoicever,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  those  situations  in  which  an  operator  Is 
mining  on  flat  or  gently  rolling  terrain,  on 
which  an  occasional  steep  slope  is  encoiui- 
tered  through  which  the  mining  operation 
Is  to  proceed,  leaving  a  plain  or  predomi- 
nantly flat  area: 

(1)  Insure  that  when  performing  surface 
coal  mining  on  steep  slopes,  no  debris,  aban- 
doned or  disabled  equipment,  spoil  material, 
or  waste  mineral  matter  be  placed  on  the 
downslope  below  the  bench  or  mining  cut, 
except  that  where  necessary  soil  or  spoil  ma- 
terial from  the  initial  block  or  short  linear 
cut  of  earth  necessary  to  obtain  initial  ac- 
cess to  the  coal  scam  in  a  new  surface  coal 
mining  operation  can  be  placed  on  a  lim- 
ited and  specifled  area  of  the  downslope 
below  the  Initial  cut  if  the  permittee  demon- 
strates that  such  soil  or  spoil  material  will 
not  slide  and  that  the  other  requirements 
of  this  subsection  can  still  be  met:  Pro- 
vided. Tliat  spoil  material  in  excess  of  that 
required  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  212(b)  (3)  or  212(d)  (2i 
or  excess  spoil  from  a  surface  coal  mining 
operation  granted  a  variance  under  sub- 
section 212(c)  may  be  permanently  stored 
at  such  offslte  spoil  storage  areas  as  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  such  areas  shall  be  deemed 
in  all  respects  to  be  part  of  the  lands  af- 
fected by  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
Such    offslte   spoil    storage    areas   shall    be 
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d«6igne<l  by  »  registered  tnglijpei  In  oon- 
rorm*nce  with  profeasionjj  ■tanOAnls  estab- 
lished to  assure  the  stability,  drainage,  azxl 
conflguratloii  necessary  Xor  U^e  Intended 
use  of  the  site. 

<2)  Complete  backfilling  with  spoil  ma- 
terial sball  be  required  to  cover  completely 
the  higbwall  and  return  the 
approximate  original  contour,  wrilch  material 
will  maintain  stability  following  mining 
and  reclamation. 

(3>  The  operator  may  not  Asturb  land 
sibove  the  top  of  the  hlghwall 
Secretary  finds  that  such  dlsti  rbance  will 
facilitate  compliance  with  the  en  r-lronmental 
protection  standards  of  this  8«  ctlon 
vided.  however.  That  the  land  disturbed 
above  the  hlghwall  .shall  be  Urn  ted  to  that 
amount  necessary  to  facilitate 
pliance. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
term  "steep  slope"  is  any  slope  atiove  twenty 
degrees  or  such  less  slope  as  i  nay  be  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  after  c<  nslderatlon 
of  soil,  climate,  and  other  chjractertstlcs 
of  a  region  or  State. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  with  the  vfcltten  con 
currence  of  the  Chief  of  Englnee  rs,  shall  es- 
tablish within  135  days  from  1  he  date  of 
enactment,  standards  and  crlterli .  regulatlnj 
the  design,  location,  constructlor  , 
maintenance,  enlargement,  modi 
zooval  and  abandonment  of  nen 
Ing  coal  mine  waste  piles  referre<  I  to  in  sec- 
tion 212(b)  (13)  and  section  213(1 1)(6).  Such 
standards  and  criteria  shall  conl  orm  to  the 
standards  and  criteria  u=ed  by  t  \e  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  insure  that  flood  co:  itrol  stroc- 
tures  are  safe  and  effectively  perform  their 
intended  function.  In  addition  to 
and  other  technical  speciflcatiorLs 
ards  and  criteria  developed  pursv  ant  to  this 
subsection  must  include  provts!  )ns  for  re- 
view and  approval  of  plans  and  sp  pciflcations 
prior  to  construction,  enlargemen  :.  modifica- 
tion, removal  or  abandonment  perform- 
ance of  periodic  inspections  durin  »  construc- 
tion; Issuance  of  certificates  c  r  approval 
upon  completion  of  constructlor  ;  perform- 
ance of  periodic  safety  inspectio  is;  and  Is- 
suance of  notices  for  reqtilred  i  pmedial  or 
maintenance  work. 

SrRFACE  EFFECTS  OF  UNDEHCnOVtCD  COAl 
MININQ  OPERATIONS 
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Sec.  213.  ta)  The  Secretary  shill 
gate  rules  and  regrilations  dJ 
the  surface  effects  of  underground  I 
Ing  Gyrations,  embodying  the 
quirements  and  In  accordance 
cedures  established  under  this  ti(Ie. 

(b)  Each  permit  issue  piusuaut 
and   relating   to    underground 
shall  require  the  operator  to — 

(1)  adc^t  measures  coniilsteut 
technology  in  order  to  prevent 
to  the  extent  technology  and 
feasible,  maximize  mine  stability 
tain  the  value  and  use  of  such 
except  in  those  instances  where 
technology    used    requires 
dence  in  a  predictable  and 
ner:  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
tlon  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
ard  method  of  room  and  pillar 
raining; 

<3)    seal    all    portals, 
shafts,  or  other  openings  betwee^ 
face  and  underground  mine 
no  longer  needed  for  the  conduct 
Ing  operations: 

(3)  fill  or  seal  exploratory  holei 
necessary    for   mining    maximizl  ig 
extent    practicable     return     of 
processing    waste,    tailings,    and 
waste  Incident  to  the  mining 
the  mine  worlLlngs  or  excavations; 

(4)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailing,  coal  processing  wastes, 
and  other  wastes  In  areas  othei  than  the 
mine  workings  or  excavations,  stabilize  all 
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waste  piles  created  by  the  permittee  troca 
current  c^eratlons  through  construction  in 
compacted  layers  Including  the  tise  of  In- 
combustlbl*  and  impervious  materials  tf 
necessary  and  assure  that  the  leacbate  wUI 
not  pollute  surface  or  ground  waters  and 
that  the  final  contour  of  the  waste  accumu- 
lation will  be  compatible  with  natural  sur- 
roundings and  that  the  site  is  stabillsMd  and 
revegated  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
sectl<»i; 

(5)  design,  locate,  construct,  operate, 
maintain,  enlarge,  modify,  and  remove,  or 
abandon,  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
and  criteria  developyed  pursuant  to  section 
212(e),  all  existing  and  new  coal  mine  waste 
piles  consisting  of  mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal 
processing  wastes,  or  other  liquid  and  solid 
wastes  and  used  either  piles  consisting  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes, 
or  other  liquid  and  solid  wastes  and  used 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  as  dams 
or  embankments; 

(6)  establish  on  regraded  areas  and  all 
other  lands  affected,  a  diverse  and  permanent 
vegetative  cover  capable  of  self-regeneration 
and  plant  succession  and  at  least  equal  In 
extent  of  cover  to  the  natural  vegetation  of 
the  area; 

(7)  protect  offslte  areas  from  damages 
which  may  result  from  such  minUig  opera- 
tions; 

(8)  eliminate  fire  hazards  and  otherwise 
eliminate  conditions  which  constitute  a 
hazard  to  health  and  safety  of  the  public; 

(9)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vaUing  hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mine-site 
and  in  associated  offslte  areas  and  to  the 
quantity  of  water  in  surface  ground  water 
systems  both  during  and  after  coal  mining 
operations  and  during  reclamation  by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  mine  drainage 
by  such  measures  as.  but  not  limited  to — 

(i)  preventing  or  removing  water  from 
contact  with  toxic  producing  deposits; 

(11)  treating  drainage  to  reduce  toxic  con- 
tent which  adversely  affects  downstream  wa- 
ter upon  being  released  to  water  courses; 

(lU)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  manag- 
ing boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep  acid 
or  other  toxic  drainage  from  entering  ground 
and  surface  waters;  and 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations so  as  to  prevent,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible using  the  best  technology  currently 
available,  additional  contributions  of  sus- 
pended solids  to  streamflow  or  rtuioff  outside 
tlie  permit  area  above  natural  levels  under 
seasonal  flow  conditions  as  measured  prior 
to  any  mining,  and  avoiding  channel  deep- 
ening or  enlargement  in  operations  requiring 
the  discharge  of  water  from  mines. 

(10)  wltb  respect  to  other  surface  impacts 
not  specified  in  this  subsection  including  the 
construction  of  new  roads  or  the  improve- 
ment or  use  of  existing  roads  to  gain  access 
to  the  side  of  such  activities  and  for  haul- 
age, repair  areas,  storage  areas,  processing 
areas,  shipping  areas  and  other  areas  upon 
which  are  sited  structures,  facilities,  or  other 
property  or  materials  on  the  surface,  result- 
ing from  or  incident  to  such  activities,  op- 
erate in  accordance  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished under  section  212  of  this  title  for 
such  effects  which  result  from  surface  coal 
mining  operations:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  such  modifications  in  the 
requirements  Imposed  by  this  subparagraph 
as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
due  to  the  differences  between  surface  and 
underground  coal  mining. 

(c)  In  order  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
land,  the  Secretary  shall  suspend  under- 
ground coal  mining  under  urbanized  areas, 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  and  adjacent 
to  industrial  or  commercial  buildings,  major 
Impoundments,  or  permanent  streams  if  he 
finds  Imminent  danger  to  Inhabitants  of  the 
urbaniised  areas,  cities,  towns,  and  communi- 
ties. 


(d)  The  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to 
permits,  bonds;  inspections  and  enforcement, 
public  review,  and  administratlTe  and  ju- 
dlcial  review  shall  be  appUcable  to  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  in- 
cident to  underground  coal  mining  with  such 
modifications  to  the  permits  application  re- 
quirements, permit  approval  or  denial  pro- 
cedures, and  bond  requirements  as  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  due  to 
the  differences  between  surface  and  under- 
ground coal  mining.  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  such  modifications  In  accordance 
with  the  rulemaking  procedure  established 
in  section  202  of  this  title. 

tNsrECTIONS  AND  MONrrontNG 
Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Secrfftary  shall  cause  to 
be  made  such  inspections  of  any  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  as  are 
necessary  to  enforce  the  Federal  Lands  pro- 
gram, and  for  such  purposes  authorized  rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  Secretary  shall  have  a 
right  of  entry  to,  upon,  or  through  any  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations, 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  administering  and 
enforcing  any  permit  under  this  tiUe,  or  of 
determining  whether  any  person  is  In  vio- 
lation of  any  requirement  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  Secretaiy  shall  require  any  per- 
mittee to  (A)  establish  and  maintain  ap- 
propriate records.  (B)  make  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  regulatory  authority,  (C)  in- 
stall, tisc.  and  maintain  any  necessary  mon- 
itoring equipment  or  methods,  (D)  evaluate 
resiilts  in  accordance  witli  such  methods,  at 
such  locations,  intervals,  and  in  such  man- 
ner ar.  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 
(E)  provide  such  other  Information  relative 
to  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations as  the  Secretary  deems  reasonable  and 
necessary; 

(2)  for  those  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  which  remove  or  dis- 
ixu-b  strata  that  serve  as  aquifers  which 
•significantly  insure  the  hydrologlc  balance 
of  water  use  either  on  cr  off  the  mining  site, 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  those — 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quaUty 
and  quantity  of  surface  drainage  above  and 
below  the  minesite  as  well  as  In  the  poten- 
tial zone  of  influence; 

(B)  monitoring  sites  to  record  level, 
amount,  and  samples  of  ground  water  and 
aquifers  potentially  affected  by  the  mining 
and  also  directly  below  the  lower  most  (deep- 
est) coal  seam  to  be  mined; 

(C)  records  of  well  logs  and  borehole  data 
to  be  maintained;  and 

(D)  monitoring  sites  to  record  precipita- 
tion. 

The  monitoring  data  collection,  and  analy- 
sis required  by  this  section  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  standards  and  procedures  set 
forth  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  assure 
their  rellabUlty  and  validity;  and 

(3)  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary,  without  advance  notice  and  upon 
presentation  of  appropriate  credentials  (A) 
shall  have  the  right  of  entry  to,  upon,  or 
through  any  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  or  any  premises  In  which 
any  records  required  to  be  maintained  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  are  lo- 
cated; and  (B)  may  at  reasonable  times,  and 
without  delay,  have  access  to  and  copy  any 
records.  Inspect  any  monitoring  equipment 
of  method  of  operation  renuired  under  this 
title. 

(c)  The  inspections  by  the  Secretary  sball 
(1)  occur  on  an  irregular  basis  averaging  not 
less  than  one  inspection  per  month  for  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions covered  by  each  permit;  (2)  occur  with- 
out prior  notice  to  the  permittee  or  his 
agents  or  employees;  and  (3)  include  the 
filing  of  inspection  reports  adequate  to  en- 
force the  requirements  of  and  to  carry  out 
the  terms  and  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  copies  of  such  Inspec- 
tion reports  immediately  and  freely  available 
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to  the  public  at  a  central  location  In  the 
pertinent  geographic  area  of  mining.  The 
Secretai-y  shall  establish  a  system  of  con- 
tinual rotation  of  Inspectors  so  that  the 
same  Inspector  does  not  consistently  visit 
the  same  operations. 

,d)  Each  permittee  sball  conspicuously 
::iainialn  at  the  entrance  to  the  svirface  coal 
nilniiig  and  reclamation  opieratlona  a  clear- 
iv  \islble  sign  which  sets  forth  the  name, 
business  address,  and  phone  number  of  the 
permittee  and  the  permit  number  of  the 
suriace  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
1  .ons. 

(e)  Each  inspector,  upon  detection  of  each 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  title, 
shall  forthwith  Inform  the  operator  in  writ- 
ing, and  shall  report  in  writing  any  such 
violation  to  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Copies  of  any  records,  report-s,  inspec- 
tion materials,  or  information  obtained  un- 
der this  title  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  made 
immediately  available  to  the  public  at  cen- 
tral and  sufficient  locations  in  the  county, 
aulticounty,  and  State  area  of  mining  so 
that  they  are  conveniently  available  to  res- 
idents in   the   areas  of   mining. 

(g)  No  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  performing  any  function  or  duty 
under  this  title  shall  have  a  direct  or  in- 
direct financial  Interest  In  any  underground 
or  surface  coal  mining  c^eratlon.  Whoever 
knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
above  sentence  shall  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,500, 
or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one 
(1)  year,  or  by  both.  The  Secretary  shall  (1) 
within  60  days  after  enactment  of  this  title, 
publish  m  the  Federal  Register,  In  accord- 
ance with  5  U.S.C.  553,  regulations  to  estab- 
lish methods  by  which  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  will  be  monitored  and  enforced 
by  the  Secretary,  including  appropriate  pro- 
visions for  the  filing  by  such  employees  and 
the  review  of  statements  and  supplements 
thereto  concerning  any  financial  Interest 
which  may  be  affected  by  this  subsection, 
and  (2)  reports  to  the  Congress  on  March  1 
of  each  calendar  year  on  actions  taken  and 
not  taken  during  the  preceding  year  tntder 
this  subsection. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  215.  (a)  In  the  enforcement  of  this 
title,  any  permittee  who  violates  any  permit 
condition  or  who  violates  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  if  such 
violation  leads  to  the  issuance  of  a  cessation 
order  under  section  218,  the  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assessed.  Such  penalty  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000  for  each  violation.  Each  day  of 
a  continuing  violation  may  be  deemed  a  sep- 
arate violation  for  purposes  of  penalty  as- 
sessments. In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
permittee's  history  of  previous  violations  at 
the  particular  surface  coal  mining  operation; 
the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the 
size  of  the  business  of  the  permittee  charged; 
the  seriousness  of  the  violation.  Including 
any  irreparable  harm  to  the  environment  and 
»ny  hazard  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
public:  whether  the  permittee  was  negligent; 
and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the 
permittee  charged  in  attempting  to  achieve 
rapid  compliance  after  notification  of  the 
violation. 

(b)  A  cIvU  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged 
With  a  violation  described  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  has  been  given  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing.  Where  such  a  public 
hearing  has  been  held,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  findings  of  fact,  and  he  shall  issue  a 
written  decision  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
*hich  is  warranted.  Incorporating,  when  ap- 
propriate, an  oi-der  therein  requiring  that  the 
penalty  be  paid.  Any  bearing  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject 
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to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Where  the  person  charged  with  such 
a  violation  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing,  a  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  after  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  a  violation  did 
occur,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty  which 
is  warranted,  and  has  issued  an  order  re- 
quiring that  the  penalty  be  paid. 

(c)  If  no  complaint,  as  provided  In  this 
section,  is  filed  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order  or  decision  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  such  order  and  decision  shall  be 
o-onclusive. 

(d)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  or 
at  the  prevaUing  Department  of  the  Treasiu'y 
borrowing  rate,  whichever  Is  greater,  shall  be 
charged  against  a  person  on  any  unpaid  civil 
penalty  assessed  against  him  pursuant  to  the 
final  order  of  the  Secretary,  said  interest 
to  be  computed  from  the  thirty-first  day  after 
i-ssuaiice  of  such  final  assessment  order. 

(e)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act, 
either  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  pursuant  to  an  enforcement  order 
entered  under  section  222  of  this  title,  may 
be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  In  any  appropriate  district  court 
of  tlie  United  States. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly violates  a  condition  of  a  permit  Issued 
ptirsuaut  to  the  Federal  lands  program  Act 
or  falls  or  refases  to  comply  with  any  order 
Lssued  under  section  221  or  section  222  of 
this  title,  or  any  order  Incorporated  In  a  final 
decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title,  except  an  order  Incorporated  in  a  de- 
cision issued  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  or  section  227  of  this  title,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  by  Imprlsoiiment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

(g)  Whenever  a  corporate  permittee  vio- 
lates a  condition  of  a  permit  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  lands  program  or  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  any  order  issued  under 
section  218  of  this  title,  or  any  order  incor- 
porated In  a  final  decision  issued  by  the 
Secretary  tmder  this  title  eiccept  an  order 
Incorporated  In  a  decision  Lssued  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  or  section  227  of 
this  title,  any  director,  oflicer,  or  agent  of 
such  corporation  who  willfully  and  knowing- 
ly authorized,  ordered,  or  carried  out  such 
violation,  failure,  or  refusal  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  civil  penalties,  fines,  and  impris- 
onment that  may  be  imposed  upon  a  person 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(h)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification,  or 
knowingly  fails  to  make  any  statement,  rep- 
resentation, or  certification  In  any  applica- 
tion, record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document 
filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  this  title  or  any  order  or  decision  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title,  shall,  upon 
conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  ImprLsonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

RELXASE  OF  PEBFOBMANCE  BONDS  OR  DEPOSITS 

Sec.  216.  (a)  The  permittee  may  file  a  re- 
quest with  the  Secretary  for  the  release  of 
all  or  part  of  a  performance  bond  or  deposit. 
Within  thirty  days  after  any  application  for 
bond  or  deposit  release  has  been  filed  with 
the  Secretary,  the  operator  sball  submit  a 
copy  of  an  advertisement  placed  on  five  suc- 
cessive days  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  locality  of  the  surface  coal 
mUilng  operation.  Such  advertisement  shall 
be  considered  part  of  any  bond  release  appli- 
cation and  shall  contain  a  notification  of  the 
precise  location  of  the  land  affected,  the 
number  of  acres,  the  permit  number  and  the 
date  approved,  the  amount  of  the  bond  filed 
and  the  portion  sought  to  be  released,  and 
ihe  type  and  t)ic  approximate  dates  of  rec- 


lamation work  performed,  and  a  description 
of  the  results  achieved  as  they  relate  to  the 
operator's  approved  reclamation  plan.  In 
addition,  as  part  of  any  bond  release  appli- 
cation, the  applicant  shall  submit  copies  of 
letters  which  he  has  sent  to  adjoining  prop- 
erty owners,  local  governmental  bodies,  plan- 
ning agencies,  and  sewtige  and  water  treat- 
ment authorities,  or  water  companies  In  the 
locality  In  which  the  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  activities  tcok  place,  notify- 
ing them  of  his  Intention  to  seek  release 
from  the  bond. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  notification  and 
request,  the  Secretary  shall  within  a  reason- 
able time  conduct  an  Inspection  and  evaltia- 
lion  of  the  reclamation  work  Involved.  Such 
evaluation  shall  consider,  among  other  things 
the  degree  of  difficulty  to  complete  any  re- 
maining reclamation,  whether  pollution  of 
surface  and  substirface  water  Is  occurring, 
the  probability  of  continuance  of  future  oc- 
currence of  such  pollution,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  abating  such  pollution. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  may  release  in  whole  or 
In  part  said  bond  or  deposit  if  the  authority 
is  satisfied  that  reclamation  covered  by  the 
bond  or  deposit  or  portion  thereof  has  been 
accomplished  as  required  by  this  title  accord- 
ing to  the  following  schedule: 

( 1 )  When  the  operator  completes  the  back- 
filling, regrading,  and  drainage  control  of  a 
bonded  area  In  accordance  with  his  approved 
reclamation  plan,  the  release  of  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  bond  or  collateral  for  the  appli- 
cable permit  area; 

(2)  After  revegctatlon  has  been  estab]|<!hed 
on  the  regraded  mined  lands  In  accordance 
with  the  approved  reclamation  plan.  When 
determining  the  amount  of  bond  to  be  re- 
leased after  successful  revegetatlon  has  been 
established,  the  Secretary  shall  retain  that 
amount  of  bond  for  the  revegetated  area 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  a  third  party  to 
cover  the  cost  of  reestablishing  revegetatlon 
and  for  the  period  specified  In  section  212  for 
operator  responsibility  of  reestablishing  re- 
vegetatlon. No  part  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
shall  be  released  under  this  paragraph  fo 
long  as  the  lands  to  which  the  release  would 
be  applicable  are  contributing  suspended 
solids  to  streamflow  or  runoff  outside  the 
permit  area  above  natural  levels  under  sea- 
sonal flow  conditions  as  measured  prior  to 
any  mining  and  as  set  forth  In  the  permit. 

(3)  When  the  operator  has  completed  suc- 
cessfully all  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion activities,  but  not  before  the  expiration 
of  the  pertod  specified  for  operator  respon- 
sibility in  section  212: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  bond  shall  be 
fully  released  until  all  reclamatlou  require- 
ments of  this  title  are  fully  met. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  the  ap- 
plication for  release  of  the  bond  or  portion 
thereof,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  per- 
mittee. In  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  dis- 
approval and  recommending  corrective  ac- 
tions neces.'jary  to  secure  said  release. 

(e)  With  any  application  for  total  or  par- 
tial bond  release  filed  with  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral purpose  local  government  lu  which  a 
.surface  coal  mining  operation  is  located  by 
certified  mail  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  release  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  bond. 

(f )  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  agency  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  written  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed release  from  bond  to  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  days  after  the  last  publication 
of  the  above  notice.  If  written  objections 
are  filed,  and  a  hearUig  requested,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  inform  aU  the  Interested  parties, 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing,  and 
hold  a  public  bearing  In  the  locality  of  the 
surface  coal  mining  operation  proposed  for 
bond  release  within  thirty  days  of  the  re- 
quest for  such  bearing.  The  date,  time,  and 
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location  of  such  public  hearings 
vertised  by  the  Secretary  In  a 
general  circulation  In  the 
week   for  two  consecutive   wee43 

(g)   For  the  purpose  of  such 
Secretary  shall   have  the 
hereby  empowered  to  admlnistei 
pena  witnesses,  or  written   or 
tt-rlals,  compel  the  attendance 
or  production  of  the  materials, 
dence  Including  but  not  limit 
lions  of  the  land  affected  and 
coal  mining  operation  carried  o 
pUcant  In  the  general  vicinity 
transcript   and   a   complete 
public  hearing  shall  be  ordered 
retary. 

cmzEN  stns 

Sec.  217.   (a)   Except  as  pro-, 
section  (b)   of  this  section,  any 
iiig  an  Interest  which  Is  or  may 
affected  may  commence  a  civil 
own  behalf — 

(1)  against  any  person  inclu(|i 

(A)  the  United  States, 

(B)  any  other   governmental 
tality  or  agency  to  the  extent 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
who  Is  alleged  to  be  in  violation 
vLsions  of  this  title  or  the  regu  la 
mulgated  thereunder,  or  an  ord^r 
the  Secretary, 

(C)  any  other  person  who  is 
In  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation 
ptermit  issued  pursuant  to  this 

(2)  against   the  Secretary   to 
permitted  by  the  eleventh 
Constitution  where  there  Is 
of  the  Secretary  to  perform  any 
under  this  title  which  Is  not 
with  the  Secretary. 

(b)   No  action  may  be 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)  (It 
tlon — 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after 
has  given  notice  in  writing 
the  violation    (1)    to  the 
the  State  In  which  the  violation 
(ill)    to  any  alleged  violator;  or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  has 
Is   diligently   prosecuting   a   civ 
a  court  of  the  United  States  to 
pi  lance  with  the  provisions  of 
any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
pursuant  to  this  title,  but  in  any 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of 

(2)  under  subsection   (a)  (2) 
tlon  prior  to  sixty  days  after 
has  given  notice  In  writing 
such  action  to  the  Secretary,  in 
ner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
scribe,     except    that    such 
brought  immediately  after  such 
In  the  case  where  the  violation  oi 
plained  of  constitutes  an  immi 
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to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
would  immediately  affect  a  legal 
the  plaintiff. 

(c)(1)   Any  action  respecting 
of   this  title  or  the  regulations 
may  be  brought  only  In  the 
In  which  the  surface  coal  mini 
complained  of  la  located. 

(2)  In  such  action  under  this 
Secretary,  If  not  a  party,  may 
a  matter  of  right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  issuing  any 
any  action  brought  pursuant  tc 
(a)  of  this  section,  may  award 
gatlon  to  any  party,  whenever 
termlnes    such    award    Is 
court  may.  If  a  temporary 
or  preliminary  Injunction  is 
the  flUng  of  a  bond  or  equivalent 
accordance  with  the  Federal 
Procedtire. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section 
any  right  which  any  person  (or 
sons)  may  have  under  this  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcemeiit 
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the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  relief 
(Including  relief  against  the  Secretary). 

(f)  Any  resident  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  injured  In  any  manner  through  failure  of 
any  operator  to  comply  with  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, order,  or  permit  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  bring  an  action  for  damages 
(including  attorney  fees)  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court. 

ENFORCEMFNT 

Str.  218.  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  ba.'*ls  of  huv 
information  a\'ailable  to  him,  including  re- 
ceipt Of  Information  from  any  person,  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son is  In  vlolHtiou  of  any  requirement  of  this 
tltlo  or  any  permit  condition  required  by 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  order  Federal 
inspection  of  the  surface  coal  minliit;  oper- 
ation at  which  the  alleged  violation  is  oc- 
cuiring  unless  the  Information  available  to 
the  Secretary  is  a  result  of  a  previous  Fed- 
eral Inspection  of  such  .=;urface  coal  minini^ 
operation.  When  the  Federal  inspection  re- 
sults from  Infoiinatlon  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  any  person,  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify such  person  when  the  Federal  inspection 
Is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  and  such  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  inspector 
during  the  inspection. 

(b)  When,  on  the  basis  of  any  Federal  in- 
spection, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative determines  that  any  condition  or 
practices  exist,  or  that  any  permittee  Is  In 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  title  or 
any  permit  condition  required  by  this  title, 
which  condition,  practice,  or  violation  also 
creates  an  imminent  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public,  or  Is  causing,  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  significant, 
Imminent  environmental  harm  to  land,  air, 
or  water  resources,  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  shall  Immediately 
order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  or  the  portion  thereof 
relevant  to  the  condition,  practice,  or  viola- 
tion. Such  ce.ssatlon  order  shall  remain  in 
effect  imtil  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  determines  that  the  condi- 
tion, practice,  or  violation  has  been  abated, 
or  until  modified,  vacated,  or  terminated  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  In- 
spection which  13  carried  out  during  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  lands  program,  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
determines  that  any  permittee  Is  In  violation 
of  any  requirement  of  this  title  or  any  permit 
condition  required  by  this  title,  but  such 
violation  does  not  create  an  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  ptibllc,  or 
cause  or  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  cause 
significant.  Imminent  environmental  harm  to 
land,  air,  or  water  resources,  the  Secretary  or 
hla  authorized  representative  shall  issue  a 
notice  to  the  permittee  or  his  agent  fixing  a 
reasonable  time  but  not  more  than  ninety 
days  for  the  abatement  of  the  violation.  If, 
upon  expiration  of  the  period  of  time  as 
originally  fixed  or  subsequently  extended,  for 
good  cause  shown  and  upon  the  written  find- 
ing of  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  finds  that  the  violation  has 
not  been  abated,  he  shall  immediately  order 
a  cessation  of  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  or  the  portion  thereof 
relevant  to  the  violation.  Such  cessation  or- 
der shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  determines 
that  the  violation  has  been  abated,  or  until 
modified,  vacated,  or  terminated  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  section. 

(a)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  in- 
spection which  is  carried  out  during  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  lands  program,  the 
Secretary   or   his    authorized    representative 


determines  that  a  pattern  of  violations  of 
any  requh-ements  of  this  title  or  any  per 
mlt  conditions  required  by  this  title  exists 
or  has  existed,  and  If  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  also  find  that  such 
violations  are  caused  by  the  unwarranted 
failure  of  the  permittee  to  comply  with  anv 
requirements  of  this  title  or  any  permit 
conditions,  or  that  such  violations  are  will- 
fully  caused  by  the  permittee,  the  Secretarv 
or  his  authorized  representative  shall  forth- 
with issue  an  order  to  the  permittee  to  show 
cause  as  to  why  the  permit  should  not  be 
suspended  or  revoked.  Upon  the  permittee's 
failure  to  show  cause  as  to  why  the  permit 
should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked,  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
shall  forthwith  suspend  or  revoke  the  perruit 

(e)  Notices  and  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  set  forth  with  reasonable 
specificity  the  nature  of  the  violation  and  the 
remedial  action  required,  the  period  of  time 
established  for  abatement,  and  a  reasonable 
description  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operation  to  which 
the  notice  or  order  applies.  Each  notice  or 
order  Issued  under  vhls  section  shall  be 
given  promptly  to  the  permittee  or  his  agent 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  authcrlzed  represent- 
ative who  issues  such  notice  or  order,  and 
all  such  notices  and  orders  shall  be  In  writing 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretarv  or  such 
authorized  representatives.  Any  notice  or 
order  i-ssued  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
modified,  vacated,  or  terminated  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative. 

(f»  the  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  a  civil  action  for 
relief,  including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any  other 
appropriate  order  in  the  district  court  ol 
the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  <^- 
eratlon  Is  located  or  in  wlilch  the  permittee 
thereof  has  principal  office,  whenever  such 
permittee  or  his  agent  <A)  violates  or  fails 
or  i-efuses  to  comply  with  any  order  or  deci- 
sion issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title, 
or  (B)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tives In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  (C)  refuses  to  admit  such  author- 
ized representative  to  the  mine,  or  (D)  re- 
fuses to  permit  inspection  of  the  mine  by 
such  authorized  representative,  or  (E)  re- 
fuses to  furnish  any  Information  or  report 
requested  by  the  Secretary  In  furtherance 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  (F)  refuses 
to  permit  access  to,  and  copying  of,  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
provide  such  relief  as  may  be  apprt^rlate. 
Temporary  restraining  orders  shall  be  issued 
in  accordance  with  rule  65  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Pi-ocedure,  as  amended.  Any 
relief  granted  by  the  cotirt  to  enforce  an 
order  imder  clause  (A)  of  this  section  sliall 
continue  In  effect  until  the  completion  w 
final  termination  of  all  proceedings  for  re- 
view of  such  order  under  this  title,  unless, 
prior  thereto,  the  district  court  granting 
such  relief  sets  It  aside  or  modifies  it. 

DESIGNATING     AREAS     UNSUITABLE     FOR     SURFACE 
COAL  MINING 

Sec.  219.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  Federal  lands  to  deter- 
mine, pursuant  to  the  standards  set  forth 
m  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  whether  there 
are  areas  on  Federal  lands  which  are  unsuit- 
able for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  may  permit  surface  coal  min- 
ing on  Federal  lands  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  review.  When  the  Secre-tary  de- 
termines an  area  on  Federal  lands  to  be 
unsuitable  for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface 
coal  mining  operations,  he  shall  withdraw 
such  area  or  condition  any  mineral  leasing 
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or  mineral  entries  in  a  manner  ao  u  to 
limit  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
such  area. 

(2)  Upon  petition  pursuant  to  subsection 
,(,)  of  this  secUon.  the  Secretary  shaU  des- 
Uatp  an  area  as  unsuitable  for  all  or  cer- 
tlin  tvpes  of  surface  coai  mlnhig  operations 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  reclam*- 
Uon  pursuant  to  the  requh«ments  of  this 
Title  is  not  feasible. 

,3)  Upon  petition  pursuant  to  subsection 
,lj)  of  this  section,  a  surface  area  may  bo 
designated  unsuitable  for  certain  types  ol 
surface  coal  mining  operations  If  such  op- 
erations win — 

(A)  be  incompatible  with  existing  land 
use  plans  or  programs;  or 

(B)  affect  fragile  or  historic  lands  In  which 
such  operations  could  result  In  significant 
damage  to  Important  historic,  cultural,  sci- 
entific, and  esthetic  values  and  natural  sys- 
tems: or  ,     J     . 

(C)  affect  renewable  resource  lands  In 
which  such  operations  could  result  In  a  sub- 
■taatlal  loss  or  reduction  of  long-range  pro- 
ductivity of  water  supply  or  of  food  or  fiber 
products,  and  such  lands  to  Include  aquifers 
and  aquifer  recharge  areas;  or 

(D)  affect  natural  hazards  lands  In  which 
such  operations  could  substantially  endanger 
IKe  and  property,  such  lands  to  include  areas 
subject  to  frequent  flooding  and  areas  of  tin- 
stable  geology.  _     ^.  w 

(b)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have 
the  right  to  petition  the  Secretary  to  have 
an  area  designated  as  unsuitable  for  surface 
coal  mUiIng  operations,  or  to  have  such  a 
designation  terminated.  Such  a  petition  shall 
contain  allegations  of  facts  with  supporting 
evidence  which  would  tend  to  establish  the 
allegations.  Within  ten  months  after  receipt 
of  the  petition  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a 
pubUc  hearing  In  the  locality  of  the  affected 
area,  after  appropriate  notice  and  publica- 
tion of  the  date,  time,  and  location  of  such 
hearing.  After  a  person  having  an  Interest 
which  is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  has 
filed  a  petition  and  before  the  hearing,  as 
required  by  this  subsection,  any  person  may 
Intervene  by  filing  allegations  of  facts  with 
supporting  evidence  which  would  tend  to 
establish  the  allegations.  Within  sixty  days 
after  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
and  furnish  to  the  petitioner  and  any  other 
party  to  the  hearing,  a  written  decision  re- 
garding the  petition,  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. In  the  event  that  aU  the  petitioners 
stipulate  agreement  prior  to  the  requested 
hearing,  and  withdraw  their  reqtiest,  such 
hearing  need  not  be  held. 

(c)  Prior  to  designating  any  land  areas 
as  unsuitable  for  siirface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  detailed 
statement  on  (1)  the  potential  coal  resource 
of  the  area,  (U)  the  demand  for  coal  re- 
sources, and  (ill)  the  Impact  of  such  desig- 
nation on  the  environment,  the  economy,  and 
the  supply  of  coal. 

(d)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  no 
surface  coal  mining  operations  except  those 
which  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  shall  be  permitted — 

(1)  on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  Systems,  the 
National  System  of  Trails,  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System,  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Including  study  rivers 
designated  under  section  5(a)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  National  Recrea- 
tion Areas  designated  by  Act  of  Congress; 

(2)  on  iny  Federal  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  national  forest  except  sur- 
face operations  and  impacts  Incident  to  an 
underground  coal  mine; 

(3)  which  will  adversely  affect  any  pub- 
licly owned  park  or  places  Included  In  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Sites  unless 
approved  jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the 


Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  park  or  the  historic  alte; 

(4)  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  outside 
right-of-way  of  any  puUlc  road,  except  where 
mine  access  roads  or  haulage  roads  join 
such  right-of-way  line  and  except  that  the 
regulatory  authority  may  permit  such  roads 
to  be  relocated  or  the  area  affected  to  lie 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  such  road.  If 
after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for  pub- 
Uc hearing  in  the  locality  a  written  finding 
is  made  that  the  Interests  of  the  public  and 
the  landowners  affected  thereby  will  be  pro- 
tected; 

(5)  within  three  hundred  feet  from  any 
occupied  dwelling,  unless  waived  by  the  own- 
er thereof,  nor  within  three  hundred  feet  of 
any  public  building,  school,  church,  com- 
munity, or  institutional  biUldlng,  pubUc 
paik,  or  within  one  hundred  feet  of  a 
cemetery. 

(e)  Determinations  of  the  unsuitabillty  of 
land  for  surface  coal  mining,  as  provided  for 
In  this  section,  shall  be  Integrated  as  closely 
as  possible  with  present  and  future  land  use 
planning  and  regulation  processes  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels. 

(f )  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  lands  on  which  surface  cocU 
mining  operations  are  being  conducted  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  under 
a  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  where 
substantial  legal  and  financial  commitments 
in  such  operations  were  In  existence  prior  to 
September  1,  1974. 

PFBLIC  AGENCnS,  PUBLIC  UnLlTIES,  AND  PUBLIC 
COSPORATIONS 

Sec.  220.  Any  agency,  unit,  or  Instrumen- 
tality Of  Federal,  State,  or  local  government, 
including  any  publicly  owned  utility  or  pub- 
licly owned  corporation  of  Federal.  State,  or 
local  government,  which  proposes  to  engage 
In  surface  coal  mining  operations  which  are 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  title 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

REVIEW  BY   SEC&ETAKT 

Sec.  221.  (a)  (1)  A  permittee  issued  a  no- 
tice or  order  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  218  of  this  title, 
or  pursuant  to  the  Federal  lands  program  or 
any  person  having  an  Interest  which  Is  or 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  such  notice  or 
order  or  by  any  modification,  vtujatlon,  or 
termination  of  such  notice  or  order,  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  review  of  the  no- 
tice or  order  within  thirty  days  of  receipt 
thereof  or  within  thirty  days  of  Its  modi- 
fication, vacatliMi,  or  termination.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  application,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing. 
at  th3  request  of  the  applicant  or  the  per- 
son having  an  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be 
adversely  affected,  to  enable  the  applicant  or 
such  person  to  present  information  relating 
to  tho  Issuance  and  continuance  of  each 
notice  or  order  or  the  modification,  vacation, 
or  termination  thereof.  The  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication for  review  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  t^erate  as  a  stay  of  any  order  or 
notice. 

(3)  The  permittee  and  other  Interested 
persons  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  thereto.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  sttch  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  shall  Issue  a  written  decision. 
Incorporating  therein  an  order  vacating,  af- 
flrmln;?,  modifying,  or  terminating  the  notice 
or  order,  or  the  modification,  vacation,  or 
termination  of  such  notice  or  order  com- 
plained of  and  incorporated  his  findings 
therein.  Where  the  application  for  review 
concerns  an  order  for  cessation  of  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 


218  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
the  «Tltten  decision  within  thirty  days  of 
the  receipt  of  the  application  for  review,  un- 
less temporary  relief  has  been  granted  by 
the  Secretary  purstiant  to  subparagraph  (c) 
of  this  section  or  by  a  United  StaUs  district 
court  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 222  of  this  title. 

(c)  Pending  completion  of  the  Investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  notice  or  order  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  this  title,  or  the  Federal  lands 
program  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
giving  reasons  for  granting  such  relief.  The 
Secretary  shall  l&sue  an  order  or  decision 
granting  or  denying  such  relief  expedi- 
tiously: Provided,  That  where  the  applicant 
requests  relief  from  an  order  for  cessation 
of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations Issued  pursuant  to  section  218  of  this 
title,  the  order  or  decision  on  such  a  request 
shall  be  Issued  within  five  days  of  its  receipt. 
The  Secretary  may  grant  such  reUef,  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  if — 

(1)  a  hearing  has  been  held  In  the  locality 
of  the  permit  area  on  the  request  for  tem- 
porary relief  In  which  all  parties  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard; 

(2)  the  applicant  shows  that  there  is  sub- 
stantia! likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  him;  and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public  or  cause  signif- 
icant, Imminent  environmental  barm  to 
land,  air,  or  water  resources. 

(d)  Following  the  issuance  of  an  order  to 
show  cau!?e  as  to  why  a  permit  should  not 
be  suspended  or  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
218,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hearing 
after  giving  written  notice  of  the  time,  place, 
and  date  thereof.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  sections 
554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Within  sixty  days  following  the  public  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  Issue  and  furnish 
to  the  permittee  and  all  other  parties  to  the 
hearing  a  written  decision,  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  concerning  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  permit.  If  the  Secretary  revokes 
the  permit,  the  permittee  shall  Immediately 
cease  surface  coal  mining  operations  on  the 
permit  area  and  shall  complete  reclamation 
within  a  period  specified  by  the  Secretary, 
or  the  Secretary  shall  declare  as  forfeited 
the  performance  bonds  for  the  operation. 

jtroiciAL  BEView 
Sec.  222.  (a)  All  orders  or  decision  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  only  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  locality 
in  which  the  surface  coal  mining  operation 
is  located.  Such  review  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  In 
the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review  an  order 
or  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  215  of  this  title,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enter  an  order  requiring  pay- 
ment of  any  civil  penalty  assessment  en- 
forced by  Its  judgment.  The  availability  of 
review  established  In  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  limit  the  operation  of 
the  rights  established  In  section  217. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  petition  or 
complaint  solely  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  alBrm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  order  or  decision  or  may  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  for  such 
further  action  as  It  may  direct. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
\mder  this  title.  Including  an  order  or  deci- 
sion Issued  pursuant  to  section  221  of  this 
title  pertaining  to  any  order  lasued  under 
section  218  of  this  Utle  for  cessation  of  sur- 
face coal  milling  and  reclamation  operations. 
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the  court  may,  \mder  such  coiiditlons  aa  It 
may  prescribe,  grant  such  tei»por»ry  relief 
as  it  deems  appropriate  pending  final  deter- 
mination of  the  proceedings  If— t 

(1)  all  parties  to  the  proceedings  hav« 
been  notified  and  given  an  oitportunlty  to 
be  heard  on  a  request  for  tem[>orary  relief; 

( 2 )  the  person  reqxiesting  sue  i  relief  shows 
that  there  is  a  substantial  likel  hood  that  he 
will  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  proceedings    and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  ad^-ersely  affect 
the  public  health  or  safety  or  :ause  signifi- 
cant imminent  environmental  %arm  to  land, 
air.  or  water  resources. 

(d)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not.  mless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  courts,  ope  -ate  as  a  stay 
of  the  action,  order  or  decisioi^  of  the  Sec- 
re  taiT. 


SPECIAL    BTTUMINOUS    COAI. 


surf  a  ;e 


pe  ;ific 


spe  ;ific 
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area 


Sec.   223.  The  Secretary   is 
and  shall  Issue  separate  regula 
special    bltiunlnous   coal 
cated  west  of  the  one  hu 
west  longitude  which  meet  the 
terla: 

(a)  the  excavation  of  tlie  s 
takes  place  on   the  same 
site  for  an  extended  period  ol 

(b)  the  excavation  of  the 
follows  a  coal  seam  having  an 
fifteen  degrees  or  more  from 
and  continues  in  the  same 
downward  with  lateral  expansion 
necessary  to  maintain  stability 
sary  to  acconunodate  the  or" 
of  the  total  mining  operation 

^c)  the  excavation  of  the  s 
Involves  the  mining  of  more 
seam  and  mining  has  been 
deepest  coal  seam  contemplate<i 
tn  the  current  operation; 

(d)  the  amoimt  of  materia 
large  In  proportion  to  the 
turbed; 

(e)  there    Is    no    practicabl 
method  of  mining  the  coal 

(f)  there  Is  no  practicable 
claim  the  land  in  the  manner 
this  title;  and 

(g)  the  specific  mine  pit  has 
producing  coal  since  January  1, 
manner  as  to  meet  the  criteria 
this  section,  and  because  of 
mining,  Is  substantially  commi 
of  operation   which  warrants 
some  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such   alternative   regulations 
only  to  the  standards  governin( ; 
dllng   of  spoils,   elimination  o: 
capable  of  collecting  water,  c 
poundments.  and  regradlng  to 
mate  original  contour  and  shal 
remaining  highways  are  stable 
formance  standards  In  this  t! 
to  such  mines. 

DEFINITIONS 
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mines  lo- 
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mine  pit 
relatively  limited 
time; 

mine  pit 

^cllnation  of 

horizontal, 

proceeding 

of  the  pit 

or  as  neces- 

expanslon 


rdei  ly 
i; 

spe  :lfic  mine  pit 

t  lan  one  coal 

inlflated  on  the 

to  be  mined 


pasb 


tie 


Sec.  224.  For  the  purposes 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Sedretary 
Interior,  except  where  otherwl^ 

(2)  "commerce"  means  trade 
merce,  transportation 
munlcatlon  among  the  several 
tween  a  State  and  any  other 
thereof,  or  between  points  In 
which  directly  or  Indirectly 
commerce; 

(3)  "surface    coal    mining 
means— 

(A)  actlTltles  conducted  on 
lands  In  connection  with  a  surf  ice 
or  surface  operations  and  surface 
incident  to  an  underground 
products  of  which  enter  comijierce 
operations   of  which   directly 
affect  Interstate  commerce 
Include  excavation  for  the  purpd: 


MINES 


removed  Is 
area  dls- 


surl  ice 


I !    alternative 
inv)lved; 
niethod  to  re- 
requlred  by 

leen  actually 

1973,  In  such 

set  forth  In 

duration  of 

to  a  mode 

(  xceptlons  to 


t  «di 


I  hall    pertain 

onslte  han- 

dopresslons 

rdatlon  of  Im- 

the  approxl- 

speclfy  that 

.  Ill  other  per- 

!tlp  shall  apply 


<f 


this  Act— 

of  the 

described: 

trafBc,  com- 

transmls4lon,  or  com- 

I  Hates,  or  be- 

>lace  outside 

same  State 

affict  Interstate 


operations" 


tie 


jr 


surface  of 

coal  mine 

Impacts 

mine,  the 

or  the 

Indirectly 

Si4ch  activities 

.=ie  of  obtain- 


ing coal  Including  such  common  methods  as 
contour,  vMp,  auger,  mountalntop  removal, 
box  cut,  open  pit,  and  area  mining,  and  In 
situ  distillation  or  retorting,  leaching,  or 
other  chemical  or  physical  processing,  and 
the  cleaning,  concentrating,  or  other  proc- 
essing or  preparation,  loading  of  coal  for 
Interstate  commerce  at  or  near  the  mine  site : 
Provided,  however.  That  such  activities  do 
not  include  the  extraction  of  coal  incidental 
to  the  extraction  of  other  minerals  where 
coal  does  not  exceed  le^i  per  centum  of  the 
tonnage  of  minerals  removed  for  purposes  of 
commercial  use  or  sale  or  coal  exploratlon.s 
subject  to  section  209  of  this  title;  and     t 

(B)  the  areas  upon  which  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activities  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface.  Such  areas  shall  also  in- 
clude any  adjacent  land  the  use  of  which  Ls 
Incidental  to  any  such  activities,  all  lands 
affected  by  the  construction  of  new  roads  or 
the  improvement  or  use  of  existing  roads  to 
gain  access  to  the  site  of  such  activities  and 
for  haulage,  and  excavations,  workings,  im- 
poundments, dams,  ventilation  shafts,  en- 
tryways,  refuse  banks,  dumps,  stockpiles, 
overburden  piles,  spoil  banks,  culm  banks, 
tailings,  holes  or  depressions,  repair  areas, 
storage  areas,  processing  areas,  shipping  areas 
and  other  areas  upon  which  are  sited  struc- 
tures, facilities,  or  other  property  or  ma- 
terials on  the  surface,  resulting  from  or  inci- 
dent to  such  activities; 

(4)  "surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations"  means  surface  mining  operations 
and  all  activities  necessary  and  Incident  to 
the  reclamation  of  such  operations  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

(5)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land,  In- 
cluding mineral  Interests,  owned  by  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  how  the 
United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the  land 
and  without  regard  to  the  agency  having  re- 
spon.9lbUlty  for  management  thereof,  except 
Indian  lands; 

(6)  "Indian  lands"  means  all  lands.  Includ- 
ing, mineral  interests,  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  any  Federal  Indian  reservation, 
notwithstanding  the  issuance  of  any  patent, 
and  Including  rights-of-way,  and  all  lands 
Including  mineral  Interests  held  to  trust  for 
or  supervised  by  any  Indian  tribe; 

(7)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  or  community  having  a  govern- 
ing body  recognized  by  the  Secretary; 

(8)  "reclamation  plan"  means  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  an  applicant  for  a  permit  under 
the  Federal  lands  program  which  sets  forth 
a  plan  for  reclamation  of  the  proposed  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205; 

(9)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  society.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, firm,  company,  corporation,  or  other 
business  organization; 

(10)  "permit"  means  a  permit  to  conduct 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  bo  the 
Federal  lands  program; 

(11)  "permit  applicant"  or  "applicant" 
means  a  person  applymg  for  a  permit; 

(12)  "permittee"  means  a  person  holding 
a  permit; 

(13)  "other  minerals"  means  clay,  stone, 
sand,  gravel,  metalliferous  and  nonmetalllf- 
erous  ores,  and  any  other  solid  material  or 
substances  of  commercial  value  excavated  in 
solid  form  from  natural  deposits  on  or  In  the 
earth,  exclusive  of  coal  and  those  minerals 
which  occur  naturally  In  liquid  or  gaseous 
form;  o 

(14)  "approximate  original  contour  '  means 
that  surface  configuration  achieved  by  back- 
filling and  grading  of  the  mined  area  so  that 
It  closely  resembles  the  svirface  configuration 
of  the  land  prior  to  mining  and  blends  Into 
and  complements  the  drainage  pattern  of  the 
6\irroundlng  terrain,  with  all  highwalls.  spoil 
piles,  and  depressions  eliminated  except  that 
water     impoundments    may    be    permitted 


where  the  regulatory  authority  determlnea 
that  they  are  In  compliance  with  section  2ia 
(b)(8)  of  this  Act; 

(IB)  "operator"  means  any  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  engaged  In  coal  min- 
ing who  removes  or  Intends  to  remove  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  from 
the  earth  by  coal  mining  within  twelve  con- 
secutive  calendar  months  In  any  one  loca- 
tion; 

(16)  "permit  area"  means  the  area  of  land 
indicated  on  the  approved  map  submitted 
by  the  operator  with  his  application,  which 
area  of  land  shall  be  covered  by  the  opera- 
tors  bond  as  required  by  section  206  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  readily  identifiable  by  ap- 
propriate markers  on  the  site; 

(17)  "unwarranted  failure  to  comply" 
means  the  falUue  of  a  permittee  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  violation  of  his  permit 
or  any  requirement  of  this  title  due  to  iudii- 
ference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of  reason- 
able care,  or  the  failure  to  abite  any  viola- 
tion of  such  permit  or  the  Act  duo  to  indif- 
ference, lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of  reason- 
able care; 

(18)  "alluvial  valley  floors"  means  the  un- 
consolidated stream  laid  deposits  holding 
streams  where  water  availability  Is  sufficient 
for  subirrlgatlon  or  flood  Irrigation  .igrlcul- 
tural  activities,  but  does  not  me&n  upland 
areas  which  are  generally  overlain  by  a  thin 
veneer  of  colluvlal  deposits  composed  chiefly 
of  debris  from  sheet  erosion,  deposits  by  un- 
coiicentrated  runoff  or  slope  wash,  together 
with  talus,  other  mass  movement  accumuls- 
tiou  and  windblown  deposits. 

(19)  "imminent  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public"  means  the  existence  of 
any  condition  or  practice,  or  any  violation  of 
a  permit  or  other  requirement  of  thl.s  title  In 
a  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ation, which  condition,  practice,  or  violation 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  sub- 
stantial physical  harm  to  persons  outside  the 
permit  area  before  such  condition,  practice, 
or  violation  can  be  abated. 

OTHER    FEDERAL    LAWS 

Sec.  225.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  nhall  be 
construed  as  superseding,  amending,  modify- 
ing, or  repealing  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C.  21a),  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4321-47),  or  any  of  the  following  Acts 
or  with  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  The  Federal  Metal  and  Noumetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.S.C.  721-740). 

(2)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742) . 

(3)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (79  Stat.  903).  as  amended  (33  VS.C. 
1151-1175),  the  State  laws  enacted  pursuant 
thereto,  or  other  Federal  laws  relating  to 
preservation  of  water  quality, 

(4)  The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (i2 
U.S.C.  1857et8eq.). 

(5)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3251-3259). 

(6)  The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  (33  U.S.C.  407) 

(7)  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  of  1934  (16  U.S.C.  661-666C). 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  to 
any  way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  under 
other  provisions  of  law  to  Include  in  any 
lease,  license,  permit,  contract,  or  other  in- 
strimient  such  conditions  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  land  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 

(c)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
each  Federal  agency  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  tlUe. 

(d)  Implementation  of  the  Federal  landa 
programs,  pursuant  to  this  title,  shall  con- 
stitute a  major  action  within  the  meaning 
of  section   102(2)  (C)    of  th©  National  En- 
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vironmental   PoUcy  Act  of  1969    (42  UB.C. 

4332). 

EMPLOYEE  PBOTECTION 

Sec.  226.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge,  or 
111  any  other  way  discriminate  against,  or 
cause  to  be  fired  or  discriminated  against, 
any  employee  or  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
;uch  employee  or  representative  has  filed,  In- 
3  ituted,  or  ceased  to  be  filed  or  instituted 
any  pr(3ceedlng  under  this  title,  or  has  testi- 
fied or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding 
resulting  from  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  the  provislonfi  of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  ol 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  review  of  such  firing  or  al- 
leged discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  the  person  or  operator 
who  will  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  Investigation  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  at 
the  request  of  any  party  to  such  review  to 
enable  the  parties  to  present  information 
relating  to  the  alleged  violation.  The  par- 
ties shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section  554  to  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation the  Secretary  shall  make  find- 
ings of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  a  violation  did 
occur,  he  shall  Issue  a  decision  Incorporat- 
ing therein  his  findings  and  an  order  requir- 
ing the  party  committing  the  violation  to 
take  such  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  vio- 
lation as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring 
or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  or  repre- 
sentative of  employees  to  his  former  posi- 
tion with  compensation.  If  he  finds  that 
there  was  no  violation,  he  shall  issue  a  find- 
ing. Orders  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  In  the  same  manner  as  orders  and 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  are  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review   under   this   title. 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  Is  issued  under  this 
section  to  abate  any  violation,  at  the  request 
of  the  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses  (in- 
cluding attorneys'  fees)  to  have  been  reason- 
ably Incurred  by  the  applicant  for,  or  In 
connection  with,  the  Institution  and  prose- 
cution of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  persons  committing  the  viola- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evaluations  of  potential  losses  or  shifts 
of  employment  which  may  result  from  the 
enforcement  of  this  title  or  any  requirement 
of  this  title  Including,  where  appropriate,  In- 
vestigating threatened  mine  closures  or  re- 
ductions In  employment  allegedly  resulting 
from  such  enforcement  or  requirement.  Any 
employee  who  is  discharged  or  laid  off, 
threatened  with  discharge  or  layoff,  or  other- 
wise discriminated  against  by  any  person 
because  of  the  alleged  results  of  the  en- 
forcement or  requirements  of  this  title,  or 
any  representative  of  such  employee,  may 
request  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter.  The  Secretary  shall 
thereupon  investigate  the  matter,  and,  at 
the  request  of  any  Interested  party,  shall 
hold  public  hearings  on  not  less  than  five 
days'  notice,  and  shall  at  such  hearings  re- 
quire the  parties,  including  the  employer  In- 
volved, to  present  Information  relating  to  the 
actual  or  potential  effect  of  such  limitation 
or  order  on  employment  and  on  any  alleged 
discharge,  layoff,  or  other  dlscrlmhiatlon  and 
the  detailed  reasons  or  Justification  there- 


fore. Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record  and 
shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Upon  recelvmg  the 
report  of  such  Investigation,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  make  findings  of  fact  as  to 
the  effect  of  such  enforcement  or  require- 
ment on  employment  and  on  the  alleged  dis- 
charge, layoff,  or  discrimination  and  shall 
make  such  recommendations  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  report,  findings,  and  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  or  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  modify  or  withdraw  any  enforcement 
action  or  requirement. 

PROTECTION    OF    GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  227.  Section  1114,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  words  "or  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior" after  the  words  "Department  of 
Labor'  contained  in  that  section. 

ALASKAN    SURFACE    COAL    MINE    STOTJY 

Sec.  228.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing for  an  Indepth  study  of  surface  coal 
mining  conditions  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  order  to  determine  which,  if  any,  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title  should  be  modified 
with  respect  to  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions in  Alaska. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress no  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  his  re- 
port a  draft  of  legislation  to  implement  any 
changes   recommended   to   this  title. 

(d)  Until  one  year  after  the  Secretary  has 
made  this  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, or  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  whichever  comes  first,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plicability of  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
any  regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto,  to 
any  surface  coal  mining  operation  in  Alaska 
from  which  coal  has  been  mined  during  the 
year  preceding  enactment  of  this  title  If  he 
determines  that  it  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
the  continued  operation  of  such  surface  coal 
mining  operation.  The  Secretary  may  exer- 
cise his  suspension  authority  only  after  he 
has  (1)  published  a  notice  of  proposed  sus- 
pension In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the  area 
of  Alaska  In  which  the  affected  surface  coal 
mining  operation  Is  located,  and  (2)  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  suspension 
In  Alaska. 

(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
$250,000. 

STUDY    OF    RECLAMATION    STANDARDS    FOR    SUR- 
FACE   MINING    OF    OTHER    MINERALS 

Sec.  229.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  is  directed  to  con- 
tract with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  or  private  groups  as  appro- 
priate, for  an  In-depth  study  of  current  and 
developing  technology  for  surface  and  open 
pit  mining  and  reclamation  for  minerals 
other  than  coal  designed  to  assist  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  effective  and  reasonable  reg- 
ulation of  surface  and  open  pit  mining  and 
reclamation  for  minerals  other  than  coal.  The 
study  shall — 

( 1 )  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  can  be  met  by  such  tech- 
nology and  the  costs  Involved; 

(2)  Identify  areas  where  the  requirements 
of  this  title  cannot  be  met  by  current  and 
developing  technology; 

(3)  in  those  Instances  describe  require- 
ments most  comparable  to  those  of  this  title 
which  could  be  met,  the  costs  Involved,  and 
the  differences  In  reclamation  results  be- 
tween these  requirements  and  those  of  this 
title;  ard 


(4)  discuss  alternative  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms designed  to  insure  the  achievement  of 
the  most  beneficial  post-mining  land  use  for 
areas  affected  by  surface  and  open  pit  mining. 

(b)  The  study  together  with  specific  leg- 
islative recommendations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title:  Proi>ided,  That,  with 
respect  to  surface  or  open  pit  mining  for  sand 
and  gravel  the  study  shall  be  submitted  no 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title:  Provided  further. 
That  with  respect  to  mining  for  oil  shale  and 
tar  sands  that  a  preliminary  report  shall  be 
submitted  no  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated lor  the  purpose  of  this  section 
$500,000. 

INDIAN    LANDS 

Sec.  230.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
stvTdy  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  on  Indian  lands  which  will 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  recog- 
nize the  special  jurisdictional  status  of  these 
lands.  In  carrying  out  this  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  Indian  tribes.  The 
study  report  shall  Include  proposed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  allow  Indian  tribes  to  elect 
to  assume  full  regtilatory  authority  over  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  regula- 
tion of  surface  coal  mining  on  Indian  lands. 

(b)  The  study  report  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  together  with  drafts  of  proposed 
legislation  and  the  view  of  each  Indian  tribe 
which  would  be  affected  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  January  1,  1976. 

(c)  On  and  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
all  surface  coal  mining  operations  on  Indian 
lands  shall  comply  with  requirements  at 
least  as  stringent  as  those  Imposed  by  sub- 
sections 212(b)(2).  212(b)(3).  212(b)(5). 
212(b) (10),  212(b) (13),  212(b) (19).  and  212 
(d)  of  this  title  and  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
corporate the  requirements  of  such  provi- 
sions in  all  existing  and  new  leases  issued 
for  coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(d)  On  and  after  thirty  months  from  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  aU  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  on  Indian  lands  shall  comply 
with  requirements  at  least  as  stringent  as 
those  Imposed  by  sections  204.  205,  206,  207. 
212.  213.  214,  and  216  of  this  title  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Incorporate  the  requirements 
of  such  provisions  In  all  existing  and  new 
leases  issued  for  coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(e)  With  respect  to  leases  Issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  and  enforce  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  addition  to  those  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  as  may  be  requested,  by 
the  Indian  tribe  in  such  leases. 

(f )  Any  change  required  by  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  this  section  In  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  coal  lease  on  Indian  lands 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  various  Indian 
tribes  affected  In  the  study  authorized  in 
this  section  and  not  more  than  $700,000  of 
the  funds  authorized  In  section  235  shall  be 
reserved  for  this  purpose. 

StrRFACE    OWNER    PROTECTION 

Sec.  231.  (a)  The  provisions  and  procedures 
specified  In  this  section  shall  apply  where 
coal  owned  by  the  United  States  under  land 
the  surface  rights  to  which  are  owned  by  a 
surface  owner  as  defined  In  this  section  Is  to 
be  mined  by  methods  other  than  under- 
ground mining  techniques.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize disturbance  to  surface  owners  from  sur- 
face coal  mining  of  Federal  coal  depoelts,  th© 
Secretary  shall.  In  his  discretion  but.  to  th© 
maximum  extent  practicable,  refrain  from 
leasing   such   coal    deposits   from   develop- 
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ment  by  methodB  other  than 
mining  techniques. 

(b)  Any  coal  deposits  subject 
tlon  shall  be  offered  for  leases 
section  3(a)    of  the  Mineral 
1920  (30  use.  201a),  except 
.^hall   be  made  by  any  method 
■competitive  bidding. 

(c»    Prior  to  placing  any 
to  tills  section  in  a  leasing  tracf 
tary  shall  give  to  any  surface 
land  Is  to  be  Included  In  the 
Ing  tract  actual  written  notice 
tlon  to  place  such  deposits 
in  a  leasing  tract. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
lease  cf  such  coal  deposits  until 
owner  has   given   written 
Secretary  has  obtained  such 
and   commence   surface   mining 
and  the  applicant  has  agreed  to 
tion  to  the  rental  and  royalty 
ligations  due  the  United  States 
value  of  the  surface  owner's 
mined  according   to  the 
section  (e). 

(e)  The  value  of  the  surface 
terest  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
on  appraisals  made  by  three 
such   appraiser  shall    be 
Secretary,    one    appointed    by 
owner  concerned,  and  one 
by  the  appraisers  named   by 
and  such  stirface  ounier.  In 
value   of   the   surface   owner's 
appraisers  shall  first  fix  and 
fair  marlcet  value  of  the  surfac< 
they  shall  then  determine  and 
of  such  of  the  following  losses 
the  extent  that  such  losses  an< 
from  the  surface  coal  mining 

(1)  loss  of  income  to  the 
during  the  mining  and  reclama 

(2)  cost  to  the  surface  owner 
or  dislocation  during  the  mining 
ma  tlon  process: 

(3)  cost  to  the  surface  owner 
of  livestock,  crops,  water,  or 
ments: 

(4)  any  other  damage  to  the 
sonably    anticipated    to    be 
surface  mining  and  reclamation 
and 

(5)  s'uch  additional  readonabh 
compensatk>n   as   the  Secretary 
mine  Is  equitable  in  light  of 
the  tenure  of  the  ownership: 
such  additional  reasonable 
peosation  may  not  exceed  the 
losses  and  costs  as  established 
this     subsection     and     In 
through   (4)    above,  <a  one 
($100.00)   per  acre,  whichever  Is 

(f)  All  bids  submitted  to  the 
any    such    lease    shall,    in 
rental  or  royalty  and  other 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  of 
equal   to   the   value  of   the 
Interest  computed  under 
Secretary    shall    pay    such 
surface  owner  either  upon  the 
such   lease  or   upon   the 
ixUnlng.  or  shall  require  posting 
assure   Installment  payments 
of    years   acceptable   to   the 
at  the  option  of  the  surface 
time  of  Initial  pasrment,  the 
may  request   a  review  of  the 
mlnatlon    of    the    amoxuit    of 
owner's  Interest  for  the  purpose 
such  amount  to  reflect  any 
Consumer  Price  Index  since  th( 
termination.  The  lessee  shall 
creased  amount  to  the  Secretary 
over  to  the  surface  owner.  Upon 
of  the  performance  bonds  or 
section  216,  or  at  an  earlier  timi( 
determined  by  the  Secretary, 
enter  into  and  use  the  surface 
subject  to  such   lease   shall  le, 
surface  owner. 
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(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "stirface  owner"  means  the  natural  per- 
son or  persons  (or  corporation,  the  majority 
stock  of  which  Is  held  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons who  meet  the  other  requirements  of  this 
section)   who— 

( 1 )  hold  legal  or  equitable  title  to  the  land 
surface; 

(2)  have  their  principal  place  of  residence 
on  the  land;  or  personally  conduct  farming  or 
ranching  operations  upon  a  farm  or  ranch 
unit  to  be  affected  by  surface  coal  mining 
operations;  or  receive  directly  a  significant 
portion  of  their  Income,  If  any,  from  such 
farming  or  ranching  operations;  and 

(3)  have  met  the  conditions  of  paragraphs 
( 1 )  and  (2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years 
prior  to  the  granting  of  the  consent. 

In  computing  the  three-year  period  the  Sec- 
retary may  include  periods  during  which 
title  was  owned  by  a  relative  of  such  person 
by  blood  or  marriage  during  which  period 
such  relative  would  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

(h)  Where  surface  lands  over  coal  subject 
to  this  section  are  owned  by  any  f)erson  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection  (g)  but  who  doe? 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (g),  the  Secretary  shall  not 
place  such  coal  deposit  in  a  leasing  tract  un- 
less such  person  has  owned  such  surface 
lands  for  a  period  of  three  years.  After  the 
expiration  of  such  three-year  period  such 
coal  deposit  may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary, 
provided  that  if  such  person  qualifies  as  a 
surface  owner  as  defined  by  subsection  (g) 
his  consent  has  t>een  obtained  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  this  section. 

(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  increasing  or  diminishing  any  prop- 
erty rights  held  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  other  landowner. 

(J)  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
surface  owner's  Interest  fixed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  any  adjustment  to  that 
determination  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
locality  la  which  the  leasing  tract  Is  located. 

(k)  At  the  end  of  each  two-year  period  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  Implementation  of  the  Fednal 
coal  leasing  policy  established  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  shall  Include  a  list  of  the 
surface  owners  who  have  ( 1 )  given  their  con- 
sent, (2)  received  payments  pursuant  to  this 
section,  (3)  refu.sed  to  give  consent,  and  (4) 
the  acreage  of  land  Involved  In  each  cate- 
gory. The  report  shall  also  Indicate  the  Sec- 
retary's views  on  the  Impact  of  the  leasing 
policy  on  the  availability  of  Federal  ooal  to 
meet  national  energy  needs  and  on  receipt  of 
fair  market  value  for  Federal  coal. 

(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Indian 
lands. 

(m)  Any  person  who  gives,  offers  or  prom- 
ises anything  of  value  to  any  surface  owner 
or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  owner  to 
give  anything  of  value  to  any  other  person  or 
entity  in  order  to  induce  such  surface  owner 
to  give  the  Secretary  his  written  consent  ptir- 
suant  to  this  section,  and  any  surface  owner 
who  accepts,  receives,  or  offers  or  agrees  to 
receive  anything  of  value  for  himself  or  any 
other  person  or  entity,  in  return  for  giving 
his  written  consent  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  one  and 
a  half  times  the  monetary  equivalent  of  the 
thing  of  value.  Such  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  and  collected  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  out  In  sub- 
sections 215(b),  215(c),  215(d),  and  215(e) 
of  this  title. 

(n)  Any  Federal  coal  lease  issued  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  au- 
tomatically terminated  if  the  lessee,  before 
or  after  Issuance  of  the  lease,  gives,  offers 
or  promises  anything  of  value  to  the  surface 


owner  or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  own- 
ner  to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other 
person  or  entity  In  order  to  (1)  induce  such 
stu-face  owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  writ- 
ten consent  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  (2) 
comf>ensate  such  surface  owner  for  glvlno 
such  consent.  All  bonuses,  royalties,  rents 
and  other  payments  made  by  the  lessee  shall 
be  retained  by  the  United  States. 

(0)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  February  1,  1976.  Until 
February  1,  1976,  the  Secretary  shall  not  lease 
any  coal  deposits  owned  by  the  United  States 
imder  land  the  surface  rights  to  which  are 
not  owned  by  the  United  States,  unless  the 
Secretary  has  In  his  possession  a  document 
which  demonstrates  the  acquiescence  prior 
to  February  27,  1975,  of  the  owner  of  the  sur- 
face rights  to  the  extraction  of  minerals 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  property  by 
current  surface  coal  mining  methods. 

rEDEH.\L  LESSEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  232.  In  those  instances  where  the  coal 
piopoced  to  be  mined  by  surface  coal  mining 
operatlor:s  is  owned  by  ths  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  surface  Is  subject  to  a  lease  or 
a  permit  Issued  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  application  for  a  permit  shall  hiclude 
either: 

(1)  the  written  consent  of  the  permittee 
or  less3e  of  the  surface  lands  Involved  to 
enter  and  commence  surface  coal  mining 
operations  on  such  land,  or  In  lieu,  thereof; 

(2)  evidence  of  the  execution  of  a  bond 
or  undertaking  to  the  United  States  or  the 
State,  whichever  is  applicable,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  permittee  or  lessee  of  the 
surface  lands  Involved  to  secure  payment  of 
any  damages  to  the  surface  estate  which  the 
operations  will  cause  to  the  crops,  or  to  the 
tangible  Improvements  of  the  permittee  or 
lessee  of  the  surface  lands  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  parties  Involved,  or  as  deter- 
mined and  fixed  In  an  action  brought  against 
the  operator  or  upon  the  bond  In  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction.  This  bond  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  the  performance  bond  required  for 
reclamation  under  this  title. 

ALASKA    COAL 

Sec.  233.  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  hicreaslng  ot  diminishing  the  rights 
of  any  owner  of  coal  In  Alaska  to  conduct 
or  authorize  surface  coal  mining  operations 
for  coal  which  has  been  or  Is  hereafter  con- 
veyed out  of  Federal  ownership  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  or  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

WATia    BIGHTS 

Sec.  234.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  in  any  way  the  right  of 
any  person  to  enforce  or  protect,  under  ap- 
plicable law,  his  Interest  In  water  resources 
affected  by  a  siu-face  coal  mining  operation. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRUTION8 

Sec.  235.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  foi 
the  Implementation  of  this  title. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whicli  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  FLOOR— H.R.  6674 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Herbert  Jolovitz  and  Doug  Ra- 
cine of  my  staff  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION,  1976 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  consider  S.  598,  which 
th"  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

\  bin  (S.  598)  to  authorize  appropriations 
Id  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Aamitiiblratlon  in  accordance  with  section 
231  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nlzatlo'i  Act  of  1974,  an  section  16  of  the 
Federal  N&nnuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  cf  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  with 
an  amendment;  and  subsequently  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments. 

The  amendment  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  is  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
Sec  101.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
!»  appropriated  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  sec- 
Uon  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974.  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974: 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses",  $3,476,- 
729,000. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment", 
including  construction,  acquisition,  or  modi- 
fication of  facilities,  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion; and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  following  amounts: 

fossil  enerct  development 

(1)  Coal. — 

Project  76~l-a,  clean  boiler  fuel  demon- 
stration plant  (A-E  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment), $20,000,000. 

solar,  CEOTHERMAL,  and  ADVANCED  ENERGY 

systems  development 

(2)  Physical  Research. — 

Project  76-2-a,  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements and  modifications,  $4,000,000. 

NUCLEAR  energy  DEVELOPMENT 

(3)  Fusion  Power  Research  and  Develop- 
ment.— 

Project  76-3-a,  tokamak  fusion  test  reac- 
tor, Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory, 
Plainsboro,  New  Jersey,  $23,000,000. 

Project  76-3-b,  14  Mev  Intense  neutron 
source  facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico,  $22,100,000. 

Project  76-3-c,  14  Mev  high  intensity  neu- 
tron facility,  Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory, 
California,  $5,000,000. 

(4)  Fission  Power  Reactor  Develop- 
ment.— 

Project  76-4-a,  modifications  to  reactors, 
$4,000,000. 

Project  76-4-b,  sodium  components  test 
installation  steam  and  feed-water  system 
modification.  Liquid  Metal  Engineering  Cen- 
ter, Santa  Susana,  California,  $7,700,000. 

(5)  Fission  Power  Reactor  Develop- 
ment.— 

Project  76-5-a,  test  reactor  area  fire  main 
replacement,  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Idaho,  $2,200,000. 

(6)  Nuclear  Materials. — 

Project  76-6-a,  additional  facilities,  high 
level  waste  storage.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $68,000,000. 


Project  76-6-b,  additional  high  level  waste 
storage  facilities,  Richland,  Washington, 
$35,000,000. 

Project  76-6-c,  supplemental  N  reactor  Ir- 
radiated fuel  storage,  Richland,  Washington, 
$2,500,000. 

Project  76-6-d,  uprate  electrical  switch- 
yards for  Roane  substation.  Oak  Ridge,  Teu- 
iaessee,  $8,100,000. 

Project  76-6-e,  conversion  of  existing 
steam  plants  to  coal  capability,  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plants  and  Feed  Materials  Production 
Center,  Fernald,  Ohio,  $12,200,000. 

Project  76-6-f,  radioactive  liquid  waste 
system  Improvements,  IdEiho  Chemical  Pro- 
cessing Plant,  Idaho  National  Engineering 
laboratory,  Idaho,  $5,800,000. 

national  seccmty 

(7)  Weapons. — 

Project  76-7-a,  MK  12A  MINUTEMAN  III 
production  facilities,  various  locations,  $3,- 
000,000. 

Project  76-7-b,  plutonlum  metallurgy 
building  modifications,  Lavwence  Llvermore 
Laboratory,  California,  $1,000,000. 

Project  76-7-c,  limited  life  component  ex- 
change facility,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
$13,900,000. 

(8)  Weapons. — 

Project  76-8-a,  a  fire  wall  construction, 
Bendlx  Plant,  Kansas  City,  Mlssotu*!,  $2,000,- 
000. 

Project  76-8-b,  fire  protection  Improve- 
ments, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 
New  Mexico.  $4,450,000. 

Project  76-8-c,  PHERMEX  enhancement, 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mexi- 
co, $6,150,000. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    AND    SAFETY    RESEARCH 

(9)  BIOMEDICAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  RE- 
SEARCH.  

P>roJect  76-9-a,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  biomedical  and  environmental  re- 
search faclUtlee,  $3,200,000. 

(10)  General  Plant  Projects. — $64,670,- 
000. 

(11)  Construction  Planning  and  De- 
sign.—$6,000,000. 

(12)  Capital  Equipment. — Acquisition 
and  fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction,  $240,347,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. —  (a)  The  Admin- 
istration Is  authorized  to  start  any  project 
set  forth  In  subsections  101(b)  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  (6),  (7),  and  (9)  only  If  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  25  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  set  forth  In  subsection 
101(b)  (5)  and  (8)  only  If  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  under  subsection  101  (b) 
(10)    only   If   it   is   In  accordance   with   the 

.following : 

(1)  The  maximum  currently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $750,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  Included  in  such  project  shall  be 
$300,000:  Provided,  That  the  buUding  cost 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  if  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  It  is  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  eflBclency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (10)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

(d)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken tmder  subsection  101(b)  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(6),  (7),  and  (9)  shall  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project  by 
more  than  25  per  centum  unless  and  untU 
additional  appropriations  are  authorized  tm- 
der section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  Sks  amended:  Provided,  That  this  sub- 
section wUl  not  apply  to  any  project  with 
an  estimated  cost  less  than  $5,000,000. 


(e)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (5)  and  (8) 
shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project  by  more  than  10  per  centum, 
unless  and  until  additional  appropriations 
are  authorized  under  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended: 
Provided,  That  thl.->  sub.sectlon  will  not  ap- 
ply to  any  project  with  an  estimated  cost 
less  than  $5,000,000. 

Sec  103.  AMENDMENT  OF  PRIOR  YEAR  ACIS. — 

(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  (1)  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  ( 1 ) ,  project  71-1-f,  proc- 
ess equipment  modifications,  gaseous  dlf- 
lusion  plants,  the  figure  "$295,100,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$478,100,- 
000";  and  (2)  striking  from  subsection 
(b)(9),  project  71-9,  fire,  safety,  and  ade- 
quacy of  operating  conditions  projects,  var- 
ious locations,  the  figure  "$193,000,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$240,000,- 
OOO". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-60,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(1)  project  74-1-g,  cas- 
cade uprating  program,  gaseous  diffusion 
plants,  the  figure  "$183,100,000"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "$259,600,000"; 
and  (2)  striking  from  subsection  (b)(2). 
project  74-2-c,  high  energy  laser  facility, 
Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory,  California, 
the  figure  "$20,000,000"  and  substituting 
therefor   the    figure   "$25,000,000". 

(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-276  Is 
amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  from  subsection 
(b)(l)„  project  75-1-a,  additional  facilities, 
high  level  waste  handling  and  storage.  Sa- 
vannah   River,    South    Carolina,    the    figure 

"$30,000,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$33,000,000";  (2)  striking  from  sub- 
section (b)(1),  project  75-1-c,  new  waste 
calcining  facility,  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 
Plant,  Natlonai  Reactor  Testing  Station, 
Idaho,  the  figure  "$20,000,000"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure  "$27,500,000";  (3) 
striking  from  subsection  (b)(3),  project 
75-3-e,  addition  to  building  350  for  safe- 
guards analytical  laboratory,  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Illinois,  the  figure  "$3,- 
500,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
"$4,300,000";  (4)  striking  from  subsection 
(b)(6),  project  75-6-C,  position-electron 
Joint  project,  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory 
and  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  the 
figure  "$900,000"  and  substituting  therefore 
the  figure  "$11,900,000";  and  (6)  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(7),  project  75-7-c,  In- 
termediate-level waste  management  facu- 
lties. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Ten- 
nessee; the  figure  "$9,500,000"  and  substitut- 
ing   therefor    the    figure    '$10,500,000". 

(d)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  present  text  thereof  and  substituting 
therefor  the  f oUowlng : 

"Sec.  108.  LiQuro  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor Demonstration  I>rogsam — Fourth 
Round. — (a)  The  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  (ERDA)  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  Into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  reactor  manufacturers  and 
others  for  participation  In  the  research  and 
development,  design,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  a  Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Re- 
actor powerplant.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  169  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized  for  the  aforementioned  coopera- 
tive arrangements  as  shown  In  the  basis  for 
arrangements  as  submitted  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  hereof.  In  addition, 
ERDA  may  agree  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  form  of  waiver  of  use  cheo'ges  during 
the  term  of  the  cooperative  arrangements 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
53  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended, 
by  waiving  use  charges  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000. 
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"(b)  Before  ERDA  enters  Into  any  ar- 
rangement or  amendment  ther  ?to  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  ol  this  section, 
the  basis  for  the  arrangement  c  r  amendment 
thereto  which  ERDA  propose  j  to  execute 
(Including  the  name  of  the  proposed  par- 
ticipating party  or  pmrtles  wi  h  whom  the 
arrangement  Is  to  be  made,  i ,  general  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  pc  ferplant,  the 
estimated  amount  of  cost  to  b  t  Incurred  by 
ERDA  and  by  the  particlpatin)  parties,  and 
the  general  featvires  of  the  prop  ssed  arrange- 
ment or  amendment)  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atoml  :  Energy,  and 
a  period  of  forty-flve  days  shal  elapse  while 
Congress  Is  In  session  ( in  coi:  iputing  such 
forty-five  days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the 
days  on  which  either  House  is  i  lot  in  session 
because  of  adjournment  for  mo  re  than  three 
days)  :  Provided.  hotDer^r,  Th  it  the  Joint 
Oommittee,  after  having  recei'  ed  the  basis 
for  a  proposed  arrangement  oi  amendment 
thereto,  may  by  resolution  in  '  kTlting  waive 
the  conditions  of  all,  or  any  poi  tlon  of,  such 
forty-flre-day  period:  Provided  'urther.  That 
such  arrangement  or  amendro  ent  shall  be 
entered  Into  In  accordance  with  the  basis 
for  the  arrangement  or  amendment  sub- 
mitted as  provided  herein :  A  nd  provided 
further.  That  no  basis  for  arrar  gement  need 
be  resubmitted  to  the  Joint  0>mmittee  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  estlmiited  amount 
of  the  cost  to  be  Incurred  by  ERDA  exceeds 
the  estimated  cost  previously  iiubmitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  by  not  more  than  15 
per  centum.  Notwithstanding  t  le  foregoing, 
ERDA.  In  each  of  its  annual  budget  sub- 
niijsslans.  shall  submit  for  the  InformatioD 
and  review  of  the  Joint  Conuiilttee  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  oversight  responsibility,  the 
anticipated  obii^tions  and  oists  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  for  the  projei  :t  authorized 
under  subsection  (at  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  ERDA  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
agree,  by  modification  to  the  dei  initive  coop- 
erative arrangement  reflecting  i  uch  changes 
therein  as  it  deems  appropriate  :  or  such  pur- 
pose, to  the  following:  (1)  to  execute  and 
deliver  to  the  other  parties  to  <he  defluiclve 
contract,  the  special  undertakings  of  Indem- 
ulflcatlon  specified  In  said  coiitxact.  which 
undertakings  shall  be  subject  ti>  aveaiablUty 
of  appropriatloos  to  ERDA  and  to  the  pro- 
visious  of  section  3679  of  the  I  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended:  and  (2)  to  acquire  owner- 
ship and  custody  of  the  proper  ;y  constitut- 
ing the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Bre>der  Reactor 
powerplant  or  parts  thereof,  ami  to  use,  de- 
commission, and  dispose  of  said  property,  as 
provided  for  in  the  definitive  con  bract." 

Sec.  104.  ResciBsioif. — (a)  Pu)lic  Law  92- 
314,  as  amended,  is  further  am(  nded  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorizatio  i  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  tar  funds  heretofore  obligated, 
as  follows : 

Project  73-5-d,  modification!  to  TREAT 
facility.  National  Reactor  Test  lug  Station, 
Idaho.  $1,500,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  93-60,  as  imended.  la 
further  amended  by  resclndin  f  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  exce  pt  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  74-3-e,  modifications  to  TREAT 
facility,  National  Reactor  Testng  Station. 
Idaho.  $2,500,000. 

(c)  Public  Law  93-276,  as  imended,  is 
further  amended  by  rescinding;  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  exce  ?t  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  75-13-a,  hydrothermal  pilot  plant, 
$1, 000^)00. 

TITLB    n— AUTHORIZATION    f)P    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  FOR   THE   PERIOD   JULY    1, 
1976,  THROUGH  SEPTEMBERj  30,   1976 
Sbc.  201.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   to  the   Energy   Risearch   and 
Development  Administration   la  accordance 
with   the  provisions  of  section   261    of   the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  ai  lended,  sec- 
tion 305  Of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
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of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974: 

(at  For  "Operating  expenses",  $1,014,039.- 
000. 

(b)  For  'Plant  and  capital  equipment", 
including  construction,  acquisition,  or  mod- 
ification of  facilities,  including  land  acqui- 
sition: and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  Incremental  amounts  of  the  following: 

rOSsn.    ENFRCY    DE\'CLOrME.VT 

( 1  )  Coal. — 

Project  76-1-a.   clean   boiler  fuel   demon- 
stratiju  plant   (A-E  and  long-lead  procure- 
mcjit) ,  $8,000,000. 
sot.\n    ocothehm'.l,  .\nd  advanceb  energy 
systems  development 
(2 1  Physical  Resf-abch. — 
Project  76-2-a.  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements and  modifications,  .$1,000,000. 

NUCLTAR    ENERGY    DCVELOPMCNT 

(3  I  Fi'siON  Power  Research  and  Develop- 
ment.— ^Project  76-3-a,  toksmak  fusion  test 
reactor.  Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Labora- 
tor.v-,  Plpinsboro,  New  Jersey,  $7,000,000. 

(1)  Genf.ral  Plant  Projects. — $15,900,000. 

<3)  Construction  Planning  and  Design.-— 
SI. 500 .000. 

i6i    Capital   Equipment. — $58,926,000. 

See.  202.  LiMiTATTONS. —  (a)  The  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  201  (b)  (1),  (2),  and  (3t 
only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  ol  that 
project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per 
centum  the  esti.Tiated  cost  set  forth  for  that 
project. 

(bi  Tlie  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  under  subsection  201(b)  (4) 
only  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

(1 )  The  maximum  currently  estimated  cost 
of  any  project  shall  be  $750,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  included  in  such  project  shall  be 
$300,000:  Provided,  That  the  building  cost 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  If  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  it  is  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  efiQciency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  201(b)(4)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

(c)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken tmder  subsection  101(b)  (2)  and  (3) 
shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project  by  more  than  25  per  centxun, 
unless  and  until  additional  appropriations 
are  authorized  under  section  261  of  the  At- 
omic Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  subsection  will  not  apply 
to  any  project  with  an  efctimated  cost  less 
than  $5,000,000. 

Sec.  203.  Amendment  or  Prior  Year  Acts. — 
(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(2),  project  71-1-f, 
process  equipment  modifications,  gaseous 
diffusion  plants,  the  figure  "$473,100,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
"$510,100,000". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-60.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(1),  project  74-1-g,  cas- 
cade uprating  program,  gaseous  diffusion 
plants,  the  figure  "$259,600,000"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "$270,400,000". 
TITLE  m — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  The  Administration  is  authorized 
to  perform  construction  design  services  for 
any  Administration  construction  project 
whenever  (1)  such  construction  project  has 
been  included  in  a  proposed  authorization 
bill  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  (2)  the  Administration 
determines  that  the  project  Is  of  such  ur- 
gency that  construction  of  the  project  should 
be    initiated   promptly,  upon   enactment   of 


legislation  appropriating  funds  for  Its  con 
struction. 

Sec.  302.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministration may  be  retained  and  U5jd  for 
operating  expenses  (except  sums  received 
from  disposal  of  property  under  the  Atomic 
Ener2,y  Community  Act  of  1955  and  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act 
as  amended,  aud  fees  received  for  tests  or  in- 
vestigations under  the  Act  of  May  16  1910 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2301;  50  US  C  98h 
30  U.S.C.  7)),  notwithstanding  the  provl' 
sions  of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
<31  U.S.C.  484),  and  may  remain  available 
vmtil  expended. 

Sec.  303.  Transfers  of  sums  from  the  "Op- 
erating expenses"  appropriaUon  may  be  made 
to  other  agenrir^s  of  the  Government  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  made,  and  in  such  cases  the 
sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  with 
the  appropriation  to  which  transfeiTed 

Sec.  304.  When  so  speciaed  in  an  appro- 
pdation  Act,  any  amount  appropriated  for 
•Operating  e:;penses"  or  for  "Plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment"  may  remain  available  until 
expended. 

TITf  E  IV— OAK  RIDGE  HOLIFIELD 
NATIONAL  LABORATORY 
Sec.  401.  The  HoUfield  National  Laboratorv 
at  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Oak  Ridge 
HoUfield  National  Lal>oratory  '.  Any  refer- 
ence in  any  law.  map,  regulation,  document 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Hollfleld  National  Laboratory  or  to  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratorv  shall  be  held 
to  be  reference  to  the  "Oak  Ridge  HoUfield 
National  Laboratory." 

The  cmendnients  of  the  Committee  on 
Intei-ior  nnd  Insular  Affairs  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  18,  at  line  15,  strike  out 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses",  53,476  729- 
000.  and  Insert: 

(a)  For  "Operating  Expenses ",  for  the  fol- 
lowing programs,  a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to 
the  total  of  the  following  amounts: 

( 1 )  Fossil  Energy  Development — 

(A)  Coal,  $274,973,000. 

(B)  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas,  $48,647,- 
000. 

(C)  Oil  Shale,  $25,113,000. 

(2)  Solar  Energy  Development — $96,200- 
000. 

(3)  Goethermal  Energy  Development.— 
$33,870,000. 

(4)  Ajovanceo  Energy  Systems  Rcsearcb— 
$68,900,000. 

(5)  Conservation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment— 

(A)  Electric  Power  Transmission,  $11,830,- 
000. 

(B)  Advanced  Automotive  Power  Systems, 
$18,000,000. 

(C)  Energy  Storage  Systems,  823,100,000. 
<D)  End-use  Conservation,  $31,000,000. 
(E)    Improved  Conversion  Efficiencj-,  $5,- 

000.000. 

(P(    Urban  Waste  Conversion,  $30,000,000. 

(6)  Otheh  Programs — $3,107,000  of 
which — 

(A)  $31,500,000  shaU  be  available  for  gen- 
eral now  programs  In  Environmental  and 
safety  Research  and  Scientific  and  Technical 
Education  In  support  of  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Technologies; 

(B)  $18,000^00  shall  be  avaUable  for  new 
programs  of  Physical  Research  In  Molecular 
and  Materials  Sciences  In  support  of  Nonnu- 
clear Energy  Technologies; 

(C)  $3,200,000  shall  be  available  ptirsuant 
to  section  14  and  section  16  of  Public  Law 
93-577  as  follows: 

(1)  $1,700,000  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards; 

(li)  $500,000  for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QauUty;  and 

(Hi)  $1,000,000  for  the  Water  Resources 
Council. 
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On  page  20,  beginiilng  with  line  12, 
strike  out 

Fossil  Energy  Development 

(1)  Coal. 

Project  76-1 -a,  clean  boUer  fuel  demon- 
.^iratlon  plant  (A-E  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment). $2,000,000. 

Sclar,  Geothermal,  and  Advanced  Energy 
Systems  Development 

And  insert: 

nonnuclear  energy  devllopment 

(1)  Nonnuclear  Eiiergy  Development. — 

Project  76-1-a,  Clean  boiler  fuel  demon- 
stration plant  (A-E  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment). $20,000,000. 

Project  76-1-b,  High  Btu  synthetic  pipe- 
line gas  demonstration  plant.  $20,000,000. 

Project  76-1-c,  Low  Btu  fuel  gas  demon- 
stration plant,  $15,000,000. 

Pi'ojcct  76-1-d.  Low  Btu  combined  cycle 
demonstration  plant,   $5,000,000. 

Project  76-1-e,  Fluldlzed  bed  direct  com- 
bustion demonstration  plant,  $13,000,000. 

Project  76-1-f,  Five  megawatt  solar  ther- 
mal test  facility,  $5,000,000. 

Project  76-1-g,  Ten  megawatt  central  re- 
ceiver solar  thermal  powerplant.  $5,000,000. 

Project  76-1-h,  Geothermal  jKJwerplant 
(steam).  Raft  River,  Idaho  (A-E  aud  long- 
lead  procurement),  $5,000,000. 

Project  76-1-1.  GeoLhermal  powerplant, 
Buffalo  Valley,  Nevada,  $5,000,000. 

On  page  24,  in  line  7,  strike  out  "$240,- 
347,000"  and  insert  "$245,347,000." 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  9,  in- 
sert: 

Sec  102.  In  Situ  Oil  Shale  Develop- 
ment.— (a)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  directed  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  select  an  appropriate 
tract  of  public  land  for  the  demoustratlou 
of  production  of  oil  from  shale  by  in  .situ 
method.s. 

(b)  Upon  selection  of  the  tract,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  l&sue  a  lease  to  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (88 
Stat.  1878;  42  U.S.C.  5901  et  seq.)  shall  in- 
vite proposals  from  potential  non-Federal 
participants  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement for  the  demonstration  of  In  situ 
production  of  oil  from  shale  wherein  the 
Federal  share  of  costs  associated  with  the 
undertaking  .shall  include  the  right  to  uti- 
lize the  land  included  iii  the  lease  without 
royalties  or  other  consideration:  Provided, 
That  the  lease  shall  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  for  environmental  protection  and 
timely  and  orderly  development  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  select  and  enter  into  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  an  appropriate  non-Fed- 
eral entity  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
necessary  tests  and  pilot  operations  and  ul- 
timately for  the  demonstration  of  in  situ 
production  of  oil  from  shale  upon  the  tract 
selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  with  the  objective  of  achieving  a 
demonstration  of  a  commercial -size  facility 
capable  of  producing  30,000  barrels  per  day 
or  more  and  operating  as  a  demonstration 
facility  for  at  least  one  year.  The  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  transfer  the  lease 
to  the  non-Federal  participant  for  continued 
commercial  production  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  demonstration  phase:  Provided,  That 
such  transfer  shall  be  on  such  term.s  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  have 
negotiated  with  the  non-Federal  partici- 
pants. 

(d)  Upon  selection  of  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  'to-ansmlt  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Congress  describing   the   agreement 


and  setting  forth  the  schedule  for  the  dem- 
onstration. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  the  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator  from  pursuing  alternative 
means  for  encouraging  demonstrations  of  lu 
situ  production  of  oil  from  shale. 

Sec.  103.  Loan  Guarantee  Program  for 
Synthetic  Fuels. — (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to — 

(1)  assure  adequate  Federal  suppoit  to 
foster  a  Joint  government  aud  industry  dem- 
onstration program  capable  by  1985  of  pro- 
ducing synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  oil 
shale  equivalent  to  at  least  one  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day,  aud  to  assure  adequate 
financial  support  to  those  enterprises  seeJiing 
to  employ  renewable  energy  sources  to  sen- 
crate  power  or  heat  on  a  commercial  scale; 

(2)  authorize  loan  guarantees  for  the  con- 
struction aud  operation  of  commercial  facili- 
ties for  the  conversion  of  domestic  coal  and 
oil  shale  Into  synthetic  fuels  and  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  facilities  de- 
riving energy  from  renewable  sources;  and 

(3)  further  the  national  energy  policies 
enunciated  In  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (88 
Stat.  1878;  42  U.S.C.  5901  et  seq). 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  section  7  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  1878;  42  U.S.C.  5901  et  .seq.), 
aud  such  rules  aud  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  guarantee  and 
to  make  commitments  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on,  and  the  principal  bal- 
ance of,  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other 
obligations  Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  financin.3  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  (A)  commercial 
facilities  for  the  conversion  of  domestic  coal 
and  oil  shale  Into  sjTithetlc  fueis,  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  such  synthetic  fuels  from 
coal  as  hlgh-Btu  gaseous  fuel-?  compatible 
for  mixtui-e  and  transportation  with  natural 
gas  by  pipeline,  low-Biu  gaseous  fuels  suit- 
able for  boiler  use  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable environmental  requirements,  liquid 
fuels  for  transportation  uses,  and  petro- 
chemicals; and  (B)  facilities  to  generate 
power  or  heat  In  commercial  quantities  uti- 
lizing as  their  energy  source  direct  solar, 
wind,  ocean  thermal  grtullent,  biocon  vers  Ion, 
or  geothermal  resources:  Provided,  That  the 
outstanding  indebtedness  guaranteed  under 
this  section  at  no  time  shall  exceed  $6,000,- 
000,000:  Provided,  further,  That  up  to  $2,500,- 
000,000  of  guarantees  shall  be  avaUable  for 
projects  to  produce  hlgh-Btu  gaseous  fuel 
compatible  for  mixture  and  transportation 
with  natural  gas  by  pipeline. 

(2)  An  applicant  for  a  loan  guarantee 
luider  this  section  shall  provide  evidence  in 
writing  to  the  Administrator  in  such  form 
and  with  such  content  and  other  submis- 
sions as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
to  reaonably  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Each  guarantee  and  commit- 
ment of  guarantee  shall  be  extended  In  such 
form,  under  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Admin* 
iiirator  deems  appropriate. 

(3)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
approve  any  modification  of  any  provision  of 
a  guarantee  or  a  conamltment  to  guarantee 
such  an  obligation,  including  the  rate  of  In- 
terest, time  of  payment  of  Interest  or  prin- 
cipal, security,  or  any  other  terms  or  con- 
ditions, upon  a  finding  by  the  Administra- 
tor that  such  modification  Is  equitable,  not 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  consented  to  by  the 
holder  of  such  obligation. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  guarantee  or 
make  a  commitment  to  guarantee  luider 
subsection  (b)  only  If — 

(1)   the    Administrator    If-    .s.^tisfied    that 


competition  among  private  entities  for  the 
constructiou  or  operation  of  the  system  or 
component  to  be  assisted  under  this  sectioa 
will  be  in  no  way  limited  or  precluded; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easurj-  and  the 
Administrator  are  sati&fled  that  the  hJian- 
dal  assistance  applied  for  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage fiuaucia:  participation  by  private 
lenders  or  investors; 

(3)  the  amount  guariiuteed  does  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  total  project  cost 
of  the  laclliiy  assisted  provided  that  during 
the  period  of  construction  the  guaranteed 
amount  may  exceed  75  per  centtim  ol  such 
project  costs  until  the  construction  of  the 
facility  is  completed  as  determined  by  the 
Administration; 

(4)  the  Admiiiibtrator  has  determined 
that  there  will  be  a  continued  reasonable  as- 
surance of  lull  repayment. 

(cl)  No  guarantee  or  couunltmeut  to  t"'nr- 
antee  au  obligation  entered  Into  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  this  section  sliall 
be  terminated,  canceled,  or  oiherwl.se  re- 
voked, except  in  accordance  with  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Such  a  guarantee  or  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  underlying  obligation  l.s  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  thai  such  obligation  has  been  ap- 
proved and  is  legal  as  to  principal,  iutereht. 
and  other  terms.  Such  a  guarantee  or  com- 
mltraeut  shall  be  valid  aud  Incontestable  in 
the  hands  of  a  holder  as  of  the  date  when 
the  Administrator  entered  into  the  contract 
of  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee, 
except  as  to  fraud,  duress,  mutual  mistake 
of  fact,  or  material  mis>reprejentatiou  by  or 
involving  such   holder. 

le)  (1)  If  there  Is  a  default  by  the  obng^r 
In  any  payment  of  Interest  or  principal  due 
under  an  obligation  guaranteed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  .section  aud  such  de- 
fault has  continued  for  sixty  days,  the  hold- 
er of  such  obligation  or  his  agents  have  the 
right  to  demand  payment  of  such  unpaid 
amount  from  the  Admin i.'strator.  Within  su<  h 
period  as  may  be  specified  in  the  guarantee 
or  related  agreements,  but  not  later  than 
forty-five  days  from  the  date  of  such  de- 
mand, the  Administrator  shall  promptlv  pay 
to  the  obligee  or  his  agent  the  unpaid  lnf.er- 
e.st  on  and  unpaid  principal  ot  the  obliga- 
tion guaranteed  by  the  .Administrator  as  10 
which  the  obligor  has  defaulted,  unless  the 
Administrator  finds  that  there  was  no  de- 
fault bv  the  obligor  in  the  payment  of  inter- 
est or  principal  or  that  such  default  has 
been  remedied. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  pay- 
ment under  paragraph  tl)  of  this  subjec- 
tion, he  shall  have  all  rights  ^>eclfied  in 
the  guarantee  or  related  agreements  with 
respect  to  any  security  which  he  held  with 
respect  to  the  guarantee  of  such  obligation, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  authority 
to  complete,  maintain,  operate,  lease,  pell, 
or  otherwise  dlsjHJse  of  any  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  such  guarantee  or  re- 
lated agreements. 

(3)  If  there  is  a  default  under  any  guar- 
antee or  commitment  to  guarantee  an  obli- 
gation the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General.  Upon  such  notification, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  take  such  action 
against  the  obligor  or  any  other  parties  lia- 
ble thereunder  as  is.  In  his  discretion,  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  holder  of  such  obligation  shall 
make  available  to  the  United  States  all  rec- 
ords and  evidence  necessary  to  prosecute  any 
such  suit. 

(f)(1)  The  Administrator  Is  directed  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  section 
setting  forth  his  recommendations  on  the 
best  opportunities  to  implement  a  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  with  the  ob- 
jective of  de-nonstratlng  production  of  the 
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eqxUvalent  ot  one  million  barre  s 
day   by   synthetic   tvuia  proceed 
utilizing  the  authority  set  forth 
tion  and  other  fonns  of  Federa  I 
provided  for  in  the  Federal  Nonpiiclear 
prgv  Research  and  IJevelopment 
(88  Stat.   1878;    42   U.S.C.   5901   *. 

(2»   The  Administrator  is  direi 
jnit    a    full    and    complete   re;xi  rt 
proposed  guarantee  or  commltrm  n 
a'ltee  pursuant  to  this  section  t( 
prlate  committees  of  the  Congre  i 
g'larantee  or  commitment  to  §ii 
not  be  finalized  under  tlie  autho^ty 
by   this   section   prior   to   tlie 
ninety    calendar    days    i  not 
day  on  which  either  House  of 
Is    not    in   session   becau.se   of 
ment  of  more  than  three  caleji 
day   certain)    from   the   date 
Administrator's  report  on  the 
antee   or   commitment    to   ^ruafi 
ceived  by  the  Congress. 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  .sitcli  funds 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  )',!n>oses  of 
this  section. 

On  page  32,  in  line  1.  strikq  out  '•102' 
and  insert  "104". 

On  page  32,  in  line  3.  .strike|o'it  '(bi" 
and  insert  "<1>". 

On  page  33,  in  line  16.  strik^  out  '103' 
and  insert  "105". 

On  page  37,  in  line  20.  sfciik^  out '  104  " 
and  insert  "106". 

On  page  38,  in  line  20,  .strike  hut 

(ai  For  "Operating  eKpeiise|",  $1,014- 
0;}9.000. 


e:  pirati' 
iiK  ludlng 

tie 


Id 


pro  f)os€d 


And  insert : 
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(a)    For    "Operating    Expense 
following  programs,  a  sum  of 
to  the  total  of  the  following 

( 1 )   Fossil  Energy  Developme 

(A)  Coal,  $45,175,000. 

(B)  Petroleum  and  natural  ga.s 

( C )  Oil  shale.  $6,540,000. 
12)     Solas    Energy    DeveiopaIen 

300.000. 

(3)  Oeothermal  Energy 
$4425,000. 

(4)  Advanced     Energy     Svs 
400.000. 

(5)  Conservation  Research 

MENT. — 

(A)     Electric    Power 
673.000. 

(Bi  Advanced  Automotive  Powfrr 

$4,500,000. 

(C)  Energy  Storage  Systen\s,  ii 

(D)  End-use  Conservation.  $8 

(E)  Improved  Conversion 
250,000. 

(F)  Urban  Waste  Conver.=iion 

(6)  Other     Programs. — .$951 
which — 

(A)  $7,875,000  shall  be  avaUalfe 
eral    new   programs   in 
Safety  Research  and  Scientific 
cal  Education  in  support  of 
ergy  Technologies; 

(B)  $4,500,000  shall   be  availallle 
programs  of  physical  research  ir 
and  materials  sciences  in  support 
clear  energy  technologies; 

(C)  $800,000  shall  be  availabl  > 
to  section  14  and  section  16  of 
93-577  as  follows: 

(i)    $425,000   for   tixe   Natlou;U 
Standards; 

(ii)  $125,000  for  the  Council 
mental  Quality;  and 

(ill)     $250,000    for    the    Water 
Council. 


for    the 
dollars  equal 


On  page  40,  strike  out 

Fossil  Energy  Developm^it 
(1)  Coal. 
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of  oil  per 
by    1985 
In  this  sec- 
assistance 
En- 
Act  of  1974 

seq). 
ted  to  sub- 
on  each 
t  to  giiar- 
the  appro- 
s  and  such 
antee  shall 
granted 
ion  of 
any 
Congress 
adjourn - 
r  days  to  a 
which  the 
guar- 
ce   Is  re- 


amo  .ints : 

•iT. 

J13.480,000. 

;r. — $24,- 

DeviJ-opment. — 

MS, $15,- 

Develop- 

Transm^sion,     $2,- 

Systems, 

,500,000. 

KW.OOO. 

Effii  iency.  $1,- 

1  7.500.000. 
108.000     of 

for  gen- 

Envlroni^ental    and 

Techni- 

Nonduciear  En- 


for  new 
molecular 
of  iionnu- 


pursuant 
Public  Law 


Bureau   of 

Envlron- 

Resourees 


c  a 


Project  67-1-a,  clean  boiler  fuel  demon- 
stration plant  (A-E  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment), $8,000,000. 

Solar.  Geothermal.  and  Advanced  Energy 
Systems  Development 

And  insert : 

NONNUCLEAR    KNIRGY    DEVtXOPMENr 

Project  76-1-a,  Clean  Boiler  Fuel  Demon- 
station  Plant  (A  E  and  Long -Lead  procure- 
ment), $8,000,000. 

Project  76-1-b.  High  Btu  synthetic  pipeline 
gas  demonstration   plant,  $5,000,000. 

Project  76-1-c.  Low  Btu  fuel  gas  demon- 
stration plant.  $3,750,000. 

Project  76-1-d.  Low  Btu  combined  cycle 
demonsti-atlon  plant,  $1,250,000. 

Project  76-1-e,  Fluidized  bed  direi  t  com- 
bitstion  demonstration  plant,  $3,250,000. 

Project  76-1-f.  Five  megawatt  solar  thermal 
to=t  facility,  $1,250,000. 

Project  76-1-g,  Ten  megawatt  central  re- 
ceiver solar  therniril   powerplant,   $1,250,000. 

Project  76  -1-h,  Geothermal  powerplant 
(steam).  Raft  River,  Idaho  (A  E  and  long- 
lead  procurement),  fl.250,000. 

Project  76-1-i.  Geothermal  powerplant, 
Butfalo  Valley,   Nevada,   SI. 250,000. 

On  page  42.  in  line  3.  strike  out  "$58,- 
926,000"  and  in.sert  ■$60.176,000 '. 

On  page  43,  beginning  witli  line  19, 
insert : 

Sec.  301.  The  Adminibtrator,  through  re- 
programing,  may  increase  any  program  pre- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)(A)  through  (5) 
(E)  and  6  (A),  (B),  (C),  inclusive,  of  subsec- 
tion lOHa)  and  paragraphs  (1)(A)  through 
(5)(E)  and  6  (A)  (B),  (C).  hiciusive,  of  sub- 
section 201(a)  and  tlie  capital  equipment 
for  the  above  programs  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (12)  and  section  201(b)  (6) :  Pro- 
vided, That  no  program  may.  as  a  result  of 
reprograming,  be  decreased  by  more  tnan 
10  per  centum:  And,  provided  further,  That 
no  proposed  reprogramUig  action  shall  be 
effective  unless  (A)  a  period  of  fifteen  legis- 
lative days  has  passed  after  the  Administra- 
tor has  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  written  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed reprograming  actions,  and  (B)  no  such 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

On  page  44,  in  line  15,  strike  out  "301" 
and  insert  "302". 

On  page  44,  in  line  23,  strike  out  '•302" 
and  insert  "303". 

On  page  45,  in  line  8.  strike  out  "303" 
and  insert  "304 '. 

On  page  45,  in  line  14,  sti-ike  out  "304  ' 
and  insert  "305'. 

On  page  45.  beginning  with  line  18,  in- 
sert: 

Sec.  306.  The  Administrator  shall,  by  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  and  by  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress detailing  the  extent  to  which  small 
businesses  and  nonprofit  organizations  are 
being  funded  by  the  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs  of  ERDA,  and 
the  extent  to  which  small  business  Involve- 
ment pursuant  to  section  2(d)  of  Public 
liaw  93-438,  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974,  is  being  encouraged  by  ERDA, 


OIL  DEREGULATION  AND  WINDFALL 
PROFITS  TAX 

amendment    no.    854 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  proposed  amendment,  which  I 
would  suggest  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  a  revenue  bill.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  important  amendment.  I  regret 
that  it  does  not  do  everything  that  should 
be  done  in  the  energj'  tax  area.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  matters  pertaining 
to  this  that  the  Finance  Committee  is 
still  working  on. 

But  this  amendment  provides  a  pro- 
po,sed  tax  on  windfall  profits  which 
should  go  into  effect  in  the  event  that  the 
President  vetoes  the  letention  of  the  al- 
locating program, 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  some 
wlio  feel  that  the  pas.sage  of  tliis  amend- 
ment might  make  it  easy  for  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  to  veto  the  allocation  bill. 

If  I  understand  what  people  in  politics 
and  government  say,  every  communica- 
tion I  have  had  fi-om  this  administration 
indicates  to  me  there  is  very  little  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  President  has  felt 
that  he  has  done  about  all  he  can  do  to 
compromise  with  the  parties  that  might 
not  share  his  view,  and  he  is  not  going 
to  have  any  choice  but  to  veto  the  allo- 
cation bill.  If  that  should  be  the  case, 
tliere  would  be  some  large  windfall  prof- 
its to  be  made. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  pailia- 
mentary  inquii->-,  just  to  straighten  out 
our  situation.  Aie  we  operating  on  lim- 
ited time? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  On  whose  time  is  the 
Senator  speaking? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-csident,  I  ask  unan- 
imouf;  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Chair  make 
that  5  minutes?  This  is  r  rather  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  yet  announced 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  would  object 
to  either  taking  that  up  or  having  any 
misunderstanding  about  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  other  than  merely  lis- 
tening to  the  Senator  as  he  speaks,  but 
not  to  take  any  action  or  any  change 
parliamentarily  that  we  have  ERDA  un- 
der consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  Is 
plenty  of  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG,  All  I  ask  is  to  talk  for  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  be  permitted  to 
speak   and   that  the  time  be  charged 
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against  the  bill.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  If  the  President  does  what 
every  communication  I  have  had  Indi- 
cates he  is  firmly  determined  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  veto  a  further  extension  of  the 
allocation  program,  then  having  failed 
in  an  effort  to  compromise  with  Con- 
gress, the  President  will  call  upon  us  to 
pass  a  windfall  profits  tax. 

It  is  true  that  this  GoveiTimeut  does 
have  the  power  to  tax  retroactively,  but 
the  Government  has  no  power  to  compel 
people  to  keep  records  retroactively.  It 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  indi- 
viduals to  keep  the  records  which  would 
support  the  tax.  The  courts  have  been 
very  sympaUietic  to  the  position  of  a  tax- 
payer when  the  Government  seeks  to  tax 
him  retroactively  with  regard  to  the 
problem  of  whether  it  can  require  him  to 
keep  the  records  upon  which  the  tax  can 
be  assessed.  That  being  the  case.  In  situ- 
ations such  as  this  it  is  very  difficult  to 
levy  a  retroactive  Income  tax. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  con- 
frontation that  it  appears  we  are  in  for, 
this  tax  should  go  into  effect  Immediately 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  allocation  pro- 
gram. Otherwise,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
President  would  have  any  choice,  upon 
vetoing  the  extension  of  the  allocation 
program,  but  to  call  us  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk.  It  is  not  being  offered  to  any 
particular  measiu'e.  I  send  It  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguislied  cliaii- 
man  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
energy  matters.  The  committee  held 
hearings  on  the  particular  subject,  and 
we  were  in  executive  session,  dealing  with 
many  matters  relating  to  energy. 

Are  we  to  imderstand  that  what  now 
has  been  submitted  by  the  chaii-man  lifts 
from  those  proceedings  only  that  portion 
dealing  with  the  windfall  profits  tax? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  This  amendment  con- 
tains only  that  which,  in  my  judgment, 
Congress  would  be  irresponsible  to  go 
home  without  doing.  The  President,  of 
course,  can  call  us  back;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  we  do  not  do  something  of 
this  sort,  and  if  the  President  vetoes  that 
allocation  extension  bill,  as  I  am  led  to 
believe  he  will,  then  he  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  call  Congress  back  Imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  point  I  want  to  es- 
tablish in  the  Record  is  that  as  to  these 
other  matters  relating  to  conservation, 
solar  energy,  coal,  and  a  variety  of  thuigs, 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  at  a 
later  time  to  work  its  will.  But  this  zeros 
In  on  the  windfall  profits  tax. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
This  Is  the  one  thing  that  would  have 
to  be  done  before  Congress  returns  from 
its  recess.  It  seems  to  me  that,  just  by 
way  of  passing  what  must  be  done,  Con- 
gress has  this  choice.  It  can  take  care 
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of  this  matter  now  or,  if  It  wants  to  do 
so.  It  can  wait  and  see  what  the  President 
does.  Every  conununication  I  have  re- 
ceived Indicates  that  he  Is  going  to  veto 
the  allocation  program.  That  being  the 
case.  It  seons  to  me  that  unless  we  are 
advised  that  he  has  made  some  further 
compromise  or  has  agreed  to  extend  it  for 
60  days,  or  something  like  that,  unless 
we  have  an  Indication  that  the  President 
is  going  to  do  other  than  what  I  have 
been  told  he  is  going  to  do,  that  will  be 
tlie  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der whether  I  may  be  extended  the  same 
couitesy,  to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides? 

Ml-.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  same  cour- 
tesy be  extended  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE    OP   THE    FLUOR 

Ml-.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEH-SON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  be  accorded  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  consldei-ation  of  and 
votes  today  on  these  matters: 

First,  Senate  Resolution  218;  and 

Second,  my  resolution  to  establish  a 
timetable  for  Senate  consideration  of 
and  action  on  legislative  proposals  re- 
lating to  continuing  congressional  over- 
.sight  of  government  intelligence  and 
other  surveillance  activities. 

Raymond  Calamaro  and  Linda  Lich- 
ter  of  my  staff;  Paul  Hoff,  Dick  Casad 
and  Jim  Davidson  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee;  Joel  Merkel  of 
Senator  Jackson's  staff,  and  Bill  Jack- 
son of  Senator  Cranston's  staff. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ken  Bieder- 
raan  of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  and  votes  on  the  conference  report 
of  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Biery  of 
my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order,  and  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats.  The  galleries 
will  be  in  order.  Those  in  the  galleries 
are  invited  guests  and  are  asked  not 
to  converse. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  to  be  thanked  for  sending  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  to  be  printed,  so  that 
we  can  all  receive  copies  of  it. 

Obviously,  many  of  us  are  concei-ned 
with  the  struggle  on  energy.  I  was  trying 
to  get  amendments  prepared  that  would 


be  desirable  to  have  included  In  any 
meaningful  excess  profits  tax  measure, 
and  up  to  this  time  all  I  can  find  to 
amend  is  a  news  release. 

Now,  hopefully,  we  will  cori-ect  that 
situation. 

Further,  it  means  that  what  we  have. 
in  essence,  the  renoainder  of  today  and 
tomorrow  to  consider  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  We  know  from  hard 
experience  that  tax  legislation,  generally 
.speaking,  has  a  lot  of  rabbits  in  it.  We 
have  to  study  it  closely  if  we  are  to  find 
tliem.  In  essence,  for  example,  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  legislation  has  a 
provision  with  respect  to  excess  profits. 
I  think  if  we  make  it  into  a  true  excess 
profits  tax.  there  will  be  a  different  gioup 
prolonging  the  discussion  and  extending 
amendments  to  ti-y  to  change  the  mat- 
ter or,  rather,  hold  it  up. 

Let  me  press  specifically,  the  subject 
of  what  the  President  intends.  Congress 
lias  made  clear  its  intent.  Congress  has 
spoken  throughout  the  year,  and  not  in 
a  negUgent  fashion. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an 
uninterrupted  2  minutes,  so  I  will  take 
advantage  of  it  by  stating  the  fact  that 
when  tlie  President  announced  his  pro- 
gram in  January  and  took  to  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  Kansas,  Atlanta, 
and  Houston,  meeting  with  Mayors  and 
Governors,  we  in  Congress  listened  to 
our  constituency,  just  as  the  Governors 
and  Mayors  listened  to  the  distinguished 
President,  and  we  had  a  showdo-.vn 
vote. 

While  the  President  had  taken  action 
for  an  excise  tax,  we  in  Congress,  on 
February  19,  disapproved  it.  We  took 
action.  It  was  reported,  of  course,  that 
the  President  had  taken  action  and  we 
had  not.  But  in  fact  we  had.  We  just 
did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  votes 
to  override  the  veto  which  occurred  on 
March  6. 

Be  that  as  it  may 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  Uie  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  1  am  not  going  to 
yield.  I  have  limited  time  and  I  have 
yielded  before  and  lost  my  time.  I  want 
to  list  for  my  colleagues  what  we  have 
done  with  respect  to  energy  legislation 
that  forms  the  genesis  of  an  alternative 
to  the  President's  no  win,  high  price 
poUcy.  Disapproval  of  the  excise  tax 
was  point  No.  1.  Repeal  of  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  came  about  as  point 
No.  2,  and  It  saved  this  Government  $3 
blUion  a  year.  In  this  time  of  Inflation 
and  recession,  here  comes  a  Democratic 
Congress  historically  saving  money  for 
the  taxpayers — $3  billion  a  year.  Still, 
the  oil  company  profits  have  been  bigger 
and  increasing,  they  continue  to  l)e 
greater  than  the  year  before. 

Then,  point  No.  3,  the  Strip-Mining 
Act  was  enacted  as  part  of  our  effort  to 
get  this  country  back  to  coal.  It  was 
vetoed,  but  we  tried  to  change  that;  we 
tried  twice  to  compromise  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  h3s  been  twice  vetoed. 

Then  there  is  the  Standby  Energy  Au- 
thorities Act  which  is  in  conference.  The 
Appliance  Labeling  Act  is  No.  3,  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Automobile  Fuel 
Economy  Act  Is  No.  6,  the  Strategic  Re- 
serves Act  is  No.  7,  the  Naval  Petroleum 
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Reserves  Development  Act 
the  coal  conversion  and 
price  controls  legislation  is 
once  again  was  vetoed  by  the 
We  have  again  passed  this 
S.  1849  in  the  Senate  and  I 
it  has  recently  today  passed 
unamended  and  will  soon  go 
ident. 

The  Coastal  Zone 
was  number  11:   the  Offshore 
Act  was  passed  at  10:30  last  n 
and  is  No.  12. 

We  have  No.  13,  the  ERD^ 
imder   consideration 
distinguished  Senator  from 
the     Energy     Production 
Board  bill  will  be  reported 
part  of  September.  Last,  we 
the  Railixjad  Rehabilitation 
trial  Conservation  Act. 

Now,  the  Hou.se  has  extend^ 
cation    Act   for    6    months 
S.  1849  by  a  vote  of  309  to  1 
whelming,   almost  3   to   1 
House  side  for  an  extension  o 
an  ovei-whelming  vote  on  the 
for  an  extension  of  6  months- 
advantage  of  the  President 
gram  and  he  not  taking 

In  tliat  light,  if  he  wants 
country  is  going  to  be  in  a 
he  will  not  veto  this  extensicjn 
point  is  that  we  do  not  want 
subterfuge  of  excess  profits 
veto  appear  as  a  responsible 
handling  of  the  people's  affaits 
gy.  When  we  come  right  down 
should  not  set  up  a  ruse  wlii<  h 
President  in  a  position  of  sajjing 
yes.  we  have  taken  off  all 
have  acted  responsibly  since 
excess  profits  t'x."  That  w 
very  misleading.  Mr.  Presiden 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Will  the  Senator 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  tlie  time 
be  divided. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  and 
Senator  from  South  Carolina 
ator  from  Louisiana  can 
agree  with  the  Senator  from 
lina  that  there  is  no  realistic 
going  to  pass  this  amendment 
first  place,  there  will  be  no 
ment  on  it  and  we  are  not 
it  will  come  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  have  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  addl 
utes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  that 
tee  on  Finance,  in  the  last  2 
spent  probably  a  total  of  25 
trying  to  come  up  with  some 
approach  to  windfall  profits 
chairman,  does  he  think  tqere 
realistic  possibility  of  this 
fore  we  vacate  tlie  premise 
evening  ? 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  tlie  Senatok 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  just  tr>-|ng 
down  the  road  and  see  what 
because  in  my  Navy  days, 
one  thing:  One  ought  to  try 
sighted,  try  to  think  ahead 
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as  No.  8,        Trying  to  look  at  what  Is  likely  to  hap- 
ej^nsion  of    pen,  I  will  be  very  surprised  If  the  Presl- 
No.  9  and    dent,  as  of  now,  does  not  veto  the  exten- 
Presldent.     sion  of  the  allocation  program.  If  the 
extension  in    President  vetoes  the  allocation  program, 
mderstand    then,  in  my  judgment — and  I  do  not  care 
the  Hou.se     what  attitude  one  might  take  alraut  the 
the  Pres-    desirability  of  the  President's  continuing 
the  allocation  program,  if  it  is  vetoed 
and  there  is  a  confrontation  as  there  is 
now  on  this  oil  problem — then  the  record 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  that  both 
the  liberals  and  the  conservatives,  after 
bill,  now     thinking  it  over,  have  concluded  that 
by    the     they  had  no  choice  but  to  go  ahead  and 
daho,  and    vote  for  an  excess  profits  tax,  because  the 
Jlobllizatlon    price  is  going  to  go  up  from  $5  to  $13. 
the  first        I  am  confident  that  when  those  who 
e  passed    think  alx>ut  it,  particularly  those  who 
iind  Indus-    have  not  been  too  attuned  to  the  indus- 
try's point  of  view  think  about  it,  they 
are  going  to  conclude  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  excess  profits  tax  rather  than 
to  let  .someone  make  an  unconscionable 
profit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
Senate  thinks  about  it,  such  a  measure 
will  pass  by  a  large  majority.  There  is 
very  little  reason  why  conservatives  or 
Democrats  should  vote  against  a  tax  to 
tax  away  uniiatended  windfall-type  prof- 
its, which  will  be  very,  very  large  in  some 
cases. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  expect 
action  by  tomorrow  evening? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  might  just  answer  the 
question,  if  the  Senate  could  just  look 
down  tlie  road  far  enough,  it  would  see 
that  it  is  going  to  vote  for  a  windfall  tax 
if  the  windfall  occurs,  and  I  predict  that 
it  will  do  just  that.  Maybe  I  have  just 
yield?         been  taught  to  think  in  those  tei-ms,  but 
I  had  a  little  experience  in  the  Navy 
where  one  is  supposed  to  think  ahead 
about  these  things  before  the  ship  sinks. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
when  those  who  have  not  had  the  same 
opportunity  that  we  have  had  to  think 
about  it  get  through  considering  the  mat- 
ter, they  win  conclude  that  we  really 
have  no  alternative  but  to  pass  the  wind- 
fall tax.  The  Senate  committee  recom- 
mended that  out  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1. 
Mr.  Gravel  had  a  somewhat  different 
The  Sen-    attitude  about  this  matter.  He  does  not 
feel  that  that  will  be  much  in  the  way  of 
additional     windfall  profits,  and  he  explains  wliy  he 
has  this  view. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  overwhelming 
majority  of  us.  including  several  of  us 
who  have  been  very  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  the  industry  and  understand 
the  problems  of  that  industrj'.  will  vote 
in  this  ratio  for  a  windfall  profits  tax.  I 
have  no  doubt  that.  If  the  Senate  is  con- 
vinced that  complete  decontrol  is  going 
to  happen,  the  Senate  will  vote  for  a 
windfall  tax. 
yield?  ^^-  DOLE.  Would  the  Senator  from 

South  Carolina  join  in  that  response? 
to  look        Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  respond  by 
i/iU.  happen,    saying  there  are  two  fundamental  ap- 
told  me    proaches  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
to  be  fore-     lem.  One  is  the  indirect  price  approach 
of  tlie  President.  The  other  is  the  direct 
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approach  of  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  pieces  of  our  approach  are 
beginning  to  fall  Into  place.  If  we  had 
been  king  for  a  day  and  If  we  had  first 
passed  an  energy  bill  to  oversee  the  direct 
use  of  energj-,  regulation  of  automobiles 
fuel  economy,  use  of  natural  gas  under 
boilers,  and  other  proposals  similar  to 
tliose  I  listed  earlier,  our  appxoach 
would  certainly  have  appeared  as  a  more 
coherent  program  and  everyone  could 
have  understood  It  better.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  this  program  is  on  course 
now  and  will  be  further  developed  and 
passed,  no  doubt,  when  we  return  in 
September. 

In  contrast,  we  have  already  compro- 
mised into  the  Presiden fs  progianis  and 
into  the  OPEC  cartel's  progi-ams.  We 
have  compromised  from  35  cents  to  62 
cents  for  a  gallon  of  gas.  We  have  com- 
promised $2  of  the  President's  $3  tariff 
program.  All  of  this  Is  just  continuing  to 
raise  the  price,  hoping  that  indirectly  it 
will  have  an  effect. 

But  it  has  not  worked.  We  are  down 
500,000  barrels  per  day  in  domestic  re- 
finery production,  and  imports  are  on  tiie 
increase.  We  only  plead  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  along  with  Congress  on 
this  particular  extension  and  not  callous- 
ly stand  up  and  say,  "I  veto;  my  pro- 
gram is  working,  I  have  a  program."  That 
is  pure  nonsense. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  question  is  what 
aie  we  going  to  do  when  push  comes  to 
shove? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  right  there 
now.  Push  is  to  shove.  That  is  why  I  am 
standing  here.  I  hope  that  we  can  go 
ahead  and  get  the  President  back  around 
to  where  he  was  last  fall.  He  had  "Whip 
Inflation  Now"  and  voluntai-y  conserva- 
tion. We  are  trying  now  to  write  those 
voluntaiT  conservation  measures  into  the 
statutoi-y  law  of  the  United  States.  K 
we  can  do  that,  then,  Sylvia  Porter,  Ger- 
ald Ford,  the  National  Congi-ess  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  the  people  ol 
the  country  are  back  together. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  be  willing  to  take  up  the 
Committee  on  Finance  proposal  to- 
mon-ow? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  be  willing  to 
discuss  it,  not  only  tomorrow  but  Satur- 
day and  right  along,  as  long  as  tlie  last 
man  is  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 
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ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION,  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  598)  to  author- 
ize appi-opriations  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
otlier  purposes. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
the  Chair  if  the  amendments  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  have  been  adopted  and  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  purposes  of  fur- 
tiier  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTiey 
have  not,  as  of  yet,  been  adopted. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  agreed  to  and  con.sid- 
ered  as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Interior  Committee  staff  members  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  S.  598:  Dan  Dreyfus, 
Ben  Yamagata,  Owen  Malone,  Will 
Smith.  Ben  Cooper,  Winfred  Craft,  Rich- 
ard Grundy,  and  Bill  VanNess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TECHNICAL   AMTNDMENTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  set  of  technical  and  per- 
fecting amendments  to  correct  discrep- 
ancies in  tlie  bill  as  reported  and  ask 
that  they  be  adopted  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  which  were  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

Title  I.  p.  19,  line  13— delete  "$3,107,107,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$3,180,749,000". 

Title  I,  p.  21,  line  14 — after  Nevada.  Insert 
"(A-E  and   long-lead   procurement)". 

Title  I,  p.  27,  line  14 — before  "or"  Insert 
"renewable  energy  resources". 

Title  II,  p.  38,  line  25— <lelete  "$45,175,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$45,200,000". 

Title  II,  p.  39,  line  1— delete  "$13,480,000" 
and  Insert  "$13,430,000". 

Title  II,  p.  39,  line  18— delete  "$951,308,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$967,896,000". 

Title  n,  p.  40,  line  25  and  26 — make 
"Boiler  Fuel  Demonstration  Plant"  lower 
case,  also  make  "Long-Lead"  lower  case. 

Title  II,  p.  41,  line  16 — after  Nevada,  Insert 
"(A-E  and  long-lead  procurement)". 

Title  n.  p.  43,  line  21— change  "(5)(E)" 
to"(5)(P)". 

Title  II.  p.  43,  line  22— change  "(5)(E)" 
to"(5)(P)". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  managers  of  the  bill  that 
the  nuclear  portion  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered first.  Certain  amendments  are 
anticipated  for  that  portion  of  the  bill, 
after  which  the  nonnuclear  portion  will 
be  considered. 

So  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  members  be  granted  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  voting 
on  S.  598:  Harrison  Loesch,  Fred  Craft, 
Margaret  Lane,  Sunny  Nixon,  Tom  Biery, 
Tom  Imeson,  Mike  Glasmann  and  Nolan 
McKean. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
manage  the  atomic  portion  of  the  bill  and 
for  that  purpose  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Zenker  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
597,  also  George  Murphy,  James  Graham 
and  William  Parler. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  S.  598,  would 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  for  the  transition  quarter  for 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  otherwise  known  as 
ERDA. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  programs  to  be  funded 
under  this  authorization  are  indeed  ab- 
solutely essential  to  this  Nation.  A  con- 
tinuing supply  of  energy  is  vital  to  our 
economy,  national  defense,  and  general 
well-being.  It  is  now  widely  appreciated 
tliat  we  need  to  develop  new  and  im- 
proved energy  sources  in  order  to  assure 
that  our  future  needs  are  met.  At  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology whicli  will  permit  us  to  make 
more  efficient  utilization  of  our  exi.sting 
resources  and  to  conserve  energy  as  much 
as  possible.  We  are  depending  upon 
ERDA  to  help  us  meet  tliese  objectives. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  in- 
cludes funding  for  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  energy  R.  &  D.  programs.  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  we  need  to 
support  aggressive  programs  in  both 
areas.  In  my  view,  this  Nation  should  be 
working  on  every  promising  energy  op- 
tion that  could  conceivably  t>e  available 
to  us  in  the  1980's  and  beyond.  We  will 
be  far  better  off  in  the  future  if  we  have 
a  host  of  options  to  choose  from  in  meet- 
ing our  massive  energy  requirements. 

Since  ERDA  did  not  become  operable 
until  early  this  year,  its  initial  budget  re- 
quest essentially  just  represented  a  com- 
bination of  several  predecessor  agency 
requests.  Thus,  it  has  been  necessary — 
particularly  in  thn  nonnuclear  areas — to 
make  recommendations  for  certain  ad- 
justments in  the  request — primarily  to 
intensify  the  nonnuclear  efforts.  I  fully 
support  the  move  in  this  direction  and 
specifically  agree  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  that  work  on  solar 
energy  is  to  be  substantially  expanded. 
It  was  the  overall  conclusion  of  the 
Joint  Committee  that  the  administra- 
tion's authorization  requests  for  tlie  nu- 
clear programs  of  ERDA  were  generally 
adequate.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  funds  it  has  recommended  be  pro- 
vided to  ERDA  will  permit  the  continu- 
ation of  vigorous  nuclear  programs — 
both  in  the  civilian  and  national  secu- 
rity areas.  By  letter  dated  July  25,  1975, 
ERDA  requested  that  certain  adjust- 
ments be  made  in  the  funding  for  several 


of  the  nuclear  programs.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  this  at  a  later  point  In  to- 
day's discussion. 

The  major  nuclear  programs  which 
will  be  supported  under  this  authoriza- 
tion are  as  follows : 

Physical  Research. — Basic  research- 
through  accelerators  and  other  facili- 
ties— which  is  aimed  at  better  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  material  mak- 
ing up  the  universe. 

Fusion  Research. — Development  effort 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  safe 
and  economic  controlled  fusion  energy — 
involving  the  fusing  together  of  Ught 
atoms  at  very  high  temperatures. 

Fission  Research. — The  development 
of  advanced  reactors — such  as  the 
LMFBR,  HTGR,  molten  salt  breeder— 
which  will  permit  vastly  increased  utili- 
zation of  our  nuclear  fuel  resources — 
uranium  and  thorium. 

Nuclear  Materials. — The  program 
which  will  assure  that  this  country  has 
sufficient  enriched  uranium  to  fuel  our 
Nation's  civihan  power  reactors  in  the 
years  ahead. 

National  Security. — The  program 
which  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  maintain  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  against 
possible  enemy  attack.  This  program 
also  supports  a  strong  effort  on  laser- 
fusion — an  alternate  approach  for 
achieving  a  practical  fusion  reaction  for 
civilian  use. 

Environmental  and  Safety  Research.— 
The  program  which  assures  that  the  nu- 
clear efforts  are  carried  out  in  a  safe  and 
environmentally  acceptable  manner. 
Work  is  also  included  under  this  cate- 
gory on  tlie  artificial  heart  and  nuclear 
medicine. 

These  are  all  important  activities 
which  deser\-e  the  continuing  support  of 
the  Congress. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  point 
out  the  major  areas  where  the  Joint 
Committee  recommended  in  its  report  on 
S.  598  <No.  94-104)  that  increases  be  pro- 
vided for  the  programs  under  our  juris- 
diction. 

A  total  increase  of  $89.4  million  was 
recommended  for  fusion,  of  which  $76.6 
million  i.o  for  the  magnetic  confinement 
fusion  program  and  $12.8  miUion  is  for 
the  laser  fusion  program.  These  in- 
creases would  allow  ERDA  to  expand  its 
efforts  in  this  important  energy  R.  &  D. 
endeavor. 

The  committee  also  recommended  a 
total  increase  of  $8.3  milUon  for  R.  &  D. 
on  the  safeguarding  of  weapons  and  the 
security  of  nuclear  materials. 

In  order  that  the  artificial  heart  pro- 
gram might  continue,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended an  increase  to  the  ERDA 
budget  of  $4.4  million,  since  the  ERDA 
budget  request  did  not  include  any  funds 
for  this  very  worthwhile  program. 

Another  project  which  the  committee 
considers  to  be  worthwhile  is  the  posi- 
tron-electron joint  project,  which  would 
provide  for  constniction  of  an  electron- 
positron  ring,  storing  particles  up  to  15- 
billion  electron  volts  energy  circulating 
In  opposite  directions.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  project  will  provide  a 
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Fossil  energy  devetopmenL..  311.267      12, 

Coai 279,473        4, 

PetrolMra  and  natural 

gas 23,647       4, 

Oil  shale 8,147       2, 

Solar,  geoUiermal,  and  ad- 
vanced   energy    systems 

development 421,143     22,|10 

Solar  energy  develop- 
ment   57,100       9, 

Geothermal  enefgy  de- 
velopment   28, 370       2, 

AdvsTtced   energy  sys- 

temsresearch 23,173       9, 

Physical  research 312,500 

Conservation   research  and 

development 32,170     18, 

Electric  eoefgy  systems  .  11,830       4, 

Industry  conservation...  1,200 

Buildings  conseivatjon..  1,200       3, 

Transportation 8,240       1, 

Cross-sectoral  conser- 
vation   9,700       7, 

Nuclear  energy  development.  1,633,915    106, 

Fusion  power  R.  8  D 120,000 

Fission   power   reactor 

devetopment 443,675-37, 

Naval  reactor  develop- 

mwrt.. 186,200 

Space  Boclear  systems..  30, 900 

Nuclear  materials 828,940    142, 

Advanced  isotope  tep- 

arttioa  technology ;  24,200       I, 


Accord- 
million  for 


powerful  new  tool  for  detailed  study  of 

the  weak  interactions  whilch  ai-e  expected 

In  electron-positron  collisions, 

ingly,  we  recommend  that  $11 

this  iMTOject  be  added  to  ERISA's  budget 

request. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  corimittee  has 
just  received  by  letter  dated  fuly  25,  an 
administration  request  to  amsnd  its  fis- 
cal year  1976  budget.  Th  s 
changes  to  a  number  of  ERD  \'s  nuclear 
programs.  A  statement  expla  ning  these 
changes — as  modified  by  the  c<  immittee- 
along  with  amendments  whi(h  will  im 
plement  the  changes,  will  be  i^iado  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  nuclear 
portions  of  the  ERDA  bill,  4s  reported 
out  by  the  Joint  Committee 
mittee  conducted  a  very  thorobgh  review 
of  the  budget  request,  and  believes  that 
the  bill  reported  out  providsd  for  the 
minimum  authorization  ne(  essary 
carry  out  the  ERDA's  nuclear] 
It  was  reported  out  without 
either  House  or  Senate  memiers  of  the 
Committee,  and  I  urge  its  favorable  con 
sideratlon. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  woilld  like  to 
make  a  statement,  and  I  yi;ld  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consimie,  i  loncerning 
the  committee  amendments   which  be- 


to 

programs, 
dissent  by 


come  necessary  by  virtue  of  the  revised 
budget  request. 

As  I  stated  before  in  my  opening  state- 
ment on  the  bill,  on  July  25,  1975,  ERDA 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  proposed 
budget  amendment  which  requests  in- 
creases in  the  ERDA  budget  as  originally 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  February  4, 
1975.  The  net  effect  of  the  ERDA's  pro- 
posed amendment  on  S.  598  as  reported 
out  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  May  6, 
1975,  would  be  an  increase  of  $142.2  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976  and  an  increase 
of  $12.7  million  for  the  transition  quarter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  ERDA's  amendment  as  proposed 
in  Dr.  Seaman's  letter  dated  July  25, 
1975.  and  related  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  ERDA's  pro- 
posed amendment  and  related  material 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Energy  Rese.^rch  .\nd 
Development  Administration, 

Washington.  DC.  July  23, 1975. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  July  21,  1975  the 
President  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration, amendments  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search   and    Development    Administrations 


budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  tran 
sltlon  period,  July  1,  1976  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  The  amendments  request  appro, 
prlatlons  In  the  amount  of  »279,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  of  which  $220,250,000  is  for 
"Operating  Expenses"  and  $58,850,000  is  for 
"Plant  and  Capital  Equipment".  The  amend 
ments  also  request  $44,400,000  for  the  transi 
tion  period,  of  which  $41,100,000  is  for  'Od' 
crating    Expenses"    and    $3,300,000    is    for 
■'Plant  and  CapiUl  Equipment". 

The  enclosures  to  this  letter  summarize  the 
effects  of  these  amendments  on  ERDA's  pro- 
grams  and  show  the  changes  being  requested 
as  compared  to  the  original  budget  submitted 
to  Congress.  Detailed  Justlflcation  materia] 
are  being  provided  separately  to  your  com- 
mittee. 

These  proposed  ameudnierits  are  for  nec- 
essary additional  funding  to  ensure  a  strong 
balanced  energy  research  and  development 
program  to  improve  safeguards  for  nuclear 
weapons  and  materials,  to  maintain  uranium 
enrichment  production  levels,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  new  contractual  arrangements  for 
uranium  enrichment  customers.  The  energy 
portion  of  the  requested  amendments  reflects 
ERDA's  reconsideration  of  the  1978  budget 
in  connection  with  its  development  of  the 
energy  research  and  development  plan  re- 
quested by  Congress. 

We  would  appreciate  your  early  consid- 
eration of  our  request.  Please  let  us  know 
If  you  should  require  any  additional  infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Fki. 
Deputy  Administrator. 
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Transition  period 


Previous  Amended  Previous  Amended 

estimate  estimate  estimate  estimate 

to  Am«  id-               to               to  Amend-  to 

Congress  n^nt     Congress  Congress      ment  Congress 


100       323,667         55.830     3,700 
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100        284, 373 

00        28,347 
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46, 300      1,  300         47, 600 
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16,000  2,673  1,427  4,100 

2,000  400  100  500 

4,700  400  800  1,200 

10,000  2,060  640  2,700 


70         17,470  2,350      2,250 


4,600 


!56    1,740,87!       472,439     7,141       479,580 
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172 


120,000 

406,459 

186,200 

3a  900 

971,712 


37,000  0 

130,745-19,157 

52,900  0 

8,000  0 

236,494    25,898 


«D0        25,600 


7,300 


400 


37,000 

111,588 

52,900 
8,000 

262,392 

7,700 


Fiscal  year  1976  Transition  period 

Previous  Amended  Previous  Amended 

estimate  estimate  estimate  estimate 

to  Amend-  to  to  Amend-  to 

Congress  ment  Congress  Congress  ment  Congress 

National  security..  938, 460  12, 734  951,194  242,031  3,672  245,703 

Weapons. 873,515  1,734  875,249  223,925  672  224  597 

Laser  fusion     .  54,000  10,000  64,000  15  100  3,000  18,' 100 

Nuclear  materials  secu- 

'i'-y-- 10,945  1,000  11,945  3,006  0  3,006 

Environmental    and    safety  ~~  ^""^^^^^ 

'eseareh 197, 675  4,  OOP  201, 675  52,000  1,300  53,3» 

Biomedical    and   envi- 

ronmental 156,515  0  156,515  40,500  0  41500 

Waste  management 36,000  4,000  40,000  10,100  1300  11400 

Operational  safety 5,160  0  5,160  MOO  0  1400 

Program  support 200,018  11,150  211,168  52,488  3,078  55,566 

Program  direction 168,614  11,150  179,764  44,547  3.078  47  625 

Community  operations..         7,650  0  7  650  1914  0  1914 

Security  investigations..       12,290  0  12,290  2*825  0  2' 686 

Information  services 9,480  0  9  480  2  686  0  2  825 

EEO  assigned  facilities..         1,984  0  l[984  '516  0  'siS 

Cost  of  work  for  others I2, 660  X^     12,660  fm  0^  '    IW 

Other  coils  and  credits 0  0  0  0  0  0 

Total  accrued  costs- 
Direct  program 3,747,308  187,650  3,934,958  987,4%  31,000  1018  496 

Increase    or    decrease    in 

selected  resources 332,349  49,100  381,449  124,505  27,800  152,305 

Total  obligations  for 

direct  program 4,079,657  236,750  4,316,407  1,112,001  58,800  1,170,801 

Less  revenues  applied -675,670-16,500  -692,170  -94,700-17,700  -112,400 

Net  obligations  (fi- 
nanced by  appro- 
priated funds) 3,403.987  220,250  3,624,237  1,017,301  41.100  1,058,401 


July  31,  1975 
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SUMMARY  OF  PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT  OBLIGATIONS  BY  PROGRAM 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Fiscal  year  1976 


Transition  period 


Previous 

estimate 

to    Amend- 
Congress        ment 


Amended 

estimate 

to 

Congress 


Previous  Amended 

estimate  estimate 

to  Amend-  to 

Congress       ment  Corigress 


Fossil  energy  development...  20.425  0  20,425  8,200  0  8,200 

Coal 20,000  0  20,000  8,000  0  8,000 

Petroleum  and  natural 

sas  100  0  100  100  0  100 

oiishaie::::::::::::::  325  0  325  ^oo_ 0 100 

Solar,  geothermal,  and  ad- 

relopmeg-";'.'.°.""-  54,720  6,500  61.220  10.925  0  10,925 

''men?."'''^.''."""':.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Geothermal  energy  de- 
velopment.... ' 620  0  620  200  0  200 

Advanced   energy   sys-  „  „  .  «  „  n 

temsresearch 0  0  0  "  f"  ,„  ,„9 

Physical  research 54, 100  6, 500  60. 600  10. 725       0  10, 725 

Conservation  research  and  ,  . 

development 2,450  900  3,350  500  240  740 

Electric  energy  systems.  1,700  300  2,000  200  280  480 

Industry  conservation...  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Buildings  conservation..  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Transportation 0  400  400  0  40  40 

Cross-sectoral    conser- 
vation  --..  750  200  950  300  -80          220 

Nuclear  energy  development.  609,850     31,200  641,050  130,^50  2,500  133,450 

Fusion  powrer  R.  Ji  D...  24,200  20,500  44,700  7,350  2.500  9.850 
Fission    power    reactor 

development...  159,500  0  159,500  12,100  0  12.100 

Naval  reactor  develop-  _    ^_ 

ment - .-  14.700  0  14.700  2.000  0  2,000 


Fiscal  year  1976 


Transition  period 


Previous 
estimate 

to    Amend- 
Congress        ment 


Amended 

estimate 

to 

Congress 


Previous  Amended 

estimate  estimate 

to  Amend-  to 

Congress       ment  Congress 


Space  nuclear  systems. ..  2, 600 

Nuclear  materials .  405,650 

Advanced  isotope  sepa- 
ration technology 3, 200 

National  security 163,320 

Weapons 146.200 

Laserfusion 14,100 

Nuclear  explosives  ap- 
plications  0 

Nuclear  materials  secu- 
rity..  3,020 

Environmental    and    safety 
research 28,300 

Biomedical  and  environ 

mental  research 

Waste  management 

Opeiational  safety 

Program  support 4,652 

Program  direction..      .  3,902 

Community  operations..  0 

Secuiity  investigations..  0 

Information  services 750 

EEO  assigned  facilities..  0 

Construction    planning  and 
design 6,000 

Total  obligations 889,717 
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58,850       948,567        188,476      3,300        191.776 


Chances  Required  in  Construction  Project 
Authorizations 

1.  Projects  previously  Included  in  the  orig- 
inal request  to  Congress. 

FISCAL    YEAR    1976 

Project  76-3-a,  tokamak  fusion  test  reactor 
(A-E  and  long-lead  procurement),  Prince- 
ton Plasma  Physics  Laboratory,  Plainsboro, 
New  Jersey,  $7,500,000  is  changed  to  read : 

Project  76-3-a,  tokamak  fusion  test  reactor, 
Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory,  Plains- 
boro, New  Jersey,  $23,000,000. 

transition  period 

Project  76-3-a,  tokamak  fusion  test  reactor 
(A-E  and  long-lead  procurement),  Prince- 
ton Plasma  Physics  Laboratory,  Plainsboro, 
New  Jersey,  $3,000,000  is  changed  to  read: 

Project  76-3-a,  tokamak  fusion  test  reactor, 
Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory,  Plains- 
boro, New  Jersey,  $5,500,000. 

2.  New  Projects  not  Included  in  the  orig- 
inal request  to  Congress  requiring  authoriza- 
tion. 

Project  76-3-b,  rotating  target  neutron 
source,  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory, 
California,  $5,000,000. 

Project  76-7-d,  water  control  and  recycle 
project.  Rocky  Flats,  Colorado,  $3,100,000. 

Project  76-13,  safeguards  and  security  up- 
grading, various  locations,  $32,800,000. 

3.  Additional  projects  to  be  rescinded  pre- 
viously authorized  under  Public  Law  93-276. 

Project  75-5-e,  high  temperature  gas  reac- 
tor fuel  reprocessing  facility.  National  Re- 
actor Testing   Station,   Idaho,   $10,100,000. 

Project  75-5-f,  high  temperature  gas  reac- 
tor fuel  refabrlcatlon  pilot  plant,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $3,000,000. 


ERDA  BUDGET  AMENDMENT— OPERATING  EXPENSES 
AND    CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars. 
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Pus:  Proposed 
committee  add-ons: 
Light  water 

breeder  reactor.. 
Molten  salt 
breeder  reactor.. 

Net  Authoriza- 
tion  


105,616       12,706     650  60 

8,000 

1,000  400 


114,616       13,106     650 


60 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  amendment  was  not  unexpected 


in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  ERDA  authoriza- 
tion preceded  the  overall  energy  research 
and  development  plan  which  the  Admin- 
istration of  ERDA,  as  required  by  law, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  June  30, 
1975.  Most  of  the  increases  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  relate  to  programs 
which  were  considered  and,  in  some  in- 
stances were  emphasized,  by  the  commit- 
tee during  the  authorization  hearings. 
The  increases  are  primarily  in  the  areas 
of: 

First,  increased  electrical  power  costs 
for  the  operation  of  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants — $99.5  million. 

Second,  upgrading  the  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials— $38.1  million. 

Third,  expanded  research  and  devtl op- 
ment  program,  particularly  as  related  to 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  and  light  \\at3r 
reactor  technologj- — $128.8  million. 

The  increases  are  partially  offset  by  a 
$71.2  million  reduction  in  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program.  Most 
of  these  increases  are  noncontroversial 
and,  indeed,  are  needed  by  ERDA. 

Accordingly,  I  will  offer  the  necessary 
amendments  to  S.  598  to  cover  the  in- 
creases which  the  joint  committee  be- 
lieves should  be  made.  An  item  which  is 
being  deleted  from  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  $4  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$1.3  million  in  the  transition  period  for 
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conceptual  design  efforts  rdlated 
proposal  for  a  private  uranliim 
ment  facility.  Mr.  President, 
Istration  has  sought  in  a 
lative  message  which  has 
d'Jced  by  request  as  S.  2035 
Uiority  to  provide  governmental 
ances  to  provide  enterprise 
construct  and  operate  uranltm 
ment  facilities.  The  committee 
ready  begun  the  process  of  ca  ref  ully 
exhaustively  evaluating  that 
request.  In  view  of  that  fac 
should  be  used  to  contract  for 
design  work  with  any  one  of 
tive  private  participants.  It 
tainly  seem  premature  to  Include 
authorization,    funds    which 
marked  specifically  for  privati  s 
the  uranium  enrichment  bus^ess 

The  committee  recomm 
funds  be  used  Instead  for  research 
development  on  the 
nuclear   fuel    from 
reactors  as  well  as  any  oth^r 
and  development  which.  Independent 
private  entry  into  the  uranifm 
ment  business,  is  needed  to 
for  the  contingency  that  the 
dltlonal  uranium   enrlchmenjt 
will  have  to  be  provided  by 
emment. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  ERDA 
does  not  include  two 
ERDA  sought  to  be  included 
were  overruled  by  OMB.  Th^se 
increase  of  $1.4  million  for 
salt  breeder  reactor  program 
lion  for  the  light  water  breeder 
program.  The  committee  be 
these  modest  increases  should 
in  these  backup  breeder  pr 

Mr.   President,   the   ERDA 
budget    amendment    will 
amendments  be  offered  to  vArious 
tions  in  S.  598  because  funds 
atlng  expenses,  capital  equifment 
line  item  construction  projects 
volved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
these  amendments  be  consider  ed 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preside  it 
now  before  the  Senate  is,  without 
tion,  one  of  the  most  importan 
the  Senate  wUl  consider  in 
of  the  Congress. 

S.  598  is  the  first  annual 
tion  bill  for  the  new  Energy 
and  Development  Admlnistrat  on 
Senate  knows,  ERDA  was  est^llshed 
the  Energy  Reorganization 
The  purpose  of  that  act  was 
nlze  the  Federal  Government; 
research  and  development 
end  the  fragmentation  and 
of  efifort  that  characterized 
grams     when    they    were 
throughout  the  bureaucracy — 
partment  of  the  Interior,  the 
ergy  Commission,  the  National 
Foundation.  NASA,  and  the 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Under  the  Energy  Reorgani^tion 
ERDA  is  now  responsible  for 
research  and  nuclear  weapons 
formerly  administered  by  the 
Energy  Commission.  In  additioh 
agency  has  the  leadership  role 
menting  the  broad  array  of 
energj.-  research  programs  enacjted 
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93d  Congress:  the  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974. 
the  Solar  Energy  Research.  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  the  Solar 
Energy  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974,  and  the  Geothermal  En- 
ergy Research,  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974. 

Tills  impressive  body  of  legislation 
demonstrates  the  Congress'  commitment 
and  determination  to  advance  our  Fed- 
eral energy  research  and  development 
programs  on  all  fronts,  to  accelerate  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  new, 
environmentally  acceptable  alternative 
energy  sources;  to  advance  the  Nation 
toward  the  goal  of  domestic  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  and  to  hasten  the  day  when 
we  can  be  rid  of  our  present  imdue  re- 
liance on  imreliable  foreign  sources  of  es- 
sential energy  supplies. 

Briefly  stated,  ERDA's  mandate  and 
challenge  is  to  provide  the  Nation  the  new 
and  advanced  energy  technologies  we  so 
sorely  need  to  meet  our  present  and  In- 
creasing energy  requirements — and  as- 
sure the  prosperity  and  national  security 
of  future  generations  of  Americans.  The 
new  agency's  mission  is  to  improve  upon 
existing  energy  technologies,  to  explore 
new  energy  sources  and  new  energy  tech- 
nologies; to  develop  new  technology,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  economic  viability  of 
alternative  energy  sources. 

So,  the  ERDA  mission— Mr.  Presi- 
dent— is,  without  question,  of  overriding 
importance.  The  eyes  of  the  Congress  and 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  will  be  on  the 
agency  as  it  moves  ahead  with  its  criti- 
cally important  job. 

As  I  have  said,  ERDA  is  responsible  for 
both  our  nuclear  and  normuclear  energy 
research  progi-ams.  The  agency  is  also 
responsible  for  our  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. The  present  authorization  biU  con- 
tains funding  for  all  of  these  programs. 
Because  of  this  program  mix,  when  it 
was  introduced  in  February,  the  bill  was 
jointly  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  Joint 
Committee  considered  the  administra- 
tion's requests  as  they  relate  the  ERDA's 
nuclear  research  and  weapons  programs. 
The  bill's  recommendations  in  those 
areas  are  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  ERDA's  nonnuclear 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams: the  fossil,  solar,  geothermal,  and 
advanced  energy  systems  research.  The 
Interior  Committee's  actions  on  the  bill 
apply  only  to  the  nonnuclear  programs, 
and  the  committee  expresses  neither  ap- 
proval nor  disapproval  of  those  parts  of 
the  bill  over  which  it  has  no  jurisdiction. 
Overall,  S.  598  authorizes  $4,736,107,- 
000  for  ERDA's  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1976,  an  in- 
crease of  $448,653,000  above  the  adminis- 
tration request,  and  $1,242,312,000  for 
the  transition  period,  an  increase  of 
$112,135,000  above  the  administration 
request. 

Major  Increases  are  recommended  In 
the  nonnuclear  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs,  which  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. The  total  increase  for  the  non- 


nuclear  R.  &  D.  programs- for  fiscal  year 
1976  amounts  to  $448,653,000.  The  cor- 
responding  increase  for  the  transition 
period  totals  $112,135,000.  The  recom- 
mended changes  are  large,  but  so  is  the 
nonnuclear  energy  R.  &  D.  job  ahead 
As  I  have  said  they  demonstrate  the  In- 
terior Committee's  determination  to  see 
to  it  that  our  nonnuclear  energy  R.  &  d 
programs  are  moved  ahead  as  rapidly  as 
pos.sible — and  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
I  want  to  highlight  some  of  the  major 
increases  and  other  changes  in  the  biU 
recommended  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. For  fossil  energy  development,  which 
includes  programs  in  coal,  oil  and  gas 
and  oil  shale  R.  &  D.,  the  administra- 
tion's request  of  $311,267,000  for  operat- 
ing expenses  has  been  increased  to  $348  - 
733,000,  an  increase  of  $37,466,000.  The 
administration's  request  for  $9,000,000 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1976  has  been  in- 
creased by  $53,000,000  to  provide  funding 
for  four  additional  coal  demonstration 
plants — instead  of  the  single  project  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  The  com- 
mittee's action  increases  the  coal  R.  &  D. 
program  by  more  than  90  million  dol- 
lars—$90,466,000. 

In  the  very  popular  and  highly  prom- 
ising area  of  solar  energy  R.  &  D.,  the 
administration  request  for  $57,100,000  in 
operating  expenses  has  been  Increased  to 
$96,200,000,  an  increase  of  $39,100,000,  or 
almost  70  percent.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $10  million  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1976  to  hasten  the 
construction  of  two  solar  thermal  proj- 
ects that  have  as  their  goal  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  power  using  solar  heat. 

The  committee's  increases  have  been 
designed  to  strengthen  and  accelerate 
the  national  solar  heating  and  cooling 
demonstration  program  that  is  now  get- 
ting underway,  the  solar  thermal  pro- 
gram for  the  generation  of  electric 
power,  the  solar  cell — photovoltaic — re- 
search program,  wind  energy  conversion 
research,  the  bioconversion  program, 
and  the  ocean  thermal  conversion  pro- 
gram. Increases  have  been  recommended 
across-the-board  and  in  amounts  that 
can  be  applied  effectively  over  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  by  ERDA  to 
advance  its  solar  programs. 

The  geothermal  authorization  request 
of  $28,370,000  has  been  increased  by  $5,- 
500.000  in  operating  expense  money  and 
by  $10,000,000  in  plant  and  capital 
equipment  funding  to  accelerate  demon- 
stration projects.  Geothermal  has  been 
too  long  in  the  analysis  and  design  stage. 
It  is  time  to  move  it  out  of  tlie  laboratory 
and  to  demonstrate  electric  power  gen- 
eration in  the  field.  Tliat  is  tlie  thrust  of 
the  committee's  action. 

Funding  for  work  on  advanced  energy 
systems  such  as  MHD — magnetohydro- 
dynamics — and  fuel  cells  has  been 
greatly  increased.  The  administration 
request  for  $23,173,000  has  been  In- 
creased to  $68,900,000.  The  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  these  admittedly 
high  risk,  but  very  promising  technol- 
ogies has  bordered  on  neglect.  It  is  time 
for  the  government  to  mount  s^gressive 
programs  in  MHD  and  fuel  cells— to  pro- 
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vide  the  wherewithal  for  evaluating  and 
demonstrating  their  potentlaL  If  these 
technologies  can  be  economically  har- 
nessed the  benefits  to  the  Nation  would 
be  enormous. 

Finally,  the  conservation  research  and 
development  budget  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  dramatically  In- 
creased from  $32,170,000  to  $118,930,- 
OOO— an  additional  $86,760,000. 

Mr.  President,  these  arc  the  highlights 
of  the  Interior  Committee's  budgetary 
recommendations.  Overall,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  operating  expense  in- 
creases more  than  30  percent  above  the 
administration  request,  and  a  plant  and 
capital  equipment  authorization  almost 
double  that  requested  by  the  admhiistra- 
tion.  Comparable  pro  rata  Increases  have 
been  recommended  for  the  transition 
period. 

Outside  the  budgetary  area  tlie  com- 
mittee recommends  other  actions  de- 
signed to  accelerate  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  situ  oil  shale  recovery  and  in 
the  commercial-scale  recovery  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and  non- 
conventional  energy  sources. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  by  the 
committee  to  authorize  a  cooperative 
venture  by  ERDA,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  private  industry,  to  demon- 
strate in  situ  oil  shale  recovery  on  se- 
lected Federal  oil  shale  land. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  committtee 
amendment  originated  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, sponsored  in  committee  by  my- 
self—to authorize  the  ERDA  Administra- 
tor to  establish  a  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tee program  to  stimulate  the  commer- 
cial-scale demonstration  of  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and  imcon- 
ventional  energy  sources. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
January,  President  Ford  proposed  a  na- 
tional synthetic  fuels  commercialization 
program  capable  of  producing  1  million 
barrels  per  day  of  coal-derived  and  oil 
shale  fuels  by  1985.  Subsequently,  Sena- 
tor Pastore's  ad  hoc  committee  to  the 
Senate  Democratic  Conference  called  for 
a  similar  program  to  demonstrate  the 
commercial  recovery  of  synthetic  fuels 
from  coal.  Senator  Randolph  moved  to 
make  such  a  program  a  reality  earlier 
this  month  when  he  introduced  S.  2066 — 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Act  of  1975.  The  bill 
proposed  a  program  of  loan  guarantees 
to  facilitate  tlie  capital  investment 
needed  to  advance  commercial -size,  coal- 
derived  synthetic  fuel  enterpiises.  At  that 
time,  the  bill  was  characterized  by  Sena- 
tor Randolph  as  "the  single  most  im- 
portant action  that  can  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  expedite  the 
commercial  development  of  a  domestic 
synthetic  fuels  industi-y."  I  agree — and 
was  pleased  to  cospon.sor  S.  2066. 

As  Incorporated  in  this  ERDA  authori- 
zation bill.  Senator  Randolph's  bill  has 
been  broadened  by  the  committee  to  em- 
brace oil  shale  and  solar  and  geotheiTnal 
demonstration  projects  as  well  as  coal- 
related  projects. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  ERDA  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  guarantee 
and  to  make  commitments  to  guarantee 


the  payment  of  Interest  and  the  prlncl- 
IMil  on  bonds,  notes,  and  other  obligatlwis 
issued  to  finance  the  construction  and 
operation  of  commercial  s3Tithetlc  fuel 
projects,  including  coal  gasification  and 
liquifactlon  plants,  and  oil  shale  recov- 
ery plants.  The  aggregate  of  guarantees 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  would  be 
limited  to  $6  billion,  of  wlilch  $2.5  billion 
would  be  earmarked  for  high-Btu  coal 
gasification  projects  for  the  production 
of  fuels  compatible  for  mixture  and 
transportation  with  natural  gas  by  pipe- 
line. The  guarantee  for  any  one  project 
would  be  limited  to  not  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  project  cost.  In  order  to 
assure  proper  congressional  oversight  of 
the  program,  the  amendment  requires 
that  EHIDA  submit  a  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  on 
each  proposed  guarantee  or  commitment 
to  guarantee.  ERDA's  final  action  would 
be  deferred  for  90  days  after  the  submis- 
sion of  its  report  to  afford  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  disapprove  of  the  proj- 
ect— if  that  action  is  indicated. 

I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
committee's  amendment  is  soundly  con- 
ceived and  well  structured.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  this  kind  of  Federal  as- 
sistance is  absolutely  essential  to  launch 
a  sjTithetic  fuel  Industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  technology  for  synthetic 
fuels  production  exists  today  and  Is 
ready  for  commercial  demonstration. 
The  barrier  Is  an  economic  one.  Capital 
is  not  available  at  reasonable  Interest 
rates  to  launch  our  synthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry. The  production  by  1985  of  the 
synthetic  fuels  equivalent  of  1  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  will  require  a  cap- 
ital Investment  over  the  next  5  to  7  years 
of  about  $20  billion.  The  marketplace 
does  not  now  provide  sufficient  incentives 
for  this  kind  of  outlay  for  a  pioneer  In- 
dustry. It  Is  up  to  the  Government  to 
provide  that  incentive.  The  present  loan 
guarantee  amendment  is  well  designed 
to  do  just  that.  I  commend  Senator 
Randolph  for  his  Initiative  and  am 
pleased  that  the  Interior  Committee  has 
Included  this  feature  in  the  hill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note 
that  within  tlie  Interior  Committee  this 
bill  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  under  the  very  able 
chairmanship  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho,  Senator  Frank 
Church.  I  want  to  congratulate  Senator 
Church  and  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee— and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  a  job  well  done. 
Under  Senator  Church's  leadership  the 
subcommittee  worked  diligently  to 
fashion  a  set  of  ERDA  authorizations  de- 
signed to  provide  the  Nation  an  aggres- 
sive, well-balanced  energy  research  and 
development  in  fiscal  year  1976.  They 
have  done  their  work  well,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  It. 

This  bill  is  also  a  bipartisan  effort  of 
the  Interior  Committee.  It  represents  a 
cooperative  effort  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority.  There  can  be  nothing 
partisan  about  the  need  to  accelerate  the 
Nation's  energy  research  and  develop- 


ment programs  as  we  strive  to  achieve 
domestic  energy  Independence.  My  good 
friend  Senator  Paul  Fannin,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  all  members  on  the  minority  side 
contributed  greatly  to  the  committee's 
work  on  this  bill.  I  want  to  commend 
them  for  their  efforts  and  thank  them 
for  their  support. 

S.  598  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Interior  Committee.  It  is  a  good  bill 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  its  com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  tlie  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  S.  598,  includes  a  Federal 
loan  guarantee  program  for  the  commer- 
cial development  of  new  and  alternative 
energy  sources. 

Senator  Randolph  and  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating this  approach  for  many  months. 
I  first  introduced  this  proposal  last 
March  as  a  part  of  S.  973.  In  fact,  just 
last  week  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
approved  my  proposal  as  part  of  the 
energy- tax  bill,  H.R.  6860,  which  the 
committee  is  presently  marking  up. 

I  now  join  Senator  Randolph  in  urging 
swift  congressional  approval  of  loan 
guarantees  for  alternative  energy 
.sources. 

Any  comprehensive  energy  program 
must  focus  both  on  increasing  domestic 
energy  supplies  and  decreasing  wasteful 
use  of  energy.  Traditional  fuels  such  as 
oil,  natural  gas  and  coal  are  our  primary 
source  of  energy  and  they  will  be  for 
some  years  to  come.  But  we  must  de- 
velop new  alternative  domestic  sources 
of  energy  to  meet  our  future  needs  and 
reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign  sources 
of  oil.  We  need  an  all-out  program,  with 
both  private  and  public  participation,  to 
produce  energy  from  alternative  sources. 

The  United  States  has  large  supplies  of 
coal  and  oil  shale  as  well  as  a  nondeplet- 
ing  supply  of  municipal  and  agricultural 
wastes.  Solar  energy  Is  an  inexhaustible 
energy  source.  Oiu-  enormous  coal  re- 
serves can  be  converted  into  synthetic 
gas  or  oil  which  are  both  in  short  supply. 
Oil  shale  is  a  potentially  vast  source  of 
oil.  Municipal  and  agricultural  organic 
wastes  can  be  converted  into  such  useful 
fuels  as  methane  and  methanol  and  this 
waste  conversion  also  helps  solve  the  ex- 
tremely serious  solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem facing  municipalities  across  our 
country. 

The  technology  currently  exists  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  fuels  but  this  technology 
will  remain  In  the  pilot  stages  for  many 
years  unless  there  is  an  effective  national 
program  to  encourage  commercial-size 
development.  A  potentially  vast  source  of 
energy  will  be  urmecessarily  denied  to  the 
American  people  unless  commercial  dem- 
onstration projects  are  launched  soon  to 
determine  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental feasibility  of  the  various  synthetic 
fuel  technologies. 

It  takes  a  tremendous  capital  outlay 
to  construct  a  commercial  sjTithetic  fuels 
plant  such  as  for  coal  gasification.  Pri- 
vate companies  are  understandably  re- 
luctant to  commit  the  enormous  invest- 
ments for  these  projects  because  of  one 
threat.  The  Middle  Eastern  countries 
now  set  an  arbitrarily  high  price  for 
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their  oil  but  their  cost  of  oi 
is  still  low. 

Aixvtime  they  wish  they 
in  price  wars  to  destroy  all 
who  had  financed  alternat« 
energy.  Synthetic  fuels 
uncompetitive  at  the  whim 
governments.    Potential 
concerned   that  years   from 
foreign  nations,  which  can 
for  as  little  as  20  cents  a 
again  sell  petroleum  to  the 
at  levels  so  low  tliey  would 
synthetic  fuels  out  of  the 
bankrupt  those  who  had 
facihties.  This  proposal  for  i 
antee  program  would  simply 
the  risk  of  these  investment^ 
so  important  to  achieving 
sufQciency  in  energy. 

There  is  substantial 
eral   loan   guarantee 
back  as  far  as  the 
nance  Corporation  in  1932 
wide  variety  of  Federal 
thorized  loan  guarantees  for 
of   the  economy   as  our 
merchant  marine,  hospitals 
munities  and  financially 
porations.  Last  year  the 
proved  a  Federal  loan 
in  conjunction  with  the 
justment  assistance  program 
bill. 

Perhaps  the  best  example 
ment  assistance  for  the 
a  sjmthetic  material  involve; 
successful  Government 
World  War  n,  for  the 
velopment  of  synthetic 
World  War  II,  the  United 
almost  entirely  dependent 
em  natural  rubber.  In  Jun^ 
President   declared   rubber 
and  critical  material  and  a 
program  was  initiated  to 
thetic  rubber.  During  the 
dozen  plants  were  establishe(  I 
producing  about  1  million 
synthetic  rubber  a  year.  The 
owned  the  s3Tithetic  rubber 
operated  them  through 
private  companies.  After  the 
plants  were  gradually  sold 
enterprise. 

A  Federal  loan  guarantee 
new  energy  sources  would 
any  direct  financial  outlays 
eral  Government.  It  would 
guarantees  to  encourage 
embark  on   expensive 
ment  projects  by  offering 
tion  against  Arab-created 
ations. 

I  think  it  is  important 
ment  assist  private  industry 
the  enormous  costs  of 
thetic  fuels  because  the 
going  to  come  from  anywh^ 

A   fiedgling   synthetic 
could  be  destroyed  overnight 
tial    price    cuts    by    the 
nations.  Price  uncertainty 
to  be  a  major  deterrent  to 
vestment  in  novel  alternative 
sources  so  long  as  there  Is 
over    the    long-term    energj 
Loan  guarantees  would  heir 
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production    the  production  of  these  synthetic  fuels  by 
spreading  the  risk  of  investment.  How- 
ciuld  indulge    ever,  the  proposal  also  recognizes  that 
competitors    we  cannot  develop  a  viable  synthetic  fuel 
sources  of    industiy  unless  private  companies  retain 
I  be  made    some  of  the  risk  and  some  of  the  incen- 
of  foreign    tives  for  efiBciency  and  the  adoption  of 
are    cost-effective  technologies.  That  is  why 
now   some     the  companies   themselves   would   gen- 
produce  oil    erally  have  to  come  up  with  25  percent 
jarrel,  may     of  the  cost.  And,  when  you  are  dealing 
U  [lited  States     with  large  sums  of  money — that  will  in- 
;  imply  price     sure  the  cost  e£fectivene.':s. 
narket  and        This  Federal  loan  guarantee  program 
in  such     can  help  assure  the  development  of  al- 
loan  guar-     ternative  domestic  energy  at  reasonable 
help  spread     prices  by  helping  private  indiistry  obtain 
which  are     financing  at  reasonable  interest  rates, 
term  self-     The  cost  of  producing  synthetic  fuels  in- 
volves primarily  tlie  cost  of  financing  ex- 
pensive  facilities.   The   loan   guarantee 
program  will  enable  companies  to  obtain 
loans  at  lower  interest  rates  and  the 
lower  financing  costs  will  translate  di- 
rectly into  cheaper  prices  to  the  con- 
simier  for  synthetic  fuels. 

One  important  application  of  this  loan 
guarantee  program,  where  it  is  environ- 
mentally feasible,  would  be  coal  gasifica- 
tion— the  conversion  of  coal  into  syn- 
thetic gas. 

Our  natural  gas  shortage  translates 
into  plant  shutdowns,  lost  jobs,  brown- 
outs and  blackouts.  During  the  relatively 
mild  winter  just  past,  U.S.  interstate 
pipelines  fell  roughly  1 1  percent  short  of 
contracted  deliveries  to  industry.  In  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  studies  even  the 
most  optimistic  assumptions  project  that 
demand  for  natural  gas  wUl  reach  39 
trillion  cubic  feet  in  10  years  with  U.S. 
production  hitting  only  32  trillion. 

The  conversion  of  coal,  which  is  an 
abundant  domestic  energy  source,  to 
sjTithetic  gas  can  help  replace  critically 
scarce  natural  gas  over  the  long  term. 

We  are  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  the  world 
when  it  comes  to  coal  reserves.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
there  are  3.3  trillion  tons  of  coal  in 
proved  reserves  and  undiscovered  re- 
sources in  the  United  States.  And  the 
technology  already  exists  to  convert  this 
coal  into  a  sulfur-free  natural  gas — into 
the  energy  equivalent  of  12  trillion  bar- 
rels of  oil.  The  big  problem  is  making 
this  process  economically  and  environ- 
mentally feasible.  We  must  make  every 
effort  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  but  it 
will  take  money. 

With  existing  technology,  coal  can  be 
converted  to  medium  Btu  gas,  for  ex- 
ample, to  help  fuel  the  heavy  industries, 
electric  utilities,  chemical  and  fertilizer 
plants  which  now  consume  two-thirds  of 
all  natural  gas.  "ITils  In  turn  woiild  re- 
lease huge  supplies  of  scarce  natural  gas 
for  commercial  and  residential  use. 

Another  promising  use  of  loan  guar- 
antees is  the  conversion  of  organic  solid 
waste  into  fuel.  This  is  still  highly  ex- 
perimental but  one  EPA  report  predicts 
that  the  process  of  converting  organic 
solid  waste  into  energy  could  be  produc- 
ing the  equivalent  of  several  hundred 
thousand  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1980. 
It  would  also  save  cities  across  the  coun- 
encourage     try  large  sums  currently  spent  on  mu- 
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nlcipal  waste  disposal  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  municipalities  across  the 
Nation. 

OCacials  In  the  city  of  Seattle,  for  ex- 
ample, indicate  that  their  plans  to  con- 
vert solid  waste  into  methanol  or  am- 
monia on  a  commercial  scale  would  be 
greatly  accelerated  If  loan  guarantees 
were  made  available  to  the  private  com- 
panies that  will  undertake  the  solid 
v.-aste  conversion  projects. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  enact- 
ment of  this  loan  guarantee  program 
v.'ould  help  determine  the  economic  and 
environmental  feasibility  of  commercial- 
scale  development  of  new  and  alterna- 
tive energy  sources. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  discussed,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  ERDA's  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
includes  an  estimated  increase  in  rev- 
enues of  $30  million  from  sales  of  steam 
from  the  nuclear  reactor  in  Hanford  to 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System.  The  existing  contract  between 
ERDA  and  the  supply  system  provides 
for  a  steam  payment  of  $22.5  million  a 
year.  This  contract  expires  in  the  fall  of 
1977.  ERDA  and  the  supply  system  are 
cunently  negotiating  a  new  contract 
which,  among  other  things,  could  change 
the  amount  paid  for  st«am. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, on  page  38  of  Its  report  on  S.  598, 
states  in  its  comments  on  ERDA's  budget 
that  the  revenue  estimates  appear  rea- 
sonable. In  view  of  the  existing  contract 
between  ERDA  and  the  supply  system 
and  of  the  current  negotiations  on  a  new 
contract,  ERDA's  estimated  revenues  are 
just  that — estimates.  If  ERDA  is  to  re- 
ceive additional  revenues  for  steam  made 
available  to  the  supply  system,  any  such 
increase  will  depend  on  the  contract  ne- 
gotiations. I  understand  that  the  Joint 
Committee  recognizes  that  ERDA's  esti- 
mate of  revenues  could  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  the  committee 
understands  it  to  be  an  estimate  only. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  598,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
has  summarized  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations for  the  nuclear  portions  of 
the  bill.  Accordingly,  I  would  just  like 
to  make  some  brief  overaJl  remarks  re- 
garding the  ERDA  program. 

I  believe  that  there  is  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  mission  of  ERDA— 
the  development  of  new  and  improved 
energy  sources — is  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  Government.  This  coimtry  is 
literally  depending  on  ERDA  for  its  very 
survivsJ.  I  note — and  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse— the  substantial  increases  in  fund- 
ing recommended  for  the  nonnuclear 
energy  R.  &  D.  programs  on  coal,  oil  and 
gas,  solar,  geothermal,  conservation,  and 
others.  I  have  long  believed  that  this 
country  needs  to  work  on  all  possible  en- 
ergy sources.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
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ill  afford  to  take  any  action  which  will 
jeopardize  the  nuclear  option  since  it  has 
already  been  proven  safe,  economic,  and 
environmentally  acceptable,  and  it  will 
b»  needed  regardless  of  the  progress  we 
niake  in  the  normuclear  programs. 

Nuclear  power  is  already  playing  an 
important  role  in  enabling  our  country  to 
.satisfy  its  energy  demands.  Nuclear 
'„3werplants  now  supply  about  8  percent 
ol  our  Nation's  electricity.  This  share  is 
expected  to  increase  to  25  percent  by 
1985  and  to  over  50  percent  by  the  turn 

of  the  centui-y. 

Nuclear  power  is  the  only  new  energy 
option  now  available  with  proven  capa- 
bility to  supply  large  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic power  with  minimal  environmen- 
tal impact.  If  nuclear  power  is  to  achieve 
its  full  potential,  however,  we  must  have 
a  continuing  strong  research  and  devel- 
opment program  on  the  breeder  reactor. 
-riie  key  to  the  breeder  effort  is  the 
Clinch  River  demonstration  plant,  which 
needs  to  be  given  full  support  by  the 
Congress  so  that  it  can  move  expeditious- 
ly forward. 

As  the  reported  bill  demonstrates,  the 
Joint  Committee  also  continues  to  en- 
courage expeditious  research  and  devel- 
opment to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
fusion  power,  a  resource  of  unlimited, 
long-range  potential. 

In  summary,  I  join  with  Senator  Mon- 
TOTA  in  the  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  committee's  recommendation,  in  my 
opinion,  provides  the  ERDA  with  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  effectively  continue 
to  cari-y  out  its  nuclear  progi'ams.  I, 
therefore,  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  series  of  amendments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  considered  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  13:  strike  out 
•  »3,180,749,00O"   and  Insert  "$3.296,365,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  IB:  strike  out 
$967,896,000  "  and  Insert  "$981,002,000". 

On  page  24,  Une  8:  Btrike  the  figure 
"$245,347,000"  and  Insert  "$245,997,000". 

On  page  42,  lines  3  and  4:  strike  the 
figure   '$60,176,000"  and  insert  "$60,236,000". 

On  page  23.  after  Une  14,  add  the  following: 

Project  76-7-d,  water  control  and  recycle 
project.  Rocky  Plats,  Colorado,  $3,100,000. 

On  page  24,  after  Line  8  add  the  following: 

"(13)  Safeguabds  and  SECtmiTY  Upgrading." 

Project  76-13,  safeguard  and  security  up- 
grading,  various   locations,   $32,800,000. 

On  Page  38,  after  Line  9,  add  the  following: 

Project  75-5-e,  high  temperature  gas  reac- 
tor fuel  reprocessing  facility.  National  Reac- 
tor Testing  Station,  Idaho,  $10,100,000.  Proj- 
ect 75-5-f,  high  temperature  gas  reactor 
luel  refabrlcatlon  pilot  plant.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  amendment  would  strike  the  operat- 
ing expenses  figure  on  page  19,  line  13,  of 
S.  598  and  substitute  "3,295,385,000". 

This  amendment  would  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  operating  expenses  for  the 
program  increases  covered  in  ERDA's 
proposed  amendment  as  well  as  in  the 


two  programs  mentioned  above  for  which 
ERDA  sought  a  modest  increase. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  39,  line  18,  the 
figure  $967,896,000  for  the  transition 
quarter  should  be  stricken  and  replaced 
by  the  figure  $981,002,000.  This  second 
amendment  would  simply  provide  for  the 
increases  in  these  programs  for  tlie  tran- 
sition period. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  amendment 
would  increase  the  authorization  for 
capital  equipment  by  $650,000  in  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  the  fourth  amendment 
v.hich  would  increase  that  authorization 
by  $60,000  in  the  transition  period.  All 
of  the  increased  authorization  would  be 
for  the  procurement  of  adminislrative 
equipment  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  ERDA  field  offices,  their 
subordinate  area  offices,  and  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  Included  are  such 
items  as  office  machines — typewriters, 
calculators,  adding  machines — office 
furniture,  security  and  protection  equip- 
ment, reproduction  equipment,  and  li- 
brary equipment. 

In  summary,  ERDA  needs  these  funds 
to  provide  the  necessary  equipment  to 
permit  its  program  support  personnel  to 
function  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  the  fifth  amendment 
to  S.  593,  would  add  $3.1  million  for  a 
construction  project  at  the  ERDA's 
Rocky  Flats  plant. 

This  project  is  needed  to  collect,  treat, 
and  recycle  sanitary  waste  water  from 
the  ERDA  plant  at  Rocky  Flats,  Colo. 
Its  completion  will  prevent  possible  con- 
taminants or  pollutants  from  being 
released  offsite  and  will  allow  the  plant 
to  be  in  complete  compliance  with  all 
phases  of  the  Federal  Water  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1974.  Completion  of 
this  recycle  program  is  a  major  element 
in  retaining  local  public  confidence  In 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  and  its  Rocky  Flats 
operation. 

The  project  consists  of  a  water  treat- 
ment plant  which  includes  the  special 
equipment  needed  to  remove  the  special 
type  of  contaminants  and  pollutants 
which  are  associated  with  the  Rocky 
Flats  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  sixth  amendment 
to  S.  598  would  add  an  authorization  of 
$32.8  million  for  a  safeguards  and  se- 
curity upgrading  project  at  various 
ERDA  installations.  This  project  will 
provide  for  improved  physical  protection 
and  security  at  ERDA  locations  where 
special  nuclear  materials,  devices,  or 
weapons  are  located,  shipped,  or  proc- 
essed. Included  would  be  the  design  and 
construction  of  new  facilities,  the  modi- 
fication and  upgrading  of  existing  facili- 
ties, such  as  guard  houses,  vaults,  and 
communication  centers,  and  the  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  Inspection  and 
security  protection  syst€ms,  such  as  pe- 
rimeter fencing,  lighting,  and  electronic 
detection  equipment.  The  project  would 
improve  the  capability  to  detect  and  re- 
spond effectively  to  unauthorized  per- 
sormel  intrusion,  as  well  as  a  terrorist 
attack  by  armed  intruders. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  much  needed 
project  which  should  be  Initiated  as  soon 
as  iwssible. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
explain  the  seventh  amendment  to  re- 
scind the  funds  authorized  In  fiscal  year 
1975  by  the  joint  committee  for  two 
facilities: 

Project  75-5-e — high  temperature  gas 
reactor  fuel  reprocessing  faciUty — $10.1 
million. 

Project  75-5-f — high  temperature  gas 
reactor  fuel  refabrication  plant — $3  mil- 
lion. 

The  high  temperature  gas  reactor— 
HTGR — is  an  advanced  type  of  reactor 
which  promises  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  utilization  of  fuel.  This  re- 
actor concept  utilizes  the  thorium- 
uranium  fuel  cycle  rather  than  the 
uranium-plutonium  fuel  cycle  utilized  in 
today's  reactors — the  light  water  type. 
Considerable  developmental  effort  is  still 
required  to  develop  the  technology  for 
reprocessing  and  refabricating  the 
thorium-uranium  fuel.  The  committee 
strongly  endorsed  the  Government  in- 
volvement and  participation  In  this  pro- 
gram when  it  originally  authorized  the 
two  projects.  The  committee  did,  how- 
ever, limit  the  funds  to  only  those  re- 
quired for  architect-engineering  serv- 
ices and  the  procurement  of  long  lead- 
time  components  and  equipment. 

Subsequent  to  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1975  request,  it  has  turned 
out  that  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
these  two  pilot  facilities  has  substantially 
increased.  Furthermore.  General  Atomic, 
the  reactor  supplier  for  the  HTGR,  has 
Indicated  that  a  significantly  different 
R.  &  D.  program  may  be  required  to  de- 
velop the  reprocessing  and  refabrica- 
tion technology.  This  revised  plan  in- 
cludes the  possible  addition  of  a  larger 
integrated  facility  and  the  elimination 
of  one  or  both  of  the  two  previously  au- 
thorized projects.  It  Is  in  light  of  these 
developments  that  ERDA  has  requested 
the  recession  of  the  two  pilot  projects. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  the  last  2  years  will  force  all  of 
us  In  the  Congress  to  make  many  difficult 
decisions  about  our  Nation's  energy  fu- 
ture. One  such  decision  faces  us  today: 
Shall  we  put  off  development  of  the 
breeder  reactor  or  move  ahead  now  to 
demonstrate  its  feasibility  ? 

Ttiis  decision  is  difficult  because  it  in- 
volves the  sincere  concern  of  many  peo- 
ple about  the  safety  of  nuclear  energy.  I 
share  tliat  concern  about  nuclear  safety, 
and  especially  the  safety  of  breeder  tech- 
nology. But  I  am  also  persuaded  that  we 
must  continue  breeder  research  and  de- 
velopment to  help  fulfill  Uie  promise  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  aheady  invested 
in  fission  technology.  If  It  works,  the 
breeder  reactor  could  provide  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  electricity  by  the  21st 
centuiT.  replacing  our  declining  fossil 
fuels  and  conserving  conventional 
uranimum  resources. 

I  am  in  favor  of  pursuing  research  and 
development  on  all  of  our  major  energy- 
options  Including  some  that  may  turn  out 
to  be  more  attractive  than  this  one,  such 
as  solar  electric,  solar  thermal,  fusion 
and  geothermal  power.  We  should  also 
include  a  major  effort  in  end-use  con- 
seiTation. 
I  am  voting  against  the  amendment 
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ofifered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  for  the  continu'd  develop- 
ment of  the  breeder  because  I  think  we 
must  continue  to  answer  ;hese  ques- 
tions— will  the  breeder  reac  »r  work  as 
plarmed.  and  will  it  work  aifely?  They 
cannot  be  answered  properly  mtil  a  dem- 
onstration powerplant  is  bui  t. 

Nuclear  power  presents  nay  unan- 
swered environmental  ques  ions  which 
ought  to  slow  the  pace  of  con  imercial  de- 
velopment. Questions  have  been  raised 
about  storage  of  radioactive  waste,  safe- 
guards for  Plutonium  and  lu-anium, 
transportation  of  nuclear  m  iterials  and 
reactor  safety.  These  questions  give  me 
great  reservations  about  i  he  present 
state  of  the  nuclear  art.  The  se  questions 
must  be  addressed  and  they  must  be  an- 
swered favorably  before  a  (ommitment 
to  a  great  increase  in  nuilear  power 
would  be  wise.  Whether  we  c(  ntinue  with 
the  breeder  or  not,  these  basic  reserva- 
tions about  nuclear  power  ^ill  remain. 
However,  the  decision  to  continue  re- 
search and  development  shojld  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  decision  to  deploy  com- 
mercial powerplants.  The  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  is  primarily  a  develop- 
ment project,  an  essential  step  towards 
learning  the  merits  and  dem  erits  of  this 
technology.  We  need  this  tnl  ormation  to 
properly  assess  the  poten;ial  of  the 
breeder  reactor. 

I  also  have  great  reservs  tions  about 
the  use  of  plutonium,  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  material,  but  thisse  must  be 
answered  whether  the  breeder  Is  built 
or  not,  and  the  Nuclear  Regu  latory  Com- 
mission is  in  the  process  of  doing  so  in 
connection  with  plutonium  j  ecycling  for 
conventional  reactors. 

ERDA  has  identified  three  so-called 
"inexhaustible"  energy  supf  lies  to  sup- 
ply our  needs  in  the  21st  nentury  and 
beyond:  Breeder  reactors,  jolar  energy 
and  fusion.  The  problem  is  th  at  we  do  not 
know  now  which,  if  any,  of  hese  will  be 
technically  feasible  as  well  as  environ- 
mentally and  economically  acceptable. 
We  must  continue  research  i  ind  develop- 
ment on  all  three.  A  vote  against  the 
Clinch  River  plant  would  be  a  vote  to  go 
more  slowly  than  prudence  dictates  in 
the  search  for  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  our  ener  ry  problems. 
In  this  sense,  it  would  be  irT(  sponsible  to 
prejudge  Clinch  River  and  by  so  doing 
to  limit  our  environmental  as  well  as 
energy  options. 

Those  in  favor  of  this  amer  dment  warn 
us  that  this  Is  our  last  chan  ce  to  say  no 
to  the  breeder.  I  do  not  accej  it  this  argu- 
ment. I  reserve  the  right  to  (  all  a  halt  to 
the  commercial  developm  mt  of  the 
breeder  at  any  time  that  it  is  shown  to 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  (  o  so. 

We  must  continue  to  d(  velop  other 
promising  energy  soiu-ces,  ar  d  S.  598,  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill,  lertifles  our 
commitment  to  this  goal,  ./nd  as  these 
other  resources  are  developed,  we  must 
answer  the  questions  about  the  breeder 
reactor.  Only  then  may  we  Inake  an  in- 
formed decision  about  its  pptential  rel- 
ative to  our  real  opticHis. 
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The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment,  which 
is  a  perfecting  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  disp)ensed  with.  I  will  make  an 
explanatory  statement  with  respect  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  35,  line  19,  Immediately  after  "au- 
thorized" add  the  following:  "for  the  period 
consisting  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvine  30, 
1976  and  the  Interim  period  following  that 
fiscal  year  and  ending  September  30,  1976." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  remove 
any  uncertainty  on  the  question  of 
whether,  in  future  fiscal  years,  additional 
funds  for  the  Clinch  River  demonstra- 
tion plant  project  will  have  to  be  first 
authorized.  The  joint  committee  amended 
the  language  in  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration's  authori- 
zation request  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  the  funding  authoriza- 
tion being  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee for  this  project  was  only  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter,  al- 
though the  project  Itself  had  been,  and 
remains,  fully  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1970— Public  Luw  91-273.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  who  apparently 
continue  to  suggest  that  funds  for  the 
project  for  future  fiscal  years  will  not 
have  to  be  authorized.  Since  the  question 
of  the  need  for  future  funding  authoriza- 
tions has  been  resolved,  this  matter  need 
not  any  longer  be  an  issue  which  would 
require  further  consideration  and  debate. 
To  remove  any  possible  doubt  in  this 
regard,  my  amendment  would  add  the 
words  "for  the  period  consisting  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
interim  period  following  that  fiscal  year 
and  ending  September  30,  1976,"  after 
the  word  "authorized"  on  page  35,  line 
19  of  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
amendment  which  is  noncontroverslal 
and  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate Senator  Montoya's  action  regard- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
require  that  the  breeder  reactor  demon- 
stration program  be  reviewed  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  budget.  The  House  has 
written  this  requirement  into  its  version 
of  this  bill,  and  I  feel  it  wise  that  the 
Senate  take  the  same  action  to  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  annual  authorization  re- 
view of  the  breeder  program. 

As  written,  S.  598  has  as  its  control 
issue  the  national  priority  for  develop- 
ment of  domestic  nuclear  energy  and  the 
breeder  reactor.  The  bill  provides  an 
open-ended  authorization  for  the  breeder 
demonstration  program.  ERDA's  em- 
phasis on  nuclear  energy  and  the  breed- 
er program  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  80  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  Is  nuclear  related  and  a  full  26 


percent  is  devoted  to  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor — LMFBR.  Thus, 
the  bill  under  consideration  merits  our 
full  scrutiny  as  a  statement  of  future 
policy  direction  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  and  alternative  energy  sources. 
And  I  firmly  believe  we  should  review 
tills  consideration  on  a  yearly  basis. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  ERDA  bill  con- 
tains an  open-ended  authorization  for 
the  funding  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  nuclear  demonstration  breeder 
reactor  of  350  megawatts  at  Clinch  River, 
Tenn.  Substantial  questions  surrounds 
the  economic,  safely,  and  environmental 
aspects  of  breeder  R.  &  D.  The  initial 
question  on  everyone's  mind  as  we  exam- 
ine the  ERDA  budget  is  whether  pri- 
ority should  be  given  the  breeder  in 
R.  &  D.  funding,  especially  in  view  of  a 
limited  R.  &  D.  budget  which  must  ac- 
commodate development  of  all  alterna- 
tive energy  resources. 

Perhaps,  we  should  reevaluate  our  pri- 
ority on  the  breeder.  But,  to  adequately 
face  this  task  we  must  have  all  the  facts. 
I  believe  a  continuation  of  R.  &  D.  will 
supplement  the  studies  completed  and 
those  being  conducted.  And,  to  further 
expand  oui'  knowledge  of  the  program, 
we  should  provide  annual  authorization 
review  of  the  program. 

Some  of  the  facts  are  in  on  the  breeder, 
several  GAO  studies,  numerous  cost/ 
benefit  studies,  analjses  of  cost  over- 
runs, and  the  proposed  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  Yet  many  cri- 
tical issues  have  not  been  adequately 
studied  or  resolved  relating  to  the 
breeder. 

Two  major  reports  are  pending  in  the 
general  area  of  the  breeder  development 
program.  First,  a  special  issues  report 
from  GAO  on  the  fast  breeder  regarding 
"promises  and  uncertainties"  should  be 
released  some  time  in  August.  Second, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  has  completed  hearings 
on  the  breeder  program  and  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  which  should  also 
be  available  soon.  Both  of  these  docu- 
ments add  to  the  voluminous  detail  on 
the  breeder  which  must  be  digested  to 
intelligently  direct  our  energy  policy. 

Mr.  President,  cost/benefit  Is  a  crit- 
ically important  consideration  of  any 
project  financed  by  the  taxpayers.  Cur- 
rent cost/ benefit  studies  on  the  breeder 
reactor  vary  greatly,  ranging  from  nearly 
$90  billion  to  a  negative  figure  of  several 
billion  dollars.  The  wide  variance  in  the 
net  benefit  in  the  various  studies  con- 
fuses our  proper  energy  policy  assessment 
regarding  the  breeder  at  this  time,  and 
again  demonstrates  the  need  for  con- 
tinued assessment  of  the  breeder  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparative  table  of  the 
various  cost/beneflt  studies  on  the 
breeder  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Low-     ,        ,      J 
I  Low  w./low  eiec.  demand. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Tliere  are  further  con- 
cerns that  must  be  addressed  by  con- 
tinued assessment  of  the  breeder  pro- 
gram which  were  aptly  capsuled  by  Dr. 
Robert  Seamans  recently  before  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Dr. 
Seamans  stated  that,  first,  significant 
problems  exist  in  reactor  safety,  safe- 
guards, and  waste  management  that 
must  be  resolved  prior  to  commerciali- 
zation, and  that,  second,  environmental 
acceptability  and  economic  feasibility 
must  be  considered  also  prior  to  com- 
mercialization. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  concerns 
related  to  Dr.  Seamans'  statement  that 
require  more  detailed  analysis.  First,  the 
possibility  and  effect  of  plant  accidents 
has  been  assessed  as  far  greater  In  the 
breeder  than  in  light  water  reactors. 
Second,  the  problems  of  plutonium  theft 
and  ten-orism,  plutonium  black  markets, 
and  "homemade"  bombs  by  terrorists 
have  been  discussed  earlier  today,  and 
deserve  additional  consideration  as  we 
.study  the  wisdom  of  the  breeder.  Final- 
ly, nuclear  waste  and  the  storage  of  that 
waste  have  also  been  mentioned,  and 
are  critical  problems  which  must  be  fur- 
tlier  addressed. 

There  is  one  further  question  which  I 
tliink  merits  serious  attention  before 
final  decisions  are  made  on  the  breeder 
progi-am,  and  that  is  siting.  Two  nuclear 
plants  in  New  York  have  recently  been 
abandoned  due  to  geological  problems 
with  the  site  locations.  Mr.  President, 
in  1969,  the  AEC  estimated  that  only  200 
sites  would  be  available  in  the  United 
States  for  light  water  reactors  through 
1990.  Yet.  the  Government  Accoimtlng 
Olfice  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission have  prepared  tables  showing 
that  the  present  number  of  light  water 
reactors  and  the  projected  number  of 
breeder  reactors  will  exceed  260  by  1990 
and  over  1,400  by  the  year  2000.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  tables  be 
added  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Current  and  Projected  Number  of  Noclfar 

Reactors  in  the  United  States 

Light  water  reactors 

Operating     63 

Granted  construction  permits 63 

Under  operating  license  review 26 

Not  applied  for  operating  license 37 

Under  construction  permit  review 76 

Site  work  approved,  safety  review 13 

Under    review 63 

Ordered    29 

Publicly   auuounced 21 

Total    242 

Source:  NRO. 


Note:  Capital  Cost  differential  between  light  water  reactors  and  LMFBR's  for  all  calculations  i< 
JlOO  a  kllowatthour.  Contributions  of  advanced  energy  sources  are  not  considered  in  any  of  tfie 
analyses. 


Plant  projections:  LMFBR 
ICumulative  total) 

1986-87    - 1 

1988-69    9 

1990-91    22 

1992-93    46 

1994^95    80 

1996-97 126 

1998-99 - -  186 

2000-19    — —  l.l'^S 

Source:  OAO. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  tables  clearly  Il- 
lustrate that  the  total  reactors  now 
being  projected  for  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds AEC  projections  for  numbei-s  of 
sites  available. 

Although  GAO's  estimates  are  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  Inflated,  they  indi- 
cate the  need  for  three  or  four  breeder 
sites  per  State  by  the  year  2000,  in  ad- 
dition to  approximately  five  light  water 
reactors.  Then,  in  the  year  2020  this 
figure  would  jump  to  more  than  20 
breeder  sites  per  State.  And  the  result- 
ing complications  are  clear:  First,  public 
opposition;  second,  routing  of  power 
lines;  third,  necessity  of  low  population 
density  areas;  and  fourth,  geological 
stability.  Tims  the  question  of  nuclear 
siting  is  another  significant  question 
that  has  not  been  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  several  reasons 
I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  the 
necessity  of  full  assessment  of  the 
breeder  demonstration  project  at  Clinch 
River  prior  to  commercialization.  In 
1972,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  its  report,  "Basis  for  the  Pro- 
posed Arrangement  forUquid  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor  Demonstration  Plant," 
emphasized  the  need  for  continued  re- 
view in  detail  of  the  demonstration  proj- 
ect prior  to  construction.  I  believe  that 
the  committee  was  correct  in  its  empha- 
sis. Yet  the  nuclear  Industry  and  some 
in  ERDA  continue  to  point  out  that  Con- 
gress has  not  mandated  annual  authori- 
zation reviews  for  the  breeder  demon- 
stration plant.  Indeed,  S.  598  provides 
open-ended  authorization  through  the 
completion  of  the  demonstration  project. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  make  it  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress will  review  the  project  before  fiscal 
year  1977  funds  can  be  expended.  In  this 
respect,  my  langiiage  is  identical  to  the 
language  added  to  the  bUl  in  the  House, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  concur. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  to  delay  funding 
for  1  year  on  the  contro\'ersial  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
plant. 

Apart  from  my  very  real  concerns  over 
the  need  for  the  breeder  reactor  and  the 
serious  risks  involved  with  it.  I  am  ex- 


tremely concerned  over  the  fiscal  sound- 
ness of  the  proposed  Clinch  River 
project. 

The  possible  expense  of  the  breeder 
undertakuig  is  staggering.  The  correct 
price  tag  is  $10  billion  for  the  overall 
breeder  reactor  program  and  $1.7  billion 
to  $2.1  billion  for  Clinch  River.  Almost 
one-third  of  ERDA's  budget  for  energy 
research  and  development  for  fiscal  year 
1976  is  for  this  single  reactor  program- 
more  than  the  combined  allocations  for 
fossil  energy,  solar  energy,  geothermal 
energy,  advanced  energy  research,  and 
energy  conservation.  Moreover,  the  ulti- 
mate costs  of  the  breeder  are  likely  to  be 
much  higher.  The  estimated  cost  of  tlie 
Clinch  River  plant  has  tripled  in  the  last 
3  years,  and  onsite  construction  has  not 
even  begun.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
tliese  cost  overruns  will  cease.  It  is  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  which  will  have  Ut 
absorb  the  total  amount  of  these  over- 
rims  because  the  700  utilities  which  have 
together  agreed  to  contribute  $250  mil- 
lion to  Clinch  River  have  adamantly  re- 
fused to  contribute  more  or  to  absorb  any 
portion  of  the  open-ended  financial  risk. 

A  decision  to  commit  funds  of  this 
magnitude  should  be  made  only  for  proj- 
ects which  Congi-ess  is  sure  are  properly 
plaimed,  designed  and  managed.  This 
cannot  be  said  for  the  Clinch  River  dem- 
onstration plant  being  designed  and 
built  before  tliere  has  been  an  opportu- 
nity to  gain  cost-saving  experience  from 
the  fast  flux  test  facility,  the  billion  dol- 
lar test  breeder  now  being  built  at  Han- 
ford,  Wash.  That  facIUty,  if  properly 
programed,  should  suggest  at  least  some 
things  about  the  appropriate  design  of 
any  demonstration  plant  that  is  built.  If 
Clinch  River  construction  begins  next 
year  as  plamied.  the  design  of  long  lead- 
time  components  of  that  plant  will  be 
fixed,  and  these  components  ordered  be- 
fore the  final  design  of  the  Hanford  fa- 
cility is  fixed,  and  even  before  its  final 
safety  analysis  is  made.  In  short,  it  is 
better  to  leani  from  the  Hanford  experi- 
ence before  building  any  demonstration 
plant.  Clinch  River  or  otherwise. 

Competent  economic  analysis  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  Federal  (jovemment 
strongly  indicate  that  the  breeder  reac- 
tor is  being  developed  ahead  of  Its  time. 
EPA.  for  example,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  overall  breeder  program  could  be  de- 
layed from  4  to  12  years  without  penalty. 
Other  independent  experts  have  similar- 
ly concluded  tliat  the  high  capital  cost 
of  the  breeder  reactor  and  the  projected 
slackening  in  electricity  demand  due  to 
increasing  energy  prices  make  the 
breeder  effort  a  decade  or  more  prema- 
ture. 
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Obviously,    if    the 
should  be  delayed,  then  the 
plant  constnictlon  should 
and   its  priority   position 
particularly  since  the  timlnk 
monstration  plant  has  alwa>^ 
to    the   timing  of   the  ovi 
program. 

The  pending  amendment 
1-year  delay  is  the  minimuhi 
to  insure  that  the  Congress 
portunity  to  give  deliberate 
consideration  to  the  timing 
er  reactor  program,  and  the 
the  current  program  which 
heavily  on  the  Clinch  Rivep* 
will  be  in  a  much  better  posi 
these  decisions  a  year  from 
are  today. 

This  intervening  year  cai. 
consider   in   detail   the 
energy  R.  &  D.  studies  ERD/ 
paring.  It  caii  be  used  to 
consider  tlie  information  called 
amendment  from  the  OflBce 
ogy  Assessment.  It  can  be 
plore  tlie  desirability  of  greiter 
upon  foreign  expertise,  an( 
further  whether  the  utilitie; 
to  accept  a  shaae  of  the  op  '.n 
nancial  risk  of  the  Clinch  R  ver 
With  this  and  other  informal  ion 
we  will  be  in  a  much  bettei 
act  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  We  are 
pared  to  accept  this  amencfneut 

The     PRESIDING     OFF; 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Florida,    suggests    the 
quoriun.  The  clerk  will  caU 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pre^dent 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mi-.  Pre.^dent 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  amendment  be 
that  another  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr. 
up  my  amendment  No.  812, 
the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 
slderation. 

The     PRESrOING 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  c 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington 
SON)   for  himself  and  Mr. 
ameadmeat  numbered  812. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows 

On  page      ,  line      .  insert 

TITLE   V— AIR 

PLUTONTUM 

Sec.  501.  The  Energy  Research 
opment  Administration  shall 
nliim  In  any  form  by  civil  aln^-aft 
exports.    Imports,    or    domestl 
Provided,   Itiat    any   exempt 
Plutonium,   as   defined   by  section 
not  subject  to  this  restriction 
Uon  8baU  be  In  force  until  tbi  i 
search  and  Development  Admiiilstratic 
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certified  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  tlie  Congress  that  a  safe  container 
has  been  developed  and  tested  which  will 
not  rupture  under  crash  and  blast  testing 
equivalent  to  the  crash  and  explosion  of  m 
hl^h-flying  aircraft. 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "e.xempt  shipments  of  plutonlum"  shall 
include  the  foUowlng: 

(1)  Plutonium  shipments  in  any  form  de- 
signed for  medical  application. 

(2)  Kutonlum  shipments  which  pursuant 
To  rule,?  promulgated  by  the  Administrator  of 
Energy  Research  and  Development  are  de- 
termined to  be  made  for  purpo-ses  of  national 
security,  public  healih  and  safety,  or  emer- 
gency maintenance  operations. 

(3)  .Shipments  of  small  amount.'?  of  plulo- 
mum  deemed  by  the  AJnilnisirator  of  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  require  rapid 
.shipment  by  air  in  order  to  preserve  ihe 
chemical,  physical,  or  isotopic  propcrUes  of 
the  transported  item  or  mi-.terlal. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amcndmert  No.  812,  submitted  by 
Senator  Pastoke  and  myself,  dealing  with 
air  shipments  ol  Plutonium  by  the  Ener- 
gy Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Tills  amendment  curtails  Uie  shipment 
of  Plutonium,  with  certain  specified  ex- 
ceptions, until  such  time  as  ERDA  cer- 
tifies to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  a  safe,  crashproof  contain- 
er has  been  developed. 

This  amendment  will  force  action  by 
ERDA  on  the  development  of  a  crash- 
proof contsiiner  for  air  shipments  of  this 
highly  toxic  material— a  matter  which 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  long  ago. 

In  the  interim — prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  container — the  amend- 
ment permits  airshipment  of  plutoni- 
imi — 

Fiist,  for  medical  application : 

Second,  where  the  ERDA  adrainistra- 
tcr  determines — pursuant  to  specific  reg- 
ulations— that  air  shipment  is  necessary 
for  purposes  of  national  secm-ity,  pubUc 
health,  and  safety  or  emergency  main- 
tenance operations;  or 

Third,  where  rapid  transportation  Ls 
required  to  preserve  chemical,  physical, 
or  isotopic  properties  of  material. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  ERDA 
will  move  promptly  to  certify  the  con- 
tainers used  for  these  air  shipments.  This 
amendment  will  underline  the  emphasis 
which  the  Congress  places  on  the  impor- 
tance of  safety  in  handling  plutonlum. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  812, 
which  Senator  Pastore  and  I  have  In- 
troduced to  the  ERDA  authorization, 
would  cui-taii  sliipments  of  plutonlum  by 
ERDA  on  civil  aircraft  luiless  and  un- 
til ERDA  certifies  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  that  a  crashproof, 
safe  container  has  been  developed  arid 
tested  and  made  available  for  these  ship- 
ments. Since  the  intioduction  of  the 
amendment,  my  staff  has  determined 
tliat  use  of  the  plnrase  civil  aircraft  in 
the  amendment  as  printed  would  peimlt 
ERDA  to  ship  plutonlum  by  air  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  national  security  or 
military  requirements. 

We  intend  by  the  amendment  to  reach 
all  nonmiUtary  shipments  of  plutonlum. 
I  think  this  is  the  reasonable  policy  and 
the  responsible  policy.  I  am,  therefore, 
asking  that  my  amendment  be  modified 
by  the  deletion  of  the  term  -'civil"  at  tlie 


end  of  line  3  of  section  501.  I  fully  ex- 
pect that,  notwithstanding  this  change 
the  amendment  will  hi  no  way  restrict  or 
curtail  shipments  of  plutonlum  affecting 
national  security  or  the  military.  Indeed, 
shipments  of  plutonlum  which  are  made 
by  air  for  reasons  of  national  security 
are  specifically  and  clearly  exempted  in 
section  502  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  must  be  said,  in  f till  fairness,  that  both 
ERDA  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission are  very  much  concerned  about 
this  problem  and  are  doing  something 
about  it;  but  this  is  a  precautionary 
measme,  Mr.  President,  m  which  I  think 
■v,e  are  all  interested.  Ihat  is  the  reason 
lor  this  amendment.  The  word  "civil"  is 
being  taken  out  because  we  wish  to  make 
sure  that  tlie  amendment  applies  to  all 
air  transportation. 

There  are  certain  exemptions.  Section 
.')02  spells  cut  exemptions  foi  medical 
applications,  v.hich  would  only  be  in 
small  amounts,  or  where  it  is  determined 
that  air  shipment  is  ntcessarj'  for  na- 
tional security,  or  where  rapid  aii-  trans- 
portation is  requu-ed  in  order  to  preserve 
tlie  chemical,  pliysical.  or  isotopic  prop- 
erties of  the  material. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  not  only 
to  join  ill  sponsoring  the  amendment 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  Wash- 
uigton,  but  to  urge  its  adoption  as  a 
matter  of  commonscnse. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  briL:ay  so  that  I  may  in- 
quire about  the  nature  of  the  modifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  was  out  of  tlie  room 
when  it  was  adopted.  Do  I  understand 
that  amendment  812  has  been  modified 
by  stiiking  out,  at  the  end  of  line  3  of 
page  1  ol  the  amendment,  the  word 
"civil"? 

Mr.  P/iSTORE.  That  is  right. 

Ivlr.  BAKER.  My  question  Ls,  this  ap- 
plies only  to  ERD.\;  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  DOD? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  the  exemp- 
tions right  in  the  law,  including  an  ex- 
emption for  miUtary  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  know;  but  this  does  re- 
late onlj-  to  ERDA? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  amendment  re- 
lates only  to  ERDA.  May  I  further  state 
that,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  points  out,  in  the  case  of 
ERDA  there  is  a  national  security 
exemption,  where  a  finding  is  made.  So 
where  ERDA  is  in  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  an  exemption  is  in  order 
upon  a  proper  showing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  further  questions.  I  just  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  we  all  imderstood.  As 
Senators  know,  some  of  our  weapons  con- 
tain Plutonium,  and  surely  we  are  not 
trying  to  make  this  apply  to  those. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no,  the  Senator  is 
ab.solutely  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  witli  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Jacksoij.  His  amendment  resti-icts  cei"- 
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tain  air  shipments  of  plutonlum  by  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration—ERDA— until  ERDA  has 
certified  that  it  has  developed  a  con- 
tainer capable  of  withstanding  the  crash 
?nd  explosion  of  a  high-flying  aircraft. 

This  amendment  requires  that  air 
i-hipments  of  plutonlum  by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
lion— ERDA — be  covered  by  the  rule- 
making requirement  of  the  Jackson 
amendment,  whether  such  shipments  are 
made  on  civilian  or  miUtary  aircraft. 

The  amendment  would  require  ERDA 
to  establish  rules  for  exempting  ship- 
ments of  Plutonium  by  military  aircraft 
in  the  Identical  manner  required  by 
ERDA  for  exempting  plutonlum  ship- 
ments by  civilian  aircraft  "for  pm-poses 
of  national  security,  public  health  and 
safety,  or  emergency  maintenance 
operations." 

Fortunately.  ERDA's  Sandia  National 
Laboratory  is  now  developing  a  con- 
tainer to  eUminate  most  of  the  risk  of 
shipping  Plutonium  by  air.  It  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  plutoniimi  over 
a  large  area  in  the  event  that  a  high- 
flying aircraft  carrying  the  container 
crashes. 

The  container  presently  being  used  to 
transport  plutonlum  by  air  was  found  in 
tests  conducted  at  Sandia  National  Lab- 
oratory in  1972  not  to  be  capable  of  with- 
standing the  combined  impact,  heat,  and 
penetration  effects  of  an  air  crash.  For 
example,  the  lids  of  the  contamer  came 
oft  when  it  was  dropped  at  a  velocity  of 
130  feet  per  second,  while  the  terminal 
velocity  of  an  aircraft  before  impact  is 
estimated  at  between  235  and  325  feet 
per  second. 

The  importance  of  developing  a 
crash-proof  container  for  shipping  Plu- 
tonium by  air  cannot  be  minimized.  Plu- 
tonium Is  the  most  toxic  manmade  sub- 
stance— one  thirty-millionth  of  an 
ounce,  less  than  a  pollen  gi-ain,  will 
cause  cancer  if  inhaled  or  swallowed. 
Thus,  dispersal  of  even  gram  quantities 
of  plutonlum,  as  the  result  of  an  air 
crash,  could  have  grievous  effects  on  a 
community. 

Expert  testimony  in  a  court  action 
being  brought  by  the  attorney  general 
of  New  York,  in  an  effort  to  bar  air 
shipments  of  plutonlum  over  the  State, 
asserts  that  the  dispersal  of  a  shipment 
of  less  than  3  pounds  of  plutonlum  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  could 
result  in  death  by  lung  cancer  to  tens  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  residents,  and 
the  evacuation  of  millions. 

Two  incidents  involving  U.S.  military 
aircraft  have  resulted  in  the  release  of 
substantial  amoimts  of  plutonimn  into 
the  environment,  fortunately  in  unpop- 
ulated areas.  Nevertheless,  operations 
to  remove  dispersed  plutonlum  in  Palo- 
mares,  Spain,  cost  $500,000,000  and  in- 
volved stripping  600  acres  of  vegetation 
and  removing  5  acres  of  toiisoil.  A  sim- 
ilar operation  in  Thule,  Greenland,  cost 
$300,000,000  and  involved  removal  of 
snow,  ice.  and  water  hi  67  25,000-gallon 
tanks.  Obviously,  the  costs  of  evacuat- 
ing and  decontaminating  a  densely  pop- 
ulated area  in  the  United  States  would 
be  astronomical  by  comparison. 
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Last  year,  a  panel  of  experts  formed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy recommended  the  prohibition  of 
shipments  of  plutonlum  by  air,  "unless 
a  determination  is  made  that  the  air 
shipment  is  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  nation."  The  panel  reported: 

The  danger  of  an  aircraft  accident  and 
resulting  risk  of  contamination  from  pluto- 
tiium  ...  is  sufficiently  grave  as  to  warrant 
their  total  restriction  to  ground  and  waler 
transportation. 

Until  such  time  as  a  container  is  certi- 
fied to  contain  plutoniuni  under  aircraft- 
accident  conditions,  it  is  essential  that 
nonessential  air  shipments  of  plutoniimi 
be  eliminated.  They  can  be  moved  by 
train  or  ship  in  crash-proof  containers 
or  in  special  armored  ti-ucks  that  already 
have  been  developed. 

The  House  already  has  passed  a  simi- 
lar amendment  harming  nonessential 
shipments  of  commercially  owned  Plu- 
tonium by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission on  any  kind  of  aircraft,  pending 
NRC's  certification  of  a  crash-proof 
container. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  good 
friend,  Senator  Jackson,  for  offering  an 
amendment  that  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward assuring  the  American  people  that 
our  Government  will  not  ship  untliink- 
ably  toxic  plutonlum  except  under  the 
safest  possible  conditions,  and — until 
those  conditions  can  be  met  with  a  crash- 
proof container — under  tlie  most  com- 
pelling circumstances. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  hope  it  is 
clear  that  if  plutonlum  is  hazardous 
enough  for  these  compelling  circum- 
stances to  be  spelled  out  by  ERDA  when 
shipping  by  civilian  aircraft,  ERDA 
should  also  be  required  to  spell  tiiem  out 
with  respect  to  military-aircraft 
shipments. 

Such  a  rulemaking  requu-ement  would 
not  prevent  ERDA  from  making  ship- 
ments of  plutonimn  or  plutonium-bear- 
uig  weapons  by  military  aircraft;  it 
would  only  mandate  ERDA  to  pubhcly 
establish  at  the  outset  the  special  cir- 
cumstances that  would  make  such  ship- 
ment necessary. 

Preventing  nonessential  air  shipments 
of  Government-owned  Plutonium  by 
ERDA  is  the  pmpose  of  the  Jackson 
amendment,  and  I  support  it.  We  must 
insme  that  there  are  no  nonessential 
shipments  by  military  as  well  as  civilian 
aircraft,  without  imposmg  any  restric- 
tions on  essential  miUtai-j'  shipments.  I 
urge  its  adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Is  all  remaining  thne  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  812),  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  previous  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  does  that,  would  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  brief  inquiry? 


Mr.  MONTOYA,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAEIER.  I  have  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments that  I  believe  are  not  controver- 
sial and  we  can  bring  them  up  whenever 
the  distinguished  manager  wishes.  I  am 
here  and  available. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Clinch  River 
project.  It  is  a  clarifying  amendment, 
and  it  is  already  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  Which  amend- 
ment are  we  considei-ing? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  number  has  been  assigned  to 
it,  but  it  is  the  amendment  dealing  with 
the  clarification  that  the  funding  is  on 
a  yearly  basis  for  the  Clinch  River  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
clerk  inform  us  of  the  number  of  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  just  wondered  if  the 
clerk  can  report  the  number  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  do  we  not  have 
the  amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  reported,  but  the 
amendment  will  be  reported  again. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.^ 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Page  35,  line  19,  Immediately  after  ••au- 
thorized" add  the  following: 

"for  the  period  consisting  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976  and  the  Interim 
period  following  that  fiscal  year  and  ending 
September  30,  1976." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  its  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
Florida,  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  undei-stand  we  are 
ready  for  a  vote  on  tliis  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  , 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  for  the  Record  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  agreed  to  is 
similar  to  a  printed  amendment  tliat  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  .  "Hie  exact  wording 
is  taken  from  the  amendment  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Senator  fi-om  Texas,  and 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec- 
ord will  so  show. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

PRIVILEGE  or  THX  FLOOR 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mike  Hathaway  of  my  staff  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
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Ing  all  stages  of  the  proceedings  on  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFldER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  make  Hhe  same  re- 
quest in  behalf  of  Bob  Peyer  of  ipy  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  l|cxlco  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presic^ent,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presideht,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  ^ish  \o  call  up  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recjgnizcd. 

AMZNOMZXT   NO.    »  9 


omcER 


OPFICfeR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidtet, 
my  amendment  No.  849  wlilch 
desk. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The    assistant   legislativ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendn^ent 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  fu^her 
of  the  amendment  be  dispe|i.sed 

The  PRESIDING 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follow 

On  page  'M,  line  5,  strike  ' 

One  page  46,  line  9.  strilte 

On  page  46.  line   11.   Insert 
new  section; 

"Sec.   402.   The   Heav\-    Ion 
cUUy  under  oonstractlon  at  Oi 
nessee,  is  hereby  designated  a< 
Heavy  Ion  Research  Facility', 
in  any  law,  regulation,  map. 
document  of  the  United  Statej 
Ion  Research  Facility  shall  b< 
reference  to  the  'HoUfleld  Hea 
PaclUty.-. 


jv  ■ 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presideni 


,  I  call  up 
Is  at  the 


Tlie 
clerk   pro- 


,    I   ask 
reading 
with. 
.  Without 


s: 
•oilfield"*. 
Hollfleld-. 

the  followii't; 

Research   Fa- 
te Ridge,  Ten- 
the  -Hollfleld 
Any  reference 
rfcord.  or  other 
to  the  Heavy 
considered  a 
Ion  Re.seareh 


the  amend- 


ment which  I  am  offering  w(  ^d  preserve 
the  traditional  designation  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  paying  tributj  to  former 
Congressman  Chet  Hollfleld  by  renaming 
the  heavy  ion  research  facihty  in  Oak 
Ridge  as  the  "Hollfleld  Het%-y  Ion  Re- 
search P?acillty."  This  amendment,  which 
Is  reflective  of  the  substantial  concerns 
voiced  by  residents  of  tha  Oak  Ridge 
area,  reaches  a  wise  balancej  between  the 
understandable  desire  to  p$y  tribute  to 
Mr.  Holrfield's  distinguished  services  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy,  ^nd  the  sub- 
stantial pride  of  Oak  Ridge  end  all  Ten- 
nesseens  to  the  historic  ro  e  played  by 
the  Oek  Ridge  National  Li-boratory  in 
the  nuclear  era. 

The  House  of  RepresCTita  i.ives  has  al- 
ready acted  In  this  respect. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  l«ck  the  re- 
mamder  at  my  time.  I 

Ttie  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  tlje  question  Is 
on  ognetDg  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Kefi  Binkett  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  prtrilege  of  the 
floor  duiing  the  course  of  debate  on  this 
bllL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  553 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  553  to  the  pending 
bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  one 
amendment  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  are  various  por- 
tions of  the  amendment.  It  is  a  printed 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TuKNEYs  amendment  No.  553,  as 
as  follows: 

On  p«ge  18,  line  IS.  strike  "^3.476.729.- 
000.",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "W.Saa,- 
629,000.". 

On  page  25,  line  10,  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized" In-sert  "for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976". 

On  page  27,  after  line  10,  Insert  the 
f  ollo^ng : 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
bhall  be  expended  for  ou-aite  construction 
of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  demon- 
stration plant  or  for  procurement  of  any 
plant  component,  related  items,  or  of  long- 
lead  items  for  such  plant. 

"(e)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
Ls  required  to  assess  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tills  Act  on  the  following: 
national  electrical  energy  demand  projec- 
tions; the  availahUlty  of  uranium  and  the 
factors  which  affect  uranium  supply;  the 
optimal  mix  of  nuclear  reactors  to  extend 
uranium  supplies;  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  type  of  breeder  reactor; 
the  costs  and  beneflte  of  the  Liquid  Metal 
Fast  Breeder  Reactor  program;  the  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  the  Liquid  Metal  Past 
Breeder  Reactor  program;  the  safety  impli- 
cations of  the  design  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  demonstration  plant;  the 
utlli2a.tion  of  foreign  technology  in  the  ef- 
fort to  extend  uranium  resources  and  In  the 
development  of  the  Liquid  Meted  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor;  and  the  coets.  benefits,  and 
feasibility  of  alternative  energy  resources. 
There  are  authorised  to  b©  appropriated 
such  sums  OB  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the   purposes  of  this  subeectlon.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Inquires,  is  this  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  for  which  2  hours  was 
aUotted? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  modifled  in  the  following  man- 
ner to  make  it  conform  to  the  amended 
version  of  S.  598  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  de^  this 
modiJ3cation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modlflcation  of  the 
am^idment? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  modified. 

Mr.  TuNNEY's  amendment  No.  553  Is 
modified.  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  18.  line  16,  atrlke  '•3,476.729.000.''. 
and  Insert   hi   lieu  thereof  "$3,382,629,000.", 


On  page  25,  line  10,  after  the  word  "»« 
thoriised"    insert    "for    fiscal    year    endimp 
September  30.  1976".  ^^ 

On  page  27,  after  Hue  10,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  expended  for  onslte  construction 
of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  demon- 
stration plant  or  for  procurement  of  any 
plant  component,  related  Items,  or  of  Iobe- 
lead  items  for  such  plant. 

"(e)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
Is  required  to  assess  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  following: 
national  electrical  energy  demand  projec- 
tions; the  availability  of  uranium  and  the 
factors  which  affect  uranium  supply;  u»e 
optimal  mix  of  nuclear  reactors  to  extend 
lU'anlum  supplies;  the  advantages  and  dig- 
advantages  of  each  type  of  breeder  reactor 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Liquid  Metal 
Past  Breeder  Reactor  program;  the  envh-on- 
mental  impacts  of  the  Liquid  Metal  P*gt 
Breeder  Reactor  program;  the  safety  impli- 
cations of  the  design  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  demonstration  plant;  the 
utilization  of  foreign  technology  In  the  effort 
to  extend  uranium  resources  and  in  the 
development  of  the  Liquid  Metal  Past 
Breeder  Reactor;  and  the  costs,  benefits,  and 
feasibility  of  alternative  energy  resource*. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  sul>8ection.". 

Delete  the  language  at  page  1,  lines  1 
and  2. 

Change  page  line  3.  page  1  to  read  "page 
35.  line  19"  rather  than  "page  25,  line  10". 

Change  the  language  of  line  4.  page  1  to 
read  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976  and  the  transition  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976",  rather  tiian  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1976." 

Change  line  5.  page  1,  to  read  "page  37, 
line  30"  rather  than  "page  27,  line  10." 

(The  Amendment  Is  so  modified.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
tlie  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second? 

At  this  time  there  is  not  a  sufiBcient 
second. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  calling  up  an  amendment  to  8.  598, 
the  ERDA  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  tlie  transition  quarter. 

Senators  Philip  Hart,  Metcalf, 
Abourezk,  Cranston,  Bisen,  I<aht, 
Clark,  and  Monoals  have  joined  me  In 
sponsoring  this  amendment. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  proposal  is 
a  simple  one:  to  prohibit  the  procure- 
ment of  long-lead  items  for  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  demonstration 
plant  during  tlie  coming  fiscal  year  and 
the  transition  quarter. 

Such  a  prohibition  would  result  in  the 
deletion  of  some  $94.1  milliou  in  au- 
thorizations fix)m  the  ERDA  budget  for 
that  period. 

While  the  purpose  is  simple,  the  imder- 
lying  issues  which  lead  me  to  offer  this 
amendment  are  numei'ous  and  complex. 
However,  I  beheve  that  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  can  be  reduced  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Congress  retains  the 
power  and  the  willingness  to  review  and 
vary  the  pace  and  direction  of  our  na- 
tional energy  research  aoA  development 
effort  as  changing  conditions  warrant 
such  variations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clinch  River  facil- 
ity is  an  ambitious  project  designed  to 
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take  a  further  step  in  the  development  of 
%  commercial  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor— LMFBR — for  this  country, 
•mat  plant,  which  will  cost  at  least  $1.73 
billion,  represents  a  major  commitment 
to  the  maintenance  of  maximum  effort 
on  the  LMFBR  program. 

That  program  is  an  attempt  to  stretch 
our  capacity  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity by  means  of  nuclear  fission.  The 
LMFBR  extends  fuel  capacity  of  pres- 
ent nuclear  power  plants — so-called 
light-water  reactors — by  utilizing  ura- 
nium more  efficiently,  and  by  converting 
nonfissionable  uranium-238  into  Pluto- 
nium. Plutonium,  a  fissionable  material, 
can  then  be  used  to  fuel  light-water  re- 
actors and  other  breeders.  There  is  no 
question  that  once  problems  coimected 
with  LMPBR's  are  solved,  those  reactors 
could  furnish  us  with  virtually  limitless 
resources  of  fuel  for  fission-powered  nu- 
clear electrical  plants. 

If  the  only  question  before  us  today 
concerned  the  LMFBR's  theoretical  ca- 
pacity to  produce  fuel  for  fission  power, 
we  would  have  to  spend  very  httle  time 
on  the  issue.  But  the  Congress  is  taking 
significant  steps  today  to  authorize  the 
further  development  of  a  demonstration 
program  leading  eventually  to  the  com- 
mercialization of  the  LMFBR.  When  we 
consider  that  prospect,  we  get  to  very 
legitimate,  very  substantial  questions 
relating  to  the  LMFBR  program.  First, 
do  we  need  an  LMFBR  at  all?  Second,  if 
we  do  decide  that  we  need  an  LMFBR, 
when  should  we  have  it  available? 

The  decision  that  we  do  need  a  com- 
mercial LMFBR  has  been  already  made 
of  course.  It  was  made  in  the  1960's  and 
has  been  reafllrmed  on  several  occasions 
since  then,  not  least  by  the  Congress  in 
providing  funding  for  tlie  LMFBR  pro- 
gram— both  for  the  base  program  of 
research  and  development,  and  in  allow- 
ing development  of  the  CUnch  River  to 
proceed.  And  that  decision  may  have 
been  a  legitimate  one,  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  in  spite  of  the  grave  and  still 
unsolved  environmental  and  social  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  breeder  tech- 
nology. 

However,  we  have  now  come  to  a  time 
when  the  premises  of  rapid  development 
of  the  LMFBR  are  open  to  serious  chal- 
lenge. It  Is  those  challenges  which  we 
seek  to  evaluate  by  giving  the  Congiess 
1  year  of  time  to  review  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram comprehensively.  The  only  way  to 
do  that  effectively  is  to  prevent  the 
negotiation  and  letting  of  contracts  for 
long-lead  items  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chnch  River  demon- 
stration plant. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  vigorous  debate 
exists  over  the  question  of  the  pace  and 
timing  of  LMFBR  development.  That 
debate  centers  on  the  economic  analysis 
of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  as- 
sociated with  development  of  the 
LMFBR,  and  there  is  substantial  dis- 
agreement about  the  respective  cost- 
benefit  analyses.  However,  in  spite  of 
these  disagreements,  most  analysts  both 
for  and  against  breeder  development 
seem  to  agree  on  the  fact  that  there  are 
several  critical  factors  to  be  determined 
In  deciding  whether  and  how  to  proceed 
with  research  and  development  of  the 


Clinch  River  breeder  faciUty  and  ulti- 
mately the  LMFBR  itself. 

Those  factors  are  uranium  supply, 
future  electrical  demand,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  alternatives  to  furnish  elec- 
trical power. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  pro- 
ceed at  full  speed  with  the  development 
of  the  LMFBR,  the  analysis  was  based 
heavily  on  these  three  factors.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  expected 
rapid  depletion  of  uranium  supplies, 
continued  large  increases  in  demand  for 
electricity,  and  no  other  alternative 
technologies  widely  available  to  provide 
needed  energy.  The  analysis  went  some- 
thing like  this:  QuadrupUng  of  demand 
for  electricity  by  the  end  of  the  centtuy 
would  require  the  construction  and 
operation  of  large  numbers  of  Ught  water 
reactore,  which  in  turn  would  lead  to 
rapid  depletion  of  ui-anium  resources  and 
higher  prices  for  LWR  electricity.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  LMFBR  would  be 
required  to  be  commercially  available, 
both  to  pi-oduce  fuel  for  LWR's  and  to 
provide  electricity  at  commercially  com- 
petitive rates. 

Events  of  recent  months  have  cast 
serious  doubt  on  those  hypotheses.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  estimate  of 
uranium  reserves  at  $30  per  poimd,  set 
at  2.5  million  tons  in  the  Proposed  Final 
Environmental  Statement  on  the 
LMFBR  program,  has  been  revised  up- 
ward— first  to  3.45  million  tons,  and  then 
to  3.6  miUion  tons  by  ERDA.  In  ERDA's 
National  Energy  Plan,  released  on  June 
30,  the  impact  of  that  estimate  is  de- 
taUed  hi  full. 

Even  using  ERDA's  conservative  esti- 
mate, and  using  its  most  pessimistic  pro- 
jections of  Increases  in  electrification, 
lu'anium  reserves  are  shown  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  last  well  beyond  the  year  2000. 
Using  ERDA's  preferred  scenario,  with  a 
mix  of  available  technologies,  we  will 
have  committed  only  about  43  percent  of 
the  available  3.6  miUion  tons  by  the  year 
2000,  about  1.5  miUion  tons.  That  means 
that  we  are  going  to  have  uranium  in- 
cluded m  this  IV2  million  tons  dedi- 
cated to  the  hght  water  reactors  for 
their  lifetune  in  the  year  2000.  That  Is 
considered.  So  we  would  still  have  used 
up  only  43  percent  of  the  available  sup- 
pUes  by  the  year  2000. 

Uranium  supply  is  not  tlie  only  var- 
iable which  has  changed  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  EIRDA  and  the  utilities  in  de- 
fending the  breeder  have  projected  that 
electrical  energy  demand  will  continue 
to  grow  at  its  historical  level  of  approxi- 
mately 6  percent,  resulting  in  a  quad- 
nipling  of  demand  for  electricity  by  the 
year  2000,  and  supposedly  straining  the 
capacity  of  our  conventional  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  electrical  generating  capac- 
ity. Yet,  in  recent  months,  many  experts 
and  organizations  have  taken  issue  with 
those  estimates  of  6-percent  yearly 
growth,  suggesting  that  growth  will  in 
fact  be  lower. 

Anybody  who  has  had  to  pay  a  utility 
bill  recently,  who  has  had  to  pay  for 
some  electricity,  knows  what  the  Increase 
In  the  price  of  electricity  has  been  and 
how  eveiT  homeowner  is  becoming  a 
great  deal  more  conscious  of  those  elec- 
tricity bills  and  is  turning  off  lights,  is 


not  using  alr-conditloning  In  the  pro- 
fligate manner  in  the  past,  and.  In  the 
case  of  the  wintertime,  Is  lowering  the 
thermostat. 

So  this  6  percent  per  year  projected 
increase  is  ridiculous,  in  my  view — and  I 
might  say  it  is  not  just  my  view. 

For  example,  the  FEA  and  the  Energy 
Resources  Council  suggest  that  demand 
will  grow  at  about  5  percent  through 
1985.  and  at  4  to  5  percent  from  1985  to 
2000.  The  Ford  Foundation  energy  poUcy 
project  foresees  electrical  demand 
growth  of  3.3  percent  through  1985  under 
its  technical  fix  scenario,  and  at  2.4  per- 
cent from  1985  to  2000.  So,  there  Is  sub- 
stantial uncertainty  about  the  6-percent 
growth  figures  on  which  the  present 
schedule  of  the  LMFBR  program  is  based. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  jield  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  all  right  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  whatever  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  makes  a  very  vaUd  point,  that 
our  people  today,  because  of  the  high 
price  of  electricity,  are  using  a  little  less 
of  it.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
They  are  using  a  Uttle  less  because  of  the 
price,  and  the  price  is  high  because  of 
the  liigh  price  of  tlie  importation  of  for- 
eign oil  and  because  the  cost  of  our 
newly  discovered  oil  has  risen  to  about 
$13.50  per  barrel  of  crude.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  going  a  step  fur- 
ther. He  wants  to  decontrol  the  old  oil. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  if  we  keep  going 
the  way  we  are  going  now,  the  house- 
wives of  America  will  have  to  wash  their 
dishes  in  long  johns ;  otherwise,  they  are 
going  to  freeze  to  death.  I  realize  that. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  this:  Does  it 
not  occur  to  the  Senator  that  that  Is  the 
reason  why  we  should  develop  nuclear 
energy?  For  the  simple  reason  that  we 
are  going  to  run  out  of  petroleum;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  ue  are  going  to 
be  subjected  to  pressures  on  the  part  of 
foreign  governments? 

So  the  point  here  is  to  develop  a  source 
of  euergj'  that  not  only  will  consume 
some  manium  but  also  will  produce  more 
fuel  than  it  consumes.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  breeder  reactor,  pure  and 
simple. 

Now  we  are  being  told  that  perhaps 
we  are  going  too  fast.  We  cannot  go  fast 
enough.  Otherwise,  this  energy  problem 
is  going  to  catch  up  with  us,  and  the  time 
is  going  to  come  when  America  will  have 
to  hve  in  the  dark  or  with  a  brownout. 

I  say  veiT  frankly  that  we  already  have 
taken  $71  million  out  of  this  program, 
and  we  already  have  slowed  it  down.  I 
am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  those 
who  are  trying  to  slow  it  down  even  more 
are  absolutely  against  the  program. 

We  instituted  this  as  a  matter  of  pri- 
ority. We  have  authorized  the  breeder 
reactor.  Some  problems  are  involved, 
but  unless  we  get  on  with  the  job.  we  will 
never  resolve  the  problems. 

Tlie  argument  being  made  here  Is. 
"Let's  get  all  the  answers  before  we  go 
forward."  That  Is  like  sajing  to  Henry 
Ford,  back  when  he  invented  the  fliv- 
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ver,  "You  prove  to  us  that 
Continental;  otherwise,  you 
the  fllwer."  After  all,  the 
not  come  the  first  time.  You 
periment.  Take  the  nuclear 
Look  at  the  improvement  we 
on  it. 

Take  the  nuclear  aircraft 
terprise.  It  has  eight 
Nimitz  only  has  two,  and  it 
cause  we  started  out  with  ei 
Enterprise  and  cut  it  down 
the  Nimitz. 

That  is  the  progress  of 
have  to  get  started,  and 
are  doing  here. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from 
that  we  have  knocked  out 
The  House  put  the  $71  millibn 
categories.  We  too  are  willipg 
the  $71  million  from  the 
breeder  reactor. 

I  do  not  see  why  this  is  be 
by  the  Senator  from  California 
trying  to  do  this  with  all 
more  is  going  to  be  chopped 
cost  that  much  more  later. 
certain  long-time  leads  that 
to  contend  with  in  any  project 
not  want  to  end  up  with  it 
much.  After  all,  we  do  not 
up  putting  our  shirt  in  this. 

The  Senator  from  Califoniia 
good  argument.  The  Senatof 
the  American  public  is  using 
today  and  that  because  we 
slump,  we  should  live  with 
say  we  should  turn  it  aroujid 
it.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
American  public  will  go 
cent  more  energy  growth 
have  the  energy  we  needr  If 
goes  along  with  some  of 
in  due  time  we  will  have  it 

The  reactor  we  are  making 
better  than  the  reactor  we  m 
ago.  Time  is  progress.  You 
search  and  develop.  This  is 
onstration  plant,  pure  and 
long  are  you  going  to  stay 
before    you    prove    it    is 
sound? 

When  Dr.  Seamans 
our  committee,  I  said: 

Doctor,  don't  you  wait  until 
too  much  money  In  this.  You 
as  you  possibly  can  whether 
practical    and   commercial, 
stop  It. 

He  sent  back  a  letter,  wHich 
here.  This  is  what  Dr 
the  letter: 

I  am  absolutely  convinced 
pursue  research,  development, 
stratlon  of  the  LMFBR  concept 
of  high  priority. 
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When  we  get  that  from 
the  head  man  in  ERDA— if 
believe  him,  I  say  why  do 
him? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidejit; 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President 
time. 

I  have  some  answers  to 
that   the   Senator   from   Rliode 
raised  that  I  would  like  just 
to  give  a  few  minutes  of  reniarks 
had  prepared.  I  tried  to  develop 
arguments  in  an  orderly  fashion 
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have  the    shall  continue  to  give  the  rest  of  my 
can't  have    statement.  I  shall  try  to  condense  it.  I 
job  does    think  it  is  very  important  to  lay  out  in 
lave  to  ex-    the  record  that  nobody  is  talking  today 
Nautilus,     about  eliminating  the  breeder.  As  a  mat- 
have  made    ter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to  have  $450 
million  for  the  breeder.  If  this  amend- 
'arrier  En-    ment  carries.  We  are  going  to  have  about 
The     $550   million  if   it  fails.  So  nobody   is 
two  be-     talking  about  eliminating  the  breeder, 
with  the        As  a  matter  of  fact,  35  percent  of  the 
two  with    entire  ERDA  budget  is  designated  for  the 
breeder.  That  is  not  what  I  call  skimping 
on  the  breeder.  That  $450  million  is  not 
peanuts.  That  is  what  is  going  to  be  left 
if  this  amendment  carries. 

What  it  does  say,  however,  is  that  we 
are  going  to  spend  1  year  taking  a  look 
at  the  Clinch  River  breeder.  There  is  ex- 
pert testimony — Dr.  Rose  of  MIT,  a 
great  advocate  of  the  breeder,  came 
down  before  our  committee  and  testified 
he  thought  we  ought  to  delay  a  year  or 
two,  because  he  said  that  this  technology 
at  the  Clinch  River  is  probably  already 
outdated:  it  is  10  years  old. 

Nobody  is  talking  about  eliminating 
the  breeder.  Nobody  is  talking  about  that 
vet 

Mr.   PASTORE.   U   the   Senator  will 

yield,  that  is  like  telling  me  if  we  have  a 

four-legged  table,  we  can  get  along  with 

makes  a    three  legs.  Does  the  Senator  know  what 

says  that    is  going  to  happen?  That  table  is  going 

less  energy     to  tip  over,  tiiat  is  what  Is  going  to 

going  to    happen. 

slump.  I        When  the  Senator  says  $450  miUion, 

and  lift    the  big  question  here  is  to  do  what  we 

when  the    have  to  do  in  the  gradualism  that  we 

to  6  per-     have  promoted.  In  order  to  save  the  tax- 

we  will    payers'  money  along  the  way  and  ac- 

the  Senate    complish  our  ultimate  result,  how  much 

projects,    money  do  we  need?  That  is  why  we  have 

knocked  out  the  $71   million,  because 

they  cannot   use   it.   But   the   Senator 

wants  to  knock  it  all  out. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  $94  million— the  differ- 
ence between  70  and  94  is  $24  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  find  the 
Senator  is  cutting  out  all  of  the  long  lead 
items,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
promote  the  demonstration  plant.  That 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  possible 

have  sunk         Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
us  as  soon    terrupt  the  Senator  any  further, 
not  this  Is        Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  should  like  to  finish 
let's     my  few  remarks,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  lay  out  to  the  Senate  in  or- 
I  have    derly  fashion  what  my  view  is  with  re- 
says  in    spect  to  the  breeder. 

Of  course,  the  events  of  the  past  have 
we  must     considerably  changed  our  perspectives  on 
and  demon-     the  feasibility  of  alternatives  to  nuclear 
as  a  matter     power  for  providing  energy.  ITiis  is  very 
important,  because  one  of  the  main  jus- 
tifications for  the  breeder  was  that  we 
did  not  have  alternatives.  Only  In  the 
past  2  years  has  the  Federal  Government 
given  serious  attention  to  the  question 
will  the     of  development  of  nonnuclear  alterna- 
tives. 
,  it  is  my        We   are    talking   about    alternatives. 
When  the  breeder  was  decided  upon,  it 
the  points     was  felt  that  there  were  no  alternatives. 
Island     Solar  power,  wind,  geothermal  and  the 
to  continue     like,  have  been  adequately  funded  for 
that  I     only  a  minimal  period  of  time.  Four  years 
these     ago,  we  had  spent  less  than  $1  million 
and  I    cumulatively  on  solar  research  and  de- 
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velopment;  less  than  $1  million  cumula- 
tively on  geothermal  research  and  de- 
velopment. That  was  4  years  ago.  Today, 
however,  these  programs  are  much 
larger. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to 
have  an  amendment  today  to  increase  the 
amount  of  solar  research  and  develop- 
ment up  to  $150  million  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

Many  experts  feel  that  solar  power 
alone  can  furnish  at  least  10  percent  of 
our  energy  by  the  year  2000,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation — not  an  In- 
consequential institution — estimates  that 
nonbreeder  sources  could  well  account 
for  almost  80  percent  of  our  energy  by 
the  year  2020,  a  far  cry  from  ERDA's  es- 
timate that  the  breeder  will  have  to  fur- 
nish 50  percent  of  our  energy  by. that 
year. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  are  substan- 
tial differences  of  opinion  on  these  vari- 
ables. The  reevaluations  of  recent  months 
all  run  counter  to  the  assumptions  made 
in  the  decision  to  proceed  on  the  breeder 
and  the  Clinch  River  project  at  a  rapid 
rate.  That  is,  many  responsible  experts 
now  feel  that  we  will  have  lower  demand 
for  electricity,  longer  lasting  inexpensive 
uranium  supplies,  and  alternatives  able 
to  assume  far  more  of  our  energy  burden 
than  was  previously  anticipated.  All 
those  factors  suggest  that  a  reevaluation 
of  the  timing  of  the  breeder  program  is 
in  order.  The  point  is  not  that  these  new 
evaluations  are  completely  correct  and 
that  the  A£C  and  ERDA  assumptions  are 
completely  wrong.  Rather,  we  simply  do 
not  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
or  whether  our  present  schedule  for 
breeder  development  is  rational  or  not. 

Yet  we  are  preparing  to  make  a  major 
commitment  to  the  breeder  by  authoriz- 
ing long-term  commitments  for  the 
Clinch  River  plant.  If  that  decision  is  ill- 
timed,  we  may  be  committing  ourselves 
and  our  country  to  spending  billions  of 
unnecessary  dollars  and  we  may  end  up 
wasting  those  billions  of  dollars,  as  well 
as  creating  technological  and  social  prob- 
lems of  a  giant  order. 

Consider  the  following:  The  breeder 
electricity  will  end  up  costing  at  least  $50 
to  $100  per  kilowatt  more  than  power 
from  conventional  light-water  reactors 
due  to  the  increased  capital  costs.  That 
is  accounting  for  a  lowered  cost  due  to 
experience.  So  we  are  talking  about  en- 
ergy that  is  $50  to  $100  per  kUowatt 
more  expensive. 

Experts  believe  that  the  breeder  power 
will  not  be  economically  competitive  un- 
til the  price  of  uranium  goes  to  at  least 
$50  a  pound.  We  already  know  frtan 
ERDA's  own  projections  that  this  is  not 
going  to  happen  in  this  century,  at  least 
in  1975  dollars.  Most  experts  believe  that 
it  will  not  happen  during  the  first  several 
decades  of  the  21st  century,  either.  Until 
it  does,  breeder  power  cannot  be  a  com- 
mercial reality.  Yet  we  persist  in  pro- 
ceeding with  plans  to  build  the  Clinch 
River  plant  and  have  it  operational  by 
the  year  1984. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  then?  We 
shall  have  a  $2  biUIon  structure  produc- 
ing electricity  which  may  not  be  com- 
mercially competitive  for  35  to  40  years, 
if  ever.  It  is  going  to  be  a  marvelous 
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monument.  We  can  all  go  down  there  and 
look  at  it  and  say  what  great  geniuses 
we  are.  and  there  it  is  going  to  sit,  pro- 
ducing energy  that  Is  going  to  be  so  much 
more  expensive  than  can  be  commercially 
consumed  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
subsidize  the  selling  of  it. 

But  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
Clinch  River  plant  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  white  elephant  permanently.  It 
may  well  be  that  at  some  future  point, 
we  are  going  to  decide  that  we  do  not 
jieed  the  breeder,  particularly  tf  some  of 
the  research  that  is  now  going  on  with 
solar  and  geothermal  and  liquefaction 
and  gasification  of  coal,  and  fusion — If 
this  pans  out.  as  it  may  well,  the  con- 
sequences of  a  premature  decision  would 
be  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  We 
would  be  required  to  fund  a  project  with 
no  real  prospect  of  commercial  results 
for  decades  after  its  completion. 

The  billions  of  dollars  spent  In  the 
program  between  now  and  Its  comple- 
tion would  come  from  a  very  limited  re- 
search and  development  budget. 

I  point  out  that  as  we  move  ahead 
with  the  breeder,  that  Is  going  to  sub- 
tract funds  that  are  going  to  be  avail- 
able for  these  other  alternatives — solar, 
geothermal,  fusion,  and  so  on. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  the 
Senate's  time  with  a  long-winded  ex- 
planation of  why  many  of  us  feel  that 
the  breeder  presents  problems,  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  Senators  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  technology 
that  has  been  proven,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  operating  breeder  in 
Pi-ance  and  there  is  an  operating  breeder 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  there  is  an 
operating  breeder  in  England.  They  are 
vei-y  different  types  of  breeders  from 
what  we  are  going  to  have  in  this  coun- 
try and  they  could  not  be  licensed  In 
this  country  because  of  safety  factors. 
Nobody  really  knows  what  the  costs  of 
the  energy  that  is  being  produced  by 
the  French  or  the  British  or  the  Soviet 
plant  are.  But  we  do  know  one  thing:  It 
is  very  expensive  and  we  know  that  it  Is 
a  lot  more  expensive  than  is  commer- 
cially feasible  at  the  moment. 

I  point  out  with  respect  to  the  safety 
of  the  Soviet  breeder  that  a  trip  was 
taken  by  Robert  Allen,  vice  president  of 
Bechtel  Corp.  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  comes  from  an  article,  "Safety  of 
Soviet  Breeders  Questioned,"  in  Energy 
Digest  of  June  17,  1975: 

Soviet  breeder  reactor  designs  may  incor- 
porate Inadequate  provisions  lor  safety  and 
reliability,  according  to  Robert  D.  Allen,  vice 
president  of  Bechtel  Corporation.  Allen  was 
one  of  50  nuclear  engineers  who  reportedly 
visited  two  Soviet  breeders  recently  under 
the  auspices  of  the  European  Nuclear  Society 
and  the  American  Nuclear  Society.  After  In- 
specting the  350  Mw  Shevchenko  breeder 
(eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea)  and  the 
600  Mw  Beloyarsk  uiUt  (Ural  Mts.)  Allen 
reportedly  observed:  "Either  we  are  right 
and  they  are  going  to  have  terrible  problems 
with  reliability  and  safety,  or  w©  have  gone 
too  far." 

Allen  described  how  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  astounded  to  le.-U'n,  "before  we  knew 
where  we  were,"  that  their  guides  had  taken 
liiem  atop  the  reactor's  "rotating  plug," 
which  is  used  to  position  fuel  elements.  De- 
''pite  their  hosts'  assurances  that  ample 
sliteldljig  was  in  place,  the  nuclear  experts 
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apparently  felt  uneasy.  Allen  also  noted 
crude  workmanship  In  the  reacton  ooncrftt* 
structural  elements,  wiring  and  Instnunenta.- 
tlon.  Allen  opined  that  electrical  circuits 
were  too  close  together  for  safety.  The  Soviets 
apparently  have  had  their  share  of  trouble 
developing  leak-proof  stainless  steel  welds. 
Dr.  Hans  Bethel  of  ComeU  University  re- 
counts s  water  and  sodium  explosion  at 
Sbevcbenko  which,  "spread  a  rather  nasty 
cloud  of  sodium  hydroxide  (lye)  over  the 
country  side."  Allen  qualifies,  however,  that 
every  country  involved  with  breeders  is  hav- 
ing problems  In  this  area. 

But  I  would  like  to  just  wind  up  these 
additional  remarks  by  saying  that  when 
this  program  got  started,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  program  shared  50-50  with 
the  public  utilities. 

If  this  bill  passes  the  way  it  came  out 
of  the  committee,  it  is  going  to  mean 
that  about  85  percent  of  the  tab,  at  least, 
is  going  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now,  if  this  is  so  dam  good,  why  are 
not  the  utilities  prepared  to  continue 
picking  up  about  50  percent  of  the  ac- 
tion? But  they  are  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  here,  my  friend,  who 
led  the  fight  some  years  ago  on  the  SST. 
It  reminds  me  very  much  of  that  fight 
because  that  started  off  to  be  a  shared 
cost  technology  with  the  aerospace  com- 
panies putting  up  their  fair  share. 

In  the  end.  It  became  almost  100  per- 
cent a  federally  subsidized  project. 

But  we  had,  originally.  In  this  program 
50-50  sharing.  If  this  bill  goes  through, 
it  will  be  about,  at  least,  85  to  15,  and  it 
is  also  possible  that  it  is  going  to  end 
up  costing  the  Federal  Government  100 
percent  from  now  on  in. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  if  there  is 
any  substantial  change  In  the  contract 
with  the  contractor,  the  private  contrac- 
tor, by  the  Federal  Government,  the  con- 
tractor has  the  option  to  bail  out  com- 
pletely, and  it  seems  clear  today  that 
tliere  are  going  to  be  some  substantial 
changes. 

For  instance,  a  core  catcher  wliich.  In 
all  probability,  Is  going  to  be  required. 
It  is  under  review  now  that  a  core 
catcher  Is  designed  to'  prevent,  In  the 
case  of  a  melt-down,  the  core  from  ex- 
ploding and  sending  plutonium  all  over 
the  countryside  and  radiation  all  over 
the  neighborhood,  and  that  core  catcher 
is  a  substantial  change  In  the  contract. 

If  they  decide  to  go  ahead  with  that 
core  catcher,  the  private  contractor  is 
going  to  be  able  to  bail  out  and  the  only 
way  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  go- 
ing to  get  that  thing  built  is  to  put  up 
100  percent  of  the  cost. 

That  Is  something  that  has  not  come 
out  clearly,  and  for  those  people  con- 
cerned about  the  costs  of  this  program 
it  is  something  which  I  feel  should  be 
evaluated. 

There  is  another  thing,  to  me,  which 
necessitates  a  delay  in  going  ahead  with 
this  program  for  at  least  a  year,  and  It 
is  that  we  are  havuig  so  many  reviews 
being  done. 

The  ERDA,  for  instance,  is  reviewing 
the  program  Itself.  The  final  environ- 
mental statement  is  not  due  for  at  least 
anotlier  3  months,  and  the  ERDA 
Internal  Review  Board  Is  charged  with 


reviewing  this  statement,  this  environ- 
mental Impact  statement. 

I  am  quoting  the  proposed  Final  En- 
vironmental Statement: 

Presents  the  breeder  program  as  though 
It  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole, 
thereby  depriving  the  Administrator  of  the 
opportunity  to  clioose  the  optimal  structure 
and  pace  from  among  the  full  range  of 
available  courses. 

And  that  is  ERDA's  own  statement,  or 
one  of  their  internal  divisions,  one  of 
their  own  statements. 

It  may  vc.y  well  be  that  we  will  want 
to  have  a  i.iore  measured  pace  with  the 
breeder  and  nobody  is  saying  to  do  away 
with  it.  We  are  talking  about  takuig 
about  $94  million  from  tills  program, 
putting  off  the  decision  on  long  lead 
items  for  at  least  1  year  at  Clinch 
River. 

It  may  be,  that  represents  an  archaic 
technology.  It  may  well  be,  as  a  doctor 
from  MIT  said,  that  we  ought  to  wait  a 
year  or  two  to  see  if  we  can  get  a  better 
or  newer  technology  for  that  demonstra- 
tion plant. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tttnney). 

This  amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
desirable  for  many  reasons  from  a  cost 
standpoint,  from  a  safety  standpoint, 
also  because,  in  my  view,  the  project  sim- 
ply, technically,  is  not  ready  to  go  ahead. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Tunney 
amendment  requiring  a  pause  for  recon- 
sideration before  forging  ahead  with  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  A  reassess- 
ment is  necessarj-  before  committing  the 
country  to  this  course  of  action  with  its 
significant  prospect  of  wasting  billions 
of  energy  R.  &  D.  dollars.  It  is  also  a 
course  which,  if  it  reaches  fruition,  may 
involve  grave  perils  for  mankind. 

For  30  years  now  the  world  has  rushed 
into  the  nuclear  age  with  the  United 
States  in  the  lead.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  nuclear  industry 
have  pressed  ahead  with  weapons  devel- 
opment, with  reactors  for  ships  and  sub- 
marines, and  with  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom  such  as  heart  pacemakers  and  elec- 
tricity generation.  These  have  been  very 
impressive  achievements  by  dedicated 
people  both  in  government  and  in  indus- 
try. 

But  It  is  time  to  pause  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breeder  reactor.  A  pause  is 
needed  for  several  reasons: 

First.  We  must  get  control  of  the  pro- 
gram's costs  before  proceeding.  At  pres- 
ent the  program  is  generating  appalling 
cost  overruns  while  standing  still  or  ac- 
tually losing  ground  on  its  schedules  and 
goals. 

Second.  The  engineering  testing  that 
must  precede  the  demonstration  plant 
is  Incomplete.  The  Clinch  River  design 
is  gold-plated  and  poorly  suited  for  its 
purpose.  In  other  words,  we  are  just  not 
yet  ready  to  go  Into  a  costly  demonstra- 
tion project  yet. 

Third.  The  breeder  raises  momentous 
new  problems  of  proliferation  and  pro- 
tection of  weapons-grade  materials  and 
radioactive  wastes  that  have  not  yet  been 
adequately  addressed. 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes  ago,  we 
adopted  two  amendments,  on  page  19, 
line  13,  we  substituted  the  figures  with 
one  amendment,  and  page  39,  line  18,  we 
substituted  other  figures. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  this  matter  was  out  of  order  and 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered in  order  retroactively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  that  was  on  page  19,  the  Church 
amendment  the  Senator  referred  to? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  It  was  not. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  amendment  would 
that  do 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  increase  the  figure  the 
Church  amendment  increased. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  an  amendment  that  would 
go  to  some  figures  on  that  page  and  I  can 
circumvent  that  by  amending  other 
figures. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  I  would  not 
object  to  the  Senator's  request  if  put  in 
as  a  unanimous-consent  request  that  I 
may  alter  figures  on  line  13,  and  I  would 
go  along  with  it. 

So  my  amendment  would  then  be  ger- 
mane under  the  rules.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  imder  the  rules,  be- 
cause I  was  precluded,  but  dealing  with 
this  figure  directly,  I  can  do  it  through 
indiiection,  it  would  save  a  lot  of  time 
if  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  as  having  been 
in  order  and  that  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka may  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
figure? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  am  not  tracking 
what  he  is  tsilking  about. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Perhaps  I  can  explain 
again.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  have  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  explain,  if  the  Senators  will 
suspend  their  colloquy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  charged  to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
not  be  charged  to  the  Senator's  time. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  amended  two 
figures,  and  then  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  offered  two  amendments  to 
amend  the  same  two  figures,  which  were 
agreed  to,  but  were  not  in  order. 

That  is  where  we  are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  question  now  is, 
one,  whether  or  not  those  might  be  con- 
sidered in  order  retroactively;  and,  two, 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
can  make  another  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  offer 
an  amendment  to  modify  those. 

Mr.   GRAVEL.   Just   one   number  of 


those  pages.  I  can  do  it  through  indirec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
can. 

What  page  is  it? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Page  19,  Une  13,  called 
"Other  Programs,"  and  I  would  have 
amendments  just  going  to  those  figures, 
and  it  would  accommodate  the  body  as 
it  would  accommodate  me  personally. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONTf^YA.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  offering  an 
amendment  to  this  one  item.  I  would 
have  no  objection  at  all,  and  that  may 
be  included  in  my  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  not  object  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico's  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  might  I  Inquire 
of  the  Chair  if  there  is  an  agreement  that 
amendments  must  be  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Pearson).  The  Chair  will  have  to  ex- 
amine the  agreement. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  tell  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  my  amendments  will  be  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  advise  the  Senator  tliat  there  is  a 
provision  for  germaneness. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Might  I  inquire  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  asking  that  the 
provision  requiring  that  the  amendments 
be  germane  be  waived? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  I  have  no  such  re- 
quest. My  amendments  are  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  advise  that  the  Senator  is  asking  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  amend  a  figure 
ah'eady  in  the  amendment. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  598. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    553,    AS    MODIFIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  colloquy  was  not  taken 
out  of  the  time  of  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment, is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
estimated  costs  of  the  breeder  have  gone 
up  at  a  simply  unbelievable  rate.  Total 
program  costs  have  risen  from  $3.9  bil- 
lion in  1968  to  $10.7  biUion  today.  That 
is  more  than  doubling  in  7  years.  And 
schedules  are  slipping  literally  as  fast 
as  time  goes  by. 

The  Clinch  River  demonstration  proj- 
ect has  risen  from  $699  million  In  1972 
to  $1.7  billion  today,  even  before  the  first 
shovel  of  earth  has  been  lifted  at  Clinch 
River.  According  to  a  GAO  report  on  the 
cost  and  schedule  for  the  CUnch  River 
project,  this  latter  estimate  was  hastily 
pared  down  from  $2.1  billion  at  the  be- 
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hest  of  ERDA  oflQcials  apprehensive  that 
"with  such  high  costs  the  project  could 
be  in  trouble."  Meanwhile  the  estimated 
completion  date  for  the  project  is  more 
distant  than  before. 

Topping  the  Clinch  River  project  by 
far.  however,  is  the  cost  ovenoin  on  the 
so-called  Past  Flux  Test  Facility,  which 
will  test  fuels  and  components  for  the 
demonstration  plant.  Its  estimated  cost 
has  gone  up  to  more  than  11  times  the 
original  1967  projection.  Tliis  must  be  a 
near  record  for  abusing  tlie  taxpayer 
and  playing  the  Congress  for  a  sucker. 
Meanwhile,  the  estimated  schedule  for 
full  operation  of  the  facility  has  slipped 
by  6  years  over  the  past  8. 

Mr.  President,  any  program,  whether  it 
Is  a  military  program,  a  health  program, 
an  education  program,  that  has  this 
really  outrageous  overrun  performance 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  there  is  a  strong  case 
under  these  circumstances  for  us  to  take 
a  year  or  so  and  look  it  over.  That  is  all 
Senator  Tunney  would  ask  us  to  do. 

So  the  cost  of  the  breeder  has  gone  up 
as  fast  as  the  price  of  oil  itself.  This  may 
be  no  coincidence.  The  high  price  of  oil 
has  pulled  up  the  prices  of  other  energy 
.sources,  including  that  of  electricity.  This 
has  opened  a  gap  between  nuclear 
generating  costs  and  the  price.s  of  alter- 
native energy  forms. 

Prices  abhor  a  vacuum,  and  this  cost 
gap  was  an  Invitation  to  price  boosts  in 
the  nuclear  industries.  In  fact,  the  price 
of  uranium  has  doubled  since  1974,  and 
generating  plants  have  soared  in  cost  to 
fill  this  gap,  even  though  new  nuclear 
generating  capacity  is  being  ordered  and 
placed  in  service  more  slowly  than 
anticipated.  The  sense  of  urgency  for 
energy  independence  also  has  placed  the 
breeder  contractors  in  a  strong  position. 

So  part  of  what  we  are  seeing,  I  sus- 
liect.  is  the  breeder  contractors  coming  in 
for  their  share  of  the  OPEC-generated 
profits  that  are  percolating  throughout 
the  energy  industries. 

In  any  event,  Congress  has  been 
hooked  again  on  a  project  with  grossly 
understated  costs.  Again  we  have  been 
drawn  Into  a  pet  agency-contractor 
boondoggle  and  are  being  taken  for  a 
long  ride.  So  we  face  another  test  of 
Congress'  determination  to  control  the 
Federal  purse  strings  effectively.  If  we 
are  to  pass  this  test,  we  must  say  stop, 
and  order  a  careful  new  look  at  the  justi- 
fication, the  costs  and  the  design  of  the 
breeder  program.  That  is  what  the 
Tunney  amendment  would  do. 

Make  no  mistake:  There  is  a  joker 
hidden  even  in  these  cost  estimates.  This 
joker  is  the  assumption  that  private  in- 
dustry— the  manufacturers  and  utili- 
ties—will chip  in  at  least  $1.7  billion  for 
a  second  demonstration  plant  following 
the  Clinch  River  project  and  then  will 
fund  all  subsequent  development  costs.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  taxpayers'  share  of 
the  second  demonstration  plant  will  be 
only  $300  million.  For  the  follow-on  proj- 
ect to  get  started  on  schedule  tlie  in- 
dustry contribution  would  have  to  be 
committed  before  tlie  CUnch  River  re- 
actor is  even  completed.  And  this  is  not 
vei->'  likely. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  utilities  were 


required  by  the  original  authorization  to 
foot  no  less  than  half  of  the  Clinch  River 
project's  costs.  Of  the  1972  cost  estimate 
of  $699  million,  however,  they  never  were 
willing  to  contribute  more  than  $277  mil- 
lion, or  40  percent.  As  the  costs  skyrock- 
eted, the  taxpayers'  representatives — 
AEC  and  ERDA — made  a  deal  to  limit 
the  utilities'  share  to  $257  milUon — only 
15  percent  of  the  present  estimated  to- 
tal— and  accepted  for  the  taxpayer  an 
imlimited  share  now  estimated  at  $1.4 
billion.  Government  promoters  of  the  su- 
personic transport  played  the  same  joker 
on  us  10  years  ago  but  never  got  away 
with  this  much. 

Let  us  put  the  utilities'  attitude  into 
perspective.  This  industry  expects  to 
spend  over  $300  billion  on  new  facilities 
in  the  next  10  years.  They  could  them- 
selves develop  the  breeder,  which  its  sup- 
porters tell  us  is  the  only  way  to  generate 
adequate  electricity  aftier  the  year  2000. 
But  they  are  willing  to  put  less  than  one 
one-thousandth  of  their  Investment 
funds  into  breeder  development. 

Either  the  utilities  do  not  believe  that 
the  breeder  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  or 
else  they  expect  to  get  it  free  of  charge 
from  Uncle  Sam.  After  all,  the  adminis- 
tration not  long  ago  named  it  a  top  na- 
tional priority.  In  keeping  with  this,  ad- 
ministration officials  have  told  GAO  that 
Federal  subsidies  for  follow-on  demon- 
stration plants  might  have  to  go  as  high 
as  $2  billion  If  private  support  cannot  be 
attracted. 

The  most  convincing  rea.son  to  pause 
in  the  funding  of  the  Clinch  River  plant 
Is  that  the  technical  preparations  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

Even  If  there  were  no  overiim,  even  If 
it  were  right  on  time,  up  to  this  point, 
I  tliink  It  is  clear  that  the  Clinch  River 
design  Is  not  satisfactory. 

Projects  providuig  technical  Inputs 
are  behind  schedule,  and  major  technical 
gaps,  such  as  those  in  the  fuel  recycle 
technology,  ma«:t  be  filled  before  the 
breeder  can  function  commercially.  So 
we  are  calling  for  a  delay  In  the  money 
to  match  the  progress  In  research  and 
engineeiing. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission is  undertaking  a  3-year  study  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
Plutonium  reprocessing  as  a  fact  in  be- 
ing in  this  countrj'. 

They  are  tiying  to  determine  whether 
or  not  tills  technology  is  safe.  We  are 
not  going  to  know  the  answer  to  that  for 
3  years,  and  yet  the  breeder  program 
assumes  that  we  are  going  to  have  Plu- 
tonium reprocessing.  There  is  no  way 
that  a  breeder  can  work  without  a  Plu- 
tonium reprocessing  plant  in  operation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing, as  I  imderstand  him,  that  if  we  con- 
clude, after  3  years,  that  it  is  not  safe,  it 
means  that  we  have  wasted  and  thrown 
away  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  in  fact,  over  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  And  the  breeder  that 
was  originally  estimated  to  cost  about 
$2.5  billion  is  now  estimated  to  cost  $10.7 


billion,  and  it  may  well  be  before  we  are 
through  that  it  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $15  billion,  $16  billion, 
or  $17  billion;  and  if  this  program  is  to 
be  successful,  we  will  have  to  have  Pluto- 
nium reprocessing. 

Yet  the  whole  program  which  Con- 
gress established  just  last  year  says  we 
ought  to  have  a  3-year  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  going  to  have  Plu- 
tonium reprocessing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  what  the  Senator 
from  California  is  asking  us  to  do  in 
look  where  we  are  going? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  take  off  the  bhnd- 
ers  and  see  what  is  ahead  of  us? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Let  me  read  a  quota- 
tion from  the  GAO  report.  It  says: 

Special  problems  are  licensing  by  NRC  of 
Plutonium  recycling,  a  process  essential  to 
economically  viable  LMFBR's,  and  a  decision 
whether  LMFBR's  need  core  catchers  or  other 
additional  containment  to  guard  against 
cor©  disruptive  accidents,  including  re- 
crltlcallty. 

If  we  are  going  to  fund  this  program 
at  the  rate  we  are  funding  it,  and  they  get 
this  Clinch  River  demonstration  proj- 
ect started  on  the  line,  there  will  be  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  the  regulatoiT 
agency  to  say,  "Let  us  build  that  Plu- 
tonium reprocessing  plant,"  even 
though,  in  their  best  judgment,  it  may 
not  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  an  irrefutable  point  for  anyone 
who  believes  in  our  proceeding,  not  only 
as  to  fiscal  responsibility,  but  also  witli 
regard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
people.  There  will  be  enormous  economic- 
pressure,  and  all  of  us  know  of  occasion.'^ 
when  economic  pressures  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  other  governments  have  re- 
sulted in  decisions  that  are  unwise,  fool- 
ish, and  dangerous,  but  we  have  gone 
ahead  because  of  the  amounts  of  money 
that  have  already  been  spent. 

What  the  Senator  is  doing,  as  I  mider- 
stand.  is  trying  to  prevent  that,  and  not 
only  to  save  money,  but  to  save  lives. 

Although  I  shall  not  go  deeply  into 
the  matters  of  plutonlum  proliferation 
and  nuclear  wastes,  it  should  be  clear 
to  all  that  the  decision  being  considered 
here  is  not  just  a  matter  of  providinp 
for  future  electric  power  requirement'-. 
That  is  very  important.  But  this  deci- 
sion also  carries  with  it  potentially  cat- 
aclysmic dangers  for  mankuid  that  arc 
only  now  being  fully  perceived  by  peo- 
ple outside  the  secretive  nuclear  com- 
plex. Momentous  new  problems,  such  a.s 
those  of  safeguarding  Plutonium  and 
enriched  uranium  from  potential  weap- 
ons makers,  would  take  on  a  new  order 
of  magnitude  with  the  further  develop- 
ment and  ultimate  proliferation  of  the 
breeder  reactor.  Tliis  is  tnily  a  fateful 
decision  for  mankind. 

In  closing,  let  me  cite  the  view  of  Pro- 
fessor Etevid  Rose,  a  top  nuclear  physi- 
cist at  MIT,  who  said: 

My  first  choice — to  delay  construction  of 
the  CRBR  one  or  two  years  while  carrying 
out  a  substantial  review — rests  on  the  be- 
lief that  a  better  program  will  come  from 
a  thorough  review,  that  time  exists  for  the 
work,  and  that  the  delay  will  not  lead  to 
dis.«olutlon  of  the  present  program. 
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Mr.   President.   I   offer   a 
amendment  at  this  point, 
insert  new  language  in  the 
the  Tunney   amendment 
prohibitions  on  long  lead 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFltER.  The 
Chair  would  ad\ise  the  Seiator  that 
the  amendment  Is  not  in  ord(  ir  imtil  the 
time  on  the  Tunney  amendm  ent  has  all 
been  used  up  or  yielded  bad : 

The  Senator  may  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pi-esidejit.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  huw 
much  time  do  I  have  remaii  ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  Ser.- 
ator  has  19  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  2  mii^utes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  items  that  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  dealing  with  the  dan  jer  of  Plu- 
tonium In  our  society,  prepared  by  Dr. 
John  Gofman.  showing  the  correlation 
with  respect  to  plutonlum  i  allout  and 
the  incidence  of  cancer  or  pofential  can- 
cer in  our  society. 

I  think  they  ai-e  verj-  leleiant  to  the 
matter  now  under  discussion  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thejj  be  printed 
in  tiie  Rkcoed  at  this  point 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Canceh  Hazakd  From    (Inhaled 
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The   calculations   presented 
th«  other  reports  of  this  CNR 
reaent  a  first  approximation  of 
hazards  from  plutonlxun 

In  essence,   these   are  »tudle»i 
slmetry   of   plutonlum  exposun 
certain  critical   voids   In   ma: 
edge  of  the  physical  and  physlolctlcal 
eters   which   determine   the   dosimetry, 
thxn  we  have  made  nece.ssary 
wlilch  are  all  clearly   ldentifle< 

It  Is  anticipated  that  as  add  ttional 
become   avaUable,    the    calculai  Ions 
will  be  updated  to  take  them  1  ito 
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<  1 )  The  lung  cajocer  potentla  : 
from  Lnhiiled  Insoluble   compoi  nd 
toulum  (such  as  PuO.  paxtlclei^ 
grossly  vmderestlmated  by  such 
bodies  as  the  International 
Radiological     Protection     and 
Medical  Reeearch  CouncU. 

(2)  The   term   'lung   cancer 
freely  in  this  report,  has  a 
deflAltion,  namely,  the  reciproca  1 
time  lung  cancer  risk  per  unit 
whatever  be  the  units  dlaruss 
popular  terms,  one  "lung  canc«k' 
carcinogen    euch    as   plutoniurc 
Into  a  population  will  assure 
cancer  death. 

(3)  The  lung  cancer  hazard 
Inhalation    is    much    higher 
smoking  humans  than  for  non- 
calculations     presented     here 
following  values  for  Inhalation 
plutonlum  particulates. 

For   Cigarette-Smokers:    Pu-" 

(a)   0.068  micrograms  deposited 
r«f>enta  one  "lung  cancer  do«e 

«b)    7330.000,000  -lung  cancer 
pound  of  Pu^. 

Beactor-Pu: 

I  a)    0.011   micrograms  deposited 
Pa  represents  one  "lung  cancer 
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(b)  42.300.000.000  'lung  cancer  doees"  per 
pouod  of  reactor-Pu. 
For  Non-smokers:   Pu«» 

(a)  7.3  micrograms  deposited  Pu  '  repre- 
sents one  "limg  cancer  dose". 

(b)  82,800,000  "lung  cancer  doses"  pet 
pound  Pu"*. 

(a)  1.4  micrograms  deposited  reactor-Pu 
represents  one  "lung  cancer  dose". 

(b)  338,000,000  "lung  cancer  doses"  per 
pound  of  reactor-Pu. 

(4)  While  the  estimated  hazard  is  about 
127  times  lower  for  non-smokers  th.in  for 
smokers,  thft  hazard  for  non-smokers  lor  re- 
actor-Pu, which  is  what  nuclear  energy  pi-o- 
vides,  is  indeed  severe.  Clearly,  there  would 
be  no  source  of  comfort  available  evon  it  no 
one  in  the  population  smoked  cigarettes. 

(5i  Tlie  reason  for  the  groes  luidere.stima'c 
by  ICRP  or  BMRC  Is  their  use  of  a  totally  un- 
realistic, "idealized"  model  for  the  clear- 
ance of  deposited  plutonlum  from  the  lungs 
and  bronchi,  plus  their  non-recognltlon  of 
the  bronchi  as  the  true  site  for  most  human 
lung  cancers.  The  erroneous  model  used  by 
such  organizations  falls  totally  to  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  cigarette-smoking  upon 
the  physiolcgical  function  of  human  lungs. 

(6)  Plutonium  nuclides,  or  other  alpha  par- 
licle-emittlug  nuclides,  tn  an  Insoluble  form, 
represent  an  inhalation  hazard  in  a  class 
some  five  orders  of  magnitude  more  potent, 
weight  for  weight,  than  the  potent  chemical 
carcinogens. 

\"i  The  bea<ile  dog  data  on  lung  cancer 
production  from  Inhaled  plutonlum  already 
are  lu  good  general  accord  with  the  human 
estimates  of  this  report,  even  though  it  is 
widely  realized  that  the  current  beagle  data 
must  be  overestimating  the  lung  cancer  dose. 
When  the  beagle  data  became  available  at 
lower  dosafe;es,  it  Is  virtually  certain  that 
they  wUl  not  be  significantly  different  frimi 
the  human  estimates. 

(8)  None  of  the  calculations  presented  in 
this  report  make  any  use  of  "hot  particle" 
theories  and  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
sT'.ch  theories.  Unfortunately,  so  much  effcu't 
has  been  expended,  for  example,  by  the 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  In  coun- 
tering "hot  particle"  theories  that  they  over- 
looked the  real  cancer  hazard  derivable  from 
straightforward  dosimetry,  as  presented  here. 
It  turns  out  that  dosimetry  provides  cancer 
risk  estimates  well  within  order  of  magnitude 
agreement  with  those  predicted  by  Gee- 
saman-Tamplln-Cochran. 

(9)  "The  lung  cancer  potential  of  insoluble 
particles  of  plutonlum  compounds  should  re- 
sult in  worldwide  rejection  of  nuclear  fission 
energy  involving  any  kind  of  plutonlum 
handling  or  recycling.  No  meaningful  mitiga- 
tion of  this  problem  would  be  achieved  even 
if  cigarette  smoking  stopped  totally. " 

The  CAMcnt  Hazako  Fbom  I.viialeo 
Plutonium 
(By  John  W.  Ctofman*) 
•  John  W.  Gofman,  MJ3..  PhD.  is  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  of  Uedical  Physics,  Division  of 
Medical    Physics,    University    of    California, 
Bei  keley,  California. 

INTBOOCCnON 

At  this  critical  Juncture  for  societal  choices 
of  energy  supply  for  the  future,  one  possi- 
ble choice  is  a  nuclear  fission  economy  based 
upon  the  element  plutonlum  (element  94). 
TampUn  and  Cochran '  have  pointed  out 
that  the  U.S.  AEC  projected  that  over  4 
million  megawatts  of  nuclear  capacity  wlU  be 
installed  between  1970  and  2020.  Based  upon 
this  estimate,  Tamplin  and  Cochran  pointed 
out  that  over  the  lifetime  of  these  plants 
this  Installed  capacity  could  result  in  a  cu- 
miUative  fiow  o>f  approximately  200  mlUion 
kilograms  (440  million  pounds)  of  pluto- 
nlum through  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Putting 
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this  much  plutonlum  "through  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle"  means  plutcuium  becomes  a  com- 
monplace article  of  c:ommerce,  being  handled 
by  thousands  of  workers  and  being  trans- 
ported on  highways,  railways,  and  airways 
in  numerous  shipments  per  day. 

Plutonltun  is  widely  recognized  as  a  po- 
tent carcinogen,  and  is  of  particular  con- 
cern in  the  form  of  insoluble  particles  of  plu- 
tonlum dioxide  iPuO.)  as  a  very  potent 
agent  for  the  production  of  lung  cancer  In 
man.  Estimates  have  been  made  by  several 
indlviduDls  and  groups  of  the  number  of 
human  lung  cancers  to  be  expected  for  the 
inhalation  of  specified  quantitle?  of  PuOj 
panicles.  Such  estimates  range  over  several 
orders  of  magnitude,  with  Cohen  -  providing 
the  lowest  estimate,  Tamplin-Cochran '  pro- 
viding the  highest  estimate,  and  the  British 
Medical  Reseaixli  Council  ^  providing  evi- 
dence suggesting  an  intermediate  value.  Un- 
fortunately, the  problem  has  been  clouded 
by  needless  polemic  discussion  of  whether 
or  not  the  "hot  particle"  hj^iothesis  (Geesa- 
man)'  is  correct.  The  Issue  of  PuOs  particle 
carciuogeniclty  can  be  approached  in  a 
straightforward  manner  with  no  reference 
whatever  to  "hot  particle"  ilieorles. 

It  i.s  our  piirpo.se  here  to  present  such  a 
SLraighiforward  analysis  leading  to  some  rea- 
sonable limits  for  the  expected  numbers  of 
human  lung  cancers  for  the  inhalation  of 
phitonii'.m  particulates.  There  are  certain 
crucial  voids  in  our  knowledge  cf  the  be- 
liavlor  and  disposition  of  PuOi,  once  depos- 
ited in  the  luug.  As  a  result,  the  estimate  of 
the  number  of  cancers  becomes  dependent 
upon  the  as.snmptions  used  where  evidence 
is  lacking.  Cohen,  in  his  analysis,  simply 
overlooked  the  important  problems  of  be- 
havior of  the  PuO-'  In  the  lung.  The  British 
Medical  Research  Council  paid  lip  senlce  to 
certain  of  the  problems,  but  then  neglected 
to  indicate  how  failure  to  address  the  prob- 
lems might  provide  n  falsely  low  estimate  of 
luug  cancer  hazard  irom  plutonlum 
inhalation. 

DLTAU.EO    AN.1I.VSIS    OF    LUNG    CANCEK    INDPC- 
TIO.S    BY    PLUTONIUM 

The  analysis  of  the  lung  cancer -producing 
properties  of  inhaled  plutonlum'  particulates 
(usually,  but  by  no  means  ueessarily.  Insolu- 
ble particles  of  PuO;)  proceeds  by  several 
steps. 

Step  1:  Analysis  ba^ed  upon  the  kno^ii 
carcinogenicity  of  x-rays,  gamma  rays,  and 
neutrons  for  human  luug  tissue,  followed  by 
analysis  of  the  dose  to  be  delivered  to  lung 
tissue  by  Inhaled  particulates  of  plutonlum. 
assuming  the  plutonlum  delivers  its  radia- 
tion to  the  entire  mas-s  of  broncho-pulmo- 
nary tissue.  Since  the  nuclear  power  indus- 
try will  provide  mixtures  of  plutonlum  nu- 
clides, rather  than  the  predominant  nuclide, 
Pu-",  the  analysis  will  consider  effects  of 
Pu"*  and  effects  of  Pu  mixtures  from  nu- 
clear p>ower  reactors,  to  be  designated  simply 
as  "reactor-Pu". 

Step  2:  Analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  non-imlform  distribution  of  pluto- 
nlum within  the  lung  and  the  crucial  prob- 
lem of  which  cells  lu  the  broucho-pulmo- 
nary  system  are  Involved  in  human  Kmg 
cancer  production. 

Step  3:  Final  estimates  of  the  probable 
limits  to  be  placed  upon  the  lung  cancer 
expectations  per  pound  of  plutonlum  de- 
posited in  lung  tissue  of  humaai  populations. 

Step  1.  Analysis  based  upon  the  known 
carcinogenicity  of  x-rays,  gamma  rays  and 
neutrons  for  human  luug  tissue. 

There  has  been,  for  several  years,  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  human  population  groups 
exposed  to  x-rays,  or  to  combinations  of  x- 
rays,  gamma  rays,  and  neutrons  have  devel- 
oped an  excess  of  lung  cancers  that  must  be 
attributed  to  radiation  exposure.  Gofman 
and  Tamplin-  -'  have  presented  comprehen- 
sive analysts  of  the  qaantltattre  aspects  of 
such  lung  cancer  production.  More  recently 
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the  BEIR  Committee  presented  its  analysis 
of  the  same  evidence."  W»  shaU  discuss  the 
differences  (minor,  at  best)  in  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  derived  from  both  analyses.  There 
is  aDundant  additional  proof  that  broncho- 
pLiUnonary  Uradiatlon  produces  lung  cancer 
in  man  from  the  tragic  experience  of  ura- 
rumi  (and  other)  mniers  exposed  to  radon 
g.,s  and  daughter  products  of  radon.  How- 
ew-r.  we  shall  refrain  from  using  these  latter 
ddtii  for  quantitative  purposes  because  vir- 
tually everyone  realizes  that  do.se  estimation 
in  nuls  or  rems  is  exceedingly  tenuous  at  best 
for  the  miners. 

The  analysis  of  Gofman-Tamplin  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  for  diilu.se  lung  irradiation, 
1  rem  means  2"o  uicrease  over  the  spon- 
taneous lung  cancer  death  rale  each  year  in 
an  exposed  population,  once  the  latent  pe- 
riod of  some  10-15  years  is  passed.'-"  Precisely 
bow  long  this  2';c  per  year  increase  lin  luug 
cancer  death  rate)  persists  is  not  known 
froiu  direct  evidence.  A  modestly  conserva- 
tive estimate  (agreed  to  by  many  observers) 
is  a  persistence  of  30  years,  but  persistence 
for  the  remainder  of  the  life  span  of  the 
exposed  population  cannot  be  ruled  out.  The 
BEIR  Committee  recognized  this  uncertainty 
Ui  Its  report.  The  value  of  2'A.  increase  over 
spontaneous  lung  cancer  death  rate,  accord- 
ing to  Oofman-Tamplln,  applies  for  young 
adults  of  the  20-30  year  age  range. 

Some  workers  have  analyzed  lung  (and 
other  cancer)  production  by  radiation  in 
terms  of  the  absolute  number  of  cancers 
produced  per  rem  exposure  of  a  population, 
with  no  reference  to  a  percent  increase  over 
the  spontaneous  occurrence  rate.  Cohen  has 
chosen  this  approach,  with  the  strange  state- 
ment that: 

"It  may  be  noted  that  our  calctUations 
employed  the  "absolute  risk"  model  of  Refer- 
ence 6  (the  BEIR  report)  rather  than  the 
"relative  risk"  model.  Primarily  this  Is  be- 
cause the  age-dependent  risk  of  each  type  of 
cancer  is  not  readily  available,  and  the  cal- 
culations are  more  complex.  In  ref.  5,  the 
relative  risk  model  gives  a  two  times  larger 
effect.  However,  the  available  evidence  tends 
to  support  the  absolute  risk  model  and  it 
seems  to  be  preferred  by  most  experts  in  the 
field,  so  its  use  is  Justified  by  our  aim  to 
determine  the  most  probable  effects." 

The  available  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  author,  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  opposite  conclusion — namely,  that  the 
relative  risk  method  has  very  sound  founda- 
tion Indeed.  (A  variety  of  pertinent  sources 
of  evidence  points  strongly  to  radiation  ac- 
tion as  a  multiplier  of  other  carcinogenic  in- 
fluences) (e.g.,  radiation  multiplies  the  ef- 
fect of  cigarette  smoking  in  the  uranium 
miners).  If  radiation  acts  as  a  multiplier, 
then  the  best  approach  U  the  relative  risk 
method,  with  a  specified  percent  increase 
over  the  spontaueou.s  cancer  fatality  rate  per 
rem  of  exposure.  The  BEIR  Committee  wa.s 
unable  to  choose  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches, commenting  as  foUo-As:  (p.  99, 
BEIR  Report) 

"Absolute  risk  estimates  are  gfuerally  more 
uaeful  for  purposes  of  radiation  protection 
than  are  relative  risk  estimates,  because  they 
specify  directly  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  risk  due  to 
radiation  were  found  to  increase  hi  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  risk,  then  the  relative 
risk  would  provide  the  more  appropriate 
estimate.  Since  the  existing  knowledge  of 
radiation  carcinogenesis  Is  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  which  tj-pe  ol  estimate  ap- 
plies best  in  a  given  situation,  both  the  abso- 
lute risk  (where  possible)  and  the  relative 
risk  are  given  in  this  report." 

Since  the  present  author  considers  the 
S'iientific  evidence  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
01  the  relative  risk  method,  that  method  (in- 
cluding BEIR'8  relative  risk  estimates)  will 
I'e  used  in  all  calculations  here.  It  is  a  very 


simple  matter,  as  will  be  noted,  to  convert 
the  relative  risk  estimates,  scientifically 
sound,  into  absolute  numbers  of  lung  cancer 
fatalities.  Moreover,  in  periods  of  rapidly 
changing  Itmg  cancer  death  rates  (such  as 
the  1940-1975  period  In  the  USA),  the  rela- 
tive risk  method  can  avoid  serious  errors  ol 
under-estimation.  The  absolute  risk  method, 
using  data  for  populations  exposed  in  or  be- 
fore 1945,  may  be  truly  Irrelevant  in  making 
estimates  for  the  real  world  of  1975. 

The  most  recent  datum  from  the  American 
Cancer  Society  provides  the  estimated  value, 
63,500  Itmg  cancer  deaths  per  year  (1976) 
for  men  in  the  USA.-^  Virtually  all  these  lung 
cancer  deaths  are  in  men  over  25  years  of  age, 
so  they  may  be  taken  to  occur  in  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  50  million  men  (^ those 
over  25  years  of  age) . 

The  spontaneous  (or  as  BEIR  calls  it.  the 
"natural")  lung  cancer  death  rate,  therefore, 
is  63500  5x10'  or  1.27x10- /year.  Expressed 
otherwise,  this  means  1.27  fatal  lung  cancers 
per  1000  persons  per  year,  spontaneously  oc- 
curring in  men  over  25  years  of  age. 

If  we  now  lUilize  the  Gofman-Tamplin 
figure  of  a  2';c  increase  over  the  spontaneous 
rate  per  rem  of  exposure,  we  arrive,  per  rem, 
at  the  following:  (0.02)  (1.27x10-=),  or  2.54x 
10=,  year  as  the  expected  increase  in  lung 
cancer  fatalities  per  year  per  rem  of  exposure. 
Henceforth  In  this  discussion,  we  shall  refer 
to  estimates  arrived  at  In  this  manner  as 
"Gofman-Tamplin"  estimates. 

The  BEIR  Committee  arrived  at  a  some- 
what lower  percentage  increase  per  rem  of 
exposure.  However,  BEIR  realized  that  the 
exposed  subjects  had  not  been  followed  long 
enough  to  be  sure  they  were  on  the  "plateau" 
of  observed  effects.  We  may  quote  BEIR  Re- 
port (p.  166)  as  follows: 

"It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  In  the  final 
analysis  the  absolute  risk  in  these  groups 
will  approach  2/lOVyear/rem  and  the  rela- 
tive risk  will  reach  0.5%  or  higher.  For  the 
three  groups  (miners  and  Japanese  survi- 
vors) in  which  up-to-date  Information  Is 
available,  it  Is  significant  that  many  new 
cases  have  been  added  during  the  past  few 
years." 

This  is  a  powerful  admission  by  the  BEHR 
Committee.  They  are  admitting  that  their 
estimate  Is  only  four-fold  lower  than  Gof- 
man-Tamplin and  admitting  that  when  all 
the  evidence  is  In,  they  may  be  even  closer 
to  Gofman-Tamplin  estimates. 

Let  us  not  anticipate  the  future,  and  simply 
proceed  utilizing  the  BEIR  figure  of  0.5',.. 
increase  in  relative  risk  per  year  per  rem. 
realizing  that  it  is  not  a  most  conservative 
public  health  estimate.* 

Since  0.5';  is  '.^  of  2': ,  we  would  say  that 
BEIR  should  conclude  tiiat  the  risk  of  fatal 
lung  cancer,  for  USA  subjects  in  1975,  ts 
>4  X2.54  :10  '  year  rem,  or  6.3  X 10-".' year ' 
rem. 

Henccforih  in  this  discus.sion.  we  shall 
refer  to  estimates  based  upon  this  number 
as  "BEIR"  estimates. 

Cohen,  in  his  analysis,  quotes  BEIR  as  giv- 
ing "The  cancer  risk  of  radiation  to  the  lung 
as  1 .3 ■ ;  10  Vyear-rem  for  adults'.  This  low 
figure,  based  upon  absolute  data  from  1945, 
may  be  truly  irrelevant  for  exposure  of  popu- 
lations today. 

Henceforth  in  this  discussion,  we  shall 
refer  to  Cohen's  analysis  based  upon  the 
1.3  X  10  '  lung  cancer  deatlis/year-rem  as  the 
"Cohen"  estimate. 

It  was  stated  above  that  most  observers 
(including  BEIR  Committee)  consider  the 
"plateau"  effect  may  persist  for  30  years,  or 
even  longer.  And  while  not  ti'uly  conservative 
(in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge),  we 
shall,  for  present  purposes,  utilize  the  poten- 
tial underestimate  of  30  years  on  the  "pla- 
teau". 
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This  leads  to  the  following  total  lung  can- 
cer production  per  rem  as  follows: 

"Gofman-Tamplin" 

30  X  2.64  X  10-»=7.62  X  lO* 
lung  cancer  deaths  per  lifetlme-man-rem. 

"BEIR"  30X6.3X  10-*=1.89xl0-«  lung  can- 
cer deaths  per  lifetime-man-rem. 

"Cohen"  30xl.Sx  lO'^S.gxlO"^  lung  can- 
cer deaths  per  lifeiime-man-rem. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  THE  "LtnJG  CANCER  DOSE" 

It  has  become  commonplace  recently  to 
alter  such  presentations  of  risk  into  another 
format,  namely,  that  which  describes  "the 
lung  cancer  dose".  This  is  a  simple  and  use- 
ful way  to  present  the  estimates.  If  the  life- 
time risk  is  X  per  man-rem,  then  the  "lung 
cancer  dose"  is  (I'x)  man-rems. 

Thus,  for  illustration,  if  the  lifetime  risk 
is  1  out  of  10.  which  means  0.1  per  man-rem. 
then  the  "linig  cancer  dose"  is  1.  0.1,  or  10 
man-rem. 

Applying  this  relationship  to  the  estimates 
above,  we  derive  the  following: 

'Lung  Cancer  Do^e",  in  vian-rem 

"Gofman-Tamplin"  1 '7.62X10',  or  1310 
inan-rem. 

"BEIR"  1   1.89X10  ',  or  5290  man-rem. 

"Cohen"  1,'3.9X10  ^  or  25,600  man-rem. 

CALCULATION  (STEP  1  LEVEL)  OF  "LtJNG  CANCER 
DOSE"  FOR  INSOLUBLE  INflAI  ED  PLtTTONIUM 
FARTICLEa 

The  Cohen  approach  (which  we  shall  here 
term  Step  1  level  calculations)  Is  to  calcu- 
late plutonlum  dosage  as  though  the  dose 
were  distributed  throughout  the  entire  mass 
of  lung  tissue.  While  it  wUl  be  shown  below 
(Step  2  calciUatlon)  why  this  is  not  reason- 
able, it  will  suffice  for  Step  1  calculations. 
Cohen  has  used  the  reasonable  value  of  570 
grams  as  the  lung  mass  for  average  man  (ex- 
clusive of  blood) .  Further,  Cohen  has  applied 
a  factor  of  10  for  conversion  of  rod  to  rem 
for  the  alpha-particle  radiation  of  plutonlum 
The  British  Medical  Research  Council  Report 
suggests  (p.  10)  a  value  of  10-20  for  this  con- 
version. Again,  even  though  possibly  not  con- 
servative enough,  we  shall  use  the  Cohen 
value  of  10  for  conversion  of  rods  to  rems 

To  convert  microcurles  of  plutonlum  de- 
posited to  dose  in  rems,  Cohen  lias  used  the 
equation: 

Dose  in  rems  day =51  EQ  M  rems  day- 
mlcrocurie 

where  E^energy  deposited  by  alp'aa  radia- 
tion in  MEV 

r^  ^  mass  of  organ  in  grams 

Q- quality  factor  (the  ratio  of  rems  to 
rads,  or  the  ratio  of  carcinogenic  damage  of 
the  Pu  alpha  particles  to  that  of  gamma  rays 
of  the  same  energy) , 

(E  for  Pu-  -5.1  MEV;  Q--10:  M-  570 
grams ) 

We  shall  accept  all  this  for  Step  1  calcula- 
tion purposes,  except  to  re-iterate  that  usin^r 
M  — 570  grams  assiunes  distribution  of  tlie 
dose  to  the  whole  lung  tissue  mas.s.  In  Step  2 
calculations  below,  this  crucial  Issue  will  be 
treated  in  detail. 

Using  the  equation  above,  Cohen  arrives  bt 
2000  rems  (for  that  portion  of  the  plutoniuni 
presumed  to  be  retained  ui  the  lung  with  a 
500  day  half-time  for  removal)  per  micro- 
curie  of  deposited  plutonltun  (Pu'*).  We 
shall  return  later  to  this  "500  day  half-time 
for  removal,"  but  for  Step  1  calculation,  the 
2000  rems  per  mlcrocurie  will  be  accepted. 
Incidentally,  since  the  other  Pu  nuclides  in 
"reactor-Pu"  will  have  E  values  not  very 
different  from  the  5.1  MEV  for  Pu^^',  the  same 
calctUation  will  apply  per  mlcrocurie  of  other 
Pu  nuclides. 

Since  we  have,  alK)ve,  assigned  for  the 
"Cohen"  estimate,  a  value  of  25,600  man-rem 
as  the  "lung  cancer  dose,"  it  follows  that  1 
mlcrocurie  of  Pu-"^  delivers  2000  25600,  or 
0.08  "lung  cancer  doses". 

E.\'pressed  otherwise.  1/0.08,  or  12.5  micro- 
curies  Pu-*  (For  "Cohen"  estimates)  de- 
po~!'ic1  ]irc'.  idr  one  "hnif;  ciHicer  dose". 
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In  Cohen's  paper,  he  used  a  ilsk  of  "about 
4.7  percent"  per  mlcrocurle  initead  8%  per 
mlcrociirie  by  Including  the  risl ;  for  children 
(erroneously,  we  believe)  and  the  risk  for 
adults  well  beyond  30  years  of  ige.  Since  we 
are  comparing  all  estimates  foi  adults  20-30 
years  of  age,  we  have  made  the  i  nlnor  adjust- 
ment tn  Cohen's  estimate  bacp  to  8'i  per 
mlcrocurle  (as  per  Ms  Figure  2) 

Cohen  stated,  additionally,  t&at  of  aU  the 
Plutonium  particulates  inhaled  only  25 'g  Is 
retained  for  potential  depofeil  ion,  and  he 
therefore  multiplies  bis  "lung  cancer  dose" 
by  a  factor  of  4.  Since  all  theae  discussions 
relate  to  deposited  plutonlum,  rather  than 
Inhaled  plutonlum,   it   Is   Inaj  propriate   to 


titUlze  this  particular  factor  ol 


shall  leave  the  "Cohen"  estli  sate  at  12. S 
mlcrocurtes  deposted  Pu^  per  "lung  cancer 
dose"  or  per  "lung  cancer  deati  ' 

There  are  16.3  micrograms  of  'u  '  required 
to  provide  1  mlcrocurie  of  Pu*^  alpha  radia- 
tion. (This  is  directly  calculable  from  the 
24.000  year  half -life  of  Pu--') . 

Therefore,  the  "Cohen"  estliiate  becomes 
(12.5)  (16.3).  or  204  microgram:  of  Pu~»  de- 
posited pcT  "lung  cancer  dose". 

For  "BEXR"  estimate,  with  K  90  man-rems 
per  "lung  cancer  dose,"  we  ca  culate  5290/ 
2000,  or  Z.65  microcurles  Pu"  ''■'  per  "lung 
cancer  dose". 

Converting  to  micrograms,  2.65x16.3=43.2 
mtcro^rams  Pu»»  deposited  per  ["lung  cancer 
doae". 

For  "Oofman-Tamplln"  estimate,  with 
1310  man-rems  per  "lung  canoer  dose,"  we 
ralcvlate  1310,2000,  or  0S6  mictocuries  Pii^ 
deposited  per  "lung  cancer  doec" 

Oonverting  to  micrograms,  0.66,  16 J)  = 
10,6  mtero^ams  Pu""  depcslt^l  per  "long 
cancer  dose". 

AU  theoe  data  are  summarlzied  In  Table  1. 
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4.  Thus,  we 


Table  1. — Step  1  calculation  ( 
trlbutlon    of    plutonluni-239 
entire  lung  mass) 

[Estimate) 

Mau-Rem  per  '  Limg  Cancer 

-Oofman-Tamplln" 

"BSnt" 

"Cohen"   

Micrograms  Pu-"  deposited  per 
"Lung  Cancer  Dose": 

"Oofman-Tamplln"     

"BBIB"    

"Cohen"    


a  5: 


O  6e° 


corre  rtly, 


Cohen  has  pointed  oxit, 
mixture  of  plutonlum  nuclides 
reactors  contains,  tn  addition  to 
shorter-lived  nuclides.  Therefofe 
correctly,  that  reactor-grade 
times  as  hazardous  by  weight 
(as  high  as  10  times  In  hl£h 
water-reactor    fuel).    Taking 
hazard  factor  Into  accoimt,  we 
estimates  In  Table  2. 


that  the 

from  power 

Pu«»,  several 

,  he  states. 

Is  some  6.4 

w  ptire  Pu-^ 

turn-up  light 

this    5.4-fold 

arrive  at  the 


Pii 


Table  2. — Step  1  calculation  ( 
actor-Pu"    distributed    throughout 
lung  mass) 

[Estimate) 
^klicrograms  Reactor  Grade  Pu 
"Lung  Cancer  Dose": 
"Oofman-Tampllu"  ._. 

•BBUft"    

"Cohen"   


I  p<  r 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
1  estimate  of  the  "lung  canc^ 
pound  of  Pu»»  or  per  pound  of 
P«.  The  reader  may  well  ask 
per  pound  of  plntonlum?" 
simply  this.  For  conslderatlon.s 
posed  by  a  plutonlum-based 
energy  economy,   we   know  th( 
poimds  expected  to  be  in 
and  thus  It  Is  well  to  know 


dally 


tlip 


Fnoiuotes  at  end  of  an.lcle. 


sumlng  dls- 
throughout 


1,310 

5.990 

26,600 


10.8 
43.2 
204 


.siuniug  "re- 
entlre 


2.0 

8.0 

37.8 


Daake  a  Step 

doses"  per 

■eactoT-grade 

calculate 

answer  Is 

the  hazard 

n^iclear  flsslon 

number  of 

commerce, 

number  o' 


VTiy 
Tlie 


I  if 


"Umg   cancer  doses"   Involved  In  such   an 
economy.* 

The  calculation  Itself  simply  Involves  the 
number  of  micrograms  per  pound  and  the 
number  of  micrograms  per  "lung  cancer 
dose". 

1  pound =454  grams  or,  1  pound  =4.54:< 
102>10«=4.64xl0»  micrograms. 

Illustratively,  we  may  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  "lung  cancer  doses"  per  pound  of 
Pu-™  in  the  form  of  Insoluble  PuOj  particles 
or  other  finely  dispersed  insoluble  Pu  com- 
pounds. 

From  Table  1,  for  "Oofman-Tamplln"  esti- 
mates, we  have  10.8  micrograms  Pu'^"  de- 
posited per  "lung  cancer  doee". 

Therefore,  "Lung  Cancer  Doees"  per  pound 
of  Pu=»=4.54yl0'/10.8,  or  42,000,000  "lung 
cancer  doses". 

Similar  calculations,  for  all  three  estimates, 
both  for  Pu*"  and  "reactor-Pu"  are  presented 
in  Table  3. 

Table  3. — Step  1  calculation,  "Lung  Cancer 
Doses"  per  poimd  of  Plutonlum 
(Elstimate) 
■  Lung  Cancer  Doses"  per  pound  Pu  -• : 

"Gc^man-TampUn" 42,000,000 

"BEIR"  - 10,600,000 

"Cohen"  - 2,225,000 

'Xung  Cancer  Doses"  per  poiuid  Reactor-Pu: 

"Oofman-Tampllu" 227,  000,000 

•BEIR"    66.800,000 

Cohen" 12,000.000 

It  must  be  reiterated  here  that  all  calcula- 
tions of  Step  1  type  assume  that  the  plu- 
tonlum is  distributed  throughout  the  entire 
lung  tissue  mass.  It  does  not  assume  uni- 
formity of  dose,  but  rather  that  the  entire 
lung  mass  Is  the  distribution  region  for  the 
plutonlum.  As  will  b©  shown  In  Step  2  be- 
low, this  may  mean  that  the  estimates  of  Ta- 
ble 3  represent  minimum,  rather  than  prob- 
able, estimates  of  the  "lung  cancer  doses" 
per  pound  of  plutonlum. 

Step  2:  Analysis  of  the  Nature  of  the  Prob- 
lem of  Non-0nlform  Distribution  of  Plu- 
tonium Within  the  Lung  and  the  Crucial 
Problem  of  Which  Cells  In  the  Broncho-pul- 
monary System  are  Involved  In  Human  Lung 
Cancer  Production. 

When  a  peculation  Is  irradiated  by  X-rays, 
gamma -rays,  or  neutrons,  and  a  doee  Is  prop- 
erly estimated  for  limg,  we  can  expect,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  dose  In  rems  to  all  segments 
of  the  lung-bronchus  system  Is,  to  a  good  first 
approximation,  everywhere  Identical.  Under 
these  circumstances  It  Is  reasonable  to  state 
that  570  grams  of  Umg  tissue  have  been  Ir- 
radiated. Even  if  some  of  the  tissue  (e.g. 
cartilage,  smooth  muscle,  fibro-elastlc  sup- 
port tissue)  is  not  at  all  involved  In  cancer 
production,  the  dose  estimate  to  the  critical 
tissue  susceptible  to  cancer  production  Is  still 
correct. 

For  Inhaled  particulate  matter,  estimation 
of  the  radiation  dose  as  though  the  particles 
are  distributed  into  570  grams  of  lung  tissue 
can  be  totally  absurd.  For  example,  it  is  ex- 
tremely tinllkely  that  any  algnificant  part  of 
the  Inhaled  particulates  lodges  In  sucli  tis- 
sues as  bronchial  cartilage,  bronchial  smooth 
muscle,  walls  of  pulmonary  arteriovenous 
network,  or  in  flbro-elastlc  tissue.  Therefore, 
the  deposited  particulates  are  distributed 
into  some  mass  of  tissue  (Including  the  criti- 
cal cells  for  development  of  lung  cancer) 
much  lees  than  570  grams  In  mass.  How  much 
leas?  A  reasonable  first  approximation,  elimi- 
nating cartilage,  fibro-elastlc  support  tissue, 
arterial  and  venous  walls,  smooth  muscles, 
and  nerves,  is  that  the  relevant  mass  of  Us- 
sue  for  distribution  of  the  inhaled  plutonlum 
particulates  cannot  be  more  than  one-half  of 
570  grams.  Though  this  is  Just  a  beginning 
of  Step  2  considerations,  it  immediately  per- 


•  See  Note  2  tn  "Supplemental  Kotee." 


mltfi  revision  of  Table  3  estimates  upward  by 
a  factor  of  two.  The  revised  results  are  pre- 
sented In  Table  4. 

Table  4.— (PreUmlnary  Btep  3  Calculation, 
based  upon  0.5x570,  or  285  grams  as  the 
Lung  "nssue  Mass)  -Lung  Cancer  Doses' 
per  pound  of  Plutonium 

[Estimate) 
"Lung  Cancer  Doses"  per  poimd  Pu^°: 

"Gofman-Tamplln" 84,000,000 

"BEIR"    - 21,00oiooo 

"Ocrfien' 4,450,000 

■'Lung  Cancer  Doees"  per  pound  Reactor-Pu: 

Oofman-Tamplln" 454,000,000 

"BEIR"   113.600.000 

Cohen"   24.000,000 

THE  REVELANT  TISSUE  FOR  LTTNG  CANCER 
PRODtTCTION 

It  is  well  known  that  the  large  prepocder- 
ance  of  "lung"  cancers  arise  in  the  bronchi 
rather  than  In  the  parenchymal  lung  tissue. 
Indeed  it  is  this  preponderance  that  ac- 
counts for  lung  cancer  generally  being  re- 
ferred to  as  bronchlogenic  cancer.  The  BEIR 
report  recognizes  this,  as  does  the  British 
Medical  Research  Council  Report.  McCallum  ' 
states  that  such  cancers  are  rare  In  the 
trachea  or  the  two  main-stem  bronchi.  TTje 
cancers  are  also  relatively  rare  In  the  broo- 
chlole,^.  So  the  crucial  tissue  at  risk  must  be 
the  segmental  bronchi,  and,  within  these, 
the  epithelial  layer  of  the  bronchi.  What  Is 
really  required  Is  tm  estimate  of  the  dose 
delivered  by  Insoluble  plutonlum  partldes 
to  this  critical  tissue,  where  almost  all  of 
the  bronchlogenic  cancers  arise.  The  British 
Medical  Research  Council  Report  recognised 
this  requirement,  but  In  an  apparent  zeal 
for  a  pejorative  analysis  of  the  Oeesaman- 
TampUn-Cochran  -hot  particle"  thesis,  the 
B.M.R.C.  report  simply  failed  to  address  the 
most  crucial  problem  of  all. 

"The  very  fate  of  human  societies  may 
well  rest  upon  this  Issue,  considering  the 
proposed  handling  of  some  440  minion 
pounds  of  plutonlum  (sad  reactor-grade  at 
that)  In  the  next  50  years  in  a  plutonlum- 
based  nuclear  flsslon  energy  economy." 

It  Is  strange  Indeed  that  virtually  all 
workers  (Cohen,  British  Medical  Research 
Council.  ICRP,  and  others)  have  seemed 
fascinated  by  the  2571  of  inhaled  plutonlum 
deposited  in  the  tissues  beyond  the  bronchi, 
when  vlrttially  all  the  cancers  arise  In  the 
bronchi.  It  almost  seems  as  though  the  pre- 
vailing mood  is  tliat  If  a  serious  problem  is 
-Simply  neglected.  It  may  disappear. 

THE  DOSE  TO  RELE\'ANT  TISSUE 

As  Will  become  evident  below,  it  is  no 
.simple  matter,  in  the  current  state  of  our 
Ignorance,  to  calciilate  the  true  doee  from 
insoluble  PuO,  particles  to  the  relevant 
bronchial  tissue. 

All  the  above-mentioned  groups  or  indi- 
viduals have  made  use  of  a  model  for  lung 
dynamics  developed  by  a  Ta.sk  Group  of  the 
ICRP.-^  This  model  may  be  totally  irrelevant 
for  the  question  of  exi>osure  of  the  relevant 
bronchial  cells.  'HHiat  does  this  model  sug- 
gest, and  where  may  it  *'ail  .^eHously  In  lb« 
real-life  situation? 

The  model  suggt^ts  ih;it  wh<?n  PuO  par- 
ticles are  Inhaled  that  some  B':  deposits  in 
the  "tracheo-bronchlal"  region  and  some 
25^.  depaslts  in  the  deep  rsspirf.tory  tissue 
("pulmonary  tls,sue").  It  further  assumes 
that  the  PuO,  deposited  In  the  trarheo- 
?>ronch!al  region  is  rapidly  cleared  Into  the 
mtestlne  via  the  naso-pharynx,  with  99'^ 
being  cleared  in  less  than  a  day.  For  the 
"pulmonary  tissue"  (tisstie  beyond  the  ter- 
minal bronchioles),  the  model  suggests  that 
401  of  the  deposited  PuO,  Is  cleared  In  a 
day  and  40  Is  Cteared  with  a  half-time  of 
some  500  day?.  The  remaining  aO",  Is  pre- 
ruTned,  In  the  model,  to  be  cleared  via  lymph 
i\i5d    blood.    The    80-r     (Including   tl»e  40^^ 
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rapidly  cleared  plus  the  40::  slowly  cleared) 
are  presumed  to  go  back  up  through  the 
tracheo-bronchlal  system  to  nasopharynx 
and  thence  to  Intestine. 

This  model  Is  totally  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  normally  functioning  epithe- 
lium of  the  bronchial  system,  particularly 
of  normally  functioning  cilia*  to  propel  the 
particles  back  up  the  tracheo-bronchlal  tree. 
If  that  ciliary  function  Is  Impaired,  then  all 
the  assumptions  concerning  clearance  rate 
tan  be  vastly  in  error.  If  applicable  at  all. 

While  the  Task  Group  of  ICRP  was  qtolte 
happy  that  the  model  seemed  In  reasonable 
accord  with  experimental  animal  data  on  a 
variety  of  particulate  materials,  the  model 
may  be  irrelevant  for  humans  in  real -life 
circumstances. 

Let  us  recall  that  most  lung  cancers  (bron- 
chlogenic cancers  In  man)  occur  In  smokers 
of  cigarettes.  Roughly  such  cancers  are  lOx 
as  likely  In  cigarette  smokers  than  In  non- 
smokers.  This  being  the  case,  we  really  need 
to  know  what  the  circumstances  of  PuOa 
deposiUon  and  retention  will  be  In  cigarette 
smokers  in  the  population,  since  this  will 
overwhelmngly  determine  the  bronclilogenlc 
lung  cancer  effects. 

In  the  extensive  studies  of  lung  cancer 
reported  by  the  Surgeon  General, -^''  one  out- 
standing set  of  facts  was  pointed  out,  based 
upon  the  work  of  Auerbach  et  al  "">. 

(a)  Tliere  Is  considerable  alteration  of 
bronchial  eplthelltmi  in  cigarette  smokers. 

(b)  There  is  a  serious  loss  of  ciliary  pres- 
ence in  cigarette  smokers  (to  say  nothing  of 
i'UDciion  uf  what  clUa  remain) . 

If  our  cigarette  smokers  have  a  serious  loos 
ol  ciliary  presence  and  function,  of  what  use 
is  a  model  that  predicts  clearances  based 
upon  intact  cUiary  function?  We  must  face 
the  possibility  that,  as  a  result  of  Impairment 
or  lost  of  ciliary  function,  PuOi  deposited  in 
the  tracheo-bronchlal  epithelial  region  of 
man  may  be  cleared  extremely  slowly.  Fur- 
ther, the  PuOj  coming  back  up  from  the  deep 
pltmtouary  tissue  may  also  be  hung  up  in  the 
broncliial  region,  since  It  is  assumed  that  the 
ciliary  function  is  what  propels  it  on,  ulti- 
mately to  the  Intestine. 

It  will  indeed  be  no  easy  task  to  ascertain, 
for  cigarette  smoking  huixians,  precisely  what 
the  clearance  rates  are  for  PuCi  In  human 
bronchial  tissue.  But  It  would  represent  the 
height  of  public  health  irresponsibility  either 
I  a)  to  asBtune  that  an  invalid,  irrelevant 
model  provides  answers  or  (b)  to  neglect  the 
problem  simply  because  It  is  difficult. 

.*N'     APPROACH     TO     ESTIMATION     OF     THE     PLtT- 
TONIUM  DOSE  TO  RELEVANT  BRONCHIAL  CEIXS 

There  are  two  parts  to  this  estimate : 

(a)  Estimation  of  the  fraction  of  trochee- 
bronchial  region  that  is  relevant  for  bron- 
chlogenic cancer. 

lb)  Estimation  of  the  cleai-auce  of  PuO„ 
particles  by  bronchial  epithelliun  with  Im- 
paired ciliary  function,  as  in  cigarette  smok- 
ing htunans. 

(a)  Estimatiou  of  the  Relevant  Part  of  the 
I'racheo-Bronchlal  Region 

In  the  Task  Group  publication  ■•'  it  ie 
estimated  that  the  air  volume  of  nasopharynx 
plus  tracheo-bronchlal  region  dawn  through 
terminal  bronchioles  is  133  cm\  of  which  50 
cm^  is  assigned  to  the  nasophturyugeal  vol- 
ume. This  leaves  83  cm'  for  the  entire 
uraclieo -bronchial  region.  Since  virtually  uo 
cancers  arise  In  the  trachea,  we  can  subtract 
;ippro:<imately  33  cm'  for  the  tracheal  vol- 
ume, leaving  50  cm\  The  right  aiid  left  main- 
.sieni  bronchi  (also  rarely  Involved  In  cancer) 
represent  a  volume  of  approximately  11  cm-, 
oo  this  leaves  39  cm-'  for  the  bronchial  re- 
liion.  mcluding  the  terminal  bronchioles.  As 
a  reasonable  first  approximation,  'i  of  this 


*  Cilia  are  specialized  balr-Uke  structureK 
arising  from  the  surface  of  lining  cells,  with 
'he  funcion  of  propellng  material. 

Pfxx  notes  at  end  of  article. 
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volume  will  be  assigned  to  the  relevant  bron- 
chi, and  'i  to  the  volume  of  smaller  bron- 
chial branches  plus  bronchioles.  Therefore, 
we  have,  finally,  approximately  20  cm>  for 
the  volume  In  relevant  bronchi.  From  Gray's 
Anatomy "",  the  diameter  of  such  tatra- 
pulmonary  bronchi  can  be  estimated  as  ap- 
proximately 0.23  cm.  (or  radlu»=0.116  cm.). 

Treating  these  bronchi  as  cylindrical  tubes. 

Volume =»-r=h,  where  h::^eqtiivalent  length 
of  total  bronchi  of  thU  class  20==5.14  (0.116) 'h 
or,  h=20/(3.14)  (0  013)  =20/0.04=500  cm. 

To  calculate  the  surface  area  of  such, 
bronchi,  we  use:  Area=2nrh =211(0.116) 
500=  (6.28)  (0.115)  (500)  =361  cm= 

A  reasonable  approximation  for  average 
height  of  the  stratified  columnar  epithelium 
of  these  bronchi  Is  30  microns,  or  SxlO-'  cm. 

Therefore,  Volume  of  Epithelial  Tissue = 
Areaxcell  layer  helght=3ei  x3xl0-'= 
1083X10-S  ~1  cm' 

Since  the  density  of  soft  tissue  la  ~1 
gram/cm'.  It  follows  that  the  mass  of  relevant 
bronchial  tissue  Is  ~1  gram. 


(b)  Estimation  of  the  Clearance  of  PuOj 
Particles  by  Bronchial  Epithelium  with  Im- 
paired Ciliary  Function 

The  work  of  Auerbach  et  al  (cited  in  the 
Stirgeon  Oeneral's  Report  on  Smoking)  shows 
the  following  severe  losses  of  cilia  In  cigarette 
smokers  (Table  5).  Tliese  were  controlled 
studies  In  which  the  pathologist  did  not  know 
the  smoking  habits  for  the  cases  studied. 

The  Surgeon  General's  report  comments  as 
follows  on  loss  of  ciliary  function  (Ref.  21', 
pp  269-270: 

"Inhibition  of  ciliary  motility  following 
exposure  to  tobacco  tars,  cigarette  smoke, 
or  its  constituents  has  been  demonstrated 
frequently  with  e.xperlntental  use  of  respira- 
tory epithelium  from  a  wide  variety  of 
animal  species."   (17  references  quoted). 

"Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with 
ciliated  human  respiratory  epithelium."  ^2 
references).  "Although  all  Investigations 
have  been  conducted  In  vitro,  the  uniformity 
of  the  Inhibitory  effects  In  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent experimental  models  Is  Impressive." 


Table  i. —  (Data  of  Auerbaeb  et  ti)  Loa  of  CUta  and  Epithelial  Cell  Abnormality 


No. 
Group  cases 

Never    smoked    regularly 65 

Ex-cigarette    smoken ^..^ .. 73 

Cigarettes— i/j     pk/daj 3« 

Cigarettes— Vi-1  pk/day 69 

Cigarettes — 1-2  pks/day ___ —  143 

Cigarettes — 2  pks/day 3S 


Percent  of  slides 

with  cUla  absent 

No. 

and  averaging  4 

slides 

or  more  cell 

studied 

!  o\^  8  in  depth 

3,824 

1.1 

3,436 

4.1 

1,824 

4.7 

3,016 

7.9 

7,062 

16.0 

1,787 

37.6 

As  ftoted  in  Table  5,  over  and  above  the 
loss  of  cilia  there  Is  marked  abnormality  In 
the  epithelial  layer  of  the  bronchi.*  Whether 
these  altered  epithelial  cells  may  more  avidly 
engulf  PuOa  particles  than  do  normal  epithe- 
lial cells,  either  by  phagocytosis  or  endocyto- 
sis,  is  totally  unknown.  It  is  possible  that 
the  failure  of  clearance  of  PuO„  by  such 
regions  may  be  seriously  enhanced  over  and 
Above  the  failure  of  clearance  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  cilia.  The  Auerbach  data  reveal  the 
abstirdity  of  the  model  used  by  ICRP,  by 
Cohen,  and  by  BMRC  for  evaluation  of  PuOj 
clearance  by  the  real  population  expected  to 
be  exposed  to  PuO_.  Inhalation.  la  the  heavy 
smokers,  who  will'  contribute  most  of  the 
lung  cancers,  37.6  r  of  the  cells  have  lost 
their  cilia  entirely.  We  can,  therefore,  with 
sound  reason,  presume  that  sticli  regions  of 
absent  ciliary  function  will  clear  PuOa  parti- 
cles slowly,  if  at  all.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
conservative,  for  such  regions,  to  assume  that 
the  half-time  for  cle.irance  Is  ."lOO  days  for 
PuO.  particles. 

QUANTITATrVE  TRFATMENT  OF  SMOKERS  AND 
NON-SMOKEHS  FOR  rtUTONTtTM  ttTTfr!  CANCER 
HAZ.UtD 

I:ia£much  as  the  strong  evidence  indicates 
a  different  physiological  handling  of  PuOj 
particulates  for  smokers  versus  non-smokers 
(henceforth,  smokers  will  be  considered  to 
mean  cigarette  smokers),  it  is  essential  to 
consider  these  as  separate  sub-populations. 
The  first  step  in  such  separate  handling  Is 
to  re-estimate  the  risks  of  lung  cancer  for 
smokers  versus  non-smokers. 

For  the  overall  male  population  (USA),  the 
spontaneous  lung  caucer  rate  =  1.27x10-=/' 
year.  vP.5,  this  report).  Two  subpopulation.^ 
'.via  be  considered  aa  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
proximation: ';,  the  men  as  non-smokers: 
'i  the  men  as  smokers  fall  clgu-ette  smokers 
combined). 

Let  X  -  lung  caucer  rate  for  nou-smoker.s 


•Normal  epithelliun  would  show  one  or 
two  cell  rows  hi  depth.  Note  tbat  Table  5 
describes  the  slides  showing  four  or  more 
cell  rows  In  depth. 


and  10x:_limg  caucer  rate  for  smokers  ^P. 
15,  this  report). 

Then,  overall  rate-^vVi)  (x) -{  Va(10x)=1.27 
.\10  =  or,  llx/2=  1.27x10  -;  x=0J3xl0-\year: 
lOx  =2.3x10  ',  year. 

With  these  evaluations  of  (x)  and  (lOx). 
it  Is  i>os8ible  to  convert  all  tables  presented 
above  Into  separate  tables  for  smokers  and 
tat  non-smokers.  Wherever  risks  arc  Involved, 
values  for  smokers  (compared  with  overall 
population)  must  be  multiplied  by  2.3x10  ", 
1.27x10    "  or  a  factor  of  l.Sl. 

Values  for  uoii-smokers  (compared  with 
overall  population)  must  be  multiplied  b\ 
0.23xl0-M.27xl0  =  or  a  factor  of  OJfil. 

Table  3  can  now  be  converted  to  one  whicli 
treats  smokers  and  non-emokers  separately 
These  converted  data,  utilizing  the  fBCtori> 
above  (1.81  and  0.181).  are  presented  In 
Table  6. 

Table  6. — Step  1  Calcul.\tion:  Separate  Data 

for  Smokers  and  Non -Smokers 

I.uiifs  C::i!ioer  Doses  per  Pound  of  Plutonlinn 

[Estlmatel 

ron    CIGARETTE    S-MOKTRS 

"Lung  Caucer  Doseij"  per  pound  Pu=^: 

■  Gofman-Tamplltt" 76,000,000 

•BEIR"    19,000,000 

"Cohen" - 4,  030.0W) 

■Lung  Cancer  Doses"  per  pound  Reactor-Pu : 
•Gofman-Tamplln" 411,000,000 

•  BEIB"    103,000,000 

Cohen"    21.700,000 

FOR    NON-SMOKERS 

"Liuig  Cancer  Doses"  per  pound  Pu"": 

"Girfman-Tttrnplln" 7.600,000 

"BEIB"    1.900,000 

'Cohen' --- -  403,000 

"Limg  Cancer  Doses"  per  pound  Reactor-Pu 

•  Gofmau-TainpUu" 41.100,000 

'BEIB"    10.300.000 

Cohen"    2,270,000 

•Note.— This  la  stlTl  a  Step  1  calculation 
assuming  plutonlum  dlBtrthtrted  Into  the 
entire  570  pram.=;  of  (bloodless)  lung  tisstie 
ma.ss. 
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step  3  Calculations  of  Lung 
from  PuO,  for  Smokers  and  Non 
(a)  The  Cigarette  Smokers: 
As  a  result  of  the  presence  oi 
of  clUa-free  bronchi,  coupled 
tUy  Impaired  ciliary  function 
regions.  It  Is  highly  reasonable 
that  clearance  from  cilia-free 
gions  will  be  comparable  with  t 
tor  cilia-free  pulmonary  region 
tr>  T' 2=500  days  for  clearance  fi 
free  regions.  Prom  Table  5.  ( igsrc  t 
of   more  than   1   pkg.  per  day  r" 
ciUa-free  regions. 

Therefore,  If  we  asxime  25  •'  of 
show  Impaired  clearance,  we  ca 
overestimating  the  effect.  It  m 
servative  enough. 

In  the  ICHP,Task  Group 
sumed  that  25^    of  Inhaled 
In  pulmonary  tissue  8*:^  of  in    . 
posits  in  tracheobronchial  rejio  i 

It  is  further  assumed  by  ICH 
60  r    of  the  PuO,  deposited   in 
tissue  is  retained   for  long-terpi 
and  that  none  of  the  PuO.  d  . 
tracheobronchial   tree  is  retail 
term  clearance. 

With  Impaired  ciliary  clearai 
of  the  bronchial  region,  we  shr 
that  25%  of  that  deposited  In 
chial  tree  Is  subject  to  rete 
8%=2%    of    total.    Moreover, 
ICRP's   estimate    that   40':,    of 
within  a  few  days,  leaving  0 
long-term  retention,  (b)  Furthe: 
coming  up  rapidly  (as  per  ICRp 
pulmonary  region  that  25%  of 
retained   In   the  bronchial   reg 
(40"i   of  25%)=2.6<:i   Is  ret«in(d 
ally,   of  which   6070    Is  retained 
liong  term,  therefore=1.5''; 
retained   for   long-term 
1.2  4-1.5=2.7%  in  bronchial 

The  ICRP  Model  allows  60^ 
15'^^,  of  total  to  be  retained  1 
region,  providing  dose  to  this 

Since  we  have  Just  calculate; 
retained  In  the  bronchial  reglop 
that  the  bronchial  region  has 
source  =  2.7/6,  or  0.18  as  strong 
monary  region. 

But  to  estimate  dose  to 
we    must    also    Incorporate 
tissue  mass  (bronchial)  Irradia 
shown  above  to  be  one  gram. 

Therefore,   the  overall   radla 
bronchial       reglon=(0.18)x(570 
pulmonary  region)  =  (103)  x 
nary  region). 

This  dose,  in  the  cigarette 
completely  dominate  the  addl 
oelved  by  the  pulmonary  reglo:  l. 

It  Is  now  i>o8ible  to  estimate 
cer  doses  per  potind  of  PuO,  by 
factor  of  103  as  a  mtiltlpller  for 
for  smokers  In  Table  6.  The 
calculation  are  presented  In 
Tablx  7. — Step  3  Calctilation : 

of  PuOj-lnduced  Lung  Cane 

Smokers 

[Estimate] 
"Lung  Cancer  Doses"  per  pound 

"Oofman-Tamplln" ' 

"BEIB'* 1 

"Cohen"  

"Ltmg  Cancer  Dosea"  per  pound 

"Oofman-Tamplln" 45 

"BETB" IC 

"Cohen"   


l^rge  regions 

potenti- 

additional 

to  estimate 

hj'onchial  re- 

t  estimated 

This  leads 

such  cllia- 

te -smokers 

verage  25 'u 


bronchi  will 
1  hardly  be 
not  be  coii- 


Mojel  it  is  a.s- 

deposits 

nhaled  PuO.  de- 


ICHJP  that  only 

pulmonary 

clearance 

dep<lslted  in  the 

t4d  for  long- 


clearai  ice 
regl  an 


ce  for  25% 
asume  (a) 
racheobron- 
26%   of 
shall   us« 
this   clears 
2 --12.%   tat 
of  the  40% 
)  from  tne 
this  40%  is 
1.   25%    of 
addition- 
long-term. 
total 
becomes 


Th(  refore. 


tie 


(Dcse 


cer! 


The  number  of  micrograms 
cancer  dose  Is  now  readily 
cigarette  smokers.  For  exampit 
7,  the  Gofman-Tamplln 
000,000  lung  cancer  doses  per 
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Hazard 
Smokers 


rugli 


of  25%,  or 
pulmonary 
on. 

2.7%  to  b« 
it  follows 

a  radiation 

as  the  pul- 


broiichial  region, 
estimated 
This  was 


led. 


ion  dose  to 

ix(Do6e      to 

to  pulmo- 


!  mokers,  will 
addlti  )nal  dose  re- 

1  he  lung  can- 

ipplylng  this 

ill  the  values 

n  suits  of  this 

Tibl»  7. 

Final  estimate 

In  Cigarette 


Pu~J: 

,  830. 000,  000 
960,  000,  000 
416.000,000 


Reactor-Pu 
,  300, 000,  000 
,  600,  000,  000 
,  240.  000,  000 


0.  0.')8 

0.23 

1.10 


Pu  per  lung 

estliiated  for  the 

from  Table 

•sttmfete  is  7330,- 

rouiid  Pu™'. 


1  pouiid  4.54x10°  micrograms 
Therefore.  7.83  X  10»/4.54xl0s=limg  cancer 
doses  per  microgram.  The  micrograms  per 
lung  cancer  dose  la  the  reciprocal,  or 
4.54x10/7.83  >;10'=0.058  micrograms.  In  a 
similar  fashion  aU  the  values  of  Table  7 
can  be  treated  to  provide  the  estimate  of 
Table  8. 

Tabie  8.— Final  Step  3  Estimates  of  Mlcro- 
granv<!  PD  per  Lung  Cancer  Dose  In  Clga- 
ri'tte  Smokers 

1  Estimate] 

Mi.  rograms  Pti- » per 
lung  cancer  do.se: 

"Oofman-Tamplln"    

"BEIR" 

"Cohen"    _ — 

Micrograms  Reactor-Pu 
per  lung  cancer  dose : 

'  Oofman-Tamplin"    0.011 

"BEIB"    0.043 

"Cohen"    — 0.203 

(b)  Tlie  Non -.Smokers 

For  this  poptilatlon  sub-group,  the  Auer- 
baeh  data  (Table  5)  shows  the  foUowing: 

Never  Smoker  Regularly:  1.1  %  of  bron- 
chial regions  show  cilia  absent. 

Ex-Clgarctte  Smokers:  4.1  Vi.  of  bronchial 
regions  show  cilia  absent. 

We  shall  weight  the  "never  smoked '  twice 
as  heavily  as  the  ex-clgarette  smokers  and 
arrive  at  a  value  of  2^i  as  an  average  for 
bronchial  regions  showing  cilia  ab.sent  in  a 
cross-section  of  non-smokers. 

For  th©  cigarette  smokers,  a  value  of  25 ^c 
was  used  above  for  the  bronchial  regions 
sliowlng  ciliary  absence.  Therefore,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  estimate  that,  whatever  dosage 
of  the  relevant  bronchi  is  taken  for  cigar- 
ette smokers,  the  appropriate  value  for  non- 
smokers  Is  2/25,  of  (0.08)  of  that  dosage. 
The  number  of  expected  lung  cancers  from 
Plutonium  inlialation  in  non-smokers  will 
therefor©  be  (0.008)  X  (lung  cancers  ex- 
pected in  smokers) .  (0.08  for  sotirco  strength 
and  0.1  for  cigarette-lung  cancer  risk.) 

Accordingly.  Table  9,  providing  lung  can- 
cer doses  per  pound  of  Pu  for  non-smokera 
is  derived  from  Table  7  by  multiplying  all 
values  by  (0.008) . 

Table    10,   providing   micrograms   Pu   per 
lung  cancer  dose.  Is  derived  from  Table  8 
by  dividing  all  values  by  (0.008). 
Table  9. — Final  Step  3  Estimate  of  PuO.  In- 
duced Lung  Cancers  per  Potind  in  Non- 

Smokers 

I  Estimate] 

Lung  cancer  doses 
per  pound  Pu==»: 

"Oofman-Tamplln'*  62,600,000 

"BEIB"  16,700,000 

"Cohen"  3,300,000 

Lung  cancer  doses 

per  pound  Reactor-Pu: 

"Gofman-Tamplln"     338,000,000 

"BEIR"    86,000.000 

"Cohen"    17,900,000 

Table  10. — Final  Step  3  Estimates  of  Micro- 
grams Pu  per  Lung  Cancer  I>ose  In  Nou- 
Smokers 

[Estimate] 
Micrograms  Pu«»  per 
lung  cancer  dose: 

"Oofman-Tamplln"     7.3 

"BEIR"   28.8 

"Cohen"    138.0 

Micrograms  Reactor-Pu  per 
lung  cancer  dose: 

"Oofman-Tamplln"     1.4 

"BEIR" 6.4 

"Cohen" — 25.4 

In  the  treatment  here,  both  for  smokers 
and  non-smokers,  no  crediting  was  given  to 
diminish  ciliary  fimctlon  over  and  above 
ciliary  absence.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  we 
have  underejtima'ed  the  hazard  of  pluto- 


nium  inhalation  as  a  result.  Nevertheless,  the 
preference  is  to  understate  the  hazard  wher- 
ever data  are  not  absolutely  firm,  provided 
all  concerned  realize  that  there  may  well  be 
an  understatement. 

GENERAL    DLSi-US-SION 

All'  the  estimates  too  hipli  or  too  loir? 

It  is  evident  from  all  the  discussion  up  to 
this  point  that  certain  key  parameters  of 
physiological  function  are  not  available 
through  direct  experimentation  evidence  for 
humans.  One  fact,  however,  Ls  outstanding — 
that  Is  the  failure  of  authoritative  bodies 
such  as  ICRP  or  BMRC  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  real-life  problem  of  bronchopulmonarj' 
retention  of  PuO  particles  in  cigarette- 
smoking  humans.  This  failure  has  led  them 
to  the  use  of  a  totally  inirealistic  and  prob- 
ably irrelevant  model  which  drastically  un- 
derestimates the  lung  cancer  hazard  of  PuO 
inhalation.  One  may  ask  whether  the  reten- 
tion in  bronchial  tisstie.  secondary  to  loss  of 
ciliary  function,  will  really  lead  to  a  500-day 
half-time  for  clearance  of  PuO.  particles.  We 
simply  don't  know,  but  it  Is  just  as  reason- 
able to  expect  on  even  longer  retention  time 
as  it  Is  to  hope  for  a  shorter  retention  time. 
Since  ciliary  function  is  the  mechanism 
cottnted  upon  for  dlfferentintlug  rapid  clear- 
ance m  the  bronchi  versus  slow  clearance  In 
the  pulmonary  region,  the  absence  of  effec- 
tive ciliary  function  makes  It  reasonable,  as 
a  first  approximation,  to  expect  clearance 
t'.mes  to  become  Identical. 

If  there  be  any  intrinsic  more  rapid  clear- 
ance mechanism  (aside  from  cilia)  for 
bronchial  cells  than  for  pulmonary  cells,  such 
mechanism  Is  totally  hypothetical.  Indeed, 
the  effect  can  be  such  as  to  worsen  the  es- 
timates. 

One  may  ask  whether  the  metaplastic  and 
hyperplastic  epithelium  of  the  bronchi  of 
cigarette-smoking  humans  Ls  more  or  less 
active  in  the  engulfing  of  PuO,  particles  than 
Is  the  normal  epithelium.  We  simply  dont 
know,  but  It  Is,  a  priori,  equally  probable 
that  such  epithelium  can  be  less,  equally  or 
more  active  in  engulfing  PuO.  particles.  The 
burden  of  proof  that  metapla.stic  and/or  hy- 
perplastic epithelium  Is  less  active  in  engulf- 
ing PuO..  particles  would  rest  upon  those  who 
think  It"  may  be  less  active.  From  what  we 
know  about  the  general  physiology  of  injured 
or  Inflammatory  tissue,  the  expectation,  If 
anything,  Is  for  greater  phagocytic  activity, 
not  less.  And  this  wotild  make  the  PuO, 
carcinogenicity  worse  than  calculated,  no! 
better. 

The  liazard  of  dispersal  of  plutonium  oxida 
aerosols 
Cohen  endeavored  to  show  that  plutonium 
dispersal  was  not  as  bad  as  general  opinion 
has  held  it  to  be.  The  seriousness  of  his 
under-estlmate  of  the  cancer  hazard  of  In- 
haled PuO,  aerosols  Is  evident  hi  this  report. 
Thtts,  comparison  of  Cohen's  2,225,000  lung 
cancer  doses  per  pound  of  Pu-""  (Table  3) 
with  the  final  "Gofman-Tamplln"  estimate 
of  7,830.000,000  for  cigarette-smoking  hu- 
mans, show  that  Cohen  is  low  by  a  factor  of 
7,830,000,000/2,225,000.  or  3520  times  too  low. 
Even  for  the  non-smokers,  his  estimate  18 
some  30  times  too  low. 

In  view  of  these  serious  under-estimates  of 
the  Ittng  cancer  hazard  from  inhaled  Pu, 
most  of  his  estimates  of  the  hazard  of  plu- 
tonium dispersal  will  require  scaling  up  by 
a  factor  of  3620  times. 

Cohen,  In  his  general  thesis  that  pluto- 
nltim,  while  very  toxic.  Is  not  as  toxic  as 
many  have  thought,  presented  a  calculation 
that  insoluble  reactor  grade  Pu  Is  roughly 
60  times  more  carcinogenic  than  benzpyrene. 
Benzpyrene  is  a  now-famous  substance,  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  potent  chemical  hydro- 
carbon carcinogens  known.  If  we  correct 
Cohen's  estimate  by  th©  3520  fold  factor  re- 
quired, his  estimate  would  then  be  that 
reactor  grade  Pu  Is  roughly  211,000  times 
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as  carcinogenic  as  benzpyrene  for  smokers. 
It  would  seem  that  this  revision  would  mats- 
rially  enhance  the  carcinogenic  stature  of 
plutonium  I'or  Cohen. 

In  consideration  of  "lung  cancer  doses" 
per  pound  of  plutonivtm  it  mtist  be  recalled 
that  this  reflects  the  expected  number  of 
ratal  lung  cancers  per  pound  of  deposited 
Dlutonlum.  The  question  of  how  much  of 
dispersed  PuO,  actually  gets  deposited  Is  a 
wholly  separate  issue,  based  largely  upon 
meteorology  and  dispersal  conditions.  Thus, 
if  plutonium  Is  dispersed  and  falls  out  over 
the  ocean,  there  are  few  htmutns  around  to 
irJiale  it.  bo  very  few  of  the  cancers  can 
occur.  On  the  other  hand,  dispersal  with 
fallout  In  a  city  can  lead  to  very  drastic 
consequences  in  lung  cancer  fatalities. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  nuclear 
weapons  testing  of  the  1950s  and  19608  has 
resulted  In  the  worldwide  fallout  of  some 
11,500  pounds  of  plutoTUum-239  equivalent."* 
Some  have  suggested  that  if  plutonium  Is 
so  virulent  a  carcinogen  as  it  appears  to  be, 
why  haven't  more  cases  of  lung  cancer  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  this  fallout?  The  author 
Ims  calctilated  the  consequences  of  this  plu- 
tonium fallout,  and  these  consequences  will 
be  presented  In  a  separate  report.-'  Hunting- 
ton has  repeatedly  raised  the  qiiestlon  of 
whether  the  Increasing  epidemic  of  lung  can- 
cer may  be.  in  part,  dtie  to  plutonium  fall- 
out." Huntington  may  well  have  raised  one 
of  the  most  crucial  public  health  issues  of 
our  time. 

Comparifott-    of    human    data    with    vcpPTi- 
mental  Beagle  data 

The  British  Medical  Research  Council 
Report  has  reviewed  the  beagle  dog  studies 
of  Bair  and  Thompson.  '  The  initial  deposi- 
tions were  between  3  uanocurles  and  60 
nanocuries  of  Pu-239  per  gram  of  bloodless 
imig.  Even  at  the  lowest  level  (3  nanocuries 
per  gram  of  lung),  essentially  100' o  of  the 
dogs  died  of  lung  cancer.  We  know,  therefore. 
that  3  nanocuries  per  gram  of  bloodless  dog 
lung  is  at-  least  one  "lung  cancer  dose."  As 
BMRC  pointed  out,  the  true  "lung  cancer 
dose"  could  be  much  lower,  and  on-going 
experiments  at  lower  doses  will  be  required 
to  test  this  Issue. 

But.  there  are  sufficient  data  already  to 
compare  the  beagle  evidence  with  the  hu- 
man calculations  presented  in   this  report. 

3  uanoctiries  per  gram -=  3x10  ■  microctirles 
per  gram. 

To  scale  to  human,  *ith  a  570  gram  blood- 
less lung  we  have  3x10-^x570,  or  1710xl0-<,  or 
17  microctirles  of  Pu-239  at  least  one  "lung 
cancer  dose." 

Conversion  to  micrograms,  1.7x16.3:^^27.1 
nUcrograms  of  Pti-239  Is  at  least  one  "lung 
cancer  dose." 

In  Table  8,  "Gofmau-Tamplin"  estimates 
are  that  0.058  micrograms  is  the  lung  can- 
cer dose  for  cigarette  smoking  humans,  and 
In  Tabic  10,  the  similar  estimates  are  that 
7.3  micrograms  of  Pu=»°  Is  the  lung  cancer 
dose  for  non-smoking  hvimans. 

Curiously  enough  It  has  been  overlooked 
that  beagle  dogs  raised  In  laboratories  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes.  If 
a  relevant  comparison  'is  to  be  made  with 
humans,  the  appropriate  treatment  would 
be  to  compare  the  beagle  data  with  the  esti- 
mates for  non-smoking  humans. 

Let  us  compare  these  values  directly: 

For  the  beagle  dog  (a  non-smoker) :  27.1 
micrograms  Pu-=™  is  at  lea.st  one  lung  cancer 
dose. 

For  the  human  (non-smoker) :  7.3  micro- 
grams Pu'»  is  one  lung  cancer  dose. 

As  iiie  BMRC  report  pointed  out,  virtually 
100' „  of  the  beagles  developed  lung  cancer 
*t  3  nanocuries  per  gram  of  bloodless  lung. 
it  would  be  in  the  realm  of  miracles  that  th© 
3  nanocuries /gram  happened  to  coincide 
*uh  one  lung  cancer  dose.  In  all  likelihood, 
the  true  liuig  cancer  dose  for  non-smoking 
beagle  dogs  Is  lower  than  3  nanocuries  per 
'jam,  and  quite  possibly  cnn.slderably  lower, 


Ju£t  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  British  Medi- 
cal Research  Council  Report.  Since  the  bea- 
gle data  are  even  now  so  close  to  the  esti- 
mates calculated  here.  It  seems  virtually 
certain  that  the  newer  beagle  data  will  not 
be  significantly  diSereut  from  the  human 
estimates. 
The   Standards   for   " Permissible'   Exposure 

to  Plutoniupi,  Occupational  and  for  the 

Public-at-Large 

The  existing  guidelines  for  "permissible" 
exposures  to  plutonium  particulates  per- 
mit: 

fa)  Occupailonal  workers:  Maximum  lung 
burden  =  0.016  microctirles. 

(b)  Publlc-at-Large:  Permissible  btudeii 
i'>r  the  average  person    0.0005  microcurles. 

T&mplln  and  Cochran  \  at  the  time  of 
releasing  their  report,  stated  that  the  cur- 
rent guldeUnes  make  it  extremely  likely, 
indeed  almost  certain,  that  exposed  in- 
dividuals (occupatlonally -exposed)  would 
develop  fatal  Itmg  cancers. 

It  is  of  interest  to  test  this  prediction  of 
ramplin  and  Cochran  against  the  calcula- 
tions of  this  report,  calculations  that  In 
no  way  depend  upon  the  hot  particle  ap- 
proach utilized  by  Tampliu  and  Cochran. 
Predictions  for  occupational  exposure 

Since  16.3  micrograms  represent  1  mlcro- 
curle  of  Pu*™,  the  occupational  permlsslbl© 
burden  of  0.016  microcurles  represent  0.26 
microgi-ams  of  Pu-=*  eqtUvalent. 

For  cigarette-smoking  uorkers 

1  lung  cancer  dose  =  0.058  micrograms  (Ta- 
ble 8).  Therefore,  each  worker  Is  permitted 
to  acquli-e  a  lung  burden  of  0.26/0.058,  or 
4.5  lung  cancer  doses.  Since  It  only  takes  one 
lung  cancer  to  kill  a  human.  It  Is  something 
of  an  overkill  to  guarantee  4.5  fatal  lung 
cancers  per  worker.  For  these  workers,  there- 
fore, w©  not  only  agree  with  TampUn-Coch- 
ran,  but  we  believe  they  underttated  th© 
hazard. 

For  non -smoking  workers 

1  lung  cancer  dose  — 7.3  micrograms  (Table 
10).  Therefore,  each  worker  is  permitted  to 
acquire  a  lung  burden  of  0.26,7.3.  or  0.036 
lung  cancer  doses.  Therefore,  the  expectation 
is  that  approximately  one  such  worker  out 
of  thirty  would  develop  fatal  lung  cancer 
at  the  permissible  dose. 

Predictions  for  the  puhlic-at-large 

Tlie  Implications  of  this  report's  calcula- 
tions for  the  publlc-at-large  are  much  more 
startling.  The  permissible  average  btirden 
of  0.0005  microcurles  of  Pu=»  corresponds 
to  0.0082  micrograms  of  Pu="  equivalent. 

The  population  of  the  USA  Is  roughly 
'i  non-smokers,  '-i  cigarette  smokers.  Since 
there  are  some  10*  males  per  generation,  at 
the  ctirrent  US  population  size,  there  ar© 

5  X  10'    cigarette    smokers    and   6  X IC   non- 
smokers. 

Total  lung  cancer  doses,  for  cigarette  smok- 
ers, 5  X  10^X0.0082/0.058-=5V10':>  0.14=7ylO« 
lung  cancer  doses. 

Total  lung  cancer  doses,  for  non-smokers, 

6  X  10'  X  0.0082/7.3=5X10'X0.0011==0.06X10« 
limg  cancer  doses. 

Combining  these,  we  have  7,060,000  extra 
fatal  lung  cancers  that  can  be  expected  In 
USA  males  per  generation  if  the  population 
exposure  to  plutonium  approached  that 
which  regulations  now  permit. 

Since  these  lung  cancers  would  occur 
over  a  30-year  period,  the  expectation  wotild 
be  for  7,060,000/30.  or  235,000  extra  fatal 
cancers  per  year  In  men.  Since  the  cuirent 
lung  cancer  fatality  rate,  from  all  causes 
combined.  Is  63.50o"  per  year  In  men,  the 
conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  governmental 
regulatory  bodies  are  not  disturbed  over 
causing  an  additional  four  times  as  many 
lung  cancer  deaths  as  are  now  occurring. 

Many  serious  public  health  experts  con- 
sider 63.500  lung  cancer  fatalities  per  year 
t  c>  represent  a  nio;  t  serious  epidemic.  How 


should  they  view  the  burgeoning  plutonium- 
based  nuclear  fission  energy  economy,  pro- 
ceeding under  regiilatory  standards  that 
would  permit  a  four-fold  Increase  supple- 
mentary to  this  epidemic? 

SVPPI-EMENTAL   KOICS 

Note  1 :  The  BEIB  relative  riik  percentase 
refers  to  adults.  If  !♦,  were  restrl  ted  to  20-30 
year  old  adults,  the  BEIR  value  might  have 
to  be  Increased  even  further  than  the  0.5 '  •• 
value  used  In  this  report  (for  BEIB).  This 
entire  present  report,  for  consibtencj',  com- 
pares all  estimates  for  male.i  in  the  20-30 
year  age  range   (s;e  p.  3.  this  report). 

Note  2:  Calculation  of  fatal  do.ses  per 
pound  of  a  toxic  material  of  commerce  n.'Sy, 
at  first  glance,  appear  to  represent  an  elfort 
to  exaggerate  toxicity.  This  is  Incorrect.  In- 
deed, it  will  be  quite  relevant.  In  the  future, 
to  describe  nil  Industrial  pollutants  lr>  a 
!rtmilar  manner.  For  substances  handled  In 
commerce  In  poiuid  or  ton  quantities,  a 
rational  reference  framework  will  be  to  re- 
q-.ilre  toxic  or  fatal  doses  per  pound. 

Some  ob.server3  have  pointed  out  tliiit 
.society  has  handled  many  highly  toxic  non- 
radioactive pollutants  in  pound  or  ton 
quantities.  Since,  in  general,  no  careful 
followup  studies  have  ever  been  made  for 
most  such  pollutants.  It  may  v.eil  be  tha.:  a 
societal  reappraisal  of  such  non-radloacrivp 
pollutants  Is  urgently  indicated, 
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The  calculations  presented 
other  reports  of  this  CNR  : 
a    first    approximation    of 
hazards  from  plutonium 

In  essence,  these  are  studies 
etry  of  plutonium  exposure, 
tain  critical  voids  In  man; 
of  the  physical  and  physiologifcal 
which  determine  the  dosimetr  r 
have  made  necessary  assumpt  ens 
all  clearly  identified. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  as 
become    available,    the   calculations 
will  be  updated  to  take  them 
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have 
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tie 


1.  Worldwide    fallout    of 
(and  other  plutonium  nucl 
atmospheric  weapons  tests 
sizeable,    and    reasonably 
deposition  of  plutonium  in 
habitants  of  the  Northern 

2.  Since    the   lung   cancers 
microgram  of  plutonium 
able   (Reference   1).  It  Is  a 
matter  to  estimate  bow  many 
been  Irreversibly  committed 
tonium-lnduced  fatal  lung 

3.  For  the  USA  alone,  tt  to 
116,000    persons    have    been 
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plutonlum-lnduced  lung  cancer.  In  the  en- 
tire Northern  Hemisphere,  the  total  num- 
ber la  1,000,000  persons. 

4.  Sine*  the  latent  period  \s  over  for  a 
sizeable  part  of  the  plutonium  fallout  ex- 
posure, many  of  these  estimated  lung  cancer 
fatalities  must  be  occurring  annually  now. 
Probably  in  the  entire  Northern  Hemisphere, 
of  the  order  of  10.000  must  be  dying  annually 
of  plutonlum-lnduced  lung  cancer. 

5.  Lung  cancers,  once  Induced,  do  not 
identify  themselves  as  to  cause.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  absurd,  although  common, 
statement  can  be  made  that  "cancers  due 
to  plutonium  haven't  been  observed." 

6.  The  experience  of  the  small  groups  of 
Manhattan  Project  plutonium  workers  or 
the  Rocky  Flats  plutonium  workers  Is 
totally  consistent  with  the  expectations  for 
plutonium-iuduced  lung  cancer  presented 
here.  By  no  means  can  these  group.«i  provide 
any  comfort  whatever  for  those  hoping  for 
a  lesser  carcinogenicity  of  inhaled  plutonium. 

7.  Based  upon  the  data  presented  here  for 
fatal  lung  cancers  already  committed  by 
weapons  plutonium  fallout  In  the  USA,  an 
estimate  can  be  made  for  future  lung  can- 
cers to  be  produced  by  the  developing  nuclear 
power  industry.  If  that  Industry  contains  Its 
plutonium  99.99'^  perfectly.  It  will  still  be 
responsible  for  500,000  additional  fatal  lung 
cancers  annually.  This  would  mean  Increas- 
ing the  total  death  rate  In  the  United  States 
by  25^;,  each  year,  since  2,000,000  persons 
currer.Uy  die  from  all  catises  combined. 

INTRODrCTION 

Plutonium  Inhaled  in  the  lung,  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  such  insoluble  particu- 
lates as  plutonium  dioxide  (PuO^),  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  lung  cancer-producing 
agents  known.  Gofman  has  recently  esti- 
mated the  carcinogenicity  of  such  particles 
both  for  smokers  of  cigarettes  and  for  non- 
smokers.'  The  results  are  best  expressed  In 
"lung  cancer  doses",  where  one  "lung  cancer 
dose"  Is  the  reciprocal  of  the  lifetime  risk 
per  unit  of  carcinogen.  Thus,  as  an  example, 
if  the  lifetime  risk  of  lung  cancer  per  de- 
posited microgram  of  Pu-"  Is  x,  then  the 
"lung  cancer  dose  is  (1  x»  micrograms. 

For  deposited  Pu=",  the  findings  were: 

For  Cigarette  Smokers  (males),  0.058  /  g. 
Pu-"'-— one  lung  cancer  dose. 

For  non-Smokers  (males),  7.3  //g.  Pu-~'^ 
one  lung  cancer  dose. 

Plutonium  has  several  nuclides,  so  that  it  is 
imf>ortant  to  specify  whether  pure  Pu--'  is 
at  Issue,  or  some  mixture  of  nuclides.  Cohen  ", 
for  example  has  estimated  reasonably  that 
tisual  reactor  plutonium  is  5.4  times  as  haz- 
ardous per  microgram  deposited  In  the  lung, 
because  of  the  admixture  of  shorter-lived 
plutoniimi  nuclides.  A  convenient  way  to 
deal  with  unknown  mixtures  of  plutonium 
nuclides  Is  to  determine  the  alpha  particle 
activity  In  Curies  (or  some  subunit  such 
as  picocurles)  of  Pu^  equivalent,  and  then 
convert  to  micrograms,  utilizing  16.3  micro- 
grams Pu™=l  mlcrocurle  Pu"*. 

As  a  result  of  worldwide  fallout  of  plu- 
tonium from  weapons  tests  conducted  In  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 320,000  Curies  of  Pu-*  equivalent  re- 
ceived global  dispersion  and  fallout.*  Some 
part  of  this  fallout  was  inhaled  by  humans, 
particularly  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  is  now  part  of  the  measured  body  burden 
of  plutonium  observed.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tremely high  luug  cancer  p>otentlal  of  plu- 
tonium Inhalation,  It  is  Important  to  eval- 
uate how  many  lung  cancer  fatalities  are 
currently  being  caused  by  Inhaled  fallout 
plutonium  and  how  many  cases  are  to  be 
expected  in  the  futiue. 

As  will  become  evident  in  the  body  of  this 
report,  the  plutonliun  Inhaled  from  world- 
wide weapons  test  fallout  may  have  already 


created.  Irreversibly,  one  of  the  prime  pub- 
lic health  problems  of  our  era. 

ANALYSIS    or   THE   LtTNG    CANCER   INDUCTION  BT 
PLTJTONirM   FALLOXJT 

The  only  additional  parameter  required 
beyond  those  cited  above  concerning  micro- 
grams plutonium  per  lung  cancer  dose  Is  the 
average  quantity  of  plutonium  inhaled  by 
humans.  In  an  elegant  treatment  of  this 
problem,  Bennett*  has  provided  the  esti- 
mate that  the  cumulative  inhalation  intake 
throiigh  1972  has  been  approximately  42 
picocurles  per  |>ersou.  Since  so  high  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  inhaled  was  inhaled  dur- 
ing 1962-1964,  and  since  the  years  before 
exceeded  the  years  after,  an  excellent  ap- 
pro.viDiatiou  is  that  1962  be  taken  as  an 
average  time  of  Inhalation.  Bennett  pointed 
out  further  that  the  analysis  of  tis.sue  bur- 
dens .suggested  the  fallout  plutonium  was 
most  likely  to  behave  like  PuO.  such  be- 
havior being  what  ICRP  Task  Group  on  Lung 
Dynamics  would  refer  to  as  Class  Y  com- 
pound.s  (highly  insoluble  particles) .« 

ITie  calculation  of  expected  number  of 
lung  cancers  will  proceed  as  in  Reference,' 
followed  by  two  adjustnienc  factors, 

111  an  adju.stment  for  the  fact  that  per- 
sons inhaled  the  plutonium  in  1962  versus 
1975. 

(2)  an  adjustment  (minor  in  nature)  for 
the  retention  Ui  bronchopulmonary  tissue  of 
tlie  0.4  micron  fallout  particles  versus  those 
coit-^idtred  in  Reference  ( 1 ) . 

FIRST   STEP  CALCULATIONS 

In  Refi-rence  1.  the  conversion  of  Inhala- 
tion to  deposition  is  repre.sented  by  a  factor 
of  four.  Therefore.  42  picocurles  inhaled  rep- 
resents 10.5  picocurles  deposited. 

Conversion  to  picograms  of  Pii"™  equiva- 
lent yields,  (10.5)  (16.3)  =171  picograms  Pu» 
equivalent  deposited. 

Liuig  Cancer  Dose,  for  cigarette  .smokers- 
0.058  niM?rograms  deposited,  for  non-smok- 
ers -7.3  mtcrograms  deposited. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  generation  of 
males  in  the  USA  that  received  the  fallout 
Tliere  was,  of  course,  a  spectrum  of  men, 
ranging  from  children  through  men  of  ad- 
vanced age.  Tlie  treatment  of  the  problem 
in  Reference  1  was  for  20-30  year  old  men 
Since  the  sensitivity  of  the  grotip  under  20 
is  higher  for  cancer  induction  by  radiation, 
and  for  the  group  over  30  is  lower  for  can- 
cer Induction,  a  very  good  approximation  is 
arrived  at  by  considering  the  entire  genera- 
tion of  men  to  have  received  the  plutonium 
fallout  at  the  age  range  20-30  years.* 

Secondly,  we  shall  assume  50%  of  the  men 
were  cigarette  smokers;  50'': ,  non-smokers. 

At  a  US  population  size  of  — 2xl0~  people 
(1962),  (approximately  'i  men,  'i  women*, 
we  arrive  then  at  6x10"  cigarette  smoker» 
(male),  5x10"  non-smokers   (male). 

Lung  plutonium  deposition  In  each  of 
these  groups  la  (6;<10')X(171)-855,'10 
picograms. 

Conversion  to  mlcrogram.s  yields  (855x10') 
X  (10-*:=  8550  micrograms  Pu~»  equivalent  de- 
po.'iltcd  per  5 ,    10'  men. 

For  the  smokers.  Lung  Cancer  Doses  ^ 
8550/0.058:^147,000. 

For  the  non-smokers.  Lung  Cancer  Dose8= 
8550  7.3  =  1170. 

Total  Lung  Cancer  Doees^  147,400  rll"0 
148,600. 

From  the  definition  of  the  "lung  cancer 
dose",  it  follows  that  this  calculation  means 
there  will  occur  148,600  extra  long  cancer 
deaths  In  the  generation  of  men  receiving 
plutonliun  fallout. 

For  women  In  the  population,  there  art 
two  considerations  to  make  before  calcula- 
tion. 

The    spontaneous    lung    cancer   rate   for 
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women  Is  approximately  0.27  that  of  men.»  particles  of  plutonium  fallout,  that  appro-  woRU>wn>E   lung   cancer   production   prom 

While  part  of  that  difference  may  well  be  prlate   values  are,  8%    to   tracheobronchial  plutonium  fallout 

accounted  for  by  the  difference  In  cigarette  region,  32  7o  to  pulmonary  region.  The  plutonium  fallout  from  atmospheric 

sm<*lng.  til**  ^  '****  y®*  certain,  so  an  In-  Correcting   the    pulmonary    region    (32%  weapons  testing  is  worldwide  In  scope,  with 

trinsically  lower  sensitivity  will  be  utilized  Instead  of  26%)  leads  to  the  relevant  bron-  the  Northern  Hemisphere  receiving  most  of 

jor  women  (0.27xthat  of  men).  chlal     cells     having     a    sotu-ce     1.15     times  the  fallout.  WhUe  Bennett's  calculation  of  42 

Second,  we  shall  divide  the  female  popula-  stronger;    thus,    (1.15)  (0.18)  =  (0J207)    times  picocurles  was  derived  from  New  York  data, 

ti:in  Into  20%  of  cigarette  smokers  and  80%  that  of  the  pulmonary  region.  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  a  rea- 

non-smokers.  Therefore,  Therefore,   the  adjustment  factor  Is   1.15  sonable  approximation  worldwide  (Northern 

For  2X10'  cigarette  smoking  women  (ver-  f^^  ^j^jg  effect.  The  final  adjustment  of  the  Hemisphere), 

sus    5X10'    smoking    men),    expected    lung  expected     Itmg     cancer     deaths     leads     to:  Based  upon  World  Health  Statistics,*  the 

cancers     doses  =  2xl0V6xl0'X(0.27)  Xl47,400  (i.i5)  x  (100,700)  =116,000  extra  lung  cancer  spontaneous  lung  cancer  death  rates,  age  ad- 

=  15,900.  deaths  in  the  U.S.  population  (men  +  women  justed     (1968-69),    and    averaged    over    33 

Tor   8a10'    non-smoking    women    (versus  combined)     as    a     result    of    weapons-test  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  33.3 

5x10'    non-smoking    men),    expected    lung  plutonium  fallout.*  per  100,000  compared  with  44.0  per  100,000  in 

cancers       doses=8xl0V6Xl0'X(0.27)Xll70=  This  represents  the  best  estimate  within  the  USA  for  the  same  time  period. 

500                                                            ,„„„„„  ,  the  framework  of  data  and  assumptions  that  Since  the  relative  risk  method  relates  ra- 

Addlng    ail    groups,    we    have:    148,600+  appears  to  deserve  use  at  this  time.  diatlon  to  spontaneous  cases,  the  worldwide 

15  900+500  =  165,000  extra  lung  cancer  deaths  (Northern  Hemisphere)   rate,  for  plutonium 

from  weapons-test  plutonium  fallout,  before  expected  time  distribution  of  these  extra  fallout,  must  be  adjusted  downward  by  the 

making  the  two  adjustments  described  above.  ''^"o  cancer  deaths  factor  33.3/44.0  or  0.76. 

These  must  now  be  considered.  When  cancer  is  induced  by  ionizing  radia-  As    a    first    approximation,    the    Northern 

Adjustment  1  *'°"'  tliere  is  a  period  of  time,  the  so-caUed  Hemisphere  population,  which  received  the 

ci...»  «ii   r.iritfttion   effects  are  calculated  ^^^^^  period,  before  any  extra  cancer  deaths  fallout,  was  some  10  to  15  times  that  of  the 

,  AvP  to  the  sDontan^us  raJL  in  ooer^^  *PP^^  ''^  '^^  ^"P"'^^  population.  That  la-  USA.  Let  us  use   10.,  to  allow  for  possible 

If'^     ^l/t^^P  ^rd^^Te   we  must  u^  the  ^""^  P^"^'*  ^  somewhere  In  the  neighbor-  differences  in  fallout  received    (poss^Iy  an 

tion  at  the  time  of  dosage,  we  naust  use  the  j^^^  ^^  j^jg    ^^^  ^^^  ^                   ^^  ^^^^^^  underestimate) . 

"fn  'T.Tthe%975^rate  o/^^«nce'  <°"'y  ^''°"*  ^  ^^^^  '°'  leukemia).  There-  Therefore,    Estimated    worldwide    (outside 

rather  than  the   i»/o  rate  oi   Keierence.  ^j^^^.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  cancer  Increase  until  the  USA)   cases  of  fatal  lung  cancer  Induced  by 

Prom  the  recent  American  Cancer  Society  maximum  effect  is  observed,  generally  called  plutonltim  fallout  Is  (116,000)  X(0.76)  X(10). 

estimates «  It  appears  a  best  estimate  Is  that  the  "plateau"  effect.  This  plateau  may  last  or  882,000  extra  deaths. 

the  spontaneous    lung   cancer   fatality   rate  30  years,  or  even  the  whole  remaining  life-  Combining  USA  +  outside  USA,  the  total  = 

for  1962  was  38/62.5,  or  0.61  times  as  high  span  of  the  exposed  population.  But  It  muat  998,000  extra  deaths.   Probably  some   10,000 

for  1975.  also  be  remembered  that  Plutonium  (or  other  extra   deaths   are    occurring   annually   right 

Therefore,  the  first  adjustment  leads  to,  radiation)    operates  eis  a  multiplier  of  the  now. 

(165,000)  <  (0.61)  =f00,700  extra  lung  cancer  "spontaneous"     (or    "natural")     occurrence  life  expe'-tancy  considerations 

deaths  from  Plutonium  fallout.  rate  of  fatal  cancers.  Most  (though  not  all)  _'     "                    nuclear  advocates 

Adiustment  2  c.nc.rss^o^  .n^^r.^^^  rate  of  occurrence  ^^have^^p'ointed  out  th^t  ?am"ion-Tnducld 

In  the  treatment  developed  in  Reference  ',  ntuti""  rt""hV»f  t?«  t^rVt.riZ^Tl  V  *t    \  „„  cancers  tend  to  occur  late  in  life,  say  60  years 

the  initial  deoosltion  in  lung  was  taken  as  flt,i^^r^""^%^l*  spontaneous  rate,  at  an  ^^                                                            problem  is 

8"=  to  tracheobronchial  region,  25%  to  pul-  ^^LLr^occurrLf  win  bellow  A?th™n,Prt  therefore  not  serious.  What  these  individuals 

monary  region.  ^"'  ,1It.^     vL    ^         ,h       ^Z         h.  f,''P°f  **  fail  to  realize  is  that  the  life  expectancy  at 

^      ^  population  becomes  older,  the  radlatlon-in-  -„  ,._„_„  ^r  „„„  „j>v,«,,«.  v^^^^at  „»  _i,,*-.,^'i,,.v. 

This  led  to  an  estimate  that  the  radiation  Suced  cases  will  occur  in  increasingly  large  ^^.''Zlf  iT^h^,^?  A  v.arf  wL?,d  ^^I  «^ 

source   to    the   cancer-relevant   cells   of   the  absolute  numbers    For  lune  cancer    we  can  POl=*i"»g.  ^  about  lo  years.  Would  the  60 

hrnnrhi  wa.1  0  18  times  as  strone  as  that  for  »  ,  iTv^  *I  °"™°f;®-  '°5,  '""^6  Cancer    we  can  j^g  appreciate  losing  15  years  of  life 

Droncni  was  o.i8  times  as  strong  as  tnat  lor  estimate  how   the  radiation-induced  fatali-  ,,„„,   „]„♦„,,,,,,„  4„r4„^„rt  i,,,,„  ior,,-.,-) 

the  pulmonary  region  for  cigarette  smokers,  ties    wUl    occur,    once    the   latent   period    is  ^  °"'  plutonium-lnduced  lung  cancer? 

Bennett  recommends,  for  the  0.4  micron  passed.    The    Surgeon    General's    report    on  ^"^  ^"^  estimates  consistent  with 
Smokhig  and  Health  provides  the  requisite  experience. 

•In  the  relative  risk  method   (see  Refer-  data  for  estlmaUng  the  distribution  of  cases.  There  are  few  specified  population  samples 

ence  '),  aU  radiation  effects  are  calculated  ^^^8  data  from  that  report   (p.   138)  •,  the  with  known  documented  exposure  to  pluto- 

as  being  proportional  to  the  spontaneous  oc-  following     tabulation    has     been    prepared,  nlum  deposition  in  the  lung.  Two  exceedingly 

currence  rate  of  the  particulaVcancer  under  Table  1.                                                                 '  small   groups  are  known.  The   first  is  rep- 

consideration                                                                resented   by  25  Manhattan  Project   workers 

^—  at  end  of  article.  •  See  Note  ♦  in  Supplemental  Not«.  ^^^^^  ^ir  t^JT.  "^.TT.  f^t^l 

Tabi.  l.-Expected  Distribution  of  Lung  Cancer  Fatalities  by  Age  Group.  After  the  Latent  l^^^ZrT^^^tZXln^  o"n%TSu 

Period  Is  Over  ^j  g^^j^   surveillance.  The  second   Is  repre- 

Percent  of  tiltimate  sented  by  25  workers  who  received  significant 

Age  Group:  number  of  cases  lung  burdens  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  Rocky  Flats 

Under  40  years  of  age o.  2  fire  in  1965. 

Under  50  years  of  age...  1 f. 2.2  Without  any  meaningful  quantitative  ap- 

50-55  years  of  age ; '_._ 3.  2  proach.  a  number  of  observers  have  sxtggested 

55-60  years  of  age 6.8  that  the  non-occurrence  of  liuig  cancer  to 

60-65  years  of  age 11.3  date  in  these  two  groups  means  a  relatively 

65-70  years  of  age '     "             "                           176  low  liuig  carcinogenicity  for  plutonium.  Bair, 

Between  70-80  years  of  ageI'"III                                        " 58  8  ^"'^  example,"  has  suggested  this.  Nonquan- 

^j^^y^^    approaches    can    lead    not    only    to 

In  1975,  some  13  years  after  our  "average"  creased  from  plutonium  fallout  already  re-  ve^^'^rio'S'^undereTt'^matlons'  of  "ext«mely 

mVeri'^'u  "^L^'a^ou*^  ovT  '^rtb'^'iJfn';  f '"*•  '''"  ''  ^'\  °'''''  f^^^  Productive  of  ^^^eia" c^r  hazardsT^h^^^^^^  "s  S'- 

ent  period  Is  Just   about  over,  so   the  lung  lung  cancer  remahi  constant.  ,          -^  ascertain  here  whether  the  exoeri- 

cancer   cases   should    be   starting   to   occur.  There  Is  a  special  reason  for  appreciation  ^°^^-    ^  Tate    for    the    Ma^attan    l^^ect 

However,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  per-  of  age  distribution  of  expected  cases.  In  the  ^orlei^or  the  S^kv  Flftt^4ke?s  ^or  "s 

u°„^ert5\e'^s'of\^.i"rtZ/C"'  T'  community    of    nuclear    energy    proponents  Lt  eo^rsten\%'l^'^^  Jttit^S  prel^^^^^ 

these  individual fr^hRo                ,     "       .t  T'^  seems  to  exist  the  expectation  that  all  ^bove  for  the  lung  caucer  of  plutonium  in- 

mese  individuals  reach  50  years  of  age,  the  the  cases  will  occur  hi  a  very  short  time.  v,-,iation 

dataof  Table  1  suggest  that  only  about  2.2%  When   the  full    116,000   lung  cancer  deaths 

of  the  total    number  of   radiation   induced  don't  materialize  immediately,  we  can  prob-  ^"'^  Manhattan  project  workers 

lung  cancer   fatalities   should   be    (0.022)  x  ably  count  upon  nuclear  proponents  to  say,  At  the  outset  It  must  be  emphasized  that 

(116,000),  or  2550  deaths.  "See,  plutonium  isn't  all  that  bad".  the  lung  inhalation  of  plutonium  by  these 

The  expected  rate  will   climb  fahly  rap-  The  number  of  weapons-test  plutonium-  25  workers  is  exceedingly  poorly  known.  This 

Idly.  For  example,  when  the  individuals  are  induced  lung  cancer  deaths  occurring  right  group  cannot  be  treated  as  In  the  treatment 

In  the  60-65  year  age  bracket,  the  data  of  now  is  probably  of  the  order  of  1,000  cases  above,  shnply  because  no  inhalation  data  are 

Table    1    Indicate    that    11.3%    of    the   total  per  year  In  the  USA,  since  the  latent  period  avaUable.  However,  some  rough  estimates  can 

number  of  plutonium-iuduced  cancers  will  Is  Just  about  over.  Over  the  next  couple  of  ^^  made  for  these  workers  based  upon  body 

occur,  and  (0.113)  X  (116.000)  =13,100  deaths,  decades  this  number  will  rise  steadily  in  an-  burdens  measured  many  years  after  the  ex- 

SlmUar  calculations  can  be  made  for  any  age  nual    rate.    Worldwide,    the    now-occurring  Posure  had  occurred.  The  problem  of  estl- 

bracket.  Thtia,  our  existing  epidemic  of  fatal  plutonlum-lnduced  lung  cancer  deaths  must     

lung    cancers    will    become    materially    In-  be  of  the  order  of  10.000  cases  per  year.  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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For  the  25  Manhattan  Projedt  workers,  the 
1972  cumulative  body  burden  (all  Individ- 
uals combined)  =2.44  mlcrocur|es  Pii»'  equiv- 
alent  (per  Hempelmann  et  al 

Applying  the  correction  factor.  0.073,  for 
extretion,  We  have 


Cumulative  body  burden 
(2.44)     0.178  mlcrocuries. 

We    presume,   since 
prime  route  of  access  for  the 
all  this  body  burden  was 
lung.  But  we  must  allow, 
the  loss  of  plutonium  from 
gastrointestinal  tract.  Of 
tonlum.  the  ICRP  Task 
gests;  » 
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40%  rapidly  lost  via  gastrolntestiiua  tract 

40%  lost  with  TyK=500  days  via  gastro- 
intestlnai  tract 

20%  <A«ax  to  (lymph    blood). 

Therefore,  at  times  long  compared  with 
lung  clearance,  the  body  burden  should  be 
1/6  of  the  Initial  lung  deposit,  if  the  gas- 
trointestinal clearance  fraction  is  correct. 
Bennett  has  suggested  the  ICRP  model  may 
overestimate  the  g.l.  tract  loss.  In  any  case, 
use  of  the  factor  of  5  to  convert  from  cur- 
rent body  burden  to  initial  lung  deposit 
cannot  underestimate  the  Initial  lung  de- 
posit, since  It  credits  gastrointestinal  excre- 
tion maximal'.  V. 

Therefore,  conversion  of  body  burden, 
cumulative,  for  25  workers,  to  Initial  lung 
deposit,  cumulative,  yields  (5)  x  (0.178)  = 
0.89  mlcrocuries  Pu='»  equivalent. 

In  micrograms.  (0.89)  X  (16.3)  =14.5  uUgs 
Pu-»  as  cximulative  Initial  lung  deposit. 

The  smoking  history  Is  not  available  for 
these  men,  so  we  can  assume  they  may  have 
been  comparable  with  the  populatlon-at- 
large,  Vi  smokers,  V2  non-smokers. 

Therefore,  7.25  ^ugs  Pu'*  Is  ctimulative 
deposition  In  smokers;  7.25  ^s  Pu-*  Is  ciunu- 
lative  deposition  In  non-smokers. 

ESTIMATION    OF    LUNG    CANCER    DOSES,    CUMXTIA- 
TTVE,  IN  MANHATTAN  PEOJECT  WORKERS 

Before  calculation  of  expected  lung  can- 
cer doses  In  the  Manhattan  Project  workers, 
there  are  two  adjustment  factors  required: 

(a)  Exposure  was  In  1945.  From  Vital 
Statistics  data,  the  spontaneous  lung  cancer 
rate  in  1945  was  0.22  times  that  of  1975. 

(b)  Exposure  was,  in  all  probability,  to 
relatively  soluble  compounds  of  plutonium. 
from  the  nattire  of  the  work  described  for 
the  men.  Indeed,  Hempelmann  and  co-work- 
ers refer  to  Just  2  of  the  men  as  "most  likely 
received  exposure  to  plutonium  oxide." 

We  can,  therefore,  reasonably  assign  90% 
of  the  cumulative  expKJSure  to  Class  W  com- 
pounds;   10%   to  Class  Y  compounds. 

This  would  represent  an  average  clearance 
T'i   of   (0.9)    (50)4.(0.1)    (500)  =95  days. 

This  would  require  lung  exposures  to  be 
corrected  by  95/500,  or  a  factor  of  (0.19), 
since  all  the  dosimetry  calculations  are  based 
upon  TVj  =500  days  for  PuO,  type  aerosols. 

Finally,  therefore,  the  lung  cancer  doses,  to 
be  applicable  to  this  group,  can  be  corrected 
for  (a)  1945  exposure,  and  (b)  90',i  Class  W 
compounds. 

Therefore,  for  the  Manhattan  Project 
workers,  for  smokers,  U'.ng  cancer  dose 
(0.058)  X  (1/0.22)  X  (1/0.19)  =1.39  /-gs.  Pu=» 
for  non-smokers,  lung  cancer  dose  (7.3)  X 
(1/0.22)  X  (1/0.19)  =175  Mgs.  Pu  =• 

Among  the  cigarette  smokers,  cumulative 
Initial  lung  depo6it=7.a5  Ags.  so  there  were 
7.25  1.39  =  5.2  lung  cancer  doses. 

Among  the  non-smokers,  cumulative  Ini- 
tial lung  deposit=7.25  Ags.  so  there  were 
7.25  175=0.04  lung  cancer  doses. 

The  total,  cumulative  among  the  25  work- 
ers. Is  5.24  lung  cancers,  as  a  lifetime  expec- 
tation. 

Hempelmann  and  co-workers  describe 
these  men  as  ■in  their  early  50s".  Examina- 
tion of  Table  1  indicates  that  by  the  early 
60s,  the  men  should  have  developed  approxi- 
mately 3.5  Ci  of  their  lifetime  expectation  In 
lung  cancers,  or  (0.035)  X  (5.24)  =0.2  lung 
cancer  cases.  Since  lung  cancer  cases  can't 
be  fractional,  we  can  say  there  are  4  chances 
out  c^  6  that  at  the  "early  608"  we  wUl  ob- 
serve zero  cases;  1  chance  out  of  5  that  one 
case  would  have  been  observed. 

The  ob.=«rvatlon  of  zero  cases  Is  directly  In 
accord  with  the  calculations  above  that  in- 
dicate the  very  high  probability  (4/5)  of  ob- 
serving zero  cases. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  Is  reached  that  the 
Manhattan  Project  experience  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  plutonium  lung  cancer  ex- 
pectations of  this  report  and  of  Reference  1. 
No  comfort  ■whatever  can  be  drawTi  from 
these  Manhattan   Project  experiences   con- 


cerning any  hoped-for  lowering  of  the  lung 
cancer  hazard  al  plutonltun  Inhalation. 

THS    ROCKT    FLATS    WORKERS 

For  this  group  of  plutonlum-exposed  work- 
ers the  data  are  much  better  than  for  the 
Manhattan  Project  workers.  First,  measure- 
ments by  body  counting  were  made  within 
a  very  short  period  after  the  inhalation  ex- 
posure. Second,  Mann  and  Klrchner*  re- 
ported that  the  exposure  was  to  PuO,  par- 
ticles, so  we  know  that  Class  Y  behavior,  with 
a  Tii  =  500  days  for  lung  clearance,  should 
be  applicable. 

The  data  for  the  individual  exposures  were 
recently  provided  by  Rocky  Flats  Manage- 
ment.* The  mean  value  for  the  deposition, 
expressed  by  Rocky  Flats  as  a  time-weighted-' 
average  over  the  12  months  following  ex- 
posure, for  the  25  workers  was  31.6  nanocu- 
ries,  or  0.032  mlcrocuries.  This  time-weighted 
average  should  closely  approximate  the  lung 
deposition.'  The  smoking  habits  of  the  work- 
ers at  exposure  remains  unknown,  so  we  shall 
approximate  this  as  <^  cigarette  smokers,  V2 
non-smokers.  The  average  age  at  exposure 
was  43.6  years. 

For  0.032  mlcrocuries,  the  lung  deposition 
would  have  been  (0.032)  (16  3) ,  or  0.61  micro- 
grams per  worker.  For  25  workers,  the  aggre- 
gate dose  =  25x0.51,  or  12.8  micrograms  of 
Pu'-*  equivalent. 

Therefore,  for  the  cigarette  smokers,  dos€= 
V2/ 12.8  =  6.4  micrograms  for  non-smokers, 
dose=li  X  12.8  =  6.4  micrograms. 

ESTIMATION    OF   LX7N0   CANCER    DOSFS   IN   THE 
ROCKT    FLATS    WORKERS 

(a)  The  exposure  occurred  In  1965.  Prom 
Vital  Statistics  data,*  the  spontaneous  lung 
cancer  death  rate  in  1965  was  0.69  times  that 
for  1975. 

(b)  Mann-Kirchner's  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  exposure.  In  all  probability,  was  to 
I»uO.,  so  Class  Y  (Insoluble)  behavior  is  ex- 
pected. 

For  the  cigarette  smokers, 
doee  Is,  therefore,  0.058/0.69, 
grams  Pu-"'. 

For  the  non-smokers,  1  Lung  cancer  dose 
is,  therefore,  7.3  0.69,  or  10.6  micrograms 
Pu-**. 

Therefore,  for  the  cigarette-smoking  Roclty 
Flats  workers,  the  lifetime  expectation  is 
6.4  0.084.  or  76.2  lung  cancer  doses. 

For  the  non-smokers,  the  lifetime  expecta- 
tion is  6.4/10.6,  or  0.6  lung  cancer  doses. 

Adding  these  two  groups,  the  lifetime  ex- 
pectation for  the  Rocky  Flats  workers  is 
~77  lung  cancer  doses,  provided  the  workers 
were  at  a  mean  age  of  25  years  at  exposure. 
But  since  the  mean  sige  at  exposure  was  43.6 
years,  this  expectation  must  be  reduced  ap- 
proximately for  the  lower  risk  associated 
with  exposure  at  ages  beyond  25  years  (see 
Supplemental  Note ») .  From  Table  IV  of  the 
Supplemental  Note,  It  Is  calculated  that  for 
exposure  at  43.6  years  of  age,  the  risk  per  rad 
(or  rem)  Is  \\  that  for  exposure  at  25  years 
of  age.  Therefore,  '4  >:  77=19.3  lung  cancer 
doses  as  the  final  corrected  lifetime  expecta- 
tion for  the  Rocky  Flats  workers. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  expectation, 
we  shall  assume  that  by  1975,  ten  years  after 
exposure,  the  latent  i>erlod  for  cancer  devel- 
opment Is  over.  From  Table  1,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  for  men  at  53.6  years  (43.6-!- 10), 
approximately  3.5 'i  of  the  lifetime  expecta- 
tion should  have  occurred. 

Therefore  (0.035)  X  ( 19.3 1 ,  or  0.68  lung  can- 
cers should  have  occurred.  For  an  expecta- 
tion of  0.68  cases,  the  probability  is  about 
0.5  that  zero  cases  will  have  been  observed. 
And  even  this  is  con.servative,  since  the  pe- 
riod to  reach  the  full  plateau  is  quite  likely 
to  be  greater  than  10  years.  Thus,  the  non- 
occurrence of  lung  cancers  In  this  small  group 
of  workers  by  1975  Is  totally  consistent  with 
the  lung  cancer  potential  for  PuO,  expo- 
suie  derived  here  and  In  Reference  (')■!'> 

•Supplemental  Note"  provides  the  Indi- 
vidual case  data. 
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no  way  is  a  lesser  carcinogenicity  of  pluto- 
nium suggested  by  the  Rocky  Flats  experl- 

The  time  to  observe  the  Rocky  Flats  work- 
ers win  be  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  These 
workers  did  receive  exposure  to  PuO,  In  a 
resplrable  particle  size  and  did  receive  ap- 
preciable doses.  Their  lung  cancer  death  rate 
some  10  years  beyond  1975  will  be  of  great 
importance.  We  can  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
the  workers,  that  fewer  than  50%  were  cig- 
arette smokers  at  exposure.  Also,  since  the 
lung  cancer  risk  is  diminished  In  ex-smokers, 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  workers  were  ad- 
vised to  cease  cigarette  smoking  after  plu- 
tonium exposure. 

CENER^VL  DISCUSSION 

The  calculations  presented  indicate  that 
at  Iea.st  908,000  prematiu-e  lung  cancer 
deaths  can  be  expected  to  have  been  irre- 
versibly committed  throughout  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  as  a  result  of  plutonium 
weapons-test  fallout.*  It  Is  also  expected 
that,  worldwide,  these  must  by  nov/  be  yield- 
ing some  10,000  or  more  lung  cancer  fatali- 
ties per  j'ear.  But  since  the  lung  cancer 
caused  by  pUitonium  exposure  do  not  carry 
any  flag  that  tells  us  that  these  particular 
cases  are  the  ones  caused  by  plutonium  ex- 
posure, the  absurd  statement  is  possible  that 
"I  don't  know  anybody  that's  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  exposure  to  plutonium,  do  you?"  " 

Perhaps  biology  will  evolve,  in  time,  to  ac- 
commodate the  proponents  of  nuclear  e^i.er- 
gy,  by  having  each  cancer  sprout  a  flag  In- 
dicating each  origin.  Until  that  time,  we 
will  have  to  resort  to  public  health  science 
to  derive  rational  luiderstanding  of  such 
problems  as  plutonium  Induction  of  lung 
cancer. 

The  effort  to  downgrade  plutonium  car- 
cinogenicity by  pointing  to  non-occurrence 
of  lung  cancers  in  the  small  groups  of  Man 
hattan  Project  and  Rocky  Flats  workers  is 
here  shown  to  be  a  vain  effort.  The  non-oc- 
currence at  this  early  time  is  In  excellent 
accord  with  expectations. 

It  Is  the  documented  history  of  the  pro- 
motion of  nuclear  energy  that  the  cancer 
hazard  of  radiation  has  been  underestimated 
on  virtually  every  possible  occasion.  When 
the  full  story  became  evident  with  the  p£«- 
sage  of  sufficient  time  for  the  radiation-in- 
duced cancers  to  develop,  the  authoritative 
bodies  responsible  for  radiation  protection 
have  revised  their  estimates  upward.  Thus, 
it  was  pcssible  for  the  National  Committee 
on  Radiation  Protection  to  state  in  1954 '« 
that  36,000  millirems  would  be  without  ef- 
fect upon  humans,  while  the  BEIR  Commit- 
tee in  1972  estimated  that  100  millirems  per 
year  (3000  millirems  In  30  years)  might  be 
anticipated  to  cause  3500  additional  can- 
cer deaths  per  year."  (p.  90-BEIR  report) . 

Balr  has  recently  stated : 

"There  has  been  no  recorded  Instance  of 
cancer  in  man  resulting  from  the  Internal 
deposition  of  any  plutonium  Isotope  In  the 
more  than  three  decades  that  plutonium 
has  been  used.  The  excellent  record  has  re- 
sulted from  extremely  effective  control 
methods." 

There  Is  no  reasonable  framework  In  which 
the  Balr  statement  can  be  defended.  It  may 
even  be  supposed  that  Balr  may  wish  to  re- 
ject all  the  calculations  of  this  report  and  of 
Reference'.  In  that  event,  Balr  would  be 
forced  to  examine  his  own  published  data  on 
lung  cancer  induction  by  PuO,  In  the  beagle 
dog.  The  maximum  difference  between  his 
beagle  data  and  these  calculations  for  hu- 
mans is  a  factor  of  3.7  fold.' 

Therefore,  Instead  of  998,000  lung  cancer 
fatalities  Irreversibly  committed  by  pluto- 
nium exposure,  Balr  would  have  to  estimate 
at  least  270,000  fatal  lung  cancers  Irreversibly 
committed.  This  is  a  long  way  from  the  sug- 
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*  See  Note  =  In  "Supplemental  Notes". 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


gestion  above  of  no  cancers  from  plutonium 
exposure. 

Balr  would  be  correct  that  the  plutonlum- 
Induced  cancers  are  not  "recorded".  But  that 
Is  only  because  human  cancers  have  not 
evolved  to  the  point  of  printing  out  a  label 
Indicating  which  of  the  various  carcinogens 
caused  the  particular  case  In  point. 

SOME  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  LtTNG-CANCER-PLtT- 
TONITTM  FALLOTTT  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  DEVEL- 
OPING   NUCLEAR    POWER    INDTJSTHY 

The  current  estimates  indicate  the  number 
of  fatal  lung  cancers  produced  for  a  known 
fallout  intensity.  It  becomes  possible,  there- 
fore, to  estimate,  for  various  degrees  of  con- 
tainment achieved,  what  the  expected  num- 
ber cf  lung  cancers  wUl  be  from  the  nuclear 
power  Industry.  It  cannot  be  assured  that  the 
nature  of  fallout  particles  from  releases  in 
the  nuclear  power  industry  will  be  identical 
with  that  for  weapons  testing.  The  situation 
could  be  worse,  equal,  or  better.  The  best  esti- 
mate, within  current  knowledge,  is  that  the 
fallout  will  be  gimilar  in  character.  The  cal- 
culatloi  3  will  proceed  from  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  weapons-test  plutonium  fall- 
out over  the  USA  to  an  estimate  of  the 
amount,  in  comparison,  that  would  fall  out 
at  various  levels  of  containment  in  the  nu- 
clear power  industry.  The  lung  cancer  con- 
sequences are  then  directly  available  by  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  this  report  for 
weapons-test  plutonium  fallout. 

A  first  approximation  to  the  total  pluto- 
nium deposition  in  the  50  states  of  the  USA 
can  be  obtained  from  Bennett's  data  for  New 


York.'  His  estimate  is  that  the  cumulative 
deposition  through  1972  is  2.65  mllllcurles 
per  km=  for  the  New  York  area.  Assuming  the 
average  deposition  for  the  USA  is  not  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  for  New  York,  this  means 
that  for  the  USA,  with  an  area  (including 
Alaska+HawaU)  of  3.62x10"  ml^  or  9.27x 
10*  km-,  the  total  deposition  was  (9.27x10") 
(2.65)  =2.46x10'  miUlcuries,  or  2.46xl0« 
curies  Pu^  equivalent.  Conversion  to  grams 
yields  (2.46X10')  (16)  =3.94x  10-  gms.  Con- 
version to  pounds  yields  3.94x10^/454,  or 
0.87xl0'=870  pounds.  So,  approximately 
900  lbs.  of  plutonium  were  deposited  in  the 
USA  throiigh  1972  from  weapons  testing. 

The  Tamplin-Cochran  estimate  (see  Refer- 
ence ' )  is  that  the  developing  nuclear  power 
industry,  from  AliC  projections,  will  involve 
the  handling  of  400  million  pounds  lor  plants 
installed  through  the  year  2020.  Since  tiiis 
will  be  reactor-grade  plutonium,  it  will  be 
approximately  5  times  as  a-active  as  the 
we.^pons  grade  plutonium.  Therefore  all  can- 
cer estimates  must  be  multiplied  by  flve-fold 
to  correct  for  reactor-Pu  versus  Pu^". 

In  the  calculations  presented  here,  the 
deposition  of  900  pounds  of  weapons  pluto- 
uium  has  committed  some  116,000  lung  can- 
cers for  the  USA.  It  Is  Instructive  to  ask  what 
various  levels  of  containment  In  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  Imply  for  the  future  produc- 
tion of  lung  cancers.  For  such  an  estimate.  It 
will  be  assumed  that  the  inhaled  plutonium 
per  pound  of  Pu  dispersed  will  be  comparable 
to  that  for  weapons  fallout.  In  fact.  It  may 
turn  out  to  be  equal  to,  greater  or  less  than 
the  case  for  weapons  fallout. 


Containment 
perfection 
(percent) : 
99 
&1).  9 
90.99 
99.  999 
99.  9999 
99. 99999 


Pounds  Pu 

Dispersed 

4,  000,  000 

400,  000 

40,000 

4,000 

400 

40 


Lung  cancers  produced 

(corrected  for  reactor 

grade  Pu ) 

2,  575,  000,  000 

257,  600,  000 

25,  750,  000 

2,  575,  000 

257,  500 

25,  750 


Considering  the  fallibility  of  men  and 
equipment  plus  circumstances  of  accidents, 
it  would  hardly  be  surprising  that  contain- 
ment win  not  be  better  than  99.99  ^^r,  and 
that  represents  excellent  containment  under 
Industrial  circumstances.  The  lung  cancer 
production  would  be,  for  such  excellent  con- 
tainmeiat,  a  total  of  some  25,750,000  cases. 
Since  these  cases  would  be  spread  over  about 
50  years.  It  would  represent  500,000  additional 
lung  cancer  fatalities  per  year.  Since  the  cur- 
rent death  rate  from  all  causes  combined  In 
the  USA  Is  about  2,000,000  per  year,  a  nu- 
clear-based energy  economy  with  99.99%  per- 
fection in  plutonium  containment  could 
mean  a  25%  annual  Increase  In  total  death 
rate  from  this  one  source  alone.  The  pros- 
pects seem  hardly  less  gloomy  even  for 
99.99%  perfection  in  containment,  a  con- 
tainment level  that  falls  squarely  In  the 
miracle  realm. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  assumption  being 
made  here  Is  that  under  the  circumstances  of 
plutonium  release  from  the  nuclear  power 
industry,  the  plutonium  dispersal  would  be 
limited  to  USA,  rather  than  worldwide. 

StTPPLEMENTAL   NOTXS 

Note  1 ;  Sensitivity  to  Induction  of  cancer 
by  ionizing  radiation  Is  age-dependent.  The 
following  table  (excerpted  from  Reference 
10)  describes  the  sensitivity  variation  quan- 
titatively. 

Table  IV. — (From  Reference   10)    Variation 
in  Cancer  ''nductlon  per  rad  with  Age 

Increase  In  cancer 

mortality  rate  per 

Age  at  irradiation  rad  (in  Plateau  Re- 

( years):  glon)  (percent) 

In   utero 60 

0-5    10 

6-10   _ 8 


11-16 6 

16-20 4 

21-30  a 

31-40  1 

41-50  0.5 

51-60  0.25 

61  and  beyond Assumed  negligible. 

(These  estimates  represent  a  step  function 
approximation  In  reasonable  accord  with  the 
data  points   available   In   the   text.) 

Note  2:  It  has  been  stated  here  and  In 
Reference  1  that  the  period  on  the  plateau 
of  radiation  effects  may  be  30  years  or  It  may 
be  the  entire  lifespan  of  the  exposed  popula- 
tion. It  must  be  pointed  out  that  If  the 
plateau  truly  lasts  only  30  years,  then  the 
estimated  number  of  lung  cancer  deaths  from 
Inhalation  of  weapons-test  plutonium  fall- 
out would  require  revision,  most  probably  in 
a  downward  direction.  Crudely,  this  would  be 
so  becau.se  for  those  Individuals  exposed 
early  In  life,  e.g.  below  20  years  of  age,  the 
30-year  plateau  period  (after  the  latent  pe- 
riod) could  be  over  before  these  individuals 
have  reached  the  ages  characterized  by  high 
absolute  lung  cancer  fatality  rates. 

A  more  refined  treatment  would  also  re- 
quire consideration  of  the  additional  fact 
that  for  those  exposed  while  very  young,  the 
cigarette  smoking  factor  is  almost  certainly 
absent,  so  that  there  would  be  a  revision  re- 
quired in  the  lung  cancer  dose  for  such  indi- 
viduals. Such  a  refined  treatment,  similar  to 
that  of  Reference  10,  would  divide  the  popu- 
lation exftosed  by  age  decade  at  time  of  ex- 
posure, would  calculate  an  appropriate 
lung  cancer  dose  for  each  age  decade,  and 
would  calculate  the  absolute  numbers  of  ex- 
pected fatalities  for  various  plateau  dura- 
tions, particularly  for  30  years  and  for  the 
remaining  lifespan  of  the  exposed  popula- 
tions. 
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In   the  published   literature, 
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exceedingly   cooperative   In 
data,  they  are  reproduced  as 

The  immediate  lung  depo, 
workers    versus    time-welghtec 
In  Table  V)    would  depend 
the  exact  time  after  exposure 
measurement  and  on  the  vt 
ance  fraction  of  deposited  PuO 
these  are  not  avaUable.  there 
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no  change  In  conclusions 
Indicated.    And    since    the 
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Note  4:  It  Is  highly  probable 
of  the  exposure  reflected   In 
halation  estimates  are  from 
Plutonium  rather  than  from 
already  deposited  plutonlum 
contributions  from  resuspensi<  n 
during  a  period  when  direct  1 
occurring.  To  the  extent  that 
occurs  In  the  futxire.  the  esl 
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mates  presented  here. 

Not©  5:  In  the  discussion  of 
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person  for  correct  analysis, 
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cancers  that  would  be  otherv.l 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  he  gave  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  just  what  the  point 
of  the  adversaries  to  this  breeder  reac- 
tor is.  Do  they  want  a  delay?  Do  they 
think  we  are  going  too  fast?  Do  they 
think  we  underestimated  in  the  begin- 
ning, or  do  they  want  It  thrown  out  com- 
pletely? If  you  listen  to  them  very  at- 
tentively, I  tell  you  frankly,  you  get  con- 
fused as  to  exactly  what  they  want  us 
to  do. 

Now  we  have  this  GAG  report  kicked 
around  here  quite  a  bit.  Let  us  see  what 
GAG  said  about  this  reactor: 

1.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  .  .  .  esti- 
mated resources  can  only  be  made  available 
If  uranium  mining  and  milling  production 
can  be  expanded  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
demand.  Estimated  resources  become  proven 
reserves  only  after  their  presence  has  been 
verified. 

a.  Economic  promise  of  the  LMFBB. 
The  economic  promise  of  the  LMFBR  is 
that  It  would  supply  the  United  States  with 
electricity  at  an  economical  cost  sometime 
in  the  future  when  generating  plants  pow- 
ered by  fossil  fuels,  other  nuclear  fission 
reactors,  and  unconventional  sources — such 
as  solar,  geothermal  and  organic  waste- 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  full  demand 
for  electricity. 
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In  terms  of  American  consumers  tbk 
promise  could  mean  energy  when  they  need 
it  and  at  a  price  they  can  aiford. 

That  is  what  the  GAO's  "Issue  Paper 
to  the  Congress,"  July  31,  1975,  says. 

I  am  not  a  physicist.  I  am  not  an  en- 
gineer. I  am  not  a  scientist.  I  do  not 
know  if  my  colleagues  are;  maybe  they 
are.  Maybe  they  got  a  degree  at  MIT  I 
did  not  get  a  degree  at  MIT.  I  did  not 
even  go  to  collage.  But  I  can  listen  to 
people.  I  can  listen  to  tliese  men  who  are 
Nobel  Prize  winners  and  have  come  in 
here  and  testified  for  this  breeder  reac- 
tor. I  have  listened  to  them,  day  in  and 
day  out. 

But  try  to  get  the  Senators  who  oppose 
the  breeder  reactor  to  listen  to  them 
and  they  are  not  there.  The  experts  end 
up  just  talking  to  Lheir  staffs,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know,  we  have  got  a  big 
document  read  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  You  might  tliink  they  were  all 
Nobel  Prize  winners. 

Let  us  face  it.  Mr.  President;  the  ques- 
tion is,  do  we  want  it,  or  not?  If  we  do 
not  want  it,  why  not  put  in  an  amend- 
ment and  say,  "Let  us  cut  out  the  breed- 
er reactor  once  and  for  all?" 

No,  we  are  subjected  to  scares  of  our 
Plutonium  reactor.  They  say.  "We  have 
not  looked  at  the  design  enough." 

I  have  not  looked  at  the  design,  but  I 
have  to  listen  to  somebody.  I  say.  "If  you 
cannot  listen  to  Dr.  Seamans,  you  ought 
to  fire  him:  you  are  wasting  your 
money." 

Sure.  I  know  there  is  an  overrun.  Sure, 
I  know  they  underestimated  the  cost  But 
let  me  tell  you  this:  The  United  King- 
dom has  a  breeder  reactor.  Prance  has 
a  breeder  reactor.  Russia  has  a  breeder 
reactor.  Japan  is  working  on  a  breeder 
reactor.  What  is  wrong  with  America' 
What  is  wrong  with  America? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  they  have  de- 
veloped those  breeder  reactors  out  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  aid  paid  for  by  this 
country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  right.  So  they 
are  taking  advantage  of  it,  and  these 
people  here  are  teUlng  us.  "Just  pour  It 
under  the  rug,  forget  It.  there  Is  enough 
oil,  enough  coal,  enough  this  and  that." 

Turn  on  your  spigot  and  see  what 
happens.  It  does  not  run.  There  Is  not 
any  oil;  the  price  goes  up  and  up  and 
up,  but  the  product  Is  not  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  said 
he  did  not  go  to  MIT.  I  want  to  say 
they  need  him.  They  need  him;  I  am 
serious.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 
has  spent  months  on  these  matters.  He 
knows  that  I  held  hearings  just  on  the 
economic  impact,  and  I  did  not  come 
out  of  that  hearing  feeUng  that  we  ought 
to  stop  this  program. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  teU  my  friend 

from  Missouii 

I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  mean  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  take  Missouri, 
also,  if  the  Senator  does  not  mind. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  to  my  friend 
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from  Minnesota  that  I  have  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  from  the  "College  of  Hard 
Knocks."  and  this  is  all  I  have  to  show, 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  the  "College  of 
Hard  Knocks."  I  am  not  a  scientist,  a 
physicist,  or  an  engineer.  But  I  have  to 
listen  to  someone. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Senator  is 
a  good  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can  bet 
his  bottom  dollar  on  that.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
render  support  to  the  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
not  only  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  but  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  to  be  involved  with  him 
on  a  nimiber  of  Issues  In  my  career  in  the 
Senate.  He  Is  a  man  of  extraordinary  per- 
ception and  great  effectiveness,  and  there 
is  no  place  that  he  Is  more  effective  than 
In  his  dealing  with  requirements  for  the 
energy  needs  of  this  countrj'  In  the 
future. 

I  think  his  point  is  well  taken.  I  think 
the  debate  here  Is  really  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  depend  on  nuclear  power 
as  one  of  our  options  In  the  future  in  this 
country. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  there 
is  no  alternative.  I  think  we  have  to  do 
it. 

In  the  words  of  one  distinguished  sci- 
entist, it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
want  to  have  nuclear  energy  in  terms  of 
fission  power  and  fusion  power,  as  well 
as  solar  power  and  geothermal  power. 
We  have  to  have  them  all.  We  have  to  bet 
on  all  of  them  because  we  can  be  sure  of 
this:  All  of  them  are  not  going  to  be  as 
effective  as  we  might  wish. 

Of  course,  in  the  time  that  we  have 
been  debating  nuclear  power  and  more 
particularly  the  breeder,  I  have  heard  it 
first  said:  Look,  let  us  wait,  because  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  have  fusion  be- 
fore long,  and  fusion  reaction  is  so  much 
better,  cleaner,  and  so  much  more 
economical. 

But  there  Is  a  big  difference  between 
fission  and  fusion. 

We  know  with  fusion  we  have  some 
fundamental  scientific  questions  to  be 
determined,  and  we  have,  first,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  scientific  feasibility  of  that 
process  before  we  dare  bet  our  pile  of 
chips  on  fusion. 

That  is  not  so  here.  We  know  we  can 
generate  power  and  generate  It  safely 
in  abundant  quantities  with  a  fission  re- 
actor, but  we  also  know  that.  If  we  are 
going  to  depend  on  fission  power  Into  the 
future,  beyond  the  eighties,  we  have  to 
do  it  with  the  breeder  because,  if  we  do 
not  pretty  soon,  we  are  going  to  be  right 
back  In  the  same  shape  with  uranium 
and  fissionable  materials  as  we  are  now 
with  petroleum.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
get  it  from  abroad,  and  not  only  will  the 
energy  pcrilcy  of  this  country  be  at  the 
mercy  of  others  but  tatematlonal  rela- 
tionships and  economic  policy  will  also. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  Just  on  that  point? 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  on  the  thne  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Is  right,  it  will  be 
on  my  time. 

On  the  uranium  point,  will  the  Sen- 
ator not  agree  that  there  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  upward  in  tlie  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  available  ura- 
nium in  this  country? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, of  course,  is  that  there  are  increases 
in  total  reserves  that  we  know  to  be 
available,  but,  by  the  same  token,  if  we 
aie  to  install  mining  and  refining  f aciU- 
ties  that  are  necessary  to  supply  com- 
plex, efficient  powerplants  to  serve  the 
United  States  into  the  yeai-  2000  it  would 
be  astronomically  expensive.  The  only 
reasonable  way  to  do  it  is  to  use  the 
breeder  reactor  and  a  complex  of  plants 
to  provide  not  only  the  power  but  to 
provide  the  fuel  as  well. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wish  to  make  a  point. 
At  the  time  the  breeder  was  prc^ramed 
by  the  AEC  and  Congress  first  approved 
of  it,  there  was  estimated  to  be  2V2  nail- 
lion  tons  of  uranium.  It  is  now  estimated 
there  are  3.6  million  tons  of  uranium. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  there  is  more 
than  enough  uranium  to  last  well  Into 
the  year  2000  with  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  fission  light  water  reactor  power- 
plants  that  are  going  to  be  coming  on 
hne. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
yielding  on  my  time.  It  was  the  agree- 
ment at  this  time  that  this  time  be 
charged  against  tlie  time  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

I  think  his  statement  is  incorrect.  If  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  we  had 
enough  newly  discovered  uranium  to 
provide  the  requirements  of  this  country 
into  the  year  2000  I  believe  him  to  be 
incorrect.  If  he  is  talking  about  tbe 
number  of  plants  that  we  have  coming 
on  line  now  by  the  year  2000  he  may  be 
correct.  I  do  not  know. 

But  the  point  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
cannot  depend  on  an  efficient  power 
cycle  to  supply  the  needs  for  jxjwer  in 
the  United  States  of  America  without 
going  to  the  breeder  reactor  concept.  We 
cannot  do  it.  The  Russians  cannot  do  it. 
The  British  cannot  do  it.  The  French 
cannot  do  it.  No  one  can  do  it,  on  the 
basis  of  the  available  uranium  reserves 
that  we  know  or  can  predict  In  tills 
countiy,  not  for  the  reactors  that  are 
under  construction  or  may  be  brought 
into  construction  in  the  next  few  years, 
but  for  those  which  will  be  consti-ucted 
in  the  year  2000  and  beyond  when  we  will 
have  to  depend  on  the  productivity  of 
the  breeder  cycle  in  order  to  supply  that 
requirement. 

Back  to  the  point  I  was  making  be- 
fore I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  then  heard  that  we  ought  to 
wait  on  fission  power  from  the  breeder 
imtil  we  see  what  we  can  do  \^1th  fusion. 
That  sort  of  died  do\\Ti  after  the  scien- 
tists got  their  words  across  In  hearings 
and  periodical^,  that  fusion  is  a  good 
idea.  Some  day  we  may  achieve  con- 
trolled fusion  but  we  know  that  the  de- 
velopment of  fusion  win  require  huge 
capital  intensive  physical  plants,  and 
fusion  development  Is  going  to  be  at  least 
as  expensive.  If  not  more  expen.slve,  than 


the  development  of  the  breeder  reactor 
for  commercial  use  in  the  United  States. 

Then  some  say  that  there  will  be  no 
waste  material  products  from  fusion 
that  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
fusion  because  tliere  are  no  waste  prod- 
ucts, and  that  we  do  not  have  to  stoic 
them  some  place.  But  do  not  beUeve  it. 

This  country  is  going  to  be  up  to  its 
ears  In  tritium  if  we  go  to  a  fusion  proc- 
ess, and  we  are  going  to  liave  to,  and 
that  is  another  problem  this  country  is 
going  to  liave  to  solve,  witli  Federal 
funds,  in  my  judgment. 

A.side  from  our  hopes  and  cur  asoiia- 
tions  for  fu-sion,  some  turn  to  the  propo- 
sition that  majbe  we  can  supply  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  with  coal,  lique- 
faction of  ccal.  and  gasification  of  coal. 

Maybe  we  can.  I  hope  we  can.  and  I 
strongly  supported  all  Uie  research  proj- 
ects that  have  ccHne  before  Congress 
which  I  believed  to  be  of  real  meiit  for 
federally  funded  projects  to  try  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  coal  hquefaction.  But  one  of 
these  days  we  will  run  out  of  that,  also. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  either/or.  We  need 
both.  We  need  to  go  foi-ward  with  thi.«; 
simultaneously. 

I  hear  suggestions  tliat  we  ought  to 
solve  our  energy  needs  with  geothermal 
power.  Maybe  we  should.  But  there  ai-e 
huge  scientific  problems  there.      X 

Dr.  Teller,  for  instance,  suggests^ihat 
we  drill  very  deep  holes  into  the  mantle 
of  the  Earth  and  detonate  hydrogen 
bombs  out  in  the  country,  pump  water 
into  them,  and  get  steam  back  in  return. 

Maybe  we  can  do  that. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  that  com- 
pared to  the  problems  that  still  confront 
us.  compared  with  the  Imponderables 
that  still  confront  us  in  our  continuing 
evolution  and  development  of  tlie  breeder 
program,  an  artificially  stimulated  geo- 
thermal program  is  huge  by  comparison. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  Ls  this:  I  do 
not  believe  that  an  argument  can  be 
made  that  we  ought  to  lay  aside  the 
breeder  because  of  some  other  prospect 
£^pears  more  attractive.  We  have  to  pur- 
sue evei-y  single  reasonable  enei-gy  source 
we  can  think  of  if  there  Is  any  expecta- 
tion that  the  next  generation  will  enjoy 
the  same  abundance  of  power  that  tiiis 
generation  ha,s  enjoyed  and,  hence,  the 
same  standard  of  living. 

We  have  to  pursue  them  all.  and  it  is 
going  to  take  Federal  funds  to  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  CaU- 
f  omla.  for  whom  I  have  great  respect  and 
personal  affection,  that  this  Is,  after  all. 
just  a  small  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  are  going  to  have  for  the 
breeder  program — the  difference  between 
a  $94  million  reduction  and  a  $71  million 
reduction,  or  some  such  figure. 

There  is  a  big  difference  because  what 
happens  In  the  Tunney  amendment  Is  It 
goes  very  directly  and  with  exquisite  pre- 
cision to  the  very  heart  of  the  breeder 
demonstration  program. 

The  other  reduction,  the  $71.2  million 
reduction,  that  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
is  appropriate  because  of  the  delays  that 
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But  the  $94.1  mUllon 
dhectly  to  the  long  leadtln^e 
mental     items     in     the 
breeder  demonstration  projec ; 

Some  say  we  kno^'  the 
breeder  design  may  not  be 
but  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
Ought  we  not  to  wait  a  lit' 
we  not  wait  and  see  if  we 
better  job? 

Maybe  we  can  build  a  cow 
core  catcher,  whatever  it  is. 
CMie. 

I  say,  to  my  friends  in  tiie 
very  nature,  purpose,  and 
building   a   demonstration 
test  what  we  think  we  know. 
I  believe  that  ERDA  and 
guished  scientists   in   this 
wise  enough  to  know  that 
know  exactly  how  best  to  desikn 
mate  breeder  reactor.  But  we 
if  we  do  not  get  started.  v.e 
know. 

ITie  next  step,  Mr.  Piesiden^ 
onstration  project,  and  that 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here 

The  question  before  the 
mit.  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
in  the  next  step  in  the  fission 
program,  and  no  less  than 
Tunney  amendment  Ls  agreed 
not  be  able  to  build  a  deraom  t 
actor  in  the  foreseeable  future 

As  Dr.  Seamans  and  others 
out,  if  we  stop  now.  we  will 
men  turn,  we  will  destroy  the 
will  destroy  the  credibility 
gram,  and   this  countrj-   wil 
further  t>ehind  the  other  in<|us 
nations  of  the  world  in  its 
of  vital  energy  alternatives. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yi 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presi 
nij-self  such  time  as  I  may 

I  have  listened  to  the 
this  afternoon,  and  in  my 
amendment  boils  down  to 
down  not  simply  to  a  1-year 
which  is  reflected  just  by  a 
reduction.  It  amounts  to  this 
out  the  funding  for 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  mea^ 
continuity  of  the  project  is 
suspended;  and  then,  ev 
there  is  a  decision  to  fvmd  it 
will  have  to  start  all  over 
will  cost  the  Government  a 
more  money  to  start  this 
This   amendment   would 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
tion  quarter  for  tlie  construction 
curement  of  long  leadtime 
for  the  CUnch  River  breeder 
tion  plant.  The  Office  of 
sessment  would  be  required  to 
1-year  study,  imder  the 
the  entire  breeder  program. 

Dr.    Seamans,   the 
ERDA.  has  Informed  the 
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which  would  utilize  a  virtually  inexhaust- 
ible resource. 

Many  of  the  scientists  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  who  collective- 
ly evaluated  the  breeder  progi-am  tell 
us  that  eventually  this  type  of  technology 
would  provide  for  60  percent  of  the 
energy  needs  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  contributed  greatly  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  particularly  in  his  close 
and  in-depth  consideration  of  the  breed- 
er program.  I  agree  with  him,  as  do  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  that  the 
breeder  program  must  be  the  subject  of 
continuing  oversight  by  Congress.  We 
conducted  exhaustive  hearings  on  the 
initial  projections  by  the  AEC  and  then 
the  projections  which  were  brought  to  us 
by  ERDA  of  the  cost  of  the  breeder 
project. 

I  admit  that  the  projections  have 
varied  from  year  to  year.  The  total  cost 
on  the  breeder  project  from  1948  to 
1974  was  $1.8  biUion.  In  1969,  the  AEC 
projected  that  the  total  cost  up  to  the 
year  2020  would  be  $3.9  billion. 

This  year,  in  the  hearings,  we  asked 
them  additional  questions  and  asked 
them  to  give  us  the  new  projection,  and 
it  Is  now  estimated  that  the  breeder  proj- 
ect will  cost  $10.7  billion  up  to  tlie  year 
2020.  caused  primarily  by  escalation,  de- 
sign changes,  and  contingencies. 

What  does  this  mean,  besides  the  large 
figure?  It  means  that  by  the  year  2020, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  country  will 
spend,  in  developing  other  technologies — 
solar  energy,  gasification,  fusion,  and 
others — $120  billion,  and  this  represents 
only  one-tenth.  This  will  result,  in  the 
end,  in  supplying  more  energy  than  all 
the  other  technologies  that  might  be  de- 
veloped. That  is  the  projection  made  to 
us  by  some  of  the  scientists. 

The  point  has  been  made  about  the 
GAO  report.  The  GAO  report  does  not 
say  that  we  should  suspend  the  Clinch 
River  project.  The  GAO  report  does  not 
say  that  we  should  abort  the  effort  to 
engage  in  research  and  development  with 
respect  to  the  breeder  project. 

Dr.  Seamans  says  that  if  the  an^nd- 
ment  prop>osed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfornia  is  adopted,  the 
teclmology  developed  up  to  now  will 
abort  and  that  the  component  procure- 
ment would  be  especially  crippling  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  year,  becau.se  many 
of  the  items  that  have  to  be  ordered  by 
this  money  are  long-tenn  items. 

The  GAO  report  says: 

The  LMFBR  program  should  be  clearly 
Identified  and  recognized  for  what  It  Is:  a 
research  and  development  program.  There 
has  been  premature  concern  and  emphasis 
on  commercializing  the  IiMFBR  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  Is  years  away  from  demon- 
strating that  commeroua-8lz»  LMFBR  plants 
can  be  operated  reliably,  economically,  and 
Fafely. 

I  read  further  from  the  GAO  report: 
The  most  logical  course  of  action  Is  to 
pursue  the  LMFBR  program  on  a  schedule 
which  recognizes  that  the  program  still  is 
in  a  research  and  development  stage.  Not 
untU  some  point  In  the  futme.  perhaps  7 
to  10  years  from  now,  need  a  Arm  decision 
be  mad'»  as  to  whether  the  Nation  will  com- 


mit itself  to  the  LMFBR  as  a  basic  central 
station  energy  source.  At  that  tUne.  many  of 
the  uncertainties  of  today  should  be  reduced 
or  eliminated,  particularly  if  priority  efforts 
are  made  to  resolve  as  many  as  possible  be- 
tween now  and  then. 

As  I  .stated  earlier,  we  have  received 
some  expert  testimony  which  indicates 
that  we  would  be  making  a  tragic  mis- 
take if  we  were  to  do  away  with  the 
procurement  items  which  would  make 
possible  the  start  of  the  CUnch  River 
demonstration  plant. 

This  is  what  would  happen.  The  re- 
duction reflected  by  the  amendment 
would  have  the  following  immediate  ad- 
verse consequences  on  the  Clinch  River 
project: 

First,  Contracts  for  major  long-term 
procui-ement  of  components— that  is,  the 
reactor  vessel,  heat  exchangers,  steam 
generators,  tm-bine  generators — would 
have  to  be  terminated  or  renegotiated. 
Some  of  the  contracts  and  subcontracts 
are  with  sole  sources  of  supply.  All  of 
tliem  involve  development  work,  some  of 
which  would  require  at  least  3  or  more 
years; 

Second.  At  least  600  engineering  jobs 
would  be  affected  and; 

Tliird.  The  priority  demonstration 
project  would  be  reduced  to  a  skeleton 
mothball  effort  which  would  require  a 
period  of  at  least  2  years  to  get  the  proj- 
ect moving  again,  once  we  refund  it. 

The  amendment,  in  effect,  would 
create  a  vacuum  of  several  years  in  the 
project  which  would  take  several  years 
to  replace.  The  Impact  on  the  morale  oi 
the  people  in  the  organizations  which 
have  been  assembled  to  construct  and 
operate  tliis  project  would  undoubtedly 
be  affected  adversely  by  the  hiatus.  It  is 
unlikely  that  highly  quahfied  and  dedi- 
cated people  would  stand  in  the  wings 
and  wait  to  see  whether  the  momentum 
would  be  restored  for  this  priority 
project. 

Looking  to  the  future,  any  such  de- 
lay is  mdeed  false  economy,  in  view  of 
the  spiraling  escalation  which  already 
has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  much 
criticized  mcrease  in  cost  estimates  for 
the  breeder  program. 

The  apparent  objective  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  permit  a  further  study  of  the 
project  by  the  Office  of  Technology  and 
Assessment.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  contributions  of  that  of- 
fice, but  this  study  can  go  on,  Irrespective 
of  whether  or  not  we  refuse  to  f imd  the 
pi-oject. 

I  earnestly  question,  thougli,  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  another  study  of  the 
question  of  the  need  for  the  demonstra- 
tion plant,  a  plant  which  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  ongoing  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  There  have  been 
at  least  a  half-dozen  major  studies  of  the 
breeder  program  over  the  past  decade. 
The  program  has  been  identified  as 
one  of  the  top  priority  energy  research 
and  development  projects  since  1962;  it 
was  authorized  by  Congess  in  1970;  it 
has  been  designated  as  a  top  priority 
project  by  the  present  and  previous  ad- 
ministrations; it  has  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
community  of  this  country  and  of  the 
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world;  it  has  received  the  support  of  Dr. 
Seamans  on  tiie  basis  of  his  Independent 
review;  all  of  the  other  Industrialized 
nations  of  the  world  are  proceeding  with 
breeder  demonstration  projects  and  most 
of  their  plants  are  In  operation,  as  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  a  few 
moments  ago. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  supiwrt 
for  the  need  to  develop  breeder  tech- 
nology— wliich  can  only  be  done  by 
de.Tion.stration — there  is  simply  no  sound 
reason  why  the  demonstration  project 
should  be  placed  on  a  reverse  course  for 
the  conduct  of  yet  another  study.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  disagreement  on  the 
need  for  additional  studies  and  informa- 
tion prior  to  reaching  any  final  decision 
on  the  commercialization  of  the  breeder. 
That  decision  need  not  be  made  for  well 
over  a  decade  from  now  and,  when  It  is 
made,  the  vital  information  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  demonstration  plant  will 
have  become  available  for  analj'sis  and 
utilization  to  assure  design  improve- 
ments for  later  generation  breeders. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  can  con- 
tinue to  have  oversight  over  what 
progress  is  made,  over  new  cost  projec- 
tions, and  over  the  procurement  of  Items 
that  are  essential  and  other  accom- 
plishments as  we  go  along. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  which  would.  Indeed,  cripple 
a  program  which  is  .so  vital  to  the  long- 
range  economic  and  national  security 
well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion over  a  period  of  many  years.  Al- 
though I  have  great  respect  for  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  I 
fully  agree  with  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  is  an  expert  m  this  field 
himself. 

In  the  discussion  that  took  place,  the 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  talked 
about  what  we  now  face,  loss  of  petro- 
leum. I  think  one  of  the  chief  reasons  we 
should  expedite  this  matter  Is  that  we 
could  add  to  "the  loss  of  petroleum," 
the  word  "the  loss  of  petroleiun  control," 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent as  we  wrefetle  with  the  entire  energy 
program. 

To  me,  It  would  be  Inconceivable  If, 
at  this  stage,  while  everything  else  is 
going  up,  we  should  stop  this  program 
because  of  additional  cost. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  just  a  few  pohits  which  I  think  it  Is 
important  to  underline  here.  No.  1,  to 
compare  the  breeder  program  of  the 
United  States  and  the  programs  of  Eng- 
land and  France  is  like  comparing  apples 
and  oranges.  The  technologies  are  very 
different.  The  Senator,  my  very  distin- 
guished friend,  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  says  he  is  not  a  sci- 


entist, that  maybe  there  are  some  people 
in  the  Senate  who  are  scientists,  but  he 
is  not  one  and  he  has  to  rely  on  the  sci- 
entists. I  am  not  a  scientist  and  I  am 
relying  on  scientists  who  say  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  slow  this  program  down. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  gutting  the 
program.  We  are  still  leaving  in  the 
budget  $87.4  million  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  Even  if  my  amendment 
passes,  we  are  leaving  in  design,  enei- 
necring,  and  R.  &  D.  funds.  Wiiat  we  are 
saying  is  that  they  cannot  spend  money 
on  capital  expenditures. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  their 
breeder  program,  they  have  had  two 
accidents  recently.  In  the  English  pro- 
gram, last  year.  It  was  hi  operation  9 
days.  The  French  program,  "The  Phe- 
nix,"  is  deemed  much  too  expensive  and 
much  too  large  ever  to  achieve  commer- 
cial application. 

The  tiling  that  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
say  let  us  stretch  this  thing  out  and  make 
it  a  reasonable,  rational  program.  May- 
be we  do  need  a  breeder.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  knows.  Certainly  the  GAO  does 
not  know,  after  they  have  just  completed 
an  intensive  study.  The  GAO.  in  a  report 
released  today,  said: 

Both  the  LMFBR  issues  and  bOlritious  are 
not  clear-cut.  They  are  complex  and  brittle 
with  uncertainties.  In  our  Judgment,  these 
uncertainties  argue  against  extreme  actions 
which,  on  the  one  hand  would  expand  and 
accelerate,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  abandon 
the  LMFBR  program. 

That  Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  to- 
day, expanding  and  accelerating  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  can 
make  some  public  policy,  I  hope.  At  least. 
I  have  a  right  to  vote  on  public  policy, 
and  we  are  having  to  make  these  policy 
judgments  all  the  time  in  this  place. 

The  question  is.  we  have  only  so  much 
money  to  spend  on  technology,  on  re- 
sea  irh  and  development.  We  are  already 
spending  35  percent  of  our  R.  &  D.  budget 
for  energy  on  tiie  breeder  program,  a 
one-shot  deal — despite  the  fact  that 
ERDA  says  that  the  breeder  program  Is 
in  the  same  general  bag  as  solar  and 
fusion  insofar  as  its  potential  is  con- 
cerned. Its  potential  for  commercializa- 
tion is  not  going  to  be  realized  until  after 
tlie  year  2000. 

Why  do  we  have  to  move  aliead  with 
this  program  at  such  a  pace? 

I  might  say  that  in  projections  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  by 
the  AEC— now  ERDA— that  if  we  had 
commercialization  of  the  breeder,  in  the 
early  1980's — which  is  now  ridiculous; 
we  are  not  going  to  have  it.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  if  we  could  have  it  by  the 
early  1980's,  by  the  year  2020,  we  would 
have  30,000  tons  of  Plutonium  on  hand. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  30,000  tons 
of  Plutonium,  tlie  most  toxic  substance 
known  to  man?  One-milUonth  of  a  gram 
produces  cancer.  There  are  no  safe- 
guards. The  safety  features  of  the 
breeder  reactor  itself  are  subject  to  great 
doubt.  There  is  no  reason  Uiat  we  have 
to  move  ahead  at  such  a  pell-mell  pace. 

There  are  some  peoiile  in  the  scientific 
commimity  who  hope  that  we  never  will 
have  to  build  a  breeder  because  of  the 
danger  of  the  Plutonium  and  tlie  fact 


that  we  have  so  httle  ability  to  manage 
the  wa«tet .  As  I  say,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  has  deferred  for  3  years 
a  final  decision  on  whether  or  not  they 
are  going  to  allow  the  building  of  Plu- 
tonium reprocessing  plants.  If  thej*  are 
going  to  delay  3  years  in  maJting  that 
decision,  what  ar?  we.  for  heaven  s  sake, 
doing  going  ahead,  pell-mell,  with  a  pro- 
gram that  is  going  to  be  totally  deiJend- 
ent  upon  tiiot*  Plutonium  reprocessing 
plants  in  orrler  to  work? 

I  know  there  is  a  gieat  deal  of  faith 
in  this  bodj'.  We  always  are  relying  en 
science  and  teclmology  to  pull  us 
through;  tli.-  iamous  'technology  fi.\.' 
It  is  alwajs  going  to  help  us.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  Uiat  om-  globe  is 
more  polluted  today  than  ever  before 
as  a  result  of  technology.  Sometime,  we 
have  to  come  up  with  a  technology  fix 
that  is  going  to  prevent  that  problem  or 
we  may  suffocate  in  our  own  wastes. 

We  liave  had  nuclear  technology  since 
th3  forties  and  still,  we  do  not  know  how 
to  handle  nuclear  w^tes.  We  bmy  it  in 
lead  cofijDS,  in  salt  mines,  and  everyone 
knows  that  if  we  have  a  crack  in  one 
of  those  lead  caskets  and  the  plutoniiun 
wastes  get  into  the  water  system,  it 
could  pollute  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  oi  the  water  table  in  this 
coiuitry  or  any  other  country. 

The  fact  that  the  French  are  doiiiK 
it.  I  do  not  think  is  a  justification  for 
us  bo  do  it. 

Since  when  did  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
French  to  dictate  to  us  what  our  tech- 
nology program  is  going  to  be  m  this 
coimtry? 

It  may  just  well  be  that  our  childicn 
and  grandchildren  will  be  thanking  us 
for  having  delayed  tliis  program, 
whereas  the  grandchildren  of  the  French 
architects  of  this  progi-am  will  not  be 
around. 

But  the  point  simply  is  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  ths  impera- 
tives that  the  Fiench  do  tc  go  ahead 
with  this  breeder  program. 

We  tiave  got  vastly  more  energy  in 
tliis  country  per  capita  than  the  French 
do,  we  have  vastly  more  energy  In  tliis 
country  pei-  capita  than  the  English  do. 
or  the  Germans  do. 

If  we  tidce  a  look  at  the  flguies  m 
the  per  capita  reserves  of  billion  of  met- 
ric tons  in  this  country,  we  have  1.100 
billion  metric  tons  of  reserves  of  coal. 
we  have  got  over  4.9  billion  tons  of  oil. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  that 
we  have  ver>-  httle  need  for  this  kind  of 
pellmell  rash  to  a  pro  tram  for  a  breeder 
project,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  and 
British  because  they  have  substantially 
fewer  reserves.  For  in.stance,  tlic  French 
do  not  have  any  oil  at  all,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  practically  none.  West 
Germany  has  none,  and  the  coal  resenes 
are  much  less  for  the  FiTnch,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  English.  Uranium  re- 
serves are  much  less  than  we  have  in 
this  country. 

There  Ls  just  no  need  to  go  ahead  with 
thi.s  protrram  as  quickly  as  we  are. 

I  carmot  help  but  feel  If  we  are  really 
talking  seriously  about  this,  and  I  assume 
we  are  In  talking  about  this  program,  we 
have  got  to  realize  that  the  present  capi- 
tal cost  lor  powerplants  in  this  counti-y 
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have  a  great  variation,  depending  upon 
the  source  of  the  fuel. 

For  Instance,  It  Is  $720  ber  kilowatt 
capacity  for  the  average  llg  it  water  re 
actor,  for  coal  plants  it  Is  $S70  per  kilo- 
watt, but  for  the  Clinch  Rivir  breeder,  It 
ia  t'oinR  to  be  $3,400  per  kilowatt. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  J 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  p  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  lifetime  of  the 
generating  plant  and  the  continual  cost 
of  fuel.  The  capital  investcjient  may  be 
correct,  but  the  life  of  that  capital  In- 
vestment will  go  down  and  tl>e  utility  will 
generate  its  power  at  much  less  cost  over 
the  life  of  the  generating 

So  though  the  Senator  i; 
figures  now,  the  cost  of  cbal,  gas,  will 
continue  through  the  lifet^ne  of  that 
generating  imit,  and  the 
ment  here  is  the  initial  and  it  is  high, 
but  the  lifetime  of  the  genarating  plant 
will  put  the  utihty  in  the  homeowner's 
possession  at  a  much  less  c^st. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  not 
evaluating    the    relative    ci 
capacity,  but  I  do  have  ex 
given  us  some  figiu-es. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  an  e.Kdert,  too. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  And  they  have  said  this, 
that  with  the  light  water  rdactor.  it  will 
be  able  to  sell  its  electricity  at  a  far 
lower  cost  than  the  breeder  reactor  until 
such  time  as  the  price  of  i|ranium  goes 
up  from  $30  now  a  pound  tO]$50  a  pound, 
and  it  is  not  estimated  that  it  is  going 
up  to  $50  a  pound  until  well  into  the 
21st  century— well  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury— and  some  experts  say  that  the 
breeder  will  not  be  competiiive  with  the 
Ught  water  reactor  until  the  price  of 
uranium  goes  up  to  $1  miUlon  a  pound. 

Now,  we  are  talking  aboiit  35,  40.  50 
years — 35,  40.  or  50  years — by  that  time 
we  may  have  50  percent  oj  the  energy 
in  this  country  generated  by  solar  en- 
ergy. I  say,  solar  energy  Is  i  lot  cleaner, 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  a 
floor  that  would  not  rath^ 
energy  for  our  needs,  ra 
breeder  with  the  kind  of 
breeds. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  o 
stand  why  we  cannot  hav( 
growth  program,  or  even  1: 
ment  carries  for  Clinch  River  Itself,  over 
$87  million,  we  do  not  want  them  to  start 
ahead  with  the  capital  coit. 

For  instance,  we  have  a  fast-flux  re 
actor  now  which  is  a  comnonent  of  the 
breeder,  it  is  a  test  facilit 
sti-uction.  We  may  learn 
from  that  facility  which 
to  jump  beyond  the  Clinc 
nology,  and  that  is  why 
physicist  at  MPT,  says  thai 
delay  a  year  or  two.  becausejmaybe  we  do 
not  need  Clinch  River,  maybe  we  can  go 
into  another  technology  beyond. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator^  word  there 
that  is  very  significant  is 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  it  miy  be:  yes.  It 
may  be.  and  maybe  the  breeder  is  never 
going  to  be  able  to  generate  the  elec 
tricity  commerclsdly,  either. 

Mr.  FORD.  Well,  on  4  pcunds  of  fuel, 
or  $18  a  gram.  I  think  It  wa<  pretty  good 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  problem,  of  course, 
nobody  stiggests  the  breedei  •  is  now  any 
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where  In  the  ball  park  commercially. 
Nobody  suggests  It.  It  is  not. 

We  are  talking  about  what  it  might 
be  10,  15,  20,  30.  35  years  from  now.  It 
is  not  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  phrase  the  Sen- 
ator was  using  was  "pell-mell." 

We  are  not  doing  that.  That  is  ex- 
actly where  the  Senator  and  I  differ. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
this  should  not  be  a  crash  progiam,  and 
it  is  not.  But  when  we  graduate  a  pro- 
gram in  a  progressive  system,  we  have 
got  to  take  a  lot  of  things  into  account 
and  listen  to  a  lot  of  people  as  to  what 
we  can  do  and  what  we  cannot  do  as  to 
making  this  progression  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  took  out 
$71  million.  Much  of  that  was  done  at 
my  behest. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  when  Doctor 
Seamans  came  before  our  committee,  I 
told  him  distinctly  at  that  time  that 
there  had  been  ovemms  in  this  pro- 
gram, there  were  many  problem  that 
were  attendant  to  the  program,  no  ques- 
tion at  all  about  it,  that  breeder  devel- 
opment has  become  adopted,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  as  a  high  priority  item. 

Now,  tell  us  to  go  back  and  sharpen 
up  the  pencils  and  come  back  with  a 
minimum  flgui'e  which  will  show  that 
we  can  keep  on  through  research  and 
development,  to  get  to  what?  Not  to  a 
commercial  reactor,  but  to  a  demon- 
stration plant. 

We  will  never  know  the  answers  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  Senator,  every- 
thing else  is  speculative,  it  Ls  not  a  mat- 
ter of  prognostication,  a  matter  of  guess- 
ing here  and  there.  It  is  like  everything 
else,  it  is  like  building  an  automobile, 
we  can  never  know  how  good  we  have 
built  it  until  we  try  to  run  it,  and  that 
is  exactly  it. 

Now,  of  coiu"se,  on  these  lead  items,  we 
are  not  being  extravagant.  We  have  taken 
the  same  position.  I  know  the  position 
that  the  Senator  from  California  is  try- 
ing to  make.  The  only  trouble  with  the 
Senator  is  that  he  Is  suffocating  tlie  pro- 
gram; he  is  not  slowing  it  down,  he  is 
suffocating  it,  and  if  he  suffocates  it  too 
much,  he  kills  it. 

All  I  say  Is  that  if  he  suffocates  it  that 
much,  why  not  just  knock  it  out  com- 
pletely and  I  wiU  have  no  more  worries. 
I  will  have  no  more  worries,  I  have  got 
everybody  telling  me  about  this  is  the 
most  toxic  material  in  the  world.  Of 
course.  I  know  it  Is  toxic.  They  say  it  will 
iiijure  people.  Well,  we  will  have  to  be 
careful. 

I  have  three  children,  six  grandchil- 
dren. They  mean  more  to  me  than  life 
itself,  and  does  the  Senator  think  for  1 
minute  that  I  am  going  to  pollute  them, 
that  I  am  going  to  pollute  them  and  that 
I  am  going  to  go  out  to  kill  them?  Of 
coiu-se  not.  I  am  just  as  much  concerned 
about  these  matters  the  Senator  raises. 

But  all  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
what  we  have  shaved  the  thing  down  to 
where  we  are  .'■lowing  down  the  program 


as  we  are  going  along  very  cautiously, 
where  we  are  studying  day  by  day  all  the 
attendant  problems  that  may  be  con- 
nected with  it. 

We  have  taken  it  up  with  Dr.  Seamans 
and  said,  "Come  back,"  and  he  did,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Senator  says  we  do  not  need  lead 
time.  Who  says  that?  When  we  get  in  a 
demonstration  plant,  there  are  certain 
things  that  might  take  2.  3,  4.  5  years  to 
produce.  We  have  got  to  start  on  that 
Otherwise,  it  will  cost  us  more,  more, 
more,  more,  as  we  go  along. 

Let  me  say  this :  We  have  not  yet  com- 
mercialized the  breeder  reactor.  We  ma;, 
never  conunercialize  the  breeder  re- 
actor :  I  do  not  know.  But  in  this  day  and 
age,  at  this  point  in  time,  to  use  an  out- 
worn phrase — at  this  point  in  time  we 
have  reached  a  point  that,  because  of  the 
situation  in  the  world  on  energy,  we 
should  explore  every  avenue  to  find  out 
if  it  is  there. 

The  Senator  says  solar.  Well,  solar 
might  be  all  right  in  Southern  California 
where  they  have  a  lot  of  sun,  where  they 
raise  tomatoes,  potatoes,  some  of  the  best 
produce  in  the  world.  Come  up  to  tlie 
cold  parts  of  Rhode  Island  on  a  gloomy, 
cold,  rainy  day  and  what  am  I  going  U 
do  with  solar?  Freeze  to  death?  What  nm 
I  going  to  do  with  solar?  I  cannot  get  it 
The  Senator  says  solar  is  the  answer.  Is 
it  really  the  answer?  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  spending  bil- 
lions and  billions. 

Our  committee  put  the  money  in  there 
more  money  than  ever  before,  more 
money  for  thermonuclear  research.  We 
are  doing  everything  we  pcssibly  can 
But  the  way  I  get  the  connotation  of  the 
argument  today  it  is  that  v.e  are  pro- 
ceeding on  a  dangerous  path,  so  let  u.s  ci  t 
it  out. 

Well,  if  that  is  it,  put  in  an  amend- 
ment. Let  us  stop  the  breeder  reactor  and 
have  it  over  with.  But  we  cannot  slow  it 
down  any  more  than  we  have  already 
slowed  it  down  without  suffocating  it  and 
costing  the  people  of  the  country  a  lot 
more  money. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  speaking  on  my  time  or 
his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator was  speaking  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Ls  the  worst  deal 
I  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  did  I 
take^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  10  minutes.  We 
have  to  give  him  10  minutes.  I  took  10 
minutes  away  from  him. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  10  minutes  for 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  have 
we  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
one  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Give  him  10  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  makes 
the  point  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  trying  to  suffocate  the  program. 
I  do  not  think  leaving  over  $400  milUon 
in  a  program  is  suffocating.  That  is  what 
we  are  going  to  be  leaving  in  it  if  my 
amendment  carries. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  a  multibillion 
dollar  program.  It  all  makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  know.  But  what  we  are 
asking  for  is  simply  this:  We  are  asking 
for  a  cut  of  244  million  effective  dollars 
from  what  tlie  Senator  was  suggesting, 
a  cut  of  $70  miUion,  and  what  does  it 
relate  to?  Long  lead  items.  If  we  have  the 
capital  construction  start  at  CUnch  River 
and  we  get  these  long  lead  items,  what 
is  going  to  happen?  Next  year  the  advo- 
cates of  this  program  will  come  and  say, 
"Last  year  we  granted  the  long  lead  items 
and  now  we  have  the  program  going. 
We  have  to  go  ahead  with  it  or  we  will 
waste  all  the  money  we  spent  last  year." 
This  is  the  critical  year  and  the  Senator 
knows  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  I  do  not  know  it. 
I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  This  is  the  critical  year 
for  Clinch  River.  Not  for  the  whole  breed- 
er program  but  for  Clinch  River.  I  would 
say  that  we  might  very  well,  next  year  or 
the  year  after,  decide  to  go  ahead  and 
fund  design  other  than  Clinch  River.  We 
might  wait  imtil  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Fa- 
cility is  completed.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  simply  asking  that  we  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  and  rational  fashion. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  building  the 
demonstration  plant  before  the  test  plant 
facility  is  even  completed  and  working. 
That  test  facility  is  not  going  to  be  com- 
pleted for  another  couple  of  years.  Of 
course,  it  is  behind  schedule.  But  it  is 
not  going  to  be  completed  for  another 
couple  of  years.  So  why  are  we  doing 
what  we  have  done  in  military  appro- 
priation programs  so  often,  laying  10 
keels  all  at  the  same  time?  Then  when 
you  make  a  mistake  with  one  keel,  you 
have  to  replace  all  of  them.  Why  do  we 
go  ahead  and  build  this  demonstration 
plant  before  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility 
is  built  and  operating,  which  will  be  a 
major  contributor  to  the  demonstration 
plant? 

I  feel  that  the  argimient  of  those  who 
believe  that  we  ought  to  stretch  this  out 
just  1  year  is  especially  strong  and  com- 
pelling. I  cannot  imderstand  why  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  does  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  and  each  invite  an- 
swers. 

Mr.  President,  the  LMFBR  is  the  logi- 
cal continuation  of  the  development  of 
peaceful  nuclear  energy  and  not  a  jour- 
ney into  untried  and  unknown  tech- 
nology. Work  on  breeder  reactors  dates 
back  to  1946  with  the  very  first  electric 
power  produced  by  a  nuclear  reactor  be- 
ing a  breeder,  the  EBR-I.  This  reactor. 


located  In  Idaho,  was  successfully  oper- 
ated until  1963.  Its  successor  EBR-n  is 
also  in  Idaho  and  has  now  accumulated 
11  years  of  safe  and  reliable  operations, 
producing  over  1  billion  kilowatthours  of 
electrical  energy. 

The  United  States  has  built  and  op- 
erated six  sodiimi-cooled  breeder  reac- 
tors of  varying  size  since  1951.  Idaho  has 
played  a  key  role  in  this  long  history  of 
experiments,  research,  and  testing  vital 
to  the  development  of  the  critical  com- 
ponents of  the  breeder  program. 

In  addition  to  the  experimental 
breeder  reactors,  Idaho  is  the  site  for 
a  variety  of  'other  unique  nuclear  re- 
search facilities  such  as  the  transient 
reactor  experiment  and  test  facility, 
which  is  used  to  evaluate  the  behavior 
of  fuels  and  structural  materials  under 
representative  accident  conditions  in  a 
fast  reactor. 

These  faciUties  and  the  extensive  re- 
search program  conducted  at  them  are 
part  of  a  comprehensive  scientific  and 
engineering  program  that  has  been  ex- 
ploring each  and  every  aspect  of  the 
technology  required  for  the  breeder  re- 
actor, to  insure  that  it  will  be  safe  and 
reliable. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  con- 
ducting an  extensive  breeder  research 
program.  Liquid  metal  cooled  reactors 
programs  are  underway  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Japan,  Germany,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  fact,  seven  LMFBR's  are 
in  full  operation  or  in  initial  shakedown 
throughout  the  world. 

France,  England  and  We.=:t  Germany 
have  moved  forward  more  aggressively 
than  the  United  States  in  their  commit- 
ment to  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
plants. 

In  fact,  recent  reports  in  the  press  in- 
dicate that  France  has  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  help  Brazil  build  a  breeder  re- 
actor. This  agreement  follows  right  on 
the  heels  of  the  signing  of  a  wide-i'ang- 
ing  nuclear  sales  agreement  between 
West  Germany  and  Brazil. 

As  Congressman  Mike  McCormack  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
recently  reported  after  a  trip  to  breeder 
reactors  and  research  facilities  in  Eu- 
rope, 'Jiese  countries  are  imanimous  in 
their  belief  that  the  breeder  reactor  is 
needed  to  supplement  conventional  fossil 
fuel  and  nuclear  fuel  sources  in  meeting 
their  future  electricity  requirements. 
And  as  in  the  United  States,  their  tech- 
nical judgment  is  that  the  liquid  metal 
breeders  have  the  most  promise  and  have 
therefore  been  accorded  the  highest  pri- 
ority in  their  energy  programs. 

The  long  history  of  step-by -step  care- 
ful research  and  testing  tliat  has  pre- 
ceeded  this  pwint  in  our  development  of 
LMFBR's;  the  extensive  experience 
gained  world-wide;  the  unanimity  of 
judgment  of  the  technical  and  scientific 
personnel  familiar  with  this  technology 
that  it  is  safe,  reliable  and  practical ;  and 
tlie  experience  of  Idaho  which  has  lived 
in  harmony  and  safety  with  breeder  re- 
search facilities  for  over  25  years,  gives 
me  confidence  that  we  are  now  ready, 
and  indeed  must,  move  on  to  the  next 
step — the  completion  of  the  LMFBR 
demonstration  reactor. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Olds,  senior 
editor  of  Power  Engineering,  which  ap- 
peared in  that  magazine  in  September 
1974. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phenix  Past  Reactor  :  Big  Boost  roa  the 

Breeders 

(By  F.  C.  Olds,  Senior  Editor) 

(Note. — Prance's  new  2d0-MWe  fast  breeder 
reactor  power  station  was  tied  into  the  na- 
tional grid  and  taken  to  tull  power  just  66 
months  after  site  work  began.  The  plant  has 
performed  very  well  for  the  first  50  full  power 
days  (to  the  date  of  this  writing).  Low  capi- 
tal cost  of  the  plant  is  as  Impressive  as  its 
construction  schedule,  start-up,  and  opera- 
tion.) 

Phenix  Is  a  first-of-a-klnd  fast  breeder 
reactor  power  station.  It  pumps  its  full  250 
MW  into  the  national  grid  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  generating  commercial  elec- 
tricity with  fast  breeders. 

The  Phenix  project  is  a  triumph  on  several 
counts.  The  plant  Itself  was  built,  tied  into 
the  grid,  and  brought  to  full  power  Just  five 
and  a  half  years  from  the  start  of  site  work. 
This  was  within  six  months  of  the  original 
time  schedule,  and  the  final  cost  ws^  within 
7%  of  the  original  estimate — two  substantial 
achievements. 

Plant  start-up  was  smooth.  The  procedures 
had  been  planned,  studied,  and  rehearsed 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  Start-up  began  with 
sodium  filling  In  January  of  1973.  First  criti- 
cality  occurred  eight  months  later  after  91 
of  the  103  fuel  assemblies  had  been  loaded. 
Three  days  later,  measurements  had  con- 
firmed that  this  core  was  exactly  the  refer- 
ence core  set  two  years  before  when  the  fuel 
enrichment  was  specified. 

Prom  first  crlticality  to  full  power,  the 
reactor  output  was  increased  In  careful  steps 
over  a  period  of  six  and  a  half  months.  Tests 
and  measurements  at  each  step  confirmed 
that  the  design  parameters  had  been 
achieved,  and  that  the  main  components 
conformed  satisfactorUy  to  specifications. 

The  Btart-up  and  Initial  operations  were 
punctuated  by  characteristic  problems,  most 
of  which  associated  with  the  conventional 
parts  of  the  plant. 

There  were  14  occurrences  that  caused  un- 
scheduled shutdowns.  A  few  were  baffling, 
but  all  were  solved.  It  Is  reported  that  there 
are  a  few  problems  associated  with  pro- 
prietary aspects  of  the  reactor,  but  that  these 
are  not  of  serious  nature. 

Design  power  level  of  Phentx  is  563  MWt. 
In  Its  first  sustained  run,  It  performed  com- 
fortably at  567  MWt.  All  readouts  were  good, 
as  were  references  to  baseline  data.  This  leads 
to  confidence  that  the  unit  ultimately  wUl 
run  at  something  above  Its  nominal  gross 
output  of  260  NfWe.  The  design  net  thermal 
efficiency  is  41.5'^. 

the  purpose  of  phenix 

Three  goals  for  the  Phenix  plant  were 
stated  clearly.  The  first  was  to  prove  the  feas- 
ibility of  generating  electricity  commercially 
with  fast  breeder  reactors.  Beyond  this,  the 
purposes  were  to  Improve  fuel  technology  and 
to  verify  design,  material,  and  component 
performance. 

Accommodating  these  three  goals  in  the 
design  required  that  there  be  some  compro- 
mise between  operational  simplicity  and  the 
abUity  to  experiment.  The  main  purp>ose  of 
the  plant,  however,  proving  feasibility,  re- 
mained dominant.  An  operationally  safe  suc- 
cessful Phenix  was  Important  to  the  next 
French  venture,  1200-MWe  Super  Phenix. 
There  were  other  aspects  as  well— national 
prestige,  personal  reputations,  and  Interna- 
tional FBR  market  aspirations. 
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Th«  outcome  of  the  PhenJx 
far  in   terms   of  capital   cost, 
schedule,  design  features,  and 
tlon  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
effort  was  organized,  the  goals 
and  the  way  the  project  was  n 

The  design  team  was  made 
Jn  aJ  the  disciplines  that  are 
whole  plant.  These  Include  pliyslcs, 
lurgy,    mechanics,    confltructlop, 
safety,  and  so  on.  The  team 
routine  design  features  and 
problems. 

During  the  entire  design 
maintained  close  llal.son  with 
sion   of   the  Commissariat  &  1 
mlque  (CEA).  These  CEA  safttj 
not  part  of  the  design  team 
to  it  and  functioned  independently 
full  complement  of  safety  men 

This  liaison  between  the 
CEA's  safety  experts  assured 
tlon  to  safety  was  incorporated 
and  that  the  design  wotild  meet 
ments.  Essentially,  the  plans 
viewed  and  agreed  upon  each 

Ultimately,    a    design    safety 
written  and  submitted  to  the 
partment  of  the  Industry  Ministry 
ing  routine,  this  department 
an    Intermlniaterlal    advisory 
nuclear  Installations   (CJ.I.N.: 
report,  and  eventually  Issued 
Phenix. 

At  this  point,  Phenix  Project! 
considered  the  design  fixed.  iDfpUclt 
procedure  is  the  contention 
matters  are  entrusted  to  quall^ed 
that  their  diverse  views  during 
opment  will  expose  and  property 
questions  of  reactor  safety. 
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The   design   of  Phenix  has 
simple  as  possible.  The  head 
Mr.  R.  Carle  (now  Chief  Execut* 
man  of  the  Board  of  Technicat>me 
firmly  that  a  higher  degree  of 
herent  In  simpler  systems, 
mechanism  Interferes  with  the 
safety.  Therefore,  some 
exploration  are  not  included  ir 
safety  systems  depend  as  muci 
on  passive  devices  and  simple 

Design  capitalized  on  safety 
from  various  reactor  types  aroupd 
For  breeders  speclflcally, 
wa.<i  available  from  such 
ir,  Dounreay  and  Rapsodle,  and 
edge  bad  come  from  SEFOR 

Except  for  a  few  features,  Ph  i 
extrapolation  from  Rapsodle.  It 
mum  use  of  the  safety  featu|es 
ponents   already   proved   In 
successful  reactor. 

The  maturity  of  the  technology  used  in 
Phenix  is  reflected  in  the  way  1  he  unit  went 
on  line  and  up  to  full  power.  '  :he  ability  to 
freeze  the  design  early,  the  lov  capital  cost, 
and  the  short  ccmstructlon  schepule  are  addi- 
tional evidence  of  maturity. 
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RAPSODIE  BACKGROl' 

The  LMFBR  program  In 
1957  with  a  cadre  of  10  men  un^er 
tlon  of  Mr.  Pierre  Zaleski,  now 
Technieatome  and  Conselller 
EDP.  Rapsodie's  preliminary  design 
duced  in  1959;  construction 
full  powder  was  achieved  in  1967 
Increase  maximum  power  begai 
Rapsodle  Fortissimo  reached  p  )wer 
The  decision  to  use  mixed  oxfle 
in  1963. 

EXTRAPOLATION  TO 

Rapsodle  is  a  40-MWt  unit 
Is  567  MWt,  total,  from  Its  threfe 
from  size,  the  principal  difference 
the  two  machines  Is  that  Raps  >dle 
type  and  Phenix  Is  a  pool  typi  ■ 
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first  experience  in  France  with  a  pool  FBB, 
and  thus  far  it  is  enthusiastically  received. 
(PFR  In  the  U.K.  also  Is  a  pool-type  FBB, 
but  it  Is  a  quite  dUTerent  approach  to  this 
type  of  system.  The  German  and  Japanese 
designs  are  loop  type,  and  the  Russian  in- 
clude loop  and  pool  types. 

Pressure  in  the  sodium  circuits  is  low,  con- 
sequently in  the  size  scale-up  of  pipe  and 
valves  from  Rapsodle  to  Phenix  the  problem 
of  heavy  walls  Is  not  present.  Similarly,  the 
increase  in  pump  size  was  of  no  great  conse- 
quence from  a  design  standpoint. 

Each  of  the  three  primary  pumps  in 
Phen'x  Is  served  by  two  IHXs  which  do  not 
differ  greatly  from  the  Rapsodle  IHX.  One 
IHX  per  pump  would  have  been  preferable, 
but  the  extrapolation  woxUd  have  been  large. 

In  short,  the  scale-up  was  engineered  to 
give  significant  increa.se  in  size  with  mini- 
mum risk  of  untried  systems  and  components. 

Phenix  concept  is  believed  by  Its  pro- 
ponents capable  of  covering  a  power  range 
of  from  250  MWe  to  500  MWe.  For  Super 
Phenix  at  1200  MWe  the  concept  could  not  be 
maintained  completely.  For  example,  the 
Phenix  steam  generator  will  not  be  extrap- 
olated beyond  500  MWe.  A  new  design  will 
be  needed  for  Super  Phenix,  but  this  Is  the 
biggest  departure  from  Phenix  design  fore- 
seen. 

For  simplicity  of  design,  Phenix  does  not 
load  follow,  but  both  the  500-MW'e  and 
1200-MWe  designs  will. 

THE  COST  OF  PHENIX 

The  announced  cost  of  Phenix  was  in- 
terestingly low,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  and  speculation.  The  original  base 
estimate  for  Phenix  in  1968  dollars  was 
about  9100  million.  The  following  items 
were  Included  or  excluded: 
JncZiMled 

1.  All  engineering  and  design  cost. 

2.  Cost  of  building  protype  components. 

3.  All  component  testing,  except  for  a  one- 
year  run  on  three  steam  generator  modules. 

4.  Start-up  costs. 

5.  Spare  part  allowance  of  2'; . 

Not  included 

6.  R&D  costs. 

7.  Fuel  material  or  fabrication. 

8.  Interest  during  construction. 

The  final  base  cost,  reduced  back  to 
1968  dollars,  showed  only  a  7'c  Increase 
due  to  technical  additions  such  as  added 
systenis.  resolution  of  uncertainties,  or  bona 
fide  under -estimates  by  manufacturers. 

If  the  final  base  cost,  reflecting  the  eight 
Items  above  and  the  7";  addition,  is  escalated 
to  1974  dollars  using  the  French  national 
indices  of  prices,  the  total  comes  to  $140 
mUllon. 

If  the  eight  ground  rules  above  are  applied 
to  Demo  I  estimates,  and  if  this  cost  is  moved 
back  to  1974  and  adjusted  for  350  MWe  in 
Demo  I  vs  250  MWe  in  Phenix,  the  U.S.  unit 
will  show  about  twice  the  Phenix  cost. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  low 
cost  of  Phenix.  Its  construction  was  based 
on  engineering  which  changed  little  during 
the  project.  Specifications  Issued  to  vendors 
generally  could  say  precisely  what  was  re- 
quired, and  in  great  detail.  The  project  or- 
ganization, which  was  described  earlier,  con- 
tributed much  to  cost  performance.  Further, 
regulatory  people  were  not  constantly  mov- 
ing the  targets. 

There  was  another  factor.  In  the  words  of 
M.  Cregut,  site  construction  manager,  "We 
pushed  pretty  hard  on  the  construction 
work."  And  there  was  pride — not  spoken 
but  so  evident — men  proud  of  the  project 
and  individual  achievements,  proud  of  the 
science  and  of  the  technology,  and  proud 
for  France. 

A   U.S.   PBENIX-450 

The  French  offer  a  450-MWe  version  of 
Phenix.  Its  design  falls  largely  within  the 


safety  and  technology  envelopes  of  the  com- 
pleted 250-MWe  plant.  There  Is  some  Inter- 
national Interest  in  this  design,  and  the 
French  have  derived  some  numbers  for  one 
built  in  the  United  States. 

Construction  time  from  start  of  the  reac- 
tor buUding  to  start  of  sodium  loading 
might  take  five  years.  Phenix  took  less  than 
fotir.  It  might  take  a  year  to  brlug  the  450- 
MWe  unit  to  full  power.  Phenix  took  141,4 
months,  but  extra  time  because  It  was  a 
prototype. 

If  construction  on  the  450-MWe  luiit  were 
to  start  in  1975,  sodium  loading  would  be- 
gin in  1980  and  full  power  would  be  reached 
in  1981.  Its  cost  would  be  about  $500  mil- 
lion on  the  basis  of  the  eight  ground  rules 
and  referencbig  $140  milllou  for  Phenix  In 
1974. 

U.S.   LICENSE   FOR   PHENIX-ISO 

The  foregoing  assumes,  of  course,  that 
Phenix  design  would  be  llcensable  in  the 
United  States.  The  French  designers  in- 
tended that  It  should  be.  They  were  deter- 
mined that  If  there  were  to  be  an  Interna- 
tional market  in  breeders,  the  French  design 
would  be  competitive  on  all  counts. 

Phenix  safety  considerations  are  substan- 
tial. For  example,  its  design  basis  accident 
(dba)  took  380  megajoules  as  the  energy 
to  be  contained.  In  contrast,  FFTF  dba  uses 
abovit  150  MJ  of  energy,  and  Demo  I  uses 
about  300.  Phenix  is  designed  to  withstand 
an  earthquake  of  magnitude  7  on  the  in- 
ternational scale.  The  reactor  would  scram 
during  the  shock  but  be  in  condition  for 
immediate  restart.  At  magnitude  8,  some 
repairs  might  be  required  prior  to  restart. 

Present  Phenix  is  designed  against  inter- 
nal missiles.  Plane  crash  protection  has  been 
added  for  the  Phenlx-450  design  and  for 
Super  Phenix. 

There  are  many  other  safety  considera- 
tions in  the  design;  these  few  are  cited  sim- 
ply to  Indicate  the  intensity  of  the  French 
views  on  safety. 

This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  if  the  French 
brought  their  design  to  the  United  States  for 
a  licensing  review,  It  would  very  likely  be 
greeted  with  the  assumption  that  nearly 
everything  would  fall.  The  French  designers 
might,  therefore,  apply  this  assumption  to 
their  design  before  they  brought  it  over. 
From  this  basis,  they  could  laminate  their 
present  safety  provisions  w  1th  another  layer 
of  redundancies. 

When  they  submitted  this  augnnented  de- 
sign to  the  United  States  licensing  review 
process,  it  would  very  likely  still  be  greeted 
with  the  assumption  that  nearly  everything 
would  fall. 

SAFETT   PROBABIUTT   STUDY    NEEDED 

Zaleski  sees  an  almost  absolute  necessity 
for  probabilistic  studies  of  fast  reactors. 
These  would  be  similar  to  the  so-called  Ras- 
mussen  study  being  conducted  for  LWRs. 

Safety  of  a  machine  or  system  cannot  be 
proved  as  such.  Designers  and  engineers 
traditionally  have  used  experience.  Judgment, 
and  empirical  methods  for  design  and  con- 
struction. Today's  political  and  social  pres- 
sures, however,  have  all  but  voided  that  proc- 
ess for  designing  reactor  systems.  It  has  be- 
come very  easy  for  almost  anyone  to  mount 
a  successful  attack  on  one  or  another  safety 
feature  of  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Such  at- 
tacks are  not  bounded  by  scientific  or  engi- 
neering knowledge  and  serve  to  force  design 
criteria  ever  farther  Into  the  realm  of  the 
incredible. 

Knowledge  for  probabilistic  studies  is  quite 
well  established.  The  use  of  this  knowledge 
m  the  Rasmussen  study  for  LWRs  comes 
seven  years  too  late.  For  the  PER,  the  situa- 
tion is  even  more  severe.  The  PBR  is  making 
its  entry  into  an  already  stressed  situation. 
Thus,  the  need  is  here  now  lor  such  a  study — 
perhaps,  Zaleski  feels,  conducted  on  an  in- 
ternational basis  as  a  cooperative  venture. 

Without  such  a  ynidv,  Zaleski  feels  that 
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probably  the  breeder  will  be  judged  a  more 
aifflcult  and  hazardous  technology  than  tbe 
LWR-  The  Phenix  people  feel  strongly  that 
Just  the  opposite  Is  true. 

OUTAGE   or   JUNE    1074 

Phenix  was  taken  off  the  line  In  early  June 
after  running  46  equivalent  full  power  days. 
This  was  a  planned  outage  to  Install  rede- 
signed hydraulic  actuators  on  the  quick- 
closing  outlet  valves  on  the  steam  gener- 
ators. 

These  valves  must  close  quickly  against  200 
bar,  and  while  the  original  actuators  were 
strong  enough,  they  were  slightly  slow.  This 
was  found  during  preoperational  testing,  and 
the  safety  commission  permitted  plant  start- 
up only  with  the  proviso  that  it  be  shut 
down  as  soon  as  new  actuators  were  avail- 
able for  installation.  Otherwise,  this  run 
would  have  been  longer. 

No  fuel  was  removed  at  this  outage;  there 
was  no  evidence  of  leakers;  and  the  many 
vibration  and  sonic  detectors  had  picked  up 
no  chatter  or  excessive  vibration. 

The  sodium  pool  was  viewed  by  periscope. 
The  reflection  on  the  surface  was  so  perfect 
that  the  location  of  the  surface  could  not  be 
determined  until  it  was  riffled  by  starting  a 
pump. 

The  system  drained  clean.  There  was  no 
analogy  in  Phenix  to  the  crud  deposition  In 
the  LWRs,  and  maintenance  Is  not  beset  by 
exposvire  problems  in  most  areas.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  access  to  control  rod  mecha- 
nisms and  the  IHX  upper  beads  without 
shielding,  and  sodium  piping  llkevrise  may 
be  dismantled  without  shielding.  This  fol- 
lows the  past  seven  years'  experience  with 
Rapsodle.  Consequently,  the  need  for  con- 
tract maintenance  is  not  anticipated. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  resesu-ch  for  this 
article  took  the  author  to  Paris  and  Marcoule 
for  eight  days  of  interviews  and  discussions. 
Visits  to  the  plant  at  Marcoule  were  during 
the  outage — a  particularly  good  time  to  tour 
such  a  facility.  It  was  dtiring  the  second  visit, 
on  July  10,  that  the  first  pvmEips  were  started 
to  bring  the  plant  back  on  line.  Critlcality 
was  reached  on  July  14  and  full  power  on  the 
15th. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OP  THE  DESIGN 

Phenix  components  and  systems  have  been 
described  in  good  detail  elsewhere  in  the 
literature  of  1970-72.  There  are  a  few  points, 
however,  which  are  of  Interest  here. 

Start-up  is  slowed  by  the  rate  at  which 
the  bead  of  the  reactor  vessel  reheats.  It  Is 
relatively  massive  and  is  insulated  from  the 
hot  pool  by  the  argon  blanket.  The  present 
schedule  allows  36  hours  to  bring  the  sodium 
from  shutdown  temperature  of  250  C  to  op- 
erating temperature  of  560  C.  A  different  roof 
design  is  contemplated  for  subsequent  units 
to  cut  restart  by  half  or  more. 

FUEL 

Half  of  the  Phenix  core  is  uranium  oxide 
and  half  is  mixed  oxide,  UOj-PuO,.  The  mixed 
oxide  portion  is  very  much  "like  the  Rapsodle 
fuel.  However,  the  Phenix  core  being  larger 
has  a  different  spectrum  and  a  program  Is 
underway  to  learn  everything  necessary 
about  the  new  core.  The  swelling  of  stainless 
steel  cladding  is  one  major  phenomenon  to 
be  explored  thoroughly. 

Fuel  subassemblies  are  4.3  m  long  and  each 
of  the  103  core  subassemblies  contains  217 
pins.  The  active  core  height  is  about  1  m  and 
its  volume  is  about  1  cu  m. 

The  first  fuel  subassembly  is  scheduled  to 
be  removed  from  the  core  in  August  1974. 
Thereafter,  one  subassembly  will  be  removed 
every  two  months.  Fuel  handling  is  manu- 
ally controlled.  Under-sodlum  viewing  is 
done  with  sonar  and  imaging  on  a  CTR. 
There  is  an  adjacent  hot  cell  for  fuel  exam- 
ination. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  first  core  will 
achieve  a  burnup  of  50,000  MWDT,  and  the 
plan  Is  for  subsequent  cores  to  reach  80,000 


MWDT  consistently.  This  is  considered  es- 
sential    for     an     economically     attractive 

breeder.  

Higher  bumups.  In  the  100,000  MWDT 
range,  would  be  useful,  but  economic  studies 
will  have  to  be  made  later  to  determine  opti- 
mum parameters. 

To  date,  more  than  16,000  mixed  oxide  pins 
have  been  irradiated  in  Rapsodle.  Some  of 
these  have  exceeded  14%  burnup  (120,000  to 
130,000  MWDT)  and  the  average  is  about 
8%. 

DOTTBLING     TIME 

Phenix  was  not  designed  with  doubling 
time  as  its  prime  objective.  It  was  to  be  a 
safe,  successful  FBR  from  the  operational 
standfK)int.  Breeding  ratio  was  to  be  as  high 
as  possible  without  exceeding  certain  bounds 
of  conservatism  and  some  economic  con- 
straints. Target  breeding  ratio  was  1.1. 

System  doubling  time  for  the  Super  Phenix 
design  is  about  40  years.  Probably  this  Is  not 
the  ultimate  for  mixed  oxide  fuels.  Zaleski 
believes  that  a  system  doubling  time  of 
around  20  years  may  be  achievable,  but  that 
this  might  be  the  best — at  least  for  the  time 
being — with  mixed  oxide. 

MOmTOaiNG    THE    FCTEL    IN    THE    COBE 

Just  above  each  fuel  subassembly  In  the 
outlet  sodium  strecun  there  are  two  thermo- 
couples that  continuously  record  the  temper- 
ature of  the  stream.  If  any  one  outlet  tem- 
perature deviates  from  the  set  value  by  6  C, 
there  is  an  alarm.  For  10  C  deviation  there 
is  automatic  shutdown  of  the  rea^ctor.  In  ad- 
dition, bubbles  from  a  leaking  fuel  pin  will 
strike  one  or  the  other  thermocouple  at  dif- 
ferent times  causing  irregularities  In  the  re- 
cording. This  system  has  been  used  success- 
fully at  Rapsodle. 

There  is  also  a  continuous  sampler  above 
each  subassembly.  This  draws  off  a  small 
stream  of  sodium  for  anaylsls  and  detection 
of  delayed  neutrons.  Finally,  there  Is  moni- 
toring of  core  conditions  by  ultrasonic 
Instrumentation. 

FUEL     TEMPERATURE     CALCULATED 

Each  fuel  pin  Is  spiral  wire  wrapped  for 
purposes  of  spswiing  and  flow  control.  Flow 
and  temperature  at  all  points  within  the  sub- 
assembly are  calculated  by  computer.  Sep- 
arate cedculations  are  required — I.e.,  for  the 
interstices  between  pins  and  for  those  be- 
tween pins  and  the  shell.  Maximum  hot  spot 
temperature  is  calculated  to  be  700  C. 

There  is  a  high  confidence  that  excessive 
local  conditions  in  the  fuel  would  be  detect- 
ed and  indicated  early  enough  by  the  therm- 
ocouples, bubble  monitoring,  fission  gas  in- 
dications, or  delayed  neutron  detectors. 

NATURAL  CIRCULATION  COOL-DOWN 

The  pool-type  design  maintains  a  bath  of 
sodium  around  the  core  and  primary  cir- 
cuit at  all  times.  This  and  other  design  pro- 
visions makes  it  possible  for  the  reactor  to 
cool  itself  down  by  natural  circulation  of 
the  sodium  in  the  extremely  unlikely  event 
of  loss  of  all  forced  circulation  of  sodium. 

Such  an  event  requires  a  good  many  sys- 
tems and  components  to  fail.  Including  both 
diesel  generators.  If  this  happened,  pump 
flywheels  would  maintain  circulation  for 
three  minutes.  At  this  point,  decay  beat 
would  be  4  MWt,  and  the  system  can  handle 
this  solely  by  natural  circulation.  Such  a 
cooldown  has  been  run  vrtth  all  pumps  off 
and  the  control  rods  maintaining  4  MWt. 
While  the  pattern  of  heat  distribution  in  the 
core  during  this  test  differed  from  that  of  an 
actual  event,  the  test  showed  that  the  ca- 
pacity is  there  to  dissipate  perhaps  as  much 
as  7  MWt  with  natural  circulation. 

VESSEL  AND  PIPE  ARE  SUSPENDED 

The  reactor  ves.sel  diameter  will  increase 
14  cm  as  it  comes  up  to  temperature;  the 
vessel  height  will  increase  10  cm  at  the  same 
time. 

These  changes  are  accommodated  by  hang- 


ing the  vessel.  Including  its  thermal  insula- 
tion and  main  containment  vessel,  from  a 
system  of  21  pretensloned  bangers.  'The  total 
suspended  weight,  including  800  tons  of  so- 
dium, is  3000  tons.  Suspension  permits  the 
vessels  to  expand  downward  freely,  a  big  ad- 
vantage. The  design  appears  less  difficult 
than  many  commonplace  engineering  jobs 
such  as  suspension  bridges,  ocean  tankers, 
and  skyscrapers,  but  actual  experience  with 
it  is  meager. 

Sodium  piping  Is  of  normal  thickness 
and  most  of  it  is  hung  from  carefully  pre- 
tensloned bangers. 

There  is  little  anchoring  and  whole  sections 
of  pipe  move  in  response  to  a  light  touch. 
This  has  advantages  both  for  cost  and  for 
seismic  design. 

STEAM    GENERATOR 

Rapsodle  generates  no  electricity;  hence. 
it  could  not  offer  a  steam  generator  design. 
For  Phenix,  a  design  was  selected  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  be  reliable,  that  a  leak  would 
be  easy  to  detect,  and  that  a  faulty  module 
wotild  be  easy  to  isolate  and  change  out. 

Each  steam  generator  consists  of  a  vertical 
bank  of  large  S-sbaped  tubes.  Seven  small 
pipes  run  through  the  tubes  and  are  con- 
nected to  headers  at  both  ends.  Water  enters 
the  pipes  and  leaves  as  steam;  sodium  flows 
through  the  tubes  around  the  pipes. 

This  design  was  tested  by  running  three 
full-size  modules  for  a  year  at  EDF's  sodium 
test  facility.  Actual  leak  detection  was  tested 
over  and  over  before  the  design  was  accepted 
for  the  plant. 

If  a  leak  were  to  occur,  quick -closing  valves 
on  the  sodium,  water,  and  steam  lines  would 
Isolate  the  module.  The  sodium  would  be 
dumped  to  an  incited  tank  on  the  lower  level. 
A  stack  from  this  tank  to  the  roof  would 
be  opened  to  permit  the  hydrogen  from  the 
Na-H,0  reaction  to  escape  and  burn. 

REFLECTIONS    ON    PHENIX 

Prance  is  proud  of  this  reactor,  but  at  the 
same  time  concerned  that  there  are  not  al- 
ready some  companion  FBRs  in  successful 
operation.  The  world  FBR  program  is  not 
exactly  a  vigorous  one  in  terms  of  full-scale 
■anits. 

Certainly  the  Phenix  project  offers  some 
basis  for  comparing  various  ways  of  ap- 
proaching organizational,  engineering,  safety, 
social,  economic,  and  philosophical  aspects  of 
such  reactor  plants.  Some  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  project  have  been  noted  here; 
a  good  deal  has  yet  to  be  learned  as  operation 
continues.  But  regardless  of  bow  long  or  suc- 
cessfully Phenix  operates  from  this  point  on, 
it  has  taken  a  long  step  on  the  still  difficult 
road  to  the  full  breeder  economy. 

TABLE    1.    PHENIX    FAST    BREEDER    RFACTCR 
POWER    PLANT 

Main  characteristics 
Thermal  power,  567  MWt. 
Gross  electrical  power,  250  MWe. 
Primary  sodium  temperatures,  385-552  C. 
Secondary  sodium  temperatures,  343-544  C. 
Nominal  cladding  temperature,  641  C. 
Steam  temperature  &  pressure,  510  C-163 
bar. 
Primary  pump  speed,  810  rpm. 
Secondary  pump  speed,  770  rpm. 
Water  flow,  evaporator  Inlet,  750  t/h. 

TABLE    2.    PHENIX    FAST    BREEDER    REACTOR 
POWER    PLANT 

Significant  dates 

Date,  milestone,  time  increment,  cumulative 

time 

1968  Oct.;  Site  work  started. 

1969  Apr.  1;  Reactor  building  started;  5 
mo.;  5  mo. 

1969  May;  First  concrete  poured;  1  mo.;  6 
mo. 

1973  Jan.;  Finish  construction.  Sodium  fill- 
ing started;  45  mo.;  4  yr.  3  mo. 

1973  Aug.;  Core  loading;  7  mo.;  4  yr.  10  mo. 
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1873  Aug.  31;  First  crttlcaUtf, 
11  mo. 

1973  Not.  1;   Synchronize  t4i 
5  yr.  1  mo. 

1973  Dec.  13;  Ptrst  power 
2>'x  mo. 

1974  Mar.  12;  FuUpower;  3 
mo. 


■;  1  mo. 
grid; 

no.; 


TABI.S    3.    PRZKIX    FAST    IfREEDm 

Reactor  Power  Plant. 
Nonprogrammed  Shutdowns. 
During  Plant  Start-up. 

Ihiring  turbine  by-pass 

3  times:  Unsatisfactory  operation 
iaries. 

3  times:   Bad  quality  of  st4am 
Xeedwater. 

2  times:  P^Iure  of  drive,  sec^uf'ary 
pump. 

2  times:  Initiated  by  core 
system. 


(\peration 

of  auxil- 


generator 

sodium 

processing 


teiip 


During  turbine  operation  tor  power 
a  times:  Failure  of  drives,  on »  primary  and 
one  secondary  sodium  pump. 

1  time:  Initiated  by  failure  df  the  grid. 
1  time:  Problem  witli  stand  )y  dlesels. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr. 
son  I  wanted  to  respond 
seems  to  me  that  the 
this  project  have  been  very 
stated.  One  thing  that  the 
California  has  repeatedly  s 
that  we  must  not  do  this 

We  have  been  working 
reactors  in  the  United 
many  years,  and  there  are 
operating  breeder  reactors, 
fast  breeder  reactors,  in 
various  places  In  the  world 
pellmell?  Congress,  after  a 
ment  period,  authorized 
years  ago.  For  5  years  w 
working  on  it  in  the 
The  Senator  from  CaUf omik 
wants  is  orderly  dev,^6l)nieiit 
ter  of  fact,  we  are  getting 
opment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  For  that 
out  losing  my  right  to  the 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFI 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  On  the 
or  the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  On  both. 

The  PRESIDINQ 
objection?  Is  there  a 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr 
very  much  concerned  that 
be   some   misunderstanding 
the  effect  of  the  fast  breeder 
our  environment.  Let  me 
who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
of  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
temative  is,  so  far  as  the 
Is  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  California 
cated  that  there  are  a  greajt 
scientists  or  experts  who 
this. 

There  are  great  experts 
who  are  c^ipoeed  to  any 
oil  diilling  offshore.  They 
strip  mining  of  coal  onshoi"e 
opposed  to  the  development 
mal  energy  because  of 
are  opposed  to  eveiT 
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, the  rea- 
because  It 
argunlents  against 
treatly  over- 
senator  from 
ated  here  is 
p^lmell. 
idth  breeder 
for  a  good 
least  seven 
liquid  metal 
operation  at 
1  oday.  Is  this 
develop- 
program  5 
have  been 
development  phase, 
says  all  he 
As  a  mat- 
oj-derly  devel- 

^enator  yield 
the  amend- 

ptrpose,  with- 


.  Is  there 
amendment 


Is  there 
second? 


ordered. 

I  am 

there  might 

concerning 

reactor  on 

the  people 

levelopment 

their  al- 

»nvlronment 


Preiident, 


aflc 


has  indi- 
number  of 
opposed  to 


and 


scientists 

gas  or 

opposed  to 

.  ITiey  are 

of  geother- 

They 

altemitlve  that  we 


f  u  rther 
aie 


pollution. 


come  up  with.  The  result,  of  course,  Is 
that  the  time  does  escape  from  us.  I 
would  point  out,  too.  the  French  expe- 
rience In  the  building  of  the  Phoenix  re- 
actor and  how  long  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  ours.  They  built  and  put  on  line 
their  Phenix  reactor  in  4  years,  and  they 
did  it  at  a  cost  of  $120  miUion. 

If  we  are  stretching  out  time  periods, 
as  indeed  we  are,  that  is  a  result  of  our 
own  restrictions  on  progress.  If ,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  costs  have  ballooned,  and 
they  have,  that  is  the  result  of  our  own 
restrictions  and  our  own  requirements 
in  construction.  It  is  not  inherent  in  the 
design.  It  is  not  inherent,  except  we  im- 
pose greater  restrictions  than  do  the 
French  or  do  the  Soviets  in  regard  to 
environmental  and  safety  requirements. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Imposing  those  re- 
quirements, but  I  think  it  should  not  be 
pointed  out  that  that  is  inherent  in  the 
fast  breeder  reactor. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  indi- 
cated the  cost  comparison,  but  what  the 
Senator  from  California  has  failed  to  do 
in  cost  comparisons  with  light  water  re- 
actors is  to  add  into  the  light  water  re- 
actors all  the  R.  &  D.  costs  for  light  wa- 
ter reactors.  He  wants  to  add  in  all  the 
R.  &  D,  costs  in  the  breeder  reactor  but 
he  wants  to  leave  them  all  out  of  the 
other.  That  kind  of  comparison  is  ab- 
solutely unfair  to  the  development  of  a 
new  technology  which  might  be  of  bene- 
fit to  mankind  rather  than  a  curse  to 
mankind. 

I  want  to  mention,  too,  that  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  takes  something  which 
is  now  a  radioactive  waste  from  the  light 
water  reactor  and  makes  it  a  useful 
product  for  mankind. 

The  Senator  made  reference  awhile 
ago  to  the  great  quantity  of  plutonium 
that  would  be  produced.  But  what  he 
neglected  to  say  was  how  much  radio- 
active waste  was  used  in  that  production, 
and  what  was  the  reduction  in  the  radio- 
active waste  that  would  have  to  be  stored 
otherwise. 

We  do  have  a  storage  problem  with 
radioactive  waste.  It  seems  to  me  what 
we  must  focus  on  are  two  things:  one  Is 
the  best  utilization  of  the  resource  we 
have — uranium.  The  question  of  how 
much  we  have  is  subject  to  sc«ne  dispute. 
Of  course,  it  is  subject  always  to  the 
cost  curve,  at  what  price  do  you  get  the 
uranium  out.  As  the  price  goes  up,  you 
have  larger  reserves.  At  a  lower  price- 
your  reserve  is  smaller. 

That  is  something  that  a  great  many 
people  fail  to  recognize  when  they  look 
at  oil  and  gas  reserves  and  coal  reserves 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  related 
cost  with  recovery  of  that  energy  re- 
source. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  amount  of 
uranium  that  win  be  ccmsumed  In  light 
water  reactors,  let  us  not  forget  to  pro- 
ject, during  the  life  of  those  light  water 
reactors,  all  the  uranium  that  will  be 
consumed  during  their  life — not  just  dur- 
ing the  time  the  breeder  reactor  would 
be  started,  but  during  the  entire  life  of 
all  of  the  light  water  reactors;  and  that 
is  one  thing  that  is  often  left  out  in  cal- 
culating the  consumption  of  uranium  In 
light  water  reactors. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  charts  that  I  have 
put  up  in  the  back  of  the  room  are  cal- 
culations of  various  agencies  as  to  what 
the  resources  of  uranium  are  for  this 
country.  They  show  what  the  availability 
of  that  uranium  would  be,  assuming  the 
construction  of  light  water  reactors  and 
the  production  of  energy  through  light 
water  reactors. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000, 
using  today's  normal  growth  pattern! 
there  is  going  to  be  consumption  of  only 
43  percent  of  tlie  uianium  that  is  in  re- 
serve in  this  country  at  $30  per  pound. 
It  is  a.ssumed  in  those  estimates  that 
there  is  uranium  dedicated  to  those 
plants  for  the  life  of  those  plants,  if  they 
are  constructed  by  2000. 

Therefore,  by  the  year  2000.  we  win 
stiU  have  almost  60  percent  of  the  avaU- 
able  uranium  reserves  avaUable,  undedl- 
cated  to  any  reactor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  we  must  look  at 
as  we  try  to  develop  our  strategy  for 
meeting  the  energy  needs  of  this  coun- 
try Ls  what  kind  of  mass  strategy  we  ^-iU 
use.  I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  ref- 
erence to  what  is  ordinarily  referred  to 
as  "scenario  No.  5"  developed  by  ERDA. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  they  suggest 
in  their  projected  needs  for  that  partic- 
ular year  and  that  particular  scenario. 

We  would  need  416  nuclear  power- 
plants,  of  1,000  megawatts  each.  Eighty 
of  them  would  be  breeder  reactors.  Under 
their  scenario,  we  would  need  400  geo- 
thermal  powerplants  of  100  megawatts 
each.  We  would  need  some  200  to  400 
solar  electric  powerplants  of  100  mega- 
watts each.  We  would  need  220  coal-fired 
powerplants  of  1,000  megawatts  each. 
We  would  need  140  synthetic  oil  and  gas 
plants,  producing  the  equivalent  of  50,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  coal.  We  would 
then  add  80  shale  plants,  producing  the 
equivalent  of  50,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

It  would  be  assumed  that  we  had  by 
then  converted  to  electric  automobiles; 
we  would  have  15,000  solar-heated 
homes;  and  we  would  have  to  have  the 
supporting  Infrastructure  for  every  one 
of  those  diverse  items. 

There  would  also  have  to  be — and  this 
Is  very  important — major  changes  in  use 
systems  to  achieve  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion in  demand  growth.  Concentration  Is 
also  figured  into  that  particular  scenario 
developed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

I  think  when  we  look  down  at  what 
happens,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  do  we 
want  to  take  those  450  nuclear  power- 
plants,  80  of  which  would  be  breeders 
and  370  of  which  would  be  light  boiling 
water  reactors,  and  put  into  them  the 
uranium  out  of  which  we  would  get  about 
1  percent  of  the  potential  energy,  and 
waste  98  or  99  percent  of  the  potential 
energy  of  the  uranium  rim  through  those 
370  plants?  That  is  what  the  Senator  Is 
asking  us  to  do — waste  a  resource — be- 
cause the  breeder  reactor  takes  that 
uranium  from  which  we  have  extracted 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  energy  and 
converts  it  Into  other  fuels  from  which 
we  can  extract  more  energy. 
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80  what  the  Senator  from  California 
is  suggesting  is  that  we  take  this  ura- 
nium and  waste  over  98  percent  of  It. 
That,  to  me,  is  an  unconscionable  waste 
of  a  vei-y  valuable  resource,  and  future 
generations  will  not  applaud  that,  they 
will  condemn  us  for  It. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  about 
what  some  scientists  say  about  breeder 
reactor  programs.  Let  me  make  refer- 
ence to  a  letter  by  Dr.  Philip  Handler, 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is  famil- 
iar with  that,  a  letter  of  February  25 
of  this  year.  The  letter  reads  In  part: 

Rational  planning  .  .  .  demands  that  we 
look  to  nuclear  energy  to  become  a  major 
source  of  electrical  power.  "Conventional" 
reactors  would  do — ^If  the  uranium  supply 
were  not  limited.  But  the  uranium  supply 
is  limited  and  we  dare  not  exhaust  It  In  the 
same  manner  as  wo  consumed  petroleum 
lest  we  markedly  constrain  the  future  of  the 
human  race.  To  be  sure,  uranium  and  tho- 
rium are  recoverable  from  very  dilute  ores, 
but  only  at  very  high  energy  and  environ- 
mental costs.  And  that  seems  to  leave  us 
with  only  one  option,  a  breeding  cycle  which, 
together  with  increased  coal  usage,  can 
"buy"  the  time  In  which  to  develop  solar 
and  fusion  energy  as  major  sources  for  fvi- 
tiire  generations. 

Let  me  read  also  from  tlie  views  of 
Lord  Tuckerman,  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  quoting  from  one  of  the  Ro- 
mains  lectures  delivered  on  November 
27  of  last  year.  He  concluded  with  these 
words: 

The  opponents  of  the  VS.  nuclear  power 
program  have  never  suggested  any  viable 
alternative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  the  remaining 
2  minutes  to  my  coUeague  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  2  minutes,  because  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  basically  quoted 
from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Handler  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  which  I 
wanted  to  quote  from.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  his  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows; 

National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25. 1975. 
Hon.  John  Tunney, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Tunney:  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  see  a  portion  of  the  transcript  of 
a  hearing  in  which  you  qiioted  from  a  speech 
by  me  to  the  witness,  Dr.  Robert  Seamans, 
Administrator  of  ERDA,  and  asked  him  for 
his  comments.  Your  quotation  was  entirely 
accurate  and.  In  turn.  Dr.  Seamans'  response 
was  entirely  appropriate.  Because  that  quo- 
tation no  longer  adequately  represents  my 
views  in  this  extremely  critical  matter,  may 
I  take  occasion  to  convey  to  you  my  current 
thoughts  with  respect  to  the  matter  under 
consideration,  viz.,  appropriate  national  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  the  development  of  a 
•w^eder  reactor  to  be  deployed  for  the  com- 
mercial generation  of  electric  power. 

Last  September,  when  I  made  the  state- 
ment in  question,  I  was  profoimdiy  disturbed 
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by  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  which 
would  be  generated  by  large-scale  installa- 
tion of  breeder  reactors.  I  still  am.  But  in 
the  interim.  I  have  been  ever  more  impresed 
by  another  array  of  facts  which  I  had  not 
fully  considered  last  September: 

1.  American  reserves  of  petroleum  and  na- 
tural gas  seem  to  l>e  significantly  smaller 
than  we  had  believed.  Significant  gains  In 
their  production  now  seem  most  unlikely. 
Moreover,  worldwide  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  supplies  may  be  deemed  reliable  for  per- 
liaps  only  another  30-50  years.  A  child  born 
in  1930  will  have  lived  through  the  period 
dtirlng  which  85-90  percent  of  all  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  underlying  the  50  American 
states  win  have  been  consumed.  A  child  born 
in  1960  will  probably  live  through  the  period 
when  a  similar  fraction  of  all  of  the  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  on  the  planet  will  be 
consumed. 

2.  OU  shale  and  tar  sands  are  available 
only  In  limited  quantity.  In  any  case,  their 
exploitation  poses  huge  environmental  prob- 
lems; the  net  energy  gain  in  their  conversion 
to  crude  petroleum  is  uncertain;  and  the  re- 
sultant crude  wUl  be  decidedly  more  expen- 
sive than  the  current  International  price 
for  crude  petroleum,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  vastly  greater  than  production 
costs. 

3.  Coal  Is  abundant.  But  strip  mining  offers 
large  environmental  problems;  western  coal  is 
found  in  regions  where  the  water  supply  Is 
insufficient  to  assure  rehablllation  of  the 
mined  land,  much  less  to  permit  coal  gasi- 
fication or  liquefaction.  Eastern  coal  nuist 
he  taken  from  deep  mines,  a  hazardous  pro- 
cedure with  serious  attendant  loss  of  life  by 
accidents  and  from  pulmonary  disease.  Min- 
ing technoolgy  leaves  much  to  be  desired; 
miners  are  and  will  continue  to  be  In  short 
supply.  And  removal  of  sulfur  and  chlorine 
from  coal  wUl  require  as  yet  undeveloped 
technology  If  high  sulfur,  average  or  high 
chlorine  coal  Is  to  be  burned  directly  as  fuel 
for  power  production.  Hence,  the  cost  of 
energy  from  coal  must  rise  substantially. 
Moreover,  projections  of  the  rate  of  depletion 
of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  supplies,  compared 
with  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  coal  supply, 
strongly  suggests  that  the  latter  process  will 
not  flU  the  energy  gap  to  be  created  by  the 
former,  particularly  if  our  national  demand 
for  energy  continues  to  grow  at  aU.  These 
considerations  are  equally  relevant,  whether 
the  coal  Is  burned  directly  or  Is  utilized  for 
the  production  of  synthetic  natural  gas,  syn- 
thetic petroleum,  methanol  or  hydrogen. 

4.  The  future  of  forest  products  as  a  possi- 
ble bulk  source  of  energy  requires  careful 
study  and,  certainly,  la  not  presently  clear. 

5.  Solar  energy  will  find  usage  but  not 
as  a  major  source  of  electrical  power  In  the 
foreseeable  future;  fusion  as  a  source  of 
commercial  power  Is  still  In  the  research,  not 
the  development  stage.  Hence,  formulation 
of  national  energy  policy  cannot,  today,  rely 
on  successful  early  development  of  these 
processes,  since  their  future  is  simply  not 
predictable. 

6.  Rational  planning,  therefore,  demands 
that  we  look  to  nuclear  energy  to  become  a 
major  source  of  electrical  power.  "Conven- 
tional" reactors  would  do — if  the  uranium 
supply  were  not  limited.  But  the  uranium 
supply  Is  limited  and  we  dare  not  exhaust 
It  In  the  same  manner  as  we  consumed  pe- 
troleum lest  we  markedly  constrain  the 
future  of  the  human  race.  To  be  sure, 
uranium  and  thorium  are  recoverable  from 
very  dilute  ores,  but  only  at  very  high  energy 
and  environmental  costs.  And  that  seems  to 
leave  us  with  only  one  option,  a  breeding 
cycle  which,  together  with  increased  coal 
usage,  can  "buy"  the  time  in  which  to  de- 
velop solar  and  fusion  energy  as  major 
soiu-ces  for  future  generations. 

Unfortunately,  as  otban  have  noted,  that 
may  force  us  Into  a  "Vaustlan  bargain"  and 


the  actual  terms  of  that  bargain  must  be 
established  with  the  greatest  possible 
certainty. 

For  these  reasons,  in  a  revised  version  of 
the  speech  which  you  quoted,  my  approach 
to  the  "breeder  problem"  has  been  altered. 
A  copy  of  that  revision  Is  attached.  The 
relevant  staten^nt  now  reads  as  follows: 

".  .  .  one  need  not  Invoke  the  posslbUlty 
of  an  unlikely  catastrophic  accident  to  con- 
^slder  that  this  may  be  an  insupjxjrtable 
'scenario.  .  .  .  Before  such  a  program  is  Im- 
plemented, it  must  be  examined  In  the  most 
Intimate  detail  and  the  public  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  risk  of  future  generations 
is  of  an  acceptable  order;  that  the  latter 
is  the  case  is  not  self-evident  at  this  time." 

I  continue  to  hold  tliat  position.  But  It 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  an  aigument 
against  the  development  of  a  breeder  reactor, 
using  whichever  of  the  alternative  breeding 
cycles  and  design  choices  proves  to  be  most 
reliable,  safe,  and  economic.  If  such  can  be 
developed,  and  the  risk  reduced  to  acceptable 
levels,  a  reasonable  future  for  the  United 
States  can  be  in  proepect.  And  that  can 
only  be  done  If  we  continue  with  an  aggres- 
sive program  of  research  and  development 
directed  at  that  goal.  The  proUems  which 
give  us  concern  with  resi>ect  to  the  overall 
safety  of  a  system  of  breeder  reeictors  can 
only  be  understood  and  usefully  addressed  if 
the  attempt  Is  made — as  It  mmt  be.  At  this 
viTlting  a  future  without  the  breeder  reactor 
as  a  source  of  electrical  power  must  be 
viewed  aa  a  future  In  which  the  lifestyles  of 
Americans  will  be  drastically  altered — and 
not  lor  the  better.  Food  would  be  more 
costly  and  less  abundant,  as  would  aU  fabri- 
cated materials  and  products.  Transporta- 
tion and  housing  would  become  more  ex- 
pensive, etc..  etc.  And  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  loss  of  those  social  gains  which 
have  been  so  hard  won  within  our  own  life- 
times. Hence,  although  one  must  continue  to 
watch  his  development  closely.  I  find  It  an 
absolute  necessity  that  the  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  perh^s  a  demonstration 
program,  be  pursued  with  great  vigor. 

At  the  same  time,  I  find  an  Increasingly 
urgent  need  for  the  most  detailed,  objective 
analysis  possible  of  all  the  risks  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  alternative  conventional 
and  breeder  reactors  as  sources  of  power. 
No  such  analysis  is  available.  The  Academy 
would  be  pleased  to  serve  the  Nation  In  this 
regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Handlek. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  make  Uie  point 
that  as  late  as  February  25, 1975,  he  had 
reevaluated  tlie  energy  position  of  the 
United  States  and  gone  through  every 
source,  and  now  looks  at  our  present 
posture  with  great  dismay  and  great  con- 
cern. He  has  looked  at  coal  and  all  the 
other  soiffces,  and  he  concludes  that 
while  we  are  proceeding  down  those  al- 
ternatives. It  would  be  utter  foUy  for 
America  not  to  proceed,  as  an  altema> 
tive,  to  perfect  the  technology  of  the 
breeder  reactor.  Indeed,  he  says  that  If 
some  of  the  other  things  fail,  the  future 
is  bleak  for  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  a  future  without  the  breeder  reactor. 

I  think  tliat  is  all  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  my  senior  coUeague 
are  saying:  Proceed  through  the  R.  &  D.. 
and  demonstrate  the  process,  so  that  if 
we  need  that  at  some  point  In  time,  It  Is 
there.  If  one  of  the  other  sources,  solar 
or  geothermal  is  better,  or  coal,  or  If 
fusion  develops  more  quickly,  we  may 
never  have  to  use  it;  but  I  heartily  cmi- 
cur  with  Dr.  Handler  that  the  future  la 
bleak  at  this  point  without  somettilnjr 
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like  the  breeder  reactor  in 
for  future  use. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  compUmenjt 
tor  on  a  precise  and  cogen 
of  the  entire  position.  I  comi^letely 
with  him,  and  appreciate 
that   he  has  made. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI' 
ator  from  California  has  4 
mainlng. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like 
that  Dr.  Handler  also  said 
that  were  not  addressed  by 
from  Idaho,  and  I  think  I 
This,  for  example,  is  one 
Handler  said: 

One  ne«d  not  Invoke  the  poe^lbUlty 
iinllkely   catastrophic    accident 
that  thla  may  be  an  insupportable 
.  .    .  Before  sucli  a  program  is 
It  must  be  examined  In  ttie  most 
tall  and  the  public  must  be  satlffleJ 
risk  of  future  generations  Is  of 
order;  that  the  latter  is  the  ca 
evident  at  this  time. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  find 
urgent  need  for  the  most  detailed 
analysis  possible  of  all  the  rlstis 
fits  associated  with  alternative 
and  breeder  reactors  as  sources 
such    analysis    is    available 
would  be  pleased  to  serve  the  lotion 
regard. 

I  point  out  that  the  Academy  is  now 
serving  the  Nation  in  this  legard.  It  is 
conducting  a  $2  million  stu<  y  program, 
which  is  going  to  be  avail8|ble  2  years 
from  now.  Unfortunately,  if 
ment  fails  it  will  be  too  lai*  to  be  of 
consequence  because  we  will  1  ave  already 
gone  ahecui  and  spent  the  m(  mey  for  the 
capital  construction.  Then  ajl  the  argu 
ments  will  be  made  in  the  Settate  that  we 
have  to  wrap  the  program  up  in  ribbons 
and  give  the  Clinch  River  reictor  to  the 
American  people.  I  fear  tliat  there 
nothing  we  will  be  able  to 
point  to  stop  it. 

We  ought  to  let  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  do  their  study,  as 
suggested  that  they  should 
should  have  Congress  evaluste  it  before 
we  go  ahead  and  continue  i^is  program 
at  its  present  pace. 

I  am  prepared  to  s^eld  b^ck  the  re 
malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  efforts  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Calif  )mla  to  de 
lete  certain  funds  from  the  nuclear 
breeder  reactor  program.  Tt  e  funds  my 
colleague  is  seeking  to  dele  e  would  be 
used  to  take  a  major  step  do  vn  the  road 
toward  commercialization  of  the  breeder 
reactor — a  technology  abokt  which  I 
have  some  grave  reservations. 

The  amendment,  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring,  would  strike  $94  million  from  a 
total  program  in  the  upecnning  fiscal 
year  of  $542  million.  It  would  strike  a 
portion  of  the  funds  slated  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reacto  •  itself.  Out 
of  this  total  $542  million,  t  le  admlnis- 
traticm  proposes  to  spend  M81  on  the 
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Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  The  Tun- 
ney  amendment  would  strike  only  $94 
million  from  this  amount,  leaving  intact 
what  is  needed  to  continue  design  and 
engineering  studies. 

The  whole  point  of  the  amendment 
is  to  eliminate  those  portions  of  the 
funds  from,  the  total  program  that 
would  be  used  to  begin  procurement  of 
the  long-lead  time  items — the  major 
equipment  of  the  reactor  itself.  The  pro- 
curement of  these  is,  indeed,  the  major 
step  toward  construction  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor. 

The  breeder  reactor  will  not  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  other  en- 
ergy sources  until  the  costs  of  uranium 
and  the  demand  for  electricity  rise  sub- 
stantially above  their  current  levels. 
Even  proponents  of  the  breeder  reactor 
acknowledge  that  the  breeder  will  not 
be  economically  competitive  until  well 
into  the  next  century. 

So  let  us  be  clear  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  cutting  back  on  a  pro- 
gram that  is  going  to  solve  our  energy 
dilemma  next  year,  or  in  10  years  or 
even  in  20  years.  The  breeder  will  not  be 
providing  electricity  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States — even  if  we  proceeded  on 
the  current  timetable — until  the  next 
century.  The  breeder  is  a  long  range  en- 
ergy option.  In  this  context,  it  is  clear 
that  we  can  afford  to  wait  a  year  or  two 
before  we  commit  major  funds  toward 
the  procurement  and  construction  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

In  that  short  period  of  delay  it  is 
hoped  that  some  of  the  unanswered 
questions  about  breeder  technology  can 
be  seriously  addressed. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  breeder 
is  its  ability  to  produce  or  "breed"  more 
Plutonium  than  it  needs  to  operate.  To- 
day's generation  of  light  water  reactors 
also  produce  plutoniiun,  but  the  breeder 
is  designed  to  produce  more  of  this  fuel 
than  it  consumes.  By  the  year  2020,  the 
AEC  projected  total  plutonium  genera- 
tion to  exceed  30,000  tons,  principally 
from  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor, LMFBR. 

Plutonium,  unfortunately,  is  probably 
the  most  dangerous  and  most  toxic  sub- 
stance known  to  man.  It  Is,  in  a  word, 
fiendishly  toxic :  a  millionth  of  a  gram  of 
Plutonium  has  been  shown  capable  of 
causing  cancer  in  animals.  Plutonium 
239,  the  principal  isotope  of  the  element, 
has  a  half  life  of  24,000  years,  so  tliat  its 
radioactivity  is  undiminished  on  human 
time  scales.  A  decision  to  proceed  with 
a  reactor  which  produces  more  and  more 
of  this  substance  carries  with  it  a  re- 
sponsibility for  future  generations,  un- 
matched perhaps  by  any  previous  actions 
of  mankind. 

Plutonium  is  also  the  substance  from 
which  nuclear  bombs  are  fashioned.  An 
amount  the  size  of  a  softbaU  is  enough 
for  the  production  of  a  nuclear  explosive 
capable  of  mass  destruction.  It  is  widely 
recognized  that  the  design  and  manufac- 
ture of  a  crude  nuclear  weapon  is  not  a 
technically  difficult  task  and  it  is  more 
than  conceivable  that  a  group  of  ter- 
rorists, with  a  minimum  understanding 
of  physics,  could  fashion  a  crude  bomb 
capable  of  incredible  damage.  In  the 
"Plutonium  economy"  which  would  ac- 


company the  use  of  the  breeder  reactor 
on  a  wide  scale,  a  plutonium  black  mar- 
ket and  nuclear  theft  and  terrorism  be- 
come very  real  concerns. 

In  addition,  the  LMFBR  itself  is  be- 
lieved to  be  less  safe  than  today's  light 
water  reactors.  The  LMFBR  core,  where 
the  heat  is  generated,  is  far  more  com- 
pact than  a  light  water  reactor  core.  The 
coolant  for  the  LMFBR  is  liquid  sodium. 
Should  the  coolant  fail  for  any  reason, 
a  meltdown  could  occur.  In  the  event  of 
a  meltdown,  the  breeder's  highly  en- 
riched fuel  could  conceivably  rearrange 
itself  into  a  more  compact  configuratioh 
of  enough  "critical  mass"  to  cause  an  ex- 
plosion of  suflScient  magnitude  to  breech 
the  containment  vessel.  If  this  were  to 
occur,  plutonium — that  highly  toxic  sub- 
stance— would  be  released  into  the  at- 
mosphere. I  acknowledge  that  this  pos- 
sibility of  explosion  is  arguable.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  sufficient  concern  to  ERDA 
that  serious  consideration  is  being  given 
to  reactor  modifications — specifically  the 
addition  of  a  "core  catcher." 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons- 
well  elaborated  by  my  colleague  from 
California — I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  and  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove it. 

LIQtnD    METAL    FAST    BREEDER    REACTOR:     PROM- 
ISES   AND    tTNCERTAnrriES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  GAO,  has  just 
released  an  important  report  concerning 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor, 
LMFBR,  program.  The  report  identifies 
and  assesses  the  major  issues  relevant  to 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  the 
development  of  this  vitally  Important 
energy  technology. 

In  issuing  the  report,  GAO  has  indi- 
cated that  is  intended  to  assist  congres- 
sional and  other  decisionmakers  as  they 
deal  with  the  LMFBR  issues  and  with 
the  controversy  that  surrounds  them. 
My  preliminary  review  of  the  paper  sug- 
gests that  GAO  has  done  an  admirable 
job  in  laying  out  the  issues  in  language 
which  should  be  readily  understandable 
to  all  interested  in  this  program 
Though  I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to 
all  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  report,  I  do  believe  that  GAO  has 
made  an  extremely  valuable  contribu- 
tion, and  I  want  to  commend  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  his  stafif  as  well  as 
the  consultants  who  worked  on  the  re- 
port for  a  fine  job. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  part  11  of  the 
report,  which  presents  the  overall  con- 
clusions and  recommendations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKLER.  In  view  of  the  consider- 
able discussion  which  has  been  under- 
way with  respect  to  the  advisability  of 
providing  additional  authorization  for 
the  LMFBR  program  in  the  ERDA  bill 
(S.'598)  I  would  like  to  briefly  cite  sev- 
eral of  the  particularly  pertinent  con- 
clusions from  the  report  for  my  col- 
leagues 

Both  the  LMFBR  Issues  and  the  solutiona 
are  not  clear  cut;  they  are  complex  and  rid- 
dled with  uncertainties.  In  our  judgment, 
these   uncertainties   argue   against   extreme 
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actions  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  ex- 
pand and  accelerate  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bb.indon  the  LMTBR  program. 

First,  the  United  States  clearly  should  not 
abandon  the  nticlear  fission  option  at  this 
time,  nor  should  it  abandon  the  LMFBR 
B&d'  effort.  UucertaUitles  regarding  the  sci- 
entific, technical,  or  economic  feasibility  of 
potential  alternative  energy  sources;  the 
problems  of  Increased  reliance  on  fossU  fuel; 
and  uncertainties  regarding  the  abiUty  and 
willingness  of  the  Nation  to  conserve  fuel — 
aU  make  these  unrealistic  courses  of  action. 

Second,  the  LMFBR  program  should  be 
clearly  identified  and  recognized  for  what 
it  is:  An  R&D  program.  There  has  been  pre- 
mature concern  and  emphasis  on  conimcr- 
clallzlng  the  LMFBR  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion is  years  away  from  demonstrating  that 
commercial-size  LMFBR  plants  can  be  oper- 
ated reliably,  economically,  and  safely.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  utilities  will  make  major  finan- 
cial commitments  in  advance  of  such  proof, 
which  may  not  be  available  until  the  mld- 
1980"s. 

t  s  •  *  • 

Fifth,  the  most  logical  course  of  action 
Is  to  pursue  the  LMFBR  program  on  a  sched- 
ule which  recognizes  that  the  program  stiU 
Is  in  an  R&D  stage.  Not  until  some  point 
in  the  future,  perhaps  7  to  10  years  from 
now,  need  a  firm  decision  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  Nation  will  commit  itself  to 
the  LMFBR  as  a  basic  central  station  energy 
source.  At  that  time,  many  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  today  should  be  reduced  or 
eliminated,  particularly  If  priority  efforts 
are  made  to  resolve  as  many  as  possible 
between  now  and  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  re- 
port, written  by  a  group  independent  of 
those  in  Government  and  industry  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  program, 
clearly  supports  the  need  to  proceed 
with  the  LMFBR  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  the  Clinch  River 
demonstration  plant  which  is  a  vital 
element  of  the  overall  program.  This 
country  needs  new  sources  of  energy.  The 
LMFBR  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
options  that  can  help  meet  tliis  need. 

This  option  should  not  be  jeopardized. 

EXBCBTT  1 

[From   G.»0   Issue   Paper   to   the   Congress, 

July  31.  1975] 

Tr£  LiQtTio  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor: 

Promises  and  Uncertainties 

part  ii conclusions  and  recommendations 

Conclusions 

Our  purpose  was  to  Identify  and  assess  the 
Issues  relevant  to  key  questions  facing 
LMFBR  decisionmakers: 

Does  the  United  States  need  on  LMFBR 
and,  if  so,  when? 

Should  the  Federal  Government  continue 
to  develop  the  LMFBR? 

What  are  the  benefits,  costs,  and  risks? 

What  are  the  options? 

Both  the  LMFBR  Issues  and  the  solutions 
are  not  clear  cut;  they  are  complex  and 
riddled  with  uncertainties.  In  our  Judgment, 
these  uncertainties  argue  against  extreme 
actions  which,  on  the  one  hand,  v.-ould  ex- 
pand and  accelerate  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
abandon  the  LMFBR  program. 

The  LMFBR  is  controversial  because  It  Is 
the  most  likely  vehicle  by  which  nuclew 
fission  may  become  an  assured  energy  source 
through  the  21st  century  and  beyond.  The 
LMFBB  la  controversial  becau.se  decisions 
must  be  made  In  the  face  of  uncertainties 
with  respect  to  need,  economics,  and  safety. 
Lastly,  it  l3  controversial  because  research 
and  development  to  resolve  these  uncer- 
tainties la  an  expensive,  and  often  time 
consumhig,  matter. 


Some  of  the  uncertainties  and  problems 
!\te  unique  to  the  LMFBR.  However,  the 
problems  of  safeguarding  nuclear  materials 
and  the  problems  of  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal often  cited  by  LMFBR  critics  are  al- 
ready present  with  existing  reactors.  With 
an  LMFBR  economy,  these  problems  would 
become  quantitatively  worse.  Without  the 
LMFBR,  however,  uranium  resources  might 
be  depleted  while  there  l.s  still  a  need  for 
fission-generated  power.  In  the  broader  con- 
text, therefore,  the  LMFBR  Is  intimately 
intertwined  with  the  benefits  and  risks  to 
society  from  continued  use  of  ni;clear  fis.sion 
in  any  form. 

As  set  forth  In  this  paper,  critical  un- 
certainties concerning  the  LMFBR  Include: 

The  rate  of  growth  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  years  ahead. 

The  extent  to  which  nuclear  fission  power 
win  be  required  to  meet  the  future  demand 
for  electrical  energy. 

The  amount  of  recoverable  uranium  re- 
sources at  current  and  anticipated  future 
prices  and  the  resultant  implications  for 
when  LMFBRs  would  be  needed. 

The  economic  feasibUity  of  LMFBRs. 

The  ability  to  deal  adequately  ^\1th  en- 
viroiunental,  safety,  and  safeguards  concerns 
including  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  and 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste.  Special  prob- 
lems are  licensing  by  NRC  of  plutonium  re- 
cycling, a  process  essential  to  economically 
viable  LMFBRs,  and  a  decision  whether 
LMFBRs  need  core  catchers  or  other  addi- 
tional containment  to  guard  against  core 
disruptive  accidents.  Including  recrlticallty. 

The  status  of  development  of  foreign 
LMFBR  programs  and  their  implications  for 
our  domestic  efforts. 

If  these  uncertainties  are  resolved,  two 
Important  management  Issues  will  require 
decisions  also. 

The  level  of  Federal  Government  support 
nece.ssar>-  to  build  the  NCBR  which  Is  to  fol- 
low the  Clinch  River  demonstration  plant. 
At  present.  ERDA  contemplates  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  of  $300  million,  but  It  recog- 
nizes the  amount  could  go  much  higher  If 
utilities  and  the  nuclear  Industry  are  un- 
wUllng  to  provide  the  bulk  of  financial  sup- 
port for  its  development. 

The  extent  to  which  utilities  wUl  commit 
themselves  In  the  19708  and  early  1980s  to 
purchasing  conmierclal  LMFBRs  for  delivery 
in  the  late  19803  and  early  1990s,  before  the 
availability  of  results  from  the  CRBR  demon- 
stration or  from  nuclear  fuels  testing  In 
FFTF. 

In  the  face  of  the  uncertainties,  we  believe 
the  following  general  conclusions  are  appro- 
priate. 

First,  the  United  States  clearly  should  not 
abandon  the  nuclear  fission  option  at  this 
time,  nor  should  it  abandon  the  LMFBR  R&-D 
effort.  Uncertainties  regarding  the  scientific, 
technical,  or  economic  feasibility  of  poten- 
tial alternative  energy  sources:  the  problems 
of  Increased  reliance  on  fossU  fuel;  and  un- 
certainties regarding  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  the  Nation  to  conserve  fuel — all  make 
these  um-eallstic  courses  of  action. 

Second,  the  LMFBR  program  should  be 
clearly  identified  and  recognized  for  what  It 
Is:  an  R&D  program.  There  has  been  prema- 
ture concern  and  emphasis  on  commercializ- 
ing the  LMFBR  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is 
years  away  from  demonstrating  that  com- 
mercial-size LMFBR  plants  can  be  operated 
reliably,  economically,  and  safely.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  utilities  will  make  major  financial 
commitments  In  advance  of  such  proof, 
which  may  not  be  available  until  the  mid- 
1980s. 

Third,  given  the  history  of  slippage  In  this 
program  and  the  likelihood  that  future  ex- 
perience will  be  similar.  It  does  not  appear 
reasonable  to  attempt  to  accelerate  the  R&D 
schedule.  It  wlU  be  dii&cult  to  maintain  the 
current  schedule. 


Fourth,  whatever  action  is  taken  by  the 
United  States  on  nuclear  power  and  the 
LMFBR,  the  problems  of  nuclear  safety  and 
tafeguardA  will  not  go  away.  Many  foreign 
governments  appear  likely  to  rely  signifi- 
cantly on  nuclear  fi.ssion  power  In  the  future. 
Including  LMFBRs.  These  governments  are 
net  concerning  themselves  Initially  with 
commercialization  problems,  but  are  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  that  LMFBRs  can 
opei-ate  reliably,  economically,  and  safely.  A 
unilateral  decision  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  abandon  nuclear  power  or  the  de- 
velopment of  the  LMFBK  will  not  change 
this  situation. 

Fifth,  the  most  logical  course  of  action  is 
to  pursue  the  LMFBR  program  on  a  sched- 
ule which  recognizes  that  the  program  .still 
is  in  an  R&D  stage.  Not  until  some  point 
in  the  future,  {jerhaps  7  to  10  years  from 
now.  need  a  firm  decision  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  Nation  will  commit  Itself  to  the 
LMFBR  as  a  basic  central  station  energy 
source.  At  that  time,  many  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  today  should  be  reduccu  or  elim- 
inated, particularly  if  priority  efforts  ar# 
made  to  resolve  as  many  as  possible  between 
now  and  then.  -^ 

Recommenclations 

We  recommend  that,  to  help  resolve  ex- 
isting imcertalntles.  the  heads  of  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  agencies  and  the  Congress 
take  the  following  actions  to: 

1.  Obtain  adequate  information  on  do- 
mestic uranium  resources  at  current  and 
anticipated  future  prices. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  expedite  the 
work  and  final  report  of  its  National  Urani- 
um Resource  Evaluation  Program  currently 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1980. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  explore 
with  ERDA,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the 
Federal  Elnergy  Administration  the  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  a  program  to  thoroughly 
appraise  the  U.S.  uranium  resource  base  by 
having  the  Federal  Government  conduct  or 
spon.sor  extensive  exploratory  drlllhig,  In- 
cluding such  program  and  funding  author- 
izations as  may  be  needed. 

2.  Explore  the  development  of  policies  and 
mechanisms  which  are  acceptable  to  society 
to  deal  with  the  outstanding  environmental 
and  safety  questions. 

We  reconomend  that  ERDA  and  NRC  give 
higher  priority  to  developing  adequate  sys- 
tems to  safeguard  nuclear  materials,  par- 
tlctUarly  at  the  vulnerable  points  of  trans- 
port. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  and  NRC  de- 
cide how  to  deal  with  the  possibility  of 
LMFBR  core  disruptive  accidents,  including 
recrlticallty.  and  whether  to  Include  a  core 
catcher  or  some  greater  structural  Integrity 
In  the  overall  containment  system. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  and  NRC  pro- 
ceed now  to  establish  a  relatively  permanent 
underground  storage  system  so  designed 
that  wastes  are  retrievable  if  necesssiry  some- 
time in  the  future.  ERDA  and  NRC  must 
make  decisions  on  the  management  of  radio- 
active wastes  and  implement  a  program 
soon  if  we  are  to  proceed  with  expanding 
nuclear  power  in  any  form. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  work  with  EPA 
In  developing  an  accelerated  program  of  re- 
search in  the  environmental  and  health 
asfjects  of  coal  mining  and  use  to  better 
enable  the  Nation  to  know  whether  coal  Is 
an  alternative  to  fission  power  or  only  a 
complement  to  it. 

3.  Improve  the  Nation's  understanding  of 
and  cooperation  with  foreign  government 
efforts  to  develop  LMFBRs. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  take  the  lead 
In  examining  the  feasibility  of  information 
exchange  arrangements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  consider  carefully  obtaining  fran- 
chises to  use  foreign  technology  for  domestic 
production  of  LMFBR  systems  and  com- 
ponerits.  Also,  purchasing  total  LMFBR  sys- 
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terns  and  components  from 
should  be  closely  examined. 

We    recommend    that 
Intensify  efforts  to  Identify 
problems    tn    NRC's    licensing 
LMFBR  system  and 
the    United    States,    since 
the  most  advanced  In  large 
experience. 

4.  Extend  and  improve  pro 
mand  for  electrical  energy 
matlon  becomes  available. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA 
the  Federal  Energy 
the  extent  to  which  recent 
resiUt  of  Increased  energy 
Indicative  of  reduced  growth 
ahead  or  are  simply  aberratiozfs 
growth  curves  which  can  be 
sume  under  more  favorable 
ditlons. 

As   better  Information 
In  the  years  ahead  and  the 
for    a    balanced    energy    R&D 
recommend  also  that  the 
cally  and  systematically 
proprlat©    Inputs    from    the 
cerned,  the  Nation's  major 
Such     reassessment     should 
Nation's  ability  and  wlllingn^ 
energy  as  well  eis  the  changin  j 
energy  supply  options. 

We  support  ERDA's  recent 
the   National    Academy    of 
view   the  LMPBR   program, 
from   a   technical   vlewTJOlnt 
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POWERPLANTS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  technology  in  the 
United  States  has  been  characterized  by 
an  overriding  concern  for  tl  le  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment.  Tl  le  safety  rec 
ord  in  comparison  to  othsr  industrial 
activities  has  been  excelleni .  No  member 
of  the  general  public  has  re<  eived  a  radi- 
ation exposure  in  excess  uf  prescribed 
standards  as  the  result  of  operation  of 
any  type  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
in  the  United  States.  Whils  there  have 
been  malfunctions  in  operating  plants, 
to  date,  no  accidents  have  occurred  in 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant!  which  have 
resulted  in  death  or  injuriep  to  the  gen 
era]  public. 

The  safety  record  of  ntclear  power 
was  discussed  in  an  April  28,  1975,  re- 
port to  the  American  Physical  Society, 
entitled,  "Report  to  the  Amierlcan  Phys- 
ical Society  by  the  Studir  Group  on 
Light  Water  Reactor  Saf^y."  The  re- 
port was  the  work  of  12  highly  respected 
physical  scientists.  I  would  '.  ike  to  briefly 
quote  from  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations : 

A  central  Issue  In  the  operation  of  light- 
water  reactors  is  the  preventljn  of  a  major 
release  and  widespread  dispe-sal  of  radio- 
activity, which  could  have  lerious  conse- 
quences to  the  public.  The  safety  record  of 
light- water  reactors  to  date  his  been  excel- 
lent, in  that  there  bets  been  no  major  re- 
lease of  radloewtlvlty.  These  reactors  have 
been  designed  with  numeroiis  safety  fea- 
tures, engineered  to  prevent  foreseeable  ac- 
cidents. These  safety  features  are  backed 
up  by  other  safety  features  Intended  to  pre- 
vent major  release  of  radloa  itivity  In  the 
event  of  an  accident.  Moreover,  very  con- 
scientious efforts  have  been  made  In  devel- 
oping the  procedures  and  practices  involved 
In  licensing,  quality  assurance,  operation, 
and  inspection  of  these  reac  ors  to  Insxire 
sound  construction  and  operation  within 
specified  safety  limits. 


Notwithstanding  this  record,  there  still 
remains  a  small  possibility  that  an  acci- 
dent would  occur  in  a  nuclear  plant 
which  would  result  in  a  significant  num- 
ber of  fatalities  and  injuries.  The  best 
judgment  of  the  experts,  however,  is  that 
this  possibility  is  very  low  indeed,  and 
that  the  risks  from  nuclear  plants  are 
much  less  than  others  that  exist  in  our 
society. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
ours  is  not  a  riskless  society.  To  cite  just 
a  few  well-known  statistics,"  each  year 
there  are  about  50,000  deaths  and  5  mil- 
lion injuries  due  to  automobile  accidents; 
about  20,000  deaths  and  1  mUlion  in- 
juries from  falls;  and  7,500  deaths  and 
300,000  injuries  due  to  fires.  In  the  nat- 
ural disaster  category,  there  are  annually 
on  the  average  about  100  deaths  each 
from  tornadoes  and  hurricanes;  160 
deaths  from  lightning;  and,  of  course, 
hundreds  of  injuries  due  to  these  phe- 
nomena. 

It  has  been  estimated '  that  an  indi- 
vidual's risk  of  fatality  due  to  automo- 
bile accidents  is  about  1  in  4,000  and 
that  the  risk  of  fatality  due  to  torna- 
does is  about  1  in  2.5  million.  By  contrast, 
the  risk  of  fatality  due  to  a  nuclear  reac- 
tor accident  has  been  calculated  '■  to  be 
in  the  range  of  1  in  300  million — or 
about  100  times  less  than  being  killed 
from  a  tornado. 

To  put  the  risks  of  nuclear  plants  into 
further  perspective,  one  should  consider 
the  hazards  associat«d  with  fossil-fuel 
powerplants.  It  is  rather  diflScult  to  pre- 
cisely establish  the  number  of  injuries 
and  deaths  due  to  the  effluents — the  sul- 
fur dioxides,  the  nitrous  oxides,  the  par- 
ticulates, and  the  other  toxic  sub- 
stances— from  powerplants  burning  coal 
and  oil.  However,  it  is  generally  accepted 
by  the  scientific  community  that  these 
normal  operating  effluents  from  fossil 
plants  are  adversely  affecting  and  caus- 
ing the  shortening  of  lives  of  several 
thousand  people  annually.' 

Mr.  BEAT  ill.  Mr.  President,  as  we  in 
the  Congress  work  to  solve  our  Nation's 
pressing  energy  problems,  time  and  again 
we  return  to  the  need  for  nuclear  energy. 
Without  greater  utilization  of  nuclear 
energy,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Nation, 
and  in  fact  the  entire  world,  can  meet 
our  energy  needs.  Thus  I  have  encour- 
aged the  development  of  expanded 
nuclear  capacity. 

However,  when  we  talk  of  nuclear 
energy,  inevitably  we  must  also  consider 
the  safety  aspects.  Recently,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  an  excellent  article  in 
the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  maga- 
zine by  two  distinguished  individuals, 
William  O.  Doub  and  Joseph  M.  Dukert. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  outstanding 
credentials  in  the  nuclear  energy  field, 
and  have  made  several  excellent  points 
in  their  article  on  what  course  the  world 
must  follow  to  safeguard  the  proper  use 
of  nuclear  energy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


'Reactor  Safety  Study — ("Rasmussen" 
Report)  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
DRAFT  report.  Issued  August  1974. 

=  See,  for  example.  Hearings  of  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  on  Environmental 
Effects  of  I*roducing  Electric  Power,  October- 
November  1969. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows:  ' 

Making  Nuclear  Energy  Safe  and  Sbctjbi 

(By  William  O.  Doub  and  Joseph  M.  Dukert) 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century 
there  Is  no  realistic  hope  of  meeting  world 
energy  needs  without  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy;  commercial 
nuclear  reactors  are  bound  to  multiply  three- 
or  four-fold  even  over  the  next  10  to  15 
years.  Commercial  nuclear  materials  must  be 
safeguarded  against  diversion  or  misuse  by 
nations  or  Individuals.  At  the  same  time, 
nuclear  reactor  designs  and  associated  fuel 
cycle  facilities  now  In  common  use  present 
both  real  and  public-perception  problems  as 
to  their  safe  operation  and  the  safe  storage 
of  the  radioactive  wastes  they  generate. 

More  and  more  these  problems  are  seen 
to  be  global  concerns.  By  far  the  greatest  risk 
In  the  expanded  use  of  nuclear  energy  is  that 
it  may  contribute  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Such  nuclear  proliferation  was  the 
main  subject  to  the  Review  Conference  Just 
concluded  In  Geneva,  five  years  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty  (NPT).  But  the  question  of 
nuclear  proliferation,  vital  as  it  Is,  is  only 
part  of  the  overall  problem.  Basically,  the 
question  is  whether,  and  If  so  how,  the  use 
of  the  "peaceful  atom  "  can  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  world's  energy  needs  without  In- 
curring unacceptable  public  risks  of  any  sort. 
Although  experts  like  to  draw  a  technical 
distinction  between  "safety"  and  "safe- 
guards"— and  only  the  latter  came  In  for 
extensive  review  at  Geneva — In  fact  the  reg- 
ulation and  control  of  the  whole  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  Is  often  so  closely  related  as  to 
be  almost  impossible  to  divide  into  discrete 
parts. 

Obviously,  much  of  the  problem  of  addi- 
tional nuclear-weapons  countries  Is  political 
In  nature:  if  a  nation  Is  determined,  as  India 
was,  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  build  Ita 
own  nuclear  weapons,  probably  no  interna- 
tional  framework  can  prevent  It  from  doing 
so;  the  raw  materials  and  the  technology 
exist,  to  that  point  where  no  amount  of  In- 
ternational policing  consistent  with  present 
concepts  of  national  sovereignty — let  alone 
the  acute  sensitivity  of  many  nations  today- 
can  prevent  nations  from  developing  and  ex- 
ploding "devices"  which  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  weapons.  To  deter  such  decisions  re- 
mains a  matter  of  "high  politics,"  concerned 
partly  with  the  damping  of  regional  rivalries, 
and  in  considerable  part  with  the  actions  and 
attitudes  of  the  superpowers  and  other  nu- 
clear-weapons nations  with  respect  to  their 
own  nuclear  capabilities.* 

But  at  the  level  of  practical  action  and 
day-to-day  operation,  it  is  also  vital  to  have 
as  strong  a  multinational  framework  as  pos- 
sible for  the  control  of  nuclear  facilities  and 
materials.  Only  through  such  a  framework 
can  nations,  especially  those  which  want  nu- 
clear facilities  but  not  weapons,  have  con- 
fidence that  others  are  playing  the  game  fair- 
ly; only  through  such  a  framework  can  both 
safety  and  safeguards  be  steadily  improved; 
and  only  so.  In  the  long  run,  can  the  work! 
hope  to  achieve  a  bearable  balance  between 
expansion  and  risk.  It  is  the  thesis  of  this 
article  that  the  basis  for  such  a  framework 
already  exists,  In  the  International  AtOTnlc 
Energy  Agency  headquartered  in  Vienna,  and 
that  a  major  task  fc«  the  next  two  to  throe 
critical  years  Is  to  expand  and  solidify 
the  functions  and  operations  of  the  IAEA. 
We  conclude  with  the  proposal  that  there  be 
established  Regional  Nuclear  Centers  to 
handle  the  expanding  world  need  for  key 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  facilities,  and  that  such 
facilities  be  placed  under  the  aafety  and 
safeguards  surveillance  of  the  IAEA, 
n 

The  IAEA  came  Into  being  in  1957  as  an 
affiliated  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  wltb 
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the  dual  function  of  promoting  the  peace- 
ful application  of  nuclear  energy  and  of  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  diversion  of  fissile  nuclear 
materials  into  weapons  production.  Although 
its  roots  lav  in  President  Elsenhower's  "atoms 
it^r  peace"  initiative  of  December  1953.  from 
the  first  the  organization  had  the  full  sup- 
ijort  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  partic- 
ipation of  a  large  number  of  nations  includ- 
ing those  with  some  nuclear  capacity  and 
those  which  looked  primarily  to  receiving 
nuclear  materials  and  facilities.  The  first  Di- 
rector-General of  the  IAEA  was  an  American, 
former  Congressman  Sterling  Cole.  One  of  the 
first  American  representatives  to  the  IAEA. 
who  served  for  nine  years,  was  Henry  deWolf 
Smyth  of  Princeton,  a  former  AEC  Commis- 
sioner and  author  of  the  Smyth  Report.  From 
the  beginning,  the  staffing  and  operation  of 
the  Agency  have  been  serious,  professional, 
!ind  to  a  remarkable  degree  non-political.  As 
the  U.N.  membership  and  voting  patterns 
have  expanded  and  changed,  the  IAEA  has 
gone  on  little  affected  (except  in  size) .  Today, 
Its  members  total  100  countries,  and  the  Di- 
rector-General is  a  Swedish  scientist.  Dr. 
Sigvard  Eklund,  who  has  served  in  that  posi- 
tion since  1961. 

For  Its  first  ten  years,  the  IAEA  focused 
primarily  on  its  principal  goal  of  spreading 
the  peaceful  fruits  of  nuclear  technology — 
radioisotopes  for  medicine.  agrlcxUture  and 
industry,  reactors  for  research  and  power. 
According  to  the  ground  rules  laid  down  by 
the  cooperating  superpowers  which  made  the 
birth  of  IAEA  possible,  the  Agency  has  never 
been  in  a  pcsitlon  to  limit  or  Influence  the 
military  programs  of  the  countries  already 
possessing  nuclear  weapons.  IAEA  has  no 
disarmament  or  arms-control  function,  (al- 
though nothing  in  Its  Statute  would  prevent 
Its  exercise  of  such  responsibilities  If,  for 
example,  they  grew  out  of  a  future  SALT 
negotiation).  But  safeguards  against  diver- 
sion have  always  been  an  aspect  of  the  world- 
■v\Ae  security  structure  to  which  IAEA  was 
expected  to  contribute. 

Initially  this  safegruarding  role  was  limited 
to  "source"  and  "special  nuclear  maierlal" — 
I.e.,  natural  uranium  and  uranium  contain- 
ing various  degrees  of  enrichment  in  the  fls- 
.siouable  Isotope  U-235 — and  equipment  sup- 
plied under  IAEA  aegis,  including  the  fissile 
material  contributed  to  worldwide  research 
by  the  United  States  diu-ing  President  Elsen- 
hower's administration.  Gradually  IAEA's 
status  as  an  official  international  inspector 
was  extended  to  other  transfers,  in  which 
the  supplier  nation  and  the  receiving  nation 
or  group  of  nations  signed  authorizing  ac- 
cords with  the  Agency.  The  greatest  expan- 
sion of  IAEA's  safeguarding  duties  came  with 
the  NPT,  which  named  the  Agency  specifically 
to  monitor  compliance  with  Its  provisions.* 

Acting  under  this  charter,  the  IAEA  is  now 
authorized  to  conduct  inspection  operations 
in  at  least  92  countries,  with  an  inspection 
staff  of  approximately  70  technical  personnel 
and  a  budget  for  this  function  of  about  $5 
million  (out  of  a  total  Agency  budget  of 
$35  million).  It  Is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  a  shoe- 
string ojjeratlon  at  present:  let  us  return  In  a 
moment  to  its  technical  adequacy  and  to 
what  would  be  needed  to  expand  and 
strengthen  safeguard  operations. 

Even  If  its  own  operations  hate  remained 
on  a  relatively  small  scale,  the  IAEA  has  been 
au  Important  catalytic  force  In  the  framing 
and  extension  of  proper  standards  for  safe- 
guarding nuclear  operations.  In  the  latter 
stages  of  the  negotiation  of  the  NPT  in  the 
late  19608,  President  Johnson  made  an  of- 
fer to  open  U.S.  domestic  commercial  nuclear 
facilities  to  IAEA  inspection.  This  offer  was 
reaffirmed  last  September,  on  behalf  of  Pres- 
ident Ford,  in  a  speech  by  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  it  was  understood  that  it  was 
to  take  effect  as  soon  as  Japan  and  the 
«:ratom    countries    had    completed    ratlfl- 

Foot notes  at  end  of  article. 


cation  of  th©  NPT.  The  offer  was  apparently 
motivated  initially  by  two  considerations: 
first,  to  assure  other  nations  that  surveil- 
lance would  not  hamper  their  industrial 
commercial  nuclear  development,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  demonstrate  that  any  presumed  in- 
terference with  Internal  operations  caused 
by  IAEA  inspections  would  not  enable  mi- 
ciear -vendor  nations — specifically  the  United 
States — to  gam  a  competitive  advantage. 

Today  the  conditions  of  the  U.S.  offer  seem 
about  to  be  met.  In  early  May,  Just  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  Review  Conference, 
Belgium,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands,  all 
members  of  eubatom,  deposited  their  final 
ratlficatloius;  similar  action  by  Japan  seems 
Imminent.  Hence,  although  the  American 
iiuclear  indusCy  has  always  been  less  than 
enthusiastic  with  respect  to  the  Idea  of  full- 
fledged  IAEA  Inspection  in  this  country — so 
that  there  may  be  some  foot-dragging — it 
now  .seems  imperative  and  wholly  desirable 
that  IAEA  Inspections  take  place  at  US.  com- 
mercial in.stallatlons.  In  considerable  degree 
this  would  reduce  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  "haves"  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept international  inspection  for  themselves, 
while  iiisistlug  on  It  for  others. 

Now,  of  course,  the  question  is  whether 
other  nuclear-weapons  countries  will  follow 
the  American  lead  and  accept  IAEA  Inspec- 
tion— an  obligation  from  which  they  were  ex- 
empted in  the  original  NPT.  Britain  has  In 
the  past  followed  a  course  parallel  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  can  be  expected  to 
continue  to  do  so.  France  and  China,  of 
course,  are  not  NPT  signatories;  France,  how- 
ever, has  declared  tliat  she  wUl  conduct  her- 
self as  if  she  were,  with  req>ect  to  commer- 
cial operations  as  well  as  exports,  and  her 
civil  program  is  under  ExmATOM  safeguards. 
The  Soviet  Union,  unfortunately,  has  a  long 
tradition  of  resisting  any  foreign  inspection 
whatever,  and  has  given  no  sign  of  change. 
But  even  if  the  VS.  action  should  not  be 
emulated,  it  is  an  important  step  forward, 
which  will  add  considerably  to  the  prestige 
and  stature  of  the  IAEA. 

The  same  is  true  of  another  major,  and 
little-noted,  action  of  the  past  year  that 
came  through  the  IAEA  but  technically  not 
from  the  Agency.  Since  a  total  of  36  mem- 
ber-states of  the  United  Nations  have  failed 
to  sign  the  NPT — while  another  15  have 
signed  but  not  ratified — the  application  of 
IAEA  safeguards  has  been  in  continuing  dan- 
ger of  being  breached  or  neglected  on  a  wide 
scale.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  considera- 
tions there  came  about. last  August  an  in- 
formally coordinated  Initiative  by  ten  nations 
representing  the  majority  of  present  nuclear 
supplier  stetes.  Including  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  In  virtually 
identical  letters  to  the  Director-General  of 
the  IAEA,  delivered  on  August  22,  1974,  the 
ten  nations  separately  undertook  to  tighten 
controls  on  their  own  individual  exports  of 
certain  Items  to  any  country  which  is  not  a 
party  to  the  >?PT.  Thereafter,  any  receiving 
country  will  be  required  to  accept  IAEA  safe- 
guards, promise  not  to  use  the  material  in 
nuclear  explosives  (even  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses), and  provide  assurances  that  the  Im- 
ported items  will  not  be  re-exported  in  a 
way  that  could  circumvent  NPT  objectives. 
Although  the  move  still  leaves  loopholes 
(e.g..  Prance  has  not  yet  agreed  to  go  along), 
it  is  especially  important  in  that  its  im- 
pact goes  far  beyond  the  categories  of  ura- 
nium and  Plutonium  alone.  Tlie  new  restric- 
tions apply  to  a  carefully  constructed  "Trig- 
ger List"  which  includes  complete  reactors, 
reactor  components,  and  certain  important 
materials — such  as  "heavy  water"  and  "nu- 
clear grade  graphite" — which  are  es.sentlal  to 
some  types  of  reactors. 

With  this  agreement  among  most  of  the 
major  suppliers  of  nuclear  power  plants,  the 
IAEA  is  now  in  a  much  stronger  position 
than  ever  before.  While  presently  primarily 
directed  at  the  problem  of  safogtiiirds  iigaln.t 


diversion  by  a  recipient  nation,  the  expanded 
IAEA  role  could  potentially  embrace — the 
present  writers  believe  that  It  should  em- 
brace— agreed  standards  for  protective  meas- 
ures against  terrorists  and  for  safe  opera- 
tion. Let  \is  now  look  in  turn  at  each  of  the.«e 
are«s  of  present  or  potential  operation. 

m 
Any  discussion  of  the  problems  of  safety 
and  safeguards — whether  against  diversion 
by  nations  or  diversion  by  private  individuals 
or  groups — requires  a  short  teclmical  pref- 
ace on  the  stages  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
In  brief: 

1.  Most  nuclear  reactors  today  use  ura- 
nium enriched  to  a  maximum  of  roughly  3.5 
percent.  While  this  is  well  below  the  percent- 
age required  for  weapons-grade  material,  tl\e 
enrichment  process  used  is  of  course  the 
same  for  both,  the  material  being  put 
through  the  separation  process  additional 
times  to  raise  its  enrichment  level.  Thus,  en- 
richment facilities  could  be  a  major  point  of 
diversion.  In  practice,  up  to  the  present,  the 
cost  and  power  requirements  of  enrichment 
facilities  have  meant  that  only  a  few  major 
individual  countiies  have  them — chiefly  the 
nuclear-weapons  countries  exempt  from 
IAEA  inspection  (unless  they  follow  the  VS. 
lead  mentioned  earlier).  The  major  multi- 
national em'ichment  facilities  of  eurodie  and 
EUBENCo,  which  are  currently  under  con- 
struction, use  different  technical  proces-iies: 
however,  these  faculties  will  be  under  IAEA 
safeguards. 

If  some  new  and  vastly  simplified  enrich- 
ment technique  should  be  developed,  It  coitld 
be  a  different  story.  However,  despite  recei>t 
reports  about  the  application  of  laser  tech- 
niques, we  do  not  believe  these  have  been 
adequately  demonstrated  for  commercial  us«? 
in  the  .foreseeable  future. 

2.  Once  the  raw  uranium  is  enriched  to  the 
necessary  degree  for  reactor  fuel,  there  is  the 
stage  of  fuel  fabrication,  where  uranium  is 
formed  into  pellets  and  encased  in  tubing  to 
form  fuel  assemblies.  At  this  stage  the  lu^- 
nium  itself  remains  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
mixture  of  different  types  of  uranium  nuclei, 
which  cannot  be  separated  chemically.  The 
mixture  works  perfectly  well  in  releasing  heal 
gradually  within  a  reactor,  but  could  not 
be  built  into  a  nuclear  bomb. 

3.  During  reactor  operation  itself,  the  fis- 
sion process  produces  highly  radioactive  by- 
products in  the  fuel  that  would  be  extreme- 
ly hazardous  to  a  would-be  terrorist  or  hi- 
jacker. 

Thus,  by  tlie  time  economic  and  technical 
considerations  dictate  that  the  as.semblieq 
should  be  replaced  by  fresh  fuel  bundled, 
each  ceramic  pellet  coutain.s  a  mixtvire  of 
some  remaining  Uranlum-235  (the  bomb- 
making  kind),  a  considerable  amount  of  un- 
used U-238  (the  more  common  kind),  a 
variety  of  plutonlum  Isotopes  and  a  bizarre 
hodge-podge  of  other  by-product.i— some  oi 
which  are  intensely  radioactive.  This  "spent" 
fuel  is  shippied  in  heavily  shielded  casks  to 
storage  pools  or  nuclear  reprocessing  plant.s. 
Short  of  that  point,  it  is  virtually  Immune 
to  hijacking  because  of  the  sheer  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  casks  (normally  30  to  100  tons) 
and  their  own  "self -protecting"  radioactivity 
inside  the  massive  shield. 

4.  Most  critical  is  the  stage  of  reproce.'i.'iing. 
The  spent  fuel  contains  only  reduced 
amounte  of  the  original  U-235,  but  new  and 
significant  amounts  of  plutonlum,  which  of 
course  is  potential  bomb  material.  After  the 
fuel  bundles  have  been  dismantled,  chopped 
into  pieces,  and  dis.solved  in  vats,  it  is  not 
difficult  from  a  chemical  stendpoint  to  sep- 
arate the  uranium  from  the  plutonlum  and 
both  of  these  from  the  highly  radioactive 
waste  residue:  but  the  entire  process  must 
be  carried  out  by  remote  control  within  ex- 
pensive concrete  "hot  cells."  In  the  case  of 
India,  what  was  done  was  to  take  the  spent 
fuel  from  a  Canadian-supplied  re.search  re- 
iictor  (which  was  not  .subject  to  lAKA  safe- 
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gram?  And  how  can  It  be  fnnded?  The  "Blue 
Book"  ground  rules  were  set  up  several  years 
ago,  and  some  U.S.  experts  now  suggest  that 
greater  acceaa  (and  thus  more  inspection 
time)  might  be  needed  lu  the  future.  How- 
ever, the  maximum  times  allotted  in  that 
document  can  probably  be  used  as  safe  aver- 
ages for  projectious.  Thus,  the  authors  use 
a  rule  of  thumb  that  a  team  of  four  inspec- 
tors— devoting  roughly  50  percent  of  its 
time  to  actual  ou-site  inspection — could 
cover  a  dozen  reactor  units  each  year.  In  the 
case  of  a  medium-sized  reproccsiiing  plant, 
however,  the  same  group  might  have  to  de- 
vote its  full  time  to  that  single  operation. 
All  things  considered,  further  calculations 
Indicate  that  the  safeguard  staff  of  IAEA 
must  rise  sharply — but  that  it  ueed  not 
exceed  SCO  by  1985.  A  reasonable  budget 
then,  for  aafeguards  aionc.  might  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  mllliou  annually.  In 
terms  of  percentages,  this  would  represent 
an  extremely  r?pid  grov,th  curve;  but  In 
absolute  terms  of  dollars  and  manpower  it  Is 
really  quite  m.odest. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  IkW.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  aud  DisaiTnament  Agency,  has  been 
outspoken  In  urging  greater  U.S.  financial 
support  of  the  IAEA;  and  he  is  confident 
that  Congress  will  recognize  the  value  of  such 
expenditures.  But  the  funding  of  an  interna- 
tional operation  of  this  sort  Introduces  spe- 
cial complexities.  With  th«  ba«lc  IAEA 
budget  divided  among  member-states  un- 
der the  "U.N.  Formula" — which  now  sets  the 
U.S.  share  at  slightly  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total — there  Is  no  precedent  for  a  sin- 
gle country  like  the  United  States  unilateral- 
ly to  bring  about  such  a  dramatic  increase  in 
an  international  activity,  no  matter  how 
willing  and  anxious  the  Administration  and 
Congress  might  be. 

The  dilemma  could  be  resolved  in  part  by 
making  voluntary  contributions  "in  kind," 
which  is  the  way  most  IAEA  technical  aid  is 
handled.  This  seems  a  logical  way  to  help 
the  lAE.A  meet  Its  gi-owlng  respoii-Mbllltles 
in  research  and  development  work  on  safe- 
guards. Ideally,  the  cost  of  safeguards  -■should 
be  shared  by  a  mvutltude  of  nation.?.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  dangers  in  trying  to 
maintain  t,uch  an  important  function  on  the 
uncertain  base  of  purely  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

Fairness  probably  requires  that  there 
should  be  some  relationship  betv.-een  the 
amount  a  nation  pays  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  benefits  from  the  application  of 
nuclear  power.  Thus,  U.S.  Representative 
Mike  McCormack  has  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
wha-t  might  be  called  an  international  "safe- 
guard insiutmce  premium"  to  be  based  on 
the  energy  capacity  of  each  power  reactor  and 
to  be  paid  by  the  user  nation.  U.'Jng  the 
rough  calculations  cited  above,  the  inspec- 
tion cost  per  reactor  might  range  in  1985 
from  about  $130,000  per  year  for  the  largest 
reactor  l)eing  built  in  thi-"}  country  to  iialf 
that  or  less  for  the  smaller  units  now  con- 
templated by  a  number  of  countries  over- 
seas. If  these  costs  were  counted  as  part 
of  each  reactor's  operating  expen.se,  they 
would  be  minor:  yearly  fuel  costs  for  a  large 
power  reactor  are  commonly  mea.-iured  in  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Financial  support  alone  Is  not  enough, 
however,  to  assure  the  development  of  a  com- 
petent Inspection  corps.  Any  International 
bureaucracy  Is  subject  to  the  pres'5ures  of 
political  favoritism;  and  even  If  this  were 
not  the  ca.se  there  might  be  problems  in  re- 
cruiting an  adequately  multinational  staff  of 
the  size  and  talent  envisioned.  Here  again, 
the  necessity  of  enhancing  lAEA'.s  prestige 
becomes  obvious.  The  appeal  of  service  for  a 
limited  period  (perhaps  two  or  three  years) 
In  an  international  "Safewatch  Corps"  must 
be  transmitted  by  every  reasonable  channel 
to  the  pertinent  academic  aud  industrial 
conununltles  around  the  world.  Professional 
advautage3  of  the  asaignmeut  migUt  be  ex- 


plained, but  ihe  service  to  the  cau.se  of  peace 
and  order  also  needs  to  be  stressed. 

It  appears,  tlien,  ttiat  with  a  major  multl- 
pUcatkin  of  its  present  eSort  the  IAEA  can 
provide  adequate  safeguards  against  unde- 
tected diversion  of  nuclear  materials  by  na- 
tions. If  there  are  to  be  difficulties,  they  wiu 
arise  in  connection  with  the  exfumslon  of 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  facilities;  to 
this  theme  wc  shall  return. 

n 

What.  then,  of  the  protection  of  nuclear 
materials  against  diversion  by  criminals  or 
political  terroilsts?  Here  the  primary  meas- 
ures being  taken  today  are  on  a  national 
basis;  the  IAEA  has  not  yet  assiuned  a  direct 
role,  although  Its  so-called  "Gray  Book"  (en- 
titled Recommendations  for  the  Physical 
Protection  of  Nuclear  Material)  gives  some 
technical  gtUclmjce,  and  haa  recently  been 
reviewed  and  strengthened.  In  fact,  the  sub- 
ject has  been  approached  in  a  very  gingerly 
way  by  the  United  States  and  other  major 
natioiii,  not  merely  becaure  some  nations 
couEldcr  It  a  domestic  political  problem  but 
for  the  leasou  that  the  techniques  used  In 
this  co'intry  find  elsewhere  to  protect  com- 
merclsl  uuclc.'.r  materials  closely  parallel 
those  used  to  guard  weapons  themselves. 
(Tiiese  Include  security  checks,  multiple 
electronic  barriers,  armored  vehicles  with 
two-way  communication,  and  self- Immobi- 
lizing features  to  prevent  hijacking.)  At  least 
until  recently.  It  has  been  argued  that  to  re- 
veal the  specifics  of  these  measxues  to  an 
international  organization  would  Increase  the 
rls*:s  of  some  penetration  of  the  U.S.  security 
system. 

At  pre.sent,  however,  the  U.S.  position  ap- 
pears to  be  changing.  Addressing  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  in  September  1974,  Secre- 
tarj-  Kissinger  proposed  that  the  IAEA  take 
the  responsibility  for  drafting  "an  Interna- 
tional convention  for  enhancing  physical  se- 
curity against  theft  or  dlverrton  of  nuclear 
material" — to  include  "specific  standards  for 
protecting  materials  while  in  use,  storage, 
and  transfer."  And  In  the  same  speech  the 
Secretary  snid  that  the  United  States  would 
make  "specific  proposals  to  strengthen  safe- 
guards to  the  other  supplier  countries."  In 
accordance  with  this  last  suggestion,  reliable 
sources  now  report  that  Wa'-hlngton  may 
soon  propc«e  a  conference  of  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  Germany  and 
others  to  dlscu.ss  speclflcally  international 
transport  of  miclear  materials,  with  the  dis- 
cussion probably  extending  more  generally 
to  minimum  standards  for  phy.sical  protec- 
tion in  other  respects. 

If  such  a  conference  Is  held — as  It  should 
be — the  problem  will  be  to  get  an  adequately 
frank  international  discussion  of  the  meas- 
ures various  countries  have  developed  Indi- 
vidually. Here.  too.  the  IAEA  may  have  a  role; 
for  example,  one  way  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result,?  might  be  for  all  major  supplier 
nations  to  supply  releasable  data  to  an  mter- 
nationally  respected  "think  tank"  such  as 
the  International  Institute  for  Applied  Sys- 
tems Analysis  In  Vienna,  where  slcentlsts 
with  nuclear  know-how  from  both  commu- 
nist and  Western  countries  are  already  work- 
ing togetlier  In  cooperation  with  IAEA.  At 
any  rate,  the  problem  of  potential  hijacking 
Is  now  siifiBciently  serious  to  warrant  a  pre- 
Tlously  rejected  frankness  on  all  sides. 

V 

As  noted  earlier,  safeguards  against  unau- 
thorized diversion  and  the  Issue  of  safety  ol 
operation  present  problems  that,  while  con- 
ceptually distinct,  may  contain  technical  fac- 
tors that  overlap.  Nonetheless,  It  is  often  im- 
portant for  the  purpose  of  analysis  to  keep 
the  two  concepts  separate. 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  safety,  much  like 
physical  security,  the  IAEA  has  never  bad 
the  firm  charter  It  has  enjoyed  from  the 
outset  in  respect  to  safeguards.  Yet  as  a  prac- 
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tical  matter  of  carrying  out  it,?  Job  of  spread- 
ing peaceful  nuclear  technology,  the  IAEA 
liM  necessarily  become  engaged  in  safety 
matters  and  has  quietly  biUlt  a  record  of 
accomplishment.  For  example,  in  1972,  act- 
iiie  on  a  reported  disregard  of  safety  pro- 
cedures in  the  operation  of  a  research  re- 
actor within  Its  safeguards  Jiu-isdiction,  the 
Agency  inspected  and  found  deficiencies  and 
tliereafter  adopted  a  policy  of  inspecting 
each  such  reactor  at  least  annually.  These 
inspections  now  use  Agency-promulgated 
miiilmum  safety  standards. 

Another  relevant  example  is  the  field  of 
radioactive-material  transport.  Most  ship- 
ments of  radioactive  material  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reactor  fuel  cycle; 
the  great  majority  consist  of  items  used  by 
medicine,  agriculttire  and  industry.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  treat  a  small  amount  of  "tracer" 
material  (which  a  patient  will  eventually 
swallow  during  diagnosis  or  treatment)  In 
the  same  fashion  as  a  cask  of  spent  reactor 
furt;  the  framing  of  sensible  regulations  de- 
mands that  the  thousands  of  different  ma- 
terials be  dUtingulshable.  Recently  the  IAEA 
produced  a  system  of  categorizing  radioac- 
tive materlaU  which  will  presumably  become 
universal;  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, for  example,  agreed  to  adopt  the 
system  by  reference  In  Its  regulations.  There 
Is  still  room  for  differences  among  nations 
in  the  substance  of  Internal  transport  regu- 
lations; and  space  here  does  not  permit  an 
analysis  even  of  those  currently  In  effect 
in  the  United  States.  (They  are  remarkably 
strict  and  have  proved  effective.)  But  now  at 
least— thanks  to  the  IAEA— the  various  sets 
of  regulations  share  a  commoii  International 
language.  Negotiations  to  briirg  them  into 
accord— whether  by  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements — have  been  facilitated  enor- 
moiisly;  and  this  is  only  an  early  hint  of 
what  an  organization  like  the  IAEA  might 
accomplish  in  the  future. 

The  Agency  is  engaged  now  in  a  two-year 
study  of  the  safety  criteria  used  by  different 
member-nations  In  regard  to  the  operation 
of  nuclear  power  plants.  Some  countries, 
including  Japan,  follow  the  U.S.  regulatory 
lead  closely;  but  others  have  quite  divergent 
philosophies.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  for  in- 
stance, far  less  Importance  is  attached  to 
the  need  for  the  design  of  the  mammoth 
steel-and-concrete  "containment  shell" 
which  surround  every  commercial  U.S.  power 
reactor.  The  attitudes  of  the  French  and 
Germans — both  Important  international 
suppliers — show  similar  inconsistencies  in 
approach.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
the  IAEA  to  reconcile  the  various  national 
regulatory  codes  Into  a  single  set  of  stand- 
ards; differences  in  reactor  design  would  be 
enough  to  make  that  impossible  even  if 
national  sensibilities  were  not  Involved.  But 
the  Agency  may  be  able  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussions (and  eventual  agreement)  on  under- 
lying safety  criteria.  This  would  tindoubted- 
ly  offer  a  greater  measure  of  safety  assxir- 
ance  and  reliability  to  all  users  of  nuclear- 
generated  electricity.  The  international 
exchange  of  operating  data,  including  that 
on  problem  areas,  is  already  taking  place. 
Tiie  discussion  of  reactor-safety  specifics 
within  the  forum  of  the  IAEA  has  been  little 
publicized,  but  Its  Importance  is  botmd  to 
increase  in  a  world  whose  citizens  will  coxint 
nuclear  power  plants  In  the  thousands  with- 
in one  generation. 

Today,  while  there  Is  concern  over  the  as- 
sured safety  of  the  transportation  and  use 
of  nuclear  materials,  public  worry  over  nu- 
clear safety  focuses  mainly  on  the  storage 
of  radioactive  wastes.  Is  there  an  answer  to 
this  problem,  and  can  the  IAEA  usefully 
contribute  to  its  formulation  and  implemen- 
tation? 

The  radioactive  wastes  in  question  have  In 
f.ict  been  produced  In  large  quantities  by  the 
\\  capons-production  programs  of  the  United 


States  and  other  nations  over  nearly  30  years. 
The  problem  Is  by  no  means  a  new  one 
related  to  the  now-foreseeable  spread  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactors;  for  scale  only,  It 
may  be  noted  that  If  the  number  of  reactors 
Increases  at  the  highest  rates  now  predicted 
In  any  responsible  forecast,  it  would  probably 
be  at  least  30  years  before  they  produced  as 
much  waste  as  weapons  programs  have  al- 
ready produced.  But  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  new  does  not  mean  that  it  Is  not 
formidable. 

Up  to  now,  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  have  taken  different  approaches  to 
the  problem.  In  this  coimtry,  wa-stes  are 
now  stored  primarily  in  solidified  or  lique- 
fied form  at  ground  level  in  heavily  shielded 
containers — a  technlqvie  adequate,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  contain  the  waste  for  hundreds  of 
years.  In  Germany,  however,  a  form  of  under- 
ground storage  is  being  used,  while  In  Japan 
consideration  is  being  given  to  all  forms  of 
long-term  waste  disposal. 

What  seems  clear  Is  that  none  of  the  ex- 
isting methods  has  yet  come  to  grips  with 
the  tremendously  long-term  character  of  the 
problem,  since  we  are  dealing  with  materials 
some  of  which  will  remain  radioactive  or 
toxic,  or  both,  for  periods  running  into  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  Is  In  such  terms  that  dis- 
posal in  containers  whose  own  survival  is 
not  totally  assured,  not  to  mention  suggested 
disposal  at  sea,  seems  far  too  risky  for  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  this 
country  has  repeatedly  recommended  that 
the  solution  should  be  soUdlflcatlon  of  the 
waste  and  disposal  in  tunnels  deep  in  the 
earth.  There  are  locations  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  where  there 
are  large  beds  of  salt  that  are  totally  dry, 
self-sealing  as  to  seismic  disturbances  and 
sure  to  outlast  the  radioactivity  of  the  nu- 
clear wastes.  Under  the  NAS  proposal,  there 
would  be  a  "pilot-plant  stage"  during  which 
the  waste  casks  could  be  recoverable;  after 
a  suitable  test  period  the  tunnels  could  be 
refilled  with  salt  and  permanently  sealed- 
safe  disposal  for  hundreds  of  mllleuuia. 

Such  a  proposal  was.  In  fact,  on  the  verge 
of  being  accepted  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  far  back  as  1973.  Then  Water- 
gate paralysis  throughout  the  upper  echelons 
of  government  discouraged  any  action  which 
might  "make  waves,"  and  no  action  was 
taken  to  begin  the  project — which  had  been 
stjTnied  once  before  in  the  spring  of  1972 
by  the  premature  announcement  of  a  site 
hi  Kansas  that  later  proved  to  be  Imprac- 
tical. 

Now  that  the  functions 'of  the  AEG  have 
been  divided  between  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC)  aud  the  Energy  Uesearch 
and  Development  Administration  (ERDA), 
the  whole  matter  is  being  restudied.  Wlien  a 
decision  finally  comes,  it  Vv'Ul  probably  be 
essentially  the  same  one  that  could  have 
been  promulgated  two  years  ago;  but  noi? 
the  date  is  likely  to  be  1976  or  later.  Mep.n- 
whlle,  the  number  of  liceiised  commercial 
nuclear  power  plants  in  this  country  will 
have  doubled — from  aboiit  35  at  that  time  to 
approximately  70 — ^while  outside  the  United 
States,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  pace  of 
expansion  will  be  even  quicker.  Pending  a 
determination  of  the  American  position,  it  la 
perhaps  idle  to  talk  of  international  stand- 
ards on  this  most  difficult  of  all  safety  ques- 
tions. The  IAEA  may,  however,  have  a  useful 
role  to  play  In  coordinating  the  sharing  of 
information  on  solutions  to  the  problem. 

VI 

It  is  time  now  to  move  from  what  has  been 
said  about  the  problems  of  safeguards  and 
safety,  aud  see  if  some  wider  conclusions  may 
not  emerge  from  looking  at  all  the  problems 
together. 

We  have  already  noted  that  for  economic 
reasons  a  very  substantial  expansion  of  re- 
processing facilities  will  be  needed  in  the 


next  ten  years  in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary fuel  for  a  growing  world  nuclear  market. 
The  need  exists  for  a  great  many  new  enrich- 
ment plants  as  well.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we 
have  noted  that  reprocessing  and  enrichment 
are  presently,  from  the  standpoint  of  ade- 
quate safeguards,  the  most  critical  of  all 
phases  of  the  n  uclear  fuel  cycle — for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  only  through  reprocess- 
ing that  plut'  alum  is  produced,  while  only 
enrichment  cnn  produce  weapons-grade  ura- 
nium. Finally,  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  the  safe  storage  of  radioactive  wastes,  we 
have  noted  that  the  best  solution  presently 
visualized  v.ouid  call  for  the  wastes  to  be 
solidified — an.  I  thus  reduced  very  greatly  In 
bulk — and  ct  mmittcd  to  suitable  deep  geo- 
logic formations. 

To  these  factors  of  economics,  safeguards, 
and  safety,  one  should  add  a  dose  of  politics. 
If  the  necessary  facilities  for  reprocessing 
and  enrichment  continue  to  be  located  la 
the  present  nuclear  "have"  nations — basi- 
cally those  with  weapKsns,  as  well  as  devel- 
oped nations  like  Japan  and  West  Germany — 
then  the  sense  of  discrimination  already 
acutely  felt  by  the  nuclear  "have-not"  de- 
veloping nations  can  only  be  increased,  and 
with  It  their  lurge  to  have  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability  of  their  own — If  only  for  the 
psychological  effect.  If,  as  a  second  pos- 
sibility, the  construction  of  reprocessing  and 
enrichment  facilities  is  done  by  individual 
nations,  "have"  or  have-not,"  as  each  may 
desire  Indlvlduali  .  ihen  adequate  Inspec- 
tion aud  regulati  11!  becomes  more  dlflScult 
if  not  almost  Impr-sii  :p.  A  nation  with  either 
capability  will  hnvp  lo  be  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  poieiiiial  weapons  nation. 

There  Is  a  third  possibility,  however.  It  i-s 
one  that  many  In  this  coimtry  and  abroad, 
as  well  as  American  and  Soviet  "interna- 
tional civil  servants"  at  the  IAEA,  have  been 
studying  from  the  standpoint  of  economic 
and  technical  feasibility.  This  proposal  would 
be  to  establish  a  series  of  Regional  Nuclear 
Centers  around  the  world.  Such  sites  might 
contain  reproce-ssiiig  facilities,  fuel  fabri- 
cation plants,  and  perhaps  enrichment  and 
wa.ste  handling  facilities — in  addition  to 
some  nuclear  power  units  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. The  centers  would  provide  service  to 
a  number  of  countries,  and  could  be  multi- 
natloually  finaiiced.  They  should  be  limited 
to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  NPT, 
and  they  would,  of  covirse,  have  to  be  safe- 
guarded by  the  IAEA,  which  should  also  In- 
spect their  design  and  site  selections,  and 
be  involved  In  their  direct  operation. 

Reprocessing  and  enrichment  ore  im- 
economlcal  enterprises  unless  they  aie  tied 
to  a  fairly  large  number  of  power  reactors — 
perhaps  two  dozen  or  more.  In  the  case  of 
many  countries  which  do  not  now  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  there  is  little  economic 
or  technical  incentive  to  enrich  or  to  reproc- 
ess. Yet  several  such  countries  do  one  or 
both  on  a  laboratory  scale,  and  others  are 
considering  the  step,  which  could  be  a  prel- 
ude to  weapons-making.  The  existence  and 
availability  of  such  service  facilities  In  vari- 
ous regions  would  help  remove  aiiy  lingering 
temptation  to  expand  national  enterprises. 
This,  in  turn,  would  contribute  greatly  to 
curbing  the  perils  of  diversion  and  enhancing 
public  support  for  the  "peaceful  atom."  At 
the  same  time,  a  concerted  move  to  Intro- 
duce Regional  Nuclear  Centers  at  a  proper 
pace  would  have  other  advantages.  It  could 
eliminate  reliance  on  too  narrow  a  world- 
wide base  for  such  services  In  the  future 
and  avoid  bottlenecks  in  the  International 
development  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  makes  sense. 
We  have  approached  it,  as  It  were,  from  the 
empirical  standpoint:  How  can  the  necessary 
reprocessing  be  done  with  adequate  safe- 
guards and  In  a  way  most  consistent  with 
long-term  safety?  One  might  equally  have 
come  at  the  problem  from  a  more  political 
perspective:    How  can  the  "have-not"  na- 
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tlons  be  made  to  feel  honestly 
not  being  discrtminated  again^ 
have  '*a  piece  ol  the  action 
propoaal  Is  a  sound  one — as 
WtUrtcti  noted  In  congressiona: 
late    April     (alter    thU     artlc 
dt-alted).  this  Is  not  a  case 
is  at  war  with  other  considei-^ 
as  be  put  it.  the  choice  for  a 
of  nuclear  power  development 
•economic  effjciency  and 
Ity  or  economic  nationalism 
security."  ' 

Just  bow  multiniiiional  lli 
such  Regional  Nuclear  Cen 
made,  as  a  practical  matter. 
Jvtdge  at  this  early  sta^<;e.  B<.i 
sentlal  to  u.s  that  the  lAE/ 
has  been  a  major  source  of  the 
be  engaged  from  tlie  outset  i 
creative  planning  that  wUl  be 
Idea  is  to  come  lo  fruition. 
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Apart   from  Issues  of  male 
at  key  points  of  the  fuel  cycje 
most  common  stlclclng  points 
sion  of  enhanced  international 
the  Isstie  of  "peaceful  nucles  r 
(PNBs).    Some   natlorw   like 
that  their  dedication  to  peace 
safeguard  in  Itself.  The  Soviet ; 
their  own  PNEs  are  distinct 
plosions  of  weapons  and  shotfd 
from  any  limitation  on  the  slfe 
tests. 

While  nuclear  explosive 
distinct   from   reactor   techno) 
virtually  no  qnalltative 
a  PNE  and  a  weapon.  The  use 
can  be  monitored,  however, 
basis  that  U.S.   and   Soviet 
trying  to  arrange  mutual 
futtn^    PNEs.    Nevertheless 
gone  far  enough  to  reassure  the 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ir 
opinion,  the  time  Is  ripe  for  bol 
to  allow  IAEA  observers  to  w 
ture  PNEs  under  the 
by  the  IAEA  Dlrector-Oeneral's 
more  than  four  years  ago.' 

That  memo  applied  to  PNEs 
be   provided    to   non-weapons 
part  of  the  technical  asslstancfc 
dcr  the  NPT.  Formulated  by  a 
perta  Including  five  from  the 
the  document   mattes   clear 
would  not  need  "physical  or 
visual  access  to  the  Internals 
explosive  or . . .  design 
Ing  thereto."  Ptirt  of  their  Job 
be  to  make  store  that  such 
guarded.  They  would,  however, 
to  watch  the  detonation  to 
took  place  as  scheduled,  use 
ments  to  determine  its  yield 
afterwards,  and  satisfy 
that  the  explosion  was  carrleb 
declared  peaceful  purpose  and 

The  question  of  whether  or 
eflts  of  PNEs  outweigh  their 
mane  to  the  observational 
gested  here.  Whether  or  not 
the  perceived  benefits  of  PNEs 
expectations  of  some  is  a  matt^ 
still  to  be  decided.  Regardleai 
mate  decision,  asstirance  that 
tually  "peaceful"  will  do  mu<$i 
world  security.  It  must  be 
ever,  that  IAEA  observation  o; 
ther  a  new  idea,  nor 
As  Dr.  Ikie  has  pointed  out,  a 
MIRV  warhead  niigbt  quite 
under  the  gtiise  of  construe  Un| ', 
Is  called  for  here  is  a 
not  a  complete  solution. 

In    summary,    the    Intemailonal 
Energy  Agency  is  not  without 
The  NonproUferation  Treaty 
perfect  treaty.  Tet  both  have 
and  valuable  In  the  past.  In 
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that  they  are     to  remain  so  In  the  future,  there  is  no  choice, 
but  indeed     In  our  cylnlou.  but  to  strengthen  system- 
way,  tlie     atically    the    stature,    capabilities,    and    re- 
Mason     spoiLslbUities  of  the  IAEA.  The  best  hope  of 
testimony  In     linking  substantial  progress  at  the  1980  NPT 
!     had     been     Review    Conference    with    arms-limitations 
efficiency     agreements     among     the     nuclear-weapons 
tlon;  rather,     countrtea  lies  in  the  rapid  achievement  of 
ture  pattern     tliis  objective. 

lies  between         The  United  States  and  other  nations  must 
sectir-     accept  the  realization  that  they  individually 
global  in-     cannot  contain  or  assure  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploitation   of    nuclear    energy.    To    put    It 
blur.Uy.    if    the   difficulties    that    have   sur- 
roimded  the  U.S.  "offers"  to  Egvpi  and  Is- 
rael m   1974  prove  anything,  it  io  that  at- 
tempts   by    Individual   supplier   nations   to 
l.^npose  saleguards  and  other  conditions  on 
the  sharing  of  nuclear  technology  on  an  ad 
hoc  basi-;  will  be  viewed  as  discriminatory 
and  thus  unacceptable  by  recipient  nations. 
Nor  will  attempts  to  Impose  such  discrimi- 
natory agreement,';  prevent  the   transfer  of 
Is  diversion      nuclear  technology:  nations  seeking  to  take 
one  of  the     advantage  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
any  discus-      power    will    merely    go    elsewhere.    On    the 
safeguards  is     other  hand,  it  Is  naive  to  suggest  that  any 
explosions"     iiuclear-sui>plier  nation  will  accept  the  con- 
^dla   contend     r.equences  of  even  a  limited  moratorium. 
is  a  suffii'lent         It  may  perhaps  In  one  sense  be  fortuitous 
argued  that      iliat  the  energy  crisis  facing  mankind  has 
rom  test  ex-     occurred  at  this  particular  time  in  the  evo- 
be  exempt     lution    of    nuclear    power.    The    worldwide 
of  weapons     movement  to  nuclear  technology  focuses  di- 
rect attention  on  the  economic,  technical. 
safety,  and  safeguards  advantages  of  estab- 
lishing a  series  of  Regional  Nuclear  Centers 
in  variO'.is  areas  of  the  world.  Such  centers, 
which   should   be  multlnationally  financed, 
would  serve  to  relieve  national  Incentives  to 
develop  Individual  fuel  cycle  capabilities  by 
providing  service  to  a  number  of  countries 
now    entering     the    nticlear    market.     The 
IAEA  should  be  involved  in  the  selection  of 
sites  for  such  regional  centers  aiid  In  their 
design  as  well  as  operation. 

Tliere  Is  no  acceptable  alternative:  the 
.safe  exploitation  of  nuclear  power  on  an 
international  scale  can  only  be  accom- 
plished within  the  framework  of  an  interna- 
tional agency  and  universally  applicable 
safeguards — and  perhaps  eventually  safety 
standards.  The  proposals  made  In  this  arti- 
cle to  strengthen  the  IAEA  can  do  much 
to  enable  this  U.N.  agency  to  become  a  cen- 
tral tool,  as  well  as  a  moral  force,  in  ensur- 
ing that  this  vital  Imperative  becomes 
reality. 

FOOTNOTES 

See  George  H.  Quester,  "Can  Proliferation 
Now  Be  Stopped?"  foreign  Affair/i.  October 
1974. 

'  Article  in  of  the  NPT  speciflcally  require* 
each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  to  accept  safeguards  as  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA  for 
".  .  .  the  exclusive  ptirpose  of  verification 
of  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  assumed 
imder  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  preventing 
diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from  peaceful 
uses  to  nuclecu*  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices.  . .  .  The  safeguards  required 
by  this  article  shall  be  applied  on  all  source 
or  special  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  within  the  territory  of 
such  State  under  its  jtirlsdlctlon,  or  carried 
out  under  its  control  anywhere."  The  NPT 
specifies  that  safeguards  ahall  be  Imple- 
mented In  a  manner  designed  to  avoid  ham- 
pering the  economic  or  technical  develop- 
ment or  international  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

The  Treaty  also  requires  thst  each  non- 
nuclear-weapon   State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
".  .  .  shall  conclude  agreements  with  the  In- 
Atomic     tematlonal  Attwnlc  Energy  Agency  to  meet 
Its  problems,     the  requirements   of   this   article.  .  .  ." 
Is  far  from  a        *  The  Structure  and  Content  of  Agreementi 
jeen  workable     between  the  Agency  and  States  Required  tn 
irder  for  both     Convection    trith    the    Treatu   rwi    the  Non- 
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Prohferation  of  Huxleor  Weapons,  INFCIBC/ 
1^3.  IAEA,  May  1971. 

•Hearings  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  on  the  Ex- 
port Reorganiziition  Act  of  1975,  April  34, 
1976,  mimeographed  text  received  Irom  the 
author. 

■>  "Nuclear  Kxplosions  lor  Peaceful  Pur- 
poses— International  Obeervatlou  by  Uie 
Agency."  IAEA  Board  oi  Governors  Docu- 
ment  GOV  1433,   13  January   1971. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tlic  Tunney  amendment 
to  S.  598,  the  ERDA  authorization liiU. 

The  amendment  which  is  pi-oposed  by 
th.°  Senator  from  California  would  pro- 
hibit the  construction  or  purchase  of 
equipment  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor  plant.  When  the  potential  of  tlilii 
facility  is  considered,  it  is  ver>'  sensible 
to  me  tliat  we  should  feo  forward  with 
our  fii-st,  large-scale  demonstration 
plant.  The  earlier  we  can  get  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  plant  on  line,  the 
better  off  our  Nation  will  be. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
explore  ever>-  energy  souixe  available, 
and  it  makes  good  seii.se  for  us  to  de- 
velop nuclear  energy  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible.  For  the  Senate  to  discard 
the  CUnch  River  Breeder  facility  at  this 
time  would  be  risky  and  imprudent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
ill  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. This  amendment  would  add  a 
modest  16.5  million  increase  for  advanced 
automotive  power  systems  research  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter. 

The  fund.s  authorized  by  this  amend- 
ment would  expand  the  very  essential 
work  that  we  need  to  make  the  automo- 
bile a  more  efficient  user  of  energy.  The 
automobile  is  the  great  energy  waster. 
It  consumes  some  25  percent  of  our  total 
energy  consumption.  Money  spent  to  Im- 
prove the  energy-efficiency  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  monej'  well  spent. 

I  conmiend  by  colleague  for  his  amend- 
ment and  for  his  diligent  efforts  on  this 
issue.  I  mge  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  iwo- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
<Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golowarb) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nay.s  30,  as  follows: 

jRolIcall  Vote  No.  363  Leg.) 
YEAS— 68 


Allen 

Buckler 

Dole 

Baker 

Bumpers 

Domenici 

Bartleti 

Burdlck 

Eagleton 

BeaU 

Cannon 

Belhnoii 

ChUea 

Fo&8 

Bentsen 

Church 

Focd 

Brock 

ri:rtis 

Gam 
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Glenn 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatha  w»y 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

mouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Laxalt 


,M5or.re/k 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Case 
aarfc 
Cranston 
Culver 


MagnuBon 

McCiellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

RibicotT 

Scott,  Hugh 

NAYS— 30 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McOovern 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTINO  -3 


Scott, 

WUiiam  U 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Woli'ker 
Youn'.j 


Mcndale 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Stone 

Tunney 

Williams 


McGee 


Eastland  Goldwater 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
TuNNEY's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tlie  Cliair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1247. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1247)  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

TITLE  I 

Sec,  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  instaUations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  pubic  works,  including 
land  acqusltlon,  slt«  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  thi  United  States 
•cnrrcd  states  akmt  forces  comiuand 

Defense  Support  Activity  (Fargo  Biuld- 
Ing),  Boston,  Massachusetts,  $8,000,000. 

Port  Bragg,  North  CaroUna,  $13,214^0. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  $60,680,000. 

Port  Carson,  Colorado,  $10,732,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  $46,281,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $870,000. 

Port  Lewis,  Washington,  $31,861,000. 

Port  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  $2,892,- 
000. 

Port  Ord,  California,  $32,209,000. 

Port  Polk,  Louisiana,  $54,361,000. 

Port  Richardson,  Alaska,  $545,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  $14,879,000. 

Port  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Geor- 
gia, $40,100,000. 

VNHED    STATES    ABMT    TRAINING    AND    DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $44,212,000. 

Fort  Eustls,  Vlrgimla,  $633,000. 

Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  $6,945,000. 

Port  Jackson,  South  Carolina.  $14,546,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  $42,898,000. 

Port  Lee,  Virginia,  $719,000. 

Fort  McCleUan,   Aabama,  $41,090,000. 

Fort  Rucker.  Alabama,  $13,239,000. 

Port  Sill,  Okahoma,  $15,772,000. 

Port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $4,984,000. 


TTNITED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIAI.  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  $6,- 
000,000. 

Aeronautical  Depot  Maintenance  Center, 
Texas  S642  000. 

Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center,  Massachtisetts,  $976,000. 

Nallck  Laboratories,  Massachtisett.s.  $222,- 
000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  $1,571,000. 

Sierra  Armv  Depot,  California.  $1,160,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico, 
S3 .7 15,000. 

Yuma  Pro\ing  Ground,  Arizona,  $778,000. 

VNITED  ST.VTFS  ARMY   COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona.  $7,517,000. 
Cftinp  Roberts,  California,  $415,000. 

ITNITED  ST.\TES   MILITARY  ACADEMY 

United    States    Military    Academy,    West 
Poim,  New  York,  $3,883,000. 

VNITED  STATES  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
COMMAND 

Fort  Detrlck,  Maryland,  $972,000. 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  $3,580,000. 

POLLTTTION  ABATEMENT 

Vaiious  locations:  Air  Pollution  Aba  le- 
nient, $2,647,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $51,846,000. 

DINING  FACILITIES   MODERNIZATION 

Various  locations,  $16,647,000. 

ENERGY   CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $31,963,000. 

NTJCLEAR  WEAPONS  SECURITY 

Various  locations,  $2,652,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

ITNITED  states  FORCES  COMMAND 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  $2,480,000. 

EIGHTH  tJNlTEO  STATES  ARMY,  KOREA 

Various  locations,  $9,281,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  SECTJBrTY  AGENCY 

Various  locations,  $a, 176,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  EUROPE 

Germany,  various  locations,  $20,599,000. 

Various  locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  at  multilateral  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  military 
faculties  and  Installations,  Including  Inter- 
national military  headquarters,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Area,  $80,000,000  and  an  additional  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976:  Provided,  That,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  description  of  obligations  in- 
curred as  the  United  States  sliare  of  such 
multilateral  programs. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURirV 

Varlotia  locatlona,  $34,000,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  ( 1 )  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclusion  In  the  next  MUltary  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  would  be  In- 
consistent with  Interests  of  national  security, 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 


land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, titlUties  and  equipment;  In  the  total 
amount  of  $10,000:  Prorided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
immediately  ujjon  reaching  a  final  decision 
to  Implement,  of  the  cost  oi  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  will  ex- 
pire upon  enactment  of  the  fiscal  year  1977 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  ex- 
cept for  those  public  works  projects  concern- 
ing which  the  Commit tves  on  Armed  Services 
ol  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  103.  Section  108(a) ,  Public  Law  88-390 
as  amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
•Inside  the  United  States,"  In  section  101  as 
follows : 

(1)  With  respect  to  Letterman  General 
Hospital,  California,  strike  out  $15,424,000 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  $15,704,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  88-390  as  amended,  l5 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  1  of  sec- 
tion 602  $257,098,000  and  $308,159,000  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  $257,378,000  and 
$308,439,000.  respectively. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  tmder  the  heading  "In- 
side the  Untteo  States."  in  section  101  as 
follows: 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Lee,  Virginia"  strike 
out  $2,575,000,"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
•  $3,615,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  9(V-110,  as  amended,  I.s 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 802  "$288,355,000"  and  "$391,748,000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$289,395,000" 
and  "$392,788,000".  respectively. 

Sec  105.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States,"  in  section  101 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  District  of  Columbia,"  strike 
out  "$112,600,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$134,652,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  92-145,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  702  "$363,626,000"  and  "$405,607,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$£36,778,000"' 
and  "$427,759,000,"  respectively. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  93-166,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  beading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  lu  section  101  as 
follows : 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Fort  Polk,  Louisiana," 
strike  out  "$29,276,000"  and  insert  In  place 
thereof  "$44,538,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Eglin  Air  Force  Bate, 
Florida,"  strike  out  "$2,950,000"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$3,461,000." 

(3)  With  respect  to  "Fort  Rucker,  Ala- 
bama," strike  out  "$3,987,000"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$4,810,000." 

(4)  With  respect  to  "Fort  Leonard  Wood. 
Missoiu-i,"  strike  out  "$44,482,000"  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  "$54,283,000." 

(5)  With  respect  to  "Aeronautical  Depot 
Maintenance  Center,  Texas,"  strike  out 
"$6,284,000."  and  insert  lu  place  thereof 
"$7,353,000." 

(6)  With  respect  to  ' 
Massachusetts,"   strike 
insert  In  place  thereof 

(7)  With  respect  to 
Range,  New  Mexico,"  strike  out  "$3,843,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,339,000." 

(8)  With  respect  to  "Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Arizona,"  strike  out  "$6,472,000"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$7,991,000." 

(b)  Ptiblic  Law  93-166,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  "$485,827,000"  and  "$699,927,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$517,457,000," 
and  "$631,557,000,"  respectively. 


"Natlck  Laboratories, 
out   "$466,000,"   and 
"$617,000." 
"White  Sands  Missile 
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BemlQg, 


aid 


Ja<  tcson 


OK),' 


am<  >nded 


8«c.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  93-56  I 
under    the    heading    "Inshje 
States"  In  section  101  as  foUowi  i 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Port 
gla,"  strike  out  "$36,627,000 
place  thereof  "$37,156,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to    Port 
Carolina."  strike  out  "H9.078,i 
sert  in  place  thereof  •$21,269,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  93-552  Is 
the  heEKllng  "Outside  the  Untt^ 
section  101  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Port  Buckne^ 
strike   out    "$532,000,"    and 
thereof  "$944,000." 

(c)  Public  Law  93-552  Is  amended 
ing    out    In    clause     (1)     of 
"$491,695,000."  "$120,184,000" 
000"      and      Inserting      In 
"$494,215,000."  "$120,596,000." 
000."  respectively. 

TITLE  II 


Is  amended 
THE     Unttbd 


Ins  !rt 


anl 

pli  ce 

'  anl  ■■ 


by  strlk- 

iectlon     602 

"$611,879,- 

thereof 

$614,811,- 


thB 


Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of 
establish    or    develop    military 
and    facilities    by    acquiring, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
manent  or  temporary  public 
land  acquisition,  site  preparatii  i 
nances,  utilities,  and  equipment 
lowing  acquisition  and  construct  on 
Inside  the  United 


Navy  may 

Installations 

<  onstructlng, 

per- 

includlng 

n,  appurte- 

for  the  fol- 


STil  fES 


third 


NAVAL    DISTRIC  ' 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  Lpndon  Con- 
necticut. $17,513,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New  Jersey, 
$879,000. 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  tenter.  New 
London.  Dresden.  New  York,  $150  000 

NAVAL    DISTRICT.    WASHIN<  TON 


District    of 
IVashlngton, 
Bethesda, 


Univers  ty 


of    the 
MaiKrland,   $64,- 


Naval    District.    Washington, 
Columbia,  $1,704,000. 

Naval    Research    Laboratory, 
District  of  Columbia.  $4,824,000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Cent^ 
Maryland,  $100,000,000. 

Uniformed     Services 
Health   Sciences.   Bethesda 
900.000. 

Naval  Ship  Research  Development  Center, 
Carderock,  Maryland,  $550,000 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Centet,  Dahlgren, 
Virginia,  $2,375,000. 

nrXH    NAVAL   DISTHICI 

Commander  In  Chief.  Atlantic 
folk,  Virginia.  $4546.000. 

Fleet  Combat  Direction  Syste^ 
Center,   Atlantic,    Dam   Neck, 
383.000. 

Naval   Air  Station.   Oceana 
293.000. 

Naval    Weapons    Station 
ginla.  $14,743,000. 

SIXTH    NAVAL    DISTRICl 

Naval    Air    Stetlon,    Cecil 
$2,557,000. 

Naval   Air   Station 
$3,382,000. 

Naval   Station,   Mayport,   Florida 
000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Orlando, 
000. 

Naval   Training   Center 
$5,588,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola 
282.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Fl^ld 
$967,000. 

Charleston    Naval    Shipyard, 
South  Carolina,  $2,748,000. 

Fleet  Ballistic  MlssUe  Submari^ie 
Center,  Charleston,  South  Carol 

Naval  Station,  Charleston.  Sou 
$2,100,000. 

Polaris  Missile  Facility 
ton.  South  Carolina,  $195,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola. 
000  from  funds  authorized  In 
other  projects  at  Pensacola  Naval 


Jacksonvi  le 


Flor  da 


Orlanlo 
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Geor- 
Insert  In 


South 
and  In- 


under 
States"  in 


.  Okinawa." 
In   place 


Fleet,  Nor- 

s  Training 
Virginia,   $4,- 

Vlrglnla,  $3,- 
Tor^town,    Vlr- 


Fi«ld 


,  Florida, 
,  Florida, 
,  $3,169,- 
•2.978,- 
,  Florida, 

^orlda,  $4,- 
,  Florida, 

Charleston, 

Training 
a,  $250,000. 
h  Carolina, 

Atlantic,  Charles- 

Fl  )rlda,  $450,- 

Ihls  Act  for 

Mt  Station. 


eighth    NAVAI.    DXSimiCT 

Naval  Personnel  Center,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, $21,300,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, $1,856,000. 

NtNTH     naval    district 

Naval  Training  Center,  Oreat  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, $10,448,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Oreat  Lakes, 
lUlnols,  $1,151,000. 

ELEVENTH     NAVAL    DISTRICT 

National  Parachute  Test  Range,  El  Centro, 
California,  $1,346,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
California,  $3,322,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  California, 
$20,746,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  California, 
$13,817,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California.  $1,920,000. 

Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center,  San 
Diego,  California,  $3,795,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, $5,455,000. 

TWELFTH     NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia, $264,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  California, 
$2,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon.  Nevada,  $554,000. 

THIRTEENTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Bremer- 
ton. Washington.  $29,959,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, $1,082,000. 

FOURTEENTH     NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha- 
waii, $2,605,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Honolulu, 
Wahlawa,  Hawaii,  $2,500,000. 

MARINE     CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $13,423,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
Noth  Carolina,  $3,547,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River, 
North  Carolina,  $1,983,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  $2,782,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$1,164,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow,  Cali- 
fornia, $700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $9,480,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,000,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynine  Palms, 
California,  $3,159,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
HawaU,  $5,410,000. 

TRIDENT  FACILITIES 

Various  locations.  Trident  Facilities,  $186,- 
967,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $7,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  community  impact  as- 
sistance as  authorized  by  section  608  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-552. 

POLLXTTIOM    ABATEMENT 

Various  locations,  Air  P(rilutlon  Abatement, 
$3,262,000. 

Various  locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $44,827,000. 

ENERCT  CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $28,828,000. 

NTJCLEAR  WEAPONS  SECURITY 

Various  locations.  $6,580,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
tenth  naval  district 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  Roosevelt 
Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  $2,128,000. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda,  $78,000. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$3,264,000. 


Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 
$450,000. 

INDIAN  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Diego  Garcia,  Cha- 
gos  Archipelago,  $13,800,000. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Pinegayan, 
Guam.  Mariana  Islands.  $1,200,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Hanza,  Oki- 
nawa, $697,000. 

POLUmON  ABATEMENT 

Various  locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment. $250,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  (1)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations. (2)  new  weapons  developments, 
(3)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (4)  Improved 
production  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  inclusion  In  the  next  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national 
security,  and  in  connection  therewith  to 
acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities  and  equip- 
ment. In  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  upon  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to 
that  date. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408.  as 
amended,  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"iNsiDK  THE  United  States,"  in  section  201 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Coastal  Sys- 
tems Laboratory,  Panama  City,  Florida," 
strike  out  "$9,397,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$11,321,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Monterey,  California,"  strike  out 
"$1,847,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$2,064,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  802  "$244,059,000"  and  "$250,924,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$246,200,000" 
and  "$253,065,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  91-511,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States,"  In  section  201 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "OMEGA  Navigation 
Station.  Haiku,  Oahu,  Hawaii."  strike  out 
"$3,162,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$3,762,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  2  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$247,869,000"  and  "$275,007,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$248,469,000" 
and  "$75,607,000,"  respectively 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  92-645,  us 
amended,  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"iNsmE  THE  Unfted  STATES,"  In  sectlon  201 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Shipyard, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,"  strike  out  "$5,- 
316,000,"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$7,- 
916.000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Shipyard,  Pu- 
get  Sound,  Bremerton,  Washington,"  strike 
out  "$5,992,000"  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of "$7,792,000." 
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(b)  Public  Law  92-646,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  cUuae  (2)  of 
section  702  "$488,493,000"  and  "$533,410,- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "MM.- 
893  000"    and    "$537,810,000,"    respectively. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  93-166,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
■Inside  the  Unfted  States,"  in  section  201 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Station.  Nor- 
folk Virginia,"  strike  out  "$18,183,000"  and 
insert  in  place   thereof   "$20,472,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard,  Long  Beach.  California,"  strike 
out  "$6,808,000  •  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
■•$11,508,000." 

(3)  With  respect  to  "Navy  Public  Works 
Center,  San  Diego,  California,"  strike  out 
■  $2,471,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$5,- 
982.000." 

(4)  With  respect  to  "Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard.  Bremerton,  Washington,"  strike 
out  "$2,300,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereol 
"$3,531,000." 

(5)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Station,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,"  strike  out  "$4,060,000"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$4,824,000." 

(6)  With  respect  to  "Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Cherry  Pouat,  North  Carolina," 
strike  out  "$1,821,000"  and  insert  In  place 
thereof  "$9,700,000." 

(7)  With  respect  to  "Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  New  River,  North  Carolina,"  strike 
out  "$3,245,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$6,755,000." 

(8)  With  respect  to  "Marine  Corps  Sup- 
ply Center,  Baistow,  California,"  strike  out 
"$6,210,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$6,862,000." 

(9)  With  respect  to  "Marine  Corps  Aii 
Station.  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii,"  strike  out 
"$5,988,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
■■$6,495,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  93-166.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  iu  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  "$522,006,000"  and  "$580,839,- 
000,"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  $647.- 
049,000"    and    "$605,822,000,"    respectively. 

Sec  207.  (a)  Public  Law  93-552,  is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  States,"  in  section  2C1  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Air  Station, 
Cecil  Field.  Florida,"  strike  out  "$6,803,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$9,214,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Station,  May- 
port,  Florida."  strike  out  "$3,239,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$3,654,000". 

(3)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Air  Station, 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas,"  strike  out  "$1,830,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$5,430,000." 

(4)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Air  Station, 
Mlramar,  California,"  strike  out  "$11,772,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$13,732,- 
000." 

(5)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Air  Station, 
North  Island,  California,"  strike  out  "$12,- 
943,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$14,- 
903,000." 

(6)  With  respect  to  "Naval  Station,  Adak, 
Alaska,"  strike  out  "$7,697,000"  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  "$10,642,000." 

(7)  With  respect  to  "Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washington,"  strike 
out  "$393,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$623,000." 

(8)  With  respect  to  "Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii,"  strike  out 
"$5,497,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$5,- 
606,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  93-552  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  602 
"$509,498,000"  and  "$550,956,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "$523,038,000"  and 
■■$564,496,000,"  respectively. 
TITLE  in 

Skc.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  In- 


cluding  land   acqulslticwi,   site   preparation, 

appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  for 

the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 

Inside  the  United  Sta'tks 

AEROSPACE    defense   COMMAND 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida,  $10,697,000. 

AI3    FORCE    LOUISXICS    COMMAND 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
C-'5,535,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento, 
California.  $3,461,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  St-ation,  Newark,  Ohio, 
$2,117,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Warner  Robins, 
Georgia,  $6,517,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  $8,104,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $8,038,000. 

AIR    FORCE    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California, 
$5,330,000. 

Bglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida, 
$8,390,000. 

Klrtland  .A.ir  Force  Base.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  $5,373,000. 

AIR     TRAINING     COMMAND 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi, $1,453,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama, 
$419,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Biloxl,  Mississippi, 
$43,140,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $104,596,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas, 
$11,017,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado, 
$9,162,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $5,128,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
f  1,270,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas, 
$4,'?82,000T 

ALASKAN     AIR     COMMAND 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
5-i71,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  $568,000. 

Various  Locations,  $12,468,000. 

HEADQUARTERS    COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland,  $6,906,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $3,089,000. 

MILrTABT     AIRLIFT     COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Facce  Base,  Altus,  Oklahoma, 
$996,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, $1,189,000. 

McGutre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown,  New 
Jersey,  $1,740,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  Ullnols, 
?1, 488,000. 

STRATEGIC     AIR     COMMAND 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Marysvllle,  California, 
$3,590,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
$1,992,000. 

Falichlld  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, $1,000,000. 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York. 
$372,000. 

Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Kinross,  Michi- 
gan, $670^)00. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Beise,  Oreat  Falls, 
Montana,  $622,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
$1,437,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh, 
New  York,  $400,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,896,000. 


Wtirtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan, $447,000. 

TACTICAL   ADt   COMMAND 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovia,  New  Mex- 
ico, $1,876,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  Vlctonllle,  Cali- 
fornia, $3,646,000 

Langlev  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
$1,336,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Glendale,  Arizona, 
$439,000. 

Mount-iin  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho.  $8,541,000. 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
$990,000. 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina,  $612,000. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  locations:  Air  pollution  abatement, 
f600,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  pollution  abate- 
ment, $10,098,000. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Various  locations.  $46,952,000. 

SPECIAL   FACILITIES 

Various  locations,  $9,866,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURITT 

Various  locations,  $7,909,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

UNIrED    STATES    AIR    lORCES    IN   EUROPi 

Germany.  $5,346,000. 
United  Khigdom,  $13,524,000. 
Various  locations.  $74,738,000. 

UNlrED    STATES    AIR    FORCE    SIXJUTITY    SERVICE 

Various  locations.  ,$981,000. 

SPECIAL   FACILITIES 

Viirious  locations,  $2,666,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURITY 

Various  locations,  $5,591,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Security  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installation  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
struction, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  uUUties,  and  equip- 
ment. In  the  total  amount  of  $3,982,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (1)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (2)  new  weapons 
developments,  (3)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or 
(4)  Improved  production  schedules.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  defer- 
ral of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  in  the 
next  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  any  pubic  work  un- 
dertaken under  this  section,  including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This 
authorization  will  expire  upon  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  Diat  date. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  LaT\ 
91-511,  as  amended.  Is  amended  under  the 
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heading 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading 
COMMAND"    with    respect   to 
Force    Base,    Del    Rio,    Texas", 
•$310,000"     and     Insert     in 
"»375,0O0". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to 
Base,  Lubbock,  Texas",  strike  ou 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,1 

(3)  Under  the  subheading 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to 
Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas",  strike 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511,  as 
ther  amended  by  striking  out 
of  section  602  "$192,133,000" 
000"  and  inserting  In  place 
328,000"  and  "$256,580,000", 

Sec.  305.    (a)    Section  301  of 
92-145.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
heading  "Inside  the  Untted 
lows: 

(1)    Under  the  subheading 
coMBtAND"  with  respect  to 
Base,  Denver,  Colorado",  strike 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 

(b)  Public  Law  93-145,  as 
ther  amended  by  striking  out 
of  section  702    -$226,697,000 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place 
000"  and  "$248,027,000",  respectl 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  301  of 
645,  as  amended,  is  amended 
Ing  "Inside  the  United  States 

(1)  Under  the  subheading 

TEMS    COMMAND"     With     rCSpCCt 

Air  Force  Base.  Muroc.  Californl 
"$534,000"  and  insert  In  place 
000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-645,  as 
ther  amended  by  striking  out 
of  section  702  "$234,125,000" 
000"  and  Inserting  In  place 
419,000,  and  $292,977,000' 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  301  of 
166,  as  amended,  is  amended 
Ing  "Inside  the  United  States 

(1)  Under  the  subheading 
COMMAND"  with   respect  to 
Force  Base,  Kinross,  Michigan 
"$2,430,000"  and  insert  in  place 
893.000". 

(b)  Section  301  of  Public 
amended,    is    amended    under 
"Outside  the  United  States" 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  ' 

AIB  FORCES  in  EUROPE"  with 

many",  strike  out  "$5,181,000 
place  thereof  "$6,663,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading 

AIR  FORCE   southern  COMMAND" 

to   "Howard   Air   Force   Base, 
strike    out    "$927,000"    and 
thereof  "$1.827,000 '. 

(c)  Public  Law  93-166.  as 
ther  amended  by  striking  out 
of  section  602    •$260,727,000": 
and    "$283,029,000"    and 
thereof     "$261,190,000";     "$23 
•■$258,874,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  308.   (a)    Section  301  of 
552,  Is  amended  under  the 
THE  United  States"  as  follows 

(1)  Under  the  subheading 
command"  with  respect  to 
Base,  Lubbock,  Texas",  strike 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$i 

(2)  Under  the  subheading 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to 
Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas",  strike 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1 

(b)    Public  Law  93-^52,  is 
by  striking  out  in  clause  (c) 
••$307,786,000"  and  "$390,773,00( 
Ing    In    place    thereof    "$309,i 
••$392,028,000",  respectively. 
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"$8,902,000  ". 
amended,  is  fur- 
clause  (3) 
"$247,560,- 
therefcf  "$227,164,- 
rely. 
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TITLE  IV 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment,  for  defense 
agencies  for  the  following  acquisition  and 
construction: 

iNsmE  THE  United  States 

DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $70,900,000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  Topographic  Cen- 
ter, Bethesda,  Maryland,  $195,000. 

DEFENSE   SUPPLY   AGENCY 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis  Tennessee, 
$377,000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $96,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Melville,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  $352,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Norwalk,  Cal- 
ifornia, $197,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  $440,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Elmen- 
dorf.  Alaska,  $403,000. 

Defense  Prc^erty  Disposal  Office,  Monte- 
rey, California,  $635,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  $1,400,000. 

national  security  agency 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  $3,012,- 
000. 

POLLUTION     ABATEMENT 

Various  locations:  Air  pollution  abate- 
ment, $2,426,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  pollution  abate- 
ment, $322,000. 

ENERGY      conservation 

Various  locations,  $175,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

DEFENSE    nuclear    AGENCY 

Johnston  Atoll.  $4,033,000. 

Euewetak  Auxiliary  Airfield,  $14,100,000. 

DEFENSE    SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  $600,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Secken- 
helm,  Germany,  $237,000. 

Sec  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facil- 
ities which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  Immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Public  Law  92-545,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side the  Unfted  States",  "defense  supply 
AGENCY"  in  section  401  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Defense  General  Supply 
Center,  Richmond,  Virginia"  strike  out  "$1,- 
171,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$1,365,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-646,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (4)  of 
section  702  "$33,004,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "133,198,000". 

Sec.    404.     (a)     Public    Law    93-166,    as 


amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"DEFENSE  supply  AGENCY"  in  sectlon  401  as 
follows: 

With  respect  to  "Defease  Depot,  Tracy,  Cal- 
ifornia," strike  out  "$747,000"  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  ■$1,384,000  ". 

(b)    Public   Law   93-166,   as   amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause   (4)   of 
section   602   "$10,000,000"   and    inserting   in 
place  thereof  "$10,637,000". 
TITLE  V— MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct  or  ac- 
quire sole  Interest  In  existing  family  housing 
units  in  the  numbers  and  at  the  locations 
hereinafter  named,  but  no  family  housing 
construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any  such 
locations  In  the  United  States,  until  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  consulted  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  as  to  the  availability  of 
suitable  private  housing  at  such  locations. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  suitable  private  hous- 
ing at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  writing,  of  such  differences  of 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  after  such  notification 
has  been  given.  This  authority  shall  Include 
the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests 
in  land  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  or  otherwise.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  deter- 
mines it  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  sole  Interest  in  privately 
owned  or  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  held  family  housing  units  In 
lieu  of  construction,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  do  so:  Provided,  That  family  hous- 
ing units  so  purchased  do  not  exceed  the 
cost  limitations  specified  In  section  502  of 
this  Act  nor  the  limitations  on  size  specified 
In  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  2684: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Interest  in  family 
housing  units  shall  be  acquired  through  the 
exercise  of  eminent  domain  authority. 

(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  units,  $73,500,000. 

Port  Ord,  California,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

Fort  Stewart/Htmter  Army  Airfield,  Geor- 
gia, seven  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  one  thousand  units. 

(b)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  units,  $23,730,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts, 
eighteen  units. 

Marine  Cori>s  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  two  hundrd  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Bangor,  Washington,  four 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Sugar  Grove,  West 
Virginia,  ten  units. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Authorizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  family  housing  provided  in  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  prescribe,  to  the  following  limitations 
on  cost,  which  shall  Include  shades,  screens, 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other  Installed 
equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the  fam- 
ily unit,  design,  supervision.  Inspection,  over- 
head, the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acqui- 
sition, site  preparation,  and  Installation  of 
utilities. 

(b)  The  average  unit  cost  for  all  units  of 
family  bousing  constructed  In  the  United 
States  (other  than  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  shall 
not  exceed  $36,000  and  In  no  event  shall  the 
cost  of  any  imlt  exceed  $51,000. 

(c)  When  family  housfeg  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  those  specified  in 
subsection  (b),  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $46,000,  and  In  no 
event  shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed 
$51,000. 
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Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  othervrtse  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  coat  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
«35.000.000. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
H:i4.230,000,  Including  $7,200,000  for  energy 
conservation  projects. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  tlie  Air  Force. 
$51,000,000,  including  $16,000,000  for  energy 
conservation  projects. 

(4)  for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
$127,000. 

Sec.  504.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  prior  Military  Constructon  A\i- 
thoilzatlon  Acts  on  cost  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  ou  such  co.st 
contained  in  section  502  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for  con- 
jtructlon  of  family  housing  not  heretofore 
repealed  and  for  which  construction  con- 
tracts have  not  been  executed  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct  or  other- 
wise acquire  at  the  locations  hereinafter 
named,  family  housing  unite  not  subject  to 
the  limitations  on  such  cost  contained  in 
section  502  of  this  Act.  This  authority  shall 
Include  the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and 
Interests  in  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
<rf  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 
Total  costs  shall  include  shades,  screens, 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  other  installed 
equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the  fam- 
ily unit,  and  the  costs  of  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  design,  supervision,  inspec- 
tion, overhead,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(a)  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  Maryland, 
one  unit,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $70,000. 

(b)  Twelve  family  housing  units  at  variou.s 
overseas  locations  for  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed 
$1,320,000.  This  authority  shall  be  funded  by 
use  of  excess  foreign  currency  when  so  pro- 
vided In  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(c)  Three  family  housing  units  In  Cairo, 
Egypt,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $180,000. 
Tills  authority  shall  be  funded  by  use  of  ex- 
cess foreign  currency  when  so  provided  In 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Acts. 

(d)  Naval  Base,  Kefiavlk,  Iceland,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  units,  at  a  total  cost  not  to 
exceed  $17,500,000. 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  improvements  to  existing  public  quar- 
ters In  amounts  In  excess  of  the  $15,000  limi- 
tation prescribed  In  section  610(a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-110,  as  amended  (81  Stat.  279, 
305),  as  follows: 

Port  McClellan,  Alabama,  twenty-six,  $466,- 
900. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  two  hundred  and 
eight  units,  $4,000,000. 

Port  McNair,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, five  units,  $195,000. 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  thirty-two  units, 
$664,400. 

Port  Eustis,  Virginia,  one  hundred  eighty- 
five  units,  $3,140,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  one  hundred 
thlrty-slx  units,  $2,503,000. 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  thirty-six 
units,  $666,000. 

Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
one  hundred  forty-five  units,  $2,500,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island, 
South  Carolina,  one  hundred  seventy-eight 
units,  $2,685,800. 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84- 
161  (69  Stat.  324.  352),  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  (l)  striking  out  "During 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976",  and  (2)  revte- 
Ing  the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
"BScpendltures  for  the  rental  of  such  lious- 
Ing  facilities.  Including  the  cost  of  utlUtles 


and  maintenance  and  operation,  may  not 
exceed:  For  the  United  States  (other  tlian 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam)  and  Puerto  Rico, 
an  average  of  $246  per  month  for  each  mili- 
tary department,  or  the  amount  of  $326  per 
month  for  any  one  unit;  and  for  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Guam,  an  average  of  $310  per 
month  for  each  military  department,  or  the 
amount  of  $385  per  month  for  any  one 
unit." 

(b)  Section  507(b(  of  Public  Law  93-166 
(87  Stat.  661.  676»,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "$365',  "$625",  and 
"twelve  thovisand"  in  the  first  .sentence,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$380",  ••S670".  and 
"fifteen  thousand  ",  respectively. 

Sec.  508.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

(1)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  sole 
interest  in  family  housing,  including  demo- 
lition, authorized  improvements  to  public 
quarters,  minor  construction,  relocation  of 
family  housing,  rental  guarantee  payments, 
and  planning  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $208,- 
277,000,  Including  $1,900,000  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

(2)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  moi-tgage  del)ts  inciu-- 
red,  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, and  mortgage  Insurance  premliuns 
authorized  under  section  222  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715m). 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,434,676,000.  lu- 
cluding  $308,739,000  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

Sec.  509.  Section  509  of  Public  Law  93-552 
(88  Stat.  1745,  1759),  is  hereby  amended  by 
changing  the  period  to  a  comma  and  by  add- 
ing •'except  as  authorized  by  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  unusual  circumstances 
resulting  from  excessive  noise,  adverse  en- 
vironmental conditions,  or  health  of  the  oc- 
cupant.s." 

TITLE  VI 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment may  proceed  to  establish  or  develop 
installations  and  facilities  under  this  Act 
without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529). 
and  sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  improvements  on  land  in- 
cludes authority  for  sutveys,  administration, 
overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  incident 
to  construction.  That  authority  may  be  ex- 
ercised before  title  to  the  land  is  approved 
under  section  356  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes  author- 
ity to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and 
Interest's  In  land  (including  temporary  use), 
by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Government- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized  by 
titles  I.  11,  III,  IV,  and  V,  shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$638,310,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $167,- 
536,000;  or  a  total  of  $805,846,000. 

(2)  for  title  H:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$686,407,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $21.- 
867,000;  or  a  total  of  $708,274,000. 

(3)  for  title  in:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$379,135,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $102,- 
846,000;  section  302,  $3,982,000;  or  a  total  of 
$485,963,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  $109,800,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  Family  Housing 
$1 ,642,953,000. 

Sec.  603.  (a)   Except  as  provided  in  sub- 


section ( b ) ,  any  of  the  amounts  specified  In 
titles  I.  II.  in,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may,  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  Director  of 
the  Defense  Agency  concerned,  be  increased 
by  10  per  centum  when  inside  the  United 
States  (Other  than  Hawaii  and  Alaska),  and 
by  15  per  centum  when  outside  the  United 
States  or  In  Hawaii  and  Ala-ska,  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  increase  ( 1 )  Is  required  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  varia- 
tions In  cost,  and  (2)  could  not  have  been 
reB.sonably  anticipated  at  the  time  such  esti- 
mate was  submitted  to  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  total  cost  of  all  construction  and 
acquisition  in  each  such  title  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  that  title. 

(b)  Wlien  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  a  project  within  the  amount 
named  for  any  construction  or  acquisition  iu 
title  I.  II.  Ill,  or  IV  of  this  Act  must  be  In- 
creawed  by  more  than  the  applicable  per- 
centage prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  or  Director  of  the  defense  agency 
concerned  may  proceed  with  such  construc- 
tion or  ac^iuisition  after  a  «rrltten  report  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  Increased  cost  of 
such  project  or  any  reductions  in  approved 
scope  of  the  project,  and  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  such  Increase,  ha.s 
been  stibmltted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  either  (1)  thirty  days  han 
elapsed  from  date  of  submission  of  such  re- 
port or  (2)  both  committees  have  indicated 
approval. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  identifying 
each  individual  project  which  has  been  placed 
under  contract  in  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
then  current  working  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  based  upon  bids  received 
for  such  project  exceeded  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  that  project  by 
more  than  25  per  centum.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  Include  in  such  report  each  individual 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  scope  was 
reduced  in  order  to  permit  contract  award 
within  the  available  authorization  for  such 
project.  Such  report  shall  include  all  per- 
tinent cost  Information  for  each  Individual 
project.  Including  the  amount  in  dollars  and 
percentage  by  which  the  current  working 
estimate  based  on  the  contract  price  for  the 
project  exceeded  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  project  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  604.  Contracts  for  con.struction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command.  Department 
of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  department  or 
Government  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  recommend  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure  the 
most  efficient,  expeditious,  aJid  cost-effective 
accomplishment  of  the  construction  herein 
authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  breakdown  of 
the  dollar  value  of  construction  contracts 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  construc- 
tion agencies  selected  together  with  the  de- 
sign, construction  supervision,  and  overhead 
fees  charged  by  each  of  the  several  agents  in 
the  execution  of  the  assigned  construction. 
Further,  such  contracts  (except  architect 
and  engineering  contracts  which,  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Congress  shall 
continue  to  be  awarded  In  accordance  with 
presently  established  procedures,  customs, 
and  practice)  shall  be  awarded.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  If  the  national 
security  will  not  be  Impaired  and  the  award 
is  consistent  with   chapter   137  of  title   10, 
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United  SUtes  Code.  The 
military  departments  ehall  r 
to  the  Prestdent  of  the  Senate 
er  of  the  House  of  Bepresentat^' 
spect    to    all    contracts 
than  a  competitlre  basis  to 
sponsible  bidder. 

Sue.  605.  As  of  January  1.  197  r 
Izatlons  for  military  public 
family  bousing,  to  be  accomplished 
Secretary  of  a  military  dep 
nectlon  with  the  establlshmeni 
ment  of  Installations  and  facll  itlee 
authorizations   for   appropriatl(  >ns 
that  are  contained  la  titles  I, 
V  of  the  Act  of  December  27.  1 
93-552  (88  Stat.  1745).  and  all 
Izatlons  contained  In  Acts 
December   28,    1974.   and   not   s 
otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
are  r«p>eaied  except — 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  publi  ■ 
for  appropriations  therefor  that 
la  tho'ie  Acts  in  the  titles  tha 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public 
ects  as   to   which   appropriated 
been   obligated   for   consirucu 
land  acquialtiou.  or  payments 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  ix 
part  oefore  January  1,  1977 
tions  for  appropriations  therefir 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repe  i^ 
of  section  605  of  the  Act  of 
1974:.  PubUc  Law  93-552  (88  Stat 
authorizations  for  the  following 
shall  remAln  in  effect  until  Jan  lary 

(a)  Barracks   with   mess 
the  amount  of  $535,000  at 
Virginia,  that  is  contained  in 
101  of  the  Act  of  Novemotr  29 
661 ) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  Barracks  with   mess  c 
the   amount   of    (476.000   at    C4mp 
Virginia,  that  is  contained  in 
101   of   the  Act  of   November 
EUt.  661 ) .  as  amended. 

(C)  Military  Police  Banacks 
facilities    construction    in    the 
91331.000  and  confinement  facil 
tlon   in   the   amoimt   of   $6,287)000 
I«onard  Wood,  Missouri,  that 
In  tlUe  X,  section  101  of  the 
ber  29.   1973   (87  Stat.  661).  as 

(d)  Barracks  Complex  constn  ctlon 
amount  of  $8,622,000  at  Port  On  I 
that  Is  contained  in  title  I 
Act  of  November  29,  1973   (87 
amended. 

(e)  Barracks  construction  in 
of  $2,966,000  at   Aberdeen 
Maryland,  that  Is  contained  in 
Hon   101  of  the  Act  of  November 
(87  Stat.  662) .  as  amended. 

(f )  Barracks  with  mess  coos 
amount  of  $466,000  at  Natick 
Maaeachusette.  that  is  contain 
■ecUon  101  of  the  Act  of  Novei^ber 
(87  Stat.  662 ) .  as  amended. 

(g)  Barracks   without   mess 
In  the  smucunt  of  $3,060,000  at 
Alaska,  that  Is  continued  In  t 
101  of  the  Act  of  November  29. 
062) ,  as  amended. 

(h)   Relocate  Weapons  Rang 
bra  Complex  In  the  amount  o 
for     the     Atlantic     Fleet 
Roosevelt  Roctd<i.  Puerto  Rico, 
talned  In  title  II,  section  204 
November     29,     1973     (87     Sta 
Emended. 

(1)  AuthOTlzatlcn  for  acqulslllon 
In    support    of    the    Air    Instaljatl 
patible  Use  Zones  at  Various 
limited  to  those  in  the  orlgl.n 
the  amount  of  912.000,000  that 
In  title  in,  section  301  of  the 
25,  1972  (86  Stat.  1145),  as 
tlon  «06(3)(K)  of  the  Act  of 
1974    (88  Stat.   1762).  as  amenfcd 
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(j)  Authorization  for  acqviisltlon  of  lands 
In  support  of  the  Air  Installation  Compatible 
Use  Zones  at  Various  Locations  not  limited 
to  those  Identified  In  the  original  project 
in  the  amount  of  $18,000,000  that  is  con- 
tained m  title  III,  section  301  of  the  Act  of 
November  29.  1973  i87  Stat.  6711.  as 
amended. 

Sec.  606.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  n,  in,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
struction projects  Instde  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined 
in  proportion  to  the  appropriate  area  con- 
struction cost  index,  based  on  the  following 
unit  co":t  limitations  where  the  area  con- 
struction Index  is  1.0: 

(1)  $35.00  per  square  foot  for  peimanent 
barrack'?: 

(2)  $37.00  per  square  foot  for  bachelor 
o.ticer  quarters; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defenpe.  or  his  desig- 
nee, determines  that  because  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, application  to  such  project  of 
the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  In 
this  section  is  impracticable:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
in  prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  In  this  section  shall  apply 
to  all  prior  authorization  for  such  construc- 
tion not  heretofore  repealed  and  for  which 
construction  contracts  have  not  been 
awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl5 
Act. 

Sec.  607.  Chapter  159  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  figure  ■$300.(300" 
in  the  item  relating  to  section  2674  in  the 
analysis  and  Inserting  '•$400,000"  in  place 
thereof. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  figure  '$300,000" 
In  the  catchline  of  section  2674  and  insert- 
ing •■$400,000"  in  place  thereof. 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  figures  "5300. OiW." 
••#100,000.'  and  •■$60  000  '  in  section  2674(b) 
and  inserting  "$400,000."  and  '$200,000." 
and  '•$75,(XX)."  respectively.  In  place  thereof. 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  figure  '■SSO.OOO^'  In 
sections  2674(a)  and  (e)  and  in.serting  '■$15.- 
000"  in  place  thereof. 

(5)  By  striking  out  ■'quarterly"  in  section 
2662(b)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof, 
'■annuaJly." 

(C)  By  striking  section  2662(c)  aii'i  In- 
serting  In   place   thereof: 

"This  section  applies  ouly  to  real  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  American  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  It  does  not  apply  to  real 
property  for  river  and  harbor  projects  or 
flood  control  projects,  or  to  leases  of  Gov- 
errunent-owned  real  property  for  agricul- 
tural or  grazing  purposes  or  to  any  real 
property  acquisition  specifically  authorized 
In  a  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act." 

(7)  By  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion to  section  2667: 

•■(f)  Notwithstanding  clause  (3),  subsec- 
tion (a),  real  property  and  associated  per- 
sonal property,  which  have  been  determined 
excess  as  the  result  of  a  Defense  In.stallatloii 
realignment  or  closure,  may  be  leased  to 
State  or  local  governments  pending  final 
dl.sporltlon  if: 

"(1)  T>.e  Secretary  concerned  determines 
that  such  action  ■would  facilitate  State  and 
local  economic  adjustment  efforts,  and 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  General  Services 
.Admlnl.stratlon,  concurs  In  the  action." 

(8)  By  adding  the  following  new  section: 
•Sec.  2672  a.  Acquisition:  Interests  In  land 

when  need  Is  urgent.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  2662.  the  Secretary  of 
a  military  department  may  acquire  any  In- 
terest in  land  that — 

"(1)  he  or  his  designee  deiermines  la 
needed  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense; 
and 


"(2 1  Is  required  to  maintain  the  oper- 
ational integrity  c^  s  military  installation; 
and 

"(3)  considerations  of  urgency  do  not  per- 
mit the  delay  necessary  to  Include  the  re- 
quired  acquisition  in  an  annual  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act. 

"Appropriations  available  for  military  con- 
struction will  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  ■section.  The  authority  to  acquire  an  in- 
terest in  land  under  this  section  includes 
authority  to  make  surveys  and  acqtUre  in- 
terests in  laud  (including  temporary  use), 
by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  land  owned 
by  the   United  States,  or  otherwise." 

(9)  By  striking  from  the  catchline  and 
analysis  relating  to  section  2675  the  second 
colon  and  all  that  follows: 

(10)  By  .striking  the  following  words  from 
the  first  sentence  of  section  2675.  "that  are 
not  located   on  a  military  base  and". 

Sec.  808.  In  addition  to"  all  other  author- 
ized variations  of  cost  limitations  or  fiow 
area  limitations  contained  in  this  Act  or 
prior  Military  Con.structlon  Authorization 
Act;?,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  desig- 
nee,  rnay  permit  Increases  In  the  cost  limi- 
tations or  floor  area  llmltAtJons  by  such 
amounts  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  equip  any 
projects  with  solar  heating  ard/or  cooling 
equipment. 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navv  or 
his  designee  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  to  the  Guam  Power  Authority  an 
agency  of  the  Governmer^t  of  Guam  without 
monetary  consideration  but  subject  to  such 
re.servations  and  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy  cr  his  designee 
should  determine  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  State's,  all  rights, 
titles,  and  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
in  and  to  those  certain  parcels  of  real  prop- 
erty situated  at  Cabras  Island,  territory  ol 
Guam  known  and  Identified  as  lot  257  and 
lot  261  containing  63.58  acres,  mere  cr  less. 

Sec.  610.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  whldi 
shall  set  forth,  with  respect  to  each  con- 
tract 01  more  than  $500,000  for  construction 
outside  the  United  States  and  its  po<isesslons 
which  is  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act,  a 
summary  of  the  number  and  nationality  of 
the  foreign  nationals  who  were  hired  to  per- 
form services  In  regard  to  such  contract 
during  the  reporting  period,  the  type  of 
skills  provided  by  such  foreign  nationals, 
and  the  average  hourly  or  other  wage  rate 
paid  to  foreign  nationals  In  each  skill  cate- 
gory. 

Sec.  611.  "Htles  T.  II.  m.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of 
this  Act  naay  be  cited  as  the  "Mllltarj'  Con- 
struction Authorization   .\ct,   1976." 
TITLE  VII 

bl-ABD    AND    BESEKVE   FORCES    FACIUTIKS 

Sec.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facilities 
for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,  including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the 
cost  of  such  facili'.les  shall  not  exceed — 

( 1 ) )    For   the  Department   of   the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  854,745.000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve.  $44.4E!),000. 

( 2 )  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy :  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Re8er\es.  $34,800,000. 
(3,  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $55,100,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $16,500,000. 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  aa  amend- 
ed (31  U.S.C.  529).  and  sections  4774  and 
9774  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Ilie 
authority  to  pla^e  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  lands  includes  authority 
for  survey;,  administration,  overhead,  plan- 
ning, and  s'.ipervl.slon  Incident  to  construe- 
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tion.  That  authority  muy  be  {-.Kerclsed  before 
title  to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section 
355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
CSC.  255),  and  even  though  the  land  Is 
held  temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  land  includes  autliorlty  to 
make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  In- 
terests in  land  (including  temporary  use), 
bv  gift,  purchase,  exchange  oi  Cioveniment- 
owiied  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  703.  Chapter  133.  tiiie  10.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
figure  "$25,000"  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
2233n.  and  inserting  the  figure  ■SSO.OOO"  in 
place  thereof. 

Sec.  704.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Au- 
thorization Act,  1976.' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mi  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  with  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Hou.';e  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  tlae 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pearson  >  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Goldwatei:  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION, 
1976 

Tlie  Senate  continued  witli  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  598  >  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Energ.v  Research 
and  Development  Administration  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Enei-gy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  witli. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  Page  18.  line  23,  strike  "$96,200,000.". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "}il58,788,000." 

And  on  Page  39,  lines  3  and  4,  strike 
"S24,300.OOO.",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
$42,040,000." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Piesident,  it  will 
not  take  me  long  to  explain  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous -consent 
request? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  liappy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  A.  B.  Culvahouse.  of  my  staff, 
be  accorded  the  privilege  ot  the  floor  for 
the  balance  of  the  day. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Meg  Powell,  of 
my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the 


floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  urn  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  he 
would  discuss  that  when  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  who  Ls  managing  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  comes  into  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 

tll£l^    d16&S6? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
withhold  his  amendment  until  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  comes  into  the  Chamber. 
Our  arrangement  was  that  I  would 
handle  the  nuclear  part  of  the  ERDA 
bill  and  he  would,  tov-ard  the  last,  handle 
the  other  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

While  waiting.  I  might  pose  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  have  one  amendment  that  goes  to  the 
military  aspects  of  this  bill.  I  had  asked 
the  ERDA  people  to  give  me  a  briefing 
on  the  very  fundamental  questions  that 
I  feel  any  Senator  should  be  informed 
of  before  voting.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Abourezki 
made  a  similar  request.  We  were  sum- 
marily denied  a  briefing,  they  saying 
that  this  information  had  been  given  to 
Congress  through  the  proper  committees. 
That  is  reminiscent  of  the  attitude 
that  existed  when  we  used  to  have  the 
secret  CIA  committee,  when  they  were 
the  only  ones  who  knew  what  was  going 
on.  I  am  deepb'  disturbed  that  an  agency 
of  the  Government  would  refuse  to  brief 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  on  some- 
thing as  vital  as  our  nuclear  capability. 
This  is  where  the  heart  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is. 

If  I  could  very  quickly  .'jIiow  some 
charts,  they  will  show  this  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

We  spent  weeks  fighting  the  Defense 
budget  as  it  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  But  the  heart  of  the 
matter  on  the  arms  race  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in 
the  Defense  budget,  it  is  in  this  ERDA 
budget.  This  part  of  the  budget  has  never 
been  challenged  or  brought  into  question 
seriously,  In  the  entire  history  of  this 
Nation.  So  the  arms  race  goes  on 
imabated. 

All  I  request  Is  to  have  a  briefing  by 
ERDA.  I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  will  join  me  in.  really,  dealing  a 
blow  to  this  executive  arrogance,  where 
they  can  say.  "This  stuff  is  too  secret  to 
tell  you  people,  who  are  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  who  develop  the  policy 
of  the  United  States."  My  attitude  is  if 
this  is  too  secret  for  us  to  know  about  it, 
we  really  have  lost  control.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  a  situation  like  this. 
The  chart  closest  to  me.  on  the  right, 
shows  that  we  have  8.500  nuclear 
strategic  weapons,  which  is  the  ability 
to  destroy  tlie  Soviet  Union  40  times, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  2,800 
weapons,  the  ability  to  destroy  the  United 
States  10  times. 
We  see  that,   as  a  result  of  SALT 


negotiations,  we  have  been  much  more 
aggressive  in  increasing  our  arsenal  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  understood  this.  I  think  if 
every  Senator  understood  it,  the  debate 
on  this  subject  and  the  amendment  I 
have  could  be  much  more  meaningfull.v 
treated. 

My  offering  this  amendment  on  the 
military  asiiects  of  it  is  like  tyuig  both 
my  hands.  All  I  have  is  this  information, 
which  was  given  to  me  by  lay  people,  and 
the  ERDA  people  say  this  is  too  secret 
to  tell  us  about. 

Tlie  defense  oi  this  country,  the  sur- 
vival of  this  world  is  not  too  secret  for 
the  American  people  to  know  something 
about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  tlie 
Senator  has  not  submitted  liis  amend- 
ment yet. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  was  accommodating 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  said 
that  on  my  solar  amendment,  he  wanted 
to  wait  tmtil  the  Senator  fiom  Idaho  or 
somebody  else  was  in  tlie  Chamber.  I 
am  just  using  up  time,  ijecause  this  issue 
is  something  I  wanted  to  bring  up.  an 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  WUl  tlie  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  tlie  Senator  of- 
fer his  amendment  now  so  that  we  can 
start  working  on  it? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  can  do  that,  but  I 
think  we  could  still  address  this  question. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Call  it  up  immedi- 
ately so  it  will  be  under  controlled  time. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  are  luider  controlled 
time  right  now.  We  are  under  my  solar 
controlled  time.  I  was  just  seeking  to 
make  inquiry.  Tliere  is  no  effort  to  cause 
any  extreme  delay.  I  think  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable request  by  a  Senator  of  the  exec  - 
utive  branch  which  has  been  summarilj 
dismissed.  I  hope  that  my  more  senior 
colleagues  will  support  me  in  this  request 
to  have  the  executive  come  up  and  give 
me  and  other  Senators  a  briefing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  now.  fii-st  of  all.  let  me  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Alaska  that 
I  hope  he  will  not  pursue  this  matter  too 
much  on  the  floor.  We  may  get  our- 
selves— I  hope  we  .shall  go  ratlier  slowly 
on  this. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order, 
please?  This  is  very,  very  sensitive  and 
important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mi^.  PASTORE.  No  one  understands  it 
better  than  the  Senator  iroin  Alaska. 

Frankly,  this  matter  has  disturbed  me 
for  many,  many  years;  that  is.  the  level 
at  which  we  engage  oui-selves  In  thi.s 
particular  area.  Our  committee  has  been 
very,  vei-j-  carefully  scrutinizing  in  that 
respect. 

As  a  result  of  the  Cyprus  situation  and 
a  few  other  inciden'^s  in  other  parts  ot 
the  world,  several  Senators  have  ap- 
proached me.  telling  me  that  they  had 
talked  with  the  admhiistratlon  or  with 
the  ERDA  Agency,  asking  that  they  be 
briefed  in  this  very  sensitive  area.  When 
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the  atomic  energy  law  wis  originally 
drawn,  realizing  the  fact  tliat  much  of 
this  information  Is  very  cjassifled  smd 
top  secret.  It  was  provided  In  the  law 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  should  be  fully  and  c  urrently  ad 
vised  as  to  any  developmeits  that  oc 
curred.  There  was  an  obvioiis  reason  for 
that.  It  is  that  if  we  begin  lo  talk  about 
this  matter  too  loasely.  it  vould  finally 
get  out  and  only  be  aid  anf  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  So  we  had  to  be 
On  the  other  hand,  Uiere 
ment  that  we  have  been  elfected  by  the 
people  of  our  States  to  reiji'esent  them 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  we 
on  these  matters.  We  havej  to  cast  our 
votes,  and  how  do  we  cast  on  r  vote  unless 
we  are  told  what  it  is  all  at  9Ut?  That  Is 
a  very  valid  argument,  one  '  rhlch  I  have 
recognized  for  a  long  time.  C  onsequently. 
because  of  the  fact  that  several  Sena 
tors  have  talked  to  me,  and  I  think  some 
have  talked  to  Mr.  Baker,  ;   had  a  per- 


I'ei-y  careful, 
is  the  argu- 


sonal  conversation  with  the 


Defense,  Mr.  Schleslnger.  I  e  splalned  the 
whole  situation  to  him  anc  I  told  him 
that  the  time  has  come  wl  en  Senators 
will  have  to  assume  the  i  esponsibillty 
erf  this  Information,  and  if  t  is  given  to 
them,  they  cannot  impart  It  or  give  it 
to  anj'body  else.  They  assumi  full  respon- 
sibility in  making  sure  tha  it  does  not 
get  out.  Possibly,  once  they  iiave  the  in- 
formation, we  could  meet  in  executive 
session  to  discuss  some  of  thi  se  problems. 
As  a  result  of  that,  agreement  was 
reached  that  soon  after  w(  come  back 
here  in  September,  we  can  meet  on  it. 
I  am  circulating  a  letter  tod  ly.  notifying 
the  Members.  This  is  the  lett  er ; 

July 


the 


Deak  Colleactte  :  Several  Seni  i 
proached  iia  with  regard  to 
the  numbers  and  typee  of  VS. 
ona  In  Europe  and  the  Middle  Ekst. 

We  have  consulted  with  tb(  Secretary  of 
Defense.  James  R.  ScbJesingei ,  and  be  has 
agreed  that  he  wUI  Instruct  i  everal  of  his 
aides  who  are  competent  In  t  ils  area — 

Including  himself;  I  am  ^oing  to  a^k 
him  to  come  up,  too. 

to  cooperate  with  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  In  briefing 
on  this  matter  and  answering 
mJght  be  of  Interest  to  lndlvl4ual 

I  need  not  remind  you  that 
classified,  top  secret  Infonnatlc^ 
not  be  Imparted  to  anyone 
Senators  receiving  It. 

Please  let  me  know  If  yoii  ar^  interested  in 
such  a  briefing  by  calliiig  th<  Committee's 
KxecuUve  Director.  George  F.  Murphy,  Jr., 
who  can  be  reached  on  225-617: 

After  heaxhig  from  you,  I  wi  11  arrange  for 
a  date  for  such  a  briefing  in  the  classified 
room  of  the  Joint  Commltt*  i  on  Atomic 
Energy  at  a  convenient  time  fifter  our  re- 
turn In  early  September. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  Pa8t(^e 


;  lnter(  sted 


(XC 


HowA&o  H 
Ranking  Republican 


This  letter  will  be  signed  qy  Mr.  Baker 
and  myself. 

That,  I  believe,  is  an  aiiswer  to  the 
Senator's  problem  and  I  thJ  nk  he  has  a 
valid  point.  I  would  add  tik — the  one 
thing  about  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Energy,  Is  that  In  all  the  3  ears  that  It 


Secretary  of 
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tors  have  ap- 
qucBtlon  of 
:  luclear  weap- 


<Jommlttee  on 
Senators 
Questions  that 
Senators, 
this  is  highly 
which  can- 
cept   to  the 


Chairma  u . 
Jr., 

SenAte  Member. 


Bajleb, 


has  existed,  there  has  never 


been  a  leak. 


I  hope  that  the  Senators  will  imder- 
stand  the  sensitivity  of  this  information 
and  make  sure  it  Is  not  revealed  to  any- 
one. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  really  want  to  com- 
mend the  initiative  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  because  some  of  us  felt  not 
only  insulted  as  Individuals,  but  really, 
that  our  ability  was  impaired  in  dis- 
charging our  oflBce,  because  the  final 
decision  in  democracy  .should  be  made  by 
elected  officials. 

Of  course,  I  had  a  group  from  EROA 
come  up  to  my  office  and  sit  there  and 
tell  me  it  was  a  situation  of  secrecy,  they 
could  not  tell  me.  I  said: 

Jvist  give  me.  a  Senator,  no  staff,  a  brief 
.■statement  that  you  want  to  give. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  they  are  not  tlie 
ones  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  realize  that  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  cannot  do  it  un- 
der the  law.  but  we  do  have  people  who 
can  do  it  and  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  the  Senator  then 
join  with  me  in  realizing  it,  because  this 
is  the  natural  conclusion  of  things,  how 
can  we  as  a  body  make  this  decision  to- 
day on  this  subject  when  as  a  matter 
of  course  we  know  nothing  about  It? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  the  Senator  does 
know  something  about  it,  but  he  will  have 
to  rely  on  the  good  sense  and  judgment 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. We  have  nine  Members  from  the 
House  and  nine  Members  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  realize  that  does  not  answer  the 
Senators  question  fully,  but  that  has 
been  the  system  up  to  now  and  I  would 
hope  in  the  future  we  can  make  certain 
modifications,  but  I  would  hope  we  would 
not  use  that  as  an  impediment  to  pass- 
ing this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  ask  this  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  tradition  we  had 
in  the  past  with  a  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  which  watched  the 
CIA 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  I  know,  I  was 
waiting  for  the  Senator  to  say  that. 

Ml-.  GRAVEL.  WeU,  I  think  it  is  a  legit- 
imate criticism. 

If  we  have  tried  these  procedures  be- 
fore, they  have  been  terribly  fallible.  I 
know  my  colleague  is  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that.  So  the  reliance  on  that  pro- 
cedure one  more  time,  we  do  not  have  a 
vote  in  an  intelligent  process,  there  is 
nothing  here,  the  arms  race  goes  una- 
bated. 

Now,  is  there  anything  critical — this 
is  my  question — is  there  anything  criti- 
cal that  will  happen  to  our  national  de- 
fense posture  if  this  facet  of  the  budget 
is  not  approved  m^til,  let  us  say,  the  first 
week  in  September,  maybe  a  day  after 
we  have  our  briefing  and  have  a  secret 
debate?  Probably  this  is  tlie  most  gar- 
gantuan responsibility  we  have  as  not 
Senators,  as  human  beings,  on  this  earth 
because  we  are  talking  about  the  capa- 
city to  destroy  all  humankind. 

Now,  is  it  so  much  to  ask  that  we 
wait  until  September  so  that  more  of 
us  are  informed  as  to  what  this  responsi- 
bihty  is? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  it  goes  that  way 
this  afternoon,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 


nothing  to  do  with  scheduling  the  legis- 
lation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  only  found 
out  last  night  this  was  being  put  down 
in  the  pending  business  today. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  will  take, 
but  I  repeat  again,  if  it  spills  over  until 
September,  we  can  do  it  the  Senator's 
way,  but  I  hope  if  we  can  get  to  it  now 
the  Senator  would  realize  the  good  judg. 
ment  of  that  committee  insofar  as  the 
recommendations  are  concerned. 

We  watched  this  thing  vei-y  closely, 
and  I  assure  the  Senator — I  assure  the 
Senator — we  want  to  be  just  as  careful 
as  he  does. 

I  repeat  again,  I  would  not  want  to 
see  this  thing  go  over  imtil  September 
because  it  is  an  authoilzation  bill  and  it 
seems  we  should  do  something  about  it 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, would  the  Senator,  who  has  been 
really  gi-acious,  I  really  have  no  disre- 
spect in  this  request,  he  has  been  very 
accommodating  thus  far,  we  are  just 
talking  a  little  further.  I  really  do  not 
see  where  our  national  defense  would  be 
imparied  by  waiting  30  days  imtil  more 
Members  are  informed. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  were  to  make  a 
argtimeut  to  me  that,  well,  things  are 
going  to  happen  between  now  and  then 
that  will  imperil  or  limit  the  President's 
ability  to  do  something,  I  might  be  per- 
suaded by  it.  But  if  it  is  just  a  questicm 
of  delay  to  make  tlie  Democratic  process 
more  effective,  then  that  delay  certainly 
cannot  be  too  much  to  ask  because  the 
Senator  is  presently  taking  the  initiative 
to  make  this  position  more  effective. 

The  only  problem  is.  when  we  acquire 
this  knowledge,  we  will  not  be  able  to  put 
it  to  use  for  another  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  do 
me  a  favor,  please,  and  take  it  up  with 
Mike  Mansfield.  It  is  up  to  him  whether 
or  not  we  resolve  this  today  or  we  do  it 
after  we  come  back,  but  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Could  I  impose  upon  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island?  I  think  that 
is  very  accommodating,  and  I  will  not 
bring  it  up  any  further,  but  that  he  g" 
with  me  to  the  majority  leader  and  take 
his  coimsel  as  to  the  time  it  might  be 
postponed  to,  because  the  Senator  has 
already  played  a  leadership  and  helpful 
role? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Frankly,  I  will  not  do 
that,  but  if  the  majority  leader  feels  he 
must  go  along  with  the  Senator's  re- 
quest, that  Is  entirely  up  to  him.  But  I 
cannot  become  a  party  to  It  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  feel  that  we  should  go 
forward  as  we  have  in  previous  years. 

But  I  recognize  the  merit  of  the  Sen- 
ator's argument,  and  I  say  to  the  Senator 
frankly,  if  Mr.  Mansfield  decides  to  go 
over  to  Septemljer,  that  is  his  responsi- 
blUty  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  it 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  He  has  been 
most  helpful  and  he  will  be  respoilslble 
for  this  body  being  more  educated  on 
this  subject  because  of  his  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Just  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Parlo  West  be 
gi-anted  privilege  of  the  floor  dui-lng  this 
nieasui'e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  up  my  solar  amendment  at 
this  point,  to  deal  with  that? 

I  would  be  happy  to  wiUihold  until  a 
later  time  today. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Senator  would 
withhold  It,  so  that  other  amendments 
with  respect  to  ERDA  may  be  brought 
up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Surely. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  With  respect  to  tlie 
ERDA  authorization. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
if  he  could  just  advise  me  when. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  ERDA 
authorization;  is  he  prepared  to  offer 
his  amendment  at  this  time? 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  withdi-aw  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  aside  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. I  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Now,  I  ask  if  there  Is 
any  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
ERDA  authorization,  nuclear  part? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  tliere 
any  other  amendments? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  I  have  one. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  the  floor.  He 
was  asking  if  there  were  any  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  like  to  get  an 
answer  to  my  query,  Mr.  President.  Are 
there  any  other  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  anieiidmeuts  to  be  offered? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  reply,  as  to  amend- 
maits,  one  on  solar  already  called  up, 
another  dealing  wltii  conservation  that 
I  will  call  up. 

I  presume  the  same  pci-son  wDl  handle 
the  conservation,  so  I  would  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  on 
the  scheduling  if  he  could  tell  me  when 
he  wants  it  called  up. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  have  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dan  Jaffe, 
Allan  Hoffman,  and  Mike  Brownlee  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Tom  Block  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  and  vote  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
oxxr 1606— Part  20 


Mr.  TAFT.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
rdatiug  to  the  authorization  for  ERDA, 
for  gas  racploration  and  research,  gas 
shale,  does  tiie  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wish  to  take  that  or 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Under  the  previous 
agreement,  because  of  the  dual  jurisdic- 
tion, two  committees,  it  was  agreed  that 
tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  would  manage 
the  Interior  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Tliis,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  ERDA;  the  reason  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion, this  is  ERDA. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  They  are  handling 
part  of  ERDA  too. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  handle  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  understand  that 
there  are  no  further  amendments  at  this 
point  to  the  part  of  the  bill  which  Is 
handled  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
are  none  that  have  been  offered.  The 
Chair  cannot  guarantee  there  will  be 
none. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Except  for  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Baker,  if  he  Is  ready. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ready? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready. 

.vmj:noment  no.  85 1 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  851  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  proposes  amendment  No.  851. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

A<M.  at  the  end  of  the  bin  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  V— ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  501.  Chapter  9  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955    (42  U.S.C.  2391  et 
•seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Commission"  each 
lime  It  appears  in  sections  01  and  94,  the 
first  time  It  appears  in  section  02,  and  where 
it  appears  in  section  93,  and  inserting  iu 
each  instance  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'Administrator"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "atomic  energy"  iu  sec- 
tion 91a(2)  and  ln.serting  "Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration"  in  lieu 
1 hereof : 

(3)  by  striking  out  "its"  in  secilou  91d; 
14)   by  striking  out  "itself"  iu  sccUou  91e. 

(5)  by  stt-ikiiig  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  tile  first  sentence  of  section  91a,  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ": 
Provided  /urther.  That  the  Administrator  Is 
also  autborlEed  to  make  payments  of  just 
and  reasonable  sums  to  Anderson  County 
and  Roane  County,  Tennessee."; 

(6)  by  iu£,erUiig  iiumediateiy  »lier  "Rich- 
iaud  School  Disti-ict"  iu  section  Sid.  but  be- 
fore the  closing  of  parentheses,  the  following: 
";  or  not  less  than  six  luouihs  prior  to 
June  30.  1986,  iu  the  case  of  Anderson 
County  and  Roane  County,  Teuuc^^seo : ; 


(7)  by  striking  out  "Commifislon"  iu  the 
catchlines  of  sections  93  and  94; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "Commission'  the  sec- 
ond time  It  appears  In  section  92,  and  in- 
serting "Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  the  final  period  In  sec- 
tion 93  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Xb» 
following:  ";  and  in  the  case  of  Anderson 
County  and  Roane  County,  Tennessee,  shall 
not  extend  beyond  June  30,  1986.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  while  the  Senator 
is  speaking. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pui- 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  authorize, 
but  not  require,  the  Administrator  of 
ERDA  to  make  assistance  payments  to 
Anderson  and  Roane  Counties,  Tenn., 
under  the  criteria  set  forth  In  section 
91  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act 
of  1955.  These  are  the  counties  In  which 
both  the  city  of  Oak  Ridge  and  the  Fed- 
eral nuclear  and  related  facilities  are 
located.  Such  assistance  has  been  au- 
thorized and  fimds  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  past  several  years. 
Including  the  counties  in  tJie  Commu- 
nity Act  would  simply  attthorlre  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  ERDA  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  two  counties  for  future 
payments,  which  would  continue  to  re- 
quite the  appropriations  of  funds. 

Hearings  hiave  been  conducted  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  this  quesUon  and 
the  record  made  at  those  hearings  pro- 
vides a  convincing  case  that  financial 
assistance  payments  under  the  criteria 
of  the  Community  Act  should  be  made 
to  these  two  counties.  The  record  of  the 
hearings  justifies  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Community  Act 
in  order  to  correct  an  inequity  created 
by  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Oak  Ridge.  It  is  essential 
that  the  community  at  Oak  Ridge  main- 
tain a  level  of  services  which  will  atti"act 
and  maintain  well-qualified  persomiel 
for  the  national  energy  progi'ani  being 
pursued  in  the  Federal  facilities  at  Oak 
Ridge.  This  set  of  circuirtstances  applies 
not  only  within  the  city  of  Oak  Ridge 
but  also  extends  into  the  counties  from 
which  the  Federal  Government  carved 
the  Oak  Ridge  reservation  dming  World 
War  U. 

The  need  to  maintain  an  adequate  lev- 
el of  governmental  services  imposes  fi- 
nancial burdens  on  tiie  counties  as  well  as 
the  city  of  Oak  Ridge,  but  the  Commu- 
nity Act  now  permits  payments  only  to 
the  city  of  Oak  Ridge  and  not  to  the 
counties.  In  addition,  the  location  of  the 
Federal  facilities  and  Iheir  size,  being  the 
largest  single  employer  at  a  single  loca- 
tion in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  is  such 
that  they  deter  other  lar^e  industries 
from  coming  into  the  coimties  and  ef- 
fectively lower  the  tax  base  which  could 
othei-wise  be  available  to  them.  As  a  re- 
sult, Andei-son  and  Roane  Counties,  re- 
spectively, have  the  fii'st  and  tliird  high- 
est tax  rates  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  are  now  faced  with  either  increa.^- 
ing  that  already  high  tax  rate  or  decreas- 
ing the  level  of  services  to  their  citizens. 
Decrea-^ing  the  level  of  services  Is  not  an 
acceptable  choice  when  viewed  In  light 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Community  Act 
and  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Oak  Ridge. 
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Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unani|nous 
sent  that  a  section-by -sectio  a 
of  the  amendment  and  related 
ground  material  be  printed  in 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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Section   91.   ol   the   Atomic 
njunUy  Act  of  1955,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  ERDA  to  make 
nients  of  Just  and  reasonable 
son  County  and  Roane  County 
adding  the  two  counties  to 
eligible  to  receive  payments  in 
with  the  criteria  of  subsection 

Section   91. d.    of   the 
amended   to  provide   that   not 
months  prior  to  June  30,  1979, 
istrator  shall  present  to  the  Join 
recommendations   as   to  the 
further    assistance    payments 
County   and   Roane   County, 
Community  Act  is  not  further 
payments  made  pursuant   to 
tered  Into  after  June  30,  1979 
n  year-to-year  determination. 

The  criteria  In  Section  91. a 
piled  by  the  Administrator  of 
termlnlng  assistance  payments 
reasonable  sums  to  Anderson 
Roane  County,  Tennessee.  These 
to  be  interpreted  and  applied  by 
istrator  so  that  the  assistance 
these  counties  are  on  the  same 
the  payments  which  are  now 
City  of  Oak  Ridge. 

The  criterion  In  Section  91. a. 
that  the  Administrator  of  ERDi . 
sider   the   approximate   real 
and    assessments    for    local     i: 
which  wotild  be  paid  "upon 
the  conxmunlty   if  such  properly 
exempt  from  taxation  by  reasor 
ownership."   Section   21.b.(l)    ir 
munlty  Act  defines  "communitj 
which  excludes  the  major  ERDA 
facilities   at  Oak  Ridge   from 
in  Section  91.a.(l). 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  could 
Ing  to  redefine  "community"  to 
boundaries    of    the    two 
especially  so  In  view  of  the 
tory  c»f  the  Community  Act ' 
the  exclusion  of  the  major 
ciUtles  was  a  deliberate  decisio^ 
recognition,  however,  that   It 
existence  of  these  plants  and 
Justified  the  assistance  paymenti 

In  view  of  the  objective  to 
sistance  payments  to  the  two 
der  the  same  criteria  as  now 
determine  the  payments  to  the 
Ridge,  It  is  apparent  that,  for 
assistance  to  these  two  counti^ 
"municipal"  in  Sections  9lJi. 
shall  be  deemed  also  to  Include 
governmental  services  rendered 
counties. 

The  Administrator  of  ERDA  ha  ; 
ill.  determining  a  just  and 
ment  he  will  consider  the 
ance  payments  added   to  the 
year   1975   budget   for  the  two 
the  Congress  and  the  amounts, 
may  be  added  to  the  fiscal  year 
as  general  guidance  as  to  the 
future  payments  to  be  made 
tie«.  The  amounts  added  by  the 
the  ERDA  budgets  are 
criteria  of  Section  91. a.  These 
ever,  were  added  by  the 
consultation  with  the  counties 
counties  in  their  testimony  did 
an  am.ount  which  they 
but  spoke  only  In  general  term ; 
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In  its  discussions  and  negotiations  with 
the  counties,  ERDA  should  be  open  to  sug- 
gestions from  the  coimtles  with  regard  to 
the  amotmts  of  financial  assistance.  The 
amounts  ofifer  general  guidance  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  celling  and  may  well 
be  changed  as  the  result  of  further  analysis 
of  data  heretofore  or  hereafter  presented  by 
the  counties. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  makes  cer- 
tain technical  amendments  to  recognize  the 
transfer  of  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  former  Atomic  Energy  Commls,sion  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

Section  92.  is  amended  to  stibstitute  the 
"AdministrAtor"  aud  'Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration"  in  lieu  of 
Commission.  These  technical  amendments 
also  recognize  the  transfer  of  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  former  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment  Administration. 

Technical  amendments  are  made  to  Sec- 
tion 93.  to  substitute  the  Administrator  for 
Commission  in  view  of  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  former 
Atomic  Energy  Commis-slon  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development   Administration. 

Section  94.  of  the  Conununity  Act  Is 
amended  to  provide  that  the  terms  of  any 
contract  made  by  ERDA  under  the  author- 
ity of  Section  94.,  with  Anderson  County 
and  Roane  County,  Tenn..  shall  not  extend 
beyond  June  30,  1979. 

With  regard  to  ERDA  contractual  atithor- 
Ity  under  Section  94.,  the  Community  Act 
wa.s  amended  in  1967  to  require  that  hence- 
forth any  appropriations  for  further  assist- 
ance payments  under  Section  91. a.  must  first 
be  authorized  by  Congress.  In  accordance 
with  Section  118.a.,  funds  to  satisfy  any 
contractual  obligations  entered  into  by 
ERDA  and  the  two  counties  would  be  re- 
quested to  be  Included  in  authorizing  and 
appropriation  acts. 

Changes  in  Exi-stinc  Law 

In  accordance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  recommended  by  the 
bill  accompanying  this  report  are  shown  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  Is  shown  in  black 
brackets  and  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic 
and  existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  pro- 
poMd  is  shown  in  romau ) : 

PUBLIC  LAW  84-212 

Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955 
Sec.  91.  Basis  of  Assistance  to  Cities  and 
Other  Statk  and  Local  Entities. — 

a.  From  the  date  of  transfer  of  any  munici- 
pal Installations  to  a  governmental  or  other 
entity  at  or  for  the  community,  the  [Com- 
misslonj  Administrator  shall,  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  make  annual  assistance  pay- 
ments of  just  and  reasonable  sums  to  the 
State,  county,  or  local  entity  having  juris- 
diction to  collect  property  taxes  or  to  the  en- 
tity receiving  the  installation  transferred 
hereunder:  Provided,  however,  with  respect 
to  the  Cities  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and 
Richland,  Washington,  and  the  Richland 
School  District,  the  rCommlssion]  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  continue  lo  make 
as.slstance  payments  of  just  and  reasonable 
sums  after  expiration  of  such  ten-year  pe- 
riod r.].-  Provided  further.  That  the  Admin' 
istrator  is  also  authorized  to  make  payments 
of  just  and  reasonable  sums  to  Anderson 
County  and  Roan  County,  Tennessee.  In  de- 
termining the  amoimt  and  recipient  of  such 
payments  the  [Commission]  Administrator 
shall  consider — 

(1)  the  approximate  real  property  taxes 
and  assessments  for  local  Imrovements  which 
would  be  paid  to  the  governmental  entity 
upon  property  within  the  community  if  such 
property  were  not  exempt  from  taxation  by 
reason  of  Federal  ownership; 

(2)  the  maintaining  of  mtmlolpal  services 


at  a  level  which  will  not  impede  the  recruit- 
ment or  retention  of  persoimel  essential  to 
rthe  atomic  energy!  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  program; 

(3)  the  fiscal  problems  peculiar  to  the 
governmental  entity  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction at  the  commiuiity  as  a  single  pur- 
pose national  defense  installation  tnider 
emergency  conditions'; 

(4)  the  municipal  services  and  other  bur- 
dens Imposed  on  the  governmental  or  other 
entities  at  the  community  by  the  United 
States  in  its  operations  in  the  project  area; 
and 

(5)  the  tax  revenues  and  sources  available 
to  the  governmental  entity,  its  efforts  and 
diligence  in  collection  of  taxes,  assessment  of 
property,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  operations. 

b.  Special  interim  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  any 
governmental  entity  which — 

( 1 )  has  a  special  burden  due  to  the  reqtiire- 
mentsS  under  law  Imposed  upon  It  In  assist- 
ing In  elfectuatlng  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
for  which  it  will  not  olherwi.se  receive  ade- 
quate compensation  or  revenues;  or 

(2)  will  suffer  a  tax  loss  or  lapse  in  place 
of  which  It  will  not  receive  any  other  ade- 
quate revenues  until  the  new  governmental 
entitles  contemplated  by  this  chapter  are 
receiving  their  normal  taxes  and  performing 
their  normal  finictlons. 

c.  Payments  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  payments  made  for  special  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  local  governmental  entitles  in 
accordance  with  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 168  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
Payments  may  be  made  under  this  section 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  a.s  amended. 

d.  With  respect  to  any  entity  not  less  than 
six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  tea- 
year  period  referred  to  hi  subsection  a.  (or 
not  less  than  sLx  months  prior  to  June  30, 
1979.  In  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  and  Ricliland,  Washington,  [andl 
the  Richland  School  District,  and  Anderson 
County  and  Roane  County,  Tennessee) .  the 
tCommissionl  Administrator  shall  present  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Cits] 
recommendations  as  to  the  need  for  any  fur- 
ther assistance  payments  to  such  entity. 

e.  In  exercising  the  authority  of  subsection 
91. a.  the  [Commission]  Administrator  shall 
assure  titself]  that  the  governmental  or 
other  entitles  receiving  assistance  hereunder 
utilize  all  reasonable,  available  means  to 
achieve  financial  self-sufficiency  to  the  end 
that  a.ssi£tance  payments  by  the  [Commis- 
sion] Administrator  may  be  reduced  or  ter- 
minated at  the  earliest  practical  time. 

Sec.  92.  [Commission]  Reductions. — Any 
pajTuent  which  becomes  due  under  section 
91,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  all  municipal  in- 
stallations at  the  commnuity  may  be  reduced 
by  such  amount  as  the  [Commission]  Ad- 
ministruior  determUies  to  be  equitable  based 
on  the  mtmlclpal  services  then  being  per- 
formed by  the  [Commission]  Energy  Re- 
searcli  and  Development  Administration  aud 
the  miuiicipal  services  then  being  performed 
by  such  governmental  entity. 

Sec.  93.  Ahea  op  Service. — The  payments 
made  pursuant  to  section  91.  to  transferees 
of  municipal  installations  are  in  anticipa- 
tion that  the  respective  recipients  of  those 
payments  furulsli,  or  have  fui-nlshed,  for  the 
community,  the  school,  hospital,  or  other 
mtmlclpal  services  In  respect  of  which  the 
payments  are  made.  Any  such  payment  may 
be  withheld.  In  whole  or  In  part,  if  the  I  Com- 
mission] Administrator  finds  that  the  recip- 
ient is  not  furnishing  such  services  for  any 
part  of  the  area  so  designated. 

Sec.  94.  [Commission]  Contracts. — The 
[Commission]  Administrator  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  any 
governmental  or  other  entity  to  which  pay- 
ments are  required  or  authorized  to  be  made 
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pursuant  to  section  91.,  obligating  the  [Com- 
mission] Administrator  to  make  such  entity 
the  payments  directed  or  authorized  to  be 
made  by  section  91.;  Provided,  however.  That 
the  term  of  sudi  contracts,  in  the  case  of 
the  Cities  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  Rich- 
land, Washington,  [and]  the  Richland  School 
District,  and  Anderson  County  and  Roane 
County,  Tennessee,  shaH  not  extend  beyond 
Jime  30,  1979. 

Backcxuund 

Sec  91.  Basis  of  Assistance  to  Cities  and 
Othzr  State  and  Local  ENirrtEs. — 

ft.  Prom  the  date  of  transfer  of  any  mu- 
nicipal lustallations  to  a  governmental  or 
other  entity  at  or  for  the  community,  the 
Commission  shall  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
moke  annual  aasistance  payments  of  Just  and 
reasonable  sums  to  the  State.  County,  or 
local  entity  having  jurisdiction  to  collect 
property  taxes  or  to  the  entity  receiving  the 
installation  transferred  hereunder  Provided, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  Cities  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  aud  Richland,  Washington, 
and  the  Richland  School  District  the  Com- 
Eolsslon  Is  authorized  to  continue  to  make 
assistance  payments  of  Just  and  resisonable 
E1UU8  after  expiration  of  such  ten-year  pe- 
riod, lu  determining  the  amount  aud  recip- 
ient of  such  payments  the  Coramissiou  shall 
consider — 

(1)  the  approximate  real  property  taxes 
and  assessment  for  local  improvements  which 
would  be  paid  to  the  governmental  entity 
upon  property  within  the  community  if  such 
property  were  not  exempt  from  taxation  by 
reason  of  Federal  ownersliip; 

(2)  the  maintaining  of  municipal  services 
at  a  level  which  will  not  imptede  the  recruit- 
ment or  retention  of  personnel  essential  to 
the  atomic  energy  program; 

(3)  tlie  fiscal  problems  peculiar  to  the 
governmental  entity  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction at  the  commtmity  as  a  single  pur- 
pose national  defense  iustallatlou  under 
emergency  conditions; 

(4)  the  municipal  services  and  other 
burdens  Imposed  ou  the  govenunental  or 
other  entitles  at  the  community  by  the 
United  States  in  its  operations  in  the  project 
area:  and 

(5)  the  tax  revenues  and  sources  available 
to  the  governmental  entity,  its  eQorts  atid 
diligence  In  collection  of  taxes,  as.sessmeiit  of 
property,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  opera- 
tions.'' 


'■^  Public  Law  90-190  (81  Stat.  575)  (1967), 
sec  3(1)  added  a  completely  now  sec.  91a. 
For  legi&laUve  hiaiory  of  Public  Law  90-190, 
see  appendix  A,  infra.  Prior  to  amendment, 
sec.  91a.  read  as  follows: 

"a.  From  the  date  of  transfer  of  any  mu- 
nicipal installations  to  a  governmental  or 
other  entity  at  or  for  the  community,  the 
Commission  shall,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
make  annual  assistance  payments  of  JtKt 
and  reasonable  stuns  to  the  State,  county, 
or  local  entity  having  Jurisdiction  to  collect 
property  taxes  or  to  the  entity  receiving  the 
installation  transferred  hereunder.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  and  recipient  of  such 
payments,  the  Oomml.sslon  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  approximate  real  property  taxes 
and  assessments  for  local  Improvements 
which  would  be  paid  to  the  governmental 
entity  upon  property  within  the  community 
If  such  property  were  not  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion by  reason  of  Federal  ownership; 

"(2)  the  maintaining  of  municipal  serv- 
ices at  a  level  which  will  not  Impede  the 
recruitment  or  retention  of  personnel  es- 
sential  to  the  atomic  energy  program; 

"(3)  the  fiscal  problems  peculiar  to  the 
governmental  entity  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction at  the  community  as  a  single  pur- 
pose national  defense  Installation  wnder 
emergency  conditions;  and 

"(4)  the    municipal    services    and    other 


b.  Special  interim  payments  may  be  made 
tuider  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  any 
governmental  entity  which — 

(1)  has  a  special  burden  due  to  the  re- 
quirements under  law  imposed  upon  it  In 
assisting  in  effectuating  th«  purpoees  of  this 
Act  for  wliicb  it  will  not  otherwise  receive 
adequate  compensation  or  revenues;  or 

(2)  will  suffer  a  tax  loss  or  lapse  in  place 
of  which  it  will  not  receive  any  other  ade- 
quate revenues  until  the  new  governmental 
entitles  contemplated  by  this  chapter  are 
receiving  their  normal  taxes  and  performing 
their  normal  functions. 

c.  Payments  made  undei'  this  section  shall 
be  payments  made  for  special  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  local  governmental  entities  in 
accordance  with  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 168  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964. 
Payments  may  be  made  under  this  section 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  19dO  (PubUc  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  as  amended. 

d.  With  t^espect  to  any  entity  not  less 
than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  ten-year  period  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion a.  (or  not  less  than  six  months  prior 
to  June  SO,  1979.  in  the  case  of  the  Cities 
of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  Richland. 
Washington,  and  the  Richland  School  Dis- 
trict), the  Commission  shall  present  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  its  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  need  for  any  further 
assistance  payments  to  sach  entity.*^ 

e.  In  exercising  the  authority  of  subsection 
91  a.  the  Commission  shall  assure  itself  that 
the  governmental  or  other  entities  receiving 
assistance  hereunder  utilize  all  reasonable, 
available  means  to  achieve  financial  self- 
sufficiency  to  the  end  that  assistance  pay- 
ments by  the  Commission  may  be  reduced 
or  terminated  at  the  earliest  practical  time."* 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19S4,  as  amended) 
"Sw:.  168.  Paymcttts  in  Lieu  of  Taxes. — 
In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to 
those  States  and  localities  In  which  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Commission  are  carried  on,  and 
In  which  the  Commission  has  acquired  prop- 
erty previously  subject  to  State  and  local 
taxation,  the  Coramlssloa  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  lieu  of  property  taxes.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times, 
and  upon  the  terms  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate,  but  the  Commission  shall  be 
guided  by  the  policy  of  not  making  payments 
in  excels  of  the  taxes  which  would  have  been 
payable  for  such  property  in  the  condition 
in  which  It  was  acquired,  except  in  cases 
where  special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon 
the  State  or  local  government  by  actl\itles  of 
the  Commission,  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District  or  their  agents.  In  any  such  case,  any 
benefit  accruing  to  the  State  or  loe&l  govem- 


burdeus  imposed  on  the  governmental  or 
other  entitles  at  the  community  by  the 
United  States  in  lt.s  operations  In  the  proj- 
ect area." 

= '  PubUc  Law  90-190  (81  Stat.  576)  (1967). 
see  2,  substituted  a  complete  new  sec.  91d, 
added  sec.  91e.  For  legislative  history  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-190,  see  appendix  A.  infra.  Pi'ior 
to  amendment,  sec  91d,  read  as  follows: 

"d.  With  respect  to  any  entity  not  less  than 
six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
ten-year  period  referred  to  In  subsection  a, 
the  Commission  shall  present  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Its  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  need  for  any  further  con- 
tribution payments  to  such  entity.  If  It  rec- 
ommends further  contribution  payments,  It 
shall  propose  a  definite  schedule  of  such  con- 
tribution payments  which  will  provide  for 
an  orderly  and  reasonably  piT>mpt  with- 
drawal of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
from  participation  in  and  contribution 
toward  local  government." 


nirent  by  reason  of  such  activities  shall  be 
considered  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
payment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

AfMimoNAL  Background 

A.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMUNTnES 

When  the  atomic  energy  projects  were 
started  in  secrecy  during  World  War  II  by 
the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  <UBD),  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Richland,  Wash.,  and  Los 
Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  many  factors  entered  into 
1  he  selections  of  the  sites.  One  principal  fac- 
tor was  distanoe  from  existing  communities 
due  to  the  need  for  extremely  stringent  se- 
curity. It  was.  therefore,  decided  that  towu.s 
would  have  to  be  built  to  house  the  em- 
ployees at  these  Installations.  It  was  the 
desire  of  MED.  and  later  the  Atomic  Eaerg>- 
ComxiUssion  (A£C).  to  make  these  towns 
attractive  to  the  large  nuxulier  of  scientists 
aud  sldlied  employees  whose  abilities  a'ere, 
and  still  are.  of  vital  importance  to  the  prog- 
gress  of  the  federal  program. 

B.    DISPOSAL    or    CX»CMUNTnXS 

In  1955,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1956  providing  for 
the  disposal  of  tlie  Government -owned  com- 
munities at  Oak  Ridge  and  Richland.  In 
1962,  on  the  recommendation  of  AEC,  the 
CongresB  amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity Act  of  1956  to  provide  for  the  dl.sposal 
of  the  community  at  Los  Alamos. 

lu  oonsiderhig  the  adoption  of  the  Ooni- 
munity  Act  In  1955.  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  (JC.^K)  determined  that  the 
communities  in  which  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
grams were  located  at  Oak  Ride;e,  Los  Alamos, 
and  Richland  bear  an  Important  relation  to 
AEC  programs.  TTielr  effect  on  the  recruit- 
ment and  maintenance  of  personnel  botli  in 
terms  of  nuint>eTs  of  workers  and  In  the 
quality  and  morale  of  workers  Is  sufficient  to 
make  the  presence,  attractiveness,  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  communities  after  disposal  a 
continuing  concern  to  tlie  Federal  Gk>vem- 
ment.  This  determination  Is  reflected  in  Sec- 
tion 91.  of  the  Community  Act,  which  re- 
quli-es  the  communities  to  maintain  a  level 
of  services  which  will  not  Impede  the  recruit- 
ment or  retention  <rf  personnel  essential  to 
the  Federal  program  and  which  authorizes 
the  Federal  Government  to  render  flnan<:^al 
assistance  to  the  commuultles. 

C.    nCACT    OF    FEDERAL    ACTIVITIES 

1.  Rapid  VrboMiiation  of  Anderson  and 
Roane  Counties. — The  establishment  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  reservation  and  the  creation  of 
the  Government  constructed,  owned,  and  op- 
erated community  within  the  Oak  Ridge 
reservation  by  MED;  the  subsequent  op- 
eration of  the  facilities  and  community  by 
the  AEC;  the  disposal  of  the  community  by 
the  AEC;  and  the  present  operation  of  the 
ERDA  facilities  and  presence  of  thousands 
of  facility  employees  as  residents  mlthln  the 
coimty  boundaries  have  all  created  a  unique 
sltaation  for  the  counties.  Literally,  the 
Federal  Government  built  a  oomraunlty,  op- 
erated the  commtmity  with  higher  than  nor- 
mal local  services,  and  then  disposed  of  the 
community.  A.s  a  result,  the  counties  have 
been  rapidly  tran.sformed  from  a  rural  to 
an  urban  character.  Under  normal  circum- 
Rtanoes.  It  Is  possible  that  such  a  transition 
would  have  occurred  in  a  gradual  manner, 
but  the  presence  of  the  Oak  Ridge  facility 
and  the  thousands  of  employees  has  swiceler- 
ated  the  transformation,  resulting  in  forced 
and  unnatural  changes.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  shared  in  the  benefits  of  this 
rapkl  change  because  the  counties  have,  at 
an  increasing  cost  to  their  taxpayers,  Im- 
proved the  level  of  tser^'lces  that  makes  them 
attractive  to  the  eanployees  of  ERDA  and 
Its  contractors  to  finance  this  rapid  change 
and  to  maintain  the  necessary  !cv«l  of  serv- 
Ices. 
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While  financial  assistance  wai 
Tided  to  the  Oak  Ridge 
it  to  establish  Its  own 
provide    essential    public    serv^ 
these  actions  recognize  that  thr 
and  its  citizens  are  a  part  of 
and  in  numerous  ways  create  an 
the  two  county  governments,  t 
and  their  levels  of  services 
two  counties  are  directly  afTecte*  I 
dens   of  providing  public 
for  the  EROA-related  employe^ 
families   who  live  outside  the 
Ridge.    Anderson    and    Roane 
faced    with   peculiar   financial 
reason  of  the  ERDA  presence 
the  construction  within  their 
a  federally  owned  and  operatec 
which  is  now  the  City  of  Oak  R  dge. 

2.   Federal   Facilities   and   th 
Base. — The  ERDA  reservation 
occupies  approximately  10.5 
land  area  of  Roame  County  and 
Anderson  Ckjunty.  The  current 
facilities  constructed  by  the 
approximately  $1.8  billion. 

The    original    Oak    Ridge 
about   58,000   acres    <91    square 
carved  out  of  Anderson  and 
In  1942  and  1943.  The  disposal 
munlty  of  Oak  Ridge  and  su 
posal  of  excess  real  property  by 
duced  the  reservation  to  its 
about  38.000  acres,  of  which  36 
In    Anderson    County   and    63.5 
Roane    County.    The 
much  of  the  land  in  the  two 
aldered  suitable  for  industrial 
and  thus  is  an  impediment  to 
Ing  of  the  tax  base  of  the  two 
City  of  Oak  Ridge  is  located  Ir 
ties  (47.9  square  miles  in 
and  40.5  square  miles  in  Roane 
though  the  greatest  concentration 
residences  is  in  Anderson  Oountj 

As  of  June  30,  1974,  ERDA  li  vestment  as 
measured  by  Oross  Book  Value  in  plant  and 
facilities  in  the  two  counties  we|b  as  follows: 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


reservation 


Anderson 


Anderson 
County       ( 

toane 
>unty 

Total 

Oiih  Ridg*  Gaseous  OIRusion 
Plant. 

851 
249 

«S1 

Rolifwld  National  Laboratory 

249 

y-12 '. 

fi61  ... 
31  .  . 

661 

OOWf 

31 

Total 

692 

1,100 

1,792 

These  holdings  aSect  the  couatles  in  that 
they  are  immune  from  taxation  which  re- 
duces the  tax  revenues  of  the  co  iinty  govern- 
ment. Additionally,  these  holdings  occupy 
much  of  the  land  suitable  for  private  indus- 
trial development  and  this  limits  the  coun- 
ties in  achieving  the  full  opxirtunity  to 
broaden  their  tax  base.  The  ER;  >A  facility  is 
the  largest  employer  at  a  slngl!  location  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  magnitude  of  the 
ERDA  requirement*  for  manpo'ver,  housing, 
school,  and  associated  services  in  the  Oak 
Ridge  area  act  as  effective  c  eterrents  to 
attracting  other  large  induj  try  to  the 
counties.  The  counties  have  succeeded,  be- 
cause of  the  luitlrlng  efforts  of  county  officials 
and  other  dedicated  citizens,  n  attracting 
some  smaller  industrial  concert  s. 

The  opportunity  for  self-help  by  the  covm- 
tles  by  broadening  the  indust-ial  tax  base 
is  limited  by  the  Federal  pre*nce  and  by 
the  resulting  high  tax  ratA.  Th4  counties  are 
faced  with  either  increasing  an  |  already  high 
tax  rate  or  decreasing  the  level  »f  services  to 
their  citizens  (Including  ERD^ -related  em- 
ployees and  famiilies).  Neither  choice  is  ac- 
ceptable when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Community  Act,  one  of 
which  \a  to  aaeure  that  a  level  of  services  is 
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maintained    wlilch    wHl   attract    and    keep 
employees  at  the  ERDA  facilities. 

The  original  MED  project  at  Oak  Ridge  vra« 
temporary  wartime  construction.  Most  of  the 
housing  built  by  MED  and  the  AEC  was  not 
of  the  commercial  real  estate  residential 
development  standards.  The  disposal  of  the 
community,  therefore,  resulted  in  placing 
on  the  area  a  large  volume  of  low  cost 
housing  which  provided  a  lower  than  normal 
tax  base  while  requiring  a  higher  than 
normal  level  of  services  for  the  occupants. 
This,  coupled  with  the  tax  exempt  nature  of 
the  Federal  land  holdings  and  facilities 
means  that  residential,  farm,  and  small  in- 
dustrial properties  must  bear  essentially  the 
entire  burden  for  county  revenues  raised 
from  local  sources  through  the  property  ad 
valorem  tax. 

3.  ERDA  Employment  and  Payroll. — ^Tlie 
Federal  Government's  Oak  Ridge  complex  is 
the  largest  employer  at  a  single  location  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  ERDA  facilities 
at  Oak  Ridge  provide  employment  for  15.304 
persons  as  of  December  31,  1974.  Of  these, 
5,530  (36.2  percent)  live  in  the  City  of  Oak 
Ridge:  1,985  (13  percent)  in  Anderson 
County  outside  the  City  of  Oak  Ridge;  1,918 
(12.5  percent)  in  Roane  County  outside  the 
City  of  Oak  Ridge;  and  the  remaining  5,871 
(38.3  percent)  live  in  23  other  counties  in 
the  area. 

As  of  December  1974,  the  annual  ERDA 
payroll  of  ERDA's  Oak  Ridge  facilities,  ex- 
cluding construction  amounted  to  $205,414,- 
107.  Approximately  41  percent  of  this  payroll 
remained  in  the  City  of  Oak  Ridge,  and  23 
percent  remained  in  Anderson  and  Roane 
Counties,  outside  the  City  of  Oak  Ridge. 

4.  Annual  Payments  Being  Made  to  An- 
derson  and  Roane  Counties  and  the  City  of 
Oak  Ridge  by  ERDA. — ERDA  now  makes  an- 
nual tax  loss  payment.8  (approximately  $65,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1975)  to  each  county  under 
section  168  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  This  section  authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  ERDA,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  property 
taxes  to  local  governments  in  localities  in 
which  ERDA  has  acquired  property  prevloits- 
ly  subject  to  State  and  local  taxation.  Sec- 
tion 168  provides  that  ERDA  shall  be  guided 
by  the  policy  of  not  making  such  payments 
in  excess  of  the  taxes  which  would  have 
been  payable  for  such  property  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  acquired,  i.e.,  without 
consideration  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments subsequently  added  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  ERDA  payment  to  the  two 
counties  U  based  on  the  ctu-rent  assessed 
value  of  the  property  in  the  condition  In 
which  it  was  acquired  and  the  current  prop- 
erty tax  rate.  Inasmuch  as  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee has  a  uniform  property  classification 
and  appraisal  law,  the  amounts  paid  by 
ERDA  are  comparable  to  those  paid  on  simi- 
lar unimproved   land   in  the  two  counties. 

ERDA  also  makes  financial  assistance  pay- 
ments to  the  City  of  Oak  Ridge  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  91.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended. 
Under  the  Act  these  payments  are  "...  made 
for  special  burdens  imposed  on  local  gov- 
ernmental entitles  in  accordance  with  .  .  . 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  .  .  ."  In  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  ERDA  payment  amounted  to 
$1,422,030. 

D.  BtTRDENS  VEBSTJS  BEKEFTT  STXTDT 

Section  168  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  also  authorizes  the  ERDA 
to  make  payments  in  excess  of  the  tax  loss 
payments  in  cases  where  special  burdens  have 
been  cast  upon  the  State  or  local  government 
by  activities  of  ERDA.  In  such  cases,  any  ben- 
efit accruing  to  the  State  or  local  government 
by  reason  of  such  activities  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment. Both  Anderson  and  Roane  Counties 
requested  annual  payments  of  $1,000,000 
under  the  burdens  benefits  provtelon  in  1970. 


The  Anderson  Cotmty  request  was  supported 
by  a  study.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ERDA's  predecessor,  contracted  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  for  an  in-depth  study 
to  develop  facts  and  data  from  which  a  de- 
termination could  be  made.  The  AEC  con- 
cluded that  while  none  of  the  studies  con- 
stituted an  adequate  basis  for  quantifying 
special  burdens  over  any  benefits  It  found 
that  the  two  counties  were  faced  with  pecu- 
liar fiscal  problems  by  reason  of  the  location 
of  AEC  operations  and  its  employees  within 
their  boundaries  and  the  construction  within 
their  boundaries  of  the  federally  owned  and 
operated  community  that  Is  now  the  City  of 
Oak  Ridge. 

The  AEC  subsequently  proposed  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
that  the  AECs  fiscal  year  1975  authorization 
be  amended  to  provide  for  additional  pay- 
ments to  the  two  counties.  However,  OMB 
did  not  concur.  The  JCAE  subsequently  added 
funds  to  the  AECs  fiscal  year  1975  authoriza- 
tion.' 

Although  the  Commission  concluded  that 
the  studies  did  not  provide  an  adequate  basis 
to  quantify  "special  burdens"  imposed  upon 
Anderson  and  Roane  Counties  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  168  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  Commission  agreed 
that  those  local  governments  were  faced  with 
peculiar  fiscal  problems  by  reason  of  the 
location  of  the  AEC  operations  and  their  em- 
ployees within  their  boundaries.  The  Com- 
mission noted  that  Anderson  and  Roane 
Coimties  contain  the  City  of  Oak  Ridge, 
which  receives  financial  assistance  under 
Section  91  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Community 
Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  and  that  the  AEC 
reservation,  which  at  one  time  included  the 
federally-owned  community  which  is  now 
part  of  the  City  of  Oak  Ridge,  was  carved  out 
of  the  boundaries  of  Anderson  and  Roane 
Counties.  The  Commission  then  concluded 
that  the  financial  problems  of  the  three  lo- 
cal governments  were  substantially  similar 
in  nature  and  that,  based  on  equitable  prin- 
ciples, Anderson  and  Roane  Counties  should 
receive  additional  financial  assistance.  It  was 
on  this  basis  that  the  Commission  then  re- 
quested approval  from  OMB  to  recommend 
a  revision  of  its  fiscal  year  1975  authoriza- 
tion bUl. 

The  Administrator  of  ERDA,  after  review- 
ing the  situation  In  1975,  reached  a  similar 
conclusion  and  ERDA's  fiscal  year  1976  budg- 
et request  to  OMB  contained  funds  for  An- 
derson and  Roane  Counties.  Further,  the 
Administrator  looked  favorably  upon  enact- 
ment of  S.  1378.  His  reasomng  was  similar 
to  that  followed  by  the  Commission.  The 
OMB,  however,  deleted  the  funds  from  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  and  did  not  concur 
in  the  Administrator's  recommendation  that 
S.  598  be  enacted.  The  JCAE  has  added  funds 
to  ERDA  fiscal  year  1976  authorization.* 
Chronology  op  Anderson  and  Roane  Coun- 
ties' Efforts  To  Receive  Financial 
Assistance 

Fiscal  year  1959 :  Initial  In  Lieu  of  Tax  Pay- 
ments to  Counties — Lump  Sum  Settlements 
for  Prior  Years. 

March  15,  1963:  Local  Office  of  AEC  asked 
to  consider  study  of  Burdens  over  Benefltb. 

March  22,  1963:  Request  dented  by  AEC 
local  office. 

April  23,  1963:  Headquarters  office  denies 
same  request. 

August  8.  1968;  Letter  from  AEC  to  Mayor 
of  Oak  Ridge  requiring  City  to  comprehen- 
sively study  ail  possible  tax  sotirces  as  con- 
dition of  continuing  study. 

September  13,  1968:  AEC  "identifies"  and 
directs  what  city  tax  sources  to  be  studied. 

Fall  1969:  City  requests  permission  to  add 


July  31,  1975 
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study  of  toll  enrichment  as  "source "  of  pri- 
vate non-AEC  operating  funds  for  city. 

January  17,  1969:  ABC,  through  Deputy 
Manager  directs  city  not  to  study  uranium 
enrichment  as  tax  sovu-ce. 

Early.  1970:  Anderson  County  requests 
study  be  undertaken  by  independent  outside 
group  which  would  define  Burdens  over  Ben- 
efits and  be  a  well-known  professional  orga- 
nization. 

February  6,  1970:  At  a  meeting  in  German- 
town  with  Commissioners,  Assistant  General 
Manager.  Comptroller,  and  community  spe- 
cialist, the  Anderson  County  Committee  was 
advised  that  it  was  Ulegal  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  funds  for  a  study  that 
might  result  in  requiring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  payments  to  a  local 
government. 

Fall  1970:  Subsequent  to  AECs  decision 
not  to  finance  a  study  by  experts.  Anderson 
Coimty's  Tax  Study  Committee  interviewed 
eight  different  technical  consulting  groups, 
who  declined  to  undertake  such  a  study 
because  of  no  known  standard  statistical 
technique  or  accounting  procedure  that 
would  show  burdens  over  benefits  with  ac- 
curacy. Anderson  County  then  decided  to 
undertake  its  own  study. 

September  30,  1970:  Chief  Counsel  states 
enrichment  fee  is  not  legally  advisable  for 
the  city  or  county  payments  because  ura- 
nium by  contract  was  titled  to  the  commis- 
sion while  in  Oak  Ridge,  even  though  work 
la  done  by  private  contractors,  further  stated 
federal  statute  would  be  required. 

January  20,  1971 :  Letter  by  General  Man- 
ager to  County  Judge  expresses  opposite 
conclusion  in  following  direct  quote: 

"The  present  enrichment  charge  of  $26 
per  unit  of  separative  work  was  established 
in  1967  pursuant  to  formally  established 
criteria  which  specified  that  the  AEC  charge 
would  be  based  on  the  recovery  of  all  ap- 
propriate costs  of  the  enrichmg  service.  In- 
cluded in  these  costs  are  all  taxes  actually 
paid  by  the  Commission's  contractors  relat- 
ing to  the  enriching  services,  a  pro  rata  por- 
tion of  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
Roane  County  and  a  pro  rata  portion  of  the 
financial  assistance  payments  to  the  City  of 
Oak  Ridge." 

February  25,  1971:  Anderson  County 
representatives  met  with  Chairman  and 
other  AEC  representatives  in  Washington 
and  discussed  the  Anderson  County  Study 
and  request  for  $1,000,000  annual  payments. 
March  16,  1971:  Letter  from  Chairman  to 
Judge  stating  the  Commission  Staff  was  an- 
alyzing the  study. 

March  24,  1971:  Meeting  with  Oak  Ridge 
City  Council,  reaffirms  letter  of  January  20, 
1971.  Following  is  quoted  from  minutes  of 
that  meetmg: 

"Mr.  Hollingsworth  then  asked  his  staff  for 
various  opinions,  the  concensus  being  that 
they  could  not  administratively  agree  to  per- 
mit the  City  of  Oak  Ridge  to  collect  a  tax  or 
fee  on  uranium  separative  work  charges. 
They  stated  that  they  now  prorate  $585,000 
per  year  of  the  financial  assistance  payments 
to  the  City  as  well  as  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
$1.6  MUlion  in  state  use  tax  to  the  separative 
work  charges.  They  expect  to  continue  this 
practice  throughout  the  seventies. 

"Mr.  Hollingsworth  indicated  that  changes 
were  difficult  to  administratively  come  by 
because  they  now  have  to  convince  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  on  every 
AEC  detailed  expenditure.  Each  new  Item  the 
AEC  places  In  the  budget  is  questioned  by 
the  OMB  and  is  often  deleted.  The  OMB  is 
extremely  tight  with  the  purse  strings  on  all 
federal  expenditures  as  everyone  is  aware. 
AEC  Is  now  submitUng  the  FY  '72  budget  to 
Congress  and  the  FY  '73  budget  will  be 
presented  in  about  30  days." 

J\ily  9,  1971 :  Letter  from  General  Manager, 
AEC  to  Judge  stating  that  AEC  bad  com- 
pleted Its  analysis,  concluding  that  the  An- 


derson County  Study  did  not  constitute  an 
adequate  basis  for  arriving  at  a  Judgment  as 
to  the  impact  of  the  AECs  activities  on  the 
Anderson  County  Government.  Further 
stated  that  the  Commission  "was  prepared, 
at  its  own  expense,  to  contract  an  indepen- 
dent party  to  make  a  study  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  resolving  this  question,"  This 
is  directly  opposite  to  statement  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  1970,  "that  It  was  illegal  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  spend  funds  that  might 
result  in  requiring  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
make  payments  to  a  local  government. 

August  4,  1971 :  Anderson  County  informed 
AEC  that  "the  results  of  a  study,  under  the 
narrow  ground  rules  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission, would  not  be  meaningful." 

September  28,  1971:  Anderson  County  af- 
firmed its  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
study  but  requested  that  the  county  be  al- 
lowed a  representative  to  work  with  U.  T. 
and  AEC. 

December,  1971:  AEC  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Busi- 
ness and  Economic  Research  Center  for  the 
study  requUing  eighteen  months  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $80,000,000.  Anderson 
County,  still  feeling  that  such  a  study  made 
under  the  limiting  criteria  set  out  in  the 
contract  would  not  be  meaningful,  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  U.  T.  Staff  members 
making  the  study  and  furnish  such  informa- 
tion as  was  needed. 

June  30,  1973:  The  U.  T.  Study  was  com- 
pleted and  substantiated  Anderson  County's 
study  and  request  for  financial  assistance. 

August  9,  1973:  A  meeting  was  held  with 
the  U.  T.  Study  Team,  AEC  representatives 
and  the  Anderson  County  Committee,  where 
certain  study  procedtires  and  findings  were 
questioned   and  explanations   were  given. 

August  16,  1973:  Anderson  County  repre- 
sentatives met  with  Oak  Ridge  AEC  Manager 
who  advised  that  the  U.  T.  Study  could  be  re- 
jected even  though  It  was  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  AEC.  Anderson  County  requested 
that  no  definite  AEC  decision  be  made  until 
a  brief  supplemental  study  could  be  sub- 
mitted by  Anderson  County's  Tax  Study 
Committee. 

December  10,  1973:  Anderson  County's 
Supplemental  Study  sent  AEC  Chairman 
Dixy  Lee  Ray,  with  copies  to  the  other  com- 
missioners, and  the  Oak  Ridge  AEC  offices. 

January  3,  1974:  AEC  Commissioner  Lar- 
son wrote  Judge  stating  the  AEC  staff  was 
ready  to  finalize  its  recommendation  to  the 
Commission. 

February  13,  1974:  Anderson  County  rep- 
resentatives met  with  Commissioner,  and 
other  AEC  staff  members,,  in  an  informal  dis- 
cussion regarding  Anderson  County's  request 
for  financial  assistance. 

February  22,  1974:  Anderson  and  Roane 
County  representatives  met  in  Oak  Ridge 
with  AEC  Chairman  and  others  regarding 
this  matter. 

April  3,  1874:  JCAE  Report  on  Authoriza- 
tion Bill  includes  $250,000.00  for  Anderson 
and  $295,000.00  for  Roane  as  payment  for 
special  financial  burdens. 

April  24,  1974:  Testimony  presented  by 
Roane  and  Anderson  Counties  before  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  and  AEC  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

October  29,  1974:  Payments  received  by 
Counties:  Anderson  $250,000.00  and  Roane 
$295,000.00  under  provision  of  PX.  93-276 
and  Pi.  93-393  payments  made  In  view  of 
the  special  financial  burden  related  to  the 
AEC  operations  in  Oak  Ridge. 

Conclusions   of  the  Study  by   the  Joint 

Tax  SxtTDY  Commtitee  of  the  Roane  and 

Anderson  Counties 

A.  The  Government  nuclear  facilities  and 
activities  of  Oak  Ridge  dominate — 

The  Government-owned  nuclear  complex 
at  Oak  Ridge,  together  with  the  large  ERDA 
and  TVA  land  holdings,  effectively  dominate 


and  control  the  ba«ic  economy  in  Roane  and 
Anderson  Counties.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  requirements  for  manpower,  hous- 
ing, school,  utilities,  and  associated  services 
and  facilities,  coupled  with  the  single,  large 
employer  syndrome,  are  effective  deterrents 
to  attracting  other  large  privately  owned 
industry  to  the  Counties. 

B.  Increased  demands  for  county  govern- 
ment services  are  attributable  to  the  Govern- 
ment— 

The  Government -owned  industrial  com- 
plex at  Oak  Ridge  Is  primarUy  responsible 
for  the  change  in  the  Counties  from  rurtil 
to  urban  status,  the  permanent  increases  in 
County  population,  and  d^nands  for  more 
and  higher  levels  of  County  governmental 
services.  The  City  of  Oak  Ridge,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  both  Counties,  was  created 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  directly  con- 
tributes to  the  unusual  financial  burdens 
imposed  on  the  Counties. 

C.  Residential,  farm,  and  private  businesses 
bear  an  unfair,  inordinate  and  excessive  por- 
tion of  requirements  for  county  revenues 
from  local  sources — 

The  tax  exempt  Government-owned  Indus- 
trial complex  at  Oak  Ridge  does  not  con- 
tribute a  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  County 
governmental  services.  This  means  that  resi- 
dential, farm,  and  other  industrial  prop- 
erties must  bear  the  entire  burden  for 
County  revenues  raised  from  local  sources — 
namely  the  property  ad  valorem  tax.  The 
restricted  property  base  for  ad  valorem  tax 
purposes  due  to  the  exclusion  of  Federal  land 
and  the  ERDA  plant  and  equipment  at  Oak 
Ridge  necessitate  effective  ad  valorem  tax 
rates  which  are  excessive  and  inordmate  in 
relation  to  those  prevailing  In  comparable 
Tennessee  counties. 

D.  AEC  criteria  for  assessing  burdens  vs. 
benefits  are  illogical,  contrary  to  PX..  84-221, 
and  the  guidelines  of  the  JCAE — 

Roane  and  Anderson  Counties  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  existence  and  tax 
exempt  status  of  the  Government  owned 
Industrial  complex  at  Oak  Ridge  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  City 
of  Oak  Ridge.  However,  the  AEC  criteria  for 
assessing  burdens  and  benefits  under  Sec- 
tion 168  are  illogical,  contrary  to  the  findings 
of  the  JCAE,  and  produce  unconslonable 
results.  The  maintenance  of  County  services 
at  levels  which  do  not  Impede  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  personnel  for  the 
Government-owned  facilities  is  as  significant 
for  the  continued  success  of  the  ERDA  activi- 
ties at  Oak  Ridge  at  the  governmental  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  City  of  Oak  Ridge. 

Moreover,  the  special  fiscal  problems  of 
the  Counties  due  to  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  Oak  Ridge  industrial  complex, 
the  creation  of  the  City  of  Oak  Ridge  within 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Counties, 
and  the  other  burdens  Imposed  on  the  Ooun- 
tiee  by  reason  of  the  Government-owned  fa- 
cilities are  essentially  the  same  as  those  en- 
cotmtered  by  the  City  of  Oak  Ridge;  I.e.,  to- 
adequate  property  tax  base  for  ad  valorem 
taxes,  requirements  for  governmental  services 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities. 

The  benefits  to  the  Counties  by  reason  of 
the  Government  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge  are 
no  greater  than  those  that  wculd  result  If 
that  Indvistrlal  complex  were  privately  owned. 
The  burdens  lm]x>sed  on  the  Counties  also 
are  or  would  be  essentially  the  same,  with 
one  exception:  A  privately  owned  Industrial 
complex  of  equal  size  would  provide  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  local  tax  revenues.  The 
"tax  loss"  payments  by  ERDA  on  the  unim- 
proved value  of  tiie  land  removed  from  Coun- 
ty tax  rolls  and  the  PX.  81-874  payments  for 
school  children  whose  parents  are  employed 
by  the  Oak  Ridge  facilities  do  not  begin  to 
equate  with  the  ad  valorem  taxes  that  would 
be  contributed  If  these  facilities  were  pri- 
vately owned. 
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E.  The  rationale  for  annual 
ments  to  the  City  of  Oak 
applicable  to  Ro*ne  and  Anders(^n 

The  annual  assistance  paymei 
of  Oak  Ridge  under  PX.  84-221 
nltlon  of  a  government  ci-eated 
imposes  peculiar  financial 
cal  governments  that  have 
governmental  services  In  the  ar4as 
ERDA  nuclear  facilities  are 
which  the  employees  at  svich 
their  families,  live.  The  Act 
the    establishment    of    large 
owned  Industrial  facilities  em 
thousands  of  employees  In  Isolatjed 
the  attendant  increase  In 
local  governmental  services  do 
dens  which  should  not  be  the 
slbUlty  of  the  residents  of  the 
The  City  of  Oak  Ridge  Is  an 
the  Counties,  and  approximate!  r 
personnel  employed  by  the 
are  residents  of  the  Counties, 
the  ESIDA  operations  at  Oak 
governments  are  the  same  for  bo^h 
ties  and  the  City,  and  the 
the  Counties  extend  to  all 
(and   their   families)    whether 
City  or  in  the  Counties  outside 
of  the  Justifications  for  annual 
payments  by  ERDA  to  the  City 
apply  equally  to  the  Counties 
determination  that  the  Federal 
also  should  make  annual  asslstat(ce 
to  the  Counties  of  ]u£t  and 
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agreed 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have 
to  the  amendment.  I  am  . 
yield  back  the  remainder  of 

Mr.    BAKER.    I   yield 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

The  amendment  was 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
ment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  move 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 

AMtNDMENT    NO.    850 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
further  amendment  which  ] 
cussed  with  the  distinguished 
of    the    bill    (Mr.    Montoya] 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Coiimlttee 
Atomic  Energy  (Mr.  Pastore 
able,  I  will  call  that  amendment 
I  call  up  my  amendment 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
proposes  amendment  No.  850. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
further  reading  of  the  amefcd. 
dispensed  nith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follo^^s 

On  page  23,  after  line  5 

lowing:    "Project   7&-«-g.    a 

ties,  enriched  uranl\rm  productl(^ 
undetermined,   $25,000,000 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presldenlt 
ministration  has  submitted  t<i 
gress  a  legislative  proposal  m  der 
governmental  assurances  would 
vided  to  private  Industry  so  tliat 
provide  the  needed  additional 
capacity.  That  legislative  proposal 
eludes  a  section  whch  would 
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the  Administrator  of  ERDA  to  initiate 
construction  planning  and  design  ac- 
tivities for  expansion  of  an  existing 
uranium  enrichment  facility. 

There  is  no  assurance  at  the  moment 
whether  the  proposed  legislation  will  be 
passed,  when  It  will  be  passed,  or  the 
final  form  It  will  take  in  the  event  that 
it  is  passed.  The  committee  has  received 
testimony  from  ERDA  and  other  Gov- 
ernment oflBcials,  as  well  as  from  in- 
dustry representatives,  which  emphasizes 
the  need  for  priority  action  to  be  taken 
to  provide  additional  uranium  enrich- 
ment capacity.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  imcertainties 
which  surround  the  fate  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  there  is  an  obvious 
need  to  implement  now  backup  conting- 
ency measures.  The  administration's 
proposal  as  I  have  heretofore  observed, 
would  authorize  a  contingency  backup. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  time  is  of  the 
essence,  the  amendment  which  I  am  of- 
fering would  permit  ERDA  to  proceed 
promptly  if  it  Ls  determined  that  the 
Government  must  construct  additional 
uranium  enrichment  capacity.  Without 
such  authority  to  permit  conceptual  de- 
sign activities  and  research  and  develop- 
ment to  proceed,  the  existing  uranium 
enrichment  gap  could  indeed  be  aggra- 
vated if  the  final  legislative  decision  is 
for  the  Government,  initially,  to  con- 
struct the  needed  additional  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  certain  documents  which  have 
emaiiated  from  the  White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  Factsheet.  the  PREsniENTS  Plav 
FOR  A  Competitive  Nt7cxea»  Fuel  IirotrsxRY 

THE    PRESmENT'S    ACTION 

The  President  today  announced  adminis- 
trative actions  and  a  legislative  proposal  to: 

Increase  the  United  States'  capacity  to 
produce  enriched  uranium  to  fuel  domestic 
and  foreign  nuclear  power  plants. 

Retain  U^S.  leadership  as  a  world  supplier 
of  uranium  enrichment  services  and  tech- 
nology for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power. 

Assure  the  creation,  under  appropriate  con- 
trols of  a  private,  competitive  uranium  en- 
richment industry  in  the  U.S. — ending  the 
current  Government  monopoly. 

Accomplish  these  objectives  with  little  or 
no  cost  to  taxpayers  and  with  all  necessary 
controls  and  safeguards. 

BACKGROUND 

"ITie  U.S.  capacity  for  refining  or  "enrich- 
ing" uranium  to  make  fuel  for  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  plants  Is  now  fully  com- 
mitted. 

Work  on  constructing  new  capacity  must 
begin  soon  so  that  plants  wlU  be  ready  to 
meet  domestic  and  foreign  requirements  by 
about  1983. 

Efforts  to  encourage  the  creation  of  a  com- 
petitive uranium  enrichment  industry  have 
shown  that  certain  forms  of  Government  co- 
operation and  temporary  assurances  are 
necessary  to  permit  private  firms  to  enter 
the  Industry. 

The  need  for  added  capacity  provides  the 
opportunity  for  specific  actions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  private  entry. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THK  PLAN 

The  President's  plan  Includes: 
A   legislative   proposal,   the   Nuclear   Fuel 
Assuranco  Act  of   1975,   which    would   au- 
thorize the  Government  to  enter  into  certain 


cooperative  arrangements  with  private  la- 
dustrlal  firms  that  wish  to  finance,  build 
own  and  operate  plants  to  provide  uranium 
enrichment  services. 

A  pledge  by  the  President  to  foreign  and 
domestic  customers  that  the  Governmeit 
will  assure  that  orders  placed  with  private 
producers  will  be  fulfilled  as  ser\lces  a'e 
needed. 

Opportunities  for  foreign  investment 
with  control  of  these  plants  remainlne  in 
U.S.  hands. 

All  necessary  controls  and  safeguards  con- 
cerned with  (a)  preventing  the  diversion  ol 
nuclear  materials  and  the  spread  of  sensi- 
tive technology,  (b)  environmental  Impact 
(c)  safety,  and  (d)  antitrust. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Every  so  often,  a  Nation  finds  itself  at  a 
crossroads.  Sometimes,  it  Is  fortunate  and 
rec'.>gnlzes  it  has  a  choice.  Sometimes,  it  dees 
not. 

We  are  at  such  a  crossroads  in  America 
today. 

The  course  we  select  wUl  touch  the  lives 
of  most  of  us  before  the  end  of  this  century 
and  surely  affect  the  lives  of  generations  of 
Americans  yet  to  come. 

Today,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  Join 
nic  in  embarking  this  N?tion  oti  an  exc  tl-g 
new  course  which  will  help  assure  the  energy 
independence  we  seek  and  a  significantly 
strengthened  economy  at  the  same  time 

I  am  referring  to  the  establishment  of  an 
entirely  new  private  Industry  in  America  to 
provide  the  fuel  for  nuclear  power  reactors— 
the  energy  resource  of  the  future.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  uranium  enrichment  which  is 
presently  a  Federal  Government  monopoly 
Without  question,  our  energy  future  will 
become  more  reliant  on  nuclear  energy  as 
the  suppUes  of  oil  and  natural  gas  diminish. 
The  questions  we  must  answer  are  (1) 
whether  the  major  capital  requirements  for 
constructing  new  uranium  enrichment  fa- 
culties will  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal  tax- 
p.\yer  or  by  private  enterprise,  n  d  (2) 
whether  a  major  new  and  expanding  sep- 
meut  of  our  economy  will  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  privat*  sector  has  already  demon- 
strated its  capabUlty  to  build  and  operate 
uranium  enrichment  facilities  under  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government.  Since 
It  is  also  willing  to  provide  the  capital 
needed  to  construct  new  uranium  enrich- 
ment plants,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  enable  American  Indus- 
try — with  all  its  financial  resources,  man- 
agement capability  and  technical  Inge- 
nuity—to  provide  the  enriched  uranium 
needed  to  fuel  nuclear  power  plants. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper  and  correct 
course  for  America  to  take.  The  alternative 
is  continued  Federal  monopoly  of  this  serv- 
ice at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  at  least  $30 
billion  over  the  next  15  years. 

The  enrichment  of  uranium — which  means, 
in  brief,  separating  the  fissionable  U-235 
in  uranium  from  non-flsslonable  parts  to 
provide  a  more  potent  mixture  to  fuel  nuclear 
reactors — is  an  essential  step  In  nuclear 
power  production. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  United 
States  Government  has  supplied  the  enrich- 
ment services  for  every  nuclear  reactor  In 
America  and  for  many  others  throughout 
the  world.  Oiu-  leadership  In  this  Important 
field  has  enabled  other  nations  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  power  under  secure  and 
prudent  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  this 
effort  has  been  helpful  In  persuading  other 
nations  to  accept  International  safeguards 
and  forego  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
In  addition,  the  sale  of  our  eiulchment  serv- 
ices In  foreign  countries  has  returned  hun- 
dred.s  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  United 
States. 
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Xhese  enrichment  services  have  been  pro- 
vided by  plants — owned  by  the  Government 
and  operated  by  private  Industry— in  Oak 
Ridge  Tennessee,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and 
Paducah,  Kentucky.  A  $l-bllllon  improve- 
ment program  is  now  underway  to  increase 
the  production  capacity  of  these  plants  by 
60  percent.  But  this  expanded  capacity  can- 
not meet  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  next 
25  years. 

The  United  States  is  now  committed  to 
supply  the  fuel  needs  for  several  hundred 
nuclear  power  plants  scheduled  to  begin  op- 
eration by  the  early  1980's.  Since  mid-1974, 
we  have  been  unable  to  accept  new  orders 
for  enriched  uranium  because  our  plant 
capacity— Including  the  $l-billlon  Improve- 
ment—Is  ftUly  committed. 

In  short,  further  increases  in  enrichment 
capacity  depend  on  construction  of  addi- 
tional plants,  with  seven  or  eight  years  re- 
quired for  each  plant  to  become  fully  opera- 
tional. 

Clearly,  decisions  must  be  made  and  actions 
taken  today  if  we  are  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  enriched  uranium  for  the  nuclear 
power  needs  of  the  future  and  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  position  as  a  major  supplier  of 
enriched  uranium  to  the  world. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  American  private 
enterprise  Is  best  suited  to  meet  those  needs. 
Already,  private  industry  has  demonstrated 
its  willingness  to  pursue  the  major  respon- 
slbUltles  Involved  in  this  effort.  With  proper 
licensing,  safeguards,  cooperation  and  limited 
assurances  from  the  Federal  Government,  the 
private  sector  can  do  the  Job  effectively  and 
efficiently — and  at  enormous  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  In  this  way,  direct  public 
benefits  will  be  provided  on  a  long-term 
basis  by  private  capital,  not  by  taxpayers. 

Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  legislation  to 
the  Congress  to  authorize  Government  as- 
surances necessary  for  private  enterprise  to 
enter  into  this  vital  field. 

A  number  of  compelling  reasons  argue  for 
private  ownership,  as  well  as  operation,  of 
uranium  enrichment  plants.  The  market  for 
nuclear  fuel  is  predominantly  in  the  private 
sector.  The  process  of  uranium  enrichment  is 
clearly  industrial  in  nature. 

The  uranium  enrichment  process  has  the 
making  of  a  new  industry  for  the  private  sec- 
tor in  much  the  same  tradition  as  the  process 
for  synthetic  rubber — with  early  Government 
development  eventually  being  replaced  by 
private  enterprise. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  America's  free  en- 
terprise system  Is  its  ability  to  respond  to 
unusual  challenges  and  opportunities  with 
Ingenuity,  vigor  and  flexibility.  A  significant 
opportunity  may  be  in  store  for  many  firms — 
old  and  new — to  participate  in  the  growth  of 
the  uranium  enrichment  Industry.  Just  as 
coal  and  fuel  oil  are  supplied  to  electric  utili- 
ties by  private  firms  on  a  competitive  basis, 
enriched  uranium  should  be  supplied  to  them 
in  the  same  fashion  in  the  future. 

The  energy  consumer  also  stands  to  bene- 
fit. The  production  of  nuclear  power  now 
costs  between  25  and  50  percent  less  than 
electricity  produced  from  fossil  fuels.  It  Is 
not  vulnerable  to  the  supply  whims  or  un- 
warranted price  decrees  of  foreign  energy 
suppliers.  And  based  on  the  past  fifteen  years 
of  experience,  commercial  nuclear  power  has 
an  unparalleled  record  of  safe  operation. 

The  key  technology  of  the  viranluim  enrich- 
ment process  is  secret  and  wlU  remain  subject 
to  continued  classification,  safeguards  and 
export  controls. 

But  for  several  years,  a  number  of  quali- 
fied American  companies  have  been  granted 
access  ot  the  Government's  technology  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions  to  enable 
them  to  assess  the  commercial  potential  for 
private  enriching  plants. 

The  Government-owned  gaseous  diffusion 
enriching  plants  have  run  reliably  and  with 
ever-improving  elHclency  for  more  than  a 


quarter  of  a  century.  One  private  group  has 
chosen  this  well-demonstrated  process  as 
part  of  its  »3.5  biUlon  proposal  to  build  an 
enrichment  plant  serving  90  nuclear  reactors 
here  and  abroad  In  the  1980's.  Others  are 
studying  the  potential  of  the  newer  gas  cen- 
trifuge process.  Though  not  yet  in  large-scale 
operation,  the  centrifuge  process — which  uses 
much  less  power  than  the  older  process — is 
almost  ready  for  commercial  application. 

I  believe  we  must  move  forward  with  both 
technologies  and  encourage  competitive  pri- 
vate entry  into  the  enrichment  business  with 
both  methods.  A  private  gaseous  diffusion 
plant  should  be  built  first  to  provide  the 
most  xwgently  needed  increase  in  capacity, 
but  we  should  proceed  simultaneously  with 
commercial  development  of  the  centrifuge 
process. 

With  this  comprehensive  approach,  the 
United  States  can  reopen  its  uranium  enrich- 
ment "order  book,"  reassert  its  supremacy  as 
the  world's  major  supplier  of  enriched  urani- 
um, and  develop  a  strong  private  enrichment 
industry  to  help  bolster  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

For  a  number  of  resisons,  a  certain  amount 
of  governmental  involvement  is  necessary  to 
make  private  entry  Into  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment industry  successful. 

The  Initial  Investment  requirements  for 
such  massive  projects  are  huge.  The  technol- 
ogy Involved  Is  presently  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  safeguards  that  must  be 
rigidly  enforced.  The  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  ensure  that  these  private 
ventures  perform  as  expected,  providing 
timely  and  reliable  service  to  both  domestic 
and  foreign  customers. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration would  be  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate and  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
groups  Interested  In  building,  owning  and  op- 
erating a  gaseous  diffusion  uranium  enrich- 
ment plant. 

ERDA  would  also  be  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate for  construction  of  several  centrifuge  en- 
richment plants  when  more  definitive  pro- 
posals for  such  projects  are  made  by  the 
private  sector. 

Contract  authority  in  the  amount  of  (8 
billion  will  be  needed,  but  we  expect  almost 
no  actual  Govermnent  expenditures  to  be  in- 
volved. In  fact,  the  creation  of  a  private  en- 
richment Industry  will  generate  substantial 
revenues  for  the  United  States  Treasury 
through  payment  of  Federal  Income  taxes 
and  compensation  for  use  of  Government- 
owned  technology. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangements,  there 
win  be  an  opportunity  for  foreign  Investment 
in  these  plants,  although  the  plants  will  re- 
main firmly  under  U.8.  control.  There  will 
l>e  no  sharing  of  VS.  technology  and,  there 
will  be  limitations  on  the  amount  of  capacity 
each  plant  can  commit  to  foreign  customers. 

In  addition,  all  exports  of  plant  products 
wiU  continue  to  be  made  pursuant  to  Gov- 
ernmental Agreements  for  Cooperation  with 
other  Nations.  All  will  be  subject  to  appro- 
priate safeguards  to  preclude  use  for  other 
than  agreed  peaceful  purposes. 

Foreign  investors  and  customers  would  not 
have  access  to  sensitive  classified  technology. 
Proposals  from  American  enrlchers  to  share 
technology  would  be  evaluated  separately, 
and  would  be  subject  to  careful  Government 
review  and  approval. 

Finally,  the  plants  proposed  will  be  de- 
signed and  built  to  produce  low  enriched  fuel 
which  Is  suitable  only  for  commercial  power 
reactors — not  for  nuclear  explosives. 

In  the  remote  event  that  a  proposed  private 
venture  did  not  succeed,  this  legislation 
would  enable  the  Government  to  take  actions 
necessary  to  assure  that  plants  wUl  be 
brought  on  line  In  time  to  supply  domestic 
and  foreign  customers  when  uranium  enrich- 
ment services  are  needed. 


I  have  instructed  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  implement 
backup  contingency  measures,  including  con- 
tinuation of  conceptual  design  activities,  re- 
search and  development,  and  technology 
assistance  to  the  private  sector  on  a  cost- 
recovery  basis. 

ERDA  would  also  be  able  to  purchase  from 
a  private  firm  design  work  on  components 
that  could  be  used  in  a  Government  plant 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  a  venture  falls. 

Finally,  I  pledge  to  all  customers — domes- 
tic and  foreign — who  place  orders  with  our 
private  suppliers  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  guarantee  that  these  orders  are 
filled  as  needed.  Those  who  are  first  In  line 
with  our  private  sources  will  be  first  in  line 
to  receive  supplies  under  this  assurance.  All 
contracted  obligations  will  be  honored. 

I  also  pledge  that  cooperative  agreements 
made  with  private  firms  under  the  proposed 
new  authority  will  fully  reflect  the  public 
interest.  In  fact,  all  contracts  will  be  placed 
before  the  Congress  In  advance  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness. The  Congress  will  have  full  and 
complete  review  of  each  one. 

In  sum,  the  program  I  am  proposing  wlU 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  strength 
and  resourcefulness  of  Industry  and 
Government. 

It  will  reinforce  the  world  leadership  we 
now  enjoy  In  uranium  enrichment  technol- 
ogy. It  win  help  Insure  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  reliable  energy  for  America.  It  will 
move  America  one  big  step  nearer  energy 
independence. 

Although  the  development  of  a  competitive 
nuclear  fuel  industry  is  an  important  part 
of  our  overall  energy  strategy,  we  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  conserve  the  more  tradi- 
tional energy  resources  on  which  we  have 
relied  for  generations.  And  we  must  acceler- 
ate our  exploration  of  new  sources  of  energy 
for  the  future— including  solar  power,  the 
harnessing  of  nucletw  fusion  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  breeder  reactors  which  are 
safe,  environmentally  sound  and  reliable. 

I  ask  the  Congress  for  early  authorization 
of  this  program. 

Gerald  R.  Foao. 

The  WnrrE  House,  June  26.  1975. 

Text  of  Lettees  Prom  the  PREsmENT  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

AND  the  PRESmENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Dear  Mr.  President,  Dear  Mb.  Spkakjsr:  I 
have  today  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message 
describing  my  plan  for  securmg  the  con- 
struction of  additional  uranium  enrichment 
plants  In  the  United  States  by  private  In- 
dustry to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  ex- 
panding nuclear  power  Industry. 

A  critical  element  of  this  plan  Is  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  pri- 
vate firms  to  foster,  through  Government  co- 
operation and  temporary  assurances,  the 
creation  of  a  competitive  private  uranium 
enrichment  Industry.  I  am  enclosing  a  pro- 
posed bill,  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Assiu-ance  Act  of 
1975,  which  would  provide  the  authority 
needed  to  achieve  the  objectives  described  in 
my  messsige.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  bill  Is 
also  enclosed. 

I  urge  the  Congi-ess  to  pass  this  legislation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  so  that  we  can 
take  a  major  step  toward  our  goal  of  energy 
independence. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


A  bill  to  authorize  cooperative  arrangements 
with  private  enterprise  for  the  provision 
of  facilities  for  the  production  and  enrich- 
ment of  uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope 
235,  to  provide  for  authorization  of  contract 
authority  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
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America  tn  CongrefS  assfmhled 
mav  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear 
Act  of  1975." 

Sec.   2.   Chapter   5.   Product 
nuclear  material  of  the  Atomjc 
of  1954.  as  amended.  Is 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"Sec.  45  Cooperative 
vate  Projects  to  Provide  Uranlu 
Services— 

"a.  The  Energy  Research  and 
Administration  is  authorized 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  1 
to  enter  Into  cooperative 
any  person  or  persons  for  su 
time  as  the  Administrator  of 
search  and  Development  Admli^ 
deem  necessary  or  desirable 
of  providing  such   Govern  men : 
and    asstirances    as    the 
deem  appropriate  and  necessary 
age  the  development  of  a 
vate  uranium  enrichment 
facilitate   the   design, 
ship  and  operation  by  private 
facilities  for  the  production 
of  uranium  enriched  In  the 
such  amounts  as  will  contribute 
mon  defense  and  security  and 
velopment  and  utilization  of 
to  the  maximum  extent  consLs 
common  defense  and  security 
health  and  safety  of  the  publ  c 
Inter  alia,  In  the  discretion  of 
strator, 

(1)  furnishing  technical 
matlon,   inventions  and 
Ing  sen-Ices,  materials,  and  eqt»4) 
basis  of  recovery  of  costs  an(  i 
royalties  for  the  use  thereof: 

(2)  providing  warranties  for 
equipment  furnished: 

(3)  providing  facility 
ances: 

(4)  purchasing  enriching 
(6)    undertaking  to  acquire 

Interest  of  such  person,  or  any 
sons,  in  an  enrichment  facUlt  r 
sume   obligations  and   liabllltifs 
debt)  of  such  person,  or  any  of 
arising  out  of  the  design 
ershlp,  or  operation  for  a 
stich  erulchment  facility  In 
person  or  persons  cannot 
rtchment  facility  or  bring  It 
clal   operation:    Provided   that 
taking,  pursuant  to  this 
quire  equity  or  pay  off  debt 
to  Individuals  who  are  citizens 
States,  or  to  any  corporation  or 
organized  for  a  common 
which  is  owned  or  effectively 
citizens  of  the  United  States: 

(8>   determining  to  modify, 
operate  that  enrichment  facility 
emment  facility  or  to  dispose 
at  any  time,  as  the  Interest  ol 
ment  may  appear,  subject  to 
visions  of  this  Act. 

"b.  Before  the  Administrate- 
any  arrangement  or  amendment 
der  the  authority  of  this  sec 
the  Administrator  determines 
complete  and  operate  any  facl^ty 
poM  thereof,  the  basis  for  the 
rangement  or  amendment  thereto 
Administrator  proposes  to  execu  te 
the  name  of  the  proposed 
son  or  persons  with  whom  the 
is  to  bfl  made,  a  general 
proposed  facility,  the  estimate^ 
cost  to  be  Incurred  by  the 
son  or  persons,  the  Incentives 
agreement  on  the  person  or 
plete  the  facility  as  planned 
successfully  for  a  defined  period 
general  features  of  the  proposed 
or  amendment) ,  or  the  plan  for 
cation,  completion,  operation 
the  Administrator,  as  approprkt 
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submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  a  period  of  forty-flve  days  shall 
elapse  while  Congress  is  In  session  (In  com- 
puting such  forty-five  days,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  adjournment  for  more 
than  three  days)  \inless  the  Joint  Committee 
by  resolution  In  writing  waives  the  conditions 
of,  or  all  or  any  portion  of,  such  forty-flve 
day  period:  Provided,  however,  that  any  such 
arrangement  or  amendment  thereto,  or  such 
plan,  shall  be  entered  into  hi  accordance  with 
the  basis  for  the  arrangement  or  plan,  as  ap- 
propriate, submitted  as  provided  herein." 

Section  3.  The  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  cooperative  arrangements,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  pursuant  to  Section  45  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  In  the  aggregate 
$8,000,000,000  as  may  be  approved  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act.  In  the  event  that  liquida- 
tion of  part  or  all  of  any  financial  obliga- 
tions Incurred  under  such  cooperative  ar- 
rangements should  become  necessary,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
IDevelopment  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  up  to  the  levels  of 
contract  authority  approved  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  p\irsuant  to  the  first  sentence  of 
this  section  In  such  form  and  denomination, 
bearing  such  maturity  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturity  at  the  time  of  issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
any  notes  or  other  obligations  issued  here- 
under and,  for  that  ptupose,  he  Is  author- 
ized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  secur- 
ities may  be  issued  under  that  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chtise  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations 
acquired  by  him  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demptions, pin-chases  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea.sury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  pub- 
lic debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Administrator  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  notes  or  obligations  issued  by  him 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treausry. 

Section  4.  The  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
is  hereby  authorized  to  Initiate  construc- 
tion planning  and  design  activities  for  ex- 
pansion of  an  existing  uranium  enrichment 
facility.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

Bn-i.  Analysis 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  bUl  cites  the  Act 
a-s  the  "Nuclear  Fuel  Assurance  Act  of  1975." 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  would  amend 
Chapter  5,  Production  of  Special  Nuclear 
Material,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as 
amended,  by  adding  a  new  Section  46,  en- 
titled "Cooperative  Arrangements  for  Private 
Projects  to  Provide  Uranium  Enrichment 
Sen-ices." 

Subsection  a.  of  the  new  Section  45  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  to  enter  into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  private  enterprise  to  facilitate 


the  development  of  a  competitive  private  In- 
dustry  for  the  enrichment  of  uranium  to 
make  fuel  for  nuclear  power  plants.  This 
subsection  would  enable  the  Administrator 
to  promote  private  Investment  in  the  con- 
struction, ownership  and  operation  of  urani- 
um  enrichment  plants  by  providing  such 
Go^-ernment  cooperation  and  assurances  as 
are  determined  to  be  nece.s.san,-  and  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  after  de- 
tailed negotiation  with  selected  Indlvidua: 
propo.sers  of  enrichment  services.  Such  nego- 
tiations would  be  directed  toward  obtaining 
arrangements  most  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  interest  and  with  a 
degree  of  risk  to  the  private  entrepreneurs 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  creating  a 
private  competitive  uranium  enrichment 
indu-try. 

Cooperative  arrangements  authorized  by 
Section  45a  could  Include  such  Government 
cooperation  and  assurances  as  enumerated 
in  Uie  bill,  including  the  specific  authority 
provided  in  subsection  45a(5),  for  the  C3ov- 
ernmcut  to  acquire  the  assets  or  interests 
and  a-ssume  the  liabilities  (including  debt) 
of  a  private  enrichment  firm  in  the  event— 
which  is  highly  unlikely— that  private  indus- 
try could  not  complete  a  plant  or  bring  it 
into  operation.  It  is  Intended  that  any  un- 
dertaking by  the  Government  under  sub- 
section 45a(5)  to  acquire  assets  or  interest 
and  to  assume  llabUlties  of  a  private  venture 
would  terminate  after  approximately  one 
year  ol  commercial  operation  of  a  plant.  Th« 
precise  period  would  be  defined  during  the 
negotiations  of  defined  agreements.  Any  ob- 
ligations to  pay  off  debt  and  to  acquire  equity 
interest  would  be  limited  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  b.  of  the  new  Section  45  would 
provide  for  review  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  basis  for  any  co- 
operative arrangement,  or  amendment 
thereof,  which  the  Administrator  proposes 
to  undertake.  Including  the  basis  for  acquir- 
ing assets  or  Interests,  or  assuming  liabili- 
ties of  any  private  venture,  and  any  plan 
the  Administrator  may  have  for  modifying, 
completing,  or  disposing  of  any  plant  built 
imder  a  cooperative  agreement. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  Nuclear  Fuel 
Assurance  Act  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  ERDA  to  enter  into  contracts,  pur- 
suant to  the  new  subsection  45a  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $8  biUion.  as  may  be 
provided  In  appropriation  Acts.  This  amount 
Is  an  estimate  of  the  total  potential  cost 
to  the  Government  in  the  unexpected  event 
that  all  private  ventvures  covered  by  coopera- 
tive arrangements  were  to  fall  and  it  was 
then  necessary  for  the  Government  to  assume 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  ventures,  take 
over  plants,  and  compensate  domestic  inves- 
tors. It  is  not  expected  that  any  of  these 
funds  would  be  expended  for  the  assumption 
of  private  ventures,  but  the  authorization 
Is  necessary  to  provide  assurance,  to  custom- 
ers and  soiirces  of  debt  financing  for  private 
producers,  of  the  Federal  Government's  com- 
mitment to  create  a  competitive  Industry. 

Section  3  would  also  provide  that,  in  the 
event  of  Government  assumption  of  the 
debts,  interests  and  liabilities  of  a  private 
ventiu-e,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
secure  funds  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  llqtiidate  contract  authority,  up 
to  the  levels  previously  provided  in  an 
appropriations  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  ERDA  to  Ini- 
tiate preliminary  engineering  design  and 
planning  for  expansion  of  a  Government- 
owned  uranium  enrichment  facility  for 
contingency  purposes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  analyzed  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  are  prepared  to  accept  It.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  tliat  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
fiffrccd  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  question  reciu's  on  the  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    Alaska     (Mr. 

Gravel).  .  ,     ^  t 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  take  up  my  amendment.  Is  it 
satisfactory? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  wUl 
suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent report  called  "Solar  Energy  for 
Earth,"  the  American  Ii^stitute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics  said. 

The  rapid  development  of  terrestrial  solar 
energy  ...  is  Umlted  almoet  solely  by  eco- 
nomic rather  than  technological  factors.  .  .  . 
(S)olar  energy  could  provide  10  to  20  percent 
of  the  world's  energy  supply  by  the  year  2000 
If  its  development  and  ivse  are  vigorously 
promoted. 

This  assessment  is  consonant  with 
many  other  estimates  of  recent  years. 
The  AEC's  Subpanel  IX  report  on  solar 
energy,  written  in  1973.  says: 

Through  widespread  application  of  (solar) 
technologies  It  is  estimated  that  10  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  Nation's  required  BTUs  can 
be  provided  by  the  year  2000.  and  as  n^uch 
as  50  per  cent  by  the  2020. 

The  FEA's  Project  Independence  re- 
port on  solar  energy  last  November  cited 
an  "upper-bound"  solar  energy  con- 
tribution of  more  than  35  quads  in  2000. 
Present  annual  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  around  75  quads,  a  quad 
being  a  quadiiUion  (10'),  Btu's.  The 
Ford  Foundation  energy  policy  project 
has  eiitiniated  that,  with  conservation, 
U.S.  energy  demand  in  2000  is  likely  to 
be  about  120  quads. 

The  inherent  desirability  of  solar  en- 
ergy seems  to  me  to  be  indisputable.  Its 
"fuel"  supply  is  free,  clean,  and  inex- 
haustible. Its  technology  is  simple  and 
benign.  And  contrai-y  to  the  pessimistic 
appraisals  of  some  vested  energy  Inter- 
ests, we  need  not  wait  till  the  21st  cen- 
tury to  begin  enjoying  its  benefits. 

S.  598,  authorizing  appropriations 
through  September  30,  1976,  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, authorizes  $96,200,000  for 
solar  energy  development  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  $24,300,000  for  the  period  July 
1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976.  I 
propose  that  these  figures  be  raised  to 
$158,788,000  and  $42,040,000.  It  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  effect,  and  I  in- 
vite your  support. 

The  Increases  I  propose  are  hi  solar 
thermal  conversion,  photovoltiac  conver- 
sion, and  ocean  thermal  conversion.  The 
Mitre  Corp.  has  said  that  the  theo> 
retlcal  potential  of  each  one  of  these 


solar  energy  systems  could  exceed  the 
entire  electrical  demand  of  the  Nation. 

Spending  authority  is  also  added  for 
energy  storage. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  asking  for  Is 
an  addition  in  the  solar  area  of  $36 
million  and  $340,000.  These  simis  are 
identical  or  slightly  less  than  what  the 
Hou.se  has  already  passed.  All  we  would 
be  doing  would  be  confirming  sums  to 
their  level.  I  think  at  the  present  time, 
when  we  cry  out  in  an  energy  crisis, 
when  the  Senate  can  show  it  is  as  par- 
simonious in  the  area  of  solai-  energy, 
we  are  missing  the  target  and  missing 
our  responsibility.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
by  increasing  the  authority.  It  shows  the 
degree  of  commitment  that  we  have  to 
becoming  a  solor  society  rather  than  a 
Plutonium  society.  I  would  hope  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  would  see  tliis  as  not 
a  great  intrusion  upon  their  decision- 
making process  and  would  accept  this 
amendment  since  we  are  talking  about 
authorizations. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  wish  a  comment  from  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaslca  has  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  bill  that  would, 
first  of  all,  increase  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  recommended 
authorizations  for  portions  of  ERDA's 
solar  energy  and  conservation  research 
program  and.  second,  restate  the  com- 
mittee's authorizations  for  those  pro- 
grams tn  terms  of  obligational  author- 
ity rather  than  costs.  For  reasons  that 
I  will  explain  in  a  few  moments,  the 
amendment  would  have  a  drastic  impact 
upon  the  committee's  biU.  In  fact,  it 
would  leave  the  committee's  bill  in  .such 
chaos  that  we  would  have  no  firm  idea 
how  much  we  were  authorizing  at  all. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  aspect  of  the 
amendment,  let  me  say  that  I  share  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  about  the  potential 
importance  of  solar  power.  It  is  one  of 
those  exotic  energy  forms  with  great 
promise.  The  committee  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  its  importance.  It  should 
be  noted  that  we  increased  the  solar  en- 
ergy program  by  $39  million  above  the 
administration  request. 

The  end  use  conser\'ation  budget  has 
been  increased  from  $3  miUion  to 
$31  million.  That  is  a  factor  of  tenfold. 
Tlie  energy  storage  budget  has  been  in- 
creased by  $14  million,  more  than  dou- 
ble the  administration  request. 

Evei-y  efTort  has  been  to  expand  tlie 
monies  made  available  to  ERDA,  not 
only  directly  in  the  solar  field,  but  in 
those  other  related  fields  that  touch  on 
solar  technology. 

These  uicreases  have  been  as  large 
as  ERDA  itself  told  the  committee  it  was 
capable  of  managing  In  the  coming  year. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  expand  the  capacity  of  the 
depaitment  in  a  short  period  of  months; 
and  even  though  the  committee  Is  most 
anxious  to  move  ahead  as  rapidl\-  a:? 


possible  in  the  solar  energy  field,  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  the  agency  says  it  is  capa- 
ble of  going  within  the  coming  year. 

So  I  would  think  that  authorizing  sull 
higher  levels  of  authority  in  this  field 
would  prove  futile  and  could,  indeed,  re- 
sult in  a  useless  waste  of  public  money. 
This  bill  is  just  an  annual  bill.  If  Uie 
very  substantial  additional  sums  that  the 
committee  has  added  for  solai-  purposes, 
all  that  the  Depaitment  says  it  can  use- 
fully use,  are  put  to  work  in  the  coming 
months,  we  can  build  on  that  founda- 
tion next  year,  and  I  think  in  doing  so 
we  will  have  exerted  maximum  pressure 
to  expand  this  program  within  the  limits 
of  the  possible,  taking  into  account  the 
need  to  protect  public  money  against 
wasteful  or  exti-avagant  expendituies 
that  cannot  be  justified  on  tlie  basis  of 
the  record  and  the  testimony  made  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

So  that  is  the  first  basis  on  which  1 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
second  is  even  more  important,  I  tliink. 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  different 
basis  on  which  the  Senator's  amendment, 
would  fund  the  new  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

In  letters  inviting  co.sponsorship  of 
Ins  amendments  Senator  Gravll  states 
that  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  used  different  bases  In 
recommending  authorizations — that  In- 
terior used  cost  budget  figmes  and  the 
Joint  Committee  used  obligational  au- 
tliority  figures.  This  is  not  the  case. 
ERDA — Uke  its  predecessor  agency,  Uie 
AEC — conducts  its  bu.siness  on  a  cost- 
based,  budget  in  accordance  with  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1950  and 
witli  tlie  approval  of  tlie  Comptroller 
General.  Botli  tlie  Interior  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  that  budget.  Both  ute 
cost-based  figures.  To  do  otherwise  would 
subject  ERDA's  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
piogi-ams  to  diffei'ent  forms  of  accomit- 
ing  and  budgeting,  wliich  would  intro- 
duce an  element  of  fiscal  chaos  witii 
which  the  department  could  net  pos&ibly 
cope. 

Tlie  committee  carefully  consideied 
the  question  which  budget  approach  to 
apply  to  the  ERDA  authorizations  and 
concluded  that  the  cost-based  metliod 
applied  by  the  Joint  Committee — the 
metliod  used  over  the  years  by  AEC  and 
now  prefeiTed  by  ERDA — is  appropriate. 
Such  a  budget  directly  reflects  annual 
.spending  and  the  actual  level  of  effort 
being  expended  on  authorized  programs. 
The  committee  feels  the  cost- based 
budget  approach  will  facilitate  the  mon- 
itoring and  oveisight  of  ERDA's  pro- 
grams. 

For  those  leasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  sti-ongly  ui-ge  that  tl-.e  Senate  dis- 
approve this  amendment. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  First  of  all,  I  commend 
tlie  disUngui.shed  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  ui  this  field  of  en- 
deavor. He  has  taken  a  tremendous  in- 
terest in  this  activity.  He  chaired  the 
hearings  that  were  involved  in  making 
these  decision.s. 
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I  also  commend  the  staff 
so  diligently  with  him  and  wi 
nority — both  staffs,  the  m 
and  the  minority  staff — in 
information  in  order  that  a 
tion  could  be  made  as  to  the 
exists  for  moving  forward  a 
rapid  pace  consistent  with 
ment  the  solar  energy  prosran 
the  other  programs  that  ai  e 

I  commend  the  distinguished 
from  Idaho  because  he  did 
the  witnesses  from  ERDA 
and  other  witnesses  v.  ho  were 
affirmations  as  to  just  wi-.a 
done,  and  then  gave  them 
ment  to  do  more  than  tliey 
pa  ted,  as  is  reflected  in  the 
he  has  mentioned,  going  frori 
lion,  the  amount  requested  b,v 
the  $96.2  million  that  is  now 
islation.  in  addition  to  the  oth^r 
that  have  been  mentioned,  so 
and  buildings  and  facilities 
$21.6  million  to  $31.6  million 

As  the  distinguished  manaker 
bill  has  stated,  we  desire  suci  e.s; 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  expend 
that  would  not.  in  his  estinja 
the  estimation  of  the  ERDA 
those  involved  in  the  activi 
results  that  are  commensuratp 
cost  involved. 

In  fact.  It  has  been,  as  I  hav 
the  desire  of  the  chaii-man 
committee  to  proceed  as  rapi^l 
sible  with  these  programs 
the  tremendous  need  that  we 

I  am  very  much  aware  of 
tial  in  solar  energy.  We  happen 
a  great  deal  of  sunshine  in 
Arizona,  and  we  have  been 
for  many  years  as  far  as  the 
energy  is  concerned.  In  fact, 
as  1901,  solar  energy  facilities 
Ariz.,  were  being  used  to  lift 
the  river  for  irrigation  of 
That  was  11  years  before  we 
State.  So  that  indicates  the 
time  our  particular  State 
volved;  and  through  the 
great  statesman,  the  late 
den,  other  projects  were  carr 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  happened  to  be 
town. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  do 
in  this  bill  to  carry  through 
grams  that  I  think,  as  the  cliair 
our    subcommittee    has 
sent  the  necessary  amount 
efficiently  spent  by  ERD.^. 

As  to  the  request  that  has 
by    the    distinguished 
Alaska,  I  support  his 
solar  energy ;  he  is  to  be 
wanting  to  go  fon^-ard  with 
ergy  program,  but  at  tlie  s 
think  the  distinguished  manager 
bill  has  very  aptly  covered 
is  involved,  and  I  support  lus 
the  measure. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Presidejit 
Senator  from  Idaho  jield  a 
me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Presidfent 
gratulate   the   subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  minority  meiiber 
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t  worked    depth  of  consideration  that  they  i;ave 
,h  the  mi-     to  this  ERDA  budget.  I  was  present  at 
y   staff    many  of  the  hearings  and  much  of  the 
Peking  out    markup  sessions.   As  a  result  of   their 
4etermina-    combined  efforts,  the  ERDA  budget  was 
need  that    substantially    increased.    Conversations 
the  most    were  held  with  ERDA  officials  to  see  how 
judg-     much   they   could   usefully   spend   and. 
as  well  as    based  upon  these  conversations  and  the 
olved.  hearings,  the  budget  was  expanded  in  a 

Senator    way  that  as  much  money  as  can  be  spent 
^act  from    is  in  that  budget.  I  underline  that  par- 
Director    ticularfact. 
before  us.        I  merely  aeain  commend  both  the  dis- 
could   be    tinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
ncourage-    distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
antici-     their  very  thoughtful  preparation  of  this 
•ease  that     budget. 

$57  mil-        Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank   the  Senator 
ERDA.  to    very  much  for  his  gracious  response. 
1  this  leg-        Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
requests    Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
ar  energy-,    request? 
going  from         Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  Dave  Halfmeister  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  this  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
pose  a  question  or  two  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  I  would  appreciate  that.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  I  know  that  the  committee 
has  labored  long  and  hard  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  just  trying  to  seek  a  gi-eater  com- 
niitment  from  this  Nation  in  the  area  of 
solar  power.  It  is  not  a  new  area  to  me. 
In  1971  I  had  an  amendment,  that  was 
not  taken,  on  thLs  same  budget  item. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  its 
deliberations  cannot  realize  thLs  impor- 
tance. They  make  the  point  that  this 
money  cannot  be  spent. 

The  scientific  community  does  not 
agi-ee  with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  By  and  large,  they 
feel  that  tliis  money  can  be  spent. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready appropriated  $142  million.  They 
have  authorized  $198  million, 
lave  funds        All  I  am  asking  for  is  an  authorization 
the  pro-     of  $158  million,  which  is  less  by  some  $40 
man  of    million  than  the  House  of  Representa- 
repre-    tives.  So  there  will  be  a  large  area  to 
can  be     compromise   with   the  House.   But  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
appropriated  this  money.  So,  obviously, 
they  must  be  in  extreme  error  because  we 
camiot  even  spend  tliis  money  from  the 
Senate's  point  of  view.  I  am  not  asking 
for  an  a)jpropriation.  All  I  am  asking  for 
is  a  commitment.  There  is  going  to  be 
no  waste  of  money. 

ERDA  is  going  to  have  to  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  re- 
ceive authority  for  every  cent  in  this 
budget. 

We  have  to  demonstrate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  serious  with  re- 
spect to  solar  energy.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
I  con-     Insular  Affaii-s  has  taken  this  parsimo- 
chairman     sious  position  when  it  has  been  so  gener- 
for  the     ous  in  other  areas. 
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We  rail  against  the  oil  industry.  We 
rail  against  the  atomic  energy  industry. 
Here  we  have  a  fuel,  which  is  abundant 
as  much  as  all  outdoors,  and  the  Senate 
stands  there  parsimoniously  authorizing 
less,  considerably  less  than  the  House  of 
Repiesenta tives  has  already  appropri- 
ated. 

Why  could  not  the  committee  raise  its 
authoiization  authority,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  do  its  job  in  meting  out  this 
money  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  there  is  considerable  confusion 
in  the  figures  because  the  Senate  bill  is 
based  upon  a  cost  basis,  that  is  to  say, 
the  authorization  is  based  upon  what  we 
expect  ERDA  to  spend  next  year  for  so- 
lar energy.  The  bill  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  based  partly  at  least,  up- 
on obligational  authority  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  accounting. 

If  the  Sexiator  wants  to  compare  the 
figures  correctly,  using  the  same  basis  of 
accounting,  that  is  to  say  the  cost  basis 
that  the  Senate  is  applying,  then  the 
Senator  is  incorrect  in  his  assertion  that 
the  Senate  has  been  parsimonious,  that 
we  have  failed  to  provide  even  as  much 
money  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tlie  fact  is  that,  using  the  same  ac- 
counting basis,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  providing  $94,434,000  for  expend- 
iture next  year  in  the  solar  field,  while 
the  Senate  is  providing  $106,200,000.  So. 
the  facts  aie  that  the  Senate  is  actually 
providing  more  money  than  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  this  field,  not  less. 

I  can  only  reemphasize  that  the  in- 
creases that  the  committee  authorized 
for  solar  energy  were  very  large.  In  the 
overall  solar  budget,  for  example,  in  the 
operating  expenses  budget,  the  admin- 
istration requested  $57,100,000;  the  Sen- 
ate committee  added  $39,100,000,  for  a 
total  of  $96,200,000.  That  is  in  the  oper- 
atinEc  expenses  budget  alone. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee added  $10  milUon  in  the  plant 
and  capital  account  for  demonstration 
plant  purposes,  so  that,  in  effect,  the 
Senate  committee  practically  doubled 
the  administration's  request  in  this  field. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  our  colleague  wUl 
pei-mit  me,  the  panel  of  technicians  that 
advised  ERDA  felt  they  could  spend  a 
good  deal  more.  It  is  when  ERDA  went 
to  the  OMB  that  it  was  trimmed  back. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  would  buy 
that  trimming  back,  because  all  of  the 
scientists  who  have  looked  at  the  issue 
recognize  that  we  can  do  more. 

With  respect  to  solar  thermal,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  approved  !:;13  million.  My 
amendment  would  add  another  $27  mil- 
lion to  that  or  rather  add  $14  million. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  said 
$37  million.  Mitre  Corp.  said  $15  million. 
The  AEC  subpanel  9  said  $51  million. 

We  can  believe  any  group  we  want. 

If  we  are  going  to  err,  why  not  err  in 
the  authority  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
going  towards  a  solar  economy? 

We  had  our  eggs  in  one  basket  hi  nu- 
clear fuels  for  decades,  and  now  we  arc 
beginning  to  rub  up,  and  the  argument 
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our  colleague  makes  to  me  is  that  it  Is 
just  a  big  increase.  The  increase  is  even 
larger  than  our  colleague  is  admitting  to. 
In  1971,  this  Government  was  spend- 
ing $1-6  million  on  solar  energy.  I  had 
an  amendment  for  $3  million,  and  I 
could  not  even  get  a  cosponsor  and  could 
not  even  bring  it  to  a  vote. 

We  are  not  talking  in  terms  of  $150 
million.  That  is  such  a  tremendous  in- 
crease. 

But  the  technicians  will  tell  us  that 
they  are  ready  to  move  into  hardware 
and  they  are  ready  to  make  this  contri- 
bution for  energy  meaningful. 

Let  us  spend  the  money.  Let  us  go, 
and  we  should  not  hold  back  timidly 
and  say,  "My  gosh,  the  increase  is  .so 
large  already." 

It  Is  not  the  size  that  counts.  It  Is  what 
we  can  masticate  in  oui-  hidusUIal  sys- 
tem. We  can  masticate,  as  Uie  Hoase  of 
Representatives  pointed  out.  what  they 
have  appropriated.  Our  collepgue  can  go 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  manage 
the  figures,  but  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  appropriated  $142  million; 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  au- 
thorized $194  million.  The  Senate  Is  au- 
thorizing $122  million.  I  am  asking  the 
Senate  to  authorize  $158  miUion. 

Is  that  so  much  to  ask?  It  is  not  spend- 
ing the  money.  It  is  telling  the  American 
people  that  we  think  there  is  a  solar 
energy  future.  We  are  prepared  to  com- 
mit ourselves  aggressively  to  tills  future. 
What  difficultv  is  there  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs? 
Why  be  so  parsimonious?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. I  really  do  not. 

I  will  not  buy  the  fact  thi;t  we  have 
done  a  lot  already.  We  have  not  done 
enough.  We  are  10  years  too  Lite  in  .solar 
energy. 

We  all  recognize  that  we  have  been 
derelict  in  the  past  in  not  focusing  on 
this  issue,  and  now  is  our  chance  to  play 
catchup. 

We  know  that  we  spent  a  third  of  our 
energy  budget  back  in  the  nuclear  ear, 
and  just  a  paltry  $120  mniion  in  solar 
when  we  could  move  more  aggressively. 
Let  us  at  least  match  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  this  area. 

I  would  hope  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  will  accommodate  us  on  this  very 
humble  request.  We  are  not  asking  for 
appropriations.  We  are  just  asking  for 
an  authorization.  Tliat  is  just  a  wish; 
that  Is  all.  That  is  not  spending  any 
money.  That  is  a  wish  that  we  could 
spend  that  money. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
respect  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  speaks.  He  has  had 
a  long  attachment  to  the  development 
of  solar  energy  technology.  It  goe.T  back 
a  number  of  years.  He  has  been  a  pioneer 
In  this  effort.  I  would  expect  him  to  plead 
for  the  largest  possible  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  he  has  had  tlie 
same  sort  of  attachment  to  solar  energy 
that  I  have  had  to  geothermal  energ>'. 
where  I  have  been  one  of  those  trying  to 
push  this  development  along. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  that 
someone  has  to  make  a  judgment  on  hew 
much  money  can  be  spent  usefully  withhi 
a  given  year.  It  fell  to  our  subcommittee 


to  make  that  judgment,  based  upon  the 
best  testimony  we  could  obtain. 

I  reiterate  that  if  the  Senate  and 
House  measures  are  based  upon  the  same 
cost-accounting  method,  the  Senate  bill 
actually  is  larger  than  the  House  bill, 
and  I  think  the  figures  will  sustain  me 
in  that  argument. 

I  reiterate  that  the  experts  who  came 
before  the  committee — though  each  one 
might  have  been  wedded  to  a  different  set 
of  figures — the  best  experts  we  had,  who 
.spoke  for  ERDA.  who  were  anxious  to 
obtain  additional  money,  told  us  that 
they  could  not  absorb  and  usefully  spend 
more  money  than  the  committee  supplies 
for  the  coming  year. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment that  other  panels  have  made 
studies  that  have  mdicated  that  still 
more  money  could  be  spent  in  this  field, 
I  submit  that  those  panels  were  speaking 
of  progiams  that  could  be  developed  over 
a  series  of  yeais.  As  I  indicated  earlier.  If 
one  is  speaking  about  a  projected  pro- 
gram over  a  sei-ies  of  years,  then,  nat- 
urally, tlie  money  figure  will  be  higher, 
because  we  are  dealmg  from  a  limited 
base.  I  believe  that  in  the  coming  year, 
the  committee  figures  will  have  expand- 
ed that  base  sufficiently  that  we  will  be 
able  to  progress  from  tliere  to  a  still 
Irrger  program  in  the  year  to  come. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  will  not  be 
coiivinccd  by  my  argmnent.  I  simply  say 
that  the  committee  was  charged  with 
the  respon^bility  of  making  a  judgment. 
Tlie  committee  heard  the  evidence.  We 
tried  to  be  as  generoiis  as  possible  witliin 
the  framework  of  what  the  department, 
itself,  felt  it  could  utilize.  I  submit  that 
we  have  been  more  generous  than  the 
House.  We  are  well  on  our  way. 

I  want  to  recognize  that  the  Senate 
and  the  country  owe  a  debt  of  gi-atitude 
to  tlie  persistence  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  was  one  of  the  fiist  to  see 
the  potentiality  of  solar  energy  as  an  al- 
ternative source  of  our  heavy  deiiendence 
upon  petroleum. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Constraints  have  been  placed  on 
ERDA  by  the  Office  of  "Management  and 
Budget  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  the 
final  word  in  these  things;  we  should 
be.  But  looking  to  what  other  technicians 
tell  us,  they  tell  us  that  the  AEC  has  a 
subppnel  of  nine  scienti.sts  across  the 
country  who  made  recommendations  to 
the  AEC,  sort  of  an  in-house  group.  They 
recommended  $188  million.  The  Senate 
is  recommending  $122  million. 

Tlie  Mitre  Corp.  made  a  study  as  to 
what  could  be  handled,  what  could  be 
masticated  into  the  industrial  system, 
and  they  came  up  with  $150  million,  but 
the  Senate  is  recommendmg  $122  mil- 
lion. The  National  Science  Foundation, 
an  objective  group,  made  a  .study,  also, 
as  to  what  we  could  handle  in  these  com- 
ing years,  and  they  had  $154  million. 

All  I  am  asking  for  is  that  we  at  least 
match  these  technicians  and  authorize 
less  money,  almost  $40  million  less  than 
the  House;  and  when  the  Senator  goes 
to  conference,  he  can  break  it  In  the 
middle. 

My  colleague  has  labored  long  and 


hard  here  with  respect  to  excesses.  We 
have  tliiown  billions  of  dollars  around 
elsewhere.  We  are  not  asking  to  spend 
this  money  but  to  authorize  it.  We  could 
save  the  body  a  vote  and  save  some  time 
if  this  little  bagatelle  for  solar  energy  — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  several  documents  iu  connection 
with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
I'>;deral    E-'ergt    Administration,    Project 

Independence     BLtTEPRrNT,     Fin.\l     Task 

Force  Report:  Solar  Energy 
introduction 

The  Important  objective  of  O.S.  self-suffi- 
ciency in  energy  production  requires  develop- 
ment of  domestic  energy  resources  that  are 
adequate  to  meet  long-term  U.S.  demands 
Fo.ssU  fuels,  ovir  present  major  source  of  do- 
raestlc  energy  bupplies,  are  being  mpidly  de- 
pleted. In  the  search  for  alternative  domes- 
tic resources,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  large 
opportnnities  and  advantages  to  the  utili- 
zation of  solar  energy.  Solar  energy  sj-stems 
offer  the  potential  of  an  important  contri- 
bution to  self-sufficiency  by  1990;  and.  In 
the  long  term,  a  capability  of  supplying  a 
veiT  large  fraction  of  our  new  energy  re- 
quiremeni.s.  The  widespread  implementation 
of  sular  energy  power  systems  can  have  a 
strong  beneficial  effect  on  the  environmeni. 

The  sun  is  a  large,  continuing  source  of 
domestically  arailable  energy.  lis  energy  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  use  does  not  disturb  the  earth's  heat  b.il- 
ance.  There  appear  to  be  no  insurmountable 
technical  barriers  to  the  implementation  of 
solar  energy  systems  and  several  systems 
show  early  promise  of  achieving  cost  eom- 
petAtlvencss  with  conventional  systems.  Solar 
energy  systems.  moreo\er.  would  conserve 
domestic  fossU  fuels  and  reduce  dependence 
on  imports  while  creating  new  exportable 
technology  products,  thus  Improving  the 
U.S.  balance-of-trade.  Sociological  and  en- 
vironmental Impacts  resulting  from  the  uti- 
Li^ation  of  solar  energy  systems  are  expected 
to  be  relatively  small. 

Development  of  solar  energy  systems  will 
provide  producers  and  users  of  energy  with 
alternative  choices  of  energy  supplies.  Be- 
cause solar  energy  is  relatively  available  over 
the  entire  United  States,  it  Is  possible  to 
provide  either  small  Integrated  solar  energy 
systems  at  points  of  use  (dispersed  produc- 
tion), or  large  central  power  stp.tlons  and 
associated  distribution  r.etworks.  Dispersed 
systems  are  much  less  viUnerable  to  single 
poUit  failures  or  damage  compared  to  large 
central  power  systems  with  associated  power 
distribution  centers. 

However,  sunlight  Is  a  relatively  dilute 
form  of  energy  compared  to  fossil  and  nu- 
clear fuels  and  requires  large  collection  areas 
to  provide  equivalent  quantities  of  energy. 
Moreover,  solar  energy  is  hitermittent  with 
v.tridtions  cau.sed  by  weather  and  with  daily 
and  seasonal  changes  in  the  supply  of  sun- 
light and  wind.  Thus,  in  some  applications, 
energy  storage,  or  various  types  of  backup 
systems,  must  be  used  with  solar  energy  sys- 
tems to  provide  adequate  continuity  and 
reliability  of  energy  output.  Since  large  col- 
lection structures  and  energy  storage  uiiits 
tend  to  be  relatively  co6Uy,  m&ny  solar  en- 
ergy systems  have  higher  Initial  costs  than 
competing  conventional  technology. 

In  considering  the  cost  competitiveness  of 
solar  energy  systems,  one  nee<i8  to  t«ke  Into 
account  life  cycle  costs.  Including  fuel  and 
environmental  Impact  costs,  in  addition  to 
initial    capital    expenditures.    V»"hen    this    is 
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done,  solar  energy  systems  are 
economically  competitive  with 
systems  sooner  than  if  capital 
are  considered. 

A  large  number  of  different 
for  utilizing  solar  energy  have  " 
be  technically  feasible.  The 
conversion  of  solar  energy  can 
large    quantities    of    energy 
can  be  used  to  heat  and  cool  bi^ldlngs 
vide   high   temperatiuw   heat 
electricity.  Technologies  exist  t4day 
^ert  solar  energy  to  a  variety 
ergy  forms.  Some  of  the  most 
these  have   been   included   in 
energy  programs  currently 
by  the  National  Solar  Energy 
gram. 

These  technology  areas  include  : 

Solar  Heating   and    Cooling 
(Includes  Agricultural  Applicatlbns 

Solar  Thermal  Energy  Oonveiplon 

Wind  Energy  Conversion 

Bioconverslon  to  Fuels; 

Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Converiion:  and 

Photovoltaic  Electric  Power  Syi  terns. 

POTEJITIAI.    IMPACTS    OF    SOl.M^  rNERfiV 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Tlie  solar  energy  research  pro  ;runi,  which 
liaa  been  initiated,  could  lead  t  >  an  aggres- 
sive development  of  six  solar  en«  rgy  technol- 
ogies. It  follows,  to  a  large  degi  ee,  the  "Ac- 
celerated R&D  Program"  for  folar  energy 
subinlcted  by  Subpauel  IX.  as 
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an  input  to 

TABLE  1-1,  SUMMARY  OF  POTENTIAL  IMPACTS  OF  SOLAR  ENERGY  TECHNOLOGIES 
lUnits  of  10"  Btu/»r  of  output  energy  provided  by  solar  energy  systems) 
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As  may  be  seen  from  Table 
erated  development  program 
order  to  have  a  significant 
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the  report  entitled,  "The  Nation's  Energy 
Future." 

The  analysis  of  the  potential  contribution 
of  each  of  six  solar  energy  technologies  to  the 
national  energy  requirements  has  been  based 
on  two  implementation  scenarios,  "Business- 
as-Usual"  and  "Accelerated."  £:ach  Imple- 
mentation scenario  la  assvuned  to  start  after 
a  successful  completion  of  the  recommended 
R&D  program,  which  proceeds  through  the 
demonstration  phase  for  each  solar  energy 
technology.  Widespread  demonstration  and 
commercial  development  would  be  the  nat- 
ural follow-up  of  the  R&D  program. 

For  the  "Buslness-as-Usual"  implementa- 
tion scenario,  the  market  penetration  that 
could  be  expected  for  each  solar  energy  tech- 
nology has  been  estimated  from  the 
demonstration  phase  onvpard  without  employ- 
ing special  incentives.  Because  these  tech- 
nologies are  at  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, their  relative  potential  contributions 
vary  widely  for  any  given  year. 

The  "Accelerated"  implementation  scenario 
uses  estimates  of  the  contributions  of  these 
solar  energy  technologies  from  the  demon- 
stration phase  onward  based  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Incentives  to  stimulate  market 
penetration.  The  recomn'ieuded  incentives 
program  would  vary  to  some  degree  with  each 
technology. 

Although  primarj-  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  P>roJect  Independence  requirements  up  to 
1990,  the  potential  for  solar  energy  con- 
tributions beyond  1990  have  also  been  esti- 


mated since.  In  most  cases,  it  la  predicted 
that  there  will  be  significant  Increases  in 
market  penetration  for  these  technologies  in 
the  1990  to  2000  time  period. 

Table  I-l  of  this  overview  svnnmarizes  the 
estimated  contributions  of  each  of  the  solar 
energy  technologies  for  these  two  scenarios. 
Each  of  the  entries  in  Table  I-l  is  an  esti- 
mate of  a  possible  upperbound  on  the  im- 
plementation of  these  solar  energy  technol- 
ogies based  on  certain  assumptions.  These 
assumptions  include  the  projected  success  of 
the  recommended  research  program  in  solv- 
ing the  economic,  technical,  sociological,  and 
institutional  problems  of  solar  energy  sys- 
tems; no  limitations  on  the  availability  of 
capital  needed  to  Implement  the  required 
solar  energy  systems;  reasonable  assumptions 
on  U.S.  production  capacities  and  materials 
availability;  and,  achievement  of  the  esti- 
mated market  penetration  for  these  types  of 
systems  in  the  face  of  competition  from 
other  energy  sources,  but  not  including  com- 
peting solar  energy  systems. 

In  actual  practice,  any  of  the  above  typesi 
of  constraints  could  limit  the  projected  con- 
tribution of  some  or  all  of  these  solar  energy 
technologies,  thereby  decreasing  the  individ- 
ual estimates  for  each  technology  shown  in 
Table  I-l.  As  the  solar  energy  research  pro- 
gram proceeds  and  these  constraints  are  more 
carefully  defined,  decisions  will  be  made  on 
where  the  program  emphasis  will  be  placed  to 
try  to  optimize  the  contributions  of  solar 
energy  systems  to  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 
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Note:  Assumptions  include  (1)  the  successful  completion  of  the  recommended  R.  A  0.  program 
plan  for  solar  energy  technologies;  and,  (2)  conventional  fuel  prices  equivalent  to  Jll  per  barrH 
of  oil. 
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cated by  the  sum  total  of  all  of  these  esti- 
mated upper-bound  contributions. 

Table  1-2  provides  estimates  of  the  equiva- 
lent number  of  barrels  of  fuel  oil  that  would 
not  need  to  be  Imported  from  foreign  sources. 
If  the  Implementation  of  each  solar  energy 
technology  resulted  In  the  production  of  the 
amounts  of  energy  shown  for  each  in  Table 
I-l.  In  deriving  these  estimates  It  was  as- 
sumed that: 

1.  The  efQclency  of  conversion  of  fuel  to 
electricity  =  0.30 

2.  One  barrel  of  oil  Is  equivalent  to  5.8  X 
10«  Btu 


3.  For  fuel  replaced  by  solar  energy:  1): 
10'=  Btu/Yr =0.17X10"  BBL/Yr 

4.  For  electricity  replaced  by  solar  energy 
1  X  10'"  Btu/Tr  =  0.67xl0»  BBL/Yr 

5.  In  this  preliminary  projection  of  re- 
duced Imports  of  fuel  oil  in  Table  1-2,  all  ol 
the  solar  technologies  except  bioconverslon 
are  reducing  the  demand  for  electricity  and 
thus  the  demand  for  fossil  fuels  to  produce 
that  electricity.  Approximately  3.3  Btu's  of 
fo.ssil  fuel  energy  are  required  to  produce  each 
Btu  of  electrical  energy.  Energy  from  bio- 
converslon systems,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
assumed  to  reduce  the  demand  for  fossil 
fuels  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 


TABLE  1-2,  ESTIMATES  OF  POTENTIAL  IMPACTS  OF  SOLAR  ENERGY  TECHNOLOGIES 
lUnits  of  equivalent  millions  of  barrels  per  day  of  fuel  oil  saved| 
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Estimates  of  the  potential  total  upper- 
bound  amounts  of  oil  Imports  that  would 
be  replaced  by  energy  derived  from  solar 
energy  technologies  and  the  associated  costs 
of  oil  at  $11  per  barrel  are  also  shown  In 
Table  1-2.  The  fraction  of  the  upper-bound 
that  is  attainable  In  actual  practice  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  constraints  as  were  dis- 
cussed  above   for  Table  I-l. 

If  these  reductions  in  oil  -equlrements  aie 
used  to  reduce  Imports  of  foreign  oil,  the 
dollars  .saved  in  import  costs  would  redect 
favorably  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments. 
As  can  be  seen  from  Table  1-2,  these  po- 
tential reductions  in  oil  import  costs  could 
amount  to  many  billions  of  dollars,  even 
by  the  early  1980's.  This  would  far  exceed 
the  expected  total  costs  of  the  recommended 
R&D  program  for  solar  energy  technologies 
and  could  be  used  to  pay  for  the  domestic 
implsmentation  of  these  technologies. 

In  addition  to  the  "Accelerated"  and 
"Buslness-as-Usual"  Implementation  sce- 
narios, a  cursory  assessment  was  made  of 
the  likely  results  of  a  "Minimum  Viable" 
R&D  program— one  with  about  one-half 
that  proposed  for  the  first  two  scenarios  and 
an  Implementation  plan  similar  to  the 
"Buslness-as-Usual"  approach.  In  most 
instances,  estimated  market  penetration  by 
the  year  2000  for  this  "Minimum  Viable" 
R&D  program  is  close  to  the  "Buslness-as- 
Usual"  scenario.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  im- 
pacts of  wind  energy,  ocean  thermal,  and 
photovoltalcs  systems  would  be  delayed 
about  five  years  with  a  "Minimum  Viable" 
E&D  program  compared  to  that  recom- 
mended. The  principal  difference  is  that  the 
"Minimum  Viable"  R&D  program  would  rule 
out  parallel  approaches  currently  included 
in  the  recommended  program  and  reduce 
the  probabUity  of  obtaining  the  Impacts 
forecast. 

The  credlbiltty  of  forecasting  research  re- 
sults, utilization  impacts,  and  market  pene- 
trations for  solar  technologies  suffers  In  com- 
parison with  fossil  fuel  or  nuclear  energy 
systems  where  baseline  technology  Ls  already 
established.  Although  the  projections  pre- 
sented In  this  report  of  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  solar  energy  to  the  Nation's 
energy  needs  may  seem  high  In  the  more 
distant  years,  research  results  and  expecta- 
tions tc>  date  are  very  encouraging.  The 
milestones  developed  for  each  area  appear 
attainable,  and  research  In  the  next  few 
years  will  permit  substantial  Improvement 
In  the  reliability  of  these  projections. 

SIGNIFICANCE    AND  BENEFTTS    OF    tmLIZING 
SOLAR    ENERGY 

At  an  average  energy  conversion  efficiency 
of  five  percent  of  the  Incoming  solar  energy 
flux,  less  than  four  percent  of  the  U.S. 
continental  land  mass  could  supply  100  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  current  energy  needs. 
As  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  laud  for 
converting  solar  energy  to  more  usable 
forms,  program  elements  In  Bioconverslon 
to  Fuels  and  Ocean  Thermal  Conversion 
look  to  the  use  of  ocean  areas  for ,  energy 
conversion  systems. 

At  present  there  are  significant  system 
development  problems  as  well  as  Issues  of 
economles-of-scale  Involved  In  the  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energy  systems  on  a  large 
scale.  However,  solar  energy  does  have  the 
potential  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
national  goal  of  long-term  energy  self- 
BulBclency  while  minimizing  environmental 
degradation. 

In  addition,  solar  energy  technology  would 
be  an  exportable  Item  for  use  In  other  en- 
ergy-difficult areas  of  the  world,  and  by  being 
a  relatively  low  technology  may  have  more 
appeal  to  the  developing  nations. 

Although  the  full  Impact  of  solar  energy 
will  probably  not  be  visible  for  a  decade  or 
more,  the  economic  viability  of  several  Im- 
portant applications,  such  as  Heating  and 
Cooling  of  Buildings,  Wind  Energy  Conver- 


sion, and  Bioconversion  to  Fuels,  may  well  be 
proven  in  the  next  five  years.  A  reasonable 
extrapolation  of  solar  energy  system  capabil- 
ities shows  that  solar  energy  could  contrib- 
ute from  15  to  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  energy  requirements  abotit  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

In  most  cases,  photovoltalcs  being  the  pri- 
mary exception,  the  achievement  of  practical 
solar  energy  systems  will  not  require  high 
technology.  Thus,  the  research  costs  to  de- 
velop solar  energy  should  be  relatively 
smaller  In  relation  to  the  value  of  the  energy 
that  would  be  produced.  If  one  uses  a  value 
of  $1.50/mlllion  Btu,  curent  estimates  indi- 
cate that  the  value  of  the  fossil  fuel  to  be 
saved  in  one  program  area  alone  (i.e..  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  of  Buildings) ,  within  seven 
years  after  practical  systems  become  com- 
mercially available,  more  than  equals  the 
cost  of  the  entire  research  program. 

Another  Important  consideration  in  plan- 
ning the  future  mix  of  energy  sources  is  a 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  energy  usage  on 
the  world's  heat  balance.  Even  though  fluc- 
tuations in  the  Earth's  average  temperature 
have  declined  slightly  since  1940,  heat-Island 
effects  over  major  cities  have  already  created 
significant  changes  In  local  climates  caused 
pritiiarily  by  waste  heat  rejection  both  at  the 
generating  sites  and  the  end  use  points. 

A  realisation  of  the  problem  of  world  heat 
balance,  not  completely  quantifiable  at  this 
time,  should  alert  responsible  planners  to  at- 
tempt 10  alleviate  or  negate  the  effect.  One 
conclusion  can  definitely  be  made:  A  major 
shift  to  utilization  of  solar  energy  by  the 
\ear  2000  and  beyond  will  reduce  or  negate 
the  effects  of  rapidly  growing  energy  con- 
sumption on  our  global  climate  through  a 
reduction  In  waste  heat  rejection  at  the  gen- 
erating site.  Solar  energy  is  the  only  energy 
source  which  presently  holds  this  promise. 


Statement  on  Ocean  Thermal  Energy 

Conversion 

(By  Robert  H.  Douglass) 

Tliank  you  for  your  invitation  to  appear 
be  Tore  this  committee  to  discuss  Ocean 
Thermal  Energy  Conversion.  As  it  happens, 
we  at  TRW  axe  at  present  completing  a  nine- 
month  engineering  study  aimed  at  evalua- 
tion of  the  basic  concepts  proposed  by  recent 
Investigators.  Tour  Invitation  is  therefore 
most  timely.  My  name  is  Robert  Douglass, 
and  I  am  manager  of  Ocean  and  Energy  Sys- 
tems Projects  at  TRW,  Incorporated.  I  am  a 
mechanical  engineer,  and  my  background  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  ocean  engineering  proj- 
ects ranging  from  advanced  submersibles  to 
fisheries  management.  At  present  I  am  man- 
ager of  TRW's  program  In  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy. Our  company  was  supported  by  Global 
Marine,  Incorporated,  and  United  Engineers 
and  Constructors,  Incorporated,  as  members 
of  the  TRW  team  in  our  current  contract 
with  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  which  was  awarded  in  July 
1974,  in  the  amount  of  $391,000.  A  parallel 
award  was  made  to  Lockheed  Ocean  Systems. 
These  two  studies,  while  insulated  from  each 
other,  yielded  similar  results  in  technical  ap- 
proach to  the  beat  engine  and  potential 
economics.  It  was  concluded  by  both  indus- 
trial teams  that  OTEC  systems  might  be 
highly  competitive  with  oil-fired  power 
plants,  and  that  the  potential  was  such  as 
to  favor  system  and  technology  development 
on  an  accelerated  basis. 

The  work  of  recent  Investigators,  Including 
the  Andersons,  Carnegie -Mellon  University, 
the  University  of  Masachusetts,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  many  others,  forms  a 
rich  body  of  literature  which  I  commend  to 
your  attention.  The  very  favorable  economics 
projected  for  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conver- 
sion (OTEC)  In  this  literature  are  predicated, 
in  oup.^lew,  on  realization,  through  research 
and  engineering,  of  certain  technological  ad- 
vances. The  questions  arise,  "How  far  do  we 


have  to  go  and  how  hard  will  It  be  to  get 
there?  And  If  we  achieve  our  goals  what  sig- 
nificance will  It  have  for  our  country?"  The 
thrust  of  our  study  was  to  answer  these 
questions. 

Our  approach  was  to  review  and  assimilate 
the  previous  work,  evaluate  the  risk  and  po- 
tential of  proposed  concepts  and  Innovations, 
synthesize  a  "baseline",  or  high-confidence 
system  concept,  and  plot  an  experimental 
program.  The  "baseline"  design  then  reflects 
that  which  we  ijelteve  is  possible  and  prac- 
tical, that  Is,  least  risky,  through  utilization 
of  current  technology.  An  examination  of 
this  baseline  then  indicates  where  we  are  to- 
day, technically  and  economically,  and  rela- 
tive "distance"  to  the  goals  of  the  propon- 
ents. 

Our  baseline  system,  depicted  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch,  draws  heavily  on  the 
technology  of  the  off-shore  industry.  Our 
concept  comprises  a  cylindrical  concrete  hull 
of  340  feet  diameter  and  170  feet  height,  dis- 
placing some  212,000  tons.  While  this  might 
appear  large  to  some,  even  larger  concrete 
structures  are  under  construction  for  North 
Sea  deployment.  Within  the  hull  is  housed 
the  energy  conversion  system,  which  operates 
on  a  conventional  thermodynamic  principle, 
albeit  on  a  very  small  temperature  differ- 
ence, that  is,  about  32  to  44"P  between  the 
"hot"  side  and  the  "cold"  side.  The  heat  ex- 
changers are  of  conventional  design  and  ma- 
terials. A  large  pipe,  similar  in  t»ncept  to  an 
off-shore  oil  rig's  riser  pipe,  is  suspended 
from  the  platform  to  a  depth  of  about  4,000 
feet.  System  operation  is  very  simple.  Warm 
water  from  the  ocean's  surface  layer  Is  drawn 
into  the  plant's  evaporators,  where  It  heats 
a  "working  fluid,"'  in  this  case  ammonia,  re- 
sulting in  an  ammonia  vapor  at  about  150 
psi  wliich  is  fed  to  a  turbine.  The  vapor  thus 
drives  the  turbine,  giving  up  about  50  psi 
and  exhausting  into  the  condenser  unit.  Tlie 
condenser  is  fed  cold  water  at,  say,  40'F, 
drawn  up  from  depth  through  the  cold  water 
pipe.  The  ammonia  vapor  Is  cooled  again  by 
the  condenser  to  a  liquid  and  returned  to 
the  evaporator,  thus  completing  the  thermo- 
dynamic loop.  The  turbine  drives  a  conven- 
tional generator,  thus  producing  electricity. 
This  system  Is  sized  at  100  MWe  net  electrical 
output,  although  production  units  would 
undoubtedly  be  much  larger. 

We  believe  the  design  embodies  both  sim- 
plicity and  practicality  and  its  technical 
feasibility  appears  to  us  not  to  require  new 
construction    techniques    nor    materials. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  are  at  present  com- 
pleting our  study,  and  have  not  yet  sub- 
mitted our  final  reports  to  the  ERDA.  How- 
ever, I  am  able  to  relate  the  following  find- 
ings at  this  Jvmcture: 

1.  OTEC  has  potentially  favorable 
economics. 

Costs  for  an  OTEC  plant,  designed  and 
constructed  in  accordance  with  current  prac- 
tice, or  modest  extrapolations  thereof,  were 
estimated  at  about  $2000/KW  or  34  mills/ 
KWhr  at  a  plant  factor  of  90%.  A  cost  of  the 
order  of  $1000/KW  appears  achievable 
through  development  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  proponents,  especially  in  the 
heat  exchanger  sub-system,  which  accounts 
for  over  half  of  the  system's  total  cost.  Other 
areas  for  improvement  in  cost  are  readily 
identifiable.  At  an  Intermediate  point,  say 
$1500,  KW,  OTEC  plants  would  compete  with 
oil-fired  stations  whose  fuel  (Residual  No.  6, 
0.5%  sulfur)  cost  was  $12  per  barrel.  Cur- 
rently this  fuel  costs  $13  to  $16  per  barrel. 

The  use  of  capital  cost  as  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  alternative  energy  systems 
is  perhaps  misleading,  since  the  fuel  cost 
of  OTEC  plants  is  zero.  A  capital  cost  of 
$1000  /KW  for  an  OTEC  plant,  for  example, 
translates  to  about  20  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

2.  Tlie  energy  resource  is  large  and 
available. 

Adequate  temperature  differences  to  sup- 
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port   OTEC   plants   are    geucri^lly 
tbrougbout  the  tropic  and 
oceans.  Of  near  term  interest 
sitings  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
Current  and  off  Hawaii.  For  ex 
sor  Lavl  of  Carnegie-Mellon 
calculated    a   sustainable    yiel 
MWt   from   tlie   Gulf   of 
appears  that  availability  of  c 
than  of  the  resource   Itself 
major  constraint  to  rapidity  o: 
of  OTEC  plants. 

3.  OTEC  can  have  major  ii 
pact. 

Since  OTEC  plants  woiUd  b< 
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with  site-specific  engineering 
tion.  as  in  land-based  power 
absent.  Assuming  yards  can  be 
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able. 
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(including  performance  and 
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deployment.  However,  comm: 
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risk  and  uncertainty  through  su 
and  evaluation. 

5.  The  technology  base  is 
The  scale  of  envisioned  OTtC 

comparable  to  on-going  and 
structlon  for  North  Sea  oil 

6.  Institutional     barriers 
absent. 

The  government  enjoys  v.id( 
OTEC  system  development  in 
economic,  political   and  other 
barriers  to  large-scale  exploitation 
Innovations  in  energy  systems 
the  OTEC  case.  Freedom  to 
Uze  the  high  seas  is  an 
and   questions   of   land-use 
labor,  or   inimical   societal  fac 
tually  non-existent. 

7.  There    are    many    option 
delivery. 

While  transmission  of  electrj^al 
a  shore-based  grid  appears  v 
plants  sited  in  the  Gulf  of  Mes! 
Current  or  off  HawaU,  utilizat 
generated  power  for  energy 
esses  such  as  ammonia  or 
tion,  also  appears  attractive. 
include   nuclear  fuel  enrichmekit 
thesis  of  fuels  (methyls  and 

8.  Environmental  Impact  is 
OTEC  plants  Inherently  do 

release  of  toxic  or  noxious  subs 
environment.  The  chief 
are  (1)  the  potential  for 
macro-scale  thermal  structure 
ocean,   and    (2)    the   fate   of 
laden  water  drawn  from  depth 
condensers.   While   detailed 
Issues  are  underway,  It  is  regi 
Investigators  that  a  scale  of 
ment  sufiBclent  to  cause 
tion  of  the  tropic  oceanic  therihal 
and  balance  Is  beyond  any  cap  tal 
material  resource  that  could 
OTEC  for  the  foreseeable  future 
to  nutrient  addition  as  a  beneflt:lal 
OTEC  operation,  since  tropic 
ly  nutrient  deficient,  initial 
that,  unless  otherwise  constral4ed 
water  effluent  will  descend  to  a 
the    euphotlc    zone.*    Hence 
nutrient  addition  to  the  euph 
pears  as  a  question  requiring 

The  question  of  environment!! 
mobt  Ukely  be  raised  with  respec  t 
in  which  OTEC  plants  are 
issue  Is  unevaluated. 
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9.  Coveriuneut  initiative  is  essential. 

The  costs  associated  with  research  and  de- 
velopment leading  to  commercial-scale  dem- 
onstration of  an  OTEC  plant  are  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  even  readily  envisioned 
consortiums  of  large  companies,  v/ere  it  not 
that  utilities  are  traditionally  conservative 
vi-ith  respect  to  Investment  in  innovative  con- 
cepts. But  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
attraction  of  private  capital,  once  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  prototype  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  favorable. 

Whether  prior  commitment  of  private 
capital  Is  a  reasonable  aspiration  will  depend 
on  Incentives  that  the  government  brings  to 
bear.  But  until  certain  crucial  issues  are  re- 
solved in  heat  exchangers,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  in  energy  delivery.  It  would  appear 
that  only  government  sponsorship  is  viable. 

In  summary,  OTEC  appears  to  have  the 
potei^ial  for  major  contribution  to  the  na- 
tlonanenergy  supply  in  a  safe  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable  manner.  It  compares  fa- 
vorably in  technical  and  economic  factors 
with  other  advanced  energy  systems.  What  Is 
needed  now  is  experimental  data  to  resolve 
the  key  lss\ies.  We  will  shortly  recommend  an 
experimental  program  to  the  ERDA  which 
would  lead  to  deployment  of  a  prototype  sys- 
tem by  1979  or  1980. 

The  Solar  Alternative 

(Excerpts  From  "Transition,"  by  the  Oregon 

Oif.ce  of  Energy  Research  and  Planning) 

Tlie  most  desirable  energy  source  and  de- 
livery system  for  the  futiure  of  Oregon,  and 
the  World,  would  be  permanent,  indigenous, 
safe,  and  reliable.  The  conversion  equipment 
and  processes  woLild  be  adaptable  to  mass 
production,  permit  gradual  Integration  of  the 
newest  technological  breakthroughs,  use 
abundant  material  resources.  Involve  no 
sscrecy  or  seciu-ity  precautions,  and  would 
not  impose  irreversible  change  on  o\ir  nat- 
ural ecosystems  or  culture. 

We  are,  in  fact,  within  one  generation  of 
the  realization  of  such  a  system,  which  we 
call  the  solar  alternative. 

•'The  overall  goal  of  Photovoltaic  Conver- 
sion. Rs  defined  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  In  cooperation  with  numerous 
other  Federal  organizations,  Is  to  develop 
economically  viable  Photovoltaic  Electric 
Pov,-3r  Systems  (PEPS)  suitable  for  a  variety 
of  terrestrial  applications.  Including  the 
generation  of  electricity  for  either  dispersed 
buildings  or  central  power  systems,  and  ca- 
pable of  providing  a  significant  amount  of 
the  Nation's  energy  requirements  by  the 
year  2000."— Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stevor,  Director, 
Ndtinnal  Science  Foundation,  Congressional 
Testimony,  June,  1974. 

"Dr.  H.  Richard  Blledeii,  deputy  director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation's  division 
of  Advanced  Energy,  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy, says  that  solar  energy's  share  of  the  na- 
tion's electric  power  reeds  could  be  as  high 
as  30"^  by  2000." — Forbes  Magazine,  Octo- 
ber 15, 1974. 

The  economics  of  solar  space  and  water 
heating  are  already  competitive  with  fossil 
fuel  and  electrical  systems.  The  widespread 
application  of  solar  thermal  systems  to 
household  and  coimnerclal  heating  In  Oregon 
would  reduce  the  demand  for  fossil  fuel  and 
electricity,  provide  electrical  load  smooth- 
ing for  the  utilities,  reduce  household  vul- 
nerability to  unexpected  interruptions  of 
power,  and  reduce  heating  bills.  As  reported 
in  the  October  15,  1974  issue  of  Forbes 
Magazine: 

"Instead  of  using  solar-produced  electri- 
city to  heat  and  cool  a  house,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  more  efficient  to  control  tempera- 
ture by  collecting  and  storing  the  sun's  heat 
directly.  And  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  committed  $17  million  this  year  to 
study  just  that. 

"The  NSF'B  Blieden  believes  that  solar 
heating  systems  could  rediice  fuel  use  by 
30 ~  to  as  much  as  ICvo." 


Tlie  rapid  transition  to  solar  thermal  ap- 
plication In  Oregon  will  not  Involve  major 
engineering  problems.  But  It  may  require 
changes  In  building  codes,  zoning  ordi- 
nances, trade  union  practices,  traditional 
architectural  and  construction  techniques, 
and  mortgage  practices,  etc. 

The  feasibility  of  building  solar  farms  and 
integrating  them  into  large  scale  power 
grids  rests  on  the  question  of  capital  costs 
( solar-electric  conversion  Involves  no  fuel 
costs).  Dr.  Stever  (NSF)  has  concluded: 

"Our  assessments  indicate  that  single- 
crystal  Si  [silicon]  .solar  photovoltaic  coa- 
\erslon  technology  could  be  developed  Into 
a  practical  power  system  ready  for  wide- 
scale  national  application  by  the  mid  1980'8. 
The  solar  arrays  for  this  system  may  cost 
less  than  $500  per  peak  KWe  HKilo\»-atts 
electrical)]." 

"Our  asse.ssments  also  indicate  that  pow- 
er sources  incorporating  even  more  advanced 
photovoltaic  conversion  technologies  could 
be  adopted  to  widescale  terrestrial  applica- 
tions by  the  end  of  the  century.  These  power 
soiu-ces,  which  would  use  solar  arrays  with 
projected  costs  as  low  as  8100  per  peak  KWe 
would  utilize  thin  film  cells,  such  as  those 
fabricated  from  SI  or  Cds/Cu.S." — Con- 
gressional Testimony,  June,  1974. 

To  achieve  these  cost  estimates,  vigoious 
Research  and  Development  programs  no-*- 
underway  mu.st  be  maintained,  and  a  stead- 
ily increasing  production  volume  must  be 
assured: 

"At  a  recent  NSF  workshop  a  ^roup  of  21 
industry  experts  under  my  chairmanship 
briefly  studied  how  much  money  and  time 
would  be  required  to  acbieve  tliis  co.st  re- 
duction, and  came  up  with  the  following: 
It  would  be  possible  by  1985  to  achieve  a  cost 
of  50r/peak  watt  or  $500'peak  KW  with  sili- 
con cells  of  efficiency  in  the  18-20';.  range 
for  quantities  of  cells  producing  i,  milUou 
peak  kilowatts  per  year,  and  that  by  the  year 
2000,  10</peak  watt  or  8100/peak  KW  cost 
would  be  reasonable  in  quantities  of  50  mil- 
lion peak  kilowatts  per  year.  If  the  cells  last 
for  30  years  this  corresponds  to  power  costs 
of  5('  KW-hr  in  1985  and  If/KW-hr  in  2000. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  for  the  1985 
program  would  be  about  25  million  derflars. 

"Tlie  original  ERD.'^  proposal  I  s.^w  sug- 
gested 65  billion  dollars  be  spent  for  breed- 
er and  fusion  reactor  R&D.  The  cost  sug- 
gest ;d  above  is  or.ly  about  5',  of  this  reac- 
tor R&D  cost." — Dr.  Paul  Rappaport.  Director, 
Process  and  Applied  Materials  Research  Lab- 
oratory, Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Con- 
grer.slonal  Testimony,  June,  1974. 

The  following  excerpts  from  other  pub- 
lished materials  are  included  below  as  addi- 
tional background  Information  concerning 
the  rapidly  developing  field  of  solar  energy 
conversion  technology. 

Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever.  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  .stated  in  testimony  to 
Crn^ress,  June  1974: 

"Sand,  the  source  of  silicon,  is  so  abun- 
dant that  it  presents  no  resource  limitations." 

"2.  Financial  Resources:  Capital  Invest- 
ment Requirements 

"a.  Residence — $3000  KW  avg.  (1985): 
$1000/KWavg  (1990). 

"b.  Central  Station— » 1000  KW  avg. 
(1990). 

"D.  Anticipated  Time  Scale  for  Commer- 
cial Acceptance 

"Single  crystal  Si  solar  arrays  for  terres- 
trial use  without  sunlight  concentrators  are 
now  sold  at  $30,000/peak  KW.  and  the  manu- 
facturers state  that  they  can  supply  these  at 
$20.000/peak  KW  If  large  quantities  are  or- 
dered. A  reduction  to  85000/peak  KW  appears 
likely  if  the  present  fabrication  processes  are 
simplified  and  automated,  Inefficient  batch 
assembly  processes  are  eliminated,  and  sim- 
light  concentrators  are  used. 

"A  further  decrease  to  less  than  $500/ 
peak  KW  by  the  mid  80's  could  be  obtained 
by  developing  the  continuous  growth  of  sin- 
gle crvstalline  SI  ribbon    (which  has  con- 
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tinuous  cell  and  array  fabrication  process, 
improvements  In  the  conversion  efficiency 
would  provide  further  advantages  such  as  a 
reduction  In  the  cost  per  square  meter  of  the 
arrays  and  a  decrease  in  the  requirements 
for  land  area  and  installations.  The  demon- 
stration of  an  array  cost  of  $100  to  $300/ 
oeak  KW  for  commercial  production  at  the 
rate  of  10»  watts/year  by  1990  has  been  fore- 
cast for  arrays."  .^  *  «» 
Mr  Eugene  L.  Ralph,  Vice-President,  Re- 
search and  Development,  Spectrolab.  a  Divi- 
sion of  Textron,  Inc.  testified  at  Congress  in 

June,  1974 :  .     ^».        , 

"1    There  are  no  moving  parts  in  the  solar 

cell  to  wear  out,  therefore,  they  will  last  for 

a  long  time; 
"2   Silicon  solar  cells  are  made  from  one 

of  the   most   plentiful   materials  found  on 

earth;  . 

"3  The  overall  system  efficiency  can  be 
expected  to  lie  in  the  10  to  15  percent  range. 

"4.  The  devices  and  array  modules  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  mass  production  tech- 
niques; ,       , 

"5  The  semiconductor  Industry  is  already 
a  well-developed,  high-technology,  high- 
volume  industry,  and 

"6.  No  major  technological  breakthroughs 
are  required  to  Insure  that  a  close  to  com- 
petition situation  can  be  achieved." 

"If  these  key  Issues  are  addressed  prompt- 
ly, solar  cell  system  costs  could  be  reduced 
to  $5  per  peak  watt  by  July  of  1976,  and  $1 
per  peak  watt  by  1978.  The  fruits  of  the 
B&D  activity  would  then  provide  the  tech- 
nology to  achieve  a  cell  cost  of  about  $.30  per 
peak  wart  by  1983  .  .  .  The  cost  projections 
were  obtained  by  reviewing  the  literature  and 
making  comparisons  to  other  Industries  that 
went  through  similar  growth  patterns." 

"Question  8.  What  makes  you  believe  that 
solar  cells  can  be  produced  for  as  little  as 
50  cents  per  watt,  and  that  there  Is  no  lower 
limit  above  this  figure? 

"Answer.  I  Indicated  in  my  statement  that 
$.30  per  watt  for  the  silicon  solar  cell  cost 
was  projected.  This  was  based  on  an  analysis 
made  by  a  group  of  people  representing  gov- 
ernment, silicon  manufacturers,  and  solar 
cell  manufacturers  which  was  referenced, 
Currln  et  al.  In  Figure  4.  I  have  also  made  an 
analysis  of  how  far  silicon  solar  cell  coats 
could  be  reduced  using  our  conventional 
crystal  growing  and  slicing  techniques.  This 
study  showed  that  about  $.50  per  watt  was 
possible  and  that  about  $1  per  watt  was 
achievable  by  1977.  Another  factor  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  Is  that  by  con- 
centrating sunlight,  one  solar  cell  can  put 
out  much  more  power  so  the  cost  of  the  solar 
cell  may  not  be  as  critical.  All  these  factors 
and  studies  tend  to  confirm  my  belief  that 
we  are  going  to  be  very  close  to  a  competitive 
electric  power  cost  with  solar  cells  In  the 
near  future." 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Backus,  College  of  Engineer- 
ing Sciences,  Arizona  State  University,  also 
stated  at  Congressional  Testimony  in  June, 
1974: 

"The  nature  of  the  solar  cell  combined 
with  the  high  technology  history  of  the  elec- 
tronic industry  indicates  that  large  cost  re- 
ductions are  possible  as  compared  with 
highly  material  Intensive  solar  thermal  sys- 
tems. The  solar  cell  Is  an  electronic  product 
and  complete  system  packaged  in  a  manu- 
facturing plant. 

"The  present  cost  of  cells  for  terrestrial 
applications  Is  more  than  an  order  of  magni- 
tude lower  than  sp^ce  systems  and  is  about 
$20/peak  watt  for  about  one  kilowatt  orders. 
It  is  expected  that  a  one  kilowatt  system.  In- 
volving some  concentration,  will  be  on  the 
market  next  year  for  $5/peak  watt.  Concen- 
tration of  sunlight  onto  cells  can  act  as  a 
large  cost  lever  and  could  lower  the  cost  of 
photovoltaic  systems  to  competitive  levels 
without  even  reducing  the  cost  of  the  cells 


themselves.  The  large  electronic  companies 
have  not  been  active  until  recently  in  the 
solar  cell  field  since  the  space  market  of  the 
past  was  very  limited.  It  is  Indeed  gratifying 
to  see  the  two  largest  silicon  producers  In 
the  world.  Motorola  and  Texas  Instruments, 
establish  programs  in  photovoltaics.  The 
largest  problem  to  be  overcome  before  large 
scale  commercialization.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
the  development  of  an  Intermediate  market 
that  will  provide  an  evolution  of  production 
facilities  to  get  up  to  the  throughput  re- 
quired for  extremely  low  cost  cells  (20-50*/ 
peak  watt) ." 

Dr.  Paul  Rappaport,  Director,  Process  and 
Applied  Materials  Research  Laboratory.  Ra- 
dio Corporation  of  America,  testified  at  a 
Congressional  hearing  in  June  1974: 

"This  solar  cell  Is  a  rather  remarkable  de- 
vice. It  is  made  of  silicon,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  materials  on  the  earth,  it  is  of 
simple  construction  and  has  no  moving  parts. 
When  sun  shines  on  the  cell  It  produces 
electricity  with  an  efficiency  of  about  14  to 
leri.  Efficiencies  as  high  as  19%  have  been 
measured  for  the  best  ceUs. 

"Today,  silicon  cells  can  be  bought  in 
quantity  at  20  dollars  a  watt,  a  factor  of  100 
times  the  cost  objective.  Costs  of  between  1 
and  5  dollars  a  watt  are  considered  to  be 
possible  In  a  few  years  if  a  scale-up  of  pro- 
duction were  to  take  place. 

"A  difficulty  Is  that  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  Intermediate  market  for  solar  cells 
that  would  allow  a  normal  industrial  growth 
from  these  present  small  quantities  to  the 
very  large  quantities  needed  for  terrestrial 
applications.  For  example,  if  we  were  to  svip- 
ply  1%  of  our  energy  needs  by  solar  cells 
today  we  would  need  2  bUllon  watts  worth 
of  cells  or  20,000  times  what  we  are  manu- 
facturing for  space  today.  Under  these  con- 
ditions we  would  see  some  of  the  major  sili- 
con technology  companies  getting  into  the 
business  fostering  competition  and  cost  re- 
duction. 

"There  is  agreement  that  the  cost  of  single 
crystal  silicon  cells  can  be  reduced  substan- 
tially. There  are  three  parts  of  the  manufac- 
turing process  that  are  amenable  to  cost 
reduction;  first,  the  starting  material  called 
polysillcon  could  be  reduced  in  cost  by  a 
factor  of  3  If  one  grade  of  material  Is  re- 
quired which  does  not  have  some  of  the  spe- 
cial specifications  as  needed  for  present  day 
application;  second,  a  method  of  growing 
sheets  of  single  crystal  is  needed  so  that  loss 
in  material  and  labor  costs  are  avoided  when 
slicing  and  dicing  large  Ingots  as  is  done  to- 
day. Feasibility  for  this  process  has  been 
established  and  a  factor  of  ten  savings  seems 
reasonable;  third,  automatic  fabrication  of 
cells  could  produce  a  savings  factor  of  over 
20  in  cost.  It  Is  therefore  considered  reason- 
able to  expect  a  factor  of  100  reduction  below 
present  day  costs  of  solar  cell  manufac- 
turing. 

"At  this  point  It  Is  worth  dispelling  a  myth 
about  the  practicality  of  solar  energy.  It  has 
been  said  that  much  research  has  yet  to  be 
done  before  it  can  be  considered  for  terres- 
trial applications.  I  say  here  that  this  is  not 
so  and  that  all  the  concepts  so  far  men- 
tioned have  been  proven  to  be  fea.-ible.  They 
need  to  be  engineered  and  scaled  up  to  a 
production  capacity.  Then  the  second  myth, 
that  of  high  cost,  will  have  been  dispelled." 
The  Mitre  Corporation  in  their  Report  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  Decem- 
ber 1973  stated: 

"Photovoltaic  systems  can  be  tied  into  fos- 
sil-fuel-powered electrical  networlts  to  re- 
duce fuel  requirements,  or  used  on  roof-tops 
with  thermal  heating  systems  to  reduce  area 
requirements,  or  used  with  wind  energy  sys- 
tems to  reduce  area  or  storage  requirements, 
or  interconnected  as  dispersed  collectors  in 
large  networks  to  reduce  storage  require- 
ments. Hydrogen  produced  by  photovoltaic- 


powered  electrolysis  units  can  be  used  as  a 
storage  medium,  a  fuel  gas  or  an  industrial 
feedstock. 

"Silicon  solar  cells  for  terrestrial  appli- 
cations now  cost  $20  to  $50  per  Watt  ( peak ) 
at  25°  C,  10' r  efficiency,  and  are  predicted 
to  sell  at  the  equivalent  of  $5  per  Watt  ( peak ) 
in  1974,  \islng  sunlight  concentrators.  Costs 
may  drop  to  about  $0.50  per  Watt  (peak) 
by  1985.  and  $0.10  per  Watt  (peak)  by  2000. 
if  anticipated  design  improvements  are 
made,  and  production  is  approximately  dou- 
bled each  year  until  about  1990. 

"Capital  cost  of  battery  storage  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $80  KW+$2  hour;  elec- 
trolvsls  units  about  $40  KW;  DC-to-AC  In- 
verters about  $30  KW;  fuel  cells  about  $80/ 
KW — all  in  mass-production  quantities  and 
large  sizes. 

"There  will  be  no  fuel  costs  for  photovol- 
taic systems.  Annual  operating  costs.  Includ- 
ing amortization  of  equipment,  are  estimated 
at  about  17 '^t  of  capital  costs.  These  Include 
those  for  inspection,  cleaning,  testing  and 
repairing  of  collector  units.  Plant  utilization 
factor  of  collectors  will  average  about  18 'i 
for  the  U.S.  and  about  25'"r  for  the  South- 
western U.S. 

"Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  by 
1990  the  price  of  electricity  produced  by 
photovoltaic  systems  may  be  reduced  to 
about  10  to  15  mills  per  KWh.  if  the  cost 
goals  of  the  system  are  achieved.  This  would 
be  competitive  with  electricity  produced  by 
1990  designs  of  fossil-fueled  txirbogenerator 
plants,  burning  clean  derivatives  of  coal, 
i  e.  about  13  mills  per  KWh.  It  Is  estimated 
that  hydrogen  can  also  be  produced  by  the 
system  at  a  competitive  price." 

The  October  15,  1974  issue  of  Forbes  Maga- 
zine states: 

"Now  it  looks  as  though  costs  could  come 
down  dramatically.  Mobil  Oil,  for  one.  Is  bet- 
ling  that  they  will:  It  Is  ponying  up  $30 
million  for  a  five-year  Joint  project  with  lit- 
tle ($44-mHlion-revenues)  Tyco  Labora- 
tories of  Waltham.  Mass. 

"The  key  to  bring  In  solar  power  at  com- 
petitive cost  is  a  major  reduction  in  the 
price  of  silicon.  Produced  In  small  quantities 
at  present  by  Monsanto,  Dow  Corning  and 
Texas  Instruments,  silicon  costs  $35  a  pound. 
It  would  have  to  come  down  to  around  $10  a 
pound  to  make  the  $600  to  $750  per  kw  cost 
possible. 

"Can  the  silicon  price  be  slashed?  The 
largest  U.S.  silicon  producer,  Dow  Corning, 
set  up  decades  ago  by  Dow  Chemical  and 
Corning  Glass,  is  confident  that  it  can. 

"Says  Jerold  Noel,  a  solid-state  physlcUt 
with  the  project:  "The  chances  are  very 
good  for  significantly  lowering  the  price  of 
silicon.  In  five  years  we  think  that  pilot 
plants  can  be  built  for  the  entire  process — 
from  taking  the  silicon  out  of  sand  to  the 
fabrication  of  working  solar  cell  arrays,  at 
or  below  the  costs  of  nuclear  power.  There's 
no  need  for  a  theoretical  breakthrough,'  he 
sums  up.   This  is  an  engineering  problem.'  " 

•"What  does  all  this  mean?  That  depends 
on  how  far  you  want  to  project  it.  It  means 
that  with  solar  cells  no  more  efficient  than 
the  ones  we  have  now.  by  year  2000  we  could 
supply  ALL  of  the  nation's  electricity  needs 
provided  we  are  willing  to  cover  some  40,000 
square  miles — say,  a  third  of  the  State  of 
Arizona— with  power-producing  material. " 

"  'We  have  made  a  calculation,"  says  Noel, 
'that  the  roof  of  an  average  house  around 
Philadelphia  could  produce  enough  energy 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  home,  with  enough 
left  over  to,  say,  charge  an  electric  car.'  " 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  completed  my 
case. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  his  plea  has  been  mad;  eloquently. 
He  can  get  off  his  knees  now,  L  Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
never  has  noticed  $30  mlllio  n  In  some  of 
these  budgets,  and  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  commit  this. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona's heait  swells  with  a  de-sire  to  do 
something,  and  $30  million  vill  not  even 
be  reported  by  the  press.  [La  ighter.J  It  is 
a  nothing,  but  it  would  sho  ^'  a  commit- 
ment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  T!ie  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  the  flo<  r. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senal  or  from  Aii- 
zona  can  speak  for  himself ;  but  it  is  well 
known  in  this  Chamber  thalj  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Is  not  a  big  .spender.  Yet. 
because  he  has  recognized  t  le  enormous 
importance  of  finding  alternative  sources 
for  fuel  that  will  reduce  oui  dependence 
on  foreign  imports,  the  pr  ce  of  which 
now  is  being  established  b  r  the  OPEC 
monopoly  and  has  increase<  five-fold  in 
the  past  2  years,  he  has  bei  m  a  charger 
In  that  committee  to  obtam  adequate 
financing  to  move  ahead  on  a  crash  pro- 
gram basis.  I  say  that  because  he  is 
known  to  be  frugal  when  it  comes  to 
public  spending.  In  this  ase,  in  every 
place  where  it  could  be  justified,  he  fa- 
vored additional  amounts  oi  money,  and 
I  appreciate  that,  because  :  share  with 
him  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
real  crash  program  in  the  fl  eld. 

However,  I  reiterate  that  i  :c  have  done 
all  we  can.  The  Senator  f  r(  m  Alaska  is 
saying  that  our  bill  is  smaJler  ttrnn  the 
House  bill.  It  is  not.  When  the  two  are 
compared  on  the  basis  of  tlie  same  cost 
accounting,  we  are  supplying  more 
money  than  the  House.  We  have  very 
nearly  doubled  the  administration's  re- 
quest in  this  field.  ERDA  te  Is  us  that  Is 
all  it  can  spend  usefully  i"  tlie  coming 
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year. 

Finally,  Mr.  President 
if  only  I  could  persuade  mj 
the    Senator    from    Alaska 
another  provision  In  this 
thorlzes  the  Government 
loans  for  solar  plants,  so 
capital  is  being  attracted 
in  this  field,  with  a  Govemn^ent 
tee  that,  hopefully,  will 
millions  of  dollars  of  private 
the  public  money  we  are  prpvid 

Add  all  this  together,  and 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
basis,  and  that  basis  alomi 
oppose  the  Senators 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr. 
Senator  permit  me  to  make 
his  time,  since  I  have  no 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  hapiiy 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  request 
that  the  Senator  be  kind 
fight  for  it  when  we  have 
be  silent,  and  I  will  work 
to  see  if  I  can  get  the  votes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Preside^it 
1  minute  to  thank  the 
ator  from  Idaho  for  his 
and  to  say  that  the  objectivi  > 
a  balanced  program,  to 
program.  In  order  that  w« 
what  Is  being  done. 


a  clincher, 

good  friend 

.    we    have 

1  till  that  au- 

guarantee 

that  private 

investment 

guaran- 

additional 

capital  to 

ing. 

submit  that 

:an.  On  that 

I  have  to 


amer  dment. 
Presic  ent 


will  the 
a  request  on 
tl^e? 

to  do  that. 

I  make  is 

enough  not  to 

vote,  and 

heart  out 


the 

lay 


,  I  will  take 

dlstlnkuLshed  Sen- 

kind  remarks, 

was  to  have 

ha^e  an  orderly 

can  justify 


To  spend  more  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  maximum  results  that 
we  tliought  obtainable  would  have  been 
a  mistake;  because,  after  all,  we  do  want 
a  return  for  the  money  that  Is  invested. 

The  committee  realizes  that  $25  bil- 
lion is  going  out  of  this  country  for  petro- 
leum products;  and  for  every  barrel  we 
can  displace  with  solar  energy,  it  is  that 
much  saved.  So  timing  is  tremendously 
important. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  as  I  did  earlier,  for  his  de- 
sire to  go  forward  with  the  program.  The 
committee  feels  that  we  are  advancing  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  within  reason,  to  at- 
tain the  same  results  that  he  is  discuss- 
ing. We  are  doing  more  than  the  ERDA 
representatives  anticipated  would  be 
done.  They  have  been  pushed  to  do  more. 
The  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
has  insisted  upon  that,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  follow  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias'.  The  Senator's  1  minute  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  I  have  followed  carefully  the 
development  of  this  country's  solar  re- 
search and  development  program.  While 
I  think  further  coordination  of  activities 
betwieen  various  agencies  should  be  es- 
tablished, I  think  this  Nation  is  about  to 
make  the  necessary  research  and  devel- 
opment commitments  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant energy  area. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  we  are 
not  doing  enough  to  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic will  enthusiastically  receive  the  new 
technologies  that  ai'e  being  developed. 
The  Interior  Committee  report  on  the 
ERDA  authorization  which  we  are  now 
considering  recognizes  the  need  to  sup- 
port "technology  ti*ansfer  activities" 
which  would  include  the  dissemination  of 
research  results  through  "information 
systems,  public  media,  educational  insti- 
tutions, workshops,  symposia,  and  dem- 
onstration centers."  (Page  45  of  the  Re- 
port 94-332 ) . 

While  these  technology  transfer  activi- 
ties are  important,  I  think  ERDA  should 
expand  Its  horizons,  or  some  other 
agency  if  ERDA  is  imwUling  to  do  it,  and 
really  engage  in  a  solar  energy  promo- 
tion program.  As  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  of  the  Conmierce 
Committee  I  have  Investigated  the  ad- 
vertising practices  of  businesses  in  this 
coimtry.  I  know  how  the  persuaders  in 
this  country  can  motivate  people.  Why 
not  use  some  professional  techniques  to 
motivate — ^but  not  manipulate — people  to 
buy  and  use  solar  energy  technology? 

There  are  some  organizations  in  this 
country  well  equipped  to  get  the  message 
across  to  the  American  people  that  solar 
energy  is  here  and  that  it  is  time  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  For  example,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mrs.  Lola  Redford,  talked 
to  me  about  a  possible  Consumer  Ac- 
tion Now  project  involving  the  placing  of 
an  entertaining,  but  informative  short 
subject  film  on  solar  energy  in  movie 
theaters  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  kind  of  consciousness  raising 
that  has  to  be  done  at  the  outset  If  the 


technology  developed  is  ever  to  be  sig- 
nificant in  the  marketplace. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  ERDA  will  contract 
with  outside  groups  who  have  good  com- 
municative skills  so  that  the  word  on 
solar  can  be  effectively  spread.  And  any 
contracts  that  are  consummated  should 
not  be  so  laden  with  redtape  that  the 
contractor  can't  get  the  job  done  in  an 
effective  and  entertaining  way. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rollcall  vote  be  limited  to 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflacient  second  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  rollcall  will  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B.^YH),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  MlsslssipiH 
(Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily 
absent.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATERi   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  366  Leg  ) 
YEAS— 34 


Abourezk 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Allen 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Blden 

Long 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Cannon 

Mathias 

Schwelker 

Case 

McCJovern 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Metcair 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Mass 

Willlflms 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Hximphrey 

PeU 

NAYS— 59 

Baker 

Glenn 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Grimn 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Pas  tore 

Bitick 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Brooke 

HaskeU 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Scott, 

Horry  F.,  Jr. 

Hollings 

William  L 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hruska 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

SteniUs 

Church 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Jackson 

Stone 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Symington 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Domenicl 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Pannin 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Fong 

McCIure 

Young 

Ford 

Montoya 

Oarn 

Morgan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-0 

Bayh 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 

on  the  table.  ..      ^wi    

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  take  this  time  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
CHURCH)  and  especially  the  very  extraor- 
dinarily well-quallfled  staff  on  both  the 
majority  and  minority  sides  of  the  sub- 
committee who  have  recognized  the  great 
task  and  responsibility  that  this  subcom- 
mittee has  performed  in  coming  up  with 
a  recognized  ERDA  capability. 

It  may  seem  very  attractive  to  add  a 
favorite  amendment  here  and  a  favorite 
amendment  there.  But  I  think  we  have  to 
realize  that  there  are  certain  limitations 
on  a  brand  new  agency.  As  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Water  Resources,  I  want  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that  I,  as  one  member  of 
the  committee — and  I  know  my  chairman 
is  of  the  same  mind— work  very  closely 
with  ERDA,  and  as  their  capability  In- 
creases we  will  support  Increased  budgets. 
But  I  believe  the  committee  has  looked 
very  carefully  at  this  and  in  light  of  the 
capability  of  this  new  agency  we  have 
done  exactly  what  Is  going  to  be  most 
efficient  and  effective  to  pursuing  the  ob- 
jectives and  achieving  the  objectives  of 

FRDA 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  contribution.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohla 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mi*.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  the 
clerk  to  report  It. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate  and  have  the 
Senators  take  their  seats  and  clear  the 
*'eU.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  take  their 
seats.  They  will  cease  convershig  in  the 
well  of  the  Senate. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  18,  line  21,  strike  out  '■«48.647,(X)0" 
Bud  insert  '■»83,647.000". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  dlstlngtUshed  majority 
whip  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  for  not  to 
exceed  1  minute  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation reported  previously  today  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  Mr. 
Asaph  H.  HaU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


land  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  for  a  unanimous -consent  request 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  my  colleague. 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Asaph  H.  Hall  of  Mary- 
cxaa — 1687— Part  ao 


EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  6)  to 
insure  the  right  to  an  education  for  all 
handicapped  children  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  such 
purpose,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

SHORT  TinJE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Eduoatlon.  lor  All  Handicapped  ChUdren  Act 
of  1975". 

EXTENSION  DP  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  611(b)  (2)  of  the 
EducaUon  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1411(b)  (2) )  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Act")  and  section  611(c)  (1)  of  the 
Act  (20  tr.S.C.  1411(c)  (1) )  each  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Blco,". 

(3)  Section  611(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1411  (c)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
ending  June  30,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "years  ending  June  80, 
1975,  and  1978,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977". 

(3)  Section  611(d)  of  the  Act  (20  TJ.8.C, 
1411(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
ending  June  30,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "years  ending  June  30, 

1975,  and  1976.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977". 

(4)  Section  612 (a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1412(a))  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "year  ending  June  30, 
1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "years 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  1976,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1974"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "preceding  fiscal 
year". 

(b)  (1)  Sections  614(a),  614(b),  and  614(c) 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-380;  88  Stat.  680)  each  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1976" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  1975,  and 

1976,  foe  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1978, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  19T7,". 

(2)  section  614  of  the  Education  Amend- 


ments of  1974  (Public  Law  93-880;  88  Stat. 
580)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  eubeectlon 
(•)  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (e). 

(c)(1)  Section  615(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  98-380:  88 
Stat.  582)  iB  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  re-lesignatlng  paragraph  (2) 
as  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Section  615(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  as  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1>.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1975  •  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  1, 1977". 

(3)  Section  615(d)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88 
Stat.  583)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
sections (a)(1)  and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection". 

(dXl)  Sections  843(b)(1).  843(b)  (2) ,  and 
843(b)(3)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88  Stat.  611)  each 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1975" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1977". 

(2)  Section  843(b)  (2)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88 
Stat.  611)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 612(a)(2)  and'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section",  and  by  striking  out  "are 
each"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Is". 

AMOUNT    OF    ALLOCATION    TO    STATES 

Sec.  3.  Section  612(a)  of  the  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  2(a)  (4),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  •.  or  $300,000, 
whichever  Is  greater". 

BCLES 

Sec.  4.  Section  612  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1411)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall,  no  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection,  prescribe  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  such  rules 
as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  section  611.". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  SecOon  601  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1401)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
Immediately  before  "This  title"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  there  are  more  than  eight  million 
handicapped  children  In  the  United  States 
today; 

"(2)  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
chUdren  are  not  being  fully  met; 

"(3)  more  than  half  of  the  handicapped 
children  In  the  United  States  do  not  receive 
«4>proprlate  educational  services  which  would 
enable  them  to  have  full  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity; 

"(4)  one  million  of  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren m  the  United  States  are  excluded  en- 
tirely from  the  public  school  system  and 
will  not  go  through  the  educational  process 
with  their  peers; 

"(5)  there  are  many  handicapped  chil- 
dren throughout  the  United  States  par- 
ticipating in  regular  school  programs  whose 
handicaps  prevent  them  from  having  a 
successful  educational  experience  because 
their  handicaps  are  undetected; 

"(6)  becatise  of  the  lack  of  adequate  serv- 
ices within  the  public  school  system,  fami- 
lies are  often  forced  to  find  services  outside 
the  public  school  system,  often  at  great  dis- 
tance from  their  residence  and  at  their  own 
expense; 

"(7)  developments  In  the  training  of 
teachers  and  in  diagnostic  and  Instructional 
procedures  and  methods  have  advanced  to 
the  point  that,  given  appropriate  funding. 
State  and  local  educt^tonal  agencies  can  and 
will  provide  effective  special  edocation  pro- 
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grams  and  related  services  to 
of  handicapped  children: 

"<8)  State  and  local 
have   a  responsibility   to 
for   all   handicapped    children, 
financial  resources  are 
the  special  educational  needs 
children:  and 

"(9)  It  Is  In  the  national 
Federal   Government   assist 
eSorts    to    provide    programs 
educational  needs  of 

"(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
that  all  handicapped  children 
to  them  special  education  ant 
ices  designed  to  meet  their 
assure  that  the  rights  of 
dren  and  their  parents  or 
tected,  to  assist  States  and 
vide  for   the  education  of  all 
children,  and  to  assess  and 
tlveness  of  efforts   to  educate 
children.". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section 
(20  US.C.  1401)  Is  amended 
lows: 


t  leet  the  needs 


educational  agenciea 

provide  education 

but   present 

inade(^uate   to  meet 

handicapped 

interest  that  the 
S^te  and   local 
to    meet    the 
handicapped  children, 
title  to  assure 
lave  available 
related  serv- 
unlque  needs,  to 
ban(  ilcapped  chil- 
guai  lians  are  pro- 
lo<iilUies  to  pro- 
handicapped 
assure  the  effec- 
handlcapped 


(0 
t> 


"SHORT    title;    statement    (^    FINDINGS 
AND    PURPOSE". 


DEFINITIONS 


Immed  lately 


Sec.   6.    (a)    Section   602   of 
US.C.  1402)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph   (1)   therecff 
out  "crippled"  and  inserting 
"orthopedically  Impaired",  anc 
immediately   after   "impaired 
following:  ",  or  children  with 
ing  disabilities,"; 

(2)  m  the  last  sentence  of 
thereof,    by    msertlng 
"other    public    Institution"    t 
"public  educational  agency  or 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence  of 
thereof,  by  inserting  immediately 
vironmental"  the  following: 
economic";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end 
lowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(16)   The  term  'special 
specially  designed   mstructlon 
tmlque  needs  of  a  handicapped 
forth  in  the  individualized 
gram  of  such  child.  Including 
structlon.  Instruction  in  physical 
home   Instruction,  and 
pitals  and  institutions. 

"(17)    The   term   "related 
transportation,     and     such 
corrective,  and  other  supportiv 
eluding    speech    pathology 
psychology,  physical  and  occu: 
apy,  recreation,  and  medical 
services,  except  that  such 
shall  be  for  diagnostic  and 
poses  only)    as  may  be  required 
handicapped   child    to   benefit 
education.    Such    term 
identification  and  assessment 
ping  conditions  in  children. 

"(18)    The  term  'free 
education'  means  special 
lated  services  which  (A)  have 
at  public  expense,  under  public 
and  direction,  and  without  cha  'ge 
the    standards    of    the    Statej 
agency;    (C)    Include   an 
school,  elementary,  or  secondai^ 
cation  In  the  State  Involved 
provided  In  conformity  with 
ized  education  program  required 
tlon  614(a)(7). 

"(19)   The  term  'Indlvidualiied 
progrsun'    means    an    ei 
each  handicapped  child  develo^d 
the  local  educational  agency 
priate  teacher  Involved  with 
of  such  child.  In  consultation 
ents  or  guardians  of  such  chil^ 
ever  appropriate,  such  child, 
(A)    a  statement  of  the 
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1  of  the  Act 
read  as  fol- 


the   Act    (20 


paragraph  (8) 
before 
e    following: 
any"; 
paragraph  (15) 
after  "en- 
cultural,  or 

triereof  the  fol- 

edu^ation'  means 
to  meet  the 
child  as  set 
education  pro- 
classroom  In- 
education, 
instruction   In   hos- 

se  -vices'   means 

qevelopmental, 

services  (In- 

audlology, 

Rational  ther- 

counsellng 

mebtcal   services 

evfkluation  pur- 

to  assist  a 

from   special 

includes    the    early 

of  handicap- 

apprdprlate  public 
education  and  le- 
)een  provided 
supervision 
(B)  meet 
educational 
appf'opriate    pre- 
school edu- 
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indlvidual- 
under  sec- 


and 


tie 


education 

plan    for 

Jointly  by 

an  appro- 

Ihe  education 

irith  the  par- 

and,  when- 

w^lch  Includes 

levels  of 


educational  performance  of  such  child;  (B) 
a  statement  of  the  desired  Instructional  ob- 
jectives; (C)  a  statement  of  the  specific- 
educational  services  to  be  provided  to  such 
child,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  child 
wlU  be  able  to  participate  in  regpular  educa- 
tional programs;  (D)  the  projected  date  for 
initiation  and  anticipated  duration  of  such 
services;  and  (E)  objective  criteria  and  evalu- 
ation procedures  and  schedules  for  deter- 
mining, on  at  least  an  annual  basis,  whether 
instructional  objectives  are  being  achieved. 

"(20)  The  term  'public  educational  agency' 
means  any  State  educational  agency  or  any 
other  public  agency  approved  by  a  State  ed- 
ucational agency  to  provide  special  educa- 
tion and  related  services  to  handicapped 
children  within  the  State  involved. 

"(21)  The  term  'excess  costs'  means  those 
costs  which  are  in  excess  of  the  average  an- 
nual per  student  expenditure  in  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  during  the  preceding  school 
year  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
student,  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  which 
shall  be  computed  after  deducting  (A) 
amounts  received  under  this  part  or  under 
title  I  or  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965;  and  (B) 
any  State,  local,  or  private  funds  expended 
for  programs  which  would  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part  or  under  such  titles.". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  602  of  the  Act 
(20  US.C.  1402)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"DEFINITIONS". 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  7.  Section  611  of  the  Act   (20  U.S.(X 
1411)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"payments 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  payments  to  each  State  In  amounts 
which  such  State  and  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  such  State  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  part.  Any  State  receiving  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  shall  distribute 
payments  to  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  such  State  in  amounts  which  such  agen- 
cies are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
after  the  State  educational  agency  has  ap- 
proved applications  of  such  local  educational 
agencies  for  allotments  in  accordance  virlth 
section  813(f). 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  In  such  Installments  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  necessary.". 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  612  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1412)  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  thereof,  by  striking  out  "for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  611(b)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  make  grants 
under  this  part"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  amend- 
ing paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  re- 
ceive an  allotment  under  this  subsection 
only  after  submitting  to  the  Commissioner 
a  plan  which  meets  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  613(a)  and  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner.  The  provisions 
of  sections  613(c).  613(d),  and  613(e)  shaU 
apply  to  any  such  plan."; 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner" and  all  that  follows  through  "of  this 
part"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

(b)(1)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  (1),  from  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  local  educational  agency  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
In  the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 


agency  who  are  enrolled  In  programs  of  free 
appropriate  public  education  which  meet  the 
criteria  established  In  section  614(a)  (1) ;  and 

"(B)  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pu- 
pil expenditure  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  niunber  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  any  fiscal  year  In  programs 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  shall  be  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  number  of  such  children 
enrolled  on  October  1  and  February  1  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B), 
the  term  'average  per  pupil  expenditure'  has 
the  meaning  given  if  by  section  403(16)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress) . 

••(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  level  of  funding  for  any  fiscal  year  which  Is 
at  least  equal  to  the  level  of  funding  which 
such  State  received  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977.  or  »300,000.  whichever 
is  greater. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner,  In  determining 
the  allotment  of  local  educational  agencies 
of  the  same  State  under  subsection  (b)(1), 
may  not  count  handicapped  children  In  such 
State  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  to  the  ex- 
tent the  number  of  such  children  is  greater 
than  12  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  in 
such  State,  and  may  not  count,  as  part  of 
such  percentage,  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  to  the  extent  the  num- 
ber of  such  children  is  greater  than  one-sixth 
of  such  percentage. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive, in  any  State  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  making  pajonents  under  this 
part  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  local  educational  agen- 
cies are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  such  fiscal  year,  the  maximum  amounts 
which  all  such  agencies  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive under  this  part  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.  In  case  additional 
funds  became  available  for  making  such  pay- 
ments for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
preceding  sentence  is  applicable,  such  re- 
duced amounts  shall  be  Increased  on  the 
same   basis  as   they   were  reduced. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  maximum  amounts  for  which  local 
educational  agencies  are  eligible  have  been 
reduced  under  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  and  in  which  additional  funds  have  not 
been  made  available  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
of  such  maximum  amounts  under  the  last 
sentence  of  such  paragraph,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shsill  fix  dates  before  which 
each  local  educational  agency  shall  report 
to  it  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  the 
local  educational  agency,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  paragraph 
(1),  which  it  estimates  that  it  will  expend 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  The  amounts  so  available  to  any  local 
educational  agency,  or  any  amount  which 
would  be  available  to  any  other  local  educa- 
tional agency  If  It  were  to  submit  an  ap- 
propriate program,  which  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  will  not  be  used 
for  the  period  of  Its  availability,  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  those  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  which 
the  State  educational  agency  determines  will 
need  additional  funds  to  carry  out  approved 
programs,  except  that  no  local  educational 
agency  may  receive  an  amount  under  this 
sentence  which,  when  added  to  the  amoimt 
available  to  it  under  paragraph  (1),  exceedi 
its  allotment  under  subsection  (b)(1).". 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection,  prescribe — 
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(A)  regulfttton*  which  establish  specific 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar disorder  or  condition  may  be  considered 
a  specific  learning  dls&bUity  for  purposes  of 
designating  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities;  and 

<B)  regulations  which  establish  and  de- 
scribe diagnostic  procedures  which  shaU  b© 
used  in  determining  whether  a  particular 
child  has  a  disorder  or  condition  which 
places  such  chUd  In  the  category  of  chU- 
aren  with  specific  learning  disablUties. 

(2 1  The  Commissioner  sliall  transmit  any 
proposed  regulation  written  under  paragraph 
,  1 1  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate,  for  review  and  comment  by  each 
s»i(h  committee,  at  least  15  days  before  such 
regulation  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister in  accordance  with  section  431  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
12321. 

(3 1  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A»  The  term  "children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities"  means  those  children  who 
have  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic 
psvchologlcal  processes  involved  in  under- 
standing or  In  using  language,  spoken  or 
written,  which  disorder  may  manifest  itself 
in  imperfect  abUlty  to  listen,  think,  speak, 
read,  WTlte,  spell,  or  do  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. Such  disorders  Include  such  conditions 
as  perceptual  handicaps,  brain  Injury,  min- 
imal brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  and  devel- 
opmental aphasia.  Such  term  does  not  In- 
clude children  who  have  learning  problems 
which  are  primarily  the  result  of  visual, 
hearing,  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental  re- 
tardation, of  emotional  disturbance,  or  of 
environmental,  cultural,  or  economic  disad- 
vantage. 

(HI  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

( 4 1  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(C)  Effective  on  the  date  upon  which  final 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  subsection  (b)  take  ef- 
fect, the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
is  amended,  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  613 
(c|  of  the  Act  (as  such  paragraph  would 
take  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  subsec- 
tion (a)),  by  striking  out  ".  and  may  not 
coimt,  as  part"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"one-sixth  of  such  percentage". 

(d)  The  heading  for  section  612  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1412)  is  amended  to  read  M 
follows: 

"ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS;  LIMITATION  ON  NUM- 
BEB  OF  CHILDBEN  COUMTTSO;  REDUCTION  NE- 
CESSriATED  BT    APPROPRIATTON". 

STATE   PLAN   REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  613(a)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1413(a) )   is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "(11)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(ill)",  and  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"throughout  the  State,"  the  following:  "(11) 
which  are  designed  to  assiire  that,  after 
September  30,  1978,  no  handicapped  child 
residing  In  such  State  who  is  within  an  age 
group  for  which  free  public  education  is 
provided  in  such  State  shall  be  denied  ap- 
propriate special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices,"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(14)  provide  that  the  State  has  an  ad- 
visory panel,  appointed  by  the  Governor  or 
any  other  official  authorized  under  State 
law  to  make  such  appointments,  composed 
of  individuals  involved  in  or  concerned  with 
ihe  education  of  handicapped  children.  In- 


cluding handicapped  indlviduaJs,  teachers, 
parents  or  guardians  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. State  and  local  education  officials,  and 
administrators  of  programs  for  handicapped 
chUdren,  wtilcb  (A)  advises  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  unmet  needs  within  the 
State  In  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren; (B)  comments  publicly  on  any  rules 
or  regulations  proposed  for  issuance  by  the 
State  regarding  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  and  the  procedures  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  this  part;  and  (C) 
assists  the  State  in  developing  and  report- 
ing such  data  and  evaluations  as  may  assist 
the  Commissioner  in  the  performance  of 
his  responsibUities  under  section  616; 

"(15)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  (A)  hear  appeals  from  any 
local  educational  agency,  or  any  parent  or 
guardian  of  a  handicapped  child,  with  re- 
spect to  the  outcome  of  any  hearing  held 
as  a  result  of  any  complaint  presented  in 
accordance  with  a  grievance  procedure  es- 
tablished under  section  617(a)(1);  (B)  es- 
tablish and  maintain  compliance  procedures 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
617;  (C)  Inform  the  Commissioner  under 
section  617  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  any 
such  appeal  by  the  State  educational 
agency;  and  (D)  carry  out  any  other  re- 
quirement established  by  section  617; 

"(16)  provide  that  programs  and  proce- 
dures will  be  established  to  asstire  that 
funds  received  by  the  State  or  any  of  lt> 
political  subdivisions  under  any  other  Fed- 
eral program  (Including  section  121  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  241C-2);  section  305(b)  (8) 
of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  844a(b)(8))  or  Its 
successor  authority;  and  section  122(a)  (4) 
(B)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(20  US.C.  1262(a)(4)(B)))  under  which 
there  is  specific  authority  for  the  provision 
of  assistance  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  will  be  utUized  by  the 
State,  or  any  of  Its  political  subdivisions, 
only  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  goal 
of  providing  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation for  all  handicapped  chUdren;  and 

"(17)  provide  that  handicapped  children 
in  private  schools  and  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided special  education  and  related  services 
on  the  same  basis  as  handicapped  children 
In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  at  no  cost  to  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians, if  such  children  are  placed  In  or  re- 
ferred to  such  schools  or  facilities  by  the 
local  educational  aegncy  involved  as  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  requirements 
at  this  part  or  any  other  applicable  law 
requirUig  the  provision  of  special  educa- 
tion and  related  services  to  all  handicapped 
chUdren  within  such  State,  and  that  in  all 
such  Instances  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  assure  that  such  schools  and  facilities 
meet  standards  which  apply  to  public  edu- 
cational agencies  and  that  children  so  served 
have  all  the  rights  they  would  have  if 
served   in   public   educational    agencies.". 

<b)  Section  813(d)(2)  of  the  Act  (20 
US.C.   1413(d)  (2) )    is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(and  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  affected  by  any  faUure  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B) ) "  Immediately 
atfer  "for  hearing  to  such  State  agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "substantially"  in 
subparagraph  (B) ; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  uiwier  the  Federal 
program's  specified  in  subsecUon  (a)  (16) 
within  his  Jurisdiction  and  control  to  the 
extent  that  funds  under  svich  programs  are 
available  for  the  provision  of  assistance  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children"  Im- 
mediately after  "to  the  State  under  this 
part"  each  place  it  appears  therein;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   sentence: 

"Any  State  educati<Mial  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  I'ecelpt  of  a  notice  pur- 
suant to  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 


shall,  by  means  of  a  public  notice,  take  audi 
mesbsures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  tb» 
pendency  of  an  action  pursuant  to  this  par- 
agraph to  the  attention  of  the  public  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency.". 

(c)  Section  613  of  the  Act  (20  US.C.  1413) 
l9  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tlie  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  A  State  educational  agency  shall  ap- 
prove any  application  transmitted  by  a  local 
educational  agency  imder  section  614(a)  if 
the  State  educational  agency  determines 
that  such  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  614(a) ,  except  that  no  such 
application  may  be  approved  until  the  State 
plan  submitted  by  such  State  educational 
agency  under  subsection  (a)  is  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (c).". 
application;  administration;  evaluation; 
grievance  procedure;   rules 

Sec.  10.  Part  B  of  the  Act  (20  US.C.  1411 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
614  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"APPLICATION 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  A  local  educatioual  agency 
wiiich  desires  to  receive  an  allotment  under 
tills  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  transmit 
an  application  for  such  allotment  to  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency.  Such 
application  shall — 

"(1)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
payments  under  this  part  will  be  used  for 
excess  costs  directly  attributable  to  programs 
which — 

"(A)  provide  that  all  children  residing 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  who  are  handicapped,  regard- 
less of  the  severity  of  their  handicap,  and 
are  In  need  of  special  education  and  related 
services  will  be  Identified,  located,  and  evalu- 
ated, and  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  a  prac- 
tical method  of  determining  which  children 
are  currently  receU-lng  needed  special  educa- 
tion and  related  services  and  which  children 
are  not  currently  receiving  such  education 
and  services; 

"(B)  establish  policies  and  procedures  la 
accordance  with  detailed  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  data  and  Information  devel- 
oped or  obtained  tinder  subparagr^h  (A) ; 
"(C)  establish— 

••(1)  a  goal  of  providing  full  educational 
opportunities  to  all  handicapped  children, 
including  (I)  programs  and  procedures  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  personnel  develop- 
ment which  shall  Include  the  In-servloe 
training  of  general  and  special  educational, 
instructional,  and  support  personnel,  de- 
tailed procedxu-es  to  assure  that  all  personnel 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
part  are  appropriately  and  adequately  pre- 
pfuvd  and  trained,  and  the  development  of 
effective  procedures  for  acquiring  and  dis- 
seminating to  teachers  of,  and  administra- 
tors of  programs  for.  handicapped  children 
significant  information  derived  from  educa- 
tional research,  demonstration,  and  similar 
projects,  and  for  adopting,  where  appropri- 
ate, promising  educational  practices  de- 
veloped through  such  projects;  (U)  the  pro- 
vision of  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  children,  with  first  pri- 
ority given  to  the  provision  of  such  education 
and  services  to  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  such  education  and  services, 
and  second  priority  given  to  the  provision 
of  such  education  and  services  to  handi- 
capped children,  within  each  disability,  with 
severe  handicaps  who  are  not  peceivlug 
adequate  ^jeclal  education  and  related  serv- 
ices; (HI)  the  maintenance  of  special  facil- 
ities for  handicapped  chUdren;  (IV)  the  par- 
ticipation and  consultation  of  parents  or 
guardians  of  such  children;  and  (V)  to  tlis 
mitTimiiin  ertent  practicable,  tlie  prorlalon 
of  special  services  to  enable  such  children 
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to  participate  In  regular  educational  pro- 
grams; 

"(U)  a  deteUed  timetable  for  accomplish- 
ing such  a  goal;  and 

"(111)  a  description  of  the  kliid  and  num- 
ber of  facilities,  personnel,  and  Services  nec- 
essary to  meet  such  a  goal; 

"(2)  provide  satisfactory  asaurance  that 
(A)  the  control  of  f\inds  provided  under 
this  part,  and  title  to  property  <  lerlved  from 
such  funds,  shall  be  In  a  publl;  agency  for 
the  uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this  put. 
and  that  a  public  agency  wlL  administer 
such  funds  and  property;  (B)  Federal  funds 
expended  for  programs  under  tt  is  part  shall 
be  used  to  pay  only  the  excess  <  osts  directly 
attributable  to  the  education  of  liandlcapped 
children,  and  shall  also  provide  satisfactory 
assiu-ance  that  such  funds  shall  be  used  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  prswitlcable. 
Increase  the  level  of  State,  local  and  private 
funds  expended  for  the  educatii  in  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  In  no  case  to  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  private  funds;  and 
(C)  State  and  local  funds  will  be  used  In 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  to  provide  services  in  piogram  areas 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  a ;  least  com- 
parable to  services  being  provii  led  In  areas 
of  such  district  which  are  not  re<  eiving  funds 
under  this  part; 

"(3)  set  forth  effective  proced  ires,  includ- 
ing provisions  for  approprlai*  objective 
measvirements  of  educational  i  achievement, 
for  evaluating  at  least  annual  y  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  In  neeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children; 

"(4)  (A)  provide  for  making  ai  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports  to  the  State 
educational  agency,  in  such  foim  and  con- 
taining such  information  (whict  ,  In  the  case 
of  reports  relating  to  performai  ce.  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  specific  performi  ince  criteria 
related  to  program  objectives)  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enabl  ^  the  State 
educational  agency  to  perform  Its  duties 
under  this  part.  Including  lnf(>rmatlon  re- 
lating to  the  educational  ach  levement  of 
handicapped  children  participa  ;lng  In  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  |>art:   and 

"(B)  provide  for  keeping  ssich  records, 
and  afford  such  access  to  such  r<  cords,  as  the 
State  edticational  agency  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  iind  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

"(5)  provide  for  making  the  application 
and  all  pertinent  documents  rel  ated  to  sucb 
i4>pUcatlon  available  to  parenis  and  other 
members  of  the  general  public,  and  provide 
that  all  ev«duatlons  and  reports  required 
under  paraigrapb  (4)  shall  be  j  public  Infor- 
matloD; 

"(6)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  lias  In  effect 
a  policy  which  assures  aU  handicapped  chil- 
dren the  right  to  a  free  approi»rlate  public 
educaldon; 

( 7 )  provide  satisfactory  ass  irance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  -nill  maintain 
an  individualized  education  j>rogram  for 
each  handicapped  child,  and  will  review  (at 
least  annually)  and  revise  Ifa;  provisions, 
whenever  approporiate,  in  consultation  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  handicapped 
child; 

"(8)  provide  satistfactory  aaaurance  that 
poUcles  and  programs  eetaUjIisI  led  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  eduoat  onal  agency 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  iirovtelons  of 
the  State  plan  of  the  State  educational 
agency;  and 

"(9)  provide  satisfEictory  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  vill  eetabllsfi 
and  maintain  a  grievance  procsdure  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  617. 

"(b)(1)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
dlse4>prove  any  application  transmitted  by 
a  local  educational  agency  und^r  subsection 
(a)   If  the  State  educational  agency  deter- 


mines that  such  appiloatlon  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  (A)  Whenever  a  State  educational 
agency  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  finds  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  in  the  administration  of  an 
application  for  an  allotment  approved  by 
the  State  educational  agency  imder  section 
813(f),  has  fsilled  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement set  forth  In  such  application,  the 
State  educational  agency,  after  giving  ap- 
propriate notice  to  the  local  educational 
agency,  shall — 

"(1)  make  no  further  payments  to  such 
local  educational  agency  under  section  611 
(a)  until  the  State  educational  agency  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  failure 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  Involved;  or 

"(11)  take  such  finding  Into  account  In  Its 
review  of  any  application  for  an  allotment 
made  by  such  local  educational  agency  under 
subsection  (a). 

(B)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  613(d)(2)  shall  apply  to  any  local 
educational  agency  receiving  any  notifica- 
tion from  a  State  educational  agency  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(c)(1)  A  State  educational  agency  may, 
for  purposes  of  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  applications  under  this  section,  re- 
quire local  educational  agencies  to  transmit 
a  consolidated  application  for  allotments  If 
such  State  educational  agency  determines 
that  any  individual  application  transmitted 
by  any  such  local  educational  agency  would 
be  disapproved  because  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  would  be  unable  to  establish 
and  maintain  programs  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope  to  effectively  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  in  which  a  consoli- 
dated application  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies Is  approved  by  a  State  educational  agen- 
cy under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  allotment  which 
such  local  educational  agencies  may  receive 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  allotments  to 
which  each  such  local  educational  agency 
would  be  entitled  under  section  612(b)(1) 
if  an  individual  application  of  any  such  local 
educational  agency  had  been  approved. 

"(B)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  consolidated  applications  transmitted  un- 
der this  subsection  which  are  consistent  with 
the  State  plan  and  which  provide  participat- 
ing local  educational  agencies  with  Joint  re- 
sponsibilities for  Implementing  programs  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  part. 

"(C)  In  any  case  In  which  an  intermediate 
educational  unit  or  any  other  public  educa- 
tional agency  is  required  pursuant  to  State 
law  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
the  Joint  responsibilities  given  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  administration  and  dis- 
btirsement  of  any  allotments  received  by  such 
intermediate  educational  unit  or  by  such 
public  educational  agency.  Such  responsibil- 
ities shall  be  carried  out  exclusively  by  such 
intermediate  educational  unit  or  by  such 
public  educational  agency. 

"(d)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  that  a  local  educa- 
tional agency — 

"(1)  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  establish 
and  maintain  programs  of  free  appropriate 
public  education  which  meet  the  criteria 
established  In  subsection   (a)(1); 

"(2)  is  unable  or  unwUllng  to  be  consoli- 
dated with  other  local  educational  agencies 
in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  such  pro- 
grams; or 

"(3)  has  one  or  more  handicapped  children 
who  can  best  be  served  by  a  regional  or  State 
center  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
children; 

the  State  educational  agency  shall  use  the 
allotment  which  would  have  been  available 
to  such  local  educational  agency  to  provide 


special  education  and  related  services  direct- 
ly to  handicapped  children  residing  in  the 
area  served  by  such  local  educational  agency. 
The  State  educational  agency  may  provide 
such  education  and  services  in  such  manner, 
and  at  such  locations  (Including  regional  or 
State  centers) ,  as  it  considers  appropriate, 
except  that  the  manner  in  which  such  educa- 
tion and  services  are  provided  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  that  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  adequately  providing  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services  to  ail 
handicapped  children  residing  In  the  area 
served  by  such  agency  with  State  and  local 
funds  otherwise  available  to  such  agency, 
the  State  educational  agency  may  reallocate 
funds  (or  such  portion  of  those  funds  as 
may  not  be  required  to  provide  such  educa- 
tion and  services)  made  available  to  such 
agency,  pursuant  to  section  612(b)(1),  to 
such  other  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  as  are  not  adequately  providing 
special  education  and  related  services  to  all 
handicapped  children  residing  In  the  areas 
served  by  such  other  local  educational 
agencies. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(2)(B),  any  local  educational 
agency  which  is  required  to  carry  out  any 
program  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  pursuant  to  a  State  law  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Ed- 
ucation for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment under  section  612(b)(1)  for  use  in 
carrying  out  such  program,  except  that  such 
allotment  may  not  be  used  to  reduce  the 
level  of  expenditures  for  such  program  made 
by  such  local  educational  agency  from  State, 
local,  or  private  funds  below  the  level  of 
such  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  seeks  such  allotment. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  615.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(1)  cooperate  with,  and  render  all  tech- 
nical assistance  necessary  (directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract)  to,  the  States  In  matters 
relating  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide  such  short-term  training 
programs  and  institutes  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; and 

"(3)  disseminate  information,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  education  of  skll  handi- 
capped children  within  the  States. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  prescribe  uniform  categories 
and  accounting  procedures  to  be  utilized  by 
State  educational  agencies  In  submitting 
State  plans  under  section  613(a)  In  order 
to  assitre  equity  among  the  States. 

"EVAI.TJATION 

"Sec.  616.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
measure  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  the 
program  authorized  under  this  part  and  the 
effectiveness  of  State  efforts  to  assure  the 
free  appropriate  public  education  of  all 
handicapped  children. 

"(b)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall  (A) 
conduct  directly,  or  by  grant  or  contract, 
such  studies.  Investigations,  and  evaluations 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  effective  imple- 
mentation of  this  part;  and  (B)  provide  for 
the  evaluation  of  such  programs  through 
(l)  the  development  of  effective  methods 
and  procedures  for  evaluation;  and  (11)  con- 
ducting actual  evaluation  studies  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  activities  sup- 
ported by  financial  assistance  under  this  part. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  his  responsibilities 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Commissioner, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Education 
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statistics,  shaU  provide  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  each  House  of  the  Congre.ss 
and   to  the  general  public,  at  least  annually, 
and  shall  update  at  least  anntially,  the  fol- 
lowing   information:     (A)    the    number    of 
Handicapped  children  In  each  of  the  States 
who  require  special  education  and  related 
services;    (B)    the   number   of   handicapped 
children  in  each  of  the  States  receiving  a 
iree  appropriate   public  education   and  the 
u  umber  of  handicapped  chUdren  not  receiv- 
ing a  free  appropriate  public  education;  (C) 
the  number  of  handicapped  chUdren  in  each 
of  the  States  who  are  participating  in  regu- 
lar classroom  settings,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  613(a)  (13)  (B),  and 
the  number  of  children  who  have  been  placed 
in  separate  classes  or  .separate  schooling,  or 
who  have  been  otherwise  removed  from  the 
regular    education    environment;     (D)     the 
number  of  handicapped  children  residing  m 
a  public  or  private  institutional  setting,  in 
each  of  the  States,  who  are  receiving  a  free 
appi'oprlate  public  education,  and  the  num- 
ber of  such  children  residing  in  such  set- 
tings not  receiving  a  free  appropriate  public 
education;  (E)  the  amount  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  expenditures.  In  each  of  the  States, 
.specifically  allotted  for  special  education  and 
related  services;  and  (P)  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel,  by   disability  category,  employed  In 
the  education  of  handicapped  children,  and 
the  estimated  nvunber  of  additional  person- 
nel needed  to  adequately  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  this  part  Ui 
each  of  the  States. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner,  in  providing  in- 
formation under  paragraph  (2)(E),  may 
base  such  Information  upon  a  sampling  of 
data  available  from  States,  State  educational 
.agencies,  and  local  educational  agencies. 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  transmit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  each  House  of  the 
Congi-ess  a  report  on  the  progress  being  made 
toward  the  provision  of  free  appropriate  pub- 
lic education  to  all  handicapped  chUdren,  In- 
cluding a  detailed  description  of  all  evalua- 
tion activities  cundticted  under  .subsection 
(b). 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  ii^clude  in 
each  such  report  an  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  procedures  undertaken 
by  the  States  to  assure  that  handicapped 
children  receive  .special  edttcation  and  related 
services  In  the  last  restrictive  environment 
commensurate  with  their  needs  and  to  Im- 
prove programs  of  Instruction  for  handi- 
capped children  in  day  or  residential  facili- 
ties. Such  analysis  and  evaluation  shall  In- 
clude any  recommendations  for  change  in 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  or  any  other 
Federal  law  providing  support  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  chUdren.  In  order  to 
curry  out  such  analy.sis  and  evaluation,  the 
Commissioner  may  conduct  a  statistically 
valid  survey  for  assenting  the  effectiveness  of 
individualized  education  programs. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  hire  per.son- 
nel  necessary  to  conduct  data  collection  and 
evaluation  ectivltiea  required  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  63  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  general  schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  more  than  twenty  such  per- 
sonnel shaU  be  employed  at  any  time. 

"CRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE 

"Sec.  617.  (a)(1)  Any  local  educational 
agency  which  receives  any  assibtance  under 
tills  part  shall  estabUsh  and  maintain  a 
grievance  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  special  education  and  related 
-services  to  handicapped  chUdren  by  such 
agency.  Any  such  grievance  procedure  shall 
provide  parents  or  guardians  of  handicapped 
fhildren,  and  handicapped  chUdren,  an  op- 


portunity to  present  complaints  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  in  which  the  handicap- 
ped child  involved  Is  being  provided  special 
education  and  related  services  by  the  local 
education  agency. 

"(2)  Any  local  educational  agency  which 
receives  a  complaint  In  accordance  with  the 
procediu^  e.stabllshed  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  conduct  an  investigation  of  such  com- 
plaint. The  local  educational  agency,  upon 
completing  such  Investigation,  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  of  the  findings  of  such  Investi- 
gation to  the  State  educational  agency,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  any  recommen- 
dation or  disposition  made  by  the  local  ed- 
ucational agency. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  rec- 
ommendation or  disposition  made  by  a  local 
educational  agency  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  (2).  may  file  an  appeal  with  the 
State  educational  agency  with  respect  to 
such  action. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agency,  upon 
receiving  any  appeal  under  paragraph  (1), 
shall  review  the  action  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  involved  and  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  of  the  factual  circumstan- 
ces relating  to  the  original  complaint. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  receives  a  report  from  a  local 
educational  agency  under  subsection  (a)  (2), 
the  State  educational  agency  may,  upon  Its 
own  motion,  conduct  an  investigation  In  the 
same  manner  as  any  investigation  conducted 
under  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  Any  person  participating  in  any  hear- 
ing conducted  by  a  local  educational  agency 
or  a  State  educational  agency  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  subsection  (b)  shall  be  accorded 
the  right  to  be  accompanied  and  advised  by 
counsel  and  by  Individuals  with  special 
knowledge  or  training  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  handicapped  children. 

"(d)(1)  If  a  State  educational  agency  de- 
termines, as  the  result  of  any  Investigation 
conducted  under  sub-sectlon  (b)  and  after 
reasonable  notice  and  ci)portunlty  for  hear- 
ing, that  a  local  educational  agency  has 
faUed  to  provide  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  endeavor  to  correct  such  fail- 
ure by  informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
cUlation,  and  persuasion.  The  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  establish  and  maintain 
a  procedure  pursuant  to  which  such  agency 
may  take  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  expeditious  correction  of  any 
such  faUure  in  any  case  In  which  such 
agency  Is  unable  to  correct  any  such  faUure 
through  Informal  methods. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
transmit  to  the  Commissioner  a  report  with 
respect  to  any  determination  of  such  agency 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Each  such  report  shall 
contain  a  description  of  any  action  taken  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  correct  the 
failure  involved.  The  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  take  into  account  its  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  in  its  review  of  any  ap- 
plication for  an  allotment  made  by  the  local 
educational  agency  Involved  under  section 
614(a). 

"(3)  The  findings  of  fact  of  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  with  respect  to  any  determi- 
nation of  such  agency  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  conclusive  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  except  that  the  court  involved,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  State  educational  agency  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence.  Any  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  made  by  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

"rules 

"Sec.  618.  The  Commissioner  shall,  no  later 

than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 

effective  date  of  this  section,  prescribe  and 

publish  in  the  Federal  Register  such  rules  as 


he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  as  amended  by  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  ot 
1976.". 

EOtfCATIONAI.     MEDIA     AND     MATERIALS     CENTERS 
FOR   THE    HANDICAIPKD 

Sec.  11.  Section  653  of  the  Act  (20  U.3.C. 
1453)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CT.NTF.RS  ON  EDUCATIONAL   MEDIA   AND   MATEPI- 
ALS    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

"Skc.  653.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  institutions 
of  higher  education.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  other  appropriate  non- 
profit agencies,  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  centers  on  educational  media 
and  inuterlals  for  the  handicapped,  which 
together  will  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  activities  to  facilitate  the  use  of  new 
educational  technology  in  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  persons.  Including 
designing,  developing,  and  adapting  Instruc- 
tional materials,  and  such  other  activities 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part  a-s 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  such  agree- 
ments. Any  such  agreement  shaU — 

"  ( 1 )  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to  a 
center  will  be  used  solely  for  such  purposes 
as  are  set  forth  in  the  agreement;  and 

"(2)  authorize  such  center,  subject  to  prior 
approval  by  the  Secretary,  to  contract  with 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions for  demonstration  projects. 

"(b)  In  considering  proposals  to  enter  Into 
agreements  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preference  to  Institutions  and 
agencies  which  have  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bilities necessary  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  educational  media  for  the 
handicapped. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  on  activities  carried  out  under  this 
section  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress.". 

GRANTS  FOR  REMOVAL   OF   ABCHITECrUBAL 
BARRIERS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  State 
educational  agency  or  local  educational 
agency  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
make  grants  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  altering  existing  buildings  and  equipment 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  12,  1968 
(Public  Law  90-480;  82  Stat.  718). 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  sucb  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  It  by  section  602(7) 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1402(7)  );  and 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  It  by  section  602(8) 
of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1402(8) ) . 

CONGRESSIONAL     DISAPPROVAL     OF     REf;L'LATIO^•^i 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  431  (d)  (1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232 
(d)(1))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "Failure 
of  the  Congress  to  adopt  such  a  concurrent 
resolution  with  respect  to  any  such  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  requirement  prescribed 
under  any  such  Act.  shall  not  represent,  with 
respect  to  such  standard,  rxile.  regulation,  or 
requirement,  an  approval  or  finding  of  con- 
sistency with  the  Act  from  which  it  derives 
Its  authority  for  any  purpose,  nor  shaU  such 
failure  to  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  be 
construed  as  evidence  of  an  approval  or  find- 
ing of  consistency  necessary  to  establish  a 
prima  facie  case,  or  an  inference  or  prestimp- 
tlon.  In  any  Judicial  proceeding.". 

(b)  Section  431(d)  (1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Such  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  re- 
quirement" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
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following:    '"Any  Etand&rd. 
or  requirement  which  has  be«fei 
In  acoordance  with  subeectlon 
with  respect  to  which  such 
has  been  waived  under  subsection 
shall    be    transmitted   In   ita 
form  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
sentatlves  and  the  I*resjdent 
the  Senate,   Any  standard, 
or  requirement  transmitted 
ceding  sentence  of  this  para^aph 
EFTEcrnrE  dates 

Sbc.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  foregoing  provlslsna  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  the  close  ol  June  30,  1975. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  6, 
7,  8(a),  8(d),  9,  and  10  shall  take  effect  at 
the  close  of  September  30,  19"7 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  rei  ,d 
amend   the   Education   of  th( 
Act  to  provide  educational 
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poses.". 
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Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr. 
move  that  the  Senate 
amendments  of  the  Hous(i 
8.  6,  that  Is  the  Education 
capped    Children    Act, 
conference  with  the  House 
atives  and  that  the  Chair 
to  appoint  the  conferees 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
Presiding    Officer 
Raitoolph,    Cranston, 
Kennedy,   Mondale 
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The  Senate  continued  Mfith  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  59  3)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Ai  imlnistration 
in  accordance  with  sectioi  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended, 
section  305  of  the  Energy  R  organization 
Act  of  1974,  and  section  h  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Energy  I  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  ^nd  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  I  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ths  t  Gary  Clary 
of  my  staff  be  granted  thfe  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  this  discuislon. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  !  o  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presiden^,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  called  bef<|re  the  Senate 
would  Increase  the  authsrization  for 
ERDA  for  research  and  development  of 
our  natural  gas  supplies  that  lie  within 
the  Devonian  shale  deposit .  The  amoimt 
involved  here  is  $35  millioi  i. 

This  Nation  is  facing  a  v  er>'  real  crisis 
with  the  shortage  of  natura  1  gas.  On  past 
occasions  I  have  urged  tJ-at  we  act  to 
remove  the  price  constralrts  on  gas  ex- 
ploration which  have  led  to  our  present 
dilemma;  but  I  am  convlnjed  that  even 
with  deregulation  there  Is  a  n  urgent  need 
to  find  new  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

Gov.  James  Rhodes  of  Ohio  has  led 
the  fight  to  educate  the  pilbllc  as  to  the 


vast  resources  of  natural  gas  that  lie, 
nearly  untapped,  within  the  Devonian 
shale  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  this 
year  passed  a  resolution  on  June  18 
urging  that  ERDA  be  given  $100 
million  for  Devonian  shale  gas  explora- 
tion. Yet,  when  one  examines  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  37,  it  states  that 
only  $15  million  will  be  devoted  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Devonian  shale. 

The  bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee  provides  for  only  one  De- 
vonian shale  gas  stimulation  project. 

On  page  36  of  the  Interior  Committee  s 
report  they  state : 

It  Is  the  committee's  Judgment  that  re- 
search and  development  on  releasing  ga.s 
from  the  Devonian  Shale  In  those  areas  that 
have  not  been  naturally  fractured  Is  not 
being  pursued  at  the  maximum  rate  by 
ERDA.  The  speclflc  authorization  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  natural  gas  stimulation  In  Devonian 
Shale  should  be  directed  toward  pursuing  an 
accelerated  research  and  development  pro- 
gram on  unfractured  Devonian  Shale.  This 
eflort  should  be  conducted  in  parallel  with 
current  ERDA  research  and  development  ef- 
forts In  massive  hydraulic  fracturing  and 
the  research  and  development  efforts  In  West- 
ern shale  where  other  massive  natural  gas 
sources  are  believed  to  exist. 

The  $5  million  Increase  will  be  used  to 
Initiate  a  cost  sharing  project  with  Industry 
for  a  test  program  which  will  concentrate  on 
new  well  completion  and  gas  production 
stimulation  techniques  In  the  Devonian 
Shale.  This  program  will  be  conducted  in 
areas  of  the  Devonian  Shale  where  extensive 
natural  fractiirtng  has  not  occurred  so  that 
It  wUl  complement  current  or  planned  pro- 
grams In  massive  hydraulic  fracturing  In  the 
Devonian  Shale. 

But  then,  having  made  this  statement, 
the  committee  earmarks  only  $5  million 
for  one  natural  gas  stimulation  project 
in  the  Devonian  shale  re^tion. 

My  amendment  would  increase  the 
funds  for  Devonian  shale  research  and 
development  by  $35  million.  This,  when 
added  to  the  $15  million  in  the  bill  which 
Is  directly  or  Indirectly  going  to  Devonian 
shale  gas  efforts  will  bring  us  to  a  total 
figure  of  $50  million  for  that  purpose. 

The  land  mass  in  the  Appalachian  su-ea 
varies  greatly.  To  have  meaningful  re- 
search there  will  have  to  be  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  many  different  locations. 
There  is  also  an  urgent  need  for  grants 
to  be  given  to  colleges,  universities,  re- 
search institutions  and  corporations 
which  submit  innovative  concepts  for 
shale  research  and  development.  It  would 
be  my  expectation,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  that  ERDA  will  use  some  of 
these  funds  for  these  types  of  grants. 

I  believe  Congress  must  express  Its  In- 
tention to  fully  support  all  research  and 
development  of  the  Devonian  shale  gas. 
If  past  experience  Is  any  indication,  the 
FPC  wUl  not  encourage  private  research. 
My  amendment  would  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  at  least  a  meaningful  begin- 
ning to  a  national  effort  to  tap  this  vast 
resource. 

According  to  current  estimates,  the 
five-state  area  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  New  York 
has  285  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
This  figure  Is  48  trillion  cubic  feet  more 
than  the  present  estimate  of  the  Na- 


tion's entire  proven  reserves.  Our  na- 
tional current  annual  use  is  22  trillion 
cubic  feet. 

So  we  aie  talking  over  10  times  our 
national  use  just  on  this  deposit  alone. 

Thousands  of  homeowners  depend  on 
natural  gas  for  their  winter  heat.  One- 
half  of  all  energy  now  used  for  Industry 
comes  from  natural  gas.  The  FPC  pro- 
jects that,  for  the  year  from  April,  1975, 
to  March,  1976,  there  is  ?.n  anticipated 
national  supply  deficiency  per  year  of 
nearly  3  Ulllion  cubic  feet.  This  will 
mean  that,  unless  there  are  some  dra- 
matic develc^ments,  homes  could  go  cold 
and  factories  could  be  forced  to  cut  back 
jobs  drastically  or  close. 

I  believe  that  the  public  demands  more 
than  lip  service  to  energy  development 
programs.  We  need  a  massive  commit- 
ment of  Federal  funds. 

I  know  that  officials  at  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
argue  that  this  money  cannot  be  spent— 
they  argued  that  to  the  committee.  How- 
ever, I  have  spoken  to  officials  in  industry 
and  at  private  research  Institutions,  and 
they  assure  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  can  be  done  in  this  area  than 
that  planned  by  ERDA.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  Is  a  more  desparate  area  of 
concern  to  our  citizens  than  the  heating 
of  their  homes,  and  the  saving  of  their 
jobs.  My  amendment  will  work  for  this 
goal. 

This  amendment  will  increase  to  $50 
million  the  fimds  available  directly  or  in- 
directly to  Devonian  shale  gas  explora- 
tion. 

Of  coui-se,  I  pointed  out  that  while 
this  authorization  is  increased,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  when  it  takes  a 
look  at  this  particular  level  of  author- 
ization, if  We  go  to  the  $50  million  figure, 
win,  I  am  sure,  examine  whether  or 
not  the  projects  and  proposals  of  ERDA 
with  the  additional  authorization  are 
justified  and  would  justify  a  fall  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  President,  also,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  there  Is  another  development 
recently  in  connection  with  this.  On 
May  8,  when  Mr.  Orlofsky,  the  president 
of  the  Columbia  Gas  System,  the  princi- 
pal distribution  system  in  my  State  and 
in  many  other  Middle  Western  States 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  he  stated  on 
page  32  some  recommendations,  and  let 
me  just  read  the  recommendations,  3  and 
4,  in  this  connection: 

(3)  Encouraige  exploration  companies  to 
develop  and  apply  various  novel  stimulation 
techniques  by  cost-sharing  programs  with 
ERDA.  ERDA  should  fund  at  least  60  percent 
of  these  field  test  programs. 

(4)  Provide  for  grants  to  colleges,  univer- 
sities, research  Institutions  and  corporatloiis 
which  submit  Innovative  concepts  for  shale 
research  and  development.  Let's  create  the 
environment  by  having  ERDA  provide  these 
grants. 

At  the  same  time,  In  the  same  testi- 
mony somewhat  earlier,  on  page  31  of  the 
House  hearing,  Mr.  Orlofsky  stated: 

The  Columbia  Gas  System  has  announced 
today  an  $8.5  million  eastern  shale  experi- 
mental program.  Thta  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  being  filed  with  the  Federal 
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Power  Commission  today.  The  Ooveruors  of 
the  various  States  In  which  we  operate  were 
briefed  yesterday  on  this  meeting  with  your 
subcommittee  and  of  otur  $8.5  million  shale 
experimental  program.  The  program  is  con- 
,  ingent  upon  Columbia  being  able  to  obtain 
r'ederal  Power  Commission  approval  so  that 
t  ^le  company  may  recover  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
mam  in  our  rate  structure.  We  all  know  that 
ill  a  research  and  development  program  you 
.may  totally  strike  out.  But  if  these  experi- 
i"pntal  wells  do  prove  to  have  any  commer- 
cial value,  the  research  account  would  be 
tredited  and  the  costs  would  then  be  brought 
into  our  property  account.  But  we  wlU  have 
to  await  Federal  Power  Commission  author- 
ization before  proceeding— that  wUl  Insure 
us  of  recovery  of  our  research  and  develop- 
ment costs,  by  rate  increase. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  to  report  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  not 
granted  that  request.  In  fact,  they  denied 
the  request  just  yesterday,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  have  set  hearings  on  the 
question.  They  said  they  could  not  go  on 
without  hearings.  The  hearings  have  not 
been  set  until  September  15.  and  even  if 
there  are  hearings  held  at  that  point  It 
is  obvious  it  will  be  months  before  It  is 
approved  in  the  fall. 

Regulations  are  hindering  private  re- 
search matching  funds  that  are  needed. 
Because  of  the  lower  sales  and  the  very 
high  capital  cost,  Federal  assistance  In 
this  area,  in  my  opinion,  is  needed.  It  is 
needed  in  grants  to  the  private  systems; 
it  is  needed  in  independent  research 
grants  to  institutions  that  will  go  out  and 
do  this  work  if  the  backing  is  provided  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  to  hidicate  the  general 
interest  that  exists  in  this  entire  area,  let 
me  point  out  that  I  have  a  letter  here — 
which  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record — dated  June 
24  and  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  involved 
(Mr.  Chttrch)  ,  who  is  presently  handling 
the  bill.  In  which  no  less  than  16  Con- 
gressmen from  6  States  applied  to  the 
Senator  and  the  committee  to  allow  for 
this  purpose  some  $100  million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O.,  June  24, 1973. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church;  We  know  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Energj'  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  share  with 
us  the  concern  over  natural  gas  reserves  in 
the  United  States.  Unless  Congress  acts 
promptly,  we  are  facing  a  severe  natural  gas 
shortage  this  winter. 

Thousands  of  homeowners  depend  on  nat- 
ural gas  for  their  winter  heat.  One-half  of  all 
energy  now  used  for  Industry  comes  from 
natural  gas.  The  FPC  projects  that  for  the 
year  from  April  1975  to  March  1976  there  is 
an  anticipated  national  supply  deficiency  of 
nearly  3  trillion  cubic  feet  compared  to  2  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  in  the  year  ending  March  31, 
197S.  During  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  net  firm  ctirtailments  of  natural  gas  in 
Region  2  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio),  ac- 
cording to  the  FPC,  were  196  bUllon  cubic 
feet  or  thirty  percent  of  requirements. 


The  numbers  alone  make  the  natural  gas 
situation  deplorable.  Tliere  are  more  fi'.ctors 
behind  these  Hgures,  though,  including: 

The  potential  loss  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  throughout  the  nation  because 
Industries  do  not  have  sufficient  supplies; 
some  of  these  have  already  occurred  In  the 
Northeast; 

The  loss  of  natural  gas  forces  greater  en- 
ergy dependence  on  foreign  oil  at  the  very 
time  we  are  attempting  to  become  energy 
independent;  and 

The  gas  short.age  foretells  a  pofentlally 
disastrous  disruption  to  the  recovery  of  our 
economy  because  industrial  recovery  will  be 
seriously  hampered. 

At  this  point,  there  is  ony  one  bright  apot 
tliat  might  promise  us  some  immediate  relief 
until  a  gradual  switch  to  alternate  sources 
of  energy  can  be  developed.  That  la  the 
natural  gas  contained  In  the  Devonian  shales 
\uiderlylng  the  Appalachian  area  states.  Just 
five  states  (Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Vlr- 
gUiia,  Kentucky,  and  New  York),  are  esti- 
mated to  have  285  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  which  is  48  trilUon  cubic  feet  more 
than  the  nation's  proven  reserves. 

On  June  19,  ERDA  announced  the  sign- 
ing of  Its  Initial  contract  to  develop  Devon- 
ian shale  in  the  Appalachian  states.  A  total 
of  $2  million  will  be  provided  for  fractiu-lng 
stimulation  In  three  test  wells  In  Mingo 
County.  West  Virginia.  This  is  a  start,  but 
much  more  can  be  done  In  the  year  ahead. 

Presently  before  your  Subcommittee  is 
the  ERDA  authorization  bill  which  carries 
an  authorization  of  $4  million  for  experi- 
mental methods  to  recover  these  natural  gas 
finds.  Later  this  month,  ERDA  wUl  be  com- 
ing to  Congress  with  additional  energy  plans 
and  requests  for  supplemental  funding.  Our 
thinking  in  the  House  was  that  rather  than 
delay  the  entire  appropriation,  we  would  «»n- 
islder  additional  Items  later.  We  believe, 
though,  that  the  natural  gas  crunch  wlU  be 
so  severe  in  the  next  few  years  that  thinking 
must  begin  today  on  the  natural  gas  prob- 
lem, and  the  development  of  these  Devonian 
shale  reserves  would  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
top  priority.  We  believe  it  Is  Imperative  that 
the  United  States  Congress  make  a  major 
commitment  to  the  development  of  these 
fossU  fuel  shales. 

The  natural  gas  situation  Is  so  acute  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  limited  research  for 
one  or  two  years  followed  with  a  five  or  ten 
year  development  program.  We  need  to  move 
now,  and  move  quickly,  and  on  a  major 
scale  to  explore  and  develop  these  resources. 
A  resolution  (No.  375)  urging  $^00  million 
for  Devonian  shale  research  by  ERDA  In  the 
Appalachian  states  plus  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  was  adopted  on  June  18  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Gov- 
ernors who  were  led  in  this  matter  by  Gov- 
ernor James  Rhodes  of  Ohio.  These  gover- 
nors agree  that  this  Is  a  major  energy  source 
that  must  be  developed  (See  attached). 

We  urge  greater  funding  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  and  oil  sbale  reserves  In  the 
Appalachian  region.  We  urge  this  because 
of  the  thousands  of  homes  that  need  heat, 
industries  that  need  energy,  and  workers 
that  need  jobs.  We  urge  It  becatise  these  re- 
serves must  be  a  key  link  In  this  nation's 
middle  energy  program  to  allow  a  smooth 
transition  from  our  dependence  on  Imported 
oil  to  alternate  energy  sources.  We  urge  It 
as  a  vital  step  in  the  commitment  by  this 
Congress  to  solving  the  energy  crisis. 

We  win  leave  It  to  the  talented  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  decide  whether  this 
initial  authorization  should  be  Increased. 
But,  we  do  not  believe  the  initial  $4  million 
authorized  for  this  purpose  will  be  sufficient 
to  realize  the  fiUl  potential  of  this  energy 
source.  We  look  forward  to  working  In  the 
Hotise  In  conjunction  with  your  Subcommit- 


tee to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  energy 

source. 
We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and 

stand  ready  to  help  you  In  any  way  we  can 

during  your  deliberations. 

John  P.  Murtha.  Pennsylvania;  John  M. 
Ashbrook,  Ohio;  Robert  H.  Mollohan, 
W.  Va.;  William  S.  Moorhead,  Penna.; 
John  H.  Dent,  Penna.;  Jack  F.  Kemp. 
New  York;  Goodloe  E.  Byron,  Mary- 
land; Ralph  S.  Regula.  Ohio;  Richard- 
son Preyer.  N  C;  William  Green. 
Penna.:  Tennyson  Guyer,  Ohio;  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown,  Ohio;  Joseph  M. 
McDade,  Penna.;  Joseph  M.  Oaydos. 
Penna.;  WlUlam  C.  Wampler,  Va.; 
John  M.  Slack,  W.  Va.;  Albert  W. 
Johnson.  Penna. 

AfP.\LACHi.\>r  Regional  Commission  Resolu- 
tion No.  375 
.\  resolution  urging  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development   Administration   to   place   at 
least  $100  million  on  research  for  the  pro- 
diictlon    of    natural    gaa    from    Devonian 
shale   and   for   related   purposes 
Where.os,  the  Nations  energy  needs  require 
the   development    of   all    of   Its   energy   re- 
sources;  and 

Whereas,  the  Appalachian  Region  faces 
immediate  and  dra.stic  curtaUments  of  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  which  can  result  In  plant 
closings,  advei-sely  affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees  In  the  Region;  and 
Whereas,  the  Nation  and  the  Appalachian 
Region  have  deposits  of  natural  gas,  includ- 
ing large  deposits  of  Devonian  shale 
throughout  much  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion which  can  yield  the  natural  gas  needed 
to  keep  Industry  working;  and 

Whereas,  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  Is  charged  with  de- 
veloping new  and  improved  technologies  to 
provide  the  Nation  with  the  capability  to  ex- 
pand use  of  Its  domestic  energy  resources. 
Including  fossU  fuel  resources,  In  an  eco- 
nomic and  environmentally  acceptable  man- 
ner; and 

Whereas,  it  is  currently  estimated  that  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration will  expend  over  $2  billion  in  energy 
research  and  development  In  FY  1976  but 
only  $365  million  in  fossU  fuel  research  and 
development  and  only  $25  million  of  that 
amount  for  petroleum  and  natural  gas;  and 
Whereas,  the  need  for  Increased  supplies 
of  natural  gas  is  immediate  and  the  De- 
vonian shale  deposits  of  Appalachla  repre- 
sents a  potentially  tremendous  supply  of 
natural   gas;    now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  urges  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  place  urgent 
priority  upon  the  Inunedlate  development 
and  application  of  Improved  technologies  for 
the  production  of  natural  gas,  especially 
upon  the  production  of  natural  gas  from 
fracturing  of  Devonian  shale,  and  to  reallo- 
cate, commensurately  with  the  emergency 
and  magnitude  of  need,  a  far  greater  portion 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  in 
FY  1976  to  such  purposes  and  to  Include  at 
least  $100  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  Devonian  Shale  Gas  in  the  13  Ap- 
palachian States  and  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  point  out  that  if 
we  do  not  move  ahead  on  this,  and  move 
ahead  fast,  we  are  overlooking  the 
possibility  of  getting  additional  gas 
developed  quickly  which  can  do  some- 
thing about  relieving  the  really  great 
threat  to  Jobs. 

Some  Senators  may  have  been  aware 
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particular  Devonian  area  of  drilling  but 
might  be  developed  at  other  places. 
These  two  items  together  in  the  Initial 
ERDA  budget  brought  the  Devonian 
shale  technique  development  up  to  $3.9 
million. 

The  committee,  after  checking,  added 
$20  million  to  that  original  $22  miUion 
request  for  petrcleiun  and  natural  gas 
development.  Tliis  action  brought  it  up 
to  $42  million.  The  natural  gas  stimu- 
lation and  Devonian  shale-type  develop- 
ment budget  was  increased  an  additional 
$5  million  by  this  action,  bringing  the 
total  for  that  particular  type  of  develop- 
ment up  to  $8.9  million. 

In  committee,  after  checking  with 
ERDA  and  what  their  original  requests 
were,  I  sponsored  an  amendment,  v\hich 
was  accepted  by  the  committee,  which 
rai.sed  the  specific  Devonian  shale  de- 
velopment by  another  $5  million,  bring- 
ing that  type  of  development  up  to  a 
total  of  $13.9  million. 

There  is  an  extra  added  fcatui'C  with 
this  $13.9  million.  That  is,  it  was  speci- 
fied tliat  it  be  cost-shared  to  encourage 
as  much  industrial  contribution  to  this 
same  type  development  as  possible.  Past 
experience  has  indicated  that  probably 
another  $10  million  will  be  added  onto 
that  $13.9  million,  bringing  the  total  that 
ve  can  expect  to  go  into  Devonian  slialc 
development  and  technological  gas  stim- 
ulation development  up  to  aroimd  the 
$24  or  $25  million  mark.  That  figiire  Is 
about  three  times  what  was  spent  during 
fiscal  1975.  During  fiscal  1975  about  $8 
million  was  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  on  a  shared  basis. 

The  $5  million  that  I  sponsored  in 
committee  was  estimated  by  ERDA  to 
cut  perhaps  as  much  as  1  to  3  years 
time  olT  the  time  to  develop  these  new 
technologies  for  Devonian  shale  develop- 
ment. 

When  we  talked  to  the  ERD.\  people, 
they  felt  that  this  was  quite  an  ade- 
quate anioimt  and  that  more  money  than 
this  would  probably  just  be  wasted.  To 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  this  was  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
extended  on  these  new  techniques  and 
they  did  not  need  more  than  that  partic- 
ular amount.  These  are  the  reasons  that 
we  settled  on  this  amount,  which  will 
come  out  to  a  total  expendittire,  if  in- 
dustry contributes  on  its  own  basis  as  it 
is  fully  expected  they  will,  to  around  the 
$25  million  figure  to  be  spent  on  Devo- 
nian shale  developments. 

We  have  maps  here,  and  we  have  a  lot 
of  Information  that  could  be  read  into 
the  Record,  and  we  could  go  into  some 
of  the  other  testimony  given  in  commit- 
tee, and  some  recounting  of  some  of  the 
talks  we  have  had  with  ERDA  along  this 
line;  but  it  was  this  type  of  logic  that 
led  us  to  this  pai'tlcular  figure,  and  was 
the  reason  why  we  thought  this  would  be 
completely  adequate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  fioor  manager  of 
the  bin.  I  believe  that  presents  the  case 
for  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  able  statement  of  the 
case  for  the  committee.  I  would  only  add 
to  his  argxunent  that  we  are  striving  to 
keep  this  bill  wit.hln  the  limits  of  the 


budgetary  projection  with  which  we  are 
trying  to  live  in  the  Senate,  and  even 
though  wo  have  added  nearly  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  administi-ation's  re- 
quest, in  recognition  of  the  urgency  ii 
pressing  ahead  with  a  crash  program  of 
development  of  alternative  sources  of 
fuel,  we  are  still  within  that  budgetary 
projection  that  we  gave  to  the  Budget 
Committee  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year. 

One  reason  why  I  oppose  adding  still 
further  to  the  amount  authorized  in  this 
bill  is  that  we  are  going  to  break  that 
budgetarj'  estimate,  and  add  further  to 
the  problem  of  living  within  the  overall 
constraints  of  our  projected  budget  for 
the  year. 

I  liave  no  f uiUier  argument,  Mr.  Presi- 
deiit.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  but  I  defer  first  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
prolong  this  discussion  greatly.  I  appre- 
ciate the  full  explanation  given  by  my 
dLstinguislied  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  with  regai'd  to  how  lliey  arrived 
at  tlie  figure  they  did. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  deals  witli  the  lull  problem. 

I  think  I  have  pointed  out,  in  dealing 
with  Mr.  Orlofsky's  testimony,  that  the 
prospect  is,  unless  we  can  get  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  move  faster  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  move,  that 
these  commercial  matching  funds,  from 
companies  wliich  will  have  to  recover 
their  initial  costs  as  the  development 
progresses,  are  not  going  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. This  has  already  happened  within 
the  last  day  or  so.  So  I  tliink  we  have 
a  Uttle  retliiuking  to  do,  if  the  Senators 
are  exiiecting  the  $24  milhon  they  are 
tallying  about,  if  the  $10  million  in 
matching  funds  the  Senator  mentioned 
are  goin.g  to  be  included  in  the  picture. 

The  only  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make  in  response  to  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  is  that,  v/hile  the  budgetary  limit 
is  of  course  of  great  concern  to  everyone 
involved,  I  point  out  thnt  unless  we  do 
something  about  Increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  natural  gas,  and  vei-y  quickly, 
we  win  see  revenue  losses  that  will  more 
than  offset  tlie  value  of  any  result  of 
research  and  development.  We  will  see 
revenue  losses  because  we  will  see  loss 
of  jobs,  with  resultant  loss  of  income  tax 
from  those  jobs,  the  shutting  down  of 
companies,  with  the  less  of  income  taxes 
due  to  declining  corporate  receipts,  and 
a  nimiber  of  other  effects  on  revenue  that 
I  am  sure  the  chairman  is  familiar  with. 

So  the  budgetary  limitation,  while  I 
am  familiar  with  that  problem,  seems  to 
me  a  short-sighted  basis  insofar  as  this 
particular  decision  is  concerned. 

Another  factor  that  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  that  I  think  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  has  stated — and  he  will  correct  me 
If  I  am  wrong— is  that  Insofar  as  specific 
earmarking  of  the  funds  for  a  Devonian 
shale  project  Is  concerned,  there  Is  really 
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only  $5  million  for  this  particular  aspect 
of  tiie  project.  Other  money  may  well  re- 
sult from  the  other  types  of  exploratory 
drilling  done,  and  trying  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  other  wells,  which  is  a 
jimple  process,  may  devolve  and  have 
f  ome  benefit  in  the  Devonian  shale  area, 
but  I  believe  this  bill  now  only  calls  for 
one  project,  at  a  $5  million  price,  In  De- 
vonian shale  di-illing  by  ERDA. 

According  to  the  scientific  ad\ice  to 
which  we  have  been  referring,  the  Ap- 
palachian area  varies  greatly,  and  the 
deijth  of  the  Devonian  shale  is  a  very 
variable  thing.  In  some  areas  it  Ls  ex- 
tremely deep,  and  in  other  areas  becomes 
relatively  shallow,  and  even  has  out- 
croppings.  Due  to  the  variance  in  the 
Appalachian  land  In  this  respect  and 
others.  I  would  suggest  that  merely  one 
project  of  drilling  in  the  Devonian  shale 
is  not  going  to  be  very  meaningfuL  I 
think  if  we  did  it  in  four  or  five  different 
areas  with  different  techniques.  With  the 
funds  I  am  suggesting  we  could  expect 
far  more  quickly  some  results  from 
which  we  could  draw  some  conclusions  as 
to  how  we  can  economically  exploit  this 
tiemendous  resource. 

Mr.  President,  I  resei-ve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
some  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  On  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator,  this  is  not  just  to  be  a 
one  technique  investigation.  All  the  gas 
stimulation  techniques  ai-e  lumped  to- 
gether under  the  cost  of  development.  It 
is  not  just  one  technique  that  is  being 
looked  at  with  that  $5.2  million. 

On  page  34  of  the  committee  report, 
there  is  listed  another  $14  million  appli- 
cable to  Devonian  shale  alone.  But  all 
this  $25  million 

Mr.  TAFT.  But,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  does  include  matching  funds. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  would  Include  match- 
ing funds,  and  the  matching  funds  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  during  fiscal 
1975.  ERDA  does  not  anticipate  having 
any  difficulty  getting  matching  funds  of 
the  order  of  $25  million,  as  I  have  pro- 
jected here. 

As  far  as  the  immediate  concern  my 
senior  colleague  raised  for  this  winter 
is  concerned,  no  amount  of  Devonian 
shale  development  will  help  that.  We  will 
only  help  that  problem  by  use  of  our 
existing  gas  supplies,  or  imcapplng  drill- 
ing already  developed.  No  amoimt  of  new 
development  would  help  ttiat  problem 
this  winter,  let  alone  the  development  of 
the  Devonian  shale  this  part  of  the  bill 
addresses. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
comments.  The  only  point  I  would  make 
in  the  matching  funds  area,  I  believe  the 
Senator  talked  about  fiscal  year  1975, 
when  a  $8  million  figure  was  the  total 
expenditure  for  both  government  and 
industry.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  assmne 
that  half  of  that  was  matching  funds 
from  Industry,  so  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  $4  million  from  industry,  as  com- 
pared with  $10  million  needed  in  this 
I  hare  to  agree  with  the  Senator;  I 
particular  area. 


think  most  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is,  unfortiuiately,  not  in  a  position 
to  remedy  the  possible  gas  shortage  this 
winter.  We  must  take  steps  to  urge  other 
legislative  action  to  try  to  avoid  that  par- 
ticular crisis. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  additional 
funds,  if  they  were  made  available,  would 
perhaps  help.  We  have  had,  in  Ohio,  some 
rather  interesting  developments  of  pri- 
vate contractors  going  around  to  large 
industrial  plant  sites  drilling  gas  wells 
and  reworking  gas  wells.  For  instance, 
the  Lordstown  plant  in  Ohio  has  devel- 
oped a  large  additioioal  supply  of  natural 
gas  within  its  own  plant. 

They  are  supplementing  their  opera- 
tion. I  think  at  times  they  have  been  sell- 
ing gas  to  other  customers. 

So,  I  think  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
spinoff,  if  we  get  additional  funds  in- 
volved to  have  more  than  one  research 
project  and  offer  grants  to  private  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Battelle  Institu- 
tion, in  Columbus  to  go  out  and  engage 
in  this  kind  of  driUing  and  research. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  just  discount 
that.  It  is  a  possible  alleviating  som'ce  at 
a  verj'  early  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GLEINN.  I  make  only  one  addi- 
tional short  comment.  We  have  taken  up 
enough  time  on  this.  I  think  the  Senator 
points  up  a  very  important  factor  in  re- 
search, science,  and  technological  devel- 
opment; that  is,  we  do  not  know  what  we 
are  going  to  run  into.  We  only,  at  best, 
make  estimates  starting  out. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  this  entire  bill  involves  the  fact 
that  we  wrote  into  this  a  flexibility  of 
funds  that  I  think  is  the  key  in  any  re- 
search project  because  we  have  written 
in  a  flexibility  of  10  percent  on  some  of 
the  projects.  On  particular  projects  the 
ERDA  Administrator,  if  he  finds  a  proj- 
ect that  is  not  going  along  well  and  It 
does  not  look  like  it  is  going  to  develop 
into  anything  fruitful,  can  take  up  to  10 
percent  of  those  funds,  shuffle  them  over, 
add  them  to  c^er  fimds,  and  make  a 
major  investment  in  a  development  area 
that  looks  more  fruitful  and  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  breakthrough. 

With  a  project  like  this  Devonian 
shale  gas,  if  there  axe  techniques  that 
are  brought  to  the  administrator  and 
look  as  though  they  are  going  to  be  very 
promising,  he  has  this  flexibility  of  funds 
to  help  several  times  over  anything  we 
are  proposing  here  or  over  anything  that 
my  senior  colleague  has  proposed. 

They  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  natural  gas,  of  course,  and 
have  at  their  beck  and  call  the  ability  to 
put  far  greater  fimds  than  either  one  of 
us  have  proposed.  I  am  sure  they  are 
going  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity if  the  techniques  so  develop. 

I  thank  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  any  more. 

I  hope,  in  the  discretionary  area,  with 
the  competition  that  the  Devonian  shale 
gas  exploration  will  have  with  other  types 
of  research  and  development,  that  funds 
will  be  allocated,  but  I  see  no  assurance 


that  it  will  happen  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  particularly  where  Uiere  is 
an  earmarked  amount  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress for  this  pmT>ose  which  unfortu- 
nately I  feel  to  be  totally  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remsinder  of  my  time  if  the 
chairman  is. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  briefly  recap  what  has  happened  to 
this  particular  provision  In  the  bill.  When 
the  administration  first  submitted  the 
bill  it  asked  for  $4  million  which  could 
be  used  dii-ectly  or  indirectly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  technology  for  ex- 
tracting gas  from  Devonian  sliale.  The 
committee  increased  the  $4  million  to  $9 
million,  more  than  doubled  it,  and  then 
tlie  distingmshed  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  <  Mr.  Glenn  • ,  who  has  been  a  very 
valued  member  of  the  committee  and 
very  attentive  to  its  work,  made  a  power- 
ful argiunent  to  add  still  another  $5 
million  to  take  care  of  the  particular 
needs  of  Devonian  shale  in  the  Appala- 
chia.  That  made  the  total  $14  million. 

If  we  add  $4  million  in  pubhc  money 
to  the  private  money  that  is  likely  to  be 
contributed,  we  have  enlarged  the  pro- 
gram to  the  $24  and  $25  million  level, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  persuasive  argu- 
ments made  by  Senator  Glenn. 

We  think  that  is  all  ihe  money  that 
can  be  usefully  applied  in  the  coming 
year.  For  that  reason,  though  I  recognize 
the  sincerity  of  the  Senator's  motiva- 
tion in  offering  this  amendment,  I  really 
believe  that  the  position  that  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  is  sound  and  that  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  section  16  of  the  Fed- 
eral Normuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  requires  that 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  receive  annual  author- 
izations to  carry  forth  programs  of  that 
agency. 

On  Febuary  4,  1975,  S.  598  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Pastork  and  Senator 
Jackson — by  request — and  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  By  con- 
sent agreement,  this  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
for  action  on  the  nuclear  energy  program 
requests,  and  was  then  referred  to  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  for  action  on  the  nonnu- 
clear  program  requests. 

The  two  committees  limited  their  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  those  areas  with- 
in their  respective  legislative  jurisdic- 
tions. Where  there  were  areas  of  over- 
lap, as  in  the  physiclal  research  program 
and  the  envlromnent  and  safety  pro- 
gram, both  committees  examined  the  re- 
quest. However,  changes  made  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  In  programs 
of  overlapping  jurisdictions  are  specifi- 
cally Intended  for  the  normuclear  por- 
tions of  such  programs. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready acted  upon  the  authorization  re- 
quest for  ERDA.  The  Senate  must  act  as 
quickly.  Successful  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  programs  con- 
ducted by  ERDA,  in  cooperation  with 
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that  a  10-12  cent-a-gallon 
gasoline   prices    under   the 
program  will  make  only  a 
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Consumers  have  been  subject  to  sig- 
nificant price  increases;  however,  sub- 
stantial energy  waste  continues. 

The  United  States  is  more  vulnerable 
now  than  in  the  fall  of  1973  to  an  oil 
embargo. 

Clarifying  these  points  is  not  meant  as 
a  doomsday  report.  It  does  call  to  mind, 
however,  the  gravity  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  continued  vulnerability  of  our 
oil /automobile  based  economy. 

While  disagreements  persist  over  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  enhance  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  and  to  curb  consump- 
tion, the  Nation  is  not  a  hapless  lamb 
with  its  jugular  vein  completely  exposed. 
There  is  agreement  that  solutions  to 
long-term  energy  needs  must  begin  now 
and  that  a  major  research,  development 
and  demonstration  program,  if  success- 
ful, is  the  only  sure  way  to  achieve  relief 
from  the  OPEC  stranglehold.  The  Inte- 
rior Committee  is  unanimous  in  support- 
ing a  recommended  increase  in  authori- 
zations for  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  over  the  Pres- 
ident's request.  This  showing  of  biparti- 
san solidarity  mirrors  the  importance 
the  public  places  in  the  mission  assigned 
to  ERDA;  that  is,  to  provide  the  Nation, 
as  quickly  as  technologically  feasible, 
with  energy  supply  options  to  meet  grow- 
ing energ>'  demands. 

I  want  to  specifically  indicate  that 
neither  the  President's  budget  request 
for  ERDA  nor  the  increase  recommended 
by  the  Interior  Committee  will  provide 
the  "technological  fix"  necessary  to  fully 
meet  present  energy  demands. 

ERDA  recently  issued  the  national  en- 
ergy plan  for  energy  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  in  which  this 
very  point  was  made.  New  energy  options 
will  take  time  to  develop.  And,  despite 
the  great  visibility  given  new  and  exotic 
energy  forms,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
United  States  currently  depends  on  coal, 
petroleum  gases  and  liquids,  hydroelec- 
tricity  and  nuclear  power  for  99  percent 
of  its  energy  needs. 

To  help  meet  the  near  term  energy 
demand  and  to  assure  energy  supplies  be- 
yond 1985  an  accelerated  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's additional  authorizations  will 
be  needed  to  buy  the  Nation  time  to  make 
a  transition  from  energy  needs  based  pri- 
marily upon  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
to  new  energy  sources.  For  example,  en- 
hanced recovery  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
which  requires  some  technological  devel- 
opment, will  buy  roughly  10  years  of 
time.  These  additional  10  years  are  cru- 
cial to  the  coimtry  because  they  double 
the  time  available  for  the  development 
of  new  energy  sources.  But,  indicative  of 
the  Ford  administration's  program,  the 
request  in  the  petroleum  and  natural  gtis 
extraction  program  calls  for  a  level  of 
effort  equal  to  that  modestly  achieved 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  In  these  and  other 
programs,  the  Interior  Committee  has 
uprooted  the  administration's  "business- 
as-usual"  approach  and  planted  the 
seeds  for  Senate  approval  of  an  accel- 
erated, but  totally  responsible,  Federal 
energy  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration program. 


To  achieve  this  end  and  to  embark  the 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  upon  a  program  to  pro- 
vide energy  alternatives  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  the  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  An  Increase  In  authorizations  of  $370,- 
663,000  for  "c^eratlng  expenses"  In  the  non- 
nuclear  programs  administered  by  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976. 

2.  Authorizations  under  "plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment"  for  an  additional  eight 
demonstration -scale  projects  In  non-nuclew 
technologies.  For  fiscal  year  1976,  such  au- 
thorization would  total  $78,000,000. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  recovery  of  oil  from 
shale  by  the  situ  method,  the  Administra- 
tor of  ERDA  is  authorized,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  to  select  a 
tract  of  public  land  suitable  for  the  demon- 
stration of  in  situ  oil  shale  recovery,  and 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  private  in- 
dustry for  the  utilization  of  such  tract  for 
the  demonstration  of  In  situ  oU  shale  recov- 
ery. 

4.  The  Administrator  of  ERDA  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  loan  guarantee  program 
for  the  commercial  demonstration  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale  and  of 
nonconventional  energy  sources. 

5.  An  increase  in  authorizations  of  $92,- 
635,000  for  "operating  expenses"  In  the  non- 
nuclear  programs  administered  by  the  ERDA 
for  the  transition  period  to  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

6.  Authorizations  under  "plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment"  for  the  transition  period  to 
the  new  fl.scal  year  to  continue  funding  for 
eight  demonstration  scale  prospects  In  non- 
nuclear  technologies.  For  the  transition 
period  such  authorizations  would  total  $19,- 
500,000. 

7.  The  Administrator  of  ERDA  Is  given 
authority  to  transfer  funds  between  pro- 
grams so  long  as  (1)  such  transfers  do  not 
result  in  the  reduction  of  funding  for  any 
one  program  by  more  than  10%  of  the 
amount  authorized  and  (2)  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  do  not  object  to 
such  transfers  within  15  days  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  transfer. 

8.  The  Administrator  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  detailing  the 
extent  of  small  business  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations participation  In  the  ERDA  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  providing  greater  fund- 
ing for  petroleum  and  natiiral  gas 
stimulation,  the  Interior  Committee  has 
authorized  funding  for  work  to  begin 
on  nine  demonstration  scale  projects  to 
demonstrate  energy  technologies  in  non- 
nuclear  energy  sources.  These  projects 
include  demonstrations  using  as  an  en- 
ergy source,  coals,  geothermal  steam 
and  the  Sun's  rays.  The  administration 
requested  funding  for  only  one  demon- 
stration scale  project. 

The  Interior  Committee  also  author- 
ized the  Administrator  to  select  a  tract 
of  public  lands  and  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  private  industry  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  recover- 
ing oil  from  shale  by  the  in  situ  method; 
the  administration  requested  no  such 
provision. 

Further,  in  an  effort  to  achieve  some 
impact  upon  the  projected  energy  short- 
fall before  1985,  the  committee  ad(H)ted 
an  amendment  to  authorize  ERDA  to 
establish  a  loan  guarsuitee  program  by 
which  the  Government,  with  congres- 
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slonal  approval,  will  guarantee  loans  of 
private  financial  concerns  to  private  in- 
dustry to  build  and  operate  commercial- 
sized  plants.  These  plants  are  expected 
to  produce  high  quality  gas  that  can  be 
mixed  with  natural  gas,  to  produce  fuel 
gas  from  coal  for  generating  electricity 
and  to  produce  energy  and  heat  from 
=olar.  geothermal,  and  other  renewable 
energy  resources.  This  important  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  contribute  an  equiv- 
alent of  500,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by 
1985. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
small  businessman  and  entrepreneur 
from  being  engulfed  by  a  few  giant  com- 
panies, the  committee  has  made  special 
efforts  to  see  that  these  small  companies 
and  independent  businessmen  receive 
appropriate  consideration  and  a  chance 
to  participate  in  ERDA's  programs. 


I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Im- 
pact on  the  environment  will  be  studied 
by  ERDA  as  each  new  technology  Is  de- 
veloped. In  this  way,  we  can  assure  that 
the  environmental  impact  will  be  known 
and  planned  for  prior  to  full-scale  de- 
velopment and  that  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment will  be  built  in  by  forethought 
and  not  hindsight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
tables  reflecting  the  actions  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tlie  following  table  presents  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  authorization  requested  by  the 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  quarter  and  the  effect  of  the  In- 
terior Committee's  actions  thereon: 


/ 


Vi 

millions  of  doHarsI 

Fiscal  year  1976 

Transition 

EROA 
authori- 
zation 
request 

quarter 

ERDA    Interior 
authori-        Com- 

zation      mitlee 
request     ctiange 

Interior 
Com- 
mittee 
change 

Operating  expenses: 

Programs 

Selected  resources 
Program  support 

Plant     and     capnal 
equipment 

2. 953. 6       267.  3 
265.0         93.1 
200.0         10.3 

868.9         78.0 

819.8 
129.0 

52.5 

128.9 

66.8 

23.2 

2.6 

19.5 

Total 

4,287.5       44S.7 

1,130.2 

112. 1 

OPERATING    EXPENSrs 

Tlie  fallowing  table  sumniarlzes  tha 
ERDA"s  request  for  operating  funds  author- 
ization under  Its  major  nonnuciear  pro- 
grams and  the  action  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  thereon: 


FISCAL  YEAR  1976  BUDGET  ESTIMATES,  SENATE  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  AUTHORIZATION  ACTION    SUWWARY  TABU 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1976 


Transition  period 


ToUl  Total 

Senate  Senate 

Senate  Interior                       Senate        Interior 

Report  to      Interior  recom-    Report  to      Interior        recom- 

Congresa       change  mendation    Congress       change    mendation 

Oporating  expenses- 
costs:  ' 

Fossil  energy  devel-  _,        „  ,,„ 

opment 311,267       37, 46C  348,733       55,830        9,340         65,170 

Solar  energy  devel-  ..  ... 

opment  ' 57,100       39,100  96,200       14,500        9,800        24,300 

Geothermal  energy 

development......       28,370        5,500  33,870        3,050         1,375          4,425 

Advanced  energy  ,          „  .„ 

systems....  23,173       45,727  68,900        4,030       11,430        15,460 


Fiscal  year  1976 

Transition  period 

Total 

Total 

Senate 

Senate 

Senate 

Interior 

Senate 

Interior 

Report  to 

Interior 

recom- 

Report to 

Interior 

recom- 

CoRcrtM 

change 

mendation 

Congress 

change 

mendation 

Conservation  re- 

search and  devel- 

opment  

32,170 
.     312, 500 

86.760 
18,000 

118.930 
330,  500 

7.733 
80,300 

21.960 
4,500 

29.423 

Physical  research'.. 

84,800 

Biomedical  and  en- 

vironmental"  

15G,  515 

31,500 

188, 015 

40,500 

7,875 

48,375 

CEQ,  WECNBS 

0 

3,200 

3,200 

0 

800 

800 

Program  support 

Change  in  selected 

.     200,018 

10,300 

210,  318 

52,488 

2,600 

55,088 

resources 

78^920 

93,100 

172,020 

52,458 

23,225 

75,675 

Totel....^ 

.  1,200,033 

370^653 

1, 570, 686 

310,881 

92,635 

403.  516 

3  Total  program  under  cognizance  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Interior  Committee. 


>  The  Interior  Committee  has  not  considered  the  nuclear  programs  of  ERDA  and  this  table  does 
not  include  either  ERDA's  request  for  the  nuclear  programs  nor  the  actions  taken  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  with  respect  to  those  programs. 

PUIKT    AND    CAPITAL    EQUIPMENT 

The     following     table     summarizes     the    ment  funds  authorization  under  Its  major    Senate   Interior   and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
ERDA's  request  for  plant  and  capital  equip-    non-nuclear  programs  and  the  action  of  the    mlttee  thereon: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1976  BUDGET  ESTIMATES,  SENATE  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  AUTHORIZATION  ACTION,  PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT-COSTS 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1976 

Transition  period 

Total 

Total 

Senate 

Senate 

Interior 

Interior 

Budget 

Senate 

recom- 

Budget 

Senate 

recom- 

to 

Interior 

menda- 

to 

Interior 

menda- 

Congress 

change 

tion  Congress 

change 

tion 

Fossil  energy  development: 
Coal— Plant: 

Project  76-1-a,  clean  fuel 
demonstration  plant  (A- 
E  and  long  lead  procure- 
ment)  

Project  76-1 -b,  high  Btu 
pipeline  gas  demonstra- 
tion plant 

Project  76-1-c,  low  Btu 
fuel  gas  demonstration 
plant 

Project  76  1-d,  low  Btu 
combined  cycle  demon* 
stration  plant 

Project  76-1-e,  fluidized 
bed  demonstration  planL 

Total,  coal 

Petroleum   and  natural  gas: 

Capital  equipment 

Oil  shale:  Capital  equipment... 

Total,  fossil  energy  develop- 
ment  ^     9,339 


9,000 

0 

9,000 

3,500 

0 

3.500 

0 

$20,000 

20,000 

0 

»5,000 

5,000 

0 

15,000 

15,000 

0 

3,750 

3,750 

0 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

1,250 

1,250 

0 

13,000 

13,000 

0 

3,250 

3,250 

9,000 

53,000 

62,000 

3,500 

13,250 

16,750 

75 
264 

0 
0 

75 
264 

75 
75 

0 
0 

75 
75 

53,000     62,339      3L65D     13,250       16,900 


Fiscal  year  1976 


Transition  period 


Total  Total 

Senate  Senate 

Interior  Interior 

Budget     Senate     recom-     Budget  Senate       recom- 

to    Interior    menda-            to  Interior      menda- 

Congress     change         tlon  Congress  change          tion 


S  0 

0       1, 250        1, 2^.0 
0       1, 250        1, 250 


0       2,500        2,500 


Solar  energy  development: 

Capital  equipment. 0  0  0 

PUnt: 

Project  7e-l-f,  5  MW  solar 

thermal  test  fecHity 0       5,000       5,000 

Project  76-1-g,  10  MW 
central  receiver  solar 
thermal  powerplant 0       5,000       5,000 

Total,  solar  energy  de- 
velopment  .  B     10,000     10,000 

Geothermal  energy  development: 

Capital  equipment. 485  0  485 

Plant: 

Project  76-1  "h,  geother- 
mal   powerplant.    Raft 

River,  Idaho 0       5,000       5,000 

Project  76-1-1,  geothermal 
powerplant,  Buffalo  Val- 
ley, Ne» 0       5,000       5,000 

Total,  geothermal  energy 

developments 485     1(1^000     10,485 

Advance  energy  systems 6  8  0 


150 


150 


0   1, 250    1, 250 
0   1.250    1,250 


ISO   2,500    2,650 
0      0      0 
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[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Fm  tl  year  1976 


Budget 

to 

Concress 


Conservation  research  and  develop- 
ment: 

Electric  power  transmission: 
capital  equipment.. 1,295 

Advanced  automotive  power 
systems:  Capital  equipment  .  0 

Energy  storage  systems: 
Capital  equipment 591 

End  use  energy  conservation: 
Capital  equipment  .  0 

Improved  conversion  effi- 
ciency: Capital  equipment .. .  0 

Total,  conservation  research 
and  development  1,886 

Physical  research:  > 
Capital  equipment: 

High  energy  physics 20,320 

Nuclear  science 5,768 

Materials  sciences 2,365 


>  Total  ;,/ogram  under  cognizance  of  more  tli  in  1  committee. 


an 


Int  !rior  I 


II  g 

6  a 


n°w 


now 


tte 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Second,  in 
expedite  the  filing  of  a  repoft 
bill,  S.  598  as  amended,  tlie 
mittee  filed  the  report  withoul 
final  galleys,  and,  as  a  result 
of  errors  appear  in  the  report, 
unanimous   consent   that   a 
errors  or  omissions  be  prin 
Record  to  assist  Senators  by 
accurate  descriptions  regard 

Many  will  recall  during  the 
President  Kennedys  decision 
this  country  upon  a  program 
American  on  the  Moon  by  the 
decade.  Pew  may  have  thought 
when  the  President  made  the 
ment.  The  development  of 
sources    requires    the    same 
spirit  and  optimism. 

The  commitment  we  make 
the  development  of  new  energy 
while  costly,   will   provide 
with  an  opportunity  to 
independence;   the  alternative 
continued     dependence — is 
choice  at  aU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  errors  be  printed  at  this 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 

REQtnxED  Chances  in  Committee 

On  page  2  of  the  report,  the  n 
107,107,000'  should  be  •$3,180 

On  page  6  of  the  report,  the 
Coal,  »45,175,000'  should  be  •$45 

On  page  6  of  the  report,  the  n 
Petroleum     and     natural     gas, 
should  be   ■»13,430,OOO". 

On  peige  6  of  the  report, 
"$951,308,000'  should  be    •$967 

On  page   7  of  the  report,   the 
(E)"  should  be  "(ShP)"  In  bo 
where  "(E) "  occurs. 

On  page  23  of  the  report, 
•'$410,733,000'  should  be    "$53,0011 

On  page  23  of  the  report, 
••$329,473,000  "  should  be    -$347 

On  page  23  of  the  report, 
■•$431,143,000"  should  be    "$66 

On  page  28  of  the  report,  the  n 
which  appears  In  the  table,  should 
and  the  numt>er  "5,875"  should 


1,74  J 


,89  5 


\y 
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Transition  period 


Total 
Senate 

Interior 
Senate     racom-     Budget 
Interior     menda-  to 

chanie         tion  Congress 


ToUl 

Senate 

Interior 

Senate       recom- 

Interrar      menda- 

change  tion 


0  1,295 

0  0 

0  591 

0  0 

0  0 


150 
0 

250 
0 
0 


150 
0 

250 
0 
0 


Fiscal  year  1976 

Transition  period 

Total 

Senate 

Interior 

Budget     Senate     recom- 

to     Interior    menda- 

Congress     change         lion 

Total 

Senate 

Interior 

Budget     Senate       recom- 

to     Interior      menda- 

Congress     change           tion 

1,886 


400 


400 


0      20, 320 

0       5,768 

2, 500       4, 865 


4,850 

1,200 

750 


0  4, 850 

0  1,200 

625         1, 375 


Molecular  sciences 1,915  2,500  4,415  750  625  1,375 

Other  capital  equipment...  1,180  0  1,810  950  0  950 

Total,  capital  equipment-  32,178  5,000  37,178  8,500  1,250  9  750 

Plant 16,564  0  1R,564  4,590  0  4,590 

Total,  physical  research...     .  48,742  5,000  53,742  13,090  1,250  14,340 
Biomedical  and  environmental  re- 
search: > 

Capital  equipment. 9,850  0  9,850  2,500  0  2  500 

Plant 10,471  0  10,471  2,787  0  2;7«7 

Total,   biomedical  and  en- 
vironmental research 20,321  0  20,321  5,287  0  5,287 

Total  capital  equipment 44,738  5,000  49,738  11,700  1,250  12  950 

Total  plant 36,035  73,000  109,035  10,877  18,250  Zs]  127 

Total,    plant    and  capital 

equipment 80.773  78,000  158,773  22,577  19.500  42,077 


effort  to 

and  the 

Com- 

reviewing 

a  number 

I  shall  ask 

list  of   the 

led  in   the 

providing 

the  bill. 

rly  1960's 

bo  embark 

X)  land  an 

end  of  the 

it  possible 

innounce- 

energy 

aggressive 


,•  toward 

options, 

coimtry 

achieve  energy 

choice — 

really     no 


that 
pi  lint 


the  list 
in  the 


t  le  list  was 
Record,  as 


Report 

imber  "$3,- 

000". 

nimber  "(A) 

200,000". 

umber  "(B) 

13,480,000  " 


tie 


tl 


number 
000". 

word   "(5) 
Instances 


tie 


tie 
9r3 

tie 


number 
,000  ". 

number 
,000". 
number 


45Q,000" 


ijmber  "625" 
b«  "600  "; 
"5,900". 


On  page  34  of  the  report,  the  number 
"20,000"  which  appears  in  the  table,  should 
be  "25,000",  and  the  number  "42,065"  should 
be  "47,065",  and  the  number  "5,000"  should 
be  "6,200  ",  and  the  number  "11,730  "  should 
bo  '12,930". 

On  page  69  of  the  report,  the  number 
"$83,800,000  "  should  be  "$80,300,000"  and  the 
following  numbers  which  appear  in  the  table 
as  '14.400"  should  be  '•19,400";  "14,100" 
should  be  "11,900  ";  "12,500'"  should  be  "U,- 
200  "  and    •83,800  "  should  be  "80,300  ". 

On  page  76  of  the  report  the  number  "18,- 
060"  app>earlng  In  the  table  should  be  "18,- 
000";  the  number  "118,990"  should  be  "118,- 
930";  the  number  "1,230"  should  be  "1,250" 
and  the  number  "28,903'  should  be  "29,423". 

On  page  85  of  the  report,  the  number  "400" 
should  be  "460";  the  number  "$9.0"  should 
be  "$10.3"  and  the  number  '  $2  25"  should 
be  "$2.6". 

On  page  93  of  the  report,  the  number 
•$3,826,440,000""  should  be  "$3,769,240,000 "; 
and  the  number  "$772,033,000'  should  be 
•$719,333,000". 

On  page  95  of  the  report,  the  number 
'•$1,090,021,000"  should  be  "$1,093,936,000" 
and  the  number  '•$151,088,000"  should  be 
"$161,153,000'". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection with  the  yea  and  nay  vote,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  con- 
fined to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Leonard  Blckwit,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 


and    the    Senator    from    Arizona    (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  367  Leg.  J 
YEAS— 19 


Baker 

Hruska 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Javits 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Taft 

Dole 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Welcker 

Grlffln 

Koth 

Hansen 

Schweiker 
NAYS— 75 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Allen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Beall 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pack  wood 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Brock 

Helms 

Pell 

Bnxike 

HoUings 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jaduon 

Scott, 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

William  L. 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Spar  km  an 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Church 

Long 

Stennls 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Culver 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Tower 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Pord 

Metcalf 

WUliams 

Gam 

Mondale 

Young 

Glenn 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

McGee 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Before  the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats  and   suspend  conversation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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Tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Montoya, 
proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOIHENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  before  line  3,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: Project  76-9-b,  modifications  and 
additions  to  inhalation  toxicology  research 
facilities  at  Lovelace  Foundation,  $6,800,000. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  S.  598,  a  bill  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1976  for 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  This  amendment  would 
authorize  funds  for  the  modification  and 
additions  to  a  laboratory  facility  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  Max.,  at  the  Inhalation 
Toxicology  Reseaerch  Institute  wliich  is 
operated  for  ERDA  by  the  Lovelace 
Foundation  for  Medical  Education  and 
Research.  The  authorization  is  $450,000 
for  architect-engineering  and  "work — 
title  I  and  II— in  lascal  year  1976  and 
$6,350,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  proj- 
ect in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  addition  to  the 
facility  is  to  study  the  inhalation  tox- 
icity of  airborne  pollutants  or  effluents 
associated  with  all  nonnuclear  energy 
sources,  such  as  coal  conversion  plants, 
geothermal  plants,  and  catalytic  con- 
verters on  automobiles.  There  are  serious 
gaps  and  voids  in  the  medical  knowl- 
edge on  the  effects  of  intermittent  and 
prolonged  exposui-e  to  effluents  such  as 
sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  hydrogen 
sulfide,  and  particulate  matter.  The 
function  of  this  facility  would  be  to 
help  complete  this  body  of  knowledge 
as  a  part  of  the  general  program  of 
the  Assistant  Administrator  of  Environ- 
ment and  Safety. 

Historically,  the  Inhalation  Toxicity 
Research  Institute  has  performed  a  very 
high  quality  research  related  to  the  pul- 
monary and  biological  effects  of  inhaled 
radioactive  particles  such  as  might  be 
encountered  by  uranium  miners  and  re- 
actor fuel  processors.  A  substantial  pro- 
gram has  been  conducted  by  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  effects  of  transuranlc  ele- 
ments, such  as  Plutonium.  The  current 
facility  is  totally  utilized  in  this  nuclear 
research  program. 

The  director  of  this  Institute  is  on  two 
EPA  advisory  boards  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  panel  currently  an- 
alyzing the  question  of  Plutonium  toxic- 
ity. These  activities  insure  that  the  Di- 
rector will  be  aware  of  any  overlap  or 
duplication  of  effort  between  ERDA  and 
EPA  programs. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today,  would 
provide  for  additional  facilities  intended 
to  bring  a  nuclear-nonnuclear  balance  to 
the  Institute.  It  would  also  help  to  bring 
a  balance  to  the  activities  of  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Environment  and 
Safety,  Dr.  James  L.  Liverman.  This  pro- 
ject is  the  highest  priority  construction 
item  in  the  area  of  nonnuclear  environ- 


ment and  safety  according  to  Dr.  Liver- 
man.  He  has  two  other  higher  construc- 
tion items,  but  both  involve  nuclear 
aspects  of  environment  and  safety,  and 
are  not  clearly  in  the  purview  of  this 
subcommittee.  An  additional  aspect  uf 
the  Institute  project  in  comparslon  to 
the  other  projects,  is  that  it  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  a  national  laboratory.  This 
guarantees  a  high  degree  of  independ- 
ence in  bringing  research  results  into  the 
public  view  without  any  constraint  re- 
garding an  adverse  impact  on  funding 
for  other  programs. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  for  consider- 
ation of  a  noncontroversial  matter? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  is  noncontro- 
versial. I  will  not  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and 
nays.  I  believe  we  have  worked  it  out, 
and  it  will  not  take  more  than  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Montoya,  what  we  seek  to  do 
in  this  amendment  is  to  add  an  impor- 
tant institutional  capacity  to  a  facility 
that  is  presently  studying  the  toxicity  of 
our  air  and  the  upper  atmosphere  as  it 
concerns  toxicity  from  nuclear  source.^. 
This  facility  is  the  leader  in  the  field  at 
this  time.  All  we  are  doing  with  our 
amendment  is  seeking  that  it  be  given 
the  capacity  to  expand  and  relate  itself 
to  nonnuclear  toxicity  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  outer  atmosphere. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  in  the  few- 
years  to  come,  we  will  be  using  a  great 
deal  of  coal.  There  is  much  we  do  not 
know  about  the  effect  of  pollutants  that 
will  come  from  its  use.  This  laboratory, 
with  an  expanded  capacity,  would  be 
both  nuclear  and  notmuclear  in  terms  of 
analyzing  and  relating  pollutants  In  the 
air  so  that  we  would  know  more  about  it 
as  we  develop  technologies  and  as  we  de- 
velop clean  air  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards. 

The  facility,  as  I  indicated.  Is  nuclear 
now.  They  are  related  functions.  We  are 
asking  that  it  be  permitted  to  expand 
in  both  roles  and  that  it  be  granted  the 
money  to  begin  that  transition  into  a 
dual  role. 

I  talked  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  on  this,  and  the  minority 
leader.  I  believe  they  agreed  to  the 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  amendment.  This  is  an 
operation  that  needs  to  be  covered.  We 
do  have  problems.  The  Senator  brings 
out  the  problem  of  geothermal  plants. 
This  is  a  new  area  we  are  gohig  into. 
There  are  other  areas  that  will  be  cov- 
ered in  the  tests,  and  the  investigation 
of  Just  what  would  be  Involved  as  far  as 
toxicity  is  concerned  Is  very  important. 
I  feel  that  this  is  needed  and  that  the 
conthiuatlon  of  the  program  that  has 
been  in  effect  there  and  the  expansion 
to  cover  these  new  problems  Is  very  im- 
portant. I  feel  that  this  amendment  is 
very  much  needed  and  I  shall  support  it. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  for  his  cospon- 
sorship.  If  this  laboratory  does  become 
both  a  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  toxicit.> 
evaluator  for  the  upper  atmosphere,  it 
will  be  of  benefit  to  tlie  entire  Nation. 
I  thank  him  for  his  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  just  1  minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICH.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  the  expertise  and  we 
have  gained  enough  knowledge  in  this 
type  of  research,  and  I  commend  my 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  for  prepar- 
ing the  amendment,  offering  it,  and  for 
explaining  to  the  Senate  what  we  intend 
to  do.  I  think  it  is  a  new  approach  whicli 
is  sorely  needed,  not  only  in  New  Mexico 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  ha\e 
the  expertise  there  to  unfold  the  new 
type  of  research  that  is  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  unprinted  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Moss  of  Utah,  Senator  Gary  W. 
Hart,  Senator  Gravel  of  Alaska,  and 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment.. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  As  a  part  of  the  annual  report  re- 
quired by  section  15(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (PL  93-577),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall: 

(a)  detail  the  Solar  Energy  Division  per- 
sonnel level  reconmiended  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  the  Administrator  and  sub- 
nUtted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  personnel  level  authorized 
upon  review  by  that  Office;  and 

(b)  detail  progress  toward  completion  by 
January  1,  1980,  of  the  following  Solar  Energy 
Division  targets: 

(1)  Wind  energy  conversion  systems  total- 
ing 25  megawatts; 

(3)  A  solar  thermal  central  receiver  power- 
plant  of  10  megawatts  capacity  and 

(3)  Photovoltaic  application  test  facilities 
with  a  capacity  totaling  3  megawatts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ECONO|>CC  POL- 
ICY ACT  ADTHORIZA  nONS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pre  ildent,  I  re 
port  a  bill,  H.R.  5884,  In  befcalf  of  the 
Committee   on  Banang.   Housing,   and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  astc  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEll.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl  ;rk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (HJ?.  6884)  to  authorise  approprl- 
atloufi  for  carrying  out  the  prov  »lon.s  of  the 
Ifltern«.tlonal  Economic  Policy  \ct  of  1972, 
as  amended,  and  for  ottier  purpo;  ea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  pre-sent  coideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pre  iident,  this 
bill  has  been  cleared  on  both  tides  of  the 
aisle. 

There  being  no  objection,  Ll^.e  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pre^  ident.  I  re- 
PMt  a  bUl,  H  Ji.  5884.  on  be  lalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  He  using  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  this  mca.-ur;,  which  io 
noncontroversial,  would  aut  lorizo  ap- 
propriations for  the  CouncU  ( n  Interna- 
ticHial  Economic  Policy — CIEF  —for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977,  and  ext;nd  CIEP's 
authOTity  to  September  30,  19  77.  in  con- 
formity with  the  new  fiscal  year  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congressional ;  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  The  amount  involve  1  is  $1,650 
million  for  fiscal  197«  and  $1.  i70  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Last  year.  Congress  authorized  $1.8 
million — and  appropriated  $1.5  million — 
for  fiscal  1975.  The  authoriza  tion  on  an 
annual  basis  is.  therefore.  <  own  from 
what  Congress  authoiized-  -and  only 
slightly  up  from  what  it  appiopriated — 
for  fiscal  1975.  Such  fimds  w<iuld  permit 
a  total  permanent  staff — excluding  per- 
sonnel detailed  from  other  acencies — of 
30.  down  from  31  for  fiscal  19  rs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  an 
exemption  for  CIEP  from  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Code  regulating  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  per- 
sons in  the  Federal  service:  and  allow 
compensation  in  excess  of  he  G6-15 
level,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  C  S-18  level, 
for  up  to  eight  CIEP  empiorees.  Both 
provisions  have  been  includec  in  CIEP's 
appropriations  bills  in  the  ps  st  but  are 
Included  in  this  measure  at  tie  sugges- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Con  imittees. 

This  legislation  is  needed  ia  order  to 
permit  CIEP's  continued  operation.  Its 
current  funding  authorization  expired  on 
June  30,  1975,  and  temporary  funding  is 
now  being  provided  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  President.  CIEP  was  istablished 
by  Congress  in  1972  for  the  |>urpo6e  of 
achieving  more  effective  coor<  Ination  of 
U.S.  International  economic  policy  with- 
in tiie  executive  branch,  Clij»'s  Chair- 
man is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Its  membership  includes  the  hfeads  of  the 
major  executive  branch  departments 
whose  activities  have  an  imp  let  on  in- 
ternational ec<HKxnlc  policy,  its  E^xecu- 
tive  Director  is  subject  to  sfcate  con- 
firmation. 


There  Is  substantial  criticism  that 
CIEP  has  vkoi  fulfilled  its  intended  role 
and  that  the  coordination  of  U.S.  inter- 
national economic  policy  is  seriously  de- 
ficient. That  criticism  is  not  without 
validity.  But  no  purpose  would  be  served 
by  attempting  to  restructure  CIEP  and 
force  a  different  mechanism  on  the  Presi- 
dent. And  no  purpose  would  be  served  by 
depriving  the  Piesident  of  the  resources 
he  needs  for  effective  policy  coordina- 
tion. 

Moreover,  recently  there  have  been 
signs  of  improvement  in  administration 
efforts  to  coordinate  international  eco- 
nomic policy.  CIEP  is  meeting  more  fre- 
quently; the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
indicates  an  in&ent  to  make  greater  use 
of  CIEP:  and  the  State  Department  has 
indicated  that  State  will  hereafter  play 
a  gi-eater  role  in  CIEP's  deUberations. 

The  committee  has  eveiT  e-'cpectation 
of  further  improvement  in  the  future. 
It  sees  e\1dence  of  an  appreciation  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  need  for  better 
coordination  and  an  enhanced  role  for 
CIEP.  It  is  in  anticipation  of  earnest  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated approach  to  international  eco- 
nomic policy  that  the  Committee  has 
recommended  passage  of  HJS.  5884.  I, 
therefore,  urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
axnendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  btU  (H.R.  5884  >  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DE^VELOP- 
MENT  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIA-nONS  AUTHORIZATION,  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <S.  598)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energj'  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  PROGRESS 
REPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  with  many  of  my  colleagues  the 
concern  that  ERDA  is  not  moving  rapid- 
ly enough  to  develop  solar  energy.  This 
concern  Is  best  shown,  I  think,  by  the 
action  of  the  House  In  raising  the  fiscal 
year  1976  ERDA  authorization  for  solar 
energy  to  $96.2  million  from  the  request- 
ed $57.1  million.  This  iflpward  ^e^'lslon, 
of  course,  has  my  full  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  a  simple  one.  It  reflects 
my  conviction  that  Congress  can  and 
should  do  more  than  simply  Increase 
solar  energy  authorizations,  as  important 
as  this  is.  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
take  a  direct  hand  In  protecting  and 
nurturing  solar  energy  R.  &  D.  projects. 

That  is  the  objective  of  my  amend- 
ment. 


This  amendment  will  do  two  things. 
First,  it  requires  the  ERDA  Adminis- 
trator to  tell  Congress  each  year  what 
his  own  personnel  level  recommendations 
are  in  the  upcoming  year  for  the  solar 
division — that  is  the  number  of  posi- 
tions he  has  recommended  that  OMB 
approve  for  solar  R.  &  D.  At  the  same 
time,  we  ask  that  the  ERDA  Administra- 
tor tell  us  tlie  number  of  positions  which 
OMB  actually  granted. 

Second,  this  amendment  also  requires 
that  the  ERDA  Administrator  again,  as 
a  part  of  his  annual  report  to  Congress, 
detail  progress  being  made  toward  meet- 
ing ERDA's  1980  targets  in  the  areas  of 
wind  energy,  solar  thermal  energy  and 
so-called  photovoltaics. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these 
modest  reporting  requii-ements  would 
provide  Congress  with  important  addi- 
tional information  on  the  progress  being 
made  in  caiTj'ing  out  Congress'  mandate 
for  the  rapid  development  of  solar 
energy. 

I  have  disdissed  this  amendmeut  brief- 
ly with  the  floor  managere  for  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  and  under- 
stand that  they  are  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  in  1974, 1  authored  the  Solar  Energy 
Researcli  and  Development  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974.  It  provided  an  authori- 
zation of  up  to  $1  billion  for  solar  energy 
research  and  development  over  a  5 -year 
period.  This  amendment  relates  directly 
to  some  of  the  objectives  of  the  act.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

I  have  talked  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  I  believe  it  has  been  cleared, 
as  I  recollect,  with  the  minority  manager 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  offering  this 
amendment.  He  and  I  both  know  much 
about  wind  energy  and  the  potential  use 
to  which  it  can  be  put  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  amendment  gives  us 
additional  detail  in  the  report  than  the 
bill  otherwise  requires.  I  think  It  is  a 
most  constnictive  amendment.  I  am 
happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  constructive  amendment.  It  is  a 
bill  which  will  give  us  an  idea  of  just 
what  is  happening,  what  is  going  for- 
ward. Many  have  expressed  on  the  floor 
today  that  they  do  not  know  how  the 
programs  are  progressing.  This  does,  I 
think,  serve  that  purpose.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  the  leadership  he  has  taken.  He 
has  been  the  initiator  of  many  programs 
on  solar  energy  and  other  forms  of  en- 
ergy, and  certainly,  it  is  a  very  wise  piece 
of  legislation  he  has  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  lunendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fellows: 
On  page  31.  line  16,  after  the  word  "Bhair 
strlke  all  through  line  23,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
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•be  final  under  the  authority  granted  by  I  think  it  is  a  very  small  step.  It  is  a  It  is  not  going  to  delay  projects,  I  do 
this  section  unleaa  the  proposed  guarantee  definite  step  toward  congressional  re-  not  think,  unnecessarily  and  unreason- 
or  commitment  u  disapproved  by  either  the  gponsibility  in  this  new  and  emerging  ably.  We  are  talking  about  projects 
Benato  or  the  House  within  90  days  that  both  ^^^^^  ^^^  j  would  encourage  all  of  my  which  are  going  to  take  3,  4,  5  years  to 
Houses  are  in  session."  coUe'agues  to  give  this  amendment  seri-     '"^"=^"i,vt  or,T™rov    Tiievo  or*  hnnrin 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment. . 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  period  ol 
time  in  which  the  roles  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  are  seeking  a  bal- 
ance. In  this  very  imixjrtant  legislation, 
we  authorize  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
the  Energy  Re.search  and  Development 
Administration  and  authorize  it  to  mi - 
derwTite  loans  for  new  or  proposed  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy,  many  of 
which  are  badly  needed  to  solve  our 
Nation's  energy  supply.  It  seems  to  me 
important  that  Congress,  in  seeking  to 
make  those  funds  available  and  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriate  administrator, 
needs  also  to  keep  constant  watch  over 
those  funds  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
being  properly  administered. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  am  offering  here  would  merely  provide 
that,  instead  of  the  present  provision, 
which  requires  the  administrator  to  send 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  both 
Houses  reports  on  proposed  guarantees  or 
commitments  to  guarantee  substantial 
amounts  of  money  that  will  be  required 
by  these  new  synthetic  alternative  energy 
supplies,  those  reports  now  come  to  Con 


ous  consideration. 

I  am  authorized  by  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  t,  to  say  that  he  fully  sub- 
scribes to  this  theory  and  believes  it  Ls 
in  the  best  interest  not  only  of  the  syn- 
thetic fuel  program  but  also  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  looking  after  the  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  give  me  an  additional  minute? 
Will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  teli  me 
what  he  means  by  90  legislative  days?  A 
legislative  day  around  here  can  be  2 
weeks.  Ninety  days  in  session  or  90  legis- 
lative days  as  they  are  kept  track  of  by 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Ninety  legisla- 
tive days  as  they  are  kept  track  of  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tliat  could  well  be  2  or 
3  months  beyond  tlie  90  days.  I  might 
say  to  my  friend.  I  would  normally  say 
90  days  when  the  Senate  was  in  session, 
but  my  question  about  this  is  that  it 
really  goes  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 


construct  anyv^'ay.  Tliere  are  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  involved  in  most  of 
them,  and  I  just  want  to  pin  down  the 
responsibiUty  of  Congress  a  little  more. 
This,  in  fact,  is  not  a  disapproval  pro- 
vision in  here.  It  says  the  report  comes 
here  and  sits  here  for  90  days  and  then 
the  commitment  goes  into  effect.  I  jast 
want  to  put  into  the  language  that  either 
House  can  veto  that,  something  that  is 
implicit  in  the  language  already,  and  I 
am  just  calling  it  out. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend— 
and  I  will  not  use  any  more  of  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona — but  mv 
gotxl  friend  from  Wa.shington  is  sitting, 
here,  the  chairman  of  the  Ccwnmittee  on 
Commoit  e.  and  if  such  a  report  came  ui) 
to  our  cainmittee  and  any  one  of  us  did 
not  like  it  we  could  have  that  fact  made 
known  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  would  call  the  administrator  up 
before  tiie  committee  for  a  hearing,  and 
I  can  guarantee  that  that  loan  would  not 
be  made  or  guaranteed  if  there  was  an 
objection  from  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  committee. 

What  the  Senator  is  doing  though  is 


delay  factor  that  is  involved  in  this,  and  formalizing  and  actually  adding  more  de- 
the  problem  that  involves,  as  I  under-  lay  to  the  process  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
stand  it.  a  review.  There  is  already  a    falling   into   the   mandatory   allocation 


gress  under  the  proposed  section  of  the     review  procedure  under  this  biU.  There    concept  which    in  fact    requh-es  a  for 
bill,  and  that  they  merely  stay  there  for    already  is  a  period  for  comment  under    mal  action^and  ume^on  the^floor,_and  we 

mittee.  and  we  have  done  it.  I  really  do 
not  think  Congress  needs  this  kind  of 
veto  power  in  order  to  have  its  impact 
upon  the  guarantee  procedure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  op - 
po.se  this  amendment.  At  the  present 
time  the  ERDA  agency  has  a  distinct  re- 
sponsibility. They  have  discretion.  I 
certainly  have  confidence  in  the  Director 
of  ERDA  and  the  proceduies  which  they 
follow.  We  would  be  taking  away  from 
them  some  discretion  they  now  have 
which,  of  course,  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  be- 
because  they  naturally  are  subject  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  decisions. 

Here  we  have  a  procedure  that  would 
declare  a  third  review  to  be  necessary.  If 
we  consider  just  what  is  involved,  tliis 


90  days,  then  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of 
that  90-day  period. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
would  provide  tliat  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, during  this  90 -day  period,  could 
move  to  disapprove  that  guarantee  or 
conunitment. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  om-  col- 
leagues to  realize  tliat  an  oil  shale  retort, 
that  a  plant  to  liquefy  coal  or  gasify  coal, 
is  a  project  requiring  hmidreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  investment.  Tliese  are 
not  little  projects. 

Massive  amounts  of  money  are  going 
to  be  required,  and  tliat  is,  in  fact,  the 
theory  behind  the  provision  in  the  law 
to  permit  the  Administrator  of  ERDA  to 
underwrite  these  loans  and  tliese  guar 


the  bill. 

I  just  have  to  ask  my  friend  if  we  are 
not.  in  effect,  getting  into  painting  the 
Senate  into  the  corner  that  we  are  in 
on  the  mandatoi-y  allocation  program.  I 
call  his  attention  to  the  provisions  on 
page  5  of  the  report  under  (2) : 

The  Administrator  is  directed  to  submit 
a  full  and  complete  report  on  each  prc^osed 
guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee  pur- 
suant to  this  section  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  such  guaran- 
tee or  commitment  to  guarantee  shall  not 
be  finalized  under  the  authority  granted 
by  this  section  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
ninety  calendar  days  ( not  Including  any  day 
in  which  either  House  of  the  Congress  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  CRleudar  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. .  .  . 

Tlie  problem  with  what  my  friend 
from  Colorado  is  doing  is  after  having 


antees.  so  that  people  can  have  some  a^-    submitted  it  to  Congress  for  90  days,    guarantee  is  75  P^J^fft  of  the  Joan  that 


surance  that  if  we  are  going  to  invest 
tills  kind  of  money  that  that  money  will 
not  be  lost. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  to  my  colleagues,  is  Congress 
has  an  affirmative  responsibility  to  con- 
sider these  guarantees,  to  look  at  them 
because  of  the  massive  amoimts  of  money 
that  are  Involved,  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
that  are  being  subjected  to  some  Jeop 


and  then  we  go  ahead  and  there  is  no 
action,  then  the  commitment  Is  made, 
and  then  either  House  can  come  back 
and  veto  it  despite  the  fact  that  it  al- 
read  was  before  Congress  for  90  days. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  My  amendment 
strikes  the  language.  I  think  the  reading 


ardy  here,  and  if  during  that  90-day    by  the  clerk  suggested  that  we  strike 


period  either  House  of  Congress  finds 
that  this  Is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  public,  it  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest 
to  underwrite  this  loan,  then  that  indi- 
vidual House  of  Congress  could  disap- 
prove that  guarantee  or  that  commit- 
ment. 


everything  after  the  word  "shall"  In  line 
16. 
The  essence  of  the  amendment  is  the 


is  wliat  the  guarantee  amounts  to,  so  we 
are  not  going  to  have  careless  loans  of 
$1  billion  when  we  have  a  requirement 
that  anyone  getting  that  loan  would 
have  a  25-percent  investment  before  he 
could  qualify.  So  why  should  we  have 
Congress  get  Into  the  bookkeeping  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  think  it  is  the  desire  to  load 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations on  any  other  committee.  So  this 
is  just  another  procedure  to  follow  that 
is  not  needed. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  gives  any  protec- 
tion that  Is  not  already  given.  So  I  do 


same.  It  Just  puts  a  Uttle  more  burden  feel  that  the  Protection  we  now  have  is 

on  Congress  to  look  into  these  things,  reasonable,  and  It  wlU  cover  the  need, 

and  If  either  House  disapproves  then  a  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  why 

commitment  cannot  be  made.  he  feels  an  appropriation  review  would 
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not  be  sufficient,  I  mean  a  r(  view  by  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatiors? 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  amou;  it  of  money 
Involved  here.  We  are  not  t4llclng  about 
small  research  projects.  Presiunably,  the 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  gel  new  ideas, 
oil  shale,  coal  gasification,  aid  so  forth. 
They  are  going  to  Involve  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  I  thin  c  the  p«>ople 
of  the  United  States  want  t  leir  elected 
representatives  in  either  Hoise  of  Con- 
gress to  look  at  the  terms  of  •  hese  agree- 
ments, the  companies  involve  d,  what  the 
commitments  of  the  U.S  (iovemment 
are,  what  the  commitments  of  the  con- 
tractor are,  what  kind  of  commitment 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
getting  themselves  into  in  case  this  proj- 
ect fails. 

I  think  the  anpropriatlt  ns  process 
works  fine,  but  it  does  give  Congress  an 
additional  chance  to  see  whe  n  a  specific 
commitment  is  being  mad(  what  the 
people  of  the  United  State ;  are  com- 
mitting themselves  to  and  wl  at  the  con- 
tractors are  committing  then  selves  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presicl?nt,  every- 
thing the  Senator  said  is  in  the  process 
now.  It  is  a  repeat  of  some  i  >f  the  work 
that  is  being  done. 

Here  we  do  have — certainly  we  do  know 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has — 
the  responsibility  as  to  the  fu:  ids  that  are 
going  to  be  Involved  by  ERDA  and  the 
other  agencies  and  also  when  re  are  talk- 
ing about  millions  of  dollars, '  ce  are  talk- 
ing about  projects  we  need  in  order  to 
meet  our  energy  crisis.  That  s  the  whole 
Idea  involved.  If  we  do  not  go  forward 
with  some  of  these  programs,  and  the  de- 
lays are  already  evident.  an(  I  will  just 
give  one  example — coal  gas  flea tion,  in 
that  program  we  had  a  progr;  m  that  was 
going  to  start  about  3  years  :  go  and  was 
going  to  .start  with  about  $  iOO  milUon. 
They  could  not  get,  because  o '  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market,  the  fund:  needed  for 
that  because  there  is  quite  a  r1  sk  involved. 
So  this  is  where  this  monej  Is  applied, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  tli Is  piogram. 

What  has  happened?  Thre<  years  later 
that  same  program  will  cost !  B50  million, 
because  of  that  delay.  Purttermore,  we 
have  a  shortage  of  natural  g:  is  through- 
out this  Nation,  and  so  we  i  re  not  able 
to  take  advantage  of  that  pa  rtlcular  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of 
natural  gas  for  the  purpose;  for  which 
It  is  needed. 

So  here  if  we  continue  try  ng  to  place 
barriers  in  the  path  of  th;  programs 
that  are  needed,  and  I  am  not  talking 
in  any  way  about  doing  a'cay  with  a 
careful  check  by  the  Commi  ;tee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  what  Is  goinj  to  be  in- 
volved, it  will  be  a  review  p;  ogram.  but 
the  very  procedure  we  follow  today,  and 
I  do  not  feel  anj-thins  the  !  Senator  has 
mentioned  would  be  beneflcli  1. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Wi:ll,  what  Is 
the  additional  delay  here  ? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Just  the  waj  it  Is  set  up 
as  far  as  the  procedures  fol  owed.  Con- 
gress has  not  been  in  a  position  to  Just 
review  bookkeeping  proc^lures  and 
ERDA  is  given  responslblUty- 
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Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Well,  there  Is 
a  90-day  limitation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  My  amendment 
has  that  limitation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  understand  the  proce- 
dure the  Senator  is  putting  Into  this 
particular  amendment,  the  period,  but 
the  way  in  which  it  would  be  handled, 
I  think,  would  be  very  cumbersome  and 
certainly  not  add  anything  as  far  as 
the  program. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  If  the  Congres.s 
cannot  act  in  90  days,  then  it  cannot  act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  is  not  the  idea. 

In  the  fiist  place,  this  is  a  new  proce- 
dure, something  that  I  think  is  very 
ctmibersome  in  the  beginning  and  does 
take  away,  even  with  the  bill,  we  are 
doing  something  we  discussed  in  the 
committee  that  perhaps  is  not  the  best 
procedure  to  follow,  if  we  are  going 
through  the  regular  procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
whatever  is  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \Vho 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  as  I 
understand  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  it  is  really  insurance  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
through  their  representatives,  have  a 
very  clear  idea  about  who  is  getting 
these  loan  guarantees.  Is  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Preciselj'. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  it  is  of  inter- 
est, and  it  would  be  to  the  American 
people,  if  these  loan  guarantees  were 
going  to  major  oil  companies  such  as 
Exxon.  I  ijeUeve  there  would  be  concern 
if  a  pattern  of  these  billion  dollar  guar- 
antees were  directed  to  the  major  oil 
companies.  It  might  be  a  rather  clear 
Indication  about  policy  decisions  being 
made  by  ERDA  and  we  ought  to  know 
about  tliat  and  be  able  to  act  on  that 
knowledge.  And  I  believe  the  American 
public  would  expect  us  to  act  on  that 
knowledge. 

No  one  is  suggesting  there  are  not 
other  procedures  to  try  and  provide 
some  protection  contained  within  the 
bUl  Itself,  but  there  remains  a  great  deal 
of  discretion  that  I  believe  deserves  spe- 
cific congressional  oversight,  review  and 
the  obligation  to  approve  or  disapprove. 

This  will  insure  complete  information 
to  the  Congi-ess  and  tlie  American  peo- 
ple on  the  proposed  outlay  of  these 
guarantees  which  reach  up  to  $6  billion. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Well,  the  Sen- 
ator is  exactly  right,  otherwise,  it  is  as 
if  the  Congress  were  legislating  away  its 
authority  to  underwrite  laws  to  Lock- 
heed, and  all  the  rest  of  those  kinds  of 
loan  guarantees  that  Congress  has  got 
Into  the  pattern  of  making  in  the  last 
few  years. 

But  here,  there  Is  $6  billion,  and  tell- 
ing the  Administrator  to  go  ahead  and 
imderwTlte  these  loans,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  do  not  do  that 
with  housing  or  education,  we  do  not 


jast  turn  over  $6  billion  to  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  and  say,  "Do  an  education  pro- 
gram." 

We  try  in  the  Congress  to  craft  spe- 
cific legislative  purpose  and  direction. 

Let  me  ask,  beyond  this,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  unrestricted  guarantees  for  these 
alternative  energy  processes,  there 
could  very  well  be  a  danger  of  anticom- 
petitive actions  if  they  all  went  to  the 
major  companies.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  the  public  ought  to  know  about 
these  propo.sals. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Hopefully,  these 
progiams  will  be  used  to  encourage  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  In  these  In- 
dustiies,  and  if  a  handful  are  getting  the 
loans,  that  will  further  concentration 
and  decrease  competition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  these  major  companies  have  bona 
fide  credentials,  and  meet  all  the  cri- 
teria, but  if  we  could  see  from  an  exam- 
ination of  these  loan  guarantees  that  the 
whole  pattern  and  practice  was  clearly 
anticompetitive,  then  we  might  want  to 
challenge  that  as  a  public  policy 
decision. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  convincing  case. 

I  would  feel  that  given  the  magnitude 
of  these  different  undertakings,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  occurring  prob- 
ably over  2.  3  or  4  years  for  development, 
the  90 -day  reqiilrement  does  not  seem 
to  me  an  undue  restriction,  particularly 
when  there  are  other  opportunities  for 
delay.  This  may  expedite  it.  With  the 
careful  review  of  the  Senate,  opposing 
groups  may  be  a  lot  more  reluctant  to 
challenge  a  decision  when  we  have  the 
facts  previou.sly  laid  out  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  may  very  well  achieve  final  de- 
cisions in  the  national  interest,  taking 
into  account  environmental  values  as 
well  as  energy  needs,  more  expeditiously. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  The  Senator  Is 
exactly  right,  no  90  day  delay  In  the  law 
as  it  Is  now,  and  all  I  am  saying  Is  that 
during  that  period  we  can  redefine  what 
the  90  days  represent. 

I  would  be  glad  to  negotiate  that  out. 
Either  House  can  put  a  veto  on  this.  If 
they  do  not,  the  program  and  the  loan 
goes  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufticient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ml-.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time;  but 
ERDA  has  the  discretion.  It  is  theii-  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  the  point  of  view 
here  In  the  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  the  responsibility. 

There  Is  a  need  for  this  third  review 
and  each  loan  being  examined  as  the  pro- 
vision provides,  and  we  must  take  Into 
consideration  that  we  have  laws  that  cer- 
tainly prohibit  happening  what  the  Sen- 
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ator  referred  to  where  we  will  have  this 
concentration.  We  have  the  antitrust 
laws,  we  have  antimonopoly  laws.  So  the 
provisions  he  is  talking  about  do  not 

apply. 

There  is  only  a  guarantee  of  75  pereent. 
So  no  industry  is  going  out  on  a  billion 
dollar  project  that  he  has  referred  to 
and  put  $250  million  into  it  unless  they 
have  confidence. 

So  v.ith  that  confidence  and  going  to 
ERD^V  I  do  not  see  it  is  necessai-y  to 
have  any  further  review. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Ye.s,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Miosouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  years,  more  and  more.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to,  in  effect,  imply  that  .some- 
thing is  private  Industry  when  actually 
there  Is  a  Government  guarantee  behind 
it. 

I  have  noticed  over  the  years  that  the 
Urser  the  company  the  better  their 
chance  of  getting  the  guarantee. 

I  know  of  no  drugstore  or  local  grocer, 
or  even  a  chain  grocer,  for  that  matter, 
that  works  in  tliis  country  that  gets  this 
type  and  character  of  guarantee  that  is 
being  proposed  right  now  in  otlier  as- 
pects of  this  energy  picture. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  have  the 
gi-eraest  respect  for  the  Administer  of 
ERD.^,  but  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  the 
Goveinment  comes  into  the  picture,  he 
should  not  be  able,  willing,  in  fact  anx- 
ious, from  the  standpoint  of  future,  to 
present  his  position  to  the  Conjriess. 

Therefore,  I  shall  support  the  amend - 
mont. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  he  does 
present  in  the  conference  and  it  goes  to 
the  i-^roper  committees. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Went  to  present  it 
for  approval,  not  just  to  wait  a  certain 
knrrth  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  knows  that 
I  know  aboat  the  90-day  i>eriod,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  on. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  liim  come  here  and 
get  approval,  if  we  are  going  to  use  the 
public's  money,  that  is  the  normal  au- 
thorization appropriation  procedui-e  on 
the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  know  of  his 
gi-eat  background  in  business  and  indus- 
try, Ills  tremendous  successes,  but  let  me 
read: 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  cUrecied  to  sub- 
mit a  fuU  and  complete  report  on  each  pro- 
posed guarantee  or  commitment  to  guaran- 
tee pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  appro- 
priate commtttees  of  the  Congress  and  such 
guarantee  or  cotninltment  to  guarantee  shall 
not  be  finalized  under  the  authority  granted 
by  this  section  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
ninety  calendar  days  (not  Including  any  day 
on  which  either  House  of  the  Congreas  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjoumineat  of  more 
than  three  cal«idar  days  to  a  day  certain) 
from  the  date  on  which  the  Admlnl3tra«oa:'s 
report  on  the  proposed  guarantee  or  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  Is  received  by  the 
Congress. 


So  this  is  fully  covered  and  what  he 
has  said  is  fully  protected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
able  friend,  to  be  sure  that  I  at  least 
thought  I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about, 
the  staff  niember  went  over  the  language 
very  carefullj'.  I  have  seen  it  work  in  the 
past  and  I  still  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  KART.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent, 
since  there  was  discussion  about  tlie  90- 
day  period,  to  modify  the  amendment  to 
read,  "Within  90  days  when  both  Houses 
are  in  session". 

I  think  that  will  clarify  the  issue  and 
Senators  will  know  exactly  what  that 
time  period  is  they  are  voting  upon. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  a  longer  period 
of  time,  but  that  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Senator,  to  modify  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendm«it  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  yield  back  tiie 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Rie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  iiave  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  elei'k  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Senators  will  clear  the  vvcll.  Will  the 
Senators  take  their  seats?  The  Senate 
will  be  in  ordei'.  Will  the  Senators  who 
wL-ii  to  converse  witlidi-aw  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. Senators  will  take  tlieir  seats.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Senators  will  clear  the  well.  Will  the 
Senator  clear  the  well?  The  clerk  will  not 
resume  until  the  Senators  are  in  their 
seats  or  have  withdrawn  to  the  cloak- 
i-oom. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  a  paiiia- 
mentary  inquiry  is  not  in  order  during 
the  roUcall. 

The  Senators  will  dear  the  aisles  and 
take  their  seats. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded tlie  call  of  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
ssn)  ,  tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Easilakd)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annomice  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  3£2  Leg.  J 
YEAS— 42 


Ahourezk 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Montoya 

Bklen 

HolUnea 

Uuskie 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Paste  re 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pell 

ChUes 

JaTits 

Proanlre 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Crass  ton 

Leahy 

Rlbicoff 

Cu'iver 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Glenn 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

McOOTem 

Btone 

Hart.FklUpA. 

McIntTr* 

Syaint?tan 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Anen 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Benman 

Brock 
Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
CThurch 
Curt  la 
Dole 

Domenici 
Eagle  ion 
Fannin 

FOQg 


NATS— 53 

Pont 
Cars 

Gravel 
Ortffin 


Hatfield 

Hraska 

Jackson 

Johaston 

Lazalt 

tons 

Mb^iusod 

McCleUan 

McCiure 

Morgan 

Nunii 


Psckvood 

Fearscn 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott,  Hush 

Seott. 

WUliamlj. 
Sparkman 
Sta«ai«l 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadee 
Tburmosd 
Tower 
Wclcker 
wnilanM 
Touns 


NOT  VOTIKCS— 5 


Beiitsen 

Buckley 


Eastland 
Gold  water 


McGee 


So  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  laj-  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  dlstuiguished  Senator  from 
Nevada. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  THE  OPENING 
OP  THE  SENATE  MICROFILM 
CENTER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  to  annoimce  the  opening 
of  the  Senate  microfilm  center — an 
event  which  pJl  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
long  awaited  and  eagerly  anticipated. 
Authorised  by  th^  Commi  ter*  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  opei-ated  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Anns,  the  microfilm  center 
is  in  its  fin.U  sh-ikedoTU  phcs".  aiid  will 
open  its  doors  immediately  after  Labor 
Day  in  room  11-C,  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing. 

As  our  legislative  and  constituent  pa- 
perwork  grows   to   unmanageable   pro- 
portions, many  Senators  have  looked  to 
microfilm  as  a  partial  solution  to  docu- 
ment filing  problems.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages anticipated: 
Save  filing  space  in  the  office. 
Prevent  misfiling  and  lost  documents. 
Duplicate  files  for  use  in  field  offices. 
Easy  access  to  old  archival  files  now 
stored  in  Inaccessible  locations,  and 

Master  copies  for  duplication  of  files 
lost  because  of  disaster. 

Micrographics  is  a  highly  technical 
skill,  and  many  Senators'  offices  win  not 
have  the  trained  personnel  to  cope  with 
the  new  procedures  and  problems  that 
microfilm  will  bring.  In  addition,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  mlci'ofilm 
by  Itself  wm  not  solve  our  information 
storage  and  retrieval  problems.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  microifilm  center*  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  those  of  the  computer 
center,  the  service  department,  and  the 
equipment  oeaier  in  order  to  achieve 
an  office  system  tailored  to  individual 
and  unlQue  requlrementB. 

Tto  insure  that  each  office  achieves  the 
fuU  benefits  of  microfilm,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  delegated  to  its  Subcommittee 
on  Computer  Services,  the  reeponrihtllty 
for  user  support.  They  will  be  available 
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to  all  ofiQces  wishing  to  mak^  use  of  the 
Microfilm  Center,  as  well  as  thie  personnel 
of  the  Center  for  special  teclmlcal  prob- 
lems. Senators  may  make  as  much  or 
Lttle  use  of  this  consulting  service  as 
they  choose. 

To  Insure  that  Senators  obtain  full 
benefit  of  the  Microfilm  Cenler  a  Users' 
Guide  detailing  all  the  Information  nec- 
essary to  implement  and  maimtain  a  basic 
microfilm  system  will  be  published.  This 
Users'  Guide  can  be  kept  ih  your  of- 
fice to  serve  as  a  reference!  guide  and 
training  aid  for  each  Senatorp  staff.  The 
Users'  Guide  will  be  available  early  in 
August,  In  time  for  ofQcea  to  begin  pre- 
paring for  the  September  opening  of  the 
Microfilm  Center.  j 

In  anticipation  of  the  lame  niunber 
of  requests  for  service  when  ahe  Center 
opens,  the  Rules  Committee  has  estab- 
lished priorities  of  service,  which  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  In  the  Users'  Guide. 
The  philosophy  of  priority  ielectlon  is 
to  favor  ofQces  which  devote  some  effort 
toward  preparing  their  docnments  for 
filming.  Consequently,  oflace^  which  go 
through  their  files  before  sending  them  to 
the  Center  and  remove  staples,  repair 
tears,  and  discard  obsolete  material  will 
be  given  priority  over  ofQcesJ  which  ex- 
pect the  microfilm  technicaj  personnel 
to  do  their  work.  Current  files  will  be 
filmed  before  older,  archival  files,  because 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  lieeded  In  a 
Senator's  day-to-day  actlvltlfis. 

Finally,  a  well-organized  in^ex  to  their 
files  separate  from  the  ordef  in  which 
the  documents  are  stored  wlU  be  a  re- 
quirement for  all  users.  The  S<inate  Com- 
puter Center  has  such  an  in  lex  system 
available,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Computer  Services  will  provide  consult- 
ing for  those  offices  desiring  to  use  it. 

All  offices  which  decide  to  make  use  of 
the  new  Microfilm  Center  will  be  required 
to  obtain  initial  authorization  from  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  reason  for  this 
requirement  is  to  be  sure  that  the  office 
Is  aware  of  the  work  and  coots  involved 
when  embarking  upon  micrographics. 
Since  there  are  a  number  of  irreversible 
decisions  to  be  made  before!  your  first 
document  is  even  filmed.  It  Is  initially 
important  that  the  office  staff  jinvestlgate 
fully  every  option  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  Senate 
can  be  proud  of  the  modern  and  efficient 
Microfilm  Center  that  will  onen  in  Sep- 
tember. I  want  to  commend  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  for  his  planning  and  pre- 
liminary work.  He  has  be^  able  to 
attract  several  of  the  most  qutstanding 
technical  personnel  from 
and  private  industry,  and  he 
the  most  modem  and  efficient  micro- 
graphics equipment  on  the  market.  I  look 
forward  to  a  major  Improvements  in  the 
Senate's  ability  to  handle  our  paper 
avalanche  following  the  opei^ng  of  the 
new  Microfilm  Center. 


Dvemment 
procured 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  l^EVELOP- 
MENT  ADMINISTRA'nON  APPRO- 
PRIA-nONS  AUTHORIZATION.  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  blU  (S.  598)  U  authorize 


appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Chair  has  been 
appropriately  advised  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  that  the 
Chair  does  not  have  the  power  to  in- 
struct Senators  to  take  their  seats;  but 
the  Chair  wishes  and  requests  Senators 
to  take  their  seats,  and  requests  them,  if 
they  wish  to  converse,  to  withdraw  to  the 
cloakroom  so  that  the  Senate  can  be  in 
order. 

The  Chair  thanks  the  Senate  for  its 
cooperation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TuNNEY's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  19,  Una  7.  delete  "$18  million."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "$31  mUUon." 

On  page  19,  line  13,  delete  "»3.180,749,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "$3,185,082,000". 

On  page  39.  lines  11  and  12.  delete  "$4,500.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "$8,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  18,  delete  "$967,896,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "$969,063,000". 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  hour  Is  late,  and  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  other  legislation  we  have  to  con- 
sider. What  this  amendment  does  is  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  need  to  develop  an  engine  that 
is  energy-efficient  and  that  will  also  be 
up  to  air  pollution  standards. 

ERDA  is  working  on  developing  such 
an  engine.  But  we  are  only  spending  in 
ERDA,  under  the  authorization  that  we 
would  pass  today,  if  it  is  not  amended. 
$18  million.  So  what  this  amendment 
does  is  ask  for  $31  million.  We  feel  that 
it  is  very  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  the  Senator  to  suspend. 

The  Chair  advises  that  two  parts  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  are  not  in  order  because  they 
seek  to  amend  figures  previously 
amended. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  When? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Earlier 
today. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being  in  or- 
der? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  does  the 


Senator  intend  to  press  the  amendment 
to  a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Really,  since  I  talked  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Idaho,  I 
talked  to  Senator  Magntjson,  and  he  is 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
He  feels  it  is  important. 

I  wish  the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it  be- 
cause I  think  many  people  are  really 
mterested  in  this  program.  I  think  the 
issue  is  very  clear. 

I  do  not  need  to  spend  more  than  1 
minute  on  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  have  a  vote  almost 
immediately,  if  that  is  all  right  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  fair  with  the  Senator.  I  do  not  want 
to  deprive  him  of  a  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  the  ai-gument  against 
his  amendment  is  very  strong.  The  hour 
is  quite  late.  I  will  not  raise  the  point  of 
order.  If  the  Senator  wants  a  vote,  it  may 
be  very  well  he  can  carry  it.  But  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  accommodate  the 
Senate  by  shortening  his  argument  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  argument  Is  going 
to  take  1  minute  more,  and  It  is  simply 
this 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  and  Mr.  FAN- 
NIN addressed  the  Chah-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  if  we  can  be  asswed  of  a  vote 
by  no  later  than  6 :  50  p.m. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
vote  at  6:45  p.m. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  the  ramifications  of  why  he 
has  offered  this  amendment,  other  than 
to  say  that  the  committee  did  consider 
and  did  increase  it.  I  just  feel  that  if  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order  I  would  hope 
he  would  not  press  it. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  an  objection. 
At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  if  it  Is  not 
in  order  to  this  bill  he  should  go  through 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  handle 
it  properly. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  thing  I  point  out  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  just  had  a  bill  pass 
the  Senate  which  provided  $350  miUion 
in  total  fimding  for  such  a  program.  So 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  make 
some  of  the  funds  available  so  that  ERDA 
can  do  the  job  that  we  have  already  in 
the  Senate  at  least  authorized  them  to  do, 
and  that  is  why  I  think  it  Is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  go  from  $18  million  to  $31 
million  when  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  bill  in  the  last  2  weeks  provid- 
ing $350  million  for  this  same  program. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  passed  the  bill  for 
something  else.  I  do  not  know  the  reason 
for  this. 

I  shall  not  obj  ect.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Idaho  for  being  considerate. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  vote 
occur  within  2  minutes. 
Mr  TUNNEY.  Two  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  vote  will  take  place  in  2 
minutes. 

Ml-.  TUNNEY.  Basically,  the  ai'gument 
is  very  dmjde.  We  passed  in  the  Senate  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  an  authorization  bill 
with  $350  million  to  provide  R.  fc  D.  to 
develop  an  engine  that  is  clean  and  that 
is  energy -efiicient. 

We  had  reports,  for  instance,  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  that  air 
poUution  causes  15.000  deatlis  a  year,  and 
that  62  percent  of  ah:  poUutiou  comes 
from  automobile  aigines. 

We  also  know  that  we  can  have  ex- 
treme savings  in  gasoline  r.nd  oil  if  we 
could  get  an  energy-efOcient  car. 

So  what  we  are  simply  asking  Is  tliat 
there  be  made  a  modest  iiicrease  in  the 
ERDA  program  and  ERDA  can  use  the 
money.  ERDA  can  use  the  money.  They 
have  the  program.  Txiey  can  use  it. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 
v.ho  has  been  very  intoiested  in  tliis 
problem. 

Ml-.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  delaj-  the  Senate  at  this  very 
late  hour. 

But  as  the  Senator  fiom  Aiizona 
knows,  however,  what  the  Senator  from 
California  is  talking  about  is  a  program 
that  was  suggested  by  Dixy  Lee  Ray  to 
President  Nixon  18  or  20  months  ago, 
when  she  indicated  that  basic  research 
and  development  on  new  technology  of 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and  au- 
tomobility  should  have  about  $55  to  $75 
million  a  year  invested  in  it  without  in- 
fringing on  the  private  sector. 

I  know  that  the  commi'.,tec  wants  the 
private  sector  to  do  it.  I  am  willing  to 
go  along  with  them  and  see  wliat  they 
do  in  a  year.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  research  and  development  we 
are  talking  tibout. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  basic 
phi'sics  and  basic  laboratoi-y  type  tech- 
niques, that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  develop  new  kinds  of  metals, 
new  kinds  of  engines,  and  new  automobil- 
Ity  mechanisms  and  apparatus. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  be  infringing 
on  the  private  sector. 

However,  it  was  considered  seriously 
by  the  committee,  and  I  wish  to  be  a 
part  of  sharing  the  thrust  that  we  made 
earlier. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  right 
time  to  do  it,  but  I  would  also  say  to 
those  interested  in  ERDA  having  it  that 
under  this  bill  ERDA  has  it. 

Under  some  other  committee  approach 
it  will  go  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  tWnk  it  belongs  hi  ERDA  if 

we  do  it  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.   CHURCH.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor be  allowed  2  additional  mhiutes  and 
then  the  Soiate  will  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.    HOLLINGS.    Mr.    President,    I 
thought  maybe  we  could  coordinate  that 
a  little  and  we  could  get  these  amend- 
ments and  give  them  a  Uttle  more  time 
and   coordinate    that    vote    with   final 
passage. 

Mr.  CHUP-CH.  This  will  take  2  min- 
ute?, and  then  we  will  go  to  a  vote  on  this 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  it. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Very  w^l. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  we  have  $52  million  for  material  sci- 
ences basic  researcli  in  this  field.  We 
have  $18  million  for  advanced  automo- 
tive power  systems,  up  from  $8.2  million 
in  the  original  administration  request. 

If  there  is  ever  a  place  that  private 
industi-y  in  this  country  can  do  the  job, 
it  is  the  big  automobile  companies.  They 
are  oiily  devoting  $75  milijon  a  year  to 
researcli. 
Do  we  have  to  pey  for  everythh»g? 
The  Senator  speaks  of  the  au-  pollu- 
tion problem.  We  have  established 
standards.  We  are  requiring  them  to 
comply  with  those  standards.  Let  them 
pay  for  thi.s.  They  have  tlie  resources. 
They  have  the  profits. 

We  have  enough  on  the  public  plate 
without  substituting  public  money  for 
General  Motoi-s.  Chrysler,  and  other  big 
companies  that  can  do  this  job  for  them- 
selves. 

V7e  have  even  pat  some  money  in  this 
bill,  but  it  is  enough.  I  do  not  thnik 
it  ought  to  be  hicreased. 

Foi-  that  reaison,  I  hope  that  Uie 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  take  20  seconds. 

The  problem  here  is  we  have  research 
going  on  all  over  the  worid  with  the 
Germans,  French,  Italians,  and  Japa- 
nese. Certainly  we  receive  the  advantage 
of  that  research  in  what  they  produce. 
This  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  I  think 
it  would  be  an  added  expense.  We  have 
provided  enough  money  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  .suflScient  second? 

Several  Senato«s,  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  secoixl? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Is  there  a  sufiScient  second?  There  Is 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be  for 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  Uie  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyommg  (Mr.  McGee)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votin?,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HtTMPKRET)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATEK)    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  23, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  369  Leg.) 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Case 

Clark 

CrSTHtOK 

Dcmenlct 
Glenn 


AUeu 

Eaker 

BartleU 

Benll 

Eei.mon 

Bideii 

Biodc 

Bumpers 

BurAck 

Byrd, 

Harrj-  F.,  Jr. 
Bird,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Culver 
Curlis 
Dole 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Fong 
Pord 
Garn 
Gravel 


■yEAS— 23 

Hart.  Gary  Vf. 

Hart,  PhUtp  A. 

UaskeU 

Hollings 

Javits 

Long 

Uagnuson 

Uaiulield 

NAYS— TO 

GnSin 

Hauaea 

HaiUte 

Hatfe'cl 

Hstbcws; 

Ueims 

Hruska 

Huflaieston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Maihins 

McCle^'BTi 

McClure 

McGovcm 

Mflntyre 

Metodf 

Mondale 

Morsan 

Mosc 

Nelson 


riontoya 

Muekie 

I.  ell 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

WiUiama 


Nunn 

PkJcwoocI 

lastore 

Pearson 

PercT 

Pra-jntre 

Handolpb 

P.ib'.coff 

Roth 

SoDtt,  Hugh 

SooU. 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
St.  afford 
Kteiiu.s 
Stevens 
is  tone 
S^m-ngton 
Taft 

Ti madge 
Thurmond 

Weicker 
Young 


Beatsea 

Buckley 


NOT  VOTING— 6 
BB«tif,rv>i  Huii>i;>hrey 


Goidwater 


ticCce 


So  Mr.  Tumnrr's  amendment  vas 
rejected. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Is  It 
in  order  to  ask  for  the  reeolar  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
co-tier. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  for  regidar 
order.  

Mr.  HOLLINCffi  and  Mr.  ABOUREZK 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSTDENG  OFIRCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLDIG6.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
momentarily  to  my  disting'oished  col- 
league from  South  Dakota. 


VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POLICY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  20^3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 


liUl 


of  the  House 
(3.  2073) 
:  ndlan  Policy 
voluntary 
for  other 


aid 


resolution  Is 


ni 


cf 


the  compen- 
task  forces  at 
a  rate  not  to 
the  highest 
that  may  be 
States  Sen- 
Sec.  2.",  and 
"Sec.  3."  and 
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the  Senate  the  amendments 
of  Representatives  to  the 
to  authorize  the  American 
Review  Commission  to  accept 
contributions  of  services 
purposes,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Page  2,  after  line  6.  Inaen 
Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)   of  siicl 

amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(c)  The  Commission  may 
Ration  of  the  members  of  such 
p>er  annum  gross  rates  or  at 
exceed  the  daUy  equivalent 
rate  of  annual   compensation 
paid  to  employees  of  the  United 
Hte  generally.". 

(2)  Page  2,  line  6.  strike  out 
Insert  "Sec.  3." 

(3)  Page  2.  line  21.  strike  ou 
insert:  "Sec.  4." 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  p|esldent,  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  20'  3  authorizes 
Individuals  appointed  as  tasl :  force  mem- 
bers to  be  considered  as  fiill-time  em- 
ployees of  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission  for  purp  oses  of  reim- 
bursement. This  change  ir  the  Senate 
bill  is  acceptable  to  the  cha  rman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Afl  airs  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  )f  that  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Bartlett.  The  House 
amendment  further  strei  gthens  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Rev  ew  Commis- 
sion and  will  permit  it  to  cirry  out  the 
statutory  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in   the  amendiient  of 
House  to  S.  2073. 

The  PRESXDINQ  OFFICjai 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 

The  amendment  Is  agree 
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the 

Is  there 
none, 
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ENERGY  RESEARCH  ANDj  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMLNISTRATIpN  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION,  1976 

The  Senate  continued  witlj  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (8.  598)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Ener|:y  Research 
and  Development  Administration  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  o|  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganiiitlon  Act  of 
1974,  and  section  16  of  the  federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  and  for  oUier  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mtissachusetts 
(Mr.  KiNHBDT),  as  well  as  |Hr.  MvsKa. 
Mr.  Gravxi.,  Mr.  Htticphrky,]  and  others, 
and  ask  the  clerk  to  report  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFtCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  c^erk  read  a^ 
follows : 


At  the  end  of  title  ni.  Insert 
Sec.  307.  The  Administrator 

as  practicable  and  consistent  with 

feasibility  studies.  Initiate  oonsiructlon 

least  one  demonstration 

generating  facility. 


t  tie  foUowbig: 

ihall,  as  soon 

design  and 

of  at 

offshore  jwlnd -electric 


Mr.   HOLLINOS.   Mr,   Pri^ 
particular   measure  has 
\(ith  the  managers  of  the 
.sides.  In  the  New  England 
have  been  studies  at  the 
Massachusetts  relative  to 
trie  generating  facilities 


iident.  this 

checked 

l>ill  on  both 

area,  there 

I^iverslty  of 

wind  elec- 

a  mend- 


be  en 


th> 

,   TtiLs 


ment  only  asks  that  there  be  incor- 
porated into  the  authorization  certain 
language,  which  appears  in  the  report 
Itself,  that  high  priority  be  given  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  which  we 
have  before  us  today  will  enable  the  Na- 
tion to  make  substantial  progress  to- 
ward the  development  and  commercial 
utilization  of  alternative  energy  sources. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment particularly  on  the  authorization 
levels  for  ERDA's  solar  energy  programs, 
and  on  the  need  for  an  accelerated  ef- 
fort within  those  programs  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  wind  electric  generating 
imits,  both  onshore  and  offshore  where 
strong  and  steady  winds  offer  such  great 
potential  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  ERDA  authorization  which  the  In- 
terior Committee  has  sent  to  the  Senate 
floor  includes  significant  increases  in 
the  funding  for  these  programs  over  the 
amoimts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  allocates  $96  million  for  solar 
energy  programs,  of  which  $15  million 
will  be  available  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  projects  related 
to  wind  energy. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  language  Included  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  the  bill 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
wind  energy  conversion: 

In  the  Committee's  view,  concerted  and 
Immediate  attention  must  be  focused  on 
the  early  demonstration  of  both  land-based 
and  off-shore  wlnd-electrlc  generating  units. 
The  additional  authorization  recommended 
by  the  conunlttee  is  intended  to  provide 
ERDA  the  wherewithal  to  materially  advance 
its  mission  analysis  and  wind  cliaracterU- 
tlcs  studies,  to  permit  a  larger  number  of 
field  tests  than  is  presently  programmed,  and 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  coet- 
efficlent  megawatt-size  systems.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  during  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  Transition  Period  steps  will  )}e  taken 
to  Initiate  construction  of  a  megawatt  size 
land-based  wind-electric  generating  project, 
and  that  preparations  for  a  megawatt  size  off- 
shore demonstration  of  wind  conversion  tech- 
nology will  be  materially  advanced. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  near  the  sea  know  the  great 
power  of  the  wind  and  the  work  it  can 
do.  Its  force  against  even  a  very  small 
sail  can  drive  a  boat  through  the  water 
at  high  speed.  Off  the  cosist  of  New 
England  steady,  strong  winds  could  be 
harnessed  to  generate  power  for  homes 
and  businesses,  and  could  relieve  us  from 
the  burden  of  our  dependence  on  oil  and 
other  scarce  fossil  fuels. 

Even  without  energy  storage  facilities, 
wind  energy  offers  a  substantial  supple- 
ment to  present  sources  of  electric  pow- 
er. Some  industrial  uses  do  not  require 
continuity  of  supply.  Added  to  present 
electric  grids,  wind  power  can  permit 
fuel  savings  without  being  depended 
upon  for  the  baseload.  Used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  hydroelectric  power,  wind  pow- 
er can  also  provide  baseload  electricity 
by  permitting  the  reservoir  to  fill  while 
the  wind  is  blowing  so  there  will  be  more 


hydropower  when  the  wind  is  not  carry- 
ing the  load. 

For  the  large  wlnd-electrlc  generating 
facilities  that  could  supply  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  electric  energy  needs  of 
the  futm-e,  windy  offshore  seas  offer  a 
very  favorable  location.  Conceptual  de- 
signs of  floating  offshore  units  have  bteen 
proposed,  but  no  offshore  units  have  been 
built.  For  this  reason,  and  because  this 
might  be  the  most  favorable  location 
for  wind  power,  it  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  demonstration  imlts  should  be 
designed  and  built  soon  for  this  en- 
vironment. 

In  Massachusetts,  at  our  university  in 
Amherst,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  two 
of  the  most  outspoken  and  dedicated 
proponents  of  the  early  demonstration 
and  commercial  utilization  of  wind  en- 
ergy. Prof.  William  Heronemus  and  Prof 
David  Inglis  have  both  made  trips  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  provide  us  with  infor- 
mation on  the  need  for  an  accelerated 
Federal  program  in  this  area.  I  have  met 
with  both  of  them  and  am  impressed  by 
the  programs  and  plans  they  have  pre- 
sented. 

I  share  their  view  that  the  need  for 
new  energy  sources,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diversification  and  to  add  to  our 
total  supply,  is  so  urgent  that  no  reason- 
able effort  should  be  spared  to  achieve 
cost-effective  commercialization  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Wind  power  was  demonstrated  on  a 
megawatt  scale  tied  to  a  commercial 
electric  grid  over  30  years  ago.  That 
demonstiBtion  took  place  in  New  Eng- 
land on  a  hilltop  location  near  Rutland, 
Vt.,  and  fed  power  Into  the  central 
Vermont  power  grid  in  the  period  from 
1941  to  1945.  Based  on  that  experience, 
the  Pi'ofessor  Heronemus  and  Professor 
Inglis  are  convinced  that  large-scale 
generation  of  electricity  by  wind  power 
should  be  economical  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  ERDA  to  spare 
no  effort  In  its  wind  energy  program  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  offshore  wind- 
electric  generating  facilities  In  the  2 
megawatt  range.  Detailed  Impact,  feasi- 
bility, design,  and  consti-uctlon  efforts 
must  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  An  accel- 
erated program  should  enable  us  to  be 
making  substantial  progress  toward 
completion  of  at  least  one  2-megawatt 
scale  offshore  system  by  1978  or  1979. 
The  additional  funds  authorized  in  the 
pending  authorization,  together  with 
sufficient  funding  in  the  future,  should 
provide  ERDA  with  the  resources  needed 
to  accomplish  thLs  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  memorandums  prepared 
by  Prof.  David  Inglis  in  support  of  an 
accelerated  schedule  for  the  development 
and  commercial  demonstration  of  wind 
enei-gy,  so  that  my  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  those  responsible  for  carrj'ing 
out  wind  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs  at  ERDA 
can  carefully  examine  the  merits  of  the 
strong  case  which  has  been  made  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  schedule. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
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randums  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD,  as  follows : 

Wind  Poweb  Mzmobandum 
(By  D.  R.  Inglis) 

HEED   for   large   DEMONSTRATION    UNITS    NOW 

JULY  26,  1975. 

1.  Wind  power  Is  rather  unique  among 
solar-related  energy  sources  In  being  tech- 
nically ready,  without  further  R&D.  for  de- 
tailed design  and  construction.  It  was  dem- 
onstrated on  a  megawatt  scale  tied  to  a 
commercial   electric   grid   over   thirty   years 

ago. 

2.  Prospects  for  economic  generation  of 
electricity  on  a  large  scale  are  best  for  large 
wind  turbines,  in  the  two-megawatt  range. 
Projections  for  quantity  production  based 
on  the  experience  of  thirty  years  ago,  with 
allowance  for  the  variability  of  the  wind 
and  of  the  dollar,  indicate  that  large-scale 
generation  of  electricity  by  wind  power 
should  be  economical  today.  If  this  is  denied 
by  nuclear  enthusiasts  it  should  be  put  to 
the  test  by  vigorous  promotion.  It  Is  much 
more  nearly  proven  than  was  the  case  for 
nuclear  power  at  a  similar  stage  of  promo- 
tion. 

3.  Some  refinements  of  technique  that 
may  lead  to  future  economies  can  be  devel- 
oped and  tested  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  as 
with  the  lOO-kilowatt  machine  at  NASA- 
Lewis  that  wajB  built  for  this  purpose,  but 
some  design  features  do  not  scale  simply  and 
experience  with  full-scale  machines  Is  needed 
before  performance  and  cost  projections  can 
be  reliable  and  the  commercial  decision  to 
go  Into  quantity  production  can  reasonably 
be  made. 

4.  The  need  for  new  energy  sources,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  diversification  and  to  add 
to  the  total  supply.  Is  so  urgent  that  no  rea- 
sonable effort  should  be  spared  to  achieve 
cost-effective  commercialization  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

5.  Our  example  in  the  use  of  large-scale 
wind  power  will  give  the  developing  countries 
a  new  option  that  may  help  avoid  some  of  the 
difficulties  associated  with  their  Importing 
other  power  sources. 

6.  Before  wind  power  can  be  depended 
upon  to  supply  a  large  fraction  of  our  elec- 
tric energy  needs,  energy  storage  facilities 
will  be  needed  and  R&D  to  this  end  Is  ap- 
pn^rlate.  However,  a  substantial  supplement 
to  present  sources  of  electric  power  can  be 
made  without  special  storage  arrangements. 
Some  industrial  uses  do  not  require  con- 
tinuity of  supply.  Simply  added  to  present 
electric  grids,  wind  power  can  permit  fuel 
savings  without  being  depended  upon  for 
the  base  load.  For  the  initial  stages  of  com- 
mercialization it  is  important  that,  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  hydroelectric  pow- 
er, wind  power  can  also  provide  baseload 
electricity  by  permitting  the  river  to  fill 
the  reservoir  while  the  wind  Is  blowing  so 
there  will  be  more  hydropower  when  the 
wind  Is  not  carrying  the  load.  The  vrlnd 
turbines  need  only  be  within  transmission- 
line  distance  of  the  dam.  This  method  has 
none  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  pumped  stor- 
age facilities  (which  are  only  about  60  per- 
cent efficient)  lielng  used  for  peak  loads  In 
conjunction  with  present  fuel -consuming 
power  plants,  since  no  extra  pumping  of 
water  Is  Involved. 

7.  Mountain  tops  and  ridges,  insofar  as 
they  are  accessible  and  encounter  no  aes- 
thetic objections,  are  among  the  favorable 
sites  for  wind  turbines  but  they  are  limited 
In  number.  For  the  very  many  large  wind 
machines  that  could  supply  a  substantial 
fraction  of  our  electric  energy  needs  of  the 
future,  the  western  great  plains  and  the 
windy  offshore  seas  on  the  continental  shelf 
are  the  most  favorable  locations.  Conceptual 
designs  of  floating  offshore  units  have  been 


proposed,  but  there  has  been  no  experience 
with  building  them  as  there  has  been  with 
land-based  machines.  For  this  reason  and 
because  this  might  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
favorable  location  for  wind  power,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  full-scale  de- 
monstration models,  or  at  least  one  of  them, 
should  be  designed  and  built  soon  for  this 
environment.  When  in  production,  construc- 
tion and  assembly  would  be  completed  in 
shops  resembling  shipyards,  rather  than  at 
renxote  sites,  and  finished  unlta  would  be 
towed  to  their  offshore  moorlhgs. 

8.  As  compared  with  technology-inten- 
sive nuclear  power,  the  construction  of  wind 
turbines  and  their  supporting  structures  Is 
low  technology  and  ialjor  intensive.  At  a 
time  when  industrial  slack  induced  largely 
by  energy  shortage  has  contributed  heavily 
to  unemployment,  providing  energy  by  labor- 
intensive  wind  power  meets  two  national 
needs  at  once.  Workers  who  were  making 
big  autos  could  be  making  big  wind  turbines. 

9.  Concerning  the  cost  of  demonstration 
machines,  the  first  machine  of  a  kind,  when 
design,  site  wind  s\urveys,  etc.,  are  included, 
is  expected  to  cost  much  more  than  subse- 
quent units  and  should  not  be  expected  to  be 
close  to  cost  effective.  The  1.25  megawatt  ma- 
chine operated  in  Vermont  over  thirty  years 
ago  cost  1.25  million  1942  dollars,  all  design 
and  siting  costs  Included.  This  translates  to 
a  bit  less  than  3  million  1975  dollars.  This 
was  actual  cost  when  the  company  doing  the 
construction  and  subcontracting  wanted  the 
answer  to  the  practicability  question,  seek- 
ing to  develop  a  new  product,  and  thus  re- 
quired no  profit  for  itself.  For  ERDA  to  do 
this  a  second  time  with  some  Improvements 
but  with  wind  surveys,  etc.  budgeted  else- 
where, might  be  expected  to  cost  a  bit  less 
than  this.  Recent  conversations  with  mem- 
bers of  ERDA's  Division  of  Solar  Energy  and 
Wind  Energy  Conversion  Branch  indicate 
that  the  first  1-MW-scale  machine  will  be 
anotlier  1.25  MW  turbine  expected  to  cost  be- 
tween 3  and  4  million  dollars.  This  seems 
compatible  with  the  earlier  experience  with 
some  allowance  for  additional  administrative 
costs  and  profit  motive.  A  21/2MW  first  dem- 
onstration machine  would  be  expected  to  cost 
considerably  less  than  twice  this  because  de- 
sign and  siting  costs  would  be  only  margin- 
ally greater.  (In  qutrntlty  production  a  ma- 
chine in  this  range  twice  as  large  is  expected 
to  cost  only  slightly  less  than  twice  as  much.) 
Thus  a  2-MW-8cale  (specifically  2'/2  MW) 
first  demonstration  machine  on  land  should 
cost  around  $5  million.  Two  of  them  of  quite 
different  support  design  should  cost  less  than 
twice  as  much  as  one  because  some  design 
elements,  such  as  turbines,  might  be  com- 
mon to  both. 

ASPECTS     OF     WIND-POWER    POLICY    IN    NEED     OF 
CLARIFICATION 

The  main  drawback  to  the  extensive  com- 
mercial use  of  wind  for  electric  power  Is  the 
large  size  of  the  units  required  for  the  most 
economic  operation,  alK>ut  2  megawatts  gen- 
erating capacity  with  a  blade  span  of  some 
200  feet.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
practicability  of  such  large  units  cannot  be 
convincingly  established  by  experience  with 
small  models,  though  some  Improvements  of 
design  can  be  tested  with  them  as  the  ERDA 
program  Is  undertaking.  The  program  is  also 
designing  a  one-megawatt-scale  machine 
similar  in  size  and  concept  to  the  one  in 
Vermont  over  thirty  years  ago,  that  may  l»e 
completed  in  about  three  years,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  perhaps  four  units  in  the  two- 
megawatt  range  that  may  be  completed 
about  five  years  from  now.  If  the  four  ma- 
chines are  sufficiently  varied  in  design,  this 
should  provide  experience  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  combined  industrial  and  govern- 
mental decision  could  be  made  over  five  years 
from  now  to  go  into  quantity  production. 


In  view  of  the  energy  emergency,  is  It  not 
true  that  with  adequate  fimdlng  this  whole 
program  could  be  condensed  into  about  two 
years?  Could  not  the  four  large  machines  be 
sufficiently  varied  as  to  explore  various  op- 
tions, such  as  tall  and  short  towers,  ma- 
chines on  land  and  floating  offshore?  The 
larger  machines  would  not  have  the  benefit 
of  experience  with  the  smaller  machine  (be- 
yond the  experience  of  thirty  years  ago)  but 
that  would  not  cover  all  aspects  of  the  vari- 
ous options  anyway  and  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  improvements  would  be  made  In 
going  from  demonstration  to  production 
models. 

Is  it  not  sufficiently  obvious,  without  pro- 
tected and  detailed  feasibility  and  environ- 
mental studies,  that  large  wind-electric  tur- 
bines can  be  mounted  to  fioat  offshore  and 
that  the  sea  environment  with  its  remote- 
ness from  people  and  its  relatively  strong 
winds  holds  such  important  potentialities 
that  their  practicability  should  be  explored 
now  by  the  rapid  design  and  construction 
of  full-scale  demonstration  units? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  a  so-called  viand 
machine  amendment.  It  would  be  a  con- 
flict of  interest  for  us  to  oppose  it. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  and  Mr.  FONG  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  unprinted  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wni  t>e  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  45,  line  26,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  307.  The  Administrator  shaU  ensure 
that  the  programs,  projects,  or  facUltiee  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  pursuant  to 
subsections  101(a)(6)(A);  101(bl  (9).  (10). 
(11).  and  (12);  and  201(a)(6)(A)  shaU  not 
duplicate  programs,  projects,  cr  research 
facilities  funded  by  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration.  If 
any  proposed  program,  project,  or  research 
facility  proposed  to  be  funded  under  such 
subsections  relates  to  any  coastal,  marine, 
or  meteorological  program,  project,  cm"  re- 
search facility  administered  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  To  the  extent 
poesible,  the  Administrator  shall  utilize  the 
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expertls*.  personnel,  research  mcllitles  (in- 
cluding alilp*) ,  knd  other  resolurce*  of  tbe 
National  OcMnic  and  Atmoephdrlc  Adminis- 
tration, and  shall  develop  Joliit  prognuos, 
projects,  and  research  facUlti^  with  th« 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepterlc  Admin- 
istration on  a  relmbvirseable  bails." 


Tiy  remarks 

This  is  a 

coordination  between 

to  NOAA 

over  with 

that  there 


respc:t 


V  en 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  address 
to  the  managers  of  the  bil 
matter  to  improve 
NOAA  and  ERDA  with 
facilities.  It  has  been  gone 
both  ?ides  and  I  understanc 
is  no  objection  to  it 

Mr.  President,  I  am  coi 
the  proposed  ERDA 
en\iix»nmental    research 
wasteful    duplication    of 
sponsored   research   efforts, 
of  such  duplication  would 
necessarj'  establishment  of 
programs,  projects,  or  even 
facilities  at  the  taxpayers" 

Language  appears  in 
related  legislation  which 
strates  a  congressional 
such  overlap.  For  example, 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
search  and  Development  Act 
93d  Congress  stated  that: 

Full  advantage  must  be  taken 
Ing    technical   aiid    managerial 
the    various    energy    fields    wlitiin 
agencies. 


ned  that 
authoiizations  for 
lead    to 
Gtvernment- 
Tlie  result 
3e  the  un- 
costly new 
laboratory 
e*3€nse. 
previous  ERDA- 
clejjrly  demon - 
to  avoid 
section  2 
Snergv  Re- 
3f  1974.  the 


desi  -e 
in 


In  addition,  section  110  of 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
the  Administrator  of  ERDA 


utu  ze 


of  the  exist - 

expertise    in 

Federal 


the  Energy 
authorizes 
to— 


research 
other  Ped- 
adverse  en- 
drojects.  The 
nental    Pro- 
igencles  and 
fully     with 
and  main- 
establishing 
to  de- 
'.o  avoid  un- 


Establish    programs     to 
aud  development   performed   bj 

eral  agencies  to  minimize  the 
Tlronmental  effects  of  energy 
AdmuiLstrator  of  the  Envlrot; 
tection  Agency,  as  well  as  other 
departments,  shall  cooperate 
the  Administrator  in  establishing 
talnlng  such  programs,  and  In 
appropriate  interagency  agreen 
velop  cooperative  programs  and 
necessary  duplication. 

A  major  area  for  potential  overlap 
Is  research  on  energy-related  impacts  on 
the  marine  and  coastal  zoiie  environ 
ments.  Being  an  (^spring  o^  the  A£C, 
ERDA  presently  has  little  or  bo  capabil 
Itjr  in  biomedical  and  environmental 
areas  germane  to  noimuclitar  energy 
technologies.  Nor  does  it  presently  have 
funds  designated  for  the  education  and 
training  of  technical  manpower  in  en- 
ergy-related disciplines  to  c»rry  out  its 
normuclear  missions.  In  patrticiilaT,  It 
lacks  the  in-house  ocean,  ciastal,  and 
atmospheric  environmental  ejcpertise  al- 
ready present  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Adminlstreitlon.  Yet, 
in  a  detailed  report  submitted  to  the 
Inteiior  Conunittee,  we  find  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  pipposed  en- 
vironmental research  monev  is  to  be 
spent  on  programs  Involving  air  and 
water  pollution  in  the  coastil  zone,  the 
impacts  of  nonnuclear  facilities  such 
as  oil  refineries  and  fossil  fu^l  plants  on 
coastal  marine  ecosystems,  a  new  ocean- 
ography program  off  the  soi^theast  and 
Gulf  coasts,  as  well  as  tl^e  environ- 
mental impcu:ts  of  coastal  aid  offshore 
power  reactors.  In  addition,  t  le  environ- 
mental effects  will  have  to  be  Investi- 
gated that  are  associated  vith  energy 
generation  from  ocean  theimal  gradi- 


ents and  biomass  aquaculttire.  These  are 
areas  in  which  NOAA  already  has  ex- 
press authority  along  with  expertise 
through,  for  example,  the  Sea  Grant 
program  which  involves  over  100  uni- 
versities. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  recently 
passed  S.  586  which  explicitly  makes 
energy  facility  planning  a  part  of  the 
coastal  zone  management  program,  a 
major  responsibility  of  NOAA.  Thus, 
there  is  a  twofold  rationale  for  research 
programs  of  the  type  mentioned  above 
to  be  carried  out,  or  at  least  jointly  ad- 
ministered, by  NOAA.  The  first  is  that 
NOAA  already  has  expertise:  the  second 
is  that  NOAA  will  be  the  major  end-user 
of  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  re- 
search and  so  should  have  a  major  input 
into  tlie  type  of  research  carried  out. 

As  it  stands,  S.  598  itself  does  not  ad- 
dress the  overlap  problem.  The  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill  does — but  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  committee 
states  on  page  82  of  the  report  that: 

The  Assistant  Administrator  should  be 
particularly  mindful  of  the  health  and  safety 
programs  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Mine  Enforcement  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  National  Institute  of  Oc- 
cupationsil  Safety  as  well  as  the  programs 
and  responsibilities  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  Further, 
the  Assistant  Administrator  is  directed  to 
inform  the  Committee  by  written  communi- 
cation of  any  such  arrangements  in  biomed- 
ical and  environmental  research  to  avoid 
needljss  duplication. 

The  problem  with  this  statement  is 
that  it  requires  the  Administrator  only 
to  be  mindful  and  it  does  not  require  the 
Administrator  to  establish  arrangements 
with  other  agencies,  but  only  to  Inform 
the  Interior  Committee  of  those  which 
may  somehow  come  into  existence. 

In  light  of  congressional  intent  to  avoid 
duplication;  of  the  envlroiunental  re- 
search programs  which  ERDA  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  carrying  out;  of 
NOAA's  existing  expertise;  and  of  the 
considerable  leeway  in  the  language  of 
other  legislation  and  the  report  on  this 
bill,  I  am  Introducing  this  amendment  to 
explicitly  Insure  that  ERDA.  starthig 
from  scratch,  dpes  not  duplicate  the  ma- 
rine and  coastal  environmental  research 
efforts  of  NOAA. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  provides 
that  ERDA  will  use  the  funds  authorized 
by  S.  598  for  programs  which  will  not  rep- 
licate those  being  carried  out  by  NOAA 
with  other  appropriated  funds,  nor  shall 
it  duplicate  NOAA's  programs  under  S. 
586,  which  recently  passed  this  body,  and 
which  provides  among  other  things  for 
research  and  planning  in  connection  with 
impacts  from  energy  facilities.  In  other 
cases  of  programs  involving  atmospheric, 
marine  and  coastal  environments  and 
safety,  those  prograihs  are  to  be  conduct- 
ed jointly  with  NOAA,  along  with  those 
involving  scientific  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  those  specific  areas. 

I  emphasize  most  strongly,  however, 
that  it  is  not  my  intent  in  Introducing 
this  amendment  to  restrict  ERDA  in  Its 
mission  of  seeing  that  the  energy-related 
environmental  consequences  of  its  over- 
all R.  &  D.  efforts  are  fully  investigated. 
Rather  the  Intent  is  full  utilization  of 


existing  NOAA  expertise  and  avoidance 
of  wasteful  duphcation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
We  are  all  against  duplication.  The 
amendment  is  a  salutary  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  committee 
imderstands  it.  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  prohibit  duplication  of  pro- 
grams and  efforts  in  environmental  and 
safety  research  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education  progi-ams  related  to 
nonnuclear  energy  technologies.  Spe- 
cifically, tlie  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit ERDA  from  duplicating  research 
and  planning  programs  funded  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion and  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Act 
Amendments  of  1975  and  similar  enact- 
ments having  to  do  with  the  impact  of 
energy  development  on  the  coastal  zone 
and  the  marine  environment. 

At  page  81  of  its  report,  the  committee 
i"ecognizes  that  environmental  programs 
are  already  established  in  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  NOAA,  and  that  ERDA 
must  take  special  steps  to  avoid  •waste- 
ful duplications  of  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  full 
coverage  of  the  entire  range  of  environ- 
mental impacts  related  to  nonnuclear 
energy  development,  and  ERDA  is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  to  it  that  all  the 
bases  are  covered  without  unnecessarilj' 
duplicating  other  programs. 

The  committee — at  pages  81-82  of  Its 
report — has  directed  ERDA  to  coordi- 
nate its  activities  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  with  specific  attention  to  the 
program  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. ERDA  is  expected  to  develop  inter- 
agency agreements  with  NOAA  and 
other  agencies  exercising  environmental 
and  safety  program  responsibilities  to 
delineate  coopei-ative  programs  to  avoid 
wasteful  duplication,  and  to  advise  the 
committee  of  all  such  arrangements.  All 
of  this  is  made  clear  in  the  committw's 
report. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  and  Mr.  FONG  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  Une  23,  strike  out  •■$96,200,000" 
and  Insert  "«97.100,000  of  which  $6,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion". 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  "$"  on  line  3, 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  on  line  4 
and  Insert  '$24,550,000,  of  which  $1,500,000 
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shall  be  available  for  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion.". 

Mr.  FONG.  I  ask  that  Senator  Mathias 
and  Senator  Pell  be  also  included  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Mathlas, 
Senator  Pell,  and  myself,  I  am  submit- 
ting an  amendment  to  S.  598,  tlie  Au- 
thorization for  the  Energy  Research  and 
D?velopment  Administration,  which 
would  assure  sufficient  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1976  for  the  development  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion.  Our  amend- 
ment would  add  $900,000  to  "Solar  En- 
ergy Development"  on  page  18,  line  23, 
of  the  bill,  and  $250,000  to  "Solar  Energy 
Development"  on  page  39,  line  3  of  the 
bill.  This  would  raise  the  level  of  authori- 
zation for  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion to  the  identical  "costs'  amount  pro- 
vided for  in  the  House-passed  bill  (H.R. 
3474) ,  that  is,  $6  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  $900,000 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1976— July  1,  1975 
through  June  30,  1976— is  a  very  modest 
and  reasonable  increase  designed  to 
bring  the  total  costs  authorization  for 
OTEC  in  this  bill  to  $6  million.  This  is 
the  amount  I  have  been  advised  is  neces- 
sary to  laimch  a  well-developed  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  project  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

As  to  the  $250,000  increase  for  the 
transition  period,  Mr.  President,  tlii-s  in- 
crease is  to  cover  the  3-montii  period  of 
July  1,  1976  through  September  30,  1976, 
when  our  Nation  switches  to  the  new 
fiscal  year  periods  which  will  run  from 
each  October  1  through  each  Septem- 
ber 30. 

As  this  transitional  period  is  a  one- 
time change  representing  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  one-fourth  of  the  amount  specified 
for  the  1976  fiscal  year  is  the  appropriate 
amount  to  be  authorized  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
the  $250,000  figure  was  reached  by  taking 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  $900,000 
figure  for  the  entire  year,  July  1,  1975, 
through  June  30,  1976. 

The  version  of  S.  598  as  reported  by 
the  Interior  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
authorized  only  $5.1  million  for  OTEC 
costs.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  that  raising  the  authorization 
"costs"  level  to  $6  million  reflects  an 
obligation  figure  identical  to  the  House- 
passed  bill — H.R.  3474 — so  that  an 
amendment  to  raise  the  "Obligations" 
authorization  to  $15.5  million  as  iii  the 
House  bill  is  not  needed. 

Thus,  our  amendment  would  make  S. 
598  identical  in  effect  and  in  intent  with 
the  House-approved  bill  in  regard  to 
funding  for  ocean  thermal  enrgy  con- 
version. 

With  the  increase  of  $900,000  In  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $250,000  In  the  transition 
quarter  1976,  Congress  can  assure  a 
stronger  start  in  the  drive  to  make  practi- 
cal the  conversion  of  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy into  electricity. 

The  advantages  of  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy conversion  as  opposed  to  nuclear 
energy  are  succinctly  explained  In  the 


House  debate  on  the  authorization  bill 
(H.R.  3474)  on  pages  19949  and  19950 
of  the  June  20  Congressional  Record. 
Among  the  advantages  of  OTEC  over 
nuclear  energy  are:  lower  costs,  earlier 
commercial  feasibility,  no  radioactive 
waste  storage  problem,  no  pollution, 
fewer  site  problems,  and  no  fuel  hazards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pertinent  portions  of  the  Record  con- 
taining the  comparison  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along  with 
the  data  on  solar  energy  development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  FONG.  Unless  sufficient  project 
funds  are  provided  in  fiscal  year  1976,  as 
the  House  provides,  1  year  will  be  lost 
in  launching  an  OTEC  program  for  this 
counti-y.  I  know  that  in  my  own  State  of 
Hawaii,  a  technical  team  composed  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University,  and  TRW,  a  large  Cali- 
fornia technology  corporation,  is  already 
assembled  and  actively  preparing  for 
such  a  project. 

In  addition,  Hawaii  has  an  ideal  place 
for  such  an  OTEC  project.  Ke-ahole 
Point  in  Hawaii  has  all  the  requirements 
for  an  outstandmg  OTEC  site:  excellent 
water  mass  properties,  good  bathymetry 
and  bathythermal  profiles,  favorable 
weather  conditions,  high  annual  solar 
radiation,  accessibiUty  to  nearby  trans- 
portation, land  availability,  and  superior 
technical  and  industrial  support. 

A  140-acre  site  owned  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  has  already  been  designated  by 
the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  for  use  as 
a  natural  energy  laboratory.  The  State 
has  committed  $750,000  for  extension  of 
roads  and  utilities  to  the  site.  Finally, 
an  ocean  water  temperature  differential 
of  36  degrees  Fahrenheit,  suitable  for 
OTEC  tests,  is  available  within  2.000  feet 
of  the  surface  and  less  than  a  mile  off- 
shore. 

Thus,  I  know  at  least  In  one  place — 
Hawaii — the  logistical,  technical,  and  in- 
dustrial expertise  exists  now  and  is  ready 
to  go,  provided  funding  is  forthcoming. 

While  our  amendment  adds  $900,000 
for  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $250,000  in  the  1976 
transition  quarter,  none  of  these  funds  is 
earmarked  for  any  particular  State  or 
site.  By  bringing  the  funds  into  line 
with  the  House  approved  level  for  OTEC. 
we  want  to  indicate  thereby  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  ERDA  move  forward  with 
all  due  dispatch  on  the  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  research. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  when  ERDA 
chooses  a  site  for  the  ocean  thermal  con- 
version project,  ERDA  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  following  factors: 

First,  the  preparedness  of  such  site; 

Second,  the  total  costs  of  such  facili- 
ties; 

Third,  which  site  can  start  up  without 
any  delay; 

Fourth,  which  site  results  in  least  costs 
with  the  minimiun  of  delay ;  and 

Fifth,  which  site  can  be  located  closest 
to  the  shore  while  still  obtaining  the 
desired  ocean  depth  and  temperature 
difference. 

Among  possible  alternative  sites,  ERDA 
should  take  into  consideration  the  fact 


that  my  State  of  Hawaii  already  has 
many  advantages.  Summarizing  those 
advantages,  Hawaii  has:  A  technical 
team  already  assembled  and  actively 
working;  land  that  is  immediately  avail- 
able for  test  facilities;  2  years'  environ- 
mental studies  already  completed;  al- 
ready appropriated  funds;  envirorunen- 
tal  approval  already  underway;  and  total 
community  support. 

Thus,  Hawaii's  environmental  setting 
is  unique,  technologically  sound,  and  I 
am  informed  commercially  feasible. 
While  I  want  to  emphasize  there  is  no 
earmarking  of  the  funds  in  the  amend- 
ment Senator  Inouye  and  I  propose,  I 
also  want  the  record  to  show  that  we  in 
Hawaii  believe  we  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  research.  The  de- 
cision as  to  site  for  an  OTEC  demon- 
stration facility  remains  with  ERDA  un- 
der our  amendment. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Inouye  and  my- 
self, I,  therefore,  respectfully  request 
that  our  amendment  to  S.  598  be  ap- 
proved so  as  to  authorize  $900,000  more 
for  "Solar  Energy  Development "  on  page 
18  of  the  bill,  and  $240,000  to  "Solar  En- 
ergy Development"  on  page  39  of  the  bill 
for  ocean  thermal  energy  development. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  Senator  iNotnrE, 
my  colleague,  Senator  Mathias,  Senator 
Pell,  and  myself.  It  seeks  an  additional 
$900,000  for  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version, to  bring  it  up  to  the  amount  of 
$6  million. 

It  adds  $250,000  for  the  transition 
period. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
two  managers  of  the  bill  and,  I  think,  it 
is  acceptable  to  them. 

Exhibit    1 

Are  Thlre  Alternatives  to  PurroNrtJM 
Breeder  Reactor? 

Later  this  month.  Congress  will  debate 
the  1976  ERDA  budget.  A  large  part  of  previ- 
ous federal  energy  research  and  development 
expenditures  have  been  for  the  plutonlum 
breeder  reactor.  This  has  defeated  the  efforts 
to  develop  other  promising  sources  of  ener- 
gy. The  breeder  proponents  have  Justified 
this  approach  by  asserting  that  there  is  no 
alternative  to  the  breeder.  The  most  recent 
challenge  to  this  assertion  comes  from  testi- 
mony by  Robert  Douglas  of  TRW  Systems, 
a  California  engineering  firm,  who  described 
an  electrical  energy  generating  system  known 
as  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion  (OTEC) 
to  Congressman  Morris  Udall's  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Environment  on  June  6.  Ac- 
cording to  his  testimony  TRW  predicts  that 
commercial,  competitive  ocean  thermta  pow- 
er plants  can  be  developed  sooner  and  cheap- 
er than  the  plutonlum  breeder  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

oceak  thermal   energy   converfion   VERsrs 
THE  PLirroNruM  breeder  reactor 

What  is  it? 
OTEC:    A    floating    platform    In    the    ocean 
which    uses   the    difference    In    temperature 
between  the  surface  water  and  deep  water  to 
generate  electricity. 

Breeder:  A  plutonlum  fueled  nuclear  re- 
actor which  uses  the  energy  released  in  the 
spUtting  of  plutonlum  nucleus  to  generate 
electricity. 

How  much  will  It  cost? 

OTEC:  Total  R&D  costs  are  estimated 
at  9.5-«l  billion. 

Breeder:  Total  R&D  costs  are  estimated 
at  more  than  $10  billion. 
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How  much  ar»  we  speiulln^  on  It  uov? 

OTBC:  •381.000e»ch  toTBW  md  LockiieeU 
Ocean  Systenu  for  re*slblUty  stydlea. 

Breeder:  $450  million  In  1975  and  $490 
million  requested  for  1976. 

How  much  power  can  It  produce? 

OTEC:  TRW  estimates  30.0<0  megawatts 
electrical  capacity  Installed  by  1990.  That  to 
about  what  nuclear  plants  jroduce  now. 
The  ultimate  resource  Is  estlma  :ed  at  700,000 
MW  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  alone. 

Breeder:  It  Is  doubtful  that  there  will  be 
any  commercial  breeder  reactors  by  1990. 

How  much  R  &  D  Is  necessa  y? 

OTEC :  TRW  says  the  technc  logy  Is  avail- 
able now,  but  commercial  succei  s  will  require 
development  of  an  aluminum  condenser  to 
replace  the  titanium  one  curr  mtly  consld 
ered.  This  Is  a  comparatively  pimple  tech- 
nical problem. 

Breeder:  Numerous  extrenlely  difficult 
technical  problems  still  plague  the  breeder. 
Including  Its  economic  Justlflc  itlon,  safety 


reprocessing 


waste  storage,  siting,  and  fuel 
to  name  a  few. 

WHAT  PROBLEMS  ARE  INVilLVED? 

Problem:  Long  term  radio  ictive  waste 
storage. 

OTEC:  None 

Breeder:  Large  quantities  dt  radioactive 
wastes  are  generated  which  mi  ist  be  stored 
for  up  to  250,000  years. 

Problem:  Accident  rlslcs 

OTEC:  None  beyond  the  planfc  Itself.  Acci- 
dent damage  oould  be  repalret  i  du«  to  the 
absence  of  radioactivity  In  the  plant. 

Breeder:  Large  accidents  could  cause  tre 
mendous  and  permanent  damage  by  radla 
tlon,  radioactive  contamination^  and  loss  of 
the  Investment  in  the  plant. 

Problem:  Insurance. 

OTEC:  Insurable. 

Breeder:  Current  nuclear  fiskion  reactors 
are  not  fully  Insurable  and  the;  e  Is  no  Indi- 
cation that  the  breeder  reactors  will  be  more 
Insxu^ble  than  the  current  ^neratlon  of 
uranium  reactors. 

Problem:   Environmental  Imdact. 

OTEC:  No  known  problems,  but  requires 
more  Investigation. 

Breeder:  Numerous  di£Bcuit  technical 
problems  Including  heat  dlsch(  rge,  possible 
leakages  of  wastes  In  the  fu<l  cycle,  and 
waste  disposal. 

Problem:  Siting 

OTEC:  No  apparent  problemk  due  to  the 
vast  open  ocean   areas  avallat  le. 

Breeder:  Very  difficult  probisms  becausa 
these  plants  must  be  located  away  from 
population  centers,  but  close  t<  power  grids 
and  cooling  water. 

Problem:  Cost  overruns 

OTEC:  Even  If  cost  overrun^  were  100' 
the  entire  program  would  cost  less  than  a 
single  component  of  the  bree<ler  program, 
via.  the  Clinch  Blver  Breeder  peactor  now 
estimated  at  $3.1  billion. 

Breeder:  Cost  overruns  hav^  been  enor- 
mous. The  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  was 
originally  projected  to  cost  $700  million.  The 
latest  estimate  (OAO)  Is  $2.1^bmion.  The 
Fast  Plux  Test  PacUlty  (PPlK)  was  originally 
scheduled  to  cost  $87  million  and  Is  now  up 
to  $993  mlUlon. 

Problem:  Sabotage. 

OTEC:  Effects  of  sabotage  wfctild  be  con- 
fined to  the  plant.  { 

Breeder:  Effects  of  sabotage  ^uld  be  dis- 
astrous and  could  affect  the  p«bllc  outside 
the  plant  boundaries.  If  the  tertorlsts  obtain 
Just  10-30  pounde  of  plutonluin.  It  will  be 
possible  to  fabricate  a  nucleai  bomb  that 
probably  would  explode. 

Problem:  Fuel  hazards. 

OTEC:  Fuel  for  OTEC  Is  free  and  innocu- 
ous, since  It  is  Just  ordinary  sehwater. 

Breeder:  Plutonium  is  amo$g  the  most 
hazardous  substances  known  aqd  will  be  re- 
quired In  large  quantlOee  tf  Jthe  breeders 
become  a  commercial  reality. 


In  summary,  the  plutonlTim  breeder  reac- 
tor funding  should  be  drastically  reduced  and 
the  funds  released  should  be  used  for  de- 
veloping clean,  safe,  and  reliable  alternate 
energy  sources. 

SOLAR  ENERCy  DEVELOPMENT,  OCEAN  THERMAL  ENERGY 
CONVERSION 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  undertaking  of  $5.1  million  in  the  bill 
for  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion. 
This  amendment  adds  a  modest  amount 
to  that. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  Fonc,  and  his  col- 
league. Senator  Inouye,  who  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  a  desire  for  this  modest 
increase  and,  therefore,  we  approve  the 
amendment  and  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  matters  that  has  come  along 
in  many  years.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  13,  strike  "$3,107,107,000." 
and   Insert  In  lieu   thereof   "$2,874,307,000." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

TITLE  V— NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  LI^^TA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  are  hereby 
directed  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
before  October  1,  1975,  setting  forth: 

(1)  the  total  ntimber  of  nuclear  weapons 
deployed  by  the  United  States  as  of  the  date 
of  September  1,  1976,  or  the  date  the  report 
l3  submitted  to  Congress,  whichever  Is  later; 
and 

(2)  the  total  potential  explosive  yield  of 
such  weapons. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  not  deploy  nu- 
clecff  weapons  In  exceas  of  the  number  de- 
ployed as  of  September  1,  1975,  or  the  date 
of  the  report  above,  whichever  la  later;  nor 
shall  the  total  potential  yield  of  such  weapons 
exceed  the  yield  figure  reported  In  stich  re- 
port; except  that  the  President  may  author- 
ize an  Increase  In  such  number  of  deployed 


weapons  and/or  the  potential  yield  thereof 

If— 

(1)  he  reports  to  the  Congress  the  extent 
of  such  Increase,  both  In  terms  of  Increased 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  and  In  terms  of 
increased  potential  explosive  yield;  and  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  in  writing  that  such 
Increase  Is  essential  to  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  sixty  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  have  expired  following  the  date  on 
which  certification  with  respect  to  such  In- 
crease Is  received  by  the  Congress;  and 

(3)  neither  House  of  Congress  has  adopted, 
within  such  60-day  ijerlod,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  Increase. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  this  amendment  of  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  for  Mr.  Gravel,  5  minutes  for 
Mr.   Pastore,   and   5   minutes   for  Mr. 

MONTOYA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  each  roUcall  from  here 
on  out  of  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief  and  not 
use  the  half  hour  allotted  to  me.  I  think 
it  is  probably  as  significant  an  amend- 
ment as  this  body  will  ever  vote  on  be- 
cause it  involves  the  guts  of  the  nuclear 
race. 

We  often  find  ourselves  asking  how 
did  we  get  to  this  level  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility. It  has  been  done  through  this 
bUl.  This  Is  the  bill  that  handles  the 
nuclear  aspects  of  our  nuclear  capability. 

According  to  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  the  United  States  now  de- 
ploys 8,500  strategic  nuclear  warheads 
and  bombs — enough  to  annihilate  every 
large  Soviet  city — 100,000  or  more  popu- 
lation— 40  times.  The  U.S.SJI.  possesses 
2,800  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  source. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  just  momentarily. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
can  proceed  more  rapidly  if  the  Senate 
is  in  order.  The  Chair  requests  that 
Senators  take  their  seats  or  go  to  the 
cloakrooms  for  their  conversations.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Since  the  SALT  I  agreement,  the  So- 
viets have  added  600  strategic  bombs  and 
warheads — force  loadings — to  their  ar- 
senal. In  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  has  added  more  than  2,700  force 
loadings.  We  deploy  four  new  strategic 
bombs  per  day,  and  retire  one.  Under  the 
Vladivostok  accords,  the  U.S.  arsenal 
promises  to  climb  to  more  than  20,000 
strategic  force  loadings. 

And  all  of  this  does  not  Include  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  already  believed  to 
number  22,000  for  the  United  States- 
including  7,000  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  In 
Em'ope,  with  the  explosive  potential  of 
35,000  Hiroshimas. 

Surely  we  must  ask  ourselves,  with 
Secretary  Kissinger:  "What  In  the  name 
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of  God  is  strategrlc  superiority?  What  Is 
the  significance  of  it  politically,  mili- 
tarily, operationally  at  these  levels  of 
numbers?  What  do  you  do  with  it?" 

The  unfortunate  fact  is,  our  Defense 
Establishment  is  finding  something  to  do 
with  it.  Under  the  name  of  counterforce 
and  under  the  delusion  that  limited,  bat- 
tlefield nuclear  exchanges  can  take  place 
without  reneral  nuclear  war,  our  mili- 
tary is  frankly  seeking  more  latitude  for 
the  potential  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Coiintprforce  and  the  nuclear  "fiexiblc 
response"  doctrines  are,  in  fact,  ra- 
tionalizations for  a  volume  of  destructive 
power  which  caimot  be  justified  under 
the  doctrine  of  deteirence. 

Instead  of  questioning  the  need  for 
more  nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States 
Is  developing  a  dangerous  new  rationale 
for  its  production-line  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Our  nuclear  weapons  policy  is  not  giv- 
ing us  securitj'.  It  is  giving  us : 

A  perilously  destabilizing  arms  race; 

An  executive  whose  secrecy  and  unac- 
countabillty  are  wholly  mappropriate  in 
a  democracy: 

An  incredible  burden  of  poisonous 
radioactive  wastes — 200  million  gallons 
of  high-level  waste  have  been  generated 
to  produce  weapons-grade  plutonlum — 
itself  one  of  the  most  poisonous  sub- 
stances known  to  man; 

A  public  ignorance  of  national  policy 
and  a  coarsening  of  our  national  spirit. 

The  amendment  would  limit  our  nu- 
clear weapons  arsenal  to  present  levels. 
In  its  first  part,  my  amendment  would 
cut  $232.8  million  from  the  fiscal  year 
1976  nuclear  operating  expenses.  This 
corresponds  to  the  amount  identified  for 
producing  new  nuclear  materials  for 
weapons,  primarily  plutonium. 

We  already  have  more  than  enough 
fissionable  material  to  maintain  an  ef- 
fective nuclear  defen.se.  As  weapons  im- 
provements are  made  and  as  the  need 
for  newly  designed  weapons  may  arise, 
the  Plutonium  from  old  and  obsolete 
weapons  can  be  used  to  maintain  deter- 
rent arsenal. 

Such  other  nuclear  mnt-erials  as  are 
needed  for  periodic  replacement  in  exist- 
ing weapons — especially  tritium — ^may 
be  produced  under  the  money  allocated 
for  production  and  surveillance  of  weap- 
ons. This  amount,  $378.4  million.  Is  left 
untouched  by  my  amendment,  as  are 
budgets  for  weapons  research  and  devel- 
opment, $2845  million:  testing,  $210.6 
million,  and  laser  fusion  research,  $54 
million. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment, 
the  "Nuclear  Weapons  Limitation"  title, 
establishes  a  ceiling  on  our  nuclear 
arsenal.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Administrator  of  ERDA  to 
report  to  the  Congress  our  total  current 
nuclear  arsenal,  both  in  terms  of  num- 
bers of  weapons — both  strategic  and 
tactical — and  in  tenns  of  total  megaton- 
nage.  These  current  holdings  would  be- 
come ceilings  which  could  be  exceeded 
by  the  President  only  upon  notification 
of  the  Congress,  and  subject  to  congres- 
sional disapproval. 

This  amendment  would  help  slow  the 
arms  race;  it  would  be  a  step  toward  a 
reasonable  defense  posture ;  it  would  save 


money;  It  would  reassert  congressional 
authority  in  the  nuclear  arms  area;  it 
would  open  the  nuclear  arms  question  to 
public  scrutiny  and  make  av»ilable  in- 
formation tlaat  is  now  improperly  kept 
secret;  and  it  would  retard  the  produc- 
tion of  radioactive  poisons. 

In  sum,  it  would  increase  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  piinted  in  the  Record  a  re- 
port I  have  secured  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  shows  that  this  Nation — 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  this  figtu-e 
has  been  compiled  and  released  public- 
ly—has spent  $45  billion  plus  on  our  nu- 
clear capability  in  this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Librart  of  Congress. 
concrnssional  research  service, 

Washington.  V.C,  Jane  25, 1975. 

To:  Hon.  Mike  Gbavel. 

From:  Richard  P.  Crouin,  Analyst  In  National 

Defense. 
Subject:   Cost  of  Development  and  Produc- 
tion cf  Atomic  Weapons,  FY  1940-1975. 

la  response  to  your  request  of  May  15,  1975, 
v,e  have  prepared  the  attached  paper  on  the 
total  co6t  of  developing  and  producing  nu- 
clear weapons  from  early  1940,  when  .sm^ill 
Federal  grants  were  first  advanced  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  employing  the  fission  proc- 
ess in  a  bomb,  tiirough  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1975  (Fiiical  Year  1S75).  The  basic 
data  wa3  prepared  at  our  request  by  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  AdralnlEtra.- 
tion  (ERD.\)  budget  office.  We  have  aug- 
mented the  Incomplete  Inform^.tion  supplied 
by  ERDA  with  data  from  other  sources.  In- 
dependently evaluated  the  basic  ERDA  data 
through  our  own  examination  of  prior  year 
cost  data  from  the  annual  budgets  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commi^lon  and  added  a 
share  of  overall  program  support  coets  not 
inclr.ded  In  the  ERD.I  estimate. 
Cost  op  Developing  and  PaoDUcrNc  Atomic 

Weapons  '  From  Fiscal  Year  1940  Through 

Fiscal  Year  1975. 

Based  paptly  on  data  provided  by  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion (ERDA),  successor  In  the  nuclear  field 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) ,  In- 
dependent sources  of  Information  on  the  cost 
of  the  Manhattan  Project,  AEC  budget  data 
and  our  own  apportionment  of  agency-wide 
overhead  costs,  the  total  coet  of  developing 
and  producing  atomic  weapons  through  FY 
1975  Is  estimated  at  $45.5  billion.  This  total 
Includes  $2.2  billion  expended  by  the  Man- 
hattan Engineer  District  during  FY  1943-47 
(as  well  as  $15.1  million  expended  on  feasi- 
bUlty  re.search  during  FY  1940-43),  $635.0 
miUlon  expended  by  the  AEC  dtirlng  FY  1947- 
48,  $36.7  blUlon  for  basic  weapons  and  re- 
lated nuclear  materials  coiits  for  the  period 
FY  1949-75,  and  an  additional  estimate  of 
$5.9  billion  as  a  fair  share  of  basic  research, 
administrative  and  other  overhead  costs  to 
be  attributed  to  weapons  development  and 
production  during  FY  1949-75.  Due  to  data 


'  As  defined  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (PL  83-703),  Bee.  lid..  Atomic  weapon 
"means  any  device  utilizing  atomic  energy, 
exclusive  of  the  means  for  transporting  or 
pr(^>elllng  the  device  (where  such  means  le  a 
separable  and  divisible  part  of  the  device), 
the  principle  purpose  of  which  Is  for  use  as, 
or  for  development  cf,  a  weapon,  a  weapon 
prototype,  or  a  weapon  test  device."  Thus  the 
data  basically  covers  bombs  and  warheads, 
not  aircraft  or  mlssUe  delivery  systems  or 
nuclear  submarines  and  other  nuclear  naval 
vessels. 


source  limitations,  all  atomic  program  costs 
prior  to  FY  1949  have  been  regarded  za 
weapons  related. 

Prior  to  the  present  Fiscal  Year  1976  Presi- 
dent's Budget  the  entire  program  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  counted  as 
part  of  the  National  Defense  functional  cate- 
gory of  the  builget.  Not  all  of  the  AEC 
budget,  however,  actually  funds  military  pro- 
grams, and  not  all  of  the  military  activities 
are  related  to  atomic  weapons.  In  recent 
years  40-50  percent  of  the  AEC  budget  wa"? 
devoted  to  defense  activities,  another  40-5J 
percent  was  for  civilian  energy  ptirposes,  ami 
approximately  10  percent  was  devoted  to 
general  8cle:ice  end  technology  (Including 
space  K  In  Fiscal  1973  ciefciise  accounted  for 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  AEC  budget  while 
energy  accounted  for  roughly  40  percent.  In 
the  FY  197G  ERDA  budget  request  the  rela- 
tionship has  ijeca  re-iersed.  with  energy  pro- 
grams talcing  the  larger  share.- 

Defense  related  costs  include  three  maj". 
cateporles:  nuclear  materials;  weapons:  and 
naval  reactor  development.  Nuclear  materlal.s 
relates  to  "the  production  of  special  nuclear 
matevials  primarily  for  use  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  as  fuel  for  nuclear  reactors."  Also 
Included  In  this  category  cf  costs  are  fund^ 
lor  the  development  of  information  on  raw- 
material  source.=i,  for  certain  safety  programs 
and  for  waste  disposal.  In  the  data  prerci:ted 
In  t'  e  President's  budget  both  military  and 
civilian  aspects  of  this  program  are  com- 
bined. 

In  pieseiUing  the  datu  for  this  report  ERD.\ 
made  a  judgmental  division  of  the  funds 
expended  each  year  for  nuclear  materials, 
apportioning  a  share  to  wcapouo  productioii. 
ERDA  did  not  find  it  feasible  to  distlngui-h 
between  nuclear  materials  for  weapons  pro- 
duction from  those  used  In  other  military 
programs,  especially  naval  reactor  develop- 
ment. The  amount  shown  In  the  attachment 
under  the  column  "Nuclear  Materials"  is 
therefore  somewhat  overstated.  Based  solely 
on  known  non-materials  costs  attributable 
to  the  naval  reactor  development  program 
compared  to  non-materials  weapons  costs, 
our  estimate  Is  that  the  total  shown  by  ERDA 
for  nuclear  materials  could  bs  overstated  by 
as  much  as  $2  billion.  Because  this  methci 
of  estimation  may  be  unreliable,  we  have  not 
attempted  to  adjust  the  data  or  exclude 
nuclear  materials  for  the  naval  reactor 
program. 

Except  for  this  un.\voldable  overstatement 
of  the  cost  of  nuclear  materials,  the  total  fig- 
ure of  $45.5  blUlon  represents  only  the  costs 
associated  with  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  atomic  weapons.  Including  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  AEC  ERDA  basic  research 
and  overhead  costs.  While  atomic  weapons 
costs  now  account  for  Ie«s  than  half  of  the 
ERDA  annual  budget,  historically,  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  atomic  weapons 
has  absorbed  some  three-fourths  of  the  total 
funds  expended  In  the  nuclear  energy  field 
sine©  the  first  effort  to  construct  atomic 
advice. 

NVCl.EAR   MATERIALS   SECLTIITY 

The  data  shovra  under  the  "Weapons" 
column  of  the  attachment  from  ERDA  doe.i 
not  Include  funds  for  Nuclear  Materials  Se- 
curity, although  thU  program  was  Included 
in  the  weapons  category  of  recent  AEC 
budgets  and  In  the  current  ERDA  budget  re- 
quest. This  program  was  negligible  prior  to 
about  FY  1969  and  identifiable  daU  first  ap- 
pears In  the  FT  1972  column  of  the  FY  1974 
budget  request.  Prom  FY  1972-1975  some 
$26  3  million  cfin  be  identified  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  FT  1971  c<dumn  of  the  FT  1973 
budget  reqtjeet  mcludes  $4.5  miUk>n  for  "Nu- 
clear materials  security  and  operational  safe- 
ty activities"  under  the  Nuclear  materials 


'The  precise  percentages  vary  depending 
on  whether  net  costs  (after  subtracting  reim- 
bursements) or  total  accrued  costs  are  nsed. 
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catergory.  The  cvirrent  FT  1918 
ERDA  Includes  $14.0  mUUon  foi 
terlals  Security  under  the 


W»a*oas 

CRDA'AEC  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  DEVE  OPMENT  AND 
PRODUCTION  ACCRUED  NET 


;OSTS 


[In  millions  of  dollars! 


Program 

1 

uclear 

Fiscal  year 

Weapons  i    m»l« 

iais" 

Total 

1949 

J191.3 

[268.4 

J459.7 

1950 

164.9 

188.7 

353.6 

1951 

197.5 

414.4 

611.9 

1S62 

343.1         1 

043.4 

1,386.5 

1953. 

296.8        1 

261.6        1 

256.5 

1,  553. 3 

1954 

491.2 

1,752.8 

1955 

280.2        1 

347.8 

1,628.0 

1956 

292.9         1 

015.7 

1,308.6 

1957 

381.2         1 

071.5 

1,  452. 7 

195« 

476. 3         1 

224.1 

1, 700. 4 

1959 

524.0         1 

290.9 

1,814.6 

I960 

752.7         1 

672.9 

2,  425. 3 

1961 

535.2        1 

313.1 

1,848.3 

1962 

553.4        1 

284.8 

1,838.2 

1963 

742.4         I 

058.8 

1,801.2 

1964 

861.6 

553.5 

1,415.0 

1965 

819.0 

619.0 

1, 438. 1 

1966 

767.0 

551.1 

1,  318. 1 

1967 

752.2 

296.9 

1,  049. 6 

1966 

772.4 

291.2 

1,  063. 6 

1969 

.-       1,021.8 

223.8 

1, 245. 4 

1970 

1,012.9 

181.5 

1, 194. 6 

1971 

972.0 

180.0 

1.152.4 

1972 

965.9 

172.1 

1,138.5 

1973 

982.5 

196.1 

1,178.6 

1974 

913.6 

266.8 

1, 180. 4 

1975 

..       1,035.1 

272.4 

1,  307. 0 

1976  Congressioflal 

budget 

..       1.059.5 

365.1 

1. 424. 8 

Trinsition  period 

271.8 

98.0 

369.  S 

ToW 

..      18,200.8       K 

209.7 

38,410.5 

■  Includes  only  defense  related  costs  of 
:  Includes    material    costs   associated 
propulsion. 


cists 


Note:  Provided  by  ERDA.  Accrued  net 
Ktually  chargeable  to  each  annual  appropriation 
income  from  services.  Weapons  excludes 
security. 
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naval    nuclear 


With 


identifies  costs 

etclusive  of 

nuclear  materials 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Preside  at,  I  will  re 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time  after  I 
have  heard  comment  from  ;he  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ffrst  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICEfl.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  aslc  whkher  or  not 
this  amendment  is  germanp  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreemAit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  is  not  germane 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  germ  me. 

Well  now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  raise  the  point  of  uermaneness 
because  to  me  this  matter  is  of  such 
grave  importance  that  I  thin  <  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  should  have  a  vote 
on  It,  whether  it  is  germs  ne  or  non- 
germane,  because  it  is  the  perennial 
dilemma  that  confronts  this,  country  as 
to  when  enough  is  enough.  But.  in  my 
humble  opinion,  this  is  a  mai  ter  that  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  our  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  in  ill  the  years 
I  have  served  on  that  committee,  begin- 
ning in  1952. 

We  have  constantly  scrullnlzed  these 
requests  by  the  admlnistratli  >n.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Com- 
mission, and  we  have  sJwayai  made  it  our 
duty  to  make  sure  that  in  eviery  instance 
we  did  everything  that  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  security  of  this  country 
and  to  insure  it  and  at  the  same  time  not 
to  spend  a  nickel  more  thaq  was  neces- 
sary. 


There  are  those  who  feel  the  chances 
and  the  power  to  kill  and  the  overkill  has 
reached  a  point  where,  possibly,  there  is 
no  return.  But  I  think  that  the  worst 
thing  that  this  Senate  can  do  tonight  is 
to  begin  to  unilaterally  disarm  the 
United  States  of  America. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  amounts 
to. 

First  of  all.  there  is  no  factual  back- 
ground for  this  amendment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  a  short  while  ago  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  lamented  the  fact  that 
he  asked  for  a  briefing  and  did  not  re- 
ceive it  and  I  made  arrangement  that 
that  might  be  possible. 

But  I  think  the  worst  thing  this  Sen- 
ate can  do  tonight  is  to  begin  to  legis- 
late on  the  floor  as  to  what  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  tlie  freedom  of  our  people 
and  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  free 
world. 

So  I  say  again,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
raise  the  point  of  order,  although  I 
could  easily  do  that  and  rather  prolong 
the  debate  on  this  subject,  but  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Alaska,  I  hope  he 
would  withdraw  this  amendment,  that 
he  would  wait  to  be  briefed. 

This  is  an  authorization  bill;  we  will 
have  an  appropriation  bill.  If  he  feels 
that  after  his  briefing  he  has  substantial 
grounds  upon  which  to  base  his  amend- 
ment, he  can  do  so  at  that  time  be- 
cause appropriations  count  and  authori- 
zations only  lead  to  appropriations. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this.  I  think  we  have  too 
much  firepower  In  the  world  today,  but 
we  are  not  the  only  member  of  the  nu- 
clear club. 

In  1946,  under  the  Baruch  plan,  we 
tried  at  that  time  to  Internationalize  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  the  Russians  said, 
"No." 

Then  when  Mr.  Edward  Teller  said 
that  he  had  the  answer  to  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  that  became  a  controversy  and 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  went  down  to  see  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  we  began  to  build  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  It  was  said  that  the 
Russians  would  never  have  it,  yet  within 
1  year  after  we  exploded  our  hydrogen 
device,  they  exploded  theirs. 

Now  we  are  pointing  out  on  charts 
here  that  show  we  are  so  superior.  Do 
not  let  that  fool  you.  Do  not  let  that 
fool  you,  the  Russians  have  more  mega- 
tons on  their  missiles  than  we  do.  They 
have  achieved  a  MIRV  and  we  thought 
it  would  take  them  some  time  to  do  it. 

I  say  this,  let  us  pursue  detente,  but  do 
not  let  detente  delude  us  because  if  we 
ever  do,  if  we  ever  do  we  will  do  a  great 
Injustice  to  our  children  and  oui"  chil- 
dren's children. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  not  going 
to  raise  a  point  of  order.  I  am  going  to 
let  this  be  voted  up  or  down  as  It  stands 
and  let  the  conscience  of  the  Senate  ex- 
press itself  tonight  as  to  whether  or  not 
unilaterally  we  are  going  to  start  disarm- 
ing the  United  States  of  America  and 
begin  this  process  of  doing  it  by  a  floor 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 


the  able  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  served  on  that  subcommittee  on  the 
hydrogen  bomb  appointed  by  the  late 
Brian  McMahon,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  completely  right,  we 
were  told  then  that  there  was  no  possi- 
sibillty  of  the  Russians'  getting  the  hy- 
drogen bomb,  and  they  were  just  dead 
wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  the  Senator 
whatever  time  he  wants. 

Mr  JACKSON.  One  minute. 

I  would  hope  that  my  friend  from 
Alaska  would  withdraw  the  amendment. 
We  have  not  had  a  special  hearing  on 
this  problem.  We  have  continuous  hear- 
ings on  weapons  requirements.  When  we 
look  at  the  charts,  of  course,  we  have  to 
look  at  delivery  systems.  The  nuclear 
capability  of  a  nation  is  not  In  terms  of 
warheads  alone,  it  Is  the  number  of  war- 
heads times  deliverability.  and  If  we  can- 
not deliver  it.  it  does  not  mean  anything. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Just 
observe  that  we  are  really  in  the  midst 
of  SALT  talks.  Is  this  the  time,  really,  to 
tm'n  around  and  completely  revise  our 
program  in  the  midst  of  negotiations? 

The  President  is  in  Helsinki. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Just  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  the  Senator  half 
a  minute,  or  another  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  desires. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  con- 
fusing in  the  time  of  international  nego- 
tiations than  to  turn  around  and  revise 
our  whole  stockpile  when  those  matters 
are  being  negotiated. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to  ob- 
serve that  the  wise  coui'se  here  is  to  go 
into  this  matter  after  the  Senator  has 
had  a  briefing.  I  think  when  he  has  had 
access  to  this  extremely  sensitive  infor- 
mation, he  may  have  a  different  point  of 
view.  But  do  we  want  to  legislate  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  regarding  the 
stockpile? 

I  would  hope  that  he  would  withdraw 
his  amendment  and  then,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  indicated,  if  he 
feels  after  a  proper  briefing — and  he  is 
entitled  to  it — he  still  wants  to  prosecute 
the  amendment,  that  is  entirely  under- 
standable. 

But  I  thmk  that  would  be  the  wisest 
course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Piesident,  we 
held  exhaustive  hearings  on  every  item 
in  this  bill,  but  we  have  never  had  a 
hearing  as  to  the  propriety  of  limitation 
of  atomic  weapons. 

We  have  discussed  the  propriety  of 
what  we  have  and  what  is  needeid  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  obsolescence  that  sets  in 
every  so  often. 

Now.  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  this 
amendment  does. 

Subsection  or  paragn^h  2  of  the 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  tbe  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  are  hereby  directed 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  before 
October  1,  1975,— .• 

A  public  report  of  classified  and  un- 
classified material  with  respect  to  our 
strength  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons. 

It  states  further  that  the  report  must 
set  forth: 

Tho  total  number  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
ployed by  the  United  States  as  of  the  date 
of  September  1,  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be 
In  order. 

Ml-.  MONTOYA. 

(2)  the  total  potential  explo-Mve  yield  of 
such  weapons. 

And  here  is  a  paragraph  that  is  very 
significant,  it  is  a  mandate: 

The  United  States  shall  not  deploy  nuclear 
weapons  In  excess  of  the  number  deployed 
as  of  September  1,  1975,  or  the  date  of  the 
report  above,  whichever  is  later;  nor  shall 
the  total  potential  yield  of  such  weapons 
exceed  the  yield  figure  reported  in  such  re- 
port; except  that  the  President  may  author- 
ize an  Increase  in  such  number  of  deployed 
weapons  and/or  the  potential  yield  thereof 
if— 

(1)  he  reports  to  the  Congress  the  extent 
of  such  increase,  both  In  terms  of  Increased 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  and  in  terms 
of  increased  potential  explosive  yield. 

A  major  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
that  it  would  be  a  unilateral  action  taken 
by  the  United  States  to  disarm  itself.  It 
would  be  taken  outside  the  structure  of 
the  complex  and  detailed  strategic  arms 
limitation  negotiations  that  are  now  go- 
ing on  at  Geneva  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  know  that  President  Ford  met  with 
General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  at 
Helsinki  yesterday  morning.  A  central 
subject  of  their  discussion,  as  reported  in 
this  morning's  newspaper,  was  how  those 
SALT  negotiations  could  be  moved  along 
toward  an  agreement  whicli  would  re- 
duce the  nuclear  tensions  between  our 
two  nations  without  causing  a  security 
disadvantage  to  our  own  country.  For  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  amendment  now, 
would  give  the  clear  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  need  compromise  on 
nothing — they  need  reduce  no  system — 
they  need  to  put  a  ceiling  on  no  strategic 
system.  For  the  Senate  would  have 
granted  them  a  major  advantage  in  the 
SALT  negotiations.  The  Senate  would 
have  placed  such  ceilings  upon  the  U.S. 
nuclear  systems  without  requiring  any 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union; 
without  requiring  Einy  compromise  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  President  should  be 
given  a  full  opportunity  to  gain  the  maxi- 
mum advantage  from  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 

This  amendment,  would.  In  effect,  re- 
move from  the  hands  of  the  President,  a 
key  element  in  the  conduct  of  those  nego- 
tiations which  are  of  such  great  impor- 
tance to  our  own  future,  but  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Let  us  not  at  this  time 
take  such  hasty  action  without  even 
hearing  from  the  executive  branch  what 
it  believes  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  upon  the  SALT  negotiations. 

As  everyone  here  knows,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  atomic  weapons  there  Is  ob- 


solescence and  we  must  create  new  gen- 
erations of  weapons.  This  amendment 
prohibits  the  creation  or  manufacture 
of  new  generations  of  weapons  to  take 
care  of  the  obsolescence.  I  think  this  is 
ill  timed.  Legislating  on  this  vital  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  a  serious 
mistake,  Mr.  President. 

For  tliat  reason,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Ml-.  BAKER.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Ml-.  BAKER.  Could  I  ask  the  amount 
of  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  5  minutes  be  granted  to 
the  ranldng  Republican  member  of  the 
Joint  Coramittee  on  Atomic  Energy? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  for  his  unanimous-consent 
request  and  our  colleague  from  Alaska 
for  offering  to  yield  time  from  his  allo- 
cation so  I  could  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks. 

I  have  a  great  affection  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  have 
served  on  It  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
but  I  have  grown  to  have  a  respect  for  it 
and  for  the  chairman  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  and  the  staff. 

One  of  the  things  that  pleases  me 
about  it  is  that  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I 
believe  I  am  correct,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  has  never  had  a 
leak  of  sensitive  material  since  its  crea- 
tion in  the  1940's.  It  has  dealt  with  the 
most  extraordinary,  sensitive  sort  of  ma- 
terial. It  has  dealt  with  the  jurisdictional 
requirements  for  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear weapons  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nuclear  age. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  time, 
however,  to  depart  from  that  tradition 
of  careful,  calm  appraisal  of  civilization's 
most  awesome  weapon  and  decide  here 
tonight  not  just  whether  we  should  build 
weapons,  but  whether  we  should  deploy 
them,  and  upon  what  authority,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  open  ses- 
sion at  7:35  on  Thursday  night. 

I  most  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  this,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
times  In  my  native  State  of  Tennessee, 
ain't  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  will  yield  to  me 
nor  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee In  our  concern  for  the  safety  of 
the  deployment  and  storage  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Nobody,  I  believe,  In  this  Cham- 
ber, and  I  very  much  doubt  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  has  ex- 
pressed over  a  period  of  time  greater 
concern  for  some  of  the  inadequacies 
that  we  believe  we  see  from  time  to  time 
in  the  exact  nature  of  the  handling  of 
these  devices.  But  that  Is  not  to  say  that  I 
think,  nor  do  I  believe  any  member  of 
the  committee  thinks,  nor  the  Senate, 


that  we  ought  to  matei-ially  change  the 
fundamental  defenses  of  the  United 
States  in  a  strategic  sense  in  a  single 
amendment  to  the  ERDA  authorteation 
bill  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  without  imposing  on 
the  time  of  the  Senate  any  further,  I 
very  much  hope  tliat  this  amendment 
will  t)e  defeated,  and  defeated  very 
handily  indeed,  and  that  the  message 
that  will  go  out  from  these  deUberations 
tonight  will  be  that  this  counti-y,  the 
United  States,  is  still  firm  in  its  deler- 
minatiou  to  maintain  its  strategic  de- 
fenses inviolate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  summarize  very 
briefly,  Mr.  President.  I  know  these 
gentlemen  are  as  much  concerned  about 
the  problem  as  I  am. 

My  amendment  would  not  stop  any 
new  weapons  from  coming  into  being. 
There  is  adequate  money  to  do  that,  so 
there  is  no  attempt  to  stop  the  forward 
rush  of  technology  in  this  regard.  The 
only  moneys  that  are  cut  by  my  amend- 
ment are  moneys  for  new  plutonium. 
They  can  recycle,  they  do  recycle  and 
they  have  the  money  to  recycle  in  the 
present  budget. 

Next,  my  amendment  does  not  toucli 
the  deployment  issue  at  all.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  go  ahead  with  its  present 
deployment. 

There  aie  groimds  to  vote  against 
my  amendment,  if  you  have  those 
groimds,  but  do  not  vote  against  it  on 
those  grounds  I  just  mentioned  because 
my  amendment  does  not  do  that. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  spoke  to  a 
different  issue.  That  is,  when  they  talked 
about  unilateral  disarmament.  My 
amendment  does  not  bring  about  uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to  try 
to  develop  a  new  policy  of  sufBciency. 
Just  by  looking  at  the  chart  you  can  see 
that  we  have  8,500  strategic  weapons. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  2,800.  We  can  de- 
stroy them  40  times.  They  can  destroy  us 
about  10  times.  For  the  love  of  God,  how 
many  times  do  we  have  to  be  able  to  kill 
our  enemy?  Can  we  not  lie  happy  to  pay 
for  dead  15  or  20  times?  Do  we  have  to 
go  on  with  the  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  kill  dead  and  dead  and  dead? 
Is  there  no  limit  to  our  paranoia  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  want  to  feed 
that  paranoia  with?  That  is  all  I  am  try- 
ing to  bring  forth  here,  a  little  bit  of 
sanity  to  the  arms  race  as  human  beings. 
When  we  stand  back  and  look  at  where 
we  are  In  the  world  today,  the  word  that 
ccnnes  forward  is  that  we  are  all  insane. 
That  is  right.  How  did  we  get  there? 
How  did  we  get  to  that  point?  We  did 
it  with  $1  at  a  time.  We  did  it  with  the 
appropriation  of  a  well-meaning  com- 
mittee filled  with  well-meaning  and  con- 
scientious gentlemen. 

But  I  harken  back  to  the  situation  we 
had  when  some  of  us  had  suspicions 
about  the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  We  have  the 
committees  that  are  looking  at  them. 
We  have  a  special  subcommittee  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  They  know 
what  is  going  on.  Yes,  they  know  what  is 
going  on. 
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I  win  say  they  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on,  and  that  is  i  he  reason  we 
have  the  mess  in  our  intelligence  situa- 
tion. 

I  will  submit  to  the  boAr  that  we  do 
not  know  what  is  going  or 
to  our  nuclear  arms  race.  '  "his  issue  has 
never  been  challenged  on  tl  le  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  this  particulai 
yet  this  is  the  guts  of  the 
race  that  we  face. 

There  have  been  challen^s.  It  is  taken 
as  a  gimmick    Yet  when 
briefing  from  ERDA,  they 


amendment, 
nuclear  arms 


asked  for  a 
came  to  my 


ofBce  and  told  me  they  coul<  not  give  it  to 


They  said  it 
i  Senator  to 


going  to  get 


me.  that  it  was  too  secret, 
was  much  too  secret  for 
know. 

It  took  the  intervention  ojf  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  ^ant  to  thank 
the  Senator.  Now  we  are 
a  briefing. 

After  the  briefing,  if  it  warrants,  I  will 
.submit  another  amendmen  of  this  kind, 
attacking  the  money,  not  t  le  authoriza- 
tion. I  think  it  is  importan  .  I  think  it  is 
important  in  order  to  establ  sh  a  national 
dialog  on  this  subject.  If  it 
subject,  it  is  not  even  near 

The  issue  is  when  is  encugh  enough? 
That  vote  can  be  very  cleiirly  made  on 
this  amendment.  All  I  ask  ii  i  this  amend- 
ment is  to  use  what  we  want  out  of  the 
recycled  uranium,  pluton  um, 
forth,  to  make  new  bombs. 


is,  "We  have  had  enough  aid  do  not  get 
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is  not  on  the 
the  target. 


and   so 

All  this  says 


bombs,  but 
new  bombs, 


new  material.  Make  some 

when  you  do  make  some 

come  back  to  the  Congress,  1  Hr.  President, 

and    tell   us    that   you    aie   making   z 

amount  more,  that  you  ca|i  make  9,000, 

10,000,  20,000  more.  Tell  usj 

going  to  do  that,  so  that  wf  know  It  and 

can  debate  it. 

We  have  never  been  told,  ^e  have  been 
faced  with  an  impossible 
has  been  con-ectly  stated  blr  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  this  is  so  Important 
that  it  Is  only  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
President — and  a  thousand  other  people 
who  are  not  elected  to  office 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFTCi  m.  Will  Sen- 
ators and  staff  withdraw  if  they  wLsh  to 
converse? 

The  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  feel  this  just 
as  deeply  as  I  do,  and  I  kno  v  they  realize 
I  do  feel  it  very  deeply.  |t  is  just  our 
beliefs.  These  beliefs  we  bring  to  our  of- 
fice when  we  come  to  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sen- 
ators. The  vote  could  havelbeen  held  on 
a  division,  but  I  felt  the  adaitional  policy 
was  the  vital  part  of  It,  beaause  that  In- 
volves, in  the  future,  bringiig  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  into  these  decisions, 
which  are  most  fundamental  for  this 
planet.  | 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  are  piking  about 
the  stunrlval  of  the  world,  *nd  there  has 
got  to  be  an  end  to  it 

These  policies  I  would  Initiate  this 
evening  I  will  make  an  effort  to  promote 


for  the  balance  of  my  career,  to  seek  to 
have  a  policy  of  sufficiency. 

All  we  need  to  suiTlve  against  our 
enemies  is  the  ability  to  kill  them  a 
proper  number  of  times.  That  is  called 
deterrence.  How  much  deterrence  do  we 
reed?  I  think  we  could  well  have  con- 
siderably less  deterrence  than  we  pres- 
ently enjoy. 

I  would  hke  to  bring  that  matter  im- 
der  examination.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
unilateral  disannament;  it  is  the  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a 
dialog  among  the  Members  of  tliis  body 
and  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  cour- 
tesy. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  and  request  a  j'ea  and  nay  vote, 
up  or  down,  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second:*  Tliore  i.s  a  sufficient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  tlie 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
Uie  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  9, 
nays  85,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  370  Leg.) 

YEAS— 9 

Aboureztc  Hart.  PhUlp  A.    Mauu&eld 

Clark  Hartlce  McGovern 

Oravel  HaskeU  Nelson 

NAYS  ^85 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hatfield 

Hathewpy 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddlestou 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magniison 

Mathlas 

McClellau 

McCaure 

Mclntvre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 


Allen 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
CbUes 
Church 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Pong 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 


Nunu 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  I.. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
wmiama 
Yoimg 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bentsen  Eastland  McGee 

Buckley  ColdwRter 


So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  further  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engro.ssment  and 
the  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  adopted  an  amendment  to  S.  598, 
the  ERDA  authorization  bill.  Incorpo- 
rating the  substance  of  S.  2066  which  Ls 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
S.  2066  would  authorize  loan  guarantees 
to  finance  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  commercial  facilities  for  the 
conversion  of  domestic  coal  into  syn- 
thetic fuels.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Banking  Committee  in  view  of  our  juris- 
diction over  credit  and  loan  guarantee 
programs. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  passage  of 
the  ERDA  authorization  legislation,  I 
have  not  Insisted  that  S.  598  be  referred 
to  the  Banking  Committee  so  that  we 
may  consider  the  loan  guarantee 
amendment.  However,  I  have  reached 
an  understanding  with  the  chau-man  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  tlie  manager  of  the  bill  that 
any  future  amendments  to  the  loan 
guarantee  program  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affaii-s  and,  accord- 
ingly, would  be  refen-ed  to  that  commit- 
tee. I  would  hope  that  this  colloquy  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  would  further 
reafOrm  this  understanding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  confirm 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  The  Interior 
Coimnittee  understands  the  interest  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Uiban  Affairs  in  con- 
nection with  S.  2066  and  loan  guar- 
antee legislation  generally.  Senator 
Proxmire  and  Senator  Jackson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  have  reached  an  un- 
derstanding on  any  future  amendments 
to  loan  guarantee  programs. 

The  loan  guarantee  authority  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee Is  urgently  needed  to  advance 
the  development  of  national  synthetic 
fuels  industry  in  this  country  to  help 
overcome  the  Nation's  dependence  on 
foreign  fuel  supplies  and  to  augment  our 
natural  gas  supplies  on  an  accelerated 
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basis.  ERDA  is  the  logical  agency  to 
move  the  technologies  involved  into 
conunercial -scale  demonstrations,  and 
this  authorization  bill  is  the  right  place 
to  provide  them  the  authority. 

The  chairman  and  the  committee  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  Senator 
Proxmire  and  his  committee  in  facili- 
tating the  advancement  of  the  loan 
guarantee  program  recommended  in  this 
bill, 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Earlier  this  month. 
Senator  Muskie  and  I  wrote  to  the  In- 
terior Committee  regarding  our  interest 
in  implementation  of  section  6(b)  (3)K 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act.  This  sec- 
tion is  a  specific  directive  to  ERDA  to 
Investigate  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  harnessing  the  tidal  power 
of  the  oceans  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric power. 

The  Canadian  Government  recently 
indicated  renewed  interest  in  this  con- 
cept by  committing  itself  to  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  tidal  power  potential  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  Maine-Canadian 
border.  Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  the  same 
area  has  long  been  of  interest  to  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a  site 
for  tidal  power  development.  This  past 
spring,  the  Public  Works  Committee  ap- 
proved a  resolution  authorizing  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  do  a  new  feasibility 
study  of  the  Passamaquoddy  project — 
to  update  work  done  in  the  early  1960's. 

In  light  of  the  renewed  Canadian  in- 
terest, the  congressional  directive  to 
ERDA,  and  the  public  works  resolution, 
a  reevaluation  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
project,  coordinated  with  the  Canadian 
Government's  efforts,  is  particularly 
timely. 

From  repeated  inquiries  to  ERDA  and 
a  review  of  the  National  Plan  for  Energy 
Research  recently  published  by  that 
agency,  it  appears  that  ERDA  does  not 
intend  to  undertake  any  in-depth  studies 
in  tidal  power  development. 

I  would  hope  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  could  give  us  an  indication  of  what 
the  committee  will  be  expecting  from 
ERDA  in  this  regard.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  1975  act  specifically  anticipates 
that  this  potentially  important  alterna- 
tive source  of  electric  power  be  thor- 
oughly explored. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  the  Senator.  This  matter  was,  as  you 
mentioned,  recently  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  by  way  of  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  from  yourself  and  Senator 
Muskie.  The  committee  is,  of  course, 
familiar  wth  the  requirement  in  the  Non- 
nuclear  Act  that  ERDA  investigate  the 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  of 
generating  electricity  from  tidal  power. 
It  was  the  committee's  intention  to  ad- 
dress this  subject  in  its  report  accom- 
panying the  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  mat- 
ter was  inadvertently  omitted. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  it  Is 
the  committee's  expectation  that  ERDA 
will  allocate  funds  for  this  purpose  and 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  to  carry  out  such  an  investigation 


in  coordination  with  other  appropriate 
Government  agencies. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  S.  598. 
the  first  annual  authorization  bill  for 
the  new  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  known  as  ERDA, 
is  an  important  bill  because  it  shapes  the 
budgetary  commitment  of  the  one  Fed- 
eral agency  charged  with  developing  an 
energy  research  and  development  strat- 
egy. Because  research  and  development 
is  critical  to  national  energy  independ- 
ence, the  success  of  ERDA,  in  large  part, 
will  determine  how  well  we  resolve  our 
energy  problems. 

The  funds  provided  in  this  bill  will  be 
directed  towards  a  wide  variety  of  civil- 
ian R.  &  D.  programs  including  coal  and 
oil  shale,  solar  and  geothermal,  conser- 
vation and  basic  research,  fusion  power 
and  nuclear  fission,  waste  management 
and  operational  safety.  Funds  also  will 
be  directed  for  certain  military  programs 
including  nuclear  reactors  for  naval  ves- 
sels, weapons  technology  and  materials 
seciu-ity. 

For  fiscal  1976,  S.  598  as  reported  au- 
thorizes $4.8  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  ERDA,  which  will  lead  to  outlays  of 
$4.3  billion.  This  is  $555  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $411  million  in  outlays 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

How  then  does  this  bill  stack  up 
against  the  budget  targets  set  by  Con- 
gress last  May,  when  passing  our  budget 
resolution?  In  the  national  defense  func- 
tion S.  598  authorizes  $27  million  in  ad- 
ditional budget  authority,  a  sum  con- 
sistent with  the  congressional  budget 
target. 

In  the  general  science,  space,  and  tech- 
nology function  S.  598  authorizes  $44 
million  in  additional  budget  authority. 
Because  the  target  budget  in  this  func- 
tion was  identical  to  the  administra- 
tion's request,  this  add-on  exceeds  the 
target,  though  by  a  relatively  small 
amount. 

In  the  natural  resource,  environment, 
and  energy  function  S.  598  adds  $485 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $368 
million  in  outlays  to  the  administra- 
tion's original  request  for  ERDA.  Al- 
though these  are  large  sums  of  money 
they  do  not,  by  themselves,  breach  the 
budgetary  target  set  for  this  function. 
This  is  so  because  in  adopting  a  con- 
gressional budget  target  for  natural  re- 
sources, envirormient,  and  energy,  the 
Congress  wisely,  in  my  opinion,  allotted 
an  additional  $1.6  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1.5  billion  in  outlays  above 
the  President's  request — in  recognition 
that  additional  moneys  would  be  needed 
largely  for  energy  programs.  The  in- 
crease authorized  by  S.  598  falls  within 
this  congressionally  approved  target.  In- 
deed, if  appropriated,  the  increase  would 
use  up  a  significant  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional funds. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  S.  598.  It  represents 
an  energy  plan  of  which,  if  fimded,  will 
start  tis  on  the  way  toward  properly 
utilizing  the  various  energy  sources 
available  to  us. 


I  wish  to  note,  however,  that  this  bill 
as  reported  does  not  incorporate  the  re- 
cent plan  for  energy  policy  developed  by 
ERDA  entitled  "creating  energy  choices 
for  the  future."  This  plan  was  developed 
too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  committees' 
version  of  S.  598.  However,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  the  administration  sent  up  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8122.  the  Public 
Works -ERDA  appropriations  bill,  that 
provides  for  these  changes.  This  amend- 
ment will  necessitate  some  changes  in 
S.  598,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  on  the 
floor  to  effect  these  changes.  The  amend- 
ment will  increase  slightly  the  totals  for 
each  of  the  functional  categories  within 
ERDA. 

Recently  I  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  fiscal  impact  of  legislation  in 
the  natural  resources  function  that  the 
Senate  may  soon  consider  and  pass. 
Looking  down  the  road,  it  is  clear  that 
if  we  appropriate  the  full  authorizations 
contained  in  everj'thing  that  we  now 
seem  likely  to  pass,  we  will  exceed  the 
budgetary  target  for  natural  resources, 
environment,  and  energy. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  page 
27  of  the  Senate  budget  scorekeeping  re- 
port dated  July  28.  Table  C  sets  out  the 
present  situation.  It  shows  that  the  addi- 
tional legislation,  if  fimded  fully,  would 
add  $2.8  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.1  billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
If  this  is  added  to  the  remaining  budget 
authority  and  outlays  of  current  spend- 
ing legislation,  as  is  done  in  table  A  on 
page  25,  the  result  is  that  the  targets  will 
be  breached  by  $1.8  bilHon  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $0.2  billion  in  outlays,  as  the 
bottom  line  on  page  25  clearly  indicates. 

If  ^he  congressional  budget  targets  are 
breached,  then  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  ultimately  the  full  Senate, 
will  have  to  weigh  very  carefully  what 
the  appropriate  response  should  be. 

Indeed,  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  myself  intend  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  these  forthcoming  propos- 
als and  may  be  compelled  to  speak  out 
in  opposition  to  them  if,  as  reported, 
they  are  likely  to  breach  the  budget  tar- 
gets we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  noted  with 
interest  that  the  Interior  Committee's 
report  on  the  bill  mentions  the  Budget 
Committee's  discussion  last  spring  about 
funding  levels  for  energy  programs. 
While  the  Budget  Committee,  in  reach- 
ing agreement  on  what  overall  level  of 
funds  would  be  appropriate.  Did  not  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  specific  energy  pro- 
grams, I  am  pleased  by  this  latest  indi- 
cation that  the  new  budget  process  is 
taking  hold  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
siunmary  of  fiscal  year  1976  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays  under  this 
bill  as  reported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary budget  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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kDMINISTRATION-SUMMARY  Of  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  BY  DEFENSE,  ENERGY,  AND  RESEARCH  AND  SPACE 
FUNCTIONS  PER  JCAE  AND  SIIAC  AUTHORIZATION  BILL  (S.  598),  AS  REPORTED 

Pn  thousands  of  doHwsl 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Amounts  in  President's  Budget 

Chances: 

Fossil  energy  development:  SIIAC. 
Solar  enerzy  developraent:  SIIAC.  . 
Geothermal  energy  development:  SI 


l/C 


Advanced  energy  systeirs:  SIIAC 

Conservation  R.  &  D.:  SIIAC 

Physical  research: 

SIIAC 

JCAE 

Fusion  power  R.  4  0. :  JCAE 

Weapons:  JCAE 

Laser  fusion:  JCAE 

Nuclear  materials  security:  JCAE 
Biomedical  and  environmental  researc 

SIIAC 

JCAE 

CEQ.WRC.NBS:  SIIAC 

Piogrun  support:  SIIAC 

Community:  JCAE 

Inlorma'lon  services:  JCAE 


Total  changes,  operating  expen  es 


sum;. 

JCAE. 


Revised  total  operating  expensi  ) 
PLANT  AND  CAPITAL 


Amounts  in  President's  Budget 

Less  withdra^ral  of  waste  management 
storage  facility,  site  undetennined 


Revised  plant  and  capital  equipment  requ' 


(3UIPMENT 

I  roject,  retrievable  surface 


Plant  . 

Caprtal  et^uipment . 

Changes: 
Plant: 

Fossil  energy  development,  SIIAt 
76-1-b,  Hijh-3tu  pipeline 
76-1-c.  Lov*-Btu  fuel  gas  ( 
76-1-d,  Low-Btu  cofiiliined 
76-1-e,  fluidized  bed  demon 
Solar  energy  development,  SIIAC 
76-1-1,  5  megawatt  solar  the  mal 
7&-l-g,   10   megawatt  contiol 

power  plant 

Geothermal  energy  development 
76-1-h,  geotnermal  power 
76-1-i.  geothermal  power 
Pliysical  research:  75^-6-c,  PEP,  J 
Nuclear  materials:  75-1 -c.  Waste 
Fusion  power  R.  t  0.,  JCAE: 

76-3-a,  Tokamak  FTR,  Princkton 
76-3-b,  14  MEV  tac,  Los  Ala  nos 
76-3-c.  14  MEV  fac,  Livermjre 
Weapons,  JCAE:  76-8-<:,  Pherme; 


'  pill 
'  pli  nt, 


Total  plant  changes. 


SIIAC. 
JCA£.. 


Revised  plant  total. 

Capita!  equipment: 

Physical  research:  SIIAC 

Fusio*  power  R.  &  D.:  CAE.. 
laser  fusion  R.  S  0.:  CAE... 


Total  upital  equipment  chsngi  t. 


ItAC... 
JCAE.. 


Revised  capital  equipmAit  total. 
Total  changes,  plant  and  capital  equipmer  t. 


SIIAC. 
JCAE.. 


Revised  total  plant  and  capital  equipment 


PUiit 

Capital  equipment. 


Total  changes,  operating  expenses  and  ptapt  and  capital  equipment 

SIIAC. 

JCAE 


Revised   total   operating   expens^ 
equipment. 
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Fiscal  year  1976  budget  auttiority 


Fiscal  year  1976  budget  outlays 


Defense 


Energy 


1,627,106         1,375,211 


+54,998 

+52,148 

+7, 343 

+60,984 

+  115,680 


Research 
and  space 


401,  670 


+24,000 


ToUl 


Defense 


Energy 


3,403,987         1,460,961         1.253,976 


+4,667 
+8.000 
+4,000 


+26. 573 


+42,000 
+8.660 
+3, 200 

+10,300 

+2, 167 

-t-75 


+54.998 

+52, 148 

+7,343 

4-60,984 

+115,680 

4  24, 000 
+4,000 

+26,573 
+4, 667 
+8.000 
+4,000 

-r  12, 000 
+8,660 
-1-3,200 

+  10,300 

+2. 167 

+75 


+3f.  4S6 
+39, 100 
+5.500 
+45. 727 
+86,760 


-^3,5O0  . 
+6,000 
+  3,000 


+20,000 


Research 

and  space 


Sbg,  957 


+  18.000 
+3,000 


+31.500 
+6.  500 
+3.200 

+10,  300  . 
+2. 167 
+75 


Total 


3,  073, 894 

+  37, 4a 
+39,100 
+5,509 
+45. 727 
+86,760 

+  18,000 

-3,000 

-T  20.000 

-3,500 
'^GOOO 
+3,000 

-r 51, 500 
-4-6,500 
+3,200 

-10,300 

-;  2, 167 
+75 


1,643.773 


268,  410 


1.759.339 


429.670 


3.832.782         1.473,461         1,542,271 


268,410 


569,  228  57, 079 

-5,000 -. 

564,  228  57. 079 


894,717 
-5. 000 


302  231 


464, 997 
-800 


176,300 
92,110 


d#noiistratiun  plant 

deiponstration  plant 

demonstrahon  plant. 
tration  plant 


test  facility. 

receiver  solar  thermal 


5IIAC: 

nt.  Raft  River,  Idaho 

,  Buffalo  Valley,  Nev 

;ae 

calcining  facilities,  JCAE'. 


459, 225 
105, 003 


+20.000 

+15.000 

+5,000 

+  13,000 

+5,000  . 

+5,000 

+5,000 
+5,000 


21,  845 
35, 234 


+11,000 


889,717 

657,  370 
232,  347 


+20,000 

+15.000 

+5,000 

+  13,000 

+5,000 

+5,000 

+5,000 

+5,000 

+  11,000 


302,231 

201, 468 
100, 673 


46,197 

390, 618 
73,  579 


+20, 000 

+15,000 

+5,000 

+13,000 

+5,000 

+5,000 

+5,000 
+5,000 


379,957 


54,  G46 


54,646 

19.597 
35, 049 . 


+2.000 


3.395.689 


821, 874 
-800 

821,074 

611,683 
209,391 


■T  20, 000 

+15,000 

+5,000 

+13,000 

+5,000 

+5,000 

+5.000 
+5,000 
+2,000 


Laboratory 

enhancement,  Los  Alamos. 


+«.150 


+15.500 
+3,100 
+5,000 


+15,500 
+3,100 

+5,000 
+6, 150 


+1,150 


+2,800 
+600 
+900 


+6,150 


+96,600 


+11,000         +113,750 


-1,150 


+77, 300 


+2,000 


+2,800 
+CO0 
+900 

+1,150 

+80,458 


+6, 150 


+73,000 
+23,600 


+11,000 


+73,000 
+40,750 


ISZ,450 


555,825 


+4,000 


+4.000 


32,845 


+5,000 


771,120 


+1,150 
'2027618 


+73,000 
+4,300 

467,918 


+5,000 
+4,000 
+4,000 


+2,000 


+2,000 


+2,000 

^i7m7 

+5,000 


+73,000 
+7,450 

092,133 


+5,000 
+2,000 
+2,000 


+4,000 


+4,000 


+5,000 


+13,000 


+2,000 


+2,000 


+5,000 


+4,000 


+4,000 


+5,000 


+5,000 
+8,000 


9C^U0 
+10,150 


109,003 
~+ld^600 


40,234 


245.347 


+16,000         +126.750 


+2,000 
102,763 

+3, 150 


+2.000 


+5,000 


75, 579 

+797366" 


40,049 

+77660" 


+9.000 
+5,000 

-rtooo 

2187Mi 

+89,450 


+73,000 
+27,600 

'  ~'664,828~ 

+5,000 
+11,000 

73, 079 

+78,000 
+48,750 

+73,000 
+6,300 

543,497 

+5,000 
+2,000 

'  ~6l  646 

+78,000 

+10, 150 

4  3, 150 

+11;  450 

278,560 

1, 016,  467 

305, 381 

910,524 

182,  450 
96, 110 

555, 825 
109,003 

+484.T28 

32,845 
40,234 

+447060 

771, 120 
245. 347 

202,618 
102,763 

_  +15,650 

467,918 
75,579 

+3S7.585 

21, 597 
40,049 

+28,000 

692, 133 
218,391 

+26,817 

+555,545 

-411,245 

and   plant  and   capital 


+419,653 
+65,075 


2,424,167 


+29,000 
+15,000 


+448,  653 
+106,892 


+15,650 


+332, 553 
+35,042 


+23,000 
+5,000 


+355, 553 
+55,692 


502,749        4,849,249        1,778,842        2.085,768 


441,603  4,306,213 


1  Authorization  request  reduced  by  $|7,5OO,0OO;  no  effect  on  budget  authority  or  budget  outlays. 
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S.  598  AS  REPORTED 


1976  budget  outlays 


Natural 
Defense  Science   resources     Total 


President's  budget 1,763  413  1.718  3,894 

SICadd-on ---.  23  333  356 

JCAE  add-on 16  5  35  56 

SuMCal,  Committee  add-         ,3  28  368  412 

Total.. "   1,779  uT  2,086  4,30^ 


S.  598  AS  REPORTED 


1976  budgel  authority 

Natural 
Defense   Science   resources     Tela 


President's  budget 1,895  459  1,S39    4.293 

SICadd-on 29  420       449 

JCAE  add-on 27  15             65 107 

Subtotal:  Committee 

add-on 27  44  485       556 

Total T922  503  2,424    4,849 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  commend  Senators  Pas- 
tore  and  Church  and  all  of  their  col- 
leagues on  the  committees  on  which  they 
serve,  for  what  appears  to  be  a  very  good 
bill.  Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the 
section  dealing  with  solar  energy  devel- 
opment. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
Senator  Church's  committee  seeks  an 
authorization  for  solar  energy  develop- 
ment of  $106,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
costs  and  $26,800,000  for  transition  pe- 
riod costs.  As  the  section  of  the  commit- 
tee report  relating  to  solar  development 
recognizes,  solar-based  energy  systems 
provide  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
promising  of  the  Nation's  alternative 
energy  prospects.  This  statement  is  in- 
deed true.  I  have  witnessed  firsthand  the 
operation  of  many  solar-based  energy 
systems  in  my  own  State  of  Colorado. 
I  have  noted  Uie  widespread  enthusiasm 
given  solar  energy  by  homeowners  and 
businessmen  who  are  seeking  relief  from 
our  dependency  on  envirormientally 
damaging  and  increasingly  expensive 
fossil  fuels.  Scores  of  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental organizations  are  involving 
themselves  in  the  promotion  of  solar  en- 
ergy as  can  be  seen  by  the  ambitious  Bi- 
centennial solar  energy  exhibit  involv- 
ing ERDA  and  consumer  groups  working 
to  develop  the  only  energy-related  Bicen- 
tennial exhibit  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  public  is  far  ahead  of  the  politi- 
cians in  their  recognition  of  the  potential 
values  of  solar  energy  utilization.  The 
people  of  this  country  realize  the  advan- 
tage solar  energy  offers  in  helping  ad- 
dress our  energy  problems,  yet  they  are 
finding  it  difBcult  to  obtain  information 
on  how  to  evaluate  and  install  solar  sys- 
tems as  opposed  to  conventional  energy 
equipment.  Hundreds  of  small  business- 
men, who  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
the  pioneers  in  their  field  seek  vital  in- 
formation to  augment  their  own  efforts 
to  develop  systems  which  will  meet  our 
energy  needs.  The  information  exists  in 
many  instances  and  much  of  it  can  be 
found  within  those  Federal  structures  we 
have  directed  to  collect  and  disseminate 


information  relating  to  solar  technol- 
ogies. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  stating  that  Public 
Law  93-473,  the  Solar  Energy  Research, 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974,  directs  the  Administrator  of  ERDA 
to  establish  and  operate  a  Solar  Energy 
Information  Data  Bank  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting,  reviewing,  processing,  and 
disseminating  information  and  data  in 
all  of  the  solar  energy  technologies? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  It  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing this  solar  data  bank  was  to  pro- 
vide information  to  promote  consumer 
acceptance  and  broader  utilization  of 
solar  energy  technologies.  However,  this 
important  mechanism  is  not  addressed 
in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  criticism  of 
the  work  of  the  committee,  for  I  have 
also  reviewed  tiie  authorization  levels  re- 
quested by  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  which  fails  to 
mentioji  funding  levels  for  a  .^olar  energy 
data  bank.  This  is  particularly  perplex- 
ing in  light  of  the  testimony  given  by  Dr. 
John  Teem  of  ERDA  before  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  on 
July  16,  1975,  where  he  clearly  recognizes 
the  responsibility  of  ERDA  to  inform  the 
industrj'  and  the  public  about  all  facets 
of  these  technologies  and  their  progress 
through  research  and  development.  I  am 
concerned  that  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  solar  technologies  provided 
through  the  many  projects  being  au- 
thorized today  will  be  delayed  in  the 
bureaucratic  morass  we  witness  so  fre- 
quently in  Washington. 

Such  a  situation  is  intolerable  when 
this  information  is  needed  to  help  pull 
this  country  away  from  the  widening 
chasm  of  the  energy  crisis.  The  impor- 
tant data  being  collected  on  solar  energy 
needed  by  both  consumers  and  develop- 
ers must  be  well  organized  and  vigorously 
disseminated  on  a  broad  scale  if  it  is  to 
have  a  timely  impact.  Technology  utili- 
zation and  information  dissemination,  as 
Dr.  Teem  puts  it,  Is  a  vital  link  in  Federal 
efforts  to  stimulate  public  demand  and 
promote  the  development  of  solar  in- 
dustries. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  noting  that  the  au- 
thorization has  no  provision  for  the  solar 
information  energy  data  bank,  whether 
the  subcommittee  would  not  look  un- 
favorably toward  directing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  ERDA  to  provide  a  report  to 
the  chairman's  committee  detailing  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  estab- 
lishing a  solar  energy  information  data 
bank  with  the  purpose  of  achieving  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  a  wide- 
spread basis? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  tliat  can  be 
arranged. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Am  I  not  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  such  an  informa- 
tion bank  would  be  Included  in  the  over- 
sight activity  of  your  committee? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  The  develop- 
ment of  an  accessible  data  bank  will  be 
a  major  component  in  the  rapid  transi- 
tion of  solar  technology  to  the  com- 
mercial section.  The  committee  report 


fully  states  the  benefits  of  an  emerging 
solar  energy  market  and  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility that  the  information  neces- 
sary to  turn  projections  into  reality  is 
available  to  those  who  would  put  it  to 
best  use. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  shown  by 
the  chaiiman  as  I  am  sure  that  we  both 
share  the  goal  of  seeing  the  most  promis- 
ing solutions  to  our  energj'  problems  pur- 
sued to  our  Nation's  best  ability.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  of  our  Nation's  insistent 
and  urgent  need  for  new  energy  concepts. 
As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  we 
must  look  to  broader  uses  of  coal,  geo- 
thermal energy,  and  new  energy  sources. 
Meanwhile,  we  desperately  need  to  devel- 
op more  effective  ways  of  using  presently 
available  energ>'  sources  as  well  as  those 
that  may  be  developed  under  tlie  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

Since  coal,  oil,  and  gas  must  play 
the  predominant  role  in  supplying  the 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  it  is  vital  that  these  fuels 
be  utilized  effectively.  Since  1968,  Sen- 
ator Metcalf  and  I  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  give  the  magmetohydrody- 
namics — MHD — technology  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  its  potential  advantage 
over  conventional  generation  methods.  I 
am  happy  and  appreciative  to  note  the 
$50  million  authorization  provided  by 
the  Interior  Committee  in  S.  598,  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill,  to  back  a  iia- 
tional  MHD  program.  I  am  confident 
that  Dr.  Seamans  and  Dr.  White  at 
ERDA  are  sincere  in  their  statements 
that  the  MHD  program  will  be  acceler- 
ated at  a  pace  consistent  with  a  com- 
petent research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration program. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  markup  of  S.  598.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  argued  strongly  for  ERDA  to 
pursue  a  more  aggressive  program  in  the 
development  of  fuel  cells.  As  a  result,  the 
Interior  Committee  report  on  S.  598  rec- 
ommends a  funding  level  for  fuel  cells  in 
fiscal  year  1976  of  $10  million,  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  $500,000  requested 
by  the  administration.  I  support  this  ac- 
tion by  Senator  Glenn  and  the  Interior 
Committee  so  that  the  momentum  of  this 
important  new  technology  is  not  lost. 

Mr.  President,  fuel  cells  are  one  of  the 
most  promising  candidates  for  near-term 
conservation  of  both  energy  supply  and 
energy  dollars.  A  fuel  cell  is  a  device 
representing  an  entirely  new  method  of 
generating  electricity.  It  converts  chemi- 
cal energy  directly  to  electrical  power. 
Fuel  cell  powerplants  are  capable  of  de- 
livering up  to  30  percent  more  energy 
from  a  given  amount  of  fuel  than  con- 
ventional generating  systems.  Even 
larger  savings  are  possible  through  re- 
covery of  heat  created  by  the  fuel  cell. 

Fuel  cells  can  make  a  more  efiScient 
use  of  valuable  petroleum  resources  in 
the  near  term  while  during  the  longer 
term,  they  will  utilize  derivatives  of  coal 
more  eflftciently.  Viewed  in  the  long  term, 
fuel  cells  will  be  compatible  and  operate 
efficiently  with  all  conceivable  future 
fuels,  whatever  their  origin.  Fuel  cells 
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will  make  good  neighbors:  ^ey  will  not 
emit  siilfur  dlozide  or  nltrGf^en  oxides, 
they  will  be  quiet  and  esthetllcaDy  pleas- 
ing, and  they  will  not  consdme  cooling 
water. 

Fuel  cells  are  fully  efficient  and  cost 
effective  In  relatively  small  si  zes  and  can 
be  installed  near  peak  electric  loads.  In 
urban  areas,  this  could  postpone  or  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  new  electric  transmis- 
sion lines  and  allow  a  bettei  match  be- 
tween an  electric  utility's  pei  ik  load  and 
its  generating  capacity.  In  mral  areas, 
small  public  utilities  and  riral  electric 
cooperatives  could  own  and  o  aerate  fully 
efficient,  cost  effective  fuel  cell  power 
generators — rather  than  dep<ind  on  out- 
side sources  of  supply.  Such  smaller 
powerplants  would  also  lend  themselves 
to  the  efficient  utilization  of  waste  heat 
for  other  purposes. 

Expedited  development  anc  utilization 
of  first  generation  equipmer  t  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  ni  itional  goal 
of  conserving  oil  and  gas.  Furthermore, 
it  will  establish  a  credibility  base  for 
further  application  and  usefulness  as 
well  as  a  production  base  -equired  to 
assure  conmiercial  success  ol  integrated 
coal-fuel  ceU  powerplant  energy  systems. 

The  electric  utility  industry,  the  gas 
utility  industry,  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute,  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  and  thj  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
have  supported  the  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  in  fuel  (ell  power- 
plants  over  the  last  9  yuars.  They 
have  recommended  to  ERDA  and  the 
Congress  that  this  privatelt'  financed 
program,  which  now  represiits  an  in- 
vestment of  $150  million  of  pr  vate  funds, 
be  supplemented  and  expedted  by  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  Ms  invest- 
ment is  not  lost  and  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  Nation  will  be  assured. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  possible 
benefits  of  the  fuel  cell  in  the  shorter 
and  longer  term,  and  considering  the 
interest  and  significant  investment  in- 
dustry has  already  made,  I  fijlly  support 
Senator  Glekn's  efforts  urgitag  the  $10 
million  in  S.  598  for  the  fu^l  cell  pro- 
gram. I  urge  ERDA  to  develop  a  fuel  cell 
program  that  is  commensura 
potential  benefits  of  this  pro|: 
technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ments  in  support  of  the  fu^l  cell  pro- 
gram by  Dr.  Jerry  PlunkettI  managing 
director  of  the  Montana  Bnergy  and 
MHD  Research  and  Development  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  prifited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TXlfCSAM 

Senator  Mike  Mansfuxd, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Wathitiffton.  D.C. 

Dkab   Sutatok   Mansfield 
Euergy  and  MHD  Research  and 
Institute  Incorporated  has  receiitly 
of  efforts  by  Senator  John  Glen^ 
electro  chemical  fuel  cells  R 
ERDA  budget. 

Ilie  Institute  has  both  1  n teres ; 
tiae  In  the  fuel  cells  area  and  is 
of  considering   what   Its  role 
should  t>e.  While  we  do  not  believe 
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future  application  and  complete  technical 
feaslbUlty  of  fuel  cell  technology  Is  as  yet 
clearly  defliied,  we  feel  strongly  that  this 
technology  should  be  adequately  supported 
to  the  point  where  full  definition  can  be  ef- 
fectively made.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
fuel  cell  s\ipport  proposed  by  ERDA  Is  only 
500,000  dollars  for  FY  76.  This  Is  entirely 
Inadequate  and  condemns  the  technology  to 
premature  abandonment  since  Industry  can- 
not be  expected  to  continue  Its  annual  multl- 
mllUon  dollar  support  to  fuel  cell  R  and  D  In 
light  of  this  proposed  Government  Indiffei- 
ence. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  yoii  consider 
endorsing  Senator  Glenn's  efforts  to  support 
fuel  cell  R  and  D  technology  by  ERDA  at  a 
level  sufBclent  to  fully  evaluate  its  potential. 
Included  in  this  evaluation  should  be  the 
potential  application  of  fuel  cells  to  the 
utilization  of  Montana  coal. 

Jerry  D.  Plunkett,  Ph.  D., 
Managing  Director.  Montana  Energy  and 
MHD  Research  and  Development  In- 
stitute Inc. 

National  Rv&al  Elkctric 
Cooperative  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  31,  1975. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MANsraxD:  We  are  con- 
cerned that  far  too  little  attention  is  being 
given  on  the  part  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  (ERDA) 
for  developing  two  very  promising  methods 
of  electric  power  generation,  both  of  which 
show  great  potential  as  efficient  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable  methods  of  prfyluclng 
electric  power.  The  ERDA  budget  request 
for  Magnetohydrodjmamlcs  (MHD)  research 
and  development  Is  only  $13,T73,000  while 
the  amount  ear-marked  for  fuel  cell  research 
for  fiscal  1976  is  a  mere  $500,000. 

We  respectfully  request  your  support  of 
appropriations  in  the  amount  approved  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  which  au- 
thorized (50  million  for  MHD  and  $10  million 
for  the  fuel  cell  research. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  went  on 
record  at  Its  last  annual  meeting  with  strong 
resolutions  (copy  attached)  urging  greater 
reseairch  effort  for  both  MHD  and  the  fuel 
ceU.  NRECA,  as  you  know,  is  the  national 
service  organization  of  some  950  consumer- 
owned  cooperatives  which  provide  electric 
service  to  about  25  million  people  in  the 
rtiral  and  agricultural  areas  of  46  states, 
and  in  2600  of  the  nation's  3100  counties. 

We  believe  that  it  is  vitally  Important  that 
this  nation  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
develop,  demonstrate  and  put  Into  commer- 
cial operation  new,  more  efficient  methods  of 
utilizing  our  nation's  energy  resources. 
MHD  and  fuel  ceU  power  systems  both  show 
excellent  promise  as  energy  conservation 
machines,  and  national  research  programs 
In  both  areas  are  essential. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  currently  gen- 
erate only  about  one-third  of  the  power  they 
use,  but  moat  of  their  plants  are  coal  fired. 
For  this  reason  they  are  particularly  Inter- 
ested In  current  research  efforts  to  develop 
direct  coal  fired  MHD,  which  we  understand 
can  attain  projected  efficiencies  of  up  to 
56%,  and  even  higher  when  coupled  with  a 
conventional  steam  generator.  We  believe 
that  such  potentiaUy  rewarding  research 
should  be  encoxiraged  axul  should  be  funded 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  demon- 
stration and  commercial  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Fxu-thermore,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  national  MHD  program  and  re- 
search center  or  institute  should  be  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  and  conduct  such  re- 
search efforts. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  specific  and  perhaps  unique  re- 


quirements of  rural  electric  cooperatives  that 
could  likely  be  satisfied  by  development  of 
fuel  cell  power  plants,  and  to  urge  that  ex- 
panded research  be  conducted  In  this  area. 

Many  rural  electric  systems  cover  sprawl- 
ing, often  low  density  areas  that  can  benefit 
from  independent  generation  dispersed 
throughout.  Because  the  loads  Include  a  large 
number  of  rural,  residential  and  farm  con- 
sumers, the  load  factors  are  now  and  the 
costs  of  purchasing  peak  and  intermediate 
rnnge  power  are  very  high.  This  situation 
calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  efficient,  load 
following.  Independent  generating  equip- 
ment supplementing  purchased  or  owned 
base  power.  I  addition  to  reducing  the  cost 
of  power.  Independent  generation  will  im- 
prove system  balance,  stability  and  security. 

The  fuel  cell  is  the  only  new  technology 
which  offers  very  efficient,  modular  electric 
generation  in  sizes  that  could  be  vised  by 
these  small  rural  utilities  and  in  the  load 
following  modes  required.  Furthermore,  the 
fuel  cell  operates  very  efficiently  at  part  load 
and  is  completely  acceptable  environment- 
ally. For  these  reasons  it  can  be  located  close 
to  loads  (in  substations  or  at  load  centers 
or  at  end  of  line),  reducing  transmission, 
environmental  problems,  waste  and  cost.  For 
the  rural  systems,  except  for  large  base  load 
plants,  the  fuel  cell  offers  the  only  acceptable 
approach  to  early.  Independent  generation 
that  reduces  consumer  cost  and  capital  re- 
quirements and  conserves  fuel.  In  addition, 
It  may  be  the  only  alternative  to  acquiring 
inefficient  turbine  equipment,  If  the  capacity 
shortfall  caused  by  recent  cutback  in  new 
powerplant  construction  appears  in  the  early 
80's  as  forecast. 

We  are  also  Interested  In  other  concepts 
which  might  satisfy  the  energy  requirements 
of  our  farm  consumers  more  effectively.  Our 
farm  consumers  require  thermal  energy  for 
crop  drying  and  processing  electricity  and 
fertilizer.  We  believe  that  coal  will  be  the 
resource  used  to  supply  much  of  these  re- 
quirements because  of  the  proximity  of  coal 
supply  to  much  of  the  fanning  area.  We  are 
Intrigued  with  the  possibility  of  combining 
these  functions — electricity,  fertilizer  and 
thermal  production  in  combined  fuel  cell/ 
coal  processing  plants  that  might  be  located 
in  centrolds  of  farming  areas,  to  provide  a 
much  more  effective  utilization  of  our  coal 
resources.  In  this  Integrated  plant  concept 
the  fuel  cell  may  also  supply  the  process 
water  requirements  critically  important  in 
many  areas.  We  hope  ERDA  will  investigate 
this  concept. 

Fuel  cells  will  also  operate  on  other  syn- 
thetic fuels  derived  from  shale,  tar  sands, 
solar  and  nuclear  energy  as  well  as  oil  and 
natural  gas.  And  due  to  efficiencies  that  are 
much  greater  than  oonventionaJ  generators 
using  gas  and  oil,  fuel  conservation  bene- 
fits equal  to  1  million  bbls/day  by  1985,  ex- 
panding to  5  million  bbls/day  by  year  2000 
are  possible. 

Federal  participation  In  the  on-going 
privately  financed  fuel  cell  program  Is  es- 
sential If  these  benefits  are  to  be  realized. 
Private  Industry  has  Invested  $150  million 
thus  far,  but,  without  major  government 
support  over  the  next  few  years  the  national 
asset  represented  by  this  investment  could 
be  lost. 

In  authorizing  appropriations  for  ERDA 
for  FY  1976,  we  are  grateful  that  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  has  wisely  recognized 
the  value  to  the  nation  of  the  fuel  cell  and 
MHD  concepts  by  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  funding  to  $10  million  and  $50  mil- 
lion respectively  for  these  promising  new 
methods  of  electric  generation.  Your  con- 
tinued support  for  prc^ram  funding  at  these 
levels  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

ItoBCRT  D.  Pabtsidce, 
Executive  Vice  President  and 

General  Manager. 
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RKSOLtmoM  No.  J-2 
From:  Research  and  Technological  Develop- 
ment Committee. 
Approved  By:  Resolutions  Committee. 
Subject:  Support  for  Federally  Financed 
Research. 
Recognizing  the  limitations  of  voluntary 
contributions  and  the  need  for  a  massive 
Federally  funded  effort  to  accomplish  nec- 
essary research  to  solve  long-range  energy 
supply  problems,  we  urge  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  give  immediate  and  full 
commitment  of  sufficient  Federal  funds  to 
implement  such  a  multi-billion  dollar  re- 
search development  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram. We  respectfully  urge  additional  em- 
phasis on,  and  funding  for  research,  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  work,  on  solar 
and  geothermal  energy,  the  fuel  cell,  fusion 
and  for  basic  research  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  coal  is  utilized  through 
the  development  of  magneto-hydrodynamics, 
coal  gasification  and  coal  liqulfactlon,  and 
such  other  energy  resources  as  might  help 
to  enhance  overall  energy  availability  of  the 
future. 

Resolution  No.  J-4 
From:  Research  and  Technological  Develop- 
ment Committee. 
Approved  By:  Resolutions  Committee. 
Subject:  Funding  for  Fuel  Cell  Electric  Power 
Demonstration. 
Rural  electric  systems  urged  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  Immediate  and  strong 
funding  support  for  research,  development 
and  demonstration  to  enhance  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  develop  fuel  cell  technology  for  elec- 
tric power  generation.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  In  bringing  technology  to  the 
demonstration  stage  but  substantial  addi- 
tional funding  of  at  least  $300  million  over 
the  next  8  yeairs  ($200  million  for  research, 
development  and  demonstration  and  $100 
million  for  a.ssLstance  in  Introducing  It  Into 
service)  Is  needed  to  Insure  its  early  avail- 
ability and  Its  many  potential  benefits,  which 
Include  energy  conservation,  favorable  en- 
vironmental features,  economic  benefits  and 
unique  energy  supply  feature*;,  which  would 
enhance  electric  service  efficiency  and  reli- 
ability in  rural  areas. 

Fuel  Cells* 

Whereas,  work  on  development  of  fuel  cells 
for  central  station  electric  service  has  dem- 
onstrated that  these  machines  offer  potential 
operational,  economic,  and  social  benefits  If 
brought  to  commercial  fruition,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  the 
Congress  directed  the  Energy  Re.search  and 
Development  Administration  to  carry  out 
activities  "to  commercially  demonstrate  the 
use  of  fuel  cells  for  central  station  electric 
power  demonstration",  and 

Whereas,  fuel  cells  may  offer  special  ad- 
vantages to  small  and  medium  size  publicly- 
owned  electric  utilities  because  they  could  be 
built  in  small  mass-produced,  low-leadtime 
modules  and  could  provide  Increased  gener- 
ating efficiencies  without  dependence  on 
economies  of  scale  and  with  decreased  en- 
vironmental Impact; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  that  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  urges 
that  the  Federal  government  fund  and  Im- 
plement a  national  fuel  cell  progi-am  to  de- 
velop fully  first  generation  fuel  cell  power 
plants  for  central  station  electric  service,  to 
demonstrate  adequately  prototypes  of  this 
power  plant  on  public  power  systems,  and 
to  advance  new  fuel  cell  technologies  which 
might  broaden  its  u.se  and  benefits. 


•Adopted  by  the  1975  Annual  Coiiferenco 
of  the  American  Public  Power  Association 
meeting  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


SENATOE  BANDOLPK  SXTPFOBTS  SKNATX  AFFEOVAL 
OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FEDERAL  ENERGY  RE- 
SEABCH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  since 
1959  I  have  advocated  the  adoption  of  a 
national  energy  policy.  In  Senate  re- 
mai-ks  I  advocated  that  "our  country's 
(energy)  course  must  be  planned  ...  a 
national  fuels  policy  looking  toward  the 
eflQcient  and  comprehensive  use  of  our 
natural  resources  is  overdue."  The  oc- 
casion v\'as  introduction  of  a  Senate  con- 
current resolution  with  43  Senate  co- 
sponsors,  to  create  a  congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  a  National  Fuels  Policy. 

Subsequently,  in  June  1961,  I  reiter- 
ated this  concern.  The  occasion  was 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  in  support  of  legislation  I 
introduced  with  63  cosponsors  to  create 
a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  a  National 
Fuels  Study.  At  that  time  I  emphasized 
the  need  for  establishment  of  a  national 
energy  policy,  observing  that: 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  richest 
country  the  world  has  ever  known.  Is,  by  It* 
own  complacency,  gradually  placing  Itself  at 
the  mercy  of  those  it  should  most  diligently 
guard  against.  By  neglecting  to  apprise  our- 
selves of  the  true,  unbiased,  realistic  picture 
of  our  own  energy  wealth  and  stability,  we 
are  gambUng  with  our  country's  future. 

Every  year  that  passes.  In  which  we  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  to  buttress  our  national  economy  and 
security  perhaps  Is  1  year  nearer  disaster. 
What  makes  this  all  the  more  tragic  Is  that 
it  Is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  needed  is  an 
acceptance  and  solid  national  commit- 
ment to  meeting  our  country's  energy 
needs  from  domestic  resources.  We 
should  have  acted  years  ago.  Federal 
energy  research  policies  over  the  inter- 
vening years  have  consistently  left  con- 
siderable room  for  improvement.  They 
have  been  geared  principally  to  satisfy- 
ing the  needs  of  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry through  the  preferential  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power.  In  the  process 
many  fossil  fuel  and  unconventional 
energy  alternatives  were  not  developed 
In  a  timely  manner  and  are  not  now 
available  when  needed  to  foster  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

Now  is  the  time  to  focus  on  our  coun- 
try's overall  energy  needs  for  the 
future. 

If  this  Nation  Is  to  become  energy 
self-sufficient  the  United  States  must 
initiate  a  comprehensive  and  sustained 
energy  program  for  the  development  of 
unconventional  as  well  as  traditional 
energy  supplies. 

Last  year  the  Congress  created  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  assure  that  nonnuclear 
energy  alternatives  would  receive  eqtii- 
table  tieatment  in  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  However,  when 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  Janusur 
1975,  the  first  ERDA  budget,  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  perpetuated  the  emphasis  on 
nuclear  electric  power  that  has  plagued 
Federal  energy  research  for  almost  25 
years.  This  bias.  In  my  judgment,  con- 
tributed substantially  to  our  present 
energy  crisis.  And  the  Congress  cannot 
allow  this  to  continue. 

Tens  of  billions  of  dollars  have  been 


spent — in  my  judgment  misspent — on 
nuclear  power  to  date.  After  over  two 
decades  of  Federal  support  in  1973  nu- 
clear power  satisfied  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  our  coimtry's  energy  require- 
ments. In  addition,  nuclear  power  con- 
tinues to  be  plagued  with  unresolved 
safety,  safeguard,  and  waste  disposal 
problems. 

As  proposed  in  January  1975,  the  ad- 
ministration's energy  research  program 
did  not  assume  the  aggressive  posture  re- 
garding nonnuclear  technologies  that  is 
required.  Fossil  fuels  in  1985  will  be 
called  on  to  supply  85  percent  of  our 
country's  energy  supplies;  the  proposed 
research  budget  for  this  area  was  less 
than  10  percent  of  ERDA's  program.  An 
analysis  of  individual  program  areas  by 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Asses.sment  for  the  Interior  Committee 
in  February  identified  the  Implications  of 
this  bias  for  the  future  development  of 
noimuclear  energy  supply  alternatives. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
seaixh  and  Water  Resources,  through 
the  leadership  of  its  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  CinmcH) ,  has  now 
provided  in  S.  598  a  more  reasonable  bal- 
ance to  Federal  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  The  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  full  Interior 
Committee,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  foresight  and  Initiative.  The  com- 
mittee has  pro\ided  the  status  to  such 
ERDA  programs  as  energy  conservation, 
fossil  energy  development,  and  solar  en- 
ergy, that  are  rightly  deserved. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  the 
American  consumer,  and  indeed  the 
world,  are  faced  with  major  shortages  of 
petroleum.  This  Is  particularly  true  If 
present  patterns  of  use  for  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  perpetuated,  without  im- 
proving their  efficiency. 

Precisely  because  refined  petroleimi 
products  are  uniquely  suited  for  trans- 
portation purposes  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  conserve  them;  In  the  future 
these  nonrenewable  resources  will  be 
needed  for  critical  transportation  use. 

The  American  consumer  must  be  as- 
sured that  tomorrow  he  will  be  provided 
sufficient  energy  supplies  to  maintain  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living.  This  will 
be  accomplished  If  today  we  adopt  and 
promote  new  energy  consei-vation  prac- 
tices throughout  our  economy.  Energy 
conservation  offers  the  only  option  for 
reducing  the  rate  of  growth  In  energy 
conservation  without  adversely  affecting 
the  American  consumers'  standard  of 
living. 

The  significance  of  energy  conserva- 
tion for  the  future  was  recognized  in  the 
President's  1975  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage and  the  congressional  program  of 
economy  recovery  and  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency. This  area  also  was  given  the  high- 
est priority  in  the  December  1973  Report 
to  the  President  by  then  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Chaiiman  Dixy  Lee  Ray  en- 
titled, "The  Nation's  Energy  Future.** 
Chairman  Ray's  report  advocated  some 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $32 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976— $552  million 
for  the  2  years. 

Energy    conservation,    however,    was 
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only  nominally  reflected  ii^  the  ERDA 
proposed  budget;  it  requested  $32  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  this  jpurpose.  Al- 
though significant  energy  J  savings  are 
possible  in  buildings  and  industrial  proc- 
esses, only  $3  million  was  devoted  to  this 
area.  I 

The  Increased  authorization  provided 
by  the  Interior  Committee  for  energy 
conservation  is  warranted.  '  The  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1976  w  as  increased 
by  $87  million  to  $119  mil  ion  for  this 
critical  area. 

The  Increases  approved  by  the  Interior 
Conunlttee,  as  stated  in  the 
598,  are  based  on  the — 

Firm    conviction    that    alth  >ugh 
studies  of  th«  potential  for  resi  ^arch 
velopment  to  contribute  to  en«  rgy 
tlon  may  differ  Ln  detaU,  they  dc 
major  reesarcb,  development  ar  d 
tlon  efforts  can  and  should  be 
immediately. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  programs 
provided  for  are  funds  for,  first,  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  of  wsste  heat  re- 
covery, second,  the  recovery  of  energy 
and  agricultural  fertilizers 
wastes,  third,  the  treatment 
tlon  of  liquid  waste-sewage 
fourth,  the  recovery  of  energjy  and  usefiil 
material  resources  from  soUp  waste. 

While  these  programs  ar^  within  the 
general  authority  of  ERDa;  the  record 
should  indicate  that  they  ove»-lap  directly 
on  program  areas  of  the  Enjvironmental 
Protection  Agency.  These  E^A  programs 
are  authorized  in  such  enivironmental 
statutes  as  the  Clean  Air  Act]  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Afct,  and  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.     [ 

It  thus  is  appropriate  that  the  Interior 
Committee's  report  on  S.  B98  require 
coordination  of  ERDA's  programs  in  this 
area  with  other  Govemmeit  agencies; 
in  addition,  a  report  to  thej  Congress  is 
required  on  this  coordination. 

In  authorizing  funds  for  ^ese  ERDA 
programs,  the  Record  also  ^hould  indi- 
cate that  the  principal  Federal  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  these  areas  now  rest  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Aigency.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  the  [recovery  of 
energy  and  useful  material  resources 
from  solid  waste.  Some  $31)  million  is 
provided  in  the  ERDA  budget  for  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
this  purpose;  as  chairman  ()f  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  I  believe  this 
program  should  be  administered  con- 
sistent with  Federal  policies  i  already  es- 
tablished in  this  regard. 

As  Indicated,  these  fund^  tire  to  be 
iised  for  the  design,  constitictlon,  and 
operation  of  demonstratloii  facilities. 
Their  use  for  other  than  demonstration 
purposes  would  be  inconsisteit  with  con- 
gressionally  established  policies  con- 
tained in  the  Solid  Waste  IJisposal  Act 
and  proposed  amendment^  presently 
imder  active  consideration  Wf  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  j 

RESSABCH    POLICT  I 

Coal  is  our  most  versatne  domestic 
energy  resource.  While  it  {»n  be  used 
directly  as  a  boiler  fuel  to  prpduce  steam 
and  electricity;  it  also  can  be{ synthesized 
Into  liquid  and  gaseous  forfns  to  serve 
utility  markets  and  other  vises  such  as 


transportation.  By  comparison  uranium 
is  only  useable  by  nuclear  reactors  for 
the  production  of  electricity;  as  such  it 
serves  a  single  end-use  sector. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  con- 
sistently supported  efforts  to  substitute 
domestic  coal  supplies  for  natural  gas 
and,  in  particular,  for  imported  oil.  Like- 
wise, the  Congress  has  supported  expan- 
sion of  general  Federal  research  and 
development  programs  for  fossil  fuels. 

In  this  regard  the  proposed  ERDA 
budget  was  inadequate.  If  coal  produc- 
tion is  to  be  doubled  by  1985,  as  required 
for  our  country  to  approach  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  then  the  coal  industry  must 
be  transformed  from  its  present  supply- 
limited  posture  to  one  that  is  limited  only 
by  demand.  This  will  require  that  new 
technologies  be  developed  from  the  mine 
mouth,  through  the  transportation  sec- 
tor, to  the  point  of  end-use,  including 
the  disposal  of  waste  residues. 

The' principal  feature  of  a  national  en- 
ergy research  policy  must  be  to  recognize 
that  coal  must  serve  over  20  percent  of 
the  U.S.  energy  needs  well  into  the  21st 
century.  As  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
the  administration's  program  focused  on 
the  end-uses  of  coal ;  it  ignored  the  prob- 
lems attendant  to  the  mining  and  trans- 
portation of  this  energy  resource. 

New  mining  methods  must  be  devel- 
oped to  increase  coal  production.  Ex- 
perimental mines  should  be  established 
and  operated  under  a  system  of  Federal 
support,  to  demonstrate  new  mining 
methods  as  well  sis  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  highly  skilled  miners. 

In  Increasing  ERDA's  authorization  for 
fossU  energy  development,  the  Interior 
Committee  emphasized  funds  for  plant 
and  capital  equipment. 

For  example,  although  there  Is  a  vital 
national  need  for  synthetic  high-Btu  gas 
SIS  a  substitute  for  natural  gas,  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  request  any  capital 
funds  whatever  for  construction  of  a 
demonstration  plant  to  confirm  the  com- 
mercial application  of  this  technology. 

In  the  past  the  Senate,  through  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Interior  Committee,  has  suwwrt- 
ed  the  on-going,  joint  Government-in- 
dustry pilot  plant  program  in  this  area. 
I  therefore  am  concerned  that  S.  598  au- 
thorizes only  $20  milllwi  for  this  purpose. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  over  num- 
bers, I  do  want  the  record  to  note  that 
I  believe  that  ERDA  should  proceed  at 
the  most  expeditious  pace  possible  to- 
ward the  pilot-plant  demonstration  of 
high-Btu  coal  gasification.  This  need, 
along  with  the  serious  consequences  of 
emerging  natural  gas  shortages,  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  Interior  Committee's  re- 
port on  S.  598.  Thus  I  must  reiterate  my 
concern  and  urge  that  ERDA  pursue  this 
technology  with  all  diligence.  These 
moneys,  in  conjimctlon  with  the  loan 
guarantee  program  provided  for  In  S.  598, 
should  provide  ERDA  the  opportunity  to 
significantly  increase  the  new  energy 
technologies  available  in  our  energy  sup- 
ply system. 

STNTHS'llC  rtTELS 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report  on 
this  measure,  in  response  to  energy 
shortages  during  World  War  n,  this 
Senator  became  one- of  the  pioneer  ad- 


vocates of  using  coal  to  produce  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels.  The  report  states: 

Senate  concern  for  energy  research  and 
development  dates  to  1943  with  the  intro- 
duction by  Senator  O'Mahoney,  Chairman  oi 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Liquid  Fuels  Act.  A  similar  measure 
was  Introduced  by  then  Representative  Jen- 
nings Randolph  of  West  Virginia  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Subsequent  en- 
actment of  this  measure  In  1944  Initiated 
an  eight-year  program  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  demonstration  plants  to 
produce  synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  coal,  oil 
shale,  agricultural  and  forestry  products, 
and  other  substances  In  order  to  conserve 
and  Increase  the  oil  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

More  recently,  on  March  2.  1961.  Senator 
Randolph  Introduced  Senate  Resolution  105, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  a  National  F\iels  Study. 
The  measure  was  pa&sed  September  11,  1961, 
and  In  1962  the  study  group  was  established 
In  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  ex  officio  members,  including 
Senator  Randolph,   from  other  committees. 

The  study  group  completed  reports  on  var- 
ious energy  issues.  Including  development 
of  a  domestic  shale  oil  Industry,  the  role  of 
Government-sponsored  energy  research,  and 
energy  self-sufllclency. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  Senate  resolu- 
tions and  bills  have  been  passed  relating  to 
specific  and  particular  energy  research 
needs.  But  no  comprehensive  energy  R.  &  D. 
program  resulted. 

Subsequently  In  1971,  the  Senate  initiated 
the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study 
( under  S.  Res.  45,  authored  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph). The  events  leading  up  to  the  initia- 
tion of  this  study  and  described  In  the  "Leg- 
islative History  of  Senate  Resolution  45," 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  since  those  fateful  years 
of  World  War  II,  and  the  earliest  incep- 
tion of  the  Randolph-O'Mahoney  legis- 
lation, I  have  felt  that  the  United  States 
must  have  the  capability  to  produce  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  as  well  as  pipeline 
quality  gas  from  coal. 

I  believe  this  even  more  so  today, 
than  In  yesteryear. 

In  his  1975  state  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Ford  proposed  a  national  syn- 
thetic fuels  commercialization  program 
capable  by  1985  of  producing  1  million 
barrels  of  sjmthetic  fuels  and  shale  oil 
per  day. 

The  need  for  a  Federal  synthetic  fuels 
program  also  was  enunciated  In  Febru- 
ary 1975,  by  Senator  Pastore's  ad  hoc 
committee  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference;  it  recommended  in  the  con- 
gressional program  of  economic  recovery 
and  energy  sufficiency  that  "a  commer- 
cial demonstration  of  new  synthetic  fuels 
from  coal  should  be  undertaken  with  an 
ultimate  production  goal — by  1985 — 
reaching  the  equivalent  of  500,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day." 

In  my  judgement  this  program  Is  the 
single  most  important  action  that  can 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
expedite  the  commercial  development 
of  a  domestic  synthetic  fuels  industry. 

In  the  June  28,  1975,  report  of  ERDA 
Administrator,  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal  and  greater  coal 
utilization  are  correctly  emphasized. 
While  I  endorse  and  commend  ERDA's 
recommendations  for  creating  new  en- 
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ergy  choices  for  the  future.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  United  States  develop  and 
commercialize  new  energy  technologies 
faster  than  proposed  in  the  report. 

In  his  state  of  tiie  Union  message, 
President  Ford  proposed  by  1985  some 
10  synthetic  fuel  plants.  The  ERDA  plan 
envisions  140  synthetic  oil  and  natural 
gas  plants  by  the  year  2000,  each  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  equivalent  of  50.000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  coal.  Similar 
major  programs  are  set  forth  for  solar 
and  geothermal  power,  shale  oil,  and 
nuclear  power. 

In  this  regard  the  ERDA  plan  places 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  long  term, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  immediate  com- 
mercialization of  known  syn  hetic  fuels 
technologies  from  coal.  For  this  reason 
on  July  8,  1975,  I  introduced  S.  2066,  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Act  of  1975;  this  measure 
was  cosponsored  by  Senator  Henby  M. 
Jackson. 

The  measure  was  drafted  to  reflect  in- 
centives proposed  during  healings  on 
greater  coal  utilization,  which  were  re- 
cently held  by  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate's 
National  Fuels  and  Energy  PoUcy  Study. 
In  this  regard,  the  provision  also  is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  Federal 
loan  guarantee  program  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  In 
S.  973.  the  Energy  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Act,  which  was  introduced  on 
March  6,  1975.  This  leadership  initiative 
by  my  colleague,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Subsequently,  during  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  S.  598,  on  July 
22.  1975.  Senator  Jackson  offered  and 
the  committee  approved,  with  amend- 
ments, the  provisions  of  S.  2066  as  sec- 
tion 103  of  S.  598.  As  adopted  this  sec- 
tion authorizes  ERDA  to  guai-antee  loans 
for  the  commercial  demonstration  of 
synthetic  fuels  and  nonrenewable  energy 
supplies.  TTie  purposes  of  this  provision 
are: 

To  assure  adequate  Federal  support  to 
foster  a  joint  Government  and  industry 
demonstration  program  capable  by  1985 
of  producing  synthetic  fuels  from  coal 
and  oil  shale  equivalent  to  at  least  1  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day ; 

To  assure  adequate  financial  support  to 
those  enterprises  seeking  to  employ  re- 
newable energy  sources  to  generate  elec- 
tricity or  heat  on  a  commercial  scale; 
and 

To  further  the  policies  enunciated  In 
the  Federal  Non-Nuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes, 
S.  598  authorizes  the  ERDA  Adminis- 
trator to  guarantee  the  payment  of  In- 
terest on  obligations  Issued  for  the  pur- 
poses of  financing  the  consti'uctlon  and 
operation  of: 

Commercial  facilities  for  the  conver- 
sion of  domestic  coal  and  oil  shale  into 
synthetic  fuels,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  such  sjTithetlc  fuels  from  coal  as 
high  Btu  gaseous  fuels  compatible  for 
mixture  and  transportation  uses,  and 
petrochemicals;  and 

Facilities  to  generate  electricity  or 
heat  In  commercial  quantities  utilizing 


as  their  source  direct  solar,  wind,  ocean 
thermal  gradient,  bioconversion,  or  geo- 
thermal resources. 

The  total  outstanding  guaranteed  in- 
debtedness at  any  time  is  limited  to  $6 
billion. 

As  the  report  on  S.  598  indicates,  the 
Interior  Committee  intends  that  the 
ERDA  Administrator  give  the  highest 
priority  to  technologies  to  convert  coal 
into  high-Btu  gaseous  fuels  compatible 
for  mixture  and  transportation  with 
natural  gas  by  pipeline.  For  this  pur- 
pose, $2.5  billion  in  guarantees  are  pro- 
vided. 

In  the  Interior  Committee's  judg- 
ment: 

Greater  Federal  incentives  are  needed  to 
cut  the  Gordlan  Knot  of  economics  for  the 
first  generation  of  pioneer  synthetic  fuels 
plants  in  this  country.  The  market  place 
does  not  now  provide  sufficient  Incentives 
or  an  adequate  mechanism  for  encourage- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  thU  Industry. 

Individual  project  guarantees  under 
section  103  may  be  75  percent  of  the 
project  cost.  During  actual  construction 
the  ERDA  Administrator  may  guaran- 
tee up  to  100  percent  of  the  project  cost; 
however,  when  construction  is  completed 
the  guarantee  shall  be  restricted  to  a 
maximum  of  75  percent  of  the  project's 
cost,  including  the  costs  of  borrowing 
private  capital. 

Mr.  President,  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's report  on  S.  598  addresses  the  scope 
of  the  possibly  eligible  project  costs  as 
follows : 

The  COTnmlttee  recognizes  that  synthetic 
fuel  projects  can  involve  both  mining  and 
manufacturing  facilities  requiring  extensive 
investmeni  in  resource  assessment,  resource 
acquisition,  and  development  of  necessary 
infrastructures  and  community  facilities. 
Protection  of  the  environment  also  can  re- 
quire costly  environmental  analysis  and 
safeguards.  Therefore,  the  Committee  in- 
tends that  the  loan  guarantee  program  be 
administered  in  a  mimner  which  recognizes 
the  range  of  necessary  Investments  to  as- 
sure the  project's  viability  consistent  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  environmental 
requirements.  In  this  regard  the  Committee 
intends  that  the  Administrator  exercise  the 
authority  contained  in  section  103  so  as  to 
permit  the  project's  costs  to  include,  as 
necessary  to  assure  the  project's  economic 
vlabUlty,  any  costs  Incurred  In  the  acqui- 
sition or  construction  of  a  faculty  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  facility  for  normal  oper- 
ation. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
costs  of  acquisition  or  construction  of  the 
plant  and  equipment,  the  acquisition  of  the 
technology,  the  acquisition  of  raw  materia, 
reserves,  site  development,  environmental 
analysis  and  environmental  protection 
measures,  commimlty  planning  and  develop- 
ment, and  Interest  during  construction. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time,  our 
country  does  not  possess  an  adequate 
Infrastructure  to  support  the  expeditious 
creation  of  a  domestic  synthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry. If  this  Is  to  be  achieved  In  a 
timely  fashion  the  Federal  Government 
must  encourage  the  commercialization 
of  first  generation  technologies. 

Methods  for  conversion  of  coal  to  gas- 
eous— methane — or  liquid — methanol — 
fuels  are  known.  Extensive  tests  have 
been  performed  on  coals  from  Illinois, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Large-scale  applications  and  uses 
exist,  or  existed,  hi  Germany.  England, 


Australia,  and  South  Africa.  The  basic 
technologies  of  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion are  in  wide-scale  use  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but  nonexistent  in  the 
United  States. 

First  generation  technologies  applica- 
ble to  domestic  noncaking  and  mildly 
caking  coals  for  the  production  of  low- 
Btu  gas,  high-Btu  gas,  and  methanol 
are  now  ready  for  commercialization. 

The  emr^hasis  of  ERDA's  present  re- 
search and  development  efforts  antici- 
pate reducing  synthetic  gas  prices  by 
more  than  10  percent  but,  significantly, 
not  more  than  15  percent.  Under  today's 
inflationary  conditions  this  cost  advan- 
tage cculd  disappear  in  less  than  2  years 
even  should  the  second  generation  proc- 
esses under  consideration  by  ERDA  prove 
fully  successful. 

Mr.  President,  a  synthetic  gaseous 
fuels  plant  built  today  with  known  tech- 
nology will  be  competitive  with  a  plant 
built  in  3  or  4  years  with  a  technology 
now  under  development. 

The  principal  constraint  to  deployment 
of  presently  known  technologies  is  the 
availability  of  sufficient  capital  at  rea- 
sonable interest  rates.  Production  by  1985 
of  synthetic  gas  equivalent  to  1  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  will  require  a  total 
capital  investment  over  the  next  5  to  7 
years  of  about  $20  billion.  By  comparison 
this  represents  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
planned  investment  in  new  electric  power 
generation  over  the  same  period  and  is 
thus  realistic. 

Mr.  President,  synthetic  substltut«s  for 
natural  gas  from  coal  are  expensive. 
Nevertheless,  for  residential  uses  their 
costs  compare  very  favorably  with  elec- 
tric power  generation  from  coal,  which 
is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  electricity  from  coal 
varies  from  $8  to  $10  per  million  Btu's. 
while  synthetic  natural  gas  from  coal 
costs  about  $3  to  $4  per  million  Btu's. 

For  comparable  capital  Investments 
the  conversion  of  coal  to  methane  thus 
is  cheaper  In  first  cost,  more  efficient,  and 
produces  much  lower  cost  energy  supply 
which  also  Is  cheaper  to  distribute  than 
electricity. 

In  summary,  the  gasification  of  coal  is 
competitive  with  electrification  for  the 
delivery  of  clean  energy  from  a  domestic 
energy  source  for  small  commercial  and 
residential  uses. 

During  this  period  when  our  country 
Is  faced  with  the  dual  problems  of  severe 
capital  limitations  and  a  shortage  of  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  fuels,  a  case 
can  be  made  for  this  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

Our  immediate  concern  as  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  must  focus 
on  our  coimtry's  economic  problems. 

The  challenge  wHl  be  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  solutions  to  our  energy 
supply  problems  at  the  same  time  we 
are  coping  with  our  current  economic 
disruptions.  This  is  accomplished  in  S. 
598 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask' 
a  few  questions  of  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  this  biU,  S.  598,  the  flscal 
year  1976  authorization  for  programs  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 
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As  the  Senator  may  recall,  I  wrote  to 
the  Interior  Committee  prior  to  Its  final 
markup  of  S.  598  requesting  that  appro- 
priate language  be  Included  either  in  the 
bill  itself  or  the  report  to  ditect  ERDA 
to  imdertake  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  feasibility  of  using  methanol  as 
an  automotive  fuel  and  as  a  fuel  to 
power  gas  turbines  used  by  electric  utili- 
ties to  meet  periods  of  peak  demand.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguishes  I  Senator 
could  advise  me  whether  sucli  language 
was  included  in  the  bill  or  the  report? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  delighited  to  re- 
spond to  my  good  friend  from  California. 
On  page  77  of  the  committee  report,  a 
parEigraph  was  inserted  whici  reads  as 
follows : 

In  connection  with  the  advancep  transp>or- 
tatlon  power  systems  program  the  ComnUtteo 
directs  ERDA,  to  undertake  a  Comprehen- 
sive analysis  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
deslreablllty  of  using  methanol  as  a  blend 
with  gasoline  for  automotive  fu«l  purposes. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  directs  ERDA 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  dest  eabiUty  of 
\ising  methanol  as  a  fuel  to  povrer  the  gas 
turbines  frequently  used  by  tie  electric 
utilities  to  meet  periods  of  peak  i  temand. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  th;  Senator. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
Included  this  language  in  its  report  di- 
recting that  ERDA  imdertake  l^iis  meth- 
anol study.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
methanol  can  be  used  effectively  as  a 
blend  with  gasoline,  but  that  there  are 
some  small  technical  and  engineering 
problems  that  require  further Istudy  be- 
fore methanol  could  be  utilized  on  a  large 
scale.  If  we  can  solve  these  problems, 
methanol  can  stretch  our  available  gaso- 
line supplies  significantly  without  a  sub- 
stantial alteration  of  the  autoaiobile  en- 
gine and  without  major  changes  in  our 
fuel  marketing  system.  It  coild  be,  in 
short,  a  simple  and  quick  wayjof  adding 
to  our  existing  gasoline  supplies  should 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  shortage  situation. 
Furthermore,  methanol  Is  relatively 
clean  burning  and  can  thus  contribute  to 
our  efforts  to  achieve  improved  air  qual- 
ity. Methanol  also  looks  promising  as  a 
fuel  for  the  gas  turbines  used  l)y  electric 
utilities  and  I  believe  this  application  is 
pr<HJerly  included  in  the  ERpA  study 
directed  by  the  Interior  Comnjittee. 

I  have  one  other  question  fca-  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bfll.  I  note 
that  the  committee  has  authorized  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  andlthe  tran- 
sition quarter  for  the  construction  of  a 
high  Btu  pipeline  gas  demonstration 
plant.  This  project  provides  foi  the  con- 
version of  coal  to  a  high  Btu  pipeline 
quality  gas  which  can  be  intro<Juced  into 
already  existing  pipelines.  A  significant 
feature  of  the  plant  design  T^lll  be  Its 
ability  to  produce  a  range  of  products. 
Will  the  technology  developefl  in  this 
project  enable  this  demonstration  plant 
to  produce  methanol?  T 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  fi-om  Cali- 
fornia raises  an  interesting  ptlnt.  The 
language  of  the  committee  repirt  makes 
clear — on  page  27— that  the  unique  de- 
sign feature  that  the  Senaton  referred 
to  allows  a  modification  of  (the  shift 
cleanup  system.  Thus,  the  demctnstration 
plant  may  be  converted  to  thi  produc- 
tion of  a  number  of  fuels,  [including 
methanol. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  clarifications,  and  I  further  want 
to  thank  him  and  the  committee  staflf  for 
cooperating  with  me  on  this  request.  I 
believe  that  methanol  production  and  its 
introduction  Into  our  fuel  marketing 
systems  is  of  great  importance.  I  look 
forward  to  the  results  of  the  ERDA 
studies  on  methanol. 

DEVELOPING    NEW    ENEBGY    TECHNOLOGY: 
THE    HIGHEST    NATIONAL    PRIORTrY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  ERDA 
authorization  bill  now  on  the  floor.  It 
provides  for  a  significant  increase  in  the 
level  and  intensity  of  our  energy  re- 
search and  development  effort.  And, 
contrary  to  past  years,  it  provides  for 
a  much  more  balanced  energy  R.  &  D. 
effort  between  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
energy  forms.  This  is  a  most  important 
development  and  one  in  which,  as  au- 
thor of  the  Solar  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1975,  I  take  great  satisfaction. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
sharp  increase  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  for  solar  energy. 
In  1975,  we  spent  or  obligated  about  $50 
million  for  all  solar  research,  primarily 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  ERDA  came  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  with  a  request  of  only 
$57.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  in  solar 
R.  &  D. — a  far  too  modest  increase  for 
this  vital  program.  The  House  raised 
that  authorization,  on  a  cost  basis,  to 
$96.2  million — an  80-percent  jump.  Sen- 
ator Church's  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Water  Resources  con- 
firmed this  increase  and  added  an  addi- 
tional $10  milli(JTi,  specifically  for  two 
solar  thermal  research  projects. 

I  am  pleased  also  by  another  step 
taken  in  this  legislation — ^to  provide  loan 
guarantees  for  projects  employing  new 
energy  technologies. 

The  Congress  has  found  itself  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  proving  its  crit- 
ics partially  correct.  President  Ford  and 
others  have  accused  us  of  moving  far  too 
slowly  in  developing  an  energy  policy. 
That  criticism  is  largely  directed  at 
our  unwillingness  to  rubberstamp  the 
administration's  inequitable,  ineffective, 
and  ill-conceived  energy  scheme;  a 
scheme  designed  primarily  to  transfer 
dollars  from  consumers'  pockets  to  oil 
company  coffers.  Those  coffers  are  al- 
ready overfiowing. 

The  Congress  has  been  active,  but 
much  of  that  activity  has  of  necessity 
been  spent  straightening-out  the  admin- 
istration's energy  program.  For  example, 
in  acting,  successfully  I  hope,  to  head  off 
the  administration's  old  oil  decontrol 
scheme,  the  Congress  directly  will  save 
many  jobs  and  prevent  yet  another  leap 
in  the  rate  of  inflation  next  year. 

Congress  has  also  been  active,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  in  developing  posi- 
tive energy  legislation,  including  provi- 
sions for  an  emergency  oil  stockpile  and 
mandatory  auto  efBciency  standards. 

But,  frankly,  we  have  been  too  slow  in 
developing  a  sound  package  of  incentives 
to  stimulate  commercialization  of  new 
er^'-sry  forms.  Our  primary  focus  has 
be^.  on  developing  Government-financed 


prototype  projects  for  new  energy 
forms — and  especially  for  solar  devices, 
including  wind,  solar  thermal,  and  ocean 
thermal  devices.  We  have  also  fimded  a 
variety  of  other  new  energy  R.  &  D.  proj- 
ects, including  facilities  to  produce  syn- 
thetic natural  gas  from  coal  and  oil 
shale. 

This  focus  on  new  technology  proto- 
types is  warranted  in  view  of  the  only 
sketchy  progress  made  in  tiie  pa.<:t  in 
developing  alternative  energy  sources  to 
the  tiaditional  oil,  natural  gas  and  coal. 
Put  simply,  the  price  of  new  technology 
energy  was  too  high  compared  to  pre-oil 
embargo  fossil  fuel  prices. 

In  pressing  for  new  technology  en- 
ergy R.  &  D.  development.  Congress 
should,  however,  also  have  provided  for 
the  next  step  in  progressing  from  the 
drawing  board  to  full  commercialization; 
that  next  step  is  the  establishment  of 
demonstration  projects.  These  projects 
should  combine  features  of  both  proto- 
type projects  and  full-scale  commercial 
projects.  Some  protection  for  investors 
is  necessary  for  such  projects,  but  they 
should  also  be  designed  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  economically. 

The  specific  type  of  Government  as- 
sistance needed  for  these  demonstration 
projects  is  loan  guarantees  to  protect 
outside  investors.  Loan  guarantees,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  appropriate  and  inexpen- 
sive way  to  encourage  a  flow  of  capital 
into  new  technology  demonstration  proj- 
ects— a  way  which  does  not  call  for  large 
outlays  of  Government  funds. 

Section  103  of  S.  598,  the  fiscal  year 
1976  ERDA  authorization  bill,  estab- 
lishes for  the  first  time,  loan  guarantees 
for  new  energy  technology  demonstra- 
tion plants.  It  Is  a  belated  step,  but  a 
grood  one,  nevertheless.  And  Senators 
Randolph,  Fannin,  Church,  and  Jackson 
are  to  be  complimented  for  correcting 
this  deficiency  in  our  energy  program. 

Let  me  add  one  further  point:  The 
loan  guarantee  provisions  apply  to  com- 
mercial facilities  seeking  to  convert  do- 
mestic coal  and  oil  shale  Into  synthetic 
fuels  and  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  using  renewable  en- 
ergy sources — sources  such  as  solar 
power,  including  wind,  ocean  thermal, 
solar  thermal,  photovoltaic,  and  blo- 
converslon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Church)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  for 
their  efforts  and  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  committee's  consideration  of  oil 
shale  development  In  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

Although  these  oil  shale  deposits  must 
still  be  developed,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  tremendous  potential.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  the  vast  An- 
trim shale  deposits  underlying  my  own 
State  of  Michigan  may  contain  as  much 
as  2  V2  trillion  barrels  of  oil — or  60  times 
the  proven  oil  reserve  In  the  entire  United 
States. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  re- 
port specifies  that  some  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized are  to  be  used  for  "aggressive 
development  of  in  situ  methods  for  East- 
ern oil  shale  on  Uie  Antrim  shale  de- 
posits In  Michigan." 
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The  program  Is  alreadj'  underway  to 
tap  those  deposits  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Michigan  Energy  and  Resource 
Research  Association.  Funding  for  this 
program  has  been  sought  from  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration— and  ERDA  has  indicated  that 
tlie  proposal  is  technically  sound. 

Although  no  Federal  funds  have  pre- 
viously been  available  for  eastern  shale 
development,  it  is  my  miderstanding  that 
the  administration  has  submitted  a 
budget  amendment  requesting  an  addi- 
tional $6  million  for  this  pui"pose.  I  hope 
Congi'ess  will  approve  that  request. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  eastern 
oil  shale  deposits  is  their  proximity  to  the 
area  of  the  countrj-  with  the  greatest 
energy  needs.  AlUiough  conventional  oil 
and  gas  development  is  increasing  in  my 
State,  Michigan  still  must  import  95 
percent  of  its  energy  requirements.  In- 
cluding a  susbtantial  portion  from 
Canada. 

Many  other  surrounding  States  are  In 
a  similar  situation — and  their  energy 
needs  will  be  aggravated  if  imports  of 
Canadian  oil  and  gas  are  reduced  as 
planned.  In  fact,  Canada  has  Indicated 
that  it  may  cut  off  all  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  the  early  1980's. 

Since  it  will  take  sexeral  years  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  developing  the 
eastern  shale  deposits.  It  Is  Important 
that  funds  are  provided  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  get  these  efforts  underway. 

The  committee  bill  would  give  us  a 
good  start  down  that  road. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  3474. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore tiie  Senate  H.R.  3474.  an  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion In  accordance  with  .section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read 
by  Its  title. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mi-.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H.R.  3474  and  to  substitute  the  text  of 
S.  598,  as  reported  and  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agi-eelng  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  which  have  been  ordered  oc- 
cur on  H.R.  3474. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  The  bill 


having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  It  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland*,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckleyj 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  371  Leg.) 
YEAS — 92 


Allen 

Grlffln 

Morgan 

Baker 

Hansen 

Moss 

BarlleU 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Miiakie 

Bayh 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bellmoii 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Blden 

Hatfleld 

Pastore 

Brocl: 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Helms 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Holllngts 

Percy 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Byrd, 

Huddles  ton 

Randolph 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Riblcoa 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

•  Inouye 

Hoth 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schweikor 

Case 

Javlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sparkmau 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Laxalt 

Steunis 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Culver 

Long 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Dole 

MansSeld 

Symington 

Domenicl 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Fong 

McGovern 

Tower 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Oarn 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Oleun 

Mondale 

Williams 

Gravel 

Montoya 
NAYS- 2 

YoiUig 

Aboure/k 

Hcott, 
WUUamL. 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

Bemsen 

Eastland 

McOee 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3474 »,  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  3474)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974.  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nucleitf  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass 
with   the  following  amendment  .- 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
Sec.  101.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974: 

(a)  For  "Operating  Expenses",  for  the  fol- 
lowing   programs,    a   svim   of   dollars   equal 
to  the  total  of  the  following  amounts: 
( 1 )  Fossil  Energy  Development — 

(A)  Coal,  $274,973,000. 

(B)  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas,  $48,647.- 
000. 


(C)  Oil  Shale,  $25,113,000. 

<2)  Solar  Enerot  Developmfnt — $97,100.- 
000  of  which  $6,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
ocean  thernial  energy  conversion. 

(3)      GEOTHKRMAL     EnERCT     DFVn,OPMKNT — 

$33,870,000. 

(4>  Advanced  Fnerot  Systbm.9  Research — 
8(i8.900.000. 

(.5)  CoN.sEav.ATioN  Resfarch  and  DF,VI!:L<JH- 
ment— 

(A I  Electric  Power  Transmission,  $11,830,- 
000. 

(B)  Advanced  Automotive  Power  Systems 
*  18.000.000. 

(C)  Energy  Storage  Systems.  $23,100,000. 

(D)  End-use  Conservation,  $31,000,000. 

(E)  Improved  Conversion  Efficiency,  $5,- 
000.000. 

(F)  Urban  Wa.ste  Conversion,  $.'^0,000,000. 
(6)   Other      Programs — $3,295,366,000     of 

which — 

(A)  $31,500,000  shall  be  available  for  gen- 
eral new  programs  In  Environmental  and 
Safety  Research  and  Scientific  and  Technical 
Edtication  in  support  of  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Technologies: 

(B)  $18,000,000  .shall  be  available  for  new 
programs  of  Physical  Research  in  Molecular 
and  Materials  Sciences  in  support  of  Non- 
jiuclear  Energy  Technologies; 

(C)  $3,200,000  shall  be  available  pursuant 
to  section  14  and  section  16  of  Public  Law 
93-577  as  follows: 

(1)  $1,700,000  for  the  National  Bureau  ..f 
Standards: 

((11)  $500,000  for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality;  and 

(iU)  $1,000,000  for  the  Water  Resources 
C(juncil. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment",  in- 
cluding construction,  acquisition,  or  modlti- 
cation  of  facilities.  Including  laud  acquisi- 
tton;  and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of  cap- 
ital equipment  not  relnt«d  to  constructlojv. 
a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the  fol- 
lowing amount-^: 

nonnuclear  energy  devklopment 

(1|    Nonnuclear  Energy  Development. — 

Project  76-1-a.  Clean  boUer  fuel  demon- 
stration plant  (A-E  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment), $20,000,000. 

Project  76-1-b.  High  Btu  synthetic  pipe- 
line gas  demon.stratlon  plant,  $20,000,000. 

Project  76-1-c,  Low  Btu  fuel  gas  demon- 
stration plant,  $15,000,000. 

Project  76- 1-d.  Low  Btu  combined  cycle 
demonstration  plant,  $5,000,000. 

Project  76-1-e,  Fluldlzed  bed  direct  com- 
husticn  demonstration  plant.  $13,000,000. 

Project  76-1-f.  Five  megawatt  solar  ther- 
mal test  faculty.  $5,000,000. 

Project  76-1-g.  Ten  magawatt  central  re- 
ceiver solar  thermal  powerplant,  $5,000,000. 

Project  76-1-h.  Gcothorinal  powerplant 
(steam).  Raft  River.  Idaho  (A  E  and  long- 
lead  procurement).  $3,000,000. 

Project  70-1-i,  Oeothermiil  potvorplant. 
Buffalo  Valley.  Nevada,  (A-E  and  long-lead 
procurement) ,  $5,000.(K)0. 

(2)  P^hysical  Rksearch. — 

Project  76-2-a,  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements and  modifications,  $4,000,000. 

NUtLEAR     energy     DEVCLOPMENT 

(3)  Pu.siON  Power  Research  and  De\'ki.op- 

MENT. 

Project  76-3-a.  tokamak  fusion  test  reac- 
tor, Princeton  Plasma  Physics  lAborator>'. 
Plainsboro,  New  Jersey,  $23,000.0(X). 

Project  76-3-b,  14  Mev  Intense  neutron 
source  facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico,  $22,100,000. 

Project  76-3-c,  14  Mev  high  intensity  neu- 
tron facility,  Lawrence  Llvermore  Labora- 
tory. CaUfomla,  85.000,000. 

{4»  Fission  Power  Reactor  Develop- 
ment.— 

Project  76-4  a.  modifications  to  reactors, 
$4,000,000. 

Project  76-4-b.  sodium  components  test 
iiLsl:U1atton    steam    and    fced-w.ilLr    Sivstem 
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Eng  neerlug  • 


RBiCTM 


area 


hljh 


znodiflcatlon.  Liquid  Metal 
tsr,  Sajita  Susana,  California, 

MENT. — 

Piojact  7ft-ft-a,  tast  reactor 
replskcement,     Idaho    National 
lAberatory.  Idabo,  «3JOO.eoo. 

(6)   NtrcuEAR  Materiais. — 

Pro^t  7&-«-a,  addlUonal 
level  waste  storage.  Savannah 
CaroUaa.  «6a.000.000. 

Project  76-6-b,  additional 
storag*    facilities.     Richland 
»35. 000,000. 

Project  78-6-c,  supplementfU 
radiated  fuel  storage,  Richland, 

»a.5ooi.aoo. 

Project   76-e-d,  uprate  electhca 
Tarda  for  Roane  substation,  Oal 
sesMe.  W.  100,000. 

Project     76-6-e,     conversion 
Btaam  plants  to  coal  capability, 
f  usloa  plants  and  Feed  MsOerla!  s 
CentM,  Fernald.  Ohio,  tU.20a4oo. 

Project    7&-^f,    radioactive 
system  Improvements.  Idaho 
eaeta^    Plant.    Idaho    National 
Laboratory,  Idaho,  »5. 800.006. 

Project   76-S-g.    additional 
rlched  uranium  proAuction, 
ternUned.  «a5.00a,000. 


Cen- 
»7,700.00a 
DKVixap- 


lire  main 
SnglneerlBg 


li  duties,  high 
River,  South 


level  waste 
WaahlDgton, 

N  reactor  Ir- 
Waahlngton, 

swlteh- 
Bldge,  Ten- 

of     existing 

gaseous  dlf- 

Productlon 


iquiil   waste 
Proe- 

Bnglneering 


CI:  emical 


f  kcilities.   en- 
lo«  itlcus  unde- 


trXIJO^JLL.   aECUHTTT 


(7)  Weapons. — 
Project  78-T-a,  MK  ISA 

production  facilities,  various 
OW.OOO. 

Project     76-7-b,     plutonlum 
bnWtflns  modtflcatlons.  La-wren^ 
Laboratory,  California,  $l,000,( 

Project  76-7-c,  limited  life 
change  facility,  Charleston.  SoT^th 
«1S,900.8W. 

Project  78-7-d.  water  control 
project,  Rocky  Plats.  Colorado, 

(8)  WlAPOITS. — 

Project  76X8- a,  fire  wall  construction 
dlx  Ftont.  Kansas  City,  Mlsaoui  1 

Project    7G-»-b.    Are    protectlfn 
■beota    Los    Alamos    Sclentifie 
New  Mexico.  $4,450,000. 

Project   76-8-c,   PHERMEX 
Loa  Alauoa  Scientlftc  Laboratoi^, 
loo.  $0,150,000. 


XTmaaKKXNTii.  Aim   safety 


(9)  Biomedical   and  ExviKoitMiWTAL   Re- 

SBASCW. — 

P>roJect  79-^a.  motflflcatlons  sbid  atMtttons 
to  bhrmedlcsl  anrt  eirvlroTimeittal  research 
factltttes.  83,20e.000. 

Pl'oject  79-9-b,  modlflcatlon*  and  addi- 
tions to  inhalation  toxicology  research  fa- 
cllttles   at   Lovelace   Foundatloi  ,   $6,800,000. 

(10)  Oenerai.    PtAWT    Pkoj-ects.— $64,870,- 

(11)  CowsTRumoN  Pi.A?rN7iqt;  and  D«- 
BiCN. — $6,000,000. 

( re)  Capttai,  EoTrrpMSNT. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equlpmen  :  not  related 
to  construction.  $24 5. 997, (XX). 

(13)  Safeouabds  and  PAcn-rrr  tJpcR.\DiNc. 
Project  76-13,    safeguard    and    lecurlty   up- 
grading, various  locations,  $32.J  IOO,(X)0. 

Sec.  103.  In  Smr  On,  Sha  ,e  Develop- 
itzarr. — (a)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  directed  In  con.sultatlon  wll  h  the  Secre- 
tary oC  the  Interior  to  select  ar  appropriate 
tract  of  public  land  for  the  domonstratlon 
of  productton  of  oil  from  stial  >  by  in  sttu 
inettaod& 

(b)  Upon  selection  of  tlie  trict,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  a  lease  to  t  tie  AdmtnlE- 
trator  and  the  AddlnlatrataT  puts^iant  to  the 
autluH-lty  of  the  Federal  Nonm|clea.r  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act!  of  1974  (88 
8t«t.  It7a.-  42  n.S.a  SMI  et  9^.)  shall  in- 
vite proposals  from  potential  '  non-Pedeml 
parttdpanta  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement for  the  demonstration  at  la  ittu 
pcodactkm  of  oil  taan  shale  wherela   the 
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Federal  ahara  of  costs  as&oclatec)  vltb.  tbe 
undertaking  shall  Include  the  right  to  utilize 
the  land  included  in  the  lease  without  royal- 
ties or  other  consWeratlon :  Provided,  That 
the  lease  sCtall  contain  such  term^  aiMJ  condi- 
tions for  envlrouniental  protection  and  time- 
ly and  orderly  developimf  at  as  the  Secretary 
stiail  determine  to  be  In  the  public  interest. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  select  and  enter  into  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  an  appropriate  non-Fed- 
eral entity  for  the  purijcse  of  performing  nec- 
essary tests  and  pilot  operations  and  tiltl- 
mately  fbr  the  demonstration  of  In  situ  pro- 
duction of  oQ  ftom  shale  upou  the  tract 
selected  ptira«ant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  with  ttie  objective  of  achieving  a 
demonstration  of  a  commercial-size  facility 
capable  of  producing  30,000  barrels  per  day 
or  more  and  operating  as  a  demonstration 
facility  for  at  lea.it  one  year.  The  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  transfer  the  lease  to 
the  non-Federal  participant  for  continued 
commercial  production  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  demoDstration  phase:  Provided,  That 
such  transfer  shall  be  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  have 
negotiated  with  the  ncn-FeUeral  partic- 
ipants. ^ 

(d)  Upon  selection  o€  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transmit  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Congress  describing  the  agreement  and 
setting  forth  the  schedule  for  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  the  Secretary  or  the 
Admlnl»rtrator  from  pursuing  alternative 
means  for  encouraging  demonstrations  of  in 
situ  production  of  oil  from  shale. 

Sec.  103.  Loan  Guabantee  PRocmAM  Fon 
Synthetic  PtrcLs. — <a)  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to — 

(1)  assure  adequate  Federal  support  to 
foster  a  Joint  government  and  industry  dem- 
onstration proRrain  capable  by  1985  of  pro- 
ducing synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  oil 
shale  equivalent  to  at  least  one  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day.  and  to  assure  adequate 
financial  support  to  those  enterprises  seek- 
ing to  employ  renewable  energy  sources  to 
generate  power  or  heat  on  a  commercial 
scale; 

(2)  authorize  loan  ptiarantees  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  commercial  fa- 
cilities for  the  conversion  of  domestic  coal 
and  oil  shale  into  synthetic  fuels  and  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  facilities 
deriving  energy  from  renewable  sources;  and 

(3)  further  the  national  energy  policies 
enunciated  In  the  Federal  Nonnaclear  Eh- 
enfy  Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974 
(88  Stat.  1878:  42  U.S.C.  5901  et  seq.). 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  section  7  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  1878;  42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.), 
and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  guarantee  and 
to  make  commitments  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
meat  of  interest  on,  and  the  principal  bal- 
ance of,  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other 
obligations  Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  (A)  commercial 
facilities  for  the  conversion  of  domestic  coal 
and  oil  shale  into  synthetic  fuels,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  such  synthetic  fuels  from 
coal  as  hlgh-Btu  gaseoxis  fuels  compatible 
for  mixture  and  transportation  with  natin^ 
gas  by  pipeline.  low-Btu  gaseous  fuels  suit- 
able for  boiler  use  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable environmental  requliemcnts.  Tlquld 
fuels  for  transportation  tises,  and  petro- 
chemicals: and  (B)  facHttles  to  generate 
power  or  beat  &i  coi»iue»tiat  qtHmtfties  uti- 
lizing as  their  energy  snsree  direct  solar, 
wind,  ocean  tticnnat  gradient,  biocoawision. 


lenawable  energy  resources  or  geotlicrmal  re- 
sources: PTovidedL^  That  the  outstanding  la- 
debtedness  guaranteed  under  this  section  at 
no  time  shall  exceed  $8,0W,0W,00<Tr  ProTldtel 
frrrther.  That  trp  to  $3,509,«W,00&  of  ^ar- 
antees  shall  be  available  ffcr  ptojoets  to  prc- 
doco  hlgh-Btu  gaseous  foci  conxpaUl^Ie  for 
mixture  and  transpurtxtlon  wiUi  uatursi  gar, 
by  pipellue. 

|2)  Aa  uppUeaut  for  a.  loaii  guaitantee 
under  this  section  shall  provide  evidence  la 
writing  to  the  Admimstrator  in  ruch  form 
and  with  such  content  an-i  oth^r  snbmls- 
sians  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
to  rrasonably  protect  the  tntercsts  of  the 
United  States.  Each  guarantee  end  csonmttt- 
ment  of  guarantee  shall  be  extended  in  such 
form,  under  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  tli&  Admin- 
l'?trator  deeni':  appropriate. 

(3)  The  Admtn.'strator  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
prove any  modl-ftcatlon  of  any  piDvlslon  ©f 
a  guarantee  or  a  commitment  to  guarantee 
such  an  obligation,  inclndlng  the  rata  cf 
Interest,  time  of  paym^it  of  Litescst  er 
piincipal,  security,  or  any  other  terma  or 
conditions,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Admin- 
iDtrator  that  such  modification.  Is  equLtable, 
ntrt  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  cf  the  tfnited 
States,  and  hJW  been  conreflted  to  by  the 
holder  of  such  obll<;atlon. 

(c)  The  Administrator  aliall  guarantee  er 
make  a  comnaitment  to  gu^'antec  under  sab- 
sectlon  ( b)  only  if — 

( 1 )  the  Afl minis trator  Is  satisfied,  that 
competition  among  private  entities  for  the 
ccn.Ttrnctlon  or  operation  of  the  s^-stem  or 
comfionent  to  be  assisted  \ind»r  this  section 
wni  be  in  no  ■way  limited  or  precluded; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  tie 
Administrator  are  satisfied  tliat  tlie  finan- 
cial assistance  applied  for  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage financial  particlpaUoci  by  private 
lenders  or  Investors; 

(3)  the  amount  guaranteed  dees  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  projirt  cost  ol 
the  facility  assisted  provided  that  during  the 
period  of  construction  the  guaranteed 
amount  may  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
project  costs  until  the  construction  of  the 
facility  Is  completed  as  determined  by  tbe 
Admin  Istrator; 

(4)  the  Administrator  has  determined  that 
there  will  be  a  continued  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  full  repayment. 

(d)  No  guarantee  or  conainitnient  to  guar- 
antee an  obligation  entered  Into  biy  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursnaat  to  tills  section  aliaU  be 
terminated,  canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked, 
except  In  accordance  with  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. Such  a  guarantee  or  commitment  to 
guarantee  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  underlying  obligation  le  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  that 
such  obligation  has  been  approved  and  is 
legal  as  to  principal,  interest,  and  other 
terms.  Svich  a  guarantee  or  cotuBitment  *all 
be  valid  and  incontestable  in  the  hands  of 
a  holder  as  of  the  date  when  the  Administra- 
tor entered' into  the  contract  of  guarantee  or 
commitment  to  guarantee,  except  as  to  fraud, 
duress,  mutual  mistake  of  fact,  or  material 
misrepresentation  by  or  Involving  such 
holder. 

(e)  (1)  If  there  Is  a  default  by  the  obUgor 
in  any  payment  of  interest  or  principal  due 
under  an  obligation  guaranteed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  and  such  de- 
fault has  continued  for  sixty  days,  the 
h(^der  of  such  obligation  or  his  agents  have 
the  right  to  demand  payment  erf  sudi  unpaid 
amount  from  the  Administrator.  Wltliin  such 
period  as  may  be  spectfiAd  in  the  guarantee  or 
related  agreements,  but  not  later  thran  forty- 
flve  days  from  the  date  of  such  demand,  the 
Administrator  shall  promptly  pay  to  the 
obligee  or  his  agvnt  the  unpaid  Interest  on 
and  unpaid  principal  of  the  obligation  guar- 
anteed br  the  Administrator  as  to  wfileh  the 
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obligor  has  defaulted,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  there  was  no  default  by  the 
obligor  in  the  payment  of  interest  or  prin- 
cipal or  that  such  default  has  been  remedied. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  payment 
iiuder  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  he 
shall  have  aU  rights  specified  in  the  guar- 
antee or  related  agreements  with  respect  to 
any  security  which  he  held  with  respect  to 
the  guarantee  of  such  obligation,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  tlie  authority  to  com- 
plete, maintain,  operate,  lease,  sell,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  such  guarantee  or  related  agree- 
ments. 

(3)  If  there  Is  a  default  under  any  guar- 
aiuee  or  commitment  to  guarantee  an  obli- 
gation, the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General.  Upon  such  notification, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  take  such  action 
against  the  obligor  or  any  other  parties  liable 
thereunder  as  Is,  in  his  discretion,  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  holder  of  such  obligation  shall 
make  available  to  the  United  States  all 
records  and  evidence  nece.ssary  to  prosecute 
any  such  suit. 

(f)(1)  The  Administrator  is  directed  to 
siibnilt  a  report  to  the  (Congress  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  section  set- 
ting forth  his  recommendations  on  the  best 
opportunities  to  Implement  a  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  with  the  objec- 
tive of  demonstrating  production  of  the 
equivalent  of  one  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  by  synthetic  fuels  processes  by  1985 
utilizing  the  authority  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion and  other  forms  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  for  In  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974 
(88  Stat.  1878;  42  U.S.C.  5001  el  s?q.). 

(2)  The  Administrator  Is  directed  to  sub- 
mit a  full  and  complete  report  on  each  pro- 
posed guarantee  or  commitment  to  guaran- 
tee pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  and  such 
guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee  shall 
not  be  finalized  under  the  authority  granted 
by  this  section  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
ninety  calendar  days  (not  Including  any 
day  on  which  either  House  of  the  Congress 
is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day 
certain)  from  the  date  on  which  the  Admin- 
istrator's report  on  the  proposed  guarantee 
or  commitment  to  guarantee  is  received  by 
the  Congress. 

(g)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  such  funds 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  104.  Limitations. — (a)  Tlie  Admin- 
istration Is  authorized  to  start  any  project 
set  forth  in  subsections  101(b)  (2),  (3), 
(4),  (6),  (7),  and  (9)  only  if  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  25  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  set  forth  in  subsection 
101(b)  (5)  and  (8)  only  if  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  10  per  cei.tum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  tliat  project. 

(c)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  under  subsection  101(b) 
(10)  only  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
following; 

(1)  The  maximiun  currently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $750,000  and 
the  maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of 
any  building  Included  In  such  project  shall 
be  8300,000:  Provided.  That  the  building  cost 
Umitatlon  may  be  exceeded  if  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  it  is  necessary  In 
the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (10)  shall  not 
exceed  the  esthnated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

(d)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 


taken under  subsection  101(b)  (2),  (3).  (4), 
(6),  (7),  and  (9)  shall  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project  by 
more  than  25  per  centum  unless  and  until 
additional  appropriations  are  authorized  un- 
der section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  this 
subsection  wUl  not  apply  to  any  project 
with  an  estimated  cost  less  than  $5,000,000. 

(e)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (5)  and  (8) 
shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  coat  set  forth 
for  that  project  by  more  than  10  per 
centum,  unless  and  until  additional  appro- 
priations are  authorized  under  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  this  subsection 
will  not  apply  to  any  project  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  less  than  $5,000,000. 

Sf.c.  106,  Amendment  or  Priob  Teak 
Acts. — (a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91- 
273,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  (1) 
striking  from  subsection  (b)(1).  project  71- 
1-f.  process  equipment  modifications,  gase- 
ous diffusion  plants,  the  figure  "$295,100,- 
000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
••$478.100,000";  and  (2)  striking  from  sub- 
ssectlon  (b)(9),  project  71-9.  fire,  safety,  and 
adequacv  of  operating  conditions  projects, 
various  "locations,  the  figure  "$193.000,000" 
and  sub.stltuting  therefor  the  figure  "$240.- 
000,000". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-80,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  (1)  striking 
from  s\itasection  (b)  (1),  project  74-1-g,  cas- 
cade uprating  program,  gaseous  diffusion 
plauts,  the  figure  '$183,100,000 '  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  $259,600,000"; 
and  (2)  striking  from  subsection  (b)(2). 
project  74-2-c.  high  energy  laser  facility, 
Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory,  California, 
the  figure  "$20,000,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  "$25,000,000". 

(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-276  Is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  from  subsection 
(b)(1).  project  75^-1-a.  additional  facilities, 
high  level  waste  handling  and  storage.  Sa- 
vannah River,  South  Carolina,  the  figure 
"$30,000,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$33,000,000";  (2)  striking  from  sub- 
section (b)(1),  project  75-1-c,  new  waste 
calcUilng  facility,  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 
Pliut,  National  Reactor  Testing  Station, 
Idaho,  the  figure  "$20,000,000"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figuie  "$27,500,000";  (3) 
striking  from  subsection  (b)(3),  project  75- 
3-e.  addition  to  building  350  for  safeguards 
analjtlcal  laboratory,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  Illinois,  the  figure  "$3,500,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$4,300,- 
000";  (4)  striking  from' subsection  (b)(6), 
project  75-6-c.  poslton-electron  Joint  proj- 
ect, Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory  and  Stan- 
ford Linear  Accelerator  Center,  the  figure 
•  5900,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  fig- 
ure "$11,900,000";  and  (5)  striking  from  sub- 
.'sctlon  (b)  (7),  project  75-7 -c.  Intermediate- 
level  waste  management  facilities.  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Tennessee,  the  figure 
"$9,500,000"  and  substituting  thorefor  the 
figure  "$10,500,000". 

(d)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
present  text  thereof  and  substlt\itlng  there- 
for the  following: 

"Sec.  106.  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor Demonstration  Program — Pottith 
Round. —  (a)  The  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  (ERDA)  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  Into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  reactor  manufacturers  and  others 
for  participation  In  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
a  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  power- 
plant,  in  accordance  with  criteria  approved 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Btoergy, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
169  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Appropriations  are  hereby  au- 
thorized for  the  period  consisting  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1976.  and  the  Interim 


period  following  that  fiscal  year  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  for  the  aforementioned 
cooperative  arrangements  as  shown  in  the 
basis  for  arrangements  as  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  hereof.  In  ad- 
dition, ERDA  may  agree  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  form  o'  waiver  of  use  charges  during 
the  term  of  i  he  cooperative  arrangements 
without  rega- d  to  the  provisions  of  section 
53  of  the  Atoi.Uc  Energy  Act,  as  amended,  by 
waiving  use  <  .larges  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000,J00. 

"(b)  Before  ERDA  enters  into  any  ar- 
rangement or  amendment  thereto  under  the 
authority  o'  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  basis  fr  •  the  arrangement  or  amend- 
ment theret  >  which  ERDA  proposes  to  exe- 
cute (Uiclu'  ing  the  name  of  the  proposed 
partlclpatint,  party  or  parties  with  whom  the 
arrangement  1=;  to  be  made,  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  powerplant,  the 
estimated  amount  of  cost  to  l>e  Incurred  by 
ERDA  and  by  the  participating  parties,  and 
tlie  general  features  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment or  amendment)  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
a  period  of  forty-five  days  shall  elapse  while 
Congress  is  in  session  (In  computing  such 
forty-five  days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the 
days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  adjourrunent  for  more  than 
three  days)  :  Provided,  hoteever.  That  the 
Joint  Committee,  after  having  received  the 
basLs  for  a  propo  ed  arrangement  or  ame!K'- 
nient  thereto,  m;-. .  bv  resolution  In  •WTltlug 
waive  the  roudi  :.ii:>-  of  all.  or  any  portion 
cf  such  forty-.lM -cl.'>  period:  Provided  fur- 
ther. Tliat  such  •  rr  ugement  or  amendment 
shall  be  entererl  iiii  i  iu  accordance  with  the 
ba.sls  for  the  arra  i^ement  or  amendment 
submitted  as  provit.ed  herein:  And  provided 
jurther,  that  no  basts  for  arrangement  need 
be  resubmitted  to  Die  Joint  Committee  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  estimated  amount 
of  the  cost  to  be  incurred  by  ERDA  exceeds 
the  estimated  cost  previously  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  by  not  more  than  15 
per  cent  um.  Noiwlthstanding  the  foregoing, 
ERDA,  In  each  of  its  annual  budget  submis- 
sions, shall  submit  for  the  Information  and 
review  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  oversight  responsibility,  the  antic- 
ipated obligations  and  costs  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  for  the  project  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  ERDA  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
agree,  by  modification  to  the  definitive  co- 
operative arrangement  reflecting  such 
changes  therein  as  it  deems  appropriate  for 
such  purpose,  to  the  following:  (1)  to  exe- 
cute and  deliver  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
definitive  contract,  the  special  undertakings 
of  indemnification  specified  in  said  contract. 
',j'hlch  undertakings  shall  be  subject  to  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  to  ERDA  and  to  the 
provisions  of  -section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended:  and  (2)  to  acquire  own- 
ership and  custody  of  the  property  consti- 
tuting the  Liciuid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor 
powerplant  or  parts  thereof,  and  to  use. 
decommission,  and  dispose  of  said  property, 
as  provided  for  in  the  definitive  contract." 

Sec.  106.  Rescission. — (a)  Public  Law 
92-314,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
rescinding  therefrom  authorization  for  a 
project,  except  for  funds  heretofore  obli- 
gated, as  follows: 

Project  73-5-d,  modifications  to  TREAT 
facility.  National  Reactor  Te.=llng  Station, 
Idaho,  $1,500,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  93-60,  as  amended.  Is 
further  ameiided  by  rescinding  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  74-3-e,  jnridiflcations  to  TREAT 
facility.  National  R»;,.V>r  Testing  Station, 
Idaho,  $2,500,000. 

(c)  Public  Law  93-276,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 
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iineacted,  seo 
izatlon  Act  oT 


Project  75-lS-a,  hydrothermil  pilot  plant, 

$i,ooo,ooa 

Project  75-8-e.  high  temperatxire  gas  reac- 
tor fuel  reprocessing  facility,  Nbtlooal  Reac- 
tor Tstti^  Station.  Idaho,  $1(1.100,000. 

Projprt  79-S-f.  high  temperaiure  ga«  reac- 
tor fuel  rcfabrtcstlon  pilot  plaat.  Oak  Ridge 
NAttoBsI  Laboratory,  Tennesse4.  $3,000,000. 
■mTB    n— AUTHORIZATION  I  OP    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  FOR   THE    PERIOD   JULY    1, 
1:376,  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  30,   1976 
Ssc.  201-  Tbexe  is  hereby  aut^iorUed  to  be 
a{kpco{>rlAted.   to   the   Elaergj- 
Developatent  Adnxinlstratixm 
with   tha  ptovUious  of   sectlo 
AtonUc  Ea«xgy  Act  of  1954,  a.s 
tkko.  3Q&.  of  the  Euargy  R£org&:. 
1A74,  and  aectiou  16  of  the  Federal  Nodau- 
daav  Boergy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974 

(m.)  For  "Operatinc  Bxpcoiiesj',  for  the  fol- 
lawlng  programs,  a  sum  of  do^ais  equal  to 
Um  total  of  the  foUowlng  amdunta: 

(i>    FOflBH.    Sn-EBCT    DCViXOPMSMT. 

iA)    Coal.  $46,300,000.  | 

(B)   Petroleum  and  natural  gie  (13,430,000. 

(C>  Ott  shale.  te.i-iO.OOO.         I 

(1>  Soi.A>  E.vzacT  Devtlopmeht. — S34,- 
Aao.QOO.  of  which  •1.500.000  shall  be  available 
lor  oeeaa  therm*!  energy  conversion. 

(3|  GKOTBsaiCAi.  EanacT  DEJnxorMENT. — 
•4.415,000. 

(4)   Advanced      Eitebct      S-^stxms. — 115,- 

«ao.ooo 

(8)   CowsmvATioN    ResearcrI  awd    Dr»«L- 

WT. 

Transmission,  $2,073,- 
Svstemo, 


(A)  Bectrlc  Power 

090. 

fB)  Advanced  Automotive 

♦*,500,000. 

(C)  Bnerjry  Storage  Systems 
(D>  Bnd-u«e  Conservation,  $1 
(H)   Improved   Conversion 

S50,060. 

(F)   UrtMm  Waste  Conversion 

(9)    OTHHt         PSOCSAMS. $96  I 

Whlcft— 

(A>   $7,876,000  shall  be 
eral    new   programs   In 
8»fety  Research  and  Sclentiflc 
B«l«i«atlon  In  support  of 
Teehnologie^; 

fB)    $4,500,000  sbaU  be 
programs  of  physical  reaearch 
and  aoaterlals  sciences  in  support 
dear  margy  technologles; 

(C)  «nO,$0O  shall  be  aTaSlahl^ 
acctica  14  and  sectKKi  IS  of 
■71  as  folio wa: 

(t>    9439.000   for   the  XaUon^l 
Staadarda; 

(U)   $125,000  for  the  Co«mcll 
intil  Quality:  and 

(Hi)      $a6a000  tor  the  Wat^ 
Council. 

(b)    Tot  "Plant  and  capital 
tnclTidlng-  construction,  acqulsl^ 
fleatlon  of  facCttles.  including 
tlon;  and  acqulaltton  and 
tal  equipment  not  related  to 
sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  to 
cremental  amounts  of  the 


foil  owing : 

HOimVCtTAR  EjnCKCY   DEVKl  OPSSENT 
(1)     NONNUCLEAR    HlirERGY    DS  1/EI.OPMEJJT. 

Project  78-1-a.  Clean  boiler  fuel  demon- 
stration plant  (A-E  and  long-Jead  procure- 
ment). $8,000,000. 

Project  78-1-b,  High  Btu  sy^thetl 
line  gas   demonstration   plant 

Project  78-I-c,  Low  Btu  fu^ 
Btratlon  plant,  $3,790,000. 

Project  78-I-d,  Low  Btn  cotnWned  cycle 
demonstration  plant.  $l,250,00(. 

Project  7ff-l-e,  Fluldlzed  bed 
bnstlon  demonstration  plant. 

Project  7a-l-f .  Five  megawat 
test  faculty.  $1 ,260.000. 

Pro^act  TO-l-g,  Ten  megawatt  central  re- 
ceiver solar  thermal  powerpiaJit.  $I,350,00>. 

Project    76-1-h,    Geotherma     powerplant 


P<  iwer 


►5,500,000. 

1.000,000. 
E^clency,    $1,- 

$7,500,000. 
,002,000       of 

avaUtkble  for  gen- 

Envlro  imental    and 

I  nd  Technical 

Nonafcleer  Energy 

available  for  new 
in  molecular 

o(  nonnu- 

pursuant  to 
Ptbtic  Law  93- 

Bureau   of 

on  EnvlTOD- 

Resources 

equipment", 
on.  or  modi- 
land  acqulsl- 
fabrcitlon  of  cspt- 
c^nstructlon,  a 
al  of  the  In- 


c  plpc- 
$5.000,00ff. 
gas  demon- 


direct  oom- 
1(3^50,000. 
solar  thermal 


(steam),  B&ft  River,  Idaho  (A-E  and  long- 
lead  procurement),  $1,350,000. 

Project  78-1-1,  Geotbermal  powerplant, 
Buffalo  Valley.  Nevada  (A-^  and  long-lead 
procurement)  $1,250,000. 

(2)  Physic  AL  Research. 

Project  76-2-a,  accelerator  and  reactor  Im- 
provements and  modifications,  $1,000,000. 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY  DEVIXOPMENr 

(3)  PuasoN  PowHS  Rbsearch  and  Dsvblop- 

MRMT. 

Project  7S-3-a,  tokamak  fusion  teat  reac- 
tor, Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory, 
Plalnsboro,  New  Jersey.  $7,000,000. 

(4)  tt:NraAL  Plant  Projects. — $15,900,000. 

(5)  CoMsrrccTiON  Plawnlnc  asd  Design. — 
$l.aOOA)0. 

(6)  Capital  Eouipmekt. — $60,236,000. 

SEC.  202.  LiMTTATioNs. — (a)  The  Adminis- 
tration Is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  sabsectlons  201  (b)  (2) .  and  (3)  only 
If  the  current  estimated  cost  of  that  project 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
start  tmy  project  under  subsection  201(b)  (4) 
only  If  it  la  in  accordance  »-ith  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  The  maximum  currently  estimated  cost 
of  any  project  shall  be  $750,000  and  the  max- 
imum currently  estimated  cost  of  any  build- 
ing Included  In  such  project  shall  be  $300,- 
000;  Provided.  That  the  building  cost  limita- 
tion may  be  exceeded  If  the  Administration 
determines  that  It  is  necessary  In  the  Interest 
of  efficiency  and  econocny. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken undo'  sobeectlon  201(b)(4)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  coat  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

(c)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (2)  and  (3) 
shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project  by  more  than  25  per  centum, 
unless  and  nnta  additional  appropriations 
are  autharl2:ed  under  section  281  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended: 
Proridetl,  That  this  subsection  will  not  apply 
to  any  project  with  an  estimated  coat  less 
than  $6,0000,000. 

Skc.  203.  Amendment  or  Prior  Yc^r  Acts. — 
(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273.  aa 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(1),  project  71-1-f, 
process  equipment  modifications,  gaseous 
diffusion  plants,  the  figure  "$478,100,000" 
and  sabstltutlng  therefor  the  figure  "$510,- 
100,000". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-60,  as 
ameiuJed.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (bKl).  project  74-1-g.  cas- 
cade upratlng  program,  gaseciis  dlfi'usion 
plants,  ttae  figure  "$358,600,000  '  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  figure  "$270,400,000". 
TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sbc.  301.  The  Administrator,  through  re- 
programlng,  may  increase  any  program 
prescribed  in  paragraphs  (1)(A)  through 
(5)(F)  and  6  (A),  (B),  (C),  inclusive,  of 
subsection  101(a)  and  paragraphs  (1)(A) 
through  (5)(F)  and  6  (A).  (B),  (C),  In- 
clusive of  subsection  201(a)  and  the  cap- 
ital equipment  for  the  above  programs  as 
provided  In  section  101tb)(12)  and  section 
(b)(6>:  Provided.  That  no  program  may, 
as  a  result  of  reprogramlng.  be  decreased 
by  mere  than  10  per  centum:  And,  provided 
further.  That  no  proposed  reprogramlng  ac- 
tion shall  be  efiectlve  unless  (A)  a  period 
of  fifteen  legislative  days  has  p«tfsed  after 
the  AdmlQlatrator  has  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Spe^er  of  the 
House  of  Bepreseatatives.  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate, 
th«  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
of  th*  House  of  Bepresentatlves  and  the 
AftpropilaUona  Committees  of  the  Senate 
aad  the  House  of  Representatives  a  written 
BAtlce  <tf  the  proposed  reprogramlng  ac- 
tions,  and    (B)    no   such   committee   before 


the  expiration  of  such  period  has  trans^ 
been  Included  In  a  propoeed  authorization 
mitted  to  the  Administrator  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  303.  The  Administration  la  author- 
ized to  perform  construction  desi^  services 
for  any  AdminlstrBtkMi  eeostruction  project 
whenever  ( 1 )  such  construction  project  has 
bill  transmitted  to  the  Congreae  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  (2>  the  Administration  de- 
terminca  that  the  project  Is  of  stich  urgency 
that  construction  of  the  project  should  be 
Initiated  promptly  upon  enactment  of  Ieg<- 
Islatlon  appropriating  funds  for  its  construc- 
tion. 

Sbc.  303.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Ai^ 
ministration  may  be  retalr.ed  and  used  toi 
operating  expenses  (except  sums  received 
from  disposal  of  property  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Cofo  mission  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act,  as  amended,  and  tees  received  for  tests 
or  investigations  under  the  Act  of  ^4ay  18, 
1910,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  2301;  50  U.3.C 
Sflh;  30  use.  7) ) .  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3617  of  the  Reriaed  Stat^ 
ntes  (31  U.S.C.  484),  and  may  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Sbc.  304.  Tran.?fers  of  sums  from  the  "Op- 
erating expenses"  approprlatJon  may  Im 
made  to  other  agencies  of  ttie  OoverniBeut 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  for  whlck 
the  appropriation  Is  made,  and  In  such  cases 
the  sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  with 
the  appropriation  to  which  transferred. 

Sec.  306.  When  so  specified  m  an  appro- 
priation Act,  any  amount  appropriated  for 
"Operating  expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and  ca^ 
Ital  equipment"  may  remain  available  ubH 
expended. 

Sec.  306.  The  Administrator  shall,  by 
December  31,  1975,  and  by  the  end  ef  eae* 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  snbmlt  a  report  te 
the  Congress  detailing  the  extent  to  whleft 
small  business  and  nonprofit  organl2iitten« 
are  being  funded  by  the  research,  deTeftJi>- 
raent.  and  demonstration  programs  ef 
ERDA,  and  the  extent  to  which  small  busi- 
ness Involvement  pursuant  to  section  2(#) 
of  Public  Law  93-43ff,  the  Energy  Reorgan- 
iratton  Act  of  19T4,  is  being  encouraged  6y 
ERDA. 

Sec.  307.  The  Administrator  shall  ensure 
that  the  programs,  projects,  or  facilities  Tar 
whlTh  funds  are  authorized  pirrsuairk  to  sufc- 
sectlons  101(a)(6)(A):  101(b)  (»),  (10). 
(11).  and  (12):  and  201(a)  (6)  (A>  shall  not 
duplicate  programs,  projects,  or  research  flt- 
cilities  funded  by  appropriations  to  the  Ite- 
partment  of  Commerce  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdnstnlstratloB.  H 
any  proposed  program,  proJe-:t,  or  researeh 
facility  proposed  to  be  funded  under  suth 
subsections  relates  to  any  coastal,  marine,  or 
meteorological  program,  project,  or  research 
facility  administered  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Adnrinistration,  the  Ad- 
ministrator sliall  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Adminlotration.  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible, the  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  ex- 
pertise, personnel,  research  facilities  (hichid- 
ing  ships),  and  other  resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  shall  develop  Joint  programs,  proj- 
ects, and  research  facilities  with  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  on 
a  reimbiTTsable  basts. 

Sec.  308.  The  Admlntstrator  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  consFlstent  with  deslffn 
and  feasibility  studies.  Initiate  construction 
of  at  least  one  demonstration  offskore  win*- 
electric  generating  facility. 

Sec.  30©.  As  a  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  by  secttan  15(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Nonnucleax  Energy  Beseardj  aad  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  9a-577),  the 
Administrator  sbali: 

(a)  detail  the  Solar  Kiergy  DlvMon  per- 
sonnel level  recommended  lor  the  current 
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fiscal  year  by  the  Administrator  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  personnel  level  authorized 
upon  review  by  that  Office;  and 

(b)  detail  progress  toward  completion  by 
January  1, 1980,  of  the  following  Solar  Energy 
Division  targets: 

( 1 )  Wind  energy  conversion  systems  total- 
ing 25  megawatts: 

(2)  A  solar  thermal  central  receiver  power- 
plant  of  10  megawatts  capacity;  and 

(3)  Photovoltaic  application  test  facilities 
n  ith  a  capacity  totaling  3  megawatts. 

TITLE  IV— OAK  RIDGE  HOLIPIELD 
NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

Sec.  401.  The  Holtfleld  National  Labora- 
tory at  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  shall  hereafter 
be  "known  and  designated  as  the  "Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory '.  Any  referpnce  in  any 
law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Holifield  National  Laboratory  or  to  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  shall  be  held  to 
be  reference  to  the  "Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.". 

Sec.  402.  The  Heavy  Ion  Research  Facility 
under  construction  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes- 
see, Is  hereby  designated  as  the  "Holifield 
Heavy  Ion  Research  Facility".  Any  reference 
)n  any  law,  regulation,  map.  record,  or 
other  document  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Heavy  Ion  Research  Facility  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  reference  to  the  "Holifield  Heavy  Ion 
Research  Facility.". 

TITLE  V— AIR  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PLUTONIUM 

Sec.  501.  The  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  shall  not  ship  plu- 
tonlum  in  any  form  by  aircraft  whether  ex- 
ports, imports,  or  domestic  shipment:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  exempt  shipments  of  Plu- 
tonium, as  defined  by  section  502,  are  not 
subject  to  this  restriction.  This  restriction 
shall  be  in  force  until  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  has  certi- 
fied to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy of  the  Congress  that  a  safe  container  has 
been  developed  and  tested  which  will  not 
rupture  under  crash  and  blast  testing  equiv- 
alent to  the  crash  and  explosion  of  a  high- 
flying aircraft. 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "exempt  shipments  of  plutonium"  shall 
Include  the  following: 

(1)  Plutonium  shipment  In  any  form  de- 
signed for  medical  application. 

(2)  Plutonium  shipments  which  pursu- 
ant to  rules  promulgated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Energy  Research  and  Development 
are  determined  to  be  made  for  purposes  of 
national  security,  public  health  and  safety, 
or  emergency  maintenance  operations. 

(3)  Shipments  of  small  amounts  of  plu- 
tonium deemed  by  the  Administrator  of 
Energy  Research  and  Development  to  re- 
quire rapid  shipment  by  air  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  chemical,  physical,  or  Isotopic  prop- 
erties of  the  transported  Item  or  material. 

TITLE  VI— ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS 

AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  601.  Chapter  9  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of   1955   (42  U.S.C.  2391  et 
seq.)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking. out  "Commission"  each 
time  It  appears  in  sections  91  and  94,  the 
first  time  It  appears  In  section  92,  and  where 
It  appears  in  section  93,  and  inserting  in 
each  Instance  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Administrator"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "atomic  energy"  in 
section  91a(2)  and  inserting  "Energy  Re- 
search  and  Development  Administration"  in 
lieu  thereof: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "its"  in  section  91d; 

(4)  by  striking  ont  "itself  in  section  91e: 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 


of  the  first  sentence  of  section  91a,  and  In- 
secting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Administrator  is  also 
authorized  to  make  payments  of  Just  and 
reasonable  sums  to  Anderson  County  and 
Roane  County.  Tennessee."; 

(6 1  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Rich- 
land School  District"  in  section  91d.  but  be- 
fore the  closing  of  parentheses,  the  follow- 
ing: ";  or  not  less  than  six  months  prior 
to  June  30,  1986,  In  the  case  of  Anderson 
County  and  Roane  County.  Tenne£.see:: 

(7)  by  striking  out  "Commifslon"  in  the 
caTchlines  of  sections  92  and  94: 

(8)  by  striking  out  "Commission""  the  sec- 
ond time  it  appears  In  section  92.  and  insert- 
ing '"Energy  Rese:\rch  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration"'  in  lieu  thereof;   and 

(9)  by  striking  out  the  final  period  in  sec- 
tion 93  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  tiie 
following:  ";  and  in  the  case  of  Anderson 
County  and  Roane  County.  Tennessee,  shall 
not  extend  beyond  June  30,  1986.". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  tlie  vote  by  whicli  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  598  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURC^TH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  and  cler- 
ical corrections  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  3474. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  GREECE,  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, I  call  up  Calendar  No.  336,  S.  2230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2230)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  to  promote 
improved  relations  between  the  United 
States,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  the  refugee  problem  on  Cyprus, 
and  to  otherwise  strengthen  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  (S.  RES. 
231)— TIME  LIMITATION  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  231,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  ofifered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10  min- 
utes, 5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  TIMETABLE 
FOR  SENATE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
AND  ACTION  ON  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS  RELATING  TO  CON- 
TINUING CONGRESSIONAL  OVER- 
SIGHT OF  GOVERNMENT  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AND  OTHER  SURVEIL- 
LANCE ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nm'jncimDnt  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution.  (S.  Res.  231)  To  Establish  A 
Timetable  For  Senate  Consideration  Of  And 
Action  On  Legislative  Proposals  Relating  To 
Continuing  Congressional  Oversight  Of  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  Aiid  Othe:-  Surveillance 
Activities. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
resolution  which  I  have  discussed  with 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  and  the  assistant  minority  leader. 
There  is,  as  I  understand  It,  no  objection 
to  taking  up  the  resolution.  I  will  simply 
read  the  resolving  two  paragraphs,  which 
are  quite  brief: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  ol  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  should  consider,  after  proper 
Committee  review,  all  appropriate  legislative 
proposals.  Including  any  made  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee,  to  Study  Governmental 
Operations  With  Respect  to  Intelligence 
Activities,  to  Improve  existing  or  create  addi- 
tional congressional  mechanisms  to  provide 
continuing  congressional  oversight  of  the  in- 
telligence or  surveillance  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  act  upon  such 
proposals  no  later  than  by  March  1,  1976. 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  should,  by  June  1,  1976.  pass 
such  appropriate  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  assiu-e  that  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  are  ef- 
fective and  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  two  resolving  paragraphs 
are  self-explanatorj-.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  there  Is  no  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  whether  we 
should  set  a  timetable  for  the  Senate  to 
act  on  legislation  to  provide  a  permanent 
oversight  mechanism  for  U.S.  intelli- 
gence-gathering and  investigative  agen- 
cies. 

As  one  who  has  favored  close  congres- 
sional oversight  of  these  agencies  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate — as  far  Dack  as  1956, 
I  voted  to  establish  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  oversee  the  CIA — I  am 
pleased  to  see  a  consensus  developing 
that  the  Congress  must  play  a  more 
active  role  in  overseeing  the  activities  of 
the  many  intelligence  and  investigative 
agencies. 

I  believe  that  every  thinking  person 
agrees  that  there  is  a  valid  and  vital  role 
for  these  agencies  to  play.  The  CIA,  the 
FBI,  and  the  other  Intelligence  agencies 
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perform  information  gatherir  g,  analysis, 
and  other  functions  which  a:e  essential 
to  the  national  security  of  ;he  United 
States.  Many  other  agencies  ( f  the  Gov- 
ernment— such  &S,  the  IRS,  tt  e  SEC,  the 
FTC,  and  others — engage  in  ir  vestigative 
activities  incident  to  their  civil  and 
criminal  enforcement  resp  jnsibilities. 
The  responsibilities  which  the  Congress 
has  assigned  to  these  agencies  are  im- 
portant and  must  be  performed  con- 
scientiously and  with  strict  adherence 
to  applicable  statutory  mandi  ites  and  to 
the  overriding  reqiiirements  c  f  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Many  of  the  problems  fa(  ed  by  our 
country  in  the  past  few  years  have  re- 
sulted from  attempts  to  cover  up  or  ex- 
plain away  clear  abuses  grov  Ing  out  of 
what  was  initialiy  a  legit  mate  and 
needed  function  of  governmei  it.  The  fu- 
ture risk  to  the  effective  oferation  of 
these  agencies  is  far  greater  if  these 
matters  do  not  see  the  light  o  day,  than 
If  they  are  held  up  to  publl:  scrutiny, 
and  corrective  action  taken.  [Confidence 
In  government  is  built  on  hdnesty,  not 
deception. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  CJhurch  has 
Joined  with  Senator  Nelson  knd  me  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  am 
confident  that  the  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  which  Senator  ('httkch  so 
ably  chairs  will  be  invalualle  In  for- 
mulating the  necessary  oversight  pro- 
cedures. 

As  an  author  of  this  ameidment  to 
establish  a  timetable  for  Serate  action 
on  a  permanent  oversight  mechanism, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  tha;  it  is  not 
Intended  as  an  endorsement  fc  r  any  par- 
ticular proposal.  Senators  IIaker  and 
Weicker  who  have  Introduciid  perma- 
nent oversight  legislation  hiive  joined 
as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Church  whose  Select  Com  nlttee  will 
be  making  oversight  proposals  is  a  co- 
sponsor.  Senators  Nelson,  Muskie,  and 
I  have  a  proposal  on  this  subjqct  also.  All 
that  is  intended  by  this  amendment  Is 
to  commit  the  Senate  to  thel  establish- 
ment of  a  realistic  time  frame  lo  consider 
oversight  legislation  so  that  fa  solution 
to  this  problem  can  be  arrivec  at  during 
the  94th  Congress. 

I  believe  that  a  target  of  M  irch  1  is  a 
realistic  time  frame.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee will  have  completed  its  inquiries 
by  that  time,  and  the  appropi  late  legis- 
lative committees  will  have  lad  a  full 
opportunity  to  consider  and  r(  port  out  a 
legislative  proposal.  Senate  action  by  this 
date  will  assure  adequate  tima  for  House 
consideration  of  such  proposals  as  may 
be  passed. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  as  a  step  tow  ard  better 
protection  of  individual  rights  and  lib 
erty  and  the  restoration  of  public  con- 
fidence in  our  Government's  intelligence 
gathering  and  investigative  agencies.  I 
believe  the  people  and  the  onganlzatlon 
involved  deserve  this  commitment  to 
action. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
support  establishing  a  deadline  now  for 
considering  ways  to  increas<  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

The  proposal  that  the  Senite  act  no 


later  than  March  1,  1976,  on  the  matter 
establishes  a  good,  realistic  deadline.  It 
is  my  hope  the  Senate  can  in  fact  act 
before  then. 

The  very  disturbing  disclosures  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Ac- 
tions, by  other  committees,  and  by  the 
press  have  dramatized  the  need  for 
prompt  Senate  oonslderation  of  ways  to 
exercise  eflfective  congressional  oversight 
over  the  intelligence  agencies. 

The  country  needs  an  effective  and 
wise  intelligence  program.  It  also  needs 
assurance  that  its  Intelligence  program 
does  not  invade  any  citizen's  constitu- 
tional rights.  Effective  congressional 
oversight  can  do  much  to  help  assure  an 
effective  intelligence  program,  uncover 
past  abuses,  and  help  prevent  future 
abuses. 

The  need  for  greater  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Government's  Intelli- 
gence activities  has  been  reemphasized 
in  the  last  few  months  by  the  Commission 
on  CIA  Activities  within  the  United 
States,  headed  by  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller, and  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy,  headed  by 
Chairman  Murphy. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Senate  to  commit  itself  today  to  taking 
some  action.  Only  when  the  present  ques- 
tions about  the  activities  of  the  Intelli- 
gence agencies  are  resolved,  and  public 
confidence  assured,  can  the  intelligence 
agencies  operate  effectively. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee intends  to  commence  work  on  the 
matter  as  soon  as  the  Senate  reconvenes 
after  the  August  recess.  The  committee 
already  has  before  it  a  number  of  pro- 
posals to  create  a  new  joint  or  select 
committee.  Additional  proposals  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made.  Other  committees 
will  undoubtedly  look  at  other  proposals. 

The  committee  will  look  at  all  the  pro- 
posals before  it  with  an  open  mind.  Hear- 
ings on  the  proposals  will  be  held  at 
an  early  date  in  order  that  committee 
work  on  the  proposals  is  completed  well 
before  the  proposed  March  1,  1976,  dead- 
line. The  exact  date  of  the  hearings  will 
depend  on  the  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Activities.  The 
Grovernment  Operations  Committee  will 
coordinate  its  activities  closely  with  the 
Select  Committee  so  that  nottiing  this 
committee  does  interferes  with  the  very 
important  work  that  must  be  done  by 
the  committee  chaired  by  Senator 
Church. 

I  look  forward  to  prompt  Senate  action 
on  this  vital  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble.  Is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  231 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Senate  has 
established,  by  S.  Res.  21,  a  Select  Committee 
To  Study  Governmental  Operations  with 
Respect  To  Intelligence  Activities  to  conduct 
an  Important  and  far-reaching  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  "the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  Illegal,  Improper  or  unethical  activi- 
ties were  engaged  In  by  any  agency  or  by 
any  persons,   acting  either   Individually   or 


In  combination  with  others,  in  carrying  out 
any  Intelligence  or  surveillance  activities  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government"; 

Whereas,  Numerous  departments,  agencies 
and  other  units  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  engaged  and  do  engage  In  In- 
telligence and  other  surveillance  activities; 

Whereas.  These  intelligence  and  other 
surveillance  activities  could  pose  a  potential 
for  abuse  of  constitutionally-protected 
rights  and  liberties  which  are  essential  to 
the  concept  of  democratic  self-government; 

Whereas,  There  have  been  extensive  alle- 
gations that  government  intelligence  and 
other  surveillance  activities  have  resulted  in 
violations  of  constitutionally-protected 
rights  and  liberties; 

Whereas,  The  security  of  the  Nation  re- 
quires the  preservation  of  the  government's 
ability  to  engage  In  Intelligence  and  other 
surveillance  activities  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses; 

Whereas,  The  Integrity  of,  and  public  con- 
fidence in,  the  government's  intelligence  and 
other  surveillance  activities  require  continu- 
ing congressional  oversight  to  ensure  that 
the  government  Is  conducting  such  activities 
only  for  legitimate  purposes  and  in  a  lawful 
manner; 

Whereas,  Continuing  congressional  over* 
sight  of  government  InteUigence  and  other 
surveillance  activities  can  enable  Ck>ngress  to 
obtain  the  facts  necessary  to  decide  whether 
or  not  changes  In  operative  laws  are  necessary 
or  desirable;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  should  now  begin  to 
establish  a  timetable  to  consider  legislation  to 
provide  continuing  congressional  oversight 
of  government  intelligence  and  oversight 
activities  in  order  to  ensure  that  a  Congres- 
sional Judgment  with  respect  to  such  legisla- 
tion is  made  before  the  94th  Congress  expires: 
Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  should  consider,  after  proper 
Committee  review,  all  appropriate  legislative 
proposals.  Including  any  made  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  to  Study  Governmental 
Operations  With  Respect  to  Intelligence 
Activities,  to  Improve  existing  or  create  addi- 
tional congressional  mechanisms  to  provide 
continuing  congressional  oversight  of  the  In- 
telligence or  surveillance  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  act  upon  such 
proposals  no  later  than  March  1,  1976. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  should,  by  June  1,  1976,  pass 
such  appropriate  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  assure  that  the  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  are  ef- 
fective and  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  GOVERNMENTAL  OPERA- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AGENCIES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  Senate  Resolution  218  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  through  February 
1976  by  the  Select  Committee  To  Study  Gov- 
ernmental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Agencies  for  an  inquiry  and  In- 
vestigation relating  to  the  Intelligence 
activities  carried  out  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
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Res.  218)  authorizing  supplemental  ex- 
penditures through  February  1976  by 
the  Select  Committee  To  Study  Govern- 
mental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Agencies  for  an  inquiry  and 
investigation  relating  to  the  intelligence 
activities  carried  out  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  "Re- 
solved" and  insert: 

That  S.  Res.  21,  Ninety-fourth  Congress, 
agreed  to  January  27,  1975,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  section  5  "Septem- 
ber 1.  1975."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"February  29,  1976."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  section  6  "Septem- 
ber 1,  1975,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"f^bruary  29,  1976,"';  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  section  6  "$1,150,- 
000"  and  "0300,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "92.250,000"  and  "$600,000",  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago,  this  resolution  was  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  and  myself.  It  was  then 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  reported  back  favorably  to 
the  Senate. 

We  have  since  cleared  it  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  we  know  of  no  objection 
to  it. 

Senate  Resolution  218  would:  First,  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  from  September  2,  1975, 
through  February  29.  1976;  (second)  In- 
crease its  funding  by  $1,250,000,  from 
$1,500,000  to  $2,400,000;  and  (third)  in- 
crease its  allotment  for  consultants 
from  $300,000  to  $600,000. 

As  submitted  Senate  Resolution  218 
would  provide  a  separate  funding  of 
$1,250,000  for  the  select  committee  from 
September  2.  1975.  through  February  29, 
1976.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rules 
Committee  the  select  committee  has 
agreed  to  an  amendment  which  would 
couch  the  proposal  in  the  established 
format — as  an  Increment  to  the  funds  It 
has  already  received  this  year.  By  this 
means  the  select  committee  can  continue 
to  use  imexpended  fimds  on  hand  and 
has  reduced  its  request  for  additional 
funds  from  $1,250,000  to  $1,100,000. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  for  such  remarks  as 
he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  simply  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho.  The  time 
is  required  and  the  additional  funding  is 
required  If  we  are  to  follow  the  mandate 
and  the  authorization  conferred  on  us  by 
the  original  resolution  establishing  the 
committee.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  expeditiously  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment,  the 
questicm  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  resolution  authorizing  supplemental  ex- 
penditures through  February  1976  by  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Government  Op- 
erations With  Respect  To  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities for  an  inquiry  and  investigation  re- 
uniting to  the  intelligence  activities  CiU'ried 
out  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  whom  I  had  prom- 
ised time  to.  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes,  with  the  time  not  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NUCLEAR    REGULATORY    COMMIS- 
SION AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chahr  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1716. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1716)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows : 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert : 

TITLE   I 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  section  306  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974:  $222,936,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $52,750,000  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1976  through  September  30. 
1976. 

TTTLB    II 

Sec.  201.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(l)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  201.  (a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following : 

"(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission,  and  be  shall  exercise  all  of  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  Commission,  Including  functions  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  (a)  the  appoint- 
ment and  supervision  of  personnel  employed 
under  the  Commission  (other  than  personnel 
emploj'ed  regularly  and  full  time  In  the  Im- 
mediate offices  of  commissioners  other  than 
the  Chairman,  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  (b)  the  distribution  of  business  among 
such  personnel  and  among  administrative 
units  of  the  Commission,  and  (c)  the  use 
and  expenditure  of  funds. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  poli- 


cies of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regu- 
latory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations 
as  the  Commission  may  by  law  be  authw- 
ized  to  make. 

"(4)  The  appointment  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  heads  of  major  administrative  uniix 
under  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

"(5)  There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  Com- 
mls.slon  Its  functions  with  respect  to  revising 
budget  estimates  and  with  respect  to  deter- 
mining upon  the  distribution  of  appropriated 
funds  according  to  major  programs  and 
purposes." 

Tlie  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
not  licence  any  shipments  by  air  transport, 
of  Plutonium  in  any  form,  whether  exports. 
Imports  or  domestic  shipments:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  plutonlum  in  any  form 
contained  in  a  medical  device  designed  for 
individual  human  application  is  not  subject 
to  this  restriction.  This  restriction  shaU  be 
in  force  until  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission has  certified  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Congress  that  a 
safe  container  has  been  developed  and  tested 
which  win  not  rupture  under  crash  and 
blast-testing  equivalent  to  the  crash  and 
explosion  of  a  high-flying  aircraft. 

Sec.  202.  Subsection  201(c)  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  adding  the  following  text: 
";  and  except  that  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  tho 
remainder  of  such  term.". 

Sec  203.  Section  201  (c)  Is  amended  to 
include  the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  expiration  date  of  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  five  members  first  appointed 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  each 
such  term  shall  be  deemed  to  have  begun 
July  1,1975.". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  GREECE.  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2230)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  fiscal 
year  1976;  and  to  promote  Improved  re- 
lations between  the  United  States. 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  the  refugee  problem  on 
Cyprus,  and  to  otherwise  strengthen  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
bill  there  is  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment limiting  debate  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkihan)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  jrield 
to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  Mr.  Sparkman  be  30  minutes 
instead  of  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD.    Senator 
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Eaglzton  still  has  1  hoiir.  Sena  tor  Spark- 
man  agreed  to  reduce  his  tme  to  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presid  ait.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  req  uire. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  (8.  2230>,  which  Serator  Case 
aind  I  introduced  yesterday,  is  clearly  an 
unusual  bill — joining,  as  it  doeii.  two  such 
different  subjects  sis  Radio  F^ee  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
arms  aid  to  Turkey  on  the  other.  How- 
ever, as  my  colleagues  realize,  this  com- 
bination has  been  adopted  simply  as  a 
w^ay  of  facilitating  swift  cor  gressional 
consideration  of  a  matter  of  urgent  im- 
portance: The  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkey. 

As  requires  no  elaboration.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  relationship  has  been  badly 
strained  over  recent  months  by  events 
surrounding  the  conflict  on  C3  prus.  One 
by  one,  these  events  have  unfolded  with 
the  seeming  inexorability  of  tragic 
drama.  The  misbegotten  coup  an  Cypms 
sponsored  by  the  Greek  junta,  he  violent 
Turkish-American  military  aid  agree- 
of  nearly  half  of  Cyprus,  the  cut-off  of 
military  aid  to  Turkey  by  an  American 
Congress  responding  to  the  v  olation  of 
Turkish-American  military  £id  agree- 
ments, the  efforts  of  administi  ation  and 
congressional  leaders  to  find  11  compro- 
mise which  would  honor  both  the  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  the  value  ol  Turkish- 
American  relations,  and  ftr  ally,  last 
week,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  which  a  compr  >mise  was 
narrowly  defeated — this  is  he  back- 
ground of  the  critical  situat  on  which 
now  confronts  the  Congress. 

The  urgency  of  this  situi  tion,  Mr. 
President,  has  been  highlightec  this  week 
by  Turkish  Government  moves  to  change 
the  status  of  highly  important  American 
bases  in  Turkey.  The  Unit;d  States 
should  never  respond  to  coerci  sn,  by  ad- 
versary or  ally,  but  it  is  clear  th  at  prompt 
action  by  the  Congress  is  now  necessary 
If  the  long,  mutually  beneficial  friend- 
ship and  alliance  between  t  le  United 
States  and  Turkey  is  to  be  pi  eserved. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Case  and  I  are 
now  proposing,  Mr.  Presiden .,  Is  quite 
simple  in  conception.  Its  effe;t  is  two- 
fold. Rrst,  it  provides  for  the  1  luthoriza- 
tion  of  fiscal  year  1976  appropriations 
for  the  Board  for  Internatioral  Broad- 
casting. This  authorization  ia  for  $65,- 
640,000,  plus  "such  supplemental 
amounts  as  may  be  necessaiy  for  In- 
creases in  salary,  pay,  retirsment,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  and  for  other  nondis  iretionary 
costs."  These  appropriations  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  relatively  small  CKpenses  of 
the  Board  Itself,  and  to  fuid  grants 
made  by  the  Board  to  Radio  Pi  ee  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  This  authcnlzatlon  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  approived  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
reported  to  the  Senate  this  veek  as  a 
part  of  the  omnibus  Foreign  Relations 
Act  (S.  1517). 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  iow  before 
us,  Mr.  President,  is  the  provisii  (n  relating 
to  military  assistance  to  Tu  key.  This 
provision  is  the  same  as  the  1  till  S.  846, 
as  that  bill  was  amended  an  1  reported 
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by  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  on  July  16.  It  has  several 
elements,  and  I  wUl  mention  only  the 
most  important.  However,  so  that  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  this  provision  may 
be  generally  available,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment a  copy  of  the  relevant  portion  of 
the  House  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  essence,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  Turkish  aid  provision  has 
three  parts.  First,  it  authorizes  the  trans- 
fer to  Turkey  of  those  military  items 
which — prior  to  the  February  5  aid  cut- 
off— Turkey  had  contracted  to  buy,  but 
which  today  remain  undelivered  because 
of  the  cutoff.  Second,  it  authorizes  Tur- 
key to  purchase  military  items  from  the 
United  States  if  such  purchases  are  made 
outside  of  U.S.  Government  channels. 
Third,  it  permits  the  President  to  au- 
thorize U.S.  Government  sales,  credits, 
and  guarantees  to  Turkey — but  not 
grants — once  the  fiscal  year  1976  mili- 
tary aid  legislation  has  been  enacted, 
provided  that  Turkey  observes  the  Cy- 
prus cease-fire,  does  not  increase  its 
forces  on  Cyprus,  and  does  not  transfer 
to  Cyprus  any  U.S. -supplied  implements 
of  war. 

In  proposing  and  supporting  this  bill, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  most  certainly  aware 
of  the  many  arguments  against  a  renewal 
of  Tiorkish  aid.  I  would  like  to  address 
some  of  them  briefly. 

The  argimient  against  the  resumption 
of  aid  begins,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
premise  that  Turkey  violated  provisions 
of  American  law  when  it  used  U.S.  equip- 
ment in  its  invasion  and  seizure  of  a  large 
portion  of  Cyprus.  I  do  not  challenge 
the  truth  of  that  proposition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  acknowledge  it,  as  has  the  admin- 
istration. 

However,  it  must  be  said  and  explained 
that  the  issue  is  far  from  simple  or  clear- 
cut.  As  a  guarantor  of  the  independence 
of  Cyprus  under  the  1960  accoriJs,  Tur- 
key had  a  certain  duty  to  protect  the 
independence  of  Cj'prus  when  the  Greek 
Government  —  the  miUtary  junta  — 
helped  to  engineer  the  overthrow  of 
Archbishop  Markarios  in  July  of  1974.  At 
that  moment,  Turkey  was  caught  between 
conflicting  legal  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  being  moved  by  powerful  emotions. 
Had  Turkey  not  acted  to  protect  the 
Turkish-Cyprlot  minority,  which  seemed 
to  the  Turks  to  be  threatened  by  the 
coup,  Turkey  would  have  had  to  ignore 
strong  legal  and  moral  obligations. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  acting,  Turkey 
violated  American  law.  It  can  of  course 
be  said,  Mr.  President,  that  Turkey 
should  have  consulted  with  the  United 
States  and  endeavored  to  insure  that 
every  Turkish  action  was  in  keeping  with 
the  Turkish-American  aid  agreement. 
Certainly  that  would  have  been  prefera- 
ble. But  Turkey  did  not.  The  long-fester- 
ing resentment  over  the  treatment  of 
Turkish  Cyprlots  and  the  emotional  re- 
sponse to  the  coup  erupted  into  pre- 
cipitous action — which  we  can  lament, 
but  which  we  must  at  least  try  to  com- 


prehend. Turkey  felt  she  had  a  strong 
moral  and  legal  basis  for  her  actions.  And 
her  concern  for  the  prohibition  against 
using  American  military  equipment  on 
Cyprus  was  probably  mitigated  consid- 
erably by  the  accumulation  of  evidence 
that  Greece,  for  her  part,  had  been  sys- 
tematically violating  such  agreements 
with  the  United  States  for  years  by 
secretly  sending  U.S.  arms  to  Cyprus. 

A  second  argument  that  Is  made 
against  this  compromise  approach,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  if  we  resume  our  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey,  we  will  have  set  a 
precedent  encouraging  other  states  to  use 
American  weapons  without  regard  to  bi- 
lateral agreements  governing  military 
aid.  After  the  treatment  Turkey  has 
received,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
argument  is  far  from  convincing.  Clearly, 
all  nations  are  now  on  notice  that  If  they 
misuse  American  arms,  they  risk  losing 
future  access  to  those  arms.  The  prece- 
dent about  which  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  that  we  will  demon- 
strate an  apathy  about  the  terms  of  aid 
agreements  but  rather  that  we  will  ap- 
pear to  be  a  nation  lacking  In  concern 
for  the  interests  of  long-standing  allies, 
a  nation  that  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
a  security  partner.  When  we  speak  of 
precedents,  it  Is  this,  I  believe,  which 
is  the  real  danger. 

A  third  argument  which  is  made 
against  a  compromise,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  Turkish  military  is  hurting  now, 
and  thus  Turkey  will  eventually  have  to 
make  concessions  on  Cyprus.  This  argu- 
ment, I  should  note,  has  a  familiar  ring 
from  the  Vietnam  years.  I  believe  we 
should  have  learned  by  now  that  proud 
nations,  like  proud  people,  are  not  easily 
subject  to  coercion.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
Turkish  military  is  now  undersupplied 
and  in  need  of  new  arms  shipments, 
which  I  believe  it  is,  this  should  hardly 
be  reason  for  our  optimism.  Turkey  is  an 
American  ally,  and  If  she  is  weakened, 
she  simply  becomes  a  weak  ally.  More- 
over, as  she  turns  elsewhere  in  an  effort 
to  fulfill  her  arms  and  security  needs, 
there  is  the  real  danger  that  she  will 
cease  to  be  an  ally  at  all. 

Another  important  argument  which 
must  be  dealt  with  is  the  claim  that,  by 
resuming  arms  aid  to  Turkey,  we  will 
jeopardize  American  relations  with 
Greece.  If  that  were  true,  Mr.  President, 
that  would  certainly  be  a  most  important 
reason  to  vote  against  the  bill.  For  pro- 
foimd  reasons  of  emotion,  heritage,  and 
friendship,  as  well  as  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security,  the  United  States  has  an 
important  interest  in  maintaining  a 
sound  and  cordial  relationship  with  the 
Greek  people — all  the  more  so  now  that 
democracy  has  been  restored  to  the  na- 
tion that  gave  it  birth.  But  I  sincerely  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  in  a  position  of 
having  to  choose  between  good  relations 
with  Greece  and  good  relations  with 
Turkey.  I  believe  we  must  seek  both,  and 
that  one  need  not  be  sacrlfied  to  the 
other. 

The  best  judgment  of  our  diplomats, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  a  partial  resump- 
tion of  arms  shipments  to  Turkey  will 
not  produce  a  major  reaction  in  Greece. 
Indeed,  many  Greeks  recognize  that  the 
arms  embargo  has  become  a  factor  which, 
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If  anything,  is  delaying  a  solution  on 
Cyprus.  Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  improve  and  preserve  the  close 
relations  we  want  with  Greece,  and  that 
is  to  deal  directly  with  Greece,  and  this 
bill  makes  provision  for  this  important 
purpose  by  requiring  the  President,  with- 
in 60  days  of  enactment,  to  submit  to 
tlie  Congress  his  recomaiendatioiLs  for 
fiscal  year  1976  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  Greece.  This  kind  of  direct 
approach,  Mr.  President,  has  a  far  sound- 
er basis  than  any  attempt  to  shape  our 
relationship  with  Greece  by  allowing  our 
relations  and  Influence  with  Turkey  to 
deteriorate  into  nonexistence. 

It  will  also  be  argued,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill,  which  I  have  called  a  com- 
promise, is  not  a  compromise — that  It 
simply  gives  Tin-key  everything  it  wants. 
This  is  incorrect.  This  bill  has  been  care- 
fully designed  to  place  clear  restrictions 
on  the  resumption  of  military  aid.  The 
bill  allows  absolutely  no  grant  assistance 
and,  most  Important,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  immediate  suspension  of  arms 
transfers  If  Turkey  breaks  the  cease-fire 
on  Cyprus,  or  If  Turkey  increases  its  troop 
strength  on  Cyprus,  or  If  Turkey  ships 
American-supplied  weapons  to  Cypms. 

The  bin  Is,  in  effect,  a  partial  lifting 
of  the  arms  embargo — representing  a 
compromise  between  the  administration, 
which  wanted  to  lift  the  embargo  im- 
mediately and  entirely,  and  congressional 
opponents  who  wLshed  to  perpetuate  the 
embargo  totally  and  indefinitely.  And  I 
should  not  need  mention,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  this  bill  Is  ermcted,  and  Turkey 
then  falls  to  demonstrate  cooperation  on 
Cyprus,  this  partial  lifting  can  most  cer- 
tainly be  reversed. 

Still  another  argument,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  if  we  act  now.  It  will  be  because 
we  are  giving  in  to  the  TurkLsh  ulti- 
matum concerning  the  closure  of  Ameri- 
can bases.  There  Is  some  irony  in  this 
argument,  Mr.  President,  because  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  exactly  Uie  same  argu- 
ment that  has  been  voiced  time  and 
again  in  th<?  Turkish  Parliament  over 
the  months  since  the  American  arms  em- 
bargo was  imposed:  It  has  been  said.  I 
am  sure,  that  no  concessions  on  Cyprus 
should  be  made  so  long  as  Tui'key  was 
under  the  coercion  represented  by  the 
American  embargo.  Now,  in  our  own 
Legislature,  we  have  the  analogous  argu- 
ment being  made:  that  no  concessions 
should  be  made  on  Turkish  arms  aid  so 
long  as  the  United  States  Is  under  the 
coercion  represented  by  Turkey's  re- 
assessment of  policy  on  American  bases. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  fear  we  are  being 
reduced  to  is  an  international  game  of 
chicken — not,  as  usually  happens,  be- 
tween adversaries,  but  rather,  in  this 
case,  between  longstanding  allies.  The 
time  has  come  to  rise  above  this.  The 
national  interest  of  both  Turkey  and  the 
United  States  Is  served  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  friendship  and  alliance,  and 
we  should  proceed  now  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it.  Let  us  act  now, 
not  because  of  any  ultimatum,  but  be- 
cause it  is  In  our  national  interest  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  crisis  In  re- 
lations among  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the 
United  States  is  a  sad  chapter  in  modern 
international  relations.  It  is  difficult  to 


apportion  blame  In  this  complicated  sit- 
uation, and  at  this  point  It  is  also  of  little 
use.  The  task  before  us  now  is  tiie  peren- 
nial task  of  statesmanship:  to  reconcile 
principles  that  are  often  um-econcllable. 
I  believe  that  the  approach  embodied  in 
the  bill  that  Senator  Case  and  I  are  pro- 
posing represents  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise in  this  difficult  situation.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  when  we  vote  today,  it  will 
gain  the  overwhelming  supix>rt  of  tlie 
Senate,  and  will  then  find  the  majoj-ity 
support  In  the  House  which  I  believe  is 
now  necessary  for  the  presenation  of 
American  interests. 

ExHisrr  1 
ExcFRPT  Prom   House  Internationai.  Rma- 
TioNS  Committee  Report  on  S.  846 
sEcnoK  1 

section  1  reamrms  that  In  the  intere.sL  of 
mutual  defense  and  national  security,  it  is 
the  policy  ol  the  United  States  to  seek  to 
improve  relations  among  the  U.S.  allies  and 
between  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  In 
particular.  Congress  recognizes  that,  due  to 
their  geographic  positions  on  the  southeast- 
ern flank  of  Europe,  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
play  efiually  important  roles  in  tlie  North 
Atlputlc  TieBty  Organization  (NATO)  and 
are,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  alliance. 
In  light  of  the  importance  of  both  countries 
to  NATO  and  to  the  U.S.  national  security, 
the  Congress  is  prepared  to  a.s8lst  In  the 
modernization  and  strengthening  of  their 
respective  armed  forces. 

Section  1  also  reaffirms  U.S.  policy  to  asst.<.t 
refugees  and  other  victims  of  armed  conflict 
and  to  foster  and  promote  International  ef- 
forts to  assist  such  persons  in  resuniiug  nor- 
mal and  productive  lives. 

Section  1  particularly  calls  on  the  President 
to  encourage  and  to  cooperate  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  miUtllateral  programs  under 
the  auspices  of  appropriate  International 
agencies  for  the  relief  of  and  assistance  to 
refugees  and  other  persons  disadvantaged  by 
the  hostUitles  on  Cyprus.  Specifically,  the 
conmilttee  recognizes  the  current  needs  of 
the  refugees  for  housing  and  employment  and 
urges  the  President  to  seek  the  fomiiUatlon 
of  such  assistance  through  the  appropriate 
multilateral  channels. 

SECTION  2 

Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  2  states  that, 
in  order  for  the  purpose  of  the  bUl  to  be 
carried  out  without  awaiting  the  enactment 
of  fiscal  year  1976  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion, the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
to  the  Government  of  Turkey  those  defense 
articles  and  services  for  which  contracts  of 
sale  were  signed  under  sections  21  and  22 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  on  or  before 
February  5,  1975,  and  to  issue  licenses  for 
the  transportation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  and  related  technical 
data  to  the  Government  of  Turkey.  In  au- 
thorizing the  delivery  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law"  of  articles  contracted 
for  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  current 
statutory  embargo,  the  committee  has  used 
standard  superseding  langtiage  also  con- 
tained in  various  other  provisions  of  foreign 
assistance  legislation.  This  permits  deliveries 
to  be  made  without  regard  to  section  620(x) 
ot  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  tliat  the 
items  to  be  delivered  were  purchased  under 
contracts  containing  all  of  the  assurances 
and  undertakings  required  by  applicable 
legislation.  It  Is  the  committees  intention 
that  tliese  assurances  and  undertakings  shall 
remain  fully  applicable.  Further,  the  au- 
thorization made  by  this  subsection  is  ex- 
pressly effective  only  for  so  long  as  Turkey 
observes  the  cease-fire  and  neither  Increa-ses 
its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor  transfers  to  Cypru.s 
any  U.S. -supplied  lmplen»ent.s  of  war. 


Subsection  (a)(2»  calls  on  the  President 
to  initiate  discussions  with  the  Government 
of  Greece  to  determine  Greece's  most  urgent 
economic  and  military  assistance  require- 
ments. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  within  60  day.s  after 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  a  report  on  such 
disctisslons.  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Greece  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  committee  finds  subsections  (a)(2) 
and  (b)  to  be  Indispensable  to  this  bill  in 
that  the  provisions  therein  recognize  a  need 
for  an  evenhanded  U.S.  policy  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  that  the  United  States 
has  significant  national  security  interests  in 
Greece  as  well  as  In  Turkey. 

SECTION    3 

Sub.section  (a)  of  section  3  authorizes  tl>e 
President  to  suspend  the  arms  embargo  on 
Turkey  with  respect  to  sales,  credits  and 
guaranties  under  the  PMS  Act  for  procure- 
ment of  defense  articles  and  services  which 
the  President  determines — and  certifies  to 
Congress — are  necessary  to  enable  Turkey  to 
fulfiU  her  NATO  responsibilities.  This  sus- 
pension Is  to  be  only  for  so  long  as  Turkey 
observes  the  cease-fire,  does  not  Increase  Its 
forces  on  Cyprus,  and  does  not  transfer  to 
Cyprus  any  U.S.-supplied  arms,  ammunj- 
tlon.  or  implements  of  war.  This  last  con- 
dition prohibits  Turkish  transfers  to  Cyprus 
of  any  U.S.  defense  articles  as  defined  In 
section  644(d)(1)  ot  the  Foreign  AssisUnce 
Act  of  1961. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  every  60  days  on  progress 
made  toward  peaceful  solution  of  the  Cyprus 
conflict. 

Subsection  (c|  provides  that  nothing  lu 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
military  assistance  to  Turkey — by  grant  or 
loan— under  chapter  2  of  paft  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  or  for  transactions  of 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  sales,  credits,  or 
guaranties  under  the  bill  for  prociu-ement  of 
defense  articles  and  services  not  determined 
by  the  President  as  needed  for  the  fulfillment 
by  Turkey  of  her  responsibilities  to  NATO. 

Subsection  (d)  stiptUates  that  the  authori- 
ties contained  in  section  3  shall  become  effec- 
tive only  upon  enactment  of  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation  authorizing  sales,  credits  and 
guaranties  imder  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  committee  added  subsection  3(d)  to 
permit  the  Congress  siUHclent  time  to  deter- 
mine what  progress,  if  any.  Is  made  with 
respect  to  movement  toward  a  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem  and  to  preclude  the  use  of 
any  funds  made  avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1976 
pursuant  to  continuing  resolution  authority 
for  the  sale  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  to  Turkey. 

Ml-.  President.  I  re.ierve  the  renin iiider 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Haskell).  Tlie  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  10  minutes  U> 
the  di.stingui.shed  Senator  from  niinoLs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  tlie  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  laised  by  tliis 
bill  is  military  assistance  for  Tmkey. 

This  bill  is,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  indicated,  a  compro- 
mise, but  it  is  a  compromise  of  uncom- 
promisable  American  principle. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's  ef- 
fort to  reverse  tlie  decision  of  the  House 
of  Representati\  es  with  regard  to  the 
embargo  on  arms  to  Turkey  is  another 
example  of  its  continuing  willingness  to 
subordinate  principle  to  what  It  regards 
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as  pragmatism.  The  Preside:^  Is  in  Hel- 
sinki placing  his  stamp  of  approval  on 
Soviet  dominauce  in  Easterni  Europe,  in 
hopes  of  ingratiating  the  Uilited  States 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  here  in 
Washington  his  admlnistratidn  is  urging 
the  Congress  to  pay  the  Turk,  i  blackmail. 
Over  and  again  this  adminisi  ration  sub- 
ordinates principle  and  long-  term  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  t)  perceived 
practicalities  of  the  moment. 

The  hundreds  of  million?  of  dollars 
and  arms  which  the  United  States  has 
sent  to  Turkey  were  for  comr  ion  defense 
against  a  common  potent  al  enemy. 
Their  use  by  the  Turks  in  the  invasion  of 
Cyprus  was,  to  put  it  simply,  a  violation 
of  the  terms  upon  which  th(  y  were  ac- 
cepted. The  administration  might  have 
suspended  arms  deliverj-  at  on  :e.  It  might 
have  obeyed  the  law.  Insteac ,  it  sought 
to  evade  the  law  and  obliged  i  Congress  to 
uphold  principle  by  enacting  s  n  embargo. 
That  was  not  a  vindictive  act  )y  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  result  of  ar  act  by  the 
Turki-h  Government.  And  th!  t  act  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  its  aggressor.  Cy- 
prus, was  the  diiect  result  Df  another 
pragramtic  judgment  by  this  adminis- 
tration. It  subordinated  principle  again 
and  as  usual,  when  it  supported  the 
Greek  junta  which  in  turn  ovi  frthrew  the 
legitimate  government  of  Pre  sident  Ma- 
karlos  in  Greece. 

Now  the  architects  of  the  tragedy  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  are  asking 
the  Congress  to  permit  the  rei  umption  of 
arms  deliveries  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  give  us  the  leverage  to  induce  the 
Turks  to  come  to  the  negotiating  table 
with  concessions  on  Cyprus.  \^  e  are  asked 
to  pay  the  price.  The  Turks,  le  are  told, 
win  not  negotiate  under  duress.  The 
Turks,  we  are  told,  are  closin  ?  down  our 
bases  and  will  not  permit  th  ?m  to  open 
unless  arms  deliveries  are  resi  mied. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  tli  ne  that  one 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Govemme  it.  at  least, 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  will 
not  be  pushed  arovmd  by  thj  Turks  or 
anyone  else  and  that  tliis  bran  ch.  at  least, 
will  not  capitulate  to  such  duress. 

The  resumption  of  arms  slipments  to 
Turkey  would  only  encourage  Turkish  re- 
calcitrance. It  would  suggest  t  D  other  na- 
tions that  they,  too,  can  viola  ie  with  im- 
punity the  terms  upon  which  ;hey  accept 
U.S.  arms.  A  principled  and  pragmatic 
U.S.  position  woiild  underscor  e  that  Tur- 
key brought  on  the  embargo  by  its  own 
action — and  can  lift  it  by  its  own  action 
In  Cyprus.  That  would  be  a  ;ruly  prag- 
matic action.  And  by  its  reafi  rmation  of 
U.S.  abhorrence  for  armed  ai  gresslon,  it 
would  be  a  principled  action. 

Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  who  imple- 
mented the  Truman  doctrin^  against  a 
Soviet  inspired  Communist  insurgency  in 
poet- World  War  n  Greece  his  said  : 

As  on«  whose  entire  career  hai 
Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  Sta  «8,  I  believe 
that  our  country  and  ova  NATO  partners 
must  stand  against  aggression, 
friend  or  foe.  To  do  otherwise 
renunciation  of  a  fundamental 
our  foreign  poUcy — to  oppose  £ig;resslon,  not 
aid  or  acquiesce  In  It.  I  must  (ondenm  tbe 
continued  acts  of  Turkish  aggrei  islon  against 
Cypms  and  Its  people.  It  Is  un  ronsclonable 
that  tbe  government  of  the  United  States 


been  In  the 


whether  by 
would  be  a 
principle  of 


should  surrender  to  tbe  threat  of  Turkey  to 
close  our  bases  there.  This  is  capitulation  to 
blackmail  and  unworthy  of  our  country. 

By  enforcing  the  law  and  letting 
Tuf^ey  reap  the  consequences  of  its  ag- 
gression, the  United  States  could  begin 
to  reestablish  mutually  amicable  and 
beneficial  relations  witli  its  ally,  Greece. 
By  its  tilt  to  Turkey,  the  administration 
compounds  the  difficulties  it  has  ci'eated 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Greek  sensibilities 
now  prevent  full  Greek  participation  in 
NATO  and  the  utilization  by  tlie  United 
States  of  military  facilities  in  Greece, 
including  port  facilities  for  the  American 
fleet.  By  trying  to  have  it  both  ways,  the 
administration  causes  the  Uruted  States 
and  NATO  to  lose  both  ways. 

In  that  connection,  I  quote  a  recent 
.statement  by  Admiral  Zumwalt: 

I  believe  the  best  Interests  of  America  and 
of  NATO  require  the  friendship  of  both 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

But  to  pit  one  country  against  another  In 
this  way  Is  as  dangerously  Inflanamable  and 
divisive  In  foreign  policy  as  it  is  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  However,  If  a  choice  is  to  be 
forced  between  out  military  Installations  in 
Turkey  and  the  continuation  of  the  support 
of  U.S.  installations  by  a  democratic  govern- 
ment In  Greece,  then  In  my  Judgment,  the 
Congress  should  cast  a  vote  for  Greece,  and 
against  the  Kissinger  amendment  to  lift  the 
ban  on  U.S.  arms  to  Turkey.  In  my  opinion, 
existing  and  potential  military  bs^es  in 
Greece  are  more  important  to  us  than  our 
installations  in  Turkey. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bases 
in  Turkey  are  necessary  to  verification 
of  the  SALT  ajrreements.  In  that  conr.ec- 
tion,  Mr.  President,  I  quote  fi-om  a  letter 
by  the  arms  control  expeit.  Herbert 
Scoville,  Jr.,  to  Congressman  Seiberling: 

In  sum  the  Turkish  bases  have  only 
margUiaJ  utility  in  verifying  post  or  possible 
future  SALT  agreements.  .  .  .  SALT  cannot 
be  reasonably  used  as  a  Justification  for  mak- 
ing a  decision  on  our  Turkish  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  letter  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  such 
a  choice  as  this  between  allies  is  re- 
grettable— and  imnecessary.  The  real 
choice  is  between  principle  and  its  be- 
trayal. If  the  United  States  upholds  its 
law  and  refuses  to  reward  the  aggressor 
in  Cyprus  and  the  supplier  of  opium  to 
American  youth,  and  begins  to  reestab- 
Ush  its  past  relationship  with  Greece, 
then  the  Turks  would  have  a  powerful 
incentive  to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory 
position  with  respect  to  Cyprus.  In  no 
event  is  there  any  justification  for  the 
Congress  to  be  panicked  into  paying  the 
Turkish  blackmail. 

It  is  past  time,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  learned  once  again  that  it 
is  possible  for  pragmatics  and  principle 
to  coincide  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. If  the  Congress  goes  along  with  this 
imprlncipled,  Impulsive  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  it  will  with  a  httle  more  time 
make  of  the  United  States  a  reality  of 
that  apparition  the  pragmatists  in  this 
administration  most  fear,  a  "pitiful, 
helpless  giant." 


This  bill,  Mr.  President,  should  be  de- 
feated, and  I  luge  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

I  thank  xoy  colleague  from  Missouri 
for  yielding. 

EXHUilT    1 

JuuY  20,  1975. 

Deab  Congressman  S£I£eblinu:  This  is  in 
answer  to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the 
usefulness  of  our  Turkish  bases  for  verifying 
the  SALT  agreements.  I  understand  that  it 
has  beeri  argued  th»t  these  b.ises  are  essen- 
tial for  ensuring  that  the  Russians  are  not 
violating  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim 
Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons  and  that 
they  are  also  necessary  if  we  are  to  verify 
any  future  agreements  deriving  from  tbe 
Vladivostok  Accords. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Turkish 
bases  provide  useful  information  en  certain 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  military  complex,  to 
say  that  they  are  essential  for  verifying  past 
or  future  SALT  agreements  would  appear  to 
be  such  an  exaggeration  as  to  raise  questions 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  those  making  tlie  state- 
ments. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty, 
the  bases  would  appear  of  marginal  if  any 
value.  A  glance  at  the  globe  will  rhow  their 
unsuitabUity  for  obeervatlons  of  the  Soviet 
ABM  Test  Site  at  Sary  Sh  gun.  which  is  on 
Lake  Balkash  about  2.000  miles  east  of 
Turkey.  That  country  is  far  less  satisfactory 
for  observing  activities  at  the  Test  Site  than 
would  be  bases  in  countries  directly  to  the 
south.  Turkey  Is  not  a  good  location  for 
obsen-ing  whether  their  r3.dars  are  being 
tested  in  the  ABM  mode  or  their  SAM  mis- 
siles are  being  tested  against  Incoming  bal- 
listic missiles.  It  has  no  value  at  all  for 
verifying  deployment  of  ABMs.  While  the 
Turkish  bases  are  closer  to  the  Husslan 
ICBM,  IRBM,  or  MRBM  test  launch  areas, 
which  are  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  infor- 
mation on  such  firings  that  might  come 
from  the  Turkish  bases  Is  not  of  any  great 
value  in  verifying  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  Turkish  ba^es  provide  no  Information 
relative  to  tbe  Interim  Agreement  on  Offen- 
sive Weapons,  since  this  agreement  only 
freezes  deployment  of  offensive  missiles,  not 
their  development  or  testing.  Information  on 
deployment  comes  from  observation  satel- 
lites, not  from  surface  observation  posts. 
Thus,  the  Turkish  bases  have  little  if  any 
value  in  verifying  either  of  the  SALT  I 
Mo.~cow  Agreements. 

It  is  harder  to  be  so  categorical  relative 
to  future  agreements,  since  details  on  these 
are  stlU  unknown.  However,  looking  at  the 
Vladivostok  Accords,  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
the  bases  can  be  very  Important.  As  with  the 
Interim  Agreement,  these  bases  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  celling  on  deployment  of  de- 
livery vehicles. 

They  could  be  of  some  value  relative  to 
the  celling  on  MIRVd  missUes.  since  a  factor 
here  is  what  types  of  missiles  have  been 
tested  with  MIBVs.  However,  the  key  obser- 
vation (point)  to  determine  this  Is  not  at 
the  launch  end  of  the  test  range,  but  at  the 
re-entry  point  which  occurs  on  the  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Both 
of  those  areas  are  subject  to  observation 
from  U.S.  ships  or  land  areas.  It  is  these 
locations,  not  the  Turkish  bases,  which  have 
provided  the  information  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  used  to  announce  Soviet 
MIRV  testa.  If  observation  of  the  launch 
areas  were  essential,  then  verification  would 
be  Impossible,  regardless  of  whether  we  had 
the  Turkish  bases,  since  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Russians  launching  from  one 
of  their  operational  sites  far  from  the  Turk- 
4ah  bases.  Finally,  there  are  other  land 
areas  doeer  than  Turkey  for  obeerving  the 
current  Soviet  missUe  test  launch  area  to 
the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

In  sum.  the  Turkish  bases  have  only  mar- 
ginal  utmty   In  verifying   past  or  possible 
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future  SALT  agreements.  Other  observation 
sites  and  satellites  would  appear  much  more 
u.seful.  SALT  cannot  be  reasonably  used  as 
a  Justification  for  making  a  decision  on  our 
Turkish  aid  program. 

Hebbert  Scoville,  Jr.. 
Former   Assistant   Director   of   CIA   pur 
Scientific  Intelligence  avA  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Research . 

Mi\  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
tliank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  who  has,  at  all  junctures  in  this 
matter,  been  of  great  assistance  and 
great  support  to  the  cause  that  at  least 
the  two  of  us  deem  to  be  just. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  July  31,  1975. 
There  is  nothing  earth-shaking  about 
the  announcement  of  today's  date.  And 
it  is  both  quixotic  and  sad  that  a  year 
ago  tonight,  on  July  31,  1974,  Greece  and 
Turkey  were  negotiating  at  Geneva  try- 
ing to  achieve  some  kind  of  rational 
accommodation  about  Cyprus.  Just  2 
weeks  later  Turkey  suddenly  terminated 
those  negotiations,  and  expanded  its 
small  beachhead  in  northern  Cypiiis  to 
overwhelm,  to  engulf,  and  to  digest  the 
northern  40  percent  of  that  island  na- 
tion. So  this  is  a  sad  anniversary  of 
sorts. 

This  body  has  considered  tlie  Turkey- 
Cyprus-Greece  question  many,  many 
times,  as  have  our  colleagues  in  the 
House.  It  is  an  issue  that  apparently  will 
not  go  away  insofar  as  the  administra- 
tion is  concerned.  The  fundamental 
values  that  caused  this  body  oiiginally 
to  make  the  decision  it  did  to  terminate 
military  assistance  and  sales  to  Turkey, 
the  fundamental  value  that  caused  that 
to  happen  late  last  year,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable tonight. 

May  I,  Mr.  President,  give  a  brief  his- 
tory of  this  situation. 

There  are  two  laws  on  the  books  of 
this  country,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Ministry  Sales 
Act,  which  state  that  any  recipient  na- 
tion of  our  military  aid  or  sales  shall  not 
use  that  military  equipment  to  commit 
an  aggressive  act  against  another  nation. 

The  laws  are  simple,  they  are  clear, 
and  they  are  imchallenged.  Even  the 
State  Department  legal  division  agrees 
that  this  is  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  law.  and  agrees  that  what  Turkey  did 
In  the  utilization  of  our  arms  in  initially 
invading  and  then  reinvading  northern 
Cj'prus  was  in  violation  of  those  laws. 
It  was  from  that  premise  that  the  Con- 
gi'ess  of  the  United  States  decided,  as  I 
think  it  had  no  choice  but  to  do,  to  apply 
and  enforce  its  foreign  assistance  and 
foreign  military  sales  statutes. 

These  laws  were  not  unusual  or  hack- 
neyed legalisms  that  someone  found  on 
the  bookshelf  and  then  belatedly  dusted 
off,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey.  That  is  not  so,  Mr. 
President,  because  twice  before  when 
Turkey  had  given  strong  indications  of 
its  desire  to  invade  and  conquer  Cyprus 
these  laws  were  invoked,  and  twice  be- 
fore Turkey  desisted  from  its  ambitions. 

In  1964,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  went  to  Turkey  and  in- 
formed them  point  blank,  "If  you  per- 
sist in  going  ahead  with  your  plans  to 
mvade  Cyprus" — which  they  were  then 
making— "the  consequence  of  that  will 
be  that  the  United  States  will  terminate 


its  military  sales  and  its  military  aid  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey." 

Based  on  that  very  forthright  presen- 
tation by  Mr.  Ball,  Turkey  desisted. 

Then  in  1967,  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
whelming, consuming  desires  of  Turkey 
once  again  reared  its  ugly  head.  Once 
again  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Johnson,  dispatched  an  emis- 
sary to  inform  Turkey  as  to  what  the 
law  was.  In  this  instance  it  was  Mr.  Cy- 
rus Vance — I  think  he  was  then  Deputy 
SecretaiT  of  Defense — who  went  to  An- 
kara. He  told  the  Turkish  Government, 
as  Mr.  Ball  had  3  years  before,  that  if 
Turkey  persisted,  military  sales  and  aid 
would  be  terminated. 

That  strong  arid  unambiguous  mes- 
sage from  Vance  was  heeded  and  the  in- 
vasion did  not  go  forth. 

But  sadly  lor  Cyprus.  Mr.  President, 
in  1974.  just  a  year  ago  this  time,  in  July 
of  1974.  no  message  was  sent  to  Ankara. 
The  record  is  rather  clear  that  the  State 
Department  was  on  notice:  First,  that  a 
coup  was  about  to  take  place  on  Cyprus 
and  did  nothing  to  avert  it  or  to  stop  it, 
or  to  even  give  the  courtesy  of  the  infor- 
mation that  they  had  to  the  head  of  state 
who  was  imder  the  threat  of  assassina- 
tion. Archbishop  Makarios;  and  second, 
after  the  coup  had  taken  place,  the  State 
Department  was  on  notice  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Turkey  to  invade  Cyprus.  Inva- 
sion does  not  occur  just  instantaneously, 
Mr.  President.  Preparation  has  to  be 
made;  landing  barges  have  to  be  pre- 
pared, et  cetera. 

We  were  on  notice  of  what  was  going 
on  in  Turkey,  and  only  at  the  last  minute, 
at  1  minute  before  midnight,  did  Dr. 
Kissinger  dispatch  an  emissai-y  to 
Ankara,  almost  as  the  barges  were  being 
loaded  up.  That  emissary,  because  he  had 
no  authority  to  do  otherwise,  meekly  in- 
quired of  Turkey  as  to  whether  they 
would  consider  not  invading  Cyprus.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  The  prece- 
dents of  1964  and  1967  availed  little,  in- 
sofar as  Secretary  Kissinger  was  con- 
cerned, in  the  summer  of  1974. 

So  the  invasion  took  place.  Forty  thou- 
sand Turkish  military  men  very  easily 
and  almost  summarily  overwhelmed 
Cyprus.  One  would  wonder  why  they  did 
not  gobble  up  the  whole  thing,  their  mili- 
tary might  was  so  overwhelming.  The 
resistance  was  not  there,  because  the 
Cypriot  army  is  minuscule  in  comparison. 

So  there  we  have  it,  Mr.  President,  in 
all  its  sordid  detail:  a  patently  aggressive 
act,  utilizing  American  equipment — guns, 
landing  barges,  airplanes,  and  so  forth — 
to  subjugate  Cyprus. 

Cyprus  is  a  small  nation,  Mr.  President, 
but  what  goes  on  with  respect  to  small 
nations  can  have  reverberating  conse- 
quences for  large  nations.  And  what 
Turkey  did,  utilizing  our  equipment — 
they  could  not  have  committed  the  inva- 
sion if  they  had  not  had  our  equipment — 
transgresses  both  international  morality 
and  tlie  rule  of  law. 

There  are  many  ingredients.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  nation's  foreign  policy.  Prag- 
matism, I  guess,  rears  its  head  in  almost 
any  foreign  pohcy  situation.  One  has  to 
be  pragmatic  and  practical  imder  existing 
circum.stances.  But  I  think  the  most  con- 


tinuoas  ingredient  of  a  decent  foreign 
policy  is  that  we  respect  the  sovereignty 
of  other  nations,  and  we  respect  the  rule 
of  law. 

Turkey  did  not  respect  our  bilateral 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  equipment 
we  .sent  them;  but.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  respect  our  own  law.  If  we,  tonight, 
should  vote  that  Turkey  can  use  our  arms 
as  they  see  fit.  when  they  see  fit,  how 
they  see  fit.  then,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  practical  effect  repealing  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  the  Foreign  Mihtai-y 
Sales  Act. 

So  that  no  one  will  think  this  is  just 
a  personal  aberration  of  a  few  Senators 
who  are  trying  to  be  petulant  or  peevish 
with  respect  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  let 
me  emphasize  tliat  other  observers  of  the 
EasteiTi  Mediterranean  feel  as  do  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  myself. 

Mr.  George  Ball  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance, 
whom  I  mentioned  earlier  with  respect  to 
the  activities  that  they  had  engaged  in  in 
1964  and  1967,  tesUfied  before  the  House 
International  Relations  Committee  on 
July  10,  1975,  just  3  weeks  ago.  I  will 
read  two  excerpts  from  their  testimony. 
They  appeared  jointly,  and  both  endorsed 
this  statement: 

Arms  sales  until  1973  remained  in  the 
su-ea  of  three  to  four  billion  a  year.  This  fiscal 
year  is  likely  to  go  to  8.5  billion  for  sales 
alone  and,  we  understand,  perhaps  as  much 
as  11  biUlon  sales  and  grants.  To  lift  the 
ban  on  Turkey  would  dangerou.sly  undercut 
the  conditions  we  have  Imposed  on  the  use  of 
all  the  arms  we  have  provided  up  to  this  point 
for  our  various  military  aid  and  military  sales 
programs. 

Another  quotation  from  the  .same  testi- 
mony of  Ball  and  Vance: 

Regarding  the  present  propij.sal — 

The  proposal  to  repeal  the  embargo. 

Regarding  the  present  proposal — the  Turk- 
ish Qovernment  would  regard  this  measure 
as  a  vindication  of  its  past  action  and  as 
removing  any  pressure  to  make  significant 
concessions  toward  a  Cyprus  .settlement.  Un- 
dercutting the  Greek  Government  and.  if  not 
Jeopardizing  its  tenure,  it  would  at  least 
drive  it  to  such  hard  positions  as  to  make 
the  possibility  of  fruitful  negotiations  highly 
dubious. 

Continuing : 

It  would  create  a  widespread  impre.s.slon 
that  no  nation  that  has  acquired  arms  from 
the  United  States  need  any  longer  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  on  which  those  arm.s 
were  made  available  but  wotild  be  free  to 
use  them  in  pursuit  of  its  own  interests  in 
local  conflicts. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Stevenson*  quoted 
from  Admiral  Zumwalt.  the  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, that  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
from  Admiral  Zumwalt  be  made  a  part 
of  the  REcorn,  and  I  shall  not  belabor 
the  Senate  by  reading  it  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  My  attention  was 
momentarily  diverted,  so  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  Senator  Stevenson  quoted 
from  General  Van  Fleet.  General  Van 
Fleet,  a  distinguished  four -star  general, 
is  one  of  the  great  militar>'  heroes  of 
this  country.  He  is  not  soft  on  Greece, 
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on 


soft  on  Turkey,  or  soft  on 
President.  He  Is  not  soft 
But  he  says: 

As  one  whose  entire  career  bai 
armed  forces  of  the  United 
that  our  country  and  our  NAJTO 
must  stand  against  aggression, 
friend  or  foe.  To  do  otherwise 
renunciation  of  a  fundamental 
our  foreign  policy — to  oppose 
aid  or  acquiesce  In  It. 


Vyprus,  Mr. 
anything. 


been  In  the 
!s,  I  believe 
partners 
whether  by 
would  be  a 
principle  of 
afferession,  not 


ask  unanl- 

printed  In  the 

r  ly  remarks, 

condenmatfon  of  any 

to  Tiirkey 


His  entire  letter,  which  I 
mous  consent  to  have 
Record  at  the  completion  of 
Is  a  very  strong 
foreign  military  aid  or  sales 
under  these  conditions 

There  being  no  objection  J  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  \he  Hecord, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star, 
Van  Fucrr:  No  Arms  for 


Juy 


23,  19751 
TuaitEY 


SUtes 


Cyprus 


agreemei  its 


As  lomxer  commander  of  the 
tlons  Forces  In  Korea  (1951-53) 
the  United  States  Advisory  and 
Greece    (1948-50),   I  am  wrltln 
my  strong  opposition  to  S.  846, 
the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  July  11  to 
•umptlon  of  United  States  arms 
Tiirkey. 

As  one  whose  entire  career  has 
armed  forces  of  the  United 
that  our  country  and  our 
must  stand  against  aggression, 
friend  or  foe.  To  do  otherwise 
renunciation  of  a  fundamental 
our  foreign  policy — to  oppose 
aid  or  acquiesce  In  it. 

I  must  condemn  the 
Turkish   aggression   against 
people.  I  must  condemn  the 
United  States-supplied  military 
to  attack  a  small,  defenseless 
citizens.  Such  acts  are  In  v 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Foreign 
Acts,  Turkey's  bilateral 
United  States,   and  the  NATO 
Nations  charters. 

CoQgresa,  above  all,  must  Insi^ 
to  the  rule  of  law  and.  therefore 
ment  of  these  acts  and 

Moreover,  Greece,  our  ally  iz 
wars,  and  the  only  svirvlvlng 
Kastern  Surope.  Is  the  strategic 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  mor^ 
than  Turkey  to  the  strategic 
United  States  and  NATO 
retary  of  State  Kissinger's  cours^ 
and  permanent  damage  to 
with  Oreece. 

It  Is  uncooaclonable  that  the 
of  the  United  States  should 
threat  of  Turkey  to  close  our 
Tbla  la  capltalatloa  to  b. 
worthy  of  our  country. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  removal 
Invasion   forces   from   Cyprus 
mediate  return  of  200,000 
homes   in   accordance  with   the 
United  NaUons  Resolution  3213. 

The  blU  reported  by  the 
which  will  be  considered  by  tht 
any  day  now  resumes  arms  ale 
without  requiring  any  action  w 
Turkey,  either  on  troop  removal 
refugees  to  return  to  their  homes 
Oen.  Jakes  A 
US 


United  Na- 

and  head  of 

41d  Group  In 

to  express 

M  amended. 

Foreign  Affairs 
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Fleet, 
Retired. 


.  Atv  y 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  PreiJdent,  one 
has  to  consider  what  is  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Turkey.  I  listened  witfi  great  in- 
terest to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  him  as  a  \  Ine  scholar 
of  f orei^  affairs,  and  one  » tio  baa  re- 


peatedly expressed  his  interest  in  NATO 
and  in  Europe.  I  do  not  take  lightly  what 
he  said. 

But  Turkey  has  to  decide  whether  the 
aggression  she  has  committed  on  Cy- 
prus, using  our  equipment,  is  so  much  in 
her  interest  as  to  destroy  any  other  ar- 
rangements she  may  have  with  other 
nations,  including  the  United  States.  I 
think  Secretary  Kissinger,  whom  I  do 
not  always  quote  approvingly,  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  just  last  night,  in  a 
television  interview  that  I  watched  on 
the  CBS  Evening  News. 

Speaking  on  Turkey,  the  Secretary 
said: 

The  security  arrangements  between  the 
United  States  and  another  country  are  pre- 
sumably ultimately  In  the  mutual  Interest 
of  both  countries. 

And  he  went  on  to  say : 

And  the  United  States  cannot  be  In  a 
position  of  pleading  to  be  able  to  defend  Its 
allies. 

Hear  those  words,  Mr.  President.  They 
are  not  mine.  They  are  the  words  of  our 
Secretary  of  State,  who  Is  In  Helsinki, 
who  has  been  talking  to  the  Turkish 
premier. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  made 
such  a  statement,  I  might  add.  In  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  June  23,  1975,  again  speak- 
ing on  Turkey  and  Turkish  aid.  he  said: 

We  assume  that  our  friends  regard  their 
ties  to  us  as  serving  their  own  national  pur- 
poses, not  as  privileges  to  be  granted  and 
withdrawn   as   means   of   pressure. 

And  he  himself  said  in  this  same 
speech : 

Any  ally  whoee  perception  of  Its  national 
interests  changes  will  find  us  prepared  to 
adapt  and  end  our  treaty  relationship.  No 
ally  can  pressure  us  by  a  threat  of  termina- 
tion. We  will  not  accept  that.  Its  security  is 
more  Important  to  us  than  it  is  to  Itself. 

I  think  those  quotes  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  express  far  more  eloquently 
than  I  could,  Mr.  President,  what  is  in- 
volved here  insofar  as  Turkey  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  Turkey  is  insistent  on  cutting  off  its 
nose  to  spite  its  face,  then  no  one,  Mr. 
President,  can  save  Turkey  from  its  own 
self-inflicted  peril. 

If  its  desire  to  ovei'uhelni  Cyprus  and 
to  continue  its  subjugation  of  40  percent 
of  that  nation  is  so  predominant  that 
it  is  willing  to  sacrifice  what  may  weU 
be  in  its  own  best  national  security  inter- 
ests, then  we  cannot  help  them. 

God  may  be  able  to  help  them,  but 
we  mortals  in  the  U.S.  Congress  cannot. 

Thus,  Turkey  has  to  decide,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  large  its  appetite  is  to  con- 
tinue to  occupy  Cyprus  with  our  equip- 
ment and  our  weapons  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  important  to  their  own  na- 
tional security  the  various  bases  are  in 
Turkey. 

There  is  a  dispute  as  to  how  vital  those 
bases  are,  in  any  event. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  does  not  think  they 
are  indispensably  vital.  General  Vtm 
Fleet  does  not  think  they  are  indis- 
pensably vital.  Cyprus  Vance  does  not 
think  they  are  indispensably  vital. 
George  Ball  does  not  think  they  are  In- 
dispensably vital.  And  Mr.  Herbert  Soo- 
vllle,  the  former  Assistant  Director  of 


CIA  for  Scientific  Intelligence  and  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Research,  does  not 
think  they  are  indispensably  vital. 

Where  are  we  now,  Mr.  President?  We 
are  at  the  point  of  deciding  whether  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  largest 
arms  seller  in  the  world,  is  willing  to 
succumb  to  blackmail  from  a  country 
that  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  both  aid 
and  military  sales  for  several  years. 

The  precedent  we  set  here  I  think  Is 
vei-y  Important. 

I  have  already  dwelled  on  the  two  ap- 
plicable statutory  provisions,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  and  those  are  the  only  two 
statutes,  Mr.  President,  that  give  us  an>- 
control  over  how  our  military  equipment 
is  to  be  used  around  the  world.  It  is  the 
only  hook,  as  It  were,  that  we  have  on 
all  of  this  mUitary  equipment  that  we 
sell  and  distribute  throughout  the  work). 

Total  American  military  equipment 
sales,  grants,  ccmtracts,  et  cetera,  all 
lumped  together  last  year  were  $12  bil- 
lion. Russia  sold  $5  billion;  Prance,  Eng- 
land, and  Sweden  sold  $1  billion,  and 
we  sold  $12  billion,  more  than  twice  the 
Soviet  Union,  France,  England,  and 
Sweden  put  together. 

So  what  we  do  here  tonight  about  arms 
to  Turkey  has  a  significance  that  tran- 
scends Cyprus,  Greece,  or  Turkey,  be- 
cause It  sends  a  message.  It  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  all  nations  that  have  purchased 
or  have  received  our  military  equipment 
that  we  do  not  mean  business  Insofar  as 
how  our  military  equipment  is  used. 

It  says  to  the  Shah  of  Iran,  a  large 
purchaser  of  American  military  equip- 
ment, "Mr.  Shah,  use  it  as  you  see  fit; 
we  are  not  enforcing  those  laws  any 
more." 

It  says  to  Israel,  a  large  recipient  of  our 
equipment,  "Mr.  Rabin,  use  that  equip- 
ment that  we  have  sent  you  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  you  want;  we  do  not  have 
much  say  in  that  any  more." 

It  says  to  Jordan,  to  whom  we  have 
sent  equipment,  and  to  whom  It  Is  at  least 
intended  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  that  we  send  even  more,  "King 
Hussein,  use  our  equipment  any  way  you 
want,  commit  any  act  you  want  with  it, 
because  we  no  longer  are  interested  inso- 
far as  the  distribution  of  our  equipment 
Ls  concerned." 

That  has  to  be  the  ansn^er,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  can  be  no  other. 

No  Member  of  this  body  can  rise  after 
tills  debate  and  say: 

Well,  now,  wait  a  minute.  We  are  just  as 
sincere  about  these  laws.  We  will  not  let 
Jordan  do  that.  We  will  not  let  the  Shah  of 
Iran  do  that.  We  will  not  let  Rabin  do  that. 
No.  we  will  not.  We  mean  what  we  say  in 
those  laws.  We  just  do  not  want  It  to  apply  to 
Turkey. 

It  does  not  work  that  way  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

What  is  done  here  tonight  sets  an  ir- 
refutable precedent.  It,  In  effect,  repeals 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  only  two 
controlling  statutes  thr.t  are  on  the  books. 

So  we  decide:  Do  we  give  In  to  black- 
mail? We  decide:  Do  we  pay  the  ransom? 

This  la  not  kidnapping,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  guess  it  might  be  called  basenap- 
ping.  We  have  decided,  as  a  part  of  our 
national  policy,  that  we  will  pay  no  Inter- 
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national  ransoms.  When  any  of  our 
embassy  personnel,  our  ambassadors,  are 
kidnapped  and  ransomed,  we  will  not  pay 
the  ransom. 

A  very  distinguished  American  ambas- 
sador to  the  Sudan,  Mr.  Noel,  was  kid- 
napped. Ransom  was  demanded.  We  did 
not  pay  the  ransom  and  Mr.  Noel,  a  very 
fine  and  distinguished  decent  man,  lost 
his  life. 

Why  did  we  not  pay  the  ransom? 
Probably,  it  was  very  tempting.  Wh«i  a 
man's  life  is  at  stake  and  with  $1  million 
or  $10  million,  or  whatever  it  is,  perhaps 
you  can  save  his  life,  it  is  very  tempting 
to  pay  that  ransom. 

But  the  policy  was  we  would  not  do  it 
because  to  pay  one  ransom  would  only 
beget  further  kidnappings  and  further 
ransoming  situations 

When  we  pay  one,  then  we  have  to  pay 
two.  When  we  pay  two,  then  we  have  to 
pay  three. 

Thus,  the  very  tough,  but  very  neces- 
sary, policy,  was  made  that  we  will  pay 
no  ransom  for  American  people  who  are 
taken  captive,  be  they  In  Argentina,  the 
Sudan,  or  wherever  some  of  these  heinous 
crimes  take  place. 

I  say  pay  no  ransom  to  Turkey  tonight. 
I  say  do  not  go,  as  President  Ford  did  this 
morning  to  the  Premier  of  Turkey,  and 
say: 

We  will  pay  you  $50  nUllion,  If  you  will  let 
us  keep  our  bases  over  there. 

I  would  say  paying  a  ransom  of  some 
$50  million  for  50  Phantom  jets,  or  500 
tanks  demans,  degrades,  and  deprecates 
this  great  country. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  in  the  rans<«n 
business  tonight,  Mr.  President,  with 
Turkey,  as  surely  as  we  are  in  session 
here  tonight,  the  day  will  come  in  the 
future  when  we  will  be  in  the  ransom 
business  again  on  military  bases. 

We  have  2,000  military  bases  around 
this  globe.  I  did  not  misspeak,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 2,000  military  bases  around  the 
globe.  Three  hundred  of  them  are  con- 
sidered of  significant  importance. 

If  Turkey  extreK:ts  its  ransom  from  us 
tonight,  what  will  happen  in  a  whole  host 
of  other  nations  that  our  military  estab- 
lishments are  In  their  midsts?  What  de- 
mands will  they  In  the  future  make  from 

OS? 

The  ransom  price,  Mr.  President,  will 
go  up.  up,  and  up. 

Once  we  start  traveling  that  very  pre- 
carious road,  there  Is  no  turning  back. 
Once  we  get  in  the  habit  of  pajing  ran- 
som, of  paying  protection  money,  as  the 
old  gamblers  used  to  extract,  once  we  get 
into  that  business,  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not turn  back,  because  it  Is  just  as  easy 
the  second  time  once  we  have  crossed 
that  moral  barrier,  it  Is  just  as  easy  the 
second  time  to  pay  the  next  ransom  and 
the  next. 

So,  if  we  decide  to  go  ahead  and  pay 
the  ransom  to  Turkey,  we  are  embarking 
on  the  bribery  road,  where  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  used  to  make  as 
part  of  its  foreign  policy  the  rule  of  law 
as  its  fundamental  precept,  has  now  de- 
cided that  we  will  pay  wherever  we  can, 
and  we  will  pay  dearly. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Issue  Is 
even  more  persuasive  now  than  it  per- 
haps was  1  year  ago,  when  all  of  this 
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nasty  business  first  began,  when  Cyprus 
was  Invaded. 

In  its  earUer  stages.  It  was  very  sim- 
plistically  but  very  accurately  a  question 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  whether  we  would 
hve  up  to  our  laws.  But  more  recently  It 
has  taken  on  an  additional  element — 
the  extraction  of  the  ransom.  Just  as  I 
would  not  have  authorized  the  ransom 
for  the  kidnapping  of  Ambassador  Noel, 
difficult  as  that  decision  would  have  been 
at  that  time,  I  will  not  vote  to  authorize  a 
ransom  for  the  Government  cf  Turkey. 
I  hope  tiiat  other  Senators  who  on  pre- 
vious occasions  have  supported  this  posi- 
tion will  do  likewise  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Statement  by  Adm.  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jb. 

Sunday  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Invasion  of  Cyprus  by  Turkey.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  locked  Into  a  collision 
course  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  funda- 
mental U.S  foreign  policy.  The  debate  begins 
this  week  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Dr.  Kissinger's  proposal  to  Uft  the  ban  on 
further  American  arms  to  Turkey.  In  this 
escalating  controversy.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  press  a 
precise  statement  of  the  true  moral  issues 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  who  imple- 
mented the  Truman  Doctrine  against  a  Soviet 
Inspired  Communist  Insurgency  in  poet- 
World  War  II  Greece  without  loss  of  a  single 
American  in  uniform: 

As  one  whose  entire  career  has  been  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  I  believe 
that  our  country  and  oiar  NATO  partners 
must  stand  against  aggression,  whether  by 
friend  or  foe.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  a 
renunciation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  foregin  policy — to  oppose  aggression,  not 
aid  or  acquiese  in  it.  I  must  condemn  the 
continued  acts  of  Turkish  aggression  against 
Cyprus  and  its  people.  It  is  unconscionable 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  surrender  to  the  threat  of  Turkey  to 
close  our  bases  there.  This  to  capitulation  to 
blackmail  and  unworthy  of  our  country. 

History  teaches  and  I  accept  the  wisdom  of 
a  warning  by  a  great  allied  leader  in  World 
War  I,  Clemenceau  of  Prance :  "War  is  much 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
military." 

May  I  suggest  a  contemporary  corollary  to 
that  Clemenceau  axiom:  "Peace  Is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  entrusted  to  any  single  diplo- 
mat." 

Dr.  Kissinger  has  marshalled  his  propa- 
gandists to  convince  Congress  that  U.S.  In- 
stallations In  Turkey  are  technically  more 
Important  than  American  relations  with 
Greece.  There  is  a  supreme  Irony  in  this 
argument,  because  when  the  military  Junta 
was  imposing  a  dictatorship  on  Greece,  the 
argument  then  was  that  Greek  bases  were  of 
most  vital  Importance  to  NATO  and  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet.  Now  that  a  Democratic  Govern- 
ment has  at  long  last  returned  to  Greece,  Dr. 
Kissinger  tilts  toward  Turkey. 

I  believe  the  best  Interests  of  /..nerica  and 
of  NATO  require  the  friendship  of  both 
Greece  and  Ttnkey. 

But  to  pit  one  country  against  another 
In  this  way  la  as  dangerously  Infiammabie 
and  divisive  In  foreign  policy  as  it  is  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  However.  If  a  choice  Is  to 
be  forced  between  our  military  installations 
in  Turkey  and  the  continuation  of  the  sup- 
port of  U.S.  Installations  by  a  democratic 


government  in  Greece,  then  In  my  judge- 
ment, the  Congress  should  cast  a  vote  for 
Greece,  and  against  the  Kissinger  amend- 
ment to  lift  the  ban  on  VS.  arms  to  Turkey. 
In  my  opinion,  existing  and  potential  mili- 
tary bases  in  Greece  are  more  Important  to 
us  than  our  iiist.anatlon8  in  Turkey. 

There  is  another  matter  of  concern  regard- 
ing Turkey.  As  the  harvest  of  opium  poppies 
begins  this  week  in  Turkey,  all  Americans 
should  remember  that  Turkey  unilaterally 
rescinded  the  ban  on  the  growing  of  opium 
poppies  for  which  U.S.  Government  agreed 
In  return  to  pay  Turkey  $35  million  over  a 
three-year  period.  U.S.  taxpayers  have  already 
supplied  $15  million  of  this  sum  .o  Turkey. 

Thus,  to  Turkey's  aggression  against  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  using  American  arms,  has 
been  added  her  aggression  against  an  entire 
generation  of  young  Americans  with  opium 
grown  In  Turkish  soil. 

The  current  controversy  has  been  distorted 
into  a  political  test  of  strength  between  the 
Administration  and  what  they  have  char- 
acterized as  "Uie  ethnic  politics  of  the  Greek 
lobby."  That  Is  a  very  un-American  argu- 
ment at  a  time  when  this  nation  of  emigrants 
enters  our  Bicentennial  Year.  The  ban  on 
future  American  arms  to  Turkey  Is  not  an 
"ethnic"  and  certainly  not  a  Greek  Issue.  It 
is  fundamental  American  policy  on  which 
in  other  times  I  have  seen  the  Navy  used  as 
an  Instrument  of  enforcement.  Twice  the 
Sixth  Fleet  was  ordered  Into  the  waters  be- 
tween Tvttkey  and  Cyprus  as  clear  warning; 
by  an  American  President  against  Turkish 
aggression.  And  you  wiU  remember  that 
there  was  no  aggression  because  American 
policy  was  then  crystal  clear.  Regrettably 
there  was  no  policy  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus  last  year.  Today,  only  Con- 
gress can  clarify  American  policy  in  this 
controversy.  That  is  the  challenge  of  the 
debate  on  the  Kissinger  amendment  this 
week.  Seven  months  ago,  that  policy  was 
debated  and  a  judgement  was  then  made 
clear.  By  a  margin  of  190  votes  in  the  House, 
the  amendment  calling  for  a  ban  on  furtlier 
American  arms  to  Turkey  was  overwhelm- 
ingly passed.  In  my  judgement  that  verdict 
should  be  repeated  this  week  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Kissinger  amendment.  8.  846. 

E.  R.  ZcwwALT,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  or  such  part  of  It  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an 
Issue  on  which  there  Is  no  room  and  no 
Justification  for  any  recrimination 
among  Members  of  this  body.  Those 
who  oppose  this  bill  and  who  have  taken 
a  similar  position  In  the  past  have  the 
very  highest  motives,  and  so  do  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  speak  for  me,  and  I  will 
speak  for  him  on  that  matter. 

Seriously,  It  really  comes  down  to  a 
question— again,  I  hesitate  to  say  It,  but 
I  do  It  only  to  sharpen  the  point,  as  It 
seems  to  us  who  sponsor  tlils  measure^ 
of  the  old  Biblical  saying: 
The  letter  kllleth  but  the  spirit  glveth  life. 

I  hesitate  to  bring  the  Bible  Into  it. 
because  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  we 
are  any  more  ethical  or  even  wiser  than 
those  who  take  the  other  position,  but  I 
believe  this  very  deeply. 

The  real  problem  here  Is  not  one  of 
enforcing  a  contract.  We  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Turks  which  I  think,  on 
reasonable  interpretation,  has  been 
breached.  We  also  have  the  option,  as  the 
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other  contracting  party,  to 
to  do  about  it  It  is  really 

that. 

Above  our  obligation  to 
contract,  it  seems  to  me,  is  oui 
to  do  what  we  think  will  be 
tive  in  getting  these  two  frieiids 
Greece  and  Turkey,  out  of 
in  which  they  find  themseiyes 
time.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 

Those  who  support  this 
deeply  that  the  way  to  get 
moving  toward  a  settlement 
toward  a  reasonable  modus  v 
then  perhaps — at  least,  we 
establishment  of  a  more 
between  these  two  ancient 
least  insofar  as  Cyprus  is  c 
not  to  enforce  the  letter  of 
but    rather    to   give    tangiblfe 
to  the  Turks,  in  this  Instance 
can  be  flexible  where  flexibilit  y 
ter  of  compassion  and  jiistic^ 
dom  above  all. 

It  is  not  quite  accurate  to 
nation  as  an  individual.  A  nation 
posed  of  many  individuals.  A 
structure  which  has  to  have 
which  sometimes  has  strong 
and  sometimes  does  not. 

In  relations  between  nation^ 
tion  or  the  leaders  of  that 
to  understand  the  local 
tions  of  the  other  nation  and 
of  those  conditions.  This  is 
when  a  larger  country  is 
a  smaller  coimtry. 

Those  of  us  who  support 
believe     that    the 
moderate   government   in 
and  Turkey  will  be  furthered 
legislation.  This,  I  think,  is 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

It  does  no  good,  it  seems  to 
upon  the  letter  of  our 
if  the  enforcement  of  that 
going  to  cause  greater 
suffering,  and  endanger  the 
world  through  the  flareup  o. 
In  that  very  important  part  o 

So  far  as  examples  are 
believe    that   the   people 
understanding  to  accept  tlie 
position  we  take  here — that 
make  very  different  the 
the  results  of  the  enforcement 
ticular  piece  of  paper,  one 
another  time.  That  is  reallj 
of  what  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 

We  believe  that  this  actifcn 
will  give  us  a  better  chance  to 
two    countries    toward    a    s 
which  peace  between  them 
sible.    We   want   this 
friends,  alhes,  and  brothers 
both  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  th 
of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.   CASE.   Mr.   President, 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
imous   consent   that   the 
charged  to  either  side,  unless 
from  Missouri  wishes  to 
time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No. 

The  PRESmiNa  OPFICEtR 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 
is  so  ordered. 
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c^cide  what       The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

simple  88        The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son^ . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  the  important  issue  of  military 
transfers  to  Turkey  should  be  before  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inter- 
twine the  authorization  for  Radio  Lib- 
erty  and   Radio   Free   Europe   with   a 
wholly  different  issue.  On  the  question  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
there  is  a  most  welcome  near-consensus 
in  the  Senate  as  to  their  importance.  As 
to  the  transfer  of  military  equipment  to 
U)ok  upon  a     Turkey  under  present  circumstances — 
is  com-     blackmail  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  and 
nation  is  a     an  uncompromising  posture  on  the  part 
Leadership,     of  the  administration,  we  are  deeply  di- 
leadership     vided.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Administration  and  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment might  have  sought  to  begin  a 
new  phase  in  the  dialog  between  them 
based  on  the  President's  existing  author- 
ity to  extend  military  aid  with  a  view 
to  moving  toward  a  more  constructive 
relationship  than  the  one  now  existing. 
Unhappily,  this  has  not  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  this  jerry-built  measui-e 

now  before  us,  conceived  in  haste  and 

forced  upon  the  Senate  despite  the  fact 

that  it  cannot  become  law  before  the 

Augiist  recess,  deserves  to  be  recomitted 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

xs.  to  stand     where  the  two  Issues — the  radios  and  the 

rights     Turkish  aid  question — can  be  sorted  out 

contract  is    in  an  orderly  niaj|8«r. 

greater        I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  vot- 
l^ace  of  the    ing  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  Com- 
a  conflict    mlttee.  The  alternative  Is  to  vote  to  au- 
the  world,     thorlze  military  equipment  for  Turkey 
concerned,  I    despite  the  fact  that  we  have  enacted 
have    enough    laws  that  now  prohibit  the  extension  of 
1  ruth  of  the     such  aid  and  in  the  face  of  blatant  black- 
conditions     mail  that  victimizes  the  security  of  the 
reactions  and    United  States,  of  Turkey  and  the  whole 
of  a  par-    of  NATO, 
time  from        This  last-minute  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  heart    the  administration  is  ill-considered.  It  is 
Pj-esident.  an  Imposition  on  the  Senate  and  its  ef- 

at  least    feet  is  to  undermine  the  law  of  the  land, 
move  these    If  it  passes  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
tuation   in    our  interests  will  be  served,  there  is  no 
be  pos-     guarantee  that  our  base  rights  in  Tur- 
we    are    key  will  be  restored  permanently.  All 
at  arms  of     that  we  can  be  certain  of  is  that  we  will 
have  yielded  to  unwarranted  pressure 
remainder    and  that  American  weapons  will  support 
in  an  Important  sense  the  continuing 
Who     occupation  of  Cypxnis  by  Tm-kish  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this 
Is  the  wrong  approach.  It  is  the  wrong 
bill.  It  comes  at  the  wrong  time  and  It 
has  been  brought  before  us  in  the  wrong 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  any 
Is  there    remaining   time   that   may   have  been 
1  lone,  and  it    allocated  to  me. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
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gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that 
the  time  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  use  more  of  his  time?  We 
have  8  minutes  left. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  ti-ylng  to  ascer- 
tain the  whereabouts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) who  intends  to  speak  and,  if  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  he 
will  use  a  bit  of  our  time,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  of  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  saw  him  In  the 
Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (continuing) .  With- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  a  half  minute,  Mr.  President,  may 
I  express  the  hope  that  we  will  get  on 
with  this  measure  because  the  hour  is 
getting  late,  and  if  we  have  quoi-um  calls 
of  this  nature  it  just  delays  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Senator  from  Alabama  only 
has  8  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mi.>souri,  I  think,  has  about  20  minutes 
left,  and  I  hope  we  will  go  on  so  that  there 
will  be  no  more  quorum  calls  except  to 
be  charged  to  the  participants  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  say  for  the  iiiformation  of 
the  Members  Ui  the  Chamber  that  I  will 
object  to  any  waiver  of  time  for  quomm 
call:;  lor  the  re.'^t  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  lo  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN )  8  minutes  or  so  much  of  that  as 
he  may  care  to  use. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Our  strategic  position 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  depends 
upon  maintaining  the  security  relation- 
ships built  up  since  tlie  late  1940's  in  the 
NATO  Alliance.  Greece's  partial  with- 
drawal from  NATO  last  summer,  and 
our  Nation's  suspension  of  mihtary  aid 
to  Turkey  on  February  5  of  this  year, 
have  created  a  dangerous  instabiUty  in 
NATO's  southeastern  flank,  which 
creates  new  possibilities  for  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  that  area. 

The  recent  House  vote  to  withhold 
military  sales  or  assistance  to  Turkey 
was  not  in  the  best  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  tore 
at  the  cohesiveness  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
placed  dozens  of  our  bases  in  jeopardy 
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of  being  closed,  rendered  less  reliable  to 
NATO  the  forces  of  one  of  its  stronger 
members  and  weakened  the  defense  of 
the  southern  flank  of  NATO. 

The  importance  of  our  bases  in  Turtcey 
to  the  United  States  really  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  geographic  position 
of  Turkey  gives  that  coimtry  strategic 
significance.  From  American  bases  in 
Turkey  Soviet  ICBM  testing  is  monitored 
on  long-range  radar. 

As  we  try  to  negotiate  a  successful 
SALT  II  agreement,  I  think  overyone 
ought  to  be  on  notice  tha.t  part  of  the 
national  capability  to  rssure  that  any 
agreement  is  verifiable  is  being  eroded 
at  this  very  moment  by  the  closure  of 
the  Turkish  bases. 

"Tiere  is  more  at  stake  here  than  many 
people  seem  to  realize. 

Soviet  mobilization  of  conventional 
troops,  as  during  the  Yom  Kippur  war  of 
1973.  is  extremely  Important  to  Israel, 
to  the  Middle  East,  and  to  our  national 
security. 

The  Soviet  nai^',  sailing  from  ports  in 
the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean,  is 
closely  watched  and  monitored  from 
Turkey.  This  is  extremely  Important,  and 
anyone  studying  the  history  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  would  realize 
that  that  particular  area  of  the  world, 
the  Bosporus,  is  one  of  the  cnicial  stra- 
tegic areas  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  par- 
ticipation of  Turkey  with  the  other  side 
during  World  War  I,  to  the  extent  that 
they  did.  in  the  opinion  of  many  histo- 
rians, actually  delayed  the  end  of  that 
rar  by  a  considerable  amount. 

The  Cyprus  crisis  was  the  catalyst  tliat 
started  the  whole  chain  of  events  which 
threatens  to  unravel  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  Mediterranean  security  arrange- 
ments. I  regret  and  deplore  the  actions 
which  led  to  the  cuiTent  situation  on 
C^rus.  However,  I  believe  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  effective  solutions  will  not  be 
found  by  driving  away  an  ally  which  is 
a  party  to  that  situation.  America's  le- 
verage with  Turkey — to  push  for  a  settle- 
ment in  CsTTus  that  would  help  Greece 
and  would  help  the  people  on  CJyprus, 
both  Greeks  and  Turks — has  been  termi- 
nated with  the  cutoff  of  all  aid  and  the 
termination  of  all  militarj'  deliveries,  in- 
cluding those — and  people  do  not  realize 
this — that  the  Turkish  Government  has 
bought  and  paid  for  stored  in  this  Nation. 

This  is  not  just  a  question  of  aid.  In 
fact,  the  aid  is  the  least  important  part 
of  it.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  withhold  sales  that  have  already 
been  bought  and  paid  for  in  this  country 
from  an  ally. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Turkish  occupation  was  WTong;  there  is 
no  question  but  that  Greek  Americans 
have  every  reason  to  be  upset.  They  have 
every  reason  to  lobby  their  elected  offi- 
cials to  seek  redress.  However,  ethnic 
politics  cannot  determine  and  should 
not  determine  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

As  Senator  Mansfield,  our  leader,  said 
recently,  "We  are  first  and  foremost 
Americans."  When  national  Interests 
are  at  stake,  a  cool  consideration  of  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  an  action  must 
be  undertaken.  This  was  our  majority 


leader,  and  no  one  can  speak  better  to 
this  issue  than  he. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  It  is  Inevi- 
table, it  is  absolutely  inevitable,  that  the 
House  will  restore  some  aid  or  military 
sales  authority  to  Turkey.  It  is  Inevitable 
that  Congress  will  do  that.  Likewise,  it  is 
ine\1table  that  the  Turks  must  reduce 
their  military  forces  on  Cyprus  and 
earnestly  work  for  a  solution  tliere.  The 
question  is  when  are  these  two  events 
going  to  take  place?  Will  these  two 
events,  the  resumption  of  sales  to  Tur- 
key and  the  adoption  of  a  reasonable 
policy  toward  Ci^prus  by  tlie  Turks  take 
place  in  time  to  repair  the  breach  that 
has  developed. 

The  era  of  American-Turkish  part- 
nership may  well  be  over  unless  these 
events  take  place  in  the  very  nesr  fu- 
ture. 

Nationalistic  pride  may  have  moved 
public  opinion,  both  In  Turkey  and  in 
tills  Nation,  to  the  point  where  mean- 
ingful negotiations  over  Cyprus  are  pos- 
sible. If  the  Turlis  have  concluded  Uiat 
we,  far  from  being  a  resolute  leader  with 
balanced  judgment,  are  fickle,  and  bend 
to  pressure,  they  will  look  to  other 
sources  for  military  support,  and  our 
NATO  alliance,  as  well  as  our  role  as  a 
world  leader,  will  be  weakened  without 
domg  anything  positive  for  the  people 
on  Ciprus.  In  fact,  we  may  further  dam- 
age their  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  jdeld  back  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabsmia. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  tlie  time  to  be  charged 
against  me. 

The  PRESIOmG  OFFICER.  The  cLrk 
^ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  us  is  not  new,  of  course. 
We  have  debated  this  matter  of  pubhc 
policy  time  after  time.  On  one  occasion, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri will  recall,  during  the  time  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  I  insisted  at  that  time  that  there  be 
additional  time  being  given  to  our  Gov- 
ernment before  the  embargo  on  arms 
sales  and  arms  shipments  went  into  ef- 
fect in  relation  to  "Turkey  and  its  aggres- 
sion upon  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

I  believe  we  extended  the  time  in  that 
particular  period  into  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  hopes  that  some  movement 
might  take  place  between  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  <3ovemment  of 
Greece  and  the  Government  of  Cyprus  to 
indicate  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Tur- 
key to  come  to  grips  with  the  serious 


problems  of  the  refugees  by  the  hundi-eds 
of  thousands,  or  by  the  many  thousands; 
the  possibiUty  of  tlie  opening  of  the  in- 
ternational airport  at  Nicosia,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  Turkish  troops, 
any  one  or  all  of  these  as  indications  of 
good  faith  on  tlie  part  of  the  CSovein- 
ment  of  Tmkey  that  it  was  willing  to 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  what  has  be- 
come a  veri'  serious  intemaUonal  situa- 
tion that  involved  open  attack  with  the 
use  of  American  weapons  on  an  inde- 
pendent country,  the  island  or  the  coun- 
liy  of  Cj'prus. 

That  did  not  v.ork.  I  blame  no  one. 
It  just  did  not  produce  results. 

Since  that  time,  innumerable  efforts 
have  been  made  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  our 
visits  with  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  as  well 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  get  the  Government  of  Turkey  to 
indicate  by  some  action,  modest  action, 
that  they  were  prepared  as  a  gavernmcut 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems tliat  beset  this  small  little  country 
of  Cyprus  and  the  democracy  of  Greece. 

Ncnc  of  these  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful. I  understand  that  today  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Hel- 
sirJd  met  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Tui'key. 

According  to  the  press  dispatches  thcit 
we  have,  the  President  LUgge:,ted  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey  tiiat  he  was 
prepared  to  use  the  waiver  authority, 
wliich  is  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
I  beUeve  mider  section  614,  to  grant 
Turkey  $50  million  in  military  assistance. 

It  is  also  my  miderstandiiig  that  tlie 
ordei's  which  ai'e  presently  on  the  line 
amount  to  about  $53  million.  I  may  be 
m  error  as  to  the  exact  number. 

But  what  I  seek  to  point  out  is  that 
tlxe  waiver  authority  wliich  now  exists  in 
present  law,  a  waiver  authority,  wliich 
I  as  a  Senator  and  which  I  know  other 
Senators  feel  tliat  the  President  is  en- 
titled to  use  because  it  is  pait  of  the  law. 
would  accommodate  for  the  immediate 
futm'e,  at  least,  most  of  the  present  needs 
of  Turkey  insofar  as  repair  parts  are 
concerned  for  her  aircraft,  and  other 
materials  that  aie  necessary  to  maintain 
the  combat  efficiency  of  her  mihtary. 

This  offer  was  made  today,  according 
to  what  I  have  leained,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Prime  Mhiis- 
ter  of  Turkey.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
offer  was  not  adequate  to  meet  Turkey's 
demands. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  indicate  that 
there  was  a  r^uff  or  any  sense  of  arro- 
gance because  I  am  sure  that  I  have  no 
such  evidence,  but  I  do  know  tliat  our 
President  tried  to  use  the  waiver  author- 
ity which  he  has  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  it  was  not  effective. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  President  that  in 
the  past  when  we  have  discussed  this  use 
of  the  waiver  authority  to  provide  grant 
assistance  to  Turkey,  if  our  national 
security  interests  seemed  involved,  the 
President  and  his  representative,  tli3 
Secretary  of  State,  have  said  they  did 
not  use  it  when  we  inqtilred  as  to  why 
it  had  not  been  used  because  they  did 
not  want  to  be  in  the  posture  of  trying 
to  circumvent  the  action  of  the  Congress 
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>r  aiins  sales 


iitless  course 
|he  President 
latter  up  In 


!n  the  cutoff  of  arms  aid 
to  Turkey. 

I  believe  that  I  can  say  that  that  was 
8  position  that  was  honora  >le  and  surely 
was  within  the  spirit  of  tpe  actions  of 
the  Congress  taken  severs^  times. 

I  had  intended  earlier  today  to  join 
with  others  in  offering  a  substitute  to 
this  bill.  8.  2230,  that  would  have  placed 
as  an  affirmation  In  the  pill  the  cur- 
rent law;  namely,  section  614  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  so  thatjthe  President 
woiUd  know  that  the  Congijess  had  acted 
affirmatively  again  In  the]  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  that  seemed  to  be  a  f  i| 
in  light  of  the  fact  that 
had  already  taken  this 
Helsinki  with  Turkish  authorities. 

Now.  the  last  thing  I  waht  to  do  here 
Is  to  inflame  any  relationship  or  whip 
up  any  emotion  about  oui  relationship 
with  Greece  and  Turkey.  Frankly,  we 
need  both  of  these  allies  and  they  need 
us.  But  may  I  say  with  gieat  sincerity 
that  we  are  not  in  Turkey  only  to  help 
the  United  States,  we  are  I  here  also  for 
the  defense  of  Turkey  anc  the  defense 
of  the  NATO  allies. 

I  want  to  say  with  equal  candor  that 
Turkey  plays  a  very  signij  leant  role  in 
the  NATO  defense  structure.  We  also 
know  that  many  of  the  banes  that  have 
been  used  by  American  for;es  under  bi- 
lateral understandings  are  important  to 
us.  As  to  how  important,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion that  would  have  to  be  measured  by 
people  more  expert  in  these  matters  than 
I.  but  I  am  not  happy  with  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  Turkey  has  se«n  fit  to  close 
some  of  those  bases — or  4  should  say 
more  accurately,  to  take  oveir  those  bases. 

But  I  can  imderstand  Tui-key's  feeling 
about  our  embargo  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  stand  in  sharp  criticisrn  of  their  ac- 
tion. I 

But  I  want  the  Turks  t^  also  imder- 
stand the  feelings  of  many lin  this  body, 
when  that  section  614  wa«  put  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  it  wps  not  by  ac- 
cident. This  Nation  has  piA  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  dozens  of  nations,  we  have 
put  the  most  powerful  weapons  that 
mankind  has  ever  created  In  the  hands 
of  our  NATO  allies,  and  because  those 
weapons  have  been  into  thofee  hands  and 
because  many  of  those  allies  in  the  past 
have  been  anything  but  f rii  indly  to  each 
other,  to  wit,  Greece  and  Turkey  for 
himdreds  of  years  had  pro  )lems.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  the  Congress — and  I 
think  very  prudent  and  sensible  judg- 
ment— that  we  should  include  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  insofar  as  it  ap- 
plied to  military  sales  and  military  as- 
sistance, a  provision  tlmt  stated  that 
these  weapons  were  only  U>  be  used  for 
defense,  and  for  mutual  lefense,  and 
were  not  to  be  used  for  anj'  purposes  of 
aggression. 

Now,  I  have  traced  for  my  colleagues 
.some  of  the  action  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  section  614  was 
not  put  in  the  Foreign  Assij  tance  Act  as 
an  accommodation  to  some  Senator  here 
in  order  to  get  a  bill  throug  1.  It  was  not 
put  in  there  because  sotiebody  said. 
"Well,  we  ought  to  kind  of  j\  ist  make  sure 
the  folks  back  home  know  that  we  are 
behaving." 


Not  at  all.  The  NATO  alliance  was 
made  up  of  nations  that  had  many  times 
in  the  past  been  at  each  other's  throats 
and,  hopefully,  a  whole  new  spirit  could 
be  engendered  out  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

Therefore,  a  provision  was  put  Into 
tliat  law  which  stated  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  weapons  supplied  by  this 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  allies  could  only  be 
used  for  purposes  of  mutual  defense  or 
purposes  of  defense  of  one's  own  boimd- 
aries,  territory  and  jurisdiction. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  others,  including  my- 
self, on  several  occasions  have  said  that 
that  provision  of  law  should  be  honored. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  situation. 
Quite  honestly.  I  even  hesitated  to  say 
a  word  about  it  tonight  because  I  real- 
ize the  predicament  in  which  our  coun- 
try finds  itself.  I  also  realize  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  the  President  finds 
himself.  Frankly,  I  would  like  to  help 
the  Piesldent. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will,  just  as  soon 
as  there  is  some  order  in  this  body. 

I  do  not  need  to  make  this  speech  to- 
night, Mr.  President.  Quite  frankly,  the 
only  reason  I  am  doing  it  is  because  there 
is  some  historical  relevance  here  which 
needs  to  be  stated.  I  know  what  my  vote 
is  gotog  to  be  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
going  to  convince  anybody  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  I  do  think  it  is  important 
that  we  understand  why  some  Members 
of  this  body  feel  as  they  do.  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  easy  vote  on 
the  basis  of  what  I  would  like  in  many 
ways  to  do.  to  help  the  President  of  the 
United  States — because  I  have  been  close 
enough  to  a  President  to  know  the  prob- 
lems they  have — would  be  to  vote  for  the 
assistance,  to  lift  the  embargo. 

I  do  not  stand  here  as  a  paragon  of 
virtue,  because  nobody  In  this  body 
qualifies  for  that  title.  I  simply  say  that 
section  614  in  that  Mutual  Assistance 
Act  or  Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  put 
there  for  a  purpose. 

I  want  to  tell  this  body  right  now  that 
I  realize  that  the  Tiu-ks  can  say  to  us, 
"Get  out.  Your  bases  are  not  needed." 

I  hope  that  we  imderstand  that  we  are 
not  in  these  countries  simply  because 
we  are  there  to  protect  ourselves.  There 
is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  does  more 
to  protect  others  tonight  and  tomorrow 
and  the  months  to  come  than  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  It  not  tine  that  no 
matter  what  else  is  said,  taxpayers' 
money  was  used  for  a  purpose  other 
than  the  law  stated?  That  was  very  sim- 
ply it  was  to  be  used  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  aggression  from  some 
Communist  or  other  nation  of  that  type. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  that  not  all  there  Is 
to  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ba.sically 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Why  go  ahead  and  talk 
about  everything  else,  about  trying  to 
protect  the  President?  We  did  that  in 


Vietnam  and  In  a  lot  of  other  things. 
The  fact  of  it  is  the  arrangement  was 
violated  and  that  Is  all  there  Is  to  it. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  put  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval now  on  the  violation  of  law  ab- 
solutely puts  a  stamp  of  approval  on 
something  which  is  liohumane. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  gohig  to 
try  to  judge  the  virtue  or  the  morality 
of  my  colleagues.  I  think  there  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion  here.  I  simply  say 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  has 
been  the  most  troublesome  nation  that 
I  have  dealt  with  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  is  somewhat,  in  a 
sense,  almost  like  when  we  dealt  with  the 
Hawk  missiles  for  the  King  of  Jordan. 

Here  was  the  king  who  has  been  most 
moderate,  most  helpful  in  the  Middle 
East.  Hei'e  he  comes  and  asks,  and  we 
agree,  for  a  very  large  shipment,  the  sale 
of  various  high-powered,  sophisticated 
weaponry.  The  question  Is:  Do  you  help 
your  friend  and  sell  him  the  weapons? 
Or  do  you  ask  this  otlier  question:  Is 
this  necessary  and  Is  this  In  our  national 
Interest? 

Senator  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  a  great 
U.S.  Senator,  said  that  he  felt  that  the 
sale  of  those  14  batteries  was  excessive; 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  a  country;  that  it  could  contribute  to 
instability  and  to  the  danger  of  war  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  hei-e  we  have  an- 
other situation  where  we  have  a  very 
good  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  have  to  cast  my  vote  to 
continue  the  present  law  and  not  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  a  few 
things  very  fast,  Mr.  President. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  admit,  and  I  did 
admit,  that  Turkey  made  a  mistake  when 
it  went  into  Cyprus  the  way  they  did. 
I  happened  to  be  In  London  and  met  with 
some  of  the  Turkish  officials  right  at 
that  time  and  I  told  them  so.  I  told  them 
they  went  In  too  far,  too  fast,  and  too 
aggressively.  And  they  did.  Certainly  they 
mnde  a  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
Tmkey  is  the  best  listenhag  post  that  we 
have  in  that  part  of  the  world.  There  it 
stands,  right  in  the  corner,  right  next 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  equipment 
in  the  world  right  there  in  Turkey. 

Turkey  has  been  a  friend  and  ally,  as 
she  is  now. 

Greece  has  been  a  friend  and  all>'- 
And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  she  is  now. 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  considera- 
tion of  any  conflict  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  That  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is,  shall  we  help  Turkey?  Shall 
we  remove  an  embargo  that  we  placed 
against  Turkey  a  good  many  months 
ago? 

It  is  not  a  case  of  starting  a  brand  new 
program.  It  is  a  case  of  going  back  to  a 
program  that  we  made  under  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  Turkey,  the  United 
States  and  Turkey.  I  submit  that  for  our 
own  good,  and  for  the  good  of  the  North 
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Atlantic  AUiance,  we  ought  to  hft  this 
embargo,  not  in  its  entirety,  but  to  the 
extent  that  is  provided  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out,  too.  that  the  power 
to  the  President  is  carried  in  this  bill 
just  like  it  is  in  the  Nelson  amendment. 
He  has  to  comply  with  exactly  the  same 
conditions  that  are  required  in  the  Nel- 
son amendment.  So  we  certainly  ought 
to  feel  easy  so  far  as  those  sales  are 
made.  Grants  are  excluded.  Grants  are 
not  included  in  this  bill.  It  is  sales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    ON    S.    2230 
TURKISH    ARMS    COMPROMISE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Turkey  amendment  at  this 
time,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  place  the 
United  States  in  a  better  position  to  help 
mediate  some  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

As  one  who  voted  against  Ufting  the 
ban  on  the  sale  of  arms  to  Turkey  In 
May,  I  continue  to  object  strongly  to 
the  illegal  use  of  American-supplied 
Turkish  arms  during  the  Cyprus  inva- 
sion last  year.  But  the  responsibihty  rests 
heavily  upon  us  at  this  time,  I  feel,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  international  secu- 
rity and  stability.  In  my  opinion,  the 
amendment  we  are  considering  now  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  and  useful  com- 
promise that  will  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
permit  completion  of  those  sales  con- 
tracts with  the  Turkish  government  al- 
ready being  processed  at  the  time  of  the 
arms  embargo  on  February  5,  1975;  it 
will  permit  the  President  to  issue  licenses 
for  additional  arms  sales  to  Turkey 
where  such  supplies  are  clearly  necessary 
for  that  country  to  meet  its  NATO  com- 
mitment; and  it  directs  the  President  to 
open  negotiations  with  Greece  for  eco- 
nomic and  miUtary  assistance,  and  to 
review  the  refugee  situation  in  Cyprus. 
None  of  these  provisions  would  take  ef- 
fect should  Turkey  violate  the  current 
ceasefire  or  use  these  arms  in  Cyprus. 
But  they  may  well  help  to  promote  fur- 
ther progress  in  Cyprus  negotiations. 

I  know  that  many  others  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  sensible  and  prac- 
tical method  to  Insure  that  the  humani- 
tarian and  security  interests  of  all  In- 
terested nations  are  respected. 

At  this  point,  it  appears  that  nothing 
useful  can  be  gained — indeed,  much  may 
be  lost — if  the  U.S.  Government  chooses 
to  Ignore  the  realities  of  the  critical  in- 
ternational situation  that  now  exists. 
The  most  constructive  policy  for  the 
American  Congress  and  for  the  admin- 
istration to  take  at  this  time  would  be 
a  positive  and  measured  approach 
toward  both  Greece  and  Turkey  that 
would  strengthen  the  incentive  for  peace 
in  both  goverrmaents. 

The  arms  embargo  towards  Turkey 
has  not  helped  to  resolve  the  misery 
and  hostility  that  exists  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  has,  instead,  blocked  fur- 
ther progress  toward  peace  and  has 
seriously  endangered  vital  Intelligence 
and  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  as  well,  as  the  closing  of  Ameri- 


can bases  on  Turkish  soil  during  the  past 
days  has  demonstrated.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  several  prominent  spokes- 
men for  the  Greek  cause  in  this  country 
have  already  indicated  their  support  for 
this  amendment,  and  for  the  just  com- 
promise of  differences  that  it  may  lead 
to. 

I  am  giving  this  amendment  my  sup- 
port at  this  time  with  the  conviction 
that  It  does  not  condone  or  rationalize 
illegal  use  of  American  arms  in  the  past, 
but  that  it  does  bolster  American  secu- 
rity interests  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion and  does  strengthen  the  chance  for 
a  resolution  of  the  hostility  and  suffer- 
ing that  still  exists  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Dean  Alfange, 
past  supreme  president  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  written  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Law  Offices  of  Alfange  &  Friedman, 

Ifew  York.  N.Y.,  July  30. 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  As  past  Supreme  Presi- 
dent of  the  Order  ot  Ahepa  I  support  Presi- 
dent Ford's  plea  for  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise of  the  Turkish  arms  embargo  In  the 
hope  that  such  compromise  can  lead  the  way 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  awesome  refugee 
problem  and  ultimately  to  a  viable  solution 
of  the  Cyprus  issue. 

Our  first  priority  should  be  to  mitigate  the 
plight  of  180,000  refugees  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  Turkish  Invasion. 
Though  this  is  strictly  a  humanitarian  prob- 
lem which  justifies  our  involvement,  la  any 
event.  In  keeping  with  our  traditions,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  firm  commitment  on  our  part 
to  Its  solution  could  possibly  open  the  door 
to  negotiations  that  would  strengthen  the 
strategic  position  of  the  United  States  in 
that  critical  sector  of  the  world. 

Such  humane  approach  to  the  present 
crisis  would,  I  think,  lessen  the  prevailing 
pressures,  the  more  so  If  it  be  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  any  new  proposal  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  ame- 
lioration of  human  suffering,  on  which  I  base 
my  stand,  is  more  important  than  anyone's 
political  triumph. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  determination 
to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem In  the  best  interests  of  our  country  and 
everyone  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Alfange. 
turkish  aid 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
among  those  who  originally  supported  a 
suspension  of  military  assistance  to 
Turkey.  The  invasion  of  Cyprus  by  Turk- 
ish forces  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  clear-cut 
violation  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  the 
agreement  under  which  Turkey  accepted 
the  arms.  When  Turkey  invaded  Cyprus, 
the  suspension  of  miUtary  aid  should 
have  been  automatic  under  the  law. 
When  the  administration  failed  to  im- 
plement the  law,  Congress  acted  simply 
to  Insist  that  It  be  enforced. 

The  law  which  the  Congress  Insisted 
be  observed  is  a  sound  one:  Nations 
which  receive  our  miUtary  aid  should 
understand  that  aid  v.-ill  be  revoked  when 


it  is  used  contrary  to  Amorivan  interests 
and  for  purposes  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  legitimate  self-defense. 

The  administration,  however,  argued 
that  this  action  of  Congress  greatly  re- 
duced the  administration's  diplomatic 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  the  Cyprus 
crisis.  It  was  said  that  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  deal  constructively  with 
Turkey  had  been  seriously  undermined. 
Consequently,  the  administration  urged 
the  Congress  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  to  reconsider  its  action. 

What  was  involved  in  this  controversy 
between  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress was  a  matter  of  judgment:  Would 
a  resumption  of  miUtary  assistance  to 
Turkey  in  fact  lead  to  a  more  flexible 
and  constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Turkish  government?  Or  would  the 
resumption  of  aid  reduce  the  pressure  on 
the  Government  of  Turkey  to  negotiate 
seriously  over  Cyprus? 

When  this  issue  was  presented  to  the 
Senate,  I  made  the  judgment  that  the 
administration  should  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.  After  aU,  the  respon- 
sibihty for  conducting  the  day-to-day 
business  of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  belongs  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Those  individuals  were  adamant  on  the 
issue.  So,  after  careful  thought  and  with 
some  continued  misgivings,  I  supported 
the  Senate  bill  which  would  have  sus- 
pended the  prohibitions  then  In  effect 
against  military  assistance  to  Turkey. 

What  we  are  faced  with  today  is  quite 
a  different  situation.  In  retaliation 
against  the  suspension  of  military  assist- 
ance, the  Turks  have  occupied  a  number 
of  our  military  bases  in  that  country.  To- 
day, according  to  press  reports,  the 
Turkish  government  rejected  an  offer  by 
our  Goverimient  to  compromise  the  mat- 
ter with  $50  mlUion  in  miUtary  assistance 
grants  which  the  law  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  offer  notwithstanding  the  em- 
bargo on  mUItary  sales  and  credits. 

I  deeply  regret  the  decision  of  the 
Turkish  government  to  reject  this  effort 
at  an  interim  compromise  solution. 

Because  of  the  Turkish  action  in  occu- 
pying the  bases  and  in  rejecting  the  com- 
promise offered  today,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  have  been  placed 
in  a  most  difficult  position.  For  the  Con- 
gress to  reverse  itself  in  response  to  the 
recent  Turkish  actions  would  set  a  most 
undesirable  precedent  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  U.S.  position  in  many 
other  countries  in  which  we  have  miU- 
tary bases.  In  aU  such  countries,  we  can 
only  assume  that  a  direct  U.S.  military 
presence  is  consistent  with  the  security 
interests  of  the  host  country.  As  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  said  in  a  speech  last 
month: 

We  assume  that  our  friends  regard  their 
ties  to  us  as  serving  their  own  national  pur- 
poses, not  as  privUeges  to  be  granted  and 
withdrawn  as  a  means  of  pressure.  Where 
this  is  not  the  mutual  perception,  then 
clearly  it  is  time  for  change. 

In  my  judgment  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment is  acting  m  a  way  which  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  its  own  foreign  policy 
objectives,  Its  perception  of  Its  own  secu- 
rity interests,  and  the  depth  of  its  com- 
mitment to  NATO.  If  Turkey  does  not 
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feel  the  existence  of  American  bases  in 
that  country  Is  consistent  with  Its  own 
security  Interests,  the  gover  iment  should 
clearly  say  so.  I  do  not  belieue  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  any  deslie  to  support 
American  bases  in  an  inhjspitable  en- 
\'ironment. 

I  therefore  cannot  supi>ort  any  at- 
tempt at  this  time,  and  urn  ler  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  reverse  the  i  olicy  of  Con- 
gress. I  deeply  regret  that  the  situation 
should  have  developed  in  tl  lis  way.  but  I 
believe  we  now  have  no  choi  ;e  but  to  hold 
firm  to  the  arms  aid  embar  jo  until  Tur- 
key clarifies  its  real  interest  s  and  its  pol- 
icy concerning  the  U.S.  tases  and  Its 
membership  In  the  NA'XD  Alliance. 
Therefore.  I  will  support  tie  motion  to 
commit  the  bill  now  before  us  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  again  considering  the  re- 
moval of  the  arms  embargo  to  Turkey. 
Last  month,  the  Senate  votid  41  to  40  to 
restore  that  arms  assistance,  but  more 
recently  the  House  defeated  a  similar 
measure  supported  by  the  president  and 
Secretary  Kissinger. 

As  a  Chairman  of  a  Comlnittee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly-4-the  Parlia- 
mentary affiliate  of  the  Nirth  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization — I  am  seriously 
concerned  about  the  dissolution  of 
NATO's  southern  flank.  After  dealing 
closely  with  both  Turkisl^  and  Greek 
delegates  at  NATO  conferefaces  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  am  all  toe  aware  of  the  Im- 
portant role  that  both  Greece  and  Tur- 
key play  In  defense  of  the  alliance. 

I  agree  with  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  that  the  closing  of 
American  bases  in  Turkej^  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  everyone  Involved,  just  as 
I  believe  that  the  Greek;  withdrawal 
from  the  NATO  military  stifucture  was  a 
tragedy.  But  more  fundalnental  than 
even  the  maintenance  of  our  military 
Installations  on  Turkish  soil  Is  the  threat 
to  the  very  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
alliance. 

The  question  we  must  aslc  ourselves  is 
not  whether  NATO  will  surdve  an  arms 
embargo  to  Turkey — It  will— but  rather, 
what  kind  of  alliance  we  will  have  If 
Turkey's  actions  in  Cyprui  go  unchal- 
lenged— what  kind  of  alliance  we  will 
have  If  every  alliance  partner  is  free  to 
use  force  every  time  it  disagrees  with  the 
policies  of  another  alliance  J)artner''  The 
answer.  Mr.  President,  is  no  alliance  at 
all.  The  Soviet  Union  will  i^t  even  need 
a  Warsaw  Pact.  They  can  filmply  sit  by 
and  watch  as  NATO  member-states 
sabotage  one  another. 

Two  thousand  years  agoj  Thucydides, 
speaking  of  the  crumbling  Pelopon- 
nesian  alliance,  said: 

Each  state  pressed  Its  own  erids  .  .  .  which 
generally  resulted  In  no  actlan  at  all 
Each  devoted  more  time  to  tie  prosecution 
of  Its  own  purposes  than  to  Ihe  considera- 
tion of  the  general  welfare.  Each  supposed 
that  no  harm  would  come  of |  his  own  self- 
ishness, that  It  was  the  business  of  another 
to  do  thl«  or  that — and  so,  as  Oach  separately 
entertained  the  same  Illusion  the  common 
cause  Imperceptibly  decayed. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  continue  to  enter- 
tain the  illusion  that  the  interests  of  any 
one    NATO    member    in    retaining    its 


troops  on  foreign  soil  are  more  important 
than  the  glue  of  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  that  holds  NATO  together,  then 
the  cMnmon  cause  will  not  merely  im- 
perceptibly decay.  It  will  collapse. 

Twice  before,  over  the  course  of  two 
decades,  American  Presidents  were 
forced  to  intervene  with  the  6th  Fleet 
to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Cyprus.  They 
acted  strongly  and  the  challenge  passed. 
Last  year  this  administration  chose  to 
ignore  that  same  threat  and  ultimately 
rent  the  entire  fabric  of  the  southern 
flank.  Now,  as  they  are  reaping  what 
they  themselves  have  sown,  they  have 
come  to  Congress  and  asked  us  to  ratify 
those  mistakes. 

Regrettably,  I  will  be  forced  to  cast  my 
vote  against  restoring  arms  assistance  to 
Turkey.  I  have  made  my  position  clear 
to  both  the  Turkish  Government  and  to 
the  administration.  There  is  no  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  would  wish  more 
strongly  than  I  that  this  question  could 
be  resolved  without  an  embargo.  But  so 
long  as  I  have  no  Indication  that  lifting 
the  embargo  will  move  us  one  step  closer 
to  settling  the  Cyprus  question,  I  will 
continue  to  vote  against  renewal  of  arms 
shipments.  The  imperatives  of  American 
law  and  the  needs  of  the  alliance  are 
clear:  American  aid  is  not  meant  to  be 
used  by  NATO  countries  in  aggi'ession 
against  one  another. 

Over  a  period  of  several  weeks  prior 
to  the  last  Senate  vote  on  the  arms  em- 
bargo I  sought  strenuously  to  receive  any 
kind  of  indication  that  If  the  Senate 
took  the  first  step  by  renewing  arms  aid 
to  Turkey,  the  Turkish  Government 
would  respond  in  return.  In  my  talks 
with  administration  officials  and  Turkish 
representatives  at  the  NATO  conference, 
and  in  meetings  between  my  staff  and 
various  State  Department  representa- 
tives— including  the  American  AmbEissa- 
dor  to  Turkey — I  was  imable  to  gain  even 
the  slightest  private  assurances  that 
there  would  be  a  favorable  Turkish  re- 
sponse. Therefore,  I  am  forced  to  vote 
against  this  measure,  although  I  had 
hoped  that  progress  which  could  have 
been  made  if  Turkey  were  to  be  less  in- 
transigent would  have  allowed  me  to  vote 
otherwise. 

In  an  attempt  to  place  the  debate  over 
the  embargo  and  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  our  presence  in  Turkey  in 
perspective,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcord  immediately 
following  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statiment  bt  Adm.  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr. 

Sunday  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Invasion  of  Cyprus  by  Tin-key.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  locked  into  a  collision 
course  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  funda- 
mental U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  debate  begins 
this  week  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Dr.  Kissinger's  proposal  to  lift  the  ban  on 
further  American  arms  to  Turkey.  In  this 
escalating  controversy,  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  press  a 
precise  statement  of  the  true  morM  issues 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  who  imple- 
aaented   the    Truman   Doctrine    against    a 


Soviet  Inspired  Communist  insurgency  in 
post-World  War  n  Oreece  without  loss  of  a 
sirgle  American  in  uniform: 

As  one  whose  entire  career  has  been  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  country  and  our  NATO  part- 
ners must  stand  against  aggression,  whether 
by  friend  or  foe.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  a 
renunciation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  foreign  policy — to  oppose  aggression,  not 
aid  or  acquiesce  In  it.  I  must  condemn  the 
continued  acts  of  Turkish  aggression  against 
Cyprus  and  its  people.  It  is  unconscionable 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  surrender  to  the  threat  of  Turkey  to 
close  our  bases  there.  This  Is  capitulation  to 
blackmail  and  unworthy  of  our  country. 

History  teaches  and  I  accept  the  wisdom 
of  a  warning  by  a  great  allied  leader  in  World 
War  I,  Clemenceau  of  France :  "War  Is  much 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
military." 

May  I  suggest  a  contemporary  corollary  to 
that  Clemenceau  axiom:  "Peace  Is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  entrusted  to  any  single  diplo- 
mat." 

Dr.  Kissinger  has  marshalled  his  propa- 
gandists to  convince  Congress  that  U.S.  in- 
stallations in  Turkey  are  technically  more 
Important  than  American  relations  with 
Greece.  There  is  a  supreme  Irony  in  this 
argument,  because  when  the  military  Jimta 
was  Imposing  a  dictatorship  on  Greece,  the 
argument  then  was  that  Greek  bases  were 
of  most  vital  Importance  to  NATO  and  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet.  Now  that  a  Democratic 
Government  haa  at  long  last  returned  to 
Greece,  Dr.  Kissinger  tilts  toward  Turkey. 

I  believe  the  best  interests  of  America  and 
of  NATO  require  the  friendship  of  both 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

But  to  pit  one  country  against  another  in 
this  way  is  as  dangerously  Inflammable  and 
divisive  In  foreign  policy  as  It  is  In  the  Halli 
of  Congress.  However,  if  a  choice  Is  to  be 
forced  between  our  military  installations  In 
Turkey  and  the  continuation  of  the  support 
of  U.S.  Installations  by  a  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Greece,  then  in  my  judgment,  the 
Congress  should  cast  a  vote  for  Greece,  and 
against  the  Kissinger  amendment  to  lift  the 
ban  on  U.S.  arms  to  Turkey.  In  my  opinion, 
existing  and  potential  military  bases  In 
Greece  are  more  important  to  us  than  our 
Installations  In  Turkey. 

There  Is  another  matter  of  concern  regard- 
ing Turkey.  As  the  harvest  of  opium  popptes 
begins  this  week  In  Turkey,  all  Americans 
should  remember  that  Turkey  unilaterally 
rescinded  the  ban  on  the  growing  of  opium 
poppies  for  which  U.S.  Government  agrMd  In 
return  to  pay  Turkey  (36  mUllon  over  a  three- 
year  period.  U.S.  taxpayers  have  already  sup- 
plied $15  million  of  this  sum  to  Turkey. 

Thus,  to  Turk«y'8  aggression  against  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  xising  American  arms,  has 
been  added  her  aggression  against  an  entire 
generation  of  young  Americans  with  opium 
grown  In  Turkish  soli. 

The  current  controversy  ha.s  been  distorted 
Into  a  political  test  of  strength  between  the 
Administration  and  what  they  have  char- 
acterized as  "the  ethnic  politics  of  the  Greek 
lobbj."  That  la  a  very  un-American  argu- 
ment at  a  time  when  this  nation  of  emigrants 
enters  our  Bicentennial  Year.  The  ban  on 
future  American  arms  to  Turkey  Is  not  an 
"ethnic"  and  certainly  not  a  Greek  Issue. 
It  Is  fimdamental  American  policy  on  which 
in  other  times  I  have  seen  the  Navy  used 
as  an  instrument  of  enforcement.  Twice  the 
Sixth  Fleet  was  ordered  Into  the  waters  be- 
tween Txirkey  and  Cyprus  as  clear  warning  by 
an  American  President  against  Turkish 
aggression.  And  you  will  remember  that  there 
was  no  aggression  because  American  policy 
was  then  cryBtal  clear.  Regrettably  there  was 
no  policy  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Cyprus  last  year.  Today,  only  Congress  can 
clariiy  American  policy  In  this  controversy. 
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That  Is  the  challenge  of  the  debate  on  the 
Kissinger  amendment  this  week.  Seven 
months  ago,  that  policy  was  debated  and  a 
Judgment  was  then  made  clear.  By  a  margin 
of  199  votes  m  the  House,  the  amendment 
calling  for  a  ban  on  further  American  arms  to 
Turkey  was  overwhelmingly  passed.  In  my 
judgment  that  verdict  should  be  repeated 
this  week  by  the  defeat  of  the  Kissinger 
amendment,  S.  846. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Dean  Alfange,  past  Supreme  President 
of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  in  support  of  an 
acceptable  compromise  of  the  Turkish 
arms  embargo,  written  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Carl 
AiBERT,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Law  Office  of  Alfange  &  Fkiedman, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  30.  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Alaebt, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakke:  As  past  Supreme  Presi- 
dent of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  I  support  Presi- 
dent Ford's  plea  for  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise of  the  Turkish  arms  embargo  In  the 
hope  that  such  compromise  can  lead  the  way 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  awesome  refugee 
problem  and  ultimately  to  a  viable  solution 
of  the  Cyprus  issue. 

Our  first  priority  should  be  to  mitigate  the 
plight  of  180,000  refugees  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  Tiirklsh  invasion. 
Though  this  Is  strictly  a  humanitarian  prob- 
lem which  justifies  our  Involvement,  In  any 
event.  In  keeping  with  our  traditions,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  firm  commitment  on  our  part  to 
Its  solution  could  possibly  open  the  door  to 
negotiations  that  would  strengthen  the  stra- 
tegic position  of  the  United  States  In  that 
critical  sector  of  the  world. 

Such  humane  approach  to  the  present 
crisis  would,  I  think,  lessen  the  prevailing 
pressures,  the  more  so  If  It  be  made  an  inte- 
gral part  of  any  new  proposal  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  ameli- 
oration of  human  suffering,  on  which  I  base 
my  stand,  is  more  important  than  anyone's 
political  triumph. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  determination 
to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem In  the  best  Interests  of  our  country  and 
everyone  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Alfange. 

arms  embargo  to  tttrkey  shot7lo  be 
terminated 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  state  my  continuing  support  for 
a  suspension  of  the  current  prohibition 
against  military  assistance  to  Turkey. 
The  able  hand  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  John  Sparkman,  has 
produced  a  wise  and  workable  amend- 
ment which  we  should  approve. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  expressed 
Its  opposition  last  February  5  to  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  and  to  the 
administration's  handling  of  that  crisis. 
Having  made  our  point,  I  believe  it  is 
now  time  for  Congress  to  lift  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  shipment  of  military  supplies 
to  Turkey  as  is  proposed  in  the  Spark - 
man  amendment.  In  passing  S.  846,  of- 
fered originally  by  our  distinguished 
minority  and  majority  leaders,  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  and  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
"ELD,  and  which  I  was  pleased  to  join 
in  cosponsoring,  the  Senate  acted  wisely. 
The  rather  dramatic  events  of  this  past 
week  serve  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  the 


House  decision  last  Thursday,  July  24, 
not  to  enact  S.  846. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ment offers  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm our  position  on  this  critical  issue 
and  gives  the  House  a  chance  to  recon- 
sider its  action.  I  believe  that  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  will  now  conclude  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  served  by  removing  the  Turkish  arms 
embargo. 

A  continuation  of  the  embargo  cannot 
undo  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Cyprus  but  it  can  surely  compli- 
cate and  distort  our  relationships  in  that 
part  of  Europe.  The  price  of  continuing 
the  embargo  will  be  very  high  indeed. 

It  is  apparent  that,  given  the  political 
realities  in  Turkey,  a  continuation  of  the 
embargo  will  weaken,  rather  than 
strengthen,  our  hand  in  seeking  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Turkey-Greece-Cyprus  dis- 
putes. It  has  already  visibly  weakened 
our  security  ties  to  Turkey,  threatens  to 
restrict  U.S.  strategic  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  contributes  to  a  de- 
terioration of  the  southeastern  flank  of 
NATO. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cyprus  issue  has 
been  with  us  since  the  mid-1950's.  It  in- 
volves Great  Britain,  Turkey,  and 
Greece,  and  the  so-called  Guarantor 
Powers,  and  the  issues  are  complex. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  people  on  that 
troubled  island  are  Turks  and  give  their 
allegiance  to  Turkey.  Eighty  percent  are 
Greeks,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  prefer 
independence. 

Treaties  were  signed  in  1960  creating 
the  Cyprus  Republic  and  assigning  rights 
to  both  Greek  and  Turkish  communities. 
These  treaties  have  never  become  opera- 
tional. There  has  been  bloodshed  between 
the  two  communities  since  I960,  and  to- 
day the  hatred  and  distrust  rim  very 
deep.  Both  sides  are  equally  and  un- 
equivocally convinced  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  Last  summer,  following  the 
coup  on  Cyprus,  Turkey  sent  its  troops 
to  that  island  and  continues  to  occupy 
a  portion  of  it.  The  tragic  events  which 
have  occurred  in  Cyprus  have  resulted 
in  great  suffering  and  the  creation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  long-standing 
and  importan*^  security  relationships  with 
Turkey.  Turkey  has  been  a  member  of 
NATO  since  1951.  During  the  Korean 
conflict,  Turkish  soldiers  fought  bravely 
alongside  Americans. 

Over  the  years,  our  security  relation- 
ship with  Turkey  has  broadened  and 
deepened  to  the  point  where  we  have  ac- 
cess to  many  installations  ranging  from 
an  air  base  to  intelligence  facilities.  We 
have  access  to  Turkish  airspace  for  our 
flights  further  east;  and  we  have  access 
to  Turkish  ports  for  ships  of  the  6th 
Fleet.  American  ships  pass  through  the 
Turkish  straits — the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosporus — on  their  regular  visits  into  the 
Black  Sea.  Unfortunately,  this  security 
relationship  is  disintegrating  under  the 
pressure  of  the  arms  embargo. 

Nor  can  the  arms  embargo  and  the  sus- 
pension of  military  assistance  to  Turkey 
help  solve  the  Cyprus  problem.  The 
Turks,  as  we  all  are,  are  a  proud  and 
stubborn  people.  The  overwhelming,  al- 
most imanimous  opinion  of  the  Turkish 
people  is  that  its  Government  was  not 


only  justified,  but  obligated  to  intervene 
in  Cyprus  as  it  did.  Representatives  of 
the  State  Department  tell  us  that  no 
present  Turkish  Government  can  back 
down  in  the  face  of  humiliating  public 
pressure  that  this  country  is  attempting 
to  impose.  They  say,  to  do  so  would  court 
vast  internal  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  suggests 
that  the  embargo  has  stiffened  the  Turk- 
ish position  and  made  any  possibility  of  a 
settlement  on  Cyprus  much  more  remote. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  it  was  the 
embargo  which  triggered  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  a  continuation  of  the  embargo  will 
not  contribute  to  solving  the  Cyprus 
problem  and  that  it  weakens  United 
States-Turkish  security  ties  and  will  lead 
ultimately  to  a  further  decline  of  NATO, 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  act  favorably  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  missing  the  main 
point  on  this  whole  Issue.  We  are  not 
deciding  between  a  pro-Greek  position 
of  cutting  off  arms  to  Turkey,  and  a  pro- 
Turkish  position  of  supplying  arms.  In 
fact,  to  be  pro-Greek,  in  a  reasoned  way 
with  a  long-term  view,  is  to  support  sup- 
plying the  necessary  arms  to  Turkey. 

As  I  noted  on  the  floor  on  May  19 : 

Some  people  have  presented  the  Issue  here 
as  If  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  people 
of  Cyprus  and  the  people  of  Greece  must 
favor  continuing  the  cutoff  of  aid  to  Turkey, 
and  that  those  who  opposed  the  cutoff  are 
somehow  not  Interested  In  the  Cypriot  and 
Greek  peoples.  I  am  vltaUy  interested  in  the 
future  well-being  of  both  the  people  of 
Cyprus  and  the  Greek  people;  but,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  that  Interest  leads  me  to 
oppose  the  cutoff,  not  to  favor  It. 

If  we  continue  to  ban  defense  shipments 
to  Turkey,  we  risk,  first  of  all,  severe  and 
lasting  damage  to  NATO,  Particularly  in 
South  Europe.  Now,  I  would  point  out  that 
Greece  rightly  believes  NATO  to  be  vital  to 
her  own  security.  NATO  was  key  In  rescuing 
Greece  from  Communist  attack  not  too 
many  years  ago.  Greece  is  a  member  of  NATO, 
not  as  a  favor  to  the  United  States,  but  be- 
cause the  Greek  people  know  that  NATO  Is 
absolutely  vital  to  the  survival  and  freedom 
of  Greece.  Therefore,  any  action  which  would 
damage,  or  conceivably  even  destroy  NATO 
In  South  Europe,  Is  an  immediate  threat  to 
Greece.  My  Interest  in  the  well-being  of 
Greece  forces  me  to  recognize  this  fact. 

There  are  other  important  reasons  also  why 
my  concern  for  the  people  of  Greece  and  of 
Cyprus  leads  me  to  oppose  the  continuation 
of  the  aid  cutoff.  If  the  United  States  is  per- 
ceived by  Turkey  as  being  totaUy  aligned  in 
this  dispute,  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
work  as  a  mediator.  In  turn,  the  absence  of 
effective  mediation  would  create  a  real  danger 
of  full-scale  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  Greeks  are  a  valiant  people,  and  I 
know  and  respect  their  military  abilities.  But 
weight  of  numbers  of  men  make  It  virtually 
certain  that  Turkey  would  win  such  a  war. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  Greece  defeated  by  Turkey.  I  do 
not  want  to  seek  the  Greek  Government  fall. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  tradegy  and  suffer- 
ing that  such  a  war  and  defeat  would  bring 
to  the  people  of  Greece  and  of  Cyprus.  I  think 
It  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  Greek  peo- 
ple that  we  be  able  to  continue  our  mediation 
efforts. 

We  must  also  ask — those  of  us  who  are 
longtime  friends  of  the  people  of  Oreece — 
what  InstabUlty  In  the  region  would  mean  to 
Greece  internally.  Either  a  collapse  of  NATO 
In  South  Europe  or  a  defeat  of  Greece  by 
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Personally. 


Gover  ament 


bee  jme 


Turkey  in  war  would  gravely 
present  Oreek  Government 
that  the  current   Government 
a  government  which  has  brought 
and  progress  to  Greece — would 
it  would  be  replaced  by  a 
extreme  left.  I  think  that  would 
lor   Greece.    Greece    could 
Portugal,  and  the  Oreek  people 
a  leftist  dictatorship — the  ver  r 
fought  bard  to  avoid  In  the  1940  s 

This   Is,   to  me,   something 
Greece  and  the  Greek  people 
avoid;  and  working  to  avoid  It 
the  cutoff  of  aid  to  Turkey,  so 
stroy  NATO,  or  bring  about  a 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  thus  believe  that  true  friei^ds 
and  Cyprus — and  true  friends 
act  to  choose  a  course  of  moderation 
which  will  preserve  NATO,  enable 
States  to  continue  to  mediate  t 
pute,   and  prevent  a  leftist 
Greece.  That  means  ending  the 
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Events  since  that  time  ha^  e  borne  out 
my  warnings  about  the  effeqt  of  a  con- 
tinued cutoff.  Turkey  has  tak«n  control  of 
defense  installations  formerly  imder 
American  control,  installatiois  where  in- 
telligence-gathering activities  vital  to 
U.S.  security  are — or  rather]  were — car- 
ried out.  The  President  has  informed  us 
that  the  shutdown  of  these  activities  is  a 
serious  blow  to  our  national  security. 

As  a  member  of  the  Amied  Services 
Committee,  I  must  be  especially  con- 
cerned by  the  defense  implieations  of  a 
rift  between  the  United  Btates  and 
Turkey.  I  am  not  certain  tar  colleagues 
are  fully  aware  just  how]  important 
Turkey  Is  to  our  defense.         I 

Turkey  is  important  because  of  our 
own  military  activities  theri,  especially 
the  intelligence-gathering  I  activities 
which  I  have  just  mentioned.  A  quick  look 
at  the  map  will  show  that  there  is  no 
alternative  site  where  these  Intelligence 
activities  could  be  transferred.  Only 
Turkey  is  In  a  geographic  position  where 
these  activities  can  be  undertaken.  I 
would  point  out  that  these  a:tivlties  are 
directly  related  to  our  attempls  to  achieve 
strategic  armaments  control  and  reduc- 
tion agreements  with  the  Scviet  Union. 
We  use  the  Turkish  bases  to  monitor 
Soviet  compliance  with  these  agree- 
ments, and  were  we  unable  to  imder- 
take  such  monitoring,  It  would  be  more 
dlfBcult  for  us  to  enter  into  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

Turkey  is  critical  to  the  defense  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  because  of  her 
control  of  the  Dardanelles.;  The  Dar- 
danelles, the  passage  from  thie  Black  Sea 
into  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  recog- 
nized for  2,000  years  as  one  pf  the  most 
strategically  Important  points  in  the 
world.  Throughout  the  19th  cenutry,  a 
fixed  point  in  British  policy  was  the  pre- 
vention of  Russian  control  if  the  Dar- 
danelles. Why?  Because  Biitain  knew 
that  Russian  control  of  that  point  would 
mean  an  unacceptable  Russian  threat  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Britain's  life- 
line. Today,  that  remains  trie,  with  the 
difference  that  the  Navy  which  Russia 
can  project  through  the  Dardanelles  is 
not  the  Tsarist  Navy,  thp  Navy  of 
Tsushima,  but  what  may  wel)  be  in  some 


respects  the  most  powerful 
world.  I  would  urge  those 


Beet  in  the 
of  my  col- 


leagues who  believe  the  United  States 


has  vital  interests  In  the  Mediterranean, 
particularly  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
to  keep  this  point  In  mind. 

Finally,  Turkey  is  critical  to  NATO. 
Turkey  fields  a  larger  land  army  c<Mn- 
mitted  to  NATO,  than  any  other  NATO 
member — 1.1  million.  The  Turks  have  a 
long  and  distinguished  military  record, 
including  as  our  allies  in  the  Korean 
war.  They  are  recognized  as  a  potent  mili- 
tary force,  one  that  would  constitute  a 
major  problem  for  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  NATO. 
The  withdrawal  of  Turkey  from  NATO — 
and  that  could  be  an  eventual  conse- 
quence of  continued  American  slaps  in 
Turkey's  face — would  free  a  significant 
amount  of  Warsaw  pact  resources  to  be 
used  against  our  already  outclassed  forces 
on  the  central  front. 

Turkey  Is  thus  important  to  America, 
to  NATO,  and  to  peace.  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey,  en- 
abling the  United  States  to  serve  as  an 
honest  broker  between  the  parties  in  con- 
flict, is  of  great  importance  In  preserving 
peace  between  Turkey  and  Greece  and 
in  moving  toward  a  settlement  on  Cyprus. 

Our  present  course,  of  cutting  off  all 
defense  aid  to  Turkey,  has  been  counter- 
productive. It  has  damaged  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey,  to 
the  point  of  endangering  operations  im- 
portant to  American  national  security. 
It  has  not  moved  us  one  step  closer  to  a 
settlement  on  Cyprus.  It  has  not  in  any 
way  reduced  tensions  between  Greece 
and  Turkey.  It  has  been  no  service  what- 
soever to  the  people  of  Greece  or  Cypnis, 
or  to  anyone  else,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  few  retired  diplomats  of 
the  professional  "we  could  do  it  better" 
school,  who  have  gotten  a  chance  to  get 
their  deservedly  forgotten  names  back  in 
the  papers. 

The  bankruptcy  of  our  present  policy 
must  and  will  continue.  It  will  continue  to 
perpetuate  the  status  quo  on  Cyprus. 
Only  a  change  in  policy  can  help  the 
people  of  Cyprus,  the  people  of  Greece, 
and  the  prospect  for  peace. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  we  will  vote 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  commit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  SPARK - 
MAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  a  time  fac- 
tor connected  with  the  motion  to 
commit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
would  have  10  minutes  under  the  motion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  motion  is  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  never  was  committed 
there.  Does  the  motion  lie? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  My  motion  was  to 
commit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  to  commit.  Each  side  has  10 
minutes.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  which 
will  not  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
try  to  bring  this  to  a  close.  First  of  all, 
I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  for  his  timely  and 
eloquent  remarks.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  history  of  the  CsTirus  problem.  That 
is  well  known  to  all.  In  fact,  we  could 
stipulate  those  facts,  even  those  referred 
to  by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NtTNN),  who  admit  that  Turkey 
transgressed  the  law;  admit  that  they 
invaded  a  neutral  neighbor;  admit  that 
Turkey  still  occupies  40  percent  of  the 
Island.  They  admit  that  Turkey  has  not 
the  slightest  Intention  of  giving  up  any 
part  of  that  island.  They  admit  that 
Turkey  has  refused  to  share  the  Nicosia 
Airport.  They  admit  that  Turkey  has  re- 
fused to  open  the  road  between  Nicosia 
and  Famagusta.  They  admit  that  Tur- 
key for  9  months  has  not  occupied  the 
new  towTi  of  Famagusta  but  has  now 
brought  in  new  immigration  from  the 
Turkish  mainland  to  occupy  that  town. 

So  they  admit  they  have  a  rather  sor- 
did client.  It  is  like  a  lawyer,  pleading  his 
case  before  a  Jury,  who  has  to  admit  the 
prior  convictions  of  his  client.  But  he  has 
to  do  the  best  with  the  case  that  he  can. 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  have  done  the  best  they 
could  for  their  client. 

But  I  can  say  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  I  think,  has  hit  the 
argument  foursquare.  If  we  vote  tonight 
to  restore  military  aid  to  Turkey,  we  will 
have  repealed  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
We  will  have  repealed  that  one  vestige 
of  control  we  have  over  the  arms  we  ship 
and  sell  aroimd  the  world,  some  $12  bil- 
lion worth  last  year.  We  will  have  told 
every  other  recipient  nation  they  can  do 
with  our  arms  as  they  darn  well  please, 
Turkey  being  the  precedent  therefor. 

I  think  it  boils  down  to  the  question 
of  whether  we  honor  the  ransom  note. 
We  are  like  the  troubled  family  seated 
in  the  living  room,  and  the  note  has  ar- 
rived from  the  kidnapper  which  says  the 
price  is  x  dollars,  and  you  have  to  decide 
whether  to  pay  the  ransom.  You  have  to 
decide  whether  to  go  ahead  with  the 
blood  money. 

As  I  say,  we  decided  that  recently 
as  a  nation  where  the  ransom!  ng  of  our 
own  officials  in  the  State  Department 
are  concerned.  We  decided  we  would  not 
pay  the  blood  money,  even  when  it  came 
to  the  point  where  an  Ambassador  lost 
his  life.  And  we  should  not  pay  it  in  tills 
instance,  Mr.  President. 

I  repeat,  if  we  do,  if  we  travel  the 
ransom  road— and  that  Is  the  road  we 
are  embarking  on  tonight— there  will  be 
no  end.  There  will  be  no  turning  back; 
and  the  next  nation  that  has  one  of  our 
2,000  military  bases  around  the  world. 
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that  decides  to  seize  one  of  our  military 
jjases  for  ransom,  they,  too,  wiU  extract 
a  price.  There  is  no  turning  back,  and 
we  might  as  well  decide  the  issue  now. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore he  does  that,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  someone  in 
this  body  could  assure  us  that  if  we  do 
act  on  this  measure  tonight — and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  how  the  vote  will 
come  out;  I  have  been  told  it  would  most 
likely  pass.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
wanted  no  amendments;  I  felt  it  was 
much  better  to  have  a  straight  up  or 
down  vote,  because  there  were  people 
here  of  very  serious  purpose  on  both 
sides,  and  I  saw  no  reason  for  any 
amendments  to  fuzz  it  up. 

But  If  we  act  tonight,  what  reason  Is 
there  to  believe  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  has  turned  this  proposal 
down  repeatedly,  is  going  to  act  again, 
and  act  favorably? 

What  reason  do  we  have  to  believe 
that?  I  have  worked  closely  with  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch,  and  I  am 
a  troul^ed  man  on  this  issue.  It  is  not 
an  easy  one.  I  have  put  the  question  to 
them,  "Why  put  us  through  this  ordeal? 
What  assurance  do  we  have  that  the 
other  body,  which  you  know  is  going  out 
of  town  tomorrow  just  about  as  fast  as 
a  losing  team  gets  out  of  the  stadium, 
will  act?  They  are  going  to  be  gone." 
And  they  admit  to  me,  "Yes,  there  will 
be  only  a  few  statements  and  they  will 
be  gone.  There  will  be  a  rule  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee."  they  say,  "early." 

But  if  they  get  a  rule  early,  who  will  be 
there  to  vote  on  it?  We  have  had  these 
experiences  before.  We  have  voted  here 
and  put  people  on  the  spot.  Fine,  I  have 
already  made  my  position  clear.  But 
when  it  Is  all  done,  I  predict  to  you  it 
will  be  an  exercise  in  futility,  because 
somebody  wUl  say,  "This  is  anotlier  bar- 
gaining chip." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  tell  you,  we 
are  chipping  away  at  the  old  oak  of  the 
Republic  until  there  are  not  many  chips 
left.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  doing 
things  like  tins. 

My  point  was,  and  I  said  it  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch 
and  to  some  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body,  "Why  not  wait  until  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  get  home  from 
Helsinki?  Why  not  wait  until  we  hear 
what  they  have  to  say?  We  are  coming 
back  here  In  September.  If  tliis  Is  as  Im- 
portant as  some  people  say,  we  can  come 
back  earUer;  but  I  gather  it  is  not  quite 
that  urgent.  Why  do  we  not  find  out 
something  more  than  tlie  Associated 
Press  dispatches  tell  us?" 

That  is  what  we  are  relying  on  right 
now.  That  first  dispatch  made  it  look  like 
the  Tmrkish  representatives  were  pretty 
rough  on  us.  I  have  not  said  that  tonight. 
I  can  understand  the  Turkish  sense  of 
pride.  I  can  understand  the  problems 
they  have  in  their  govwnment.  I  can 
even  understand  some  we  have  in  our 
government.  But  one  thing  I  cannot 
understand  is,  what  Is  the  rush  tonight? 
We  have  had  enough  trouble  here  try- 
ing to  do  things  In  this  Congress  with 


the  other  body,  on  occasion,  on  contro- 
versial issues;  and  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  maybe  acting  with  the  kind  of  quiet 
diplomacy  of  which  our  Government  Is 
capable,  after  all,  if  Mr.  Kissinger  can 
get  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelis  to  talk 
and  to  yield,  I  do  not  think  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  might  get  some  results  here, 
unless  we  toss  In  the  towel,  between  the 
Turkish  Government  and  the  Greek 
Government. 

But  after  It  Is  all  through  between 
Turkey  and  Greece,  Cyprus  Is  Involved— 
a  little  coimtry  that  had  the  second  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  Europe,  and 
today  is  a  wreck.  Let  me  remind  tlie 
Senate  that  Cypi-us  today  Is  a  poverty- 
ridden  country.  A  year  ago,  as  I  say,  It 
had  the  second  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  Europe.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  ravaged  by  the  terrible  disaster 
of  attack,  aggression,  and  war. 

I  have  never  been  thore.  I  have  no  rela- 
tives there.  My  name  Is  not  Humphrey- 
opolis.  My  name  is  Hum-Free;  and  I  have 
no  particular  affiliations  one  way  or 
another. 

But  one  thing  I  am  sure  of :  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  it  put  out  its  arms 
around  the  world,  had  better  make  sure 
that  they  are  not  used  for  aggressive 
purposes  upon  people  that  we  call  our 
friends.  That  is  what  I  worry  about,  and 
I  think  we  have  a  very  serious  matter  to 
discuss  here  tonight.  That  is  why  I  did 
not  want  to  discuss  it  this  quickly.  That 
is  why  I  did  not  see  the  sense  of  urgency. 
We  have  gone  along  thus  far. 

Oh,  I  know  the  Turkish  Government 
has  taken  over  some  bases.  They  have  not 
thrown  us  out.  No  one  can  tell  me  here 
tonight  we  are  not  still  getting  informa- 
tion. No  one  can  tell  me  the  reconnais- 
sance satellites  are  not  working.  No  one 
can  tell  me  we  are  not  getting  informa- 
tion frwn  highly  selective  electronic  de- 
vices that  are  placed  in  Turkey.  No  one 
can  tell  me  that  I  challenge  anyone  to 
tell  me  that. 

I  had  some  idea  of  what  was  going  on 
In  Turkey  a  few  years  ago.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  have  put  In  there  since.  If  it 
was  for  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
our  time  on  this  side  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Viiginia. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'iTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
special  orders  are  consummated  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  on  mihtary 
procurement,  rather  than  tonight. 

The  PlRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2230)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Board  far  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year 
1976;  and  to  promote  Improved  rriatifms 
between  the  United  States,  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  on  Cyprus,  and  to  other- 
wise strengthen  the  Ncoth  Atiantir 
Alliance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  someone  has  finally  gotten 
around  to  talking  nbout  Cj-prus.  and. 
incidentally,  about  Greece 

I  can  say  this  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota:  Unless  some- 
thing is  done,  there  will  be  no  give,  and 
there  will  be  no  relief  for  the  tens  of 
thousands,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Cyra-iot  refugees.  If  something  Is  not 
done,  the  situation  in  the  Aegean  area 
is  going  to  remain  in  the  status  quo,  and 
that  means  there  will  be  no  settlement 
in  sight,  and  the  Impasse  which  con- 
fronts that  area  and  us  at  this  time  will 
remain. 

Around  the  year  1960,  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  was  founded.  Its  future.  Its  free- 
dom, its  independence,  its  Integiity  were 
guaranteed  by  Greece,  by  Turkey,  and 
by  Great  Britain. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Greek  tyrants 
who  were  in  control  of  Greece  launched 
an  attack  against  Cyprus,  tried  to  kill 
Makarios,  and  put  in  temporarily  a  man 
by  the  name  oi'  Samson,  a  gangster  and  a 
thug,  who  tried  to  take  over  control  of 
that  island  republic,  and  when  he  started 
on  other  Greeks,  other  Cypriots  and 
Turks  living  on  that  Island,  it  was  then 
that  the  Turks  came  In. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  what  the  Greek 
colonels  did.  They  were  wrong. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
what  the  Turks  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
did,  because  they  overreacted. 

But  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senators  this  fact,  if  the  Senators 
believe  in  the  most  vital  alliance  with 
which  this  country  Is  alined.  NATO,  in 
the  minds  eye  of  Senators  visualize  a 
map,  Portugal  on  the  west  end,  a  vei-y 
precarious  country — we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  thei-e — Italy  in 
the  middle,  the  Communists  have  won 
sweeping  elections  in  regions  of  Italy  in 
the  past  sevei-al  weeks;  the  Greeks  are 
out  of  NATO,  and  Turkey  with  a  1,000- 
mile  frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union,  try- 
ing to  get  arms,  for  which  it  has  already 
paid,  which  are  in  storage  in  tiiis  coim- 
ti-y  and  on  which  they  are  paying  rent. 

Do  Vae  Senators  believe  in  NATO? 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  right 
when  he  brings  to  our  attention  the  legal- 
ity of  the  question  which  he  raises.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  bring 
a  settlement  in  that  area?  We  cannot 
even  move  there  now. 
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What  about  Karamanlis, 
great  statesman  In  Europe, 
the  right  and  the  left?  What 
tross  around  his  neck?  C.nt)^ 
future. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to 
hopefully  a  settlement  in 
that  the  Turks  will  withdraw 
from  Cyprus,  so  that  the  i 
of  Cyprus,  which  is  composed 
nations,  even  at  this  time,  n 
one,  so  that  the  refugees  c: 
care  of?  What  are  we  going 
do  not  give  some  assistance  a 
not  so  much  to  maintain 
Turkey,  important  though 
to  help  the  Cypriots,  to  help 
If  they  are  going  to  be  helped 
to  be  helped  from  the  outsit^ 
only  country  not  a  signatory 
tegrity  and  the  independence 
the  only  country  in  a  posi 
If  given  the  opportunity,  is 
States  of  America. 

So  I  say  I  hope  that  this 
commit  this  bill  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  will  fail. 

I  would  hope  that  we  woul^ 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
atlves  is  still  in  session,  anc 
tempts  to  adjourn  it  tonight 
at  around  8  o'clock  have  failep 

What  is  the  House  of 
waiting  for?  Hopefully  for  action 
Senate. 

Look  at  Turkey.  If  the 
not  think  it  is  not  an  important 
think  of  the  thousand-mile 
the  Soviet  Union ;  think  of 
Turkey  is  a  Moslem  country 
down    through    the    years 
hands-off  poUcy  as  far  as 
East  is  concerned. 

Where   are   they   going   t< 
arms — in   Western   Europe. 
Europe,  or  in  the  Soviet  Unio^ 

I  noticed  by  the  ticker  that 
are  contemplating  sending 
Turkey  at  the  present  time 
quite  a  coup  for  them. 

Where  are  the  Turks  going 
money — from  the  Arab  countries 

And  where  are  the  Tm"k.s 
come  more  interested — in 
East,  a  cockpit  if  ever  there 

I  hope,  may  I  say  to  our 
that  they  will  take  all  these 
consideration,  becau.se  the 
trying  to  bring  about  a 
sorts.  He  needs  support.  If  ou  ■ 
want  to  do  something  for  Cyi^rus 
want  to  do  something  for 
vote  against  the  motion  to 
vote  to  pass  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreigi 

I  yield  back  the  remainder 

Several  Senators.  Vote ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
yielded  back? 

All  time  having  been  yielded 
question  is  on  agreeing  to 
commit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI' 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  callec 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Missis 
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Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  49.  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  372  Leg.) 
YEAS — iS 


Aboura/.k 

Bayb 

Beall 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

HarrvF.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Church 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagletoa 
Gravel 
Hart.  Gary  W. 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Bumpers 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domeniri 

Panniii 

Pong 

Ford 

Oarn 


Prefident,  have 


CEil.  The  yeas 


the  roll. 
[  amiounce 
(Mr.  Bent- 

sippi  (Mr. 


Uartke 

HaskeU 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

LaxAlt 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 49 

G!ena 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddlestou 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Long 

Mansfield 

Ma'hias 

McClellan 

Mc<;iure 

Morgan 


Muskle 

Pas  tore 

Pen 

i  ercy 

Proxmire 

Rlbicoff 

Both 

Schwelker 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Tuuuey 
Welcker 
Williams 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Randolph 

.Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Svminerton 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

YOUllR 


NOT  VOTING— 7 


Bentsen 
Buckley 
EasUand 


Ooldwater 
McOee 

Me. calf 


Twlmadge 


So  the  motion  to  commit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
apreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  question 
is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  10- 
minute  rollcall. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniipous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  negated.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  have  them. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Ml-.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  object,  Mr. 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  objection 
is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  us  have 
order  in  the  Chamber,  please. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  in  the  galleries. 
Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  And  the  gal- 
leries as  well.  The  clerk  will  not  proceed 
until  order  is  restored. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
no  debate  is  allowed  on  a  rollcall,  but 
there  may  be  further  votes  tonight,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  may 
proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
Senator  who  has  not  voted  is  coming  to 
the  floor.  He  Is  entitled  to  that  courtesy. 
The  point  was  made  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  and  concluded  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN » .  the  Senator  from  Mis.sissippl  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce  )  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nay.s  46,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  373  Leg.] 

YEAS— 47 

Bilker 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

Bartiett 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Brock 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hathaway 

Scott.  Hugh 

Case 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Clark 

Huddieston 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Ilole 

Johnston 

.Sjrmine^ton 

Domenici 

Long 

Taft 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Thiu-mond 

FoDK 

Math  las 

Tovv-er 

Ford 

McClellan 

Young 

Garu 

McClure 
NAYS— 46 

Aboure-zk 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Allen 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Bayh 

HolUufes 

Pastore 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Biden 

Jackson 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Riblcoff 

Byrd. 

Laxalt 

Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Scott, 

Church 

McGovern 

William  L 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mondale 

Stone 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Timney 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Weicker 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Moss 

Williams 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-6 

Beutseu 

Eastland 

McOee 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Talmadgs 

So  the  bill   (S.  2230) 

was  passed, 

follows: 
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To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  for  fiscal 
year  1970;  and  to  promote  Improved  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  tlie 
refugee  problem  on  Cyprus,  and  to  other- 
wise strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance 

Be  it  enacted  by-  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea  asseml>led.  That  section 
8(3)  of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C.  2877(a))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  M9.990.000  for  fiscal 
jear  1075,  of  which  not  leas  than  *75,000 
shall  be  available  solely  to  Initiate  broadcasts 
In  the  Estonian  language  and  not  less  than 
f75,0OO  shall  be  available  solely  to  Initiate 
broadcasts  In  the  Latvian  language"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
965,640,000  for  fiscal  year  1976";   and 

(2)  by  Btriking  out  "fiscal  year  1975  '  on 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1976". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  reaflirms  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek  to  im- 
prove and  harmonize  relations  among  the 
allies  of  the  United  States  and  between  tlae 
United  States  and  lU  allies,  in  the  Interest 
of  mutual  defense  and  natlaaal  security.  In 
particular,  Uie  Congress  recognizes  the  spe- 
cial contribution  to  the  North  »\tlantic  Alli- 
ance of  Greece  and  Turkey  by  virtue  of  their 
geographic  position  on  the  southeastern 
flank  of  Europe  and  is  prepared  to  assist  in 
the  modernization  and  strengthening  of  their 
respective  armed  forces. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  reaflirms  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering of  refugees  and  other  victims  of  armed 
conflict  and  to  foster  and  promote  interna- 
tional efforts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions 
which  prevent  such  persons  from  resuming 
normal  and  productive  lives.  The  Congress, 
therefore,  calls  upon  the  President  to  en- 
courage and  to  cooperate  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  multil»teral  programs,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  or  other  appro- 
priate International  agencies,  for  the  relief 
of  and  assistance  to  refugees  and  other  per- 
sons disadvantaged  by  the  hostUltles  on  Cy- 
prus pending  a  tinal  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
refugee  situation  In  the  spirit  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  361. 

(b)(1)  In  order  that  the  purpose  of  thl.s 
Act  may  be  carried  out  without  awaiting  the 
enactment  of  foreign  assistance  legislation 
for  fiscal  year  1976  programs — 

(A)  the  President  Ls  authorized,  notwith- 
standing section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  to  furnish  to  the  Government 
of  Turkey  those  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  with  respect  to  which  contracts  of 
sale  were  signed  under  section  21  or  section 
22  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  on  or 
before  February  5,  1975,  and  to  issue  licenses 
for  the  transportation  to  the  Government 
of  Turkey  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  (including  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto)  :  Provided,  That  such  author- 
ization shall  be  effective  only  while  Turkey 
shall  observe  the  cease-fire  and  shall  neither 
Increase  Its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor  transfer  to 
Cyprus  any  United  States  supplied  Imple- 
ments of  war:  Provided  further.  That  the 
authorities  contained  In  this  section  shaU  not 
become  effective  unless  and  until  the  Pres- 
ident determines  and  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  furnishing  of  defeu.se  articles  and 
defense  services,  and  the  issuance  of  licenses 
for  the  transportation  of  Implements  of  war, 
arms  and  ammunition  under  this  section 
are  Important  to  the  national  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  the  President  Is  requested  to  Initiate 
discussions  with  the  Government  of  Greece 
to  determine  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Greece 
for  economic  and  military  assistance. 

(2)  The  President  Is  directed  to  submit  to 


the  Speaker  oX  tlie  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Foreign  Belatlona  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  within  sixty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report 
on  discussions  conducted  under  subeectlon 
(b)(1)(B),  together  with  hla  recommenda- 
tions for  economic  and  military  asdi^tance  to 
Greece  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

(c)(1)  Section  620(x)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  word  "Provided,"  and  insert- 
ing to  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  pro- 
visions of  this  .section  and  of  section  3(c) 
of  the  Foreign  MillLary  Sales  Act  only  with 
respect  to  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
for  the  procurement  of  such  defense  articles 
and  defense  seiTlces  as  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  are  nec- 
essary In  order  to  enable  Turkey  to  fulfill  her 
defense  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganizaUon.  Any  such 
suspension  shall  be  effective  only  while  Tur- 
key shall  observe  the  cease-fire  and  shall 
neither  increase  lt.s  forces  on  Cyprus  nor 
transfer  to  Cypinis  auy  United  States  supplied 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war.". 

i2)  Section  620t3C)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  further  amended  by  desig- 
nating the  present  subsection  as  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  siity  days  afier  the  enact- 
ment of  tills  pare^-aph,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  succeeding  sixty-day  period,  a  report 
ou  progress  made  during  such  period  toward 
the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  solution  of 
the  Cyprus  conflict.". 

(3)  Nothing  in  tliiS  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  (A)  military  assistance 
to  Turkey  under  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  or  (B)  sales, 
credits,  or  guaranties  to  or  on  behalf  of  Tur- 
key under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  for 
the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  not  determined  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  needed  for  the  fulfillment  of  Tur- 
key's North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
responslbUlties. 

(4)  Parsuant  to  tlie  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  aity  letter  of  offer  to 
sell  any  defense  article  or  defense  service 
pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
for  $25,000,000  or  more,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
a  statement  containing  (A)  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  defense  article  or  defense  service 
to  be  offered,  (B>  the  doUar  amount  of  the 
proposed  sale,  (C)  the  United  States  Armed 
Force  which  is  making  the  sale,  and  (D)  the 
date  on  which  any  letter  of  offer  to  sell  Is  to 
be  Issued.  The  letter  of  offer  shall  not  be 
Issued  If  the  Congress,  within  twenty 
calendar  days  after  receiving  any  such  state- 
ment, adopts  a  oonciurrcnt  resolution  stating 
in  effect  that  It  objects  to  such  proposed  sale. 

(5)  This  subsection  shall  become  effective 
only  upon  enactment  of  foreign  assistance 
legislation  authorizing  sales,  credits,  and 
guaranties  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROIXZO  BIIXS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives delivered  by  Mr.  Hackney, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Spealier  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

HB.  2559.  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  certain  provisions  of 
law  providing  for  Federal  agency  safety  pro- 
grams and  reaponaibtlltles,  to  provide  for 
cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  of  Federal  execu- 
tive salaries,  and  for  other  ptirpoees. 


H.R.  8597.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  PresldeBt,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  endUij  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H&.  8714.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  In- 
crease employment  and  sickness  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


.     EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  report  of  a  committee  was  sub- 
mitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSOr.'.  from  the  Committee 
cii  Commerce:  John  Holllday  Holloman  ni, 
of  Mlssls.olppl.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  befoi'e  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


NATIONAL  PRODUCTIViTY  AND 
QUALITY  OP  WORKING  Lii-E  ACT 
Ox-'  1975 

Ivfii-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  asli  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Sai- 
ate  pioceed  to  the  coiisideriitiun  of  S. 
2195,  with  the  understanding  Uiat  there 
be  a  6-miuute  limitation  for  debate,  3 
minutes  to  Mr.  Nunn  and  3  miiiutes  to 
Mr.  Percy,  and  that  there  be 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOiT.  Reser\ing 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator allow  nie  to  complete  my  request. 
May  I  say  this  bill  is  cleared  on  tlie  cal- 
endar by  luianimous  consent,  and  both 
Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Percy  want  a  rollcall 
vote.  Therefore,  I  aslt  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  such  time  as  S.  2195  is  called 
up  and  made  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  there  be  a  6-minute  limi- 
tation thereon  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Nunn,  and  tiiat 
at  the  exphation  of  tlie  6  minutes  a  vote 
occur  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  Vv'ILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  why  can  we  not  Tote 
on  this  tomorrow?  It  is  15  minutes  of  11, 
and  I  see  no  purpose  in  voting  tonight 
on  any  matter  that  we  can  vote  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Wdl.  may  I 
say  that  this  is  bargain  basement  night. 
rLaughtcr.l   This  is  an  opportunity  to 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity to  get  another  roUcall  vote  for 
the  expiration  of  only  6  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  Is 
heard. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unaiumous  consent  that  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  order  be  abrogated. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jectioa,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSnfESS 


Mr.  Presi- 
conient  that  the 
fsion — there 
tonight — 

ihat  the 

Pfesident,  will 
majority 


Mr.    ROBERT   C.   BYRDt 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
Senate  go  into  executive  s< 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  vc 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.   EAGLETON.  Mr. 
the     distinguislied     assLstaJit 
leader  yield  to  me? 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  :  klay  we  have 
order  in  the  Chamber,  plea.s*  ■ 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  a  sk 
whether  a  motion  to  recon-stder 
vlous  vote  will  be  in  order? 

The    VICE     PRESIDENT, 
someone  who  has  voted  w  ith 
vailing  side  or  who  did  not  v^te. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  J\  Ir.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  gc  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  ceri  ain  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Cal<  ndar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there 
objection? 

The  clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDLNll  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  us  have 
order  in  the  Chamber,  pleas  > 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^  Ir.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  re.scir  ded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


thit 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
return  to  legislative  session 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
Jection?  The  Chair  hears  n|)ne 
so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT     OF 
THORIZATION     ACT, 
FERENCE  REPORT 


and 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  submit  a  report  of  the 
conference  on  H.R.  6674. 
immediate  con.sideration. 

The   VICE    PRESIDENT 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  rcw 

The  committee  of  conference 
agreeing  votes  of   the   two 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
6674)  to  authorize  appropriat 
fiscal  year  1976.  and  the  period 
through  September  30.  1976, 
of   aircraft,   missiles,   naval   ri 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
ons.    and   research 
evaluation  for  the  Armed 
scribe  the  authorized  personnel 
each  active  duty  component 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  co 
Armed  Forces  and  of  clvUiar 
the  Department  of  Defense 
the  military  training  student 
other  purposes,  having  met. 
free  conference,  have  agreed 


fcr 


ai]d 


developm  snt 
Pore  SB 


.  aid 
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Without  ob- 


the  Chair 
the  pre- 

Only    by 

the  lire- 


Mr 


.  President, 
the  Senate 


Is  there  ob- 
and  it  is 


DEI  'ENSE 


AU- 
1976— CON- 


IS  Ir 


President. 

committee  of 

ask  for  its 


The   report 

as  follows: 

on  the  dis- 

Ifouses  on   the 

the  bill   (H.R. 

itins  during  the 

of  July  1.  1976, 

procurement 

!ssels,   tracked 

other  weap- 

test.   and 

,  and  to  pre- 

strength  for 

the  Selected 

of  the 

personnel  of 

to  authorize 

loans,  and  for 

ftfter  full  and 

to  recommend 


and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  tlie  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  26.  1975,  at  pp. 
25173.) 


m  3onent 


aid 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  certain  nominations 
at  the  desk,  some  of  which  were  re- 
ported earlier  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  fii-st  nomination. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Richard  D. 
Rogers,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
mav  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator.s 
will  please  return  to  their  seats  and  we 
will  have  order  in  tlie  Senate  .so  that 
everj'body  can  hear  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  certain  nominations  that 
have  been  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Those  are  the  nominations 
that  I  wish  to  have  called  up. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Just  one. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  in  executive 
session,  is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tliat  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tlicre  is  the  nomi- 
nation at  the  de.«k 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  cannot  hear. 
Can  we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  please? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  nomination  to  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  refers 
Is  in  my  hand,  and  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  nomination. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thought  I  would 
send  it  in. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  Holliday 
Holloman  m.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


jection, tlie  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  three  nominations,  three  other 
nominations,  that  I  ask  to  be  called  up 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  clerk  will  read  the  three 
nominations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  O.  Anders, 
of  Ohio,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  stili 
cannot  hear.  May  we  have  order  In  the 
Senate,  and  I  suggest  we  do  not  con- 
tinue until  we  do  have  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  believe  that 
is  an  excellent  suggestion.  May  we  please 
have  order  so  that  eveiTbody  can  hear 
the  nominations. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  now 
being  quiet,  will  the  clerk  please  con- 
tinue with  the  reading  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Anders  is  considered  and  con- 
flnned. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleik 
read  the  nomination  of  George  S.  Ives, 
of  Mar>land.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  for  the  term  ex- 
piring July  1. 1978. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  i.s  considered 
and  confirmed. 


ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE,  AND  MEN- 
TAL HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  D.  Isblster, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each,  for 
the  purpose  only  of  the  Introduction  of 
bills  and  resolutions,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  the  receipt  of  committee 
reports. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  move  to  recon- 
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sider  the  vote  by  which  S.  2230  was 
passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  move  to  recon- 
sider? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  I  moved  to  lay  that 
on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
can  enter  the  motion  on  this,  but  not 
make  the  motion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  What  is  that? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  an- 
other legislative  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate which  has  a  vmanimous-consent 
agreement  on  it  limiting  debate  and  thus 
the  motion  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  withhold  it. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  233— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  SALE  OF  CERTAIN  JOINT 
NEWSPAPER-BROADCAST  PROP- 
ERTIES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  "Sense  of  the  Senate  Reso- 
lution" calUng  on  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  come  to  an  ex- 
peditious decision  on  the  application  for 
waivers  filed  by  the  Washington  Star 
for  the  sale  of  joint  newspaper-broadcast 
properties. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  Interfere  with 
or  prejudice,  in  any  way,  the  substance 
of  the  waiver  requests  filed  by  the  Star. 
I  believe  it  essential,  however,  that  a 
timely  decision  be  reached  in  this  matter. 
Certainly  in  this,  the  Nation's  Capital, 
one  can  expect  a  high  degree  of  journal- 
istic enterprise.  Competition  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  gathering  and  report- 
ing of  local  and  national  news.  For  many 
long  years,  the  Washington  Star  has 
been  an  aggressive  and  important  factor 
in  reporting  the  events  of  the  times  to 
the  public. 

Now  the  paper  has  fallen  on  hard 
times.  It  is  in  financial  difficulties  and 
the  ownership  of  the  newspaper  Is  cur- 
rently being  negotiated.  The  newspaper's 
publisher  has  applied  for  ownership,  but 
says  that  the  paper's  broadcasting  prop- 
erties are  essential  to  a  successful  transi- 
tion. I  do  not  advocate  this  position,  I 
merely  present  it. 

The  newspaper  has  filed  petitions  with 
the  FCC  for  waivers  of  the  regulations 
prohibiting  multiple  ownership  of  broad- 
casting and  newspaper  properties.  The 
matter  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  case  to  be  con- 
sidered under  newly  promulgated  rul- 
ings by  the  FCC. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  prejudice  or  interfere  in  the  substance 
of  this  matter.  It  is  my  intention,  how- 
ever, to  state  clearly  to  the  Fedeial  Com- 
munications Commission  my  objections 
to  anything  other  than  expeditious  res- 
olution of  this  matter. 

Certainly  the  Star  management  or 
those  seeking  to  purchase,  needs  to  know 
how  to  go  about  the  business  of  financial 
planning.  A  delay  of  the  magnitude  in- 
dicated by  the  FCC  could  virtually  de- 
stroy the  newspaper.  One  of  Washing- 
ton's two  major  daily  newspapers  is  in 
financial  trouble.  It  would  be  totally  un- 
conscionable   if    the    newspaper    were 


forced  to  stop  its  presses  because  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  make  a  decision  on  the  matter  in  a 
timely  manner. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
resolution  to  call  on  the  Federal  Com- 
n.unicatlons  Commission  to  come  to  an 
expeditious  decision  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  immediately  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  the  clerk  state  the  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  render  a  decision  on  the  request 
of  the  Washington  Star  for  a  waiver  of  the 
multiple  ownership  rules  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  time  for  routine  morning 
business,  that  there  not  be  any  legisla- 
tive business.  So  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
under  those  circumstances. 

Now,  if  there  Is  a  change  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  I  will  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  It  Is  not  a  motion,  it  Is  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  one  can  al- 
ways make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
So  the  request  is  in  order.  The  point  of 
order  does  not  lie.  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  resolution  will  go  over  under  the 
rule. 

The  resolution,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  over,  under  the  rule,  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  233 
Whereas  The  Washington  Star  newspaper 
was  and  is  in  financial  difUcUlty; 

Whereas  the  ownership  of  the  Washington 
Star  is  being  negotiated; 

Whereas  the  management  of  The  Wash- 
ington Star  alleges  that  the  viability  of  the 
newspaper  is  dependent  upon  the  purchase 
of  the  Washington  Star  Communications, 
Inc.; 

Whereas  The  Washington  Star  has  peti- 
tioned the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  waivers  of  Its  multiple  ownership 
rules; 

Whereas  The  Washington  Star  applied  for 
such  waiver  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  eight  months  ago; 

Whereeus  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  decided  on  July  22  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  which  could  result  in  a  delay  for 
more  tlian  a  year; 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  public  interest  that 
there  be  competitive  newspapers  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  by  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  does  not  intend  to  prejudice  the 
substance  of  this  waiver  request,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regulatory  process,  or  to  influ- 
ence the  issue  of  the  ultimate  ownership  of 
the  newspaper,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion render  a  decision  on  this  waiver  request 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  so  that  bureau- 
cratic delay  will  not  be  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  possible  demise  of  one  of  two  of 
Washington,  DCs  major  newspapers. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  matter  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  hsis  raised  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  discussed  at  some 
length. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  present 
management  of  the  newspaper  wants  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission  to 
waive  its  rules,  not  hold  a  hearing.  I 
beheve  a  hearing  is  often  desirable.  How 
does  one  know  the  facts  without  hearing 
the  evidence? 

I  am  going  to  oppose  this  resolution 
and  I  ask  at  this  time  that  if  it  comes  up 
that  I  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be 
notified  and  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
oppose  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  requests  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  Did  the  Senator  read  the 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  regard- 
ing this  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  No,  I  never 

read  the  Post,  I 

Mr.  FORD.  Well  I  had  noticed  that 
many  Members  from  the  Senator's  side 
have  submitted  editorials  as  it  pertained 
to  certain  items  that  would  be  beneficial. 
The  Post  even  suggested  that  this  be 
expedited  so  we  could  have  two  news- 
papers in  this  great  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  not  object  so  we  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  and  we  could  have 
two  newspapers  to  read  in  this  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  11  o'clock,  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  time  to  be  arguing.  I  will  be  ready 
to  oppose  the  resolution  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  left  early  last 
night. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  argue  the  matter  at  this 
time  in  the  evening. 

I  would  only  suggest  that  he  read  the 
resolution  and  he  will  find  it  quite 
pointedly  suggests  that  we  are  making 
no  comment  as  to  the  merit  of  the  case 
of  the  present  ownership,  we  are  making 
no  suggestion  as  to  who  the  future 
owners  should  be. 

All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  it  would 
be  a  shame  because  of  bureaucratic 
lethargy  that  a  newspaper  now  in  busi- 
ness in  the  District  of  Columbi?  would 
be  caused  to  cease  its  operation. 

AU  I  suggest  is  that  the  FCC  use  all 
due  haste  in  doing  what  it  has  to  do.  in 
rendering  a  decision  in  this  case,  so  that 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  demise  of  a  news- 
paper that  should  be 

Mr.  BROCK.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BEALL.   I  yield   to   the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Maryland.  All  he 
has  asked  is  that  the  FCC  act  in  a  fashion 
so  as  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a 
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newspaper  simply  because 
He   has   not  suggested 
course  of  action  that  is 
petence  and  jurisdiction  ol 
CommunlcatiOTis  Commissiqn 
said,  for  goodness  sake, 
a  buncli  of  idiots  and  deal 
lem     before     bankiuptcy 
problem. 

If  the  Senatoi'  will  permi . 
like   the   privilege   of 
resolution. 

Will  the  Senator  from 
mit  me  the  privilege  of 
cosponsor,  by  unanimous 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  ask 
that    the   Senator   from 
named  a  cospon.sor. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RAl^DOLPH.  Mr. 
would  like  to  be  made  a 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Presiden 
Imous  consent  that  the 
West  Virginia  be  named  a 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Would  the 
Maryland  add  the  name 
Senator  from  Kentucky  as 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  ask 
that  the  junior  Senator 
be  named  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  B:  LLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  boint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  seccmd 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  2258.  A  blU  to  establish  a 
by  the  Congress  may  assure  a 
UM  of  tax  dollars.  Ftef erred  to 
OQ  Govenunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
S.  2359.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
from  the  resources  of  an  individual 
amounts  set  aside  to  defray 
funeral  and  burial  expenses. 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS   (for 
(for  himself,  Mr 
McCleixan  ) : 
S.  2260.  A  bill  to  establish 
grams  for  the  benefit  of  producers 
sumers  of  rice.  Referred  to 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION 
SIGN  OP  A  RESOLUTt 
ING     TO     THE 

SERVICE 

(Referred  to  the  Comniittee 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.   MOSS  submitted 
resolution : 

3.  Res.  232 

Whereas,  the  United  Statet 
the  bicentennial  of  Ita  birth 
1976.  and 


Whereas,  the  National  Park  System,  an 
American  concept,  admired  and  copied  by 
many  countries  in  the  world,  as  a  sj'mbol  of 
dedication  to  the  preservation  of  great  nat- 
ural phenomenon  and  beauty  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  all  people,  and 

Whereas,  the  availability  of  these  resources 
for  the  inspiration  and  recreational  benefit 
of  all  people  is  of  primary  importance,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enacted,  and  the  President  approved,  Public 
Law  89-249,  to  provide  for  lodging,  facilities 
and  services  to  make  these  parks  available 
for  the  use.  enjoyment,  and  benefit  of  all 
people,  and 

Whereas,  the  policies  of  P.L.  89-249  cry  for 
reaffirmation. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved :  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  as  the  Federal  sigency 
entrusted  with  the  responslbUlty  for  admin- 
istering these  areas  be  advlred  that  It  l3  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
the  National  Park  Service  should  take  all  ap- 
propriate action  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
Pi.  89-249  to  assure  the  availability  of  lodg- 
ing and  other  services  and  facllitlss  where 
appropriate  In  the  National  Park  System, 
thus  enabling  all  of  our  citizens  to  use  and 
enjoy  their  National  Parks,  said  use  and 
enjoyment  to  be  consistent  with  the  obli- 
gation of  said  National  Park  Service  to  pro- 
tect the  Parks  from  lrreparabl«>  harm,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  that  this  Resolu- 
tion be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  a  copy  thereof  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Western  Conference  met  to  discuss  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  opposing  Na- 
tional Park  Service  policy  to  phase  out 
overnight  lodging  concessions  in  our  na- 
tional parks.  The  National  Park  Service 
seems  determined  to  eliminate  overnight 
lodging  concessions  from  the  national 
parks.  This  policy  has  Important  ramifi- 
cations for  those  people  who  visit  our 
national  parks  because  it  would  limit  the 
use  of  the  parks  which  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Western  Conference  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion affirming  the  statutory  intent  ex- 
pressed in  Public  Law  89-249,  that  In- 
tent being  to  encoiurage  private  conces- 
sioners to  provide  and  operate  facilities 
to  accommodate  visitors  to  our  national 
parks. 

Contrary  to  congressional  Intent  the 
National  Park  Service  has  interpreted 
Public  Law  89-249  as  the  statutory  basis 
for  discontinuing  overnight  lodging  fa- 
cilities at  Zion  National  Park.  Interpret- 
ing the  language  of  this  law  as  a  sanc- 
tion for  the  removal  of  overnight  lodg- 
ing facilities  blatantly  misconstrues  this 
statute. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence that  the  following  resolution  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  to  express  our  op- 
position to  ttie  phaseout  of  overnight 
lodging  facilities  in  our  national  parks. 
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AMENDMENT  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


IMPORTATION   FREE  OF  DUTY   OP 
CERTAIN  MATERIALS— H.R.  7715 

AMENDMENT    NO.    B57 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bin  (HJl.  7715)  taextend  untU  the  close 
of  June  30, 1978,  the  period  during  which 


certain  dyeing  and  tanning  materials 
may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)   (by  request) : 

S.  2233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811- 
31b) ,  and  for  other  puiTX)ses.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Senator 
Tower  and  I  are  introducing  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Act.  This  legislation  con- 
tains a  number  of  technical  "house- 
keeping" amendments  and  will  not  effect 
onv  changes  of  a  controversial  nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  an  analysis  thereof,  and  a 
letter  from  Chairman  Wllle,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2233 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "only"  In  sub- 
section (1)(S);  by  substituting  "'  domestic 
branch' "  after  the  word  "term"  in  sub- 
section (o);  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  that  subsection  to  a  semicolon;  and 
by  inserting  after  such  semicolon'the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  term  'foreign  branch'  means 
any  office,  place  of  business,  or  similar  estab- 
Ushment  located  outside  of  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands." 

(b)  Section  18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(d))  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "domestic"  between  "new" 
and  "branch"  and  "such"  between  'any"  and 
"branch"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 
by  designating  the  first  two  sentences  as 
subparagraph  (1)  and  adding  after  subpara- 
graph   (1)    a  new  subparagraph  as  follows; 

"(2)  No  State  nonmember  Insured  bank 
shall  establish  or  operate  any  foreign  branch, 
except  with  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
Corporation  and  upon  such  conditions  and 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  prescribe  from  time  to  time." 

(c)  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  sub- 
section (i); 

"(1)  When  authorized  by  State  law  a  State 
nonmember  insured  bank  may,  but  only 
with  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  upon  such  conditions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Corporation  may 
prescribe  from  time  to  time,  acquire  and 
hold,  directly  or  indirectly,  stock  or  other 
evidences  of  ownership  In  one  or  more  banks 
or  other  entitles  organized  under  the  law  of 
a  foreign  country  or  a  dependency  or  in- 
sular possession  of  the  United  States  and  not 
engaged,  directly  or  IndirecUy,  In  any  ac- 
tivity In  the  United  States  except  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall 
be  Incidental  to  the  International  or  foreign 
business  of  such  foreign  bank  or  entity;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (J)  of  this  section  (12  UJ3.C.  1828(J)). 
such  State  nonmember  Insured  bank  may, 
as  to  such  foreign  bank  or  entity,  engage  In 
transactions  that  would  otherwise  be  cov- 
ered thereby,  but  only  in  the  manner  and 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Corpora- 
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tlon  by  general  or  specific  regulation  or  rul- 
ing." 

SEC.  2.  The  sixth  sentence  of  Section  7(a) 
(3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
(US.C.  1817(a)(3))  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"The  correctness  of  said  report  of  condition 
shall  be  attested  by  the  signatures  of  at  least 
two  directors  or  trustees  of  the  reporting 
bank,  bank  other  than  the  officer  making 
such  declaration,  with  a  declaration  that  the 
report  has  been  examined  by  them  and  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief  Is  true  and 
correct." 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  8(b)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(b)  (1) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(b)  (1)  If,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  any  insured  bank,  bank  which 
has  Insured  deposits  or  any  director,  officer, 
employee,  agent,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  bank 
is  engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  agency  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  bank  or 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
person  participating  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  bank  is  about  to  engage,  in  an 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in  conducting  the 
business  of  such  bank,  or  Is  violating  or  has 
violated,  or  the  agency  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  bank  or  any  director,  offi- 
cer, employee,  agent,  or  other  person  partici- 
pating In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
bank  Is  about  to  violate,  a  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation, or  any  condition  Imposed  In  writing 
by  the  agency  In  connection  with  the  grant- 
ing of  any  application  or  other  request  by  the 
bank,  or  any  written  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  agency,  the  agency  may  Issue  and 
serve  upon  the  bank  and/or  such  director, 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other  person  a 
notice  of  charges  In  respect  thereof.  The  no- 
tice shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  aUeged  violation  or  viola- 
tions or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or 
practices,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at 
which  a  hearing  wUl  be  held  to  determine 
whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  there- 
from should  Issue  against  the  bank  and/or 
the  director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
person  participating  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  bank.  Such  hearing  shaU  be 
fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than  30  days  nor 
later  than  60  days  after  service  of  such  notice 
unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the 
agency  at  the  request  of  any  party  so  served. 
Unless  the  party  or  parties  so  served  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
consented  to  the  Issuance  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  order.  In  the  event  of  a  consent,  or  if 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing, 
the  agency  shall  find  that  any  violation  or 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  specified  In  the 
notice  of  charges  has  been  established,  the 
agency  may  Issue  and  serve  upon  the  bank 
and/or  the  director,  officer,  employee,  agent, 
or  other  person  participating  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  bank  an  order  to  cease 
and  desist  from  any  such  violation  or  prac- 
tice. Such  order  may,  by  provisions  which 
may  be  mandatory  or  otherwise,  require  the 
bank  and/or  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
agents  and  other  persons  participating  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  bank  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  same,  and,  further,  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions resulting  from  any  such  violation  or 
practice. 

(b)  Section  8(c)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(c) 
(1)  and  (2) )  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  determine  that  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  or  the  un- 
safe or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  speci- 
fied in  the  notice  of  charges  served  upon  the 
bank  or  any  director,  officer,  employee,  agent, 
or  other  person  participating  In  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  bank  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  sub-section  (b)  of  this  section, 
or   the    continuation    thereof.    Is    likely    to 


cause  Insolvency  or  substantial  dissipation 
of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  bank,  or  Is  likely 
to  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  inter- 
ests of  its  depositors,  the  agency  may  issue 
a  teTopamy  order  reqiUrlng  the  bank  and.'or 
such  director,  officer,  employee,  agent  or  other 
person  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such  vio- 
lation or  practice.  Such  order  shall  become 
effective  upon  service  upon  the  bank  and/or 
such  director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person  participating  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  bank  and,  unless  set  aside, 
limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  In  proceed- 
ings authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable pending  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  pursuant  to  such 
notice  and  until  such  time  as  the  agency 
shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified  in  such 
notice,  or  if  a  cease-and-desist  order  is  is- 
sued against  the  bank  and/or  such  director, 
officer,  employee,  agent  or  other  person.  untU 
the  effective  date  of  such  order. 

"(2)  Within  ten  days  after  the  bank  or 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  agent  or  other 
person  participating  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  bank  has  been  served  with  a 
temporary  cease-and-desist  order,  the  bank 
and/or  such  director,  officer,  employee,  agent 
or  other  person  may  apply  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  home  office  of  the  bank  Is  locat- 
ed, or  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an  injunction 
setting  aside,  limiting,  or  suspending  the  en- 
forcement, operation,  or  effectiveness  of  such 
order  pending  the  completion  of  the  admini- 
strative proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice 
of  charges  served  upon  the  bank  and/or  such 
director,  officer,  employee,  agent  or  other  per- 
son under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  such  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  Injunction." 

Sec.  4.  Section  8(q)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(q))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(q)  Whenever  the  liabilities  of  an  Insured 
bank  for  deposits  shall  have  been  assumed 
by  another  Insured  bank  or  banks,  whether 
by  way  of  merger,  consolidation  or  other 
statutory  assumption,  or  pursuant  to  con- 
tract, (1)  the  Insured  status  of  the  bank 
whose  liabilities  are  so  assumed  shall  termi- 
nate on  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  satisfactory  evidence  if  such  assump- 
tion; (2)  the  separate  insurancs  of  all  de- 
posits so  assumed  sbaU  terminate  at  the  end 
of  six  months  from  the  date  such  assumption 
takes  effect  or,  in  the  case  of  any  time  deposit, 
the  earliest  possible  date  .after  the  six -month 
period  on  which  such  time  deposit  could  be 
withdrawn  without  penalty;  and  (3)  the 
assuming  or  resulting  baink  shall  give  notice 
of  such  assumption  to  each  of  the  depositors 
of  the  bank  whose  liabilities  are  so  assumed 
within  30  days  after  such  assumption  takes 
effect.  Where  the  deposits  of  an  Insured  bank 
are  assumed  by  a  newly  'nsured  bank,  the 
bank  whose  deposits  are  assumed  shall  not 
be  required  to  pay  any  assessment  upon  the 
deposits  which  have  been  so  assumed  after 
the  assessment  upon  the  deposits  which  have 
been  so  assumed  after  the  semiannual  period 
in  which  the  assumption  takes  effect." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(b) )  is 
amended  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  In 
lieu  of  the  words  between  "(except  a  District 
bank),"  and  "and  any  closed  Insvired  bank," 
the  following:  "any  Institution  making  ap- 
plication to  become  an  Insured  bank, '. 

(b)  Section  lOlc)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(c) )  Is  amended 
by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  between  the 
words  "Insured  banks,"  and  the  words  "and 
affiliates  thereof,"  the  following:  "institu- 
tions making  application  to  become  insured 
banks,". 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(c) )  is  amended 
by  revising  the  last  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 


term  affiliate'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  where  used  in  section  23A  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  except  that  the  term  'member 
bank"  in  said  section  23A  and  in  section  2'b) 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  an  insured  bank." 

Sec.  6.  Section  18(c)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S  C.  1828(c)(1) 
(B) )  is  amended  to  insert  the  following  after 
the  word  "deposits'  therein:  'i including  lia- 
bilities which  would  be  deposits'  except  for 
the  proviso  in  Section  3(1)  (5)  of  this  Act)". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  liiereof.  before  the  words  "shall  be  pun- 
ished,' the  words  "or  any  attorney,  liquida- 
tor, examiner,  claim  agent,  or  other  employee 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
while  In  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties." 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection  ( m ) : 

"(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  State  or  Federal  law,  any  claims  of 
a  landlord  for  damages  or  indemnity  foe 
injury  resulting  from  the  rejection  or  aban- 
donment of  an  unexpired  lease  of  real  estate 
to  an  Insured  bank  which  has  been  closed 
or  taken  over  by  the  banking  authority  of 
the  State  or  other  bank  supervisory  author- 
ity shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  rent  re- 
served by  the  lease,  without  acceleration,  for 
the  year  next  succeeding  the  date  of  the 
surrender  of  the  premises  to  the  landlord  or 
the  date  of  reentry  by  the  landlord,  which- 
ever first  occurs,  whether  before  or  after 
the  closing  of  the  bank,  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  the  unpaid  rent  accrued,  without 
acceleration,  up  to  such  date." 

Sec.  9.  Section  5  of  the  Bank  Service  Cor- 
poration Act  (12  VS.C.  1865)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Whenever  any  bank  subject  to  examina- 
tion by  a  Federal  supervisory  agency  causes 
to  be  performed,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
any  bank  services  for  itself,  whether  on  or 
off  Its  premises, 

"(1)  such  performance  shall  be  subject 
to  regulation  and  examination  by  such 
agency  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  services 
were  being  performed  by  the  bank  itself  on 
Its  own  premises,  and 

"(2)  the  bank  shall  notify  such  agency  of 
the  existence  of  a  service  relationship  within 
30  days  after  entering  into  the  service  con- 
tract or  performance  of  the  service,  which- 
ever occurs  first." 

Federal  DEPOsrr  Insubance 

Corporation, 
Washington,  DC,  July  22, 197S. 
Hon.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  Enclosed  for  appro- 
priate referral  and  consideration  Is  a  bill 
"To  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  use.  1811-31),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
thereof.  This  bill  contains  a  number  of  tech- 
nical, "housekeeping"  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  but  is  not 
designed  to  effect  any  changes  of  a  contro- 
versial nature. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Wille, 

Chairman. 

Enclosures. 

Housekeeping  Bill  Pro!?osals 

SECTlON-BT-SECnON     ANALYSIS 

Section  1. — This  section  of  the  bill  would 
make  clear  that  deposits  payable  at  a  foreign 
branch  of  an  insured  bank  are  not  "deposits" 
covered  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  would  include  a  definition  of  "foreign 
branch  "  in  the  Act  and  would  give  the  Cor- 
poration express  authority  over  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  foreign  branches 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  shares  of  foreign 
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banks  by  State  nonmember  li  isured  banks 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  thi  i  Federal  Re- 
serve with  respect  to  foreign  branches  and 
foreign  bank  acquisitions  of  member  banks. 
The  Corporation  believes  thla  amendment 
Is  necessary  In  light  of  the  esta  bllshment  by 
some  State  nonmember  Insured  banks  of  for- 
eign offices  and  the  acqulsltl  on  by  some 
such  banks  of  stock  In  foreign  banks. 

Section  2. — This  Section  wou  d  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  ;o  permit  the 
signatures  of  two  directors  or  t  ustees  to  at- 
test to  the  correctness  of  a  report  of  condi- 
tion of  an  Insured  nonmemb<  r  bank.  The 
signatures  of  two  directors  or  trustees  are 
currently  permitted  by  the  Ac;  only  It  the 
bank  does  not  have  more  thai:  three  direc- 
tors or  trustees.  Accordingly,  w  rten  the  Cor- 
poration receives  a  report  of  londltlon  at- 
tested by  the  signatures  of  tw(  >  directors  or 
trustees,  it  often  must  undertake  time-con- 
suming investigations  to  detem  liue  the  total 
number  of  directors  or  tmstei  s  of  the  in- 
sured nonmember  bank. 

Section  3. — This  Section  would  amend 
paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  Sec;lon  8  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1818(b)  and  (c))  to  provide  t:  lat  directors, 
officers,  employees,  agents  and  i  ither  persons 
participating  In  the  conduct  if  the  affairs 
of  a  bank  may  also  be  named  in  a  cease-and- 
desist  proceeding.  Presently  thn  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  can  only  move  against  the 
bank,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ability  to 
reach  officers,  directors,  etc.,  und  er  cease-and- 
desist  orders  would  result  In  a  greater  ability 
to  correct  the  harm  sometime)  done  to  in- 
sured banks  by  such  persons. 

Section  4. — This  Section  woul  1  amend  Sec- 
tion 8(q)  of  the  Federal  Depoilt  Insurance 
Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1818(q) )  to  provli  le  that  where 
the  deposit  liabilities  of  an  Insi  red  bank  are 
assumed  by  another  insured  bank  the  In- 
surance of  time  deposits  so  assumed  shall 
continue  to  be  separately  Insured  to  the 
earliest  maturity  more  than  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  assump  ;ion  at  which 
the  depositor  could  be  paid  wit  lout  penalty. 
Demand  and  savings  deposits  so  assumed 
shall  continue  to  be  separately  insured  for 
a  period  of  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  assumption. 

Section  S. — This  Section  wou  d  make  clear 
that,  in  connection  with  an  exa  nluatlon,  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to  ti  ke  the  testi- 
mony and  subpoena  the  recor<  s  of  institu- 
tions making  applications  to  be  some  insured 
banks.  Section  6  would  also  i  uthorlze  the 
Corporation,  in  connection  n  Ith  the  ex- 
amination of  an  Insured  bank,  to  examine 
any  company  which  is  an  "affll  late"  of  such 
bank  as  that  term  la  used  in  S  K;tlon  23A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  CJ.S.C.  371c), 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Section  18(J) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  InSun  nee  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1828(J)).  prohibits  cerl  ain  loans  to 
affiliates  of  insured  banks.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  conform  tl  e  deflnitlons 
of  "aflUlate"  as  used  In  these  c  losely  related 
contexts  and  would  permit  th(  Corporation 
to  examine  any  bank  holding  company  of 
which  a  nonmember  insured  b  ink  Is  a  sub- 
sidiary within  the  meaning  >f  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  as  well  as  any  other 
subsidiary  of  such  company. 

Section  e. — ^Thlfl  Section  woul  d  amend  Sec- 
tion 18(c)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Federal  Depoelt  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828((i)(l)(B))  to 
make  clear  that  the  Corporati  >n's  approval 
Is  necessary  In  connection  with  the  assump- 
tion by  an  Insured  bank  of  the  deposit  11- 
abllltlee  of  a  foreign  nonlnsurc  d  bank,  not- 
withstanding the  exclusion  of  s  ich  liabilities 
from  the  definition  of  the  tei  m  "deposits" 
in  Section  8(1)  (6)  of  that  A^t  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(f)(5)). 

Section  7. — This  Section  wotild  amend  18 
use.  1114  to  make  It  a  feloiy  to  kill  or 
(under  18  U.S.C.  Ill)  to  forHbly  assault. 
resist,  oppose.  Impede,  Intlmk  ate  or  inter- 
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fere  with  an  FDIC  attorney,  liquidator,  ex- 
aminer, claim  agent  or  other  FDIC  employee 
who  is  acting  In  an  official  capacity.  Such 
acts  against  Corporation  employees  engaged 
m  their  official  duties  are  not  presently 
Federal  crimes,  and  the  State  sanctions  which 
can  be  applied  In  these  cases  often  differ  In 
substance  and  application.  The  enactment 
of  Section  7  would  equally  proscribe  such 
actj  in  all  State.";. 

Section  8. — This  Section  of  the  bill  would 
add  a  new  provision  to  our  Act  which  would 
limit  the  right  of  the  lessor  of  leases  entered 
into  by  insured  banks  for  future  rents  In 
the  event  the  bank  is  closed  or  is  taken 
over  by  the  State  banking  authority  or  other 
banking  authority.  This  clause  Is  patterned 
after  comparable  provisions  contained  In 
the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act  which  fix  the 
right  of  a  lessor  of  a  bankrupt  to  receive 
future  rents  under  an  unexpired  lease.  These 
provisions  are  not  presently  applicable  to 
banks.  The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  Corporation,  as  insurer 
of  deposits  and  receiver  of  most  closed  in- 
sured banks,  both  national  and  State,  bears 
much  of  the  risk  and  has  the  responsibility, 
both  to  Itself  and  other  creditors,  to  !lmlt 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  receivership 
estate. 

Section  9. — The  Bank  Service  Corporation 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1861-65)  presently  requires 
federally  regulated  banks  and  persons  per- 
forming certain  clerical  services  for  such 
banks  to  give  written  assurances  that  such 
services  will  be  subject  to  Federal  regulation 
and  examination  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
they  were  performed  by  the  bank  Itself.  Sec- 
tion 9  would  eliminate  the  requirement  to 
furnish  such  assurances  and  would  make  the 
performance  of  such  services  automatically 
subject  to  Federal  regulation  and  examina- 
tion. The  proposed  amendment  would  also 
require  every  such  bank  to  notify  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  bank  regxilatory  agency 
within  30  days  of  the  existence  of  a  service 
relationship. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2234.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A    Bn.L    TO    ABOLISH     13    GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
abolish  13  Government  agencies.  Con- 
gress has  a  genius  for  creating  new  de- 
partments, agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  bureaus,  but  It  almost  never 
abolishes  them.  This  bill  is  a  modest  be- 
ginning at  reducing  the  size  and  InefQ- 
ciency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
When  fully  in  effect  it  would  save  the 
taxpayers  over  $700  million  a  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banlcing, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  HUD-Independent  OflSces  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
fimd  some  of  these  agencies,  I  have  had 
a  particular  interest  in  them. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  kill 
17  agencies.  With  the  death  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  which  I  helped 
to  engineer  through  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  9  of  the  17  were  abolished. 
Now  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  kill  the 
remaining  eight  plus  five  additional  un- 
necessary agencies,  boards,  or  commis- 
sions. 

The  bill  wovUd  kill  the  ICC,  the  Selec- 


tive Service  System,  the  National  Se- 
lective Service  Appeal  Board,  the  Over- 
seas Pi-ivate  Investment  Corporation,  the 
so-called  department  of  dirty  tricks  of 
the  CIA  plus  any  police,  law  enforce- 
ment, or  internal  security  operation 
within  the  United  States,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  civil  defense 
/ur.ctions  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Occu- 
patioiiEl  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission, the  Community  Development 
Corporation,  CDC,  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  New  Communities  Administration  of 
HUD. 

Some  necessary  functions  of  existing 
agencies  such  as  the  disaster  loan  func- 
tions of  the  SBA.  warnings  against  im- 
pending enemy  attacks,  and  warnings 
against  natural  disasters  are  transferred 
to  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  OMB  respectively. 

REASONS    WHY    AGENCIES    SHOTID   BE    ABOLISIfED 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why 
these  agencies  should  be  abolished.  They 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  or  are  fail- 
ing to  carry  out  the  fimctions  they  were 
designed  to  carry  out,  or  in  some  cases 
they  are,  in  fact,  promoting  the  opposite 
policies  tliey  were  created  to  follow. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  agencies, 
liere  is  why  they  should  be  killed : 

Selective  Service — No  one  is  being 
drafted.  No  one  can  be  drafted  without 
a  further  act  of  Congress,  Yet  they  have 
asked  for  $48  million  to  carry  out  their 
functions  this  year.  Now  that  the  Volun- 
teer Army  is  a  success,  this  agency  should 
be  kUled. 

National  Selective  Service  Appeal 
Board. — The  same  reasons  apply.  They 
spent  $33,000  last  year  for  one  member 
plus  travel.  Abolish  It  by  law. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.sion. — This  agency  was  set  up  to  prevent 
monopoly  In  transportation.  Instead  it 
promotes  monopoly  among  railroads, 
barges,  and  truck  lines.  There  Is  now 
enough  competition  in  transportation 
that  we  can  get  rid  of  the  ICC.  which  has 
more  cobwebs  than  any  agency  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  OPIC. — This  agency  guar- 
antees U.S.  firms  abroad  against  confis- 
cation. But  that  should  be  reflected  In 
their  rate  of  return.  It  is  not  the  fimc- 
tion  of  taxpayers  to  provide  bailout  funds 
for  ITT  or  other  U.S.  companies  abroad. 

CIA's  depsutment  of  dirty  tricks  and 
domestic  U.S.  police  and  internal  secur- 
ity activities. — The  CIA's  covert  activ- 
ities abroad  and  Illegal  police  activities  at 
home  got  it  into  terrible  trouble.  The  one 
thing  the  CIA  does  really  well  is  to  col- 
lect Intelligence  Information.  They 
should  get  on  with  that  job  and  forget 
the  10  percent  of  their  functions  which 
have  given  them  their  bad  name. 

Small  Business  Administration. — Small 
business  needs  help.  But  this  agency  has 
been  a  repository  for  patronage  and 
scandals  rather  than  a  help  for  small 
business.  In  order  to  get  this  proper  func- 
tion going  we  must  end  the  SBA  and  give 
small  business  the  means  to  help  Itself. 
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Civil  Defense.— This  has  been  the  big- 
gest boondoggle  in  the  Govemment.  In 
the  nuclear  age  there  is  literally  no  place 
to  hide. 

The  Renegotiation  Board.  —  This 
agency  could  do  a  gi-eat  job  if  it  had  the 
will  and  the  authoritj'.  But  it  Is  now  a 
tootliless  tiger.  It  must  be  reformed  or 

kUled. 

The  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports. — This  agency  is  a 
good  one.  But  if  there  were  ever  functions 
which  are  private  rather  than  govern- 
mental they  are  physical  fitness  and 
sports.  The  President  can  perform  his 
ceremonial  functions  with  respect  to 
American  athletes  witliout  a  minor 
bureaucracy. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. — The  air- 
lines are  crying  out  for  lower  fares  and 
full  planes.  But  the  CAB  keeps  prices  high 
and  planes  half -empty.  Competition  for 
routes  and  in  fares  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  public.  End  the  CAB. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Healtli 
Review  Commission. — This  agency  is  a 
classic  example  of  InefBciency,  internal 
squabbles,  and  unnecessary  functions. 
They  have  just  published  their  1973  re- 
port. Nothing  they  do  which  needs  to  be 
done  could  not  be  done  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  End  the  Commission  and  trans- 
fer its  needed  functions  to  tlie  Labor 
Department. 

"The  Community  Development  Corpo- 
ration and  the  New  Communities  Admin- 
istration of  HUD. — These  ai'e  the  "new 
town"  agencies.  But  new  towns  are  upper 
middle  class  institutions  with  no  specific 
functions  that  should  be  subsidized.  They 
need  so  much  front-end  money  most  of 
them  are  broke  or  going  broke  in  any 
case.  This  has  been  a  mistaken  exper- 
iment. We  should  get  out  of  it — now, 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2234 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "the  Federal  Agency 
ESciency  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  abolished. 

Sec.  3.  The  Selective  Service  System  Is 
abolished. 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Selective  Service  Ap- 
peal Board  Is  abolished. 

SBC.  6.  The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  Is  abolished. 

Sec.  6.  Section  102  of  the  National  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  403), 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(g)  (1)  Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Central 
InteUlgence  Agency  to — 

"(A)  carry  out  directly  or  Indirectly, 
wltliln  the  United  States,  either  on  Ita  own 
or  in  cooperation  or  conjunction  with  any 
other  department,  agency,  organization,  or 
Individual  any  police  or  pollce-tj^je  opera- 
tion or  activity,  any  law  enforcement  opera- 
tion or  activity,  or  any  internal  security  op- 
eration or  activity; 

"(B)  provide  assistance  of  any  kind,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govemment, 


to  any  department  or  agency  of  any  State  or 
local  govemment,  or  to  s-iy  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  department  or  agency 
engaged  In  police  or  police-type  operations 
or  activities,  law  enforcement  operations  or 
activities,  or  internal  security  operations  or 
activities  within  the  United  States  unless 
such  assistance  Is  provided  with  the  prior, 
specific  written  approval  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  over- 
.slght  subcommittees  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives; 

'•(Ci  participate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In 
any  illegal  activity  within  the  United  States: 
or 

••(Dt  engage  in  any  covert  action  in  any 
foreign  country  unless  such  action  has  been 
specificallv  approved  In  writing  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency 
oversight  subcommittees  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
ol  Representatives. 

••(2)  As  u-sed  in  paragraph  (1)(D)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "covert  action'  means 
covert  action  as  defined  by  the  National 
Security  Council  based  on  the  commonly 
accepted  understanding  of  that  term  within 
the  intelligence  community  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  practices  of  the  InteUl- 
gence coinmtmlty  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment during  the  period  1950  through  1970."- 

Stc.  7.  (a)  The  disaster  loan  functions  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  under 
section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  The  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
abolished. 

Sec.  8.  Except  for — 

(1)  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense relating  to  altering  the  public  against 
an  enemy  attack,  and 

(2)  the  functions  of  any  Federal  agency 
relating  to  a  warning  system  for  Impend- 
ing natural  disaster,  as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget, 

all  offices  of  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
lating to  cU-il  defense  are  abolished. 

Sec.  9.  The  Renegotiation  Board  is 
abolished. 

Sec.  10.  The  President's  Council  on  Physi- 
cal Fitness  and  Sports  Is  abolished. 

Sec.  11.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is 
abolished. 

Sec.  12.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  Is  abolished. 

Sec.  13.  The  Commimlty  Development 
Corporation  (CDC)  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  abolished. 

Sec.  14.  The  New  Communities  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  abolished. 

Sec.  15.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  except  that  the 
President  may  not  by  Executive  order  or 
otherwise  reestablish  any  office  or  agency 
abolished  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  AU  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  commitments,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  aUocatlons,  and 
other  funds  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determines  are 
used  prlmarUy  In  the  administration  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  under  section  7(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  are  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  Mr.  Jackson 
and  himself )  (by  request). 
2235.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 


relating  to  livestock  trespass  on  Indian 
lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Jackson, 
by  request,  an  adminL-^tration  proposal 
to  amend  certahi  laws  relating  to  lives- 
stock  trespass  on  Indian  lands. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
rniiiistration's  comments  transmitting 
the  bill  to  Congress  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  brief  remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.^: 

S.  2235 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Huusr 
of  Represeritatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  That 
any  person  owning  or  having  In  his  charge 
or  "possession  any  livestock  (Including  bui 
not  limited  to  horses,  mules,  burros,  cattle, 
goats,  sheep,  or  swine)  who  willfully  permits. 
drives,  or  otherwise  conveys  such  livestock 
to  range  and  feed  or  otherwise  trespass  on 
any  trust  or  restricted  land  of  any  Indian 
or  Indian  tribe  without  the  consent  of  said 
Indian  or  Indian  tribe,  shall  be  Uable  to 
such  Indian  or  Indian  trilje  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  ten  times  the  fair  market  daUy  value 
of  grazing  by  such  livestock,  as  established 
for  the  reservation  or  land  Involved  and  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  the  Federal  Register,  per 
trespassed  unit  of  livestock  per  day  or  frac- 
tion thereof  of  trespass. 

(b)  Any  person  permitting  such  trespass, 
not  otherwise  willful,  who  shall  faU  to  re- 
move such  livestock  within  five  calendar 
days  after  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  willful 
trespass  and  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed 
In  subsection  (a)  hereof  from  the  date  of 
such  trespass.  Notice  of  trespass  shall  be 
given  as  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  first  date  of  trespass  for  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  be  the  date  upon  which  the 
Secretary  gives  notice  thereof. 

Sec.  2(a)  Any  livestock  found  to  be  In  tres- 
pass upon  the  trust  or  restricted  land  of  any 
Indian  or  Indian  tribe  may  be  impoimded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Notice  of 
such  Impoundment  shaU  be  given  as  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Any  animal  Impounded  as  provided  In 
this  seotlon  may  be  claimed  by  the  owner 
within  the  time  specified  In  the  notice,  upon 
payment  of  the  penalty  prescribed  In  section 
1  of  this  Act  together  with  the  necessary  ex- 
penses and  costs  incurred  (and  as  deter- 
mined) by  the  Secretary.  An  animal  not  so 
claimed  shall  be  sold  and  net  proceeds  there- 
of, after  payment  of  said  i>enalty  and  deduc- 
tion of  said  necessary  expenses  and  costs  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  If 
claim  and  proof  of  ownership  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  are  submitted  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  sale. 

(c)  The  civil  penalty  and  the  net  proceeds 
of  sale.  If  not  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  ani- 
mal, shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  to 
the  extent  tribal  land  Is  Involved,  or  paid  to 
the  individual  Indian  owner  or  owners,  to  the 
extent  that  mdlvldually-owned  land  Is  In- 
volved. The  necessary  costs  and  expenses  shall 
be  deducted  by  the  Secretary  from  the  clvU 
penalties  and  proceeds  of  sales  under  this 
Act  and  shaU  be  deposited  as  reimbursements 
credited  to  appropriations  currently  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  receipt. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  unbranded  livestock  over  one 
year  of  age  fotind  running  at  large  on  trust 
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or  restricted  laud  may  be 
willful  trespass  and  shall  be 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this 
tent  shall   be  as  found   by 
the  Interior:   Provided.  That 
of  sections  551  to  559  and  701 
5,   United   States   Code   shall 
to   such    findings:    Provided, 
findings  shall  be  subject  to 
in   any  action   brought   undei 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.   (a)   Neither  the 
civil  penalty  nor  any  action 
tary  of  the  Interior  under  this 
elude  either  any  civil  action 
States,   an   Indian,   or   an   In 
damages  caused  by  trespassir^ 
prosecution   for   any   offense 
such  trespass. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the 
Ity  provided  in  section  2  of  thi  i 
retary  may  bring  an  action 
trespass  under  this  Act  or  to 
penalty  accruing  under  this 
action  may  also  be  brought  b; 
Indian  tribe  whose  land  Is 
trespass.  S\ich  actions  shall  be 
the  court  of  Indian  offenses  or 
record    for    the    reservation    c 
United  States  district  court 
district  in  which  the  land 
trespass  is  located.  Such 
Ized   and   shall    have 
actions  brought  under  this 

Sec.  6.  Section  2117  of  the  Re  r 
as  amended    (25  U.S.C.   179) 
pealed:  Provided,  That  such 
bar  penalties  and  suits  for 
ciiTTlng   prior  to   the 
Act  if  such  suits  are 
year  of  enactment  of  this  Act . 
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U.S.  Dep.«tment  of  the 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Deas  Mb.   President: 
posed  bill  "To  amend  certain 
to  livestock  trespass  on  Indian 

We  recommend  that  the 
to   the   appropriate   Committee 
eratlon,  and  that  it  be  enact<  d 

The  proposal  would  revise  ar 
ineffective    statutory    provisia  a 
179)    relating  to   the  trespaai 
on  Indian  lands.  The  general 
tlons  are  codified  in  25  CFR 
trespass  specifically  covered  In 

A  proposal  to  update  the 
statute  codified  In  25  U.S.C 
mltted  to  the  91st  Congress 
ment  following  the  President 
to  the  Congress  on  Indian 
posal  was  resubmitted  to  the 
and  to  the  93rd  Congress  In 
Introduced   as  section   1   of  : 
S.  1344. 

The  Indian  Affairs 
House  Committee  on  Interioi ' 
Affairs  had  held  hearings  on 
Jectlons    to    section    1    were 
the  hearing  and  the 
a  compromise  provision  in  a 
letter  to  the  House  Interior 
enclosed  draft  bill  Is  based 
of  that  compromise  bill. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides 
son  who  willfully  allows  his 
pass  on  trust  or  restricted  lan^ 
consent  of  the  Indian  or  In< 
volved,  shall  be  liable  for  a 
Indian  or  Indian  tribute  of 
fair  market  daily  value  of 
sucb  livestock  for  the  land 
termlned  by  the  Secretary  ol 
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uly  18. 1975. 
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This  proposal  avoids  the  resiilt  of  a  penalty 
becoming  effective  or  excessive  due  to  In- 
creased  or    decreased    grazing   costs. 

Examples  of  "fair  market  daily  value"  of 
livestock  grazing  determined  in  1974  include 
the  $.23  per  head  (baaed  on  a  $7.00  per 
.month  rate)  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Res- 
ervation, Montana,  and  a  1970  determination 
of  $.12  per  head  per  day  (based  on  $3.50  i>er 
month  rate)  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  also 
in  Montana. 

Section  1(b)  would  provide  tliat  an  other- 
wise unwiUful  trespass  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  willful  if  the  trespassing  livestock  are  not 
removed  within  five  days  after  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  gives  notice  to  the  person 
permitting  the  trespass.  Section  1(c)  pro- 
vides that  the  date  of  trespass  shall  be  the 
date  upon  which  the  Secretary  gives  no- 
tice thereof. 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  impound  any  livestock 
trespassing  on  trust  or  restricted  land,  with 
notice  of  such  impoundment  being  given  as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
The  owner  of  any  impounded  livestock  would 
be  able  to  claim  the  impounded  anlmsU  with- 
in the  time  specified  in  the  notice  upon  the 
payment  of  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  bill 
for  each  Impounded  animal  and  the  neces- 
sary costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Secretary. 

If  not  claimed  within  the  time  specified  in 
the  notice,  an  animal  may  be  sold.  The  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  payment  of  the 
penalty  expenses  and  the  deduction  of  the 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  animal  up- 
on satisfactory  proof  of  ownership  submitted 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Section  2  also  provides  that  the  penalty 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  an  animal 
not  paid  to  the  owner,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  tribe  or  to  the  individual  Indian,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  tribal  or  individually 
owned  lend  Is  Involved. 

Section  3  provides  that  any  unbranded 
livestock  over  one  year  of  age  found  running 
at  large  on  trust  or  restricted  land  will  be 
presumed  to  be  in  trespass  and  shall  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposal. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  willfulness  ele- 
ment of  the  trespass  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  that  such  determination 
will  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

Section  5(a)  leaves  open  the  possibility  of 
a  civil  action  In  any  case  where  the  trespass- 
ing animals  cause  damages  or  a  criminal  ac- 
tion for  any  violations  of  law  which  might 
have  been  associated  with  a  trespass. 

Section  5(b)  provides  for  recourse  by  the 
Secretary  or  Indian  land  owner  to:  (1)  the 
Secretary's  court  of  Indian  offenses  or  the 
tribal  court  of  record  for  the  reservation;  or 
(2)  the  appropriate  Federal  district  court 
where  necessary  to  enjoin  any  trespass  or  col- 
lect penalties  under  the  section.  The  provi- 
sion set  out  m  25  U.S.C.  201  relating  to  the 
collection  of  penalties  by  Judicial  action  will 
not  be  applicable  to  penalties  under  this  pro- 
posal. 

Section  6  repeals  section  2117  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended.  (25  U.S.C.  179). 
Section  2117  provides  for  a  fee  of  $1  per  bead 
of  cattle  driven  onto  or  otherwise  conveyed 
onto  Indian  land.  This  provision  is  not  ade- 
quate in  that  the  fee  is  too  low  In  many 
instances  to  adequately  protect  Indian  land 
from  trespass  by  livestock.  Section  1  of  the 
proposal  sets  a  penalty  that  will  be  adequate 
and  effective  as  Imposed  upon  those  who  per- 
mit their  livestock  to  trespass  on  Indian  land. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that   enactment   of   this   proposed 


legislation  would  be  consistent  witli  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Morris  Thompson, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  2236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  the 
duty  to  bargain  collectively  includes  bar- 
gaining with  respect  to  retirement  bene- 
fits for  retired  employees.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide 
that  the  duty  to  bargain  collectively  in- 
cludes bargaining  with  respect  to  retire- 
ment benefits  for  retired  employees.  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  iMr.  Cranston)  has 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
legislation. 

This  legislation  became  necessary  when 
tlie  Supreme  Court,  in  Allied  Chemical 
and  Alkali  Workers  of  America,  Local 
Union  No.  1  against  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  held  that  retirees  are  neither 
employees  nor  members  of  a  bargaining 
unit  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  that  retirees'  benefits  are  not, 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  8(a)(5) 
and  8(d)  of  the  act,  a  mandatory  subject 
of  bargaining  as  "terms  of  conditions  of 
employment"  of  retirees.  In  making  this 
judgment,  the  Court  ignored  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  the  previous  decision  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
which  held  that  retirees  continued  to  be 
"employees"  under  the  act  so  that  an 
employer  was  obligated  to  bargain  about 
changes  in  their  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  very  good  sense 
that  we  overtui-n  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  this  matter.  In  most  cases, 
employers  have  already  recognized  the 
mutual  interest  they  have  with  their  em- 
ployees in  bargaining  over  retiree  bene- 
fits. The  widespread  existence  of  such 
bargaining  means  that  this  legislation  is 
needed  primarily  to  avoid  leaving  the 
issue  of  retiree  benefits  up  to  chance  in 
those  few  situations  where  employers 
might  decide  to  deal  with  retirees  on  a 
unilateral  basis. 

Legalisms  aside,  however,  this  legisla- 
tion is  vital  because  it  would  guarantee 
imion  members  the  freedom  of  action 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  workei-s  who  have  already  retired. 
In  this  era  of  rampaging  inflation,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  retired  workers 
not  be  forgotten  and  that  their  unions 
have  the  protection  of  law  as  they  fight  to 
preserve  a  decent  and  dignified  standard 
of  living  for  their  retired  members. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  2236 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  8(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended — 
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(1)  by  Inserting  after  "other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment"  the  following:  ", 
including  retirement  benefits  for  retired  em- 

'^^*(2rby  Inserting  after  "all  the  terms  and 
conditions"  In  paragraph  (4)  of  the  proviso 
the  following:,  "(including  terms  and  con- 
ditions relating  to  retirement  benefits  for 
retired  employees)  •". 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S  2238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Ti-affic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
safety  standards  for  the  Uving  quarters 
of  recreational  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  use  of  recreational 
vehicles— motor  homes,  travel  traUers. 
camping  trailers,  fifth-wheel  travel  trail- 
ers truck  campers,  and  pickup  covers — 
has  become  widespread  in  recent  years; 
the  recreational  vehicle  industi-y  affects 
the  economic  and  leisure  activities  of 
thousands  of  people. 

Because  this  industry  is  relatively  new, 
there  exists  no  comprehensive  Federal 
regulations  covermg  the  safety  aspects 
of  the  living  quai-ters  of  these  vehicles. 
At  present,  each  State  regulates  the  in- 
dustry as  it  sees  fit.  The  result  is  over- 
lapping and  often  contradictory  regula- 
tions that  burden  the  manufacturers 
who  must  taUor  their  vehicles  for  each 
State,  and  which  do  not  provide  the  nec- 
essary protection  for  consumers. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Recreational  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers, I  am  introducing  comprelien- 
sive  regulatory  legislation.  It  is  essential 
that  Congress  address  itself  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  safety  standards 
for  these  vehicles,  and  I  hope  this  bill 
will  become  the  catalyst  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion. Similar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follow."; : 

S.   2238 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Recreation  Vehicle 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  con- 
firm that  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  provides  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue 
Federal  motor'  vehicle  safety  regulations  and 
standards,  and  take  other  actions,  dealing 
with  the  safety  aspects  of  electrical,  plumb- 
ing, and  heating  installations  In  recreational 
vehicles,  as  defined  herein;  dealing  with  pro- 
vision for  emergency  egress  from  sucb  ve- 
hicles; and  dealing  with  other  aspects  of  the 
safety  of  living  quarters  of  such  vehicles;  In 
order  to  minimize  or  preclude  the  possibility 
of  unreasonable  risk  of  death  or  injury  to  oc- 
cupants or  to  the  public  from  fire,  explo- 
sion, electric  shock,  contaminated  water,  or 
the  emission  of  noxious  fumes  or  gases;  and 
to  indicate  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
tliat  the  Secretary  so  regulate  recreational 
vehicles. 

Sec.  3.  Section  102  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
use.  1391)  l6  amended  by 


(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1)  the  foUowlng:  ".  includ- 
ing protection  from  the  hazards  of  fire,  ex- 
plosion, electric  shock,  contaminated  water, 
or  noxious  fumes  or  gases  in  the  living  quar- 
ters of  recreational  vehicles";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  the  followicg  new 
paragraphs: 

"(16)  "Recreational  vehicle'  means  a  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
primarily  designed  for  highway  travel  and 
constructed  to  provide  temporary  living 
quarters  for  recreation,  camping,  travel,  or 
office  use;  and  which  has  its  own  motive 
power  or  is  mounted  on  or  drawn  by  a  motor 
velilcle:  which  is  of  such  a  sine  and  weight 
as  not  to  require  special  highway  movement 
permits;  including  a  motor  home,  a  travel 
trailer,  a  camping  trailer,  a  fiftb-v/heel  travel 
trailer,  a  slide-ln-camper  (truck  camper), 
and  a  pickup  cover;  but  not  including  a 
minibike.  a  snowmobile,  a  dunebuggy.  a 
motorcycle,  or  otlier  form  of  off-road  or  all- 
terrain  vehicle. 

••(17»  'Motor  home'  means  a  vehicular  tmit 
built  on  or  permanently  attached  to  a  self- 
propelled  motor  vehicle  chassis  or  chassis  cab 
or  van,  which  becomes  an  Integral  part  of 
the  completed  vehicle  and  which  Is  designed 
to  provide  temporary  living  quarters  for 
recreation,  camping,  travel,  or  office  use,  in- 
cluding a  chassis-mount  camper  and  a  van- 
camper  type  of  motor  home. 

"(18)  "'Travel  traUer'  means  a  vehicular 
unit,  mounted  on  wheels,  primarily  designed 
and  constructed  to  provide  temporary  living 
quarters  for  recreation,  camping,  travel,  or 
office  use;  of  such  a  size  and  weight  as  not 
to  require  special  highway  movement  permits 
when  drawn  by  a  motor  vehicle;  and  towed 
by  a  motor  vehicle  using  a  connecting  device 
other  than  a  fifth-wheel  connecting  device. 
"(19)  "Camping  trailer'  means  a  vehicular 
unit,  mounted  on  wheels,  primarily  designed 
and  constructed  to  provide  temporary  living 
quarters  lor  recreation,  camping,  travel,  or 
office  use;  viith  side  walls  or  other  features 
which  fold  or  can  be  lowered  for  towing  in 
low  silhouette  by  a  motor  vehicle  and  un- 
folded or  raised  at  the  campsite  to  provide 
such  temporary  living  quarters;  and  towed  by 
a  motor  vehicle  using  a  connecting  device 
other  than  a  fifth-wheel  connecting  device. 
"(20)  'Fifth-wheel  travel  trailer'  means  a 
vehicular  unit,  mounted  on  wheels,  primarily 
designed  and  constructed  to  provide  tempo- 
rary living  quarters  for  recreation,  camping, 
travel,  or  office  use;  of  such  a  size  and  weight 
as  not  to  require  special  highway  movement 
permits  when  drawn  by  a  motor  vehicle; 
and  towed  by  a  motor  vehicle  using  a  con- 
necting device  known  as  a  flfth-wbeel. 

"(21)  ■Slide-ln-camper'  (truck  camper) 
means  an  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
having  a  root,  a  floor,  and  sides,  designed  to 
be  mounted  on  and  removable  from  the  cargo 
area  of  a  truck,  or  similar  vehicle,  by  the 
user,  for  the  purpoee  of  providing  temporary 
living  quarters  for  recreation,  camping,  travel 
or  office,  use. 

"^22)  "Pickup  cover'  means  an  item  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment  having  a  roof  and 
sides  but  without  a  floor,  designed  to  be 
mounted  on  and  removable  from  the  cargo 
area  of  a  truck,  or  similar  vehicle,  by  the 
user  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  shelter 
for  persons  or  property. 

'"(23)  'American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute' means  the  national  coordinating  in- 
stitution for  voluntary  standardization  In 
the  United  States,  headquartered  at  1930 
Broadwav.  New  York,  New  York  10018." 

Sec.  4."  (a)  Section  103(f)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(15  U.S.C.  1392)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3);  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4>,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '";  ";  and 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (4»  the  following 
new  paragraplis: 
•  (5 1   consider  relevant  Industry  standards 


applicable  to  the  safety  aspects  of  living 
quarters  of  recreational  vehicles.  Including 
Standard  A119.2  of  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute;  and 

"■(6)  consult  with  the  Sectional  Commit- 
tee on  Recreational  Vehicles  (Standard 
A 11 9.2)  of  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute." 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safely  Act  of  1966  <  15 
U.S.C.  1392)  is  amended  by  adding  at  tne 
end  '.he  foUowing  new  subsection: 

••  ( J I  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  Issue,  pj. 
initial  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
aids  applicable  to  safety  aspects  of  the 
living  quarters  of  recreational  vehicles.. 
American  National  Standards  Institute 
Standard  A119.2  as  such  standard  reads  on 
a.  date  selected  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  exclude  from  application 
any  portion  of  Standard  A119.2  which  he 
determines  is  adequately  covered  by  other 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  or 
other  Federal  standards  or  which  he  de- 
termines is  inappropriate  for  Issuance  a» 
a  safity  standard.  Such  initial  standards 
shall  be  issued  within  ninety  days  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Recreational  Vehicle 
National  TraHic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Salety 
Act  of   1975. 

•  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  thereafter  Issue, 
under  this  title  I  and  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  provided  for  therein,  new 
and  revised  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  applicable  to  the  safety  aspects  of 
such  living  quarters  except  that  where  neces- 
S8tfy  such  new  and  revised  s*..»tdards  may  be 
stated  other  than  in  performance  terms  and 
be  similar  in  the  expression  of  requirements 
to  the  format  of  Standard  A119.2.  Revisions 
of  American  National  Standard  A119.2  shall 
be  considered  In  the  development  of  such 
new  and  revised  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  in  connection  witl» 
both  the  initial  safety  standards  and  the 
new  and  revised  safety  standards,  shall  de- 
velop and  prescribe  as  compliance  with  such 
standards  an  acceptable  quality  level  which 
shall  take  Into  consideration  and  appropri- 
ately weigh  those  requirements  of  the  stand- 
ard which  are  critical,  major,  or  minor  as 
related  to  danger  to  life  or  health." 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  158 
(b)  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966.  as  amended  by 
the  Motor  Vehicle  and  Schoolbtis  Safety 
Amendments  of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  1418(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  '"Every  manu- 
facturer of  motor  vehicles  or  tires  shall  cause 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
records  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  first 
purchaser  of  each  motor  vehicle  or  tire  pro- 
duced by  such  manufacturer;  and  everj" 
dealer  In  recreational  vehicles  shall  obtain 
and  promptly  furnish  to  the  mantifacturer 
of  each  recreational  vehicle  the  name  and 
address  of  the  first  ptirchaser  thereof." 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT : 

S.  2240.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  a  temporary  trans- 
fer of  the  enrolled  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  from  the  custody 
of  the  National  Archives  to  the  custody 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  a  tempo- 
rary transfer  of  the  enrolled  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  the 
custody  of  the  National  Archives  to  the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  preliminai-y  feasibility  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Library  of  Congress  states: 
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o: 


[QJlven  all  proper  protection 
ration's  helium  container,  and 
perature  control  of  the  vehicle 
■will  be  moved,  .  .  .  the  document; 
suffer  damage  from  a  move. 

The  Library  of  Congress 
relates: 

[IJn  order  to  provide  the 
the  same  degree  of  protection 
enjoys  In  the  Archives 
tlons  would  necessarily  have  to 
the  First  Bank  of  the  United 
rotunda,   the  Declaration's  pro] 
delphia  resting  place. 

I  support  the  idea  of  bring 
laration   home    to   Philadelp^iia 
months  of  our  bicentennial 
want  to  assure  that  a  sound 
veloped  in  a  timely  fashion 
which  will  assure  the  securit; 
our  greatest  national  treasures 
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ByMr.  TUNNEY: 

S.  2241.  A  bill  entitled 
Tax  Deductibility  Act."  Refe^i' 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
credit  for  a  portion  of  utility 
curred  by  individuals  in 
their  principal  residence.  Ref^i- 
Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.    TUNNEY.   Mr. 
unemployment  occupies  the 
tional  attention,  increases  in 
utilities,  food,  and  other 
tinue  to  erode  our  national 
Inflation    has    reduced    av 
standards  by  4  1  percent  in 
months  alone.  For  some 
ever,    the    burden    of    inflat 
greater  than  that  revealed 
average  statistics.  Energy  anc 
increases  have  hit  with  espec 
impact  on  the  Uving  standaijds 
and  middle-income  citizens 
cessity,  spend  a  high  proper 
income  on  these  essentials. 

Congress  long  ago  create( 
stamp  program  to  assure  that 
cans    would    have    adequate 
People  have  the  same  basic 
ities  to  heat  and  power  their 
food.  It  is  time  Congress 
recent  utility  cost  increases 
levels    beyond    the    means 
citizens — both  the  poor  and 
moderate  means — by  providing 
the  form  of  a  partial  offset 
utility  costs. 

I    am    today    introducing 
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•  77  percent  o(  the  poor  had  incomes  less  th  in  $3,000. 
>  Calculated  from  unpublished  census  data. 
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which  will  be  of  significant  benefit  to  all 
Americans,  but  especially  to  the  elderly, 
the  retired,  and  the  millions  of  others 
living  on  low  and  moderate  Incomes. 

I  am  offering  two  bills  which  aim  at 
helping  to  relieve  the  burden  of  increased 
utility  costs.  The  Utility  Tax  Deductibil- 
ity Act  would  permit  the  deductibility 
of  taxes  paid  by  consumers  of  natural 
gas,  fuel  oil,  electricity  and  other  energy 
used  for  heating,  cooling  and  providing 
electric  power  for  their  homes.  The  ben- 
eficiaries of  this  legislation  are  middle- 
income  citizens  who  itemize  their  Fed- 
ei-al  deductions.  It  would  end  the  unfair 
discrimination  which  now  allows  citizens 
to  deduct  most  local  and  State  taxes  but 
denies  them  the  right  to  deduct  similar 

If  the  adjusted  gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer 
is— 

Income 

Not  over  $6000 

Over  «6000  but  not  over  $7000.-- 

Over  87000  but  not  over  $8000 

Over  $8000  but  not  over  $9000 

Over  $9000  but  not  over  $10.000 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $11,000 

Over  $11,000  but  not  over  $12,000 

0\er  $12,000  but  not  over  $13,000 

Over  $13,000  but  not  over  $14,000 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $15,000 


Since  the  tax  credit  provided  is  re- 
fundable, persons  with  no  tax  liability 
or  with  a  tax  liability  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  credit  are  eligible  for  a 
direct  cash  payment.  Qualified  utility 
costs  include  the  amounts  paid  by  an  in- 
dividual for  natural  gas,  fuel  oil,  elec- 
trical power,  propane,  coal  or  similar 
sources  of  energy  for  heating,  cooling  and 
providing  electrical  power  for  the  home. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  to  single  out  low  and  moderate 
income  people  for  special  utility  cost 
assistance. 

The  Washington  Center  for  Metro- 
politan Studies  Lifestyle  and  Energy 
surveys  fotind  that  in  1972-73,  lower-in- 
come households  spent  an  average  of 
more  than  1 1  percent  of  their  income  on 
natural  gas  and  electricity,  as  compared 
to  less  than  3  percent  for  households 
with  annual  incomes  over  $14,000. 

This  Ls  despite  the  fact  that  the  poor 
consumed  only  56  percent  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  the  nonpoor  and  82  percent 
as  much  natural  gas. 

Since  1973,  the  price  of  energy  related 
items  has  skyrocketed.  While  the  Con- 
sumer Piice  Index  rose  8.8  percent  be- 


utility  taxes.  More  importantly.  It  would 
allow  a  measure  of  relief  from  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  home  energy-related 
utilities.  Since  Califomians  paid  more 
than  $250  million  in  1974  utility  taxes, 
the  measure  I  am  proposing  will  bring  a 
significant  amount  of  assistance  to  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  is 
the  Utility  Cost  Assistance  Act.  It  is 
aimed  at  assisting  low  and  moderate  in- 
come people  by  creating  a  refimdable 
tax  credit  equal  to  the  amount  of  quali- 
fied utility  costs  paid  each  year  times  a 
percentage  based  on  a  person's  adjusted 
gross  income.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
credit  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
table : 

The  tax  credit  equals  qualified  utility  costs 

times  the  percentage  below 
Percentage 

2.5 

23 

21 

19 

17 

15 

12 

9 

6 

3 

tween  1973  and  1974  and  12.2  percent 
between  1974  and  1975,  the  prices  of 
energy-related  Items  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  11.4  percent  between 

1973  and  1974  and  16.6  percent  between 

1974  and  1975. 

TABLE  !      INDEXES  OF  RETAIL  PRICES,  FUEL  AND  UTILITIES, 
BY  COMPONENT,  U.S.  AVERAGES 

K1967  ^lOO)  unless  otherwise  stated) 


De-  No-  De-  1973 

cem-  vem-  cem-  annual 

txr  ber  ber  avei- 

1972  1973  1973  lages 


I  items     .  .. 

Fuel  and  utilities 

Gas  and  electricity..  . 

Gas.  all  types 

Residential  heating... 
0>hei  than  residential 
heating 

10  therms 

25  therms  

40  theims 

Electricity 

100  kWh 

250  kWh 

500  kWh . 

Fuel  oil  and  coal  .      . 
Fuel  oil  No.  2 


127.3 
121.9 
122.5 
125.1 
125.0 

125.1 
125.7 
123.5 
125.3 
120.2 
117.6 
117.9 
119.6 
119.4 
117.0 


137.6 
132.1 
129.8 
132.3 
132.7 

131.9 
134.4 
128.9 
131.7 
127.5 
124.6 
127.7 
126.7 
155.6 
154.2 


138.5 
135.8 
131.0 
133.1 
133.7 

132.5 
134.6 
129.6 
132.4 
129.0 
126.4 
127.2 
128.2 
172.8 
171.8 


133.1 
126.9 
126.4 
127.9 
127.8 

128.0 
130.2 
125.8 
127.8 
124.9 
122.1 
122.6 
124.2 
136.0 
134.5 


TAB  E  26.-THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  SPENT  ON  ENERGY  DECLINES  AS  INCOME  INCREASES 


Average  Percent  of 

annual  Btu  s  Average  total  annual 

(millions  per  annual  cost  income  spent 

household)  per  household  on  energy 


207 
118 
55 
34 
294 
129 
80 
85 


$379 
147 
131 
101 

572 
153 
167 
252 


15.2 
5.9 
5.2 
4.0 
7.2 
1.9 
2.1 
3.2 


Income  status 


Average 
income 


Percent  of 
Average        total  annual 
(millions  per       annual  cost      income  spent 
household)  per  household  on  energy 


Average 
annual  Btu  s 


Upper  middle:  ToUl >  $14, 000 

Natural  gas 

Electricity 

Gasoline 

Well  off:  Total »  24, 500 

Natural  gas .. 

Electricity. 

Gasoline 


403 
142 
108 
153 
478 
174 
124 


$832 
166 
213 
453 
994 
200 
261 
533 


5.9 
1.2 
1.5 
3.2 
4.1 
.8 
1.1 
2.2 


Note:  Electricity  and  natural  eas  expenditures  based  on  billing  data  received  from  utilities. 
Gasoline  expenditures  estimated  from  respondents'  quantitative  information  and  the  average 
1972-73  price  of  37  cents  per  gallon. 

Source:  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies  Lifestyle  and  Energy  Surveys,  1972  73. 
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l(^BLE  l.-INOEXES  OF  RETAIL  PRICES,  FUELS  AND 
UTILITIES,  BY  COMPONENT,  U.S.  AVERAGES 

11967=100] 


De- 

No- 

Item 

cem- 
ber 
1973 

vem- 

ber 

1974 

De- 

1974 

cem- 

annual 

ber 

aver- 

1974 

age 

Consumer    Price    Index: 

U.S.  all  items 

feulsand  utilities 

Gas  and  electricity 

Gas,  all  types 

Residential  heating 

Other     than     residential 
heating. 

lOtnerms 

25  therms 

40  therms 

Electricity 

100  kWh 

250  kWh 

500  kWh 

Fuel  oil  and  coal 

Fuel  oil  No.  2 

Telephone   service,    resi- 
dential  

U.S.  gasoline,  regular  and 
premium 


138.5 
135.9 
131.0 
133.1 
133.7 

132.5 
134.6 
129.6 
132.4 
129.0 
126.4 
127.2 
128.2 
172.8 
171.8 

120.5 

131.9 


154.3 

155.4 

147.7 

157.1 

158.4 

150.2 

154.0 

156.7 

145.8 

153.0 

155.8 

143.9 

158.2 

161.7 

147.4 

148.1 

160.3 

140.6 

150.9 

153.0 

142.2 

143.0 

146.0 

137.1 

148.4 

150.3 

140.7 

154.9 

157.5 

147.5 

150.6 

153.9 

144.6 

152.6 

155.5 

145.9 

155.9 

158.0 

146.4 

229.2 

228.8 

214.6 

224.5 

223. 9 

213.0 

122.1 

122.1 

121.4 

159.0 

159. 1 

159.9 

With  the  prices  of  other  essentials  like 
food  and  clothing  also  rising,  low-  and 
moderate-income  people  are  less  able  to 
shift  their  consumption  from  nonessen- 
tials. As  a  result,  they  have  suffered  dis- 
proportionately from  the  recent  inflation. 

A  study  on  the  "Impact  of  Rising  Res- 
idential Energy  Prices  on  the  Low- 
Income  Population"  prepared  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Income  Security  Policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  recently  reported  that — 

Although  the  poor  are  somewhat  more 
likely  to  live  in  warmer  climates  and  occupy 
smaller  homes,  their  home  heating  prob- 
lems are  for  several  reason.i  more  serious. 
Low  Income  households  tend  to  live  in 
homes  with  Inadequate  insulation,  and  are 
thus  not  able  to  economize  on  home  heat- 
ing. Because  heating  costs  come  in  several 
large  lump  sums  in  the  winter  and  with  the 
poor  less  able  to  summon  up  cash  reserves 
or  obtain  credit,  it  may  be  impossible  for 
some  low  Income  households  to  pay  their 
heating  bills.  Those  hardest  hit  by  the  rising 
prices  of  home  heating  fuel  are  the  poor  who 
live  in  single-family  homes  In  the  coldest 
parts  of  the  country  and  heat  their  homes 
with  fuel  oU.  For  such  households,  home 
heating  costs  during  tlie  coming  winter  will 
reach  $80  per  month,  compared  to  about 
$60  per  month  last  winter. 

Furthermore,  due  to  tlie  inverted  price 
schedules  by  which  utility  companies 
charge  higher  unit  prices  to  customers 
using  smaller  amounts  of  energy,  some 
low-income  individuals  may  pay  higher 
prices  for  their  fuel. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
facts  on  energy.  Higher  utility  costs  are 
here  to  stay.  Utilities  are  basic  elements, 
of  survival.  Just  as  this  Nation  is  com- 
mitted to  adequate  housing  and  nutri- 
tion, we  must  also  insure  that  no  one 
must  go  without  heat,  cooking  fuel,  or 
electricity  in  their  home.  Tlie  legislation 
I  am  offering  is  a  signific  step  toward 
such  a  commitment. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2241 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 164(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  aft«r  paragraph  (6) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(6)  State  and  local  public  utility  taxes,". 

(b)  Section  164(b)  (5)  (relating  to  defini- 
tions and  special  rules)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(5)  Separately  stated  general  sales 
taxes  and  oasoline  taxes  and  public  vtlltty 
TAXES. — If  the  amount  of  any  general  sales 
tax  or  of  any  tax  on  the  sale  of  gasoline,  dlesel 
fuel,  or  other  motor  fuel  or  of  any  public 
utility  tax  Is  separately  stated,  then,  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  so  stated  is  paid  by 
the  consumer  (otherwise  than  in  connection 
with  the  consumer's  trade  or  business)  to  his 
seller,  such  amount  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax 
imposed  on,  and  paid  by,  such  consumer.". 

(c)  Section  164(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6»  PtTBLic  UTiLrry  taxes. — Tlie  term 
'public  utility  taxes'  means  a  tax  Imposed 
on  the  sale,  furnishing,  use,  or  consumption 
of  natural  gas,  fuel  oil,  electrical  power,  pro- 
pane, coal,  or  other  similar  products  or 
sources  of  energy  for  heatug,  cooling,  and 
providing  electrical  power  for  the  taxpayer 
to  principal  residence. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 

S.  2242 
Be  it  ciiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  TV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowed)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  45  t^  45A, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  44  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 
"Sf.c.  45.  Utilxty  Costs  Related  to  PRiNt^i- 

PAL  RESn>ENCE   OP  TAXPAYER. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  Is  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  a 
portion,  determined  under  subsection  (b),  of 
the  utility  costs  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  in  connection 
with  his  principal  residence. 

"(b)  Determination  op  Amount. — -The 
amount  of  th©  credit  allowed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
utility  costs  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year  in  connection  with  his 
principal  residence  by  the  percentage  appli- 
cable under  the  following  table: 

If  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the  tax- 
payer is —  The  applicable 

percentage  is — 

Not  over  $6,000 26 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $7,000 23 

Over  $7,000  but  not  over  $8,000 21 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $9,000 19 

Over  89.000  but  not  over  $10,000 17 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $11,000 15 

Over  $11,000  but  not  over  $12,000 12 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $13,000 9 

Over  $13,000  but  not  over  $14,000 6 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $15,000 3 

Over  $15,000 0 

"(c)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Joint  residents. — In  the  case  of  tax- 
payers who  share  the  same  residence  but  file 
separate  returns,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  residence  shall  be  allocated  among 
such  taxpayers  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  sum  of  the  amo\mts  allowed  to  such 
individuals  with  respect  to  the  same  resi- 
dence exceed  25  percent  of  the  utility  cost 
paid  or  incun-ed  in  connection  with  such 
residence  for  the  taxable  year. 


"(2)  Application  wtth  sections  lea  and 
212. — No  credit  is  allowable  tmder  subsection 
(a)  for  any  amount  for  which  a  deduction  is 
claimed  under  section  162  or  section  212. 

"(d)  Definition  or  Utility  Costs. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'utility 
costs'  means  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  by  an 
individual  for  natural  gas.  fuel  oil,  electrical 
power,  propane,  coal,  or  other  similar  prod- 
ucts or  sources  ol  energy  for  heating,  coolliiu. 
and  providing  electrical  power  for  the  tax- 
payer's principal  residence. 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  ai 
are  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  oi 
this  section.". 

(b)(1)  Section  56(a)(2)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  imposition  of  minimum  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clavLse  (vl),  by  striking  out  the  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and  '  at  the  end  of  clau.se 
(vil)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  word  "and",  and  by  inserting  afttr 
clause  (vil)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(viil)  section  45  (relating  to  credit  for 
utility  expenses  related  to  principal  resi- 
dence of  taxpayer):  and". 

(2)  Section  56(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  carryovers)  is  amended  by  sirikin« 
out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F),  by  striking  out  "exceed"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (O)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and",  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (Gi  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(H)  section  45  (relating  to  credit  for 
utility  expenses  related  to  principal  resi- 
dence of  taxpayer),  exceed". 

(3)  Section  6096  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44"  and  by 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "44 
and  45". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  45.  Utility   expenses   related   to   prin- 
cipal residence  of  taxpayer. 
"Sec.  45A.  Overpayment  of  tax.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


ByMr.NUNN: 

S.  2243.  A  bill  to  revise  and  improve 
the  child  support  program  established 
by  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  child 
support  bill  passed  by  Congress  on  De- 
cember 20,  1974,  and  signed  into  public 
law  by  President  Ford  on  January  4, 
1975,  represents  a  bill  of  rights  for  chil- 
dren— the  right  of  every  child  to  have 
some  identity,  the  right  of  every  child  to 
have  paternity  established  in  a  fair  and 
efiScient  manner,  and  the  right  of  every 
child  to  support  from  his  natural  par- 
ents. In  essence,  the  primary  beneficiaries 
are  the  children. 

When  the  President  signed  PubUc  Law 
93-647,  he  issued  a  statement  supporting 
the  concepts  of  the  program  but  ex- 
pressed some  reservations  concerning  the 
increased  Federal  role.  In  my  opinion, 
President  Ford's  reservations  do  not  re- 
flect the  deep  principles  and  the  real 
values  the  President  has  on  the  Issue  of 
child  support.  Rather  his  statement  re- 
flects the  position  of  the  Federal  agencies 
involved.  The  President's  statement  has 
been  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  bu- 
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support  Uieir 


reaucracy  to  delay  the  Issifioce  of  regu- 
lations and  the  approval'  oX  funds  to 
implemeni  the  i>rogTam  at  both  the 
Federal  and  State  level. 

Many  Members  of  Cong^ss  and  most 
of  the  citizens  of  this  cour  try  are  prob- 
ably unawaie  of  the  Pr<sident's  long 
commitmeiU  to  solving  the  problem  of 
absent  parents  wiio  fail  to 
children  and  families. 

In  fact  the  first  proix>se4  legislation  I 
eoald  find  cofncemlng  the  ihsent  parent 
who  failed  to  provide  for  t  le  support  of 
his  children  and  family  w  ls  introduced 
on  Maj-  9,  1949  in  H.R.  4«;  0  by  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  from  G  rand  Rapids, 
Mich.  He  was  not  too  well 
but  his  name  is  now  fami 
one.  He  was  none  other  it  an  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  On  that  same  day,  il  similar  bill, 
H.R.  4565,  was  introduced 
man  Andrew  Jacobs  of  Ir  diana.  These 
two  bills  soon  became  knowi  i  as  tlie  'run- 
away pappy"  bills.  H.R.  458i  I  provided  for 
the  enforcement  of  support 
tatn  State  and  Federal  courts,  and  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  move  oi  traid  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  to  avoid 
compliance  with  such  orders.  Congress- 
man Ford  continued  to  int;  oduce  a  sim- 
ilar bill  in  about  eight  d  fferent  Con- 
gresses. The  last  such  bill  v  as  H.R.  2309, 
which  he  introduced  on  January  8,  1973. 

At  the  time  he  introduce  H.R.  2309, 
Mr.  Ford  stated  that  thi 
quote: 

Would  make  child  support 
able  in  Federal  courts.  It  woulh  bring  f«deTal 
authority  to  bear  on  the  probl  ?m  of  noofiup- 
port  by  liusbauds  and  fathers  vho  shirk  their 
parental  raEponsibUitles.  Pass  tge  of  my  bill 
will  give  legal  sanctloa  to  the 
cial  obligatloc«  every  busbaifl  has  to  take 
care  ot  hi^  taaiUy. 


!  bill,  and  I 


trders  eu/oroe- 


hiiw 


u  « 


Mr 


I   am   puzzled   ss   to 
Ford's  adralnlstraUon  ha-s  nDw 
sage  of  a  bill  removing  all 
eral  Courts  in  child  supro'.t 

I  further  quote  from 
troductory  statement: 

We  need  the  help  of  tlie  fede 
to  get  at  hiisbands  and 
to  support  their  children  ai^.d 
state  to  escape  their  respansU^Ut 
'we  should  throw  the  forces 
government  Into  the  pursuU 
ran  off  and  le«ve  th«ir  famliiesh^lth 
of  snpport.  A  man  who  ab^nd 
Is  Just  as  much  a  felon  es  the 
a'\  automobile. 


Xathi  «■ 


With  this  back-Toiird,  ?. 
sear-^ly  be  considered  as 
hind  the  delay  in  puttins 
port  pn>,iram  into  full 
statement   ho   sJcned   v. 
Public  Law  91-S47,  ho~ev 
continuatisly  v.td  to  delay 
ther.  it  has  been  i:scd  as  a 
imrkmenting-   certain 
bill.  Finally,  it  has  been  iv 
managers  of  the  recently 
8538  to,  for  aV  pi-actical 
thebiU. 

Mr.  Poixl.  in  his  January 
said  he  was  in  favor  of 
this  child  support  pr(«ram. 
for  a,  period  of  over  25  years 
Ike  feels  about  the  subject 
time  to  publicly  ask  the 
January  statement  reflects 
Ings  about  the  child  suppoit 
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bedieve,  Instead,  we  have  heard  the  voice 
of  those  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  who 
would  dilute  the  new  law. 

&fillions  of  children  are  counting  on 
this  new  program  to  have  their  identity 
established  Aod  to  be  supported  by  their 
natural  father. 

Mr.  President,  PubUc  Law  93-647  not 
only  represents  a  bill  of  rights  for  chil- 
dren, but  removes  from  the  taxpayer  the 
biu^en  of  supporting  children  of  absent 
parents. 

In  the  last  3  yeais,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, uiider  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  has 
been  extremeiy  active  in  pursuing  the 
concepts  outlined  in  the  new  child  sup- 
port program.  The  Rnance  Conunittee 
has  always  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to 
help  the  children  whose  family  could  or 
would  not  help  tliem.  In  tliis  area,  the 
committee  has  significantly  increased  the 
amount  of  child  support  tliat  has  been 
collected.  "Riose  who  would  delay  the 
new  regulations  that  ai-e  .'ichetlulcd  to 
go  into  effect  August  1,  1975,  often  argue 
that  the  State  should  take  care  of  de- 
pendent children  since  their  parents  do 
not  have  the  funds  to  support  them. 

I  would  hke  to  present  some  facts  in 
this  area: 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  there  was  approxi- 
mately $190  million  collected  by  tJiose 
States  who  were  active  in  the  child  sup- 
port Fiogram.  This  increased  to  over  $240 
million  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  projecting 
the  first  half  fiscal  year  1975  collectiono 
to  the  full  fiscal  year  of  1975,  the  amoimt 
collected  just  for  recipients  on  the  AFDC 
program  will  amount  to  over  $265  mil- 
lion. Tliei-e  are  also  those  who  say  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  money  and  personnel  to 
pursue  absent  parents,  but  let  us  look  at 
those  States  that  have  programs  to  en- 
force and  collect  child  support.  What  arc 
they  accomplishing?  The  average  cost  of 
collecting  $1  of  child  support  in  thase 
States  is  less  than  25  cents  for  each  dollar 
collected.  That  means,  Mr.  President. 
thi.t  of  tlae  $265  million  collected  this 
year  from  absent  parents,  the  cost  will 
be  less  than  $75  million.  It  is  apparent 
from  these  figures  that  there  is  a  very 
large  nmnber  of  people  who  could  and 
should  support  their  children  or  their 
families.  This  burden,  however,  is  left  to 
the  taxnajer  because  of  we?.k  collectin.i 
mechenisms. 

I  wou'd  inclriic'  amcnc  the  people  v.'ln 
do  not  want  an  effective  child  support 
program  mflr»y  oI  the  tcp  echelon  in  the 
welfare  sCcTnert  oi  HEW.  I  do  not  include 
HEW  Secretary  Wein^cr.Ter  in  that 
group.  Mr.  W.:!nb:rger  hr,?,  in  my  cpin- 
ion.  endeavored  to  do  the  best  tint  ho 
could  v.-1-ule  beinf;  hobbled  on  evory  side 
by  his  employees  in  HEW.  Mr.  Wsin- 
berger's  true  fc^lin^s  were  cxprcsoed  in 
his  speech  in  Califom^n,  on  July  22,  1375. 
He  is  s gainst  waste  and  programs  that 
crer:te  dependency. 

Perhaiw  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Puuiuce  Ccaiunittee  was  best  ab'v 
to  enpress  th?  problem  with  which  the 
Pi-esident  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
are  saddled.  This  was  brought  out  in  the 
chah-man's  statement  duiing  the  con- 
firmation hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  of  Dr.  David 
Mathe^ws  to  be  the  new  Secret;tr:.-  of  the 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Senator  Long  stated: 

It  has  been  mj-  experience  during  about 
the  past  12  years,  that  altogether  too  often 
tbe  man  who  goe3  over  to  that  Department 
•ven  tliough  he  goes  with  the  best  Inten- 
tions, In  short  order,  becomes  a  representa- 
tive of  a  fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth  branch  of 
this  government.  'When  •ODieone  from  the 
Hill  talks  to  tbe  President  about  something, 
for  example,  they  might  oome  to  complete 
agreement  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  take 
the  employa'ole  people  who  are  on  welfare 
and  put  them  to  work  doing  something  con- 
structive. You  have  no  difficulty  coming  to 
terms  with  the  President  on  something  like 
that.  But  the  minute  the  .Secretary  of  HEW 
gets  in  on  the  act,  he  has  to  talk  to  those 
people  do'.vn  there  In  that  Department  and, 
from  that  time  on.  nothing  can  be  achieved. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  told  me 
that  the  new  clilld  support  program  was  his 
Ide.^  before  it  v.-as  mii:e.  He  f«ld  he  had  a  bill 
In  there  for  the  runaway  pappy  long  before 
I  did,  and  he  was  for  that  kind  of  thing.  Now, 
when  he  signed  the  bill,  there  was  some 
laiijua^;€  in  his  signing  statement  which  does 
not  sound  like  Gerald  P\?rd  at  all  to  me,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  was  composed  by  Mr.  Wein- 
berger. I  think  that  It  was  somebody  down 
fit  the  Department  that  run  something 
through  that  was  suppo%d  to  be  a  commit- 
ment. I  do  not  think  the  President  neoes- 
sorliy  means  some  of  tho;e  things.  1  thtuk  he 
Jnst  signed  It  because  he  was  too  busy  to 
wrrite  the  mess.afre  for  himself.  But  basically, 
the  law  he  signed  is  a  good  law. 

Section  1. — Federal  Courts.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  the  child  suppoit  pro- 
gram is  the  authorization  for  SLates  to 
take  civil  action.s  to  enforce  cliild  support 
obli^iations  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  provision,  I-TEW's  duties 
T\ould  Include  approving  applications 
from  a  State  for  permission  to  sue  in 
Federal  court  in  a  situation  v.here  a 
prorcruting  attorney  or  court  in  another 
State  does  not  undertake  to  enforce  the 
court  order  against  a  deserting  father 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  originat- 
ing Stat^.  undT  these  circumstances, 
woulci  be  a'.Uhnrizod  to  enforce  the  order 
ar^.ii:;t  the  dfiTtin?  father  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  A  civil  action  may  be 
brru?ht  in  any  judici.7l  district  in  whkli 
the  claim  aro-c,  the  plaintiff  i^.sides,  or 
the  defendant  resides.  Tiic  House  bill, 
H.R.  8598,  vT-uld  delete  this  provision  en- 
tirely. My  bill  would  revise  the  act- 
Social  Secuiit7  Act — to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  CC5CS  tliat  could  fcc  certified  to 
Fedf*ral  court.';. 

Mr.  Presidert.  I  a^rec  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairiran  cf  the  "enats  Com- 
inittee  on  Finance  that  the  child  purport 
Ihw  wh'ch  go?5  into  effect  on  August  1, 
1075.  rory  reed  5or-^?  c-i-TCctirg  r>mend- 
ment.-^.  I  do  ■''.ot  a!n-ee,  ho-orcvcr,  with  the 
bni'-aii'rats  -t  HIT^.V  av.d  thz'-;  ff embers 
of  the  Ho\'!sc  vlio  vcr  it  to  £ut  Ui2  entire 
nro^.'^m.  For  th.is  reason,  I  rin  introduc- 
ing my  ■Pr-t  bill  containing  fmicndmsnts 
tj  rtvi.-^e  and  improve  the  i^xw  cliild 
support  law. 

This  problf^m,  vhi'h  should  not  hcire 
arisen,  vas  caused  by  HEW  regfulations 
vhich  dele^te  to  the  oCBces  of  child 
suppoit  authority  to  receive  and  approve 
applications  from  States  for  permission 
to  utilize  Fed  em  1  courts  In  situations  in 
which  the  absent  parent  resides  in  an- 
other otr.te  and  that  other  State  refuses 
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to  act  on  a  request  from  the  State  in 
which  the  mother  is  living.  It  was  the 
Intent  of  the  child  support  law  that  the 
final  certification  to  the  Federal  court 
would  be  made  either  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  special  designee  for  child  support 
at  the  HEW  headquarters  level.  It  was 
not  intended  that  the  Federal  courts  be 
overburdened  by  too  many  referrals  of 
this  nature.  Furthermore,  we  wanted  to 
assure  that  the  top  staff  in  HEW  would 
do  evei-ything  that  it  could  to  encourage 
the  noncooperating  States  before  finally 
certifying  a  case  to  the  Federal  courts. 
I  realize,  even  if  HEW  does  not,  that 
some  overzealous  attorney  in  a  State 
program  could  refer  hundreds  of  cases 
lor  certification,  and  that  the  regional 
offices  could  certify  most  of  these  cases 
to  the  Federal  courts.  My  amendment 
would  clarify  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
is  to  limit  the  numj)er  of  cases  sent  to 
the  Federal  courts  by  making,  as  a  part 
of  the  law,  that  the  certification  function 
will  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  designee  for  child  support  and  not 
by  any  other  individual. 

CONSENT — SECTION    4D9 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  when 
Congress  enacts  a  law,  the  administra- 
tion should  endeavor  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  to  enforce  it. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  "foot  drag- 
ging" on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
particularly  concerning  one  of  the  pro- 
visions, section  459,  that  was  effective 
on  January  1.  Public  Law  93-647  was 
signed  on  January  4,  and  to  date  there 
have  been  no  rules  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  administration  as  to 
how  the  various  departments,  offices,  and 
councils  of  the  executi\'e  branch  are 
going  to  process  the  wiits  of  garnish- 
ment they  are  recei\ing.  Since  the  law 
has  been  in  effect,  many  departments 
have  had  to  make  ad  hoc  decisions  as 
to  what  to  do  about  the  writs  of  garn- 
ishment that  they  have  received.  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Postal 
Service,  very  soon  after  the  law  was 
enacted,  provided  guidelines  for  process- 
ing these  writs  or  statutory  orders  for 
withholding.  We  imderstand  that  there 
is  an  informal  ad  hoc  committee  work- 
ing under  the  aegis  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  includes  members  of  at 
least  the  key  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  have  been  struggling 
T^lth  drafting  implementing  regulations 
since  approximately  March. 

To  speed  up  the  prescribing  of  regu- 
lations in  this  area,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing includes  clarification  of  the  gar- 
nishment provision  of  section  459.  It 
would  authorize  the  President  to  issue 
regtilations  for  the  implementation  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  thus  remove  one  of  the 
alleged  reasons  for  the  delay  in  provid- 
ing new  regulations  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Officers  and  employees  upon  whom 
legal  process  may  be  served  with  respect 
to  moneys  payable  to  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  Federal  Government 
would  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  be 
designated  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  be  designated 


by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  Courts  in  the 
case  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  other  cases,  by 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  also  defiiied  several  of  the 
terms  in  the  language  to  remove  any 
confusion  as  to  their  meaning.  One  of 
the  clarifications  was  made  by  adding 
that  section  459  is  applicable  only  to 
what  any  other  private  person  in  the 
State  would  be  subject  to. 

'•Legal  process"  refers  to  pay  proced- 
ure authorized  or  sanctioned  by  law,  for 
the  formal  enforcement  of  a  legal  right 
or  tlie  obtaining  of  such  remedy  as  the 
law  allows,  and  includes,  but  is  not 
limted  to,  execution,  levy,  attachment, 
garnishment,  attachment  execution, 
tinistee  process,  and  the  statutory  remedy 
for  recovery  of  support  and  maintenance 
tmder  the  aid-to-families-with-depend- 
ent-children  program  established  by  this 
title — for  example,  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  Florida,  and  Georgia. 
Thus,  the  provisions  of  section  303 
(a)  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act — title  15,  United  States  Code, 
section  1973 <a) — shall  not  apply  to  or- 
ders for  the  support  of  any  person — and 
debts  arising  under  such  orders — deter- 
mined under  administrative  procedures 
which  are  established  pursuant  to  State 
law  and  which  afford  substantive  due 
process  and  provide  for  judicial  review. 

As  used  in  section  459,  the  tenn  "Unit- 
ed States"  means  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  all  of  its 
branches,  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
sti-umentalities,  and  includes  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia — 
together  with  all  of  its  arms,  branches, 
parts,  agencies,  or  instrumentalities — the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  any  Federal  commis- 
sion, or  any  wholly  owned  Federal  corpo- 
ration. 

The  term  "based  upon  remuneration 
for  employment"  includes  wages,  salary, 
incentive  pay,  bonuses,  or  other  remu- 
neration for  employment;  such  terms 
also  includes  payments  under  Federal 
programs  if  <  a )  the  payment  therevmder 
would  not  be  payable  except  for  past  or 
present  employment,  and  (b)  the  amount 
of  such  payment  is  directly  or  indirectly 
based — wholly  or  in  part — on  the  amount 
or  quantum  of  the  remuneration  paid 
or  payable  for  tlie  employment  involved. 
Therefore,  the  provisions  of  section  459 
would  apply,  for  example,  to  payments 
under  first,  the  civil  service  retirement 
program;  second,  the  old  age,  sui-vivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program;  third, 
tlie  retirement  and  disability  system 
established  for  the  employees  of  the  For- 
eign Sei-vice:  fourth,  the  various  retire- 
ment, annuity,  and  survivor  benefit  plans 
and  programs  established  for  members 
of  the  armed  services  or  employees  of  the 
United  States;  fifth,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  program;  sixth, 
beneficiaries  of  life  insurance  policies 
provided  under  Government  programs 
where  the  amount  of  coverage  is  directly 
or  indirectly  based — wholly  or  in  part — 
on  tlie  amount  of  remuneration  for  the 
employment  involved;  seventh,  the  Fed- 


eral program  for  compensation  for  work 
injuries  of  Federal  employees;  and 
eighth,  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act — but  only  in 
cases  where  the  pa>'ments  are  made  by 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  provisions  of  section  459  would 
not  apply,  for  example,  to  most  benefits 
payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, because  the  amomit  of  the  benefit 
is  dctermmed  on  the  basis  of  need  or  on 
the  amount  of  disability  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  the  amoimt  of  remuneration 
paid  for  the  employment  sei*vice  in- 
volved: however,  such  provision  would 
apply  in  the  case  of  benefits  payable  to 
the  widow  or  widower  under  the  de- 
pendence and  indemnity  compensation 
program  for  service-connected  deaths. 

The  provision  would  not  apply  to  State 
or  locally  administered  programs  even 
though  such  programs  have  been  estab- 
ll.shed  under  Federal  auspices  and 
there  is  Federal  participation  in  the 
costs  thereof,  simply  because  the  bene- 
fits paid  out  are  not  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  State  unemployment 
compensation  programs  are  prime  ex- 
amples of  this  category.  The  provisions 
would  also  not  apply  to  reimbursement 
of  expenses  incurred  by  individuals  in 
connection  with  employment  or  allow- 
ances in  lieu  thereof.  Per  diem,  travel, 
mileage  reimbursement,  or  similar  work- 
related  expenses  are  prime  examples  of 
this. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fact 
section  459  is  applicable  to  particular 
moneys  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
those  moneys  will  be  subject  to  legal 
process;  it  merely  means  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  moneys  will  be  sub- 
ject to  legal  process  will  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  State  law  in  hke  man- 
ner as  if  the  United  States  were  a  private 
person. 

We  have  also  provided  that  section 
459  would  be  applicable  to  legal  process 
brought  in  any  particular  case  only  if 
such  process  is  served,  by  registered  or 
certified  mail  with  return  receipt  re- 
quested, on  the  governmental  official  who 
is  designated  to  accept  service  of  legal 
process  in  such  a  case,  would  not  become 
effective  prior  to  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  service  is  made,  and  the  oflB- 
cial  uixin  whom  the  legal  process  is 
served  would  have  5  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  in  which  to  respond.  There 
would  also  be  a  limit  on  the  percentage 
of  the  individual's  wages  which  the 
United  States  would  pay  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  individual  is  personally 
i>ei-ved. 

Section  453 — Parent  Locator  Service. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
locating  the  absent  parent  whether  it 
is  to  establish  paternity  or  collect  sup- 
port. Service  of  process  cannot  ordi- 
nanly  be  effected  without  knowing  the 
residence  or  business  address  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

Thus,  one  provision  of  the  child  sup- 
port statute  is  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Parent  Locator  Service — PLS — 
witliin  the  Department  of  HEW's  sepa- 
rate child  support  enforcement  unit. 
Tills  imit,  upon  request  of  first,  a  local 
or  State  oSQcial  with  support  collection 
responsibility  under  this  program,  sec- 
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and,  a  court  with  support 
or  third,  tbe  agent  of  a 
not  on  welfare,  will  make 
th?  State  PLS  the  most 
and  place  of  employment 
parent  and  other  pertineni 
which  it  can  obtain  from 
the  files  of  any  Federal  ag 
Etate — regardless  of  vrhcth^ 
is  under  a  conrt  order  to 
mr.ticn  of  a  national  secuifty 
irX3rmatioo  in  highly  conTi 
STJch  as  those  of  the  Bixrea 
Eus  wonld  net  be  di\-ulp3 
acenry   for   child  support 
must    also    establish    a 
units  at  the  local  level--ti 
parents. 

The  WLS  is  computeri^d 
operatioa  now.  at  least  for 
runs.  Those  States  with 
have  terminals  with  Input 
the  Federal  PLS.  but  not 
ords  or  data  In  the  PPLS  d' 
Pederal  PLS  will  irsintain 
files  for  esAih  State.  States 
iTiinals  will  be  able  to 
Uon  through  the  F^ederal 
sion  of  the  request  on 
cards  or  on  designated  for^JS 
eral  PLS  win   respond  to 
from    the   State    within    1 
depenciing  upon  the  day 
receiTed.  The  entire  FPLS 
slfied  and  maintained  in  a 
would   prevent  any 
from  being  obtained  from 

The   Parent   Locator   Set: 
Federal  level  will  not  u.se 
or  similar  ts'pe  personnel 
sJcaDy  de-slgned  to  make 
checks  and  checks  v^lth 
necessary. 

Before  utiliring  the  Fed^: 
State  must  make  a 
gent  effort  to  locate  the 
throa^h  its  own  locator  ser 
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net  disappeared,  Tbey  are  f 
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children.  Many  of  the  abte 
be  found  within  the  same 
even  are  not  absent  and 
tn  the  home  of  the  appiicaht 
cipient  of  AFDC.  Of  the  5' 
the  fathers  wiiose  residenci 
the  1973  AFDC  study  she 
percent  were  ILvlne  in  ih{ 
and  19  5  percent  of  these 
the  same  county  as  the 

Under  tie  HEW  regulatio^is 
Euant  to  tiie  child  suppoit. 
La's-  93-547.  there  is  no  r;c 
Social   Securlt>'   Administ 
to  provide  the  social  securi^ 
the  absent  parent  to  the 
Locator  Service — SPLS — vi  , 
Parent  Locator  Service  in 
the  State  docs  not  know 
been   able   to  ascertain 
nuHibers.  This  is  contrary 
that  has  been  in  extsteno( 
years.  Durtag  this  time 
c^n-Jty  Administration  has 
the  social  security  number 
parent  to  the  State 
requested  the  address  and 
ptoyment  of  the  absent 
Dot  provide  the  absent  paretit 
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curity  number  in  its  request  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Adminli^tration. 

Since  the  language  used  in  Public  Law 
93-647  for  requesting  location  data  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration  is 
similar  to  that  previously  used  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  under  which  tlie  SSA 
has  provided  the  social  security  nimiber 
of  the  absent  parent  to  the  States,  we 
felt  that  Congress,  in  enacting  the  new 
law.  w?3  merely  ratifying  past  proce- 
dures vhich  inclucied  the  submittal  of 
the  social  security  numbers  of  the  absent 
parents  to  the  SLate  agency  which  v,-p.s  an 
integral  pr.rt  of  the  procedures. 

These  numbers  are  essential  to  the 
State  and  local  sgencies  a-s  an  aid  in 
locating  absent  parents.  Without  the 
.social  security  number,  the  cost  of 
locating  the  sbncnt  parent  would  in- 
crease tremendously  and.  tn  a  large 
nvmber  of  cases,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  locate  the  missing  parent. 
.  However,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
Istretion.  in  revic^ring  the  SSA  regula- 
tions and  operntlons  to  determine  the 
necessary  revisions  to  rtsulations  to 
conform  with  the  Priva-cy  Act  of  1974 — 
PuKic  Law  92-579  enacted  December  31, 
1974 — has  not  foimd  any  provision  in 
regulations  or  in  public  law  authorizing 
it  to  provide  the  social  security  number 
of  the  absent  parent  to  the  State  agency. 

The  House  bill.  H-R.  8538,  would 
abolish  the  Federal  Parents  lijcator 
Service  and  thus  cause  tlie  States  to  need 
a  large  number  of  investigatiTe  staff  to 
locate  absent  pai'ents  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased cost  for  each  per.son  located. 
And,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  the 
State  would  not  liare  the  ability  to  locate 
many  of  them  since,  uruier  the  House- 
passed  bill,  the  State  could  request  in- 
formatioii  from  IRS  and  social  security 
only  when  the  absent  pai'ent  is  under  a 
court  order  to  .suppoit  or  when  the  State 
has  petitioned  the  courts  for  a  support 
order.  Any  attorney  knows  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  a  valid  address 
for  the  defendants  in  child  support 
cases.  Can  it  be  that  the  spon.sors  of  the 
House-passed  bill  and  HEW  were  not 
interested  in  establishing  the  paternity 
of  children  who  are  on  AFDC,  children 
whose  only  hope  of  having  tholr  identity 
estabhshed  is  through  the  help  of  adults. 
Why  ^ould  the.^e  children  be  depri^'od 
of  th<*ir  rights  to  Inheritance  and  to  the 
varicns  benefits  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment for  children  of  decea.":etl  parents. 

My  bill  v.ould  leave  the  Federal  Par- 
ents Locxitor  Service  Intact.  wx)uld  make 
a  technical  revision  to  the  Social  Secri- 
rity  Act  to  include  the  requirement  that 
the  social  security  account  num.ber  of 
the  absent  parent  will  be  furnished  to 
the  State  FLS  a^  was  orfeineny  intended 
and  which  hn^  been  don?  In  the  past, 
pnd  would  €mphflST7:e  the  fr.ct  that  only 
the  State  egency  ^Tnild  have  access  to 
the  Federal  I*nrer;t  Locator  6N"stem. 

Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  IRS  collection  system  for 
chiJd  support  tis  the  House -passed  bill 
vould  do  and  have  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  some  of  the  other  provisions. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by 
the  disregard  for  the  Nation's  children 
evidenced  by  the  Hou.se-pa&«ed  bill. 
There  were  only  a,  few  Representatives 


on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  bill  was  dis- 
cussed, and  I  trust  that  the  many  who 
were  not  will  read  H.R.  8598  and  see 
what  it  actuallj-  does  to  harm  children 
Instead  of  vbui  tiiose  who  urged  passage 
say  it  does. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
seiit  that  a  copy  of  Mi'.  Ford's  statement 
concerning  the  "Runaway  I^ppy"  bill 
contained  in  the  Janiiary  18,  1973  Cok- 
GitEssioNAL  Recokd,  aiong  with  a  copy  of 
his  origin  d  biU  introduced  in  1949  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, together  \rith  tlie  text  of  tlie  bill 
I  introduce  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
Wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  i:i  the  Recors, 
as  ijllov..'^: 

S.  2243 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  tind  House  of 
Ke.prexentatii>€g  of  the  Uni'^d  States  of 
America  in  Conyrcis  aisemhled. 

BE'.  £ir-T     AND     APPaOV.'.I.     OF    APPLIt^ATIOKS    ti» 
PEUM'S.IO!-!    TO   UTI1J'(X   FEDEBAL   COUBXS 

Sbctiok  1.  (a)  Section  4S2(a)  of  tbe  So- 
cial Security  Act  (as  enacted  by  aecUon  101 
of  Public  L.aw  93-G47)  Is  ameuded  by  addicg 
at  the  end  thereof  ths  following  new  sen- 
tencs:  "Tiiff  fimctlon  and  duty  set  forth  In 
paragrapb  («)  shall  be  pcrforiiied  by  the  Sec- 
reLixy,  or  by  Uie  designee  reXejicd  to  la  the 
preceding  sentence,  and  .sliall  not  be  per- 
formed by  any  other  Individual.". 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  stibseel^on 
(n)   shall  become  effective  August  1,  1975. 
GW>:TsiraiT:r;T  anu  onrm  i.egai.  process  for 

rNFORCEWr.NT    OV    CHILD    EtTPPOBT     AND    AU- 
MOJirr   OBLIGATtOirS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  459  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  t'oUows: 

"CONSEKT  BY  TlIE  TJTv^rrrD  STATES  TO  GAKNISH- 
UENT     AND    EIVULAB     PBOCFRBD'tSS    FOB    KN- 

FOBCEMENT  OF  CHUD  SI.;PP0.7T  Ar.D   ALIUONT 
OSLICATHH'.'S 

"Sue.  459.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  otbnr 
provision  of  law,  «fTective  Jauu«ry  1,  1976, 
moneys  (the  eutitleuieut  to  which  is  based 
upon  remuneratloa  fear  employment)  du» 
from,  or  payable  by,  the  United  States  to 
any  Indtvldtial,  Incliirting  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  shall  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  S  be  subject,  in  lUce  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  tbe  United  States 
T/ere  a  private  person,  to  iegal  process 
brought  for  the  euforoemeut.  agaii\st  sudi 
individoal,  of  his  legal  obligations  to  provide 
child  support  or  make  alimony  payments. 

"(b)(1)  The  provisiorLs  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  appll'^able  to  legal  process  brought 
In  any  partlcrilar  case  only  if  such  process  is 
eier-<it)A,  by  registered  or  certified  mall  with 
retvim  receipt  requested,  on  the  governmen- 
tal otficial  who  is  designated,  pursuant  to 
subeectiou  (c),  to  accept  serrioe  of  legal 
process  in  srich  a  case. 

"(2)  Ncthlag  la  subroctlon  (a)  shaU  be 
construed  to  authorize  or  penult  any  legal 
prrjces'-.  referred  to  therein,  to  become  elec- 
tive prloi'  to  SO  days  after  the  date  on  which 
scrrtce  thereof  Is  made  in  the  manner  de- 
scril>ed,  and  on  the  ofUcial  referred  to,  tn 
p.>.rafeiTipli  (1);  and  any  such  otiEicial  upon 
whom  sucii  la^:iX  proems?  is  £0  served  shall 
hare  5  days  aXier  the  date  on  which  such 
legal  nroce:.3  becomes  cTective  In  which  to 
respond  thereto. 

••(3)  Noth!n<^  in  sttbeectlon  (a)  shall  be 
construed  to  ai.tTiorlze  or  permit  tl>e  United 
States,  m  complying  with  any  Ipgal  process, 
referred  to  therein,  to  pay,  out  of  ttoe  moneys 
otherwise  p&jable  by  tbe  United  States  to 
an  individuaJ.  more  than  50  per  centum  (or 
such  lower  amoimt  as  may  be  provided  by 
Sta";s  lav.)  oT  so  much  of  such  moneys  as 
%rould  (eJreept  for  this  paragraph)  be  avall- 
aWe  to  be  paid  orer  tn  compliant*  with  any 
snt4»  legal  process,  if  personal  serNice  of  such 
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process  has  not  been  made  on  such  individ- 
ual and  the  appropriate  suljdlvlslon  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  been  notified 
of  such  personal  service. 

" (c)  ( 1 )  Officers  and  employees  upon  whom 
le^al  process  may  be  served  with  respect  to 
moneys  payable  by  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  Federal  government  shall,  In  the  case 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  be  designated  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
re-sentatives,  be  designated  by  the  Speaiter 
of  the  House,  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  the  Judicial  Branch 
(other  than  the  Supreme  Court),  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  courts,  and  in  any  other  ca.se. 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  is<;ue  regulations 
malting  the  designations  v.hlch  he  is  re- 
quired to  malce  under  paragraph  (1),  and 
shall  prescribe  such  other  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  all  of  Its  branches,  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Instrumentalities;  and  such  term 
Includes  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (together  with  all  of  its  arms, 
branches,  parts,  agencies,  or  instrumentali- 
ties), the  United  States  Postal  Service,  any 
Federal  Commission,  or  any  wholly  owned 
Federal  corporation. 

"(2)  The  term  'legal  process"  means  any 
procedure,  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  law, 
for  the  formal  enforcement  of  a  legal  right 
or  the  obtaining  of  such  remedy  as  the  law 
allows,  and  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
execution,  levy,  attachment,  garnishment,  at- 
tachment execution,  trustee  process,  and  the 
statutory  remedy  for  recovery  of  support  and 
maintenance  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program  established  by 
this  table. 

"(3)  The  term  'private  person'  means  a 
person  who  does  not  enjoy  any  sovereign 
or  other  special  Immunity  or  privilege  imder 
the  law. 

"(4)  The  term  "based  upon  remuneration 
for  employment'  includes  wages,  salary,  in- 
centive pay,  bonuses,  or  other  remuneration 
lor  employment;  such  term  also  Includes 
payments  vmder  Federal  programs  If  (A)  the 
payment  thereunder  would  not  be  payable 
except  for  past  or  present  employment,  and 
(B)  the  amount  of  such  payment  is  directly 
or  Indirectly  based  (wholly  or  In  part)  on  the 
amount  or  qtiantum  of  the  remuneration 
paid  or  payable  for  the  employment  In- 
volved." 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  303(a)  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (15 
VS.O.  lS73(a))  shall  not  apply  to  orders 
for  the  support  of  any  person  (and  debts 
arising  under  such  orders)  determined  un- 
der administrative  procedures  which  are  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  State  law  <iud  which 
afford  substantive  due  process  and  provide 
for  Judicial  review. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

rDBNisHmo  or  social  SECUBrrT  numbers  ot 

ABSENT  PAKENTS  BT  PABENT  LOCATOB  SEBV- 
ICE;  CEBTAIN  KEQtTESTa  FOB  INFORMATION  TO 
BE    TRANSMRTED    THROUGH    STATE    AUENCT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  453 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  enacted  by 
section  101  of  Public  Law  93-«47)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "address  and  place  of 
employment"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"address,  most  recent  place  of  employment, 
and  social  security  account  number",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  information" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  information  requested". 


(b)  (1)  Stibsectlon  (d)  of  such  section  453 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th© 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  such  request 
by  a  court  (referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
(2> )  or  bv  an  individual  (referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)  (St)  shall  be  filed  with  the  State 
agency  (if  any)  attthorized  to  accept  such 
request  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (f ) .". 

(2>  Suljsection  (f)  of  such  section  453  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "resident  parents, 
legal  euardians.  or  agents  of  a  child  de- 
scrlt>ed  in  subsection  (c)(3)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •any  court  (described  in  sub- 
.section  (ct  (2)  i  in  the  State  or  any  individ- 
ual tde.«cribed  in  subsection  (om3»i  who  i.s 
a  resldeiu  of  the  State"'. 

(ct  Tlie  pmpndnients  made  by  this  sectio'i 
shall  become  effective  on   August    1.   197.5. 

H.R.  4581) 
.\  bill  lo  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  sup- 
port orders  in  certahi  State  and  Federal 
courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime  to  move 
or  travel   in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  such  orderb 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepreaentatiies    of    tlie    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Family  Sup- 
port Act  ". 

Sfc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  every  individual  has  a  natural,  moral, 
and  social  obligation  to  support  the  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family,  which  obliga- 
tion transcends  the  status  of  debt. 

(bt  The  Congress  further  declares  that, 
while  sound  national  policy  requires  that 
migration  from  State  to  State  be  unrestricted, 
experience  has  disclosed  that  In  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  migration  and  travel  many 
persons  leave  behind  them  broken  homes, 
dependent  and  neglected  chUdren,  and 
spovkses;  that  although  the  covirts  of  the 
State  in  which  the  family  resided  may  have 
properly  ordered  an  individual  to  meet  his 
natural,  moral,  and  social  obligations,  once 
he  has  removed  himself  to  another  State  he 
has  a  practical  sanctuary  against  the  rightful 
Jtirlsdlction  of  the  original  State  of  residence. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  in 
other  Instances  the  departure  preceded  ac- 
quisition of  jurisdiction  over  the  person  by 
the  original  State's  courts  with  like  result. 

(d)  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  In  enacting 
this  Act  to  correct  the  evils  outlined  above 
(1)  by  requiring  that  orders  of  State  courts 
directing  individuals  to  meet  their  natural, 
moral,  and  social  obligations  to  child  and 
spouse  shall  be  enforced  in  Federal  and  State 
courts  In  areas  to  which  such  individuals 
have  migrated  from  the  original  State;  (2) 
by  giving  Federal  cotirts  in  States  of  which 
such  migrants  have  beconM  citizens  original 
jurisdiction,  in  milts  brought  by  citizens  of 
other  States,  to  order  such  migrants  to  meet 
such  obligations,  to  the  end  that  children 
and  spouses  wUl  not  stiffer  want  or  be  made 
the  objects  of  charity  and  thus  become  an 
unnecessary  burden  to  the  general  public  and 
be  themselves  thereby  humiliated;  and  (3) 
by  providing  criminal  penalties  for  persons 
who  move  or  travel  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  support 
orders. 

Sec.  3.  Part  "Vl  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
at    the    end    thereof    the    following    new 
chapter: 
"Chapter  173 — Enforcement  of  State  Couar 

Support  Orders 
"Sec. 

2711.  Definitions. 

2712.  Registration  of  tupport  orders. 

2713.  Enforcement. 

2714.  Notice  to  original  court. 
"Sec.  2711.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"The  term  'support  order'  means  an  order 
of  a  State  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  an 
individual,  directing  such  individual  to  make 


payments  periodically  to  (or  for  the  support 
of)  his  spouse,  former  spouse,  or  child 
(whether  the  issue  of  his  body,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  or  adopted ) . 

"The  term  'obligor',  with  respect  to  a  sup- 
port order  means  an  individual  who  is  di- 
rected to  make  payments  under  the  order. 

"The  term  "obligee"  means  any  person  to 
wliom  the  proceeds  of  a  support  order  is 
payable  for  himself,  or  the  use  or  benefit 
of  anotli°r.  or  such  lieneficlary  or  his  guard- 
ian or  guardian  ad  litem. 

•The  term  "original  court',  with  respect  to 
a  stipport  order,  means  the  court  in  which 
it  was  made. 

"The  torm  "State"  Inchides  the  Territories 
:ind  the  District  of  Columbia. 

•The   term  "regLstered".  with  respect   to  a 
siiopori  order,  means  registered  under  sectioit 
2712. 
•Sfc.  2712.  Registration 

"Any  obligee  of  a  support  order  may  regis- 
ter t.ie  order  in  any  district  court  of  th«> 
United  States  for  a  district,  and  In  any  court 
of  a  .state  having  jurisdiction  of  like  matters, 
in  which  an  obligor  of  the  order  resides,  and 
which  is  outside  the  State  in  which  the 
support  order  was  made.  Registration  shall 
be  accomplished  by  fiUng  with  the  clerk  of 
.such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  support 
order  and  of  each  order  of  the  original  court 
modifying  the  support  order. 

"Sec.  2713.  Enforcement 

"(&)  Any  court  in  which  a  support  ordtr 
is  registered  shall  entertain  contempt  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  order 
were  an  order  of  such  court,  against  an 
obligor  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  order 
within  thirty  days  after  being  served  notice 
that  it  has  been  registered. 

"(b)  No  proceedings  to  enforce  a  support 
order  shall  be  begtm  in  any  court  under  this 
.section  unless  a  copy  of  each  order  of  the 
original  court  modifying  the  support  order 
Is  registered  under  section  2712. 

"(c)  The  cost  of  enforcement  pro'.-ediugs 
under  this  section  shall  be  taxed  against  the 
party  against  whom  the  issues  are  resolved. 
The  obUgor  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable attorney  fee  to  the  obligee  If  the 
court  finds  the  proceedings  were  necessary  to 
compel  the  obligor  to  comply  with  the  sup- 
port order. 
"Sec.  2714.  Notice  to  original  court 

'"When,  in  any  court,  any  support  order  is 
registered  or  any  proceedings  are  taken  im- 
der section  2713  to  enforce  a  support  order. 
WTltten  notice  of  such  action  under  the  seal 
of  such  court  shall  be  sent  to  the  original 
court." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1332  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Each  district  court  located  In  a  State 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction,  concurrent 
with  State  courts,  of  clvU  actions  brought  by 
a  citizen  of  another  State  to  order  a  citizen 
of  the  State  in  which  the  court  is  located 
to  make  payments  periodically  to  (or  for  the 
support  of)  his  spouse,  or  child  (whether 
the  issue  of  his  body,  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate, or  adopted)  If  under  the  law  of  such 
State  a  State  court  is  authorized  to  make 
such  an  order,  as  an  incident  to  a  divorce 
proceeding  or  otherwise.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  authorize  any  district  court 
to  make  a  decree  of  divorce  or  separation,  or 
to  order  an  individual  to  make  any  pay- 
ments to  (or  for  the  support  of)  a  spouse 
who  has  without  legal  Justification  quit  the 
home  of  such  individual. 

"(c)  The  words  'State'  and  'States',  as 
used  In  this  section.  Include  the  Territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Skc.  5.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  upon 
which  Jtirlsdlction  is  conferred  by  sections 
3  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  amotmt  in  controversy,  and  such  court 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  its  orders 
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by    proceedings    against    either 
or  property  of  the  obligor,  or  both 

Sbc.  6.  The  table  of  contents 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Co^e 
amended  by  inserting  after 

"1.    Oeneral    provisions 

the  follo«-lng: 

"2.  Abandonineut  or  desertion  of  iminor 
children 


the   person 

it  part  I  of 
Is  hereby 

V 


21". 

Sec.  7.  Part  I  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  hereby  amended  )y  Inserting 
at  the  end  of  chapter  1  the  fo  lowing  new 
chapter: 

"Chapthi  2 — Abandonment  of  IJependewts 
•  Sec. 
31.  Definitions. 

22.  Abandonment  and  desertion 

23.  Prima  facie  evidence. 

24.  Testimony  of  wife. 

"Sec.  21.  Definitions 

"As  u.sed  in  this  chapter — 

"The  term  'support  order' 
of  a  State  court  having  Jurl.sdicljlon 
Individual,  directing  such  individual 
payments  periodically  to  (or  for 
of)     bis    spouse,    former    spous^, 
(whether  the  issue  of  his  body, 
illegitimate,  or  adopted) . 

"The  term  'State'  includes  th< 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


mea  tis 


an  order 

over  an 

to  make 

the  support 

or    child 

legitimate  or 

Territories 


desfrtion 

compliance 
or  move 
from  the 
was  iss'ied 
have 
73  of  title 
be  pun- 
$2,500,  or 
than   three 
imforlsonment. 


proce  sdlngs  : 


ter,  failure 
the  terms 
movement 
shall  con- 
such   In- 
1th   Intent 
uJ)port  order, 
by  reg- 
copy 
on  such 


o- 


thi.t 


ser  rice 
c«  rtifled 
lad 


under  this 
her  hus- 


3l 

liy 


"Sec.  22.  Abandonment  and 

"Any  individual  who,  to  avoid 
with  a  support  order,  shall  travel 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerc  e 
State  in  which  such  support  orde 
or  from  any  State  in  which 
been  instituted   under  chapter 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  sriall 
Ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  thap 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
"Sec.  23.  Prima  facie  evidence 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  cha]  i 
of  any  individual  to  comply  wit 
of  a  support  order,  after  travel 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerc; 
stitute  prima  facie  evidence 
dividual  so  traveled  or  moved 
to  avoid  compliance  with  such  s 
if  personal  service  (including  s 
Istered  United  State  mall )  of  a 
of  such  support  order  has  been 
individual . 
"Sec.  24.  Testimony  of  wife 

"In   all   criminal    proceedings 
chapter  a  wife  may  testify  against 
band  without  his  consent 

Sec.  8.  Section  3237  of  title  18  o 
States  Code  is  hereby  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
graph : 

"Any  offense  under  the  provlsldns 
ter  2  of  this  title.  Is  a  contirn.  Ing 
and  may  be  Inquired  of  and  pr(  secuted 
any  district  from,  through,  or 
such  offender  so  travels  or  move^. 
district  where  the  offender  Is  foun  i 

"Runaway  Pappy"  Bili-  Rein'  ■koduced 

The  Speakex  pro  tempore.  Unde  r  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentl>man  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford)  In  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Oebau)  R.  Ford.  Mr 
today  reintroduced  my  "runaway 
a  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at 
have  fled  to  other  States  to 
child  support. 

My  bill  would  make  child  su 
enforceable  in  Federal  courts.  It 
Federal  authority  to  bear  on  the 
nonsupport  by   husbands   and 
shirk  their  parental  responsiblli^es 

Passage  of  my  bill  would  give  lei 
to  the  moral  and  social  obllgationfe 
band  has  to  take  care  of  his  family. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  Js  to  try  to 
deter  a  man  from  leaving  a  St«  te  to  avoid 
paying  for  child  support  under  ^i  order  ob- 
tained against  bim. 


Spea  ke: 
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My  bUl  grants  Jurisdiction  to  Federal  offi- 
cials to  act  in  those  cases  where  a  man  flees 
from  one  State  to  another  to  evade  his  obliga- 
tions under  a  divorce  decree  or  child  support 
order  issued  by  a  State  coiirt.  The  bill  makes 
It  a  crime  for  a  man  to  move  out  of  the  State 
to  avoid  obeying  the  State  court  order. 

The  States  cannot  get  uniform  State  ac- 
tion on  this  matter,  and  the  cost  of  extradi- 
tion from  one  State  to  another  Is  too  great 
for  a  State  or  local  government. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  at  husbands  and  fathers  who  re- 
fuse to  support  their  children  and  flee  to  an- 
other State  to  escape  their  responsibilities. 
I  think  we  should  throw  the  forces  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  pursuit  of  fathers 
who  run  off  and  leave  their  families  with  no 
means  of  support.  A  man  who  abandons  his 
children  is  Just  as  much  a  felon  as  the  man 
who  steals  an  automobile. 

Under  the  proposed  Federal  law,  non -sup- 
port cases  would  be  heard  by  Federal  courts 
in  the  State  where  the  fugitive  father  Is 
residing  at  the  time.  He  would  be  given  the 
option  of  supporting  his  children  or  going 
to  Jail.  It  wovild  not  be  necessary  to  return 
the  man  to  the  State  where  the  nonsupport 
or  desertion  charges  had  been  brought. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2244.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

EMERGENCY     NATURAL     CAS     ACT     AVKNDMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  I  introduce  by  request  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  submitted 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  This  proposal  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  designed  to  help  alleviate 
the  curtailments  which  many  interstate 
consumers  of  natural  gas  may  suffer  this 
winter.  The  Commerce  Committee  has  of 
course  recently  reported  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  8,  S.  692,  a  bill  to  comprehensively 
reform  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The  meas- 
ure is  now  awaiting  Senate  floor  consid- 
eration. No  doubt  it  will  be  subject  to 
extensive  debate.  Therefore,  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  curtailment  for  this  winter, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  emer- 
gency legislation  to  deal  with  this  near- 
term  situation. 

We  win  therefore  carefully  examine 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  If  it 
offers  the  promi.se  of  providing  relief  that 
is  in  the  public  interest,  we  hope  to  take 
prompt  action  on  it. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter dated  July  28,  1975,  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  the  Vice  President  and  the  language 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2244 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that — 

(a)  domestic  supplies  of  natural  gas  avail- 
able for  Interstate  commerce  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  present  and  anticipated  na- 
tional and  regional  needs; 

(b)  shortages  of  natural  gas  have  cre- 
ated and  are  likely,  in  the  near  future,  to 
continue  to  create  severe  economic  disloca- 
tions and  hardships; 

(c)  such  shortages  have  jeopardized  the 


normal  flow  of  commerce  and  constitute  a 
supply  crisis  which  Is  a  threat  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare;  and 

(d)  such  shortages  can,  in  part,  be  alle- 
viated by  granting  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission emergency  authority  to  exempt  tem- 
porarily certain  activities  and  operations  re- 
lating to  the  sale,  transportation,  transfer  or 
exchange  in  Interstate  commerce  of  natural 
gas  or  of  commingled  natural  gas  and  syn- 
thetic natural  gas,  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following: 

Provided  further,  that  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  the 
Commission  may  by  regulation  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  activities  or 
operations  relating  to  the  transportation, 
sale,  transfer  or  exchange  of  natural  gas,  or 
of  commingled  natural  and  synthetic  natural 
gas,  or  of  liquefied  natural  gas,  from  any 
source  other  than  Federal  domain  areas,  by 
a  producer,  an  interstate  pipeline.  Intrastate 
pipeline  or  distributor,  to  or  with  an  inter- 
state natural  gas  pipeline  company  which 
does  not  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  natiu-al 
gas  to  fulfill  its  firm  contractual  require- 
ments or  Interruptible  requirements  for  resi- 
dential, commercial  or  Indiistrial  needs  for 
plant  protection,  feedstock  or  process  uses 
for  which  no  alternate  fuel  is  available,  and 
which  is  curtailing  deliveries  pursuant  to  a 
curtailment  plan  on  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, or  to  or  with  any  purchaser  or  con- 
sumer of  natural  gas  which  has  been  pur- 
chased from  such  a  pipeline,  directly  or 
indirectly.  No  exemption  granted  under  this 
proviso  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  in  duration. 


Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.O.,  July  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  with 
this  letter  for  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  are  twenty  copies  of  a 
draft  bill  to  amend  Section  7  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  Subsection  (c),  (15  U.S.C.  717(f)). 

The  deepening  and  pervasive  natural  gas 
shortage,  combined  with  shortages  of  clean, 
reasonably-priced  alternate  fuels,  has  con- 
fronted the  Nation  with  an  emergency  of 
erlsls  proportions.  A  brief  examination  of 
the  statistics  regarding  the  curtailment  of 
firm  gas  service  by  interstate  pipelines  gives 
some  indication  of  the  rapidly  growing 
magnitude  of  this  crisis.  Net  curtailments 
In  this  category  (excluding  curtailments 
between  pipeline  companies)  amounted  to 
1.678  Bcf  in  1974,  as  compared  to  1,131  Bcf 
In  1973,  649  Bcf  in  1972,  286  Bcf  in  1971,  and 
17  Bcf  in  1970.  On  a  percentage  basis,  there 
was  a  shortfall  of  13.58'"o  in  the  supply  of 
gas  available  for  firm  requirements  during 
the  period  April,  1974  to  March,  1976.  The 
Commission's  most  recent  estimate  for  the 
same  period  of  1975-1976  comes  to  19.39'^c, 
an  Increase  of  approximately  42  ^r . 

Deliverable  gas  supplies  are  now  Inade- 
quate, and  are  projected  to  continue  in  short 
supply  over  the  short  term,  with  demand  in- 
creasing. The  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead  has  lagged  behind  the  price  changes 
In  other  fuels  and  the  present  price  rela- 
tionship to  the  energy  market,  on  a  Btu 
basis,  presents  a  clear  economic  contradic- 
tion. After  careful  analysis  the  Commission 
has  concluded  that  workable  competition 
exists  in  the  natural  gas  production  In- 
dustry. Therefore  the  Commission  believes 
that  a  monitored  deregulation  of  new  natu- 
ral gas  at  the  wellhead  is  the  single  most  ef- 
fective measure  that  can  be  taken  today  to 
alleviate  the  Nation's  severe  supply-demand 
imbalance.  Commissioner  Smith  would  Ini- 
tially limit  deregulation  to  small  producers 
who  collectively  control  approximately  25% 
of  the  natural  gas  supplied  to  the  Interstate 
market,  with  the  possibility  that  deregula- 
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tlon  could  be  extended  to  all  producers  if 
fuel  prices  cease  to  be  dominated  by  the 
OPEC  cartel,  and  If  small  producer  deregiila- 
tion  results  In  expanded  exploration  and 
development. 

The  Commission  believes  that  deregula- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  a  system  of 
price  reporting  and  monitoring  to  assure 
that  producers  do  not  use  the  present  short- 
age situation  as  an  opportunity  to  indulge 
ill  practices  which  would  result  In  restraint 
of  trade.  There  must  be  strict  siu-veillance 
by  the  Commission,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  other  agencies,  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust  laws  to  safeguard  against 
anticompetitive  conduct  in  any  market 
urea.  In  order  to  provide  assurance  that  in- 
creased producer  revenires  will  be  used  to 
augment  the  supply  of  gas  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  require  a  "windfall  prof- 
its'' or  "excess  revenues"  tax.  coupled  with 
a  provision  for  appropriate  tax  credits  for 
all  investments  made  in  energy  research  and 
development,  including  Investments  In  gas 
e.xploration  and  development. 

As  an  emergency  measure  to  deal  with 
the  gfis  crisis  in  the  short  term  until  ap- 
propriate legislation  deregulating  new  nat- 
ural gas  wellhead  prices  is  enacted,  the  Com- 
mlsdiou  recommends  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  Section  7(c)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  which  would  enable  the 
Commission  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  to 
counteract  the  critical  shortage  of  natural 
gas  supplies  available  to  the  Interslatrt  mar- 
ket. Under  the  amendment's  terms,  the  Com- 
mission could  grant  exemptions  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  du- 
ration, to  activities  and  operations  relating 
to  certain  transportation,  sales,  transfers  or 
e.xchanges  of  natural  gas  in  liiterstate  com- 
merce. Exemptions  could  be  granted  for 
transactions  between  producers.  Interstate 
or  Intrastate  pli>elines,  or  distributors,  to  or 
with  an  interstate  pipeline  which  does  not 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  natural  gas  to 
fulfill  its  firm  contractual  requirements  or 
Interruptible  requirements  for  residential, 
commercial  or  Industrial  needs  for  plant 
protection,  feedstock  and  process  uses  for 
which  no  alternate  fuel  is  available,  and 
which  is  curtailing  deliveries  pursuant  to  a 
eiu-tallment  plan  on  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion. The  exemption  authority  also  would 
extend  to  transactions  with  purchasers  or 
consumers  of  natural  gas  which  has  been 
purchased  from  such  a  pipeline,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly.  Exemptions  could  not  be 
granted  to  transactions  involving  gas  pro- 
duced from  Federal  domain  areas,  either  on- 
shore or  offshore. 

Enactment  of  the  amendment  would  give 
Interstate  pipelines  in  curtailment  and  their 
direct  or  Indirect  sale  customers  a  better  op- 
portimlty  to  compete  effectively  for  gas  sup- 
plies not  currently  dedicated  to  the  Inter- 
state market,  thereby  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  severity  of  near-term  gas  sup- 
ply shortages  can  be  reduced  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  Expansion  of  the  Interstate  gas  supply 
would  further  objectives  of  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  by  preventing  industrial 
shutdowns  and  commercial  interruptions  re- 
sulting from  temporarily  insufficient  gas  sup- 
plies, and  would  also  reduce  the  growing  de- 
pendence of  industrial  and  commercial  users 
upon  high-priced  supplemental  and  alter- 
nate fuels,  which  has  had  a  significant  In- 
flationary Impact. 

Pursuant  to  Its  Interpretation  of  its  au- 
thority under  Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  to  exempt  "temporary  acts  or  op- 
erations" from  the  certificate  requirements 
of  the  Act  "in  the  public  interest",  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  critical 
gas  shortages  In  the  1973-74  winter  heating 
season  adopted  certain  amendments  to  its 
regulations.  By  Order  No.  491-B  (38  F.R. 
31289),  the  Commission  extended  from  60  to 
180  days  the  allowable  duration  of  tempo- 
rary emergency  sales  of  natttral  gas  without 


Commission  certification  to  Jurisdictional 
pipelines  operating  under  filed  curtailment 
plans. 

This  policy  resulted  In  the  Introduction  of 
200  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  into  the  inter- 
state gas  stream.  However,  the  U.S.  Coiu^  of 
.'Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Its 
March  13,  1975  decision  in  the  case  of  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  et  al.  v.  FJP.C 
(No.  73-2009) .  held  that  the  Commission  had 
exceeded  its  statutory  authority  by  allowing 
180-day  emergency  sales  without  certifica- 
tion. Another  significant  problem  Is  posed  by 
the  recent  holding  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  case 
of  Jolin  E.  Moss,  et  al.  v.  FJ'.C.  502  F.2d  461 
(1974).  that  the  Commission  may  not  au- 
thorize abandonment  of  certain  producer  ga.s 
sales  at  the  time  it  certifies  the  sales. 

Although  the  Commission  has  received 
permission  from  the  Solicitor  General  to  seek 
a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion case,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
granted  certiorari  in  the  Jlfoss  case,  these  de- 
cisions raise  serious  questions  regarding  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction to  take  prompt  action  to  alleviaie 
the  nation's  critical  natural  gas  supply 
shortage.  Consequently,  the  Comml.sstou 
recommends  that  Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  be  amended  to  clarify  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  exempt  temporarily 
emergency  sales,  transportation,  transfers 
and  exchanges  of  natviral  gas  from  regulation 
in  ciu-tallment  situations. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  "that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  the  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress sind  Its  enactment  wou'd  be  consistent 
with  the  Administrations  objectives." 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  N  \ssikas. 

Chairman. 


ByMi'.FONG: 

S.  2245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  to  include  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  amends  the 
definition  of  "State"  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  omission  of  this  area 
in  the  original  legislation  appears  to  have 
been  an  unintentional  oversight. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  will  facilitate 
the  creation  of  a  local  planning  agency 
and  will  enable  the  Trust  Territory  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  to  up- 
grade its  criminal  justice  system  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Juvenfle 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974. 

I  hope  that  this  measme  will  be  acted 
upon  promptly  by  the  committee  to 
which  it  is  referred. 


By  Mr.  BEALL  ffor  himself  and 
Mr.  Ford)  : 

S.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
renewal  of  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
broadcasting  stations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President — ^for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  I  introduce  the  Broadcast  License 
Renewal  Act. 

Mr.  President,  many  times,  in  our  zeal 
to  protect  the  public  interest,  we  cause 
to  be  created  complicated  and  cumber- 
some regulatory  procedures  that  make 


it  very  diflBcult  for  those  being  controlled 
to  develop,  improve,  and  operate  their 
businesses  in  the  most  effective,  efiQcient. 
and  economical  manner.  The  result  is 
that  the  protection  for  the  public  is  not 
enhanced  and  the  regulated  industr>'  is 
caused  to  bear  an  unnecessai-y  and  un- 
productive b'.u  den.  Such  is  the  case  wiiii 
broadcast  licensing. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  se^eri"! 
years,  the  broadcasting  industry  has 
found  itseir  laced  witli  a  degree  of  iii- 
stability  that  has  been  generated  largely 
by  an  absence  of  identifiable  standards 
which  tlij  Federal  Comiwunications 
Commissi  jti  could  apply  in  acting  on 
licen.«e  renewal  application.s.  !■!  addiiion. 
confiictiug  administrative  and  judicial 
decisions  have  led  to  confusion  and  am- 
biguity wliich  have  undermined  tlie  in- 
dustry's ability  to  make  rational,  long- 
range  business  decisions.  Equally  dis- 
tressing has  been  the  unmanageable  in- 
ci'ease  of  paperwork  and  litigation  thrust 
upon  broadcasters  at  license  renewal 
time.  All  of  these  problems  for  the  broad- 
caster inevitably  affect  his  ability  to  sei-ve 
the  public  interest. 

During  tlie  93d  Congress,  we  recog- 
nized the  need  for  statutory  clarification 
and  simplification  of  the  renewal  process. 
Both  Houses  enacted  legislation  to  re- 
form license  renewal  procedures.  Like  the 
great  majority  of  my  colleagues,  I  sup- 
ported last  year's  Senate  bill  and  regret 
that  it  died  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  since  I  believed,  and  continue  to 
believe,  that  legislation  is  necessary  in 
this  area. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  is  a  companion 
measure  to  H.R.  5578.  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
men Frey  and  Byron.  This  legislation 
will  enhance  broadcast  journalism  by 
giving  a  reasonable  degree  of  security  to 
hcensees  who  operate  in  the  public  in- 
terest without  unduly  inhibiting  the  pos- 
sibility for  criticism  of  incumbent  broad- 
cast licensees.  I  would  like  to  briefly  high- 
light some  of  the  essential  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

First,  it  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  grant  a 
license  for  up  to  5  years,  only  after  a 
Commission  determination  that  5-year 
extension  would  serve  the  public  interest. 
Accordingly,  this  would  allow  the  FCC 
to  mitigate  the  burdens  of  excessive  pa- 
pei-work  and  attorney  fees  which  have 
been  particularly  overwhelming  for 
smaller  stations  lacking  the  financial  re- 
sources available  to  large  market  broad- 
casters. A  longer  license  term,  where 
justified,  will  provide  greater  stabiUty 
for  long-range  investments  in  time, 
money,  and  effort  necessary  for  high- 
quality  public  service  without  sacrificing 
the  spur  toward  competitive,  responsive 
programing.  Moreover,  the  FCC  has  esti- 
mated that  a  5-year  license  extension 
would  reduce  the  number  of  renewal  ap- 
plications from  2,700  to  1,600  annually— 
roughly  40  percent.  The  Commission  will 
therefore  be  able  to  screen  each  applica- 
tion more  thoroughly  and  to  give  closer, 
more  expeditious  consideration  to  those 
applications  which  raise  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  licensee's  overall  qualifica- 
tions. As  a  result,  licensees  will  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  committed  to  their 
responsibilities  throughout  the  license 
term. 
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The  bill  would  clarify  the 
performance  to  be  applied 
time  and  provide  assurance 
scientious  licensee  that  he 
his  license  because  of  the  papejr 
of  a  competing  applicant, 
the  Commission  is  directed 
ascertainment  procedures  by 
broadcaster  must  identify  the 
needs,  and  interests  of  his 
The  licensee's  responsiveness 
cally  ascertained  problems 
interests  must  be  given  major 
tion  during  the  Commission's 
of  a  renewal  application,  for 
service  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
of  ascertainment. 

By  directing  the  CommissiAn 
scribe    different    ascertainment 
dures  for  different  categories 
casting  stations,  we  may  exp^t 
casters  to  tailor  their 
closely  to  the  requirements  o 
dividual  listening  audience. 

I   have   been   particularly 
about  the  fact  that  present 
ment  procedures  encourage 
to  focus  their  major  emphasi! 
problems,  needs,  and  interests 
ers  within  a  community  of 
requiring  licensees  to  ascertair 
lems,  needs,  and  interests  of 
ice  area,"  the  legislation  I 
tend  broadcasters'  present 
beyond      artificially      drawn 
boundaries.   We   therefore 
station  operators  to  be 
direct  their  programing  towa 
spectrum  of  their  viewing 

Under  the  existing  provlsicjns 
Commimications  Act.  all  a 
PCC  decisions  involving  licence 
are  within  the  inclusive 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
of  Columbia  Circuit.  The 
troduce  would  allow  appeals 
decisions  or  orders  to  be  brought 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  in  the  ci 
the  broadcasting  facility  is 
provision  would  undoubtedly 
DC.  Court  of  Appeals  to 
caseload,  which  presently  has 
longest  median  disposal  times 
tion.  Moreover,  allowing  the  a 
brought  in  the  community  of 
will  be  more  convenient  and 
sive  for  the  parties  involved 

Lastly,  this  legislation  woul0 
the  burden  of  unnecessary 
from  license-renewal  applicants 
thorizing  "short  form 
dures  and  requiring  the  FCC 
novative  ways  to  consolidate 
now  required  from  each  licensee 
newal  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  America: 
audience  would  be  far  better 
broadcasters   which   are   able 
their    resources    more   direct  y 
creative  programing  rather  thjii 
faculties  brought  about  by 
outdated  license-renewal  system 
lieve  the  legislation  I  offer 
promote  the  stability  of  the 
industry  but  at  the  same  tim^ 
the  safeguards  necessary  to 
broadcasters  continue  to  oper 
public  interest. 
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S.  2247.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  participation  and  to 
withhold  payment  of  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  any  organ,  commission,  or  other 
body  of  the  United  Nations  which  dis- 
criminatorily  appUes  to  any  procedural 
rule  or  discrimlnatorily  imposes  any 
sanction.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations'  founding  30  years  ago 
was  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  and  de- 
veloping friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  on  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
and  integrity  of  nations.  The  U.N.  has 
served  well  in  many  respects  but  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  it  is  straying  from 
these  basic  principles.  Increasingly  fre- 
quent attempts  by  certain  members  of 
the  U.N.  to  use  that  organization  for 
narrow  political  purposes  negate  the 
very  principles  on  which  the  U.N.  was 
founded  and  mock  its  central  function: 
to  act  as  a  forum  for  resolving  disputes, 
for  discussing  common  goals,  and  devel- 
oping the  means  to  implement  those 
goals.  The  overriding  goal,  of  course,  is 
peace  and  harmony  among  nations. 

Inviting  terrorists  to  address  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  seeking  to  expel  mem- 
ber nations  for  reasons  which  negate  the 
spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  among  other 
examples,  are  not  the  actions  of  a  re- 
sponsible, peace-seeking,  egalitarian  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  when  the  30th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convenes  next  month  in 
New  York,  there  will  be  an  attempt  to 
expel  Israel  from  the  Geiaeral  Assembly 
or  an  effort  to  refuse  to  accept  the  cre- 
dentials of  her  delegates. 

A  move  to  expel  any  U.N.  member  na- 
tion is  intolerable.  The  United  States 
must  not  stand  by  passively  and  acqui- 
esce in  what  amoimts  to  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  an  attack 
on  moral  principle.  The  United  States 
should  oppose  actions  by  a  numerical 
majority  which  are  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  world  peace,  which  call  into  ques- 
tion the  continued  usefulness  and  via- 
bility of  that  organization. 

I  welcome  Secretary  Kissinger's  warn- 
ing in  Milwaukee  that  those  who  seek  to 
manipulate  U.N.  membership  by  pro- 
cedural abuse  may  well  inherit  an  empty 
shell.  But  it  is  time  to  move  from  words 
to  action. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott),  to  authorize  the  President  to 
suspend  U.S.  participation  in  and  fund- 
ing for  any  organ,  commission,  or  other 
body  of  the  U.N.  which  the  President 
determines  discriminates  against  any 
member  nation  in  a  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter  or  if 
the  President  determines  that  a  member 
is  expelled  or  suspended  for  reasons  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

This  legislation  is  a  warning  that  the 
United  States  will  not  condone  discrim- 
ination against  any  member  nation  of 
the  U.N.  and  it  will  not  stand  in  silence 
while  other  nations  act  in  a  fashion  in- 
imical to  the  interests  of  world  peace  and 
security. 

I  intend  to  push  for  Senate  action  on 


this  legislation  as  soon  as  the  Senate  re- 
convenes after  the  August  recess.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  lend  its  full  support  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
I  Public  Law  72-264;  59  Stat.  619)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  Section  2  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  tills  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to — 

■■  ( 1 )  direct  any  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  cease  participation,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  President 
may  direct;  and 

"(2)  withhold  payment,  In  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  expenses  apportioned  the  United 
States; 

with  respect  to  any  organ,  commission,  or 
other  body  of  the  United  Nations,  Including 
.specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  the  President  determines  discriminates 
with  respect  to  any  country  which  Is  a  mem- 
ber thereof  in  the  application  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  or  any  rule  of  procedure  or 
in  the  Imposition  of  any  sanction,  or  If  the 
President  determines  that  a  member  Is  ex- 
pelled or  suspended  for  reasons  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
"  S.  2248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
to  require  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  establish  acceptable  levels  of  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarettes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  look  upon 
the  ninth  report  on  smoking  and  health 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  mixed  emotions.  While 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  views  which 
I  liave  expressed  on  the  hazards  of  to- 
bacco smoking  are  reinforced  and  re- 
afliimed,  I  am  dismayed  at  the  continued 
frustrations  which  we  have  in  formulat- 
ing a  sound  and  sensible  program  effec- 
tively to  protect  the  American  people 
from  these  hazardous  products. 

In  each  Congress  since  1971. 1  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  have  ceilings  set 
for  maximum  permissible  levels  of  tar, 
nicotine,  and  other  hazardous  compo- 
nents of  cigarettes.  In  each  Congress  this 
proposal,  whose  soundness  is  documented 
by  thousands  of  pages  of  medical  studies, 
is  ignored. 

In  February  1974, 1  attempted  to  have 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion set  such  standards  under  certain 
laws  administered  by  the  Commission. 
Even  though  the  Commission  denied  hav- 
ing authority  over  the  subject,  the  U.S. 
distiict  com-t  afllrmed  my  view  and  di- 
rected the  Commission  to  act.  Subse- 
quently, the  Congress,  under  heavy 
political  pressm-e,  caved  in  to  the  tobacco 
interests  and  removed  any  vestige  of  au- 
thority lodged  in  the  Commission. 

It  is  now  time  for  reason  to  rise  above 
economic  interest.  I  will  continue  my 
efforts  to  see  the  American  public,  both 
smoker  and  nonsmoker,  be  protected 
from  the  horrible  toll  of  death  and  dis- 
ability attributable  to  cigarette  smoking. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
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accomplish  the  objective  called  for  by  the 
report  of  HEW. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

S.  2249.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  dii'ect 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry 
out  a  demonstration  project  for  con- 
struction of  a  highway  between  Buffalo, 
a.Y..  and  Princeton,  W.  Va.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Scott,  I  send  to  Uie  desk  legis- 
lation to  make  Pennsylvania  Route  219 
a  100  percent  federally  financed  demon- 
stration project. 

This  is  a  companion  bill  to  legislation 
which  is  being  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  in  the  other  body. 
Mr.  MuRTHA,  togetlier  with  several  co- 
sponsors.  I  commend  Mr.  Mdrtha  for  his 
initiative  on  this  issue,  and  I  hope  tliis 
measure  will  be  promptly  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  in  Pennsyl- 
vania knows  that  improvement  of  route 
219  is  a  critically  needed  priority  project. 
The  219  corridor  extends  522  miles,  and 
is  the  only  major  north-south  route  in 
western  central  Pennsylvania.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  highway  desperately  needs 
improvement — and  until  it  is  improved. 
Pennsylvanlans  and  citizens  in  the  sur- 
rounding States  will  be  forced  to  con- 
tinue paying  a  high  price  in  highway 
fatalities,  in  economic  decline,  and  In 
public  inconvenience. 

This  legislation  will  mdiidate  tliat  im- 
provement, Mr.  President,  by  designating 
route  219  as  a  Federal  demonstration 
project.  Let  me  emphasize,  though,  that 
this  legislation  does  not  dictate  the  loca- 
tion of  an  improved  route  219,  and  it  does 
not  limit  the  freedom  of  local  citizens 
and  their  representatives  to  choose  be- 
tween competing  proposals.  In  short,  this 
bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  supersede  the  local  decision- 
making process — but  it  does  insure 
strong  Federal  support  for  this  vitally 
needed  action. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tlie  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  full  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2249 
lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  caiTy  out 
a  demonstration  project  for  construction  of 
a  highway,  approximately  522  miles  in  length 
between  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Princeton, 
West  Virginia,  along  the  corridor  of  U.S. 
Route  219.  The  Federal  share  of  such  project 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  not  to  exceed 
$90,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976 
through  1986  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.   Hat- 
field, Mr.  iNOtjYE,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Leahy,     Mr.     Metcalf,     and     Mr. 
Young)  : 
S.  2250.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gmm  of  research  to  help  better  under- 
stand, Identify,  and  to  the  extent  possi- 


ble, prevent  or  relieve  pressures  on 
families.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

FAMILT    KESBARCH    BILI. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  privileged  to  introduce  along  with 
Senator  Stafford  and  Senators  Bumpers, 
Hatfield,  iNoirYE,  Kennedy,  Lkahy, 
Metcalf,  and  Young,  the  family  re- 
search bill  of  1975. 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  economic,  sociological, 
and  environmental  pressures  facmg  fam- 
ilies today.  Toward  this  end,  it  seeks  to 
support  a  program  of  research  to  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  already  established 
Federal  relationship  with  land-grant  col- 
leges first  formed  under  the  Hatch  Act 
of  1887,  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  other  qualified  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

PURPOSE 

Our  bill  provides  financial  support  for 
a  program  of  research  to  identify,  imder- 
stand,  measure,  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, develop  knowledge  essential  to 
preventing  and  relieving  pressures  that 
tjmilies  are  experiencing  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex  and  tecluiological  society. 

THE    HKED 

Mr.  President,  in  September  1973,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
held  hearings  on  the  trends  and  pres- 
sures affecting  American  families.  Those 
hearings  reinforced  and  confirmed  our 
belief  that  the  family  unit  is  the  funda- 
mental and  most  important  unit  of  so- 
ciety. As  Dr.  Robert  Coles  testified  at  our 
hearings : 

If  the  family  is  anything,  it  is  the  medlvtm 
through  which  one  generation  teaches  an 
ethical  system  of  values  to  another  genera- 
tion. That  ia  what  the  family  Is  about.  It  Is 
concerned  with  the  ethical  rearing  of 
chUdren. 

This  sentiment  is  echoed  by  experts 
such  as  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  curator 
emeritus,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  when  she  concluded,  "as  the 
family  goes,  so  goes  the  nation."  Dr.  Urle 
Bronfenbrenner,  professor  of  human  de- 
velopment and  family  study  at  Cornell 
Unlvei'sity,  emphasized  the  importance 
and  basic  nature  of  the  family  when  he 
testified: 

It  is  no  acrident  that  In  a  million  years 
of  evolution  we  have  emerged  with  a  par- 
ticular form  for  the  raising  of  children  .  .  . 
and  It  Is  the  family.  We  should  be  very  care- 
ful in  nddling  with  something  that  has  man- 
aged ii>  do  well  for  us  long  before  we  had 
Ph.  D.s.  \ike  myself,  in  child  development. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
American  families  over  the  last  decades. 
Half  of  all  American  families  are  living 
in  a  different  home  than  they  lived  In  5 
yeai"s  ago.  The  extended  family — with  a 
gi'andparent  or  other  relative  in  the  same 
household  as  the  parents  and  children — 
is  nearly  extinct.  One  of  every  seven 
American  children  lives  in  a  single  parent 
home.  And  television  has  entered  the 
home  with  such  force  that  by  age  16,  the 
average  child  is  likely  to  have  watched 
15,000  hours  of  televLslon  compared  to  the 
10,000  hours  he  spent  in  school. 


And  yet,  family  life  is  so  commonplace 
to  us,  that  many  of  these  changes  are 
overlooked.  From  our  work  In  the  Senate, 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  to  me 
tliat  we  too  often  take  families  for 
granted,  without  considering  the  pres- 
sures they  are  experiencing. 

During  my  decade  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
served  on  as  many  or  more  of  what  might 
be  called  hvunan  problem  committees  as 
any  one  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  been  on 
the  Subcommittees  of  Education,  Migra- 
tory Labor,  Indian  Education,  Health, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Man- 
power and  Poverty,  Nutrition:  chaired 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  and  am  currently 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children  and  Youth.  For  much  of  this 
time  we  have  been  dealing  with  problems 
that  have  often  been  directly  related  to 
pressures  on  families:  housing  problems, 
welfare  problems,  nutritional  problems, 
the  health  problems,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  more  I  have  focused  on  these  prob- 
lems, the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the 
absolute  centrality  and  fundamental  im- 
portance of  healthy  families  in  American 
life  as  the  key,  best,  and  superior  way  of 
raising  children.  There  Is  really  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  healthy  family  in  developing 
a  secure,  physically  sound,  motivated 
child  who  hjis  a  sense  of  worth.  And  that 
is  the  base  for  a  good  citizen — a  person 
who  can  be  a  participating  and  contribut- 
ing member  of  society. 

I  want  to  imderscore  my  belief  that 
most  American  families  ai-e  strong  and 
healthy.  And  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an 
alarmist,  but  there  are  warning  signal.s 
that  cannot  be  ignored : 

Today,  teenage  alcoholism  and  di"UK 
abuse  continue  to  grow  dramatically; 

Suicide  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  for  young  Americans  between 
ages  15  and  24; 

Delinquency  is  so  pervasive  that  ex- 
perts now  predict  that  1  out  of  every  9 
youngsters  will  have  been  in  juvenile 
court  by  age  18,  and 

Child  abuse  continues  to  be  a  wide- 
spread and  growing  problem  among  all 
social  and  economic  groups. 

It  is  quickly  obvious,  as  well,  that 
these  are  not  problems  that  just  face 
poor  families.  The  difBculties  weigh 
more  heavily  on  a  poor  family,  than  on 
a  middle  or  upper  income  family,  but 
many  of  these  problems  run  across  all 
social  and  economic  levels. 

I  think  the  message  is  pretty  clear. 
We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  what  is 
happening  to  American  families. 

We  must  realize  that  it  is  getting 
harder  every  day  to  be  a  good  parent. 
Some  of  these  difiBculties  arise  from  the 
hectic  pace  of  life,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing size  of  so  many  of  the  institution.* 
and  bureaucracies  with  which  families 
must  deal.  In  short,  families  are  too  of- 
ten faced  with  what  Dr.  Margaret  Mead 
has  called,  "bm'dens  too  great  to  bear."' 

THE  FAMU.T   RESE.\RCH    ACT   OF    1975 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  represents  a  modest  effort 
to  help  us  better  understand  the  pres- 
sures on  families,  and  ways  in  which 
these  pressures  can  be  relieved.  This 
small  bill  will  not  solve  the  problems  I 
have  been  discu.ssing.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
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take  to  expect  that  of  It.  [But  It  does 
represent  a  very  important  3rst  step  to- 
ward the  ultimate  solution  oX  many  of 
these  problems — a  long  overdue  step 
that  we  should  take  wltliout  further 
delay. 

I  would  now  like  to  suoimarize  how 
the  Family  Research  Act  of  1975  would 
work. 

Tlie  legislation  will  utilize  Ithe  Federal- 
State  partnership  for  res<arch  estab- 


lished under  the  Hatch  Act 


of  1887.  Un- 


der this  act.  Federal  and  S^te  govern 


nients   have   cooperatively 
search  in  agriculture,  and 


signed  to  improve  the  life  o '  rural  fam 


ilies.   While  most   funding 


act  has  been  concerned  witl  i  production 


and  marketing   aspects   of 


some  funds  have  been  utilzed  for  in- 
terdisciplinary research  ir  areas  af- 
fecting families,  primarily  n  nutrition, 
clothuig,  housing,  and  horie  manage- 
ment. The  research  results  have  been 
used  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  as  it  has  worked  vith  famihes 
throughout  every  State  an  1  county  in 
the  Nation.  When  enacted,  ihis  bill  will 
provide  additional  resources  to  be  spent 
solely    on    developing    knou'ledge    that 


will  enable  family  serving 
State  and  national  levels  to 


and  uiban  families  as  the  '  cope  witii 
technological,  economic  land  social 
change. 

Under  the  Family  Reseaich  Act,  tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ii  authorized 
to  approve  reseai-ch  prograc  ls  submitted 
though  State  agiiculture  exioerirnent 
stations  if  he  finds  tliat: 

First,  the  researcli  piojtam  is  de- 
signed to  identiiy,  undcrsUi  id,  or  me&s 
ure,  and  to  the  extent  possble,  develop 
knovtledge  essential  to  pre  -euting  and 
relieving  pressme  on  famines  and  im- 
proving tlieir  conditions. 

SecMid,  the  research  is  dliecLed  by 
unit  that  has  consLvtently   maincaiued 
a  primary  concern  about  far  liUes 


Third,  that  the  program 


cifis  provisioios  for  the  a^:  plication  of 
information  on  tlie  result:  of  its  re- 
search with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  with  other  family  agencies  of 
the  State  and  Federal  govei  aments,  es- 
pecially the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Each  land  grant  college  iubmitting  a 
research  program  which  is  ipproved  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitl  ;d  to  an  ini- 


m  identical 

succeeding 

zed  for  this 

fiscal  years. 


year    1977, 
8,    $12,000, 


tial  grant  of  $100,000  and 

sum  for  each  of  the  thre( 

years.  $7.1  milhon  is  author 

purpose  for  each  of  the  four 

In  addition,  supplemental  giants  are  to 

be  made  available  to  these,   md  to  other 

institutions,    over    this    4-3|ear    period 

Authorizations   are:    Fiscal 

$10,000,000;    fiscal   year   19' 

000;   fiscal  year  1979.  $14,(^00,000;   and 

fiscal  year  1980,  $16,000,000 

Research  conducted  unclrr  this  act 
must  be  designed  to  buih  upon  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  f  imily  as  the 
primary  and  fundamental  nfluence  on 
the  development  of  the  ch^ld,  must  be 
completely  voluntary,  and 
the  privacy  of  any  families 
to  participate. 

The  Secretai-y  of  AgriciAture  is  dl' 
rected  to  consult  with  individuals  repre- 
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funded   re- 
n  areas  de- 


under    this 


agricultme. 


agencies  at 
assist  rural 


nclude  spe- 


inust  ii^sure 
who  choase 


ff»n^ng  OTganlaattons,  Institutions,  or 
agencies  that  provide  social  services,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, foundations,  and  consumers  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  plan  for  the 
implementation  and  coordination  of  re- 
search programs  provided  for  under  this 
act. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  1  year, 
tlie  first  year  of  the  bill's  enactment, 
has  been  purposely  designed  for  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  the  research  ef- 
fort. This  should  help  guard  against 
duplication  of  efforts  and  help  insure 
that  attention  will  be  given  to  the  pri- 
ority needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
American  Home  Economic.^  Association 
for  its  help  in  developing  this  act.  The 
AHE.^  has  been  a  continued  supporter  of 
legislation  that  will  improve  the  quality 
of  families  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  itself,  and  a  copy  of  the  press 
release  describing  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remaiits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
release  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokt),  a.s  follows: 

S.  2360 

Be  it  enacted  by  th«  Senate  avd  House 
of  RepTtnentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pamily  Research 
Act  of  1975". 

SrATEMSNT  OF  TCNOINGE  AND  FUHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  families  are  the  most  vital  and  fuuda- 
ni'.ntal  Institutions  of  this  Nation;  and 

(2)  It  Is  essential  that  reasonpble  elorts 
be  made  to  Id^n^ify,  understand,  measure, 
and,  to  the  extent  practh'able,  develop 
knowledge  e&seutlal  to  preventing  and  re- 
liCT-lni?  pressures  that  families  are  experi- 
encing In  an  increasingly  complex  and  tech- 
nolo^cal  society. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  In- 
croa-e  ki:owle'!ge  of  the  economic,  sociologi- 
cal, and  other  pressures  under  which  fami- 
lies live  today  by  authorizing  a  program  of 
research  to  be  carried  out,  under  the  super- 
vleion  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  through  State  agricultural  es- 
perlraeut  stations  and  land  grant  colleges  of 
the  United  States  and  by  other  qualified 
public  and  nou-profit  agencies  and  organt^^- 
tians. 

LEFtNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  thL5  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  mratis  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "State  agricultural  experi- 
ment station"  shall  have  the  s.ime  meaning 
as  provided  in  section  1  of  the  Hatch  Act  of 
March  2.  1887  (7  U.S.C.  361a). 

(3)  The  term  "land  grant  college"  mcaiis 
any  collepe  estab!l!;hed  In  accordance  v/lth 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  as 
amended  (12  Stat.  503;  7  U.S.C.  301  305,  307, 
308). 

(4)  Tlie  term  '  family"  means  a  group  of 
two  or  more  persons  related  by  blood,  mar- 
rlagf-,  or  ndoptlon  and  residing  together  In 
a  household. 

nnrwi,  rfszarcm  gbants 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  land  grant  college  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  eligible,  as  provided 
In  this  section,  to  receive  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  programs  of  research  on 
families  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  funds  lunder 
this  section  any  land  grant  college  shall  sub- 
mit througli  its  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  a  proposed  research  project  to 


the  Secretary.  The  Secretiry  shall  improve 
any  such  research  project  if  he  finds  that  it 
(1)  Is  designed  to  identify,  understand, 
measure,  and  to  the  extent  practicable,  de- 
velop knowledge  essential  to  preventing  and 
relieving  pressures  on  families  In  the  United 
States;  (2)  is  designed  to  evaluate  various 
existing  and  proposed  programs  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  families  In  the  United  States; 
(3)  is  directed  by  a  multl-di3clpliuary  unit 
that  wUl  involve  Institutions,  agencies,  and 
professional  groups  that  have  consistently 
maintained  a  primary  concera  about  fami- 
lies In  the  United  States  and  the  environ- 
ment  In  which  they  function;  (})  has  beea 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate admUiistrator  of  home  economics,  as 
designated  by  the  president  or  the  land 
grant  coUege  concerned;  and  (5)  incli:des 
specific  provisions  for  the  exchange  of  iu- 
lormation  on  the  results  of  Its  rcre.irch  with 
the  Secretary  and  other  family  service  aseu- 
cle3  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment.  Including  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Seivice  of  the  Depsrtment  cf  Aprriculturc. 

(c)  Each  land  grant  college  submitting 
a  research  project  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
Initial  grant  of  $100,000.  No  land  grant 
college  shall  receive  more  than  one  initial 
grant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  Initial 
grants  under  this  section,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropilated  the  sum  of  $7,100,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1976, 
and  a  like  sum  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding Iii.cal  years. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  addition  to  Initial  grants 
made  under  section  4  of  tliis  Act,  the  Sec- 
ret_ry  is  authorized  to  riake  a  supple- 
mental grant  to  any  laud  grant  college, 
State  agricultural  experiment  station  cr 
public  or  private  non-profit  Institution  In 
the  United  States  for  the  piirpose  of  carry- 
ing out  a  research  program  on  families  in 
the  United  States.  A  supplemental  grant 
may  be  made  *under  this  section  only  if — 

(li  the  research  project  for  which  the 
grant  is  made  meets  the  criteria  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (5)  specified  In  sectlou  4(b)  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  the  api)llcant  for  such  grant  agrees 
to  finance,  out  of  non-Federal  funds,  at  least 
20  per  centum  of  tlie  cost  of  the  research 
program  for  wlilcii  the  grant  is  made  under 
thi.s  section;    and 

(3)  to  comply  with  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  pre.'^cribe  tn 
order  to  Insuic  that  the  purposes  for  which 
the  grant  is  made  ere  effectively  carried  out. 

(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  non- 
P^dpral  funds  expended  by  the  recipient  of 
any  supplemental  grant  (as  required  by  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section),  the  reason- 
able value  of  any  service:;,  supplies.  fuciU- 
tles,  and  equipment  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  beeu  expended  la  couuectloa 
with  the  research  prc^irom  or.  fan:lllcs  ap- 
proved hv  t'le  Secrctr.vy  under  this  sectUiii 
.^hall  be  iu'-Indcd. 

(d)  For  tl.e  purposes  cf  making  supple- 
mental grants  under  this  section,  there  Is 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yc^r  begimilug 
October  1,  197C;  the  sum  of  $12,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  bcghining  October  1,  1977;  the 
sum  cf  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1973;  and  the  sum  of 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beglunlng 
October  1,  1979. 

CARnYOVER    AUTHORrri'   FOR   FUNDS 

Sec.  8.  P-.inds  appropriated  pursurj^.t  to 
this  Act  shall  remain  ai-ailable  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  appropriated  until 
expended. 

ST.AFFXriO    .'.-.D    PRIVACY    PROTECTION 

Sec.  9.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  Insure  con- 
tinuity of  staffing  for  the  entire  term  of  the 
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research  program  and  to  iuaure  that  the 
privacy  of  families  included  In  any  study 
J.-;  fiilly  and  completely  protected. 

COORDINATION   AND   OTHEB   REQUTREMENTS 

SEC.  10.  Any  State  agricultural  e.xperi- 
ir.cnt  station  participating  In  a  program  of 
r''seftrch  under  this  Act  must  demonstrate 
to  the  Secretary  that  its  research  efforts  are 
to  be  directed  by  a  multi-disciplinary  coor- 
dinating mechanism  that  Involves  Institu- 
tions, agencies,  and  professional  groups  that 
have  in  the  past  been  concerned  about  fam- 
ilies and  the  environments  Aithiu  which 
they  function. 

PROGRAM    REVIEW    PANtLS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  From  time  to  time  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1975,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  convene  panels  of  iudUiduals 
representing  organizations,  institutions,  or 
agencies  that  provide  social  .services,  in- 
stitutions of  lilgher  learning,  goverimiental 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  louiida- 
tiou.s,  and  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  the  implementation  and 
coordination  of  tlie  research  programs  pro- 
vided for  under  this  Act.  In  developing  any 
such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  assess  the 
status  of  current  research  efforts  in  order 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication,  avoid 
methodological  weaknesses  of  previous  re- 
search efforts,  and  delineate  the  full  scope  of 
information  that  may  be  iii-flul  in  develop- 
ing such  plan. 

AUTHORITY   TO   CONTRACT   FOR   SPWIAL    StP.VICES 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  authorize 
State  agricultural  experiment  statlon-s  and 
laud  grant  colleges  In  carrying  out  research 
programs  under  this  Act  to  expend  funds 
received  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  services  and  expertise  of  public 
and  nonprofit  institutions  and  organizations 
experienced  in  the  field  of  re.search  being 
conducted. 

CTILIZHTION     OF    COOPERATIVE    SI  AXE     RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

Sec.  13.  In  carrying  out  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary shall  utilize  the  personnel,  services, 
and  facilities  of  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

MATCHINO    REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  14.  No  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  or  land  grant  college  shall  be  eligible 
for  funds  under  this  Act  In  any  fiscal  year 
unless  such  station  or  college,  as  the  case 
may  be,  expends  In  such  fiscal  year,  on  the 
same  general  type  of  research  for  which 
funds  are  made  available  under  this  Act,  an 
amount  of  funds  excluding  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act)  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  of  funds  such  station  or  col- 
lege averaged  spending  on  such  type  of  re- 
search In  the  three  calendar  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
this  Act  wtu;  enacted. 

EDLES   AND  REGULATION.'? 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  Is  atithorized  to  is- 
sue such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

this  Act. 

mondale  in'troduces  family  household 
Reseabcr  Act 

Washington,  July  31. — Senator  Walter  F. 
Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  today  introduced  the 
Pamily  Household  Research  Act  of  1975  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  a  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  study  pressures  on  Ameri- 
can families  In  order  to  "assist  in  under- 
standing, strengthening  and  Improving  the 
quaUty  and  status  of  family  life  in  the  United 
States." 

The  program  would  be  carried  out  through 
land  grant  unlveraltles.  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  other  public  and 
private  non-profit  Institutions  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  Is  the  result  of  bearing'?  held  dur- 


ing the  last  Congress  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth.  Mondale 
chairs  the  Subcommittee. 

The  hearings,  Mondale  said,  "reinforced 
and  confirmed  oxir  belief  that  the  family  tniit 
Is  the  fundamental  and  most  Important  unit 
of  society.  But  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  American 
families  over  the  last  decade.  Half  of  all 
Amerioaas  are  living  in  a  different  home  than 
they  lived  in  five  years  ago.  The  extended 
fpuiily  ...  Is  nearly  extinct,"  he  said. 

"And  yet,  family  life  is  so  commonplace 
to  us,  that  many  of  these  changes  are  over- 
looked. From  oiu-  work  in  the  Senate,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  obvious  to  me  that  we 
often  tend  to  take  the  families  for  granted, 
without  considering  the  pressures  they  are 
experiencing." 

;\Iondale.  who  ha.s  served  on  several  ao- 
cplled  'human  problem  committee.?,"  de- 
clared that  "the  more  I  have  focused  on  the 
problems  of  housing,  welfare,  nutrition  and 
health,  the  more  I  am  conviiiced  of  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  healthy  families  as 
tl.e  key.  best  and  superior  way  of  raising 
children. 

"There  is  really  no  .sub.stiiute  for  a  healthy 
family  in  developing  a  healthy,  secure, 
physically  .sound,  motivated  child  who  has  a 
sense  of  worth — a  person  who  can  contribute 
to  American  society."  In  order  to  ensure  the 
research  strengthens  families,  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  protecting  the  family. 

Calling  the  bill  a  "modest"  one,  Mondale 
tevmed  the  bill  an  "important  beginning — a 
bejrlnning:  that  can  provide  the  foundations 
for  help  and  support  for  families  In  need." 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  Senator  Mondale  and  I  have 
introduced  today  is  a  small  beginning 
for  the  Congi-ess  and  the  Government  to 
find  out  what  impact  our  society  is  hav- 
ing on  the  family. 

More  infoiTOation  on  the  American 
family  is  needed  if  we  in  the  Congress 
are  to  provide  any  meaningful  help. 

The  structure  and  fimction  of  the 
family  varies  from  one  society  to 
another  and  from  one  period  in  history 
to  another.  The  changes  which  society, 
economics,  and  government  policy  thrust 
upon  the  family  need  to  be  studied  be- 
cause, without  more  knowledge.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  service  programs  may 
fail  to  assist  families  In  Improving  their 
quality  of  living.  Lacking  such  knowl- 
edge, programs  with  the  noblest  of  in- 
tentions may  further  alienate  these 
families  from  society  and  contribute  In- 
advertently to  their  instability,  continu- 
ing economic  disadvantages,  and  frus- 
tration in  life. 

Given  the  dramatic,  rapid  changes 
now  occurring  in  family  structure  and 
function,  research  to  examine  objec- 
tively and  record  this  evolution  can  con- 
tribute to  our  knowledge  about  American 
families. 

Mr.  President,  family  research  is  not 
by  any  means  a  new  development.  For 
many  years,  since  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887, 
through  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  system  of  land-grant  col- 
leges, departments  of  home  economics 
have  conducted  research  into  areas  that 
were  Identified  as  necessary  for  improv- 
ing the  life  of  rural  families. 

There  are  five  characteristics  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues when  considering  this  bill: 

Fh'st.  It  builds  on  an  existing  admin- 
istrative structure  for  research  through 
w^liich  Federal  nnd  State  funds  flow. 


Second.  It  will  help  to  build  institu- 
tional support  for  family  and  household 
research  which  has  been  too  long  sorely 
neglected. 

Third.  The  first  year  of  the  bill's  en- 
actment has  been  set  aside  for  planning 
for  a  coordinated  research  effort.  Tliis 
should  avoid  dupUcation  of  effort  and 
assure  that  attention  will  be  given  to 
priority  needs.  The  agricultme  experi- 
ment stations,  and  the  land  grant  uni- 
versities, have  been  especially  effective 
in  this  regard  in  the  coordination  of 
liuman  nutrition  research  and  clothmg 
and  textiles,  and  housing — and  especially 
in  the  many  areas  of  agricultural  re- 
search on  which  American  agricultme 
ha.s  been  founded.  This  bill  will  simply 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  these  institu- 
tions to  give  more  emphasis  to  re.'^earch 
needs  of  families. 

Fourtli.  The  ability  to  coordinate  rr- 
search  at  the  State,  regional,  and  Na- 
tional Irvels  will  also  be  utilized  in  broad- 
ening the  .scope  and  number  of  institu- 
tions tlirt  may  participate  in  tliis  re- 
search. The  bill  calls  for  research  pro- 
grams from  institutions  that  are  not 
land  grant  universities,  but  provides  for 
coordination  thi-ough  the  system  to  make 
be.st  use  of  the  limited  dollars  that  will 
be  available. 

Fifth.  This  bill  also  provides  for  the 
dissemination  of  research  findings. 
Through  the  land  grant  university  sy.s- 
tem,  the  knowledge  developed  through 
this  research  can  be  translated  into  pro- 
grams in  cooperative  extension  where 
some  3,400  home  economists  are  now 
working  at  the  county  level  with  literally 
millions  of  families.  In  addition,  the  bill 
will  require  that  the  research  be  made 
available  to  Federal  and  State  agencies 
which  pi-ovide  services  to  families. 

Mr.  Pi'esldent  I  recommend  this  bill 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration. 


ByMr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  2252.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
highway  safety  programs.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

MANDATORY  HELMET  LAWS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  would  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  States  have  a  mandatory- 
motorcycle  helmet  law  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  their  full  share  of  Federal 
liighway  fimds. 

MandatoiT  helmet  laws  have  always 
been  controversial.  One  reason  is  that 
failure  to  wear  a  motorcycle  helmet  is 
In  no  way  a  crime  against  .society  or 
against  an  innocent  bystander.  Tlie  onl.v 
"victim"  is  the  rider  who  has  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  wear  a  helmet  or 
not  to  wear  one. 

Laws  which  have  as  their  only  purpose 
protection  of  an  individual  against  him- 
self or  herself  are  not  well  conceived. 
And  tlie  monetary  tlu-eat  which  in  effect 
forces  States  to  pass  this  sort  of  law  puts 
an  especially  onerous  burden  on  States 
to  consider  not  the  wisdom  of  a  helmet 
law,  but  the  financial  loss  if  one  Is  not 
passed. 

I  beUeve  the  Congress  acted  construc- 
tively In  repealing  the  seatbelt-interlock 
requirement  last  year.  Tlie  helmet  law. 
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In  my  opinion,  falls  Lite 
gory. 

There  Is  one  point  I 
clearly:    I    believe    that 
should  p.ear  helmets.  The 
statistics  are  horrifying.  In 
gory  of  accident,  the  cycle 
serious  head  injury  and  dea 
who  is  at  fault  in  an 
motorcyclist  is  vulnerable 
truck  drivers,  road  hazards, 
her  own  possible  error  to  a 
extent  than  drivers  pre 
cars. 

Helmets  cut  down  on 
ous  injury.  In  my  opinion, 
rider  would  be  smart  to  wea: 
all  times.  But  the  fact  is 
should  not  make  that 
the  fact  that  they  would  be 
law.  They  should  make  tha 
protect  themselves.  Society 
risk;  the  bareheaded  cycle 
it  aU. 

It  is  in  exactly  these 
that  the  people  affected 
legislation.  People  rightful!: 
which  protect  them  only 
selves.  I  urge  the  Congress  t 
situation   by  repealing   the 
helmet  law  requirement  as 
for  Federal  highway  funds 
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By  Mr.   BELLMON     for  himsell 
and  Mr.  Bartlett  > 

S.  2253.  A  bill  to  amend 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Cod« 
that  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  shall  be  appointed 
grade  of  heu tenant  general 
the  Committee  on  Armed 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr. 
am  introducing  legislation, 
Dewey   Bartlett   as 
would  upgrade  tlie  position 
tional  Guard  Bureau  from 
to  lieutenant  geneial. 

The  position  of  Chief,  Nu 
Bureau  encompasses  more 
responsibilities  than  any 
position  currently  aulhorizi 
of  major  general.  This  applie ; 
tive    and    reserve 
directly  responsible  for  the 
ness  of  400,000  Army 
and  97,000  Air  National  Gua 
Including  the  diversified  ar 
mand,  control,  strength, 
logistics,  construction,  and 
full-time  ci\'il  service  and 
employees    directly    respon(|en 
Chief,  National  Guard  Buro 
a  much  larger  work  force 
any  other  active  cr  reserve 
activity  currently  author! 
of  major  general 

Another  area  of  supervifei 
nated  to  the  Chief,  National 
rcau   which   evolves   from 
budget  and  again  exceeds 
position   of   major  general 
with  total  manpower  and  ma 
At  the  present  time,  both 
Army  National  Guard,  and 
National  Guard,  are  major  _ 
tlons  and  both  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief 
Bureau.  Additionally,  the  ad 
era]  of  the  various  States  an 
the  grade  of  major  general 
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policies  and  procedures  that  control  Na- 
tional Guard  assets  and  operations 
throughout  the  Nation  are  promulgated 
in  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Also,  a  most  important  point  and  one 
that  clearly  shows  the  need  for  upgrad- 
ing this  position,  is  that  all  key  Defense 
personnel  with  whom  tlie  Chief,  National 
Guard  Bureau  must  deal  regarding  pol- 
icy and  budget  mattci-s  are  senior  to  the 
Chief,  either  in  military  grade  or  civilian 
equivalent.  In  this  particular  area  of  op- 
eration it  is  also  germane  to  consider 
that  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau 
occupies  the  only  Resei-ve  component  of- 
fice that  must  deal  directly  with  both  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  legislation  winch  will  provide 
the  needed  incentive  to  attract  highly 
profe-sional  and  fully  qualified  officers 
to  fill  the  position  of  Chief,  National 
Guard  Bureau  in  the  future.  The  de- 
mands of  our  times  and  the  co'-istantly 
expanding  rerponsibilitics  of  this  im- 
portant position  have  outdistanced  the 
restricted  grade  authorization  of  the 
current  statute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
j:ent  that  this  bill  he  printed  in  the 
Eecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2253 
Be  it  enacted  hij  the  Senate  end  Hoxt-.e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  3015(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Id  amended  by  striking 
out  "major  general"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "lieutenant  general". 


By  Mr.  McCLELL.'U^  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scctt,  Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Eurdick)  : 
S.  2255.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  tiie  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purixjses.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

PATENT     LAW    REVISION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademaiks.  and  Copyrights,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself.  Senator  Hugh  Scott. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  and  Senator 
BuHDicK,  a  bill  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Although  tiis  patent  laws  have  been 
frequently  amended,  and  finally  codiiied 
in  1952,  the  basic  stmcture  of  the  system 
has  remained  unchanged  since  1836.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  has  been  engaged  for  a 
niunber  of  years  in  the  consideration  of 
legislation  for  the  general  revision  of  the 
American  patent  system.  In  addition  to 
the  subcommittee  studies  and  hearinris, 
patent  revision  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  executive  branch.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  established  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Patent  System,  and 
President  Nixon  submitted  a  special  mes- 
sage on  patent  reform  during  the  f)3d 
Congress. 

While  all  members  of  tlie  subcommit- 
tee have  advocated  modernization  of  the 
American  patent  system,  significant  dif- 


ferences of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  improving  the 
operation  of  the  system,  and  the  quality 
of  American  patents.  These  differences 
wore  reflected  at  the  start  of  this  Con- 
gress in  the  general  patent  revision  or 
patent  reform  bills  introduced  by  four 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

llie  subcommittee  has  not  taken  hasty 
action.  All  interests  parties  have  been 
afforded  a  full  opportunity  to  make  their 
'.-ierv  knov%Ti  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
commiite'. 

The  bill  which  is  being  introduced  to- 
day reflects  an  effort  by  my  Eubcommittee 
collsagues  and  myself  to  resolve  issues 
thr.t  have  divided  us  in  the  p^ot.  Such 
an  undertaking  necessarily  means  tliat 
not  all  sections  of  the  bill  inconwrate  my 
personal  views.  It  is  no  secret  that  my 
views  on  some  issues  have  not  been 
shared  by  a  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  have  also  pre\icusly  expressed 
concern  at  the  incorporation  in  the 
patent  code  of  provisions  which  would 
add  to  the  complexity  and  costs  of  the 
patent  system,  wlxile  maldng  little  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  the 
system. 

An  opportunity  will  exLt  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  further  detailed 
study  of  this  very  technical  legislation. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  support  my  subcom- 
mittee colleagues  in  seeking  action  on 
this  bill  at  an  early  date  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  subcoaimittce  to  tlie  many  individ- 
uals and  professional  and  trade  associa- 
tions that  havj  assisted  the  subcom- 
mittee during  tlie  processing  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PPIILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  arn  glad  to  join  tlie  distinguished  chair- 
man (Mr.  McClellan)  and  two  other 
members  iMr.  Burdick  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Scoxr)  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  m  ccspon- 
soriiis  the  Patent  Ilcvision  Act  of  1975. 

In  13CS,  the  rcpoi't  of  President  John- 
sons  Commission  ou  iJic  Patent  System 
recommended  substantial  overhaul  of  the 
syitom  to  raise  the  quality  and  reliability 
of  tlie  U.S.  patent.  In  1973,  President 
Mixon  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  spe- 
cial me-sage  seeking  Its  reform  and  mod- 
ernization. Tlie  compUcated  task  of  re- 
forming our  patent  system  has  been  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  for  almost  10 
years,  with  wide  differences  of  opinion 
splitting  tlie  subcommittee  members  for 
too  many  of  tliose  years.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  Chairman  McClellan  tliat  today  four 
of  the  K\  0  j.ubcominitto2  members  are 
able  to  support  his  bill. 

The  patent  system  In  this  country  today 
is  operating  virtually  unchanged  since 
1836,  and  is  sorely  in  need  of  refonn  and 
modernisation.  Patents  are  being  han- 
dled by  this  creaky  system  in  such  a  way 
that  roughly  70  percent  of  those  patents 
litigated  in  appellate  courts  are  held 
Invalid  and  fewer  than  20  percent  of  the 
litigated  patents  are  held  valid.  It  Is  true 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  Issued 
patents  are  htigated — but  these  are  the 
ones  that  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
the  economy.  At  healings  during  the  93d 
Congress  before  the  Patents,  Trade- 
marks,  and  Copyrights   Subcommittee, 
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prominent  patent  coimsel  to  major  cor- 
porations contended  that  a  majority  of 
nonlitigated  issued  patents  also  are  not 
of  sufficient  inventive  quality  to  merit 
tlie  issuance  of  a  patent. 

Tlie  bill  introduced  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, contains  many  provisions  which 
also  are  included  in  S.  473,  a  patent  bill 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  I  believe 
that  the  Patent  Revision  Act  of  1975  ac- 
complishes the  essential  goals  of  patent 
reform  contained  in  that  bill  and  in  its 
predecessor  compromise  bill  proposed 
durins  the  93d  Congress  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  tMr.  Hugh 
Scott)  and  myself.  See  94th  Congresr., 
volume  121,  No.  10,  page  1714,  Congres- 
sional Record.  January  29.  1975;  Hart. 
"Patent  Reform — All  Overview,"  1973 
Utah  Law  Review.  579  (Winter,  No.  4i . 

Wiiile  I  cannot  state  that  each  and 
every  provi-^ion  in  tlie  bill  is  as  I  v,'oiild 
draft  it,  I  can  and  do  cupport  the  bill 
as  a  whole  and  mge  its  prompt  passage 
by  the  Senate.  Its  main  thrust  is  that  of 
reform,  and  it  accomplishes  in  a  sound 
way  a  badly  needed  overhaul  of  the 
patent  system.  Our  .«:yEtem  cf  issuing 
patents  should  be  significantly  improved 
under  tlie  Patent  Revision  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  today  with  Chair- 
man John  McClellan  and  Scnat^Dr.s 
Philip  Haet  and  Quz;ntin  Burdick  on  a 
bill  to  revise  the  U.S.  patent  laws. 

Under  tlie  leadership  of  Chairman 
McClellan,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
has  worked  very  hard  for  almost  10  years 
on  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  patent 
system. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  I  sponsored  S. 
2504,  the  administration  backed  legis- 
lation, and  this  year  I  put  forward  S.  1308 
which  was  an  improved  version  of  S. 
2-504 — 93d  Congress.  Senators  McClel- 
lan, Hart,  and  Fong  have  also  advanced 
bills  that  the  subcommittee  has  given 
close  review. 

Tlie  bill  we  all  sponsor  today  is  a  com- 
promise of  tlie  many  diverse  viewpoints 
the  subcommittee  has  received  from  gov- 
ernmental and  private  sectors.  I  believe 
the  bill  as  a  whole  represents  a  signifi- 
cant overall  improvement  of  our  patent 
system.  Certainly,  there  may  be  particu- 
lar sections  each  of  us  would  like  to 
reflect  our  own  personal  thinking.  How- 
ever, the  bill  must  necessarily  accom- 
modate the  vast  number  of  approaches 
we  have  considered. 

It  is  my  personal  hope  that  the  Senate 
Judiciai-y  Committee  \\ill  act  swiftly  on 
the  legislation.  In  order  for  the  House 
to  have  suflBcient  time  to  review  our  anal- 
ysis of  patent  reform,  they  should  re- 
ceive the  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  personally 
comiiiend  all  members  of  the  private 
bar,  professional  organizations,  inter- 
ested corporations,  spokesmen  for  tiie 
administration  and  the  geneial  public 
for  the  Invaluable  assistance  they  have 
rendered  to  us  as  we  have  worked  to  pro- 
duce legislation  which  would  reform  and 
improve  our  patent  system. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  2256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  in  order  to  establish  a 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency,  to  re- 
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quire  that  insf>ecUons  made  under  such 
act  bo  made  by  Federal  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Refen-ed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultui-e  and  Forestry. 

TKE    TtDBRia.    ORKBt    INSTBCTION    ACT    OF     1»7S 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  weelz 
a  Federal  grand  jury  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  returned  indictments  against  the 
Bunge  Corp.  and  13  of  its  employees.  The 
grand  jury  alleged  corpoi-ate  involve- 
ment in  the  theft  of  large  qunntitles  of 
gi-ain.  achieved  through  tlie  short- 
weighing  of  grain  shipment  -,  over  a  12- 
ycir  period. 

The.se  indictments  wore  only  the  latest 
developments  in  the  inter.^ive  investiga- 
tion into  grain  trade  corni'ition,  ably  led 
by  U.S.  Attorney  Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse. 
This  investigation,  originally  brought  to 
light  by  James  Risser  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  had  already  rerult^d  in  the  in- 
dictment of  20  private,  federally  licensed 
fti-ain  in.spectors,  and  others  iiivolved  in 
the  grain  trade,  in  New  Orleans  and 
Houston.  The  alleged  violations  included 
bribery,  perjury,  conspiracy  to  defraud, 
interstate  transportation  of  stolen  prop- 
erty, and  improrsrly  influencing  oiTicial 
inspection  personnel.  A  number  of  those 
indie  t,ed  have  pleaded  guilty  or  been 
convicted. 

Early  in  July,  I  traveled  to  New  Or- 
li?ans  for  a  first-hand  look  at  tlic  Nation's 
leading  grain  export  port.  In  addition  to 
viewing  the  operations  of  a  large  export 
elevator,  I  met  with  U.S.  Attorney  Gal- 
linghouse  and  spent  many  hours  inter- 
viewing various  fisrures  invoh-ed  in  the 
grain  trade  .scandal. 

TTie  picture  that  emerged  of  grain 
handling  in  New  Orleans — the  point  of 
departure  for  more  than  one-third  of  this 
Nati'.n's  grain  exports — was  not  a  pretty 
one.  In  my  judgment,  the  problems  in 
New  Orleans  cannot  be  solved  by  weed- 
ing out  a  few  corrupt  Individuals.  The 
probltra  is  in  the  system  itself — a  sys- 
tem so  rile  with  corniption  and  confilct 
of  interest  that  I  seriously  doubt  that 
much  grain  has  left  New  Orleans  In 
recent  years  without  having  t)een  mis- 
graded  or  short- weigh tec'.. 

Congress  has  been  quick  to  respond  to 
the  growing  evidence  of  illegaUty,  mis- 
management, and  conflict  of  interest  In 
the  grain  trade.  Even  before  the  U.S.  at- 
torney's efforts  became  public,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Multinational  Corporations  had 
laimched  a  full  scale  investigation  into 
the  operations  of  the  giant  grain  export 
firms.  Seven  of  those  companies — most  of 
them  multinational — contiol  90  percent 
of  America's  grain  exports,  and  80  per- 
cent of  grain  exports  worldwide. 

In  June,  the  Senate  Agrlcultm'e  Com- 
mittee met  v.'ith  a  delegation  of  Euro- 
pean grain  buyers.  Their  report  to  the 
committee  was  startling — UJS.  grain  ex- 
ports have  declined  so  di-amatically  in 
quality  that  European  buyers  are  in- 
creasingly turning  to  alternative  sources 
of  supply. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  proceeded 
to  conduct  hearings  on  the  scandal  and 
related  problems  of  grain  grading,  han- 
dling, and  weighing.  What  emerged  from 
those  hearings,  among  other  things,  was 
a  clear  picture  of  E>epartinent  of  Agricul- 
ture nonfeasance — or  worse — in  pursuing 
very  serious  problems  in  the  grain  In- 


spection system,  problems  that  should 
have  been  obvious  for  years.  The  grow- 
ing scandal  prompted  the  committee  to 
hire  additional  investigative  staff,  and 
to  employ  the  services  of  tlie  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Mj-.  Presiaent,  from  the  *ork  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, from  the  U.S.  attorney's  efforts  in 
New  Orleans,  from  the  inv&stigalive  re- 
porting of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
the  New  York  Tmies,  and  from  my  own 
investigations  in  New  Orleans  and  Iowa, 
I  have  reached  a  number  of  conclusion"^ 
about  what  has  gone  wrong  hi  America's 
gi-ain  trade. 

The  most  glarmg  deficiency  lies  in  tlie 
present  grain  inspection  system.  It  is 
barely  a  system  at  all,  but  rather  a  con- 
fused hodge-podge  of  private.  State,  and 
Federal  inspection  agencies.  Under  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  is  prohibited  from  perform- 
ing initial  Inspections.  This  crucial 
tas'is;— determining  the  grade  upon  which 
the  price  of  grain  is  based — is  left  to 
federally  hcensed,  but  private  and  State 
owned,  inspection  agencies. 

In  the  inspection  system,  potential 
conflicts  of  interest  are  the  norm,  not  the 
exception.  Many  of  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  the  private  agencies  are  domi- 
nated by  representatives  of  the  Nation's 
largest  grain  companie>.  Most  of  the 
agoncies.  State  and  private,  operate  at 
only  one  or  two  large  elevators,  givmg 
rise  to  close  relaiionships  between  com- 
pany and  agency  that  can  seriously  com- 
promise the  intesrity  cf  the  in.<:pection 
services. 

In  at  least  one  case  that  has  come  to 
my  attention,  that  relationship  between 
grain  company  and  inspection  agency  i; 
even  more  direct.  One  of  the  five  private 
inspection  agencies  in  New  Orleans  was 
established  with  the  help  of  a  $10,000 
loan  from  the  grain  company  whose  grain 
the  agency  was  created  to  iiLspect.  De- 
spite that  relationship,  the  new  agency 
was  licen.sed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  perform  ofacial  inspection 
functions. 

In  short,  we  liave  a  systnn  in  which  the 
loyrlties  of  inspectors  are  to  their  clients, 
not  to  their  task  of  providing  profes- 
sional, Independent  inspections  of  grain. 

My  second  major  point  concerns  the 
Inadequacy  of  USDA  supervision  of  the 
inspeclion  system.  For  at  least  a  decade, 
tiiere  has  been  hard  evidence  of  problems 
within  the  inspection  system — scores  of 
complaints  from  foreign  buyers,  numer- 
ous allegations  of  illegaUty  and  malprac- 
tice, ofiQclal  reports  of  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  U.S.  grain  exports.  Yet 
only  within  the  last  2  3'ears  has  the  De- 
partment taken  steps  to  investigate  such 
evidence,  and  their  belated  efforts  may 
well  have  been  prompted  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  tlie  FBI  had  begun  iU.  own  in- 
quiry. 

Pait  of  the  problem  could  stem  from 
the  large  number  of  high-ranking  USDA 
officials  who  move  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  leading 
grain  companies.  To  be  siu-e.  we  need 
more  Information,  but  a  GAO  study 
which  I  requested  has  already  produced 
considerable  infonnation  on  this  disturb- 
ing practice. 
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other  deficiencies  In  the  jrain  trade 
may  be  less  exciting,  but  jus ;  as  serious. 
The  weighing  of  grain  Is  almost  totally 
unsupervised,  creating  a  greit  potential 
for  abuse.  The  grain  theft  sch  erne  alleged 
In  the  Bunge  indictments  was  supposedly 
based  on  short-weigliing  practices  and 
the  falsification  of  weight  cei  tlficates. 

The  grain  standards  theriselves — the 
established  criteria  for  letermining 
grade  and,  hence,  price — seer  i  to  encour- 
age blending  and  the  additio  ii  of  foreign 
material.  Through  such  piactlces  the 
seller  can  achieve  the  lowest  quality  of 
grain  allowable  under  a  given  grade. 

Serious  dlfiQculties  exist  aa  well  in  the 
manner  in  which  grain  is  han  died.  Again, 
there  are  no  established  crite  -ia  for  grain 
handling,  and  the  practices  now  em- 
ployed often  result  in  sever«  damage  to 
grain,  especially  as  it  is  loade  1  onto  ships 
after  final  inspection. 

Mr.  President,  these  serious  problems 
In  the  grain  trade  must  be  5  olved.  Such 
practices  as  bribery,  misgiading,  and 
shortweighing  cannot  be  peni  litted.  They 
are  cheating  farmers,  they  s  re  cheating 
consumers,  and  they  are  i  lurting  our 
reputation  abroad. 

Farm  exports  are  absolutely  vital  to 
our  economy.  They  paid  for  i^iitually  all 
the  oil  we  imported  last  yea:  —some  $22 
billion  worth.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
unwise  for  us  to  allow  tliii  important 
element  in  our  trade  balance  to  deteri- 
orate through  inaction. 

American  farmers  work  hird  to  pro- 
duce a  quality  product — and  ,hat  is  whf  t 
we  should  be  delivering  in  the  market- 
place. 

That  Is  why  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Act  of  1975. 
This  bill  draws  heavily  fron.  legislation 
Introduced  earlier  by  Iowa  C  ongressmen 
Neal  Sihith  (H.R.  8764)  and  Edward 
Mezvinsky  (H.R.  7442),  and  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mii  nesota,  Mr. 
Humphrey  (S.J.  Res.  88).  Eut  it  has  a 
number  of  new  features  as  wi  sll. 

The  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Act 
would  fully  federalize  U.S.  g  ain  inspec- 
tion, taking  it  totally  out  o '  State  and 
private  hands.  Eliminating  the  private 
agencies  will  put  an  end  to  t  tie  Inherent 
confiict-of-interest  relatioc  ships  that 
have  bred  corruption  and  malpractice. 
While  these  relationships  ar;  less  direct 
with  State  inspection  agenclBS,  evidence 
indicates  that  these  agencies  have  not 
worked  too  well  either.  In  fact,  recent 
news  accounts  indicate  that  at  least  one 
State  agency  is  under  Federil  investiga- 
tion. And  I  think  we  need  ^he  kind  of 
uniformity  and  tight  supei  vision  that 
only  a  fully  Federal  system  1  ;an  provide. 

As  with  the  present  sytem,  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Act  would  require  oflfi- 
cial  inspection  of  export  gruln;  but  in- 
spections would  be  perform!  (d  solely  by 
Federal  employees.  In  £idditi>n,  the  new 
act  would  mandate  Federa  Inspection 
at  overseas  destination  points,  when 
practical,  to  serve  as  a  final  check  in  the 
system  and  to  insure  that  th  e  quality  of 
the  grain  we  deliver  is  presen  ed  en  route. 

Grain  Inspection  at  the  interior 
markets  woiild  remain  optl()ial.  There  Is 
simply  no  need  to  Impose  oraclal  Inspec- 
tion at  the  local  level,  wher^  buyer  and 
seller  can  meet  face  to  face  t  >  conclude  a 
transaction.  But,  if  requeste< .  oCQclal  In- 
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spectlons  would  be  performed,  again  only 
by  Federal  Inspection  personnel. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  a  new 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency  would 
be  established  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee as  Director,  subject  to  Senate 
confli-mation.  The  Agency  and  its  Direc- 
tor would  be  given  the  sole  statutoiT 
authority  for  grain  inspection,  grain 
standards,  and — for  the  fli"st  time — grain 
weighing.  Tlie  new  Agency  thus  would 
be  granted  the  kind  of  broad,  independ- 
ent authority  necessary  if  we  are  co  ob- 
tain tough,  impartial  administration  of 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  legislation: 

First.  Grain  companies  would  be  re- 
quired to  identify  their  owners,  directors, 
principal  officers,  and  disclose  other  vital 
information. 

Second.  The  Director  of  the  new  Agency 
would  be  required  to  develop  gr.iir.  grad- 
ing standards  that  would  encourage  the 
delivei-y  of  high  quality  grain  and  dis- 
courage the  addition  of  foreign  material. 

Third.  The  Agency  would  be  funded 
with  revenues  from  inspection  fees;  and 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  impose  strict 
new  criminal  provisions  and  penalties. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  a  sum- 
maiT  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the  bill. 
foUowed  by  the  text  of  the  bill  itself, 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  stoi-y  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  grain  trade  continues  to  un- 
fold— and  the  story  is  far  from  over- 
it  will  be  crucial  to  keep  in  mind  what 
Ls  at  stake:  Not  only  gi-ain  exports,  not 
only  farm  Income,  but  also  the  integrity 
of  the  American  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Act 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  curing  the 
ills  that  beset  the  Nation's  grain  indus- 
try, and  I  urge  its  rapid  adoption. 

There  being  no  objection,  Jie  sum- 
mary and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

BASIC  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
GRAIN  INSPECTION  ACT 

I.  FEDERAL  CHAIN  INSPECTION  AGENCT 

A.  Reorganizes  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  estabUsh  a  new  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency,  which  shall  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 

B.  Provides  that  the  Director  of  the  new 
Agency  be  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

C.  Stipulates  that  all  authority  under  the 
U.S.  Gram  Standards  Act  previously  granted 
to  the  USDA  (and  In  practice  exercised  by 
the  Grain  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service)  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Agency  and 
Its  Director. 

n.   DUTIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

A.  To  establish  all  policies,  guidelines  and 
regulations  for  administering  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act,  including  the  setting  of 
standards  regarding  the  inspection  of  grain 
and — for  the  first  time — the  weighing  of 
grain. 

B.  To  establish  procedures  for  the  Agency 
to  Inspect  and  test  all  weights  and  scales 
used  In  the  weighing  of  grain  sold  In  In- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce. 

C.  To  establish  procedures  for  the  Agency 
to  inspect,  monitor  and  standardize  all  grain 
grading  equipment. 

D.  Within  six  mouths  of  enactment,  to 
thoroughly  review  and  re-draft  where  neces- 


sary the  criteria  for  the  grading  and  weigh- 
ing of  grain  in  order  to: 

1.  Encourage  and  reward  the  production, 
maintenance  and  delivery  of  high  quality 
grain; 

2.  Assure  that  U.S.  grain  Is  competitive  in 
reputation  for  quality  in  the  world  market, 
and 

3.  Discourage  the  addition  of  foreign  ma- 
terials to  grain. 

E.  To  report  to  the  Congres.'?  within  30 
days  any  official  complaint  or  contract  can- 
CPllatlon  related  to  the  export  of  more  than 
100.(K)0  bushels  of  any  commodity,  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  Agency  with  re«pect  to 
any  such  complaint  or  cancellation. 

P.  To  Investigate  any  complalJit  or  con- 
tract cancellation  regarding  any  official 
transaction  with  v/hlch  the  U.S.  Grain 
St^iiidards  Act  is  concerned. 

m.  FiDEr.Al  INSPECTION  OF  GRAIN 

A.  All  U.S.  grain  exports  must  be  Inspected 
by  licensed  personnel  of  the  Federal  Grain 
In-Dsotion  Agency  at  the  point  of  departiu*. 

B.  All  U.S.  grain  exports  must  be  Inspected 
by  licenced  Agency  personnel  at  the  point  of 
destination,  tmless  the  Director  Judges  such 
inspection  to  be  Impractical  in  specific  cases. 

C.  Inspection  of  domestic  grain  by  li- 
censed Agency  personnel  shall  be  made 
available  upon  request  of  any  Interested 
person. 

IV.    GRAIN    COMPANY    REGISTRATION 

A.  Any  business  firm  engaged  In  the  buy- 
ing for  sale  or  In  the  handling,  weighing  or 
transporting  of  grain  for  sale  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  must  register  with  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Agency. 

B.  Firms  that  only  occasionally  or  in- 
cidentally engage  In  such  business  shall  not 
be  required  to  register. 

C.  Firms  required  to  register  shall  have  to 
provide  the  Director  with  the  firm  name  and 
principal  address;  names  of  all  directors, 
principal  officers  and  persons  In  a  control 
relationship;  lists  of  locations  where  the  firm 
conducts  substantial  operations,  and  any 
other  information  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act.  Firms  shall  be 
required  to  renew  their  registrations  an- 
nually, and  to  report  any  changes  in  the 
required  Information  within  30  days. 

D.  The  Director  may  suspend  or  revoke 
the  certificate  of  registration  of  any  firm 
found  to  be  In  violation  of  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act.  The  Director  shall  revoke  the 
certification  of  any  firm  convicted  of  a  sec- 
ond violation  of  the  Act  for  at  least  six 
moutlis. 

V.    CRIMINAL   PROVISIONS 

A.  Defines  as  criminal  actions:  deceptive 
weighing  of  grain,  adulteration  of  grain, 
offering  of  bribes  to  federal  grain  inspectors 
(accepting  bribes  Is  already  a  crime  under 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act) ,  kllUng  USDA 
employees  (not  now  a  federal  offense). 

B.  Establishes  the  following  penalties: 

1.  Persons  who  Intentionally  or  knowingly 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  sliall  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 
with  a  maximum  penalty  of  5  years  Impris- 
onment, a  810,000  fine,  or  both. 

2.  Persons  recklessly  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  shall  be  gxillty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, with  a  maximum  penalty  of  1 
year/ $5,000. 

3.  Persons  who,  through  gross  negligence, 
violate  the  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, with  a  maximum  penalty  of  6 
months  $3,000. 

VI.  FUNDING 

The  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency  will 
be  funded  through  the  assessment  of  inspec- 
tion fees,  which  shall  be  set  by  the  Director 
so  as  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  Agency  inci- 
dent to  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

VII.    FEDERAL    INSPECTION    PERSONNEL 

A.  Tlie  Director  shall  Issue  licenses  to 
Agency  insftectlon  personnel  to  ensure  their 
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competence.  No  person  may  perform  offidal 
Inspections  unless  he  or  she  holds  a  vaUd 
license. 

B.  No  Agency  personnel  may  be  financially 
Interested  in,  employed  by,  or  accept  gratu- 
ities from  any  firm  engaged  In  the  mer- 
chandising of  grain. 

C.  The  Director  may  adopt  rules  to  require 
th3  periodic  rotation  of  Agency  Inspection 
pcricnnel. 

VUI.    EMERGEMCY    POVnJlS 

For  one  year,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to: 

A.  Issue  regulations  regarding  improved 
sampling  equipment  and  lnstallatlc«  of 
electronic  monitoring  equipment  In  export 

elevators,  and 

B.  To  establish  standards  and  procedures 
fc,^  the  loading  of  expOTt  grain. 

IX.  OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Authorizes  the  Director  to  purchase  grain 
grading  and  testing  equipment  at  fair  mar- 
ket value  from  private  and  state  inspection 
agencies.  If  he  determines  Buch  equipment 
to  bo  useful  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act.  • 
S.  2256 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Act  of  1975". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  3  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  the  term  'Director'  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agen- 
cy establisehd  by  section  3A  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  the  term  'Agency'  means  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Agency  established  by 
section  3A  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  3(J)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
folio  v.-s: 

"(])  the  term  'official  inspection  person- 
nel" means  employees  of  the  Agency  who 
are  authorized  by  the  Director  to  perform 
specified  functions  involved  in  official  In- 
Epectloii  activities  under  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  3(m)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(m)  the  term  'official  Inspection  agen- 
cy' means  the  official  Inspection  personnel 
located  at  an  inspection  point  designated  by 
the  Director  for  the  conduct  of  official  in- 
spection under  this  Act;". 

(d)  Sec.  3(u)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■'  'deceptive  loading,  handling,  or  sam- 
pling' means  any  manner  of  loading,  han- 
dling, or  sampling"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "  'deceptive  loading,  haudling,  sam- 
pling, or  weighing'  means  any  manner  of 
loading,  handling,   sampling,   or  weighing". 

(e)  Sec.  3  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(V)  the  term  'dockage  Item'  means  ma- 
terial not  used  In  determining  the  net 
weight  of  grain  for  purposes  of  baying  and 
selling.". 

(f)  The  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 
Is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  words  '•Department 
of  AgricultTire"  each  time  they  appear  and 
ln«-ertlng  In   lieu   thereof   "Agency". 

(2)  striking  out  "Secretary"  each  time  It 
appears  and  In.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "Di- 
rector". 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
3  the  following  new  sections: 

"EST-IBLISHMENT  of  FEDERAL  GRAIN  INSPECTION 
AGENCT 

■Sec.  3A.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  an  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Agency. 

"(b)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 


'oxjTva  or  the  nzaxcros 

"SBC.  3B.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Director  to  establish  the  policies,  guidelines, 
and  regulations  by  which  the  Agency  Is  to 
carry  out  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Director  sbaU  be  responsible  for 
Inspecting,  monitoring,  and  standardizing  all 
equipment  u-sod  In  connection  with  the  grad- 
ing of  grain  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Director  shall  be  responsible 
lor  the  lnsi>ectlon  and  testing  of  all  weights 
and  scales  used  in  the  weighing  of  grain 
sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  shipped  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  Including  all  weights 
and  scales  used  for  the  weighing  of  grain 
stored  In  warehouses  licensed  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4  (a)  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"is  authorized  to"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "shall". 

(b)  Section  4  (a)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "handling"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "handling  (Including  weigh- 
ing)". 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  UtLlted  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  standards  are  ef- 
fective under  section  4  of  this  Act  for  any 
grain — 

"(1)  no  person  shall  ship  from  the  United 
States  to  any  place  outside  thereof  any  lot 
of  such  grain  unless  such  lot  is  officially 
In-spected  In  accordance  with  such  standards 
on  the  basis  of  such  samples  taken  after 
final  elevation  a.s  the  grain  Is  being  loaded 
aboard,  or  while  it  is  In,  the  final  carrier  In 
which  It  is  to  be  transported  from  the  United 
States,  and  unless  a  valid  official  certificate 
showing  the  official  grade  designation  of  the 
lot  of  grain  Is  promptly  furnished  by  the 
shipper,  or  his  agent,  to  the  consignee  with 
the  bill  of  lading  or  other  slilppiag  docu- 
ments covering  the  shipment;  and 

"(2)  any  lot  of  such  grain  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  any  place  outside 
thereof  shall  be  officially  Inspectei  upon  its 
entry  Into  the  foreign  port  of  its  destina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  deterniiaing  whether 
such  lot  of  grain  is  of  the  same  kind,  class, 
quality,  and  condition  that  it  was  certified 
to  be  upon  official  inspection  in  the  United 
States,  unless  the  country  In  which  the  port 
of  destination  is  located  prohibits  such 
Inspection. 

"(b)  All  inspections  of  export  grain  re- 
ciuired  ■.  nder  this  section  shall  be  performed 
by  employees  of  the  Agency  authorized  by 
the  Director  to  perform  inspections  under 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  waive  any  require- 
ment of  this  section  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments from  or  to  any  area  or  any  other  class 
of  shipments  when  In  his  Judgment  It  is  Im- 
practicable to  provide  official  IrLspection  with 
respect  to  such  shipments.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  heading  of  Section  7  of 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  is 
amsnded  to  read  as  follows: 

"OFFICIAL   inspection   AUTHORITY   FOR   CERTAIN 
EXPORT     CHAIN     AND     CERTAIN     OTHER     GKAIN; 

FtNOlNG" 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
7  are  amended  by  striking  out  "is  authorized 
to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(c)  Section  7(e)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "except  when"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "inspection  agency"  in 
the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  fees  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shaU, 
as  nearly  as  practicable  and  after  taking  Into 
consideration  any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
samples,  cover  the  costs  of  the  Agency  inci- 
dent to  the  performance  of  its  duties  In  a 
normal  year  under  this  Act.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  foUowUig  Immedi- 
ately before    the  period  at  the  end   of  the 


third  sentence:  **,  including  the  salaries 
of  Federal  personnel  engaged  In  dntiee  au- 
thorized under  this  Act". 

(d)  Section  7(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  costs  of 
official  inspection  performed  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  borne  by  the  buyer.". 

(e)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  at  a  new  subsection  (g) 
as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Director  may  adopt  rules  and 
regiUatlons  to  provide  for  the  periodic  ro- 
tation of  official   Inspection  personnel.". 

Sec  7.  Section  8  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  8.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  whenever 
he  determines  It  necessary  In  order  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act.  issue 
a  license  to  any  individual  employed  by  the 
Agency  or  to  any  individual  who  la  to  be  so 
employed  as  a  result  of  being  licensed  under 
this  section,  upon  presentation  to  the  Di- 
rector of  satisfactory  evidence  that  such 
individual  is  competent  to  perform  all  or 
specified  functions  involved  in  official  Inspec- 
tion. The  Director  may  authorize  any  com- 
petent employee  of  the  Agency  to  perform 
all  or  specified  fiuictlons  Involved  in  super- 
visory or  appeal  Inspection  or  initial  Inspec- 
tion of  United  States  grain  in  Canadian  ports. 
No  person  sliall  perform  any  official  inspec- 
tion functions  for  purposes  of  this  Act  x\n- 
less  he  holds  an  unsuspended  and  unrevoked 
license  or  authorization  from  the  Director 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  require  such  exami- 
nations and  reexaminations  as  he  may  deem 
warranted  to  determine  the  competence  of 
any  Individual  to  perform  any  official  in- 
spection function  under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  and  the  heading  thereto 
of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  9.  The  United  States  Grain  SUudarils 
Act  1=:  amended  by  redeslgrating  sections  9 
and  10  as  sections  10  and  11,  respectively, 
and  by  adding  aft?r  section  8  a  new  section 
9  as  follows: 

•PBOHIDITION  OF  CERTAIN  CONTIICTS  OT 
INT  BREST 

"Sec  9.  No  official  inspection  persouuel 
shall— 

"(1)  be  Cuancially  interested  (directly  or 
otherwise)  in  any  business  entity  owning  or 
operating  any  grain  elevator  cr  warehouse 
or  engaged  In  the  merchandising  of  grain; 

"(2)  be  in  the  employment  of,  or  accept 
gratuities  from,  any  such  entity;  or 

"(3)  be  engaged  In  any  other  kind  of 
activity  specified  by  regulation  by  the  Direc- 
tor as  involving  a  conflict  of  interest.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  every  person  licensed  to 
perform  any  official  Icspectlon  function  un- 
der this  Act". 

(b)  Section  12(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  Section  13(a)(3)  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  is  amended  b.\ 
striking  out  "or  sampling",  and  "or  sampl.d" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "sampling,  or 
weighing"  and  "sampled,  or  weighed",  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(10),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (11)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
th';  following  new  clause: 

"(12)  engage  In  the  falslfyhig  of  the  weight 
of  tny  grain  shipped  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce; 

"(13)  adding  to  any  grain  shipment,  after 
Its  purchase  from  the  original  producer,  or 
after  acceptance  of  such  grain  for  storage 
or  handling,  any  foreign  material  which 
would  change  the  character  cr  test  weight 
of  that  grain  from  the  test  weight  or  etiar- 
acter  prevailing  at  time  of  first  purchase; 
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Agency  au- 
duties  pre> 


by 


(6). 
by  striking 


guilty  of  a 
thereof,  be 


but  the  foregoing  provlsloa  of  tblB  claxise 
shall  not  problblt  any  grain  from  being 
f  \imlgated  to  preoerve  Its  quality,  or  separate 
lots  of  grain  of  the  same  kind  from  being 
blended:  ' 

"(14)  give,  pay.  or  offer,  dlr<<:tly  or  in- 
directly, to  any  official  Inspectloa  personnel 
as  defined  by  section  3(j)  of  tl4s  Act  or  to 
any  oAcer  or  employee  of  the 
thorlzed  to  perform  any  of  the 
scribed  by  this  Act,  or  by  th^  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Director.  an;r  money  or 
other  thing  of  value,  with  Intent  to  Influence 
such  official  Inspection  personnnl.  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Agency  in  the  illscharge  of 
any  duty  provided  for  In  this  Act,  or  by 
rules   and    regulations    ot    the   Director;    or 

"(15)  fall  to  comply  with  the  j  revisions  of 
section  18  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section    13(a)(ll)     Is    amended 
striking  out   "8,   11"  and   Inseriing  In  lieu 
thereof  "9". 

(d)  Section  13(a)    (1),   (2),   (|),  (5) 
and   (b)    (3).  (3)   are  amended 
•"knowingly"  wherever  It  appears, 

(e)  Section  13(c)  Is  repealed. 

Sxc.  13.  Section  14  of  the  U  tited  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  Is  amende<[  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
or  intentionally  commits  any  <  >fTease  pro- 
hibited by  section  13  shall  be 
felony  and  shall,  on  conviction 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  no  more  than 
five  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  tian  $10.(X)0, 
or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  recklCKily  commits 
any  offense  prohibited  by  sectioi  13  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  sball  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment  for  not  more  than  one  yeir,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  (5,000,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  negligeii  My  commits 
any  offense  prohibited  by  section  13  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ai;d  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  mcnths,  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  (3,000,  or  both.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  16  of  the  tTiited  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  Is  amendet    by — 

(1)   inserting  "(a)"  sifter  "Se;.  16."; 

(3)  Inserting  "for  suspenslor  or  revoca- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  regtstrati>n  issued  in 
accordance  with  section  18  of  this  Act"  im- 
mediately after  "Act"  In  the  liist  sentence 
of  such  section:  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereat  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  Investigate  the 
cancellation  of  any  contract  foi  the  sale  of 
grain  required  to  be  Inspected  under  this 
Act  or  of  any  complaint  regarding  the  opera- 
tion or  administration  of  this  Act  or  any 
official  transaction  with  which  this  Act  is 
concerned.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  17(g)  of  the  tnlted  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  Is  amendec  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "be  subject  to"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "imprli  onment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  a  flue  of  not  more 
than  93.000,  or  both." 

Sec.  16.  The  United  States  Gra  n  Standards 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  redeei  gnatlng  sec- 
tions 18  and  19  as  sections  21  and  22,  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  attir  section  17 
the  following  new  sections: 

"BECISTBATION 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Director  siaU  provide. 
under  such  regulations  as  be  m  ly  prescribe, 
for  the  registration  of  all  person  i  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  grain  for  sale  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  conmierce,  or  in  the  busi- 
ness of  handUng.  weighing,  or  transporting 
of  grain  for  sale  In  Interstate  or  'orelgn  com- 
merce. No  such  person  shall  eqgage  in  any 
such  business  In  Interstate  or  I  orelgn  com 
merce  unless  be  has  registered  litb  the  Dl 
rector  and  bas  an  unsuspended  ( ir  unrevoked 
certificate  of  registration;  howei  er,  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to — 


"(1)  any  person  who  only  Incidentally  or 
occasionally  buys  for  sale,  or  handles, 
weighs,  or  transports  grain  for  sale  and  la 
not  engaged  In  the  regular  business  of  buy- 
ing grain  for  sale,  or  handling,  weighing,  or 
transporting  grain  for  sale;  or 

"(2)  any  producer  of  grain  who  only  inci- 
dentally or  occasionally  sells  or  transports 
grain  which  such  person  has  purchased;  or 

"(3)  any  person  who  transports  grain  for 
hire  and  does  not  own  a  financial  Interest  In 
such  grain  other  than  as  a  producer,  feeder 
or  processor;  or 

"(4)  any  person  who  buys  grain  for  feed- 
ing or  processing  and  not  for  the  piu-pose 
of  reselling  and  only  Incidentally  or  occa- 
sionally sells  such  grain  as  grain. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  charge  and  col- 
lect fees  from  any  person  registered  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  and  a  certificate  of  regis- 
ti-at.ion  shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who 
have  registered.  The  amount  of  such  fees  sball 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  costs  ot 
the  Director  in  administering  the  registration 
directed  by  subsection  (a) .  Such  fees  shall  be 
deposited  In,  and  used  as  part  of,  the  funds 
described  in  the  third  sentence  of  section 
7(e). 

••(0(1)  Any  certificate  of  registration  Is- 
sued in  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
contain  — 

"(A)  the  name  and  principal  address  of 
the  business, 

"(B)  the  names  of  all  directors  of  stich 
business, 

"(C)  the  names  of  the  principal  officers  of 
such  business, 

"(D)  the  names  of  all  persons  in  a  control 
relationship  with  respect  to  such  business, 

"(E)  a  list  of  locations  where  the  business 
conducts  substantial  (derations,  and 

"(P)  such  other  Information  as  the  Di- 
rector deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  word  'person'  shall  mean 
any  individual  or  any  business  entity  of 
whatever  form. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1),  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  a  'control  relationship'  with  respect  to 
a  biLsiness  required  to  register  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  If — 

■•(A)  such  person  has  an  ownership  Inter- 
est of  10  percent  or  more  in  such  business,  or 

"(B)  a  business  or  group  of  business  en- 
tities, with  respect  to  which  such  person  is 
in  a  control  relationship,  have  an  ownership 
Interest  of  10  percent  or  more  in  such  busi- 
nees. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  thLs  paragraph,  a  person  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  ovra  the  ownership  Interest  which  Is 
owned  by  his  or  her  spouse,  minor  children, 
and  relatives  living  in  the  same  household. 

"(4)  No  information  shall  be  required  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (F)  of  paragraph  (1) 
unless  the  Director  has  submitted  such  re- 
quirement to  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress, 
within  30  days,  falls  to  provide  by  concurrent 
resolution  that  such  information  sball  not  be 
required. 

"(d)  The  certificate  of  registration  issued 
in  Etccordance  with  this  section  shall  be  re- 
newed annually.  If  there  has  been  any  change 
In  the  Information  required  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  person  holding  such  certificate 
shall,  within  30  days  of  the  discovery  of  such 
change,  notify  the  Director  of  such  change. 

"SUSPENSION  OR  REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATE  OP 
REGISTBATION 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Director  may  suspend  or 
revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  issued 
under  section  8  whenever,  after  the  person 
holding  such  certificate  has  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the  Director  shall 
determine  that  such  person  has  violated  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder.  The  Director  may, 
without  first  affording  such  person  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  suspend  any  certificate 


of  registration  temporarily  pending  final  de- 
termination whenever  the  Director  deems 
such  action  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
purpxjses  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  Direc- 
tor shall  afford  any  such  person  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  within  thirty  days  after 
temporarily  suspending  such  certificate  of 
registration. 

"(b)  If  any  person  holding  a  certificate  of 
registration,  or  any  employee  of  such  person, 
ts  convicted  or  found  guilty  more  than  once 
of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  section 
13  of  this  Act,  the  Director  shall  revoke  such 
certificate  of  registration  for  a  period  of  at 
leMt  six  months  for  the  second  and  each  suc- 
ceeding conviction  or  plea  of  guilty. 

"reports    TO    CONGRESS    OF    CONTRACT    CANCEL- 
LATIONS 

"Sec.  20.  The  Director  shall  notify  the 
Congress  within  30  days  after  receipt  by  him 
of  any  official  complaint  regarding  faulty 
grain  delivery  or  of  the  cancellation  of  any 
contract  for  the  export  of  more  than  100,000 
bushels  of  any  commodity.  The  Director  shall 
al.so  notify  the  Congress  of  the  action  taken 
by  him  with  respect  to  any  such  complaint 
or  cancellation.". 

Sec.  16.  Section  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by— 

(a)  deleting  the  phrase  "any  employee  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,"  and 

(b)  inserting  immediately  after  the  phrase 
"or  of  the  Department  of  Labor"  the  words 
",  or  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture". 

Sec.  17.  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(101)  Director  of  the  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency.". 

Sec.  18.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency  is  authorized  for  a  period 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act — 

(a)  to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  in  regard  to  improved  sam- 
pling equipment  in  export  elevators  and  the 
installation  of  electrical  monitoring  equip- 
ment in  export  elevators;  and 

(b)  to  establish  standards  and  procedures 
for  loading  export  grain  to  control  the  activi- 
ties of  elevator  employees,  longshoremen, 
grain  trimmers,  and  others  who  participate 
in  the  loading  of  export  grain. 

Sec.  19.  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency  shall,  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations — 

(a)  changing  and  establishing  the  grading 
and  weighing  standards  and  procedures  used 
In  connection  with  the  grading  and  weigh- 
ing of  grain  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  shipped 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  assure — 

(1)  that  producers,  handlers,  and  trans- 
porters of  grain  will  be  encouraged  and  re- 
warded for  the  production,  maintenance,  and 
delivery  of  high  quality  grain;  and 

(2)  that  in  a  normal  year  for  each  kind 
and  class  of  such  grain  produced  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  grade  which  is  com- 
petitive in  reputation  for  quality  in  the 
world  market; 

(b)  under  which  all  foreign  material  In 
grain  is  considered  as  a  dockage  item  under 
the  standards  established  by  section  4  of 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  that  dockage  items, 
in  relation  to  the  total  official  sample,  shall 
be  expressed  in  whole  numbers  and  to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  a  percent  of  the  next  whole 
number. 

Sec.  20.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5)  and  section  302  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
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for  and  purchase,  from  any  person  licensed 
(on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to 
perform  official  inspection  functions  under 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  at 
fair  market  value,  any  testing  or  grading 
equipment,  or  any  other  personal  property, 
which  the  Director  determines  to  be  useful 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  21.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  180  days  after  date 
of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  CASE : 

S.  2257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  5,  1962,  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  the  Edison  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purpcses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  add  1.39  acres 
to  the  Edison  National  Historic  Site  at 
West  Orange,  N.J. 

The  Edison  National  Historic  Site  Is 
made  up  of  the  home  and  laboratories 
where  Thomas  Alva  Edison  lived  and 
worked  for  44  years  and  is  comprised 
of  20  acres — most  of  which  were  ac- 
quired by  donations. 

Addition  of  1.39  acres  will  improve 
visitor  access  and  enhance  the  overall 
appearance  of  the  Edison  Historic  Site, 
according  to  information  supplied  to  me 
by  the  Park  Service.  I  am  informed  that 
the  acreage  is  available  and  can  be  ob- 
tained for  $75,000  which  is  authorized 
by  my  bill. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  2259.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  resources  of  an  indi- 
vidual certain  amounts  set  aside  to  defray 
such  individual's  funeral  and  burial  ex- 
penses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SSI    BURIAL    FUND 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we, 
the  Congress,  took  great  strides  in  en- 
hancing the  lives  of  many  people  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income — SSI — program  in  1972. 
Prior  to  implementation  of  tlie  SSI  pro- 
gram in  January  1974  there  were  approx- 
imately 3  million  recipients  of  payments 
from  tlie  50  States  based  on  limited  in- 
come and  resources.  To  date,  over  4  mil- 
lion aged,  blind,  and  disabled  are  receiv- 
ing very  needed  and  worthwhile  benefits 
from  the  SSI  pi-ogram. 

However,  even  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  people  who  have  been 
helped  by  the  SSI  program,  estimates 
have  ranged  as  high  as  8  million  people 
who  may  possibly  quaUfy.  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  as  well  as  many 
of  my  colleagues,  that  we,  the  Congress, 
in  our  efforts  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
have  placed  a  restriction  that  was  un- 
known to  us. 

To  understand  this  restriction,  let  me 
provide  some  background.  Basically,  to 
qualify  for  the  SSI  program,  a  person 
must  be  either  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
and  have  limited  income — $157.70-single 
person,  S236.60 — couple,  and  limited  re- 
sources— $l,500-single  person,  $2,500- 
couple.  At  the  time  the  SSI  program  was 
enacted  in  October  1972,  the  resource 
provision  seemed  adequate.  The  resource 
allowance  still  appears  to  be  reasonable, 


adequate,  and  necessary  for  people  on 
SSI  to  help  them  meet  the  expenses  of 
emergencies  and  unknown,  imexpected 
expenses. 

The  resource  provision  is  so  vitally 
important  to  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and 
the  blind  because  for  the  most  part  these 
people  do  not  have  the  ability  to  in- 
crease their  income  through  work  due 
to  their  advanced  ages  and  infirmities. 
The  vast  majority  of  people  receiving 
SSI  use  each  dollar  they  receive  to  meet 
regular  expenses;  that  is  food  and  shel- 
ter. To  illustrate,  the  elderly  lady  on 
SSI  whose  roof  is  damaged  cannot  have 
it  repaired  unless  she  has  a  reserve  to 
rely  on.  It  was  for  these  unexpected  hap- 
penings that  the  resource  allowance  was 
provided. 

When  we  established  the  resource 
limitation,  which  for  the  most  part  is 
adequate,  we  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion a  known  expenditure,  one  that  is  in- 
evitable to  all  regardless  of  financial 
stature.  That  expenditure  is  death  and 
with  death  there  are  considerable  finan- 
cial outlays.  Many,  If  not  most,  SSI  re- 
cipients do  not  want  someone  else,  be 
it  friend,  relative,  or  government,  to  as- 
sume the  burden  for  then*  final  respon- 
sibilities. 

How  is  it  then,  that  the  resource  limi- 
tation, coupled  with  the  inevitability  of 
death,  has  prevented  so  many  potentially 
eligible  aged,  blind,  and  disabled — espe- 
cially the  elderly  needy — from  qualify- 
ing for  SSI?  It  has  been  a  deteiTent  be- 
cause a  person's  burial  reserve  must  also 
be  included  as  a  resouixe.  In  our  analy- 
sis of  the  resource  provision  we  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  resource  limi- 
tation includes  the  amount  necessary  to 
be  set  aside  for  burial,  which  in  effect 
is  a  very  drastic  limitation  of  the  in- 
tended resomxe  allowance.  The  advent 
of  burial  costs  is  a  known  fact  but  the 
cost  is  an  unknown.  A  burial  that  cost 
$500  several  years  ago  is  now  consider- 
ably more  and  an  SSI  recipient,  not  hav- 
ing a  timetable  for  his  death,  does  not 
know  what  the  burial  price  tag  will  be 
for  his  death.  Yet,  since  he  has  no  abil- 
ity to  earn,  he  must  provide  today  for 
a  future  cost  that  is  unknown. 

At  present,  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
person  with  limited  income  but  having 
excess  resources  can  simply  give  away 
his  resources  to  friends  or  relatives  to 
meet  the  resource  limitations.  That  per- 
son can  also  go  out  and  squander  his 
savings  to  qualify.  However,  those  people 
who  have  managed  to  provide  for  their 
bm-ial  by  saving  over  the  years  have  in- 
tegrity and  simply  wUl  not  give  away 
their  savings  to  qualify  for  a  SSI  benefit. 
A  simple  examination  of  the  savings  ac- 
counts of  individuals  having  excess  re- 
sources for  burial  will  basically  show 
only  deposits  and/or  the  periodic  accrual 
of  interest  with  few  or  no  withdrawals. 
For  the  most  part,  these  savings  are  re- 
garded as  untouchable,  even  in  the  face 
of  star\'ation.  eviction,  or  undue  duress. 
Regardless  of  their  financial  situation, 
regardless  of  their  seemingly  impover- 
ished level,  many  of  the  needy  elderly 
of  these  great  United  States  have  set 
aside  certain  monies  to  cover  burial  costs 
because  they  have  dignity  and  integrity. 

Who  are  these  people?  They  are  the 
real  silent  majority.  They  are  not  ones 
to  complain.  They  do  not  have  the  elo- 


quent speakers  to  argue  their  situation 
and  present  their  justified  case.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  thankful  for  the 
benefits  provided  them. 

I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  to  rec- 
tify this  inadequacy  so  that  people  with 
limited  incomes  who  have  had  the  fore- 
sight and  fortitude  to  provide  for  their 
funeral  costs  should  not  be  penalized 
from  participating  in  the  SSI  program. 

In  tliis  day  of  tremendous  financial  aid 
to  other  countries,  can  we  afford  to  de- 
prive many  of  our  own  deserving  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled?  I  say  we  cannot 
and  I  am  therefore  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
allow  an  individual  receiving  supple- 
mental security  income  to  maintain  as 
burial  fund  savings. 

Ml'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2259 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreicntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  1613  (a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
of  such  period  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  funds  deposited  in  a  qualified  burial 
expense  account  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(c) )  for  such  individual,  to  the  extent  that 
such  funds  do  not  exceed  such  amount  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable 
to  meet  funeral  and  burial  costs  for  such  in- 
dividual." 

(b)  Section  1613  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"QUALlFrED   BURIAL  EXPENSE   ACCOUNT 

■■(C)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(6), 
the  term  ■qualified  burial  expense  account' 
means  a  trust  or  custodial  account  which  is 
held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964)  as 
trustee  or  custodian,  and  which  is  es>-ab- 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  or 
all  of  the  funeral  and  burial  expenses  of  a 
specific  individual,  but  only  If  there  is  a 
written  governing  instrument  creating  such 
account  and  such  instrument  provides  that 
funds  in  the  account  (other  than  Interest 
earned  thereon)  shall  be  held  and  preserved 
in  the  account  during  the  lifetime  of  such 
individual,  and,  upon  the  death  of  such  in- 
dividual, all  of  such  funds  (or  such  amount 
as  is  necessary)  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  the  funeral  and  burial  of 
such  Individual  and  any  excess  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  manner  provided  by  such 
written  instrument." 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Magnuson. 

Mr.    Pearson,   Mr.   Beall,    Mr. 

Hartke,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.J.  Res.  120.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
period  from  September  2,  1975,  through 
September  8,  1975,  as  "National  School 
Bus  Safety  Week".  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    SCHOOL    BUS    SAFETY    WEEK 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Hart  of 
Michigan,   Magnuson,   Pearson,  Beall, 
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Habtkx,   and  Moss,  I  am 
for  appropriate  reference  a 
thorizing  the  President  to 
week  of  September  2  to  8 
School  Bus  Safety  Week' 

At  a  time  when  tliere  is 
lie  awareness  about  the 
traffic  safety — reflected  in 
of  speed  limits  and  other 
grams — it  seems  particularly 
to  emphasize  the  safety  of 
children.  Their  safety  should 
highest  priority. 

Nearly  21  million  students 
ported  to  and  from  school 
the  course  of  a  school  year, 
travel  In  schoolbuses  a 
2.5   billion  miles.   While 
safety  record  is  better  than 
traffic  safety  record,  we  canndt 
fact    that    schoolbus-relatec 
resulted    in    125    fatalities 
injuries     during     the 
year.  This  calls  for  continudd 
assure  the  safest  transportati 
for  our  school-age  youth 

A  national  program  is 
way    to    call    public 
Importance  of  schoolbus 
the  first  week  in  September 
In  fact,  the  chairman  of 
is  from  my  own  State  of 
thermore.    Governor 
signed  an  order  declaring 
September  2  to  8  as 
Bus  Safety  Week".  And  it  h 
standing  that  several  other 
taken  similar  action. 

This  resolution  would 
efforts  by  focusing  national 
an  Important  matter  of 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectior 
resolution  was  ordered  to 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
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Whereas   nearly   twenty-one 
dente  ar«  transported  by 
Xrom  school  each  day;  and 

Whereas  the  safety  ot  these 
serves  the  highest  priority;  and 

Whereas  a  national  program 
to  caU  public  attention  to  thii 
of  schoolbus  safety  during  the 
September  of  this  year:  Now, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
Teaentatire*  of  the  United  States 
in  Congrest  auevibled.  That 
authorized  and  requested  to 
matlon  designating  the  period 
ber  a,  1976,  through  September 
"National  Schoolbus  Safety 
ing  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Interested  groups  and  organ 
serve  that  week  with  approprla 
and  activities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the 
transmit  a  copy  of  this 
President. 


th> 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTTl.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  Senate  adjcurns  for  the 
August  recess  I  want  to  shire 
rent  newsletter  to  the  peopli  s 
with  my  colleagues  in  thp 
especial^  hope  they  will 
article  entitled  "Senate 
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of  Virginia 

Senate.   I 

review    the 

We 
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need  to  improve  on  scheduling  the  busi- 
ness of  tJtie  Senate  and  I  hope  to  have 
s<Hne  proposals  to  offer  when  we  recon- 
vene after  Labor  Day,  but  In  any  event, 
it  should  stimulate  the  thinking  of  other 
colleagues  and  result  in  improved  proce- 
dure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Bill  Scott  Reports 
extension  of  voting  rights  act 

Congress  recently  extended  the  temporary 
prcvLsions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1985 
for  an  additional  7  years  and  agreeed  to  ex- 
pand its  coverage  to  additional  states.  Al- 
though There  were  2  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committeee  and  5  days 
of  floor  debate,  few  changes  were  made  from 
the  Hox'.se  version  of  the  bUl  because  sup- 
porters, concerned  that  the  measure  would 
lapse  unless  extended  prior  to  August  6,  re- 
fused to  .seriously  consider  amendments. 

An  nniendmeiit  I  proposed  to  transfer  Juris- 
diction over  Issues  arising  from  the  Act  from 
the  Federal  District  Court  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  Federal  District  Court  In  the 
state  where  the  controversy  arose  was  de- 
feated by  a  tie  vote  In  committee  and  by  a 
38-57  vote  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Another  amendment  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Chlckahomlny  Indian 
language,  now  extinct,  be  printed  on  the  bal- 
lots In  Charles  City  County  was  adopted  In 
committee  but  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor. 

StiU  another  amendment  to  use  the  date 
November  1,  1972  to  determine  whether  a 
given  state  would  be  covered  by  the  tempo- 
rary provisions,  rather  than  November  1, 1964. 
was  i;lso  defeated,  as  was  an  amendment  to 
require  the  same  degree  of  proof  of  violations 
of  voting  rights  in  all  states  of  the  Union 
covered  by  the  temporary  provisions.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Constitutional  prohibition 
against  discrimination  In  voting  because  of 
race  or  color  Is  valid  and  should  be  enforced 
throughout  the  country.  However,  It  appears 
wrong  to  have  one  set  of  standards  for  most 
of  the  nation  and  other  standards  for  South- 
em  states.  Including  a  presvimption  that 
states  having  literacy  tests  and  less  than  50% 
of  the  adult  population  registered  or  voting 
In  1964  are  presumed  to  discriminate  in  the 
voting  process,  and  to  require  that  any 
changes  In  the  election  laws  within  those 
states  be  validated  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  or  the  Federal  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Should  you  desire  copies  of  my  statement 
on  the  general  bill  or  on  any  of  the  amend- 
ments referred  to  above,  please  let  me  know. 

VETERAN'S   COMPENSATION 

The  Congress  recently  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  10  percent  increase  in  disability 
compensation  for  veterans  rated  from  10  to 
50  percent  disabled.  A  slightly  higher  In- 
crease of  12  percent  was  provided  for  veter- 
ans with  a  60  to  130  percent  disability  rating. 

The  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compen- 
sation (DIC)  benefits  for  survivors  of  vet- 
erans who  have  died  of  service-connected 
causes  was  increased  by  12  percent.  The  ef- 
fective date  of  this  bill  upon  signing  Is  Au- 
gust 1. 

INDIAN   OCEAN 

On  July  28,  the  Senate  voted  53-43  to  al- 
low the  military  to  expand  our  Navy  facili- 
ties on  Diego  Garcia,  a  small  atoll  near  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  expansion 
is  said  to  be  necessary  due  to  the  Soviet  Naval 
presence  In  the  area  and  a  military  buildup 
In  Somalia.  Because  the  major  share  of  oil 
to  consuming  nations  comes  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  concern 
has  been  expressed  regarding  Soviet  presence. 


Although  the  Soviet  threat  appears  real,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  police  the  entire  world 
and  to  protect  the  oU  supply  of  other  natlooa 
unless  they  act  In  their  own  Interest.  Their 
need  of  that  oil  Is  far  greater  than  oxirs,  with 
75 'r  of  Western  Europe's  oil  requirements 
and  85' <  of  Japan's  oil  requirements  being 
imported  from  the  Middle  East,  compared 
with  6'r.  of  our  own  supply. 

We  already  have  an  American  flagship  and 
two  destroyers  homeported  in  Bahrain  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  there  is  an  excellenl 
base  in  South  Africa  available  for  our  use. 
Moreover,  we  have  atomic -powered  war- 
ships, including  two  new  aircraft  carriers, 
which  have  no  need  for  refueling  for  over 
13  years.  ThxxB  we  are  able  to  protect  our 
American  interests  without  this  proposed 
expansion. 

Since  France,  England,  and  Australia  all 
own  Islands  within  the  Indian  Ocean,  it 
would  appear  reasonable  for  them  to  build 
bases  at  their  own  expense  for  use  by  the 
Free  World.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  but 
one  more  example  of  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
mlUtary  and  economic  needs  of  nations 
throughout  the  world,  efforts  which  have  re- 
sulted In  our  remaining  at  war  or  on  the 
brink  of  war  for  more  than  a  generation  and 
have  contributed  greatly  to  our  presently 
adverse  economic  conditions. 

LORTON    HEARINGS 

A  final  hearing  on  S.  1243,  my  proposal  to 
transfer  the  Lorton  Penal  Institutions  from 
Fairfax  County  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  now  scheduled  for  September  9,  1975,  at 
10  a.m.  In  Room  2228,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building  In  Washington,  D.C. 

As  you  may  recall,  there  have  been  two 
previous  days  of  hearings.  In  which  offlclals 
of  the  Federal  Government,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Fairfax  County  appeared  and 
testified.  The  Fairfax  officials  Insisted  on 
moving  the  facility  and  the  District  officials 
Insisted  that  there  was  no  place  to  construct 
a  facility  for  more  than  2,000  Inmates  within 
D.C.  territory.  After  the  hearings  are  com- 
pleted, the  committee  will  consider  my  pro- 
posal and  all  reasonable  alternatives  before 
determining  the  action  to  be  taken. 

Your  comments  and  views  are,  of  course, 
welcome,  and  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James 
Meeker,  Staff  Director,  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries,  6306  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20510,  or  to  me. 

NEW  UAIIPSHIBE  CONTEST 

Congress  finally  decided  to  refer  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  contest  back  to  the  State 
for  s  new  election.  Aa  you  may  remember. 
Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  was  declared 
the  winner  last  November  5  by  355  votes  out 
of  approximately  223,000  cast.  Democrat  John 
A.  Durkln  requested  a  recount.  On  Novem- 
ber 27  Mr.  Durkln  was  declared  the  winner 
by  10  votes  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  Wyman  appealed  and  on  Decem- 
ber 24  the  State  Ballot  Commission  unani- 
mously declared  Mr.  Wyman  elected  by  2 
votes  and  certified  his  election  to  the  Senate. 

When  the  Senate  convened  on  January  14, 
unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  declare 
the  seat  vacant  and  return  the  question  to 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  for  a  new  elec- 
tion. Instead,  the  Senate  voted  to  have  both 
contestants  stand  aside  and  referred  the  con- 
test to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  The  Committee,  being  un- 
able to  reach  agreement,  returned  the  mat- 
ter to  the  full  Senate.  Since  June  10.  the 
Senate  has  been  debating  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Rules  Committee  and  did  not 
appear  close  to  making  a  decision.  A  few 
days  ago.  however,  both  candidates  agreed 
to  a  new  election  in  order  that  the  close  con- 
test could  be  decided  by  the  people  of  their 
State. 

Although  It  was  a  long,  drawn-out  process 
In  the  Senate,  I  believe  most  Senators  are 
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pleased  that  it  has  been  referred  back  to  the 
State,  in  view  of  the  Impossibility  to  deter- 
mine this  close  contest  to  the  satisfaction  (tf 
the  public  generally.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
new  election  to  be  conducted  In  early  Pall 
will  result  in  a  clear-cut  victory  by  one  of 
the  parties  and  that  New  Hampshire  will 
once  again  have  two  Senators,  as  do  all  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

ABORTION    ISSUE 

Over  the  past  .several  years,  our  office  has 
received  several  thousand  letters,  petitions, 
telephone  calls  and  visits  from  individuals 
regarding  the  abortion  controversy.  Both 
pro-abortion  and  anti-abortion  groups  are 
well  organized  and  well  Informed  on  contact- 
ing members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  There 
are  strong  emotional  feelings  on  both  sides, 
in  part  generated  by  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion Invalidating  many  state  laws  on  the 
subject.  The  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  a  number  of 
proposals,  including  one  to  completely  ban 
abortions  under  all  circumstances. 

My  own  proposal  would  return  Jurisdic- 
tion to  state  governments  and  nullify  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  This,  of  course.  Is 
not  satisfactory  to  people  who  have  strong 
opinions  on  either  side  of  the  controversy. 
However,  we  live  in  a  nation  of  dual  sover- 
eignty. The  federal  government  prevails 
where  power  has  been  delegated  to  It.  The 
states  prevail  In  other  Instances.  Of  course 
there  are  gray  areas  where  state  and  federal 
authorities  must  attempt  to  resolve  their 
conflicts.  Yet,  police  power  traditionally  has 
been  reserved  to  the  states.  The  right  to  reg- 
ulate the  health  and  morals  of  the  people, 
marriage  and  divorce,  property  rights,  and 
other  day-to-day  matters  affecting  the  lives 
of  citizens  Is  in  the  states  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  under  state  police  power. 
This  is  necessarily  so  In  a  country  as  large 
and  diverse  as  our  own. 

The  1973  Supreme  Court  decisions  invaded 
the  legislative  field  and  my  proposed  amend- 
ment would  clarify  the  Issue  and  restore  full 
authority  In  state  governments  to  determine 
the  circumstances  imder  which  pregnancy 
may  or  may  not  be  terminated.  Of  cotirse, 
the  Issue  would  not  be  resolved  uniformly 
among  the  states  but  neither  do  we  have 
uniform  marriage  or  divorce  laws  or  uni- 
formity within  other  fields  reserved  to  the 
states  vmder  the  Constitution. 

PAI\IPHLETS   AVAILABLE 

A  number  of  publications  which  may  be 
of  Interest  to  you  are  available  for  distribu- 
tion upon  request: 

Eggs  In  Family  Meals — A  Guide  for 
Consumers. 

Wood  Siding — Installing,  Finishing,  Main- 
taining. 

Federal  Benefits  for  'Veterans  and 
Dependents 

Infant  Care 

Removing  Status  from  Fabrics 

How  to  Buy  Fresh  Vegetables 

MEETING   WITH   CONSTITUENTS 

It  is  always  helpful  to  know  the  views  of 
constituents  regarding  Issues  confronting 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  during  the  Lincoln 
Day  recess  in  February,  I  spent  one  day  each 
visiting  with  constituents  In  Abingdon, 
Wytheville,  Roanoke,  and  Danville.  Similar 
visits  were  made  during  the  Memorial  Day 
recess  at  Staunton,  Lynchburg,  and  Rich- 
mond. During  the  summer  recess  I  plan  to 
spend  one  day  each  In  Fredericksburg, 
Hampton/Newport  News  area  and  the  gen- 
eral Norfolk  area.  The  schedule  for  these 
visits  Is  as  follows : 

Aug.  28,  Fredericksburg,  Holiday  Inn 
North: 

9  a.m. — Nevra  conference. 

10  a.m.-noon — Meeting  with  business  com- 
munity. 


1-6  pjn. — General  open  door  discussions 
with  constituents. 

Sept.  2,  Norfolk,  Lake  Wright  Motel: 

9  a.m. — News  conference. 

10  a.m.-noon — Meeting  with  business 
community. 

1-6  p.m. — General  open  door  discussions 
with  constituents. 

Sept.  3,  Hampton,  Coliseum  Holiday  Inn: 

9  a.m. — News  conference. 

10  a.m.-noon — Meeting  with  business 
community. 

1-6  p.m. — General  open  door  discussions 
with  constituents. 

In  addition  to  these  visits,  I  will  be  in  the 
Richmond  office  on  Friday.  August  29,  Fed- 
eral Building,  400  N.  8th  Street,  to  meet  with 
any  constituents  who  care  to  stop  by  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  You  may  want  to  call  the 
office  at  649-0049  to  arrange  an  appointment 
but,  of  course,  will  be  welcome  at  any  time 
di.u°ing  the  day. 

SENATE     PROCEDURE 

Congress  over  the  years  has  attempted  to 
establish  orderly  procedures  for  th©  consid- 
eration of  legislative  proposals.  Both  Houses 
have  the  Constitution,  other  historic  docu- 
ments, and  Jefferson's  Manual  as  the  basis 
for  rules  In  their  separate  bodies.  These 
documents  are  supplemented  by  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  For  example,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  determine  what  bills  reported 
from  legislative  committees  should  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor,  whether  they  ahaU  be 
subject  to  amendment,  and  the  time  limita- 
tion for  their  consideration. 

The  Senate  does  not  have  a  similar  com- 
mittee. But  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
party  generally  makes  this  determination 
and  usually  requests  \inanimous  consent  at 
the  beginning  of  a  daily  session,  or  shortly 
prior  to  adjournment  for  the  day,  for  con- 
sideration of  specific  bills,  whether  there 
shall  be  a  time  limitation,  and  whether 
amendments  need  be  germane. 

Frequently  requests  are  made  when  Sen- 
ators are  attending  committee  bearings, 
reviewing  their  mall,  conferring  with  con- 
stituents, or  otherwise  not  available  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Senators  are  quite  hesitant  to 
object  to  unanimous  consent  agreements  be- 
cause the  leadership  of  the  majority  party 
generally  has  the  votes  to  bring  up  a  bill  in 
the  absence  of  a  consent  agreement.  This, 
of  coturse,  does  not  affect  Senate  tradition  of 
unlimited  debate  and  the  rule  requiring  60 
Senators  to  agree  to  cloture.  Nevertheless, 
the  practical  effect  of  the  present  procedure 
results  m  frequent  changes  of  programs  and 
a  Senator  not  knowing  the  next  order  of 
business,  the  time  the  Senate  is  going  to 
adjourn,  or  what  other  measures  may  be 
scheduled  within  a  given  period. 

Many  Senators  are  concerned  about  this 
matter  and  I  have  requested  the  office  staff, 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  review  Senate  procedure  to  de- 
termine whether  a  way  can  be  found  to  more 
fully  acquaint  all  Senators  with  the  business 
contemplated  each  day.  One  simple  provision 
would  be  to  have  the  majority  leadership 
announce  the  program  for  the  coming  day 
before  adjournment  of  the  previous  day  and 
not  to  permit  any  change  without  a  live 
quorum  and  a  roll  call  vote  authorizing  the 
change.  Another  method  worthy  of  consid- 
eration is  a  Senate  Scheduling  Committee 
to  weigh  relative  Importance  of  a  matter 
reported  by  legislative  committees  and  sched- 
ule them  in  an  orderly  manner.  These  are 
tentative  thoughts  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored before  being  presented  to  the  Senate. 

SOMETHING     TO     PONDER 

The  policy  of  the  American  government 
Is  to  leave  their  citizens  free,  neither  re- 
straining nor  aiding  them  in  their  pur- 
suits.— Thomas  Jefferson. 


NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY  URGED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
economic  problems  are  of  such  com- 
plexity tliat  rarely  do  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  comprehensive  and  clear  idea  of 
what  is  actually  happening. 

On  May  19  of  this  year,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  gave  an  address  which  I 
believe  contains  a  remarkable  economic 
analysis.  The  insights  into  our  problems 
and  the  urgency  of  the  argument  are 
compelling. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Brooke's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Brooke 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  today.  I  would  like  to  take 
advantage  of  your  Inviation  to  discuss  our 
nation's  economic  problems  as  well  as  legis- 
lation currently  under  consideration  In  Con- 
gress which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to 
you. 

We  are  now  experiencing  an  8.9  Ct  rate  of 
unemployment  and  a  6.6%  rate  of  inflation. 
Sconomlsts  tell  us  that  economic  history  is 
largely  made  up  of  recurring  alternate  periods 
of  recession  and  Inflation.  However,  we  have 
the  worst  of  both  possible  worlds:  we  have 
suffered  double  digit  Inflation  and  are  now- 
threatened  by  double  digit  tinemployment. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  how  we  ar- 
rived at  this  precarious  state  in  order  not  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Our  economy  was  profoundly  affected  by 
decisions  made  In  the  year  1965.  That  year 
marked  a  watershed  in  economic  policy,  for  it 
was  in  that  year  that  we  elected  to  Increase 
substantially  our  expenditures  to  conduct  the 
Vietnam  War.  Given  that  decision,  we  were 
forced  to  choose  among  four  means  of  flnanc- 
Ing  the  war. 

First,  we  could  decrease  other  federal 
spending. 

Second,  we  could  Increase  taxes. 

Third,  the  government  could  borrow  hi  the 
capital  market. 

Fourth,  the  government  could  Increase  the 
money  supply  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

The  first  option,  to  reduce  federal  expendi- 
tures, was  dismissed  as  inconsistent  with  the 
emerging  Great  Society.  The  second  option, 
to  Increase  taxes,  was  used  belatedly  and  only 
to  a  limited  etxent. 

The  first  two  options  would  have  affected 
public  and  private  consumption,  but  In 
choosing  them,  I  believe,  we  could  have 
avoided  inflation,  distortions  In  the  capital 
market,  and  ultimately  recession. 

However,  we  chose.  Instead,  the  third  op- 
tion and  fourth  option,  increasing  federal 
borrovrtng  and  increasing  the  money  supply. 
The  government  entered  the  capital  market 
and  diverted  funds  that  would  have  gone  to 
private  Investment  which  maintains  and  ex- 
pands the  nation's  productive  capacity.  Inter- 
est rates  did  rise,  but  the  larger  firms,  at 
least,  were  able  to  finance  lnveetn"»nt  out  of 
retained  earnings.  Smaller  firms,  notably  In 
construction,  bore  the  brunt  of  these  higher 
rates. 

To  cushion  the  Impact  of  rising  interest 
rates,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  stepped  up 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  money  supply.  The 
effect  of  this  action  was  predictable.  When 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  money  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  of  Increase  In  real  production. 
Inflation  must  foUow.  Relatively  more  dollars 
are  chasing  relatively  less  products,  and  the 
prices  of  those  products  are  bid  up.  Tliis 
phenomenon  is  now  well  understood.  The 
long-run  growth  rate  of  the  American  econ- 
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omy  avenges  9"^  annually.  Whe  i  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  the  money  supply  averages  more 
than  that  rate,  prices  must  rt^.  Thl«  has 
been  borne  out  by  history.  In  tkct,  the  only 
Inflation  In  history  which  was  uot  preceded 
by  a  rapid  Increase  in  money  occurred  400 
years  ago  when  one-third  of  th »  population 
of  Eiu-ope  was  destroyed  by  a  pla  gxie. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  I960"s.  while 
the  broadly  defined  money  sujiply,  M.,  In- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  5.8  "c ,  consumer 
prices  ran  at  a  1.3 '»  rate  durlni;  the  second 
half  of  the  sixties,  M,  increase  1  at  a  7.2 ',i 
rate,  and  prices  at  a  3.6 '»  rate.  And  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1970s,  as  M.,  In ireased  at  a 
9.4 'o  rate,  price  increases  Jump*  d  to  a  6.9 't. 
rate. 

The  selection  of  a  policy  of  r  lonetary  ex- 
pansion to  finance  the  increase*  I  federal  ex- 
penditures of  the  last  decade  ex  jlalns  much 
of  the  infiatlon. 

As  to  the  recession  In  which  *e  now  find 
ourselves,  there  were  three  majo :  causes. 

First,  we  experienced  the  problem  of  mal- 
Investment.  When  new  money  Is  jumped  into 
th©  economy  the  funds  flow  fl  "st  into  the 
business  community,  as  you  kno'  r.  When  this 
money  Is  flowing  at  too  fast  a  rite,  business 
tends  to  invest  the  funds  in  tlose  projects 
which  would  ordinarily  not  be  undertaken. 
And  many  of  these  new  investiients  atre  in 
longer  range  projects  with  less  issurance  of 
payoffs. 

Actually,  these  Investments  often  failed 
because  there  was  inmilHcient  demand  for 
them.  If  the  new  money  had  b^n  provided 
by  private  saving,  it  would  havej  been  an  in- 
dication that  people  preferred  to  save  and 
delay  ooasumpUon  well  Into  the  future. 
Theee  new  Investments  then  [vTOUld  have 
been  sovmd.  But  people  had  sot  changed 
their  spending  and  saving  prefei^nce.  There 
was  no  demand  for  more  long  term  invest- 
ment. And  as  this  fact  was  discovered,  busi- 
ness cut  back  and  in  doing  so,  fM  recession. 

A  second  factor  behind  th©  cttrrent  reces- 
sion is  the  residual  effect  of  wace  and  price 
controls.  In  August  1971,  publi<r  pressure  to 
deal  Immediately  with  hiflatlod  led  former 
President  Nixon  to  adopt  wage  and  price 
controls.  In  varying  forms,  weije  continued 
for  almost  three  years. 

In  the  aggregate,  we  cannot  lexpect  such 
controls  to  work.  If  money  Is  being  created 
at  a  faster  rate  than  production  as  it  vas 
in  the  late  60's  and  early  70's,  price  increases 
at  least  In  some  industries  must  follow, 
whether  we  have  controls  or  ni>t.  The  new 
money  wlU  not  be  buried  or  igmired.  It  may 
be  spent  to  bid  up  the  price  of  g<}ods  in  black 
markets  in  those  cases  where!  policing  is 
difficult.  Or  it  may  be  saved  a^d  Invested; 
but  this  will  Md  up  the  price  of  productive 
capital,  again  in  black  markets  When  neces- 
sary. 

In  some  industries,  policing  bf  the  con- 
trols Is  relatively  easy.  In  retail  {gasoline,  for 
example,  prices  are  diapiUtyed  openly  and  are 
very  dlfficiilt  to  fake.  Prloee  are  thus  effec- 
tively h^d  down  by  controls.]  The  lower 
prices  that  result  have  two  consequences. 
First,  at  lower  prices,  consumers  purcbaae 
more.  And  second,  at  lower  prtces,  there  is 
leas  incentive  for  business  to  puoduce.  More 
consumption  plus  less  production  yields 
shortages.  And  by  the  summer  M  1973,  tnvo 
years  subsequent  to  the  lmpo6l':lon  of  con- 
trols, shortages  were  widespread. 

Oil,  as  some  economists  h&l  predicted, 
was  only  the  laost  obviotis  e  sample.  We 
mlgtit  not  have  been  so  vulnei  able  to  the 
Arab  oC  embargo,  if  it  liad  not  bi  len  for  these 
shortages. 

A  large  niunber  of  commodl  y  shortagee 
also  feeds  recession.  Without  thefe  commodi- 
ties, the  productive  machinery  <mnnot  ftinc- 
tlon.  BottlanackB  delay  production.  The 
eooaomy  ma*  <kywn.  This  occurred. 


The  third,  and  historically  the  most  Im- 
portant, factc«'  in  recessions  is  a  drop  In  the 
rate  of  increase  In  the  money  supply. 

Th©  economy  accustoms  Itself  to  the  exist- 
ing rate  of  growth  In  the  money  supply.  Dur- 
ing the  early  1970's,  that  rate  was  high  and 
Increasing.  And  although  it  was  still  high 
by  historical  standards,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  caused  the  rate  of  growth  In  the 
money  supply  to  decline  In  1973  and  then  to 
drop  off  shaiT)ly  in  the  third  quarter  of  1974. 
The  money  supply  was  no  longer  keeping 
pace  with  price  increases.  Since  price  In- 
crea.ses  were  already  built  into  the  economy 
by  contracts  and  by  expectations,  there  was 
not  enough  new  money  to  finance  an  in- 
creased nxunber  of  business  transactions  at 
the  inflationary  rate.  The  only  possible  re- 
sult in  the  short  run  was  to  reduce  the 
mimber  of  transactions.  And  that  was,  of 
course,  recessionary. 

But  while  this  clearly  precipitated  the  re- 
cession, its  severity  could  not  be  explained 
by  the  monetary  situation  alone.  The  mal- 
investment  subsequent  to  Infiatlon  and  the 
shortages  subsequent  to  the  price  controls 
both  contributed. 

The  broad  outline  of  the  economic  de- 
velopments of  the  past  decade  is  now  clearly 
in  view.  Financing  of  certain  Increased  fed- 
eral expenditures  over  the  past  ten  years 
was  managed  largely  by  creation  of  new 
money.  Reductions  in  alternative  govern- 
ment expenditures  and  tax  increases  were 
largely  avoided.  Either  of  these  would  have 
reduced  current  living  standards,  but  they 
woxild  have  Impacted  less  on  investment. 
The  consequence  was  Inflation  and  the  reces- 
sion which  such  inflationary  pressures  ne- 
cessitate. Furthermore,  the  attempt  to  con- 
trol Inflation  by  way  of  price  controls  served 
only  to  create  shortages  which  themselves 
eroded  the  economic  base.  Most  Important, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  money  supply  de- 
clined precipitously. 

I  might  add  that  these  fundamental  de- 
velopments were  aggravated  by  random 
factors:  food  supplies  were  hit  by  poor  crop 
yields,  wheat  was  sold  to  the  Soviets,  world 
demand  for  oil  accelerated,  we  had  an  oil 
embargo  subsequent  to  the  Yom  Klppur 
war  and  an  extraordinary  rise  in  OPEC  prices 
since,  and  there  was  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  which  pushed  domestic  prices  up  still 
faster.  Most  of  these  events  are  not  expected 
to  recur. 

And  now  having  analyzed  th©  causes  of 
the  current  inflation  and  recession  we  must 
decide  where  we  go  from  here.  As  in  1965, 
we  are  today  faced  with  major  decisions.  In 
fact,  we  are  faced  with  essentially  the  same 
choices  today  that  we  had  then. 

First,  reduce  federal  expenditures. 

Second,  increase  taxes. 

Third,  increase  government  borrov.'ing  In 
the  capital  market. 

Fourth,  Increase  the  money  supply  at  an 
accelerated  rate. 

To  choose  either  of  these  last  two  options 
would  only  be  to  repeat  th©  mistakes  of  ttie 
past  decade.  Again  to  Increase  the  money 
supply  at  an  accelerated  rate  would  send  us 
into  a  new  Inflationary  sequence.  And  coming 
on  top  of  the  one  from  which  we  ar©  Jiist 
emerging  it  would  be  far  worse.  I  supported 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  to  restrict 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  Increasing 
the  money  supply  at  arbitrary  rates.  This 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Congress  In 
March,  and  Chairman  Burns  has  indicated 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  follow  a 
policy  of  Increasing  the  money  supply  at 
between  5  and  T^iVe  over  the  next  year. 

It  would  also  be  dangerous  to  have  the 
federal  government  move  Into  th©  capital 
markets  and  divert  funds  needed  by  indus- 
try to  maintain  the  nation's  capital  stock 
and  to  develc^  new  and  better  methods  of 
production.  The  United  States  already  In- 


Tests  a  smaller  proportion  of  Its  GNP  than 
any  of  the  Western  Industrialized  nations. 
And  in  the  last  decade,  the  proportion  had 
declined  further. 

If  we  ar©  to  prevent  even  wider  swings  in 
inflation  and  recession,  and  deterioration  in 
our  private  investment,  we  must  not  follow 
our  past  policies. 

Two  options  remain;  to  cut  federal  ex- 
penditures or  to  increase  taxes.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  we  increase  taxes,  but  I  shall  later 
suggest  an  alternative  which  will  assure  an 
adequate  Infusion  of  new  money  into  the 
capital  markets.  But  first  let  me  address  the 
need  to  control  federal  expenditures. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  meet  our 
natioiiivl  obligations  in  a  more  efficient  and 
less  costly  manner.  Both  in  the  social  and 
defense  areas,  w©  must  get  more  for  our 
money.  Congress  has  already  created  new 
Budget  Commit.tees  to  scrutinize  the  fed- 
eral budget  and  to  make  cost  benefit  studies 
of  federal  programs. 

Ihis  marks  a  new  departure  for  th©  Con- 
gress. In  th©  past,  federal  programs  were 
voted  upon  as  they  cam©  up.  Each  was 
viewed  on  its  own  merits  and  without  regard 
to  Its  relationship  to  the  federal  budget  as 
a  whole.  Under  our  new  system,  the  budget 
will  be  viewed  on  an  overall  basis  and  ex- 
penditures and  taxes  will  be  set  with  the 
objective  of  avoiding  inflation  and  recession. 

Once  the  size  of  the  total  budget  has  been 
determined,  the  sixteen  major  functional 
Eu-eas  from  housing  to  defense  will  be  eval- 
uated. Then  a  budget  will  be  recommended 
for  each  area  based  on  our  nation's  diverse 
needs.  This  should  Improve  government  effi- 
ciency to  a  significant  degree. 

The  Budget  Committees  have  only  begun 
their  work  this  year.  It  will  be  another  year 
they  ar©  fully  operational.  But  at  least  a 
start  has  been  made  In  the  right  direction. 

Second,  I  believe  we  must  do  much  more 
to  encourage  saving  and  Investment  by  the 
average  American  family.  Saving  In  this 
country  is  at  one  of  the  lowest  rates  in  the 
industrialized  world.  As  a  nation  we  only 
save  about  7%  of  our  after  tax  income.  The 
comparable  figure  for  Germany  Is  11 ',o  and 
for  Japan  30%.  Wo  must  do  better. 

Rather  than  monetizing  our  debt  by  cre- 
ating new  money  we  should  privatize  it  by 
encoiu'aglng  new  savUigs  and  Investment. 
In  the  long  run  this  will  mean  encouraging 
families  to  postpone  consumption,  and  the 
decision  to  postpone  consumption  would 
have  to  be  made  an  attractive  one. 

Inflation  has  been  among  the  principle 
deterents  to  the  small  saver,  and  If  savings 
are  to  increase  there  must  be  a  public  con- 
sensus that  we  have  a  national  policy  de- 
signed to  curb  inflation. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  give  the  small 
saver  a  safe  investment  instrument  which 
provides  a  reasonable  return.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  banks  should  not  provide  this 
instrument  once  the  Congress  and  our  finan- 
cial regulatory  agencies  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  interest  rate  ceilings  imposed 
imder  Regulation  Q. 

Also,  it  may  be  that  our  tax  system  should 
be  adjusted  to  strike  a  new  balance  between 
the  tax  incentives  available  to  savers  and 
those  which  encourage  spending. 

National  policies  and  legislation  directed 
at  long  term  eccMiomic  problems  will,  of 
course,  be  developed  only  after  a  national 
debate  in  which  you  can  and  should  play  an 
important  part.  But  of  more  immediate  con- 
cern to  you  is  legislation  now  pending  which 
will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  banking 
Industry. 

Th©  94th  Congress  will  probably  witness 
the  most  far-reaching  review  of  the  opera- 
tions of  OMi  bank  regulatory  agencies  and 
banks  themselves  which  has  occurred  la 
many  years,  and  it  is  likely  that  important 
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legislation  affectUig  banks  will  be  passed  over 
the  next  two  years. 

Last  week  to  the  Banking  Committee  we 
held  hearings  on  S.  1267,  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act  of  1975.  This  bUl  would  au- 
thorize NOW  accounts  on  a  nationwide  basii 
for  all  federally  chartered,  financial  insti- 
tutions. The  bill  would  also  allow  all  such 
iiiaitutlcns  to  offer  regular  checking  ac- 
counts. It  confers  broader  consumer  lending 
uo.'trs  on  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
i:;an  associations,  and  would  provide  for  a 
tax  vredit  of  up  to  3 'a.  7.  on  hiterest  incorie 
e-uied  from  rei^ldentlal  mortgage  loans  for 
bU  unanclal  institutions.  I  support  the  Pi- 
i.a:icml  Institutions  Act,  and  I  think  there 
is  a  good  chance  thit  it  will  pasi?  the  Senate 
h-.U-.'-s  till,  end  of  1975. 

Ov.r  Committee  is  i'I?o  presently  consider- 
lx>.3  other  legislation  which  would  regulate 
the  activities  of  banks  and  other  financial 
in^t  itution.s : 

S.  1281,  the  ■•ilomn  Hoilgiige  Di^jClosure 
Act  of  1975',  wlilch  I  have  cosponiored, 
would  require  lending;  institutions  to  reveal 
tho  areas  from  which  tiiey  obtaiu  deposits 
anU  in  which  they  make  mortgage  loans. 
Hearings  have  already  been  lacld  on  Che  bill. 
and  tho  Committee  will  hold  a  niarkup  EOi- 
siou  on  it  later  this  week. 

At  the  same  mai-kup  sciiion,  the  Commit- 
too  will  comlder  H.R.  &i01.  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Issuance  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  of  regulations  axithorlzing  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  make  variable 
rate  uiorttagcj. 

In  early  June  the  Committee  is  expected  to 
take  up  S.  243.  the  EFTS  IVToraL&ii'ani  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  Bill  Pioxmire  and 
which  would  restrict  the  use  of  electronic 
Xuucis  traiiiii'er  teiniiuals  by  federally  regu- 
lated inotitutioas.  I  oppose  this  bill,  which 
woi!ld  Indiscriminately  ban  the  use  of  EFTS 
teriuinals. 

In  the  HouLC  cf  Representatives,  Cor.gress- 
mcn  Rcuss  and  St  Gei-raaiu  have  announced 
that  t;.e  Houce  B.-uikhig  Committee  will  un- 
dertal-c  a  study  project  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions and  the  Nation's  Economy  which  u  ill  be 
known  as  the  "FlfTE"  study.  This  study  will 
review: 

The  relationship  between  banks  end  tlirift 
ln;.titut;oiis: 

Tlie  adequacy  nf  federal  regulations  of 
f  nancial  Instltvition.?; 

The  structure  and  operatioas  of  'he  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System 
Forelt,n  opera: Ion ".  of  U.S.  Ba;.ks;  and 
The  operation  of  bank  holding  compaule,^. 
On  the  Senate  side,  no  formal  announce- 
ment cf  a  study  has  been  mado.  However. 
I  expect  that  many  of  the  s-ome  issi;es  wUl 
be  explored  during  the   next  two  yeai-s  by 
way  of  hearings  on  legislation  or  oveviight 
hearings. 

There  is  a  growing  public  awareners  of  the 
Important  role  banks  play  In  our  society, 
of  their  power  and  also,  I  must  add,  their 
vulnerability.  Eotli  In  the  presi.  and  In  Con- 
press  Interest  in  youi-  industry  h.ts  heigiit- 
ened. 

We  all  know  that  confidence  plays  a  large 
pirt  In  maintaining  the  strength  of  our  fi- 
nancial Institutions.  If  the  public  has  con- 
fidence that  our  economy  Is  rimnlng  on  a 
sound  basis  and  that  our  financial  inter- 
mec'.laries  arc  v.-oll  managed,  as  I  believe  they 
are  on  the  whole,  then  commercial  activity 
call  proceed  smoothly.  A  loss  of  confidence 
in  cur  financial  Institutions,  on  the  other 
h?!.d,  would  pose  a  threat  to  our  whole 
economy. 

nie  banking  business  Is  changing  rapidly, 
R«  you  well  knov.  And,  of  course,  the  Con- 
gress si.ouUl,  In  setting  national  jxillcy  re- 
garding bank  regulation,  keep  itself  informed. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  not  let  ourselves 
be  drawn  into  the  trap  of  legislating  on  the 
basts  of  the  worst  Incident.  And  In  con- 
ducting oversight  tavestlgationa,  we  should 
keep  In  mind  their  effect  on  public  ccaS- 
dence. 


No  doubt  we  wUl  be  experiencing  difficult 
times  In  the  years  ahead.  But  I  believe  that 
11  we  can  learn  from  the  past,  we  shall  prevail 
In  the  future. 


TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
EXECUTWE  OFFICES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 1976  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION'S  OF- 
IICE  OF  VETERANS'  AFr.\IRS 


Mr.  CRA^TSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  II.R.  8597.  the 
Trea.sur\',  Postal  Service,  and  E.xecu'iive 
OII1CC3  Ai^in'opriaiions  Act,  for  197C,  ws ; 
agrr?d  tn  \,y  'ootli  Houses  of  Congress  yes- 
terday. This  measure  contains  $400,000 
for  use  by  the  Civil  Service  Coministioa'a 
OfSce  of  \  tteran'i'  AHairs. 

I  V.  ould  like  to  take  this  opporluuity  to 
extend  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Approiiria- 
tions  Subcommittee  on  Treafiury,  U.S. 
Po.-^tal  Service,  and  General  Government 
(Senator  Mor-iTOYA)  for  his  hard  work 
and  excellent  efforts  on  Uiis  measure.  I, 
particularly,  am  grateful  that  favorable 
consideration  was  gi%'en  to  th^  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  item. 

I  plso  want  to  thank  my  three  distin- 
guished colleagues  en  the  subcommittee. 
Senators  Batth,  Eaglkton,  3nd  Hatfield. 
and  my  colJeagrue  from  California  in  the 
Hc'jr,o,  Congres-sman  E'JWAi^r-  Roybai.  for 
their  zMft  assistance  and  support  in  this 
effort. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  Senator  3.ION- 
xoYAs  staff  for  the  excellent  cooperation 
and  courtesy  provided  my  staff  during 
con-sideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  $400,000  contained  in 
the  conference  report  for  the  Civil  Se.T- 
ice  Commission's  Office  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  needed  to  insure  that  the  Com- 
mission has  tiie  capacity  to  implement 
fully  it4;  broad  new  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  section  2014,  added  to  title  38, 
United  States  Code  by  Public  Law  93- 
503,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
mont  Act  of  1974.  This  new  section  sets 
forth  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  and  provide  tiic  maximum  em- 
ployment and  job  advancement  oppor- 
tmiities  within  the  Federal  Government 
for  Qualified  disabled  veterans  and  veter- 
8ns  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  12,  1975,  the 
distinsuish  :>d  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Mr. 
Hartke),  and  conunittee  member  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  joined  me  in  writing  to 
Chairman  Montoya  outlining  our  con- 
cerns regarding  the  Commission's  new 
respon.sibilities  and  the  need  for  a 
$400,009  increase  for  these  pm-poses.  Mr. 
Presidpjit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  our  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tlxis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
p  s  follows : 

COMMITVCE  CN  VETEaiA?:^'  AFI  AIRS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  12, 1V75. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

Cliairman,  Stibcommittce  on  Treasury,  US. 

Postal    Service,    and    General    Gor.:rn- 

ment.    Committee    o.t     Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaikman:  We  are  writing  to  ui-ge 

your   Subcommittee   to   Include,    m  the   FY 

1976  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and   General 

Government  Appropriations  Act,  $100,000  for 


u.se  by  the  Civil  Service  Commisslou'E  Office 
of  Veterans  Affairs, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  is  needed 
to  ensiure  that  the  Commission  has  ti;e  cu- 
paclty  to  Implement  fully  Its  broad  new  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  section  2014,  addeU 
to  tltln  38.  TTnUed  States  Code,  by  P.L.  93-508. 
t'  e  Vietnam  5ra  Veterans  Readjustment  .Ac* 

of  1374. 

1'his  i-ex  section  sets  forth  the  poUcy  cf 
I'.io  United  States  to  promote  and  provide  ih'^ 
jiuixlmum  employmeut  ard  job  adv;inci:mc!V 
oppurtuni'.;e.s  within  the  Feder.il  Govcrn- 
:r.e'-.t  fir  r,  i  MRpd  dl'T/bled  Vetera. ;s  and  ■  er- 
eraiLs  of  I'.-.c  V!e':.f.m  era.  In  order  to  'r.rthP' 
th!'!  policy,  the  Commission  has  l->een  giv»:i 
the  folloWinf;  specific  respo:  si'iiHtles  b;  Cor- 
rr:?:-?  in  sect  isn  2014: 

'  Ci  Pres'.;rl'nLiR  liie  reg\>latioiis  acco'-Ji'  ,; 
ti  wiilch  each  dopaMuienr,  a.geroy,  and  lu- 
:,;";Trei,t:.lii.v  in  ti-.e  ExecuiWc  Branch  wl  1 
li.c''jde  m  its  affirmative  action  plan  for  th-; 
hirin?.  plac?.iicnt,  and  advancement  of  ba.v-',- 
jcappcd  uidivlduals  (as  re<-;aired  by  sectic  i 
SOUij)  cf  P.L..  93-112,  the  Rehabiluation  A-n 
of  1973),  r.  S2rirat.?  speciflcatloa  of  plans  to 
promote  and  carry  out,  such  affirmative  actioi. 
vit'i  respect  to  disabled  veterans. 

(?)  Prescribing  the  regulations  accordln;; 
to  which  Vietnam  era  veterans  wij;  be  ellgl>j!'' 
for  TC  eraus  readjustment  appointments  tin- 
dtr  subjection  (b)  of  section  2014. 

(3)  Peviewiitg  and  evaluating  the  Imple- 
mentation of  ail  provisions  of  section  20N, 
ana  the  activities  of  each  Feder.il  department. 
a^enr-y,  and  instrumentality  In  carrying  out 
the'-e  provlsloi's. 

(4)  Submitting  annv.al  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  a^tivlllcs  carried  out  undsr  .-,ect'-in 

2r:i. 

?fr.  Ch.ilrman.  the  need  for  the  prompt  an'l 
effcrtlve  Implementation  cf  these  provislor-: 
wa;  matie  palnf'jlly  clear  with  the  recent  re- 
lease cf  April  ur.?m"plOTrnent  data.  The  ui-.em- 
p!n\-niev.t  rnte  for  youn^,  Vietnam-era 
veteran.-,  v.-"..i-h  has  for  too  loni^  been  nearly 
t ^'.r-e  tho  natlotir.l  r.ite.  has  nov.-  ssxed  to  &u 
ar.'.rDnonilcra  22,8  perreut! 

Tlie  new  provisions  of  law — designed  spe- 
cifl-'ally  to  deal  with  th's  problem— will  ac- 
complish little,  however,  if  the  Commisslon 
flces  not  have  t'ne  capacity  to  ca;ry  out  It? 
rcip-.n'ilhlUtles  efficiently  and  cffectiveiy. 
Ade'^uats  rD.=;ources  are  necdid  to  enable  the 
CoaimlSblou  to  promote  and  mrnitor  .-Ci  cf- 
foi'.s  v.lthiu  the  Fet^era!  gcvernnicnt  to  Ciii- 
ploy  veterans,  as  v.ell  as  to  fulfill  the  Com- 
miSoiL-n's  oa.i  vci-y  specific  reopoiu-ibiUtlos 
fcr  this  program. 

Ciurently,  the  Comnii-scion's  Office  of  V^t- 
ertns'  Affairs  has  one  full-tima  and  cue 
part-time  eLipIoyeo:  la  each  of  tlie  ten  Pod- 
eral  regions,  a  GSC  employee  is  aaaij^Ajed. 
among  numerous  other  duties,  icspcitalblU- 
tles  as  a  Veteran-,  Federal  E-iployaicut  Rep- 
resentative. We  strongly  believe  that  this 
present  level  of  staffirr,  eTahlished  prior  to 
enactment  of  Eection  2014,  l-s  totally  inade- 
quate for  tho  Oommls.'^.loa  to  meet  l:.?  new 
st.ttu'wDrv  ro:-poi>siblUties. 

:.Ir.  Chairman,  the  *4O0,O0O  v.e  are  request- 
ing— A  tlch  would  fund  oO  fuU-tune  position  j 
ill  the  Cojnnilislou's  central  ofli'-e  and  re- 
gional and  urea  offlcei— is  a  mlnimsl  araouni 
for  these  Important  tables.  This  i."  the  amoum 
for  which.  It  Is  our  understanding,  the  Com- 
mission unsuccessfully  reqttest?d  CM.t 
ppprorr.l. 

We   hopfl   you   and    the   members  of  the 
Committee  will  consider  this  reccmmenda- 
tion  favorably,  and  we  are  most  gra'i«ful  for 
your  assistance  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Vance  Hartki:,  Cliairmrn. 

Alan  Cranston. 

JEMNINCS  Randolph. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
hearings  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Treasm-y.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  Generrtl  Go'.crnment,  Congiess- 
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man  Rotbal  asked  Commissior 
a  number  of  detailed  questions 
ing  these  new  responsibilities, 
18,    1975,   Senators   Hartke 
and  I  wrote  to  Chainnan 
gardiiig  the  additional 
veloped  at  this  hearing  with 
the  Commission's  Office  of "" 
lairs.  I  ask  unanimous  consenf 
text  of  our  June  18  letter 
tached  excerpts  from  the 
script  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

COMMITTEK  ON  VETX-RANS' 

Washington.  DC.  Jam 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Trfas 
Postal  Service,  and  General 
Committee    on    Appropriati 
States  Senate,  Washington,  D 
Dear   Mr.  Chairman:    We   are 
provide    you    with    additional 
concerning  our  May  12,  1975. 
your  Subcommittee  Include,  in 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
ernment  Appropriations  Act,  »40( 
by  the  Civil  Service  ConunLjSioi 
Veterans  Affairs. 

As  you  will  recall,  we  felt  that 
were  needed  to  ensure  that  the 
has    the    capacity    to    Implemei^ 
broad  new  responsibilities 
tion  2014,  added  to  title  38. 
code,  by  PL.  93-508.  the  Vietni^ 
erans  Readjustment  Act  of  1974. 

At  hearings  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
and  General  Government,  Con 
ward  Roybal  asked  Commission 
number    of    detailed    questions 
these  new  responsibilities.  The 
the  Commission  representatives. 
Ing  to  Congressman  Roybal's  q 
that  without  additional  funds 
Veterans  Affairs  would  be  able 
more — in    terms    of    fulfilling 
sponslblUtles— than       completipg 
planning  steps. 

We  have  attached  the 
of  this  raw  hearing  transcript 
formation,  and  we  have  unde 
passages  which  we  feel  reflect, 
the  situation  the  Commission  is 
Mr.   Chairman,    we    believe    t 
makes  a  strong  record  for  the  n^ed 
additional  funds,  and  we  hope 
the  members  of  the  Committet 
the    Commlsston's    testimony 
our  recommendation  favorably 

We  are  most  grateful  for  yo 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Vance 

AlAN 

Jennings 
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Mr.  Rotbal.  Going  to  anothei 
Commission  has  been  given  ^ 
responsibilities  under  section 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  b; 
93-508.  That  Is  the  Vietnam 
Readjustment  Act  of   1974.   In 
setting  forth  U.S.  policy  to  proE^ote 
vide  maximum  employment  and 
ment  opportunities  within  the 
ernment  for  qualified  disabled 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
requires  the  Commission  to 
specific  tasks. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  these  iie\v 
responslbUltlM. 
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;  Haj  IKE. 
Crai  ston. 


Mr.  Hampton.  First  let  me  say  that  on  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  we  have  had  a  special  em- 
ployment effort  for  them  by  Presidential  or- 
der for  some  time.  Last  year,  for  Instance, 
there  were  some  100.000  Vietnam  era  veterana 
hired  under  the  special  Vietnam  veterans 
emplovment  authority  as  well  as  under  other 
authorities.  We  have  worked  with  the  Labor 
Department  veterans  staff,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
n»Uilstratlon,  and  with  veterans  organizations 
i  1  terms  of  Jobs,  outreach,  recoupment,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  So  we  had  an  ongoing 
program.  There  were  some  specific  steps  that 
ore  required  of  the  Civil  Service  CommLssiou 
by  this  partlciUar  act  and  Mr.  Mlckle  hM 
a  status  report  as  to  v.here  we  stand  today. 

FISCAL    YKAR    l'J76    EEQUl-SlFCl    BUDGET 
AMFNDMENT 

I  might  say  at  the  outset,  though,  that  we 
liad  requested  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
vear  197G  budget  to  prit  some  additional 
f>inds  Into  this  program.  We  were  denied 
those  fund.s  and  requested  to  reprogram.  That 
is  a  favorite  word  these  dp.ys.  I  don't  know 
what  the  impact  of  that  Is  going  to  be.  I 
Just  got  that  decision  letter  about  2  or  3  days 
ago.  and  we  are  reassessing. 

We  don't  have  any  Idea  what  we  are  going 
to  be  reprogrammlng  yet  because  we  have 
not  gotten  our  budget  and  our  b'.idget  level 
has  already  been  cut  considerably.  We  have 
reprcgrammed  until  the  pencU  Is  pretty  dull 
in  terms  of  coming  up  with  new  fund."?.  We 
will  know  later  on  when  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  complete  the  assessment  and  •  •  •. 
csc  responsibilities  under  the  vietnam 
veterans'  act 
^Tr  Hampton.  Yes:  I  am  going  to  have  Mr. 
Mickle  go  through  this.  Wliat  I  am  saying 
is  that  there  are  new  requh-ements  In  that 
law  and  they  require  that  there  be  action 
plans  submitted  and  that  those  action  plans 
be  reviewed  and  approved  and  that  reports 
be  prepared  for  the  Congress. 

Action  plans  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  if  they  are  going  to  have  any 
leffect.  Also,  how  do  you  evaluate?  This 
means  that  how  are  we  to  know  the  people 
who  submitted  the  action  plans  are  doing 
what  they  say  they  are?  That  costs  money, 
too.  ^   . 

I  would  like  for  Mr.  Mickle  to  tell  you  what 
is  taking  place  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Mr.  Mickle.  In  terms  of  the  act,  let  me 
abbreviate  these  and  we  can  expand  when 
you  want.  In  the  Interest  of  time,  the  tone 
of  the  whole  act  Is  positive  outreach  and 
maximum  effort.  The  tone  of  that.  Within 
that  there  are  a  number  of  specific  require- 
ments assigned  to  the  Commission.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Government-wide  leadership  In  re- 
gard to  the  place  of  these  groups,  assisting 
Federal  Agencies  In  developing  affirmative 
action  plans  for  placement  and  advancement 
of  these  groups,  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
agency  implementation  of  the  act,  Increase 
liaison  with  veterans  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions, both  nationally  and  on  a  local  level 
throughout  the  country,  to  obtain,  analyze 
and  publish  at  least  semiannually  reports 
of  agency  activities  imder  the  act. 

Finally,  If  annual  reports  are  required  to 
Congress,  terms  of  the  progress  made. 

As  soon  as  the  act  was  passed,  we  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  plan  of  Implemen- 
tation to  get  the  program  started.  Thte  In- 
cluded the  necessary  Instructions  and  guid- 
ance that  you  need,  both  to  Federal  agencies 
and  m  terms  of  what  they  must  do,  and  to 
our  own  field  Installations  In  terms  of  their 
role  under  this  act.  That  has  been  carried 
out.  Also,  in  any  new  piece  of  legislation 
there  Is  a  problem  In  addition  to  require- 
ments. I  think,  of  obtaining  understanding 
of  what  really  Is  Intended  and  meant  and 
must  be  done,  to  Identify  problems  that  may 
be  foreseen,  In  California  or  In  the  field,  we 
didn't  see  Initially  here. 

In  that  regard  we  held  a  telethon  with  our 


regioiis,  with  people  throughotit  the  country 
in  our  organization  to  discuss  the  act,  discuss 
what  we  have  set  out,  to  get  their  feedback  on 
problems.  There  have  been  meetings  of  the 
Inner-agency  adviFory  group  to  tell  an  agency 
what  we  put  out  to  be  sure  they  understood 
it  and  what  was  expected  of  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  chairman  sent  to  agency  heads  a 
memorandum  asking  and  urging  their  sup- 
port and  commitment  to  this  program.  All 
these  things  that  we  had  In  our  action  plans 
have  been  done. 

One  area  where  there  ha.s  been  some  slip- 
page has  been  in  the  area  of  statistics.  We 
want  to  do  more  in  obtaining  statistics  from 
our  basic  personnel  data  files  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  programing  and  obtaining  this 
data.  That  is  being  worked  on. 

In  terms  of  Initial  Implementation,  as  of 
May  1975,  I  think  om-  record  Is  good  In  terms 
of  what  we  have  done  to  get  this  act 
launched. 


REPROURAMINO    OF    FISCAI.    YEAR     1975    FUNDS 

Mr.  Rosen.  This  we  did,  1  might  say,  out  of 
this  reprograming  since  tlie  law  was  passed 
In  December  of  1974  and  we  were  not  on  any- 
body s  doorstep  '^^avlng,  "We  can  not  tvim 
a  wheel  uiUess  we  have  more  money,"  even 
though  In  all  candor  we  were  strapped.  These 
things  had  to  get  going  and  we  got  going  on 
it.  Then  came  the  next  step  of  saying,  now, 
we  talked  about  a  full  years  Implementation 
in  1976  and  doing  the  kinds  of  things  that 
Mr.  Hampton  referred  to,  and  this  Is  where 
we  felt  we  needed  additional  resources  and 
where  at  least  at  this  stage  that  has  been 
denied  to  us  In  terms  of  amendments  to  the 
budget. 

However,  the  Commissioners  have  discussed 
this  and  it  is  theu-  Intention  to  request  OMB 
to  Include  funds  In  the  first  supplemental  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  We  will  be  going  forward 
with  that  early  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mickle.  I  might  add,  while  our  Imple- 
mentation has  been  very  good  at  this  point  I 
would  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  if  the 
money  was  not  approved  by  OMB  our  con- 
tinued implementation  would  be  the  same 
high  level  as  It  would  be  If  we  had  the  money. 
Obviously  we  have  to  make  some  adjustment.^ 
in  scale.  I  think  to  do  aU  the  things  required 
would  be  more  a  matter  of  level  of  effort  re- 
quired to  put  In  it. 

outreach  program  to  handicapped  VETERANS 

Mrs.  Spain.  When  you  are  dealing  with 
severely  handicapped  people,  be  they  veterans 
or  civilians,  you  have  to  have  a  dynamic 
Outreach  program.  These  people  have  been 
disappointed  so  many  times  that  they  tend 
to  retreat  within  themselves.  You  have  to 
reach  out  for  them  and  encourage  them  to 
come  forward  and  take  advantage  of  the  serv- 
ices the  Government  offers  with  the  end  re- 
sult of  getting  them  into  productive  employ- 
ment and  off  of  the  tax  receiving  rolls.  A 
great  part  of  the  budget  would  go  for  this 
Outreach  program  in  the  field. 

VKTFKANS  federal  EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  My  Information  Is  that  the  im- 
plementation of  this  program  Is  not  ade- 
quate. Is  It  true  that  only  IV2  persons  In  the 
central  office  are  assigned  to  this  program 
and  that  In  each  of  the  10  CSC  regional  of- 
fices 1  person  carries  responsibility  for  vet- 
erans Federal  employment,  among  other 
duties? 

Mrs.  Spain.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rosen.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  vice 
chairman.  I  think  Its  correct  but  only  in 
part.  We  made  a  major  change  several  years 
ago.  Congressman  Roybal,  In  strategy  on 
how  we  were  going  to  do  the  Job  that  we 
had  to  do,  and  we  were  determined  to  do, 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  veteran^:. 

Commissioner  Andolsek  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been,  within  the  Commission  Itself, 
the   key   focal   point   for   a.ssurlng   that   we 
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would  have  a  vigorous  effort  In  which  the 
total  Commission  would  be  Involved.  At  the 
Commissioner  level,  this  has  been  a  prime 
concern. 

Then  what  we  did.  Congressman  Roybal.  Is 
this:  We  used  to  have  a  full-time  indlvldiial 
on  veterans  affairs  In  every  regional  office 
in  the  Commission.  He  stood  over  here  sepa- 
rate and  out  of  the  mainstream  of  activity. 
He  had  a  lot  of  retail  business. 

But  the  Issue  was  that  our  area  offices, 
from  which  the  Jobs  were  really  being  filled, 
were  not  integrated  deeply  Into  this  effort. 
So  our  major  change  In  strategy  was  to  say: 
•All  right,  let's  get  this  veterans  Federal  em- 
ployment representative  In  the  regional  of- 
fices Integrated  with  the  sUfflng  operation. 
And  then  let's  say  to  every  area  office" — 
65  of  them  around  the  country — 'one  of  your 
responsibilities  is  this  matter  of  veterans 
service,  and  we  want  a  person  identified 
there,  not  necessary  full  time,  so  that  It 
would  be  clear  who  would  be  rendering  serv- 
ice. We  Just  dont  have  the  kinds  of  resources 
to  be  able  to  pay  a  full-time  person  on  this 
and  a  full-time  person  on  the  handicapped 
and  a  full-time  person  on  the  rehabilitated 
offender.  So  we  do  have  to  merge  these 
things. 

Clearly,  there  has  been  an  identification  of 
responsibility  and  there  has  been  a  recogni- 
tion by  all  of  these  offices  and  a  foUowup 
by  us  Ui  management  to  assure  that  they  do 
that  outreach  effort. 

What  Is  involved  with  this  new  law  l.s,  Just 
as  Vice  Chairman  Spain  has  Indicated,  that 
what  the  Congress  was  telling  us  wa.s.  re- 
gardless of  what  you  have  been  doing  l>efore 
on  veterans,  we  want  e.  special  effort  here. 
Including  that  personal  outreach  in  coun- 
seling that  Mis.  Spain  referred  to.  This  Is 
largely  what  we  wanted  the  additional  funds 
for. 

Congressman  Roybal,  to  be  able  to  acid  spe- 
cific people  to  actually  go  ahead  and  provide 
additional  one-to-one  counseling  In  that 
kind  of  outreach. 

But  If  we  don't  get  the  money,  we  are  go- 
ing to  use  our  existing  organization.  We  are 
Just  not  going  to  let  this  law  sit  unattended 
to.  But  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  as  fully 
and  as  adequately  as  we  would  want. 

Mr.  RovPAL.  Tiien  the  implemeutatlon  Is 
not  adequf.te. 

Mr.  EosEN.  To  date  It  is  adequate.  In  other 
words,  In  terms  of  what  anyone,  I  think, 
could  reasonably  except  wotild  have  occurred 
from  the  time  It  became  law  In  December 
1974  to  the' present  time.  I  believe  we  have 
done  everything  that  reasonably  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  done.  We  haven't  heard  from 
the  committee,  which  was  primarily  con- 
cerned, that  we  have  fallen  iihort. 

Mr.  Roybal.  That  could  be  e.xpectfrt  to  be 
done  reasonably? 
Mr.  Rosen.  Yen.  sir. 

Mr.  RoYB.\L.  That  me.Mis  t'ae  word  rea- 
sonably Is  based  on  the  personnel  that  you 
have,  ijased  on  your  resources  or  br.sed  on 
what? 

Mr.  Rosen.  Bared  on  v.-h?.t  needs  to  be 
don?,  Congressman,  to  tool  up  an  effort  wltli 
a  n?w  program.  The  planning  steps  which 
Mr.  Mickle  referred  to  were  essential  make- 
ready  steps  to  get  everybody  iiironned,  to  gst 
them  aboard.  But  now  comes  the  important 
step.  Now  comes  the  work,  really.  Everybody 
knows  what  the  policies  are.  The  instructions 
are  out.  Now,  W2  should  have  ctaff,  starting 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  do  this. 
This  Is  where  we  anticipate  not  having  what 
we  need,  sir. 

Mr.  Andcl.ek.  I  think  the  record  should 
also  show  the  number  of  hires  since  the 
Coaimijsion  first  went  for  special  authority 
to  hire  Vietnam  veteran.?,  which  wns  years 
and  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mickle.  It  runs  over  20,000  appoint- 
ments a  year,  Commissloiier. 


Mr.  Rotbal.  What  you  have  now  Is  ade- 
quate for  the  purposes  of  setting  up  the 
structure? 

Mr.  Rosen.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  implementation,  wben 
you  go  Into  the  secondary  stages  of  the  pro- 
gram and  you  start  having  a  direct  relation- 
ship with  the  people  you  are  to  serve,  is 
where  the  additional  costs  come  In.  Yes,  we 
can  shift  around  within  our  bureaus  to  write 
Instructions  to  the  agencies  and  to  prepare 
special  materials  fcr  our  regional  directors 
and  area  office  managers  to  use  in  dealing 
with  the  veterans  organization,  but  the  day- 
to-day  Implementation  will  start  coming 
into  being.  Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  are  going  to  reprogram  this. 

Mr.  Roybal.  I  understand  the  situation 
better  than  I  did  before.  I  have  additional 
questions  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  and  have  you  answer  them,  please. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
above  material  makes  a  strong  record 
for  the  need  for  additional  funds  for  the 
Commission,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  committee  membei's  for  sustaining 
Uie  Senate  position  on  this  item  so  that 
the  necessai-y  funds  will  be  available  for 
this  important  purpose. 


CHILD  CARE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Childreii  and  Youth  re- 
garding proposed  child  care  legislation. 
Because  this  is  an  important  issue  and 
because  I  am  seriously  concerned  by  cer- 
tain aspects  of  it,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony,  with  a  minor 
revision,  together  with  testimony  of  sev- 
eral witnesses  whom  I  obtained  for  the 
hearing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th?  materlrl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  bit  SiN.\TOR  James  L.  Buckley 
I  believe  that  tliU  legislation  is  much 
Improved  from  its  1971  and  1972  predeces- 
sors. However,  I  am  still  concerned  about 
certain  inherent  a-spects  ind  expcctatlor.s  of 
the  legislation,  and  about  inevitable  pres- 
siu-p^i  from  political  and  vested  interest 
groups  on  the  dlreociou  and  implementation 
of  this  legislation.  I  refer.  In  part,  to  the 
pressure  for  Instltutlon.ilized  care  in  day 
care  centers.  The  potential  harm  to  yo'ong 
children  from  the  often  impersonal,  inade- 
quate care  received  In  such  centers  has  been 
documented,  and  I  have  several  articles  and 
papers  discussing  these  facts  to  submit  for 
tlie  record.  I  believe  that  a  ge^csHy  pref- 
erable aoproach  is  that  ol  nrLghborhood 
family  day  care  homes,  discussed  in  ai-ticles 
I  v/ish  to  submit  for  the  record  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Emlen,  an  expert  in  the  field  who 
has  had  numerous  contracts  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  H.E.W.  Family  day  care 
more  closely  approximates  the  developmen- 
tal Ideal  of  home  and  maternal  care,  which 
I  understand  Dr.  Lorand  will  discuss  briefly. 
Such  day  care  homes  can  be  regulated  and 
linked  to  .".pecial  public  delivery  system.'; 
for  health,  nutritional,  educational,  ard 
other  services.  Tho!=e  teachers  who  are  in 
search  of  jobs  could  be  trained  as  Home 
Start-type  teachers,  working  with  family  day 
care  mothers  and  with  parents  and  children 
In  their  own  homes.  This  approach  to  early 
childhood  education,  I  might  add,  has  been 
demonstrated  generally  to  be  much  more  ef- 
fective and  less  costly  than  the  Headstart 
approach  to  ECE.  to  which  I  believe  Dr. 
Schaefer  will  atttst.  Of  course,  there  would 


be   a   need  to  overcome   the  reluctance   of 
some  teachers  to  deal  with  parents. 

A  related  aspect  that  concerns  me  Is  the 
endorsement  implicit  In  the  legislation  and 
explicit  elsewhere,  of  Institutional  Earlv 
Childhood  Education.  But,  as  I  Just  pointed 
out,  the  evidence  indicates  that  home- 
based  ECE  Is  more  effective  and  less  costly. 
A  recent  evaluaUon  of  HEW's  HomeStart 
program  lb  Included  in  the  materials  I  have 
for  the  record.  In  fact,  research  now  cominp 
to  litjht  Indicates  that  Institutionalized  ECE 
may  even  be  generally  detrimental  to  a 
child's  future  educational  achievement.  I  aju 
submitting  a  preliminary  paper  on  this  is- 
sue by  Dr.  Raymond  Moore,  Director  ol  the 
Hewitt  Research  Center,  givea  In  1073  at 
the  luteruatioual  Research  Institute  for 
Man-Centered  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Medlciae  in  Germany. 

•While  there  Is  some  need  for  Improved 
day  caxe  services,  the  evidence  doe.s  not 
show  a  need  for  a  large  Jiew  program.  What  is 
known  of  demand  Indicates  that  there  Is  rel- 
atively little  demand  by  mothers  for  day 
care  centers,  given  other  child  care  allerua- 
tlves.  And  yet,  there  are  powerftU  profeT- 
slonal  Interest  groups  exerting  strong  pres- 
sures for  this  undesired  a^id  undeslra'olp 
form  of  child  care.  A  report  entitled  •  Chil- 
dren of  Working  Mothers,"  which  appeared 
In  the  May  1974  Monthly  Labor  Revieu-. 
pointed  out  that  as  yet  "little  la  known  about 
the  current  supply  of  and  demand  for  child 
care  services  and  facilities." 

The  article  called  for  a  new  survey,  a-s  did 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  In  Its 
recent  testimony  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees. I  would  also  urge  such  a  study. 

Tlie  need  for  a  vast  day  cure  program  ;s 
usu.iUy  based  on  the  relatively  few  licensed 
day  care  centers  in  existence  compai'ed  to  the 
much  larger  number  of  pre-school  children 
whose  mothers  work.  This  approach  assumes 
that  such  clvlldren  are  receiving  Inadequ.ttc 
cajc  If  thjy  are  not  In  a  day  c-ire  center. 
Research  has  Indicated,  however  those  chil- 
dren nfjt  In  day  care  centers  are  usually  re- 
ceiving as  good,  and  often  better,  care  than 
they  wo'.Ud  in  the  Impersonal,  liustitutlonal 
scltlrg  of  a  day  care  center.  Dr.  Arthur 
Emlen.  Director  of  the  Regional  Rese.arcli 
Instit  jte  for  Human  Services,  Fortland  Stale 
University,  has  done  and  published  fon- 
sldcaWe  research  on  the  nature  and  supply 
of  Informal  ntighhorhood  child  care  serv- 
ices. He  has  fouud  that  a  large  and  ger.erally 
quite  effecti-e  and  reliable  network  of  Jielgh- 
borhood  child  cars  arrangements  exists  l-.i 
tncr.t  areas.  He  urges  that  we  build  cu  the 
e:;!5tpncc  and  the  strengths  of  this  nat'-ir..; 
sy.stem,  rather  than  try  to  supplant  It. 

I  support  quality  child  cure  when  It  !■: 
necessary,  aiid  I  support  special  high  qaalltv 
child  cr.re  service."  for  those  chUdren  who 
are  davelopmcntally  disadvan'i-aged,  har.Jl- 
caoped,  abus'jd,  neglected,  er  otherwise  re- 
ceiving barmf'il  core.  But  I  would  aLso  poiiit 
o'.it  tliat  high  ciuallty  car?  can  al  .0  be  givei 
to  tlie  a'.  er_ge  child  by  a  grandmryther  or  i\ 
ncit;li'-'or.  Ihe  vital  tngredte'Us  of  qtialliy 
care  are  not  the  seruces  and  the  facilities 
provided;  they  aj'e  the  nature,  frequency  ajul 
consistency  of  the  interactlo'j  and  th?  rel:.- 
tloiLship  betxeen  the  child  and  its  care- 
giver— and  I  uso  the  singular  'caregUev" 
advisedly — lor  miUtlple  cauregivcrs  ter.d  ti 
create  m'JltlpIe  psysliologlcal  pro'olcms  m 
yot'.iig  chlldrea. 

A  related  problcia  I  see  in  the  le^lslatioii 
Is  an  implicit,  if  not  explicit,  endorsement 
oi  the  acceptcbUlty  and  appropriateness  of 
Institutional  day  cai-e  for  the  general  child 
population — a  view  unequivocally  opixjsed  by 
a  group  of  Washington,  DC.  child  psychia- 
trists in  1972,  and  recently  reaffirmed  by 
them.  They  argue  that  such  day  care  pre- 
sents serious  psychological  ha-^-ards  for  the 
average  young  child. 
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On  occasion  It  haa  been  sa|d  that  this 
legislation  Is  esMntUOlr  intended  to  upgrade 
present  day  care  services.  But  the  Implica- 
tion Is  unmistakable  both  iii  the  legisla- 
tion, and  In  varloua  statements  made  about 
it,  that  this  Is  but  tb«  beglnnliig  of  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  Intended  to  become  vastly 
larger  in  the  future.  By  its  very  nature  the 
legLslatlon  would  stimulate  a  demand  for  in- 
stitutional day  care  services. 

In  1972  I  predicted  that  new  diy  care  legis- 
lation would  stimulate  demand  for  such 
servic€.s.  which  would  In  turn  I  lead  to  in- 
exorable economic  pressures  for  reducing  the 
quality  of  those  services,  and  ionsequently 
would  lead  to  irreparable  psychological  dam- 
age to  many  young  children.  PreBent  Federal 
day  care  standards  are  already  bajlng  violated. 
And  Just  this  past  week  I  urged  HEW  not  to 
further  water  down  its  new  pro  >08ed  child/ 
staff  ratios  for  day  care  centers  w  tilch  already 
are  watered  down  compared  t  >  those  en- 
dorsed In  the  1972  day  care  legislation.  The 
response  was  that  HEW  was  tnder  nearly 
Irreslstable  pressure,  particularly  economic, 
to  weaken  the  standards. 

Another  issue  which  has  beeii  given  only 
cursory  and  superficial  examln  ition  is  the 
question  of  need  for  new  day  c  are  services. 
A  report  entitled  "Children  of  Working 
Mothers,"  which  appeared  In  tl  le  May  1974 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  pointed  <  lut  that  still 
"little  Is  known  about  the  curre  tit  supply  of 
and  demand  for  child  care  servia  is  and  facili- 
ties." The  article  called  for  a  new  survey,  as 
did  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
in  Its  testimony  before  these  committees. 
Dr.  Emlen,  Professor  at  the  Schwl  of  Social 
Work,  Portland  State  University,  has  done 
considerable  work,  however,  on  the  nature 
and  supply  of  informal  neighborhood  child 
care  services.  Articles  by  him  ^ihlch  I  have 
submitted  at  the  outset  of  my  testimony 
disciiss  this  subject.  What  Is  k:  lown  of  de- 
mand Indicates  that  there  Is  relatively  little 
demand  by  mothers  for  day  (are  centers, 
Riven  other  child  care  alternatives.  And  yet. 
there  are  powerful  professional  lnteres\ 
•rroups  exerting  strong  pressures  for  this 
niideslred  and  undesirable  form  of  child  care. 

Many  women's  groups  have  ap  ilauded,  and 
even  demanded,  legislation  sue  i  as  this  in 
'>rder.  it  is  said,  that  women  ti  lay  be  freed 
iro'ii  child  care  responsibilities  and  may  be 
more  able  to  fulfill  their  poteai  lal  by  going 
lo  work.  Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  josltion  un- 
derestimates, as  does  our  societ  •  in  general, 
tlie  great  contribution  made  o  the  well- 
tjeinsr  of  our  society  by  mothers  :  n  the  role  of 
honien\akers.  There  »re  few  Jobs  more  impor- 
tant, nnd  less-honored,  in  our  .=w  ;iety.  In  this 
regarrt,  I  would  like  also  to  su  >mlt  a  most 
interesting  document,  the  Stater  lent  of  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Women's  Action  Alliance  of 
Australia. 

In  connection  w^lth  this  Isatu ,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  choice  has  to  be  made.  A  e  we,  in  this 
kind  of  legislation,  in  favor  of  he  rights  of 
i-hildren.  or  the  rights  of  Won  en's  Libera- 
tionlsts.  as  well  as  the  Interes'  s  of  various 
profe.s.sioaal  groups?  Stirely  h  oth  sets  of 
riehts  Inve  significant  value  and  validity,  but 
they  are  rights  in  conflict.  As  nu  nerous  child 
spe.-iallsis  have  noted,  you  caiinot  have  it 
both  ways.  Dr.  Hunberto  .Nagers ,  Director  of 
t'le  Child  Psychoanalytic  Inst  tute  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  the  t  niversity  of 
Michigan,  stated  the  problem  well:  "It  is 
most  uuiortunate  that  many  sp  .irious  Issues 
have  attached  themselves  to  thi  question  of 
Da.y  Care  Centers.  For  example,  '  I'umen  liber- 
ation movements,  that  in  tlie  r  legitimate 
search  for  equality  of  rights  a  nd  opportu- 
nities make  blind  demands  for  Day  Care  fa- 
cilities without  considering  the  equal  rights 
of  the  child  to  develop  Intel!  ictually  and 
emotionally  as  fully  as  possible.  ...  I  want 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  hi  ve  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever  to  women's  legi  ;lmate  rights 
for  equality  of  opportunities,  education  and 
ihe  like.  But  I  do  have,  as  I  sti  .te  elsewhere 


(1972),  the  strongest  objection  to  neglecting 
the  similarly  legitimate  rights  of  Infants,  es- 
pecially since  they  cannot  speak  up  for  them- 
selves and  cannot  look  after  their  best  Inter- 
est." These  conunlttees  must  choose,  and  I 
assume  that  their  overriding  concern  will 
remain  the  rights  of  children  who  have  no 
organized  lobby  of  their  own. 

While  It  is  heralded  as  supportive  of  the 
family,  I  am  afraid  that  this  legislation  ac- 
conunodates  and  encourages,  by  subsidy  and 
subtle  endorsement,  the  socio-economic  pres- 
sures and  factors  undermining  the  family 
In  our  society  today.  Some  of  these  pressures 
and  factors  have  been  well  discussed  by  Dr. 
Bronfenbrenner  In  his  recent  article.  "The 
Origins  of  Alienation." 

We  have  taken  a  stand  against  the  harm  to 
the  natural  environment  which  our  mate- 
rialist. Industrialized  society  promotes.  It  is 
also  similarly  time  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  harm  which  our  modern  society,  includ- 
ing our  government,  does  to  the  family. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  seems  to  do 
the  opposite,  by  directly  subsidizing  and  by 
subtly  encouraging  or  coercing  mothers  to 
leave  the  home.  We  should  Instead  explore 
ways  by  which  public  policy  can  help 
strengthen  the  family,  the  most  Important 
social  unit  In  society,  and  help  to  discourage 
the  separation  of  parents  and  children,  aa 
well  as  hiisbauds  and  wives,  which  leads  to 
.so  much  personal  and  social  alienation  and 
destructlveness  in  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  quoting  from  a 
speech  by  a  very  wise  and  good  woman. 
Annikki  Suviranta,  given  at  the  12th  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Federation  for 
Home  Economics,  in  Helsinki  Finland  in 
1972. 

"In  primitive  countries,  children  are 
brought  up  and  educated  entirely  at  home. 
...  In  the  Industrialized  State,  education  Is 
being  shifted  more  and  more  to  the  com- 
munity, starting  from  increasingly  yoimger 
ages.  Nowadays  parents  have  very  little  say  in 
what  their  children  are  taught.  Sometimes 
they  don't  even  know  what  they're  being 
taught.  In  other  words,  education  Is  be- 
coming totalitarian — something  imposed 
from  the  top  downwards. 

"To  give  their  children  the  confidence  and 
security  they  need  to  grow  Into  balanced  in- 
dividuals, parents  should  look  after  them 
ther  .selves  and  keep  them  company  as  much 
as  possible  In  early  childhood.  This  means 
that  parents  must  alter  their  order  of  priori- 
ties in  deciding  how  to  spend  their  free  time. 

"Industrialized  society  often  alienates 
parents  and  children — especially  as  the  chil- 
dren grow  older.  Young  people  at  school  learn 
other  values  and  a  different  culture  from 
that  of  their  parents.  To  satisfy  the  economic 
demands  of  the  young,  parents  have  to  spend 
more  and  more  time  Just  making  money.  This 
leaves  them  very  little  time  to  follow  changes 
in  Society  and  bring  their  children  up  ac- 
cordingly. Young  people  alienated  from  their 
families  are  Insecure  and  unhappy.  They  seek 
a  meaning  to  their  lives,  btit  they  do  It  lu 
ways  that  are  not  always  best  for  Society. 

"But  the  main  problems  of  Industrialized 
society  are  moral  and  ethical,  not  material. 
Their  solution  has  posed  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  family  and  home.  ...  If  it  fails,  the 
result  may  well  be  a  form  of  human  pollu- 
tion that  will  destroy  Mankind. 

"The  economic  vaUiation  of  housework  is 
rising — along  with  women's  wages  on  the 
labour  market.  It  haa  been  found  that  serv- 
ices supplied  within  the  home  are  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  same  services  purchased  from 
outside.  In  just  the  same  way.  I  think  people 
will  before  long  come  to  realize  that  the 
"psyciiologlcal  and  emotional  services"  pro- 
vided at  home — mental  health,  equilibrium 
and  comfort — are  the  most  Important  things 
In  life.  In  the  abundance  of  commodities  sup- 
plied by  Industrialization,  we  must  learn  how 
to  set  up  orders  of  priority  and  make  sensible 
choices.  Priority  must  go  to  spiritual  values. 


.  .  .  We  are  learning  to  recognize  our  rights. 
We  must  also  recognize  our  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities— and  do  so  on  a  world  scale." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  Indicated,  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  studies,  papers  and  articles  which  I 
request  be  placed  In  the  hearing  record.  I 
would  also  ask  that  the  written  statements 
of  a  number  of  individuals  who  were  unable 
to  appear  In  person  be  added  to  the  record  if 
their  statements  arrive  before  the  record  U 
closed. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Schaefer  Is  a  psychologist  who 
Is  well-known  in  the  fields  of  child  develop- 
ment and  family  relations.  He  Is  past  Chief 
of  the  Section  on  Early  Child  Care  Besearcli 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
where  he  did  extensive  work  on  early  child- 
liood  education  projects  In  Waslilngion.  D.C. 
At  present  he  is  a  professor  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Senior  Investigator  In  the  Prank  Porter 
Graliam  Child  Development  Center,  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Psychological 
As.soclatlon,  as  well  as  a  memlier  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Family  Relations,  the  Soci- 
ety for  Research  in  Child  Development,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  the  Amerlcnn  Pvtblic  Health 
Association.  He  Is  currently  conducting  re- 
search through  grants  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  at  HEW.  Dr.  Schaefer 
has  published  innumerable  articles  on  child 
development  and  early  childhood  develop- 
ment and  early  childhood  education  in  lead- 
ing scholarly  and  popular  Journals. 

Dr.  Rhoda  L.  Loraud  received  a  Doctorate 
in  psychology  from  Columbia  University.  She 
is  a  professor  in  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Guidance  and  Coimsellng  at  Long  University, 
where  she  conducts  courses  and  workshops 
for  teachers  and  probation  officers.  Since 
1950,  Dr.  Lorand  has  also  conducted  the 
private  practice  of  psychotherapy  with  chil- 
dren, young  adxilts,  and  parents,  specializing 
in  the  treatment  of  children  with  learning 
disabilities.  As  a  teacher,  she  was  on  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Nursery  Schools  for 
underprivileged  children  in  New  York  City 
in  1944  and  1945.  From  1961  to  1958,  she  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Medical  Center, 
specializing  in  the  treatment  of  children  and 
in  parent  guidance.  She  also  serves  as  a 
p.sychotherapist  at  the  Vandei-bilt  Clinic  oJ 
Psychiatry  of  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Dr. 
Lorand  has  published  the  "Therapy  of 
Leamhig  Problems"  in  the  book.  Adolescents. 
Psychoanalytic  Approach  to  Problems  and 
Therapy.  Her  book.  Loi-e,  St'x  and  tlie  Teen- 
ager, has  been  publtslied  in  German  and 
Spanish  and  w,is  selected  by  the  National 
Book  Conunitiee  to  be  included  in  all  VISA 
portable  Book  Kits.  Her  husband  i.s  an  inter- 
nationally respected  p-sychoanalyst  anU 
author. 

Dr.  Arthiu:  C.  Emlen  is  Director  of  tbo 
Regional  Rewarch  Institute  for  Human 
Services,  Portland  State  University.  He  has 
done  exteui^ive  research  on  the  availability 
and  the  provision  of  child  .services,  and  lias 
published  a  considerable  nimiber  of  articles 
on  these  subjects. 

List  of  Documents  SuBMiT'{i:u  for  Inspec- 
tion Into  thk  Hearing  Record  On  Ghii.u 
AND    Family    Service    Lkgisl.ation 
Day  Care  Centers:  Red  Liyht.  Green  Ugh' 
or  Aniber  Light,  Nagera,  Huberto,  M.D. 

Anxious  Attachment  and  Defensive  Reac- 
tions As.soclated  With  Day  Care,  Blehar,  Cur- 
tis Mary,  Child  Development,  1974,  45. 

Statement  of  Five  Washington  Area  Child 
Psychoanalysts  on  S.  3617,  Marans,  Allen  E., 
M.b.,  Plumerfelt.  Mary.  M.D.,  Malkln,  Jocelyn 
S.,  M.D.,  MUowe,  Irvin  D.,  M.D..  Taylor,  Edith, 
M.D.,  June,  1972,  reaffirmed  May,  1975, 

Roche  Report:  Frontiers  of  Psychiatry, 
June  1,  1974. 

Neighborhood  Family  Day  Care  as  a  Child- 
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Rearing    Environment.    Emlen,    Arthur    C, 
PhD.,  PSNFDCS.  Noveml>er  19.  1970. 

Day  Care  For  Whom?.  Emlen,  Arthur  C, 
ph.D.,  Chapter  in  Children  and  Decent  Peo- 
ple. 1974. 

ReassessUig  Our  Educational  Priorities, 
White,  Burton  L.,  Ph.D.  August  3-4,  1974. 

The  Results  of  Early  Schooling — The  Need 
to  Reexamine  our  Motives  and  Methods, 
Moore,  Raymond  S.,  September  24-30.  1973, 
Hewitt  Research  Center. 

Home  Start  Evaluation  Study,  Executive 
Summary:  Findings  and  Recommeiidations, 
High/Scope  Educational  Research  Founda- 
tion, Abt  Associates,  October,   1974. 

Federal  Programs  for  Young  Children:  Re- 
view and  Recommendations,  H.E.W.,  1973. 

Natural  Delivery  Systems:  Accessible 
Sources  of  Power  for  Mental  Health.  CoUlns. 
FSNFDCS,  Collins,  Alice  H.,  FSNFDCS,  AprU, 
1972. 

Annotated  List  of  Project  Publications. 
Emlen,  Arthur  C,  July  1,  1971. 

Comments  on  Senate  bill  626  by  Raymond 
Moore,  Ph.D.,  Hewitt  Research  Center. 

"Child  Care  Arrangements,"  Arthur  Emlen 
and  Joseph  Perry,  Jr.  In  Working  Mothers, 
Hoffman,  Lois  Wladls  and  Nye,  F.  Ivan,  1974. 

Statement  of  Principles,  Women's  Action 
Alliance. 

Slogans,  Slots,  end  Slander:  The  Myth  of 
Day  Care  Need,  Emlen,  Arthur,  C.  Ph.  D.. 
American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  Janu- 
ary, 1973. 

Letter  to  Senator  Walter  Mondale  from: 
Sidney  Herman,  M.D.,  Past  President,  Ameri- 
can, Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry.  March  12. 
1975. 

The  Changing  Family,  #35:  The  Needs  of 
Young  Children,  #36:  The  Daytime  Care  of 
Young  Children  Whose  Parents  Want  Out- 
side Jobs,  Raising  Children  in  a  Difficult 
Time,  Spock,  Benjamin  McLane,  M.D. 

Mother-Child  Cooperation  and  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Healthy  Individual:  Im- 
plications for  day-care.  Bell,  Silvia.  M.D. 
April  26,  1972. 

Attachment,  Exploration  and  Separation: 
Illustrated  by  the  Behavior  of  One-Year  Olds 
in  a  Strange  Situation,  Ainsworth,  Mary  D. 
Salter  and  Bell,  Silvia  M.,  Child  Develop- 
ment, March.  1970. 

Infant  Obedience  and  Maternal  Behavior; 
The  Origins  of  Socialization  Reconsidered. 
Stayton.  Donelda  J..  Hogan,  Robert,  and 
Ainsworth,  Mary  D.  Salter.  Child  Develop- 
ment 1971. 

The  Extended  Day  Program.  Administra- 
tive Guidelines,  Questions  and  Answers, 
Evaluation,  (four  Items)  Arlington  Public 
Schools,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Statement  on  Comprehensive  Headstart, 
Child  Development  and  Family  Services  Act 
of  1972,  by  Senator  James  L.  Buckley,  Con- 
gressional Record,  June  20,  1972. 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Dale  Meers  and  Dr.  Van 
Den  Haag  on  Headstart.  Child  Development 
Legislation.  U.S.  Senate  Joint  Hearing  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  March  27,  1972. 

The  Educational  Entrepreneur — A  Por- 
trait, Green,  Edith,  Honorable,  "The  Public 
Interest",  Summer,  1972. 

"Effects  of  Group  Rearing  Conditions  dur- 
ing the  Preschool  Years  of  Life,"  by  Hanus 
Papousek.  In  Education  of  the  Infant  and 
Young  Child,  Victor  Denenberg,  Ed.,  Aca- 
demic Press,  1970. 

Testimony  submitted  by  Dr.  Arthur  C. 
Emlen,  Director,  Regional  Research  Insti- 
tute for  Human  Services,  Portland  State 
University. 


Statement  of  Earl  S.  Schaefer,  Professor 
OP  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Univer- 
sity OP  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
I  am  Earl  S.  Schaefer,  Professor  of  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health,  at  the  University  of 


North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  a  develop- 
mental psychologist  with  22  years  of  experi- 
ence In  research  on  the  Influence  of  famlllea 
and    the    professions   upon    child    develc^- 
ment.  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  offer  my  support  for  improved  serv- 
ices for  children  and  families.  My  goal  today 
is  to  present  a  point  of  view,  derived  from 
ten  years  of  research  on  early  intervention, 
on  the  most  cost-effective  way  of  providing 
these  services.  I  would  like  to  summarize 
that  point  of  view  and  also  request  that  two 
papers  that   further   develop   it  be   entered 
into  the  record  of   this  hearing.  The  first 
paper— which    has    a   title   that   represents 
more  of  a  hope  than  a  reality — "Child  De- 
velopment   Research    and    the    Educational 
Revolution:  The  Child,  The  Family  and  the 
Education  Profession  "  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent perspective  from  that  held  by  some 
of  the  educators  who  have  appeared  at  these 
hearings.    The    second    paper — "The    Scope 
and  Focus  of  Research   Relevant  to  Inter- 
vention:   A   Soclo-Ecologlcal   Perspective" — 
also  presents  a  perspective  on  research  and 
professional  services  that  Is  relevant  to  plan- 
ning   programs    for    children    and    families. 
The  evolution  of  my  opinions  about  the 
most  effective  way  to   influence  child  care 
and  child  development  began  with  research 
findings  that  the  level  of  intellectual  func- 
tioning of  children  from  every  social  group 
Is  established  dtirmg  the  first  three  years  of 
life.  At  that  time,  several  major  studies  also 
foxind    that    schools    are    unsuccessful    In 
changing  the  level  of  functioning  Initially 
developed  and  subsequently  maintained  by 
family  and  community.  From  the  early  re- 
search I  developed  a  hypothesis  of  the  need 
to  provide  intellectual   stimulation  during 
the  second  and  third  year  of  life  in  order  to 
stimulate     intellectual      development.      Al- 
though   I    had    published    research    that 
showed  the  influence  of  parental  behavior 
upon  intellectual  development,  my  lack  of 
faith  in  parents  and  in  our  ability  to  work 
with  parents  led  to  the  development  of  a 
child-centered     tutoring    program     in    the 
home.    In   that   infant   education   research 
project,    tutors    went   into   homes   with    a 
major   goal   of   providing   enriched   experi- 
ence and  language  stimulation  for  the  child. 
Evaluation  of  the  Infant  Education  program 
showed  that  begUining  tutoring  at  15  months 
of  age  was  rather  late  because  some  children 
already  showed  the  effects  of  early  depriva- 
tion. When  we  ended  the  tutoring  at  three 
years,     the     differences     In     behavior     and 
mental    test    scores    between    the    tutored 
group  and  the  control  suggested  that  the 
tutoring  had  a  significant  effect  upon  the 
child's  development.  However,  a  three  year 
follow-up  showed  no  long-term  effects  upon 
the  child's  academic  skills.  From  my  Infant 
education  experience  I  concluded  that  we 
had  begun  relatively  late,  that  we  had  ended 
otir  work  too  soon,  and  that  we  had  the 
wrong  focus — upon   the  child,  rather  than 
upon  working  with  the  parents. 

The  contrast  between  my  child-centered 
program  and  Levenstein's  parent-centered 
program  suggests  that  working  with  parents 
is  far  more  cost-effective  even  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  but  far  more  effective  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  We  saw  children  in  over  three 
hundred  visits  in  the  home  over  a  21  month 
period.  Levenstein  worked  with  parents  In 
the  home  for  approximately  thirty-two  visits 
over  a  seven  month  period.  Her  work  with 
parents,  which  involved  fewer  visits  over  a 
shorter  time  period,  had  a  short-term  effect 
equivalent  to  our  longer  and  more  Intensive 
child-centered  program. 

The  evaluation  of  our  child-centered  pro- 
gram found  no  significant  long-term  effects 
on  academic  skills.  The  follow-ups  on  Leven- 
stein's parent-centered  Intervention  are 
relatively  good,  suggesting  that  working  with 
parents  can  produce  enduring  changes  In 
parental  education  and  child  development. 
Reviews  by  Bronfenbrenner  and  by  Lazar 


and  Chapman  of  the  effectiveness  of  early 
pai-eut -centered  intervention  and  of  pro- 
grams to  influence  parenting  skills  also  sug- 
gest that  providing  support  for  parental 
care  is  a  more  effective  day  of  fostering  the 
development  and  well-being  of  children. 
Characteristics  of  family  care  of  children,  as 
contrasted  to  characteristics  of  professional 
and  institutional  care,  may  explain  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  strengthening  and 
supporting  families.  Characteristics  of  family 
care  include:  priority,  duration,  continuity, 
amount,  extenslty,  intensity,  pervasiveness, 
consistency,  and  responsibility.  Thus  the 
family  has  an  early,  continuing,  and  cumu- 
lative impact  upon  clilld  development  that 
cannot  be  replaced  by  schools  or  day  care 
centers.  Equality  of  educational  opportunity 
cannot  be  provided  by  day  care  centers  or 
schools  alone.  Strengthening  and  supporting 
family  care  and  education  of  the  child  is  a 
far  more  effective  way  of  influencing  child 
development  than  child-centered  education 
or  day  care.  Of  course,  adequate  day  care  of 
children  of  working  mothers  Is  important, 
but  adequate  parental  care  of  children  is 
even  more  essential. 

Many  current  and  proposed  prorgams  to 
provide  services  for  children  are  based  upon 
a  classroom  perspective  of  professional  and 
institutional  perspective  on  child  care  and 
education.  This  perspective  assumes  that  the 
best  way  to  provide  care  or  education  for  the 
child  is  to  bring  the  child  under  the  direct 
care  or  supervision  of  professionals,  prefer- 
ably in  a  day  care  center  or  classroom.  The 
major  goal  Is  to  provide  direct  services  to 
children  that  supplement  family  care  and 
education.  The  Importance  of  the  family 
for  child  development  and  the  success  of 
parent-centered  early  Intervention  suggest  a 
contrasting  life  time  and  life  space,  or  eco- 
logical perspective,  that  emphasizes  the 
child's  interactions  with  his  family  and 
community.  The  ecological  perspective  sug- 
gests that  strengthening  and  supporting 
family  care  of  the  child  would  be  more  cost- 
(effective  than  providing  direct  care  and 
education  for  the  child. 

Although  the  current  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  T.  H.  Bell,  supports  schools 
that  work  with  parents  and  communities, 
many  educators  do  not  share  that  perspec- 
tive. Perhaps  a  professional  institutional 
perspective  has  led  to  recommendations  that 
family  services  be  removed  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  ecological  perspective 
suggests  that  the  family  services  component 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  elimi- 
nated. The  lack  of  understanding  by  some 
educators  of  ttie  importance  and  of  the  needs 
of  families  also  suggests  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  child  and  family  programs  should 
be  assigned  to  an  agency  or  agencies  that 
have  active  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  programs  that  focus  upon  fami- 
lies as  well  as  the  isolated  individual  child. 
Although  coordination  of  the  programs  that 
influence  families  and  children  )s  desirable, 
the  contributions  made  by  a  number  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  intervention,  child  de- 
velopment and  family  research  suggest  that 
diversity  of  effort  should  be  continued.  Dif- 
ferent approaches  determined  by  the  differ- 
ent roles  of  several  agencies  have  probably 
contributed  more  than  a  single  program 
could  have  offered.  For  example,  interven- 
tion research  that  have  provided  a  basis  for 
the  Home  Start  program  of  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  has  been  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  as  well  as  by  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  itself. 

Although  my  major  goal  today  Is  to  sup- 
port an  emphasis  on  family  services,  I  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  quality  day  care  for 
many  children.  However.  I  fear  that  com- 
munity planning  for  child  care  may  often 
provide  for  group  day  oare  only.  The  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  different  types  of  serv- 
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Ices  and  the  principle  that 
have  options,  alternatives  and 
choice    of    chUd    care    suggest 
community  should  also  provide 
Ices   and  psychological   and 
ports  for  parental  care  of 
cerii  is  that  providing  a  subsidy 
child   care  without  providing 
cial  benefits  lor  parents  who 
for   their  own  children  or 
other    child    care    arrangements 
form  of  economic  coercion 
food,  health  services,  and 
child    In   group   day    care 
comparable  assistance  for  child 
home  can  be  viewed  as  a  form 
chologlcal  and  economic  coercion 
mother  uses  the  group  dcy  care 
vlded  by  the  community  or 
slstance  in  child  care.  My 
problem  was  increased  by  the 
cost  of  groiip  day  care  for  a 
some  cities  Is  greater  than  the 
ment  for  a  family  of  four 
principle  that  adequate  support 
care  be  provided,  as  well  as 
for  group  day  care,  would 
velopment  of  future  child  and 
Ices. 

I  suggest  that  the  Child  and 
Ices  Act  support  the  developmen' 
alternatives  and  choices  for 
care  and  education.  The  Office 
velopment  Is  developing  altemat^v 
education  in  the  Head  Start  and 
programs  and  has  found   the 
program  of  one  family  visit  a 
effective  as  a  Head  Start 
encing  child  development.  I 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act 
provision  of  such  options  and 
In  every  participating  communit  7 
date  that  equal  financial  support 
for  different  child  care  choices  by 

My   evaluation   of   research 
during  the  ten  years  since  the 
Head  Start  is  that  we  have 
that  is  of  both  scientific  and 
cance.  What  we  have  learned 
a  major  goal  of  both  research 
fessions  that  provide  services  to 
children  is  to  develop  a  compri 
port  system  for  family  care  aai 
of  children.  Research  on  famil] 
on  child  development  and  early 
shows  both  the  necessity  and 
of    increasing   both   maternal    a 
acceptance  and  Involvement  in 
education  of  the  child.  The 
strongly    suggest    that 
supporting  parental  Involvement 
tribute  more  to  the  health 
welfare  of  children  than  prograi^s 
plement,  and  occasslonally 
care  of  the  chUd. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Rhooa 
As  Senator  Buckley  observed 
occasion  "The  basic  concern  of 
tee — the  well-being  of  America": 
is  a  concern  which  we  all  share, 
considerable  controversy  as  to 
long  run  will  best  enhance  theii 
and  as  to  what  may  In  fact,  be 
It.- 

It  appears  to  me  that  The 
Act  of  1975  contains  some 
tradictions.  On  the  one  hand  It 
help  children  have  a  full  chanc* 
pate  in  American  life,  yet  it 
sions  for  rescuing  the  tragic 
parents  or  guardians  are  too 
turbed  themselves  to  either 
need  for  help  or  to  request  it 
O'Gorman,  who  has  run  a 
Harlem  which  be  started  uearl  r 
ago  and  which  is  privately 
quently  and  movingly  describes 
few  of  such  children  In  the 
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Times  Sunday  Magazine.  "They  came  to  us 
out  of  torments  that  would  make  stones 
weep,"  he  says.  I  would  like  to  Insert  the  en- 
tire article  Into  the  Record  of  these  hearings. 

Day-care  facilities  and  other  home  and 
health  services  would  not  be  requested  by 
many  other  parents  in  addition  to  the  drug- 
addicted,  alcoholic  or  mentally  ill  adults  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  O'Gorman.  There  are  many 
Immature  and  inadequate  mothers  who  leave 
babies,  toddlers,  and  pre-schoolers  alone  at 
night  (indicating  that  night-care  centers 
might  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  services 
to  provide  for  the  poot).  and  other  mothers 
who  even  find  it  too  difllcult,  for  example,  to 
find  the  motivation  to  arise  In  the  morning 
and  bring  a  pre-schooler  to  a  day-care  center 
situated  within  their  own  housing  project. 
The  result  is  that  the  child  Is  a  prisoner  in  a 
crib  most  of  the  day  while  the  mother  re- 
mains alseep,  circumstances  which  greatly 
retard  its  cognitive  development  and  Its  fu- 
ture school  performance. 

These  are  the  children  who  are  cheated  of 
a  full  chance  In  American  life  and  It  would 
seem  that  our  first  priority  should  be  to 
formulate  plans  to  rescue  these  youngsters 
however  difficult  and  complex  the  task  as- 
suredly will  be.  I  would  think  that  the  one 
bnUon  eight -hundred -fifty  million  dollars 
requested  for  the  first  three  years  of  opera- 
tion of  The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of 
1975,  would  be  better  spent  on  rescuing  these 
children,  who,  if  left  In  the  conditions  In 
which  they  now  live,  will  begin  to  prey  on 
society  at  an  early  asje  and  v.lll  spend  the 
major  portion  of  their  rt'.lned  lives  In  penal 
or  mental  Institi'tions  at  grent  cost  to  tax- 
payers. 

However  difflcnit  and  complex  the  task 
nssuredly  will  be.  it  ought  to  command  top 
priority  for  concerned  and  compassionate 
citizens  as  well  as  for  the  merely  practical — 
If  one  computes  the  cost  to  the  nation  of 
their  probable  future  assaults  upon  society, 
and  eventual  Incarceration. 

Secondly,  the  bill  emphasizes  the  wish  to 
strengthen  family  life,  yet  there  Is  an  unmls- 
takeable  emphasis  on  the  promotion  of  day- 
care as  a  beneficial  experience  for  children. 
While  no  <»o  will  deny  that  for  certain 
children  even  the  most  ordinary  day-care 
facility  is  preferable  to  the  only  alternatives 
available  to  them,  there  appears  to  be  a 
complete  Ignoring  of  the  voluminous  clinical 
evidence  that  young  children  develop  best 
when  in  the  care  of  their  mothers  (assuming 
the  mother  is  reasonably  normal)  and  that 
the  emotional  sustenance  provided  by  the 
mother's  loving  care  and  Interest  are  In- 
dispensable to  cognitive  growth.  In  other 
words  what  is  ignored  is  the  clinically  proven 
fact  that  physical,  cognitive,  emotional,  and 
social  development  take  place  concurrently 
and  are  most  Interdependent  during  the 
earliest  years  of  a  child's  life.  It  Is  therefore 
a  great  mistake  to  encourage  women  to  leave 
their  pre-schoolers  In  Instlttitional  day-care 
and  take  employment.  The  June  1975  Issue 
of  Psychiatric  Annals  Is  devoted  to  the 
mental  health  of  children.  Findings  of  value 
to  this  committee  are  reported  therein.  "The 
most  effective  Head  Start  j>rogram  studied 
U£ed  the  mother's  presence  in  the  classroom 
and  parents  In  every  phase  of  program  de- 
v^opment  and  implementation  to  provide 
effective  learning  for  the  child."  According 
to  the  author,  child  psychiatrist  Dr.  I.  N. 
Berlin,  the  reporting  of  such  research  has 
still  not  essentially  altered  the  parents'  role 
in  most  current  Head  Start  programs"  and 
be  notes  that  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  of  administrators  and  teachers 
who  see  parents  in  an  adversary  and  not  a 
collaborative  role.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
Head  Start  to  fulfill  Its  Intended  goal  of 
improving  a  child's  learning  ability  Is  that 
most  have  done  nothing  to  help  mothers 
become     more     In^-olved     with     their    pre- 


schoolers. Referring  to  the  "unachieved 
potential  in  maternal  and  Infant  programs" 
Dr.  Berlin  notes  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
help  follow  health  professionals  to  become 
concerned  about  the  psychologic  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  to  recognize  that  part 
of  their  Job  Is  to  enhance  the  mother-in 
skills  of  these  young  women.  "The  success  of 
such  early  intei-vention  programs  in  a  few 
Instances  makes  it  clear  that  legislation  that 
turns  programs  over  to  the  usual  medical 
review  of  their  work  to  help  them  change 
their  approach,  tends  to  undermine  the  full 
potential  Impact  of  such  a  program."  He 
describes  the  extraordinary  differences  be- 
tween the  mothers  and  babies  who  were  part 
of  a  well-cordinated  program  where  the 
mothers  were  helped  to  understand  the  Im- 
portance to  their  child's  development  of 
cuddllngs.  talking,  singing  and  playing  with 
the  infant  by  showing  them  films  of  non- 
stimulated  iniants,  for  example. 

li  was  possible  to  later  observe  these  sub- 
jects when  they  became  kindergartners. 
"They  were  the  most  alert,  curious,  friendly, 
physically  active,  and  Joyotw  In  their  ap- 
proach to  others  (p.  40). 

SUice  it  is  plainly  this  kind  of  beginning 
which  gives  children  a  chance  to  realize 
their  maximum  potential.  I  would  hope  that 
this  is  v.'hat  concerned  legislators  would 
srress. 

Another  highly  significant  program,  which 
is  raising  the  IQ  of  pre-schoolers  by  15  points 
on  an  average  is  reported  on  in  the  current 
CARNEGIE  QUARTERLY.  The  initial  proj- 
ect largely  funded  by  the  NIMH.  With  ad- 
ditional support  from  Carnegie  Corp.  and 
other  foundations  it  is  now  being  duplicated 
and  monitored  with  about  900  children  in  30 
places  ranging  from  an  Indian  reservation  to 
an  industrial  city.  The  children  who  have 
experienced  this  program  have  fewer  beha- 
vior problems,  which  is  not  surprising  since 
they  are  happier  and  learning  is  not  fraught 
with  frustration.  "Moreover,  the  second  child 
in  a  family  who  enrolls  in  the  program,  aver- 
ages 81.9  points  higher  than  the  first  child— 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  its  suggests  en- 
hanced "Parenting  skills  ' — I  would  add  It 
Indicates  also  the  results  of  stimulation  from 
a  more  knowledgeable  and  active  older  sib- 
ling. The  Verbal  Interaction  Project,  as  it  is 
called  has  been  singled  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institutes  for  Research  in  the  Beha- 
vioral Sciences  as  one  of  only  10  projects 
out  of  several  hundred  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  across  the  country  that  could 
be  labelled  "successful,"  and  was  chosen  as 
a  model  program  by  the  17.3.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Mothers  are  shown  how  to  be  involved 
from  the  start  la  working  with  their  chil- 
dren with  games  and  reading  to  them  and 
questioning  them.  I  would  ask  that  a  bro- 
chure describing  the  project  be  Included  in 
the  Record. 

This  is  the  direction  that  our  efforts  should 
be  taken — to  enhance  the  mother-child  rela- 
tionship and  mothering  abilities — the  proven 
basis  of  learning  ability  and  emotional  well- 
being,  not  In  the  direction  of  Institutional 
care. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration today  seem  to  be  based  on  misin- 
formation or  an  Inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
emotional — cognitive  development  of  the 
child,  and  Its  connection  with  the  parent- 
child  relationship. 

The  bill  Is  presented  as  a  measure  designed 
to  help  the  poor  and  marginal  families,  yet 
the  children  who  are  destined  for  private 
schools  will  not  be  excluded. 

The  privacy  and  rights  of  parents  will  be 
safeguarded,  the  bill  assures,  but  there  are 
at  least  two  provisions  which  give  carte 
blanche  to  the  Secretary  to  Install  any  prob- 
lem or  take  any  action  which  In  his  opinion 
furthers  the  spirit  of  the  legislation. 

The  problem  is  to  be  voluntary.  If  the  poor 
do  not  apply  wHl  they  be  subject  to  subtle 
or  overt  coercion  or  will  those  In  command 
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be  satisfied  with  fulfilling  the  requests  for 
services  of  more  fortunate  applicants? 

The  prlmttfy  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  Is  said, 
is  to  give  children  of  mothers  who  are  forced 
to  work,  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  potential  and  that  one  must  avoid 
subjecting  children  to  "mind-numbing  cus- 
todial care."  This  means  that  the  children 
must  be  cared  for  by  people  who  like  and 
enjoy  youngsters,  who  understand  what  to 
expect  of  children  at  each  age  from  Infancy 
on,  who  are  patient,  kind,  reliable,  honest, 
coiisclentious  and  dependable  and  with  whom 
the  child  can  establish  a  long-term  relation- 
ship. Whatever  efforts  are  made  in  day-care 
centers  to  stimulate  a  little  child's  Intellect 
will  only  be  effective  if  the  child  likes  the 
adult  who  is  Interacting  with  him.  Other- 
wise he  will  turn  away  and  may  be  com- 
pletely turned  off  learning  becatise  it  will  be 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  unpleasant- 
ness ol  contact  with  a  disliked  individual. 

As  if  the  above  were  not  a  tall  enough 
order  to  fill,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  plan 
to  combine  it  with  the  amelioration  of  the 
unemployment  problem  in  depressed  and  de- 
prived areas.  As  many  of  the  local  people  as 
possible  will  be  hired  as  paraprofessionals  in 
child-care  and  for  other  positions  which  may 
bring  them  Into  frequent  contact  with  the 
chUdreu.  The  said  fact  is  that  many  of  these 
people,  having  themselves  been  treated  with 
a  combination  of  harshness  and  neglect  as 
children  have  been  rendered  quite  incapable 
of  treating  children  in  any  other  way,  be- 
cause there  is  a  compulsion  in  all  of  us, 
clinical  evidence  reveals,  to  handle  children 
In  the  way  we  otu-selves  were  handled.  It  is 
an  early  and  Indelibly  etched  pattern  which 
can  usually  oiily  be  altered  by  intensive 
therapy  or  through  experience  on  a  stistained 
basis  of  warmth  and  kind  consideration  from 
an  authority,  who  unconsciously  represents 
a  new  parent  figure. 

One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  choice 
of  one's  parent.  Mark  Twain  observed — and 
the  same  applies  to  the  hiring  of  parent  sur- 
rogates. A  child's  cognitive  abilities  are  stim- 
ulated and  enhanced  by  contact  with  people 
who  make  him  feel  happy.  He  is  motivated  to 
know  more  about  them  and  the  world  they 
represent. 

He  identifies  with  them,  tries  to  live  up 
to  their  demands  on  him  in  order  to  please 
them.  The  child  who  is  hurt,  neglected,  un- 
happy or  frightened,  withdraws  Into  him- 
self and  tries  to  know  as  little  as  possible 
about  the  paingiving  world  around  him,  or 
else  may  feel  the  need  to  continually  attack 
it  in  order  to  overcome  his  feeling  of  help- 
lessness or  to  express  his  rage  and  disorder 
to  overcome  his  feeling  of  helplessness  or 
to  express  his  rage  and  disappointment  be- 
cause of  emotional  frustration.  Such  atti- 
tudes are  vitally  important  components  In 
learning  disabilities.  The  need  to  not  know 
and  the  presence  of  unmanageable  quan- 
tities of  rage  are  among  the  prime  causes 
of  learning  blocks. 

"Every  parent  knows  the  importance  of 
the  first  5  years  of  life"  Senator  Mondale 
said  In  his  address  to  the  Senate.  Would 
that  every  parent  did  know  this  and  acted 
on  it.  (As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  many 
parents,  especially  among  the  uneducated 
but  also  within  the  ranks  of  Women's  Lab 
who  have  no  real  understanding  of  the 
crucial  importance  of  that  early  period.) 
He  continued:  "We  know  that  these  begin- 
ning years  are  the  formative  years — they  are 
the  years  in  which  permanent  foundations 
are  laid  for  a  child's  feelings  of  self  worth, 
his  sense  of  self-respect,  his  motivation,  his 
initiative,  and  his  ability  to  learn  and 
achieve."  This  statement  is  clinically  valid, 
tjut  can  the  Senator  possibly  believe  that  a 
day-care  center  is  capable  of  supplying  the 
long-term  love  and  discipline  which  enable 
the  child  to  gain  mastery  over  his  instincts? 
Only   as  a  result  of  such   mastery  does  he 


have  at  his  disposal  the  energies  of  sub- 
limated drives  which  enable  him  to  become 
a  self-controlled,  law-abiding,  achieving 
little  citizen.  These  accomplishments  are  an 
important  source  of  his  sense  of  self-worth 
and  self-respect,  all  of  which  began  as  be 
viewed  himself  in  terms  of  the  beaming  ex- 
pression of  love  and  joy  with  which  his 
mother  viewed  him. 

Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  that  which  gives  a  child  the 
greatest  chance  to  achieve  his  maximum  po- 
tential in  life — a  stated  goal  of  this  bUl — 
is  the  opportunity  to  spend  his  first  five 
years  in  the  loving  care  of  a  normally  de- 
voted mother,  yet,  the  Senator  quotes  with 
approval  statements  of  the  Director  of  the 
Woman  s  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  who,  in  arguing  strongly  for  day  care 
for  all  classes  of  women's  requirements 
claims  that  it  is  of  importance  to  middle 
class  women  to  be  able  to  upgrade  their 
standard  of  living.  She  adds,  that  "Women 
with  professional  and  technical  skills  can 
continue  to  contribute  their  skills  and  tal- 
ents to  fill  the  needs  of  our  society  in  health, 
science,  business  and  industry,  politics  and 
other  fields.  Day  care  in  fact,  is  a  boon  to 
women  of  all  economic  levels  who  want  the 
freedom  to  choose  for  themselves  their  own 
life  style  and  decide  for  themselves  how  they 
can  best  contribute  (translation:  how  much 
they  ai-e  willing  to  give)  to  the  well-being 
of  their  families." 

Certainly  none  of  these  women  can  be  con- 
sidered poor  and  in  need  of  government  as- 
sistance, yet  it  appears  that  the  proposed 
facilities  will  be  at  their  disposal. 

Those  statements  represent  the  position  of 
the  universal-day-care  proponents  and  of 
Women's  Lib  (often  one  and  the  same)  many 
of  whose  members  openly  express  their  belief 
that  child  care  and  homemaking  are  the 
most  degrading  of  all  human  activities.  How 
does  this  square  with  the  statements  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  the  family 
and  the  desire  to  strengthen  family  life 
which  are  emphasized  In  the  bill  as  well  as 
In  the  Senator's  introduction?  The  mother 
will  be  freed  to  make  a  contribtition  to  the 
world  of  work  while  neglecting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enhance  the  development  and  hap- 
piness of  her  own  babies,  toddlers  and  pre- 
schoolers. The  younger  her  children  are,  as 
clinical  studies  have  definitively  proven,  the 
more  damaged  they  will  be  emotionally,  de- 
velopmentally  and  cognitively  by  the  imper- 
sonality and  the  changing  personnel  char- 
acteristic of  institutional  care.  Where  the 
mother  Is  unable  to  function,  daytime  "fos- 
ter home"  care  with  a  small  family  on  a 
continuous  basis  is  the  only  safe  arrangement 
for  the  child's  development  during  its  ear- 
liest years. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  following 
facts:  that  a  recent  HEW  survey  of  607  day- 
care centers  in  9  different  states  revealed  that 
a  staggering  70%  "failed  to  meet  Federal 
health  and  safety  requirements  '  (children's 
lives  were  actually  endangered  in  some  of 
them) ;  that  Wl,  "failed  to  meet  the  minimal 
but  essential  Federal  standards  for  staff- 
child  ratios":  that  the  former  Director  of 
HEW's  Office  of  Child  Development,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Zigler  observed  that  In  "many  instances 
we  are  paying  for  service  that  is  harmful  to 
children";  that  Senator  himself  con- 
cedes that  the  conditions  in  some  of  the  day- 
care centers  are  "an  absolute  disgrace  with 
tragic  and  profound  effects  on  children  and 
families '  (all  quotations  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  op.  cit.  p.  S1637).  Is  it  wise 
to  plan  a  massive  increase  in  the  number 
of  these  institutions  before  making  a  rigor- 
ous and  exhatistive  study  to  pinpoint  the 
causes  and  sources  of  the  corruption,  ineffi- 
ciency, the  heartless  and  dangerous  neglect 
of  the  children,  and  to  determine  whether  It 
is  In  fact  possible  to  eliminate  such  abuses 
if  we  are  going  to  have  an  astronomical  num- 


ber of  these  centers,  even  if  b'^c  of  the  total 
funding  is  spent  "monitoring  and  enforcing 
standards."  The  most  flagrant  abuses  may 
be  reduced  but  where  will  all  the  needed 
conscientious  and  incorruptible  monitors 
be  found? 

In  addition,  a  great  many  of  the  provisions 
and  the  programs  of  this  legislation  already 
seem  to  be  contained  In  various  welfare  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
A  recent  New  York  Times  article  discusses 
these  programs  and  the  failure  of  a  number 
of  states  to  meet  their  requirements  and 
regulations.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  Included 
in  the  record. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
they  are  available,  can  individuals  whose 
character  defects  permit  them  to  cheat,  neg- 
lect and  endanger  the  health  of  the  children 
they  have  been  hired  to  nurture  and  protect, 
be  monitored  into  becoming  conscientious 
and  caring?  No  more  than  irritable.  Impa- 
tient, hostile,  sarcastic,  punitive  and  spiteful 
people  can  be  monitored  into  becoming  the 
patient,  kindly,  tolerant  and  understanding 
caretakers  needed  by  the  children  if  they 
are  to  feel  safe  and  happy  and  if  they  are 
to  be  helped  by  the  center  to  lay  those  "per- 
manent foundations  which  will  result  in  the 
child's  developing  feelings  of  self  worth, 
self-respect,  motivation,  initiative,"  etc. 

Everyone  contemplating  the  provisions  of 
the  Family  Services  Act  of  1975  owes  It  to 
himself  to  read  the  article  by  former  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green  entitled  "The  Educa- 
tional Entrepreneur"  (The  Public  Interest 
No.  28,  Summer  1972)  excerpts  from  which 
are  appended.  The  article  presents  in  detail 
some  of  the  shocking  facts  uncovered  as  a 
result  of  her  Investigation  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  ask  that  these  excerpts  be 
included  in  the  record. 

We  are  entitled  to  ask  what  reasons  there 
are  for  believing  that  the  proposed  Office 
of  Child  and  Family  Services  will  be  any  less 
liable  to  "the  inefficiency,  confusion,  waste, 
breakdown  and  corruption  (active  or  pas- 
sive)" which  Representative  Green  found  to 
characterize  the  functioning  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  or  that  the  proposed  Office  of 
Child  and  Pamily  Services  will  acquire  the 
services  of  professionals  and  agencies  any 
less  guilty  of  corrviptlon  and  "rampant  com- 
mercialism and  profiteering"  than  those 
patronized  by  the  powerful  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. It  would  appear  that  The  Child  and 
Pamily  Services  Act  of  1975  can  readily  be- 
come a  monumental  example  of  what  Rep. 
Green  calls  "the  education-poverty-indus- 
trial complex".  Are  the  individuals  at  HEW 
who  will  administer  this  Act  fundamentally 
different  in  any  way  from  those  at  the  Office 
of  Education? 

In  his  sponsoring  address  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Mondale,  in  stressing  the  imperative 
need,  in  his  opinion,  for  Institutionalized 
child-care,  cited  statistics  on  the  disapp>e8r- 
ajice  of  the  extended  family,  which  left 
mothers  without  the  needed  help  In  caring 
for  their  children  while  they  were  at  work. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  an  information 
gap.  According  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Institute  for  Social  Research  which 
surveyed  5,000  families  in  1973,  "only  8';  of 
the  families  with  young  children  and  work- 
ing mothers  took  their  childien  to  either  a 
day  care  center  or  a  nursery  school.  About 
half  used  some  method  which  involved  an- 
other family  member  as  a  sitter,  and  nearly 
a  quarter  either  had  husbands  who  worked 
a  split-shift  so  that  they  could  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  child  care,  or  had  a  Job 
which  they  could  do  at  home.  Almost  half  of 
the  families  interviewed  did  not  pay  any- 
thing for  child  care,  including  families  in 
both  low  and  high  income  strata  (Emphasis 
added!  Most  of  this  'free'  care  was  provided 
either  by  parents  or  other  relatives  and 
might  involve  what  amounts  to  a  non- 
monelary  exchange  system. 
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In  circumstances  most  conduclvi 
lions  had  an  average  of  only 
breakdowns  In  child  care  a  year. 
letter,  p.  7.  Institute  for  Social 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Wliii 
Box  1248  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Recently  tiie  Today  show  featured  an  ac- 
count of  a  cooperative  day-cart  center  in 
which  parents,  as  well  as  grand] 
turns  caring  tor  the  children,  at 
anyone.  Of  coiirs*  there  are  ne( 
where  this  system  cannot  work 
are  too  many  troubled  people, 
ones  who  do  reqiilre  governmei 
and  other  services  which  they  u 
such  as  psychotherapeutic  help, 
tremendous  asset  to  a  chllds  de\felopment  to 
have  parents  who  keep  full  respofa.slblllty  for 
his  well-being  and  are  able  to  ei 
maintain  cooperative  relatloi 
other  parents.  It  enhances  the 
of  self-worth  and  the  child  id( 
tb«  excellent  self-image  of 
thereby  enhancing  his  own  seUflmage.  Too 
many  well-meaning  social  planners  and  leg- 
islators fail  to  understand  thlsj  While  be- 
moaning the  decline  In  the  aut 
family,  they  promote  all  sorts 
which  deprive  the  parents  of 
encourage  them  to  yield  it  to  ot 
there  should  be  widespread  en( 
of  cooperative  ventures  through  government 
citations  of  merit  and  wldespreajd  publicity. 
All  avaUable  funds  should  be  Used  for  the 
Intensive  care  of  the  deeply  troabled  people 
who  really  cannot  function  adequately  with- 
out assistance. 

The  proposed  attempt  to  oSer 
sive  psychological  testing  and 
doomed  to  failure.  The  numbe^ 
slonals  qualified  to  offer  such 
flnitessimal  compared  to  the  ni 
would  be  needed  If  this  bill  wer^ 
law.  There  is  much  evidence  thai 
cated  poor  tend  to  resent  and  re| 
logical  services.  'If  available,  the 
that  they  would  be  requested  m( 
middle  and  upper  middle  class  parents,  and 
It  is  Important  to  keep  in  miiid  that  this 
bill  Is  promoted  as  aid  to  the  poor.  There 
may  of  oourse  be  a  plan  In  the  c^ng  to  train 
paraprofeealonals  to  give  psychologic^  te«t« 
and  provide  therapy.  Last  year  a  program  was 
begun  to  make  therapists  of  the  Unemployed 
ethnic  poor.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  programs  of  dubious  valuo  which  can 
find  support  from  the  Federal  government. 

I  would  urge  that  instead  of  building  ster- 
ile, day-care  centers  for  the  separation  of 
children  from  their  mothers  th^t  the  ftinds 
be  spent  on  keeping  ovothers  afcid  children 
together  and  on  enhancing  the  i^ther-cblld 
relationship  and  with  It  the  happiness,  self- 
esteem,  and  the  learning  potential  of  the 
chUd. 

Statement  bt  ARTHim  C.  Emleic  Psoixssox, 

ScHooi.  or  Social  Wokk  aks  Ckrectok,  Rb- 

ciONAL    Ressahcb    iNsrrruTX   f^}«    Hxtman 

Services,  Pobtland  Statz  XJnv^itarrT 

My  name  Is  Arthur  Emlen.  I  reilde  at  Alder 

Circle,  Lake  Oswego.  Oregon.  I  «m  Professor 

of  Social  Work  and  Director  of  ^he  Regional 

Research   Institute   for  Human 

Portland     State     University     in 

Oregon. 

I  appreciate  having  an  opportilnlty  to  sub- 
mit testimony  before  this  committee.  For  the 
past  ten  years  I  have  been  doln; 
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child  care,  and  I  have  given  a  ^ood  deal  of 
thought  to  what  our  appnroecb  to  day  care 
should  be  In  this  country.  I  am  generally 
regarded  as  a  critic  of  the  day  care  move- 
ment, but  I  have  been,  I  hope,  a  constructive 
critic.  I  assess  the  need  for  day  ci  ne  programs 
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Portland, 


research  In 


very  differently  than  the  way  the  need  usually 
Is  presented  to  legislative  bodies.  So  I  should 
like  to  summarize  my  concerns  and  make 
some  reconunendatlons. 

This  committee  knows  well  that  organized 
day  care  facilities  still  serve  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  children  of  working  mothers  and 
that  disadvantaged  children  are  not  reached 
in  radically  greater  proportions.  The  statis- 
tics of  organized  day  ctu'e  are  used  to  argue 
for  new  facilities,  as  If  they  were  the  answer. 
I  have  criticized  the  need  for  argument*  In 
some  det*ll  In  a  series  of  articles  (ESmlen, 
1972:  1973:  1974).  It  Is  my  belief  that  we 
should  face  \ip  to  a  hard  conclusion:  that  the 
very  concept  of  a  day  care,  as  It  has  been 
packaged  and  delivered.  Is  a  serious  mistaken 
approach.  It  cannot  be  financed  on  a  large 
scale  because  the  costs  exceed  political  real- 
ity; It  offers  to  the  poor  highly  visible  bene- 
fits that  the  Ineligible  help  to  subsidize  but 
cannot  enjoy  themselves.  Day  care  as  we  know 
it  could  not  be  delivered  on  a  large  scale 
without  creating  ghastly  bureaucratic  prob- 
lems having  great  risks  for  children  and 
families. 

Day  care  as  we  know  It  even  If  it  could 
be  financed  and  delivered  on  a  large  scale 
would  not  be  used  on  a  large  scale,  because 
it  Is  not  adapted  to  the  family  life  or  pref- 
erences of  vast  proportions  of  day  care 
consumers. 

Our  national  preoccupation  with  center 
care  and  an  imagined  need  to  create  formally 
organized  day  care  operations  has  blinded  us 
to  the  existence  and  value  of  Informal  child 
care  arrangements  which  are  the  day  care 
resources  for  most  children.  The  various 
kinds  of  Informal  child  care — home  care  and 
family  day  care,  care  by  kin  and  care  by 
kith — have  great  merit  as  well  as  some  prob- 
lems which  have  been  neglected  In  legisla- 
tion for  services.  My  own  research  has  docu- 
mented the  Impressive  viability  of  family 
day  care  and  I  mean  small  privately  ar- 
ranged, unlicensed  IntotroBi  care  by  friends 
and  neighbors.  Others  have  documented  the 
develc^mental  values  for  children  of  such 
care. 

I  believe  that  tbe  evidence  warrants  a 
completely  new  way  of  looking  at  day  care. 
Instead  of  asking.  "How  many  new  day  care 
facilities  should  we  creete?",  we  should  be 
asking,  "Ho>w  can  we  expand,  facilitate,  and 
improve  existing  patterns  of  child  care  that 
families  are  already  using?"  We  should  stop 
trying  to  use  day  care  centers  for  full-day 
day  care.  With  rare  exceptions  they  are  not 
well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Rather,  the 
virtues  of  a  limited  group  care  experience 
should  be  made  available  to  all  children  In 
a  universal  pre-ecbool  program  two  half- 
days  per  week.  Informal  arrangements  In 
family  homes  should  be  relied  upon  for  full- 
time  oare.  Just  as  they  are  now,  only  willingly 
and  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy.  Such  In- 
formal care  does  need  to  be  stren^hened  In 
a  variety  of  ways  for  which  legislation  would 
be  required.  For  example.  Information  and 
referral  services  made  accessible  at  the  neigh- 
borhood level  are  needed  to  remedy  the 
distress  of  feeling  that  day  caie  is  not  avail- 
able, and  to  Improve  the  manner  In  which 
child  care  U  selected.  Otir  own  research  In 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  demonstrated  how  a 
neighborhood  approach  to  Information  and 
referral  can  discover  good  child  care  and 
assist  those  seeking  It. 

With  this  bill  and  related  legislation  I 
would  urge  the  committee  to  give  priority 
to  those  policies,  programs,  and  services  that 
Improve  the  quality  of  family  and  neighbor- 
hood life  for  all  families,  that  streng^then 
the  ability  of  parents  to  raise  their  children, 
as  well  as  select  and  maintain  supplemental 
child  care  arrangements  of  their  own 
choosing. 

The  legislation  we  really  need.  In  my 
Judgment,  will  assure  the  minimum  Income 
needs  of  young  families  so  they  can  purchase 
child  csire.  If  they  wish  and  of  the  kind 


they  want:  provide  universal  pre-school  as 
a  part-time  supplement  to  Informal  care; 
provide  Information  and  referrsil  programs 
that  can  assess  needs  and  reeources  In  all 
neighborhoods;  assist  conmiunitles  with  a 
child  care  development  program  designed  to 
Improve  family  and  neighborhood  life  and 
all  existing  forms  of  child  care;  and  require 
effective  regulation  of  formally  organized 
day  care. 

The  vast  majority  of  Informal  child  care 
arrangements  Involve  small  numbers  of  chil- 
dren well  below  the  licensing  limits.  It  is 
the  liceneable  situations  that  have  unfavor- 
able adult-child  ratios.  Legislation  that 
plays  Into  the  hands  of  those  with  a  vested 
interest  in  formal  day  care  facilities  will 
only  exp>and  the  scope  of  virtually  uncon- 
trollable approaches  to  day  care.  The  In- 
formal .systems  of  child  cai-e.  although  they 
defy  offlclal  regulation,  are  amenable  to  Im- 
provement through  highly  decentralized 
neighborhood  approaches.  Needed,  however. 
Is  a  program  to  address  needs  at  that  level. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  probably 
hears  mostly  from  those  who  seek  to  deliver 
child  care  services  In  organized  facilities;  my 
plea  1.S  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  vast 
majority  of  day  care  consumers  who  are  not 
part  of  an  articulate  constituency.  These 
consumers  have  not  been  represented  fairly 
by  the  organized  day  care  Interests.  Day  care 
needs  have  been  misdiagnosed  and  misrepre- 
sented by  the  day  care  movement.  It  Is  time 
to  pursue  a  more  democratic  approach  to  day 
care  that  Is  based  on  greater  faith  In  the 
child  rearing  potentials  of  family  settings, 
if  once  given  the  benefit  of  supportive  poli- 
cies and  services. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity, 
.attached  also  are  copies  of  reprints  that 
amplify  my  remarks. 


July  31,  1975 
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NORTH  KOREAN  ADV'ERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mi'.  President,  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
:ui  editorial  published  in  the  July  21  edi- 
tion of  Barron's. 

The  article  reports  on  a  recent  Accu- 
racy on  Media  analysis  on  North  Korean 
advertisements  run  by  our  American 
newspapers,  focusing  particularly  on  an 
ad  wliich  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  In  its  study,  AIM  enumerates  the 
misleading  or  flatly  inaccurate  state- 
ments the  ad  contains,  and  questions  the 
willingness  of  a  paper  whose  stated  policy 
is  to  accept  nothing  outside  "the  bounds 
of  decency,  good  taste,  and  the  require- 
ments of  factual  accuracy"  to  run  such 
material. 

This  imderlines  a  very  evident  pattern 
in  the  approach  to  the  Korea  issue  by 
members  of  Government  and  the  media. 
It  is  an  attitude  which,  if  communicated 
to  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  could 
liave  serious  effect  on  the  future  stability 
oi"  the  Pacific  region. 

As  the  article  points  out,  our  citizens 
are  being  taught  today  there  is  at  best 
no  difference  between  the  governments  of 
North  and  South  Korea— that  both  are 
dictatorships  differing  only  in  their  basic 
ideological  orientation.  But  the  distortion 
does  not  end  here,  as  the  situation  de- 
scribed alwve  illustrates.  The  same  "civil 
libertarians"  who  derive  such  anguish 
from  President  Park's  restrictions,  re- 
peatedly slough  over  the  harsh,  repressive 
practices  of  the  North  Korean  Govern- 
ment. Consequently,  although  lip  service 
is  paid  to  the  fact  that  North  Korea  is 
a  dictatorship,  the  residual  impression  is 
that  Park's  government  Is  far  harsher 
than  any  Communist  regime. 

Mr.  President,  this  staggering  miscon- 
ception must  be  corrected.  North  Korea, 
the  subject  of  sucli  sympathetic  treat- 
ment by  many  U.S.  observers,  is  a  brutal 
police  state.  The  state  of  that  country 
can  be  depicted  in  no  otlier  light.  The 
Government's  policies  have  resulted  in 
regimented  lives  and  the  destruction  of 
individual  freedoms  and  personal  initia- 
tive— as  witnessed  by  the  country's  sag- 
ging economy. 

There  Is  no  comparison  on  any  level 
between  the  lives  of  North  and  South 
Korean  citizens.  If  this  distinction  is  not 
clear  to  Americans,  whose  exposure  to 
North  Korean  repression  has  been 
cursory  at  best,  it  is  understood  perfectly 
by  the  South  Koreans.  It  was  only  a 
month  ago,  on  the  25th  amiiversary 
of  the  North  Korean  invasion  of  the 
South,  that  a  million  Soutli  Koreans 
staged  an  anti-Communist  rally  in  Seoul. 
Most  of  President  Park's  opponents  were 
present;  in  spite  of  their  differing  views 
on  the  present  leader,  they  are  virtually 
unanimous  in  preferring  his  jwUcles  to 
the  Communist  alternative. 


Mr.  President,  In  our  systematic  at- 
tacks on  South  Korea's  Chung  Hee  Park 
we  are  playing  a  dangerous  game.  By 
continually  imdermlnlng  the  Govern- 
ment— although  this  be  in  the  name  of 
democracy — we  are  in  fact  undermining 
the  freedoms  enjoyed  by  South 
Koreans — which,  I  repeat,  are  denied  to 
the  citizens  of  the  North;  by  eroding  the 
Government's  position  and  creating  fur- 
ther political  instability,  we  are  destroy- 
ing the  chances  of  full  democracy  being 
restored.  By  showing  ourselves  an  in- 
creasingly reluctant  ally  of  South  Korea, 
we  ourselves  are  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  Communist  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  must  be  set 
straight.  The  people  of  South  Korea 
stand  to  lose  a  great  deal  by  a  Commu- 
nist takeover — the  threat  of  wliich  is 
real  and  tangible.  We  must  stop  equiv- 
ocating on  conditions  of  life  In  North 
Korea,  and  on  the  differences  between 
Kim  H  Sung  and  President  Park.  It  is 
vital  we  restore  our  full  support  to  South 
Korea.  The  continued  freedom  of  its 
people  and  the  stability  of  the  whole 
Pacific  area  depend  on  it. 

At  his  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial, 
"Piiends  With  Warts,  But  South  Korea 
Remains  Well  Worth  Defending,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  an  arti- 
cle from  the  June  1975  edition  of  Accu- 
racy in  Media,  entitled  "South  Korea 
under  Attack." 

There  belug  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows; 

[From  Barron's,  July  21, 1975] 

Friend  WrrH  Wakts  Bttt  Sotth  Korea 

Remains  Well  Worth  Defending 

(By  Robert  M.  Blelberg) 

In  Barron's  (so  our  promotion  department 
like  to  say),  "advertising,  too,  Is  read  for 
profit."  Elsewhere,  It  can  be  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  editorial  content,  a  thought 
that  crossed  our  mind  the  other  day  as  we 
were  reading  The  New  York  Times.  Eyes 
glazing  from  the  relentless  quota  of  bad 
news,  we  came  upon  a  five-ooUimn  advertise- 
ment on  page  16  last-  Wednesday  which 
promptly  rekindled  our  Interest.  "The 
Strange  Case  of  Kim  II  Simg's  Ad,"  ran  the 
headline,  "Reported  as  a  public  service  by 
Accuracy  In  Media  (AIM)."  In  the  body  of 
the  text,  the  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion took  dead  AIM  at  an  ad  recently  run  In 
the  Times  (via  the  Korean  Information  Of- 
fice in  Stockholm,  Sweden)  by  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Korea.  In  particular,  AIM  re- 
jected as  "of  questionable  accuracy"  a  num- 
ber of  statements  by  Kim  II  Sung,  the 
country's  Communist  leader,  notably  :"Uj8. 
imperialism  and  South  Korea's  ruling  clique 
are  intensifying  their  fascist  repression  of  the 
south  Korean  people  and  further  stepping 
up  their  preparation  of  war  against  the 
northern  half  of  the  Republic."  The  Times, 
said  AIM,  citing  chapter  and  verse,  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  ads  of  any  kind  must  stay 
within  "the  boimds  of  decency,  good  taste 
and  the  requirements  of  factual  accuracy." 
Kim  H  Sung,  AIM  In  effect  alleged,  had  made 
the  policy  a  scrap  of  paper. 

*  «  *  •  • 

By  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  has  been  known  to  spUt 
hairs  over  shaving  commercials,  the  words  of 
the  political  prophet  Invariably  honored  In 
his  own  country  with  the  title  "our  respected 


and  beloved  leader"  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. With  the  quotation  cited  above,  as  well 
as  several  other  choice  samples  culled  from 
the  controversial  ad.  Accuracy  In  Media  has 
chosen  to  focus  on  the  political  distortions. 
In  economic  matters,  the  views  of  Premier 
Kim  emerge  as  equally  slanted.  Thus,  turning 
to  the  full  text,  we  read:  "Upholding  the 
banner  of  three  revolutions — Ideological, 
technical  and  cultural — o\ir  people  are  now 
all  mobilized  In  the  grand  socialist  construc- 
tion to  fulfill  the  Six-Year  Plan  ahead  of 
schedule.  .  .  ."  Again,  "encouraged  by  the 
successful  socialists  conetructlon  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  Republic,  the  people 
of  all  strata  In  south  Korea  are  waging  an 
increasingly  dynamic  struggle  againtt  fas- 
cism and  for  democracy,  and  the  colonial 
military  fascist  rule  of  U.S.  Imperialism  and 
its  stooges  (not  lackers?)  Is  sinklnc  Into  a 
serious  crisis." 

Communist  propaganda,  to  be  sure,  and 
easy  to  shrug  off.  But  not  when  it  finds  sa 
ready  an  echo  In  U.S.  Journalistic  and  po- 
litical circles.  According  to  AIM.  one  syn- 
dicated columnist  here,  discussing  the  dan- 
gers which  President  Ford  might  run  Into  on 
his  Far  Eastern  trip,  remarked  that  "Siberia, 
with  Secretary  Brezlmev,  will  be  safer  than 
Seoul,  with  the  dictator.  Chung  Hee  Park." 
(Observed  AIM  acidly:  "The  ruler  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  who  does  not  even  hold  a  state 
office,  is  referred  to  by  his  title.  President 
Park,  who  has  been  elected  to  that  office 
four  times,"  is  called  "dictator.")  Another 
columnist  not  long  ago  described  Nortli 
Korea  as  a  "left-wing  dictatorship"  and 
South  Korea  as  a  "right-wing  dictatorship." 
On  Capitol  Hill,  voices  (fortunately,  in  the 
light  of  the  all-too-recent  debacle  in  South 
Vietnam,  for  the  moment  muted)  long  have 
lu^ed  ciu'talllng  military  aid  to  South  Korea: 
pulling  back  the  strategically  placed  U.S. 
Second  Division,  now  astride  the  Invasion 
routes  from  the  north,  to  less  exposed  posi- 
tions; or  bugging  out. 

Truth,  as  Joseph  Goebbels  could  testify 
and  most  of  the  20tti  Century  stands  witness, 
is  rarely  a  match  for  the  Big  Lie.  Yet  neither 
Kim  II  Sung  nor  fellow  travelers  should  go 
unanswered.  North  Korea's  leader  may  find 
his  handiwork  "grand,"  but  the  facts  sug- 
gest otherwise.  In  the  'Sixties,  for  example, 
the  Six- Year  Plan  stretched  out  to  ten;  If 
the  current  Plan  is  running  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, as  Kim  boasts.  It  will  be  the  first  time 
in  history.  Back  in  1945,  North  K<M-ea  started 
out  roughly  equal  to  South  Korea  In  num- 
bers of  people  and  far  superior  In  natural 
resources.  Yet  thanks  to  "socialist  construc- 
tion."  the  country  in  more  than  a  generation 
has  shown  little  population  growth,  while 
living  standards  (even  measured  by  official 
figures,  which  In  Communist  lauds  imder- 
state  the  percentage  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct going  to  the  military)  have  lagged  badly. 
As  to  equating  "rtght-wlng '  and  "left- 
wing"  dictatorship,  perhaps  It's  all  the  same 
to  "liberals."  The  people  of  South  Korea 
(who,  unlike  their  luckless  coimterparts 
north  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  are  in  the 
main  free  to  lead  their  own  lives  and  come 
and  go  as  they  please)  see  things  differently. 
In  May  and  June,  as  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  ap- 
proached, a  million  South  Koreans  (includ- 
ing most  of  the  political  opponents  of  Pies- 
Ideut  Park)  staged  huge  rallies  to  denounce 
Communism  and  voice  their  alleglence  to  the 
government.  Repressive  and  corrupt  though 
Park  may  be.  compared  to  Kim  II  Sung,  said 
Time  Magazine,  he  looks  "positively  Jeffer- 
sonlan."  Kim  has  launched  one  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  a  peaceful  neighbor,  and,  to 
Judge  by  the  massive  tunnels  unearthed 
from  time  to  time  below  the  DMZ,  he  some- 
sonlan."  Elm  has  Latuicred  one  war  of  aggres- 
last  year  killed  Park's  wife).  Hatred  of  the 
UwS.  and  all  It  stands  for,  underscored  re- 
peatedly by  such  ugly  Incidents  as  seizure  of 
the  Piieblo  and  the  recent  assault  on  an 
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American  Army  officer,  has  been 
the  level  of  state  policy.  The 
warfare,  cold  or  otherwise,  is  ' 
enemy."  Even  in  a  day-and-age 
detente,  it's  vital  to  distinguish 
foe. 

Even    a    friend — like    South 
warts.  Nobody  condones  the 
surea — "a  demand  by  high  party 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
told   a    Senate   Foreign    Belatio^ 
mlttee — which  led  the  company  t< 
$4  million  to  the  powers-that- 
Since  early   1974,   President  Pari: 
ruling    by    a    series    of    more-or 
emergency    '"decrees,"    under    which 
mail  Is  opened  and  dissidents  jai  ed 
the  legal  safeguards  which 
for  granted.  In  the  latest  issue 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  a  co 
writes  as  follows  from  Seoul 
controversy  was  on  a  Public  Security 
Government  wanted  to  be  passed 
control  the  large  number  of  polit  .cal 
ers  whose  terms  will  expire  in 
ing  years.  These  prisoners  were 
chargee  of  spying  for  North  Korea 
the  country's  stringent  anti- 
national  security  laws.  .  . .  The 
that  theee  ex -prisoners,  as  well  ai . 
'speak  favourably  of  North 
an  appropriate  time,  be  placed 
veUlance,  restricted  in  activity 
special  detention  centres.  With 
30.000  people  falling  into  the 
ered  by  the  law,  the  leglslatloi 
sciiption  for  further  suppresslouj. 

While  undoubted  blemishes 
politic,  such  measiires  have  failed 
South  Korea's  economic  progrese. 
quantum  Jump  in  the  price  of 
which  comes  from  abroad)  as  well 
other  Imported  raw  materials, 
inflation  and  led  to  a  huge  de$clt 
balance  of  payments  (unlike 
Korea,  which  has  defaulted  on 
obligatlonfl — readily  by  foreign 
the  economic  record  Is  impreesive 
decade  or  so,  gross  national 
creased  by  roughly  10%  per  yeai", 
capita  from  $87  to  $511  (half  agal 
as  that  of  North  Korea) .  In  Jam  ary 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  deep 
postwar  slump,  Korean  real  GNl* 
yearly  rate  of  over  6fc . 

And  in  the  first  five  months  of  1 
interests  committed  themselves 
$140  million,  slightly  more  than 
record-breaking  sum. 

Compared    to    the    north, 
south — by  any  yardstick  save  wh$t 
called    "the    doctrine    of    the 
ally" — looks   spotless.   Here   is 
zlne's  harsh  appraisal  of  what 
has  wrought:   "No  other  countr;' 
North   Korea   in   its   thoroughgo  ng 
over  every  aspect  of  the  lives  of  it 
citizens  ...  In  nearly  three  decadis 
tarlan  rule,  the  Korean  Workers 
the  Communist  Party  is  called) 
nated  all  traces  of  political 
most  private  property.  The  stat« 
operates  all  manufacturing  and 
prises,  while  peasants  have  beei . 
surrender  all  but  a  tiny  portion  o 
to  collective  or  state  farms. 

"The  practice  of  Buddhism, 
Christianity    and    animism    has 
pressed.  Movement  about  the 
possible  without  a  travel  permit 
for  publicly  criticizing  government 
has  been  destroyed " 
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A  police  state  at  home.  North  Korea — 
thanks  to  the  first  "no-win"  war  ever  waged 
by  the  U.S.,  In  a  dress  rehears^  for  Viet- 
nam— has  never  ceased  its  aggres.4ion  abroad. 
Infiltrators  and  saboteurs  regular  y  cross  the 
border  dispatched  south  of  the  DMZ   (and 


Just  as  regularly  are  caught,  often  with  the 
help  of  allegedly  oppressed  |>easant6) .  Ac- 
cording to  National  Review,  the  Korean  who 
tried  to  assassinate  Park  (and  succeeded  in 
kiUlng  his  wife)  was  a  Communist,  inspired, 
indoctrinated  and  financed  by  agents  of  the 
"respected  and  beloved  leader."  As  to  the 
U.S.,  even  the  handful  of  relatively  sympa- 
thetic observers  p>ermitted  to  set  foot  inside 
North  Korea  has  been  shocked  by  the  all- 
embracing,  systematic  campaign  of  hatred 
waged  by  the  Reds.  No  difference  between 
"left-wing"  and  "right-wing"  dictatorship, 
north  and  south?  Tell  It  to  the  Marines. 

I  From  Accuracy  in  Media.  Inc.,  Report. 

June  1975] 

South  Korea  Under  Attack 

With  the  communist  mop-up  of  Indochina 
virtually  completed.  South  Korea  is  now  un- 
der attack.  Not  a  military  attack,  but  a 
propaganda  attack.  As  was  the  case  In  the 
Vietnam  war,  an  Important  part  of  the 
propaganda  barrage  Is  directed  at  the  Ameri- 
can public.  It  is  being  transmitted  through 
important  segments  of  our  news  media. 

South  Korea  has  a  strong  military  force 
and  the  people  are  intensely  antl-communlst, 
but  they  need  the  assurance  of  arms  and 
supplies  from  the  United  States  if  they  are 
to  successfully  resist  an  attack  from  the 
north.  The  best  deterrent  to  such  an  attack 
is  the  presence  of  some  42,000  American 
troops  on  the  border  with  North  Korea.  They 
provide  concrete  assurance  that  the  United 
States  will  help  defend  South  Korea,  as  it 
did  25  years  ago. 

The  communist  strategy  is  to  use  propa- 
ganda to  undermine  the  American  commit* 
ment  to  the  defense  of  South  Korea.  Th« 
themes  are  the  same  as  those  that  were  used 
so  successfully  to  sap  American  support  for 
South  Vietnam.  The  government  of  South 
Korea  is  to  be  portrayed  as  repressive  and 
corrupt,  not  too  different  from  that  of  North 
Korea,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  American 
support. 

Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  theme 
as  expressed  in  The  New  York  Times  on  June 
22. 

In  1950,  South  Korean  President  Sjmgman 
Rhee  mocked  democracy  and  ruled  by  in- 
timidation. Today,  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
makes  Rhee  look  the  amateur  in  techniques 
of  political  suppression.  Censorship,  emer- 
gency decrees  barring  criticism  of  the  regime, 
and  imprisonment  for  political  offenses  are 
a  way  of  life.  The  opposition  to  Park  is  large, 
growing  and  increasingly  frustrated.  It  com- 
prises university  students,  intellectuals  and 
Journalists,  and  the  country's  numerous  and 
well-educated  Christians.  South  Korea  Is  In- 
ternally explosive.  Denied  a  legitimate  means 
for  redressing  grievances  and  subject  to 
forcible  suppression.  Park's  opponents  and 
victims  could  strike  violently  against  the 
regime.  (Gaddis  Smith,  New  York  Times, 
Magazine,  June  22,  1975,  p.  15). 

This  has  been  a  recurrent  theme  In  The 
New  York  Times  for  almost  a  year.  On  August 
2,  1974,  The  Times  published  a  story  on  page  2 
headlined:  "Painful  Korean  Issue  in  U.S.: 
Seoul's  Curbs  on  Dissenters  Stir  Opposition 
to  Aid."  The  Times  was  able  to  quote  two 
members  of  Congress  who  can  generally  be 
relied  upon  to  criticize  aid  to  any  anti-com- 
munist government  and  Professor  Edwin  O. 
Relschauer  of  Harvard,  a  former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Japan.  Relschauer,  also  a  leading 
opponent  of  aid  to  Vietnam,  recommended 
withdrawing  some  of  our  troops  from  Korea 
and  cutting  military  aid  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  Korean  government  to  make  political 
changes.  If  they  did  not  respond,  he  favored 
withdrawing  all  troops  and  running  the  risk 
of  seeing  South  Korea  fall  to  the  communists. 
(In  an  interview  with  AIM,  Relschauer  said 
this  was  still  his  recommendation,  but  he 
now  favors  delaying  implementation  for  six 
months  to  a  year  to  permit  people  to  get 


over  the  shock  of  the  Vietnam  detente 
before  making  our  next  retreat) . 

The  Times  has,  we  believe,  devoted  more 
space  to  reporting  on  the  state  of  civil  liber- 
ties In  South  Korea  than  any  other  newspaper 
In  this  country.  In  the  first  three  months 
of  1975,  The  Times  carried  27  stories  which 
discussed  anti-government  protests  and  re- 
strictions on  civil  liberties  In  South  Korea. 
That  is  over  two  a  week.  In  the  same  period 
they  did  not  print  a  single  story  about  the 
state  of  civil  liberties  in  North  Korea. 

ReadUig  these  stories,  one  is  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  all  about  activities, 
or  measures  against  activities,  which  would 
be  virtually  unthinkable  in  North  Korea  or 
any  other  communist  country.  For  example, 
several  of  the  stories  concerned  a  newspaper, 
Dong-A  Ilbo,  which  was  subjected  to  official 
pressure  because  of  Its  criticism  of  govern- 
ment policy.  Tlie  readers  were  not  reminded 
that  under  the  North  Korean  regime,  whose 
troops  were  poised  thirty  miles  from  the 
South  Korean  capital,  this  problem  could 
never  have  arisen  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  North  Korean  government  runs  all  the 
newspapers  and  other  media  in  its  territory. 

This  is  not  the  only  sense  In  which  The 
Times  has  neglected  to  put  its  reporting  on 
the  South  Korean  restrictive  measures  into 
proper  context.  On  October  1,  1974,  the  North 
Korean  dictator,  Kim  11  Sung,  made  a  speech 
declaring  that  the  greatest  task  confronting 
North  Korea  was  reunifying  the  country  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  He  outlined  three 
steps  to  be  taken  to  achieve  this.  One  was 
to  actively  support  and  encourage  "the  demo- 
cratic movement"  In  the  South,  i.e.,  those  in 
the  South  that  were  opposed  to  the  Park 
Government.  Another  was  "to  increase  soli- 
darity with  the  international  revolutionary 
forces,"  which  means  the  solicitation  of  the 
help  of  communist  governments  and  their 
supporters  in  other  countries. 

The  Times  might  well  review  its  own  per- 
formance and  ask  whether  It  did  not  go  be- 
yond normal  news  reporting  and  become  a 
part  of  the  campaign  to  support  and  en- 
courage those  in  the  South  that  were  op- 
posed to  the  Park  Government.  Not  only  was 
the  concentration  on  South  Korea  abnormal, 
but  some  of  the  stories  run  by  The  Times 
hardly  qualified  as  genuine  news. 

For  example,  on  February  3,  1975,  The 
Times  printed  a  story  headlined:  "South 
Korean  Army's  Loyalty  to  Park  Shows  Signs 
of  Cracking."  This  was  based  on  such  evi- 
dence as  a  statement  made  by  a  long-retired 
admiral  living  In  Japan,  and  the  sending  of 
a  couple  of  letters  to  the  editor  by  army  per- 
sonnel. With  that  kind  of  evidence,  it  would 
be  easy  to  do  a  much  bigger  story  claiming 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  U.S.  Army  was  show- 
ing signs  of  cracking.  The  Times  should  ask 
itself  if  this  was  news  reporting  or  a  psycho- 
logical warfare  gambit. 

SHRUGGING  OFF  REPRESSION 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  The  Times  or 
anyone  else  should  Ignore  legitimate  news  of 
dissent  and  repression.  But  note  the  double 
standard  applied  by  The  Times. 

After  Yugoslavia  had  arrested  scores  of 
critics  of  the  government,  fired  eight  pro- 
fessors and  expelled  two  Americans,  here  Is 
how  The  Times  sought  to  put  all  this  in 
perspective ; 

"Despite  the  arrests  and  university  dismis- 
sals, there  Is  little  organized  dissent  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Occasionally,  incidents  come  to  light 
involving  anti-government  guerrillas  or  ter- 
rorists. .  .  .  They  have  found  no  perceptible 
backing  among  Yugoslavs.  President  Tito 
himself  apparently  remains  respected  every- 
where, at  least  as  a  kind  of  father  fig\ire.  .  .  . 
But  for  the  moment  the  nation  seems  little 
interested  in  the  views  of  a  handful  of  ob- 
scure dissidents." 

The  Times  has  reported  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Yugoslav  dissidents,  notably 
the  protests  of  the  writer,  Mlhailo  Mihallov, 
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but  as  the  above  quote  indicates,  there  was 
no  effort  to  try  to  build  this  Into  a  campaign. 

The  contrast  is  even  more  marked  when  we 
examine  The  Times'  treatment  of  repression 
in  North  Korea.  Here  The  Times  is  almost 
totally  silent  even  though  the  repression  Is 
as  total  as  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
author  of  the  June  22  article  quoted  above 
did  feel  obligated  to  say  a  word  about  the 
nature  of  the  regime  that  would  like  to  take 
over  the  South.  Here  is  what  he  said: 

"The  Pyongyang  government  Imposes  tlie 
strictest  Communist  discipline:  the  state, 
embodied  in  a  cult  of  Kim,  is  all:  and  Kim, 
rigid  and  doctrinaire,  employs  a  rhetoric  re- 
sembling that  of  Stalin  or  Mao  n  generation 
ago." 

That  is  all.  Note  that  he  speaks  of  "dis- 
cipline", not  total  repression.  He  talks  of  the 
'cult  of  Kim"  but  not  of  tlie  absurd  deifica- 
tion of  the  dictator.  If  Park  makes  Syngmau 
Rhee  look  amateurish,  one  would  have  to 
say  that  Kim  makes  Park  look  like  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  simply  does  not  tolerate  any 
dissidents  and  he  certahily  does  not  permit 
reporters  for  the  American  press  to  roam 
freely  arotind  his  domain  to  ferret  out  his 
misdeeds. 

EQUATING  THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  N031H 

The  proptkganda  objective  of  the  commti- 
nists  Is  to  persuade  the  American  people,  and 
key  lawmakers,  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  Park  Chung  Hee  of  South 
Korea  and  Kim  II  Sung,  the  ruler  of  the 
North. 

One  tactic  Is  to  get  people  thinking  of  Park 
as  a  dictator,  not  as  an  elected  president. 
Thus  Charles  Bartlett  in  his  syndicated  col- 
umn of  October  26.  1975.  spoke  of  the  dangers 
President  Ford  might  encounter  on  his  Far 
Eastern  trip  in  these  words:  "Siberia,  with 
Secretary  General  Brezhnev,  will  be  safer 
than  Seoul  with  the  dictator,  Chung  Hee 
Park."  The  ruler  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  who  does 
not  even  hold  an  official  state  office,  Is  re- 
ferred to  by  his  title.  President  Park,  who 
has  been  elected  to  that  office  four  times,  Is 
referred  to  as  "dictator." 

Another  syndicated  columnist.  Clayton 
Frltchey,  in  his  column  of  May  27,  1975,  spoke 
of  "Dictator  Park"  and  the  "tyrannical  presi- 
dent. Gen.  Park."  He  described  North  Korea 
as  "a  left-wing  dictatorship"  and  South  Ko- 
rea as  "a  right-wing  dictatorship."  He  said 
that  when  "attention  Is  again  foctised  on 
the  brutal  repressions  of  the  undemocratic 
government  of  South  Korea,  Congress  and 
the  public  win  have  to  ask  themselves  If 
they  want  to  risk  another  500,000  casualties 
and  another  $150  billion  in  trying  to  salvage 
still  another  military  government." 

The  Nation  In  a  May  24,  1975  editorial  said 
Park  headed  "an  extremely  unpopular  dic- 
tatorial regime  which  has  been  under  con- 
stant attack  from  its  domestic  opposition." 

The  Washington  Post  on  June  22,  said  that 
If  recently  adopted  mesieures  were  fully  Im- 
plemented, South  Korea  "will  be  on  Its  way 
to  becoming  a  mobilized  society  with  striking 
similarities  to  the  one  it  vows  to  oppose." 

THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF    THE    COIN 

Columnists  Evans  and  Novak,  writing  from, 
the  vantage  point  of  Seoul,  Korea,  where 
they  talked  with  both  President  Park  and 
his  political  opponents,  provided  some  per- 
spective sadly  missing  from  the  output  of 
many  of  their  Journalistic  colleagues.  On 
June  19,  they  wrote: 

'The  most  Important  political  develop- 
ment h\  this  potential  battleground  for  a 
shooting  war  is  a  deepening  feeling  by  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee's  political  opponents 
that  much  as  they  deplore  his  harsh  secu- 
rity measures,  the  anti-Park  campaign  by 
American  liberals  poses  a  worse  danger  for 
South  Korea. 

"That  feeling  steins  from  widespread  ac- 
ceptance here  of  tbie  colom:  internal  dis- 
unity might  Induce  North  Korean  dictator 


Kim  n  8un«  to  attack  or  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  remove  American  forces  .  .  .  The  right 
message  is  that  united  opposition  to  com- 
munism takes  precedence  over  internal  pol- 
itics with  a  totality  never  approached  in 
South  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  one  reason  for 
restraint  by  Park's  political  foes  is  that 
his  security  measures,  while  probably  exces- 
sive, fall  short  of  thorough  repression.  Less 
than  a  democracy  today.  South  Korea  is  not 
a  true  police  state  either.  Thus  It  would  be 
tragic  Irony  If  concern  over  Korean  human 
rights  triggered  a  war  with  ominous  world 
implications." 

Our  news  media,  led  by  The  New  York 
Times,  have  magnified  the  opposition,  down- 
played the  support  of  the  Park  government 
and  neglected  to  Impress  upon  the  American 
public  the  constant  danger  posed  by  North 
Korea.  We  have  discussed  the  concentration 
on  the  dissidents  In  The  Times.  We  will  note 
briefly  the  way  In  which  The  Times  has 
downplayed  support  of  President  Park  and 
the  threat  from  the  North. 

On  May  10,  a  crowd  estimated  at  one 
:i;illlon  persons  rallied  in  Seoul  to  express 
their  opposition  to  communism  and  support 
of  the  government.  Opposition  leaders  par- 
ticipated. Resolutions  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion called  on  the  U.S.  to  strengthen  Its  com- 
mitment to  defend  South  Korea.  Activities 
detrimental  to  national  unity  in  the  face  of 
the  communist  threat  were  condemned  and 
President  Park's  call  for  stern  measures  was 
endorsed. 

This  was  reported  In  The  New  York  Times 
on  May  13  In  three  Inches  on  an  inside  page, 
at  the  tail  end  of  a  story  saying  that  the 
opposition  in  Korea  was  supporting  new 
security  meastues. 

On  June  7,  another  hvige  rally  in  Seoul  was 
attended  by  over  one  million  persons,  Ui- 
cluding  1000  delegates  from  over  60  nations. 
Defense  oi  South  Korea  against  the  commu- 
nist threat  was  the  major  theme  of  the  raUy. 
with  prominent  religious  leaulers  stressing 
the  absence  of  religious  and  other  freedoms 
in  communist  countries.  Representatives  of 
17  religloxis  groups  spoke.  This  huge  rally  was 
totally  ignored  by  the  American  news  media. 
The  Times,  which  had  found  so  much  space 
to  report  on  the  activities  of  a  handful  of 
religious  dissidents,  found  no  room  to  re- 
port this  massive  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Korean  people.  AIM  lesuned  of  It  from 
articles  In  The  Rising  Tide,  the  bi-monthly 
paper  of  the  Freedom  Leadership  Founda- 
tion. 

On  March  21,  two  North  Korean  defectors 
held  a  press  conference- In  Seoul  to  tell  how 
they  had  helped  buQd  tunnels  across  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  between  North  and  South 
Korea  for  use  In  an  Invasion  oif  the  South. 
They  said  many  tunnels  were  under  con- 
struction and  that  orders  had  been  given  for 
their  completion  before  October  10,  1975,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  a  war  to  capture  con- 
trol of  the  South.  A  number  of  tunnels  have 
been  discovered  by  the  South  Koreans  and 
sealed.  Apparently  many  others  have  not  yet 
been  found.  This  press  conference  was  not 
reported  by  The  New  York  Times. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Kim  II  Sunc's  Ad 
While  readers  of  The  New  York  Times  have 
not  read  many  news  stories  from  North 
Korea,  they  have  not  been  completely  denied 
information  about  the  thoughts  and  accom- 
plishments of  Kim  II  Sung,  the  dictator  who 
has  ruled  the  country  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  Kim  Is  fond  of  buying  full  page  ads  in 
The  Times,  which  he  uses  to  keep  the  readers 
abreast  of  his  speeches. 

One  of  these  ads  appeared  on  May  31,  1975, 
with  a  large  heading:  "Preeident  Kim  II 
Sung  Talks  on  Korea's  Reunification."  The 
edition  delivered  In  Washington  gave  no  In- 
dication that  this  was  a  paid  ad.  It  was 
merely  signed:   "Korean  Information  Office, 


Stockholm,  Sweden."  The  ads  AIM  has  r\ui  In 
The  Time*  have  always  bad  to  be  labeled 
"advertisement"  at  the  top. 

What  is  more  important,  we  noted  many 
statements  in  Kim's  ad  that  were  of  ques- 
tionable accuracy.  Here  are  some  quotes 
which  we  considered  inaccurate: 

"The  people  cf  all  strata  In  South  Korea 
are  waging  an  increasingly  dynamic  struggle 
against  fascism  and  for  democracy,  and  the 
colonial  military  fascist  rule  of  U.S.  imperial- 
ism and  its  stooges  is  sinking  Into  a  serious 
crisis." 

"US.  imperialism  and  south  Korea's  ruling 
cUque  are  intensifying  their  fascist  repres- 
sion of  the  south  Korean  people  and  further 
stepping  up  their  preparation  of  war  against 
the  northern  half  of  the  Republic." 

"The  problem  of  whether  there  Is  peace  or 
war  in  Korea  now  depends,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, on  the  attitude  of  the  United  Slates, 
which  actually  holds  all  power  In  south 
Korea  and  lords  It  over  there." 

"The  U.S.  Imperialist  and  the  J^anese 
militarists  seek  the  permanent  division  of 
Korea,  the  former  to  reduce  south  Korea  to 
their  permanent  colony  and  military  base 
and  the  latter  to  take  hold  of  south  Korea 
as  their  permanent  commodity  market." 

We  knew  from  our  own  experience  that 
The  Times  insists  on  factual  accuracy  and 
good  taste  in  ads  that  it  accepts.  AIM  wTote 
to  the  Chairman  and  President  of  The  Times, 
Mr.  Arthtir  Ochs  Sulzberger,  to  inquire 
whether  the  above  statements  and  others 
like  them  were  considered  to  be  accurate  and 
in  good  taste  by  The  Tim^^.  We  also  noted 
that  at  the  annual  shareholders'  meeting  in 
April,  Mr.  Sulzberger  had  said  that  when 
The  Times  carried  communist  propaganda.  It 
was  always  labeled.  We  asked  about  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  indication  that  this  ■aras 
an  ad  paid  for  by  the  communist  government 
of  North  Korea. 

AN    EVASrVE   response 

Mr.  John  D.  Pomfret,  Assistant  to  the 
Publisher,  responded  promptly  to  our  letter, 
but  he  evaded  the  main  issue.  He  said  the 
word  "advertLsement'  did  appear  above  the 
ad,  but  it  was  "conceivable  that  It  was 
omitted  in  an  e-orly  edition,"  which  it  was. 

Mr.  Pomfret  explained  that  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger's remark  about  labeling  propaganda 
applied  only  to  "sourcing  oiu-  own  news  ma- 
terial." Paid  ads,  we  infer,  are  exempt  from 
that  requirement. 

Finally,  Mr.  Pomfret  simply  ducked  the 
Issue  of  accviracy  and  taste,  saj^ng  that  The 
Times  prints  "dozens  of  opinion  ads  with 
which  we  disagree."  Mr.  Pomfret  did  not  say 
where  The  Times  stood  on  the  question  of 
factual  accuracy  and  good  taste  in  such  ads. 

In  response,  AIM  quoted  an  edltcolal  pub- 
lished in  The  Times  on  Jtme  16,  1972,  which 
made  It  crystal  clear  that  even  opinion  ttOs 
were  required  to  remain  within  "the  bounds 
of  decency,  good  taste  and  the  requirements 
of  factual  acciu-acy."  The  editorial  said  The 
Times  would  not  knowingly  publish  an  ad- 
vertisement containing  "a  clear  misstatement 
of  fact  or  a  distorted  quotation."  This  edi- 
torial cited  as  a  regrettable  failure  to  live  up 
to  this  policy  an  ad  critical  of  Israel  that  had 
been  published  on  June  6,  1972. 

We  also  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Pomfret  that  he 
himself  had  writen  to  AIM  to  say  that  he 
was  under  "no  obligation  to  permit  publica- 
tion of  an  advertisement  that  I  know  con- 
tains inaccuracies."  In  another  letter  to  AIM, 
dated  AprU  25,  1974,  Mr.  Pomfret  said  that 
he  would  "not  knowingly  permit  an  adver- 
tiser to  misstate  the  facts." 

We  pointed  out  that  our  experience  In  run- 
ning ads  In  The  Times  had  shown  that  they 
were  very  meticulous  about  the  language 
used.  For  example.  In  one  ad  we  wanted  to 
say:  "This  Is  a  report  on  the  credibility  of 
Anthony  Lewis."  The  Times  refused  to  rim 
the  ad  unless  we  changed  tliat  to  read:  We 
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THis«  a  question  concerning  the 
Anthony  Lewis."  We  wanted  to 
days  after  the  false  report  was 
news  in  The  Times,  Lewis 
ceded   Its  falsity."   The   Times 
"Five   days   after   the   disputed 
front-page  news  In  The  Times,  Le^ls 
the  consensus  that  it  was  erroneous 

We  concluded:  "There  Is  no 
Ktm   II   Sung's  language   was 
abrasive.  Many  of  his  statements 
strably   factually   inaccurate.    I 
perfectly  valid  to  ask  why  The  Ti 
apply  its  long  standing  policy  in 
Why  did  you  not  insist  on  factual 
as  you  said  you  should  have  done 
of  the  June  6,  1972  ad  .  .  .?  Why 
Insist   on    tempering    tJie 
guage  .  .  .?  Does  Kim  II  Simg 
treatment?  If  so,  why?" 

Mr.  Pomfret  acknowledged  the 
said   he   saw   no   point   in 
correspondence     since     our 
were  clear  and  he  had  no  hope 
them.  We  have  Informed  Mr.  Sulz 
we  think   The  Times  has  an 
reconcile  lt«  June  16,  1972  policy 
with  Its  May  31,  1975,  Kim  H  Sung 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President 
tion  is  confronted  with  critical 
plex  problems  respecting  health 
power:   physician  geographic 
clalty  maldistribution  and  our 
reliance  on  graduates  of  foreigh 
schools  who  are  not  U.S.  citiz<ins 

The  American  taxpayers  qave 
providing    through    unique 
grant  assistance  increased  financial 
port  to  America's  medical 
other  health  professions  schoc^ 
because  no  other  professional 
ate  schools  receive  funding  support 
parable  to  capitation  grants. 

The  institutions  which  edi^cate 
coimtry's    medical,    dental, 
health    professionals    consider 
selves — and  I  believe  appropijiately 
be  a  natural  resource,  thus 
substantial,  continuing  Federal 
from  tax  revenues. 

Large  sums  have   already 
pended  by  the  Government 
purposes.  And  the  schools 
needed.  I  agree. 

However,  as  legislators,  I 
must  insure  that  the  taxpayet^ 
that  support  medical  education 
same  time  guarantee  to  the 
are  paying  for  such  education 
are  provided  health  care  by 
manpower  pool   whose   educaition 
subsidized — and  which  profess^n 
Ueged  to  be  exceptionally  well 
rewarded. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the 
Journal  of  July  9, 1975, 
this  vital  health  manpower 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jbly  9,  19761 

SOMZTHtNG    FOR    NOTHir  C 

An  interesting  If  inconclusive  ]  larlor  game 
would  be  to  figure  out  where  th(  blame  lies 
for  the  somethlng-for-nothlng  attitude  that 
seems  to  be  growing  in  America  The  over- 
whelming first  choice  would  proh  ibly  be  the 
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politicians,  who  are  Indeed  only  too  happy  to 
use  tax  money  for  agriciiltural  subsidies, 
federal  educational  aid,  bigger  Social  Secu- 
rity checks  and  government  programs  of  every 
description.  But  it  can  be  argued  with  equal 
plausibility  that  politicians,  however  much 
they  cau  be  faulted  for  lacking  courage  to 
say  no,  are  merely  responding  to  pressures 
from  various  parts  of  the  public. 

As  evidence  that  politicians  aren't  solely  or 
even  largely  to  blame,  look  what  happens  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  Congress  does 
try  to  say  no:  Members  of  the  House  Health 
Subcommittee  have  been  ganged-up  on  by 
medical  and  dental  students  who  object  to 
a  proposed  bill  that  would  force  them  to  re- 
pay some  of  the  federal  funds  given  their 
schools  to  pay  for  their  education. 

Subcommittee  chairman  Paul  Rogers  (D.- 
Fla.)  noted  that  the  government  pays  at 
least  half  the  cost  of  training  doctors.  Since 
almost  half  the  110  medical  schools  In  the 
country  claim  to  be  in  financial  trouble,  Con- 
gressman Rogers  said  the  subcommittee 
agreed  to  continue  giving  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  $2,000  a  year  for  each  student. 
In  return,  students  would  have  to  agree  to 
repay  the  subsidy  after  graduation— in  cash 
when  they  could  afford  it,  or  by  serving  in 
areas  of  the  country  that  need  doctors  and 
dentists. 

Congressman  Rogers  thinks  that  a  reason- 
able request,  since  if  the  $2,000  was  with- 
drawn students  would  have  to  pay  higher 
tuition  costs.  Rep.  James  Hastings,  R.-N.Y., 
thinks  so  also.  But  he  is  esp)eclally  concerned 
by  the  attitude,  expressed  in  the  letters  and 
petitions  from  the  students,  that  "the  tax- 
payers owe  them  an  education." 

This  attitude  is  all  the  more  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  doctors  (who  earn  an  average 
net  income  of  $52,000  annually)  and  den- 
tists (who  net  $37,600)  are  among  the  na- 
tion's highest  paid  professions  and  receive 
direct  federal  subsidies  for  their  education. 
But  to  read  e.xcerpts  from  the  letters  of  pro- 
test, one  would  think  Congress  planned  to 
banish  them  naked  and  starving  into  the 
cruel  world,  saddled  with  a  crushing  debt 
that  had  to  be  repaid  Immediately. 

We  have  no  wish  to  single  out  medical  and 
dental  students.  But  the  fact  that  students 
In  those  privileged  professions  feel  they  have 
a  right  to  be  subsidized  by  taxpayers,  few 
of  whom  will  ever  come  close  to  attaining  the 
students'  eventual  financial  heights,  shows 
Just  how  out  of  joint  so  much  of  our  think- 
ing and  priorities  have  become.  It  helps  ex- 
plain why  It  Is  hard  for  politicians  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  other  "gimme"  demands.  It  also 
helps  explain  why,  although  everybody  and 
his  brother  denounce  the  welfare  state  and 
creeping  bureaucracy,  they  keep  right  on 
growing.  And  they'll  keep  right  on  growing 
until  there's  a  change  In  the  popular  atti- 
tude that  government  favoritism  Is  wrong 
except  when  it  affects  me. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT  SUPPORTS 
LEGISLATION   ON   HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  years  the  state  of  the  economy  has 
made  it  essential  that  Congress  support 
and  enact  certain  programs  aimed  at 
alleviating  burdens  which  have  faced 
many  Americans.  In  this  Congress  and 
in  the  93d  Congress  we  have  sought  to 
provide  public  service  jobs  programs,  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits,  to  correct 
inequities  in  the  administration  of  the 
social  security  system,  and  to  provide 
education  benefits  and  incentives,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  has 
been  a  leader  in  each  of  these  areas.  As 


ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  fine  legislative  record  of 
Senator  Scott  on  human  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator   Hugh   Scott's  Lscislative   Record 

human  needs 94th  congress 

Legislation 

S.  1 — a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  make 
appropriate  amendment  to  the  Federal  rules 
of  criminal  procedure;  to  make  conforming 
amendments  to  criminal  provisions  to  other 
titles  of  the  United  State  Code. 

S.  357— a  bill  to  amend  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $4,800  the 
amount  of  outside  earning  permitted  each 
year  without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under. 

S.  388 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Titles  II,  VII,  XVI,  XViri, 
and  XIX  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program,  the  supplemental  security 
Income  program  and  the  Medicare  program 
by  a  newly  established  Independent  Social 
Security  Administration  to  separate  Social 
Security  trust  fund  Items  from  the  General 
Federal  budget  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
certain  notices  with  Social  Security  and 
supplemental  security  Income  benefit  checks. 

S.  445 — a  bill  to  assure  that  an  individual 
or  family,  whose  Income  is  increased  by 
reason  of  a  general  Increase,  in  monthly 
benefits  will  not,  because  of  such  increase, 
suffer  a  loss  of  or  a  reduction  in  the  benefits 
the  Individual  or  family  has  been  receiving 
under  certain  Federal  or  Federally  assisted 
programs. 

S.  446 — a  bill  to  amend  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's entitlement  to  benefits  shall  con- 
tinue through  the  month  of  his  death.  (Ex- 
cept where  the  continuation  of  such  entitle- 
ment and  the  consequent  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  siu'vivor  benefits  would  reduce  the 
total  amount  payable  to  the  family.) 

S.  451— a  bill  to  amend  Title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
under  part  B  of  Medicare  for  routine  exfolia- 
tive cytology  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine 
cancer. 

S.  472 — a  bill  to  provide  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  full  employment  policy  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  full  employ- 
ment board. 

S.  565— a  bill  to  amend  Title  28,  United 
Stales  Code;  to  provide  mOTe  effectively  for 
bilingual  proceedings  in  all  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

S.  607 — a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  emergency  job  programs  for  one  year. 

S.  766 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  so 
as  to  increase  from  13  to  26  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  for  which  an  indlvldxial 
may  receive  emergency  compensation  there- 
under. 

S.  767 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  so  as  to  increase  from  26  to  39  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  weeks  an  individual  may 
receive  tinemployment  assistance  under  the 
special  unemployment  assistance  program. 

S.  936— a  bill  to  amend  the  IRS  Code  of 

1953  to  allow  a  deduction  for  certain 
amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and 
fees  In  providing  certain  education  for  him- 
self, his  spouse,  and  his  dependents. 

S.  1163— a  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  Title 
XVIII  to  broaden  Home  Health  Services. 
S.  1249— a  bill  to  amend  the  IRS  Code  of 

1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  certain  educa- 
tion for  himself,  tote  ^>ou»e,  and  his 
dependents. 
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S.  1326 — a  bill  to  provide  a&slstance  to  un- 
employed personfl  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1454 — a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
public  Health  Service  Act. 

3  1496— a  bill  to  amend  Title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  to  authorize  expanded  home 
iipalth  services  under  Medicare. 

S.  1619— a  bill  to  extend  and  revise  pro- 
rams  for  sickle  cell  anemia. 
"  s    1664— a  bill  to  amend  the  Lead  Ba.=^^ed 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

S.  1729— a  bin  to  amend  Title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husbands  and  widowers  Insurance  benefits 
10  provide  benefit  changes  so  that  other 
benefits  for  husbands,  widowers  and  fathers 
will  be  payable  on  the  same  ba.<'ls  as  benefits 
for  wives,  widows  and  mothers,  and  to  permit 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  a  married  couple 
on  their  combined  earnings  where  that 
method  of  computation  provides  a  higher 
combined  benefit. 

S.  Con.  Res.  11— a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  as  a  national  policy  that  all  citi- 
zens have  the  right  to  live  and  work  In  a 
barrier  free  environment. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  21t'G  Tuition  and 
Fees  for  Edticatlon. 

Voles 

Voted  for  Surface  Mlnlas  Control  and 
reclamation  Act  of  1975. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  for  a  10- 
year  term  for  the  appointment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  B'ederftl  Bureau  of  Invcil  Iga- 
tion. 

HUMAN    Nl^EDS »;10    CONCKESS 

Lcgislution 

S.  253 — a  bill  to  provide  an  additional  per- 
manent Judgeship  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

S.  666 — a  bill  to  define  tiie  chcunustauces  in 
wliich  foreign  states  are  immune  from  the 
jiurisdlctlon  of  the  United  States  courts  and 
in  which  execution  may  not  be  levied  on 
their  assets. 

g.  567 — a  bill  to  revise  Title  28  of  tlie 
United  States  Code. 

S.  582 — a  bill  providing  social  service  for 
the  aged. 

S.  607 — a  bill  to  strengthen  the  Lead  Ba.sed 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

S.  667 — a  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  from  unnecessary  medical 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation. 

S.  716 — a  blU  to  amend  Chapter  235  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  Imposed 
in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

S.  780 — a  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  sales  below 
costs  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  com- 
petition or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

8.  871— a  bUl  to  amend  Title  V,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  the  civil  service 
retirements. 

S.  1082 — a  bill  to  repeal  the  bread  tux. 

S.  1378 — a  bin  to  encotirage  earlier  retire- 
ment by  permitting  Federal  employees  to 
purchase  Into  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  based  on  employment  in  Federal  pro- 
grams operated  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments under  Federal  funding  and  super- 
vision. 

S.  1451 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  h)gredlent8  on  the  labels  of  all  foods. 

S.  1475 — a  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Re- 
xenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  double  in- 
vestment credit  for  certain  property  placed 
in  service  In  rural  areas  which  v.'lll  assist 
in  providing  new  employment  opportunities. 

S.  2264 — a  blU  to  provide  civil  service  re- 
tirement credit  for  certain  language  instruc- 
tfjta  of  the  Foreign  Sorvtce  Iiu.titut«,  De- 
parlment  of  State. 


S.  2513— a  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  adjusting  a  new  title  thereto 
which  win  provide  insurance  against  the 
costs  of  catastrophic  Ulness  by  replacing  the 
medicaid  program  with  a  General  medical 
assistance  plan  for  low  Income  people,  and 
by  adding  a  new  title.  XV,  thereto  which  wUl 
encourage  and  facilitate  at  reasonable  pre- 
mium charges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2528 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  the  States  with  maximum 
llexlblllty  in  their  programs  of  assistance  un- 
der the  public  assistance  titles  of  that  act. 

S.  2756 — a  bUl  to  provide  health  care  Insur- 
ance for  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
improve  the  avallabiUty  of  health  care 
Hervlces. 

S.  2801— a  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  safe  vlta- 
inhis  and  minerals. 

S.  2864 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a 
national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.  2868— a  bin  to  provide  for  tax  counsel- 
ing to  the  elderly  In  the  preparation  of  their 
Federal  Income  "Tax  Returns. 

S.  2963 — Criminal  Justice  Information 
Control  and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act.  Im- 
IKJsed  certain  restrictions  upon  the  type  of 
Information  which  can  be  collected  and  dis- 
seminated by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

S.  2964 — Criminal  Justice  Information  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1974. 

S.  3069— a  bill  to  extend  through  Decem- 
ber 1974  the  period  during  which  benefits 
under  the  supplemental  security  Income  pro- 
^'ram  on  the  basis  of  disability  may  be  paid 
without  interruption  pending  the  reqtilred 
di'iablllty  determination. 

S.  3100 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly. 

S.  3143 — a  bUl  to  amend  titles  II,  VII,  XI, 
XVI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  ol  the  Social  Security 
Ata. 

S.  3167— a  bill  to  eliminate  the  special  de- 
pendency requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits 
so  that  benefits  for  husbands  and  widowers 
win  be  payable  on  tlie  same  basis  as  benefits 
for  wives  and  widows. 

3.  3168 — a  bill  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record. 

S.  3169 — a  bill  to  provide  that  an  Insured 
Individual  otherwise  qualified,  may  retire 
and  receive  full  old-age  Insurance  benefits, 
at  any  time  after  attaining  the  age  of  60,  If 
he  has  been  forced  to  retire  at  that  age  by 
Federal  law,  regulation,  or  order. 

S.  3970 — a  bill  to  provide  that  any  indi- 
vidual who  has  40  quarters  of  coverage, 
whenever  acquired,  wUl  be  Insured  for  dis- 
ability benefits  thereunder. 

S.  3548 — a  bill  to  establish  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Memorial  Scholarships,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3626 — a  bill  to  assure  that  an  Individual 
or  family  whose  income  is  increased  by  rea- 
son of  a  general  increase  in  monthly  social 
security  Increase,  will  not,  because  of  such 
Increase,  suffer  a  loss  of  or  reduction  hi  the 
benefits  the  Individual  or  family  has  been 
receiving  under  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs. 

S.  3898 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  for  certain  amounts 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  In 
providing  certain  education  for  himself,  his 
.spouse,  and  his  dependents. 

S.  4082 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  establish  a  consolidated  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  encourage  pro- 
vision of  services  by  the  states. 

S.J.  Res.  80 — authorlsies  the  President  to 
Issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  month  of  May  In  each  year  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month." 

Amendment    to   S.    621— to    Improve    th« 


quality  of  Juvenile  Justice  in  the  TJnlted 
States  and  to  provide  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Amendment  to  S.  1539 — to  make  clear  that 
the  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  purport  to  prevent 
the  courts  from  upholding  the  Constitution. 

Amendment  to  S.  3265 — a  bill  to  establish 
Job  protection  for  persons  serving  on  Federal 
juries. 

Amendment  to  S.  3385— to  amend  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  safe 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  16900— to  aseiire  that 
HEW  retains  its  present  authority  to  enforce 
Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Right*  Act  and  "Htle 
i:v  or  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  1690O— appropriates  »9 
mUlion  for  Elsenhower  College,  Seneca  Falls. 
N.Y. 

Votes 

Voted  for  amendment  tu  reallocate  funds 
f.)r  student  assistance  pro^jr^ms  to  emphasii.e 
the  Basis  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Program. 

Voted  for  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  that  no 
student  be  required  to  reveal  information 
about  his  personal  or  family  life  withotr. 
parental  consent. 

Voted  for  Education  Amendments  of  1974, 

Voted  for  amendment  to  prohibit  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  carrying  out  any  pro- 
pram  under  which  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  persons  pursuing  an  educational  pro- 
gram (other  than  persons  enrolled  In  a  ROTC 
program)  from  denying  aasistance  to  en- 
rollees  in  such  a  college  or  university  solely 
on  the  grounds  that  siich  institutions  had 
previously  terminated  its  ROTC  program. 

Voted  for  Vietnam  Era  Veteran's  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Amendment  tx> 
add  a  new  section  to  provide  cost  of  living 
Incres-ses  In  educational  asfilsUnce  and  sub- 
sistance  allowances  for  veterans. 

Voted  for  Public  Health  Service  \c\  Amend- 
ments. 

Voted  for  Departments  oi  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related 
Agencies  Bill. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  appropriate  $9 
million  for  Elsenhower  College.  Seneca  Fulls. 
N.Y. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  Increase  from 
$120  to  $146  mUllon  funding  for  supplemen- 
tsiry  services  authorized  under  Title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  calling  for  $5.7  mil- 
lion for  purposes  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
education. 

Voted  for  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

Voted  for  Veterans  Health  Care  E.xpansion 
Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Veterans  Drug.  Alcohol  Treat- 
ment and  RehablUtation  act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  special  rural  area 
grants  through  fiscal  year  1976. 

Voted  for  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  National  Health  Care  Institute 
Delivery  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sya- 
teins  Development  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  appropriate  $100  3 
million  for  regional  medical  programs,  Hill- 
Burton,  health  man-power  programs  and 
biomedical  research. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  adjust  the  value 
of  food  stamp  allotment  to  reflect  changes 
In  food  prices. 

Voted  for  Amendments  of  1973  to  Federal 
Law  Relating  to  Exploelves. 

Voted  for  Agricultural-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  Appropriation  Act  of 
1974. 

Voted  for  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sys- 
tems Act  of  19*78. 
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Voted  for  National  Resea  :ch  Service 
Awards  and  Protection  of  Hunan  Subjects 
Act. 

Voted  for  National  School  Lun  :h  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act  Amendments. 

Voted  for  uwm'.nytnt  to  over  certain 
ualnteuaitce  drugs  under  part  A  of  medicare. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  main  laln  existing 
Federal  standards  for  child  day  care 
programs. 

Voted  for  National  Cancer  \ct  Amend- 
mcutE  of  1974. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  perm  It  health  in- 
surers a  role  in  the  natiooal  n>-fault  auto 
Insurance  system. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Chhwiii  i  Allocation 
Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  National  Research  Ac  t. 

Voted  for  Comprehensive  Dru| ;  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  a  mendments- 

Voted  for  amendments  to  pro^  ide  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
regulate  vitamins  and  minerals  t  £  foods. 

Voted  for  Health  Manpower  and  Shortage 
Area  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for   Transportation   Safety   Act 
1974. 

Voted  for  amendments  to  pi  oivide 
tional  sentences  for  commission 
with  the  use  of  a  firearno. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  proi  ide  manda- 
tory sentences  for  persons  convic  ;ed  as  push- 
ers of  hard  narcotics  who  were  ix>t  addicts 
themselves. 

Voted  for  Victims  of  Crime  Ack  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  requii  e  75  percent 
of  Uocic  grant  funds  under  tlie  Onuiibus 
Crime  Control  Act  Safe  Streets  Act  be  given 
directly  to  States  and  eligible  u  lits  of  local 
govemmrent. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  pre 'ide  for  the 
aMMjilntment  of  the  Director  (X  the  FBI; 
limits  to  one  ten-year  term  the  jeriod  which 
an  FBI  Director  could  serve. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  trans  [er  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  governmeni;  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  in  tiw  Departi  lent  of  Jus- 
tice the  Jurisdiction  over  Lorton 
tutlon. 

Voted  for  Antitrust  Procedtirei 
ties  Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  aet  ]ienaltle8  for 
peraona  convicted  of  embeEzleme  at  of  politi- 
cal contributions. 

Voted  for  Extradition  Treaties  with  Italy. 

Voted  for  l^vsty  with  Cruguio  on  Extrs- 
dltton  and  Cooperation  in  Penal  Matters. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  prohibit  the  exe- 
cution of  a  pregnant  woman. 

Voted  for  aaiendment  to  provid  e  a  criminal 
penalty  for  the  second  offense  of  a  willfol 
blactt  marlceteerlng  of  petroieum  products. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  establish  rational 
criteria  for  the  mandatory  impoattion  of  tbe 
■entenoe  of  death.  I 

Voted  for  amendment  to  bar  uls.  economic 
•id  to  any  government  which  permits  the 
production  of  opium  poppies  anq  which  does 
not  effectively  prevent  the  diversion  of  opium 
and  its  derlvatles  Into  illicit  ma^eta. 

Voted  to  eata Mtwti  nUee  of  evid«nce  for  cer- 
tain courts  and  proceedings. 

Voted  for  a  6.6 -.'o  cost  of  living  increase  in 
•octal  security  benefits  to  become  effective 
January  1.  1974. 

Voted  to  increase  monthly  benefits  under 
supplementary  security  income  program  to 
^40  per  Individual  and  $210  per<  couple. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  Increase  the  re- 
tirement test  under  eoelal  aecnrlty  from 
»2.400  to  •3.000  annually  and  to  reduce  frc«i 
72  years  to  70  years  the  age  of  applicability. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  red»ce  from  60 
to  55  years  the  age  of  eligibility  for  widows 
to  receive  actuarially  reduced  social  seeurtty 
beneflts. 

Voted  for  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1973. 

Voted  for  Social  Security  Act  i^nendments. 

Voted  tor  Latar-Ifanjiganest  IfetaticoB  Act 
Amendments. 
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Voted  for  Emergency  Employment  Amend- 
ments of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  a  selec- 
tive public  ampioymeut  subsidy  in  areas  of 
high,  persistent,  unemployntent,  and  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  underenxployed  as  well  as 
unemployed. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  increase  from  $5 
to  $10  milliou  funds  for  rural  hou;siug  for 
domestic  farm  labor. 

Voted  for  Special  Employment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  loans  to 
small  business  concerns  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance as  a  result  of  base  closings. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  assure  that  pro- 
prietary Information  was  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  the  public. 

Voted  for  the  State-Federal  Meat  and  Poul- 
try Inspection  Amendments. 

Voted  for  the  Agriculture  and  Con^imier 
Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  the  Truth  In  Lending  Amend- 
ments of  1073. 

Voted  for  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  exempt  small 
businesses  from  provisions  which  authorize 
CPA  to  obt-ain  reports  and  answers  to  ques- 
tions from  businesses. 

Voited  for  the  amendment  to  provide  that 
tl:xe  Fed^al  Trade  Commission  llne-of-busl- 
ness  reports  be  restricted  to  information  on 
sales  or  receipts. 


EDUCATION  BEGINS  TO  TAKE  A 
LOOK  AT  PEACE  ACADEMY— AND 
LIKES  IT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mi-.  President,  one  Im- 
portant aspect  of  the  establishment  of 
the  George  Washington  Peace  Academy 
as  envisioned  In  my  bill  S.  1976  during 
our  Bicentennial  celebration  In  197(1  is 
the  reaction  established  educational  In- 
stitutions may  have  to  a  separate  entity 
to  study  peace. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  there  is 
a  need  for  an  intense  study  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  peace  among  nations  In  order  to 
inform  decisionmakers  of  alternative 
resolutions  to  conflict  situations.  It  is 
Important  that  peace  be  considered  in 
total  as  an  interdisciplinary  study  which 
will  explore  the  many  disciplines  of 
which  a  few  are  the  following:  Political 
science,  economics,  psychology,  sociology, 
anthropology,  history,  law,  geography, 
demography,  linguistics,  intercultural 
communications.  International  relations, 
ethology,  physics,  philosophy,  and  litera- 
ture. This  exploration  will  result  in  the 
development  of  new  methodologies,  par- 
adigms, and  understandings  of  that  re- 
lationship between  two  or  more  nations 
without  the  use  of  force  to  settle  disputes. 

Mr.  President,  the  past  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
Helen  D.  Wise,  has  written  me  a  letter 
Indicating  their  support  and  assistance 
in  any  possible  way  to  have  S.  1976  en- 
acted. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
her  letter  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  Ebvcation  Association, 

WaaKingUm,  D£^  Juty  23, 1975. 
Hon.  Vancb  Habtke, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Bitiidin$, 
Wa*hiM§ton,  D.C. 

DBAa  SsMAXoa  HAKTKa:  Tbank  you  for 
sending  with  your  letter  of  June  24.  a  copy 
of  the  Congressional  Record  reprint  r«mt»tT>- 
tng  your  introductory '  statement  and  Mil, 


S.  1976.  Please  accept  our  congratulatioiu  ou 
a  masterful  Job  of  drafting  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Stephen  Cloud  of  your  staff  already  has 
been  ia  regular  touch  with  our  staff  regard- 
ing cooperative  efforts  in  support  of  the  bill. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  not  only  Is  your 
introductory  statement  to  the  bill  the  basis 
for  an  excellent  article  in  one  of  the  NEA 
publications,  but  that  we  stand  ready  to 
bring  in  repre.«;entatlves  from  our  state  and 
local  associations  to  testify  and/or  assist  In 
any  other  possible  way  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide input  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee 
which  you  are  forming  in  support  of  the 
Academy,  and  X  hope  you  will  feel  free  to 
call  upon  us.  Be  assured  that  you  have  our 
support  and  best  wishes  for  continued 
success. 

Sincerely, 

Helen  D.  Wise, 
NEA  Past  President,  Chairperson, 

NEA  Bicentennial  Ccmmittee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Further,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  Bulletin  of  the 
International  Education  Project,  carried 
an  informative  and  detailed  article  on 
the  educational  aspects  of  my  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  article  printed 
In  the  Record,  to  Inform  my  colleagues 
of  what  the  educational  community  Is 
saying  about  the  George  Washingtwi 
Peace  Academy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Sen.^tor  Hartke  Introdtjces  Bn.1.  rem  0JB. 
Peace  Acadkmt 

Using  the  military  service  academies  as  his 
model.  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  calling  for  the  creation  of  the 
George  Washington  Peace  Academy.  Hartke 
and  co-sponsor  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.) 
seek  to  have  S.  1976  enacted  as  the  first  piece 
of  legislation  In  the  Bicentennial  year. 

Hartke  states  in  the  introduction  to  the 
bill  that  "there  Is  a  need  for  an  Intense  study 
of  peace  among  nations  In  order  to  Inform 
decision  makers  of  alternative  resolutions  to 
conflict  situations.  The  philosophy  of  peace 
does  not  have  boundaries  nor  bases  which 
can  be  understood  within  the  academic  com- 
munity. It  Is  important  that  peace  be  con- 
sidered In  total  as  an  interdisciplinary  study 
which  will  explore  the  many  disc^Itnes  of 
which  a  few  are  the  following:  political  sci- 
ence, economics,  psychology,  sociology,  an- 
thropology, history,  law,  geography,  demog- 
raphy, linguistics,  Intercultural  communica- 
tions. International  relations,  ethnology, 
physics,  philosophy,  and  literature.  This  ex- 
ploration will  result  in  the  development  of 
new  methodologies  and  new  understand- 
ings." 

The  Idea  for  the  Academy  was  drawn  from 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  George  Wash- 
ington, In  which  Washington  bequeathed  in 
perpetuity  50  shares  in  the  now-defunct  Po- 
tomac Co.  "toward  the  endowment  of  a  uni- 
versity— under  the  auspices  of  the  general 
government."  Presumably,  this  cryptic  ref- 
erence was  to  the  "Peace  Establishment" 
Washington  had  earlier  spoken  of. 

The  Academy  would  have  a  two-fold  mis- 
sion: 

To  train  Individuals  In  the  development 
of  a  posture  which  would  relieve  the  ten- 
sion of  a  conflict  situation;  and 

To  train  bidlvlduals  In  existing  and  new 
methodologies  which  will  be  extracted  from 
the  arts  of  negotiation,  arbitration,  concili- 
ation, and  medlatton. 

In  addition  the  Academy  wotild  hold  semi- 
nars for  goremment  agency  offlctals  to  pro- 
vide them  with  current  teforraatlon  as  con- 
flict sltuatlon-s  affecting  Ameriean  foreign 
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policy  develop  in  the  international  commu- 

The  Academy  would  be  governed  by  a  24- 
member  Board  of  Trustees  including  the 
President,  persons  from  Congress  and  the 
Executive  agencies,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  UN,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Academy  and 
IH  Presidential  appointees.  The  actual  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Chancellor,  the  Deans  of  Faculty 
and  Students,  four  senior  profes-sors,  and 
four  students. 

The  Academy  would  have  the  authority  to 
make  grants  to  post-secoudary  educational 
institutions  to  further  their  studies  and 
pursuits,  in  an  effort  to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  the  work  of  existmg  Insti- 
tutions. It  would  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
point as  needed  other  assistant  and  associate 
professors,  visiting  professors,  foreign  pro- 
fessors, etc.,  and  to  extend  leaves  of  ab- 
sence to  members  of  the  faculty  for  sabbati- 
cals at  other  educational  institutions. 

As  many  as  500  full-time  students  may  be 
enrolled  in  the  Academy.  Each  Member  of 
Congress  may  nominate  two  candidates  to 
take  the  competitive  examination  for  ad- 
mission, and  one-half  of  the  entering  stu- 
dent body  will  be  selected  from  this  group. 
Between  10-20  percent  may  be  from  a  for- 
eign country,  and  30-40  percent  may  be 
y\merlcan  students  selected  from  regvilar  ap- 
plication procedures.  Each  student  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  stipend  and  travel  ex- 
penses. 

Students  must  have  .-already  attained  a 
B.A.  degree,  or  the  equivalent,  and  upon 
completion  of  two  years  of  instruction  at 
the  Academy  will  be  awarded  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree.  Each  U.S.  student  salected  for 
admission  to  the  Academy  must  sign  an 
agreement  to  serve  In  a  public  or  private 
non-profit  agency  or  international  organiza- 
tion, or  with  an  agency,  office  or  department 
of  government  for  a  period  of  up  to  two  years 
upon  completion  of  the  cour.se  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Hartke  hopes  to  bring  S.  1976  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee V,  ithin  the  next  several  months. 


WORLD  FOOD  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent world  food  shortage  is  a  serious  sit- 
uation we  as  a  nation  cannot  Ignore.  The 
office  of  Public  Affairs  and  Government 
Relations,  Lutheran  Coimcil  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  published 
an  astute  analysis  of  the  problem  as  well 
as  some  thoughtful  actions  we  should 
consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  fhe  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Office  of  Public  Affr.ii.=i  ni\d  Gov- 

ermnent   Relations,   Lutheran   Cotincll   in 

the  U.S.A.,  June  15, 1975J 

U.S.  Farm  Policy  and  xke  Food  Crisis 
(By  Richard  W.  Priggle) 

In  working  toward  the  goal  of  alleviating 
'.vorlrt  hunger,  the  church  has  often  over- 
looked the  problems  confronting  that  sector 
of  our  society  which  prodvices  the  commodi- 
ties that  are  eventually  used  for  overseas  re- 
lief pvurpoees:  namely,  the  farmer.  We  have 
come  to  take  for  granted  the  capacity  of  our 
farmers  to  produce  beyond  our  domestic 
needs  so  ample  surpluses  are  left  to  be  used 
in  feeding  the  world's  hungry.  Several  de- 
velopments in  the  past  few  years  have  called 
this  assumption  into  question. 


1966-74  :  BOOM  OR  BUST 

The  prevailing  view  of  the  world  food  situ- 
ation in  the  late  1960s  was  profoiuidly  opti- 
mistic. This  was  the  period  of  the  so-called 
"Green  Revolution"  and  was  accompanied  by 
low  energy  prices  as  weU  as  very  favorable 
crop  years  throughout  the  world.  Conse- 
quently, between  1966  and  1971,  agricultural 
production  increased  more  rapidly  than  pop- 
ulation growth  in  developed  and  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world. 

Several  weather  related  catastrophes  com- 
bined to  reduce  world  grain  production  by 
more  than  three  per  cent  in  1972.  The  Soviet 
Union  suffered  a  dry  summer  following  a 
winter  kill,  with  a  shortfall  of  close  to  20 
milliou  ton.s  of  grain.  Interestingly,  Russia 
had  faced  greater  shortages  in  1963  (30  mil- 
lion tons)  and  1965  (24  million  tons)  and 
absorbed  moot  of  those  deficits  through  re- 
d\iced  grain  consumption  by  livestock.  In 
contrast,  it  made  up  the  entire  1972  shortfall 
by  Imports,  purchasing  18  million  tons  of 
U.S.  grain.  A  substantial  decline  In  the  world 
fish  catch  since  1969  also  put  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  Japan,  to  make  up 
lost  fish  protein  by  increased  grain  piurchases. 
To  make  matters  worse,  1972  was  a  year  of 
.severe  droughts  In  Argentina,  Australia  and 
the  Sahel;  tj-phoons  in  the  Philippines;  and 
an  Inadequate  monsoon  in  India. 

These  adverse  circumstances  combined  to 
require  the  three  major  grain  exporting  coun- 
tries— USA,  Canada,  Australia — to  Increase 
grain  e.xports  by  26  million  tons  in  1972  and 
to  reduce  their  carryover  stocks  from  92  to 
58  million  tons — a  20-year  low.  As  grain  sup- 
plies declined,  prices  rose. 

Farmers  in  the  USA,  Canada  and  Aitstralia 
responded  by  Increasing  their  planting  10 
percent.  But  export  demand  continued  at 
high  levels,  resulting  In  a  further  drain  on 
grain  stocks  In  1973-74. 

Rising  grain  prices  stimulated  an  addi- 
tional seven  per  cent  increase  In  U.S.  grain 
acreage  in  1974.  But  disastrous  weather  re- 
sulted in  the  worst  growing  season  experi- 
enced here  in  a  quarter  century.  With  the 
average  grain  yield  down  20  per  cent,  prices 
again  soared. 

Because  of  the  record  high  prices,  grain  con- 
sumption for  feed  in  the  U.S.  Is  expected  to 
be  down  22  per  cent  in  1975  from  1972-73. 
This  situation  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  a  net  exporter  of  grain, 
that  Japanese  Imports  of  U.S.  grain  are  ex- 
pected to  decline  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  and  that  Australia  has  vastly  Increased 
export  availabilities,  add  up  to  an  easier  sup- 
ply— and  a  substantial  decline  in  U.S.  grain 
prices. 

By  last  March  15  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reported  the  average  of  all  farm  prices 
was  15  per  cent  below  a  year  earlier.  Farmers 
expenses  for  production  items.  Interest,  taxes 
and  wages  were  up  $10  billion  from  1973,  a 
15  per  cent  Jump.  The  escalathig  cost  of  fuel 
hit  farmers  hard.  Fertilizer  casts  averaged 
some  70  per  cent  above  1973,  and  seed  prices 
were  up  one-third.  These  increases,  combined 
with  the  decline  in  grain  prices,  resulted  in  a 
$5  billion  drop  for  farmers  In  realized  net 
income  from  1973. 

Could  this  "boom  or  bust"  cycle  of  the  past 
three  years  been  avoided?  A  great  deal  of 
evidence  Indicates  yes.  As  Fred  H.  Sanderson 
writes  In  a  recent  article,  "The  Great  Food 
Fumble,"  the  reason  why  our  reserve  stocks 
were  unable  to  stabilize  prices  durhig  this 
period  of  fluctuating  supply  and  demand  was 
that  "In  the  five  years  from  1968  to  1972,  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
grain  exporting  countries  were  dominated  by 
a  soft  market  and  the  fear  of  surpluses." 

In  Canada  and  the  U.S.  in  the  1950s  and 
early  19603  huge  excess  stocks  were  allowed 
to  accumulate  under  government  control. 
Consequently,  as  soon  as  stocks  had  recovered 


moderately  from  their  low  in  1967,  these  two 
covmtries  took  steps  to  restrain  production 
of  wheat  and  coarse  grain.  Between  1967  and 
1972  the  U.S.  cut  back  18  million  acres.  Can- 
ada 9  million  acres.  If  this  acreage  had  been 
held  at  the  1967  level,  more  than  100  million 
tons  of  additional  grain  would  have  been 
available  to  ;iieet  the  crises  of  supply  and 
demand  whii  'i  arose  in  1972. 

During  tht  se  five  years,  while  "Food  for 
Peace"  shipi'.ents  were  being  drastically  cur- 
tailed, payments  to  U.S.  farmers  for  keeping 
cropland  out  of  production  were  sharply  In- 
creased. Nearly  $4  billion  more  was  paid  to 
farmers  to  p -event  food  production  than  the 
cost  of  the  government's  buying  the  same 
amount  of  .  ood  from  farmers. 

Perhaps  *  he  most  unjustified  use  of  pro- 
duction re.st.ralnts  Imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  came  in  1972  itself. 
when  the  department  withheld  62  million 
acre.?  from  production.  The  $4  billion  paid 
to  farmers  not  to  fann  that  year  almost 
doubled  the  previous  annual  payment.  Even 
after  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  massive 
Soviet  buying  had  become  clear.  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  ordered  five  million  acres  of  wheat 
land  to  be  idled  in  September  of  that  year. 
Admittedly,  to  see  solutions  to  a  problem 
with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  is  easy,  but 
this  was  not  the  first  time  in  recent  ex- 
perience that  the  U.S.  faced  a  significant 
upsiu-ge  In  export  demand.  The  USSR  leaned 
heavily  upon  us  during  its  1963  and  1965 
crop  failures  w'llch,  as  noted  earlier,  were 
more  severe  thaii  ^i-.f  one  experienced  in  1972. 
What  made  the  "7'  situation  different  was 
that  we  were  le  ^  prepared  for  it.  In  1963,  for 
example,  U.S.  and  <  aiiadlan  carryover  stocks 
totaled  46  mUUou  luns,  representing  100  per 
cent  of  the  average  annual  disappearance 
(domestic  consumption  plus  exports)  during 
the  previous  three  years  in  1972  these  stocks 
amounted  to  only  39  million  tons  or  70  per 
cent  of  our  annual  domestic  needs,  and  total 
international  grain  supplies  had  dwindled  to 
10  per  cent  of  annual  world  needs. 
legislative  action 
To  encourage  U.S.  farmers  to  produce  to 
capacity  so  that  the  increased  domestic  and 
foreign  demands  for  grain  could  be  met. 
Congress  enacted  the  "Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973"  in  August  of 
that  year.  This  law  sought  to  insure  pro- 
ducers against  losses  if  their  expanded  pro- 
duction resulted  In  market  prices  falling 
l>elow  established  "target  prices."  Should 
this  situation  arise,  the  government  would 
pay  the  farmer  the  difference  between  the 
target  price  and  the  current  market  price. 
An  all-important  clause  which  would  have 
raised  target  prices  automatically  when  pro- 
duction costs  rose  was  deleted  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee. 

With  operating  expenses  sykrocketina  and 
target  prices  remaining  at  1973  levels.  Con- 
gress passed  an  emergency  farm  bill  last 
April.  It  would  have  raised  support  levels 
to  assure  that  farmers  retained  sufficient  in- 
centives for  Increased  production.  President 
Ford  vetoed  the  bill  on  May  1,  and  Coj''gre5s 
suKtalJied  the  veto. 

ALTER  NATUTS  FOR  ACTION 

What  can  be  done  to  provide  tl>e  f;ii;aer 
with  a  reasonable  economic  incentive  to  en- 
courafee  production  of  enough  food  for  ful- 
lilllng  our  foreign  and  domestic  obligation!.? 

1.  Reserves  of  basic  farm  commodities 
cotild  once  again  be  built  up  to  a  level  .■■•hicli 
would  provide  for  one  year's  needs. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  sviggests  the 
following  method  of  doing  this  without  es- 
tablishing a  formal  government  reserve: 
raise  the  level  of  non-recourse  government 
loans  on  fai-m  commodities  to  90  per  cent 
of  parity  (the  statistlcaUy  determlnel  "fair" 
return  for  the  farmer  on  a  particular  com- 
modity),  and   when   an  oversupply   cau.ses 
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The  Important  point  is  that. 
buffer  stock  seems  necessary  to 
related  emergencies  and  oihd 
demaxMl  and  to  provide  a  base 
an    International   system    ol 
could  be  set  up  to  aid  nations 
affected  by  hunger. 

2.    To   facilitate    expanded 
•price  support  system  could  be 
sure  that  farmen  dupoaable  ii 
parable  to  that  of  the  non-far 
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fiorahlp  of   the  American 
declared:  "...  we  do  not  ask 
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In  this  connection,  a  full 
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trioutlon     system     seems 
question  arises  that  If  the 
farmers   Is   declining,   then 
the  continual  rise  in  food  . 
aumer  In   the  marketplace? 
an   Inflationary  economy   Is 
other  recent  studies  have 
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We  In  the  church  should  strive  to  under- 
stand the  ways  In  which  our  farm  sector 
operates  as  well  as  delineate  the  most  im- 
portant steps  needed  In  order  for  the  farmer 
to  produce  at  capacity  while  receiving  a  fair 
return  on  his  conunoditles.  Only  then  will 
we  be  able  to  talk  about  the  complex  Inter- 
related Issues  of  which  countries  have  the 
greatest  need,  how  much  grain  we  should 
give  them,  what  channel  will  be  used  for 
distribution,  and  how  we  can  best  contribute 
to  the  agricultural  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  these  nations. 
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IS  REGULATORY  REFORM  DOOMED 
TO  FAILURE? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
of  us  In  Congress  who  are  optimistic 
about  achieving  regulatory  reform,  the 
article  by  Meg  Greenfield  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day should  be  a  reminder  that  the  going 
will  be  rough. 

Clearly.  Ms.  Greenfield  thinks  our 
chances  for  success  are  slim  indeed.  As 
Ms.  Greenfield  sees  it,  efforts  to  reform 
the  regulatory  process  will  necessarily  be 
frustrated  by  a  combination  of  bureau- 
cratic inertia  and  public  docility. 

The  author  commends  President  Ford 
lor  taking  the  initiative  on  regulatory 
reform  but  does  not  believe  he  will  get 
very  far  with  his  good  Intentions.  In 
Ms.  Greenfield's  own  words: 

Plainly  Ford  is  up  against  something  more 
complicated  than  a  mere  encrustation  of  old 
federal  regulatory  and  bureaucratic  orders 
that  are  working  against  new  needs  .  .  .  For 
one  thing,  the  Increasing  federal  role  in 
practically  everyone's  affairs  continues  to 
create  a  strange  combination  of  opportunity 
and  obligation  on  the  part  of  federal  agencies 
to  establish  rules  of  conduct. 

The  problem,  in  the  view  of  Ms.  Green- 
field, is  that  once  a  desirable  goal  or 
public  policy  is  implemented,  bureau- 
cratic dynamism  takes  over  the  regula- 
tory process,  with  the  result  that  a 
simple  benevolent  notion  soon  is  con- 
verted into  a  mamniouth  undlgestible 
scheme  of  conflicting,  irrelevant,  and  un- 
workable rules. 

In  Ms.  Greenfield's  opinion,  the  In- 
dolent and  unthinking  regulators  just 
cannot  seem  to  help  themselves,  while 
the  awestruck  public  seems  to  go  along 
with  the  process. 

The  bureaucrats  don't  have  the  guts  to 
substitute  good  Judgment  for  bad  rules.  And 
the  rest  of  us  don't  have  the  confidence — 
either  In  them  or  In  each  other — to  make  the 
bureaucrats  try. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  hope  that 
Meg  Greenfield  is  unduly  pessimistic.  In 
my  view,  the  situation  is  neither  insolu- 
ble nor  inevitable.  I,  for  one,  am  pleased 
that  President  Ford  has  not  only  an- 
noimced  his  intention  to  improve  the 
regulatory  process  but  has  already  set 
in  motion  the  proceduies  at  the  Wlilte 
House  for  accomplishing  this  fact. 

Already,  at  least  one  major  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency,  the  Ci\il  Aero- 
nautics Board,  has  undertaken  a  special 
staff  study  for  Improving  Its  own  policies 
and  procedures.  Such  efforts  in  self-criti- 
cism are  to  be  commended.  In  addition,  I 
am  pleased  by  the  serious  Interest  on  the 
part  of  Congress  in  improving  regulatory 


process,  even  eliminating  unnecessary 
agencies  and  costly  regulations,  through 
the  legislative  process.  Of  course,  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  responding  to 
their  constituents  who  have  become 
aware  that  Government  overregulation 
is  costly  and  harmful  to  them,  both  in 
terms  of  the  higher  prices  they  pay  for 
goods  and  services  and  in  terms  of  di- 
minution of  their  personal  freedoms. 
Regulation  is  indeed  anticonsumer,  and 
the  consumers  are  beginning  to  make 
themselves  heard  in  Washington. 

All  of  these  signs  are  encouraging.  Let 
us  hope  they  will  lead  to  something  more 
than  rhetoric.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
gloomy  forecasts  of  doubting  Thomases, 
like  Meg  Greenfield,  will  be  proven 
wrong.  Nevertheless,  the  obstacles  In  the 
success  described  by  Meg  Greenfield  must 
be  overcome  if  regulatory  reform  is  to  be 
successful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  "Can 
Mr.  Ford  Break  the  Rules?"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Mr.  Fobd  Bkeax  the  Rt71.es? 
(By  Meg  Greenfield) 
President  Ford  has  been  saying  he  intends 
to  cut  back  the  tangled  growth  of  federal 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  choking  so 
many  worthy  enterprises  In  American  life.  I 
wish  him  well.  I  don't  think  he  has  a  hope 
of  succeeding. 

This  gloomy  appraisal  begins  with  the  fact 
that  the  compulsive  formulation  of  conflict- 
ing, irrelevant  and  unworkable  rules  Is  far 
from  being  an  exclusive  aberration  of  the 
fedei-al  government.  It  may  reach  its  finest 
flower  there,  but  the  competition  at  all  levels 
of  American  life  Is  intense  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  wliat  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is  a 
national  way  of  doing  things. 

Shortly  before  the  President  told  a  recent 
White  House  conference,  for  example,  that  it 
had  taken  45,000  pages  of  smaU  print  Just 
to  list  the  federal  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  last  year.  Governor  Brown  of 
California  v.as  making  a  similar  point  about 
conditions  In  his  state:  he  compared  the 
several  hundred  thousand  words  It  had  taken 
the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  to  say 
what  they  had  to  about  acceptable  human 
behavior  with  the  5  million  words  It  had 
taken  the  state-federal  welfare  establishment 
to  spell  out  the  rules  for  receiving  public 
assistance  In  California. 

In  municipal  affairs,  things  are  hardly  dif- 
ferent. Only  very  small  children  do  not  know 
that  police,  fire,  health  and  housing  depart- 
ment corrxiptlon  In  many  big  cities  rests  In 
part  on  payoffs  made  against  official  threats 
to  enforce  a  welter  of  city  regulations  that 
are  archaic  and  Immobilizing.  And  in  labor- 
union  life,  the  threat  of  invoking  the  fine 
print  Is  equally  ominous:  "working  to  rules " 
means  more  or  less  ceasing  to  work  at  all.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  U.S.  Senate,  which 
harbors  some  of  the  most  outspoken  critics 
of  all  this,  can  Itself  only  get  down  to  busi- 
ness in  the  morning  by  selectively  suspend- 
ing Its  rules. 

Plainly  Ford  Is  up  against  something  more 
complicated  than  a  mere  encrustation  of  old 
federal  regulatory  and  bureaucratic  orders 
that  are  working  against  new  needs — as,  for 
example,  the  ICC  rule  that  obliged  some 
truckers  to  take  out-of-the-way  routes  dur- 
ing last  year's  gasoline  shortage.  For  one 
thing,  the  Increasing  federal  role  in  practi- 
cally everyone's  affairs  continues  to  create  a 
strange    combination    of    opportunity    and 
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obligation  on  the  part  of  federal  agencies  to 
establish  rules  of  conduct. 

To  cite  a  case.  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion permitting  married  couples  to  deduct 
a  given  sum  from  their  taxes  for  the  cost  of 
child  care  that  permits  both  parents  to  work. 
Fine.  Only  the  IRS — understandably — wants 
no  cheating,  no  writing  off  of  maids  and  the 
rest.  So  It  has  felt  obliged  to  formulate  rules 
and  guidelines  governing — yes — the  amount 
of  house  cleaning  the  deducted  baby-sitter 
may  perpetrate.  Tomorrow's  headline  aU  but 
writes  Itself.  Sitter  Charged  with  Excessive 
Vacuuming/Employer  Claims  Work-Related 
Cleanup/Child  Jailed. 

Still,  much  more  than  a  mere  enlargement 
of  the  federal  capacity  to  busybody  seems  to 
me  to  be  involved  here.  I  think  there  is  a 
dynamo  at  work  among  both  federal  govern- 
ment ofittcials  and  the  affected  public  that 
puts  a  premium  on  framing  Impossible  new 
rules  and  preserving  Impossible  old  ones.  It 
begins  with  a  desirable  goal  or  public  policy, 
moves  on  to  a  bureaucratic  decision  to  trans- 
fer the  onus  of  enforcement  from  individuals 
to  ostensibly  fair  and  Immutable  pages  of 
written  rules  and  builds  up  a  body  of  regula- 
tion that  acquires  a  political,  symbolic  and 
legal  life  of  its  own.  The  result  may  be  awful, 
but  you  can  bet  that  at  least  six  citizens' 
groups,  two  federal  judges  and  30  senators 
will  be  ready  to  come  between  the  agency 
and  any  attempt  to  revise  ("weaken,"  "gut") 
such  rules. 

We  bad  an  example  of  how  the  thing  works 
In  Washington  recently  when  some  university 
chancellors  challenged  a  set  of  conditions 
HEW  was  trying  to  Impose  on  them  as  the 
price  of  receiving  federal  contracts.  The 
agreement  they  had  been  asked  to  sign  con- 
cerned their  schools'  taking  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" to  overcome  racial,  ethnic  and  sexual 
discrimination  In  employment  practices.  The 
document  Itself,  however,  did  not  mandate 
action  that  would  have  directly  resulted  In 
making  their  practices  more  fair.  Rather,  It 
required  them  to  make  up  to  an  estimated 
100,000  separate  statistical  analyses  concern- 
ing their  employees  at  a  cost  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars — and  report  the  find- 
ings back  to  HEW.  It  was  the  nearest  thing 
to  an  insane  government  publication  that  I 
have  ever  read. 

What  made  this  episode  especially  inter- 
esting to  me  was  that  in  the  course  of  look- 
ing Into  It  I  could  not  find  a  single  official 
who  was  responsible  for  the  document  who 
had  anything  good  to  say  about  It.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  product  of  assorted  political. 
Interagency,  legal  and  citizen-group  pres- 
sures. Nor  was  there  anyone  who  could 
readily  turn  it  off:  five  days  elapsed  between 
the  stiated  commitment  of  the  Secretaries  of 
HEW  and  Labor  to  revise  the  government's 
demands  and  their  ability  to  do  so.  Finally, 
even  among  the  various  rights  groups  who 
had  been  pushing  for  tougher  government 
action,  there  was  widespread  acknowledg- 
ment that  this  approach  had  very  little  to 
do  with  overcoming  discrimination. 

Why  do  the  biueaucrats  do  it  in  the  first 
place?  I  think  I  know.  When  I  try  to  imagine 
how  HEW  or  any  other  government  agency 
would  deal  with  Solomon's  most  familiar  ad- 
ministrative challenge,  I  come  up  with  two 
different  conclusions  that  have  one  thing  in 
common.  Either  they  would  Invoke  federal 
regulation  CR  (03X-14)  and  actually  cut  the 
baby  in  half,  or  his  contending  mothers, 
under  regulation  DL-9B  (15),  would  still  be 
filing  doctmients  before  an  Interagency 
proceeding  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
43.  But  either  way,  the  government  officials 
in  qviestlon  would  have  avoided  Judgment, 
lesponslblllty,  the  burden  of  using  their  wits 
and  a  particular  kind  of  trouble.  By  for- 
mulating endless  rules,  we  put  the  problem 
on  "automatic,"  and  there  are  very  few 
officials  in  this  town  who  are  willing  to  take 
the   heat   that   goes   with   trying   to   make 


common-sense  rulings — instead  of  just  more 
rules. 

And  why  do  the  rest  of  us  go  along?  Prob- 
ably because  we  have  an  abiding  fear  of 
discretionary  government  and  a  misplaced 
belief  in  the  capacity  of  written  regulations 
to  ensxire  fairness  and  to  prevent  our  of- 
ficeholders from  treating  us  In  capricious  or 
tyrannical  ways.  Now  the  regulations  them- 
selves have  become  tyrannical,  but  this 
comes  at  a  moment  when  government  offi- 
cials are  feeling  anything  but  audacious  and 
when  the  public  is  awash  in  suspicions  con- 
cerning both  their  competence  and  good 
faith. 

So  I  don't  think  the  President  Is  going 
to  get  very  far  with  his  admirable  inten- 
tions. The  bureaucrats  don't  have  the  guts 
to  substitute  good  Judgment  for  bad  rules. 
And  the  rest  of  us  don't  have  the  confi- 
dence— either  In  them  or  In  each  other — to 
make  the  bureaucrats  try. 


VITAL  U.S.  INDUSTRY  THREATENED 
BY  SPECIALTY  STEEL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  devastating  Impact  of  unre- 
stricted foreign  imports  on  our  domestic 
specialty  steel  industry. 

Specialty  steel  is  not  "big"  steel.  The 
companies  which  make  specialty  steel  are 
almost  exclusively  small  companies,  al- 
though they  employ  a  total  of  nearly 
65,000  workers — and  the  giants  of  the 
steel  industry  generally  do  not  manu- 
facture specialty  items  at  all.  Specialty 
steel  Includes  tool  steel  and  stainless 
steel,  and  is  essential  to  our  entire  econ- 
omy, particularly  the  machine  tool  and 
defense  industry  sect'>rs. 

Unfortimately,  the  vital  specialty  steel 
industry  is  now  under  strong  pressure 
from  foreign  competitors.  Through  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year,  Imports  of 
stainless  steel  were  nearly  73  percent 
above  the  same  period  of  1974,  while  tool 
steel  Imports  were  holding  close  to  last 
year's  pace.  By  the  end  of  April,  total 
1975  steel  Imports  had  reached  5,106,000 
tons,  up  45  percent  from  the  3,520,000 
tons  of  foreign  steel  which  arrived  in  this 
country  during  the  first  4  months  of  last 
5'ear.  TTie  U.S.  trade  deficit  In  steel  mill 
products  for  January-April  1975  totaled 
more  than  $1.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  flood  cannot  con- 
tinue, without  severe  consequences  to  the 
health  of  our  economy,  and  our  defense 
capability.  This  Nation  must  have  a 
strong  specialty  steel  Industry — and  no 
industry  can  compete  Indefinitely  against 
that  kind  of  cut-rate  foreign  competition. 

I  hope  this  Congress — and  this  Govern- 
ment— will  monitor  this  situation  closely, 
so  that  our  vital  industrial  capability  in 
the  specialty  steel  sector  is  not  imder- 
mined. 


WHAT  I  THINK  COULD  STEP  UP  THE 
ECONOMY  OP  THE  COUNTRY  AND 
HOW  I  COULD  BECOME  INVOLVED 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  myself  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Pell,  a  copy  of  the  Gaspee  Days 
essay  by  Pamela  Ann  Watts  of  Wai-wlck, 
R.I.,  entitled  "What  I  Think  Could  Step 
Up  the  Economy  of  the  Country  and  How 
I  Could  Become  Involved."  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 


the  Record,  along  with  the  resolution  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Warwick, 
requesting  the  Rhode  Island  congres- 
sional delegation  to  include  this  fine 
essay  on  our  economy  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IThe  City  of  Warwick  | 

Re.^olution  of  the  Crrr  Coi'Ncti. 

No.  R-75-155 

RESOLUTION  BECABDING  CASPEE  DAYS  ESSAT 

Resolved,  That  the  Rhode  Island  Congre>- 
sional  Delegation  Is  respectfully  requested 
to  have  the  Gaspee  Days  Essay,  composed  by 
Pamela  Ann  Watts,  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached hereto,  read  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  City  Clerk  is  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Congressional  Delegation. 

This  Resolution  shall  take  effect  upon  Us 
passage. 

What  I  Think  Could  Step  Up  the  Economy 
OF  THE  Country  and  How  I  Could  Be- 
come Involved 

(By  Pamela  Ann  Watts) 
Sir  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  In  the  "Dolly 
Dialogues,"  wrote:  "Economy  Is  going  with- 
out something  you  do  want.  In  case  you 
should,  someday,  want  s')methlng  you  prob- 
ably won't  want."  In  this  piece  cjt  humor- 
ous philosophy  lies  the  key  to  stepping  up 
the  economy  of  our  own  country.  Then,  as 
now,  our  Ingrained  attitude  was  to  con- 
scientiously save  our  money  for  that  myth- 
ical rainy  day.  The  old  adage  of  "A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned"  is  deeply  rooted 
in  our  heritage.  But  times  have  changed 
and  with  it,  our  needs  have  changed.  Quite 
simply,  our  unstable  economy  needs  the 
stlmxilation  and  support  of  our  money.  Tak- 
ing our  clue  from  Hawkins,  we  should  buy 
what  we  do  want  now  rather  than  going 
without  It. 

The  most  basic  contribution  we  can  make 
to  our  troubled  economy  is  to  get  more 
money  into  circulation.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  spending  our  money  on  prod- 
ucts we  want,  especially  on  hard  goods. 
Buying  an  appliance  or  car,  for  example,  in- 
creases the  need  for  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  parts  and  this,  in  turn,  creates 
more  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Once  we  begin 
to  spend  our  money  a  bit,  business  inven- 
tories ■will  go  down  and  to  replenish  their 
suppUes  wHl  require  more  production  and 
consequently,  more  Jobs. 

If  we  initiated  a  program  similar  to  the 
one  constructed  under  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's administration  (NRA-WPA)  we  could 
create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  that  would 
also  be  of  great  value  to  our  nation;  Jobs 
such  as  planting  trees  and  landscaping  some 
of  oiu"  deteriorating  countryside  or  rehabil- 
itating impoverished  ghetto  areas. 

We  need  to  talk  plainly  and  openly  abo\it 
oxir  country's  economic  situation.  If  the 
economy's  problenis  were  made  apparent  In 
layman's  terms  through  articles  and  adver- 
tising, Americans  would  be  more  motivated 
and  less  hesitant  to  spend  their  money. 
This  would  also  boost  our  emotional  out- 
look on  the  economy,  which  Is  vital  to  its 
recovery.  Many  people  are  far  too  gloomy 
over  America's  economic  status.  We  need  to 
Instill  confidence  in  each  other  about  our 
country,  for  optimism  Is  as  contagious  as 
laughter  and  mirth.  Gaining  confidence 
and  assurance  that  our  country  Is  still 
strong  will  help  us  to  loosen  those  precious 
purse  strings. 

As  individuals.  It  Is  difficult  to  take  our 
hard  earned  money  and  q>end  it  when  we 
fear  what  the  future  may  hold.  But  it  is  In 
times  such  as  these  that  our  prided  Amerl- 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr. 
times  in  the  past  3  weeks,  I 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleague; 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  saving 
money  by  working  in  the  darl ,  did  an 
"information  survey  to,"  in  the  words  of 
an  FEA  press  release  dated  Jul; '  8,  "dis- 
cover the  Impediments  to  the  comple- 
tion of  electric  utility  plants'  in  this 
country. 

There  has  been  criticism  of 
from  State  and  local  groups  in 
This  criticism  is  in  the  Record 

Three  weeks  after  I  called 
lem  to  the  attention  of  PEA 
trator  Zarb,  he  managed  to 
reply.  I  ask  unanimous  consenit 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Federal  Energy  Administr. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Woihlngton,  B.C. 

Dear  Sskator  Metcau:  Thank 
your  letters  of  July  9  and  16  on 
the  Northern  Plains  Resource  Ci 
gardlng  the  Federal  Energy  Admin: 
recent  survey  of  power  plant  prot  lems. 

On  June  13,  1975,  President  Ford 
a  recommendation  by  his  Labor-: 
Ck>mmlttee  that  a  task  force  be 
"to  discover  Impediments  to  the  ci 
of  electric  utility  plants  and  to  tal^e 
relieve    this    particular    situation 
possible." 

To  provide   a  valid  information 
this  effort  FEA  undertook  a  surv 
ties  which  have  experienced  delay^ 
cellatlons  in  plant  construction, 
began   on   June    18,   and    was 
conclude  on  July  19  with  a  report 
purpose  of  the  survey  was  to : 

1.  Define  and  understand  the  e 
txire   and   status  of  current  probl  ■ 
plant-specific  basis; 

2.  Determine  what  actions  are 
pursued  and  what  actions  the 
could  undertake  ( if  appropriate ) 
the  problem;  and 

3.  Determine  the  Impact  which 
suit  from  resolution  of  the  proble^ 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
piish  the  construction  of  power 
Individual  or  wholesale  basis. 

In  undertaking  this  survey,  FEA  made  a 
sincere  effort  to  contact  and  meet  with  rep- 
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resentatlves  of  all  groups  and  individuals 
with  an  interest  In  the  construction  of  power 
plants.  Although  the  primary  definition  of 
problems  was  to  be  obtained  directly  from 
the  utilities,  the  survey  attempted  to  cross- 
check the  data  with  other  Infomed  soxu-ces 
such  as  the  financial  community  or  state 
and  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  This  "cross- 
check" effort  included  environmental  and 
consumer  organizations. 

On  June  30, 1  sent  telegrams  to  72  utilities 
requesting  their  cooperation  In  meeting  with 
the  FEA  survey  teams,  either  at  the  utilities* 
offices  or  at  FEA  regional  offices.  Due  to  the 
July  4th  holiday,  meetings  could  not  begin 
until  Ju)y  7.  This  permitted  only  twelve  days 
to  gather  and  analyze  Information.  Ten  sur- 
vey teams  were  sent  out.  roughly  correspond- 
ing to  the  ten  FEA  regions.  Each  team  at- 
tempted to  visit  one  coal  plant  and  one 
nuclear  plant  under  construction  In  addition 
to  their  general  utility  meetings. 

To  Inform  as  many  people  as  possible  about 
our  actions,  we  communicated  with  the 
National  Governor's  Conference,  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Chairman  of  FEA's  Utility 
and  Regulatory  Advisory  Committees.  A  press 
release  was  Issued  on  July  8,  copies  of  which 
were  delivered  to  Congressional  offices  by 
FEA  personnel. 

In  addition,  the  FEA  Consumer  Affairs/ 
Special  Impact  Representative  In  each  of  oxa 
regional  offices  was  requested  to  contact 
major  environmental  and  consumer  groups 
within  the  respective  region  and  schedule 
meetings  at  their  convenience.  The  FEA  con- 
sumer specialists  contacted  those  organiza- 
tions which  they  considered  to  be  represent- 
ative of  a  cross-section  of  interests  in  each 
region.  The  survey  teams  met  with  27  con- 
sumer, environmental  organizations,  and  in 
two  instances  made  special  visits  after  the 
formal  survey  had  ended,  to  accommodate 
several  other  interested  groups. 

In  Region  VIII,  which  Includes  Montana, 
meetings  were  held  with  Environmental  Ac- 
tion of  Colorado,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  Utilities  Information  Service. 
The  director  of  Colorado's  state  energy  of- 
fice attended  the  meeting.  We  regret  that 
other  interested  groups,  such  as  the  North- 
ern Plains  Resource  Council,  were  not  also 
contacted  directly  by  FEA.  (FEA's  survey 
team  did,  however,  have  lunch  with  several 
members  of  the  Council.)  Within  the  time 
frame  available,  we  tried  to  meet  with  as 
many  groups  and  individuals  as  possible. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  was  not  to  solve  construction  prob- 
lems or  to  interfere  with  local  actions.  It 
was  to  compile  and  validate  factual  Infor- 
mation from  all  sources.  The  information 
gathered  on  the  CoUtrip  plants  is  attached 
for  your  Information.  (I  have  also  attached 
copies  of  telegrams,  lists  of  meetings,  etc. 
that  will  assist  you  in  evaluating  our  effort) . 

Nationally,  the  survey  data  indicate  that 
current  delays  in  construction  are  primarily 
due  to  financing  problems,  demand  uncer- 
tainties, and  regulatory  processes  based  on 
legislative   requirements. 

None  of  these  problem  ar^as  is  amenable 
to  rapid  solution  by  the  task  force.  Other 
areas,  such  as  labor  and  equipment  shortage 
problems,  were  cited  Infrequently  as  the 
cavises  of  delay.  If,  however,  the  economic 
situation  changes,  these  problems  could  in- 
crease in  importance.  When  the  report  Is 
ready  for  distribution,  I  will  forward  a  copy 
to  you. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  input  we  have 
received  from  those  who  participated  in  the 
survey.  With  their  continued  cooperation  and 
assistance,  the  future  development  of  electric 
power  will  be  channeled  in  a  positive  maruier 
to  the  benefit  of  all  groups. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  O.  Zarb, 

Administrator- 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Zarb's  reply  to  my  inquiry  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers. 

He  says  the  agency  "made  a  sincere 
effort  to  contact  and  meet  with  repre- 
sentative of  all  groups  and  individuals 
with  an  interest  in  the  construction  of 
powei-plants."  But  his  gumshoes  did  not 
bother  to  check  in  with  concerned  State 
or  local  people  in  Montana. 

It  is  true  that  the  agency  issued  a  pre,ss 
release  on  the  visit  to  Montana.  It  was 
delivered  to  my  office  on  the  same  day 
that  the  FEA  "information  survey"  team 
was  in  the  State.  That  constitutes  some- 
thing less  than  timely  notification. 

Mr.  Zarb  reports  that  his  gumshoes 
met  with  concerned  people  in  "region 
Vm,  which  includes  Montana."  The  peo- 
ple they  met  with  were  groups  presum- 
ably in  Denver,  several  hundred  miles 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  Zarb  says  the  purpose  of  the  survey 
"was  to  compile  and  validate  factual  in- 
formation from  all  sources."  Yet  his  peo- 
ple put  the  survey  in  Montana  solely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Montana  Power  Co. 

I  am  sure  that  the  FEA  "greatly  ap- 
preciates the  input  we  have  received  from 
those  who  participated  in  the  survey." 
I  am  sure  that  "with  their  continued  co- 
operation and  assistance,  the  future  de- 
velopment of  electric  power  will  be  chan- 
neled in  a  positive  manner."  But  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  this  channelization 
will  be  "to  the  benefit  of  all  groups." 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASLA 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
all  concede  that  April  30  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  very  significant  date  in 
the  history  of  this  Republic.  The  sur- 
render of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  the  corresponding  success  of 
the  Communist -led  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration in  both  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia represented  a  failure  for  American 
policy  in  that  region  of  the  world.  I  would 
stress  the  fact  that  this  was  an  American 
policy  because  it  was  pursued  by  at  least 
four  Presidents  and  eight  Congresses, 
with  people  representing  all  segments  of 
our  political  life  responsible  for  its  de- 
velopment and  execution. 

Twelve  weeks  after  the  fact,  I  hope 
we  are  begiiming  to  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes we  made  throughout  our  Indochina 
experience  and,  being  able  to  analyze  this 
matter  constructively,  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  new,  firm  and  effective  foreign 
policy. 

We  might  begin  by  focusing  our  atten- 
tion on  several  long-  and  short-range  as- 
pects of  this  problem,  so  as  to  gain  a 
better  perspective. 

One  immediate  problem  is  how  to  re- 
settle the  remaining  anti-Communist 
refugees  who  fled  their  coimtry  to  avoid 
retaliation  from  "ictorious  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  There  are  still  approxi- 
mately 68,800  South  Vietnamese  refugees 
now  being  processed  in  the  Philippines, 
Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  at  military 
bases  in  the  United  States.  As  of  today, 
63,345  refugees  have  been  resettled  in- 
cluding 5,328  who  were  relocated  in  other, 
countries.  Another  2,232  refugees  have 
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expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  Vietnam. 
Approximately  55,760  Vietnamese  are 
currently  housed  at  4  military  Instal- 
lations In  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  advised  that  most  of  these 
refugees  are  middle  class  and  approxi- 
mately half  of  them  are  under  25  years 
of  age.  Sixty  percent  of  the  refugees  are 
fluent  in  English  and  only  20  percent 
speak  no  English  at  all.  In  recent  years 
the  United  States  has  been  absorbing  ap- 
proximately 400,000  new  refugees  each 
year.  Like  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  re- 
ceived a  lai'ge  number  of  letters  express- 
ing concern  about  the  influx  of  these 
Vietnamese  refugees.  The  problem  looks 
more  manageable  when  we  stop  to  think 
that  the  total  number  of  refugees  in- 
volved is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  Rose  Bowl  in 
California.  When  you  add  in  the  addi- 
tional factor  that  over  half  of  them  are 
women  and  children,  who  will  not  be 
competing  with  Americans  for  jobs,  the 
problem  becomes  increasingly  manage- 
able. 

This  does  not  mean  that  these  refugees 
will  be  absorbed  into  our  society  without 
some  difBculties.  I  would,  however,  point 
out  that  we  should  look  at  it  from  their 
point  of  view.  These  refugees  have  lost 
everything.  They  have  lost  their  ccimtry, 
they  have  lost  a  long  and  drawn  out  war, 
they  have  been  uprooted  from  their 
traditional  culture,  and  many  will  en- 
counter cultural  and  language  barriers 
upon  arriving  in  the  United  States.  But 
I  think  we  should  never  forget  the  in- 
scription which  appears  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty : 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor.  Your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free.  The 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.  Send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed,  to  me:  I 
lift  my  lamp   beside  the   golden   door. 

We  are  truly  a  Nation  of  immigrants 
and  our  210,000,000  people  comprise  a 
varied  mixture  of  ethnic  backgrounds. 
People  have  been  drawn  to  the  United 
States  from  all  comers  of  tlie  world  in 
the  hope  of  achieving  the  goals  that  were 
so  articulately  enimciated  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  our  Nation's  Constitution 
Today  the  United  States  is  blessed  with 
a  multiplicity  of  cultural  inputs  that 
make  us  a  vital,  \'igorous,  and  growing 
Nation;  able  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
cliallenges  that  confront  us.  I  believe  that 
the  soon  to  be  Vietnamese-Americans 
^\ill  be  absorbed  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  with  a  minimum  of  diffi- 
culty and  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  future  just  as  earlier 
groups  of  immigrants  have  done. 

In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding these  refugees,  I  was  pleased  to 
receive  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Keith 
Smith,  on  behalf  of  some  community 
leaders  in  Salisbui-y,  Md.  In  this  small 
city  on  Maryland's  eastern  shore,  a  group 
of  business  and  religious  leaders  had  met 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  bringing  a 
number  of  Vietnamese  families  to  Salis- 
bury for  permanent  settlement.  These 
community  leaders  came  to  me  in  the 
liope  that  I  could  place  them  in  contact 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials  who 
would  be  able  to  assist  them  in  this  un- 
dertaking. To  date,  17  individual  refugees 


and  4  families  have  been  relocated  in 
Salisbury.  All  are  employed  full  time  and 
all  have  housing.  The  community  recep- 
tion has  been  excellent  and  I  would  point 
out,  Mr.  President,  that  all  of  this  has 
been  achieved  with  local  resources  in- 
stead of  Federal  aid.  More  recently  the 
community  of  New  Windsor,  Md..  has  ^xn- 
dertaken  a  signiflcant  refugee  resettle- 
ment program.  I  was  encouraged  by  these 
demonstrations  of  compassion  during  this 
difficult  time  and  I  think  the  people  of 
communities  like  Salisbury  and  New 
Windsor  should  be  commended  and  con- 
gratulated for  their  foresight  and  their 
continued  adherence  to  the  American 
dream.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  articles  entitled  "7  Viet- 
namese and  Their  Captain  To  Work  in 
Shore  Chicken  Plant."  which  appeared  in 
the  Salisbury  Sunday  Times  on  June  15, 
1975.  "Salisbui-y  Helping  Refugees "  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  2,  1975,  and 
"40  Vietnamese  Families  Find  Brethren 
in  New  Windsor"  which  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  on  Monday,  July  7,  1975, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  [Exhibit  No.  1.1 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

First.  'Sponsoi-ship  for  Vietnamese 
Refugees  Lags"  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  June  6,  1975.  [Exhibit 
No.  2.] 

Second.  "Many  Viet  Refugees  Face 
Winter  in  Camps '  which  appeared  in 
the  July  8.  1975.  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  i  Exhibit  No.  2.1 

Third.  Material  on  the  refugee  reset- 
tlement program  prepared  by  tlie  De- 
partment of  State's  Interagency  Task 
Force  for  Indochina.  [Exhibit  No.  3.1 

Fourth.  Material  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  regarding  its  activi- 
ties relative  to  the  resettlement  program. 
[Exhibit  No.  4.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  [See  exhibits 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.] 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  July  10, 
I  attended  a  reception  sponsored  by  the 
Andi-ews  Air  Force  Base  Security  Police 
Wives  Organization  which  was  designed 
to  raise  money,  clothing,  canned  foods, 
and  so  forth.  The  proceeds  from  this 
function  were  used  to  help  resettle  the 
six  members  of  the  Tan  family.  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  Johnson,  Commander  of  the  Se- 
curity Squadron  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  served  with  Mr.  Tan  during  his 
tour  of  duty  in  South  Vietnam,  and  he 
is  now  sponsoring  the  Tan  famUy. 

Earlier  this  week,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Dao,  several  of  their  children, 
and  their  American  sponsor — Colonel 
Schaffer — met  with  me  briefly  in  my  of- 
fice. Colonel  Schaffer  is  currently  host- 
ing 12  members  of  the  Dao  family  in  his 
home.  Like  Colonel  Johnson,  he  had 
worked  with  Colonel  Dao  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  believe  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Johnson,  Colonel  Schaffer,  the  security 
police  wives,  and  all  the  other  individu- 
als and  groups  who  are  helping  to  spon- 
sor and  resettle  Vietnamese  refugees  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  service  to 
their  fellow  man. 

A  second  area  of  concern  is  whetlier 


or  not  we  should  provide  any  reconstruc- 
tion funds  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. My  basic  incUnation  is  to  say 
that  we  should  not  provide  any  substan- 
tial amounts  of  aid  to  these  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  infused  massive  amounts  of 
armaments  into  the  Vietcong.  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  the 
Patliet  Lao  thus  making  the  military  suc- 
cesses possible.  This  was  done  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords.  Thus  I 
believe  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  reconstructing  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia falls  upon  Moscow,  Peking,  and 
Hanoi. 

Several  other  factors  mitigate  against 
using  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars — channeled 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  in- 
ternational organizations — to  Commu- 
nist controlled  Indochina.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  not,  in  over  2  years, 
made  any  substantive  effort  to  account 
for  American  servicemen  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  re- 
ports from  Cambodia  would  indicate  that 
a  significant  program  of  exterminating 
political  opponents  is  underway.  It  is 
still  too  early  to  gage  the  extent  of  the 
"bloodbath"  in  Cambodia.  Whether  a 
widespread  and  visible  "bloodbath"  de- 
velops in  South  Vietnam  is  still  undeter- 
mined but  the  people  in  the  newly 
occupied  regions  of  Indochina  are  being: 
subjected  to  a  new  and  brutal  form  of 
totalitarianism.  Also.  I  have  been  dis- 
tressed to  read  accoimts  of  the  situation 
in  Laos.  The  appetite  for  conquest  of  tlie 
leaders  in  Hanoi  appears  not  to  have 
been  satisfied  by  their  successful  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
and  two-thirds  of  Laos.  If  Laos  totally 
falls,  as  now  appears  certain,  it  may  well 
indicate  that  a  continuing  series  of  Com- 
munist inspired  "Wars  of  National  Liber- 
ation" will  be  aimed  at  the  remaining 
non-Commimist  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions. For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  do 
not  believe  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
us  to  aid  the  new  rulers  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  to  consolidate  their  hold 
on  these  hapless  people. 

A  third  issue  of  Immediate  concern 
to  us  must  be  the  reassurance  of  our 
•  allies.  Even  in  the  wake  of  the  failure 
of  oui-  policy  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  stands  as  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  free  world  but  we  cannot  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  even  a  brief  period  of 
isolationism.  I  am  periodically  reminded 
that  power  is  an  obligation  not  a  privilege 
and  the  United  States  has  a  continuine 
obligation  to  protect  its  vital  interests 
and  those  of  our  allies  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  heard  many 
comments  by  foreign  leaders  expressing 
the  sentiment  that  their  confidence  in 
the  American  commitment  is  unchanged. 
It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  responsible 
leader  of  any  of  our  Nation's  allies  could 
not  say  anything  else.  I  believe,  however, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  our 
allies  do  have  reservations  about  the 
future  direction  of  our  foreign  policy. 
This  imcertainty  could  lead  to  insecurity 
and  a  possible  destabilization  of  the 
international  environment  if  not 
checked  promptlj-,  I,  therefore,  believe 
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that  it  is  impoitant  for  us  to 
firmly  reassert  our  role  in  a  n 
way  so  as  to  reassure  our  allies 
our  adversaries  of  our  continuing 
mination  to  preserve  world 
certain  allies  might  choose  the 
neutralism  or  develop  an 
nuclear     deterrent — nuclear 
tion — as  a  means  of 
own   national   needs.   Uncertain 
saries  might  well  set  the  stage 
tential  confrontations  that  coul  1 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  wor 

Fourth,  on  the  domestic  front, 
that    the    Congress    and    the 
branch  must  evolve  a  res; 
tionship    for    the    conduct    of 
policy.    Secretary    Kissinger 
when  he  stated  that  a  successft  1 
policy  is  one  that  is  sustainable 
long  period  of  time.  The 
executive    branch,    and    the 
people  have  an  obligation  to 
to  the  free  world,  and  to  the 
world  peace  to  resolve  these 
ferences  so  that  we  can  agree 
basic  strategy  for  the  conduc 
foreign  policy  during  the  last 
the  20th  century. 

Fifth,  during  the  next  several 
as  the  dust  settles  in  the  waiiie 
Indochina  disaster,  I  think  w 
hold  to  a  steady  course  in  the] 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  should 
tain  our  Nations   position  of 
strength.  In  light  of  the  defeat 
has  sustained  in  Southeast  Asia, 
tinuing  instability  of  the 
and  the  grave  uncertainties 
future  developments  in  Cyprus 
Turkey,    Spain.    Italy.   India, 
Angola,  and  Argentina;   I 
safe  for  us  to  conclude  that  the 
tional  environment  is  neither  s 
conducive  to  American  interest 
ever  the  international  env 
comes   less   conducive    to   our 
Interests,  our  security  is 
fected.  Thus  I  believe  we  must 
to  bear  the  burden  necessary  to 
a     strong     and     unassailable 
posture. 

One  absolutely  important 
our  Nation's  military  strength  is 
port  of  the  people.  Earlier  thi; 
mailed   questionnaires   to   over 
Maryland  families.  Appro 
000  replies  were  received  and  I 
couraged  to  find  that  56  percent 
who  replied  answered  yes  to 
tion  "in  view  of  the  cui-rent 
tary  strength,  do  you  favor  an 
in  the  U.S.  defense  budget? 
support  of  our  people  we  can 
an  adequate  military 
deter    aggression   and   maintain 
peace.  Popular  support  makes 
more  credible  because  we  can 
strate  to  the  world  that  we  havi  i 
to  use  our  power  if  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rei  i 
tives  in  January  of  1969.  Ame 
volvement  in  the  conflict  in 
Asia  had  reached  its  peak  the 
and  the  new  administration 
mitted  to  disengaging  our 
expeditious  manner.  I  supported 
objectives  of  the  administration 
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of  terminating  our  direct  military  role 
in  Indochina  while  seeking  to  maintain 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  I  likewise  supported  Presi- 
dent Ford's  use  of  American  forces  to 
evacuate  American  personnel  and  "at- 
risk"  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians 
from  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  that  the 
President's  actions  were  consistent  with 
botii  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
most  Americans  are  troubled  but  relieved 
that  the  final  chapter  of  our  involvement 
in  Indochina  has  at  last  come  to  an  end. 
The  failure  of  our  Southeast  Asian  policy 
has  been  damaging  to  us  and  disastrous 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos.  But  we  are  people  who 
tend  to  look  to  the  futui'e  rather  than  to 
the  past. 

What  America  needs  now  is  to  evolve  a 
new  and  consti-uctive  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy.  We  cannot  responsibly  re- 
treat into  neoisolationism  or  a  military 
posture  tliat  is  inadequate  to  meet  our 
Nation's  needs.  Improved  relations  with 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  and  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  can  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  more  peaceful  future. 
But  the  bases  of  this  brighter  future  de- 
pends on  a  strong  America.  For  the  fore- 
seeable future,  peace  will  be  preserved 
by  a  real  balance  of  power  tempered  with 
continual  negotiations. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
world  peace,  but  I  am  equally  realistic 
about  the  difficulties  involved  in  main- 
taining it. 

The  exhibits  follow : 

(EXHiarr  No.  1] 

Seven   Vietnamese   and   Theik   Captain   To 

Work  in  Shore  Chicken  Plant 

(By  GlenTolbert) 

There  was  expectation  In  the  air  as  mem- 
bers of  Faith  Lutheran  Church  and  Mayor 
Elmer  P.  Ruark  sat  ou  the  front  steps  of 
the  cliurch's  office  building  awaiting  the 
first  eight  Vietnamese  refugees  to  be  relo- 
cated in  the  Lower  Eastern  Shore  area. 

The  Vietnamese  men  were  late  after  being 
picked  up  Friday  at  Baltimore-Washington 
International  Airport  because  they  stopped 
on  their  way  to  Salisbury  to  eat  Vietnamese 
food  at  the  Asian  Restaurant  in  Cambridge. 

Porty-flve  minutes  after  the  scheduled 
three  p.m.  arrival,  the  first  of  three  automo- 
biles pulled  into  the  gi'assy  lot  in  front 
of  the  church  building.  A  29-year-old  former 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  captain  and 
pilot,  Phouc  Nguyen  Ti'oung.  stepped  out  of 
a  car  driven  by  the  Faith  Lutheran  Church 
pastor,  Donald  Bauer. 

The  other  cars  were  quickly  emptied  of 
their  refugee  passengers.  Seven  Vietnamese 
airplane  mechanics  followed  their  former 
captain  to  where  Mayor  Ruark  stood  in  front 
of  the  building. 

There  was  a  flurry  of  handshakes  and  eight 
badly  mispronounced  foreign  names  as  the 
mayor  welcomed  the  men  to  Salisbury. 

Then  there  was  time  for  the  stories. 

The  former  captain  seemed  to  still  shoul- 
der the  responsibilities  of  leadership  as 
members  of  the  group  clustered  around  re- 
porters holding  notebooks  open. 

In  broken  English  he  tried  to  tell  his  story 
and  those  of  the  men  gathered  behind  him 
and  trying  to  understand  the  questions. 

Troung  told  of  the  group's  flight  from 
Saigon  during  the  last  day's  of  the  Thleu 
regime  when  he  piloted  his  Cessna  observa- 


tion craft  into  Thailand.  The  other  men  fol- 
lowed m  another  Amerlcan-bullt  plane,  a 
four  engine  C130  cargo  plane. 

From  Thailand  the  group  went  to  Guam 
where  they  were  cleared  along  with  thou- 
sands of  other  refvigees  for  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base  in  Florida. 

Their  arrival  in  Salisbury  was  the  end  of 
a  two-month  odyssey  from  a  war-torn  home- 
land. 

The  details  of  the  trip  were  discussed. 
There  were  clothes  to  be  handed  out  which 
were  provided  by  both  the  Faith  Lutheran 
and  the  Bethany  Lutheran  Churches  who 
are  sponsoring  the  men. 

The  former  soldiers  were  all  taken  Into 
the  church  office  building  to  try  to  size  up 
wide  walsted  blue  Jeans  and  broad  shoul- 
dered American  made  clothing  for  their  small 
frames. 

There  was  also  a  representative  of  the 
Showell  Poultry  Co.  ou  hand  to  give  $20  to 
each  man  along  with  a  warning  that  "some 
of  the  other  guys  at  work  might  try  to  make 
you  buy  them  beer  or  get  your  money  so  be 
careful  with  it."  The  men  will  go  to  work 
next  week  In  the  plant's  processing  depart- 
ment at  Showell. 

After  the  money  was  put  away — here  was 
time  for  a  few  more  questloiis  and  when 
Troung  was  asked  about  the  cultural  and 
other  differences  between  his  country  and 
what  he  had  seen  here  there  was  silence. 

The  question  was  asked  again.  He  replied. 

"I  imderstand.  It  is  just  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. Back  In  Saigon  I  still  have  a  wife  who 
I  am  in  contact  with  through  the  Red  Cross. 
Siie  is  still  there.  The  other  men  are  not 
married.  I  think  the  difference  here  is.  well. 
I  think  the  difference  here  Is  that  the  Amer- 
icans have  freedom." 

Troung  then  turned  toward  the  building 
with  the  seven  other  former  Vietnamese 
soldiers  following  where  punch  and  cake 
was  served. 

As  they  ate.  Pastor  Don  Bauer  and  Pastor 
Robert  Sorcnson  talked  of  five  other  families 
tlieir  congregation.s  plan  to  sponsor. 

Another  group,  The  Resource  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Vietnamese  Refugees  plans  to 
relocate  some  15  other  Vietnamese  families, 
some  of  whom  may  be  arrii-ing  here  next 
week. 

All  of  this  is  Just  fine  with  Mayor  Ruark. 

"I'm  pleased  tiiat  these  people  will  be  com- 
ing into  our  areas,"  the  mayor  said.  "I  believe 
our  economy  can  carry  the  numbers  that  I 
have  heard  proposed.  There  may  be  some  re- 
luctance among  residents  here,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  anything  deeply  rooted.  We  have 
been  able  to  assimilate  others  of  all  races 
without  trouble.  For  its  size  Salisbury  is  very 
co.smopolitan  In  that  respect." 

The  eight  men  smiled  as  the  mayor  nodded 
in  their  direction. 

"We  have  never  worked  in  a  chicken  plant 
before. '  Troung  told  the  mayor  and  repre- 
fientatlves  of  the  Press,  "but  we  will  try  very 
hard." 


Sai.isei;rv  Helping  Refugees 
(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

Salisbury. — Those  of  us  who  had  decided 
the  crisis  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees  Is  over, 
or  If  not  over  at  least  being  capably  handled 
by  someone  or  other,  had  better  look  again. 
The  situation  Is  a  mess. 

That  it  need  not  be  so  is  apparent  here  In 
Salisbury,  where  a  small  Informal  committee 
has  been  quietly  doing  what  we  as  a  nation 
are  still  scratching  our  heads  and  shufflng 
our  feet  over.  They  have  brought  refugees  to 
their  town,  found  them  lodging,  found  them 
jobs.  They  have  not  used  public  money  to  do 
this,  and  have  generally  been  successful  in 
spite  of  government  refugee  programs,  not 
because  of  them. 

Louis  Carman,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
local    Vietnamese   Refugee   Committee,   es- 
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timates  that  it  wlU  cost  SaUsbury  about 
$1,000  to  help  each  fwnUy  get  started.  The 
money  has  already  been  raised  for  the  first 
three  families  to  arrive  here,  and  each  family 
already  has  at  least  one  member  working. 

Eli-'ht  othw  Vietnamese,  all  veterans  of 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Torce,  are  also  newly 
employed  near  Salisbury.  They  have  been 
yivon  housing,  and  we  are  working  In  one  of 
the  chicken-processing  plants  that  are  basic 
to  the  economy  of  the  Lower  Eastern  Shore. 
Their  pay  Is  $2.66  an  hour. 

I  mentioned  thU  to  a  Washington  friend, 
and  he  looked  appaUed.  "2.65  an  hour?  Isn't 
that  the  minimum  wage?"  he  asked.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  la  55  cents  over  the  mini- 
mum wage,  but  his  reaction  was  illumina- 
ting, for  It  demonstrates  an  Ideological 
undercurrent  that  could  affect  the  entire 
refugee  situation. 

There  la  a  school  of  thought,  especially 
among  liberal,  educated  and  well-intentioned 
people,  that  characterizes  as  exploitation 
the  ofTerlng  of  menial  Jobs  to  Vietnamese 
refugees — jobs  as  domestic  servants,  chlcken- 
pluckers,  dishwashers.  It  is  at  bottom  an 
arrogant,  snobbish  and  dangerous  philoso- 
phy, and  it  will  be  a  tragedy  if  It  Infects 
the  refugees. 

It  probably  won't,  however,  for  the  Viet- 
namese wUl  see  through  it.  and  use  what- 
ever Jobs  they  can  get  now  as  stepping  stones 
to  better  lives  later.  One  young  man.  some 
of  whose  family  I  knew  in  Saigon,  arrived 
in  Washington  recently  .speaking  hardly  a 
word  of  English.  He  Immediately  took  a  Job 
as  a  house  painter.  Exploitation?  Racist 
America  grinding  up  a  fellow  man's  life 
In  the  service  of  white  men's  capitalism?  Call 
It  that  If  you  wish  my  guess  Is  that  this 
young  man  and  his  wife  w  Ul  be  sending  their 
children  through  college  10  years  from  now. 

The  refugees  stand  to  become  a  consider- 
able asset  to  this  country.  New  statistics 
now  indicate  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
heads  of  households  are  educated,  middle- 
class  people,  many  with  graduate  degrees 
and  nearly  all  with  useful  skills.  But  getting 
them  out  of  the  camps  and  Into  Jobs  Is 
difficult,  as  the  Salisbury  people  and  others 
have  found. 

I  have  discovered  this  personally  recently, 
working  on  behalf  of  Thu  Ba  Hoc  and  Ta 
Manh  Chuyen  and  their  families.  They  are 
brothers-in-law  of  a  close  friend  of  mine,  a 
Vietnamese  journalist  named  Vu  Thuy 
Hoang.  Both  men  are  still  in  the  refugee 
center  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark.,  and  both  want 
out. 

Once  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  employ- 
able. Dr.  Hoc  Is  a  surgeon,  though  not  yet 
certified  for  practice  here.  Mr.  Chuyen 
worked  as  a  hospital  administrator,  but  will 
take  any  job  he  can  get.  These  men  are 
going  to  make  it  In  this  strange  new  country, 
given  half  a  chance;  they  are  yoting  (each 
is  34)  and  educated,  with  an  adequate  com- 
mand of  English.  But  the  process,  the  gov- 
ernmental stamping-and-seallng  required  to 
get  them  and  their  families  out  and  settled, 
is  painfully  slow. 

".All  we've  tried  to  do  here  Is  get  them  a 
hduse.  get  them  employed,  make  them  part 
of  our  community  and  keep  them  off  wel- 
fare," says  Louis  Carman  of  his  group's  ef- 
forts here.  "But  whatever  we've  accomp- 
lished has  been  done  privately.  The  govern- 
ment is  in  one  devil  of  a  mess  with  this 
pio^ram." 

What  we  need  now  is  a  renewed,  com- 
munity-based effort  to  empty  the  refugee 
camjjs  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sponsorship 
of  a  refugee  or  refugee  family  is  not  to  be 
taken  lightly,  but  It  Is  a  responsibility  that 
ought  to  be  shouldered  by  all  of  us — indi- 
vidually or  through  groups — ^who  are  able 
to  lend  a  hand. 

How  do  you  begin?  You  call  800-3G8-1 180, 
from  Maryland,  or  632-9800  In  Washington. 
I  can  tell  you  that  when  you  call  you  will  be 
l>eginning  an  often  frustrating  procefis,  taut 


I  Mn  Also  tell  you  It  Is  nothing  to  what 
the  refugees  are  still  g(dng  through. 

40  ViEi'NAMESE  Families  Find  Breturkn  in 

New  Windsor 

(By  Steven  M.  Luxenberg) 

New  Windsor — A  small  but  well-organized 
Vietnamese  resettlement  program,  directed 
hei-e  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and 
headed  by  an  unpaid  volunteer,  has  placed 
40  Vietnamese  families  since  It  began  two 
mouths  ago. 

Some  of  the  families,  however,  are  still  at 
temporary  quarters  at  refugee  camps — await- 
ing final  word  on  housing  and  employment. 
Four  of  the  families  are  destined  for  Mary- 
land. 

On  Friday,  Harold  and  Muriel  Creeger,  of 
Smlthsburg,  are  to  pick  up  Lu  Thanh  Phouc, 
29,  at  Indlantown  Gap,  Pa. 

According  to  Mrs.  Creeger.  Mr.  Phouc  Is  a 
skilled  electrician,  welder  and  carpenter,  with 
seven  years  of  training. 

"He'll  live  here  as  long  as  he  wants,"  Mrs. 
Creeger  said  yesterday,  referring  to  her  house 
In  the  Catoctin  Motmtains,  near  Camp  David. 
"With  his  experience,  we  don't  anticipate 
having  any  trouble  helping  him  find  a  job." 

The  resettlement  program  is  administered 
by  the  Brethren  Service  Center,  a  worldwide 
refugee  and  humanitarian  relief  agency  based 
in  New  Windsor  and  financed  by  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren. 

The  service  center  has  helped  refugees  In 
the  past,  Including  the  Hungarians  who  came 
to  the  United  States  following  the  upheaval 
In  that  country  In  1956. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  set  aside 
$50,000  from  Its  "emergency  disaster  fund" 
for  the  Vietnamese  refugees,  most  of  which 
Is  being  spent  for  transporting  the  families 
from  the  camps  to  their  new  homes. 

Jean  A.  Kauffman,  an  unpaid  volunteer 
who  Is  coordinating  the  effort,  works  out  of 
a  small  office  In  the  service  center's  medical 
supply  warehouse. 

She  took  over  for  McKlnley  Coffman,  the 
center's  director  of  refugee  programs,  after 
Mr.  Coffman  went  to  Port  Chaffee,  Ark.,  to 
help  with  the  immediate  problems  at  the 
camp  itself. 

Since  May  19,  when  she  arrived  In  New 
Windsor,  Mrs.  Kauffman  has  devised  a  sys- 
tem for  matching  up  Vietnamese  families 
and  their  skills  with  communities  where 
those  particular  skills  are  useful. 

"Most  of  the  30,000  refugee  families — the 
average  family  Is  about  seven — are  govern- 
ment workers,  particularly  those  In  the  first 
group  to  arrive,"  Mrs.  Kauffman  said. 

"But  managerial  skills  are  no  good  If  they 
can't  speak  the  language,"  she  said.  "If  a 
man  ran  a  grocery  store  for  40  ye8««  in  Viet- 
nam, he  can't  do  that  here  without  speaking 
the  language." 

For  the  most  part,  large  groups — rather 
than  individuals — have  offered  to  sponsor  the 
refugees.  And  the  service  center  requires  that 
all  sponsors  have  the  support  of  the  local 
Brethren  congregation. 

"Many  people  can't  afford  to  go  It  alone," 
Mrs.  Kauffman  said.  "We  like  to  see  a  local 
congregation  get  together,  form  a  committee, 
and  collect  funds." 

She  tells  potential  sponsors  that  they  will 
need  at  least  $500  to  start,  and  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  assist  the  refugees  for 
at  least  six  months  if  necessary. 

"One  group  told  me  that  they  had  J.300. 
and  I  said  forget  It,"  she  said. 

According  to  recently  formulated  guide- 
lines, sponsors  must  "assist  the  family  In 
finding  housing,  employment,  school  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  and  furnishings  for 
the  house.  .  .  .  The  congregation  must  be 
responsible  for  as  much  financial  obligation 
as  needed.  If  this  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
local  church  potential,  assistance  can  be  re- 
quested from  the  [national]  disaster  fund." 

In  addition  to  placing  Mr.  Phouc  with  the 
Creegers,  Mii?.  Kai'Tman  arranged  for  a  fam- 


ily of  eight  to  settle  near  Easton,  where  the 
local  church  is  sponsoring  them  collectively. 

Mrs.  Norman  FIke,  a  member  of  the 
church's  committee,  said  that  her  group  has 
rented  a  house  for  Nyugen  Kim  Blnh  and 
Ills  family. 

Mrs.  Pike  said  that  the  house  will  »je  ready 
after  July  15,  and  that  the  church  has  two 
job  offers  for  Mr.  Blnh,  who  Is  waiting  with 
his  family  at  IndlantowTi  Gap. 

[E.VHIBIT  No.   21 
Sponsorship  fob  Vietnamese  Refugies 

L4C8 

(By  David  Winder) 

IMS  Angeles. — Wanted:  more  sponsors  of 
Vietnam  refugees. 

It  now  appears  that  thousands  of  refu- 
gees— originally  expected  to  stay  in  U.S. 
resettlement  camps  only  a  few  months — 
may  l)e  In  the  centers  for  several  more 
months.  And  some,  officials  have  said,  may 
have  to  stay  where  they  are  for  several  year.-;. 

The  problem  concerns  assurances  of  homes 
and  Job  offers  In  the  United  States. 

"Sponsorship  Is  going  too  slowly."  sav.s 
Elinor  Green  of  the  Intergo^  ernmental  Task 
Force  for  Vietnamese  Refugees  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Without  the  necessary  sponsor- 
ship, the  camps  could  not  be  cleared  of 
existing  refugees  to  make  way  for  thousands 
more  still  waiting  to  come  Into  the  country. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  some  60,0(W 
In  four  refugee  camps:  Camp  Pendleton, 
here  In  Southern  California.  Port  Chaffee  in 
Arkansas.  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  In  Florida, 
and.  the  latest  addition.  Indlantown  Gap  in 
Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile,  another  50.000 
are  marking  time  In  The  PhUlpplnes.  Guam, 
and  Wake  Islands. 

Of  the  approximately  120,000  refugees  ex- 
pected to  be  settled  In  the  U.S..  only  some 
25.000  have  been  sponsored  and  have  left 
the  refugee  camps. 

An  additional  1.878  from  Camp  Pendleton. 
553  from  Port  Chaffee,  and  338  from  Eglin 
had  been  sponsored  and  were  ready  to  go 
at  the  end  of  last  month. 

This,  however,  still  leaves  some  90,000  to 
100,000  refugees  who  must  either  get  spon- 
sorshlp  or  have  their  sponsorship  verified. 

Centers  such  as  Camp  Pendleton  were  es- 
tablished primarily  for  a  90-day  period— 
and  longer  only  If  necessary.  It  now  looks 
almost  certain  that  It  wlU  take  much  longer 
to  get  most  of  the  refugees  to  their  new 
communities  In  the  United  States. 

And  the  longer  resettlement  takes.  It  is 
believed  here,  the  greater  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  Increase  the  refugee  aid  fund,  which 
now  stands  at  $507  million. 

Miss  Green  cited  instances  of  a  "warm- 
heated  person  with  no  Job"  or  a  householder 
"willing  to  take  eight  people  Into  one  room 
of  his  two-bedroom  apartment"  as  sponsors 
who  would  not  meet  the  preictlcal  test  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

Altogether  20,000  calls  for  some  kind  of 
assistance  have  poured  Into  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Task  Forces  office  since  the  start 
of  the  refugee  exodus  late  in  April.  In  some 
cases  a  single  sponsor — a  church  or  an  In- 
stitution— has  offered  to  sponsor  several 
hundred  people. 

But  the  word  from  Washington  Is  that  a 
"Lot  more  sponsors  are  needed." 

One  thing  that  pleases  federal  officials 
end  volunteer  agencies  is  a  turnabout  as 
they  see  It  In  the  public's  attitude  toward 
refugees  from  Indifference  or  even  hostility 
to  a  more  embracing  welcome. 

Meanwhile  a  United  Nations  representa- 
tive says  there  are  more  than  1,000  relugees 
who  want  to  return  to  Vietnam. 

Each  refugee  who  wants  to  return  must 
complete  a  29-ltem  questionnaire,  said 
Mohamad  Gharlb,  the  UN  representative. 

"Over  1,000  here  and  at  other  camps  In 
the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  have  Indicated  a  de- 
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Btre  to  retom,"  the  UN  official  itated.  "But 
I  think  that  nxunber  will  Increase  .' 
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(By  Henry  B.  Braftshe  • 

The  program  to  settle  Vletnan  e^e 
In  the  United  States  has  fallei 
optimist  goals.  It  now  looks  as 
number  will  still  be  in  camps 
winter. 

Some  oflBcials  working  in  the 
worried  about  adequate  win 
ments.  Another  camp  mAy  have 
in  order  to  provide  proper  sbel 
p?ss  accustomed  to  South 
climate. 

Although  spokesmen  tar  the 
si3t  it  is  moving  right  along,  the  ' 
cUppage  {rom  the  goal  of  ciearin  ; 
by  October.  Others  Lnvclved  in 
Are   ponnlmtstic    about   long 
for  flttlog  a  sizable  number  of 
American  life. 

So  far,  129,646  persons  have 
goremment'j    refugee    network 
being  made   to  acsommodate 
more  who  are  expected  to  arrl\-^ 
days  from  temporary  refuge  in 
Hong  Kong,  Ualaysla  and  Sing. 

Homes  have  been  found  for 
Including  4.536  who  went  to  oth^r 

The  Commuiii't  authorities  in 
x\ot  Indicated  wheU>er  they  will 
2,325  who  have  said  they  want 
Detailed  questionnaires  requirec 
have  been  forwarded  there  by  Lh« 
tion^'  high  commissioner  for  ref 
of  these  prospectl'-e  returnees. 

The   253   persons   flown   from 
States  to  Ouam  last  weekend 
wait    there   until    Saigon    sends 
through  U.N.  channels.  Most  of  tt 
iiever  left  Guam  for  this  country 

The  prospective  returnees  hav 
licly    described    as    having 
minds  about  coming  to  the 
but.  In  fact,  some  of  them  never 
leave  South  Vietnam. 

A  number  of  fl-shermen.  for 
s^ld  they  were  scooped  up  by 
through     misunderstandings 
about    their   normal   business, 
crewmen  on  planes  and  hellcopte^ 
of    South    Vietnam    during    th 
evacuation. 

The  official  target  for  settllnb  all  those 
who  decide  to  remain  In  this  coi  intry  Is  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year,  set  back  from 
October.  But  some  senior  people  In  the  pro- 
gram say  that  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
next  Jime  30.  looks  like  a  men  attainable 
target. 

Voluntary  agencies  that  are  w 
government  funds  to  try  to 
report  they  are  now  getting 
handle  groups  of  them.  Indlvidu^ 
Vietnamese    families    continue 
directly   to   the  government's 
force. 

But  there  is  criticism  Inside 
with  the  way  offers  are  being 
refugees.   Some  think   only  the 
have   been  disposed   of,   and 
settling    those    without 
or   good    English    comprehensloi , 
poor. 

The  task  force  plans  to  close 
at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  whlih 
17,495  persons,  and  the  un-wlnte  rlzed 
Ings  at  Indlantown  Gap,  Pa.,  -wV^ 
Oct.  1.  Even  that  date  might  be 
Indlantown  Gap,  where  froet  coi^ld 
Sept.  15  and  the  bins  that  were 
blankets  and  warm  clothing  are 

Thoee  left  In  tl>ese  camps  will 
trated  In  the  other  two  domestic 
cording  to  task  force  plans.  The  j 
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Chaffee.  Ark.,  with  23.228  persons  now,  and  a 
tent  city  at  EgUn  Air  f^rce  Base,  Fla.,  with 

5,372. 

Some  officials  doubt  that  Egltn  will  prove 
adequate,  however.  And  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  says  that  no  more  than  18,000  persons 
should  be  acconuuodated  in  Chaffee  under 
winter  couditions. 

Because  of  its  hopes  of  settling  everyone 
be/ore  too  long,  the  task  force  lias  resisted  the 
idea  tiiat  another  military  camp  will  have  to 
be  opened. 

But  some  officials  are  beginning  to  tliink 
about  preparing  aiMther  camp  In  a  ooordl- 
oatsd  and  careful  way,  rather  than  waiting 
until  cold  weather  forces  a  crash  program. 

[ExniBrr  No.  3] 
A-^zisTAi.ci:  TO  Indochina  REtvczes — Toia- 

FaES  NlTMBEP.  ESTABUZUSO  FOR  THK  PUBLIC 

The  Inter-Agency  Indochina  Tbsk  rorce 
haj  been  receiving  hundreds  of  telephone 
calls  a  day  from  Americans  who  wish  to 
sponwr  a  specific  Vietnamese  family  or  are 
willing  to  offer  such  sportsorshlp  or  other 
assistance  to  families  selected  by  resettle- 
ment agencies.  All  such  calls  should  now  be 
directed  to  the  following  toll-free  number: 
80C-388-1180  (or  simply  632-9800  if  the  caller 
Is  In  the  D.C.  area) .  A  bank  of  telephones 
will  be  manned  by  operators  who  will  ask 
fcr  the  particulars  which  the  voluntary  re- 
settlement agencies  require  In  order  to  match 
sponsors  with  appropriate  families  after  they 
arrive  at  one  of  the  three  reception  centers 
In  the  United  States:  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia; Port  Chaffee,  Arkansas;  or  Eglln  Air 
Force  Base,  Florida. 

Members  of  the  public  who  have  previously 
filed  or  mailed  affidavits  of  support,  or  who 
have  notified  their  local  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  their  willingness 
to  sponsjr  a  specific  family,  are  advised  to 
repeat  this  Information  to  an  operator  at 
the  toU-free  800^36^1180  office. 

Individuals  wishing  to  make  cash  contri- 
butions may  send  their  checks  to  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Bed  Cross  marked 
for  "Assistance  to  Refugees  from  Indochina." 
or  to  any  of  the  folli:<^wlug  voluntary  agencies: 

Ua.  Catholic  Cooference  Migration  and 
Befugee  Services,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W..  Washiugtoo.  D.C. 

American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees, 
1709  Broadway.  Room  1316,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

Church  World  Service,  Immigration  &  Itef- 
ugee  Ptotrram.  475  Blverslde  Drive,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10087. 

Lutheran  Immigration  &  Refugee  Senrlce, 
315  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York,  NY.  10010. 

Unltetl  Hlas  Serrloe,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenu* 
South.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc.,  260  West  57th 
Street.  New  Yortc,  NY.  10019. 

International  Re^ue  Committee,  386  Park 
Avenrie  South,  New  York,  NY.   10016. 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice. 20  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

Traveler's  Aid-International  Social  Serv- 
ices, 345  East  4«th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Inter-Agency  Indochina  Task  Force 
has  also  been  receiving  hundreds  of  calls 
from  Americans  seeking  Information  on  the 
whereabouts  of  relatives  and  friends  who 
may  have  been  evacuated  from  Vietnam  and 
who  have  not  yet  arrived  in  this  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  numbers  of  evacuees  Involved, 
their  widely-scattered  locations,  even  on  the 
single  Island  of  Guam,  and  the  pace  of  their 
onward  movement  to  the  continental  United 
States,  It  has  not  been  possible  to  devise 
an  acceptable  locator  system  and  callers 
have  been  advised  to  await  word  that  is  cer- 
tain to  come  to  them  from  the  incoming 
famaies.  The  public  Is  urged  not  to  attempt 
to  telephone  Guam  or  any  of  the  three  recep- 
tion centers  in  an  effort  to  find  Vietnamese 


families.  Such  calls  tie  up  the  switchboards 
and  delay  a  self-locaUng  process  on  the  part 
of  the  refugees  who  are  trying  to  reach  their 
American  friends.  Self -locating  is  in  fact  well 
under  way,  as  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
10,000  Vietnamese  who  have  already  left  the 
three  reception  centers  fcr  their  new  com- 
munities can  attest. 

PROcrssiNC  or  l:^wxYmrssr.  Rcpugfes 

This  message  establishes  guidelines  and 
procedures  for  processing  Indochlnese  refu- 
gees quickly  through  the  reception  area^ 
In  the  United  States  while  still  Insuring  that 
the  refugees  are  property  resettled  and  that 
the  passlbUity  of  their  becoming  a  public 
charge  Is  reduced.  The  goal  Is  to  make  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  self-stinportlng  members  of 
their  communities  In  the  shortest  posslbl? 
time. 

GENERAL 

The  guidelines  and  procedures  set  fcrth  In 
tixis  message  should  be  followed  at  each 
processing  center.  However,  the  Seuior  Civil 
Coordinator  may  modify  th&se  prccedures  to 
fit  his  pMurticuiar  needs.  He  should  notify  the 
Inter-Agency  Task  Force,  Wishiiigtcn,  D.C 
of  major  changes. 

Processing  should  be  accomplished  expedi- 
tiously. Arriving  refugees  should  begin  proc- 
essing as  soon  as  practicable.  The  elements  cf 
processing  are:  (A>  Reception;  (B)  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  Ir- 
Processlng;  <C)  Issuance  of  Social  Security 
Niunbers;  (D)  Health,  Education,  Welfare. 
Health  and  Social  Services  OcunseUlng:  <E| 
Sponsorship  Veraicatlon;  (P)  INS  Fuial  Proc- 
essing (Security  Check  Verification » ;  lOi 
Final  Oiitprocessliig  and  Travel. 
sEctran  y  clearawces 
Results  of  security  checks  are  required  be- 
fore release  from  refugee  camps  for  all 
refugees  17  and  over  except:  (A)  relatives  of 
either  American  citizens  or  permanent  re.si- 
dent  aliens;  and  (B)  former  U.S.  Government 
employees  having  had  valid  security  clear- 
anoe.s.  Security  checks  on  pei-socs  in  these 
catr.^ories  will  be  performed  after  they  have 
arrived  at  their  final  destination. 

SPONSORSHIP 

With  certain  exceptions,  refugees  require 
Rponsors  to  assist  In  insuring  that  the  refu- 
gees do  not  become  public  charges  and  to 
help  each  refugee  make  the  transition  from 
refugee  status  to  btatus  as  a  fself-.-ufllclent 
member  of  his  commtinltf. 

Spont;orshlp  can  take  the  form  of  an  offer 
cf  support,  employment  or  bath.  However, 
the  sponaor  miwt  also  be  ready  to  help  the 
refugee  »1th  some  of  the  lew  tangible  aspects 
cf  resettlement  such  as  adjustment  to  a  new 
culture,  acquainting  the  refugee  with  Ameri- 
can law  and  requirements.  Sponsorship  is  not 
a  formal,  legal  commitment.  However,  the 
sponsor  undertakes  a  clear  moral  commit- 
ment to  help  the  refugee  to  the  best  of  hl.s 
ability. 

SPONSORSIITP  RBgUlKEMZTTTS 

A  sponsor,  in  conjitnction  with  an  appro- 
priate Volag,  will  be  expected  to : 

1.  Receive  the  refugee  and  his  family; 

2.  Provide  shelter  and  food,  until  the  refu- 
gee becomes  self-sufficient.  Shelter  need  not 
be  in  the  re.sidenoe  of  the  sponsor  but  must 
be  adequate; 

3.  Provide  clothing  and  pocket  money; 

4.  Provide  assistance  in  finding  employ- 
ment and  in  school  enrollment  for  children; 

5.  Cover  ordinary  medical  costs  or  medical 
Insurance. 

Once  employment  Is  obtained,  the  sponsor 
will  a88l?t  the  refugee  to  locate  permanent 
bousing,  aoqulre  mtnlmal  fumltnre  and  ar- 
range for  utilities. 

nOCESSlMU  OF  HE>  UtxEKS  BT  CATWSORT 

The  following  procedures  win  apply  for 
the  processing  of  various  refugee  categories: 
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1.  Refugees  without  spotisors 

Voluntary  agencies  w^ll  play  the  major  role 
ill  resettling  refugees  by  matching  them  with 
siieciflc  sponso:s  by  obtaining  the  pledges  of 
individuals,  churches  cw  commimity  groups 
to  resettle  the  refugees  and  by  matching 
oilier  offers  of  sponsorship  that  are  not  spe- 
cific as  to  persons  or  family.  (Annex  A) . 

The  Department  of  State  lias  received  a 
number  of  offers  for  sponsor.ship.  employ- 
ment,  housing  and  material  assistance,  "These 
offers  will  be  made  available  to  the  Volags 
for  verification  and  follow-up.  Similar  offers 
received  at  the  reception  center^i  should  be 
referred  to  Voluntary  Agency  representatives 
at  the  centers. 
2.  Refugees  specificully  named  by  a  sponsor 

Offers  to  sponsor  a  named  individual 
or  family  which  can  be  matched  with 
refugees  of  the  same  name  at  the  camps 
should  be  referred  to  a  Volag  for  verl- 
licatlon.  Because  of  the  similarity  of  Viet- 
namese names,  the  Volag  should  first  verify 
that  the  correct  refugees  have  been  located. 
Ill  cases  where  a  sponsor  has  named  a  specific 
family  or  the  refugee  has  named  a  proposed 
sjjonsor,  the  Volag  will  make  appropriate  In- 
quiries of  the  sponsor  to  confirm  his  willing- 
ness to  help  the  refugee  and  to  verify  the 
plans  for  resettling  the  refugee.  Tlie  respon- 
sibilities the  sponsor  is  assuniins  wUl  be  ex- 
pained  to  the  sponsor.  As  required,  the  Vol- 
ag will  arrange  for  a  local  check  to  deter- 
mine insofar  as  possible  whether  the  sponsor 
lias  the  means  needed  for  sponsorship. 

Prospective  sponsors  should  be  requested  to 
send  a  statement  or  telegram  to  the  indlvid- 
uril  refugee  in  care  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  the  local  camp  or  to  clarify  to  Ihe 
Volag  representative  in  the  sponsor's  locality 
that  he  understands  the  obligations  of  spon- 
sorsliip  and  will  make  every  effort  to  provide 
or  assist  the  named  refugees  in  obtaining 
housing,  employment  and  other  assistance 
wliich  will  lead  to  self-sufficiency.  Statement 
should  be  signed  and  contain  address  and 
telephone  of  sponsor.  We  are  asking  the 
Volags  to  publicize  the  availability  of  their 
direct-name  sponsorship  service.  (Annex  B). 

If  the  sponsor  Is  determined  to  be  re.sponsi- 
ble  by  the  Volag,  INS  will  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  the  refugee  from  camp.  Thoee  cases 
considered  doubtful  by  the  Volag  will  be  re- 
jected and  the  refugee  will  be  resettled  by 
other  voluntary  agency  efforts. 

3.  Refugees  with  inde^wndent  7neans 

Certain  refugees  may  have  access  to  per- 
btmai  resources  which  will  enable  them  to  be 
self-sustaining.  Tliese  refugees  may  require 
only  brief  counselling  to  direct  tliem  to  a 
resettlement  location.  A  single  adult  or  fam- 
ily with  at  least  one  adtilt  with  facility  in 
English,  vocational  skills  and  a  general  idea 
of  a  resettlement  location  can  meet  the  self- 
sustaining  test  if  the  family  has  average  re- 
.soiirces  of  $4000  per  capita,  exclusive  of  trans- 
poriatiou.  A  board  at  each  camp  comprised 
of  oftlcials  of  State,  INS  and  HEW  will  make 
the  determination  of  self-st;fficieucy  and  au- 
thorize release  from  camp.  Refugees  deter- 
mined to  have  adequate  personal  funds 
should  not  be  maintained  at  camps  at  USG 
expense  once  security  checks  are  completed. 

The  board  will  Interview  the  refugee  and 
determine  wliether  he  can  adequately  meet 
the  above  test  of  self-sufficiency.  If  he  Coes, 
he  will  be  certified  for  departure  from  camp 
v.lthout  referral  to  a  Voluntary  Agency  and 
n-jthout  the  requirement  for  sponsorship. 
•V.  Rplatires  of  American  citi-:ers  and 
permanent  aliens 

HEW,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Red  Crass, 
^^ill  verify  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
imined  relative  to  "sponsor"  and  resettle  the 
refugee.  Once  confirmed,  INS  will  release 
those  refugees  without  an  additional  sponsor- 
ship requirement.  If  HEW  decides  the  spon- 
sor l.s  unable  to  care  for  the  ref  usrees.  the  case 


will  be  passed  to  an  accredited  Voluntary 
Agency  for  processing.  "Relatives"  of  U.S. 
citizens  includes  spouse,  parents,  grand- 
parents, children,  grandchildren,  unmarried 
siblings  and  handicapped  dependents. 
5.  Offers  by  former  employers 

If  sponsorship  Is  offered  by  a  former  em- 
ployer, the  offer  will  be  reviewed  by  the  board 
established  under  Section  3,  and  if  the  former 
employer  is  deemed  to  be  responsible — a 
major  corporation,  charitable  group  or  USG — 
the  refugee  will  be  released  to  the  employer 
without  Voluntary  Agency  assistance.  If  the 
employer  cannot  offer  the  full  range  of  spon- 
sor services,  he  should  be  put  in  touch  with 
an  approved  resettlement  Voluntary  Agency. 

If  an  employer  proposes  to  send  the  refugee 
outside  the  United  States  to  work,  the  refugee 
should  consult  with  INS  to  ensure  that  ap- 
propriate travel  and  re-entry  documents  are 
issued. 

6.  Trai^el 

The  refugee  may  travel  at  his  own  expen.^e, 
the  expense  of  his  sponsor,  or  government 
expense.  Government-paid  travel  should  not 
be  relied  upon  and  at  a  minimum,  partial 
payment  by  the  spoiisor  or  refugee  should 
be  attempted.  However,  government-paid 
travel  is  preferred  over  Jeopardizing  sponsor- 
ship or  depriving  the  refugee  of  essential 
funds  required  for  resettlement.  In  order  to 
determine  eligibility  for  government  travel 
expenses,  the  assets  of  the  refugee  or  spon- 
sor should  be  verified  by  HEW  before  travel 
is  authorized  at  government  expense.  Doc- 
umentation of  the  lack  of  ability  of  the  ref- 
ugee or  spoiisor  to  finance  travel  Is  required. 
Attached  at  Annex  C  Is  a  sample  form  which 
may  be  used  by  the  refugee  or  sponsor  to  au- 
thenticate the  requirement  for  travel  at  gov- 
ernment expense. 

CI.F.ARAI>rCES 

This  mes.sage  has  been  cleared  with  the 
appropriate  government  agencies  and  has 
been  discussed  with  the  Voluntary  Agencies. 


Amendment  to  Sponsorship  Gctdance 
Reference:  State  115936, 

1.  You  should  add  the  following  category 
to  cover  sponsorship  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  A)  If  a  state  or  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment wishes  to  qualify  as  a  sptonsor  for  a 
group  of  refugees,  they  must  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  mobilizing  organizations 
and  individuals  in  that  state,  city,  or  county 
and  for  securing  local  sponsors.  Offers  of 
sponsorship  would  be  received  and  screened 
by  the  unit  of  government,  preferably 
through  a  refugee  task  force  comprised  of 
public/private  voluntary  sector.  States  and 
local  governments  should  be  certain  not  to 
solicit  potential  sponsors  from  accredited 
voluntary  resettlement  agency  sources. 

B)  A  project  manager  from  the  state/com- 
munity would  go  to  nearest  reception  center 
with  their  resettlement  proposal.  If  approved 
by  the  on-site  civil  coordinator/INS/HEW 
representative  they  will  be  certified  to  ar- 
range selection  and  relocation  of  refugees. 

C)  Casts  Incurred  by  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment will  be  reimbursed  by  Dept.  of  State 
up  to  $500  per  capita  as  soon  as  resettlement 
Is  completed.  No  VOLAG  certification  at  the 
reception  site  is  required — nor  will  VOLAG 
receive  reimbursement.  Government  unit 
should  sign  the  same  assurances  that  are  re- 
quired from  other  sponsors — they  will  make 
every  effort  to  enable  the  refugees  to  become 
self-sufficient,  and  will  provide  long-term 
guidance  in  securing  bousing,  employment, 
etc.  The  state  or  local  government  must  also 
be  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  re- 
locating refugees  should  original  sponsorship 
arrangements  fall.  Specific  monetary  guid- 
ance will  be  contained  in  .separate  contrac- 
ttial  arrangement*. 


(Exhibit  No.  4] 
HEW  News 


Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  announced 
today  that  HEW  will  provide  100  percent  re- 
imbursement to  States  for  welfare,  medical 
assistance,  and  social  services  for  Vletname.'^e 
and  Cambodian  refugees  who  need  such  help 
after  they  have  been  resettled  in  American 
communities. 

Purpose  of  the  policy  is  to  prevent  refugees 
from  becoming  a  burden  on  State  or  loc<il 
resources  in  Instances  in  which  a  resettle- 
ment plan  breaks  down  and  a  refugee  may 
have  to  turn  to  a  State  agency  for  help  c^r 
preliminary  advice. 

Today's  action,  which  confirmed  advice  it 
the  States  on  April  29  pending  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation,  was  taken  under  the 
Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975  which  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  May  23.  Under  that  Act,  »40.'> 
million  was  appropriated  for  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  refugee  costs,  of  which  $100  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  to  HEW  to  cover  Initial 
medical  treatment  and  screening,  education, 
welfare,  and  health  costs  on  behalf  ol  the 
refugees. 

"The  refugees  will  be  re.settled  by  nation..! 
voluntary  resettlement  agencies  or  by  Stati* 
or  local  governments,  and  they  will  all  ha'.e 
sponsors  who  xtndertake  to  provide  shelter, 
food,  and  help  In  finding  employment,"  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  said.  "This  is  our  goal  at 
all  times.  However,  in  any  large-scale  refugee 
resettlement  program,  some  refugees  wilt 
have  to  seek  aid  from  State  agencies.  In  thosti 
Instances,  our  policy  will  assure  that  th*; 
refugees  do  not  become  a  burden  on  Stat? 
or  local  resources,  and  so  for  public  assist- 
ance, medical  assistance,  and  social  servicer 
the  normal  State  matching  will  not  be 
required." 

John  A.  Svahn,  Acting  Administrator  of 
HEW.s  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  to 
which  the  refugee  assistance  program  was 
assigned  by  Congress,  said  "the  refugee  as- 
sistance program  is  temporary  and  the  funds 
are  limited.  We  expect,  however,  that  mo.^t 
of  the  sponsored  families  and  IndivldualK 
will  not  need  welfare  becau.se  they  will  be- 
come self-sufficient." 

Mr.  Svahn  added  that  "the  States  now 
manage  a  $25  billion  a  year  Federal-State 
public  assistance  system.  We  are  sure  that 
the  States  represent  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing out  this  special  program  as  well.  Tlie 
100  percent  Federal  reimbursement  policy 
will  include  the  States'  administrative  ex- 
penses, within  certain  limitations. 

In  its  instructions  to  the  States,  SRS  issued 
the  following  guidelines: 

Unlike  the  Aid  to  Famille.?  with  Dependent 
Children  Program  (AFDC),  assistance  will 
be  provided  to  eligible  refugees  on  the  basin 
of  need  whether  or  not  children  are  Involved. 

States  must  verify  that  a  sponsorship  has 
broken  down  before  cash  assistance  can  be 
provided.  They  must  also  notify  the  resettle- 
ment agency  so  it  can  try  to  find  another 
sponsor. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  breakdown  in  sponsor- 
ship, medical  assistance  woiUd  be  provided 
when  major  medical  needs  arise  which  a 
sponsor  is  unable  to  meet  evf-n  though  he 
can  continue  his  other  efforts  on  behalf  of 
a  refugee  family. 

If  a  State  finds  that  refugees  in  a  com- 
munity apply  for  welfare  shortly  after  ar- 
rival, the  States  must  Immediately  Inform 
an  SRS  Regional  Office,  which  will  work  with 
the  voluntary  resettlement  agencies  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence. 

The  amount  of  cash  assistance  to  the 
eligible  refugees  will  be  the  same  as  that 
paid  by  the  State  to  Its  American  AFDC 
recipients. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  welfare  process, 
States  can  tssue  the  first  cash  grant  on  an 
emergency  basis. 
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HEW  Secretary  Casper  W 
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HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
day   announced   that  HEW   w 
tlme-onJy   grants   this   fall   to 
emergency   costs  of   Instructing 
and  Canobodlan  school  children 
trlcts  enrolling  high  concentraiions 
children. 

"We  expect  refugee  families  t< 
widely  across  the  Nation," 
berger  said.  "In  those  Instance  t 
centratlons  develop,  however, 
opportunity   will   assure   the 
children  do  not  become  a  burden 
or  local  school  budgets." 

To  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
number   of   refugees   enrolled 
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old  will  vary  from  $200  to 
exact  flgure  to  be  determined 
similar  to  the  formula  used  In 
I  program,  which  will  take  into 
actual  cost  of  Instruction  witl  in 
In  which  the  district  is  located 
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THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD 
OIL    DECONTROL 
WITH  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
alarmed   that   the    adminis 
misluteipreted  congressiona. 
the  issue  of  oil  decontrol 
continue  seeking  a  compromise 
President  on  oil  prlcine,  and 
not  to  act  unilaterally  closi|ig 
now  to  further  negotiations 
Tliat  can  only  result  In  su4den 
trol  August  31.  And  that 
heavy  cost  in  terms  of  hiiher 
prices,  lost  jobs,  and  slashep 
incomes  which  virtually 
recession. 

Since  January,  Congress 
dent  have  been  seeking  a  cci^promlse 
oil  pricing — with  Congress 
the  administration's  push 
higher  oil  prices. 

The  President's  two  oil  de^ntrol 
posals  in  January  and  April 
when  Congress  refused  to 
Counterproposals    from 
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cluding elimination  of  the  oil  import  duty 
and  a  rollback  of  old  oil  prices  were 
vetoed. 

Last  week,  the  House  rejected  the  third 
Presidential  proposal — which  called  for 
oil  decontrol  to  occur  over  30  months. 
This  week,  the  House  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  second  oil  price  rollback 
proposal.  Finally,  the  President's  fourth 
decontrol  proposal — abolishing  oil  price 
controls  after  39  months — was  rejected 
after  debate  by  the  House. 

In  September,  the  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  the  second  congressional  oil 
price  rollback  proposal  and  send  it  to 
President  Ford. 

That  is  a  history  of  negotiations — a 
history  of  proposal,  and  coimterpro- 
posal  designed  to  result  in  a  compromise 
pricing  system  for  domestic  oil. 

But  it  has  been  a  negotiation  recently 
marked  by  bluster  and  threats  by  admin- 
istration personalities  —  personalities 
hopefully  acting  without  support  from 
the  White  House. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  Congress 
wants  oil  decontrol  negotiations  to  con- 
tinue. It  was  for  that  reason  alone  that 
S.  1849 — extending  present  price  con- 
troLs  on  oil  for  6  more  months — ^was 
passed.  Yet,  Congress  hears  that  ttie 
President  will  veto  this  simple  6-month 
extension,  that  he  will  act  to  allow  Im- 
mediate oil  decontrol  to  occur  on  Au- 
gust 31  by  failing  to  sign  legislation  to 
extend  oil  price  controls. 

The  President  should  not  unilaterally 
and  precipitously  end  negotiations  over 
oil  Dricine  by  vetoing  this  measure. 

Congress  wants  these  negotiations  to 
continue.  But  the  President  must  sign 
this  bill  or  the  price  of  oil  will  be  com- 
pletely decontrolled  on  August  31. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
evaluated  the  Impact  of  Immediate  oil 
decontrol,  coupled  with  the  $1.50  per 
barrel  oil  price  rise  by  OPEC  widely  pre- 
dicted for  October  1.  The  impact  would 
be  devastating. 

It  would  ti-ausfer  upward  of  $40  bil- 
lion over  tlie  next  year  from  consumers 
to  oil  companies  and  OPEC  nations.  This 
reduction  in  disposable  incomes  will  re- 
tard recovery  In  real  output  or  GNP, 
holding  it  at  a  growth  rate  barely  suf- 
ficient to  allow  for  natural  labor  force 
expansion.  This  low  growth  rate,  there- 
fore, will  prevent  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment; in  fact,  miemployment  will  re- 
main above  8.5  percent  at  least  through 
1976.  That  means  some  700,000  jobs  will 
be  lost  in  the  midst  of  our  worst  postvv'ar 
recession. 

Prices  through  1976  will  rise  50  per- 
cent faster  than  now  predicted,  witli 
gasoline,  feitillzer,  food,  and  chemicals 
rising  much  faster.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  could  Increase  by  up  to  10  percent 
by  next  summer.  Growth  in  real  GNP 
would  be  cut  by  one-third. 

In  short,  oil  decontrol  will  create  an- 
other energy  recession.  It  uill  do  to  us 
next  year  exactly  what  the  OPEC  cartel 
did  to  us  last  year. 

In  Minnesota,  the  impact  will  be  mag- 
nifled  because  of  our  de!>endence  on 
agriculture. 

It  will  raise  the  oil  bills  of  Minnesota 
fo.TTiers  by  almost  $200  million;   that 


means  tlie  average  farm  family  will  face 
an  $1800  leap  In  oil,  gas  and  diesel  prod- 
uct costs  over  the  next  year. 

It  will  raise  the  electric  bills  of  Min- 
nesota food  producers  by  30  percent  or 
more — pushing  their  total  electricity 
costs  by  next  summer  close  to  $70 
million. 

It  will  mean  a  jump  iu  the  typical 
family's  energy  and  food  costs  of  $850. 

It  will  mean  gasoline  prices  by  next 
summer  of  70  cents  per  gallon.  And  they 
could  go  much  higher  because  we  would 
be  defenseless  to  control  prices  charged 
by  the  oil  comiianies.  Diesel  prices  will 
be  between  45  cents  and  50  cents  per 
gallon. 

Finally,  the  prices  of  fertilizer  will 
jump  by  close  to  50  percent  pushing: 

Ammonia  to  25  cents  per  pound; 

Dry  nitrogen  to  30  cents  per  pound; 

Phosphate  to  30  cents  per  pound;  and 

Potash  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  tliese  economic  effects 
will  be  catastrophic  in  their  Impact  on 
our  sagging  economy  and  on  the  tens 
of  millions  of  American  families  desper- 
ately struggling  to  make  ends  meet  dur- 
ing the  worst  recession  in  40  years.  The 
President  must  agree  to  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Congress  and  extend  price 
controls  in  the  meantime.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  the  most  blatant  single 
act  of  economic  irresponsibility  by  any 
President  in  this  century. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  this  week  in  pro- 
viding for  cost-of-living  salary  adjust- 
ments for  Federal  employees  who  have 
previously  been  excluded  from  such  in- 
creases by  statutory  salary  ceilings. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  called  for 
salary  increases  for  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  While  practically  all  other 
Federal  employees  have  enjoyeid  cost-of- 
living  salary  adjustments,  the  salaries  of 
Federal  judges  have  remained  frozen 
since  1969.  In  effect  such  individuals 
have  suffered  a  drop  in  real  income  of 
45  percent  In  this  period  of  6  years. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  neglected  our 
responsibility  to  insui-e  that  Federal  serv- 
ice remains  attractive  enough  financially 
to  draw  and  hold  the  most  competent 
and  talented  men  and  women  this  coun- 
try has  to  offer. 

Although  I  feel  this  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  for  all  Federal  employees,  I  feel 
most  strongly  where  members  of  the  Fed- 
eial  judiciai-y  aie  concerned. 

Before  passage  of  this  legislation.  Fed- 
eral District  Court  Judges  received  $40,- 
000;  Federal  appellate  court  judges, 
$42,500;  and  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  $60,000.  While  these  fig- 
ures seem  ample  at  first  glance,  a  simple 
corapaii^ion  with  salaries  of  other  profes- 
sionals in  the  United  States  proves  tliis 
not  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  period  between  1969  and  1974, 
most — non-Federal — executives'  salaries 
have  increased  approximately  37  per- 
cent, and  In  1975  these  salaries  may  in- 
crease by  up  to  10  percent  more.  Almost 
half  of  the  States  In  the  Union  are  pay- 
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Ing  their  State  judges  at  rates  equal  to 
or  greater  than  those  paid  to  U.S.  Federal 
Judges.  For  example.  In  my  own  State 
of  Illinois,  as  of  January  7,  1975,  State 
ju'^tlces  received  amounts  of  $50,000, 
?45,000,  $42,500,  and  $37,500  for  supreme 
court,  appellate  court,  circuit  court,  and 
associate  justices  respectively. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  am  pleased  that  we  have 
finally  made  a  beginning  in  righting  a 
erave  injustice. 


CiVE  WORLD  TO  SHARE:  MINNE- 
SOTA AGRICULTURE  REPORTS  ON 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S 
YEAR  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  excellent  reporting 
that  has  been  typical  of  Minnesota  Agri- 
culture imder  the  direction  of  Milton 
Hakel,  who  has  served  as  editor  of  this 
fine  publication  for  18  yeais. 

MUt  Hakel  attended  the  United  Na- 
tions International  Women's  Year  World 
Conference  in  Mexico  City,  June  19 
through  July  2  and  brought  back  a  com- 
prehensive and  most  informative  series 
of  articles  for  the  thousands  of  readers 
of  Minnesota  Agriculture,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Miimesota  Farmers  Union. 

This  publication  devoted  an  entire  sec- 
tion of  its  July  10  issue,  some  20  pages, 
to  extensive  coverage  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  our  people  seem 
to  think  that  our  fanning  communities 
are  interested  only  in  issues  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  agriculture.  But  I 
submit  these  articles,  whicli  constitute 
only  a  sampling  of  the  articles  on  the 
Conference,  as  definitive  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  I  woidd  venture  to  say  that 
Minnesota  Agriculture  readers  will  be 
better  Informed  about  the  proceedings  of 
this  conference  than  most  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  limitations  on  space 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  include  aU 
of  these  fine  articles.  But  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  my  colleagues  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  and  study  the  few  I 
am  able  to  Include  In  the  Record. 

Thousands  of  delegates,  representing 
131  nations,  attended  this  historic  con- 
ference to  define  and  illuminate  the 
problems  which  confront  women  around 
the  world.  A  good  deal  of  the  discussion 
centered  around  the  unique  position  of 
women  In  developing  countries  and  the 
necessity  that  they  be  given  a  primary 
role  in  development. 

Editor  Hakel  put  his  finger  on  the  core 
issues: 

To  answer  the  question  whether  IWY  really 
made  any  difference,  he  says,  we  ask  this 
question — can  the  world  again  ever  be  the 
same  after  it  has  heard  about  and  rec- 
ognized: 

Tliat  half  of  the  world's  two  billion  women 
live  in  varying  stages  of  poverty,  squalor  and 
malnutrition? 

That  40  percent  of  the  women  of  th« 
world — about  800  million — cannot  read  or 
write? 

Tliat  many  of  the  worst  conditions  are 
among  farm  and  rural  women  of  the  poorest 
nations,  tied  to  poverty  by  a  world  wbfa^ 
lacks  a  global  poUcy  In  food? 

That  In  some  badcward  nations  women 
are  little  more  than  beasts  of  burden? 
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That  In  all  countries  women,  at  least  to 
an  extent,  are  conditioned  by  the  educational 
system  to  a  secondary  role  In  society? 

That  in  some  areas  sexual  exploitation  of 
women  for  profit  is  still  scandalously 
common? 

The  Women's  Year  Conference  fo- 
cused on  these  and  other  areas  of  urgent 
importance  to  men  and  women  in  all 
nations. 

Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference wrestled  with  problems  of  devel- 
opment, education,  population,  and.  of 
course,  employment  policies — In  indi- 
vidual nations  and  within  the  United 
Nations  itself. 

The  conference  represented  an  ac- 
knowledgement by  the  international 
community  that  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  women  are  universal.  While  the 
problems  are  more  acute  in  some  nations 
than  others,  all  must  share  the  common 
goal  of  enhancing  the  lives  of  women 
and  encouraging  their  participation  In 
national  life. 

Secretary-General  Kurt  Waldheim 
emphasized  the  International  aspect  of 
the  problem  when  he  said: 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  In  the  de- 
velopment of  International  understanding 
when  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  great 
problems  which  afflict  us  now,  and  whicb 
wiU  confront  us  even  more  severely  in  the 
future  unless  we  resolve  them,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  solution  by  Individual  nations,  or 
even  groups  of  nations. 

While,  as  with  any  multinational  con- 
ference, there  were  some  who  sought  to 
disrupt  the  proceedings  or  to  enage  in 
political  haranguing,  Mr.  Hakel  reports 
that  the  delegates  were,  by-and-large, 
united  in  their  efforts  to  address  forth- 
rightly  the  long-neglected  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  status  of  women. 

Mrs.  Beverly  Manley,  leader  of  the 
Jamaican  delegation,  emphasized  In 
simple  but  eloquent  terms  the  im- 
portance of  cooperation  rather  than 
confrontation  between  men  and  women 
when  she  said,  "We  have,  after  all,  only 
one  world  to  share." 

I  believe  there  is  much  to  learn  from 
these  articles,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  publication  which  devoted 
as  much  effort  and  space  to  coverage  of 
this  important  conference.  This  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  way  citizens  In  rural 
areas  are  kept  Informed  of  national  and 
International  events.  Publications  such 
as  Minnesota  Agriculture  plsiy  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  role  in  developing 
uudei'standing  and  cooperation  among 
nations.  I  personally  am  very  proud  of 
this  excellent  coverage  of  the  IWY  Con- 
ference, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  these  articles  to  be  Informative 
and  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  from  the  July 
10,  1975,  Issue  of  Minnesota  Agricultuie 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
One  Man's  Opinion — Aftek  Mexico  City — 

This  Woruj  Will  Netek  Again  Be  QirrrE 

The  Same 

(By  MUton  D.  Hakel) 

The  delegate  from  Jamaica — ^Mrs.  Manley — 
summed  it  up  the  best  when  she  said  that 


cooperation  and  understanding  between  men 
and  women  is  imperative  because,  after  all, 
"we  have  only  one  world  to  share." 

Her  balanced  perspective,  unfortunately, 
did  not  prevail  among  all  delegates.  The  con- 
ference was  hurt,  as  ustial,  by  one-dimen- 
sional people  with  a  set  political  speech  \*i 
recite. 

These  who  p>.it  politics  ahead  of  discussion 
of  women's  conditions  almost  side-tracked 
the  conference  with  their  outcries  about 
Zionism,  colonialism  apartheid  aud  the 
American  control  of  the  Panama  canal. 

Bi'.t  the  conference  was  always  yanked  back 
to  reality  by  Mrs.  SipUa  and  by  others  such 
as  the  distinguished  French  Secretary  of 
State  for  Women's  Affairs,  Francolse  Glroud, 
who  warned  that  the  conference  "should  not 
be  detoured  towards  political  matters,  rele- 
gating the  women's  cause  to  a  secondary 
level." 

"The  objective  of  the  Conference  Is  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  the  gap  between  the 
statu-s  of  men  and  women,"  she  continued. 
"If  we  Join  in  other  atruggles  and  leave  wom- 
en's struggles  until  tomorrow,  we  xaay  &nd 
ourselves  In  a  new  world,  but  il  will  stUl  be 
a  world  run  by  men." 

Mexico  was  an  appropriate  locale  for  Uie 
conference — the  heart  of  the  Latin  American 
practice  of  "machlamo"  (male  dominance)  — 
it  needed  the  exposure  to  frauk  talk  abcui 
discrimination  against  women. 

It  was  a  difficult  conference  because  Uie 
situation  of  women  varies  so  greatly  from  the 
rich  countries  to  tboee  in  the  most  primitive 
stages — and  even  within  countries  theoi- 
selves.  It  was  understandably  difficult  for 
women  of  the  U.S.  and  Latin  American  or 
African  countries  to  hnd  a  common  ground. 

Since  UN  conferences  can  only  bring  out 
conditions  and  seek  a  ccnsensus.  but  caunot 
assure  action  by  tlie  UN  member  nations,  it 
Is  a  common  reaction  to  dismiss  the  proceed- 
ings as  having  resulted  in  nothing.  Some 
were  therefore  disappointed  with  the  Mexico 
City  sessions  and  worried  tliat  the  recom- 
mendations would  "simply  gather  dust  iu 
some  bureaucrat's  desk  drawer." 

But,  if  the  Conference  was  understood  to 
be  a  "consciousness  raising"  effort,  as  it 
Eurely  was,  then  the  results  can  only  be 
assessed  as  time  goes  on. 

To  answer  the  questions  whether  IWY 
really  made  any  difference,  we  ask  this  ques- 
tion— can  the  wcwld  again  ever  be  the  same 
after  it  has  heard  about  and  recogniised — 

That  half  of  the  world's  two  billion  womeu 
live  In  varying  stages  of  poverty,  squalor  and 
malnutrition? 

That  40  perr'ent  of  the  women  of  the 
world — about  800  mlUion— caunot  read  or 
write? 

That  many  of  the  worst  conditions  are 
among  farm  and  rural  women  of  the  poorest 
nations,  tied  to  poverty  by  a  workl  which 
lacks  a  global  policy  on  food? 

Tliat  In  some  backward  natloiis  women  are 
little  more  than  beasts  of  burden? 

That  in  all  countries  women  at  least  to 
an  extent  are  conditioned  by  the  educational 
system  to  a  secondary  role  in  society? 

That  in  some  areas  sexual  exploitation  of 
women  for  profit  is  still  scan^lalously 
common? 

Prom  here  on,  everything  depends  on  the 
foUow-through.  We  expect  history  to  show 
that  the  International  Women's  Year  and 
the  world  conference  were  truly  a  turning 
point. 

The  UJ5.  DocoMZNT  on  Equality  and 
Okvelopmbnt 
Designation  of  an  International  Women's 
Year  Is  In  Itself  an  admission — an  admis- 
sion that  In  the  vrorklngs  of  most  societies. 
past  and  present,  tradition  has  accorded 
women  an  Inferior  role  and  status  and  that 
the  time  for  change  has  come.  It  Is  also  a 
signal  that  certainly  at  this  point  in  history, 
failure  to  use  women's  full  potential  Impedes 
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the  development  not  only  of 
themselves  but  of  women  as 
latlng  their  human  rights. 

IWT  has  chosen,  as  two  of  its 
e(|uality  for  women,  and  their 
development.   These   goals   are 
interrelated.  They  rest  upon  the 
mltment  to  human  rights  and  " 
and   to   the   development   of 
manner  which  makes  It  possible 
hitman  aspirations  and  potentials, 
indispensable  to  the  other.  Equality 
development     means     shared 
frustration.    Development   without 
may  mean  a  worsened  situation 
women,   both   these   whose   main 
activity  la  the  home  and  those 
outeide.  Similarly,  achievins  one 
helps  achieve  the  other.  Developme|it 
new  situations  and  changes 
possible  for  women  to  win  a  new 
status.  And  the  full,  equal  partial^ 
women  in  the  development  process 
the  difference  between  success  and 
development  itself. 

Excluding  women  from  full 
has  contributed  to  the  lack  of 
some  development  efforts  In  the 
constituted    a    waste    of    human 
rallure  to  seek  their  counsel 
their  needs  has  even  created  new 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  fxirthei 
B\ent. 

There  is  grovi-ing  evidence  that 
ment  in  some  countries  or  areas, 
contributing  to  the  advance  of  w 
actually  been  taking  place  at  their 
Women   who  shared   a   traditional 
system  find  themselves  displaced 
agricultural   techniques  carried  o 
tiniversally  by  men.  Most  women 
of  modern  agricultural  training 
ance  programs  even  though,  as  in 
example,  they  may  do  as  much  as  ' 
of  all  agricultural  work.  Women  i 
tute  the  cheap  and  exploited  labor 
new  industries  where  neither  law 
tice  assures  equality  of  pay  for 
of  humane   working  conditions. 
the  rural  exodus  to  the  cities,  wl 
find  Jobs  at  all,  they  find  virtuall] 
care  facilities.  For  far  too  many 
short,  the  principal   meaning  of 
menf  is  •'insecurity." 

In  the  Industrially  developed 
their  part,  women  know  all  too  wel  1 
velopment    does    not    automatic 
equality  for  women.  In  spite  of 
hundred  years  of  struggle  for  won 
m  industrialized  countries,  women 
largely  absent  from  the  centers  ol  _ 
the  economic  and  political  structur  !3 
societies.  Their  economic  and  socl 
button  through  work  in  the  home 
unrecognized  or  undervsdued.  The? 
concentrated     disproportionately 
paying  Jobs.  Even  their  legal  rlghl  a 
Inferior  to  those  of  men  in  many  p  a 

The  IWY  task  Is  thus  to  promot  e 
and   development   as   a   single 
terms  of  the  particular  stag©  of 
and  Its  political,  social  and  ecoi 
of  each  country.  It  Is  an  essential 
common  effort  to  achieve  a  more 
mane,  equitable  and  productive 

The  campaign  for  women's  right  i 
part  of   the  historic  movement  f 
rights,  first  In  industrial  socletiea 
In  the  developing  sections  of  the 
18th  century  Declaration  of  the 
Man  was  echoed  In  the  demands 
European  and  American  feminist; 
ments  for  the  extension  of  «  " 
tion  of  slavery,  and  decent 
tlons  for  the  poor.  More  recentl;' 
demanding  rights  once  considered 
lege  of  an  eUt«  group— the  right  U 
nomlc  opportunity,  equal  pay 
and  personal  status.  They  are 
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partnership  and  participation  with  men  In 
centers  of  power  where  decisions  are  made— 
participation  sufficient  In  numbers,  compe- 
tence and  support  to  command  respect  and 
attention.  At  the  same  time  they  are  aware 
that  political  participation  by  women  and 
the  holding  of  public  office  Is  not  Just  a  mat- 
t3r  of  rights.  It  is  essential  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  point  of  view  and  "voice  of  women" 
Is  heard,  that  their  experience,  their  wisdom 
and  the  needs  of  which  they  are  aware  may 
enter  Into  the  basic  considerations  on  which 
social  iKJlicies  are  based. 

Participation  in  declslon-makljig  should 
Involve,  not  Just  outstanding  women  with 
special  status,  but  homemakers  and  women 
heads  of  families  as  well  as  those  women 
who  together  often  make  up  large  segments 
of  some  population — workers,  i>easant 
women.  non-Uterate  women,  women  of  mi- 
nority and  indigenous  groups,  young  women, 
old  v.-omen.  These  voices  need  to  be  heard, 
their  rights  as  people,  their  actual  and  po- 
tential contribution  to  society  should  be  rec- 
ognii'ed.  In  virtually  all  societies  today, 
what«ver  their  Institutional  structure  or 
stage  of  development,  it  will  require  new 
Initiatives  to  bring  this  about.  A  major  re- 
sult oi  IWY  should  be  to  stimulate  and  sup- 
port such  Initiatives. 

Equality  and  development  thus  impl>  basic 
changes  in  institutional  structures,  national 
and  international.  They  Imply  a  new  mental- 
ity which  discards  the  stereotypes  which 
separate  the  spheres  of  women  and  men  and 
cast  women  In  demeaning  or  limited  roles. 
They  require  positive  efforts  to  build  up  new 
Images  of  women  in  new  roles,  while  search- 
ing out  and  discouraging  the  use  of  sex 
stereotypes  In  educational  materials,  public 
utterances  and  In  all  communications  media. 
A  major  function  of  IWY  Is  to  arouse  world- 
wide awareness  of  how  negative  stereotj'pes 
of  women  work  against  not  only  the  advance- 
ment of  women,  but  the  development  of 
socltles  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  hangovers  of  past  practices,  condi- 
tions and  attitudes  constitute  obstacles 
which  challenge  the  determination  and  the 
Ingenuitv  of  all  who  seek  to  translate  the 
aims  of  IWY  into  achievements.  Old  ways 
and  viewpoints  persist,  deeply  rooted  In  the 
miuds  and  habits  of  both  men  and  women 
In  spite  of  new  outlooks  and  new  systems, 
the  efforts  to  rally  world  opinion  through  In- 
ternational decliu-atlons,  the  Impact  of  tech- 
nology, and  the  examples  offered  by  some 
comitrles  In  particular  fields  of  action.  A 
main  task  of  IWY  Is  to  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles which  stand  la  the  way  of  achieving 
this  goal. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  committed  to 
pursuit  of  the  combined  IWY  goal  of  equality 
and  development,  although  recognizing  that 
achieving  this  long-run  goal  Implies,  for  us 
as  no  doubt  for  others,  modifications  In  many 
existing  economic  and  social  structiu-es. 
Against  this  background,  we  support  the  UN 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  full  development 
of  the  potentials  of  women  equally  with  men 
and  their  sharing  of  family,  community,  na- 
tional and  International  responsibilities  to 
create  more  Just  and  equitable  societies. 

U.S.  Statement  to  the  IWY  Conference 

In  her  official  statement  to  the  IWY  plen- 
ary, U.S.  delegate  to  the  conference,  Mrs. 
Pat  Hutar,  declared  that  equality  and  de- 
velopment are  goals  inextricably  related  and 
achievement  of  one  helps  the  other. 

"The  full,  equal  participation  of  women 
In  the  development  process  can  make  the 
difference  between  the  success  or  failure  of 
development  itself,"  she  declared. 

"The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  Intro- 
duce a  draft  declaration  on  equality  and 
development  that  embraces  these  two  basic 
goals.  To  achieve  the  third  goal  of  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year — strengthening  the 
role  of  women  In  establishing  world  peace^ 


women  must  use  their  political  power  to  as- 
sure that  OovernmentB  actively  pursue  the 
goal  of  disarmament,  and  should  assert  their 
rights  In  government  agencies  and  on  inter- 
national delegations  responsible  for  arms 
control  and  dlsarmanient,  Mrs.  Hutar  con- 
tinued. 

The  Conference  must  insist  that  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  agencies  provide  op- 
portunities for  women  to  rise  to  the  highest 
levels,  and  ensure  that  priority  Is  given  to 
projects  within  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  (UNDP)  that  Integrate  wo- 
men into  the  development  process. 

A  majority  of  Governments  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  principles  of  equal- 
ity and  the  Integration  of  women  in  de- 
velopment. 

Conference  participants  must  assume  the 
responsibility  for  assuring  that  their  Gov- 
ernments will  put  into  action  the  measures 
to  be  called  for  by  the  World  Plan  of  Action. 

Women  are  learning  that  to  compete  is 
all  right,  and  that  they  must  build  support 
systems  within  existing  structures  to  change 
the  degrading  sex-role  stereotyping  and  Im- 
ages of  women  in  the  mass  media  which  per- 
petuate false  depictions  of  women.  Change 
will  be  accelerated  when  women  serve  In 
program  planning,  policy  and  decislon-mak- 
Ujg  roles  in  society. 

The  CoKCLOsioN — Ten-Ye.ar  'World  Plan 
OF  AcnoM"  Is  Approved;  Maps  End  to 
Discrimination 

The  United  Nations'  world  conference  of 
International  Women's  Year  closed  July  2  in 
Mexico  City  after  having  adopted  a  ten-year 
World  Plan  of  Action,  designed  to  reduce 
dlscrlminatlou  on  account  of  sex. 

The  "blueprint  for  equality,"  a  massive 
document,  won  unanimous  approval  In  the 
official  UN  conference.  It  contains  more  than 
200  points  but  the  central  ones  advocate  the 
need  to  Increase  the  role  of  women  In  de- 
cision-making processes  in  their  own  country, 
but  particularly  in  the  UN  and  its  agencies 
where  women  hold  only  a  .small  percentage 
of  the  top  positions. 

Ihe  World  Plan  of  Action  urges  the  total 
Integration  of  women  into  tlie  development 
process  In  all  fields  in  their  own  countries. 

It  recommends  provisions  for  Improving 
the  health,  nutrition  and  child  care. 

Tlie  World  Plan  calls  for  research  and  con- 
tinued evaluation  and  monitoring  of  the 
status  of  women  around  the  world. 

The  plan  is  not  binding  in  itself  since  it 
is  a  UN  docvunent  and  the  Implementation 
will  really  depend  upon  the  member  govern- 
ments and  what  they  choose  to  do. 

However,  the  World  Plan  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  UN  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women 
when  It  meets  In  1976,  and  progress  will  be 
reviewed  at  a  follow-up  conference  set  tenta- 
tively for  1980  in  Iran. 

Tlie  plan  calls  lor  prohlbitiotis  on  forced 
child  marriages,  equal  access  to  education 
and  to  sharing  of  household  duties. 

It  links  Illiteracy  and  Ignorance,  poverty 
and  under-development  with  the  low  status 
of  women  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

While  the  document  does  not  mention 
abortion.  It  does  say  women  should  have  the 
right  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  on  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to 
have  the  information  and  the  means  to  exer- 
cise that  right. 

The  World  Plan  narrowly  averted  being 
sidetracked  becau.se  of  controversy  in  regard 
to  numerous  resolutions  offered  by  many 
delegations.  It  survived  without  major 
amendment  after  the  controversial,  political- 
ly-motivated resolutions  were  lumped  to- 
gether m  a  separate  statement  of  principle. 

The  statement  of  principle  called  for  the 
redistribution  of  economic  power  from  rich 
to  poor  nations,  condemned  Zionism,  im- 
perialism and  colonialism. 
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It  specifically  censttred  the  military  regime 
in  Chile,  the  Israeli  occupation  of  certain 
Pallstmian  lands  and  the  white  supremacy 
regimes  ruling  In  several  African  nations. 

The  U.S.  and  Israel  were  the  only  nations 
voting  against  the  political  resolution,  but 
18  other  nations  abstained  from  voting. 

Mrs.  HelTl  Slplla,  the  secretary-general  of 
the  IWY  conference  and  the  top-ranking 
woman  in  the  UN  structure,  termed  the 
World  Plan  a  real  beginning  and  urged 
participants  of  the  conference  and  the  ac- 
companying Tribune  sessions  to  carry  their 
fight  home. 

There  had  been  disappointment  and  re- 
ssntment  earlier  that  tha  Tribune  sessions, 
for  non-governmental  participants  was  not 
structured  to  adopt  policy  recommendations 
to  the  official  UN  conference.  Some  partici- 
pants from  developing  nations  had  .^pcnt 
considerable  work  developing  a  revised 
World  Plan  of  Action. 

At  a  stormy  session  of  the  Tribune,  Mrs. 
Slplla  said:  "I  know  how  much  you  want  to 
be  Involved  In  something  which  wottld  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  women." 

But  she  reassured  the  audience,  the  "UN 
Is  nothing  when  It  comes  to  implementation. 

"Only  you  can  do  something  abnit  chang- 
ing your  laws — you  are  the  ones  who  elect 
people  to  the  parliaments  and  bodies  where 
the  decisions  are  made." 

She  urged  women  to  create  a  netwcrk  of 
women  for  th2  future,  uriited  tJ  look  after 
the  Implementation  of  the  reeommenflntionG 
emerging  from  the  offlclal  conference. 

Two    klAJOa    U.S.    IHTTIATIVKS    ACCTKPTED 

Although  the  United  States  did  come  under 
the  typical  political  criticism  and  hostility 
as  an  Imperialist  and  exploiting  nation  com- 
monly heard  at  UN  sessions,  conduct  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  led  by  Mrs.  Pat  Hutar,  Jill 
Ru?kelshaus  and  Jewel  LnFontant  did  re- 
sult in  acceptance  of  several  ideas  put  forth 
by  the  American  delegation. 

Two  Ideas,  while  not  adopted  In  the  exact 
form,  did  nevertheless  appear  In  principle 
In  conference  recommendations: 

That  the  UN  and  its  agencies  should  In- 
volve women  to  a  greater  extent  In  top-level 
responsibilities; 

That  women  must  be  fully  integrated  and 
Involved  in  the  development  process  in  their 
nations. 

Only  3  per  cent  of  top  UN  posts  now  are 
held  by  women. 

"It  would  be  ludicrous,  if  at  the  first  world 
conference  held  on  the  issue  of  women's 
rights,  the  delegations  failed  to  put  them- 
selves strongly  on  record  demanding  that  the 
UN  Itself  put  Its  own  house  In  order,"  said 
Barbara  White,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  UN. 

Although  harnwsed  by  hostility  and  inter- 
ruptions, the  U.S.  delegates  maintained  a 
calm  and  dignified  posture  and  listened  sym- 
pathetically to  views  of  women  of  the  least 
developed  countries. 

Demands  for  a  new  world  economic  order 
by  the  developing  nations  were  received 
sympathetically  by  U.S.  officials. 

A  meeting  at  the  U.S.  embas.sy  at  which 
U.S.  delegate  Daniel  Parker,  AID  administra- 
tion, was  to  present  a  briefing  on  U.S.  j>olicy, 
was  disrupted  when  a  group  of  black  and 
Mexican-American  feminists  seized  the  mi- 
crophone and  conducted  the  meeting  in  their 
ov/n  way. 

The  U.S.  Initiative  on  women  and  develop- 
ment declared  that  "we  recognize  that  equal 
rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family 
constitute  the  foundations  of  freedom,  eco- 
nomic and  social  Justice,  development  and 
peace,  to  which  all  nations  and  governments 
are  Irrevocably  committed." 

In  regard  to  the  new  world  economic  order, 
the  VS.  paper  on  women  and  development 
said: 

"We  Ui  the  United  States  are  committed 
to  pitrsult   of  the   combined   IWY  goal   of 


equality  and  development,  although  recog- 
nizing that  achieving  this  long-run  goal  im- 
plies, for  us  as  no  doubt  for  others,  modifi- 
cations in  many  existing  economic  aa4  social 
structures.  Against  this  background,  we  sup- 
port the  UN  efforts  to  bring  about  the  full 
development  of  the  potentials  of  women 
equally  with  men  and  Uielr  sharing  of  family, 
community,  national  and  interuatlonaJ  re- 
sponsibilities to  create  more  Just  and  equita- 
ble societies." 

Mrs.  LaFontaut,  a  negro  who  serves  as 
deputy  solicitor  general  of  the  UJS.,  said  that 
changing  laws  Is  Just  a  first  step. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  that  when  you  change 
laws,  you  change  behavior,  and  from  there, 
Hter  on,  attitudes  beglu  to  chane^e.  Whether 
It  be  black  rights  or  women's  rights,  they 
go  hana  in  hand,"  she  said. 


Cri'.o?«^L  Waste  of  Womt:n's  PoTEi'jTm.  Is 
Intolerable,  Sats  PAO  Offi-ial 

The  colossal  waste  of  the  potentialltiss  of 
women  is  intolerable  for  it  retards  the  eco- 
nomic and  Social  development  of  the  entire 
society. 

So  declared  E.  M.  OJala,  Assistant  Director 
General  of  the  Food  and  Agricultiuc  Orga- 
nization, to  number  of  high  posto  iu  tlie 
PhiUipines  are  held  by  women. 

Woman  Is  not  an  adversary  oi  populallou — 
mubt  be  mobilized.  Dr.  OJala  said.  For  while 
there  are  "vaiit  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  human  population  as  a  whole  Is  under- 
developed, no  one  cau  deny  that  almost 
everywhere  women  are  far  behind  men  of 
the  same  society  in  the  achievement  of  their 
potential  development." 

Dr.  OJala,  who  heads  FAO's  Economic  and 
p-cial  Policy  Dspartment,  pointed  out  that 
"over  fifty  per  cent  of  humanity  is  still  rural, 
aad  dcpendei:t  primarily  on  agriculture, 
forestry  or  fishing — more  than  two  thousand 
million  people  in  all.  When  we  discuss  the 
conditions  of  rural  women  iu  the  developing 
world,  we  are  referring  to  almost  one  thou- 
sand million  women  of  all  ages.  Our  priority 
concern  at  this  Conference  Is  vrith  the  role 
and  status  of  women  as  drilly  participants 
in  agricultural  production  and  rural  devel- 
opment." 

Dr.  OJala  said  "we  know  the  rural  women's 
life  In  the  developing  regions  Is  one  of 
drugery,  both  of  their  roles,  as  housewife  and 
farm  worker." 

Women's  Inequality  starts  long  before  she 
works  in  the  fields  or  runs  a  household.  It 
is  particularly  prevalent  in  schooling.  Educa- 
tion Is  considered  as  more  necessary  for 
boys  than  for  girls.  Glrlis  have  far  fewer  op- 
portunities to  be  trained  for  Jobs  outside 
the  house. 

"In  the  rural  areas  of  developing  coun- 
tries," Dr.  OJala  said,  "women  are  often  illit- 
erate or  have  only  a  few  years  of  educa- 
tion. These  limitations  handicap  their  con- 
tribution not  only  In  the  house  but  also  as 
major  agricultural  producers.  Expeclally  In 
sub-Sahara  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia  women 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  work  in  the 
fields.  Yet,  despite  the  major  participation  of 
women  in  agriculture,  extension  services  sel- 
dom reach  tbem.  Even  when  they  do,  they 
seldom  oriented  toward  women's  role  as 
decisionmaker  In  the  planting,  harvesting 
and  marketing  of  crops." 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  think,  the 
introduction  of  modem  technology  has  not 
really  lightened  woman's  burden.  "Farm 
mechanization  has  not  been  of  much 
help  to  her,"  Dr.  OJala  told  the  women's 
conference.  "It  is  usually  the  man  who  has 
access  to  and  derives  the  main  benefits  from 
the  new  techniques,  and  any  additional  band 
labor  that  Is  required  Is  relegated  to  women. 
All  these  factors  thus  continue  to  ke^  her 
at  the  level  of  an  nnskllled  farm  laborer." 

The  FAO  assistant  director  general  saw 
three  kinds  of  constraints  on  women  seeking 
equality.    Deeply-imbedded   social    and   cul- 


tural traditions  reflecting  particular  environ- 
mental and  historical  conditions  are  difficult 
to  change.  Secondly,  inadequate  data  and 
analyses  of  the  conditions  and  attitudes  of 
rural  women  make  It  hard  for  policy-makers 
to  draw  up  and  carry  out  relevant  and  effec- 
tive programs.  Pinally,  women  may  not  be 
aware  of  their  opportunities. 

"To  prranote  women's  awareness  of  their 
potential  role  and  contributions,"  Dr.  OJala 
continued,  "access  to  new  ideas  and  oppor- 
tunities lor  discussing  them  must  be'  pro- 
vided through  such  me.ans  as  extension  and 
farm  women's  training  courses,  and  partici- 
pation in  oooperativee,  farmers'  organizat  ions 
and  other  rural  groups." 

Information  gaps  and  age-old  attitudes  are 
no  excuse  for  doing  nothing  or  waltlnp.  Dr. 
Ojala  emphaslired.  "Enough  Is  already 
known,"  he  said,  "to  initiate  many  programs 
benefitting  rural  women.  In  FAO.  activities 
of  this  nature  have  la  fact,  been  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  program  from  the 
stai-t." 

Picking  out  a  few  examples.  Dr.  OJala  cited 
tha  PAO's  long-standing  home  economics 
program,  wlilch  includes  components  of  fam- 
ily resource  management  and  nutrition  eda- 
caUon.  He  also  pointed  to  a  model  nroject  In 
Kenya,  based  on  the  Better  Family  Living 
Program  (PBFL).  which  has  been  copied  In 
ether  countries.  This  project  reeks  to  create 
p.warene-s  of  the  relationship  between  family 
size  and  child  spacing  and  total  family  and 
community  weliare.  The  PAO's  Integral  Rural 
Development  Program  tries  to  impro'.e  the 
position  of  women  and  increase  tlieir  par- 
ticipation Iu  development. 

Dr.  OJala  also  mentioned  the  pre-s.^hool 
and  school  feeding  programs  In  oocperaiion 
with  the  World  Food  Program  which  cur- 
rently reach  over  a  million  mothers  and 
about  5  million  pre-school  children.  He  read- 
ily conceded  that  "these  programs  are  not 
enough." 

Some  measure  of  Uie  dimensions  of  the 
hunger  problem  among  women  is  suggested 
by  the  FAO  estimate  that  "three  out  of  ten 
rural  women  regularly  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat.  Poverty  and  hunger  are  thus  a  normal 
part  of  life  for  a  large  proportion  of  ritral 
women  In  developing  countries." 

Dr.  OJala  saw  a  promising  Initiative  for  the 
1975-T7  blennium  in  "the  proposed  setting 
up  by  PAO  of  an  Inter-Keglonal  Women's 
Development  Task  Force  which,  at  the  re- 
quest of  governments,  will  be  responsible  for 
stimulating  innovative  approaches  and  stra- 
tegies for  the  integration  of  rural  women  in 
development  on  a  country  by  country  basis." 

Another  step  taken  was  the  decision  to 
make  the  role  of  women  in  rural  develop- 
ment a  specific  agenda  item  at  the  FAO  Con- 
ference in  November. 

Pinally,  the  Mth  session  of  the  FAO  Coun- 
cil has  Just  passed  a  resolution  "requesting 
the  Director-General  to  ensure  that  current 
programs  and  projects  in  nutrition,  agricul- 
ture and  rural  development  be  reviewed  by 
aU  Departments  and  Divisions  concerned 
with  these  activities,  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
corporation of  a  suitable  component  benefit- 
ting women." 

Sats  Jamak  an  Delbgate — Explottatios  Must 
Gmt  Wat  Before  Larger  Goal  op  Equalitt 
Is  Achieved 

Mrs.  Beveriy  Manley,  head  of  the  Jamaican 
delegation,  told  the  UN  IWY  conference  that 
the  problem  of  the  status  of  women  has  to 
be  seen  In  the  "larger  ccmtext  of  exploita- 
tion" which  Is  as  old  as  history  and  takes 
many  forms. 

Wife  of  the  prime  minister  of  Jamaica, 
Mrs.  Hanley  said  that  "at  whatever  level  It 
operates,  exploitation  and  equality  cannot 
co-exist  In  the  same  system." 

She  pleaded  for  cooperation  of  the  sexes 
rather  than  confrontation  If  the  goals  of 
IWY  are  to  be  met. 
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"We  have,  after  all,  only  ou4  world  to 
ahare,"  ahe  aald.  "All  forms  of  «Kploltatlon 
must  be  dlcpoaed  of  before  the  Ian  ;er  ideal  of 
equality  can  b«  attained. 

Mrs.  Hanley  asserted  that  the  history  of 
jHmaica  demonstrates  the  moral  i  itrength  of 
the  Jamaican  women  and  their  vftal  role  in 
the  "dynamics  of  national  recoqBtructlon 
Further  measures  are  being  taken  Itoward  the 
"attainment  of  this  equal,  uninli^bited  par- 
ticipation." 

Jamaica  Is  aware,  she  said  tha' 
tloa   of   women   in   the  society 
radically  transformed  by  plece- 
Ing,"  and  that  one  cannot  "tak 
committed  to  exploitation  and  hdpe  to  save 
one  group  from  the  consequences  ^f  explolta 
tlon  by  passing  laws,  mouthing  p 
attending  conferences." 

The  greatest  responsibility  res 
Member    States   of    the   United 
develop    Innovative   programs    of :  assistance 
and  practical  co-operation,  including  train 
tng  programs  for  women,  in  orde-  to  trans- 
form women  In  each  society  Ino  an  "in- 
tegral and  fuUy  mobile  element  i^  the  work 
Xwce." 

At  the  same  time,  the  International  order 
has  to  be  changed :  "We  must  reo  >gnize  now 
that  our  world  cannot  advance  li   it  Is  one 
quarter  rich  and  three-quftrters  poor,"  she 
Insisted. 


WORU)  Food  Progbam's  EmphKsis  on 

NCTTBinON   Ams    WOBI.b'8   Mo  rHERS 

J.  A.  Annan,  director  of  the  tJN  World  Food 


"the  posl- 

cannot  be 

eal  tlnker- 

a  system 


Atitudes  or 

with  the 
atlons   to 


Program,  said  the  program  needs 


wntinuous 


strong  support  from  U JI.  memb  sr  govern- 
ments, even  though  Its  financing  is  "not  as 
precarious"  as  It  was  a  year  ago. 

Since  the  World  Food  Program  WFP)  was 
set  up  in  1963  to  give  direct  food  (  id  encour 
aging  social  and  economic  development,  it 
has  distributed  food  worth  more  (han  tl.TOO 
million  («1.7  billion)  benefiting  people  In  93 
developing  countries.  WFP  has  aided  the  Im- 
provement of  the  status  of  women  by  Its  Im- 
pact on  nutrition,  enabling  mothers  to  bring 
healthier  babies  Into  the  world,  las  well  as 
teaching  them  about  child  care,  petter  eat- 
ing habits  and  how  to  limit  and  epace  their 
children.  Annan  said.  j 

"Food  aid  has  made  It  possible  [for  women 
and  girls  to  have  an  education,  le|m  a  voca- 
tion or  become  literate."  Food  aid  bncourages 
community  development  projects  which  offer 
women  non-traditional  roles.  liJ  order  for 
WFP  .specific  efforts  on  behalf  of  iwY  alms  to 
be  effective,  "there  must  be  a  deliberate  and 
conscientious  effort  on  the  part  bf  Oovern- 
ments  to  use  WFP's  aid  for  this  pnrpoee,"  he 
added.  I 

EciiEVEiutiA  Beats  the  Drums  rwt  a  Klw 

INTERNATIONAI.  ECONOMIC  (JBDER 

Stumping  for  leadership  of  the  non-aligned 
nutions  of  the  world,  President  Luis  Eche- 
verria  Alvarez  of  Mexico  made  another  plea 
for  a  new  world  economic  order  when  be 
spoke  at  the  opening  plenary  of  fhe  UN  In- 
ternational Women's  Year  conterteuce. 

It  was  a  theme  he  has  been  esbousmg  for 
several  years  and  repeated  a  mBj6r  effort  be 
made  aa  a  featured  speaker  at  {the  World 
Food  Conference  last  November  ini  Rome. 

Echeverrla  firmly  linked  together  the  hopes 
for  liberation  of  women  and  aid  to  t-he  imder- 
privileged  with  the  attainment  of  a  more 
rritional  world  economic  system. 

The  Mexican  president  dec  ared  that 
women  of  both  rich  and  poor  countries,  re- 
gardless of  their  social  class,  itre|  victims  of 
discrimination. 

"For  this  reason,"  he  said,  "nbmen  c<hi- 
stltute  an  enormotis  revolutionary  reserves  in 
the  world  today." 

He  urged  that  discrimination  te  attacked 
In  both  developed  and  derelopin ;  coimtrles 


but  acknowledged  that  because  of  differing 
drctimstances  the  strategies  might  have  to  be 
different. 

Echeverrla  urged  women  to  view  the  prob- 
lems of  their  sex  In  a  greater  spirit  of  solidar- 
ity. 

"It  win  avail  humanity  very  little  If  women 
Impxove  their  status  without  being  aware  of 
the  need  to  further  the  cause  of  the  under- 
privileged classes  In  the  rest  of  the  world," 
be  warned.  "An  alliance  between  the  two 
groups  would  establish  two  fronts  In  the 
single  struggle  for  equality." 

Conimenting  upon  the  family,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  children  should  see  their 
mother  not  only  as  a  kindly  human  "but 
also  as  an  active  one  participating  in  the 
process  of  collective  change." 

He  warned  that  the  type  of  work  and  the 
type  of  education  offered  to  women  should  be 
considered  carefully,  because  technology 
alone  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  either 
equality  or  development. 

"As  long  as  the  political,  economic  and 
moral  bases  of  modern  life  are  not  changed, 
technological  advances  will  benefit  only  a 
minority  and  will  heighten  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Islands  of  opulence  and  the  oceans 
of  poverty  and  helplessness,"  he  stated. 

Living  standards  for  most  of  the  world's 
people  have  not  Improved  In  the  past  two 
decades,  he  explained,  because  the  conditions 
of  economic  exchange  are  still  governed  by 
force  and  because  there  is  no  global  strategy 
to  deal  with  them. 

"Improvement  in  the  condition  of  women 
can  only  come  about  when  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  linked  to  action  on  other 
fronts — armaments,  neo-colonlalism,  racial 
discrimination,  threats  of  force  and  assaults 
on  territorial  Independence,"  he  insisted. 

Feminists  in  the  past  have  been  concerned 
mainly  with  the  issue  of  women's  rights,  he 
said,  but  the  problem  is  to  achieve  the  wom- 
en's revolution  in  a  way  which  will  give 
a  decisive  impetus  to  the  transformation  of 
society  and  will  not  Just  result  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  maladjustments,  imbalances  and 
unjustices  with  which  men  have  oppressed 
women. 

Says  IWY  SECRErART-GKNBaAL  Helvi  Sipiia — 

ONLY  Two  Weeks  To  Change  Centuries  op 

Oppression 

Welcoming  participants  to  the  IWY  con- 
ference, Secretary-General  Helvl  Siplla  noted 
that  "we  have  only  two  weeks  befOTe  us  to 
devise  an  appropriate  strategy  to  overcome 
centuries  of  oppression  and  discrimination." 

She  urged  participants  not  to  spend  time 
talking  issues  too  remote  from  the  stated  ob- 
jectives of  IWY. 

"We  must  keep  in  mind  that  men  and 
women  are  equaUy  affected  by  the  future  of 
our  world.  It  is  therefore  their  Joint  respon- 
sibility to  determine  their  common  destiny. 
Men  cannot  claim  on  exclusive  right  to  shape 
the  future  of  our  world.  It  is  high  time  for 
them  to  accept  the  challenge  and  share  with 
women  in  the  decision-making  process.  It  is 
also  a  sepclal  challenge  for  women  to  assume 
these  decision-making  responsibilities.  In 
practice  when  women  are  no  longer  denied 
equal  opportunities  and  when  men  share  In 
full  the  responsibilities  traditionally  as- 
signed to  women  in  the  family,"  she  declared. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  she  noted,  women's 
rights  have  been  considered  independently 
of  human  rights,  and  women's  problems  re- 
garded as  somehow  removed  and  separated 
from  the  "real"  problems  confrontmg  society. 
Ironically,  this  "separate"  WMnen's  Year  is 
conceived  precisely  to  break  through  such 
separatist  thinking  by  demonstrating  this 
Interdependence  of  world  problems  and 
women's  Inferior  status.  It  is  high  time  to 
acknowledge  that  the  denial  of  women's 
rights  and  opportunities  Is  at  the  very  root 
of    our   development   problems    and   socio- 


economic ills — iucludlug  illiteracy,  malnutri- 
tion, mass  poverty  and  unchecked  rates  at 
population  growth. 

She  explained  that  admittedly,  tlie  statns 
of  women  differs  significantly  from  country 
to  country,  due  to  cultural,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  factors.  There  are  also  wide 
divergencies  in  the  condition  of  women 
within  countries  them.'ielve.s.  particularly  be- 
tween  rich  and  poor,  rural  and  vuban,  privi- 
legi^a  and  under-privileged. 

"Women's  participation  in  d«cisicn-niaklug 
and  planning  remains  minimal  iu  most  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  country  m  the  world  where 
women  are  represented  proportionately  to 
their  numbers.  If  we  esamme  the  inner  sanc- 
tums of  the  world's  leaders  and  see  whom 
they  consult  on  a  day  to  day  basis,  we  see 
that,  save  a  few  exceptions,  the  fountain- 
heads  of  power  are  totally  In  the  hands  of 
men,"  she  contended. 

"The  participation  of  women  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  both  bilaterally  and  multl- 
lat«rally,  is  still  desperately  low  everywhere. 
This  Is  also  true  In  all  organizations  with  the 
United  Nations  system,  both  in  their  de- 
cision-making bodies  and  in  their  Secre- 
tariats It  must  be  born  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  United  Nations  is  only  a  reflection 
of  the  wortd  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  could  like 
it  to  be,"  she  added. 

UN's  KtTBT  Waldheih  Opens  Conference — 
Women's  Rights  Not  A  LtrxrRT  Matter, 

BUT   A   PtTNDAMENTAL.   WORLD   NEED 

United  Nations  Secretary-General  Kurt 
Waldhelm  termed  the  International  Wom- 
en's Year  conference  a  "historic  moment  in 
the  struggle  for  women's  rights." 

"It  is  now  our  task  to  close  the  wide  gap 
between  declarations  of  principle  and  actual 
practice,"  he  said. 

Had  the  world  community  implemented 
the  principles  regarding  equality  of  the  sexes 
which  appear  in  the  UN  charter  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human-Rlghtf, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  Inter- 
national Women'.s  Year  or  a  world  confer- 
ence, he  added. 

"We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  international  understanding 
when  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  great 
problems  which  afBlct  us  now,  and  which 
will  confront  tis  even  more  severely  In  the 
future  unless  we  resolve  them,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  sohition  by  individual  nations,  or 
even  groups  of  nations.  But  we  have  also 
begun  to  realize  that  these  problems,  also, 
are  closely  interlinked,  and  cannot  be  re- 
solved Individually.  The  problem  of  the  role 
of  women  in  society,  food,  population,  the 
environment,  human  settlements,  health, 
and  education  are  not  single  problems.  Each 
is  a  component  part  of  the  complex  system 
that  dominates  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  nations 
and  Individuals,  irrespective  of  sex,  creed, 
ideology  or  race.  There  is  no  single  answer 
to  any  of  these  matters  individually:  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  single  solution  to  them 
collectively,"  he  said. 

Waldhelm  emphasized  that  the  key  to  our 
approach  must  be  our  comprehension  that 
these  matters  are  universal  In  nature,  are 
interdependent,  and  can  only  be  tackled 
through  co-operation  and  mutual  under- 
standing. Let  us  also  frankly  recognize  that 
we  have  much  yet  to  learn  about  oiu-  planet, 
and  of  the  societies  that  inhabit  It.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  Journey  of  discovery,  to  dis- 
cover what  the  facts  and  the  problems  are. 
before  we  can  reach  agreed  solutions  as  to 
how  those  problems  can  be  resolved.  This 
provides  us  with  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity which  are  even  greater  than  those 
envisaged  by  the  Founders  of  this  unique 
World  Organization  thirty  years  ago. 

"This  Conference  must  be  seen  In  this 
context  of  our  groping  towards  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  complexities  of  modern 
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society,  and  discovering  how  we  may  work 
together  effectively  to  meet  the  legitimate 
and  pressing  demands  of  the  present  genera- 
tion and  protect  the  interests  of  those  yet 
unborn,"  he  continued. 

"The  specific  purpose  of  this  Conference  is 
not  only  to  devise  agreed  strategies  to  bring 
justice  and  opportunity  to  that  half  of  the 
liuman  race  which  suffers  from  In  some  cases 
overt,  and  in  others  covert,  discrimination, 
but  also  through  their  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation to  advance  social  progress  for  all. 
Bui  we  do  this  in  a  wider  context.  We  must 
loo'.c  to  the  long-term  interests  of  the  human 
race  as  a  whole. 

"The  issues  which  face  this  Conference 
cannot  be  brlefiy  described.  Although  they 
include  fundamental  Issues  of  basic  human 
rights,  it  is  not  simply  a  human  rights  ques- 
tion. Although  it  involves  serious  and 
important  economic  Issues,  it  is  not  merely 
a  debate  about  economics.  While  It  will  con- 
cern itself  with  the  need  to  abolish  legisla- 
tion and  practices  which  discriminate 
against  women,  it  is  not  only  concerned 
with  legalities.  Each  of  these  elements  forms 
a  part  of  the  much  wider  program— the 
establishment  of  real  justice  and  oppor- 
tunities for  women, "he  added. 

ViCKi  LoFQUisT's  Mexico  City  Diary — IWY 
Participants  Needed  No  Prompting  To 
"Speak  Oirr" 

(By  Vicki  Lofqulst) 
ElDiTOR's  Note. — Vicki  Lofqulst,  U  of  M 
radio  newscaster,  covered  the  U.N.  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  conference  in  Mexico 
City  virtually  In  its  entirety,  beginning  with 
the  Journalists  encottnter  preceding  the  U.N. 
meeting  and  continuing  to  its  concluding 
stages.  A  documentary  with  her  taped  inter- 
views will  be  heard  over  Radio  Station  KUOM 
later  this  month.  In  this  diary,  she  recoxints 
for  Mmnesota  Agriculture  readers,  her  im- 
pressions of  the  compulsive  speaking,  the 
grappling  for  microphones  and  the  competi- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  world's  first  International 
meeting  devoted  to  problems  of  women. 

JUNE    IS 

The  plane  ride  is  less  convenient  than  I 
might  have  hoped.  We  were  scheduled  to 
switch  planes  in  Kansas  City  and  then  fly  on 
to  Mexico  City  with  only  a  brief  stop  in  Dal- 
las, Texas.  Arriving  at  the  K.C.  airport,  those 
bound  for  Mexico  are  told  that  the  schedtiled 
plane  was  damaged  and  we  will  be  rerouted. 
We  embark  on  an  undamaged  plane  and 
make  an  up  and  down,  zig-zag  motion  to- 
wards the  city  of  the  convention  site.  The 
plane  stops  in  Oklahoma  City,  then  Dallas, 
next  to  Houston  where  we  switch  planes  for 
the  completion  of  the  excursion. 

With  a  call  from  the  airport,  I  confirm  a 
room  in  a  hotel  which  my  guidebook  states 
is  the  safest  place  for  a  woman  traveling 
alone.  The  airport  limousine  takes  me  to  a 
dignified,  older  hotel  located  In  the  "Zona 
Rosa" — an  area  filled  with  art  galleries,  bou- 
tiques, and  nice  restatuants. 

I  place  my  bags  In  my  hotel  room  and  leave 
to  find  some  place  to  eat  dinner.  I  stop  in  at 
the  restaurant  next  to  my  hotel — an  "open 
24  hours",  formica-laden  place  called 
"Denny's"  which  specializes  In  U.S.  ham- 
burger cuisine.  (Not  a  very  bold  leap  into 
this  foreign  culture.) 

JUNE    16-18 

The  Jovirnallsts  Encounter  While  I  Adjust 
to  the  Altitude.  The  United  Nations  planned 
an  "Encounter  for  Journalists"  to  be  held 
the  three  days  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
conference.  I  find  this  period  a  good  time  for 
my  orientation  to  the  city  and  to  the  orgam- 
^ation  of  the  conference.  I  wander  the  city 
in  order  to  find  the  press  center  and  my 
press  pass,  and  also  attend  several  of  the 
speeches  at  the  "encounter."  People  make 
promises  that  there  will  be  special  Interna- 
vioual  Women's  Year  buses  to  ease  the  prob- 


lems of  traveling  the  five  miles  from  the  Gov- 
ernmental Conference  to  the  Tribune  or  non- 
governmental conference.  I  also  receive  sev- 
eral warnings  to  make  my  visit  pleasant: 

1)  The  high  altitude  of  Mexico  City  wiU 
make  you  tired  and  cause  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite— be  sure  to  get  plenty  of  sleep. 

2)  The  traffic  is  aggressive  and  often  hap- 
hazard— cross  the  streets  with  caution. 

3)  The  food  may  cause  an  ailment  re- 
ferred to  as  "La  Turista"  which  makes  the 
digestive  workings  of  your  body  go  crazy. 
(The.se  warnings  ranged  from  a  simple  "don't 
drink  the  tap  water  "  to  a  more  thorough 
"don't  eat  anything  that  isn't  cooked.") 

Except  for  succumbing  to  an  occasional 
temptation  to  eat  a  raw  tomato,  I  was  willing 
to  follow  these  guidelines  and  felt  well  pre- 
pared for  the  start  of  the  conference. 

JUNE  19 

Unable  to  find  an  IWY  bus,  I  catch  a  ride 
with  others  going  to  the  opening  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Conference.  It's  apparent  us  the 
delegates  assemble  that  the  vast  .najority  are 
women.  The  phenomenon  Is  Intoxicating — 
thousands  of  people  whose  strength  has  Just 
recently  been  recognized  gathered  to  dis- 
cuss ideas,  Issues,  and  methods  which  have 
never  had  such  a  forum. 

The  opening  speeches  rose  to  the  occasion. 
The  speech  by  Mexican  President  Echeverrla 
brings  up  an  issue  which  will  pervade  the 
conference.  He  calls  for  a  "new  economic 
order"  for  the  svorld  which  he  says  is  neces- 
sary for  the  liberation  of  women. 

Helvi  Siplla,  Secretary-General  of  Inter- 
national Women's  Year,  suggests  the  enor- 
mity of  the  task  the  conference  is  to  under- 
take. She  says,  "We  have  only  two  weeks  to 
devise  an  appropriate  strategy  so  as  to  over- 
come centuries  of  oppression  and  discrimi- 
nation." 

The  Tribune  opening  later  In  the  after- 
noon l3  even  more  festival-like.  Mariachl 
bands  play  as  the  participants  flood  In  to 
hear  Mrs.  Echeverrla.  Afterwards,  the  bands 
continue  to  play  and  people  mingle  and  talk 
about  their  expectations  for  the  conference. 

JtTNE    20 

The  speeches  by  the  government  delegates 
begm  and  I  find  the  most  interesting  is 
given  by  Elizabeth  Reld  from  Australia.  She 
begtos  by  defining  sexism  as  the  artificial  as- 
cription of  roles,  behavior,  and  even  per- 
sonalities to  people  on  the  basis  of  sex  alone. 

Later  In  the  day  at  the  Tribune,  I  listen 
to  a  panel  on  the  topic  of  "Women  Across 
Cultures."  Betty  Prledan  Is  among  the  panel- 
ists and  she  gives  an  encouraging  history  of 
the  progress  of  U.S.  women  and  makes  pas- 
sionate pleas  that  we  should  Join  together  as 
an  international  movement.  I  admire  her 
thoughts,  but  think  she  might  be  skipping 
a  few  steps  in  the  development  of  a  cross- 
cultural  women's  movement. 

After  the  panelists  speeches,  members  of 
the  audience  are  allowed  to  have  the  micro- 
phone. The  audience  uses  the  access  to  the 
microphone  to  claim  their  own  time — obey 
vent  feelings  of  frustration,  criticize  their 
delegations,  or  speak  about  Issues  which 
particularly  concern  them.  The  participants 
are  very  concerned  people,  btit  as  a  group 
they  lack  a  focus  for  this  energy. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  I  return  to  my  hotel 
room  and  suffer  a  surprise  attack  of  *  La 
Turista." 

JUNE    21 

I  sleep,  groan,  and  drink  purified  water. 

JUNE    22 

Although  I  feel  a  bit  tentative,  I  venture 
out  of  the  hotel  to  visit  Chapultepec  Park 
with  friend.  We  see  a  special  photographic 
exhibit  of  women  at  a  museum  In  the  park. 
One  picture  is  of  birth  and  my  friend  men- 
tions that  she  wants  that  experience  in  her 
life.  (My  fantasies  of  child  bh-th  and  child 
rearing  are  not  very  active.) 


JUNK    23 

My  plans  are  to  start  the  day  early  so 
I  can  hear  a  speech  to  be  given  by  the 
Swedish  Prime  Minister.  While  eatmg  break- 
fast at  the  hotel,  I'm  Joined  by  Germaine 
Greer.  (I've  admired  her  work  for  years  and 
am  a  bit  awed  by  her  presence.)  She  begins 
conversation  by  confiding  she  thinks  she's 
getting  "La  Turista."  I  keep  up  my  part  of 
the  dialogue  by  brlefiy  outlining  my  recent 
illness. 

The  subject  matter  of  our  breakfast  ex- 
change wanders  to  the  problem  of  malnutri- 
tion in  women.  Germaine  Informs  me  that 
in  some  countries  where  there  Is  a  scarcity 
of  food,  the  women  often  first  suffer  from 
malnutrition.  This  is  because  the  wife  will 
feed  larger  amounts  to  their  husbands  and 
children.  We  both  realized  this  was  an  in- 
ternational custom — she  remarks  that  while 
she  was  married  she  would  give  larger  por- 
tions to  her  husband,  and  I  admit  to  this 
behavior  with  men  in  my  life.  We  pondered 
the  implications  of  this  cress  cultural  bond. 
Perliaps  most  women  in  the  world  shared 
this  Kelf-denying  role?  .'ind.  perhaps  it  in- 
dicated the  problems  of  discussing  problems 
acro.";s  cultural  lines — for  our  habits  might 
make  us  less  hearty  folks,  while  the  custom 
in  other  countries  could  cause  grave  Illness 
and  death. 

Eventually  our  'La  Turista"  haunted 
breakfast  Is" finished  and  we  go  our  separate 
ways.  I  forget  to  tell  her  I  admire  her  work 
and  am  by  now  too  late  to  hear  the  Swedish 
Prime  Minister's  speech. 

At  the  Tribune,  I  listen  to  a  panel  discus- 
sion on  "Law  and  the  Status  of  Women." 
One  panelist  raises  the  issue  of  polygamy 
which  again  makes  me  consider  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  the  problems  of 
women  in  different  countries.  A  feminist 
group  in  the  U.S.  might  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  marriage,  but  it  would  be  idle 
coversatlon  to  discuss  the  problem  of  a  man 
who  marries  many  women  for  his  benefit. 

Later  in  the  day  I  attend  a  "Speak  Out " 
organized  by  the  Tribune  participants.  It's 
designed  so  anyone  can  speak  in  front  of  the 
group  with  the  hope  that  some  Internation- 
al focus  can  be  achieved.  But,  people  at  the 
mike  still  concentrate  on  specific  concerns 
rather  than  a  productive  discussion  of  what 
the  Tribune  can  do.  It's  decided  later  the 
"Speak  Out"  will  write  amendments  for  the 
World  Plan  of  Action. 

JUNE    24 

The  Tribune  participants  continue  work- 
ing on  the  amendments.  Someone  pin-points 
the  feelings  of  urgency  shared  by  many 
people  when  she  says,  "If  we  can't  do  any- 
thing within  the  next  hour,  we  won't  be 
able  to  do  anything  for  the  next  hundred 
years."  There's  a  strong  feeling  that  since 
the  United  Nations  has  dedicated  this  year 
to  women,  we  must  make  use  of  this  atten- 
tion. And,  that  if  we  let  this  unprecedented 
situation  pass-by  without  significant  action, 
next  year  people  may  not  listen. 

JUNE   25      "' 

Several  press  conferences  are  to  be  held 
today.  The  first  I  attend  Is  given  by  Eliza- 
beth Reld,  the  Australian  delegate.  She  crit- 
icizes the  Governmental  Conference  for 
wandering  to  issues  other  than  women. 

The  next  press  conference  is  held  by  Vilma 
Espm  de  Castro,  the  sister-ln-law  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  head  of  the  Cuban  delega- 
tion. I  have  recently  spoken  to  another  re- 
porter who  had  Just  visited  Cuba  with  Mc- 
Govern  this  sprmg.  The  reporter  told  me 
he  saw  very  little  to  make  him  think  the 
role  of  women  in  Cuba  bad  changed  signifi- 
cantly. 

■Vilma  Espln  de  Castro  and  her  translator 
work  as  a  fine  team.  With  the  translator 
translating  closely  behind  every  few  sen- 
tences, it's  almost  a  musical  arrangement. 
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Castro  acknowledges  that  not  ev«  rythlng  has 
been  cb»nged  in  tha  Blxteen  yfars  at  the 
revolution.  But,  she  says  Cuba  Is  attempting 
to  solve  Any  pioUems.  She  safs  th«j  are 
attempting  to  create  the  "man 
ture."  U.S.  femUUsts  would  pro  >ably  ques- 
tion her  language,  ahe  might  ha^^  said  "per- 
son of  the  future." 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  I  ^)e4k  with  Ar- 
vonne  Praser  who  la  one  of  th(  U.S.  dele- 
gates. She's  been  an  advisor  Id  the  UJI. 
Coramlasion  on  the  Status  of  Wc  men,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Women's  Equity  Ac- 
tion I^a^ue.  She  tells  me  she  thinks  the 
U.S.  delegation  is  representatlv(  of  a  wide 
cross-section  of  the  country  and  points  out 
that  It  includes  several  minority  itroup  mem- 
bers, a  labor  union  woman,  plus  a  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  miner's  daughter  and  :  lerself — the 
child  of  a  Minnesota  farmer. 

She's  elated  tonight  over  the  progress  of 
her  Conference  work  group.  The  ( roup  which 
consists  of  twenty  women  from  i  ivery  contl 
nent  has  unanimously  agreed  on  pi  resolution 
concerning  education. 

She  Invites  me  to  a  gathering  cjx  the  Wom- 
en's Equity  Action  League. 


t<. 


The  WEAL  gathering  proves 
fortable    place    for   conversation 
men's  Equity  Action  League 
Invited   several   guests   who   m 
crowd.    There's    a    dignified    wi 
Trinidad  who  began  the  Leagrue 
Voters  In  her  country,  and  a 
cologlst  who  Informs  me  that 
for  women  to  be  doctors  In 
ihe   crowd   is   the   president   of 
feminist  organization  which  has 
ninety  years. 

JVNE    27 
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I  speak  at  length  with  the 
the  Swedish  organization.  She 
men   in   her   country   have 
status  before  the  law,  and  that 
been  made  towards  recognition 
cletal  responsibilities  towards  children 

She  talks  of  a  recent  experli  lental 
gram  conducted  by  her  governr  lent 
courage  the  hiring  of  women  in 
tloual  jobs.  The  Swedish 
Ing  special  bonuses  to  Industries 
women  for  Jobs  which  have  been 
ly  held  by  men. 

She  also  cites  an  innovative 
by  her  group  to  solve  the  problem 
advertising.  She  told  me  her  gr^up 
use  of  naked  women  to  sell 
both  offensive  to  women  and 
consumers.  Three  years  ago  her 
made  a  non-award  to  the  worst 
sexist  advertising.  After  choosing 
blantent  ad,  they  invited  the 
pick  up  the  award  and  asked 
cover  the  event.  The  company 
up,  but  the  press  coverage 
Bion  of  the  issue.  The  next 
problems  finding  an  offensive 
year  they  couldn't  find  any 
this  exploitative  advertising  te^tinlque, 

In   the   afternoon,  Helva  I 
the  Tribune   and  politely  turn^ 
amendments  written  by  the 
tal  participants.  She  explains 
precedented  to  accept  the  Trlbufae 
ments  and  urges  the  cnywd  to 
struggles  home.  She  1» -received 
Ing  ovations  l>efore  and  after  her 
segments    of    the    crowd    are 
frustrated. 

Theee   feelings   break   out 
chaotic  momente  of  the  oonferin 
phone  grabbing  begins,  the  mike  s 
off,  and  one  woman  Jumiw  on 
panelists'    table    to    continue 
amidst  cheers,  boos,  and  geners  I 

Jims    27 

Nothing  Is  scheduled  for  th^  conference 
and  so  1  decide  to  venture  out  ^s  a  toiulst. 
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I  join  a  group  of  people  on  a  tour  to  the 
pyramids.  Introductory  oc«nnient»  reveal 
that  I'm  In  the  city  to  attend  the  Women's 
Conference.  A  Mexican  couple  told  me 
they've  read  about  yesterday's  chaos  In  the 
Spanish  langtiage  new^apers.  ITiey  cay 
these  actions  confirm  the  notion  that  women 
should  not  have  leadership  roles.  I  defend 
myself  and  the  conference  by  pointing  out 
that  the  confiislon  at  the  conference  is  quite 
minimal  compared  to  the  hostility  between 
nations  whl<*  have  escalated  to  wars.  ITielr 
reaction  Is  rather  nonplussed. 

JUNK    28 

I  continue  my  tourist  activities  by  visiting 
the  anthrop<^ogy  museum.  At  night  I  read 
a  novel  by  Kurt  Vonnegut  which  Is  refresh- 
ing In  Its  lack  of  significance  to  anything 
I've  been  doing  or  thinking  for  the  last  twx> 
weeks. 

JUNE    29 

Arriving  at  the  governmental  conference, 
I  listen  to  speeches  In  the  general  session, 
then  move  on  to  a  VS.  press  conference. 
They  report  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
introduce  the  word  "sexism"  to  the  World 
Plan  of  Action.  It  seems  that  while  nations 
agree  there  shouldn't  be  discrimination 
against  women,  many  felt  the  word  "sex- 
Ism"  was  Inappropriate  for  a  United  Nations 
document. 

The  Tribune  by  now  Is  quite  calm.  Many 
people  have  left  and  those  remaining  hold 
small  discussion  groups. 

JULY    1 

I  prepare  for  today's  departure  by  packing 
my  bags  and  going  out  to  sip  my  last  cup 
of  cuppldno  in  a  "ZSona  Rosa"  cafe.  My 
thoughts  during  the  taxi  ride  to  the  airport 
wander  to  both  the  crazlness  and  the  lucid 
moments  of  the  conference.  I  look  forward 
to  drinking  water  from  the  tap. 

UN   AcENCiFs   See   Gains   From   Women's 
Involvement  in  World  Affairs 

Ms.  L.  E.  Oberg  of  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Program  (UNEP)  declared  that 
women  can  be  an  effective  revolutionary 
force  to  liberate  the  world  from  Its  past. 

Women  can  make  a  great  contribution 
through  their  own  close  association  with  na- 
ture and  natiiral  cycles,  she  said.  They  can 
xise  their  own  unique  female  qualities  to 
raise  standards  of  living. 

The  UNEP  speaker  urged  women  In  the 
richer  countries  to  avoid  wasting  resources 
In  a  world  of  so  much  poverty  and  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  fostering  development 
and  improvement  of  life  without  destroying 
the  environment. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Egger,  deputy  executive  di- 
rector of  UNICEF.  said  the  agency  is  anxious 
to  collaborate  with  women  leaders  and  gov- 
ernments In  working  towards  a  more  mean- 
ingful human  future  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. 

Kalmen  Kaplansky  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO)  reported  that  the 
"equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value"  prin- 
ciple wTltten  Into  the  ILO  constitution  in 
1919,  has  been  ratified  to  date  only  by  84 
countries,  leaving  43  other  ILO  member 
states  who  have  still  not  done  so.  He  said 
he  hoped  further  progress  could  be  achieved 
before  the  ILO's  world  conference  on  employ. 
ment  to  be  held  In  Geneva  In  June,  1976. 

Dr.  David  Tejada,  assistant  director-gen- 
eral of  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO)  reported  that  the  28th  World  Health 
assembly  held  last  month  had  urged  mem- 
ber governments  to  widen  the  opportunities 
available  to  women  In  the  health  field. 

WHO  said  that  too  many  millions  of  wom- 
en are  underprivileged  In  health  care.  "A 
great  many  of  the  world's  people  are  receiv- 
ing only  minimal,  non-permanent  health 
care,  or  none  at  all,"  he  reported. 

Death  rates  In  childbirth  are  still  shame- 
fully high  In  many  aretvs. 


Rafael  Salas,  executive  director  for  the 
UN  Fund  for  Population  Activities,  sakl  that 
even  though  women  are  directly  concerned 
with  population  policy,  they  have  not  become 
involved  In  the  top  level  of  the  agency  to 
any  extent. 

R.  Bruce  Stedman,  assistant  administra- 
tor for  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
grame  (UNDP),  said  the  agency  Is  tackling 
the  problem  of  the  lack  of  access  for  women 
to  knowledge,  education  and  training.  UNDP 
Is  urging  governments  to  desigrn  education 
and  training  projects  aimed  specifically  at 
meeting  women's  real  needs. 


ENERGY  CRISIS:   IT'S  REAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June  27, 
I  gave  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
admonishing  Congress  that  tts  lack  of 
action  on  adopting  mandatory  energj- 
consei-vation  measures  would  result  In 
either  an  intolerable  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy  or  severe 
energy  shortages.  I  pointed  out  that  our 
domestic  energy  production  has  leveled 
off  at  a  time  when  our  energy  demand 
has  grown  enormously.  I  stated  that 
gasoline  consumption  in  this  country  is 
up  to  preembargo  1973  levels  and  rlshig 
fast.  For  over  2  years  I  have  asserted 
that  conservation  is  the  key  to  future 
energy  security  for  America  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  increase  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  and  legislation  to  Im- 
pose a  penalty  tax  on  energy  inefficient 
automobiles. 

The  great  mistake  befaig  made  by 
many  Members  of  Congress  is  in  their 
belief  that  failure  to  act  will  assui-e  their 
reelection.  But  in  my  judgment  they  are 
wrong.  The  American  people  will  be  far 
more  Incensed  If  they  are  faced  with 
long  lines  at  gasoline  stations,  brown- 
outs, blackouts,  or  cold  homes  some 
winter  because  their  elected  officials  took 
the  path  of  least  political  resistance. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  27,  Tom  Wicker 
writes  that: 

A  Gallup  poll  taken  last  spring  showed 
that  the  memory  of  the  gasoline  shortage  of 
1973-74  had  faded  and  less  than  half  of 
those  sampled  believed  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  an  energy  crisis. 

I  would  submit  that  the  American 
people's  "fading  memory"  Is  at  least 
partly  related  to  congressional  Inaction 
on  energy-related  Issues.  Undoubtedly, 
the  lack  of  leadership  In  'Washington 
leads  Americans  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  crisis. 

Now  it  Is  the  eve  of  a  1  month 
congressional  recess — 6  months  since  the 
President  announced  his  relatively  bold 
and  far-reaching  national  energy  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  has  passed  some  en- 
ergy bills  In  the  past  month  but  not  one 
mandatory  energy  conservation  measure 
has  been  enacted  Into  law.  The  facts  re- 
main the  same — gasoline  is  the  only  pe- 
troleum product  which  is  not  now  being 
conserved.  Yet  Americans  all  over  the 
country  are  setting  off  in  their  high  gas- 
oline consuming  monsters  without  hav- 
ing a  real  imderstandlng  of  either  the 
scope  or  the  urgency  of  the  energy  situ- 
ation. Why  should  they?  Their  elected 
leaders  are  going  away  for  a  month  hav- 
ing done  nothing  about  adopting  any 
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real  conservation  measures  to  even  par- 
tially discourage  the  use  of  automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Tom 
Wicker's  recent  article  entitled  "Energy 
Crisis:  It's  Real"  eloquently  and  lucidly 
states  the  situation  and  the  remedy.  His 
remarks  coincide  in  large  part  with  my 
own  position  on  the  energy  dilemma  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  27,  19751 

Energv  Crisis:  It's  Real 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Maybe  President  Ford's  new  'compromise" 
proposal  on  oil  price  decontrol  over  a  39- 
mouth  period,  together  with  a  gradually  ris- 
ing price  celling,  will  break  the  deadlock 
that  has  developed  between  him  and  the 
Democratic  Congress  on  energj'  policy.  But 
the  first  reaction  of  the  Democrats  is  not 
promising,  since  many  see  the  Ford  proposal 
as  both  Inflationary  and  Ineffective. 

But  the  Democrats  themselves  offer  even 
less.  The  House  having  so  far  defaulted  on 
the  energy  problem,  particularly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  an  Increase  In  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  now  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  same  road  to  nowhere. 
Its  proposal  for  stiff  new  taxes  on  gas- 
guzzling  cars  not  only  runs  squarely  Into  the 
danger  of  sacrificing  jobs  in  the  hard-pressed 
auto  industry;  It  is  also  a  proposal  that  al- 
ready has  been  defeated  in  the  House. 

The  floundering  In  Washington  on  what 
ought  to  be  considered  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  the  country  may  reflect 
public  indifference.  A  Gallup  poll  taken  last 
spring  showed  that  the  memory  of  the  gas- 
oline shortage  of  1973-74  had  faded  and 
that  less  than  half  of  those  sampled  believed 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  an  energy  crisis. 

This  is  mindless  optimism.  Aside  from  the 
immediate  prospect  that  the  oil-producing 
nations  might  raise  oil  prices  again,  and  that 
political  disputes  In  the  Middle  East  could 
bring  on  a  new  embargo  on  oil  shipments  to 
the  United  States,  the  long-term  energy*  crisis 
is  real,  serious  and  not  about  to  go  away. 
Only  a  few  pieces  of  evidence  are  needed  to 
support  this  assertion: 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  oil  consiuned  In  the 
United  States  is  Imported  and  thus  subject 
to  sharp  price  increases  or  embargo.  New 
England  supplies  only  9.1  per  cent  of  Its 
energy  needs,  for  example,  while  the  New 
England-New  York  area  meets  80  per  cent  of 
its  energy  consumption  with  oil,  most  of 
which  is  imported. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  reports 
that  It  Is  "essentially  impossible"  for  this 
country's  oil  production  to  rise  enough  In 
the  next  decade  for  the  United  States  to 
achieve  energy  Independfence.  There  will 
never  again  be  a  large  annueJ  Increase  In  the 
nation's  production  of  gas  and  natural  gas, 
according  to  the  N.A.S.  report. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  revised 
Its  plans  to  Introduce  breeder  reactors  for 
nuclear  power  by  the  1980's.  That  date  has 
been  pushed  back  to  sometime  in  the  1990's. 
Development  of  breeder  reactors  has  been 
slowed  by  several  critical  problems — the  pos- 
sibility that  terrorists  might  be  able  to  steal 
fissionable  materials,  the  hazardous  trans- 
portation of  radioactive  materials,  the  elimi- 
nation of  radioactive  waste.  Because  of  these 
problems.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Rogers 
Morton  and  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
Frank  Zarb  have  annovmced  a  cooling  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion in  crash  programs  to  develop  breeder 
reactors. 

With  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 


and  possible  energy  Independence  far  In  the 
future.  Immediate  crises  could  hurt  badly. 
The  oil  embargo  of  1973  was  100  per  cent 
effective,  reducing  the  flow  of  oil  Into  this 
country  from  the  Middle  East  from  1.2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  In  September,  1973,  to  a 
bare  19,000  barrels  a  day  through  January 
and  February,  1974. 

The  nation  already  faces  one  serious  short- 
age— of  natural  gas — with  the  start  of  the 
cold  season  only  three  months  away.  Al- 
though current  reserves  of  oil  are  now  at 
about  280  million  barrels,  a  February  Inven- 
tory by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  found 
that  reserves  of  natural  gas  are  far  down. 
On  Jime  6,  the  F.P.C.  announced  that  nat- 
ural gas  utilities  estimated  they  would  fall 
20  per  cent  short  of  firm  requirements  over 
the  next  twelve  months.  Secretary  Morton 
has  warned  that  the  East  Coast  from  New 
Jersey  south,  and  the  states  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  would  have  unmet  natural 
gas  needs  in  the  coming  winter. 

Even  if  satisfactory  Middle  East  political 
arrangements,  precluding  another  embargo, 
could  be  assumed,  and  even  if  imported  oil 
at  reasonable  prices  could  be  counted  upon 
in  the  near  future,  the  real  energy  crisis 
would  remain.  The  "vast"  Middle  East  oil 
reserves,  at  present  and  projected  rates  of 
consumption,  will  be  entirely  depleted  In 
thirty  years,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  reported. 

Worse,  the  N.A.S.  reports  also  that  the  esti- 
mated oil  reserves  of  the  entire  world  will 
be  exhausted  in  fifty  years,  unless  something 
is  done  soon  to  produce  alternative  sources 
of  energy  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  supply 
a  major  portion  of  the  world's  energy  con- 
sumption— of  which,  that  of  the  United 
States  is  a  huge  percentage. 

Alternative  sources  of  energy  on  that  scale 
are  not  now  in  sight.  For  the  foreseeable 
future  the  only  feasible  course  Is  conserva- 
tion, and  the  only  sensible  target  is  the  vast 
amount  of  gasoline  wasted  dally  In  this  coun- 
try in  the  thirsty  tanks  of  millions  of  huge 
and  Inefficient  automobiles.  That  Is  the  cen- 
tral problem  neither  the  President  nor  Con- 
gress seems  willing  to  face. 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  FACILmES  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA—COURAGE CENTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  prog- 
ress that  the  State  of  Minnesota  has 
made  in  the  development  of  new  residen- 
tial facilities  for  the  handicapped. 

The  Corn-age  Center,  located  in  Golden 
Valley,  Minn.,  serves  those  nonretarded 
severely  and  physically  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who,  as  a  result  of  polio,  div- 
ing, auto,  or  other  forms  of  accidents, 
require  a  bridge  between  the  home  and 
the  commimity  or  the  hospital  and  the 
community. 

Courage  Center  helps  those  individuals 
who  have  potential,  but  because  of  hand- 
icap and  or  transportation  problems, 
need  that  bridge  to  help  them  gain  a  use- 
ful role  in  society. 

The  fii-st  half  of  the  center,  at  a  cost 
of  $3.5  million,  is  now  complete.  Stage  I 
includes  those  rehabilitation  facilities 
that  provide  such  needed  services  as 
work  experience,  on-the-job  training, 
occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy, 
a  gymnasium,  a  library,  and  many  other 
services. 

Stage  n  of  the  center,  the  Courage 
Residence,  is  expected  to  be  open  by 
January  1,  1976,  costing  $1.75  million. 
This  64 -bed  facility  will  provide  short- 


term  as  well  as  long-term  care.  Courage 
Residence  will  be  a  transitional  apart- 
ment complex  in  which  each  person  can 
live  individually.  A  very  Important  re- 
sult of  having  this  residence  is  that  it 
will  allow  an  outreach  to  the  rest  of  the 
State.  In  addition,  it  will  provide  around- 
the-clock  service. 

By  far  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  this  program  is  the  fact  that  it  will 
use  a  broad  number  of  community  re- 
sources.,This  will  allow  the  handicapped 
individual  and  the  commimity  to  in- 
teract with  one  another  and  to  better 
understand  each  other. 

The  St.  Anthony  Rehabilitation  Inn  is 
being  designed  to  meet  one  of  America's 
highest  priorities,  the  construction  of 
long-tenn  facilities  for  the  handicapped. 
This  barrier-free  facility  will  provide 
care  for  those  young  individuals  with 
cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  or  spinal  cord  injuries. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  this  country 
to  not  only  help  the  handicapped  person 
equip  himself  to  live  in  the  community, 
but  also  to  educate  the  American  pubhc 
about  the  needs  of  these  individuals  that 
must  be  met,  so  that  they  can  assume 
the  useful  role  in  our  society  of  which 
they  are  capable.  This  facility  will  do  its 
part  by  teaching  the  young  handicapped 
individual  how  to  live  with  his  or  her 
handicap,  and  by  providing  rehabilita- 
tion so  tliat  these  individuals  can  enter 
into  the  stream  of  American  life.  Plans 
are  now  being  made  to  use  sis  many 
public  programs  as  possible. 

The  facility  will  have  8  individual 
cottage  areas  with  15  beds  each.  The 
atmosphere  will  be  as  close  to  a  home 
as  possible.  Each  of  the  eight  areas  will 
have  its  own  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
day  care  room  so  that  a  youngster  can 
enjoy  some  privacy  if  he  or  she  chooses 
to  do  so.  The  facility  also  includes  a  la^ge 
area  for  entertainment.  Also  to  be  in- 
cluded are  a  barber  shop,  beauty  shop, 
occupational  education,  physical  ther- 
apy, and  other  programs  that  will  aid 
the  resident. 

The  facility  has  been  through  various 
stages  in  its  four  years  of  planning.  I 
hope  that  this  facility  can  soon  go  into 
operation  as  it  is  greatly  needed  in  the 
State. 

The  Phoenix  project,  providing  skilled 
nursing  care,  also  will  be  barrier  free.  It 
will  serve  young  adults  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities.  This  facility  is  scheduled 
to  open  in  September  of  1976. 

A  new  innovation  at  the  Phoenix 
project  will  be  known  as  the  "In-House 
Activity  Center."  There  will  be  three 
different  community  sources,  each  pro- 
viding activities  for  eight  residents,  at 
the  center. 

The  Phoenix  project  is  different  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  long-term  facility  for 
the  physically  handicapped  in  the  area. 
It  plans  to  staff  a  physical  therapist,  oc- 
cupational therapist,  and  a  speech  pa- 
tliologist  full-time. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Minnesota  is  progressing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  residential  facilities  for  those 
individuals  who  are  physically  hsmdi- 
capped. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  a  fiirther  statemen 
facilities  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  prin^d 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pr^^ident 
editorial  recently  appeared  in 
newspaper  of  Columbia,  S.C. 
ject  of  the  Voting  Rights 
which  has  now,   to  my 
been  extended  for  7  yeai-s.  It 
quent  and  forceful  piece  of 
anyone  can  see.  In  addition, 
to  be  representative  of  the 
the  people  of  my  State  on  a  maitter 
is  of  special  concern  to  them, 
my  colleagues  will  take  the 
It. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication 
article,  the  Senate  had  not  ye 
the  7-year  extension.  However 
venlng    argument    and 
chamber  have  done  nothing  td 
the  points  It  has  to  make.  Rjither, 
have   confirmed   these   points  i 
week  ago  was  only  prospective 
ination  against  the  South  L 
crimination  in  fact.  Pear  has 
to  resentment.  Southerners, 
terms  of  the  new  law,  will  con|tinue 
punished  for  an  offense  of 
are  not  guilty — discrimination 
minority  voters.  It  also 
alty — stispenslon  of  literacy 
supervision  of  elections  from 
ton — which    creates    greater 
than  those  it  was  designed  to 

My  feelings,  though,  are 
known  here  that  I  need  no. 
upon  them  at  the  present 
I  shall  defer  to  the  more  notel 
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the  editor  of  The  State,  asking  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State,  JiUy  25, 

1975] 
Voting  Bill  Embodies  Still  More  Mischiff 

.'V  bad  law  is  about  to  become  worse  through 
the  misguided  efforts  of  congressional  "do- 
gooders"  who  conceive  it  their  duty  to  en- 
throne Uncle  Sam  as  the  source  of  all  right- 
eousness and  power  In  the  United  States. 

We  refer  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
which  is  about  to  be  renewed  for  the  second 
time.  It  originally  was  to  have  terminated  In 
1970,  but  was  renewed  for  another  five  years. 
Now,  it  seems  certain  to  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  years,  but  in  expanded  form. 

The  original  intent  of  the  legislation,  or  so 
it  was  stated,  was  to  Increase  the  participa- 
tion of  blacks  in  the  elective  process.  (There 
are  some  persons  so  uncharitable  as  to  charge 
the  Democratic  Congress  with  designing  the 
act  as  a  means  of  pillorying  Southern  states 
which  supported  Republican  Barry  Goldwater 
against  the  late  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  1964.) 

But  whatever  the  aim  of  the  measure,  it 
Incorporated  an  ingenious  -triggering"  device 
which  made  it  applicable  to  those  Southern 
state.s  in  which  fewer  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
eligible  voters  had  cast  ballots  In  the  1964 
Presidential  election.  The  fact  that  many 
citizens  simply  failed  to  vote  for  reasons  suffi- 
cient unto  themselves  was  Ignored,  as  was 
the  absence  of  any  substantial  charges  of 
racial  discrimination  In  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions in  several  states,  notably  including 
South  Carolina. 

The  Impact  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
two-fold:  it  suspended  the  use  of  literacy 
tests  and  it  required  all  political  subdivisions 
within  an  affected  state  to  go,  hat  In  hand,  to 
the  Justice  Department  (or  a  federal  court  in 
Washington)  before  making  any  changes  la 
election  laws  or  procedures. 

It  is  asinine  to  expect  Intelligent  voting  In 
these  times  of  complicated  Issues  and  polit- 
ical double-talk  if  illiterates  can  participate 
wllly-niUy  In  the  elective  process.  And  it  Is 
manifestly  a  strong-arm  tactic  to  make  every 
electoral  change,  regardless  of  Its  Import  and 
local  application,  subject  to  clearance  by  the 
federal  government. 

But  not  only  would  both  of  these  features 
be  Included  In  the  extended  act,  there  would 
be  added  another  requirement — provision 
for  conducting  bilingual  elections  In  those 
areas  where  as  many  as  5  per  cent  of  the  vot- 
ing age  citizenry  comprise  a  single-language 
minority. 

Really,  this  is  getting  pretty  far  out  in 
termi  of  appeasing  the  minorities.  The  United 
States  is  an  English-speaking  nation— a  fact 
well  known  to  immigrants  (legal  and  Ulegal) 
whether  they  cross  the  Atlantic,  the  Paelflc, 
the  Caribbean,  or  Just  the  Rio  Grande  to 
reach  our  country.  If  their  goal  Is  to  become 
Americans,  then  they  should  willingly  assume 
the  challenge  of  becoming  literate  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  adopted  country. 

Will  those  areas  In  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese refugees  are  concentrated  have  to 
prepare  election  materials  In  Vietnamese? 

It  Is  a  silly  business,  contrary  not  only  to 
American  tradition  but  to  common  sense. 
Yet  this  Is  Just  the  sort  of  grand  gesture 
which  appeals  to  those  politicians  and  profes- 
sional zealots  whose  hearts  bleed  for  anyone 
who  seems  In  the  least  "disadvantaged,"  to 
borrow  one  of  their  favorite  terms. 

But  American  citizenship  Is  worth  working 
for  If  It  Is  worth  having  at  all.  It  Is  too  much 
to  ask  that  those  who  would  participate  aa 
citizens  learn  to  read  and  write  as  Americans 
ha\e  been  required  to  do  In  years  past? 


EXCELLENT  RECORD  OP  HEAD 
START  PROGRAM  IN  SERVING 
CHILDREN  IS  THREATENED  BY 
PROPOSED  RESCISSION  OF  FUND- 
ING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
appalled  to  learn  that  yesterday,  July  30, 
the  President  proposed  a  $7,000,000 
rescission  from  the  Head  Start  budget 
which  would  Initiate  special  services  for 
handicapped  children  enrolled  in  Head 
Start.  I  find  it  incredible  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  choose  to  cut  $7  million  from 
that  portion  of  the  Head  Start  budget 
which  is  in  the  greatest  need  of  funds 
for  improving  the  quality  of  services  to 
children. 

This  Presidential  proposal  is  an  affront 
as  we  look  upon  the  outstanding  progress 
of  the  Head  Start  program  over  the  past 
10  years. 

In  reflecting  on  my  years  in  public 
service  in  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  Government,  there  are 
few  programs  or  efforts  with  which  I 
have  been  associated  that  have  met  with 
greater  success  and  have  had  greater 
impact  on  children  than  that  of  the  Head 
Start  program.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  efforts  of  creating  this  mar- 
velous program,  and  over  the  years  I 
have  watched  its  growth  with  great 
interest. 

Across  this  Nation,  Head  Start  is  oper- 
ating in  9,400  centers  and  the  program 
has  been  established  in  every  State  and 
territory.  There  were  103,000  volunteers 
involved  this  past  year,  many  of  them 
parents,  with  79.000  professionals  and 
nonprofessionals  employed  in  the  local 
programs.  In  the  past  10  years,  5.3  mil- 
lion children  have  been  served  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $3.1  billion. 

Head  Start  has  been  a  leader  in  pre- 
school education  and  has  become  a  term 
synonymous  with  early  childhood  devel- 
opment. As  we  all  know,  those  preschool 
years  are  among  the  most  critical  years 
in  life,  when  social,  emotional,  educa- 
tional and  health  patterns  are  formed. 
These  patterns  developed  during  those 
early  years  follow  us  through  the  bal- 
ance of  our  lives.  This  is  why  Head  Start 
has  played  such  an  important  role  for 
these  millions  of  disadvantaged  children. 

As  I  have  traveled  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, I  have  seen  a  number  of  Head 
Start  programs  in  action.  And  let  me  tell 
you.  when  you  get  a  buncli  of  these  3-  to 
6-j'ear-olds  in  one  place,  hke  a  Head 
Start  center,  there  is  action.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  a  total  of  4,436  chil- 
dren served  in  Minnesota.  And  1,082  chil- 
dren were  served  in  the  summer  Head 
Start  program,  190  in  the  full-year,  full- 
day  day  care  progi"am,  and  3,164  served 
in  the  part-day  program.  There  are  a 
total  of  29  grantees  with  149  centers  con- 
taining 211  classrooms.  Minnesota  re- 
ceived $1,522,956  during  fiscal  year  1975 
for  Head  Start. 

I  have  seen  what  this  progi-am  can  do 
in  our  State  and  I  continue  to  be  com- 
mitted to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  Senate  that  J.  B.  "BiU"  Yutzy  wlU 
retire  after  31  years  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ive.  For  the  past  5  years,  he  has  been 
a  regional  program  director  for  the  Of- 
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fice  of  Child  Development,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, in  Seattle,  Wash.  In  addition  to  his 
work  with  Head  Start  and  the  OfHce  of 
Child  Development,  he  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  with  the  Public 
HcalUi  Service,  in  San  Francisco  and 
W^ashington,  D.C.  where  his  commitment 
to  civil  rights  and  cliildren's  programs  is 
well  known  and  highly  regarded. 

As  Grover  Cleveland  wrote  upon  ac- 
ceptance of  this  nomination  as  Governor 
of  New  York: 

Public  Officers  are  the  servants  and  agent'? 
of  the  people,  to  execute  the  laws  which  the 
].o3p!o  have  made. 

Bill  Yutzy  has  done  this  with  distinc- 
tion. For  those  who  have  worked  with 
him,  he  is  known,  admired,  respected  and 
loved  for  his  ability  to  lead,  and  to  serve 
in  carrying  out  those  laws.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement we  congratulate  him,  and  thanlc 
him  for  his  contribution  and  hard  work. 

Yiilzj'  was  tlie  regional  program 
diicctor  in  Seattle,  where  a  lead  GAO 
audit  team  was  located  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  in-depth  audit  of  the  Head 
Start  program.  Thi-ough  his  aissistance, 
the  team  received  a  fii-st-hand  view  of 
w  iiat  Head  SUrt  looked  like  dm-ing  1972 
und  1973. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  fact  that 
He 'x\  Start  has  been  one  of  the  most 
studied  programs  administered  by  the 
Tf  dcral  Government.  As  a  result  of  these 
ntany  studies  we  have  learned  much 
about  tiie  progiam  and  how  to  replicate 
it  in  other  early  childliood  development 
piograms. 

The  purpose  of  the  GAO  Audit  was  to 
review  specific  program  activities,  such 
p.s  parent  participation,  eligibility,  re- 
cruitment, average  dally  attendance  and 
s  Tvices  to  the  handicapped.  These  kinds 
of  oveisight  studies  are  most  helpful  to 
tiiose  of  us  hi  the  Congress,  who  want 
to  assist  in  improving  the  quality  of  these 
programs.  Head  Start  is  a  wonderful  pro- 
pram.  and  this  report  will  help  to  make 
it  belter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  GAO  Report 
to  the  Congress  entitled  "Project  Head 
Start:  Achievements  and  Pioblems"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the 

Congress] 

FiiOJBcr  Head  Start:   Achisvements 

AND  Pboblems 

(Office  of  Human  Development — Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

digest — WHY    THE   REVIEW    WAS    MADE 

Because  of  Head  Start's  substantial  Fed- 
eral funding,  the  need  to  follow  up  on  pre- 
vious GAO  recommendations,  and  the  Con- 
gress' continuing  Interest  In  this  program, 
OAO  assessed  the  program's  results  and  Its 
management  by  the  Office  of  ChUd  Develop- 
ment, within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  (HEW'b)  Office  of 
Human  Development. 

FINDINGS    AND    CONCLDSIONS 

Results  of  Head  Start 
Since  1965  Head  Start  has  delivered  educa- 
tional, health,  nutritional,  and  social  serv- 
ices to  over  6.3  million  children  and  their 
families  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $3.16 
billion.  It  has  also  provided  opportunities  for 


parental  participation  In  the  development, 
conduct,  and  overall  program  direction  at 
the  local  level. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development's  overall 
goal  for  Head  Start  Is  to  develop  greater 
social  competence  In  economically  disad- 
vantaged children  The  OClce  defines  "social 
competence  "  as  a  child's  everyday  effective- 
ness in  dealing  with  his  environment  and 
later  responsibilities  in  school  and  life. 

Although  there  are  dlfliculties  Involved  in 
measuring  Head  Start's  results,  several  in- 
dependent stiidles  concluded  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development's  goal  has  been 
partially  realized,  especially  from  a  short- 
range  view. 

Specifically,  the  conseiL'^us  Is  that  Head 
Start  participants  are  better  prepared  to 
enter  local  Echools  than  their  di'jadvautaged, 
nonpartlclpatlng  peers.  Most  studies  con- 
cluded that  educational  galn-s  of  Head  Start 
graduates  progressively  declined  after  the 
children  left  the  program  and  were  virtually 
lost  by  the  end  of  third  grade.  This  loss  of 
early  gains  may  be  attributed  to  intervening 
factors,  such  as  home  environment,  commu- 
nity environment,  and  perhaps  even  local 
school  programs. 

Recent  research,  however,  suggeets  that  If 
a  child  continues  to  attend  a  special  pro- 
gram or  receives  special  attention  beyond 
that  given  in  the  regular  school  svitem, 
short-term  gains  may  be  sustained. 
Parent  partidpatUm 

Tiie  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19G4,  as 
amended,  states  that  Head  Start  will  provide 
for  direct  participation  of  parents  of  Head 
Start  children  In  the  development,  conduct, 
and  overall  program  direction  at  the  local 
level. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development's  Head 
Start  policy  Is  predicated  on  the  concept 
that  the  program's  success  demands  the  full- 
est Involvement  of  parents  or  parental  sub- 
stitutes. 

To  meet  this  goal,  the  Head  Start  Manual 
of  Policies  and  Instructions  sets  forth  the 
following  opportunities  for  parent  participa- 
tion 

Involvement  In  decisionmaking  for  pro- 
gram planning  and  operation. 

Use  In  the  classroom  as  paid  employees, 
volunteers,  or  observers. 

Involvement  In  developing  support  activ- 
ities, and 

Work  with  their  owti  children  In  coopera- 
tion with  Head  Start  staff  (primarily  througli 
home  visits  by  teachers). 

Grantees  achieved  only  limited  success, 
however,  in  obtaining  parental  Involvement. 
Parents  were  neither'  regularly  volunteering 
In  the  classroom  nor  attending  local  Head 
Start  center  committee  meetings.  Home 
visits  by  teachers  were  also  Infrequent. 
Services  to  the  handicapped 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972  require  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
total  national  enrollment  opportimlties  In 
Head  Start  be  available  for  handicapped 
children  and  that  services  be  provided  to 
meet  their  special  needs. 

To  comply  with  congressional  Intent  that 
Head  Start  enroll  handicapped  children.  In- 
cluding those  with  more  than  marginal 
handicaps.  Head  Start  grantees  are  en- 
couraged to  serve  the  severely  handicapped. 

Although  Head  Start  has  served  handi- 
capped children.  It  has  generally  not  scribed 
severely  handicapped  children.  Local  offi- 
cials said  additional  resources.  Including  pro- 
fessional staff,  training  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment, were  needed  to  adequately  serve  the 
severely  handicapped.  Until  HEW  provides 
a  means  for  obtaining  needed  resources,  local 
programs  should  not  be  expected  to  enroll 
severely  handicapped  chUdren. 

Legislation  also  requires  that  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  report  annxially  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  handicapped  chU- 
dren   In    Head    Start,    including    numbers 


served,  their  hundicapplDg  conditions,  and 
services  provided. 

In  gathering  data  for  this  report,  the  Of- 
fice requested  that  Head  State  grantees  pro- 
vide their  data  early  lu  the  program  year, 
and  many  grantees  provided  informailoi 
when  they  were  underenrolled  or  before  all 
children  had  lieen  medically  screened  and  or 
diagnosed. 

Several  prm.tees  reported  more  handi- 
capped children  than  data  could  support, 
and  GAO  questions  the  Office's  statistics  on 
the  number  of  handic4>ppec]  children  cii- 
rolled  in  Head  Start. 

In  several  cases  ctiildreu  »ere  Incorreoily 
classiHed  a.s  handicapped.  To  mlnimlyaff  this 
possibility,  local  programs  should  obtain  pro- 
fes-slonal  conhrmation  before  Idenufyuig  iiie 
child  as  handic«pped. 

AdminisiTotive  problems 

Although  Head  Start  has  provided  n.iiny 
services  to  participants,  certain  Improve- 
ments could  make  the  program  mors  effp;- 
tlve. 

Head  Start  requires  that  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  enroUed  children  he  from,  noupoor 
families.  GAO  analyzed  the  Income  eligibilili' 
and  found  at  least  25  percent  of  the  au- 
thorized enrollment  were  nonpoor.  Inellt'lble 
children  were  being  served  because  granrecN 
had  not  adequately  verified  family  income  or 
hid  misinterpreted  the  eligibility  guidelines. 

Four  of  the  grantees  reviewed  were  under- 
enrolled  In  school  years  1972-73  and  1973-74 
because  their  recruitment  efforts  were  not 
begun  early  enough  nor  continued  long 
enough  to  maintain  full  enrollment  thruutjh- 
out  the  school  year. 

Many  grantee  problems,  includlni;  re- 
cruitment and  eligibility  as  weU  as  under- 
enrollment,  were  previously  identified 
through  HEW  regional  office  monitoring  and 
GAO  reviews. 

These  problems  continue  because  the 
three  HEW  regional  offices  reviewed  were  not 
efl'ecilvely  following  up  on  problems  Identi- 
fied In  monitoring  reports  to  Insure  iliai 
grantees  were  taking  corrective  actions. 

HEW  audit  reports  and  regional  ofiice  of- 
ficials concluded  that  followup  on  recom- 
mendations in  monitoring  reports  wa.s  lu- 
adeqxiate  because  of  limited  regional  staff 
available. 

In  addition,  HEW  regional  offices  were  not 
aware  of  problems  until  monitoring  oc- 
curred because  they  did  not  systematically 
receive  data  on  grantees'  activities  to  make 
earlier  determinations  of  compliance  with 
Head  Start  guldeliucs  and  help  HEW  focu.-* 
Its  field  resources. 

KBCOMUE3n>ATION6 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  should  direct  tWf 
Office  of  Child  Development  to: 

Help  local  project  officials  in  identlfyini' 
.and  implementing  alternative  means  for 
Involving  more  parents  in  the  program; 

Identify  and  provide  a  means  for  obtain- 
ing the  resources,  includine  professional 
BtaiT,  training,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
needed  for  Head  Start  to  adequately  serve 
severely  handicapped  children  before  en- 
couraging local  programs  to  enroll  such 
children: 

Ascertain  that  local  programs  obtain  pro- 
fessional confirmation  before  any  Head  Start 
child  Is  classified  as  handicapped; 

Require  grantees  to  obtain  documentation 
demonstratlnff  eligibility  from  families  ap- 
plying for  Head  Start  to  insure  that  no  more 
than  10-percent  nonpoor  famille.'?  are  served: 

Require  grantees  to  emphasize  early  and 
continuous  recruitment  to  better  Insure  full 
enrollment; 

Require  grantees  experiencing  high  cb- 
senteelsm  to  overenroli  after  considering 
staff-student  ratios  and  causes  of  absen- 
teeism; 

Assess  the  current  processes  used  by  re- 
gional offices  dtulng  monitoring  of  Head 
Start   grantees  to  determine  whether  eiaff 
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time  and  resources  are  being 
and 

Systematically    acquire    the 
needed  by  regional  offices  to  help 
Its  Held  resources  on  problems. 

ACFNCT  ACTIONS  AND  UNRrSOLVFD 

HEW  concurred  with  OAO'a  re 
tioas  and  described  actions  taken  oi 
to  Implement  them.  Appendix  n 
complete  text  of  HEWs  comments 

MATTERS  rOR  CON3U>ER.^TIO.^  BT 
CONGRESS 

This   report    contains    liilor.nat 
should   assist  committees   and 
Congress  with  their  legislative  res 
ties  relating  to  Project  Head  Start, 

Because  of  the  specialized  servlci  s 
by  severely  handicapped  children 
lack  of  resources  in  Head  Start  t 
for  both  them  and  the  present  e 
of  nonhandlcapped  and  marginal 
capped  children,  the  Congress  ma; 
consider  whether  the  program  Is 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  se-.ere 
capped  children. 

An  alternative  that  should  be 
Is  whether  funding  other  preschool 
specifically  designed  for  the  severely 
capped,  such  as  those  supported  b 
flee  of  Education's  Bureau  of  Edu 
the  Handicapped,  would  better  at 
sired  objectives. 
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Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Record  an  editorial  In  today's 
Times  on  declaring  the 
Hampshire  senatorial  seat 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th< 
a.s  follows: 

New  Hampshire  Reflav 

It  tooi  seven  months  of  battling 
3on  finally  won  out  yesterday  in  " 
States  Senate.  The  Senate  Dem 
Jority  accepted   the  fact  that  it 
force  acceptance  of  the  Democratli  i 
■AS  the  winner  In  the  closely-cont  h 
Hampshire  election.  Both  Democra^ 
publicans  In  the  Senate  had   I 
political  games;  but  the  Senate 
day  at  last  declaring  the  New  r 
vacant,  left  the  way  open  for  wbtlit 
best  solution  all  along,  a  new 
Granite  State.  , 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
deputy,   Senator  Robert   C.   Byrd, 
adamant  to  the  very  end, 
they    were    protecting    the 
prerogative  of  the  Senate  to  "be 
of  the  elections  ...  of  its  own 
but  the  fact  remains  that  tlie 
moat  basic  principle  is  that  the 
rule.  In  a  contest  as  close  as 
election  was  surely  the  fairest 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
sent  that  state's  voters,  not  a 
St-ur;tord. 


Pre  5ident, 


I 

in  the 

York 

contested  New 


PRODUCERS    VERSUp 
NONPRODUCERS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  rA;ently  we 
have  heard  quite  a  bit  about  U:  e  distlnc 
tions  between  producers  and  nonpro- 
ducers  in  our  society.  Of  course  we  owe  a 
tremendous  debt  to  our  prodi.cers,  and 
when  we  talk  of  producers,  tie  manu- 
tacturing  community  stands  a^  the  fore 
front. 

The  State  of  Utah  is  f ortunalte  to  have 
an  association  of  manufacturets  which  is 
actively  concerned  with  the  iiiterests  of 
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the  general  public  and  active  in  pursuit 
of  the  goal  of  abundance  for  all.  In  the 
current  issue  of  NAM  Reports,  published 
by  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Manfac- 
tiu-ers,  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Utah  affiliate,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Halla- 
day,  has  outlined  the  history  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Utah  Manufacturers 
Association. 

I  am  proud  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity in  Utah,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  fine  tribute  to  these 
producing  members  of  our  society  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACHIEVE.MKN  r  AND  A  VITAL  ROLE 

(By    Robert    E.    Halladay,    Executive    Vice 
President,  Utah  Mantifactvirers  Association 

For  69  years  the  Utah  Manufactxtrers  Asso- 
ciation has  played  a  vital  role  In  achieving  a 
competitive  economic  climate  for  business 
and  Industry  within  the  8t.ate  it  serves,  first 
settled    In    1847    by    Mormon    pioneers. 

Todav.  the  opportunities  for  private  manu- 
factiurlng  to  grow  and  prosper  look  brighter 
than  ever  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  increas- 
ingly looks  to  Utah  and  the  Mountain  West 
for  energy,  natural  resources  and  a  growing 
variety  of  products. 

At  the  same  time,  the  challenges  on  inauy 
fronts  to  such  economic  progress  appear  fully 
as  compelling  as  any  ever  faced  by  the  early 
settlers  of  the  state. 

To  overcome  them,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunities,  will  take  new  thinking, 
involvement  and  enlightened  leadership,  as 
never  before,  by  the  producers  of  Utah  and 
their  association,  especially  In  education, 
local  government  and  public  affairs. 

The  Utah  Manttfacturers  Association  un- 
dertakes this  piurpose  with  a  record  of  solid 
achievement  that  spans  more  than  a  half 
century. 

Utah's  oldest  association  of  private  produc- 
ers was  born  at  the  Utah  State  Fair  of  1905, 
when  Industrialists  discussed  the  idea  as  they 
manned  their  exhibits.  Later  that  fall,  busi- 
nessmen gathered  at  a  mass  meeting  and  se- 
lected 15  directors,  who  pi-omptly  named  a 
new  president. 

In  the  beginning,  the  manufacturers 
launched  a  vigorous  campaign,  which  con- 
tinues today,  to  convince  their  fellow  citi- 
zens that  products  made  In  tlie  state  were 
equal  in  quality  and  value  to  those  imported 
from  the  East. 

At  first,  this  was  not  easy.  Many  believed 
the  state's  economic  future  rested  mainly  on 
farming  and  mining.  Pew  took  serloasly  the 
potential  of  the  state  for  producing  finished 
goods. 

The  tremendous  change  in  public  accept- 
ance of  Utah  products  can  be  seen  from  com- 
paring the  minutes  of  early  meetings  with 
those  of  today. 

Meanwhile,  as  time  went  on,  the  Utah 
Manufacturers  Association  expanded  its  role 
and  moved  to  meet  new  challenges  to  the 
abUlty  of  Its  members  to  manufacture  prod- 
ucts profitably  In  the  state.  Today,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Utah  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion are : 

To  maintain  in  Utah  a  good  Industrial 
climate. 

To  properly  publicize  the  quality  and  di- 
versity of  Utah  goods  and  services. 

To  present  prompt  and  accurate  infor- 
mation to  enable  state  legislators  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  make  fair  decision  on  leg- 
islation affecting  industry. 

To  represent  the  industrial  Interest  before 
city,  county,  state  and  federal  agencies. 

To  establish  In  the  public  mind  an  Increas- 
ingly favorable  attitude  toward  business  and 
Indastry  through  effective  public  reasons. 


In  carrying  out  these  objectives,  the  UMA 
serves  as  the  recognized  representative  of  pri- 
vate Industry  before  the  Utah  State  Legis- 
lature, as  well  as  municipal  and  county  units 
of  governirtent.  It  Is  directly  involved  in  leg- 
islation, government  controls,  federal  pro- 
curement, freight  rates,  taxation,  btislnes.s 
licenses,  unemployment  compensation.  In- 
dustrial zoning,  air  and  wat€r  pollution, 
safety  regulations  and  other  problems  of 
common  concern  to  management. 

The  association  also  monitors  legislation 
In  Washington  and  registers  the  views  of 
its  members  with  federal  representatives 
from  Utah  on  Issues  Important  to  mantifac- 
turlng.  To  support  all  its  activities,  the  UMA 
maintains  a  library  of  Important  resource 
information  and  material. 

The  association  keeps  its  members  advised 
of  significant  developments  in  any  of  the 
fields  of  Industrial  interest  and  organizes 
appropriate  action  to  support  member  firms 
whenever  the  situation  warrants.  The  pro- 
gram is  effective  and  the  cost  is  small  because 
almost  every  Utah  manufacturer  and  related 
enterprise  participates  and  shares  the  moder- 
ate expenses. 

UMA  has  ju.st  one  product — service.  Tlie 
service  is  not  limited  to  UMA  members  but  is 
freely  extended  to  all  the  industry  of  the 
state.  The  association  endeavors  without 
charge  or  obligation  to  aid  small  enterprises 
to  establish  themselves.  Such  service  yields 
dividends  when  these  firms  reach  matttrity 
and  become  acti\'ely  identified  with  the  asso- 
ciation which  serves  them  constantly. 

How  well  the  UMA  has  achieved  Ita  ob- 
jectives is  shown  by  the  foUowUig  growth 
figures:  In  1905,  mantifacturing  employment 
stood  at  8000,  the  payrolls  reached  $5.2  mil- 
lion and  the  value  added  by  manufacturing 
was  $14  million.  0\ir  golden  anniversarj' 
showed  manufacturing  jobs  had  reached 
38.000,  pajToUs  increased  to  $150  million  and 
value  added  by  manufacturing  stood  at  $340 
million.  This  year  average  employment  in 
manufacturing  was  68,000  and  In  1973  total 
manufacturing  payroll  reached  $549,- 
692,373  while  value  added  was  a  healthy 
$1,319,000,300. 

A  thorough  study  was  made  recently  in  a 
program  to  enrcdl  former  members.  UMA 
directors  were  pleased  by  the  very  small 
number  of  manufacturers  who  had  dropped 
out  over  the  years.  In  almost  every  instance 
the  firms  not  now  listed  discontinued  mem- 
bership because  of  mergers  or  sales  (In  which 
case  the  succesaor  company  generally  Is  on 
our  active  roll)  or  because  of  withdrawal 
by  the  firm  from  the  manufacturing  field. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  group  of  dis- 
satisfied former  members  of  the  association. 
When  It  is  realized  that  virtually  every  man- 
ufacturing enterprise  of  any  size  or  quality 
In  Utah  has  Identified  Itself  with  UMA 
through  the  years,  this  truly  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  program  and  achievements  of  the 
Association. 

It  is  estimated  that  members  of  the  Utah 
Manufacturers  Association  employ  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  work  force  in  Utah 
industry. 

Comments  in  a  recent  brochure  testify 
to  the  role  and  acceptance  the  UMA  has 
earned  over  the  years. 

Governor  of  Utah  (Democrat) : 
"The  importance  of  industry  in  Utah  Is 
paramount  and  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Of  considerable  importance  and  Impact  is 
the  Utah  Manufacturers  Association  as  they 
represent  the  industry  of  Utah.  Your  orga- 
nization has  historically  been  very  effective  in 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  industrialist  as 
It  might  affect  the  State  and  local  businesses. 
"The  amount  of  time  that  is  avaUable  by 
community  and  State  leaders  to  hear  certain 
aspects  of  business  life  often  precludes  our 
being  able  to  listen  to  more  than  those  who 
represent  a  particular  segment.  This  office 
would  urge  that  manufacturers  Join  with 
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the  Utah  Manufacturers  Association,  wcvk 
with  the  organization,  and  Insist  ttiat  It  re- 
main an  active  and  viable  aspect  of  business 

life." 

Calvin  L.  Ramftoic, 

Governor. 

Piesldeut  of  Utah  State  Senate  (Republi- 
can) : 

"As  president  of  the  Utah  State  Senate, 
I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
factual  and  courteous  manner  In  which  the 
Utah  Manufacturers  Association  has  repre- 
sented the  manuiacturlng  community  of 
Utah  In  its  relationship  with  the  Utah  Legla- 
lattire. 

"Contact  of  this  kind  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant so  that  legislators  may  get  first-hand 
information  regarding  the  effect  of  proposed 
legislation  on  the  business  conamunlty." 
Warren  E.  Puch, 
Senate  president. 

Largest  employer: 

"Some  grotip  asaodatlons  are  marked  by 
little  action,  culminating  in  a  routine  feed- 
ing upon  itaelf.  This  certainly  \»  not  true  of 
the  Utah  Manufacturers  Association.  The 
UMA  remains  viable  In  our  community  be- 
cause of  Its  effective  commiuiicatlons  and 
Involvement  with  the  public  at  large,  special 
Interest  groups  and  various  government  enti- 
tles. MeanlngfvU  representation  for  Utah  in- 
dustries and  businesses  is  continuously  being 
demonstrated  by  UMA 'a  staff  and  directors. 
Indee<i,  I  feel  that  any  Utah  business  not 
afflUated  with  VUA  Is  shortchanging  Itself 
by  virtue  of  the  benefits  which  only  UMA  can 
render." 

B.  B.  Smith, 
General  Manager, 
Utah  Copper  Division, 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

One  of  our  smaUest  employers: 

"It  Lb  rewarding  to  be  associated  with  the 
UMA  whose  avowed  goals  and  purposes  of  up- 
grading and  strengthening  the  Industrial 
climate  are  consistently  and  dUlgently  pur- 
sued. 

"The  strong  and  respected  Influence  with 
the  stat«  and  national  legislators  is  of  In- 
estimable worth  to  all  manufacturing  con- 
cerns In  the  state  regardless  of  size  and/or 
prestige. 

~I  coDgratnlate  ttiem  for  their  many 
worttawtxile  contributions." 

C.  M.  WONNACOTT, 

President. 
Dixie  Apparel,  Inc. 


ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  AND 
BLACKS 

Mr.  BROOBIE.  Mr.  F*resldent,  economic 
indicators  show  that  our  Nation  is  at  lone 
last  beginning  to  emerge  from  Its  severe 
recession.  But.  unfortunately,  the  twin 
evils  of  inflation  and  unemployment  con- 
tinue to  devastate  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans.  And  for  black  Americans, 
in  particular,  there  Is  little  question  that 
there  Is  still  a  depression. 

Earlier  this  week  the  National  Urban 
League  held  its  65th  annual  conference 
in  Atlanta,  Oa.  Conference  participants, 
including  many  national  leaders,  spent  4 
days  discussing  and  analyzing  the  eco- 
nomic problems  that  have  had  such  a 
disproportionate  effect  on  blacks  and 
other  minorities. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
active  participants  was  Vernon  Jordan, 
the  executtre  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League.  His  leadership  was  the 
guiding  force  behind  the  conference's 
success.  And  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  Senate  the  perceptive  and  Inspiring 


speech  that  Mr.  Jordan  gave  to  the  open- 
ing sessiMi  of  tlie  conference.  In  his  re- 
marks, he  eloquently  focuses  on  the  eco- 
nomic proWems  besetting  our  minorities 
and  carefully  outlines  programs  which 
will  lead  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Vernon  Jordan's  remarks 
printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keynotb    Address    at   the   (!6th   National 
Urban  Leaotie  Annual  Conthucncs 

(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr..  Executive 
Director) 

We  meet  tonight  at  the  beglnnhig  of  the 
Bicentennial  that  celebrates  our  nation's 
200th  anniversary,  and  the  Ideals  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  that 
are  the  bedrock  of  the  American  ideal.  It  has 
been  a  year  of  great  turmoil,  of  terrible  De- 
pression, and  of  hardship  for  black  people. 
In  the  midst  of  this  difficult  time.  It  mtiat 
be  remembered  that  while  some  of  our  gains 
have  been  eroded,  others  are  intact,  es- 
pecially the  growing  poliUcal  power  of  black 
voters,  thanJU  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
whose  tenth  anniversary  we  will  mark  next 
week.  And  in  this  International  Women's 
Year,  we  see  fruition  of  the  movement  to 
extend  the  rights  and  liberties  so  long  de- 
nied half  the  human  race. 

As  we  think  of  the  ideals  that  powered  the 
American  Revolution  200  years  ago,  we  must 
also  be  aware  of  the  perversion  of  thoso 
ideals,  symbolized  by  the  coming  first  anni- 
versary of  the  resignation  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  recaU  the  old  song  that  goes:  "The  song 
Is  ended,  but  the  melody  lingers  on."  Nixon 
Is  gone,  but  his  legacy  lingers  on.  The  overt 
crimes  and  gross  abuses  of  power  have  been 
publicized,  corrected  to  a  degree,  and  will 
be  guarded  against  In  the  future.  But  the 
deeper  legacy  has  not  been  dealt  with  at  all. 
That  legacy  of  divlslveness  and  of  economic 
warfare  against  poor  and  working  people 
must  be  exorcised  If  our  nation  Is  to  recap- 
ture Its  self-respect. 

Anaoug  the  mistakes  of  the  past  with  which 
we  have  yet  to  come  to  gripe  Is  Vietnam. 
Wliatever  each  of  us  may  have  felt  about  the 
War,  in  retroep>ect  It  Is  clear  that  there  was 
no  vital  XJ3.  Interest  in  Vietnam,  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  risk  lives  and  fortune  In  a 
fruitless  war  to  defend  a  corrupt  dictator- 
ship, and  no  Justifleatlon  for  the  many 
Crimea  against  decency  and  humanity  that 
were  committed  there. 

We  cannot  abaorb  the  true  lessons  and 
meaning  of  the  Vietnam  experience  into  our 
history  while  continuing  to  punish  the  In- 
nocent victims  of  America's  war  policy.  To 
finally  heal  the  founds  at  war,  we  must  take 
positive  steps  toward  a  national  reconcilia- 
tion that  does  right  by  tboee  who  fought  and 
those  who  didn't;  by  those  who  felt  their 
overriding  duty  was  to  their  government,  and 
those  whose  first  call  was  to  conscience. 

That  Is  why  I  caU  for  complete.  Immediate, 
universal,  and  unconditional  amnesty. 

The  legal  and  economic  btirdens  placed  on 
the  backs  of  millions  of  young  men  must  be 
lifted — now.  Those  who  resisted  the  war 
should  be  welcomed  back  without  penalty. 
Those  with  less  than  honorable  discharges 
should  be  restored  to  their  full  rights  and 
privileges.  And  those  who  enlisted  or  were 
drafted  into  that  bitter  War  and  came  back 
only  to  find  unemployment  and  discrimina- 
tion, should  get  the  hero's  welcome  of  Jobs 
and  equal  opportunity  to  go  along  with  their 
medals  and  memories. 

I  did  not  oome  Ughtly  to  this  position  in 
favor  of  total  amnesty.  Rather,  It  is  the 
resiUt  of  my  experience  on  the  Preside  ntlal 


Clemency  Board,  an  experience  that  brought 
home  to  me  the  full  unfairness  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  different  categories  of 
people  caught  up  in  the  snares  of  our  system 
of  military  Justice. 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  were  unfairly  denied  conscientious  ob- 
jector status,  often  because  they  were  unable 
to  articulate  their  moral  objections.  Some 
were  drafted  or  enlisted  and  even  fought  at 
the  front,  and  then  deserted  for  compelling 
personal  retisons,  or  were  saddled  with  bad 
discharges  because  of  caprlclotis  or  arbitrary 
ruling  by  superior  officers.  Most  of  these 
young  men  are  white,  but  a  disproportionate 
number  are  black,  especially  among  the  over 
200,000  Vletnaxn-era  veterans  with  less- 
than-honorable  discharges. 

Bad  discharges  amount  to  life-long  pun- 
ishment for  veterans  who  are  stripped  of  the 
rights  and  benefits  deriving  from  their  serv- 
ice, barred  from  government  jobs,  and  often 
denied  private  sector  employment.  Bad  dis- 
charges thus  carry  with  them  penalties  ab- 
surdly Inappropriate  to  the  real  or  Imagined 
offenses,  often  minor,  that  have  sometimes 
been  Imposed  for  racially-Inspired  reasons. 

It  Is  time  to  wipe  the  slate  clean.  It  Is 
time  to  finally  end  the  war  by  ending  the 
punishment  Inflicted  upon  those  who  re- 
fused to  take  part  In  It.  It  Is  finally  time  to 
end  the  war  for  those  whore  service  didn't 
meet  the  standards  of  those  who  sent  them 
Into  battle.  President  Ford,  who  was  com- 
passionate enough  to  pardon  Richard  Nixon, 
should  also  be  compassionate  enough  to  par- 
don those  who  were  right  about  an  evil  war, 
and  those  whose  service  for  their  country 
has  resulted  In  the  unfair,  life -long  punish- 
ment of  a  bad  discharge. 

And  It  is  the  height  of  hj^wcrlsy  for  those 
who  continue  to  oppose  amnesty  to  be  In- 
different to  the  plight  of  jobless  veterans. 
These  men  rlisked  their  lives  In  a  war  whose 
wisdom  they  questioned,  and  their  reward 
has  been  the  right  to  stand  In  unemploy- 
ment lines.  Black  men  fought  and  died  In 
disproportionate  numbers  In  Vietnam  and 
now  we  are  again  disproportionately  unem- 
ployed In  civilian  life.  Over  100,000  black 
Vietnam-era  veterans  are  out  of  work,  and 
the  Jobless  rate  for  black  veterans  aged  20- 
to-24  Is  over  30  percent. 

The  rates  for  white  veterans  are  somewhat 
better,  but  In  sheer  ntimbers.  white  Viet- 
nam-era veterana  make  up  an  army  of  the 
unemployed  by  themselves — well  over  half  a 
million. 

The  unemployment  these  veteran.?  suffer 
Is  a  betrayal  by  Uielr  country,  just  as  the 
motintlng  black  unemployment  is  a  national 
betrayal  of  the  promises  c^  the  Second  Re- 
construction. We  are  now  in  an  economic 
Depression  that  has  had  a  terrible  Impact  on 
the  groups  within  our  population  who  face 
a  hard  struggle  to  survive  even  In  times 
that  are  considered  good  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  official  unemployment  statl&Ucs  are 
frightening  enough,  but  It  Is  only  wtMn  we 
go  beyond  the  official  definitions  and  get  Into 
counting  live,  warm  bodies,  that  we  see  Just 
how  devastating   this  Depression  has  been. 

The  official  definition  of  the  labor  force 
leaves  out  discouraged  workers,  It  leaves  out 
part-time  workers  who  want  fuU-ttme  work; 
It  leaves  out  over  seven  mUUon  people  who. 
by  any  measm-e  other  than  the  oflSdal  one, 
are  unemployed. 

One  of  the  Natk>nal  Urban  League's 
slgnlflcant  advances  In  the  past  year  has 
been  the  development  of  tiks  NUL  Hidden 
Unemployment  Index  that  reveals — from  un- 
released  official  statistics — the  true  unem- 
ployment situation.  In  the  Urban  League  we 
dont  seasonally-adjust  worlcers  Into  jobs 
they  dont  actaally  have.  In  the  Urban 
Lea^e  we  dont  wae  stattstleal  aleigbt-of- 
hand  to  put  a  cosmetic  veneer  on  ugly  un- 
employment flgorea.  And  neltber  should  tbe 
U.S.  government. 
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The  Labor  Department  shoul  I  scrup  lU 
present  mlflleadlng  formula*  for  counting 
the  unemployed  and  should  ad(^t  the  Na- 
tional Urb»n  Leag\ie'«  formiuntlon.  The 
media  should  stop  their  practice  of  merely 
piliiting  government  press  releas  >3  verbatim 
and  start  publicizing  data  tlift  more  ac- 
curately inXorm  the  public  of  tlie  true  eco- 
nomic situation. 

The  extent  of  hardililp  and  Jo  )lessne.'is  lu 
the  nation  Is  appalling. 

Three  million  blacks  and  ttdve  million 
whites  are  out  of  work. 

While  the  government  and  the  media  talk 
about  nine  percent  unemploymei  it,  the  true 
rate  for  white  workers  Is  almcet  15  per- 
cent, while  the  rate  for  blacks  is  an  incredi- 
ble 26  percent — or  more  than  jne  out  of 
four. 

In  many  inner-city  ghetto  areai  .  half  of  all 
workers  are  unemployed,  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  black  teenagers  are  Ji>blesa. 

The  Issue  Is  no  longer  whethjr  the  eco- 
nomic gains  of  the  Second  Rec  instruction 
will  be  preserved;  the  issiie  1  as  become 
whether  or  not  black  people  will  survive  the 
massive  assaxUt  on  their  ability  t  >  earn  their 
dally  bread. 

Our  government  has  bi;sied  \ih  K,  not  with 
drastic  steps  to  get  the  country  b  kck  to  work 
again,  but  with  soothing  predi;tlon8  that 
the  economy  is  bottoming  out  an  1  that  later 
this  sximmer,  or  by  fall,  businef.s  '  ill  improve 
and  prosjjerity  will  return. 

Some  of  these  predictions  in  a  n  improved 
economy  say  that  all  economic  indices  will 
Improve  except  one — unemploj  ment.  And 
this  i.s  supposed  to  be  good  new  i.  To  which 
I  say  in  the  words  of  Isaiah:  'Wo<  unto  them 
that  call  evil  good  and  good  evi  ."  The  Ad- 
n>lnistratlon  may  think  the  i  iconomy  is 
beginning  to  float  like  a  butterfly,  but  it 
actually  stings  like  a  bee,  and  Hack  people 
are  the  ones  being  stung. 

Continued  toleration  of  hi^h  unemploy- 
ment amounts  to  a  form  of  cririinal  negli- 
gence. Families  that  had  made  th  •  long,  slow, 
painful  climb  up  the  economic  adder  have 
been  pushed  back  down  into  j  overty  and 
dependence.  The  toll  has  been  eaormoxis  in 
broken  hopes,  in  increased  crlmi  i.  In  family 
breakups.  In  sharply  rising  sulci  ie  rates.  In 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse — all  trac(  able  to  un- 
employment levels  a  civilized  con  Qtry  should 
consider  Intolerable.  Compared  :o  the  cov- 
ertip  of  this  devastating  unemplo  rment  situ- 
ation, the  Watergate  coverup  v  s  3  Just  a  tea 
party. 

The  right  to  a  decent  Job  si  ould  be  as 
precious  as  the  rights  to  free  spe<  ch  and  to  a 
free  press,  because  if  a  person  a  ill-fed.  Ill- 
clothed,  and  ill-housed,  those  ri(  hts  become 
meaningless.  Democracy  has  n«  ver  worked 
where  people  are  hungry;  a  full  stomach  is 
a  precondition  of  liberal  democratic  values. 

This  is  something  that  appeal  s  not  to  be 
understood  by  our  national  leade  -ship.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  rightly  won  high  marks  for 
his  candor,  bis  openness,  and  ]  lis  personal 
Integrity.  But  tho.-'e  qxialitles  (  f  character 
have  yet  to  be  translated  into  ronstmctlve 
policies  and  actions. 

It  is  not  enough  Just  not  to  be  Richard 
Nixon.  It  ifl  not  enough  t-o  come  i  o  our  meet- 
ings and  talk  about  our  problem  i  and  not  t« 
do  anything  about  them.  It  is  nc  t  enough  to 
expect  black  people  to  be  paAslrely  patient 
while  the  economy  recovers  too  i  lowly  to  get 
us  back  to  work  in  this  decade,  hnd  It  Is  not 
enough,  in  a  time  of  Depression,  to  cling  to 
outmoded  fiscal  and  economic  policies,  to 
veto  Job  and  housing  legtslatloi.,  and  to  be 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  pain  rising  fi  om  the  poor 
and  the  Jobless. 

The  Republican  Administration  and  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  have  both 
failed  black  people  on  the  economic  front. 
The  President's  lack  of  actlou  has  been 
matched  by  a  Congress  that  falls  to  provide 
the  leadership  and  the  alternative  policies 


the  country  needs.  The  Congress  has  passed 
some  promising  legislation  into  law,  but  it 
has  been  unable  to  override  vetoes  of  other 
Important  bills.  It  has  failed  to  come  up  with 
anything  resembling  a  comprehensive  set  of 
policies  to  get  the  country  out  of  the  De- 
pression. Long  on  rhetoric,  short  on  per- 
formance, sums  up  the  role  of  Congress  while 
people  are  going  hungry  and  looking  for 
work. 

And  not  only  have  the  President  and  Con- 
gress done  nothing  constructive  about  the 
economy,  but  they  have  also  played  games 
with  legislation  dealing  with  expansion  and 
extension  of  our  voting  rights. 

The  future  of  American  democracy  Is 
tightly  bound  up  with  its  ability  to  create 
a  more  Just,  more  equal  society.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  failed  to  sug- 
gest policies  that  would  achieve  this.  The 
National  Urban  League  is  taking  the  respon- 
sibility then,  to  present  a  plan  to  place  a 
minimally-decent  level  beneath  which  no 
Individual  or  family  would  be  allowed  to  fall. 
The  first  step  In  this  plan  was  presented 
last  year  when  we  called  for  a  National  Pull 
Employment  Policy  that  would  guarantee 
to  each  and  every  person  capable  of  work  a 
decent  Job  at  a  decent  wage.  That  Pull  Em- 
ployment Policy  would  Include: 

Incentives  to  private  Industry  to  hire  and 
train  workers. 

A  modernized  federal  works  program  along 
the  lines  of  the  old  WPA  to  build  the  bridges. 
Bfhoolhouses  and  homes  people  need;  and 
A  vastly  expanded  public  service  employ- 
ment program  to  provide  Jobs  that  will  Im- 
prove our  schools,  hospitals,  public  safety, 
con^^^vation,  and  other  essential  public 
services. 

Out  of  this  Conference  will  come  the  sec- 
ond major  element  of  our  plan  to  make  this 
society  work  for  all — an  income  maintenance 
program  to  replace  a  welfare  system  that  de- 
stroys families,  dlscoxirages  work,  demeans 
both  giver  and  recipient,  and  arouses  hos- 
tility and  rage  ii\steud  of  compassion  and 
concern . 

Everyone  is  aware  of  at  lea>>t  some  of  the 
many  faults  embedded  in  the  hodgepodge 
loosely  called  "welfare,"  but  its  worst  fault  Is 
the  basic  fact  that  the  so-called  welfare 
system  doesn't  work.  Nearly  25  million 
Americans,  most  of  them  white,  live  In  fam- 
ilies whose  Income  is  below  the  artiflcally- 
low  poverty  level,  and  half  of  the  people 
remain  below  that  level  even  after  receiving 
welfare  aid,  food  stamps,  and  other  programs 
that  purport  to  reduce  poverty.  These  many 
programs  are  costly  to  administer  and  don't 
do  the  Job  they're  intended  to  do.  At  th« 
same  time  there  is  a  reverse  welfare  sys- 
tem that  distributes  billions  of  dollars  to 
middle  and  upper  Income  people  through  tax 
loopholes. 

The  National  Urban  League  proposes  a 
national  income  security  program  that  does 
away  with  the  degrading  welfare  system  and 
reforms  the  tax  system.  We  propose  adoption 
of  a  universal  refundable  credit  income  tax 
that  would  assure  every  American  a  liveable 
minimum  Uicome.  The  basic  components;  of 
the  CIT  would  include: 

A  basic  annual  grant,  or  tax  credit,  to  all. 

Pereon.i  whose  annual  earninqs  are  above  a 

designated  level  would  have  the  grant  taxed 

away  from  them,  while  those  below  that  level 

would  keep  all  or  part  of  the  grant. 

Families  who  are  above  the  poverty  level 
but  below  the  level  at  which  the  grant  Is 
taxed  away  would  benefit  because  a  portion 
of  their  grant  would  remain  In  their  hands. 
This  means  that  working  people  of  modest 
Incomes  would  get  the  Income  assistance  they 
need  but  for  which  they  do  not  qualify 
under  the  present  system. 

No  means  tests,  no  work  requirements,  no 
coercive  local  regulations  or  other  stigmatiz- 
ing elements  would  be  part  of  the  system. 


Payments  are   automatic,  through  the  tax 
sy.«tera,  and  would  be  a  matter  of  right. 

Almost  everyone  would  pay  taxes  at  a  flat 
rate,  but  because  everyone  gets  a  tax  credit 
and  because  glaring  loopholes  are  closed,  our 
system  of  taxation  would  be  more  fair  than 
the  present  illusion  of  a  progressive  tax  sy.s- 
tem  that  actually  takes  more  from  the 
pockets  of  moderate  Income  working  people 
than  It  does  from  the  rich. 

The  es.sentlal  point  Is  that  the  universal, 
refimrtable  tax  credit  offers  a  way  to  ration- 
alize an  Irrational  tax  system  that  favors 
the  rich  at  the  expense  of  working  people, 
and  a  means  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  the 
poor.  While  the  cost  of  such  a  program  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  the  tax  credit  and 
the  level  of  the  primary  tax  rate.  It  would 
amount  to  not  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  present  system  that  leaves  poverty  Intact 
and  is  expensive  and  Inefliclent. 

A  few  years  ago,  such  a  proposal  would 
seem  very  far  out,  but  thinking  in  this  coun- 
try has  progressed  to  the  point  where  It  Is  a 
feasible  alternative  to  programs  that  don't 
work.  Earlier  this  year,  a  form  of  tax  credit 
actually  became  law.  and  from  that  faint 
beginning,  we  have  hopes  that  a  full  CIT 
win  be  enacted.  The  tax  cut  bill  passed  this 
spring  provides  for  a  »400  credit  against  a 
taxpayer's  first  $4,000  of  income.  If  the 
credit  Is  larger  than  the  tax  owed,  the  tax- 
payer gets  a  check  for  the  difference.  Which 
mean.s  that  poor  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies got  federal  checks  ranging  up  to  $400 
in  a  mini-system  similar  to  the  one  we 
pmpose. 

A  reform  of  this  magnitude  will  take  time, 
time  that  Is  not  available  to  the  many  mil- 
lions in  need  now.  Thus,  we  call  for  an  im- 
mediate emergency,  federally-financed  floor 
under  the  present  welfare  system,  with  cost- 
of-living  escalators  and  mandated  coverage 
for  familiea  in  need. 

A  CIT  that  puts  a  floor  under  family  In- 
come for  all,  combined  with  a  full  employ- 
ment poUcj  that  provides  decent  Jobs  for  all 
workers,  is  a  double  thrirst  at  the  roots  of 
poverty  and  the  social  Ills  that  arise  from 
It.  The  CIT  Is  a  pro- work,  pro-family,  pro- 
dignity,  proposal  for  a  humane,  responsive 
society. 

And  such  a  universal  system  that  benefits 
all  poor  people  and  all  working  people  will 
go  a  long  way  towsurd  healing  the  scars 
caused  by  competition  for  scarce  Jobs  in  a 
society  that  refuses  to  insure  decent  mini- 
mum standards  for  everyone. 

The  Depression  has  been  marked  by  con- 
frontations over  fewer  and  fewer  Jobs.  Black 
people,  who  had  been  promised  a  bigger  slice 
of  an  expanding  pie,  have  now  found  that 
when  serving  time  comes  around,  the  pie 
has  shrunk  and  all  we're  left  with  Is  a  piece 
of  the  criist. 

As  more  employers  lay  off  workers,  and  as 
local  governments  tighten  their  belts  and 
cut  back  on  essential  services  and  Jobs,  black 
workers  are  finding  that,  as  last  hired,  they're 
first  fired.  Blacks,  veterans,  women,  and 
young  people  are  told  that,  because  of  the 
rigid  seniority  system,  they've  got  to  lose 
their  Jobs.  In  this  Depression,  sacrifices  are 
demanded  from  .«ome  while  benefits  contit\ue 
to  flow  to  others. 

Equity  demands  greater  flexibility.  It  makes 
more  sense  for  everyone  to  bear  a  smaller 
part  of  the  burden  than  for  some  to  bear  all 
of  It.  Shared  work,  raise  freezes,  and  other 
devices  to  avoid  lay-offs  are  unpleasant  and 
If  possible,  should  be  avoided.  But  where 
this  Is  no  alternative,  they  are  preferable  to 
lay-offs  that  take  work  and  paychecks  away 
from  those  who  can  afford  to  lose  neither. 
And  while  I  recognize  the  traditional  Im- 
portance of  the  seniority  system,  I  would 
urge  our  friends  In  the  labor  movement  to 
recall  the  title  of  their  old  union  anthem, 
"Solidwity  Forever",  and  "forever"  doesn't 
just  mean  "In  good  times."  True  solidarity 
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for  working  people  means  sticking  together 
to  protect  their  hard-won  gains,  but  when 
the  crunch  comes,  solidarity  also  means 
sticking  together  to  Insure  that  some  workers 
won't  have  to  give  up  their  jobs  to  preserve 
the  Jobs  of  others. 

Seniority  versus  affirmative  action  is  typi- 
cal of  the  hard,  bitter  choices  being  made 
today,  choices  that  should  be  luinecessary 
in  a  rational  economy.  Affirmative  action, 
never  really  tried,  always  the  sad  stepchild 
of  an  economy  that  excludes  blacks  from 
full  participation,  is  now  all  but  dead.  The 
private  sector  is  lagging,  the  public  sector 
all  but  rejects  it,  and  the  commitment  to 
make  up  for  past  discrimination  is  today  all 
but  invisible.  The  moment  Is  ripe  for  those 
of  us  making  our  separate  protests  over  this 
situation  to  come  together  to  map  out  a 
strategy  to  deal  with  this  body  blow  against 
black  workers.  The  moment  Is  here  for  black 
people  and  other  minorities  to  come  together 
in  unity  behind  affirmative  action  and  to 
save  this  lifeboat  from  destruction  by  the 
jaws  of  the  sharks  of  unemployment,  seuior- 
itp.  and  discrimination. 

The  conflict  over  Jobs,  the  Increased  re- 
luctance to  take  bold  steps  to  end  the  De- 
pression, and  the  sheep-like  indifference  of 
the  American  people  to  their  loss  of  earning 
power  and  economic  livelihood  add  up  to  a 
picture  of  a  country  that  has  lost  faith  In 
its  ability  to  control   its  destiny. 

Public  Indifference  to  the  effects  of  the 
Depression,  like  public  Indifference  to  black 
efforts  to  be  truly  equal  In  our  society  is 
rooted  In  a  complex  set  of  anti-social  atti- 
tudes of  wiiich  racism  must  be  considered 
a  prime  factor. 

How  else  can  we  explain  official  assurances 
that  the  urban  crisis  is  over  at  a  time  when 
the  nation's  cities,  now  increasingly  black, 
are  scenes  of  suffering  unparalleled  since 
liie  thirties?  How  else  can  we  explain  official 
attempts  to  convince  black  organizations 
that  no  special  efforts  need  to  be  made  to 
create  Jobs  at  a  time  when  a  fourth  of  our 
people  are  out  of  work?  How  else  can  we 
explain  a  foreign  policy  that  neglects  Black 
Africa,  places  at  the  head  of  the  African 
Desk  a  diplomat  African  nations  object  to, 
and  Is  formulated  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
.singer,  who  has  managed  to  fly  all  over  the 
world  but  has  never  yet  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  a  black  African  nation? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  nation's  silence 
hi  the  face  of  hard  times  and  racial  strife 
will  long  continue.  As  the  Depression  drags 
on,  as  its  effects  hit  those  who  are  now 
complacent  and  indifferent,  the  situation 
win  change.  The  direction  of  that  change  is 
in  question  today.  It  may  find  an  outlet  in 
the  kind  of  creative  leadership  that  puts 
through  a  full  employment  policy  and  a 
mmimum  income  guarantee. 

But  there  Is  also  the  danger  of  change 
from  a  different  direction,  the  danger  that 
frustration  and  division  will  erupt  into  a 
negative  movement  behind  a  false  leader,  a 
demagogue  with  dictatorial  ambitions.  No 
nation  Is  Immune  from  the  kind  of  mass 
insanity  that  brought  a  Hitler  out  of  a 
Depression-ridden  Germany. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  we  must  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  Incredible  claims  of 
George  Wallace  to  the  Presidency. 

In  past  years,  it  was  easy  to  dismiss  the 
Wallace  movement  as  merely  the  last,  dying 
cry  of  rabid  segregationists  fighting  the 
futile  fight  to  tvu-n  back  the  clock.  But  the 
explosive  conditions  of  a  national  Depres- 
.-.ion  raise  the  possibility  that  people  may 
turn  to  the  populist  promises  Wallace  offers. 

Black  people  have  a  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  Wallace  and  what  he  stands  for, 
but  white  people  are  in  desperate  need  of 
education  on  the  subject.  The  current,  re- 
•ycled  version  of  George  Wallace  is  supposed 


to  be  different  from  the  one  that  stood  in  the 
.schoolhouse  door.  I  submit  to  you  that  there 
is  no  change.  Just  as  there  never  was  a  'New 
Nixon,"  there  is  no  "New  Wallace." 

Many  Americans  may  have  gut  reactions 
to  his  demagogic  appeals  on  behalf  of  "the 
little  man",  but  haven't  put  them  to  the 
test  by  measuring  the  rhetoric  against  the 
record  of  his  years  as  Alabama's  Governor.  If 
we  look  at  that  record,  this  is  wliat  we  find : 

In  spite  of  Wallace's  supposed  support  of 
the  working  man,  Alabama  Is  one  of  the 
few  states  without  a  minimum  wage  law,  and 
ranks  thirty-first  among  the  50  states  in 
weekly  unemployment  benefits  and  thirty- 
seventh    In    disability    compensation    wages. 

Wallace  presides  over  a  state  that,  out  of 
the  50  states,  ranks  fiftieth  in  per  ptipll 
educational  expenditures,  forty-eighth  in 
infant  survival,  and  forty-eighth  in  armed 
forces  Intelligence  tests. 

Alabama  has  the  most  regre.sslve  tax  sys- 
tem In  the  country,  with  a  low  celling  placed 
on  taxes  by  the  wealthy  and  a  .soak-the-poor 
sales  tax  on  everything  Including  food  and 
medicine. 

It  is  clear  from  all  this — and  more — that 
after  a  dozen  years  of  political  control  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  George  Wallace  has  built 
a  record  of  warfare  against  the  very  working 
people  be  claims  to  represent  at  the  national 
level. 

The  extent  to  which  he  has  suckered  the 
public  into  believing  his  absurd  claims  is  a 
measure  of  the  conspiracy  of  silence  in  the 
media  that  never  bothered  to  look  into  the 
locked  closets  of  Alabama  politics. 

It's  time  to  end  that  silence  now.  It's  time, 
especially,  for  the  other  Democratic  candi- 
dates to  find  the  guts  to  come  out  and  say 
openly  what  they  are  all  too  willing  to  say 
behind  closed  doors — that  the  Wallace  can- 
didacy is  a  fraud  and  an  attempt  to  split  the 
country.  It's  time  for  the  other  candidates 
to  publicly  state  that  they  will  not  riui  on 
or  support  any  ticket  that  Includes  this 
man. 

At  a  time  in  history  when  the  F>res-ident 
has  awesome  powers,  even  life  and  death  pow- 
ers over  all  of  us  since  his  hand  is  on  the 
nuclear  button,  it  is  obvious  that  George 
Wallace  is  Intellectually,  morally,  emotion- 
ally, and  physically  incapable  of  discharging 
the  responsibilities  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

My  concern  about  Wallace's  candidacy, 
like  my  concern  about  the  employment  sit- 
uation, abovit  justice  for  Vietnam  reslsters 
and  veterans  alike,  and  ray  concern  for  help- 
ing to  reconstruct  a  more  jvist  America  are 
all  based  on  the  conviction  that  our  de- 
mocracy must  be  made  to  work  for  all.  These 
are  indeed  bleak  times,  times  that  test  the 
survival  powers  of  democratic  government. 

It  often  seems  as  if  ideals  like  freedom,  lib- 
erty, and  equality  have  lost  their  meaning 
lor  many  Americans  today.  But  for  black 
people,  those  concepts  still  live  and  breathe; 
they  still  move  us.  They  cannot  be  taken 
lightly  by  a  people  who  just  got  the  vote  ten 
years  ago,  the  right  to  work  eleven  years 
ago,  the  right  to  fair  housing  seven  years 
ago,  and  the  right  to  quality  integrated 
schools  only  twenty  years  ago.  That  most 
of  these  rights  are  honored  more  In  the 
breach  than  the  observance  only  sharpens 
our  hunger  for  freedom,  and  for  the  ideals 
of  democracy  and  equality. 

Our  struggle  is  perpetual,  unending.  Issues 
may  change,  personalities  may  change,  but 
the  end  goal  of  equality  remains  in  the 
elusive  distance,  always  to  be  sought  after. 
It  is  much  like  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  the 
faster  tlie  ship  moves,  the  faster  the  horizon 
moves,  too — always  farther  away,  always 
changing  and  becoming  a  new.  distant  goal. 

We  may  take  heart  from  our  past  successes, 
from  conquering  new  horizons,  whUe  remain- 
ing aware  that  a  horizon  is  not  a  boundary, 


and  that  each  advance  means  more  travel 
to  the  goal  no  society  has  yet  reached.  But 
we  have  faith  that  the  goal  of  human  equal- 
ity and  brotherhood  wiU  be  reached,  that 
our  nation  will  fulfill  it,  and  that  our  efforts 
will  help  ci-eate  it. 

Some  people  may  say  that's  just  a  dream. 
But  I  say  we  nesd  some  dreams  these  days. 
We  need  to  revive  the  ability  to  dream,  to 
cherLsh  a  vision  of  a  better  world. 

Dreams  can  come  true.  Who  among  us  who 
remembers  what  this  City  and  this  State 
Hied  to  be  like  for  black  folk  can  deny  that? 
As  a  boy  growing  tip  here  in  the  late  thirties 
and  early  forties,  I  remember  that  black  folk 
drank  from  fountains  marked  "Colored," 
rode  the  backs  of  buses,  worked  on  shares, 
were  luider  the  virtual  total  domination  of 
white  supremacy,  had  no  rights  the  law  re- 
spected, and  risked  their  lives  If  they  tried 
to  register  to  vote. 

In  the  midst  of  that  oppression,  some  peo- 
ple held  fast  to  dreams  of  the  future;  they 
dreamt  of  black  people  voting  and  control- 
ling their  own  destinies.  Yes.  people  like  John 
Wesley  Dobbs,  A.  T.  Walden,  Ralph  Mark 
Gilbert,  William  Boyd,  Jesse  O.  Thomas,  C.  L. 
Harper,  Rufus  Clement,  and  Primus  King 
dreamt  bright  dreams  in  a  nightmare  world. 
And  today,  because  of  their  dreams  and  their 
work,  Maynard  Jackson  is  in  the  Mayor's 
Office,  Andrew  "Voung  is  In  the  Congress, 
Julian  Bond  is  in  the  State  Senate,  22  blacks 
are  in  the  Georgia  State  Legislature,  and  176 
black  people  hold  elective  positions  in  this 
State. 

But  beyond  the  vast  political  changes  that 
have  taken  place  here  are  the  social  and 
economic  changes  that  have  been  revolution- 
ary. The  face  of  Atlanta  and  Georgia  have 
been  changed  in  the  past  two  decades.  From 
the  death  of  the  county-unit  system  and 
the  growth  of  political  democracy  to  the 
widespread  desegregation  of  school  systems 
to  the  opening  up  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties unheard  of  in  the  past,  this  City  and 
this  State  have  taken  a  giant  step  into  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

And  these  changes  have  come  about  be- 
cause dedicated  men  and  women  dared, 
dreamed,  and  delivered.  They  followed  up 
their  dreams  with  the  hard,  gritty  work  to 
make  them  come  true.  We  who  have  come 
after  these  pioneers  can  do  no  less.  We  in 
the  1970's  must  also  dare,  dream  and  fight, 
and  work  to  fulfill  our  noblest  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

So  we've  got  to  keep  on  dreaming  and 
working.  We  never  though  we'd  get  this  far, 
but  we've  come  this  far  by  faith  and  work. 
Now  let's  turn  our  dreams  to  the  future. 
If  a  black  man  can  be  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  he 
can  be  Governor  of  Georgia.  If  a  black  man 
can  sit  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
can  sit  in  tlie  U.S.  Senate.  If  a  black  man 
can  be  in  the  Georgia  State  Senate,  he  can 
be  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Ves,  we  need  once  again  to  dream  with 
Martin,  of  a  nation  in  which  white  and 
black  Join  hands  in  brotherhood  all  over 
this  land. 

We  need  to  dream  once  again  with  Mal- 
colm, of  the  day  when  black  people  stand  in 
power  and  in  pride,  all  over  this  land. 

We  need  once  again  to  dream  with  Whit- 
ney, of  a  nation  In  which  the  powerful  and 
the  powerless  Join  hands  In  mutual  respect 
and  concern,  all  over  this  land. 

Yes.  we  need  dreams,  and  we  need  to  keep 
on  working  and  fighting  to  fulfill  tho.se 
dreams  all  over  this  land.  For,  "We  are  sol- 
diers In  the  army.  We've  got  to  fight  although 
we  have  to  cry,  We've  got  to  hold  up  the 
bloodstained  banner.  We've  got  to  hold  It  up 
until  we  die." 

As  we  walk  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
inequality  and  hardship,  let  us  hold  fast  to 
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bright  hilltop 

believe,  we 
ton  Hughes: 


o\ir  dreams  of  reaching  the 
of  justlc*  and  righteousness. 

Yes.  we  dream,   we  fight,  we 
hnve  faith.  We  say,  with  Langs 

Hold  fast  to  dreams 

For  If  dreams  die 

Life  Is  a  broken-winged  bird 

That  cannot  fljr. 

Hold  fast  to  dreams 
For  if  dreams  go 
Life  Is  a  barren  field 
Frozen  with  snow. 

WorUlng,  fighting,  believing,  d 
this  Conference  begin. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSF  ORT 


landl:  ig 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesiden 
we  saw  an  attempt  to  stop 
sonic    Concorde    from 
United  States.  Fortunately, 
vailed  over  emotion  and  the 
defeated,   although  only  by 
margin. 

I  now  have  in  my  possession 
which  appeared  In  the 
relating  Toronto,  Canada's 
first  supersonic  air  routes.  S 
pinges  upon  New  York's 
being  the  gateway  to  Europe 
imous  consent  for  the  article 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Plights  and  Fuxes:  Toronto 
Supersonic  Am 
(By  Charles  Tracy) 
Toronto  Is  staging  an  all-out 
the  first  city  In  North  America 
sonic  air  service  by  the  Anglo- 
corde  supersonic  transport. 

Toronto  is  bidding  to  be  the 
of  Canada  and  of  the  contlne  it 
prestige  battle  with  Montreal 
definite  progress  In  the  opinion 
airline  officials  and  aviation 
tlves. 

Leo  Schefer.  spokesman  for 
Corp.  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said 
will  start  fiylng  Into  Toronto 
early  next  year  on  trans-AtIanti< 
London. 

With  a  cruising  speed  of 
Concorde  will  make  the  Atlantljc 
London  In  3  hours  10  mln 
delta-wing  airliner  will  seat 
and  fly  at  60,000  feet  altitude. 

The    service    from    Toronto 
Clevelanders  a  more  convenient 
way  to  Ehiroi>e  than  New  Yorl 
Concorde  landing  rights  are 
bated. 

Air  Canada  operates  five 
'R>ronto    from    Cleveland 
Plying  time  Is  45  minutes. 

Allowing  1  hour  15  minutes 
to  a  Concorde,  Clevelanders 
London  only  6  hours  10  minute  i 
kins,  leas  than  half  the  time  r 
Next  year  Air  Canada  will 
flights  from  Hopkins  to  Montres  1 

Schefer  said  the  Concorde 
flights  between  London  and 
foundland,  next  month  for  ' 
series  of  route  tests.  The  plant 
erated  by  arltlsh  Airways. 
That   airline's  Ontario 
Hullah,  said  the  test  flights 
.supersonic  except  tor  brief 
start  and  end  of  the  flight 
corde  Is  climbing  away  from 
cle.scendlng  to  land. 
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In  a  previous  test  flight  a  Concorde  flew 
from  London  to  CSander  In  2  hours  58  min- 
utes. Next  month's  fUghts  might  be  faster. 

Air  Prance  and  British  Airways  will  start 
the  first  regularly  scheduled  Concorde  serv- 
ice next  January.  The  French  airline  will  link 
Paris  with  Dakar,  Senegal,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

The  British  line  will  curve  down  from  Lon- 
don to  Bahrein,  a  British  possession  on  an 
Island  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  Singapore  and 
Australia. 

The  British  began  test  flights  on  the  route 
Mondav. 

In  Australia  recently,  Secor  Browne,  former 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  chairman,  said  the 
Concorde  will  provide  the  greatest  business 
stimulus  for  that  nation  since  recovery  from 
the  Depression. 

Browne,  a  director  of  Pneumo  Dynamics 
Inc.,  said  international  business  travel  will 
insure  the  Concorde's  success. 

"It  will  empty  all  first-class  seats  aboard 
an  subsonic  international  planes,"  said 
Browne. 

He  said  Australia  had  greater  need  than 
most  nations  for  supersonic  air  service  be- 
cause of  Its  remoteness.  The  scheduled  Lon- 
don-to-Melbourne  flight  time  will  be  13.5 
hours. 

Seven  route  flights  between  Singapore  and 
Melbourne  are  planned  before  Aug.  8. 


Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  White  House  and  to  meet  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

KiMBERLT  S.  Kent. 
iJitern  to  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 
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INTERNS  HECKLE  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  July  23. 
1975,  the  White  House  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  the  members  of  the  Bi-Partl- 
san  Interns  Committee  to  tour  the  White 
House  and  be  greeted  by  the  President. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  num- 
ber of  those  attending  were  distressed 
over  the  discourteous  response  to  the 
President  on  behalf  of  a  few  interns. 
Others  I  am  sure  felt  that  it  was  healthy. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  was 
able  to  handle  himself  well.  The  ques- 
tion, I  suppose,  could  be  asked,  "Was  the 
White  House,  where  the  interns  were 
guests  of  the  President,  the  proper  time 
and  place  to  heckle  the  President  of  the 
United  States?"  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  the  President  from  Kimberly 
Kent,  an  intern  in  my  office,  expressing 
her  strongly  felt  reactions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jot,t  30,  1975. 
The  President, 
The  "White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  M«.  Presidbnt:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  thanks  to  you  and  mem- 
bers of  your  staff  for  so  graciously  welcoming 
the  Congressional  Interns  to  the  White  House 
on  July  28.  The  occasion  was  a  memorable 
event  and  a  valuable  part  of  my  learning  ex- 
perience this  svmimer. 

I  regret  that  there  was  a  lack  of  respect 
for  you  personally  and  for  the  office  of  th© 
President  of  the  United  States  by  some  In- 
terns attending  the  function.  The  verbal  out- 
cries by  some  In  the  audience  were  most  dis- 
concerting to  those  who  were  interested  In 
hearing  your  views.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  political  agreement  with  the  Issues  dis- 
cussed, but  one  of  courtesy  and  tolerance 
for  opposing  viewpoints,  I  feel  you  wer© 
not  afforded  the  proper  respect  dua  the  Presi- 
dent. I  trust  that  you  will  not  judge  th© 
majority  of  th©  Interns  by  the  performance  of 
a  few,  and  that  you  will  continue  to  sponsor 
this  Important  event. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  expeii- 
ence  of  the  United  States  in  Asia  has 
been  a  long  and  complicated  one.  Indeed, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  a  history  embracing 
two  centuries  of  commercial,  political, 
and  social  contacts.  Since  the  Second 
World  War,  however,  American  involve- 
ment in  this  part  of  the  world  has  in- 
tensified. Tlie  United  States  has  had  a 
major  interest  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Japan,  the  Chinese  civil  war,  the  Korean 
war,  the  establishment  of  SEATO  and 
ANZUS,  and  the  war  in  Indochina.  Pres- 
ently, the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  patrols  the  Pa- 
cific; bases  are  maintained  in  Guam,  the 
Philippines,  Okinawa,  and  Japan;  with 
42,000  American  troops  stationed  in 
South  Korea  alone.  The  United  States 
maintains  important  economic  relations 
with  Japan  and  other  countries  in  the 
area,  while  diplomatic  efforts  continue 
to  seek  improved  relations  with  allies  . 
and  adversaries  alike. 

Today,  however,  the  newest  chapter  in 
this  association  of  the  United  States  and 
Asia  is  being  written.  For  the  first  time 
in  over  a  half  century,  the  United  States 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  annexing  new 
territory,  thereby  extending  U.S.  sover- 
eignty to  a  small  group  of  islands  some 
3,000  miles  west  of  Hawaii.  Specifically, 
the  administration  has  requested  that 
Congress  approve  the  proposed  covenant 
by  which  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
would  enter  into  commonwealth  status 
with  the  United  States;  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  approved 
this  request,  the  decision  now  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate. 

The  Marianas  themselves  consist  of  14 
small  islands  inhabited  by  less  than 
15,000  people,  part  of  a  larger  group  of 
more  than  2,000  Pacific  islands  known 
collectively  as  Micronesia.  A  bitterly 
sought  prize  of  World  War  II,  Micronesia 
has  been  administered  by  the  United 
States  as  a  "strategic  trust"  imder  a 
United  Nations  mandate  since  1947. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  United 
States  has  been  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  the  Mlcro- 
nesian  people,  and  is  currently  providing 
economic  assistance  at  the  rate  of  $60 
million  a  year. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  political 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Micronesia  has  been  one  character- 
ized by  increasing  strain.  The  Congress 
of  Micronesia,  a  body  fonned  in  1965 
representing  the  115,000  inhabitants  of 
Micronesia,  has  desired  a  revision  of  its 
trustee  status.  Negotiations  have  thus  far 
failed  to  produce  a  compromise  accept- 
able to  both  the  United  States  and 
Micronesia,  with  American  opposition  to 
Micronesia's  demand  for  the  option  of 
eventual  independence  providing  the 
major  stumbling  block. 

Beginning  In  1972,  the  United  States, 
frustrated  by  this  impasse  with  Mlcro- 
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nesia,  began  courting  the  Marianas 
alone,  and  early  this  year  a  covenant 
was  finalized  calling  for  a  Marianan 
commonwealth  similar  in  nature  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.  Just 
last  month,  the  people  of  the  Marianas 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  accept  this 
covenant,  and  now  only  the  Senate 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  Marianas  be- 
coming part  of  the  United  States. 

Advocates  of  the  covenant  have 
stressed  the  historic  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Marianas,  and  the  clear 
mandate  for  annexation  reflected  by  the 
recent  vote.  Also,  the  Marianas  are  being 
touted  as  a  strategic  necessity  for  the 
United  States,  providing  an  excellent 
contingency  or  "fallback"  base  for  Amer- 
ican military  forces  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Yet,  many  troubUng  questions  are 
created  by  this  proposed  annexation. 
The  extension  of  the  American  flag  to 
additional  areas  in  Asia  inevitably  raises 
charges  of  colonialism  and  imperialism 
throughout  the  international  commu- 
nity. In  addition,  by  having  encouraged 
this  special  relationship  with  the  Mari- 
anas, the  United  States  is  contradicting 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  Micronesians 
who  look  unfavorably  upon  this  proposed 
dismantling  of  their  potential  country. 
Hence,  not  only  will  the  separation  of 
the  Marianas  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  American  position  in  the  United 
Nations  where  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal already  exists,  but  it  promises  to 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  future 
of  Micronesia  and  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can-Micronesian  relations. 

Equally  serious  are  the  military  and 
strategic  questions  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  contention  that  the  Mari- 
anas are  necessary  as  a  contingency  base 
for  the  United  States  in  Asia  is  an  ex- 
ample of  expensive,  premature  "worst 
possible  case"  thinking.  Even  with  the 
recent  loss  of  facilities  on  the  Asian 
mainland,  the  United  States  continues 
to  enjoy  the  use  of  base  facilities  in  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Guam. 
It  is  thus  difficult  to  see  the  need  for 
yet  another  multimillion  dollar  air-naval 
complex,  especially  as  Guam  is  only  100 
miles  away  from  the  proposed  base  at 
Tinian  in  the  Marianas. 

The  debate  on  whether  the  United 
States  should  proceed  with  the  proposed 
admission  of  the  Marianas  is  a  complex 
one.  Once  again,  though,  it  appears  that 
a  project  with  major  long-term  implica- 
tions for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  being  iiished  through  the  Con- 
gress without  adequate  scrutiny.  Politi- 
cally, the  advantages  represented  by 
friendship  with  the  Marianas  might  be 
more  than  ofifset  by  bringing  about  the 
hostility  of  Micronesia. 

Similarly,  the  proposed  base  in  the 
Marianas  might  prove  not  only  expen- 
sive, but  on  balance  a  strategic  liability 
for  the  United  States,  as  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  increased  Soviet  and  Chinese 
activity  resulting  in  the  area — perhaps 
someday  with  the  assistance  of  a  dis- 
gruntled Micronesia. 

To  date,  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee has  held  one  day  of  hearings  on  the 
proposed  annexation.  For  an  issue  with 


such  far-ranging  implications  for  both 
the  United  States  and  the  peoples  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  this  is  inadequate. 
Further  study  is  required,  and  additional 
testimony  regarding  foreign  policy  im- 
plications is  a  must. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
to  my  remarks  two  editorials  from  the 
New  York  Times  which  ask  some  of  the 
fundamental  questions  requiring  consid- 
eration before  the  United  States  moves 
ahead  on  this  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  editorials  entitled, 
"Planting  the  Flag"  and  "Destiny  Un- 
manifest,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  29, 1975,  and  July  28, 
1975,  respectively,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1975) 
Planting  the  Flag 

The  United  States  is  ixjlsed  on  the  verge 
of  a  questionable  new  economic  and  military 
commitment  thousands  of  miles  overseas, 
without  as  yet  even  a  semblance  oi  serious 
Congressional  consideration. 

By  executive  branch  decision  and  planning, 
the  Mariana  Island  chain  of  the  western 
Pacific  has  been  offered  commonwealth 
status  under  the  formal  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  If  carried  through,  this  would 
become  the  first  territorial  annexaiicn  by 
this  country  since  1925. 

Even  if  such  a  historic  transaction  were 
straightforward  and  without  controversy.  It 
would  have  seemed  prc^)er  for  the  Congress 
to  be  consulted  and  Involved  from  the  early 
plamiing  stages.  As  it  happens,  the  proposed 
annexation  of  the  Marianas  is  far  from 
stralghtf<x'ward  and  It  is  surrounded  by 
controversy. 

The  United  States  may  already  be  in  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations  in  drawing  a 
political  separation  between  the  Northern 
Marianas  and  the  broader  Micronesia  Trust 
Territory,  which  the  U.N.  assigned  as  a  single 
unit  to  United  States  administration  in  1948. 
As  local  authorities  across  Micronesia  began 
to  agitate  for  eventual  Independence,  the 
United  States  singled  out  the  more  docile 
Marianas  for  special  treatment.  American 
negotiators  agreed  to  provide  some  $140  mil- 
lion In  development  funds  annually  for  seven 
years,  announced  plans  for  a  lucrative  new 
naval  base  and  presented  the  Islands'  15,000 
residents  with  a  take-it-or-leave-it-cholce.  A 
plebiscite  this  month  produced  the  expected 
result,  a  vote  of  newly  80  percent  in  favor 
of  commonwealth  status  and  the  prospect 
of  becoming  United  States  citizens. 

The  strategic  reasons  for  extending  United 
States  sovereignty  deep  into  the  Pacific,  3,300 
miles  west  of  Hawaii  and  alongside  the  estab- 
lished base  at  Guam,  may  have  merit — but 
this  may  well  be  vitiated  by  the  increased 
responsibilities  and  exposure.  That  Is  a  de- 
cision which  the  Pentagon  or  the  White 
House  cannot  be  allowed  to  make  on  their 
own. 

When  all  the  relevant  decisions  are  finally 
submitted  to  Congress,  as  President  Ford 
said  they  will  be  soon,  legislators  need  feel 
no  obligation  to  give  the  rubber-stamp  ap- 
proval that  Is  apparently  expected  of  them. 
Here  Is  one  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  carefully  a  possible  new  American 
commitment  in  all  its  Implications — politi- 
cal, economic  and  military — before  discov- 
ering a  fait  accompli. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1975) 
Destint  Unmanifest 
With  a  haste  that  Is  both  unnecessary  and 
omlnoiis,    the    Congress    Is    moving    toward 


rubber-stamp  approval  of  a  far-reaching 
strategic  commitment  that  Americans  may 
come  to  regret.  This  is  the  covenant  grant- 
ing commonwealth  status — hence  United 
States  citizenship  and  sovereignty — for  the 
northern  Mariana  island  chain  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific. 

After  perfunctory  moments  of  debate  with 
fewer  than  25  members  on  the  ^oor,  the 
House  of  Representatives  gave  its  approval 
by  voice  vote  last  week  to  this  country's 
first  territorial  annexation  since  1925.  The 
Administration  is  seeking  equally  rapid  and 
unquestioning  action  by  the  Senate. 

There  are  countless  questions  about  this 
whole  issue  which  have  yet  to  be  considered 
by  more  than  a  handful  of  the  Congress, 
involving  this  country's  relations  with  the 
United  Nations  and  with  the  other  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  not  to  mention 
the  entire  defense  and  strategic  posture  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific. 

"Commonwealth"  is  a  vague  Juridical 
term,  but  under  the  covenant  approved  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Marianas  population  In 
a  plebiscite  last  month,  the  islands  would 
receive  financial  and  legal  privileges  even 
more  generous  In  some  ways  than  those  ac- 
corded the  other  American  commonwealth. 
Puerto  Rico.  The  strangest  feature  in  the 
present  discussion — or  lack  therof — is  the 
ease  with  wliich  a  political  change  of  this 
magnitude  is  contemplated;  many  legisla- 
tors seem  to  regard  it  as  the  most  natural 
development  in  the  world  for  the  United 
States  simply  to  extend  citizenship  and 
sovereignty  to  another  people  who  have  asked 
for  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  burden  of  proof 
falls  upon  advocates  of  annexation  to  Justify 
why  the  United  States  should  extend  its  re- 
spousibllities  in  this  way.  What  are  the 
specific  and  worthwhile  benefits  which  the 
United  States  would  receive  from  this  new 
association?  Perhaps  eventually  a  convinc- 
ing case  win  be  made.  A  series  of  legal  steps 
lies  ahead  before  the  change  can  be  effected, 
including  far  from  automatic  approval  by 
the  United  Nations,  which  assigned  Pacific 
trvist  obligations  to  the  United  States  in 
1947. 

But  this  is  the  first  and  last  formal  occa- 
sion for  Congress  to  express  its  will  on  Join- 
ing the  Marianas  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
Senate  allows  Itself  to  be  steamrolled  Into  a 
little-understood  proposition  now.  it  will 
be  on  weak  ground  to  complain  once  the 
problems  arise. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  INCOME,  INCOME 
TAXES  PAID.  FINANCIAL  HOLD- 
INGS. AND  OUTSIDE  SOURCES  OF 
INCOME  FOR  1974 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  a.s  a 
U.S.  Senator,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  make  a  disclosure  periodically 
of  my  income.  Federal  income  taxes  paid, 
financial  holdings,  and  outside  sources  of 
Income 

Therefore,  today,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voluntarily  disclosing  my  1974  income. 
Federal  income  taxes  paid  in  1974. 
financial  holdings,  and  outside  soui'ces  of 
income  in  1974.  My  1974  honoraria  were 
publicly  disclosed  in  accordance  with 
Senate  rules. 

For  the  calendar  year  1974,  my  wife 
and  I  had  an  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$61,978.89 — line  15  of  our  Federal  re- 
turn— and  we  paid  $14,561.53  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  In  addition,  we  have  paid 
the  Permsylvania  State  income  tax  since 
its  inception,  and  I  have  also  paid  the 
Worcester  Township,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  wage  tax  since  its  inception. 
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The  only  stocks  which 
owned  in  1974  were  Harley; 
surance  Co.,  Menill  Lj'nch 
National  GypsuBa  Co.  My 
ceived  dividend  iricome  from 

We  held  no  re^estaie 
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other     holdings     were     lifi' 
policies  for  the  protection 
two  automobiles,  and  hou.^ 
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I  hold  no  business  din 
ness  position,  or  partnership  , 
no  director's  fees,  c 
salary  aside  from  nxv  U.S.  Sfcnate 
When  I  was  first  elected  to 
1960.  I  resigned  all  such 
tions. 
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THE  HELSINKI  SUMMIT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  join 
my  distinguished  coUeagu*  from  New 
York  In  his  call  "for  a  full  £  nd  complete 
disclosure  In  public  hearings  of  all  pro- 
ceedings and  agreements  rei  iched  during 
the  conference  on  security  i  nd  coopera- 
tion in  Europe  prior  to  the  Pi-esident's 
participation  in  the  Helsink  summit." 

This  is  a  particularly  appi  opriate  time 
to  call  for  public  hearings  <  n  this  isjue. 
As  this  week  is  Captive  Nati(  lis  Week,  we 
reflect  upon  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  Soviet  conquest  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. We  shouk'.  reexamine  .he  ambigui- 
ties in,  and  misunderstandings  of  the 
terminologj-  used  during  dls(  ussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  dm-ing  Woi  id  War  II.  It 
was  precisely  due  to  a  faUiare  to  know 
how  the  Conununlsts  woild  interpret 
agreements  at  Yalta.  Potsd)  ira  and  else- 
where which  substantially  ci  mtributed  to 
the  demise  of  liberty  in  Eas  tern  Eiu"ope. 

For  example,  at  Yalta,  Ihe  Russians 
agreed  to  the  restoration  o  democratic 
government  in  Poland.  Yet  by  this  they 
meant  Soviet  style  one-pirty  puppet 
"democracy"  as  practiced  In  their  own 
country.  They  thus  demanded  the  ex- 
clusion of  genuinely  democratic  Polish 
leaders  from  the  Goveinment.  Since  an 
entirely  different  set  of  deflnitioiis  must 
be  used  in  negotiations  witl  Communist 
regimes,  we  must  be  totaly  aware  of 
what  Inferences  the  Soviets  may  even- 
tually draw  from  anj'  agreen  lent  with  the 
West  before — and  I  particularly  stress 
the  word  before — we  sign  an  y  agreement. 

Even  now  we  continue  to  1  »rn  through 
bitter  experience  of  the  so-called  Paris 
Peace  Accord  what  can  be  done  with  an 
agreement  ostensibly  designed  to  end  the 
war.  We  now  witness  the  ludicrous  spec- 
tacle of  the  North  Vietname  se  maintain- 
ing that  they  never  violated  the  basic 
terms  of  the  cease-fire,  and '  jven  that  the 
United  States  committed  th<  violations  of 
the  cease-fire  and  must  new  fulfill  the 
agreement  by  extending  the  n  aid  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country  they  de- 
stroyed through  their  aggiession.  They 
contend  that  without  such  reparations 
they  will  continue  to  refuie  to  give  us 
information  on  our  MIAs  t:  lat  had  been 
promised  even  before  the  so  called  cease- 
fire took  effect.  The  Comiaunists  have 
thus  managed  to  construe  the  words  of 
the  Paris  Accords  in  such  a  manner  to 
.solidify  their  aggression  and  frustrate 
our  efforts  to  salvage  the  lives  of  ref- 
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ugees.  It  is  our  efforts  which  have  been 
denounced  as  gross  violation  of  the  ac- 
cords. The  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  other  Commimist  allies  of 
Hanoi  have  completely  supported  this 
dishonest  interpretation  of  a  solemn 
agreement. 

With  that  painful  memory  before  u.s. 
we  are  still  haunted  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  enslavement  of  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe.  We  must  be  more  vigilant  than 
ever  before  about  agreement's  with  Com- 
munist regimes.  I  believe  that  prior  to 
any  agieement  concerning  Europe  in  the 
conference  on  security  and  cooperation, 
we  must  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
such  an  agreement  here. 

The  President  never  submitted  the 
Paris  Peace  Accord  to  the  Senat"  but 
simply  signed  it  as  an  Executive  agree- 
ment. Euphoria  produced  by  the  thought 
that  the  war  would  end  prevents  ques- 
tions about  the  failure  to  consult  Con- 
gre.ss  on  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
accords.  Now.  again,  we  are  told  to  an- 
ticipate a  presidential  signature  to  the 
European  conference  on  security  and 
cooperation  which  was  negotiated 
secretlv  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
allegedly  resolve  problems  resulting  from 
World  War  II.  If  this  agreement 
climaxes  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
way  the  Paris  Accords  terminated  the 
Vietnam  war  we  are  again  courting  dis- 
aster. 

Technically  this  vehicle  is  not  a 
"treaty,"  but  only  an  agreement  of  in- 
tent. Therefore  no  Senate  approval  is 
required.  Nonetheless,  the  Congress 
should  have  an  opportimity  to  examine 
tliis  agreement  of  intent  prior  to  a  Presi- 
dential signature.  We  can  only  have 
united  American  support  for  our  foreign 
policy  when  we  know  what  that  foreign 
policy  is.  Presidential  agreements  are 
now  the  major  instruments  used  to  devise 
American  foreign  policy.  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  can  only  be 
expected  to  support  the  agreements  of 
the  executive  branch  if  they  are  fully  in- 
formed about  their  nature  and  content. 
Therefore,  before  the  final  document  is 
signed  we  should  be  publicly  apprised 
of  the  terms  of  the  completed  agreement. 

So  far  only  a  few  bits  and  pieces  of 
the  anticipated  agreement  have  leaked 
out.  This  limited  Information  should 
give  us  considerable  cause  for  concern 
about  the  final  product.  Even  the  New- 
York  Times  reflected  substantial  skep- 
ticism about  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference. In  an  editorial  on  "the  35-nation 
summit"  the  Times — June  20,  1975 — 
siunmarized  the  proceedings  as  follows: 

The  lengthy  document  drafted  at  Geneva 
by  hundreds  of  dlplomatts  over  thousands 
of  hours  has  as  many  holes  In  It  as  a  Swiss 
cheese  and  has  been  converted  Into  a  decla- 
ration of  Intent,  rather  than  a  binding 
agreement.  Otherwise,  no  accord  at  all  wo\ild 
have  been  possible. 

The  major  result  of  the  conference 
appears  to  be  a  final  agreement  that  will 
confirm  the  boundaries  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  deter- 
mined them  by  force  of  arms  since  the 
Second  World  War.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  attempted  to  ratify  its  conquests  in 
this  manner  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
would  give  them  an  added  weapon  in 
the  event  of  uprisings  as  in  HungaiT  and 


Czecho-slovakia.  In  an  article  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  June  23,  the 
Nobel  Priz«  winning  writer  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  plight  of  others  who.  like  himself, 
have  suffered  under  Communist  rule.  On 
the  Eiu'opean  conference,  he  wrote  as 
follows: 

Sooii.  at  the  35-natlon  Eiirope.in  security 
t.i!k«^  t!ie  coimtries  of  Western  Europe  will 
cpnfirin  the  .slavery  of  their  brother  countries 
of  the  East,  all  tlie  while  believing  they  are 
sr;-f  iigtlieuing  the  procpects  of  peace. 

Eec3i'se  of  what  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  the  prospective  agreement  we 
should  question,  as  Solzhenitsyn  does, 
whether  the  true  security  of  either 
Europe  or  the  United  States  is  served  by 
the  impending  agreement.  Tlirough  the 
so-called  Basket  I  section  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  Soviets  receive  a.ssurances  of 
the  inviolability  of  frontiers  and  a  con- 
firmation, in  effect,  of  their  right  to  rule 
over  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  While 
we  tacitly  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
the  so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine  by  this 
agreement,  we  must  seriously  ask  just 
what  security  do  we  gain  In  return.  While 
the  Soviets  still  may  interfere  massively 
in  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe,  as  they 
did  in  1968  In  Czechoslovakia,  we  do  not 
secure  their  pledge  to  cease  interference 
in  the  internal  affaire  of  the  countries 
of  Wcctem  Europe,  including  our  NATO 
allies. 

In  fact,  during  the  veiT  negotiations 
which  were  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  was  extending 
massive  assistance  to  the  Commtinist 
Party  of  Portugal.  Reliable  estimates 
place  direct  Soviet  assistance  to  the 
Portuguese  Communists  at  upwards  of 
$50  million.  It  is  certainly  a  tribute  to 
Soviet  skill  that  they  can  balance  nego- 
tiations which  would  keep  the  West  from 
interfering  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
engaging  in,  "their  affairs,"  driving  a  val- 
uable ally  out  of  NATO  as  they  attempt 
to  undennine  Portugal's  April  election 
results. 

This  is  just  one  illustration  of  how 
the  Soviets  Interpi-et  non-interference  In 
the  affairs  of  other  nations.  Thus  while 
the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  may 
well  be  enhanced  by  this  agreement,  the 
security  of  Western  Europe  will  not  be 
increased.  But  to  the  extent  Western 
coimtries  delude  themselves  into  believ- 
ing that  this  paper  agreement  provides 
them  some  additional  security,  their  mis- 
take may  prove  dangerous. 

Last,  I  wish  to  touch  upon  a  frequent 
apology  given  for  the  nature  of  the 
agreement.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
agreement  Is  only  a  statement  of  intent 
and,  coiisequently,  the  final  document 
should  not  be  regarded  as  particularly 
important.  This  reasoning  has  been 
given  for  both  the  dearth  of  news  cover- 
age on  the  conference  and  the  seemingly 
casual  attitude  toward  it  taken  by  our 
Govenunent.  But  this  explanation  is 
inadequate. 

If  the  agreement  is  unimportant,  why 
have  we  been  attending  periodic  meet- 
ings for  the  last  2  years,  in  order  to 
negotiate  and  sign  such  a  document? 

If  the  agreement  has  no  immediate 
importance,  why  do  we  set  an  arbitrary 
deadline  for  a  final  agreement  before  we 
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have  either  all  the  difficulties  resolved  or 
before  we  have  any  opportunity  to 
examine  the  specific  details  of  the  docu- 
ment? 

If  tlie  concluding  result  of  the  con- 
ference has  Uttle  significance,  why  have 
:i5  nations  seen  fit  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  meetings  and  insist  that 
their  own  particular  problems  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  final  document? 

If  it  is  of  little  consequence,  why  must 
the  details  of  both  the  negotiations  and 
the  final  text  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key?  Why  can  not  even  this  allegedly 
limited  "agreement  of  intent "  be  openly 
arrived  at? 

And  a  final  and  most  disturbing  ques- 
tion: Why  does  the  Soviet  Union  press 
so  vigorously  for  a  final  agreement  now? 
Should  not  the  Kremlin's  anxiety  for  a 
speedy  agreement  make  us  doubly  sus- 
picious about  the  potential  use  they 
might  make  of  the  final  dociunent? 

Only  when  these  questions  receive 
satisfactory  answers  can  the  American 
people  be  expected  to  support  the  final 
agreement.  Therefore,  I  urge  tliat  before 
he  signs,  the  President  should  advise  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  of 
what  he  is  committing  them  to,  and  what 
will  be  the  implications  for  our  allies  and 
those  citizens  of  the  captive  nations. 
This  much  at  least  we  owe  to  ourselves 
and  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  whose 
plight  we  reflect  upon  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consei^t  that  the  arti- 
cles by  Solzhenits>'n  in  the  New  York 
Times  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  23.  1975] 

The  Big  Losiss  in  the  Third  World  War 
(By  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn) 

P.*Ris. — When  the  Second  World  War  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  the  First,  the  question 
that  obsessed  everyone  was  whether  World 
War  III  would  follow  In  turn.  How  many 
concessions  and  sacrifices  were  made  to  delay 
it,  In  the  hope  of  perhaps  avoiding  it 
altogether? 

But  very  few  have  noticed,  or  have  had 
the  courage  to  admit,  that  World  War  ni 
has  already  happened,  that  It  has  already 
passed  Into  history.  It  ended  this  year — with 
the  free  world  soundly  defeated. 

World  War  m  began  Immediately  after 
World  War  n.  The  seeds  were  planted  as  that 
war  ended,  and  It  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
at  Yalta  In  1945,  as  the  cowardly  pens  of 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  anxious  to  celebrate 
their  victory  with  a  litany  of  concessions, 
signed  away  Esrtonla,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Mol- 
davia. Mongolia,  condemned  to  death  or  to 
concentration  camps  millions  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens, created  an  ineffectual  United  Nations 
Assembly,  and  finally  abandoned  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary,  and  East  Germany. 

World  War  HI  began,  differently  from  Its 
two  predecessors,  not  with  an  exchange  of 
notes  breaking  off  relations,  or  with  massive 
air  raids.  It  began  clandestinely;  It  insinu- 
ated Itself  into  the  world  tinder  cover  of 
pseudonyms:  "democratic"  change  approved 
by  100  per  cent  of  the  population;  Cold  War; 
peaceful  coexistence;  normalization;  real- 
poliiik;  detente,  or  trade  agreements  that 
served  only  the  aggressor.  Trying  to  avoid 
World  War  in  at  any  price,  the  West  per- 
iiiiued  it.  allowed  It  to  devastate  and  enslave 
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twenty  countries,  and  to  change  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Under  careful  scrutiny,  the  last  thirty 
years  are  clearly  a  long,  thotigh  tortuous, 
decline  of  the  West — nothing  but  a  descent, 
a  plummeting  downward,  nothing  but  en- 
feeblement  and  decarfence.  The  jMDwerful 
Western  countries  thr.".  emerged  victorious 
from  the  first  two  World  Wars  have  been 
inieni  on  courting  weakness  during  these 
thirty  years  of  peace,  squandering  real  or 
potential  allies,  ruining  their  credibility, 
abandoning  territory  and  populations  to  an 
implacable  enemy:  inunense,  populous 
China,  their  most  Important  allv  during 
World  War  11,  North  Korea,  Cuba,  North 
Vietnam,  and  now  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia; Laos  Is  about  to  go:  Thailand,  South 
Korea  and  Israel  are  threatened:  Portugal  Is 
leaping  into  the  same  abyss.  Finland  and 
Austria  await  their  fate  with  resignation, 
impotent  to  defend  themselves  and  clearly 
with  no  reason  to  expect  assistance  from 
abroad. 

It  Is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  small 
African  and  Arab  countries  that  have  become 
tlie  puppets  of  Communism,  as  well  as  so 
many  others,  even  In  Europe,  that  must  sub- 
mit in  order  to  survive.  The  United  Nations, 
a  total  faUure,  the  worst  democracy  In  the 
world,  the  plaything  of  Irresponsibility,  has 
become  a  platform  from  which  to  ridicule  the 
West,  a  reflection  of  Its  brutal  fall  from 
power. 

Therefore,  If  the  victors  have  been  trans- 
formed Into  the  vanquished  by  surrendering 
more  countries  and  peoples  than  were  ever 
surrendered  following  any  military  capitula- 
tion In  history,  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  World  War  III  has  already  taken 
place  and  has  ended  in  the  West's  defeat. 

Today.  a.s  the  longest  and  most  dramatic 
battle  of  this  war.  that  of  Vietnam,  ends 
tragically  in  the  assassination  of  thotisands 
and  the  imprisonment  of  mlUlons  of  others, 
we  rack  our  brains  in  vain  to  uncover  occa- 
sions during  the  last  thirty  years  when  the 
West  succeeded  in  maintaining  Its  positions. 

We  might  indeed  say  there  were  three: 
Greece  in  1947,  West  Berlin  in  1948,  and 
South  Korea  in  1950.  These  three  cases  in- 
spired faith  and  hope  in  the  West.  But  review 
them  In  the  present  context:  Which  of  the 
three  today  has  sufiBclent  strength  to  resist 
enslavement?  Who  will  defend  them  when 
they  are  threatened?  What  Senate  will  ratify 
the  shipment  of  arms  and  aid?  Who  will  not 
prefer  tranquility  to  their  freedom?  Does  the 
Atlantic  alliance,  which  has  already  lost  four 
countries,  stiU  exist?  When  valiant  Israel  was 
defending  itself  with  uiifalling  solidarity. 
Etu-ope  capittilated.  country  after  cotmtry, 
before  the  threat  of  fewer  Sunday  afternoon 
outings  in  the  family  auto. 

Two  or  three  glorious  decades  of  this  kind 
of  peaceful  coexistence  and  the  very  concept 
of  the  West  wlU  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

World  War  III  was  precipitated  In  the 
West's  most  vulnerable  spot,  the  human  de- 
sire to  prolong  prosperity  at  the  price  of 
illusory  concessions.  Which  explains  the  joy 
expressed  at  each  new  agreement  (as  if  any 
one  of  them  had  ever  been  respected  by  the 
Soviet  Union  except  when  It  served  its  pur- 
poses) .  Soon,  at  the  36-natlon  European  secu- 
rity talks,  the  countries  of  Western  Eiu-ope 
wUl  confirm  the  slavey  of  their  brother  coun- 
ti'ies  of  the  East,  all  the  while  believing  they 
are  strengthening  the  prospects  for  peace. 

I  have  described  the  situation  as  it  appears 
clearly  to  the  average  man  of  the  Eastern 
countries,  from  Poznan  to  Canton.  But  West- 
em  splrltB  will  need  considerable  finnnass 
and  Western  eyes  will  need  to  be  particularly 
clear-sighted  to  discern  and  accept  the  evi- 
dence of  the  methodical,  constant,  and  tri- 
umphant instigation  of  violence  and  blood- 


shed throughout  the  world  emanating  from 
one  source  for  almost  sixty  years. 

They  need  only  consult  the  map  of  the 
world  to  see  which  countries  are  already 
marked  for  the  next  holocaust. 

Of  course,  no  one  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  West  tmdertake  the  defense  of  Ma- 
laysia. Indonesia.  Formosa,  or  the  Philip- 
pines; no  one  can  dare  blame  it  for  not  want- 
ing to  do  so.  But  those  young  men  who  re- 
fused to  bear  the  pain  and  angulbh  of  the 
far-away  war  in  Vietnam  will  not  have  passed 
the  age  of  military  service  before  they — not 
their  sons — must  fall  In  defense  of  America. 
But  by  then  It  will  be  too  late. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  point  In  asking  how 
to  prevent  World  War  III.  We  mtist  have  the 
courage  and  lucidity  to  stop  the  Fourth.  Stop 
it  we  must;  not  fail  to  our  ki'.ees  as  it  ap- 
proaches. 


(Proiu  the  New  York  Times.  June  20,  1975 J 
The  35-N.4TION  Sr.MMir 

Soviet  concessions  In  the  past  few  weeks 
on  many  of  the  Issues  stiU  outstanding  in 
the  C5-nation  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  have  brought  one  of 
history's  strangest  diplomatic  transactions 
close  to  completion. 

In  31  months  of  negotlntloii,  Moscow  has 
sought  a  stirrogate  World  War  n  peace  treaty 
to  ratify  the  territorial  status  qtio.  The  West- 
ern and  neutral  participants  have  been  intent 
on  Improving,  not  freezing,  the  status  quo. 
The  lengthy  document  drafted  in  Geneva  by 
hundreds  of  diplomats  over  thousands  of 
hotirs  has  as  many  holes  In  It  as  a  Swiss 
cheese  and  has  been  converted  into  a  decla- 
ration of  intent,  rather  than  a  binding  agree- 
ment. Otherwise,  no  accord  at  all  would  have 
been  possible. 

The  whole  enterprise  could  sUU  be  blocked 
by  Soviet  refusal  to  go  the  last  mile  on  ad- 
vance notice  of  military  maneuvers,  the  most 
Important  Issue  not  yet  fully  resolved.  But 
the  likelihood  now  is  that  final  compromises 
on  the  document  will  be  made,  perhaps  even 
in  time  to  permit  its  ceremonial  signing  at  a 
35-natlon  sununlt  meeting  In  Helsinki  in  late 
July  as  Leonid  Brezhnev  desires. 

To  dignify  the  docimient  Ui  this  way  will 
be  sad — and  may  even  be  demeaning  for  the 
Western  leaders  who  participate.  But  what 
wotild  be  particularly  dangerous  would  l)e  to 
permit  the  meeting  to  confirm  In  American 
and  West  Etiropean  eyes  the  illtision  that  all 
the  basic  questions  dividing  the  Soviet  and 
Western  worlds  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled. 

In  return  for  accepting  the  principle  of  the 
"Inviolability  of  frontiers,"  the  West  has  ob- 
tained a  reference  to  the  possibility  of  bor- 
der changes  by  peaceful  means  and  a  series 
of  modest  Soviet  pledges  to  freer  movement 
of  persons  and  Information.  Moscow  will 
thereby  get  what  it  wants  immediately — the 
simimlt  meeting  that  wUl  seem  to  consecrate 
the  status  quo.  But  It  will  be  years  before 
the  West  will  know  how  much.  If  at  all,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  carry  out  its  own  vague 
promises.  So  far,  detente  has  brought  a  severe 
tightening-up  of  police  controls  within  the 
U.S.SJI. 

More  serious,  detente  has  failed  to  Inhibit 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  and  the  seizure  of  most  of  the 
levers  of  power  In  Portugal  by  a  Moscow- 
aligned  Communist  party.  No  progress  oi  im- 
portance has  been  made  In  the  NATO-War- 
saw Pact  mutual  force  reduction  talks  in 
Vieima.  The  Soviet-American  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  (SALT  11)  are  running  into 
difficulty. 

If  a  85-natiou  summit  conference  oannot 
be  delayed  until  these  uneertalntiea  are 
cleared  away.  It  should  at  least  be  utilised 
for   some    frank    talk — privately    and    pub- 
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licly — to  avoid  euphoria  In  the 
put  Moscow  on  notice  that 
two-way  street. 


detente 


West  and  to 
must  be  a 


ERDA  CONSTRUCTION  V  [TAL  TO 
NATION'S  FUTUEE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  been  talking  about  the  f  a<  t  that  "the 
days  of  cheap  and  abundant  energy  are 
over."  In  recognition  of  that  fact,  we 
established  two  new  energy  agencies 
during  the  last  Congress  ard  are  con- 
tinuing to  seek  ways  of  providing  this 
country  with  a  sound  energy  f  uture. 

In  considering  the  author  zatlons  for 
the  new  Energy  Research  ar  d  Develop- 
ment Administration,  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  spent  many  weeks,  un- 
der the  able  direction  of  Sena  ;or  CninicH, 
studying  the  potential  ol  alternate 
energy  forms  and  the  necessary  incen- 
tives and  assistance  for  their  develop- 
ment. The  many  innovative  energy  alter- 
natives which  we  discussed  during  our 
review  of  S.  598  should,  undir  the  guid 


ance  of  ERDA,  be  brought 
mercial  competition  with  oiu 
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into  com- 
traditional 


fossil  fuels  much  more  quicdy  than  if 
their  development  were  left  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  alone.  Hopefilly,  these 
energy  development  prograiis  will  ac- 
complish in  months  what  wou  Id  normally 
take  industry  alone  mansj  years  to 
achieve. 

In  this  effort,  however,  we  fcertainly  do 
not  want  to  discourage  indusiry  research 
and  development  or  simulate  what  is  al- 
ready being  done  by  the  private  sector. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  emphasize  strongly 
enough  how  vital  this  agencyfs  contribu- 
tion Is  to  our  Nation's  future  The  entire 
world  Is  faced  with  the  growl:  ig  competi- 
tion for  our  scarce  natural  rssources,  so 
we  must  concentrate  on  redu(  ;ing  our  de- 
pendence on  these  scarce  rei>ources  and 
developing  our  ability  to  utilize  clean 
and  abimdant  alternatives. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  td  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  on  geothermal 
potential  in  the  Southwest,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Eastern  Arizona  Courier, 
noting  that  resources'  many  advantages. 
and  an  article  from  the  TrijVaUey  Dis- 
patch, which  explores  the  patadox  of  our 
natural  gas  policy,  strengttiening  our 
vital  need  to  develop  altems  tive  energy 
sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Recprd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Eastern  Arizona  Courier,  July  23, 

1975] 
FnorEssoR  Sees  Added  Role  or  Geothermal 
Bnekgt  Here     | 
Sajtohd. — With  fossil  fuels  iecomlng  In- 
creasingly scarce,  and  their  price  Increasing 
dramatically,  the  search  for  atlleast  one  al- 
ternative energy  source  may  focus  in  south- 
eastern Arizona,  and  southwesti  New  Mexico, 
according  to  a  New  Mexico  State  professor. 
Dr.  Chandler  Swanberg,  head  of  the  geo- 
physics department  at  the  unl^rslty,  in  Las 
Cruces,  described  what  he  thiiiks  are  possi- 
bilities for  development  of  geDtbermal  re- 
sources to  members  of  the  SaCord-Oraham 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  Friday. 
Swanberg  expressed  the  belief  that  th« 


nation's  commitment  to  fossil  fuels  such  as 
coal  and  oil,  as  the  primary  means  of  turn- 
ing its  wheels,  may  have  to  come  to  an  end. 
He  cited  avaUabUity  problems.  In  the  Past 
18  months  compounded  by  the  Middle  East 
cartel.  His  view  Is  that  certain  areas  of  the 
country  including  this  part  of  the  south- 
west, may  have  an  economically  and  envi- 
ronmentally feasible  alternative  near  at 
hand. 

Because  the  Valley  area  has  a  number  of 
hot  springs  that  are  surface  Indications  of 
deep  geothermal  activity.  Dr.  Swanberg  and 
student  assistants  have  spent  the  early  part 
of  the  simmier  charting  hot  spring  loca- 
tions here,  and  taking  water  temperature 
readings.  Their  work  here  has  been  part  of 
a  survey  of  the  southern  New  Mexico- 
.\rizona  border  area. 

Dr.  Swanberg  traced  the  process  of  fossil 
fuel  to  electrical  energy  conversion.  Wells 
must  be  drilled,  the  oil  pumped,  transported 
to  a  refinery,  processed  there,  shipped  to  a 
generating  plant,  then  burned  to  produce 
heat  to.  In  turn,  produce  steam,  which  Is 
then  fed  into  the  turbines  to  turn  the 
generators. 

In  contrast,  geothermal  energy  In  Its  raw 
natural  form,  si;iows  up  at  the  surface  un- 
der controlled  conditions  as  live  steam  and 
under  sufHcient  pressure  to  be  fed  Into  tur- 
bine generators. 

The  implication  of  this  shortened  route 
between  energy  source  and  energy  conver- 
sion is  that  geothermal  alternatives  can  be 
practical  and  economically  feasible,  accord- 
ing to  advocate  Swanberg. 

On  the  advantage  side  of  the  geothermal 
energy  ledger,  he  said,  are  a  number  of 
other  important  considerations.  One  is  the 
absence  of  the  environmental  and  ecological 
complications  often  associated  with  the 
need  to  burn  fuels  to  produce  the  st«am 
for  electrical  eiiergy  generation. 

Geothermal  power  demands  no  vast 
amounts  of  water  which  are  necessary  to 
be  converted  Into  steam,  an  Important  con- 
sideration for  arid  lands.  Rather  than  create 
a  demand  for  water,  the  geothermal  process 
would  produce  water  as  a  byproduct — an 
advantage  in  the  southwest  that  might  be  a 
problem  elsewhere. 

A  further  advantage  might  be  the  econom- 
ical extraction  of  suspended  minerals  from 
the  water  reduced  from  the  steam.  That 
process  would  require  large  holding  ponds, 
not  practical  in  areas  where  land  values  are 
extremely  high  due  to  a  high  level  of  devel- 
opment, but  possible  in  the  southwest  where 
there  are  large  tracts  of  idle  land. 

The  speaker,  dlscoimted  the  disadvantages 
of  the  geothermal  approach  to  energy  pro- 
duction and  spent  little  time  dealing  with 
the  few  marginal  complaints  against  the 
process  that  he  could  itemize.  They  were  in 
the  area  of  theoretical  objection,  and  Swan- 
berg was  more  interested  in  playing  up  what 
he  felt  was  a  timely  alternative  to  a  worsen- 
ing national  energy  situation. 

He  said  it  was  estimated  that  about  a 
thousand  times  the  energy  needed  from  geo- 
thermal sources  to  meet  the  world's  energy 
needs,  was  escaping  untapped,  and  that  en- 
couraging the  releaae  of  the  energy  by  drilling 
was  not  going  to  create  any  kind  of  imbal- 
ance. 

The  eidditlonal  drain  represented  by  what 
would  be  needed  for  electrical  energy  pro- 
duction to  cut  down  on  fossil  fuel  consump- 
tion would  be  of  no  consequence,  he  maUi- 
talned. 

Slides  showing  existing  geothermal  taps  In 
several  areas  of  the  United  States  were 
screened  and  contributed  to  the  professor's 
explanation  of  his  contentions.  Several  dealt 
with  a  plant  near  Scui  Francisco  which  Is 
currently  producing  two-thirds  of  the  total 
electrical  energy  needs  of  that  city,  and 
which   has   a   potential   geothermal   source 


sufficient  to  more  than  double  its  electrical 
operate  oS  the  existing  volume  of  available 
steam  would  be  needed. 

In  the  absence  of  surface  manifestations 
such  as  hot  springs  and  geysers,  geophysical 
testing  can  be  employed  to  determine  the 
likely  presence  of  sufficient  geothermal  ac- 
tivity at  a  reasonable  depth  to  Justify  drill- 
ing. Wells  sunk  to  tap  the  heat  soiirces  will 
range  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  In  depth. 
Professor  Swanberg  said. 

But  what  is  accomplished?  Electrical  en- 
ergy Is  produced  cheaply.  Useable  minerals 
are  present  for  extraction,  adding  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  overall  operation,  and 
a  water  source  Is  developed.  In  some  In- 
stances, he  said.  It  may  even  be  p>osslble  to 
use  the  hot  water  that  Is  a  turbine  system 
by-product,  In  a  central  heating  system  on 
a  community  scale.  There  may  be  applica- 
tions for  geothermal  energy  sources  In  the 
state's  mining  operations,  he  said. 

Swanberg  Indicated  that  his  research  into 
regional  feasibility  would  continue,  and  said 
he  would  be  available  to  the  Chamber  at  a 
later  date,  to  report  on  any  fvirther  findings 
resulting  from  his  study. 

[From  the  Trl-Valley  Dispatch,  July  23 
ond  24,  19751 
SowTHWEST   Gas   Co.   President   Raps   Inde- 
cision ON  Enerct  Plan 

"Ihere  is  a  dangerous  mood  of  Indecision 
and  procrastination  at  the  national  level  In 
all  matters  that  touch  upon  energy,"  W.  M. 
Laub,  president  of  Southwest  Gas  Corp., 
said  today. 

Laub  said  the  energy  problem  Is  the  most 
serious  Issue  facing  the  nation  today  be- 
cause it  is  basic  to  all  facets  of  American 
life — transportation,  the  home,  national  se- 
curity. Industry  and  Jobs. 

"Yet,  a  year  and  a  half  alter  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  the  country  has  no  national  energy 
policy  and  Congressional  action  on  the  mat- 
ter Is  moving  through  the  Senate  and  House 
at  an  agonizingly  slow  crawl,"  he  said. 

The  choices  to  be  made  are  hard  choices 
and  are  not  necessarily  popular  with  Con- 
gressmen's constituents  back  home,  Laub 
said.  Like  most  Americans  they  agree  on 
the  need  for  cutting  back  fuel  consumption, 
but  cannot  agree  on  who  must  pay  more  and 
who  must  do  without. 

"Only  President  Ford  has  the  guts  to  tell 
It  like  It  Is,  instead  of  the  way  we  wish  it 
were. 

"The  President  has  stated  the  problem  this 
way:  Either  we  have  adequate  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  at  moderately  increased  prices,  or  we 
have  increasing  shortages,  and  eventually 
rationing,  at  artificially  low  prices." 

One  of  the  hard  choices,  according  to  Laub, 
is  cutting  gasoline  consumption  and  oil  Im- 
ports. These  are  not  liked  by  the  voters,  but 
the  consequences  of  not  cutting  them  are 
frightening. 

He  said  another  hard  choice  Is  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  prices  In  the  field.  By 
keeping  the  price  low.  Congress  has  created 
an  artificial  shortage  that  is  getting  worse 
each  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  Federal  pricing  policy 
he  said  much-needed  energy  that  is  avail- 
able in  this  country  Is  staying  in  the  ground 
while  we  Import  it  at  several  times  the  do- 
mestic cost. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  price  celling  for 
Interstate  gas  in  the  U.S.  Is  51  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  The  same  quantity  of  gas 
being  imported  from  Canada  will  cost  $i  60 
commencing  Nov.  1.  which  Is  the  value  the 
market  place  puts  upon  the  energy. 

"The  distributing  utility,  like  Southwest 
Gas,  is  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  all  this  Fed- 
eral procrastination"  Laub  added.  "We  are 
the  ones  who  must  face  the  customer.  And 
Ti-e  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to  explain 
that  we  cannot  take  on  any  new  accounts. 
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and  our  new  customers  must  look  elsewhere 
for  more  expensive  energy.  ^     ,„„. 

•MeanwhUe,  the  Congress  refuses  to  face 
the  hard  facts  and  make  the  hard  choices. 
The  national  posture  is  indecision  and  pro- 
crabtmatlon.  hoping  the  problem  wiU  evap- 
orate and  let  us  return  to  bygone  days  of 
cheap  and  abundant  energy. 

•New  natural  gas  produced  In  the  U.b  , 
the  most  sought  after  fuel  because  of  its 
clean-burning  characteristics,  has  a  regulated 
nrice  of  51  cents  per  miUlon  BTU.  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  oil  is  priced  at  $2,  while 
coal  unregulated,  costs  tip  to  85  cents  per 
miUiou  BTU.  With  this  sort  of  Imbalance 
provided  by  Federal  regulation.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  wonder  why  natural  gas  is  in  shore 

supply? 

Laub  added  that  the  huge  natural  gas  re- 
serves of  Alaska  were  discovered  more  than 
seven  years  Jigo  but  that  not  one  cubic  foot 
of  this  gas  or  oU  has  moved  to  the  lower  48 
states.  .  

The  country  has  had  two  successive  warm 
winters,  which  has  deferred  a  serious  winter 
energy  crisis,  according  to  Laub.  "But  we  are 
living  on  borrowed  time,"  he  added. 

He  said  natural  gas  supplies  half  the  en- 
ergy used  by  Industry  and  that  in  the  event 
of  a  cold  winter  much  of  this  may  have  to  be 
curtailed  for  residential  use.  This  could  lead 
to  factory  shutdowns  and  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

"There  are  no  easy  answers  to  our  energy 
dilemmas  and  there  Is  no  cheap  way  out," 
Laub  stated.  "But  uiUess  ovu-  elected  officials 
face  the  real  world  and  start  making  deci- 
sions, popular  or  not,  we'll  all  be  chopping 
firewood.  And  in  the  desert,  that  is  a  pretty 
dim  prospect. 


FIREWOOD   SCARCITY 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  an  important 
article  which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post.  The  author,  Erik  Eck- 
holm,  a  researcher  with  World  Watch 
Institute,  discusses  another  significant 
aspect  of  the  energj-  crisis — one  that  may 
well  go  unnoticed  by  the  more  affluent, 
industrialized  natiom,  but  one  which 
strikes  the  Ufeline  of  the  world's  rural 
poor. 

While  the  short-run  problem  of  fire- 
wood scarcity  may  barely  raise  an  eye- 
brow in  our  coimtry.  the  ecological 
implications  take  on  international  di- 
mensions of  which  we  ought  to  be  aware. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  entitled  "Cheaper 
Than  Oil,  But  More  Scarce'  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1975) 

CHEAPER  Than  On.,  Bur  More  Scarce 

(By  Erik  P.  Eckholm) 

For  one-third  of  the  world's  people,  the 

energy  crisis  does  not  mean  the  dwindling 

reserves   and   high    prices   of   petroleum.    It 

means    something    much    more    basic — the 

dally  scramble  to  find  the  wood  needed  to 

cook  dinner. 

Their  search  for  wood  was  once  a  simple 
chore.  But  now,  as  forests  recede,  it  requires 
long  hours — In  some  areas  a  day's  labor. 

Ingenious  chemists  busy  themselves  de- 
vising ever  more  sophisticated  wood  products, 
but  at  least  half  the  timber  cut  In  this  world 
still  fulfills  wood's  first  roles  for  man — as 
cooking  fuel  and  a  sotirce  of  warmth.  The 
vast  majority  In  most  poor  countries  still 
depends  on  firewood  for  fuel,  and  all  too 


often  the  population  expansion  Is  out-pacing 
the  growth  of  new  trees.  „„„^,- 

As  firewood  prices  rise,  so  does  the  economic 
burden  on  the  urban  poor.  One  morning  on 
the  outskhts  of  Katmandu,  Nepal  s  capital 
cltv  I  watched  a  steady  flow  of  people— men 
and'  women,  children  and  the  very  old- 
trudge  into  the  city  with  heavj,  neatly 
chopped  and  stacked  loads  of  wood  on  their 
backs.  I  asked  my  taxi  driver  how  mucn 
their  loads,  for  which  they  had  walked  sev- 
eral hours  into  the  surrounding  hills,  would 
sell  for  "Oh,  wood,  a  very  expensive  item! 
he  exclaimed  without  hesitation.  Wood  prices 
are  a  primary  topic  of  conversation  In  Kat- 
mandu these  days.  "That  load  cost  20  rupees 
nov.-.  TWO  years  ago  It  sold  for  six  or  se  en 
rupees"  Firewood  prices  have  n.en  e^en 
faster  than  kerosene  prices.  ,s,.Kn>,(,v' 

Firewood  and  charcoal  prices  are  climbing 
throughout  most  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  Those  who  can,  pay  the  price  and 
thus  must  forego  consumption  of  other  es 
sential  goods.  Wood  Is  dimply  accepted  a. 
one  of  the  major  expenses  "^  l^^'^^e^,,^" 
Niamey,  Niger,  deep  In  the  brought -plagued 
Sahel  in  West  Africa,  the  average  manual 
fa^'rer's  fainlly  is  now  -P/»^^"f  "-■•^^„«,^: 
fourth  of  Its  income  on  firewood.  In  Ouaga 
doueou  Upper  Volta.  the  portion  approaches 
30  per  cent  Those  who  can't  pay  so  mucn 
mav  hike  out  into  the  surrounding  country- 
side  to  forage— If  enough  trees  are  within  a 
reasonaWe  walking  distance.  Otherwise,  they 
mav  scrounge  about  for  twigs,  garbage  or 
annhlng  that  can  be  burned. 

When  I  visited  the  chief  conservator  of 
forests  in  Pakistan's  North  West  Frontier 
Providence,  he  spoke  In  a  somewhat  resigned 
Tonlof  stoppmg^ls  car  the  Previous  da^  to 
prevent  a  woman  from  pulling  bark  off  a 
?ree  ••!  told  her  that  peeling  the  bark  off  a 
tree  Is  Just  like  peeling  the  skin  off  a  man^ 
he  said.  Of  course,  the  woman  stopped,  in- 
timidated bv  what  may  be  the  most  per- 
«;"«?  Encounter  with  f-^„,%  ^^t'slie 
servant  she  will  have  In  her  lifetime,  but  she 
doubtless  resumed  her  practice  s^o'-tlJ^J"^ 
what  else,  as  the  chief  conservator  hlnv^elf 
asked,  was  she  to  do?  .„..„»„  ti^ot 

It  is  not  in  cities  but  In  rural  villages  that 
most  peole  In  the  affected  countries  live  and 
where  most  firewood  is  burned.  J^e  rural, 
landless  poor  In  parts  of  India  and  Pa^lsta^ 
now  face  a  new  squeeze  on  their  meager 
Incomes.  In  the  past,  they  have  generally 
been  able  to  gather  wood  for  free  among  the 
trees  scattered  through  farmlands,  but  as 
wood  prices  In  the  towns  rise,  firewood  is 
being  commercialized  and  landlords  nat- 
urallv  see  an  advantage  In  carting  available 
timber  into  the  nearest  town  for  sale  rather 
than  giving  It  to  the  nearby  laborers. 

With  the  farmland  trees  and  the  scrubby 
woodlands  of  unfarmed  areas  depleted  by 
these  pressures,  both  the  needy  and  the  ever- 
present  entrepreneurs  are  forced  to  poach 
few  fuel  wood  in  the  legally  protected,  eco- 
logically and  economically  essential  national 
forest  reserves.  The  gravity  of  the  poaching 
problem  In  India  has  been  reflected  In  the 
formation  of  special  mobile  guard  squads 
and  mobile  courts  to  try  captured  offenders, 
but  law  enforcement  measures  have  little 
effectiveness  in  such  an  untenable  situation. 
Acute  firewood  scarcity  has  undermined  ad- 
ministrative control  even  in  China,  where 
trees  on  commune  plantations  are  sometimes 
uprooted  at  iiight  for  fuel  almost  as  soon  as 
thev  are  planted. 

Trees  are  becoming  scarce  In  the  most 
unlikely  places.  Nepalese  foresters  told  me 
that  m  some  of  the  most  remote  villages  in 
the  world,  deep  in  the  once  heavily  forested 
foothills  of  Nepal,  Journeying  out  to  gather 
firewood  and  fodder  Is  now  an  entire  day's 
task.  Just  one  generation  ago  the  same  ex- 
pedition required  no  more  than  an  hour  or 

two. 

Because  those  directly  suffering  its  con- 
sequences   are    mostly    lUiteiate.    and   wood 


shortages  lack  the  photogenic  visiblUty  of 
famine,  the  firewood  crisis  has  not  provoked 
much  world  attention.  And  in  a  way  there  is 
little  point  in  caUlng  this  a  world  problem, 
for  fuel  wood  scarcity,  unlike  oil  scarcity, 
is  always  localized  In  its  apparent  dimen- 
sions. To  sav  that  firewood  is  scarce  in  Mali 
or  Nepal  is  "of  no  immediate  consequence  to 
the  boy  scout  bui.'dlng  a  campfire  In  Penn- 
sylvania, whereas  his  parents  have  already 
learned  that  decisions  in  Saudi  Arabia  can 
keep  the  family  car  in  the  garage. 

Unfortunately,  hcACver,  the  consequences 
of  flre.vood  scarcity  are  seldom  limited  to 
the  economic  burden  placed  on  the  poor  of 
a  particular  locality.  The  accelerating  de- 
struction of  forests  throughout  Afrla,  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  cau.sed  Ui  part  by  fuel 
gathering,  lies  at  the  lieart  of  what  will 
likely  be  the  most  profound  ecological 
challenge  of  the  late  20ih  Centtu-y- the 
undermining  of  the  land's  productivity 
through  sou  erosion,  Increasingly  seveie 
flooding,  creepuig  de.serLs  and  declining  soil 
fertllltv. 

The  dust-bowl  years  in  the  great  plams 
of  the  '308  taught  Americans  the  perUs  of 
devegetating  a  region  prone  to  droughts.  The 
Images,  provided  by  John  Steinbeck  In  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,"  of  the  human  dislocation 
wrought  by  that  interaction  of  man,  land 
and  climate  could  easily  be  applied  today 
to  large  seml-arld  stretcheK  of  Africa  along 
the  northern  and  southern  edges  of  the 
Sahara  and  around  the  huge  Rajasthan 
Desert  In  northwest  India. 

Citizens  In  towns  such  as  Namey  are  pay- 
ing a  much  higher  price  than  they  realiz*  for 
their  cookhig  fuel. 

The  caravans  that  bring  in  this  precious 
resource  are  contributing  to  the  southward 
encroachment  of  the  Sahara  itself  and.  more 
important,  the  creation  of  desert-Uke  con- 
ditions in  a  wide  band  below  the  desert's 
edge.  Virtually  all  trees  within  40  mUes  of 
Auagadougou  have  been  burned  as  fuel  by 
the  cltv's  people,  and  the  circle  of  land  "strlp- 
mlned  "  for  firewood — ^without  reclamation — 
is  continually  expanding. 

Once  land  In  these  areas  Is  denuded,  top- 
soil  starts  blowing  In  the  wind.  Sorely  needed 
rainfall  quickly  runs  off  the  bare  landscape, 
rather  than  soaking  in,  and  soon,  when  the 
predictable  drought  arrives,  an  Inhoepltable 
wasteland — a  man-made  desert— has  been 
created. 

In  the  Indian  subcontinent,  the  most  per- 
nicious single  result  of  firewood  scarcity  Is 
probablv  not  the  destruction  of  tree  cover 
Itself,  but  the  alternative— burning  cow 
dung— to  which  a  good  share  of  the  people 
in  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  have  been 
forced.  In  many  areas,  hand-molded  dung 
patties  have  been  the  only  source  of  fuel  for 
generations,  but  now,  by  necessity,  their  tise 
is  spreading  further.  Between  300  mUlion  and 
400  mllUonB  tons  of  dung  are  burned  an- 
nually for  fuel  In  India  alone,  robbing  farm- 
land of  badly  needed  nutrients  and  or- 
ganic matter.  The  plant  nutrients  wasted 
annually  in  this  fashion  in  India  equal  more 
than  a  third  of  the  country's  chemical  fer- 
tUlzer  use.  Dung  Is  also  used  for  cooking 
rather  than  fertilizer  in  the  Sahellan  zone  of 
Africa,  Ethiopia,  Iraq  and  the  nearly  tree- 
less Andean  valleys  and  slops  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  , 

Even  more  important  than  the  loss  of 
agrlculttiral  nutrients  la  the  Incalculable 
damage  done  to  soil  quality  through  the 
failure  to  return  manures  to  the  fields. 
Organic  matter  preserves  soU  structures  and 
fertility,  reduces  erosion  by  wind  or  water 
and  helps  the  soU  withstand  droughts. 

Firewood  scarcity,  then.  Is  Intimately 
linked  to  the  food  problem  facing  many 
countries  In  two  ways.  Deforestation  and 
the  diversion  of  manures  to  tie*  a«  fuel  are 
sabotaging  the  land's  ability  to  produce  food. 
Meanwhile,  as  au  Indian  official  put  It,  "Even 
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If  we  somehow  grow  enough  food  for  our 
people  In  tb«  year  2000.  how  In  the  world 
will  they  cook  It?" 

The  firewood  crisis  Is  in  socAe  ways  more, 
and  In  others  less,  Intractable  than  the 
energy  crisis  of  the  industrialized  world.  Re- 
source scarcity  can  usually  be  attacked  from 
either  end,  through  the  conseiTatlon  of  de- 
mand or  the  expansion  of  supp  ly. 

The  world  contraction  In  diimand  for  oil 
In  1974  and  early  1976  has  temporarily  eased 
the  shortage,  but  the  firewood  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  cannot  be  massively  re- 
duced In  this  fashion.  The  energy  system  of 
the  truly  poor  contains  no  eiislly  trimmed 
fat  Uke  4,000  to  5,000-pound  private  auto- 
mobiles. Furthermore,  a  global  recession  does 
little  to  dampen  the  demand  for  firewood 
as  it  temporarily  has  in  the  case  of  oil. 
The  unfortunate  truth  is  thai  the  amount 
of  wood  burned  in  a  partlcuUr  country  Is 
almoet  completely  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  need  it. 

Even  if  the  demographers  are  surprised 
by  quick  progress  on  the  population  front, 
the  demand  for  basic  resouries  like  fire- 
wood will  still  push  many  countries  to  their 
limits.  Fortunately,  trees,  unlke  oil.  are  a 
renewable  resource  when  properly  managed. 
The  logical  immediate  response  to  the  fire- 
wood storage  is  to  plant  more  ti  ees — In  plan- 
tations, on  farms,  along  roads  a  iid  on  iinused 
land. 

The  concept  is  simple,  but  1  ts  implemen- 
tation is  not.  Governments  in  nearly  all  the 
wood-short  countries  have  had  tree-planting 
programs  for  some  time,  but  several  problems 
have  plagued  these  programs  from  the 
beginning. 

One  la  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  need 
for  wood  and  the  scale  of  tlie  growth  in 
demand.  Population  growth,  wl  ilch  surprised 
many  with  its  acceleration  in  the  '50s  and 
'608,  has  swallowed  the  moderate  tree- 
planting  efforts  of  several  cou  ntrles  almost 
without  any  noticeable  Impact 

Even  when  the  political  wil]  is  there  and 
the  funds  are  allocated,  imi  >lementlng  a 
large-scale  reforestation  campiign  Is  a  sur- 
prisingly complex  and  dlffl  ;ult  process. 
Planting  millions  of  trees  and  successfully 
nurturing  them  to  maturity  is  not  a 
technical,  clearly  boundarled  tesk  like  buUd- 
Ing  a  dam  or  a  nuclear  powei  plant.  Tree- 
planting  projects  almost  always  become  deep- 
ly enmeshed  In  the  political,  cultural  and 
administrative  tangles  of  a  lural  locality; 
ttiey  touch  upon,  and  are  Influenced  by,  the 
dally  living  habits  of  many  pe)ple  and  they 
frequently  end  In  failure. 

Most  of  the  regions  with  too  few  trees  also 
have  too  many  cattle,  sheep  aid  goats.  The 
leaves  of  a  young  sapplmg  piesent  an  ap- 
petizing temptation  to  a  fornglng  animal. 
and  a  herdsman,  even  if  he  keeps  careful 
control  of  his  own  animals,  m*  y  reason  that 
If  he  doesn't  let  his  eat  the  fol  lage,  someone 
else  will  let  theirs.  Marauding  livestock  are 
priToe  destroyers  of  three-planting  projects 
throughout  the  less  developed   world. 

Village  politics  can  undermi  le  a  program 
as  well.  An  incident  from  Ethiopia  a  few 
years  bcu;k  presents  an  extremn  case,  but  Its 
lessons  are  plain.  A  rural  refo  estation  pro- 
gram was  initiated  as  a  public  works  scheme 
to  help  control  erosion  and  sup  sly  local  wood 
needs.  The  planting  Jobs  were  given  to  the 
local  poor,  mostly  landless  laboi  ers  who  badly 
needed  the  low  wages  they  could  earn  in  the 
planting  program.  Seedlings  we^e  distributed, 
planting  commenced,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
going  well — until  the  overseers  )oumeyed  out 
to  check  the  progress.  They  jound  that  in 
many  areas  the  seedlings  were  being  planted 
upside  down. 

The  laborers,  of  course,  well  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  roots  and  banches;  they 
also  knew  that,  given  the  feudi  ^1  land-tenure 
system  In  which  they  were  1  Ivlng,  all  the 
benefits  of  the  planting  would  flow  one  way 


or  another  to  their  lords.  They  were  not 
anxious  to  work  efficiently  for  substandard 
wages  on  a  project  that  brought  them  almost 
no  personal  returns. 

Whatever  the  success  of  trea-plantlng 
projects,  the  wider  substitution  of  alternative 
energy  sources  would  contribute  greatly  to 
solving  the  firewood  problem.  A  shift  from 
wood-burning  stoves  to  those  using  natural 
gas,  coal  or  electricity  has  Indeed  been  a 
dominant  global  trend  in  the  last  century 
and  a  half.  As  recently  as  1850,  wood  met  91 
per  cent  of  the  fuel  needs  of  the  United 
States,  but  today,  in  the  economically  ad- 
vanced countries,  scarcely  any  but  the  inten- 
tionally rustic,  and  scattered  poor  in  the 
mountains,  chop  wood  by  necessity  any  more. 
In  the  poor  countries,  too,  the  propwrtion  of 
wood  users  is  falling  gradually,  but  the  hopes 
of  foresters  and  ecologlsts  for  a  rapid  re- 
duction of  pressures  on  retreating  woodlands 
through  a  faster  shift  to  kerosene — usually 
the  most  feasible  wood  substitute — withered 
overnight  In  December,  1973,  when  OPEC  an- 
nounced Its  new  oil  prices. 

Fossil  fuels  are  not  the  only  alternate 
energy  source  being  contemplated,  and 
over  the  long-term  many  of  those  using 
firewood,  like  everyone  else,  will  have  to 
turn  in  other  directions.  Nothing,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  better  than  a  dirt-cheap  de- 
vice for  cooking  dinner  in  the  evening  with 
solar  energy  collected  earlier  in  the  day. 

Indian  scientists  have  experimented  for 
decades  with  an  ideal-soiuidlng  device  that 
breaks  down  manures  and  other  organic 
waste  Into  methane  gas  for  cooking  and  a 
rich  compost  for  the  farm.  More  than  8,000 
of  these  blo-gas  plants,  as  they  are  called, 
are  now  being  used  in  India.  Without  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  cost  and  further  tech- 
nological simplification,  however,  they  will, 
at  best,  slowly  infiltrate  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  rural  villages  where  the  fuel 
problem  is  growing.  Still,  relatively  simple, 
small-scale  devices  like  these  will  likely  be 
the  fuel  source  of  the  future  in  the  poor 
countries. 

In  his  essay  "Buddhist  Economics,"  E. 
F.  Schumacher  praises  the  practical  as  well 
as  esoteric  wisdom  In  the  Buddha's  teaching 
that  his  followers  should  plant  and  nurse  a 
tree  every  few  years.  Unfortunately,  this 
ethical  heritage  has  been  largely  lost,  even 
in  the  predominantly  Buddhist  societies  of 
Southeast  Asia.  In  fact,  most  societies  today 
lack  an  ethic  of  environmental  cooperation, 
an  ethic  not  of  conservation  for  its  own 
sake  but  of  human  survival  amid  ecological 
systems  heading  toward  collapse. 

This  will  have  to  change,  and  fast.  More 
than  anything  else,  the  inexorable  growing 
demand  for  firewood  calls  for  tree-planting 
efforts  on  a  scale  more  massive  than  any 
most  bureaucrats  have  ever  even  contem- 
plated, much  less  planned  for.  The  suicidal 
deforestation  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  must  somehow  be  slowed  and  re- 
versed. 

Deteriorating  ecological  systems  have  a 
logic  of  their  own;  the  daimage  often  builds 
qulety  and  unseen  for  many  years,  until  one 
day  the  system  collapses  with  lethal  venge- 
ance. Ask  anyone  who  lived  in  Oklahoma 
in  1934  or  Chad  in  1975. 


A  HARD  LOOK  AT  ONE  SCHOOL 
PROBLEM  IN  NASHVILLE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
written  by  Ginger  Kaderabek  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  takes  a  hard  look  at 
our  school  problem  in  Nashville.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Busing     "Misfdied" — VU     Professor  Takes 
Second  Look 

(By  Ginger  Kaderabek) 

The  Vanderbllt  University  professor  who 
served  as  co-director  for  a  survey  that 
prompted  government  support  for  crosstown 
busing  now  says  busing  has  "misfired." 

"The  goals  sought  by  large  scale  busing 
are  highly  desirable,  but  the  negative  con- 
sequences of  busing  are  larger  than  we 
thought,"  said  Ernest  Q.  Campbell,  dean  of 
Vanderbllfs  graduate  school  and  a  sociology 
professor. 

Campbell  was  co-director  of  the  sociological 
survey  that  produced  the  scientific  backing 
for  busing. 

James  S.  Coleman,  the  principal  author  of 
the  1966  "Coleman  Report"  which  showed 
that  black  students  in  integrated  schools 
learn  somewhat  better  than  their  counter- 
parts In  segregated  schools,  recently  said  that 
busing  backfired,  causing  widespread  "white 
flight"  and  resulting  in  greater  segregation 
than  before. 

The  big  problem  wth  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunity  by  integrating 
schools  is  that  the  major  differences  In 
scholastic  achievement  seem  to  be  related  to 
home  environment  rather  than  to  anything 
the  schools  do,  Campbell  said. 

"It's  very  important  to  remember  that 
when  we  talk  about  school  effects  on  learn- 
ing, we  are  not  talking  about  the  strongest 
effects.  The  Important  things  are  those  which 
happen  outside  of  school. 

"But  when  we  began  looking  at  things 
which  make  a  small  difference,  it  became 
clear  that  when  lower  class  kids  go  to  school 
with  a  good  complement  of  middle  class  kids, 
they  do  better  in  their  school  work. 

"By  the  way,  it  is  also  clear  that  under 
these  circumstances,  they  think  less  well  of 
themselves." 

Campbell  emphasized  that  the  report  never 
mentioned  busing.  However,  he  said,  busing 
was  a  reasonable  use  of  the  findings  of  the 
report.  "That  translation  of  the  findings  into 
social  policy  was  reasonable.  It  turned  out 
that  It  misfired,  but  It  was  worth  trying,"  he 
said. 

"What  the  advocates  of  busing  did  not  see 
from  the  beginning  is  that  any  gains  are  not 
going  to  be  major. 

"Any  gain  would  be  a  modest  improvement 
in  a  mammoth  problem.  That  point  became 
largely  obscured  and  lost  as  bxising  became 
the  remedy." 

Even  to  attain  this  small  Improvement, 
"any  busing  policy  assumes  that  the  middle 
class  school  clientele  will  remain  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,"  Campbell  said.  When  the  middle 
class  began  to  leave  the  public  schools  be- 
cause of  busing,  the  possibility  of  learning 
gains  for  the  lower  Income  students  left  also. 

"The  real  problem  with  busing  Is  that  the 
gains  are  not  commensurate  with  the  costs. 
There  are  losses  that  go  with  making  It 
terribly  Inconvenient  for  children  and  par- 
ents to  get  from  home  to  school. 

"There  Is  the  loss  of  Informal  contact  with 
teachers  and  classmates  in  nonschool  sec- 
tings.  Your  classmates  become  people  you 
only  see  at  school."  He  said  this  is  probably 
true  In  any  large  school  or  in  rural  areas,  hut 
this  was  made  worse  by  busing. 

"In  addition,  the  more  Inconvenient  it  is 
to  get  between  home  and  school,  the  bigger 
the  payoff  should  be  when  children  get  to 
school  and  neither  blacks  nor  whites  have 
found  that  payoff." 

Although  busing  may  not  be  the  way  to  do 
It,  Campbell  commented,  "In  my  view,  it  is 
very  much  in  the  national  interest  to  pre- 
serve racial  contact  and  prevent  racial  iso- 
lation and  separation  In  public  institutions. 

"So  the  goal  of  increasing  interracial  insti- 
tutions and  Interactions  should  be  important 
in  strategy." 

However,  he  termed  the  concept  of  makinjj 
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the  racial  composition  of  each  classroom  the 
.•same  "a  pretty  ridiculous  goal.  And  the  larger 
the  city,  the  more  ridiculous  that  goal  be- 
ronies,  given  present  housing  patterns. 

"Some  other  conception  of  reasonablene,ss 
th.in  racial  balance  In  every  school  has  to  be 
lound.  I  hate  to  be  in  a  'back  to  the  drawing 
hoards'  mode,  but  I  think  that  Is  where  we 
are." 

Coleman  and  many  others  have  main- 
iHlned  that  part  of  the  busings  troubles  are 
because  the  courts  are  not  the  place  to  ini- 
tiate social  change. 

Campbell  disagreed.  He  said,  "much  as  I 
hate  to  say  so,"  the  courts  were  the  only  way. 
"I  can't  see  any  reason  in  history  for  black 
people  to  believe  that  white-dominated  com- 
munity agencies  will  represent  their  Interests 
and  act  justly  to  them.  Relief  through  the 
courts  had  to  come  because  it  was  com- 
ing from   anywhere  else,"  he  said. 

The  sociology  professolr  emphasized  that 
with  "all  this  talk  about  means  and  tech- 
niques. It  Is  awfully  Important  not  to  lose 
track  of  the  real  problem." 

The  real  problem  the  Coleman  Report 
found  Is  the  extreme  difference  in  perform- 
ance between  blacks  and  whites.  For  example, 
the  study  found  that  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  South,  by  the  12th  grade,  blacks 
were  3.3  grades  behind  whites  In  verbal  abil- 
ity, 3.5  grades  behind  In  reading  comprehen- 
sion, and  4.4  grades  behind  in  math  achieve- 
ment. Blacks  were  behind  by  about  the  same 
amount  all  over  the  country. 

Many  experts  have  attacked  studying  black 
achievement  through  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  such  as  were  used  In  the  Cole- 
raan  study,  claiming  that  the.se  tests  are 
oriented  toward  the  white  middle  class. 

However,  Campbell  noted  that  those  things 
measured  by  achievement  tests — levels  of 
knowledge  of  reading,  standard  English, 
math,  and  so  on — refiect  those  things  which 
make  for  success  in  the  present  society. 

"Blacks  cannot  have  equal  opportunity" 
until  they  can  compete  in  these  areas,  Camp- 
bell said.  An  intensive  education  program 
focused  on  blacks  might  help,  but  "we  can't 
say  If  we  equalize  performance,  the  problem 
is  .solved,"  Campbell  said. 

"In  a  diverse,  pluralistic  nation,  it  is  Im- 
portant for  people  to  know  each  other  and 
have  an  occasion  for  contact." 

In  outlining  the  beginnings  of  the  Coleman 
Report,  Campbell  said  he  and  Coleman  were 
hired  as  consultants  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion when  Congress  required  that  a  study  be 
made  on  the  extent  of  inequality  in  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

"Congress  didn't  say  what  It  meant  by  in- 
equality, so  we  gathered  data  for  several 
meanings  which  seemed  possible." 

Campbell  said  the  researchers  of  the  study, 
the  largest  sociological  survey  ever  made  in 
America  with  the  exception  of  the  census, 
took  a  "limited  conception"  of  what  schools 
are  for — that  schools  are  supposed  to  "teach 
children  standard  knowledge  organized 
around  various  subjects  and  disciplines." 

They  decided  to  determine  what  things 
affect  how  much  children  learn  and  whether 
those  things  distributed  according  to  race, 
Campbell  said. 

Campt>ell  concluded  that  the  time  has 
come  to  examine  the  problem  and  try  to  de- 
termine what  actions  can  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  educational  situation  for  blacks 
and  whites. 

"The  real  danger  Is  that  we  won't  look, 
that  we  win  be  so  dlscotiraged  by  bttsiiig  that 
we  j\ist  retreat,"  he  said. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion has  committed  itself  to  securing  a 
better  environment  by  major  reductions 
in  air  and  water  pollution.  A  good  deal  of 


legislation  has  been  enacted  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  public  may  feel  the  problem 
is  well  on  the  way  to  being  solved. 

Yet  it  appears  that  the  current  pro- 
gram to  end  pollution  may  not  be  work- 
ing very  well.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
1980's,  the  cost  of  antipollution  regula- 
tions could  reach  $60  bilUon  a  year,  much 
of  it  spent  wastefully  and  inefiflciently. 
Ambitious  goals  may  be  postponed  as 
compliance  witli  the  intricate,  often  in- 
equitable regtilations  becomes  impossible. 
The  Congress  has  chosen  to  deal  with  an 
issue  of  enormous  technological  and 
economic  complexity  by  means  of  a  regu- 
latoi-y  system.  Such  a  system,  with  its 
mass  of  detail,  its  inflexibility,  its  demand 
for  a  vast  enforcement  bureaucracy,  and 
its  inevitable  delays  due  to  litigation  is 
not  well  suited  to  handling  the  pollu- 
tion problem. 

We  ought  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
an  alternative  method — the  use  of  eco- 
nomic incentives  in  the  form  of  direct 
taxes  on  pollutants.  Such  taxes  would,  for 
the  first  time,  put  a  definite  price  on  pol- 
lution. In  their  own  interest,  industries 
and  mimicipalities  who  pollute  the  air 
and  water  would  try  to  lower  the  price  by 
cutting  their  emissions.  They  would  use 
what  they  beUeved  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  doing  so,  not  the  choice 
of  some  agency  in  Washington. 

This  alternative  method  to  pollution 
control  is  considered  in  a  thoughtful  and 
timely  study  by  Allen  V.  Kneese  and 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  "Pollution,  Prices, 
and  PubUc  Policy",  from  the  Brookings 
Institution.  The  authors  make  the  point 
that  it  is  no  longer  suflBcient  for  Congress 
to  decide  on  a  goal,  that  the  method  used 
to  implement  that  goal  is  just  as  im- 
portant. For  a  number  of  especially  com- 
plex and  intricate  issues — pollution, 
energy,  health  care — the  blunt  instru- 
ment of  Federal  regulation  may  be  an 
inappropriate  response. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  this  study  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Close,  Critical  Look  at  PoLLtmoN 
Control 

When  the  Congress  legislates  an  Interstate 
highway  program.  Increases  social  security 
benefits,  or  authorizes  a  military  weapon 
system,  the  costs  appear  in  the  federal  budget 
and  are  explicitly  considered  in  the  decision 
to  go  ahead.  Not  so  with  environmental  pro- 
tection laws.  Most  of  their  cost  will  be  borne 
not  by  the  federal  government  but  by  Indi- 
viduals in  the  form  of  costlier  electricity, 
fuel,  paper,  and  automobiles,  and  by  state 
and  local  taxpayers  In  higher  costs  for  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment.  In  Pollution,  Prices, 
and  Public  Policy,  Allen  V.  Kneese  and 
Charles  L.  Schultze  analyze  current  federal 
efforts  to  curb  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
conclude  that  they  are  neither  effective  nor 
efficient.  They  propose  an  alternative  strategy 
that  seems  to  them  likelier  to  deliver  clean 
air  and  water  at  socially  acceptable  costs. 

Kneese  and  Schultze  estimate  conserva- 
tively that  the  overall  national  cost  of  attain- 
hig  the  goals  set  by  the  1970  Clean  Air 
Amendments  and  the  1972  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  during  the  next  ten  years  could 
reach  about  $500  billion,  or  $60  billion  a  year 
toward  the  end  of  the  period.  Expenditures 
on  that  scale,  absorbing  10  percent  of  the 
growth    in    per    capita    income    that    might 


otherwise  be  used  to  raise  living  standards 
or  the  quality  of  life  generally,  represent  a 
massive  shift  In  national  priorities.  Even 
modest  Improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
pollution  control  programs  could  save  the 
nation  scores  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Why  80  expensive?  The  costs  of  controlling 
pollution  are  determined  by  the  stringency 
of  the  goals,  the  time  allowed  to  meet  them, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  control  programs. 
Kneese  and  Schultze  point  out  that  the 
failure  of  previous  control  policies  and  the 
deterioration  of  air  and  water  quality  In  the 
19C0S  led  the  Congress  to  adopt  extremely 
ambitious  goals — ultimately  zero  discharge. 
In  the  case  of  water  pollution.  Removing  the 
last  few  percentage  points  of  pollutants — 
even  were  it  technically  feasible,  which  Is 
doubiful — raises  costs  by  very  large  amounts. 

The  relation  between  costs  and  deadlines 
Ls  clearly  shown  by  the  case  of  automobile 
emission  controls.  The  authors  believe  that 
the  very  short  time  allowed  for  meeting  the 
tough  requirements  Imposed  on  car  manu- 
facturers by  the  1970  act  virtually  assures 
retention  of  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
with  Its  costly,  complex,  and  hard-to-maln- 
taln  emission  control  devices,  thereby  addUig 
as  much  as  $23.5  billion  a  year  to  the  nation  s 
bill  for  automotive  transport. 

Given  costs  approaching  half  a  trillion 
dollars  over  the  next  ten  years  or  so,  Kneese 
and  Schultze  see  a  strong  case  lor  building 
greater  efficiency  into  control  programs.  The 
federal  government  relies  on  detailed  regula- 
tion and  severe  penalties  to  curb  the  amount 
of  pollutants  business  firms,  cities,  and  con- 
sumers may  dischEirge  Into  the  environment, 
and  on  large  subsidies  to  cities  and  firms  for 
building  wastewater  treatment  plants.  Costs 
aside,  the  authors  emphasize  that  this  regula- 
tion-cum-subsidy  strategy  Is  ill  suited  to 
influence  the  millions  of  buslne.-a  and  con- 
sumer decisions  that  affect  th^  environment 
every  day.  For  the  United  States  contains  at 
least  55,000  industrial  soxu-ces  of  water  pollu- 
tion in  scores  of  industries,  each  facing  dif- 
ferent economic  conditions  and  located  on 
watercourses  with  differing  environmental 
characteristics.  Some  120  million  cars,  trucks, 
and  buses  spew  forth  air  pollutants.  The 
trouble  with  the  hard-line  regulatory  ap- 
proach Is  that  If  the  system  Is  simple  enough 
to  be  handled  by  a  central  bureaucracy.  It 
will  be  very  Inefficient;  but  If  It  seeks  to  ac- 
commodate this  country's  economic  diversity 
while  applying  effluent  standards  that  mini- 
mize costs,  the  regulatory  task  becomes  im- 
possible. 

In  place  of  regulation,  Kneese  and  Schultze 
advocate  a  strategy  based  on  nationwide 
effluent  and  emission  charges — taxes  levied 
on  each  unit  of  air-  and  water-polluting  sub- 
stance discharged  by  a  firm  or  municipality 
Into  the  environment — designed  so  that  eco- 
nomic self-interest  would  "enforce"  controls 
at  less  cost  than  the  present  system. 

A  simple  example  Illustrates  the  efficiency 
of  an  effluent  charge  In  reducing  biological 
oxygen  demand  (BOD,  a  common  source  of 
Industrial  water  pollution).  If  a  charge  of, 
say,  10  cents  a  pound  were  levied  on  BOD, 
each  flrm  along  a  watercourse  would  weigh 
the  charge  against  the  cost  of  waste  reduction 
so  as  to  minimize  its  total  costs.  Since  the 
cost  of  removing  an  additional  unit  of  waste 
usually  rises  with  the  percentage  removed.  It 
would  pay  each  firm  to  clean  up  Its  waste- 
water to  the  point  at  which  Its  incremental 
cost  of  removal  equaled  the  effluent  charge. 
Economic  Incentives  would  encourage  a  pat- 
tern of  waste  management  among  firms  and 
municipalities  that  should  minimize  the 
costs  of  control  for  a  river  basin  as  a  whole, 
and — perhaps  most  Important — provide  a 
steady  Incentive  to  design  and  adopt  Im- 
proved technology.  Thus,  effluent  and  emis- 
sion charges  could  elicit  the  desired  responses 
without  an  omniscient  regulatory  agency  and 
at  much  lower  cost.  Kneese  and  Schultze  cite 
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Revenues  from,  effluent 
used  to  establish  regional 
ment  agencies  that  would  work 
guidelines  In  carrying  out  the 
public  works  needed  for 
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regional  approach  to  water 
is  conibined  with  effluent 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands 
Slovakia,  and  Is  on  the  way  to 
West  Germany. 

For  stationary  sources  of  air 
authors  believe  this  strategy 
U  not  more  effective  than  for 
With    respect    to    automobiles, 
Schultze  first   would   relax  the 
on  exhaust  emissions  sufflclentl] 
the  need  for  catalytic  converters 
gresslvely  Institute  a  "smog  tax 
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per  car  associated  with  the 
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the  Rand  Corporation  some  y 
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as  Instruments  of  public  poll<Jy 
the  regulatory  approach.  One 
the   economic    approach    stresses 
rather   than    rights   and   dutte 
tools  most  familiar  to  the  law^^ers 
dominate  In  the  House  and 
Is  that  the  Congress  continues 
what  the  federal  government 
though  how  the  Job  should  be 
come  equally  critical.  Using  the 
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traditional  legislative  approachfes 
making,  Kneese  and  Schultze  dr  . 
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The  blxxnt  Instrument  of 
tory  controls  Is  not  an  effective 
federal  Intervention  In  complex 
lationshlps.  Far  more  than  In 
latlve   action   must   emphasize 
of  new  incentives  and  new 
hxmesB  the  self  Interest  of 
business  firnis  toward  socially 

Allen  V.  Kneese,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexlfco, 
May  197*  director  of  the  Qualli  y 
vlronment  program  at  Resource  5 
ture.   Inc.,   of   Washington,   D.' 
Schultze  Is  a  senior  fellow  In 
Economic    Studies    program, 
sponsored  Jointly  by  Resourcea 
ture  and  Brookings,  was  suppor  /ed 
from    the    Carnegie    Corporati  Dn 
Richard  King  Mellon  Foundatlo:  i 
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POSTAL  RATES 
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sence asking  Congress  to  give  private 
enterprise  a  try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reagan's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Pram  Conservative  Digest,  Jixly  1975) 

What  We  Cam  Do  About  the 

Post  Office   Mess 

(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

And  ru>w  the  Post  Office  Is  about  to  take 
another  nick  out  of  your  pocketbook. 

Remember  back  to  1971  when  the  so-called 
"independent"  Postal  Service  took  over  from 
the  Inefficient,  patronage -bound  old  Postal 
Department?  It  was  launched  with  great 
fanfare. 

Service  was  going  to  be  better;  automated 
equipment  would  keep  pace  with  Increased 
volume  and  postal  workers  would  be  happier 
and  more  efficient.  There  was  even  some  hope 
that.  In  time,  the  Postal  Service  would  be 
self-sufficient  and  there'd  be  no  more  annual 
deficits  funded  by  our  tax  dollars. 

Well  they  did  discover  advertising.  Bright 
new  posters  on  the  walls  of  every  post  office 
urging  patrons  to  collect  stamps.  Money 
orders  were  redesigned,  signs  became  bilin- 
gual, someone  designed  a  new  "logo"  and  ads 
ran  la  cities  all  over  America  asking  the 
citizens  to  please  be  patient  about  the  slow 
deliveries. 

And,  they  did  streamline  things.  Saturday 
deliveries  were  eliminated  In  residential 
areas;  weekday  deliveries  were  cut  back: 
some  services  previously  available  in  post 
offices  six  days  a  week  were  cut  to  live.  The 
cost  of  a  First  Class  stamp  went  up.  And 
up.  Up  67  percent  just  since  the  "new"  Postal 
Service  came  Into  being. 

Something  else  went  up  too  In  these  four 
years.  The  Postal  Service's  annual  deficit  rose 
from  $175  million  to  an  expected  $500  million 
this  year. 

There  are  four  ways  they  can  deal  with 
this  problem.  They  can  of  course  raise  the 
price  of  stamps  again.  Or  they  can  cut  serv- 
ices to  the  public  again. 

Or,  third.  Congress  can  reward  the  Postal 
Ssrvice  with  a  fatter  subsidy.  Right  now  It's 
about  one-an-a-half  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Some  Congressmen  would  choose  the  sub- 
sidy. It's  better  than  raising  the  price  of 
stamps  or  cutting  service  because  subsidies 
are  less  visible  and  so  produce  fewer  howls 
from  the  people. 

But  as  I  said  there  is  a  fourth  choice.  A 
recently  Issued  study  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  how  the  Postal  Service  affects 
small  firms  reports  that  private  postal  firms 
have  shown  "that  they  can  provide  postal 
services  at  less  cost  and  more  dependably 
than  the  present  postal  system." 

So  far,  they've  only  been  allowed  to  handle 
Third  Class  and  packages.  Now  some  of  these 
independent  Anns  have  asked  for  permission 
to  deliver  First  Class  mail.  Why  shouldn't 
we.  the  people,  ask  Congress  to  let  them — at 
leaat  on  a  test  basis.  We  could  tie  one  little 
string  to  the  deal. 

Last  year  when  Congress  approved  a  bill 
to  help  save  the  railroads  In  the  Northeast 
Corridor,  It  Included  a  provision  designed 
to  encourage  the  railroads  to  seek  new  capital 
through  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plans. 
The  Idea  was  to  make  the  employees  stock- 
holders— part  owners  of  the  railroads  they 
worked  for — thus  giving  them  a  vital  stake 
in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  railroads. 

We  could  do  the  same  with  Independent 
postal  companies.  Give  a  postal  employee  a 
good  Job  In  a  private  postal  system,  plus  a 
piece  of  the  action  and,  who  knows,  we 
might  Just  see  the  return  of  the  three-cent 
stamp  one  day.  And  that's  a  compromise  on 


my  part  because  I  remember  when  they  were 
only  two  cents. 


EXPULSION  OP  ISRAEL  FROM 
UNITED  NATIONS  OPPOSED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  few 
American  organizations  have  contributed 
more  to  the  efforts  to  strengthen  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  develop  a  peace- 
ful world  than  SANE.  Recently,  the  co- 
chairmen  of  SANE,  Symour  Melman  and 
Representative  Andrew  Young,  urged 
Arab,  Communist,  and  Third  World 
countries  to  reject  the  threat  by  some 
governments  to  seek  the  expulsion  of 
Israel  from  the  United  Nations  and  to 
pursue,  instead,  "peaceful  solutions  based 
on  common  interest  in  the  Middle  East." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  their  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a~  follov;s: 

I  From  SANE  News,  July  27,  1975) 

JCtep  Israel  in  UJT.,  SANE  Urges  Arab 
Communist,  Third  World  Nations 

We  are  writing  as  a  citizens'  organization 
which  has  worked  since  1957  against  the 
militarization  of  our  government's  foreign 
policy,  to  urge  at  this  time  of  delicate  diplo- 
macy that  your  government  help  promote 
a.  peaceful  political  settlement  of  the  conflict 
In  the  Middle  East. 

There  are  many  approaches  to  a  peaceful 
settlement — and  we  enclose  a  statement  on 
the  problem  Issued  Jointly  by  SANE  and 
World  Federalists  USA  In  1974 — but  one  ac- 
tion that  would  not  lead  In  that  direction 
is  the  expulsion  of  a  principal  party  to  the 
dispute  from  the  United  Nations  or  its  sub- 
divisions. 

We  therefore  hope  that  your  government 
wlU  oppose  any  move  to  expel  Israel  from 
the  UN. 

A  useful  vantage  point  from  which  to  view 
the  current  situation  ic  to  recall  that  the 
State  of  Israel  was  the  creation  of  the  UN,  as 
was  a  Palestinian  Arab  state  whose  ex- 
istence was  terminated  by  the  war  of  194€. 
Military  hostilities  compounded  the  dUB- 
cultles  in  1948,  and  political  hostilities  di- 
rected selectively  against  one  small  state 
would  further  compound  the  difficulties  In 
1975. 

The  expulsion  of  Israel  from  the  UN  would 
grievously  damage  both  tlie  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  broader 
fabric  of  relations  between  the  Industrialized 
nations  and  the  less  developed  countries. 
Just  as  there  can  be  no  military  solutions  to 
the  conflict  In  that  turbulent  region,  there 
can  be  no  solutions  to  the  global  problems 
that  affect  all  peoples  without  new  forms  of 
International  cooperation. 

The  expulsion  of  Israel  from  the  UN  would 
chill  the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
process  of  negotiation,  strengthen  the  hand 
of  those  who  believe  In  mUitary  confronta- 
tion, and  increase  tensions  on  both  sides.  As 
the  antithesis  of  a  political  approach.  It 
would  encourage  the  pursuit  of  military 
options. 

The  expulsion  of  Israel  from,  the  UN  would 
undoubtedly  aggravate  the  dangerous  arms 
race  already  unc^er  way  in  the  Middle  East. 
As  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  modern  arms 
races  lead  to  a  staggering  burden  for  all 
participants  even  if  the  arms  are  never  used. 
In  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Increas- 
ingly sophisticated  weapons  flowing  to  both 
Bides  are  likely  to  be  used  unless  there  Is  a 
settlement. 

The  expulsion  of  Israel  from  the  UN  would 
generate  reactions  within  the  United  States 
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\\hich  could  have  far-reaching  repercussions 
on  the  prospects  for  International  coopera- 
tion. The  drastic  step  of  withdrawing  flruxu- 
cial  support  for  the  UN  would  become  a 
serious  possibility,  and  the  U.S.  government 
would  receive  widespread  support  from  the 
American  people.  The  American  reaction 
might  not  stop  even  there.  It  could  affect  the 
■whole  range  of  relations  with  less  developed 
countries. 

The  expulsion  of  Israel  from  the  UN  would 
start  a  sequence  of  events  which  could  lead 
to  the  further  erosion  of  the  United  Nations 
at  a  time  when  the  world  needs  stronger  In- 
ternational Instltutlous.  Once  a  majority  of 
member  states  decides  to  expel  those  with 
political  differences,  the  UN  will  soon  cease 
Its  e.Kistence  as  a  world  organization  of  even 
limited  functions. 

Logic  compels  pursuit  of  political  solutions 
based  on  common  interest  In  the  Middle 
East,  fks  elsewhere.  We  trust  that  your  gov- 
ernment agrees,  and  wUl  apply  that  logic  to 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 


WAYS  FOR  FARMERS  TO  HOLD 
DOWN  TAXES  ON  LAND  DEALS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  1975  issue  of  the  Farm  Jouinal, 
a  business  mazagine  of  American  agri- 
culture, contains  a  short  but  concise 
statement  on  "Ways  To  Hold  Down 
Taxes  on  Land  Deals,"  by  Mark  E.  Bat- 
tersby.  The  farmer  in  todays  complex 
economy  in  addition  to  being  versed  in 
agronomy,  pesticides,  animal  medicine 
must  also  recognize  tax  ramifications  of 
real  estate  transactions  especially  when 
these  transactions  take  place  at  a  time 
when  there  are  unharvested  crops  or 
involve  the  sale  of  dwellings  located  on 
the  premises  to  be  transferred.  This  arti- 
cle certainly  does  not  intend  to  care- 
fully cover  the  U.S.  tax  laws  imder  such 
circumstances,  but  it  does  serve  to  alert 
fanners  and  ranchers  to  possibilities  In 
limiting  their  tax  exposure  under  certain 
conditions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wats  To  Hold  Down  Taxes  on  Land  Deals 
(By  Mark  E.  Battersby) 

It's  easy  to  overlook  tax  angles  in  buying 
and  selling  real  estate  if  you  don't  deal  in 
It  very  often.  Most  of  ua  dont.  But  when 
you're  lnv<^ved  In  real  estate,  s  goof  may 
cost  you  thousands  of  doUars  in  taxes  that 
could  be  legally  avoided. 

"Tiid  most  common  mistake  farmers 
make— and  I  made  it  myself  once — Is  to  fall 
to  allocate  the  purchase  price  where  It  be- 
longs when,  you  buy  a  farm,"  a  Louisiana 
farm  owner  and  professional  writer  pointed 
out  recently. 

Tou  need  to  establish  the  right  "basis" 
for  the  land.  That  Is.  determine  how  much 
of  the  price  you  paid  for  that  alone:  how 
much  you  paid  tor  unharvested  crops;  how 
much  you  paid  for  such  things  as  buildings, 
stwage  facilities,  irrigation  faclUtles  and 
timber.  One  reason  is  that  the  land  will 
appreciate  in  value,  very  likely,  while  the 
buildings  and  faclUtles  depreciate. 

The  amount  you  allocate  to  land  will  be 
the  basis  youll  iise  for  fig\irlng  taxes  when 
and  If  you  seU  it  or  it  Is  Involved  in  estate 
settlement. 

The  amoiint  you  allocate  to  unharvested 
crops  will  be  your  starting  point  In  figuring 
the  net  profit  (or  loss)  realized  on  yoiu-  in- 


come tax  the  year  you  sell  the  crops.  The 
net  profit  wUl  be  ordinary  Income.  So  the 
higher  the  cost  allocation  to  the  citqm,  the 
less  income  there  will  be  to  pay  tax  on. 

Amounts  paid  for  buildings,  equipment, 
other  facilities  and  timber  wiU  give  you 
a  basis  for  setting  up  depreciation  schedules 
and  figuring  depletion  of  timber  and  capital 
gains  when  and  If  you  sell. 

You  probably  won't  want  to  do  this  your- 
self. Get  the  help  of  a  professional,  SLich 
as  a  banker,  real  estate  brewer  or  appraiser. 
And  don't  forget  mineral  rights  ana  water 
rights,  if  they  are  included  in  the  purchase 
price  and  considered  valuable  in  yoiw 
location. 

Now  if  you're  selling,  you  will  do  well 
to  consider  making  the  transfer  of  property 
while  the  crops  are  stUl  unharvested.  This 
is  because  proceeds  from  the  sale  attributable 
to  crops  are  eligible  for  long-term  capital 
gain  treatment,  if  the  farm  itself  has  been 
held  over  six  months.  Normally,  when  crops 
are  harvested  and  sold  separately,  you  have 
ordinary  income  to  report. 

Transferring  a  farm  to  a  son  or  daughter 
can  be  a  confusing,  tax-costing  experience, 
too. 

Ii  you're  In  this  spot — either  buying  or 
selling — you  are  well  aware  that  markets 
and  weather  can  make  It  tough  on  a  young 
buyer  if  a  fixed  price  Is  set.  But  yon  also 
recognize  that  a  lifetime  spent  building  up 
a  farm  or  ranch  property  deserves  a  good 
living  In  retirement. 

One  way  to  protect  a  young  buyer  and 
older  seller  is  to  sell  the  farm  far  a  con- 
sideration In  the  form  of  a  percentage  of 
the  annual  farm  receipts  over  a  number 
of  years. 

A  young  buyer  woiUd  not  be  entitled  to  a 
tax  deduction  for  any  payments  made  under 
such  an  agreement.  He  could  deduct  only 
the  Interest  which  would  be  a  reasonable 
part  of  an  Installment  sale.  But  parents,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  not  be  taxed  for 
those  payments  received  untu  their  basis 
or  original  cost  in  the  farm  was  recovered. 
After  the  basis  Is  paid,  the  balance  of  the 
return  from  the  sale  of  the  farm  would 
be  taxable,  but  at  the  preferential  capital 
gains  rate,  of  course. 

For  obvious  reasons,  tills  kind  of  transac- 
tion should  never  be  attempted  without  a 
carefully-drawn  contract  between  the 
parties. 

When  you  sell  your  home  along  with  your 
farm,  where  are  you  going  to  move  next?  It 
makes  a  difference  in  taxes. 

For  example,  if  you  seU  your  home  with 
the  farm  at  a  profit  and  within  one  year  re- 
invest some  or  all  of  the  proceeds  In  a  home 
or  another  farm  containing  a  residence 
where  you  will  live,  the  prc^t  attributable 
to  the  farm  residence  sold  wlU  not  be  taxed. 
This  Is  also  true  if  you  reinvest  the  ap- 
praised value  of  your  farm  residence  in  a 
house  in  town. 


ARE      ENVIRONMENTAL      REGULA- 
TIONS HURTING  THE  ECONOMY? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  29.  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, Arthur  Bums,  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Econooilc  Committee.  As  is  always, 
Dr.  Bums  presented  very  useful,  Infor- 
mative testimony. 

There  was,  however,  one  portion  of 
his  statement  which  I  feel  needs  further 
clarification.  His  statement  came  down 
quite  hard  on  the  impact  of  environmen- 
tal regulations  on  business  activity.  The 
fact  that  they  do  impcw^t  some  industries 
quite  heanly  Is  well  accepted.  However, 


an  incomplete  and  therefore  distorted 
picture  Is  often  presented  when  just 
these  industries  are  cited. 

For  instance.  Bums'  testimony  cited 
the  fact  that  in  1974,  "producers  of 
iron  and  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  and 
paper  devoted  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  capital  budgets  to  pollution  con- 
trol." He  neglected  to  add  that  these 
three  industries  are  the  most  heavily  im- 
pacted ones  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Nation's  industries  are,  and  will 
be.  allocating  less  than  10  percent  of 
their  capital  budgets  to  pollution  con- 
trol. 

There  is  also  the  additional  problem 
of  the  lack  of  a  consistent  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  pollution  abatement 
expenditure.  Thus,  different  surveys  pre- 
sent very  different  pictures  of  the  impact 
of  given  industries.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  the  May  1975  McGraw  Hill  sur- 
vey, total  pollution  control  expenditures 
as  a  iiercent  of  capital  spending  in  1974 
was  16.6  percent  in  tlie  paper  industrj' 
and  only  9.3  percent  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  percentages  well  below  the 
"over  20  percent"  cited  by  Dr.  Burns. 

The  main  lesson  to  be  leaiTied  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  what  impact 
environmental  regulations  are  having 
both  on  industries  and  the  economy  is 
that  there  is  a  wide  v-ariety  of  impacts 
to  be  considered  and  that  focussing  on 
any  given  one  can  give  a  very  biased 
view. 

Last  November,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  held  3  days  of  hearings  with 
top  Government  officials  and  business 
leaders  with  the  goal  of  ascertaining  the 
full  range  and  magnitude  of  these  vari- 
ous economic  impacts.  Because  of  the 
detailed  testimony  we  received  and  also 
the  written  responses  to  further  ques- 
tions we  submitted  to  the  witnesses,  this 
goal  was  accomplished. 

Robert  Hamrin,  an  economist  on  the 
J  EC  staff,  wrote  a  paper  summarizing 
what  was  learned  in  these  hearings  as 
well  as  other  recent  Information  he  had 
collected  and  analyzed.  This  paper  was 
published  in  the  May-June  1975  Issue 
of  Challenge  magazine  under  the  title, 
"Are  Environmental  Regulations  Hurt- 
ing the  Economy?"  This  paper  discusses 
many  points  that  are  usually  not  raised, 
such  as  the  stimulatory  effects  of  pol- 
lution abatement  programs  which  are 
creating  many  more  jobs  than  they  are 
desti'oying. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  examining  the 
effort  of  environmental  regulations  on 
such  macreoeconomlc  variables  as  GNP. 
the  CPI  and  the  unemployment  rate, 
Dr.  Hamrin  also  provides  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  more  micro,  distributional 
effects  such  as  plant  closings.  Jobs  gained 
and  destroyed  and  the  specific  Impacts 
on  the  electric  utility  and  automobile 
industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  highly  informative  article 
on  the  economic  impact  of  environmental 
regulations  from  Challenge  magazine  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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En  VIKON  MENTAL     REGULATION  i 

THK  Economy? 
( By  Robert  Hamrin) 

111  1974,  the  major  economic  var 
cousumer    price    Index,    the    u 
rate  and  the  real  QNP — were  all 
the  wrong  direction.  With  such 
uomlc   problems,   both    top 
officials  and  leading  business 
tloned  whether  the  federal  government 
vironmental    regulations    so 
economy  that  they  should  be 

la  light  of  the  numerous  books 
published  In   the  past   decade 
mental  economists,  to  say  nothin 
reports  churned  out  by  the  Env 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)   in  its 
existence,  one  might  ask  why 
over  the  economic  Impact  of 
regulations  even  exists.  Actually. 
the  work  of  economists  was  desighed 
tlfy  the  use  of  eflfluent  charges  or 
models  of  the  interactions  amoni 
ronment,  energy  and  the  economy 
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'  Operating  and  maintenance  costs. 
■  liiterest  and  depreciation. 
'0.  &  M.  plus  capital  costs. 

*  Actual  investment  in  plant  and  equipmen', 

•  Only  includes  coal  mining. 


Many  interesting  features  and 
manifest  In  the  totals,  as  seen 
Most  strikingly,  the  real  cost 
control  win  more  thaia  quadruple 
decade,  with  1982  expenditures 
bllUon  1973  dollars.  The 
share  represented  by  air  pollxitjon 
costs — 73  percent — is  due  largely 
creasing  impact  of  automobile  em  ironmental 
controls,  which  will  account  for  6  >  percent  of 
the  air  pollution  expenditures  in  1982.  (The 
figures  for  1973  were  57  percent  ind  39  per- 
cent, respectively.)  Another  important  trend 
Is  that  operating  and  maintenance  (O&M) 
costs  win  Increase  relative  to  caf  ital  Invest- 
ment costs.  In  fact,  the  cumulative  figiwes 
show  O&M  costs  to  be  50  percent  j  reater  than 
coital  Investment  costs.  This  li  again  due 
to  air  pollution  control,  since  controlling 
water  pollution  will  require  more  capital  in- 
vestment dollars  than  O&M  dollars  over  the 
decade. 

A  final  key  point  Is  that  »77  b|lllon 
$194.8  billion  total  wUl  be  paid 
consumers    (mobile  source  and 
collection),  while  the  government 
trlcal  utilities  will  each  pay  $32 
the  remainder  falling  on  all  othe  • 
This   translates   Into   the   foUo^^lng 
which   provide   an   easy   way 
where  pollution  control  will  havfe 
over  the  coming  decade:   the 
and  electric  generating  plants 
one-sixth  of  the  total  cost,  while 
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Hurting  had  been  done  on  the  actual  expenditures 
and  their  past  and  anticipated  effects.  To 
help  resolve  the  debate,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  (JEC)  of  Congress  conducted 
three  days  of  hearings  on  the  problem  in 
November  1974,  inviting  testimony  from 
leading  government  officials  concerned  with 
the  environment  and  from  executives  of  three 
major  Industries  which  have  been  heavily 
impacted  by  environmental  regulations.  The 
aim  of  the  hearings  was  to  obtain  the  latest 
information  on  the  way  In  which,  and  the 
degree  to  which,  environmental  expenditures 
have  contributed  to  the  recent  inflation;  but 
they  also  were  concerned  with  whether  such 
expenditures  had  rece.s.'^ionary  implications — 
whether  they  resulted  in  a  decr8a.se  In  In- 
vestment spending,  output  or  employment. 
The  material  presented  at  the  hearings  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  following  discussion  of 
the  effects  of  environmental  regulations  on 
the  national  economy,  on  the  growth  patterns 
and  product  prices  of  many  of  our  major  In- 
dustries,  and,  on  course,  on  the  American 
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citizen  as  taxpayer,  consumer  and  worker;  for 
improving  the  quality  of  our  environment 
certainly  costs  each  one  of  us  something. 

POLLUTION    CONTROL    EXPENOITXTRES 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
I CEQ I  has  recently  released  figures  on  actual 
pollution  abatement  expenditures  for  1973 
and  estimated  expenditures  for  the  decade 
1973-82.  These  costs  are  all  expressed  in 
1973  dollars  and  are  incremental  costs,  mean- 
ing that  they  result  specifically  from  the  re- 
sponse to  federal  environmental  legislation 
enacted  since  1965.  As  Table  1  shows,  the 
total  annual  casts  in  1973  were  $6.3  billion, 
and  expenditures  are  expected  to  reach 
$194.8  bUllon  for  the  1973-82  decade.  This 
estimate  Is  considered  to  define  the  maximum 
probable  costs  to  the  nation,  since  basically 
it  assumes  the  installation  of  end-of-pipe 
treatment  for  air  and  water  pollution  abate- 
ment rather  than  less  costly  production 
process  changes,  and  also  because  the  CEQ's 
unit  cost  assumptions  are  generally  high. 


TABLE  1      ESTIMATED  INCREMENTAL  POLLUTION  COr'TROL  EXPENDITURES 
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1.3 
1.5 
.05 

.1 
<.05 


Cumulative:  1973-82 


4.4 


2.0 


6.4 


17.7 


10.3 


Total 

annual 
costs 


0.7 
19.6 

2.7 
3.4 
1.0 

.4 
.5 
.6 

28.0 


Capital 

invest- 
ment* 


0.  SM. 
costs 


Tout 
costs 


1.0 
<.05 
0 


8.8 
81.1 

12.8 
14.5 
.08 

2.2 

2.3 
5.0 


5.4 
127.9 

24.4 

26.6 

.3 

2.9 

2.3 

5.0 


81.4 


121.8 


194.8 


ited  here  to  indicate  real  resources  cost 


Source:  Adapted  from  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  Table  12,  p.  175. 

Note:  Incremental  costs  are  expenditures  made  pursuant  to  Federal  environmental  legislation 
beyond  those  that  v/ould  have  been  made  in  the  absence  ol  this  legislation. 
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automobile  industry  and  all  other  Industries 
will  absorb  one-third  of  the  costs  each. 

To  view  these  billion-dollar  figures  In  some 
perspective,  the  annual  abatement  costs  In 
1973  were  just  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the 
GNP.  The  percentage  figure  will  peak  In  1976 
at  1.7  percent  before  dropping  again.  Over 
the  decade,  the  $195  billion  cumulative  figure 
falls  Just  short  of  1.0  percent  of  the  expected 
total  QNP.  Perhaps  a  more  meaningful  meas- 
ure Is  the  average  cost  per  person,  which  was 
nearly  $40  in  1973  and  wlU  double  to  $80  by 
1976  before  falling  off.  For  a  family  of  four, 
these  per  capita  figures  imply  that  the  maxi- 
mum percentage  of  median  family  Income 
the  abatement  costs  will  absorb  Is  2.0  percent 
in  1976,  compared  to  0.5  percent  In  1972. 

These  costs  to  consumers  will  be  fairly 
evenly  divided  between  higher  auto  expendi- 
tures. Increased  prices  on  other  goods  and 
services  and  Increased  taxes.  This  division  Is 
important,  since  the  distributional  Impact 
according  to  Income  level  Is  affected  signif- 
icantly by  whether  the  direct  cost  of  pollu- 
tion control  la  borne  by  Industrial  polluters 
or  by  the  federal,  state  or  local  governments. 
The  Impact  becomes  Increasingly  more  pro- 
gressive (greater  relative  burden  on  the  rich) 
as  the  direct  costs  are  borne  by,  In  order; 
electric  utilities  and  automakers,  other  In- 
dustries and  local  governments,  state  govern- 
ments and  the  federal  government. 

INFLATIONAKT    IMPLICATIONS 

During  the  recent  severe  Inflationary  pe- 
riod, many  pe<^le  may  have  had  the  gut  feel- 


ing that  the  large  number  of  dollars  being 
spent  on  pollution  control  must  be  contrib- 
uting significantly  to  Inflationary  pressures. 
It  was  quite  firmly  established  at  the  JEC 
hearings  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Four 
Independent  estimates  by  the  CEQ,  Chase 
Econometrics,  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
Data  Resources,  Inc.,  were  presented.  All 
yielded  essentially  the  same  conclusion  ex- 
pressed by  the  CEQ  in  its  testimony:  "pollu- 
tion abatement  expenditures  are  not  having 
and  will  not  have  a  significant  Impact  upon 
the  rate  of  inflation." 

For  the  year  ending  March  1974,  the  CEQ 
estimated  that  the  sum  total  of  all  environ- 
mental expenditures  had  contributed  about 
0.5  percent  of  the  17  percent  Increase  In  the 
wholesale  price  index  (WPI)  for  that  period. 
As  for  the  near  future.  Table  2  shows  that 
environmental  expenditures  are  expected  to 
add  0.3  percent  annually  to  the  consumer 
price  indejc  (CPI)  over  the  1973-76  period, 
whUe  over  the  entire  decade  (1973-82)  no 
discernible  effect  will  be  seen  on  the  CPI  (0.3 
percent  cumulative  Increase)  and  only  small 
effects  on  the  WPI  and  the  ONP  deflator. 

Administrator  Russell  Train  bluntly  stated 
the  official  EPA  position  on  the  relationship 
between  environmental  expenditures  and  our 
inflationary  problem  when  he  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee:  "Any  conceivable  al- 
teration of  the  environmental  program  would 
not  make  a  dent  In  our  inflationary  problem, 
becatise  more  fundamental  causes  are  In- 
volved m  Inflation." 
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TABLE  2.— PERCENTAGE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT  EXPENDITURES  TO  PROJECTED  CHANGES 
IN  PRICE  INDEXES 


CPI 


WPI 


GNP 

deflator 


2.0 

0.9 

2.6 

1.2 

.9 

.4 

-.1 

0 

2.4 

.9 

.2 

.1 

Increase,  1975-76 0.5 

Cumulative  increase  to  1976.  .  8 

Overage  increase,  1973-76...  .3 

I  n.rease,  1981-82 -.2 

Cumulative  Increase  to  1982  .  .  3 

A»eiage  increase,  1973  82...  .03 


Source:  Based  on  Chase  Econometric  Associates,  Inc.,  1974 
estimates,  as  presented  at  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  hear- 
ings, November  1974. 

RECESSIONARY   IMfLlCAlIONS 

Granted  that  the  Inflationary  Implications 
.'ire  not  serious,  there  Is  another,  equally 
liuDortant  question,  particularly  In  a  reces- 
sion such  as  the  United  States  Is  currently 
experiencing:  what  are  the  effects  of  environ- 
mental expenditures  on  employment  and  real 
output?  To  what  extent  do  they  discourage 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment, 
or  cause  construction  delays,  plant  closings 
or  layoffs?  Does  the  Job  creation  resulting 
rrom  the  production  of  pollution  control 
tqiilpment  outweigh  these  negative  effects? 
Recent  studies  have  dealt  with  these  and 
related  questions.  When  they  are  viewed  as  a 
whole,  they  provide  a  definitive  conclusion: 
although  certain  industries  have  been  heav- 
ily Impacted  through  their  large  outlays  for 
pollution  control,  the  aggregate  economy  Is 
expected  to  be  stimulated  In  the  next  few 
years  by  environmental  expenditures. 

Investment  and  economic  growth.  Let  u^ 
c-xamlne  the  key  economic  variables  relating 
to  cyclical  trends.  Perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant one  is  Investment,  becatise  If  dollars  for 
pollution  control  Investments  displace  In- 
vestment dollars  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, there  will  be  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  labor  productivity,  which 
in  turn  will  depress  economic  growth.  For 
1974,  estimated  private  pollution  control 
investments  (excluding  mobile  sources) 
equalled  about  3  percent  of  gross  private 
domestic  Investment  and  6  percent  of  all 
plant  and  equipment  Investment.  This  6  per- 
cent probably  will  not  be  exceeded  In  the 
coming  decade,  when  the  average  should  be 
3  percent  of  total  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures. 

The  extent  to  which  other  investment  will 
be  displaced  has  been  estimated  by  Chase 
Econometrics  to  be  $0.40  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  pollution  control.  Their  analyses 
have  also  concluded  that  the  displacement 
will  be  predominantly  In  areas  other  than 


plant  and  equipment  expenditures,  such  as 
residential  construction. 

The  conclusion  that  new  plant  and  eqviip- 
ment  spending  will  not  l>e  seriously  affected 
is  firmly  supported  by  the  most  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  this  topic  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  department 
concluded  an  extensive  Industry  survey  and 
found  that  only  2  percent  of  the  firms  studied 
had  reduced  their  plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures because  of  pollution  control 
measures.  The  representative  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry  at  the  JEC  envlroiunental 
hearings  also  supported  this  general  con- 
clusion by  stating  that  "no  capital  project 
has  been  abandoned  exclusively  because  of 
specific  environmental  regulations."  In  light 
of  these  findings,  plant  and  equipment  mod- 
ernization probably  will  not  be  significantly 
delayed  by  pollution  control  expenditures, 
and  therefore  labor  productivity  will  not  b« 
seriously  impaired.  If  this  Is  true,  the  ex- 
penditures wiU  have  no  Impact  on  the  "full 
employment  ONP"  growth  rate. 

Plant  closings  and  unemployment.  One 
cannot  dlscn.ss  the  area  of  investment  and 
er-onoinic  growth  without  determinint; 
wlietiier  plants  have  been  forced  to  close  due 
to  environmental  regulations.  From  Janu- 
ary 1971,  when  the  EPA  established  an  '  Eco- 
nomic Dislocation  Early  Warning  System," 
until  June  1974,  there  were  69  industrial 
plant  closings  involving  about  12,000  Jobs. 
Federal  government  action  wa.s  responsible 
for  only  14  of  the  69  closings,  however,  and 
of  tliese  14,  only  9  were  due  .solely  to  federal 
enforcement,  tSe  other  5  resulting  from 
Xederal-state  enforcement  action.  While  12,- 
000  Jobs  were  Involved,  only  three  Industries 
were  heavily  Impacted  (more  than  500  em- 
ployees involved) :  paper  and  tillled  products 
(3.882).  primary  metals  (2,511)  and  chemi- 
cals and  allied  products  (3,138).  But  these 
closings  did  not  add  12,000  to  the  number 
of  unemployed,  for  many  workers  were  quick- 
ly hired  by  other  firms.  Also  diminishing  the 
Impact  is  the  likelihood  that,  since  most  of 
the  plants  were  quite  old  and  marginal,  the 
environmental  regulations  only  accelerated 
an  inevitable  process.  Apart  from  the  actual 
closings,  an  additional  81  plants  have  been 
threatened  with  closure  as  Identified  In  the 
Warning  System.  The  closing  of  these  plants 
could  potentially  dislocate  an  additional 
44.000  workers. 

Longer  term  projections  for  water  pollution 
control  alone  from  the  1977  requirements  for 
Best  Practicable  Control  Technology  Current- 
ly AvaUable  (BPCTCA)  indicate  300  to  500 
possible  plant  closures.  This  forecast  Is  likely 
to  be  high,  since  it  assumes  a  requirement  of 


end-of-plpe  treatment  rather  than  less  ex- 
pensive process  changes.  The  unemployment 
resulting  over  the  decade  from  these  closings 
is  expected  to  be  relatively  slight — 7.436  to 
14.957  for  29  of  the  30  Industries  examined 
so  far.  The  Iron  and  steel  industr>'  has  a  max- 
imum potential  loss  of  29,000  Jobs,  but  the 
impact  probabiy  wUl  be  allevlaied  by  EP.\ 
action  wid  high  prices  and  profits.  Only 
two  Industries  besides  Iron  and  steel  are 
threatened  wiili  a  more  than  6  percent  un- 
employment rate  due  to  BPCTCA  rc-quire- 
ments:  cane  sugar  (maximum  of  16  percent) 
and  fertilizers  i  maximum  of  12  percent ) . 

Tlie  EPAs  position  on  the  effluent  stand- 
ards promul'..ited  In  the  1972  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Cj!itrol  Act  Amendments  was  ex- 
pressed in  :ls  report.  The  Econn/uivs  of  Clean 
Water — i'/'/J;  "other  things  beuig  equal,  the 
economic  factors  examined  will  not  be  seri- 
ous constraints  in  meeting  c/Ruent  stand- 
ards." Conversely.  It  does  not  appear  that  en- 
vironmental regulations  will  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  a  significant  number  of  plp.nt 
closings  or  for  much  additional  uuemplo>- 
niont,  although  some  industries  cerlaiul/ 
will  be  experiencing  rather  large  Impacts. 

DISTRIBUTIONAL   IMPACT   ON  INUnSTRIES 

Tlie  impact  of  environmental  expenditures 
on  aggregate  economic  variable.s  has  been 
shown  to  be  quite  small:  iieverthele.s.<!,  the.<=e 
expenditures  do  have  (as  the  last  section 
briefly  conveyed)  a  significant  impact  on  a 
few  key  Industries.  Table  3  presents  the  two 
primary  variables  Indicating  this  Impact: 
total  pollution  abatement  expenditures,  and 
these  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  total 
capital  expenditures. 

This  table  supporis  the  CEQs  contention 
that  the  industries  which  appear  to  be  the 
most  significantly  affected  are  electric  util- 
ities; petroleum  refining;  Iron  and  steel: 
pulp  and  paper;  nonferrous  and  primary 
metals;  stone,  clay,  glass  and  cement;  chem- 
icals; and  food  and  kindred  products.  These 
eight  hidustrles  accounted  for  80  percent  of 
the  total  estimated  private  pollution  control 
Investments  in  1974.  Not  only  are  their  levels 
historically  high,  but  all  of  these  industries 
e.xpect  to  show  much  greater  1974  expendi- 
tures, four  of  them  anticipating  increases  of 
greater  than  50  percent  over  1973  levels-- 
stone,  clay,  glass  and  cement  (100  percent); 
petroleum  refinmg  (67  percent);  iron  and 
steel  (65  percent);  and  food  and  kindred 
products  (52  percent).  These  are  all  'basic 
Industries,"  which  means  they  can  send  rip- 
ples throughout  the  economy:  and  they  are 
generally  energy-intensive  Industries,  which 
means  they  already  face  serious  cost  In- 
creases. 


TABLE  3.-P0LLUT10l^  CONTROL  EXPENDITURES  OF  INDUSTRIES 
|ln  dollar  amount  and  as  percentage  of  capital  spending] 


Actual  1973 


Planned  1977 


Industry 


Dollar 

amount 

(millions) 


Percent  of 

capital 
spending 


Dollar 

amount 

(millions) 


Percent  oi 

capital 

spending 


Iron  and  steel....r....-..„-.i„.i.^.....  $206  11.7  J488  20.1 

Nonferroas  metals 301  18.0  213  7.9 

Electrical  machinery 105  3.7  111  3.1 

Machinery 145  4.2  251  5.1 

Autos,  trucks  and  parts... 233  11.2  244  10.0 

Aerospace ^  23  10.2  19  2.7 

Other  transportation  equipment .  9  4.3  20  6.1 

Fabricated  metals 136  7.2  171  7.3 

Instruments j  31  19  %  5.4 

Slone,  clay,  and  glasa 134  9.0  163  8.8 

Other  durables 131  6. 5  176  8. 5 

Total  durables.... ....•  1,454 

Cliemicals -j ..^  455 

Pjper 424 

Rubber ^  97 

Petroleum I I'.l^  692 


7.6 


1,952 

~~6~09 

373 

72 

862 


hi 

15.8 

4.2 

11.2 


Actual  1973 


Planned  1977 


Industry 


Dollar 

amount 

(millions) 


Percent  ot 

capital 
spending 


Dollar 

amount 

(millions) 


Food  and  beverages i. $194  6.3  $269 

Textiles 27  3.5  76 

Other  nonduraftles 48  3.1  64 

Total  nondurables 

AH  manufacturing 

Mining ... 

Railroads „ 

Airlines ,„„ 

Other  transportation 

Communications 

Electric  utilities 

Gas  utilities 

Commercial ' 

All  business i,m  S."/  S,3U 


Percent  of 

capital 

spending 


6.9 
8.7 
4.8 


1,937 

3,391 

207 

44 

224 

34 

256 

1.212 

41 

27S 


10.3 

~8.T" 
7.8 
2.2 
9.3 
2.0 
2.0 
7.6 
1.5 
1.3 


2,315 

4^267 

165 

93 

121 

66 

506 

3,841 

92 

168 


9.6 

i.7 
4.3 
3.0 

16.4 
3.5 
3.0 

13.2 

t3 

.7 


7.0 


Source:  McGra*-Hin,  "Sevent^  Annual  McGraw-Hill  Survey  of  Pollution  Control  Expenditures.' 
Mjy  1974. 


■  Figures  based  on  large  chain,  mall  order  and  department  stores.  Insurance  companies,  banks 
and  other  cuinmercial  businesses. 
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A  fundamental  problem  in  this 
laclc  of  a  consistent  definition  of 
Btitutes  a  pollution  abatement  e> 
Table  4  shows  diverse  "actual 
cited  in  three  major  studies  for 
industries  listed  above. 

It  should   be  noted   that   the 
Board's  figures  are  substantially 
cases    because    their    212    companies 
sented   only  about  one-fourth   of 
annual  sales  of  the  country's  top  1(|0 
tlons.  This  just  highlights  the 
one  Is  very  likely  to  obtain  a  d: 
of   difTerential   industry    Impact 
examined   source.   In  fact,   the  ol 


irea  is  the 

what  con- 

X  penditure. 

figures 

the  eight 


<  lonference 
l4wer  in  all 
repre- 
the  total 
corpora- 
lesson  that 
idea 
rom   each 
industry 


TABLl 


McGraw-Hill  > 


Fxpendi- 

tures 

(millions 

of 

dollars) 


Perc*  U 
ol  capr  il 

spend:  ig 


Electric  utilibes 1,212  7  6  1,409  8.7  710 

Petroleum 692  12  7  555  10.3  421 

Iron  and  steel 206  117  230  16.3  HA 

Pulp  and  paper 424  22l8  355  18.8  136 


<  McGraw-Hill,  "Seventti  Annual  McGraw-Hill 
1974. 


Survey  of  Pollution  Control  Expenditures,"  May 


TABLE  5.     MEAN  PER-COMPANY  CAPITAL  E|(PENDITl)RES 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Industry 


1973 


Petroleum 

Public  utilities 

All  sample  companies. 


32.4 

30.8 

9.5 


Source:  Conference  Board,  Conference  Boar 
tember  1974.  p.  17. 


TABLE    6.-P0LLUT10N    CONTROL    EXPENOI 
PERCENTAGE  Of  VALUE  OF  SHIPMENTS, 
OUSTRIES,  1973  AND  1980 


Industrial  sector 


Costs  >  as  perc^itage  of  value 
1980 


of  ship  fients 


1973 


Paperandpulp 0.42 

Cliemical .40 

Petroleum  refining .43 

Stone,  clay  and  glass .  25 

Primary  melals .80 

(5-industry  average) .50 

(All  manufacturing  average) .20 

>  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  annual  costs. 

Source:  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  t 
the  Joint  tconomic  Committee  on  Nov.  22, 1974. 


Is  rgest 


Let  us  examine  in  more  detail 
utility  industry,  which  has  the 
pollution  expenditures.  Over  the 
ade,  electrical  utilities  will  spend 
to  $20  billion  on  capital  expenditures 
vironmental    purposes.    Although 
staggering   amount,   it   still   constitutes 
than    10   percent  of   their   anticipated 
capital  expenditures,  which  are 
for  this  period.  The  total  effect  Is 
to   be   a   5   to    10   percent   rise   in 
tionwide.  This  translates  into  an 
increase  of  less  than   1   percent 
increase    is   certainly    overshadow  Bd 
quantum  leap  in  fuel  prices  that  trie 
have  experienced. 

A  critical  factor  in  determining  Ithe  impact 
on  electric  utilities  of  the  1983  Jest  Avall- 
a'ljle  Technology  requirements  as  established 
ill  the  1972  amendments  is  the  number  of 
exemptions  that  will  be  granted.   \iiy  opera- 
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representative  at  the  JEC  hearings  presented 
a  (682  million  figure,  which  is  much  higher 
than  the  expenditures  reported  for  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  by  McGraw-Hill  and  the 
Conference  Board.  Certainly  we  need  more 
standardization  in  the  definition  of  pollu- 
tion control  expenditures;  we  also  need  one 
comprehensive  annual  survey  to  serve  as  the 
definitive  report  of  industry  expenditures. 

One  might  also  analyze  the  impact  on 
industry  by  looking  at  the  mean  capital  ex- 
penditures per  company  within  each  indus- 
try. Table  6  shows  the  figures  for  the  two 
industries  with  the  largest  mean  values  and 


the  average  for  all  of  the  same  companies  in 
the  Conference  Board  Report. 

A  final  way  to  view  the  impact  of  pollu- 
tion control  expenditures  on  industries  Ls  as 
a  percentage  of  value  of  shipments,  shown  In 
Table  6.  This  table  projects  a  remarkably 
consistent  increase  in  the  percentages  from 
1973  to  1980 — slightly  more  than  double  for 
each  of  the  Industries.  The  table  also  shows 
that,  even  in  these  more  seriously  Impacted 
industries,  environmental  expenditures  are 
not  a  large  proportion  of  total  value  added 
and  therefore  should  not  have  a  substantial 
impact  upon  prices  or  output. 


4  -  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  IN  8  MAJOR  INDUSTRIES  IN  1973 


BFA: 


Conference  board ' 


Expendi- 
tures 
(millions 
of 
dollars) 


Percent 
of  capital 
spending 


Expendi- 
tures 
(millions 
of 
dollars) 


Percent 
of  capital 
spending 


10.6 
9.7 
NA 

15.2 


McGraw-Hill  < 

Expendi- 
tures 
(millions      Percent 
of    of  capital 
dollars)    spending 


BEA> 


Conference  board  > 


Expendi- 
tures 
(millions 
of 
dollars) 


Percent 
of  capital 
spending 


Expendi- 
tures 
(millions 
of 
dollars) 


Percent 
of  capital 
spending 


primary 


Nonferrous     and 

metals 

Stona,  clay,  glass  and  cement. 

Chemicals 

Food  and  kindred  products.. 


301 
134 
455 
194 


18.0 
9.0 

10.2 
6.3 


523 
144 
416 
152 


32.1 
9.6 
9.6 
5.0 


NA 
49 

164 
35 


NA 
12.1 
8.3 
8.0 


■  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  "Survey  ol  Current  Business,' 
vol.  54,  July  1971. 
3  Conference  Board,  "Conference  Board  Record,"  September  1974,  p.  16. 
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43.9 
40. 0 
13.6 


Record.  Sep- 
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tor  or  owner  who  can  demonstrate  that  the 
guidelines  on  water  pollution  are  more 
stringent  than  required  to  protect  the 
balanced  indigenous  population  of  aquatic 
life  in  the  effluent  zone  will  be  exempted 
from  the  requirements.  Table  7  indicates  the 
economic  impact  with  and  without  exemp- 
tions. Once  again,  only  a  small  price  Increase 
and  a  minor  adverse  effect  on  capacity  and 
fuel  efficiency  are  expected,  even  if  no 
exemptions  are  granted. 

TABLE  7.-EC0N0MIC  IMPACTS  OF  BEST  AVAILABLE  TECH- 
NOLOGY REQUIREMENTS  OF  1972  FEDERAL  WATER  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  ACT 


Before 
exemptions 


0.88 
.86 
.99 
.56 
2.00 
1.00 
.50 


timony  before 


Capital  investment  (1974  83) 
(billions  of  1974  dollars) S.  6 

Price  Increase  (percentage  cost 
to  final  user) 2.2 

Capacity  penalty  (percentage  of 
national  capacity) 1.0 

Fuel  penalty  (percentage  of  na- 
tional demand  for  energy) ...  .3 


After 
exemptions 


4.1 

1.5 
.6 
.2 


he  electric 

total 

next  dec- 

$15  bUUon 

for  en- 

this    is    a 

less 

total 

15  billion 

expected 

costs  na- 

i  niiual.cost 

The  small 

by   the 

utilities 


Source:  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Economic  Impact 
of  the  Federal  Environmental  Program,  November  1974. 

The  extent  to  which  pollution  control 
expendltxu'es  are  "passed  through"  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  product 
prices  is  quite  important,  for  it  will  deter- 
mine the  actual  burden  a  particular  firm  or 
industry  must  bear.  Economists  have  long 
pointed  out  that  such  expenditures  are  defi- 
nitely part  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  prod- 
uct and  should  therefore  be  "internalized" 
into  the  product  price  and  ultimately  borne 
by  the  consumers  of  the  product.  The  de- 
gree of  pass-through  will  vary  considerably 
among  industries,  depending  upon  industry 
structure,  substltutability  of  the  product, 
elasticity  of  demand  for  the  product  and 
.size  of  pollution  control  expenditure.  Usually 
the  entire  cost  cannot  be  passed  on  because 
of  the  availability  of  substitute  products  and 
Imports.  Moreover,  smaller  plants  in  an  in- 
dustry may  be  constrained  in  their  price 
increases  by  larger  firms  with  lower  unit 
costs.  The  Chase  Econometrics  model  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  pass-through  to  range 
from  at>out  86  percent  up  to   100   percent. 


Several  microeconomic  studies  have  given 
figures  very  close  to  this,  with  an  average 
of  about  90  percent  of  the  increased  costs 
passed  on  In  higher  prices. 

The  auto  industry  has  had  very  little  trou- 
ble (until,  perhaps,  quite  recently)  In  pass- 
ing through  all  of  its  Increased  costs  due  to 
pollution  control.  The  emission  control  de- 
vices on  1975  cars  cost  from  $130  to  $200 
extra,  with  $165  as  the  estimated  average  cost 
across  all  makes  and  models.  The  additional 
cost  for  1977  model  cars  over  that  for  1975 
models  will  be  $50  to  $150,  according  to  man- 
ufacturers' estimates.  However,  the  EPA  esti- 
mates the  increment  to  be  only  $20,  since 
the  large  majority  of  1975  cars  will  already 
have  complete  emission  control  systems  in- 
stalled. The  magnitude  of  the  impact,  not 
only  on  consumers  but  also  on  the  economy, 
can  best  be  grasped  through  aggregate  ex- 
penditure figures.  Between  1968  and  1973,  the 
consumer  had  paid  $2  billion  for  emission 
controls  which  covered  about  60  million  cars. 
However,  the  EPA  estimates  that,  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  years  (1974-80), 
the  additional  initial  costs  will  total  $26  bil- 
lion for  emission  controls.  And  these  large 
figures  do  not  represent  even  half  the  im- 
pact, for  the  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  amounted  to  $7  billion  up  to  1973  and 
may  be  as  high  as  $35  billion  in  the  1974- 
80  period.  The  pass-through  must  be  quite 
complete,  since  such  tremendous  expendi- 
tures are  not  projected  to  affect  substan- 
tially the  Industry's  ability  to  raise  needed 
capital  nor  will  they  affect  its  profits. 

Piice  increases  are  not  the  only  means  of 
recovering  costs.  In  certain  cases,  costs  may 
be  offset  by  raw  materials  recovery,  water 
reuse  and  energy  recovery.  Sometimes  pollu- 
tion controls  can  even  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  technology  in  nonenvlron- 
mental  respects,  as,  for  example,  better  fuel 
economy  or  performance  In  autos.  Although 
there  are  very  few  companies  which  can  say, 
like  Dow  Chemical,  that  they  have  made  a 
profit  on  some  pollution  control  expendi- 
tures, the  financial  returns  from  recycling 
and  reduced  water  use  can  in  some  Instances 
substantially  reduce  the  costs  of  pollution 
control. 

STIMULATORY    EFFECTS 

Estimates  regarding  the  stimulatory  effects 
of  environmental  expenditures  on  the  econ- 
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omy,  though  quite  Intriguing,  are  often 
neglected.  Yet  the  latest  Chase  Econometrics 
Biudy  shows  that  such  stimulation  will  defi- 
nitely occur  in  the  next  few  years,  when  It  win 
certainly  be  needed  In  the  economy. 

As  Table  8  indicates,  the  GNP  will  be  some- 
what higher  for  each  year  up  to  1977  due  to 
p;-.Uutlon  abatement  expenditures.  This  stim- 


ulatory effect  will  be  countered  by  a  slightly 
depressing  effect  after  19T7,  so  that  the  net 
effect  on  the  GNP  over  the  remainder  of  the 
19708  is  essentially  nil. 

The  unemployment  rate  practically  mirrors 
the  GNP  trend.  The  Increased  investment  for 
pollution  control  vrtU  provide  an  Initial 
stimulus  to  employment  in  the  next  several 


years  It  is  significant  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  1975  Is  estimated  by  Chase  to  be 
0  4  percent  lower  than  it  would  be  if  there 
were  no  pollution  abatement  expenditures. 
But  as  with  GNP,  the  yearly  changes  cancel 
themselves,  so  that  there  turns  out  to  be  no 
net  effect  on  the  overall  average  unempl'jy- 
ment  rate  over  the  1973  B2  decade. 


TABLE  8 


ESTIMATED  IMPACT  OF  POLLUTION  CONTROL  EXPENDITURES  ON  KEY  ECONOMIC  VARIABLES.  1974  82 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Gio'is  national  product,  current  dollars:  i  jns  1  1557  9  1.738.9  1.931.2  2,149.6 

Baseline  projection.   ...j^-.  .JJ^.l  J=^-|  ,  ,„  ,  ,962,0  2,157.7 

With  pollution  control  costs '         h  185  2.31  1.59  .38 

Percent  difference... .ui.  ■ 

Chissiialional  product.  1973  dollars:  \  in  I  1.364.0  1.455.2  \W*l 

Baseline  projection-            .- \Y^\  izzii  1379.0  1,432.5  1,49.8 

With  pollution  control  costs '     o?X  156  MO  -•  1'  -'•*' 

Percent  difference - "•''' 

1,. Illicit  GNP  deflator,  1973-100:  ,.,  „  ,195  127.5  134.5  419 

Baseline  projection "*-S  1,99  129.O  136.9  144.6 

With  pollution  contiol  casts ...   '"'  "  ""-ja  1.  Ig  1.78  1.90 

Percent  ditleience  -,--„-               '  ...  c 

C.sumer  price  index.  1973  =  100:  ,,.  „  ,205  128.6  136.4  44.6 

Baseline  projection... "'  ,,,0  129.4  138.0  146.4 

With  pollution  control  costs 09  41  -S?  '• "  '•** 

Percent  difference.- -  •*"  " 

V.l.ulesale  price  index.  1973-lCO:  ,.  ,355  142.2  148.7  55.8 

Basehne  projection- ...  \\[\  ,jg  g  H6. 2  153.5  160.5 

With  pollution  control  costs  oa  96  2.81  3.23  3.02 

Percent  difference.- .  .u  . 

Unemployment  rate,  percent:  50  5  5  5.3  <■*  J- J 

Baseline  projection c'l  51  S.O  4-8  *-°, 

With  pollution  control  costs.  .  _^-',  _7  27  -0.66  0  *.55 

Percent  difference :; ;-       . 

Fi.ed  investment  in  producers  durable  equipmeni. 

constant  dollars;  „,   ,  957  102.8  109.3  6.7 

Baseline  projection  'i  J  joj'j  107.4  110.2  HJ-J 

With  pollution  control  costs "^^  7  qq  4.47  0.82  -1.97 

Percent  difference - '•  '  

s;i;;^7^ei;onometric  Assoc.^.^i^' .  3.  P.es^^'tud  at^E^n^mic  Commit.ee  hearings,  f^ovember  2?.  1974. 

=S;.cS^^^^te5^a?=-  m:n^?r-Lr^io^Sri^ri2 

Uondonar    of  expenditures  on  sewage  treat-  bet.eflt  analysis  of  -^Jf^"'''  ^  '"^^^/t  In 

ment  protects  creates  20.000  jobs.  At  present,  decisions  such  as  we  face  when  we  set  an 

So'^workers   are   engaged   In   such   laoor  emissions  standard  or  grant  a  permi^  Ben^ 

(r-Pftainlv  a  helDful  input  in  the  presently  fits  a-s-ses-sment  is  .still  very  much  in  the  reaim 

Sr^led    Lnst?uc«on'  Industry)  .^nd    by  of  research.  It  is  '-P^f^^"*^,^^^^^^/,^^,^^ 

Time  10  1977  there  will  be  125.000  jobs  in  the  this  research  rapidly  so  that  we  can   um 

Sflnanced  construction  activity  alone.  mately  make  environmental  decisions  rn  a 

be  created   Many  of  these  jobs  will  open  in  "Instead  of  cost-benefit  analjsls  we  nmsi 

the  rlpldfy  growing  pollution  control  ^uip-  rely  primarily  on  a.ssessment  of  the  cost  and 

ment  fridusfry    In  fact,  this  same  study  re-  economic    impacts   of    alternative    levels    of 

Sd  mat  mere  are  approximately  300  firms  control.  With  this  type  f.^-^Vf  J/ "J^,;, 

in  the  air  eauloment  industvv  and  400  firms  least  Identify  what  the  effects  of  the  control 

vo  ved  In^heTater  treatment  and  water  costs  will  be  for  several  alternative  standard^ 
ponution  control  industries.  Total  sales  in  and  consider  wh'chst^ndaM  Is  warranted 
1971  were  Just  under  $1  billion,  almofit  evenly  ba.sed  on  our  Judgment  of  the  value  01  tne 
divided  between  air  and  water,  while  a  rough  environmental  improvement, 
estiniate  for  1973  would  be  $2  billion.  Approx-  Nevertheless,  some  benefit  estimates  have 
imately  50  percent  of  this  sales  volume  was  been  made  that  are  at  least  useful  for  ad- 
concentrated  in  10  firms,  which  experienced  mittedly  rough  overall  cost-benefit  compan- 
a  return  on  equity  from  8.0  percent  to  14.6  go,,  xhe  most  basic  type  of  cost-benefit  estl- 
percent,  with  the  average  Just  above  10  per-  ,„ate  simply  compares  the  direct  pollution 
cent  control  costs  with  the  benefits  (reduced  dam- 

ARE  THE  BENEFITS  GREATER  THAN  THE  COSTS?  agcs)  gained  from  the  e''P«'«»"ure8^As  shown 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  critical  question  i.,     l^^'^^-^'^^^^.^JZ"  ater'age  "$^9.4' bUUo'n 
whether  America  is  receiving  environmental     and   are  estUnated   t«  a        g     *  ^^^_ 

benefits,  the  value  of  which    s  greater  than  ^^.^^  ^^^^^/^^^^^t/nefit  estimates  was  the 

the  expenditures  for  achieving  thein^  If  so,  P^^.^"^^^«    ^  showing  annual  benefits 

the  expenditures  cannot  be  considered  in-  epa  s  i»'"  "Syres  »         ^^    ,     ^    ^    m,. 

herently  Inflationary,  for  we  are  really  getting  of  ^^^^  billion  from  the  ^onUol  ol  «^^  P°»^ 

more  than  we  are  paying  for.  Unfortunately,  tlon  and  of  $13  ';^1»°J* /;°™  *^^a^°™^^ 

sible  to  put  a  dollar  figure  on  an  increased  oxide  ^^e '"O'^J^^^.J^'^*   Pinruv  the  more 

life  span^  less  pain  from  Illness  or  conaerva-  nual  control  «?^^^i*X\onaT  Academy   of 

tlon  of  the  beauty  of  our  land  and  water,  recent  study  by  *^«N»"onal   Academy  of 

At  present,  we  can  only  measure  the  benefits  Sciences  and  the  National  Ac^emy  of  Eii- 

in  ierms  of  such  things  as  decreased  medical  gineering  concluded  "^^^  ^'^^  *|"f '^^,^..^"^; 

costs,  decreased  absenteeism  and  Increased  fits  from  cleaner  ^l' *i?«^, "«  «^^,X'°^„*t^ 

Drooertv  values  *20  billion  per  year,  without  even  taking  into 

The  admmutrator  of  the  Environmental     account  »«^J>8"'1«  ^^^^Jjf '°„„^";„^;=°S;°j; 
Protection  Agency,  in  his  testimony  to  the     values  and  risk  reduction    Not  included  1 
JEC.  indicated  the  agency's  awareness  of  the     these  flgtircs  was  a  recent  projection  by  an 


2.354.0 
2.  344. 5 
-.40 

1.570.6 
1,539.3 
-1.99 

149.8 
152.3 
1.67 

152.9 
154.6 
l.ll 

162.7 
167.0 
2.64 

4.4 
4.8 
9.09 


121.8 
417.7 
-3.37 


1980 


2.555.8 
2,  550.  7 
-.20 

1.619.1 
1,594.9 
-1.49 

157.8 
159.9 
1.33 

161.3 
162.5 
0.71 

169.1 
173.2 
2.42 

4  5 
4  8 
6.67 


126.4 
123.0 
-2.69 


1981 


2. 762. 7 
2,  77b.  8 
.47 

1, 664. 3 
1,654.7 
-.58 

166.0 
167.7 
1.02 

169.4 
170.6 
.41 

175.2 
179.4 
2.40 

4.7 
4.8 
2.13 


130.4 
129.0 
-1.07 


1982 


3. 008  9 
3, 030. 9 
.73 

1. 726. 2 
1, 723. 4 
-.16 

174.3 
175.8 
.86 

178.6 
179.0 
.22 

181.5 
185.8 
2.37 

4.6 
4.7 
2.17 


135  6 
135.4 
-.37 


advLs.irv  committee  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  which  underscores  the  serious- 
ness of  the  large  dollar  amotints.  According 
to  the  committees  estimate,  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  health  attributable  to  failure  to 
meet  clean  air  standards  could  be  consider- 
able, possibly  reaching  6.000  excess  or  pre- 
mature deaths  per  year  by  1980.  Thus,  if  even 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  these  three  bene- 
fit estimates  is  at  all  accurate,  then  the  bene- 
fits from  controlling  pollution  have  exceeded, 
and  clearly  will  continue  to  exceed,  the  con- 
trol costs. 

A  more  sophisticated  analysts  would  have 
to    Integrate    into    this    simple    cost-benefit 
framework  the  quantified  output,  price  and 
employment  effects.  This  extremely  complex 
task  will  have  to  await  a  time  when  benefit 
assessment  Is  much  further  advanced.  How- 
ever, the  results  In  Table  8  allow  us  to  de- 
scribe the  general  dimensions  and  direction.! 
of  these  other  macroeconomic  variables,  "nie 
effect  of  pollution  control  expenditures  on 
output.  In  terms  of  GNP  measured  in  1973 
dollars,    is    virtually    nonexistent    over    the 
1973-82  decade  and   thus  cannot   be  added 
to  the  cost  or  benefit  side.  The  addition  to 
Infiatlonary  pressures,  which   should   legiti- 
mately be  counted  with  the  resource  costs, 
has  been  quite  small  and  will  continue  to 
be  so.  as  seen  In  the  cumulative  1982  GNP 
deflator  and  consumer  price  Indexes.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  the  economy  wUl  need  a 
stimulus  this  year  and  probably  In  1976,  the 
employment  effect  should  be  added  to  the 
benefit  side  because  of  the  net  positive  em- 
ployment that  will  be  generated  in  the  next 
few  years.  Thus,  the  basic  dollar-for-dollar 
benefit-cost  comparison,  clearly  showing  that 
the  value  of  environmental  gains  has  been 
greater  than  the  costs  of  achieving  them,  is 
further   strengthened    when    these   broader 
output,   price   and    employment    effects   are 
considered. 

GRAIN  SALES  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.   President,    only    2 
short  years  ago,  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Investigations  i 
economic  impact  of  the 
purchase  in  our  country's 
1972  Soviet  grain  purchase 

That    purchase,    which 
benefited  every  segment  of 
instead  resulted  in  excessive 
consumer  for  grain  products 
without      appreciably 
American  farmers  who  sold 
too  low  prices. 

The  subcommittee  met  ag 
take  a  sober  look  at  the 
grain  purchases  by  the  Soviet 
make  certain  we  do  not 
performance   of   1972.   We 
certain  that  neither  the  c 
the  hard-pressed  farmer  fin 
fer  as  a  result  of  these 
the  opposite,  we  want  the 
for  too  many  years  was 
crops,  to  benefit  from  these 
From  all  indications,  we  are 
a  bumper  crop  of  feed  grains 
most  of  the  country,  includi^ 
State   of   Illinois.   Illinois 
farmers — deserve  to  get  fail 
their  crops.  But,  there  is 
consumers  to  once  again  be 
runaway  price  increases  runfe 
supermarket  checkout  count*  r 
purchase  of  a  loaf  of  brea< 
breakfast  cereal,  a  bag  of 
pound  of  ground  beef. 

There  is  some  concern 
rent  pmchases  by  the  U.S 
10  million  tons  of  grain,  due 
ing  reports  we  have  receiv 
potential    impact   on   price; 
greater   concern   as   to   the 
additional  sales  of  5  to  10 
grain  from  the  present 
which,  from  all  indications 
In  the  ballpark  at  least  in 
needs.  Agriculture  Secretar' 
sales  to  date  wiU  not  have  an  ' 
impact.  Federal  Reserve  Bi 
man  Burns  says  the  sales 
sharply  increased  food  pric^ 
terday,   one   of   the   major 
nounced  an  increase  in  t 
price  of  flour,  which  Industn 
Is  directly  attributable  to 
prices  caused  by  current 

The  subcommittee  is 
the  facts  in  a  dispassionate 
manner.  We  know  that 
ment  has  Improved  Its 
intelligence  concerning  the 
grain  market,  and  the  day 
by  American  companies 
the  Agriculture  Department 
grain    exporters    to    report 
hours,  sales  of  100,000 
more.  This  was  not  required 
notice  of  after-the-fact 
helpful,  does  not  give  us  a 
going  negotiations  which 
absence  of  an  existing  v 
ment  by  the  major  grain 
volve  additional  sales  of  mi 
of  American  grain. 

For  now,  we  want  to 
ine  these  purchases,  prior 
round  of  sales,  to  determiii 
sible  impact  at  all  levels  of 
Otherr^ise,  if  we  stood  by 
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thumbs  until  all  the  purchases  were  com- 
pleted, we  would  be  left  with  no  recourse 
except  to  criticize  and  complain  without 
really  helping  the  American  consumer 
or  the  American  farmer — and  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  American  economy. 

This  matter  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans.  Food  is  the  most 
basic  component  of  our  economy,  as  well 
as  by  far  our  largest  export. 

The  testimony  of  Richard  E.  Bell,  As- 
sistant SecreUry  of  Agricultui'e  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity 
Prices,  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
all  who  are  concerned  about  the  present 
state  of  grain  exports  to  the  U.S.SR.  and 
the  impEct  they  will  have  on  domestic 
prices.  Although  I  question  segments  of 
Mr.  Bell's  statement,  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  particular  note  in  that  it  shows  us  that 
constant  vigilance  is  needed  if  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  are  not  to  be  repeated. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  statement  given  earlier 
today  by  Richard  E.  Bell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Rich.\rd  E.  Bell 
Prospects  are  for  record  crops  In  the 
United  States  this  year.  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  a  record  winter  crop  Is  already  in — 
or  virtually  so— a  total  of  1.634  miUion 
bushels.  The  Department  estimates  for 
spring  and  drum  wheat  crops  would  bring 
the  total  1975  wheat  crop  to  2,187  million 
bushels.  In  the  case  of  corn,  the  July  fore- 
cast is  for  6.046  million  bushels.  That  also 
would  be  a  record  crop  and  30  percent  above 
the  weather  damaged  crop  of  last  year. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  purchased  substantial  amounts  of 
wheat  and  corn  against  the  record  1975 
crops.  The  fact  that  we  have  sold  grain  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  in  itself  no  surprise.  We  have 
been  expecting  all  along  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  buyers  of  US.  grains  from  our 
1975  crops,  particularly  feed  grains  and  some 
high  quality  wheat.  Moreover,  we  knew  early 
in  this  season  that  the  grain  crops  in  the 
Soviet  Union  would  probably  not  reach  their 
production  goals.  In  mid-April,  we  estimated 
the  crop  at  120  million  tons — below  the 
Soviet  goal  of  215.7  million  tons.  Last  year's 
crop  was  also  below  plan.  As  conditions  de- 
clined, we  reduced  our  estimate  on  June  9, 
again  on  July  9,  then  on  July  24  we  lowered 
it  further  to  our  current  estimate  of  185 
million  tons.  Those  estimates  were  all  made 
public. 

At  present,  the  Department  is  estimating 
total  U.S.S.R.  grain  Imports  In  1975/76  at 
around  20  million  tons.  The  quantities  of 
grain  that  the  Soviets  finally  will  import 
wUl  depend  on  a  number  of  factors  includ- 
ing weather  conditions  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  U.S.SJi.  growing  season,  Soviet 
decisions  regarding  grain  utilization  and  In- 
ternal transportation  logisUcs  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  of  now,  the  Soviets  have  purchased  In 
world  markets  something  over  14  million 
tons  of  wheat,  corn,  and  barley.  They  bought 
2  million  tons  of  hard  spring  wheat  and  1 
million  tons  of  durum  wheat  from  the 
Canadians.  They  also  bought  750,000  tons 
of  wheat  from  Australia.  The  remaining 
purchases  were  contracted  with  U.S.  export- 
ers; this  Includes  4.5  million  tons  of  wheat, 
4.7 'million  tons  of  corn,  and  1.1  million  tons 
cf  barley.  The  barley  wUl  Ukely  not  orig- 
inate m  the  United  SUtes,  and  In  fact  most 


of  the  sales  by  U.S.  exporters  were  made  on 
an  "all  origin"  basis,  meaning  that  the  sell- 
ing firm  has  the  option  of  selecting  the 
country  from  which  the  sales  will  be  shipped. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  expects, 
however,  that  most  of  the  wheat  and  corn 
in  these  contracts  will  originate  in  the 
United  States.  Please  bear  in  mind  also  that 
of  the  4.5  million  tons  cf  wheat,  only  3.7 
million  tons  was  purchased  against  the  1975 
crop.  The  remainder  will  be  shipped  after 
the  h.'trvest  of  the  1976  crop  begins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  nice  to  call  the 
Subcommittee's  attention  to  the  require- 
ments for  reporting  U.S.  export  sales  of 
grains,  soybeans  and  soybean  meal  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Exporting  firms 
must  report  to  the  Department  within  24 
hours  sales  of  100.000  metric  tons  or  more 
to  one  destination,  or  sales  reaching  200,000 
tons  for  the  week.  They  must  report  all  sales 
on  a  weekly  basis.  All  this  Information  Is 
published  on  a  regular  ba=ls.  In  fact,  the 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  made 
public  almost  within  hours  of  the  comple- 
tion of  sales  as  a  result  of  Informal  report- 
ing from  the  companies  involved.  We  were 
kept  advised  by  the  companies  a.s  they  pro- 
ceeded with  negotiations,  almost  from  the 
beginning.  As  an  additional  precaution,  we 
have  now  formally  requested  of  exporters 
that  they  Inform  xis  In  advance  of  all  nego- 
tiations that  may  result  in  large  sales. 

As  a  result  of  this  reporting  system,  formal 
and  informal,  we  have  made  information 
fully  and  promptly  available  to  farmers,  the 
public,  the  press,  and  the  Congress.  We  do 
not  expect  further  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  there  is  more  definitive  Information  oa 
the  summer  and  fall-harvested  crops,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  do.  however,  expect  the  Soviets  to  seek 
more  grains  from  the  United  States  at  a 
later  time.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
the  August  11  crop  report,  assessing  pros- 
pects as  of  August  1.  will  give  us  firmer 
Indications  of  the  corn  and  spring  grain 
crops. 

I  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  bear  In 
mind  that  American  farmers  must  export  In 
order  to  maintain  the  Incentives  to  generate 
the  high  levels  of  production  that  we  have 
In  this  country.  It  is  Important  to  consumers 
that  farmers  produce  the  large  volumes  that 
bring  efficiencies  of  scale  and  assure  abun- 
dance for  all.  American  farmers  typically 
export  up  to  two-thirds  of  their  wheat  and 
one-fourth  of  the  com  sold  off  farms.  As  of 
now,  sales  of  1975  U.S.  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  amount  to  only  6  percent  of  the  ex- 
pected crop.  Sales  of  1975  U.S.  com  to  the 
Soviets  amount  to  3  percent  of  the  expected 
crop.  These  amounts  are  not  large  enough 
to  distort  the  export  projections  that  we 
have  been  using  for  1975  76.  Farmers  need 
these  sales  to  help  provide  a  market  for  the 
large  crops  they  are  producing — crops  which 
they  planted  In  the  expectation  of  large  and 
unfettered  exports. 

The  sales  made  thus  far  to  the  Soviet 
Union  from  our  1975  crops  are  still  well 
within  the  ranges  we  reckoned  when  making 
our  ciurrent  overaU  export  projections  for 
corn  and  wheat  for  the  1975,  76  marketing 
season.  The  current  projection  for  overall 
corn  exports  Is  1,100  million  to  1,300  million 
bushels  (28  to  33  million  metric  tons).  The 
current  projection  for  wheat  Is  1,050  million 
to  1,200  million  bushels  (28.6  to  32.7  million 
metric  tons) .  We  can  make  further  sales  cf 
both  corn  and  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  stUl  remain  within  these  overall  export 
projections.  Exports  of  these  levels  will  per- 
mit a  substantial  rebuilding  of  stocks  of 
both  wheat  and  feed  grains  (see  attached 
tables),  permit  an  increase  In  livestock 
feeding  and  also  permit  u£  to  meet  fully  our 
food  aid  shipments  under  the  P.L.  4flO  Food 
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for  Peace  Program.  All  this  can  be  done  with 
a  minimal  Increase  In  U.S.  food  prices. 

With  1975  large  expected  crops,  farmers 
experienced  substantial  declines  in  prices  of 
major  commodities  during  the  winter  of 
1974-75.  However,  the  beginning  of  Soviet 
buying  activity  and  the  earlier  downward 
adjustments  In  our  estimates  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
crop  reversed  the  drop  in  prices  of  corn  and 
wheat.  But  they  still  have  not  returned  to 
the  levels  of  last  fall.  Both  wheat  and  corn 
prices  are  $1  to  $1.25  below  what  they  were 
last  October.  Wheat  prices  have  been  de- 
clining during  the  past  2  days. 

It  Is  true  that  farm  prices  do  have  some 
effect  on  consumer  prices.  But  this  effect  Is 
often  not  as  great  as  It  is  portrayed.  Raw 
agricultural  commodlltes  are  not  generally 
consumed  directly  by  humans.  As  a  result, 
farm  prices  have  little  direct  effect  on  con- 
sumer prices. 

For  example,  assuming  no  change  In  mar- 
gins after  the  commodity  leaves  the  farm,  a 
doUar  a  bushel  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
alorie  would  add  no  more  than  I'.i  cents  a 
loaf  to  the  price  of  bread.  The  index  of  con- 
sumer prices  for  food  consumed  at  home 
might  rise  by  4/10  of  1  percent,  accounting 
for  a  rise  of  less  than  1/10  of  1  percent  In  the 
overall  consumer  price  Index. 

A  50-cent  a  bushel  rise  in  the  price  of  corn 
would  add  only  2',i  percent  to  the  overall 
price  of  livestock  products  at  retail  and  only 
3  10  of  1  percent  to  the  consumer  price 
index. 

Any  potential  Impact  on  prices  must  be 
balanced  against  the  need  for  farmers  to  re- 
ceive fair  returns — and  thus  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  plant  abundantly  in  subsequent  years. 
American  farmers  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  market  overseas  in  order  to  move  the  large 
crops  they  are  producing.  The  Soviet  pur- 
chases In  1975  are  a  part  of  that  export  mar- 
ket— Just  as  the  Japanese,  Europeans,  and 
others  are  a  part  of  that  market. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  high  level  of  agri- 
oiltui-al  exDorts  Is  crucial  If  the  United  States 
Is  gohig  to  sustain  a  favorable  International 
tr.tde  balance.  This  past  fiscal  year  we  ex- 
p:>rted  nearly  $22  billion  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products,  $12  billion  more  than  we  im- 
ported. The  surplus  In  agricultural  trade 
more  than  offset  a  $10  billion  deficit  In  non- 
agricultural  trade  to  give  us  an  overall  fa- 
vorable trade  balance.  The  recent  export  sales 
of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  worth 
about  $1.3  billion  In  export  earnings.  These 
sales,  plus  others  we  are  making  or  will  make 
to  other  countries,  will  enable  us  to  buy  Im- 
ported goods  and  services  which  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  living.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
favorable  trade  balance  .spurred  by  our  agri- 
cultural exports  has  led  to  a  strengthening 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  International  currency 
markets.  The  stronger  dollar  lowers  the  costs 
of  imported  goods  and  helps  hold  down  the 
cost  of  living. 

TABLE  l.-U.S.  WHEAT  SUPPLY  AND  USE 
|ln  millions  of  bushels] 


TABU  Z.-U.S.  CORN  SUPPLY  AND  USE 
(la  milliofls  tf  bushels] 


Marketing  year  t 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 
projected 

Beginning  stocks 

438 

247 

1,793 
2 

319 

Production 

1,705 

2,187 

Imports 

4 

1 

Total  supply 

2,147 

2,042 

2,507 

Domestic  use 

E«ports 

751 

1,149 

6S3 
1,040 

809-784 
1, 050-1, 200 

Total  use 

..       1.900 

1,723 

1,  859-1, 984 

Ending  stocks 

247 

319 

648-523 

'  Marketing  year  beginning  Jul|  L 


Marketing  Year  i 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

projected 

Beginning  stocks 

Production 

Imports 

709 

5,647 

1 

483 

4.651 

1 

360 
6,046 

Total  supply 

6.357 

5.135 

6,407 

Feed 

Food,  seed,  and  industriat 

yse                    

4,193 

438 
1.243 

3,250 

450 
1,075 

3,800-4,000 
465 

Exports.... 

1,300-1,100 

Total  use 

5,174 

4,775 

5,565 

483 

360 

842 

>  Beginning  OcL  I. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  ALLEN  P.  STULTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  In  a  recent 
Interview  Allen  P.  Stults,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  American  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trtist  Co.  of  Chicago, 
made  a  comment  that  has  long  been  a 
sentiment  of  mine.  He  said: 

Government's  tampering  with  the  basic 
components  of  our  economy — supply,  de- 
mand, and  prices — was,  Is,  and  always  will 
be  detrimental. 

Mr.  Stults  is  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  is  one 
of  ChicEigo's — and  the  Nation's — most 
distinguished  bankers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle by  Nick  Poulos,  financial  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  articlp,  entitled  "Stults  Hits 
Government  Economic  Tampering,"  de- 
scribes the  interview  with  Allen  Stults. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stults  Hits  Government  Economic 
Tampebing 

By  Nick  Poulos 

•Our  country  Is  suffering  from  the  sick- 
ness of  an  overgovemed  society,"  Banker 
Allen  P.  Stults  was  rtunlnating. 

"Government's  tampering  with  the  basic 
components  of  our.  economy — supply,  de- 
mand, and  prices — was.  Is,  and  always  will 
be  detrimental. 

"And  every  government  Intervention  Is 
harmful.  Without  exception.  It  hurts  the 
long-range  economic  well-being  of  the 
country." 

Stults,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  American  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago,  told  his  visiting  interviewer  that 
most  of  the  country's  Ills  could  be  solved  by 
simply  letting  the  economy  operate  without 
interference. 

"Our  markets  are  the  most  efficient  ele- 
ments of  our  economy,"  Stults  continued. 
"They  properly  assess  and  they  properly 
price.  Price  functions  as  the  chastlser,  the 
punlsher  of  the  over-supplier. 

"The  economic  health  of  our  country  Is  the 
key  to  our  overall  well-being,  and  profits  are 
the  barometer  of  economic   health. 

"These  profits  are  the  sole  source — directly 
or  Indirectly — of  financing  all  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  social  activities. 

"In  a  free  enterprise  system  where  there 
are  no  uncontrollable  monopolies,  there  Is  no 
way  profits  can  be  too  high.  With  our  free 
markets  working  so  that  prices  are  deter- 
mined by  supply  and  demand  factors,  there's 
no  way  profits  can  be  obscene. 


"The  higher  the  profits  the  better,  because 
there  is  more  money  available  to  finance  the 
better  life  In  this  country." 

Stults  noted  an  observation  by  Joumallbt 
Eric  Sevareld  that  the  "cblef  cause  of  prob- 
lems is  solutions." 

The  Implication,  Stults  said,  is  that  un- 
qualified people  try  to  solve  certain  problems, 
or  people  qualified  for  other  things  are  asked 
to  solve  problcnxs  In  an  area  they  should 
never  attempt. 

"Tom  Martin,  the  educator  who  wrote 
•Malice  in  Blunderland,"  said  our  problems 
are  caused  by  the  "provocative  purveyors  of 
panaceas,'  "  the  banker  added. 

As  for  the  state  of  the  economy,  Stults  said 
the  country's  major  problems  have  bottomed 
ovit. 

"Our  problems  are  mostly  behind  us — what 
we  have  to  do  now  Is  fight  the  solutions," 
be  said. 

Stults  noted  that  housing  and  autos  are  on 
their  way  back  up,  that  Inventory  reduction 
for  all  practical  purposes  has  been  completed. 
Consumer  confidence  also  has  seen  Its  low, 
and  the  infiatlon  trend  Is  favorable,  he 
added. 

StvUts  marveled  at  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  withstand  the  shock  of  double-digit 
inflation,  the  energy  crisis,  and  unprece- 
dented political  upheaval,  and  an  all-tima 
low  In  consumer  confidence — all,  occurring 
In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

"Even  m  this  recession,  the  economy  is 
functioning  to  the  benefit  of  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  our  citizens,"  he  said.  "This 
hasn't  been  given  the  kind  of  recognition  il 
deserves." 

Stults  had  criticized  a  couple  of  decisions 
President  Ford  made  early  In  his  administra- 
tion (the  pardoning  of  Richard  Nixon  and 
the  amnesty  offer  to  Viet  Nam  War  deserters] 
without  first  consulting  his  advisers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

"If  Ford  had  devised  a  game  plan — which 
I  don't  think  he  did— I  don't  believe  he  could 
have  done  a  better  Job  of  showing  the  na- 
tion he  was  a  strong  decision-maker,"  said 
the  banker. 

"But  since  then,  I  think  he  has  done  an 
excellent  Job;  demonstrating  he  is  a  thought- 
ful statesman  who  does  use  his  advisers,  care- 
ful not  to  shoot  from  the  hip,  yet  capable 
of  decisive  action  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mayaguez  ship  seizure. 

"He's  made  great  strides  in  building  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  fact  it  has 
an  honest,  dedicated  statesman  at  the  helm." 


BOSTON  CITY  COUNCIL  ENDORSES 
HUMPHREY-JAVITS  PLANNING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  plan- 
ning for  the  future  is  a  necessary  exer- 
cise we  all  perform.  Businesses  do  it.  In- 
dividuals do  It.  And  government  at  all 
levels  has  tried  to  do  it,  but  often  with 
only  scattered  and  disjointed  results. 
When  our  metropolitan  areas  have  at- 
tempted long-term  economic  and  growth 
planning — and  many  cities  have  tried 
very  hard  to  plan  wisely— they  have  been 
cheated.  For,  as  a  rule,  any  plan  is  only 
as  reliable  as  its  least  certain  part,  and 
the  Federal  role  in  municipal  planning 
has  been  very  uncertain  indeed. 

We  have,  quite  bluntly,  left'^ierica's 
cities  holding  the  bag.  We  have  started 
programs  with  matching  funds  that  we 
have  not  followed  through  upon,  and 
local  taxpayere  have  had  to  finance  the 
whole  burden.  Today,  the  legacy  of  such 
myopic  policy  Is  New  York  with  unsell- 
able bonds,  Detroit  which  pays  usurious 
rates  to  raise  money  In  the  capital  mar- 
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kets,   and   people   living  in 
states  of  privation. 

Is  it  any  surprise  then  w 
of  Boston  passes  a  resolution 
Federal  Government  to  plar 
well  as  their  own  city  has 

In  endorsing  the  Balanced 
Economic  Planning  Act  of 
Javits  and  I  are  sponsoring 
lution  notes — 

Tlie  City  of  Boston  has  a  defii;  Ite  stake  In 
thoughtful  and  well-planned  na:lonal  fiscal 
policies. 


degrading 

htn  the  city 
urging  the 
ahead  as 
to  do? 
(Jrowth  and 
Senator 
the  reso- 


trl«d 
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I  should  add,  so  do  all 
and  all  Americans.  Our  bill 
vide   a   centralization   of   thi  i 
needed  for  projecting  pr 
needs  and  the  implied  long 
tentions  of  a  Federal 
filling  those  needs.  How  can 
but  benefit? 

Councilman  Larry  DiCara 
inated  the  Boston  resolution. 

Our  city  has  been  a  victim 
flciary.  of  often  well -Intended  bu  ; 
Federal  help.  Senator  Humphrey 
bill  would  be  a  big  step  toward 
problems  like   those  we  now 
programs,    home    improvement 
areas. 


Ameif  can  cities, 
ould  pro- 
research 
obafcle  future 
range  In- 
Goverdment  ful- 
cities  help 

who  orig- 
said: 

a  bene- 

mlsguided 

and  Javlt'.s 

preventing 

In  loan 
and    other 


i.ot 


fice 


Recc  rd 


unaminous  con- 

reso- 

for  the 

l^enate  who 

oherently 

the 


resolu- 
in  the 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  Boston  City  Co^mcil 
lution  be  printed  in  the 
consideration  of  those  in  the 
shall  decide  whether  we  plan 
and  eCQciently,  or  continue  running 
country  by  the  seat  of  our  pafits 

There  being  no  objection, 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cfty  op  Boston  in  City  Col: 

Whereas,  this  country  is  In  dl 
straits  typified  by  high  Inflation 
ployment.  and 

Whereas,  part  of  the  responsibility 
economic  crisis  in  this  country 
to  lack  of  planning  and  prepara^on 
contingencies  of  the  oil  crisis 
of  the  late  Sixties  boom,  and 

Whereas,    a   bill    Is   pending 
drafted  by  the  Initiative  Comml<tee 
tlonal  Ek;onomlc  Planning  and 
Senators  Humphrey  and  Javits  to 
range  economic  planning  recomtnendatlons 
to  Congress,  and 
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Real  median  family  income  (1974  dollars). . 

Percent  change  from  previous  year 

Americans  living  in  poverty  (in  tfKMisands). 
Percent  ol  all  Americans  living  in  poverty.. 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


VETO  OF  H.R.  5901—1976  EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  >  >n  July  25, 
1975,  the  President  vetoed  H.  P  .  5901,  the 
fiscal  year  1976  appropi  iatloi  is  bill  for 
the  Education  Division  and  rel  ited  agen- 
cies of  DHEW.  This  constltut*  d  the  first 
such  veto  of  an  appropriation  pill  during 
this  Congress. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
stated  that — 

This  appropriation  bill  is  too  nluch  to  ask 
the  taxpayers — and  our  econom  r — to  bear. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that 
priatlon  bill  actually  falls  belok- 
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Whereas,  the  bill  woxUd  set  up  a  three-per- 
son planning  board  in  the  Executive  OfHce 
of  the  President  which,  every  other  year, 
would  submit  guidelines  for  corporate  and 
government  agencies  subject  to  Cabinet  and 
Congressional  approval,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Boston  has  a  definite 
stake  in  thoughtful  and  well-planned  na- 
tional fiscal  policies;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  City  Council  in 
meeting  assembled  endorses  such  planning 
bUl  and  encoxirages  its  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  tJnlted  State.<!,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  mailed  to  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Javits  and  to  the  Initiative  Committee  for 
National  Economic  Planning. 

In  City  Council  July  14.  1975.  .\dopted. 
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INCOMES   DOVi^— POVERTY   UP    IN 
1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1974 
was  a  teiTible  year  for  the  pocketbook 
and  the  bank  account.  The  average 
American  took  one-two  blows  last  year 
from  the  twin  economic  villains  of  reces- 
sion and  inflation,  a  predictable — and 
predicted— result  of  ill-advised  adminis- 
tration policies.  Congress  cannot  now  af- 
ford to  gloat  with  an  "I  told  you  so"  atti- 
tude, but  must  start  anew  to  seek  coop- 
eration from  the  administration  in 
climbing  from  the  cunent  trough. 

More  Americans  were  in  poverty  last 
year  than  in  1973  as  median  family  in- 
come dropped  at  a  nearly  unprecedented 
rate  to  a  level  below  that  of  1972.  This 
inforaiation.  contained  in  a  new  Census 
Bureau  report,  provides  one  of  the  clear- 
est statistical  pictui-es  of  what  hap- 
pened in  1974  when  the  brunt  of  the 
recessionary  tailspin  struck. 

While  the  President  claims  unemploy- 
ment aETects  only  those  without  jobs  in 
defending  his  anti-inflation  program,  it 
is  apparent  from  the  census  figures  that 
tlie  real  income  drop  was  caused  more  by 
recession  than  inflation.  Though  the 
Nation  has  experienced  inflation  ever 
since  World  War  n.  real  median  income 
has  declined  in  virtually  every  recession 
during  the  period,  but  never  as  fast  as 
last  year.  Beating  inflation  with  unem- 
ployment is  rather  like  cutting  off  one's 
nose  to  spite  the  face. 


The  survey  by  the  Census  Bureau 
showed  money  income  for  the  averags 
family  rising  6.5  percent  to  $12,840.  but 
dipping  4  percent  in  constant  dollars. 
The  recession's  effect  was  highlighted  by 
the  fact  that  for  the  full-time  employed, 
median  money  income  jumped  10  per- 
cent, almost  keeping  pace  with  11- 
percent  inflation.  But  even  the  fortmiale 
with  jobs  lost  1  percent  of  their  real 
purchasing  power.  Median  black  income 
trailed  median  white  income  by  more 
than  $5,500.  a  tragedy  in  a  country  com- 
mitted to  egalitarian  principles. 

On  the  poverty  front,  in  a  battle  that 
we  had  been  slowly  winning,  the  news 
was  likewise  awful.  There  were  more 
than  1»4  million  more  people  below  the 
poverty  level  of  income  in  1974  than  in 
1973.  More  tlian  one  in  every  nine  Amer- 
icans—24.3  million— had  less  than 
enough  money  coming  in  last  year  to  live 
at  what  the  Government  defines  as  a 
meager  but  decent  existence.  This  is  only 
the  fourth  year  since  1959  that  the  num- 
ber living  in  poverty  has  increased. 

The  elderly  suffered  more  than  their 
sliare,  as  usual,  with  15.7  percent  of  those 
over  65  in  poverty.  The  Census  Bureau 
report  noted : 

This  was  the  first  time  since  1970,  when 
sub.«!tantlal  increases  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits were  enacted,  that  the  number  of  aged 
poor  did  not  decline. 

Senator  Church's  Social  Security 
Cost-of-Living  Improvement  Act.  which 
I  am  cosponsoiing,  would  help  this  dis- 
mal situation  by  supporting  the  creation 
and  use  of  a  special  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  social  security  payments  to  our 
senior  citizens. 

While  those  who  need  more  detailed 
data  should  consult  the  report,  entitled, 
'Money  Income  and  Poverty  Status  of 
P'amilies  and  Persons  in  the  United 
States:  1974  (Advance  Report) ,"  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
prepared  a  table  which  compares  some 
of  the  important  1974  statistics  with 
tliose  of  previous  years.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


12,236 

4.4 

25,389 

12.8 


12,689 

3.7 

24,147 

12.1 


12,531 

-1.2 

25, 420 

12.6 


12,523 
-.1 

25, 559 
12.5 


13, 103 

4.6 

24.  460 

11.9 


13,  373 

2.1 

22, 973 

11.1 


12,836 

-4,0 

24.260 

11.6 


tils 


appro - 
the  con- 


gressional budget  resolution  for  educa- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976.  Perhaps  more 
importantly,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  appropriations  are  "too 
much." 

Analysis  of  the  amounts  available  for 
fl.scal  year  1976,  as  contained  In  H.R. 
5901,  compared  to  the  respective  amounts 
in  fiscal  year  1975  will  show  an  increase 
of  only  $255  million,  or  3.6  percent.  Now 
this,  in  the  light  of  an  annual  Increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  fiscal 
year  1975  of  8.5  percent.  Is  not  "too 
much."  On  this  basis,  in  order  to  main- 
tain education  programs  at  current 
levels,  a  real  dollar  increase  of  $598  mil- 


lion would  be  necessary.  Thus.  H.R.  5901 
falls  $343  million  short  when  compared 
to  the  previous  year's  purchasing  power. 

In  the  States  and  localities,  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  education  budgets 
is  payroll  for  teachers  and  staff.  School 
districts  around  the  country  are  experi- 
encing record  budget  deficits,  with  the 
net  result  of  program  termination  and 
staff  firing.  Further  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral programs  at  this  time  will  only  ag- 
gravate the  problem,  creating  more  im- 
employment  and  greater  dependency  on 
public  support  programs. 

The  President  has  specifically  singled 
out  higher  education  and  impact  aid  as 
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5901.  He  stated 


being  too  high  in  H.R 

that: 

In  these  two  areas  alone.  Congress  had 
added  $913  mUlion  to  my  proposals. 

To  begin  with,  the  President's  budget 
asked  for  a  $712  million  cut  from  fiscal 
year  1975  in  these  two  areas  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  Thus,  in  referring  to  $913  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget,  one  must 
keep  in  mind  the  magnitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  proposed  cut,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  the  $913  million  includes 
an  increase  in  funds  for  the  3-month 
budget  transition  period.  Likewise,  he  re- 
ferred to  a  $434  million  increase  in  higher 
education  over  his  proposal.  Again  of  the 
$434  million  cited,  $322  million  is  restora- 
tion of  his  fiscal  year  1976  proposed  cut 
from  fiscal  year  1975,  leaving  a  net  in- 
crease for  higher  education  of  only  $112 
million.  Impact  aid  contains  a  3.7  percent 
increase,  but  the  education  amendments 
of  1974,  which  President  Ford  signed  into 
law  last  year,  provides  for  the  funding  in 
block  of  certain  groups  of  impact  aid 
children.  The  statutory  language  man- 
dates that  all  eligible  children  at  three 
prescribed  levels — known  as  "tiers" — be 
supported,  or  else  no  funds  may  be  spent. 
H  R  5901  simply  provided  suCQcient  fund- 
ing for  the  first  two  tiers  according  to  the 
authorizing  statute. 

Another  point  to  note  when  analyzing 
this  bill  is  that  there  must  be  a  sorting 
out  of  the  advanced  funding  amounts  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  These  amounts 
must  be  placed  in  the  proper  fiscal  year 
in  which  they  will  be  available.  I  ask  una- 
nimous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  some  charts  prepared 
by  the  vei-y  capable  staff  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Education  Division  and  Related  Agencies 

(H.R.  5901) 

Suvimart/  of  changes  fxtnds  available  for 

fiscal  year  1976 

Conference   agreement $7, 294, 679, 100 

Senate  bill 7,493,378.000 

House    bill 7,158,995,000 

President's  budget  estimate.     6,  184,  339,  000 
1975   comparable   appropria- 
tion  '  7,  039,  568, 000 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with 

Senate    Bill -198,698,900 

House   Bin 4135,684,100 

President's     Budget    Esti- 
mate     +  1,  110,  340,  100 

1975    Comparable    Appro- 
priation      =+255.111,100 

President's  Budget  Estimate, 
FY  1976,  compared 
with — 1975  comparable 
appropriation    =855,229,000 

'Includes  $119,800,000  for  College  Work- 
Study  In  Supplemental  Appropriation  (P.  L. 
94-41). 

-This  represents  a  3.6'^;  increase,  while  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  change  during  FY  75 
was  an  8.5 Co  Increase. 

^This  represents  a  12.2 %  decrease. 

Changes — Funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1976 
compared  with  1975  comparable  appropria- 
tions 

Title  I,  grants  for  the  disad- 
vantaged        i$24,  000,  000 

Support      and      Innovation 
grants    -t-31,393,  000 

Bilingual    education ._       4  13,600,000 


Other   elementary   and   sec- 
ondary education +8, 350,  000 


Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education 
(subtotal)    +77,243,000 

Impact  area  aid +23,984.000 

Education  for  the  handi- 
capped   +26,516,000 

Occupational,  vocational  and 

adult  education —4,225,900 

Student    as.sistance -1^120,913.000 

Institutional  assistance —7. 125,  000 

Personnel    development —2,250,000 

Library  resources — 250,  000 

Innovative  and  experimental 

programs    +17,993.000 

Student       loan       insurance 

fund 4,187,000 

Higher    education    facilities 

loan  and  insurance  fund.  —509,000 

Education  activities  over- 
seas      1,000.000 

Office  of  Education,  salaries 

and  expenses 4  4,  595,  000 

National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion      -356,000 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation     ^3,640,000 

Special  in-stltutlons ---       —10,244,000 


On  July  17,  he  testified  before  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  that  he 
intends  to  be  an  advocate  and  a  pro- 
tagonist for  education  matters.  The  ex- 
piration at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  will  cer- 
tainly give  him  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  his  stated  intention.  We  look  forward 
to  this;  but  the  statute  currently  re- 
quires a  certain  mix  of  funding.  The 
President's  budget  proposal  cannot  be 
permitted  to  change  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  carefully  to  review  the 
real  size  of  the  increases  in  H.R.  5901. 
I  believe  they  will  conclude,  as  I  have, 
that  great  restraint  was  shown  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  only  the  most  urgent 
and  pressing  of  our  many  unmet  needs 
in  education  have  been  addressed  and 
that  this  bill  should  become  law.  so  that 
needed  funds  may  flow  to  our  schools 
and  colleges. 


Total    +255,111,100 

Changes — Fiscal  year  1977  advance  funded 
programs  compared  with  1976  comparable 
appropriations 

Title  I.  grants   for  the  dis- 
advantaged   -- -i  $150,  000,  000 

Support      and       innovation 

grants    I  11,633,852 

School  libraries  and  Instruc- 
tional  resources :  10,  000,  000 

Handicapped      State     grant 
program    

Adult  education 


- 10.  000,  000 
+  4,000,000 


Total 


185,  633.  852 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  these  make 
the  necessaiT  distinctions  and  put  H.R. 
5901  into  its  proper  perspective.  Some 
data  available  on  H.R.  5901  does  not 
readily  make  this  necessary  comparison. 
In  these  tables  the  fiscal  year  1976  con- 
ference agreement  figure  contains  the 
advanced  funding  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
while  the  fiscal  year  1975  figure  does 
not  contain  the  advanced  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  Since  there  is  a  $186 
million  increase  in  advanced  funds,  from 
fiscal  year  1976  to  fiscal  year  1977,  the 
net  increase  in  all  programs  for  the  Edu- 
cation Division  from  fiscal  year  1975  to 
fiscal  year  1976  is  made  to  appear 
inflated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  unfortu- 
nate veto  decision  by  the  President  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  change  the  fimding 
priorities  already  enacted  into  law.  The 
student  assistance  authorizing  legisla- 
tion is  expiring  in  June  1976.  This  and 
other  parts  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
are  under  active  consideration  in  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
We  are  carefully  reviewing  the  operation 
of  these  programs.  Yet  to  date  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  no  comprehen- 
sive legislative  proposal  for  their  exten- 
sion. We  have  only  this  veto  and  the 
consistently  unrealistic  budget  proposals 
which  repeat  recommendations  previ- 
ously rejected  by  the  Congress.  Possibly 
a  new  Secretary  at  HEW  will  be  able  to 
provide  more  realism.  David  Matthews 
is  himself  a  former  university  president. 


AGONY    AND    SOUL    SEARCHING    IN 
CORPORATE  BOARD  ROOM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  a  remarkable 
byline  article  by  Jerry  Landauer  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  today  stemming 
from  the  hearings  of  the  Multi-National 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  th;  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  3J,  1975] 

When  the  Boss  Gets  in  Tbouble 

( By  Jerry  Landauer ) 

Washington. — Businessmen  are  forever 
asking  why  their  reputations  keep  dropping 
in  tlie  eyes  of  the  public.  For  part  of  the 
answer,  they  might  look  at  what's  been  hap- 
pening in  the  board  rooms  and  executive 
suites  of  Northrop  Corp..  Ashland  Oil  Inc., 
and  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

The  chief  executive  officers  of  these  three 
large  companies— Thomas  V.  Jones,  Orin  E. 
Atkins,  and  W.  F.  Martin — have  been  found 
guUty,  or  have  conceded  they  were  guilty,  of 
unlawful  use  of  company  funds.  The  mis- 
conduct generally  involved  the  creation  and 
Illegal  disbursement  of  corporate  slush  funds 
for  political  purposes. 

The  lawbreaking.  in  Itself,  Is  remarkable. 
Men  of  such  stature  might  be  assumed  to 
have  personal  standards  that  would  rule  out 
Illegality,  particularly  when  It  consists  of 
efforts  to  subvert  the  American  political 
process. 

But  what  Is  perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
the  lawbreaking  Is  the  manner  in  which  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  three  companies 
have  responded  to  it.  Par  from  firing  the 
men.  the  boards  have  Issued  expressions  of 
support  for  the  wrongdoers.  Furthermore, 
directors  of  Phillips  and  Ashland  even  have 
sought  to  excuse  the  Illegality  by  arguing 
that  such  practices  were  widespread  or  that 
the  men  didn't  know  the  laws  were  being 
enforced. 

And  today,  Messrs.  Jones,  Atkins  and  Mar- 
tin are  continuing  to  run  Northrop.  Ashland 
and  Phillips. 

Several  other  cases,  loosely  similar  to  these, 
have  come  to  light,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
Investigations  related  to  Watergate.  But  of 
those  that  have  been  resolved  so  far,  these 
three  best  typify  the  type  of  violations  In- 
volved. Also,  they  well  Ulustrate  the  forgive- 
and-forget  approach  that  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing as  the  meet  prevalent  response  of  cor- 
porate directors  to  this  latest  wave  of  high- 
level  illegality. 
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While  corporate  directors,   am 
efactors   themselves,   have   been 
variety  of  self-serving  Justlficat 
this  wrongdoing,  hardly  anyone 
slblllty  In  American  business  has 
sternly  against  the  actions  of  his 
week.    Irving   S.    Shapiro,    chalri^an 
Pont  Co.,  did  acknowledge,  howevi 
illegal  campaign  contributions  of 
panles  "have  cast  a  cloud  on 
nnd    the    credibility    of    corporations 
Shapiro  reaffirmed  Du  Font's 
corporate    contributions    to    f( 
palgns   (such  contributions  are 
announced  ttiat  the  company  Is 
a  public  register  of  solicitations  c 
trlbutlons    from.    Du    Pont,   exec 
sonally.  Such  candor  on  the  subject 
cal  contributions  Is  far  from 
business,  however. 

Meanwhile,   the   Securities   anc 
Commission  has  brought  suits 
offenders  and  has  Implied  that 
ahead  unless  businessmen  theiusi 
end  to  the  abuses. 

PUBLIC    LOSS    OF    CONFIDlNf:E 

Commissioner  A.  A.  Sommer  Jr 
discussed  the  problem  in  a  speec;  i 
day.  He  noted  a  Harris  Poll  reportl 
number  of  Americans  expressing  a 
of    confidence"    In     business 
dropped  from  56 'c  to  27',.   betwe^ 
1973.  •■Businessmen,"  Mr.  Somm< 
been  singularly  slow  to  raise 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  their 
nessmen,  conduct  which  Inevltabjy 
businessmen." 

Referring  to  revelations  of  "dec^t 
and  devlousness"   among   promi 
rate  officials,  Mr.  Sommer  declared 
time  for  businessmen  to  devise 
community  a  means  of  develo 
forcing  a  code  of  responsibility." 
added,  "constantly  complains  of 
slon  of  government  in  Its  affairs 
of  no  better  antidote  to  this  ten 
strong  action  by  businessmen  to 
that  they  are  truly  concerned 
duct  of  their  fellow  businessmen 

The  companies  known  to  have 
law  by  contributing  corporate  funhs 
c'ent  Nixon's  1972  campaign  lnclt|de 
.America's  largest:   Gulf  Oil  Corp 
Tire   &    Rubber    Co.,    Branlff 
American  Airlines  Inc.  and  Mlnne^o 
A:  Manufacturing  Co. 

Of  all  the  slush-fund  cases, 
at  3M  does  It  appear  possible  that 
tive  might  go  to  Jail.  Some  3M 
gaged   In   suspicious   tax 
retrieving  $100  bills  paid  as 
Switzerland,  funds  that  then  wen 
into  political  campaigns.  Two 
tives  have  been  indicted  for  tax 
convicted,  could  go  to  JaU. 

The  generally  light  Judicial 
wrongdoers  stems  partly  from  a 
slon  made  by  Watergate  Special 
Archibald  Cox  in  October  1973. 
the  near-Impossibility  of 
rate  slush  funds  without  help  fr(Jm 
Mr.  Cox  announced   that   his 
charge  the  "primarily  responsible' 
official  in  each  case  with  a 
rather  than  a  felony.  He  hoped. 
It  turned  out,  th&t  this  would 
panles   to   come   forward 
admissions  of  guilt. 

As  these  misdemeanor  cases 
court.  Judges  have  tended  to  go 
first  offenders  Involved.  Thus  the 
far  have  consisted  only  of 
fines. 

To  understand  the  slush-fund 
it's  useful  to  look  closely  at 
Phillips,  Northrop  and  Ashland, 
quite  a  bit  Is  known  now.  partly 
public  documents  arising  from 
tlons. 
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At  Phillips,  Mr.  Martin  became  Involved,  as 
senior  vice  president,  In  a  complex  kickback 
scheme  requiring  overseas  contractors  to 
channel  $2.6  million  through  foreign  con- 
duits for  deposit  in  Swiss  accounts;  of  this 
sum  the  company  allocated  $585,000  for 
political  purposes.  Mr.  Martin  accepted  the 
task  in  1968  of  "monitoring"  kickback  pay- 
ments from  one  contractor  and  he  moved 
cash  from  Switzerland  to  company  head- 
quarters. As  president  of  Phillips  in  1973,  Mr. 
Martin  personally  gave  corporate  cash  to  two 
tlghc-fitted  subordinates  who  didn't  care  to 
spend  even  $500  of  their  own  money  lor 
tickets  to  political  dinners.  Mr.  Martin  wasn't 
cha.-ged  with  any  crime.  In  accord  with  the 
policy  laid  down  by  Prosecutor  Cox,  the  gov- 
ernmeut  negotiated  a  misdemer.nor  plea  with 
Mr.  J!artin's  predecessor,  WllUaiu  W.  Keeler; 
Mr.  Keeler  was  fined  $1,000. 

No  A'  that  the  slush  fund  has  been  uncov- 
ered, the  Phillips  board  concedes  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's "participation  In  the  program  of  un- 
lawful political  contributions."  But  the 
directors.  In  a  special  report  to  sharehold- 
ers, sought  to  excuse  him  saying  he  had 
"for  the  most  part"  merely  "acquiesced" 
In  misconduct  Initiated  long  ago  by  his  su- 
periors. The  directors  added  that  to  take 
"any  action"  against  hhn  would  "distract" 
him  from  making  money  for  shareholders. 

At  Northrop,  Mr.  Jones  masterminded 
an  elaborate  plan  to  launder  corporate 
money  through  a  consultant  In  Paris.  Some 
$50,000  from  this  slush  fund  went  (luiknown 
to  Mr.  Jones)  for  hush-money  payments  to 
the  Watergate  burglars.  To  conceal  the  Il- 
legal fund,  Mr.  Jones  Induced  three  North- 
rop e.vecutlves  to  prepare  bogus,  back- 
dated promls.sory  notes  intended  to  prove 
that  an  earlier  $100,000  Northrop  payment 
to  the  Nixon  campaign  hadn't  come  from 
corporate  coflers,  in  violation  of  law. 

The  Senate  Watergate  Committee,  In  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  described  the  follow- 
ing activities  of  Mr.  Jones  In  connection 
with  the  slush  fund:  He  personally  brought 
the  bogus  documents  to  Washington;  he 
prepared  fake  correspondence  with  the 
Paris  consultant;  he  lied  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office;  he  signed  an  untruthful 
answer  to  questionnaires  from  the  Water- 
gate Commltttee;  he  lied  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  he  gave  per- 
jured testimony  to  a  federal  grand  Jury 
(which  Watergate  prosecutors  let  blm  re- 
cant), 

Mr.  Jones  pleaded  guilty  to  a  felony.  He 
could  have  been  imprisoned  for  five  years, 
but  Federal  Judge  George  Hart  Instead 
levied  a  $5,000  fine  on  the  executive — who 
was  earning  $225,000  a  year. 

Even  before  Mr.  Jones'  sentencing  In 
May,  1974,  the  Northrop  board  agreed  to 
keep  him  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Jones 
agreed  to  reimburse  Northrop  for  Illegal 
contributions  and  for  "other  company  ex- 
penses which  have  resulted  from  these 
contributions."  Six  months  later,  however, 
the  board — while  praising  his  "integrity" — 
waived  the  reimbursement  pledge.  In- 
stead of  repaying  his  share  of  Northrop's 
$1  million  outlay  for  lawyers  and  auditors, 
Mr.  Jones  was  permitted  to  pay  Just  $50,000 — 
which  the  company  quietly  loaned  him,  at 
less  than  the  prime  rate  of  Interest. 

Then,  In  Senate  testimony  last  month, 
Mr.  Jones  acknowledged  that  he  may  have 
unintentionally  signaled  subordinates  to 
pay  $450,000  in  bribes  to  two  generals  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  FoUowlug  this  new  disclo- 
sure, Northrop's  directors  burdened  Mm 
with  a  "heavy  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  irregularities  and  improprieties"  within 
the  company.  They  accepted  his  resignation 
as  chairman — but  kept  him  on  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  although  they 
Implied  that  be  might  be  replaced  in  the 
next  year.  Northrop's  growth  "can  to  a  large 


measure  be  credited  to  his  efforts,"  directors 
said. 

While  at  Ashland  Oil  .  .  . 

Similarly,  directors  of  Ashland  OH  forgave 
chief  executive  officer  Orln  Atkins  for  being 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  (the  executive 
pleaded  no  contest).  They  also  excused  his 
participation  in  generating  an  $800,000  slush 
fund  and  his  "error"  In  making  "Inaccurate  " 
statements  to  Watergate  prosecutors  about 
illegal  political  payments. 

Mr.  Atkins  once  personally  withdrew 
$125,000  from  the  company's  account  In  a 
Geneva  bank  and  carried  half  the  cash  to 
corprrate  headquarters  In  Ashland,  Ky., 
where  it  eventually  was  used  for  political 
coutiibutions.  (The  company's  assistant  sec- 
retary carried  the  other  hnlf.)  Nevertheless. 
Ashland's  directors  are  unanimously  resolved 
to  keep  Mr.  Atkins  on  the  Job.  Like  North- 
rop's board,  A.shland's  pointed  to  the  com- 
pany's growth  under  Mr.  Arklns'  "forceful 
leadership."  Mr.  Atkins  merely  acted  In  what 
he  thought  was  the  co"mpany's  "best  hi- 
terests,"  the  board  explained,  and  in  any 
case  he  didn't  think  ferleral  laws  prohibiting 
corporate  contribti tlons  were  being  enforced. 

This  arg-ument.  Implying  that  a  law's  non- 
enforcement  somehow  Justifies  Its  violation, 
isn't  baaed  on  fact.  "U.S.  Starts  Enforcing 
Lav,'3  Barring  Political  Gifts  by  Firms, 
Unions,"  a  front-page  headline  in  this  news- 
paper said  in  November,  1969.  An  accompany- 
hig  article  cited  indictments  that  had  been 
brought  against  10  corporations  and  It 
quoted  warnings  that  the  government  would 
henceforth  prosecute  not  only  corporations 
but  executives,  too.  "It's  going  to  be  hard 
for  anybody  to  plead  surprise  after  so  many 
prosecutions  in  such  a  short  time,"  an  assist- 
ant attorney  general  was  quoted  as  saying. 

In  fact,  the  Justice  Department  leveled 
a  13-count  indictment  In  1971  against  United 
Mine  Workers  President  W.  A.  (Tony) 
Boyle  for  arranging  $49,250  In  Illegal  union 
political  gifts.  Mr.  Boyle's  widely  publicized 
trial  began  Just  as  corporations  were  restock- 
ing slush  funds  for  election  year  1972,  In 
June  the  tmion  boss  was  found  guilty  on  all 
coiuits.  The  government  demanded  a  maxi- 
mtim  sentence  in  order  to  deter  "others  In 
a  position  of  trust."  A  federal  Judge  sent 
him  to  Jail  for  three  years. 


INVASIONS  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  our  entire 
tax  system  of  self-assessment  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  privacy.  Yet  this 
principle  has  been  invaded  in  too  many 
cases  in  recent  years.  In  fiscal  1973,  the 
IRS  investigated  58  cases  in  which  con- 
fidential tax  information  was  allegedly 
disclosed  illegally  to  outside  interests. 
The  number  of  cases  Jumped  to  103  in 
fiscal  1974  and  in  only  the  first  3  months 
of  fiscal  1975  the  IRS  has  completed  or 
has  under  investigation  a  total  of  119 
cases.  ThLs  clearly  indicates  the  need  for 
action. 

To  help  remedy  this  situation,  I  have 
joined  with  Senator  Weicker  and  26  of 
my  other  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
S.  199,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  authority  for 
Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure of  the  information  it  contains. 
This  measure  would  require  tlie  President 
to  request,  In  WTlting,  the  tax  return  of 
any  taxpayer  in  a  matter  not  connected 
with  tax  collection  or  enforcement  of  tax 
laws.  This  bill  has  already  won  the  sup- 
port of  President  Ford  and  IRS  Com- 
missioner Alexander.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  bill  speedy  approval 
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and  restore  the  principle  of  confiden- 
tiality to  the  returns  of  every  American 
taxpayer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  a 
news  story  by  Alan  Emory,  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  'Washington  correspondent  on  this 
subject  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Water- 
town,  N.Y.  Thursday,  July  17.  1975  ] 

Invasion  of  Pbivact  Spurs  Tax  Form  Bill 
(By  Allan  Emory) 

Washington. — Two  years  ago  a  special 
agent  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  dis- 
covered copies  of  a  taxpayer's  income  tax 
returns  attached  to  a  report  by  a  private  in- 
vestigator retained  by  an  Insurance  firm. 

Larry  S.  Dabrow,  an  IRS  revenue  officer  In 
Philadelphia,  eventually  admitted  he  had 
provided  the  copies  to  retain  the  private  eye's 
good  will,  because  the  Insurance  Investigator 
had  helped  provide  him  with  Information, 

A  four-year  employe  of  the  IRS  Midwest 
Service  Center  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sold  con- 
fidential tax  Information  to  two  private  de- 
tectives for  $25  in  cash.  The  information 
came  from  a  tax  return  of  a  former  husband 
of  a  client  of  one  of  the  detectives, 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Cottrell  Morris  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Franchise  Tax  Board  was  in- 
dicted in  1968  for  converting,  selling  and  im- 
properly disclosing  photocopies  of  federal  in- 
come tax  returns  of  three  taxpayers. 

According  to  the  IRA,  Dabrow  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  probation  and  fined  $350 
last  year, 

Mrs.  Patricia  McNally,  the  Kansas  City  IRS 
employe,  changed  a  not-guilty  plea  to  nolo 
contendare  and  was  placed  on  30  days'  pro- 
bation after  the  Judge  said  he  would  have 
ordered  her  Jailed  had  it  not  been  for  a  small 
dependent  child.  The  two  private  detectives, 
arrested  and  charged  with  conspiracy,  pleaded 
guilty  and  were  fined  $250  each,  as  well  as 
being  placed  on  probation  for  two  years. 

Mrs.  Morris  received  a  six-month  suspended 
sentence,  was  placed  on  probation  for  three 
years  and  was  fined  $500. 

The  IRS  said  It  completed  58  cases  of  in- 
come tax  information  disclosure  In  fiscal  1973, 
another  103  cases  the  following  year  and,  be- 
tween June  30  and  Sept.  30,  1974,  wound  up 
30  more  cases,  with  89  listed  as  pending. 

Criminal  prosecutions  Included  the  three 
cases  listed,  and  that  of  Revenue  Officer 
James  L.  Seago,  Sr.,  stationed  In  San  Jose, 
Calif,  The  IRS  says  Seago  gave  private  in- 
vestigator John  A.  Peame  of  San  Jose  a  copy 
of  a  tax  return  in  return  for  plane  tickets  to 
British  Columbia  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Both  men  were  Indicted  on  bribery,  dis- 
closure and  conspiracy  charges,  and  both 
were  found  guUty  In  1971.  Seago  was  given 
a  year's  probation,  while  the  investigator  re- 
ceived a  suspended  year's  prison  sentence, 
three  years'  probation  and  a  $1,000  fine.  The 
convictions  were  upheld  in  1972. 

Congress  Is  now  considering  legislation  to 
tighten  the  privacy  of  individual  income  tax 
returns. 

IRS  Commissioner  Donald  C.  Alexander  has 
given  his  blessing  to  tough  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Jerry  Litton.  D-Mo.,  and  Sen. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  R-Conn.,  which  re- 
ceived Pi-esldent  Ford's  endorsement  at  a 
White  House  meeting  In  October. 

Since  then,  however,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  complained  that  the  legislation 
would  hamper  criminal  prosecutions. 

The  legislation  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  request,  In  writing,  the  tax  return 
of  any  taxpayer  in  a  matter  not  connected 
with  tax  collection  or  enforcement  of  tax 
laws. 

Now  any  federal  agency  head  may  inspect 
a  return  if  he  maintains  it  Involves  a  matter 
officially  before  his  agency.  State  and  local 


officials  also  may  have  access  to  returns.  So 
may  congressional  committees. 

Asst.  IRS  Commissioner  W.  C.  Rankin,  Jr., 
says  the  IRS  has  Investigated  "more  than 
200  complaints  of  alleged  disclosure  viola- 
tions In  the  last  three  years  alone,"  The  In- 
quiry program  became  formalized  in  March, 
1972.  Only  four  cases  were  prosecuted. 

Rankin  said  many  complaints  were  found 
"without  •  •  •  taxpayers  had  liens  filed 
against  them  that  were  a  matter  of  public 
record.  In  other  cases,  he  added,  taxpayers 
themselves  turned  data  over  to  attorneys  or 
courts  In  domestic  proceedings. 

In  three  cases,  however,  the  IRS  released 
Information  under  the  disclosure  laws,  only 
to  have  it  released  by  another  individually 
illegally. 

One  Involved  former  Gov.  David  Hall  of 
Oklahoma,  whose  1971  and  1972  tax  returns 
were  given  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  West- 
ern Oklahoma  District  by  the  IRS.  On  March 
25,  1974,  a  federal  court  order  required  grand 
Jury  Information  to  be  disclosed  to  the  IRS 
and  all  other  evidence  be  handed  over  to  the 
Oklahoma  attorney  general.  » 

The  \JS.  attorney's  office,  said  Rankin, 
complying  with  the  court  order,  "erroneously 
released  tax  information  relating  to  Gover- 
nor Hall  to  the  Oklahoma  state  attorney  gen- 
eral's office,  which.  In  turn,  made  the  Infor- 
mation available  to  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa state  legislature." 

In  another  case  the  U.S.  attorney  for  North 
Carolina's  eastern  district  resigned  after  ap- 
parently making  Improper  disclosures  of  tax 
information.  The  Information  turned  up  in 
1972  articles  In  Raleigh  and  Charlotte  news- 
papers Indicating  the  IRS  regional  counsel 
had  recommended  criminal  prosecution  of 
13  persons  involved  in  a  1968  political  cam- 
paign, citing  names,  city  locations  and  back- 
ground Information  on  the  13. 

The  third  centered  on  New  Hampshire  Gov. 
Meldrlm  Thomson's  apparent  use  of  Infor- 
mation from  federal  tax  returns  for  non-tax 
purposes. 

New  Hampshire  law  requires  business  re- 
turns filed  with  the  state  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  portion  of  the  federal  tax  return. 

Rankin  maintained  It  was  "impossible  to 
determine  whether  there  had  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  federal  disclosure  statute"  since 
the  Information  could  have  come  from  state 
records,  rather  than  from  the  IRS. 
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EXPLORATORY  DRILLING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  even- 
ing the  Senate  engaged  in  an  intense  and 
heated  debate  over  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Jackson  to  S.  521,  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Management 
Act.  The  amendment,  which  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  46  to  41,  provided 
for  an  experimental  program  in  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
contract  for  exploratory  drilling  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  This  drilling 
would  be  limited  to  the  purposes  of 
either:  First,  determining  the  presence  or 
absence  of  commercial  quantities  of  oil  or 
gas;  or  second,  exploring  geological 
structures  for  national  security  or  envir- 
onmental reasons  or  to  expedite  develop- 
ment in  frontier  areas.  Funding  for  the 
experimental  program  would  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $500  million. 

During  the  debate  hi  the  Senate,  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  asserted  re- 
peatedly that  this  exploratory  drilling 
program  would  be  the  "fUst  step  toward 
nationalization  of  the  oil  Industry,"  rep- 
resenting an  unprecedented  Intiiision 
by  the  Federal  Gtovemment  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  competition  with  oil  producing 
companies. 


Mr.  President,  if  I  thought  for  1  minute 
that  such  a  program  actually  was  the 
first  step  toward  nationalization  of  the 
oil  industry,  I  would  have  opposed  it 
vigorously.  I  have  opposed  all  proposals 
for  Federal  oil  and  gas  corporations  and 
similar  unwarranted  interventions  into 
the  private  sector.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  Umited  exploratory 
drilling  program  would  not  lead  in  the 
direction  of  nationalization. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  simply 
to  provide  the  means  for  our  Government 
to  learn  more  about  the  energy  resources 
that  are  in  the  public  domain.  The  oil 
and  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  this  fading  era  of  fossil  fuels  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
how  much  of  this  form  of  energy  we  have 
left. 

A  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  demonstrated  just  how  little  we 
now  know  about  our  resources.  The  latest 
Geological  Survey  report  estimated  that 
our  Nation's  total  undiscovered  reserves 
of  oil  are  only  about  one-third  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  same  agency 
just  1  year  ago.  In  other  words,  the  bottle 
on  the  shelf  is  only  one-third  full. 

If  our  imports  were  embargoed  and  we 
had  to  rely  completely  on  our  own  do- 
mestic oil  resources,  these  total  undis- 
covered reserves  would  last  only  8  to  21 
years  at  present  consumption  rates.  It  is 
well  known  that  if  we  had  to  rely  solely 
on  domestic  sources,  our  proven  oil  re- 
serves would  last  only  10  years  at  present 
consumption  rates,  so  it  is  crucial  for  our 
energy  survival  that  we  obtain  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  our  undiscovered  re- 
serves. An  exploratory  drilling  program 
under  contract  by  the  private  sector  to 
the  Interior  Department  would  help  to 
obtain  such  an  accurate  estimate.  It  is 
not  enough  to  confirm  the  presence  of 
geological  formations  conducive  to  oil 
and  gas.  The  actual  presence  of  the  oil 
and  gas  must  be  confirmed  by  driUing. 

A  more  accurate  estimate  of  imdiscov- 
ered  reserves  would  also  be  beneficial  to 
the  Government  in  determining  the 
value  of  its  leases.  In  the  past,  the  leasing 
of  offshore  oil  lands  has  often  resembled 
a  roulette  game,  with  high  stakes  for 
both  the  Government  and  the  industry. 
An  exploratory  drilling  program  would 
help  to  reduce  the  risk  for  both,  provide 
greater  assurance  that  the  public  will 
obtain  adequate  revenues  from  the 
leases,  and  allow  greater  opportimity  for 
the  entry  of  smaller  producers  into  the 
lease  bidding  competition. 

For  these  reason,  I  voted  for  the  ex- 
ploratory drilling  amendment  to  the  OCS 
management  bill.  I  will  fight  any  effort 
to  distort  this  program  so  as  to  fulfill 
the  fears  of  its  opponents. 


BUDGET  BUSTING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  vote  against  a 
conference  report  which  makes  signif- 
icant Improvements  in  child  nutrition 
programs.  As  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  I  have  fought  many  battles  to  im- 
prove and  expand  these  programs. 
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However,  the  Senate  will  be  f f  ced  with 
a  choice  between  approving  a  WU  which 
goes  well  above  the  first  concurfent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  approved  by  the 
Senate  or  adhering  to  the  guidelines  we 
have  adopted. 

I  cannot  support  unnecessar;r  budget- 
breaking  spending  for  nutrition  pro- 
grams anymore  than  I  can  for  military 
construction.  I  do  this  with  tte  imder- 
standing  that  there  is  room  f  )r  signif- 
icant compromise  on  the  cos*  of  the 
nutrition  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  tl  le  Senate 
managers  of  the  bill  have  agned  to  re- 
convene the  conference  comnittee  and 
propose  an  amendment  whi^h  would 
significantly  reduce  its  cost.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  this  efiforl  was  re- 
buffed by  House  managers  foi   the  bill. 

If  the  Senate  votes  against  this  con- 
ference committee  report,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  conference  committee  will  be 
able  to  adopt  the  proposed  reduction 
suggested  by  Senate  managers.  fThis  pro- 
posal is  acceptable  to  many  of  tke  strong- 
est supporters  of  child  nutrlltion  pro- 
grams. By  voting  against  the  conference 
committee  report  I  feel  I  can  both  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  childj  nutrition 
programs  and  at  the  same  timt  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  new  congressional 
budgeting  procedures. 


MARKUP  PLANNED  FOR 
INSPECTION  LEGISLA1 


iRAIN 
ION 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagiies  a  letter 
which  Senator  Dole  and  I  hme  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Forestry  and  Agriculture  regarding  the 
current  grain  inspection  problem. 

On  September  11,  the  Forelgi  Agricul- 
tural Policy  Subcommittee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Ppductlon, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  i  of  Prices 
will  conduct  a  markup  session  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88  which  Is  designed  to 
help  alleviate  the  current  grain  inspec- 
tion problems  which  have  beet  reported 
in  great  detail  in  the  news  niedia. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
along  with  the  Senators  DolW  and  Tal- 
XADGK  would  basically  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  immediate  problems  before  us. 
It  would  Increase  the  penaltlts  for  law 
violations  and  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  a  number  of  Important 
authorities  to  clear  up  this  situation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  yet  provided  its  reconunenflatlons  for 
permanent  legislation,  and  it  looks  now 
as  if  the  Department  wiU  nbt  be  for- 
warding Its  recommendatlonf  for  per- 
manent changes  for  some  tlnie  to  come. 
Before  finalizing  permanent  legisla- 
tion, a  ntimber  of  Issues  miist  be  re- 
solved, including  whether  changes  may 
be  required  In  the  grades  andl  standards 
for  grain,  whether  the  weighing  pro 
cedxu'es  should  be  changed,  and,  above 
all,  what  changes  may  be  neejded  in  our 
grain  inspection  system. 

The  chah-man  of  the  Houj«  AgriciU 
tural   Committee,   Congressiaan   Foley, 
and  I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 


OCace  to  conduct  an  in-depth  study  which 
would  help  provide  a  soUd  foundation 
for  permanent  legislation.  This  study  will 
not  be  completed  xmtll  early  1978. 

Obviously,  we  will  need  to  gather  ad- 
ditional information  on  some  of  these 
basic  issues. 

This  is  an  extremely  complex  problem, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  act  Irresponsi- 
bly. We  want  to  help  rather  than  jeop- 
ardize our  export  markets. 

We  have  already  held  extensive  hear- 
ings, and  our  investigators  have  been 
amasiing  a  wealth  of  information.  We 
have  now  been  able  to  add  some  tempo- 
rary staff  which  should  be  helpful  in 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  subcommittees 
will  be  able  to  report  out  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  was  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Agricth-tuse 

and  porkstrt. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  31.  1975. 
Hou.  Dick  Clark, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washingion,  D.C. 

Deab  Dick:  On  June  4  we  introduced,  to- 
gether with  the  Chairman,  S.J.  Res.  88,  an 
emergency  bill  to  provide  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  restore  confi- 
dence In  the  U.S.  Grain  Inspection  System. 
Subsequently,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Pol- 
icy Subcommittee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing  and  Sta- 
buizatlon  of  Prices  have  held  Joint  bearings 
on  both  the  grain  Inspection  system  and 
S.J.  Res.  88. 

On  June  19  the  subcommittees  beard  ex- 
tensive testimony  Irom  Under  Secretary 
CampbeU  and  other  USDA  officials.  In  addi- 
tion, 25  questions  were  proposed  to  Under 
Secretary  Campbell  to  clarify  questions 
raised  In  the  June  19  hearing.  These  ques- 
tions and  answers  are  contained  In  Volume 
1-A  of  the  hearing  record. 

On  July  8  the  subcommittees  conducted 
hearings  on  S.J.  Bes.  88  and  heard  from  all 
interested  parties  who  wished  to  testify.  This 
hearing  record,  which  will  contain  a  great 
deal  of  Information  in  addition  to  the  state- 
ments made  on  July  8,  wlU  be  pubUshed 
shortly.  Therefore,  we  have  established  a  good 
hearing  record  on  which  to  base  considera- 
tion of  corrective  legislation. 

In  the  attached  letter  of  June  24  we  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General  to  do  a  very 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  entire  grain 
marketing  system — from  country  elevator  to 
fM-elgn  port.  We  requested  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  do  a  complete  and  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  not  only  grading 
and  inspection  of  grain,  but  also  the  han- 
dling, drying  and  transportation  of  grain. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  indicates  that 
it  cannot  possibly  have  a  final  report  ready 
before  February  16,  1976.  However,  we  do 
expect  to  receive  interim  reports. 

On  July  28  the  Senate  approved  the  Com- 
mittee's request  for  additional  funding  to 
carry  out  the  investigation.  Therefore,  we 
now  have  the  services  of  a  full-time  investi- 
gatory attorney,  as  well  as  the  investigators 
who  have  been  assigned  to  us  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  In  addition,  the  regular 
Committee  staff  wUl  be  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  this  investigation. 


Once  an  Investigation  such  as  this  Is  be- 
gun, it  must  be  carried  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion  and  every  abuse  must  be  thor- 
oughly aired.  Indeed,  the  request  we  have 
made  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
its  commitment  to  fulflU  this  request  In- 
sures that  such  a  thorough  investigation  will 
take  place. 

However,  In  the  meantime  the  continued 
disclosure  of  wrongdoing  and  problems  lu 
our  grain  export  system  could  seriously 
jeopardize  our  reputation  as  a  reliable  sup- 
plier of  grain  in  world  markets.  Therefore, 
we  believe  It  is  Imperative  that  the  CongTes.s 
move  promptly  to  pass  corrective  legislation. 

A  number  of  approaches  have  been  sug- 
gested— ranging  from  increased  and  improved 
Federal  supervision  of  our  current  system 
to  an  all -Federal  system.  Whatever  course  of 
action  the  Congress  decides  to  take,  two 
things  are  clearly  evident: 

( 1 )  It  will  take  the  Congress  some  time  to 
agree  on  good  permanent  legislation.  This 
is  true  because  a  host  of  Issues  must  be  con- 
sidered. We  must  consider  Federal  super- 
vision of  weights  as  well  as  grades,  the  effi- 
cacy and  appropriateness  of  the  grades  and 
standards  themselves,  and  problems  in  the 
handling  aud  transportation  of  grain  which 
may  have  an  impact  on  grain  quality. 

(2)  Even  if  we  Immediately  enacted  per- 
manent legislation  to  change  our  present 
system  to  an  all-Federal  or  a  Federal-State 
system,  it  would  take  two  to  three  years  to 
fully  Implement  such  a  system.  Hundreds  of 
additional  grain  Inspectors  would  have  to  be 
hired.  According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture It  takes  one  to  three  years  to  fully 
train  a  grain  inspector.  If  legislation  for  a 
Federal-State  cooperative  program  ts  en- 
acted, it  would  take  some  time  to  work  out 
cooperative  Federal -State  agreements. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  the  wiser  course 
Is  to  pass  temporary  legislation  such  as  S.J. 
Res.  88,  which  would  increase  criminal  sanc- 
tions and  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
greatly  expanded  authority  to  immediately 
take  corrective  action  to  restore  confidence 
In  our  grain  exports  during  the  current  mar- 
keting year.  Such  an  approach  would  in  no 
way  Jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  long-term, 
comprehensive  legislation  which  would 
eventually  be  considered.  However,  it  would 
protect  our  grain  exports,  our  farmers,  and 
our  economy  whUe  we  condxiet  the  Investi- 
gation and  undertake  thorough  consideration 
of  permanent  legislation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production,  Marketing  and  Stabilization  ol 
Prices  will  hold  a  Joint  executive  session  on 
September  11  at  10:00  A.M.  We  ask  for  your 
support  of  8.J.  Res.  88,  with  any  modifica- 
tions you  may  wish  to  propose. 
With  every  good  wish,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Homphret, 
C7i airman.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Policy. 
Bob  Dole. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INVASION 
OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  7  years  ago 
foreign  troops  put  an  end  to  Czecho- 
slovakia's spring  of  freedom.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  remember  the  demo- 
cratic aspirations  of  tlie  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  as  this  mihappy  anni- 
versary approaches. 

Between  the  two  world  wars,  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  which  was 
created  with  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican negotiators  at  the  Versailles  peace 
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conference,   was    a   model   of   political 
democracy  and  social  progress. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Czechoslovak 
people — and  to  the  tenacity  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  itself — that  their  commit- 
ment to  democracy  has  not  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  adversity  which  befell  them 
in  1948. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pmdlng  business  is  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  6674. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fm-ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:01  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  August  1,  1975,  at  9  a.m. 


PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate?  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  31, 1975 : 

Federal  Railroad  Administhation 

Asaph  H.  Hall,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 


Federal  Power  Commission 
John  HoUlday  Holloman  in,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission tor  the  remainder  cA  the  term  ex- 
piring June  22,  1976. 

Department  of  Labor 
Robert    O.    Aders,    of    Ohio,    to    be    Under 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

National  Mediaiton  Board 
George  S.  Ives,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1,  1978. 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 

Administration 
James  D.  Isblster,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

The  Judiciary 

Richard  D.  Rogers,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RICHMOND.  CALIF.- 
AND  NOW 


-THEN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  August  7,  1975,  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, Calif,  will  be  celebrating  Its  70th 
anniversary  as  a  chartered  city.  And  in- 
deed, Richmond  has  a  great  deal  to  cele- 
brate. This  city  has  emerged  from  a  small 
village  farm  commimlty  into  a  city 
which  has  more  unrealized  potential 
than  any  other  city  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area. 

Before  the  war  Richmond,  CaUf .  was  a 
small  Industrial  city  sprawled  along  a 
low-lying  point  on  the  northeastern 
shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  At  that  time, 
24,000  people  lived  in  one-family  houses 
on  the  unshaded  streets,  chiefly  support- 
ed by  the  4,000  who  worked  In  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  refinery,  the  Ford  assembly  plant, 
and  a  dozen  smaller  Industries  on  the 
marshy  waterfront.  Storage  tanks  dotted 
the  hills  of  Point  Richmond,  and  the 
smell  of  oil  hung  heavy  In  the  air.  It  was 
not  a  pretty  place — Richmond  people 
who  could  afford  to,  lived  outside  the 
limits  on  the  El  Cerrito  hills,  and  motor- 
ists knew  it  only  as  a  place  to  drive 
through — but  it  was  law-abiding,  finan- 
cially sound,  with  good  schools  and  a 
good  government.  Richmond  prided  it- 
self on  its  efficiency  and  self-sufficiency. 
Things  were  going  along  fine  and  most 
people  were  pretty  well  satisfied.  Every- 
body knew  everybody  else,  and  market- 
ing on  Macdonald  Avenue  left  plenty  of 
time  for  chatting  on  street  comers,  ad- 
miring the  view  of  Movmt  Tamalpals 
across  the  bay. 

By  1945  the  view  was  about  the  only 
thing  left  of  the  old  Richmond.  Four 
Kaiser  shipyards  and  a  prefabrication 
plant  had  been  built  on  the  waterfront. 


As  a  result,  100,000  people  lived  where 
24.000  lived  before.  Huge  barracks-like 
public  housing  projects  covered  the  mud 
flats  between  the  harbor  and  the  town. 
The  sidewalks  were  blocked  by  gaping 
strangers  in  cowboy  boots,  blue  jeans,  and 
sombreros.  Women  in  slacks  and  leather 
jackets  and  shiny  scalers'  helmets  waited 
in  long  lines  to  buy  food.  Nobody  knew 
anybody,  children  went  to  over-crowded 
schools  in  two  shifts.  Streets  cracked 
under  heavy  traffic,  and  overloaded  sew- 
ers were  backed  up.  City  expenditures 
rose  from  $800,000  in  1940  to  $1,800,000 
in  1944:  the  income  from  property  taxes 
from  $700,000  to  only  $1,070,000. 

Old  Richmondites  were  torn  between 
pride  and  resentment.  They  were  proud 
of  the  yards,  of  the  ships  sliding  into  the 
bay — one-fifth  of  all  the  Liberty  ships 
were  built  in  Richmond.  But  they  felt 
their  privacy  had  been  destroyed.  A  few 
of  them  moved  away  to  Berkeley  and 
Oakland,  and  many  of  them  did  their 
shopping  in  nearby  San  Francisco.  But  a 
booming  business  brought  to  town  by  the 
newcomers  caused  properties  to  rise  300 
and  400  percent  In  value;  the  circulation 
of  the  Richmond  Independent  jumped 
from  6,000  daily  to  35,000;  shopkeepers 
were  making  5  or  6  times  what  they  made 
before. 

This  major  reshaping  of  Richmond 
came  about  primarily  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  1939  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  notably  Fred  D.  Parr  of  the 
Parr-Richmond  Terminal  Corp.,  saw  a 
chance  to  take  place  in  the  preparedness 
program  of  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  boost  Richmond.  Negotiations 
were  begun  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, with  Henry  Kaiser  and  W.  A.  Bech- 
tel.  A  year  later  Mr.  Kaiser  showed  a  def- 
inite Interest  in  Richmond.  And  the  final 
conferences  turned  out  to  be  even  more 
fruitful  than  the  far-sighted  Mr.  Parr 
had  dreamed.  Construction  of  the  first 
shipyard  was  begun  in  January  1941,  and 
2  years  later  four  shipyards,  containing 


27  ways  and  basins,  and  a  prefabrication 
plant  had  been  built  on  tlie  fiUed-in 
shore.  As  the  number  of  workers  in- 
creased, as  recruits  from  all  over  the 
country  poured  in,  Richmond,  the  self- 
sufficient  little  city  with  facilities  for 
24,000  inhabitants,  was  swamped.  There 
was  no  room  for  those  who  were  there 
already.  More  kept  coming. 

The  small  hotels  and  rooming  houses 
quickly  overflowed.  Families  slept  In  cars 
and  on  cots  in  the  downtown  shops.  The 
Federal  Pubhc  Housing  Authority  and 
the  Pann  Security  Administration  put  up 
the  first  of  14,000  housing  units  and  dor- 
mitories on  the  mud  flats  between  the 
harbor  and  the  town.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission built  another  10,000  units — later 
taken  over  by  FFHA,  and  private  build- 
ers added  8,000  small  houses.  Altogether 
about  30.000  dwelling  units  were  con- 
structed between  1941  and  1943.  But  90.- 
000  men  and  women  were  working  in  the 
yards,  10,000  in  other  Richmond  indus- 
tries, and  many  of  them  had  to  find  shel- 
ter outside  the  town,  had  to  find  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  yards.  New- 
roads  were  built,  old  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land ferries  were  reconditioned,  discarded 
New  York  El  cars  were  brought  across 
the  coimtry  and  set  on  a  new  electric 
railway  running  12  miles  from  Oakland, 
but  tired  welders,  scalers,  and  riveters 
still  had  to  stand  in  line  to  get  anywhere. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  tlie  confused  and  often 
distressing  conditions  In  which  they 
lived,  the  men  and  women  who  flocked  to 
Richmond  did  a  remarkable  job  of  ship- 
building. In  less  than  3  years  486  Liberty 
ships  were  delivered.  The  average  con- 
struction time  per  ship  was  48.5  days  as 
compaied  to  a  78.5-day  average  for  all 
other  Liberty  shipyards. 

The  year  1943  saw  the  peak  of  tlie  ship- 
yard's employment,  the  peak  of  Rich- 
mond's anguish.  The  city  fathers  spoke 
of  their  town  as  a  "municipal  cripple,"  of 
"the  wounded  city";  Mattle  Chandler 
refused  to  run  for  reelection  as  mayor; 
the  city  manager,  James  McVittie,  began 
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preparation  of  a  report  designed  to  wring 
Federal  funds  from  Congress  and  he 
called  it  "An  Avalanche  Hits  Rtctimond." 
The  report  was  later  siunmarizfd  under 
the  title  "A  City  Earns  the  Purpli !  Heart." 
Mr.  McVittie.  who  averted  the  c  ity's  col- 
laiiae  but  almost  collapsed  hims(  If,  wrote 
that: 

Even  normal  social  controls  cou  d  not  b« 
luaiutalned.  The  result  was  conge  itlon  and 
utter  confusion.  Richmond  was  literally 
bursting  at  the  seams. 

What  happened  to  Richmonc.  was  an 
example  of  what  happaned  to  m  any  oth- 
er U.S.  cities  during  the  war.  1  he  truth 
was  plain  in  the  crowded  schooli ,  operat- 
ing in  three  and  sometimes  foir  shifts; 
in  the  filthy  trailer  camps  ardund  the 
edges  of  town;  in  the  un tended  children 
swarming  the  muddy  compounds  of  the 
housing  projects;  and  in  the  puzzled 
faces  of  unroofed,  unwelcome  d  Okla- 
homans  and  Texans.  The  city  w  as  broke. 
The  new  industr>'  and  the  housng  proj- 
ects, goverranent-owned,  were  tax  ex- 
empt and  the  city  property  ta;;  did  not 
begin  to  meet  expenditiu-es. 

Now  30  years  later  at  the  mark  of 
Richmond's  70th  anniversary  a i  a  char- 
tered city,  and  far  from  thos<  days  of 
uncertainty  and  instabiUty,  ths  city  of 
Richmond  has  emerged  as  a  city  of  in- 
credible strength  and  stabilits?.  Rich- 
mond, with  all  the  potential  ol  the  San 
Fiancisco  Bay  area  mirrored  in  its  many 
industries  and  deepwater  port,  today  is 
referred  to  as  a  "city  in  the  patt  of  prog- 
ress". Sixteen  biUion  tons  of  ;argo,  30 
percent  of  all  the  cargo  in  the  jay  area, 
move  across  its  docks  annually.  The 
Santa  Fe  Railway  maintains  its  mar- 
.-«halling  yards  for  all  east  bouid  traffic 
in  Richmond,  and  the  Standarc  Oil  Co.'s 
huge  refinery — one  of  the  large  t  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  is  a  mainstay  of 
the  city. 

The  extensive  availability  of  resources 
has  allowed  Richmond  to  accomplish 
many  of  the  essentials  other  con  imunities 
are  still  talking  about.  All  the  schools 
are  eailhquake  proof.  A  secon(  lai-y  sew- 
age treatment  plant  was  built, 

Richmond  will  be  the  first  bay  area 
city  to  have  all  its  drainage  problems 
solved  by  a  massive  underground  storm 
drain  construction  program  new  under- 
way. 

Such  essentials  are  the  foiuidation  of 
the  rebirth  taking  place  within  the  city 
of  Richmond.  They  represent  tt  e  non vis- 
ible aspects  of  progress.  The  visible  ones 
include  the  new  $30  million  Western 
Regional  Social  Security  Progra  m  Center, 
which  offers  a  striking  beginnin  ?  to  Rich- 
mond's new  skyline.  Before  tlie  end  of 
1975.  this  center  will  employ  close  to 
2.000  people.  Other  visible  aspects  of 
progress  include:  a  $40  million  Western 
Regional  Postal  Bulk  Mail  Center;  a  $60 
million  regional  shopping  cen;er  which 
will  create  approximately  3,00(  jobs  and 
some  $3  million  annual  tax  revenues;  a 
new  1.000 -acre  regional  park  and  the 
locating  of  the  Bay  Area  Transit  Station 
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working  on  plans  to  redevelop  Its  old 
Port  Area — where  Kaiser  Liberty  ships 
were  launched  through  World  War  11, 
into  what  promises  to  be  a  most  ambi- 
tious marina-port  complex.  The  two  ma 
jor  development  components  of  the  plan 
Include  the  port  terminal  complex  to 
serve  container  vessels,  and  a  marina 
complex  with  associated  commercial  and 
residential  development.  The  potentials 
of  this  development  ajipear  to  be  far  be- 
yond any  other  project  heretofore  un- 
dertaken by  the  city  of  Richmond. 

In  concluding  this  historical  account 
of  Richmond's  progress,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  road  to  progress  for 
Richmond  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 
There  have  been  many  rough  spots  which 
had  to  be  smoothed  out.  But  somehow 
through  all  this.  Richmondites.  even 
though  sometimes  torn  between  pride 
and  resentment,  have  been  able  to  move 
forward  along  the  path  of  progress.  The 
future  looks  bright  and  Richmond  is  fac- 
ing the  future  with  confidence  and  seren- 
ity because  the  citizens  of  Richmond  be- 
lieve the  future  is  greater  than  the  past. 
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in  the  downtown  area  which 


vided  a  favorable  impact  on  t  \e  city  by 

allowing    direct    access    to    iind    from 

neighborhood  bay  area  commi  nltles 

Presently   the   city   of   Richmond   is 


has  pro- 


FORMER  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN,  JAMES  A.  FARLEY, 
CELEBRATES  87TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes out  of  our  busy  schedule  to  recog- 
nize a  man  who  has  dedicated  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  his  life  to  the  betterment  of 
our  Government.  The  man  is  James  Aloy- 
sius  Farley,  a  name  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
familiar  with.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Democratic  Committee  from 
1932-40  and  was  later  appointed  Post 
Master  General  under  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  On  May  30, 1975,  the  for- 
mer Cabinet  member  celebrated  his  87th 
birthday.  Displaying  the  same  keenness 
as  he  did  back  in  his  earlier  days,  Jim 
now  spends  an  active  day  as  honoragy 
chaii-man  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 
in  New  York  City.  My  long-tenn  friend 
held  a  prebirthday  conference  and  a 
number  of  articles  were  subsequently 
published  in  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
tiT  on  the  occasion  of  this  memorable 
event.  One  article  which  I  feel  particu- 
larly reflects  the  achievements  of  his  lon- 
gevous life,  was  written  by  Bob  Consi- 
dine  for  the  Sunday  Herald  Advertiser  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Farley  Says,  "We  Need  An  FDR  Today" 
(By  Bob  Consldine) 

New  York. — A  few  pearls  from  the  lips  of 
James  Aloyslus  Parley  on  the  occasion  of  his 
87th  birthday.  No  old  pappy  guy.  Jim.  He  is 
keen  of  mind,  firm  of  step,  6  feet  2'i  inches 
high,  tips  the  beam  at  180  (but  never  tip- 
ples), and  he's  as  straight  as  the  great  In- 
dian Chief  Cochise.  (Gesundhelt!) 

"President  Ford  is  a  nice  enough  fellow, 
but  we  need  something  more  than  that  today. 
We  need  a  Franklin  Roosevelt.  People  forget 
that  In  Roosevelt's  first  hundred  days  In  the 
White  HotLse  he  pu-ohed  through  a  hundred 


major  projects  to  fight  unemployment  and 
Depression  and  rid  the  country  of  fear. 
There's  just  nobody  around  today  who  is  like 
him.  He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  This  country  always  has  a 
habit  of  coming  up  with  the  right  man  when 
things  look  darkest.  Who  would  have  thought 
Harry  Truman  and  Lyndon  Johnson  would 
have  become  outstanding  presidents?  But 
they  were.  LBJ  was  the  best-flitted  of  all." 

"Ted  Kennedy?  How  can  he  be  a  candidate? 
When  a  man  says  he  won't  consider  running 
inider  any  circumstances  come  what  may,  he 
should  be  believed.  I  don't  care  what  his 
brother-in-law  says!  Personally,  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  Kennedy  when  he  gave  so  little 
support  to  Hubert  Humphrey  In  '68.  Gene 
McCarthy  gave  even  le.s8.  Just  walked  away 
from  the"  ticket.  If  they  had  pulled  together, 
we  could  have  beaten  Nixon." 

"Why  didn't  I  ever  seek  national  elective 
office?  Well,  if  Roosevelt  hadn't  run  for  a 
third  term  In  1940,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date would  almost  certainly  have  been  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull.  In  all  the  fore- 
casts leading  up  to  Roosevelt's  decision  tn 
run.  Hull  was  listed  the  No.  1  prospect,  and 
I  was  No.  2.  I  wotild  have  been  his  Vice 
President." 

"I  don't  think  the  Post  Office  should  have 
been  removed  from  the  direct  control  of  the 
government.  Ifs  been  badly  hatidled  ever 
since,  in  my  estimation.  Its  people  just  don't 
seem  to  have  the  dedication  they  had  In  the 
past.  Maybe  that's  one  of  the  causes  of  slow 
service.  As  for  the  price  of  a  regular  first 
class  stamp,  10  cents,  and  the  prospect  that 
it  will  go  to  13  cents,  well,  that  would  have 
been  inconceivable  to  me  when  I  was  Post- 
master General  and  stamps  had  gone  up 
from  two  to  three  cents.  Everything  else  has 
gone  up  In  price  lately,  that's  true.  But  a 
ten-cent  stamp,  or  a  13-ceut  stamp!  Thafs 
just  hard  for  me  to  believe." 

(In  answer  to  a  question  from  grand  mas- 
ter reporter  Jimmy  Kilgallen,  equally  spry 
at  87.)  "Do  X  think  I've  missed  anything  in 
life  by  never  having  taken  a  drink?  Well. 
Jim,  I  took  the  pledge  when  I  was  20,  and 
from  the  looks  of  some  of  those  who  never 
got  around  to  It,  I  don't  think  I've  missed 
anything." 

•What  do  I  do  here  at  Coca  Cola  Export? 
Well,  I  dictate  answers  to  my  mall  through 
mo.'^t  of  the  day,  using  sometimes  two.  even 
three  secretaries.  For  example.  I  receive  an 
average  of  2,000  letters  on  my  birthday.  1 
answer  every  one  of  them  personally.  My 
memory  Is  still  good,  which  helps  when  the 
birthday  greetings  are  just  signed  'Mike'  or 
'Mary,'  with  no  last  names.  I  still  sign  my 
name  in  green  Ink.  It  doesii't  last  as  long  a.s 
black,  but  It's  been  a  part  of  me  for  a  long 
time.  Once  upon  a  time  I  had  to  re-sign  the 
appointment,  certificates  of  3.000  postmasters 
because  the  green  signature  had  faded  com- 
pletely out.  The  legality  of  the  appoint- 
ment, was  at  stake." 

"My  choice  for  Democratic  nominee?  It's 
niuih  too  early.  Lets  see  how  things  shape 
up  in  the  prUnaries  next  year.  Right  now 
I'm  mostly  concerned  with  helping  to  get 
thp  Democratic  National  Convention  for  Ne\» 
York.  We  haven't  had  a  convention  since 
1924.  Tliat's  rldlculoxis,  for  a  great  city  like 
this." 

"The  greatest  fighter  I  ever  saw  before, 
during  and  after  my  years  as  New  York  state 
boxing  commissioner?  Jack  Dempsey.  There 
were  many  other  great  heavyweights,  of 
course.  Gene  Tunney.  naturally.  Max  Schmel- 
Ing.  if  you  will.  Jersey  Joe  Walcott  was 
under-rated.  So  was  Jack  Sharkey.  A.s  for 
Joe  Louis,  he  would  have  given  any  fighter 
who  ever  lived  a  lot  of  trouble.  Includl 
Dempsey.  Muhammad  All?  Oh,  he's  a/«ne 
boxer  and  an  entertaining  guy.  But^  was 
talking  about  real  fighters." 

"On  my  birthday  I'm  going  to  goAo  Mass 
and  Holy  Communion  at  7:30  at  St/Patrlck's 
then  drop  back  here  at  the  office  and  do  some 
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work  untu  10:30  when  the  car  arrives.  It'll 
take  me  up  to  Rockland  Cotmty  to  St.  Peter's 
Cemetery,  where  my  parents  are  burled, 
then  to  the  James  A.  Farley  Middle  School 
and  Immaculate  Conception  Academy  near 
Grassy  Point,  where  I  was  bom,  then  to 
Gate  of  Heaven  Cemetery,  in  Westchester, 
where  my  wife  Bess  la  burled,  then  back  to 
town  to  have  a  birthday  dinner  with  my 
children  and  grandchildren  ...  at  Glam- 
belU's  the  best  restaurant  in  town,"  con- 
cluded last  year's  winner  of  the  Fighting 
Irish  of  Notre  Dame's  Laetare  Medal,  and 
prime  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians and  the  Society  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


WRIGHT  AMENDMENT  ON 
MARGINAL  WELLS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  resumes  consideration  of  H.R. 
7014,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  should  like  to  explain  at  this 
point.  I  am  submitting  the  text  of  the 
amendment  for  printing  in  today's 
Record. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new 
section  to  follow  section  301  which  ap- 
plies to  oil  pricing  policy. 

The  amendment  would  create  In 
Federal  law  a  new  categoi'y  of  oil  wells 
known  as  "marginal  wells."  These  would 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  "stripper 
wells"  and  oil  from  these  wells  would 
be  treated  as  "new  oil"  for  pricing 
purposes. 

The  definition  of  a  "marginal  well"  is 
taken  directly  from  a  statute  which  has 
been  in  effect  in  the  State  of  Texas  for 
more  than  30  years.  It  recognizes  the 
direct  relation  which  exists  between 
depth  of  the  well  and  the  volume  of  oil 
which  must  be  produced  in  order  for 
the  well  to  be  economically  viable. 

For  example,  if  it  is  economically 
feasible  to  continue  production  at  10 
barrels  a  day  from  a  well  at  the  depth 
of  2,000  feet,  one  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce 20  barrels  daily  if  he  is  to  continue 
pumping  from  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  25 
barrels  from  6,000  feet,  up  to  30  barrels 
from  a  depth  of  8,000  feet,  and  up  to  35 
barrels  daily  if  he  must  produce  from 
even  deeper  strata. 

These  still  are  relatively  small  oil 
wells,  and,  because  of  their  marginal 
economic  viability,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  are  operated  by  relatively  small 
independent  producers. 

Under  present  law,  these  small  pro- 
ducers are  permitted  to  recover  and  sell 
at  market  price  no  more  than  10  barrels 
daily — subject  to  certain  administrative 
interpretations — even  if  they  must  in- 
cur the  greater  expense  of  drilling  and 
pumping  from  strata  of  8.000  feet  and 
greater  depths. 

Numbers  of  them  are  actually  losing 
money  on  these  marginal  operations  to- 
day. Some  are  facing  the  necessity  of 
closing  down  the  wells  and  pulling  out 
the  pipe.  If  this  is  done,  a  very  great 
deal  of  recoverable  petroleum  could  be 
lost  to  the  country  forever. 
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The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commis- 
sion, recognizing  this  problem,  esti- 
mates that  there  may  be  a  total  of  some 
2.5  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil 
involved. 

This  amendment  certainly  will  not 
enrich  any  large  oil  producers.  It  could 
allow  many  small  producers  to  stay  In 
business.  It  could  help  the  coimtry  re- 
cover a  substantial  amount  of  oil  which 
otherwise  might  be  irretrievably  lose 
to  the  American  public. 


PUBLICATION  OF  SOLAR  INDUSTRY 
SURVEY 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  solar 
energy  today  is  widely  recognized  as  an 
important  energy  resource  of  the  future. 
Over  the  past  5  years.  Congress  has  dra- 
matically increased  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  Federal  solar  research  and 
development  programs.  In  addition  pri- 
vate companies  are  now  offeiing  a  wide 
variety  of  solar  energy  products  and  re- 
lated services. 

Most  of  the  solar  energy  businesses 
today  are  small  by  contemporary  stand- 
ards. Many  do  not  have  the  sophisticated 
marketing  know-how  to  get  their  prod- 
ucts into  the  mainstream  of  Ameiican 
commerce.  Consequently,  the  homeowner 
or  businessman  interested  in  applying 
this  technology  often  finds  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  find  the  right  company  with 
the  goods  or  services  needed.  Many  times 
these  individuals  turn  to  their  Congress- 
men for  assistance.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  not  always  been  able  to  respond  as 
completely  as  we  would  like,  because  of 
a  lack  of  adequate  data.  We  have  been 
the  victims  of  an  information  gap  in  an 
area  of  vital  concern  to  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce 
today  the  publication  of  a  new  document 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demoiistration 
which  should  help  greatly  in  bridging 
this  information  gap.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Olin  E.  Teague  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  subcommittee  has  issued  a 
document  entitled  "Survey  of  Solar  En- 
ergy Products  and  Services — May  1975.'" 
It  presents  detailed  information  on  170 
different  solar  products  and  services  of- 
fered by  137  different  organizations.  The 
survey  includes  complete  mailing  ad- 
dresses, and  for  most  organizations,  a 
name  and  telephone  number  is  also  pro- 
vided to  expedite  obtaining  additional 
information. 

One  copy  of  this  "Survey  of  Solar  En- 
ergy Products  and  Service — May,  1975" 
is  being  sent  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  This  will  assist  each 
of  us  to  better  respond  to  the  many  in- 
quiries received  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. Additional  copies  of  the  publication 
can  be  obtained  by  constituents,  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  businesses  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
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ernment  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
D.C.  20402.  The  cost  is  $4.60  each. 

This  valuable  listing  of  products  and 
services  related  to  solar  energy  conver- 
sion could  not  have  been  completed  in 
such  a  short  time  without  the  full  and 
timely  response  of  the  solar  energy  in- 
dastry.  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  each  firm  represented  for  its  whole- 
hearted cooperation.  I  recognize  that 
some  firms  or  individuals  may  not  ap- 
pear in  the  survey  due  to  lack  of  in- 
formation about  their  activities.  I  hope 
they  will  submit  similar  information  to 
the  subcommittee  for  a  possible  future 
up-dating  of  this  document. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Glen  Moore  and  Lorri  Hummel 
Roligh  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  and  Lloyd  B.  Craine,  Staff  Con- 
sultant to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  who  performed  the  survey 
and  prepared  it  for  publication. 


CITIZEN  SAM  ERVIN  SPEAKS  ON 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  20  years,  this  Congress  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  the  wisdom 
and  perception  of  Sam  Ervln,  judge, 
lawyer,  scholar,  and  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  For  about  10  of  those  years. 
Senator  Sam  instructed  and  exhorted  us 
about  the  dangers  of  what  was  then 
proposed  as  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  He  was  heard,  and  heeded. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin  retired  with  the 
close  of  the  93d  Congress;  but  citizen 
Sam  Ervin.  I  have  learned,  is  evei-y  bit 
as  fearful  of  the  CPA,  by  whatever  name. 
A  letter  the  former  Senator  sent  June  23 
to  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Jack  'rooks  recently 
came  to  my  attention.  In  it.  Senator 
Ervin  begged  rejection  of  the  notion  that 
the  problems  created  by  Federal  agen- 
cies can  be  solved  by  creation  of  still 
another  Federal  agency.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  read  liis  sage  advice  as  only 
he  can  convey  it: 

MOROANTON.  N.C.. 

June  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  one  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  respectfully 
ask  that  you  hear  my  concerns. 

Tlie  Federal  bureaucracy  has  become  like 
the  third  curse  of  Moses — a  suffocating 
plague  of  frogs  brought  forth  from  out  of 
where  they  belong  Into  the  villages  and  the 
very  houses  of  the  people. 

My  concerns  about  the  creeping  intrusion 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Acts  of  1975  which  are 
being  considered  now  by  one  of  your  sub- 
committees. I  have  had  an  Intimate  appre- 
ciation of  both  the  complex  legal  issues  and 
the  heated  political  pressures  which  have 
surrounded  these  bills  since  1970  when  I 
participated  in  the  first  Congressional  debate 
Oil  them. 
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These   proposals   would    add 
seir-wUled  Federal  agency  to 
ing  maaa  that  now  exists.  The 
new  bureaucracy  would  be  called 
lor  Consumer  Protection  under 
bill  or  the  Agency  for  Consum^ 
under    the    slightly    dlHerent 
Under  previous  bills,  the 
was  sometimes  called  the 
tion  Agency. 

A  review  of  the  current  bills 
and  S.  200,  shows  the  confusing 
fling  to  be  of  no  moment — both 
all  that  was  revolting  In  their 
predecessors.  And,  sadly,  there  a 
dangers  In  these  1975  versions 

IX  one  of  these  bills  should 
Congress,  it  will  demonstrate 
tlonal  Legislature  has  lost  touct 
Ity.  Such  a  bill  also  could  well 
another  vehicle  for  further  eros(on 
gressional  prestige  by  successful 

These  bUls  simply  cannot  W 
tional  scrutiny.  One  need  only 
premise:   Because  the  bureaucri^y 
come  too  pervasive  to  enable 
appear  before  existing  Federal 
is  proposed  that  Congress  create 
Federal  agency  before  which 
will  not  appear. 

Adorstloa  at  the  altar  of 
phism  follows  from  the  faulty 
new  layer  of  bureaucracy  is  to 
consumer  who  never  appears.  It 
the  most  Important  Interests  of 
and  tell  other  agencies  and  real 
where  the  consumer  interest  Ilea 

This     attempted 
something  so  diffused  and 
interests  of  210  million  consume* 
parallel    to    decreeing    that    all 
should  be  made  by  matching 
puier  readouts  or  that  the  C 
i:>3ue  a  daily  menu  which  all 
Implement  at  mealtimes. 

It  cannot  work.  There  is  no  sijch 
a  single,  clear-cut  interest  of 
government  decision-making. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  din-lng 
in    the    House    last    Congress, 
offered  what  he  said  was  an  ex 
Interest    of    consumers    which 
clear."  His  example?  Mandatory 
of  seat  belt  devices  in  automob(es 

Can   he   not   see   the   danger 
thinking?    He   Is    not   really   su 
advocate  of  the  views  of  the 
sumer.   He  is   supporting  an 
of  consumers  who  agree  with 

Fiirther,  the  danger  of  this 
approach  is  severely  compoundet  1 
traordlnary  powers  the  bills  woujd 
the  new  agency,  powers  put 
that  the  positions  advocated  by 
get  implemented. 

The  new  bureaucracy  would 
rights  of  a  regulatory  agency, 
the    responslblllltes.   It   would 
power  than  real  consumers  ever 
exercising. 

These  powers  all  Involve  legal 
which  need  not  be  discussed  hen  i 
been   set    forth   In   necessary 
minority  views  on  S.  707  last 
perceptive  minority  views  on  S. 
by  my  very  distinguished  friend 
mon  defender  of  the  common 
Jim  Allen. 

Indeed.   It  seems  that  the 
these  powers  Is  finally  being 
some  of  the  ardent  siipporters 
sumer  bureaucracy.  A  look  at 
bate   this   year   Is   very 
regard. 

Organized  labor  saw  to  it  tha 
gag  was  put  on  the  new 
racy's    Intended    advocacy    In 
matters.   Then   came   the 
proved  to  a  majority  of  the 
con-sumer  unit  could,  and 
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put  them  out  of  business  at  license  renewal 
time.  Their  special  Interests  were  exempted. 

If  labor  unions  and  broadcasters  deserved 
protection  from  this  new  bureaucracy, 
i&rmera  must  need  equal  protection,  thought 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  so  farmers  re- 
ceived a  broad  special  Interest  exemption. 

Following  these,  a  host  of  narrower  special 
Interest  exemptions  were  put  Into  S.  200.  If 
the  trend  continues  In  the  House,  we  may  see 
created  a  consumer  agency  with  nothing  to 
say.  This  would  be  a  refreshing  approach  to 
creating  Federal  biu-eaucracles.  Maybe  such 
an  agency  would  have  time  to  listen  to  the 
people. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bills  before 
you  are  not  merely  bad  bills,  they  are  danger- 
ous bills  poorly  conceived.  A  mere  reading 
beyond  their  glorious  titles  will  demonstrate 
this  to  be  so. 

I  ask  you  to  do  everything  within  your 
power  to  see  that  these  bills  suffer  the  fate 
of  their  predecessors. 

Since  I  consider  this  bill  one  of  the  most 
imwise  legislative  proposals  ever  made  to  the 
Congress,  I  ask  that  this  statement  be  made 
a  part  of  the  hearing  record  before  your 
Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin'.  Jr. 
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U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  TOWARD  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CALIFORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  aiti 
introducing  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  deals  with  specific  proposals 
concerning  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  to- 
ward the  Baltic  States.  Our  policy  of 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  added 
to  previous  misconceptions  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States — the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  the  Republic  of  Latvia,  and 
the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

Many  Americans  have  come  to  believe 
that  this  relationship  is  simiar  to  that 
which  exists  between  our  States  and  this 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  relationships 
differ  historically,  culturally,  and  politi- 
cally. 

As  do  most  European  nations,  the 
Baltic  States  have  histories  dating  back 
many  hundreds  of  years.  Estonia  and 
Latvia  were  independent  nations  until 
the  13th  century  when  a  militant  Ger- 
manic order  conquered  the  two  coimtries. 
Later,  in  the  18th  century,  as  a  result 
of  a  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
czarist  Russia  absorbed  Estonia  and 
much  of  Latvia.  Eventually,  all  of  Latvia 
came  imder  Russian  rule. 

Lithuania  remained  independent 
throughout  the  13th  century.  Through 
confrontations  with  the  Mongol-Tartars 
from  the  east,  and  wars  with  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  west.  Lithuania  grew  into 
a  vast  empire  which  reached  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  1386  it 
united  with  Poland  to  become  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  Commonwealth 

which  lasted  until  1795  when  it  was  ab- 
sorbed by  Russia  during  the  third  par- 
tition of  Poland-Lithuania.  Throughout 


the  subsequent  125  years  of  Russian  oc- 
cupation, the  Lithuanians  rebelled  many 
times,  although  never  successfully. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  unstable  sit- 
uation existing  In  Europe  in  1918,  all  of 
the  Baltic  States  regained  national  inde- 
pendence and  became  autonomous  re- 
publics. In  1922,  having  been  convinced 
of  the  stability  of  the  new  goverrunents 
and  of  their  popular  support  by  their 
people,  the  United  States  recognized  the 
three  republics.  This  policy  continues 
today.  The  three  republics  also  entered 
the  League  of  Nations,  thereby  gaining 
official  international  recognition  as  au- 
tonomous republics. 

Dm-ing  the  many  years  of  Russian  oc- 
cupation, the  czars  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  Russify  the  Baltic  States.  Their  stern 
measures  included  the  deportation  of 
thousands  of  Baits,  the  elimination  of 
books  and  of  the  publishing  of  books 
written  in  the  native  languages,  and  the 
attempted  conversion  of  the  Catholic 
Lithuanians  and  the  Protestant  Latvians 
and  Estonians  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
faith. 

Ill  discussing  these  measures,  we  need 
to  understand  the  importance  of  such 
changes  on  these  countries — countries 
that  pride  themselves  on  their  cultures, 
especially  their  languages.  None  of  the 
three,  distinct,  Baltic  languages  are  re- 
lated to  the  Russian  language.  Estonian 
is  part  of  the  Finno-Ugrian  branch  of  the 
Indo-European  language  tree,  while  tlie 
Lithuanian  and  Latvian  languages, 
which  are  somewhat  related  to  each 
other,  form  their  own  branch.  The  Baltic 
languages  diCfer  from  German,  Polish, 
and  especially  Russian,  which  is  not  only 
a  Slavic  language,  but  also  uses  the  Cyril- 
Uc  alphabet.  The  Baltic  languages  are 
V  ritten  in  Roman  letters. 

The  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  sym- 
bolizes the  "Westernness'  of  the  Baltic 
States  which  is  reflected  throughout 
their  cultures.  Never  isolated,  and  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  the  West 
through  the  Baltic  seaway,  the  Baltic's 
Western  outlook  continues  even  today  in 
their  dress,  arts,  and  hterature. 

Unfortunately,  the  Republics  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  situated 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many, a  highly  unenviable  position  in 
1940.  Having  signed  the  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop  Pact  of  1939,  Joseph  Stalin  and 
Adolf  Hitler  neatly  divided  eastern  Eu- 
rope between  themselves;  consequently, 
since  1940,  the  Baltic  Republics  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  July  of  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  or- 
ganized elections  in  the  Baltic  States, 
claiming  that  the  people  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  join  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  Tass  reported  this  news, 
which  was  published  in  the  London 
Times  one  day  before  the  elections  were 
over. 

For  the  past  35  yeai-s,  the  Russian- 
dominated  government  in  Moscow  has 
attempted  to  snuff  out  all  nationalistic 
and  resistance  movements  within  the 
Baltic  States.  One  such  method  has  been 
the  mass  deportation  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple to  Siberia.  According  to  the  third  In- 
terim report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Communist  Aggression.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  83d  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion : 
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It  has  been  calculated  that  altogether  124.- 
467  persons  had  been  either  executed,  de- 
ported or  forced  to  leave  for  Russia  from  the 
Baltic  countries  during  one  year  of  Soviet 
occupation  In  1940-1941.  Of  these  losses,  59,- 
732  fell  on  Estonia,  34,250  on  Latvia  and  30,- 
485  on  Lithuania. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  deporta- 
tions on  the  Baltic  States  has  been  dev- 
a.stating.  Journalist  Murray  Seeger  re- 
ported the  following  statistics  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  March  17,  1974,  which 
sliow  the  effect  of  the  Russian  deporta- 
tion and  colonization  effort: 
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In  the  same  article,  Mr.  Seeger  writes : 
The  Soviets  apparently  thought  the  pas- 
sage of  time  would  make  the  new  life  under 
Moscow  rule  more  attractive  to  the  younger 
generation  than  It  was  to  their  parents.  But 
many  Baltic  youths  have  proved  to  be  strong- 
ly nationalistic  In  spirit  and  unimpressed 
with  the  accomplishments  of  Soviet  power. 

Many  recent  news  reports  support 
Mr.  Seeger's  statements.  In  February  of 
1972,  over  17,000  protesting  Lithuanians 
sent  a  petition  to  Soviet  Premier  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  asking  for  free- 
dom of  religion.  The  year  1972  also  saw 
four  self-immolations  in  the  Lithuanian 
city  of  Kaunas,  the  fii'st  of  whom  was 
Romas  Kalanta,  a  imiversity  student. 
Massive  riots  which  involved  both  work- 
ere  and  students  followed  these  immola- 
tions. Not  all  of  the  opposition  has  been 
spontaneous,  however. 

A  well-organized  network  of  students 
and  clergy  have  started  to  publish  "The 
Chronicle  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania,"  a  periodic  underground  pub- 
lication which  documents  the  oppression 
of  the  Catholic  Lithuanians  and  the  vio- 
lations of  human  and  civil  rights  in  gen- 
eral. Because  of  the  success  of  this  pub- 
lication, I  understand  that  Moscow  has 
sent  KGB  agents  into  Lithuania  to  try 
to  suppress  the  popular  "Chronicle." 

In  Latvia,  even  Latvian  Communists 
have  risen  in  opposition  to  the  tremen- 
dous Russiflcation  going  on  in  their  coim- 
tiy.  Estonian  Government  officials  have 
taken  similar  steps.  Baltic  nationalism 
was  not  eliminated  by  the  czarist  gov- 
ernments. It  appears  as  if  it  will  continue 
to  thrive. 

Many  claim  that  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  deal  with  the  "internal 
affairs"  of  another  country.  To  accept 
this  supposition,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  when  we  deal  with  the  Baltic  States' 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are 
dealing  with  international  affairs,  not  in- 
ternal affairs.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
occupation  of  these  countries  by  the  Rus- 
sians for  strategic  reasons.  The  Russians 
need  the  Baltic  ports  and  desire  the 
buffer  zone  which  the  Baltic  States  create 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West. 

The  gentleman  from  HUnois  <Mr. 
Derwinski)  previously  introduced  House 
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Concurrent  Resolution  296  which  calls  on 
the  American  delegation  to  the  European 
Security  Conference  not  to  recognize  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  resolution 
which  deserves,  I  believe,  the  full  support 
of  Congress.  I  cosponsored  this  measure, 
yet,  we  must  go  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  takes  into  account 
the  tremendous  differences  between  the 
Russian  and  Baltic  people.  It  calls  on  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
work  constructively,  through  peaceful 
channels,  toward  the  removal  of  Russian 
armies  and  Soviet  bureaucrats  from  the 
Baltic  States.  This  bill  also  contains  pro- 
visions regarding  the  graphic  representa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  on  publicly  and 
privately  published  maps,  which  would 
help  inform  all  Americans  of  the  plight 
of  the  Baltic  people. 

The  complete  text  of  my  resolution 
follows : 

Concurrent  Resolution 

Expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  v;ith  re- 
spect to  the  Baltic  States. 

Whereas  the  United  States,  since  Its  In- 
ception, has  been  committed  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination; 

Whereas  this  essential  moral  principle  Is 
also  affirmed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics is.  according  to  its  constitution,  a 
voluntary  federation  of  autonomous  repub- 
lics; 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  republics  (the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  the  Republic  of  Lat- 
via, and  the  Republic  of  Estonia)  did  not  be- 
come member  republics  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  voluntarily,  but 
rather  were  occupied  militarily  by  Russian 
armed  forces  In  the  early  day*  of  World  War 
II  and  subsequently  incorporated  by  force 
into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  have  since  been  governed  by  governments 
approved  by,  and  subservient  to,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; 

Whereas  the  ethnic  make-up  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  (the  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians)  Is  distinctly  foreign  in  language, 
culture,  common  traditions,  and  religion 
from  that  of  the  Ru8.slan  people; 

Whereas,  by  deportation  and  dispersion  of 
the  native  populations  of  the  Baltic  States 
to  Siberia  and  by  a  massive  colonization  ef- 
fort in  which  Russian  colonists  replace  the 
displaced  native  peoples,  the  Soviet  Union 
threatens  complete  elimination  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  as  a  culturaUy,  geographically,  and 
politically  distinct  and  ethnically  homogene- 
ous population; 

Whereas,  despite  such  treatment,  the  spirit 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States  is  not 
broken  and  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Baltic  States  for  national  Independence  re- 
mains unabated; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  the  tuilawful  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  States  and  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  Independent  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  consistently  upheld  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  those 
countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  that  are,  or  have 
been,  under  foreign  Imperialist  rule:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  Baltic  States  question  before  the  United 
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Nations  and  to  urge  that  the  United  Nations 
request  the  Soviet  Union — 

(A)  to  withdraw  all  Russian  and  other 
non-native  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  con- 
trols from  the  Republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  and 

(B)  to  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia 
and  from  prisons  and  labor  camps  in  the 
Soviet  Union: 

(2)  until  The  Baltic  States  become  Inde- 
pendent, the  Secretary  of  State  should, 
through  such  channels  as  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  and  other  Information 
agencies  of  tlie  United  States  Government, 
do  his  utmost  to  bring  the  matter  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  the  attention  of  all  nations 
by  means  of  ."pecial  radio  programs  and  pub- 
lications; 

1 3)  the  United  States  should  not  agree  to 
the  recognition,  by  any  luternational  confer- 
ence, of  the  Soviet  Union's  unlawful  annexa- 
tion of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  E-stonla.  and  it 
should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
not  to  recognize  in  any  way  the  annexaUon 
of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

(4)  the  President  should  require  that  all 
government  map  publishers,  and  should  re- 
quest that  all  private  map  publishers,  show, 
on  all  maps  of  Europe,  the  Republics  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  as  independ- 
ent states,  with  a  footnote  explaining  that 
the  military  occupation  and  forced  incor- 
poration into  the  Soviet  Union  of  Lithvianla. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States; 


THE   POPPY   WHOSE   SAP   IS    ANTI- 
LIFE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesdaiL  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  heroin  addic- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  now  epi- 
demic in  magnitude.  Further  complicat- 
ing the  problem  is  Turkey's  refusal  to 
responsibly  supervise  the  disposition  of 
her  poppy  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Representative  Charles 
Rangel  fully  details  the  Turkish  atti- 
tude and  the  administration's  response 
to  it  in  a  New  York  Times  op-ed  piece 
which  appeared  July  19.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues'  attention  and 
now  insert  it  in  the  Record  : 

The  Poppt  Whose  Sap  Is  Anti-Life 
(By  Charles  B.  Rangel) 

WASHINGTON. — The  deadly  red  opium  pop- 
ples of  Turkey  are  again  in  full  bloom — 
legally. 

When  the  Turkish  Government  an- 
nounced its  unilateral  decision  to  lift  the 
ban  on  opium-poppy  cultivation.  In  viola- 
tion of  executive  agreements,  it  gave  re- 
peated assurances  that  it  would  act  to  pre- 
vent illegal  diversion  of  opium  gum,  the  raw 
material  for  heroin.  But  now  the  poppies  are 
being  harvested  without  any  evidence  that 
adequate  controls  have  been  imposed. 

Pious  promises  are  not  sufficient  to  block 
the  flow  of  Turkey's  drugs  into  the  United 
States. 

There  have  been  some  arrests  of  Turkish 
farmers  for  planting  more  than  their  quota 
of  popples,  but  the  "cautious  optimism"  of 
many  Turkish  and  American  officials  over 
successful  policing  of  the  crop  is  still  un- 
warranted. As  one  spokesman  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  realistically 
noted,  "Their  record  on  controlling  the 
farmers  has  not  been  good  in  the  past.' 

Since  the  planting  of  the  new  crop  last 
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tall.  United  8Ut«a  Federal  and  state  law- 
enforcement  agencle*  report  tbat  heroia 
stockpUed  durmg  the  ban  !•  be;iig  releaaed 
for  sale.  The  dealers  antlcipat*  additional 
supplies  from  the  1»76  crop. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Aditilnistratlon 
hus  admitted  that  It  cannot  ettertively  stem 
liie  flood  of  drugs  into  our  ccuntry.  The 
i-iuh  of  that  confession  Is  alreidy  evident 
on  the  streets  of  New  Tork,  Higher  quality 
heroin  from  the  stockpiles  is  nc  w  available 
In  greater  quantity.  In  fact,  th  s  Drug  En- 
torceraent  Administration  has  tdld  me  that 
the  latest  Turkish  crop  wUl  hit  New  York's 
streets  In  late  August  and  early  September. 

WhUe  the  1975  crop  la  esUn  ated  to  be 
50  per  cent  larger  than  earliei  crops,  the 
Administration  has  adopted  a  "dont  step 
on  anyone's  toes'  attitude.  Our  representa- 
tives at  the  State  Department  and  at  the 
United  Nations  are  content  t>  dance  Ui 
diplomatic  circles  and  ignore  Turkey's  fail- 
ure to  act.  Apparently  they  ha  e  also  for- 
gotten that  the  United  States  pild  Turkish 
farmers  over  ^35  million  not  to  jrow  opium 
poppies.  Initial  Whit©  House  opposition  to 
the  lifting  of  the  ban  has  melted  into 
politely  expressed  concern  over  possible  di- 
version without  insistence  on  m  rkable  con- 
trols. 

In  addition,  the  United  Stat  >s  is  glvmg 
another  »3  million  in  techncal  aid  to 
Turkey  to  help  enforce  the  new  regulations. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  traveled  to 
Turkey  In  May  to  discuss  the  (Ij-prus  situ- 
ation. President  Ford  is  now  piishmg  Con- 
gress to  resume  arms  sales  to  T\  rkey. 

Despite  the  vote  of  the  Hovse  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Committee  to  liit  the  arms 
embargo,  many  members  of  C)ngress  leel 
that  no  satisfactory  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  either  Cyprtis  or  nUitary  aid 
without  strong  Turkish  action  to  prevent 
drug  traffic. 

Turkey  asks  America  to  tru  it  her  good 
faith.  In  light  of  how  little  we  1  lave  learned 
about  how  Turkey  intends  to  Insure  that 
her  crop  Is  used  only  for  phi  irmaceutlcal 
ptirposes,  that  Is  a  naive  request  whUe  heroin 
addiction  continues  at  a  tragic  rate. 

While  newsmen  have  been  flven  access 
to  the  poppy  fields  as  part  o  a  Turkish 
public-relations  o£fenslye,  expeita  from  the 
Dmg  Enforcement  Adminlstrat^>n  and  the 
United  Nations  have  been  denied  fvill  op- 
portunity to  supervise  the  policing  effort. 

The  Ford  Administration  caniiot  sit  silent- 
ly whUe  a  bumper  crop  of  popfclee  is  harv- 
ested and  the  Incidence  of  her  >ln  abuse  In 
New  York  City  rises  to  the  epidemic  levels 
of  the  late  nlneteen-sUrtles.  Tfee  President 
should  promptly  convene  the  JJatlonal  Se- 
curity CouncU  to  devise  a  Strategy  lor 
combating  the  smuggling  of  nkrcotlcs  Into 
the  United  States. 

When  President  Ford  speaks  i>t  maintain- 
ing American  strength  in  wort  a  affairs,  he 
should  keep  In  mind  the  Uvea  of  hundred* 
of  thousands  of  our  own  youtl,  not  simply 
the  selztire  of  a  merchant  sh  p. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM? 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  academic  freedom  and  promoting 
the  free  marketplace  of  Ides  s  are  popu- 
lar concepts,  we  see  a  trenc  nationwide 
toward  so-called  alternative  i  ichools,  pro- 
viding   special    curricula    (T    teaching 
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methods  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires 
of  pupils  and  parents.  Many  such  schools 
are  of  a  "traditional"  natiure,  empha- 
sizing "old  fashioned"  and  basic  educa- 
tional material,  while  rejecting  many 
newer  and  socially  more  liberal  methods 
and  ideas.  What  I  consider  to  be  the 
best  schools  are  those  which  are  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting  in  that 
where  there  is  no  Government  funding, 
there  tends  to  be  no  Government  control, 
and  policy  matters  are  left  to  those  par- 
ents and  members  of  the  community 
supporting  the  institution.  Moreover, 
students  learn  by  example  the  workings 
of  a  business,  rather  than  experiencing 
the  all  too  frequent  sjTidrome  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  In  education,  the 
ability  to  win  Government  grants  has  be- 
come an  asset  of  great  merit,  so  a  school 
which  prefers  to  balance  its  ledgers  while 
operating  free  from  Government  assist- 
ance naturally  draws  the  scorn  of  those 
dependent  on  Federal  handouts  who  are 
embarrassed  by  a  competitor's  success. 
We  are  all  famiUar  with  such  schools 
on  the  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tional levels,  and  many  of  us  know  of 
colleges,  some  granting  graduate  degrees, 
which  operate  in  this  manner.  To  my 
knowledge,  however,  there  is  only  one 
American  law  school  which  can  claim 
these  distinctions:  the  Delaware  Law 
School  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  following  account  of  the  Delaware 
Law  School's  history  was  prepared  at  my 
request  by  the  school : 

The  Delaware  Law  School  was  started  In 
1971  by  Dean  Alfred  Avins.  a  conservative 
constitutional  law  scholar,  on  his  own  money 
($1,900),  and  several  other  conservatives,  as 
a  private,  non-profit.  Independent  law  shcool, 
which  accepted  no  governmental  funds  and 
emphasized  Uadltlonal  legal  education.  By 
fall,  1972.  It  had  purchased  and  fully  paid 
for  the  law  school  buildings,  which  now 
consist  of  a  former  church  and  four  adjoining 
residencee  used  as  office  and  admlnlfltratlon 
areas.  By  fall,  1973,  the  school  library  was 
opened,  which  contained  over  40,000  volumes, 
obtained  for  about  $50,000,  which  ts  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  their  appraised  value.  During 
the  1974-74  academic  year,  the  school  had 
over  600  students  and  ten  full-time  faculty: 
during  1974-75.  It  had  670  students  and  13 
full-time  faculty.  The  school  ended  the  1974 
fiscal  year  with  no  debt  and  about  a  $500,000 
surplus. 

"The  school's  first  class  was  scheduled  to 
gradtiate  In  June.  1975.  In  order  to  take  a 
bar  examination  and  to  practice  law.  It  la 
necessary  In  most  states  to  graduate  from 
a  law  school  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Thus,  the  ABA 
perfomw  a  pseudo-public  function  which 
merits  the  attention  of  public  servants  like 
ourselves.  The  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
A3  A.  approves  only  those  schools  recom- 
mended by  the  CouncU  of  the  Section  of 
Legal  Education  and  its  Accreditation  Com- 
mittee, groups  of  18  and  6  lawyers  and  legal 
academics.  These  bodies  act  on  recommen- 
dation of  an  academic  Inspection  team 
choeen  by  Professor  James  P.  White  of  In- 
dianapolis Law  School.  The  ConstUtant  and 
the  other  academics  are  in  fundamental  dis- 
agreement with  the  phUosophy  of  Dr.  Avins. 
In  order  to  be  approved  or  accredited,  the 
school  must  meet  certain  "standards",  which 
are  so  vague  that  they  leave  a  wide  latitude 
for  subjective  evaluation.  For  example,  it  is 
required  that  the  factUty  be  "competent", 
leaving  to  the  Inspection  process  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  school  meets  thl.<i 
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standard.  The  Delaware  Law  School  was  In- 
spected four  times  to  determine  whether  it 
met  the  "standards"  for  approval.  This  first 
inspection,  held  In  January  1974,  produced 
a  report  co-authored  by  White  which  criti- 
cized almost  all  aspects  of  the  school,  and 
concluded  that  the  students,  faculty,  and 
dean  lacked  "Intellectual  spark"  and  were 
afflicted  with  "academic  ennui."  The  second 
inspection,  conducted  in  May  1974,  by  two 
deans  and  a  law  librarian,  recommended 
physical  cosmetics  such  as  trimming  bushes, 
mowing  the  lawn  better,  library  re-arrange- 
ment, etc.  What  these  features  of  a  school 
have  to  do  with  the  quality  of  education 
merits  serious  questioning. 

In  the  summer  of  1974  White  told  parent.s 
of  students  that  the  school  would  never  be 
accredited  if  .\vius  remaUied  Dean,  and  also 
urged  the  elimination  of  conservatives  from 
the  faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees.  In  view 
of  their  need  to  take  a  bar  examination,  the 
students  asked  Avins  to  retire  as  Dean.  A 
new  Dean  was  obtained,  and  various  cosmetic 
changes  were  made  to  comply  with  A.B.A, 
requirements,  such  as  carpeting  the  build- 
ings. In  January  1975,  White  returned  as  an 
inspector,  with  Avins  and  other  conserva- 
tives still  not  dislodged  from  the  faculty  and 
Board  of  Trustees.  Although  the  school 
already  had  exceeded  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  specifications  used  for  approv- 
ing other  small  law  schools.  White  again 
wrote  an  unfavorable  report,  criticizing  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  faculty,  the  financial 
stability,  and  varloxis  other  miscellaneous 
matters. 

With  only  one  more  A.B.A.  meeting  before 
the  July  1975  bar  examinations,  the  school 
had  to  do  whatever  White,  the  Accreditation 
Committee  and  the  Council  insisted  was 
necessary  for  approval  of  its  first  graduating 
class  of  260  students.  White  Informed  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  it  must  merge  the 
Delaware  Law  School  with  another  college 
or  university  which  would  eliminate  the 
objectionable  conservative  Trustees  and  lead 
to  elimination  of  conservative  faculty  a.s 
well.  To  emphasize  this  point,  the  May  1975 
Inspection  team  told  the  Trustees  that  the 
remaining  "deficiencies",  an  Inadequate 
Board  of  Trustees  and  lack  of  finances,  could 
only  be  ciu-ed  in  time  by  merger.  Faced  with 
the  need  to  allow  law  graduates  to  take  the 
bar  examination,  the  law  school  Trustees 
voted  to  become  a  stock  corporation  and 
issue  a  share  of  stock,  representing  owner- 
ship, to  a  local  Pennsylvania  college,  to  gain 
approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  merger  Is  In  effect 
for  the  present  time,  but  the  Delaware 
Law  School  plans  to  continue  pressing 
for  its  independence.  In  my  mind,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  the  study  of  law  should 
be  excepted  from  the  free  marketplace 
of  Ideas,  and  why  varying  approaches 
to  the  subject  should  be  forbidden.  Yet 
in  violation  of  basic  rules  of  fairness  and 
tolerance,  the  Delaware  Law  School  Is 
being  forced  to  comply  with  dictates 
which  threaten  its  very  existence  as  a 
traditional  and  conservative  school.  The 
arbitrary  and  dlscrlmhiatory  judgments 
against  this  institution  merit  review  by 
my  colleagues.  The  infractions  cited  are 
ones  which  have  been  waived  or  Ignored 
in  considering  other  schools  for  accredi- 
tation, and  the  entire  sequence  of  events 
outlined  above  causes  one  to  question 
the  objectivity  of  the  ABA's  evaluation 
process. 

Attorneys  perform  many  crucial  func- 
tions In  America's  system  of  justice,  and 
for  them  to  all  be  cut  from  the  same 
mold  would  be  a  national  tragedy  Indeed. 
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RACE.  ECONOMICS,  AND 
PUBLIC  POLICY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  hard 
eronomic  times  threaten  to  reverse  the 
progress  that  minorities  have  made  recti- 
fying unfair  employment  practices.  The 
"last  hired,  first  fired '  axiom  is  corrob- 
orated every  month  with  the  release  of 
increasingly  grimmer  unemployment 
statistics. 

The  tie  between  economics  and  racism 
was  recognized  40  years  ago  by  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois.  His  thoughts  on  this  subject  have 
achieved  even  greater  importance  today 
in  light  of  our  present  economic  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  entitled  "Race,  Eco- 
nomics and  Public  Policy,"  written  by 
Dr.  Vivian  W.  Henderson,  president  of 
Clark  College  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Tills  article  focuses  on  some  of  Mr. 
DuBois'  theories,  many  of  which  are  still 
veiT  relevant  today.  I  offer  it  now  for  my 
colleagues'  attention: 

Race,   Economics  and   Public   Policy 
(By  Dr.  Vivian  W.  Henderson) 

When  one  examines  current  dimensions  of 
race  relations,  economics,  and  public  policy 
while  reflecting  upon  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  a  basic 
observation  emerges:  DuBois  was  not  an 
pconomlst  in  the  classical  sense  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  Richard  Rlcardo.  Alfred  Marshall, 
or  the  moral  philosopher,  Adam  Smith.  Yet, 
DuBois  was  deeply  Interested  in,  and  under- 
standing of,  all  aspects  of  economics  and 
may  have  been  the  earliest  person  to  bring 
into  focus  the  impact  of  economic  forces  on 
workers  and  people  In  the  context  of  their 
racial  characteristics.  Even  Karl  Marx,  with 
his  disdain  for  capitalism  and  his  view  of  the 
svstem's  inevitable  exploitation  of  labor,  did 
liot  see  fit  to  deal  with  the  most  obvlotis  ex- 
ploitation of  labor  In  his  day — that  inherent 
in  the  system  of  slave  trade  and  slavery. 

DuBois,  In  his  Inqtilrles  and  thoughts, 
coupled  the  problems  of  race  with  problems 
of  the  working  class.  He  was  the  first  to  ar- 
ticulate In  systematic  fashion  the  problem 
of  racial  discrimination,  segregation,  racist 
brutality,  and  the  exploitation  of  labor,  and 
to  show  how  they  were  determined  by  an 
economic  system  (in  the  South)  based  upon 
concepts  and  theories  of  racial  supremacy. 

Along  with  voting  rights  and  education, 
DuBois  considered  economic  opportunity 
vital  to  the  advancement  of  black  people. 
His  observation  in  the  1930s  is  as  valid  today 
as  It  was  then.  In  the  1930s.  DuBois  made 
the  point  "that  In  a  world  where  economic 
dislocation  had  become  so  great  as  ours,  a 
mere  appeal  based  on  the  old  liberalism,  a 
mere  appeal  based  on  Jtistice  and  further  and 
further  effort  at  legal  decision,  was  missing 
the  essential  need;  the  essential  need  was  to 
guard  and  better  the  chances  of  Negroes, 
educated  and  Ignorant,  to  earn  a  living,  safe- 
guard their  incomes  and  raise  the  level  of 
their  employment."  To  him,  economic  ad- 
vancement had  to  Involve  the  right  to  work, 
I  rade  unions,  collective  bargaining,  as  well  as 
business  ownership  and  development.  It  had 
to  Involve  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  cooperatives,  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  farm  ownership,  as  well  as  owner- 
ship of  houses.  While  he  did  not  spin  clearly 
enunciated  economic  theories,  he  constantly 
involved  economic  thought  In  his  writings 
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and  protests  as  he  pointed  the  way  for  blacks 
in  their  search  for  advancement  strategies. 
I  shan't  attempt  in  these  reflections  to 
detail  the  economic  concern*  of  I>uBols. 
but  I  must  summarize  a  few.  Although 
heavily  aware  of  racial  segregation  and  dls- 
crlmUiatlon  In  trade  unions,  he,  nonethe- 
less, pushed  for  the  right  of  blacks  and 
others  to  belong  to  trade  unions.  He  was 
an  advocate  of  trade  unions,  but  he  never 
hesitated  to  condemn  discrimination  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods.  He  worked  hard  to  bring 
about  rapprochement  between  black  work- 
ers and  the  unions;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
defended  tne  rights  of  blacks  to  "scab" 
against  the  unions  when  denied  Job 
opportunities. 

DuBois  supported  black  businesses,  but 
he  also  insisted  that  the  goal  should  be 
social  benefit  rather  than  financial  profit 
He  urged  participation  In  the  cooperative 
movement  and  encouraged  blacks  to  mi- 
grate out  of  the  South  to  the  North  and 
the  West,  not  only  to  escape  the  terror  of 
Ivnchlng  and  other  forms  of  racial  brutality, 
but  also  to  obtain  better  Jobs  for  them- 
selves and  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  their  chUdren.  In  fact,  whUe  Du- 
Bois pushed  for  farm  and  home  ownership 
in  Uie  South  lor  blacks,  he  was  highly 
skeptical  about  possibUitles  for  blacks  to 
earn  a  decent  livUig  In  the  South,  partlc- 
ularlv  as  farmers. 

In  "sum,  DuBois  saw  and  said  on  several 
occasions  that  disenfranchisement  of  the 
American  black  worker  from  full  partic- 
ipation in  the  economic  process  was  the 
most  extraordinary  and  vital  disen- 
franchisement In  the  world.  His  viewpoint 
was  that  of  a  skeptic  of  the  American  in- 
dustrial process  bviilt  upon  capitalism,  and 
worker  relationships  to  that  process,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  group  of  pe<^le  suffering  dou- 
ble jeopardy  because  of  race  and  racial 
exploitations. 

Finally,  it  must  be  observed  that  In  his 
thoughts  about  economics.  Just  as  in  his 
considerations  of  the  larger  social  frame- 
work. DuBois  captured  the  "twoneaa"  he 
so  aptly  described  in  his  Soula  of  Black 
Folk: 

"From  the  double  life  every  Negro  must 
live,  as  a  Negro  and  as  an  American,  as 
swept  on  by  the  current  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  whUe  yet  struggling  in  the  eddies 
of  the  fifteenth .  century,  .  .  .  from  this 
must  arise  a  painful  self-consciousness,  an 
almost  morbid  sense  of  personality  and  a 
moral  hesitancy  which  is  fatal  to  self- 
confidence  .  .  .  and  this  must  produce  a 
peculiar  wrenching  of  the  soul,  a  peculiar 
sense  of  doubt  and  bewilderment.  Such  a 
double  life,  with  double  thoughts,  double 
duties,  and  double  social  classes,  must  give 
rise  to  double  words  and  double  Ideals  and 
tempt  the  mind  to  pretense  or  revolt,  to 
hypocrisy  and  radicalism." 

That  "twonese"  was  always  on  his  mind 
and  that  is  why,  in  summary,  DuBois  eco- 
nomic strategies  often  reflect  him  as  being 
on  both  sides  of  the  coin  regarding  several 
questions.  These  reflections,  at  any  rate, 
place  In  at  least  a  partial  framewOTk  the 
range  of  concerns  embraced  by  DuBois  on 
matters  pertaining  to  economic  advance- 
ment of  black  people. 

I  should  like  now  to  offer  a  partial  analy- 
sis of  what  the  evolutionary  process  has 
yielded  black  people  as  economic  partici- 
pants and  the  implications  of  these  facts 
for  public  policy  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  process  of  positive  change  for  blacks 
lii  the  United  States'  economy  has  been 
painfully  slow  and  erratic.  Several  facts, 
however,  stand  out  In  that  process: 

1.  Little  has  been  gained  by  blacks  by  way 
of  normal,  unfettered,  and  conventional  op- 
erations of  the  marketplace.  Because  racial 
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Impediments  were  forced  upon  the  nu^ket. 
black  workers  stiffered  the  btirdens  of  dual 
labor  markets  and  black  Income  recipients 
and  consumers  suffered  racial  dualism  in 
[spending]  markets  Involving  such  areas  as 
housing,  health,  education,  investments, 
business,  and  a  host  of  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  various  aspects  of  credit  and  fi- 
nance. 

2.  Economic  advancement  of  black  people, 
like  other  aspects  of  the  racial  problem,  was 
virtually  nil  untU  public  policy,  in  the  form 
of  executive  orders,  court  decisions,  legisla- 
tion, and  social  programming,  was  applied 
and  put  into  being  by  national  policy  pro- 
moting equal  opportunity  for  blacks.  Most 
of  this  has  come  only  within  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century. 

3.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  greatest  economic 
gains  by  blacks  have  come  from  public  poller 
measures  enacted  to  achieve  economic  ad- 
vancement for  all  people.  This  not  only  in- 
cludes measures  such  as  those  embodied  in 
the  New  Deal,  but  also  fiscal,  monetary,  man- 
power and  employment  programs  and  policies 
that  generated  full  employment  In  the  econ- 
omv.  In  other  words,  only  when  there  has 
been  intervention  by  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment  In  the  economic  and  social  process, 
have  we  seen  gains  of  any  significance  in  the 
economic  affairs  of  black  folks;  likewise, 
where  there  has  been  neglect  by  government, 
black  folks  have  failed  to  advance  and  often 
they  have  retrogressed. 

4!  Blacks  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
only  at  the  margins  of  economic  activity.  As 
marginaa  economic  participants,  they  suffer 
dlBpr<^X)rtionate  economic  Insecturlty  as  a 
group,  particularly  under  conditions  of 
changing  technology  and  employment  struc- 
tures. Throughout  history  and  untU  this  day, 
the  masses  of  black  folks  have  not  gained  a 
real  toehold  in  the  economic  process.  This  Is 
so  for  &U  the  reasons  that  W.E3.  Du  Bois 
pointed  up,  and,  as  one  looks  at  the  present 
and  projects  Into  the  future,  the  forces  of 
economics  appear  to  say  rather  clearly  that 
m  the  absence  of  new  public  policy  measures 
to  generate  full  employment,  correct  infla- 
tion, and  guarantee  Jobs,  things  wlU  get 
worse  before  they  get  Isetter. 

At  no  time  have  we  witnessed  more  sig- 
nificant paradoxes  in  the  society.  On  the 
one  hand,  tliere  is  all  around  us  formerly 
unheard  of  material  progress  and  great  ad- 
vances In  technology;  we  have  the  highest 
levels  of  employment  In  history;  some  81 
million  are  employed,  of  whom  8.5  million 
are  black;  per  capita  Income  continues  to 
grow.  (Per  capita  income  is  a  major  Index  of 
two  things.  First,  the  results  of  contributions 
to  production  of  goods  and  services  by  indi- 
viduals; and  second,  an  index  of  how  Income 
recipients  share  in  benefits  from  the  pro- 
ductive or  economic  process.)  There  are  more 
black  children  and  youth  in  schools  and 
colleges  than  ever  before;  and  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  growing  number  of  blacks  with 
middle  and  upper  Incomes  in  the  economic 
profile  of  black  people.  The  market  identified 
with  black  people,  the  Negro  market,  is  at 
an  all-time  high  of  55  blUion  dollars.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  members  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  growing  numbers,  do  not  share  lu 
the  prosperity  of  the  system  and  the  nation. 
Significant  ntimbers  are  shut  out  of  the  sys- 
tem and  are  bypassed  by  material  progress. 
Consequently,  while  there  is  a  growing  pro- 
portion of  black  families  classified  as  middle 
and  upper  Income,  there  Is  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  black  families  victimized 
by  tinemployment,  hunger,  and  poverty. 
Moreover,  there  Is  a  growing  Income  differen- 
tial between  those  groups  of  blacks  who 
"have"  and  those  blacks  who  "have  not."  and 
between  the  "have"  and  "have  not"  blacks 
and  whites. 

The  latest  report  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Censtis  shows  that  while  there  were  one  mllr 
lion  fcicer  persons  living  In  poverty  in  the 
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general  population  in  1972  than 
blacks,  the  number  increased  by 
7.4   mlUlon   to  7.7  miUlon.   In 
while  poverty  was  declining  for 
population,  it  was  increasing  for 

The  important  point  is  that 
enced  by  blaclcs  during  and  Inune 
World  War  II  were  abated  by  th 
of  major  technological  advances 
hold  about   1956  or   1957.  Blaclcs 
trs^k  that  pointed  toward 
tn  the  economy  In  the  immediate 
War  II  period,  but  in  the  late 
1960s:  this  course  was  altered 
not    been    much    statistical 
Blaclcs  were  at  the  "take-off" 
nomlc  advancement  Immediately 
War  II.  Public  policy  was  begin 
to  reduce  th«  impact  of  racial 
and  segregation;  yet,  at  the  point 
cational  opportunities  were  begi 
fold,  and  when  upward  mobility 
horizon,    technology    escalated 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  of 
ers   while  structures   of   industrial 
ment  were  altered  as  sources  of 
and  income.  For  example: 

1.  About    1957,    occupations 
low  and  semi-skilled  to  higher 
oriented  Jobs  and  white  collar, 
ally-oriented  occupations. 

2.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
had  a  higher  propcwtion  of  workers 
In    service-producing     Industrie! 
goods-producing  Industries.  ( 
agricvUture,  mining,  and 
up   the   goods-producing 
port»tion,  government 
nance,  insurance,  and  real  estate, 
make  up  the  service-producing 
Computers  and  automation  were 
in  large  scale  in  the  late  1950e. 
anization  and  technology  had 
placed   liurge   numbers  of  black 
rural  and  farm  areas.  That,  aloilg 
pull  of  urbanization,  forced  blacl^ 
rural  areas  and  the  urb&n  centers 
skills  did  not  match   up  with 
opportunitlee. 

3.  Then,  today,  we  have  a  crisis 
dislocations  best  summarized  by 
taneous  and  unprecedented  rise 
and  unemployment.  Blacks,  alone 
groups  as  the  elderly,  welfare  rec 
poor  whites,  suffer  extra  burdens 
problems. 

This  brings  me  to  the  heart  ol 
tion,  the  most  Important  and  si 
velopment  and   force  Impinging 
economic  and  social  situation  of 
pie  In  America. 

In  the  current  situation,  which 
from  the  days  of  Du  Bois  and 
the  basic  question  for  future 
can    no   longer   be  considered 
force  conditioning  the  lives  of 
In  the  United  States.  Today,  race 
as  important  as  they  are,  and  as 
must  press  and  work  with  public 
sectors  to  deal   with   this  cou 
problems — racism,  and  racial 
be  seen  in  tandem  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  economic 
tions. 

The  black  person's  fundamen 
In  1974  and  for  the  foreseeable 
hard  core  economic  class  probler^ 
by  rapid  advances  in  technology, 
the   industrial   and  employment 
escalation     of     occupational 
growing  differentials  In  the 
Income,  and  such  public  policy 
creaslngly  regressive  tax  structu 
state,  and  national  levels. 

F>sradozes  such  as  these  are 
our  times.  The  anxieties  that 
In  race  relations  are  overridden 
nomic  class  problems.  They  are 
economic    forces    that    fall 
blacks  because  they  are  black 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

recipients  of  racial  oppression.  Economics 
can  be  a  brutal  force — it  has  little  respect  for 
the  cry  of  black  consciousness.  Thus,  the 
anguish  and  frustrations  In  the  racial  picture 
today  must  be  viewed  within  the  framework 
of  forces  that  generated  and  produced  them: 
the  harsh  realities  of  class,  slum  life,  high 
unemployment,  low  income,  regressive  taxes; 
the  disproportionate  burdens  Inflicted  upon 
jKXJr  people  who  as  Income  recipients  and 
consumers  are  powerless  victims  of  unprece- 
dented inflation  in  the  economy;  as  well  as 
decreasing  real  benefits  received  from  the 
economic  process  by  the  working  poor. 

Out  of  this  framework  emerges  two  faces 
of  the  economic  problem  embraced  by  black 
Ijeople.  Du  Bols  In  his  writings  saw  clearly 
and  dealt  with  the  fa<^  of  economic  Insecu- 
rity of  blacks,  but  I  have  not  grasped  In  his 
perceptions  an  awareness  of  the  phenome- 
non of  an  upward  shift  in  distribution  of 
income  for  blacks  and  growing  differentials 
between  blacks  who  'have"  and  those  who 
"have  not,"  as  well  as  between  whites  and 
blacks. 

Economic  insecurity  among  blacks  is  evi- 
denced by  four  basic  indices: 

1.  The  first  is  unemployment.  Average  an- 
nual unemployment  among  blacks  stays 
around  11  per  cent  in  general,  In  terms  of 
governmental  statistics.  Even  setting  aside 
those  who  do  not  get  counted,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  blacks  in  general  Is  and 
always  has  been  twice  that  of  whites.  But 
more  significant  than  the  macro  picture  is 
the  status  of  sub-groups  among  blacks  and 
other  minorities.  In  many  racial  ghettos,  as 
many  as  one  of  every  three  black  workers  is 
looking  for  a  Job  and  can't  find  one;  one- 
third  (33  per  cent)  of  the  black  teenagers 
look  for  Jobs  and  can't  find  them.  Among 
blacks  in  some  poverty  pockets,  unemploy- 
ment is  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  These  are 
people  who  are  looking  for  a  Job  and  can't 
find  one.  By  definition,  tinemployment  In- 
cludes only  those  of  the  working  age  popula- 
tion who  are  looking  for  work  and  can't 
find  a  Job.  It  does  not  include  those  not  In 
the  labor  force. 

2.  The  second  index  is  underemployment. 
This  involves  the  "working  poor,"  and  it  In- 
cludes those  who  work  full  time  at  poverty 
wages;  those  who  work  involuntarily  part- 
time,  and  those  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  sea- 
sonal employment.  The  working  poor  make 
up  an  estimated  4S  per  cent  of  the  black  em- 
ployment force.  This  is  a  disturbing  statistic 
and  it  appears  to  be  growing. 

Economic  determinism  means  different 
things  to  different  people,  but  we  are  at  « 
point  where  the  question  is  what  the  un- 
employed and  the  underemployed  will  do  as 
an  economic  class  vls-a-vls  a  racial  group.  I 
hesitate  to  make  the  projection,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  concept  of  working  poor  cou- 
pled with  the  concept  of  economic  class 
makes  up  an  "underclass"  which  will  not 
differentiate  between  those  who  work  and 
those  who  assume  roles  of  Income  depend- 
ency (and  here  I  exclude  those  who  should 
not  be  in  the  work  force).  This  underclass, 
with  new  organizational  techniques,  particu- 
larly In  the  public  sector  and  in  the  essen- 
tial services  areas,  will  become  protest  forces 
in  the  economic  warfare  for  the  benefits 
from  the  nation's  products  and  services. 

The  Issue  will  not  be  race,  though  race 
will  be  Involved.  The  Issue  will  be  who  gets 
what  from  the  shrinking  economic  pie  in 
real  terms.  In  other  words.  Income  distribu- 
tion will  increasingly  be  the  Issue.  The  un- 
derclass "understands"  the  distribution  of 
burdens  because  they  are  the  recipients  of 
disproportionate  burdens.  They  "understand" 
the  maldistribution  of  benefits  because  they 
are  not  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  they 
see  around  them.  As  a  result,  the  working 
poor  and  the  dependent  poor  are  coming  to 
tinderstand  the  power  of  protest  which  is 
another  form  of  expressing  and  forcing  their 
countervailing  power  In  relation  to  profits. 
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rents.  Interests,  dividends,  prices,  wages,  and 
taxes. 

3.  The  third  index  is  the  disillusioned 
worker.  This  is  the  person  who  gives  up  seek- 
ing employment,  who  disappears  from  the 
labor  force,  becomes  an  Idle  person  and  a 
risk  or  a  social  deviant;  or  goes  on  wel- 
fare. Teenagers  and  members  of  the  work- 
ing age  population  under  25  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  the  idle  and  deviant  group 
when  they  become  disillusioned  or  do  not 
find  their  v.ay  into  the  labor  force. 

Labor  force  participation  among  blacks 
has  steadily  declined  during  the  past  two 
decades.  In  1960,  80  per  cent  of  black  males 
in  the  working  age  population  were  In  the 
labor  force:  in  1972,  they  were  73  per  cent, 
a  lo^s  of  seven  percentage  points. 

4.  All  these  factors  reflect  themselves  in 
the  fourth  index  of  economic  insecurity  and 
that  index  is  Income.  Income,  more  than 
anything  else,  summarizes  all  the  variables 
which  condition  economic  security  and  wel- 
fare for  the  individual  and  the  family. 

Two  points  are  to  be  made  regarding  in- 
come. Plrst,  black  people  have  made  sig- 
nificant gains  in  their  income  status  slnre 
World  War  II.  This  Is  obvious  even  to  the 
casual  observer.  The  average  black  family 
has  experienced  income  growth  from  (3,000 
In  1950  to  $6,860  In  1972:  the  white  family 
had  $11,850  on  the  average  In  1972.  Thus, 
the  income  of  black  families  was  about  59 
per  cent  of  that  of  white  families  on  the 
average,  and  in  the  South  it  was  only  about 
52  per  cent.  This  is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1959. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  is  the  aggregate  of  Income  found 
in  the  black  population  plus  an  impressive 
upward  shift  in  the  distribution  of  Income 
among  blacks.  However,  this  upward  shift 
is  offset  by  growing  differentials  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  within  the  black  popu- 
lation. Nonetheless,  it  Is  here  that  the  mar- 
ket potential  comes  to  full  bloom.  For  ex- 
ample, the  proportion  of  black  families  with 
incomes  over  $8,000  has  risen  from  less  than 
18  per  cent  to  32  per  cent  since  1964.  The 
proportion  with  Incomes  over  $7,000  is  about 
44  per  cent.  About  28  per  cent  have  incomes 
over  $10,000.  Very  clearly  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  black  families  experience  middle  or 
upper  Income  status.  This  is  about  eight 
times  the  situation  two  decades  ago.  (All 
data  cited  has  been  adjusted  for  price  change 
in  terms  of  1969  dollars.)  This  adds  up  to 
a  Negro  market  value  today  of  about  55  bil- 
lion dollars  which  is  three  times  the  17  bil- 
lion we  expressed  In  the  earlier  1950s  when 
we  first  brought  this  to  the  attention  ol  the 
American  public. 

These  are  important  and  impressive  char- 
acteristics of  the  economic  status  of  black 
folks.  But  I  must  constantly  warn  of  the 
fact  that  30  per  cent  of  all  black  families 
live  in  abject  poverty  compared  with  eight 
per  cent  of  the  white  families;  and  second, 
while  blacks  make  up  11  per  cent  of  the 
population,  they  make  up  32  per  cent  of  all 
poor  families,  and  this  has  grown  by  three 
percentage   points  since    1969. 

Moreover,  the  dollar  differential  between 
the  Income  of  the  average  white  family  and 
black  family  continues  to  expand.  In  1947, 
the  difference  was  $2,500;  today,  it  Is  about 
$3,800.  This  means  that  the  process  of  catch- 
up is  difficult,  to  say  the  least.  After  all,  it  is 
dollars  that  people  spend,  not  percentages, 
and  it  is  the  dollars  white  families  are  hold- 
ing that  are  out-distancing  the  dollars  black 
families  are  holding.  Black  folks,  in  general, 
are  having  to  run  twice  as  fast  Just  to  keep 
\ip. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is  two  faces  of  the 
same  coin:  improvements  In  education,  more 
blacks  in  middle-income  groups,  a  strong  and 
highly  concentrated  Negro  market,  all  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side,  entrenched  pov- 
erty, growing  rigidity  In  class  dl  Terence,  un- 
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emplovment  and  underemployment,  and  In- 
creasing weUare.  The  great  question  Is 
whether  the  masses  of  blacks  will  become  a 
permanent  underclass  In  America.  This  is 
vs-hy  it  Is  so  Important  to  recognize  the  role 
of  economic  class  in  contrast  to  race,  per  se, 
as  critical  to  the  problem  and  as  a  primary 
tarjjet  in  race  relations  strategy  today. 

Large  proportions  of  blacks  still  have  not 
experienced  tangible  benefits  from  civil  rights 
•jams  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  black  masses  in  the  areas  of 
economic  security,  employment,  and  Income 
have  fallen  short  of  fulfillment.  At  the  very 
least,  blacks  should  enjoy  the  same  distribu- 
tion as  others. 

Thus  open  school  enrollment  means  noth- 
ing to  the  family  or  child  who.^e  life  is  con- 
fined to  the  racial  ghetto.  Open  housing  oc- 
cupancy means  nothing  to  the  man  whose 
status  in  the  Job  market  denies  him  the 
means  with  which  to  acquire  a  house  in  the 
first  place.  Equal  Job  opportunity  is  an  empty 
promise  unless  enough  Jobs  of  the  right  kind, 
at  decent  wages,  are  available  for  those  who 
need  them;  and  the  best  consumer  program 
has  little  or  no  significance  to  the  Income 
recipient  who  enjoys  little  or  no  discretion 
in  the  use  of  his  or  her  Uicome,  particularly 
under  conditions  of  high  prices,  high  In- 
tere.st  rates,  tight  money  and  credit. 

There  are  sharply  focused  voids  and  vacu- 
ums between  opportimlty,  access,  and  out- 
come, between  the  few  who  are  making  it  and 
the  masses  who  are  not.  There  is  a  sharp 
delineation  between  remedies  emanating 
from  law  and  a  prevalence  of  hard  core  real- 
ities associated  with  economically  and  social- 
ly victimized  people.  These  factors  describe 
the  new  and  profound  stage  In  race  rela- 
tion-?—the  most  difficult  and  urgent  stage — 
ir  is  one  facet  of  a  very  Important  question: 
Black  American,  What  Now? 

I  now  turn  to  what  I  view  as  the  basic  Im- 
plications of  this  partial  analysis  and  re- 
spouses  to  the  question  regarding  strategy 
for  black  Americans. 

The  most  striking  and  plaguing  implica- 
tion involves  not  only  the  limited  under- 
standing of  the  economic  dimensions  in  race 
relations  but  also  conflict  in  goals  In  race 
relations  themselves. 

Du  Bols,  In  the  1930s,  was  Joined  by  an- 
other distinguished  scholar,  James  Weldou 
Johnson,  In  addressing  the  question  of  goal 
conflicts  prevailing  at  that  time.  There  was 
conflict  In  goals  then,  and  there  Is  a  conflict 
today.  Then,  as  now,  the  debate  was  over 
racial  separatism  and  isolation  as  a  goal,  phi- 
losophy, and  strategy,  In  contrast  to  racial 
desegregation  and  Integration.  Then  there 
were  calls  for  blacks  to  return  to  Africa — to- 
day there  Is  talk  by  some  groups  about  the 
same  kind  of  strategy.  Then,  as  now,  there 
were  calls  for  development  of  economic  and 
political  power  among  blacks.  The  difference 
is  that  In  1934,  blacks  were  rigidly  segre- 
gated by  national  and  state  poUcy;  today, 
there  Is  national  policy  and  "commitment," 
regardless  of  how  poorly  executed,  to  a  ra- 
cially desegregated  and  Integrated  society. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  quarrel  with  build- 
ing economic  and  political  power.  Certainly 
strategy  calls  for  fulfillment  of  the  economic 
potential  of  the  group — that  In  and  of  Itself 
is  power.  Development  of  a  high  sense  of 
black  self-respect  and  racial  pride  Is  highly 
desirable  and  certainly  black  folks  ought  to 
have  their  own  agenda  in  the  war  on  race, 
poverty,  and  economic  class.  But  the  ques- 
tion Is,  how  far  do  good  intentions  in  these 
respects  go  towai-d  diverting  efforts  and  at- 
tention from  realities  associated  with  the 
economic  and  political  process  and  liberation 
of  black  people  by  way  of  that  process?  For 
example,  every  professional  organization  In 
social  and  political  fields  and  In  higher  edu- 
cation now  has  a  black  caucus  and  not  a 
single  black  caucus  can  reconcile  Its  own  lim- 
ited resources  with  pursuit  of  a  variety  of 
objectives  which  are  seldom  agreed  upon. 
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Another  example  is  the  situation  in  our 
central  cities  where  the  brothers  have  been 
yelping  about  ghetto  economic  development 
and  black  capitalism.  Both  are  espoused, 
proposed,  and  articulated  as  solutions  to  the 
economic  problems  of  black  folk.  Indeed, 
black  capitalism  was  the  major  program  ad- 
vanced by  President  NUon  purportedly  to 
solve  economic  problems  of  blacks.  The  fact 
Is  that  ghetto  economic  development  ought  to 
occxir  for  its  own  sake  and  because  racial 
giiettos  need  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Ghetto  economic  development  alone 
cannot  .solve  the  economic  problems  of  black 
folks  or  even  make  a  serloiu  dent  In  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  cla.ss.  Likewise,  blacks  should 
be  encouraged  and  helped  to  be  entrepreneurs 
and  businessmen  not  because  of  the  mistaken 
notion  that  this  will  solve  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  blacks,  but  because  we  need  more 
blacks  In  business.  Blacks  need  blacks  who 
know  how  to  negotiate  the  system.  Blacks 
need  a  substantive  managerial  class  as  part 
of  the  population  profile  of  black  people.  The 
danger  today  Is  the  preoccupation  of  blacks 
with  retaliation  against  whites  rather  than 
getting  on  with  the  matter  of  generating 
public  policy  to  get  at  the  fundamental 
economic  problems  of  the  society  and  the 
imderclass. 

My  guess  Is  that  the  renewed  sense  of  pride 
and  Identity  on  the  part  of  blacks  will 
continue  through  the  seventies  and  will 
be  further  translated  into  action  programs  In- 
volving politics,  education,  and  business. 
Blacks  will  expect  to  be  recognized  for  their 
worth  as  blacks  as  well  as  consumers,  voters, 
producers,  and  human  beings. 

Tlie  success  of  the  blacks  wUl  rely  less  and 
less  on  conventional  wisdom  regarding  civil 
rights  and,  increasingly,  blacks  will  turn 
their  old  and  new  organizations  Into  collec- 
tive groups  of  imlon-tjrpe  movements  to 
press  demands  for  a  better  stake  and  bene- 
ilts  from  the  gross  national  product;  of  the 
nation.  The  working  poor  will  become  better 
organized  to  get  a  better  piece  of  the  action. 
Even  the  professional  and  white  collar  work- 
ers In  black  Institutions  will  organize. 

lu  the  short-run,  blacks  will  further  at- 
tempt to  utilize  a  variety  of  Isolation  tech- 
niques to  group  themselves  for  planning  and 
developing  strengths  while  continuing  to 
work  within  larger  groups.  Black  caucuses 
wUl  continue  to  spring  up  In  the  short-rvm, 
but  I  suspect  at  the  end  of  the  decade  or 
thereabouts,  the  black  caucuses  will  give  way 
to  fairly  well  developed  coalitions  among 
blacks  and  whites,  and  particularly  among 
political  and  economic  groups. 

In  other  words,  there  will  be  increased 
realization  that  If  all  racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination  and  all  racism  In  America 
were  erased  today,  all  Uie  Ills  brought  by  the 
process  of  economic  class  distinction  and 
economic  depression  of  the  masses  of  black 
people  would  remain. 

The  answer  is  found  In  public  policy  where 
tax  laws  shovild  be  made  more  progressive 
and  less  regressive;  where  Jobs  are  guaran- 
teed and  at  decent  wages;  where  there  are 
not  moratoriums  on  housing  construction 
but  policies  to  stimulate  housing  construc- 
tlou;  where  education  and  health  are  not  sec- 
ondary to  defense  spending,  but  are  of  first 
priority  on  the  national  agenda;  and  where 
full  employment  Is  a  realized  and  continuing 
achievement. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
crisis  which,  because  of  reasons  included  In 
this  pmrti&l  analysis,  falls  m.06t  heavily  upon 
blacks,  poor  people,  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  dependent  population. 

In  all  probability,  Du  Bola  would  not  voice 
surprise  at  the  serious  class  problem  today 
or  Its  entrenchment  In  the  economic  situa- 
tion, or  the  Impact  of  the  Industrial  and 
economic  organization  and  policies  employed 
by  the  United  States  upon  the  underclass.  If 
he  were  here,  he  probably  would  project  a 
kind  of  social  tipheaval  unparalleled  In  this 
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country  primarily  becau.se  of  the  battle  of 
countervailing  powers  (big  labor,  big  busi- 
ness, big  government,  and  helpless  consum- 
ers) over  slices  of  the  real  no-gro»nh  eco- 
nomic pie  and  the  powerless  position  of  the 
sub-groups  of  income  recipients,  and  depend- 
ents and  the  rising  strength  of  organized 
workers  in  public  and  private  essential  serv- 
ice industries. 

The  economic  future  of  blacks  in  the 
United  States  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Policies,  programs,  and 
politics  designed  in  the  future  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  victim- 
ized will  also  yield  benefits  to  blacks.  In  con- 
trast, any  effort,s  to  treat  blacks  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  are  likely  to  lend 
to  frustrations,  heightened  racial  animosi- 
ties, and  a  waste  of  the  country's  resources 
and  the  precious  resource.?  of  black  people. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  XXI 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Ml'.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  13  House  cosponsors,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  4772  and  HJR.  4774.  the  Na- 
tional Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975. 
The  bill  has  been  given  equally  strong 
support  in  the  Senate  where  it  has  been 
introduced  as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Prank 
Moss  and  Frank  Church,  respective 
chairmen  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Long  Term  Care  and  Committee  on 
Aging.  Hugh  Scotx,  Senate  minority 
leader,   and  Senators   Williams,  Dom- 

ENICI,    and   TUNNEY. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  the  public  support  this  proposal 
is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
statements  in  the  Record  several  times  a 
week  by  experts  and  lay  persons  com- 
menting on  the  legislation. 

This  is  the  21st  in  the  series: 
(Prom    the  Bergen    fN.J.)    Evening   Record. 
July  24,  1976] 
NtjRSiNC  Home  Alternativi: 

A  spate  of  Investigations  Into  the  multi- 
bllllon-doUar  nursing  home  Industry  has 
produced  sensational  headlines  but  scant 
remedial  action.  Even  so,  the  stories  of  will- 
ful neglect  of  patients  and  manipulations 
of  Medicaid  and  Medicare  funds  may  have 
had  value.  They've  focused  attention  on  an 
Industry  that  has  been  regarded  for  too  long 
as  the  only  source  of  care  for  the  aged  and 
Infirm.  Alternatives  are  being  considered, 
and  many  of  these  make  sense  financially 
and  In  buinanltarian  terms. 

When  Rep.  Andrew  Magulre  of  Bergen 
County  recently  conducted  a  seminar  on 
the  problems  of  the  aged,  many  of  those  who 
attended  called  lor  provision  of  health  care 
for  the  elderly  at  home,  not  In  nursing 
homee. 

Reporter  Eileen  Oglntz,  writing  In  The 
Record  this  week,  revealed  that  more  than 
1,200  elderly  Bergen  residents  who  can't 
afford  the  weekly  rates  charged  by  local 
nursing  homes  are  forced  to  seek  care  in 
places  as  distant  as  150  miles. 

Even  if  enough  bed  space  for  those  In  need 
were  available  In  Bergen  County,  would 
nursing  homes  necessarily  be  the  best  way 
to  care  for  the  aged  infirm? 

Even  the  best-run  nursing  homes  must 
be  custodial  Institutions  In  which  patients 
are  subject  to  severe  depressions  because 
they've  had  a  traumatic  shock — they  have 
been   stripped   of  their  lifelong  belongings 
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cress 
cltia  ens 


foe  a 


and  familiar  surroundings  and 
ter  a  place  in  which  they  fear 
Psychologists     call      this 
shock."  Physicians  believe  it  ac 
ens  patients'  lives. 

Medicaid  alone  pays  out  more 
billion    each    year   for   nursing 
fully  half  the  country's  total 
bill.    Unless   alternatives    are 
bill   not  only  will   keep  rising 
turn  In  the  form  of  good  patient 
keep   dropping. 

And  there  are  alternatives.  In 
aln  an  Intricate  network  of 
elderly  has  drastically  reduced 
home  f>opulation. 

In  this  country,  a  promisiiig 
geriatric   day-care    center,   a 
a  day  hospital  and  a  senior 
In  one  such  center  in  Baltimore 
has  revealed   that  day  care  for 
Infirm,  including  the  cost  of 
cent  less  expensive  than  nursing 

Since  1973,  New  York's  St 
pital  has  cared  for  245  aged, 
tlents,   offering   home-delivered 
sonal  grooming,  house-keeping 
tion,  and  medication.  The  service 
funded,   and   has  forestalled   nu 
placement  for  70  of  the   first 
in   the  program. 

Similar  services  are  to  be 
consin  to  3.500  low-income 
beginning  this  fall — with  a 
consin   has   been   granted   a   w 
federal  government  enabling  the 
nursing   home   Medicaid 
home-care  experiment. 

At  least  9200  million  a  year 
payments  to  nursing  homes  cou)d 
through  use  of  home  health-< 
says    Rep.    Edward    I.    Koch    of 
Why,  then,  aren't  these  programs 
more  extensively? 

Given  full  funding  by 
coursLgement  through  use  of 
Medicaid  programs,  home  healt^ 
grams  here  could  be  as  su( 
have  been  In  Oreat  Britain.  Re]  i 
Introduced    legislation    that 
the  use  of  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
the  full  range  of  home  health- 
The  bUl  has  attracted  111 
lags  are  to  be  held  before  two 
subcommittees  this  fall. 

The  Koch  bills  make  sense. 
ested  in  securing  better  care 
Infirm    at   less   expense    should 
support    by    writing    to   Rep. 
Washington    office,    Rayburn 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  205<5 
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JOHN   D.    O'REILLYl,    JR.,    OP 
BOSTON  UNIVERSrrV 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  C04TE 


OF    MASSAC  HTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  July  30 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  deatl  i  this  week 
of  Prof.  John  D.  O'Reilly,  Jr.  of  Boston 
College. 

Professor  O'Reilly  taught 
College  Law  School  for  39 
privileged  to  have  been  amotig 
dents  and  to  have  beneflte< 
legal  knowledge,  judicial 
sound  advice  on  the  art  and 
of  law. 

His  career  was  long  and  distinguished. 
He  received  a  bachelor's  d(igree  from 
Georgetown  University  in  1938  and  then 
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embarked  on  his  law  career,  graduating 
from  Boston  College  Law  School  in  1932, 
attending  CJeorgetown  University  Law 
School  and  earning  a  master  of  laws 
degree  from  Harvard  University. 

Prior  to  returning  to  his  alma  mater, 
Boston  College  Law  School,  in  1936,  he 
was  a  professor  of  law  at  San  Francisco 
University  where  he  also  served  for  a 
period  as  acting  dean. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  he  was  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  served  as  the  New  England  re- 
gional counsel  of  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority.  He  held  those  posts 
during  the  1940's. 

With  his  passing,  Boston  College  has 
lost  an  erudite  professor  and  an  eminent 
scholar.  At  this  time,  I  express  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Professor  O'Reilly's 
wife  Louise  and  the  entire  O'Reilly 
family. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  CALL  FOR 
HOUSE  TO  RECONSIDER  TURKISH 
ARMS  DEAL 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cypms  issue  has  caused  a  great  out- 
burst of  passion  and  emotion-filled 
statements  by  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
The  bitterness  has  been  so  great  that  it 
has  nearly  brought  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  the  brink  of  war  on  three  separate 
occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  the 
House  refused  last  week  to  modify  the 
arms  embargo  on  Turkey.  In  so  doing, 
it  rejected  what  was  in  my  opinion  the 
most  evenhanded  proposal  to  deal  with 
two  good  NATO  allies  that  could  have 
been  produced  in  this  emotionally- 
charged  situation.  This  unfortunate  and 
I  hope  temporary  refusal  of  the  House 
to  help  bring  peace  to  Cyprus  has  al- 
ready stai'ted  a  descending  spiral  of 
events  which  will  be  further  damaging 
to  U.S.  national  security  interest  and 
jeopardize  future  aims  control 
agreements. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
July  27,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  the  partial  sus- 
pension of  the  arms  embargo  en  Turkey 
was  designed  to  bring  an  evenhanded 
policy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to 
help  get  negotiations  off  dead  center,  to 
promote  our  national  security  interests, 
and  ultimately  to  bring  peace  in  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
this  editorial  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
hope  that  those  who  opposed  the  orig- 
inal compromise  will  reconsider  their 
decision  and  support  the  compromise. 
Without  such  legislation,  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement is  most  unlikely  and  the  present 
situation  could  well  deteriorate  to  an 
unretrievable  $tate.  Such  an  unfortu- 
nate development  would  work  against 
the  interest  of  all  involved — Greece, 
Turkey,  Cyprus,  and  most  importantly, 
the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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IFrom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  July  27,  1975] 
Turkish  Arms  Deal 

The  House  did  not  strengthen  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
by  its  refusal  to  lift  the  ban  on  arms  sales 
to  Turkey.  It  should  reconsider  its  action. 

At  Issue  was  whether  the  US  should  con- 
tinue to  supply  arms  to  a  country  that  had 
used  them  for  nondefeuse  purposes,  con- 
trary to  the  requirements  of  US  law.  "Turkey 
had  used  its  American  supplied  military 
equipment  to  invade  and  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  Cyprus.  Thus,  In  the  pure  sense, 
the  House  was  enforcing  the  law  in  the 
face  of  a  blatant  violation. 

But  many  other  motives  were  co-mingled 
in  the  vote.  The  Turks  did  not  help  them- 
selves by  their  crude  blackmail  threats  to 
close  Amei'Ican  bases  in  their  country. 
There  lias  been  a  constant  struggle  lately 
between  the  executive  and  Congress  on  a 
variety  of  issues.  This  could  have  been 
viewed  by  some  House  members  as  an  issue 
where  they  could  hold  sway  over  the  execu- 
tive. A  strong  Greek  lobby  in  Congress  also 
was  at  work. 

Whatever  motives  caused  defeat  of  presi- 
dent's request  to  lift  the  ban,  it  will  have 
few,  if  any  positive  effects.  US-Turklsh  rela- 
tions will  continue  to  sour.  Turkish  rela- 
tions in  NATO  will  be  further  strained.  Most 
of  all,  the  White  House's  ability  to  induce 
movement  in  Greek-Turkish  negotiations 
over  Cyprus  will  be  reduced  to  nil.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  pressures  of  Tur- 
kish internal  politics  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  current  Turkish  government  to 
compromise. 

The  president  was  not  asking  for  the  moon 
in  the  House  bill.  Turkey  would  have  been 
allowed  to  receive  only  arms  It  bad  already 
ordered  and  partially  paid  for.  The  presi- 
dent would  have  had  to  keep  Congress  ap- 
praised of  progress  In  the  Cyprus  talks.  And 
further  arms  supplies  could  later  have  been 
blocked  If  a  Cyprus  agreement  failed.  It  was 
a  compromise  worth  supporting  in  light  of 
the  US  interests  at  stake. 


LEGISLATION  TO  HALT  AID  TO 
INDIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Indira  Gandhi's  conviction  for  cori-upt 
election  practices,  the  retreat  from  lib- 
erty in  India  has  become  a  rout.  Political 
leaders  who  have  committed  the  crime  of 
disagreeing  with  the  Indian  dictator 
have  been  arrested,  full  censorship  of 
domestic  and  foreign  news  is  in  existence, 
foreign  reporters  have  been  expelled, 
civil  rights  have  been  abrogated — the 
list  goes  on.  Not  only  has  Indii-a  Gandhi 
arrested  leaders  and  followers  of  opposi- 
tion parties  but  also  has  arrested  mem- 
bers of  her  own  Congress  Party  who  ex- 
pressed distaste  of  her  actions.  Unfortu- 
nately the  message  is  all  too  clear:  A 
frantic  effort  by  the  Indian  leader  to 
stay  in  power. 

Let  us  remember  that  since  1953  the 
U.S.  Government  has  given  over  $9  bil- 
lion in  aid  to  India.  "When  private  con- 
tributions by  American  citizens  and 
charitable  organizations  are  included  the 
figure  is  even  higher.  A  year  ago  more 
than  $2.2  billion  in  loans  to  India  by 
the   United   States   was   forgiven.   The 
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major  rationale  for  this  aid  has  been 
that  India  is  the  largest  democracy  In 
tlie  world  and  should  be  supported.  That 
rationale  no  longer  exists. 

India's  record  in  the  United  Nations 
has  been  one  of  opposition  to  the  United 
States.  In  other  areas  of  diplomacy  the 
leaders  of  India  have  shown  that  they 
would  rather  be  friendly  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  with  this  country.  'When 
South  Vietnam  was  falling  to  the  Com- 
munists, the  Indian  Foreign  Minister 
.stated  this  was  "gratifying." 

The  text  of  my  resolution  on  tliis  sub- 
ject (H.R.  8888 >   follows: 

No  funds  of  the  United  States  Government 
except  for  those  necessary  for  the  operation 
(salaries,  maintenance,  etc.)  of  the  Embassy 
and  consular  offices  of  the  United  States  will 
be  used  to  aid  India  until  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the  democratic 
liberties  and  civil  rights  existing  before  the 
June  26,  1975  actions  of  that  government 
l.ave  been  restored. 

I  have  reintroduced  this  resolution 
with  the  following  Members  as  cospon- 
.sors:  Mr.  BAtrMAN.  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Ketchum.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rou.sselot,  Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 


HELSINKI  AND  THE  OCCUPATION 
OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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their  warnings  "threats  to  peace,"  and 
continue  ti-ansmitting  to  them  our  tech- 
nology and  foodstuffs  on  easy  credit 
terms. 

We  are  also  to  agree  to  what  the  Com- 
munists tenn  the  "free  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  ideals,"  which  predictably  wiU 
authorize  increased  dissemination  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  the  prolif- 
eration of  Soviet  agents  whose  sole  task 
is  to  subvert  and  undei'inine  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

We  can  take  some  small  solace  in  the 
fact  that  the  Helsinki  accord  is  not  a 
treaty,  nor  enforceable  as  such.  But  it 
has  enormous  symbolic  value  in  enhanc- 
ing Soviet  prestige  and  legitimating  its 
conquest  of  the  captive  nations. 

Portugal's  present  agony  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  detente  means  to  the 
Soviets.  Dedicated  Soviet  trained, 
financed,  and  supported  Communists 
are  in  the  thioes  of  seizing  power  and 
murdering  freedom  in  Portugal. 

Yalta  will  have  its  place  in  history  as 
a  tragic  example  of  substituting  wishful 
thinking  in  place  of  unsentimental  re- 
ality. Let  us  pray,  as  we  recall  the  trag- 
edy of  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
shameful  Soviet  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, that  we  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing something  from  histoiy,  and  that 
Helsinki  in  1975  will  not  take  its  place 
with  Yalta  in  1945  as  another  capitula- 
tion to  totalitarianism  on  the  bloody  al- 
tar of  expediency. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  is  in  Helsinki  to  sign  the  ac- 
cords produced  by  the  so-called  confer- 
ence on  European  Security  and  Coop- 
eration. This  conference  was  first  sug- 
sested  by  the  Kremlin  in  1954  and  its 
culmination  is  surely  a  triumph  for  So- 
viet diplomacy.  It  is  singularly  appropri- 
ate to  take  nor^  that  August  21  marks 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  "Soviet 
Day  of  Shame'  in  which  Soviet  forces 
brutally   occupied   Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  should 
clear  away  the  rhetoric  and  propaganda 
and  take  a  good  hard  look  at  what  this 
conference  really  signifies.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  conference  stands  in  the  place 
of  a  treaty  settling  World  War  II.  a 
treaty  that  has  never  even  come  close 
to  acceptance  because  i^  would  have  to 
ratify  in  a  legal  sense  what  the  years 
have  seemed  to  confirm  in  a  factual 
sense,  namely  the  conquest  of  the  East 
European  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  asked  to  accept  imder  the  um- 
orella  of  "inviolability  of  national  t)or- 
ders"  the  direct  violation  of  the  borders 
of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  Ro- 
mania, Poland,  and  the  bi-utal  conquests 
of  Hungary  in  1956  and  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968. 

Additionally  we  are  to  see  what  de- 
tente really  means  to  the  Soviets.  It 
means  we  are  to  mute  our  criticism  of 
their  totalitarian  system,  we  are  to  turn 
away  from  those  who  would  revive  the 
cold  war  such  as  Solzhenitsyn.  terming 


VEPCO  SERVICE  DOWN  WHILE 
PROFITS  UP 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
of  the  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co. 
to  secure  rate  increases  of  almost  $140 
nullion  a  year  at  the  same  time  their 
service  is  rapidly  declining  can  only  be 
described  as  arrogant  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  their  customers.  Vepco's  presi- 
dent insists  that  his  company  will  face 
a  "financial  emergency"  if  the  people  of 
Virginia  are  not  required  to  fork  over 
millions  of  more  dollars  a  year  to  finance 
more  construction  and  investment  for 
the  company.  Last  October,  Vepco  was 
granted  a  $98  million  emergency  sur- 
charge which  it  has  been  imposing  on 
the  residents  of  Virginia.  Now  they  not 
only  want  that  lucrative  revenue  made 
permanent,  they  want  an  additional  $40 
million  a  year  in  permanent  revenues. 
State  agencies  and  consumer  groups  con- 
tend that  the  $40  million  should  be  dis- 
allowed and  $37  million  of  the  $98  mil- 
lion surcharge  should  be  refunded. 

Meanwhile,  Vepco's  service  goes  down, 
down,  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
recent  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Vepco  I»iesident 
Warns  of  Crisis": 

Vepco  President  Warns  of  Crisis 
(By  Paul  O.  Edwards) 

Richmond,  July  3. — Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Co.  president  T.  Justin  Moore  warned 
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today  that  any  refund  of  the  emergency 
rate  increase  granted  Vepco  last  fall  "would 
undoubtedly  precipitate  another  financing 
emergency." 

The  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commis- 
sion allowed  Vepco  to  increase  charges  to  rs 
customers  by  $98  million  last  Oct.  1  after 
Moore  testified  a*  an  emergency  rate  case  that 
his  company  would  be  unable  to  continue 
selling  new  stock  and  bond  Issues  to  finance 
construction  without  higher  rates. 

Vepco  is  now  asking  the  SCC  to  make  the 
emergency  award  permanent  and  add  an- 
other $40  million  a  year  In  permanent  rev- 
enues to  it.  Lawyers  for  a  half  dozen  con- 
sumer groups  and  state  agencies  have  told 
the  SCC.  however,  that  Vepco  should  be  re- 
quired to  refund  up  to  $37  million  of  the 
emergency  award. 

The  calls  for  refunds  and  complaints 
against  electricity  charges  Irom  al>out  two 
dozen  public  witnesses  came  during  the  first 
day  of  hearings  on  the  Vepco  request 
Wednesday.  Today,  a  group  of  140  business- 
men from  throughout  the  state  represented 
by  Thomas  Boushall.  former  chairman  of  the 
Bank  of  Virginia,  warned  the  SCC  not  to 
Jeopardize  the  quality  of  electric  service  with 
inadequate  rates  for  Vepco. 

Moore  said  a  refund  wovild  jeopardize  the 
company.  "Clearly."  he  said,  "the  requirement 
of  any  refund  of  emergency  rate  relief,  at  a 
time  when  the  company's  earnings  are  still 
far  below  the  level  of  several  years  ago,  would 
cause  existing  and  potential  investors  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  future  prospects  of  Vepco 
as  a  worthwhile  investment,  and  undoubt- 
edly precipitate  another  financing  emer- 
gency." 

Vepco  is  asking  the  SCC  to  approve  a  15.75 
per  cent  return  on  the  investment  of  com- 
mon stockholders,  the  owners  of  the  com- 
pany, while  opponents  of  the  increase  are 
urging  a  maximum  of  13  per  cent. 

Moore  said  continuing  inflation  prevent.s 
Vepco  from  earning  the  return  approved  by 
the  SCC.  He  said  that  evc.i  if  the  com- 
pany's request  is  approved  In  full,  the  re- 
tiu-n  on  common  stock  tills  year  would  be 
below  14  per  cent. 

The  Vepco  hearings  are  scheduled  to  con- 
tinue through  the  end  of  the  month.  Com- 
missioner Junie  L.  Bradshaw  announced 
Wednesday  that  for  the  first  time  transcripts 
of  the  hearings  will  be  made  available  to  the 
public  In  cities  other  than  Richmond.  One 
copy  will  be  placed  In  George  Mason  Univer- 
sity library  in  Fairfax  City  and  another  In  the 
Old  Dominion  University  library  In  Norfolk 


NIGHT  ILLUMINATION  FOR  WASH- 
INGTON MONUMENT,  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL  AND  JEFFERSON  ME- 
MORIAL DURING  1976 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OK    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
July  29,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 592.  to  provide  that  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
and  the  Jefferson  Memorial  be  illu- 
minated all  night  during  the  calendar 
year   1976. 

During  1976  it  is  estimated  tliat  50 
million  Americans  and  friends  from  for- 
eign lands  will  visit  Washington.  D.C. 
This  large  number  of  visitors  demon- 
strates the  worldwide  interest  in  partic- 
ipating hi  our  Bicentennial  celebration. 
I  believe  the  additional  lighting  will 
greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  our  Na- 
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tion's  Capital  as  well  as  servfe  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  our  Blcen^nnial 

The  National  Part  Service  Informed 
me  that  the  additional  cost  |or  lighting 
all  three  monuments  for  the  entire  year 
is  only  $15,000.  I  believe  this  is  a  small 
price  relative  to  the  estiietlc  beauty  and 
inspiration  these  illuminated  Monuments 
will  provide. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 


VICTIM  OF  A  TRAGIC  A 


:CIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEla'ATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  30,  .  975 


Speaker, 

of  Repre- 

for  the 

confjtituents  in 

good  gov- 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas, 
we  who  serve  in  the  U.S.  Houst 
sentatives  are  always  grateijul 
deep  interest  shown  by 
our  continual  efforts  toward 
emment. 

That  is  why,  today,  I  urge  iou  to  join 
me  in  a  memoriam  for  the  nctim  of  a 
tragic  accident  that  occurrep  June  12, 
1975  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Thirty-eight  year  old  Cecil 
or  died  Tuesday,  June  24  frdm 
sustained  in  an  auto-pedestr|an 
while  touring  the  Nation's 
a  group  of  22  students  and 
an  educational  excursion 
the  International  Thespians 

His  death  ended  a  brief 
career  that  inspired  many 
come  better  Americans. 

More   than  500  friends, 
dents,  colleagues,  and  admirer^ 
at  Louise  High  School  in 
evening  of  June  30  for  an 
memorial  service. 

The  Rev.  Mark  A.  Wells,  pajstor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  In  Louise,  told  the 
congregation  that : 


Leo  Train- 
injuries 
mishap 
cipital  with 
teachers  on 
by 
Society, 
brilliant 
yduth  to  be- 


sp(  tnsored 


but 


farmer  stu- 
,  gathered 
on  the 
I  jcumenical 
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Any  eulogy  by  ministers  was 
quate  as  compared  to  the  eulogy 
be  echoed  across  the  years  to 
dents,  parents,  and  others  of  the 
which  his  life  had  touched. 


The  Reverend  Wells  conclujled  with  a 
prayer: 

That  God   would   give  xis   the 
kmow  that  He  is  too  wise  to  maki  t 
too  good  to  do  us  wrong,  and 
provide  our  every  need,  and  that 
will  In  some  way  help  us  to  be 
tians  because  of  the  beautiful 
the  tragic  death  of  Cecil,  our 


The  Rev.  Patrick  Heeklns,  Roman 
Catholic  priest  on  temporary  iuty  at  St. 
Procoplus  Catholic  Church  in  Loui.se, 
delivered  the  invocation  thai   began: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  grant  your  In- 
spirational grace  to  this  assembly  gathered 
to  remember  In  prayerful  gratitude  your 
servant  Cecil. 

In  life  he  believed  in  and  fo|lowed  your 
Divine  Son  In  faith,  hope  and 

Father  continued : 

W©  pray  that  he  may  now  Inherit  the  re- 
ward which  OtJT  Saviour  proml^  to  those 
who  are  faithful  to  Him. 

We  give  God  thanks  for  hailng  shared 
Oecfl'8  fruitful  Ufe.  For  the  gift  of  memory 
by  whidi  that  association  Is  enshrined  and 
can  be  vividly  recaOled. 
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The  Rev.  WUllam  P.  Treude,  pastor  of 
the  Louise  United  Methodist  Church, 
Quoted  Scripture  text — John  10:10,  "I 
came  that  they  may  have  life,  and  have 
it  abimdantly." 

Reverend  Treude  stated: 

CecU's  life  was  lived  abundantly  because 
he  had  turned  his  very  being  over  to  Jesus. 
He  accepted  the  promise,  made  it  his  own, 
and  Uved  his  abundant  Ufe  as  a  blessing  to 
others  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 

"He  taught — because  he  lived  daily  with 
the  Teacher  who  makes  life  full  and  rich 
and  abimdant. 

•'He  was  a  friend — because  he  had  accepted 
and  been  received  by  a  Friend  Whose  pres- 
ence brings  peace  and  Joy — which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

He  could  save  people  from  their  fears,  their 
faults,  their  anxieties — themselves — because 
he  had  experienced  the  saving  grace  of  the 
Savior  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Tralnor's  teaching  colleagues  also 
confirmed  this  concluding  thought  as 
Laverne  Loving  of  his  native  GoUad  re- 
called "Cecil  could  recognize  an  obscure 
talent  in  a  student  and  bring  it  out." 

Mr.  Trainor  worked  with  university 
interscholastic  league  speech  and  drama 
activities  and  students  in  the  State  meet 
speech  contests  for  5  of  his  6  years  at 
Louise  High  School,  winning  first  in  1971 
and  1973.  His  drama  groups  advanced  to 
regional  competition  In  1973  and  1974. 

Mr.  Trainor  sponsored  high  school  de- 
bate workshops  at  Texas  Lutheran  and 
Southwest  Texas  State  College  and  ini- 
tiated speech  tournaments  at  Goliad  and 
Louise  High  Schools. 

He  represented  Texas  at  the  National 
University  Extension  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Discussion  and  Debate  Ma- 
terials in  Chicago,  Dl.,  In  1973  and  had 
worked  on  speech  and  debate  topics  for 
Texas  U.I.L.  competition. 

He  was  a  member  of  Pi  Kappa  Delta, 
Alpha  Psi  Omega,  Phi  Kappa  Ps>,  Texas 
Speech  Communication  Association, 
South  Texas  Communication  Association, 
Texas  State  Teachers  Association  and 
Speech  Communication  Association  of 
America. 

Mr.  Trainor  had  just  completed  his 
sixth  year  of  teaching  English,  speech 
and  journalism  and  coaching  activities 
h.  Louise  High  School.  Previously  he  had 
taught  at  Edna  High  School,  Lajes  De- 
pendent School  in  Portugal,  Goliad  High 
School,  Texas  A.  &  I.,  Texas  Lutheran 
College,  Southwest  Texas  State  and  the 
University  of  Houston  Victoria  Center. 

He  earned  his  bachelor  of  science  and 
his  master  of  arts  degrees  from  Stephen 
F.  Austin  State  and  had  taken  post-grad- 
uate work  at  several  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Including  the  University  of 
Houston  and  the  University  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Trainor  was  recognized  by  the 
Louise-Hlllje  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
"Educator  of  the  Year"  in  1973. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hall  of  Wharton 
witnessed  his  teaching  assignments  at 
Southwest  Texas  State  but  recalled  his 
"real  love  was  teaching  at  the  high 
school  level." 

The  former  neighbors  were  told  by 
Mr.  Trainor  that  "high  school  students 
reaUy  get  caught  up  in  the  excitement 
and  challenges  presented  by  production 
of  plays  and  speech  activities." 
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Cecil  Leo  Trainor  was  interred  in  Cot- 
ton Valley,  La. 

But  his  legacy  lives  on,  especially  in 
the  minds  of  yoimg  men  and  women  who 
were  favorably  influenced  by  this  great 
humanitarian  and  educator. 

We  offer  condolences  to  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Trainor,  Sr.,  and  a 
sister,  Mary  Margaret,  all  of  Bryan;  and 
to  the  entire  Louise  community  upon  the 
loss  of  a  truly  exceptional  American. 

His  friendly  words,  smiling  coimte- 
nance  and  Infectious  exuberance  for  life 
are  traits  that  all  of  us  should  try  to 
emulate  in  the  years  to  come. 


FOUNTAIN  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL 
FISCAL  RELATIONS 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF   NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  and  Human 
Resources  Subcommittee,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  chairing,  held  7  days  of 
hearings  this  month  on  the  subject  of 
fiscal  relations  in  the  American  federal 
system.  The  purpose  of  these  hearings 
was  to  obtain  the  views  of  leading  schol- 
ars on  the  major  issues  in  intergovern- 
mental fiscal  relations  as  background  for 
"the  subcommittee's  forthcoming  hear- 
ings on  bills  to  extend  general  revenue 
sharing  and  to  authorize  a  new  program 
of  countercyclical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  believe  the  testimony  presented  in 
the  hearings  offers  valuable  factual  in- 
formation and  insights  that  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  Congress 
considers  the  enactment  of  any  Federal 
aid  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  comprehensive  hearing  record  when 
it  is  printed. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  make 
available  to  the  Members  a  summary  of 
the  very  useful  statement  on  Federal  and 
State  aid  systems  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  ACIR  witness, 
Federal  financial  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  has  Increased  approxi- 
mately 2,900  percent  In  little  more  than  a 
quarter  century.  However,  the  form  of 
Federal  assistance  has  changed  dra- 
matically over  the  past  decade,  moving 
from  virtually  complete  reliance  on  the 
categorical  approach  to  the  present  com- 
bination of  grants:  categorical,  76  per- 
cent; block,  10  percent;  and  revenue 
sharing  together  with  other  general  sup- 
port aid,  14  percent. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of 
categorical  grants  has  continued  to  in- 
crease rapidly  despite  the  adoption  of 
block  or  consolidated  grants  and  general 
revenue  sharing.  Within  the  categorical 
classification,  however,  project  grants 
have  grown  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
formula  grants.  Moreover,  ACIR  has 
found  that  the  bulk  of  the  criticism  lev- 
eled against  categorical  grants — prob- 
lems of  overlap,  insufficient  information. 
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varying  matching  and  administrative 
requirements — has  been  directed  against 
the  project  grants. 

A  summai-y  of  the  ACIR  statement 
follows : 

Ffderal  and  State  Aid  Systems — An 
Overview 

To  place  the  Federal  and  State  aid  sys- 
i.in.s  in  better  perspective,  the  following  ob- 
serva lions  of  a  general  nature  are  offered: 

Our  nation  has  developed  a  problem-by- 
pioblitn  approach  to  working  mit  new 
ij)ogra>n  and  fiscal  responsibtlities.  This  ap- 
proach Is  necessitated  by  the  wide  divergen- 
cies among  the  50  State  and  38.000  units  of 
local  general  governments.  16,000  school 
districts  and  24.000  special  districts. 

Federal  and  State  aid  programs,  while  of 
critical  importance,  are  but  two  of  several 
aid  approaches.  Other  mechanisms  Include 
tax  credits,  deductibility  of  State  and  local 
taxes  from  Federal  adjusted  gross  Income, 
adoption  of  "circuit-breaker"  programs,  au- 
thorization of  local  sales-lncorae  taxes  and 
direct  provision  of  services. 

This  arsenal  of  aid  approaches  range  from 
the  centralized  to  the  decentralized  poles  of 
the  spectrum.  For  present  purposes.  It  Is 
important  to  recognize  that  Federal  and 
Stat*  grant  programs  generally  occupy  the 
middle  ground  of  the  spectrum — categorical 
grants  leaning  a  little  more  toward  the  cen- 
tralizing pole;  revenue  sharing,  more  toward 
the  decentralizing  market. 

F.qttalization  is  but  one  of  several  Federal 
and  State  aid  objectives.  Our  analysis  shows 
the  Federal  aid  system  to  be  mUdly  equal- 
izing, though  SUte  aid,  aside  from  the  pub- 
he  education  function,  generally  is  not. 

Like  many  other  areas  of  public  concern. 
it  is  somewhat  easier  to  obtain  agreement  in 
the  intergovernmental  field  on  what  is 
wong  than  It  Is  on  what  should  be  done  to 
set  It  right.  We  have,  however,  been  able  to 
muster  sufficient  agreement  to  take  reme- 
dial action  when  It  becomes  apparent  that 
one  of  our  baslo  values — unity,  equity,  di- 
versity, accountabUlty,  responsiveness  and 
efficiency — are  clearly  threatened.  The  con- 
tinuing and  Increasingly  difficult  test  of  our 
federal  system  Is  to  reconcile  these  values. 

The  following  findings  are  based  on  two 
current  ACIR  studies.  The  Intergovem- 
mental  Grant  System:  Policies,  Processes, 
and  Alternatives  and  The  Growth  in  the 
Public  Sector.  Since  both  studies  are  in 
their  early  stages,  many  of  these  findings 
are  tentative  and  subject  to  possible  future 
change.  Pinal  conclusions  and  Commission 
recommendations  will  be  reached  over  the 
coming  year. 

THE  CtmaENT  FEDEBAL  AID  PATTEKN 

Over  the  past  quarter  century  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
grew  dramatically  In  dollar  amounts,  num- 
ber of  programs,  and  types  of  functions 
aided.  Equally  significant.  It  was  subject  to 
major  changes  in  program  emphasis  and  In 
forms  of  Intergovernmental  transfers  dxirlng 
this  period. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  Federal  financial  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  In  the  form 
of  grants  and  shared  revenues  totalled  $46 
bUllon;  recent  revised  estimates  point  to  a 
grant  outlay  of  over  $60  bUllon  In  1976.  This 
fiscal  "76  figure  represents  no  less  than  a 
2900  percent  Increase  for  the  past  quarter 
century  as  the  comparable  magnitude  for 
1949  was  $2  bUUon. 

Three  fotirths  of  the  growth  in  Federal  aid 
from  1969-1974  can  be  attributed  to  five 
functional  classifications:  natural  resources, 
environment  and  energy — from  1.8  percent 
of  the  1969  total  to  4.4  percent  In  1974;  In- 
come security — ^from  23.7  percent  to  24.6 
percent;  law  enfMtsement  and  justice — from 
0.1  percent  to  1.4  percent;  health — 15.8  per- 
cent in  both  years  and  revenue  sharing  and 
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general  purpose  fiscal  assistance— from   1.9 
percent  to  14.6  percent. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  form  of  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  localities  was  dra- 
matlcaUy  modified  with  the  shift  first  mov- 
ing from  a  categorical  approach  to  a  com- 
bhiatlon  of  categorical  and  block  grants,  and 
then  to  a  tripartite  system  which  included 
general  revenue  sharing.  Block  grams  rep- 
resent 10  percent  of  the  Federal  assistance; 
revenue  sharing  and  general  support  aid, 
14.3  percent;  and  categorical  grants,  though 
trlpnng  In  dollar  amount  since  1966,  now 
account  for  a  little  over  three-quarters  of 
the  estimated  1975  Federal  assistance— com- 
pared to  98  percent  of  the  1966  total. 

Categorical  Aid  Characteristics.  Categori- 
cal grants,  the  chief  form  of  Federal  aid, 
jumped  from  160  programs  in  1962,  to  379 
in  January  1967,  to  approximately  498  by 
cue  count  and  nearly  600  by  another  In 
1974  Impressive  as  these  numbers  are,  they 
muse  be  handled  with  some  caution,  given 
the  major  problems  associated  with  counting 
separate  authorizations  as  against  separate 
appropriations,  and  wit^  separate  programs 
authorized  under  a  single  authorization. 
Within  the  categorical  sector,  project  grants 
numbered  100  in  1962,  about  280  at  tlie  end 
of  1966,  and  weU  over  400  by  1974.  Despite 
this  growth  in  numbers,  project  grants  hi 
1974  represented  only  about  one-third  of 
Federal  categorical  outlays. 

What  this  suggests  Is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
criticism  leveled  agaUist  the  categorlcals— 
problem-s  of  overlap.  Insufficient  InfM-mation, 
varying  matching  and  administrative  re- 
quirements—was levelled  against  the  more 
numerous,  but  fiscally  less  significant  sector. 
Formula-based  grants  obviously  have  ex- 
panded as  weU  and,  whUo  the  diversity  be- 
tween and  among  these  remains  considerable 
their  numbers  and  associated  management 
requirements  are  mtx-e  manageable,  at  least 

relatively.  ^^  . 

Block  Grant  Kmcrgence.  During  the  past 
nine  years,  five  block  grants  have  emerged. 
ConceptuaUy,  a  block  grant  Is  supposed  to 
embody  at  least  four  differentiating  traits: 

It  gives  recipient  Jurisdictions  fairly  wide 
program  discretion; 

Its  administrative,  fiscal  reporting,  and 
program  requirements  are  geared  to  keeping 
grantor  intr^tslveness  to  a  minimum,  while 
not  Ignoring  broad  national  goals. 

Its  formtila-based  distribution  provision 
narrows  grantor  administrative  discretion 
and  provides  some  seu.se  of  fiscal  certainty 
for  grantees;  and 

Its  eUglbiUty  provision  is  fairly  specific, 
relatively  restrictive,  and  tends  to  favor  gen- 
eral governments. 

Block  grants  now  Include  Partnership  in 
Health  (PHA);  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
(LEAA);  SocUl  Services  (SSA);  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  (CETA)  and 
Housing  and  C!ommunlty  Development 
(HCDA) .  Aside  from  the  Safe  Streets  Legisla- 
tion, where  a  new  program  of  broad  func- 
tional scope  was  Initiated,  the  block  grants 
came  Into  being  by  merging  previously  exist- 
ing separate  categorlcals. 

All  five  block  grants  meet  the  eligibility 
and  formula  distribution  criteria.  The  re- 
sults appear  to  be  more  mixed  with  regard 
to  the  program  discretion  and  grantor  ob- 
trusiveness  standards. 

Federal  Aid  to  Localities.  Begkuiing  with 
the  low-rent  public  housing  programs  in 
1937,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
make  Federal  grants  directly  to  units  of  local 
government.  In  1967,  the  Commission  Identi- 
fied some  68  grants  from  which  funds  could 
be  paid  directly  to  localities.  At  present, 
ther»  are  over  90  such  programs  plus  an 
additional  46  which  entail  State  review  and 
cMnment — but  not  approval.  VimUe  the  data 
on  niunber  of  programs  are  somewhat  shaky, 
the  dollar  amounts  are  comparatively  firm. 
Direct   Federal   intergovernmental   expendi- 
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tures  to  local  governments  roee  from  $237 
mlUion  In  1952  to  more  than  three  times 
that  flg;ure,  a  decade  later  and  then  to  $11 
billion,  more  than  47  times  the  1952  amount, 
by  1973. 

Equalization  and  Federal  Assistance. 
Equalization  of  fiscal  capacities  can  be  said 
to  take  place  when  poorer  Jurisdictions  re- 
ceive more  assistance  than  do  their  more 
affluent  counterparts.  This  equalization  can 
be  achieved  either  by  Uicorporating  factors 
such  as  per  capita  income — designed  as  an 
approximate  measure  of  recipient  fiscal  ca- 
pacity—into the  allocation  formula  or  by 
matching  requirements,  where  lesser  match- 
ing is  required  for  the  poorer  recipients.  In 
some  grants.  It  should  be  not«d,  no  formula 
is  required;  nonetheless,  the  admlulsterlng 
agency  may  In  fact  adopt  a  formula  consist- 
ent with  the  statutorily  cited  factors,  a.-? 
the  best  meaiis  of  providing  assistance  to 
eligible  Jurisdictions. 

At  present,  at  least  40  Federal  progr.ims 
incorporate  an  Income  measure  in  deterniiu- 
Ing  the  allocation  of  available  funds. 

To  test  the  equalization  tendency  of  Fed- 
eral grants  among  States,  simple  rank-order 
correlations  were  performed  relating  State 
per  capita  Income  to:  (1)  total  1974  Federal 
aid  per  capita;  (2)  general  revenue  sharing 
per  capita;  and  (3)  total  Federal  aid  other 
than  general  revenue  sharing — a  measure  of 
both  Federal  categorical  and  block  grants. 
1974. 

Two  concUtslons  emerged  from  this  anal- 
ysis. First,  Federal  assistance  a.s  measured 
In  the  three  ways  discussed  above  does  tend 
to  equalize  fiscal  capacities  among  States. 
but  only  very  mUdly.  Second,  there  are  only 
mlnlscule  differences  among  t.ie  three  aid 
approaches  In  their  equalization  power.  The 
coefficients  produced  all  tend  to  cluster 
around  —30;  If  equalization  had  been  ""per- 
fect."  this  coefficient  would  have  been  —1.00. 
While  this  equalization  seems  mild.  It  Is  a 
stronger  relationship  than  existed  In  1966, 
when  the  coefficient  was  -.075.  Exclusion 
of  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  basis  of  their  being  atypical 
States  help  to  Improve  the  equalization 
measure  in  both  years  for  total  Federal  aid. 
the  combined  categorical-block  measure,  but 
not  for  general  revenue  sharing.  On  the  other 
hand,  general  revenue  sharing  has  a  some- 
what stronger  tendency  to  equalize  tax  ef- 
fort (the  ratio  of  State-local  tax  revenue  to 
State  personal  Income)  than  does  either  of 
the  other  two  measures  of  Federal  aid. 

Equalization  Is  but  one  of  several  objec- 
tives for  disbursing  Federal  assistance.  Be- 
cause categorical  grants  attempt  also  to 
stlmtUate  the  provision  of  services,  promote 
demonstration  or  Innovative  projects,  com- 
pensate for  tlie  underprovlslon  of  services 
that  would  result  because  benefits  spill  over 
into  Jurisdictions  other  than  the  one  fl- 
nancmg  the  particular  service,  some  have 
concluded  that  the  unconditional  grant  i.« 
the  preferred  Instrument  when  equalization 
Is  the  objective.  Moreover,  equalization  seem;- 
a  more  appropriate  concern  in  people  related 
programs — ^rather  than  capital  development 
projects — particularly  where  a  nationwide 
level  of  services  Is  sought.  Even  where  equali- 
zation is  desired,  however,  political  realities 
stiggest  that  this  concern  must  be  combined 
\»-lth  other  objectives  to  secure  legislative 
adoption. 

Federal  Grants  and  Regional  Cost  Varia- 
tions. At  present,  there  Is  no  explicit  pro- 
Federal  grants  do,  however.  Indirectly  reflect 
cations  to  regional  cost  differentials.  Some 
federal  grants  do,  however.  Indirectly  refieci 
cost  factors  but  such  compensation  Is  neither 
scientific  nor  deUberate.  Although  It  is  Im- 
possible to  estimate  the  degree  to  which  cost 
differentials  are  refiected  In  Federal  grant*, 
certain  types  of  grants — ^those  with  fixed 
matching  requirements,  those  based  on  proj- 
ect cosU  and  those  using  factors  such  as  tax 
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effort  or  per  capita  Income  which 
co8t« — may  capture  to  some  eirten  , 
ations.  Even  for  these  types  of 
ever,  the  compensation  for  cost 
difficult  to  measure  since  it  Is  no; 
possible  to  hold  all  other  relevant 
in  abeyance. 

The    case    for    cost    indexing    i 
strongest  where  grant  programs 
to    have   level    Ijenefit   structures 
terms.  The  major  difUculty,  shoii  d 
dexlng  be  desired.  Is  the  lacic  of 
cost    Indices.   To   use   existing 
price   and   cost   variations   would 
simply  sutistitute  one  set  of  inebultii 
another,  ab  none  of  the  presentl  r 
measures  were  designed  to  be  appf>pri 
reflecting  such  variations.  Indeed, 
terms  of   dollars   and   man-hours 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  index 
Intra-State   cost  differences  wou 
.siderable. 

THE    NATURE   AND    MAGNITtrDB    OF  TI 
STATE  AID  TO  LOCAL  GOVERN 

State  aid  totalled  (40.8  billion 
latest  year  for  which  data  is 
able,  and  is  currently  approxlni. 
(50  billion  mark.  Although  about 
cent   of    State    aid    represents 
originates  at  the  Federal  level  an 
on  by  the  State  to   Its  local 
the  great  majority  of  such  finant 
ance  is  raised  by  the  State  sectoi 
slstance  is  provided  for  general 
ment  support,  education,  welfare 
public  health,  public  hospitals 
laneous  and  combined  purposes 
is   largely   a   collection   of   man 
programs.   P\iblic  education   i: 
was — by  far  the  largest  single 
the  State  aid  package,  accounting 
than  57  percent  of  the  1973  total. 

In    terms    of    types    of    grant  i 
based — not    project    grants — are 
whelmlngly    preferred    transfer 
accounting   for   nearly   $36.0 
(36.8  bUlion  In  State  aid  for  1972 
sentlng  1809  of  the  2120  State  grai 
year,  the  last  for  which  Individual 
data  is  available. 

Growth.  Perh^s  the  most  obv 
nonetheless    significant    fact    to 
about  State  aid  is  Its  virtually 
growth  during  the  twentieth 
most  dramatic  expansion   In 
taken    place    during    the    past 
years.  Not  until  1952  did  State  ai 
$50  bilUon  level;  ten  years  later 
than  doubled.  In  the  most  recer 
period,  however.  State  aid  more  th4u 
rUlng  from  $10.9  billion  in  1962 
mark  of  $36.8  billion.  Even  when 
price  changes  and  population 
expressed  as  a  ratio  of  total 
the  story  of  State  aid  Is  a  story 
throughout  the  twentieth  centur] 

Composition.  The  sole  slgnlflcaiit 
talned  trend  In  the  compyosltion 
has  been  the  relative  decline  in 
port  for  public  highways.  The  7.2 
vire  registered  in  1972  for  this  f  u 
was  the  third  lowest  for  the  en 
reflecting  the  expanded  scope  of 
activities  over  the  years. 

Recipient  Governments.  The 
slice  of  State  aid  is  channeled  to 
tricts  for  the  support  of  public 
Over  the  period  1957-1972.  the  s 
aid  received  by  school  districts  he)d 
steady  at  or  near  the  50  percent 
ties  and  cities  are  the  second  and 
est  State  aid  recipient 
receiving  26.3  and  23.4  percent, 
Although  neither  jiu-lsdlctlonal 
on  uninterrupted  trend  in  the 
aid   received,   there  has  been   a 
narrowing  of  the  differential,  in 
municipalities.  Counties,  howevei, 
tiuuously  received  the  large.st 
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the  margin  of  difference  which  stood  at  7.4 
percentage  points  in  1957  was  narrowed  to  3.9 
percentage  points  in  1972. 

Recent  Innovative  Forms  of  State  Aid.  Al- 
though the  vast  majority  of  State  aid  con- 
tinues to  be  channeled  for  the  support  of  the 
"big  four" — education,  highways,  welfare, 
general  local  support — the  provision  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  programs  and  func- 
tions of  an  urban-municipal  character  has 
grown  rapidly  in  the  past  five  years,  though 
still  accounting  for  a  small  part,  roughly  3 
percent  of  the  1972  State  aid  total. 

To  Illustrate,  12  States  had  a  total  of  18 
programs  in  the  fields  of  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  in  1972,  vrtth  State  aid  total- 
ling $100.9  million;  by  way  of  contrast,  only 
seven  States  provided  a  total  of  about  $67 
million  in  1967.  State  support  for  water  and 
sewer  programs  rose  even  more  dramati- 
cally— from  10  programs  and  $26.3  million  In 
1967  to  33  programs  and  $37.4  million  five 
years  later.  Mass  transit,  supported  by  only 
three  States  in  1967  and  conunanding  a  mere 
$48  million,  rose  to  a  total  of  seven  States, 
supporting  eight  individual  programs,  total- 
ling $116  nUllion  in  1972. 

In  total,  there  were  some  220  programs  of 
State  assistance  for  urban-municipal  func- 
tions, totalling  $948  million  in  1972.  Tbo 
most  widespread  of  these  programs  were  li- 
brary aid  ( 42  programc )  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities (33),  airports  (32),  and  police  and /or 
firemen's  pensions  (23).  For  the  remaining 
program  areas,  the  State  response  is  sporadic, 
rather  than  widespread. 

The  Relationship  of  State  Aid  to  Direct 
Provision  of  Services.  States  also  aid  local 
governments  by  assuming  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  provision  of  public  services.  The 
State  of  Hawaii  stands  out  as  an  extreme  ex- 
ample of  direct  provision  of  services.  It  as- 
sumes, for  example,  complete  administrative 
and  financial  responsibility  for  public  welfare 
and  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

For  all  States,  intergovernmental  expendi- 
tures, expressed  as  a  percent  of  total  State 
general  expenditures,  has  increased  modestly 
in  the  recent  past — from  34.9  percent  In  1962 
to  35.7  percent  in  1967  and  to  37.2  percent  In 
1972.  Among  Individual  States  In  1972,  the 
proportion  extended  from  a  low  of  2.6  per- 
cent In  Hawaii  to  a  high  of  57.5  percent  In 
New  York. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  these  States 
directly  providing  services  tend  to  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  providing  intergovernmental 
aid.  This  "trade-off"  shows  up,  although  only 
mildly.  In  the  highway  and  public  welfare 
categories;  It  did  not  emerge,  however.  In 
the  education  function  or  the  total  of  State 
aid. 

The  Scope  of  State  Revenue  Sharing  With 
Local  Government.  State  government  revenue 
sharing  programs  in  1972  accounted  for  $4.3 
billion  or  10.2  percent  of  State  aid.  In  dollar 
terms,  this  Is  roughly  the  same  as  the  $4.1 
billion  Federal  revenue  sharing  to  local  gov- 
ernments provided  In  fiscal  1975. 

The  State  programs  are  split  nearly  50-50 
between  these  incorporating  equalization 
features  and  those  that  do  not.  Just  under 
$1.0  billion  of  this  type  of  State  assistance 
is  returned  to  localities  specifically  on  an 
origin  basis;  an  additional  $764  mUlion  is 
sent  back  in  the  form  of  in-lleu  payments. 
Of  the  $1.7  billion  that  Is  considered  equaliz- 
ing, more  than  $1.2  billion  Is  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  population — a  tax  equalization 
factor  that  may  accomplish  the  redistribu- 
tion objective  of  Federal  revenue  sharing 
where  the  dominant  tax  instrument  is  a 
progressive  personal  income  tax  but  is  less 
likely  to  do  so  in  State  aid  systems. 

State  Aid  and  the  Equalization  of  Local 
Fiscal  Resources.  The  equalization  objective 
in  State-local  fiscal  relations  is  virtually  con- 
fined to  the  education  function  and  is  nearly 
absent  in  other  public  programs.  Of  the  total 
$36.8  billion  m  State  aid,  $15.1  billion  or  42 
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percent  was  apportioned  by  measures  that 
suggest  an  equalizing  intent.  This  $15.1  bil- 
Uon breaks  down  as  follows; 

$13.1  billion,  public  education; 

$1.7  billion.  State  revenue  sharing  pro- 
geams; 

$568  million,  public  highways; 

$24  million,  miscellaneous  and  combined— 
largely  the  urban-municipal  aid; 

$21  million,  public  welfare;  and 

$7  million,  public  health. 

Central  City-Suburb  Comparisons.  This 
general  absence  of  equalization  in  the  State- 
local  transfer  system  also  emerged  from  a 
1970  analysis  of  the  72  largest  metropolitan 
areas.  Within  these  metro  areas  State  and 
State-admlulstered  Federal  aid  average  $123 
per  capita  in  the  central  cities  versus  $121  in 
the  suburbs.  Only  those  central  cities  in  the 
Northeast  fared  better  than  their  suburban 
counterparts  ($148  versus  $128  per  capita). 
Direct  Federal -local  aid,  however,  while 
smaller  In  magnitude  was  a  mitigating  fac- 
tor— favoring  all  but  seven  central  cities  in 
the  72  metro  areas  throughout  the  country 
and  averaging  $28  per  capita  in  the  central 
city  vs.  $9  in  the  outside  areas  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

In  terms  of  a  functional  breakdown,  central 
cities  were  generally  at  a  disadvantage  in 
education  aid  ($65  per  capita  vs.  $83  per 
capita)  but  favored  In  noneducatlonal  assist- 
ance ($86  per  capita  compared  to  $47  per 
capita). 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  A.  P. 
WALTON 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIrORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  great  sorrow  that  I 
have  learned  of  the  death  of  my  great 
friend,  Thomas  Walton.  Tom  believed 
passionately  in  the  use  of  the  ballot  as 
a  means  of  attaining  social  progress.  For 
over  25  years,  he  was  a  deputy  registrar 
of  voters  for  Los  Angeles  County.  In 
that  capacity,  he  registered  more  than 
150,000  voters,  thus  estai)lishing  a  rec- 
ord unsurpassed  in  California  history. 

Bom  May  5, 1902,  In  Ohio,  Tom  Walton 
was  orphaned  when  his  mother  died  in 
childbirth.  His  father  had  died  before 
Tom  was  bom.  As  a  child,  Tom  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  school. 
Nevertheless,  he  learned  to  read  by 
seeking  the  help  of  other  children.  Tom 
continued  to  read  avidly  throughout  his 
life,  developing  an  extensive  library, 
which  contributed  to  his  self -education. 

In  1947,  he  met  and  married  the  for- 
mer Anqilla  Hodo,  who  provided  inspira- 
tion, support,  and  companionship  In  his 
endeavors.  Tom  worked  variously  as  a 
steward,  cook,  circus  hand,  constiuction 
worker,  and  finally  as  a  real  estate 
broker  and  labor  union  official.  However, 
Toms  greatest  accomplishments  were  in 
the  area  of  human  rights,  where  he  be- 
came involved  in  both  national  and 
local  struggles. 

Tom  Walton  leaves  with  us  a  legacy 
of  social  concern  stemming  from  his  firm 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
His  record  in  the  area  of  voting  rights 
will  stand  for  many  years  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  othei-s. 


JiiUj  31,  1975 

THE  HANDICAPPED  EDUCATION 
ACT 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1975 

Mr  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day,  the  House  passed  the  Handi- 
capped Education  Act  which  will  go  a 
great  distance  toward  bringing  equal 
educational  rights  to  millions  of  handi- 
capped Americans.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  handicapped  children  in  our 
country  in  desperate  need  of  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services.  Yet,  they  are 
not  receiving  them.  The  House's  favor- 
able action  the  other  day  amends  the 
existing  act,  making  this  a  permanent 
authority  and  institutionalizing  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  helping  the 
handicapped. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  bill  is  that  money  appropriated  under 
the  legislation  will  go  directly  to  aiding 
handicapped  children  and  will  not  be 
mingled  in  genei-al  education  budgets. 
Money  from  the  act  must  be  spent  after 
a  school  district  computes  and  deter- 
mines the  average  expenditure  for  each 
student  in  the  district,  and  spends  that 
amount  of  money  on  each  handicapped 
child  before  Federal  dollars  are  spent. 
It  costs  more  to  serve  handicapped  chil- 
dren. And  it  was  our  intent  to  insure 
that  this  money  should  be  used  to  pro- 
vide services  beyond  what  any  student  in 
a  school  system  would  receive. 

The  bill  includes  a  requirement  for 
development  of  individualized  educa- 
tional programs  for  each  handicapped 
child.  There  would  be  plans  developed 
jointly  by  local  agencies,  the  teacher,  and 
parents.  It  would  include  evaluation  of  a 
child's  present  educational  performance, 
goals  sought,  specific  services  to  be  pro- 
vided, dates  for  the  services,  and  criteria 
for  evaluating  whether  objectives  are 
being  met.  In  this  manner,  we  also  hope 
to  continue  progress  in  the  home. 

The  new  bill  will  make  It  possible  for 
children  with  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties to  be  included  in  the  Federal  defi- 
nition of  the  word  handicapped,  there- 
by, including  those  who  have  been  left 
out  in  the  past.  The  first  priority  for  serv- 
ices under  this  act  will  go  to  children 
not  now  receiving  special  services.  The 
second  priority  will  be  for  children  with 
the  worst  handicaps,  those  who  are  not 
receiving  adequate  services  or  education, 

I  think  it  is  vital  to  luiderstand  how 
many  children  are  involved.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  approximately  8  million 
handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States,  only  3.9  million  of  whom  are  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  education.  There- 
fore, over  50  percent  of  our  Nation's 
handicapped  children  are  currently 
being  denied  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties which  they  deserve  and  of  which  they 
are  in  desperate  need.  In  addition,  the 
statistics  illustrate  that  1.75  million  of 
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these  youngsters  receive  no  education  at 
all. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  vital  for 
America  to  know  that  many  of  these 
children  are  not  being  given  sufficient 
aid,  and  that  existing  efforts,  no  matter 
how  sincere,  have  not  been  as  effective  as 
many  of  us  have  wished  them  to  be.  It 
is  our  duty  to  legislate  effectively  on 
behalf  of  our  handicapped  and  their 
families.  Elementary  compassion  should 
govern  our  actions  as  well  as  common 
sense.  The  anguish  of  many  parents  can 
be  alleviated,  and  many  of  these  young- 
sters can  be  enabled  to  lead  far  more 
fruitful  lives  as  a  result  of  this  meaning- 
ful reform.  As  a  sponsor  of  the  original 
bill,  I  believe  the  Congress  has  acted 
wisely  by  passing  the  measure,  and  in  a 
bipartisan  maimer.  It  is  my  fen'ent  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  further  difficulties 
in  signing  the  bill  into  law,  no  further 
difficulties  In  aiding  the  mllUong  of 
handicapped  Americans  throughout  our 
Nation. 


AN  ACCURATE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
570,  581,  and  630,  mandating  a  more  ver- 
batim account  of  floor  proceedings  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  have  been  in- 
troducing into  the  Record  pertinent  com- 
ments on  this  issue  by  authorities  on  the 
congressional  process. 

Many  of  these  items  have  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  misinterpretation  of  legis- 
lative intent  because  of  revisions  and  ex- 
tensions. Avoiding  this  danger  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  above  resolutions. 
They  will  not  prohibit  our  colleagues 
from  inserting  in  the  Record  items  that 
were  not  stated  on  the  floor.  The  Record 
should  be  more  than  a  transcript  of  the 
floor  debates.  The  Record  Is  most  helpful 
when  it  contains  all  of  the  philosophical 
and  political  argument  that  Is  necessary 
and  relevant  to  our  deliberations.  It  is  al- 
most always  helpful  when  one  of  our  col- 
leagues inserts  In  the  Record  an  article 
by  a  noted  authority  on  a  topic  of  cur- 
rent legislative  interest. 

My  chief  concern  Is  that  we  may  see 
a  return  of  the  practice  whereby  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  our  Government  Ignores 
the  record  of  debate  when  considering 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  histoiy  of  judicial  interpretation 
of  legislation  during  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury was  one  of  judge-made  law  and  ju- 
dicial veto.  The  courts  developed  their 
own  rules  of  statutory  interpretation  that 
made  for  strict  construction  of  statutes 
and  changed  the  common  law  as  It  had 
been  evolving  by  the  courts  themselves 
over  the  prior  decades  in  deciding  siml- 
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lar  disputes.  When  the  meaning  of  a 
statute  could  be  alleged  to  be  vague  or 
ambiguous,  as  it  sometimes  was  because 
of  poor  draftsmanship,  judge-made  law 
was  the  result.  It  was  quite  a  number  of 
yeare  before  courts  looked  at  the  record 
of  our  deliberations  in  determining  leg- 
islative intent.  George  Galloway  wrote  of 
this  change  in  approach  in  "Legislative 
Process  in  Congress"  (1953) : 

In  discovering  the  Intent  of  the  legislature 
the  courts  were  slow  to  draw  upon  the  legib- 
lative  history  of  the  statutes.  As  late  as 
1897,  remarks  Hurst,  a  leading  opinion  of 
th©  United  States  Supreme  Court  noted 
"general  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  that 
debates  in  Congress  are  not  appropriate 
sources  of  information  from  which  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  language  of  a  statute 
passed  by  that  body."  In  recent  decades, 
however,  there  has  been  a  gradual  change 
In  the  technlqties  of  statutory  intei-pretatlon. 
The  abstract  canons  of  construction  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  been  replaced  by 
Increasing  reliance  on  committee  hearings 
and  reports,  congressional  debates,  and  legis- 
lative Journals,  as  well  as  executive  messagcis. 
the  long-atandlng  interpretation  of  the  laws, 
their  enforcement,  and  public  acquiescence 
in  such   administrative  construction. 

To  be  sure,  the  courts  continue  to  par- 
ticipate In  policy  making  through  the  shrewd 
selection  and  manipulation  of  the  materials 
of  legislative  history  In  their  interpretation 
of  the  statutes.  But  the  new  approach  marks 
a  significant  change  In  Judicial  altitude  to- 
ward the  relative  merits  of  statutory  vs.  com- 
mon law.  For  some  time  now,  according  to 
Huist,  the  courts  have  "sought  to  view  an  act 
In  terms  of  its  own  particular  genealogy,  and 
in  effect  to  fashion  their  principle  of  con- 
struction from  the  materials  of  the  statute's 
own  environment  and  origins."  Whatever  the 
caitses  of  the  shift  In  methods  of  statutorj' 
Interpretation,  "in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  ceutviry  Judges  plainly  lacked  the 
serene  self-confidence  and  assurance  of  wis- 
dom and  Tightness  with  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  made  a  native  common  law 
and,  firmly  and  sometimes  arrogantly,  had 
explicitly  or  under  guise  of  interpretation 
wielded  a  veto  over  legislative  Judgment." 

As  Prof.  Howard  Mantel  predicts  in  hi"; 
article  "The  Congressional  Record:  Pact 
or  Fiction  of  the  Legislative  Process,"  we 
•may  well  return  to  the  Judicial  philos- 
ophy of  ignoring  the  debates  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  If  they  are  an  Inac- 
curate and  misleading  indicator  of  the 
floor  proceedings. 


A  HAND-UP  NOT  A  HAND-OUT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
citizeniy  of  the  United  States  are  a  proud 
and  competent  people.  They  neither  re- 
quire nor  demand  many  of  tlie  program.s 
that  Congress  feels  obliged  to  enact.  Yet 
once  a  program  Is  started,  it  quickly  be- 
comes an  Institution  and  Is  defended  on 
the  basis  of  its  Indispensabillty. 
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When  designing  these  progr 
gress    consistently 
ability  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  My  constituents  rejec 
ternalistic  attitude  on  the  p 
ernment.  The  people  of  this  country 
beginning  to  see  that  patron^ing 
eral  programs  does  not  solve 
vhich    can    be    better    handled 
individual  level. 
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In  the  following  editorial, 
peared   on   Thursday,   July 
hometown  paper,  the  San 
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tion  by  the  American  people 
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torial  refers  to  the  food  stamp 
I    have    cosponsored 
8146)  that  would  curb  the 
the  food  stamp  program 
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(From  the  San  Marino  i Calif.) 
July  17.  19751 
A  Hand-Up — Not  A  Hand- 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  tab! 
vertlsement  featured  recently  in 
papers  bearing  the  headline: 
$120  to  $2400  a  Year  by 
U.S.  Pood  Stamp  Program."  The 
tlsement  goes  on  to  announce 
ernment    ruling"    last    year 
stamp  coverage  to  "twenty 
cans." 

"But,"    the    message    continuei 
more  than  15,000,000  of  these  nejv 
citizens    have    not    claimed 
Why?" 

Reasons  given  are  that  most  ol 
pie  are  not  aware  of  the  law: 
that  eligibility  is  based  on  gross 
others  are   "too  embarrassed' 
the  dole. 

W©  believe  that  the  real  reasor 
000,000  Americans"    tif,   indeed, 
accurate    figure)    have   not 
stamps  Is  that  they  prefer  to  ear 
their  food  and  other  necessities. 
for  a  government  hand-out 
never  been  afraid  to  work,  and 
for  their  homes  and  families 
and  willing  to  do  so  now.  "A 
for  a  decent  day's  work"  Is  not 
loned  slogan;  it  reflects  the 
Americans  today. 

In  addition.  Average  Joe  Citizen 
dumb    that    he    thinks    the 
giving  him  something  for  nothing 
lar   handed   out   by   the 
many  more  dollars  in  governmefit 
and  costs.  You  can  bet  that  the 
Ic  distributors  of  food  stamps 
tributlng  their  time  and  efforts 
they  so  nobly  espouse;  on  the 
expect  to  get  paid  and  paid   wi 
generous  distribution  of  taxpayer 

The  strangest  thing  about 
ment  is  that  the  readers  are 
$3.50  for  a  booklet  to  tell  abofit 
stamp  program.  In  fact,  the 
self  will   provide   the   Informatiin 
the  Government  Printing  Office, 
pennies.  Of  course,  the  real  cost 
much   higher;    but  don't  worry 
for  the  rest  of  the  cost  when  thi  i 
around    to   collect  your  money 
1976. 
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APOLLO-SOYUZ:   STAR  SAILOR 
FROM  PLANET  EARTH 


My  31,  1975 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
July  14,  1975,  issue  of  the  Taunton  Daily 
Gazette,  Mi-s.  Barbara  M.  Greenwood, 
commentator  on  our  national  space  pro- 
gram, has  reviewed  the  history  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  leading  to  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  test  project.  Mrs.  Green- 
wood's article  provides  a  historical  per- 
spective of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my 
colleagues : 

[From  the  Taunton  Dally  Gazette,  July  14, 
1975) 

Apollo-Soyuz:    Star  Sailor  From  the 

Planet    Earth 

(By  Barbara  M.  Greenwood) 

A  milestone  In  international  space  coopera- 
tion was  achieved  on  May  24,  1972  when  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  on 
the  organization,  development,  scbedtillng 
and  conducting  of  a  test-docking  mission  in 
earth  orbit.  The  mission  would  be  carried  out 
by  a  Soviet  Soyaiz  spacecraft  and  a  United 
States  Apollo  spacecraft. 

Following  the  signing,  both  delegations 
hammered  out  the  initial  problems  which  al- 
ways preclude  any  mission  I.e.  mission  model 
and  operational  plans,  control  and  guidance, 
docking  mechanisms,  means  of  communica- 
tion and  tracking,  life  support  systems  and 
crew  transfer. 

"We  are  on  the  first  stage  of  a  very  long 
and  difficult  Journey  '  so  said  Professor  Kon- 
stantine  D.  Buchuyev,  Soviet  Director  of  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project,  and  he  concluded 
with  ".  .  .  we  have  succeeded  in  identifying 
and  solving  basic  and  important  problems, 
without  the  solution  of  which  further  work 
on  this  project  would  be  impossible." 

We  Americans  have  a  strange  philosophy 
about  "our  way  of  life."  Some  feel  that  space 
exploration  Is  a  waste  of  money  and  useless. 
We  feel  that  'anything  not  immediate  is  not 
worth  having."  Ponder  this  for  a  moment: 
the  most  immediate  and  perhaps  valuable 
gains  from  space  exploration  are  knowledge 
and  technology.  Without  knowledge  nothing 
can  be  accomplished! 

The  first  is  obvious. 

Man,  by  learning  about  his  environment, 
learns  about  himself.  The  second  goal — pro- 
ductivity— aside  from  being  obvious,  is  im- 
perative! Most  of  our  problems  can  be  sur- 
mounted only  by  a  global  effort,  a  coordi- 
nated attack  Involving  the  whole  world. 
Space  offers  the  Ideal  vehicle — In  some  cases 
the  only  one — for  such  an  effort. 

This  first  international  manned  space 
flight,  scheduled  for  lift-off  tomorrow.  Is 
particularly  significant  as  an  important  first 
step  toward  possible  future  cooperation.  Dr. 
James  C.  Fletcher  said,  ".  .  .  it  is  otir  hope 
that  this  first  mission  Is  the  precursor  of 
future  Joint  manned  and  unmanned  ef- 
forts .  .  .  such  cooperative  programs  will  en- 
able both  countries  to  better  serve  all  man- 
kind and  continue  vigorous  efforts  to  expand 
our  understanding  of  science  and  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  for  better  life  on 
earth." 

CLOSING  THE   GAP 

Economically,  it  has  already  brought  thou- 
sands of  w^orkers  back  on  the  Job  and  has 
heljjed  to  close  the  gap  in  our  manned  space 
flight  program  (what  with  the  completion  of 


our  exciting  Skylab  missions)  thereby  keep- 
ing together  our  unique  technical  and  man- 
agement resource — our  Apollo  team — for 
work  on  the  space  shuttle  and  other  impor- 
tant future  programs. 

The  Apollo-Soyuz  Test-Docking  Mission 
will  primarily  contribute  to  our  space  res- 
cue techniques,  the  enhancement  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  through  mutual  con- 
fidence and  trust  built  up  in  space  efforts 
and  will  open  the  way  for  future  Joint  space 
missions  that  will  eliminate  duplication  and 
cut  costs  of  space  flight  programs. 

Efforts  to  develop  U.S.-USSR  cooperation 
In  space  research  was  agonizingly  slow  and 
dates  back  to  the  first  planning  of  space 
projects  in  1955  for  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year.  In  a  series  of  International 
meetings,  U.S.  scientists  and  those  of  other 
nations  sought  to  develop  conventions  for 
wide  exchange  of  space  data.  More  specific 
efforts  were  made  at  various  times,  but  were 
not  generally  fruitful,  until  after  the  success- 
ful manned  orbital  flight  of  our  astronaut, 
John  Glenn,  on  Feb.  20,  1962.  The  result  was 
a  three-part  bilateral  space  agreement  in 
June  1962.  This  agreement  provided  co- 
ordinated launch  ings  by  the  two  countries 
of  experimental  meteorological  satellites  and 
for  the  exchange  of  data  of  a  Washington- 
Moscow  channel;  launchlngs  by  each  coun- 
try of  satellites  equipped  with  abstract  mag- 
netometers and  the  subsequent  exchange  of 
data  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  map  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  in  space;  and  Joint  communi- 
cations experiments  by  means  of  the  United 
States'  passive  satellite  Echo  II.  These  talks 
also  led  to  another  agreement  in  November 
1965  for  the  preparation  of  publication  of  a 
Joint  U.S.-Sovlet  review  of  space  biology  and 
medicine.  Unfortunately,  these  agreements 
were  not  fully  realized.  A  new  phase  of  U.S.- 
Soviet space  relationship  began  in  1969  with 
the  former  administrator  of  NASA,  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Paine,  In  correspondence  to  Presi- 
dent Keldysh  and  Academician  Blagonravov 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  USSR,  regarding 
general  scientific  fields  as  well  as  In  rendez- 
vous and  docking  of  manned  spacecraft. 
These  talks  began  in  1970  and  reached  their 
climax  in  1972. 

EXCHANGE    09   DATA 

These  broader  talks  Included  an  exchange 
of  lunar  samples  obtained  In  the  Apollo  and 
Luna  programs;  direct  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Agen- 
cy and  the  Soviet  Hydrometeorological  Serv- 
ice to  Improve  the  exchange  of  weather  satel- 
lite data  (which  dated  from  1964)  so  as  to 
achieve  operational  utility;  coordination  of 
networks  of  meteorological  rocket  soundings 
along  selected  meridional  lines;  development 
of  a  program  for  coordinated  surface,  air  and 
space  research  over  specified  International 
water  areas  and  exchange  of  results  of  coordi- 
nated measurements  made  by  each  country 
over  similar  land  sites  In  their  respective  ter- 
ritories to  Investigate  the  natural  environ- 
ment in  areas  of  common  interest,  begin- 
ning with  the  oceans  and  vegetation;  Joint 
consideration  of  the  most  Important  scienti- 
fic objectives  for  the  rapid  exchange  of  re- 
sults from  the  scientific  Investigation  of 
near-earth  sp>ace,  the  Moon  and  the  planets — 
allowing  each  country  to  take  the  objectives 
and  work  of  the  other  Into  account  In  plan- 
ning Its  own  program;  and  exchange  of  de- 
tailed medical  information  of  man's  reaction 
to  the  space  environment.  Integrated  work- 
ing groups  were  immediately  established  in 
order  to  recommend  and  finalize  the  neces- 
sary steps.  These  groups  have  been  meeting 
on  a  basiness-like  basis  and  have  been  most 
productive  in  receiving  and  exchanging  limar 
samples  plus  sharing  Information  of  planet 
probes  by  each  country. 
The  tentative  flight  plan  Is  for  the  Soviet 
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Union  to  launch  Soyuz  into  a  maneuverable 
orbit  and  about  TVi  hours  later,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  our  Apollo  will  lift  off  on 
a  Saturn  IB  rocket  from  Florida  achieving 
an  orbit  of  approximately  126  statute  mllea 
above  earth.  Proceeding  with  their  rendez- 
vous sequence  designed  to  bring  the  two 
spacecraft  close  together,  the  eventual 
dofking  will  be  143  statute  miles  at>ove  earth. 


DECAY    OF    NEIGHBORHOODS    IN 
CITIES 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  day  is  the  decay  of 
neighborhoods  in  our  great  metropolitan 
areas.  The  Federal  Government  has  es- 
tablished many  programs  to  deal  with 
housing  and  community  development. 
Unfortunately,  these  initiatives  have 
not  functioned  as  well  in  practice  as  they 
were  supposed  to  in  theory. 

Sections  of  my  own  district,  covering 
portions  of  the  south  side  of  Chicago 
and  certain  southern  and  western  sub- 
urbs, is  experiencing  this  nationwide  dif- 
ficulty. Thus,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government  take 
steps  to  make  the  housing  laws  work  as 
intended  and  correct  the  problems  which 
confront  our  communities. 

One  Federal  ofiBcial  who  is  doing  his 
part  to  make  this  Government  work  for 
the  people  is  Mr.  John  L.  Waner,  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  area  office  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Mr.  Waner  recently  tes- 
tified before  the  Manpower  and  Housing 
Subcommittee  on  the  subject  of  mortgage 
servicing  and  HUD  property  manage- 
ment. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit  my 
Introductoiy  remarks  concerning  Mr. 
Waner  and  an  editorial  from  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  of  July  24,  commending  him 
on  his  courageous  stand  during  testi- 
mony for  the  review  of  our  colleagues. 
Remarks  by  Rtp.  Martin  A.  Russo 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasiue  to  appear 
before  you  and  your  colleagues  of  the  Man- 
power and  Housing  Subcommittee.  I  cer- 
tainly commend  your  efforts  to  date  in  try- 
ing to  come  to  grips  witli  the  serious  hous- 
ing difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

As  you  know,  tomorrow.  I  will  have  tlie 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  de- 
tail my  own  views  on  the  problems  with 
PHA  and  FNMA  In  my  own  Chicago  met- 
ropolitan area.  Today,  however,  I  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  a  man  who  Is  on  the 
front  line  of  trying  to  do  something  ef- 
fective about  housing  in  my  home  area.  He 
is  John  L.  Waner,  a  native  Chicagoan.  Di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  area  office  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

As  such  he  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration and  funding  of  all  the  depart- 
ment's programs  throughout  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  many  I  add — he  is  to  be  com- 
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mended  for  his  forthright  efforts  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  mess  so  many  of  these  pro- 
grams have  become. 

Mr.  Waner,  who  started  as  an  apprentice 
plumber,  and  Is  still  a  card  carrying  member 
of  that  union,  was  a  successful  businessman 
and  civil  leader  for  more  than  25  years 
before  he  first  entered  Government  service  in 
1960  as  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  for  Northern  Illinois.  During 
that  tenure,  he  gained  a  reputation  for 
cutting  red  tape  and  received  very  deserved 
accolades  for  his  aggressive  administration 
on  all  PHA  program.s. 

He  went  back  to  the  private  sector  in  1962 
establishing  once  again  several  new  success- 
ful business  ventures.  In  1971,  he  became  the 
area  director  for  all  HUD  programs  when 
they  decentralized  the  regional  office  and 
opened  the  Chicago  HUD  area  office  where 
he  is  currently  a  full  time  career  employee. 

Upon  assuming  that  post,  he  Instituted 
many  reforms  by  starting  a  general  house- 
cleaning  of  incompetent  personnel  and 
served  notice  on  the  construction  industry 
that  the  old  "caveat  emptor  "  or  "buyer  be- 
ware" is  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  a  result  of 
his  vigorous  endeavors,  dozens  of  builders 
and  contractors  have  been  brought  in  to 
show  cause  why  their  right  to  do  business 
with  PHA  should  not  be  terminated.  Buyers 
of  either  existing  or  new  houses  with  PHA- 
insured  mortgages  are  again  assured  of  qual- 
ity homes. 

As  was  often  the  case  our  late  colleague 
Congressman  John  Kluczynski  summarized 
things  best:  "I  congratiUate  and  support  Mr. 
John  Waner,  PHA  director  for  HUD  In  the 
Chicago  area.  Without  regard  to  anything 
but  the  life  and  continued  economic  and 
physical  health  of  the  great  city  ol  Chicago 
Mr.  Waner  has  begun  a  series  of  reforms  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  PHA.  Among  the  reforms 
instituted  by  Mr.  Waner  are  tightened  home 
Inspection  procedures;  the  supplying  of 
legal  services  and  counseling  to  home  buyers; 
and  most  importantly,  the  courageous  clean- 
up of  what  had  turned  Into  an  ugly  racket  of 
fraud  and  bribery  of  Federal  employees.  Mr. 
Waner  has  cooperated  fully  with  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  has  made  every  at- 
tempt to  reform  a  program  designed  to  bene- 
fit the  little  man.  Many  responsible  citizens 
Join  me  in  this  recognition  of  Mr,  Waner's 
service  to  the  city  of  Chicago." 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Waner  and  I  are  of  different  political 
persuasions — he  has  been  an  active  and  suc- 
cessful leader  in  his  party  over  the  years. 
He  was  honored  with  the  Republican  candi- 
dacy for  Mayor  of  Chicago  in  1967.  He  has 
always  been  a  hard,  but  clean  fighter  in  the 
political  wars  and  is  honored  for  his  integrity 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

Though  we  bear  different  labels,  John 
Waner  and  I  are  united  in  one  conviction — 
the  housing  .statutes  of  this  Nation  must  at 
last  be  made  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people. 

I  pledge  to  both  Mr.  Waner  and  this  com- 
mittee my  own  continuing  strong  efforts  in 
this  vital  struggle. 

And  now  I  commend  to  your  attention  the 
views  of  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  public  men  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago— the  Honorable  John  L.  Waner. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  24,  19751 
Mr.  Waner  Tells  Off  His  Bosses 
One  of  the  rarest  and  most  gladdening 
sights  these  days  is  that  of  a  bureaucrat  who 
doesn't  act  like  one.  This  is  why  we  applaud 
John  Waner,  who  heads  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Department  of  Hotising  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Appearing  before  a  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  on  housing, 
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Mr.  Waner  lit  into  his  bosses  in  Washington, 
blaming  them  for  winking  at  Chicago's 
scandal-ridden  federal  housing  programs  and 
for  undercutting  his  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
mess. 

Referring  to  The  Tribune's  articles  expos- 
ing the  $4  billion  of  annual  waste  caused  by 
the  interaction  of  greedy  mortgage  compa- 
nies and  a  complacent  HUD,  Mr.  Waner  told 
the  subcommittee  that  "much  of  the  criti- 
cism leveled  against  us  in  the  recent  Tribune 
series  is  founded  In  fact."  He  recalled  that  he 
had  confronted  mortgage  bankers  vrtth  proof 
that  the  houses  they  were  "maintaining"  were 
"In  such  a  deplorable  state.  It  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  Berlin  blitz  ";  and  that  when  he 
tried  to  find  out  which  of  the  mortgage  com- 
panies had  been  paid  for  keeping  up  the 
ruined  houses,  his  suoerlors  in  Washington 
withheld  the  information. 

Referring  to  HUD  as  "the  great  white 
father,"  Mr.  Waner  excoriated  the  depart- 
ment for  sending  in  a  "hit  team"  of  efficiency 
experts  who  trimmed  his  office  force  to  40 
per  cent  of  what  he  needed,  "wrecking  the 
hell  out  of  the  morale  of  our  staff." 

True,  Mr.  Waner  exempted  HUD  Secretary 
Carla  HUls  from  his  mass  indictment.  But 
this  was  more  a  matter  of  fairness  than  of 
currying  favor.  For  one  thing,  Mrs.  Hills  has 
shown,  in  her  short  time  on  the  Job,  an  un- 
precedented interest  in  cleaning  house:  For 
another,  Mr.  Waner  is  experienced  enough  in 
government  to  know  that  cabinet  secretaries 
come  and  go,  while  bureaucracies  go  on  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  Waner's  blunt  speech  won't  win  him 
many  friends  in  Washington,  but  the  tax- 
payers will  be  cheered  to  know  he's  on  the ir 
side. 


S.  66  OVERRIDE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    n.ORlDA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day an  overwhelming  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
override  the  administration  veto  of  S.  66, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1975.  I  was  proud  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  voting  to  reaffirm 
the  support  of  Congress  for  tliese  much- 
needed  programs,  which  directly  affect 
the  health  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  been  a  strong  and  consistent 
supporter  of  this  legislation,  because  I 
feel  that  many  Americans  today  do  not 
receive  proper  health  care,  either  for 
physiological  disorders  or  for  psycho- 
logical problems.  This  act  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  educating  the  American 
people  in  prevention  of  medical  problems, 
and  toward  providing  quality  profes- 
sional health  care  for  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  income  or  place  of  residence. 

The  administration's  policy  of  govern- 
ment by  veto,  based  on  strangling  fiscal 
restraint,  ignores  the  fact  that  in  diffi- 
cult economic  times  many  more  people 
are  imable  to  find  or  afford  quality  health 
care.  I  hope  that  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  vital  legislation  indicate.'^  a 
growing  awareness  that  the  real  and 
pressing  needs  of  the  people  must 
prevail. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
important    and    farslghted 
demonstrates  that  the  vast 
Congress  recognizes  a  simple 
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retreat  for  the  sake  of  acconimodation 
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gressive  improvement.  Medicjl 
are  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury- . 
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ROONEY  AND  TRUFH  IN 
BUDGETING 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BUNCHARD 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  July  30 


REPRESEN'  TATIVES 
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Sp  eaker 


Mr.    BLANCHARD.    Mr. 
Monday,  July  28, 1  introduced 
in  Budgeting  Act.  H.R.  8968.  ' 
of  this  bill  is  to  control  the  ev( 
ing  Federal  budget.  It  would 
requiring    congressional    review 
spending  programs  on  a  regular 
Generally  only  budget  increasep 
programs  are  now  subject  to 

The    Truth    in    Budgeting 
sents  a  great  opportunity  for 
of  Congress  to  harness  the  mu4hr 
Federal  budget.  It  offers  Cong  res; 
hide  to  cut  wasteful  Governm(  nt 
ing,  to  allocate  our  resources  ii ; 
productive  manner  and  to  fulfill 
portant    oversight    function 
Federal  spending  and  programs 

This  bill  will  transform  the 
a  statement  of  cun-ent,  rather 
national   priorities.   No  longei 
dead  hand  of  the  past  lock  a  f  liture 
gress  into  unreviewed  programs 
gress   will   conduct  an  ongoii : 
constantly  updating  the  budget 
the  current  needs  of  the  counti  y 

The  resources  of  the  American 
payers  are  not  unlimited.  If 
have  new  programs,  we  must 
old  programs.  The  Truth  in 
Act  will  have  a  significant  imj)act 
allocating  our  limited  resour 
most  eCQcient  manner  possible. 

Coincidentally,  on  the  same 
troduced  H.R.  8968,  the  CBS 
network  broadcast  an  enlightehing 
special   entitled   "Mr.   Roones 
Washington."  This  excellent 
investigative    journalism,    written 
produced  by  Andrew  A.  Roone  r 
of  examples  supporting  the 
Truth  in  Budgeting  Act.  For 
eration  of  the  Congress  and 
can  people,  a  number  of  relfcvant 
cerpte  follow : 

Excerpts 


CBS   News   Writer-Producer 
name  Is  Andy  Rooney.  Several 
CBS  sent  me  to  Washington  to 
non-poUtlcal     reporter     with     n< 
knowledge  of  that  place  could  fin< 
It.  It  was  a  good  assignment,  Ulqe 
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two  months  as  a  tourist  In  a  foreign  country 
with  the  company  paying  the  bills.  In  the 
next  hour,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  I  was 
able  to  find  out  about  the  bureaucracy — and 
what  I  wasn't  able  to  find  out.  •  •  • 

Two  and  three-quarters  million  people  are 
paid  S35-bllllon  a  year  to  worlc  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  kept  trying  to  find  out 
exactly  why  it  is  our  Government  has  grown 
so  big  and  why  there  are  eo  many  bureaus  in 
the  bureaucracy.  •  •  • 

One  of  the  reasons  seems  to  be  that  almost 
every  committee,  every  agency  or  every  de- 
partment is  established  by  law,  but  there's 
never  anything  in  that  law  about  putting 
the  agency  out  of  business  when  its  job  Is 
done.  Once  established,  a  Government  agen- 
cy, like  a  Government  Job,  Is  practically  im- 
m~rtil.  If  a  committee  or  agency  has  a  name 
that  makes  it  sound  out-of-date,  it  doesn't 
go  out  of  business;  it  Just  ch:inges  its  name. 

We  kept  asking  people  if  what  they  were 
doing  was  really  necessary  or  if  it  was  some- 
thing the  Government  ought  to  be  doing  for 
us.  We  thought  maybe  Civil  Defense  was 
something  out-of-date  that  we  could  do  with- 
out. We  had  a  nice  talk  with  the  Director  of 
Civil  Defense — John  E.  Davis.  The  first  thing 
we  found  out  was  it  isn't  called  that  any 
more. 

John  E.  Davis.  Two  years  ago,  we  changed 
our  name  to  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency.  We  wanted  to  be  more  inclusive,  to 
look  at  natural  disasters  as  well  as  prepara- 
tion against  survival  from  a  nuclear  attack. 

RooNEY.  Well,  people  say  that  you  are  an 
agency  in  search  of  a  mission. 

Davis.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  this  organiza- 
tion has  taken  on  a  currency  role  and  I  refer 
to  the  natural  disasters  we  have  frequently 
occurring  in  practically  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  There's  none  that  escape — 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  winter 
storms. 

RooNEY.  I'm  confiL^ed  about  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  in  relation  to  you. 
Is  there  any  overlapping  there? 

Davis.  We  are  the  Office  of —  Oh,  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness?  Of  course,  that  was 
a  year  ago  in  July,  by  Executive  Order.  It 
was  separated  and  part  of  It  now,  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  is  called 
Office  of  Preparedness,  which  is  in  GSA,  re- 
sponsible generally  for  the  continuity  of  Gov- 
ernment and  certain  emergency  plans  that 
were — had  been  associated  with  OEP.  And 
part  of  it,  the — the  disaster  relief  generally, 
FDAA,  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Agency,  is 
over  In  HUD.  And  they  administer  the  re- 
habilitation and — and  have  some  responsi- 
bilities for  assisting  states  as  w^e  do,  but 
they've  been — we — we've  been  assigned  the 
mission  of  helping  local  communities  pre- 
pare for  these  natural  disasters.  And  that 
generally  is  where  we  get  the  authorities  for 
what  we're  doing  in  the  natural  disaster  field. 

RooNEY.  We've  been  looking  at  some  of 
your  literature  that  you've  been  publishing 
and  we're  particularly  interested  in  this 
one — "Protecting  Mobile  Homes  From  High 
Winds".  Is  telling  people  how  to  protect  their 
mobile  homes  from  tipping  over  a  function 
of  Government? 

Davis.  It's  Just  one  of  these  things  that  was 
done  because  of  our  professional  knowledge 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  something  that  peo- 
ple wanted  today. 

RooNEY.  I  was  taken  with  this  on  phrase 
in  here.  "Mobile  homes  meet  a  real  need 
in  our  society:  they  are  attractive,  comforta- 
ble, and  provide  low-cost  housing."  Now, 
for  a  Government  booklet  to  say  mobile 
homes  are  attractive!  I  never  heard  anybody 
call  a  mobile  home  attractive  before. 

Davis.  Well,  it's 

RooNET.  Why  would  a  Government  book- 
let call  a  mobile  home  attractive? 
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Davis.  Well,  I  think  that — This  Is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Certainly  the  manufacturers  of 
mobile  homes  (and  I  imagine  tho-e  that 
live  In  it)  to  them,  that  is  the  case.  And  so 
it's  all  a  relative  thing. 

Rooney.  What  is  your  budget,  total  budget? 

Davis.  Eighty-two  million  dollars  last  year 
and  It  appears  that  It's  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress  now,  and  I  think  It  will  be 
approximately  the  same  amount. 

•  •  •  •  « 

In  1930,  half  of  all  Govsrnment  employees 
were  mailmen.  Now  there  are  a  lot  more 
mailmen,  but  they  represent  only  25"";  of  all 
Government  workers.  And  back  then,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Our  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  were  pretty  much  our  own 
business. 

Well,  of  cour?e,  things  have  changed.  To- 
C.?.y  there  are  127,000  HEW  employees.  The 
Agency  occupies  space  in  fifty-seven  build- 
ings in  the  Washington  area  alone. 

We  thought  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
find  out  how  many  Government  buildings 
there  are  in  the  Washington  area.  We  asked 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  a 
complete  list.  They  told  us  they  didn't  have 
one,  but  they  could  get  us  one — for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  So  we  paid  them  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  here's  the  list 
they  gave  us. 

This  is  a  list  of  every  Government  build- 
ing in  the  Washington  area.  {Computer 
printout  unravels  to  the  floor]  It  seemed 
like  a  good  idea  at  the  time.  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  to  show  it  to  you,  but  every 
one  of  those  lines  represents  a  building.  As 
far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  one  of  these 
lists  In  existence. 

Now  this  Is  a  list  of  every  building  our 
Government  owns  all  over  the  world.  The 
CIA  may  have  a  pad  or  two  in  Budapest  that 
isn't  listed  here,  but  substantially  these  are 
our  real  estate  holdings — something  like 
£00.000  buildings  our  Government  owns. 

The  General  Services  Administration  Is 
an  interesting  operation.  What  It  Is,  it's  a 
combination  landlord  and  superintendent 
for  all  Government  buildings.  If  you  need  a 
whole  new  building  or  Just  a  box  of  rubber 
bands,  you  go  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Now,  this  is  their  catalog:  about 
anything  you'd  want  In  here,  and  there  are 
quite  a  few  things  you  wouldn't  want,  too. 

Here's  a  chair.  They  have  sixteen  different 
kinds  of  chairs,  for  Instance.  There  are 
eighteen  grades  of  Government  servants,  so 
I  suppose  there's  one  chair  for  each  grade. 
And  we  figure  the  bottom  two  grades  have 
to  stand.  •  •  •  • 

RooNEY.  This  chai't  on  the  wall  here  shows 
all  the  ranks  of  Civil  Service  workers  in 
Government.  There  are  eighteen  different 
grades  (and  there  are  ten  steps  in  each 
grade  too)  but  we're  not  going  to  get  into 
that.  And  we  aren't  going  to  get  into  double 
dipping  either.  In  Washington,  double  dip- 
ping is  the  practice  of  retiring  from  the 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force,  and  then  talcing 
a  Job  in  Civil  Service  so  that  you  get  two 
salaries. 

There  are  most  Government  workers  in 
Grade  Five — 172.000.  Each  of  them  makes  the 
minimum  of  $9,000.  And  it  costs  the  Govern- 
ment a  billion  and  a  half.  Grades  16,  17,  and 
18  all  make  $36,000.  You'll  see  that  Grade 
16  is  listed  at  thirty-flve-five,  but  actually 
Grade  16  makes  $36,000  too — after  he's  been 
In  the  Government  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
It's  one  of  the  problems  In  Government.  All 
three  top  grades  make  the  same,  so  there's 
not  much  advantage  to  getting  to  be  the 
boss — except  possibly  you  get  to  go  home  a 
little  early  on  Friday. 

The  OvU  Service  Payroll  represents  only 
half  of  what  the  Government  payi  out  In 
salaries  every  year.  The  namee  In  thte  book 
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represent  something  else.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  work  for  Government  but  are  not 
Civil  Service.  In  other  words,  these  people 
were  all  appointed  to  their  Jobs.  This  thing 
really  makes  good  reading,  too.  Look  at  some 
of  the  titles  In  here!  We've  taken  some  out 
and  posted  them  here  on  the  board. 

Secretary  to  the  Secretary 

Secretarial  Attendant  to  the  Secretary 

Chauffeur  to  the  Secretary 

Apparently  the  Chauffeur  doesn't  have  a 
Secretary  himself. 

And  then  there  are  all  these  Confidential 
people: 

Confidential  Staff  Assistant 

Confidential  Staff  Assistant  to  the  Associ- 
ate Director 

Confidential  Assistant 

Confidential  Staff  Assistant 

Confidential,  confidential,  confidential! 

In  Washington,  a  Confidential  Assistant  is 
the  person,  if  you  don't  want  to  know  some- 
thing, you  go  and  ask  him  and  he  won't  tell 
you. 

This  Is  a  beauty: 

Associate  Deputy  Adminiiitrator 

Deputy  Associate  Administrator 

And  down,  in  further: 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Staff  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Administration 

Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  Admin- 
Lstration 

And  it  goes  on  like  that. 

Government  officials  are  always  saying 
there  aren't  any  more  Federal  employees  now 
than  there  were  twenty  years  ago.  This 
sounds  good  untU  you  flind  out  what  the 
reason  is.  The  reason  Is  an  awful  lot  of 
Government  work  In  Washington  Is  being 
done  by  private  companies  now,  on  contract. 

I  grew  up  thinking  Big  Government  and 
Big  Business  were  enemies.  Well,  Imagine 
how  surprised  I  was  to  find  oxit  they're  really 
best  friends — very  close  buddies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  Washington  they  get  along  so  good 
it  scares  the  life  out  of  you. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  for  instance, 
iTa;  eighty  thousand  people  on  Its  pajroU 
who  arrange  contracts  with  private  cora- 
p:inie3  who  actually  do  the  work.  Tliere  are 
hundreds  of  companies  in  Washington  which 
do  nothing  but  advise  the  Government. 

Here's  a  little  example  we  looked  Uato.  This 
is  a  report  on  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  At  the  time  it  was  Ge-ald  Ford. 

De.ar  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit the  Department's  study  of  Urban  Mass 
Transportation,  needs  and  financing,  et 
cetera  .  .  . 

Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brineg.ar. 

Well,  now,  you'd  think  this  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Tran.sportatlon, 
wouldn't  you?  Well,  it  wasn't.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  a  private  company  called  Peat,  Mar- 
wick  and  Mitchell.  We  got  hold  of  the  con- 
tract Peat,  Marwick  had  to  do  this  study. 
They  were  paid  $260,564  to  do  this.  Would 
anyone  know  it  was  done  by  them?  Would 
the  Senate  or  the  public  know?  Not  from 
anything  you  could  find  In  this  book — be- 
cause Peat,  Marwick  and  Mitchell's  name 
Isn't  mentioned  anywhere  in  It — not  even 
In  fine  print. 

The  trouble  with  contracting  is  that  it 
makes  it  even  harder  for  all  of  us  to  find  out 
where  our  money's  going.  We  tried  for 
months  to  get  someone  at  Peat,  Marwick  and 
Mitchell  to  talk  to  us  about  this.  They 
refused. 


EXIENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FOOD  STAMP  ABUSES  MUST  BE 
ELIMINATED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  we  all  recognize  our  moral  re- 
spoiisibility  to  assist  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged, handicapped,  and  under- 
privileged. However,  as  we  all  know, 
there  have  been  many  abuses  reported  in 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

In  this  connection,  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner in  a  recent  editorial  called  for  action 
to  eliminate  such  abuses. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Food  Stamp  Abuses  Must  B;-  Eliminated 

It  is  no  rarity,  while  grocery  shopping  In 
most  American  neighborhoods,  to  observe 
customers  paying  lor  their  purchases  v.ith 
food  stamps — those  pieces  ol  paper  that  are 
•bought"  from  the  federal  government  at 
one  price  and  then  exchanged  for  merchan- 
dise at  higher  valuation.  The  taxpayers  make 
up  the  difference. 

The  sight  Is  so  common,  and  some  of  the 
Etainp-users  so  often  give  the  appearance  of 
being  at  least  as  prosperous  as  the  cash- 
paying  c\istomers,  that  we  may  wonder  in- 
stinctively whether  the  food-stamp  program 
Is  serving  properly  the  purpose  for  which  It 
was  created,  and  stopping  right  there. 

Answer:  It  obviously  is  not.  Evidence 
mounts  that  the  thing  has  grown  Into  a  rlp- 
ofi  not  only  of  the  taxpaylng  public  in  gen- 
eral but  often  particularly  of  the  people  who 
legitUnately  and  urgently  need  the  help  of 
discounted  food. 

Since  the  food-stf'.mp  program  was  started 
a  decade  ago,  the  case  load  has  Increased 
4,227  per  cent — but  If  that  boost  seems  siz- 
able, the  increase  In  the  program's  costs 
amounts  to  14,000  per  cent.  Approximately 
one  of  every  four  Americans  now  Is  eligible 
for  food  stamps  and  57  per  cent  of  those 
eligible  are  above  tiie-  federal  government's 
official  poverty  line. 

The  program  already  Is  expected  to  cost 
taxpayers  S5.2-bIlllon  for  1975. 

It  boggles  the  mind,  all  the  more  when  we 
observe  that  many  fully  deserving  people  are 
Inadequately  helped  by  the  program.  These 
Include  some  elderly  retired  folk  who  must 
submit  to  certain  eligibility  deductions  while 
neighbors  of  perhaps  considerable  means  find 
ways  to  manipulate  their  way  In. 

Legislation  to  correct  food-stamp  abuses 
has  been  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Sen. 
James  Buckley,  C-N.Y.,  and  Rep.  Bob  Michel, 
R-Ili. 

As  described  by  the  Birmingham  News,  the 
Buckley-Michel  measure  "is  designed  to  halt 
the  astronomic  growth  of  the  stamp  pro- 
gram, to  Improve  the  nutrition  provided  for 
the  truly  needy,  to  tighten  administrative 
procedures  to  reduce  fraud  and  speed  up 
processing  of  applicants,  and  to  remove  from 
eligibility  a  number  of  non-needy  persons 
with  relatively  high  Incomes  who  now  qualify 
for  food  stamps." 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  legislation  would 
cut  out  some  recipients,  as  should  be  done, 
but  it  could  bring  Increased  benefits  to  thosse 
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who  still  qualify.  And  the  sponsors  think  It 
would  save  the  taxpayers  from  $2-blllIon  to 
$2 '/j -billion  a  year. 

Food  stamps  should  go  to  worthy,  needy 
people.  That  Is  all. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  FROM 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediicsday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  sent  a  legislative  question- 
naire to  the  postal  patrons  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  seven  questions  covered  a  range 
of  foreign  and  domestic  issues  before 
this  Congress. 

The  returns  have  been  tabulated,  and 
on  August  1  I  am  sending  the  results  cf 
the  returns  to  the  residents  of  my  district 
in  a  special  report  from  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  results  avail- 
able for  readers  cf  the  Rccor.D. 

Rli'orts  From  WASH::inT-iN 

Dear  Friends:  It  is  obvious  that  the  pecp!r 
In  the  First  District  are  vitally  interested  i:i 
tlie  issues  facing  our  Nation,  as  reflected  by 
the  many  responses  to  my  1975  question- 
naire. 

The  results  have  now  been  tabulated. 
Wlii'.e  hnsbanos  and  wive.5  reporting  together 
expressed  only  inTlgnlficant  'liaTcrenccs  for 
the  most  part,  on  several  quest! ;n3  iherc 
WPS  an  Important  dlfferencs  betwee:i  men 
and  women  reporting  for  them-clrrs.  Sev- 
eral legislative  Issues  were  covered  by  ihi? 
year's  survey,  focusing  on  both  foreign  ond 
domeiiic  a/fairs,  and  concentra'int;  on  cvr- 
rent  topics  affecting  the  lives  of  all  Amcr:- 
cr.M.--. 

A  total  of  177,000  questionnaires  wore 
mailed  and  18,972  answers  were  received.  In- 
dicating that  this  year's  rate  of  return 
(10.7',i)  Is  still  high  when  compared  with 
the  national  average,  even  though  last  year's 
percentage  was  il.8. 

The  question  receiving  the  tuosi  f.ivorable 
response  was  number  six,  "Should  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  be  expanded  by  constructing 
more  nuclear  power  plants  to  ease  the  energy 
crisis?",  with  83.7 ';c.  The  tabulation  revealed 
that  84.0',,  "His"  and  83  4',  "Hers"  felt  more 
nuclear  power  plants  should  be  constructed, 
while  9.5 ',i  "His"  and  11.2',,  "Hers"  were  in 
opposition  Only  6.5'';  "His"  and  5.4'.  "Hers" 
were  undecided  on  this  question. 

The  third  question,  "Should  the  U.S.  re- 
llnquLsh  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal?", was  one  of  the  questions  .showing  a 
marked  differenre  between  men  and  women 
reporting  for  themselves.  Although  83.1'. 
"His"  and  83.6'~;,  "Hers"  were  decidedly 
against  such  action,  11.7',^  "His"  and  10. f^ 
"Hers"  preferred  to  release  dominion  over 
this  area  .  .  .  5.2';  "His"  and  6.3 T,  "Hers" 
remained  as  undecided. 

Question  four.  "In  an  effort  to  help  live- 
stock producers  and  other  farmers,  would  you 
favor  eliminating  foreign  Imports  of  meats 
and  farm  products?",  also  gained  a  very 
definite  response  .  .  .  only  2.8%  "His"  and 
3.9';  "Hers"  showing  an  undecided  status. 
Voting  in  favor  of  this  elimination  of  foreign 
Imports  were  64.4'i  "His  "  and  695%  "Hers." 
Negative  findings  were  recorded  as  32.8 ';:i 
"His"  and  26.9  7c  "Hers." 
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Interestingly,  answers  to  question  five — 
"Do  you  favor  voter  registration  b  y  poetcard 
rather  than  the  present  requlremei  it  to  regis- 
ter In  person?" — Indicated  this  aethod  was 
Hot  desired,  with  74.7%  "His"  i  ,nd  76.1% 
•Hers'  opposed  to  this  change,  ind  22.8' 
"His"  and  22.1  ^r  "Hers"  In  favo:  of  post- 
card registration.  Showing  no  delnite  pref- 
erence were  2.5%  "His"  and  2.8' ^^   "Hers. 

On  question  two,  a  multiple  clioice  ques- 
tion dealing  with  the  Middle  East  situation, 
constituents  were  asked  their  visws  about 
American  policy  should  war  break  out  again. 
The  greatest  percentages,  37.5  "in  "His"  and 
42.8%  "Hers",  favored  complete  neutrality, 
but  an  almost  equal  number.  41.6%   "His" 


1.  DofDu  favor  resetttement  aid  to  the  South  Vie|iamese    41.4    40.3    53.7    53.7 

re<ug«es7 

2.  II  war  were  to  break  out  In  the  Middle  East,  ifhat  do 

you  think  American  policy  should  be? 

(a)  Stay  completely  neutral? 

(b)  Support  Israel  with  arms  and  aid?.. 

(c)  Support  Arab  States  with  arms  and  (d7.. 


(d)  Supply  both  sides  with  arms  and  aM 
)uld " 


3.  Should  the  United  Slates  relinquish  sovereigfty  over 
the  Panama  Canal? 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity!  to  express 
my  thanks  to  all  for  making  :hls  year's 
survey  so  successful.  y<:'jr  pe  rticlpatlon 
means  a  lot  to  me,  and  wlU  a  sist  me  greatly 
as  these  Issues  come  befo'  v.  th^  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  btiLLCN. 


M.  SGT.  ROBERT  NEWELL 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDilL 


OF  MissorRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  July  30 


REPRESEN'  TATIVES 


1)75 


At\ 


(f 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker 
Infrequently,  too  many  of  us, 
that  number,  take  the  time 
or  thoughtfully  consider  the 
our  missing-in-action  in 
Of  course,  we  are  all  beset  w 
stant  pressures  of  pending 
yet  I  have  a  feeling  of  guilt 
not  done  enough  to  try,  some 
how,  to  determine  the  status 
missing  men.  I  make  these 
this  time  because  of  a  recent 
cation  from  Mrs.  Frances 
sister  of  Sergeant  Ireland, 

Master  Sergeant  Ireland  w 
July  11,  1935,  in  Osceola,  Mo., 
seat  of  St.  Clair  County,  w 
the  family  of  counties  in  w 
Missouri  which  it  is  my  hono  ■ 
sent  in  Congiess.  Later  in  lif< 
Ireland  attended  school  in 
the  county  seat  of  Henry 
rectly  north  of  St.  Clair  Couity 

Bob  Ireland  was  the  fligh|t 
on  an  AC-130  that  had  flown 
Air  Base.  Thailand.  It  was 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  35.4 '"f  "Hers",  favored  supporting  Israel 
with  arms  and  aid.  The  Arab  States  re- 
ceived little  support,  only  1.0%  "His"  and 
0.7%  "Hers,"  with  votes  for  aid  to  both  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  showing  percentages  of 
3.2  "His"  and  2.9  "Hers"  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict. 

Significant  figures  of  99.1%  "Hers"  and 
98.7 "^^^  "His"  against  support  for  Arab  States 
on  the  second  question  were  noted,  and 
equally  high  negative  responses  of  96.0% 
"His"  and  96.4%  "Hers"  against  support  of 
arms  and  aid  for  both  sides  were  Indicated. 
Lower  percentages  of  55.0  "His"  and  47.9 
"Hers"  were  shown  as  negative  responses  to 
the  completely  neutral  policy,  and  results  of 


OVERALL  DISTKICT  RESULTS 
|ln  percentj 
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50.8 '"r  "His"  and  56.6%  "Hers"  were  tabulated 
as  being  against  support  to  Israel  with  arm.s 
and  aid. 

"Do  you  favor  granting  resettlement  aid  to 
South  Vietnamese  refugees".  Is  question 
number  one,  and  was  opposed  by  53.6' :  ot 
those  responding,  while  being  supported  by 
40.8%.  On  this  issue  men  reporting  only  for 
themselves  actually  favored  such  aid  by  a 
small  margin — 49.2'^;,  as  opposed  to  47.8'; 
against.  They  were  the  only  group  to  favor 
this  assistance. 

This  question  evoked  the  mo.st  divided 
response,  with  the  least  difference  between 
vcs  and  no  votes. 
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No 


His    H*n      His  Hen 


37.5 

41.6 

1.0 

3.2 

11.7 


42.5 

35.4 

.7 

2.9 

10.1 


55.0 
50.3 
98.7 
96.0 
83.1 


47.9 
56.6 
99.1 
96.4 
83.6 


:reland 


far  too 

myself  in 

to  ponder 

plight  of 

Soutl^east  Asia. 

the  con- 

eglslation, 

I  have 


tfiat 
ay,  some- 
all  these 
colnments  at 
communi- 
Thoi  npson,  the 
M[A. 

ilS 


bom  on 

he  county 

is  one  of 

!st-central 

to  repre- 

Sergeant 

Clinton,  Mo., 

County,  di- 


cut 

01 


engmeer 

of  Ubon 

AprU  22, 


Unde« 

:ided 

His 

Hers 

4.9 

6.0 

7.5 

9.6 

8.1 

8.0 

.3 

.2 

.8 

.7 

5.2 

6.3 

Yes 


No 


Undecided 


His    Hers      His  Hers      His     Hers 


In  an  effort  to  help  livestock  producers  and  other    64.4    C9.2    32.8    26.9     2.8       3.9 

farmers,  would   you   favor    eliminating  foreign 

Imports  of  meats  and  farm  products? 

Do  you  favor  voter  registration  by  postcard  rather 

thanthepresenlrequircmenttoregisterin  person?.  22.8    22.1    74.7    75.1      2.5       2.8 
Should  the  use  ot  nuclear  ener^  be  expanded  by 

constructing  more  nuclear  powerplants  to  help  ease 

the  energy  crisis?...  84,0    83.4     9.5    11.2     6.5       5.1 

Do  you  favor  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  big  nil  companies 

to  assure  that  they  are  not  unjustly  enriched  at  the 

expense  of  gasoline  and  fuel  consumers? 82.4    79.8    11.2    14,2      6.4       5.0 


1970,  that  his  aircraft  was  shot  down 
about  31  miles  west  of  Chavane,  in 
southern  Laos.  He  was  one  of  11  crew- 
men. The  U.S.  Air  Force  lists  10  as 
missing  in  action,  and  it  is  known  that 
1  was  rescued.  However,  an  overseas 
news  agency  in  April  1970  released  in- 
formation that  six  crewTnen  perished  in 
the  crash,  but  that  four  were  missing 
and  perhaps  alive,  and  one  was  known 
rescued. 

Sergeant  Ireland's  sister,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Thompson,  has  recently  requested 
that  I  cosponsor  the  Montgomery  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  335.  I  herewith 
announce  that  I  have  joined  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  In  his  efforts  to 
locate  the  men  missing  in  action. 

VIVA  stands  for  "Voices  in  Vital 
America,"  an  organization  which  de- 
scribes itself  as  "dedicated  to  those  who 
preserve  our  freedom,  shall  it  forever 
endure."  Diane  M.  Consolo,  director  of 
vrVA  in  Washington,  D.C.,  advised  us 
by  letter  that  on  July  11,  1975,  M.  Sgt. 
Robert  Newell  Ireland,  missing  in  action, 
will  be  40  years  old.  She  suggested  that 
we  give  recognition  to  Sergeant  Ireland 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  In  a  re- 
cent conversation  with  Bob  Ireland's  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Thompson,  I  promised  that  his 
name  would  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  July,  the  month  of  his  birth, 
with  a  recitation  of  the  pertinent  facts 
of  his  service  in  Laos  and  the  dat«  of 
his  missing-in-action  over  Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  comply  with  the  request  of  VIVA 
and  of  Mrs.  Thompson  and  express  my 
hope  and  prayer  that  by  some  miracle  of 
divine  providence,  M.  Sgt.  Robert  Newell 
Ireland  may  be  located,  repatriated,  and 
returned  to  his  loved  ones. 


HAWAII  CONFERENCE  POINTS  THE 
WAY  TO  GREATER  UNDERSTAND- 
ING BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  JAPAN 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  concluded  United  States-Japan 
Conference  on  Cultural  and  Educational 
Cooperation,  held  in  Hawaii  June  21-23, 
1975,  points  the  way  to  improved  imder- 
standing  between  the  two  nations.  The 
committee  recognized  the  need  for  im- 
proved commimication  between  the  two 
countries  which  share  many  of  the  same 
problems  brought  on  by  rapid  techno- 
logical advancement.  The  participating 
members  were  much  encouraged  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger's  call  for  early 
enactment  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Act,  a  proposal  pending  in 
the  House  which  would  provide  funds  for 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams between  the  two  countries. 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  activities  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  United  States-Japan 
Cultural  and  Educational  Cooperation. 
I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  the 
communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
recent  meeting  in  Hawaii. 

COMMtTNIQUE 

The  Joint  Committee  on  United  States- 
Japan  Cultural  and  Educational  Cooperation 
met  In  HawaU,  June  21-23.  1976. 

Tlie  Committee  took  special  note  of  the 
growing  Importance  of  the  cultural  and  edu- 
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catlonal  factors  in  achieving  mutual  under- 
standing between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  it  recognized  the  Increased  importance 
of  improved  communication  between  the  two 
countries  in  a  world  drawn  together  by  Inter- 
dependence. Both  countries  were  seen  to 
share  numerous  societal  problems  brought  on 
by  rapid  technological  Innovation,  especially 
the  information  explosion. 

tn  this  atmo-sphere,  the  Committee  re- 
viewed progress  made  in  carrying  forward  the 
recommendations  of  CULCON  VH  which  met 
m  Tokyo  in  June,  1974.  These  Included  co- 
operative projects  and  activities  in  the  fields 
of  American  studies,  education,  Japanese 
studies,  journalist  exchange,  museum,  and 
television. 

The  Committee  was  gratified  to  note  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  Pr  vate 
Darticipatlon  on  both  sides,  thus  highlight- 
ing  the  unique  feature  of  CULCON,  which  is 
the  cooperation  between  government  and 
private  representatives  to  further  mutual 
understanding.  Greater  acvivity  by  the  sub- 
committees of  CULCON  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  increased  cooperation  among  them. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  Joint  Committee 
was  discussed  and  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the 
panel  chairmen  to  consider  what  modfllca- 
tions    might   be   recommended   to   CULCON 

The  Committee  welcomed  the  June  18th 
announcement  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer that  the  U.S.  Administration  would 
seek  to  integrate  and  obtain  approval  this 
year  of  proposals  before  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
establish  a  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Fund  for 
the  expansion  of  cultural  and  educational 
activities  between  both  nations. 

In  reviewing  activities  related  to  CULCON, 
the  Committee  particularly  noted: 

1  The  Conference  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  Studies  Specialists  to  be  held  in 
September  1975  In  Japan  and  the  Bicenten- 
nial World  Conference  on  American  Studies 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  September 

2  The  work  In  the  field  of  education  for 
international  understanding  to  develop  edu- 
cational materials  on  each  other's  country  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

3.  The  increased  efforts  by  Japanese  gov- 
ernment and  private  organizations  to  publish 
books  and  articles  on  Japan  translated  into 
English.  ^        , 

4.  The  Increased  importance  of  exchanging 
Journalists  as  a  means  of  narrowing  the  com- 
munication gap. 

5  Plans  for  exchanging  museum  exhibi- 
tions and  other  related  programs  In  the  com- 
ing years. 

6.  The  prospect  of  new  cooperation  In  cul- 
tural and  educational  television  In  both 
countries. 

7.  The  need  for  a  library  subcommittee  ana 
separate  subcommittees  for  television  and 
print  media  and  recommended  theli-  estab- 
lishment to  CULCON  VUI. 

A.   AMERICAN  STUDIES 

The  Committee  received  with  satisfaction 
the  Japanese  Association  of  American  Stud- 
ies' report,  "Current  Status  of  the  Study  of 
America  In  Japanese  Universities,"  an  exten- 
sive accumulation  of  data  sponsored  by  the 
Fulbright  Commission  In  Japan,  and  noted 
the  progress  of  American  Studies  In  Japan. 

The  Hawaii  meeting  Influenced  the  sub- 
committee by  directing  attention  outside  the 
field  of  higher  education  and  research  toward 
public  and  adult  education,  professional  in- 
ternships, the  teaching  of  English,  and  pub- 
lic information.  The  opportunity  to  contri- 
bute to  the  discussion  of  the  concerns  of 
other  subcommittees.  Including  the  proposed 
subcommittee  on  libraries,  Is  viewed  with 
mtlclpatlon. 
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It  was  reported  that  the  Asia  and  Pacific 
Regional  Conference  of  American  Studlee 
Specialists  wUl  be  held  on  4-7  September  at 
the  Institute  of  International  Studies  and 
Training  Center  In  Pujlnomlya  City  with  the 
participation  of  fourteen  nations.  Approxl- 
matelv  fifty  people  will  attend  the  conference 
from  abroad  and  roughly  the  same  number 
from  Japan.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  are: 
(1)  American  Revolution,  (2)  Influence  of 
American  civilization  on  other  countries, 
and  (3)  Problems  relating  to  American 
Studies  in  the  participating  countries. 

Recommendations: 

1  Taking  advantage  of  the  Regional  Con- 
ferenre.  at  which  most  of  the  subcommittee 
members  will  be  in  attendance,  there  should 
be  a  joint  subcommittee  meeting  in  Tokyo 
on  September  8.  1975.  ,  „„„, 

2  The  Committee  recommends  the  roiiow- 
hig  agenda  for  the  joint  meeting:  (a)  Report 
on  Hawaii  meeting;  (b)  Role  and  scope  of 
American  Studies  Subcommltte;  (c)  Evalua- 
tion of  Asian  Bicentennial  Conference;  (d) 
Report  on  Washington  Bicentennial  Confer- 
ence lor  1976;  (e)  Response  to  "Current 
Status  of  the  Study  of  America  in  Japanese 
Universities";  (f)  Future  of  Kyoto  American 
Studies  Seminar;  (g)  CULCON  VIII;  (h) 
Progress  reports  on— translations,  book  or- 
ders, teacher  orientation,  student  exchange, 
counseling  and  accreditation,  financmg: 
public  and  private,  joint  and  cooperative  re- 
search and  bibliographies,  faculty  and  schol- 
ar!.' exchange,  and  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  University. 

EDUCATION 

The  meeting  concerned  with  education  for 
international  understanding  discussed  the 
final  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the 
joint  seminar  which  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
three  weeks  hence  at  the  East-West  Center. 

The  new  Office  of  Education  publication, 
•Film  Resources  on  Japan,"  was  presented 
at  the  meeting.  It  inventories  more  than  550 
fihns  and  filmstrlps  about  Japan  available 
in  the  United  States,  which  can  be  used  for 
multiple  educational  purposes. 

Finally,  the  Committee  noted  with  ap- 
proval the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  decision 
to  assist  four  new  East  Asian  Studies  centers 
in  American  colleges  and  universities  located 
in  regions  not  currently  well  served  by  the 
existing  USOE  centers.  One  center  is  In  North 
Carolina  and  an  Important  part  of  that  Cen- 
ter's program  Is  collaboration  with  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  CULCON  project  on  education  for  mutual 
understanding  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

Recommendations : 

A  variety  of  possible  activities  for  future 
consideration  by  the  Joint  subcommittee  was 
considered.  Some  of  these  might  be  Initiated 
during  the  coming  year  and  some  could  be 
undertaken  following  the  completion  of  the 
present  project.  Among  the  posslbUltles  for 
building  bridges  for  understanding  between 
educators  and  educational  systems  in  the 
two  countries  are: 

1.  Expanding  and  Improving  links  between 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
teacher  education  institutions  in  both  coun- 
tries. , 

2.  Establishing  and/or  strengthening  fa- 
cilities and  service  In  both  countries  to  as- 
slt  visiting  teachers  from  the  other  country 
with  their  study  Interests,  Including  the  de- 
veloping of  curriculum  materials. 

3.  Increasing  access  to  reliable,  up-to-date 
Information  about  the  educational  system, 
Issues,  and  developments  In  the  other  coun- 
try. To  help  expand  the  dialogue  between 
Japanese  and  American  educators  across 
language  barriers,  various  poaslblUtles  for 
publishing  articles  in  English  by  Japanese 
educators   about   education   in   Japan   were 
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considered.  For  example,  occasional  Issues  of 
specialized  existing  journals  might  be  de- 
voted to  U.S.-Japan  educational  subjects, 
■nie  reverse  need  was  also  considered— help- 
ing the  Japanese  side  to  select  particularly 
significant  articles  from  the  wide  coUection 
of  writing  on  education  in  American  profes- 
sional journals  for  translation  Into  Japa- 
nese. 

C.     JAPANESE     STUDIES 

T'le  Committee  expressed  its  appreciation 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Japan  Foundation  and 
the  Expo  '70  Foundation  to  strengthen  Japa- 
nese language  training  and  Improve  library 
resources  in  the  U.S.  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  Japanese  scholarship  to  an  interna- 
tional audience.  It  noted,  as  well,  progress 
m  integrating  the  study  of  Japan  into  teach- 
ing and  research  by  social  scientists  outside 
of  Japan  and  in  expanding  Japanese  studies 
at  the  undergraduate  level  in  the  United 
States.  The  Japan  Foundation's  'Introduc- 
tory Bibliography  for  Japanese  Studies  and 
Books  on  Japan'  were  weU  received.  The 
work  of  the  newly  established  Japanese 
Language  Division  of  the  Natural  Research 
Institute  on  the  Japanese  Language  also  was 
noted  with  appreciation. 
Recommendations : 

1.  Precise,  up-to-date  data  about  institu- 
tions, scholars  and  activities  In  Japanese 
studies  should  be  complied  through  the  ef- 
forts of  both  sides  for  presentation  to  CUL- 
CON VIII.  ,^  ^      ^ 

2.  More  specialists  from  Japan  should  teach 
In  American  universities. 

3.  Joint  research  projects  In  Japanese 
studies  need  more  solid  American  financUig. 

4.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  English  ab- 
stracts and  translations  of  Japanese  schol- 
arly works  need  improving  (and  the  Com- 
mittee will  give  special  priority  to  this 
problem) . 

5.  A  Japanese  mission  to  survey  Japanese 
studies  in  the  U.S.  should  be  sent  to  the  U.S., 
possibly  In  the  spring  of  1976,  and  an  Ameri- 
can mission  to  survey  facilities  for  Americans 
to  study  in  Japan  should  be  considered. 

D.   JOURNALIST   EXCHANGE 

Substantial  time  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  exchange  of  journalists  between 
the  U.S.  and  Japan.  Recognition  was  given  to 
another  of  the  International  Press  Institute 
bilateral  seminars  for  newspapermen  which 
will  be  held  In  Racine,  Wisconsin  this  coming 
November.  The  changing  roles  of  the  two 
nations  In  Asia  will  be  explored  during  the 
seminar  discussions. 

It  was  reemphasized  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant and  effective  ways  to  fill  the  com- 
munication gap  between  Japan  and  the 
TT.S>.  and  to  deepen  the  understanding  of 
the  general  public  in  both  countries  Is  the 
exchange  of  mass-media  people,  Including 
publishers,  editorial  writers,  columnists,  jour- 
nalists, and  magazine  writers. 

Recommendation : 

1.  Details  of  the  respective  exchange  of 
grant-type  programs  should  be  widely  dissem- 
inated among  the  individual  professional 
organizations  concerned  with  management, 
editorial  or  reporting  responsibilities.  As  an 
example,  attention  should  be  given  to  mak- 
ing the  Fulbright  program  for  working  news- 
men more  widely  known  throughout  the 
profession. 

E.    LIBKABT 

Recommendations : 

1.  It  was  recommended  to  establish  a  Li- 
brary Subcommittee  with  the  following  sug- 
gested objective  and  activities: 

a.  The  primary  objective  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  be  to  improve  access  of  Jap- 
anese to  American  material  and  American 
access  to  Japanese  materials. 

b.  A  number  of  possible  activities  that  the 
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In  tbe  so- 
specialized 


subcommittee  may  wish  to  explor  i  would  In- 
clude the  Interchange  and  training  ol  per- 
sonnrt.  Interchange  of  publlcatk>ns.  Inter- 
library  cooperation,  the  estabUfehment  of 
documentation  centers  especially 
clal  sciences,  and  the  need  for 
bibliographies. 

2.  The  committee  expressed  th4  view  that 
Tlie  proposed  Library  Subcomm 
f'fiiclally  established,  should  mal  itaiu  close 
liaison  with  other  subcomr  littees  of 
CULCON,  especially  the  Japane*  Studies, 
American  Studies  and  Educatioi  i  Subcom- 
mittees as  It  formulates  and  imp  enients  Its 
programs. 

3.  Establishment  of  this  sullcommittee 
should  be  at  an  early  date  and  ths  t  a  prepar- 
atory meeting  be  held  In  Tokyo  o;  ^Kyoto  be- 
fore or  after  the  Third  Japan-US. 
on  Libraries  and  Information 
Higher  Education  to  be  held  In  Kjroto  In  Oc- 
tober 1975  to  worlc  out  a  plan  o^  activities 
for  the  future. 

r.    MUSFUM    EXCHANGE 
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ti 
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In  the  field  of  museum 
were    discussed    concerning    the 
"Collected  Masterworks  from  Arl 
of  the  United  States"  which  will 
Tokyo  and  Kyoto  during  1976 
the  U.S.  Bicentennial.  Other 
eluding     the     Shinto     Exhlbltioi 
Ceramics    from    Japanese 
Kamakura  Sculpture  were  also 

Recommendations: 

1.  With  regard  to  future  exchadges.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  following  should  of  discussed 
further: 

a.  The  appropriate  interval  between  major 
Japanese  exhibitions  to  be  sent  tojthe  United 
States. 

b.  Use  of  the  museum 
Information  center  among 
ums  for  the  planning  of  art 
and  from  Japan. 

c.  Better  balance  In  the  exchange 
hibitions    between    the    United 
Japan. 

d.  Financial  guidelines  for  the 
expenses  between  the  sender  an^ 
of  exhibliloiis. 
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muse- 
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G.  TKIXVISION 


<JV( 


Ameilcan 
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Sister 


The  Committee  considered  the 
Program  Festival  with  a  view  to 
tbe   program  exchange   more 
noted  the  Important  role  of 
area.  Further,  providing  United 
tural    and   educational   television 
to   Japan    and   showing   Japane84 
magazine    television    programs 
stationa  in  the  United  States  waa 

The  estabUahment  of  an 
committee  was  noted  with 
view  ol  the  need  for  continuity 
side. 

The  Committee   discussed 
afSllations  and  expressed 
ing  progress  in  this  area. 

Recommendations 

1.  Considering   that   the   most 
opportunity  (or  Japanese 
cultural  programs  to  be  viewed 
American  people  would  be  on 
casting  Stations  (P3.S.),  It  is 
that  consideration  be  given  to 
3rd  Television  Program  Festival 
tlonal  Association  of  Educational 
Ing    (N.A.E.B.)     Meeting    In 
1975   or   In    1976.   In   the   case  o; 
NAEB  Meeting,  the  Japanese 
would  come  mainly  from  the 
grams  In  custody  of  the  Japan 
New  York.  Final  decision  on  this 
be  made  after  consultation  with 

2.  Information  shoald  continut 
rhanged  on  type  and  subject  of 
be   exchanged   considering   othw 
propratn  needs. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3.  To  further  the  exchange  of  Information 
regarding  Sister  Station  activities  a  news- 
letter could  be  developed  by  the  Broadcast- 
ing Programming  Center  of  Japan  and  the 
Japan  Society. 

H.  CULCON  vni 

The  Committee  recommended  that  CUL- 
CON Vin  be  held  in  Washington,  DC.  in 
May  1976.  In  view  of  the  celebration  of  the 
American  Bicentennial  in  1976,  It  was  also 
recommended  that  private  organizations  be 
invited  to  sponsor  and  organize.  In  consulta- 
tion with  CULCON.  a  special  symposium  on 
a  major  theme  of  conunon  interest  to  both 
countries  to  be  held  In  conjunction  with 
CULCON  vin. 


ARMS  TO  TURKEY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or    CALUORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  has,  I  submit, 
very  accurately  described  tiie  present 
Turkey  impasse: 

SHOETSIGHTEDNFSS AND    WORSE 

The  refusal  of  the  House  to  lift  the  U.S. 
arms  embargo  against  Turkey  is  an  Ill-con- 
sidered and  mischievous  action  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

It  is  clear  that  the  House  vote  will  not 
serve  its  supposed  purpose  of  driving  the 
Turkish  army  from  the  40%  of  Cyprus  that 
it  occupies.  It  will  not  speed  negotiations  on 
a  political  settlement  between  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cyprlots.  But  It  has  already  suc- 
ceeded In  Jeopardizing  the  effectiveness  and 
future  existence  of  U.S.  military  and  Intelll- 
geuce  facilities  In  Turkey,  and  In  so  doing 
has  weakened  American  national  security. 

Only  on  the  most  narrow  and  dubious 
of  legal  grounds  can  the  House  action  be 
Justified.  When  Turkey  used  U.S. -supplied 
arms  on  Cyprus  a  year  ago  It  violated  con- 
gressioruiUy  Imposed  restrictions  by  employ- 
ing the  weapons  for  nondefense  pturposes. 
The  Tuiklsh  move  against  Cyprus,  however, 
was  plainly  more  a  provoked  act  of  inter- 
vention than  an  instance  of  aggression.  The 
mitigation  can't  be  ignored. 

Turkey  was  resp>oudlng  to  an  attempted 
putsch  by  elements  of  the  majority  Greek 
Cyprlot  community  that,  in  connivance  with 
the  military  regime  In  Athens,  was  seeking 
national  union  with  Greece.  Had  that  effort 
succeeded,  the  Island's  Turkish  inhabitants 
might  have  faced  expulsion,  or  worse.  The 
Turkish  intervention  prevented  that,  but  In 
turn  led  to  an  occupation  and  de  facto  par- 
tition of  Cyprus  that  cannot  be  supported. 
But  the  situation  on  Cypnis  today  will  not 
be  rectlQed  by  the  House  vote. 

Instead,  there  Is  now  a  possibility  that  the 
Tvirks  will  make  good  on  their  threat  to 
close  down  at  least  some  U.S.  facilities  In 
Turkey.  That  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  U.S.  military  position  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  It  would  mean  a  further 
weakening  of  NATO's  southern  flank  and, 
perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  it  could  In- 
terfere significantly  with  U.8.  intelligence 
monitoring  of  military  activities  In  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
says  that  26%  of  American  intelligence  on 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  derived  from  Turkish 
monitoring  bases.  Tbe  relation  to  UjS.  se- 
curity is  evident. 

TTie  Senate  perceived  the  dangers  to  U.S. 
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interests  of  losing  facilities  In  Turkey,  and 
accepted  a  sensible  compromise  plan  that 
would  permit  limited  restimptlon  of  arms 
shipments. 

The  failure  of  tlie  House  to  concur  In  thl.s 
plan  Is  shortsighted  and  Irresponsible.  The 
House  can  and  must  reverse  Itself,  must  cor- 
rect its  mistake  before  more  harm  is  done. 


THE  HOLE  IN  THE  DONUT 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dade 
County  Board  of  County  Comjnlssioner.s 
recently  petitioned  the  Congress  to  make 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  effects  of  the 
proposed  tennination  by  the  National 
Park  Service  of  agricultural  activities  in 
an  area  of  Everglades  National  Park 
known  as  the  Hole  in  the  Donut. 

I  insert  this  resolution  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Resolution  No.  R-570-75 
Resolution  requesting  the  Federal  Cor.gress 
to  make  an   In-depth   assessment  of  the 
social,  economic  and  environmental  effects 
that  win  result  from  terminating  farming 
activities  in  the  hole-Ui-the-donut  farm- 
land withhi  Everglades  National  Park 
Whereas,   a   gi-oup  of   prominent   citizens 
from  the  South  Dade  area  presented  a  reso- 
lution, a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto,  to 
the  Board  of  County  Conunissioners  of  Dade 
County   at   its  regular  meeting  on  June  4, 
1075:  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  conducted  a  public 
hearing  at  that  time  on  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  farming  activity 
within  the  Hole-lu-the-Donut  area,  and 
heard  detailed  presentations  from  many  citi- 
zens, a  representative  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  a  representative  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  resolution;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  feels  that  there  may 
be  grave  economic  effects  experienced  In 
South  Dade  County  if  all  farming  activity 
in  the  Hole-ln-the-Donut  area  Is  terminated 
and  several  thousand  migrant  workers  who 
are  presently  employed  In  the  fields  thrown 
out  of  work  as  they  and  their  families  are 
forced  into  accepting  welfare  or  other  forms 
of  charity. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  Dade  County, 
Florida: 

Section  1.  The  Board  goes  on  record  as 
approving  and  supporting  the  attached  reso- 
lution submitted  to  It  by  the  group  of  prom- 
inent citizens  from  South  Dade  County. 

Section  2.  The  Board  recommends  to  the 
Federal  Congress  that  it  make  an  In-depth 
assessment  of  the  social,  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental effects  that  would  result  from 
the  abrupt  termination  of  all  agricultural 
and  farming  activity  In  the  Hole-ln-the- 
Donut  area  before  It  permits  such  activity 
to  be  ended. 

Section  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  Board  Is 
directed  to  send  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  each  of  the  two  (2)  Senators  and 
the  fifteen  (15)  Congressmen  from  Florida 
who  serve  In  the  Federal  Congress. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  offered  by 
Commissioner  Harry  P.  Cain,  who  moved  its 
adoption.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Com- 
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mlssloner  Clara  Oesterle,  and  upon  being  put 
to  a  vote,  the  vote  was  as  follows: 

Neal  F.  Adams,  Aye;  Harry  P.  Cahi,  Aye; 
Sidney  Levin,  Aye;  Clara  Oesterle,  Aye; 
Beverly  B.  Phillips,  Nay;  James  F.  Redford, 
Jr,  Nay;  Sandy  Rubinstein,  Nay;  Harvey 
Ru'vin,  Absent;  and  Stephen  P.  Clark,  Aye. 

The  Mayor  thereupon  declared  the  resolu- 
tion duly  passed  and  adopted  this  4th  day  ol 
June,  1975. 

Resolution  Before  the  Dade  County  Com- 
mission Concerning  the  Hole-in-the- 
Donut  Farmland  in  Everglades  National 
Park,  Junb  4,  1976 

The  South  Dade  County  community,  as 
well  as  the  growers  and  their  farmworkers, 
seek  an  Executive  review  of  the  pending  agri- 
cultural lease  terminations  and  appropriate 
Congressional  action  to  permit  continued 
farming  in  Everglades  National  Park's  Hole- 
in-the-Donut  via  an  accommodation  with 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Whereas,  The  Hole-ln-the-Donut  agricul- 
tural lands  possess  environmental  factors 
unique  among  farmlands  In  South  Dade 
County,  Florida  and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  These  unique  factors  result  In 
crop  yields  unmatched  on  any  other  Florida 
farmland  utilizing  identical  agronomic  tech- 
niques; and 

Whereas,  These  unique  factors  allow  crop 
production  during  a  time  period  (mid- 
March  through  April)  when  harvesting  of 
similar  crops  is  not  economically  feasible  on 
any  other  Florida  acreage;  and 

Whereas,  The  land  planted  In  tomatoes  in 
the  Hole-in-the-Donut  represents  one-third 
of  the  total  Dade  County  tomato  acreage  and 
produces  nearly  one-half  of  the  Dade  County 
tomato  production  ($24  million  of  $52  mUUon 
this  past  season) ;  and 

Whereas,  The  quality  of  the  Donut  crop 
has  been  consistently  demonstrated  to  be  su- 
perior to  crops  from  other  Dade  County  farm- 
land; and 

Whereas,  Continuous  agrlciUtural  produc- 
tion has  been  a  part  of  the  Hole-ln-the- 
Donut  regional  ecosystem  for  60  years  and 
was  specifically  protected  within  Park  bor- 
ders by  the  1958  Public  Law  which  fixed  the 
Park  boundary;  and 

Whereas,  Continuous  agricultural  land-use 
in  the  Donut  long  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  Everglades  National  Park,  and  there- 
fore continued  crop  production  does  not  set 
a  commercial  land-use  precedent  for  the 
future  in  our  National  Park  Service  system; 
and 

Whereas,  No  significant  adverse  impact  on 
Park  flora  and  fauna  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated;  and 

Whereas,  The  termination  of  Donut  agri- 
culture stems  from  an  amendment  to  the 
1970  bill  (H.R.  17789)  by  an  understandably 
protective  but  demonstrably  misinformed 
committee  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  More  than  3,000  migrant  farm- 
workers, with  some  9,000  dependents,  find 
employment  in  the  Donut  for  six  weeks  each 
year  at  a  time  when  no  alternative  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  available  in  Florida; 
and 

Whereas,  The  sociological  effects  of  the 
Impending  eviction  may  well  reach  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Homestead,  Florida  City 
and  Dade  County;  and 

Whereas,  The  South  Dade  County  growers 
and  packers  have  $300  million  invested  In 
equipment  and  physical  plant  that  will  be 
placed  in  Jeopardy  due  to  the  probable  dom- 
ino effect  on  the  tomato  Industry  of  this 
closing;  and 

Whereas,  The  adverse  economic  Impact  will 
intensify  as  It  spreads  throughout  the  na- 
tional agrl-lndustry  that  supports  produc- 
tion in  the  Donut;  and 
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Whereas,  Termination  of  Donut  agricul- 
ture wUl  undoubtedly  result  In  the  clearing 
and  farming  of  lands  immediately  adjacent 
to  Everglades  National  Park  wilderness  (Tay- 
lor Slough  watershed)  with  potentially 
greater  ecological  adversity  to  Park  hydrology 
and  natural  systems  than  continued  Donut 
farming;  and 

Whereas,  The  proposed  participation  of  the 
farming  community  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
store abandoned  fields  to  native  plant  and 
wetland  communities  is  a  positive  ecological 
benefit  from  continued  farming  in  the  Do- 
nut; and 

Whereas,  Farming  in  the  Donut  could  be- 
come a  valuable  case  history  in  sophisti- 
cated land-use  management  demonstrating 
compatible  and  even  beneficial  use  of  lands 
adjacent  to  wilderness;  and 

Whereas,  Conflicts  between  the  Park  and 
local  residents  and  migrant  farmworkers  can 
be  expected  to  intensify  with  an  attendant 
loss  of  citizen  support  for  National  Park 
Service  programs. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Boprd  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Dade  County, 
Florida,  on  this  fourth  day  of  June,  1975, 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  farming 
be  eliminated  from  the  Hole-ln-the-Donut 
prior  to  an  in-depth  assessment  of  the  social, 
economic  and  environmental  Impact  of  the 
Impending  action  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 


NAVY'S  QUESTIONABLE  SELECTION 
OF  P-18 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TKXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1975 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
closely  one  looks  at  the  Navy's  very 
questionable  selection  of  the  so-called 
F-18  as  Its  lightweight  fighter  aircraft, 
the  more  one  wonders  about  the  whole 
process  which  went  into  that  selection. 

The  New  York  Times  today,  in  an  arti- 
cle by  John  W.  Finney,  sheds  a  little 
more  light  on  this  subject,  and  I  believe 
this  article  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  article  to 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  30,  1975] 

Sttjdy  Questions  Navy  SELECttoN  of  F-18 
(By  John.  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  July  29. — A  study  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  concluded  that  the 
Navy  failed  to  follow  budgetary  procedures 
laid  down  by  Congress  In  selecting  the  F-18 
as  Its  new  "low-cost"  fighter  plane. 

The  study  was  made  public  today  by  Rep- 
resentative Dale  Milford,  Democrat  of  Texas, 
as  the  multibUlion-doUar  F-18  program,  the 
subject  of  intense  Industrial  competition,  ap- 
proached a  decisive  point  In  Congress. 

The  House  defense  appropriations  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  a  vote  Thursday 
to  determine  whether  to  provide  the  first 
installment  of  $110-milllon  for  the  program. 
The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Representa- 
tive George  H.  Mahon,  Texas  Democrat,  was 
believed  narrowly  divided  on  what  has  de- 
veloi)ed  into  one  of  the  more  controversial 
issues  In  this  year's  defense  budget. 

Effectively  the  study,  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  response  to  a  request  by  Rep- 
resentative Milford,  added  legal  questions  to 
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the  cost  problems  besetting  the  F-lB  pro- 
gram. 

Both  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Defense  Department's  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation  have  found 
that  the  Navy  has  understated  by  about  $1 .6- 
bllllou  the  projected  costs  of  Its  new  fighter 
program  over  the  next  five  years. 

Rather  than  ctncel  the  program— a  possi- 
bility raised  by  the  budget  analysts— Defense 
Secretary  James  R.  Schlesinger  has  ordered 
the  F-18  program  to  proceed,  apparently  on 
the  understanding  that  the  Navy  wiU  be  per- 
mitted to  increase  its  projected  five-year 
budget. 

Mr.  Mahon  has  expressed  concern  to  report- 
ers over  a  potential  "cost-overrun"  in  the 
F-18  program.  In  Congressional  and  aero- 
space Industry  circles,  the  opinion  is  that 
the  fate  of  the  program  may  turn  on  legal 
questions — whether  the  Navy  complied  with 
Congressional  directives  In  choosing  the  F- 
18  this  spring. 

the  air  force  choice 
The  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  specified  in  their  conference  re- 
port on  last  year's  defense  appropriations 
bill  that  the  Navy,  for  lt«  new  "low-cost" 
fighter,  was  to  choose  a  "derivative"  of  a  new 
fighter  that  had  been  selected  by  the  Air 
Force. 

In  January  the  Air  Force  selected  the  F-16 
fighter  proposed  by  the  General  Dynamics 
Corporation  In  Forth  Worth.  In  May,  the 
Navy  rejected  a  carrier  version  of  the  F-16 
that  had  been  proposed  by  the  LTV  Aero- 
space Corporation  of  Dallas,  the  home  district 
of  Mr.  Milford.  The  V&vy  selected  the  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  Corporation  of  St.  Louis  to 
build  the  F-18,  a  carrier  version  of  the  plane 
that  had  been  rejected  by  the  Air  Force. 

LTV  has  challenged  the  legality  of  the 
Navy's  selection  In  a  protest  filed  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional 
watchdog  agency,  which  Is  not  expected  to 
reach  a  decision  until  late  August. 

The  Navy  maintains  that  it  was  not  legally 
bound  by  a  directive  contained  in  a  confer- 
ence committee  report  that  is  frequently  used 
by  the  appropriations  committees  to  restrict 
spending  by  the  executive  branch. 

Representative  Les  Aspln,  Democrat  of  Wis- 
consin, has  protested  that  the  position  the 
Navy  has  taken  "raises  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch"  and 
"poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  Constitutional 
precept  of  Congressional  control  of  the 
purse." 

The  Navy  contends  that  It  obtained  Con- 
gressional approval  for  a  "reprogramlng"  of 
its  funds  so  that  it  could  select  the  F-18 
rather  than  the  F-16.  The  Navy  cites  letters 
from  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  William  P. 
Clements  Jr.  to  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  in  March,  suggest- 
ing that  tlie  Navy  might  select  a  plane  other 
than  the  P-16. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  Clements  letter  did  not  con- 
.stltute  a  "reprogramlng"  action;  that,  it 
noted  is  a  "highly  formalized  and  structured 
process"  between  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Congressional  committees  for  shift- 
ing funds  from  one  program  to  another.  The 
study  found  that  none  of  four  committees 
involved  had  interpreted  the  Clement*  letters 
as  requests  for  reprogramlng. 

plans  for  replacements 
In  what  amounts  to  a  $6-bUllon  program, 
the  Navy  plans  to  produce  400  F-18's  as  "low- 
cost;"  fighters  to  supplement  Its  costly  F-14 
flghtrrs,  produced  by  the  Grumman  Aero- 
space Corporation  of  Bethpage,  L.  1.,  and  400 
more  as  light  attack -bombers,  to  replace  its 
A-7's,  produced  by  LTV. 
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Senator    Jacob    K.    Javlts. 
New  York,  wrote  to  Mr.  Schleslngei 
Ing  the  legality  of  the  Navy's  selec 
F-18  and  suggesting  that  It  would 
er  If  the  Navy  pin-chased  the  P-14 
continued  production  of  the  A-7. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  B 
continued  purchasing  of  the  F-14. 
Defense  Department  has  limltetl 
planes,  would  be  about  $l-bllllc(i 
than  buying  400  F-18  fighters,  i 
Grununan  are  said  to  show  that 
production  of  the  F-14  after  1981 
the  Navy  stay  within  its  flve-vear 
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ARIZONA'S  JOHN  RHOI  lES 


HON.  SAM  STEIGEJ 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTKtIVES 
Wednesday.  July  30,  19 '5 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ai-izona.  M 
er,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
bers  of  the  House  an  article 
July  17  edition  of  the  Phoenij 
focusing  on  oiu*  distinguished 
leader,  John  Rhodes.  In  my  viev ' 
tiior  of  this  article,  Mr.  John 
ctu*ately    highlighted    the    ou^tandlng 
qualities  and  attributes  that 
from  Mesa"  possesses — qua  li  tie  i 
tributes  that  make  him  an 
Representative  of  Arizona's 
gresslonal  District  and  an 
minority  leader.  The  article 
Representative  John  Rhodes  Mad^No  Waves 

AND    No    Enemies    on    Wat    to    Power 
(By  John  Kolbe) 

Columnist  George  Will  Is  credit e*  with  the 
definitive  observation  on  the  most 
Arlzonan  In  Washington  : 

"One  glance  tells  you  that  God  llad  a  con 
greesman    in    mind    when    be    m)ide 
Rhodes." 

Indeed,  this  stocky,  unimposing 
the  easy  snUle  who  has  represented 
1st  District  for  33  consecutive  years  (longer 
th&n  anyone  has  served  this  staie  on  th« 
Potomac  next  to  the  legendary  Carl  Hayden 
and  Henry  Ashurst)  is  the  quliitessentlal 
congressman. 

UntU  this  new  crop  of  hellions 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  drastically  altered  our 
notions  of  what  Its  535  elected  ollclaXs  are 
like,  a  composite  description  of  a  House 
member  would  have  produced  a  poi  trait  with 
striking  similarities  to  the  GOI^  minority 
leader. 

Patient.  No  firebrand,  he  made  deace  with 
the  often-stultlfylng  "system"  ear  y.  ran  hla 
share  of  the  errands,  made  mor«  than  bis 
share  of  friends,  and  waited  for  U(  htning  to 
strike. 

Moderate.  Although  owner  of  k  strongly 
conservative  voting  record,  Rhodei  Is  a  man 
of  personal  moderation  and  gentil:  ty. 

(The  story  is  told  of  a  ravishing  blonde 
arriving  unannounced  at  his  hotel  room  door 
after  a  long  day  of  campaigning,  wi  ;h  a  buck 
et  of  champagne  and  two  glasses.  Nonplussed, 
he  thanked  her,  sent  her  on  her  way,  and 
then  asked  bis  accompanying  stuff  aide  if 
he  would  Uke  some  champagne  before  bed 
With  most  anyone  else,  the  story  would  be 
apocryphal;   In  Rhodes'  case.  It's  true.) 

Flexible.  While  sticking  to  his  own  person 
al  guns.  Rhodes  is  keenly  aware  o(  the  con- 
flicting pressures  on  his  Republlcap  charges. 
With  the  mark  of  the  aatuiral  lealer.  he  is- 
sues commands  sparingly,  and  ne^  er  lets  his 
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stockpile  of  political  lOU's  get  dangerously 
low. 

Above  all,  circumspect.  Even  in  his  most 
private  moments.  Rhodes  seldom  talks  "out 
of  school."  The  zaniest  or  most  power-hun- 
gry of  his  coUeagues  seldom  come  in  for 
more  than  the  mildest  criticism. 

He  is,  in  short,  a  true  man  of  the  House. 

And  if  chat  sounds  like  a  portrait  of  pain- 
lyzing  blanduess,  it  troubles  him  Uttle.  For 
It  is  that  combination  of  habits,  instincts 
and  convictions  which  has  made  him  not 
only  Arizona's  most  valuable  political  re- 
source, but  also  one  of  the  most  clout-heavy 
men  in  Washington. 

To  be  sure,  his  new  emineuce  has  had  a 
generous  nudge  from  events  of  the  past 
couple  of  years.  Tliree  in  particular. 

First,  there  was  Gerald  Ford's  elevation  to 
Number  Two,  which  left  open  the  minority 
leader's  post,  to  which  Rhodes  succeeded  by 
the  first  unanimous  vote  in  at  least  four  dec- 
ades. 

At  tlie  time,  in  December  1973,  it  seemed 
a  hollow  achievement — this  honor  of  leadUig 
a  badly  outnumbered  band  of  OOP  eoula  loet 
in  the  mire  of  a  scandal  brought  on  by  their 
own  embattled  President.  But  the  two  later 
events  took  care  of  that. 

Second,  Mr.  Ford  won  another  promotion, 
and  John  Rhodes'  future  was  secure,  at  least 
through  1976. 

For  along  with  one-time  defense  boss  Mel- 
vln  Laird,  there  was  probably  no  one  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  who  enjoyed  a  closer  personal  rela- 
tionship with  the  new  President,  a  rapport 
which  includes  not  only  a  political  alliance 
of  20  years'  standing,  but  also  membership 
in  a  little-publicized  weekly  prayer  group 
which  has  shifted  its  meeting  site  to  the 
Oval  Office. 

And  even  that  wasn't  enough  to  assure  the 
Rhodes  niche,  although  bis  steady  perform- 
ance during  the  long  Nixon  trauma  earned 
him  a  footnote  In  the  art  of  political  tight- 
rope-walk big. 

It  was  the  1974  election — with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  GOP  (and  Rhodes)  Waterloo — 
which  made  his  reputation. 

For  along  with  a  crop  of  76  new  Democratic 
members  hell-bent  on  reforming  Congress  and 
the  world  came  a  never-ending  migraine  for 
Speaker  Carl  Albert,  and  new  divisions  in  a 
party  Justly  famed  for  its  internal  wars. 

"Who  could  have  anticipated  the  Idiocy 
we've  seen  in  this  Congress?"  Rhodes  muses 
with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "Tliey've  done  it 
for  us." 

But  the  man  from  Mesa  also  learned  an^ 
other  key  lesson  at  the  last  election — namely, 
that  leadership  clout  does  not  always  trans- 
late Into  power  at  the  poUs.  He  got  the  scare 
of  his  political  life. 

So,  even  since,  he's  been  quietly  mending 
his  home  fences,  returning  home  (nine  times 
la  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  more  than 
usual  for  a  man  with  his  heavy  leadership 
load)  whenever  possible,  pressing  the  fleeh, 
making  speeches. 

It's  no  accident  that  his  second  district 
office,  manned  by  former  state  Republican 
staS  chief  Jim  Wymore,  Is  about  to  open  in 
Tempe,  better  to  look  after  the  wants  of 
frustrated  voters. 

And  it  13  also  no  accident,  one  stispects 
that  Atty.  Gen.  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Alfredo  Gutierrez,  both 
young  and  articulate  Denaocratlc  coiners 
whose  names  have  been  bandied  about  as 
possible  1st  District  contenders,  are  saying 
privately  they  want  no  part  of  the  race 
against  Rhodes. 

Which  wUl  probably  leave  the  field  once 
again  to  eager  Pat  PuUlnwider,  the  Tempe 
housewife  who  gave  him  the  scare  last  time 
out.  But  with  the  element  of  surprise  gone, 
the  betting  is  she  won't  be  quite  as  scary 
again. 
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A  MID-COURSE  CORRECTION  IN  THE 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  can  have 
a  significant  impact  in  accelerating  the 
efforts  being  made  across  the  counti-j'  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  harmful  discharge  of 
inadequately  treated  municipal  sewage 
into  our  Nation's  waterways.  In  enact- 
ing the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972,  Public  Law  92- 
500.  Congress  sought  "to  restore  and 
maintain  the  chemical,  physical  and  bio- 
logical integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters." 
The  program  devised  to  reach  this  am- 
bitious and  admirable  goal  represents 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
plex legislative  programs  to  combat  en- 
vironmental pollution  that  any  indus- 
trialized nation  has  ever  attempted. 

While  I  believe  that  the  course  set  out 
in  the  1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
will  ultimately  lead  to  a  network  of  clean 
lakes,  streams  and  rivers  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud,  we  do  need  to  assess 
periodically  the  progress  and  problems 
encountered  in  administering  the  act 
and  make  mid-course  corrections  when 
justified.  The  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
|flay.  amending  section  204(b)  of  the 
1972  Act,  is  such  a  mid-course  correction. 
Its  passage  will  eliminate  an  unduly  re- 
strictive provision  of  the  existing  law 
that  has  thwarted  the  construction  of 
much-needed  municipal  waste  water 
treatment  facilities. 

As  currently  enacted  into  law,  section 
204(b)  requires  that  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  federally  funded  waste 
water  treatment  works  be  financed 
through  a  system  of  direct  user  charges 
so  that  each  recipient  of  waste  treatment 
services  pays  Its  proportionate  share  of 
the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  facility.  In  theory,  the  present 
section  204^b)  requii'ement  would  seem 
to  raise  little  objection,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  this  requirement  has  served  to 
retard  the  waste  water  treatment  con- 
struction grant  program. 

Many  communities  across  the  coun- 
try have  for  years  financed  the  operation 
of  their  sewage  treatment  works  through 
an  ad  valorem  tax-based  system.  This 
system  has  worked  well:  commimities 
have  been  able  to  finance  their  treat- 
ment works  in  an  equitable  fashion  with- 
out incurring  large  administrative  ex- 
penses in  collecting  the  necessary  reve- 
nues. Unless  section  204(b)  is  amended, 
those  communities  which  have  his- 
torically utilized  an  ad  valorem  tax 
approach  to  financing  the  operation  of 
their  sewage  treatment  plants  will  be 
placed  in  the  imtenable  position  of  hav- 
ing either  to  abandon  their  present, 
eflQcient  systems  of  financing  their  sew- 
age treatment  plants  or  be  declared  in- 
eligible to  receive  Federal  funds  to  con- 
struct new  and  Improved  facilities.  In 
some  communities,  local  laws  stipulate 
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that  ad  valorem  taxes  are  the  only  au- 
thorized means  to  finance  waste  treat- 
ment works. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  adequate 
justification  to  sustain  the  present  sec- 
tion 204(b)  requirement.  Requiring  com- 
munities that  have  a  proven  history  of 
meeting  the  operational  expenses  of 
their  sewage  plants  through  an  ad 
valorem  tax-based  system  to  develop  new 
financing  system  is  an  unwarranted  Fed- 
eral intrusion  into  an  area  that  need  not 
be  so  rigidly  controlled  from  Washington. 
The  original  goal  of  section  204(b)— to 
Insure  that  the  users  of  publicly  funded 
faciUties  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
maintenance  costs— is  preserved  in  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing. 

Proportionally  among  the  classes  of 
users — industrial,  commercial,  and  resi- 
dential— would  be  maintained  and  a  sys- 
tem of  industrial  surcharges  imple- 
mented so  that  industrial  users  of  a  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  plant  would 
pay  their  proportional  share  of  operating 
expenses  and  be  given  an  incentive  to 
reduce  the  volimie  and  strength  of  their 
wastes. 

The  soundness  of  the  amendment  I  in- 
troduce today  is  indicated  by  the  broad 
support  it  has  received.  It  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  which  has  already  drafted 
an  environmental  impact  statement  re- 
porting that  the  advantages  of  allowing 
communities  to  continue  ad  valorem  tax- 
based  systems  plus  variable  surcharges 
outweighed  the  potential  adverse  impacts 
which  were  found  not  to  be  significant. 
State  and  local  pollution  control  officials 
testified  in  congressional  hearings  this 
spring  that  they  support  the  use  of  ad 
valorem  taxation  and  I  have  noted  the 
bipartisan  support  In  Congress  for  this 
legislation. 

Given  the  proven  efficiency  of  an  ad 
valorem  tax  approach,  I  can  find  little 
reason  for  Washington  to  require  com- 
munities across  the  country  to  make  an 
administratively  complex  and  costly 
switch  to  a  direct  user  charge  system.  At 
present,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  withheld  the  full  Federal 
share  of  waste  water  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  to  communities  that  utilize 
ad  valorem  tax  systems.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  25  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's urban  population  is  in  cities  with 
ad  valorem  systems.  Failure  to  amend 
section  204(b)  can  only  work  to  hamper 
Implementation  of  the  constniction 
grants  program  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  impede  the 
efforts  being  made  across  the  country 
to  halt  the  discharge  of  environmentally 
offensive  substances  into  our  waterways. 
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Interesting  article  on  Dr.  Leslie  Miles  of 
Lonaconing,  Md. 

Dr.  Miles  is  Lonaconing's  only  doctor 
and  its  Episcopal  priest  as  well.  These 
dual  activities  keep  Dr.  Miles  on  a  tight 
schedule.  He  was  ordained  in  1972  having 
studied  for  the  priesthood  while  practic- 
ing medicine. 

He  Is  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  with  66  communicants  plus  about 
25  children  In  Sunday  school.  Every 
afternoon  Miles  treats  30  to  40  patients 
in  his  office.  He  also  makes  several  house 
calls  every  day,  about  15  to  20  each  week 
both  in  the  town  of  Lonaconing  and  in 
the  surrounding  area. 

I  read  the  Washington  Post  article 
with  great  interest,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Miles  on  his  many  achieve- 
ments as  outlined  in  the  Post  story. 


DR.    LESLIE  MILES 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  B'^RON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Thursday,  July  24,  had  an 


TV  ADVERTISING'S  EFFECTS  ON 
CHILDREN 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  July  14-17, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations held  hearings  on  broadcast  ad- 
vertising and  children,  a  problem  which 
I  have  been  personally  concerned  with 
for  many  years. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  call  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  an  article  written  by 
our  colleague,  Timothy  Wirth,  on  the 
effects  of  advertising  on  children,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  17  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Although  I  do  not 
share  Mr.  Wirth's  views  in  their  entirety, 
his  comments  deserve  the  consideration 
of  all  the  Members. 

The  article  follows: 

TV  Advertising's  Effects  on  Children 
(By  Timothy  E.  Wirth) 

Living  in  the  middle  of  the  long,  drowsy 
golden  age  of  American  story-telllng,  Henry 
Wadsworth  LongfeUow  could  afford  to  rhap- 
sodize about   the  entertaining  of  chUdren: 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 
When  the  night  U  beginning  to  lower. 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

But  storytelling  has  long  since  given  way 
to  television.  There  is  still  that  time  be- 
tween dayUght  and  dark,  but  there  is  also 
now  at  least  one  occupation  that  doesn't 
pause  then.  When  the  ChUdren's  Hour  rolls 
around,  television  advertisers  are  hard  at 
work. 

Some  advertisers  are,  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral might  say,  a  hazard  to  health.  Here  ts  an 
excerpt  from  a  leaflet  circulated  among  lo- 
cal fireworks  vendors  by  a  large  East  Coast 
fireworks  firm: 

"With  the  Bicentennial  rapidly  approach- 
ing, there  will  be  a  tremendous  influx  of 
tourists  in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  Fireworks 
should  be  one  of  the  best  selling  Items  ever. 
What  better  way  to  celebrate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  our  great  Nation  than  by  en- 
Joying  fireworks,  'An  American  Tradition" 
on  the  4th  of  July. 

"...  As  always,  we  are  conducting  an  ag- 
gressive Isle]  TV  advertising  campaign,  for 
our  as-sortments.  For  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
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4th  of  July,  we  have  scheduled  twenty-seven 
(27)  commercials  per  week  on  Channel  20 
(WDCA)  during  the  following  popular  ChU- 
dren's programs:  Buggs  [sic]  Bunny,  MaglUa 
GorlUa,  Speed  Racer,  The  Munsters,  Be- 
witched. Hogan's  Heroes.  Get  Smart,  Super- 
man, Gilllgan's  Island,  Tlie  Cisco  Kid,  and 
Bozo's  Circus.' 

To  its  credit,  WDCA  decided — after  crltl- 
ci-sm  from  the  American  Academy  of  Pedia- 
tricians and  a  pressure  group  called  Action 
for  Children's  Television  (ACT) — not  to 
broadcast  this  child-centered  invitation  to 
self -injury. 

Even  so,  the  general  question,  difficult  but 
unavoidable  will  remain:  Is  there  any  corre- 
lation between  the  advertisement  of  products 
that  are  potentially  harmful  to  children  and 
barm  actually  done  to  chUdren  by  them- 
selves? 

Several  public  interest  groups,  notably  ACT 
and  the  CouncU  on  Children,  Media  and  Mer- 
chandising, have  argued  for  several  years 
that  there  is  such  a  correlation.  ACT,  for 
Instance,  armed  with  evidence  that  vitamin 
preparations,  especially  those  with  Iron 
added,  are  hazardous  to  chUdren,  has  been 
prodding  vitamin  manufacturers  Into  with- 
drawing their  advertising  from  television 
during  children's  hours.  MeanwhUe.  the 
Council  on  Children  has  petitioned  both  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  police  the 
commercials  shown  to  children,  especially 
commercials  for  nonprescription  drugs,  pain- 
killers, sedatives,  and  the  like. 

The  council  points  out,  for  example,  that 
frequently  advertised  over-the-counter  drups 
are  frequently  implicated  in  accidental  poi- 
sonings of  children.  According  to  the  federal 
government's  National  Clearing  House  for 
Poison  Control  Centers,  in  1973  there  were 
6,576  reported  accidental  aspirin  poisonings 
among  children  under  five,  and  2,218  more 
cases  In  the  general  category  of  "analgesics. " 
This  could  be  simply  because  analgesics  are 
among  the  most  common  of  all  household 
products,  but  It  might  also  be.  as  charged, 
because  children  have  these  products  dangled 
before  them  on  TV. 

This  question — whether  or  not  TV  com- 
mercials lure  children  into  self-Injury— Is 
one  of  the  questions  being  discussed  this 
week  in  House  communications  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  advertising  conunonly  seen 
by  children. 

Never  openly  conceding  that  there  is  a  cor- 
relation between  drug  advertising  and  drug 
poisoning  among  children,  the  broadcasters 
and  advertisers  have  nonetheless  implicitly 
conceded  much  of  the  case  by  agreeing  not  to 
show  such  products  during  the  traditional 
chUdren's  hours  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
morning.  The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters (NAB)  boasts  that,  under  Its  code  for 
self-policing  children's  television,  "Medical 
remedies  can't  be  sold  In  or  near  children's 
programs.  The  Code  Is  one  way  broadcasters 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  youngsters." 

Yet  Neilsen  ratings  show  that  during  a  typ- 
ical two-week  period  last  autumn.  23  of  the 
40  programs  most  popular  among  chUdren 
featured  commercials  for  over-the-counter 
drugs.  The  total  number  of  drug  ads  was  67. 
for  23  different  products,  including  Gerltol, 
Anacln,  Bayer  aspirin,  Dl-Gel  and  Alka- 
Seltzer.  Each  of  these  products  is  named  with 
some  frequency  in  the  reports  to  the  govern- 
ment on  accidental  chUd  poisoning. 

How  can  this  be?  How  can  it  be  that  the 
broadcast  industry  Itself  prohibits  showing 
drug  commercials  to  children,  yet  chUdren 
are  often  exposed  to  such  ads  anyway?  The 
answer  is  that  the  structure  of  industry  self- 
regulation  is  weakened  by  the  loopholes  in  It. 
ThU  structure  has  two  pillars.  One  Is  the 
NAB,  to  which  about  60  per  cent  of  television 
stations  belong.  The  other  Is  the  advertising 
Industry's  National  Advertising  Review  Coun- 
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ell,   which   maintains   a   Chlldrens 
Unit,  under  the  audioes  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  Both  grou*s 
set  of  guidelines  on  what  constitute  i 
or  deceptive  or  potentially  harniful 
iiig  for  chUdren's  television. 

Both  groups  are  aware  of  the  spe<  lal 
iierablllty   of   children    to    advertising 
ticularly  children  of  pre-school.  prH  - 
y^e.  As  John  W.  Macy.  Jr.,  chalrma 
c"ouncll  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
his   announcement   of   the  creation 
Children's  Review  Unit,  "We  recogr 
an  audience  of  children  Ls  a  special 
we  are  now  taking  steps  to  assure 
aimed   at   this   audience   are    revie* 
special  way." 

The  major  loophole  In  the  self 
structure — aside  from  the  fact  that 
not  cover  some  40  per  cent  of  b  -  -* 
lets  and  that  It  also  lacks  an 
mechanism — Is  the  Industry's 
"children's    programming    time." 
claimed   by   the   NAB   In   June    1 
"those  hours  other  than  prime  time 
programs    Initially    designed    prl— 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
uled." 

Practically  speaking,  this  means 
advertising  guidelines  are  In  force 
one  kind  of  program  and  only  d\ 
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traditional  "chUdren's  hoxirs."  Saturday  and 
Sunday  mornings. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  programs  which  at- 
tract the  largest  child  audiences  are  not 
children's  shows.  Nor  are  they  family  pro- 
grams, nor  athletic  contests.  The  programs 
that  are  watched  by  the  largest  number  of 
children  are  those  which  are  also  watched 
by  the  largest  number  of  adults.  In  the  coun- 
try of  the  young,  M'A'S'H  outranks  "The 
Wheelle-Chopper  Bunch." 

Robert  Choate.  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Children,  Media  and  Merchandising,  has 
pointed  out  to  both  government  and  Indus- 
try that  both  have  persistently  refused  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  main  point:  that 
children  make  up  consistently  large  minori- 
ties of  the  audiences  of  certain  popular  adult 
programs  and,  therefore,  are  consistently  ex- 
posed to  advertising  for  products  that,  while 
safe  for  adults,  can  be  harmful  to  the  young. 

When  pressed  on  thU  point,  broadcasters 
and  advertisers  simply  act  as  If  they  hadn't 
heard,  doggedly  repeating,  as  Emllle  Griffin 
of  the  ChUdren's  Review  Unit  did  in  a  letter 
to  Choate.  that  seU-regulatlon's  purview  ex- 
tends only  to  "advertising  directed  to  chU- 
dren  age  11  and  under  which  appears  in 
children's  programs  or  publications  or  In 
programs  in  which  the  majority  audience  is 
children  "  And  what  if  "The  Rookies,"  ranked 
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ntmiber  seven  among  children,  carries  an  ad 
fM-  Bayer  aspirin?  Or  "The  Waltons,"  at 
number  four,  advertises  Geritol?  "They  are 
classed  as  adult  advertising,"  says  Ms.  Grif- 
fin mechanically. 

The  advertisers  can  hardly  feign  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  children  do  not  con- 
fine their  viewing  to  weekend  mornings. 
They  get  better  demographic  information 
than  anyone,  and  they  know  that  great  num- 
bers of  children  watch  popular  adult  evening 
programs.  They  know  too  that  many  kids 
plug  themselves  into  the  weekday  afternoon 
soap-and-game  show  circuit.  The  toy  and 
hobby  industry,  for  instance,  knows  where 
to  reach  Its  market;  64  per  cent  of  its  ad- 
vertising dollar  In  1974  went  either  to  week- 
day evening  or  night  television  or  to  d;»yitnie 

TV. 

If  the  private  sector  continues  to  refuse 
to  extend  its  self-policing  operation,  it  may 
be  that  the  government  will  have  to  help 
it  do  that  Job.  It  Is,  of  course,  possible  that 
broadcasters  and  advertisers  will  be  able  to 
show  that  children  are  neither  harmed  nor 
deceived  by  the  advertising  that  adult- 
oriented  television  exposes  them  to  and  that, 
therefore,  current  self-regulation  is  suffi- 
cient. The  congressional  hearings  are  aimed 
at  finding  out  who  is  right- -the  industry  of 
its  critics. 
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100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"    j;roupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is  20  mm.  long   in   the  film  image,  and   100    20    =    S. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  S  —  3  9.S  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rilv.  10.0  X  S  —  W)  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum    resolution   is   between    3  9.^    and    5  0  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,   and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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SENATE— Frirfai/,  August  7,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Burdick,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God,  our  Father,  who  rulest  above  all 
men  and  nations,  by  whose  grace  we  are 
redeemed  and  under  whose  corrective 
judgment  we  live  daily,  hold  this  Nation 
securely  in  Thy  keeping  that  our  goodly 
heritage  may  pass  undiminished  from 
generation  to  generation.  Keep  us  faith- 
ful, in  our  time  of  testing,  to  the  precepts 
which  make  a  nation  great  and  good  and 
strong. 

Be  with  us  in  this  Chamber,  hour  after 
hour,  and  minute  by  minute,  to  sustain  us 
with  patience,  energy,  and  wisdom.  When 
the  day  is  done  watch  over  us  while  we 
are  absent  one  from  the  other.  Grant 
journeying  mercies  to  those  who  travel. 
To  all  give  rest  of  body,  renewal  of  mind, 
and  peace  of  soul. 

Now,  may  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  keep 
you;  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you ;  the 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you, 
and  give  you  peace.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  31, 1975) 

COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PHESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  August  1, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Qttentin  N. 
BtTRDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
July  31,  1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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CONSIDERATION      OF      CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  333  and  335. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CARGO  VESSEL  CARRIAGE  OF  PAS- 
SENGERS IN  EMERGENCY  SITUA- 
TIONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  5405)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  in  order 
to  permit  cargo  vessels  to  carry  more 
than  16  passengers  when  emergency  sit- 
uations arise,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  tlie  report 
(No.  94-344),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5405  is  to  permit 
cargo  vessels,  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  operating  m  the 
domestic  trade  of  the  United  States,  to  carry 
In  excess  of  sixteen  passengers  in  any  case 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  finds 
that  a  transportation  emergency  so  requires. 

BACKGROUND 

Section  26  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920  (46  U.S.C.  882)  limits  the  number  of 
passengers  which  cargo  ships  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  UiUted  States  may 
carry  to  sixteen.  Ships  designated  as  cargo 
vessels,  although  not  exempt  from  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  respecting  Ufe-savlng 
equipment,  are  not  subject  to  the  more 
stringent  Inspection  and  certification  stat- 
utes applicable  to  passenger  ships. 

This  statutory  limitation  presents  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia In  Its  efforts  to  plan  for  emergency 
transportation  in  the  event  of  any  future 
closings  of  the  bridge-tunnel  complex  which 
crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel  Is  a  vital 


link  m  highway  transportation  between  the 
Dclmarva  (Delaware,  Maryland.  Virginia) 
peninsula  and  Norfolk,  Virginia  and  points 
south-  Since  this  facility  was  put  into  serv- 
ice on  April  15,  1964,  It  has  been  closed  to 
traffic  on  five  occasions  as  a  result  of  col- 
lisions by  ships  or  barges. 

Among  the  concerns  addressed  in  the  emer- 
gency plan  prepared  by  the  Virginia  officials 
is  the  continued  flow  of  commerce  acrosi  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  estimated  lo<=s  result- 
ing from  the  last  closing  for  a  two-week  pe- 
riod in  September  and  October.  1972  was 
nearly  $3.4  mUllon. 

A  cargo  ship  operator  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  emergency 
plan  by  ferrying  trucks  across  the  Bay.  Some 
of  Its  ships  can  carry  up  to  24  trucks,  but 
under  the  limitation  in  present  law  could 
carry  only  16  truck  drivers.  Transporting  the 
truck  drivers  by  other  means  would  increase 
the  logistical  and  financial  burdens. 

On  March  24.  1975,  H.R.  5405,  which  would 
remove  the  sixteen  passenger  limitation  In 
emergency  situations  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  (currently  the 
Department  of  Transportation)  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  bill 
on  AprU  16,  1975,  at  which  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  expressed  support  for  H.R.  5405  and 
foresaw  no  dlfBculties  administering  It.  Fa- 
vorable testimony  also  was  received  from 
officials  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  May  5,  1975,  H.R.  5405  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  voice 
vote. 

On  May  27, 1975,  the  Committee  announced 
that  it  was  considering  H.R.  5405  and  re- 
quested interested  parties  to  submit  writ- 
ten comments  on  the  bill.  No  comments 
were  received. 

On  July  30,  1975,  the  Conmilttee  in  execu- 
tive session  ordered  H.R.  5405  favorably  re- 
ported, without  amendment. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

H.R.  5405  is  intended  to  increase  the  flex- 
ibUlty  of  transportation  systems  to  permit 
an  efficient  response  to  transportation  emer- 
gencies, such  as  the  closing  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge-Tunnel  or  other  similar 
facilities  in  the  United  Stat«8.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl  apply  on  all  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  Is  also  limited  to  U.S.-flag  vessels 
enagaged  in  domestic  trade  in  order  to  avoid 
a  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  1960  (SOLAS)  which  defines  a  vessel 
which  carries  more  than  twelve  passengers  as 
a  passenger  vessel.  However,  this  SOLAS  defi- 
nition is  applicable  only  to  vessels  engaged 
on  international  voyages. 

The  authority  under  the  biU  to  declare 
such  a  transportation  emergency  and  the 
promulgation  of  any  related  regulations  is 
placed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating. 
The  waiver  to  be  granted  would  extend  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  circumstances  Justl- 
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fylng   the   declaration   of   a   traijsportatlon 
emergency. 

COST    or   TBX   LKOISLATIOl  r 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  Mill  not  re- 
sult In  any  coet  to  the  Oovemmefit 


VICTOR  HENRIQUE 
GIBSON 


CAl  LLOS 


The  bill  (H.R.  1553)  for  th4  relief  of 
Victor  Henrique  Carlos  Gibson,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hate 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
(No.  94-346) .  explaining  the 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BILL 


^resident, 

printed 

'  he  report 

pi  irposes  of 


The  pxirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
eluding  provision  of  existing  law 
an  alien  who  applied   for 
the  draft   In  behalf  of  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  thu> 
him  to  adjust  his  status  in  the 
to  that  of  permanent  residence.  1 
provides  that  the  beneficiary 
exempt  from  thoee  provisions  of 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act  whlcl 
citizenship  aliens  who  have 
were  granted  relief  from  military 

STATEMENT    OT   FACTS 


req\;  ested 


tls 


Washing  ton 


WIIS 


The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States  and  a 
Peru.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
were  residing  in  Washington,  D.C., 
being  the  Secretary  of  the  Peruviai  i 
He   presently   resides   in 
with   his   VS.  citizen   wife   and 
citizen  children.  The  beneficiary 
mltted  to  the  United  States  for 
residence,  September  23,  1941,  and 
uating  from  Harvard  University 
was  employed  by  the  Rubber 
Corporation,  an  agency  of  the  U., 
ment.    He    was    assigned    ais 
officer  in  Belem,  Para,  Brazil.  He 
the  United  States  July  24,  1943,  as 
Ing  resident  for  business  purpose  s 
approached  by  the  U.S.  Selective 
August  24,  1943,  he  applied  for 
military  service  at  his  father's 
it  was  then  against  the  laws  of 
Peruvian  to  join  any  foreign 
He  departed  from  the  United 
tober    1943,   and   subsequently 
1944,  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
he  remained  untU  his  position  a£ 
counseUor  for  financial  affairs  fo 
bassy  of  Peru  was  terminated 
because   his   views   were 
official   Peruvian  Policy   regarding 
matters  between  his  country  and 
States.  An  inunedlate  relative 
mltted  in  his  behalf  by  his 
10,   1972,  was  approved.  However 
eligible  to  receive  an  immigrant  v 
he  Is  statutorily  barred  from 
the    ground    that    he    requested 
granted  exemption  from  military 
1943. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BIDEN,  BARTLETT.  PROX- 
MIRE,  AND  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  gecognlzed 
under  the  standing  order  toda^,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  lor  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each,  and  in,  the  order 


stated:  Messrs.  BmEN,  Bartlett,  Prox- 
icntz,  and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ordinarily  orders  are  required  to  be  ob- 
tained at  least  one  session  day  in  advance 
of  the  day  on  which  Senators  are  to  be 
recognized,  but  I  forgot  last  night  to  get 
the  orders  for  the  other  three  Senators, 
and  this  being  the  last  day  of  the  session 
prior  to  the  August  recess,  I  felt  obligated 
to  obtain  the  orders  this  morning. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT— ORDER  OF 
PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes consideration  of  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Conference  Report  today,  that 
conference  report  be  the  business  of  the 
Senate  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness imtil  disposed  of. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  Order  No.  207. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT   OF    COMMERCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


NATIONAL  FIRE   PREVENTION   AND 
CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Howard  D.  Tip- 
ton, of  California,  to  be  Administrator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND 
URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  ea 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  E.  Patrl- 
celll,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administrator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE— NOM- 
INATIONS PASSED  OVER 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  to 
the  office  of  Career  Minister  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Over,  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
will  be  passed  over. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OP 
APPEALS— SUPERIOR  COURT  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMIS- 
SION—SECURITIES AND  EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION— FEDERAL 
ENERGY  ADMINISTRATION- 

NOMINATIONS    PLACED    ON    THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
maining nominations  on  the  executive 
calendar  be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  several  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  a  similar  request  with  respect  to 
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the  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  seek 
recognition? 


A  PROUD  DAY  FOR  THE  SENATE 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  this  Senator  has  been  crit- 
ical of  the  performance  of  this  Congress. 
Because  of  that,  I  wish  to  Indicate  how 
pleased  I  am  with  the  actions  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  yesterday.  Every  Senator,  whether 
he  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  majority 
vote,  could  be  proud  of  the  Senate  as  an 
institution  on  Uils  day. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles 
ever  enunciated  in  this  body,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  expressed  by  another  Senator 
from  my  State,  Arthur  Vandenberg,  that 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  partisanship 
stops  at  the  water's  edge. 

That  principle  has  served  the  country 
well,  and  it  is  important  that  it  be  pre- 
served as  it  was  yesterday  in  the  Senate's 
performance. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  did  an 
outstanding  job  in  a  long  series  of  nego- 
tiations on  and  off  the  floor.  I  also  wish 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
who  demonstrated  at  all  times  the  very 
best  in  the  leadership  that  the  Senate 
and  this  Nation  needs. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  unfortunate,  of 
course,  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  legislation.  But  even  if  that  should 
not  occur,  I  think  the  Nation's  Interest 
has  been  well  served  and  the  Senate 
stands  a  little  taller  today  as  a  result  of 
its  operation  and  efifectiveness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  for  his  kind  references  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  to 
me  in  respect  to  the  vote  on  last  evening 
late. 

I.  too.  was  exceedingly  proud  of  the 
Senate  for  its  demonstration  of  courage 
and  realism,  and  I  say  this  without  any 
reflection  or  aspersions  on  any  Senator 
or  group  of  Senators  as  to  how  they 
voted.  Every  Senator  voted  his  convic- 
tions, I  am  sure. 

But  my  own  concern  with  respect  to 
the  situation  involving  the  Turkish - 
Greek  dispute  over  Cyprus  has  grown. 

I  compliment  the  Republican  leader 
and  the  assistant  Republican  leader  for 
their  good  judgment  as  they  attempted 
to  go  over  the  situation  with  the  major- 
ity leadership  several  times  during  the 
day  of  yesterday  to  reach  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with 


a  vote  on  the  matter,  realizing  that  if 
the  Senate  had  rejected  the  matter  it 
would  have  been  a  slap  at  the  President 
while  he  is  meeting  with  important 
heads  of  other  nations  in  Helsinki,  and 
it  would  also  have  oontribirted  to  the 
further  deterioration  of  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey. 

So,  I  thank  him,  and  I  thank  all  Sen- 
ators, on  both  sides,  particularly,  of 
course,  those  who  voted  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  connection  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  written  to  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  Dean 
Alfange,  past  supreme  president  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa.  The  letter  is  dated 
July  30.  1975.  I  feel  thaat  this  letter  cer- 
tainly demonstrates  the  kind  of  patriot- 
ism that  our  Greek-Americans  con- 
stantly demonstrate  as  they  view  the 
problems  that  confront  our  country  and 
the  country  of  their  forebearers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alfange  &  Friedman, 
New  York.  N.Y..  July  30.  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  The 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  past  Supreme  Presi- 
dent of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  I  support  Presi- 
dent Ford's  plea  for  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise of  the  Turkish  arms  embargo  in  the 
hope  that  such  compromise  can  lead  the 
way  toward  a  settlement  of  the  awesome 
refugee  problem  and  ultimately  to  a  viable 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  Issue. 

Our  first  priority  should  be  to  mitigate  the 
plight  of  180,000  refugees  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  Turkish  invasion. 
Though  this  is  strictly  a  humanitarian  prob- 
lem which  Justifies  our  Involvement,  In  any 
event,  in  keeping  with  out  traditions,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  firm  commitment  on  our  part  to 
its  solution  could  possibly  open  the  door  to 
negotiations  that  would  strengthen  the  stra- 
tegic position  of  the  United  States  in  that 
critical  sector  of  the  world. 

Such  humane  approach  to  the  present 
crisis  would,  I  think,  lessen  the  prevailing 
pressures,  the  more  so  if  it  be  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  any  new  proposal  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  ameli- 
oration of  human  sufi'erlng,  on  which  I  base 
my  stand,  is  more  Important  than  anyone's 
political  triumph. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  determination 
to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem in  the  best  Interests  of  our  country  and 
everyone  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Alfange. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— 
H.R.  6674 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6674,  the  military  pro- 
curement authorizations  bill,  Mary  Jo 
Manning  and  Mike  Joy.  members  of  my 
staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY  RECORD  OF  THE  94TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding,  while  we  are  praising  the  dis- 


tinguished majority  leader,  he  had 
printed  in  the  Record  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress on  yesterday  material  pertaining 
to  the  energy  bill.  I  think  that  is  also  due 
equal  high  praise.  It  is  quite  a  documen- 
tation. There  will  little  bits  and  pieces 
and  daily  fights  and  confrontations  about 
price  or  no  price. 

But  that  documentation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  an  excellent 
documentation  actually  foimd  in  yester- 
day's Record. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Biden  )  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SALE  OF  GRAIN  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
early  hour  in  the  Chamber  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  because  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  disturbed  by  the  articles  I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  sale  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  effects  on  U.S. 
food  prices. 

I  am  aware  that  our  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  have  printed  a  reassuring  memo- 
randum from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  P\)restry  designed  to  allay  fears 
of  many  others  on  a  repetition  of  the 
severe  economic  consequence  over  the 
grain  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  main- 
tained that  the  Soviet  grain  transactions 
will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  domestic 
food  prices. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  some  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

Moreover,  Secretary  Butz  says  that  the 
Russian  grain  purchase  this  year  will  be 
as  high  as  that  of  1972  but  that  he  is 
not  really  sure  of  the  exact  amount. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Gromyko. 
refused  Secretary  Kissinger's  request  for 
an  exact  certification  of  the  size  of  the 
pending  purchase. 

At  first,  Mr.  Butz  said  that  the  So- 
viet purchase  would  be  about  10  million 
tons  of  wheat. 

He  has  since  revised  that  estimate  and 
suggested  that  eventually  the  Soviets 
might  buy  19  million  tons  of  whe«^t.  the 
same  as  that  of  the  1972  purchase. 

Again,  the  grain  transaction  of  1972 
should  be  remembered.  The  Russians 
made  their  purchase  in  two  installments. 
They  bought  12.5  million  tons  of  grain 
during  a  15 -day  period  In  July,  and  then 
they  came  back  in  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust for  the  remaining  6 1/2  million  tons. 
I  had  hoped  that  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  most  importantly  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  learned  our 
lesson  after  the  results  of  the  grain  sale 
to  the  Soviets  3  years  ago. 

As  Senators  may  remember,  the  Rus- 
sians purchased  19  million  tons  of  Amer- 
ican grain,  and  prices  went  soaring. 
Cereal,  beef,  breswi,  and  other  grain-re- 
lated foods  for  American  tables  soared 
in  price. 

There  is  a  saying  that  "once  burned, 
twice  shy,"  but  in  this  case  it  would  seem 
that  the  lesson  has  not  been  learned. 
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Already,  as  I  have  pointed 
are  rising  again,  as  we  become 
another  grain  transaction 
viets,  and  we  are  beginning 
effects. 

For  instance,  two  of  the  Nation 
est  food  processors  have  alrefidy 
wholesale  prices  on  food  and 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  and 
Multi-Foods    Corp.,    have 
nounced  a  1.6  cent  per  pound 
wholesale  flour  which  translates 
8  cent  increase  for  a  retail  5- 
of  flour  for  the  housewives  of 

Since  July  1,  when  the  Soviet 
purchases  began,  wheat  prices 
20  to  25  percent. 

In  June  alone.  Kansas  City 
tures  have  gone  from  $3.08  pei 
as  high  as  $3.97  per  bushel 

Two    days    ago,    Chairma<i 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
dieted  higher  food  prices  as 
the    Russian    wheat    purchases 
said: 

There  has  already  been  a  slgillficant  In- 
crease In  grain  prices. . . .  they  hfve  already 
run  up  very  sharply. 
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Secretary  Butz  has  repeatedly 
that  the  country's  bumper  gra  n 
could  easily  absorb  any  Rusfian 
chases. 

However,  with  the  present 
the  Middle  East,  those  proje<Jtions 
being  revised  now. 

Iowa's  own  agriculture  secretary  esti- 
mates that  650  million  bushel  s  of  corn 
could  be  lost  if  the  dry  weather  persists. 

State  oCBcials  say  that  a  so£  king  of  1 
inch  or  so  Is  needed  this  week  ;  o  prevent 
at  least  a  10  to  15  percent  requction  in 
Iowa  corn  yields. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say 
time  for  the  United  States  to 
a  buffer  reserve  for  the  Sovidts 
whenever  their  domestic  climat  Ic 
ductive  inadequacies  warrant  it 

The  Soviet  party  chief,  Mr.   Brezhnev, 
has  every  reason  to  sing  the  loudest 
Oh  beautiful  for  spacious  skies 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. . . 


The  U.S.  Agriculture 
to  stop  acting  as  if  it  were  an 
for  the  Soviet  purchasers  and 
Ing  out  for  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer  and  consumer. 

The  Russians  neither 
own  grain  reserves  nor  suppor 
wide  one. 

It  is  time  the  United  State; 
acting  as  a  ready  market  for 

I  urge  the  Agriculture 
delay  approval  of  further  graiji 
the  Soviet  Union  until  it  is 
volume  of  our  domestic  grain 
and,  importantly,  can  ascertain 
extent  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
chase. 

I  -do    not    necessarily 
sales  to  the  Soviets  If  our 
it  and  if  it  is  not  going  to  have 
effect  on  the  American  economj 

Americans  have  bitter 
the  1972  grain  deal;  and  it 
little  apprehension  this  year 
again  do  not  know  the  exact 
the  sale,  number  one,  and, 
we  do  not  know  the  amounjt 
harvest.  We  do  not  know 
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going  to  have,  although  there  are  projec- 
tions. 

Our  first  priority  is  to  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  consumer  who 
has  to  buy  food  to  put  on  the  family 
table. 

I  worry  about  those  people  on  low  or 
fixed  incomes  who  would  be  affected  by 
these  increases.  I  urge  restraint  and  cau- 
tion until  all  the  facts  are  in.  Any  mean- 
ingful application  of  a  policy  of  so-called 
detente  assuredly  must  include  the  mat- 
ter of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Prof.  Marshall  Goldman,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  which 
echoes  my  sentiments  about  the  wheat 
deal,  be  printed,  together  with  an  article 
by  Eliot  Janeway,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  July  23,  1975,  and  a  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  article  appear- 
ing in  the  August  4,  1975,  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Russians  Are  Buying! 

(By  Marshall  I.  Goldman) 

Cambridge,    Mass. — The    reappearance    of 

Soviet  grain  purchasers  In  American  markets 

Is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  rapidity 

of  International  economic  change. 

In  1972,  when  the  Soviet  Union  purchased 
$1  billion  worth  of  American  grain,  it  found 
Itself  with  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  cur- 
rency. 

Almost  miraculously  the  situation  was  re- 
versed In  late  1973.  First,  Soviet  harvests 
Improved,  eliminating  the  need  to  divert 
slmUar  large  sums  lor  the  Importation  of 
food.  Second,  and  most  Important,  In  the 
wake  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war  the  Soviet 
Union  earned  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  windfall  gains  on  the  sale  of  its  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas. 

In  1975,  the  situation  has  apparently 
changed  again.  As  in  1972,  because  of  the 
latest  crop  failure  the  Soviet  Union  may 
have  had  to  divert  another  $l-bllllon  from 
Its  machlnery-imiKirt  program.  Moreover,  on 
the  basis  of  preliminary  evidence  for  the  last 
part  of  1974  and  the  first  quarter  of  1975, 
Soviet  export  surpluses  to  the  hard-currency 
countries — of  the  world  have  turned  into 
striking  deficits. 

In  particular,  the  surplus  with  Japan, 
which  was  almost  $600  million  in  1973,  and 
exceeded  $300  million  in  1974,  has  reverted 
to  an  unprecedented  deficit  of  $130  million 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

Only  in  the  United  Kingdom  does  the 
Soviet  Union  sell  significantly  more  than  it 
buys,  and  even  In  England  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  the  Soviet  surplus.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  apparently  the  worldwide  re- 
cession has  necessitated  a  drop  in  purchases 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  not  t)een 
reciprocated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  the  significance  of  such  a  turn 
of  events?  The  economic  bargaining  power 
of  the  Soviet  Umon  has  suffered.  American 
foreign-policy  makers  and  businessmen 
should  be  aware  of  this  when  negotiating 
with  Soviet  officials.  Too  often  we  faU  to 
recognize  Soviet  weaknesses  Just  as  we  some- 
times fall  to  recognize  strengths. 

Furthermore,  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  include  periodic  Soviet 
purchases  of  great  magnitude  in  their  pro- 
jections for  the  future. 

As  Soviet  officials  seek  to  buUd  up  live- 
stock herds,  most  likely  they  will  become 
regular  purchasers  of  such  American  feed- 
grains  as  corn.  The  Soviet  Union  is  too  far 
north  to  grow  Its  own  corn  supplies.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  climate  is  such  that  every 


three  or  four  years  there  is  a  drought  that 
causes  a  shortfall  In  wheat,  too. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  found  it  convenient 
to  use  the  American  farmer  as  a  buffer  re- 
serve for  its  own  climatic  and  productive 
inadequacies.  This  means  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing the  grain  until  it  is  needed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Similarly,  we  also  have  to  suffer  the 
high  prices  set  off  when  the  episodic  Soviet 
pvu-chases  deplete  the  normal  reserves  built 
up  to  satisfy  our  regular  world  and  domestic 
needs. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  transfer  some 
of  this  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Naturally, 
as  long  as  it  can  play  one  private  trader  off 
against  another,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
Soviet  Union  should  agree  to  any  such  finan- 
cial commitment.  Incomprehensibly,  our  Ag- 
riciUture  Department  seems  unperturbed  by 
the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Sometimes  one  wonders  about  the  depart- 
ment. It  was  in  large  part  responsible  for 
failing  to  alert  the  country  to  the  secret 
Soviet  purchase  in  1972,  which  In  turn  made 
It  possible  for  the  Russians  to  buy  at  low 
subsidized  prices.  It  is  true  that  this  year 
the  Russian  purchase  is  not  being  subsi- 
dized. Yet,  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  in  par- 
ticular may  again  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Russians  to  buy  at  bargain  prices. 

For  several  days  Mr.  Butz  let  stand  the 
impression  that  the  total  Soviet  purchase  in 
the  United  States  would  be  only  about  10 
nUlllon  tons  of  grain.  If  he  had  troubled  to 
reflect  on  the  1972  situation,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  the  Russians  had  made  their 
purchases  in  two  parts. 

The  first  one  was  made  from  July  5  to 
20,  when  they  purchased  about  12.5  million 
tons  of  grain.  That  is  not  too  different  from 
what  they  have  done  this  year. 

But  then  in  1972,  the  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chasers returned  home  only  to  find  that  the 
hot,  dry  weather  pattern  had  not  changed 
and  that  the  crop  would  be  even  worse  than 
anticipated.  This  necessitated  another  trip 
to  the  grain  market,  from  Aug.  1  to  9,  when 
they  acquired  the  remaining  40  per  cent  of 
their  purchase.  Since  Soviet  weather  this 
year  is  very  similar  to  that  of  1972,  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  Soviet  buyers  may  also  return 
for  more  next  month. 

As  someone  who  was  Involved  In  both  1972 
and  1975,  Mr.  Butz  had  a  responsibility  to 
point  out  the  similarities  at  the  first  hint  of 
another  large  Soviet  purchase  a  few  weeks 
ago.  If  Instead  of  protecting  the  Russians 
by  Insisting  that  their  grain  purchases  would 
be  limited  he  had  at  least  raised  the  possl- 
bUity  that  Soviet  purchases  might  easily  be 
of  a  scale  comparable  to  that  of  1972,  grain 
prices  would  probably  have  Increased  more 
than  they  did  Initially.  This  in  turn  would 
have  meant  that  the  Russians  would  have 
had  to  share  a  part  of  this  increase. 

At  it  is  now,  if  the  Russians  do  re-enter 
the  market  the  price  may  rise  belatedly,  but 
the  Russians,  as  in  1972,  will  have  purchased 
their  grain  at  bargain  prices.  If  this  fear  la 
correct,  as  before  it  wUl  be  the  American, 
not  the  Russian  consumer,  who  will  be  stuck 
with  the  price  increase. 

If  something  Is  not  done  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  taking  advantage  of  us  In  this 
way,  then  American  resentment  over  these 
periodically  disruptive  purchases  may  create 
lasting  damage  to  detente. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  23,  1976] 

Russu  Trips  U.S.  Again 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

The  Kremlin  Is  gradually  letting  Wash- 
ington In  on  the  biggest  nonsecret  In  the 
world. 

It  can't  operate  without  sending  Its  buyere 
back  Into  the  Chicago  grain  markets.  Now 
that  the  story  is  creeping  into  the  headlines, 
even  the  CIA  Is  on  to  It. 
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Ouesstlmating  Russia's  grain-buying  needs 
Is  one  of  the  CIA's  more  respectable  assign- 
ments. Its  batting  average  in  tracking  Rus- 
sian harvests  is  even  less  impressive  than  It 
was  in  taking  pot  shots  at  Castro. 

In  fact,  it  is  so  bad  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiu'e  feels  free  to  make  Jokes 
about  It.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black,  that's  It. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  has  been  un- 
derstandably defensive  about  the  great  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal  of  1972-73  ever  since  he  ran 
out  of  alibis  for  it.  He  has  spent  the  last 
three  years  denying  that  America  would 
again  face  a  grain-bargaining  problem — or 
opportimlty — with  Russia.  Until  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  was  Insisting  that  there  was 
nothing  to  the  alert  I  have  been  sounding. 
Not  even  the  accumulation  of  reports  from 
the  shipping  trade  of  heavy  Russian  charter- 
ings  swimg  him  into  action. 

The  evidence  that  Russia  is  caught  short 
of  grain  all  over  again,  whUe  momentous,  Js 
only  the  second  most  Important  development 
shaping  the  political  economy  of  the  world 
in  this  ttubulent  year. 

The  evidence  that  the  U.S.  government 
has  again  been  caught  short  of  a  bargaining 
policy  is  the  most  Important.  Washington 
stumbled  into  last  week  not  knowing 
whether  Russia's  piwchasing  agents  would 
show  up  with  shopping  bags  big  enough  to 
hold  10  or  20  million  tons  of  grain. 

The  week  before  last,  Oromyko  treated 
Kissinger  highhandedly  when  he  stonewalled 
Kissinger's  repeated  requests  for  clarification 
on  the  size  of  the  pending  purchase — as  If 
Russia  were  doing  us  a  favor  by  buying. 
Washington  walked  into  the  same  trap  by 
actually  expressing  gratitude  to  the  Kremlin 
for  lending  a  helping  hand  to  America's  de- 
pression-ridden farm  economy. 

More  prudent  second  thoughts  quickly  fol- 
lowed with  explanations  that  a  10  million- 
ton  order  from  Russia  would  have,  not  the 
"zero  Impact"  originally  claimed,  but  only  a 
"minimal  impact  on  the  price  of  bread  here." 
If  Gerald  Ford  were  as  fast  on  his  feet  as 
all  of  his  recent  predecessors  put  together, 
he  would  still  have  a  hard  time  staying  out 
of  trouble  on  this  critical  issue.  His  "nice 
guy"  attitude  has  tolerated  a  level  of  ama- 
teurish staff  support  no  President  can  work 
with — either  In  developing  a  bargaining 
stance  against  the  Russians  or  In  satisfying 
his  adversaries  in  Congress  that  he  means 
business  against  inflation. 

Ford's  advisers  have  now  put  him  in  the 
always  vulnerable  position  of  spouting 
double-talk. 

Out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth,  he  Is  hoping 
that  Russia  will  buy  some  grain,  as  if  there 
were  any  doubt  of  their  need.  Out  of  the 
other,  he  is  fearing  the  resultant  pressure 
on  food  costs,  as  If  it  hadn't  already  started. 
The  prellmlntiry  shadow-boxing  about  a 
10  million-ton  order  covered  up  the  gnawing 
anxiety  that  It  might  turn  out  to  be  much 
bigger.  Where  a  smaller  order  would  be 
trouble-some,  a  larger  one  would  be  disas- 
trous and  Indications  are  that  this  one  wUl 
be  at  least  15  million  tons.  The  impact  on 
America's  embattled  food  producers  would 
be  a  mixed  blessing. 

The  last  runup  In  feed  costs  set  in  motion 
a  disastrous  slaughter  of  the  country's  meat, 
poultrv  and  dairy  populations.  Another  spiral 
now  would  squeeze  farmers  dependent  on 
feed  costs  as  cruelly  as  consumers. 

Hogwash  about  bad  Russian  weather  Is 
a  distraction.  Exactly  as  In  1972-73  Russia 
needs  corn  and  soybeans  to  feed  her  expand- 
ing animal  and  poultry  population  even  more 
urgently  then  she  needs  wheat  to  feed  her 
people.  She  cannot  grow  enough  com  In  good 
years,  and  she  dare  not  divert  more  wheat 
for  feed  in  bad  years. 

America  is  the  only  source  of  supply  to 
which  she  can  turn.  Any  deferral  of  lier  buy- 
ing needs  is  a  bargaining  ploy  aimed  at  win- 
ning an  advantage  over  America's  Grain  Belt. 


Predictably,  the  Kremlin  has  shown  its  band 
at  the  bottom  of  a  big  break  In  grain  prices. 

The  surprise  is  that  Moscow's  confession 
of  dependence  has  caught  Washington  oS 
balance,  and  at  a  loss  for  a  reciprocal  advan- 
tage to  bargain  for. 

Nevertheless,  America  Is  making  some 
progress  in  learning  how  to  deal  with  Russia. 

She  can  be  grateful  to  Sen.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Sen.  Jackson  of  Washington  and  Sen. 
Stevenson  of  Illinois  for  moving  to  lock  the 
Exlmbank  cash  box  on  Russia  last  winter. 

Last  time  Russia  was  invited  to  turn  up 
with  a  credit  card;  this  time  she  will  need 
to  bring  a  checkbook. 


(From  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
Aug.  4,  1975) 

Sale  of  millions  of  tons  of  U.S.  grain  to 
Russia  means  that  Americans  wUl  be  paying 
higher  prices  for  bread  and  other  foods  made 
from  wheat.  It  also  means  that  hopes  for 
lower-priced  beef  roasts  and  steaks  by  the 
end  of  this  year  may  well  be  fading. 

Concern  is  growing  in  Washington  that 
the  latest  Russian  invasion  of  the  U.S.  market 
wUl  have  the  same  staggering  Impact  on  grain 
and  food  prices  as  in  1972.  In  that  year,  Soviet 
buyers  quietly  bought  up  19  million  tons  of 
American  grain  before  U.S.  officials  realized 
the  full  extent  of  Russian  Intentions,  and 
prices  went  soaring. 

Russian  purchases  this  year  may  be  "some- 
where in  the  magnitude  of  1972  sales,"  says 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz,  depend- 
ing on  how  hard  the  Soviet  harvest  Is  hit  by 
fast-spreading  crop  failure. 

Soviet  buyers  had  signed  for  nearly  10 
million  metric  tons  of  American  grain  as  of 
July  25 — 4.2  million  tons  of  wheat.  4.5  of 
corn  and  1.1  of  barley.  Another  5  mUlion  tons 
had  been  bought  from  Canada,  France  and 
Australia. 

Russians  will  need  at  least  another  5 
million  tons  of  grain,  by  estimate  of  Agricul- 
ture Department  officials  on  July  24.  The 
bulk  of  that  Is  expected  to  come  from  Amer- 
ica. Other  countries  have  little  surplus  re- 
maining. 

Under  the  spur  of  Soviet  bujring.  the  cash 
price  of  wheat  in  Kansas  City  rose  from  $3.08 
to  $3.86  a  bushel  from  July  1  to  July  25.  Corn 
in  Chicago  jumped  from  $2.78  to  $3.10  a 
bushel.  A  $1  Increase  In  the  cost  of  wheat 
translates  Into  a  rise  of  1.5  cents  In  the  price 
of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread.  The  higher  cost 
of  com,  the  basic  livestock  feed,  will  keep  the 
price  of  fattened  cattle  from  dropping — or, 
at  least  from  dropping  as  much  as  had  been 
predicted. 

CONGRESSIONAL   RESISTANCE 

There  Is  rising  demand  in  Congress  for 
Secretary  Butz  to  ctu-b  further  sales  to  Russia 
in  order  to  keep  U.S.  grain  and  food  prices 
from  going  through  the  roof.  His  response  Is 
that  with  record-breaking  crops  in  prospect, 
the  U.S.  will  have  adequate  supplies  for  Its 
needs  and  also  for  large  sales  to  Russia.  Mr. 
Butz  also  holds  that  farm  exports  are  the  best 
hope  this  country  has  of  paying  for  high-cost 
foreign  oU.  Through  May  of  this  year,  the 
total  cost  of  oil  Imports  has  been  10.6  billion 
dollars.  By  comparison,  farm  exports  have 
come  to  9.6  billion. 

U.S.  officials  say  massive  sales  to  Russia 
were  anticipated  this  time,  and  market  prices 
firmed  in  advance.  StUl.  there  Is  fear  that 
Soviet  buyers  may  outwit  the  U.S.  again.  Says 
one  economist:  "They  may  be  using  salami 
tactics,  getting  only  a  slice  of  their  needs 
now,  then  movlnc;  unexpectedly  back  Into  the 
market." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  to  stop 
acting  as  if  it  were  an  advocate  for  the 
Soviet  purchasers  and  start  looking  out 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  people, 
as  I  said  earlier. 

The  crucial  point  I  am  making  is  that. 


although  I  do  not  imequlvocally  oppose 
the  sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
do  oppose  our  continuing  with  a  grain 
sale  which  may  be  of  the  magnitude  of 
close  to  20  million  bushels,  without 
knowing  exactly  what  our  harvest  Is  going 
to  be.  without  knowing  the  exact  amount 
of  the  sale,  and  without  tiie  American 
people  being  afforded  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  to  occur  beforehand. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  in  their 
minds,  the  American  people  have  been 
badly  stung  by  the  politicians  of  Ameri- 
ca. They  believe  that  we  do  not  tell  them 
what  they  are  reasonably  to  expect.  We 
paint  pictures  brighter  than  they  are,  and 
then  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  see  to  it 
that  when  ugly  facts  rear  their  heads, 
we  do  not  inform  them  immediately  and 
candidly  of  what  is  in  store  for  them. 

That  Is  what  happened  In  1972.  That 
is  what  happened  not  only  in  the  grain 
sale  but  also  with  a  former  American 
President  and  his  conduct  in  office.  That 
is  what  happened  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. That  is  what  hapi>ened  time  and 
again. 

Now  we  are  trying  again  in  this  body 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people.  We  keep  saying,  and  every  branch 
of  Government  says,  that  the  most  es- 
sential thing  is  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people. 

What  do  we  think  the  American  people 
are  going  to  think?  They  have  heard 
every  major  spokesman  in  this  area  stand 
up  and  say,  "Don't  worry;  everything  is 
going  to  be  all  right.  We  can  afford  the 
sale."  Then,  for  whatever  reason,  in  No- 
vember or  December  of  1975,  they  find 
out  that  they  are  paying  8  cents,  10 
cents,  or  12  cents  more  for  their  bread; 
The  Delaware  chicken  farmers  find  out 
that  they  have  to  start  kiUlng  their 
hvestock  because  they  cannot  make 
enough  money  because  it  costs  too  much 
to  bring  them  to  market — and  It  goes  on 
and  on. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  we  know 
what  we  are  getting  into.  If  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  American  people,  we  should 
know  that.  We  still  may  want  to  make 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  grain 
sale,  anyway.  But  we  should  come  to  the 
American  people  and  say  that  the  price 
of  detente  is  going  to  be  i  number  of 
cents  on  a  loaf  of  bread,  x  number  of 
cents  on  a  pound  of  chicken,  or  whatever. 
We  should  tell  them  flat  out.  They  de- 
serve to  know.  We  in  this  body  deserve 
to  know  that;  and  imtil  we  do  have  the 
exact  facts,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the 
grain  sales  cease. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  few  col- 
leagues who  at  this  hour  of  the  morning 
have  had  to  listen  to  my  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  thank  our  collepgue  from  Delaware 
for  making  the  speech.  It  was  a  good 
one. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  rriy  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  I,  too,  enjoyed  his 
speecli. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  on  belwlf  of  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bell- 
MON»  which,  if  enacted,  woul^l  greatly 
facilitate  the  construction  of  flood  con- 
trol projects  In  urban  areas.    J 

Although  the  impact  of  this  pill  would 
be  realized  by  cities  all  over  th(  i  coimtry, 
the  origin  of  the  Idea  was  prompted  by 
the  problem  the  city  of  Tulsaf 
with  Mingo  Creek. 

Mingo    Creek,    which    nms 
Tulsa,  has  a  long  and  infamoi 
of  flooding  with  the  accompai 
erty  damage  as  well  as  hum; 
and  loss  of  life.  In  its  most  recent  major 
flood  in  June  1974,  Mingo  Cre^k  left  its 
banks  and  did  over  $11  milUo: 
age.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
average  annual  flood  damage 
000  from  Mingo  Creek.  I 

For  years  the  people  of  Tulsa,  and  par- 
ticularly those  along  the  creek,  have 
sought  assistance  in  providing  flood  con- 
trol. Unf ortimately,  for  many  years  the 
cost-beneflt  ratio  of  the  projeci  was  not 
sufficient  to  justify  Federal  assistance. 
Additionally,  the  city  of  Tulsa  did  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  unilaterally 
handle  the  problwn.  T 

Finally,  within  the  last  year,  tjie  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  projected  a  co^-beneflt 
ratio  sufficient  to  justify  their 
on  the  creek.  Also,  the  city  of 
decided  to  proceed  with  a  limi 
control  project  with  the  funds 
available. 

Although  these  decisions  by 
and  the  city  would  appear  to 
problem  of  Mingo  Creek,  imfoi 
this  is  not  true. 

First,  Mr.  President,  as  Sena' 
under  existing  law  and  procedi 
emlng  corps  projects,  the  comi 
this  project  could  be  as  far  as  Il5  years 
away.  Obviously,  this  does  not  ^elp  the 
people  who  are  going  to  suffe] 
whim  of  Mingo  Creek  during  1 
period.  Based  on  the  corps  pr( 
over  $27  million  worth  of  prope: 
be  destroyed  during  that  time.   | 

Additionally  and  compounding  the 
problwn,  as  the  city  of  Tulsa  goes  ahead 
with  a  scaled-down  flood  control  proj- 
ect, upon  its  completion  the  result  would 
be  that  the  Federal  project  \fould  no 
longer  have  an  adequate  coat-beneflt 
ratio  to  justify  the  authorizati<ii  of  the 
corps  project.  So  the  city  of  Tilsa  finds 
Itself  in  the  Catch  22  situatlonTof  being 
hurt  either  way  It  goes.  I 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  under 
existing  law  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
after  being  alerted  to  a  flood  problem, 
does  what  they  call  a  reconnaissance  re- 
port. If  this  report  indicates  the  heed  and 
potential  viability  of  a  Federal  project, 
the  corps  then  proceeds  with  anln-depth 
survey  report  which  takes  2  oris  years. 
The  survey  report  Is  then  subrfiltted  to 
Congress  which  then  may  take  2  or 
more  years  to  study  the  project  before 
proceeding  with  the  authorization.  Once 
Congress  does  authorize  the  prooosal,  the 
corps  then  goes  into  what  tiey  call 
phase  I  and  phase  n  which  is  >lannlng 
and  design  of  the  project.  This  o:  tiinarily 
takes   as   much   as   3    or   mor^   years. 
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Finally,  after  all  of  these  seemingly  In- 
terminable steps,  the  construction  be- 
gins, which  should  be  the  lengthy  step, 
but,  and  this  Is  an  indictment  of  the  rest 
of  the  procedure,  it  is  the  easiest  step  ol 
all  and  may  take  less  than  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  district  engineers  have 
lived  with  these  procedures  for  many 
years  and  have  suffered  the  abuse  of  the 
many  people  who  for  good  reason  cannot 
understand  a  10  or  15  year  flood  control 
project. 

Col.  Vernon  Pinkey.  a  former  District 
Engineer  In  Tulsa,  came  to  me  with  a 
suggestion  to  expedite  the  whole  pro- 
cedure and  at  the  same  time  to  encour- 
age cities  to  spend  their  own  money  to 
cooperate  in  thLs  effort. 

Under  his  plan  the  Corps  would  be  au- 
thorized to  proceed  with  phase  I  and  n 
planning  and  design  at  the  same  time  the 
survey  report  is  being  prepared  for  Con- 
gress. The  result  will  be  that  once  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  project  the  Corps 
can  immediately  begin  construction. 

Additionally,  under  his  plan  the  cost- 
beneflt  ratio  of  a  project  would  not  suffer 
as  a  result  of  a  city  taking  the  initiative 
to  spend  money  on  the  most  urgently 
needed  items  of  flood  control. 

Mr.  President,  with  Colonel  Pinkey's 
Ideas  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  we  have  pro- 
posed a  bill  which  could  greatly  expedite 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  projects 
In  urban  areas.  The  bill  could  save  3 
years  or  more,  if  properly  monitored,  and 
should  not  denigrate  the  efficiency  of  the 
project. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  procedure 
would  be  numerous.  Some  of  them  are: 
First.   Benefits   would   accrue   at   an 
earlier  time. 

Second.  A  current  solution  could  be 
arrived  at,  not  one  which  fits  yesterday's 
conditions. 

Third.  Local  interests  could  get  design 
type  Information  when  it  is  needed. 

Fourth.  The  ability  of  local  interests 
to  raise  fimds — including  bond  issues — 
would  be  greatly  enhanced.  People  would 
know  that  a  solution  and  project  work 
was  imminent  rather  than  years  in  the 
future. 

Fifth.  Costs  would  be  more  accurately 
fixed  without  regard  to  inflation  and 
escalating  values. 

Sixth.  Elxpensive  and  time  consuming 
review  could  be  virtually  eliminated. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  this  Is 
approved  the  Corps  will  proceed  with  a 
pilot  project  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the 
plan.  Certainly,  if  it  is  selected,  Mingo 
Creek  would  be  an  ideal  site.  It  is  in  an 
urban  area ;  it  has  serious  annual  flood- 
ing; and  the  city  is  participating  with 
their  own  money  on  the  urgent  parts  of 
the  project.  If  the  project  is  ultimately 
authorized,  the  city  would  then  be  given 
credit  for  their  expenditures  toward  the 
construction  of  the  balance  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  swift  considera- 
tion of  this  measure.  It  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  helpful  to  the  many  persons  in 
urban  areas  of  the  United  States  who 
yearly  must  go  through  the  trauma  of 
the  fear  and  actuality  of  floods,  damage, 
and  death. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  THREATENS 
NAVY  SUBMARINE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  has  attempted 
to  blackmail  the  Navy  by  refusing  to  de- 
liver critically  needed  steel  for  the  Tri- 
dent and  SSN-683  submarine  programs 
unless  cost  accounting  standards  are 
waived. 

On  July  14,  1975,  just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Logistics  reported  to 
the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
that  United  States  Steel  Corp.  had  "ada- 
mantly refused  to  accept  the  cost  ac- 
counting standards  clause  In  a  number 
of  subcontracts  Involving  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  submarines"  at  General 
Dynamic's  Electric  Boat  facility  at  Gro- 
ton.  Conn. 

United  States  Steel  alleged  that  appli- 
cation of  the  standards  was  unreason- 
able. Unless  the  waivers  were  granted, 
United  States  Steel  said  it  would  refuse 
new  contracts  on  the  high  priority  Tri- 
dent and  SSN-688  submarines. 

Then  United  States  Steel  cut  off  de- 
liveries of  steel  for  11  SSN-688  attack 
submarines  and  two  Trident  submarines. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  steel  and  other 
components  Involved,  orUy  United  States 
Steel  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the  ma- 
terials. They  are  a  sole  source  contractor 
in  the  case. 

On  July  28,  the  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board  refused  to  grant  the  waiver 
for  United  States  Steel.  The  Board's  ac- 
tion is  an  all  too  Infrequent  example  of 
Integrity  in  Government  decisions  In- 
volving powerful  Interest  groups. 

I  think  I  ought  to  take  a  minute  to 
point  out  who  is  on  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board.  This  Is  not  a  group 
of  superduper  liberals,  It  Is  not  a  group 
of  antlbuslness  radicals  It  is  not  even 
a  group  in  the  Defense  Department  con- 
cerned with  holding  down  the  costs  of 
the  Defense  Department.  This  is  a  board 
of  very  competent  accountants  who  rec- 
ognize that  if  we  are  going  to  have  any 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  what 
costs  are,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  uni- 
form accounting  standards.  It  Is  the 
only  way  we  can  tell  what  profits  are  and 
what  costs  are  and  whether  or  not  the 
defense  contractors  are  really  living 
within  their  agreement  and  whether 
they  are  performing  on  the  basis  of  the 
costs  that  have  been  agreed  on  in  their 
contracts. 

The  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
Is  chaired  by  Elmer  Staats,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
whether  or  not  people  have  a  personal 
feeling  about  Elmer  Staats,  and  most  of 
us  like  him,  he  is  an  extraordinarily  able 
man,  a  man  of  absolute  Integrity,  a  man 
of  nonpartisanship,  a  man  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Elsenhower,  and 
who  has  served  without  any  partisan 
reference  or  without  any  critical  attitude 
toward  defense  or  any  other  agency,  or, 
certainly,  toward  the  private  sector. 
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Also  on  the  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board  Is  Mr.  Herman  W.  Bevis,  a 
retired  senior  partner  of  Price,  Water- 
house,  a  very  distinguished  accounting 
firm,  a  firm  that,  of  course,  is  hired  and 
paid  primarily  by  private  industry ;  Rob- 
ert K.  Mautz  of  Ernst  and  Ernst,  an- 
other eminent  accounting  firm,  whose 
clients  are  mostly  big  business;  Terence 
McClary,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  the  Ford  administration;  and  the  only 
other  member  Is  John  M.  Walker  of 
Texas  Instrimients. 

This  Is  a  group  of  people  who  are 
business  professionals;  who  are  account- 
ants; who  are  highly  favorable  toward 
the  free  enterprise  system;  who  recog- 
nize the  problems  of  our  corporations; 
and  who  feel  very  strongly  that  United 
States  Steel  must  comply,  as  every  other 
firm  should  comply,  with  the  cost  ac- 
counting standards. 

The  Board's  refusal  to  buckle  under 
the  pressure  of  this  steel  giant  is  an 
event  with  far-reaching  implications.  For 
many  years  United  States  Steel  has  used 
its  monopolistic  position  to  defy  Govern- 
ment procurement  regulations  with 
which  other  contractors  are  required  to 
conform. 

CONTRACTORS     ATTEMPT     TO      SUBVERT     LAW 

The  United  States  Steel  case  repre- 
sents a  culmination  of  events  over  the 
past  few  years  during  which  period  some 
sectors  of  private  Industry  and  a  few 
key  elements  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  sought  to  block  promul- 
gation, delay  or  water  down  cost  account- 
ing standards.  Their  opposition  amounts 
to  defiance  of  Congress,  since  It  was  Con- 
gress, after  all,  which  established  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  In 
1970  for  the  purpose  of  developing  uni- 
form accounting  standards  In  connection 
with  defense  procurements. 

As  you  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  these 
standards  do  not  dictate  what  price  con- 
tractors must  charge;  they  are  simply 
standards  for  measuring  costs  and  prof- 
its, and  thus  enable  the  Government  to 
assess  the  fairness  of  a  contractor's  price 
in  circimistances  where  competitive  mar- 
ket forces  are  not  adequate  to  provide 
the  assurance  of  a  fair  price.  Of  course, 
this  is  a  prime  example,  since  United 
States  Steel  is  the  sole  supplier. 

At  first,  contractors  who  resisted  the 
standards  confined  their  opposition  to 
such  tactics  as  intense  lobbying  for  the 
dilution  or  shelving  of  standards  for  fur- 
ther study,  but  recently  a  few  isolated 
contractors  escalated  their  opposition  by 
refusing  to  continue  work  or  accept  new 
work  on  contracts  which  are  covered  by 
the  standards.  These  contractors  Insist 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  get  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  to 
waive  its  requirements,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  mitigating  circum- 
stances to  justify  these  waivers  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  pertinent  legislation. 
These  vendors  simply  refuse  to  comply 
with  law.  Because  they  are  often  the  only 
available  source  for  urgently  needed  ma- 
terial and  equipment,  their  insistence  on 
waivers  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  coerce 
the  Grovermnent  and  the  taxpayer. 

COST   ACCOTJNTINO    BOAKD    FIGHTS    BACK 

Fortunately,     the     Cost     Accounting 
Standards  Board  made  up.  as  I  have 
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pointed  out,  of  eminent  businessmen, 
oriented  throughout  their  lives  to  big 
business,  was  not  intimidated  by  those 
heavyhanded  tactics,  and  refused  to 
accept  United  States  Steel's  "either/or" 
demand.  In  so  doing,  the  Board  served 
notice  to  United  States  Steel  specifically 
and  the  defense  Industry  generally  that 
It  would  not  collapse  imder  outside  pres- 
sures and  that  it  intends  to  continue 
serving  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established  by  Congress. 

To  have  granted  a  waiver  on  behalf 
of  United  States  Steel  would  have  dealt 
irreparable  damage  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Board,  since  some  other  contrac- 
tors are  equally  adamant  In  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  standards  and  may  also  seek 
preferential  treatment.  Even  contractors 
that  heretofore  have  accepted  and  com- 
plied with  cost  accounting  standards 
might  be  tempted  to  seek  waivers  if  the 
Board  had  not  held  firm  in  dealing  with 
United  States  Steel.  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
clude this  possibility,  the  Board  explained 
that  it  could  not  condone  selective  appli- 
cation of  the  law  as  sought  by  a  handful 
of  influential  and  financially  powerful 
defense  contractors. 

If  United  States  Steel  had  its  way, 
urgent  defense  projects  would  be  held 
hostage  until  the  company's  self-interest 
prevailed  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
interest.  This  Is  out  and  out  blackmail. 

If  there  ever  was  any  question  as  to 
where  United  States  Steel  placed  Its 
loyalty,  the  issue  is  now  resolved.  The 
company  comes  before  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
has  protected  the  public  Interest  for  the 
time  being.  Its  insistence  upon  equal 
treatment  for  all  defense  firms  is  a  wel- 
come event  in  defense  contracting.  I  hope 
it  will  put  some  backbone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  construc- 
tion of  the  Trident  and  SSN-688  subma- 
rines cannot  continue  unless  United 
States  Steel  reverses  its  position. 

I  challenge  United  States  Steel  to 
place  the  needs  of  the  country  before  its 
own  corporate  secrecy.  The  cost  account- 
ing standards  are  applied  throughout 
the  Defense  Department  for  a  sound  pur- 
pose— to  make  sure  that  all  contracts  can 
be  measured  by  the  same  yardstick. 

If  any  individual  American  told  the 
Government  he  would  not  pay  his  taxes 
or  carry  through  on  some  contract  unless 
the  Government  took  some  favorable 
action  for  him,  that  individual  would  be 
taken  to  court  or  even  to  jail.  But  the 
corporate  giants  have  enough  power  to 
throw  around  to  get  away  with  It  unless 
the  public  speaks  out. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Board  continues  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  as  Congress  intended,  de- 
spite the  zealous  efforts  of  a  few  power- 
ful corporations,  their  lobbyists,  and 
some  in  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  Itself  who  seek  to  imdercut  the 
Board's  work. 

Other  elements  of  the  Government 
should  emulate  this  example.  Applicable 
laws  and  regulations  should  be  enforced 
on  an  equal  basis  regardless  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  groups  involved.  All 
too  often  the  many  champions  of  indus- 


try within  and  outside  the  Government 
succeed  in  circumventing  these  laws  and 
regulations. 

As  recently  as  May  1975,'  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clements  extolled  the 
"military-Industrial  partnership"  and 
noted: 

We  in  defense  must  always  recognize  the 
equities  Involved  In  aU  our  contractual  rela- 
tlonslilps,  and  treat  our  defense  Industries  aa 
partners  In  the  security  of  o\ir  country. 

Few  would  dispute  the  need  for  equi- 
table cooperation  between  the  military 
and  industrial  sectors  but  industry  ploys 
to  exploit  the  Nation's  dependence  on  it 
must  be  repudiated.  The  Insistence  of  the 
Cost  Accoimting  Standards  Board  upon 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  a  welcome 
event  in  defense  contracting  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  actions  of  United 
States  Steel  in  this  regard  stand  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  vast  majority  of 
responsible  Government  contractors 
who  regularly  comply  with  cost  ac- 
counting standards. 

United  States  Steel,  however.  Is  a  sep- 
arate case.  Not  only  has  the  firm  been 
involved  in  this  ultimatum  to  the  Navy, 
it  also  is  currently  being  sued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  cease  and 
desist  from  issuing  identical  bids  on 
steel  supplied  to  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.  The  suit  is 
pending  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  order  to  pursue  this  matter  in 
greater  depth,  I  intend  to  hold  hearings 
during  August  to  determine  the  poten- 
tial impact  on  the  shipbuilding  program 
of  the  United  States  Steel  refusal  to 
supply  sole  source  materials. 

In  the  few  remaining  minutes  I  have, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
United  States  Steel  has  no  real  alibi  at 
all.  What  do  they  say,  what  reason  do 
they  give  for  violating  the  law?  Well, 
No.  1.  they  say  only  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  their  business  Is  with  the 
Government. 

No.  2.  they  say  they  now  have  a  com- 
plex accounting  system. 

No.  3,  they  say  that  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  It  would  be  necessary, 
they  think,  to  revise  the  accoimting  sys- 
tem and  it  might — it  Just  might — be 
costly  to  them  if  they  had  to  do  so. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
is  a  pitifully  Inadequate  excuse  for  vio- 
lating the  law.  The  law  requires  very 
clearly  that  defense  contractors  must 
comply  with  certain  cost  accoimting 
standards  which  are  uniform  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Congress,  the  press,  and 
others,  to  know  what  the  costs  are  and 
what  the  proflts  are  of  these  corpora- 
tions. 

United  States  Steel  is  really  In  the  po- 
sition of  being  able  to  wreck  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board,  and  it  is  my 
understanding,  if  they  succeed  In  this, 
the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
will,  in  effect,  be  out  of  existence  and  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  President,  United  States  Steel  has 
a  long  record  of  refusing  to  furnish  costs 
or  pricing  data  and,  I  might  point  out, 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
1965  found  this: 

since  the  enactment  of  the  Truth  in  Ne- 
gotiations Act,  there  has  been  a  continuing 
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problem  Involving  the  Inability  4f 
and  Its  prime  contractors  to  obtiln 
prtclng  data  from  United  States 
poratlon  and  Lukens  Steel  Compiiny 
as  other  steel  companies.  A  QA<J 
the    Congress   of   the   United 
June  28,  1965. 


Sates 


priclr  g 


the 


Then  in  1972  came  anothe' 
port,  dated  July  7,  points  ou  , 
fusals  to  furnish  cost  or  ^__. 
HY-80  steel  by  Annco  and 
as  well  as  a  continuation  of 
by  United  States  Steel  and 

Mr.   President,    these    . 

very  important  to  our  country, 
vide  many  jobs.   They  serve 
mously  important  and  useful 
vital  purpose,  for  our  society 
economy.  But  just  because 
and  just  because  they  are 

just  because  they  are  rich 

cause  they  have  friends  in  h 
does  not  mean  they  should  be 
violate  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

sent  that  certain  correspondei^e 
ing  this  case  be  printed  at 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
spondence  was  ordered  ta  be 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

JtTLT 

Dr.  John  J.  Bennett. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Department    of    Defense 

DC. 
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Dear  Dr.  Bennett:  Thla  Is  In 
your  letter  of  July  14  ,  1975,  (H-.  _ 
requested  that  waivers  of  the  Cosi 
Ing  Standards  clause  be  approve! 
subcontracts  with  United  States 
poratlon.  The  subcontracts,  which 
flasks,  torold  rings  and  steel  plate 
steel,  are  to  be  awarded  under 
tracts  for  submarine  construction 

the  U.S.  Navy  with  the  Electric 

of  General  Dynamics  Corporation 

The    Board    may    grant 
waivers  to  Its  requirements  upon 
mlnatlon  that  such  exemptions 
are  "appropriate  and  consistent  w 
poses  sought  to  be  achieved"  by 
91-379.  One  of  those  piu-poses  is 
uniformity    and    consistency    in 
accounting   principles   followed 
contracto«8  and  subcontractors 
eral    contracts."    Any    exemption 
which  the  Board  determines   to 

creases  from  the  purpose  of 

unformlty.  So  long  as  waivers  . 
seldom  sought  and  granted  only  1 
situations,    the   Board's   actions 

promoting  uniformity  and 

been    appropriate    to    the    purposi 
91-379.  ^^ 

To   grant   the   waiver   requested 
Steel  might  well  encourage  walvei 
by  others  in  similar  situations.  If 
were  to  grant  such  waivers,  that 
to  the  establishment  of  a  com 
erful  group  of  industries  who  woujd 

source  suppliers  of  essential 

but  who  would  have  succeeded 
exemption  from  the  CAS  clause.  On 
hand  there  would  also  exist  a 
group  of  contractors,  in  many  casei 
sources,  who  do  accept  the  CAS  reqi 
to  some  extent  because  members  of 
group  are  dependent  on  Oovernmen  ; 

for  continued  existence.  This 

create  a  substantial  departure  from 
utory  objectives  of  uniformity  ant 
ency  and  would  Indicate  that  suc^ 
are  not  the  kind  contemplated  by  P 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  after 
Ing  the  information  furnished  In 
the  request  for  waivers  for  the 
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subcontracts,  the  Board  has  concluded  that 
the  request  must  be  denied. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHtm    SCHOBNHAUT, 

Executive  Secretary. 

JULT  30,  1975. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  V.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
my  letter  of  February  20,  1973,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  I  am  writing  to  report  on 
a  recent  action  taken  by  the  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board  on  a  request  for  waiver 
of  the  requirement  to  Include  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  clause  In  five  subcon- 
tracts to  be  placed  with  U.S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion by  General  Dynamics,  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision, under  prime  contracts  for  nuclear 
submarines. 

The  circumstances  surroimdlng  the  sub- 
contracts and  the  action  taken  by  the  Board 
are  as  follow: 

U.S.  Steel  Corporation — HY-80  Steel.  Five 
subcontracts  totaling  $6,981,221  were  involved 
In  the  request  for  waiver.  The  subcontracts 
are  for  air  flasks,  torold  rings  and  steel  plate 
all  made  of  HY-80  steel  and  used  in  construc- 
tion of  the  SSH  688  and  Trident  classes  of 
submarines.  There  are  no  other  sources  avail- 
able to  satisfy  the  Government's  require- 
ments on  a  timely  basis  for  these  Items,  since 
possible  other  sources  either  lack  the  capabil- 
ity of  manufacturing  the  particular  Items  or 
presently  hold  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment which  require  utilization  of  their  exist- 
ing capabUity  for  manufacture  of  HY-80  steel 
for  the  next  two  years.  U.S.  Steel  has  refused 
to  accept  the  CAS  provision  on  the  grounds 
that  only  one  half  of  one  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness Is  Government  related,  that  it  has  a  very 
elaborate  corporate  standardized  accounting 
system  at  present  and  that  the  volume  of 
Government  business  does  not  justifv 
changes. 

The  Board  denied  the  requested  waiver  on 
the  grounds  that  such  a  waiver  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  statutory  objectives  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  91-379.  A  further  ex- 
planation of  the  Board's  position  In  this  mat- 
ter Is  contained  in  its  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  replying  to  the  request  for 
waiver.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  attached  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  request  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Chairman. 

XT        ,,  J^^Tf  14.  1975. 

Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Chairman,  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Staats:  Pursuant  to  4  CFR  331  30 
It  Is  requested  that  waivers  of  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  clause  be  approved  for 
five  subcontracts  with  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  The  attached  paper  provides 
information  required  under  4  CFR  331  30(c) 
(1)  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  procure- 
ment situation  existing  at  this  time 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  response 
from  the  CAS  Board  by  the  end  of  July  1975 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Bennett, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics) 
Attachment.  ' ' 

Information 

In  compliance  with  4  CFR  331.30(c)(1) 
the  following  information  is  submitted- 

&.  Subcontractor  Refusal.  For  the  reasons 
hereinafter  Indicated  in  (h)  (1)  below.  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  adamantly  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards clause  In  a  number  of  subcontracts  In- 
volving the  construction  of  nuclear  subma- 
rines for  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 
by  General  Dynamics,  Electric  Boat  Division. 


as  prime  contractor.  Pertinent  details  of  the 
relevant  contractual  arrangements  are  also 
set  forth  below. 

b.  Prior  Acceptance  of  CAS  Clause.  Infor- 
mation recently  coming  to  our  attention 
shov«rs  that  American  Bridge  Division  of  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation  accepted  prime  contract 
N-00025-74-C-0005  dated  16  August  1973— 
with  the  CAS  clause.  This  contract  was  for 
repair  of  a  1200  foot  VLF  antenna  that  was 
in  danger  of  collapse.  The  initial  award  was 
for  $439,500  and  final  price  was  $736,000. 

c.  Identification  of  Subcontracts.  The  sub- 
contracts here  Involved  fall  into  three  cate- 
gories. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  involves  the  follow- 
ing  two  proposed  subcontracts  under  prime 
contract  N00024-74-C-0206,  valued  at  $769,- 
923,000,  for  the  construction  of  eleven  SSN 
688  Class  submarines: 

Air  Flasks,  P.O.  No.  K-5077-701,  $4,581,666 
Air  Flasks,  P.O.  No.  K-5235-102,  $780,494.  * 
Both  of  these  proposed  subcontracts  have 
been    unconditionally    refused     by    United 
States  Steel  pending  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  CAS  problem. 

(2)  The  second  category  Involves  one  sub- 
contract, under  the  above  SSN  688  prime 
contract,  which  was  accepted  by  United 
States  Steel  on  condition  that  a  CAS  waiver 
be  obtained.  This  subcontract,  upon  which 
there  has  been  some  performance,  is  as 
follows : 

Torold  Rings,  P.O.  No.  K-5056-700,  $1  - 
019,518. 

(3)  The  third  category  Involves  two  sub- 
contracts for  HY-80  steel  plate  which  were 
accepted  by  United  States  Steel  on  condi- 
tion that  a  CAS  waiver  be  obtained  One  of 
them  Is  under  the  above  SSN  688  prime  con- 
tract: and  the  other  Is  under  prime  con- 
tract N00024-75-C-2014,  valued  at  $759  200  - 
000.  for  development  and  construction  of  the 
lead  Trident  submarine  and  two  follow  boats 
Thev  are  identified  as  follows: 

SSN  68«.  P.O.  No.  K-5065-700.  $457  955 
Trident.  P.O.  No.  K-7039-801.  $141  588 
■The  purchase  order  for  the  Trident  covers 
only  the  lead  submarine  and  Is  needed  to 
supplement  Initial  quantities  of  HY-80  steel 
plate  bought  under  long  lead  time  authority 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  clause  and  some  quan- 
tltv  of  such  plate  alreadv  in  stock  at  Electric 
Boat.  Deliveries  under  this  purchase  order 
were  originally  scheduled  to  commence  In 
December.  1974.  Althouih  the  plate  was  put 
Into  production,  deliveries  were  not  com- 
menced until  March  1975.  However,  all  re- 
maining steel  plate  for  the  lead  submarine 
has  now  been  shioped.  The  purchase  order 
for  the  SSN  688  Class  covers  the  full  quantity 
of  plate  needed  for  the  eleven  submarines 
covered  by  the  prime  contract.  It  is  under- 
stood that  plate  for  one  and  one  half  ship- 
sets  has  been  fabricated  and  delivered. 
Although  the  purchase  order  calls  for  de- 
liveries of  significant  quantities  every  three 
to  four  months,  with  completion  scheduled 
for  November.  1977.  Electric  Boat  does  not 
know  when  United  States  Steel  will  resume 
deliveries. 

d.  Prior  Prime  Contract  Awards.  The  totals 
of  all  Department  of  Defense  crime  contracts 
with  United  States  Steel  during  the  three 
prior  fiscal  vears  and  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  FY  1975  are  as  follows: 

1972   $18,763,000 

1973    71.714.000 

1974    15,850.000 

1975  (first  8  months) 4.968.000 

e.  Nonavailability  of  Other  Sources.  No 
other  source  is  available  to  satisfy  the  Gov- 
ernment's needs  on  a  timely  basis  for  HY-80 
steel  plate.  The  same  Is  true  for  the  torold 
rings  and  the  air  flasks,  both  of  which  are 
made  from  HY-80  steel. 

(1)  Steel  Plate.  Although  both  Lukens 
Steel  Company  and  Armco  Steel  Corporation 
have  a  present  capability  to  produce  HY-80 
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steel,  their  combined  capacity  is  only  about 
20%  that  of  United  States  Steel.  They  were, 
nevertheless,  solicited  by  Electric  Boat  for  the 
above  purchase  orders  but  did  not  submit 
offers.  It  is  understood  that  both  Lukens  and 
Armco  have  a  backlog  of  rated  orders  for 
HY-80  steel  to  cover  ship  overhauls  and  new 
construction  in  various  Navy  and  commercial 
shipyards,  which  will  take  longer  than  two 
years  to  fill.  These  orders  have  been  placed 
through  the  Defense  Industrial  Supply  Cen- 
ter and  it  Is  understood  that  none  of  them 
involves  an  amount  exceeding  $100,000;  and, 
so  far,  the  acceptance  of  CAS  has  not  surfaced 
as  an  issue  with  either  of  these  companies. 
Although  the  Trident  carries  a  DX  priority 
rating,  which  would  come  ahead  of  other 
rated  orders  including  the  DO  rating  appli- 
cable to  the  SSN  655  contract.  It  would  not 
be  feasible  for  either  of  these  sources  to  All 
the  Trident  requirements  for  HY-80  steel 
plate  in  the  wider  (147"  or  wider)  widths. 
Armco  has  never  produced  plates  In  the  wider 
bands  and  has  no  facilities  for  such  produc- 
tion. Although  Lukens  has  produced  plate  In 
the  wider  bands,  It  has  not  done  so  In  recent 
years.  It  has  an  old  186"  plant  not  now  In 
use  and  Is  now  Interested  in  producing  only 
the  narrow  plate.  Electric  Boat  recently  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  obtaining  wide  HY- 
80  plate  from  Lukens  In  order  to  ease  pres- 
sure under  the  Trident  contract. 

However,  this  possibility  was  ruled  out  by 
Electric  Boat  because  It  was  anticipated  that 
use  of  the  old  plant  would  result  in  a  greatly 
Increased  risk  of  rejection  which  Electric 
Boat  was  unwilling  to  assume  because  of 
the  potential  adverse  Impact  on  the  Trident 
delivery  schedule.  A  further  complicating 
factor  was  Lukens'  tinwilUngness  to  under- 
take this  production  unless  It  received  pro- 
tection from  the  cost  Impact  of  the  in- 
creased rejection  rate.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  Is  the  only  other  concern  that 
has  produced  HY-80  steel  plate,  but  it  left 
the  entire  field  of  high  yield  steel  products 
over  eight  years  ago  because  of  a  number 
of  factors  including  low  demand  and  high 
environmental  protection  costs.  In  view  of 
the  nationwide  steel  shortage  and  allocation 
system,  it  is  necessary,  to  utilize  all  three  of 
the  currently  available  sources  of  HY-80 
plate  to  satisfy  the  Navy's  overall  shipbuild- 
ing program. 

(2)  Air  Flasks. — Electric  Boat  has  advised 
that  the  development  of  capability  In  this 
area  would  require  skilled  metal  workers  and 
welders,  the  necessary  experience,  and  unique 
tooling  and  facilities  involving  a  major 
Investment.  To  date,  only  United  States 
Steel  has  manufactured  these  fiasks  which 
are  very  large  high  pressure  steel  bottles 
made  of  HY-80  steel  and  are  sub-safe  com- 
ponents. Several  companies.  Including  Luk- 
ens, Armco,  and  Taylor  Forge,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  capable  of  developing  flask 
manufacturing  capability  and  were  solicited 
by  Electric  Boat.  While  bomb  bodies  are 
manufactured  similarly  and  in  the  past 
smaller  flasks  have  been  made  by  convert- 
ing bomb  bodies,  fiasks  for  the  Trident  and 
688  submarines  are  much  larger  and  have 
tighter  specifications  than  any  bomb  ever 
built  in  any  quantity.  Lukens  and  Armco 
elected  not  to  bid  because  of  lack  of  In- 
terest in  developing  a  capability.  Taylor  bid 
but  Its  bid  was  83%  higher  than  that  of 
United  States  Steel.  Because  of  Taylor's  com- 
plete lack  of  experience  In  the  field  and  Its 
unreasonable  price.  Electric  Boat  did  not 
consider  the  Taylor  bid  realistic.  Moreover, 
since  both  of  the  bids  received  were  for 
prices  In  effect  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Elec- 
tric ^oat  properly  did  not  consider  that  the 
subcontracts  awarded  to  United  States  Steel 
could  be  considered  as  coming  within  the 
exception  to  the  term  "negotiated  subcon- 
tract", as  defined  In  4  CFR  331.20(f);  and, 
thus,  the  imposition  of  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Is  mandatory  unless  a  waiver  is 
granted. 


(3)  ToToid  Rings. — The  torold  rings  are  a 
part  of  the  HY-80  steel  skeleton  of  the  sub- 
marine and  are  used  to  join  the  cylindrical 
portion  of  the  inner  pressure  hull  to  the 
conical  portion.  The  production  of  these 
rings  requires  a  large  capital  investment  for 
Initial  manufacture  and  extensive  machining. 
Only  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Corporation, 
Boston,  MA.,  has  the  necessary  casting  fa- 
cility and  machining  capability  to  make 
these  rings.  It  performs  this  work  under  a 
second-tier  subcontract  with  United  States 
Steel  which  furnishes  the  required  HY-80 
steel.  This  second-tier  contractor  has  refused 
to  perform  this  work  for  the  other  producers 
of  HY-80  steel  or  any  organization  other 
than  United  States  Steel. 

/.    Current    Alternative    Considerations. — 

(1)  United  States  Steel,  because  of  a  re- 
duced demand  in  recent  years  coupled  with 
environmental  Impact  problems,  has  decided 
to  cease  production  of  wide  plate  at  Its  Gary, 
Indiana,  plant.  Since  It  is  not  feasible  to  fill 
the  existing  Trident  wide  plate  requirement 
for  the  two  follow  ships  from  any  other 
source.  It  appears  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
permit  substitution  of  112  Inch  HY-80  steel 
plate  for  the  wide  plate.  Since  this  revision 
opens  up  the  possibility  of  Lukens  and  Armco 
being  considered  as  sources  for  this  require- 
ment. Electric  Boat  anticipates  soliciting 
them  along  with  United  States  Steel  for 
this  purpose.  If  either  Lukens  or  Armco 
should  receive  an  award  the  highest  (DX) 
priority  rating  assigned  to  the  Trident  will 
cause  delayed  deliveries  on  other  orders 
which  these  concerns  have  already  received 
for  other  priority  requirements.  Further- 
more, It  Is  not  known  whether  Lukens  or 
Armco  will  be  any  more  receptive  to  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  than  United  States 
Steel.  Based  on  past  history,  as  recounted  in 
h.  (2)  to  (5)  below,  it  would  be  surprising 
if  they  were.  In  order  to  meet  the  mandatory 
delivery  date  of  April  1980,  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  all  deliveries  of  HY-80  plate  for  the 
second  submarine  to  be  completed  by  early 
Spring  1976.  The  corresponding  deadlines 
for  the  third  submarine  are  eight  months 
after  those  for  the  second  submarine.  In 
order  to  meet  the  mandatory  delivery  sched- 
ule for  the  two  follow  submarines.  Electric 
Boat  plans  to  make  an  award  of  a  subcon- 
tract, following  resoUcltatlon,  by  August 
1975.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  proposed 
procurement  Is  $350,000. 

(2)  As  Indicated  in  e.  (2)  and  e.  (3) 
above,  there  appear  to  be  no  practical  altern- 
atives for  meeting  the  current  requirements 
of  the  Trident  and  SSN  688  contracts  regard- 
ing air  fla.sks  and  torold  rings. 

g.  Future  Procurements. — On  the  basis  of 
current  knowledge,  the  Navy  has  little  pros- 
pect of  breaking  away  from  major  reliance 
on  United  States  Steel  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  submarines  and  other 
major  Naval  vessels  even  though  It  should 
become  possible  to  Introduce  additional 
sources  or  Increase  procurement  from  exist- 
ing sources  for  one  or  more  of  the  Items 
involved. 

( 1 )  HY-80  Steel  Plate.  There  is  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  establishing  additional 
sources  of  supply  for  future  procurements  of 
HY-80  steel  plate.  For  example.  Bethlehem 
has  recently  reaffirmed  prior  information  that 
It  is  likely  to  be  Interested  in  again  pro- 
ducing HY-80  steel  plate  even  though  it  now 
has  available  a  basic  oxygen  furnace,  employ- 
ing a  recently  developed  process  which  would 
permit  production  of  HY-80  steel  within 
EPA  standards  without  Incurring  significant 
additional  costs.  While  Bethlehem  Indicated 
that  year-round  production  of  HY-80  would 
be  profitable,  the  quantities  covered  by  the 
Navy's  anticipated  annual  demand  would 
require  only  a  few  days  of  unprofitable  pro- 
duction even  if  Bethlehem  received  every 
award.  Under  these  circumstances.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  untimely  to  attempt  to  ascer- 


tain Bethlehem's  attitude  regarding  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards.  Accordingly,  and  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  in  the  mandatory 
width  of  HY-80  steel  plate  for  the  two 
follow  boats  under  the  Trident  contract  and 
the  consequent  possible  consideration  of 
Lukens  and  Armco  for  this  revised  require- 
ment, primary  reliance  on  United  States 
Steel  will  still  be  required  for  major  ship- 
building programs  and,  particularly,  for  those 
calling  for  tight  delivery  schedules,  such  as 
the  Trident  and  the  SSN  688. 

(2)  Air  Flasks.  Since  neither  Lukens  nor 
Armco  appiear  to  be  interested  in  producing 
the  air  flasks  and,  with  the  single  exception 
indicated  in  e.  (2)  above,  bomb  body  and 
other  manufacturers  have  not  expressed  an 
Interest,  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  anticipate 
the  establLshment  of  any  additional  soiirces 
of  supply  for  this  Item  on  future  procure- 
ments. 

(3) )  Toroid  Rings.  In  regard  to  the  torold 
rings,  the  question  of  obtaining  this  Item  by 
prime  contract  or  direct  first  tier  subcon- 
tract will  be  reexamined;  however.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  HY-80  steel  from  which  they 
are  manufactured  will  have  to  come  from 
United  States  Steel  unless  Chicago  Bridge 
and  Iron  Corporation  can  be  Induced  to 
change  Its  existing  policy  and  Lukens  or 
Armco  is  otherwise  able  to  supply  the  steel. 

h.  Other  Background  Information. — 

(1)  Subcontractors  Position.  The  United 
States  Steel  position  In  refusing  to  accept 
the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  clause  la 
stated  as  follows: 

(a)  Only  \^  %  of  Its  business  Is  Govern- 
ment related. 

(b)  It  presently  has  a  very  elaborate 
standardized  corporate  accounting  system. 
The  imposition  of  the  specific  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  would  require  possibly  far- 
reaching  changes  to  the  accounting  system, 
the  consequences  of  which  cannot  fully  be 
evaluated  at  this  time.  The  volume  of  Gov- 
ernment business  does  not  Justify  the  pos- 
sible consequences. 

(c)  The  law  is  unreasonable  when  applied 
to  this  business  situation. 

(d)  This  is  a  fully  considered  corporate 
position  relative  to  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards. 

(2)  Noncompetitive  Practices;  Cease  and 
Desist  Order.  The  steel  Industry  has  had  a 
long  history  of  noncompetitive  practices.  In- 
cluding the  Identical  mill  pricing  of  alloy 
steels.  As  a  result,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, on  August  10,  1951,  acting  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended 
(15  use.  55  41-58),  Issued  Its  "Report, 
Findings  as  to  the  Facts,  and  Order"  to  ceaise 
and  desist  from  price  fixing  practices  In  a 
proceeding  wherein  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  foxir  steel  companies  discussed 
herein,  and  many  other  steel  companies  as 
defendants,  were  charged  with  violating  Sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  Section  45(a)). 
The  CommLsslon's  report,  findings,  and  order 
(Issued  as  a  consent  order),  is  reported  In 
48  P.T.C.  139,  et  seq. 

(3)  Refusal  to  Furnish  Cost  or  Pricing 
Data:  1965  GAO  Report.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  (PX.  87- 
653,  10  U.S.C.  S  2306(f)),  there  has  been  a 
continuing  problem  Involving  the  Inability 
of  the  Navy  and  Its  prime  contractors  to  ob- 
tain cost  or  pricing  data  from  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  Lukens  Steel  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  other  steel  companies.  A 
GAO  Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  dated  June  28.  1965,  (OSD  case  *t2119) 
covered  the  five-year  review  of  procurements 
by  the  Navy  and  its  prime  contractors  valued 
at  about  $106  million.  In  support  of  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  submarines  and  other 
Navy  vessels.  The  report  disclosed  that,  on 
the  basis  of  costs  Incurred,  profits  by  United 
States  Steel  were  14.5  percent  and  by  Lukens, 
27  percent.  The  Navy's  reply  to  this  report 
states  that  it  had  regularly  reported  the  pat- 
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tern  of  Identical  pricing  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Ccunmlsslon. 
It  also  called  attention  to  the  fait  that  the 
Attorney  General's  report  entitled  "Identical 
Bidding  In  Public  Procurement",  dated  July 
1964,  and  covering  calendsir  year  1962  pur- 
chases, reflects  (In  Table  I.  on  pa  [e  13)  the 
Federal  Supply  Classification  Pro<  uct  Cate- 
gories   which    most    frequently    e  [perlenced 
Identical  bidding;  and  the  top  Iten  on  that 
list  Is  "Plate  Sheet  and  Strip,  Iron  i.nd  Steel". 
The  Navy  noted  that  It  was  making  this  ob- 
servation to  suggest   the  possible  need  for 
Oovernment-wlde  attention.  It  was  also  noted 
that,  since  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Ti  ade  Com- 
mission overlaps  to  some  extent  In  the  anti- 
trust field,  it  had  been  agreed  between  these 
agencies  that  the  Federal  Trade  Cdmmisslon 
would  pursue  the  matter.  Although  the  reply 
further  stated   that   the   Navy   would   make 
every  effort  to  obtain  certified  cost  or  pricing 
data,   neither  the  Navy  nor   its  pime  con- 
tractors have  been  able  to  obtain  s  uch  data. 
(4)   1972  GAO  Report.  A  further  GAO  Re- 
port (B-148722,  dated  July  7,  1972,  OSD  Case 
No.  3499),  points  out  refusals  to  fu'nlsh  cost 
or  pricing  data  for  HY-80  steel  by  /  rmco  and 
Bethlehem  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the 
refusals  by  United  States  Steel  anil  Lukens. 
It  is  further  reported  that,  althoug  i  manda- 
tory orders  could   be  Issued  undei    the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  neither  tha'    Act  nor 
any  other  existing  law  compelled  thi  furnish- 
ing of  cost  or  pricing  data  to  establish  the 
reasonableness  of  the  prices  for  pro<  ucts  fur- 
nished under  such  orders.  AttentU  n  Is  also 
called  to  the  Navy's  correspondence  with  the 
Federal  Trade   Commission   relating   to  en- 
forcement of  the  1951  cease  and  dei  1st  order. 
Initially,  the  Commission  Investlgat  on  stem- 
ming from  a  1964  Navy  letter  resul»d  In  an 
opinion  that  there  was  Insufficient  evidence 
to  prove  a  conspiracy  in  the  subn  Isslon  of 
bids  for  HY-80  steel  plate.  Howeve',  follow- 
ing a  further  Navy  letter  In  1971,  I  he  Com- 
mission  reopened   the   matter  to  determine 
whether  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the 
1951  order. 

(5)  Suit  to  Enforce  Cease  and  Des  st  Order. 
On  June  18,  1974,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission instituted  a  suit  under  action  16 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended  (15  VS.C.  556(b))  agatist  both 
United  States  Steel  and  Lukens;  and,  pur- 
suant to  Sections  5(1)  and  5(m)  of  said  Act, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  5345(1)  anc,  and  45 
(n) ) ,  it  is  seeking  a  permanent  Inju:  ictlon  to 
enforce  the  1951  cease  and  desist  a  rder  and 
exact  civil  penalties,  which  could  az  lount  to 
as  much  as  $10,000  per  day,  for  vlolitions  of 
said  order  allegedly  extending  over  a  period 
of  at  least  five  years.  The  complain  ;  specifi- 
cally alleges  that  both  companies,  li  seeking 
subcontracts  for  HY-80  and  HY-1 00  steel 
plate  from  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company  "employed  pricLng  and 
freight  factors  so  as  to  Insure  that  t  lelr  bids 
were  Identical";  and  it  further  allejes  that, 
"pursuant  to  arrangements  with  an<  cooper- 
ation of  Newport",  these  companies  were 
permitted  to  "adjust  said  bids  up  or  down 
after  original  submission  so  as  to  Insure 
price  Identity  and  maintenance  ind  the 
avoidance  of  pricing  differentials  oi  HY-80 
and  HY-lOO".  This  case  is  currently  pending 
in  the  United  States  District  Courl  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  Civil  Actior  No.  74- 
926. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideni .  to  the 
extent  that  I  have  a  minute  or  tiwo  left, 
on  another  subject,  today  marks  the  last 
day  that  the  Senate  will  meet  th|s  sum- 
mer. This  has  been  a  reasonably  produc- 
tive season,  in  my  opinion.  We  hsiie  dealt 
with  many  of  the  Important  Issue  i  which 


have  faced  us  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

However,  we  have  not  dealt  with  one 
of  the  most  basic  issues  of  human  dignity 
which  has  faced  us.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention has  awaited  action  now  for  a 
generation :  a  quarter-century  has  passed 
since  this  treaty  was  first  laid  before  this 
body.  Think  about  that.  A  full  generation 
has  been  born  and  grown  to  manhood 
while  the  Senate  has  procrastinated. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  on  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  is  the  Senate's  business.  This 
President  and  five  other  Presidents  have 
asked  us  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. We  have  failed  to  act  on  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty,  although  we  can  and  we 
should,  because  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  alone. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  long  stood 
for  certain  basic  principles.  I  think  that 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  sanctity  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  right  of  an  ethnic  or 
religious  group  to  carry  on  its  customs, 
are  two  of  these  principles.  We  ought  to 
affirm  these  principles.  To  do  less  Is  to 
give  to  our  yoimger  successors  less  than 
they  deserve.  We  should  have  ratified 
this  treaty  long  ago.  It  is  disgraceful  that 
in  all  these  years,  the  Senate  has  been 
unable  to  declare  itself  opposed  to  mass 
murder. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  in  all  these 
years,  with  some  75  countries  already 
having  ratified  the  treaty,  with  every 
major  country  in  the  world  having  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  we  will  not  outlaw  geno- 
cide. What  is  genocide?  It  is  the  planned, 
premeditated  destruction  of  a  peo- 
ple. This  treaty,  which  was  initially 
promoted  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, was  accepted  by  the  United  Nations 
at  the  Instigation  of  President  Harry 
Truman,  has  been  supported,  as  I  say, 
by  every  President  since,  has  been  lan- 
guishing in  the  Senate  for  all  these 
years. 

I  hope  that  our  return  after  Labor 
Day  will  see  us  ready  to  promptly  ratify 
that  treaty.  I  might  say  not  only  has 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  worked  very  hard  on  it, 
but  lately  the  new  young  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone >  has  worked  ex- 
tremely hard;  has  talked  to,  I  think,  a 
number  of  Senators  who  are  in  positions 
to  be  helpful  on  this  matter;  has  made 
some  suggestions  as  to  how  we  might 
modify  the  treaty  with  reservations  to 
make  It  more  acceptable,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that,  with  that  kind  of  initiative  and 
that  kind  of  support,  the  treaty  may  be 
ratified. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

if  the  Senator  will  withhold  that 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TTie  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Is  recognized. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  control  of  any  time  that  was  not 
used  on  the  previous  orders. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES  REPEATS  MIS- 
TAKES OF  1972  SOVIET  GRAIN 
DEAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States,  through  its  recent 
grain  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  July  of 
this  year,  seems  to  be  repeating  the  disas- 
trous events  of  the  1972  "great  grain  rob- 
bery" all  over  again.  To  help  illustrate 
this  point,  let  me  review  the  events  of 
1972. 

The  Soviet  grain  harvest  for  that  year 
turned  out  to  be  unusually  bad,  less  than 
169  million  tons,  a  drop  of  over  15  million 
tons  from  1971.  In  order  to  meet  in- 
creases in  livestock  production  the  So- 
viets turned  to  the  United  States  and 
world  grain  markets  to  make  up  the  def- 
icit through  large  grain  imports.  U.S. 
grain  companies.  Cook,  CargiU,  Continen- 
tal Grain  and  others,  made  secret  con- 
tracts to  sell  the  U.S.S.R.  record  amounts 
of  grain  at  low  prices,  about  $1.50  a 
bushel  at  that  time. 

So  secret  were  the  agreements,  in  fact, 
that  the  competing  grain  dealers  were 
apparently  unaware  that  there  were  sev- 
eral negotiations  going  on  simultane- 
ously and  were  therefore  unaware  of  the 
overall  dimensions  of  the  total  grain  deal. 
When  the  agreements  were  concluded  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  bought  29  million  tons  of 
grain  from  the  United  States,  19  million 
of  that  in  wheat,  almost  one-quarter  of 
the  total  U.S.  wheat  crop  for  1972.  As 
Secretary  Butz  and  the  Soviets  warmly 
congratulated  each  other  on  "the  spirit 
of  detente,"  the  resulting  grain  shortage 
in  the  United  States  caused  wheat  prices 
to  skyrocket  to  over  $2.50  a  bushel  and 
nearly  scrape  $6  at  the  end  of  1973.  This 
was  the  first  large-scale  dose  of  fuel  to 
fire  the  double-digit  infiatlon  whose 
effects  we  are  still  living  with. 

In  1973  and  1974  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
perienced record  grain  harvests  but  this 
year,  a  severe  drought  in  Kazakhstan 
and  other  wheat  producing  areas  has 
caused  the  Soviets  to  once  again  turn  to 
the  United  States  for  a  helping  hand. 
Current  estimates  place  Soviet  grain 
production  for  1975  at  185  million  metric 
tons,  a  very  considerable  decrease  from 
the  initial  prediction  of  237  million  tons 
made  earlier,  and  there  is  no  real  assur- 
ance that  the  Soviets  will  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing 185  million  tons.  On  July  16,  Cook 
Industries  Inc.  sold  the  U.S.S.R.  2.2  mil- 
lion tons  of  winter  wheat  as  CargiU  Inc. 
annoimced  it  was  completing  arrange- 
ments for  another  1.3  million  tons  to  be 
sold  to  the  Soviets.  Continental  Grain 
stepped  into  the  act  with  large  sales  of 
com,  bringing  total  U.S.  grain  sales  In 
1975  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  of  July  31 
to  10  million  tons,  4.2  million  tons  of 
wheat,  4.5  million  tons  of  com  and  11 
million  tons  of  barley — in  expectation  of 
sales,  grain  prices  advanced  quite  sharply 
on  the  U.S.  domestic  market.  Wheat  is 
about  $3.75  a  bushel  now  compared  with 
$3.05  on  July  3  and  com  stands  at  about 
$2.80,  up  from  $2.57  on  July  3.  Now  that 
the  deals  have  been  concluded,  the  rapid 
sale  of  10  million  tons  of  U.S.  grain  to 
the  Soviets  and  the  possibility  of  another 
4-5  million  being  sold,  raises  the  question 
of  whose  interest  was  at  stake  in  those 
sales. 
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This  country  has  a  set  of  priorities  it 
should  respect  in  terms  of  demand  for 
U.S.  grain.  Our  first  priority  is  unques- 
tionably to  ourselves,  to  meet  domestic 
demand  in  all  areas  as  adequately  as 
possible  and  to  Insure  adequate  stock- 
piles in  case  of  future  crop  failures.  Once 
domestic  demand  is  ascertained,  exports 
should  take  place  on  an  ordered  basis. 
Our  first  foreign  priorities  are  to  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Western  Europe  for 
hard  currency,  then  to  "distress"  na- 
tions of  the  third  world  which  regularly 
face  severe  grain  shortages  and  starva- 
tion, and  lastly  to  our  traditional  adver- 
saries, the  Communist  countries.  In  both 
cases,  in  1972  and  in  1975,  the  U.S.  has 
acted  in  reverse  order,  putting  the  needs 
of  the  Soviet  Union  ahead  of  not  only 
other  foreign  nations  but  even  ahead  of 
domestic  demand.  This  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
policy  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  would  think  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  be  the  last  nation  which 
should  receive  priority  in  terms  of  our 
national  interest. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  however,  in 
fairness,  that  there  have  been  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  law  since  1972  spe- 
cifically to  prevent  another  grain  robbery 
from  happening.  The  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  closely  monitor  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  prevent 
exjxjrts  of  needed  goods.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  laws,  a  grain  exporter 
was  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  a  major  sale  in  excess  of  100,000 
tons  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  to  prevent 
several  sales  of  95,000  tons  each,  must 
notify  the  Department  if  total  weekly 
sales  are  in  excess  of  300,000  tons.  An 
important  amendment  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  in  1974  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  use  export  controls  to 
protect  American  consumers  from  in- 
creased demand  by  foreign  countries, 
such  as  a  crop  failure  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  also  changes  in  circumstance : 
The  Soviet  grain  shortage  is  not  as  se- 
vere now  as  it  was  then  and  Secretary 
Butz  has  stated  that  the  Soviets  will 
probably  buy  no  more  than  10  million 
tons  of  grain,  not  the  29  million  tons 
purchased  in  1972.  It  also  appears  that 
the  United  States  will  have  record  wheat 
and  corn  crops  this  year  unlike  the  crop 
shortages  we  experienced  in  1972.  There 
has  been  a  reasonable  degree  of  candor 
and  openness  about  the  July  1975  deal. 
The  major  grain  companies  reported 
their  sales  immediately  this  time  even 
though  they  were  given  a  week  to  do  so. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  also  purchased  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  from  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, suggesting  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of 
a  Soviet  crop  failure.  There  are  also  no 
Government  credits  involved  this  year — 
only  a  straight,  "cash-on-the-bushel" 
deal.  But  notwithstanding,  there  are 
serious  problems  connected  with  this 
year's  deal  that  smacks  of  the  1972  ven- 
ture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
July  25,  sharply  raised  the  estimate  of 
grain  needed  by  the  Soviets.  Secretary 
Butz  said  that  if  bad  weather  persists, 
the  U.S.S.R.  might  need  to  buy  as  much 


as  the  29  million  tons  it  bought  in  1972. 
The  Agriculture  Department  has  changed 
its  earlier  estimates  of  the  impact  on 
domestic  food  prices  large  grain  sales 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  will  have.  The  predic- 
tions of  insignificant  price  bulges  have 
now  given  way  to  higher,  more  vague 
predictions  of  price  increases  in  light  of 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  need  to 
purchase  the  same  amount  of  grain  as 
they  did  In  1972.  Whatever  those  higher 
predictions  actually  are  remain  unclear. 
Also,  on  July  24,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment issued  a  report  saying  that  U.S. 
stocks  of  wheat  for  1975  were  319  mil- 
lion bushels,  27  percent  below  2  years 
ago,  and  the  second  lowest  level  since 
1952.  Stocks  of  corn  were  put  at  1.1  bil- 
lion bushels,  21  percent  less  than  1  year 
ago,  and  the  lowest  figure  since  1952. 
Clearly  this  raises  questions  of  whether 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  sell  large 
amounts  of  grain  to  the  Soviets  without 
Incurring  shortages  and  higher  bread, 
cereal,  and  meat  prices  here  at  home. 
We  seem  to  be  in  the  same  unfortunate 
position  as  we  were  in  1972;  that  is,  in 
the  middle  of  a  grain  deal  we  do  not 
yet  fully  understand.  Moreover  the  full 
domestic  price  Impact  cannot  be  as- 
sessed. According  to  Professor  Goldman 
in  a  New  York  Times  article  of  July  31, 
it  is  the  American  consumer,  not  tlie  So- 
viet consumer,  who  will  bear  the  full 
burden  of  increased  grain  prices. 

In  1973  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  signed  the  joint  agreement  for 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
Article  II  of  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  mutual  exchange  of  agricultural  in- 
formation such  as  the  exchange  of  data 
on  current  and  future  production,  con- 
sumption, and  international  trade.  De- 
spite this  agreement  the  USDA  has  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  provide  adequate  information  on  fu- 
ture crop  estimates  and  when  grain  sales 
will  be  made.  The  July  1975  deal  was  a 
perfect  example.  The  Russians  ap- 
proached U.S.  grain  corporations  secretly 
and  suddenly  with  little  advance  warn- 
ing to  the  USDA.  What  one  must  con- 
clude from  these  almost  furtive  attempts 
to  buy  grain  from  the  United  States  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  wish  to 
cooperate  fully  in  supplying  the  United 
States  with  necessary  crop  Information. 
The  U.S.S.R.,  the  major  variable  in  the 
world  grain  market,  is  simply  not  fully 
open  to  our  assessments.  The  United 
States,  then,  should  clearly  tie  prices  and 
deliveries  of  grain  to  the  right  to  obtain 
Soviet  information  on  its  own  crop  esti- 
mates and  forecasts,  and  its  minimum/ 
maximum  estimates  on  future  grain  pur- 
chases, and  should  stop  selling  grain  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  at  conditions  detrimental  to 
our  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  an  effective 
mechanism  for  controlling  and  bargain- 
ing with  the  U.S.S.R.  to  counteract  the 
power  of  the  Soviet  Government's  mo- 
nopoly. I  am  not  going  so  far  as  to  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  a  Wheat 
Board,  as  is  used  in  Canada,  because  I 
believe  that  would  be  an  encroachment 
of  the  Government's  power  on  the  private 
sector,  but  that  might  be  necessary  in 
the  final  analysis,  but  I  do  believe  that 
our   trading   policy   with    the   U.S.SJl. 


should  be  revised  to  make  it  conform 
more  to  our  own  national  interest.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  large 
grain  companies  simply  have  not  learned 
the  lessons  of  1972,  and  if  necessary. 
Congress  should  consider  additional  leg- 
islation to  rectify  the  situation,  and  cur- 
rent legislation  on  monitoring  sales  and 
controlling  exports  should  be  more  ef- 
fectively utilized  in  our  national  interest. 
To  this  end  I  am  submitting  a  Senate 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
use  the  statutory  controls  he  has  at  his 
disposal  to  avoid  an  inflationary  impact 
on  the  United  States  economy  by  any 
sales  of  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  DEMO- 
CRATIC CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
made  yesterday  before  the  Senate  Dem- 
ocratic Conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  IXx&z  Mansfield  (D., 

Mont.)    Before   the   Senate    Democratic 

Conference,  THtrKsoAY,  JtrLY  31,  1975 

We  meet  for  the  first  time  for  a  lunch- 
eon caucus.  The  first  thing  to  mention 
is  a  reminder.  We  agreed  at  our  last 
meeting  that  each  of  us  would  limit  our 
comments  to  5  minutes  on  any  measure 
discussed,  including  time  yielded  for 
questions.  The  secretary  for  the  majority 
will  keep  time  and  signal  the  5  minutes 
if  any  of  us  is  carried  away  for  longer 
by  a  run-on  of  our  thoughts. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  de- 
lighted by  the  way  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate  Democrats  handled  themselves 
on  the  voting  rights  measure.  It  was  a 
difficult  procedural  situation  but,  once 
cloture  was  obtained,  the  subsequent 
resolution  of  the  problem  was  orderly 
and  proper  and  free  of  delay.  I  wish  I 
could  say  the  same  for  the  New  Hamp- 
shire affair.  It  was  regrettable.  In  my 
judgment,  that  the  Senate  was  unable  to 
dispose  of  this  matter  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. In  the  end,  we  had  to  acknowledge 
that  our  own  procedures  made  it  impos- 
sible to  fulfill  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities to  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
contested  election.  There  was  a  winner 
in  the  November  election  but  we  were 
unable  to  bring  ourselves  to  identify  him. 
I  am  afraid  that  a  very  bad  precedent 
has  been  set  in  this  instance  which  will 
tend  to  weaken  the  Senate's  stature  and 
authority.  But  that  Is  only  one  Senator's 
opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  Culver  proposal  to 
establish  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  to 
make  an  Independent,  Impartial  overall 
study  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  adopted 
this  proposal  on  Tuesday,  unanimously. 
I  want  to  thank  Senator  Culver  and  the 
other  members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. Senators  Metcalf,  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Ford,  Haskell,  Huddleston,  Philip  A. 
Hart,  and  Talbiadge  for  their  assist- 
ance in  this  matter.  The  minority  has 
been  completely  cooperative.  Senator 
Scott  and  I  anticipate  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  this  study  underway  very  soon, 
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to  the  end  that  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations will  be  received  in  the  Sen- 
ate before  the  close  of  next  year. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  a  matter 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Senat<  ir  Gary 
Hart  concerning  the  possibility  ol  great- 
er leadership  participation  by  junior 
Senators  in  the  worlc  of  many  subcom- 
mittees. At  my  suggestion,  he  is  elaborat- 
ing his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  specific 
proposals  which  the  leadership  will  be 
glad  to  take  up  at  a  later  confsrence. 
Those  interested  in  this  idea  shoi  Id  talk 
with  him  while  he  is  in  the  pro:ess  of 
formulating  his  proposals.  It  hsa  much 
merit. 

At  our  meeting  on  June  12,  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  directed  me  to  look 
into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  sin- 
gle committee  to  deal  with  energ:  ques- 
tions. As  a  first  step,  I  wrote  to  21  Sen- 
ate committee  chairmen  asking  t.  lem  to 
set  forth  what  they  conceive  to  b»  their 
committee's  present  scope  of  interest  and 
jurisdiction  in  energy  matters.  Letters  of 
response  have  been   received  fnim  all 
committees.  The  study  is  in  a  veiy  pre- 
liminary stage  and  a  great  deal  c  f  time 
will  be  required  to  make  a  thorou  gh  in- 
quiry into  the  possibilities.  I  would  i  intici- 
pate  appointing  an  advisory  grcup  to 
assist  us  in  delineating  a  democrati ;  posi- 
tion £is  soon  as  we  return  from  the  recess. 
In  anj'  event,  I  wUl  keep  the  conf  ;rence 
informed  of  progress  as  we  go  alon  g,  and 
I  hope  specific  proposals  can  be  adi  anced 
in  time  to  be  considered  at  the  beg;  nning 
of  the  next  Congress. 

Another  matter  I  wish  to  bring  up  on 
my  own,  today,  concerns  the  inclusion 
of  junior  Senators  on  Senate-Hous ;  con- 
ference committees.  In  general,  is  you 
know,  Senate  conferees  are  chos;n  by 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  miiority 
member  of  the  committee  which  is  seized 
of  a  measure.  It  would  seem  to  nu  most 
desirable  that  as  far  as  possible  some 
junior  members  be  included  in  each  con- 
ference. In  that  fashion,  the  llatter 
would  begin  promptly  to  gain  expeHence 
in  what  can  be  the  most  difficult  stage 
of  the  legislative  process.  I  woull  like 
some  reaction  from  the  conference  on 
this  concept. 

A  final  subject  for  possible  dLsc  ission 
relates  to  a  matter  raised  by  S<nator 
Proxmire  at  the  Policy  Comtnitt?e  on 
Tuesday.  As  I  understand  his  suggestion, 
uniform  minimum  standards  for  ques- 
tioning executive  branch  nominees  ivould 
be  established  by  the  conference  or  the 
Senate  for  nominees  before  ail  cciamlt- 
tees.  He  used  as  an  ideal  model  ia  this 
respect  the  Commerce  Committe;.  He 
felt  that  under  present  practices  wh  ereby 
each  committee  handles  interrogat  on  as 
it  sees  fit  without  guidelines,  the  £  enate 
as  a  whole  is  sometimes  shortchanged  on 
significant  information  pertinent  lo  the 
confirmation  of  appointees.  The  dscus- 
sion  in  the  Policy  Committee  on  S€  nator 
Proxmire's  proposal  was  general  and  in- 
conclusive and  the  matter  is  raised  here 
only  by  way  of  introduction.  Senator 
Proxmire  will  set  forth  his  views  st  our 
next  Conference. 

At  this  time,  I  will  call  on  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.lvfus- 
KK)  to  discuss  the  reason  for  callinfe  this 
meeting:  the  Budget  Committee  ajd  its 
responsibilities;  Senator  Muskie. 
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PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR — H.R.  6674 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  military  authorization  con- 
ference committee  report  Paul  Bruhn  of 
my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  234 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  SALES  FOR  EXPORT  OF  WHEAT 
AND  OTHER  GRAIN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
stated  and  placed  directly  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  has  no 
objection  to  this  procedure,  or  even  to 
the  resolution,  but  there  is  objection  on 
our  side  by  one  or  more  Senators  to  the 
passage  of  the  resolution.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  very  courteously 
consulted  with  me  earher  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  could  get  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  I  indicated  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  object  on  behalf  of  another 
Senator. 

So  he  is  now  exercising,  in  effect,  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  other  route 
of  asking  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration,  having  it  ob- 
jected to,  and  then  go  over  under  the 
rule. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  reason  to  object 
to  Ills  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carefully  monitor, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tion 812  of  the  AgrlciUture  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-86),  sales  and  proposed  sales  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  for  export  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  quan- 
tities of  such  sales  and  proposed  sales  are 
likely  to  have  a  substantial  Inflationary  Im- 
pact In  the  United  States  on  the  cost  of 
food  products  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
wheat  and  other  grain  or  on  the  cost  of  meat 
and  meat  products. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  If  the  President  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  the  monitoring  of  such  sales  and  proposed 
sales  and  on  the  basis  of  all  other  Informa- 
tion available  to  him,  that  such  sales  and 
proposed  sales  will  have  a  substantial  Infla- 
tionary Impact  In  the  United  States  on  the 
cost  of  such  products,  he  should  promptly 
initiate  action  under  section  4  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  further  exports  of  wheat  or  other 
grain  to  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid  or 
minimize  the  Inflationary  Impact  on  prices 
paid  by  consumers  In  the  United  States. 


THE  ENERGY  RECORD  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  passed  nearly  every  energy 
measure  advocated  in  its  program  for 
energy  suflBciency  approved  unanimously 
by  the  majority  conference  last  Feb- 
ruary. There  remain  to  be  acted  upon 
only  a  few  of  the  issues  advocated  In 
the  Senate's  energy  program.  These  in- 
clude: First,  the  creation  of  a  National 
Energy  Production  Board;  second,  a 
major  mandatory  coal  conversion  pro- 
posal; third,  a  pricing  policy  for  oil.  for 
natural  gas  and  for  utilities ;  and  fourth, 
tax  Incentives  and  penalties  that  must 
complement  the  conservation  and  pro- 
duction objectives.  These  are  the  only 
major  issues  that  remain.  They  will  be 
acted  upon  soon  after  the  Senate  returns 
from  the  statutory  recess. 

What  is  remarkable  is  not  what  re- 
mains to  be  done,  however,  it  is  what  the 
Senate  has  already  achieved  in  terms 
of  reaching  our  goal  of  energy  sufficiency 
in  order  to  obtain  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  or  dependence  upon  imports. 

For  the  Senate,  the  record  is  magnifi- 
cent. It  is  one  in  which  all  Senators  may 
take  great  pride.  To  let  that  record  speak 
for  itself,  I  list  those  billls  we  have  passed 
in  connection  with  the  goal  they  seek  to 
achieve  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  list  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Status  of  Eneegt  Related  Bills 

Goal  and  task  bill  No.  and  title,  and  passed 
Senate: 

I.  Reduce  dependence  on  foreign  oil:  H.R. 
1767— Suspend  President's  authority  to  Im- 
pose oil  Import  fees  for  90  days,  Feb.  19,  1975. 
Vetoed,  Mar.  4, 1975. 

II.  Protect  against  disruption  In  oil  Im- 
ports: S.  622 — Standby  energy  authorities. 
Apr.  10,  1975. 

S.J.  Res.  48 — Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  extended  until  Dec.  31,  1975,  Mar.  6, 
1975,  Public  Law  94-9,  Mar.  21,  1975. 

H.R.  49 — Develop  petroleum  reserves  on 
public  lands,  July  30, 1975. 

S.  677 — Establish  national  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  OfBce  In  the  PEA,  July  8,  1975. 

S.  1849 — Extend  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  to  Mar.  1,  1976,  July  15,  1975. 

S.  2173 — Permit  limited  production  from 
NPR's  In  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  July  29, 
1975. 

8.  1537 — Extend  Defense  Production  Act 
through  Sept.  30,  1977,  Aug.  1,  1975. 

ni.  Restrain  and  reshape  energy  demand: 
Hja.  4485 — Emergency  Middle  Income  Hous- 
ing Act  (Included  building  conservation  as 
title  m,  dropped  In  Conference  report) ,  Apr. 
24,  1975,  June  11,  1975,  (Vetoed,  June  24, 
1975) . 

HJl.  7014 — Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act  (titles  IV,  V),  Apr.  10,  1975. 

S.  1730 — Rail  Transportation  System,  pro- 
vide fimds  to  repair.  May  16,  1975. 

8.  281/H.R.  2051— Regional  RaU  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  amended  1975,  Jan.  29,  1975,  Pub- 
Uc  Law  94-n6,  Feb.  28, 1975. 
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H.R.  8365 — Department  of  Transportation 
appropriations  through  Sept.  30,  1976,  July 
25.  1975. 

S.  852/H.R.  4975 — Amtrak  Improvement 
Act,  supplemental  funds  for  flscal  year  1975- 
77.  May  13,  1975,  Public  Law  94-25,  May  25, 
1975. 

H.R.  4481 — Emergency  employment  appro- 
priations (Included  $700,000,000  for  railroad 
track  repair,  but  deleted  in  final  bill) ,  Apr.  25, 
1975.  May  16,  1975,   (Vetoed  May  28,  1975). 

H.Ii.  5899 — Supplemental  appropriations 
flscal  year  1975  (Included  $700,000,000  for 
railroad  track  repair,  but  deleted  In  final 
bUl) .  May  20.  1975,  June  11,  1975,  Public  Iaw 
94-32,  June  12,  1975. 

S.  1518 — Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act,  June  5,  1975. 

S.  349 — Truth  in  Energy  Act  of  1975,  July 
11.  1975. 

S.  1883 — Auto  Fuel  Economy  Act  of  1975, 
July  15,  1975. 

S.  Res.  59 — Energy  Conservation  Month, 
Feb,  5.  1975. 

S.  2063 — Home  Energy  Disclosure  Act. 

IV.  Increase  domestic  energy  supplies  (in- 
cluding energy  management  and  pricing  Is- 
sues): S.  7/H.R.  25 — Strip  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act,  Mar.  12,  1975,  Mar.  20, 
1975,  May  5,  1975.  (Vetoed,  May  20,  1975). 

S.  621 — Petroleum  price  Increase  limitation 
(sets  celling  for  all  except  "old"  oil  at  Jan.  3, 
1975  price,  C.  $11-$12  per  barrel).  May  1,  1975. 

S.  622 — Standby  energy  authorities  (title  I, 
Increase  celling  on  "old"  oil  produced  by  sec- 
ondary territory  recovery,  and  title  HI,  con- 
sen-atlcn  to  other  fuels),  Apr.  10,  1975. 

S.  994/Hil.  4224 — Supplemental  funds  for 
Improved  nuclear  safety  measures.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  $50,200,000.  Mar.  24, 
1975.  Public  Law  94-18.  Apr.   25,   1975. 

H.  Res.  427 — ^Funding  for  study  of  OCS  by 
Select  Committee,  July  30,  1975. 

S.  521 — Outer  Continental  Shelf  develop 
ment.  July  30,  1975. 

S.  834 — Amended  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  to  enable  States  to  use  funds  from 
development  of  oU  shale  for  purposes  other 
than  public  roads  and  schools,  Apr.  22,  1975. 

S.  586 — Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
amendments,  July  16,  1975. 

H.R.  2166 — Tax  Reduction  Act  (Includes 
Increase  In  investment  tax  credit  Including 
public  utilities,  repeal  of  oil  and  gas  deple- 
tion allowance,  and  changes  In  foreign  tax 
credits  from  foreign  oil  extraction.  Mar.  22, 
1975,  Mar.  26,  1975,  Public  Law  94-12,  Mar.  29, 
1975. 

H.  Con.  Res.  218 — ^Plrst  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  flscal  year  1976;  Natural 
resources,  environment  and  energy  outlays 
assumed,  $11,600,000,  May  5,  1975. 

H.R.  4035/H.  Res.  351 — Provide  congres- 
sional review  of  Presidential  decisions  remov- 
ing control  on  oil  products,  substituted  S. 
621,  June  11,  1975,  July  16,  1975,  (Vetoed. 
July  21,  1975.) 

H.  Res.  605/H.  Res.  613/S.  Res.  145— Disap- 
proving President's  proposed  amendment  to 
end  petroleum  allocation  and  to  decontrol 
price  of  old  oil,  July  30,  1975. 

S.  323 — Protect  franchlsed  dealers  In  petro- 
leum products,  June  20,  1975. 

H.R.  3474/8.  598— Authorize  ERDA  Appro- 
priations for  flscal  year  1976,  July  31,  1975. 

S.  1716/H.R.  7001— Nuclear  Reg.  Conunls- 
slon,  1976,  June  17, 1976. 

H.R.  8122 — Fiscal  year  1976  appropriations. 
Public  Works  for  water  and  pwwer  develop- 
ment and  energy  research,  July  31,  1975. 

S.  Con.  Res.  13/H.  Con.  Res.  115 — (Congres- 
sional approval  of  distribution  of  special  nu- 
clear material  to  International  AEC,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1975. 

8.  521 — Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act, 
July  30,  1975. 

8.  C3on.  Res.  14/H.  Con.  Res.  116 — Congres- 
sional approval  of  distribution  of  special  nu- 
clear material  to  EURATOM,  Feb.  19,  1975. 

S.  Con.  Res.  15/H.  Con.  Res.  114 — Congres- 
sional approval  to  extend  on  existing  atomic 


energy  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel,  Feb.  19,  1975. 

S.  391 — Coal  leasing  amendments,  July  31, 
1975. 


SENATE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS,    JAN- 
UARY 14-JULY  31,  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  legislative  recess,  it  benefits  us 
to  look  at  our  record  for  the  last  6V2 
months.  We  have  dealt  with  some  very 
important  issues — several  of  v/hich  are 
very  complicated  and  may  be  somewhat 
bewildering  to  the  Nation.  I  refer,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  contested  New  Hampshire 
Senate  election  and  to  the  parliamentary 
tie-up  connected  with  that  issue,  the 
voting  rights  bill,  and,  earlier  this  year, 
with  the  change  in  the  cloture  rule.  Not- 
withstanding these  matters,  which  have 
iimer-Senate  institutional  implications 
and  hence  profound  long-range  national 
significance,  the  Senate  has  continued  to 
carry  out  its  more  routine  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities with  some  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness. It  has  not  been  an  easy  inter- 
lude, these  past  few  months,  to  put  it 
mildly  but  the  results  have  been  worth- 
while. The  following  statistics  which 
compare  1974  and  1975  in  terms  of  out- 
put as  of  July  31  give  some  sense  of  the 
scope  of  the  endeavor: 

1S74  1975 

Days  In  session 103  115 

Hours  In  session 639:52  732:29 

Total  measures  passed 405  409 

Public  laws 118  63 

Private    laws 36  16 

Treaties    3  1 

Record  votes 327  373 

With  regard  to  the  major  issues  of  the 
economic  recession  and  basic  energy 
supply,  the  Democratic  majority  set  forth 
a  program  of  economic  recovery  and  en- 
ergy sufficiency  in  February  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Senator  Pastore's  ad 
hoc  committee.  The  Senate  has  proceeded 
to  work  diligently  toward  the  enactment 
of  this  program  as  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing list: 
Congressional  Progeam  for  Energy  Sttf- 
nciENCY  Status  of  Measitres 

1.  Personal  and  Corporate  Tax  Reduction. 
Public  Law  94-12. 

2.  Disapproval  of  Oil  Excise  Tax,  HJl.  1767. 
Vetoed  March  4. 

3.  Repeal  of  Oil  Depletion  Allowance  ($3 
billion  gain  for  the  taxpayers).  Public  Law 
94-12. 

4.  Oil  Price  Control  Extension.  8.  1849. 
Cleared  for  President  July  31 

5.  Strip  Mining,  HM.  25.  Vetoed.  Similar 
provisions  In  8.  391.  P/8  July  31. 

6.  Coal  Leasing,  8.  391.  P/S  July  31. 

7.  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act,  S.  622. 
In  conference. 

8.  Appliance  Labeling  Act,  8.  359.  P/S;  con- 
tained in  HJi.  7014  under  debate  by  House. 

9.  Automobile  Fuel  Economy,  8.  1883.  P/8; 
contained  In  H.R  7014  under  debate  by 
House. 

10.  Strategic  Energy  Reserves,  8.  677  (H.R. 
49).  Conference  with  House  on  H.R.  49. 

11.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  HJi.  49.  In 
conference. 

12.  Coal  Conversion  Act  Extension,  S.  1849. 
Vetoed  earlier  and  now  in  8.  1849  which  has 
been  cleared  for  the  President  July  31. 

13.  Mandatory  Coal  Conversion,  8.  1777.  To 
be  reported  to  Senate. 

14.  Coastal  Zone  Amendments  for  Energy 
Facilities  Sltmg,  8.  586.  P/8  July  16. 

15.  Offshore  Drilling  amendments.  8.  521. 
P/S  July  30. 


16.  Natural  Gas  Reregulatlon,  8.  692.  On 
Senate  calendar. 

17.  ERDA  Authorization,  HJl.  3474.  In 
conference. 

18.  National  Energy  Production  Board,  S. 
740.  To  be  reported  to  Senate. 

19.  Industrial  Conservation  Act,  8.  1908. 
To  be  reported  to  Senate. 

20.  Energy  Taxes,  H.R.  6860.  To  be  reported 
to  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  You  will  note  from 
the  above  list  that  almost  all  of  these 
measures  has  passed  the  Senate  at  least 
once.  Only  a  few  bills  remain  for  floor 
action  in  September;  the  creation  of  a 
national  energy  production  board,  a 
mandatory  coal  conversion  program,  an 
industrial  energy  conservation  bill,  a 
pricing  policy  for  oil,  natural  gas  and  for 
utilities  and  tax  incentives  and  penalties 
to  complement  conservation  and  produc- 
tion objections. 

The  Etemocratic  program  has  helped  to 
lay  the  basis  for  stopping  the  slide  into 
depression  and  to  point  the  way  toward 
a  solution  to  the  energy  shortage  in  ways 
other  than  devastating  price  increases  as 
pressed  by  the  administration. 

Legislative  achievements  are  seldom 
easy.  This  year  we  have  had  to  deal  not 
only  with  unusual  procedural  delays 
within  the  Senate  but  with  a  quick-on- 
the-trigger  vetoing  by  the  executive 
branch.  Vetoes  have  totaled  nine  in  7 
months — all  on  measures  aimed  at  al- 
leviating the  distress  of  recession  and 
high  energy  prices.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  for  this  practice  is  that  it  may  rep- 
resent a  slight  improvement  over  the  27 
vetoes  of  the  present  administration  in 
the  last  session.  I  would  also  note  at  this 
point  that  the  only  vote  the  Senate  has 
taken  to  override  a  veto  has  succeeded. 
The  health  services — nurse  training  bill 
has  now  become  law  after  being  vetoed 
twice.  Three  other  major  bills  vetoed  by 
the  President — housing,  emergency  un- 
employment appropriations  and  strip- 
mining — have  been  reworked  and  have 
repassed  the  Senate.  The  status  of  the 
nine  vetoed  measures  follows: 

Statxts  of  Presidential  Vetoes  (  94th 
Congress) 

1.  H.R.  1767,  Oil  Import  Fees,  President's 
authority  to  Impose.  Vetoed  March  4.  Re- 
ferred to  Ways  &  Means.  Relevant  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  4035. 

2.  H.R.  4296,  Agricultural  Price  Supports. 
Vetoed  May  1.  House  sustained  veto  on  May 
13.  (Sec.  of  Agrl.  holds  quarterly  oversight 
meetings  with  Agriculture  committees  on 
subject.) 

3.  H.R.  25,  Strip  Mining.  Vetoed  May  20. 
House  sustained  veto  June  10.  Similar  provi- 
sions passed  Senate  In  8.  391  on  July  31. 

4.  H.R.  5357,  Tourist  Promotion.  Vetoed 
May  28.  Referred  to  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Similar  meas- 
ure, S.  2003,  became  Public  Law  94-55. 

5.  H.R.  4481,  Emergency  Employment  Ap- 
propriations. Vetoed  May  28.  House  sustained 
June  4.  Similar  measure,  HJ.  Res.  492  be- 
came Public  Law  94-36. 

6.  HJR.  4485,  Emergency  Middle-Income 
Housing,  Vetoed  June  24.  House  sustained 
June  25.  Similar  measure,  H.R.  5398,  became 
Public  Law  94-50. 

7.  H.R.  4035,  OU  Pricing— President's  au- 
thority. Vetoed  July  21.  Referred  to  House  In- 
terstate &  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Re- 
lated provisions  Included  In  H.R.  7014  which 
House  Is  debating. 

8.  H.R.  5901,  Education  Appropriations. 
Vetoed  July  25.  House  will  vote  to  override  on 
September  B. 
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9.  S.  66,  HwUth  Services — Nurse 
Vetoed   July   26.    Senate   overrcxie 
House  overrode  July  29.  Became 
94-63. 


Training. 

Jiily   26. 

EHibllc  Law 


of  meas- 
contatned 
^aff  of  the 
I    ask 
report 
report 
inserted 


bi 


he  mate- 
in  the 


prog  resfi. 

SI  bcommlt- 

Senate  cal- 

AcniON 

up    com- 

subc  )nimlttee. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  summai^ 
ures  passed  by  the  Senate  is 
In  the  report  prepared  by  the 
Democratic    Policy    Committee 
unanimous    consent    that 
with  its  index  as  well  as  a  sta|tus 
on  1976  appropriations  bills 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record  as  follows : 

Appropriations.  1976 
enacted  or  cleared  for  president 

Education — Vetoed  July  25;  Ho|i8e  to  vote 
on  override  September  9. 

Legislative — Public  Law  94-59 

Summer  Youth  Emplo3rment — fubllc  Law 
94-36 

Continuing,  1976 — Public  Law  9jt-41. 

Treasury.  Postal  Service — Clearei  1  for  Presi- 
dent July  30. 

IN    CONFERENCE 

HUD 

Agriculture 

Transportation 

PASSED    ROnSE 

Public  Works — Hearings  In  ^ 

Labor.  HEW — Reported  out  of 
tee  July  29. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce — On 
endar. 

Interior — Hearings  In  progress. 

AWAIT    MOITSE    COMMTrTXE 

Defense — Subcommittee  mark 
pie  ted. 

DC. — In  subcommittee. 

Foreign  Aid — In  subcommittee. 

MUltary   Construction — In 
Senate    Legislative    Acttvitt 

Congress — Isr  Session)   (Bt 

ocratic  Policy  Committee) 

Symbols:      P/H— Passed      Hous< 
Passed  Senate;    • — Vetoed  In  197f 
Passed  by  Voice  Vote;    nxmibers 
thesis   Indicate   number  of  record 
passage,   conference   report,  or 
tlon. 

AGRICTTLnjRE 

African/Brazilian  Honeybee  Cont^l  (S.  18) 

Disaster  Loan  Program  (S.  555) 

Pood  Stamp  Increase  (H.R.  1589) 

Pood  Stamp  Program  Study   (S 

Pood  Stamps — SSI  Recipient  EllglbUlty 
1662)  ^ 

Forest  Pest  Control  (S.  441) 

Forestry  Research  (S.  1307)   (S. 

Insecticides  (H-R.  6387) 

Livestock  Credit  (S.  1236) 

Peanut  Distribution  (S.  Res.  101 

Plum   Island   Animal   Disease 
Res.  190) 

Potato  Stocks  (S.  Res.  122) 

•Price  Supports  (H.R.  4296) 

Watershed  Projects  (S.  1230) 

Wheat  Referendum  (S.  435) 

White  Com  (S.  Res.  156) 

APPROPRIATIO  NS 

1975 
Continuing  (H.J.  Res.  219) 
•Emergency  Employment  (H.R.  4481) 
Foreign  Assistance  (H.R.  4592) 
Summer  Youth  Employment  an<l  Recrea- 
tion (HJ.  Res.  492) 

Supplemental  (H.J.  Res.  310)    (IIr.  5899) 
Veterans'  Supplemental  (HJ.  Res  376) 
Vietnamese  Refugee  Aid  (HJl.  68^) 

1976 
AgrlciUture  (H.R.  8661) 
Continuing  (HJ.  Res.  499) 
Education  (H.R.  5901) 
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HUD  (HJl.  8070) 
Legislative  (H.R.  6950) 
Transportation  (H.R.  8365) 
Treasury — Postal  Service  (H.R.  8597) 

atomic  energy 
International  Agreements: 
Atomic    Energy    Cooperation    Agreement 
With  Israel  (S.  Con.  Res.  15) 

Enriched  Uranium  Distribution  to  EURA- 
TOM  (S.  Con.  Res.  14) 

Enriched   Uranium   Distribution   to  IAEA 
(S.  Con.  F^s.  13) 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Authoriza- 
tions (S.  994)  (S.  1716) 

BUDcrr 

Deterrala: 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Adinln« 

istratlon  (S.  Res.  32),  (S.  Res.  75),  (S.  Res. 

76),  (S.  Res.  77),  (S.  Res.  78),  (S.  Res.  79), 

(S.  Res.  80). 

HUD — Comprehensive  Planning  Grants  (S. 
Res.  23) . 

Tran^xsrtatlon — Highway  Funds  (S.  Res. 
69). 

Youth  Conservation  Corps   (S.  Res.  206). 
Rescissions: 

HEW — Health  and  Medical  Service  Pro- 
grams (H.R.  6573). 

HUD — Homeownershlp  Assistance  (S.  Res 
61). 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  DOD,  Executive 
Office,  General  Services,  Justice,  HEW,  State, 
Treasury  (H.R.  3260). 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  Consumer  Product 
Safety,  DOD. 

Resolutions: 

First  Budget  Resolution  (H.  Con.  Res 
218). 

congress 

August  Recess  (S.  Con.  Res.  54) . 

Congressional  Paycheck  Disbursement 
(H.R.  7405). 

Guam  and  Virgin  Islands  Delegate  Allow- 
ance (H.R.  4269). 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Bicentennial  (S 
Con.  Res.  44). 

Supreme  Court  Chamber  (S.  Res.  164). 
consumer  affairs 

Consumer  Fraud   (S.  670). 

Consumer  Product  Safety  (S.  644) . 

Consumer  Protection  (S.  200) . 

Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings S.  1518). 

crime-judiciary 

Bilingual  Court  Proceedings  (S.  565). 

Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  (HR 
6799).  ■    ' 

Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  (S.  1549) 

Florida  Judicial  District  (S.  723) 

Pyramid  Sales  (S.  1509). 

Robert  E.  Lee  (S.J.  Res.  23). 

Three-Judge  Courts  (S.  537). 
dxfensk 

Coast  Guard  Authorization  (H.R.  5217). 

Defense  Production — Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  Work  Quality   (S.J.  Res.  94) 

Diego  Garcia  (S.  Res.  160) . 

Military    Construction    Authorization    (S. 

MUltary  Procurement  Authorization  (H.R. 
6674) . 

Naval  Museum  (S.  Con.  Res.  9) 
Nuclear-Trained  Naval  Officers  Pay  Bonus 
Extension  (S.  2114). 

1767?*^'    Graduate    School    Appointees    (a 

J>ISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Southeastern  University  (8.  611). 
economy-finance 

Appalachian  Regional  Development   (HR 

4073) 
Bank  Acquisitions  (S.  2209) 
Commodity  Futures  (H.J.  Res.  335) 
CouncU  on  International  Economic  Policy 

(H.R.  6884),  (S.J.  Res.  97) 
CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUlty   (S 

409)  ^    ■ 

Duty  Suspensions : 


Hopper  Cars  (H.R.  7731) 

Istle  Fiber — ChUd  Support  Funding  (H.R 
7709) 

Platinum  and  Carbon  (HJl.  7728) 
Watches — ChUd  Support  (H.R.  7710) 

Zinc — Copper  (H.R.  7716) 

Lower  Interest  Rates  (H.  Con.  Res.  133) 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  (S.J.  Res.  27),  (S.J.  Res.  48),  (S.J 
Res.  560) 

National  Insurance  Development  Program 
(HJl.  4075) 

PubUc  Debt  Limit  Extensions  (H.R.  2634) 
(H.R.  8030) 

Public  Works  Employment  (H.R.  5247) 

Repatriated  U.S.  Citizens— SSI  Recipient 
Food  Stamp  EllglbUlty  (H.R.  6698) 

Savings  and  Loan  Associations  (S.J.  Res 
102) 

Securities  Acts  Amendments  (S.  249) 

Social  Security— Medicaid  (H.R.  8109) 

Stock  Transfer  Taxes  (S.  2136) 

Tax  Rebate— State  Taxation  (S.  Res.  158) 

Tax  Reduction  (H.R.  2166) 

Unemployment  Compensation  (H.R.  6900) 

Variable  Interest  Rate  Mortgages  (S.  Con 
Res.  45) 

Virgin  Islands  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion—RaUroad  Retirement  (H.R.  9091) 
education 

CoUege  Work -Study  Program  Funds  (HR 
4221) 

Handicapped  ChUdren  (S.  6) 
Lister  HUl  Scholarship  (S.  1191) 

energy 
Automobile  Fuel  Economy  (S.  1883) 
Coal  Leasing— Strip  Mining  (S.  391 ) 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  (S.  1849) 
Energy  Labeling  and  Disclosure  (S.  349) 
ERDA  Authorization  (H.R.  3475) 
International   Petroleum   Exposition    (SJ 
Res.  59) 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  (HJl.  49) 

•OU  Import  Fees  (H.R.  1767) 

•OU  Pricing  (H.R.  4035) 

OU  Shale  Revenues  (S.  834) 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Management  (S. 

Petroleum    Products    Fair    Marketing    (S. 

323 ) 

standby  Energy  Authority  (S.  622) 
Strategic  Energy  Reserves  (S.  677) 

environment 
Coastal  Zone  Management  (S.  586) 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality — Envi- 
ronmental Policy  (H.R.  6054) 

Environmental  Impact  Statements  (H.R. 
3130) 

National   Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  (H.R.  5447) 
Ocean  Dumping  (H.R.  5701) 
Scrimshaw  Art  Preservation  (S  229) 
•Strip  Mining  (HJl.  25) 

general  government 

American  Legion  Badges — ^Patent  Renew- 
als: 

American  Legion  (S.  720) 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  (S.  721) 
Sons  of  American  Legion  (S.  719) 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  (S.  1622) 
Attorney  General's  Salary  (S.  58) 
Barrier-Free   Environment    (S.   Con.   Res. 

Bikini  AtoH  (H.R.  5158) 
P.B.I    Director,    Ten-Year    Term    tat    rs. 
1172)  ^ 

Federal  Election  Commission  (8. 1434) 

Federal  Metal  and  NonmetaUc  Mine  Safety 
Board  Abolishment  (S.  1774) 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (S. 
240) 

OSA  Leases  (S.  1260) 

NASA  Authorization  (HJl.  4700) 

National  Arboretum  (S.  1649) 

National  Guard  Technicians'  Retirement 
(S. 584) 

National  Portrait  Gallery  (S.  1657) 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion (HJl.  4723) 
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Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  (8.  96) 
Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  (S.  24) 
Small  Business  Act  Amendments  (S.  1839) 
Smithsonian  Institution  Museum  Support 

Facilities  (S.907) 

Smithsonian  Institution  Site  (H.R.  5327) 
Standard  Reference  Data  Program    (H.R. 

37) 

•Tourism  Promotion  (H.R.  5357),  (S.  2003) 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  (S.  326) 
Voting  Rights  (H.R.  6219) 
War  Risk  Insurance  (H.R.  8564) 

government  employees 
Cost    of   Living    Increase — Postal    Service 

OSHA  CompUance  (H.R.  2559) 

Part-Time     Government    Employees     (S. 

792) 

Travel  Expenses  (S.  172) 

HEALTH 

Communicable  Disease  Control — Consumer 
Health  Education  (8.  1466) 

Developmentally  Disabled  Persons  Assist- 
ance (HR.  4005) 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  (8.  1608) 

•Health  Services — Nurse  Training   (S.  66) 

Medical  Device  Safety   (S.  510) 

Older  Americans  (H.R.  3922) 

School  Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram (S. 1310) 

School  Lunch  Program  (H.R.  4222) 

Supplemental  Food  Programs  (H.R.  7136) 

HOUSING 

Emergency  Housing  (HJl.  6398) 
•Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing  (H.R. 
4485) 

INDIANS 

American  Indian  PoUcy  Review  Commis- 
sion (S.  2073) 

Indian  Claims  Commission  (H.R.  3979) 

Indian  Health  Care  (S.  522) 

Klamath  Indian  Land — Colonial  WUliams- 
burg  (H.R.  83) 

Pueblo  of  Laguna  (8.  557) 

Pueblo  Tribe,  New  Mexico  (8.  217) 

INTERNATIONAL 

Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  (S.  1800) 

Cambodia — Food  Aid  (S.  Res.  94) 

Israel  (S.  Res.  214) 

Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Trust  Fund  (8.  824) 

Middle  East  Dispute  (S.  Res.  119) 

Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  (S.  Res. 

146) 
Romania — Most  Favored  Nation  Status  (8. 

Res.  219),  (S.  Con.  Res.  35) 
Treaties : 
International  Office  of  Epizootics  (Ex.  M, 

93d-2d) 
United    Nations    Peacekeeping    Forces    In 

Middle  East  (8.  818) 

Turkey — MUltary  Assistance  (8.  846) 
Turkey — MUltary  Assistance;  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  ( S.  ,2230 ) 
Vietnam     and     Cambodia — Humanitarian 

Assistance  (8.  1696) 
Vietnam  Assistance  and  Evacuation  (HJl. 

1484) 
Vietnam  Peace  Negotiations  (8.  Res.  133) 
Vietnamese    Refugee    Aid    Authorization 

(H.R.  6755) 
Vietnamese  Refugees  (S.  Res.  187) 
Vietnamese  Refugees  Welcome  (8.  Res.  148) 
World  Food  Conference  (8.  Con.  Res.  19) 

MEMORIALS,    TRIBUTES,    AND    MEDALS 

Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn  (S.J.  Res.  36) 
American   Revolution   Bicentennial   Com- 
memorative Medals  (8.  371) 

ApoUo-Soyuz  Test  Project  (S.  Res.  222) 
Bess  Truman's  Birthday  (8.  Res.  65) 
Boys  Scouts  of  America  (8.  Con.  Res.  6) 
Girl  Scouts  of  America  (8.  Con.  Res.  22) 
International    Ladles    Garment    Workers 
Union  (8.  Res.  194) 

King  Faisal,  Death  of  (8.  Res.  120) 

Martin  Luther  King  (S.  Res.  14) 

Rabbal  Mentwshem  Schneerson  (S.  Res.  22) 

Roy  WUklns  (S.  Res.  35) 

U.S.  Flag  Display  (S.J.  Res.  98) 

Tom  Steed  Resvoir  (8.  1531) 


Veterans'  Day  (8.  331) 
Vietnam  Veterans  (8.  Res.  171) 

NATURAL  RESOURCES NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITES 

American  Falls  Dam  Replacement  (S.  1152) 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  (S.  82) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  National  Historic 
Site  (H.R.  2808) 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona 
(HJl.  4109) 

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park,  Texas 
(8.  313) 

Hells  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  (S. 
322) 

Indian  TraUs  (S.  1123) 

Indoor  Recreation  Faculties  (8.  288) 

Klondike  Gold  Rush  National  Historical 
Park,  Washington  and  Alaska  (8.  98) 

Saline  Water  Authorization  (H.R.  3109) 

Volunteers  In  the  Parks  (8.  896) 

WUderness  Areas: 
Eagles  Nest  WUderness,  Colorado  (8.  268) 
Flat  Tops  WUderness,  Colorado  (S.  267) 
Sheep  Mountain  WUderness  (8.  74) 
Snow  Mountain  DeFacto  WUderness  (8. 

1391) 

NOMINATIONS    (ACTION  BY  ROLLCALL  VOTE) 

Alexander  P.  Butterfield  (8.  182) 

Stanley  K.  Hathaway  to  be  Secretary  of 
Interior 

Carta  Anderson  Hills  to  be  Secretary  of 
HUD 

Thomas  J.  Mesklll  to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 

PROCLAMATIONS 

American  Business  Day  (S.J.  Res.  15) 
American     Institute     of     Banking     Week 

(S.J.  Res.  58) 
Buchenwald    Concentration    Camp     (S.J. 

Res.  56),  (S.  Res.  123) 

Car  Care  Month   (S.J.  Res.  57) 

Child  Abuse  Awareness  Week  (S.  Res.  43) 

Earth  Day  (H.J.  Res.  258) 

Energy  Conservation  Month  (S.  Res.  69) 

Historic  Preservation  Week  (H.J.  Res.  242) 

Hobby  Month  (S.J.  Res.  84) 

Honor  America   (S.J.  Res.  92) 

Indian  Day   (S.J.  Res.  44) 

Music  In  Our  Schools  Day   (S.J.  Res.  18) 

Newspaper  Week   (S.J.  Res.  46) 

Newspaper  Carrier  Day  (S.J.  Res.  46) 

Norwegian-American  Day  (S.  Res.  135) 

Shut-In  Day   (S.J.  Res.  79) 

Space  Observance  (S.  Con.  Res.  47) 

Youth  Art  Month  (S.J.  Res.  8) 

SENATE 

Cloture  Rule  (8.  Res.  4) 

Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Senate   (S.  Res.  277) 

Committee  Expenses  (S.  Res.  ill),  (S.  Res. 
191),  S.  Res.  207) 

Committee  Staffing  (8.  Res.  60),  (S.  Res. 
182) 

Floor  Privileges   (8.  Res.  196) 
Government  Intelligence  (S.  Res.  231) 

New  Hampshire  Senate  Contest  (8.  Res. 
177),   (8.  Res.  202) 

New  Hampshire  Senate  Vacancy — Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
(8.  Res.  54) 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (S.  Res. 
21),  (S.  Res.  167),  (8.  Res.  166) 

Senate  Photograph  (8.  Res.  217),  (S. 
Res.    218) 

Witness  Pees   (S.  Res.   17) 

TRANSPORTATION-COMMUNICATIONS 

Airport  and  Airway  Development  (8.  1972) 

Amtrak — Penn  Central    (S.  281) 

Amtrak  Supplemental  Authorization  (H.R. 

5976) 

Cargo  Vessels — Passengers  (H.R.  5405) 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Projects  (H.R.  3786) 
Maritime  Authorizations  (8.  332) ,  (8.  1542) 
RaUroad   Improvement    and   Employment 

(8.  1730) 
RaUroad      Safety — Hazardous      Materials 

Transportation  Authorizations   (8.  1462) 
Railroad   Temporary  Operating  Authority 

(Rock  Island)  (8.917) 


Railroad  Unemployment  and  Sickness  Ben- 
efits (H.R.  8714) 

Shrimp  FUherles  (HJl.  5709) 
Tuna  Fisheries   (H.R.  6622) 

VETERANS 

Disability  Compensation  and  Survivors 
Benefits   (H.R.  7767) 

Veterans'  Physician  Pay   (HJl.  8240) 

SENATE  Legislative  Activity  (94th  Congress, 
1st  Session)  (By  Senate  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Committee) 

Days  in  Session .. 116 

Hours  In  Session 739  :49 

Total  Measures  Passed 425 

Private  Laws 16 

Treaties 1 

Confirmations 28,035 

Record  Votes 276 

Vetoes     9 

Symbols:  P/ — Passed  House;  P/S — Passed 
Senate;  • — Vetoed  In  1975;  (W) — Passed  by 
Voice  Vote:  numbers  in  parenthesis  Indicate 
numbers  In  parenthesis  Indicate  number  of 
record  vote  on  passage,  conference  report,  or 
reconsideration . 

agriculture 

African/ Brazilian  honeybee  control: 
Amends  the  Act  of  1922  regarding  honeybees 
by  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  honeybees 
In  all  of  their  life  stages  (from  germ  plasm 
to  adult  (  except  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  cooperate  with  State  govern- 
ments, organizations,  individuals,  and  the 
governments  of  Mexico,  Canada  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  to  eradicate  and 
control  the  spread  of  undesirable  species  of 
honeybees.  Including  all  forms  of  the  Afri- 
can (or  Brazilian)  honeybee.  8.  18.  P/S  June 
16,  1975.  (W) 

Disaster  loan  program:  Amends  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
simplify  the  procedures  under  which  loans 
are  made  to  victims  of  natural  and  major 
disasters  or  emergencies  and  make  additional 
credit  assistance  available  to  them;  elimi- 
nates the  requirement  that  there  be  a  gen- 
eral need  for  agricultural  credit;  clarifies  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  delegate  au- 
thority to  State  directors  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  emergency 
loans  to  an  area  If  the  director  finds  that  a 
natural  disaster  has  substantially  affected 
twenty-five  or  less  farming,  ranching,  or  ag- 
riculture operations  In  the  area;  provides 
that  loans  would  be  made  only  to  victims  of 
a  disaster  who  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms  with  respect  to  loan  applications  filed 
after  July  9,  1975;  makes  emergency  loans 
available  for  livestock  (as  well  as  crop) 
changes  deemed  desirable  by  the  applicant  as 
a  result  of  shifts  In  market  demand  occur- 
ring after  a  disaster;  authorizes  loans  In  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  loss  caused  by  the  disaster 
provided  that  a  rate  of  Interest  Is  charged 
for  the  amount  in  excess  which  Is  equal  to 
the  commercial  rate  charged  for  similar 
loans;  requires  that  an  applicant  seeking  an 
emergency  loan  based  on  production  losses 
show  that  his  operation  sustained  at  least  a 
20  percent  loss  as  a  resiUt  of  the  disaster; 
requires  the  Secretary  to  accept  as  security 
for  repayment  of  emergency  loans  collateral 
which  has  depreciated  In  value  because  of 
the  disaster  If  the  Secretary  has  confidence 
In  the  repayment  ability  of  the  applicant 
with  such  loans  repayable  at  a  time  deemed 
justifiable  by  the  needs  of  the  applicant; 
provides  annual  subsequent  loans  for  a 
period  of  up  to  5  years  when  the  borrowers 
need  the  credit  to  continue  their  operations 
and  cannot  obtain  financing  from  other 
sources  with  Interest  rates  for  such  loans  at 
the  commercial  rate;  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary— for  any  disaster  occurring  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975 — to  make  an  emergency  loan  for 
an  operating -type  purpose  for  20  years  U  it  is 
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determined    that    the    applicant's 
need  Jxistlfled  a  longer  payment 
that  normally  extended  for  operating; 
order  to  afford  needed  relief  to 
such    severe   disasters   as   the   January 
bUzzard  in  the  Midwest;  provides 
made  by  the  Small  Business 
In  connection  with  disasters 
eneu:tment  of  this  act  shall  bear  an 
rate  not  more  than  the  average  ami 
est  rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obli 
the  United  States;   and  requires 
tary  to  testify  before  the  House  ane 
committees  on  Agriculture  before 
15  of  each   year  to  provide  justlflcktlon 
detail  of  amounts  requested  In  the 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal 
the  purposes  authorized  In  the 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
amounts  estimated  to  be  utilized  during 
fiscal  year  from  the  Agricultural  Cr  sdlt 
surance  Fund  and  the  Rural  Developt  lent 
surance  Fund.  S.  555.  Public  Law  94- 
proved  1975.  (V\ 

Pood  stamp  Increase:   Suspends 
cember  30,    1975.   the   proposed 
tlve  Increase  in  the  costs  of  coupons 
stamp   recipients   published   in   the 
Register  on  January  22,  1975,  (whlcli 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  food 
chase  requirements  to  30  percent  of 
come  for  nearly  all  food  stamp  recipients 
March  1,  1976) ,  In  order  to  give  Ck)n|  rn 
opportunity  to  pass  on  the  merit  of 
Increase.  HJl.   1589.  Public  Law  94-1 
out  approval  Feb.  20,  1975.  (8) 

Pood   stamp   program   study 
sense   of   the   Senate   that   the 
Agriculture  should  conduct  a  study 
food  stamp  program  and  report  to 
by  June  30,  1975.  recommendations 
lative  changes  which  will  ( 1 )  disquaUjty 
llles  who  have   adequate   Incomes; 
duce  administrative  complexities;   (3 
en    accountability    for    procurement , 
ping,  and  handling  of  food  stamps 
Increase  penalties  for  those  who 
program,  as  well  as  any  other 
tlons  he  deems  desirable.  S.  Res.  58. 
adopted  Feb.  5,  1975.  (6) 

Pood    stamps — SSI    recipient 
Continues  through  June  30,  1976,  th( 
slons  of  law  under  which  the 
Agriculture  Issued  his  regulations 
the  eligibility  of  SSI  recipients  (age^ 
and   disabled)    to  receive   food 
participate,  where  applicable,  in  the 
conunodlty  distribution  program;  perti^lts 
glble  SSI  food  stamp  recipients  to 
stamps,    where   a   need   exists,   to 
meals   prepared    and   delivered   to 
private  nonprofit  organizations   ("mials 
wheels');   and  directs  the  Secretary 
vide  certification  procedures  to  allow 
stamp   aid   applicant   to   receive 
certification  and  axithorlzation  to 
food  stamps  on  the  same  day  the 
piles.  S.   1662.  P/S  June   10,  1975.'  ( 

Forest  pest  control:   Provides  that 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  c 
the  program  of  eradication   and  control 
forest  Insect  pests  and  diseases  shall 
available  until  expended.  S.  441.  Pubtc 
94-40,   approved  June  20.   1975.    (W) 

Forestry  research:   Amends  the 
Stennls  Act  of  1962  to  make 
dowed   colleges   eligible   for   the 
program  of  forest  research  under 
8.   1307.  P/S  Mar.  24,   1975.   (W) 

Amends  the  Mclntyre -Stennls  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
make  matching  grants  to  private 
universities  (that  are  ineligible  undel 
ent  law)   which  carried  out  a  forest] y 
research  program  prior  to  enactment 
thorlzes  such  additional  funds  as 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  appo^t 
flclals  of  participating  colleges  and  u 
ties  to  the  advisory  committee.  S.  1 
Apr.  28.  1975.  NOTE:  (This  bUl  Is 
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clarify  the  purpose  of  S.  1307  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  Mar.  25,  1975.)    (VV) 

Insecticides:  Extends  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act  from 
July  1,  1975,  through  September  30,  1975,  and 
authorize  therefor  $11,967,000.  H.R.  6387. 
Public  Law  94-51,  approved  July  2,  1975.  ( W) 
Livestock  credit:  Amends  the  Emergency 
Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974  to  (1)  extend 
financial  assistance  to  a  farmer  or  rancher 
primarily  Involved  In  the  breeding,  raising, 
fattening,  or  marketing  of  livestock  includ- 
ing dairy  cattle;  (2)  permit  secondary  financ- 
ing of  the  guaranteed  portion  of  livestock 
loans  through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank; 
(3)  provide  that  contracts  of  guarantee  shall 
not  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
guarantee  more  than  90  percent  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  such  loan;  (4)  provide  that 
guaranteed  loans  shall  be  for  the  periods 
reasonably  required  by  the  needs  of  the  bor- 
rower but  not  to  exceed  7  years  and  may  be 
renewed  for  not  more  than  3  years;  (5)  In- 
crease the  guarantee  of  a  line  credit  from 
$250,000  to  $350,000  and  limits  the  total  out- 
standing loan  guarantees  to  $1.5  billion;  (6) 
authorize  the  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses from  any  funds  available  Including 
the  Agriculture  Credit  Insurance  Fund;  (7) 
extend  the  act  from  July  25,  1975,  until  De- 
cember 31,  1976;  (8)  require  that  action  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  each  loan 
application  be  completed  within  30  days;  (9) 
require  collateral  adequate  to  protect  the 
government's  Interest  but  allows  collateral 
which  has  depreciated  In  value  owing  to  tem- 
porary economic  conditions;  and  (10)  require 
an  annual  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Act;  and  also  amends  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  to  provide  that 
contracts  of  guarantee  under  that  Act  shall 
not  require  the  Secretary  to  guarantee  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  principal  and  Inter- 
est on  such  loans.  S.  1236.  Public  Law  94-35, 
approved  Jiine  16,  1975.  ( W) 

Peanut  distribution :  Expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Immediately  take  steps  to  distribute  excess 
peanut  stocks  In  useful  edible  forms  to  needy 
persons  at  home  and  abroad  under  the  do- 
mestic food  assistance  programs  and  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program.  S.  Res.  101.  Senate 
adopted  Mar.  24,  1975.  ( W) 

Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Center :  States 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  should  expedite  its 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
$9.45  million  for  the  expansion  of  animal 
quarantine  facilities  and  diagnostic  labora- 
tories and  for  the  construction  of  a  pilot  vac- 
cine plant  at  the  Plum  Island,  New  York, 
Animal  Disease  Center,  and  forward  this  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  Its  consideration.  S. 
Res.  190.  Senate  adopted  June  19.  1975.  (W) 
Potato  stocks :  States  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Im- 
mediately take  steps  to  distribute  potato 
stocks,  which  are  now  In  abundant  supply, 
in  useful  edible  forms  to  needy  persons  at 
home  and  abroad  under  the  domestic  food 
assistance  programs  and  the  Public  Law  480 
program  to  supplement  protein  deficiencies, 
the  basic  cause  of  malnutrition.  S.  Res.  122. 
Senate  adopted  May  16,  1975.  ( W) 

Price  supports:  Establishes  an  emergency 
price  support  program  for  the  1975  crop  or 
commodity  year  for  upland  cotton,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  soybeans  and  milk;  Increases  the 
target  price  on  cotton  from  38  cents  to  45 
cents  a  pound,  on  corn  from  $1.38  a  bushel 
to  $2.25  and  on  other  feed  grains  at  com- 
parable levels,  on  wheat  from  $2.06  a  bushel 
to  $3.41;  Increases  the  production  loan  levels 
on  cotton  from  34  to  38  cents  per  pound,  on 
com  and  feed  grains  from  $1.10  a  bushel  to 
$1.87.  and  on  wheat  from  $1.37  a  bushel  to 
$2.50:  sets  the  support  price  of  milk  at  no 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  on 
the  date  of  enactment  and  provides  that  the 


milk  support  price  shall  be  adjusted  quar- 
terly thereafter,  with  this  provision  to  re- 
main In  effect  until  April  1,  1976;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  4296.  Vetoed  May 
1,  1976.  House  sustained  veto  May  13,  1976. 
(116) 

Watershed  projects:  Amends  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  re- 
quire congressional  approval  of  watershed 
projects  where  the  estimated  Federal  contri- 
bution Is  In  excess  of  $750,000  Instead  of 
$250,000  as  under  existing  law.  S.  1230.  P/8 
June  21,  1975.  (VV) 

Wheat  referendum:  Amends  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  to  change  the  market- 
ing year  for  wheat  from  July  1-June  30,  to 
June  1-May  31.  S.  435.  Public  Law  94-61,  ap- 
proved July  26,  1975.  ( W) 

White  corn:  Expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  continue  the  white  corn  survey,  which 
provides  the  white  corn  Industry  with  critical 
data  for  orderly  production,  marketing  and 
processing,  and  make  the  survey  reliable  by 
obtaining  data  from  all  the  significant  white 
corn  producing  States.  S.  Res.  155.  Senate 
adopted  May  21,  1975.  (VV) 

APPROPRIATIONS 

1975 
Continuing:  Extends  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, which  expires  on  February  28,  1975,  to 
provide  obllgatlonal  authority  for  foreign 
assistance  programs  through  March  25,  1975, 
and  funding  of  activities  under  title  IX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  through  June 
30,  1975,  for  the  following  programs  within 
HEW  and  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration which  did  not  achieve  final  enact- 
ment during  the  93d  Congress:  Health  rev- 
enue Sharing  and  Services;  Nurse  Training; 
Health  Manpower;  Development  Disabilities 
Services  and  Construction;  and  the  Regional 
Medical  program.  H.J.  Res.  219.  Public  Law 
94-7,  approved  Mar.  14,  1975.  (VV) 

Emergency    employment:    Appropriates    a 
total  of  $5,306,508,000  In  new  budget  author- 
ity, $485  million  In  loan  authority  and  $92,- 
362,000  In  liquidation  of  contract  authority 
for  the  acceleration  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  projects  In  order  to  Increase  Im- 
mediately employment  throughout  the  na- 
tion; provides  two  approaches  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem:    (1)   $2,318,150,000  In  di- 
rect creation  of  Jobs  as  follows:  $1,625  billion 
In  public  service  Jobs,  $458,050,000  for  sum- 
mer youth  employment  and  transportation, 
$30  million  In  Jobs  for  older  Americans.  $119.8 
minion  In  work-study  grants  for  college  stu- 
dents, $70  million  in  the  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram to  provide  jobs,  training  and  related 
child  care  for  welfare  recipients,  and  $16.3 
million  for  the  summer  youth  recreation  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration  which  together  with 
funds   previously  appropriated  or  available 
total  about  $3.5  billion;  and  (2)  $2,988,368,- 
000   for   funding   of   projects    which    would 
stimulate  Jobs  through  acceleration  of  on- 
going public  works  projects,  increase  of  rural 
water   and   sewer   grants.   Improvement   and 
modernization  of  existing  veterans'  hospitals. 
Increased  maintenance  of  the  national  ceme- 
teries,  reforestation  and   timber  stand  Im- 
provement, expansion  and  upgrading  of  fa- 
cilities In  national  parks,  forests  and  other 
Federal  lands,  increased  assistance  to  small 
businesses,  major  repairs  and  renovations  of 
existing  buildings,  and  purchase  of  automo- 
biles  used   by   Federal   agencies.   HJl.   4481. 
Vetoed  May  28,  1976.  House  sustained  veto 
June  4,  1975.  (151) 

Foreign  assistance :  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$3,674,346,982  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority, 
which  Is  $175,926,982  more  than  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  and  $271,750,000  less 
than  that  allowed  by  the  Senate,  $272,113,927 
less  than  the  fiscal  year  1975  amended  budget 
estimate,  and  $193,637,982  more  than  th« 
1974  appropriations;    and  includes: 
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Appropriations  for  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
activities  of  $864,800,000  In  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  for  economic  assistance,  which  in- 
cludes $300  million  for  food  and  nutrition 
development  assistance;  $125  million  for 
population  planning  and  health  development 
assistance;  $125  million  for  international  or- 
ganizations and  programs;  $5  million  for 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Fund; 
$500,000  earmarked  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  skill 
exchange  program  among  peoples  of  the 
Americas;  $17.6  million  for  International  nar- 
cotics control;  $35  million  for  famine  or  dis- 
aster relief  assistance;  $25  million  for  as- 
sistance to  Portugal  and  Portuguese  colonies 
in  Africa  gaining  independence;  $440  million 
for  Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruction  As- 
sistance; $100  million  for  the  Middle  East 
Special  Requirements  Funds;  and  $660  mil- 
lion for  Security  Supporting  Assistance  and 
Middle  East  peace  programs; 

Appropriations  for  military  assistance  of 
$450  million  in  new  obllgatlonal  authority, 
which  equals  the  1974  appropriation,  a;id  is 
$757  mUllon  below  the  budget  estimate  of 
$1,207,000,000  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority, 
whirh,  when  added  to  other  available  funds, 
would  support  a  proposed  fiscal  year  1975 
program  of  $1,246,000,000; 

Appropriations  for  foreign  military  credit 
sales  of  $300  million,  which  Is  $255  million 
less  than  the  budget  estimate  of  $556  mil- 
lion and,  combined  with  outside  credits,  wUl 
support  a  total  military  credit  sales  progrtim 
of  up  to  $872.6  million,  the  celling  established 
In  the  authorization  bill; 

Appropriations  for  other  foreign  assist- 
ance of  $844,546,982,  which  Is  $355,813,927 
less  than  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,200,360,- 
909.  and  Includes  $77  mUllon  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  $90  million  for  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Program,  $8,420,000  for  migration  and  refugee 
assistance,  $40  million  for  Soviet  Jewish  Im- 
migrants to  Israel,  $10  million  for  assistance 
to  Palestinian  refugees,  funds  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  International  financial  Institutions 
(Asian  Development  Bank,  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  International 
Development  Association)  of  $619,126,982: 
and 

Sets  a  limitation  on  use  of  corporate  funds 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  $6,413,328,000 
which  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amount  and 
the  budget  estimate.  H.R.  4592.  Public  Law 
94-11,   approved  Mar.   26,   1975.    (77) 

Summer  youth  employment  and  recrea- 
tion: Appropriates  a  total  of  $473,350,000  for 
the  summer  youth  employment  and  recrea- 
tion programs  of  which  $15,300,000  Is  to  be 
used  for  the  recreation  program.  H.  J.  Res. 
492.  Public  Law  94-36,  approved  June  16, 
1975.  (W) 

Supplemental:  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$143,175,000  In  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  of  which  $17,175,000  Is  for  al- 
teration, maintenance,  furnishing,  and  pro- 
tection of  House  office  space,  $1  mUllon  is  for 
temjKirary  parking  facilities  for  the  Senate 
and  additional  costs  In  acquiring  the  site  for 
a  Senate  garage,  and  the  remaining  $125 
million  Is  for  operating  assistance  for  the 
Penn  Central  and  other  railroads  In  reor- 
ganization under  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973,  and  contains  an  In- 
crease of  $150  million  in  loan  guarantees  for 
these  railroads  upon  which  no  appropria- 
tions action  Is  required;  and  repeals  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  93-554  which.  In  effect, 
amounted  to  a  blanket  5  percent  reduction 
In  Government  travel.  H.J.  Res.  210.  Public 
Law  94-6.  approved  Feb.  28,  1975.   (31) 

Appropriates  In  title  I,  a  total  of  $15,066,- 
595,998  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  for 
general  program  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975,  advance  funding 
for  fiscal  1976,  and  one  small  Item  for  fiscal 
1974;  In  addition,  also  provides  $206,407,- 
875  In  transfer  authority,  $274,306,000  In 
Increased  limitations  and  $53,714,000  for  liq- 
uidation of  contract  authority;   In  title  n. 


provides  for  Increased  pay  costs:  and  In  title 
m,  prohibits  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  to 
force  the  busing  of  students  In  schools  or 
school  districts  which  are  desegregated  as 
defined  In  title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  to  abolish  a  desegregated  school,  or  to 
force  the  transfer  of  students  in  desegregated 
schools,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  under 
this  Act  for  busing  of  students  or  teachers 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  In 
any  school  or  school  system  or  carry  out  a 
plan  of  racial  desegregation  of  any  school 
or  school  system;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. H.R.  5899.  Public  Law  94-32,  ap- 
proved June   12,   1975.   (192,   194) 

Veterans'  supplemental:  Appropriates  an 
additional  $638,038,000  for  Veterans  Admin- 
istration readjustment  benefits  to  fund  the 
authorized  Increases  contained  In  Public 
Law  93-337  which  Increased  to  10  years 
the  8  year  delimiting  period  for  post-Korean 
veterans;  In  Public  Law  93-358  which  In- 
creased from  $2,800  to  $3,300  the  maximum 
grant  for  specially  equipped  automobiles 
for  disabled  veterans  and  extended  eligi- 
bility for  training  and  adaptive  equipment; 
m  Public  Law  93-356  which  Increased  from 
$17,500  to  $25,000  the  housing  grant  for 
certain  disabled  veterans;  and  In  Public 
Law  93-602  which  Increased  from  18.2  per- 
cent to  22.7  p>ercent  the  monthly  allowance 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  trainee  pro- 
grams makes  a  total  VA  appropriation  of 
$4,125,738,000  for  fiscal  year  1975;  and  ap- 
propriates $500,000  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission.  H.J. 
Res.  375.  Public  Law  94-17,  approved  Apr.  26, 
1975.    (140) 

Vietnamese  refugee  aid:  Appropriates 
$405  mUllon  to  aid  refugees  from  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam — $305  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  relocation  and  resettle- 
ment costs  and  $100  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Income,  medical  and  education  assistance 
to  refugees  In  the  United  States — and  pro- 
hibits aid  to  the  government  of  Vietnam. 
H.R.  6894.  Public  Law  94-24,  approved 
May  24,  1975.  (187) 

1976  and  traTisition  period 

AgTlcvUture:  Appropriates  a  total  of  $11,- 
099,033,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $2,058.- 
854,500  for  the  transition  period  July  1- 
September  30,  1976  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  programs. 
H.R.  8561.  P/H  July  14,  1975;  P/S  amended 
July  25,  1975;  Senate  requested  conference 
July   26,    1976.    (333) 

Continuing:  Makes  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976  which  shall  be  avail- 
able from  July  1,  1975,  and  untU  enactment 
of  the  Individual  appropriations  act  or  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  whichever  occurs  first.  H.J. 
Res.  499.  Public  Law  94-41,  approved  June  27, 
1975  (230). 

•Education:  Appropriates  $7,480,312,952 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $464,683,000  for  the 
transition  period  July  l-September  30,  1976, 
for  education  programs,  Including  support  to 
local  school  districts,  aid  to  Individuals  at- 
tending Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
special  assistance  to  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped.  H.R.  6901.  Public  Vetoed  July 
25,  1975.  House  to  consider  September  9,  1975. 
(258,293) 

HUD:  Appropriates  $1,792,614,000  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  various  Independent  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $5,647,448,000  for  the 
transition  period  July  1-September  30,  1976. 
HJl.  8070.  P/H  June  24,  1975;  P/S  amended 
July  26,  1975;  Senate  requested  conference 
July  25,  1975.  (338) 

Legislative:  Appropriates  $827,546,570  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$207,391,366  for  th©  transition  period  July  1- 
September  30,  1976,  which  Includes  funds  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  prepare 
studies  and  develop  a  master  plan  for  future 


development  within  the  Capitol  grounds  and 
to  remove  architectural  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped on  Capitol  Hill,  funds  for  Increases  In 
salaries  for  top  Senate  officials  and  staff  em- 
ployees ($40,000  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Legislative  Council,  $39,500  for  the 
party  Secretaries,  and  $38,000  for  administra- 
tive assistants  and  top  committee  staff ) ,  and 
moneys  for  a  full  telecommunciatlons  net- 
work to  bring  a  comprehensive  legislative  In- 
formation system  Into  each  Senator's  office; 
freezes  the  salaries  of  Senate  and  House  pages 
at  their  present  level;  ancl  directs  the  Arch- 
itect of  the  Capitol  to  recommend  within  3 
months  a  plan  to  reduce  by  at  least  50  per- 
cent the  number  of  elevator  operators  in  the 
Capitol  complex.  H.R.  6950.  Public  Law  94- 
59,  approved  July  26,  1975.  (266) 

Transportation:  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$4,194,482,775  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976  and;  July  1-Sep- 
tember  30,  1976;  $1,007,687,939  for  the  transi- 
tion period;  Includes  $300,000  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  analytical  research 
to  effect  necessary  regulatory  reform  of  the 
airlines  Industry,  $10  million  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Pollution  Control  Fund  to  Insure 
clean  up  of  oU  spills.  $10  mlUlon  for  a  bUte- 
way  demonstration  program,  $450,000  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion demonstration  projects  for  emergency 
medical  services,  and  $3  million  for  raU  pas- 
senger and  terminal  facilities  at  Baltimore 
Washington  International  Airport:  limits  ob- 
ligations of  appropriated  Federal -aid  high- 
way funds  to  $9  mUllon  through  September 
30.  1976;  and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R. 
8365.  P/H  July  10,  1975;  P/S  amended  July  25, 
1975;  Senate  requested  conference  July  25. 
1975. (232) 

Treasury-Postal  Service :  Appropriates 
$6,314,070,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$1,275,352,000  for  the  transition  period 
July  1-September  30,  1976,  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  other 
Independent  agencies.  H.R.  8597.  Public  Law 
94-         ,  approved  1976.   (334) 

ATOMIC  ENERGT  ' 

International  agreements 
Atomic  energy  cooperation  agreement  with 
Israel:  Approves  the  proposed  two  year  ex- 
tension of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  United  States  and  Israel  which 
concerns  peaceful  research  applications  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy.  S.  Con.  Res.  15. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  19,  1975;  House  adopted 
Mar.  11.  1975.  (W) 

Enriched  uranium  distribution  to 
EURATOM:  Approves  the  proposed  Increase 
(from  the  present  35,000  megawatt  celling 
to  55,000  megawatts)  In  the  amount  of  en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  distributed  by 
the  United  States  to  EURATOM  under  Sec- 
tion 54  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  support  the  fuel  cycle  of  power 
reactors  In  the  Community,  such  transfers 
to  be  subject  to  the  additional  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  with  EURATOM  (which 
among  other  things,  contains  provisions  for 
safeguards  against  the  diversion  of  special 
nuclear  material  to  mUltary  applications) 
and  In  accordance  with  our  Non- Prolifera- 
tion Treaty  obligations.  S.  Con.  Res.  14. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  19,  1975;  House  tabled 
Mar.  17.  1976.  (W) 

Enriched  uranium  distribution  to  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Approves 
the  proposed  Increase  In  the  amount  of  en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  distributed 
by  the  United  States  to  the  IAEA  under 
Section  54  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  to  allow  for  the  support  of  fuel 
cycle  of  power  reactors,  to  be  purchased 
from  U.S.  manufacturers,  located  In  member 
states  of  IAEA  (2  In  Mexico,  1  In  Yugoslavia) 
having  a  total  installed  capacity  of  2,015 
megawatts  of  electrical  energy.  S.  Con.  Res. 
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13.    Senate    adopted    Feb 
tabled  Mar.  17,  1975.  (W) 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commlssloi 
tioos:    Authorizes   supplemental 
tloos  of  950.2  million  to  the 
tory  Commlaaloo.  for  fiscal  year  1 
In  addition  to  the  990,765,000 
authorization  for  the  Atomic 
miaaion  (Public  Law  93-276)  and 
to    the    Commlaston    on    January 
when   the  Atomic   Energy 
abollahed  pursuant  to  the 
nlzation   Act   of   1974    (Public 
and  Its  functions  transferred  to 
Regulatory     Commission    and 
search  and  Development 
994.    Public    Law    94-18,    approved 
1975.  (W) 

Authorizes  9222,935,000  for 
and    952,750,000    for    the 
July  1-September  30,   1976,  for 
Regulatory  Commission;  authorl^ 
tlon&I   131   eimployeee  for  nucleai 
spectlon    and    enforcement 
shipment,  by  air  transport,  of 
Plutonium   (except  if   it  is 
medical  device  designed  for 
man  application)  until  the 
certified  to  the  Joint  Committee 
Energy  that  a  safe  container  has 
af>ed   which    will   not   rupture 
and  explosion  of  a  high-flying 
clarifies  the  commencing  date  foi 
of  the  members  of  the  Conunisei^n 
Public  Law  94-     ,  approved  1975 
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Deferrals 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Admih' 
istration:  Rescinds  966.5  millioi  and  dlS' 
approves  946.1  million  of  the  9112.6  million 
deferral  recommended  by  the  Piesldent  In 
hla  message  of  November  26,  197' i,  provided 
under  the  1975  Public  Works-A|ic  Appro- 
priations Act  (PL.  93-393)  for  v9rious  pro- 
grams within  the  Energy  Reeeart^  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  By  tils  action, 
deferral  of  budget  authority  \ras  disap- 
proved for  the  following  pn-ogruns:  Bio- 
medical and  Environmental  Re6e),rch — Arti- 
ficial Heart  Research,  94  million  (il.  Res.  32) ; 
Nuclear  Materials,  912  million  (S  Ree.  75); 
Laser  Fusion  Program,  94.7  mllllcn  (S.  Res. 
76 ) ;  Controlled  Thermonuclear  :  Research — 
Pulsion  Program,  98  million  (S.  Res.  77); 
Physical  Research,  92.7  million  O.  Res.  78): 
Ofis  Cool  Past  Reactor  Program,  9  3.7  million 
(S.  Res.  79);  and  LMPBR  Technology,  98 
mUllon  (6.  Res.  80).  S.  Res.  32,  S.  Ree.  75,  S. 
Res.  76,  S.  Re3.  77.  S  Res.  78.  S  Hes.  79,  S. 
Ree.  80.  Senate  adopted  May  7,  1975.  (W) 
HTTD — Comprehensive  planning  grants: 
Disapproves  the  950  million  defer  al  for  the 
HtTD  Comprehensive  Planning  Grant  Pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  Presid;nt  in  his 
message  of  November  26,  1974.  £.  Res.  23. 
Senate  adopted  Mar.  13,  1975.  ( W) 

Transportation — highway  fundi:  Disap- 
proves the  99,136,590,427  deferral  f  >r  Federal 
highway  funds  to  the  States  rec<immended 
by  the  President  in  his  message  cf  Septem- 
ber 20,  1974.  S.  Res.  69.  Senate  adopted 
Apr.  34,  1976.  (149) 

Youth  Conservation  Corpw:  Disapproves 
the  910  million  deferral  for  the  For  !st  Service 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  reported  by 
the  Comptroller  General  in  his  letter  of 
July  9,  1975.  S.  Res.  205.  Senat!  adopted 
July  10,  1975.   (W) 

Rescissions 
HEW — Health  and  medical  service  pro- 
grams: Disapproves  9264,700,000  oi  the  pro- 
posed rescission  of  9266,323,000  recc  mmendea 
by  the  President  in  his  messages  3f  April  8 
and  May  8,  1975,  for  the  following  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare:  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health:  D.C.  medical  facilities:  Ni^-se  train- 
ing, allied  and  public  health,  and  funding 
for  medical  facilities  and  construction:  and 


emergency  food  and  medical  services,  and 
summer  youth  sports;  and  approves  the  re- 
scission of  91,623,000  for  health  services.  HJl. 
6673.  P/H  May  12,  1975;  P/S  amended  June 
10,  1975;  House  disagreed  to  Senate  amend- 
ment June   12.   1975.    (W) 

HUD — Homeownership  assistance:  Dlsap- 
proves  the  9264,117,000  rescission  for  the 
HUD  Homeownership  Assistance  Program 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage of  October  4,  1974.  S.  Res.  61.  Senate 
adopted  Mar.   13,   1975.    (W) 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  DOD,  Executive 
Office,  General  Services,  Justice,  HEW,  State, 
Treasury:  Approves  rescission  of  budget  au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  9243,359,370,  and 
disapproves  9706,083,802  of  the  amounts  pro- 
posed for  rescission  by  the  President,  for  the 
following  departments: 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Approves  a 
partial  rescission  of  97,856,470  for  the  Agri- 
culture Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice Water  Programs,  leavHog  available  913,- 
356,470  for  the  wetlands  and  marshlands  con- 
servation program:  disapproves  rescissions  of 
914,921,000   for   the  Forest   Service; 

Department  of  Defense:  Approves  rescis- 
sion of  960,300,000  for  operations  and  real 
property  maintenance;  disapproves  rescis- 
sion of  95,700,000  for  Army  UH-IH  utility 
helicopters  procurement  because  rescission 
would  result  in  no  procurement  of  needed 
helicopters  in  fiscal  year  1975;  approves 
rescission  of  9122,900,000  for  Air  Force 
F-lllP  fighter  aircraft;  disapproves  rescis- 
sion of  929,600,000  for  Air  Force  A-7D  attack 
aircraft  as  being  necessary  for  modernization 
of  the  Air  National  Guard; 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  DUapproves  rescission  of  9284,719,- 
000  for  Hill -Burton  hospital  bed  construc- 
tion; 

Department  of  State:  Approves  rescissions 
of  92.1  million  in  savings; 

Department  of  Justice:  Disapproves  rescis- 
sion of  95,350,000,  91.3  million,  and  92.4  mil- 
lion respectively  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  FBI,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration on  the  basis  that  the  rescission 
would  adversely  affect  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  these  agencies;  approves  rescis- 
sion of  97  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
in  view  of  a  lower  than  expected  prison  pop- 
ulation and  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a 
new  facility  at  no  cost; 

Department  of  Commerce:  Approves  rescis- 
sions totaling  92.25  million  for  Social  and 
Economic  Statistics  Administration,  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance,  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  marine  data  buoy 
project  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration;  disapproves  rescission 
of  92  million  for  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration assistance  programs  which  af- 
fect planning  for  areas  of  chronic,  high  un- 
employment; disapproves  rescissions  of  91.3 
million,  9500,000,  and  9500,000  respectively 
for  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, salmon  and  steelhead  rearing 
ponds,  three  regional  fisheries  commissions 
under  the  National  Fisheries  Policy,  and  the 
marine  ecosystems  project  in  Puget  Sound; 

Department  of  the  Treasury:  Approves 
rescissions  of  91.53  million  affecting  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center,  the  Bureau  of 
Accounts,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
disapproves  rescission  of  99,230,000  and 
910,240,000  respectively,  for  accounts,  collec- 
tion, and  taxpayer  service  and  compliance  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  disapproves 
rescission  of  93  million  for  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice on  the  basis  of  adverse  impact  on  its 
functions; 

Executive  Office  of  the  President :  Approves 
rescission  of  92,240,000  for  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  as  legisla- 
tive authority  for  this  office  expires  June  30, 
1975  and  other  funding  available  is  consid- 
ered sufficient; 


General  Services  Administration :  Approves 
rescission  of  920,022,900  for  the  Federal 
BuUdings  Fund  which  will  be  withdrawn 
from  programmed  low-priority  work  which 
has  not  been  started.  H.R.  3260.  Public  Law 
94-14.  approved  Apr.  8,  1975.  (68) 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  Consumer  Product 
Safety,  DOD,  HEW,  Labor:  Rescinds  916,454,- 
704  (910  million  for  Forestry  Incentive  Pro- 
grams, 9955,000  for  Defense  special  foreign 
currency  programs,  9500,000  for  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
94,999,704  for  the  Latin-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce)  and  disapproves  $1,243,939,250  of 
the  rescission  of  91,260,393,954  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of  January 
30,  1975,  and  the  communications  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  February  7  and  14, 
1975,  as  follows:  Department  of  Agriculture— 
9191,690,000;  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission— 91,209,000;  Community  Service 
Employment  for  Older  Americans  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — $12  million;  Depart- 
ment of  HEW— $936,030,250;  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce — $125  million  which  is 
for  the  Job  Opportunities  Program  which 
had  been  submitted  as  a  deferral  and  re- 
classified by  the  Comptroller  General  as  a 
rescission.  H.R  4075.  Public  Law  94-15,  ap- 
proved Apr.  8,   1975.    (VV) 

Resolutions 
First     budget     resolution:     Recommends 
budget    outlays    of    $367    billion,    estimated 
revenues  of  $298.18  billion  and  an  estimated 
deficit  of  $68.82  billion  as  compared  to  the 
President's  budget  estimates  of  $355.6  billion 
In  outlays  adjusted  as  of  April  4,  estimated 
revenues  of  $297.5  billion,  and  a  proposed  def- 
icit   level    of    $60    billion;    recommends,    in 
order  to  achieve  the  revenue  level  suggested 
that  revenues  should  be  decreased  by  $3.4 
billion;  and,  in  making  the  revenue  recom- 
mendations  (1)    assumes  that  major  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  scheduled  to 
expire  December  31,  1975  will  be  extended  by 
the  Congress  and  thus  lower  revenues  by  $4.4 
billion,  (2)  takes  the  position  that  additional 
revenues  should   be   raised   through   enact- 
ment of  tax  reform  legislation  in  the  amount 
of  $1    billion   in  fiscal   year   1976,   and    (3) 
assumes    that,    as    a    result    of    recent    tax 
collection     experience,     an     additional     $2 
billion    In    revenues    will    be    received    dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976;   does  not  contain  the 
function-by-function       allocations       which 
will    be    reported    in    later    years    but    is 
based  on  recommended  outlays  for  budget 
programs   by   function   for   fiscal    year    1976 
as  compared  with  the  President's  proposed 
budget  outlays  as  follows : 

National  Defense:  $91.2  bUUon  in  budget 
outlays   as  compared   to   $93.9; 

International  Affairs  (conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  foreign  information  and  exchange  ac- 
tivities, the  Peace  Corps,  Food  for  Peace,  and 
foreign  assistance  except  for  military  assist- 
ance) :  $4.9  billion  as  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated $5.1  to  $6.4  billion; 

General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology: 
$4.6  billion,  which  Is  the  same  as  that  pro- 
posed In  the  President's  budget; 

Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and  En- 
ergy: $11.6  billion  as  compared  to  $10.2  bil- 
lion; 

Agriculture:  $1.8  bUlion,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  President's  budget: 

Commerce  and  Transportation:  $17.5  bil- 
lion as  compared  to  $14.7  billion; 

Community  and  Regional  Development: 
$8.65  billion  as  compared  to  $6  billion; 

Education,  Manpower,  and  Social  Services: 
$19.85  billion  as  compared  to  $16.6  billion; 

Health:  $30.7  bUllon  as  compared  to  $28.4 
billion; 

Income  Security  (Social  security  and  un- 
emplojrment  Insurance,  retirement  systems 
for  Federal  and  railroad  employees  and 
assistance  programs  for  the  needy) :  $125.3 
billion  as  compared  to  $120.9  billion; 
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Veterans  Benefits  and  Services:  $17.6  bil- 
lion as  compared  to  916.2  billion; 

Law  Enforcement  and  Justice:  $3.4  billion 
as  compared  to  $3.3  billion; 

General  Government:  $3.3  billion  as  com- 
pared to  $3.2  bUUon; 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose  Fis- 
cal Assistance:  $7.2  billion,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  President's  budget; 

Interest:  $35.3  billion  as  compared  to  $34.4 
billion; 

Allowances  (Includes  energy  tax  equaliza- 
tion payments,  civilian  agency  pay  raises  and 
contingencies) :  $1.2  billion  eis  compared  to 
$8.1  billion,  caused  mainly  by  the  deduc- 
tion of  $7  billion  Included  In  the  President's 
budget  to  equalize  the  Impact  of  his  original 
energy  tax  proposals  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  President's  program  will  not 
be  approved  by  the  Congress;  and 

Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (In- 
cludes Federal  Government  contributions  to 
the  employee  retirement  funds.  Interest 
earned  on  trust  funds  and  revenue  from 
oil  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf) : 
Deduction  of  $16.2  billion  in  undistributed 
offsetting  receipts  from  the  budget  total  in 
1976  as  compared  to  $20.2  billion  in  the 
President's  budget.  In  the  Congressional 
budget  difference  being  due  to  an  estimate 
of  $4  billion  m  receipts  by  the  Committee 
from  the  sale  of  leases  for  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing and  an  estimate  of  $8  billion  In  such 
receipts  in  the  President's  budget.  H.  Con. 
Res.  218.  House  adopted  May  1,  1975;  Sen- 
ate adopted  amended  May  5,  1975;  House  and 
Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  May  14, 
1975.  (157). 

CONGRESS 

August  recess:  Provides  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  from  Friday,  August  1 
until  noon,  Wednesday,  September  3,  unless 
reassembled  by  the  House  or  Senate  leader- 
ship, and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  re- 
ceive messages.  Including  veto  messages,  from 
the  President  during  this  time.  S.  Con.  Res. 
54.  Senate  adopted  July  22,  1975;  House 
adopted  July  28, 1975.  (307) 

Congressional  paycheck  disbursements: 
Amends  section  3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
relating  to  payroll  disbursements  to  give 
Congressional  employees  the  same  option  as 
other  Federal  employees  of  having  their  pay 
sent  to  two  or  three  different  financial  Insti- 
tutions of  their  choice  effective  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  respectively  determines  the  feasi- 
bility of  compliance  for  their  employees  but 
no  later  than  July  1.  1976.  H.R.  7405.  Public 
Law  95-57,  approved  July  19,  1975.  ( W) 

GuEun  and  Virgin  Islands  Delegate  allow- 
ance: Provides  that  the  clerk  hire  allowance 
and  the  transportation  expenses  subject  to 
reimbursement  under  Federal  law  of  the 
Delegates  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  the  same  as  allowed  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  H.R. 
4269.  Public  Law  94-26,  approved  May  27, 
1975.  (W) 

Joint  Committee  of  the  Bicentennial:  Es- 
tablishes a  Joint  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  the  Commemoration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial, to  be  composed  of  12  members 
(the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  the  members  of  Congress 
who  are  members  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Bicentennial  Board,  2  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
2  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House)  to  coordinate  the  planning  and  Im- 
plementation of  Bicentennial  activities  and 
events  of  the  Congress  with  those  of  other 
groups;  to  consult  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  President  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide for  congressional  representation  at  ap- 
propriate Bicentennial  events;  and  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  programs  to  Inform 
and  emphasize  to  the  Nation  the  role  of  the 
Congress,  as  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, over  the  past  200  years.  S.  Con.  Res.  44. 


Senate  adopted  June  13,  1975;  House 
adopted  amended  June  23,  1975;  Senate 
agreed  to  House  amendment  with  amend- 
ment July  30  ,1975.  ( W) 

Supreme  Court  Chamber:  Declares  offi- 
cially open  the  Chamber  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  Is  located  In  the  Capitol  and 
extends  congratulations  and  appreciation  to 
the  various  people  who  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  this  Chamber.  S.  Res.  164.  Sen- 
ate adopted  May  21,  1975.  ( W) 

CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

Consumer  fraud:  Protects  consumers  and 
reduces  the  Instances  of  consumer  fraud  by 
amending  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  make  the  knowing  commission  of  the  fol- 
lowing consumer  frauds  subject  to  criminal 
penalties:  (1)  offering  or  advertising  of 
goods  or  services  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  will  not  be  sold  as  so  offered  or  adver- 
tised; (2)  utilization  of  false  or  misleading 
statements  or  advertising  with  respect  to 
goods  and  services;  (3)  false  description  of 
goods;  (4)  refusal  to  return  a  price  or  de- 
posit when  goods  have  not  been  and  will  not 
be  delivered  or  when  services  contracted 
for  have  not  or  will  not  be  per- 
formed; and  (5)  use  of  physical  force, 
threats,  harassment  or  similar  misconduct 
In  the  course  of  a  sale  or  In  an  attempt  to 
collect  the  purchase  price  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  a  customer;  Imposes  a  maximum 
fine  of  $1,000  and/or  1  year  Imprisonment 
for  first  offenses  and  a  $10,000  fine  and/or 
3  years  Imprisonment  for  second  and  sub- 
sequent offenses;  allows  a  consumer  to  can- 
cel any  contract  or  agreement  resulting  from 
a  transaction  Involving  a  proscribed  unfair 
consumer  practice;  and  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
attorney  general  of  any  State  to  seek  an  In- 
junction to  enjoin  the  commission  of  such 
unfair  consumer  practices.  S.  670.  P/S 
July  10,  1975.  (VV) 

Consumer  product  safety:  Authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $51  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $14  million  for  the  transition  period 
July  l-September  30,  1976,  and  $55  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  Implementation  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act;  contains 
provisions  concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
(CPSC)  which:  (1)  eliminates  pesticides 
from  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  under 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of 
1970  as  being  duplicative  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  authority  under 
the  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  to  enforce  pesticide-related 
packaging  standards  for  the  purpose  of  child 
protection:  (2)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  no  jurisdiction  to  regulate  tobacco 
or  tobacco  products  as  being  "hazardous 
substance"  under  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  -ut  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  regulate  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  under  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  products 
present  an  unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  as  a 
source  of  Ignition;  (3)  provides  that  the 
Commission,  under  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  may  not  regulate  ammunition 
as  a  "hazardous  substance"  but  may  con- 
tinue to  establish  and  enforce  cautionary 
labeling  requirements  relative  to  storage  in 
a  household,  and  may  continue  to  regulate 
fireworks  as  a  "hazardous  substance";  pro- 
hibits political  clearance  by  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  or  other  executive 
agency  of  any  employee  whose  principal 
duties  would  Involve  significant  participa- 
tion in  the  determination  of  major  Com- 
mission policies  or  who  would  serve  as  a 
personal  assistant  or  adviser  to  any  Commis- 
sioner: requires,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Identification  of  potential  product  hazards, 
that  a  product  Uablllty  Insurer  or  an  Inde- 
pendent testing  laboratory  which  discovers 
a  substantial  product  hazard  In  the  course 
of  Its  business  must  report  that  finding  to 


Its  Insured  or  its  client  and  Inform  him 
of  his  obligations.  If  any,  under  the  law;  en- 
larges the  enforcement  authority  of  the 
Commission;  provides  a  uniform  Federal 
preemption  clause  for  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  and  the  Consvimer  Product  SEifety  Act 
which  provides  that  If  the  Commission  has 
requirements  In  effect  for  a  product.  State 
or  local  requirements  must  conform  to  the 
Federal  standard  unless  the  State  require- 
ment does  not  cause  the  product  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  standard  and  pro- 
vides a  significantly  higher  degree  of  pro- 
tection without  unduly  burdening  the  man- 
ufacture or  distribution  of  products  In  Inter- 
state commerce;  gives  courts  the  discretion 
to  award  attorney's  fees  to  persons  involved 
In  obtaining  Judicial  review  under  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  644.  P/S  July  18.  1975. 
(297) 

Consumer  protection:  Protects  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  and  promotes  consumer- 
protection  In  the  United  States;  creates  an 
independent  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
(ACA)  to  represent  and  advocate  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  before  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  Federal  courts;  authorizes  the  ACA 
to  receive  and  transmit  complaints  from 
consumers  and  develop  and  disseminate  In- 
formation concerning  Interests  of  con- 
sumers; 

Excepts  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ACA 
the  following:  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
or  the  National  Security  Agency,  or  the  na- 
tional security  and  Intelligence  functions  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and 
the  military  weapons  program  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
as  well  as  any  Federal  Conununicatlons  Com- 
mission proceeding  relating  to  renewals  of 
radio  or  television  broadcasting  licenses,  or 
any  labor-management  case  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board:  prohibits  in- 
tervention or  participation  by  the  ACA  In 
any  proceeding  or  activity  directly  affecting 
producers  of  livestock,  poultry,  agricultural 
crops  or  raw  fish  products;  prohibits  such 
intervention  with  respect  to  the  granting 
or  enforcement  of  any  right-of-way  or  other 
authorization  relating  to  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line system  of  oil  or  natural  gas;  prohibits 
such  intervention  in  proceedings  relating  to 
limiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  firearms 
or  ammunition; 

Requires  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
review  all  of  ACA's  activities  and  report  to 
Congress  thereon  within  3  years;  makes  the 
provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  applicable  to  the  ACA;  provides  for  the 
preparation  of  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statements  by  Federal  agencies  issuing  rules 
or  proposing  legislation  which  have  a  sub- 
stantial economic  Impact;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  200.  P/S  May  15,  1975.  (184) 

Motor  vehicle  Information  and  cost  sav- 
ings :  Amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  Implement  the  four  titles 
of  the  blU  for  fiscal  year  1976,  the  fiscal  year 
transition  period  July  1-September  30,  1976, 
and  fiscal  year  1977  respectively,  as  follows: 
Title  I,  which  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  promulgate  bumper  stand- 
ards applicable  to  all  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles: $500,000,  $125,000  and  $500,000;  'Htle 
II,  which  provides  for  an  automobile  con- 
sumer Information  program:  $2  million, 
$650,000  and  $4  million;  "ntle  III,  which  pro- 
vides for  diagnostic  inspection  demonstra- 
tion projects:  $5  million,  $1.5  million,  $7.5 
million;  and  Title  IV,  which  sets  odometer 
requirements:  $450,000,  $100,000  and  $650,- 
000;  redefines  the  special  motor  vehicle  di- 
agnostic Inspection  demonstration  project 
under  title  III  to  assure  that  the  project  will 
be  designed  for  use  by  States  for  high  vol- 
ume inspection  facilities  to  evaluate  con- 
ditions of  parts,  components  and  repairs  re- 
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Bilingual  court  proceedings: 
28,  U.S.C.,  by  adding  a  new 
Ing  the  circumstances  when  an 
must  be  ftirnlshed  to  translate 
of  the  court  proceedings  for  the 
a    non-EngUsh-speaklng    party 
witness  does  not  speak  English 
administrative    duties    upon    the 
trative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
to  certification  and  use  of 
P/S  July  14,  1975.  (W) 

Federal  rules  of  criminal 
proves  and  amends  certain 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
proposed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  April  22,  1974,  pursuant  to  stat 
as  "rules  enabling  acts."  to 
on  December  1,  1975.  H.R.  6799 
94-       ,  approved  1975.  (W) 

Federal    rules    of    evidence: 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  to  mak 
nonsuggestlve  lineup,  photograph! : 
Identifications,  made  in  compllan(  e 
Constitution,  are  admissible  In 
1549.  P/S  June  19.  1975.  (W) 

Florida  Judicial  district: 
son  County  from  the  middle 
to  the  northern  district  of  Florlds 
the  average  travel  time  for 
residents.  S.  723.  P  S  June  19, 

P>Tamid  sales:    Prohibits  the 
means  or  instrumentality  of 
or  communication  in  interstate 
of  the  malls  for  sales,  offers,  or 
sell  a  participation  or  rights  to 
In  a  "pyramid  sales  scheme"  whlcl 
as  an  Investment  program  based 
people  to  buy  the  right  to  sell 
to  other  people.  S.  1509.  P/S  Ma  r 
(W) 

Robert  E.  Lee:  Restores 
rights  of  citizenship  to  General 
Lee.  effective  June  13,  1865,  whlcl: 
felted   by   him  as  General  of  thi 
Northern  Virginia  in  the  war 
States.  S.J.  Res.  23.  Public  Law 
proved  1975.  (W) 

Three-Judge    courts:    Eliminated 
qulrement  for  special  three-Judge 
cases  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
State  or  Federal  laws  on  the  grou 
constitutionality  except  when 
quired  by  act  of  Congress  or  In 
volvtng  congressional  rea 
reapportionment  of  any  statewide 
body  and  clarifies  the  composltloi 
cedure  of  three- Judge  courts  In 
where  they  are  required.  S.  637.  P 
1975.  (W) 

DEFENSE 

Coast    Guard    authorization : 
#149,676.000    for    fiscal    year    1976 
transition  period  (July  1-Septembe  r 
to  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
vessels  and   aircraft,   construction 
and   offshore   establishments 
Valdez.  Alaska,  vessel  traffic 
and  the  Sitka,  Alaska,  Air  Station 
that  the  stations  are  operational 
completion  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
payment  to  bridge  owners  for 
alterations   of   railroad   bridges 
highway  bridges  across  the  navlga^l 
of  the  United  States;   authorizes 
end  strength  for  active  duty 
provides  additional  personnel  for 
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velllance  and  enforcement  by  helicopter;  and 
authorizes  the  military  training  student 
loada.  B.R.  6217.  Public  Law  94-54,  approved 
July  7.  1975.  (W) 

Defense  production — Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  Work  Quality:  Extends  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  and  funding  for  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality 
for  90  days,  through  September  30,  1976. 
S.J.  Res.  94.  Public  Law  94-42,  approved 
June  28,  1975.  (W) 

Diego  Garcia:  Disapproves  the  proposed 
construction  project  on  the  Island  of  Diego 
Garcia,  the  need  for  which  was  certified  by 
the  President  and  received  by  the  Senate  on 
May  12,  1975.  S.  Res.  160.  Senate  rejected 
July  28,  1975.  (340) 

Military  construction  authorization:  Au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $3,870,982,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  ($3,540,982,000)  and  the  transition 
period  July  1-September  30,  1976  ($330  mil- 
lion) to  provide  construction  and  other  re- 
lated authority  for  the  military  departments, 
and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
within  and  outside  the  United  States,  and 
authority  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Reserve  Components;  includes  authori- 
zation of  $13.8  million  for  construction  and 
expansion  of  the  naval  base  at  Diego  Garcia 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  subject  to  the  provision 
added  to  last  year's  bill  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  certify  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
construction  and  allowing  Congress  60  days 
to  consider  such  certification  before  con- 
struction may  begin;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1247.  P/S  June  9,  1975;  P/H 
amended  July  28, 1975;  Senate  requested  con- 
ference July  31,  1975.  (W) 

Military  procurement  authorization:  Au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $25,763,383,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $5,354,723,000  for  the  transi- 
tion period  of  July  1,  1976  through  September 
30,  1976  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces:  authorizes  $380.5  million  for 
six  airborne  warning  and  control  system — 
AWACS— aircraft.  $887  million  for  the  B-1 
bomber  and  $60  million  for  long-lead  Items 
for  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser;  authorizes  the 
Ijersonnel  strength  for  military  active  duty 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  makes 
a  total  reduction  of  9,000  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  authorizes  the  annual 
average  military  training  student  load  for 
each  of  the  active  and  reserve  components; 
authorizes  the  personnel  strengths  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents; provides  a  23,000  total  reduction 
of  civilian  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  be  allocated  among  the  military 
departments  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
contains  provisions  regarding  discrimination 
In  supplying  petroleum  products  for  the 
Armed  Forces:  may  receive  less  retired  or 
retainer  pay  than  they  would  have  received 
at  and  provides  that  no  service  members  who 
retired  after  January  1,  1977  earlier  date  on 
or  after  January  1.  1971;  reduces  the  number 
of  enlisted  service  personnel  who  may  be 
assigned  as  servants  to  officers;  approves  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  service  academies 
for  the  class  beginning  in  1976;  extends  until 
December  31.  1977  the  President's  authority 
to  transfer  aircraft  and  related  equipment 
by  sale,  credit,  or  guarantee  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  military  balance  In  the  Middle  East; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  6674. 
P/H  May  20.  1975;  P/S  amended  June  6, 
1975:  House  agreed  to  conference  report  July 
30.  1975;  Senate  rejected  conference  report 
August  1.  1975.   (214,374) 

Naval  museum:  Expresses  the  approval  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  of  the  Naval 
and  Maritime  Museum  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Senate  adopted  Feb. 
28,  1976.  (W) 


Nuclear-trained  naval  officers  pay  bonua 
extension:  Extends  through  fiscal  year  1977, 
the  authority  under  Public  Law  92-581  to  pay 
a  $15,000  bonus  to  any  nuclear-trained  naval 
officer  who  prior  to  completion  of  10  years 
of  active  service,  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  4  years  in  addition  to  any  other 
period  of  obligated  active  service.  S.  2114. 
P/S  July  26.  1975.  (W) 

Officer  graduate  school  appointees:  Elimi- 
nates any  period  during  which  an  officer  waa 
listed  in  a  missing  status  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  6-year  period  In  considering 
eligibility  of  appointees  to  officer  graduate 
school.  S.   1767.  P/S  May   1975.   (W) 

DISTRICT     or     COLUMBIA 

Southeastern  University:  Insures  the  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  Southeastern  University 
for  the  benefits  of  the  several  acts  providing 
for  aid  to  higher  education  and  amends  Its 
Charter  to  make  possible  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  University  as  a  nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  educational  Institution  under  the 
provisions  of  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  S.  611.  P/S  June  19,  1975. 
(W) 

ECONOMY FINANCE 

Appalachian  regional  development:  Ex- 
tends the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  for  2  years,  until  September  30, 
1977,  and  authorizes  therefor  $267  million 
for  essential  health,  education,  and  other 
public  services;  provides  nev?  demon.stratlon 
authority  to  address  the  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  effects  of  expanded  en- 
ergy production; 

Extends  the  highway  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram until  September  30,  1981,  to  facilitate 
completion  of  the  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  System  and  authorizes  therefor 
$1.02bUllon; 

Gives  the  Regional  Commissions  author- 
ized by  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  statutory 
status  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  for  the 
past  decade  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission; 

Extends  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  for  one  year  be- 
yond its  present  expiration  date  of  June  30, 
1976,  and  authorizes  a  total  of  $500  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  the  transition  period  and 
1977;  provides  that  such  funds  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  seven  regional  commis- 
sions on  a  percentage  formula  ba?ed  on 
equality,  land  area,  population  and  per  cap- 
ita Income;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
HJl.  4073.  P/H  May  19.  1975;  P/S  amended 
July  17,  1975.  (295) 

Bank  acquisitions:  Amends  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
to  allow  the  Ferteral  Reserve  Board  to  shorten 
the  time  requirements  for  notice  to  the  re- 
spective primary  bank  supervisory  authority 
from  30  days  to  10  days  If  it  finds  that  an 
emergency  exists  requiring  expeditious  ac- 
tion to  prevent  a  probable  failure  of  a  bank 
or  bank  holding  company,  and  shorte'is  from 
30  days  to  5  days  the  Justice  Department's 
period  for  comment  on  such  acquisitions  ex- 
cept that  all  notice  requirements  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  the  Board  needs  to  act  im- 
mediately. S.  2209.  P/S  July  30,  1975.  (W) 

Commodity  future?:  Extends  for  90  dpvs 
the  following:  pro'^lsions  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-463)  which  becomes  effective  April  21, 
1975:  provisional  designation  as  a  contract 
market  to  any  board  of  trade  for  commodities 
traded  thereon;  reoulred  Commission  ap- 
proval of  contract  market  bylaws  and  rules; 
provisions  and  eventual  permanent  ree;ls- 
tratlon  of  any  futures  commission  merchant, 
floor  broker,  associated  person,  commodity 
trading  advisor,  or  commodity  pool  opera- 
tor; and  amends  the  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Commission  will  have  9  months  Instead  of 
6  months  to  determine  whether  trading  by 
floor  brokers  and  futures  commission  mer- 
chants for  their  own  accounts  and  for  their 
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customers  at  the  same  time  Is  permitted; 
provides  the  Commission  180  days  instead  of 
90  days  to  define  bona  fide  hedging  trans- 
actions or  positions;  and  delays  the  effective 
date  to  15  months  Instead  of  1  year  of  the 
provisions  for  handling  customers'  com- 
plaints. H.J.  Res.  335.  Public  Law  94-16, 
approved  Apr.  16,  1975.  (W) 

Council  on  International  Economic  policy: 
Authorizes  $400,000  for  the  period  July  1- 
September  30,  1975,  for  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  which  as  part  of 
the  Executive  Office,  brings  the  views  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  on  International 
economic  policy  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  represents  the  Administration  on 
these  Issues  with  Congress  and  the  public. 
S.J.  Res.  97.  P/S  June  21.  1975.   (W) 

Authorizes  $1,657,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $1,670,000  for  fl.scal  year  1977  for  the 
Council  on  International  Economi:  Policy 
and  provides  that  the  staff  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  employment  and 
compensation  of  persons  In  Government  serv- 
ice with  supergrade  positions  limited  to  8. 
H.R.  5884.  Public  Law  94-  ,  approved  1975. 
(W) 

Council  on  Wage  and  Fh-lce  Stability:  Ex- 
tends from  August  15,  1975  to  September  30, 

1977  the  expiration  date  of  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability,  which  was  estab- 
lished on  August  24.  1974  to  monitor  wage  and 
price  developments  in  the  private  economy, 
to  review  the  Inflat'onary  Impact  of  govern- 
mental programs  and  policies,  and  to  recom- 
mend measures  for  containing  Inflation; 

Provides  for  Senate  confirmation  of  per- 
sons appointed  as  director  of  the  Council 
In  the  future; 

Gives  the  Council  authority  to  require 
periodic  information  reports  end  subpena 
peer  regarding  witnesses  a:id  the  production 
of  relevant  books  and  other  docum.e.nts  relat- 
ing to  wages,  prices,  costs,  profits,  aid  pro- 
ductivity by  product  line  or  by  such  other 
categories  as  the  Council  may  prescr.be;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  409.  Public 
Law  94-     ,  approved  1975.  (16  < ) 

Duty  suspensions 

Hopper  Cars :  Suspends  until  June  30,  1976, 
the  column  1  rate  of  duty  on  open-top  hop- 
per cars  exported  for  repairs  or  alterations 
and  provides  that,  upon  appropriate  applica- 
tion, entries  of  such  articles  made  after 
September  1,  1974,  and  before  the  date  of 
enactment  could  be  liquidated  or  rellqul- 
dated  on  a  duty  free  basis.  H.R.  7731.  Public 
Law  94-       ,  approved  1976.  ( W) 

Istle  fiber — Child  support  funding:  Ex- 
tends from  September  6,   1975  to  June  30, 

1978  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  proc- 
essed Istle  fiber;  and  amends  Public  Law 
93-647  to  extend  from  July  1  to  August  1. 
1975  the  effective  date  of  the  act  in  order 
to  enable  some  11  States  to  comply  with  the 
statutory  child  support  regulations  in  order 
to  receive  Federal  matching  grants  for  their 
child  support  activities.  H.R.  7709.  Public 
Law  94-46,  approved  June  30,  1975.  (W) 

Platinum  and  carbon:  Suspends  until  Oc- 
tober 31,  1975,  the  column  1  and  column  2 
rates  of  duty  on  catalysts  of  platinum  and 
carbon  imported  for  use  In  producing  capro- 
lactam:  applies  the  su.=penslon  to  imports 
of  such  catalysts  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment;  and  provides  for 
retroactive  duty  suspension  on  entries  or 
withdrawals  after  October  1.  1973,  upon  ap- 
propriate request  filed  with  the  customs  offi- 
cer concerned  within  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  H.R.  7728.  Public  Law  94- 
anoroved  1974.  (W) 

Watches — Child  support:  Amends  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  Unlte.1  States  to 
provide  for  the  duty-free  treatment  of 
watches  and  watch  movements  manufac- 
tured In  any  Insular  possession  of  the  United 
States  by  lncrea.<!lng  to  70  percent  the  value 
of    foreign    materials    contained    In    such 


watches  and  watch  movements;  applies  the 
suspension  to  articles  entered  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  after  the  date  of  enactment; 
and  amends  the  child  support  law  which 
becomes  effective  Augvist  1,  1976  to  protect 
States  whose  legislatures  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  meet  the  new  requirements,  and 
to  protect  assistance  recipients  from  a  re- 
duction In  Income.  H.R.  7710.  PIH  June  24, 
1975:  Pis  amended  Atigust  1.  1975.  (W) 

Zinc-copper:  Suspends  untU  June  30, 
1978  the  column  1  rates  of  duty  on  certain 
forms  of  zinc  entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment;  and  continues  until 
June  30,  1978,  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
copper  waste  and  scrap,  articles  of  copper 
and  other  metal  waste  and  scrap.  H.R.  7716. 
P/H  June  24,  1975;  P/S  amended  July  17. 
1975.  (VV) 

Lower  Interest  rates:  States  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
(1)  pursue  policies  in  the  first  half  of  1976 
so  as  to  encourage  lower  long  term  in- 
terest rates  and  expansion  In  the  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  appropriate  to  facili- 
tating prompt  economic  recovery  and  (2) 
maintain  long-run  growth  of  the  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  commensurate  with  the 
economy's  long-run  potential  to  Increase  pro- 
duction so  as  to  promote  effectively  the  goals 
of  maximum  employment,  stable  prices  and 
moderate  long-term  Interest  rates;  and  pro- 
vides for  semiannual  oversight  hearings  by 
the  Hotise  and  Senate  Banking  committees 
v/hereln  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Ojjen  Market 
Committee  will  consult  with  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  ranges  of  growth  or  dlmunl- 
tlon  of  monetary  and  credit  aggregates  in 
the  upcoming  12  months.  H.  Con.  Res.  113. 
House  adopted  Mar.  4,  1975;  Senate  adopted 
amended  Mar.  17,  1975;  Senate  agreed  to 
conference  report  Mar.  20.  1975;  House  agreed 
to  conference  report  Mar.  24,  1975.  (65) 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages:  Amends  section  720  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  which  created  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages to  assure  that  certain  confilct  of  in- 
terest provisions  shall  not  apply  to  members 
appointed  to  the  Commission  from  the  pri- 
vate sector;  extends  from  March  1,  1975, 
to  June  30,  1975,  the  time  In  which  the 
Commission  must  submit  Its  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  with  respect  to  In- 
stitutional adjustments  and  from  June  30, 
1975,  to  December  31,  1975,  the  time  for 
the  Commission  to  prepare,  publish  and 
transmit  such  other  reports  it  deems  ap- 
propriate; provides  that  the  $75,000  au- 
thorisation for  the  advisory  committee  shall 
remain  available  until  December  31.  1975; 
and  extends  the  $500,000  authorization  for 
the  Commission  from  June  30,  1975,  untU 
December  31,  1975.  S.J.  Res.  27.  P/S  Feb.  6, 
1975.  (W) 

Amends  section  720  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  which  created  a  National  Com- 
mi=s!on  on  Supplies  and  Shortages  to  ex- 
tend from  March  1,  1975,  to  June  30,  1975, 
the  time  in  which  the  Commission  must  sub- 
mit Its  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
greps  with  respect  to  institutional  ad  lust- 
ments  and  from  June  30.  1975.  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975.  the  time  for  the  Commission 
to  prepare,  publish  pnd  transmit  such  other 
renorts  it  deems  appronriate:  provides  that 
the  $75,000  authorization  for  the  advisory 
commlttoe  shall  remain  available  until  De- 
cember ?1.  197.'i:  and  extends  the  $500,000 
authorisation  for  the  Commission  from 
June  30.  I97,s,  until  December  3i.  1Q75.  S.J. 
Res.  48  Public  Law  94-9,  aporcved  Mar.  21, 
197.S.  (W) 

Amends  section  720  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  which  created  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages  to  extend 
to  March  31,  1976,  the  time  In  which  the 
Commission  must  submit  its  report  to  the 


President  and  Congress  with  respect  to  in- 
stitutional adjustments  and  to  October  1, 
1976  the  time  for  the  Commission  to  pre- 
pare, publish  and  transmit  such  other  re- 
ports it  deems  appropriate :  provides  that  the 
$75,000  authorization  for  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  remain  available  until  October 
1,  1976;  and  extends  the  S500.000  author.za- 
t:on  for  the  Commission  until  October  1, 
1976.  H.J.  Res.  560.  Public  Law  94-  ,  ap- 
proved 1975.  (W) 

National  insurance  development  program: 
Extends  the  National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Program,  which,  would  expire  on  April 
30,  for  an  additional  2  years  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  Federal  Riot  Reinsurance  Program 
which  reinsures  the  general  property  Insur- 
ance business  against  the  peril  of  riot  and 
the  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program  which 
provides  basic  crime  insurance  coverage  In 
States  where  It  is  needed.  H.R.  2783.  Public 
Law  94-13,  approved  Apr.  8,  1975.  (W) 

Public  debt  limit  increase:  Increases  the 
debt  limit  by  $131  billion  for  a  total  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  debt  limit  of  $531  billion 
until  June  30.  1975.  HJl.  2634.  Public  Law 
94^3,  approved  Feb.  19,  1975.  (10) 

Increases  the  debt  limit  by  $46  billion  for 
a  total  temporary  and  permanent  debt  limit 
of  $577  billion  until  November  15,  1975.  H.R. 
8030.  Public  Law  94-47,  approved  June  30, 
1975.  (256) 

Public  works  employment:  Amends  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  $2,125  billion  for  anti- 
recessionary public  works  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  including  (1)  $1  billion  un- 
der Title  I  for  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  public  works  projects  In  the 
following  order  of  priority  (a)  projects  in- 
active because  the  applicant  Is  unable  to 
provide  the  local  matching  share,  (b)  proj- 
ects halted  after  approval  because  inflation 
has  pushed  total  project  costs  beyond  the 
ability  or  willingness  of  agencies  to  provide 
the  Federal  share,  and  (c)  projects  initiated 
by  State  and  local  governments  without  other 
Federal  financial  participation;  (2)  a  $125 
million  increase  for  working  capital  loans 
under  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration's business  development  program  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  private  sector; 
and  (3)  $1  billion  for  the  Job  Opportunities 
Program  to  accelerate  the  Job-creating  Im- 
pact of  various  Federal,  State  and  local  pro- 
grams; limits  the  available  authority  to  obli- 
gate funds  for  Title  I  grants  and  the  Title  X 
Job  Opportunities  Program  when  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  declines  below  9 
percent  during  the  most  recent  calendar 
quarter  by  reducing  the  authority  to  obligate 
by  one-fourth,  up  to  $600  million,  for  each 
one-half  of  one  percent  by  which  the  rate 
declines  below  9  pert-ent; 

Provides  a  new  formula  for  allocation  to 
States  of  approximately  $9  billion  In  pre- 
viously impounded  water  pollution  control 
funds  for  construction  of  waste  treatment 
facilities  which  is  based  50  percent  on  popu- 
lation and  50  percent  on  need  instead  of  on. 
relative  State  need  niiy: 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  when 
the  national  seasonally  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeds  6  percent  in  the  amount 
of  $126  million  per  calendar  quarter  plus 
$'52.5  million  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
one-half  pyercentage  points  by  which  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  national  rate  exceeds  6  per- 
cent; authorises  assistance  from  these 
amounts  to  States  and  local  governments 
based  upon  their  unemployment  rate  and 
level  of  tax  revenue,  as  measures  of  reces- 
sionary Impact  and  the  level  of  services  pro- 
vided; and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R. 
5247.  P/H  May  20,  1976;  P/S  amended  July 
29,   1975.   (348) 

Repatriated  U.S.  citizens — SSI  recipient 
food  stamp  eligibility:  Makes  permanent  the 
authority  under  section  1113  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  permitting  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
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temporary   assistance   to   Amerlcai 
and   tbelr   dependents    who   have 
patrlated  from  foreign  covmtrles 
the  authorization  to  $8  million 
tember  30.  1976,  and  (300,000  for 
sequent  fiscal  year;  and  amends 
93-233  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period,  through  June  30,  1976,  the 
which  makes  needy,  aged,  blind  anc 
people  qualifying  for  benefits  under 
program  eligible  to  participate  in 
Stamp  program.  H.R  6698.  Public 
approved  June  28,  1975.  (W) 

Savings    and    loan    associations: 
the    Homeowners'    Loan    Act    of 
amended,  to  clarify  section  5(c) 
to  provide  that  Federally  charter4d 
and  loan  associations  may  act  as 
for  Individual  Retirement  Account^ 
authorized  pursuant  to  Public 
the  Employee  Retirement   Income 
Act  of  1974.  S.J.  Res.  102.  Public 
approved  July  26,  1975.  (W) 

Securities  acts  amendments 
Exchange  Act,  Securities  Investor 
Act,   Investment   Advisers   Act,   ani  I 
ment  Company  Act  to  make 
structure   ejid   regulation  of  the 
Industry  an  follows: 

National  Securities  Market  Systen  i 
the    Securities    and    Exchange 
(SEX::)   broad,  discretionary  powers 
see  the  development  of  a  national 
system   encompassing    all    seginen 
corporate  securities  markets 
mon  and  preferred  stocks,  bonds, 
warrants   and   options   in   order   tc 
greater    Investor    protection    and 
a  strong  capital  raising  and 
tem;  encourages  maximum  reliance 
munication  and  data  processing 
consistent  with  Justifiable  costs 
the  SEC  broad  authority  over  the 
and  distribution  of  market  informa' 
as  a  goal  the  establishment  of 
and  procedures  for  auction  trading, 
In    unlisted    securities,    and    third 
trading; 

Self-Regulation  and  SEC 
solldates  and  expands  SEC  oversigl^t 
with  respect  to  the  self-regulatory 
organizations,   their  members,  and 
confers  upon  the  District  courts 
diction    to   command   compliance 
act;  clarifies  the  rule-making  power  i 
and  provides  for  Judicial  review  of 
tions   in   an    appropriate   court   of 

Municipal  Securities:  Extends 
ulatlon  to  brokers  and  dealers 
clusively  in  tax-exempt  State  and 
thus    removing    their    exemption 
provisions  of   the  Exchange   Act 
ultimate    authority    and 
the  regulation  of  the  municipal 
dustry  In  SEC  with  the  rulemaking 
siblllties    vested    In    a    new    self- 
agency,  the  Municipal  Securities 
ing  Board; 

Clearing    Agencies   and    Transfer 
Establishes  a  system  for  the 
an  integrated  national  system  for 
and  settlement  of  stock  transactions 
terstate  commerce;    centralizes   in 
the  authority  and  responsibility  to 
coordinate  and  direct  the  operations 
p>ersons  Involved  In  the  securities 
process,   and   requires   registration 
porting    by    clearing    agencies   and 
agents;  and  empowers  the  SEC  to 
amend  the  rules  of  such  entities; 

Securities  Trading  by  Members 
tlonal  Securities  Exchange 
exchange  members  from  effecting 
action  on  the  exchange  for  its  own 
the  account  of  an  associated  perso^ 
account  with  respect  to  which  the 
or  an  associated  person  exercised 
discretion;    provides   exemptions 
prohibition  for  certain  types  of 
which  contribute  to  the  fairness 
IlnesB  of  exchange  markets  or 
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not  given  rise  to  serious  problems,  such  aa 
transactions  by  market  makers.  Including 
specialists  and  block  positions,  bona  fide 
arbitrage  transactions,  transactions  for  a 
member's  own  account  and  transactions  for 
the  account  or  estate  of  a  natural  person  or 
a  trust  created  by  a  natural  person  for  him- 
self or  another  person;  authorizes  the  SEC 
to  exempt  any  other  transaction  which  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  these  pro- 
visions and  also  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
exchange  transactions  which  are  specifically 
exempted;  authorizes  the  SEC  to  extend  the 
broad  prohibition  against  the  combination 
of  money  management  and  brokerage  to  the 
over-the-counter  market  to  maintain  fair 
and  orderly  markets,  assure  equal  regulation 
or  to  protect  investors;  and  provides  for  a  3- 
year  phaseln  of  these  provisions  following 
the  date  of  enactment  for  exchange  members 
who  were  members  on  May  1,  1975; 

Commission  Rates:  Prohibits  fixed  com- 
mission rates  after  the  date  of  enactment 
except  that  rates  charged  by  members  act- 
ing as  brokers  on  the  floor  of  an  exchange 
for  other  members  or  as  an  odd-lot  dealer 
may  be  fixed  until  May  1,  1976;  permits  the 
SEC  to  reimiiose  fixed  rates,  by  rule,  prior 
to  November  1,  1976,  and  provides  a  pro- 
cedure for  continuing  or  relmposlng  fixed 
rates  after  that  date; 

Institutional  Disclosure:  Authorizes  the 
Commission  to  require  the  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain institutional  portfolio  holdings  and 
transactions; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  249.  Pub- 
lic Law  94-29,  approved  June  4,  1975.  (W) 

Social  seciirlty — medicaid:  Makes  perma- 
nent the  temporary  provision  of  law  author- 
izing disregard  of  the  1972  Social  Security 
Increase  in  regard  to  medicaid  eligibility, 
thus  protecting  the  medicaid  eligibility  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  lose  their  eligi- 
bility because  of  the  1972  increase;  and  gives 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
which  deliver  care  to  medically  Indigent  peo- 
ple through  their  public  health  care  sys- 
tems, a  permanent  exemption  from  the  free- 
dom of  choice  requirement  for  obtaining 
medical  services  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
costs  connected  with  private  services.  H.R. 
8109.  Public  Law  94-48,  approved  July  1. 
1975.  (VV) 

Stock  transfer  taxes:  Amends  section  28 
(d)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1934  to  restore 
to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  the  abil- 
ity to  Impose  a  transfer  tax  where  the  basts 
of  the  tax  Is  the  transfer  and  issuance  of  a 
new  certificate  by  a  registered  transfer  agent, 
and  makes  clear  that  such  taxec  cannot  be 
Imposed  on  transfer  agents  that  transfer 
record  ownership  of  securities  by  bookkeep- 
ing entry  without  physical  Issuance  of  se- 
curities certificates.  S.  2136.  P/S  July  30, 
1975.  (VV) 

Tax  rebate — State  taxation:  Clarifies  the 
Intent  of  the  Senate  that  the  tax  rebates 
provided  under  the  Tax  Reduction  act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-12)  are  not  subject  to 
State  Income  tax.  S.  Res.  158.  Senate  adopted 
June  9,  1975.  ( W) 

Tax  reduction:  Amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  for  a  $22.8  billion  net  tax 
reduction  as  follows: 

Individual  taxes 

1974  Tax  Rebate:  Provides  a  refund  on 
1974  tax  liability  to  be  paid  In  one  Install- 
ment within  45  to  60  days  equal  to  10  per- 
cent, ranging  from  $100  (or  the  amount  of 
taxes  p>aid  Lf  less  than  $100)  to  a  maxlmvun 
of  $200  on  an  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$20,000  which  Is  scaled  down  to  $100  when 
income  reaches  $30,000  and  over; 

1975  Standard  Reduction:  Increases  the 
low  Income  allowance  on  minimum  standard 
deductions  from  $1,300  for  single  and  Joint 
returns  to  $1,600  for  single  and  $1,900  for 
Joint  returns;  Increases  the  regiilar  standard 
deduction  to  16  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,300  for  single 
and  $2,600  for  Joint  returns; 


1975  Personal  Exemption  Credit:  Provides 
a  $30  tax  credit  for  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily In  addition  to  the  $750  jiersonal  exemp- 
tions; 

1975  Earned  Income  Credit  or  Work  Bonus: 
Provides  a  refundable  credit  of  10  percent 
of  earned  Income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $400 
to  famlles  with  dependent  children  with  a 
phase-out  to  zero  when  Income  rises  from 
$4,000  to  $8,000; 

1975  Home  Purchase  Tax  Credit:  Pro- 
vides a  5  percent  credit  against  tax  liability 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000  for  individuals 
purchasing  a  newly  constructed  home  In- 
cluding a  mobile  home,  provided  It  was  btillt 
or  under  construction  by  March  25,  1975; 

Cash  Payment  to  Social  Security  Recipi- 
ents: Provides  $50  cash  payment  from  the 
Treasury  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to 
each  recipient  of  Social  Security,  railroad 
retirement,  or  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come benefits; 

Business  taxes 

1975-76  Investment  Tax  Credit:  Increases 
the  Investment  tax  credit  rate  to  10  per- 
cent for  taxpayers,  including  public  utilities; 
provides  an  additional  1  percent  and  re- 
quires companies  with  Investments  of  $10 
million  or  more  to  use  the  1  percent  savings 
for  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan;  In- 
creases from  $50,000  to  $100,000  the  cost  of 
tised  property  qualifying  for  the  credit;  for 
public  utilities  Increases  the  amount  of  tax 
liability  that  may  be  offset  in  a  year  to  100 
percent  for  a  two  year  period  which  Is  re- 
duced back  to  50  percent  over  the  next  5 
years; 

Depletion  Allowance:  Repeals  the  22  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  for  major  oil  and 
natural  gas  producers;  retains  the  22  percent 
depletion  allowance  for  independent  com- 
panies, who  do  not  have  retail  outlets,  on  a 
dally  maximum  of  2,000  barrels  of  oil  or  12 
million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  which  is 
phased  down  to  1,000  barrels  or  6  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  by  1980  and  to  a  15  percent 
depletion  allowance  on  the  first  1,000  bar- 
rels or  6  million  cubic  feet  by  1984; 

Foreign  Source  Income:  Provides  that  the 
foreign  tax  credit  for  foreign  oil  and  gas  ex- 
traction income  is  limited  to  10  percent  above 
the  normal  U.S.  tax  rate  for  1975,  5  percent 
for  1976  and  2  percent  for  1977;  provides  that 
excess  credits  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  credit 
only  against  foreign  oil  related  Income  In- 
cluding Interest  and  dividends;  eliminates 
tax  deferral  for  certain  specified  types  of  "tax- 
haven"  Income  of  multinational  ccrpcra- 
tlons  provided  It  exceeds  10  percent  of  gross 
Income;  limits  tax  deferral  for  shipping  in- 
come received  by  a  foreign  subsidiary  to  re- 
Investment  In  shipping  operations  only;  ends 
the  deferral  for  certain  Income  earned 
abroad  but  reinvested  in  a  less-developed 
country;  repeals  the  "per-country"  limita- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  related  income;  eliminates 
foreign  tax  credit  for  payments  made  to  a 
sovereign  government  for  the  purchase  of  oil 
where  the  taxpayer  has  no  economic  interest 
in  oil  in  place  and  buys  or  sells  such  oil  at 
other  than  the  market  price;  denies  DISC 
(Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation) 
benefits  for  the  export  of  natural  resources 
for  scarce  commodities;  denies  Investment 
tax  credit  for  drilling  rigs  used  in  Interna- 
tional and  territorial  waters  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere; 

1975  Corporate  Surtax  Exemption:  In- 
creases the  present  $25,(XK)  surtax  exemption 
to  $50,000;  provides  a  tax  rate  of  20  percent 
on  the  first  $25,000,  22  percent  on  the  next 
$25,000  and  48  percent  on  income  over 
$50,000;  Increases  the  accumulated  earnings 
tax  from  $100,000  to  $150,000; 

Federal  Welfare  Recipients  Employment 
Incentive  (W.IJi. )  Tax  Credit:  Allows  em- 
ployers to  hire  a  Federal  welfare  recipient  for 
more  than  30  days  and  obtain  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  20  percent  of  wages  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  per  individual,  until  July  1,  1976; 
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Miscellaneous 

Extends  unemployment  compensation  for 
those  eligible  under  the  1974  Emergency  Un- 
employment Act  for  an  additional  3  months 
to  June  30,  1975;  allows  a  maximum  of  $4,800 
In  child  care  expenses  to  be  deducted  by 
families  with  an  Income  up  to  $35,000  and 
phases  out  to  zero  such  a  deduction  when 
Income  reaches  $44,000;  extends  the  tax  de- 
ferment period  for  reinvestment  In  residences 
from  the  current  12  months  to  18  months; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  2166.  Pub- 
lic Law  94-12,  approved  Mar.  29,  1975. 
(112,117) 

Unemployment  compensation :  Extends  the 
time  for  payment  for  the  additional  13  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  authorized 
by  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  for  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Benefits  (FSB)  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1974,  which 
authorized  26  weeks,  thus  making  a  total  of 
up  to  39  weeks  of  benefits  payable  In  addi- 
tion to  regular  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  (which  averages  26  weeks)  through 
March  1,  1977; 

Changes,  effective  January  1,  1976,  the  rate 
of  insured  unemployment  (which  Is  about  2 
percentage  points  less  than  the  actual  un- 
employment rate)  which  must  be  reached 
for  payment  so  that.  Instead  of  payment 
when  the  rate  Is  4  percent  or  more  nationally 
or  in  the  State  for  all  additional  weeks,  pay- 
ment for  benefits  after  the  first  39  weeks 
(26  regular  weeks  and  13  additional  weeks) 
will  be  made  for  the  39th  to  S2nd  weeks 
when  the  Insured  unemployment  rate  is  be- 
tween 5  and  6  percent  In  an  individual  State 
and  payment  for  the  53rd  to  65th  week  may 
be  made  when  the  Insured  unemployment 
rate  Is  6  percent  or  over  In  the  Individual 
State; 

Extends  the  Supplemental  Unemployment 
Assistance  (SUA)  benefits  program  (payable 
to  unemployed  people  who  do  not  qualify  for 
unemployment  compensation)  established  by 
the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  to  permit  payments 
through  March  31,  1977,  and  Increases  the 
number  of  benefit  weeks  from  26  to  39;  en- 
titles the  Virgin  Islands  to  borrow  money 
from  Federal  general  revenues  as  necessary 
to  continue  Its  unemployment  Insurance 
program;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.R.  6900.  Public  Law  94-45,  approved  June 
30,  1975.  (240,257) 

Variable  Interest  rate  mortgages:  States 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  refrain  from 
authorizing,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  otherwise, 
a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  to 
offer  loans  with  variable  Interest  rates  and 
secured  by  one-to-four  family  homes  or 
dwelling  units  unless  Congress  specifically, 
by  law,  authorizes  such  variable  interest 
rates.  S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Senate  adopted  June 
16,  1975.  (W) 

Virgin  Islands  unemployment  compensa- 
tion funds — railroad  retirement:  Provides 
that  certain  unemployment  compensation 
funds  may  be  used  for  repayable  loans  not 
to  exceed  $5  million  to  the  Virgin  Islands; 
amends  the  railroad  retirement  tax  act  so 
that  wages  will  be  considered  to  be  earned 
as  of  when  they  are  paid  unless  the  employee 
requests  that  they  be  treated  on  the  basis  of 
when  they  were  actually  earned.  H.R.  9091. 
P/H  Aug.  1,  1975.  P/S  amended  Aug.  1,  1975. 

EDUCATION 

College  work-study  program  funds:  Per- 
mits the  Intrastate  reallocation  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  College  Work-Study  pro- 
gram In  cases  where  funds  originally  obligat- 
ed to  Institutions  are  not  needed  and  per- 
mits such  funds  to  be  expended  In  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year;  extends  the  termination 
date  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  from 
June  30,  1975  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1976  to  make  It  coterminous  with  its  related 
program,    the    Emergency    School    Aid   pro- 


gram; and  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
carry  over  Into  fiscal  year  1976  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1975  which  have  not  been  paid  to  stu- 
dents entitled  to  such  grants.  HJl.  4221. 
Public  Law  94-43.  approved  June  28,  1975. 
(W) 

Handicapped  children:  Amends  and  ex- 
tends the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
to  aid  in  making  an  appropriate  education 
available  to  all  handicapped  children;  ex- 
tends the  present  entitlement  formula  for 
payments  to  States  through  fiscal  year  1976; 
establishes  a  new  entitlement  formula  for 
payments  in  fiscal  years  1977-79  which  pro- 
vides that  the  maximum  amount  to  which 
a  State  Is  entitled  shall  be  equal  to  $300  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, aged  3  to  21.  who  are  receiving  special 
education  and  related  services  in  the  State; 
assures  each  State  a  minimum  base  payment 
in  each  fiscal  year  equal  to  the  amount  it 
received  in  the  previous  fiscal  year;  provides 
that  a  State,  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  fund- 
ing, must  have  a  "right  to  education"  policy 
for  all  handicapped  children  and  requires 
that  a  free  appropriate  public  education  must 
be  made  available  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren aged  3  to  18  by  September  1,  1978,  and 
to  all  handicapped  children  aged  3  to  21 
by  September  1,  1980,  unless  the  application 
of  this  requirement  would  be  inconsistent 
with  State  law  or  practice,  or  a  court  order; 
further  extends  the  protections  affected  un- 
der present  law  assuring  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  of  procedural  safe- 
guards In  any  decisions  affecting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  by  providing  for  an 
Individualized  planning  conference  which  is 
to  be  held  a  minimum  of  three  times  a  year 
with  the  parents,  an  education  agency  rep- 
resentative, the  teacher,  and  when  appro- 
priate, the  child,  to  be  present  for  the  pur- 
poses of  developing  and  reviewing  a  written 
statement  of  the  educational  program  for 
the  chUd;  indicates  provisions  designed  to 
strengthen  the  administration  and  evalua- 
tion process  provided  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation; provides  that  all  recipients  of  funds 
under  this  act  take  affirmative  action  to  em- 
ploy handicapped  individuals;  gives  new  au- 
thority to  the  Commissioner  of  education  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  removal  of  the  architectural 
barriers;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  6 
P/S  June  18,  1975;  P/H  amended  July  29, 
1975;  Senate  requested  conference  July  31, 
1975.  (27) 

Lister  Hill  scholarships:  Amends  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  ten  individuals  a  year,  to  be 
known  as  Lister  Hill  Scholars,  who  agree  to 
enter  Into  the  family  practice  of  medicine 
In  shortage  areas  upon  completion  of  their 
educational  program  and  authorizes  there- 
for $60,000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $120,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  $240,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  S.  1191,  P/S  June  13.  1975.   (W) 

ENEBGT 

Automobile  fuel  economy:  Establishes,  In 
title  I,  a  mandatory  fuel  economy  standards 
program  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; directs  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  establish  yearly  minimum  stand- 
ards applicable  to  each  manufacturer's  aver- 
age production  of  new  automobiles  or  new 
light-duty  trucks,  as  appropriate,  which  are 
to  apply  to  model  years  1977  through  1985; 
provides  that  the  standards  are  to  be  set  to 
achieve  a  50-percent  improvement  in  fuel 
economy  for  automobiles  by  model  year  1980 
over  that  of  1974  models,  or  21  miles  per  gal- 
lon as  opposed  to  14  miles  a  gallon  for  the 
1974  model  average,  and  a  100-percent  Im- 
provement for  at  least  28  miles  per  gallon  by 
model  year  1985,  and  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  modify  these  goals  if  necessary;  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  set  standards  sepa- 
rately for  light-duty  trucks,  which  are  not 
placed  under  the  50-  and   100-percent  Im- 


provement goals  for  automobiles;  provides 
civil  penalties  for  violations;  requires  that 
each  new  automobile  and  light-duty  truck 
have  attached  a  manufacturer-prepared  en- 
ergy guide  setting  forth  Information  on 
fuel  economy  and  estimated  annual  fuel 
costs,  and  that  dealers  disclose  estimated  an- 
nual fuel  costs  to  prospective  purchasers 
prior  to  the  completion  of  any  purchase  of 
an  automobile  or  light-duty  truck;  directs 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study  regarding 
the  use  of  electric  vehicles,  including 
whether  they  should  be  Included  under  this 
title; 

Contains,  In  title  n,  provisions  for  an  au- 
tomotive research  and  development  program 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation,  in 
coordination  with  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA),  to  de- 
velop production  prototypes  of  advanced  au- 
tomobiles which  represent  the  maximum 
practicable  fuel  efficiency  attainable  consist- 
ent with  environmental,  safety,  and  dam- 
ageablUty  requirements;  In  title  III,  estab- 
lishes not  more  than  three  motor  ve- 
hicle dlagnotlc  Inspection  demonstration 
projects; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1883. 
P/S  July  15,  1975.   (285) 

Coal  leasing — strip  mining:  Makes  basic 
changes  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
governing  leasing  of  Federally  owned  coal. 
Which  constitutes  almost  50  percent  of  the 
recoverable  coal  reserves  in  the  United 
States;  provides  that  all  leasing  shall  be  done 
under  a  5-year  program  to  be  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  designed  to 
meet  national  needs  for  Federal  coal  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  (a)  timely  and  or- 
derly development  of  Federal  coal  resources, 
(b)  environmental  protection,  and  (c)  re- 
ceipt of  fair  market  value  for  public  re- 
sources; provides.  In  order  to  permit  a  wider 
opportunity  for  competition  for  Federal  coal 
leases,  that  leases  may  be  Issued  only  by 
competitive  bidding  on  either  a  royalty  or 
bonus  bidding  basis; 

Requires  the  preparation  of  land  use  plans 
where  the  United  States  owns  both  the  sur- 
face and  subsurface  prior  to  sale  of  leases, 
and  that.  In  cases  where  the  surface  is  not 
Federally  owned,  no  lease  sale  shall  be  held 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  develop- 
ment of  such  coal  deposits  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  an  applicable  State  or  local  land 
use  plan  except  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  development  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest; 

Eliminates  prospecting  permits  and  pref- 
erence right  leases  to  prospectors  as  no 
longer  appropriate  or  necessary  since  con- 
siderable information  has  been  accumulated 
since  1920  about  Federal  coal  resources  which 
provides  an  adequate  basis  for  leasing  de- 
cisions; provides  that  coal  leases  shall  be  for 
a  specified  term  of  20  years  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  coal  is  produced  Instead  of  for 
Indetermlnant  periods  dependent  upon  dil- 
igent production  as  at  present;  requires  a 
lessee,  within  3  years  after  obtaining  a  coal 
lease  and  before  significant  environmental 
disturbance,  to  formulate  and  submit  for 
approval  a  development  plan  showing  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  manner  of  extraction, 
how  applicable  environmental  and  health 
and  safety  standards  would  be  met,  and 
which  must  meet  the  reclamation  standards 
set  out  in  it  title  11  of  this  bUl; 

Increases  by  22 y2  percent  (from  37 Vi  to 
60  percent)  the  share  of  lease  revenues  to 
the  State  in  which  the  lease  Is  located  and 
specifies  that  the  additional  22 'i  percent 
amount  shall  be  used  for  planning,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public  facili- 
ties, and  provision  of  public  services  In 
those  areas  suffering  Impact  problems  as  a 
result  of  energy  development; 

In  title  II.  the  Federal  Lands  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975,  ap- 
rl'e^  to  Federal  lands  ard  Federal  coal  the 
basic  surface  coal   mining  *^d   reclamation 
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standards  of  the  recently-vetoed 
bill  (H.R.  25) ;  requires  the  Secreta 
regulations    for    a   Federal    progi 
mentlng  tMs  Act;  requires  after 
of  this  act  that  persons  wishing 
any   surface   mining   operations 
lands  must  obtain  a  permit  from 
retary:   speclfles  the  permit  ap 
formation  that  must  be  given  to 
that  the  environmental  protection 
of  this  Act  can  be  met,  which 
mission  of  a  reclamation  plan; 
the  giving  of  public  notice  and  the 
public  hearings  In  regard  to  an  a. 
and  contains   other  provisions.   S. 
July  31.  1975.  (364) 

Emergency  petroleum  allocation 
the    Emergency    Petroleum    Alloca 
which   contains  the  only  presentl;  ■ 
authority   for  allocation   and 
of  oil.  from  August  31,  1975  to 
1975;   extends  the  authority  of 
Energy    Administration     (PEA) 
Energy  Supply   and   Environmental 
nation   Act  to  require  electric 
and  major  industrial  facilities  with 
pabillty  to  utilize  coal  to  convert 
and  natural  gas  to  coal  from  Jun( 
to  December  31.  1973;  and  requries 
to  Include  In  Its  quarterly  energy 
tlon  reports  information  on  pricln 
lated  developments  in  the  coal  Ind 
any  other  major  energy  industries 
Ject  to  Federal  price  regulation.  S 
He   Law  94—     ,  approved 

Note. — (Provisions  contained  in  . 
Oil  Pricing,  which  was  vetoed  on 
1975.)  (281) 

Energy  labeling  and   disclosure 
the   Federal    Trade    Commission   A 
quire  that  the  energy  characterlstl(  b 
tlmated  annual  operating  costs  of 
ergy-consumlng  household  produc 
tomoblles  be  disclosed  to  consumer ; 
purchase  so  that  consumers  can 
pare  and  avoid  buying  products 
necessarily  waste  energy; 

Requires   each   manufacturer  or 
of  major  energy-consuming  house 
ucts  and  automobiles  to  include 
mated  annual  operating  cost  data 
pllcable  energy  guide  or  an  auto 
ergy  guide  as  part  of  the  materia! 
with   each   product  or   automobile 
pliers;  prohibits  car  dealers  from  s« 
new  automobile  without  disclosing 
mated  annual  operating  cost  to 
prior  to  sale;   contains  provisions 
advertising;  authorizes  the  Admin., 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Federal    Trade   Commission    to   cs 
consumer  education  program  with 
annual   operating   costs,   appliance 
tomoblle    energy    guides,    and   the 
energy  conservation;  and  contains 
visions.  S.  349.  P/S  July  11.  1975 

ERDA    authorization:    Authorizes 
200,000    for    fiscal    year    1976    and 
300,000    for    the    transition    period 
September  30,  1976,  for  the  Energy 
and    Development    Administration 
which  was  established  by  the 
ganizatlon  Act  of  1974  and  Is  i 
the  nuclear  programs  formerly 
by    the    Atomic    Energy    Con 
which  also  has  the  leadership  role 
mentlng    nonnuclear    energy 
grams;    Includes,    among    the 
grams  frmded:    basic  physical 
sion  research;  fission  research.  __ 
develooment  of  advanced  reactors 
permit  Increased  utilization  of 
resources — uranium  and  thorium; 
materi.:.ls  program  to  a!:sure  a  sufflr 
ply    of    enriched    uranium    to    fuel 
power  reactors;   a  national  security 
to  enable  continued  maintenance 
clear  weapons  capability;  and 
and    safety    research,    which    also 
work    on    the    artificial    heart    and 
medicine;    IncUjdes    among   the 
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programs  funded:  fossil  energy  develop- 
ment progrEuns  in  coal,  oil  and  gas,  and  oil 
shale  research  and  development;  fusion,  solar 
and  geothermal  energy  programs;  and  ad- 
vanced energy  systems  research  programs; 
also,  authorizes  actions  to  accelerate  dem- 
onstration projects  in  oil  shale  recovery  and 
in  the  commercial-scale  recovery  of  synthet- 
ic fuels  frnm  coal,  oil  shale,  and  nonconven- 
tlonal  energy  sources;  and  authorizes  ERDA 
to  establish  a  Federal  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  commercial  synthetic  fuel 
enterprises.  H.R.  3474.  P/H  June  20,  1975; 
PS   amended  July  31.   1975.    (371) 

International  petroleum  exposition:  Au- 
thorizes the  President  to  invite  the  several 
States  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  at 
Tnlsa,  Oklahoma,  from  May  16  through  May 
22,  1976,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
products  used  in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  oil  and  gas,  and  bringing  together  buy- 
ers and  sellers  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  and  commerce  in  such 
products.  S.J.  Res.  59.  P 'S  May  13,  1975. 
(VV) 

Naval  petroleum  reserves:  Amends  chapter 
64,  title  10,  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  full  exploration  and  development  of  the 
nival  petroleum  reserves  and  to  permit  lim- 
ited production  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves 1 — Elk  Hills,  No.  2 — Buena  Vista,  and 
No.  3 — Teapot  Dome  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 

Defir.es  "national  defense"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  permitting  such  production  in  terms 
broad  enough  to  permit  production  to  par- 
tially offset  a  situation  such  as  the  Arab  em- 
bargo of  1973;  provides  that  production  will 
not  exceed  the  maximum  eflBclent  rate  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  sound  oilfield 
engineering  practices  of  350,000  barrels  per 
day  whichever  is  less;  limits  production  to  5 
years;  makes  production  at  Elk  Hills  con- 
tingent upon  the  Secretary  reaching  a  bind- 
ing agreement  with  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California,  which  owns  approximately  20 
percent  of  Elk  Hills  field  that  would  protect 
the  public  interest;  authorizes  the  President 
to  direct  that  oil  produced  under  the  provi- 
-slons  of  this  act  be  placed  In  a  strategic  re- 
serve as  authorized  by  law; 

Waives,  for  the  period  of  production,  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  consult  with 
the  Congress  on  every  contract;  retains  the 
requirement  that  the  sa'e  of  all  production 
be  by  competitive  bidding,  establishes  a  spe- 
cial account  l.i  the  Treasury  to  permit  an 
accurate  accounting  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  which  In- 
clude operation  of  the  naval  reserves  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis;  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
to  submit  a  written  report  within  180  days 
after  enactment  recommending  procedures 
for  the  exploration,  development  and  produc- 
tion of  Reserve  No.  4  In  Alaska; 

Contains  provisions  Identical  to  the  Stra- 
tegic Energy  Reserves  Act  of  1975  which  the 
Senate  passed  on  July. 8,  1975  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  national  fed- 
erally owned  strategic  reserves,  regional  pe- 
troleum reserves,  and  interim  Industry  re- 
serves under  the  management  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  48  (S.  2173).  P/H  July  8, 
1975;  PS  amended  July  29.  1975.  (342) 

•Oil  Import  fees:  Suspends  for  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
any  authority  the  President  might  have  to 
adjust  Imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products;  negates  any  Presidential  action  to 
adjust  petroleum  Imports  taken  after  Janu- 
ary 15,  1975,  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  also  provides  for  the  rebate  of  any 
duties  or  Import  fees  or  taxes  levied  and 
collected  pursuant  to  any  such  action;  pro- 
vides that  the  suspension  of  this  authority 
win  cease  If  at  any  time  during  the  90-day 
period  war  Is  declared,  a  national  emergency 


occurs,  or  certain  situations  Involving  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  arise;  and 
provides  that  the  Import  license  fee  system 
on  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  which 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  provide  shall 
not  affect  the  Import  license  fee  system  on 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  which  was 
m  effect  on  January  15,  1975.  H.R.  1767. 
Vetoed  Mar.  4,  1975.  House  referred  to  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Mar.  11,  1975.  (13) 

•Oil  pricing:  Makes  more  effective  the 
mechanism  In  existing  law  for  congressional 
review  and  right  of  disapproval  of  Presiden- 
tial proposals  to  exempt  petroleum  products 
from  the  allocation  or  pricing  controls  cur- 
rently in  effect  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973; 

Expands  the  time  for  congressional  re- 
view from  5  to  20  days  and  contains  proce- 
dures for  expediting  review  to  assure  that 
the  question  of  approval  or  disapproval  can 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  either  House  within 
the  20-day  review  period; 

Requires  the  President  to  administrative- 
ly establish  price  controls  for  presently  non- 
controlled  "new  oil"  (oil  produced  at  levels 
above  the  1972  volumes)  with  price  ceilings 
no  higher  than  the  January  31,  1975  prevaU- 
ing  prices  (which  averaged  $11.28  per  barrel 
on  a  national  basis) ;  does  not  make  this 
authority  subject  to  congressional  review  un- 
less the  proposal  would  bring  the  price  over 
this  maximum  celling; 

Provides  for  congressional  review  of  any 
proposal  to  permit  the  price  of  presently 
controlled  "old  oU"  (oil  from  properties  pro- 
ducing at,  or  less  than,  their  1972  production 
levels)  to  increase  substantially  above  its 
national  average  price  of  $5.25;  grants  spe- 
cific authority  to  alter  present  price  controls 
to  allow  a  price  Incentive  to  take  account  of 
natural  declines  In  field  production  and  to 
encourage  the  most  costly  use  of  .secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery  methods  where  the  costs 
are  significantly  greater  than  the  regular 
methods;  requires  congressional  review  only 
where  the  total  Incentives  are  of  such  a  mag- 
nitude as  to  cause  an  Increase  In  excess  of 
50  cents  per  barrel  In  the  national  average 
price  of  "old"  crude  oil; 

Extends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act.  which  contains  the  only  present- 
ly existing  authority  for  price  control  and 
allocation  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  pro- 
ducts, from  August  31  to  December  31,  1975; 
extends  the  authority  under  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Coordination  Act  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  issue  coal  con- 
version orders  requiring  faculties  using  oil 
or  gas  to  convert  to  coal  and  tlie  authority 
under  that  act  to  gather  energy  data  from 
June  30  to  December  31.  1975; 

Provides  a  limited  exemption  for  small  re- 
finers from  the  crude  oU  entitlements  pro- 
gram in  effect  under  current  Federal  Energy 
Administration  regulations; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  4035. 
Vetoed  July  21,  1975.  House  referred  to  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commltte* 
July  23,  1975.  (161,287) 

OU  shale  revenues:  Amends  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  permit  each  State, 
after  January  1,  1974,  to  use  Its  share  of  oU 
shale  revenues  for  planning,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  facilities,  and 
provision  of  public  services.  S.  834.  P/S  Apr. 
22,  1975.  (W) 

Outer  continental  shelf  management: 
Amends  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
production  of  oil  and  gas  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  In  a  manner 
which  assures  orderly  resource  development, 
protection  of  the  environment,  and  receipt 
of  fair  market  return  for  public  resources 
and  encourages  development  of  new  tech- 
nology to  Increase  human  safety  and  eUml- 
nate  or  reduce  environmental  damage; 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  advance  planning 
program  for  leasing  which  would  Indicate  the 
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size,  timing,  and  location  of  leasing  activity 
which  the  Secretary  believes  would  meet 
national  energy  needs  over  the  next  5  years; 

Contains  pro>rlslons  giving  States  and  local 
go  ernments  aud  the  general  public  a  .signifi- 
cant opportunity  to  participate  In  and  com- 
ment on  Federal  OCS  planning  and  policy 
decisions  including  the  authorizing  of  the 
Governors  of  coastal  States  to  establish  re- 
gional OCS  advisory  board  which  would  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  on  all  matters  related  to 
OCS  oU  and  gas  development; 

Contains  provisions  Identical  to  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  amendments 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  July  16,  1975, 
which  amend  the  Act  and  establish  a  new 
coastal  zone  Impact  fund  to  assist  coastal 
States  in  ameliorating  adverse  environmental 
Impacts  and  controlling  secondary  economic 
and  social  impacts  associated  with  OCS  oU 
and  gas  development; 

Requires  a  Federal  lessee,  upon  finding  oil 
and  gas  to,  prior  to  development,  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  the  Governors 
of  affected  coastal  States  and  any  regional 
OCS  advisory  board  a  development  and  pro- 
duction plan  In  order  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  review  and  to  permit  the  coastal 
States  to  assess  the  potential  Impacts  of  the 
development  sind  to  resolve  any  problems 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  lessee  before  they 
occur; 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  OCS;  also, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  or  con- 
tract for  exploratory  activities  In  order  to 
obtain  more  Information  about  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  on  the  OCS  and  for  exploratory 
drilling  on  an  experimental  basis  when 
needed  for  national  security,  environmental 
reasons,  or  to  expedite  development  In  fron- 
tier areas; 

Puts  Into  law  the  existing  rule,  established 
by  Departmental  regulation,  that  an  OCS 
lessee  Is  liable  for  the  total  cost  of  control 
and  removal  of  spilled  oil;  also,  creates  a  new 
strict  liability  rule  for  damages  from  OCS  oil 
spUls  which  Imposes  damage  liability,  except 
for  acts  of  war,  without  regard  to  fault  or 
to  the  ownership  of  the  land  or  resource 
damaged  if  the  land  or  resource  is  relied  on 
for  subsistence  or  economic  purposes;  makes 
the  lessee  or  holder  of  a  right  of  way  liable 
for  the  first  $22  million  and  the  Offshore  Oil 
Pollution  Settlement  Fund,  created  by  the 
Act.  liable  for  the  balance;  finances  the  fund 
by  placing  a  fee  of  2  > ;  cents  per  barrel  of  oil 
produced  from  the  OCS; 

Requires  any  person  holding  a  geological 
or  geophysical  exploration  permit  to  submit 
to  the  government  the  data  and  informa- 
tion, including  interpretive  data,  obtained 
during  exploration,  which  would  be  kept 
confidential  unless  the  Secretary  determined 
that  public  availability  of  the  data  would 
not  damage  the  competitive  position  of  the 
permittee  or  lessee;  directs  the  Secretary  to 
establish  safety  and  performance  standards 
for  all  pieces  of  equipment  pertinent  to  pub- 
lic health,  safety  or  environmental  protec- 
tion; 

Authorizes  a  wide  variety  of  new  bidding 
systems  In  addition  to  the  cash  bonus  fixed 
royalty  system  which  has  been  the  historical 
method  of  OCS  bidding;  provides  clear  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  government  to  take 
oil  or  natural  gas  royalties  In  kind  and  dis- 
pose of  them  In  a  manner  to  alleviate  short- 
ages; requires  environmental  baseline  and 
monitoring  studies  before  oil  and  gas  drilling 
can  be?in  on  any  OCS  area  not  previously 
leaped:  Increases  criminal  penalties  for  cer- 
tain vrtllful  violations  of  the  Act  and  imnoses 
civil  liability  for  violations  which  continue 
after  notice  and  opportunity  to  correct  viola- 
tions; contains  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
mote Federal  interagency  coordination  and 
directs  coordination  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies; 

Increases  by  22  Vi  percent  the  amount  given 
to  States  from  Federal  mineral  revenues  de- 


rived under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
from  coal,  oil  shale,  oil  and  gas,  and  other 
public  land  mineral  development,  and  pro- 
vides that  this  additional  amount  shall  be 
used  by  States  soclaUy  or  economically  Im- 
parted by  this  development  for  planning,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public  facili- 
ties, and  provision  of  public  services;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  521.  P/S  July  30, 
1975.   (362) 

Petroleum  products  fair  marketing:  Pro- 
hibits the  termination,  cancellation,  or  non- 
renewal of  a  petroleum  products  franchise 
unless  the  affected  franchise  failed  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  essential  and  reason- 
able requirement  of  the  franchise,  faUed  to 
act  In  good  faith  In  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  the  franchise,  or  the  supplier  withdraws 
entirely  from  the  sale  of  petroleum  products 
In  commerce;  provides  that  a  clvU  action  may 
be  brought  against  a  distributor  or  refiner 
who  Is  In  violation  of  the  act  within  3  years 
of  the  date  a  termination  or  cancellation 
notice  is  rendered;  and  limits,  on  an  equal 
basis,  marketing  activities  of  all  major  oil 
companies  to  restrict  the  expansion  of  distri- 
bution and  retaining  operations  with  per- 
sonnel under  their  direct  control.  S.  323.  P/S 
June  20,  1975.   (VV) 

Standby  Energy  Authority:  Grants  the 
President  authority  to  ration  ftiels  In  the 
event  of  an  acute  energy  shortage  si;bject  to 
congressional  review  and  right  of  disapproval; 
authorizes  the  President  to  allocate  mr.terla!s 
and  equipment  for  energy  production  if  a 
critical  shortage  occurs;  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  ( 1 )  require  production  of  designated 
domestic  oil  and  gas  fields  at  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  and  over  that  rate  for  a  period 
of  90  days  If  he  determines  that  the  condition 
of  a  reservoir  permits  such  production  with- 
out excessive  risk  of  losses  in  the  later  re- 
covery of  the  remaining  oil  or  gas,  (2)  utilize 
production  on  properties  on  Federal  land.  (3) 
require  adjustment  of  processing  operations 
of  domestic  refiners  to  produce  refined  prod- 
ucts in  amounts  commensurate  with  national 
needs. 

Authorizes  priority  fuel  allocations  to  those 
engaged  In  the  exploration,  production  and 
transportation  of  fuels  and  other  minerals; 
authorizes  the  President  to  restrict  exports 
of  coal,  natural  gas,  petroleum  products,  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  drill  pipe,  drUling 
rigs,  and  such  supplies  which  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  further  production  or  con- 
servation of  energy  supplies; 

Contains  provisions  for  administrative  pro- 
cedure and  Judicial  review;  authorizes  the 
collection  of  such  energy  information  as  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
above  provisions;  contains  procedures  for 
carrying  out  International  voluntary  energy 
agreements; 

Extends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  from  August  31,  1975,  to  March  1. 
1976;  makes  any  Increases  In  the  price  of 
"old"  oil  (oU  from  wells  existing  In  1973  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  equal  to  1972  production) 
and  any  proposed  exemptions  of  crvide  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  a  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct from  price  controls  subject  to  congres- 
sional review  and  approval:  permits  the 
pricing  of  oU  recovered  by  secondary  or  ter- 
tiary methods  up  to  $7.50  a  barrel;  sets  a 
maximum  price  for  "new"  domestic  crude  oil 
at  a  level  not  to  exceed  that  prevaUing  on 
January  31,  1975;  exempts  small  refiners 
(100,000  barrels  a  day)  for  the  first  50,000 
barrels  from  the  entitlements  program  under 
the  oil  allocation  regulations; 

Authorizes  the  President  to  institute  in- 
terim energy  conservation  plans  pending  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  to  establish  na- 
tional energy  conservation  standards  which 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  standards  for: 
Federal  buildings  and  for  houses  and  build- 
ings financed  under  any  Federal  loan  guar- 
antee or  mortgage  program;  decorative  and 
nonessential  lighting;  the  increase  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  In  the  use  of  energy;  the  better 


enforcement  of  the  56  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit;  the  maximizing  of  use  of  carpools  and 
public  transportation;  reasonable  controls 
and  restrictions  on  discretionary  transporta- 
tion activities;  energy  efficiency  standards  for 
Federal  procurement;  and  low  interest  loans 
and  loan  guarantee  programs  to  improve  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  individual  residences; 

Directs  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  Issue  the  regulations  containing  the 
national  standards,  and  makes  such  plana 
and  standards  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view and  the  right  of  disapproval;  provides 
for  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
approved  State  energy  conser\'atlon  pro- 
grams with  Federal  technical  and  financial 
assistance,  falling  which.  Federal  standards 
shaU  apply; 

Extends  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act,  which  contains 
the  Coal  Conversion  Act  of  1974.  from  June 
30,  1975,  to  December  31,  1975; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  622.  P/S 
Apr.  10,  1975.   (138) 

Strategic  energy  reserves:  Provides  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  over  a  7-year 
period  of  strategic  energy  reserves  equal  to 
90  days  of  Imports,  which  would  place  an 
average  total  of  594  barrels  in  reserve  and 
would  compensate,  based  on  the  amount  by 
which  Imports  were  reduced  under  the  1973- 
74  oil  embargo,  for  Import  reduction  for  a 
period  of  237  days; 

Provides  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Strategic  Energy  Reserve  sys- 
tem by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(FEA)  acting  through  a  Strategic  Energy 
Reserve  Office  within  the  FEA  and:  (1)  re- 
quires the  FEA  to  establish  a  national  Fed- 
eral owned  crude  oil  storage  program,  which 
could  Include  storage  of  crude  oil  from  Fed- 
eral lands.  Including  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves.  If  authorized  by  Congress;  (2)  au- 
thorizes the  creation  of  Federally  owned 
regional  petroleum  product  reserves  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products  and  requires  that 
a  reserve  be  established  for  any  fuel  In  any 
district  where  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
demand  for  that  fuel  has  been  met  by  Im- 
ports during  the  preceding  24  months,  which 
presently  covers  residual  fuel  oil.  and  for 
No.  2  fuel — home  heating  oU — where  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  demand  is  met  by 
Imports,  these  fuels  being  a  particular  sup- 
ply problem  In  eastern  coast  States;  (3)  au- 
thorizes the  FEA  to  require  interim  industry 
storage  reserves  consisting  of  up  to  3  per- 
cent of  Imports  or  refinery  throughput  of 
the  previous  calendar  year  until  the  total 
level  under  the  7-year  national  and  regional 
programs  Is  reached  and,  thereafter,  to  re- 
quire Industry  to  maintain  stocks  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  readily  avail- 
able inventories  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  3  preceding  years;  (4)  provides  for 
the  inclusion  of  such  other  components  sis 
Congress  may  authorize; 

Exempts  materials  In  the  Interim  Industry 
reserves  from  any  tariff  or  Import  license 
fee:  authorizes  the  use  of  the  reserves  If 
petroleum  Imports  have  faUen  or  are  within 
30  days  expected  to  fall  by  10  percent  or  U 
required  to  do  so  under  International  agree- 
ment; provides  that  the  Administrator  is  to 
establish  price  levels  and  allocation  pro- 
cedures for  the  oil  withdrawn  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  enumerated  In 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act; 
authorizes  the  FEA  to  adjust  the  processing 
operations  of  domestic  refineries  to  produce 
refined  products  In  proportions  conunen- 
Burate  with  national  needs  and  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  In  the  case  of  an  em- 
bargo; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  677. 
P/S  July  8.  1975.  (263) 

ENVIRONMENT 

Coastal  zone  management:  Amends  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  to  assist 
States  facing  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS) 
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oil   and  gas  development  or  otier  energy- 
related  developments  and  facUitlles  affecting 
the  coastal  zone;   provides  asslstince  in  the 
tona  of  grants  or  loans  to  coastal   States 
from  a  new  coastal  energy  facility  Impact 
fvind,  which  Is  to  be  available  to  States  re- 
ceiving   or    anticipating    Impact*    In    their 
coastal  zones  from  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  energy  rpeources,  or 
from   the  location,  constructlonj  expansion 
or  operation  of  any  energy  faclUw  requiring 
a    Federal    license    or    permit:   [authorizes 
moneys  for  the  fund  at  $250  mlllton  per  year 
for  3   fiscal   years  and   the   1973^  transition 
period;    provides   that   up   to  20   percent   of 
the  moneys  may  be  used  for  planning  grants 
with  the  balance  to  be  used  for  efforts  to 
reduce  or  ameliorate  adverse  Impacts  from 
energy   exploration   and   development  or   to 
provide  public  facilities  and  services  neces- 
sitated by  such  activity;  require*  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  to  provide  public  facili- 
ties and  services  necessitated  by  iuch  activ- 
ity; requires  as  a  condition  of  elfciblllty  for 
assistance  from  the  fund  that  the  Btate  must 
participate  In  a  coastal   zone  ninagement 
program  and  must  experience  orj  anticipate 
a  temporary  or  net  adverse  Impsict  or  have 
experienced  an   adverse  Impact  within  the 
3  years  prior  to  enactment;   authorizes  au- 
tomatic   grants   payable    from   tae    General 
Treasury  to  any  State  where  OCS  joll  or  nat- 
ural  gas   Is  being  directly  landei    (brought 
ashore);    provides   a  Federal   guiantee   for 
State  or  local  government  bondi  issued  to 
pay  for  measures  needed  to  reddce  adverse 
coastal  Impacts;  contains  provisions  to  clar- 
ify that  Federal  leases  must  be  [consistent 
with  approved  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams of  the  affected  States;  rals^  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  coastal  zone  management  fund- 
ing from  661/3  percent  to  80  perceit;  amends 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  io  Increase 
from  37y,  percent  to  60  percent  tMe  amounts 
returned  to  the  States  as  reclam4lon  funds 
from  royalties  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  mining  companies  extracting  fed 
erally-owned  minerals;    and  com 
provisions.  S.  586.  P/S  July  16. 
(Provisions  contained  In  S.  521,  < 
tlnental  Shelf  Management.)  (291 
Council    on    Environmental    Qi 
vlronmental  Policy:  Authorizes  $2 

fiscal  year  1976  and  $500,000  for „,.^„ 

tlon  period  (July  1-September  30j  1976)  for 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qtality  and 
amends  the  National  Envlronmerttal  Policy 
Act  of  1969  to  permit  the  Council!  to  accept 
certain  reimbursements  for  dodeetlc  and 
international  travel,  and  to  ma;ce  use  of 
volunteer  and  uncompensated  ser  rices  HR 
6064.  Public  Law  94-52,  approved  Julv  3 
1976.  (W)  ' 

Environmental  Impact  Statements: 
Amends  the  Environmental  PoUiy  Act  of 
1969  to  establish  a  single  uniform  procedure 
for  environmental  Impact  statements  (EIS) 
prepared  after  January  1,  1970  on  n  ajor  proj- 
ects funded  under  a  program  cf  Federal 
grants  to  States  Including,  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program;  permits  State  pi  eparaiilon 
of  an  EIS  so  long  as  the  responslh  le  Federal 
official  guides  and  participates  li  the  EIS 
preparation  and  Independently  eva  uates  the 
product  before  approving  and  adapting  It; 
and  requires  the  Federal  official  lo  prepare 
Independently  for  the  EIS  the  anal'  sis  of  the 
Impacts  and  alternatives  of  major  Interstate 
significance  associated  with  the  project  or 
action  which  is  the  subject  of  the  EIS   H  R. 

3130.  Public  Law  94-         ,  approved  

1975.  (W) 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere:  Authorizes  $445,0  30  for  fis- 
cal year  1976.  $111,250  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod July  1-September  30.  1976.  an(  I  $445  000 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosp!  jere  H  R 

6447.  Public  Law  94-         ,  approved  

1975.  (W) 
Ocean  dumping:  Amends  the  Mtrlne  Pro- 
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tectlon,  Reeearch,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period  July  1- 
September  30.  1976  as  follows:  Title  I.  Ocean 
dumping  permit  program — $5.3  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $1,325  million  for  the 
transition  period;  title  II.  research  program 
on  the  effects  of  ocean  dumping  on  the  ma- 
rine environment — $6  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $1.5  million  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod; and  title  III.  marine  sanctuaries  areas — 
$6.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1.55  for 
the  transition  period;  and  changes  from 
January  to  March,  the  month  In  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  must  file  his  annual 
report  on  the  effects  of  ocean  dumping  on 
the  marine  environment.  H.R.  5701.  Public 
Law  94-62,  approved  July  25,  1975.  (VV) 

Scrimshaw  Art  Preservation:  Permits  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  administers  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  with  respect  to 
whales,  to  grant  exemptions  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  for  the  sale  of  finished  scrim- 
shaw (etched  designs  and  carvings  from 
whale  bone)  products  in  interstate  com- 
merce. S.  229.  P/S  Apr.  10.  1975.  (VV) 

•Strip  mining:  Establishes  a  program  for 
the  regulation  of  coal  surface  mining  activi- 
ties and  the  reclamation  of  coal  mined  lands 
In  order  to  assvire  that  surface  coal  mining 
operations — Including  exploration  activities 
and  the  surface  effects  of  underground  min- 
ing— are  conducted  so  as  to  prevent  or  min- 
imize degradation  to  the  environment,  and 
that  surface  mlnlag  operations  are  not  con- 
ducted where  reclamation  Is  not  feasible  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
act; 

Establishes  the  Office  of  Stirface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams for  controlling  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations, including  the  State  programs  which 
must  be  submitted  for  approval; 

Requires  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  ap- 
prove the  basic  standards  regulating  mine 
waste  disposal  and  review  plans  but  with  no 
responsibility  for  on-the-ground  supervision 
and  enforcement;  « 

Establishes  a  fund  and  a  program  for  the 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mined  lands  and 
for  relief  of  Impacted  areas;  provides  fund- 
ing for  such  activities  from  reclamation  fees 
collected   at   35   cents   per   ton   for   surface 
mined  coal,  15  cents  per  ton  for  all  coal  mined 
by  underground  methods  or  10  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mine,  whichever 
is  less  except  that  the  fee  will  not  exceed 
5  percent  of  the  value  of  lignite;   provides 
that  50  percent  of  fees  collected  In  any  one 
State  are  to  be  expended  In  that  State  for 
reclamation  or  alleviating  the  imi>aot  of  coal 
development  in  the  area;   provides  that,  In 
areas  where  there  Is  relatively  little  damage 
from  past  coal  mining,  the  States'  share  of 
the  fees  may  be  used  for  other  purposes; 
Sets  a  series  of  minimum  uniform  require- 
ments for  all  co£il  surface  mining  operations 
on  both  Federal  and  State  lands  which  deal 
with  four  basic  Issues — pre-planning,  mining 
practices,  post-mining  reclamation  and  the 
protection  of  water  resources;  specifies  that 
lands  which  cannot  be  reclaimed  under  the 
standards  of  the  act  and  lands  within  the 
National  Park,   Wildlife  Refuge.  Wilderness 
and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  systems.  National 
Recreation  Areas.  National  FHjresta,  and  cer- 
tain other  areas  may  not   be  strip-mined; 
makes  special  provision  for  mining  which  af- 
fect alluvial  valley  farming  land;   provides 
for  certain  limited  variances  to  the  prescribed 
standards  where  such  variances  provide  equal 
or  better  protection  to  the  environment  and 
result  in  a  higher  post-mining  use; 

Provides,  In  regard  to  rights  of  private  sur- 
face owners,  for  obtaining  consent  as  a  con- 
dition of  issuing  a  new  Federal  coal  lease,  and 
requires  payment  of  all  damages.  Including 
lost  Income,  and  payment  of  limited  addi- 
tional compensation  to  the  siirface  owner; 
Establishes  a  grant  program  to  fund  min- 


ing and  mineral  resources  and  research  in- 
stitutes in  public  colleges  and  universities  to 
train  qualified  personnel  in  mine-related 
fields  and  to  conduct  research  related  to  min- 
ing technology; 

Provides  for  a  study,  to  be  completed  by 
1976,  to  determine  the  appropriate  program 
for  regulating  surface  coal  mines  in  Indian 
lands  and  requires,  in  the  Interim,  that  all 
leases  on  Indian  lands  Include  certain  per- 
formance standards  at  least  as  stringent  as 
those  in  the  Act;  and  contains  enforcement 
and  other  provisions.  S.  7.  P/S  March  12,  1975. 
(62)  H.R.  25.  Vetoed  May  20,  1975.  House 
sustained  veto  June  10, 1975.  ( W) 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

American  Legion  Badges — Patent  Re-newals 
American  Legion:  Renews  and  extends  for 
14  years  design  patent  No.  54,296  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emblem  and  Insignia  of  the 
American  Legion.  S.  720.  P/S  May  13,  1975. 
(W) 

American  Legion  Auxiliary:  Renews  and 
extends  for  14  years  design  patent  No.  55.398 
for  the  protection  of  the  emblem  and  In- 
signia of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
S.  721,  P/S  May  13,  1975.  ( W) 

Sons  of  the  American  Legion:  Renews  and 
extends  for  14  years  design  patent  No.  92,187 
for  the  protection  of  the  emblem  and  In- 
signia of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion. 
S.  719.  P/S  May  13,  1975.  ( VV) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Author- 
izes an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  S.  1622.  P/S  June  27,  1975.  (VV) 
Attorney  General's  salary:  Repeals  Section 
1  of  Public  Law  93-178  (enacted  to  remove 
the  question  concerning  the  Impact  of  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  6,  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  President's  nomination  of  Senator 
William  B.  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States)  to  restore  to  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  $60,000  (Level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule)  and  provides  that  the  act  shall 
take  effect  February  4,  1975,  following  the 
February  3.  1975,  resignation  date  of  Attor- 
ney General  WUllam  Saxbe.  S.  58.  Public  Law 
94-2,  approved  Feb.  18,  1975.  ( W) 

Barrier-free  environment:  Declares  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  shall  be  a 
national  policy  to  recognize  the  Inherent 
right  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  phys- 
ical disability,  to  the  full  development  of 
their  economic,  social,  and  personal  potential 
through  the  free  use  of  the  manmade  envi- 
ronment, and  that  the  adoption  and  Imple- 
mentation of  this  policy  requires  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  resources  of  the  private  and 
public  sectors  to  Integrate  handicapped  peo- 
ple into  their  communities.  S.  Con.  Res.  11. 
Senate  adopted  May  20,  1975.  (W) 

Bikini  atoll:  Provides  a  $3  mUUon  ex  gratia 
payment  to  the  people  of  Bikini  Atoll  who 
were  relocated  to  Kill  Island  in  1946  In  order 
to  provide  a  nuclear  test  site  on  the  Atoll. 
H.R.  5158.  Public  Law  94-34,  approved 
June  13.  1975.  (W) 

FBI  Director,  10-year  term  for:  Amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  ten-year  term 
of  service  for  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  limits  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  to  one  10-year  term;  and 
provides  that  the  law  regarding  Federal  man- 
datory retirement  at  age  70  shall  apply  to 
this  appointment.  S.  1172.  P/S  Mar.  17,  1975. 
(64) 

Federal  Election  Commission:  Extends  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1976,  and  Increases  the  authorization 
therefor  from  $10  mUllon  tojIlS  mUUon.  S. 
1434.  P/S  June  18.  1975;  P/H  amended 
June  19,  1975.   (W) 

Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety 
Board  abolishment:  Abolishes  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review  which  reviews  appeals  by  non-coal 
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mine  operators  from  closure  orders  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration  and  trans- 
fers such  functions  to  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior. S.  1774.  P/S  June  24.  1975.  ( W) 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs: 
Amends  the  Act  granting  a  charter  to  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to 
delete  the  $1.5  million  figure  on  real  estate 
the  Federation  may  hold  under  the  charter, 
thus  allowing  the  value  of  Its  real  or  personal 
property  to  be  determined  by  current  mar- 
ket value  which  has  Increased  due  to  infia- 
tion.  S.  240.  P/S  May  8.  1975.  (W) 

GSA  leases:  Amends  section  111  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  to  enter  Into  mvUtiyear  leases  (not 
to  exceed  10  years)  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  Including  collateral  main- 
tenance, software  and  other  kinds  of  sup- 
plies and  services  associated  with  such 
equipment,  at  amounts  In  excess  of  what  Is 
available  In  the  fund,  provided  the  balances 
of  the  fund  are  maintained  In  such  amounts 
as  are  necessary  at  any  time  for  cash  dis- 
bursements. S.  1260.  P/S  July  14,  1975.  (W) 

NASA  authorization:  Authorizes  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration $3,562,310,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$925,150,000  for  the  transition  period  July  1- 
September  30,  1976,  for  research  smd  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities  and  re- 
search and  program  management  including 
continued  development  of  the  space  station 
and  shuttle  program.  H.R.  4700.  Public  Law 
94-39,    approved    June    19,    1976.    (W) 

National  arboretum:  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  SKicept  and  admin- 
ister on  behalf  of  the  United  States  gifts 
or  devises  of  real  and  personal  property  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Arboretum  which 
was  established  for  purposes  of  research  and 
education  concerning  tree  and  plant  life. 
S.  1649.  P/S  July  25,  1975.  (VV) 

National  Portrait  Gallery:  Amends  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  Act  of  1962  to  re- 
define the  term  "pwrtralture"  to  permit  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  to  acquire  photo- 
graphs and  other  portrayals  of  individuals 
In  addltoin  to  "painted  or  sculpted  like- 
nesses". S.  1657.  P/S  July  25,  1975.   (W) 

National  Guard  technicians'  retirement: 
Amends  title  5,  UJS.C,  to  grant  retirement 
credit  for  National  Guard  technician  service 
performed  before  1969  to  all  former  tech- 
nicians serving  in  any  position  subject  to 
the  retirement  law  on  or  after  January  1, 
1969,  including  those  who  have  retired  and 
whose  annuities  therefor  would  be  subject 
to  recomputation;  allows  credit  for  100  per- 
cent of  pre-1969  technician  service  for  an- 
nuity computation  purposes:  and  permits 
eligible  technicians  to  pay  the  f\ill  amount 
rather  than  65  percent  otherwise  owed  as  a 
deposit  for  pre-1969  technician  service.  S. 
584.  P/S  June   16,   1975.   (W) 

National  Science  Foundation  authoriza- 
tion :  Authorizes  $787,000,000  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
an  additional  $4  million  In  foreign  curren- 
cies which  the  Treasury  Department  deter- 
mines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States.  HJl.  4723.  P\ib- 
Uc  Law  94-     .  approved  1975.  (VV) 

Overseas  citizens  voting  rights:  Guaran- 
tees the  right  of  otherwise  qualified  private 
U.S.  citizens  residing  outside  the  United 
States  to  vote  In  Federal  elections  in  the 
State  of  their  last  voting  domicile;  requires 
a  citizen,  voting  under  the  bill,  to  state  his 
intent  to  retain  his  prior  State  as  his  voting 
residence  and  domicile  If  he  has  not  regis- 
tered to  vote  and  is  not  voting  In  any  other 
State,  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States;  adopts  a  uniform  absentee  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedure  Including  the  re- 
quirement that  election  officials  mall  out 
balloting  material  as  promptly  as  p)ossible 
after  receipt  of  a  properly  completed  appli- 


cation; assures  that  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments could  not  seek  to  Impose  taxes  on 
a  citizen  which  would  cause  him  to  lose  any 
tax  exemption  solely  on  the  basis  of  having 
exercised  his  right  to  register  and  vote  ab- 
sentee; and  imposes  a  $10,000  fine  and  5 
years  Imprisonment  for  wilfully  giving  false 
Information  when  registering  or  voting  ab- 
sentee. S.  95.  P/S  May  15.  1975.   (W) 

Patents:  Amends  certain  sections  of  title 
35,  U.S.C.  to  Implement  the  Patent  Coopera- 
tion Treaty  (Ex.  S,  92d-2d)  which  enables 
U.S.  and  foreign  nationals  to  file  interna- 
tional applications  with  the  Patent  Office 
which  would  act  as  a  Receiving  Office  and 
process  such  applications  and  provides  ap- 
plicants filing  applications  for  patents  only 
In  the  U.S.  with  the  same  fiexlblllty  af- 
forded to  applicants  filing  under  the  treaty. 
S.  24.  P/S  June  21,  1975.   (W) 

Small  Business  Act  amendments:  Increases 
from  $725  million  to  $825  million  the  sub- 
celling  for  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Company  loan  and  guarantee  program;  In- 
creases from  $450  million  to  $525  million 
the  subceiling  for  economic  opportimlty 
loan  programs;  increases  from  $35  million  to 
$45  million  the  authorization  for  the  Siu-ety 
Bond  Guarantee  P\ind  and  allows  additional 
appropriations  up  to  $15  mUllon  for  the 
program;  and  clarifies  the  language  In  Public 
Law  93-501  to  allow  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Companies  to  charge  an  Interest  rat«. 
In  certain  cases,  that  Is  In  excess  of  the 
State  usiu-y  law.  S.  1839.  P/S  June  4,  1975. 
(W) 

Smithsonian  Institution  Museum  support 
facilities:  Enables  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  undertake  planning  of  museum 
support  facilities  on  federally  owned  land 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan 
area  for  the  conservation,  preparation,  and 
study  of  the  national  collection  of  scientific, 
historical,  and  artistic  objects  and  artifacts, 
and  for  the  training  of  museum  conservators. 
S.  907.  P/S  July  25,  1975.  (W) 

Smithsonian  Institution  site:  Reserves  for 
future  public  use  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution that  portion  of  the  Mall  bounded 
by  Third  Street,  Maryland  Avenue,  Fourth 
Street,  and  Jefferson  Drive  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  6327.  Public  Law  94-  , 
approved  1975.  (W) 

Standard  reference  data  program:  Au- 
thorizes to  the  Department  of  Commerce  $2.8 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $750,000  for  the 
transition  period  July  1-September  30,  1976, 
$3  million  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $3  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1978  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act 
which  provides  the  scientific  community 
with  accurate  and  accessible  quantitative 
data  needed  in  the  physical  sciences,  to- 
gether with  critical  evaluations  thereof. 
H.R.  37.  Public  Law  94-48,  approved  July  2, 

1975.  (W) 

*  Tourism  promotion :  Amends  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  to  authorize  funding 
for  the  United  States  Travel  Service,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  Is  charged 
with  promoting  travel  and  tourism  to  and 
within  the  United  States  as  follows:  for 
International  tourism  promotion — $5  mil- 
lion for  the  transition  period  July  1-Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  $25  million  for  fiscal  1977,  and 
$30  million  in  each  fiscal  1978  and  1979;  for 
domestic  tourism  promotion — $625,000  for 
the  transition  period  July  1-September  30, 

1976,  and  $2.5  million  for  each  fiscal  1977 
through  1979.  H.R.  6357.  Vetoed  May  28. 
1975.  House  referred  to  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  June  20,  1975. 
(W) 

Amends  the  International  Travel  Act  to 
authorize  funding  for  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Commerce,  which  is 
charged  with  promoting  travel  and  tourism 
to  and  within  the  United  States  as  follows: 
for  international  tourism  promotion — $6 
million  for  the  transition  period  Jiily  1- 
September  30,   1976,  $26  mUllon  for  fiscal 


1977.  and  $30  million  for  each  fiscal  1978  and 
1979;  for  domestic  tourism  promotion — $2.5 
million  for  fiscal  1976,  $625,000  for  the  tran- 
sition period  July  1-Seplember  30.  1916, 
and  $2.6  million  for  each  fiscal  1977  and 
1978;  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  promote  travel  within  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  through  activities  that 
are  in  the  public  Interest  and  which  do  not 
compete  with  those  of  any  State,  city  or 
private  agency.  S.  2003.  Public  Law  94-55, 
approved  Jiily  9, 1976.  ( W) 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific:  Increases 
the  fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  civil  government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  from  $60  to 
$75  million  and  authorizes  an  additional 
$1.5  million  to  fund  the  transition  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  from  the  Trvjst 
Territory  Government  to  a  new  common- 
wealth status  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  pusuant  to  an  agreement  signed  on 
February  15,  1975,  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
Marianas,  if  approved  by  Congress.  S.  326. 
Public  Law  94-27.  approved  May  28.  1976 
(W) 

Voting  Rights:  Amends  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  provide  that  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions which  the  Attorney  General  has 
determined  have,  in  1964  or  1968  (1)  main- 
tained a  literacy  or  other  test  or  device  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  and  (2)  also  had  a 
record  of  less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  population  registered  or  less  than  50  per- 
cent voting,  shall  be  covered  for  an  addi- 
tional 7  years  through  August  1982  (making 
the  total  period  17  years  instead  of  10  years) 
by  the  special  provisions  which  require  such 
a  state  or  subdivision  to  preclear  any  vot- 
ing changes  it  wishes  to  make  with  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  authorize  the  appointment 
of  Federal  examiners  and  of  Federal  observ- 
ers to  assure  nondiscrimination  on  account 
of  race  or  color  in  regard  to  voting  rights; 
adds  provisions  which  apply  these  special 
provisions  to  States  or  subdivisions  which 
the  Attorney  General  determines  are  cov- 
ered because  of  conditions  existing  in  1972, 
with  a  coverage  period  of   10  years. 

Makes  the  temporary  ban  which  was  placed 
by  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  on  the  use  of  literacy  tests  and 
other  similar  devices  a  permanent  prohibi- 
tion applicable  to  all  States  and  political 
subdivisions; 

Expands  the  coverage  of  the  act  to  certain 
Jurisdictions  in  which  language  minorities 
reside;  provides  In  title  11,  which  Is  designed 
to  Identify  areas  with  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems of  voting  rights  discrimination  against 
language  minorities  such  as  the  use  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  intimidation  to  prevent  their 
participation  in  voting,  that  (1)  a  Jurisdic- 
tion is  deemed  to  employ  a  test  or  device  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  If  it  provided  elec- 
tion materials  or  assistance  only  in  English 
and  it  had  more  than  a  5-p>ercent  citizen 
population  of  any  one  language  group,  such 
as  American  Indians.  Alaskan  Natives.  Asian 
Americans,  or  persons  of  Spanish  heritage, 
and  (2)  that  coverage  of  the  act  will  apply 
If  that  Jurisdiction  also  had  less  than  60 
percent  of  the  voting-age  population  regis- 
tered or  voting;  mandates  bilingual  elections 
for  covered  areas  for  a  10- year  period;  re- 
quires preclearance  of  voting  changes,  and 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers and  of  Federal  observers  to  oversee 
elections;  provides  a  bailout  process  which 
operates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  current 
provision  in  the  act  whereby  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  may  exempt  Itself  by  ob- 
taining a  declaratory  Judgment  that  English- 
only  elections  or  any  other  "test  or  device" 
hsis  not  In  fact  been  used  in  a  discriminatory 
fashion  against  language  minorities  and 
other  racial  and  ethnic  groups  for  the  10 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  action;  addresses 
in  title  in  the  problems  of  language  minority 
groups  In  participating  In  the  voting  process 
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which  are  caused  by  the  lack  of  eqtal 
tlonal  opportunities  and  Illiteracy 
State  or  political  subdivision  unde  r 
of  title  in  If  a  single  language  minority 
prises  5  jjercent  of  the  voting-age 
and  if  the  illiteracy  rate  of  that 
greater   than   the   national   average 
illiteracy  for  the  purposes  of 
falling  to  complete  the  fifth  prlmbry 
which  Is  the  level  at  which  a  mlnlipum 
prehension   in  English  ordinarily 
achieved;  provides  a  limited  remedy 
tected  classes  by  requiring  that 
jurisdiction   provide   bilingual  election 
terlals  and  Information  In  the 
the  applicable  minority  group  or  grtoups 
Tides   that   a   Jurisdiction   may   b< 
from  coverage  if  it  shows  that  th« 
rate  of  the  language  minority  w 
gered  coverage  has  dropped  belov 
tlonal   average,   whlc'j   It  may  do 
using  Census  Bureau  data  or  by 
or  valid  survey: 

Amends  the  act  to  permit  private 
as  well  as  the  Attorney  General  to 
under  the  act  and  to  allow  a  court 
relief  to  private  parties  by  suspe^di: 
use  of  literacy  twid  other  tests 
to   impose  preclearance   restrictions 
appoint  Federal  examiners  bis  It  n< 
In  cases  brought  by  the  Attorne] 
authorizes  payment  of  attorney's  ' 
vailing   parties;    and  contains  otHer 
slons.    HJt.    6219.    P/H    June    4 
amended  July  24.  1975.  (329) 

War  risk  Insiirance:    Amends 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
to  issue  war  risk  insurance  until 
authorizes   the   Investment   of   th  i 
war  risk  insvirance  revolving  fund 
eet-bearing  securities  of  the  United 
and  requires  a  study  by  the 
possible  expansion  of  the  program 
losses  and  damage  resulting  from 
disorder,  hijacking  or  other  slmila- 
to  report  the  results  of  the  study 
with   his   recommendations   to   "  ^ 
days  after  enactment.  H.R.  8664 
94-       .  approved  1975.  (W) 
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Coet-of-Uving  Increase — Postal 
OSHA  cxsmpl lance:  Authorizes  ap 
minimal  salary  adjustment  for  top 
legislative  and  judicial  officers  and 
of  the  United  States  who  last  r^elved  an 
Increase  in  compensation  in  Maxct  1969.  in 
eluding  each  level  of  the  Executive 
the  salary  of  the  Vice  President,  rates  of  pay 
for  members  of  Congress  and  officials  of  the 
legislative  branch,  and  salaries  in  tlie  Judicial 
branch;  provides  that  the  adjustiient  is  to 
become  effective  whenever  a  corqparabillty 
adjustment  Is  made  in  the  rates  of 
th©  General  Schedule  (normally  ifa  October 
of  each  year)  and  shall  equal  the  jercentage 
of  the  comparability  adjustment,  ipunded  to 
the  nearest  $100; 

Makes  the  Occupational  Safety  a^d  Health 
Act  of  1970  applicable  by  statute  to  the 
Postal  Service,  which  Is  presently  jbound  by 
its  July  1973  collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  the  National  Postal  Unions  to  comply 
with  the  Act.  H.R.  2559.  Public  Liw  94- 
approved       1975.  (352)  J 

Part-time  Government  employees:  De- 
clares as  policy  that  a  certain  regxiiated  pro- 
portion of  all  positions  In  the  Genetal  Sched- 
ule (except  positions  In  grades  QS-a6.  GS-17. 
ahd  OS-18)  shall  be  made  available  on  a 
part-time  career  employment  ba^  (16  to 
30  hours  per  week)  for  persons i  who  are 
tmable  or  do  not  wish  to  work  i\ill  time; 
covers,  with  certain  exceptions,  executive  and 
regulatory  agencies  subject  to  th*  rules  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission;  prfjvldes  for 
a  gradual  phase-in  of  part-time  ctureer  em- 
ployment, with  at  least  2  percent  <^  all  posl 
tlons  In  each  grade  In  each  agenfcy  to  be 
come  available  yearly  until  the  13  percent 
limit     placed     on     part-time     pofltlons 


Is 


reached;  authorizes  waivers  of  the  percent- 
age minimum  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion In  cases  of  need;  prohibits  the  forcing 
of  an  employee  to  accept  part-time  employ- 
ment as  a  condition  of  new  or  continued 
employment;  gives  part-time  employees  en- 
titlement to  the  same  proportionate  fringe 
benefits  as  those  vested  In  regular  hour  em- 
ployees; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  792. 
P/S  June  23,  1975.     (W) 

Travel  expenses:  Increases  the  per  diem 
allowance  (from  $25  to  a  maximum  of  $35) 
and  the  actual  dally  expense  reimbursement 
(from  $40  to  a  maximum  of  $50)  which  may 
be  paid  to  regular  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  consultants  and  experts 
employed  intermittently,  who  are  traveling 
on  official  business  within  the  continental 
United  States;  authorizes  the  President  to 
establish  the  per  diem  allowance  for  travel 
outside  the  continental  United  States  and 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
which  an  employee  may  be  reimbursed  for 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  (not  to  exceed 
$21  per  day)  in  addition  to  the  maximum 
per  diem  established  for  that  locality;  pro- 
vides commensurate  Increases,  under  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  In  the  per 
diem  allowances  and  actual  expense  reim- 
bursement for  Senators  and  Senate  em- 
ployees and  members  of  a  Senator's  person- 
al staff  traveling  to  and  from  the  Senator's 
home  State  on  official  business;  prohibits 
reimbursement  for  travel  to  or  from  a  home 
State  120  days  prior  to  a  primary  or  general 
election  in  which  the  Senator  is  a  candi- 
date; Increases  the  mileage  rates  for  the  use 
of  privately  owned  vehicles  used  while 
traveling  on  official  business  (automobiles — 
from  12  cents  to  15  cents;  airplanes — from 
12  cents  to  18  cents;  and  motorcycles  from 
8  cents  to  11  cents);  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  make  a  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  the  cost  of  travel 
and  the  operation  of  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles and  adjust  the  rates  at  least  once  a 
year;  and  provides  that  the  agency  or  branch 
of  Government  concerned  must  absorb  ex- 
penses Incurred  during  fiscal  year  1975  as 
a  restilt  of  increase  in  per  diem  and  mileage 
allowances  out  of  Its  existing  funds.  S.  172. 
Public  Law  94-22.  approved  May  19,  1975. 
(W) 

HEALTH 

Communicable  disease  control — cons\imer 
health  education:  Revises  and  extends  ex- 
piring communicable  and  other  disease  con- 
trol programs  and  the  venereal  disease  pre- 
vention and  control  programs;  and  author- 
izes consumer  health  education  and  promo- 
tion programs  through  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Consumer  Health  Education  and 
Promotion  within  HEW.  S.  1466.  P/S  July 
30,  1975.  (W) 

Developmentally  disabled  persons  assist- 
ance: Extends  and  improves  the  programs 
Initiated  under  the  Developmental  r>isablll- 
tles  Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
for  five  years  through  fiscal  year  1980  and 
authorizes  a  total  of  $714.5  million  for  these 
programs  over  the  five  year  period;  expands 
the  definition  of  a  "developmental  disabil- 
ity" to  Include  autism,  severe  specific  learn- 
ing disablUtlee,  and  any  condition  closely 
related  to  mental  retardation  as  well  as 
mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  and  epi- 
lepsy; continues  the  Unlverslty-AfflUated 
Faculties  (UAF's)  clinical  facllltlee  program 
and  system  of  demonstration  and  training 
grants  for  pjrofesstonal  personnel,  with  em- 
phasis directed  to  accomplishing  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  adults  and  children 
In  programs  of  community  care  as 
alternatives  to  such  services  being  pro- 
vided In  Institutionalized  settings;  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  UAF  Satellite 
Centers  which  would  be  primarily  concerned 
with  the  delivery  of  clinical  services;  revises 
the  organizational  structure  for  administra- 


tion of  the  act  and  continues  formula  grants 
to  the  States  for  planning,  services  and  fa- 
cilities; directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  deevlop  a  model 
system  for  evaluation  of  services  by  Febru- 
ary 1,  1977,  which  will  specify  a  minimal 
evaluation  system  to  be  implemented  by  all 
States  by  October  1,  1977;  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  Issue  final  regulations  not  later  than 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  legislation; 
contains  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  protection 
of  the  human  and  legal  rights  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled  jjersons.  Including  criteria 
for  services,  physical  faoiUtlee,  and  assur- 
ance of  individual  attention  for  each  person, 
and  requires  the  establishment  of  a  protec- 
tive and  personal  advocacy  agency  in  each 
State;  and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R. 
4005.  P/H  Apr.  10,  1975;  P/S  amended 
June  2,  1975;  In  conference.  (W) 

Drug  abxise  office  and  treatment:  Con- 
tinues the  current  authorization  of  $45  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  year  1979  for  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  programs;  in- 
creases from  $100  million  to  $200  million  the 
figure  used  to  determine  the  minimum  for- 
mula grant  to  any  State  (currently  $66,666, 
which  would  increase  to  $133,333  if  there  is 
no  change  ia.  the  ratio  of  actual  to  author- 
ized appropriations);  recognizes  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  drug  abuse  as  a  serious,  long- 
term  problem  requiring  continuous  effort; 
redesignates  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  as  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Policy,  and  redefines  its 
role  as  strictly  that  of  coordination  and 
policy  direction;  confirms  and  clarifies  the 
programmatic  role  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Drug  Abuse;  broadens  the  prohibition  on 
discrimination  against  drug  abusers  in  hos- 
pital admissions  to  Include  all  admissions 
instead  of  emergency  admissions  only;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1608.  P/S 
June  26,  1975.  (W) 

Health  services — nurse  training:  Amends 
title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  of  assist- 
ance under  that  title  for  nurse  training  until 
fiscal  year  1978  and  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  of  health  revenue  sharing  and 
health  services  until  fiscal  year  1977; 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $1,422  billion  for 
health  services  and  health  revenue  sharing 
programs  for  2  years,  Including  $15  million 
for  each  year  for  detection  and  treatment  of 
hypertension  (high  blood  pressure):  extends 
the  authorizations  In  title  X  regarding  Fam- 
ily Planning  Programs  and  specifies  that 
population  research  shall  be  conducted  under 
the  authorities  of  that  title  and  requires  an 
annual  report  on  family  planning  programs; 
extends  the  Community  Health  Centers  pro- 
gram for  2  years  authorizing  grants  for  the 
planning,  development  and  operation  of 
conamunlty  health  centers,  including  exist- 
ing neighborhood  health  centers;  extends  the 
Migrant  Health  Centers  Program  and  auth- 
orizes planning,  development  and  operation 
grants  to  such  centers  which  offer  a  broad 
range  of  health  services  In  an  area  In  which 
not  less  than  6,000  migrants  reside;  Includes 
a  separate  authorization  to  cover  the  reason- 
able costs  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  hos- 
pital services  for  migrants;  extends  the  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  programs  to  continue 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  establishing  a 
center  in  each  of  the  approximately  1,500 
catchment  areas  across  the  Nation  and  to 
assure  continued  support  of  the  500  centers 
already  begun;  provides  authorization  to  ex- 
pand the  types  of  disease  control  programs 
to  Include  programs  for  diseases  borne  by 
rodents;  establishes  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  start  up  grants  to  home  health 
agencies  and  grants  for  training  personnel 
to  provide  home  health  services;  establishes 
a  Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  Illness 
of  the  Elderly  for  a  one  year  period  to  review 
the  mental  health  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
recommend  policy  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mentally  111  aged  persons;   eatab- 
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llshes  a  Rape  Prevention  and  Control  Center 
within  the  National  Institute  for  Mental 
Health  to  study  the  causes,  control  and 
treatment  of  rape  and  to  establish  a  clear- 
inghouse of  Information  and  provides  sup- 
port for  demonstration  projects  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  rape;  establishes  a 
temporary  Commission  on  Epilepsy  to  devise 
a  national  plan  for  the  control  of  epilepsy 
and  its  consequences,  the  State  and  Federal 
role  In  research  on  epUepsy  and  on  the 
identification,  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  persons  with  epilepsy;  establishes  a  tem- 
porary Commission  on  Huntington's  Disease 
to  devise  a  comprehensive  national  plan  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  outlined  for  epilepsy;  estab- 
lishes a  new  Hemophilia  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  program  and  provides  grants  to 
establish  treatment  centers;  sets  a  $1,000 
fine  and/or  1  year  imprisonment  for  intimi- 
dating or  coercing  a  person  who  has  re- 
quested or  Is  receiving  welfare  benefits  to 
undergo  an  abortion  or  sterilization  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  such  benefits; 

Extends  through  1977  the  nurse  training 
authorities  of  title  VIII  at  levels  of  $156 
million  In  1976,  $181  million  In  1977  and  $201 
million  in  1978;  includes  authorization  for: 
construction  grants  with  priority  funding 
to  schools  expanding  their  capacity  to  enroll 
nurses  in  advanced  training  programs;  "capi- 
tation" gprants  to  schools  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  nursing  students  enrolled  but  desig- 
nating different  amounts  for  different  types 
of  nursing  schools  to  refiect  more  accurately 
the  differential  In  costs  between  baccalaure- 
ate degree,  associate  degree,  and  diploma 
schools  of  nursing;  special  assistance  to  nurs- 
ing schools  that  are  in  serious  financial 
straits  to  meet  operational  costs  for  main- 
taining quality  programs  or  their  accredita- 
tion requirements;  special  project  grants  to 
assist  schools  In  trying  out  better  methods 
of  teaching,  better  utilization  of  faculty, 
expanded  enrollments  and  recruiting  and 
retaining  students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds; graduate  and  other  advanced  train- 
ing programs  for  professional  nurses  to 
teach,  serve  as  administrators  or  practice  in 
nursing  specialities;  the  nursing  loan,  schol- 
arship and  tralneeship  program  to  meet  cur- 
rent demands  and  needs;  and  grants  for 
programs  for  training  nurse  practitioners 
with  specific  emphasis  on  geriatrics  and  the 
care  of  nursing  home  patients;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  66.  Vetoed  July  26.  1975. 
Senate  overrode  veto  July  26.  1975;  House 
overrode  veto  July  29.  1975.  Public  Law  94- 
63,  without  approval  July  29,  1975.  (132,337) 
Medical  device  safety:  Authorizes  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  regulate  the  de- 
velopment EWid  marketing  of  medical  devices; 
requires  that  medical  devices  used  In  life- 
supporting  situations.  Including  all  Implant- 
ed medical  devices  such  as  a  heart  valve, 
pacemaker  or  Intrauterine  device  (lUD). 
shall  be  subject  to  premarket  scientific  test- 
ing; authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  protocols 
for  testing  medical  devices  and  requires  that 
test  data  be  submitted  to  HEW  when  a  man- 
ufacturer seeks  approval  of  a  life-supporting 
medical  device  for  marketing;  provides  that 
medical  devices  for  which  experts  agree 
standard -setting  Is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  need  only  meet  per- 
formance standards;  provides  that  the  third 
classification  of  devices  which  are  generally 
safe  when  used  In  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions, such  as  a  tongue  depressor,  is 
exempted  from  either  procedure;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  510  P/S  Apr.  17, 
1975.  (139) 

Older  Americans:  Continues  for  an  addi- 
tional two  years  untU  September  30,  1977, 
authorizations  for  programs  conducted  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act;  Increases  the  au- 
thorizations for  nutrition  projects  for  the 
elderly  by  12 1/2  percent  to  offset  Infla- 
tion; continues  the  authorization  for  the 
Older  Workers  Community  Service  Employ- 


ment Program  for  three  years  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978  at  Increased  levels;  con- 
tinues authorizations  for  special  programs 
for  the  elderly  under  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Act,  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act;  creates  a  new  program  of  grants  to 
the  States  to  establish  programs  of  transpor- 
tation, home  services,  and  legal  services  to  the 
aging;  authorizes  direct  grants  to  Indian 
tribal  organizations  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  elderly  Indians;  provides  for  a  study 
of  the  subject  of  age  discrimination  to  be 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights;  and  contains  other  provisions.  HJl. 
3922.  P/H  Apr.  8,  1975;  P/S  amended  June  26, 
1975;  In  conference.  ( W) 

School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram: Amends  section  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  continue  the  Special 
Food  Service  Program  for  children,  which 
expires  June  30,  1975.  through  September  30, 
1975;  authorizes  1975  summer  meal  reim- 
bursement rates  to  be  adjusted  to  account 
for  Increase  in  food  costs  this  psist  year;  and 
requires  USDA,  within  10  days  following  en- 
actment, to  Issue  its  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  option  of  this  year's  summer  feeding 
program.  S.  1310.  Public  Law  94-20,  approved 
May  2,  1975.  ( W) 

School  Lunch  F>rogram:  Strengthens  and 
Improves  all  child  nutrition  programs;  ex- 
tends the  school  breakfast  program,  the  sum- 
mer food  program  for  children,  and  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for  women, 
Infants,  and  children  (WIC)  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977;  establishes  a  new  child  care 
food  program  for  children  In  nonresidential 
chUd  care  Institutions,  Including  day  care 
centers,  settlement  houses,  recreation  cen- 
ters, family  day  care  programs.  Head  Start 
centers  and  Homestart  programs;  expands 
ellglbUlty  for  the  WIC  program  to  Include 
women  up  to  6  months  post  partum  and  chil- 
dren until  their  fifth  birthday;  expands  the 
definition  of  'school"  under  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  school  breakfast  program 
to  Include  any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit 
private  residential  child  care  Institution,  In- 
cluding orphanages  and  homes  for  the  men- 
tally retarded;  revises  the  Income  poverty 
guidelines  for  determining  eligibility  for  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  so  that  eligibility 
will  be  determined  on  more  current  data;  ex- 
tends through  September  30.  1977  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  commodities  for  donation 
to  child  nutrition  programs  and  programs  for 
the  elderly  when  acquisitions  of  commodities 
under  other  agricultural  authorities  are  not 
available  and  permits  States  which  phased 
out  their  commodity  distribution  facilities 
prior  to  July  1,  1974  to  elect  to  receive  cash 
In  lieu  of  donated  foods;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  HM.  4222.  P/H  Apr.  28,  1975;  P/S 
amended  July  10,  1975;  Conference  report 
filed.   (274) 

Supplemental  food  programs:  Extends 
through  September  30,  1975,  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program  for  women,  infants, 
and  children.  H.R.  7136.  Public  Law  94-28, 
approved  May  28,  1975  (W) 

HOUSING 

Emergency  housing:  Contains  provisions 
for  mortgage  foreclosure  relief  to  home- 
owners who  cannot  meet  their  mortgage  pay- 
ment because  of  recession  conditions;  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  co-Insure 
mortgages  In  default  or  to  make  monthly 
payments  of  up  to  $250  for  as  long  as  24 
months  when  lenders  are  tmwllUng  or  unable 
to  forbear  on  their  loans;  and  authorizes 
$15  billion  for  co-Insurance  contracts  and  a 
maximum  of  $500  million  for  mortgage  relief 
loans; 

Provides  for  home  piu-chase  assistance 
which  expands  the  President's  authority  to 
make  mortgage  credit  available  when  bous- 


ing starts  are  low;  extends  the  existing  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Act  to  June  30,  1976; 
permits  financing  of  condominiums  and 
apartments,  sets  a  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest at  7^  percent,  and  provides  for  addi- 
tional housing  financing  by  the  Federal  Fi- 
nance Rank;  and  authorizes  an  additional 
$10  bUlion  mcrt<;age  credit; 

Includes  provisions  for  housing  rehabilita- 
tion and  repair;  continues  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  program  through  Au- 
gust 1976  at  an  authorized  level  of  $100 
million;  and 

Extends  by  7  months,  the  time  period 
during  which  certain  purchasers  of  older 
Inner-clty  housing  Insured  by  FHA  can  ap- 
ply for  compensation  for  correcting  serious 
defects  that  were  not  detected  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  H.R.  5398.  Public  Law  94-60, 
approved  July  2,  1975  (225) 

'Emergency  middle-income  housing:  Au- 
thorizes emergency  Federal  assistance  to 
stimulate  housing  construction,  to  Increase 
employment  and  to  provide  critically  needed 
housing  for  families  now  priced  out  of  the 
housing  market; 

In  title  I,  establishes  a  temporary  emer- 
gency program  In  order  to  Increase  the  pres- 
ent low  level  of  housing  starts  and  create 
Jobs;  gives  homebuyers  whose  family  Income 
does  not  exceed  120  percent  of  the  median 
Income  of  their  area  three  options  to  assist 
them  in  buying  a  home:  (1)  a  6  percent 
mortgage  loan  which  will  gradually  increase 
to  the  market  rate  after  3  years;  ( 2 )  a  7  per- 
cent mortgage  for  the  life  of  the  contract:  or 
(3)  a  $1,000  cash  grant  to  be  used  to  defray 
the  downpayment  expenses  on  a  newly  con- 
structed house;  provides  that  no  new  com- 
mitment or  contract  for  assistance  can  be 
entered  into  after  June  30.  1976; 

In  title  n,  authorizes  $500  million  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  make  repayable,  emergency  mortgsige  re- 
lief payments  up  to  $250  per  month  for  a 
period  of  no  longer  than  2  years  on  behalf 
of  homeowners  who  are  delinquent  In  their 
mortgage  payments  as  a  result  of  a  sub- 
stantially reduced  Income  because  of  invol- 
untary unemployment  or  underemployment; 

In  title  III,  contains  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions extending  the  section  312  rehabili- 
tation loan  program  until  Augtist  22,  1977 
and  authorizing  therefor  $35  million  for 
each  of  the  two  years;  Increasing  the  set- 
aside  of  contract  authority  for  projects  to  be 
owned  by  public  housing  agencies  from  $150 
million  to  $300  million;  extending  the  section 
235  homeownershlp  assistance  program  until 
Jxily  1,  1977;  extending  by  seven  months  the 
period  during  which  owners  of  FHA-lnsured 
houses  which  have  serious  structural  defects 
can  request  assistance  from  HUD  to  repair 
such  defects;  extending  until  January  1,  1976 
the  date  after  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  denied  to  flood-prone  areas  un- 
less the  community  is  participating  In  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Program;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  4485.  Vetoed 
June  24,  1975.  House  sustained  veto  June  25, 

1975.  (148,221) 

American  Indian  Policy  Review  (Commis- 
sion: Authorizes  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission  to  accept  and  use  dona- 
tions of  money,  property,  and  uncompensated 
services  from  Government  and  private  sources 
and  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  at  a  rate 
of  compensation  not  In  excess  of  that  paid 
to  employees  of  the  Senate;  authorizes  the 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  a  per- 
son providing  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  In  the  performance  of  their  service; 
and  permits  the  Commission  to  use  the  frank 
of  any  member  of  Congress  who  Is  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  mailing  ma- 
terials. S.  2073.  Public  Law  94-     ,  approved 

1976.  (W). 

Indian  Claims  Commission:  Authorizes  $1,- 
550.000  for  flscal  year  1976  for  the  Indian 
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Claims  Commission:  extends  the  life  of  the 
Commission  for  an  additional  3  years,  from 
April  10,  1977  to  AprU  10.  198(i;  and  pro- 
vides that  cases  stUl  pending  u;K)n  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Court  of  Clalnos  for  final 
adjudication.  H.R.  3979.  P/H  Juie  16,  1975; 
P/S  amended  August  1,  1975.  ( W  i 

Indian  Health  Care:  Provides  tie  direction 
and  financial  resources  to  overcome  the  in- 
adequacies In  the  existing  Fed  jral  Indian 
health  care  program  And  Invite  :he  greatest 
possible  participation  of  Indians  and  Alaslca 
Natives  In  directing  and  managizig  that  pro- 
gram; 

EstabUshes,  In  title  I,  the  Indian  Health 
Manpower  Program  and  authorlaes:  a  grant 
program  to  recruit  and  aid  Indlai  s  In  pursu- 
ing health  careers;  a  preparat<iry  scholar- 
ship program  for  the  final  twt>  academic 
years  of  any  pre -professional  heiath  educa- 
tion currlculiim:  a  health  professions 
scholarship  program:  a  program  to  facili- 
tate employment  by  the  Indian  E  ealth  Serv- 
ice (IBS)  of  medical  students  to  further 
expand  their  opportvmltles  for  training; 
education  and  training  progranis  in  envi- 
ronmental health,  health  education,  and 
nutrition;  and  a  continuing  education  al- 
lowances program,  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing an  adequate  health  manpower  base  for 
proper  Indian  health  services  and  a  suca- 
clent  cadre  of  Indian  profesilonal  and 
health  workers  to  permit  Iiidlan  communi- 
ties to  have  a  maxlmiun  voice  In  shaping 
those  services; 

Provides,  In  title  II,  for  a  plan;ied  growth 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service's  di  silvery  sys- 
tem and  facilities  and  authorizes  funds  to 
remove  the  backlogs  In  direct  pitient  care 
and  dental  care,  improve  field  health  serv- 
ices, mental  health  care  and  sen  Ices,  treat- 
ment centers  for  the  children,  and  other 
unmet  health  needs; 

Authorizes,  In  title  m,  fundi  for  con- 
struction of  modern,  efficient  hotpltals  and 
other  health  care  facilities  servtag  Indians 
where  none  exist  and  to  renovate  existing 
facilities,  most  of  which  are  In  a  state  of 
general  deterioration,  and  to  remedy  the 
lack  of  safe  water  and  sanlteu^  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  in  the  Indian  enfrlronment; 

Meets,  in  title  IV,  the  problem]  of  limited 
access  by  Indians  to  services  8uJ)ported  by 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  due  to  most  Indians 
living  on  remote  reservation  lairds,  by  au- 
thorizing payments  under  the  tw^  programs 
to  be  made  to  qualified  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  long-term  carte  facilities 
for  services  rendered  to  Medicare  4nd  Medic- 
aid patients,  and  provides  100  p^cent  Fed- 
eral Medicaid  matching  funds  fbr  services 
provided  to  any  eligible  Indian  In  an  IHS 
faciUtly;  [ 

Establishes,  In  title  V,  programs  in  urban 
areas  to  make  health  services  more  acces- 
sible to  the  urban  Indian  population  and 
assist  them  In  making  the  difficult  transi- 
tion from  traditional  reservation  life  to  the 
urban  world;  \ 

Authorizes  a  total  of  81.6  biUloii  for  fiscal 
years  1977  through  1983;  and  changes  the 
various  Secretarial  reporting  requirements 
to  assist  Congress  in  undertaking  |  thorough 
review  of  all  expenditures  at  the  fend  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  review  au'viorlzation 
levels  if  apprc^rlate.  S.  522.  P/6  May  16, 
1975.  (W)  I 

Klamath  Indian  Land — ColonlaB  Williams- 
burg: Gives  tribal  members  recelviig  moneys 
from  gains  from  the  sale  of  lands  In  trust 
the  same  exclusion  from  Federal  texatlon  as 
was  afforded  to  tribal  members  whi  withdrew 
from  the  tribe  in  1959  and  received  tax  free 
cash  payments  for  their  InteBests;  and 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  add 
a  provision  affecting  the  situation  ^f  Colonial 
WllllEUMtourg,  a  tax-exempt  fiundatlon, 
which  provides  the  same  treatment  regard- 
ing depreciation  recaptiire  to  a  liut -exempt 
organization  a>  to  a  taxable   organization 


where  assets  are  received  through  liquida- 
tion of  a  subsidiary  and  are  used  in  an  un- 
related taxable  trade  or  business.  H.R.  83. 
P/H  June  26,  1975;  P/S  amended  July  11, 
1975:  House  agreed  to  Senate  amendments 
with  amendment  July  25.  1976;  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  House  amendment  August  1,  1975. 

Pueblo  of  Laguna:  Declares  that  480  acres 
of  land  used  for  cattle  grazing  by  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna  Indians  be  held  In  trust  for  the 
tribe  by  the  United  States,  and  provides  for 
the  trust  transfer  of  39.9  acres  of  land  which 
was  omitted  from  other  lands  transferred 
to  the  Pueblo  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1949.  S.  557.  P/S  May  21,  1975.  (W) 

Pueblo  Tribe,  New  Mexico:  Repeals  a  1926 
statute  which  subjects  Pueblo  tribal  lands 
to  condemnation  pursuant  to  State  law.  S. 
217.  P/S  May  21,  1976.  (W) 

LNTERNATIONAL 

Arts  and  artifacts  Indemnity:  Authorizes 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  to  make  indemnity  agreements 
against  loss  or  damage  of  specified  art  works 
and  artifacts  brought  Into  this  country  for 
exhibitions  which  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
his  designee  deem  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. S.  1800.  P/S  July  25,  1975.  (W) 

Cambodia — food  aid:  States  as  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  50  percent  of  the  food 
commodities  which  the  President  has  budg- 
eted for  Cambodia  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  which  Is  delivered  after  the  date 
this  resolution  Is  agreed  to  and  prior  to 
July  1,  1975,  be  made  available  for  humani- 
tarian purposes  under  Public  Law  480  title 
n  humanitarian  grant  assistance  and  be  ad- 
ministered by  voluntary  agencies  already 
established  in  Cambodia.  S.  Res.  94.  Senate 
adopted  Mar.  10,  1975.   (W) 

Israel:  Expresses  the  displeasure  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  attempts  by  some 
of  the  nonalined  Third  World  nations  to 
expel  Israel  from  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  and  states  the  Senate's  Intent  to 
review  aU  present  United  States  commit- 
ments to  the  Third  World  nations  Involved 
In  the  event  of  Israel's  expulsion  as  well  as 
its  continued  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. S.  Res.  214.  Senate  adopted  June  18, 
1975.  (W) 

Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Trust  Fund:  Cre- 
ates a  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Tnist  Fund  to 
support  a  variety  of  mutual  educational  and 
cultural  studies,  faicilltles,  exchanges,  Etnd 
other  activities  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.; 
authorizes  therefor  the  transfer  of  $32  mil- 
lion from  the  proceeds  of  the  Okinawa  Re- 
version Agreement  and  approximately  $14 
million  from  U.S.  accounts  in  Japan  under 
the  G.A.RJ.O.A.  (Government  and  Relief  In 
Occupied  Areas)  of  which  the  Interest  and 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  principal  may  be  used 
annually  to  support  these  activities;  and 
establishes  a  Commission  to  administer  the 
program.  S.  824.  P/S  June  13.  1975.  (W) 

Middle  East  dispute:  Endorses  the  efforts 
of  Buid  commends  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  In  trying  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Middle  East  disputes 
and  urges  the  Secretary  to  continue  to  use  his 
good  auspices  to  help  the  parties  In  dispute 
abandon  intransigence  and  see  the  wisdom 
of  these  objectives.  S.  Res.  119.  Senate  adopt- 
ed Mar.  24,  1975.  (W) 

Nuclear  Non-ProUferation  Treaty:  En- 
dorses the  purpose  of  the  conference  or  par- 
ties In  Geneva  reviewing  the  operation  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  to  as- 
sure that  Its  purposes  and  provisions  are 
being  realized  and  commends  the  President 
for  his  commitment  to  furthering  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Treaty.  S.  Res.  146.  Senate 
adopted  May  6,  1975.  ( W) 

Romania — most  favored  nation  status: 
States  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  certify  to  Congress  that  he 
will  use  his  authority  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  terminate  by  Executive  order  most 


favored  nation  status  to  Romania  If  Roma- 
nia engages  In  discriminatory  emigration 
practices  as  detailed  in  sections  402  and  409 
of  the  Trade  Act.  S.  Res.  219.  Senate  adopted 
July  25,  1975.  (W) 

Approves  the  extension  of  non-discrimi- 
natory treatment  with  respect  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  25,  1975.  S.  Con.  Res.  35.  Pen- 
ate  adopted  July  25,  1975;  House  adopted 
July  28,  1975.  (330) 

Treaties 

International  Office  of  Epizootics:  Estab- 
lished an  International  Information  Office 
of  Epizootics  to  report  on  the  outbreak  of 
animal  diseases,  provide  an  exchange  of 
technical  information  on  the  control  of 
animal  diseases  and  provide  vmlform  sani- 
tary codes  for  the  movement  of  livestock  and 
other  animals  in  International  trade.  Ex.  M, 
93d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
May  5,  1975.  (162) 

Turkey — Military  assistance:  Amends  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — and  related 
continuing  resolutions  (the  terms  of  which 
have  expired) — to  make  possible  on  a  con- 
tingent basis  the  resvunptlon  of  United 
States  military  assistance  to  Turkey,  and  to 
provide  that  the  President  shall  make  month- 
ly reports  to  the  Congress  on  progress  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  solution 
of  the  Cyprus  confilct.  S.  846.  P/S  May  19, 
1975;  House  rejected  July  23,  1975.  (190) 

Turkey — Military  assistance;  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting:  Authorizes  re- 
sumption of  the  sale  of  arms  to  Turkey 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  upon 
certification  to  Congress  by  the  President 
that  the  furnishing  of  defense  items  to 
Turkey  is  Important  to  the  national  se- 
curity Interest  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  provision  that  this  authority  shall  be 
effective  only  while  Turkey  shall  observe 
the  cease-fire  and  shall  neither  Increase  its 
forces  on  Cyprus  nor  transfer  to  Cyprus 
any  U.S.  supplied  Implements  of  war;  re- 
quests the  President  to  Initiate  discussions 
with  Greece  to  determine  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  Greece  for  economic  and  military 
assistance  and  requires  a  reptort  by  him  to 
Congress  within  60  days  after  enactment  of 
this  act  on  such  discussions  together  with 
his  recommendations  for  such  assistance; 
also  requires  a  report  from  the  President 
within  60  days  on  the  progress  made  during 
this  period  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict;  and 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  for  fiscal 
year  1976  In  the  amount  of  $65,640,000.  a 
2230.  P/S  July  31,  1975.  (373) 

United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  In 
Middle  East:  Authorizes  such  appropriations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  In  the 
Middle  East  for  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 25,  1974,  and  $5.7  million  in  supplemen- 
tal payments  for  the  period  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 25,  1974,  to  meet  the  U.S.  share  of  peace- 
keeping expenses  in  excess  of  those  origi- 
nally anticipated.  S.  818.  PubUc  Law  94-37, 
approved  June  19,  1975.   (W) 

Vietnam  and  Cambodia — humanitarian 
assistance:  Authorizes  the  President  to  use 
any  nonconmiltted  funds  available  lor  mili- 
tary assistance  for  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia for  humanitarian  assistance  for  South 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees.  S. 
1696.  P/S  May  8.  1975.  (W) 

Vietnam — assistance  and  evacuation:  Au- 
thorizes (1)  the  use  of  the  armed  forces,  if 
the  President  determines  such  use  Is  neces- 
sary. In  the  expeditious  withdrawal  of  **io 
remaining  American  citizens  and  dependents 
from  South  Vietnam  and  the  withdrawal  of 
such  foreign  nationals  as  may  be  brought 
out  along  with  U.S.  citizens  and  their  de- 
pendents; (2)  $177  million  In  unappropri- 
ated balances  of  previous  authorizations  for 
economic  aid  to  Indochina  which  wUl  be 
available  for  humanitarian  assistance  to  and 
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evacuation  programs  from  South  Vietnam; 
and  (3)  additional  humanitarian  assistance 
m  South  Vietnam  In  the  amount  of  $150 
million  to  be  dispersed  through  Interna- 
tional organizations  and  voluntary  relief 
agencies  to  the  extent  feasible;  requires  a 
quarterly  report  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress  regarding  the  amount  and  nature 
of  assistance,  the  expected  recipients,  the  or- 
ganizations Involved  in  the  distribution  and 
the  means  of  distribution;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  HJi.  6096  (S.  1484).  P/H 
Apr.  24,  1975;  P/H  Apr.  24,  1976;  P/S  amend- 
ed Apr.  24,  1975;  Senate  agreed  to  conference 
report  Apr.  25,  1975;  House  rejected  confer- 
ence report  May  1,  1976.  Note:  (The  con- 
ference report  was  rejected  by  the  House 
because  American  evacuation  of  South  Viet- 
nam had  been  completed.)   (145,  152) 

Vietnam — ^peace  negotiations:  Calls  upon 
the  President  to  raquest  all  Vietnamese 
parties  to  reopen  discussion  toward  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  on  End- 
ing the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam, to  encourage  those  elements  seeking  a 
political  settlement,  and  to  make  known 
that  American  assistance  to  all  Vlet- 
name.se  will  depend  on  the  degree  of 
good  faith  efforts  made  by  them  to  ob- 
tain a  cease-fire  and  political  solution  to 
the  conflict;  and  directs  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Senate,  within  30  days,  on  the 
steps  he  has  taken,  s.  Res.  133.  Senate 
adopted  Apr.  21,   1975.    (W) 

Vietnamese  refugee  aid  authorization: 
Authorizes  $455  million,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  assistance  to  and  In  behalf 
of  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  refugees 
utilizing  procedures  and  administrative 
machinery  established  under  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962;  re- 
quires the  President  to  keep  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  fully  and  cvu-- 
rently  informed  regarding  the  use  of  funds 
and  the  exercise  of  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  act  and  requires  submis- 
sion of  a  plan  for  their  resettlement  or  re- 
turn, and  further  requires  the  President  to 
submit  periodic  reports  on  the  status  of  his 
efforts  to  retrieve  all  amounts  previously 
authorized  for  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  excluding  the  $98  million 
allocated  to  the  State  Department  for  the 
movement  of  refugees.  HJi.  6755.  Public  Law 
94-23.  approved  May  23,  1975.  (186) 

Vietnamese  refugees:  States  as  the  s^se 
of  the  Senate  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  the  assistance  of  voluntary  and 
civic  organizations,  should  Join  with  the 
Federal  Government  In  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  the  sponsorship,  resettlement  and 
assimilation  of  Indochinese  refugees  Into 
American  communities.  8.  Res.  187.  Senate 
adopted  June  18,  1975.  (W) 

Vietnamese  refugees  welcome:  Welcomes 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  the  latest  exiles  to 
American  shores — the  refugees  from  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  8.  Res.  148.  Senate 
adopted  May  8,  1976.  (168) 

World  Pood  Conference:  Endorses  the 
World  Pood  Conference  of  1976  to  be  held 
In  Ames.  Iowa  from  June  27  through  July 
1.  1976.  and  commends  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity of  Science  and  Technology  for  a  hu- 
manitarian undertaking  of  International 
significance.  S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Senate  adopted 
Apr.  26.  1975;  House  adopted  June  17,  1976 
(W) 

MEMORIALS.    TRISrms,    AKD    MEDALS 

Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn:  Authorizes  the 
President  to  declare  by  proclamation  that 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn  shall  be  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States.  S.J.  Res. 
36.  P/S  Mar.  20,  1975.  (W) 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  com- 
memorative medals :  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration a  maximum  of  25.000  medals  com- 
memorating up  to  21  ethnic  heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  be  selected  by  the 
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Bicentennial    Administration.    S.    371.    P/8 
June  6,  1976.  (W) 

Apollo-Soyuz  test  project:  Congratulates 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  Joint  ApoUo-Soyioz  test  project.  S.  Res. 
222.  Senate  adopted  July  26,  1976.  (W) 

Bess  Truman's  birthday:  Extends  best 
wishes  to  Elizabeth  Wallace  Truman  on  the 
occasion  of  her  ninetieth  birthday.  S.  Res. 
65.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  7,  1976.  (W) 

Boy  Scouts  of  America:  Pays  tribute  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  occasion  of 
Its  66th  anniversary.  S.  Con.  Res.  6.  Senate 
adopted  Jan.  28,  1976.  (W) 

Girl  Scouts  of  America:  Pays  tribute  to 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  on  the  occasion 
of  the  63d  annlversay  of  its  founding.  S.  Con. 
Res.  22.  Senate  adopted  Mar.  6,  1975.  (W) 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union:  Commends  the  International  Ladies 
Gsu-ment  Workers  on  Its  75th  anniversary.  S. 
Res.  194.  Senate  adopted  Jvme  25,  1975.  ( W) 
King  Faisal,  death  of:  Expresses  the  sor- 
row of  the  Senate  upon  the  death  of  King 
Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia.  S.  Res.  120.  Senate 
adopted  Mar.  26,  1975.  (VV) 

Martin  Luther  King:  Conunemorates  the 
forty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  lae 
Reverend  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  on 
January  15,  1929,  and  honors  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  social  progress  and 
economic  Justice  for  all  Americans.  S.  Res.  14. 
Senate  adopted  Jan.  16.  1975.  (W) 

Rabbi  Menachem  Schneerson:  Congratul- 
ates Rabbi  Menachem  Schneerson  on  the  ob- 
servance of  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
January  22,  1975.  as  leader  of  the  Movement 
of  Lubavltch.  S.  Res.  22.  Senate  adopted  Jan. 
21.  1975.  (W) 

Roy  WUkins:  Honors  Roy  Wllklns,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  NAACP,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  being  named  "American  of  the  Year" 
by  the  American  Religious  Town  Hall  Meet- 
ing, Inc.,  In  Dallas,  Texas.  S.  Res.  35.  Senate 
adopted  Jan.  27,  1975.  (W) 

Tom  Steed  Reservoir:  Designates  the 
Moimtaln  Park  Reservoir,  Oklahoma,  as  the 
Tom  Steed  Reservoir.  S.  1631.  P/8  August  1, 
1975.  (VV) 

U.S.  fiag  display:  Provides  that  the  Amer- 
ican flag  may  be  flown  for  24  hoxirs  of  each 
day  In  Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.  S.J.  Res.  98.  Public  Law  94-53,  approved 
July  3,  1975.  (W) 

Veterans'  Day:  Redesignates  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978,  November  11  of  each  year  as 
Veterans'  Day  and  makes  such  day  a  legal 
public  holiday.  S.  331.  P/8  Mar.  13,  1976. 
(W) 

Vietnam  veterans :  Commends  those  Amer- 
icans, living  and  dead,  who  participated  In 
the  Southeast  Asian  conflict  and  extends 
gratitude  to  them  and  their  families.  S.  Res. 
171.  Senate  adopted  May  22,  1975.  (W) 

NATtniAL    RESOHRCES NATIONAL    HISTORIC 

SITES 

American  Falls  Dam  replacement:  Amends 
the  Act  authorizing  the  replacement  of  the 
American  Falls  Dam  through  the  use  of  non- 
Federal  financing  by  the  American  Palls 
Reservoir  District,  Idaho,  to  provide  that  the 
dam  and  related  facilities  constitute  solely 
water  facilities  for  purposes  of  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  thus  assuming 
that  bonds  Issued  by  the  reservoir  district  to 
finance  such  construction  are  tax  exempt. 
S.  1152.  P/S  July  7,  1975.  (VV) 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore, 
Maryland  and  Virginia:  Amends  the  1965 
law  which  provided  for  the  establUhment  of 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore  In  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  repeal 
sections  7  and  9  mandating  the  construction 
of  roads  and  overnight  and  other  public 
accommodations  on  the  island  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  hold 
hearings  and  make  payments  to  the  County 
of  Worcester,  Maryland,  on  claims  for  com- 
pensation for  damages  or  other  losses  in- 
curred by  the  county  as  a  result  of  the  re- 


peal of  these  sections.  S.  82.  P/S  June  4, 
1975.  (W) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  National  Historic 
Site :  Authorizes  the  acceptance  of  additional 
lands  for  the  home  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt National  Historic  Site  In  Hyde  Park, 
New  York,  and  authorizes  an  additional 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $104,000,  for  develop- 
ment purposes.  HJl.  2808.  Public  Law  94-19, 
approved  Apr.  30,  1975.  (W) 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona: 
Provides  for  a  study  of  the  enlarged  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  for  possible  Inclusion 
In  the  wilderness  system  pursuant  to  the 
provUlons  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  HJl.  4109. 
Public  Law  94-31,  approved  June  10,  1976, 
(W) 

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park. 
Texas:  Authorizes  the  exchange  of  certain 
lands  within  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  Texas,  for  other  lands  which  will 
provide  an  Improved  access  road  to  the  Mc- 
Klttrlck  Canyon  portion  of  the  park.  S  313 
P/S  June  4,  1976. 

Hells  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area: 
Establishes  the  Hells  Canyon  National  Recre- 
ation Area  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  to  be  comprised  of  an  ap- 
proximate 100-mile  area  with  specified  parts 
designated  as  recreational,  scenic  and  wild; 
and  deauthorlzes  the  Asotin  Dam  which  was 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962.  8.  322.  P/S  June  2,  1975 
(W) 

Indian  trails:  Provides  for  the  study  of 
the  Indian  Nations  Trail  in  Oklahoma  for 
possible  designation  as  a  National  Trail  im- 
der  the  National  Trails  System  Act.  8.  1138. 
P/S  May  21, 1976.  (W) 

Indoor  recreation  facilities:  Amends  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  by 
adding  new  authority  which  permits  a  State 
to  use  not  more  than  25  percent  of  its  total 
annual  allocation  from  the  Fund  for  the 
planning  and  development  of  sheltered  rec- 
reational facilities  within  specified  areas  thus 
permitting  the  enclosure  of  swimming  pools. 
Ice  skating  rinks,  tennis  courts,  and  similar 
outdoor  facilities  for  year-round  use  whwe 
climate  now  controls  the  season  or  where 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  available  land.  S.  288. 
P/S  May  21,  1975.  (W) 

Klondike  Gold  Rush  National  Historic 
Park,  Washington  and  Alaska:  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Klondike  Gold  Rush  National  Historical 
Park,  an  area  of  approximately  13,271  acres 
consisting  of  the  following  iovix  units:  Pi- 
oneer Square,  Seattle,  Washington  and  the 
Skagway,  ChUkoot  TraU,  and  White  Pass 
units  in  Alaska.  8.  98.  P/8  Jvme  4  1976 
(W) 

Saline  water  authorization:  Authorizes  $4.1 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Federal 
saline  water  conversion  program  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  including 
$250,000  for  completion  of  research  on  the 
freeze  crystallization  process  of  water  puri- 
fication which  was  developed  as  an  advanced 
water  desalination  process.  HJl.  3109.  Publlo 
Law  94-38,  approved  Jtme  19,  1976.  (W) 

Volunteers  m  the  parks:  Increases  the 
annual  authorization  for  the  Volunteers  In 
the  Parks  Program  from  $100,000  to  $260  000. 
8. 896.  P/S  May  1,  1975.  ( W) 

Wilderness  areas 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness,  Colorado:  Desig- 
nates a  128,084  acre  area  in  the  Arapaho  and 
White  River  National  Forests,  Colorado  as 
the  Eagle  Nest  WUderness.  8.  268.  P/8  June  6, 
1975.  (W) 

Flat  Tops  WUderness,  Colorado:  Designates 
a  235,230  acre  area  in  the  Routt  and  White 
River  Natlontil  Forests,  Colorado,  as  the  Flat 
Tops  WUderness.  S.  267.  P/S  June  5  1978. 
(W) 

Sheep  Mountain  WUderness:  Designates  a 
62,000  acre  area  In  the  Angeles  and  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forests  as  the  Sheep  Moun- 
tain WUderness.  8.  74.  P/S  August  1.  1975. 
(W) 
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Snow  Mountain  DeFacto  WUdemc!  s :  Des- 
ignates an  approximate  37,000  acre  area  In 
tbe  Mendocino  National  Forest,  California. 
known  as  tbe  "Snow  Mountain  OeFa^to  Wil- 
derness Area"  for  study  for  possible  Inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  S.  1391.  P/8  August  1,  1975.  ^W) 

NOMINATIONS 

(Action  by  roll  call  vote) 

Alexander  P.  Butterfleld:  Authorises  the 
President  to  appoint  Alexander  P.  Bui  terfleld 
(formerly  a  retired  colonel,  United  Stites  Air 
Force,  until  he  resigned  his  comnil!  slon  in 
order  to  meet  the  eligibility  requii  ements 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Federfl 
tlon  Administration  be  a  civilian  at 
of  his  nomination)  to  the  gr.vle  of 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  Regular 
with  pay  and  other  benefits  based 
tirement  date  of  February  1,  1969. 
Senate  rejected  May  20,  1975.  (193) 

Stanley  K.  Hathaway,  of  Wyoming 
Secretary  of  Interior:  Nomination 
June  11,  1975.  (220) 

Oarla  Anderson  Hills,  of  CalifornU 
Secretary  of   Housing   and   Uroan 
ment:    Nomination  confirmed  Mar. 
(44) 

Thomas  J.  Mesklll,  of  Connecticut  to  be 
U-3.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Second  (!lrcult: 
Nomination  confirmed  Apr.  22,  1975.  (p41) 

PR0C1.AMAT10NS 

American  Business  Day:  Designates  May  13 
of  each  year  as  "American  Buslnes  \  Day". 
S.J.  Res.  15.  P/8  Mar.  20,  1975.  (W) 

American  Institute  of  Banking 
claims  the  week  of  May  25  to  31, 
••National    American    Institute    of 
Week".  S.J.  Res.  58.  P/S  Apr.  18,  197i  i 

Buchenwald     concentration     camp 
claims  April  6,  1976,  as  a  day  of 
of    the    liberation    of    the   surrlvors 
Buchenwald  concentration  camp.  S.J. 
P/S  Mar.  20. 1976  (W) 

Proclaims  AprU  6,  1975.  as  a  day  ofl  obser- 
vance of  the  liberation  of  the  survlvori  of  the 
Buchenwald  concentration  camo.  S.  Rps.  123. 
Senate  adopted  Mar.  26.  1975    (VV) 

Car  care  month:  Designates  May 
"National    Car   Care   Month".   S.J 
P/SMar.  20,  1975.  (W) 

Child  Abuse  Awareness  Week: 
the  period  of  January  9  through 
1975.    as   "National   Child    Abuse 
Week".  S.  Res.  43.  Senate  adopted  Feb 
(W) 

Earth  Day:  Designates  March  21.  T|975,  as 
"Earth  Day".  HJ.  Res.  258.  Public  LaF  94-8, 
approved  Mar.  21,  1976.  ( W) 

Energy  Conservation  Month: 
period  from  February  16  to  March  1 
as   "Energy   Conservation   Month 
the    President    to    report    to 
March  31,  1975.  on  the  steps  taken  to 
energy  conservation  and  their  results 
any  recommendations  for  legislation 
sary  to  Implement  a  continuing 
energy  conservation;  and  requests  th( 
dent  to  report  monthy  to  the  Amerlci  ,n 
pie   and   Congress   on   the   status   of 
conservation  Initiatives  and  their 
ness,  domestic  energy  supplies  and 
energy  Imports  and  the  impact  of 
supplies  or  shortages  on  the  economy 
employment  in  the  United  States.  S 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  5,  1975  (W) 

Historic  Preservat'on  Week:  Designates 
week  beginning  May   12,   1975.  as  " 
Historic  Preservation   Week".   H.J 
Public  Law  94-21,  approved  May  9,  197  > 

Hobby  Month:  Designates  October 
"Hobby  Month".  S.J.  Res.  84.  P/S 
1975.  (VV) 

Honor  America:  Declares  the  21 -da is  from 
Flag  Day  through  Independence  Ds  y  as  a 
period  to  honor  America.  S.J.  Res.  92,  Public 
Law  94-33,  approved  June  13, 1975.  ( VA  ) 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Day :  Deslgna  tes  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1975,  is  "Na- 
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tlonal  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day".  SJ.  Res. 
34.  P/S  May  8, 1975.  (W) 

Indian  Day:  Designates  September  28, 1975, 
as  "National  Indian  Day".  QJ.  Res.  44.  P/S 
Mays,  1975.  (W) 

Music  in  Our  Schools  Day:  Designates 
March  13,  1975,  as  "Music  In  0\ir  Schools 
Day".  S.J.  Res.  18.  P/S  Feb.  19,  1976.  (W) 

Newspaper  Week:  Designates  October  6 
through  11,  1975,  as  "Newspaper  Week".  S.J. 
Res.  46.  P/S  May  8,  1975.  ( W) 

Newspaper  Carrier  Day:  Designates  October 
11,  1975,  as  "Newspaper  Carrier  Day".  S.J. 
Res.  46.  P/S  May  8,  1975.  (W) 

Norwegian- American  Day:  Designates  Oc- 
tober 9,  1975,  as  "Norwegian-American  Day". 
S.  Res.  135.  Senate  adopted  June  19,  1976. 
(W) 

Shut-in  Day:  Designates  the  first  Sunday 
m  June  1975,  as  "National  Shut-in  Day". 
S.J.  Res.  79.  P/S  May  8,   1975.   (VV) 

Space  observance:  Designates  the  period 
of  July  16  through  the  22  as  "United  States 
Space  Observance".  S.  Con.  Res.  47.  Senate 
adopted  JxUy  11,  1975.  (VV) 

Youth  Art  Month :  Designates  March  1975 
as  "Youth  Art  Mi-nth".  SJ.  Res.  8.  P/S  Feb. 
19,1975.  (W) 

SENATE 

Cloture  rule:  Amends  rule  XXII  (cloture) 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
change  from  two-thirds  present  and  voting 
to  a  constitutional  three-fifths  of  the  mem- 
bership (or  60  Senators)  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators required  to  vote  for  ending  debate  ex- 
cept on  a  measure  or  motion  to  amend  the 
Senate  rules,  which  shall  require  an  afflma- 
tlve  vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting.  S.  Res.  4.  Senate  adopted 
Mar.  7.  1975.  (65) 

Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate: Establishes  a  Commission  to  make  an 
independent,  impartial  overall  study  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Senate  in- 
cluding ( 1 )  the  functioning  of  Members,  of- 
ficers, and  employees  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Senate  In  the  area  of 
law-making,  representation,  and  over-sight, 

(2)  conflicts  in  the  programming  of  business, 

(3)  office  accommodations  and  facilities,  (4) 
Information  resources,  and  (5)  internal  man- 
agement administrative  support  structure; 
does  not  Include  within  the  purview  of  the 
Commission  an  examiatlon  of  the  question 
of  the  Jurisdictions  of  the  committees  over 
subject  matter,  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  9  Commissioners  from  private  life 
and  2  ex  officio  non  voting  Commissioners 
who  are  presently  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Senate;  requires  an  Interim  report  by  March 
31,  1976,  and  a  final  report,  together  with  Its 
findings  and  recommendations,  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  S.  Res.  277.  Senate  adc^ted 
July  29, 1975.  (W) 

Committee  expenses:  Continues  through 
May  31,  1975,  the  authority  of  Senate  Com- 
mittees to  pay  employees  and  make  expend- 
itures for  Inquiries  and  Investigations.  S. 
Res.  111.  Senate  adopted  Mar.  17,  1975.  (W) 

Continues  through  July  15,  1975,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  committees  to  pay  em- 
ployees and  make  expenditures  for  inquiries 
and  investigations.  S.  Res.  191.  Senate 
adopted  June  23, 1975.  (W) 

Continues  through  July  31,  1976,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  Committees  to  pay  em- 
ployees and  make  expenditures  for  inquiries 
and  investigations.  S.  Res.  207.  Senate 
adopted  July  15, 1975.  ( W) 

Committee  staffing:  Amends  Senate  Rule 
XXV  to  authorize  each  Senator  to  employ 
personal  staff  persons  to  assist  in  committee 
duties:  allows  funds  for  this  purpose  In  an 
amount  equivalent  to  that  for  three  pro- 
fessional positions — two  for  all  standing  com- 
mittees except  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Rules  and 
Administration  and  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, and  allows  one  position  for  these 
four  standing  committees  and  select,  special. 


and  Joint  committees;  provides  that  a  Sen- 
ator who  serves  on  three  of  the  standing 
committees  In  the  category  for  which  two 
positions  are  provided  and  who  does  nnt 
serve  on  any  of  the  other  standing  commit- 
tees for  which  one  position  Is  provided  may 
use  all  three  positions  for  his  standing  com- 
mittees; and  offsets  the  number  of  positions 
allowed  by  the  number  of  present  employees 
allocated  to  a  Senator.  S.  Res.  60.  Senate 
adopted  June  12.  1975.  (226) 

Amends  S.  Res.  60,  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  make  available  for  public 
inspection  names  and  total  aggregate  com- 
pensation of  any  professional  staff  appointed 
to  assist  Senators  In  connection  with  their 
committee  responsibilities.  S.  Res.  182.  Sen- 
ate adopted  June  13,  1975.  (W) 

Floor  privileges:  Amends  rule  XXXIII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  extend 
privileges  of  the  Senate  floor  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian ESnerltus  of  the  Senate.  S.  Res. 
196.  Senate  adopted  July  10,  1975.  ( W) 

Government  intelligence:  Establishes  a 
timetable  for  Senate  consideration  of  and 
action  on  legislative  proposals  relating  to 
continuing  congressional  oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  and  other  surveillance 
activities.  S.  Res.  231.  Senate  adopted  July  31, 
1975.  (W) 

New  Hampshire  Senate  contest:  Suspends 
Rule  IV  of  the  Rules  for  regulation  of  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol  to 
permit  radio,  television  and  pli&tographlc 
coverage  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Senate  in 
open  session  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  contested  New  Hampshire  Sen- 
ate seat  contingent  upon  prior  agreements 
limiting  debate  thereon;  provides  that  such 
broadcasting  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
procediires  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint  leader- 
ship; and  requires  the  leadership  to  assure 
that  the  most  advanced  technology  Is  em- 
ployed In  televising  these  proceedings  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  selection  of  cam- 
eras that  require  no  additional  lighting  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  S.  Res.  177.  Senate  adopted 
June  9,  1975.  Note:  Agreement  could  not  be 
reached  between  the  networks  and  the  Joint 
leadership  as  to  lighting  requirements.)  (W) 

Declares  the  New  Hampshire  Senate  Seat 
vacant  Immediately.  S.  Res.  202.  Senate  re- 
jected July  9,  1975.  (269) 

New  Hampshire  Senate  vacancy — Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs: 
Declares  a  vacancy  in  the  contested  New 
Hampshire  Senate  seat  as  of  August  8,  1975, 
so  that  New  Hampshire  may  hold  another 
election;  authorizes  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $485,000  during  the  1975  investigative 
year  for  Increase  in  investigations.  S.  Res.  54. 
Senate  adopted  July  30,   1975.   (W) 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence :  Author- 
izes $750,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  11- 
member  select  committee  composed  of  six 
Democrats  and  five  Republicans  to  Investi- 
gate and  study  governmental  operations 
with  respect  to  Intelligence  activities  and 
the  extent,  If  any,  to  which  Illegal,  Improper, 
or  unethical  activities  were  engaged  In  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
any  persons,  acting  Individually  or  In  com- 
bination with  others,  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  empowers  the  committee 
to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence;  di- 
rects an  investigation  of  the  following  mat- 
tars  among  others:  (1)  whether  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  conducted  an  Illegal 
domestic  Intelligence  operation;  (2)  the  con- 
duct of  domestic  intelligence  or  counterin- 
telligence operations  against  cltlzsas  by  the 
FBI  or  any  other  Federal  agency;  (3)  the 
origin  and  disposition  of  the  so-called 
Huston  Plan  to  apply  intelligence  agency 
capabilities  against  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions within  the  U.S.;  (4)  the  extent  to  which 
the  FBI,  the  CIA  and  others  coordinate  their 
respective  activities;  (6)  the  extent  to  which 
domestic  Intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
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tctlvitles  within  the  United  states  by  the 
CIA  conforms  to  Its  legislative  charter;   (6) 
past  and  present  interpretation  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Intelligence  of  the  responsibility  to 
protect  intelligence  sources;   (7)   the  extent 
and  nature  of  executive  branch  oversight  as 
well  as  congressional  oversight  of  all  Intelli- 
gence activities;  (8)  the  need  for  speclflc  leg- 
islative authority  to  govern  the  operation  of 
any  intelligence  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  explicit  statutory  author- 
ity, such  as  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  National  Security  Agency;    (9)    the 
extent   to   which    Intelligence    agencies   are 
governed  by  Executive  orders,  rules  or  regu- 
Istlons  either  published  or  secret  and   the 
extent    to    which    these    Executive    orders, 
rules   or    regulations    interpret,    expand,    or 
conflict  with   speclflc  legislative  authority; 
(10)  violation  or  suspected  violation  of  any 
State  or  Federal  statute  by  any  Intelligence 
agency  or  person   on   Its  behalf,   Including 
surreptitious  entries,  surveillance,  and  illegal 
opening   or   monitoring   of   U.S.    mall;    (ii) 
whether  any  of  the  existing  laws  are  Inade- 
quate to  safeguard  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,  to  Improve  control  of  intelligence 
activities  and  to  resolve  uncertainties  as  to 
the  authority  of  U.S.  intelligence  and  related 
agencies;   (12)  whether  there  Is  unnecessary 
duplication  of  expendltiire  and  e.flTort  in  the 
collection  and  processing  of  Intelllgencs  in- 
formation by  agencies;  and  (13)  the  extent 
and  necessity  of  overt  and  covert  intelligence 
activities  in  the  United  States  and  abroad: 
authorize.^  the  committee  to  recommend  new 
legislation  with  regard  to  its  findings  and  to 
make  a  final   report   of  the  results  of  the 
investigation;   provides  that  the  committee 
shall  prevent  disclosure  of  Information  relat- 
ing to  crA  or  other  intelligence   activities 
which    would    adversely    affect    IntsUlgence 
activities    In    foreign    countries;     prohibits 
committee    personnel    from    accepting    any 
honorarium,  royalty  or  other  payment  for  a 
speaking    engagement,    article,    or    book    In 
connection  with  the  Investigation;   and  re- 
quires security  clearance  for  employees  who 
have  access  to  classified  information.  S.  Res. 
21.  Senate  adopted  Jan.  27,  1975.  (1) 

Authorizes  the  Select  Committee  to  ob- 
tain data  contained  in  tax  returns  provided 
that  names,  addresses,  and  personal  Identi- 
fications are  presented  In  such  a  form  as  not 
to  Identify  the  Individual  tax  returns  from 
which  the  data  Is  derived.  S.  Res.  167.  Sen- 
ate adopted  May  92,    1975.    (W) 

Amends  S.  Res.  21  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  expenditures  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee from  $750,000  to  $1.5  million  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $300,000  shall  be  for  the  pro- 
curement of  consultants.  S.  Res.  165.  Senate 
adopted  June  6,   1975.    (W) 

Amends  S.  Res.  21  to  Increase  the  expendi- 
ture authorization  of  the  Select  Committee 
through  February  29,  1976  from  $1.15  mil- 
lion to  $2.25  million  of  which  not  to  exceed 
•600,000  shall  be  for  the  procurement  of  con- 
sultants.  S.  Res.  218.  Senate  adopted  July  31 
1975.  (VV) 

Senate  photograph:  Provides  for  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  rule  IV  of  the  Rules  for 
the  Regulation  of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the 
Capitol  (which  prohibits  the  taking  of  pic- 
tures m  the  Senate  Chamber)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  United  States  Capitol 
Hworlcal  Society  to  photograph  the  Senate 
m  actual  session  and  authorizes  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  a  minimum  of  disruption 
to  Senate  proceedings.  S.  Res.  217.  Senate 
Mopted  July   25,    1975.    (W) 

Witness  fees:  Increases  the  limitations 
^th  regard  to  dally  witness  fees  and  trans- 
portation expenses  payable  to  witnesses 
"unmoned  to  appear  before  the  Senate  or 
•^  of  its  committees  as  follows:  Witness 
»M-from  $25  to  $35  a  day;  transportation 
«penses  for  not  more  than  600  miles— from 
*  cents  to  35  cents  per  mile;  and  transpor- 
""on  expenses  for  more  than  600  miles— 
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from  12  cents  to  20  cents  per  mile.  S.  Res 
17.  Senate  adopted  June  4,  1975.  (W) 

TRANSPORTATION COMJCTJNICATIONS 


Airport  and  airway  development:  Extends 
to  September  30,  1975,  the  authorization  for 
airport  development  grants  contained  In  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended.  S.  1972.  P/S  June  24  1976 
(W) 

Amtrak— Penn  Central :  Authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $347  mUllon  to  Insure  the  contin- 
uation of  essential  rail  services  In  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  under  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization    Act    (Public    Law    93-236); 
Increases  from  $85  million  to  $282  million 
Federal  grants  to  bankrupt  raUroads  In  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  to  keep  them  in  op- 
eration until  a  plan  being  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Rail  Association  becomes  effective  after 
Its    submission    to    Congress    by    March    28, 
1975;    Increases  from   $150   million   to   $300 
million   loan   guarantees  to   bankrupt  raU- 
roads to  maintain  and  Improve  rail  faculties 
untU  the  new  system  is  In  operation  and 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  more 
flexibility  in   deciding   how   and   when   the 
guarantees  wUl  be  used;   provides  a  mech- 
anism for  allowing  a  Federal  district  court 
overseeing    a    reorganization    to    reconsider 
the  decision  that  a  bankrupt  railroad  was 
capable  of  reorganization  on  an  Income  basis 
and  thus  outside  of  many  parts  of  the  Re- 
gional  RaU    Reorganization   Act   as   In   the 
case  of  the  Erle-L,ackawanna;    clarifies  the 
position  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's RaU  Services  Planning  Office  during 
the  reorganization  period  by  making  it  ex- 
plicit that  they  are  to  continue  representing 
the  Interests  of  the  small  communities  and 
users  during  the  whole  reorganizing  process 
and  authorizes  the  Office  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  any  supplement  to  the  preliminary 
system  plan;   provides  that  no  railroad   In 
reorganization  shall  withhold  from  a  State  or 
subdivision  any  tax  collected  from  a  tenant 
of  Its  property  and  Imposes  a  maximum  fine 
of  $10,000  for  violations;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  281.  Public  Law  94-5,  approved 
Feb.  2,  1975.  (5,28) 

Amtrak  supplemental  authorization:  Pro- 
vides a  $63  mUUon  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1975  to  meet  Increased 
costs  Identified  as  (a)  railroad  performance 
Incentive  contract  payments  of  an  additional 
$21.5  mnilon;  (b)  settlement  of  the  Amtrak/ 
Penn  Central  contractual  dispute,  which  has 
resulted  In  an  additional  expense  of  $22.9 
mlUlon;  (c)  additional  expenses  In  Amtrak's 
car  overhaul  program  of  $5  mlUion;  and  (d) 
Increased  operating  costs  primarily  due  to  In- 
fiatlon  of  $49.7  mlUlon;  and  provides  that  the 
salary  of  the  president  of  Amtrak  may  be  as 
high  as  $85,000  Instead  of  $60,000— the  pres- 
ent salary  ceUlng.  HJl.  4975.  Public  Law  94- 
25,  approved  May  26,  1975.    (173) 

Cargo  vessels — passengers:  Amends  section 
26  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard  In  an 
emergency  situation  to  permit  cargo  vessels 
engaged  In  domestic  trade  to  carry  more 
than  the  16  passengers  currently  authorized 
by  law.  H.R.   5405.   Public   Law  94-  ap- 

proved   1975.    (W) 

Federal-aid  highway  projects:  Increase  the 
Federal  matching  share  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  certain  mass  transportation  proj- 
ects to  provide  States  unable  to  meet  the 
matching  requirements  for  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  with  moneys  to  cover  Federal 
Highway  Administration  apportionments  up 
to  100  percent.  H.R.  3786.  Public  Law  94-30 
approved  June  4,  1975.  (W) 

Maritime  authorizations:  Authorizes  $662,- 
933,000  for  the  following  six  categories  of 
programs  of  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1975:  (1)  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  reconstruction  of  vessels  and  con- 
struction-differential subsidies;  (2)  ship 
operating-differential  subsidies;  (3)  research 
and  development;  (4)  reserve  fleet;  (5)  mari- 


time training  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Aca- 
demy at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.;  and  (6)  financial 
assistance  to  State  marine  schools;  author- 
izes additional  supplemental  appropriations 
for  increases  In  salaries,  pay,  retirement  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law 
and  requires  that  at  least  one  regional  offlc-^ 
of  the  Maritime  AdmlnUtratlon  be  main- 
tained for  each  of  the  four  major  seacoasts 
(Atlantic.  Gulf,  Great  Lakes,  Pacific)  S  332 
PubUc   Law   94-10,   approved  Mar.  23,    1975. 

Authorizes  $543,618,000  for  the  following 
six  categories  of  programs  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1976:  (i)  ac- 
quisition, construction,  or  reconstruction  of 
vessels  and  construction-differential  subsi- 
dies; (2)  ship  operating-differential  subsi- 
dies; (3)  research  and  development-  (4)  re- 
serve fleet;  (5)  maritime  training  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point, 
N.Y.;  and  (6)  flnanclal  assistance  to  State 
marine  schooU;  authorizes  additional  sup- 
plemental amounts  for  Increases  In  pay,  re- 
tirement, or  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law  and  In  operating  expenses  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy;  clarlfles  Con- 
gressional Intent  with  respect  to  the  capital 
construction  funds  authorized  by  section  607 
and  the  relationship  of  such  funds  to  the 
investment  tax  credit  provided  by  section  38 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  eliminate 
an  Impediment  to  the  national  policy  bo  re- 
buUd  the  merchant  marine  fleet;  requires 
subject  to  certain  limitations,  that  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  appropriated  funds  be 
allocated  to  serve  the  foreign  trade  require- 
ments of  the  ports  of  each  of  the  four  sea- 
coasts  of  the  United  States  (Atlantic,  Pacific. 
Gulf,  and  Great  Lakes);  and  Increases  from 
$5  billion  to  $8  billion  the  limitation  on  the 
aggregate  unpaid  principal  on  obligations 
guaranteed  by  Title  XI  Federal  ship  mortgage 
guarantee  program.  S.  1542.  P/S  Apr.  29,  1975- 
P/H  amended  May  12,  1975;   In  conference". 

RaUroad  Improvement  and  employment: 
Creates  a  supplemental  public  service  em- 
ployment program  to  accelerate  the  repair 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  railroad  roadbed  and 
facilities  which  are  essential  to  national 
transportation  needs;  authorizes  $600  million 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
grants  to  States,  local  transportation  au- 
thorities, raUroads,  regional  commissions  and 
sImUar  bodies  to  enable  them  to  hire  persona 
for  approved  railroad  roadbed  and  facility 
repair  on  rehabUltatlon  projects:  authorizes 
an  additional  $100  million  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  assist  grant  recipients  to  purchase 
materials  or  equipment  for  the  approved 
projects  if  the  recipient  is  financially  unable 
to  acquire  materials  without  assistance;  pro- 
vides $100  mllUon  for  loan  guarantees  for 
assistance  In  purchasing  materials  and 
equipment:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  1730. F/S  May  16,  1975.  (189) 

RaUroad       safety — hazardous       materials 
transportation     authorizations:     Authorizes 
$35  mUlIon  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $8,750,000 
for  the  transition  period  July  1,  1976  through 
September  30,  1976,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
which  prescribes  regulations   to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  Nation's  raUroads;  Includes:  $18 
million  for  safety  Inspection  and  enforce- 
ment activities  and  Increases  the  number  of 
inspectors  from  360  to  500,  $10  mUlIon  for 
safety  research  and  development,  and  $3.6 
million    for    State    participation    programs- 
amends  the  act  to  require  the  Secretarv  of 
Transportation  to  supply  more  Information 
on  the  transport  of  radioactive  materials  by 
raU;  and  authorizes  $7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $1,750,000  for  the  transition  period 
July  1-September  30,  1976,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Act  which  regulates  the  transport 
of  hazardous  materials  by  rail.  S.  1462.  Pi'.bllc 
Law  94-56,  approved  July  19,  1975.  (W) 
Railroad    temporary    operating    authority 
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(Rock  Island ) :  Amends  the  In  ^rstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  grant  teBiporary  oper- 
ating authority  to  a  carrier  by  Jallroad  pend- 
ing a  final  determination  by  th^  Commission 
as  In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  whlc^  has  entered 
reorganization  under  section  71  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act;  authorizes  the  Oammlsslon  to 
grant  temporary  approval  of  thfe  operation  of 
a  railroad  by  another  railroad  applying  to 
conduct  such  operations  if  failure  to  do  so 
would  resvUt  in  the  destructlcn  of  railroad 
properties  or  limit  future  usefxjlness  with  no 
direct  cost  to  the  Federal  government;  di- 
rects the  Commission  to  report  bi-monthly 
to  Congress  on  the  effects  of  ai  y  such  orders 
issued;  permits  the  Commission  to  extend 
service  orders  for  not  to  exceedl  an  aggregate 
of  240  days  instead  of  the  present  180  day  pe- 
riod; and  provides  for  repayment,  within  30 
days,  to  carriers  ordered  to  so  operate.  S.  917. 
P/S  Apr.  28.  1975;  P/H  amended  June  23,  1975 
(W) 

Railroad  unemployment  tJid  sickness 
benefits:  Amends  the  RaUroai  Tlnemploy- 
ment  Insurance  Act  to  raise  the  maximum 
dally  benefit  for  unemploymet  t  or  sickness 
from  $12.70  to  924  a  day  for  the  period 
July  1,  1975  through  June  30.  1976,  and  to 
$25  a  day  thereafter;  retains  tie  basic  bene- 
fit standards  of  replacement  iif  60  percent 
of  most  recent  wages;  provides  a  program  of 
extended  unemployment  jompensation 
benefits  during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  railroad  employees  with  less  than 
10  years  service  so  that  they  ase  protected 
as  railroad  employees  with  moie  service  now 
are;  changes  the  formtila  for  employer  con- 
tributions to  Increase  the  am  sunt  carriers 
pay  into  the  railroad  unemployment  Insur- 
ance fund;  provides  statutory  authority  for 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Boaid  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Railroad  Rel.lrement  Ac- 
count If  it  finds  that  the  unemployment 
Insiirance  account  is  Insufflciezt  to  meet  its 
obligations  for  benefits;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  8714.  Public  Law  94- 
approved  1975.  (V^) 

Shrimp  fisheries:  Amends  the  Offshore 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  to  Implement  amend- 
ments to  the  shrimp  fishing  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  9razll  (Ex.  D, 
94th-l8t)  by  making  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  regarding  tte  life  of  the 
agreement,  the  permissible  nunber  of  vessels 
allowed  to  fish  in  a  defined  area  at  any 
particular  time,  the  fees  for  licenses,  and 
other  changes  needed  to  coniorm  the  Act 
with  the  new  agreement.  H.R.  5709.  Public 
Law  94-58,  approved  July  24.  1|I75.  (W) 

Tuna  fisheries:  Implements  ttie  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  other  fishing 
nations  on  the  management  ^d  conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  tunas  (Ex 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
administer  the  conservation 
relates  to  fishing  by  U.S.  cltl 
sels;  directs  the  Secretary 
conservation  recommendation 
ernlng  body  created  by  the  O 
International  Commission  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas;  authorizes  the  use 
of  the  Coast  Quard,  the  TJS.  Oustoms  Serv- 
ice, and  where  appropriate,  those  of  coastal 
States  to  enforce  the  act;  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  Commissioners  and 
alternate  Commissioners  to  iepresent  the 
VS.  on  the  International  Commission;  es- 
tablishes an  advisory  committie  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioners;  designates  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  the  U.S.  agency  to  rsceive  reports, 
requests  and  other  communications  of  the 
Commission  and  respond  theaeto  with  the 
decisions  to  accept  or  object  to  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  to  bei  made  Jointly 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  t^  make  such 
decisions  In  matters  pertaining  to  enforce- 
ment: and  contains  other  pr^ivlslons.  H.R. 
6633.  Public  Law  94-  ,  app^'oved 
1975.  (W) 
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Disability  compensation  and  survivors 
benefits:  Provides  a  12  percent  cost-of-living 
Increase  In  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  those  veterans  rated  50  percent  dis- 
abled or  less  and  a  14  percent  increase  for 
more  severly  disabled  veterans  rated  60  per- 
cent to  totally  and  permanently  disabled; 
provides  a  12  percent  cost-of-living  Increase 
In  the  rates  of  additional  compensation  for 
dependents  of  veterans  whose  disability  18 
rated  50  percent  or  more;  Increases  from  $160 
to  $175  the  annual  clothing  Edlowance  for  a 
veteran  who  because  of  his  compensable  dis- 
ability wears  or  uses  a  prosthetic  or  orthope- 
dic appliance,  Including  a  wheelchair,  which 
tends  to  wear  out  bis  clothing;  makes  the 
effective  date  of  an  award  of  Increased  com- 
pensation the  earliest  date  that  It  is  ascer- 
tainable that  an  Increase  In  disability  oc- 
curred If  the  application  is  received  within 
a  year  of  such  date;  provides  a  14  percent 
cost-of-living  Increase  In  the  rates  payable 
for  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  for  widows  and  children,  as  well  as  for 
additional  allowances  for  those  In  receipt 
of  DIC  and  death  oompensatlon  in  need  of 
aid  and  attendance;  and  provides  that  the 
survivors  of  a  veteran  who  was  rated  totally 
disabled  and  permanently  service-connected 
disabled  at  the  time  of  death  would  be  auto- 
matically entitled  to  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation.  HJl.  7767.  P/H  June  16, 
1975;  P/S  amened  June  23,  1975;  House 
agreed  to  Senate  amendment  with  amend- 
ment July  22.  1975.  (W) 

Veteran's  physician  pay:  Amends  title  38, 
U.S.C.  to  provide  special  pay  and  other  Im- 
provements designed  to  enhance  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nursing  personnel  and  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel m  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
HJl.  8240.  P/H  July  21,  1975;  P/S  August  1, 

1975.  (376) 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  1976— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  6674,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

Conference  report  on  HJl.  6674,  an  Act  to 
authorize  during  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the 
period  of  July  1,  1976,  through  September  10, 

1976,  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized pjersonnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing student  loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  this  conference  report  Is  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trollec  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  . 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
parvn,EGE  or  the  floob 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  inquiries  wiU  be  made,  but  to 
save  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
seven  key  members  of  our  staff  who 
work  on  the  different  programs  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 


the  debate.  They  are:  Ed  Braswell,  Clark 
McFadden,  Don  Lynch,  Frank  Sullivan, 
Hyman  Fine,  George  Poster,  and  Nancy 
Bearg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield, 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  Mr.  William  Llnd. 
of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  of  this  meas- 
ure.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Thttrmond  cannot  be  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  moment.  He  might  want  two  addi< 
tional  staff  members  to  assist  him.  la 
there  objection?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
Bill  Jackson,  of  my  staff,  be  gTEinted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecton,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
worked  out  a  time  agreement.  This  is 
really  a  highly  important  bill  with  a  lot 
of  items  in  it.  I  hope' we  can  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senators.  This  is  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill,  Mr.  President, 
primarily  for  research  and  development 
and  military  procurement — planes,  mis- 
siles, submarines,  guns,  and  so  forth. 
We  also  pass  on  the  ceiling  for  the  man- 
power. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  an  unusual 
conference  in  many  ways.  We  met  over 
a  period  of  2  months  and,  in  round 
numbers,  we  had  17  actual  meetings  of 
the  conferees.  As  I  remember,  we  also 
had  four  separate  meetings  of  the  Senate 
conferees.  In  the  end,  we  had  examined 
306  differences  In  money  items,  and 
reached  agreement  on  them  and  on  63 
separate  items  on  language. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  biO 
is  not  In  every  respect  what  any  Mem- 
ber wanted,  but  we  do  not  ever  find  that 
in  a  bill  of  such  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. It  is  not  as  I  would  write  It  If 
it  was  left  to  me.  But  it  was  not  left  to 
me. 

There  Is  a  balance,  and  I  think  an 
outstanding  balance,  to  this  bill. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
bill,  in  round  numbers,  was  that  the 
House  was  $1.5  billion  above  our  bill. 
And  again  in  round  numbers,  it  comes 
out  that  in  the  give  and  take,  the  adjust- 
ments just  about  offset  each  other. 

Our  biU,  in  round  numbers,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  $25  billion. 

They  elected  me  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference. We  had  studiously  tried  to  stay 
within  the  targets  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  when  we  first  approved  the 
bill  and  when  we  had  it  on  the  floor. 
When  we  started  this  conference  I  an- 
nounced that  we  felt  a  strong  obligation 
In  that  regard  and  that  our  purpose  was 
to  stay  within  those  guidelines,  evm 
though  we  did  not  have  a  definite  figure 
guideline,  and  there  is  none  yet.  All 
during  this  conference,  I  conferred  with 
the  chief  of  staff  and  other  members  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  were  staying  witb- 
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In  those  guidelines  and  I  was  advised 
that  we  were. 

I  am  able  to  say  now.  Mr.  President, 
that  our  bill,  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  as  It  left  the  Senate,  was 
within  the  guidelines,  and  this  bill  we 
present  today  Is  within  the  Senate 
budget  guidelines. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  about  it, 
according  to  my  understanding  and  my 
appraisal  of  the  situation. 

I  wish  the  membership  was  here  to 
hear  the  arguments  on  both  sides  be- 
cause we  have  been  challenged  by  the 
very  fine  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  on  that  particular 
point.  The  Senator  from  Maine,  with 
whom  I  have  maintained  contact,  has 
worked  with  us  on  this  matter  all  the 
way  through.  I  know  he  is  very  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
to  this  connection. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  authorizations,  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense,  are 
to  four  different  bills. 

No.  1,  there  is  what  we  call,  foreign 
military  assistance. 

Second  is  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization, and  that  is  what  its  name 
implies.  It  involves  about  $4  billion. 

Then  we  have  what  we  call  the  larger 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  includes  the  operation  and 
maintenance  funds.  That  is  where  the 
money  comes  from  for  the  salaries  of 
the  men  in  uniform,  the  civilians  not 
in  uniform,  for  groceries,  travel,  and  a 
great  many  other  things — and  this  is 
Important,  Mr.  President — these  are 
Items  that  do  not  have  to  be  authorized. 
They  are  not  included  in  this  bill  that 
we  have  before  us  today.  They  are  not 
in  any  bill  except  that  one  which  comes 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Now  I  come  to  the  fourth  one,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today,  authorization 
for  military  procurement  and  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  we  changed  the  law  to  require 
these  authorizations.  I  am  familiar  with 
that,  because  the  late  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  were  the 
authors  of  that  provision  and  it  put  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  this  busi- 
ness. It  Includes  authorizations,  now,  on 
added  subjects — we  started  off  on  only 
hardware — and  it  is  the  accepted  law 
and  rule  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives now  what  appropriations 
cannot  be  made  without  authorization. 

Now,  coming  down  to  this  bill:  In 
round  numbers,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee called  for  an  overall  reduction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  without 
specifying  which  bill,  of  6.5  percent, 
which,  in  round  numbers  again,  came 
to  $7  billion.  The  budget  committee  did 
not  undertake,  in  that  resolution  we 
adopted,  for  which  I  voted,  to  say 
where  or  how  they  would  apportion, 
among  these  four  bills,  this  amoimt  of 
reduction.  We  took  it,  on  a  pro  rata 
share,  that  it  was  our  obligation  to  come 
within  these  guidelines  or  targets,  or 
whatever  you  call  them,  of  a  6.5  percent 
reduction. 

We  did  that,  and  more,  in  the  bill  that 
we  wrote  up  in  the  committee.  We  held 
to  that  here  on  the  floor,  and,  I  submit. 


we  msilntained  it  in  conference.  That 
would  be  a  percentage  reduction  below 
the  present  budget,  with  Vietnam  funds, 
of  13.7  percent. 

I  call  special  attention  to  this:  Those 
Vietnam  fimds  were  dropped  out.  The 
Budget  Committee  used  them  for  awhile, 
and  then,  when  it  became  apparent  they 
would  not  be  in  controversy,  they 
dropped  them,  too. 

So  the  figures  that  we  talk  about  here, 
the  President's  budget  without  Vietnam 
fimds — that  is  the  true  figiu-e — would  be 
9.8  percent.  We  were  below  the  budget 
originally,  not  counting  the  Vietnam 
funds  either  way,  by  9.8  percent. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution  reduc- 
tion would  be  5.4  percent.  So  we  just 
dropped  those  Vietnam  funds,  and  the 
budget  resolution  then,  without  the  Viet- 
nam funds,  is  5.4  percent.  As  I  say,  we 
went  to  tJiat  conference  with  those 
matters  in  mind,  and  we  stayed  within 
them.  There  never  was  ansrthing  more 
specific  placed  on  our  doorstep  except 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  our  pro  rata 
share. 

I  would  like  to  include  a  memorandum 
In  the  Record,  at  this  point,  detailing 
these  relationships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT — HJl.  6674 — Mtlttart 
Procurement  AtrrHORXZAXioN,  Juit  31, 
1976 

Procurement  and  R.  &  D.  amounts 
I  In  billions  of  dollars] 

Budget  with  Vietnam 29.  9 

Budget  without  Vietnam 28.  6 

House  without  Vietnam 26.  5 

Senate  without  Vietnam 25.0 

Conference  without  Vietnam 25.8 

Percent 
Below  President's  budget  with  Vietnam 

funds 13.7 

Below  budget  without  Vietnam  funds..  9.  8 
Budget  resolution  with  Vietnam  funds 

(cut  $7  bUllon) 6.5 

Budget    resolution    without    Vietnam 

funds 6.4 

other   KET   FACTORS 

The  conference  bill  is  $750.9  mUllon  above 
the  Senate  bill,  only  2.9%.  The  conference 
bill  Is  $776.6  mQllon  below  the  House  ver- 
sion— an  even  split. 

The  bill  left  the  Senate  within  the  resolu- 
tion guidelines  (Senator  Muskle's  state- 
ment). The  Increase  In  the  conference  bill 
over  the  Senate's  version  Is  only  2.9%  and 
the  House  came  half  way  In  Its  version. 

If  the  blU  violates  the  resolution  with  only 
a  2.9%  Increase,  with  an  even  split  of  money 
with  the  Housp.  there  1«  no  way  the  con- 
gressional conference  system  can  operate 
with  this  or  any  other  bill.  If  this  small 
amount  of  latitude  is  not  permitted. 

John  C.  Stennis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  is  always  frank,  and  fully  honest 
and  sincere.  He  appeared  on  the  Senate 
floor  when  this  bill  was  under  debate, 
and  I  quote  him  with  pride,  where  he 
said,  at  page  17042  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  4, 1975,  referring  to  these 
matters  that  I  have  been  talking  about: 

S.  920— 

That  was  the  bill  the  Senate  commit- 
tee reported  on  this  matter — 

S.  920.  as  repKjrted  to  the  Senate.  Is  In 
line  virlth  the  assumptions  of  the  Budget 
Committee  regarding  those  elements  of  the 


defense   program   that   are   covered   in   this 
bill. 

He  was  very  frank  and  very  helpful 
to  the  Senate,  I  think,  in  that  statement, 
and  we  thank  him  for  that. 

We  followed  that  all  the  way,  the 
best  we  could,  and  told  our  fellow  con- 
ferees in  the  beginning  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  do  that,  that  that  was  our  obliga- 
tion as  much  as  any  amendment  here, 
and  that  what  we  said  or  did  would  be 
with  an  eye  toward  that  review. 

Now,  very  hastily,  we  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  conference  issues  I  would  say  over 
300  different  money  matters.  There  were 
306  of  them  to  be  exact.  The  net  fimdlng 
differences,  as  a  whole  were  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion.  With  regard  to  lan- 
guage differences,  there  were  53  separate 
items,  many  &f  tlic::i  ma.jor  in  scope  and 
content,  or  requiring  resolution.  Let  me 
digress  for  a  moment  on  the  differences. 
Of  this  total  of  53.  30  originated  in  the 
Senate,  17  in  committee  and  13  on  the 
Senate  floor.  About  the  same  number  of 
differences  originated  In  the  House. 
There  were  nine  of  these  differences  that 
dealt  with  the  same  subject,  mainly  man- 
power strength  authorizations. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AS  A  RESXTLT  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  fimding.  the 
conference  bill  authorizes  $25.8  billion 
for  procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  represents  a  reduction 
of  $755.6  million  below  the  House  total 
of  $26.5  billion,  and  an  addition  of  $751 
million  above  the  version  passed  by  the 
Senate,  which  was  $25  billion.  Therefore, 
the  money  split  was  almost  evenly.  In 
compwiring  the  conference's  result  with 
the  President's  budget  request,  exclud- 
ing the  Southeast  Asia  money,  the  flnal 
figure  is  $2.8  billion — 9.8  percent — below 
the  total  request  of  $28.6  billion  for  pro- 
curement and  research  and  develop- 
ment.   

LANGTTAGES  DIFFERENCES 

In  terms  of  the  language  differences, 
Mr.  President,  of  the  13  language  dif- 
ferences passed  on  the  Senate  floor,  nine 
of  these  amendments  were  approved  in 
some  form.  There  were  many  other  lan- 
guage adjustments,  but  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Senate  conferees  did  very  well 
In  terms  of  preserving  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. 

I  fully  realize  that  any  Member  can 
disagree  on  the  results  of  the  cr'nfer- 
ence  with  respect  to  any  particular  tem, 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  at  length. 
However,  in  terms  of  a  conference  bill 
representing  the  Senate,  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  the  result  was  imminently 
fair  and  in  no  way  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Senate  gave  away  its  position  or 
yielded  unnecessarily. 

WELL   WITHIN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BTTDGET 
RESOLtmON 

In  terms  of  the  congressional  budget 
resolution,  which  suggests  guidelines  for 
the  overall  budget  authority  for  the  en- 
tire Department  of  Defense,  the  confer- 
ence result  is  well  below  what  those 
guidelines  suggest.  The  congressional 
budget  resolution  recommended  a  6.5- 
percent  reduction  in  the  overall  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested  budget  au- 
thority. 

The  conference  result  on  the  pending 
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bill  reduces  the  budget  req^iest  by  13.5 
percent.  Both  of  these  percentage  reduc- 
tions included  the  funds  requested  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  NtrwN  will  cover  th  e  matter  of 
the  congressional  budget  n  solution  In 
some  detail. 

LIAD   njKDS   FOB    NXJCIiAK    STSE  tl    CRUISER 

Mr.  President,  the  particular  item 
which  Is  generating  the  mos|  interest  is 
the  160  million  for  the  nuilear  strike 
cruiser  which  is  in  the  conlerence  bill. 
I  would  like  to  cover  certain  aspects  of 
this  matter  in  some  detail. 

4s  I  indicated  in  my  letter  i  o  all  Sena- 
tors yesterday,  the  House  aut|iorlzed  two 
ships  not  in  the  Senate  bill,  fhese  were 
the  nuclear  missile  frigate,  DIiGN-42,  for 
$257  million  and  the  $60  million  for' the 
nuclear  strike  cruiser.  As  r  practical 
matter,  the  Senate  was  conf ranted  with 
accepting  one  of  these  ships  The  con- 
ferees decided  to  deny  the  $;:32  million 
for  the  DLGN-42  which  includes  prior 
year  funds  but  did  approve  tl  e  $60  mil- 
lion for  the  long  lead  items  foi  the  strike 
cruiser. 

The  reason  for  eliminating  (he  DLGN- 
42  which  had  been  elimina^d  in  the 
Senate  committee  was  the  fict  that  it 
will  have  a  relatively  weak  sir  defense 
capability  with  only  the  Tar  ar  system 
which  wUl  be  somewhat  obsoete  in  the 
1980's.  Moreover,  the  Navy  testified  that 
it  could  give  no  assurance  thi  i.t  it  could 
be  built  within  the  present  buc  getary  re- 
quest. The  nuclear  crioiser  on  the  other 
hand  will  be  a  completely  mcdem  ship 
in  the  1980's  and  1990's  with  both  a  de- 
fensive and  offensive  capability.  It  will 
have  the  so-called  Aegis  air  de  fense  sys- 
tem which  win  be  the  most  ac  vanced  of 
any  now  contemplated. 

In  addition,  the  President  oi  i  June  23, 
1975.  after  the  bill  was  repo-ted.  sub- 
mitted a  supplemental  budget  request  to 
Include  $60  million  for  this  cruiser.  In 
the  minds  of  the  Senate  conferees,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  Issue  as  to  the  proper 
choice  as  between  these  two  ships 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
widespread  notion  that  this  $00  miUlon 
commits  the  Congress  to  both  I  this  ship 
and  to  probably  more  of  this  type  At 
this  point  let  me  cite  certain  legal  pro- 
hibitions which  this  conference  bill  con- 
tains which  should  answer  this  notion 
of  any  congressional  commltnint  First 
the  language  In  the  bill  Itself  imits  the 
strike  cruiser  funds  to  $60  miUion  and 
further  provides  that  they  w  11  be  for 
long  lead  items  only.  What  thii  refers  to 
are  nuclear  components  for  propulsion 
of  the  ship  all  of  which  requir^  long  pe- 
riods of  time  to  complete,  sieciflcally 
these  will  be  steam  generatorii,  reactor 
ves.sel  heads,  two  sets  of  coitrol  rod 
mechanisms,  reactor  control  instrumen- 
tation, main  coolant  valves,  bisgln  pro- 
curement of  reactor  cores,  design  and 
commencement  of  long  lead  Ume  for 
main  engines. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  wiy  under 
law  that  the  keel  for  this  ship  could  be 
laid  becaase  there  are  no  finds  and 
therefore  no  law  to  contract  fo*  the  keel 
of  the  ship.  This  will  be  don«  later  If 
Congress  provides  the  funds  and  the 
approval. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  these  :  ong  lead 
components  have  been  one  of   he  most 
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difficult  in  Navy  shipbuilding  due  to  the 
many  delays  which  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  their  construction. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  ship  Itself,  the  Navy  has  made  cer- 
tam  tentative  determinations  as  to  the 
length  of  the  ship  which  will  be  from  580 
to  620  feet,  with  a  beam  of  66  to  68  feet 
and  will  have  a  displacement  from  11,000 
to  13,000  tons  with  an  unlimited  endur- 
ance due  to  its  nuclear  propulsion. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  objective  now  Is  to  provide  lead  funds 
for  the  propulsion  Items.  The  design  fea- 
tures which  will  be  later  refined  and  ap- 
proved at  such  time  as  the  request  Is 
made  for  the  procurement  funds  for  the 
production  of  the  ship  itself. 

There  is  another  legal  restriction  In 
this  conference  report  which  is  a  matter 
of  law  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  provide  the  Congress  with  his 
own  report  on  what  type  of  ship  should 
provide  the  platform  for  the  AEGIS  sys- 
tem. Next  year,  therefore,  the  Congress 
will  have  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  himself  on  whether  the  AEGIS 
should  be  carried  by  an  all-nuclear  force 
or  be  a  conventional,  or  be  a  mix  of  both 
types  of  ships. 

The  important  point  at  this  time  Is  that 
this  $60  million  does  not  commit  the  Con- 
gress to  an  all-nuclear  class  of  ships  for 
the  AEGIS  system. 

There  is  a  third  legal  provision  which 
requires  that  beginning  next  year  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  5-year  program  for  the  entire 
Navy  shipbuilding  and  conversion  pro- 
gram— that  is,  how  many  ships  there 
should  be  and  what  type  they  should  be. 
My  point  Is  that  the  Congress  next  year 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  judgment 
on  this  entire  matter. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    LEAD    FUNDING    QENERALLT 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  long 
lead  funding,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  observation.  This  Is  usually  the 
term  used  to  provide  for  tooimg  and  ma- 
terial looking  toward  eventual  production 
of  the  items  involved.  There  is,  however, 
no  commitment  to  produce  the  material 
merely  because  the  lead  funds  are  au- 
thorized. This  procedure  merely  provides 
a  form  of  "Insurance"  to  save  a  loss  of 
time. 

This  practice  Is  widespread.  In  the  con- 
ference report  alone  there  are  21  sepa- 
rate weapons  systems  that  have  lead 
funds  to  some  degree.  Most  of  these  are 
types  of  aircraft  but  also  Include  several 
of  the  ships  Including  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  the  688  class.  I  note  this  to 
show  that  the  lead  fund  practice  Is  not 
unique. 

B-l 

Mr.  President,  the  prmcipal  issue  on 
the  B-l  matter  Is  of  a  congressional  com- 
mitment for  production  for  this  aircraft. 

The  conference  report  does  mclude 
long  lead  funds  in  the  amount  of  $87  mil- 
lion not  m  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
The  conference  bill,  however,  contatos 
the  tightest  legal  language  we  knew  how 
to  draw  which  will  preclude,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  any  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  the  production  of  this 
aircraft.  I  would  like  to  read  this  short 
provision  to  the  Senate,  of  which  $87  mil- 
lion is  authorized : 


•  •  •  Is  authorized  for  the  procurement  of 
only  long  lead  Items  for  the  B-l  bomber  air- 
craft. None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  Into  any  production  con- 
tract  or  any  other  contractual  arrangement 
for  production  of  the  B-l  bomber  aircraft 
unless  the  production  of  such  aircraft  Is  here 
after  authorized  by  law.  The  funds  au- 
thorlzed  In  this  Act  for  long  lead  Items  for 
the  B-l  bomber  aircraft  do  not  constitute  a 
production  decision  or  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  Congress  for  the  future  production  of 
such  aircraft. 

These  long  lead  funds  for  the  B-l  will 
allow  the  Air  Force  to  mitiate  tooimg  on 
critical  materials  and  subsystems  that 
must  be  started  well  In  advance  if  a  pro- 
duction decision  Is  to  be  made  in  Novem- 
ber of  1976  as  presentiy  planned.  The 
Congress,  therefore,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  review  the  entire  B-l  program  next 
year  and  extend  either  its  approval  or 
disapproval  with  respect  to  a  production 
decision.  The  lead  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill  vv-ill  constitute  insurance  in  terms 
of  time  and  money.  There  will  be  a  year's 
delay  m  the  delivery  of  aircraft  without 
these  lead  funds.  Moreover,  there  will  be 
substantially  Increased  cost  which  the 
Air  Force  estimates  may  aoproach  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
features  in  this  conference  report  which 
are  covered  in  my  detailed  statement 
and  on  which  I  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

On  other  mattei-s  of  interest,  the  con- 
fe^-ees  acted  as  follows: 

MANPOWER 

Active  duty  military.— The  Senate  biU 
included  a  cut  of  18,300 — about  1  per- 
cent—in the  2.1  million  recommended 
yearend  strength  for  fiscal  1976  and 
specified  the  reductions  to  be  made  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines. 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  requests 
as  submitted.  The  conferees  approved  a 
reduction  of  9,000  to  be  allocated  among 
the  services  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
However,  the  conferees,  in  their  report, 
will  Indicate  areas  for  cuts. 

Reserve  military.— The  House  and 
Senate  approved  generally  similar  drill 
strengths  for  Reserve  components  except 
for  the  Army  Reserve — Senate  approved 
212,400,  House,  226,000— and  the  Naval 
Reserve— Senate,  92,000.  House,  112,000. 
The  conferees  voted  219,000  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  106,000  for  the  Navy  Reserve 
and  included  language  prohibiting  re- 
ductions in  the  Navy  Seabee  construc- 
tion units. 

Civilian  personnel.— The  Senate  bill 
included  a  cut  of  23,000 — about  2  per- 
cent— In  the  requested  985,000  civilian 
yearend  strength  and  specified  the  re- 
ductions to  be  made  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Defense 
agencies.  The  conferees  approved  a  re- 
duction of  23,000  to  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  conferees,  in 
their  report,  will  indicate  areas  for  cuts. 
Service  academies. — Both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  the  U.S.  Military, 
Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies,  but  the 
provisions  were  different  In  the  two  bills. 
The  conference  bill  provides  that  women 
be  admitted  to  the  academies  beginning 
with  classes  convening  in  1976.  It  re- 
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quires  that  standards — academic  and 
other — for  admission,  graduation,  and  so 
forth,  be  generally  the  same  for  men 
and  women.  The  service  secretaries  will 
be  charged  with  the  orderly  and  expedi- 
tious admission  of  women  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  the  respective  services. 

Pay  cap. — The  House  approved  a  5- 
percent  ceiling  on  active  duty  pay  in- 
creases for  the  military  provided  that  a 
similar  cap  Is  placed  on  civil  service  pay 
increases  and  provided  that  no  Increase 
Is  made  in  the  surcharge  at  military  com- 
missary stores  while  the  pay  cap  Is  in 
effect.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision.  The  conferees  approved  the 
military  pay  cap,  effective  If  a  similar  cap 
is  placed  on  civil  service  increases 

Retired  pay  inversion.— The  Senate 
bill  included  a  provision  assuring  that 
military  personnel  who  retire  now  and 
m  the  future  will  not  receive  less  retire- 
ment pay  than  If  they  had  retired  at  an 
earlier  date — but  after  January  1,  1971. 
The  House  bill  did  not  address  this  so- 
called  pay  inversion  problem  caused  by 
retired  pay  increasing  faster  than  active 
duty  pay.  The  conferees  approved  the 
provision. 

Enlisted  aides. — The  Senate  approved 
a  floor  amendment  which  would  cut  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  assigned  as  aides 
to  top  ranking  officers  from  500  to  203. 
The  House  approved  no  similar  proW- 
sion.  The  conferees  approved  a  formula, 
based  on  the  number  of  aides  for  each 
four-star  and  three-star  officer,  which 
would  set  the  total  number  of  enlisted 
aides  at  400.  In  the  bill — and  in  report 
language — the  conferees  also  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  allocate  these 
aides  to  officers  whose  specific  duties  re- 
quire special  staff  assistance. 

OTHER    WEAPONS 

Aegis. — The  House  bill  Included  lan- 
guage which  would  withhold  fiscal  year 
1976  funds  for  the  Aegis  air  defense  sys- 
tem until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sends 
Congress  a  plan  for  installing  Aegis,  by 
1981,  in  an  existing  ship  presmnably  the 
cruiser.  Long  Beach.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  language,  and  the  con- 
ferees dropped  the  provisions  which 
could  have  cost  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
,  future  years. 

F-18. — The  Senate  approved  language 
prohibiting  use  of  R.  &  D.  funds  author- 
ized for  the  F-18,  Navy  air  combat 
fighter,  until  the  GAO  reports  on  a  con- 
tractor protest  against  the  contract 
award.  The  House  voted  no  similar  lan- 
guage and  the  provision,  which  would 
expire  July  31,  1975,  was  dropped  by  the 
conferees. 

AWACS. — The  Senate  approved  the 
procurement  authorizations  requested 
for  six  of  these  command  and  control 
aircraft — $430.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  House  voted  $215.25  million 
for  three  of  the  AWACS  planes.  The  con- 
ferees approved  six  aircraft  and  cut  the 
total  authorization  for  six  aircraft  by  $50 
million  to  $380.5  million. 

Site  defense.— The  Senate  voted  $70 
million  of  a  requested  $140  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976  for  developing  this  fol- 
low on  ABM  system,  and  the  House  voted 
$134  million.  The  conference  allowed 
$100  million. 

Heavy-ltft  helicopter. — The  Senate 
voted  $9  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  to  fi- 


nance cancellation  of  this  Army  pro- 
gram. The  House  voted  $16.8  mlUion  of 
the  requested  19.8  million.  The  confer- 
ence allowed  $9  million  for  cancellation. 

Binary  gases. — The  Senate  disapproved 
$6.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  requests — 
$2.9  million  In  197T — ^for  research  and 
development  of  binary  gas  weapons  and 
prohibited  all  production  and  preproduc- 
tion  activity.  The  House  approved  the 
requests.  The  conferees  approved  the 
R.  &  D.  authorizations  but  prohibited 
production  of  all  binary  lethal  chemical 
mimitioiiS  unless  and  imtil  the  President 
certifies  that  such  production  is  essential 
to  the  national  mterest. 

A-7D. — The  House  authorized  $115 
million,  not  requested,  and  specified  that 
the  funds  be  used  only  for  procurement 
of  24  A-7D  aircraft  for  the  National 
Guard.  The  Senate  did  not  approve  any 
.such  authorization,  and  the  conferees 
denied  them. 

MAR  v.— The  Senate  bill  included  a 
prohibition  against  testing  a  maneuver- 
ing reentry  vehicle — MARV — on  a  bal- 
listic system  unless  the  President  certi- 
fies that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  testing  MARVs 
or  has  taken  action  which  makes  MARV 
testing  essential.  The  House  or  Senate 
could  disapprove  such  a  certification  by 
action  within  60  days.  The  House  ap- 
proved no  similar  provision,  and  it  was 
dropped  by  the  conferees. 

OTHER 

Oil  sales. — The  Senate  approved  a  pro- 
vision imposing  criminal  sanctions  on 
corporations  which  discriminate  against 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  supplymg 
petroleum  and  allows  the  Defense  De- 
partment, with  the  Attorney  General,  to 
Investigate  in  such  cases.  The  House  ap- 
proved no  such  provision.  The  conferees 
approved  the  provision,  limiting  it  to  a 
period  of  2  years. 

Israel. — The  Senate  bill  extended 
through  December  31,  1977,  the  authority 
to  make  arms  sales,  credit  sales,  or  guar- 
antees to  Israel.  The  House  bill  included 
no  such  provision.  The  conferees  ap- 
proved the  authority  through  June  30, 
1977. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) Is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  understands  he  has  to  be  recog- 
nized. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Ken  Biederman,  of 
my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert  Old, 
my  assistant,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  to  either  side,  that  Mr.  Bob 
Boyd,  of  the  Budget  Committee  staff,  and 
Mr.  Dick  Hartman.  of  my  staff,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  H.R.  8121,  STATE-JUS- 
TICE-COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS,  BE  MADE  THE 
PENDING  BUSINESS  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  without  the  time  being 
charged  against  anyone? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  the  bill  (HJl. 
8121)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business,  without  any 
action  thereon  and  without  any  time 
agreement,  so  that  It  will  be  the  un- 
finished business  when  the  Senate 
returns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1976 — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6674)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1976,  and  the  period  of  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  has  told  of  the  budget  phase 
of  the  bill,  and  I  shall  not  go  into  that. 
I  just  wish  to  say  that  the  conference 
committee  met  first  on  June  17,  and  the 
last  time  on  July  25.  We  had  17  different 
meetings.  The  House  was  adamant  In 
its  position,  and  the  Senate.  I  assume, 
was  adamant  In  Its  position;  and  it  took 
a  lot  of  work  and  reconciling  to  reach 
a  final  agreement. 

I  think  the  conference  report  we  have 
brought  to  the  Senate  Is  a  fair  and  just 
bill.  I  might  say  that  the  Senate  bill 
originally  was  for  $25  billion,  and  the 
House  bill  was  for  $26.5  billion,  so  we 
compromised  on  about  $25.8  billion, 
which  Is  approximately.  In  round  figures, 
about  $750  million  more  than  the  Senate 
bill  and  about  $750  million  less  than  the 
House  bill. 
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There  were  55  language  dl^erences 
that  had  to  be  reconciled  In  thlsiconfer- 
ence  report.  A  lot  of  work  was  done  on  it. 

I  might  say  that  a  final  agreement  was 
reached  for  the  strength  of  th^  active 
forces  to  be  about  2,091.700.  That  Is  9,000 
more  than  the  Senate  bill,  &n(L  about 
9.000  less  than  in  the  House  bill.  J 

On  the  reserve  components,  tne  Army 
National  Guard  was  placed  at  400,000, 
the  Army  Reserve  at  219,000,  the  Naval 
Reserve  at  106,000. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  Air 
National  Guard,  the  Air  Force  ieserve, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  v  ere  not 
changed.  These  strengths  were  author- 
ized as  requested. 

I  might  say  that  the  Seabees  are  not 
affected  also,  and  this  was  a  matter  of 
great  interest  in  the  bill. 

So  far  as  civilians  are  conceded  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  reduc<  by  23,- 

000  the  civilians  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  President  this  conferen<e  com- 
mittee has  taken  a  lot  of  work  It  has 
taken  a  lot  of  time.  It  has  takitn  a  lot 
of  meetings,  and  we  feel  that  w  hat  has 
been  done  here  Is  fair  and  jus  ..  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  time  tc  go  into 
all  the  details  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiat  my 
statement  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vithout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing  I  commend  the  able  Senal  or  from 
Mlssissiopi  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  he  presided  over  the  conference. 
He  was  fair  and  just  to  the  members  of 
the  conference.  Each  one  had  ar  oi^x>r- 
tunity  to  present  his  views. 

Also,  I  express  my  appreciatlo  i  to  the 
various  members  of  the  confer  ;nce  on 
both  sides. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  oil  Armed 
Services,  especially,  and  to  the  staff  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. They  were  most  helpful  iind  en- 
abled the  conferees  to  get  the  informa- 
tion and  arrive  at  decisions. 

We  feel  this  Is  a  good  bill,  an(  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it  promptly . 

EZHtBIT    1 

Statsmxmt  bt  Senator  Strou  TinrRMOKD 
(R-S.C.)  ON  Senati:  Floor  in  Stjpport  or 
HJl.  6674,  MiLrrART  Procttrtm:  cnt  Att- 
THORiZATiON   roR   FY    1976    AND   f^    197T 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  fiscal  iear  1976 
and  197T  Military  Procurement  Anthoriza- 
tion  Bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and 
Hoxise  Conferees-  The  bill  authorl;^  about 
•25.8  billion  fc»-  fiscal  year  1976.  TbU  Is  about 
•750  million  more  than  was  In  thje  Senate 
bill  and  about  $750  million  lees  than  was  In 
the  House  bill,  so  the  money  dlffertnoe  was, 
for  the  mosrt  part,  equally  divided! 

I  commend  my  distinguished  Chatrman  for 
the  way  he  presented  and  suppcirted  the 
Senate  poeltlon.  He  did  a  magnlfl(«nt  job. 

1  might  add  that  this  was  a  long  atid  tough 
Conference.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
lengthy  and  difficult  In  which  1  lave  par- 
ticipated, so  It  was  an  extra  difficult  task 
for  our  Chairman. 

To  Illustrate,  there  were  55  langtiage  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
with  the  funding  difference  for  the  1  Lscal  year 
1976  portion  of  the  bill  being  $1,5  billion. 


For  fiscal  year  197T,  the  fiindlng  difference 
was  tl33  million.  Said  another  way,  the 
Senate  bill  for  FY  1976  was  $25.0  billion  and 
the  House  bill  was  $26.5  billion.  As  I  said, 
the  bill  we  are  now  bringing  to  the  Senate 
Is  about  $25.8  billion.  Within  these  amounts 
were  many  systems  funded  at  different  levels 
about  which  each  side  felt  very  strongly. 

Let  me  say  that  we  did  not  come  to  the 
$25.8  billion  amount  without  extended  ef- 
fort. For  example,  our  first  meeting  was  on 
June  17  and  the  last  occurred  on  July  25, 
during  which  period  we  met  17  times. 

Mr.  President,  Chairman  Stennls  has  gone 
Into  considerable  detail  on  how  the  bill  we 
are  presenting  differs  from  that  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  June  6.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  major  Items  in 
the  bill  and  why  I  believe  the  bill  we  are 
presenting  today  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senate. 

We  found  that  about  one-half  of  the  total 
funding  difference  was  In  the  Navy  ship- 
building account.  Within  that  account,  the 
major  Issues  were  the  DLGN  nuclear  frigate 
and  the  long  lead  funds  for  the  Strike 
Cruiser.  Resolution  of  these  issues  took  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  We  were  In- 
sistent that  the  DLGN,  not  In  the  Senate  bill, 
not  be  authorized  because  we  had  serious 
reservation  about  its  ability  to  survive  when 
It  came  Into  the  Inventory  without  the 
AEGIS  air  defense  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  House  was  Insistent  that  either 
the  DLGN  or  the  long  lead  funds  for  the 
Strike  Cruiser  be  Included  In  the  bill.  The 
House  Conferees  Insisted  they  would  not 
recede  on  both  of  these  Items. 

Since  our  position  was  similar  for  the 
DLGN,  we,  therefore,  agreed  to  accept  the 
$60  million  for  long  lead  funds  for  the  Strike 
Cruiser.  This  will  provide  a  nuclear  platform 
for  the  AEGIS  system.  However,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  Statement  of  the  Managers 
stresses  the  $60  million  authorizes  the  pro- 
curement of  only  long  lead  time  items  for 
this  new  and  more  powerful  class  of  cruiser. 
I  stress  that  this  action  does  not  In  Itself 
authorize  a  new  strike  cruiser.  That  will  be 
subject  to  congressional  approval  next  year 
when  the  Navy  requests  full  funding  for  the 
Strike  Cruiser.  If  Congress,  at  that  time 
should  deny  the  full  funding  request  the 
majority  of  the  long  lead  Items  under  con- 
tract could  be  used  for  spares,  primarily  for 
the  DLGN-38  class  ships.  So  these  long  lead 
funds  would  not  be  wasted  If  the  Strike 
Cruiser  Is  subsequently  not  approved. 

The  other  major  item  of  disagreement  with 
the  House  was  the  B-1.  For  FY  1976  the  Sen- 
ate had  authorized  continuing  the  research 
and  development  program  only  whereas  the 
House  had,  In  addition,  authorized  funding 
for  long  letid  Items  required  to  keep  the 
program  on  schedule  if  the  production  deci- 
sion Is  made  in  November  1976.  The  B-1  pro- 
gram received  an  extensive  amount  of  discus- 
sion and  the  House  Conferees  remained  In- 
sistent In  their  position  that  long  lead  funds, 
by  definition,  did  not  constitute  a  commit- 
ment to  production  any  more  than  the  Strike 
Cruiser  long  lead  funds  meant  a  commitment 
to  production.  With  the  Conference  at  a  stale- 
mate the  Senate  reluctantly  agreed  to  a  lesser 
amount  of  long  lead  funds  but  was  Insistent 
that  the  law  state,  "None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  any 
production  contract  or  any  other  contract- 
ual arrangement  for  production  of  the  B-1 
bomber  aircraft  imless  the  production  of 
such  aircraft  Is  hereafter  authorized  by  law. 
The  foregoing  authorization  of  funds  for 
long  lead  Items  for  the  B-1  bomber  aircraft 
does  not  constitute  a  production  decision  or 
a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
for  the  future  production  of  such  aircraft." 

Since  the  support  of  the  B-1  this  year  by 
some  members  of  the  Senate  was  contingent 
on  the  understanding  that  such  support 
would  not  mean  a  commitment  to  produc- 


tion, I  believe  the  language  I  just  quoted 
should  guarantee  that.  In  addition,  I  might 
reiterate  that  the  testimony  on  the  Impact 
on  the  B-1  program  of  denying  that  long 
lead  funds  was  that  the  total  program  costs 
would  be  Increased  by  almost  one  billion  dol- 
lars. That  Is  a  pretty  soft  figure  but,  even  If 
the  saving  amounted  to  only  one-quarter  of 
that  it  would  be  worth  It.  So  I  believe  we 
have  protected  the  Senate's  concern  about  a 
premature  production  decision  while  at  the 
same  time  putting  ourselves  In  a  position  to 
save  a  considerable  amount  if  the  B-1  does 
go  to  production. 

On  other  major  money  differences,  the 
House  receded  to  the  Senate  position  on 
AW  ACS,  which  represented  $215  million,  gave 
up  the  24  A-7DS  for  $115  million  and,  as  I 
previously  noted,  receded  In  the  DLGN  which 
represented  about  $204  million.  Let  me  again 
emphasize  that  the  dollar  difference  between 
the  two  bills  was  split  almost  down  the 
middle. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  man- 
power authorization  levels  for  the  active 
forces,  the  reserve  forces  and  the  civilian 
forces.  For  the  active  forces,  the  Conferees 
agreed  to  a  2,091.700  level.  This  Is  approxi- 
mately 9,000  above  the  Senate  authorization 
and  approximately  9.000  below  the  House  fig- 
ure. For  the  reserves  the  Conferees  author- 
ized approximately  916,000  total,  with  the 
Army  Reserve  authorized  at  219.000  and  the 
Naval  Reserve  authorized  at  106,000  and  with 
the  further  stipulation  that  Seabee  units  not 
be  reduced.  Other  minor  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  House  In  the  other  reserve 
components  were  resolved  by  our  agreeing  to 
retain  the  average  strength  authorization 
method.  For  civilian  personnel  the  Conferees 
agreed  on  a  23,000  reduction  to  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  While  this 
amount  Is  not  what  It  was  In  our  bill.  It  is 
more  than  half  of  what  we  took  to  Confer- 
ence and  represents  a  substantial  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  many  language 
differences  that  are  explained  In  the  Con- 
ference Report,  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  them 
here.  I  would  point  out  that  the  Conferees 
worked  hard  to  resolve  some  of  these  differ- 
ences. 

In  summary,  I  believe  we  are  bringing  a 
good  authorization  bill  back  to  the  Senate. 
All  of  our  Conferees  did  a  good  lob  and  1 
want  to  commend  them.  In  addition,  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee deserve  special  mention  for  the  fine  work 
they  did  during  the  Conference.  I  uree  the 
Senate  to  support  the  bill  and  the  Confer- 
ence Report  as  presented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine — ^I  have  conferred  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie), 
and  I  believe  he  wants  recognition. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Mlssissiopi.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  Senators  and  the  people  in  the 
gallery  that  there  Is  a  tight  time  limit 
on  this.  We  will  maintain  total  order  in 
the  gallery,  and  the  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  vote  against  the 
fiscal  year  1976-197T  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  as  reported  by 
the  conferees.  I  will  do  so  with  great 
reluctance  because,  after  13  years  in  the 
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Senate,  this  will  mark  the  first  time  I 
have  voted  or  will  be  voting  against  a 
military  procurement  conference  report. 
It  always  troubles  when  I  am  unable  to 
support  my  good  friend.  Senator  Stennis, 
who  so  ably  and  fairly  chairs  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

But  reluctant  though  I  am,  I  must  in 
good  conscience  oppose  this  bill,  because 
in  my  judgment  the  Senate  conferees 
surrendered  on  the  B-1  issue. 

When  I  signed  the  statement  of  man- 
agers on  the  bill,  I  was  supporting  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  on  most  other  major 
issues.  More  specifically,  I  was  supporting 
the  research  and  development  program 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee  I 
chair.  Moreover,  when  I  signed  the  man- 
agers statement,  I  advised  our  chairman 
that  I  reserved  the  right  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report,  and  I  intend  to 
exercise  tliat  right,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  my  colleagues  why. 

However,  before  I  do,  a  word  of  ex- 
planation is  in  order  regarding  the  re- 
moval of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
hibiting MARV  night  testing. 

I  strongly  supported  this  amendment 
when  it  was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphrey 
and  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke) . 

The  House  conferees  refused  to  ac- 
cept this  prohibition.  However,  this  issue 
became  academic  when  I  received  new 
information  which  Indicated  that  the 
Navy  MARV  Evader  would  only  be  flight 
tested  on  ballistic  missiles  over  the  open 
ocean.  This  kind  of  testing  cannot  be 
conducted  to  improve  target  accui-acy  be- 
cause land  references  must  be  used  to 
make  such  measurements  and  correla- 
tions. 

Therefore,  no  adversary,  as  we  argued 
at  the  time  of  this  amendment,  no  ad- 
versary could  Interpret  MARV  evader 
flight  testing  over  the  ocean  as  tlie  de- 
veloping of  improvements  in  accuracy, 
as  the  true  MARV,  the  terminal  guid- 
ance MARV,  would  do. 

In  fact,  accuracy  is  actually  degraded 
In  such  a  reentry  vehicle  such  as  the 
Navy  MARV  evader  when  maneuvering 
capability  is  incorporated  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flight  to  increase  its  surviv- 
ability against  interceptor  missiles. 

Since  no  other  maneuvering  reentry 
vehicles,  besides  the  Evader  will  be  flight 
tested  on  ballistic  missiles  during  the 
fiscal  year  1976/197T  time  period  there 
Is  no  need  now  for  a  prohibition  against 
flight  testing  them.  In  receding  to  the 
House,  and  deleting  this  section,  the 
Senate,  of  course,  will  have  ample  op- 
portunity, if  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget 
proposes  continuing  accuracy  improve- 
ments in  maneuvering  reentry  vehicles, 
to  consider  adopting  language  prohibit- 
ing flight  testing. 

Consistent  with  deletion  of  section 
917,  the  House  agreed  to  restore  $35 
million  of  the  $45  million  to  permit 
completion  of  the  MARV  Evader  flight 
test  program. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  our  receding 
and  the  removal  of  this  amendment 
should  be  in  no  way  Interpreted  as  my 
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support  for  the  MARV  terminal  guid- 
ance program. 

I  have  stated  in  the  past  my  vigorous 
opposition  to  this  dangerous  new  coun- 
terforce  program,  the  true  MARV.  Even 
though  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  con- 
vincing a  majority  of  our  colleagues  that 
this  program  and  the  other  counterforce 
initiatives  advocated  by  Secretary 
Schlesinger  should  be  opposed,  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  this  apparent  shift  in 
our  strategic  doctrine  from  our  tradi- 
tional emphasis  on  nuclear  deterrence  to 
a  policy  of  nuclear  war  fighting. 

I  said  I  was  going  to  state  my  reasons 
for  opposing  this  conference  report. 

The  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  President,  and  the  Pre- 
siding OflBcer  knows,  because  he  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  worked 
hard  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  re- 
viewing the  R.  &  D.  programs.  We  held 
extensive  hearings  and  endless  briefings 
and  meetings,  and  supported  the  full 
committee's  recommendations  in  debate 
in  this  Chamber.  I  generally  support  the 
recommendations  of  the  conferees  re- 
garding R.  &  D.  But  I  cannot  accept  the 
conferees'  decision  on  the  B-1  bomber. 

Traditionally,  the  Senate  has  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  fly-before-buy.  In 
other  words,  while  providing  all  neces- 
sary funds  to  support  an  orderly  devel- 
opment program,  and  imposing  man- 
datory program  reviews  and  studies  of 
requirements  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  the  participation  of  the 
General  Accounting  OflQce,  the  Senate 
has  consistently  rejected  all  requests,  all 
efforts,  to  initiate  production  of  the  B-1. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  has  re- 
jected all  floor  amendments  designed  to 
terminate  the  B-1.  So  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  until  now, 
until  this  conference  report,  the  Sen- 
ate has  supported  the  development,  but 
not  the  production  of  this  new  costly 
bomber. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  actions  by 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  pending 
bill  as  it  relates  to  the  B-1.  Combining 
fiscal  year  1976  with  the  follow-on  3 
months  transition  period,  DOD  re- 
quested $840.5  million  for  R.  &  D.  and 
$108.0  million  for  production,  making  a 
total  of  $948.5  million.  The  House,  in  its 
customary  fashion,  approved  this  full 
amount. 

The  Senate  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  de- 
leted all  the  production  funds  and  all 
R.  &  D.  funds  requested  for  preparation 
for  production,  but  approved  a  fourth 
development  prototjT>e  aircraft.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  $338.6  million 
from  the  amount  requested  and  deferred 
initial  production  funding  to  fiscal  year 
1977. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  modi- 
fied the  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  recom- 
mendation by  restoring  $116.3  million 
in  R.  &  D.  But  that  committee  also 
adopted  the  deletion  of  all  production 
funds.  The  Senate  approved  this  recom- 
mendation and  authorized  $726.2  mil- 
lion for  development  only. 

ITiis  action  clearly  conveyed  the  mes- 
sage that  the  Senate  did  not  consider 
the  B-1  to  have  progressed  far  enough  in 
development  to  warrant  initial  produc- 
tion funding. 


The  House  conferees  were  Immovable 
in  their  resolve  to  provide  initial  pro- 
duction funding  for  long  lead  require- 
ments of  the  B-1.  They  argued  that  the 
Senate  position  would  delay  the  pro- 
gram by  1  year  and  Increase  the  total 
program  cost  by  $1  billion,  a  figtire 
offered  by  the  Air  Force;  a  figure,  I  might 
say,  Mr.  President,  out  of  thin  air. 

Air  Force  B-1  management  person- 
nel, the  people  most  thoroughly  aware  of 
these  costs,  could  neither  satisfactorily 
explain  nor  convlnciiigly  validate  that 
cost  estimate  when  they  met  with  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff  people  during 
the  period  of  the  conference.  They  could 
not  justify  that  alleged  $1  billion  loss. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  clearly  ap- 
parent that  the  Air  Force  had  completely 
ignored  the  potential  for  cost  increases 
inherent  in  prematurely  rushing  into 
production.  I  cite  the  poseibiliity  of  sig- 
nificant technical  problems  that  nor- 
mally occur  during  the  first  full  year  of 
fiight  testing  problems  that  may  cause 
program  delays  and  require  substantial 
changes  in  design  and  increases  in  cost. 

Nor  did  the  Air  Force  consider  that  the 
major  redesign  of  the  front  end  of  the 
fourth  prototype  to  be  built  would  make 
this  a  different  plane  from  the  first  three 
and  thus  Inject  additional  uncertainties 
that  could  affect  schedule  and  cost.  This 
is  so  because  of  the  change  from  the 
original  idea  of  a  crew  escape  capsule 
back  to  the  ejection  seats. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  should  consider 
spending  money  on  the  B-1,  which  would 
be  wasted  if  the  B-1  fails  to  go  into  pro- 
duction. 

Along  that  line,  I  must  say  that  this 
plane  is  now  in  testing  and  is  doing  well, 
but  it  has  yet  to  meet  the  most  difficult 
tests.  By  November  of  next  year,  the  B-1 
will  be  facing  its  low-level  flights,  below 
1,000  feet. 

I  cannot  help  think  of  another  item 
we  face  in  the  full  committee  now.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  recall  the  C-5A  con- 
troversy. The  C-5A  overrun  is  probably 
the  granddaddy  of  all  overruns.  That 
plane,  today  in  service,  is  in  trouble. 
When  it  was  initially  bought,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  give  us  30  years  of  flight  time. 
Now  it  cannot  do  that  unless  we  expend 
upward  of  a  billion  dollars  more. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  knows 
how  we  suffered  during  that  C-5A  dif- 
ficulty. We  will  have  to  spend  a  billion 
dollars  plus  to  strengthen  the  wings  of 
this  plane  in  order  to  get  30  years  of 
service  from  it. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  with  respect  to  going  slow  on  the 
B-1  development,  to  find  out  whether 
there  are  any  cracks  or  defects  in  the 
B-1.  But  the  Air  Force  and  the  House 
conferees  want  to  go  full  speed  ahead, 
and  to  that  I  object  strenuously. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  s^eld. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Can  the  Senator  give  us 
some  estimate  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
duction decision  on  the  B-1  is  to  be 
made  in  late  1976?  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  question? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Is  the  production  decision 
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on  the  B-1  planned  to  be  madje 
late  in  the  year?  Is  that 
Mr.  MdNTYRE.  It  is  the 

the  Senator  from  New 

with  the  acceptance  by  the 

ferees  of  the  House  position, 
opened  the  door,  that  we  art 
buying  $84  million  of  long  lea<  I 
am  saying  that  the  decision  ma'  ■ 
formally  in  1976.  but  this 
port  is  tantamoimt  to  a 
cislon  now. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Can  the  Senator  „ 
odds  as  to  what  he  thinks  the 
are  that  the  production  declslo|i 
made  one  way  or  the  other? 
think  it  Is  50-50  that  we  will 
with  the  B-1? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  suspect 
the  momentum  that  would  be  ^ 
this  costly  error  in  receding  too 
the    original    Senate    position, 
probably  90  percent  down  the 
building    this    airplane.    .. 
whether  it  can  do  what  it  is 
do  and  regardless  of  what  it 
Mr.  TAFT.  If  that  is  true, 
a  9-to-l  chance  that  we  are  „__. 
ahead,  we  are  risking  $87  mllllo  i 
bill,  as  against  $500  miHten. 
have  taken  the  billion-dollar 
we  are  only  rutting  in  for 
planes  rather  than  six.  I  say  it  is 
while  bet,  with  the  $87  miUion 
$500  million  additional  cost 
odds. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  9-to-l  . 
come  about  only  because  of  the 
made  In  this  conference.  That 
I  am  opposed  to  the  measure 
Senator  is  taking  the  billion-, 
ure  that  the  Air  Force  is  floating 
he  heard  me  say  that  they  could 

stantlate  that  to  the  staff 

the   Armed   Services   CommlttS 
taken  out  of  the  air.  It  Is  a  scar ; 
We  may  lose  by  going  ahead  as 
this.  We  may  lose  $2  blUlon  by 
a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  TAFT,  The  Senator  would 
the  whole  program. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  say 
it  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  do 
anybody  scare  you  into  making 
mitment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Even  with  a  50-50 
to  go  ahead,  I  think  it  is  still 
investment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Despite  my  s 

arguments  during  the 

had  plenty  of  trouble  on  my  ow^ 
the  House  conferees  remained 
and  the  Senate  conferees  oveu-. 
objections  and  receded,  with  som^ 
flcation  of  the  House  position.  _ 
flcatlon,  which  is  included  In 
guage  of  the  bill  reported  by 
ferees.  attempts  to  distinguished 
R.  &  D.  and  production.  But  1 
hollow  words.  While  they  state 
procurement  funds   authorized 
constitute     a  production  decision 
commitment  by  Congress  to  .„.. 
duction.  by  any  standard  it  does 
constitute  tacit  approval  of  a 
production  program. 

The  $887  million  recommended 
conferees  is  $160.8  million 
was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
vldes  $87  million  in  the 
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propriation to  buy  production  tooling 
and  long  lead  items  for  three  production 
type  airplanes— No.  5.  No.  6,  and  No.  7. 

I  read  from  the  conference  report,  bot- 
tom of  page  57,  on  the  B-1 : 

The  conferees  emphasized  that  the  author- 
ization of  long-lead  funding  In  no  way  com- 
mits nor  obligates  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  place  the  B-1  aircraft  In  production. 
Indeed,  the  conferees  agreed  to  prohibit  the 
Defense  Department,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
from  entering  Into  any  production  contract 
or  any  other  contractual  agreement  for  the 
production  of  the  B-1  bomber  aircraft  unless 
subsequently  authorized  by  law.  This  pro- 
hibition, however.  Is  not  meant  to  apply 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  long-lead  Items 
for   the   first   three   follow-on   air   vehicles. 

The  authorization  of  long-lead  Items  Is 
completely  Independent  of  the  production 
decision. 

This  is  a  complete  contradiction  in 
terms.  This  language  Is  academic.  This 
conference  report,  in  my  opinion,  makes 
it  more  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  turn 
off  the  production  of  the  B-1. 

Mr.  President,  the  camel's  nose  is 
slipping  under  the  tent.  If  this  bill  is 
passed  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
stop  or  slow  the  production  momentum 
it  would  set  In  motion.  Let  no  one 
misunderstand. 

I  am  not  against  the  B-1  bomber. 
I  sincerely  wish  for  its  success.  But  In 
my  considered  judgment,  it  is  impru- 
dent to  give  this  program  a  production 
green  light  as  long  as  there  remain 
major  questions  of  need,  as  measured 
against  other  alternatives,  and  major 
questions  of  technical  performance  and 
of  affordability. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  during  the 
posture  hearings  early  this  year,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  question,  said  that  the 
only  thing  that  would  stop  production 
of  the  B-1  would  be  a  develonment  fail- 
ure. Evidently,  In  his  view,  the  cost  no 
longer  bears  any  relation  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  have  this  plane,  if  it 
will  do  the  job.  The  plane  is  now  esti- 
mated to  cost,  per  copy,  $84  million.  I 
believe  that  the  production  estimate  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  244  planes,  making  a 
$20  billion  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point' 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  this  question:  Is  rot  the 
situation  we  are  in,  with  reference  to 
the  conference  report,  that  the  Senat** 
reluctantly,  on  a  divided  vote— very 
much  divided — a  controversial  vote,  did 
agree  to  go  ahead  with  research  and 
development  on  the  B-1,  but  very  care- 
fully avoided  any  commitment  to  long 
lead  procurement  expenditures  on  the 
B-1;  and  the  effect  of  the  conference, 
is  it  not,  is  to  give  the  Air  Force  prac- 
tically all  the  long  lead  procurement 
money  that  had  been  requested  for  this 
year? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  that  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  effect,  then  we 
are  being  forced  to  make  a  decision  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who 
has  studied  this  matter  very  carefully, 
with  other  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  feels  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  make.  In  other  words. 


we  are  being  dragged  Into  the  procure- 
ment and  production  of  a  highly  con- 
troversial, and  the  most  expensive  wea- 
pons system  that  the  Senate  has  ever 
considered? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  And  probably,  I  might 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota,  if  it  is  buUt^-and  if  it  is  a  good 
plane,  I  am  going  to  be  for  Its  being 
built— it  wall  probably  be  the  last  bomber 
ever  built  by  any  nation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  made 
mention  of  the  choices  we  have  to  make 
between  competing  items  in  the  budget. 
Is  the  Senator  aware  that  serious  thought 
is  being  given  to  recommitting  or  hold- 
ing back  on  the  conference  report  on 
chUd  nutrition,  on  the  groimds  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  few  million  dollars 
increase  that  the  conference  added  to 
that  program— a  program  that  ftmds  aU 
of  the  school  lunch  programs,  all  of  our 
summer  feeding  programs,  all  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs,  one  that  is  in- 
finitely less  costly  than  tills  bomber? 

Yet  serious  consideration  is  going  on 
right  now  in  the  Senate  as  to  whether 
we  even  dare  bring  that  up  for  debate, 
even  though  it  has  been  approved  in  a 
House-Senate  conference,  and  oven 
thought  it  represented  a  fair  compromise 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  If 
this  happens,  if  we  go  ahead  and  ap- 
prove this  military  procurement  request 
and  then  say  to  ourselves  that  we  are 
afraid  to  act  now  on  a  conference  report 
dealing  with  the  nutrition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country,  does  the  Senator 
not  think  that  is  a  strange  set  of  priori- 
ties for  the  Senate  to  endorse? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  tend  to  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  find  that  In  trying  to  move 
across  the  entire  board  of  our  spending 
authorizations  and  commitments,  the 
chairman  of  our  new  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  trying  to  deal  as  fairly  as  he 
can  with  all  matters  that  he  feels  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  what  we  have  set  aa 
our  goal. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  with  that.  I 
think  it  Is  going  to  be  very  interesting  to 
see  whether  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  as  concerned  about  the  budget 
when  It  comes  to  a  highly  controversial 
gold-plated  bomber  as  thev  are  when  it 
comes  to  the  nutrition  of  the  children  of 
this  country.  It  is  going  to  be  very  in- 
teresting to  see  whether  this  sacred  char- 
acter of  ths  budget  prevails  when  we  are 
talking  about  armaments,  or  whether  we 
apply  those  restrictions  only  when  it 
comes  ti  something  like  the  nutrition  of 
the  children  In  this  country,  who  do  not 
have  any  lobby  here  to  speak  for  them. 
There  Is  not  any  child  nutrition  com- 
plex. There  is  a  mihtary-industrial  com- 
plex. 

We  are  going  to  get  a  go.od  opportunity 
here,  I  think  in  the  next  24  hours,  to 
see  which  is  the  mrst  powerful. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota  for  his  ob- 
servations. They  are  part  of  the  tough 
Issues  we  face  here. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  though  I 
find  mrst  other  research  and  develop- 
ment items  reported  by  the  conferees  to 
be  acceptable,  I  did  feel  strongly  that  we 
surrendered  on  the  B-1.  For  that  reason. 
I  am  compelled,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, for  the  first  time  in  13  years,  to 
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vote  against  and  to  speak  against  the 
passage  of  this  conference  report. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

At  the  outset,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Hal  Gross  and  Dan  Twoomy  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  this 
debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  my  statement  evaluating  S. 
920,  which  is  the  Senate  bill,  on  June  4, 
1975.  I  think  It  may  be  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers to  evaluate  my  comments  today  In 
the  context  of  my  evaluation  at  that 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  at  this  point  In  the  debate  on  the  first 
of  the  amendments  to  reduce  S.  920,  I  have 
some  responsibility  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  to  try  to  undertake 
to  Identify  the  budget  Impact  of  S.  920  and 
the  pending  amendment. 

This  is  the  first  major  annual  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  since 
we  adopted  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget,  and  so  S.  920  represents  a 
test  run. 

It  l3  not  our  function  as  a  budget  com- 
mittee to  tell  the  authorizing  committees 
or  the  Appropriations  Committee  how  to 
split  up  the  pot.  but  we  are  concerned  vclth 
keeping  a  running  record  of  the  spending 
decisions  taken  by  Congress,  so  that  we  may 
evaluate  their  Impact  down  the  road  on  the 
budget  celling. 

The  targets  recommended  In  the  statement 
of  the  managers  for  national  defense  are 
these:  for  budget  authority,  $100.7  billion, 
and  outlays  of  $90.7  billion.  S.  920  clearly 
represents  a  significant  portion  of  those 
amounts. 

While  the  Budget  Control  Act  spectfles 
that  beginning  next  year  the  concurrent 
resolution  set  target  totals  for  each  func- 
tional category,  the  resolution  will  not  In- 
struct the  authorizmg  and  appropriating 
committees  as  to  the  allocation  among  In- 
dividual bills  of  the  amounts  contained  In 
a  particular  functional  category.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  national  defense  function, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  with  regard 
to  the  amount  which  should  have  been  In- 
cluded in  the  military  procurement  bUl  or 
the  components  of  that  bill.  Nor  would  It 
tell  the  Appropriations  Committee  how  much 
should  be  contained  in  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation,  compared  to  the  reg- 
ular defense  appropriation  bill.  The  resolu- 
tion simply  would  set  an  overall  target  for 
the  national  defense  function,  within  which 
all  of  these  spending  decisions  should  be  ac- 
commodated as  we  dispose  of  Individual  de- 
fense authorization  and  appropriation  bills. 
The  Budget  Act  clearly  Intends  that  other 
standing  committees  decide  which  bills  to 
propose  for  enactment  within  each  func- 
tional category,  as  long  as  the  sum  of  the 
spending  provided  In  all  these  bUls  does  not 
exceed  the  functional  targets  contained  in 
the  first  resolution. 

Teh  budget  resolution  Congress  adopted 
last  month  does  not  Itself  break  down  the 
aggregate  Federal  spending  ceiling  into  In- 
dividual spending  priority  targets.  The  state- 
ment of  managers  on  the  budget  resolution 
does  contain  the  spending  priority  targets 
upon  which  the  aggregate  spending  figure 
contained  la  the  resolution  is  based.  Adher- 
ence  to   these   Individual   spending   targets 


will  be  necessary  to  stay  within  the  overall 
spending  ceUing  the  resolution  contains. 

The  role  of  the  Budget  Committee  is  to 
assist  committees  and  the  full  Senate  in  stay- 
ing within  those  targets.  We  cannot  state 
flatly  that  a  particular  bill  U  "within  the 
resolution"  or  "outside  the  resolution,"  but 
we  can  advise  as  to  the  effects  of  a  particular 
bill  In  the  context  of  the  overall  legislative 
outlook  for  the  function  of  which  it  is  part. 
Where  the  passage  of  a  bill  or  resolution, 
compared  to  other  legislation  which  must  be 
accommodated  within  the  appropriate  target, 
poses  a  threat  to  the  targets  contained  In 
the  first  resolution,  the  Budget  Committee 
may  be  required  to  reconunend  opposition 
to  It. 

In  this  connection  we  must  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  recently  approved 
H.R.  6674,  a  companion  bill  to  S.  920  which 
authorizes  approximately  $1.5  billion  more  In 
budget  authority  and  at  least  $300  million 
more  in  outlays  than  does  S.  920.  Adoption  of 
the  House  totals  would  probably  result  in 
a  breach  of  the  national  defense  target,  since 
it  is  unlikely  that  in  the  legislation  remain- 
ing to  be  considered  In  the  defense  sector, 
additional  cuts  can  be  made  to  accommodate 
the  higher  levels  contemplated  for  procure- 
ment in  the  House  bill.  Even  if  only  half  the 
difference  between  S.  920  and  its  House 
counterpart  is  authorized  and  appropriated, 
the  total  for  military  procurement  would 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  budget  targets 
which  we  recently  recommended. 

With  regard  to  the  national  defense  func- 
tion, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  assumed  cuts  from  the  President's 
request  totaling  $7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3.3  billion  In  outlays.  S.  920,  as 
reported  to  the  Senate,  Is  In  line  with  the 
assumptions  of  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
garding those  elements  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram that  are  covered  In  this  bill.  S.  920,  as 
reported,  assumes  cuts  of  $5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $1.8  billion  in  outlays  from  the 
President's  request.  For  comparable  items, 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  assumed 
cuts  of  $5  billion  in  budget  authority,  the 
same  as  S.  920,  and  $2  bUllon  In  outlays, 
which  is  close  to  the  S.  920  mark.  This  com- 
parison Is  based  on  the  assumptions  that 
were  made  by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
and  the  conference  committee.  The  Senate 
ought  to  consider  those  when  it  is  voting  on 
this  and  other  amendments. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there 
is  a  strong  likelihood  of  additional  require- 
ments in  the  national  defense  function  over 
and  above  the  President's  request. 

For  example,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  voted  to  remove  the  5-percent  pay  cap  on 
DOD  military  and  civilian  pay.  That  Involves 
$1.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $1.2 
billion  In  outlay. 

Removal  of  the  5-percent  cap  on  military 
retired  pay  would  Involve  $600  million  of 
budget  authority  and  $600  million  of  outlay. 
Third,  if,  as  a  Congress,  we  should  fall  to 
enact  legislation  to  continue  the  sale  of  com- 
modities from  the  strategic  stockpile — and 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  reduce  receipts 
that  are  deducted  from  budget  authority  out- 
lays— if  we  were  to  fail  to  enact  that  legisla- 
tion, which  the  President  has  requested  and 
has  assumed  in  his  budget,  then  the  effect 
would  be  to  add  $400  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $400  mlUion  in  outlays  to  the 
President's  budget  estimates. 
Then,  the  final  Item  Is  this: 
The  President  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize petroleum  sales  from  the  Elk  Hills 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve.  The  effect  of  that. 
If  we  do  not  get  the  full  Impact  In  the  1976 
fiscal  year,  would  be  to  reduce  receipts  that 
are  deducted  from  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, the  same  way  as  the  sale  of  commodities 
from  the  strategic  stockpile.  That  legislation 
is  pending  In  two  committees,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  The  form  of  the  legislation,  as  it 


may  finally  pass  Is  unclear,  so  the  budget  im- 
pact Is  unclear. 

We  think  that,  responsibly,  we  ought  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  $200  million  being 
added  to  both  budget  authority  and  outlay* 
this  year. 

All  of  those  items — four  of  them  In  total — 
total  $2.4  billion  In  budget  authority  and 
$2.4  billion  in  outlays. 

The  details  are  bb  follows: 

Additional  national  defense  requirements 
(fiscal  year  1976) 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Budget 
authority  Outlays 

Removal  of  5  percent  cap  on  DOD 
military  and  civilian  pay 1.2       1.2 

Removal  of  5  percent  cap  on  mili- 
tary retired  pay .6         .6 

Failure  to  enact  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  sale  of  commodities 
from  the  strategic  stockpile  (re- 
duces receipts  that  are  deducted 
from  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays)       .4        .4 

Delay  In  enactment  of  legislation 
to  authorize  petroleum  sales 
from  the  Elk  Hills  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  (reduces  receipts 
that  are  deducted  from  budget 
authority  and  outlays) .2         .2 

Total _  2.4      2.4 


If  these  additional  requirements  mate- 
rialize, the  overall  reduction  in  the  national 
defense  function  that  would  be  required  to 
arrive  at  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
target  Is  $9.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$5.7  billion  In  outlays. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned.  S.  920  as  re- 
ported provides  cuts  of  $5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $1.8  biUlon  In  outlays  from  the 
President's  request.  If  the  additional  require- 
ments I  have  described  materialize,  that 
leaves  us  with  a  need  for  further  cuts  of  $4.4 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $3.9  billion 
in  outlays  elsewhere  in  the  defense  program 
If  we  are  to  stay  within  the  national  defense 
targets  accompanying  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  As  we  consider  S. 
920.  we  must  also  consider  the  posaibilities 
for  arriving  at  these  further  cuts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  prepared  a  list  of  possible  addi- 
tional cuts  that  might  be  considered  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  prejudging  their  cuts,  but 
win  simply  try  to  itemize  the  areas  where 
we  will  have  to  look  for  further  cuts  in  the 
national  defense  function  in  areas  other  than 
those  covered  by  S.  920.  Cutting  will  not  be 
easy  and  the  following  Is  only  illustrative  of 
the  kinds  of  cuts  we  will  have  to  consider. 
I  will  not  list  Items  that  I  believe  are  Impos- 
sible to  attain — such  as  holdmg  the  5-percent 
cap  on  military  retired  pay  and  accelerating 
the  sale  of  petroleum  from  the  Elk  Hills  Re- 
serve. Here  are  some  examples  of  the  realistic 
options : 

Possibilities   for   further   reduction   in    th9 
national  defense  function  (fiscal  year  1976) 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Possible  Bavinga 

Budget 
authority  Outlays 
Retain  the  6  percent  cap  on 

DOD  military  and  civilian 

pay,  as  requested  by  the 

President    1.2  1.2 

Enact    legislation,     as     re- 
quested by  the  President, 

to   continue   the   sale   of 

commodities      from     the 

strategic  stockpile .4  .4 
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Potsibilities    for   further   reduction 
national    defense    function     {,lscal 
i97«)— Continued 


PoaH  ile  tavingt 


Budgtt 
authority  Outlays 
Defease  appropriations  bill : 
Cut  below  the  President's 
request  In  several  areas.   +4.^         +2.8 
Cut  the  operations  and 
maintenance      funds 
other        than        pay 
(funds    for    mainte- 
nance   of   real    prop- 
erty, ship  repairs  and 
overhauls,  office  sup- 
plies, fuel,  minor  con- 
struction        projects 
and  other  housekeep- 
ing   Items) (1.5)  (1.4) 

Reduce  procurement 
other  than  that  au- 
thorized In  S.  920 
(trucks,  automobiles, 
other  noncombat 

equipment)   (1.0)  (.2) 

Financial  adjustments 
such  as : 
Transfer  unobligat- 
ed balances  of 
prior  year  budget 
authority  to  fls-  ■" 
cal  year  1976...  (  .6)  {  .2) 

Increase  receipts 
from  sales  of  ex- 
cess military 
equipment  and 
foreign  military 
sales  ( reduces 
budget  authority 

and  outlays) (  .6)  (  -fi) 

Reduce  stock  fund 
cash  balances  as 
a  result  of  re- 
duced war  reserve 

procurement (1.6)  (  .  6) 

Reductions  In  si>eclal 
pay  allowances  and 
travel  funds  for  mili- 
tary  personnel (  .3)  (  .3) 

Further  cuts  In  person- 
nel over  and  above 
those  reconunended 
by  the  President  and 
S.  920  (fiscal  year 
1976  savings  of  $100,- 
000,000      per      20,000 

Jobs) 

Cut  military  construction 
authorization  and  appro- 
priations (funds  for  new 
facilities       at       military 

bases)    .2  .1 

Cut  military  assistance  and 

foreign  military  sales .7  .6 

Cut  out  military  assist- 
ance for  Cambodia..  (  .  4)  (  .3) 
Maintain      fiscal      year 
1975  level  for  foreign 
military  sales (  .3)  (  .2) 

These  options  add  up  to  $6.8  illllon  in 
authority    and    $6    billion    in    outlkys — plus 
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in   the 
year 


whatever  amounts  might  be  saved 
imprlced  options  such  aa  further 
cuts. 

These  options.  If  we  exercise  tl  em,  give 
us  enough  latitude  to  cover  the  limalnlng 
cuts  of  $4.4  billion  In  authority  jand  $3.9 
billion  in  outlays  if  S.  920  is  {iassed  as 
reported. 

As  the  Senate  considers  S.  920,  I  believe 
each  Member  must  consider  these 
possible  cut   options   carefiUly,   foi 
certain   to   be   faced    with   dlfflcull 
later  on  if  we  are  to  stay  within 
concurrent  resolution  target. 

The  PwcsmiNo  Omcxa.  The  Senator's  5 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SriNins.  Mr.  President,  I  ylel  I  t  •rtra 
mlnutM  to  the  ScBAtor. 


from  the 
I  >er8onnel 


or  other 
we  are 
choices 

the  first 


Mr.  MusKiE.  As  I  view  these  options,  I 
come  to  this  conclusion:  It  seems  unlikely 
to  me  that  the  5-percent  cap  on  DOD  military 
and  civilian  pay  will  be  retained.  I  recognize 
that  the  conference  report  states  that  the 
totals  are  sufficient  to  permit  removal  of 
the  pay  cap  if  (Congress  so  decides,  but  this 
means  that  most  of  the  other  options  I  have 
outlined  have  to  be  exercised. 

80,  to  me,  therefore,  as  one  Senator,  pru- 
dence dictates  that  I  vote  to  cut  S.  920  below 
the  level  reported.  In  addition,  I  intend,  us 
an  individual  Senator,  to  vote  for  cuts  In 
some  of  the  weapons  systems. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  specificity  In  the 
Sjrmlngton  amendment,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Impact  of  that  amendment  may  fall  on 
shipbuilding,  manpower,  or  other  high  pri- 
ority programs. 

I  prefer,  therefore,  to  focus  whatever  de- 
cisions I  make  to  cut  on  more  specific  pro- 
grams. So,  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  Sym- 
ington amendment  for  this  reason,  although 
I  intend  to  vote  for  other  specific  cuts  that 
are  consistent  with  a  sound  defense  policy. 
May  I  say  this  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  that  as  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  considers  these  matters  more 
thoroxighly — and  I  think  we  will  be  estab- 
lishing a  task  force  on  defense  matters — In 
the  coming  months,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
identify  more  specifically  and  selectively 
areas  of  low  priority  or  waste. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  already  has  recommended  and 
Congress  approved  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  substantial  cuts  In  both  budget 
authority  and  In  outlays  of  the  defense 
function. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  a  question,  as  I  understand  the 
situation  that  exists  now.  this  Senate  bill, 
as  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  comes  within  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Senator's  resolution  of  the  new 
budget  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Mttskie.  That  Is  correct,  if  one  puts 
aside  the  four  other  Items  that  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  Stennis.  These  items,  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  are  about  what  Congress  may  do 
in  the  future.  The  Senator  made  the  same 
assumption  when  he  presented  his  figures  In 
the  committee.  The  Senator  took  facts  as 
they  were,  rather  than  what  they  may  be 
after  the  Congress  has  acted. 

Mr.  Mttskie.  In  the  committee  we  as- 
sumed nothing  with  respect  to  these  four 
items.  In  the  conference  was  assumed  that 
pay  caps  could  be  lifted,  but  we  did  not 
consider,  I  do  not  think,  the  other  two 
Items. 

Mr.  g^TBNms.  The  Senator  took  those  facts 
as  to  those  Items  as  they  were  then. 
Mr.  MusKn:.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
Mr.  Smrma.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to 
do  here.  If  I  may  say  so. 

Mr.  MxjBKXE.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  There 
Is  no  way  for  us  to  reach  a  decision,  I  take 
It,  on  those  four  Items  in  connection  with 
this  pending  bill. 
Mr.  Stennis.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Stmdioton  and  Mr.  McCubllan  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Mttskie.  I  will  yield  the  time  If  I  have 
time. 

The  Pkestoino  Offices.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Milne,  which  consisted  of  2 
additional  minutes,  has  expired. 

Mr.  SrENNis.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  wish  to  yield  him  a  minute 
to  ask  questions? 

Mr.  Stjongton.  I  yielded  some  of  my  time 

to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nttnn).  If 

the  Senator  wants  to  yield  his  time  he  may. 

Mr.  Exnnkdt.  Wbat  is  the  time  remaln- 


Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  a  couple 
minutes. 

Mr.  Stminoton.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  a  couple  minutes. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  yield  a  few  minutes. 

The  PREsmiNO  Otticeh.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Symington.  Did  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  get  into  the  procurement  ques- 
tions in  any  detaU  which  we  are  dlsciisslng 
today? 

Mr.  MusKiE.  No,  we  did  not. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  did 
not  feel  we  ought  to  supersede  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  authorizing  committees  In 
that  kind  of  detail.  So,  as  to  S.  920  I  think 
this  Is  an  appropriate  debate  that  has  been 
conducted,  and  the  Senate  now  has  to  make 
those  decisions. 

I  simply  want  to  make  sure  that  when 
the  Senators  vote  on  this  they  understand 
that  down  the  road  there  appear  to  be 
fotir  likely  legislative  decisions  that  are  go- 
ing to  put  pressure  on  the  defense  budget, 
and  they  ought  to  take  those  Into  account. 
If  they  do,  that  may  well  move  them  In  the 
direction  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  But 
I  think  those  pressures  ought  to  be  under- 
stood so  that  we  will  not  be  asked  the  ques- 
tion down  the  line:  "Senator,  why  did  you 
not  warn  us  that  these  were  coming  and 
what  their  budgetary  effect  might  be?" 

Mr.  Symington.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
the     military     pboctthement    and    school 
lunch  conference  reports 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  pending  two  important  confer- 
ence reports  which  have  major  implica- 
tions for  the  new  congressional  budget. 

I  am  compelled,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  to  vote  against  both. 

I  will  vote  against  the  military  pro- 
curement conference  report  because  it 
authorizes  military  expenditures  which 
translate  into  appropriations  which  ex- 
ceed our  congressional  budget  targets. 

I  will  vote  against  the  school  lunch 
conference  report  because  it  is  automat- 
ic spending  legislation  which,  as  it  comes 
back  from  the  conference,  would  result 
in  1976  spending  almost  $430  million  In 
excess  of  our  budget  target.  I  hope  other 
Senators  will  vote  likewise. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  our  Senate  con- 
ferees on  these  bills  that  we  vote  to  re- 
ject these  reports.  Each  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  exceeded  the  budget  totals  to 
an  even  greater  degiee  than  do  these 
conference  reports.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  able  to  reduce  that  excess  spend- 
ing but,  regrettably,  not  to  eliminate  it. 

But  a  vote  to  approve  these  confer- 
ence reports  is  a  vote  to  exceed  the  budg- 
et targets  we  set  for  ourselves  in  May. 
It  is  a  vote  for  a  larger  deficit. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Congress 
made  a  very  conscious  judgment  in 
adopting  the  budget  reolution  to  hold  the 
budget  deficit  under  $70  billion.  The 
budget  Congress  adopted  was  based  on 
17  spending  targets  for  items  such  as 
national  defense,  health,  income  secu- 
rity, and  so  on.  It  is  true  that  none  of 
the  individual  spending  priority  targets 
is  written  in  stone.  But  it  is  a  pernicious 
fallacy  to  assert  that  we  can  be  true  to 
the  budget  process  if  we  exceed  a  budg- 
et target  in  one  area  without  deciding 
at  the  same  time  where  we  are  going 
to  cut  the  budget  in  another  area. 

Members  may  say  that  Congress  is 
free  to  exceed  the  defense  spending  tar- 
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get  or  the  income  security  spending  tar- 
get. Those  Members  must  tell  us  where 
Congress  is  going  to  cut  the  budget  to 
compensate  for  these  increases.  Those 
Members  must  take  responsibility  for  ex- 
ceeding the  $70  billion  deficit  we  have 
agreed  upon. 

Congress  can  change  its  mind  about 
budget  targets  after  they  are  adopted. 
But  I  have  not  recently  heard  anyone 
suggest  that  we  should  spend  more  than 
the  $367  billion  targeted  in  our  congres- 
sional budget  as  the  total  Federal  spend- 
ing. And  I  have  not  recently  heard  any- 
one advocate  that  we  should  exceed  the 
$69.6  billion  deficit  ceiling  it  contains.  So 
let  us  avoid  exceeding  any  budget  target 
unless  we  simultaneously  decide  where 
Congress  will  make  appropriate  reduc- 
tions in  other  spending  targets. 

I  call  every  Member's  attention  to  the 
Senate  budget  scorekeeping  report  which 
clearly  shows  that  there  is  very  little 
slack  in  any  spending  category  in  which 
cuts  can  be  made.  As  I  have  said  over  and 
over  again,  both  at  the  time  we  adopted 
the  Congressional  Budget  Resolution  and 
after,  this  is  a  tight  budget. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see 
where  spending  will  be  cut  in  any  spend- 
ing target  we  have  adopted.  And  I  be- 
lieve that,  if  Congress  decides  to  breach  a 
spending  target,  it  is  actually  making  a 
judgment  to  increase  the  deficit.  That  be- 
lief compels  me  to  vote  against  both  of 
these  conference  reports. 

But  there  is  another  factor  which  com- 
pels those  votes.  The  Budget  Reform  Act 
has  two  purposes — to  control  Federal 
spending  and  cut  waste,  and  to  reorder 
our  national  priorities  within  an  overall 
spending  ceiling.  These  two  conference 
reports  provide  both  guns  and  butter — 
more  in  each  case  theoi  Congress  has 
targeted.  Both  should  be  rejected. 

What  if  we  reject  only  one  report  and 
not  the  other?  Are  we  prepared  to  say  to 
America's  families  and  their  children 
that  we  will  break  the  budget  to  buy  bul- 
lets, but  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the 
budget  at  the  school  lunch  counter? 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  defense  bill 
we  are  considering  is  only  an  authoriza- 
tion for  spending — that  it  must  have  a 
subsequent  appropriation  bill  to  trans- 
late it  into  actual  Federal  outlays.  Some 
may  feel  free  to  vote  for  this  bill  even 
though,  when  it  Is  appropriated  for.  It 
will  exceed  the  budget.  I  think  we  must 
reject  that  argument.  When  the  Senate 
approves  an  authorization  for  major  mil- 
itary programs  in  July,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  we  believe  them  neces- 
sary for  our  national  defense — that  we 
want  those  programs  funded  in  Septem- 
ber. 

These  bills  test  whether  we  are  seri- 
ous about  the  budget  reform  process. 
They  test  whether  we  intend  to  hold  the 
line  on  Federal  spending  this  year.  They 
test  whether  we  are  going  to  deal  even- 
handedly  in  holding  the  line,  both  for 
defense  and  domestic  spending. 

I  believe  both  reports  should  be  re- 
turned to  conference  for  further  changes, 
to  make  them  more  consistent  with  the 
budget  resolution.  And  I  will  so  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  try  to  make  my 
comments  on  the  Military  Procurement 
Conference  R^jort  as  brief  as  possible. 
We  are  on  restricted  time. 


MILITARY     PROCTTREMENT     CONFERENCE     REPORT 

ON  H.R.  ee7« 

Mr.  President,  I  must  oppose  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6674,  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill. 

I  take  this  step  with  some  reluctance. 
The  conference  report  is  the  product  of 
a  long,  hard  fight.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  his  colleagues  among  the 
Senate  conferees  won  some  important 
concessions  from  the  House.  In  particu- 
lar, I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  side 
was  able  to  keep  out  of  the  bill  House 
provisions  which  would  have  effectively 
ended  the  practice  of  full  fimding  for 
Navy  shipbuilding  programs.  Had  the 
House  position  prevailed,  it  would  in  my 
judgment  have  seriously  undermined 
congressional  control  of  an  important 
segment  of  the  defense  budget  and  estab- 
lished a  very  bad  budgeting  precedent. 

But  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  must  oppose  this  bill  because  if 
it  is  adopted  and  if  the  programs  and 
personnel  strengths  which  it  authorizes 
are  fully  funded,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  the  budget 
targets  which  the  Congress  adopted  in 
May. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  took  to  con- 
ference a  bill  which  was  compatible  with 
the  congressional  budget  targets.  The 
conferees  have  come  back  with  a  bill 
which  is  roughly  $0.9  billion  higher  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.3  billion  in  out- 
lays higher  than  the  bill  we  passed  in 
June. 

When  the  Senate  version  of  the  pro- 
curement bill,  S.  920.  was  before  us  I 
pointed  out,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  quite  rightly  said  that  it  was 
consistent  with  our  budget  targets  if 
most  of  a  list  of  other  possible  defense 
cuts  were  made.  In  making  this  state- 
ment, I  assumed  that  it  was  highly  un- 
likely that  we  would  retain  the  5  per- 
cent cap  on  active  pay.  I  think  this  as- 
sumption Is  still  valid  and  prudent. 

If  this  conference  report  were  adopted, 
and  we  subsequently  took  all  of  the  ad- 
ditional cuts  on  that  list — and  the  other 
possible  cuts  which  I  assume  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  likely  every  day— we 
would  be  some  $200  million  below  the 
budget  authority  target  for  national 
defense,  but  still  be  some  $300  million 
above  the  outlay  target.  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  if  we  adopt  this  conference 
report,  we  will  inevitably  bust  the  budget 
target  for  national  defense. 

The  budget  other  than  defense  is  very 
tight  because  we  are  now  faced  with 
Increases  of  some  $2.7  billion  in  outlays 
due  to  administration  reestimates  for 
mandatory  programs  over  which  the 
Congress  has  no  control.  My  colleagues 
are  aware  that  in  CX:tober  we  will  be 
voting  on  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget.  If,  at  that  time, 
we  find  that  we  are  over  $367  billion  out- 
lay target  we  set  for  ourselves  in  May. 
and  wonder  what  happened  to  our  efforts 
to  keep  the  deficit  under  control,  we  can 
look  to  bills  like  this  one  and  know  the 
reason  why  we  failed.  And  the  respon- 
sibility will  belong  to  no  one  but  our- 
selves. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  briefly  to 
review  with  the  the  reasoning  behind  my 
judgment  that  this  bill  threatens  our 
budget  targets.  Our  latest  Information 
on  the  national  defense  function  indi- 


cates that  we  must  cut  $9.6  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $5.4  billion  in  out- 
lays from  pendhig  requests  if  we  are  to 
reach  the  defense  target  guidelines  set 
fortti  in  the  statement  of  managers  on 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
budget.  These  targets  allowed  $100.7 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $90.7 
billion  in  outlays. 

This  bill,  the  first  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  be  considered  in  the  national 
defense  function,  would  accomplish  $4.2 
billion — or  43.8  percent — of  the  total  cut 
nece-ssary  in  budget  authority,  and  $1.3 
billion — or  24  percent — of  the  total  cut 
necessary  in  outlays.  So  you  can  see 
that  this  bill  accomplishes  a  good  deal 
less  than  half  of  the  needed  cuts.  But 
H.R.  6674  covers  well  over  half  of  the 
total  defense  fimction.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  this  bill  not  only  authorizes  $25.8 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  procure- 
ment and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  also  authorizes  nearly  3.1 
million  full  time,  direct  employees  for 
defense,  including  both  military  and  ci- 
vilians, as  well  as  another  915,000  re- 
servists drawing  drill  pay. 

If  these  men  are  on  the  payroll,  they 
must  be  paid.  And  the  estimated  pay 
costs — including  removal  of  the  5  per- 
cent cap — come  to  roughly  $34  billion 
in  budget  authority. 

This  pay  fund,  like  all  the  other  au- 
thorizations in  this  conference  report, 
is  subject  to  further  action  by  appropria- 
tions. But  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  this 
bill  authorizes  programs  and  personnel 
strengths  which  will  cost  approximately 
$60  billion,  or  roughly  60  percent  of  the 
national  defense  target  for  budget  au- 
thority. 

The  outlays  associated  with  these  pro- 
grams will  come  to  $43  billion  or  47  per- 
cent of  the  national  defense  outlay 
target. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted  and  fully  appro- 
priated, we  will  have  to  find  another 
$5.4  billion  in  budget  authority  or  $4.1 
biUion  in  outlays  to  cut  from  the  re- 
maining defense  requests. 

On  June  4, 1  provided  the  Senate  with 
a  list  of  possible  options  for  further  re- 
ductions In  defense.  I  would  like  to  go 
over  that  list  again  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  list  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
[From  the  Congressional  Record.  June  4, 

1976  (page  17043)1 
Possihilities  for  further  reduction  in  the  Na- 
tional defense  function  (fiscal  year  1976) 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Possible  savings 


Budget 
authority  Outlays 

Retain  the  5  {jercent  cap  on 
DOD  military  and  civilian 
pay,  as  requested  by  the 
President    12         1.2 

Enact  legislation,  as  requested 
by  the  President  to  con- 
tinue the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties from  the  strategic  stock- 
pUe    .*  •* 

Defense  appropriations  bill — 
Cut  below  the  President's  re- 
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Posaiile  savings 
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Budget 
authority  Outlays 


(1.1) 


•)      (  .2) 


I)      (.2) 


fi>      (  .6) 


(  .6 


(  .3 


2.8 


(  .6) 


(  .8) 


quest  In  several  areas 4^8 

Cut  the  operations  and 
maintenance  funds  other 
than  pay  (funds  for 
maintenance  of  real 
property,  ship  repairs 
and  overhauls,  office 
supplies,  fuel,  minor 
construction  projects 
and  other  housekeeping 

Items)  (i.jj) 

Reduce  procurement  other 
than  that  authorized  In 
S.  920  (trucks,  automo- 
biles,   other    noncombat 

equipment)   (i 

Financial  adjustments 

such  as: 

Transfer  unobligated 
balances  of  prior 
year  budget  author- 
ity   to    fiscal     year 

1978  -. (  . 

Increase  receipts  from 
sales  of  excess  mili- 
tary equipment  anff 
foreign  military 

sales  (reduces  budg- 
et     authority      and 

outlays)    (  . 

Reduce  stock  fimd 
cast  balances  as  a 
result  of  reduced 
war  reserve  proc\ire- 

ment  

Reductions  in  special  pay, 
allowances  and  travel 
funds  for  military  per- 
sonnel   

Further  cuts  in  personnel 
over  and  above  those 
recommended  by  the 
Preeldent  and  8.  920  (fis- 
cal year  1976  savings  of 
•100,000,000    per    20.000 

Jobs) 

Cut  military  construction  au- 
thorization and  appropria- 
tions (funds  for  new  faclll- 

tlea  at  military  bases) 

Cut    military    assistance    and 

foreign  military  sales 

Cut  out  military  assistance 

for  Cambodia (  .4) 

Maintain  fiscal  year  1975 
level  for  foreign  military 
■*!«»    - -   (  .3)1     (  .2) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  my  colleafues  to 
listen  carefully  to  it.  The  list  c  etallsd 
possible  cuts  totaling  $6.8  billon  In 
budget  authority,  and  $5  billion  In  out- 
lay. As  I  said  at  the  time,  it  Is  mf  Judg- 
ment that  we  are  not  likelv  to  Ichieve 
the  flrst  item  on  the  list,  the  5  percent 
cap  on  active  pay.  That,  of  course.  Is 
something  for  my  colleagues  to  cislder 
It  is  a  decision  they  win  have  tSmake 
come  October.  1 

At  this  point  It  Is  virtually  Imrjosslble 
that  we  will  realize  the  $400  mlJJlon  of 
stockpile  sales  which  the  President  rec- 
ommended, which  is  the  second  item  on 
that  list.  That  knocks  out  a  total  of  $1  6 
bllUon  in  both  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  leaving  a  remaining  possible  cut 
list  of  $5.2  billion  In  budget  aulfaority 
and  $3.4  billion  In  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  somel  other 


(  .3) 


very  doubtful  items  on  that  list.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  not  likely  to  achieve  an 
outlay  reduction  approaching  anything 
like  $100  million  in  the  military  con- 
struction area.  I  listed  several  financial 
adjustments  totaling  $1.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.2  billion  in  out- 
lays. Now  it  seems  to  be  highly  doubtful 
that  all  of  these  adjustments  will  mate- 
rialize. A  large  part  of  the  adjustment 
depends  on  actions,  administrative  ac- 
tions, over  which  Congress  has  no  direct 
control,  and  our  latest  information  Indi- 
cates that  these  items  should  be  dis- 
counted by  at  least  $500  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  So  that  is 
another  $600  million  savings  which  we 
cannot  realistically  expect. 

If,  therefore,  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  is  adopted  and  fully  funded,  and 
if  we  assume  cuts  from  the  list  I  have 
been  describing  which  are  realistic,  we 
have  to  expect  to  exceed  the  defense 
target  by  about  $700  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $1.3  billion  in  outlays 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.    MUSKIE.    Yes,    I    yield    for    a 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yield  on 
whose  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  just  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  moment.  I  had 
not  finished  my  statement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  distinguished  Senator 
mentioned  a  number  of  weapons  systems, 
and  I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
bring  up  at  this  time  it  seems  to  me  a 
matter  of  judgment  which  weapons  sys- 
tem we  are  going  to  cut  and  which  we 
are  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine's  10  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. Are  we  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  can  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  ask  his  question 
on  his  own  time?  I  am  overcommitted  on 
time  already. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  now. 
Mr.  President,  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   On  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi's  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  note  the  fact  that  on 
June  6  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  said: 


Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  did  not 
authorize  the  full  lO-shlp  request  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  conferees 
wUl  reexamine  this  program  during  negotia- 
tions with  the  House,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Navys  full  request  will  receive  close 
consideration. 

I  looked  down  the  budget  and  I  find 
that  is  $151  million,  so  maybe  it  is  a 
question  of  which  items  we  think  are  the 
sounder. 

The  other  question  I  have  is.  Can  we 
do  anything  about  this?  Could  the  com- 
mittee have  done  any  tiling  about  this'> 
The  arguments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  have  been  perti- 
nent, it  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to  the 
budget  and  the  situation  when  the  bUl 
first  came  to  the  Senate  because  we 
could  only  go  between  the  Senate  and 
House  figures.  "We  could  only— we  split 
just  about  evenly  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  votes.  How  could  we  go  lower 


than  the  lower  figure  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  get  down  to  $22  blllioQ 
the  Senator  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  make  two  points, 
the  Senator  seems  to  have  raised  two:' 
One,  I  am  not  undertaking  here  today 
to  suggest  to  the  conferees,  you  know, 
the  line  item  cuts  they  ought  to  make  or 
try  to  make  when  they  go  back  to 
conference.  I  understand  the  difficulty  of 
negotiating  points  of  view  that  differ  as 
to  the  priorities  of  various  weapons  sys- 
tems. I  am  not  undertaking  to  do  that, 
and  I  would  not  suggest  that  the  Senate 
tie  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

The  second  point  I  make  on  what  the 
Senator  has  said  is  these  first  concur- 
rent budget  targets  were  set  by  Congress 
They  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  These  are  not  subject  to  fur- 
ther negotiations.  The  House  is  as  much 
bound  by  them  as  the  Senate,  so  I  think 
from  now  on  when  you  go  into  conference 
what  every  committee  faces  is  the  chal- 
lenge not  only  of  accommodating  House 
and  Senate  differing  views  about  the  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  before  them 
but  the  budget  targets  that  both  Houses 
have  adopted.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  rising,  may  I  say,  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Would  it  be  possible.  I 
would  ask  the  distingxilshed  Senator, 
without  changing  radically  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  rules 
particularly  with  regard  to  conferences, 
for  the  conferees  to  have  done  what  the 
Senator  is  asking  that  we  do?  How  could 
we  take  into  account  any  figures  but 
those  that  have  been  given  to  us  in  the 
authorization  bills  sent  to  us  by  the 
House  and  Senate? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  could  have 
adopted  the  Senate  numbers,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator;  at  the  very  least,  that 

is  consistent 

Mr.  TAFT.  We  attempted  to  do  that, 
but  I  assure  the  Senator  we  would  have 
no  conference  report  to  take  up. 

The   PRESIDINQ    OFFICER.    The    1 
minute  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  yield  him  a  mo- 
ment to  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  a  minute.  Mr. 
President,  if  he  wants  to  ask  another 
question  or  if  he  wants  to  answer. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  is 
if  we  are  going  to  proceed  with  our  leg- 
islative business  as  usual,  as  we  have 
done  It  customarily,  and  just  treat  the 
budget  process  as  some  kind  of  a  nuisance 
over  to  one  side,  and  not  significantly 
change  our  habits  or  our  ways  of  doing 
things,  it  is  going  to  be  meaningless.  You 
just  cannot  continue  to  do  business  as 
we  have,  for  the  18  years  I  have  been  in 
this  body,  for  the  years  the  Senator  has 
been  in  this  body,  and  make  this  process 
work. 

I  do  not  particularly  enjoy  standing 
here  and  saying  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittees on  which  I  do  not  serve.  "Gen- 
tlemen, the  budget  requires  that  we  do 
better."  When  I  say  that.  I  am  not  deni- 
grating the  efforts  that  were  made.  I  un- 
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derstand  It  is  traditional  when  you  go 
Into  a  conference  to  split  the  difference. 

What  I  am  saying  to  my  colleagues  is 
that  when  you  have  got  a  budget  target 
that  is  binding  on  both  Houses  tradition 
has  to  give  way  to  a  greater  extent  to 
the  imperatives  of  the  question  of  budget. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this.  What  I  am  really  asking  the  Sena- 
tor is.  Is  it  possible  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  to  have  done  what 
the  Senator  asks?  Maybe  our  budget  res- 
olution is  wrong,  maybe  it  ought  to  pre- 
vail. But,  if  I  understand,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  we  could  have  done  what 
the  Senator  is  asking.  I  am  sympathetic 
with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  gather  the  Senator  is 
saying  to  me  that  the  rules  would  have 
prevented  the  House  conferees  from 
adopting  the  Senate  version.  I  find  that 
incredible.  I  do  not  understand  that  to 
be  the  rules.  The  Senate  version  at  the 
time  we  sent  it  over  was  consistent  with 
the  budget  guidelines.  Is  the  Senator 
really  saying  to  me  that  the  House  rules 
would  have  prevented  the  House  from 
simply  adopting  S.  920  as  it  came  to  the 
conference? 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
Mr.  President,  just  a  moment,  I  think  the 
Senator  is  wrong  about  that.  We  would 
have  had  to  go  way  below  the  House  ver- 
sion or  the  Senate  version,  both.  In  order 
to  do  what  the  Senator  is  asking. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  guess  I  did  not  get 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  figures  here  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  $25  bUUon,  the  House  $26.5  billion. 
We  could  not  go  below  the  $25  billion 
figure.  The  Senator  wants  us  to  go  to  a 
$22  billion  figure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not  mentioned  a 
figure.  Wliat  I  have  tried  to  give  to  the 
Senator  is  an  evaluation  as  of  now  of  the 
budget  implications  of  the  conference 
report. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so, 
and  I  take  it  the  Senator  would  not  want 
me  to  breach  my  duty.  Those  numbers — 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  to  make  this 
point. 

Now.  that  Is  my  duty.  The  Senator  is 
saying  to  me  that  he  does  not  want  me 
to  perform  my  duty.  That  is  his  pre- 
rogative but  I  regard  it  as  my  duty. 

Second.  I  have  not  mentioned  a  num- 
ber, but  implicit  in  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  have  got  to  come  closer  to  the 
budget  target — which  is  as  much  a  House 
budget  target  as  a  Senate — than  we  have 
done. 

I  think  the  budget  process  mandates 
that. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  at  this  time,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  a  word  later  about  the 
nuclear  powered  strike  cruiser.  Inclusion 
of  which  in  the  conference  report  vio- 
lates any  rational  notion  of  a  budgetary 
process. 

It  was  not  included  In  the  President's 
budget.  It  was  not  considered  by  Senate 
committees.  The  President  sent  an 
amendment  to  his  budget  to  cover  the 
nuclear  strike  cruiser  after  this  bill  had 
gone  to  conference.  It  comes  here  now 
before  the  Senate,  committing  us  If  we 


accept  the  report  to  a  long-term  cost  of 
$1.2  billion  per  ship  by  today's  figures, 
and  to  8  to  18  units  at  that  cost  into  the 
distant  future  without  any  proper  evalu- 
ation having  been  made  of  the  weapons 
systems,  of  its  cost  implications,  of  its 
relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  defense 
posture. 

I  think  it  is  incredible  that  here,  when 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are  com- 
mitted to  budgetary  reform,  that  that 
kind  of  budgetary  action  is  acceded  to  by 
the  Congress,  and  I  would  hope  on  that 
one  ground,  wholly  apart  from  these 
other  considerations,  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  rejected  vehemently  as  a 
protest  against  that  kind  of  budgetary 
procedure. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  MUSKIE  (continuing).  Unless  at 
this  time  Senator  Stennis  would  like  me 
to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  if  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  have  had  an  understanding  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  he  is 
willing  that  we  use  some  time  now.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  if  he  wants  more  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  able  colleague  from  Mississippi 
and  I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 

MUSKIK. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  those  who  wish  to 
listen  can  do  so? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  that  the  Senate  be  In 
order.  The  Senator  will  please  suspend. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleague,  Senator  Muskie, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  for  so  carefiiuy 
evaluating  the  budgetary  implications  of 
the  conference  report  on  military  pro- 
curement. 

May  I  say  as  one  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Senate  made  every  effort  to  keep  the 
final  reported  authorization  as  low  as 
possible;  and  looking  at  the  results  of 
our  conference.  It  would  appear  that  an 
equitable  resolution  of  differences  was 
achieved. 

The  conference  bill  Is  $751  million 
above  the  Senate-passed  figure  and  $756 
million  below  the  House-passed  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  some  time 
on  these  bills  on  this  floor.  23  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  defended  five  military 
budgets  In  earlier  administrations,  and 
I  have  become  convinced  that  the  only 
way  this  can  be  handled  in  a  manner  that 
prevents  log-rolling  incident  to  the 
clever  methods  used  to  put  various  con- 
tracts In  various  States  Is  to  have  an 
overall  celling  placed  on  the  military 
budget. 

As  we  know,  at  £ui  earlier  date  I  Intro- 
duced a  "ceiling"  amendment  on  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  have  reduced  the 
Senate  bill  by  some  $1.2  billion  and  hence 


may  have  resulted  in  an  even  lower  con- 
ference figure  than  we  now  have. 

This  is  what  is  done  in  all  businesses 
that  I  know  anything  about,  when  times 
get  bad  one  puts  an  across-the-board 
ceiling,  because  each  department  is  cer- 
tain in  its  own  mind  why  Its  particular 
position  should  not  be  reduced. 

That  was  my  hope,  that  we  would  use 
a  normal  business  practice  under  sound 
accounting  principles. 

But  that  "ceiling"  amendment  was  de- 
feated 59  to  36,  with  the  able  chairman 
of  Budget  Committee  Joining  those  in 
opposition. 

Now  the  budget  chairman  urges  us  to 
vote  against  the  conference  bill,  and 
with  great  respect  I  say  that  this  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
his  previous  position. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield,  I  am  nearly  through,  and  I  would 
like  to  yield  then  and  perhaps  we  could 
have  a  discussion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
about  the  time  situation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Well.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  time  to  re- 
spond. I  do  not  like  to  see  a  good  many 
dollars  like  this  under  a  time  limitation 
regardless  of  the  conditions,  but  there 
It  is. 

Now.  what  I  worry  about  and  what  I 
have  seen  happen  consistently  is  that 
we  will  end  up  with  a  continuing 
resolution. 

That  is  a  trick  used  consistently  and 
often.  In  turn,  it  ends  up  by  giving  vari- 
ous executive  departments  nearly  all,  if 
not  all.  they  originally  asked  for. 

So  I  would  hope  that  in  consideration 
of  this  amendment,  and  I  shall -support 
it  although  there  are  some  things  In  It 
that  have  been  well  brought  out  by  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
I  signed  the  conference  report  and  I  shall 
support  it.  but  I  would  just  respectfully 
point  out.  let  us  see  what  happens  in 
September  and  October.  If  we  do  this, 
with  respect  to  our  activities  in  the 
House  as  against  what  we  plan  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  more, 
or  2  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  with 
all  respect  to  my  friend  from  Maine  that 
next  year,  I  hope,  although  I  can  imder- 
stand  why,  it  Is  excellent  procedure,  to 
analyze  request  by  request  In  detail,  I 
would  ask  him  to  note  the  votes  on  par- 
ticular items  that  go  into  particular 
States,  and  one  way  we  can  avoid  that 
parochial  approach  which  has  been  very 
effective  in  the  past,  it  has  been  utilized 
by  the  Defense  Department  for  many, 
many  years,  including  the  5  years  I  spent 
In  the  Pentagon  Building,  if  there  is 
some  way  we  can  get  an  overall  celling 
I  think  we  could  accomplish  more  along 
the  lines  of  what  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  wants. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  myself 
used  less  time  than  I  expected.  I  thought 
the  time  I  was  yielding  was  monitored. 
I  find  now  It  ended  up  as  20  minutes 
without  my  knowing  It. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  In  his  eloquence  and  collo- 
quy with  the  Senator  from  ()hio,  used 
it  up,  but  I  would  like  to  us(  1  minute 
because  of  my  fondness  for  ihe  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missoiri  simply 
to  reply. 

I  imderstand  his  position,  o '.  course.  I 
never  challenge  his  positions,  I  do  not 
always  agree,  he  does  not  alvrays  agree 
with  mine,  but  I  would  simiily  like  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  approach  that 
he  mentions  that  the  budget  process  is 
just  that  approach. 

When  we  report  out  next  yuar  a  con- 
current resolution,  it  will  havii  an  over- 
all target  in  the  defense  function  as  it 
did  this  year  informally.  This  sear  it  was 
$90.7  million.  I  think,  informally  in  the 
committee  report,  and  that  i5  the  ap- 
proach he  is  urging  and  I  conci  ir  in  that. 
Now,  when  we  reduced  the  i  Resident's 
request  U)  that  figure  in  the  Bufeet  Com- 
mittee markup,  we  did  so  after  wide- 
ranging  discussion  of  the  implications  in 
terms  of  what  would  come  out  when  we 
got  to  that  flgiire.  So  I  really  dojnot  think 
we  are  that  far  apart,  although  we  have 
had  some  difficulty  accommodating  our 
difference  on  this  point. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  am  sorry  I  disappointed  him  ih  the  vote 
on  his  amendment.  I  am  sorry  he  is  dis- 
appointing me  in  his  vote  on  this  pro- 
posal. But,  as  always,  I  have  ;'oimd  the 
Senator  a  man  of  integrity  and  convic- 
tion, and  I  do  not  challenge  his  view 
at  all. 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  Mr.  Pr(!sident,  I 
deeply  appreciate  those  remailks,  and  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
regardless  of  any  difference  hire,  I  will 
work  with  him  to  the  best  of  lay  ability 
to  accomplish  what  I  think  his  com- 
mittee can  do,  and  that  could  be  the 
most  important  single  problem  the  Sen- 
ate faces  today. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  true  thj.t  we  are 
considering  here  an  authorization  bill, 
which  does  not  provide  budget  authority 
directly.  But  this  bill  covers  the  major 
portion  of  the  defense  function  and  sets 
the  pattern  for  spending  bills  tHat  follow. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  programs  and 
manpower  covered  by  this  bill  could  be 
cut  further  in  the  appropriaticns  proc- 
ess. This  has  happened  in  the  [past.  We 
are.  however,  making  judgm^ts  here 
not  only  on  weapons  systems  ai^  defense 
manpower  levels,  but  on  budgfet  priori- 
ties. In  my  judgment,  if  we  acoept  these 
numbers,  we  will  have  to  live  with  the 
consequences. 

Furthermore,  we  should  note  that  the 
conferees  on  this  bUl  have  stipulated  that 
military  pay  will  not  be  increased  by 
more  than  5  percent  unless  ci\ttlian  pay 
caps  are  lifted.  The  conferees  haive  stated 
what  Is  already  in  the  law,  since  military 
pay  increases  are  tied  by  the  Rivers 
amendment  to  civilian  pay  raises.  As  I 
think  the  cap  is  rot  likely  to  ha  Jpen,  it  is 
my  responsibility,  looking  toward  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  and  the 
budget-busting  implications  of  this  bill, 
to  vote  against  the  conference  ;-eport  on 
H.R.  6674. 

Part  of  our  Job — our  collect  ve  job 

under  the  new  Budget  Act  Is  toj  keep  our 


spending  legislation  within  this  year's 
targets.  I  have  spoken  frequently  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  my  principal  reason  for 
opposing  H.R.  6674. 

But  the  Budget  Act  imposes  other  tasks 
as  well.  One  is  to  begin  taking  the  long 
view  by  insisting  on  a  full  assessment  of 
the  future  costs  of  new  programs.  An- 
other is  to  require  the  executive  branch 
to  give  full  information  as  to  the  sub- 
stance and  cost  of  new  programs,  and 
adequate  time  to  review  the  facts. 

As  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  July  9, 
the  $60  million  item  for  long-leadtime 
procurement  related  to  a  strike  cruiser, 
which  the  House  included  in  its  version  of 
the  procurement  bill,  has  very  large  con- 
sequences for  the  future  shape  of  the 
Navy  and  for  future  defense  budgets  if 
the  Congress  should  decide  to  go  ahead 
with  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser. 

This  item  was  not  included  in  the 
President's  budget  for  1976,  nor  was  it 
identified  to  either  the  House  or  Senate 
Budget  Committee  as  a  potential  budget 
item.  The  Department  of  Defense  offered 
no  testimony  to  the  Congress  defining 
the  ship  to  which  this  procurement  would 
be  applied,  or  addressing  the  shipbuilding 
plan  into  which  it  would  fit.  The  Senate 
in  particular  had  no  opportunity  to  give 
the  matter  its  consideration. 

Then  on  June  24.  the  executive  branch 
submitted  to  Congress  an  amendment  to 
the  President's  budget  requesting  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  the  $60 
million  item  in  fiscal  1976.  This  amend- 
ment was  proposed  less  than  a  week  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  would  take 
effect,  for  a  bill  that  was  already  in  con- 
ference. From  a  purely  procedural  point 
of  view,  this  sequence  is  unacceptable. 

I  am  informed  that  the  strike  cruiser 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  slower  than  a 
conventionally  powered  alternative  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  will  cost  50  percent  more  to 
build  and  operate.  I  am  also  informed 
that  it  may  be  slower  than  existing  So- 
viet attack  submarines.  Authorization  of 
a  strike  cruiser  in  1977  would  lead  to  con- 
current development  of  both  the  ship 
and  the  production  version  of  its  main 
weapon  system.  Moreover.  I  am  told  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  question  whether 
the  strike  cruiser  can,  in  fact,  be  put  un- 
der contract  on  schedule  or  at  the  prices 
which  are  currently  being  quoted,  due  to 
a  serious  dispute  between  the  Navy  and 
the  only  shipyard  capable  of  building  this 
ship.  These  are  serious  questions.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  information  be- 
fore us  on  which  to  make  a  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  strike  cruiser. 

But  whatever  the  merits  of  the  ship, 
its  inclusion  in  this  conference  report 
sets  a  very  bad  precedent  for  the  future. 
If  we  are  to  achieve  real  congressional 
control  over  the  budget,  we  must  firmly 
resist  such  departures  from  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  1974  Budget  Impoundment 
and  Control  Act. 

I  recognize  that  in  dealing  with  this 
item,  the  Senate  conferees  were  faced 
with  a  very  difficult  situation.  The  House 
had  approved,  in  effect,  two  nuclear 
ships,  while  the  Senate  bill  contained 
neither. 

The  Senate  conferees  are  to  be  com- 
mended in  excluding  from  the  final  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  another  nuclear  ship  au- 


thorized by  the  House,  thereby  saving  a 
total  of  $332  million,  and  for  their  efforts 
to  limit  the  $60  million  item  to  long  lead 
time  components  only. 

I  also  support  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  submit  their  long-range  plans 
for  this  program  and  other  shipbuilding 
goals  for  congressional  review  next  year. 
These  plans  wUl  provide  an  opportunity 
to  review  in  depth  the  very  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  future  shape  of  the  Navy. 
Next  year  is  time  enough  to  consider  the 
nuclear  strike  cruiser. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  and  then  I  propose  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  specially  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  the  long, 
long  hours  that  he  puts  into  these  pro- 
grams year  after  year,  digging  deep  and 
coming  up  with  strong  recommendations. 
Like  me,  he  did  not  get  all  he  saw  and 
wanted  in  the  preparation  of  this  con- 
ference report,  but  he  gladly  signed  it 
and  supports  it  here  in  the  Chamber,  as 
the  best,  as  I  understand  it,  that  can  be 
had  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  charging 
this  bill  with  $40  billion  in  the  salaries  of 
uniformed  and  civilian  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is,  to  me,  just  un- 
thinkable. I  had  not  heard  it  mentioned 
until  this  challenge  came  up. 

The  year  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  acting  chairman  of  this  committee, 
in  1973,  they  were  requested  in  com- 
mittee to  set  some  kind  of  a  ceiling 
number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  Senator's  1  minute  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  additional  half- 
minute,  please. 

They  wanted  some  kind  of  a  ceiling 
number  on  the  civilians  as  well  as  on  the 
uniformed  services.  That  was  done,  and 
we  have  followed  that  mandate  of  the 
Congress.  But  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee all  these  years,  and  now,  to  this 
minute,  controls  the  amoimt  of  money 
appropriated.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  their  reduction. 

I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  try  to  finish 
in  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  what 
I  think  is  the  excellent  job  that  it  has 
done  in  a  difficult  situation  in  working 
out  the  conference  report. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  passed,  was  some 
$1.5  billion,  in  round  nimibers,  I  believe, 
under  the  House  bill.  That  meant  they 
had  to  go  to  conference  with  those  dif- 
ferences to  be  resolved. 

As  I  understand,  there  were  some  305 
different  items  that  were  in  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  also  some  53  language  disagreements 
that  had  to  be  worked  out. 

I  also  understand  that  the  conferees 
on  this  bill  continued  working  from 
June  11  until  July  25.  Over  that  period 
of  time  they  had  17  meetings  of  the 
conference,  finally  working  out  what  is 
now  the  conference  report. 
With  respect  to  the  figures  in  the  bill— 
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and  I  do  not  know  how  they  came  out  on 
the  language — the  Senate  went  up  some 
$750  million  and  the  House  came  down 
some  $775  million.  So  it  was  about  a 
split. 

I  am  sure  they  would  not  have 
achieved  that  except  for  the  long  hours 
of  labor,  hard  work  and  the  dedicated 
effort  made  by  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  conference 
report  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  Senators  want  to  hear  this. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
for  the  very  small  issue  in  contention 
here  today,  it  warrants  a  repudiation  of 
the  work  of  this  committee. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  justifies  us  im- 


posing on  the  conferees  the  burden  of 
trying  to  go  back  after  the  House  hsis 
approved  the  results  of  the  conference, 
and  esijeclally  when  the  Senate  certainly 
came  out  even.  It  lost  nothing;  it  gained 
something;  it  saved  $775  million  in  au- 
thorization in  its  labors. 

I  just  feel  it  would  be  such  a  burden — 
and  It  would  be  a  burden,  If  not  torture, 
in  a  fashion — to  send  these  conferees 
back  and  have  them  go  through  this 
long  ordeal  again,  when  everything  in 
this  bill,  if  it  does  exceed  the  budget,  will 
have  a  review. 

It  still  has  to  be  appropriated,  and 
anything  in  the  appropriation  bill  that 
exceeds  what  the  Budget  Committee 
thinks  is  proper  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment, subject  to  change,  subject  to  de- 


bate, and  the  issue  can  be  resolved.  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  should  impose  on 
these  fine  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  worked  so  hard  and 
achieved  such  a  fine  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  time,  but 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  certain  pieces  of  relevant 
Information. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  how  expendi- 
tures of  Government  have  progressed 
during  the  past  10  years. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  be  printed  in  the  Record 
again. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION,  10-YEAR  COMPARISON  (1966-76) 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Fiscal  year  1966 


Fiscal  year  1976  (proposed) 


Amount 


Percent  of 
total  budget 


Percent  of 
GNP 


Amount 


Percent  of 
total  budget 


Percent  of 
GNP 


Budget  dollars  and  percent 

increase  from  fiscal  year 

1966-76 


Amount 


Percent 


National  defense $55,856  41.5  7.7  $94,027  26.9  5.9  $38,171  68 

Department  of  Defense  portion (54,178)  (40.2)  (7.5)  (89,800)  (25.7)  (5.6)  (35.622)  (66) 

Education,  manpower  and  social  services 4,093  3.0  .6  14, 6?3  4.2  .9              10,530  257 

Public  assistance 3,400  2.5  .5  18,368  5.3  1.2              14,968  440 

General  retirement  and  disability  insurance  (including  social  security). .  21, 435  15. 9  3. 0  74, 356  21. 3  4. 7              52, 921  247 

Health. 2,638  2.0  .4  28,050  8.0  1.8              25,412  963 

Interest 11,286  8.4  1.6  34,419  9.9  2.2              23,133  205 

General  Government  and  other  costs 35.944  26.7  5.0  85,529  24.5  5.4              49,585  138 

Total - T.  134.652  ioOO  IsTt  349,372  loOO  zTs  214, 720  Im"       ^ 


10-YEAR  COMPARISON  OF  DEFENSE  OUTLAYS  TO  TOTAL  OUTLAYS 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


National  defense 

Department  of  Defense  portion 

Federal  Government  other  than  Defense. 

Total - 134,652 


Fiscal  year  1966 

FiscJl  year  1976  (proposed) 

lncra«M 

Percent  of 
Amount      total  budget 

Percent  of 
GNP 

Percent  of 
Amount      total  budget 

Percent  of 
GNP 

Amount 

Percent 

$55,  856                  41.  5 

(54,178)               (40.2) 

78, 796                 58. 5 

7.7 

(7.5) 

0.9 

$94,027                 26.9 
89,800)              (25.7) 
255,  345                  73. 1 

5.9 
(5.6) 

:6.o 

$38,171 

(35,622) 

76,549 

68 

100.0 


18.7 


349, 372 


100.0 


21.9 


214, 720 


(') 


>  Of  the  total  increase  of  $214,700,000,000,  only  17.8  percent  is  attributable  to  national  defense.       Note:  Columns  may  not  add  due  to  rounding, 
while  82.2  percent  of  the  increase  is  attributable  to  nonmilitary  functions. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  $214  billion  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  Government  during 
the  past  10  years,  only  17.82  percent  of 
that  was  for  the  military.  The  rest  of  it 
was  for  programs  other  than  the  mili- 
tary. We  should  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  part 
of  a  statement  I  made  at  that  time  with 
respect  to  expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Military  personnel  costs  have  In  recent 
years  also  escalated  as  a  result  of  Inflation 
and  the  all-volunteer  services  concept.  In 
fiscal  1976,  personnel  and  related  costs  will 
account  for  63  percent  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  outlays,  or  (49.2  billion  of  the 
(92  billion  estimated.  This  represents  an 
Increase  of  (2.4  billion  In  spending  on  per- 
sonnel In  one  year  alone  to  maintain  a 
smaller  force. 

Although  the  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel will  have  been  reduced  from  3.6  mil- 
lion men  in  1968  to  2.1  million  In  1976,  aver- 
age per  capita  cost  Is  expected  to  double- 


due  principally  to  pay  Increases  and  Infla- 
tion— from  (5,500  to  (12,000  In  1976.  As  a 
result,  total  active  duty  pay  costs  for  our 
military  personnel  have  risen  from  (19  bil- 
lion in  1968  to  (25  bllUon  In  1976. 

Spending  for  national  defense  Is  up  almost 
(9  bUUon  over  last  year,  but  nearly  one-third 
of  this,  (2.4  bUUon,  will  go  for  military  and 
civilian  pay  and  related  personnel  costs. 
Of  the  remaining  (6  billion,  about  (1.8  bil- 
lion wlU  go  for  procurement;  (2.6  billion  for 
operation  and  maintenance;  about  (1  bil- 
lion for  research  and  development,  and  about 
(400  million  for  military  construction  and 
family  housing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  what  we  have  accom- 
plished in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
during  the  past  3  years  since  I  have 
served  as  chairman.  With  the  coopera- 
tion and  fine  support  of  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  we  have 
reduced  Defense  budget  requests  by  $13,- 
718,000,000  below  the  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


relationship  of  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  CUTS  IN  DEFENSE 
AND  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  BILLS  TO  THOSE  CUTS  IN 
REGULAR  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1973-75 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Action  by  tbe  entire 
Congress 


1973 


1974 


1975 


3-year 
toUl 


Defense  cuts 5,221         3,536       4,961       13,718 

Foreign  assistance  cuts     1,510         1,212       2,272         4,994 

Subtotal— Defense 
and  foreign  as- 

sisUnce 6,731         4,748       7,233       18,712 

Budget  cuts  in  11  other 
appropriations 
bills  combines....  I -735  '-1,606    +1,187    i -1,154 

Total  net  budget 

cuts 5,996         3,142       8,420       17,558 

>  In  these  years,  the  11  other  appropriations  bills  combined 
were  over  the  President's  budget 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  "Hie  only  other 
agency  that  showed  an  overall  decrease 
under  the  budget  during  that  time  was 
the  foreign  assistance  f^jproprlatlon. 
During  that  same  period  of  time,  they 
reduced  their  budget  by  $4,994,000,000. 


266d2 


a-eas, 


of  $18.- 

de- 

Diiring  the 

the  other 

exceeded  the 


It   is   a   total.   Mr.   President. 
712,000,000  cut  in  those  two 
fense  and  foreign  spending, 
same  period  of  time,  however, 
agencies   of   Government 
budget  by  $1,154,000,000. 

We  are  making  an  effort,  a 
ous  effort.  Whatever  is  in  this 
zation  bill  will  be  reviewed, 
know.  I  do  not  say  it  will  be  cut 
and  I  do  not  promise  that  il 
financed  fully,  either.  We  are 
look  at  it.  When  we  have  done 
the  Senators  wUl  have  their 
here  in  the  Chamber,  item  by 
strike  them  out,  if  they  wish  to 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmpus 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in 
a  table  showing  the  Departmei^t 
fense   operating   costs,   how 
Increased  during  the  past  few 
a  statement  explaining  it. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Defense  opera 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 
Fiscal 
year 
1968    {Vietnam  peak) 1.777 

1973    1.497 

1974    1.471 

1975    1.704 

1976    1.714 


Uiey 


Subsist  ei  ce 


war, 
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co^iscientl- 

authori- 

do  not 

a  nickel, 

will  be 

going  to 

our  job. 

opi^ort  unity 

item,  to 

do  so. 

con- 
Record 
of  De- 
have 
with 


years 


tie 


table 
Record, 


ting  costs 


fetroleum 
fuels 
1.432 
1.380 
1.827 
2.991 
3.424 


It  coet 

Aden;    the 

the  same 

men   (41 

dow  costs 

low  costs 

1967  now 


At  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam 
$1,777    bUUon    to    feed    3.547,000 
fiscal  year  1976  estimate  Is  about 
($1,714   bUllon)    to   feed   2,100,000 
percent  less  men ) . 

Pood  which  coet  $1.00  In   1967 
$1.70 — 70  percent  Increase. 

Hoxislng  which  coet  $1.00  In  1967 
$1.60 — 60  percent  Increase. 

Overall  Items  which  cost  $1  00  In 
cost  $1.55 — 55  percent  Increase. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presldiit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  panted  in 
the  Rkcorj)  a  statement  showing  how  we 
have  reduced  total  military  personnel 
since  1968,  the  peak  of  the  Vietilam  war. 
We  have  reduced  military  personnel  by 
1.447,000.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thel  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Defense 
(In  billions  of  dollars] 

Tot  li  outlays 
Total  military     fot  military 
Fiscal  year  personnel  m  anpotoer 

1964    2.686.000  14.7 

1968    3,647,000  22.3 

1973    2,262,000  28.2 

1974    2.161,000  29.6 

1975    2. 129,  000  32.  2 

1976    2. 100. 000  33.  8 

Since  1968.  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war,  to 
date,  there  has  been  a  reduction  or  1.447.000 
military  personnel  (41  percent),  while  total 
outlays  for  military  manpower  have  ^creased 
by  $11.5  billion  (62  percent). 

ALL  VOLTTNTKKB  FOKCI 

Tot  the  period  fiscal  year  1971-19  r4.  an  es- 
timated $4.0  billion  was  spent  on  ^11  Volun- 
teer Force  Incentives.  Annual  AVP  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197)  are  ap- 
proximately $325  million  per  year,  j 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  military  personnel 
budget  authority.  That  is  for  financing 


the  personnel  of  the  military.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  cut  that  each  year  since 
fiscal  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

(In  millions  of  dollarsj 


Budget 

Appro- 

Fiscal year 

request 

priation 

OiBerenca 

Military  personnal: 

1971 

21,032.8 

20,  734. 8 

-298. 0 

1972 

21,292.0 

21, 024. 6 

-267. 4 

1973 

23,658.6 

23, 140. 9 

-517.7 

1974 

22,706.5 

22,  375.  0 

-331. 5 

1975 

24,651.9 

24, 124. 1 

-560.4 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  labors  and 
the  work  of  this  committee  wlU  be  sus- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  And  may  I  say  this,  Mr. 
President:  There  occurred  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago — and  I  am 
not  criticizing  anyone,  everyone  is  en- 
titled to  his  own  judgment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  voted  against  the 
public  works  counter-cyclical  assistance 
authorization  bill  because  there  was  a 
movement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
increase  next  year's  expenditures  by 
$1.25  bmion.  or  by  $1,125  billion,  I  for- 
get which. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  justice  to  our  country  If  all  we 
are  going  to  do  is  reduce  the  military, 
and  not  give  comparable  consideration 
and  conscientious  effort  to  making  re- 
ductions in  other  areas  of  government. 
The  military  cannot  stand  all  that  the 
Senators  wish  to  impose  upon  it  without 
impairing  and  Imperiling,  to  some  degree, 
more  or  less,  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  pages  25735  and  25736 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  29, 
1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  McCiJXLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  observe  on 
page  9  of  the  committee  report  It  sets  forth 
the  amount  of  authorizations  contained  In 
the  bin,  the  total  authorizations,  and  the  an- 
ticipated expenditures  for  fiscal  1976. 

T^ere  have  been  some  amendments 
adopted  here  this  afternoon.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  state  for  the 
record  a  revision  of  these  totals  on  page  9, 
taking  into  account  amendments  that  have 
been  adopted  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  MoNTOTA.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  the  original  bill 
which  came  out  of  the  committee  called  for 
an  authorization  of  $2,125,000,000.  This  was  a 
1-year  authorization.  Then  in  the  Chamber 
today,  as  a  result  of  the  a^lon  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Muskle  amendment,  we  have  added 
what  Is  estimated  to  be  an  outlay  of  $1,260,- 
000.000  for  the  first  year,  and  It  is  estimated. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Muskle  amend- 
ment carries  an  authorization  for  3  years, 
the  second  year  will  be  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion, and  the  third  year  will  be  approximately 
another  $2  billion. 


Mr.  Mttskbe.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MoNTOTA.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MusKiE.  Of  course,  that  depends  on 
what  happens  to  the  unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  MoNTOYA.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  We  have 
some  projections  from  the  administration 
that  indicate  that  unemployment  will  remain 
high  for  the  coming  2  years.  If  that  proves  to 
be  the  case,  then  there  will  be  an  outlay 
under  this  authorization  of  approximately 
$2  billion  annually.  For  the  first  year,  we  will 
not  have  that  kind  of  an  outlay  because  with 
the  late  Cate  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  it  will 
probably  be  October  before  we  start  making 
any  outlays  or  commitments. 

Mr.  McClkllan.  If  I  imderstand  correctly, 
we  are  now  undertaking  to  authorlM  for  3 
years  Instead  of  for  1  year  anticipating  what 
may  happen  and  what  conditions  may  be 
during  the  3  year  period. 

Mr.  Montoya.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McClixlan.  Whereas  the  bill  originally 
authorized  for  only  1  year.  It  now  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  over  a  period  of  3 
years. 

Mr.  Montoya.  The  bill  that  came  out  of 
committee  was  an  authorization  for  public 
works  for  $2,125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  McCucllan.  Of  which  $900  million 
would  be  outlays  In  fiscal  1976? 

Mr.  Montoya.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  After  the  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted,  what  are  the  antici- 
pated outlays  for  1976  under  the  bill  as 
amended?  Is  it  $1.25  billion,  If  I  understood 
the  Senator  correctly? 

Mr.  Montoya.  Plus  $900  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Plus  $900  million. 

Mr.  Montoya.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
being  $900  million  outlays  for  fiscal  1976 
Eis  In  the  committee  bill  under  the  bill  as 
now  amended  It  would  be  $2.15  billion. 

Mr.  Montoya.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  how  much  we  are 
increasing  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  alone. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  think  the  amend- 
ments provide  entirely  too  much.  I  think 
It  Is  unwise  to  do  this.  Mr.  President  I  sup- 
port the  committee  bill  as  reported,  but  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  bUl  as  amended.  I  shall 
now  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Montoya.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MusKiE.  I  will  make  the  point  which 
I  made  earlier  when  some  of  the  Senators 
now  present  were  not  present.  This  Is  al- 
most precisely  the  amount  that  was  allowed 
In  function  460,  the  congressional  budget, 
$2.1  billion  for  public  works  and  emergency 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments. 
So  we  are  within  the  congressional  budget. 

Mr.  Hakry  p.  Byrd,  Je.,  and  Mr.  Tvmarr 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hasry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  ask  for  clarifica- 
tion. Is  the  total  of  the  bill  now  before  us, 
as  a  result  of  the  Muskle  amendment.  $6^ 
billion  added  by  the  amendment  plus  $2 
billion  In  the  original  bill?  Is  the  total  then 
$7>4  billion? 

Mr.  Montoya.  As  I  stated  before,  the  out- 
lay anticipated  for  the  first  year  under  the 
Muskle  amendment  Is  $1,260,000,000.  The 
outlay  expected  for  the  second  year  of  au- 
thorization would  be  approximately  $2  bU- 
llon, depending  on  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  for  the  third  year  another  $2 
billion,  depending  on  the  constancy  of  the 
unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  That  Is  correct.  The 
point  I  am  not  clear  on  is  this:  Is  that  on 
top  of  the  original  $2.1  billion? 

Mr.  Montoya.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  Now  we  have  It. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  give  my- 
self 1  minute. 
First.  I  gather  from  what  the  distln- 
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guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said 
that  he  believes  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  authdrization  bills  as  they  go 
through.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  week, 
on  the  health  authorization  bill,  he  ex- 
pressed concern  to  me  about  the  budget- 
ary' implications. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  kind  of  con- 
cern has  to  be  directed  to  defense  au- 
thorization bills.  The  bill  to  which  the 
Senator  referred,  that  the  Senate  passed 
last  week,  was  speciflcally  within  the 
budget.  The  public  works  countercyclical 
assistance  bill  was  within  the  budget.  We 
cannot  rewrite  that  budget  every  week 
of  the  session.  We  wrote  it  in  May.  and 
I  think  we  honor  the  priorities  that  Con- 
gress has  established,  and  we  try  also  to 
honor  the  target  ceilings. 

Today  we  are  concerned  about  a  target 
ceiling.  Particular  Senators  may  wish  it 
was  higher,  and  many  think  it  is  too 
high.  But  whether  we  honor  that  ceiling 
in  Congress  or  not,  that  is  the  simple  is- 
sue before  us  today,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  rhetoric  should  be  taken  with  that 
issue  in  mind. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  ranking  Republican  Member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  who  has  been 
kept  waiting  far  too  long. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  flnd 
myself  in  a  quandary  today.  I  am  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  making  the  newly- 
adopted  budget  process  work.  It  is  the 
only  available  means  Congress  has  to 
stop  the  irresponsible  accumulation  of 
one  huge  deflcit  after  another,  as  has 
happened  every  year  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  This  plimge  into  economic 
chaos  has  to  be  stopped.  I  consider  it 
to  be  the  greatest  threat  our  country 
faces  today,  and  therefore,  while  I  have 
always   supported   and   still  support   a 
strong  national  defense,  I  Intend  to  op- 
pose, and  ask  my  colleagues  to  oppose, 
the  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  6674,  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  bill. 
I  am  mindful  of  the  arguments  concern- 
ing the  military  need  for  various  items 
in  this  bill  and  I  respect  the  opinions  of 
my  friend's,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  I  have  often  voted  with  them  on 
military  matters.  Yet  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  this  coimtry  must  be  just 
as  strong  economically  as  it  must  be  pre- 
pared militarily.  Therefore.  I  must  op- 
pose this  conference  report  hi  the  name 
of   fiscal    responsibility.    Military    need 
must  be  weighed  carefully  with  other 
needs  and  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to 
meet  the  costs  of  Oovemment. 

On  May  14. 1975.  the  Senate  approved 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget.  After  several  months  of  hear- 
ings, economic  analysis  and  staff  study, 
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what  was  deemed  to  be  the  appropriate 
level  of  spending  for  fiscal  year  1976 
was  determined  and  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  those  numbers  only 
78  days  ago.  We  collectivelj'  said  that 
budget  authority  should  be  $395.8  billion 
outlays  should  be  $367.0  biUion.  Given 
what  we  expect  in  the  way  of  revenues, 
the  level  of  deflcit  was  determined  to  be 
$68.8  billion. 

Many  of  us  were  not  happy  with  that 
deflcit  number,  but  it  mathematically 
followed  once  the  appropriate  spending 
level  was  determined.  Now  we  have 
serious  concern  that  we  can  hold  the 
deflcit  down  to  $68.8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  any  speciflc  military  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  armed  services  are 
far  better  equipped  to  decide  where  mili- 
tary spending  is  most  needed.  The  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  Ihe  budget  committee  is 
to  set  realistic  spending  levels,  and  gain 
congressional  approval  of  those  levels. 
This  has  been  done — we  now  have  the 
responsibiUty  to  see  that  their  spending 
levels  are  not  exceeded. 

As  part  of  the  Senate  approved  budget 
resolution.  It  was  determined  that  the 
national  defense  function  would  total 
$100.7  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$90.7  billion  hi  outlays.  If  H.R.  6674  is 
adopted  and  if  the  programs  and  per- 
sonnel levels  in  this  bill  are  fully  funded, 
then  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the 
defense  budget  targets  will  be  overshot 
and  our  Federal  deflcit  numbers  will  ex- 
ceed even  the  huge  $68.8  billion  hi  the 
congressional  budget. 

H.R.  6674  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tions not  only  for  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development,  but  also  for  the 
manpower  levels.  The  total  budgetary 
Impact  of  this  bill  is  not  only  the  $25  8 
billion  In  budget  authority  Identified  in 
the  report  but  also  the  payroll  cost  of 
the  almost  3.1  mlUion  full-thne  person- 
nel and  915,000  reservists  authorized  to 
this  bill.  If  the  5  percent  pay  cap  is  not 
accompUshed  then  this  payroll  cost  and 
the  $25.8  billion  mentioned  hi  the  bill 
will  approximate  $60  billion  and  the  out- 
lays are  Ukely  to  be  $43  bllUon.  As  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  national  defense 
function  60  percent  of  the  total  budget 
authority  and  about  47  percent  of  the 
outlays  are  represented  m  this  bill. 

As  mentioned  by  Senator  Muskie.  It 
appears  that  all  of  the  pending  requests 
In  the  national  defense  fimction  total 
$9.6  billion  in  authority  and  $5.4  billion 
In  outlays  over  the  budget. 

This  bill  accomplishes  about  $4.2 
billion  of  the  needed  cut  hi  budget  au- 
thority and  only  $1.3  billion  of  the  neces- 
sary reduction  in  outlays.  Shice  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  substantial  savings  can 
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be  found  in  the  mflltary  construction 
operation  and  maintenance  and  other 
defense  accounts,  nor  that  the  originally 
anticipated  income  from  the  stockpile 
sales  will  materialize  in  total.  It  Is  hn- 
perative  that  the  miUtary  procurement 
and  research  and  development  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  be  reduced  aa 
much  as  possible. 

It  would  be  simple  to  allow  this  au- 
thorization to  pass  by  rationalizing  that 
we  can  cut  it  later  hi  the  appropriations 
process.  But  I  believe  that  if  we  really 
intend  to  adhere  to  the  budget  act,  it  Is 
important  to  apply  the  budget  to  au- 
thorizations as  well  as  appropriations 
This  wlU  provide  the  quickest  guidance 
to  the  agencies  and  departments  so  they 
can  plan  and  operate  accordingly  for 
better  efficiency.  It  eUmlnates  uncertain- 
ties for  those  elements  of  the  budget 
which  have  been  authorized  but  may  not 
be  appropriated. 

In  summary,  by  sending  this  blU  back 
to  conference,  we  are  demonstrathig 
that  we  are  wiUing  to  live  vrtth  the  dls- 
cipUne  of  a  budgel^that  we  are  willing 
to  take  difficult,  and  sometime  unpop- 
ular, positions  In  order  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive Government  spending  to  restore 
confidence  hi  Government  which  Is  so 
needed  for  our  Nation's  economic  sta- 
bUity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  showing  how  we  ar- 
rived at  the  amounts  required  to  be  cut 
In  the  rational  defense  function  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
How  Wi  Arrtved  at  Amottnts  Requihed  To 

Be  Cttt  m  the  National  Defense  Fimc- 

■noN     Shown     in     Muskik     Statement 

Pace  8 

(Dollars  In  BUllons) 
(FT  1976  Budget  Authority  and  Outlays) 
President's  budget  request 
(Including  strike  cruiser 

amendment)   __  107.  8  94.0 

Add  likely  contingencies: 
Removal  of  caps  on  active 

and  retired  pay i.g  17 

No  stockpUe  sales  legis- 
lation        0.6  0.6 

No  Eak  Hills  receipts 0.3  0  4 

Deduct : 
Savings  in  prior -year  mili- 
tary assistance  funds  for 

Southeast  Asia _         —0  8 

Elimination  of  minor 
Presidential  legislative 
proposals  and  round - 
'»i8  --- - -0.1        -o.a 

Total  potential. no.  3  00  1 

First  Concurrent  Resolution 
targets    100.7  90.7 


Total  cut  required...      9.6 


6.4 


tin 

billions  of 

dollarsi 



President's 

request 

House 

Senate 

Conference 

Conference  over  Senate 

Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

Budget 
authority 

OutUys 

Budget 
authority 

Outiayt 

Procurement 

"WMsrch  and  development '.'.'."'.'. 

18.4 
10.2 

2.6 
7.1 

16.8 
9.7 

2.4 
6.8 

15.3 
9.7 

2.1 
6.8 

16.1 
9.7 

2.2 
6.8  .. 

+0.75 

+0.15 

Personnel.                   

28.6 
33.8 

9.7 
33.8 

26,5 
33.8 

9.2 
33.8 

25.0 
33.4 

8.9 

33.4 

25.8 
33.6 

9.0 
33.6 

+.75 
+.15 

+.15 
+.15 

loui  amount  in  bill  or  relatad 
to  bill 

62.4 

43.5 

60.3 

43.0 

58.4 

42.3 

59.4 

42.6 

+.9 

+.3 
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time, 
the    re- 

The  Sen- 


on  behalf 

.  MUSKIE) 


Mr.  BELXiMON.  I  yield  the  I'emainder 
of  my  time  to  the  dlstinguishep  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Presidetit,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
reserve  the  remainder  of  his 

Mr.    BEILLMON.    I    reserve! 
mainder  of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.! 
ator's  time  has  just  expired.  Ayho  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mi . 
and  myself  jointly,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  15  additional  minut«^  for  each 
side  be  added  to  the  time  thAt  has  al- 
ready been  allotted  to  this  measure.  We 
promise  this  will  be  the  only  idditional 
time  we  wiU  ask  for.      

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  shall  bot  object 
if  the  Senator  will  add  5  minutfes  in  there 
for  those  of  us  who  are  not  on  either 
side  at  the  present  time.  I  woild  like  to 
have  time  to  propound  a  question  that 
may  be  neither  pro  nor  con. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  talk  with  the  Sen- 
ator; but  I  think  if  we  allow  one  Senator 
5  minutes  specially,  we  will  have  to  do  the 
same  for  others.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIl.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tl^e  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Reserving  tl^e  right  to 
Mr.  Presidetit,  I  yield 


how 


an- 


Mr.  MORGAN, 
object.   

Mr.  STENNIS. 
the  Senator  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
have  to  do  it  later.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIt.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tie  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hpars  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  I  pm  sorry  I 
cannot  yield  him  more. 

Mr.    CANNON.    Mr.    Presl( 
much  time  did  the  Senator  y1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Four  mlnul 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presid( 
nounce  my  support  for  the  Defense  au- 
thorization conference  reportl  I  believe 
that  this  bill  represents  anj  excellent 
compromise  between  the  Houie  position 
and  the  Senate  ix)sition  as  wej  went  into 
the  conference. 

Considering  that  there  was  an  initial 
difference  of  $1.5  billion  in  th^  two  bills, 
my  colleagues  must  realize 
large  a  money  difference  nec< 
dicates  many  significant  diffferences  in 
position  on  a  large  number  |  of  major 
programs.  To  resolve  these 
and  come  back  to  the  Senate 
sonable — and  affordable — Defense  au- 
thorization bill  was  a  monumental  task 
and  one  that  our  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished and  most  able  Senator]  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  STENNIS) ,  perforined  in  his 
customarily  outstanding  fashion.  Thanks 
to  his  able  leadership,  through  the  full 
course  of  18  separate  meetln^^s,  he  win- 
nowed out  the  chaff  and  gave  \is  only  the 


that   this 
irUy  in- 


Jlfferences 
?ith  a  rea- 


hard  kernels  of  programs  that  are  im- 
portant to  this  country's  military  pos- 
ture. Let  us  look  at  two  of  the  most  con- 
troversial items  as  examples,  the  long 
lead  funds  for  the  strike  cruiser  and  for 
the  B-1  bomber. 

The  conference  bill  contains  $60  mil- 
lion for  long  lead  procurement  on  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  which  is  intended  for 
the  new  strike  cruiser.  If  authorized  next 
year,  this  strike  cruiser  would  be  the 
lead  ship  of  a  series  of  cruisers  armed 
with  the  Aegis  surface-to-air  missile  sys- 
tem. As  my  colleagues  imdoubtedly  are 
aware,  this  strike  cruiser  was  added  by 
the  House  to  the  defense  bill  and  then  a 
formal  budget  request  was  submitted  by 
the  President.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
review  this  program  so  far.  I,  myself, 
know  very  little  about  it,  what  its  char- 
acteristics are,  or  what  ft  will  cost,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  take  a 
position  in  support  of  the  strike  cruiser 
program. 

However,  I  do  support  the  conference 
report  with  the  long  lead  funds  for  the 
nuclear  powerplant  because,  and  this 
is  the  vitally  important  point  that  must 
be  recognized,  tiiat  nuclear  powerplant 
will  go  in  whatever  nuclear  escort  ship 
Is  next  authorized  for  the  Navy.  That 
nuclear  powerplant  was  started  last  year 
for  the  DLGN-42  nuclear  frigate,  the 
ship  that  the  Senate  disapproved  this 
year,  and  we  succeeded  in  holding  that 
position  in  the  conference  although  the 
House  was  adamant  that  both  the 
DLGN-42  and  the  new  strike  cruiser 
should  be  authorized.  Therefore  all  we 
are  really  doing  in  fiscal  year  1976  is 
continuing  to  build  that  nuclear  propul- 
sion system,  and  I  must  add  that  to  stop 
work  on  it  now  and  restart  It  later 
would  be  inordinately  expensive,  so  un- 
less we  were  to  stop  all  future  nuclear 
powered  escort  ships  for  the  Navy,  this 
is  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  ship  characteristics  for  that  next 
nuclear  ship  are  not  defined  now,  they 
are  not  known  now,  and  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  review  them  next  year  before 
we  give  the  go-ahead  on  the  strike  cruis- 
er or  whatever  we  will  call  that  next 
nuclear  ship. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  chairman  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  House  con- 
ferees to  drop  their  provision  in  the  bill 
which  would  have  given  up  the  Congress 
right  to  authorize  all  Navy  ships  before 
the  Navy  contracted  for  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  very  many  of  us 
are  aware  of  this  provision  that  was  in 
the  House  bill,  but  its  consequences  would 
have  been  far  reaching  if  accepted.  It 
would  have  taken  away  our  preorogative 
to  review  and  approve  the  Navy's  ship 
programs,  and  we  very  well  could  have 
been  presented  with  a  strike  cruiser  pro- 
gram already  on  contract  if  such  a  law 
had  been  on  the  books. 

Therefore  on  balance  I  believe  we 
should  commend  most  highly  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Stennis,  for  his  final  confer- 
ence position  on  ships  in  deleting  the 
DLGN-42,  an  obsolete  ship,  and  in  re- 
taining the  Congress  right  to  authorize 
Navy  ships,  in  return  for  continuing  work 
on  a  nuclear  powerplant,  one  already 
started,  which  will  be  used  on  whatever 


is  the  Navy's  next  nuclear  powered  escort 
ship. 

Similarly  for  the  B-1  bomber  long 
lead  funding,  there  is  a  very  good  eco- 
nomic argimient  for  spending  some  long 
lead  funds  this  year  if  the  B-1  produc- 
tion is  approved  next  year.  The  chair- 
man succeeded  in  getting  a  provision  in 
law  that  prohibits  any  production  con- 
tract from  being  signed  for  the  B-1 
until  procurement  is  authorized  in  the 
future.  I  believe  that  we  are  fully  pro- 
tected against  the  "foot-in-the-door" 
approach  to  starting  a  production  pro- 
gram, and  the  Congress  will  have  full 
opportunity  to  review  the  B-1  program 
next  year  before  production  is  approved. 
The  Senate  is  not  committed  to  the  B-1 
yet  by  the  authorization  of  those  long 
lead  funds. 

I  would  add  at  this  point  that  I  per- 
sonally support  the  need  for  the  B-1 
program  and  expect  to  vote  to  approve 
production  next  year  if  the  B-1  con- 
tinues to  make  progress  as  it  has  to  date 
and  if  world  conditions  are  not  changed 
drastically  for  the  better.  Nevertheless,  I 
fully  concur  that  that  final  decision  for 
commitment  to  this  major  strategic 
weap>ons  program,  expected  to  cost  up 
around  $20  billion,  should  not  be  made 
until  next  year.  That  is  precisely  the 
position  that  we  find  ourselves  in  with 
this  biU. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  state  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  wonderful  job  that 
the  chairman  did  in  that  conference.  He 
put  in  long  hours,  day  after  day,  and  I 
only  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  there 
all  of  the  time  to  support  him.  Unfortu- 
nately the  New  Hampshire  election  mat- 
ter took  up  most  of  my  time  during  the 
conference,  but  I  know  how  hard  Sen- 
ator STENNIS  was  working  during  the 
month  and  a  half  that  the  conference 
lasted. 

For  those  who  would  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conference  report,  I  would 
point  out  that  going  back  to  conference 
again  would  probably  weaken  and  not 
strengthen  the  Senate  position  in  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  bUl  and  to  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Chairman  Stennis  on  a  job  well  done 
In  this  year's  Defense  authorization  re- 
port. 

F^18    AMENDMENT 

As  an  additional  item  of  Interest,  the 
conferees  did  drop  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment which  would  have  held  up  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  F-18  Navy  Air  Com- 
bat Fighter  program  until  the  GAO  ruled 
on  the  protest  by  LTV  or  until  July  31, 
1975,  whichever  came  first. 

An  explanation  of  this  item  was  inad- 
vertently left  out  of  the  conference  re- 
port. However,  the  House  conferees  felt 
that  accepting  the  amendment  would 
have  set  a  bad  precedent  that  would  en- 
courage losing  competitors  to  protest 
contract  awards.  Also,  by  the  time  the 
conference  was  over  on  July  23,  the 
amendment  only  had  a  week  to  run  and 
therefore  essentially  was  moot.  The  Sen- 
ate therefore  agreed  to  recede  and  drop- 
ped that  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution 
guidelines  recommended  a  $7  billion  re- 
duction in  total  defense  category.  The 
Senate-passed  bill,  covering  only  28  per- 
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cent  of  the  total  defense  budget,  recom- 
mended a  $4.9  billion  reduction. 

The  conference  report  recommends  a 
$4.1  billion  reduction,  which  leaves  only 
$2.9  billion  to  be  taken  out  of  the  re- 
maining 72  percent  of  the  defense  budget 
not  covered  by  procurement  and  R.  &  D. 

Mr.  President,  the  remaining  defense 
categories  which  woUld  be  subject  to  re- 
duction to  accommodate  the  $2.9  billion 
would  include  military  construction,  al- 
ready cut  a  half-billion  dollars,  foreign 
aid,  certain  procurement  not  subject  to 
authorization,  all  military  O.  &  M.,  and  I 
may  say  for  my  distingiilshed  colleague 
from  Maine  all  manpower-associated  ac- 
counts, travel,  food,  and  medical,  pay 
and  allowances,  and  so  on. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations cut  military  O.  &  M.  and  military 
personnel  accounts  by  $2.3  billion  and 
the  authorization  biU  that  is  now  before 
us  sets  only  the  personnel  ceilings,  so  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  is 
within  the  budget  guidelines  and  assumes 
more  than  Its  proportionate  share  of  the 
budget  reduction,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  is  a  Member  of  our 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
unique  position  of  being  on  both  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Budget.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  very 
pleasant  spot  to  be  in  today. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  doing. 
I  think  he  is  pointing  out  things  in  the 
Chamber  that  should  be  pointed  out  and 
debated.  I  think  he  is  doing  it  not  only  on 
this  bill  but  on  other  bills.  I  encourage 
him  to  continue  because  I  think  it  is  be- 
ginning to  pay  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  are  de- 
bating and  giving  too  much  emphasis  to 
this  bill  as  compared  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution, and  we  are  not  giving  enough  em- 
phasis to  what  that  budget  resolution 
itself  did. 

In  May,  I  came  over  here  into  the 
Chamber  thinking  there  was  going  to  be 
a  rollcall  vote  and— this  is  certainly  no 
fault  of  the  Senator  from  Maine— there 
was  not  a  rollcall  vote  when  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  came  back  to  the 
Senate. 

That  budget  resolution,  as  it  pertains 
to  national  defense,  was  totally  irrespon- 
sible. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senators  why. 

The  Senate  in  its  budget  resolution 
had  $92.1  billion  in  outlays.  The  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  President's 
request  was  $2.8  billion.  The  conference 
report  came  back  with  $90.7  billion. 

That  figure  in  itself  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate. 

Let  me  tell  what  else  they  said,  and 
that  is  the  heart  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today.  The  conference  report 
had  a  $1.3  billion  difference  in  outlay 
reduction  more  than  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  defense  category. 


But  then  the  conferees  on  the  budget 
resolution  turned  around  and  said  that 
there  is  enough  money  in  this  outlay  fig- 
ure to  remove  the  recommended  5  per- 
cent pay  caps  that  the  President  has 
recommended.  Immediately  the  cash  reg- 
ister goes  up  by  $1.7  billion.  This  means 
that  there  was  not  $1.3  billion  difference 
In  the  conference  report  and  the  Senate 
resolution.  No,  that  was  not  what  it  was. 
It  was  a  $3.0  billion  cut  in  outlays. 

Anyone  knows  that  that  was  totally 
impossible. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  today  is 
taking  a  responsible  compromise  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  we  are 
comparing  It  to  a  defense  outlay  level  in 
the  first  resolution  that  was  absolutely 
unrealistic.  No  one  could  comply  with 
that. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out 
when  we  brought  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  bill  to  the  Chamber  that  if  we 
removed  the  pay  caps  it  was  going  to 
cause  trouble. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  as- 
sumed, as  he  now  assumes,  that  we  are 
going  to  remove  the  pay  caps  at  that 
time,  we  would  have  had  to  have  opposed 
the  original  Senate  bill  when  it  came 
through. 

This  is  nothing  new.  If  he  had  assimied, 
as  he  assumes  today  that  we  are  going 
to  remove  the  $1.7  billion  pay  caps,  then 
he  would  have  had  to  have  opposed  the 
bill  that  came  through  the  Senate  let 
alone  the  conference  report  that  came 
back. 

We  are  now  asked  to  choose  between 
a  responsible  authorization  conference 
report,  a  responsible  bill  that  met  the 
criteria,  and  the  assumptions  as  original- 
ly expressed  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. We  are  asked  to  choose  between  that 
and  what  I  defy  anyone  to  explain,  a  con- 
current resolution  that  cuts  $3.1  billion 
off  of  the  Defense  category  below  the 
Senate  recommendation. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  get  to  the 
Chamber  In  time  to  point  that  out  before 
the  budget  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
voice  vote.  I  made  a  speech  in  the  Record. 
I  told  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  and 
we  had  a  dialog  in  the  Chamber.  This  is 
nothing  new.  It  has  been  apparent  for  the 
last  6  weeks.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world 
we  can  cut  $3.1  billion  out  of  outlays. 

If  we  cut  as  much  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  says  we  have  to  cut  the  outlays, 
let  me  tell  the  Senators  what  it  is  going 
to  do.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  yield  me  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  tell  the  Senate  what 
we  are  going  to  do  in  this  "mission  im- 
possible" exercise.  To  make  these  budget 
guidelines  in  this  bill  without  considering 
the  other  70  percent  of  the  Defense 
budget,  we  will  have  to  go  back  and  knock 
out  every  new  ship.  We  will  have  to  knock 
out  every  new  airplane,  including  the 
B-1,  and  we  will  have  to  cut  about  700,000 
people  out  of  the  Defense  Department. 
That  is  what  we  will  do  if  we  take  an 
authorization  bill  of  approximately  $25 
billion  that  has  only  $8.5  billion  in  outlays 


and  try  to  reduce  it  by  $3  billion  more  in 
outlays. 

Unless  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee  staff  begin  to  relate 
the  difference  between  authorizations 
and  outlays,  we  cannot  have  a  respon- 
sible defense  budget  resolution. 

Before  the  vote  here  today,  I  hope  that 
out  of  this  exercise  there  will  be  enough 
understanding  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Budget  Committee  to 
realize  that  we  cannot  take  a  $8.5  billion 
outlay  bill,  which  this  is,  and  cut  half 
of  it,  without  destroying  the  defense  pro- 
gram. That  is  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  do  today. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  have  enough  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute,  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  say  that 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
stay  within  the  allocation  figure  of  the 
first  resolution  as  it  came  out  of  the 
conference  committee  is  if  we  have  the 
5  percent  pay  cap? 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  Senator  McClellan  and 
his  Appropriations  Committee  can  cut 
enough  out  to  really  come  within  the 
resolution.  If  we  do  not  have  that  5  per- 
cent pay  cap — and  I  am  not  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  that  now;  I  am  trying  to  give  the 
facts — if  we  do  not  have  that  and  just 
put  it  down  that  we  are  going  to  adhere 
to  the  first  resolution,  we  are  going  to 
knock  out  all  the  ships  and  airplanes  and 
are  going  to  lay  off  700,000  people. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  those  of  us  who  are 
prepared  to  support  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  now  realize  that  we 
are  really  talking  about  adhering  to  that 
figure,  that  we  had  better  be  willing  to 
talk  about  the  5-percent  cap. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  turn  it  around 
and  say  that  one  who  supports  the  5-per- 
cent cap  need  not  support  the  Senator's 
resolution;  because  if  the  5-percent  cap 
is  put  on,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  with- 
in the  realm  of  possibility  and  probabil- 
ity that  we  will  meet  the  original  outlay 
target.  So  one  who  is  for  the  5-percent 
pay  cap  is  against  Senator  Muskik's 
resolution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  we  are  going 
through  the  very  first  painfiil  exercise  of 
trying  to  discipline  oiurselves  within  the 
new  budget  process  that  we  are  trying 
out  this  year  and  which  will  be  In  effect 
next  year.  I  think  this  is  a  very  en- 
lightening exercise,  because  next  year 
we  will  find  that  we  have  to  conform. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  oppose  the  con 
ference  report  on  H.R.  6674,  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill.  I  do  this 
reluctantly  because  I  know  that  the  re- 
port is  the  product  of  a  long  and  diflScult 
struggle.  I  also  know  that  Senator 
Stennis,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  his 
fellow  conferees  won  significant  conces- 
sions from  the  House,  and  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  their  accomplishments. 
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I  am  compelled  to  oppose  ihe  report 
for  three  reasons: 

First,  If  the  report  is  adopteb  and  the 
programs  and  personnel  strengths  which 
are  Inherent  therein  are  fully  funded, 
it  would  threaten  the  overall  b^idget  tar- 
get which  the  Congress  adopteld  In  May. 
On  June  6,  the  Senate  approved  S.  920, 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  at  $25  billion  which  the  siiate  con- 
ferees took  to  conference.  The  pbl  which 
the  House  conferees  took  to  Conference 
was  $26.5  billion.  While  our  Senate  col- 
leagues did  yoeman  service  ih  cutting 
that  bill  to  $25.8  bUllon  in  the  oonf  erence 
report  before  us,  nonetheless,Tit  is  well 
above  S.  920  and  threatens  tke  overall 
budget  ceiling. 

Congress  approved  the  budg  tt  confer- 
ence report  In  May;  and,  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  we  stay  within  t  le  overall 
budget  celling  which  we  have  approved. 
Although  not  binding  this  year,  the  func- 
tional totals  within  the  budgiit  resolu- 
tion provide  a  useful  guide  sa  to  what 
the  nation  can  afford  this  year  and  what 
It  cannot.  S.  920  was  consistent  with  the 
budget  resolution.  However,  ii,  light  of 
the  $25.8  billion  which  the  procurement 
conference  report  includes,  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  adopted  by  the  Senat;.  we  will 
exceed  the  target  for  the  national  de- 
fense function  included  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

Second  is  the  need  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. In  reality,  all  our  bud  ret  needs 
are  in  competition.  I  do  not  be  ieve  that 
we  should  expend  resources  bey^ond  our 
real  needs  for  whatever  purpcse.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Nation  can  afford  and 
must  make  the  expenditures  necessary 
to  meet  its  national  security  ne<  ds.  How- 
ever, in  approving  S.  920  in  .  une,  the 
Senate  determined  that  $25.0  b  llicn  was 
adequate  to  meet  this  Nation's  security 
needs  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  expressing  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report,  let  me  make  cl<  ar  that  I 
am  not  voting  against  defense.  I  think 
that  the  maintenance  of  natioial  secu- 
rity is  one  of  the  major  challeng  es  facing 
America.  I  also  believe  the  Cong  -ess  must 
provide  for  a  strong  and  effective  na- 
tional security  program.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  national  security,  we  r  lust  con- 
tinue to  recognize  that  freedom  has  a 
substantial  price.  However,  in  iny  judg- 
ment, S.  920  which  I  strongly  j  upported 
and  which  the  Senate  approvec  in  June, 
provides  for  such  a  defen.se  pre  gram.  In 
the  interest  of  time,  I  will  not  reiterate 
the  details  of  my  statement  in  s  ipport  of 
S.  920.  However,  Mr.  Preside:  it  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement  of 
June  4  in  support  of  S.  920  be  included 
in  its  entirety  as  part  of  the  Rkccrd 
today  so  that  my  support  of  a  si  rong  na- 
tional defense  posture  is  crys^l  clear 
now  as  it  was  then. 

The  third  reason  for  which  I  oppose 
the  conference  report  is  becauje  of  the 
need  for  preservation  of  the  int  egrity  of 
the  new  congressional  budget  pj-ocess.  It 
is  essential  that  the  process  succeed  if  we 
are  to  bring  the  Federal  budg  ;t  under 
control  and  establish  national  )riorities 
consistent  with  the  Congresslonj  1  Budget 
Act  of  1974  from  which  the  neM'  process 
evolved.  I  recognize  that  we  are  in  a 
transition  period  in  implementog  the 


Budget  Control  Act.  The  process  will  not 
be  fully  implemented  imtil  next  year. 
But,  even  then,  its  effectiveness  will  de- 
pend upon  the  discipline,  individually 
and  collectively,  of  the  Congress  in  mak- 
ing the  process  work. 

This  is  the  first  significant  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  be  considered  in  Uie  national 
defense  budget  function,  since  the  new 
budget  process  got  underway.  This  is  not 
an  appropriations  bill,  nonetheless,  the 
bUl  covers  the  major  portion  of  the  de- 
fense function  and  sets  the  pattern  for 
the  spending  bills  that  will  follow.  It  is 
not  realistic  to  expect  that  the  program 
approved  here  can  be  significantly  cut  in 
the  appropriations  process.  If  we  are 
going  to  succeed  in  budget  reform  and 
gaining  tighter  control  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  following  a  policy  of  sound 
fiscal  responsibility,  I  believe  we  must 
hold  the  line  on  the  budget  target.  If  our 
actions  on  this  bill  set  the  wrong  pat- 
tern, we  will  be  engulfed  by  a  flood  of 
bills  whose  individual  budget  impact  may 
not  be  much,  but  which  collectively  will 
greatly  exceed  the  overall  budget  target 
and  give  us  an  impossible  task  in  October 
in  considering  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  is  a  tough  call,  but  we  are  asked  to 
make  tough  calls  and  critical  choices. 
That  is  a  statement  we  hear  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  all  the  time,  until  we  get 
right  down  to  dealing  with  a  budget  or 
an  appropriation  or  an  authorization  bill 
that  has  to  do  with  some  particular 
phase,  and  then  we  seem  to  forget  that 
we  have  to  make  these  tough  choices. 

Because  of  their  budget  impact,  I  have 
had  to  make  other  such  decisions  in 
voting  against  bills  whose  cause  I  sup- 
ported. I  believe  that  we  must  have  a 
standard  against  which  to  measure  these 
bills  which  come  before  us.  Despite  what 
some  consider  to  be  inherent  limitations 
of  the  newly-emerging  congressional 
budget  scorekeeping  system,  it  is  the  best 
we  have.  And,  one  good  standard  is  the 
budget  resolution  which  not  only  provides 
target  ceihngs  for  Federal  spending,  but 
also  reflects  the  priorities  for  the  nation 
which  the  Congress  approved  in  May, 
and  which  Congress  must  affirm  or 
change  by  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  in  October. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  that  this  ex- 
pression of  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  should  in  no  way  be  Interpreted  as 
being  critical  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senate 
conferees.  To  the  contrary,  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  their  impres- 
sive accomplishments,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  The  Senate  conferees  made 
significant  cuts  in  the  larger  House  bill, 
but  they  were  unable  to  eliminate  all  of 
the  excess  spending.  In  opposing  this  bill, 
I  intend  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Senate  conferees  in  returning  to  a  new 
conference  on  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill,  and  in  developing  a 
conference  report  which  Is  more  in  line 
with  S.  920. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity provided  by  this  debate  on  the  de- 
fense program  and  policies.  Nothing  is 
more  fundamental  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate  than  consideration  of  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  Under  our  Con- 


stitution, the  Government's  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  Nation's  se- 
curity is  shared  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  And  from  the  beginning, 
Congress  has  exerted  a  strong  influence 
in  such  matters. 

This  subject  is  timely  and  signifi- 
cant for  several  reasons.  First,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  defense  budget  and  Ita 
relationship  to  the  total  Federal  budget. 
Second,  because  of  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  defense.  Maintenance  of  na- 
tional security  is  one  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges facing  America.  The  problems  of 
security  were  relatively  simple  in  earlier 
times.  But  today,  with  weapons  that 
provide  nations  the  capability  of  de- 
stroying each  other,  national  security  Is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  everyone — not 
just  a  few.  It  is  important  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  defense 
program.  The  f  oriun  which  Is  offered  here 
will  enable  us  to  do  just  that.  If  there  are 
to  be  differences  among  us,  it  Is  better 
that  they  be  differences  in  judgments 
and  not  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
judgments  are  drawn. 

It  is  Congress  who  must  set  the  funda- 
mental priorities  and  validate  or  reject 
the  underlying  assumptions  upon  which 
defense  legislation  Is  written.  However, 
our  Nation's  defense  needs  are  not  deter- 
mined by  what  we  would  wish  but  by 
the  InternatlonEil  environment  and 
threats  posed  by  potential  adversaries  to 
our  ability  to  defend  our  national  and 
international  Interest.  I  would  caution 
against  precipitous  action.  Our  natlonsil 
security  is  not  something  which  has 
been  erected  heedlessly,  or  hastily.  It  is 
the  product  of  years  of  study,  experience, 
and  the  culmination  of  actions  Initiated 
a  long  time  ago. 

In  considering  this  bill  I  could  not  help 
but  reflect  on  the  world  situation  and 
on  the  state  of  our  economy  at  home.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  attempted  to  develop  some 
criteria  which  would  be  useful  to  me  in 
analyzing  this  resolution.  Stated  in  the 
simplest  terms,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  provide  for  a  national  security 
program  which  would :  sissure  a  U.S.  de- 
fense posture  that  maintains  a  credible 
military  balance  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  deterrence  and  parity;  retain  a 
choice  of  options  to  respond  to  military 
threat  contingencies;  enable  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  play  a  strong  role  in 
NATO;  maintain  a  position  of  strength 
for  SALT  or  other  negotiations;  con- 
tinue our  technological  excellence  and 
leadership  In  R.  &  D.;  lead  to  further 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  DOD, 
and  provide  defense  at  a  price  that  we 
cah  afford. 

The  world  scene  Is  not  conforming.  In 
the  Middle  East,  in  the  absence  of  a 
settlement,  we  see  an  uneasy  peace 
which  could  explode  into  war  at  any  time. 
The  situation  in  Portugal  and  the  diffi- 
culties between  Greece  and  Turkey  have 
been  cause  for  concern.  Despite  detente 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in 
SALT  talks,  the  Soviet  military  strength 
remains  strong  and  there  are  Indications 
that  it  is  gradually  Increasing.  In  Asia, 
our  efforts  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam 
have  recently  drawn  to  a  close.  Our 
activities  in  Laos  have  been  rolled  up 
hastily,  and  our  forces  In  Thailand  are 
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being  withdrawn.  The  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment has  announced  a  review  of  the 
bilateral  security  arrangements  which 
exist  with  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  giving  way  to  an  acrimoni- 
ous postmortem,  we  should  refocus  our 
national  view  toward  the  blunt  realities 
facing  us  in  the  world  today  and  on 
prudent  measures  to  meet  them.  Since 
the  fall  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  there 
has  been  much  talk  about  what  some 
perceive  to  be  the  demise  of  our  position 
of  strength  In  the  world.  Some  see  these 
reversals  as  adverse  reflections  on  our 
own  military  might,  as  a  question  of  our 
national  will.  Some  assert  that  the 
United  States  is  fast  becoming  a  second- 
rate  power  in  the  world.  I  do  not  share 
that  pessimistic  appraisal. 

However,  we  live  in  a  dynamic  world. 
Not  many  years  ago,  the  United  States 
enjoyed  virtually  a  strategic  monopoly 
vis-a-vis  any  potential  adversary.  That 
changed  to  a  position  of  U.S.  superiority 
and  has  evolved  to  the  present  status  of 
relative  parity  which  should  be  main- 
tained if  we  do  not  wish  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  inferiority. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  major 
conflict  is  unthinkable  today  because  of 
nuclear  weapons.  I  agree  it  should  be. 
But  I  submit  that  the  causes  of  war  are 
not  limited  to  the  state  of  military  tech- 
nology but  are  largely  determined  by 
the  state  of  mind  of  human  beings,  the 
Imperfect  nature  of  mortal  man.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  reminds  us  that  "human 
nature  will  not  change."  Despite  our  own 
previous  isolationism  and  our  desire  for 
peace,  we  have  been  involved  in  9 
major  wars  and  more  than  100  cam- 
paigns and  expeditions  in  the  nearly 
200  yeais  of  our  existence.  I  am  not  as- 
sailing that  wars  are  inevitable. 

But  no  one  In  America  or  in  the  world 
can  be  certain  that  our  Nation  has  seen 
the  last  of  war.  History  teaches  that  for- 
mer societies  not  attending  to  their  own 
defense  soon  found  that  their  neighbors 
did. 

Some  have  grown  tired  of  our  respon- 
sibilities as  a  major  world  leader,  and 
long  to  return  to  the  days  of  yesteryear. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  neither  realistic 
nor  possible.  We  can  not  take  "time 
out,"  we  must  continue  our  search  for 
peace  while  maintaining  the  armor  of 
strength.  General  Omar  Bradley  said: 

Peace  can  be  lost  by  timid  world  leader- 
ship and  by  the  premature  abandonment  of 
oiir  armed  strength.  It  can  be  lost  when  a 
nation's  self-interest  !s  permitted  to  smother 
Its  world  role.  .  .  .  Above  all,  the  easiest  way 
to  lo?e  peace  Is  to  lose  It  by  default,  by  re- 
treating behind  our  walls  to  live  In  danger- 
ous Isolation. 

Our  national  defense  must  be  based 
on  broad  and  continuing  national  inter- 
ests in  the  ever-changing  world  environ- 
ment. If  we  are  to  maintain  national  se- 
curity, we  must  continue  to  recognize 
that  freedom  has  a  substantial  price — the 
maintenance  of  a  credible  military  bal- 
ance with  potential  adversaries.  If  we 
are  to  give  uo  that  balance,  we  should 
do  it  consciously  recognizing  the  full 
consequences  on  the  type  of  society  we 
enjoy  here  in  America  in  association 
with  other  free  states  of  the  world. 


This  debate  occurs  on  the  eve  of  the 
31st  anniversary  of  the  D-day  op- 
eration in  Europe,  June  6,  1944,  which 
resulted  in  the  liberation  of  millions  of 
people  that  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble without  the  U.S.  efforts.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  U.S.  national  defense  pos- 
ture has  been  a  cornerstone  of  security 
in  the  world  for  the  ensuing  third  of  a 
century.  I  think  the  latter  point  is  sig- 
nificant to  our  consideration  today. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  nec- 
essary changes,  and  progress  should  be 
welcomed.  However,  change  for  change 
sake  should  be  avoided.  Not  all  change 
Is  progress.  This  Is  not  the  time  for  a 
massive  Infusion  of  funds  into  defense 
which  would  be  wasteful  and  is  likely  to 
be  interpreted  abroad  as  a  knee-jerk  re- 
action of  a  nation  that  is  not  confident 
of  its  strength;  nor  is  it  the  time  for  dis- 
mantling the  structure  or  a  radical 
change  in  policies  which  could  create  a 
great  shock  wave.  It  would  be  imprudent 
to  act  on  national  security  in  a  way  that 
would  lend  support  to  any  illusions  that 
we  are  retreating  from  the  world.  We 
cannot  afford  to  signal  a  lack  of  resolve 
if  hopes  for  mutual  negotiated  reduc- 
tions in  East  and  West  arms  levels  are 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Looking  briefly  at  the  domestic  scene, 
there  is  need  to  arrest  the  economic  slide, 
turn  the  economy  around,  and  get  the 
unemployed  back  to  work.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  pre- 
sented the  first  concurrent  resolution 
which  was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Senate.  In  preparing  the  report,  cover- 
ing defense  and  other  budget  fimctions, 
the  committee  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings and  considered  a  multitude  of  re- 
quests and  recommendations  to  develop 
priorities  as  a  basis  for  determining  tar- 
get spending  ceilings.  In  reality,  all  our 
budget  needs  are  in  competition.  How- 
ever, the  committee  concluded  that  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1976  should  pro- 
vide "fimds  for  national  security,  edu- 
cation, health  care,  pen.sIons,  and  other 
established  programs  which  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  would  need  regard- 
less of  the  state  of  the  economy."  In 
other  words,  the  committee  said  that  na- 
tional security  is  among  the.se  first  prior- 
ity needs  to  be  fulfilled.  Moreover,  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  conference 
report  included  funds  for  all  of  these 
activities  along  with  other  programs  de- 
.«5igned  to  reduce  imemplovment,  counter 
the  effects  of  recession,  and  stimulate 
economic  recovery. 

V/e  must  re.'^olve  our  domestic  prob- 
lems— for  example,  unemp'oj'^ment,  in- 
fiation  and  recession — and  these  prob- 
lems are  not  automatically  solved  by  an 
effective  national  security  program.  Put 
without  such  a  climate,  how  can  we  be 
assured  of  the  opportiinity  to  even  work 
toward  solution  of  such  other  problems. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  expend  re- 
sources beyond  our  real  needs  for  what- 
ever purpose.  However,  consistent  with 
the  Budget  Committee's  conclusion,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Nation  can  afford  and  must 
make  the  expenditures  necessary  to  meet 
its  security  needs. 

Now,  turning  to  the  bill  before  us. 
First,  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 


the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  the  excellent  report  on  the  defense 
bill.  It  is  obvious  that  the  committee  and 
its  staff  have  worked  long  and  hard  in 
critically  analyzing  the  subject  matter 
and  presenting  the  bill.  Particularly  wel- 
come are  the  moves  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, charging  the  Department  of 
Defense — DOD — to  furnish  several  sig- 
nificant studies  and  reports  to  Insure 
better  availabiUty  of  Information  for  the 
Congress. 

Considering  this  legislation  against 
the  criteria  outlined,  my  reaction  was 
favorable.  Let  me  hlghhght  just  a  few 
examples  from  the  bill  and  accompany- 
ing report.  It:  First,  maintains  a  "fimda- 
mental  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
deterrence  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
United  State.s-U.S.S.R.  strategic  balance 
based  upon  parity;  second,  retains  vari- 
ous options  by  continuing  the  triad  of 
strategic  forces  and  strengthening  our 
conventional  forces;  third,  maintains  a 
"strong,  steady  commitment"  to  N.ATO 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  continued  con- 
version of  support  units  to  combat  units; 
fourth,  provides  for  insuring  "a  continu- 
ing and  vigorous  technology  base  both 
in  Government  and  In  industry";  fifth, 
recommends  strategic  initiatives  "con- 
sistent with  and  largely  a  continuation 
and  natural  outgrowth  of  the  programs 
authori'^.ed"  previously:  and,  sixth,  main- 
tains a  position  of  strength  for  SALT 
negotiations — for  example,  it  provides 
for  procurement  of  50  Minuteman  ni 
ICBM  operational  test  mLssiles  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  Minuteman  force  mod- 
ernization program  which  Improves  In- 
silo  survivability.  Keeping  the  produc- 
tion lin°  open  as  a  SALT  option  is  par- 
ticularly attractive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  has 
recogni-^ed  the  need  for  DOD  to  improve 
its  management  to  make  better  use  of 
the  resources  which  Congress  has  pro- 
vided. For  example,  the  report:  First, 
reflects  the  need  for  DOD  to  make  great- 
er efforts  "to  determine  what  weapons 
are  needed — be  more  selective  in  its 
priorities  and  choices,  and  more  effec- 
tive" in  managing  its  programs;  second, 
urges  DOD  to  "emphasize  those  weapons 
systems  and  technology  programs  which 
are  critical  to  the  Juture  survival  of  the 
Nation";  third,  highlights  the  need  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  more 
guidance  to  the  services  regarding  "the 
inflation/escalation  problem"  in  con- 
tracts; fourth,  reduces  the  military  and 
civilian  strength  a  total  of  41,300;  fifth, 
approves  a  fourth  B-1  bomber  but  de- 
letes production/related  funding;  sixth, 
requires  DOD  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  developing  an  alternative  bomber  to 
meet  a  1990  IOC;  and,  seventh,  directs 
DOD  to  study  alternative  fca'^ing  arrange- 
ments and  force  levels  in  the  Pacific. 

I  support  the  committee's  declared  in- 
tention to  keep  "the  pressure  on"  DOD 
to  effect  further  improvements. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$25  billion  for  this  bill,  a  reduction  of 
$4.8  billion  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest. This  is  a  sizable  cut.  However, 
I  believe  the  amount  recommended — $25 
billion — provides  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
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all  of  the  Nation's  essential  def  etase  needs 
in  the  areas  covered  by  this  bill. 

Congress  approved  the  budget  resolu- 
tion conference  report  on  May  14. 1  think 
it  is  essential  that  we  stay  wothin  the 
overall  ceiling  we  have  approved.  Al- 
though not  binding  this  year,  ihe  func- 
tional totals  provide  a  useful  i  guide  to 
what  the  Nation  can  afford  this  year 
and  what  it  cannot.  Their  adaption  by 
the  Senate  would  greatly  facilitate 
budget  control.  The  bill  (S.  92  0)  before 
us  appears  consistent  with  the  confer- 
ence report. 

If  we  were  the  artist,  each  oi  us  might 
paint  this  bill  a  little  differentii'.  For  ex- 
ample, it  does  not  precisely  square  with 
my  own  views  in  every  detail!  But  like 
the  other  bills  which  come  before  us,  it 
is  a  product  of  the  legislative  process  and 
reflects  the  give-and-take  which  is  char- 
acteristic. In  my  view,  howev»,  the  bill 
offers  a  reasonable  balance  between  what 
we  can  afford  and  what  we  must  spend 
to  maintain  a  strong  nationall  security 
posture,  provides  a  responsible  strategy 
for  meeting  the  Nation's  secuiity  needs 
as  they  are  foreseen  at  this  ti^ie,  and  is 
deserving  of  our  support. 

This  debate  offers  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  identify  issues  and  problems 
leading  to  decisions  for  improving  de- 
fense, but  it  is  useful  to  remenber  that 
national  security  is  a  continuous  proc- 
ess. It  was  not  built  in  1  wee  c.  It  can- 
not be  re-created  or  changed  <  Irastically 
In  1  week,  without  seriously  damaging 
our  national  security,  forcini;  tremen- 


dous waste  and  InefiQciencies 
gering  an  avalanche  of  react 
could  convey  the  wrong  signal 


ture  the  stability  of  the  strajtegic  bal- 
ance. 

This  Nation  is  nearing  the  *nd  of  200 
years  of  mankind's  most  successful  ex 
periment  in  democratic  goven  ment  and 
personal  freedom.  Adequate  se  curity  has 
been  a  requisite  of  this  experiei  ice.  To  as- 
sure such  opportimities  for  (ur  future 
generations,  in  acting  on  this  )bill,  let  us 
keep  the  American  ship  of  state  moving 
forward  on  a  secure  and  steady  course 

Mr.  President,  because  of  this  dialog 
today  and  this  debate  on  the  f  oor  of  the 
Senate,  I  believe  the  Senate  now  faces 
the  stem  reality  of  keeping  'lathin  the 
budget  targets  which  we  set  f o  •  ourselves 
in  May  and  which  we  must  obs  erve  when 
we  come  back  with  our  concurrent  res 
olution  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presideht.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  f^om  Cali- 
fornia.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER!  The  Sen 
ator  from  California  has  2  m  nutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Presidert,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sfrvices,  for 
yielding  me  2  minutes 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  motion  Is  to  adopt. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  intend  to  vo  te  to  adopt 
the  conference  report.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  its  support  not  because  I  disagree 
with  my  distinguished  coUefigues  who 
believe  that  the  defense  pitocurement 
budget  is  too  high,  but  because  I  believe 
that  a  disapproval  of  this  conference  re 
port  will  be  an  ineffective  mechanism  for 
achieving  further  budget  rec^uctions  at 
this  time. 


and  trig- 
on  which 
and  rup- 


I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Budget 
Committee  is  performing  an  extremely 
valuable  service,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  country  but  also  to  Congress,  by 
establishing  guidelines  for  us.  But  what 
we  are  talking  here  is  an  authorization, 
an  authorization  which  has  taken  two 
months  in  conference  to  work  out  and 
which  represents  an  equitable  agreement 
midway  between  two  opposing  sides. 
The  House  voted  overwhelmingly  the 
day  before  yesterday  to  accept  the 
conference  report.  Considering  the  mar- 
gin for  passage  In  the  House,  I  believe 
that  sending  this  bill  back  to  conference 
would  achieve  Uttle  more  than  a  further 
delay  in  its  consideration.  The  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  attacking  the  defense 
budget  will  come  before  the  House  and 
Senate  later  this  year  in  the  form  of  the 
defense  appropriations  measure.  It  is 
there  that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
should  concentrate  their  attention. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Maine  that 
when  this  matter  comes  up  in  the  appro- 
priations process,  I  am  certainly  going  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  Budget  Committee 
and  its  views  on  what  a  reasonable  cell- 
ing should  be.  I  may  remind  him  that 
during  this  year's  debate  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill  I  voted  in  favor  of  $2 
billion  in  cuts  over  and  above  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  recommendation  of 
a  $5  billion  reduction.  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Cranston-Symington  ceiling 
amendment.  I  opposed  millions  of  dollars 
for  counterforce  development.  I  voted  to 
delete  $500  million  for  the  AWACS  pro- 
gram. And  I  am  prepared  to  fight  again 
for  reductions  in  the  defense  budget 
which  I  believe  taxes  all  too  great  a  por- 
tion of  this  Nation's  precious  resources. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  reopening  in  any  new  con- 
ference issues  which  were  debated  for 
days  on  the  floor  of  this  body  and  for  over 
2  months  in  a  previous  conference — is- 
sues which  will  be  debated  again  in  Octo- 
ber or  November. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  us  now  to  reject 
the  report  and  spend  more  months  in  dis- 
pute with  the  House  not  only  will  en- 
danger some  very  important  weapons  sys- 
tems, such  as  the  B-1  bomber,  which  I 
believe  is  tremendously  important,  but 
will  also  add  further  to  the  costs  of  the 
weapons  systems  themselves.  In  the  B-1 
program,  for  example,  inflation  alone 
over  the  last  5  years  has  added  $10  bil- 
lion in  program  costs.  It  was  not  poor 
management  that  made  the  B-1  a  $20- 
biUion  weapons  system,  it  was  delay — de- 
lay such  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  is  proposing  today.  If  this  confer- 
ence report  is  defeated,  we  may  save  $300 
million  now  at  a  cost  of  billions  tomor- 
row. That  is  just  not  good  economics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  intelligent  to  do  the  axing  in  this 
way  at  this  time.  We  shall  have  another 
opportunity  when  the  appropriations 
bill  is  going  to  be  on  the  floor.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  spe- 
cific weapons  systems  and  be  able  to  pick 
out  areas  where  we  want  to  support  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  want 
to  reject  their  proposals. 


I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  said,  that  there  is  a  possibility— 
not  only  a  possibility  but  a  great  likeli- 
hood— that  we  shall  stay  within  the 
budget  guidelines  when  that  appropria- 
tions bill  comes  to  the  floor.  We  can  do  It 
in  a  number  of  different  ways,  and  I  will 
support  the  Budget  Committee  on  those 
efforts. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  In  this  au- 
thorization bill,  where  so  much  time  has 
gone  Into  getting  the  conference  report, 
itis  wise  to  reject  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  that  the  Senators  take 
their  seats  and,  if  they  want  to  converse, 
that  they  go  to  the  cloakroom.  The  Chair 
requests  that  the  Senate  will  come  to 
order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall)  . 

Mr.  BEALX,.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  say — reluctantly — be- 
cause I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
STENNIS,  and  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
in  assuring  that  our  national  defense 
posture  has  been  adequate. 

I  have  long  felt  that  one  of  our  high- 
est priorities  should  be  that  of  funding 
for  the  Armed  Forces.  The  protection  of 
our  freedoms,  Indeed  the  preservation 
of  the  very  structure  of  our  free  Govern- 
ment can  only  be  accomplished  from  a 
position  of  military  strength.  Since  com- 
ing to  this  body,  I  have  supported  every 
military  procurement  bill  because  of  my 
strong  feeling  about  the  high  priority 
that  national  defense  expenditures  must 
have  within  the  appropriation  process. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  a  few  minutes  ago,  spoke 
of  the  nutrition  program.  Certainly  in 
any  society  and  particularly  in  one  as 
affluent  as  ours,  proper  nutrition  for  all 
of  our  people  should  receive  very  high 
priority.  We  have  done  that  in  the  nutri- 
tion legislation.  But,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  conference  report  of  nutrition  was 
before  us  today,  I  would  have  to  approve 
it  for  the  same  reasons  that  I  am  op- 
posing the  military  procurement  con- 
ference report. 

They  both  exceed  the  limitations  es- 
tablished in  the  budget  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  our  highest  priority  must  be 
fiscal  integrity.  It  is  only  through  re- 
sponsible budget  practices  that,  we  can, 
in  the  long  run,  reach  our  goal  of  finding 
adequately  for  our  needs  in  every  area 
of  national  importance. 

The  most  important  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility vested  in  the  Congress  is 
that  of  appropriating  money  for  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Budget  Committee  met,  estab- 
lished last  year  to  enable  Congress  to 
carry  out  this  responsibility  in  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  manner. 

The  Budget  Committee  met,  estab- 
lished budget  recommendations  and  pri- 
orities and  these  were  sent  to  the  Senate 
floor  where  they  were  conflrmed  through 
passage  of  the  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

That  resolution  established  priority  for 
expenditures  within  the  framework  of 
the   most   important   priority — that   of 
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keeping  the  Federal  deficit  within  man- 
ageable limits. 

The  viability  of  the  new  budget  proc- 
ess depends  on  our  ability  to  stay  within 
the  limitation  we  established  for  our- 
selves earlier  this  year. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President, 
none  of  the  priorities  we  have  established 
will  be  achievable  if  we  allow  our  real 
gains  to  be  consumed  by  inflation.  Mr. 
President,  deficits  larger  than  one  con- 
templated in  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution can  only  lead  to  an  unacceptable 
rate  of  infiation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  a  vote  against 
the  conference  report  so  that  the  con- 
ferees can  go  back  to  negotiating  with 
the  House  to  bring  the  authorization 
within  the  limits  originally  established 
by  the  Senate  passing  the  conciu-rent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  to  yield  me  10  sec- 
onds for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 


REFERRAL  OF  BILL^-S.  5 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  5  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary ;  that  the  committees  shall 
have  until  September  15  to  file  their  re- 
ports thereon;  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  shall  limit 
its  consideration  to  title  I  of  S.  5  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  limit 
its  consideration  to  section  202  of  title 
II  of  S.  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1976— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6674)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  the  period  of  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

I  should  like  to  address  these  remarks 
to  the  Senate,  but  principally  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia,  who 
has  talked  about  what  the  budget  resolu- 
tion did  in  this  particular  target  area  as 
it  applies  to  military  commitment. 

Let  me  say  that  as  far  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
change  the  entire  scenario,  if  we  tried  to 
keep  the  Senate  budget  figures  and  not 
impose  the  5-percent  caps.  I  sun  not  sure 
the  Senator  is  exactly  right.  But  cer- 
tainly, I  agree  with  him  that  there  would 


be  some  kind  of  rather  disastrous  effect 
if  we  do  not  put  the  caps  on. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  I  am,  none- 
theless, going  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Maine  today,  because  it  appears 
to  me  that  that  budget  resolution  Is 
right  when  it  implies  that  the  only  way 
we  can  meet  this  and  do  Justice  to 
R.  &  D.  and  troop  levels  and  new  types 
of  equipment  needed  is  if  we  impose 
the  caps.  I  think  implicit  in  his  remarks 
are  that  if  we  did,  at  some  point  in 
time,  in  another  process  in  this  body, 
impose  them,  then.  Indeed,  we  could  do 
justice  to  the  troop  level  and  justice  to 
the  R.  &  D.  program  which  he  helped 
us  so  much  to  try  to  understand  in  ttie 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  However,  ft 
appears  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  keep 
the  heat  on  in  terms  of  looking  down 
the  line  to  putting  those  caps  on  as  one 
alternative,  or  acknowledging  that  when 
we  decide  not  to,  we  are  going  to  break 
the  budget  by  about  $1.8  billion  and  let 
everyone  know  that,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  chance  of  coming  in  within 
the  9.7  outlays  for  this  year.  It  is  for 
that  reason 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  an  additional  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  an  additional 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  understand  my  reason- 
ing in  that  regard,  because  I  agree  we 
cannot  fit  them  all  in.  I  do  not  think 
the  way  to  keep  the  heat  on  for  the  next 
venture  in  what  we  are  going  to  spend, 
and  the  caps,  is  to  do  anything  other 
than  to  assume,  for  right  now,  that  they 
are  on. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator, 
just  in  brief  reply,  if  the  Senate  assumes 
that  this  bill  must  bear  the  burden  of 
raising  the  pay  caps  and  if  it  Is  the 
instruction  of  this  body  for  our  commit- 
tee to  assume  that,  we  cannot  have  a 
military  authorization  bill  this  year. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  3^eld 
me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  respect  what  the  Sena- 
tors are  doing  on  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  am  for  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  exercise. 
But  if  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  op- 
poses this,  they  should  tell  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  how  much  they  want 
to  cut  and  what  the  assumptions  are. 
The  only  figures  we  have  heard  are  the 
$5  billion  and  the  $4  billion  over  the 
targets.  How  much  does  the  committee 
want  to  cut  this  bill?  What  would  make 
the  Senator  vote  for  this  bill?  What 
level? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  U  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  answer  a  question  for  me, 
how  can  we  bring  the  proper  issue  to 
Congress  of  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
the  lids  on  or  not  and  then  let  him  pass 
on  this  bill?  If  he  will  answer  that  for 
me,  I  think  we  are  in  business  and  he  will 
not  have  any  argimient. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  answer  the  Senator 
this  way :  we  cannot  have  a  military  bill 
under  the  deflnition  the  Senator  has  just 
given  before  we  vote  on  the  pay  caps  In 
October.  This  means  the  authorization 
bill  is  finished.  If  that  is  the  criterion  the 


Budget  Committee  is  imposing,  let  us 
make  it  clear  and  not  go  back  and  sit 
down  and  talk  to  the  House.  We  cannot 
have  an  authorization  bill  until  the  Sen- 
ate decides  this  question  of  pay  cap. 
There  is  no  way  In  the  world  we  can  have 
an  authorization  bill  until  we  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  on  the  pay  caps. 

Mr.  DOMENK^.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  propose  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  on  the  pay  caps  and 
this  body  makes  that  decision,  I  assure 
him  it  win  affect  my  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
because  the  committee  is  imposing  an 
impossible  situation  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee — a  mission  impossible. 
The  Budget  Committee  is  the  one  assum- 
ing the  pay  caps  are  going  to  be  taken  off. 
If  they  want  to  resolve  that  question,  I 
think  a  resolution  is  the  way  to  go. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
to  clarify  that  point. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  made  no 
assumptions  with  respect  to  pay  caps. 
The  House  did,  and  took  a  vote  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. We  are  not  a  line  item  committee,  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  well  knows.  We 
cannot  put  all  the  pieces  together  in  one 
legislative  package.  The  best  that  we  can 
do  is  set  our  targets  to  begin  with,  then 
try  to  follow  the  road  down  through  the 
process,  giving  and  taking,  and  avoiding 
serious  risks,  knowing  that  other  deci- 
sions are  coming  down  the  road,  and  pre- 
paring ourselves  to  take  them.  We  cannot 
do  it  all  at  once,  as  the  Senator  would 
have  us  do  on  the  defense  function 
today. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  answer 
one  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  limited  on  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  want  to  find  out  what  fig- 
ure the  Senator  from  Maine  would  sup- 
port this  bill  on.  What  is  he  telling  us  to 
do?  What  figure  does  he  want  us  to  come 
back  with  so  we  can  sign  off  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  my  view  is. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  Is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  you  have  the  Sen- 
ate bill  as  of  the  time  we  passed  the  Sen- 
ate bill  it  was  within  the  guidelines.  Now, 
some  things  have  happened  that  make  it 
higher.  The  Senator  asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  had  not  interrupted;  I 
just  raised  my  hands. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  are  we  on  the  time 
question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator still  has  30  seconds. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  had  30  seconds. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  still  have  these  ques- 
tions. As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  cap 
decision  has  not  been  made. 

The  Senators,  if  they  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report,  ought  to  understand  they 
are  making  a  commitment  to  that  kind 
of  a  cut  down  the  road  somewhere  or  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  have  got  to 
consider  authorizing  additional  sales 
from  the  strategic  stockpile,  now  an  im- 
possibility. Maybe  it  will  become  a  possi- 
bility. If  the  Senate  approves  the  confer- 
ence report. 

So  these  kinds  of   things  are  being 
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flagged  here  today  and,  depe:  idlng  upon 
what  decision  is  made,  the  appropriate 
committees  will  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ..  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  ml  lute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yield  it  to  he  Senator 
from  Georgia  because  I  am  nc  t  sure  I  am 
so  friendly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  minute  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  must  go  along.  I  yiel  1 1  minute. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  What  crit*  Tia  did  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  use? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  fro  m  Georgia, 
when  we  had  this  bill  on  th ;  floor,  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  from  \  aine  when 
he  said 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  mean  tiis  current 
biU. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  going  to  inswer  the 
Senator's  question.  He  said  we  were  with- 
in the  limit  of  this  bill,  and  h  i  said  if  we 
remove  the  pay  caps,  we  are  not  within 
the  limit.  Now  he  is  saying  w  j  are  going 
to  remove  the  pay  caps,  anc  so  this  is 
over.  So  if  this  same  crlterii,  had  been 
used  on  the  floor  of  the  Senat  >,  when  the 
Senate  bill  came  up,  it  shoulc  have  been 
opposed  by  the  Budget  Com  nittee.  We 
have  shifted  criteria. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  What  are  the  criteria 
the  Senator  uses  for  this  conference  to 
report  to  the  Senate  as  his  ciiteria? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  criteria  ar<  if  the  pay 
cap  is  removed  and  must  be  ofifset  in 
this  bill,  there  is  no  way  in  the  world 
you  can  have  an  authorizatic  n  bill  that 
Is  within  the  Budget  Committee  limits. 
I  agree  completely  with  tie  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senat  or  assumes 
this  bill  has  a  pay  cap  In  it;  L  that  what 
the  Senator  Is  assumMg? 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  bill  says  jf  the  mili- 
tary pay  has  caps  on  it.  if  he  Senate 
and  the  Congress  approve  tie  civilian 
pay  caps 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  wh  it  the  Sen- 
ator assumes,  so  you  have  got  a  balanced 
blU. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  got  a  ba  anced  bill. 
There  is  no  balanced  bill  if  we  do  not 
have  pay  caps  and  must  ofifs<  t  that  cost 
in  this  bill.  I  agree  with  tlie  Senator 
from  Maine  on  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Let  us  get  right  down  to  the  meat  in 
the  coconut,  Mr.  President. 

These  criteria  now,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Members,  th>se  criteria 
laid  down  by  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  Senate,  we  fully  met  th&n.  We  met 
them  with  the  bill  we  brought  back  here, 
unless  we  let  the  Budget  Committee  go 
Into  all  these  new  fields,  chari  ;ing  us,  for 
instance,  about  the  manpo^;  er  cost.  I 
never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidei.t,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  not  rl|  :ht  now.  I 
never  heard  of  all  these  mani  ower  costs 
being  included  in  this  formuli.  You  can 
meet  his  formula — we  have  gjt  the  cal- 
culations here — if  you  reduce  iie  outlays 
that  we  have  gotten  here  by  !  2.1  billion. 
But  that  will  cut  off  1  milliun  men.  If 
you  just  want  to  take  a  milli(  m  of  them 
out,  according  to  these  calculi  tions,  that 
is  the  way  you  can  do  it,    mt  of  the 
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uniformed  or  civilians  or  a  combination 
of  both.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  ad- 
vised we  will  have  to  do.  Those  are  the 
realities  of  things. 

We  are  talking  about  pay  caps  and  all. 
No  one  knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  that,  but  they  are  asking  that  we  as- 
sume the  worst  will  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  The  2  minutes  of  the  Senator 
have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute.  So  we  have  got  to  get  down  to 
the  realities  at  some  time. 

This  matter  now  of  forcing  the  House — 
let  me  repeat,  of  forcing  the  House — to 
go  in  imder  the  budget  standards,  why, 
they  did  not  refer  to  the  standards  ever. 
We  did  but  they  never  did.  That  body, 
as  a  whole,  voted  a  day  or  two  ago,  I 
believe  It  was,  348  to  60  to  support  this 
conference  report.  I  do  not  believe,  with 
their  attitude  and  that  vote  behind  them, 
that  they  will  give  a  conference  on  this 
matter — maybe  not  for  60  days.  We  are 
headed  right  into  the  Idea  here  of  a 
continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Let  us  look  at  the  reahtles  now.  We 
face  a  continuing  resolution  and  that 
means  no  new  starts  for  all  the  planes 
that  are  needed,  felt  to  be  needed  and 
voted  on  in  this  Chamber;  no  new  starts 
for  ships,  large  and  small,  that  have 
been  examined  and  approved  over  and 
over,  and  voted  for  on  the  floor;  and  it 
is  going  to  mean  eliminating  about  15 
percent  more  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  memoran- 
dum of  Navy  fleet  modernization  and  a 
table  showiiig  the  nimiber  of  ships  we 
have  been  bixilding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Navy  Fleet  Modernization  Problem 

As  a  result  of  reduced  finding  during  the 
Vietnam  war  years,  modernization  of  the 
Navy  fleet   was   neglected. 

In  1964,  the  Navy  fleet  consisted  of  over 
900  ships  with  an  average  age  of  14  years. 
By  1970,  despite  the  phase-out  of  substantial 
numbers  of  World  War  II  ships,  the  average 
age  of  Navy  ships  la  reduced  by  almost  25%. 
the  average  age  should  be  reduced.  But,  be- 
cause replacement  ships  were  not  being  built 
In  sufficient  numbers,  the  average  age  con- 
tinued to  increase  through  the  Vietnam 
years. 

At  the  end  of  1974,  the  Navy  fleet  was 
almost  half  the  1964  size  (about  600  ships) 
with  about  the  same  average  age  as  1964 
(14   years). 

For  well  over  ten  years,  we  have  not  been 
building  enough  ships  to  sustain  an  ade- 
quate Navy  fleet.  This  year,  virlth  an  authori- 
zation of  22  ships,  a  strong  step  toward  much 
needed  and  overdue  modernization  program 
for  our  Naw  is  being  taken. 

Shipbuildtng  and  conversion. 
Navy  appropriitions 

Billions 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


»2.9 
2.9 
2.1 
1.9 
1.6 
1.8 
1.3 
.8 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 


2.5 
3.0 
3.0 
3.5 
3.1 


1976  Authorization 4.0 

Major  Navy  ships  approved  by  Congress 

New 
construe-     Con- 
tion      version 
funded   funded 

1964 28         36 

1965   41  5 

1966 —37  6 

1967   36  7 

1968    9         18 

1969   6         16 

1970 10  6 

1971    --13         12 

1972    --15  8 

1973 9  8 

1974   --14  5 

1975 22  4 

1976   22 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
those  are  just  the  realities.  You  cannot 
successfully  dispute  that.  It  just  takes 
them  out.  The  Senator  is  adding  his  orig- 
inal formula.  He  is  demanding  now  that 
we  meet  it  and,  frankly,  that  we  meet  it 
alone.  He  is  trying  to  tell  us  what  to  do 
when  the  House  is  the  one  that  ought  to 
be  told. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  time.  The 
Senator  says  we  ought  not  to  consider 
the  manpower  cost  implications  in  the 
bill.  Yet,  in  the  statement  which  he  dis- 
tributed as  of  July  25  he  says  this  about 
manpower : 

In  addition  to  the  R.  &  D.  and  procurement 
funds,  the  conferees  approved  manpower  re- 
ductions totaling  32,000  people  In  the  year 
end  strength  of  active  duty  military  and 
civilian  personnel. 

Re  projects  that  saving  $400  million 
per  year.  So,  of  course,  this  bill  affects 
manpower  costs.  The  total  manpower 
costs  are  $34  million,  so  if  we  do  not  save 
as  much  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us  as 
we  should  or  as  we  did  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, and  we  have  to  look  to  manpower 
as  a  way  to  save,  then  we  have  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees — 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  H  I  may  finish. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  mean  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  charging  the 
Senator  or  this  bill  with  the  manpower 
costs.  All  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  and 
to  the  Senate  is  this:  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  cost  implications  of  this  bill 
and  trying  to  project  on  a  reasonable 
basis,  with  the  best  advice  we  can  get, 
what  we  can  save  in  the  rest  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  where  are  we  likely  to  com6 
out? 

I  have  gone  into,  perhaps,  gruesome  de- 
tail, examining  our  assumptions  and  the 
projections.  They  are  all  subject  to  chal- 
lenge. But  the  Senator  ought  not  to  sim- 
ply challenge  our  right  to  make  them. 
We  ought  to  look  at  them  and  decide 
whether  that  can  be  so. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  said  that 
last  year  the  Appropriations  Committee 
cut  $2.3  billion  in  manpower  costs.  If  the 
Appropriations  Committee  chairman  will 
tell  me  they  expect  to  make  a  $2.3  billion 
savings  in  manpower  costs  this  year,  then 
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that  would  change  the  projections,  of 
course. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  includes  O.  and  M. 
and  military  personnel. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  it  does.  I 
will  take  savings  wherever  they  come  and, 
at  the  very  least,  if  I  lose  this  debate  this 
morning,  at  the  verj'  least,  hopefully  with 
the  help  of  the  Ssnator  from  Georgia, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
others,  we  will  have  flagged  and  pin- 
pointed other  areas  where  savings  can  be 
made,  and  the  pressure  will  be  greater  if 
we  approve  this  conference  report.  But 
at  least  we  will  have  identified  the  places 
where  other  savings  can  be  made,  and 
that  is  part  of  this  process,  gentlemen, 
that  is  part  of  this  process. 

These  projections  I  have  given  today 
are  not  written  in  stone,  but  they  are 
very  good  projections  and  they  are  very 
good  assumptions,  and  they  are  the  re- 
sult of  long  study.  Just  do  not  brush  them 
aside.  If  you  vote  for  the  conference 
report  look  at  them  serious  because  if  we 
approve  this  conference  report  the  pres- 
sure to  find  savings  in  other  areas  in  the 
defense  budget  is  going  to  be  greater  than 
it  was  following  adoption  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  there,  if  I  may,  just  2 
minutes. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  come 
back  to  the  proposition  that  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  and  the  conversations 
about  it  never  did  suggest  to  us  that  we 
were  expected  to  go  over  and  make  these 
reductions  beyond  our  bill  over  into  the 
other  appropriation  bills,  and  all.  That 
just  was  not  demanded. 

We  passed  a  bill  here  9.8  percent  below 
the  budget  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  that  is  disregarding  this 
matter  about  Vietnam.  No  one  else  has 
passed  a  major  bill  of  that  proportion, 
no  other  department  has,  and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  9.8  percent  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Now,  we  have  come  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  of 
a  $7  billion  reduction,  and  we  have  taken 
our  part  of  that,  as  I  explained  earlier 
thi'<  morning,  and  we  have  taken  more 
ficm  this  bill  now  on  the  floor  than  our 
pro  rata  share,  according  to  all  the  cal- 
culations up  until  a  few  days  ago,  for 
this  military  bUl. 

What  the  Senator  seeks  to  do  today  is 
to  charge  this  bill  with  a  great  many 
matters  over  in  another  bill.  It  is  tied  up, 
tied  up  with  these  other  reductions. 

Another  thing  has  not  been  mentioned 
here  this  morning:  There  Is  hi  this  bill. 
an  unUmlted  military  aid  for  Israel,  that 
was  voted  in  this  bill  on  this  floor  over  my 
objection.  I  opposed  it.  I  made  a  motion 
to  table  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  more  minute. 

I  do  not  complain  how  anyone  voted, 
but  that  is  a  matter  that  is  in  the  bill, 
and  it  was  not  in  the  President's  budget. 
I  do  not  know  where  it  stands  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Budget  Committee,  whether 
they  ought  to  stand  up  and  clear  it.  Some 
of  them  voted  for  it. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  picture  here.  Rep- 
resenting the  Senate  I  asked  the  House 


to  yield  to  us  on  that  amendment,  and 
they  did. 

So  instead  of  really  objecting  to  mat- 
ters coming  in  above  the  budget  and  be- 
yond, we  find  they  are  changing  the  rules 
in  midstream,  bringing  up  all  this  about 
manpower.  After  all,  how  can  one  meet 
obligations  about  manpower,  take  these 
people  off  the  payroll? 
I  yield,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

This  business  of  changing  rules  in 
midstream,  I  strenuously  object  to.  We 
have  not  changed  any  rules. 

Earlier  I  put  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment that  I  gave  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  4,  with  respect  to  the  Senate 
bill  and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  read  that  any  study  it  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  I  have  said  today.  I  do 
not  think  he  will  find  any  change  of  rules. 
What  I  am  talking  about  are  not  rules. 
This  is  not  the  Budget  Committee  man- 
dating. All  I  am  doing  is  holding  up  what 
the  Senate  did  on  May  15.  It  set  a  target. 
Uncomfortable,  is  it  not?  The  Senator 
does  not  like  it. 

That  is  true  of  every  Senator  when 
that  budget  hits  a  program  he  is  inter- 
ested in.  It  is  not  comfortable. 

I  told  the  Senator  on  May  15,  that  this 
was  a  tight  budget. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  may  finish. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tight  hi  the  defense 
function,    tight   in   every   function.   Of 
course  it  is  imcomfortable. 

It  is  my  job  to  hold  that  number  up 
for  us  to  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  I  have  to  yield,  I 
think,  to  my  other  colleagues,  I  have  a 
long  list. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  yield  myself  half 
a  minute,  Mr.  President? 

The  Senator  has  said  he  expressly  re- 
frained from  giving  us  anything  definite, 
any  figure,  that  the  Senator  wanted  us 
to  come  under. 

The  Senator  would  not  assign  or  did 
not  assign  anything  to  our  bill,  the  one 
we  were  working  on.  We  did  not  know 
just  where  the  line  was,  but  to  be  safe,  we 
went  further. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  the  Senator 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  do  not  know  yet 
where  the  Senator's  line  Is.  He  said  this 
morning  he  especially  refrained  from 
mentioning  figures  on  different  cate- 
gories. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  the  debate  on  June  4, 
I  told  the  Senator  specifically  that  the 
amount  of  that  bill  was  tight  and  barely 
within  the  target. 

That  was  the  number.  What  does  the 
Senator  mean  that  I  did  not  give  him  a 
number?  The  number  of  that  authori- 
zation bill  was  the  number. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  did  not  give  the  Sen- 
ator any  leeway  above  it,  that  was  the 
number. 

Now,  I  expect  the  conferees  are  going 

to  have  to  compromise,  and  realistically, 

they  probably  could  not  hold  to  that 

number. 

All  I  am  saying  now  is,  let  us  get 


closer  to  that  number  because  that  num- 
ber is  as  much  a  House  obligation  as 
it  is  a  Senate  obligation.  Try  to  get  closer 
to  it. 

Now,  if  it  is  the  view  of  all  Senators, 
the  view  of  all  Senators  is  that  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  the  numbers  that  the 
Budget  Committee  says  are  within  the 
budget  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  go  out 
the  window  when  they  walk  to  the  con- 
ference, we  have  got  nowhere  to  go. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  digest  where  we 
stand  here  for  just  a  moment. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out  today, 
may  I  say,  looking  to  the  budget  on  the 
armed  services.  What  is  wrong  is  what 
was  not  pointed  out  back  when  this  bill 
was  on  the  floor  and  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  passed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. That  is  the  big  thing.  It  is  not 
the  Senator  from  Maine's  comment 
today. 

When  we  talk  about  changing  rules  in 
midstream,  if  the  Senator  from  Maine 
had  the  same  assumption  about  the  mili- 
tary pay  cap  when  this  bill  was  brought 
on  the  floor  he  has  got 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  have  15  seconds 
more? 

Then  the  first  bill  would  have  been 
over  the  target.  That  is  where  the  rules 
changes  come. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Maine  assumes 
the  pay  cap  is  going  to  be  removed.  He 
did  not  assume  that.  He  simply  wondered 
about  that  on  the  last  go-around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Unless  the  Senator 
wants  to  yield,  I  have  got  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  Ls  not  a  good  posi- 
tion  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  President,  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
hard  figures. 

This  Senate  bill  was  passed  without 
any  reference  to  the  old  Vietnamese 
money.  The  bill  totaled  $25  billion,  and 
that  was  $l'/2  billion  under  the  House. 
When  we  went  into  conference  more  than 
half  of  that  extra  sum  was  decided  in  our 
favor.  It  was  well,  well  within  any  defi- 
nite targets  or  guidelines  or  signs  to  us. 

There  had  never  been  any  kind  of  a 
dollar  figure  given  to  us  until  here,  in 
opposition,  about  how  high  we  could  go 
in  that  bill  without  traiLsgresslng  guide- 
hnes. 

I  have  never  seen  any  such  figures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

No.  1,  it  was  very  clear  to  anyone  read- 
ing the  Record  of  the  June  4  debate  that 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  Senate  bill 
was  at  the  target  or  possibly  over. 

There  was  no  consideration  of  author- 
izing the  Senate  conferees  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  a  higher  number  than  was 
in  the  Senate  bill.  There  was  no  more 
room  under  the  target,  and  that  should 
have  been  clearly  understood. 
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Second,  I  have  complimented  t  le  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  for  the  jofc  he  did 
in  conference.  This  debate  is  net  to  be 
construed  as  criticism  of  any  klpd,  but 
the  fact  is  that  out  of  this  conference 
we  have  another  $750  million  in  budget 
authority  for  procurement,  reseafch  and 
development,  and  all  other,  and  Another 
$150  million  In  budget  authoilty  for 
personnel.  ^    ^    ^ 

That  is  a  total  of  $900  million  ir  budget 
authority  over  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  T  le  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  And  that  transls  tes  into 
$300  million  in  outlays. 

At  this  point,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  lows  (Mr. 
Culver)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF  .  How 
much  time  is  yielded? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Two  minutes. 

Mr  CULVER.  Mr.  Presideni,  I  re- 
gret to  say  it,  but  the  $31.2  bUllon  mili- 
tary procurement  conference  rep  art  that 
is  before  us  today  is  an  incredible  re- 
version to  the  unlimited  milltarj  spend- 
ing obsession  that  has  been  i,  prime 
cause  of  the  country's  inflatioi . 

We  are  all  committed  to  the  jroposi- 
tion  that  our  country  must  have  a 
strong,  modem  defense  capability.  But 
this  does  not  mean  delivering  i  blank 
check  to  the  Pentagon,  as  I  beleve  we 
would  all  agree. 

I  know  that  the  conference  co  nmittee 
labored  long  and  faithfully.  I  com- 
mend them  for  trimming  the  admin- 
istration request  by  about  $3  billion. 
But  considering  how  inflated  the  admin- 
istration's budget  was,  we  are  s' ill  back 
on  a  budget  busting  big  spendiig  street 
with  this  conference  report. 

In  a  short,  lucid  period  duiing  the 
past  few  years,  it  appeared  that  Con- 
gress, in  response  to  the  public  will, 
was  declaring  a  measure  or  independ- 
ence from  its  long  enslavement  to  what 
President  ESsenhowever  called  the 
"military-industrial  complex." 

ITiere  was  hope  that  fiscal  nodera- 
tion  and  selective  judgment  woi  Id  guide 
our  military  spending  policies. 

But  where  are  the  voices  of  modera- 
tion today? 

With  the  Mayaguez  incident,  some- 
thing within  our  reasoning  and  self- 
control  systems  snapped. 

And  here  we  are  b£u:k  at  the  o  d  stand, 
rubber-stamping  virtually  eveiy  whim 
the  military  suggests,  regardless  of  what 
it  will  do  to  our  depressed  econ(  »my  and 
the  Nation's  future. 

I  do  not  relish  saying  these  thi  ngs.  But 
somebody  needed  to  say  them. 

The  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  both  Houses  are  gjood  peo- 
ple and  true.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  ques- 
tion their  dedication  to  our  Nation's  na 
tional  security  and  well-being  

I  know  we  must  work  togetlier.  In  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  I  myself  toted  for 
final  passage  of  the  Senate  version  of 
the  military  procurement  auth  arization 
despite  the  fact  that  it  contained,  in  my 
judgment,  at  least  $1.2  billion  |in  funds 
In  excess  of  our  real  defense  needs.  On 
balance,  I  t>elieved  that  the  bill  had  a 
number  of  important,  forwan  -looking 
provisions  carefully  worked  out  pi  coimt- 
less  hours  of  committee  work, 


But  this  conference  report  crosses  the 
line.  It  is  a  farewell  to  reasonable  arms 
restraint. 

The  public  mood  changes,  particularly 
in  a  time  of  universal  unease,  such  as  we 
have  across  the  land  today. 

But  I  carmot  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  must  pay  the  tab  want 
us  to  continue  this  open-end  military 
spending  beyond  the  rational  needs  of  a 
strong  national  defense. 

Few  of  the  most  forward-looking  pro- 
visions to  which  I  alluded  survived  the 
conference,  and  most  of  those  remain- 
ing have  undergone  dental  surgery  to 
remove  most  of  their  bite. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes over  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
more  dollars  than  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  thus  bringing  it  to  $2  billion  more 
than  I  believe  the  Pentagon  needs  or  our 
economy  can  stand. 

No  one  should  doubt  my  commitment 
to  a  strong  national  defense.  Our  forces 
need  some  new  equipment,  and  our  so- 
ciety must  maintain  a  vigorous  research 
and  development  program  to  maintain 
a  technological  lead  over  potential  ad- 
versaries. My  vote  against  this  confer- 
ence report  is  not  a  vote  against  defense, 
but  rather  against  an  excessive,  waste- 
ful, budget-busting  bill. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  rotunda,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  need  for  compromise  to 
reconcile  differences,  as  well  as  the  de- 
termination of  conferees  to  insist  on 
their  own  body's  version  of  bills. 

But  this  conference  report  goes  beyond 
merely  splitting  the  difference  in  money; 
it  represents  a  surrender  by  the  Senate 
on  many  crucial  programs  and  policies. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  highlight  some 
of  the  major  deficiencies  in  this  confer- 
ence report  which  lead  me  to  oppose  its 
adoption. 

ITils  measure  restores  most  of  the 
fimds  requested  for  the  B-1  bomber,  in- 
cluding $87  million  in  long-lead-time 
procurement  fimds.  Although  the  con- 
ferees stipulate  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
mitment to  production,  it  is  a  sizable 
sunk  cost  which  prejudices  both  congres- 
sional and  departmental  review  of  this 
program  next  year. 

This  bill  contains  $60  million  in  long- 
lead  funds  for  a  new  $1.2  billion  nuclear 
strike  cruiser,  which  was  not  even  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  which  is  still  not  clearly 
defined  by  the  Navy.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  as  Senators  should  tolerate  this 
deviation  from  the  regular  order  of  care- 
ful committee  analysis,  nor  do  I  think 
American  taxpayers  want  us  to  make  a 
downpayment  on  such  a  costly  pig-ln-a- 
poke. 

We  have  to  pay  special  attention  to 
these  Navy  programs  because  that  serv- 
ice is  on  the  verge  of  cost-ovemms  of 
monumental  proportions.  According  to 
press  reports  of  internal  Pentagon  docu- 
ments, the  Navy  is  already  $2  billion 
short  on  projected  costs  of  its  shipbuild- 
ing programs  in  the  next  5  years  and  will 
have  to  cough  up  an  extra  $1.6  billion  to 
pay  for  projected  overrims  on  its  F-18 
program.  These  sums  will  either  have  to 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  other  serv- 
ices, or,  more  likely,  will  have  to  be 
squeezed  from  our  taxpayers. 


The  conferees  restored  47,000  man- 
I)ower  slots  which  the  Senate  deemed 
unnecessary — 9,000  in  active  military; 
21,000  in  the  reserves;  and  17,000  in  DOD 
civilians.  The  costs  here  are  hard  to 
measure,  but  probably  approach  $200 
million. 

One  of  the  least  logical  compromises 
came  on  perhaps  the  most  controversial 
programs  in  this  bill— the  maneuvering 
reentry  vehicle  or  MaRV.  The  House  had 
killed  the  Navy's  $45  million  evasive 
MaRV,  and  the  Senate  had  voted  to 
prohibit  flight  testing  until  the  President 
certifies  that  our  potential  adversaries 
had  conducted  such  tests  themselves. 

Since  the  only  MaRV  flight  testing  in 
the  fiscal  period  covered  by  this  bill  was 
planned  to  be  the  evasive  MaRV,  one 
would  have  expected  the  conferees  to 
prohibit  at  least  those  tests.  Instead,  the 
conferees  rejected  the  test  ban  and  res- 
urrected the  evtisive  MaRV  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  this  conference  report  which  are 
a  disappointment  to  me  and  in  which 
I  had  taken  a  special  personal  interest. 

Despite  the  committee's  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  $29.7  million  cut  in  the 
Army's  XM-1  tank  program,  which  would 
have  provided  a  restructuring  of  that 
project  so  that  it  would  phase  with  test- 
ing of  a  German  Leopard  II  tank  com- 
p>etitor,  the  conferees  restored  those 
funds  and  permitted  early  source  selec- 
tion between  U.S.  contractors  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
hope  that  this  action  will  not  undermine 
the  current  momentum  toward  increased 
weapons  standardization  in  NATO. 

Committee-adopted  amendments  re- 
quiring reports  on  force  readiness  and 
life  cycle  costs  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems were  deleted  as  imnecessary.  Let 
me  go  on  record,  Mr.  President,  with  my 
intention  to  seek  this  important  and  use- 
ful information  through  the  regular  com- 
mittee hearing  process,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  better  evaluate  the  Defense 
Department's  budget  requests. 

The  conferees  also  substantially  modi- 
fied an  amendment  urging  standardiza- 
tion of  weapons  and  equipment  for  NATO 
forces.  While  these  changes  in  no  way 
dilute  the  existing  statutory  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  pro- 
visions of  the  "Buy  America"  Act  when 
foreign  purchase  is  in  the  public  interest, 
it  is  regrettable  that  this  explicit  linkage 
will  not  be  written  into  law. 

Taken  together,  Mr.  President,  these 
actions  by  the  conferees  constitute  an 
unfortunate  backward  step  from  the  Sen- 
ate's carefully  considered  work  on  the 
military  procurement  bill. 

With  our  economy  in  trouble,  with  our 
people  demanding  responsible  action  by 
the  Congress,  these  excess  funds  for  the 
Pentagon  are  a  double  waste — permitting 
programs  which  are  not  really  essential 
for  preserving  our  national  security  and 
denjing  funds  for  vitally  needed  domestic 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  wake  of  Vietnam 
we  have  gone  through  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  period  of  profoimd  reassessment 
of  oxir  foreign  and  defense  policies.  One 
salient  point  that  I  thought  had  emerged, 
clear  and  distinct,  from  this  introspec- 
tion, was  that  our  defense  policy  should 
be  geared  to  the  thoughtfully  conceived 
objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 
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Do  we  still  want  to  imderwrite  the 
staggering  costs  of  being  policeman  of 
the  world?  Do  we  still  believe  in  gimboat 
diplomacy  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  in- 
ternational policy?  Are  we  still  totally 
committed  to  the  unlimited  arms  race  in 
this  era  of  nuclear  proliferation? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
such  capittilation  to  the  moribimd  voices 
of  the  past  represents  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people  today.  And  I  have  the 
greatest  faith  in  the  ultimate  judgment 
and  good  sense  of  the  people. 

Yet,  earlier  this  week  we  approved  in 
this  Chamber  a  base  construction  in  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  that  may 
well  be  the  first  step  in  a  multibillion- 
dollar  expansion  to  a  three-ocean  navy. 

And  today  in  this  conference  report, 
we  are  being  asked  to  spend  millions  for 
weapon  systems  that  are  still  in  search 
of  a  mission,  that  are  little  more  than  a 
gleam  in  the  designer's  eye. 

In  the  meantime,  here  at  home,  we  are 
mired  in  a  deep  recession  with  the  larg- 
est niunber  of  men  and  women  out  of 
work  since  the  great  depression.  The 
high  unemployment  persists  and  the  ad- 
ministration tells  us  it  will  have  to  con- 
tinue in  order  to  check  inflation.  Yet  the 
President  vetoes,  as  inflationary,  bill 
after  bill  designed  to  put  people  to  work 
and  to  get  the  prostrate  economy  mov- 
ing again. 

And  if  the  inflation  is  being  checked— 
by  human  sacriflce — the  jobless,  the 
middle  class,  the  poor,  the  elderly  on 
fixed  incomes,  the  veterans  of  previous 
wars  have  not  heard  the  good  tidings 
yet.  For  the  cost  of  living  continues  in- 
exorably to  rise. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  set  our  priorities 
for  defending  our  country,  I  would  point 
out  that  more  than  8  million  imem- 
ployed  and  millions  of  other  Americans 
living  in  hardship  are  in  themselves  in- 
estimable handicaps  to  our  country's 
ability  to  defend  itself. 

The  health  and  morale  of  our  people 
and  their  economic  security  should  be 
seen  to  constitute  the  first  line  of  our 
y  national  security. 

*  But  what  hope  do  we  give  these  people 
if  we  continue  in  lockstep  down  the  road 
of  milimited  spending  for  exotic  weapon 
systems  and  ever-expanding  bases  and 
military  personnel? 

And  inflation?  Every  economist  worth 
ills  salt  knows  that  a  principal  fuel  of 
the  persisting  inflation  we  are  suffering 
today  has  been  the  ungovemed,  open- 
end  military  spending  through  the  years. 

It  is  true  that  our  huge  military  out- 
lays mean  jobs  for  some  and  profits  for 
others.  But  armament  production  does 
not  create  goods  that  nourish  and  build 
the  economy.  It  is  a  dead-end  street. 

And  where  does  it  all  lead? 

Consider  the  course  we  are  on  and 
project  it  5,  10,  20  years  into  the  future. 

We  are  not  talking,  as  in  the  past,  of 
"guns  and  butter." 

We  are  talking  about  guns  and  bread. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  refuse  to  vote 
to  skimp  to  the  extent  of  $1  on  any  mili- 
tary appropriation  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

But  there  comes  a  point  where  we 
must  consider  the  preservation  of  what 
we  are  defending — the  health  and  morale 
and  economic  security  of  our  people — as 
well  as  our  ability  to  defend  these. 


We  must  take  a  stand,  strike  a  bal- 
ance, somewhere. 

In  the  cause  of  moderation,  reason, 
and  our  overall  national  security,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  against  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  a  member  of  our  conference.  He 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine 
some  questions.  I  understood  they  had 
conferred  about  this.  They  will  be  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Chair  tell  me 
how  much  time  I  have  left? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  on  my  time.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  his  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

I  will  ask  these  questions  quickly. 

To  get  a  better  understanding  and  a 
better  perspective,  the  total  outlays  in- 
volved for  research  and  development  and 
procurement  in  the  1976  budget  totals 
■  $9.6  billion.  Etoes  that  coincide  with  the 
Senator's  figure?  I  am  speaking  of  out- 
lays. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  Is  the  source  of 
the  Senator's  numbers?  It  is  9.7. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  $9.7  billion? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  Is  correct, 
is  it  not,  that  the  conference  committee 
reduced  that  outlay  request  by  $1.1  bil- 
Uon? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  About  $150  million  in 
outlays. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  outlays 
were  reduced  by  $1.1  billion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Research  and  develop- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Research 
and  development  and  procurement. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion addressed  to  the  reduction  from  the 
President's  budget? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  From  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  staff  tells  me  that 
is  reasonably  close. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Then,  that 
means  that  there  is  in  the  report,  as  it  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  $8.5  billion  in 
outlays  for  research  and  development 
and  procurement?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  2  minutes  have  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  reasonably  close, 
to  answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  What  is  the 
total  reduction  in  outlays  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  feels  should  be  made  in 
order  to  comply  with  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  if  my  position  prevails,  they 
will  go  back  into  conference.  I  do  not 
like  to  give  numbers  that  the  other  side 
would  take  comfort  in.  I  think  we  ought 
to  use  as  our  target  the  numbers  asso- 
ciated with  the  Senate  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  and  move  toward  that.  I  un- 


derstand they  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  get  that  far,  but  my  view  is  that  to 
the  extent  we  can  pick  up  additional  sav- 
ings we  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  rest 
of  the  defense  function. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  I  am 
trying  to  understand  is  does  it  need  to 
be  reduced  by  $1  billion,  $5  billion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  a  half  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Ideally,  the  full  amount 
would  please  me. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What 
amount  does  the  Senator  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  amount  over  the 
Senate  bill  is  $300  million  in  outlays  and 
$900  million  in  budget  authority. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  it  Is  $300 
million  that  the  Senator  feels  should  be 
reduced  in  outlays? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  that  can  be  achieved, 
yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1 V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  better  take  all  of  that 
at  once. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
position  has  been  well  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  about  the  im- 
portance of  rereferring  this  measure  to 
the  corvference.  I  am  going  to  support 
that  position.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  pointed  out  that  the  requests  that 
have  come  in  now  in  terms  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  are  9  percent 
below  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recommended. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  Is 
23.5  percent  higher  than  what  was  actu- 
ally obtained  last  year.  We  have  to  con- 
sider this  amount,  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  some  other  actions  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  wide  variety  of  other  areas: 
Thumbs  down  on  a  housing  bill,  thumbs 
down  on  education,  thumbs  down  on 
health,  thimibs  down  on  a  farm  bill,  and 
many  other  such  programs,  because  of 
the  kinds  of  expenditures  which  the  Con- 
,gress  has  approved. 

I  personally  believe  that  with  the 
military  construction  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  we  were  supplying  the  U.S.  de- 
fense needs  and  meeting  our  commit- 
ments around  the  world.  We  were  acting 
with  strength  in  meeting  our  commit- 
ments to  the  American  people  and  the 
people  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
with  these  increases  that  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  conference,  we  are  moving 
to  a  situation  where  we  may  very  well 
have  a  national  defense,  but  what  are 
we  going  to  have  to  defend?  Cities  that 
are  going  to  have  people  who  are  im- 
employed,  without  decent  housing,  with- 
out decent  education,  and  without  decent 
health  care. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  kind 
of  criteria  that  has  been  set  by  the 
Budget  Committee  and  its  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  will  be  followed  In 
this  measure  and  by  all  of  us  in  allocat- 
ing the  resources  of  this  Nation  to  meet 
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the  great  needs  of  national  defe4se  and 
other  social  concerns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator's  time  has  expired.  Who  yieldk 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  a  fetjling 
regret  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Services  Committee  I  must  vote 
the  conference  report,  especially 
of  the  deep  respect  I  hold  for  the 
man  of  the  committee  and  the  mpmbers 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  In  an  address 
the    American    Society    of 
Editors  in  April  1953,  President 
hower  uttered  the  following  prophetic 
statement: 
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Every   gun    that   Is  made,   every 
launched,  every  rocket  flred  signifies 
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These  words,  from  the  Presideit 
8 « years  later   in  his   fare\?pll 
warned  the  Nation  against  the 
Ing    power    of    the    military 
complex,  are  as  true  today  as 
spoken  22  years  ago. 

The  recommendations  of  the 
ence  committee  on  the  military 
ization  bill  are,  in  my  opinion,  a 
admission  that  the  Congress  Is 
able  or  unwilling  to  cope  with 
mands  of  the  military-industria; 
plex. 

The  President  requested  $28.6 
an  increase  $5.5  billion  over  the 
Approved  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
1975.  The  Senate  authorized  $25 
and  even  that  modest  figure  was 
ed  beyond  our  actual  needs.  The 
of  Representatives  authorized  $2( 
lion.  The  conferees  have  recommeiided 
total  authorization  of  $25.8  billion 
million  more  than  the  amount  vqted 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  after  months  of 
erations  in  the  Armed  Services 
tee,  after  weeks  of  debate  in 
we  have  come  up  with  a  grand 
of  $2.8  billion  from  the  budget 
request  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  fable 
the  mighty  mountain  labored  and 
was  throughout  the  land  the  highf  st 
pectation,  but  it  brought  forth 
laughable  little  mouse.  And  that 
we  have  come  up  with,  an  almost 
able  reduction  of  less  than  2.7 
of  the  total  $105  billion  requested 
Pentagon. 

Mr.    President,    why    each 
through  the  futile  exercise  of  trying 
bring  reason  to  bear  on  our 
spending?  Why  not  just  enact 
permitting  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
take  a  couple  of  tanks  and  a 
trucks  to  the  Treasury  at  the  stfcrt 
each  fiscal  year  and  load  up 
money  they  want? 

We  would  save  taxpayers  the 
of  Congress  going  through  the  motions 
approving  authorizations  and 
atlons  each  year.  We  would  save 
the  expense  of  requiring  top 
oflQclals  to  neglect  their  normal  du 
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come  up  to  Capitol  Hill  for  hours  upon 
hours  of  committee  hearings  and  private 
lobbying.  We  would  save  Americans  the 
agony  of  witnessing  the  annual  charade 
that  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
go  through  in  formulating  the  defense 
budget. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  months 
of  work  on  the  bill  in  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  in  its  subcom- 
mittees? 

The  administration  requested  $840.5 
million  for  research  and  development  of 
the  B-1  bomber,  approved  in  total  by 
the  other  body.  The  Senate  authorized 
$762.2  million.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend $800.2  million,  a  cut  of  less  than 
5  percent  from  the  original  request. 

For  procurement  items  for  the  B-1, 
$108  million  was  requested,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  other  body.  The  Senate  refused  to 
authorize  1  cent  for  this  purpose  until 
it  is  eventually  decided  whether  we  will 
actuEdly  proceed  with  construction  of 
the  B-1.  The  conferees  recommend  $87 
million. 

For  site  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment $178  mUlion  was  requested;  $168 
million  voted  by  the  House  and  $89  mil- 
lion by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend $125  million. 

For  binary  munitions — development 
and  procurement  of  a  new  generation  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons — $9.7  million 
was  requested,  and  approved  in  total  by 
the  House.  We  in  the  Senate  did  not 
approve  a  penny  for  such  offensive  weap- 
ons. Almost  predictably,  the  conferees 
recommended  the  full  amount. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  In 
this  bill  is  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  procurement  of  long  lead  items  for 
the  proposed  nuclear  strike  cruiser.  The 
administration  delayed  its  request  for 
$60  million  until  June  24,  1975,  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  on  its  own 
initiative — I  assume  with  some  urging 
from  the  Navy — included  the  item  in  its 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  funds 
for  this  Item.  The  Senate  Armed  Sorvlces 
Committee  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  the  item  nor  did  the  Senate 
have  the  chance  to  debate  its  extremely 
questionable  merits.  Despite  this,  the 
conferees  recommended  the  full  $60 
million. 

The  fact  is  that  this  seemingly  in- 
nocuous $60  million  item  would  be  only 
the  first  In  a  long  series  of  expenditures 
that  would  eventually  total  at  least  $1.2 
billion  for  each  cruiser,  and  the  Navy 
wants  18  of  them.  So,  through  a  back 
door  insertion  in  the  defense  budget, 
with  the  full  support  of  the  President, 
the  way  has  been  opened  to  a  possible 
expenditure  of  more  than  $20  billion. 

Thi-s,  from  the  same  President  who 
vetoed  a  $7.6  billion  education  bill,  $700 
million  larger  than  last  year  which 
barely  accounts  for  Inflation,  claiming 
that  it  Is  $1.6  billion  more  than  Is  nec- 
essary. 

This,  from  the  same  President  who 
vetoed  a  $2.5  billion  bill  for  a  wide  range 
of  health  services  and  for  nurse  train- 
ing, claiming  it  was  $550  million  more 
than  his  budget  could  stand. 

This,  from  the  President  who  while  re- 
questing $105  billion  for  the  defense 
budget,  $15.7  billion  more  than  approved 
by  Congress  last  year,  at  the  same  time 


requested  cuts  of  $17  billion  in  programs 
that  help  the  poor  and  the  elderly  such 
as  medicare,  food  st?mps,  and  conjnu- 
nity  and  mental  health  centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  recite 
all  the  depressing  statistics  of  the  con- 
ference report  which  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  defy  reason.  But.  they 
all  add  up  to  one  thing — that  the  Con- 
gress is  apparently  unable  to  effect  mean- 
ingful reductions  In  Pentagon  demands. 

This  year's  defense  budget  exceeds  the 
biggest  budgets  of  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
namese wars  and  the  largest  of  World 
War  n,  when  more  than  10  million 
Americans  were  under  arms.  It  is  greater 
than  the  entire  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  any  year  of  World  War 

n. 

All  reliable  indicators  of  public  opinion 
tell  us  that  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans favor  a  reduction  in  military  spend- 
ing. There  is  a  general  agreement  that 
comparable  spending  for  productive  do- 
mestic programs  will  result  in  a  sounder 
and  more  prosperous  economy.  We  know 
that  a  sound  economy  and  a  sound  dollar 
are  as  essential  to  the  Nation's  security 
as  our  defense  posture.  How  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  during  our  campaigns 
for  election  and  reelection  responded  to 
this  deep  feeling  among  our  people  by 
promising  to  help  establish  new  priorities 
and  a  new  sense  of  direction  for  our 
country?  But  nothing  seems  to  change. 

War  or  no  war,  the  military  budget  is 
picking  up  more  momentum  each  year. 
Moreover,  Pentagon  projections  call  for 
continued  budget  increases  which  could 
reach  as  high  as  $150  billion  5  years  from 
now.  The  Pentagon  is  literally  eating 
America  out  of  house  and  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  want  the 
United  States  to  keep  its  preeminence  as 
the  greatest  military  power  In  the  world. 
I  will  continue  to  support  programs  that 
have  proven  defense  capability  and  are 
necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  de- 
fense posture.  However,  we  must  deter- 
mine what  weapons  systems  are  really 
necessary.  Just  because  we  know  that  a 
particular  weapons  systems  is  feasible 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  go  ahead 
and  produce  it.  Many  things  Included  in 
the  conference  report  are  technically 
feasible,  but  are  unnecessary  and  can  be 
produced  only  at  enormous  cost.  Many 
others  would,  in  my  judgment,  only  ac- 
celerate the  arms  race. 

I  will  not  support  such  programs  which 
are  unproven  or  unnecessary  or  waste- 
ful of  taxpayers'  money.  For  that  reason 
I  will  vote  against  adoption  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to 
oppose  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
6674,  the  military  procurement  authori- 
zation bill.  I  recognize  the  need  for  a 
the  need  for  a  healthy  economy.  A  con- 
sistently strong  economy  can  be  main- 
tained In  the  long  rim  only  If  the  Con- 
gress abides  by  responsible  budgetary 
procedures.  The  Budget  Act  of  1974  pro- 
vides for  that  proces-s,  but  it  remains 
for  the  Congress  to  see  that  it  works. 
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We  now  face  the  first  test  of  the  vi- 
ability of  this  budget  process.  In  May, 
the  Congress  adopted  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution.  I  was  at  that  time  con- 
cerned about  the  size  of  spending  totals 
asd  deficit  adopted  by  that  resolution. 
But  now  we  face  the  likelihood  of  ex- 
ceeding even  those  alarming  figures. 

The  conferees  have  reported  a  bill 
which  is  roughly  $900  million  higher  in 
budget  authority  and  $300  million 
higher  in  outlays  than  the  Senate  bill 
passed  in  June.  The  Senate  bill  was  con- 
sistent with  spending  for  defense  adopted 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution.  If  we 
now  accept  the  conference  bill,  we  will 
clearly  be  taking  a  large  step  toward  ex- 
ceeding the  budget  resolution  and  pro- 
ducing a  yet  higher  Federal  deficit. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  the  military  procurement  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rejecting 
this  and  any  other  bills  which  may  come 
before  us  in  the  coming  months  that 
would  cause  the  budget  resolution  spend- 
ing totals  to  be  exceeded.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  act  consistently  in  all  func- 
tional areas  of  the  budget.  I  will  cast  my 
vote  against  this  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  with  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  dealing  with  other  areas  of 
spending  in  a  consistent  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  this  Senator  under- 
stands that  we  have  no  intention  of  go- 
ing below  the  level  of  authorization 
passed  by  the  Senate,  at  $25  billion,  for 
this  year. 

Furthermore,  following  this  proposal, 
we  will  be  bringing  up  the  school  lunch 
program,  which  Is  $430  million  over  the 
budget,  and  we  will  have  to  stand  here 
and  oppose  that.  On  the  basis  of  con- 
sistency, our  choices  are  limited;  either 
we  are  going  to  make  exceptions  for  cer- 
tain programs,  or  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  Budget  Committee. 

It  is  a  matter  of  priority  and  the  Con- 
gress agreed  on  priorities  less  than  2 
months  ago  when  we  passed  the  first 
concurrent  resolution.  So  we  must  stick 
to  those  priorities  and  hold  the  line 
equally  on  aU  Issues.  Either  the  Budget 
Committee  should  be  effective  or  it 
should  be  dismantled.  It  would  seem  to 
this  Senator,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
follow  the  line  we  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  when  the  Senator  from 
Maine  spoke  about  increases  in  the  au- 
thorization for  nurses'  training,  he  spoke 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  defense,  it  is  a  different 
story.  If  we  have  such  temerity  as  to 
change  those  figures  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  we  have  acted  irresponsibly. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  went  along, 
Mr.  President,  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  would  have  to  fire 
a  million  men  out  of  the  Army.  We  would 
have  no  ships,  and  no  R.  &  D.  I  never 
heard  of  such  poppycock. 


What  did  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
say,  when  I  asked  him  about  the  total 
cost?  He  said,  "I  would  assimie  there 
would  be  a  pay  cap." 

He  said,  "Assuming  that,  we  are 
bringing  you  a  balanced  bill." 

But  if  it  is  not,  if  one  of  the  assump- 
tions, one  of  the  predictions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  correct,  he  has 
said  we  are  only  $100  million  different 
in  a  $31.2  billion  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  oppose  the  conference  report  on  mili- 
tary procurement. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  its  task  force  on 
national  defense,  I  am  cognizant  not 
only  of  the  need  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  budgetary  process  but  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  posture  as 
well. 

With  this  in  mind  I  am  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  further  reduction  could  and 
should  be  made  in  H.R.  6674  and  that 
by  doing  so  both  objectives  can  be  met. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  it  was  a  long 
and  difflcut  conference. 

However,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  understand  that 
the  budget  target  totals  are  a  joint  ef- 
fort of  both  Houses.  We  are  not  talking 
about  target  figures  arbitrarily  imposed 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  Rather 
we  are  talking  about  carefully  consid- 
ered and  reasonably  conceived  numbers 
which  were  arrived  at  after  months  of 
hearing  and  careful  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  Budget  Committees  of  both 
Houses. 

Subsequently,  these  targets  were  rati- 
fied by  both  the  full  House  and  Senate. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  this  very  significant 
progress  in  the  years  to  come  we  must 
make  the  hard  decisions  and  reject  ef- 
forts to  exceed  these  carefully  considered 
budget  targets.  If  we  refuse  to  make 
these  hard  decisions  then  we  have  be- 
come nothing  more  than  a  select  com- 
mittee in  search  of  a  ceiling. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject this  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  focus 
briefly  on  the  budgetary  signiflcance  of 
one  item  in  this  conference  report  which 
may  well  lead  to  a  $30  billion,  18  ship- 
building program. 

The  Navy  proposed  a  nuclear-powered 
strike  cruiser  to  the  Defense  System  Ac- 
quisition Review  Coimcil  in  November 
1974.  This  was  to  be  the  lead  ship  in  the 
Aegis  program.  Tliey  asked  for  long- 
lead  funding  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  full 
procurement  in  fiscal  year  1977.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Schleslnger  rejected  this 
approach.  The  proposed  budget  for  1976 
contained  zero  for  the  strike  cruiser  when 
it  was  sent  to  the  Hill.  Additionally,  the 
Department  of  Defense  requests  for  1977 
procurement  authorization,  .submitted  to 
the  CcHigress  in  February  1975  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Budget  Act  also  omitted 
any  funds  for  the  strike  cruiser.  As  no 
Aegis  platform  for  1977  was  ever  ap- 
proved, the  1977  authorization  request 
also  omitted  fimds  for  any  other  Aegis 
ship.  The  strike  cruiser  was,  however.  In- 
cluded in  the  5 -year  defense  plan  as  an 
item  for  further  consideration  in  fiscal 
year  1978.  The  inclusion  of  the  ship  in 
the  5-year  defense  plan  did  not  consti- 


tute approval  of  the  ship  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  most  recently  avail- 
able information  the  committee  has  in- 
dicates that  the  exact  configuration  and 
price  of  the  strike  cruiser  is  still  under 
review  in  the  Navy.  In  other  words,  even 
the  plaiming  for  this  ship  is  not  final. 
The  administration's  witnesses  gave  no 
testimony  defining  the  cruiser  during  the 
Senate  or  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, hearings  for  the  1976  authoriza- 
tion request.  However,  Admiral  Rickover 
discussed  the  Navy's  proposal  with  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
put  in  $60  million  for  the  strike  cruiser 
in  the  House  version  of  the  procurement 
authorization,  H.R.  6674.  The  Senate 
gave  absolutely  no  consideration  to  the 
strike  cruiser  in  the  committee  or  on 
the  fioor  in  approving  S.  920,  the  Senate 
version  of  the  procurement  bill. 

Amazingly  enough,  however,  on  June 
24,  2  weeks  after  the  procurement  bill 
went  to  conference  and  less  than  a  week 
before  the  begirming  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  President  requested  an  amendment 
to  his  1976  budget  asking  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  $60  million  in  ad- 
vance procurement  for  the  nuclear  strike 
cruiser.  Subsequently,  the  Navy  sub- 
mitted a  budget  request  declaring  that 
full  funding  would  be  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1977  and  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
first  ship  at  $1.2  billion.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  conferees  were  imable  to  pre- 
vail on  the  item  in  conference. 

In  short,  the  Senate  has  yet  to  have  the 
first  day  of  hearings  or  hear  the  first  wit- 
ness on  this  very  expensive  and  poten- 
tially wasteful  item. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  after  proper 
consideration  the  Senate  may  decide  the 
ship  is  needed.  However,  in  my  estima- 
tion the  Senate  should  not  approve  the 
$60  million  item  until  full  hearings  have 
been  held  not  only  on  this  particular 
ship  but  on  the  future  direction,  size, 
and  mission  of  the  Navy  of  the  1980's  and 
beyond. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart)  . 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  surface  it  appears  the  confer- 
ence report,  if  approved,  would  author- 
ize only  about  25  percent  of  the  military 
budget  for  this  fiscal  year.  However, 
the  report  has  more  impact  than  many 
would  think  because  it  contains  person- 
nel strength  figures  which  make  the 
measure  far  more  important  than  it 
first  appears.  This  is  because  these  per- 
sonnel costs  must  later  be  funded  by 
appropriations,  and  there  is  Uttle  chance 
that  significant  reductions  will  be  made 
later.  Therefore,  the  authorization  act 
drives,  not  25  percent  of  the  military 
budget,  but  rather  64  percent  of  the 
administration's  request  for  national 
defense. 

Some  reductions  were  made  to  H.R. 
6674  by  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  other  ad- 
justments resulted  from  Defense  Depart- 
ment changes  requested  after  the  orig- 
inal budget  request.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
reductions  made  are,  according  to  the 
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Budget  Committee,  only  41 1  p>ercent  of 
the  budget  authority  cuts  necessary  to 
meet  the  target  set  by  the  prst  concur- 
rent resolution  and  only  24  5  percent  of 
the  cut6  necessary  to  mee ;  the  outlay 
target. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ( ulbble  over 
whether  the  conference  r<  port  breaks 
the  target  by  $7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4.2  billion  ir,  outlays  or 
something  less,  because  It  i$  quite  clear 
that  the  target  will  not  ht  reached  if 
this  report  passes  the  Senate.  There  is 
simply  no  way  the  Defense ,  Department 
can  be  brought  under  the  ceiling  by  any 
further  action  of  the  CongrKs  this  year. 
Furthermore,  the  new  initjlatlves  con- 
tained in  this  bill  will  beia  mortgage 
the  taxpayer  will  have  to  fiind  for  years 
to  come.  It  Is  essential  thait  the  target 
be  met  this  year  or  in  all  succeeding 
years  it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  it 
because  of  new  starts  whlcW  will  become 
future  commitments.  I 

This  conference  report  is  tfuU  of  com- 
promises which  on  examinaition  are  not 
compromises  at  all.  Not  only  did  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  settle  for 
the  most  part  on  the  highest  figure  one 
body  recommended,  but  tljey  included 
several  dubious  measures.  Among  these 
is  nearly  the  full  Air  Forca  request  for 
the  B-1  bomber  to  Incluae  advanced 
production  money.  To  be  siire,  the  con- 
ferees added  language  denying  this  fund- 
ing represents  a  production!  decision  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  but  tpe  language 
does  not  counterbalance  the^  reality  that 
the  money  means  we  are  suffi(;lently  down 
the  production  road  so  we  I  will  not  be 
able  to  turn  back.  Good  sanse  did  not 
triumph  in  respect  to  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System,  waich  has  yet 
to  find  a  mission,  nor  to  several  other 
costly  but  equally  worthless  programs. 

Several  Senators  have  seized  on  one 
particular  program  which  (for  demon- 
strating congressional  neglect  of  Its.  re- 
sponsibilities has  little  parallel.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser, 
added  In  conference  without  1  day  of 
hearing  on  the  merits  of  tie  proposal. 
Surely,  this  program  addition,  since  it 
has  such  devastating  future  budget  im- 
pact, is  reason  enough  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report. 

One  prominent  Americar  has  made 
many  comments  on  the  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility of  Congress,  and  he  has  singled 
out,  on  occasion,  riders  added  by  con- 
ference committees,  noting  hat  confer- 
ences are  notoriously  poorly  qualified  to 
explore  the  significance  of  add-ons.  The 
same  American  has  likewise  c  ritlcized  the 
Congress  for  failing  to  accept  "its  respon- 
sibility as  a  full  partner  in  the  struggle 
to  keep  Federal  spending  un<  er  control." 
and  he  has  called  for  maintal  ning  "a  firm 
line  against  ill-conceived  spending  that 
adds  to  the  growing  deficit  and  neces- 
sitates Federal  Crovernmen  borrowing 
which  drives  up  Interest  n  tes"  at  the 
expense  of  business  recovery. 

He  has  further  asked  Cons  ress  to  "ex- 
ercise restraint  in  expanding  existing 
Federal  responsibilities  and  1 3  resist  add- 
ing new  Federal  programs  to  our  already 
overloaded  and  limited  I'ederal  re- 
sources. 

AH  this  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly 
sound  advice  which  should  he  applied  to 


defense  spending  just  as  to  any  other 
Federal  expenditures.  The  advice  comes, 
of  course,  from  President  Ford,  who  has 
cautioned  us  that  "new  spending  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  is  considering 
could  easily  raise  the  Federal  budget  to 
an  intolerable  level  of  $100  bilUon.  This 
must   not  happen." 

President  Ford  has  vetoed  dozens  of 
programs  which  the  Congress  has  de- 
signed to  improve  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  vast  sectors  of  the  Nation  on  the 
groimds  that  "we  must  hold  the  line  if 
we  are  all  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  pros- 
perous, stable,  and  nonlnflationary  econ- 
omy." Is  there  any  reason  why  this  policy 
advice  should  not  be  extended  to  Penta- 
gon spending  works  projects  which  bene- 
fit a  very  small  sector  of  our  economy 
and  have  the  potential  of  doing  vast 
damage  to  our  national  economy  and  the 
soundness  of  our  dollar? 

The  Senate  has  a  unique  opportunity 
today  to  decide  if  we  should  ccaitinue  the 
traditional  governmental  practice  of  ex- 
empting the  Department  of  Defense  from 
the  sound  principle  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. We  have  the  chance  to  decide  if  the 
Budget  Act  means  anything  at  all.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  conference  re- 
port so  that  we  shall  not  be  taking  an- 
other long  step  down  the  road  to  na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
that  the  conference  committee  has 
agreed  to  provisions  that  will  allow  the 
President  to  launch  &  new  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  race  involves  a  morally  repulsive 
and  militarily  dubious  weapons  system: 
deadly  nerve  gas.  The  Senate  demon- 
strated sound  judgment  by  approving 
statutory  language  that  would  effectively 
prohibit  the  development  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  nerve  gas  weapons.  The  Sen- 
ate version  prohibited  research,  develop- 
ment, production,  and  preproduction  of 
new  lethal  chemical  weapons — particu- 
larly the  Pentagon's  new  binary  nerve 
gas  bombs  and  artillery  shells. 

What  is  left  of  the  conference  re- 
port? In  practical  terms,  nothing.  The 
statutory  language  left  after  conference 
prohibits  the  production  of  binaries.  But 
to  produce  binaries,  under  the  confer- 
ence language,  all  the  President  would 
have  to  do  is  certify  that  it  is  essential 
to  thie  national  interest. 

And  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Pentagon  plans  to  produce  this  new  gen- 
eration of  nerve  gas  weapons,  statute  or 
no  statute.  Earlier  this  year  the  Penta- 
gon requested  proposals  to  design  a  pro- 
duction facility  to  produce  binary  nerve 
gas  artillery  shells.  Funds  have  also  been 
requested  to  modify  a  building  at  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  to  house  the  production 
line  for  the  new  nerve  gas  artillery  shells. 

Let  one  thing  be  clear.  We  have  had 
our  chance  to  halt  the  development  of 
this  weapons  system.  And  imder  the  con- 
ference language  this  chance  has  been 
lost.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
fort  the  budget  upon  which  the  Senate 
agreed.  I  believe  In  a  strong  defense, 
but  I  also  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 


if  the  Budget  Committee  is  to  be  mean- 
ingful, if  it  is  to  be  of  any  real  service 
to  the  Members  of  this  body,  we  must 
support  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendations. Therefore,  I  support  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  I  may  have  2  min- 
utes each,  to  summarize  the  arguments. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  Is  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  that  give  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  gives 
the  Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  here  for  25  years.  I  have  attended 
a  lot  of  conferences  with  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives.  I  congratulate  the 
Budget  Committee  for  the  job  it  did,  but 
it  can  only  seek  to  govern  the  actions  of 
the  Senate.  It  does  not  govern  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Looking  at  this  thing  realistically, 
what  are  the  chances  of  any  Improve- 
ments if  we  go  back  at  this  late  hour? 
If  we  do  anything  at  all,  it  has  to  be 
done  on  the  appropriation  bill  at  this 
point.  That  Is  where  it  is  going  to  be 
done. 

The  thing  here  is  a  question  of  prag- 
matism. If  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
making  all  the  speeches  here  will  go  on 
the  new  conference,  and  see  if  they  can 
convince  the  House  conferees,  well  and 
good.  But  if  we  are  going  to  send  the 
same  ministers  back,  they  have  heard 
all  the  arguments  they  have,  and  they 
will  not  be  able  to  compromise.  That  Is 
exactly  what  we  are  up  against.  We  are 
up  against,  now,  the  realities  of  the 
situation. 

PYankly,  it  will  be  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity. All  of  this  will  read  nice  on  the  front 
pages  tomorrow,  but  if  we  go  back  to 
that  conference  after  they  have  com- 
promised it,  and  they  will  not  budge  an 
inch,  and  you  say,  "Well,  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Senate  said  this,"  do 
you  know  what  they  will  do?  They  win 
laugh  right  in  your  faces. 

TTiat  is  what  we  are  up  against.  I  am 
all  for  the  Budget  Committee,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  have  to  look  at  it 
realistically  at  this  point,  and  at  what 
we  are  going  to  accomplish. 

There  Is  no  need  to  castigate  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  They 
tried  hard  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
Senate.  But  they  had  to  listen  to  the 
position  of  the  House  as  well,  and  they 
compromised.  The  only  chance  we  have 
now  Is  for  the  second  bite  on  the  berry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  our  way,  now,  to  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion of  2  months  or  3  months  duration. 
That,  as  a  minimum,  in  my  best  judg- 
ment. 

We  brought  back  a  bill  that  was  just 
2.9  percent  above  the  bill  that  the  Senate 
originally  passed  by  that  huge  vote.  And 
I  am  satisfied  in  my  mind  that  this  bill 
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is  the  best  that  this  group  of  conferees 
can  do.  I  am  speaking  only  for  myself 
on  that.  But  if  we  vote  down  this  con- 
ference report,  that  automatically  dis- 
charges those  conferees.  I  say  this  seri- 
ously— we  are  down  to  the  nub.  If  the 
majority  that  votes  down  this  bill  will 
have  a  conference  and  select  conferees 
among  themselves  who  will  go  to  con- 
ference and  maintain  the  position  of 
that  majority,  that  is  a  step  I  would 
welcome  strongly.  Senators  can  tell  by 
the  way  I  speak  that  I  am  not  being  angry 
or  vindictive.  I  have  done  all  I  can.  I  will 
welcome  having  someone  else  carry  the 
lo^d.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Maine  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  Senate  conferees.  By  the 
standards  of  previous  years,  they  have 
achieved  a  great  deal.  I  am  just  respect- 
ing another  standard  which  I  think  is 
mandated  by  the  Budget  Reform  Act. 
We  have  got  to  decide  whether  we  want 
to  try  to  make  that  extra  effort  to  save  a 
dollar.  That  is  why  I  am  on  this  floor 
today. 

The  issue  is  very  simple.  The  question 
is  whether  or  not  we  take  a  decision  to- 
day which  clearly,  taking  all  the  pos- 
sibilities into  account,  will  raise  the  def- 
icit, the  congressional  deficit,  by  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

It  is  the  Senate's  prerogative  to  make 
that  decision. 

The  budget  process  contemplates  that 
the  Senate  make  that  decision,  and  the 
Senate  can  choose  to  make  that  decision 
today,  but  if  it  wants  to  try  to  reduce 
the  prospects  of  that  kind  of  an  increase 
in  the  deficit,  then  what  we  are  saying 
to  the  Senators  Is  we  have  to  make  an- 
other effort  on  this  bUl.  If  we  do  not  make 
another  effort  on  this  bill,  then  we  add 
strongly  to  the  possibility  that  the  deficit 
will  rise  by  $1  billion  or  more. 

Finally  I  say,  with  all  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  this  is 
not  just  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
This  is  a  congressional  budget  process. 
The  targets  I  have  been  debating  about 
today  were  set  in  a  joint  concurrent 
resolution  agreed  to  by  both  houses  as 
a  result  of  a  conference  of  both  houses. 
If  the  conferees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives do  indeed  laugh  at  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Budget,  they  will 
be  laughing  not  at  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  they  will  be  laughing  at  the  new 
budget  process  and  any  prospects  of 
making  it  work  because,  unless  the 
House  conferees  respect  this  process 
one  House  cannot  make  it  work. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  because  he  1ms  used  my 
name? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  make  no  criticism 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  But  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  putting  words  In 
the  mouths  of  the  conferees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  telling  the  Sena- 
tor very  frankly  that  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  Intelligence  of  this  body. 
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I  do  not  think  I  can  put  words  in  any- 
one's mouth. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  is  right,  and  it  is  true  that 
his  recommendations  come  from  a  budg- 
et committee  of  the  Congress,  but  it 
still  Is  the  budget  recommendation  of 
the  Senate  portion  of  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  I  am  saying 
is 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  it  Is  not  true- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  mean  the  figure  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  recommends  Is 
the  same  figure  that  was  recommended 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Regular  order,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ADOmONAL     STATEMENTS    ON    CONFERENCE    RE- 
PORTS   ON    H.R.    6674 

THE      NATIONAL      DEFENSE     BtTIKSET     AND     FISCAL 
RESPONSraiLITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  that 
drastically  changed  the  Federal  budge- 
tary process.  The  ultimate  goal  of  that 
legislation  was  to  given  Congress  a  more 
important  role  in  deciding  how  large 
department  and  agency  budgets  should 
be.  With  the  addition  of  new  staff  ex- 
pertise in  the  Budget  Committees  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Congress  developed  an  analytical  capa- 
bility on  budget  matters  like  it  has  never 
had  before.  The  Members  of  Congress 
had  struck  a  blow  for  greater  congres- 
sional control  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
for  greater  fiscal  responsibility. 

These  goals  are  surely  noble  ones.  But 
in  the  case  of  this  year's  national  de- 
fense function  budget,  they  have  been 
totally  lost  on  the  Congress.  If  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  continue  on  their  present 
course,  and  it  appears  that  they  will, 
expenditures  will  be  authorized  in  the 
defense  area  that  are  substantially  in 
excess  of  the  $100.7  billion  goal  estab- 
lished by  the  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

How  could  Congress  fail  to  hit  its  own 
cut  mark  by  a  large  margin?  To  see  how, 
I  will  start  with  a  look  at  the  defense 
authorization  bill  for  military  procure- 
ment that  is  now  before  us. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $25  billion. 
The  House  authorized  $26.5  billion.  The 
conference  bill  compromised  at  $25.8  bil- 
lion— $0.8  billion  more  than  the  Senate 
version. 

Also,  the  Senate  cut  defense  manpower 
by  58,300  men.  The  House  made  no  cut 
at  all.  The  conference  compromise 
pegged  a  cut  of  32,000  men.  An  addi- 
tional budget  cut  of  about  $0.2  billion  was 
lost,  therefore,  by  not  cutting  th^  26,300 
extra  men  removed  In  the  Senate  version. 

All  told,  then,  the  Senate  cut  $1  billion 
more  than  the  conference  version  of  the 
procurement  and  personnel  measures. 
And  now  this  $1  billion  additional  sav- 
ings is  lost. 

Since  the  conference  version  of  $25.8 


billion  will  probably  be  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress,  a  cut  of  $4.1 
billion  from  the  administration  request 
of  $29.9  billion  results.  An  additional  $5.2 
billion  must  be  cut  from  any  of  the  other 
budget  requests  that  fall  under  the  na- 
tional defense  function  to  meet  the  $9.4 
biUion  cut  goal  Congress  almost  certain- 
ly will  not  reduce  defense  spending  by 
that  much  more. 

The  first  potential  cut  area  is  the 
ERDA  atomic  energy  weapons  budget. 
A  $1.9  billion  figure  has  been  agreed  to 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  will 
probably  pass.  It  is  very  unlikely,  there- 
fore, that  any  of  the  needed  $5.2  billion 
cut  will  come  from  here. 

The  second  potential  cut  area  Is  the 
military  assistance  budget.  It  is  Ukely 
that  about  $0.7  biUion  will  be  cut  here. 
The  $0.7  bmion  flgiire  Is  derived  from 
a  $425  million  cut  in  military  assistance 
to  Cambodia  and  a  $275  mUlion  cut  in 
foreign  military  credit  sales. 

The  third  potential  cut  area  is  the 
military  construction  budget.  A  $0.3  bil- 
lion cut  is  likely. 

The  probable  total  cut  from  these 
three  budgets  is  about  $1  billion.  That 
leaves  an  additional  necessary  cut  of 
$4.2  billion  to  achieve  the  budget  resolu- 
tion target  of  $100.7  billion. 

The  only  places  this  $4.2  billion  can 
come  from  are  the  nonbasic  pay  budg- 
et— $6.6  billion,  the  nonpay  part  of  the 
Operations  and  Maintenance  budget — 
$17.4  billion  and  a  budget  called  Other 
Procurement — $6  billion.  Together  these 
three  functions  total  $30  billion.  A  $4.2 
billion  cut  from  this  budget  would 
amount  to  a  14  percent  budget  reduc- 
tion. If  this  cut  is  not  taken.  Congress 
comes  up  $4.2  billion  short  of  its  $9.4  bil- 
lion cut  goal  established  by  the  budget 
resolution.  It  will  authorize  about  $105 
billion  for  the  national  defense  function 
rather  than  its  $100.7  billion  target.  If  it 
is  taken,  we  still  will  be  $0.7  billion  over 
our  target  in  budget  authority  and  $1.3 
billion  in  outlays,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Muskie  outlined  ear- 
lier today. 

The  Congress  is  lucky  that  the  con- 
current budget  resolution's  national 
defense  function  budget  target  is  not 
binding  this  year.  If  it  were,  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  have  a  lot  of  an- 
swering to  do  to  the  American  people.  If 
the  $100.7  billion  tai^et  were  binding, 
We  would  have  to  cut  heavily  this  bill  or 
the  few  that  follow  It.  Or  we  might  even 
have  to  raise  taxes  to  bring  the  neces- 
sary additional  revenue  into  the  Federal 
coffers.  Raising  taxes,  of  course,  is  an 
unacceptable  option ;  our  depressed  econ- 
omy simply  could  not  stand  it.  But  If  the 
$100.7  billion  target  were  binding,  that 
might  be  the  only  road  open  to  us.  And 
the  American  electorate  would  have  a 
right  to  be  mad,  since  they  would  have 
to  pay  the  price  for  our  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

The  President  recently  vetoed  bills  on 
health  and  education,  because  he  said 
they  were  excessive  and  therefore  Infla- 
tionary. Now  a  bill  will  cross  Mr.  Ford's 
desk  that  really  Is  excessive.  I  doubt  he 
will  veto  this  one.  Excessive  military 
spending  probably  Is  not  Inflationary  In 
his  eyes. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  \£  just  com- 
pleting its  midyear  economic  review. 
During  the  course  of  these  h;arings,  we 
have  heard  administration  witnesses 
testify  strongly  to  the  need  jto  restrain 
Government  spending,  in  or^er  to  pre- 
vent an  even  larger  budget  deficit  than 
the  one  that  is  anticipated. 

When  these  spokesmen  are  confronted 
with  the  tragic  facts  of  continued  high 
unemployment,  with  continued  urban 
fiscal  crisis,  with  the  depresiion  in  the 
housing  industry,  and  all  ofl  the  other 
indicators  of  a  continuing  deep  reces- 
sion, their  response  is  always  the  same. 
Sure  they  say,  we  would  like  Bo  help,  but 
any  government  effort  to  held  these  peo- 
ple, these  communities,  these  lagging 
sectors  of  our  economy  will  increase  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficit  and  wreak  eco- 
nomic havoc  upon  our  Natiom. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  it  all  with 
their  assessment.  The  deficit  |s  large  to- 
day, essentially,  because  ecoriomic  mis- 
msmagement  has  placed  our  aconomy  in 
a  disastrous  recession  which  has  slashed 
Government  revenues  and  produced  the 
worst  imbalance  in  revenues  aid  expend- 
itures in  the  history  of  th6  United  States. 
I  believe  that  every  effort  jto  restore 
growth  to  the  economy  must  be  made 
If  we  are  to  restore  long-tertn  balance 
to  our  Nation's  budget.  This  recession  re- 
sulted from  mismanagement  oi  the  econ- 
omy and  not  from  excessive  a<>vernment 
spending.  j 

The  proponents  of  fiscal  discipline  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  If  they  really  be- 
lieve in  the  philosophy  which  I  they  have 
been  expounding  all  over  this  Nation, 
they  must  oppose  the  budget-busting 
implications  of  this  legislation.  Those  in 
this  Chamber,  and  in  the  Housi  who  have 
voted  to  sustain  the  many  Presidential 
vetoes  of  economic  recovery  prigrams,  on 
the  grounds  that  they  would  add  to  the 
deficit,  miist  now  vote  to  send  this  report 
back  to  conference.  If  they  fan  to  do  so, 
it  will  clearly  indicate  to  all  that  their 
philosophical  argimaents  are  a  feham,  and 
that  their  economic  arguments  are  a 
smokescreen  for  a  callous  Indifference  to 
the  plight  of  millions  of  Amerioans  whose 
family  budgets  have  been  devastated  by 
the  worst  recession  in  40  years 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  olf  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  seeing  that  this 
body  is  consistent  in  its  actions.  If  we  are 
going  to  draw  a  congressional  budget 
line,  as  we  have,  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
limitations  that  such  a  discipline  requires 
will  not  be  strictly  applied  for  people 
programs  and  breached  irrespcnsibly  for 
military  hardware.  I 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
11.  1975,  I  spoke  to  the  Senatei  about  my 
grave  concern  over  the  acticn  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  steps 
that  might  commit  the  Congijess  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  nuclear  powered 
strike  cruiser.  The  conference  committee 
has  included  a  long  lead  items  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  nuclear  cruiser  i  without  a 
formal  request  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  without  the  beniflt  of  any 
direct  hearings  on  this  prograi  i  in  either 
body.  Despite  my  efforts  and  those  of  a 
number  of  Senate  conferees  oi  i  the  mili- 
tary authorization  conference  :ommittee 
funds  have  been  included  in  the  Confer- 


ence Report  for  a  new  nuclear  strike 
cruiser. 

I  realize  the  significance  of  the  delay 
involved  in  recommitting  a  conference 
report  and  particularly  one  that  involves 
such  complex  and  important  matters  as 
this  military  authorization  bUl. 

I  also  realize,  however,  the  significance 
of  committing  the  Congress,  by  means  of 
a  hasty  backdoor  request,  to  a  procure- 
ment for  a  new  nuclear  cruiser  program 
that  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  and  which 
will  be  the  platform  for  our  next  genera- 
tion of  Navy  weapons  systems.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  decision,  such  a  com- 
mitment should  be  made  without  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  congressional 
review. 

My  concerns  are  many  but  I  believe 
the  most  important  issues  that  surround 
the  proposed  nuclear  strike  cruiser  are 
its  cost  relative  to  other  alternatives,  the 
nature  of  the  mission  and  role  it  is  to 
play  in  the  next  30  years  and  finally  the 
elementary  issue  of  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress in  reviewing  and  authorizing  major 
weapons  systems. 

The  record  on  tliis  requested  ship  is 
nearly  nonexistent.  It  was  first  proposed 
by  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
at  a  Defense  Selected  Acquisition  Review 
Council  in  November  of  1974  and  was 
considered  at  that  time  with  a  number  of 
other  ships  as  a  potential  platform  for 
the  new  Aegis  air  defense  weapon  sys- 
tem. The  Aegis  system,  by  the  way,  is  a 
$500  million  development  program  for 
defending  our  fleet  forces  from  air  at- 
tacks which  to  date  has  had  no  ship  to 
be  placed  on.  As  a  result  of  this  review, 
the  Department  of  Defense  decided  that 
alternatives  to  a  nuclear  strike  cruiser 
such  as  the  U.S.S.  Long  Beach  or  our 
present  Virginia  class  of  nuclear  powered 
cruisers  could  easily  accommodate  the 
Aegis  radar  and  should  be  further  eval- 
uated before  any  final  choice  was  made. 
The  Oflace  of  Management  and  Budget 
concurred  in  that  decision. 

So  as  recently  as  the  presentation  of 
the  fiscal  year  1976  defense  budget  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees there  had  been  no  decision  within 
the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  what  ship  should  be  designated  to 
receive  the  Aegis  air  defense  system  and 
certainly  no  decision  had  been  reached 
that  a  new  multibillion-doUar  ship  pro- 
gram should  be  started  this  year.  As  a 
result,  no  request  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  Congress  to 
provide  funds  for  a  strike  cruiser  until 
such  issues  as  its  cost,  its  design  and 
capabilities  and  its  mission  could  be  bet- 
ter defined  and  integrated  with  other 
Navy  shipbuilding  plans.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  despite  the 
absence  of  an  authorization  request,  pro- 
ceeded to  include  these  funds  as  an  add- 
on to  the  Navy  authorizatfbn  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  long  leadtime  parts  for  a 
nuclear  plant  for  this  ship. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  House 
action?  It  quite  clearly  is  the  first  install- 
ment on  a  billion  dollar  program  which 
has  not  even  moved  off  the  first  stages  of 
the  design  board.  In  effect  the  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  commit  to  a  program 
that  was  nothing  more  than  a  gleam  in 
some  admiral's  eyes  a  few  months  ago 
and  we  are  being  asked  to  make  this 


commitment  without  even  a  single  con- 
gressional presentation  or  hearing  as  to 
the  design,  cost  or  capabilities  of  this 
cruiser. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  that  at  some 
future  time  when  all  the  testimony  is 
in  and  the  report  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  available  on  this 
new  cruiser,  I  may  well  support  it.  I 
think  my  record  of  support  for  a  strong 
national  defense  is  clear  and  strong. 

I  am  equally  firm  in  my  belief,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  serious  threat  we 
face  today  is  the  failure  of  our  own  de- 
fense establishment  to  provide  weapons 
in  the  numbers  and  at  the  prices  we 
need  and  can  afford.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  of  that  problem  certainly  has  to 
be  the  tendency  of  the  military  to  rush 
from  design  to  construction  before  we 
fully  imderstand  our  requirements  or 
our  ability  to  meet  them. 

For  example,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable debate  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment over  the  number  of  nuclear 
versus  nonnuclear  powered  ships  we  can 
afford  to  build  and  operate.  These  funds 
authorized  today  appear  to  settle  that 
debate  within  the  Congress  by  commit- 
ting us  at  the  outset  to  a  nuclear  powered 
cruiser  costing  from  $800  to  $900  million, 
and  if  past  performance  is  any  indica- 
tor that  figure  will  only  go  higher.  This 
step  has  been  taken  without  even  con- 
sidering the  possible  advantages  in  pro- 
curing conventionally  powered  ships 
that  would  cost  at  least  one-third  less.  I 
wonder  if  such  a  decision  does  not  merit 
a  brief  look  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee before  we  act.  Both  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and, 
belatedly.  Admiral  HoUoway  in  a  news- 
paper interview  here,  indicated  that  the 
Navy  will  never  be  able  to  acquire  the 
number  of  ships  it  needs  if  they  all  are 
to  be  nuclear. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said : 
Our  most  recent  analysis  .  .  .  has  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  that  nuclear-powered 
ships  are  more  expensive — both  to  acquire 
and  to  operate  over  their  service  lives  than 
their  conventional  counterparts,  even  at 
current  and  expected  fuel  oil  prices. 

Before  we  make  this  first  step  toward 
procurring  a  new  nuclear  cruiser — and 
let  this  be  clear  we  are  talking  about  pro- 
curement funds  even  though  they  are  for 
long  lead  items — should  not  the  Congress 
take  a  further  look  at  this  whole  issue? 

Another  point  raised  by  this  procure- 
ment is  whether  a  ship  that  supposedly 
exceeds  the  size  of  our  DLGN-38  class 
cruisers  by  2  to  3  thousand  tons,  and  if 
past  performance  is  any  indicator  that 
size  factor  will  also  increase  significant- 
ly— whether  such  a  ship  can  be  ade- 
quately powered  by  the  reactor  chosen  by 
the  Navy  for  the  proposed  nuclear  strike 
cruiser.  Perhaps  there  is  no  problem 
posed  by  a  slower  speed  ship,  but  should 
not  we  allow  ourselves  the  advantage  of 
a  Navy  presentation  before  a  competent 
committee  to  get  the  answer  to  these  im- 
portant design  questions  before  we  are 
committed  to  a  specific  nuclear  power 
plant  for  this  ship. 

Finally,  what  is  to  be  the  production 
schedule  for  this  ship  and  do  we  have  any 
assurance  that  a  contractor  can  be  found 
to  build  it.  The  press  and  our  own  com- 
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mittee  reports  constantly  remind  us  of 
the  troubles  encountered  in  the  Navy 
shipbuilding  program  today.  We  have  be- 
fore us  for  fiscal  year  1976  a  $2.3  billion 
request  for  cost  growth  and  escalation 
In  Navy  shipbuilding  programs.  Today 
the  average  completion  date  for  con- 
struction of  Navy  ships  is  some  22  Vi 
months  beyond  the  specified  contract 
completion  date  and  even  further  beyond 
the  completion  date  presented  to  Con- 
gress when  these  programs  were  ap- 
proved. An  example  of  such  delays  can  be 
found  in  the  Trident  submarine  program. 
When  we  were  asked  to  authorize  that 
program  on  an  accelerated,  crash-con- 
struction basis  I  opposed  that  request  on 
the  basis  that  such  haste  inevitably  leads 
to  Increased  costs  and  production  delays 
in  the  long  run.  The  Congress  was  told 
at  the  time  of  authorization,  that  the 
first  Trident  had  to  be  in  the  water  and 
would  be  ready  by  December  1977  and  we 
are  now  told  that  the  contract  date  for 
delivery  will  be  April  1979  and  there  is 
doubt  about  meeting  that  goal.  In  addi- 
tion, the  average  delay  in  delivery  of  our 
new  attack  submarines,  the  688  class,  is 
some  21  months  beyond  the  date  justi- 
fied to  Congress. 

I  believe  another  example  of  the  risk 
Inherent  in  the  hasty  consideration  of 
this  new  cruiser  can  be  foimd  in  the  pro- 
gram it  is  intended  to  follow — the  nuclear 
frigate.  The  conference  report  eliminates 
funds  for  the  fifth  of  the  Virginia  class 
nuclear  frigates  the  DLGN-42,  on  the 
basis  that  its  present  armaments  will  not 
meet  the  threat  of  the  1980's.  Now  Mr. 
President,  what  more  ludicrous  example 
do  we  need  of  inefficient  Navy  planning 
than  this?  The  fifth  ship  in  a  series  of 
$400  million  nuclear  frigates  being  dis- 
approved as  obsolete  before  the  second 
ship  in  that  series  has  even  been  com- 
missioned. Furthermore,  the  Navy,  rather 
than  proposing  some  modification  of 
these  frigates,  comes  to  Congress  with  yet 
another  design  for  a  billion  dollar  cruiser 
to  do  the  job  we  thought  we  had  accom- 
plished when  we  built  the  nuclear  frig- 
ates. If  that  does  not  give  members  of 
the  Senate  pause  then  I  do  not  know 
what  it  takes  to  do  so.  At  some  point,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  bound  to  reach  the 
choking  point  with  some  of  these  weap- 
ons programs — the  point  where  we  can 
no  longer  swallow  the  kind  of  ineflaciency 
that  jeopardizes  our  Nation's  defense  by 
poor  management  and  allocation  of  our 
defense  resources. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  am  saying  that 
we  do  service  to  neither  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  nor  to  the  defense  estab- 
lishment this  bill  seeks  to  strengthen 
when  we  authorize  funds  in  this  manner. 
I  realize  this  was  not  initiated  by  our  own 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  In  recent  years 
of  scrutinizing  defense  programs  and  in- 
suring that  we  get  a  fair  return  on  our 
defense  doUars.  I  object  to  the  confer- 
ence report  today  because  I  believe  the 
method  of  approval  for  funds  for  this 
new  cruiser  fails  to  meet  even  a  mini- 
mally acceptable  standard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  am 
of  course  opposing  the  conference  report 
today  because  I  believe  it  portends  a 
serious  undermining  of  the  guidelines 


set  in  the  budget  resolution.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  this  does 
not  mean  I  oppose  every  action  taken  by 
the  conferees. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  funding  of  the  B-1  included  in  the 
report  because,  as  I  have  argued  earlier. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  modem  maimed 
bomber  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Strate- 
gic Triad,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
deterrence.  Based  on  the  actions  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  voting  sep- 
arately on  the  procurement  bills,  and  in 
supporting  the  B-1.  I  am  confident  that 
the  conferees  will  be  wise  enough  to  keep 
funds  for  the  B-1  in  this  bill.  There  is  a 
great  deal  else  in  the  bill  that  can  or 
should  be  either  reduced  or  totally  elimi- 
nated. 

Unlike  the  B-1,  for  example,  for  which 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  con- 
sidered R&D  and  advance  procurement 
funds,  the  funds  for  the  nuclear  strike 
cruiser  had  not  been  Included  in  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and — therefore — were  not  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  bill.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  after  the  procurement  bill  had  gone 
to  conference  that  the  President,  on  June 
24,  1975,  submitted  a  budget  amendment 
to  include  $60  million  of  long-lead  funds 
for  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser.  The  item 
should  be  struck  from  the  bill. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  one  other  budg- 
etary outrage  in  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  President,  on  page  29: 

Patrol  Hydrofoil  MissUe  Ship  (PHM) 

The  President's  request  contained  $83.4 
million  for  two  Patrol  HydrofoU  Missile  ships 
(PHM's).  The  House  included  $72.5  mUlion 
for  two  ships.  The  Senate  approved  no  funds 
for  the  requested  PHM's.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  conferees  agreed  to  authorize 
two  fully  funded  PHM's  in  the  amoimt  of 
$83.4  million. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

I  ask  how  the  Increase  in  the  bill  over 
both  the  sums  approved  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  can  possibly  be  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  was  before  the  Senate  in 
the  first  week  of  Jime,  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humph- 
rey), that  would  have  prohibited  the 
fiight  testing  of  MaRV's.  After  the  bill 
went  to  conference,  as  Senator  McIntyre 
has  explained,  new  information  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Pentagon  which  indicated 
that  the  MaRV  Evader  would  only  be 
fiight  tested  on  ballistic  missiles  over  the 
ocean.  This  kind  of  testing  cannot  be 
conducted  in  developing  a  terminally 
guided  MaRV ;  this  version  of  MaRV  re- 
quires over-land  testing.  So  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  the  Russians  to  interpret 
over-the-ocean  testing  as  being  con- 
nected with  improvements  in  accuracy. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ban  the  testing  of  both 
types  of  MaRV's  in  order  to  give  a  sig- 
nal to  the  Russians  that  we  are  not  de- 
veloping terminally  guided  high  accuracy 
MaRV's. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  difBculty  with 
the  wording  of  the  conference  report  be- 
cause it  states : 

The  Senate  conferees  reluctantly  agreed  to 
recede,  but  only  after  they  determined  that 
no  MaRV  testing,  with  the  exception  of  the 


Evader  prototype,  would  be  conducted  dur- 
ing the  period  of  fiscal  year  1976  and  1977. 
Since  the  Navy  plans  to  flight  test  the  Evader 
only  over  the  ocean,  the  Senate  conferees 
understand  that  this  could  in  no  way  be 
construed  as  supporting  the  development  of 
a  high  accuracy  MaRV. 

I  will  continue  to  oppose  the  terminally 
guided  MaRV  program  because  I  believe 
it  contributes  to  an  unnecessary  and 
dangerous  counterforce  posture.  We 
must  not  allow  our  strategic  doctrine  to 
go  beyond  traditional  deterrence  policy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  want  to  emphasize  that  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  conference  report  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  this  year  rep- 
resents an  unusual  and  reluctant  action 
on  my  part. 

I  rarely  have  opposed  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion, on  a  conference  report.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  of  his  personal  desire 
and  determination  to  defend  the  Senate 
position  in  the  conference.  He  has  done 
so  in  the  past  even  when  the  crucial 
Issues  were  those  on  which  his  position 
varied  from  that  of  the  Senate  majority 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  did  so  this  year. 

However,  this  is  an  unusual  situation 
in  several  respects  and  I  believe  they 
justify  at  this  time  a  vote  to  recommit 
the  conference  report. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
continually  urged  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise the  tightest  possible  budgetary  con- 
trol, and  has  been  vetoing  bills  with 
which  he  disagrees.  Yet  this  concern  for 
budgetary  stringency,  misapplied  to  some 
vital  national  needs,  must  surely  be  ap- 
plied here  today  to  the  defense  budget. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  this  year's  defense 
request  for  research,  development  and 
procurement  was  more  than  35  percent 
above  last  years  spending  level. 

That  is  unusual.  The  measure  that 
went  to  conference  was  20  percent  over 
last  year. 

That  Is  unusual.  And  now  we  have  a 
conference  report  some  23  percent  great- 
er than  last  year's  spending  level.  And 
that  is  unusual. 

The  Senator  from  Maine,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  has  not  played  favorites.  He 
has  held  to  the  budget  resolution  whether 
or  not  he  favored  substantive  programs. 
Now  we  are  considering  a  program, 
which  viewed  on  the  same  basis  in  which 
the  level  of  authorization  is  considered 
in  relation  to  the  budget  authority  tar- 
get— a  basis  I  question,  but  has  been 
used  on  other  programs  this  year,  clearly 
breaks  the  budget  resolution  target. 

But  at  least  equally  important,  it  con- 
tains at  least  significant  departures  from 
the  Senate  position.  All  should  be  reject- 
ed by  this  Chamber. 

First,  the  conferees  agreed  to  author- 
ize long-leadtime  procurement  items  for 
the  B-1  bomber.  The  Senate  has  repeat- 
edly indicated  that  it  seriously  questions 
the  B-1  program  and  does  not  yet  be- 
lieve that  we  should  commit  ourselves  to 
the  production  of  these  planes,  now  esti- 
mated to  cost  more  than  $84  mUllon  each. 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  committee's 
own  report  when  it  presented  this  bill  to 
the  Senate.  It  deleted  the  procurement 
funds. 
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Second,  the  conference  report  author- 
izes research  and  development  and  de- 
letes the  prohibition  on  production  of 
offensive  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons— a  step  which  is  directly  counter  to 
international  agreement,  stajted  U.S.  pol- 
icy, and  past  congressional  action.  We 
rejected  binary  chemical  weapons  in  the 
past,  and  that  rejection — by  both  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriation  commit- 
tees— is  now  being  reversed! in  this  con- 
ference report.  I 

For  all  these  reastms,  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  conference  report  should  be 
rejected,  and  I  therefore  supaort  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  1 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  [while  I  real- 
ize that  Senate  conferees  epgaged  in  a 
very  difflcult  and  lengthy  coiference  and 
that  conference  reports  miist,  by  their 
very  nature,  entail  considerable  com- 
promise, I  feel  that  I  muslj  oppose  the 
conference  report  on  the  nillitary  pro- 
curement authorization.  I  have  reached 
this  decision  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First  and  foremost  is  the linclusion  in 
the  report  of  an  authorization  to  spend 
$60  million  for  long  lead  tine  items  for 
the  nuclear  strike  cruiser.  .U  I  said  in 
my  statement  on  July  17,  IS  75,  I  believe 
this  expenditure  for  a  new  class  of  ship 
which  has  never  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  is  most  unwise.  I  amjparticularly 
concerned  about  the  relatio^hip  of  the 
cruiser  to  the  Aegis  missSe  system. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  i^ble  to  par- 
ticipate in  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  My  purpose  was  to 
try  to  learn  more  about  th(  Aegis  pro- 
gram— how  many  systems  w<  would  buy, 
how  and  where  they  would  be  utilized, 
how  they  would  mix  with  olier  air  de- 
fense systems,  and  how  they  would  per- 
form in  given  quantities  against  per- 
ceived threats  to  the  fleet,  I  was  re- 
peatedly told  by  representa  ;ives  of  the 
Navy  that  my  questions  couli  I  not  be  an- 
swered with  any  degree  of  certainty  be- 
cause no  determination  had  been  made 
on  what  types  of  ships  would  carry  the 
missile  system. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  buy  parts  for  a 
nuclear  cruiser  which  Is  needed,  we  are 
told,  to  serve  as  the  first  Aej  is  ship.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  never  coiisidered  the 
cruiser.  We  have  never  beeii  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  sound  Judgmdnt  on  Aegis 
due  to  uncertainty  about  its  platform. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  me  tt>  take  steps 
now  which  commit  us  to  botp  programs. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  coiference  re- 
port requires  Uie  Secretary]  of  Defense 
to  recommend  the  type  ofl  ship  most 
suitable  for  the  Aegis  system  and  submit 
a  5-year  shipbuilding  program.  This  is 
the  only  way  we  will  ever  gat  any  grasp 
of  what  the  Aegis  program  ia^  and  where 
It  is  going.  It  is  unfortunate  Ihat  this  re- 
quirement was  accompanied]  by  the  $60 
million  authorization.  Thou*i  the  com- 
mittee insists  that  the  purchase  of  long 
lead  items  does  not  constitute  a  commit- 
ment to  the  nuclear  cruiser,[my  experi- 
ence over  tile  last  12  Vj  years  In  this  body 
clearly  indicates  that  such  Investment 
decisions  are  seldcsn  reversed.  Certainly 
this  expenditure  will  prejudice  the  con- 
sideration of  the  shipbuilding  plan  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Navy  In  tha  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  procurement  of 
long-lead  items  for  the  cruier  is  not  a 


good  way  for  the  Government  to  conduct 
its  business,  and  I  will  oppose  this  step 
now  and  during  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriation blU  if  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  nuclear  strike 
cruiser,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  items  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  which  I  find  objectionable. 
Though  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee specifically  rejected  all  Iwig  lead 
time  funds  for  the  B-1  bomber,  the  con- 
ferees put  back  $87  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. Again,  we  find  ourselves  taking  a 
definite  step  toward  production  of  a 
costly  weapons  system,  which  has  not 
been  finally  approved  by  Congress. 

Further,  the  Senate  provisions  in  the 
authorization  bill  which  placed  limita- 
tions on  MARV  testing  and  eliminated 
funding  for  research  and  development 
for  binary  gas  weapons  were  deleted  in 
conference.  So,  too,  was  the  amendment 
to  the  Feed  and  Forage  Act  which  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
this  conference  report  makes  crucial  de- 
cisions on  defense  policy  decisions  which 
were  not  approved  by  the  Senate  and  de- 
cisions with  which  I  strongly  disagree.  I 
do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  demean  our 
Senate  conferees.  I  know  they  labored 
long  and  hard  in  conference  under  diffi- 
cult conditions.  I  cannot,  however.  In 
good  conscience,  support  this  conference 
agreement  and  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  of  July  17  re- 
garding the  strike  cruiser  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nucleab  Strike  Chuiser  and  AEOIS 
Over  the  last  several  years,  I  have  spoken 
many  times  in  this  body  and  other  public 
forums  of  my  concern  regarding  the  Increas- 
ing tendency  of  our  government  to  Invest  In 
extremely  expensive  and  sophisticated  weap- 
ons systems.  It  has  been  my  fear  that  we  were 
running  a  grave  risk  of  putting  too  many  of 
our  defense  eggs  in  too  few.  very  expensive 
baskets.  I  have  often  quoted  a  remark  made 
in  1971  by  Senator  Stennls,  Chairman  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  pointed 
out  the  perUs  quite  clearly. 

"If  we  can  afford  a  permanent  force  struc- 
ture of  only  one-flfth  as  many  fighter  air- 
craft or  tanks  as  our  potential  adversaries," 
Senator  Stennls  said,  "because  our  systems 
are  about  five  times  more  expensive  than 
theirs,  then  a  future  crisis  may  find  us  at  a 
sharp  numerical  disadvantage." 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  agreed  with 
the  Chairman  on  this  point  and  have  been 
diligently  working  to  promote  a  sensible  and 
sound  defense  policy  which  would  provide  us 
with  needed  quantities  of  weapons  systems. 
Events  of  recent  weeks  Indicate,  however,  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  frustrate  our 
efforts. 

Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  disregard  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  re- 
quest an  authorization  to  spend  $60  million 
for  procurement  of  long  lead  time  compo- 
nents for  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser. 

The  nuclear  strike  cruiser,  Is  a  completely 
new  class  of  ship,  Mr.  President,  and  the  re- 
quest to  build  It,  announced  with  so  little 
fanfare,  marks  one  of  the  most  Important 
developments  In  naval  policy  in  this  decade. 
If  the  Congress  authorizes  the  $60  million 
expendltiire.  It  wlU  be  omnmlttlng  itself  to 
procurement  of  a  cruiser  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1.2  bUUon  and,  In  all  probability,  to  an  en- 


tire fleet  of  these  very  exi)enslve  ships — all 
at  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to  reorder 
defense  priorities  and  efficiently  rebuild  the 
Navy  to  an  adequate  size. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  most  disturbing 
about  this  request  is  that  it  was  not  proposed 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
not  discussed  during  the  Committee's  hear< 
Ings  on  the  authorization  bill.  The  role  of 
Congress  in  the  policy  making  process  wu 
totally  Ignored. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  in  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  are  the  implications  for  the 
Aegis  mlssUe  program.  Aegis  is  an  advanced, 
very  expensive  missile  system  designed  to 
provide  air  defense  for  our  attack  carriers. 

The  history  of  Aegis  has  been  character- 
ized by  repeated  changes  by  the  Navy  in  the 
ultimate  plans  for  the  system.  In  1968  and 
1969  the  plan  was  to  utilize  Aegis  in  the  DON 
and  DLON38  classes  of  ships.  In  1972  the  DO 
class  ship  was  named  the  Aegis  ship  of  the 
future.  Then  there  was  talk  of  the  strike 
cruiser  serving  as  the  Aegis  platform  followed 
by  consideration  of  retrofitting  a  variety  of 
ships  to  carry  the  Aegis.  In  short.  Aegis  has 
been  a  missile  system  In  search  of  a  home, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  Indecision  on  the  part 
of  the  Navy,  it  has  been  impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  critically  review  the  program. 

Through  the  courtesty  of  Senator  Cannon,  I 
was  able  to  t£ike  part  in  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power  when  it 
considered  Aegis  this  spring.  My  purpose  was 
to  try  to  pin  down  In  my  own  mind  exactly 
what  the  Aegis  program  was — how  mxmy  sys- 
tems we  would  buy,  how  and  where  they 
would  be  utilized,  how  they  would  mix  with 
other  air  defense  systems,  and  how  they 
would  perform  in  given  quantities  against 
perceived  threats  to  the  fleet.  I  repeatedly 
asked  questions  regarding  these  issues,  and  I 
was  repeatedly  told  by  representatives  of  the 
Navy  that  while  my  concerns  were  perfectly 
legitimate,  there  were  no  answers  because  the 
Navy  had  not  decided  upon  a  platform  for 
Aegis. 

Now,  it  has  evidently  been  decided,  that  the 
strike  cruisers,  the  most  expensive  of  the  al- 
ternative platforms,  will  be  the  Aegis  ship, 
and  the  questions  I  asked  in  March  become 
even  more  pressing.  How  many  of  this  type  of 
Aegis  ship  can  we  afford?  Will  this  number 
provide  the  fleet  with  the  air  defense  capa- 
bilities It  needs.  How  will  the  Aegis  system 
Interact  with  our  existing  P-4,  F-14,  and  Tar- 
ter Terrier  systems?  Are  there  more  economi- 
cal ways  of  achieving  equal  levels  of 
protection? 

Congress  should  consider  everyone  of  these 
Issues  In  detail  before  it  commits  Itself  to 
buying  any  number  of  missile  systems  at  a 
cost  of  $80  million  each  (not  Including 
launchers  or  missiles)  or  $1  billion  ships 
which  are  chiefly  Justified  as  platforms  for 
the  missile  system.  We  should  not  and  must 
not  embark  upon  a  course  which  will  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  resources  we  have 
available  for  strengthening  our  naval  forces, 
without  having  closely  examined  every  alter- 
native and  until  we  are  convinced  that  such 
a  course  Is,  Indeed,  essential. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  Senate  conferees  will 
bold  firm  to  the  Senate  position  which  does 
not  include  the  $60  million  requested  for  the 
nuclear  strike  cruiser.  We  need  more  time  to 
properly  study  the  plans  for  the  future  of 
the  Navy.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  on  February  7  of  this  year  I  requested 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to  review  In 
detaU  the  Aegis  tdr  defense  system.  I  antici- 
pate that  the  OAO's  report,  which  should  be 
completed  In  late  August,  will  shed  a  great 
deal  of  light  upon  many  of  the  crucial  Issueii 
confronting  us  In  Aegis  and  the  strike  cruiser. 
Our  constituents  have  endowed  us  with  • 
great  deal  of  power  In  electing  us  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  Is  Imperative  that  we  exercise  that 
power  with  knowledge,  understanding  and 
prop>er  reflection.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  In 
considering  the  strike  cruisers  will  meet  Ita 
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responsibilities  and  resist  pressures   to  act 
precipitously. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
now  contains  $3.6  billion  more  than  we 
provided  last  year.  If  there  ever  was  a 
budget-busting  bill,  this  is  It. 

We  are  being  asked  to  postpone  ac- 
tion on  a  child  nutrition  bill.  It  Is  a 
modest  bill  for  a  worthy  purpose.  But 
some  Important  Members  of  the  Senate 
believe  it  exceeds  proper  spending  guide- 
lines. So  we  are  supposed  to  go  back  and 
find  a  way  to  charge  school  children  a 
bit  more  for  their  lunches — to  squeeze 
out  a  few  million  dollars,  to  keep  the 
budget  celling  Intact. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  purpose  of  this  congressional  budget 
process  is  not  just  to  force  us  to  agree 
upon  and  observe  spending  ceilings.  It 
obliges  us  as  well  to  set  priorities — to  set 
one  program  against  another,  and  de- 
cide what  the  country  needs  most. 

And  it  should  certainly  be  instructive 
to  the  American  people  to  find  out  which 
Members  of  Congress  want  to  take  pen- 
nies away  from  schoolchildren  to  pay 
for  more  military  gadgets.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  will  do  if  this  bloated 
military  procurement  is  approved  while 
the  child  nutrition  bill  is  held  back. 

On  just  one  of  those  gadgets,  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  conferees  have  exceeded  the 
Senate  figure  by  enough  to  use  up  all 
the  savings  we  could  make  on  child  nu- 
trition. 

Further,  the  funds  added  for  the  B-1 
are  for  another  classic  case  of  Congress 
getting  drawn  into  a  decision  we  are  not 
prepared  to  make. 

As  everyone  knows,  I  have  opposed  the 
B-1  bomber  from  the  beginning.  Today 
it  is  before  us  as  the  most  expensive 
weapons  system  ever  proposed  to  the 
Congress,  with  the  total  price  tag  ap- 
proaching $20  billion.  And  that  is  only 
part  of  what  it  will  cost.  $20  billion  leaves 
out  billions  more  for  weapons,  tankers, 
basing,  maintenance,  and  operations. 

And  we  are  supposed  to  spend  aU  of 
that  money  for  a  system  which.  If  we 
ever  have  a  nuclear  war,  will  arrive  over 
its  targets  some  7  or  8  hours  after  the 
United  States  and  its  adversary  have 
both  been  destroyed  by  intercontinental 
missiles. 

I  can  see  some  future  role  for  stra- 
tegic bombers.  But  we  still  await  a  sen- 
sible projection  to  justify  such  enormous 
expenditures  for  an  add-on  bomber  to 
our  already  superior  bomber  fleet  of  B- 
52's. 

There  are  less  costly  alternatives.  The 
Air  Force  rejects  them.  It  refuses  to  even 
give  them  any  serious  consideration,  on 
the  incredible  grounds,  according  to 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  it  would  require  too 
much  computation. 

In  fact,  they  have  been  rejected  out  of 
hand  because  regardless  of  the  mission, 
the  Air  Force  wants  the  most  goldplated 
bomber  money  can  buy. 

Even  the  staimchest  advocates  of  an 
ambitious  defense  posture  have  com- 
plained at  the  cost  of  modern  weapons. 
Nearly  every  year  now  we  read  in  the 
committee  reports  an  admonition  to  the 
Pentagon  to  hold  these  costs  down. 
Weapons  that  cost  too  much  harm  our 


defense,  we  are  told,  because  high  per 
copy  costs  mean  lower  limits  on  the  niun- 
ber  we  can  buy. 

But  we  should  know  by  now  that  hand- 
wringing  is  not  going  to  bring  those  costs 
down.  The  only  thing  that  will  work  is 
to  notify  the  Pentagon  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  savings — ^by  saying  "no"  once 
in  awhile,  and  sending  them  back  to  the 
drawing  boards  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  makes  more  sense. 

The  B-1  is  an  ideal  candidate  to  step 
aside  in  favor  of  economy  and  common- 
sense.  And  I  have  appreciated  the  efforts 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development,  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE,  to  at  least  keep  inviolate  the  line 
between  development  and  production  on 
this  plane.  He  and  other  members  of  his 
subcommittee  have  asked  hard  questions, 
and  they  have  reported  responsible  legis- 
lation. 

But  this  conference  report  simply 
throws  out  all  of  that  efifort.  It  Includes 
not  only  the  full  research  and  develop- 
ment money,  but  nearly  all  of  the  long 
lead  procurement  money  the  Air  Force 
has  requested.  It  declares  to  the  Air  Force 
that  despite  the  budget  constraints  we 
are  imposing  in  other  areas,  we  are  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  keep  the  B-1 
galloping  ahead. 

I  am  grateful  to  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  for  one,  is  not 
going  to  cave  in.  I  sometimes  wonder 
where  he  flnds  the  patience  to  examine 
these  issues  in  meticulous  detail,  when 
his  hard  work  is  Ignored  at  the  final 
decision. 

But  in  any  case  I  share  his  view  that 
the  conferees  have  not  acted  responsibly 
on  this  legislation,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  budget  priorities  or  prudent 
management  of  costly  military  programs. 

On  the  B-1,  I  think  the  entire  devel- 
opment program  Is  a  waste,  because  I 
cannot  believe — when  the  full  production 
decision  is  before  us  next  year— that  the 
Congress  will  go  along  with  this  foolish 
venture. 

But  If  we  are  unwilling  to  make  that 
decision  now,  we  should  at  least  delete 
the  B-1  production  money  which  has 
seeped  Into  the  budget  for  1976. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  the  over- 
all bill  reflects  an  unconscionable  neglect 
of  domestic  needs  in  favor  of  an  unwar- 
ranted generosity  for  arms,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  6674,  the  arms  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  which  has  come  back  to 
us  with  the  Senate's  contributions  al- 
most totally  missing. 

Granted  that  the  Senate  chose  to 
reject  nearly  all  proposed  cuts  In  the 
Pentagon's  proposals  for  new  military 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1976,  I  find  it 
nonetheless  disturbing  that  those  specific 
elements  in  the  legislation  added  by  the 
Senate  fared  so  poorly  In  the  conference. 
It  seems  that  in  almost  every  Instance 
where  the  House  version  was  more 
favorable  to  the  Pentagon  than  that  of 
the  Senate,  the  House  version  prevailed. 

An  example  is  what  happened  on  the 
MARV  missile  program.  Recognizing 
the  dire  implications  of  a  new  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  that  would  be 
triggered  by  this  venture  into  extreme 


accuracy  in  targeting,  the  Senate  had 
adopted  the  Humphrey  amendment  to 
ban  any  testing  of  maneuvering  reentry 
vehicles  unless  the  President  first  certi- 
fied that  such  testing  had  been  con- 
ducted by  our  potential  adversaries  or 
that  the  natlon.il  interest  required  such 
testing. 

There  was  sound  thinking  in  this 
modest  restraint.  Even  though  develop- 
ment would  have  gone  forward,  it  would 
have  bought  us  some  time  to  pursue  an 
arms  limitation  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  before  an  expensive  new 
round  begins  in  the  arms  race.  Yet  the 
President  would  have  had  the  authority 
to  go  ahead  with  testing  if  the  national 
interest  clearly  demanded  it.  So  what 
happened  to  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment? Our  conferees  receded  on  it.  All 
restraint  Is  gone.  The  Soviet  Union 
might  as  well  take  notice.  Roimd  999,  or 
whatever  is  its  number,  of  the  arms  race 
Is  about  to  begin  if  this  conference  report 
is  adopted. 

Another  modest  contribution  of  the 
Senate  was  life  cycle  costing.  This  minor 
addition  to  the  legislation  would  have 
required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
submit  a  report  estimating  the  life  cycle 
costs  of  operating  all  major  weapons 
systems  procured  since  fiscal  1975.  the 
report  to  be  completed  by  budget  time 
in  the  fall  of  1976.  Again,  the  Senate 
conferees  receded.  The  conference  re- 
port attributes  this  deletion  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  frame  and  to  the  lan- 
guage having  been  "unnecessarily 
broad."  Yet,  in  place  of  a  narrowing  of 
the  language  or  a  revision  of  the  time 
frame,  the  requirement  was  simply 
dropped. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  kind  of  Information 
requested  in  the  amendment  on  life  cycle 
costing  is  already  available  and  consti- 
tutes no  great  problem  to  the  Pentagon 
to  compile.  On  the  contrary,  if  that  kind 
of  information  is  not  routinely  de- 
veloped by  Pentagon  planners,  they 
should  be  called  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees  to 
explain  their  dereliction.  To  embarit  on 
long-range  programs  involving  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  without  calculating 
In  advance  what  they  are  going  to  cost 
would  be  grievous  mismanagement.  I 
cannot  believe  for  a  minute  that  the 
Defense  Department  lacks  such 
Information. 

What  is  at  stake  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  some  terrible  burden  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  assume,  but  rather  the 
integrity  of  the  Congress  in  exercising 
its  responsibilities  to  oversee  Govern- 
ment spending.  We  are  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  encouraging  our 
own  bamboozlement.  Elvidently  there  are 
those  in  the  House  and  Senate  who  ei- 
ther do  not  want  to  know  what  horrend- 
ous spending  lies  ahead  in  some  of  these 
programs,  or  do  not  want  the  rest  of  us — 
and  the  country — ^to  know.  If  we  accept 
this  conference  report,  we  will  be  voting 
once  again  to  keep  available  informa- 
tion— vital  facts  concerning  future 
spending  demands  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment— from  the  American  people. 

Still  another  example  is  the  Senate 
amendment  deleting  the  entire  Army  and 
Navy  requests  for  binary  chemical  mu- 
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nltions — in  other  words,  thingi  like  nerve 
gras — and  prohibiting  the  research,  devel- 
opment, testing,  evaluation,  tweproduc- 
tlon,  and  production  of  le 
chemical  munitions  until  th 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
ties  are,  in  fact,  essential  to  t%e  national 
Interest. 

The  committee  report  tells 
House  conferees  were  persua 
Soviet  Union  is  expanding  1 
warfare  technology  and  therefore  could 
not  concur.  Is  It  not  remarkable  how  of- 
ten we  hear  that  justification  for  new, 
dangerous,  and  often  wrong-hteaded  mil- 
itary programs? 

Incidentally.  I  think  there  i«  very  seri- 
ous question  concerning  the  substantial- 
ity of  those  reports.  I 

More   Importantly   perhap^,   allowing 
this  program  to  go  forward  piay  prove 
highly  destabUzing  in  this  t 
arms  race.  Surely  the  worl 
need  to  start  accumulating 
stockpiles  of  this  dreadful  si 

Now  there  is  another  point  I  that  bears 
on  this  Item  In  the  conference  report. 
The  House  voted  on  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  ofi  Monday, 
and  in  the  process  it  eliminatil  all  funds 
for  construction  of  facilities  to  house  the 
binary  chemical  weapons  program.  If  we 
accept  the  conference  repofft,  we  will 
thus  be  doing  vlolenice  to  Ijudgments 
made  in  both  Houses  of  tht  Congress 
holding  that  this  program  sh(^uld  not  go 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  w: 
me  most  about  this  whole 
Government  waste  and  coni 
tility  is  the  Irony  of  it.  What 
Ing  Is  an  arsenal  of  weapons]  which  our 
leaders,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  a£  well,  teU  us  could  never  be  used 
without  risking  the  total  destruction  of 
both  societies,  and  the  rest  ol  the  world 
along  with  them.  They  are  of  no  real  use 
to  us  except  to  wipe  ourselves  ^ff  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  Yet  we  willingly  tirain  ever- 
larger  proportions  of  our  prtecious  na- 
tional resources  and  manpow^  into  their 
production  year  after  year.  W  tiere  will  it 
end? 

And  there  is  another  irony  When  we 
take  up  in  the  Congress  proposals  for 
foreign  aid  or  for  a  long  list  c  f  domestic 
needs,  the  burden  of  proof  a  ways  rests 
with  those  proposing  such  sp<  nding.  Not 
so  with  defense  spending.  As  we  learned 
to  our  sorrow  last  month.  wh*n  it  comes 
to  Pentagon  programs,  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  with  those  who  qu(  stlon  their 
need. 

Let  us  look  at  the  B-1  borrber,  which 
is  a  splendid  example  of  tils  Inverse 
•burden  of  proof.  The  Department  of 
Defense  asked  the  Congress  for  $77  mil- 
lion for  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  another  $31  millloii.  tor  the  3 -month 
transition  period  next  year.  '  "he  Senate 
cut  all  of  these  fxmds  from  tl  e  bUl,  and 
the  House  voted  the  full  araoimt.  Now 
come  the  conferees  with  $64  inlllion  and 
$23  million,  or  a  total  of  $87 
justified  with  this  language 
report: 

The  conferees  emphasized  that 
Ization    of    long-lead    funding 
commits    nor    obligates    the    Ui^lted    States 
Government   to   place   the    B-1 
production. 
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Now  I  submit  that  this  Is  inaccurate, 
and  it  happens  all  the  time  with  defense 
programs.  We  commit  huge  sums  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  then  we 
are  told  that  we  have  too  big  a  stake  not 
to  go  ahead.  If  we  accept  this  conference 
report,  we  will,  once  again,  allow  the 
Pentagon  to  preempt  an  important  de- 
cision that  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  that  we  not  accept  the  confer- 
ence report  and  that  the  conferees  be 
asked  to  delete  these  procurement  funds 
to  permit  the  Congress  to  make  a  care- 
ful, detailed  and  unhurried  assessment 
of  the  need  for  this  late-hour  investment 
in  manned  strategic  aircraft. 

The  same  problem  arises  with  the  nu- 
clear strike  cruiser.  There  were  no  funds 
in  the  Senate  bill  for  this  item  of  long 
lead  authorization,  yet  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  add  $60  mlUlon  to  allow  this 
program  to  move  ahead.  Surely  we  all 
know  that  our  right  to  approve  or  not 
approve  this  new  shipbuilding  program 
will  be  largely  preempted  by  decisions 
made  while  the  Navy  commits  these 
funds  to  long-range  construction  plans. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  most  Inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  Admiral  Zumwalt. 
our  retired  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  In 
the  Washington  Post  a  few  days  ago. 
While  praising  Soviet  naval  leadership 
in  recent  years  he  pointed  out  that  they 
have  not  made  the  mistake  we  are  mak- 
ing in  committing  huge  sums  to  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships.  With  the  same  amount  of  money, 
he  said,  we  could  be  obtaining  many  more 
ships  and  a  lot  more  defense.  Yet.  with- 
out serious  review,  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  grease  the  skids  for  this  costly 
new  shipbuilding  program. 

I  object  to  this  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization biU,  and  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  returned  to  conference  to  have  these 
funds  removed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  need  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  ended.  For  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  decade  we  are  at  peace.  The  $30 
billion  annual  outlttys  for  Indochina  are 
no  more.  We  face  no  imminent  threat 
of  war,  and  if  we  did,  I  doubt  that  these 
expenditures  would  save  us  in  a  nuclear 
exchange.  Our  relations  with  nations 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  have  never  been 
so  relaxed.  There  are  troubles  in  the 
world,  to  be  sure,  but  the  worst  ones  at 
the  moment  are  economic,  not  military. 
Spending  money  on  munitions  will  not 
help  much  in  shoring  up  the  dollar  or 
the  pound,  or  in  reducing  our  excessive 
demand  for  foreign  oil. 

Look  at  the  size  of  the  defense  budget 
we  are  being  asked  to  approve.  New 
spending  authority  is  18  percent  higher 
than  last  year's,  and  overall  the  Defense 
Department  budget  represents  27  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  budget.  This  Is 
nothing  If  not  shocking. 

Just  for  comparison,  we  should  note 
that  last  year's  spending  authority  had 
a  2-percent  growth  figure,  contrasted 
with  18  percent  this  year. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  conference 
report,  let  us  look  at  the  items  for  pro- 
curement and  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation.  The  total  is  $25.8 


billion,  the  largest  Increase  in  such 
spending  we  have  ever  experienced  In 
peacetime.  A  24-percent  increase,  com- 
pared to  a  3 -percent  Increase  last  year. 
And  looking  at  the  many  new  programs 
in  this  list,  we  know  that  this  year's 
increase  is  only  the  beginning.  Where 
seed  money  is  strewn  one  can  be  sure 
bigger  demands  will  grow. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  accept  this  con- 
ference report,  we  will  be  abdicating  once 
again  our  responsibility  to  get  a  handle 
on  the  growing  arms  race,  and  we  will 
be  guaranteeing  that  the  great,  unsolved 
social  and  economic  problems  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world  remain  unsolved 
for  another  period  of  time  to  come.  Each 
of  us  is  fully  aware  that  this  Nation  has 
the  potential  to  destroy  any  other  nation 
on  Earth  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  potential  to  do  the  same  to  us.  Au- 
thorities say  we  could  now  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union  some  22  times  over,  and 
they  could  easily  decimate  our  entire 
population  as  well.  Neither  has  the 
slightest  defense  against  nuclear  attack 
and  never  will.  Yet  somehow  the  fascina- 
tion of  new  weapons,  and  weapons  to 
counter  other  new  weapons,  develops  its 
own  logic,  and  we  find  ourselves  robbing 
ourselves  and  our  own  future  generations 
to  create  them.  Why? 

Let  me  ask  this  question  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  the  planners  in  the  Penta- 
gon. Suppose  we  stopped  building  all 
new  weapons.  Suppose  we  did  nothing 
but  replace  worn-out  equipment  as 
needed.  Would  the  Soviet  Union  keep  on 
with  its  own  arms  race? 

And.  if  it  did,  would  the  Soviet  Union 
ever  reach  the  point  that  it  could  safely 
ignore  our  8,500  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons, all  with  destructive  capacity  greater 
by  far  than  bombs  we  dropped  in  Japan 
during  World  War  n?  We  now  have  35.- 

000  times  the  destructive  capability 
which  was  revealed  at  Hiroshima.  Where 
is  the  logic  of  superiority  or  parity  when 
even  one  of  these  missiles  could  kill  mil- 
lions of  people? 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  we  must 
stop  aU  research  or  even  aU  new  weapons 
building.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
defense  budget  of  the  United  States  has 
gone  wild,  and  we  In  the  Senate  are  sit- 
ting here  allowing  it  go  imchecked.  The 
logic  of  it  is  wholly  absent.  Somehow  we 
have  gone  mad  in  our  preoccupation  with 
expensive  gadgetry.  And  meanwhile  we 
are  running  up  a  Federal  deficit  this  year 
that  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  defense 
budget  Itself. 

One  final  point  and  I  will  conclude  my 
remarks.  Last  fall  there  were  many  polit- 
ical victories  around  the  country  just  as 
there  have  been  for  6  years  or  so.  that 
rewarded  those  who  campaigned  to  hold 
down  military  spending.  What  has  hap- 
pened? Where  is  that  mandate  reflected, 
either  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  or  in 
this  conference  report?  I  am  puzzled.  I 
wonder  whether  my  memory  falls  me,  or 
whether  some  people  have  changed  their 
minds  since  election  day.  It  is  piazzling. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  reject  this  conference  report  and 
instruct  its  conferees  to  restore  the  items 

1  have  mentioned — items  not  calling  for 
new  expenditures,  but  new  restraints. 
The  Defense  Department  needs  to  find 
out  that  it  is  a  servant  of  the  Congress 
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and  the  American  people,  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 

FUNDS  FOR  THE  F-18  IN  THE  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION   BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  contained  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  P»rox- 
MiRE.  Senaitor  Bentsen  and  me  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  to  conduct 
research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  in  connection  with  the  Navy 
air  combat  fighter  until  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  rendered  a 
decision  in  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.'s  pro- 
test filed  with  the  Greneral  Accounting 
Office,  or  until  July  31,  1975,  whichever 
was  sooner.  The  purpose  of  thait  amend- 
ment was  to  insure  that  the  Comptroller 
General  could  decide  the  protest  on  its 
merits  in  an  environment  unprejudiced 
by  any  congressional  action  which  might 
be  construed  as  indicating  approval  of 
the  F-18. 

I  recognize  that  the  conference  report 
does  not  contain  that  amendment.  Un- 
fortunately, through  an  oversight  the 
rationale  for  the  Senate's  receding  was 
not  published  in  the  conference  report; 
therefore.  I  believe  it  Incumbent  upon 
me  to  state  my  understanding  of  the 
conference  position.  As  a  member  of  the 
conference,  it  is  my  recollection  that  the 
conferees  saw  no  need  to  retain  the 
amendment  because  the  Authorization 
Act  does  not  specifically  approve  or  re- 
ject the  Navy's  selection  of  the  F-18  as 
the  Navy  air  combat  fighter.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  authorization  of 
$132.8  million  was  for  a  Navy  air  com- 
bat fighter  and  was  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  prejudice  the  protest  filed  by  LTV 
in  the  Navy  air  combat  fighter  selection. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Texas  (Sen- 
ator Tower)  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  conferees  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  re- 
garding the  Navy  air  combat  fighter 
program.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  pro- 
vision of  $132.8  million  in  H.R.  6674  as 
reported  by  the  conferees  Is  to  provide 
funding  for  the  Navy  air  combat  fighter 
program  without  specifically  endorsing 
any  individual  competitor  in  that  pro- 
gram. To  do  otherwise  would  prejudice 
the  decision  to  be  rendered  by  the  GAO 
with  reference  to  the  protest  filed  by  the 
LTV  Corporation,  by  seemingly  grant- 
ing congressional  approval  of  the  Navy's 
selection  of  the  F-18,  an  approval  that 
has  certainly  not  been  granted. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  find  the  Navy's 
selection  of  the  F-18  disturbing.  In  short, 
it  has  become  apparent  that  the  far  more 
capable  F-14  can  be  bought  in  equal 
numbers  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
"low-cost"  P-18,  even  assuring  that  the 
F-18  program  would  not  encounter  cost 
overruns — which  based  on  history  is  not 
a  safe  assumption  to  make.  I  recently 
addressed  these  concerns  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  a  letter,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  case  made  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  clear  and  to  sustain 
Senator  Tower's  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.O.,  July  17, 1975. 
Hon.  James  B.  Schlesingeb, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Schlesinger:  I  have  been 
closely  watching  the  Issues  concerning  the 
Navy's  selection  of  a  new  aircraft  to  meet 
the  Navy's  flghter  and  light  attack  aircraft 
needs  for  the  1980'b,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  aspects  to  this  matter  that  concern  me. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  expressed  It- 
self quite  explicitly  In  the  Conference  Re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1975  regarding  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  Navy  Air  Combat 
Fighter  program:  ".  .  .  Adaptation  of 
the  selected  Air  Force  Combat  Fighter 
to  be  capable  of  carrier  operations  is 
the  prerequisite  for  the  use  of  the  funds 
provided  .  .  .  Future  funding  Is  to  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  capability  of  the  Navy  to 
produce  a  derivative  of  the  selected  Air 
Force  Air  Combat  Fighter  design." 

In  light  of  this,  I  do  not  understand  how 
this  explicit  legislative  history  can  be  Inter- 
preted In  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  Navy's 
selection  of  the  P-18,  rather  than  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  Air  Force  selected  F-16. 

Moreover,  choice  of  the  P-18  over  alter- 
native aircraft  seems  questionable  to  me. 
The  original  rationale  for  the  Navy  Air  Com- 
bat Fighter  program  was  that  this  aircraft, 
although  considerably  less  capable  than  the 
F-14,  would  be  available  In  quantity  due  to 
its  much  reduced  total  program  cost.  How- 
ever, it  hae  now  been  reported  in  a  number 
of  studies  that  the  more  capable  P-14  could 
be  bought  in  the  requisite  numbers  at  a  cost 
lower  than  the  P-18.  If  additional  A-7  air- 
craft were  procured  to  meet  the  light  attack 
role  of  the  P-18  Is  also  designed  to  fulflU, 
additional  savings  would  be  achieved,  and  If 
the  P-18  experiences  cost  overruns,  which 
seems  predictable,  the  cost  advantage  of 
buying  a  mix  of  P-14's  and  A-7's  rather  than 
the  P-18  would  become  even  greater.  In 
view  of  the  cost  comparison  and  the  fact 
that  the  F-14  is  a  much  more  capable  and 
desirable  aircraft  than  the  P-18,  I  would 
like  an  explanation  of  the  Navy's  decision 
to  select  the  P-18  and  Its  persistence  in  that 
decision. 

I  would  very  much  like  lb  know  what 
your  own  thinking  Is  on  this  matter.  I  also 
wish  to  request  a  detailed  report.  In  writing, 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to  what  advantages,  if  any.  It  sees 
in  selecting  the  P-18  rather  than  a  combi- 
nation of  F-14's  and  A-7'b. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts,  U.S.S. 
fiscal    tear    1976    military    authore^ation 

PROCUREMENT     CONFERENCE     REPORT     IS     TOO 
HIGH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  from  the  fiscal  year 
1976  military  authorization  procurement 
bill  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
it  reveals  a  number  of  serious  weak- 
nesses. 

First,  as  it  stands  now,  the  defense 
budget  is  well  above  the  budget  the  Sen- 
ate has  set  for  military  programs  this 
fiscal  year.  In  fact,  the  defense  budget 
is  $5.4  billion  higher  than  our  budget 
estimate  in  terms  of  budget  authority 
and  $4.1  billion  higher  in  terms  of  out- 
lays. Of  course,  there  may  be  more  cuts 
when  the  larger  defense  appropriations 
bill  is  considered  and  the  manpower  costs 
are  calculated.  Nonetheless,  when  Just 
considering  this  bill,  statistics  from  the 


budget  committee  indicate  the  total  is 
$700  million  over  original  projections. 

This  raises  the  issue  of  whether  there 
will  be  one  budget  standard  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  another  for 
the  rest  of  Government.  Will  we  allow 
the  Pentagon  to  bust  the  budget  but 
crack  down  on  all  other  programs?  The 
answer  should  be  a  clear  no.  The  budget 
ceilings  should  be  applied  and  enforced 
without  special  consideration  for  any 
particular  agency  or  department. 

Second,  included  in  this  conference  is 
a  $60  million  sum  for  long  leadtime  items 
relating  to  a  new  surface  warship — the 
nuclear  strike  cruiser.  This  ship  was 
neither  requested  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment during  the  annual  hearings 
nor  included  in  their  budget.  It  was 
added  at  the  last  moment  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Therefore,  without  a  single  day 
of  testimony  in  either  house  of  Congress, 
without  any  airing  of  the  issue,  without 
any  deliberation  by  the  committees  and 
subcommittee  responsible  for  examining 
the  relative  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  new  $60  million  item  has  been 
added.  This  is  an  insult  to  the  budgetary 
process  so  carefully  worked  out  the  past 
2  years. 

Now,  it  has  been  argued  that  this  $60 
million  for  long  lead  time  items  does  not 
commit  the  Congress  to  the  construction 
of  the  ship.  It  can  always  be  canceled, 
some  say. 

I  would  ask  in  reply,  if  we  are  not  com- 
mitted to  the  ship,  then  why  put  $60 
million  into  it  in  the  first  place?  What  is 
the  urgency  that  forces  us  to  decide  at 
the  last  minute,  without  proper  consid- 
eration, and  with  no  hearings  on  a  mat- 
ter that  may  lead  to  the  construction 
of  other  ships  of  the  same  type? 

Surely  this  is  a  curious  argument — 
that  we  are  not  committed  to  a  project 
simply  by  funding  it  at  $60  million.  We 
all  know  that  once  that  money  is  spent, 
the  project  will  gain  a  moment  of  Its 
own.  The  contractors  will  be  up  here 
lobbying  for  construction  of  the  full  ship. 
The  Defense  Department  will  get  behind 
the  project.  Other  interested  parties  wUl 
speak  out  in  support.  To  say  this  is  not 
a  commitment  is  to  throw  away  all  prior 
procurement  history. 

Third,  there  has  been  a  strong  tend- 
ency in  this  and  other  conference  reports 
to  "trade  up."  By  this  I  mean  the  philos- 
ophy of  approaching  the  bargaining  in 
a  manner  which  results  in  tradeoffs 
where  systems  are  increased  in  fimding 
rather  than  reduced.  The  compromise 
always  seems  to  be  on  the  upper  side, 
infrequently  on  the  lower. 

As  cases  inpoint,  the  conferees  added 
funding  for  the  A-7E  and  F-14  first 
denied  by  the  Senate.  Funding  for  the 
B-1  was  increased  to  nearly  a  full  level. 
The  AW  ACS  program  was  increased  over 
the  opposition  of  the  House.  The  trouble- 
plagued  patrol  hydrofoil  ship  was  in- 
creased over  the  Senate  position.  And 
there  is  $1.6  billion  as  a  bailout  for  the 
Navy  contained  in  the  various  escala- 
tion and  cost  growth  provisions  of  the 
Navy  ship  building  program. 

In  addition  a  number  of  language 
amendments  were  dropped  in  conference. 
The  food  and  forage  provision  was  dis- 
carded. So  was  the  concept  of  life  cycle 
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cost  reporting.  And  the  maneuvering  re- 
entry vehicle  prohibition  was  dropped. 

Mr.  I»resident,  there  are  a  number  of 
positive  aspects  to  this  bill.  The  con- 
ferees, I  know,  fought  long  and  hard  on 
many  complex  issues.  Nonethel^,  at  its 
present  level  I  cannot  support  t  lis  com- 
promise package  and  I  hope  the  full 
Senate  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  niy  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Gold  waiter,  had 
prepared  some  remarks  whici  he  in- 
tended to  deliver  when  the  conference 
report  on  the  military  procurer  lent  au- 
thorization bill  came  up  on  tie  floor. 
Unfortunately,  he  found  it  neossary  to 
go  to  the  hospital  for  a  checkip  on  an 
old  knee  injury  which  has  giiren  him 
trouble  from  time  to  time.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sermtor 
GoLDWATER's  remarks,  entitled  'Defense 
or  Diversion"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

DeTEIVSE    OB    IJlVERSION 

(Statement  by  Senator  QoLowi  iter) 

In  1961  President  John  Kenpedy  said  that 
this  Nation  would  "pay  any  price"  lo  "assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty."  On 
Memorial  Day,  1975,  President  Oeald  Ford 
said  that  maintaining  our  mllltarj  strength 
"Is  the  price  we  have  always  paid  for  being 
free."  and  "It  is  the  price  we  must  i)€  willing 
to  pay  In  the  future." 

As  the  United  States  celebrates  Its  200th 
anniversary.  I  wonder  if  we  are  still  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  freedom?  How  nuch  are 
Americans  willing  to  spend  today  and  In 
the  years  ahead  for  continued  natlc  nal  secu- 
rity? What  level  of  mUltary  pre  saredness 
will  the  people  of  this  nation  suppoi  t?  Where 
does  defense  stand  among  national  priorities 
for  our  resources? 

For  many  years  the  hackneyed  cliche  of 
"guns  or  butter"  has  been  posed  as  a 
dilemma,  an  either/or  proposition  It  Isn't. 
Quns  versus  butter  Is  not  only  a  faulty 
dllenmia;  It  also  is  not  descrtptiv(  of  mid- 
1970s  America.  With  20  per  cen;  of  our 
population  overweight,  more  than  40  mil- 
lion people,  there  is  obviously  pleni  y  of  but- 
ter available.  On  a  larger  scale,  tie  nation 
Is  allocating  an  ever-Increasing  pjrcentage 
of  Its  resources  to  socl:\l  benefits:  as  Senator 
McCleUan  pointed  out  earlier  this  year,  over 
the  past  10  years  federal  aid  to  elucation, 
manpower,  and  social  services  has  risen  357 
per  cent;  public  assistance  Is  up  440  per  cent; 
social  security  and  other  retirement  and 
disability  programs  have  climbed  247  per 
cent;  and  health  services  have  Jumped  963 
per  cent. 

No,  "guns  or  butter"  Is  hardly  the  ques- 
tion. 

A  more  accurate  statement  of  tlie  choice 
open  to  the  U.S.  public  today  is  "d  sfense  or 
diversion."  At  this  point,  the  nod  seems  to 
be  going  to  diversion. 

It  may  not  be  popular  to  questlor  the  rec- 
reational habits  of  the  nation,  but  t  is  time 
that  someone  called  attention  to  thi  i  amount 
of  our  national  treasure  that  is  lelng  ex- 
pended on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  We  read 
and  hear  a  lot  about  how  much  Americans 
are  being  asked  to  pay  for  national  defense, 
but  there  is  too  little  being  said  aliout  how 
much  Americans  eagerly  pay  for  pl»y. 

Those  who  say  that  it  must  be  el1  her  guns 
or  butter  Ignore  reality.  It  Is  alread  r  "butter 
and  fun."  but  one  day  we  may  hafe  to  de- 
cide whether  we  are  wUllng  to  d^  with  a 
little  less  fun  In  order  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom to  enjoy  lUe's  pleasures.  We  laay  have 
to  choose  whether  we  want  "butter  md  fun" 
or  "butter  and  guns." 

I  ask  that  you  stop  and  think  f  )r  a  mo- 


ment about  how  Americans  spend  their 
money. 

In  1972  this  nation  spent  48  billion  dollars 
on  recreation.  13  bUllon  for  tobacco.  9  billion 
In  liquor  stores,  and  11  billion  on  personal 
care  other  than  medical  expenditures.  That 
Is  well  over  80  billion  dollars.  Total  defense 
outlays  for  Fiscal  Tear  1972  were  76  billion. 

Since  national  defense  Is  vital  to  public 
welfare,  it  bothers  me  to  hear  the  argument 
that  the  money  for  the  B-1  bomber  or  the 
Trident  submarine  would  buy  a  specified 
amount  of  bread  or  milk  or  provide  some 
other  social  benefit.  As  Sir  John  Slessor 
wrote,  "It  is  customary  in  democratic  coun- 
tries to  deplore  expenditure  on  armaments  as 
conflicting  with  the  requirements  of  the 
social  services.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  the  most  Important  social  service  that 
a  government  can  do  for  Its  people  is  to  keep 
them  alive  and  free." 

Furthermore,  If  we  didn't  buy  the  B-1  or 
the  Trident,  would  all  those  dollars  go  to 
filling  human  needs?  I  read  recently  that 
betting  figures  show  that  people  are  gambling 
more  these  days.  Including  bettors  who  are 
unemployed.  It  is  not  merely  the  affluent 
who  are  spending  more  on  games  of  chance. 
In  one  area,  for  example,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  over  20  per  cent  but  the  sale  of  state 
lottery  tickets  was  running  ahead  of  last 
year's  pace.  Something  on  the  order  of  5 
billion  dollars  was  bet  in  Nevada  casinos  last 
year. 

Could  not  the  5  billion  bet  on  horseraclng 
in  1974  have  been  used  for  more  lofty  social 
purposes?  Half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of  the 
almost  2  billion  a  year  that  Americans  are 
snendlng  on  movies  and  the  more  than  2 
billion  on  records  and  tapes  could  by  a  lot 
of  food  stamps  or  school  buses. 

Yes,  military  equipment  is  expensive.  The 
nation  spent  17  billion  for  military  procure- 
ment in  Fiscal  Year  1974.  Americans  also 
spent  10  billion  for  sports  equipment  last 
year  and  nearly  5  billion  on  toys.  We  ought 
to  consider  bow  we  allocate  our  personal 
Income  before  we  complain  about  the  portion 
of  our  tax  dollars  that  goes  to  national 
defense. 

We  have  all  seen  political  cartoons  on 
editorial  pages  graohlcally  depleting  desper- 
ately deprived  citizens  weighted  down  with 
huge  burdens  labeled  bloated  military 
spending.  Those  cartoons  do  not  merit  even 
the  comics  section.  Defense  Is  now  receiv- 
ing Its  smallest  share  of  the  federal  budget 
since  1940,  about  27  percent,  and  the  small- 
est share  of  the  gross  national  product  since 
1950.  about  6  percent.  The  Nation  Is  reduc- 
ing its  allocation  of  resources  to  defense,  but 
the  quest  for  recreation  by  Americans  is  ac- 
celerating dally. 

Over  300  million  people  paid  to  watch 
sports  activities  In  1974,  and  the  demand  for 
athletic  entertainment  Is  still  high.  In  big 
league  baseball,  the  American  League  re- 
ported first  week  attendance  for  the  1975 
season  up  14  percent  over  last  year.  Pro- 
fessional basketball  says  It  is  drawing  more 
fans.  Hockey  attendance  Is  up.  The  Daytona 
Beach  500  auto  race  attracted  its  biggest 
crowd  In  history  this  year.  More  people  are 
watching  tennis  and  golf  live. 

This  enormous  turnout  Is  even  more  sig- 
nificant In  View  of  the  explosion  In  ticket 
prices  for  sports  events.  One  NFL  team  raised 
end-zone  seat  tickets  from  $3.15  to  $8.25. 
A  premium  seat  to  watch  the  Washington 
Redskins  this  year  will  cost  18  dollars.  That 
Daytona  500  race  I  mentioned  featured  a 
rise  from  30  to  35  dollars  per  ticket  for 
good  seats.  Eight  major  league  baseball 
teams  raised  admission  prices  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  assault  on  defense  costs 
goes  on.  One  electronic  media  pundit  ad- 
vised his  viewers  that  since  30  cents  of 
every  dollar  the  government  receives  comes 
from  taxpayers  and  27  cents  of  every  dollar 
the  government  spends  goes  to  national  de- 
fense, then  the  Pentagon  budget  Is  financed 


solely  by  individual  income  taxes  and  90 
cents  of  every  personal  tax  dollar  goes  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Using  that  sort  of 
dlstored  logic,  then,  who  Is  picking  up  the 
tab  for  the  110  billion  In  federal  payments  to 
Individuals  in  1974?  Of  every  dollar  the  gov- 
ernment spends,  39  cents  goes  to  direct 
benefit  payments  to  Individuals;  who  pays 
for  that? 

Some  Congressional  critics  blame  defense 
spending  for  the  Nation's  economic  troubles. 
"Unless  we  start  saying  'no'  to  Pentagon 
schemes,  we  can  expect  that  our  economy  will 
stay  sick  forever,"  says  one  Hill  wit.  "Exces- 
sive military  spending  is  heading  us  toward 
financial  bankruptcy,"  proclaims  another.  I 
wonder  if  they  think  taxpayers  should  say 
no  to  building  new  arenas  to  support  the 
proliferation  of  professional  sports  fran- 
chises? I  wonder  what  they  think  of  Ameri- 
can cities  whose  citizens  apparently  are  will- 
ing to  forego  civic  improvements  in  order 
to  pay  for  new  multi-million  dollar 
stadiums? 

Has  self-indulgence  started  to  interfere 
with  our  sense  of  values?  Despite  the  worst 
economic  conditions  in  four  decades,  Ameri- 
can tourists  spent  roughly  61  billion  dollars 
in  1974 — and  tourism  is  still  booming.  Even 
five  years  ago,  in  1970,  it  was  consuming  over 
5  percent  of  our  ONP. 

Another  reality  that  you  might  ponder 
Involves  the  personnel  costs  in  today's  de- 
fense spending.  A  widely  read  newspaper  al- 
leged recently  that  average  military  pay  is 
now  above  that  of  civilians,  as  though  pay- 
ing the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
adequately  for  their  dedication  and  sacrifice 
Is  somehow  not  quite  right.  At  the  same  time, 
ovir  society  apparently  sees  little  wrong  with 
paying  a  professional  athlete  over  100,000 
dollars  a  year — even  over  400.000  a  year.  In 
fact,  the  average  salary  of  National  Basket- 
ball Association  players  is  100,000  dollars  a 
year.  Contrast  that  with  a  combat-quallfied 
pilot  who  must  meet  high  physical  and 
mental  skill  demands,  too,  with  his  life  often 
on  the  line,  for  a  fraction  of  that  annual 
salary.  Of  course,  he  makes  enough  to  buy  a 
television  set  on  which  he  can  watch  two 
tennis  players  make  half  a  million  dollars  In 
one  afternoon — If  he  Isnt  risking  his  life 
that  afternoon  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

I  would  remind  you  that  more  than  one 
great  civilization  has  crumbled  beneath  the 
onslaught  of  a  more  spartan  aggressor  when 
hedonism  became  more  fashionable  than 
heroism.  A  recent  P'ortune  magazine  article 
notes  that  "expectations  in  America  have 
become  hedonistic,  concerned  with  consump- 
tion and  pleasure,  and  lack  any  moral  under- 
pinning." 

"It  is  not  unpatriotic  to  take  a  needed 
vacation,"  said  newspaper  ads  by  one  of  our 
more  tourist-dependent  states  a  year  ago.  I 
certainly  agree,  but  we  may  soon  have  to 
decide  whether  we  are  willing  to  make  iome 
concessions  In  our  levels  of  recreation, 
whether  we  can't  turn — or  return — to  some 
of  the  more  simple  and  less  expensive  pleas- 
ures. How  many  Disney  Worlds  can  we  af- 
ford? How  many  sports  leagues  can  we  sus- 
tain? In  the  last  15  years,  we  have  .seen  the 
birth  of  24  new  pro  football  teams.  26  new 
pro  hockey  clubs.  19  new  pro  basketball 
teams,  and  tennis,  soccer,  lacrosse,  and  many 
other  leagues.  Has  fun  become  more  impor- 
tant than  security? 

I  can't  think  of  a  more  vivid  example  than 
the  U.S.  con8\miptlon  of  petroleum.  The  total 
amount  of  fuel  Americans  expend  annually 
for  recreational  purposes  is  remarkable,  es- 
pecially when  contrasted  to  military  con- 
sumption. In  Fiscal  Year  1974  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  used  less  than  9  bUllon  gal- 
lons of  petroleum,  only  about  3.4  percent  of 
total  Euinual  U.S.  consumption. 

But  consider  what  the  American  motorist 
uses  on  vacation  trips  alone.  The  1974  World 
Almanac  estimated  that  automobiles  are 
used  for  90  percent  of  all  vacation  and  recre- 
ation  trip   in   this   country,   and    that    110 
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million  Americans  used  the  nation's  high- 
ways for  one  or  more  vacations  in  1973,  trav- 
eling 350  billion  miles.  At  15  miles  to  the 
gallon,  that  was  over  23  billion  gallons.  Fur- 
thermore, as  I  have  noted,  tourism  Is  boom- 
ing while  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
reducing  Its  fuel  use  and  trying  to  save  en- 
ergy wherever  possible. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  not  counted  the  fuel 
burned  by  Americans  on  trips  to  the  local 
theater  or  arena,  that  consumed  by  campers 
and  motorcycles,  the  amounts  used  In  boats 
and  snowmobiles,  and  that  expended  In  a 
number  of  other  ways. 

My  point  Is  quite  clear:  should  we  not  re- 
examine our  national  priorities  and  values? 
How  many  social  Improvements  are  we  will- 
ing to  forgo?  How  much  scientific  and  medi- 
cal progress  will  we  defer?  How  much  de- 
fense are  we  willing  to  sacrifice?  All  in  order 
to  continue  increasing  the  pace  of  our  fun 
and  games? 

Ten  years  ago  a  widely  circulated  editorial 
noted  what  one  "tired  American"  was  weary 
of.  For  my  part,  such  a  list  today  should 
include  the  observation,  "I  am  a  tired  Ameri- 
can— discouraged  by  the  clamor  for  reduced 
defense  expenditures  from  a  society  that  Is 
busy  throwing  up  124  million  dollar  gambling 
casinos  and  mega-million  dollar  sports  pal- 
aces with  incredibly  sybaritic  appointments. 

We  aren't  the  first  people  to  Indulge  a 
penchant  for  public  amphitheaters  or  to  lose 
our  perspective  In  the  excessive  pursuit  of 
pleasure. 

I  reject  the  assertion  that  this  nation 
must  choose  between  "guns  or  butter."  We 
are  a  strong  yet  compassionate  people,  a  na- 
tion that  has  remained  militarily  powerful 
in  the  last  several  decades  while  simul- 
taneously advancing  the  quality  of  life  In 
the  United  States  to  a  remarkable  level. 

I  hope  that  we  can  remain  both  strong 
and  affluent.  I  ask  that  you  reflect  upon  the 
powerful  words  of  the  late  Senator  Richard 
Russell : 

"Among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  each 
attaches  an  importance  to  defense  that  Is 
proportionate  to  Its  valuation  of  Its  institu- 
tions, resources,  traditions,  and  Individual 
rights.  The  United  States  has  more  that  Is 
worth  protecting  than  has  any  other  nation, 
and  I  am  thankful  that  our  citizens  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  its  defense.  I  trust 
this  will  always  be  true." 

Admission  of  Women  Would  Chance  Pri- 
mary Mission  of  Service  Academies  to 
Prepare  Combat  Officers 

(Statement  by  Senator  Gold  water) 
During  the  debate  on  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Bill  at  a  time  when  I 
was  prevented  from  being  in  the  Chamber, 
the  Senate  brought  up  and  passed  without  a 
roll  call  vote  the  amendment  which  would 
allow  women  to  attend  our  military  acad- 
emies. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  de- 
bated this  point  vividly  and  would  have  de- 
manded a  roll  call  vote  to  put  on  the  record 
where  each  Senator  stood. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  my  opposition 
to  this,  but  two  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  Members  of  this  body  who  proba- 
bly paid  no  attention  to  the  inclusion  of  this 
language  In  the  bill. 

The  point  that  has  been  overlooked  or  not 
understood  In  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment  Is  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  mUltary  academies  has  always  been  to 
turn  out  combat  officers,  to  provide  the 
Armed  Forces  with  the  hardcore  of  combat 
leaders.  The  rigorous  training  program  re- 
quired of  all  graduates  of  the  service  acad- 
emies is  based  upon  producing  the  kinds  of 
skills  and  strength  that  are  demanded  in 
combat. 

This  combat  environment  Is  a  tough, 
mean,  stressful  physical  program  linked  to 
qualities  demanded  on  the  battlefield.  The 
program  presumes  that  every  cadet  or  mid- 
shipman Is  a  potential  combat  leader. 
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But  Congress  has  enacted  statutes  pro- 
hibiting women  from  being  assigned  to  com- 
bat missions  In  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Army 
regulations,  since  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  also  have  excluded  women  from 
combat  roles. 

Thus,  the  admission  policies  of  the  mUl- 
tary academies  are  reasonably  tied  to  pro- 
moting a  legitimate  government  Interest,  the 
training  of  officers  who  are  ready  to  enter 
combat.  Since  women  are  precluded  from 
serving  In  combat  by  historical  and  legal  re- 
strictions, the  admission  of  men  only  to  the 
academies  is  related  to  the  fulfillment  of 
their  goal  to  produce  officers  who  can  ac- 
tually lead  In  combat. 

Even  though  a  small  number  of  graduates 
of  the  academies  may  go  on  to  make  their 
careers  in  noncombat  functions,  these  are 
exceptions  to  the  primary  mission  of  the 
academies. 

Mr.  President,  assuming  the  service  acad- 
emies shall  not  be  forced  to  end  their  funda- 
mental mission  of  producing  combat  leaders, 
it  would  work  an  Insidious  harm  upon  the 
academies  If  they  were  required  to  admit 
women.  I  say  this  because  the  courses  offered, 
particularly  at  West  Point,  for  combat  can- 
not be  undertaken  by  women. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  could  find  hun- 
dreds of  women  who  are  physically  qualified 
to  do  the  rigorous  physical  requirements  that 
are  now  a  part  of  an  academy  education,  and 
even  if  we  could,  that  training  would  be 
wasted  because  women  are  prevented  from 
engaging  in  combat.  These  combat-training 
programs  include  bayonet  training,  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  Ranger  training,  and  boxing 
and  wrestling  competition,  all  designed  to 
produce  physical  skills  required  of  an  officer 
in  a  combat  situation. 

Thus,  as  a  practical  matter,  courses  must 
be  changed  for  women;  and  if  they  are 
changed,  then  under  our  anti -discrimination 
law3  and  policies,  the  academies  can  be  sued 
both  by  women  who  will  argue  the  two-track 
system  denies  them  of  equal  opportunity  and 
by  men  who  want  to  take  these  noncombat 
courses.  I  say  this  because  under  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  It  has  become 
established  Constitutional  policy  that  once  a 
government  decides  to  give  a  privilege  to 
certain  classes  of  persons,  it  must  give  those 
services  equally  to  all. 

For  example,  the  Court  has  ruled  that  Con- 
gress could  not  prevent  "hippie  communes" 
from  participating  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram by  excluding  households  of  unrelated 
Individuals,  and  It  has  decided  that  a  State, 
once  having  established  a  free  medical  care 
program  for  indigents,  must  provide  care  to 
all  persons  passing  through  the  State,  resi- 
dents or  not. 

From  this  line  of  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the 
courts  wUl  hold  that  if  the  Congress  admits 
women  Into  the  service  academies,  all  courses 
and  training  at  the  academies  must  be  pro- 
vided on  an  equal  basis. 

In  other  words,  although  the  academies 
may  be  able  to  limit  admissions  to  male  citi- 
zens because  of  the  legal  restrictions  on 
service  by  women  in  combat  roles,  once  Con- 
gress rejects  this  Justification  and  opens  the 
academies  to  women,  they  will  be  constitu- 
tionally compelled  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  among  men  and  women.  The  elimi- 
nation of  differences  made  on  the  basis  of 
sex  would  be  a  higher  value,  according  to 
these  Supreme  Court  decisions,  than  any 
"administrative  convenience"  of  the  acad- 
emies. 

In  my  opinion,  the  end  result  of  the  amend- 
ment Ejlowing  women  into  our  military 
academies  will  be  to  Irrevocably  change  the 
academies,  weaken  them,  and  Impair  the 
combat  credibility  of  the  mUltary  services 
in  the  face  of  the  ruthless,  all-male  units  of 
our  enemies. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  the  conference 
report  on  the  military  procurement  au- 


thorization bill.  I^is  is  not  a  question 
of  adequate  defense  or  national  security. 
There  is  not  a  person  in  this  Chamber 
who  is  not  in  favor  of  an  adequate  de- 
fense and  there  Is  not  a  person  in  this 
Chamber  who  has  not  made  the  record 
clear  by  his  votes  on  that  score.  This 
conference  report  should  be  rejected  be- 
cause it  is  an  affront  to  the  economy  and 
an  afifront  to  the  budgetary  process. 

It  oflfends  the  budgetary  process  and 
the  principles  of  sound  economic  policy 
in  at  least  three  ways.  If  we  accept  this 
conference  report,  we  are  accepting  a 
measure  which  will  bust  the  budget  we 
set  for  ourselves  so  painfully  only  10 
weeks  ago.  We  will  be  doing  so  for  the 
wrong  things.  And  we  will  be  abandon- 
ing the  system  of  budgetary  discipline 
which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  ob- 
serve. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  the  House, 
which  initially  approved  a  Pentagori 
spending  target  substantially  lower  than 
ours — and  one  which  I  think  was  far 
more  in  keeping  with  a  balanced  set  of 
national  priorities — should  now  take  the 
lead  in  not  only  Ignoring  their  own 
earlier  decision,  but  In  proposing  to  vio- 
late the  compromise  target  which  the 
two  Budget  Committees  In  conference 
agreed  upon  and  the  two  Chambers  in 
their  wisdom  endorsed.  I  think  that  ac- 
tion borders  on  the  irresponsible  and  I 
think  we  must  clearly  say  so  and  vote 
so. 

It  Is  being  argued  that  this  bill  will  not 
necessarily  bust  the  budget  targets 
which  we  have  established.  It  is  being 
argued  that  It  is  only  an  authorization 
bill,  not  an  appropriation  measure;  and 
it  is  being  argued  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents less  than  30  percent  of  the  total 
spending  in  the  national  defense  func- 
tion. I  do  not  find  either  of  those  argu- 
ments persuasive.  This  authorization  bill 
is  more  specific  than  most  in  program 
terms  and  a  vote  for  it  is  a  vote  for 
those  specific  program  levels.  To  Ignore 
that  fact  on  the  grounds  that  there  will 
be  an  appropriations  bill  later  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  buck-passing  at  best  and  rank 
hypocrisy  at  worst.  As  for  the  conten- 
tion that  the  bill  represents  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  fimctlon,  when  one 
considers  only  those  outlays  on  which 
current  legislative  action  is  required — 
excluding  items  for  which  budget  author- 
ity is  being  carried  over — then  this  bill 
represents  more  like  40  percent  of  the 
total. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  fairly 
simple.  In  May,  Congress  set  Itself  a 
spending  target  of  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion for  national  defense — the  biggest  In 
history.  When  the  Senate  acted  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  a  little  later. 
It  was  made  clear  by  the  chairman  of  our 
Budget  Committee  that  It  included  as 
much  as  could  reasonably  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  national  defense  spend- 
ing target — and  that  even  then,  it  would 
require  some  cutbacks  elsewhere  in  the 
function  that  were  far  from  certain  of 
being  achieved.  In  short,  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  as  It 
passed  the  Senate,  went  as  far  as  could 
be  gone  without  threatening  our  spend- 
ing target.  What  the  conference  report 
brings  back  to  us  goes  too  far— by  $800 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $300  mil- 
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lion  In  expected  outlays.  Those  excesses 
are  the  best  we  can  expect. 'Unless  we 
exercise  what  amounts  to  Iroi  discipline 
from  here  on  out,  we  can  anticipate  that 
the  congressional  budget  tari^ets  in  the 
national  defense  function  will  be  busted 
wide  open — to  the  tune  of  f5.4  billion 
In  budget  authority  and  $4.1)  billion  in 
outlays.  If  budget  discipline  ik  needed — 
and  It  certainly  Is — then  thj  place  to 
start  exercising  it  is  here  and  the  time 
Is  now — on  this  vote. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  far  a  more 
balanced  set  of  priorities  in  th  e  congres- 
sional budget;  those  of  us  wio  argued 
and  voted  to  devote  more  of  our  ail-too 
scarce  budgetary  resources  lo  people- 
oriented  progrsuns,  to  programs  in  agri- 
culture in  health,  education  a.nd  man- 
power, to  programs  that  would  create 
jobs  and  aid  the  economy;  wis  were  le- 
peatedly  told  that  the  deficit  we  face  is 
too  large,  that  the  threat  of  i  iflation  is 
too  threatening,  that  now  is  no  t  the  time. 
In  those  instances  when  we  (o  get  the 
Congress  to  vote  for  a  set  of  priorities 
that  is  different  from  the  President's, 
that  Is  more  responsive  to  socia  1  and  eco- 
nomic needs,  to  human  needs-— as  often 
as  not  we  get  hit  with  anoUier  White 
House  veto;  we  get  told  that  we  are  cross- 
ing that  deficit  line  that  the  President 
drew. 

Well,  Congress  drew  some  lines  too. 
In  our  first  concurrent  reso  ution  we 
drew  our  own  deficit  line,  an  1  we  also 
drew  some  lines  indicating  vhere  we 
want  our  priorities  to  be.  And,  if  we  ac- 
cept this  conference  report  an<  sanction 
the  excessive  and  unnecessary  military 
spending  it  calls  for,  then  we  ar  z  crossing 
all  of  tliose  lines — we  are  crossing  our 
own  deficit  line  as  well  as  the  President's. 
In  another  couple  of  months,  v  e  are  go- 
ing to  be  debating  a  Second  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget.  If  ve  do  not 
start  now  in  exercising  the  disc  ipline  re- 
quired to  stick  relatively  close  t)  the  first 
one,  then  we  had  better  be  prepared  to 
face  a  deficit  that  is  also  very  different 
from  that  in  the  first  one.  I  trust  that 
those  who  vote  for  his  conferer  ce  report 
will  recognize  that  this  is  wh;re  it  all 
began.  I  trust  that  they  will  no  ,  be  look- 
ing at  those  of  us  on  the  Budijet  Com- 
mittee and  asking  us,  "Where  did  that 
deficit  come  from?" 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  need  an 
adequate  farm  program  more  than  we 
need  a  B-1  bomber.  I  believe  we  need  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources 
and  particularly  our  potential  for  en- 
ergy from  renewable  sources  more  than 
we  need  a  SAM-D  missile.  I  b;lleve  we 
need  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  our 
Indian  people  more  than  we  ne0d  MARV 
missiles  added  to  the  abun4ance  of 
MIRV'ed  missiles  we  already  halve.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  work  on  ruralldevelop- 
ment  and  the  problem  of  rurai  housing 
more  than  we  need  an  expensive  and  vul- 
nerable flying  radar  statioA  called 
AW  ACS.  I  believe  we  need  toT  upgrade 
our  nation's  transportation  sysitem  and 
make  it  energy-efficient  and  fconoml- 
cally  efficient  more  than  we  netd  a  new 
fleet  of  nuclear  strike  cruisers.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  give  the  tfucpayers 
and  the  economy  a  fair  shake— -espe- 
cdally  now,  in  this  period  of  isconomic 
stress.  And  I  know  that  every  time  we 


let  the  Pentagon  and  the  Administration 
slip  through  a  new  record  spending  btU 
because  it  is  called  "national  defense" 
we  are  going  to  have  that  much  less 
chance  of  meeting  those  needs  that  I  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  our  top  priorities. 

I  thought  this  military  procurement 
bill  was  too  big  when  it  left  the  Senate. 
And,  it  returns  to  us  bigger  still.  Let  us 
give  the  taxpayers  and  the  hmnan  needs 
of  this  nation  an  endorsement  on  this 
vote.  Let  us  make  it  clear  to  the  other 
body  and  to  the  public  at  large  that  we 
are  serious  about  this  new  budgetary 
process — that  we  are  not  just  playing 
games.  Let  us  reject  this  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,     and     the     Senator     from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)    would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote  "aye." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  yea  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  nay. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  374  Leg.] 

YEAS— 42 

Allen 

Helms 

Scott. 

Baker 

Hruska 

William  L 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Spartan  an 

Brock 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Long 

Stone 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

McCellan 

Symington 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  McClure 

Talmadee 

Cannon 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Morgan 

Tower 

Pannln 

Nunn 

Tunney 

Gam 

Pastore 

Welcker 

Griffln 

Pearson 

Williams 

Hansen 

Riblcoff 

Young 

Hathaway 

Scott,  Hugh 
NAYS— 48 

Abourezk 

Domenlcl 

Magniison 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Beall 

Ford 

Mathlas 

Bellmon 

Glenn 

McGovem 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Blden 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Met  calf 

Brooke 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Mondale 

B^impers 

Hartke 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Case 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Chiles 

HolUngB 

Pack  wood 

Church 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

CranRton 

Johnston 

Roth 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Dole 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Eastland 

Javits 

Percy 

Pong 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Goldwater 

PeU 

Taft 

So  the  conference  report  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  that  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  Is  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  in  order  coming  from 
the  Senator  from  Maine? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  qualified  to  make  the  motion. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
Mr.  TOViTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  the  Members  are  here,  may  we 
have  a  10-minute  rollcall? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  continue  calling  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resimied 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
Members  conversing  in  the  aisles,  and 
staff  members.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
order  in  the  Senate  before  we  proceed 
with  the  rollcall. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  there  be 
order  in  the  Senate,  please,  before  we 
proceed  with  the  rollcall. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
Members  back  here  who  did  not  hear  the 
gavel,  and  some  over  there,  too. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate,  please? 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  a  Member  at 
the  rear,  at  the  door,  who  did  not  hear 
the  gavel,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  give  it 
to  him  again.  I  have  a  bigger  gavel  in  my 
office. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  are  tv'o  Members 
on  the  other  side,  including  the  minority 
leader,  who  did  not  hear  the  gavel. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WiU  the 
Members  please  take  their  seats  before 
the  rollcall  continues? 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  are  Members.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  center  aisle  who  have 
not  heard  the  gavel. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  use  his 
microphone? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  think,  Mr.  President. 

that  the  rollcall  ought  to  be  held 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Debate  Is  not 
in  order  during  a  roUcaU.  The  Senator 
has  made  the  point.  I  shall  hit  the  gavel 
once  more  and  ask  the  Senators  to  please 
take  their  seats.  Then  the  rollcall  will 
proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  ,',  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  375  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


Abourezk 

Domenlcl 

Mansfield 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Beall 

Ford 

McGovem 

Bellmon 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Met^Alf 

Blden 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Moss 

Bumpers 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Case 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Chiles 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

CTark 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dole 

Leahy 

NAYS— 41 

Allen 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Baker 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Bartlett 

Long 

Stone 

Buckley 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Byrd. 

McCIellan 

Talmadge 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Montoya 

Tower 

Cannon 

Morgan 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Nunn 

Welcker 

Pannln 

Pastore 

Williams 

Gam 

Pearson 

Young 

Griffln 

Riblcoff 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Hathaway 

Scott, 

Holms 

WUl  lam  L. 

Hruska 

Spar  km  an 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Brock 

Javits 

Percy 

Eastland 

La.xalt 

Stevenson 

Pong 

McGee 

Taft 

Goldwater 

Pell 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on 

the  table 

agreed  to. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-474.  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  attend  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  Meeting,  to  be 
held  in  London.  England,  September  4  to 
12,  1975:  Senators  Hartke,  Metcalf, 
Bayh,  and  Stafford. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Devoted  to 


Development  and  International  Econom- 
ic Cooperation,  to  be  held  In  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  September  1-12,  1975:  Sena- 
tors McGee,  Gravel,  Humphrey,  Clark, 
Glenn,  Morgan,  Javits,  Percy,  Dole, 
Bellmon,  Packwood,  and  Domenici. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Martin  R.  Hoffman,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  nomination  of  Mar- 
tin R.  Hoffman  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  urge  his  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service,  and  Is 
especially  qualified  for  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  He  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment "Of  Defense,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  March  of  1974.  Previously,  he 
was  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

But  Mr.  Hoffman's  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment service  is  not  limited  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  He  has  the  distinction 
of  having  worked  in  all  three  branches 
of  the  P^eral  Government,  and  has  thus 
acquired  broad  exposure  to  the  problems 
and  intricacies  of  the  Government  proc- 
ess. From  1965  through  1966  he  was  Mi- 
nority Counsel  for  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  then  served  as  legal 
counsel  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  Prior  to  that 
legislative  experience.  Mr.  Hoffman  was 
law  clerk  for  Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan,  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  and  also  served  as  an  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School,  the  nomi- 
nee has  also  worked  In  private  Industry, 
having  been  tisslstant  general  counsel 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  University 
Computing  Co.  of  Dallas,  Tex.  He  served 
honorably  with  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion for  4  years,  1954-58. 

Martin  Hoffman  is  obviously  qualified 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Army.  His  nomina- 
tion has  been  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  look 
forward  to  his  confirmation  by  the  full 
Senate,  and  wish  him  well  In  his  new 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CONSIDERATION     OF     CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  orders  numbered  337, 
339,  340,  341,  344,  345,  346.  347,  348,  and 
317.  

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  object — it  was  the  im- 
derstanding  of  many  in  this  body  that 
there  would  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biden)  .  There  will  be  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  Michigan  cannot 
be  heard.  Will  the  Senators  please  take 
their  seats? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  was  imderstand- 
ing  that  following  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  military  procurement 
the  Senate  would  likely  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  school  limches.  I  won- 
der If  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
can  give  us  any  information  as  to  what 
has  happened. 

ORDER    OF   PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  there  was  some  discussion 
aroimd  In  the  Chamber  to  that  effect. 
But  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Talmadge)  has  just  indi- 
cated to  the  majority  leader  and  me  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  he  would  not  take 
that  up  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  If  the  committee 
should  pass  an  amendment  to  the  wel- 
fare laws  to  help  the  States  in  complying 
with  the  new  child  support  law  which 
goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  August,  that 
would  have  to  be  an  amendment  to  a 
revenue  bill.  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senator  would  not  let  this  mat- 
ter drag  on  so  long  that  a  quonmi  would 
not  be  present  in  one  House  or  the  other 
so  that  a  single  person  could  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Which  bill 
does  the  Senator  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  think  the  Senator 
would  call  up  the  bill  involving  the 
watches  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  that 
we  could  amend  that  bill.  We  will  have 
to  amend  some  bill.  We  have  some  tariff 
bills  on  the  calendar,  and  any  one  of 
them  can  serve  the  purpose. 

It  is  simply  that  that  is  something  that 
should  be  enacted  before  we  go  because 
there  are  more  than  a  dozen  States  go- 
ing to  have  great  difficulty  complying 
with  that  law.  The  amendments  are  be- 
ing drafted  right  now  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem, and  we  will  have  them  available,  I 
think,  shortly.  But  we  should  act  on  that 
before  we  leave  here. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  part 
of  that  imanimous-consent  request 
should  be  that  it  not  include  any  tax- 
raising    or    tax-affecting    measures.    I 
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have  discussed  this  with  tte  distin- 
goiished  chairman  of  the  Finaice  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  with  him  in 
get  the  bill  up  so  long  as  we  (|o  not  get 
into  the  excess  profits  part. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  perfectly  con- 
tent to  agree  that  that  bill  fould  not 
have  any  tax  increase  or  tax 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  tl^at  agree- 
able? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  If  that  is  p^rt  of  the 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.   LONG.   No   amendment   will   do 
that.  The  bill  itself  reduces 
watches  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ihclude  in 
my  request,  following  Calendaf  No.  317 
then  Calendar  Order  No.  266. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving 
to  object,  what  is  the  request 
these  bills?  I  did  not  hear  it. 
got  so  many  I  do  not  know 
are  doing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  |>resident, 
will   the   Senator  from  North 
allow  me  to  answer  the  Senajtor  from 
Arkansas? 

All  of  the  measures  I  have 
at  this  time  have  been  clearec 
sides  to  pass  by  unanimous  con  sent  with 
the  exception  of  two.  The  first  c  f  the  two 
is  Calendar  Order  No.  317  (n  which 
there  is  a  35-minute  time  limitation. 
That  is  a  bill  to  enhance  the 
ment  and  retention  of  physiciiins,  den- 
tists, nursing  personnel,  and  oth  er  health 
caie  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Administration. 

The  second  of  the  two,  which  are  not 
unanimous-consent  measures, 
to  which  the  distinguished  chaiirman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  just  alluded  a 
moment  ago,  an  act  to  amend  the  Tar- 
iff Schedules  of  the  United  states   to 

watches. 


I   understand   he 
request 


not  hear 
Senator, 


provide  duty  free  treatment  to 

Mr.    McCLELLAN 
made     a     unanimous-consent 
that  they  be  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thfe  request 
was  to  proceed  to  these  seriatiim 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Presidenjt,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  could 
the  request  of  the  distinguishec 
and  I  hope  he  will  repeat  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  PaHon  me? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  could  not 
original  request.  Would  the  Senator  re 
state  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ntr.  Presi 
dent,  may  I  repeat  for  the  ben<  fit  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolinu — and  I 
can  understand  his  not  beinc  able  to 
hear  with  all  of  the  confusion  ind  noise 
in  the  Chamber — let  me  repesjt  the  re- 
quest. 

I   ask   unanimous    consent 
Senate  proceed  to  the  following 


measures  numbered  337,  on  dage  9  of 


the  Calendar  of  Business,  339, 

344  on  the  next  page,  page  10. 

347.  348,  and  then  go  back  to  page  7 

and  pick  up  266,  and  then  to  p|ige  8  and 

pick  up  317. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
regretfiilly  advise  the  acting 
leader  or  the  majority  whip  that  with  re- 
spect to  Calendar  Order  No.  286  for  the 
time  being,  I  am  going  to  objec  i  in  order 
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tariffs  on 


Is  there 

the  right 
about  all 
We  have 
what  we 


requested 
on  both 


^^eterans' 


that   the 
calendar 


340,  341, 
345,  346. 


to  protect  Senators  who  have  indicated 
to  me  that  I  should  enter  into  no  unani- 
mous-consent order  with  respect  to 
that  bill  without  consulting  them,  and  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
objection. 

Will  the  Senator  modify  his  request? 

Mr.  LONG.  Might  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
withhold  that  until  the  Senators  can  be 
consulted  because,  if  I  imderstand  the 
objection,  it  has  entirely  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  Senators  would  like  to  of- 
fer amendments  not  relevant  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  we  have  other  revenue 
bills  on  the  calendar  with  regard  to 
which  they  can  offer  their  amendments, 
so  that  we  in  no  way  would  prejudice 
their  rights,  their  opportunity  to  offer 
their  bills.  Otherwise  we  would  simply 
just  have  to  ask  that  we  substitute  some 
other  revenue  bill  for  No.  266. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  objection,  I  ask  that  my 
request  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  one  objection  so  that  the  Senate  can 
proceed  to  the  other  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the  re- 
quest, the  modified  request? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
have  objection  to  331? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  How  about  331  and 
332? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  not  on  the 
list. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senators  would  just  allow  us  a  few 
minutes 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  Sen- 
ator see  if  he  has  an  objection  pending 
or  a  hold  order  oh  Calendar  No.  331  or 
Calendar  No.  332. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  answer  would  be 
the  same,  yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  the  problem  is  the 
same.  I  would  hope  the  Senator  would 
not  put  a  bill  ahead  of  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  require  some  debate,  ahead  of  the 
problem  that  has  to  do  with  the  child 
support  laws.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  has 
called  me,  and  told  me  what  I  knew  al- 
ready, that  the  Department  will  have 
diflaculty,  very  severe  difficulty,  in  im- 
plementing the  child  support  law.  At 
least  14  States  are  going  to  have  great 
dilBculty  in  complying  with  it  unless  we 
pass  a  completely  noncontroversial 
amendment  that  will  ease  the  problem 
of  the  administration  for  that  very  vital 
program,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  simply  take  his  unobjected- 
to  bills  and  see  if  the  other  side  cannot 
clear  action  on  one  of  these  revenue  bills 
meanwhile. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator,  unless  I  misunder- 
stood him,  object  to  the  inclusion  of  No. 
317  in  this  order,  that  is  the  first  bill  on 
page  8,  there  is  a  35-minute  time  limita- 
tion on  that  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  hold  up  on  317. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Until  the  other  side  sees 
If  they  can  clear  any  of  these. 

Mr.   ROLLINGS.   Mr.   President— re- 


serving the  right  to  object,  I  only  inter- 
ject this  to  help  facilitate  it — I  think  if 
the  holds  on  the  bills  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  have  the 
same  concern  as  those  Senators,  that  it 
will  not  include  any  other  tax  raising  or 
affect  other  measures,  specifically  not 
including  excess  profits,  I  am  sure  they 
would  lift  their  objection  so  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  could  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  dropped  order  No.  317  from  the 
list  and  order  No.  266. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  modified  his  imanimous-consent 
request  dropping  266  and  317. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  do  not  intend  to  object — I  want  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  what 
he  proposes  to  do  with  317,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  beside  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  would 
hope  later  today  we  could  get  the  bill 
up. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  At  any  par- 
ticular time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  not  in 
view  of  the  objection  that  was  posed 
here.  We  will  try  to  get  it  out  as  soon  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  think  I 
am  one  of  the  few  opposing  the  bill  on 
the  committee  and  I  want  to  be  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent 
request? 

There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

The  bill  'H.R.  4241)  to  designate  the 
John  C.  Kluczynski  Federal  Building, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  is  considering  H.R. 
4241,  which  will  name  the  recently  com- 
pleted Federal  Building  at  230  Dearborn 
Street  in  Chicago  after  the  late  Con- 
gressman John  C.  Kluczynski.  Designat- 
ing this  oflBce  building  after  Congress- 
man Kluczyaski,  who  passed  away  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack  on  January  26, 
1975,  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  a  man 
who  made  significant  contributions  to 
Federal  construction  in  America. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  Big  Klu, 
as  he  was  so  affectionately  known  by  all 
of  us.  had  a  long  and  devoted  career  in 
serving  the  city  of  Chicago,  his  State, 
and  his  country.  He  began  his  public 
career  in  1932  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  where  he 
served  ably  for  16  years.  Elected  to  the 
Illinois  State  Senate  in  1948,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  in  1950  after  winning 
election  to  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Illinois. 

For  the  next  24  years  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  rose  to  the  position  of  ranking 
member  of  the  House  committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  as  the  powerful 
chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 
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Transportation,  he  became  know  as  the 
father  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. As  a  result  of  his  driving  deter- 
mination, the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem will  be  completed  in  the  near  future, 
and  it  will  be  an  outstanding  memorial 
to  him. 

Congressman  Kluczynski  was  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  needs  of  the 
small  businessmen  and  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  their  problems  through  his 
service  on  the  small  business  conunittee, 
whose  subcommittee  on  metropolitan 
and  rural  areas  he  chaired. 

Johnny  Kluczynski  was  an  outstanding 
legislator  and  made  many  significant  ac- 
complishments in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, but  he  was  admired  as  much  for 
his  warm  personahty  and  kindly  outlook 
on  life  as  for  his  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. Few  men  have  served  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  who  have  earned  the  affection 
that  Big  Klu  received  from  his  peers.  I 
shall  always  remember  him  for  his  gen- 
erous compassion,  his  pleasant  manner, 
and  his  wonderful  sense  of  humor.  I  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  have  known  him, 
and  I  benefited  greatly  from  my  friend- 
ship with  Big  Klu  during  my  10  years 
of  service  in  the  Rouse  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Congressman  Kluczynski  was  a  credit 
to  his  constituents  and  to  the  Congress, 
and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  worked  with  him.  We  shall 
always  remember  him  as  a  fine  human 
being,  and  a  distinguished  legislator.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  acted  quickly  and  favorably 
on  this  bill.  The  passage  of  H.R.  4241  by 
the  Senate  is  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
John  C.  Kluczynski. 

FORMER   REPBESENTATIYE  KLUCZYNSKI  RECEIVES 
MERITED    RECOGNITION    BY    CONGRESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  H.R.  4241.  would  provide  a  deserved 
tribute  to  a  dedicated  colleague  and 
valued  friend.  When  Representative 
John  C.  Kluczynski  died  last  January 
27  he  had  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  more  than  24  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period  he  demonstrated  the  en- 
ergy and  breadth  of  vision  that  made 
him  an  able  spokesman  for  the  people 
of  his  congressional  district  as  well  as  a 
man  deeply  involved  in  national  issues. 

He  was  known  as  Johnny  Klu  to  his 
friends,  a  nickname  that  reflects  the  in- 
formality and  outgoing  nature  of  the 
man.  He  had  the  qualities  of  person- 
ality and  integrity  that  earned  him  many 
friends  among  those  with  whom  he 
served  in  the  Congress. 

Throughout  his  congressional  career. 
Representative  Kluczynski  was  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
For  10  years  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads.  In  these 
capacities  we  had  frequent  occasions  to 
work  together  on  transportation  and 
other  legislation. 

Our  two  bodies  often  disagreed  on  the 
provisions  of  legislation,  but  Representa- 
tives Kluczynski  always  worked  to  reach 
amicable  compromise.  He  was  reason- 
able; he  was  cooperative;  and  he  had  the 
national  interest  at  heart  as  he  went 
about  his  work. 

The  building  that  will  bear  his  name 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4241  is  lo- 


cated in  Chicago,  the  city  he  loved  and 
represented  so  well  for  nearly  a  quarter- 
century.  This  structure  will  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  career  of  public  service 
of  John  C.  Kluczynski.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4241)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


POLECAT  BENCH  AREA.  WYO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  151)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  the 
Shoshone  extension  unit,  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program,  Wyo.,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  In  line  10.  after  the  period.  In- 
sert: 

For  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years 
after  the  Initial  avallabUlty  at  Irrigation 
water  up  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  acres  of  pubUc  lands  In  the  Pole- 
cat Bench  area  determined  to  be  suitable  for 
settlement  purposes  shall  be  made  available, 
on  a  fo-eference  basis  for  exchange  or 
amendment,  to  resident  landowners  on  the 
Heart  Mountain  EMvlslon  ai  the  Shoshone 
project,  who,  on  or  before  December  1,  1968, 
were  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  eli- 
gible for  such  exchange  or  amendment  of 
their  farm  units  under  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  13,  1953   (67  Stat.  566). 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
strike  out  "Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  313)." 
and  Insert  "Recreation  Act  (79  St»t.  213) ,  as 
amended." 

On  page  3,  in  line  8,  after  th#  period.  In- 
sert: 

Repayment  contracts  for  the  rwturn  of 
construction  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation 
will  be  based  on  the  water  user's  ability  to 
repay  as  determined  by  the  Secretory  of  the 
Interior;  and  the  terms  of  such  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  50  yeem  following  the  per- 
missible development  period. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  46  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1926 
(44  Stat.  649,  650),  and  any  other  similar 
provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
as  applied  to  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  the 
Shoshone  extensions  unit  are  hereby  modi- 
fled  to  provide  that  lands  held  In  a  single 
ownership  which  may  be  eUglble  to  receive 
water  from,  through,  or  by  means  of  area 
vrorfcs  shall  be  limited  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  class  I  land  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  In  other  land  classes,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  page  33,  In  line  24,  strike  out  "SEC.  4" 
and  Insert  "SEC.  6." 

On  page  4,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "SEC.  6." 
and  Insert  "SEC.  6.". 

On  page  4,  In  line  22,  strike  out  "SEC.  6." 
and  Insert  "SEC.  7." 

On  page  4,  In  line  24,  strike  out  "$40,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$46,000,000";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Polecat  Bench  area  of  the  Shoshone  exten- 
sions unit,  heretofore  authorized  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Pick -Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program  by  the  Act  of  December  22,  1944  (58 
Stat.  887,  891) ,  is  hereby  reauthorized  as  part 
of  that  project.  The  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Polecat  Bench  area 
for  the  piuposes  of  providing  irrigation  water 
for  approximately  nineteen  thousand  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  municipal  and  indus- 


trlEd  water  supply,  fish  and  wUdlife  conserva- 
tion and  development,  pubUc  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  other  purpose  shaU  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  JTine  17,  1902;  32  Stat.  388.  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to). The  principal  features  of  the  Polecat 
Bench  area  shaU  Include  the  Holden  Resera- 
volr,  related  canals,  pumping  plants,  laterals, 
drains,  and  necessary  faculties  to  effect  the 
aforesaid  purposes  of  the  area.  For  a  period 
of  not  more  than  two  years  after  the  initial 
avaUablllty  of  Irrigation  water  up  to  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventeen  acres 
of  public  lands  in  the  Polecat  Bench  area 
determined  to  be  suitable  for  settlement  pur- 
poses ShaU  be  made  avaUable,  on  a  prefer- 
ence basis  for  exchange  or  amendment,  to 
resident  landowners  on  the  Heart  Mountain 
Division  of  the  Shoshone  project,  who.  on  or 
before  December  1,  1968,  were  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  eligible  for  such  exchange 
or  amendment  of  their  farm  units  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1953  (67 
Stat.  566). 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  Polecat  Bench  area  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213),  as 
amended. 

SEC.  3.  The  Polecat  Bench  area  of  the 
Shoshone  extensions  units  shall  be  Integrated 
phj'slcally  and  flnanclaUy  with  the  other 
Federal  works  constructed  under  the  com- 
prehensive plan  approved  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944 
(58  Stat.  887,  891),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. Repayment  contracts  for  the 
return  of  construction  costs  allocated  to 
Irrigation  will  be  based  on  the  water  user's 
ability  to  repay  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and  the  terms  of  such 
contracts  shall  not  exceed  50  years  following 
the  permissible  development  period. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  the  third  sentence 
of  section  46  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44 
Stat.  649,  650),  and  any  other  similar  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  as 
applied  to  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  the 
Shoshone  extensions  unit  are  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  lands  held  in  a  single  owner- 
ship which  may  be  eligible  to  receive  water 
from,  through,  or  by  means  of  area  works 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  class  I  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
In  other  land  classes,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agrlc\iltural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  If  the  total  supply  of  such  commod- 
ity for  the  marketing  year  m  which  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed  Is 
In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  In 
section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  31.  41),  as 
amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
calls  for  an  increase  in  production  of  such 
commodity  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

Sec.  6.  The  interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing interest  during  construction  and  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable 
costs  of  the  Polecat  Bench  area  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  construction  of  the  Polecat  Bench 
area  Is  commenced,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  mterest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
issue. 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Polecat 
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ExtenB  lons 


1)76 


ctianges 


B«nch  area  of  the  Shoshone 

the  sum  of  $46,000,000   (January 

levels),  plus  or  minus  such  amoun^ 

as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of 

construction  costs  e»  indicated  by 

ing  cost  indexes  applicable  to  the 

construction  involved  and,  In 

to,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  fbr  op)era- 

tlon  and  maintenance  of  the  workp  of  said 

area. 


unit 

price 

Iftany. 

In 
I  fnglneer- 
typee  of 
addition  there- 


The  amendments  were  agree< 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
tain  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of 
shone  extensions  unit,  Pick-Slo^n 
souri  Basin  program,  Wyoming, 
other  purposes.". 


to. 
eiigrossed 
tie  third 

»  read: 
of  the 

maln- 

tjhe  Sho- 

Mis- 

and  for 


and 


TOM  STEED  RESERVOIR.  CiKLA 


designate 


Oda 


The  bill    (S.    1531)    to 
Mountain    Park    Reservoir, 
the  Tom  Steed  Reservoir  was 
ered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  foi 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America   in   Congress    aaaembled, 
Mountain    Park    Reservoir, 
thorlzed  to  be  constructed  by  the 
tember    21,    1968    (82    Stat.    853), 
known  and  designated  hereafter  as 
Steed   Reservoir.   Any   law,   regulatj 
dociunent,    record,    or    other    papei 
United  States  In  which  such 
ferred  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
as  the  Tom  Steed  Reservoir. 


Oklaha  ma, 
Act 


reservi  dr 
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AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY  CENTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  cons  der  the 
bill  (H.R.  6151)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  services  necessary  to  honper- 
formlng  arts  functions  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  orj  Public 
Works  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$2,575,^0"  and 
Insert  "»2,800,000": 

On  page  1.  beginning  with  line  4o,  Insert 
the  following: 

Skj.  2.  Section  6  of  the  John  F.  kennedy 
Center  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  thp  follow- 
ing new  subsection ; 

"(f)  The  General  Accounting  Offlfce  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  review  and  audit, 
regularly,  the  accounts  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  for  tha  purpose 
of  determining  the  continuing  ability  of  the 
Center  to  pay  Its  share  of  future  <iperatlng 
costs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assunlng  that 
the  cost-sharing  formula  fairly  and  accu- 
rately reflects  the  use  of  the  building.". 

(TANT 


KEWNXDT    CBNTEK    PROVIDES     IMP 


SERVICE    FOB    PEOPLE 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  has  become  a  major  na- 
tional center  for  artistic  activlt^s  since 
its  opening.  In  Its  dual  functlop — as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  President^t  is  one 
of  Washington's  foremost  visitoij  attrac- 
tions. 

The  latter  capacity  Imposes  substan- 
tial costs  on  the  center.  The  Cor^rress  in 
1972  decided  that  these  costs  should  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Govemmerit  in  the 
same  manner  that  It  supports  tfcie  main- 


tenance and  operation  of  other  national 
memorials  in  this  city  and  elsewhere. 

Since  that  initial  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions under  which  this  support  for 
nohperforming  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  are  provided  have  been 
refined.  The  bUl  before  us  continues  this 
process  and  authorizes  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial will  be  celebrated  in  1976.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  Washington  is  in- 
creasing and  is  expected  to  grow  greatly 
next  year.  The  funds  authorized  in  this 
measure  will  allow  the  Kennedy  Center 
to  accommodate  its  guests  at  the  same 
time  performances  of  all  types  are  held. 

The  funds  authorized  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  modest  in  comparison  with  the 
benefits  obtained.  I  urge  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  some  concern  over  H.R.  6151.  I 
believe  we  must  come  to  grips  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  growing  financial 
problems  confronting  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Evidence  indicates  that  the 
Kennedy  Center  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
its  forthcoming  debts  unless  the  Center 
acts  quickly  to  raise  new  outside  capital. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  in  sub- 
committee, I  offered  an  amendment  to 
require  a  periodic  Interior  Department 
audit  of  the  Kennedy  Center  books,  as 
those  books  reflect  on  the  operating  costs 
of  the  Center.  This  proposal  was  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  in  the  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  study  of  Cen- 
ter operations. 

The  full  committee  changed  this  is  to 
a  continuing  audit  authority  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  GAO  will  not  ade- 
quately review  the  Center's  costs.  What 
is  important  is  that  the  public  interest 
needs  to  be  protected  since  $50,000,000 
in  Federal  tax  dollars  has  already  been 
spent  on  this  building. 

Possibly  more  important  in  the  long 
run  than  the  audit  authority  is  language 
in  the  report  urging  the  Center  to  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  how  the 
Center  plans  to  meet  its  capital  obliga- 
tions for  major  repairs  and  to  meet  a 
$14.6  million  debt  in  interest  on  the 
parking  bon<is  that  falls  due  in  1978. 

I  believe  such  a  report  Is  necessary 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Congress. 

And  finally  I  would  urge  the  Center 
and  the  Interior  Department  to  arrange 
in  future  contracts  for  the  recovery  of 
the  costs  of  energy  provided  to  the  con- 
cessionaires, such  as  the  parking  com- 
pany and  the  food  concessionaire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6151)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  10)  to  amend  section  5(a)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  tm 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 


That  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906) ,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(67)  Housatonlc,  Connecticut:  The  seg- 
ment from  the  Massachusetts-Connecticut 
boundary  downstream  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Shepaug  River.". 

The  amendment  was  £igreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SHEEP  MOUNTAIN  WILDERNESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  74)  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  Na- 
tional Forests  as  the  "Sheep  Mountain 
Wilderness,"  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Afifairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890. 
892),  relating  to  public  notice,  public  hear- 
ings, and  review  by  State  and  other  agen- 
cies, shall  review,  as  to  their  suitability  or 
nonsultabiUty  for  preservation  as  wilderness, 
certain  lands  In  the  Angeles  and  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forests,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  flfty-two  thousand 
acres,  and  which  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Sheep  Mountain  Wilderness — 
Proposed",  and  dated  February  1974.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  findings  to  the 
President  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  President  shall 
submit  promptly  thereafter  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  such  area  or  portion  thereof 
as  wilderness.  Any  recommendation  of  the 
President  that  such  area  or  portion  thereof 
shall  be  designated  as  wilderness  and,  there- 
fore, as  a  component  of  the  national  vsrll- 
derness  {jreservation  system  shall  become  ef- 
fective only  If  so  provided  by  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

Sec.  2.  During  the  review  period  provided 
by  this  Act  and  for  a  period  of  four  years 
after  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
are  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  manage  and  protect  the 
resources  of  the  lands  depicted  on  such  map 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that  their 
suitability  for  potential  wilderness  desig- 
nation is  not  Impaired. 

Sec.  3.  The  review  required  by  this  Act,  In- 
cluding any  report  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
study  certain  lands  in  the  Angeles  and  Seui 
Bernardino  National  Forests,  California,  for 
possible  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ADDITION  OP  A  PORTION  OF  THE 
ALLEGHENY  RIVER,  PA.,  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1004)  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
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Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating 
a  portion  of  the  Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906),  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(57)  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania:  The  main 
stem  from  Klnzua  Dam  downstream  to  East 
Brady". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-358) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Purpose  and  Summary  of  the  Act 

S.  1004  would  designate  for  study  for  pos- 
sible Inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  a  128  mile  long  seg- 
ment of  the  Allegheny  River  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  study  would  be  authorized  by  amend- 
ing subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906).  This 
subsection  contains  a  listing  of  rivers  desig- 
nated for  study.  Under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  a  river  so  designated  is  to  be 
studied  by  either  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  together  with  other  relevant 
Federal  agencies  and  with  local  participation, 
to  determine  Its  suitability  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  River  System; 
whether  adirinlstration  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  State  or  Federal  Government, 
and  if  the  latter,  which  agency  should  be 
given  the  administrative  task;  and  In  which 
of  the  three  categories  established  by  the 
act — wild,  scenic,  or  recreational — the  entire 
segment  of  the  river  or  portions  thereof 
should  be  classified.  The  study,  once  com- 
pleted, is  submitted  to  Congress.  Congress 
must  then  enact  further  legislation  should  It 
wish  to  designate  the  river  as  a  component 
of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system.  (An 
exception  to  this  procedure  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  a  river  with- 
out congressional  action  If  the  relevant  State 
or  States  assume  responsibility  for  Its  man- 
agement and  recommend  It  to  the  Secretary 
for  Inclusion  In  the  system).  During  the 
period  of  study,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  affords  certain  protection  to  a  river,  in- 
cluding the  prohibition  of  Federal  licensing 
of  water  resource  projects.  To  date,  66  rivers 
have  been  designated  for  study  and  12  rivers 
(10  federally  administered  and  2  State  ad- 
ministered) have  been  added  to  the  system. 

S.  1004  would  designate  a  128  mile  segment 
of  the  Allegheny  River  from  Klnzua  Dam 
downstream  to  the  town  of  East  Brady  for 
study.  The  River's  geological  structure, 
formed  some  twelve  thovisand  years  ago  by 
advancing  and  retreating  glaciers,  produces 
an  outstanding  scenic  effect.  Cradled  in  a 
valley  between  heavily  forested  hillsides  ris- 
ing 400-600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
Its  visual  corridor  Is  a  beautiful  and  natural 
setting. 

One  of  the  remarkable  scenic  values  of 
this  segment  of  the  river  Is  Its  more  than 
60  islands.  Some  of  the  Islands  are  90  acres 
or  more  In  size.  A  typical  Island  has  a  stand 


of  timber  Including  sycamore,  walnut,  but- 
ternut, maple,  black  cherry,  and  willow.  It 
also  possesses  an  excellent  shrub  cover  for 
small  game.  Aquatic  plants  submerged  and 
emergent  provide  cover  for  fingerllng  game 
fish.  Oaune  animals  Inhabiting  the  Islands 
Include  ruffed  grouse,  pheasant,  turkey,  sev- 
eral species  of  duck  of  which  Mallard  Is  most 
common,  cottontail  rabbits,  raccoon,  white- 
tall  deer,  and  such  fur  bearers  as  muskrat, 
mink  and  beaver.  Among  a  variety  of  birds 
are  the  green  heron  and  the  great  blue 
heron. 

A  primary  recreational  value  of  the  River 
and  its  tributaries  Is  fishing.  It  Is  considered 
a  good  fishery  by  both  the  VS.  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Service  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Fishermen  catch  bass,  trout, 
muskellunge,  pike,  and  a  variety  of  soft 
fish.  Preservation  of  the  fishery  has  been  a 
major  aim  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources.  Although  for 
several  years  the  Department  has  permitted 
commercial  companies  to  dredge  for  sand  and 
gravel  In  the  River,  It  has  recently  been 
severely  restricting  dredging  operations.  It 
has  refused  to  grant  permits  for  dredging 
Islands  and  riffles  and  has  prohibited  dredg- 
ing In  natural  and  untouched  areas;  this 
means  that  dredging  has  been  restricted  to 
6.5  miles  of  river  where  dredging  has  al- 
ready begun. 

Some  thirty  miles  of  the  Upper  Allegheny 
River  corridor  are  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  The  remain- 
ing lands  along  the  river  are  primarily  in 
private  ownership,  virlth  scattered  parcels  of 
State-ovmed  park  and  game  lands. 

Pursuant  to  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  1968 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  studied  the  lower  Allegheny 
segment  from  East  Brady  to  the  river's 
mouth.  The  report  of  this  study  finalized  In 
January  1974,  concluded  that  the  lower  seg- 
ment did  not  meet  the  criteria  for  Inclusion 
m  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

During  the  course  of  the  above  study,  the 
field  team  made  a  reconnaissance  survey  of 
the  segment  above  East  Brady,  and  reported 
that  the  segment  is  free-flowing  and  {4>pears 
to  have  outstanding  qualities  which  should 
be  evaluated  In  depth  to  determine  If  It 
merits  addition  to  the  national  system. 

LEGISLATIVE  HI8TOBT   AND  DEPAKTMENTAL 
REPORTS 

On  March  7,  1975,  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
Introduced  S.  1004.  The  measure  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
and  Land  Resources  on  JiUy  9,  1975. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  submitted  reports  stating  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  S.  1004. 

COSTS 

S.  1004  does  not  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  funds.  Experience  suggests  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  river  study  will  be 
approximately  $175,000.  The  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  UJ3.  Department  of  Interior 
wUl  assume  study  responslbUlty  for  the 
river,  except  that  segment  which  flows 
through  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  That 
segment  wUl  be  studied  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  A^griculture.  Conse- 
quently, the  above  sum,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
will  be  Included,  as  required.  In  the  annua] 
budget  submission  for  each  agency. 


had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  at  the  begirming 
of  line  7,  strike  out  "its"  and  insert 
"their,"  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  3(d)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  (78  Stat.  890,  892),  relating  to 
public  notice,  public  hearings,  and  review  by 
State  and  other  agencies,  shall  review,  as  to 
their  suitability  or  nonsultabUlty  for  preser- 
vation as  wilderness,  certain  lands  In  the 
Mendocino  National  Forest,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand acres,  and  which  are  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Snow  Mountain  DeFacto 
Wilderness  Area",  dated  June  21,  1971.  The 
Secretary  shall  repwrt  his  findings  to  the 
President  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  President  shall 
submit  promptly  thereafter  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  des- 
ignation of  such  area  or  portion  thereof  as 
wilderness.  Any  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  area  or  portion  thereof  shall 
be  designated  as  wilderness  and,  therefore, 
as  a  component  of  the  national  wUderness 
preservation  system  shall  become  effective 
only  If  so  provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  During  the  review  period  provided 
by  this  Act  and  for  a  period  of  four  years  after 
the  recommendations  of  the  I*resldent  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  manage  and  protect  the  re- 
sources of  the  lands  depicted  on  such  map  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that  their  suit- 
ability for  potential  wilderness  designation  is 
not  Impaired. 

Sec.  3.  The  review  required  by  this  Act, 
including  any  report  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  shall,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  WUderness  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MENDOCINO  NATIONAL  FOREST, 
CALIF. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1391)  to  study  certain  lands  in 
the  Mendocino  National  Forest.  Calif., 
for  possible  Inclusion  in  the  national 
wilderness   preservation  system,   which 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HM.  3979)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  (25  VS.C.  70  et  seq.) , 
during  fiscal  year  1976,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,- 
000. 

Sec.  2.  Section  23  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
to  provide  for  the  powers,  duties,  and  func- 
tions thereof,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049,  1056), 
as  amended  (86  Stat.  116;  25  U.S.C.  70v),  la 
hereby  amended  by  striking  said  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"DISSOLtmON  OP  THE  COMMISSION  AND 
DISPOSITION  OP  PENDING  CLAIMS 

"Sec.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years 
from  and  after  April  10,  1962,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have 
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made  Its  final  report  to  the  Congi  sss  on  all 
claims  filed  with  It.  Upon  Its  dissolution  the 
records  and  flies  of  the  Commission  In  all 
cases  In  "which  a  final  determlcitlon  has 
been  entered  shall  be  delivered  to  tbe  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States.  When  he  Com- 
mission shall  be  of  tbe  opinion  tha  ,  any  case 
pending  before  It  can  be  handled  more  ex- 
peditiously by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  the  Commission  shall  ceitlfy  such 
case  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  Court  of 
Claims  may  thereupon.  In  Its  dlscrttlon,  per- 
mit the  trsinsfer  of  the  case,  and  Ju  lisdlctlon 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  adjudicate  all  such  cases  undei  the  pro- 
visions of   section   2   of   the   India  a   Claims 


section   2 
case  filed 


Is 


claim  on 
however. 


Commission  Act:  Provided,  That 
of  said  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
originally  In  the  Court  of  Claims  linder  sec 
tlon  1505  of  title  28,  United  Sta^s  Code 
Upon  dissolution  of  the  Commission 
pending  cases  Including  those  on  ap  peal  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Clair  is  for  ad- 
judication on  the  same  basis  as  tiose  i>er- 
mitted  to  be  transferred  by  this  ae  3tion 

Sec.  3.  Section  27  of  such  Act  of  /  ugust  13 
1946,    as    amended    (25    U.S.C.    7)v-l) 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  trial  or  hearing  shall  be  donducted 
nor  shall  any  proceeding  be  Initlatjtd  before 
the  Commission  in  any  phase  of  a 
or  after  October  10,  1979 :  Promded, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  subseclion  shall 
not  apply  to  hearings  or  proceedings  relating 
to  a  compromise  settlement  of  a  c  aim." 

Sec.  4.  Section  28  of  such  Act  of  A  ugust  13, 
1946,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  7)v-2),  Is 
amended  by  striking  said  section  a4d  Insert 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"STATTTS  REPORTS  TO   CONGRE^ 

"Sec.  28.  The  Commission  shall,  o^  the  first 
day  of  each  session  of  Congress 
months  thereafter,  submit  to  the  Coinmltteee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  tlie  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  a  report  show- 
ing the  progress  made  and  the  work  remain 
Ing  to  be  completed  by  the  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  status  of  each  remairing  case, 
along  with  a  projected  date  for 
pletion.". 


The  amendment  was  agreed 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriatjions 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
year  1976,  and  for  other  purposefe 


Its  com- 


to. 
ehgrossed 
tie  third 

to  read: 

for 

ilor  fiscal 


ORDER  OF  PR0CEDUR|E 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M^.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ipuisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ? 

We  have  now  completed  the  li^  of  bills 
which  can  be  passed  by  unanimbus  con- 
sent. I  wonder  if  we  might  procued  with 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  317, 
the  one  on  which  there  Is  a  39-niinute 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hkve  been 
conferring  with  those  on  the  ot  ler  side. 
I  believe  we  might  be  able  x)  clear 
Calendar  No.  266,  or  one  of  th^e  other 
bills  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Can  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  other  ones? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Ptesident 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th  e  Senate 
proceed  now  to  the  conslderjitlon  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  317. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  PHY- 
SICIAN PAY  COMPARABILITY  ACT 
OF  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
coriSideration  of  S.  1711,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  1711)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  and 
other  improvements  designed  to  enhance  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nursing  personnel,  and  other  health 
care  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purpnjses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veter- 
ans' Administration  Physician  Pay  Compa- 
rablUty  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  ( 1 )  that  the  celling  on  the  salary  of 
physicians  employed  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  S\u-gery  due  to  the  Federal 
salary  limitation  under  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule pay  rates  in  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
accompanied  by  the  sharp  escalation  In  the 
cost  of  living  since  those  rates  of  pay  were 
last  Increased  in  1969  has  seriously  impaired 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified 
physicians  by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
and  (2)  that  the  compensation  provided  to 
physicians  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  has  been  rendered  noncompeti- 
tive by  virtue  of  the  payment  of  special  pay 
of  up  to  $13,500  per  annum.  In  addition  to 
basic  compensation  and  other  benefits,  to 
certain  physician  medical  oflBcers  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
274.  The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  these  recruitment  and  retention  diffi- 
culties have  created  an  Inequitable  and  de- 
moralizing situation  with  respect  to  physi- 
cians employed  In  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  that  threatens  to  erode 
seriously  the  ability  of  the  Department  to 
compete  for  the  services  of  qualified  physi- 
cians and  thereby  to  continue  to  provide 
quality  health  care  to  eligible  veterans. 

(b)  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  comma  and  "other 
than  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director,"  after  "title"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing: "Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, at  the  annual  rate  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  positions  in  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Chief  Medical  Director,  $49,700. 

"Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  $48,500. 

"Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
$47,300  ";  and 

(3)  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  except  as  provided  in  section  4118 
of  this  title,  pay  may  not  be  paid  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  an 
appropriate  level  authorized  by  section  5314, 
5315,  or  5316  of  title  5  for  positions  In  the 
Executive  Schedule,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Level  ni  for  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector; 

"(2)  Level  IV  for  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director;  and 

"(3)  Level  V  for  aU  other  positions  for 
Which  such  pay  Is  paid  under  this  section.". 


(c)  Title  S,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  section  6314  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(38)  Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration."; and 

(2)  striking  out  In  section  5315  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(31)  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Vet- 
erans' Administration.". 

(d)  (1)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  4118.  ^>eclal  pay  for  physicians 

"(a)  (1)  Notwlthstandtag  the  provisions  of 
section  4107(d)  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
In  order  to  obtain  and  retain  the  services  of 
highly  qualified  physicians  In  professional 
and  administrative  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Adminis- 
trator, pursuant  to  regulations  which  he  shall 
prescribe,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
vide,-In  addition  to  any  pay  or  allowance  to 
which  such  physician  Is  entitled,  special  pay. 
In  the  nature  of  a  variable  incentive  annual 
bonus,  of  up  to  $13,500  per  annum,  to  any 
physician  employed  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  upon  ac- 
ceptance, and  for  the  duration,  of  a  wrlttert 
agreement  executed  by  such  physician  to 
complete  a  specified  number  of  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Department. 

"(2)  The  Chief  Medical  Director,  pvirsuant 
to  such  regulations,  may  determine  categories 
of  professional  positions  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  to  which  there 
Is  no  significant  recruitment  and  retention 
problem  in  securing  the  services  of  highly 
qualified  physicians.  Physicians  serving  in 
such  positions  shall  not  be  eligible  for  spe- 
cial pay  under  this  section.  The  Chief  Medical 
Director  shall  review  annually  each  such 
determination. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  exercise 
the  authority  contained  in  this  section  to 
provide — 

"(A)  the  maximum  amount  of  such  spe- 
cial pay  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and  As- 
sociate Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  In  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 

"(B)  base  special  pay  of  45  per  centum 
of  such  maximum  amount  to  any  eligible 
full-time  physician  appointed  under  this 
chapter;  or 

"(C)  the  proportion  of  such  45  per  centum 
which  equals  the  proportion  of  full-time 
employment  which  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  such  physician  constitutes,  to  any 
eligible  part-time  physician  appointed  un- 
der this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations,  provide,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  base  special  pay  provided  for 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  addi- 
tional special  pay,  not  to  exceed  55  per  cent- 
um of  the  maximum  amount  of  such  special 
pay  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  to  physi- 
cians described  in  clauses  (B)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  In  con- 
sideration of  the  scarcity  of  the  medical 
specialty,  tbe  tenure,  the  education,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  physician  Involved 
and  the  extent  to  which  veterans  In  th© 
geographical  area  In  question  are  medically 
underserved  by  the  appropriate  Veterans' 
Administration  facility,  but.  In  the  case  of 
a  part-time  physician,  the  amount  of  such 
additional  special  pay  shall  be  reduced  (A) 
In  proportion  to  the  proportion  of  full-time 
employment  which  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  such  physician  constitutes,  and  (B> 
by  an  additional  amount  which  equals  33  >,^ 
per  centum  of  tbe  amount  of  base  special 
pay  to  which  a  full-time  physician  would 
be  entitled  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection. 
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••(c)(1)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  a 
physician  under  this  section  shall  be  with 
respect  to  a  period  of  one  year  of  service  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
unless  the  physician  requests  an  agreement 
for  a  longer  period  of  service  not  to  exceed 
four  years. 

"(2)  Any  such  agreement  shall  (A)  pro- 
vide that  the  physician.  In  the  event  that 
such  physician  voluntarily,  or  because  of 
misconduct,  falls  to  complete  at  least  one 
year  of  service  pursuant  to  such  agreement, 
shall  be  required  to  refund  the  total  amount 
received  under  this  section,  unless  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  section,  deter- 
mines that  such  failure  Is  necessitated  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
physician,  and  (B)  specify  the  terms  under 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
physician  may  elect  to  terminate  such  agree- 
ment. 

"(3)  Any  amount  of  special  pay  payable 
under  this  section  shall  be  provided  in  such 
Installments  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe,  pursuant   to   such   regulations. 

"(d)  Any  additional  compensation  pro- 
vided as  special  pay  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered  as  basic  compensation 
for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  VI  and  sec- 
tion 5595  of  chapter  55,  chapter  81,  83,  or 
87  of  title  5.  or  other  benefits  related  to 
basic  compensation.". 

(2)    The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  73  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"4118.  Special    pay    for    physicians." 
below 

"4117.  Contract  for  scarce  medical  specialist 
services.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  submit  a  report  each  year  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  operation  of  the  special  pay 
program  authorized  by  section  4118  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section 
2(d)  (1)  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  be  on 
a  fiscal  year  basis  and  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  review  of  the  program  to  date  for 
the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  report  is 
submitted:  and  such  portion  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  as  was  not  Included  in  the 
previous   annual    report;    and 

(2)  any  plans  for  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  fiscal  year  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

This  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  April  30  of  each  year. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  und 
the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
March  1,  1976,  a  report  proposing  a  perma- 
nent legislative  solution  to  the  problem  of 
attracting  and  retaining  tbe  services  of 
highly  qualified  physicians  and  other  health 
care  personnel  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, other  nonuniformed  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  the  uniformed  services,  along  with 
a  Justification  for  such  prop>oeaI.  Such  pro- 
posal shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
provide  for  uniform  pay,  allowances,  and 
benefits. 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  73  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Clause  (1)  of  section  4104  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  physi- 
cians' assistants,  and  expanded-duty  dental 
auxiliaries;". 

(b)  Section  4105  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
tbe  following  new  paragraph : 


"(8)  Physicians'  assistants  and  expanded- 
duty  dental  auxiliaries  shall  have  such  medi- 
cal or  dental  and  technical  qualifications  and 
experience  bw  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe."; and 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  "or 
nurse  unless  he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nurse,  physicians'  assistant,  or  expanded- 
duty  dental  auxiliary  imless  such  person". 

(c)  Section  4106  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  physicians'  assistants  and  expanded- 
duty  dental  auxiliaries.". 

(d)  Section  4107  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (e)  a  comma  and  "except  as  volun- 
tarily requested  in  writing  by  the  nurse  In 
question"; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(10)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply.  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5542,  5543,  5545  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  and 
5546  of  title  5  with  respect  to  any  person  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  except  for  physicians  and  dentists, 
whose  principal  responsibilities,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  which  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe,  relate  directly  to  patient 
care.";  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections : 

"(f)  Under  standards  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  in  regulations,  physi- 
cians' assistants  and  expanded-duty  dental 
auxiliaries  shall  be  compensated  by  use  of 
Nurse  Schedule  grade  titles  and  related  pay 
ranges  and  shall  be  entitled  to  additional  pay 
on  the  same  basis  as  provided  for  nurses  In 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (8)  of  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

"(g)  When  he  finds  such  action  to  be  nec- 
essary In  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  services 
of  health  care  personnel  to  provide  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  for  veterans,  the 
Administrator,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  shall  increase  the  minimum 
or  maximum  rates  of  pay  authorized  under 
this  chapter  or  title  5,  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
for  one  or  more  grades  or  for  one  or  more 
medical,  dental,  or  health  care  fields  within 
the  grades,  to  ( 1 )  provide  pay  commensurate 
with  competitive  pay  practices  in  the  same 
occupation  or  in  order  to  achieve  Internal 
alignment  of  pay  rates  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  or  (2)  meet 
stalBng  requirements  at  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities.  Any  such  Increase  in  the 
minimum  rate  for  any  grade  may  not  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  prescribed  pursuant  to 
law  for  such  grade.  Any  such  increase  In  the 
maximum  rate  for  any  grade  may  not  exceed 
In  corresponding  amount,  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  in  the  statutory  range  for  that 
grade,  subject  to  the  limitation  on  pay  fixed 
by  administrative  action  set  forth  in  section 
5363  of  title  5.". 

(e)  Section  4108  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  language  preceding 
clause  (1)  in  subsection  (a)  "and  nurses" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
"nurses,  physicians'  assistants,  and  expand- 
ed-duty dental  auxiliaries";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "or  nurse"  in  the  same 
language  In  such  subsection  and  in  clause 
(6)  (B)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
in  each  place  "nurse,  physicians'  assifatant, 
or  expanded-duty  dental  auxiliary". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by 
sut)sectlon  (d)  of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  as  of  July  1.  1975,  and  agree- 
ments entered  Into  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration pursuant  thereto  shall  be  effective 

(A)  as  of  such  date  as  to  physicians  then 
employed  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or 

(B)  aa  of  the  date  on  which  the  employment 


of  a  physician  begins  as  to  all  other  phy- 
sicians whose  employment  begins  after  July 
1,  1975. 

(2)  No  special  pay  may  be  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  4118  of  this  title  (as  added 
by  subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  2  of  this 
Act)  after  July  1,  1976.  or  the  expiration  date 
of  the  authority  contained  In  section  313  of 
title  37  to  provide  special  pay  to  physician 
medical  officers  In  the  uniformed  services, 
whichever  Is  later. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  beginning  the 
first  pay  period  following  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Physician  Pay 
Compxarability  Act  of  1975,  S.  1711. 
which  I  repwrted  from  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  July  23,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  giving  the  VA  the 
authorities  it  needs  to  deal  with  the  seri- 
ous recruitment  and  retention  problems 
it  is  experiencing  with  respect  to  physi- 
cians and  certain  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel. This  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
May  12  with  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
chainnan  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Hartke)  as  well  as  the 
ranking  majority  member  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Thttrmond),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  has  now  been  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  want  esp)ecially  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  (Mr.  Hartke)  for  his  invaluable 
contribution  to  this  bill  of  which  he  is 
an  original  cospwnsor.  He  was  a  constant 
source  of  support  throughout  our  very 
critical  committee  deliberations  and  in 
our  efforts  to  bring  this  bill  successfully 
through  committee  and  to  the  floor  to- 
day. AU  members  of  the  committee  were 
constructive  and  thoughtful  in  their 
contributions.  The  ranking  majority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals  (Mr.  Randolph),  a  great 
champion  of  needed  veterans'  legisla- 
tion, and  the  new  majority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Stone)  were 
enormously  helpful  and  creative  in 
reaching  an  accord  on  the  provisions  of 
S.  1711. 

I  also  express  my  thanks  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Thctrmond)    and  the  ranking 
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minority  mwnber  of  the  full  omunittee 


(Mr.   Hansen) 
operation. 


for  their  help 


rN-TBODDCTION 

Mr.  President,  this  bill 


was 
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and  co- 


ordered 


reported  on  an  8-to-l  rollcall  vote  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affain  on  July 
16,  1975,  and  I  filed  the  committee  rep>ort 
on  July  23.  The  bill  is  cosponpored  by 
these  eight  members  of  our  comijiittee,  as 
well  as  by  Senators  Williams  an^  McGee. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  designejd  to  help 
the  Veterans'  Administration  I  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  <  leal  with 
major  recruitment  and  retentim  prob- 
lems it  is  experiencing  with  nspect  to 
physicians  and  other  health  car(  t  person- 
nel. These  problems  have  reached  criti- 
cal proportions,  and  threaten  to  com- 
promise the  quality  of  health  care  avail- 
able to  the  Nation's  veterans  in  the  VA 
hospital  system.  The  provisions  i  tuthoriz- 
ing  up  to  $13,500  annually  in  spKiial  pay 
for  VA  physicians  are  modeled  upon 
comparable  provisions  enacted  ast  year 
In  Public  Law  93-274  to  provid;  annual 
special  pay  to  military  and  publ  c  health 
service  physicians.  These  uiiformed 
services  physicians  have  Ijeen  -eceiving 
these  bonuses  now  for  almost  a  year, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  VA  physicians 
win  never  be  able  to  recoup  tha  .  ground. 

The  bill  attempts  to  give  physicians  in 
the  VA  a  measure  of  salary  comparabil- 
ity with  the  military  and  PHS  ph  ysicians. 
"riie  average  military  physician  with  14 
years  of  experience  now  earns  $49,045. 
His  peer  in  the  VA  earns  $13,00C  less,  be- 
cause of  the  $36,000  ceiling  on  executive 
level  salaries  which  has  been  In  effect 
since  1969.  When  the  real  total  value  of 
military  pay  and  benefits  is  taken  into 
account,  VA  physicians  fall  stil  further 
behind,  given  the  special  perquisites 
available  to  military  and  PHS  ofiBcers, 
such  as  PX  privileges,  health  Jcare  for 
themselves  and  dependents,  and  free  re- 
tirement benefits. 

Thus,  we  consider  the  phjreicU  .n  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  to  be  providing  no  more 
than  a  fair  break  for  VA  physicians.  Pay 
comparability  is  absolutely  essential  at 
this  point  in  order  to  reverse  both  the 
extremely  serious  attrition  of  VVl  physi- 
cians from  the  system  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's 
Inability  to  recruit  qualified  pnysicians 
to  replace  them. 

In  May,  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals,  which  I  chair  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  held 
2  lengthy  days  of  hearings  onl  S.  1711 
and  received  testimony  from  tiie  chief 
medical  director,  VA  hospital  directors, 
VA  chiefs  of  staff  and  service  cniefs,  VA 
physicians  and  dentists,  various  k^eterans 
organizations,  labor  imions,  anp  repre- 
sentatives of  various  categories  if  health 
care  personnel  In  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  FoUowing  the 
hearings  we  conferred  extensively  with 
the  chief  medical  director  and  ©thers  In 
the  department  of  medicine  md  sur- 
gery, the  VA  Personnel  OflQce,  and  the 
VA  General  Counsel's  OflBce.  we  have 
sought  the  widest  possible  input  and 
consensus  from  the  committee  members 
in  order  to  put  before  the  Senate  the 
best  possible  proposal. 

Let  me  stress  again,  Mr.  President, 


that  this  bill  does  no  more  than  provide 
a  measure  of  parity  for  VA  physicians 
with  what  mihtary  and  Public  Health 
Service  physicians  now  receive  imder 
Public  Law  93-274,  last  year's  Uni- 
formed Services  Physicians'  Bonus  Act. 

We  estimate  that  the  average  VA 
physician  will  receive  special  pay  of 
$9,000  to  $10,000  a  year  under  the  spe- 
cial pay  provisions  in  S.  1711  as  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  $12,500  to  $13,000 
in  annual  special  pay  for  military  and 
PHS  physicians  under  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  93-274.  Even  with  the  spe- 
cial pay  authorized  by  S.  1711,  physicians 
earning  the  top  salary  in  the  VA  would 
still  be  paid  $6,000  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum paid  to  military  physicians,  nat 
including  the  many  fringe  benefits  for 
military  physicians  which  are  not  now 
and  will  not  under  this  bill  be  available 
to  VA  physicians — such  as  PX  privileges, 
medical  care  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents,  and  free  retirement 
protection. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  suggested  in  the 
minority  views  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scott )  that  there  is  some 
jurisdictional  problem  with  this  bill 
with  respect  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  have  discussed 
that  very  point  with  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure,  and  with  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  who  have  raised  no 
such  jurisdictional  objection  at  all. 

SUBIMARY    OF    PROVISIONS 

To  deal  with  these  problems,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, S.  1711  as  reported  would: 

First.  Authorize  the  payment  of  spe- 
cial pay  to  eligible  physicians  in  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as 
follows : 

Full-time  physicians — with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  certain  narrowly  drawn 
categories  of  professional  positions 
foimd  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  not 
to  be  experiencing  a  significant  recruit- 
ment and  retention  problem — would  re- 
ceive $6,075  In  "base  special  pay,"  plus 
up  to  $7,425  in  variable  "additional  spe- 
cial pay",  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  objective  factors,  such  as  the  scarcity 
of  the  physician's  medical  specialty,  the 
physician's  tenure,  education,  and  pro- 
fessional responsibilities,  and  the  extent 
to  which  veterans  in  the  geographical 
area  in  question  are  medically  under- 
served  by  the  appropriate  VA  facility.  It 
is  estimated  that  most  full-time  physi- 
cians would  receive  special  pay  of  be- 
tween $9,000  and  $10,000  annually.  No 
physician  would  receive  more  than 
$13,500. 

Part-time  physicians — with  the  same 
narrowly  drawn  categorical  exceptions — 
would  receive  "base  special  pay"  of  $6,075 
proratably  reduced  by  the  proportion  of 
time  employed  in  VA  facilities,  plus  up 
to  $5,400  in  "additional  special  pay"  pro- 
ratably reduced  to  reflect  hours  em- 
ployed and  distributed  according  to  the 
same  objective  factors. 

Second.  Remove  the  salary  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  from  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code;  establish 


statutory  salaries  for  these  officials  In 
section  4107  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code;  impose  salary  ceilings  on 
their  salaries,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  to 
correspond  to  specific  executive  schedule 
levels  in  title  5  (while  retaining  the 
$36,000  salary  celling  on  all  other  DM&S 
salaries — except  as  provided  in  special 
pay) ;  and  direct  provision  of  $13,500  in 
special  pay  to  these  three  officials. 

Third.  Require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  report  annually  to 
the  relevant  committees  of  Congress  on 
the  operation  of  the  special  pay  program. 

Fourth.  Require  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  heads  of  rele- 
vant Federal  agencies,  to  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  not 
later  than  March  1,  1976,  a  report  pro- 
posing a  permanent  and  coordinated  leg- 
islative solution  to  the  problem  of  at- 
tracting and  retaining  the  services  of 
qualified  health  care  personnel  for  ca- 
reers in  the  VA,  the  uniformed  services, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  providing 
health  care. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
title  38  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery personnel  schedules  of  physicians' 
assistants  and  expanded-duty  dental 
auxiliaries,  along  with  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  registered  nurses,  and  direct 
that  they  be  paid  under  the  nurse  sched- 
ule in  section  4107  of  title  38. 

Sixth.  Remove  the  prohibition  on 
compensatory  time  off  for  VA  registered 
nurses,  but  only  when  a  nurse  who,  be- 
cause of  overtime  work,  is  entitled  to  spe- 
cial compensation  voluntarily  and  spe- 
cifically requests  in  writing  that  that 
compensation  take  the  form  of  extra 
time  off  rather  than  overtime  pay. 

Seventh.  Extend  title  38  premivmi  and 
overtime  pay  benefits,  as  they  are  now 
provided  to  registered  nurses  in  VA 
health  care  facilities,  to  all  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  personnel 
whose  primary  responsibilities  relate 
directly  to  patient  care. 

Eighth.  Authorize  the  Administrator 
to  adjust  minimum  and  maximum  sal- 
aries within  grade  for  non-physician 
health  care  personnel  on  a  nationwide 
basis  when,  in  his  judgment,  salary  ad- 
justment Is  necessary  to  provide  pay 
commensurate  with  competitive  pay 
practices  in  the  same  occupation,  to 
achieve  internal  alignment  of  pay  rates 
within  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  or  to  meet  staffing  needs  In  VA 
health  care  facilities. 

BACKGBOUND 

Mr.  President,  no  factor  bears  more 
directly  on  the  quality  of  patient  care 
provided  to  veterans  In  the  VA  health 
care  system  than  the  qualifications  and 
professional  skills  of  the  health  care  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  To  provide  medical  care  to 
the  Nation's  29.4  million  veterans,  the 
VA  administers  171  hospitals,  213  out- 
patient clinics,  86  nursing  homes,  and  18 
domiciliaries.  Health  care  on  such  an 
enormous  scale  requires  a  large  staff  of 
well-qualified  professionals.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  on  March 
31,  1975,  employed  8,388  physicians,  882 
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dentists,  24,629  registered  nurses,  32,284 
nursing  personnel,  and  more  than  100,000 
other  health  care  and  administrative 
personnel. 

The  VA  health  care  system's  contri- 
bution to  American  medicine  extends 
well  beyond  the  treatment  of  veterans. 
More  than  65,000  medical  personnel  are 
trained  every  year  at  VA  facilities  for 
service  to  the  community  in  private  and 
public  hospitals.  One  out  of  every  three 
professionals  in  the  emerging  paramedi- 
cal specialties  is  trained  by  the  VA.  In 
addition,  the  VA  spends  almost  $100  mil- 
lion annually  on  basic  and  applied  medi- 
cal research,  the  benefits  of  which  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  immediate  veteran 
community  served  by  the  VA  system. 

BECRTJITMENT    AND     RETENTION     OF    PHYSICIANS 

The  most  acute  recruitment  and  re- 
tention problem  now  faced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Mr. 
President,  involves  the  more  than  8,000 
physicians  who  work  In  VA  health  care 
facilities. 

In  the  spring  of  1974  the  VA,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  conducted  a  ma- 
jor study  of  the  quahty  of  patient  care 
at  VA  hospitals  and  cUnics.  That  study, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
D.  Chase,  then  the  new  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  concluded: 

The  most  critical  problem  confronting  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  an  adequate 
staff  of  well  qualified  personnel  essential  to 
providing  high  quality  health  care.  The  most 
urgent  of  these  needs  focuses  on  the  phy- 
sician. 

According  to  the  quality  of  patient 
care  report,  which  Incorporated  the  sig- 
nificant findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  VA  Task  Force  Repwrt  on  Re- 
cruitment and  Retention,  the  single 
greatest  barrier  to  successful  recruit- 
ment and  retention  was  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  salaries  allowed  for  VA  physicians. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  low  level 
of  VA  physicians'  compensation  Is  the 
$36,000  ceiling  imposed  by  statute  on  all 
Federal  executive  employee  salaries  at 
Federal  Executive  Schedule  V  and  below. 
The  ceiling  has  been  in  place  since  1969. 
Today,  4  out  of  every  10  full-time 
physicians  in  the  VA  have  their  salaries 
frozen  at  that  maximum  figure.  That 
proportion  would  Increase  to  63  percent 
when  the  anticipated  pay  Increase  due 
In  October  1975  takes  effect.  The  salary 
ceiling  is  particularly  burdensome  In 
times  of  rapidly  escalating  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  the  inevitable  result  has 
been  an  exodus  of  experienced  and  high- 
ly qualified  physicians  from  the  VA  sys- 
tem, an  exodus  that  now  threatens  to 
reach  crisis  proportions.  In  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  Jime  30,  1975, 
more  than  300  full-time  physicians  re- 
signed because  they  considered  their 
salaries  inadequate.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
the  1,209  physicians  who  were  offered 
positions  In  VA  health  care  facilities  re- 
jected them,  citing  Inadequacy  of  com- 
pensation as  their  reason  for  doing  so. 

The  exodus  of  physicians  from  the  VA 
accelerated  a  year  ago  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  93-274  to  assist  the 
uniformed  services  in  recruiting  and  re- 


taining badly  needed  physicians.  Under 
the  terms  of  that  1974  act  and  its  im- 
plementing regulations,  certain  physi- 
cians— not  including  interns  and  resi- 
dents— in  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  who  agree  to  serve 
1  to  4  years  of  additional  active  duty 
are  eligible  for  special  incentive  bonuses 
of  up  to  $13,500  annually.  With  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  regula- 
tions issued  thereimder  effective  Septem- 
ber 5,  1974,  physicians  employed  In  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  no 
longer  had  pay  comparability  with  the 
physicians  in  the  two  other  major  Fed- 
eral agencies  providing  health  care. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
VA  system  of  hospitals  and  clinics  offers 
many  inducements  to  the  physician  be- 
yond those  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
terms  of  professional  challenges  in  pa- 
tient care  and  opportunities  for  medical 
research  and  teaching,  comparable  posi- 
tions in  teaching  hospitals  in  the  com- 
munity offer  significantly  greater  finan- 
cial rewards  than  VA  service,  as  do 
faculty  appointments  at  medical  schools. 

A  comparison  of  the  incomes  of  VA 
physicians,  uniformed  services  physi- 
cians, and  non-Federal  physicians  shows 
that  the  $36,000  top  salary  for  VA  physi- 
cians due  to  the  Federal  salary  celling 
is  substantially  lower  than  the  top  salary 
in  the  other  two  Federal  health  services. 
The  highest  paid — although  relatively 
few — ^uniformed  services  physicians  earn 
$55,594,  or  54  percent  more  than  the 
maximum  salary  for  physicians  in  the 
VA.  Salaries  of  non-Federal  physicians 
range  considerably  higher;  15.8  percent 
of  physicians  in  the  private  sector  net 
over  $71,000  annually. 

The  noncompetitive  salary  position  of 
the  VA  Is  demonstrated  even  more  clearly 
by  data  on  the  average  net  income  of 
all  private  physicians.  The  average  phy- 
sician In  this  country  earns  $49,415.  The 
average  military  physician  earns  $37,335. 
Each  of  these  average  figures  exceeds  the 
maximum  salary  of  physicians  in  the  VA. 
The  average  full-time  VA  physician  cur- 
rently earns  $33,614 — 47  percent  less  than 
the  average  non-Federal  physician's 
salary  and  11  percent  less  than  the  aver- 
age basic  salary  of  physicians  In  the 
imlformed  services. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  $37,355  military  physicians' 
average  income  that  over  75  percent  of 
military  physicians  have  less  than  12 
years  of  professional  experience.  For 
those  with  over  12  years  of  experience, 
the  average  salary  is  $43,039.  The  average 
VA  physician's  salary  after  12  years'  ex- 
perience In  DM&S  is  $36,000  or  less. 

THB    OBOWINO    NUMBER    OF    PART-TIME    PHYSI- 
CIANS    AND     FOJtEIGN     MKDICAL     OHAOUATXS 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  full-time  physicians  leaving  the 
VA  for  better-paying  jobs  elsewhere,  the 
VA  has  grown  Increasingly  reliant  on 
part-time  physicians.  Of  the  732  physi- 
cians who  have  been  recruited  to  Join 
the  VA  in  the  last  3  years,  only  52 — 
7  percent  of  the  total — agreed  to  serve 
full-time.  The  remainder — 680— chose 
part-time  service. 

Since  1968,  the  number  of  full-time 
physicians  in  the  VA  increased  by  7  per- 


cent. During  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  serving  part  time  in- 
creased 174  percent. 

Particularly  troublesome  is  the  alarm- 
ing conversion  to  part-time  service  at 
the  highest  staff  levels  in  VA  hospitals 
among  the  VA's  most  experienced  and 
highly  trained  physicians.  At  the  present 
time,  44  of  the  171  hospitals  in  the  VA 
system  lack  a  full-time  chief  of  psychia- 
try. The  position  of  chief  of  radiology 
Is  either  vacant  or  filled  on  a  part-time  . 
basis  In  71  hospitals.  And  85  hospitals — 
half  of  all  VA  hospitals— lack  a  full- 
time  chief  of  anesthesiology. 

The  committee  believed  that  the  trend 
to  part-time  service  poses  a  direct  threat 
to  the  quality  of  patient  care  in  VA 
health  care  facilities. 

Also  significant  is  the  VA's  growing 
dependence  on  the  services  of  foreign- 
trained  physicians.  One-third  of  all 
physicians  in  the  VA  health  care  system 
today  were  trained  in  foreign  medical 
schools,  almost  double  the  proportion  of 
foreign  medical  graduates  In  the  gen- 
eral physician  population  in  this  coimtry. 
The  number  of  foreign  medical  graduates 
in  VA  health  care  facilities  has  increased 
by  25  percent  in  only  2  years.  At  25  VA 
hospitals,  more  than  half  of  all  staff 
physicians  are  foreign  trained. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  foreign- 
trained  physicians  are  competent  and 
dedicated  individuals,  substantial  com- 
munications barriers  with  the  veterans 
have  been  encountered  in  some  cases  as 
a  result  of  different  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds.  In  addition,  lack  of 
fluency  In  EInglish  may  create  problems 
in  communicating  effectively  to  support 
staff  the  exact  medication  to  be  admin- 
istered the  patient  and  the  overall  treat 
ment  regimen  to  be  followed. 

RECKXnTMENT    AND    RETENTION    OF 
NONPBYSICIAN     PERSONNEL 

Although  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery's  most  visible  problem  con- 
cerns the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
physicians,  Mr.  President,  the  depfirt- 
ment  also  suffers  from  shortages  of  other 
categories  of  personnel.  In  some  cases, 
the  shortages  are  severe  enough  to 
threaten  the  quality  of  care  afforded  to 
the  Nation's  hospitalized  veterans. 

The  1974  Task  Force  Report  on  Re- 
cruitment and  Retention  Indicated  that 
the  recruitment  and  retentioii  of  non- 
physician  personnel  were  critical  prob- 
lems, second  in  Importance  only  to  the 
problems  associated  with  physicians. 
Chief  Medical  Director  Chase  reaffirmed 
this  finding  of  the  task  force  report  In 
his  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Hospitals  on  May  22,  1975. 
The  record  of  those  hearings  makes  a 
strong  and,  we  believe,  a  persuasive  case 
for  acting  now  to  assist  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Siirgery  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  badly  needed  nonphysician 
personnel. 

PHYSICIANS'     ASSISTANTS 

One  of  the  VA's  most  pressing  recruit- 
ment and  retention  shortfalls  is  in  the 
physicians'  assistant  category.  Physi- 
cians' assistants  are  a  new,  and  poten- 
tially very  valuable,  category  of  para- 
medical specialist;  training  programs 
were  first  established  only  5  years  ago, 
and  less  than  3,000  physicians'  assistants 
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have  been  trained  nationally  since  then. 
VA  hospitals  have  played  a  majior  role  in 
training  physicians'  assistants  Well  over 
half — 1.800 — of  all  physicians'  assistants 
received  some  or  all  of  theii  clinical 
training  in  VA  hospitals.  Yet  at  present, 
the  VA  employs  only  81  full-time  physi- 
cians' assistants. 

Physicians'  assistants  enter!  the  VA 
at  the  GS-7  level,  with  a  $10,52*  starting 
salary.  According  to  the  American  Acad- 
ony  of  Physicians'  Assistants,  (ttie  start- 
ing salary  for  physicians'  assifetante  in 
non-VA  hospitals  ranges  from  112,500  to 
$15,000  a  3'ear — considerably  more  than 
the  salary  that  the  VA,  imder  mvil  serv- 
ice restrictions,  can  offer.  Tlie  ironic 
result  is  that  the  VA.  the  Naticn's  lead- 
ing trainer  of  physicians'  assistants, 
cannot  pay  the  salaries  necessary  to 
hire  graduates  of  its  own  programs. 

The  training,  development,  and  em- 
ployment of  physicians'  assist  mts  has, 
in  the  last  several  years,  been  made  by 
Congress  a  major  health  care  mission  of 
the  VA.  Public  Law  93-82.  the  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  1973. 
amended  secUon  4101(b)  of  t  tie  38  to 
provide,  in  part: 

IT] he  Administrator  shaU  .  .  .  develop 
and  carry  out  a  program  of  education  and 
training  of  .  .  .  health  manpower  .  .  .  and 
ahall  carry  out  a  major  prograii  for  the 
recruitment,  training,  and  employment  of 
veterans  with  medical  military  occupation 
speclaZtles  as  physicians'  assistantu,  dentists' 
assistants,  and  other  medical  technicians 
(Including  advising  all  such  quail  led  veter- 
ans and  servicemen  about  to  be  llscharged 
or  released  from  active  duty  of  such  em- 
ployment opportunities).  .  .  .  Emphasis 
supplied.) 

Also,  under  section  5070(e)  of  title  38 — 
a  section  added  by  Public  Lav  92-541, 
the  Veterans'  Administratiori  Medical 
School  Assistance  and  Health  Iiilanpower 
Training  Act  of  1972 — applies  tions  for 
financial  aid  for  the  constriction  of 
State  medical  schools  and  assistance  to 
increase  training  opportimitiesj  at  exist- 
ing medical  schools  and  othtr  health 
manpower  training  institutiors  will  be 
given  special  consideration  wh«  n,  among 
other  things,  veterans  with  me<  ical  mili- 
tary occupation  specialties  t  re  given 
priority  for  admission  to  physi:ians'  as- 
sistants programs  as  well  as  otl  ler  health 
professions  training  programs. 

These  laws,  in  short,  indicate  a  firm 
and  twice  articulated  congressional  in- 
tent to  expand  dramatically  th(e  number 
of  physicians'  assistants  employed  in  VA 
health  care  facilities.  Achievement  of 
that  congressional  intent  has  proven  im- 
possible because  of  the  VA's  Continued 
difficulty  in  recruiting  physicians'  assist- 
ants to  the  VA  system.  I  beHeve  that 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
must  now  be  given  the  explicit  statutory 
authority  it  needs  to  realize  i  Its  goals 
and  congressional  goals  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  physicians'  assistants 
In  the  VA  health  care  programs. 

NTJRSING    PFRSONNTL 

The  Etepartment's  recruitment  and  re- 
tention problems  concerning  nursing 
persormel  other  than  registered  nurses 
are  equally  serious.  Mr.  Presidefit. 

There  are  6.544  full-time  Uceiised  prac- 
tical nurses — LPNs — in  the  VA  system. 
They  enter  at  the  O&S  level,  with  start- 
ing salaries  of  $6,764.  Accorditig  to  the 


National  Federation  of  Licensed  Prac- 
tical Nurses,  the  average  starting  salary 
for  practical  nurses  in  this  country  is 
$8,000;  and  that  starting  figure  rises  to 
as  much  as  $12,000  in  major  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  competitive  position  of 
the  VA  is  obviously  weak.  Fifteen  hospi- 
tals in  the  VA  system  are  experiencing 
critical  recruitment  shortages  of  LPNs. 
and  the  pay  differential  is  cited  as  the 
principal  reason  at  each  of  those  hos- 
pitals. 

The  VA  also  employs  25,200  nursing  as- 
sistants. Unlike  LPNs  and  physicians' 
assistants,  they  undergo  no  formal  train- 
ing before  starting  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  do  not  have  to  be 
licensed  or  pass  a  formal  examination. 
The  major  recruitment  problem  with 
NAs — and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent 
with  LPNs — is  different  from  the  recruit- 
ment problem  associated  with  the  other 
personnel;  competition  for  their  services 
comes,  not  from  other  hospitals,  but  from 
other  positions  within  the  VA  hospital — 
positions  that  pay  considerably  more 
than  the  NA  can  earn. 

NAs  enter  the  system  at  the  GS-2 
grade  level,  or  $5,996.  At  almost  90 
percent  of  VA  hospitals,  starting  wage 
board  employees — cooks  and  food  service 
employees,  laundry  workers,  housekeep- 
ing aides,  maintenance  personnel,  and 
others  whose  jobs  are  of  a  custodial  or 
support  nature  rather  than  health-re- 
lated— earn  more  than  nursing  personnel 
at  the  GS-2  level,  and  in  some  cases  they 
earn  almost  twice  as  much. 

Chief  Medical  Director  Chase  has  in- 
dicated that  this  "internal"  competition 
for  personnel  with  VA  hospitals  is  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  the  difiaculties 
in  recruiting  and  retaining  the  services 
of  NAs.  Persons  who  have  received  no 
formal  nursing  training  will  often  prefer 
the  higher-paying  laundry  and  mainte- 
nance positions  to  the  lower-paying  NA 
positions.  Five  VA  hospitals  are  now 
experiencing  critical  shortages  of  NA 
personnel. 

Mr.  President,  two  other  problems 
should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
NA  recruitment  problem.  First,  because 
of  the  extraordinarily  high  turnover  rate 
of  NAs  in  the  VA  system — close  to  25 
percent  annually — recruitment  is  a  con- 
stant worry  and  consumes  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  Nursing  Service's  time.  Sec- 
ond, the  recruitment  problem  at  the  NA 
level  aggravates  recruitment  problems  at 
the  higher  nursing  levels.  Congress  has 
specifically  mandated  career  advance- 
ment opportunities  in  section  4101(b)  of 
title  38,  and  the  VA  considers  the  NA 
position  as  the  first  rung  on  a  career  lad- 
der in  nursing.  NAs  are  trained  and  en- 
couraged to  become  LPN's  and  then  reg- 
istered nurses.  The  initial  pay  discrepan- 
cy between  NA  wages  and  wage  board 
salaries  discourages  many  entering  per- 
sonnel away  from  the  nursing  ladder,  and 
eventually,  therefore,  leads  to  recruit- 
ment shortfalls  at  the  higher  nursing 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  fuller  explanations  of 
these  provisions  are  included  in  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  highlight  a  few  areas  which 
were  a  matter  of  particular  concern  to 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

PHYSICIANS 

With  respect  to  the  physician  pay 
issue,  the  provisions  in  S.  1711  as  re- 
ported are  consistent  with  and  in  many 
ways  similar  to  those  proposed  by  the 
administration  in  its  submission  of 
May  29,  1975,  to  the  Congress.  The  goal 
of  this  portion  of  S.  1711 — section  2  of 
the  bill — is  to  provide  an  interim  solu- 
tion to  the  extremely  serious  problem  of 
recruitment  and  retention  of  physicians 
now  facing  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN    HOUSE    AND 
SENATE    BILL 

There  are  five  very  basic  differences 
between  our  approach  in  the  Senate  bUl 
and  that  in  the  House-passed  bill,  H.R. 
8240: 

First,  under  S.  1711.  the  $6,075  so- 
called  base  special  pay  is  an  entitle- 
ment for  every  eligible  VA  physician.  No 
individual  physician  can  be  excluded,  as 
imder  the  House  bill  and  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  Only  categories  of  physi- 
cians could  be  excluded  from  special  pay 
under  the  Senate  bill  and  then  only  if 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  makes  a  de- 
termination that  for  such  a  professional 
category  the  VA  is  experiencing  no  sig- 
nificant recruitment  and  retention 
problem. 

Second,  as  to  the  up  to  $7,425  of  so- 
called  additional  special  pay — the  dis- 
cretionary, variable  part  of  the  bonus — 
S.  1711  gives  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
discretion  to  establish  the  dollar  incre- 
ments based  on  five  enumerated  factors. 
This  is  comparable  to  the  administra- 
tion bill.  The  House  bill,  in  contrast, 
would  write  into  the  statute  very  spe- 
cific dollar  increments  to  be  attached  to 
very  specific  factors,  such  as  graduated 
amounts  of  tenure,  board  certification, 
full-time  status,  and  so  forth. 

Third,  S.  1711  provides  the  VA  physi- 
cian with  the  same  option  as  the  mili- 
tary and  PHS  physician  now  has; 
namely,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
receive  special  pay  for  up  to  4  years. 

The  administration  bill  also  conditions 
special  pay  for  VA  physicians  on  their 
signing  an  agreement.  Under  the  agree- 
ment provisions  in  the  Senate  bill,  all 
special  pay  would  be  forfeited  upon  fail- 
ure, for  circumstances  beyond  a  VA  phy- 
sician's control,  to  complete  the  full  first 
year,  regardless  of  the  length  of  the 
agreement.  We  feel  strongly  that  no  real 
comparability  is  provided  without  this 
multiyear  option,  and  that  no  real  re- 
cruitment help  would  be  given  to  DM&8 
if  the  offer  were  restricted  to  1  year 
of  special  pay  with  but  a  hope  and  a 
prayer  for  future  years.  The  House  bill  is 
strictly  limited  to  1  year's  payment  of 
special  pay. 

Fourth,  S.  1711  ties  the  termination 
date  of  authority  for  the  VA  to  enter  into 
special  pay  agreements  directly  to  the 
expiration  date  of  the  uniformed  services 
aimual  special  pay  authority  provided  by 
Public  Law  93-274.  That  expiration  date 
is  now  July  1,  1976.  If  authority  for  mili- 
tary and  PHS  physician  special  pay  is  ex- 
tended, we  believe  authority  for  VA  spe- 
cial pay  should  automatically  be  ez- 
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tended  with  it.  Neither  the  House  nor  ad- 
ministration bill  contains  this  critical 
feature. 

Fifth,  under  S.  1711,  the  special  pay 
agreement  would  be  retroactive  to  July  1, 
1975.  for  a  VA  physician  who  was  then 
employed  in  DM&S.  The  administra- 
tion bill  also  has  a  July  1  effective  date. 
Under  H.R.  8240,  special  pay  would  be 
provided  for  1  year  starting  with  the  pay 
period  beginning  on  September  28,  1975. 
We  believe  that  many  VA  physicians  now 
on  board  have  made  decisions  to  remain 
in  the  VA  in  anticipation  of  enactment  of 
special  pay  authority  effective  July  1.  In 
light  of  the  administration  bill's  effective 
date,  the  upon-enactment  effective  date 
in  a  number  of  the  House  committee's 
bills,  and  the  July  1  date  in  S.  1711  as  in- 
troduced, these  were  certainly  reasonable 
expectations.  We  believe  that  the  special 
pay  program  should  provide  recognition 
for  those  physicians  who  did  not  choose 
to  leave  VA  service  in  reasonable  antici- 
pation cf  a  July  1  effective  date  for  the 
special  pay  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  get  to- 
gether with  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  soon  as  the 
recess  is  over  and  work  out  an  effective 
and  reasonable  compromise  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  bills. 

ELICIBILITY  OF  PABT-TIME  PHYSICIANS  FOR 
SPECIAL  PAY 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  provid- 
ing special  pay  to  part-time  VA  physi- 
cians, this  was  a  matter  that  was  closely 
considered  by  the  committee.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  the  maximum  amount 
which  a  part-time  VA  physician  could 
receive  in  special  pay  would  be  $9,788, 
and  the  maximum  amount  he  could  re- 
ceive in  regular  salary  would  be  $31,500, 


for  a  regular  and  special  pay  maximimi 
salary  of  $41,288.  Let  me  stress  that  this 
maximum  would  apply  only  to  Uie  ap- 
proximately 619  part-time  VA  physi- 
cians who  are  working  on  a  seven- 
eighths  basis.  The  average  part-time  VA 
physician  works  on  a  half-time  basis. 
For  such  a  half-time  physician,  the 
maximum  amount  of  special  pay  would 
be  $4,725,  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
regular  F>ay  would  be  $18,000,  for  an  an- 
nual regular  and  special  pay  maxlmiun 
total  of  $22,725. 

I  stress  that  these  are  only  maxi- 
mums— 'that  is,  the  top  amount  which 
potentially  could  be  paid  to  a  tenured 
VA  physician.  Only  the  most  highly 
trained  and  skilled  part-time  physicians 
with  major  supervisory  responsibilities 
would  qualify  for  these  maximum 
amounts.  This  Is  because  the  amount  of 
"additional"  special  pay — up  to  $7,425 — 
to  be  paid,  above  the  $6,075  base  special 
pay,  is  discretionary  with  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  based  on  enimierated 
factors.  The  average  VA  full-time  physi- 
cian would  probably  receive  $3,000  to 
$4,000  In  additional  special  i>ay  or  a 
total  of  $9,000  to  $10,000  In  total  special 
pay.  The  average  part-time  VA  physi- 
cian, who  works  half-time,  would  there- 
fore probably  receive  between  $3,500  and 
$4,500  in  total  special  pay. 

The  committee  felt  strongly  that  it 
was  important  to  halt  the  very  serious 
trend  toward  part-time  service  by  plac- 
ing a  positive  financial  Incentive  on  full- 
time  service  as  a  VA  physician.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  dollar  incentives  just  de- 
scribed meet  those  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  in  the  VA  feels  strongly  that 
It  would  be  inequitable  and  counterpro- 
ductive  to   withhold  special   pay   from 


part-time  physicians  under  the  bill. 
Many  excellent  physicians,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  wish  to  serve  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Virtually  every  leading  medi- 
cal school  in  the  United  States  is  afiail- 
ated  with  nearby  VA  hospitals,  and  these 
medical  schools  often  find  that  this  kind 
of  part-time  arrangement  facilitates 
their  making  available  some  of  their  fin- 
est physicians  for  service  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital. Many  of  their  faculty  members  are 
thereby  enabled  to  continue  to  hold  pres- 
tigious faculty  appointments  and  re- 
ceive other  university  benefits  while  per- 
forming part  time  in  the  VA  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Aflaiiations  with  leading  medical 
schools  have  proven  to  be  a  very  valuable 
recruiting  tool.  These  mutually  beneficial 
arrangements  and  this  important  re- 
cruiting advantage  would  be  seriously 
diminished  if  we  denied  part-time 
physicians  an  appropriate,  prorated 
benefit  under  the  new  special  pay  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  the  services  of 
many  excellent  physicians  in  certain 
specialties  are  only  required  by  the  VA 
on  a  part-time  basis.  The  VA  is  now 
experiencing  a  major  recruitment  prob- 
lem in  attracting  these  part-time  physi- 
cians, and  the  bonus  pay  would  thus 
provide  a  critical  way  to  insure  the 
availability  of  the  services  of  these  part- 
time  physicians. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  summarizing  the  esti- 
mated special  pay  for  part-time  physi- 
cians under  S.  1711  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PART-TIME  PHYSICIANS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  (AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1975) 


Pirt-time  status 


Current      Estimated       Estimated 

Number  average    special  pay       total  com- 

(total=     Percentage        VA  com-  under        pensation 

2.792)  of  total      pensation  S.  1711     with  special 

pay 


1/8 «5  16  $4,376  Jl,  125  J5, 501 

2/8 284  10  8,734  1,350  10,084 

3/8 299  10  13,142  3,030  16.172 

4/8 982  35  17,455  4,725  22,180 


Current      Estimated       Estimated 
Number  average    special  pay       total  com- 

(total=     Percentage        VA  com-  under        pensation 


Part-time  status 

2,792) 

ol  total 

pensation 

S.  1711 

witli  special 
pay 

5/8 

6/8 

7/8 

16 
147 
619 

1 

5 

23 

$21,746 
26. 419 
30,976 

$6,400 
8.100 
9,775 

$28,146 
34,519 
40.  715 

Source :  Prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals,  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  by  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


EFFECT  ON  VA  PHYSICIAN'S  SPECIAL  PAY  OF 
HJl.    8597 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Congress  approved  H.R.  8597.  a  bill 
to  remove  the  $36,000  Federal  salary  ceil- 
ing with  respect  to  future  cost-of-living 
Federal  pay  increases.  That  bill  is  now 
on  the  way  to  the  White  House.  Some 
questions  have  been  raised  with  respect 
to  the  applicability  of  this  bill  to  the  spe- 
cial pay  authorized  in  S.  1711  for  VA 
physicians.  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
special  pay  would  under  no  circum- 
stances be  increased  by  any  general  Fed- 
eral cost-of-living  pay  increase.  Just  as 
with  the  annual  special  pay  paid,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-274,  of  May  6, 
1974,  to  medical  officers  of  the  uniform 
services,  the  maximum  amount  of  special 
pay  for  a  VA  physician  would  be  frozen 
at  $13,500. 


If  H.R.  8597  becomes  law  and  raises 
the  $36,000  Federal  salary  celling,  S.  1711 
would  do  nothing  to  alter  the  eligibility 
of  VA  physicians  for  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease on  their  regular  salary  of  8.66  per- 
cent or  whatever  amount  is  finally  es- 
tablished for  the  forthcoming  cost-of- 
living  Increase. 

I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  Is  precisely  the  situation  prevailing 
as  to  the  basic  salary  and  aUowances  of 
military  and  Public  Health  Service  medi- 
cal officers.  In  October  1974,  medical  of- 
ficers in  the  uniformed  services  received 
a  5.52  percent  increase  in  their  regular 
military  compensation — that  is,  basic 
pay  and  basic  allowances  for  subsistence 
and  quarters — pursuant  to  applicable 
law  and  Executive  Order  No.  11812  of 
October  7,  1974.  The  same  medical  of- 
ficers had  then  already  entered  Into 
agreements  to  receive  up  to  $13,500  in 


annual  special  pay  and  have  received 
their  bonus  over  and  above  their  basic 
regular  compensation  as  so  increased. 
With  respect  to  the  forthcoming  Octo- 
ber 1975,  cost-of-living  pay  raise,  exist- 
ing law  would  require  the  payment  of  the 
increase  due  in  October  to  military  and 
Public  Health  Service  medical  officers 
based  on  their  regular  military  compen- 
sation, and  they  would  go  on  receiving 
their  special  pay  up  to  $13,500  as  well. 

In  sum,  all  we  are  proposing  in  this  bill 
for  VA  physicians  is  the  same  eligibility 
that  military  and  Public  Health  Service 
physicians  have  for  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease on  their  regular  compensation. 

At  my  request.  Chief  Medical  Director 
John  D.  Chase  prepared  a  brief  memo- 
randum on  the  relationship  between 
regular  military  compensation  and  the 
imiformed  services'  "Variable  Incen- 
tive Pay"  program.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  tnemoran- 
dum  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

RECXTI^R    MILITABT    COSfPENSATIONJ   AMD    VASI- 
ABLE    iNCENXrVE    PAY    FOB    MEDICAL   OTFTCBLS 

or  THE  Unitobmed  Services 

^4. 


services, 
approtred 


1974 


enacted 

pay  provl- 

cettaln  medl- 

subject 

by  the 

a  Depart- 

Vkriable  In- 

v^ltb  an  ef- 

Slmllar 

I^partment 

with  an 

Under 

(as  added 

r  19. 

^parabUlty 

jsldent  Is- 

October  7, 

effec- 

In  regu- 

tbat  is. 

allowances 

tox  members 

8  Agency 
annual  re- 
in basic 
civilian  em- 
pay  com- 
In  RMC 
lervlces  of 
IX  October 


1974. 


Sei  itember 


Incrttises 


VI  0 


li. 


with 


1.  Background.  Public  Law  93-1 
May  6.    1974.   authorized   special 
Blons.  effective  July  1.  1974,  for 
cal  officers  of  the  uniformed 
to  appropriate  regulations 
President.  On  September  12,  1974 
ment  of  Defense  Directive  on 
centlve  Pay   (VIP)    was  issued 
fective   date   of   September   5 
regvUations  were  issued  by  the 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
effective  date  of  September  9, 
the    provisions   of   37   USC    1(X)9 
by  Public  Law  93-419,  enacted 
1974)     and    the    Federal    pay    co 
provisions  of  5  USC  5305.  the 
sued  Executive  Order  No.  11812  on 
1974.  This  Order  authorized 
tlv©  in  October  1974,  of  5.52  percebt 
lar  military  compensation    (RMq) 
In  rates  of  basic  pay  and  basic 
for  subsistence  and  quarters, 
of  the  uniformed  services. 

On  July  21,   1975,  the  Presidei^ 
(CSC/OMB)  recommended,  in  its 
port  to  the  President,  an  lncrea4e 
pay  of  8.66  percent  for  Federal 
ployees   paid   under   the   Federal 
parabillty  system  and  an   Increa^ 
for  members  of  the  uniformed 
8.66  percent,  both  to  be  effective 
1975. 

2.  Relationship  of  RMC  and 
vision  was  made  in  PL.  93-274. 
E.O.   11812.  or   implementing 
reduce  RMC  as  a  result  of  VIP.  or 
for  medical  officers  of  the  uniformed 
nor  Is  there  any  plan  to  do  so 
to  the  anticipated  October  1976 
These  statements  were  verified  by 
with  a  staff  official  of  the  Office 
geon  General  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

DENTISTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presidelit.  in  the 
course  of  drafting  the  VA  phy^cian  pay 

provisions  in  S.  1711,  we  have       _ 

most  careful  scrutiny  to  detaile  d  backup 
materials  provided  by  the  VA  a  nd  by  its 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — 
which  they  have  been  most  prompt  and 
helpful  in  supplying — with  resp  ;ct  to  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problei  ns  for  all 
VA  health  care  personnel. 

We  have  considered  the  very  Appealing 
requests  from  many  dentists  em  ployed  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  und  Sur 
gery,  from  the  National  Comuiittee  of 
Concerned  VA  Dentists,  and  :  rom  the 
American  Dental  Association.  t>  provide 
a  special  pay  bonus  for  dentists  as  well 
as  physicians.  Our  proposal  does  not  in- 
corporate any  special  pay  provision  for 
dentists  because  no  data  has  bem  devel- 
oped to  demonstrate  that  the  present 
situation  with  respect  to  den  ;ists'  re- 
cruitment and  retention  by  the  VA  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surj  er>'  is  in 
any  way  an  emergency  sltuatior .  In  con- 
trast, this  is  certainly  a  fair  way  to  char- 
acterize the  situation  confrontirg  the  VA 
with  respect  to  recruitment  ard  reten- 
tion of  physicians. 

I  believe  that  we  must  have  a  clear 
emergency  before  an  exception  to  the 
Federal  salary  ceiling  is  justma  jle  for  a 
particular  category  of  Federal  er  iployees. 
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No  pro- 
93-419. 
regiilatlons  to 
vice  versa, 
services, 
respect 
adjustment, 
telephone 
the  Sur- 


It  Is  true  that  the  average  annual  turn- 
over rate  for  dentists  in  the  VA  system — 
13  percent — approaches  the  rate  for  VA 
physicians — 15.3  percent.  But,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  medical  service,  the  den- 
tal service  has  not  experienced  the  four 
problems  which  have  so  seriously  affected 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  DM&S 
physicians:  First,  vacancies — only  20  VA 
dentist  vacancies,  a  1.3 -percent  rate,  as 
compared  to  373  VA  physician  vacancies, 
a  7-percent  vacancy  rate ;  second,  salary 
compression — 19  percent  of  all  VA  den- 
tists are  limited  by  the  $36,000  salary 
ceiling  as  compared  to  38  percent  of  all 
VA  full-time  physicians ;  third,  increased 
reliance  on  part-timers — only  2  percent 
part-time  service  for  VA  dentists  as  com- 
pared to  36  percent  for  VA  physicians; 
and  fourth,  increased  reliance  on  foreign- 
trained  medical  graduates — all  VA  den- 
tists were  trained  in  U.S.  dental  schools 
whereas  31  percent  of  all  VA  physicians 
were  trained  in  foreign  medical  schools. 
Mr.  President,  at  our  hearings  in  May 
on  S.  1711,  I  asked  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  survey  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problems  at  each 
of  the  VA's  171  hospitals.  The  data  col- 
lected as  a  result  of  that  survey  simply  do 
not  suggest  that  the  dental  service  is  suf- 
fering from  the  same  tjTJe  or  magnitude 
of  recruitment  and  retention  woes  now 
afflicting  the  medical  service.  The  survey 
shows  only  that  new  dentists  are  some- 
what less  experienced  than  the  dentists 
they  replaced — 7  years  of  experience  as 
compared  with  10  years.  It  does  not  show 
that  the  VA  is  having  any  appreciable 
difficulty  in  filling  dentist  vacancies,  or 
that  patient  care  has  suffered  to  any  de- 
gree whatsoever. 

OTREB    HEALTH    CASE    PERSONNEL 

The  committee  also  received  testimony 
and  other  submissions  requesting  that 
other  professionals  and  paraprofesslon- 
als  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  be  transferred  to  the  title  38 
DM&S  personnel  system  from  the  title 
5  personnel  system  which  is  carried  out 
pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  We  believe  that  we 
have  dealt  with  whatever  needs  exist  in 
this  area  by  providing  in  section  4(d)  (3) 
of  the  bill  as  reported  for  the  addition 
of  subsection  (g)  to  section  4107  of  title 
38.  This  new  subsection  would  authorize 
the  VA  to  make  pay  rate  adjustments 
for  any  category  of  VA  health  care  per- 
sonnel as  to  which  there  is  a  discernible 
recruitment  and  retention  problem.  By 
utilizing  the  authority  contained  in  sub- 
section f g) ,  the  VA  could  provide,  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  pay  commensurate 
with  competitive  practices  in  the  same 
occupation  under  competing  wage  sys- 
tems in  the  VA  or  in  the  community. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Administrator  in 
subsection  (g)  could  be  used  to  remedy 
any  problem  that  might  exist  with  re- 
gard to  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  certain  categories  of  dentists.  The 
average  VA  dentist  earns  $29,263,  and 
under  subsection  (g)  could  be  eligible  for 
a  pay  increase  of  up  to  $7,000. 

PRINCIPAL    CHANGES    MADE    IN    THE    BILL   AS 
REPORTED 

With  respect  to  this  new  subsection 
(g) ,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  provi- 


sion has  been  refined  somewhat  from 
the  language  In  the  bill  as  Introduced. 
The  authority  contained  in  the  subsec- 
tion as  reported  would  be  applicable  to 
any  health  care  personnel,  rather  than 
only  to  an  enumerated  list  of  health  care 
personnel  as  originally  introduced.  This 
change  was  made  in  specific  response  to 
problems  in  the  entry  grade  available  to 
optometrists  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  in  response  to  the 
testimony  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees. 

Two  other  significant  changes  were 
made  in  the  bill  as  reported:  First,  the 
physicians'  special  pay  authorities  would 
permit  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  ex- 
clude certain  categories  of  physicians— 
in  professional  positions — from  eligibility 
for  special  pay  when  he  determines  that 
there  is  no  significant  recruitment  and 
retention  problem  for  that  category;  and 
second,  a  provision  is  added  to  the  physi- 
cian special  pay  section  to  require  pay- 
back by  a  VA  physician  accepting  special 
pay  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  the 
new  section  4118  if  that  physician  does 
not  complete  a  f uU  year  of  VA  service. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  I  want  to  note  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  of  the  committee  staff 
and  the  valuable  input  they  have  made 
to  the  bill  as  reported  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  am  also,  of  course,  grateful 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  contributions  in  our  consideration 
of  this  vital  legislation. 

Specifically,  I  want  to  note  the  contri- 
butions of  Guy  McMlchael,  Tyler  Craig, 
John  Napier,  and  Harold  Carter  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  staff. 
I  am  also  grateful  as  always  for  the  fine 
assistance  I  received  from  Louise  Ring- 
wait,  Jon  Steinberg,  and  Larry  White,  all 
of  whom  have  labored  so  long  and  hard 
to  bring  this  bill  to  fruition  today. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  outstanding 
technical  assistance  and  cooperation  we 
received  from  so  many  VA  officials,  par- 
ticularly from  Drs.  Jack  Chase,  Larry 
Foye,  and  Bill  Dom,  from  Charlie  John- 
ston and  Bob  Coy,  and  particularly  from 
Don  Schimmel.  Their  help  was  indispens- 
able. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  again  to 
call  attention  to  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  who  has  made  It 
possible  for  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  positively  to  meet  another  crit- 
ical need  to  provide  just  and  effective 
benefits  for  millions  of  veterans  across 
our  Nation. 

The  whole  VA  system  is  watching  us 
carefully  at  this  point.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  a  resolution  of  the  VA  physician 
pay  crisis,  and  I  feel  we  must  move  to 
bring  about  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  give 
their  full  support  to  the  bill  as  reported. 

ExHiBrr  1 

DlSCTTSSlON 
AUTHORIZATION    OF    SPECIAL   PAT 

In  recognition  of  the  difficulties  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Is  ex- 
periencing In  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  qualified  physicians,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  liLequlty  of  paying  physicians  In  the 
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VA  substantially  less  than   their  peers  In  special  pay  provisions  of  8.  1711  would  b©  5.  the  extent  to  which  veterans  In  the  geo- 

other  Federal  agencies  providing  health  care,  likely,  very  quickly,  to  leftd  to  a  voluntary  graphical  region  Involved  are  medically  un- 

the  Committee  bill  provides   for   the  pay-  exodxis  from  VA  hospital  directorship  of  the  derserved  by  the  appropriate  VA  facility, 

ment  of  special  variable  Incentive  pay  to  all  remaining  physician  hospital  directors.  The   Chief  Medical   Director  has  advised 

eligible   physicians    In    the    Department    of  It  seems  clearly  beneficial  to  the  VA  hos-  that  the  VA  had  planned  to  Implement  the 

Medicine  and  Surgery.  pltal  system  to  retain  some  qualified  phys-  provisions  of  the  Administration's  bUl    (S. 

Eligibility  Iclan   directors.    Physicians   often   being   to  1859)  as  foUows: 

..,     »,™i„i»„»    „^»  ^tho-^ric..  rt«f.»r^i„«i  blgli  administrative  posts  a  perspective  on  Each   eligible   DM&S   physician   would   be 

.  ^1  ^^S  n?T;  ?^^i.^^h,lT^J^r^^ouM  h'^Pltal  decisionmaking  and  policy  formu-  granted   a  per   annum   allowance  based  on 

to  be  part  of  an  inengible  category,  would  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Department  of  Medicine  and  several   components,   with   appropriate   pro- 

"Vv.     J^^f.V^  l,n  o,?f,!^^L=  f^.  rhi.f  Surgery  that  complements  the  perspectives  rating  for  part-time  and  intermittent  phy- 

The  Committee  bill  authortzes  the  Chief  b    >     nonphyslclan    peers,    pl^rthwmore,  slcians.  These  components  would  be : 

"""^I'M^lTtL  Sm^trat°or"S'  deter  tUle  38  requl/es  Vat  the  top  officials  In  the  1.  A  basic  amount  of  $6,000. 

"^T     r^JZJ^nf  ^^^^^IZ'  ^vtfr?/n  Department    of    Medicine    and    Surgery    be  2.  Plus  $1,000  for  completion  of  three  con- 

"'^H.^^^Thfnpn-r^^pnf  of  M«i?n^ni  i^d  phj^lclans.  If  the  VA  hospital  system  loses  secutlve  years  of  DM&S  staff  service  Imme- 

S  r^-   w^S'^rrrL^n^g^^r^^  L^hyslclan  directors,  th/n  the  top  officials  J^ately  prlo-"  to  or  during  the  period  of  thla 

rec/uitLent    and    retention    probllm    and  ^^^^thfS^Tf  trphysl^cli^l^ec'Z'  3    mZ'  $1,500   for   Board-certified   physi- 

:£Vri^rctLT^.S^''SLZr^  p.l''lo^^^p,.l^r^.yi^^^^  ?raaic\VrnScSVa7ce^StlS  T 

required    to    review    such    determinations  re*,,  P^ron? Se  ^TS^y-Vn^oSl  IZ^^^ln^st^^^T^    P^.TJ^T^c'^. 

"''^^e  committee  stresses   that   It   believes  '':'''^'^\P'^^''^'^'J^°''°r'^.T.T,  iS^s^rndTaSi'olo^Tnd^' '''''''°'°^*  ^'''''' 

that  each  such  determination   (Initially  or  ad-n^  °lnT  ^"l.^^  SlcSTaSer  t  "'luf  ari°iSnt"r'anglng   from   $1,500 

resulting  from  the  annual  review)  should  be  ^.hln    «vTn    reelo^    (s^  In    headauMters  to  $4,500  for  physicians  appointed  to  posl- 

fully  and  publicly  justified  In  writing  and  JJ^'^^^'^^  thf  fl^ld)-put  Int^  effe"  on  tlons  of  greater  ^ofessional  responsibilities, 

submitted  to  the  Congressional  Committees  and  '['^ll^f^J^^I^^     P^\  ^^^^  *^*^*  °"  including  Service  Chiefs,  Associate  Chiefs  of 

on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  the  stated  Justlfl-  ''1^^^/;  irJ.       \i,,  f  ^        ,,  I.     ,^.  *  .  !  staff     Executive    irrade    ohvalclans     (Chiefs 

ration     Determinations    must    be    made    bv  administrators  will  become  Medical  District  Staff.    Executive    graae    pnysjcians     (unieis 

cation,    determinations    must    oe    maae    ny  _^       .          ^..     rp^nonmbilltiea   for   coordi-  of  Staff  and  DM&S  staff  physicians  In  Cen- 

professional  category,  each  separately  Justl-  Directors,   with   responsiDUities   lor   coortu  office »     Medical   Director   trrade   nhvsi- 

flprf  TTndpr  no  oircumstanceq  mav  an  Individ-  nating   hospitals    generally   also   headed    by  wai   omce   .   Meaicai    uirecjor   graae   pnysi 

SS VA  Dhvsiclan  l^TxclSTo^^^  nonphyslclan  directors.  This  organizational  ^lans    (Inc  udlng   Deputy  Service  Directors 

?o^  JnecSl  Dal  exclnt  bfa^D^I^^^^  structure  provides  further  need,  the  Com-  ??7V'?    °'«,'=!?"' /^^^    P^P.^^^     Ass  stant 

S  eSal  ^e7empt!o'n   o'r  ^X^Tc^lt^^l  mittee  belfeves  for  maintaining  a  reasonable  Ch  e    Memcaa  Dl^e^t^r^K  phys^ian  A^stant 

With"  respect   to  ^the  amount'  of  additional  -^"-^^  ^'  P^y^''^**^  ^"'P"-^  "''''"^^  ^  Sulef  Seal  m^tThe^C^e^MeZ 

"^The'  committee    believes    this    authority  Inclusion  of  physician  hospital  directors  cal  Director,  and  Chief  Medlc^  Director, 

should  STerclsed  in  a  manner  that  wiU  In  the  special  pay  provisions  of  the  Com-  An  additional  amount  of  $2,000  per  an- 

snouia   oe  exerciseu   in  a  manner   inai   wm  .  ?;,          J;^  )r,t,.riHo/i    4n  r.art    to  Pn.  num  would  be  granted  to  eligible  DM&S  phy- 

place  the  highest  priority  on  enhancing  the  "^;"%\^i",i"  *^  '"^°^,^^' ^^  slcians  appointed  in  full-tlSie  status.  With 

ability  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  sure  that  the  Department  can  benefit  from  to  vA  nhvsicians  who  are  in  recelnt 

surgery   to   mainraln   or   bring   about   high  th^^H^lces  of  former  phy^^^^^^  ^f'^^  i%Si^^  &'    r^rthe^XSed  slJ?! 

quallty  in  the  provision  of  patient  care  or  high  administrative  positions.  Slmll^y  the  ^^^  allowSaice  would  be  reduced  by  an 

clinical  applications  of  new  methodologies  in  Committee    ''el/fj^f,   *^»t    »*  ,^.,?^^^^^  appropriate  amount.  This  amount  would  be 

the    provision   of    patient   care.    The    Chief  ««f«fary  to  attracting  high  quality  person-  ,P^   P^^j^  ^  ^j^^  reduction  in  the  retired 

Medical  Director  has  advised  the  Committee  nel  to  provide  effective  management  of  the  "^ti^erwise  required  in  the  absence  of  an 

that  he  would  intend  to  exclude  the  follow-  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  that  ^^^  ^i^n  to  dull  compensation  provisions, 

ing  categories  of  professional  positions  (the  the   central   office   physician   administrators  ^^  variable  allowancTwould  be  paid  on  a 

number  in  parentheses  Indicates  the  number  be  entitled  to  special  pay.  period  basis  by  applying  a  formula  siml- 

of  physicians  In  that  category  employed  as  of  For  these  reasons    the  Committee  bill  is  ^J>  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  determining  basic  salary 

March  31.  1975,  in  the  Department  of  Medl-  drafted  to  require  that  base  spec  al  pay  be  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  considered  basic  pay  for 

cine  and  Surgery)  :  P'"°^'*\*l  *°  ^t  P^^^'^'*'^,  ^''^Pl^^Lu^atTvP  retirement,  life  insurance,  or  other  benefits 

Distinguished  physicians  (9).  and     other     physicians     in     administrative  ^^y^^^  ^  ^aslc  pay 

£la'rc"hS;cTate'/?74).  ^Tllrcommlttee    recognizes    the    Inequity  The  VA^s  Intended  implemen^^^^^^^^^^        Its 

Clinical  investigators  (52).  resulting   from   the   Inclusion   of   physician  bUl  Is  shown  In  the  following  table. 

Medical  investigators  (24).  hospital  directors  in  the  special  pay  provl-  Table    1.— Vi4    planned  implementations   of 

Reemployed     annuitants      (no     estimated  sions  of  S.  1711  when  nonphyslclan  directors  S.   1859—VariabU  allowance  for  full-time 

number  available).  are   not   included.   The   Committee   believes,  DM<bS  physicians  uHth  3  or  more  years  of 

Residents  and  Interns  (2,000).  however,    that    even    more    substantial    in-  continuous  DM&S  service 

Consulting  and  attending  and  other  fee-  equities  and  liabilities  for  the  overall  system  Category                                        AmoviiU » 

basis  physicians  (no  estimated  number  avaU-  would  result  if  physician  hospital  directors  chief  Medical  Director;  Deputy  Chief 

able).  were  excluded.  Although  the  Committee  rec-  Medical  Director:  Associate  Deputy 

The    Committee    notes    that    In    order    to  ognlzes  the  eligibility  of  physician  hospital  chief  Medical  Director:   Assistant 

make  such  an  exclusion,  the  Chief  Medical  directors  for  the  special  pay  creates  an  In-          chief  Medical  Directors $13,500 

Director  would  be  required,  under  the  pro-  equitable  situation  with  regard  to  the  non-  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
visions  In   the   Committee   bill,   to  make   a  physician    hospital    director,    it    feels    com-         rectors 13,000 

specific  determination  as  to  each  professional  pelled  to  abide  by  the  statutory  celling  which     service   Directors 12.500 

category  that  there  is  no  significant  recruit-  exists   on   Federal    salaries   and   which   has     Deputy  Service  Directors 12,260 

ment  and  retention  problem  In  securing  the  been  excepted  only  in  the  case  of  physicians  VACO  Staff:  Chiefs  of  Staff:  Service 

services  of  physicians  in  each  such  ';ategory.  in  the  uniformed  services.  Chiefs  Board  Certified  in  and  as- 

Physicians  In  administrative  positions  may  Types  and  characteristics  of  special  pay  signed  to  selected  scarce  speclal- 

not  be  excluded  from  eligibility  for  special  ^^  eligible  physicians  who  execute  a  writ-         ties= 12.000 

pay  under   this   provision.   A  distinction   Is  ^^  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Med-  Other  Service  Chiefs  and  Associate 

drawn  in  the  Committee  bill  between  "pro-  iclne   and  Surgery  to  complete   a  specified         Chiefs  of  Staff   (physician) 10.500 

resslonal     and  "administrative"  positions  In  number  of  years  of  service  in  the  Depart-  Staff  Physicians.  Board  Certified  In 

the  Department   of   Medicine   and   Surgery  ^   ^^^   ^^^j^^           j^,            „,          ^  and    assigned    to    selected    scarce         < 

The  law  would  authorize  the  Ch  ef  Medical  ^^^^^^  ^           j^^  ^he  duration  of  the  written         specialties  = 10.  600 

Director  to  exclude  only  categories  of  pro-  agreement  up   to  four  years.  Eligible  full-     Other  qualified  physicians 9.000 

iTZtr'^^TZ^r^''^''^ ^«'*'"*"!f *:."  tSe  physlcla!ns  would  receive  $6,075  In  "base 

fti.e  posltlons-in  both  central  office  and  the  ^^^^^^^  p^y,    pj^g  ^p  ^^  ,7435  In  variable  -Subtract  $1,000  If  service  is  less  than  3 

T-v.^     o  i"''^  'f*fP          P^^  ..         .       ,  "additional   special   pay"   to  be   distributed  years.  Subtract  $2,000  U  part-time  or  inter- 

ti.^7^     Subcommittee     received     extensive  ^^^^^  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin-  mlttent  and  prorate  remainder. 

hrfcl^  ,^    T    the    importance    to    the   VA  jstrator  according  to  the  following  objective  » Included    are    anesthesiology,    paraplegic 

«  Kf^rH*,""  ?         11°^  ^""^l  physicians  j^^^^^.                ^  medicine,  pathology,  physlatry,  and  radlol- 

VA's  m  ho.^  tli™  ^r„^.n?«t^rV?..°Ll/  l"  the  scarclty  of  the  physician's  medical  ogy.  Those  physicians  assigned  to  paraplegic 

ipfon    H.  ^°fPltall,t     wimlnistered  by  phys-  j  ^                                '^  medicine  shall  be  board  certified  In  an  ap- 

Iclan   directors.    The    Subcommittee    heard  specially.                          ^,       ^  *             .     ^.i,  r.ronrtBt»  Gnp^iaitv 

testimony     from     Chief     Medical     Director  2.  the  physician's  achieved  tenure  In  the  proprUte  specialty. 

Chase,  himself   a  former  hospital   director.  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  Under  the  Committee  bill,  part-time  physl- 

and  from  a  panel  of  distinguished  VA  hos-  3    *he  physician's  education;  clans  would  receive  base  special  pay  of  $6,075 

pltal  directors,  to  the  effect  that  exclusion  4.   the  physician's  medical  and  adminls-  reduced  to  reflect  the  proportional  amount 

of  physician    hospital    dlrectta*    from    the  tratlve  responsibilities;  and  of  the  physician's  work  schedule  based  one 
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40-bour  week,  spent  In  tbe 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 
clal  pay  of  up  to  •6.400 
In  a  manner  similar  to  the 
special  pay  and  distributed 
same  objective  factors. 

The  maximum  amount  (befor^ 
reduction)  of  suidltlonal  special 
time  physicians  (>5.400)  Is  $2 
the  maximum  additional  special 
time  physicians  (•7.425) .  This  $2,1 
tial  wsis  established  between 
cial  pay  for  full-  and  part-time 
cause  the  Committee  believes 
should    provide    an    incentive 
full-time  service.   Particularly 
tbe  Department  of  Medicine  and 
been  the  very  large   niunber  o: 
who,  having  decided  to  Join 
elected  part-time  service  rathei 
time  service,  or  who  have 
time  from  full-time  service.  Th« 
hopes   and   expects  that  the   In 
$2,025  "bonus"  for  electing 
will  prompt  more  physicians  to 
time  careers  in  the  Department 
and  Surgery. 

The  special  pay  is  to  be 
Installments  as  the  Administrator 
scribe  In  regulations.  The  Com 
with  approval  the  practice  follcjw 
uniformed  services  of  prorating 
special  pay  among  the  pay  perlofls 
within  the  year  under 
Special  pay  agreements  for  more 

Under  the  Committee  bill, 
wish  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
bonus  for  more  than  one  year 
sign    agreements    for    up    to 
service  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery,   in   exchange   for   an 
receiving  special  pay  in  each  sue]  i 

The  Committee  has  Included 
year  special  pay  option  because. 
Law   9a-274    and    its    Implemen 
tions.  physicians  In  the 
are   given   the   option   of  being 
special  pay  for  up  to  four  years 
service. 

The  Department  of  Defense 
that  fully  54  percent  of  its  phyi 
for  agreement  of  longer  than  on  ! 
third  of  all  eligible  military 
four-year      agreements.       The 
believes  true  comparability  with 
Federal    ph3^1clans   cannot   be 
VA  physicians  unless  they,  too 
multi-year    opportunity 
ment   of  ph3rslcians   is   really 
the   Committee   feels,    when    a 
career  decision  can  be  made 
tively  secure  financial  comra 
immediate  future.  This  would  no  ; 
if  the  VA  could  offer  no  more 
one-year  bonus. 

The  decision   to  enter  into 
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special  pay  agreement  would  be 
untary  with  each  Individual  phy^l 
the  Committee  bill,  and  the 
to  terminate  the  agreement  at  an; ' 
ject,  if  the  physician  termlnatei 
ment  prior  to  the  completion  of 
service,    to    the    pay-back 
scribed  below) .  The  agreement 
the  number  of  years  of  service 
the  terms  under  which  the  physidl 
VA  may  elect  to  terminate  the 
The  VA  would  lose  none  of  its 
minate  a  physician's  service  for 
applicable   law   and   regulations 
mlttee  stresses  that  the 
also  provide  that  if  legislation 
provide   more   favorable   salary 
for  the  physician  is  enacted  to 
special  pay  provisions  added  by 
tee   bill,    the    physician    with    a 
agreement  would  be  entitled  to 
agreement  or  renegotiate  It  In 
advantage  of  the  new  pay  leglslajtion 
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Refund  requirement 
Any  physician,  who  negotiated  and  signed 
a  special  pay  agreement  and  then  voluntarily 
or  because  of  misconduct  faUed  to  complete 
one  year  of  service  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment would  be  required  to  refund  the  total 
amount  of  special  pay  received,  unless  the 
failure  Is  necessitated  by  circumstances  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  physician.  Once,  how- 
ever, a  physician  completed  one  year  of  serv- 
ice under  a  multi-year  special  pay  agreement, 
that  physician  would  be  free  to  terminate  the 
agreement  before  its  expiration  uHth  no  re- 
payment obligation  whatsoever  although  no 
special  pay  would  be  paid  for  any  period 
when  tbe  physician  did  not  actually  serve  in 
DM&S. 

REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  legislation 
to  provide  special  pay  bonuses  to  VA  physi- 
cians is  at  best  a  temporary  solution  to  the 
recruitment  and  retention  problem.  Thus, 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's 
authority  with  respect  to  entering  into  spe- 
cial pay  agreements  would,  under  tbe  Com- 
mittee bill,  expire  in  one  year — unless  the 
uniformed  services  authority  were  extended 
In  the  meantime. 

The  Committee  also  recognizes  that  a  more 
durable  solution  must  be  found  not  only  for 
physicians  but  for  all  Federal  health  care 
personnel.  A  crucial  provision  in  the  Com- 
mittee bill,  therefore,  requires  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  with  the  heads 
of  other  relevant  Federal  agencies,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
Committees  by  March  1,  1976,  a  report  rec- 
ommending a  permanent  legislative  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  attracting  and  re- 
taining the  services  of  highly  qualified  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel in  all  Federal  health-care-providlng 
agencies. 

The  Committee  believes  that  other  prior- 
ity recommendations  made  by  the  1974  Task 
Force  on  Recruitment  and  Retention  with 
regard  to  physician  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion— urging  retirement  credit  for  the  years 
spent  in  training  and  sabbaticals  for  pro- 
fessionals who  meet  certain  conditions — 
merit  careful  consideration  and  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  and  weighed  In  terms  of 
their  utility  and  effectiveness  as  part  of  a 
more  permanent  legislative  solution  govern- 
ing pay  for  health  professionals  In  the  Fed- 
eral service.  The  Committee  Intends  that 
OMB  Include  consideration  of  these  two 
Issues  in  developing  the  report  mandated  by 
section  3(b)  of  the  Committee  bUl. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Committee 
has  designated  OMB  to  prepare  this  report. 
First,  and  most  Importantly,  the  report  will 
require  the  close  coordination  between  and 
cooperation  of  at  least  four  large  Federal 
departments — tbe  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB).  the  Federal 
agency  most  directly  res{>onsible  for  Inter- 
departmental and  Inter-agency  coordination 
In  the  Executive  branch.  Is,  therefore,  best 
suited  to  achieve  this  coordination.  Second, 
the  Committee  has  been  informed  by  OMB 
that  the  preliminary  groundwork  for  the  re- 
port has  already  been  commenced  by  OMB. 
and  that  a  March  1,  1976,  completion  date 
Is  feasible.  It  seems  most  unlikely  to  the 
Committee  that  the  March  1  report  deadline 
could  be  met  through  utilizing  some  other 
arrangement  for  preparing  the  report. 

The  Committee  bUl  also  requires  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  special  pay  program.  This 


reporting  requirement  Is  similar  to  one  In 
section  313(e)  of  title  37,  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
the  operation  of  the  variable  Incentive  pay 
program  authorized  by  Public  Law  93-274. 
Dentists 

No  single  subject  In  connection  with  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  bill  received 
more  careful  study  than  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  an  adequate  ba- 
sis for  the  inclusion  of  dentists  under  the 
special  pay  provisions  of  the  legislation.  The 
Committee  received  testimony  from  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Concerned  VA  Dentists, 
the  American  Dental  Association,  and  other 
VA  dentists.  Extensive  discussions  were  held 
with  dentists  from  the  VA.  At  the  request  of 
Senator  Cranston,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  conducted 
an  exhaustive,  statlon-by-station  survey  of 
Dental  Service,  to  determine  whether  there 
was  In  fact  an  emergency  recruitment  ot 
retention  problem  with  respect  to  dentists. 

After  reflecting  on  the  data  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  after  considering  carefully  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
concerned  VA  dentists,  and  others,  the  C3om- 
mlttee  has  concluded  that  there  Is  no  justifi- 
cation for  extending  the  eligibility  for  special 
pay  to  VA  dentists  at  this  time.  Determina- 
tive In  the  Committee's  decision  were  the 
following  factors : 

1.  The  recommendation  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  In  his  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  May  22  that  dentists  not  be 
Included  as  eligible  for  special  pay.  His  testi- 
mony on  that  occasion  Included  these  re- 
marks : 

At  the  present  time  our  dentists  are  paid 
on  the  same  scale  as  physlciam.  There  are 
far  fewer  of  them  influenced  by  the  impac- 
tion of  the  $36,000  [salary  celling |.  We  have 
something  like  900  dentists  In  the  system  at 
the  present  time. 

The  experience  of  full-time  to  part-time 
change  has  not  occurred  »n  the  dental  group. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  only  15  dentists 
in  the  system  that  are  part-time  employes. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  vacancies  in 
the  dental  field  of  20.  Not  a  very  large 
niunber.  . . . 

It  is  my  Judgment  we  are  going  to  be  ex- 
periencing I  recruitment  and  retention  ]  prob- 
lems with  the  dentists  In  the  coming  years, 
very  shortly  In  the  coming  years.  But  It  Is 
also  my  judgment  at  this  time  that  the 
explicit  data  would  not  support  a  crisis  In 
dental  salaries. 

2.  The  data  complied  by  tbe  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  request  of 
the  Subcommittee  fall  to  show  a  recruitment 
or  retention  problem  for  VA  dentists  today. 
While  the  vacancy  rate  for  VA  physicians  is 
a  serious  8.5  percent,  the  comparable  figure 
for  VA  dentists  Is  less  than  3  percent.  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  annual  turnover  rate 
for  VA  dentists  (13  percent)  approaches  the 
turnover  rate  for  physicians  (15.3  percent), 
the  VA  is  not  experiencing  difficulty  finding 
replacement  dentists  who  are  Just  as  quali- 
fied as  the  dentists  they  replace.  Departing 
dentists  are,  on  the  average,  ten  years  out  of 
dental  school;  their  replacements,  with  seven 
years  of  experience  after  dental  school  on  the 
average,  are  almost  as  experienced. 

"  3.  None  of  the  factors  which  pose  such  a 
serious  threat  to  the  quality  of  medical 
care — the  $36,000  celling,  the  growing  de- 
pendence on  part-time  physicians,  and  the 
large  number  of  foreign -trained  physicians — 
has  affected  the  quality  of  dental  care  to 
nearly  the  same  degree,  (a)  In  contrast  to 
the  38  percent  of  VA  physicians  whose  sal- 
aries are  frozen  at  $36,000.  only  19  percent 
of   VA   dentists    now    earn    that    maximum 
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amount,  (b)  Only  two  percent  of  all  VA  den- 
tists serve  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  there 
jias  been  no  visible  trend  toward  part-time 
service.  By  contrast,  36  percent  of  all  VA 
physicians  serve  part-time,  and  that  per- 
centage has  grown  rapidly  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  (c)  All  dentists  In  the  VA  received 
their  formal  dental  training  In  this  country, 
whereas  31  percent  of  VA  physicians  were 
trained  abroad. 

In  the  Committee's  opinion,  there  must  be 
a  clear  emergency  before  an  exception  to  the 
(36,000  Federal  salary  celling  Is  justifiable 
for  any  particular  category  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. In  view  of  the  above  factors,  the 
Committee  has  determined  that  no  data  have 
been  developed  or  advanced  to  demonstrate 
that  the  present  situation  with  respect  to 
dentist  recruitment  and  retention  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has 
even  begun  to  approximate  such  emergency 
proportions.  In  contrast,  the  Committee  has 
found  that  the  situation  confronting  the  VA 
with  respect  to  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  physicians  can  only  be  characterized  by 
use  of  the  word  "emergency". 

On  the  other  hand;  the  Committee  is 
cognizant  of  the  possibility  that  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  dentists  could  become 
a  serious  probleni  In  the  near  future.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Committee  expects  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  preparing  the  report  on  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  all  Federal  health 
care  personnel  required  by  the  Committee 
bill,  will  pay  special  attention  to  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  affecting  the  den- 
tists (particularly  specialists)  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  will 
indicate  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  en- 
sure that  the  Dental  Service  continues  to 
obtain  and  retain  the  ser-vices  of  highly 
qualified  and  dedicated  dental  professionals. 

The  Committee  also  notes  that  under  the 
new  subsection  (g),  which  would  be  added 
by  section  4  of  the  Committee  bill  to  section 
4107  of  title  38,  a  mechanism  Is  provided  to 
alleviate  any  dentist  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion problem,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
Under  the  new  subsection  (g).  the  Adminis- 
trator could  authorize  pay  increases  of  as 
much  as  $7,000  to  $8,000  to  aid  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  certain  categories  of 
dentists  (especially  new  recruits — subject,  of 
course,  to  the  $36,000  celling  applicable  to 
all  professional  personnel  In  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery) . 
Top  officials  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery 

The  three  highest  officials  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery — the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, and  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director — are  currently  paid  under  or  by 
reference  to  the  Executive  Schedule  In  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  follows: 
$40,000  for  the  Chief  Medical  Director  (under 
executive  level  HI);  $38,000  for  the  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director  (under  executive 
level  IV);  and  $36,000  for  the  Associate  Dep- 
uty Chief  Medical  Director  (by  reference  to 
executive  level  V). 

The  Committee  believes  that  compensa- 
tion of  the  three  top  officials  In  the  Depart- 
ment is  more  appropriately  authorized  under 
title  38  than  under  title  5.  Positions  at  exec- 
utive level  m  are  filled  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointment by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  same  is  true  of  vir- 
tually all  the  positions  at  executive  levels  IV 
and  V.  In  contrast,  the  top  three  officials  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  are 
nonpartisan  officials  appointed  for  4-year 
statutory  terms  of  service  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Committee  bill,  therefore,  transfers 
compensation  authority  for  these  officials 
from  title  5  of  title  38,  and  establishes  statu- 
tory salaries  of  $49,700  for  the  Chief  Medical 
Director.  $48,500  for  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical 


Director,  and  $47,300  for  the  Associate  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director.  The  proposed  pay 
level  for  the  Chief  Medical  Director  Is  derived 
from  the  executive  level  III  salary  proposed 
by  the  President  on  February  4,  1974,  as  part 
of  a  three-year  adjustment  plan  for  Executive 
Schedule  salaries  ( Appendix  to  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976.  page  1030).  The  other 
two  salaries  would  be  set  $1,200  and  $2,400 
lower,  respectively,  annually  than  the  Chief 
Medical  Director's  new  salary.  The  Commit- 
tee recognizes  that  the  statutory  salaries  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  and  Associate  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Directors  under  the  Committee  bill 
would  be  slightly  higher  than  the  new  execu- 
tive IV  and  V  levels  proposed  by  the  President 
In  his  February  1974  plan;  the  Committee 
selected  these  salary  levels  In  order  to  bring 
the  salary  of  the  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  to  a  higher  level  than  that  pres- 
ently set  forth  for  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Directors  ($46,336)  In  the  "Section  4103 
Schedule"  in  section  4107(b)  of  title  38. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  salaries 
in  the  "Section  4103  Schedule",  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  the  Federal  salary  ceiling  of 
$36,000,  are  now  governed  by  the  limitation 
in  present  section  4107(d)  applying  the 
$36,000  celling  (set  for  title  5  employees  in 
section  5308  of  title  5)  to  all  title  38  person- 
nel. That  celling  is  retained  In  the  Commit- 
tee's revision  of  section  4107(d)  for  all  title 
38  employees  except  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor. Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and  Asso- 
ciate Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  ail  of 
whom  would  continue  to  receive  an  amount 
of  pay  determined  by  reference  to  executive 
levels  III,  IV,  and  V,  respectively,  of  the 
Executive  Schedule.  Otherwise,  the  effect  of 
moving  the  compensation  authority  for  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  into  title  38  would  be 
to  reduce  his  salary  from  the  current  $40,000 
to  $36,000  and  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director's  from  the  current  $38,000  to  $36,000. 
Also,  under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  the 
new  section  4118  to  be  added  to  title  38,  the 
three  top  officials  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  would,  by  law,  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  maximum  special  payment 
^amount  of  $13,500.  This  statutory  requlre- 
'ment  is  necessary,  the  Committee  believes. 
because  the  Chief  Medical  Director  is  respon- 
sible, under  the  Committee  bUl,  for  applying 
regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  ad- 
ditional special  pay.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
conflict  of  Interest,  real  or  apparent,  the 
Committee  deemed  it  prudent  to  set,  by  stat- 
ute, the  amount  of  special  pay  for  which  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  his  two  top  medi- 
cal assistants  are  eligible. 

Nonphysician  personnel 
The  Committee  bill  (in  section  4)  contains 
several  provisions  to  assist  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  recruiting  and 
retaining  critically  needed  personnel  other 
than  physicians.  The  provisions  in  section  4 
of  the  Committee  bill  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  In  section  5  of  S.  1711  as  originally 
Introduced,  vrtth  certain  modifications  and 
refinements. 

The  principle  which  has  guided  the  Com- 
mittee in  consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
section  4 — and.  Indeed,  has  been  the  Com- 
mittee's starting  point  for  all  the  provisions 
in  the  bill— Is  that  the  bill  is  a  recruitment 
and  retention  bUl.  designed  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  basic  au- 
thorities it  needs  to  carry  out  Its  statutory 
mission  to  provide  quality,  compassionate 
health  care  to  ill  and  disabled  veterans.  The 
Committee  has  restricted  Itself  to  addressing 
what  It  has  found  to  be  the  most  serious 
DM&S  recruitment  and  retention  shortfalls, 
and  has  tried  to  do  so  in  a  flexible  way  that 
permits  the  Administrator  to  use  scarce  funds 
In  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Section  4  of  the  Conunlttee  bill  would 
amend  chapter  73  of  title  38  for  four  pur- 
poses; 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  under 


the  title  38  DM&S  personnel  system  of  phy- 
sicians' assistants  and  expanded-duty  dental 
auxiliaries  utilizing  the  nurse  pay  sched- 
ule; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  over- 
time and  premium  pay  presently  payable  to 
title  38  nurses  to  licensed  practical  nurses, 
licensed  vocational  nurses,  nursing  assist- 
ants and  other  health  care  personnel,  em- 
ployed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  un- 
der the  General  Schedule  (as  well  as  to  phy- 
sicians' assistants  and  expanded-duty  den- 
tal auxiliaries  whose  responsibilities  relate 
directly  to  the  provision  of  patient  care; 

(3)  to  provide  for  voluntarily  requested 
compensatory  time  for  VA  nurses  In  lieu  of 
overtime  and  premium  pay;  and 

(4)  to  give  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  authority,  presently  residing  In  th« 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  most  narrowly 
exercised,  to  Increase  within  grade  the  maxi- 
mum pay  rates  authorized  for  DM&S  den- 
tists, nurses,  physicians'  assistants,  expanded 
duty-dental  auxiliaries,  nursing  personnel, 
and  other  health  care  personnel  when  neces- 
sary to  meet  competitive  pay  practices,  pro- 
vide for  internal  alignment  of  salaries,  or  to 
meet  staffing  requirements. 

All  of  these  provisions,  except  for  (3) 
above,  were  In  S.  2354  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
In  the  92d  Congress. 

Physicians'  assistants 

The  Committee  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment under  the  title  38  personnel  sys- 
tem of  physicians'  assistants  and  expanded- 
duty  dental  auxiliaries,  utilizing  salary  levels 
In  the  Nurse  Schedule  In  section  4107  of  title 
38. 

In  the  Committee's  opinion,  there  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  Physicians'  Assistants 
should  be  Included  under  title  38  First  and 
most  Important,  there  Is  more  flexibility  un- 
der title  38  to  make  the  salary  adjustments 
necessary  to  the  successful  recruitment  of 
Physicians'  Assistants.  Civil  Service  pay 
schedules  are  rigidly  applied,  and  it  has  thus 
far  been  Impossible  to  persuade  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  entry  grades  should 
be  altered.  Under  title  38,  there  is  more  flex- 
ibility to  set  entry  grades  and  promotion 
rules. 

Second.  Internal  salary  alignment  with- 
in the  VA  is  easier  to  achieve  If  personnel 
who  work  very  closely  together  (such  as 
physicians  and  physicians'  assistants) .  as 
with  physicians  and  nurses,  are  paid  from 
a  single,  coordinated  set  of  pay  schedules. 

And  third,  the  VA  physicians'  assistant 
program  Is  new,  and  has  great  promise  of 
growing  rapidly  tn  the  next  decade.  Cloee 
congressional  oversight  and  supervision  will 
be  required,  and  Including  physicians'  assist- 
ants imder  title  38  will  permit  those  con- 
gressional Committees  which  specialize  In 
veterans'  affairs  to  monitor  the  physicians' 
assistant  program  as  It  matures  and  to  pro- 
vide any  legislative  authorities  or  guidance 
which  may  be  necessary. 

Expanded-duty  dental  auxillwles  are  a 
new  level  of  paraprofesslonal  health  care 
personnel  whose  duties  and  responsibilities 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  dental  assistant 
and  dental  hyglenlst.  They  are.  In  broad 
terms,  the  Dental  Service  analogues  to  phy- 
sicians' assistants,  providing  a  broad  range 
of  paraprofesslonal  support  services  as  an 
extension  of  the  dentist  and  expanding  the 
capabilities  of  the  Dental  Service  vrtth  regard 
to  the  extent  and  quality  of  patient  care. 

Currently,  the  VA  employs  no  dental  per- 
sonnel classified  as  expanded-duty  dental 
auxiliaries.  It  has  advised  the  Committee, 
however,  that  it  Is  reviewing  the  situation 
and  plans  to  establish  such  posltiona  and 
begin  utiUzing  them  soon.  The  Committee 
expects  that  the  VA's  expanded-duty  dental 
auxiliary  program  will  grow  apace  w'th  the 
anticipated  growth  in  the  physicians'  assist- 
ant program  pursuant  to  the  DM&S  statutory 
mandates  discussed  earlier  In  th's  report. 
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Voluntary  compensatory 

registered  nurses 

There  are  approximately  22,' 
registered  nurses  In  the  Departr 
cine   and   Surgery.   A   potential 
and  retention  problem  has  art: 
an    Inequity    fostered    by    one 
present  section  4107(e)  (6)  of  I 
this  section,  nurses  who  work 
not  allowed  to  receive 
Instead,  they  must  receive  over^i 
any  overtime  work  performed, 
was  added  to  the  Code  In  Public 
1973    when    title   38    nurses 
vlded  with  premium  and  overtl 
blllty.  In  order  to  protect  n 
management  pressure  to  acce 
tory  time  off  at  hospitals  wh 
afford  <w  did  not  want  to  pay 

In  practice,  the  provision 
unintended  hardship  In  some 
the  statute  as  currently  written 
work  all  night  on  an  emergen  sy 
required  to  go  directly  Into  tl 
schedule  the  next  day,  because 
hlbitlon  against  compensatory 
problem    has    become   so   acute 
anesthetists  and  operating  rooti 
more  than  a  dozen  VA  hoepltiJ 
pressed  very  serious  grievances 
partment  of  Medicine  and  i 

The  Committee  bill  thus 
Istered  nurses  who  have 
work  to  elect  compensatory  tlmj 
of  overtime  but  only  by 
ing  that  they  receive 
Dr.    Chase    expressed    the    -_ 
support   for   this   provision   In 
1975,  testimony  to  the 

In  the  Committee's  opinion 
time  off  In  lieu  of  overtime 
considered  for  use  only  In  the 
emergency   time   on   the   Job 
quired  and  the  nurse  in 
It  emergency  time,  and  the 
untarlly  requests  compensatory 
writing. 

Extension  of  premium  and 
benefits 

The  Committee   bill  extends 
premium    and   overtime    pay 
available,  as  a  result  of  Public 
only  to  registered  nurses  in  DM|tS 
health    care   personnel    whose 
sponslbllltles  relate  directly  to  , 

Under  existing  section  4107( 
in  1973,  registered  nurses  who 
or  at  night,  on  Sundays  or  on 
Ify  for  special  premium  and 
The  ellglbUlty  of  VA   title  6 
censed  practical  nurses,  nursln 
technologists,  technicians  and 
cally   performing  radiology 
operating    room   duties)    for 
overtime  pay  derives  from  title 
but  these  title  5  pay  provisions 
prehenslve  than  those  contalne< 
Por  example,  a  registered  nurse 
Ing  overtime  on  Sundays  Is  paid 
of  salary  under  title  38;  an  LPN 
same  overtime  Sunday  hours  i 
150  percent  of  salary.  An  RN  wh< 
at   home   after   completion   of 
duty  Is  paid  at  an  hourly  rate 
percent  (that  Is,  10  percent  of 
rate,   which   Is   160  percent  of 
of  the  regular  rate;  In  other 
who  earned  $5  an  hour  would 
for  each  hour  of  time  "on  call" 
to   perform   overtime   work,   the 
be  paid  for  each  hour  of  call 
the  overtime  rate — $7.50  per  houi 
be  paid  for  a  minimum  of  two 
If  called  back  for  less  than  twd 

Under  title  5.   an  LPN  "on 
back  status  receives  no  premium 
However,  If  called  to  duty  to 
time  work,  the  title  5  employee 
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tirf^  off  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of  pay,  generally  at 

the  appropriate  overtime  or  premium  rate. 

()00  full-time         Thus,  most  VA  non-title  38  employees  re- 

of  Medi-     celve  no  additional  compensation  for  time 

recruitment     spent    In    "call    back"    status    except   when 

because  of      actually  called  back, 
provision    In  An   alternative  system,   "standby" — under 

38.  Under      the  title  5  pay  system — is  used  In  aoproxl- 
>vertime  are      mately  60  of  the  171  VA  hospitals,  although 
time  off;      '*  is  applied  selectively  by  occupation  and 
me  pay  for      function.   Under  the  standby  system  where 
provision      used,  an  employee  can  be  required  to  serve 
Law  93-82  In      regularly  scheduled  duty  periods  In  a  stand- 
first   pro-      ''y  capacity  at  the  duty  station.  In  certain 
me  pay  ellgi-     Instances,  the  employee's  home  can  be  des- 
from  any     Ignated  as  the  duty  station  In  which  case 
compensa-      such  individual  is  to  remain  at  home.  Com- 
could  not      pensatlon  for  standby  duty  is  paid  as  an  an- 
pay.       nual  premium  pay  amount,  and  Is  based  on 
worked  an      ^^^  average  number  of  hours  of  standby  duty 
fcases.  Under      scheduled  for  each  week,  with  extra  credit  If 
nurses  who      standby  duty   falls  diirlng  days  not  sched- 
basls  are     ^^'^  as  work  days.  The  formula  followed  In 
working      *^®  ^A  provides  for  annual  premium  pay  at 
of  the  pro-      ^0  percent  of  base  salary  for  an  average  of  8 
^me  off.  The     ^  ^3  hours  of  standby  duty  per  week;    15 
that   nurse      percent  for  an  average  of  14  to  18  hours  of 
nurses  at     standby  duty  per  week;   20  percent  for  an 
s  have  ex-     average  of  19  to  27  hours  of  standby  duty 
to  the  De-      P^""  week;  and  a  maximum  of  25  percent  for 
an  average  of  28  or  more  hours  of  standby 
duty  per  week.  The  average  percentage  for 
standby  pay  In  the  VA  is  approximately  20 
percent.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
under  the  title  5  standby  system  the  em- 
ployee receives  no  additional  pay  whatsoever 
beyond  the  annual  standby  pay  for  time  ac- 
tually called  back. 

Por   example,   a   medical    technician   who 
earns    $10,400    (the    equivalent    of   $5.00   an 
hour)   would  generally  be  paid  $2,080  in  an- 
nual standby  pay  under  title  5  (20  percent 
of  $10,400)  for  standby  duty  throughout  the 
yesu- — assuming  an  average  of  19  to  27  weekly 
standby  hours.  If  the  medical  technician  were 
actually  called   back   for  5   hours  a   week — 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  average  23 
weekly  hours  of  standby  time — whereas  un- 
der title  5  he  or  she  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay  for  that  time,  were 
this  special      the  Committee  bill  premium  pay  provision  to 
hpneflts    now     be  enacted,  he  or  she  would  receive,  under 
Law  93-82,      the  title  38  on-call  system,  $1,950  additional 
to  all  VA      over  the  year  added  to  $702  in  on-call  pay  (18 
srimary    re-      hours  average  per  week  of  on-call  duty  mul- 
pptlent  care.        tlplled  by  $0.75  per  hour) .  This  amounts  to 
as  added      annual  premium  pay  of  $2,652  under  the  title 
w*rk  overtime     38  system,  as  compared  with  the  $2,080  pay- 
holldays,  qual-      able   under   the   title  5  standby  system   for 
o  rertlme  pay.      comparable  time. 

personnel   (U-         In  sum,  first,  most  VA  title  5  health  care 
assistants,     personnel  required  to  perform  on-call  duty 
Dthers  typl-     receive  no  additional  pay  for  such  duty  un- 
labfratory,   and     less    actually    called    back;    and,    second,    in 
um   and     those  selective  Instances  where  title  5  stand- 
provisions,      by  pay  is  applied,  employees  could  receive  a 
less  com-     higher  amoiint  of  premium  pay  were  they 
in  title  38.     paid  under  the  title  38  on-call  system. 
(RN)  work-         The  Chief  Medical  Director  has  Indicated 
175  percent      that  there  are  definite  problems  in  personnel 
working  the     working  side  by  side  and  being  governed  by 
iJBcelves  only     two  sets  of  premium  and  overtime  pay  rules, 
is  "on  call"     Subsection    (d)(2)    of    the    Committee    bill 
full   day's     would  add  a  new  pswagraph  (10)   to  section 
equal  to  15     4107(e)    making  the  title  38  premium  and 
Ihe  overtime     overtime  benefits  applicable  to  all  personnel 
)ase  salary)      (except    physicians    and    dentists)     "whose 
wi>rd8,  an  RN     principal  responsibilities  .  .  .  relate  directly 
be  paid  75*      to  patient  care". 

called  back         The  Committee  contemplates  that  all  al- 

RN   would      lied  professional   health  care  and  scientific 

time  at     personnel  physicians'  assistants,  and  expand- 

(but  would      ed-duty  dental  auxiliaries  would  be  Included 

such  hours     here  except  that  they  are  specifically  brought 

hours) .  under  the  title  38  premium  and  overtime  pay 

or  call-     benefits  by  other  provisions  in  section  4)  and 

pay  at  all.     health  technician  personnel  will  be  consid- 

over-      ered  personnel  whose  "principal  responsiblll- 

guaranteed      ties  .  .  .  relate  directly  to  patient  care".  Al- 
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lied  professional  health  care  and  scientific 
personnel  include  all  personnel  occupying 
positions  for  which  a  baccalaureate  or  equivs. 
lent  degree  Is  required — for  example,  medical 
technologists,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
pharmacists,  dieticians,  therapists,  chemists 
and  physicists.  Health  technician  personnel 
include  medical  technicians,  non-title  38 
nursing  personnel,  and  all  similar  personnel 
with  direct  patient  care  responsibilities.  Also 
included  would  be  administrative  (such  as 
admitting  clerks)  and  clerical  (such  as  ward 
secretaries)  personnel  who  work  in  direct 
support  of  persons  rendering  direct  patient 
care. 

Not  Included  as  personnel  whose  "principal 
duties  .  ,  .  relate  directly  to  patient  care" 
would  be  other  clerical  personnel  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  not  working  in  direct  sup- 
port of  personnel  providing  direct  patient 
care,  and  physical  plant  maintenance  and 
protective  personnel. 

If,  In  the  Chief  Medical  Director's  oplnlcm, 
other  categories  of  personnel  satisfy  the  test, 
under  the  Committee  bill,  for  Inclusion  un- 
der the  title  38  premium  and  overtime  pay 
provisions,  those  categories  should  also  be 
Included.  The  Committee  expects  that  any 
doubt  will  be  resolved  In  favor  of  Inclusloa 
In-grade  pay  adjustments 

The  starting  salaries  of  health  care  em- 
ployees in  the  VA  health  care  system  (other 
than  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses)  are 
fixed  by  Civil  Service  Commission  pay  and 
Job  standards.  These  salaries  are  In  some 
cases  several  thousand  dollars  below  those 
offered  employees  for  comparable  positions 
In  non-VA  facilities.  This  differential  be- 
tween VA  and  non-VA  starting  salaries  is  the 
single  most  Important  nonphysician  recruit- 
ing problem  facing  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

To  assist  the  VA  In  recruiting  qualified 
nonphysician  personnel,  the  Committee  bill 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  adjust  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum salaries  within  grade,  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  for  any  category  of  health  care  per- 
sonnel (except  physicians)  when  such  an 
adjustment  is  deemed  necessary  to  aid  in 
the  recruitment  of  such  personnel.  Under  the 
new  subsection  (g)  to  be  added  to  section 
4107  of  title  38,  adjustment  could  be  ordered 
only  for  one  of  three  specific  purposes:  (1) 
to  provide  pay  "commen-surate  with  com- 
petitive pay  practices  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion", (2)  to  achieve  "internal  alignment  of 
pay  rates"  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  (3)  to  attract  or  retain  cer- 
tain shortage  category  personnel  for  employ- 
ment at  VA  health  care  facilities. 

The  following  example  best  explains  the 
assistance  subsection  (g)  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide to  DM&S:  assume  a  person  who  enters 
the  VA  at  GS-3,  or  $6,764  a  year.  Were  the 
Administrator  to  determine  (1)  that,  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  persons  In  that  category  at 
personnel  in  non-VA  facilities  generally 
started  at  higher  salaries  than  VA  personnel 
in  that  category,  and  (2)  that  the  salary  dif- 
ferential had  generated  a  recruitment  prob- 
lem for  the  VA,  then  he  could  raise  the  start- 
ing salary  for  persons  in  that  category  from 
$6,764  to  as  much  as  $8,789,  the  maximum 
salary  under  GS-3,  step  10.  The  new  sub- 
section (g),  In  short,  would  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator considerable  flexibility  within 
grades,  where  necessary,  to  adjust  VA  start- 
ing pay  and  to  make  VA  salaries  more  com- 
petltive  with  those  offered  by  other  health 
care  facilities. 

In  order  to  allow  for  in -grade  promotions 
after  appropriate  service,  subsection  (g) 
also  allows  the  Administrator  to  permit  In- 
cremental salary  increases  for  each  step 
compEtrable  to  those  In  the  adjusted  scbed- 
ufe.  For  example,  the  salary  at  OS-3.  step 
1,  is  $6,764.  At  OS-3,  Step  2,  it  U  $6,989,  aa 
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increase  of  $225.  If  the  Admlnlstra'-or  ad- 
justed the  entry  grade  salary  to  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  under  GS-3  ($8,789),  then 
personnel  in  that  category  would  start  at 
that  level;  their  first  salary  Increase  would 
be  $225,  to  $9,014.  Step-to-step  Increments, 
in  short,  would  be  preserved. 

Subsection  (g)  has  been  revised  from  the 
version  in  S.  1711  as  Introduced  to  apply  to 
all  "health  care  personnel"  In  the  VA.  Optom- 
etrists, dentists,  pharmacists,  therapists, 
technologists,  and  all  other  health  and  allied 
health  personnel  could  all,  pursuant  to  the 
Administrator's  discretion,  enter  the  VA  at 
a  salary  level  adjusted  where  that  was  nec- 
essary to  meet  competition  from  outside 
hospitals.  Optometrists,  for  example,  enter 
the  VA  at  GS-fl,  at  a  starting  salary  of 
$12,841.  If  It  were  found  that  entering  op- 
tometrists' salaries  generally  average  $16,500, 
with  the  result  that  the  VA  hospitals  were 
experiencing  difficulty  in  recruiting  op- 
tometrists or  categories  of  optometrists, 
the  Administrator  could,  under  subsection 
(g).  raise  the  starting  salary  to  as  much  as 
$16,693 — the  GS-9,  step  10,  salary — as  neces- 
sary to  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  needed  op- 
tometrists. 

The  Committee   believes  that  subsection 
(g)  offers  a  valuable  health  care  personnel 
recruitment  tool  for  DM&S. 
DMSiS  study  of  geographic  pay  adjustments 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized necessary  geographical  adjustments 
for  entry  and  other  salary  levels.  The  Sub- 
committee was  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  widespread  local  and  regional  salary 
variations,  however,  and  the  subsection  (g) 
authority  was  restricted  to  use  only  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  In  order  to  have  the  data 
necessary  to  deal  with  this  question,  the 
Committee  directs  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor to  submit  by  October  1,  1975.  a  report 
specifying  In  detail:  (1)  the  extent  of  re- 
gional recruitment  and  retention  problems, 
and  their  location,  In  the  employment  of 
nonphysician  VA  health  care  personnel;  (2) 
the  extent  to  which  existing  title  38  and 
title  5  authorities  have  been  able  to  be  exer- 
cised In  a  way  adequate  to  deal  with  those 
problems;  and  (3)  the  problems  entailed  In 
the  VA  or  elsewhere  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  application  of  regional  or  local 
salary  differentials,  particularly  any  apparent 
tendency  for  health  care  personnel  to  move 
from   areas  where   no   special   rates   are   In 


existence  to  take  comparable  positions  In 
areas  where  special  rates  have  been  estab- 
lished in  their  occupations.  The  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  should  consult  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  preparing  this  report. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

The  effective  date  of  the  physician  special 
pay  provisions  in  the  Committee  bill  is 
July  1,  1975.  the  same  effective  date  in  the 
Administration's  legislative  proposal.  Spe- 
cial pay  for  physicians  would  commence  as 
of,  and  would  be  paid  retroactive  to.  that 
date  as  to  physicians  then  employed. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  retro- 
active feature  Is  an  important  part  of  the 
bill.  Great  interest  and  concern  exists  among 
physicians  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  about  the  congressional  con- 
sideration of  and  action  on  special  pay  leg- 
islation over  the  last  several  months.  Many 
physicians  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  are  in  the  process  this  summer 
of  planning  their  futures.  They  should  be 
assured  that  unforeseen  and  unpredictable 
delays  in  the  enactment  of  special  pay  leg- 
islation will  have  no  effect  on  their  own  fi- 
nancial security  within  the  Department. 

The  lack  of  comparability  of  VA  physician 
pay  with  that  of  physicians  In  the  uni- 
formed services  has  been  of  a  critical  di- 
mension for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
The  Committee  believes  this  inequity  should 
be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  an 
effective  date  of  July  1  would  achieve  this 
goal. 

The  duration  of  the  special  pay  authority 
Is  tied,  under  the  Committee  bill,  to  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  authority  contained  in 
section  313  of  title  37.  The  latter  authority 
is  due  to  expire  on  July  1,  1976.  If  that  au- 
thority is  extended,  the  authority  under  the 
Committee  bill  would  be  extended  with  it 
for  an  equivalent  period  of  time. 

The  Committee  contemplates  that,  upon 
enactment  of  the  Committee  bill,  the  VA 
would  issue  regulations  and  proceed,  pur- 
suant to  those  regulations,  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  physicians  for  service  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Special  pay  would  be  payable  under  such  an 
agreement  from  July  1.  1975.  as  to  a  physi- 
cian then  employed  by  DM&S — and  from 
the  date  employment  begins  as  to  a  physi- 
cian hired  after  July  1 — and  the  agreement 
should  recite  that  part  of  the  consideration 
for  the  full  year's  special  pay  was  the  physl- 

TABLE  2— 5-YEAR  COST  ESTIMATE  OF  S.  1711  AS  REPORTED 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


clan's  decision  to  remain  In  or  Join  DM&S 
in  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of  VA  phy- 
sician special  pay  legislation. 

COST  ESTIMATES 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510) ,  the  Committee,  based  on  In- 
formation supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, estimates  that  the  costs  at- 
tributable to  S.  1711  as  reported  would  be 
approximately  $70.8  million  for  the  first  lull 
fi.8cal  year,  gradually  decreasing  to  $36.56 
million  In  the  fourth  fiscal  year  and  $8.17 
million  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Senator 
Vance  Hartke,  in  a  March  15,  1975  letter  to 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  as  required 
by  section  301(c)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344), 
stated  tiitLt  It  was  likely  that  an  omnibus 
veterains  medical  bill  would  be  enacted  in 
fi3oal  year  1976,  Including  provisions  to  "add 
special  authorltdes  to  enable  the  VA  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  other  health  care  personnel  .  ..."  A 
first  full-year  cost  of  $95  mUllon  In  addi- 
tional expenditures  was  predicted  for  the 
omnibus  bill.  The  Committee  later  deter- 
mined to  separate  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention provisions — the  most  costly  of  those 
projected  for  the  omnibus  medical  bill — 
from  the  other  anticipated  provisions  In  that 
bill  and  to  proceed  separately  with  consider- 
ation and  action  on  S.  1711.  The  Budget 
Committee,  in  its  deliberations  and  report, 
contemplated  enactment  of  such  oannibus 
legislation,  entailing  additional  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  authority  of  $95  million  and 
additional  fiscal  year  1976  outlays  of  $55  mil- 
lion, assuming  a  January  1,  1976  effective 
date  for  such  legislation.  Similar  projections 
were  made  by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  Its  report  to  the  House  Budget 
Oommittee,  and  the  latter  Committee  also 
took  Into  account  the  enactment  of  VA 
physician  special  pay  legislation  in  reach- 
ing Its  final  estimates.  On  May  22.  1976,  the 
Administration  of  Veterans'  Affairs  endorsed 
the  concept  of  a  physician  special  pay  bill, 
submitting  draft  legislation  to  the  Congreas 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  $63  mlllloo  for  fis- 
cal year  1976. 

A  breakdown  of  the  costs  estimated  to  be 
entailed  by  enactment  of  S.  1711  as  reported 
is  contained  In  the  following  table : 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


New  rates  for  Section  4103 No  cost 

Special  pay  for  physicians  ' 63.0 

Compensatory  time  for  nurses No  cost 

Premium  pay  for  ptiysicians'  assistants, 
expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries, 
LPN's,  LVN's,  nursing  assistants,  and 
certain  other  health  care  personnel ...        6. 50 


No  cost 
» 47. 30 
No  cost 


6.50 


No  cost 
137.80 
No  cost 


6.50 


No  cost 
» 28. 40 
No  cost 


6.50 


No  cost 
No  cost 


6.50 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


ino 


Nurse  Schedule  f^r  physicians'  assist- 
ants and  expanded-duty  dental 
auxiliaries' 0-30 

Special  rates  for  dentisb,  nursing  per- 
sonnel, physicians'  assistants,  ex- 
panded-duty dental  auxiliaries,  and 
other  health  care  personnel l-OO 

ToUlcost 70.80 


0.55 


1.00 


0.67 


1.00 


0.67 


1.00 


0.67 


1.00 


55.35 


45.97 


36.57 


8.17 


'  Cost  estimates  range  between  $52,000,000  and  $79,000,000  for  the  physician  special  pay  pro- 
visions in  view  of  the  uncertainty  about  changes  which  may  occur  in  the  number  of  part-time 
physicians  who  would  convert  to  full-time  status.  The  maximum  estimate  of  $78,940,000  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  all  part-time  physicians  who  are  employed  on  a  half-time  or  more  basis 
would  elect  to  convert  to  full-time  status  and  includes  an  estimated  increase  in  base  salary  costs  of 
$20,530,000.  The  minimum  estimate  of  $52,030,000  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  part-time 
physicians  would  elect  to  convert  to  full-time  status.  The  midpoint  estimate  would  be  approximately 
$63,000,000,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  one-half  of  the  part-time  physicians  employed  on  a 
half-time  or  more  basis  would  elect  to  convert  to  full-time  status,  incurrini  an  additional  estimated 
base  salary  cost  of  $10,300,000,  and  that  one-half  of  such  physicians  would  not  elect  to  convert  to 
full-time  status. 

s  The  fiscal  years  1977,  1978,  and  1979  estimates  are  based  on  a  VA  projection  that  75  percent 
of  the  VA  physicians  would  elect  to  enter  into  agreements  for  more  than  1  year  and  based  on  antici- 
pated attrition  in  those  years. 

'  The  VA  originally  estimated  the  cost  of  this  item  at  $34,500,000,  on  the  assumption  that  salaries 
'or  licensed  practical/vocational  nurses  and  nursing  assistants  would  have  to  be  adjusted  across- 
the-board.  The  estimate  was  later,  lowered  to  $14,600,000,  with  this  one  sentence  explanation: 


"If  special  rates  were  authorized  on  a  selective  basis,  based  on  sd|ustments  where  essential  to 
provide  lor  competitive  salary  rates  (or  LPN's,  LVN's  and  nursing  assistants,  the  first  year  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  $14,620,000.''  On  July  15,  after  analyzing  the  changes  in  subsection  (g)  as  reported 
from  subcommittee  on  July  9  (to  restrict  the  application  of  the  special  rate  authority  o  meet  na- 
tionwide recruitment  and  retention  problems),  the  VA  advised  that  a  nationwide  schedule  lor  health 
care  personnel  would  raise  inequities  and  result  in  unnecessary  expenditures  for  many  lacilitieSj 
and  that  it  was  "doubtful  that  this  authority  would  be  used  for  Isuchj  internal  alignment  purposes 
•The  VA  indicated  that  if  the  authority  were  used  to  increase  LVN  and  nursing  assistant  entry  rates 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  potential  cost  would  be  $34,500,000.  The  cost  of  the  provision,  of  course, 
would  depend,  in  any  event,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Administrator  uses  the  authoriy  granted  to 
him  to  adjust  entry  levels.  The  series  of  sharply  reduced  cost  estimates  from  the  VA  indicates 
that  the  Chief  Medical  Oiractor  and  the  Administrator  will  probably  use  this  authority  sparingly 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  assurance  that  money  will  be  appropriated  specifically  tor  purposes  of 
subsection  (g).  Each  time  the  Administrator  makes  the  decision  to  adjust  entry  grades,  he  will  likely 
have  to  spend  funds  appropriated  tor  general  medical  care  This  suggests  that  the  final  expenditure 
under  this  provision  will  not  exceed  the  VA's  latest  cost  estimate. 
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Amends  sut>chapter  I  of  chapte  r 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
and  Other  improvements  to  assist 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ( 
ment")    in   recruiting  and 
physicians  In  the  VA. 

Subsection  (a)  declares  as  a 
finding  of  fact  that  two  factors 
impaired  the  Department's  ability 
and    retain    qualified    physlciaiu 
♦36,000    statutory    celling   on    thii 
physicians  employed  by  the 
effect  of  which  has  been 
sharp  escalation  in  the  cost  of 
the  rates  of  compensation  were  1 
in    1969.    and    (2)    the   nou 
physician  salaries  in  the 
tlve   to   the   salaries  of   physlclaiis 
F'ederal  agencies,  as  the  result  of 
ment    last  .  year    of    legislation 
special    pay    of    up    co    $13,500 
physician  medical  ofiBcers  in  the 
services,  under  which  legislation 
in  the  Department  were  not 
ther  declares  as  a  Congressional 
fact    that    the    recruitment    an<j 
problems  thereby  created  threaten 
the  ability  of  the  Department  to 
the  services  of  qualified 
continue  to  provide  quality 
eligible  veterans. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  a  series 
ments  to  present  section  4107 
(specifying  grades  and  pay  scale! 
to  place  the  salaries  of  the  top 
of  the  Department  within  title 
than  in  the  Executive  Schedule 
United  States  Code,  as  at  present, 

Cliiise     (1)     amends    subsectlc^ 
deleting,  in  light  of  the 
In  clause  (2)  and  subsection  (c) 
tion  of  the  bill,  the  language 
that    the    pay   scale    of    the    Chlfef 
Director  and  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
are  not  provided  for  In  the 
Schedule". 

Clause    (2)     amends    subsectlcfc 
strllclng   out    the    present 
salary  of  the  Associate  Deputy 
Director  (specified  to  be  at  the 
provided  in  section  5316  of  title 
tlons  in  level  V  of  the  Executive 
and  substitutes  for  that  referen 
tions  of  salary  levels  for  the 
Director    (M9.700).    Deputy 
Director    (M8,500),    and    Associate 
Chief   Medical   Director    ($47,300) 
aries  of   these   three   top   officers 
are  currently  set  by  the  Executivt 
as    follows:    $40,000    for   the    Chi^f 
Director;  $38,000  for  the  Deputy 
cal  Director;    and  $36,000  for  th< 
Deputy  Chief  Medical   Director 
positions  at  executive  level  III 
Presidential   appointment  by   and 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
Is  true  of  virtually  all  the  position  i 
tlve  levels  IV  and  V  as  well.  In 
three  top  DM&S  officers  are  non 
flclals    appointed    for    four-year 
terms   of   service    by    the 
Veterans'  Affairs,  not  by  the 

The    $49,700    pay    level    proposal 
Chief  Medical   Director   in   the 
from  the  executive  level  ni  salar^ 
by  the  President  on  February  4 
of   a    three-year    adjustment 
Executive    Schedule    salaries    ( 
the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975, 
the   salaries   of   the   Deputy   Chi^f 
Director  and  Associate  Deputy 
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cal  Director  are  set  at  $1,200  and  $2,400  lower, 
resi>ectlvely,  slightly  higher  than  the  execu- 
tive III  and  rv  levels  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time  In  order  to  bring  the  sal- 
ary of  the  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director  to  a  higher  level  than  that  presently 
set  forth  for  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tors ($46,336)  as  In  the  "Section  4103  Sched- 
ule "  In  present  section  4107(b) . 

Clause  (3)  amends  present  section  4107(d) 
to  set  a  $40,000  salary  celling  for  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  a  $38,000  salary  cell- 
ing for  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director — 
their  present  statutory  levels — by  reference 
to  levels  III  and  IV,  respectively,  in  the 
Executive  Schedule.  It  should  be  noted  that 
all  of  the  salaries  in  the  "Section  4103 
Schedule",  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 
$36,000,  are  governed  by  the  limitation  In 
present  subsection  (d)  applying  to  title  38 
positions  the  $36,000  celling  set  forth  In 
section  5308  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Since  this  same  celling  would  thus,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  amendments  made  by  clause  (2), 
apply  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, thereby  reducing  them  by  $4,000  and 
$2,000,  respectively — which  would  be  unfair 
to  the  incumbents  of  that  office  (particu- 
larly insofar  as  Civil  Service  retirement 
credit  is  concerned) — subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 4107  is  amended  to  set  the  salary  celling 
at  their  current  salary  levels.  The  transfer 
of  the  prescription  of  their  salary  levels  to 
title  38  would  not,  therefore,  reduce  their 
salaries  below  the  current  levels.  For  all 
other  personnel  In  title  38,  the  $36,000  cell- 
ing would  remain  in  effect. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments to  sections  5314  and  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  consistent  with  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  2(b)  of  the 
bUl 

Subsection  {d) :  Paragraph  (1)  adds  a  new 
section  4118  to  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
providing  for  the  pajrment  to  eligible  phy- 
sicians In  the  Department  of  speclEil  pay.  In 
the  form  ol  a  variable  Incentive  bonus,  of 
up  to  $13,500  annually,  upon  acceptance  of 
a  written  agreement  executed  by  the  eligible 
physician  to  complete  a  specified  number  of 
years  of  service  in  the  Department. 

New  section  4118{a):  Paragraph  (!)  di- 
rects the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations which  he  shall  prescribe,  to  provide 
special  pay  of  up  to  $13,500  per  annum  to 
eligible  physicians. 

Paragraph  (2)  permits  exclusion  from 
eligibility  for  special  pay  of  those  profes- 
sional (not  administrative)  categories  of 
physicians  as  to  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  pursuant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator's regulations,  there  Is  no  sig- 
nificant recruitment  and  retention  problem 
in  securing  the  services  of  highly  qualified 
physicians. 

New  section  4118{b):  Paragraph  (1)  di- 
rects the  Administrator  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority granted  him  under  new  section  4118 
(a)  to  provide  base  special  pay  and  addi- 
tional special  pay  to  categories  of  physicians 
In  the  Department,  as  follows: 

(A)  To  the  top  three  officials  of  the  De- 
partment, the  Administrator  Is  required  to 
pay  the  maximum  amount  of  special  pay 
($13,500). 

(B)  To  all  eligible  full-time  physicians 
In  the  Department,  Including  full-time  phy- 
sician hospital  directors,  the  Administrator 
Is  required  to  pay  base  special  pay  equal 
to  45  percent  of  the  maxlmtun  amount 
($6,075) . 

(C)  To  all  eligible  part-time  physicians 
In  the  Department,  the  Administrator  is 
reqiilred  to  pay  base  special  pay  equal  to 
the  proportion  of  45  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  ($6,075)  that  corresponds  to 
the  proportion  of  time  employed  by  the  De- 
partment. (For  example,  a  physician  who 
worked  seven-eighths  time  In  the  Depart- 
ment would  receive  $5,316  In  base  special 


pay;  a  physician  who  worked  baU-tlme  In 
the  Department  would  receive  $3,038,  and 
so  forth.) 

Paragraph  ( 2 )  provides  that  in  addition  to 
the  base  special  pay  described  above,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  provide  additional  special 
pay,  not  to  exceed  55  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  special  pay  ($7,426)  to  sJl 
eligible  full-time  and  part-time  physicians 
in  the  Department.  In  aweirding  additional 
special  pay,  the  Administrator  Is  directed  to 
consider  five  objective  factors:  (A)  the  scar- 
city of  a  physician's  medical  specialty;  (B) 
the  physician's  tenure;  (C)  the  physician's 
education;  (D)  the  responsibilities  of  the 
physician;  and  (E)  the  extent  to  which  veter- 
ans In  the  geographical  area  In  question  are 
medically  underserved  by  the  appropriate 
Veterans'  Administration  facility.  In  the  case 
of  part-time  physicians,  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional special  pay  awarded  must  be  reduced, 
first,  by  $2,025,  one-third  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  base  special  pay  ($6,075)  and  then 
In  proportion  to  the  fraction  of  time  spent  In 
employment  at  the  Department.  Thus,  there 
would  be  an  automatic  differential  of  at 
least  $2,025  between  the  additional  special 
pay  for  full-time  and  part-time  physicians, 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  create  an  Incentive 
for  full-time  service  for  physicians  alresMiy  In 
the  Department  and  physicians  offered  posi- 
tions by  the  Department  in  the  future. 

New  Section  4118(0:  Paragraph  (1)  re- 
quires that  the  written  agreement  entered 
into  by  physicians  with  the  Department  for 
the  payment  of  special  pay  shall  be  for  1  year 
of  service  and  1  year  of  special  pay  eligibility; 
but  If  the  physician  requests  that  the  agree- 
ment be  for  a  longer  period  of  service,  then 
an  agreement  will  be  entered  into  for  up  to  4 
years  of  service  and  4  years  of  eligibllty  for 
special  pay. 

Paragraph  (2)  specifies  that  the  agreement 
shall  (A)  provide  a  requirement  that  the  phy- 
sician refund  to  the  Department  the  total 
amount  of  special  pay  received  under  the  new 
section  4118  In  the  event  that  the  physician 
falls  to  complete  at  least  1  year  of  service 
pursuant  to  the  agreement;  and  (B)  specify 
the  terms  under  which  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  physician  may  elect  to  ter- 
minate the  agreement. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  for  establishment 
of  the  method  of  Installment  pursuant  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Enactment  of  the  new  special  pay  pro- 
visions would  probably  entail  a  first  full- 
year  cost  of  $63  million. 

Paragraph  {2)  of  the  bill  amends  the  table 
of  sections  to  add  a  reference  to  the  new 
section  4118  added  to  title  38  by  paragraph 
(1)    of  section  3(d)   of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  special  pay  program,  authorized  by 
new  section  4118  added  to  title  38  by  section 
2(d)(1)  of  the  bill,  setting  forth  a  review 
of  the  Implementation  of  the  program  to 
date  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report 
is  submitted,  and  for  any  portion  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  not  Included  In  a  pre- 
vious annual  report;  and  any  plans  for  the 
program  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  This 
report  is  to  be  submitted  not  later  than 
April  30  each  year.  This  reporting  require- 
ment is  virtually  Identical  to  that  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  313  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  section  313 
annual  special  pay  program  authorized  by 
that  section,  as  added  by  Public  Law  93-274. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  heads  of  other 
appropriate  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, to  submit  to  the  appropriate  Congres- 
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slonal  Committees,  not  later  than  March  1, 
1976.  a  report  proposing  a  permanent  legis- 
lative solution  to  the  problem  of  attracting 
and  retaining  the  services  of  highly  qualified 
physicians  and  other  health  care  personnel 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  other 
non-uniformed  Federal  service,  and  In  the 
uniformed  services,  along  with  the  Justifica- 
tion for  such  a  proposal.  This  proposal,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible.  Is  to  provide 
for  uniform  pay,  allowances,  and  benefits  for 
all  such  physicians  and  personnel.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  already  begun  such  a  study, 
presently  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1975,  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
has  pledged  to  participate  actively  In  this 
study.  It  Is  hoped  that  an  acceptable  pro- 
posal will  be  forthcoming  to  replace  the 
existing  section  313  of  title  37  special  pay 
program,  which  Is  presently  scheduled  to 
expire  on  June  30,  1976,  as  well  as  the  new 
VA  physician  special  pay  program  provided 
for  in  the  bill. 

SECTION    4 

Amends  chapter  73  of  title  38  for  four 
purposes : 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  under 
the  title  38  DM&S  personnel  system  of 
physicians'  assistants  and  expanded-duiy 
dental  auxiliaries  utilizing  the  nurse  pay 
schedule; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  over- 
time and  premium  pay  presently  payable  to 
title  38  nurses  to  licensed  practical  nurses, 
licensed  vocational  nurses,  nursing  assistants 
and  other  health  care  personnel,  employed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  the 
General  Schedule  (as  well  as  to  physicians' 
assistants  and  expanded-duty  dental  auxili- 
aries) whose  responsibilities  relate  directly 
to  the  provision  of  patient  care; 

(3)  to  provide  for  voluntarily  requested 
compensatory  time  for  VA  nurses  In  lieu  of 
overtime  and  premium  pay;   and 

(4)  to  give  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  authority,  presently  residing  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  most  narrowly 
exercised,  to  Increase  within  grade  the  maxi- 
mum pay  rates  authorized  for  DM&S  den- 
tists, nurses,  physicians'  assistants,  expanded 
duty-dental  auxiliaries,  nursing  personnel, 
and  other  health  care  personnel  when  nec- 
essary to  meet  competitive  pay  practices, 
provide  for  Internal  alignment  of  salaries,  or 
to  meet  staffing  requirements. 

All  of  these  provisions,  except  for  (3) 
above,  were  in  S.  2354  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
In  the  92d  Congress. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  clause  (1)  of  pres- 
ent section  4104  (authorizing  appointment  of 
additional  health  professional  personnel)  to 
include  physicians'  assistants  and  expanded 
duty  dental  auxiliaries  In  that  clause 
specifically. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  present  section 
4105  (specifying  qualifications  of  appoint- 
ees) to  Include  appropriate  references  to 
physicians'  assistants  and  expanded-duty 
dental  auxiliaries  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  that  section.  The  Administrator  is  charged 
with  setting  the  qualifications  and  experience 
for  these  new  positions  by  the  amendment 
made  to  present  section  4i04  by  section  (a) 
of  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  adds  at  the  end  of  pres- 
ent section  4106  (regarding  periods  of  ap- 
pointments and  promotions)  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  Including  by  reference  physicians' 
assistants  and  expanded-duty  dental  auxil- 
iaries under  the  provisions  of  that  section. 

Subsection  (d) :  clause  (1)  amends  para- 
graph (5)  (presently  prohibiting  compen- 
satory time  off  In  lieu  of  overtime  and  pre- 
mium pay  for  nxirses)  of  present  section  4107 
to  permit  such  compensatory  time  off  to  be 
granted  but  only  upon  the  voluntary  written 
request  of  the  nurse  In  question.  This  provi- 
sion Is  intended  to  be  used  only  In  situations 
where  the  nurse  has  been  engaged  In  emer- 
gency duty  preceding  a  regtilarly  scheduled 


tour.  Enactment  would  entail  a  minor  cost 
savings. 

Clause  (2)  adds  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(e)  of  present  section  4107  (specifying  over- 
time and  premium  pay  for  nurses)  a  new 
paragraph  (10)  to  make  the  premium  pay 
and  overtime  provisions  In  that  subsection 
applicable  to  licensed  vocational  nurses,  li- 
censed practical  nurses,  nursing  assistants, 
and  other  health  care  personnel  whose  prin- 
cipal responsibilities  relate  directly  to  patient 
care  in  lieu  of  the  present  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  provisions  now  applicable  to 
them. 

This  would  constitute  a  change  In  overtime 
and  premium  pay  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule for  these  personnel  In  the  following  re- 
spects to:  (1)  make  applicable  the  more 
liberal  4-hour  rule  for  night  shlfte;  (2)  pay 
overtime  during  Sundays  at  175%  rather 
than  160%;  (3)  pay  overtime  for  holidays  at 
200%  rather  than  150%;  (4)  apply  the  15 
minute  pre-overtlme  rule;  and  (6)  provide 
for  on-call  pay.  Enactment  of  this  provision 
would  probably  entail  a  first  full-year  cost 
of  approximately  $6.4  million. 

Clause  (3)  Inserts  at  the  end  of  present 
section  4107  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

New  section  4107(f)  entitles  physicians'  as- 
sistants and  expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries 
to  compensation  under  the  Nurse  Schedule 
grade  titles  and  related  pay  ranges  and  to 
additional  pay  on  the  same  basis  as  provided 
for  nurses  in  paragraphs  (2)  through  (8)  of 
subsection  (e)  of  section  4107.  (They  would 
also  be  eligible  for  title  38  premium  and 
overtime  pay  pursuant  to  the  paragraph  (10) 
added  to  section  4107  by  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection.)  Enactment  of  this  provision 
would  probably  entail  an  average  full-year 
cost  of  $0.6  million  (estimating  a  $2,000 
higher  entry  salary  and  a  quadrupling  of 
the  present  number  (81)  of  physicians'  as- 
sistants presently  employed  by  the  VA) . 

New  section  4107(g)  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator to  raise  entry  pay  to  the  maximum 
permissible  levels  within  grade,  and  to  make 
commensurate  adjustments  for  within  grade 
steps,  in  no  event  exceeding  the  $36,000  Fed- 
eral ceiling,  for  VA  health  care  personnel  on  a 
nationwide  basis  in  order  to  recruit  and 
retain  their  services  when  necessary  to:  (1) 
provide  pay  to  meet  competitive  pay  outside 
the  VA,  (2)  achieve  Internal  alignment  of 
pay  rates  within  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  or  (3)  meet  VA  hospital 
staffing  requirements.  There  Is  similar  Gov- 
ernment-wide authority,  under  section  5303 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  reposing  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Enactment  of  this 
provision  would  probably  entail  additional 
expenditures  of  approximately  $1  million  in 
the  first  full  year  (although  conceivably  a 
much  greater  cost  would  result  if,  as  the  VA 
deems  unlikely,  LVN  and  nursing  assistant 
entry  grades  were  adjusted  on  a  systemwlde 
basis) . 

Subsection  (e)  amends  present  section 
4108  (regarding  the  setting  of  hours  and 
conditions  of  work  for  physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses)  to  add  physicians'  assistants  and 
expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

SECTION   s 

Subsection  (a):  Paragraph  (1)  provides 
that  the  VA  physician  special  pay  provisions 
in  section  2(d)  of  the  bill  shall  become  ef- 
fective as  of  July  1,  1976.  The  Committee 
contemplates  that,  upon  enactment  of  the 
bill,  the  VA  wovUd  Issue  regiilatlons  and  pro- 
ceed, pursuant  to  these  regulations,  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  physicians  for  service 
m  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Special  pay  would  be  payable  under  such  an 
agreement  from  July  1,  1976,  as  to  a  physi- 
cian then  employed  by  DM&S — and  frcan 
the  date  employment  begins  as  to  a  physi- 
cian hired  after  July  1 — and  agreements  in- 
cluding   retroactive   service   periods   should 


recite  that  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
full  year's  special  pay  was  the  physician's 
decision  to  remain  or  begin  employment  In 
DM&S  In  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of 
VA  physician  special  pay  legislation. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  no  special 
pay  may  be  provided  pursuant  to  the  new 
section  4118  (added  to  title  38  by  section  2 
(d)  (1)  of  the  bill)  after  the  later  of  July  1, 
1976,  or  the  expiration  date  (presently  July  1, 
1976  or  as  extended  by  law)  of  the  uniformed 
services  annual  special  pay  authority  as  au- 
thorized In  section  313  of  title  37.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  93-274. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  bill  (except  for  the  spe- 
cial pay  provisions,  those  relating  generally 
to  pay  and  other  matters  with  respect  to 
Physicians'  Assistants,  expanded-duty  dental 
auxlllartes,  licensed  vocational  and  licensed 
practical  nurses,  nursing  assistants  and  cer- 
tain other  VA  health  care  personnel)  shall 
become  effective  beginning  the  first  pay  pe- 
riod following  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  not  in  order.  I  think 
they  are  having  a  conference  in  the 
Chamber  which  could  be  carried  on  in 
the  cloakroom.  I  believe  we  are  entitled 
to  the  courtesy  of  being  heard  on  this 
bill.  It  is  an  important  bill.  I  ask  for 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senate  please  come  to  order  and  the  Sen- 
ators conduct  their  conferences  in  the 
cloakroom? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  disagree  with  the  last  sen- 
tence of  my  distinguished  colleague's 
statement,  that  this  brings  about  ccMn- 
par ability  with  other  physicians  in  the 
Government. 

I  think  what  he  really  means  to  say 
is  that  it  is  based,  at  least  in  part,  on  the 
bonus  pay  that  was  given  to  military 
physicians  in  the  military  bill  last  year. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  bill  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  in  error,  even  the  physicians 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  who  are 
doing  administrative  work  are  not  cov- 
ered. The  physicians  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  are  not  covered.  No 
civilian  physician  anywhere  in  the  Gov- 
ernment is  covered  other  than  these 
physicians  in  the  veterans  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  would 
create  considerably  more  problems  than 
it  would  solve,  because  what  the  bill  es- 
sentially provides,  as  I  understand  it. 
is  a  bonus,  a  bonus  up  to  $1,350  per  year 
for  each  physician  who  is  working  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 

I  would  like  for  the  author  of  the  bill 
to  tell  me  who,  other  than  physicians,  it 
covers.  As  I  understand  it.  it  covers 
nurses;  it  covers  practical  nurses.  To  give 
a  practical  nurse  a  bonus  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  up  to  $1,350 
does  not  seem  reasonable. 

I  may  be  confused  as  to  just  who, 
other  than  the  physician  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  the  bill  covers. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  tell  me  who  Is  covered,  other 
than  physicians? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  physicians  would 
be  the  only  ones  to  get  the  bonuses.  They 
would  not  go  to  any  other  VA  employees. 

There  are  certain  possibilities  for  entry 
level  salary  increases  for  nurses  because 
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there  is  a  severe  entry  level  lalary  com- 
parability problem  there.  Bu  the  bonus, 
which  the  Senator  has  b<en  talking 
about,  is  only  for  physicians  in  the  VA. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  What  about 
the  possibility  for  the  increase  in  pay 
which  refers  to  nurses,  including  both 
registered  nurses  and  practical  nurses? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  re4d  a  section 
of  the  bill  that  makes  that  Mery  plain.  I 
refer  to  subsection  (g),  page  18,  line  17: 

When  he  finds  such  action  to  be  necessary 
In  order  to  obtain  or  retain  ths  services  of 
health  care  personnel  to  provide  aospltal  care 
and  medical  services  for  veteri  ns,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  shall  Increase  the 
maximum  rates  of  pay  authorlz^  under  this 
chapter  or  title  5,  on  a  natlonw:  de  basis,  for 
one  or  more  grades  or  for  one  oi 
cal,  dental,  or  health  care  field  i  within  the 
grades,  to  (1)  provide  pay  commensurate 
with  competitive  pay  practices  In  the  same 
occupation  or  In  order  to  achi  eve  Internal 
alignment  of  pay  rates  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  or  (2)  meet 
staffing  requirements  at  Vetera]  is'  Admlnls 
tratlon  facilities.  Any  such  Inc  -ease  In  the 
minimum  rate  for  any  grade  ma  <f  not  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  prescribed  pursuant  to 
law  for  such  grade.  Any  such  Ini  irease  In  the 
maximum  rate  for  any  grade  ma  y  not  exceed 
In  corresponding  amount,  the  (.mount  pro 
Tided  for  In  the  statutory  rat  ge  for  that 
grade,  subject  to  the  limitation  on  pay  fixed 
by  administrative  action  set  fori  h  In  section 
5363  of  title  5. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  that,  as 


the  Senator  well  knows,  it  is 


licensed  vocational  nurses,  and  nursing 
assistants  and  others  who  ire  in  the 
wards  all  around  the  clock  wl:  lO  meet  the 
human  and  humane  needs,  th  e  problems 
of  wounded  and  Ul  veterans,  and  we  do 
not  want  those  people  unliappy  and 
looking  for  work  elsewhere.  It  is  the  vet- 
eran who  will  suffer  if  that  ha  ppens ;  and 
in  fairness,  those  people  shoiild  be  paid 
on  a  comparable  basis  to  l^ealth  care 
workers  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I   have   the   highest   respect   for 


nurses.  I  have  been  married 


tered  nurse  for  the  past  35  ye  irs.  I  know 


the  problems  of  the  nursing 


the  nurses. 


to  a  regis- 


profession 


as  much  as  an  outsider  can  Inow  them 
My  problem  with  this  bill  is  that  it 
applies  to  the  Veterans'  Adn  inistration 
only.  We  have  nurses  working  all  over 
the  Government,  and  they  i  re  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  This  is  a  patchwork 
bill. 

Only  recently,  we  had  an  Increase  in 
pay,  what  we  believe  will  be  an  8.6  in- 
crease in  pay,  for  all  Government  em- 
ployees at  the  executive  level.  This  bill 
would  be  over  and  above  that  increase  in 
pay  which  the  physicians  wii  get;  that 
will  be  obtained  by  all  of  the  government 
personnel  at  the  executive  lev 

If  you  think  about  $36,000  las  the  pay 
that  the  assistant  chief  medidal  director 
will  get  within  the  Veterans'  AJdministra- 
tion,  and  you  add  8.6  percent  tcthat,  and 
then  you  add  on  top  of  that]  $1,350,  we 
are  talking  about  physicians  ^n  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  malunglmore  than 
150,000  per  year.  These  ard  civilians, 
civilian  doctors  who  will  he  receiving 
that  amount.  Yet  we  have  t^e  head  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  for 
example,  who  is  still  makingi  $36,000.  I 


would  submit  that  he  has  a  much  more 
responsible  job  than  the  doctor  who  is 
worldng  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital. 

We  had  a  report  here  before  us  just  a 
few  days  ago.  issued  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  talking  about  this  com- 
pression we  have  within  the  Govern- 
ment service  by  reasons  of  the  ceiling, 
the  $36,000  general  ceiling. 

It  is  a  problem.  I  think  it  has  partially 
been  removed  by  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
providing  for  a  limited  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, what  we  are  led  to  believe  will  be 
an  8.6-percent  increase.  I  think  that  we 
wUl  do  a  disservice  to  all  other  Govern- 
ment employees  if  we  pick  out  one  group, 
a  group  that  happens  to  be  employed  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals, 
and  give  them  a  bonus  whereby,  when 
they  enter  into  a  contract  to  work  for  a 
given  number  of  years  with  the  Govern- 
ment, they  can  make  up  to  $1,350  per 
year  more  than  other  Government  civil- 
ian employees  in  similar  occupations 
make.  And  they  will  still  get  this  8.6  per- 
cent allowance  that  Congress  has  recent- 
ly voted  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  should  come  from  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  reported  out  this  bill,  does  not 
have  the  expertise  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  general  salary  scales  throughout  the 
Government.  They  are  acting  only  with 
regard  to  the  people  with  whom  they 
have  a  special  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  take  a  thing 
away  from  the  doctors  who  work  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  But  I  submit 
that  the  doctors  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  have  just  as  much  con- 
cern for  theii-  patients,  some  of  them  up 
there  with  very  serious  illnesses,  some 
with  incurable  ailments,  that  they  are 
attempting  to  do  the  very  best  they  can 
for.  But  they  are  not  included  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  wrong 
thing  that  we  are  doing,  that  we  are 
doing  greater  wrong  to  Government  em- 
ployees generally  than  the  amoimt  of 
help  that  we  are  being  able  to  give  to 
one  particular  group. 

As  I  understand,  we  have  dentists 
working  for  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  who  are  not  included.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  foot  doctors  are  included. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  optometrists  or 
psychologists  are  included.  The  pharma- 
cists are  not  included.  They  do  not  get 
this  bonus. 

Why  should  we  single  out  a  medical 
doctor,  and  the  various  other  doctors 
not  be  included?  A  nonmedical  director 
of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
would  not  qualify  for  this  bonus,  al- 
though there  might  be  a  doctor  director, 
an  M.D.,  doing  the  same  work,  who  would 
get  the  bonus. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure would  cause  a  morale  problem.  We 
would  have  two  people  working  together, 
one  getting  the  bonus  and  the  other  not 
getting  the  bonus. 

I  am  toid  there  are  about  400  medical 
doctors  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 


system  who  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Veterans  Benefits  Division,  who  would 
not  receive  the  bonus.  They  perform  the 
tasks  of  rating  veterans  as  to  the  amount 
of  their  disability.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
discriminates  against  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration professional  employees  who 
also  are  caught  in  this  pay  freeze. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to  raise 
salaries,  the  raises  should  apply  to  all 
people  who  are  within  a  particular  grade. 
Perhaps  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  could  prepare  a  bill  giving  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  to  the  head 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make 
adjustments  within  grades.  This  has 
been  done  many  times:  Rather  than  to 
start  a  particular  person  in  a  hard-to-fill 
occupation  at  the  bottom  of  his  rate, 
you  start  him  at  the  middle  or  near  the 
top.  If  someone  is  a  Grade  13,  14,  or  15. 
you  can  start  him  at  the  middle  or  the 
top  of  the  grade,  when  necessary  in  order 
to  flu  the  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  minority 
views,  though  they  are  not  listed  on  the 
cover  of  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Looking  at  page  1  of  the  report,  it  does 
not  say  anything  about  minority  views, 
so  you  have  to  look  Inside.  Senators  will 
find  the  minority  views  stated  at  page  65 
of  the  report  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  account  for  this  mis- 
hap, because  ordinarily,  right  on  the 
front  of  a  committee  report,  it  is  stated: 
"together  with  minority  views,"  and  that 
enables  Members  of  the  Senate  to  know 
that  there  are  minority  views,  and  be 
able  to  find  them. 

Since  I  doubt  that  the  Senate  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  them,  I  would  like 
to  just  touch  on  those  views.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  my  minority  views- 
there  are  only  two  pages  of  them— be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  reads  something  like  this: 

The  salary  compression  problem  Is  a 
troublesome  one  for  the  entire  Federal  CJov- 
ernment. 

S.  1711  Is  a  piecemeal  approach  limited  to 
physicians  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
but  the  current  maximum  limitations  on 
Federal  salaries  Is  not  a  problem  of  singular 
concern  to  VA  physicians. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  relieved  that 
somewhat  by  the  8.6-percent  increase  in 
pay  to  everyone  under  the  executive  pay 
schedule  since  this  bill  was  reported. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  commis- 
sion that  is  going  to  make  a  report  right 
after  the  first  of  the  year  that  is  going 
to  look  into  this  entire  overall  Govern- 
ment salary  structure,  and  I  think  this 
is  the  way  to  do  it,  to  have  it  apply  Gov- 
ernment-wide rather  than  to  pick  out 
one  small  segment  to  give  an  increase  In 
pay,  and  that  is  what  this  is.  We  can  call 
it  a  bonus  if  they  sign  up  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  an  additional  2  years,  an 
additional  3  years,  or  an  additional  4 
years.  But  whatever  is  decided,  once  they 
enter  into  that  contract,  they  will  get 
the  increase  in  pay  plus  up  to  $1,350  In 
addition. 
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In  addition.  I  think  this  is  an  unjust 
enrichment  for  this  group  of  physicians 
that  is  not  available  to  other  physicians 
and  not  available  to  others  who  work  in 
the  medical  profession. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  in  a 
February  25, 1975,  report  to  Congress,  en- 
titled "Critical  Needs  for  a  Better  Salary 
System  for  Adjusted  Top  Executive,  Leg- 
islative and  Judicial  Salaries,"  under- 
scored the  urgency  of  the  problem,  and 
they  referred  to  the  17.100  people,  who 
were  at  the  top  of  their  pay.  who  could 
not  obtain  additional  increases  in  salary. 
We  are  not  meeting  that  problem.  We 
met  it  in  part  the  other  night,  but  we 
are  not  meeting  it  with  this  bill. 

We  are  just  zeroing  in  on  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  number  of  employees  when 
more  than  17,000  are  adversely  affected 
by  the  salary  ceiUng. 

I  might  say  that  the  bill  could  well  cost 
more  than  $100  million  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  if  all  of  the  authority  contained  in 
the  bill  is  utilized  by  the  Administrator. 
Certainly  here  just  a  few  minutes  ago  we 
would  not  agree  no  a  conference  report 
for  military  procurement,  and  yet  we 
want  to  unjustly  enrich  one  section  of 
the  Government  employees. 

Certainly  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tax- 
payer is  justified  in  expecting  an  ex- 
penditure that  could  vary  from  $70  to 
$100  million  in  the  first  fiscal  year  to 
provide  a  better  solution  than  that  pro- 
posed in  this  bill. 

ExHisrr  1 

MiNOErrT  Views  of  Senator 

William  L.  Scott 

The  salary  compression  problem  Is  a 
troublesome  one  for  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

S.  1711  Is  a  piecemeal  approach  limited  to 
physicians  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
but  the  current  maximum  limitations  on 
Federal  salaries  Is  not  a  problem  of  singular 
concern  to  VA  physicians. 

In  my  opinion,  a  governmentwlde  ap- 
proach is  essential  to  a  solution  and  is  a 
matter  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  rather 
than   the    Committee   on    Veterans'    Affairs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  In  a  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1975,  report  to  the  Congress  en- 
titled Critical  Need  For  a  Better  System 
For  Adjusting  Top  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  underscored"  the  urgency 
of  the  problem.  In  part,  the  OAO  report 
stated  as  follows: 

Top  officials'  salaries  have  remained  stag- 
nated since  March  1969. 

But  the  cost  of  living  had  Increased  ap- 
proximately 44  percent  by  December  1974, 
considerably  eroding  the  salaries'  purchasing 
power.  If  this  trend  continues  to  1977,  the 
earliest  possible  adjustment,  a  level  IV  sal- 
ary of  $38,000  wUl  be  worth  about  $23,200 
and  the  congressional  and  level  II  salary  of 
»42,500  wUl  be  worth  $25,900. 

Meanwhile,  non-Federal  executive  salaries 
had  Increased  approximately  37  percent  by 
June  1974.  The  projected  Increase  for  1975 
Is  10  percent. 

During  these  years  other  Federal  white- 
collar  salaries  Increased  by  about  50  percent. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  Impact 
of  Inflation  by  raising  allowances  for  certain 
office  expenses  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  by  increasing  the  ceiling 
for  professional  staff  In  the  Senate  from 
$36,000  to  $38,470. 

A  GS-18  would  be  earning  $10,300  more 
today  If  he  had  received  comparability  ad- 
justments and  the  $36,000  ceUlng  had  not 
been  in  effect.  From  January  1971  through 


December,  1974,  his  cumulative  salary  loss 
has  been  about  $20,000  and  Inflation  has  cut 
the  $36,000  salary's  purchasing  power  to 
about  $27,600.  At  current  Inflation  rates,  by 
1977,  the  salary  will  be  worth  only  $24,200 
compared  to  1971. 

Most  Incongruous  of  all  is  the  fact  that, 
without  pay  adjustments,  employees  with 
the  same  age  and  service  can  actually  earn 
higher  retirement  annuities  by  retiring  now 
than  by  continuing  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Because  retirement  annuities  are  ad- 
Justed  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI), 
a  GS-18  who  retired  in  December  1974  would 
get  $1,824  less  in  annuity  than  If  he  retired 
In  December  1973,  even  though  he  worked 
another  year  and  paid  $2,520  more  Into  the 
retirement  fuAd. 

Any  legislative  remedy  should  consider 
the  larger  framework  and  implications  of 
salary  compression  as  It  applies  to  the  entire 
Federal  personnel  system.  I  am  advised  that 
more  than  17,000  Federal  employees  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  salary  celling  and 
cannot  receive  any  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments unless  there  Is  a  general  change  In 
the  present  law.  Salary  compression  tran- 
scends the  VA  as  an  agency  and  physicians 
as  a  profession.  Recruitment  and  retention 
of  executive  agency  management  personnel, 
as  well  as  the  recent  upturn  in  retirements 
from  the  Judiciary,  poses  an  equally  burden- 
some problem. 

In  the  effort  to  limit  the  special  pay,  or 
bonus,  provisions  of  S.  1711  to  physicians  In 
the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, I  fear  that  more  Inequities  have  been 
created  than  resolved. 

For  example,  hospital  directors  In  the  VA 
system  who  happen  to  be  physicians  will  be 
eligible  for  special  pay,  though  they  are 
charged  not  with  direct  patient  care  respon- 
sibilities, but  duties  relating  to  hospital  ad- 
ministration. Hospital  directors  who  are 
nonphyslclans,  though  charged  vrtth  the 
same  administrative  responsibilities  as  phy- 
sician directors,  are  ineligible.  Some  senior 
research  physicians,  and  physicians  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits,  not 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
are  also  excluded  from  eligibility  for  special 
pay.  Dentists  and  other  medical  care  per- 
sonnel are  excluded  from  the  special  pay 
provisions. 

I  have  reservations  about  the  effect  these 
exclusions  will  have  on  morale  for  health 
care  professionals  who  must  work  side  by 
side  with  physicians  In  the  effort  to  deliver 
quality  medical  care. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1711  which  do  apply 
to  nonphyslcian  personnel,  namely  section 
4  of  the  bill,  are  not  designed  to  provide  the 
special  bonus  pay  and  are  extraneous  to  the 
rationale  on  which  the  bill  is  premised — 
recruitment  and  retention  of  physicians  In 
the  VA.  Section  4  provisions  designed  to 
change  the  personnel  structure  of  VA  non- 
physician  personnel  should  be  dealt  with 
separately  from  the  salary  compression 
problem. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  the  bill,  which  is  at 
best  a  piecemeal  approach  to  a  widespread 
problem  in  the  entire  Federal  structure,  Is 
considerable.  Estimates  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  range  in  cost  from  $52.03  million  to 
$78.94  million  for  the  physician  special  pay 
provisions,  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
authority  provided  In  the  bill  which  the 
Administrator  would  choose  to  utilize. 

S.  1711  could  well  cost  more  than  $100 
million  In  the  first  fiscal  year  If  all  authority 
contained  In  the  bill  Is  utilized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Certainly,  the  taxpayer  is  Justi- 
fied In  expecting  an  expenditure  which 
could  vary  from  $70  to  $100  million  In  the 
first  fiscal  year  to  provide  a  better  solution 
than  that  proposed  In  the  bill. 

I,  therefore,  dissent  from  the  Committee's 
report  on  S.  1711.  and  oppose  Its  passage. 

William  L.  Scott. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  did  want  to  be  heard  on 
this  bill.  Senator  Thttrmond  had  indi- 
cated that  he  wanted  to  be  heard. 

I  do  not  see  him  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  request  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  want  to  make  this  request  at 
a  later  time. 

I  would  ask  that  we  have  a  quorum  caill 
without  charging  it  to  the  time  on  either 
side  so  we  can  ascertain  whether  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  avail- 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  If  he  would  yield 
for  a  couple  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfornia  only  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  only  1  minute 
remaining  and  I  am  reserving  that  time 
for  Senator  Hartke,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Could  we  obtain  some  time  from  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  on  my 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  now  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
first  hear  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  then  if 
time  remains  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  for  S.  1711,  as 
I  did  in  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide special  pay  for  VA  physicians,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  recent  recruitment 
and  retention  problems. 

In  a  May  29,  1975,  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  requested  additional 
special  pay  authority  for  VA  physicians. 
In  part,  his  letter  stated : 

The  VA's  non-competitive  salary  position 
Is  now  resulting  in  a  continuing  loss  of 
United  States  trained  full-time  physicians, 
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and  their  replacement  by  part-jtlme  and  for- 
eign trained  physicians  Over  the  past  two 
years,  the  total  number  of  full-time  VA  phy- 
sicians has  increased  from  5.295  to  5.408.  an 
Increase  of  183  (3.4  percent) ,  while  the  niim- 
ber  of  foreign  medical  gradifite,  full-time 
physician  appointments  increased  from  1,338 
to  1,643,  an  Increase  of  305  (|8.5  percent). 
This  constitutes  a  decrease  of  1&2  In  the  total 
number  of  U.S.  graduate  full-time  physi- 
cians, while  at  the  same  time  tpe  total  num- 
ber of  foreign  medical  graduate  full-time 
physicians  rose  306.  Thirty-one  [percent  of  the 
total  full-time  physician  force  jln  the  VA  are 
foreign  medical  graduates,  which  constitutes 
an  overall  5  percent  Increase  la  the  past  two 
years.  Currently,  about  33  percent  of  the 
Psychiatry.  47  percent  of  the  Hathology.  and 
46  percent  of  the  PhyslcsU  Medicine  Special- 
ists In  the  VA  are  foreign  medical  graduates. 
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Mr.  President,  I  agree 
tlonale  on  which  the  phy: 
pay  provisions  of  S.  1711 
such  as,  the  emergency  su 
recruitment  and  retention 
cians,  and  Its  attendant 
quality  of  care  in  the  VA 
tem. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  1 
particularly  those  dealini 
physician  personnel  in  sec 
bill,  have  not  been  show 
compelling  emergency  nat 
be  noted  that  while  the  VA 
additional  special  pay  auth 
slcians,  it  did  not  request  8 
thority  to  deal  with  nonpMysician  per- 
sormel  problems.  Although  I  do  not  pre- 
judge the  desirability  of  looking  into  the 
nonphysician  personnel  structure  of  the 
VA  after  full  hearings  and  ijn  the  proper 
legislation.  I  do  not  questioi  the  efficacy 
of  dealing  with  nonphysiciin  personnel 
problems  on  a  piecemeal  basis  in  the 
context  of  legislation  premised  on  the 
emergency  situation  of  reciiiitment  and 
retention  of  physicians. 

Mr.  President,  section  4|  of  the  bill 
deals  with  nonphysician  personnel.  The 
selective  inclusion  of  physicians'  assist- 
ants and  expanded  duty  dental  auxili- 
aries under  section  407  of  title  38  while 
other  allied  occupational  categories  are 
not  included,  offers  merely  la  piecemeal 
approach  to  VA  personnel  problems.  In 
my  view,  S.  1711  is  not  the  proper  vehicle 
to  realine  personnel  categoiiies.  The  au- 
thority provided  to  the  Adniinistrator  in 
the  bill  to  readjust  salaries  for  health 
care  personnel,  to  allow  compensatory 
time  off  instead  of  overtime  pay  for 
registered  nurses,  and  to  all  dw  premium 
and  overtime  pay  for  all  hea  1th  care  per- 
sonnel whose  principal  re  iponsibilitles 
relate  to  patient  care,  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  lonphyslclan 
personnel  problems  genera  Jy.  In  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  all  commit- 
tee, I  stated  by  view  that  comprehensive 
hearings  should  be  held  on  ij  sues  of  such 
Importance,  and  that  the  learings  we 
held  on  physicians'  special  ?ay  touched 
these  areas  only  tangential  ly. 

I  hope  the  inclusion  of  section  4  in 
the  bill  has  not  opened  up  ^ore  inequi- 
ties than  it  has  cured. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  had  reservations 
about  the  inclusion  of  the  uonemergen 
cy.  nonphysician  provisions  I  did,  how- 
ever, vote  to  report  S.  17i:    to  the  full 
Senate  for  Its  conslderatioi.  I  adopted 


this  course  of  action  in  the  interest  of 
resolving  a  problem  I  consider  to  be  of 
critical  importance,  that  is,  the  need  for 
prompt  action  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
recruitment  and  retention  of  VA  physi- 
cians with  direct  patient  care  responsi- 
bilities, and  thereby  to  maintain  a  high 
quality  of  care  in  the  VA  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  1711,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  favor 
all  provisions  of  the  bill.  To  vote  against 
the  entire  bill,  however,  because  it  in- 
cludes some  undesirable  features,  in  my 
view,  would  not  help  solve  the  problem 
of  physician  recruitment  and  retention. 
I  am  voting  for  the  bill  because  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problems  needs 
to  be  solved  before  It  reaches  even  great- 
er crisis  proportions. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  still  desire  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  principal  objection  is  not  to  a 
salary  increase  where  it  is  warranted 
and  merited,  but  this  is  patchwork,  piece- 
meal legislation.  It  is  a  legislative  bill 
that  was  considered  prior  to  the  House 
action  granting  a  cost-of-living  increase 
to  all  Government  employees  at  the  ex- 
ecutive level. 

As  an  example  of  one  inequity,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  administers  a 
budget  of  approximately  $70  million  per 
year.  The  position  ahead  of  the  director 
is  level  5,  $36,000.  A  research  director  in 
private  enterprise,  with  similar  budget 
and  personnel  responsibility,  is  paid  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $150,000. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  also  is 
paid  $36,000  a  year.  He  has  2,100  em- 
ployees under  him;  1,100  of  them  are  pro- 
fessionals. A  high  percentage  of  the  pro- 
fessionals are  attorneys.  Heads  of  patent 
departments  in  large  corporations,  hav- 
ing 40  to  100  attorneys,  are  paid  from 
$65,000  to  $90,000. 

The  trial  judges  on  the  Federal  bench 
are  paid  $40,000  a  year.  Judges  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  next  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  are  paid  $42,500. 

Take  the  case  of  a  doctor  who  is  paid 
$36,000,  add  $13,500,  which  makes  $49,- 
500,  plus  8.6  percent  of  his  base  pay.  He 
will  make  well  over  $50,000  a  year. 

I  am  saying  that  this  bill  is  patch- 
work: it  is  unfair  to  the  thousands  of 
other  Government  employees.  I  hope  that 
the  bill  will  be  defeated;  that  next  Jan- 
uary, when  we  have  the  overall  readjust- 
ment, when  we  have  the  report  of  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  appointed,  action  will  be  taken 
so  that  all  Government  employees  will 
receive  fair  compensation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  intrude 
further  on  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that?  We  will  get 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  House  bill, 
which  we  will  take  as  the  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  in  order  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  bill  or  the  House 
bill,  if  it  subsequently  Is  substituted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reference  has  been  made  to  the 
House  bill.  I  merely  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  House  bill  does 
not  contain  everything  that  the  Senate 
bill  contains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  who  has 
been  such  a  great  friend  of  the  veteran 
and  who  has  been  of  such  great  assist- 
ance with  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  favorably  consider 
S.  1711,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Physician  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1975.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure  introduced  by 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals  (Mr.  Cranston).  Considerable 
time  and  effort  has  gone  into  arriving 
at  the  compromise  measure  before  the 
Senate,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  deserves  much  credit  for  help- 
ing the  committee  arrive  at  its  consensus. 
Committee  members  joining  in  sponsor- 
ing this  measure  include  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  TAiMADCE),  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stonk), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 

Mr.  President,  the  measiire  before  the 
Senate  today  occasioned  considerable 
discussion  among  committee  members 
particularly  during  its  consideration  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals. More  often  than  not,  however, 
these  discussions  centered  aroimd  ques- 
tions of  procedure  rather  than  substance. 
That  is  to  say,  although  there  were 
questions  as  to  whether  this  bill  was  the 
appropriate  vehicle  for  all  provisions 
contained  therein,  all  committee  mem- 
bers were  from  the  onset  firmly  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  insuring  that 
oiu"  Nation's  veterans  receive  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  a  level  of  care 
that  is  consistent  with  its  motto  of  "care 
second  to  none."  Certainly  no  factor 
bears  more  directly  on  the  quality  of  pa- 
tient care  provided  veterans  than  the 
qualifications  and  professional  skills  of 
the  health  care  persormel  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  system. 
S.  1711  attempts  to  preserve  this  quality 
of  care  available  to  veterans  by  insur- 
ing that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
can  compete  effectively  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  providing  health  care. 

The  committee  bill  would  achieve  thla 
purpose  by  authorizing  the  payment  of 
special  pay  to  eligible  physicians  In  order 
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to  enhance  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  physicians  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; calling  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent  legislative  solution 
of  problems  associated  with  recruitment 
and  retention  of  health  care  personnel 
in  the  VA  and  other  Federal  agencies; 
and  provide  for  certain  new  authorities 
to  assist  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
including  retaining  the  services  of  den- 
tal, nursing,  technical  and  other  non- 
physician health  care  personnel. 

More  si>ecifically,  Mr.  President,  S. 
1711  as  reported: 

First,  authorizes  the  payment  of  spe- 
cial pay  to  eligible  physicians  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as 
follows: 

Full-time  physicians — with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  certain  narrowly  drawn 
categories  of  professional  positions  found 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  not  to  be 
experiencing  a  significant  recruitment 
and  retention  problem — would  receive 
$6,075  in  "base  special  pay,"  plus  up  to 
$7,425  in  variable  "additional  special 
pay,"  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
objective  factors,  such  as  the  scarcity  of 
the  physician's  medical  specialty,  the 
physician's  tenure,  education  and  profes- 
sional responsibilities,  and  the  extent  to 
which  veterans  in  the  geographical  area 
in  question  are  medically  underserved  by 
the  appropriate  VA  facility.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  most  full-time  physicians 
would  receive  special  pay  of  between 
$9,000  and  $10,000  annually.  No  physi- 
cian would  receive  more  than  $13,500. 

Part-time  physicians — with  the  same 
narrowly-drawn  categorical  exceptions — 
would  receive  "base  special  pay"  of  $6,075 
proratably  reduced  by  the  proportion  of 
time  employed  in  VA  facilities,  plus  up 
to  $5,400  in  "additional  special  pay"  pro- 
ratably reduced  to  reflect  hours  em- 
ployed in  VA  facihties,  plus  up  to  $5,400 
in  "additional  special  pay"  proratably 
reduced  to  reflect  hours  employed  and 
distributed  according  to  the  same  objec- 
tive factors. 

Second,  removes  the  salary  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  from  ti- 
tle 5  of  the  United  States  Code;  estab- 
lishes statutory  salaries  tor  these  officials 
in  section  4107  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code;  imposes  salary  ceilings  on 
their  salaries,  as  well  as  that  of  the  As- 
sociate Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
to  correspond  to  specific  executive  sal- 
ary schedule  levels  in  title  5 — while  re- 
taining the  $36,000  salary  ceiling  as  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  President's  recom- 
mendation on  Federal  employee's  sal- 
aries on  all  other  DM&S  salaries — ex- 
cept as  provided  in  special  pay — and  di- 
rect provision  of  $13,500  in  special  pay 
to  these  three  officials. 

Third,  require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  report  annually  to 
the  relevant  committees  of  Congress  on 
the  operation  of  the  special  pay  program. 

Fourth,  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  heads  of  rele- 
vant Federsd  agencies,  to  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  not 
later  than  March  1,  1976.  a  report  pro- 
posing  a   permanent   and   coordinated 


legislative  solution  to  the  problem  of  at- 
tracting and  retaining  the  services  of 
qualified  health  care  personnel  for  ca- 
reers in  the  VA,  the  uniformed  services, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  providing 
heath  care. 

Fifth,  provides  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
title  38  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  personnel  schedules  of  physi- 
cians' assistants  and  expanded-duty  den- 
tal auxiliaries,  along  with  physicians, 
dentists,  and  registered  nurses,  and  di- 
rect that  they  be  paid  under  the  nurse 
schedule  in  section  4107  of  title  38. 

Sixth,  removes  the  prohibition  on  com- 
pensatory time  off  for  VA  registered 
nurses,  but  only  when  a  nurse  who,  be- 
cause of  overtime  work,  is  entitled  to 
special  compensation  volimtarily  and 
specifically  requests  in  writing  that  that 
compensation  take  the  form  of  extra  time 
off  rather  than  overtime  pay. 

Seventh,  extends  title  38  premium  and 
overtime  pay  benefits,  as  they  are  now 
provided  to  registered  nurses  in  VA 
health  care  facilities,  to  all  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  personnel 
whose  principal  responsibilities  relate  di- 
rectly to  patient  care. 

Eighth,  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  adjust  minimum  and  maximum  sal- 
aries within  grade  for  nonphysician 
health  care  persormel  on  a  nationwide 
basis  when,  in  his  judgment,  salary  ad- 
justment is  necessary  to  provide  pay 
practices  in  the  same  occupation,  to 
achieve  internal  alignment  of  pay  rates 
within  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  or  to  meet  staffing  needs  in  VA 
health  care  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  medical  care 
to  the  Nation's  29.4  million  veterans, 
the  VA  administers  171  hospitals,  213 
outpatient  clinics,  86  nursing  homes,  and 
18  domiciliaries.  Obviously,  health  care 
on  such  an  enormous  scale  requires  a 
large  staff  of  well-qualified  professionals. 
As  of  March  31,  1975,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration employed  8,388  physicians, 
862  dentists,  24.629  registered  nurses, 
32,284  nursing  persormel  and  more  than 
100,000  other  health  care  and  adminis- 
trative persormel. 

The  VA  health  care  systems  contribu- 
tion to  American  medicine  extends  wdl 
beyond  the  treatment  of  veterans.  More 
than  65,000  medical  personnel  are 
trained  every  year  at  VA  facilities  for 
service  to  the  community  in  private  and 
public  hospitals.  One  out  of  every  three 
professionals  In  the  emerging  paramedi- 
cal specialties  is  trained  by  the  VA.  In 
addition,  the  VA  spends  almost  $100  mil- 
lion annually  on  basic  and  applied  med- 
ical research,  the  benefits  of  which  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  immediate  veteran 
commimity  served  by  the  VA  system. 

In  1974,  a  survey  of  patient  care  di- 
rected by  the  President  and  done  by  the 
VA  foimd  that  the  number  one  problem 
faced  by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  increasing  the  quality  of 
patient  care  was  the  growing  problem  in 
recruitment  and  retention  of  physicians. 
The  study  concluded: 

The  most  critical  problem  confronting  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Is  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  an  adequat« 
staff  of  well  qualified  personnel  essential  to 
providing  high  quality  health  care.  The  meet 


iirgent  of  these  needs  focuses  on  the  phy- 
sician. 

The  greatest  single  barrier  to  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  physicians  was 
the  inadequacy  of  salaries  for  VA  doc- 
tors. 

Testimony  before  the  Health  and 
Hospital  Subcommittee  revealed  that 
nearly  40  percent  of  all  VA  doctors  were 
frozen  in  their  salary  level  because  of 
the  arbitrary  $36,000  ceiling  currently 
in  effect  for  all  Federal  employees.  VA 
officials  Indicated  that  at  present  they 
had  over  500  vacancies  for  doctors  that 
were  going  unfilled.  In  addition,  the  VA 
indicated  that  they  were  in  a  noncom- 
petitive situation  with  other  Federal 
ageivcles  because  of  the  special  pay 
bonus  available  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
In  the  uniform  services,  a  physician  cur- 
rently can  earn  as  much  as  $55,594,  or, 
54  percent  more  than  the  highest  paid 
VA  physician. 

Two  out  of  three  job  offers  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  doctors  were 
rejected  by  the  physicians  because  of 
salary  limitations.  Physicians  are  also 
shifting  from  full-time  status  with  the 
VA  to  part-time  emplo3Tnent  and  taking 
private  patients  to  make  up  for  inade- 
quacies in  VA  pay.  VA  officials  indicated 
that  almost  4  out  of  10  VA  doctors  were 
presently  on  part-time  status. 

The  testimony  also  revealed  that  the 
percentage  of  foreign  medical  graduates 
practicing  in  the  VA  hospital  system  has 
risen  steadily  to  a  point  where  now  31 
percent  of  all  doctors  in  the  VA  hospi- 
tal system  are  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools. 

Finally,  if  board  certification  of  physi- 
cians can  be  used  as  a  standard  of  meas- 
urement, the  percentage  of  physicians  in 
the  VA  who  have  been  board-certified  in 
their  special  fields  of  medicine  dropped 
51  percent  to  40  percent  last  year  alone. 

I  believe  it  is  evident  from  the  fore- 
going that  quality  patient  care  in  the  VA 
hospital  system  is  in  jeopardy  because 
of  the  growing  crisis  In  physician  re- 
cruitment and  retention. 

The  1974  VA  survey  of  quality  of  pa- 
tient care  not  only  pointed  out  the  need 
to  increase  physician  salaries,  but  it  also 
identified  the  corresponding  need  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  other  medical  personnel 
as  well. 

8.  1711  addresses  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  case  of  physicians'  assistants, 
which  the  1974  VA  survey  referred  to, 
the  VA  for  some  time  has  been  training 
PAs.  Almost  half  of  all  the  3,000  PAs 
trained  in  the  last  5  years  in  the  United 
States  have  received  training  in  VA  hos- 
pitals. Yet,  the  VA  is  unable  to  effec- 
tively retain  and  employ  this  vital  group 
of  health  care  personnel.  Physicians'  as- 
sistants are  imder  GS  schedule  and 
enter  the  VA  at  a  grade  of  GS-7  earn- 
ing $10,520  a  year.  This  salary  does  not 
compare  with  starting  salaries  for  physi- 
cians' assistants  outside  the  VA  of  $12,- 
500  to  $15,000  a  year. 

S.  1711  addresses  itself  to  this  problem 
by  allowing  physicians'  assistants  to  be 
paid  on  the  basis  of  the  nurses  schedule 
In  title  38,  section  4107.  The  bill  also 
gives  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
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Administration  the  authority  to  provide 
ingrade  salary  adjustments  tor  physi- 
cians' assistants  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel whose  primary  responsibility  is  in 
the  field  of  patient  care. 

Other  medical  personnel,  ^hich  the 
VA  is  also  experiencing  a  recrui  tment  and 
retention  problem  with,  ar*  licensed 
practical  nurses — LPNs — an^  nursing 
assistants — NAs.  LPN  entered  the  VA  at 
a  GS-3  level  earning  $6,764  aJ  year.  NAs 
entered  the  system  at  the  ©3-2  level 
earning  $5,996  a  year.  The  TA  is  cur- 
rently experiencing  an  unusually  high 
turnover  rate  with  NAs — alm(ist  25  per- 
cent annually.  | 

S.  1711  would  give  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  flexibil- 
ity to  adjust  ingrade  pay  increases  in 
order  to  compete  with  outside  salaries 
and  meet  staffing  needs  to  help  stabilize 
the  nursing  assistant  positions  and  aid 
in  making  the  LPN  status  mire  attrac- 
tive. I 

The  special  pay  provisions  of  S.  1711 
as  they  apply  to  VA  physiclAns  are  in 
two  forms.  I 

First,  a  "base  special  pay"  i'ould  pro- 
vide all  full-time  physicians-rpart-time 
physicians  would  receive  a  ifroportion- 
ate  amount  of  the  base  special  pay  de- 
pending on  the  proportion  of  iheir  part- 
time  employment  with  full-time  status — 
an  additional  $6,075.  I 

Second,  an  "additional  special  pay" 
provision  of  up  to  a  total  of  l$7,425  can 
be  awarded  to  a  physiciam  ba^d  on  sev- 
eral objective  factors  such  as  scarcity 
of  the  physicians'  medical  specialty,  the 
physician's  tenure,  education,  profes- 
sional responsibilities,  and  the  extent  to 
which  veterans  in  the  geograi|hlcal  area 
in  question  are  medically  lijiderserved 
by  the  appropriate  VA  facility.  Most  VA 
physicians  under  the  special  pay  provi- 
sions mentioned  above  would  receive  a 
total  between  $9,000  and  $10,400  a  year. 
No  physician  would  receive  more  than  a 
total  of   $13,500. 

All  VA  physicians  would  be  eligible  for 
both  the  base  special  pay  and]  additional 
special  pay,  except  those  in  certain  nar- 
rowly drawn  categories  of  professional 
positions  found  by  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Adiqlnistration 
not  to  be  experiencing  a  significant  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problem. 

Under  S.  1711.  a  physician  who  elects 
to  receive  a  special  bonus  may  sign  an 
agreement  for  up  to  4  years  of  service. 
If  the  physician  signs  a  special  pay 
agreement  and  fails  to  compl(!te  his  first 
year  of  such  an  agreement  he  must  re- 
fund the  total  amount  of  he  special 
pay  bonus  he  has  received  ip  to  that 
time. 

Because  the  recruitment  md  reten- 
tion of  health  care  personnel  is  of  such 
crucial  importance  to  the  entire  Federal 
Government,  S.  1711  also  directs  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  sidget  after 
consultation  with  the  VeteraiiB'  Adminis- 
tration to  report  back  to  the  Congress  by 
March  1,  1976,  a  permanent  4nd  coordi- 
nated legislative  solution  to  t|ie  problem 
of  recruiting  and  retaining  health  care 
personnel  in  the  Federal  serrice. 

The  inclusion  of  dentists  in  the  special 
pay  provisions  of  S.  1711  was  given  con- 
siderable attention  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals  and  the  full 


Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  dentists  are  not  a  part 
of  the  special  pay  provisions  for  doctors 
in  the  imiform  services  and  VA  ofBcials 
testifying  before  the  committee  did  not 
recommend  inclusion  of  dentists  in  the 
special  pay  provisions  of  the  bill,  three 
major  arguments  emerged  to  indicate 
that  the  quality  of  health  care  In  the  VA 
is  not  threatened  seriously  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  the  existing  salary  schedule 
for  dentists. 

First,  there  appears  to  be  no  recruit- 
ment problem  for  dentists.  According  to 
the  VA,  "there  are  few  vacancies  and  a 
reasonable  reservoir  of  candidates  to 
meet  anticipated  needs.  Employment  is 
stable." 

Second,  there  are  not  nearly  so  many 
dentists  at  the  current  $36,000  Federal 
ceiling  as  there  are  doctors.  Only  19  per- 
cent of  little  over  800  dentists  are  at  the 
current  $36,000  level  compared  with  38 
percent  of  over  8,000  physicians. 

Third,  there  is  no  part-time  employ- 
ment problem  with  dentists;  98  percent 
of  dentists  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion work  full  time  compared  to  only  64 
percent  of  the  doctors. 

Despite  the  fact  that  present  figures  do 
not  indicate  an  immediate  crisis  in  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  dentists  as  is 
the  case  with  pssraiclans'  S.  1711  does  at- 
tempt to  prepare  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  deal  with  problems  as  they 
arise  in  the  future.  More  important,  the 
reported  bill  gives  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  the  author- 
ity to  increase  the  entry  pay  rate  for 
dentists  as  much  as  $8,000  a  year  within 
present  maximum  salary  levels  should 
the  Administrator  so  deem  it  necessary 
in  order  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified 
dentists. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1711  also  contains 
other  provisions  which  are  of  importance 
to  health  care  delivery.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  over  22,000  full-time  reg- 
istered nurses  who  work  all  night  on  an 
emergency,  who  are  required  to  go  di- 
rectly into  their  working  schedule  the 
next  day  because  of  a  prohibition  against 
compensatory  time  off.  The  reported  bill 
would  allow  registered  nurses  who  have 
performed  overtime  work  to  elect  com- 
pensatory time  off  instead  of  overtime  if 
they  request  so  in  writing. 

Regarding  other  nursing  paid  provi- 
sions, my  colleagues  will  recall  that  the 
Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act — 
Public  Law  93-82 — allows  special  premi- 
um and  overtime  pay  only  to  registered 
nurses.  S.  1711  would  authorize  such 
premium  and  overtime  pay  to  all  VA 
health  care  personnel  whose  primary  re- 
sponsibilities relate  directly  to  patient 
care. 

The  first  year  cost  of  the  bill,  $70.8 
million,  is  minimal  compared  to  the 
hoped-for  effect  the  bill  will  have  on 
revitalizing  morale  among  professional 
staff  in  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals across  the  coimtry. 

Our  Nation's  29  million  living  veterans 
deserve  quality  patient  care  in  our  VA 
hospital  system. 

S.  1711  Is  an  important  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  of  support  from  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 


eign Wars  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  supporting  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Amzsican  Lxcion, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  30,  1975. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  VeteranaT 
Affairs.  Russell  Senate  Office  BuHdtnn, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatob  Hartkz:  The  American 
Legion  strongly  supports  the  concept  of  8. 
1711,  Veterans'  Administration  physician  Pay 
ComparabUlty  Act  of  1975,  which  we  under- 
stand will  be  called  up  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate  this  week. 

Veterans'  Administration  studies  point  to 
the  fact  that  financial  considerations  are  the 
major  Impediment  to  achieving  satisfactory 
recruitment  and  retention  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  other  health  care  personnel.  If  Im- 
proved salary  rates  are  not  provided  In  the 
Immediate  futtire.  The  American  Legion  la 
convinced  that  the  Veterans  Administration's 
ability  to  recruit  well  qualified  physicians, 
dentists,  and  others  wUl  be  further  Impaired 
and  that  there  will  be  an  acceleration  of 
resignations  and  conversions  to  peoii-tlme 
employment,  both  for  economic  reasons.  Ap- 
proval of  this  measure  would  extend  a  meas- 
ure of  the  recognition  to  VA  physicians  pres- 
ently enjoyed  by  those  In  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

While  the  cost  of  living  Increases  contem- 
plated In  HH.  2559,  as  amended  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  yesterday,  would  apply  to  VA 
employees  It  Is  not  of  major  significance  and 
would  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  reten- 
tion and  recruitment  of  qualified  medical 
personnel  by  the  VA's  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  as  called  for  In  8.  1711. 

Your  consideration  of  supporting  this  ur- 
gently needed  legislation  Is  appreciated  by 
The  American  Legion. 
Sincerely. 

James  M.  Wagonseujek. 

National  Commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  or  the 

United  States. 

July  29.  1975. 
From:    Donald  H.   Schwab.  Acting  Director, 
National  Legislative  Service,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  VS. 
To:  All  United  States  Senators. 
Subject:    S.   1711.  Veterans'   Administration 
Physician  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1976. 
As   you   are   aware,   the   Veterans'   Affalw 
Committee  reported  out  S.  1711  on  July  16, 
which  Is  expected  to  be  taken  up  by  the  full 
Senate  prior  to  the  August  1  recess. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  stem 
the  exodus  of  experienced  and  highly-quali- 
fied physicians  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration system,  including  those  facilities  In 
your  state,  which  now  threatens  to  reach 
crisis  proportions.  In  the  past  12  months, 
more  than  300  full-time  physicians  resigned 
due  to  Inadequate  salaries  and  two-thirds 
of  1209  physicians  offered  positions  were  not 
recruited  for  the  same  reason. 

Approval  of  this  one-year  trial  leglslatloa 
to  bring  Veterans'  Administration  physicians 
pay  in  line  with  that  of  their  counterparts 
In  other  Federal  agencies  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  continue  medical  care  second  to  none 
within  the  VA  system. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  your  favorable 
vote  for  S.  1711  Is  earnestly  solicited,  and 
with  best  wishes  and  kind  personal  regards, 
I  am 

Sincerely, 

Donald  H.  Schwab. 

Senator  Vanci  Hartke. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  VetetamT 
Affairs. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  Is  greatly 
concerned   over   the   Veterans'   Admlnlstr*- 
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tlon's  inability  to  retain  or  recruit  qualified 
physicians  for  Its  hospital  system  due  to  Its 
current  noncompetitive  salary  structure. 

There   U  an  urgent  need  for  Immediate 
relief  which  can  not  wait  for  the  final  reso- 
lution of  Federal  pay  scales.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  600.000  members  request 
your  support  of  S.  1711,  which  Is  designed 
to  temporarily  alleviate  this  critical  problem 
and  to  provide  a  study  for  Its  final  solution. 
Charles  L.  Hcber, 
National    Director    of   Legislation,    Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  hard  work,  time,  and  effort 
he  has  put  into  this  bill.  He  has  worked 
with  the  subcommittee  long  hours,  and 
It  has  been  a  very  difficult  matter.  He 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  help- 
ing the  committee  to  come  to  a  con- 
sensus. 

I  urge  support  of  this  bill.  It  Is  en- 
dorsed very  strongly  by  the  American 
Legion,  the  VFW,  and  the  DAV. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  indicated  no  objection  to  it.  The  coet 
of  this  measure  is  within  the  parameters 
submitted  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  the  committee  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator MusKn;  and  is  reflected  In  the  con- 
current resolution  adopted  by  Congress. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  ON  S.   1711 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, in  connection  with  the  debate  on 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in- 
dependent agencies  appropriation  act,  I 
spoke  in  some  detail  on  the  implications 
for  the  congressional  budget  process  of 
increased  costs  in  the  "veterans  bene- 
fits and  services"  function  of  the  Federal 
budget.  I  will  not  repeat  those  details 
today  as  we  debate  S.  1711.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Physician  Pay  Compa- 
rability Act  of  1975,  but  I  would  like  to 
summarize  those  remarks  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  as  they  consider  this 
bill. 

S.  1711  is  what  we  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee call  "spending  legislation."  It  is 
an  entitlement  bill  which  essentially 
locks  us  into  $70  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  m  fiscal  year  1976 
even  though  subsequent  appropriations 
action  is  technically  required.  I  stress 
this  point  because  legislation  of  this  type 
is  basically  a  one-shot  affair — we  can- 
not rely  on  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tions process  to  hold  spending  down. 

I  fully  understand  and  support  the 
desirability  of  pay  comparability  between 
VA  medical  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, which  this  bill  would  provide.  The 
Veterans'  Committee  alerted  us  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation  in  their  report 
to  the  Budget  Committee  last  March,  and 
the  Budget  Committee  made  provision 
for  additional  funds  In  this  function  over 
the  President's  request.  But  I  feel  ob- 
ligated to  point  out,  as  I  did  last  week, 
that  the  veterans  benefits  and  services 
function  of  the  congressional  budget  has 
already  been  oversubscribed,  because 
since  adoption  of  the  budget  resolution 
the  administration  has  increased  Its 
budget  requests  to  Congress  by  an  addi- 
tional $1.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
oulays  for  reestimates  of  mandatory  costs 
of  which  none  was  reflected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's January  budget  and  only  about 


half  was  assumed  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  targets.  The  remaining  $700 
million  was  unanticipated  and  must  be 
accommodated.  The  latest  scorekeeping 
totals  indicate  clearly  what  this  does  to 
the  veterans  targets,  even  before  taking 
account  of  additional  legislative  pro- 
posals in  this  function  that  are  now  un- 
der consideration. 

In  effect,  most  of  the  funds  available 
for  legislative  initiatives  in  this  area  have 
been  eaten  up  by  these  reestimates  of 
existing  program  requirements  over 
which  the  Congress  has  no  control. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  last 
week,  the  Congress  may  need  to  take 
another  look  at  the  budget  resolution 
targets  for  the  veterans  area  because 
of  these  executive  reestimates  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  and  such  a 
review  may  or  may  not  lead  to  a  decision 
to  change  the  targets.  On  balance,  I  plan 
to  vote  for  this  bill  because  I  believe  that 
pay  comparability  may  be  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  faced  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  retention  and  re- 
cruitment of  medical  personnel  and 
because  I  believe  we  cannot  allow  manda- 
tory reestimates  to  crowd  out  necessary 
legislation  such  as  this.  But  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  be  fully  aware  that  this  bill 
will  add  an  additional  $70  million  to  an 
already  oversubscribed  target  for  vet- 
erans benefits  and  services. 

In  closing  let  me  reiterate  the  difficulty 
we  face  when  we  receive  estimates  from 
the  administration  that  are  substantially 
understated.  While  I  recognize  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  accurate  estimates,  I 
would  point  out  that  requirements  in  the 
veterans  area  have  been  chronically 
understated  by  the  administration  for 
the  past  several  years.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  case — a  new  table  in  this  week's 
scorekeeping  report,  on  page  13,  shows 
that  for  the  budget  as  a  whole  such 
imderestimates  since  adoption  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
now  total  $1.8  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $2.7  biUlon  in  outlays.  These  figures 
are,  if  anything,  conservative.  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  the  administration — with 
all  the  analytic  capability  available  to 
it — to  do  a  better  job.  We  simply  cannot 
tolerate  the  underestimating  practices 
of  the  past  if  the  congressional  budget 
process  is  to  be  meaningful. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  S.  1711,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Physicians  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1975.  I  do  so,  however,  with  sig- 
nificant reservations  about  the  inclusion 
of  some  provisions  which  are  nonessen- 
tial to  the  purpose  of  the  bUl. 

In  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, I  voiced  my  reservations  but 
voted  to  report  S.  1711  favorably  to  the 
full  Senate  for  its  consideration.  I  want 
to  explain  why  I  adopted  this  course  of 
action. 

As  a  part  of  the  special  survey  of  VA 
hospitals  directed  by  the  President  last 
year,  a  task  force  was  appointed  to  re- 
view recruitment  and  retention  of  VA 
health  care  personnel.  Recruitment  and 
retention  of  physicians  within  the  VA 
hospital  system,  and  specifically  the 
$36,000  limitation  placed  on  the  salaries 
of  about  40  percent  of  the  physlciana, 
was  foimd  to  be  the  most  critical  prob- 


lem. While  other  personnel  problems 
were  bound  to  exist,  none  were  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  physician  recruitment 
retention  problem. 

On  May  29.  1975,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  tramsmitted  draft  leg- 
islation to  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  In  his  trans- 
mittal letter,  the  Administrator  said: 

Data  regarding  net  Income  for  physicians 
In  the  United  States  show  that,  In  solo  prac- 
tice, the  annual  median  Income  is  about 
$48,000;  for  group  practice  about  $66,000; 
strict  full-time  academic  medicine  (level 
comparable  to  VA  Chief  Grade  8  and  above) 
$48,000;  academic  geographic  full-time 
$56,000;  and  military  medicine  $44,000,  plus 
fringe  benefits,  bringing  the  total  to  about 
$48,000.  Comparing  these  Income  figures 
with  the  current  $36,000  salary  celling  im- 
posed on  VA  physicians  is  ample  explanation 
for  VA's  difficulty  In  competing  for  their 
services. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  ration- 
ale that  the  physicians  special  pay  pro- 
visions of  S.  1711  is  premised,  that  is.  Uie 
emergency  surrounding  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  VA  physicians,  and  its 
attendant  effect  on  the  quality  of  care 
in  the  VA  hospital  system. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  1711,  however, 
particularly  those  deahng  with  non- 
physician  personnel  in  section  4  of  the 
bill,  have  not  been  shown  to  be  of  a  com- 
pelling emergency  nature.  In  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee,  I 
questioned  the  advisability  of  dealing, 
piecemeal,  with  nonphyslcian  personnel 
problems  in  a  bill  designed  originally  as 
a  stopgap  to  prevent  the  loss  of  physi- 
cians from  VA  service. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  VA  has  requested  additional  special 
pay  authority,  it  did  not  request  addi- 
tional authority  to  deal  with  nonphysl- 
cian personnel  problems.  In  fact.  In  light 
of  the  current  budgetary  problems,  I 
fear  the  inclusion  of  extraneous  provi- 
sions not  dealing  with  the  physician 
recruitment-retention  problem  may 
jeopardize  the  chances  for  this  bill  to  be- 
come law. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
to  report  S.  1711  in  the  interest  of  re- 
solving the  issue  I  consider  of  paramoimt 
imp>ortance:  the  need  for  prompt  action 
to  resolve  the  critical  problem  of 
recruitment  and  retention  of  VA  physi- 
cians with  direct  patient  care  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  ready  for  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  ready  for  a  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consicleratlon  of 
the  biU  H.R.  8240.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEI|.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  Ut^. 

The  legislative  clerfc  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  8240)  to  amenil  title  38, 
Uolted  States  Code,  to  provide  epecl&l  pay 
and  Incentive  pay  for  certain  phjblci&ns  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  enlian(ce  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  sucl^  peraonnri, 
and  for  otber  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  cohsider  the 
bill  which  was  read  twice  by  tiile. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  H.R.  2840  be  amended  by 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  ilause  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  jtext  of  S. 
1711  as  amended  by  theSenale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERL  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ouestlon  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  I 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  Wme. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERl.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  itlme,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  Thri  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  t  le  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Floilda  (Mr. 
Cho-es),  the  Senator  from  ]|Usslsslppl 
(Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  Sent  tor  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  recessarlly 
ateent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll*  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  S"evenson) 
are  absent  on  o£Bclal  business, 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Senitor  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
PoNG>,  the  Senator  from  Aritona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JAvrrs),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Ser  ator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  ths  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pi  -esent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  and  the  Senator  from  HJinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  each  vote  "yeal" 

The  result  was  announced-j-yeas  79. 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[RoIlcaU  Vote  No.  876  L^.] 

TEAS— 79 

Hansen 

i.  Oary  W. 
Hari.  Philip  A. 
ike 
kell 
Hadleld 
Hathaway 
HolKngB 

Huollaston 

Huimphrey 

Inomye 

Jadiaon 

Jobiiston 


Abourezk 

Case 

Allen 

Church 

Baker 

Clark 

BarUett 

Cranston 

Bayb 

Culver 

Beall 

Curtis 

Bellmon 

Dole 

Bentsen 

Domenlcl 

Biden 

Eagleton 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Pord 

Burdick 

Oam 

Byrd.  Roberto 

Cannon 

.  Olenn 

Oravel 

Kennedy 

Moss 

Stafford 

Leahy 

Miiitkle 

Stennls 

Long 

Nelson 

Stevens 

lifagnuson 

Niinn 

Stone 

Mansfield 

Paokwood 

Symington 

Mathlas 

Pas  tore 

Talmadge 

McClure 

Proxmlre 

Thurmond 

McOovem 

Randolph 

Tiinney 

Mclntyre 

Rlblcotr 

Welcker 

Metcalf 

Roth 

WUUams 

Mondale 

Schwelker 

Young 

Montoya 

Scott.  Hugh 

Morgan 

Spar  km  an 
NAYS— fl 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Scott, 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    McClellan 

WUllam  L. 

Qrlffln 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Brock 

Ooldwater 

PeU 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Percy 

ChUes 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

McOee 

Taft 

Pong 

Pearson 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8240)  was  passed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    COOPERATIVE 
USE  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  to  me  1  minute  or  less  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  anyone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Calen- 
dar Order  338.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  865)  to  promote  more  efficient 
use  of  the  nation's  construction  resources, 
to  foster  the  preservation  of  buildings  of 
historic  or  architectural  significance,  and  to 
enhance  the  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment within  and  surrounding  Federal  office 
bxiUdlogs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  with  amendments,  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  line  6,  after  "to" 
Insert  "constructing,". 

On  page  2,  In  line  1,  after  "space"  strike 
out  "to  meet  the  office  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government"  andn  Insert  "necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  Federal  agencies". 

On  page  2,  In  line  6,  after  "historic,"  strike 
out  "or". 

On  page  2,  tn  line  6,  after  "architectural," 
Insert  "or  cultural". 

On  page  2,  In  line  7,  strike  out  "prove"  and 
Insert  "be". 

On  page  2,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "prove" 
and   Insert  "be". 

On  page  2,  In  line  18.  strike  out  "encour- 
ages" and  Insert  "encourage". 

On  page  2,  In  line  20,  after  "buildings," 
Insert  "permitting  cooperative  Improvements 
to  and  uses  of  the  area  between  the  building 
and  the  street,  so  that  such  activities". 

On  page  2,  In  line  23,  strike  out  "comple- 
menting" and  Insert  "complement". 

On  page  2,  In  line  23,  strike  out  "supple- 
menting" and  insert  "supplement". 


On  page  3,  In  line  18,  after  "1959."  insert 
"as   amended,". 

On  page  4,  In  line  12,  after  "shall"  strike 
out  "contract  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Trust  For"  and  Insert  "request  that, 
within  sixty  days,  the  Advisory  Council  on". 

On  page  4,  In  line  14,  after  "Preservation", 
strike  out  "to". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  after  "geographical", 
strike  out  "areas  which"  and  Insert  "area 
that". 

On  page  4,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "archi- 
tectural or  historical"  and  Insert  "historic, 
architectural,  or  cultural". 

On  page  4,  In  line  17,  strike  out  "which" 
and  Insert  "that". 

On  page  5,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "ground 
floor"  and  Insert  "Major  pedestrian  access 
level". 

On  page  6,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "ground 
floor". 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  in- 
sert  "on  the  major  pedestrian  access  level". 

On  page  6,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "ground 
floor"  and  Insert  "such". 

On  page  7,  In  line  3,  after  "historical," 
strike  out  "or". 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Public  Buildings  Cooperative 
Use  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  I  order  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act  and  under  any  other  authority 
with  respect  to  constructing,  operating, 
maintaining,  altering,  and  otherwise  man- 
aging or  acquiring  space  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  Federal  ageTicies  and  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator  shall — 

(1)  acquire  and  utilize  space  In  suitable 
buildings  of  historic,  architectural,  or  euj- 
tural  significance,  unless  use  of  such  space 
would  not  be  feasible  and  prudent  compared 
with  available  alternatives; 

(2)  give  preference,  after  first  complying 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  to  the 
purchase  and  use  of  space  In  other  existing 
buildings,  unless  use  of  such  space  would 
not  be  feasible  and  prudent  compared  with 
available  alternatives; 

(3)  encourage  the  location  of  commercial 
cultural,  educational,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties and  activities  within  or  near  public 
buildings; 

(4)  provide  and  maintain  space,  facllltlM, 
and  activities,  to  the  extent  practicable,  that 
encourage  public  access  to  and  stimulate 
public  pedestrian  traffic  around,  into,  and 
through  pubUc  buildings,  permitting  co- 
operative improvements  to  and  uses  of  the 
area  between  the  building  and  the  street, 
so  that  such  activities  complement  and  sup- 
plement  commercial,  cultural,  educational, 
and  recreational  resources  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  public  buildings;  and 

(6)  encourage  the  public  use  of  public 
buildings,  Including  commercial,  cultural, 
educational,  and  recreational  use  of  such 
buildings  outside  of  regular  Federal  working 
hours. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  Governors,  areawlde  agen- 
cies established  pursuant  to  title  n  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  and  title  IV  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968, 
and  chief  executive  officers  of  those  units  of 
local  government  In  each  area  served  by  an 
existing  or  proposed  public  building,  and 
shall  solicit  the  comments  of  such  other  com- 
munity leaders  and  members  of  the  general 
public  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

S«c.  3.  The  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1969, 
<M  amended,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  at  the  end  of  section  7(a) 
(3).  the  word  "buildings;"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "building,  and  designed  to  en- 
hance  the   architectural,   historical,  social. 
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cultural,  and  economical  environment  of  the 
locality;"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  section  7(a)  (4),  by  redesignating  section 
7(a)(5)  as  section  7(a)  (6),  and  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  section  7(a)  (6) : 

"(5)  whenever  a  project  proposed  In  the 
prospectus  does  not  provide  for  acquisition 
or  purchase  of  the  building  or  buildings  Iden- 
tified to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12(c),  a  statement  of  the  economic  and 
otber  Justifications  for  not  acquiring  or  pur- 
chasing such  building  or  buildings;  and"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  12(c)  and  sec- 
tion 12(d)  as  section  12(d)  and  section  12(e) , 
Inserting  the  following  new  section  12(c): 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  under- 
takes a  surrey  of  the  public  buildings  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government  within  a  geo- 
graphical area,  be  shall  request  that,  within 
■ixty  days,  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Historic 
Preservation  to  Identify  any  existing  build- 
ings within  such  geographical  area  that  are 
of  historic,  architectural,  or  cultural  Interest 
and  that  would  be  suitable,  whether  or  not  In 
need  of  repair,  alteration,  or  addition,  for 
acquisition  or  purchase  to  meet  the  public 
buildings  needs  of  the  Federal  Government.". 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  section  210(a)  (14).  and  adding  the 
following  paragraphs  following  section  210 
(a)  (15): 

"(16)  to  enter  Into  leases  of  space  on  the 
major  pedestrian  access  level  of  any  public 
building  with  persons,  firms,  or  organizations 
engaged  in  commercial,  cultural,  educational, 
or  recreational  activities.  The  Administrator 
shall  establish  a  rental  rate  for  such  leased 
space  equivalent  to  the  prevailing  commer- 
cial rate  for  comparable  space  devoted  to  a 
similar  purpose  In  the  vicinity  of  the  public 
building.  Such  leases  may  be  negotiated 
without  competitive  bids,  but  sliall  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
interest; 

"(17)  to  make  available,  on  occasion,  or 
to  lease  at  such  rates  and  on  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
deems  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  audito- 
riums, meeting  rooms,  courtyards,  rooftops, 
and  lobbies  of  public  buildings  to  persons, 
firms,  or  organizations  engaged  In  commer- 
cial, cultural,  educational,  or  recreational 
activities  that  will  not  disrupt  the  operation 
of  the  building; 

"(18)  to  deposit  Into  the  fund  established 
by  subsection  (f )  of  this  section  all  sums  re- 
ceived under  leases  or  rentals  executed  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (16)  and  (17)  of  this 
subsection; 

"(19)  to  pay  svuns  In  lieu  of  real  property 
taxes  to  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment on  any  space  leased  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (16)  or  (17)  of  this  subsection,  to 
persons,  firms,  or  organizations  otherwise 
subject  to  taxation;  and 

"(20)  to  furnish  utilities,  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  other  services  to  persons,  firms, 
or  organizations  leasing  space  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (16)  and  (17)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  services  may  be  provided  during  sind 
outside  of  regular  working  hours  of  Federal 
agencies.". 

(b)  The  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tor shall,  where  practicable,  give  priority 
in  the  assignment  of  space  on  the  major 
pedestrian  access  level  not  leased  under  the 
terms  of  subsection  (a)  (16)  or  (a)  (17)  of 
this  section  in  such  buildings  to  Federal  ac- 
tivities requiring  regular  contact  with  mem- 
bers of  the  public.  To  the  extent  such  space 
Is  unavailable,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide space  with  maximum  ease  of  access  to 
building  entrances.". 

Sec.  5.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Serrlcee. 


(2)  The  terms  "public  building"  and  Fed- 
eral agency"  bear  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959. 

(3)  The  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general  purpose  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

(4)  The  term  "historical,  architectural,  or 
ciUtural  slgnlflcance"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  buildings  listed  or  eligible  to  be 
listed  on  the  National  Register. 

(6)  The  term  "commercial  activities"  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  restaurants, 
food  stores,  craft  stores,  dry  goods  stores,  fl- 
nanclal  Institutions,  and   display  facilities. 

(6)  The  term  "cultural  activities"  Includes 
but  is  not  limited  to,  film,  dramatic,  dance 
and  musical  presentations,  fine  art  exhibits, 
studios,  and  public  meeting  places,  whether 
or  not  used  by  persons,  firms,  or  organiza- 
tions Intending  to  make  a  profit. 

(7)  The  term  "educational  activities"  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  libraries, 
schools,  laboratories,  and  lecture  and  dem- 
onstration facilities. 

(8)  The  term  "recreational  activities"  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  gymnasiums 
and  day  care  centers. 

On  page  7,  in  line  3,  after  "architectural," 
Insert  "or  cultural",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

PRESENT      BUILDINGS      CAN      BE      STKENGTHENED 
POR     VALUABLE     rUTURE     USE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  signs  of  maturity  In  the  American 
society  is  our  growing  respect  for  our 
past.  We  are  beginning  to  alter  our  no- 
tions that  change  for  Its  own  sake  Is  al- 
ways good,  that  destruction  is  always 
better  than  preservation  and  that  Gov- 
ernment must  have  closer  contact  with 
the  people  it  serves. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  the  Public 
Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act,  repre- 
sents important  policy  changes  in  the 
way  the  Federal  Government  houses  Its 
internal  activities.  It  will  encourage  the 
restoration  of  older  buildings  for  new 
uses  and  make  Federal  installations  bet- 
ter neighbors  in  the  communities  where 
they  are  located. 

There  are  many  buildings  in  all  parts 
of  our  country  that  are  old  and  in  need 
of  repair.  They  may  have  seen  better 
days,  but  their  useful  potential  Is  great. 
Often  bearing  historic  of  architectural 
significance,  these  structures  could  and 
should  be  restored  to  use.  I  know  there  is 
a  great  contribution  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  can  make  to  community  renewal. 
There  should  be  the  refurbishment  and 
use  of  good  buildings  which  can  be  useful 
now  as  In  earlier  years. 

In  my  State,  there  Is  new  Interest — 
stimulated  by  the  approaching  bicen- 
tennial— in  historic  preservation.  Many 
buildings  that  have  been  neglected  are 
now  mariced  for  new  and  productive 
lives.  "The  Federal  Government  should 
give  further  impetus  to  this  movement. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  aid  that 
effort. 

A  second  important  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation is  the  permitting  the  use  of  fed- 
erally occupied  structures  for  other  pur- 
poses. These  buildings  could  provide 
rental  space  to  other  activities  and  thus 
contribute  to  restoring  life  to  many  of 


our  Increasingly  sterile  urban  communi- 
ties. 

This  bill  also  has  some  very  practical 
benefits  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Under  its  pro- 
visions there  can  be  cost  savings  in  pro- 
viding office  space  sis  well  as  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  and  materials. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  fron  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
for  his  concern  in  this  area  and  for  his 
leadership  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  an  important  btU,  one 
that  will  have  substantial  impact  In  this 
country.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  S.  865  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Guiding  Principles  for  Federal  Archi- 
tecture, I  have  followed  the  development 
of  this  bill  carefully.  It  is  sound  legis- 
lation. When  historians  look  back  upon 
the  94th  Congress,  this  legislation  may 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
in  determining  how  we  view  our  heritage 
and  the  development  of  our  cities. 

My  colleagues  have  talked  on  the 
point  of  recycling.  This  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

But  since  another  facet  of  the  bill  also 
has  slgnlflcance,  I  want  to  talk  on  the 
opportunities  provided  in  improving  the 
area  around  existing  Federal  oflQce  build- 
ings with  a  policy  of  cooperative,  or 
mixed,  use.  The  Honorable  Nancy 
Hanks,  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  defined  the  op- 
portunity most  effectively  in  her  recent 
testimony  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee : 

Finally,  while  It  Is  not  a  primary  reason 
for  advocating  employment  In  Federal  build- 
ings, multiple  use  should  result  In  a  net 
financial  return  to  the  Federal  BiUldlng 
Fund.  8.  865  requires  that  rental  rates  be 
equivalent  to  prevailing  commercial  rates, 
which  normally  yield  a  profit  after  over- 
head, utilities  and  the  like  are  subtracted. 
At  those  rates.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  39,000 
square  feet  of  restaurant  and  retail  Epace 
In  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  head- 
quarters now  under  construction  will  com- 
mand a  gross  rental  of  $629,000  per  year. 
A  local  Washington  real  estate  developer 
Informs  me  that  commercial  rentals  vary  ac- 
cording to  different  uses  of  the  leased  space. 
Some  Institutional  users  carry  a  relatively 
high-fixed  charge,  while  many  retail  users 
pay  a  percentage  of  gross  sales  In  addition 
to  a  relatively  low-flxed  rent.  The  fort\inate 
aspect  of  this  rent  structure  Is  that  It 
amounts  to  a  buUt-in  subsidy.  By  leasing 
a  small  portion  of  space  to  a  high -rent  use, 
one  can  rent  other  space  to  achieve  an  in- 
teresting mixture  of  activities  and  still  more 
than  cover  maintenance  and  utility  expenses 
on  the  entire  space. 

She  also  pointed  out  that: 

If  the  office  and  after-hours  activities  are 
accommodated  in  the  same  structure,  how- 
ever, the  pressure  on  urban  land  and  con- 
sequently on  the  open  land  surrounding  our 
cities  Is  lessened. 

These  are  sound  reasons  for  support. 

In  his  evaluation  of  this  bill.  Chair- 
man Russell  Peterson  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  favored — 

Enriching  the  spaces  In  and  around  the 
public  buildings  by  a  design  that  encourages 
pedestrians  to  move  freely  in,  aro\ind_and 
through  the  buildings,  by  providing  co\irt- 
yards,  restaurants,  food  stores,  shops,  banks, 
theaters,  lecture  halla,  meeting  rooms,  and 
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r»cr«atton  facilities,  not  only  (or  tboM  who 
work  In  the  building  but  for  the  convenience 
imd  enrichment  of  the  general  pttbllc. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
needed.  It  is  needed  by  the  ^xpayers. 
It  is  needed  by  those  who  worfk  in  Fed- 
eral oCace  buildings.  And  it  lis  needed 
by  the  public,  who  may  use  these  fa- 
cilities. 

I  would  add  a  special  word  a  f  appreci- 
ation to  Bill  Lacy,  who  serves  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Federal  Architec- 
ture Study.  His  valued  leadership  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  these  concepts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  th4  publica- 
tion. Federal  Architecture:  JMultiple- 
Use  Pacllittes,  a  Staff  Repoix  for  the 
Federal  Architecture  Task  Force,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tqe  Record. 
as  follows :  j 

AcnviTT  AND  Interest  in  MtrL'ltFLE-UsE 
Planntno  I 

New  York  City  has  pioneered  mjultlple-use 
planning  In  a  number  of  ways.  Ii  1966  the 
state  legislatiire  established  a  pub  [Ic  author- 
ity, the  New  York  City  Educational  Con- 
struction P^ind  (ECP),  to  relieve  ja  strained 
city  capital  budget  and  to  create  |  additional 
opportunities  for  maximum  use  of  school 
sites.  The  concept  behind  ECP"  Is  point  pub- 
lic/private development  In  a  mLltlple-use 
structure.  | 

The  Fund  Is  a  self-supporting  public 
benefit  corporation  empowered  to  sell  or 
lease  for  residential  or  commerclil  develop- 
ment Its  property  or  the  air  rights  above 
the  schools  It  plans.  Besides  henlng  meet 
the  need  for  new  school  facilities  ECF  pro- 
vides the  city  with  a  source  of  re''enue  that 
would  be  lost  If  only  tax -exempt  schools 
were  buUt.  Residents  living  abo^e  schools 
In  many  BCF  projects  can  use  the  audi- 
toriums and  gymnasiums  during  nonschool 
hours. 

Alr-rlghts  developments  over  sc  lools  have 
Included  low-  and  moderate-lncoE  le  bousing 
In  Bedford  Stujrvesant  and  Harlem  and  an 
office  tower  In  mid-Manhattan.  Piojects  un- 
der construction  or  being  planne(  1  will  pro- 
duce over  8.000  units  of  alr-rlgh  a  housing 
and  more  than  a  million  square  fe  et  of  com- 
mercial space. 

ECP"s  1972  annual  report  listed,  five  com- 
pleted projects  valued  at  nearly  i  $200  mil- 
lion. 10  more  ready  to  begin  cdnstructlon 
and  seven  others  In  the  planning  process. 
The  program  generated  $600  mlUlbn  In  con- 
struction In  Its  first  six  years  of  [operation. 

New  York  City  has  been  active  In  pro- 
moting multiple-use  planning  In  other  ways. 
City  officials  have  devised  seve^  special 
zoning  districts  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
regenerating  vitality  In  neghbo^oods.  In 
moet  districts  a  develo{>er  can  secup^  a  bonxis 
In  the  form  of  an  Increased  Floor  |^rea  Ratio 
If  he  provides  certain  urban  amebltles.  Be- 
cause they  Ulustrate  government  policies 
promoting  urban  design  and  city  vitality 
from  which  the  federal  govemin^nt  might 
learn,  several  deeerre  mention-     I 

The  attractiveness  of  sites  for  office  devel- 
opment In  the  Times  Square  area  was  threat- 
ening to  deplete  one  of  New  York's  unique 
cultural  resources:  a  concentratlo*  of  legiti- 
mate theaters.  A  Special  Theater  District  en- 
compasBlng  the  Broadway/Times  Square  area 
now  grants  developers  additional  Qffice  space 
if  they  Include  theaters  at  ground  level.  In 
response,  new  office  buildings  ^ntainlng 
theaters  have  been  built. 

The  Greenwich  Street  Special  plstrlct  Is 
attempting  to  stem  the  "adverse  aide  effects 


of  concentration"  that  have  threatened  the 
quality  of  life  In  this  densely  settled  section 
of  the  city.  New  office  towers  set  amid  large 
plazas  were  providing  little  additional  retail 
space,  and  such  space  In  older  buildings  was 
being  taken  over  by  corporate  showrooms 
and  banks  that  could  pay  higher  rents.  In 
trying  to  reverse  this  trend,  the  ordinance 
requires  that  2.5  percent  of  the  total  flo<»' 
area  of  each  new  development  be  devoted  to 
activities  drawn  from  a  list  of  62  convenient 
retail  and  service  uses  geared  to  satisfying 
the  needs  of  the  district's  residents,  workers 
and  visitors. 

A  Fifth  Avenue  Special  District  Is  de- 
signed to  reverse  the  exodus  of  retail  activi- 
ties from  one  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious 
shopping  streets.  The  office  biilldlng  boom  of 
the  '608  and  '608  on  adjacent  avenues  began 
to  spread  to  Fifth  Avenue,  causing  several 
major  stores  to  close  and  a  number  of  "dead" 
uses  to  move  In.  (Banks,  for  example,  trebled 
from  10  to  over  30.)  These  Institutional  ac- 
tivities could  outbid  any  competitors  for 
groimd-floor  rental  space. 

The  Special  District  regulations  require  a 
set  amount  of  retail  space  In  new  develop- 
ments and  continuous  retail  frontage  along 
Fifth  Avenue.  Incentives  encoxorage  the  lo- 
cation of  banks  and  ticket  offices  only  on 
the  second  floor  of  retail  activity.  Additional 
retail  space,  through-block  pedestrian  con- 
courses, landscaping  and  residential  uses  net 
the  developer  further  bonuses  In  the  Floor 
Area  Ratio. 

Oljrmpic  Towers,  one  of  the  first  buildings 
to  be  developed  under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Spe- 
cial District,  will  Include  two  floors  of  retail 
activities  and  several  office  floors  capped  by 
over  20  stories  of  apartments.  The  developer 
has  also  agreed  to  provide  a  mldblock  shop- 
ping arcade  behind  the  tower  and  a  small 
plaza  to  set  off  an  adjacent  historic  land- 
mark building. 

New  York  planners  have  also  devised  a 
set  of  amendments  to  the  existing  zoning 
ordinance  to  make  it  more  feasible  to  de- 
velop multiple-use  buildings  that  are  allowed 
under  existing  zoning  regulations  but  are 
economically  unattractive  to  developers.  At 
the  heart  of  these  revisions  is  the  desire  to 
create  a  more  active  downtown  area,  to  make 
streets  safer  and  to  enhance  the  potential 
of  downtown  for  office  development. 

Interest  In  multiple-use  facilities  has  sur- 
faced in  other  cities.  In  Minneapolis  the  new 
multiple-use  IDS  Center  combines  offices,  re- 
tail stores,  a  hotel,  restaurants,  parking,  roof- 
top activities  and  interior  public  spaces  In 
a  four-bulldlng  complex  tied  closely  to  the 
city's  other  Important  urban  design  projects : 
Nicollet  Mall  and  the  pedestrian  skywalk 
system.  Similar  projects  have  been  built  or 
are  under  way  in  Atlanta,  Houston  and  even 
much  smaller  communities  as  Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  as 
a  general  urban  design  policy,  requires  office 
developments  In  urban  renewal  areas  to  in- 
clude retail  activities  at  pedestrian  levels. 
When  acting  as  the  city  planning  department 
(BRA  Is  In  a  unique  position  of  serving  the 
city  as  both  redevelopment  agency  and  plan- 
ning agency).  It  encourages  the  same  treat- 
ment at  ground  level  on  other  projects.  BRA 
Director  Robert  Kenney  has  written: 

"The  objectives  of  this  policy  are  to  main- 
tain continuous  and  active  use  of  areas 
which  might  otherwise  be  dead,  to  locate 
services,  such  as  retail  shops,  in  areas  of  the 
maximum  concentration  of  people  and  to 
maintain  and  enhance  Boston's  reputation 
for  livabUlty.  .  .  .  Federal  office  buildings.  In 
particular,  by  virtue  of  their  significance  In 
the  city,  could  act  as  excellent  examples  and 
catalysts  to  this  poUcy  and  present  a  greater 
opportunity  for  Innovation  than  the  con- 
ventional private  office  development." 

In  Chicago,  the  Commissioner  of  the  De- 


partment of  Development  and  Planning  im> 
successfully  protested  the  site  chosen  for  a 
Federal  Social  Security  Administration  Pay- 
ment  Center.  The  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  the  SSA  project  stated  that 
the  city  preferred  for  that  site  a  multiple- 
use  development  with  a  strong  residential 
character.  The  best  use  of  the  property  was 
considered  to  be  an  office/residential  struc- 
ture that  would  yield  the  city  a  high  tax  re- 
tvm.  Nonetheless,  the  site  will  be  used  for 
the  payment  center. 

Retdtino  the  Argttments  Against  Multiplk- 
UsE  Federal  BT7iu>rNCS 
Some  arg\mients  against  multiple-use  fed- 
eral buildings  have  recurred  in  our  Inter- 
views with  federal  officials.  We  believe  that 
most  of  these  can  be  refuted: 

1.  Because  the  government's  appetite  for 
space  cannot  be  satisfied,  leasing  govern- 
ment-built space  to  private  retailers  would 
not  be  desirable.  Agency  demand  for  ground- 
floor  space  makes  it  particularly  impractical 
to  consider  outleaslng  this  area  to  commer- 
cial uses.  Moreover,  overbuilding  to  provide 
space  for  multiple-use  objectives  would  be 
opposed  by  congressional  committees. 

Arguments  about  efficiency  and  congres- 
sional resistance  can  mask  a  deeper  lack  of 
Interest  in  government-community  r^atlons. 
Passport  offices,  social  security  payment 
centers.  Internal  Revenue  Service  offices  and 
other  federal  activities  that  Involve  signifi- 
cant public  contact  properly  belong  on  the 
street  level.  These  are  often  welcome  addi- 
tions and  generate  high  pedestrian  traffic.  In 
addition  government  book  stores,  map  stores, 
postal  stations,  blind  stands,  minority  enter- 
prises, government  exhibits  and  cafeterias 
could  be  located  to  attract  community  use. 
Yet,  In  our  visits  to  many  federal  buildings 
In  Lo6  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia, 
Fort  Worth,  Dallas  and  Chicago  we  noted 
the  absence  of  activity — commercial  or  fed- 
eral— on  the  ground  level.  Information  desks, 
security  desks  and  elevators  were  situated 
In  otherwise  vast,  empty  lobbies. 

The  Judgment  about  providing  multiple- 
use  space  must  be  made  In  the  context  of 
community  benefits.  The  programing  stage 
Is  the  appropriate  time  to  consider  the  pro- 
vision of  space  for  leasing  to  private  retailers. 
Proposals  made  by  GSA  In  consultation  with 
local  officials  should  be  Included  in  the  proj- 
ect prospectus  submitted  to  OMB  and  to  the 
congressional  committee  for  approval.  The 
costs  of  this  space  can  be  covered  by  rent 
payments  to  the  Federal  Building  Fund. 

2.  Security  must  be  considered.  Assault, 
vandalism,  theft  and  even  homicide  are  not 
unknown  In  and  around  federal  buildings. 
There  Is  also  the  ever-present  threat  of 
bombs  and  demonstrations.  If  some  areas  of 
federal  buildings  are  open  to  the  public, 
acces!«  to  the  entire  building  may  be  hard 
to  control.  Multiple-use  ground  floors  and 
rooftops  would  aggravate  an  already  serious 
security  problem.  And  multiple-use  activities 
would  cost  more  for  security  forces  and  in- 
surance to  protect  the  government  against 
llabUlty. 

Other  considerations  must  be  balanced 
against  the  need  for  security.  The  need  to 
maintain  an  open,  freely  accessible,  receptive 
government  bureaucracy  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. The  visual  and  physical  isolation 
of  federal  employees  and  operations  hardly 
encourages  open  exchange  and  public  con- 
fidence. 

Assault,  vandalism,  theft  and  even  homi- 
cide also  occur  in  and  around  private  build- 
ings. Government  seciu"lty  claims  must  be 
continually  tested  against  reality.  A  signifi- 
cant buildup  In  guard  forces  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  took  place  diu-ing 
the  student  demonstrations  of  1967-1969. 
Despite  the  fact  that  protest  activities  have 
now  subsided  and  vandalism  of  government 
buildings  Is  no  greater  than  In  the  general 
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community  a  proportionate  decrease  In  GSA 
building  guards  has  not  occurred. 

The  question  is  not  multiple  uses  vs.  se- 
curity. Evidence  suggests  that  personal  safety 
and  feelings  of  security  are  related  to  the 
presence  of  activities  that  attract  people  and 
generate  pedestrian  traffic.  Federal  buildings 
with  bricked-up  ground  floors  may  actually 
aggravate  the  problem  of  street  safety. 
"Housing  Quality,"  a  New  York  City  program 
for  zoning  reform,  awards  bonus  points  for 
lobbies,  elevator  waiting  areas  and  mailrooms 
that  are  visible  from  the  street.  Maximum 
secvirlty  would  seem  to  dictate  a  design  that 
encompasses  large  sections  of  transparent 
walls  with  activities  on  the  other  side.  In 
other  words,  federal  buildings  with  multiple- 
use  ground  floors. 

Some  agencies,  such  as  the  CIA,  FBI  and 
AEG,  obviously  require  extra  security.  This 
can  be  achieved  through  such  means  as  sep- 
arate entrances,  separate  elevator  banks,  ele- 
vators that  require  a  special  card  or  key  to 
gain  entry  to  a  particular  floor,  or  elevators 
programmed  not  to  stop  at  speclflc  floc«3 
after  hours.  These  techniques  can  also  be 
used  to  keep  Intruders  out  of  sensitive  areas. 
The  Pentagon,  with  highly  classified  areas, 
still  maintains  an  extensive  retail  concourse. 
Only  persons  with  passes  or  clearance  are 
adniitted  to  office  wings.  Higher  security 
costs  for  public  use  could  be  reflected  In  the 
rents  paid  by  agencies  and  other  building 
users. 

3.  To  achieve  the  desired  mixture  of  activ- 
ities, particularly  retail,  the  government 
should  rely  on  leasing  privately  developed 
space.  Because  ground-floor  rents  are  higher 
In  urban  areas,  only  space  above  is  leased 
(with  the  exception  of  space  for  federal 
fimctions  that  Involve  signiflcant  public 
contact).  Crystal  City,  Va..  across  the  Poto- 
mac from  Washington.  D.C..  Is  an  example 
Ci.  leased  federal  space  integrated  Into  a 
large  development  with  retail,  entertainment, 
office  and  residential  activities  In  close  prox- 
imity. 

Most  modern  speculative  commercial  office 
structiures  are  no  more  sensitive  to  urban 
design,  pedestrian -oriented  environments 
and  street  vitality  than  existing  federally 
owned  biilldlngs.  Banks,  travel  and  ticket 
agencies,  and  other  "dead''  uses  tend  to  dom- 
inate the  ground  floors. 

For  the  most  part,  they  serve  only  the  day- 
time business  population.  Few  commercial 
developments  contain  a  full  range  of  mul- 
tiple uses:  residential,  entertainment,  recre- 
ational and  others.  By  leasing  to  achieve 
multiple-use  objectives,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  passing  up  the  opportunity  to  assume 
leadership  in  this  area  of  urban  design. 

If,  for  economic  reasons,  leasing  Is  to  be 
used,  appropriate  safeguards  need  to  be  set 
up  so  that  the  government's  leasing  power 
rewards  private  developers  for  incorporating 
urban  design  amenities.  This  change  covild 
be  Included  In  a  general  executive  order  on 
urban  design  and  multiple  uses. 

4.  Many  downtowns  are  not  pedestrian- 
oriented;  circulation  Is  primarily  by  automo- 
bile. A  federal  building  with  ground  floor 
retail  space  could  hardly  encourago  pedes- 
trian activity  In  this  kind  of  envlronmeht. 

Pew  would  argue  that  multiple-use  federal 
buildings  are  appropriate  In  every  situation. 
But,  we  have  learned  that  many  communi- 
ties do  have  downtown  plans  designed  to  re- 
shape neighborhoods  and  areas  into  pedes- 
trian-oriented enclaves.  Such  cities  as  San 
Diego,  Cincinnati  and  Kansas  City  are  ex- 
periencing a  growing  movement  toward  In- 
clty  living.  These  efforts  should  be  encour- 
aged by  a  federal  policy  that  Includes  mul- 
tiple-use federal  buildings. 

Moreover,  even  some  federal  buildings  sit- 
uated In  outlying  areas  accessible  only  by 
automobile  can  benefit  from  some  multiple- 
use  development.  One  individual  working  for 
the  Deptartment  of  Defense  Concessions  Com- 


mittee suggested  that  retail  uses  like  those 
in  the  Pentagon  are  entirely  appropriate 
where  building  employees  find  It  difficult  to 
reach  shopping  areas  during  the  noontime 
break.  Similar  access  problems  also  occur  for 
isolated  in-town  enclaves  like  the  govern- 
ment complex  In  Southwest  Washington,  D.C. 

6.  The  Supreme  Court  has  niled  that  all 
federally  owned  facilities  are  tax  exempt. 
Thus,  retail  uses  In  federal  buildings  do  not 
pay  real  property  taxes  that  would  ordinarily 
flow  to  the  Jurisdictions  In  which  they  are 
situated.  This  Introduces  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  and  deprives  the  Jurisdictions 
of  much-needed  tax  revenue. 

Precedents  exist  for  payments-ln-Ueu-of 
reaJ  property  taxes.  Legislation  allows  local 
housing  authorities  to  make  such  payments 
to  communities  for  public  housing  projects 
(Housl.g  Act  1937,  10(h)).  Other  legislation 
allows  the  GSA  Administrator  to  make  pay- 
ments-ln-lleu-of  taxes  on  real  property  de- 
clared surplus  by  government  corporations 
(40  use  490) .  Legislation  would  probably  be 
needed  to  authorize  payment  to  local  govern- 
ments and  school  districts  of  an  amount 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  paid  If  the 
building  were  privately  owned.  These  pay- 
ments could  be  Included  In  a  concession's 
rent. 

6.  The  administrative  burden  of  plan- 
ning, designing  and  operating  multiple-use 
federal  buildings  would  be  formidable.  New 
regulations  would  have  to  establish  rents 
and  procedures  for  making  payments-ln- 
lieu  of  property  taxes,  leasing  space,  secur- 
ing community  approved  of  plans  and  so 
on.  Extensive  monitoring  would  be  needed 
to  Insure  that  the  multiple-use  objectives 
were  being  met. 

Administrative  burdens  and  difficulties  In 
drawing  guidelines  are  not  reasons  enough 
to  dismiss  the  concept  of  multiple  uses. 
Other  government  programs  have  over- 
come such  hurdles.  In  each  case,  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  have  decided  that 
the  benefits  have  been  well  worth  the  diffi- 
culties In  Implementing  the  program. 

Developing  guidelines  to  achieve  publicly 
deflned  objectives  has  precedent  in  the  fed- 
eral government  and  at  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  National  Park  Service  and 
Forest  Service  have  concession  programs  for 
leasing  public  lands  or  facilities  to  private 
entrepreneurs.  The  objective,  which  would 
not  be  met  if  left  to  the  private  sector 
alone.  Is  to  provide  accommodations  for  the 
visiting  public.  The  NFS  selection  proce- 
dures can  emphasize  such  noneconomlc  con- 
siderations as  quality  of  service  and  past 
experience  because  NPS  has  been  exempted 
from  standard  requirements  for  competi- 
tive bidding.  Because  of  their  Impact  on 
community  development,  multiple-use  fed- 
eral buildings  could  be  given  similar  treat- 
ment. 

Another  option  Is  that  used  in  New  York 
City's  special  zoning  districts,  where  devel- 
opers can  gain  bonuses  by  selecting  from 
lists  of  approved  retail  uses.  The  federal 
govenunent  could  consider  similar  regula- 
tory provisions,  with  competitive  bidding 
procedures  determining  the  lessee. 

7.  It  Is  questionable  whether  the  federal 
government  should  engage  in  real  estate  leas- 
ing In  competition  with  private  enterprise. 
Opposition  from  local  development,  real  es- 
tate and  other  toterests  would  be  signiflcant 
In  communities  where  multiple-use  federal 
buildings  were  proposed. 

In  larger  cities  the  amount  of  federal  space 
to  be  leased  would  be  minuscule  compared 
to  existing  private  space.  Opposition  would 
seem  highly  unlikely.  In  smaller  conomu- 
nltles,  more  opposition  Is  possible.  But  if 
public  objectives  are  Identified,  decision- 
makers can  and  should  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  to  strike  a  balance.  The  decision  to 
Include  multiple  uses  should  be  made  in 
consultation    with    local    governing    bodies 


that  are  responsible  not  only  to  local  de- 
velopers and  real  estate  Interests,  but  to  the 
public  at  large. 

For  multiple-use  federal  buildings,  the 
Issue  Is  not  the  propriety  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment competing  with  the  private  sector 
per  se.  Rather,  It  is  the  desirability  of  using 
public  intervention  In  the  market  system  to 
pursue  urban  design  objectives  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

The  Impact  of  the  federal  government — 
through  legislation,  regulation,  taxation — 
is  already  felt  In  virtually  every  sector  of 
our  economy.  When  it  Is  Justified  as  being 
In  the  public  Interest,  the  federal  govern- 
ment competes  with  private  enterprise  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  Timber  sales  and  offshore  oU 
leases  are  only  two  examples.  The  signifi- 
cant public  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
multiple-use  federal  buildings  are  ample 
Justification  for  the  relatively  minor  federal 
Intervention  In  the  market  economy  that 
would  be  required. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  my  strong  endorsement  for  S. 
865.  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 
When  it  is  Implemented,  this  bill  should 
produce  real  cost  saving  to  the  Gtovem- 
ment,  while  providing  more  jobs,  better 
use  of  energy,  new  urban  vitality,  and 
greater  neighborhood  continuity. 

This  Is  legislation  to  recycle  some  of 
our  heritage,  whether  it  is  a  grand  old 
office  structure  designed  by  Louis  Sulli- 
van, or  an  old,  well  constructed — and 
thoroughly  undistinguished — warehouse 
that  can  be  converted  into  necessary  of- 
fice space. 

The  use  of  such  buildings  may  return 
a  greater  sense  of  proportion  and  con- 
tact to  the  Government.  The  rarifled  air 
of  a  15th  or  20th  floor  office  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  operations  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. We  do  not  need  skyscrapers 
to  house  every  Federal  agency.  A  lower 
physical  profile  may  prove  wise  for 
everyone. 

In  Its  testimony  to  our  Subcommittee 
on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  made  this  obser- 
vation: 

The  Institute  advocates  the  preservation 
of  sound  structures  In  active  use  whenever 
possible.  Museums  and  museum  villages 
have  a  legitimate  and  proper  role  In  our 
society,  but  the  b\ilk  of  architectural  pres- 
ervation in  the  United  States  should  consist 
of  buildings  which  continue  to  fulfill  the 
daily  needs  of  our  communities.  Ghlradelli 
Square  In  San  Francisco  Is  perhaps  the  best 
known  example  of  adaptive-use  in  the 
United  States,  yet  preservatlon-ln-use  has 
been  practiced  both  publicly  and  privately 
for  many  years.  European  cities  and  towns 
offer  countless  examples  of  historic  preser- 
vation through  active-use.  The  acti  re-use 
concept  shoxild  be  a  first  priority  for  ob- 
taining federal  working  space  rather  than 
Just  an  occasional  alternative.  S.  866  would 
give  preservatlon-ln-use,  adaptive-use,  and 
multiple-use  the  consideration  they  deserve. 

The  utilization  of  building  materials 
which  have  sJready  been  manufactured  and 
installed  in  existing  structures  produces  an 
obvious  savings  In  materials,  manufacturing, 
and  construction  energy.  Many  buildings  of 
stone  and  brick  masonry  constructed  gener- 
ations ago  are  often  more  durable  and  of 
considerably  better  quality  than  that  which 
we  can  afford  to  build  today.  Buildings 
which  represent  a  leas  extravagant  techno- 
logical age,  with  reasonable  proportions  of 
windows  to  solid  walls,  have  demonstrated 
their  economic  soundness  in  terms  of  heat- 
ing and  cooling  costs.  A  single  thickness  of 
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glass  In  a  modem  building  allows  twenty 
tlmea  as  much  heat  to  be  lo>t  from  the 
building  than  an  Insulated  omaonry  wall. 
Even  with  Insulated  glass, '  the  I  ratio  U  ten 
to  one.  I 
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Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  gcx^d  bill.  It  Is 
a  wise  approach.  I  favor  It  strongly.  To 
give  my  colleagues  a  fuller  Understand- 
ing of  the  opportunities  of  tfcils  legisla- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consenit  that  por- 
tions of  a  staff  report  on  adaptive-use 
facilities  for  the  Federal  Architecture 
Task  Force  be  printed  in  th#  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  Iji  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUows: 

Adapttw  Use — New  Opporti  jnitixs 
Ever  since  the  first  Peking  man  trans- 
formed a  damp  and  dismal  cave  Into  a  hab- 
itable dwelling  more  than  400,(KO  years  ago, 
humans  have  been  adapting  existing  spaces 
to  meet  changing  needs.  With  U  e  advent  of 
Christianity,  hUltop  structures  pouslng  pa- 
gan oracles  became  wayside  ch^els.  In  re- 
cent times,  European  chateaus  hnd  palaces 
have  been  turned  Into  museums  shops,  and 
government  offices. 

In  the  United  States,  what  once  seemed 
an  endless  supply  of  land  anc  other  re- 
sources discouraged  any  sustalred  Interest 
In  adapting  old  but  sound  structures  for 
contemporary  needs.  Conscious  application 
Of  this  technique  was  limited  tc  a  handful 
of  architects  and  declslonmalcerg ,  to  admir- 
ers of  aging  architectural  gems,  and  to  the 
poor,  who  adapted  from  necesslt] .  Since  the 
late  1960's,  however,  economic  and  social 
forces  have  made  adaptive  use'  of  existing 
structures  an  Increasingly  promising  alter- 
native to  new  construction. 

A  recognition  of  the  need  for  conservation 
of  all  resources,  especially  energy  and  mate- 
rials, has  generated  widespread  Interest  In 
adaptive  use  In  the  press  and  among  design 
professionals,  academician--,  public  officials, 
and  the  public.  Architectural  Journals  de- 
vote entire  issues  to  building  relabllitatlon 
and  conservation.  In  a  recent  magazine  ad- 
vertisement, the  American  Intsltute  of  Ar- 
chitects describes  adaptive  use  as  "the  most 
promising  trend  in  modem  architecture." 
The  1975  legislative  program  o(  the  New 
York  AIA  chapter  recommends  that  priority 
be  placed  on  the  use  of  older  btiUdlngs  to 
meet  the  space  needs  of  state  government. 
Ualversltles  offer  conferences,  courses,  and 
degree  programs  in  adaptive  use.    I 

The  grant  programs  of  the  NaJtlonal  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  also  refleci  this  new 
attention.  In  a  recent  program  atininlstered 
by  the  Architecture  and  Envlronn  ental  Arts 
Division  almost  70  percent  of  the  applica- 
tions were  related  to  conservation  or  adap- 
tive use. 

Rational  growth  rates  and  comr  lunity  de- 
velopment patterns  that  save  lanl  and  en- 
ergy now  claim  as  much  attention  from 
many  environmental  activists  as  threats  to 
wetlands  and  endangered  species.  The  equa- 
tion of  newness  with  progress  1 9  Increas- 
ingly coming  under  challenge. 

Popular  recognition  of  the  neel  to  con- 
serve existing  facilities  Is  evident  in  citi- 
zen protests  over  zoning  decis  ons  that 
threaten  valued  architectural  resources  and 
In  endorsements  of  public  policle#  that  en- 
courage rehabUltatlon.  Voters  in  Baltimore, 
for  Instance,  approved  three  separate  bond 
Issues  for  a  variety  of  city-sponsored  adap- 
tive-use projects.  At  the  annual  ojngress  of 


»The  term,  "adaptive  use,"  Is  ^PPUed  in 
this  paper  to  any  modification  of  a  )racUlty  to 
make  it  suitable  for  current  needs.  This  may 
include,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  the  adaptation 
of  architecturally  or  historically  ^nlficant 
buUdlngs.  ^^ 


the  National  League  of  Cities,  mayors  repre- 
senting cities  of  all  sizes  endorsed  a  broad 
policy  goal  and  thirty-one  specific  resolu- 
tions aimed  at  the  conservation  of  existing 
urban  resources. 

The  growing  enthusiasm  for  the  reuse  of 
older  buildings,  according  to  Architectural 
Record  Editor  Walter  Wagner,  "amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  In  attitude." 
Urban  planner  Kevin  Lynch  observes  that 
"the  resistance  to  the  loss  of  historical  en- 
vironment is  today  becoming  more  deter- 
mined as  affluence  Increases  and  physical 
change  Itself  is  more  rapid.  And  no  wonder, 
since  the  past  Is  known,  familiar,  a  posses- 
sion In  which  we  may  feel  secure."  The  sense 
of  place  and  continuity  suggested  by  older 
buUdings  has  special  appeal  in  a  society 
where  one  in  five  Americans  changes  his 
residence  each  year. 

Another  kind  of  evidence  of  the  disen- 
chantment with  ever-larger-and-hlgher-and- 
newer  buildings  can  be  found  In  the  fre- 
quency with  which  film-makers  use  the  mod- 
em building  as  an  easily  understood  symbol 
of  the  alienation,  isolation,  and  malaise  of 
modern  civilization. 

It  Is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  cur- 
rent enthusiasm  for  adaptive  use  would  have 
been  as  strong  without  the  economic  pres- 
sures of  recent  years.  Fueled  by  inflation  and 
scarcity  in  energy  and  materials,  construc- 
tion costs  rose  9.7%  In  the  last  year  alone, 
compared  with  an  average  annual  Increase 
of  around  4%    during  the  early  sixties.  A 
shortage  of  lending  dollars  for  new  construc- 
tion, unprecedented  In  this  country  in  re- 
cent  memory,   provides    additional    encour- 
agement for  small-scale  remodeling,  renovat- 
ing,  converting,   or   adapting.   At   the   same 
time,  developers  and  other  businessmen  are 
recognizing  that  refurbished  older  buildings 
attract  office  and  retail  tenants,  lure  shop- 
pers and  diners,  and  increase  tourism  and 
economic  vitality  for  entire  neighborhoods. 
In  the  public  sector,   state,  county    and 
local  governmental  units  surpass  their  Fed- 
eral counterparts  in  applying  adaptive-use 
techniques.  State  reuse  projects  range  from 
individual  structures  and  building  clusters 
to  neighborhoods  and  entire  communities 
They  include  the  following: 

"Based  on  alternative  feasibility  studies- 
one  for  new  construction,  one  for  reuse— the 
New  Hampshire  State  legislature,  acting  ex- 
traordinarily as  its  own  planning  and  con- 
struction agency,  decided  to  adapt  Concord's 
Old  Post  Office  building  (1884)  for  offices 
for  legislators.  According  to  project  archi- 
tects, the  adaptation  will  cost  the  State 
around  $4  million,  compared  with  $10  mil- 
lion for  a  new  building  providing  comparable 
square  footage.  The  renovated  French  Ren- 
aissance structure  is  scheduled  to  reopen  In 
August.  1975. 

"Ever  since  the  Vermont  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  relocated  in  1921  in  the  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  building  (1891)  In 
Montpeller,  the  State  has  placed  priority  on 
the  use  of  older  buildings  to  meet  its  space 
needs.  In  1953  the  State  acquired  the  nearby 
Vermont  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
buUding  (1870)  to  provide  a  new  home,  first 
for  the  State's  Tax  Department,  and  later 
for  Its  Department  of  Personnel.  These  three- 
to-flve-story  buildings,  as  well  as  the  re- 
cently restored  State  Capitol  (1836  and  1859) 
and  the  reconstructed  Pavilion  Buildlntr 
(originally  built  In  1876),  are  key  elements 
of  the  Vermont  Capital  Complex. 

"In  St.  Louis,  Alder  and  Sullivan's  Waln- 
wrlght  Building  (1890-91).  threatened  with 
demoUtlon  for  years,  wUl  provide  new  office 
space  for  the  State  of  Missouri.  Picking  up 
an  option  on  the  buUdlng  held  since  1973  by 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
the  State  sponsored  a  national  design  com- 
petition for  the  facility.  The  winning  design 
combines  the  renovated  Walnwrlght  building 
with  a  compatible  new  L-sh^>ed  buUdlng  to 


achieve  a  total  of  200,000  square  feet  of  space 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  (8.6  million.  Comple- 
tion is  scheduled  for  1876. 

"The  State  University  of  New  York 
(S.UJJ.Y.)  recently  began  work  on  the 
adaptation  of  Albany's  Plemlsh-Oothlc-style 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Building  (1917)  and 
the  nearby  Itallanate  Old  Post  Office  and 
Federal  BuUdlng  (1876).  The  converted 
buUdlngs  wlU  house  S.U.N.Y.  central  admin- 
Istratlve  offices,  an  assembly  hall,  galleries 
and  facllitlea  for  computer  operations. 

"At  the  suggestion  of  Historic  Hawaii.  Inc. 
the  University  of  Hawaii  law  school  and  the 
state  court  system  are  currently  looking  into 
the  poaslbillty  of  using  a  brewery  in  Honolu- 
lu's Capital  Historic  District  to  meet  their 
needs  for  additional  space." 
Some  county-sponsored  Initiatives: 
"In  Buffalo.  New  York.  Erie  County  is  con- 
sidering the  reuse  of  portions  of  the  Roman- 
esque Revival  Old  Post  Office  for  community 
college  administrative  offices  and  classrooms 
The  remainder  of  the  buUdtog  would  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  cultural,  commercial,  and 
community  purposes. 

"In  Ithaca.  New  York,  a  decision  to  reno- 
vate Tompkins  County's  courthouse  to  pro- 
vide coimty  offices  and  hearing  rooms  ended 
a  controversy  over  the  future  of  that  under- 
used stmcture.  The  planned  reuse  Is  com- 
patible with  civic  efforts  to  preserve  DeWltt 
Park,  anchored  on  the  north  side  by  the  121- 
year-old  courthouse. 

"Belknap  MUls  (1823)  In  Laconia.  New 
Hampshire,  Is  undergoing  conversion  to 
house  social  service  functions,  exhibit  space 
and  Bicentennial  activities." 

In  small  towns  and  major  cities,  adaptive 
use  is  viewed  as  a  method  of  accomplishUig 
community  objectives  whUe  meeting  space 

"Using  $3.7  million  In  revenue  sharing 
dollars  and  a  variety  of  other  Federal  funds 
the  city  of  Ventura,  California,  recently 
bought  and  converted  a  Roman  Doric  court- 
house (1912)  for  use  as  city  offices  and  com- 
munity meeting  space. 

"To  provide  space  for  social  service  offices 
with  heavy  walk-In  traffic,  the  city  of  Balti- 
more bought  and  renovated  a  warehouse  sev- 
eral years  ago,  which  now  serves  as  the  Kirk 
Multipurpose  Center. 

"After  public  outcry  by  neighboring  Green- 
wich VUlage  residents,  the  whimsical  Vic- 
torian Gothic  Jefferson  Market  Courthouse 
(1876)  was  saved  and  subsequently  adapted 
for  use  as  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

"As  part  of  an  extensive  downtown  con- 
servation program,  the  city  of  Louisville 
Kentucky,  is  recycling  the  15-story  Brown 
Hotel  and  an  adjacent  office  buUdlng  to  pro- 
vide a  1600-seat  theater.  300.000  square  feet 
of  space  for  an  alternative  school,  and  the 
central  offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  at 
a  cost  of  $3  million  for  acquisition  and  $2 
million  for  renovation.  Businesses  and  cul- 
tural organizations  wUl  lease  space  In  the 
complex. 

"Besides  adapting  existing  school  facilities 
for  changing  needs,  public  school  officials 
throughout  the  nation  are  reusing  'found 
space'  in  churches,  warehouses  and  super- 
markets. The  nonprofit  Educational  Facili- 
ties Laboratories  In  New  York  provides  as- 
sistance for  many  of  these  adaptations." 

In  Boston,  adaptive  use  is  being  carried 
out  on  a  scale  not  found  elsewhere: 

"In  the  late  Sixties,  changing  public  tastes 
a  businessman/developer,  and  two  architects 
transformed  what  was  once  called  'a  lunatic 
pile  of  buildings:  a  great  grim,  resolutely 
ugly  dust-catcher'  Into  a  lively,  profitable, 
and  appealing  home  for  a  blend  of  restaurant, 
banking,  and  office  tenants.  Built  In  1862- 
1865.  Old  City  Hall  now  offers  handsome 
space  at  rates  competitive  with  ftr^-class 
downtown  Boston  high-rise  office  buildings. 
It  attracts  quality  tenants  with  ease. 
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"Other  aging  commercial  structures  in  the 
city's  central  business  district,  such  as  the 
Flour  and  Grain  Exchange  (1890-92).  have 
been  upgraded  for  continued  use.  The  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  is  devising  an  eval- 
uation scheme  for  older  downtown  buildings 
on  the  basis  of  historical,  architectural,  and 
visual  quality,  and  a  system  of  Incentives  for 
their  reuse. 

"Public  and  private  efforts  to  reclaim  the 
city's  waterfront  rely  heavUy  on  adaptive 
use.  The  conversion  of  abandoned  granite 
warehouses  has  provided  space  for  a  range  ol 
flourishing  restaurants  as  weU  as  apartments 
occupied  by  high-income  Individuals  desiring 
to  live  close  to  their  downtown  offices. 
Faneull  Hall  Markets,  which  was  the  Nation's 
first  urban  renewal  effort  In  the  1820's,  is  be- 
ing renovated  by  the  city  and  a  private  devel- 
oper to  serve  as  a  pedestrian  complex  of  stores 
and  eating  places  linking  the  waterfront  with 
Government  Center  and  downtown  Boston. 
Finally,  the  Boston  Public  Facilities  Commis- 
sion is  overseeing  the  conversion  of  a  19th 
century  coal  storage  facility  into  the  station 
for  fire  and  police  boats  patrolling  Boston 
Harbor. 

"In  two  residential  neighborhoods — South 
End  and  Back  Bay — adaptive  use  is  the  key  In 
efforts  to  create  a  more  livable  center-city 
environment.  The  widely  publicized  adapta- 
tion of  the  South  End's  Chlckerlng  Piano 
Factory,  financed  by  the  Massachusetts  Hous- 
ing Finance  Agency,  provides  174  living/ work- 
ing spaces  for  artists  and  craftspeople  and, 
through  galleries  and  rehearsal  space,  now 
constitutes  a  resource  to  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  Back  Bay,  an  area  witnessing 
considerable  rehabilitation  activity  by  home- 
owners committed  to  center  city  living,  the 
Vendome  Hotel  (1871)  offers  condominiums 
and  rental  uiUts  along  with  an  Interior  ar- 
cade of  interesting  shops." 

In  Ottawa,  the  Canadian  government  Is 
restoring  biUldings  along  the  city's  "Mile  of 
History"  and  using  several  of  the  reclaimed 
structures  for  government  offices.  For 
example : 

"The  old  LaSalle  Academy  and  Bishops 
Palace,  with  a  new  addition  attached,  will 
become  the  headquarters  of  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  at  a  cost  of  about  $8.2 
million." 

As  this  brief  review  of  successes  demon- 
strates, merchants  and  homeowners,  com- 
muters and  tourists  share  the  community 
benefits  of  adaptive  use.  Yet  roadblocks  still 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  reuse  of  many  older 
buildings.  The  pressure  of  escalating  zoning 
allowances  threatens  structures  of  historic 
significance  and  acbltectural  distinction. 
Buildings  offering  savings  in  energy,  mate- 
rials, and  dollars  If  properly  adapted,  are 
stUl  bypassed  In  favor  of  new  construction, 
which  may  appear  to  offer  more  In  the  way 
of  Image,  status,  and  sjrmboUc  value. 

The  Nation's  single  largest  client  for  the 
design  of  the  built  environment,  the  Federal 
government,  has  largely  overlooked  the  ad- 
vantages of  adaptive  use.  Thus  a  special 
opportunity  for  the  productive  reuse  of  old 
buildings   has   been   neglected. 

Adaptive  use  can  be  an  effective  tool  for 
meeting  Federal  space  needs  while  achieving 
policy  objectives  of  cost  savings,  efficient  use 
of  finite  resources,  and  the  conservation  of 
America's  cultural  heritage.  Adaptive  use  can 
also  enhance  the  Federal  presence  by  enliven- 
ing the  physical,  social  and  economic  en- 
vironment of  host  communities. 

This  paper  examines  the  benefits  of  adap- 
tive use,  explores  the  Federal  experience  to 
date,  and  proposes  methods  of  incorporating 
adaptive-use  strategies  into  Federal  build- 
ing policy  and  procedures. 

THE   ECONOMICS    OF   RECTCLIKC 

As  recently  as  two  years  ago  the  argument 
could  be  made  that,  from  the  drawing  board 
on,  rehabilitation  was  usually  more  expen- 
sive than  new  construction,  at  lestst  in  terms 


of  quantifiable  Initial  costs.  When  energy  and 
materials  were  comparatively  inexpensive, 
the  benefits  of  standardization  and  modular 
construction  frequently  brought  the  out- 
of-p>ocket  costs  of  new  buildings  below 
those  of  labor-intensive  adaptations.  In  some 
cases,  the  expense  of  meeting  building  code 
requirements  geared  primarily  to  new  build- 
ings and  of  inserting  new  energy -conserving 
mechanical  systems  In  pre-existing  spaces 
made  adaptive  vise  Impractical.  Recent  eco- 
nomic trends  affecting  the  construction  In- 
dustry have  substantially  altered  these  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  last  year  alone,  according  to  En- 
gineering News-Record,  the  price  of  struc- 
tural steel  rose  by  over  40  percent  while  the 
cost  of  cement  Increased  by  almost  30  per- 
cent. These  Increases  suggest  the  cost  ad- 
vantage of  reusing  a  building's  shell  and 
skeleton  while  replacing  Its  Interior  systems. 
In  some  adaptations,  retention  of  nonstruc- 
tural elements  such  as  flooring  or  partitions 
can  effect  additional  cost  savings.  As  noted 
earlier,  reuse  schemes  usually  entail  a  smaller 
fuel  expenditure  than  new  construction. 

Moreover,  It  usually  takes  less  time  to  com- 
plete a  conversion  project.  This  time  saving 
can  mitigate  the  effect  of  Inflation,  reduce 
borrowing  costs,  and  cut  down  the  costs  to 
developer  and  community  of  a  site's  remain- 
ing Idle.  The  time  and  expense  of  environ- 
mental impact  assessment  are  also  reduced. 

Finally,  the  re-examlnatlon  of  building 
codes  as  they  affect  rehabilitation  may  soon 
lead  to  a  further  reduction  In  the  com- 
parative costs  of  adaptive  use. 

Recent  recycling  projects  lllvistrated  the 
cost  savings  made  possible  by  reuse : 

"The  adaptation  of  Boston's  Chlckerlng 
Piano  Factory,  completed  In  1974.  used  ex- 
posed wood  columns,  brick  walls,  and  elec- 
trical conduits  along  with  other  money- 
saving  design  features  to  keep  conversion 
costs  down  to  $12.50  a  square  foot,  less  than 
half  the  projected  cost  of  similar  new  con- 
struction. 

"The  Paramount  Theatre  of  the  Arts,  a 
44-year  old  Art  Deco  movie  palace  in  Oak- 
land, Callforuia,  reopened  In  1973  as  a  per- 
forming arts  center.  The  building's  conver- 
sion was  completed  in  under  two  years  for 
less  than  $2  mUllon  compared  to  the  esti- 
mated $13  million  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  performing  arts  center. 

"In  a  search  for  office  and  hearing  room 
space,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved the  reuse  of  Richmond's  Life  of  Vir- 
ginia Insurance  building  for  a  price  tag  of  $5 
million,  far  below  that  of  plans  previously 
proposed  and  rejected  by  the  legislature  on 
the  basis  of  cost. 

"The  renovation  of  Baltimore's  Old  City 
Hall,  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1976,  is  projected  to  cost  around 
$30.00  per  gross  square  foot.  Comparable  city 
haUs  built  elsewhere  recently  have  cost  over 
twice  as  much.  The  adaptation  of  the  100- 
year  old  buUdlng  will  provide  85%  more  space 
for  offices  and  ceremonial  functions  than 
has  been  afforded  by  the  building  In  the 
past." 

Experts  in  adaptive  use  projects  feel  that 
the  nationwide  average  costs  of  adaptive  use 
have  become  competitive  with  those  of  new 
construction.  They  concede,  nonetheless, 
that  rehabilitation  can  still  coet  more  In 
some  Instances  due  to  Its  labor-intensive 
natxire  and  to  the  unanticipated  complica- 
tions that  can  arise  In  upgrading  an  existing 
structiire.  Viewed  in  the  context  of  the  total 
economy,  this  has  a  positive  side.  Adaptive 
use  projects  produce  more  Jobs  for  a  given 
expenditure.  While  not  precisely  comparable 
to  total  conversion,  OSA's  repair  and  Im- 
provement activities  employ  five  times  as 
many  workers  per  $1  million  as  new  con- 
struction. Vermont  Governor  Thomas  P. 
Salmon  stated,  "Adaptation  of  our  historic 
structiuvs  to  present  day  uses  would  provide 
new     Job    opportunities    for    construction 


craftsmen  as  well  as  Incentives  to  Vermont's 
building  materials  Industries.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  revitalize  town  and  city 
centers." 

In  other  words,  comparing  out-of-pocket 
costs  alone,  even  on  a  life-cycle  basis,  is 
misleading.  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  other, 
less  quantifiable  factors  relating  to  long- 
term  socio-economic  Impact. 

City  planners,  urban  expierts,  and  public 
officials  acknowledge  that  older  buildings, 
once  regarded  as  symbols  of  visual  blight 
and  economic  decay,  can  actually  be  catalysts 
for  revltallzatlon.  They  recognize  that  urban 
recycling  can  achieve  the  same  results  as 
full  scale  renewal  vsrlthout  some  of  its  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  dislocation  of  residents  and 
the  homogenlzatlon  of  the  visual  environ- 
ment. 

In  July,  1974,  Seattle's  Office  of  Urban  Con- 
servation reported  on  the  effects  of  public 
and  private  rehabUltatlon  Initiatives  In  the 
city's  Pioneer  Square  Historic  District: 

"Many  of  the  objectives  of  urban  renewal 
were  accomplished  In  Pioneer  Square  with- 
out the  usual  expenses  and  delays  associated 
with  this  process.  A  rundown,  unsightly,  and 
sometimes  unsafe  area  was  transformed  into 
a  vibrant  center  with  a  mlnlm\im  of  reloca- 
tion expense,  VTltbout  the  lengthy  planning 
process  required  for  urban  renewal,  without 
land  write-downs,  and  most  Importantly 
VTlthout  having  to  raze  the  architectural 
showpieces  that  make  up  the  District." 

Successfully  adapted  structures  are  at- 
tracting residents  and  indiistrtal-commer- 
clal-retaU  tenants  to  depressed  communities 
and  drawing  tourists,  shoppers,  and  restau- 
rant-goers to  previously  unpopular  neighbor- 
hoods. The  wide  appeal  of  these  old  buUd- 
lngs can  be  attributed  to  several  factors. 
Public  Interest  In  architectural  history  has 
broadened  to  the  point  that  designs  from 
the  recent  past  generate  as  much  Interest 
as  those  of  the  remote  past;  Art  Deco  pal- 
aces are  viewed  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
Greek  Revival  masterpieces.  Other  buildings 
draw  attention  because  they  reflect  Amer- 
ica's political  or  social  history.  Its  regional 
and  ethnic  diversity  or  because  they  reveal 
a  now-lost  quality  of  craftsmanship. 

Even  buildings  possessing  no  particular 
stylistic  or  historic  distinction  have  been 
turned  Into  community  drawing  cards.  These 
structiires,  often  designed  at  more  human 
scale  than  today's  monumental  buildings, 
provide  visual  variety  In  age,  materials,  and 
architectural  detail  and  foster  an  enlivened 
street-level  environment. 

Examples  of  the  economic  and  fiscal  ef- 
fects of  adaptive  use  on  communities 
Include: 

"In  1962,  Ghlrardelli  Square,  now  a  land- 
mark near  the  San  Francisco  waterfront, 
was  a  collection  of  aging  and  undistinguished 
chocolate  factory  buildings — and  an  Idea. 
Twelve  years  and  a  $7.5  million  investment 
later,  the  complex  has  become  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  economic  benefits  of  reusing 
older  structvu^s.  Illustrating  the  latent  ap- 
peal and  profltabUlty  of  warehouses  and  in- 
dustrial buildings,  Ghlrardelli  and  its 
progeny  (The  Cannery,  the  Ice  House,  the 
Showplace,  and  the  Fuller  Glass  Warehouse) 
have  capitalized  on  antl-hlgh-rise  senti- 
ment among  the  city's  residents  and,  in 
turn,  have  returned  to  the  city  enhanced 
proi>erty  values.  Increased  tourism,  and  cen- 
ter city  vitality. 

In  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
number  of  other  New  England  mill  towns, 
the  reuse  of  abandoned  Industrial  buildings 
holds  the  promise  of  economic  revltallzatlon. 
The  adaptation  now  in  progress  of  North 
Adams'  Windsor  Mills  to  house  150.000 
square  feet  of  educational,  cviltural.  and  job 
training  activities  has  already  shown  signs 
of  drawing  new  employers  to  the  city.  This 
and  other  projects  sponsored  by  the  non- 
profit Hoosuck  Community  Resources  Cor- 
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poratlon  have  also  been  credited  for  attract- 
ing a  developer  for  downtown  North  Adams, 
long-sought  by  the  city's  renewal  agency. 

"The  use  of  thousands  of  squiire  feet  of 
abandoned  trolley  car  barns  in  Salt  Lake 
City  as  an  enclosed  shopping  mall  has 
brought  about  the  reclamation  ol  one  of  the 
city's  derelict  neighborhoods.  Tlie  67-year- 
old  bams  cover  a  ten-acre  blocb  known  as 
Trolley  Square.  It  houses  almos;  100  com- 
mercial tenants.  Including  an  op«n  air  mar- 
ket, shops,  ofBces,  a  gas  station,  acid  a  movie 
theater,  all  for  an  estimated  :ost  of  $7 
million. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  the  MstropoUtan 
Development  Commission  In  Ii  dlanapolis, 
the  city's  old  downtown  will  scon  benefit 
from  tai  revenues  generated  by  a  mixed-use 
complex  of  shops,  offices,  and  enfc  srtalnment 
created  within  Union  Station  (1W8).  After 
purchasing  the  Romanesque  Rev  val  edifice 
from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Rai:way  Com- 
pany, the  city  established  developn  lent  guide- 
lines, and  sold  it  with  deed  restrl:tlons  to  a 
private  developer.  Union  Station  I  ssoclatea." 
These  actual  and  estimated  co^  do  not 
adequately  reflect  total  communltty  benefits. 
But  it  Is  Just  as  hard  to  calculate  the  pre- 
cise costs  of  the  neighborhood  deterioration. 
Many  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  adaptive 
use  are  indirect,  diffuse,  or  Involve  unquanti- 
flable  social  values. 

Skeptics  of  business  ventures  based  on 
such  "soft"  data  should  b«' reminded  that 
cost  estimates  based  solely  on  mirket  vari- 
ables do  not  guarantee  success.  Ii  1971,  the 
Old  Stock  Exchange  In  Chicago,  a  landmark 
building  by  Adler  and  Sullivan  was  de- 
molished. Declaring  It  "economically  unvi- 
able," private  developers  replaced  It  with  a 
modem  skyscraper.  But  their  assessment  of 
the  new  biiildlng's  economic  soundness 
proved  wrong;  it  is  reported  to  te  close  to 
bankruptcy.  (While  the  Stock  Excaange  was 
coming  down,  the  federal  govemmmt,  which 
never  considered  reusing  it,  was  en  ctlng  new 
high-rise  office  space  practically  around  the 
corner.) 

Economic  considerations  are  clearly  criti- 
cal In  making  the  adaptive  use  versus  new 
construction  decision.  Conventional  cost- 
benefit  analyses,  however,  do  net  Include 
the  entire  range  of  relevant  econon  Ic  factors. 
If  the  methodology  were  to  Incoi  porate  as 
many  of  these  factors  as  possible,  more  de- 
cisions than  at  present  would  probably  go  In 
favor  of  adaptive  use.  It  is  also  n^essary  to 
consider  social  and  cultural  valueai  which  do 
not  fit  into  economic  framework,  ^proving 
the  decisionmaking  process  in  this  ^&y  would 
increase  federal  adaptive-use  uniertakings 
even  more.  Nonetheless,  there  will  be  cases 
In  which  the  reuse  alternative  will  simply 
not  prove  feasible.  [ 

A  Saicplzno  or  Statt  and  LocIl  Pitbuc 
Sector  Adapttvi  Usi  Pbojeots 

State:  Illinois  Capital  Development  Board. 

Structure:  Old  Colony  Building  (Chicago) . 

Building  description:  Built  iaB3-94,  17 
floors,  134,000  new  usable  square  Ifeet,  Chi- 
cago Commercial  style,  world's  flrs^  building 
with  first  nearly  rigid  metal  fram*. 

Sev)  use:  Conversion  from  low-occupancy 
office  space  to  classrooms  for  the!  proposed 
Loop  College  and  to  central  administrative 
facilities  for  the  City  College  of  (Chicago. 

Statiu:  Under  consideration. 

State:  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency. 

Structure:  Cblckerlng  Piano  Fadory  (Bos- 
ton). 1 

Building  description:  Block  loiig  factory 
buUdlng  buUt  1853;  when  bviilt  \£s  second 
only  to  the  VS.  O^ltol  In  size.         1 

New  use:  Adaptation  as  174  unlti  of  mixed 
income  housing  for  artists  and  crafts-people 
with  studio,  gallery,  and  rehearsal  space. 

Status:  Completed  February  "74,' 
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State:  Missouri  Board  of  Public  Buildings. 
Structure:      Walnwrlght      BuUdlng      (St. 
Louis). 

Building  description:  Built  1890-01,  9 
stories,  first  Adler  &  Sullivan  building  of 
skyscraper  construction. 

New  use:  Part  of  State  office  complex. 
Status:  Projected  completion  In  1976. 
State:  New  Hampshire  Legislative  Facili- 
ties Committee. 

Structure:    Old    Post    Office    and    Court 
House  ( Concord ) . 
Building  description:  BiiUt  1884,  4  stories. 
New  use:  Legislative  office  space  and  bear- 
ing rooms. 
Status:  Under  construction. 
State:  New  York  State  University  of  New 
York. 

Structure:  Delaware  St  Hudson  Building 
&  Federal  BuUdlng/Post  Office  (Albany). 

Building  description:  D&H  BuUdlng — 1912 
Flemish  Gothic;  Post  Office — 1876  Itallanate. 
New  use:  Office  space  housing  administra- 
tive headquarters  for  state  university  sys- 
tem computer  operations;  galleries  and  as- 
sembly hall. 

Status:  Under  construction. 
State:  Vermont. 

Structure:  Vermont  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  (Montpeller) . 

Building  description:  Built  1891,  Dutch 
renaissance  brownstone,  4V4   stories. 

New  use:  Offices  of  Vermont  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture. 
Status:  Completed  1920's. 
State:  Vermont. 

Structure:  Vermont  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  (Montpeller). 

Building  description:  Built  1870,  Mld- 
Victorlan  3  stories. 

New  use:  Offices  of  Vermont  Tax  Dept.  and 
subsequently  Dept.  of  Personnel. 
Status:   Completed  in   1050 's. 
State:  Virginia  Legislative  Services  Divi- 
sion. 

Structure:  Life  of  Virginia  Building  (Rich- 
mond). 

New  use:  Re-use  as  offices  and  committee 
hearing  rooms  for  Virginia  legislators. 
Status:  Architect  selection  in  progress. 
City:  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Structure:  City  Hall. 

Building  description:  Beaux  Arts  Neoclas- 
slc  (1875). 
New  use:  Upgraded,  expanded  city  offices. 
Status:  Completion  scheduled  for  1976. 
City:  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Structure:  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Au- 
thority Coal  Bunkers. 

Building  description:  Late  19th  century 
coal  storage  facility. 

New  use:  Moorings  for  flreboats,  land-based 
fire  station  and  offices. 

Status:  Completion  scheduled  for  1976. 
City:  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Structure:  Tompkins  County  Courthouse. 
Building  description:  1856-Oothlc  Revival. 
New  use:  Courtrooms  and  offices  related  to 
law  enforcement. 

Status:  Completion  scheduled  for  1976. 
City:  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Structure:  Brown  Hotel  and  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Building  description:  14  stories  (1923) 
handsome  interiors. 

New  uje:  Board  of  Education  and  other  of- 
fices, hotel  space,  classrooms. 
Status:   Completed    early    1070'8. 
City:  New  York,  New  York. 
Structure:  Jefferson  Market  Courthouse. 
Building  description:  Neo-gothlc  Victorian 
(1876). 
New  use:  Branch  of  Public  Library. 
Status:  Completed  1067. 
aty:  Ventura,  California. 
Structure:  Ventura  County  Courthouse. 
Building  description:  Roman  Doric  (1912). 
New  use:  City  Hall. 
Statiis:  Completed  late  1S73. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sideration of  tills  bill  today  culminates 
several  months  of  careful  study  and 
broad  discussions.  In  virtually  every  case, 
the  response  to  this  bill  has  been  highly 
favorable,  from  the  administration,  from 
the  architectural  community,  from  city 
planners,  from  persons  interested  in  our 
national  heritage,  and  from  persons  in- 
terested in  saving  money  and  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  S.  865. 
The  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  the  creation  of  new  jobs  can  be  at- 
tained by  adding  flexibility  to  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  acquires  and 
uses  its  oflQce  buildings. 

Specifically,  this  bill  authorizes  two 
new  options.  It  would  encourage  renova- 
tion—  'recycling"  might  be  better  word— 
of  existing  buildings  into  new  Federal 
ofQces,  where  that  is  appropriate. 

This  approach  will  help  us  recapture 
some  of  the  beauty  of  our  heritage,  mak- 
ing our  cities  more  livable  by  fostering 
continuity  and  progress.  This  approach 
would  save  energy,  using  the  designs  of 
older  buildings  that  are  less  extravagant 
in  energy  use  than  most  present  build- 
ings. It  would  usually  prove  cheaper  than 
replacement  construction.  And  it  is  often 
work  that  can  be  accomplished  more  ex- 
peditiously than  wholesale  demolition 
and  replacement. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
should  set  an  example  for  preserving  our 
heritage,  an  example  that  other  units  of 
government  may  follow  and  seek  to  en- 
courage. The  Federal  Government  should 
use  this  new  authority  to  renovate  many 
older,  rundown  office  buildings,  ware- 
houses, railway  stations,  theaters,  and  so 
on,  tiiming  them  into  productive  office 
space. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  approach 
would  encourage  the  wise  and  frugal 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Any 
effort  to  utilize  older  buildings  would  also 
have  the  salutary  effect  of  slowing  the 
push  toward  the  consolidation  of  all  Fed- 
eral offices  In  one  or  two  concrete  towers 
per  city. 

To  assure  that  this  approach  receives  a 
realistic  test,  it  is  important  that  a  wide 
survey  of  alternative  sites  be  made  dur- 
ing the  development  of  any  proposal  for 
additional  Federal  office  space.  The  Ad- 
visory Council  On  Historic  Preservation 
should  undertake  a  thorough  study  of 
alternative  sites  in  any  city  where  a 
building  survey  is  undertaken.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  can  be  achieved  in  60 
days. 

In  this  process,  the  General  Services 
Administration  will  explore  the  renova- 
tion alternative  before  it  plans  any  new 
structures  in  that  city.  Should  it  decide 
not  to  accept  a  renovation  proposal,  the 
General  Services  Administration  must 
document  the  basis  for  that  decision, 
showing  how  costs  and  other  factors 
compared  unfavorably  with  the  new  con- 
struction alternative. 

Such  a  procedure  would  be  helpful lo 
the  Congress  in  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  any  prospectus.  As  the  Advisory 
Council  testified: 

A  pure  cost-benefits  analysis,  based  on  cost 
per  square  foot,  may  Indeed  not  accurately 
reflect  the  times  costs  and  benefits  to  our 
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society  of  utilizing  or  not  utilizing  and  ex- 
isting structure. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  testified  on 
these  points.  Anthony  J.  Newman  of  the 
New  York  landmarks  Conservancy,  made 
this  observation: 

Today's  challenge  with  valuable  older 
buildings  Is  not  to  preserve  them,  Intact,  as 
they  were  75  or  100  years  ago.  Rather,  It  Is 
to  keep  those  buildings,  with  aU  that  is  valu- 
able about  them,  as  vital  and  functioning 
components  In  a  world  of  changing  demands 
and  technologies.  Briefly,  old  buildings  must 
be  made  to  serve  new  purposes. 

There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  this 
makes  sense  not  only  aesthetically  and  en- 
vironmentally but  also  economically.  That 
Is  to  say  we  can  conserve  and  re-use  archi- 
tecturally significant  buildings,  make  the 
most  judicious  use  of  dwindling  resources 
and  energy  supplies,  and  obtain  attractive 
and  functional  space  at  costs  which  are,  gen- 
erally, significantly  lower  than  the  costs  of 
demolition  and  new  construction. 

Without  the  consideration  of  site  acquisi- 
tion, which  would  apply  In  either  the  case 
of  rehabilitation  or  new  construction,  the 
cost  of  constructing  new  office  space  In  New 
York  City  will  average  $50.00  per  square  foot. 
Broadly  speaking.  In  the  same  market,  as- 
suming basic  structural  so\indnes8,  the  cost 
per  square  foot  of  rehabilitated  office  space 
can  be  as  low  as  $30.00  per  squsue  foot — a 
difference  of  up  to  40  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  dramatic  dif- 
ference are  Immediately  evident:  In  rehabil- 
itation work  one  Is  usually  dealing  with  ex- 
isting foundations,  exterior  walls  and  roof. 
These  savings  are  partially  offset  by  the 
premium  that  Is  paid  for  doing  work  within 
the  constraints  of  existing  conditions.  It 
must  be  remembered,  though,  that  the  re- 
habilitation of  weU-chosen  buildings  will 
preserve,  for  the  general  benefit,  priceless 
examples  of  workmanship  and  character 
that  are  impossible  to  replace. 

The  costs  of  rehabilitation  virlll,  of  covirse, 
vary  according  to  the  complexity  of  the 
building  Involved  and  the  new  use  for  which 
It  Is  Intended.  These  costs  will  vary  in  either 
direction.  Butler  Square  in  Minneapolis,  the 
conversion  of  a  warehouse  into  a  mixed-use 
buUdlng  of  which  office  space  is  a  significant 
part,  is  being  completed  at  a  cost  of  only 
$20.00  per  square  foot. 

Another  witness,  Frederic  G.  Wleder- 
sum,  an  architect,  testified: 

There  are  vacant  multi-story  buildings  In 
many  communities  throughout  our  nation 
which  were  originally  designed  for  manu- 
facturing usage.  These  facilities  usually  In- 
corporated large  open  areas  that  would  be 
compatible  with  the  office  space  usage  of 
today.  The  utUizatlon  of  the  lower  floors 
could  easily  be  converted  Into  a  shopping 
arcade,  restaurant,  recreation  facility  or 
other  commercial  space. 

Until  very  recently,  older  Industrial  build- 
ings did  not  attract  developers  of  new  com- 
mercial areas,  yet  these  old  buildings  have 
great  potential  for  new  business  neighbor- 
hoods, often  with  a  buUt-ln  plctiiresqueness 
that  Is  hard  to  achieve.  Their  Intrlslc  values 
often  are  both  aesthetic  and  practical,  for 
the  warehouses  of  the  late  19th  Century  were 
handsome  buildings  of  architectural  strength 
as  well  as  sttordy  construction,  and  even 
their  later  counterparts  of  the  early  20th 
Century  have  virtues  that  the  Imaginative 
eye  can  find. 

Furthermore,  these  old  buildings  enclose 
a  volume  of  space  that  cannot  be  economl- 
caUy  equaled  today.  They  are  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  conversion  to  new  and  contem- 
porary uses.  Bold  color  and  graphics,  effective 
landscaping  and  plazas  can  revitalize  a 
neighborhood. 


This  bill  would  also  allow,  for  the  first 
time,  the  cooperative,  private -public  use 
of  space  in  Federal  office  buildings.  This 
bill  seeks  to  bring  the  public  back  into 
our  public  buildings.  It  seeks  to  breathe 
new  life  into  Federal  buildings. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  open  up 
our  Federal  buildings,  encouraging  pub- 
lic use  of  what  they  have  paid  for.  By 
design  and  use,  the  Government  places 
the  concept  of  "No  Trespassing"  at  the 
entrances  to  most  Federal  office  build- 
ings. It  is  sad  to  note  that  no  one  visits 
a  Federal  office  building  except  on  busi- 
ness. That  should  be  changed. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  expressed  it  well : 

The  Public  Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act 
may  seem  somewhat  peripheral  to  many 
Americans  during  these  perilous  days,  but 
it  embodies  the  essence  of  the  relationship 
between  people  and  government.  By  engag- 
ing a  wider  spectrum  of  activity,  not  for  just 
eight  hovu-s  a  day  but  Into  o\ir  evenings  too, 
and  by  making  good  use  of  the  buUdlngs  we 
already  have,  this  bill  would  have  a  beau- 
tiful bearing  on  the  way  our  downtowns 
look  from  now  on,  and  on  the  way  we  think 
about  and  use  the  resources  of  government. 

Such  cooperative  use  of  groimd  fioor- 
space  would,  of  course,  serve  the  em- 
ployees of  the  building.  It  would  serve 
the  visiting  public.  Most  significantly,  I 
believe,  it  would  bring  new  life,  new  ac- 
tivity, and  new  vitality  to  the  areas  sur- 
rounding that  Federal  office  building. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  bill.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Sena- 
tor Baker,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  have  each 
sponsored  this  legislation.  Their  leader- 
ship and  advice  has  been  most  wise  and 
helpful  to  me  in  developing  this  bill,  be- 
cause both  are  men  most  knowledgeable 
in  public  buildings  poUcy.  I  value  greatly 
their  cosponsorship. 

Similar  words  of  appreciation  are  due 
to  Senator  Morgan,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Build- 
ings and  Grounds.  In  just  a  few  months 
as  a  member  of  this  body,  Senator  Mor- 
gan has  demonstrated  great  skill  and  a 
sharp  grasp  of  the  challenges  facing  us. 
His  close  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  has  been  Important  to  Its 
effective  operation. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  sponsored  the  bill:  Sena- 
tor Stafford,  who  has  demonstrated  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  bill's  opportuni- 
ties, particularly  in  the  renovation  area, 
as  well  as  Senators  Doicenici,  Muskie, 
Gravel,  Culver,  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  letider  Senator  Scott  of 
Pennsylvsmla. 

I  thank  each  of  them. 

I  also  wish  to  state  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation to  members  of  the  Federal  Archi- 
tecture Project,  who  provided  assistance 
and  advice  on  the  blU  and  for  our  most 
productive  hearing.  In  particular,  I  want 
to  thank  Lois  Craig  and  Bob  Peck,  each 
of  whom  were  particularly  helpful  to 
the  committee. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  several  siiort  excerpts 


from  a  report  entitled  "Federal  Architec- 
ture. A  Framework  for  Debate"  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Architecture  Project,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCEBPTS 
INTRODUCTION 

In  1962  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Federal 
Office  Space,  appointed  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  issued  a  report  that  was  primarily 
concerned  with  federal  space  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  with  the  redevelopment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  One  page  of  the  report  was 
entitled  Guiding  Principles  for  Federal  Archi- 
tecture. In  the  past  decade  these  principles 
have  appeared,  often  without  reference  to 
either  their  date  or  original  source,  in  a  range 
of  documents  from  federal  publications  to  a 
city  council  resolution  in  a  mid-Western  city. 

The  1962  Guiding  Principles  for  Federal 
Architecture  set  forth  a  three-point  architec- 
tural policy  for  the  federal  government: 

1.  The  policy  shall  be  to  provide  requisite 
and  adequate*  facilities  In  an  architectural 
style  and  form  which  Is  distinguished  and 
which  will  reflect  the  dignity,  enterprise, 
vigor,  and  stability  of  the  American  National 
Government.  Major  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  choice  of  designs  that  embody 
the  finest  contemporary  American  architec- 
tural thought.  Specific  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  possibilities  of  lncorp)orating  into 
such  designs  qualities  which  reflect  the  re- 
gional architectural  traditions  of  that  part 
of  the  Nation  in  which  buUdings  are  located. 
Where  appropriate,  fine  art  should  be  Incor- 
porated in  the  designs,  with  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  living  American  artists.  Designs  shall 
adhere  to  sound  construction  practice  and 
utilize  materials,  methods  and  equipment  of 
proven  dependabUlty.  Buildings  shall  be  eco. 
nomlcal  to  build,  operate  and  maintain,  and 
should  be  accessible  to  the  handicapped. 

2.  The  development  of  an  official  style  must 
be  avoided.  Design  must  flow  from  the  archi- 
tectural profession  to  the  Government,  and 
not  vice  versa.  The  Government  should  be 
willing  to  pay  some  additional  cost  to  avoid 
excessive  uniformity  In  design  of  Federal 
buUdlngs.  Competitions  for  the  design  of 
Federal  buildings  may  be  held  where  appro- 
priate. The  advice  of  distinguished  architects 
ought  to,  as  a  rule,  be  sought  prior  to  the 
award  of  Important  design  contracts. 

3.  The  choice  and  development  of  the 
building  site  should  be  considered  the  first 
step  of  the  design  process.  This  choice  should 
be  made  In  cooperation  with  local  agencies. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  gen- 
eral ensemble  of  streets  and  public  places  of 
which  Federal  buildings  wlU  form  a  part. 
Where  possible,  buildings  should  be  located 
so  as  to  permit  a  generous  development  of 
landscape. 

In  May  1072,  a  decade  after  the  Guiding 
Principles  were  first  published.  President 
Richard  Nixon  requested  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  sponsor  an 
annual  Design  Assembly  for  Federal  admin- 
istrators and  artists;  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  review  procediires  for  employing 
artists,  architects  and  designers  for  Federal 
service;  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  executive 
agencies  to  upgrade  their  graphics.  The  same 
message  directed  the  Endowment  "...  to 
appoint  a  special  ad  hoc  task  force  commit- 
tee to  review  and  expand  the  publication. 
Guiding  Principles  for  Federal  Architec- 
ture .  .  ." 

For  the  pest  year  an  Endowment-sponsored 
federal  architecture  project  has  been  guided 
in  its  Inquiries  by  a  task  force  of  15  members 
with  special  Interests  or  training  In  archi- 
tecture and  related  design  fields.  It  has  been 
assisted  by  a  committee  of  agency  designees 
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representing  20  federal  agencies 
structlon  responsibilities.  The  ag^cy 
mlttee  served  as  a  valuable  resource 
formation  and  Judgment;   It  was 
to   take   responsibility  for  the  ta^ 
conclusions. 

MIXED  USES 


(rlth  con- 
com- 
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aot  asked 

force's 


Congressmen  passing  the  Impregi  table  $126 
million  FBI  building  on  Pennsylv  inla  Ave- 
nue in  the  nation's  capital  can  n  )w  see  In 
concrete  the  loss  to  the  Avenue's  vitality  so 
assiduously  pursued  by  successive  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Commissions.  It  does  not  take 
figures  on  balance  sheets  to  sug  ;e8t  that 
early  planning  effort  to  support  s  mixture 
of  lively  pedestrian  uses  would  havi  i  had  im- 
portant community  developmen ;  conse- 
quences. 

In  many  places  the  real  cost  In  urban  de- 
sign terms  of  massive  single-use  off  ce  build- 
ings is  being  questioned.  Mlzed-use  build- 
ings and  developments  are  increasingly 
viewed  by  developers  and  city  officials  alike 
as  a  necessary  part  of  protecting  si:  bstantlal 
Investments  in  the  city. 

Other  public  sector  agencies  are  address- 
ing in  this  Issue : 

New  York  City  has  dramatically  retooled 
its  zoning  ordinances  to  mandate  mixed- 
uses  as  a  matter  of  public  design  purpose 
through  the  device  of  Special  Dlst  let  Zon- 
ing. 

Planning  officials  of  the  state  of  V,  isconsln, 
with  the  governor's  approval,  are  now  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  drafting  legis- 
lation which  will  allow  mixed  uses  in  state 
office  buildings.  A  state  task  force  re  port  em- 
phasized, "A  very  basic  criterion  Is  that  any 
projects  built  should  not  be  impenetrable 
and  forbidding — either  in  appearaz  ce  or  In 
fact." 

The  State  of  Tennessee  will  begin  the  con- 
struction this  year  of  an  office  bulk  log  that 
will  Incorporate  Into  its  lower  level  i  a  com- 
plex for  the  performing  arts  and  a  s  :ate  mu- 
seum. The  complex  will  contain  on  its  first 
five  floors  a  music  hall,  more  than  one  the- 
ater, a  television  studio.  The  remaining  10 
stories  will  bouse  offices  for  state  igencles. 
As  a  general  xirban  design  policy,  the  Bos- 
ton Redevelopment  Authority  requires  office 
developers  In  urban  renewal  areas  1o  utilize 
the  pedestrian  level  for  retail  shopping  pur- 
poses. The  Director  of  the  BRA  observed, 
"Federal  office  buildings.  In  particular,  by 
virtue  of  their  significance  In  the  cl  ty,  could 
act  as  excellent  examples  and  cat;  dysts  to 
this  policy  and  present  a  greater  opp  ortunlty 
for  Innovation  than  the  conventic  nal  pri- 
vate development." 

In  Canada  the  first  multiple  use  govern- 
ment office  building  is  open  in  Hull,  Quebec. 
Boutiques,  shops,  restaurants  anq  exhibit 
areas  have  been  provided  on  the  ground  floor. 
In  1&73  speech  to  the  IntematlonAi  Public 
Works  Congress,  the  Canadian  Mlnlfiter  of 
Public  Works  told  his  audience: 

"For  some  time  now  we  have  b(  «n  con- 
cerned that  so  many  government  Iiulldlngs 
die  at  6  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  ^e  have 
given  the  problem  some  thought  and  came 
up  with  the  solution  that  we  should  open 
the  lower  levels  of  our  public  office  build- 
ings to  commercial  use.  We  believe  that  (pub- 
lic) biilldings  should  not  Just  be  austere, 
large  chunks  of  concrete,  steel,  stsne  and 
glass  but  should  be  lively  and  vibiant  and 
p«urt  of  the  life  of  the  area  In  wh  ch  they 
serve." 

Mixed  uses  seems  an  idea  whcse  time 
clearly  has  come  but  whose  federal  fate  is 
distinctly  uncertain. 

Basically,  the  Idea  is  that  large  federal 
buildings,  especially  In  urban  settings, 
should  contain  public-use  facllltiea  as  well 
as  the  spaces  required  by  thel-  client 
agencies. 

The  point  is  to  f  imctlonally  link  tl  e  build- 
ings to  the  communities  in  which  they  re- 
side, make  them  more  welcoming,  and  keep 
them  alive  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
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While  these  objectives  seem  to  us  to  be 
eminently  worthwhile,  there  has  been  very 
little  use-mlxlng  In  federal  buildings.  The 
exceptions,  such  as  the  Pentagon's  mini-city 
of  shops  and  services,  provide  such  facilities 
mainly  for  the  buildings'  own  inhabitants. 

There  Is  a  division  of  oplnon  within  the 
General  Services  Administration  about  the 
legality  of  federal  construction  of  mixed-use 
buildings  or  projects,  especially  those  con- 
taining facilities  that  might  be  considered 
competitive  to  those  In  private  buildings. 
But  the  government  competes  with  private 
enterprise  on  a  gigantic  scale  when  such 
competition  Is  Justified  as  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

And  there  Is  no  little  nervousness  at  the 
thought  of  the  administrative  complexities 
Involved  in  leasing  or  operating  the  non- 
federally  oriented  faculties. 

Nevertheless  we  believe  that  the  concept 
should  be  pursued,  not  J\ist  within  a  single 
agency,  but  as  a  common  means  of  making 
federal  buildings  Into  more  fully  function- 
ing architectural  dtlzens  of  their  localities. 

ADAPnVK  trsE 

In  legislation  as  early  as  1906  and  as  re- 
cent as  1972,  the  federal  government  has  af- 
firmed its  Interest  in  preservation  of  historic 
btilldlngs  and  sites. 

It  has  authority  m  both  legislation  and 
recent  executive  orders  to  use  a  variety  of 
means  to  protect  historic  buildings,  includ- 
ing their  outright  purchase  and  restoration. 
There  Is  never  quite  enough  money  to  buy 
all  of  the  buildings  that  need  preserving, 
however. 

The  federal  building  program  could  con- 
tribute significantly  to  this  effort  if  prior- 
ity were  given  to  purchase  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  appropriate  historic  and  architec- 
turally interesting  structures  as  a  means  of 
meeting  federal  space  needs. 

Precedent  for  such  adaptive  use  of  his- 
toric buildings  is  to  be  found  across  the 
street  from  the  White  House,  on  Lafayette 
Square. 

The  aqvtare  is  lined  on  two  sides  with 
handsome  and  historic  row  houses.  In  the 
late  1950s  the  government  found  Itself  In 
need  of  additional  court  and  office  space  In 
the  area.  The  first  scheme  was  to  tear  down 
the  houses  and  flank  the  square  with  new 
buildings  of  monumental  scale  and  charac- 
ter. 

Through  Presidential  tntercessflon  this 
scheme  was  scrapped  in  favor  of  one  in  which 
the  houses  were  remodeled  into  office  space 
and  new  buildings  placed  behind  them. 

The  use  of  historic  structiires  should  be  an 
alternative  to  new  construction.  This  Is  in 
line  with  a  1973  OSA  report  on  the  results 
of  the  International  Environmental  Confer- 
ence on  Biilldlng  Construction  and  Use.  It 
states  that,  "Critical  analysis  should  be 
made  of  the  need  for  new  federal  buildings 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  other  build- 
ings that  may  meet  the  requirement  for 
additional  space." 

nnnilM   RECOMBrtSMSATIONS 

People  and  quality 

Government  administrators,  professional 
societies,  and  educators  should  address  the 
special  training  needs  and  incentives  for  at- 
tracting and  keeping  talented  design  profes- 
sionals in  public  service.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  placing  design  profes- 
sionals at  policy  levels  In  design  and  con- 
struction agencies. 

In  selection  of  architects  and  engineers 
for  major  public  building  contracts,  the 
ranking  selection  process  and  rationale  for 
the  final  selection  should  be  docimiented. 
In  all  transactions  regarding  selection  It 
would  be  desirable  to  devise  procedvires  for 
making  all  contacts  from  outside  the  agency 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

Since  preference  In  the  selection  process  of 
consulting  professionals  for  public  projects 
tends  to  be  given  to  established  firms  with 


considerable  government  experience,  selec- 
tion of  both  consultants  and  panelists 
should  be  based  solely  on  professional  quali- 
fications with  no  undue  attention  to  se- 
niority or  political  Infiuence.  In  this  way 
newer  and  smaller  as  well  as  minority  firms 
would  be  encouraged  to  apply  for  public 
work. 

Design  competitions,  properly  financed, 
should  be  used  to  encourage  public  design 
concern  and  demonstrate  government  recep- 
tivity to  new  Ideas  and  people.  This  selec- 
tion alternative  could  be  useful  for  proj- 
ects of  national  significance  or  high  public 
interest  and  small  projects  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  attracting  new  talent. 
Purposes  and  quality 
Federal  buildings  used  by  the  general  pub- 
lic in  urban  locations  should  enhance  as  well 
as  protect  the  environment  by  encouraging 
street  vitality  and  a  lively  pedestrian  setting 
in  and  around  these  buildings. 

Special  purpose  buildings  planned  for 
minimal  public  contact  should  also  be  de- 
signed to  Improve  their  surroundings  through 
careful  attention  to  their  approaches,  land- 
scaping, appropriate  scale  and  design. 

At  sites  with  high  vu-ban  design  impact 
federal  buildings  should  provide  the  widest 
possible  range  of  uses  along  with  the  fed- 
eral lose.  These  uses  can  include  other  levels 
of  government,  commercial,  educational.  In- 
stitutional, civic,  cultural  and  recreational 
uses. 

The  federal  government  should  sponsor 
demonstration  projects  for  new  design  and 
buUdlng  management  concepts  with  the 
goal  of  making  public  buildings  accessible 
and  responsive  to  citizens  in  both  appearance 
and  use,  inviting  citizens  to  imderstand  and 
use  the  resources  of  their  government. 

Federal  agencies  should  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  adapting  existing  buildings  for 
federal  use,  particularly  structures  of  archi- 
tectural or  historic  significance.  The  govern- 
ment should  consider  both  leasing  and  pur- 
chasing such  structures  as  an  alternative  to 
a  new  structure,  considering  relative  cost 
and  adaptability  of  the  existing  building. 
This  alternative  should  include  consideration 
of  satisfying  space  needs  by  adapting  a  clus- 
ter of  smaller  buildings  as  well  as  adapting 
single  large  buildings. 

Art  works  and  the  design  and  costs  of  In- 
teriors, furnishings,  and  landscaping  should 
be  Included  In  Initial  building  plans  and 
budgets.  These  Items  should  be  non-deducti- 
ble so  that  If  the  budget  of  a  project  Is  re- 
duced they  can  only  be  reduced  porpor- 
tlonately. 

Client  agencies  and  Congress  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment building  so  the  design  profession  can 
respond  to  well-defined  building  goals.  The 
designer  of  ultimate  responsibility  should 
participate  as  early  as  possible  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project. 

Design  awareness 
Procurement  supply  schedules  for  Interiors 
should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  revised. 
New  schedules  should  be  reviewed  regularly 
by  panels  of  leading  private  and  public 
designers. 

Post-occupancy  evaluation  of  buildings 
should  include  an  analysis  of  how  the  build- 
ing meets  community  and  user  needs. 

To  encourage  a  broadened  view  of  archi- 
tectural excellence  a  continuing  govern- 
nient-wlde  design  awards  program  should 
be  established. 

To  give  continuity  to  periodic  initiatives 
for  federal  design  achievement,  government 
concern  for  the  design  quality  of  federal 
facilities  should  be  formalized.  An  overall 
design  advisory  office  should  monitor  all 
federal  building  activities  with  periodic  re- 
ports measuring  government  progress  and 
recommending  changes  in  federal  policies 
to  raise  the  level  of  design  achievement. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  concepts  and 
the  provisions  that  are  embodied  in  S. 
865. 1  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill,  because  it  should  go  far  toward  con- 
serving our  national  resources  and  en- 
ergy. By  enabling  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recycle  buildings  from  our  past 
for  use  as  structures  for  the  future,  we 
are  making  a  sound  investment. 

The  reasons  for  this  legislation  were 
summed  up  well  by  Nancy  Hanks  when 
she  testified  before  our  committee.  Miss 
Hanks,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tion Endowment  for  the  Arts,  said: 

Because  buildings  represent  investments 
and  their  sites  economic  opportunity,  many 
older  buildings  have  fallen  victim  to  faulty 
economic  reasoning  that  considers  only  some 
obvious  costs  of  renovation  without  consid- 
ering some  not-so-obvlous  savings.  Compared 
to  new  construction,  adaptive  use  projects 
provide  more  Jobs,  require  no  demolition  and 
site  clearance,  and  use  less  structural  and 
other  construction  materials.  They  are,  more- 
over, completed  faster,  resulting  In  lower 
borrowing  costs  and  less  time  that  the  site 
remains  economically  idle.  These  economic 
advantages  need  to  be  quantified  and  pub- 
licized. 

Much  work  and  thought  has  gone  into 
the  development  of  this  legislation.  Much 
of  the  best  appeared  in  a  series  of  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Federal  Archi- 
tecture Study,  which  is  working  through 
the  National  Endowment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  "Federal  Architecture:  Mul- 
tiple-Use Facilities,  a  Staff  Report  for 
the  Federal  Architecture  Task  Force,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Record,  as 

follows: 

Excerpt 
mt7i.tiple-ttse — the  challenge 

Cities  have  always  had  multiple-use  plan- 
ning. In  many  old  neighborhoods,  apart- 
ments typically  were  built  above  stores  that 
lined  the  street  level.  Such  mixed  settings 
can  still  be  found  In  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar neighborhoods  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Bos- 
ton, Detroit,  New  York  City  and  other  com- 
munities. In  Reston,  Va.,  Colvunbla,  Md., 
and  Trail  wood  Village  near  Houston  develop- 
ers have  consciously  tried  to  recreate  similar 
designs.  A  ready  supply  of  occupants  testi- 
fies to  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

Rockefeller  Center,  built  In  the  1930s  In 
New  York,  Is  the  classic  example  of  a  mix- 
ture of  adjacent  land  use  In  a  relatively 
limited  geographic  area  (horizontal  mixing) 
as  well  as  mixed  use  in  mdlvidual  buUdUigs. 
These  approaches  have  also  been  employed 
with  varied  success  in  such  urban  redevelop- 
ment efforts  as  Penn  Center  in  Philadelphia, 
Prudential  Center  In  Boston  and  Century 
City  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  in  the  large 
nonrenewal  projects  of  Peachtree  Onter  In 
Atlanta,  the  Watergate  complex  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  Crystal  City  In  Virginia.  Office 
towers  may  flank  apartment  buildings,  park- 
ing structures  or  department  stores.  Restau- 
rants and  observation  decks  may  occupy  roof 
space.  Commercial  activities  may  line  the 
ground  floors  of  buildings  or  retailing  may 
be  concentrated  in  a  shopping  mall.  Occa- 
sionally, smaU  commercial  outlets  may  be 
located  In  the  basements  of  apartment 
buildings. 

Recent  efforts  at  vertical  mixing  (some 
combination  of  retaU,  parking,  office,  recrea- 
tional and  residential  uses  In  a  single  struc- 
ture) can  be  fotmd  In  Marina  Towers  and 
the  John  Hancock  BuUdlng  In  Chicago,  In 
Olympic    Towers    and    the    United   Nations 


Plaza  In  the  heart  of  Manhattan,  and  in 
Holyoke  Center  In  Cambridge,  Mass.  Urban 
planners  and  commentators  have  acclaimed 
these  buUdlngs  for  their  potential  In  revital- 
izing city  cores.  And,  In  the  ultimate  eco- 
nomic test,  developers  have  found  them 
marketable. 

More  typically,  however,  neither  private 
nor  public  office  buildings  are  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  active  movement  of  people 
amid  diverse  settings,  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  planned  or  chance  encounters,  to 
encourage  the  interplay  of  varied  activities, 
to  promote  the  compatibility  of  building 
facades  at  a  scale  easily  comprehended  by 
pedestrians.  When  the  employees  go  home  in 
the  evening,  the  surrounding  streets  are  left 
empty  and  after-hours  activity  Is  discour- 
aged. 

The  diminished  human  vitality  of  many 
downtowns  has  no  simple  cause.  Local  zon- 
ing ordinances,  originally  passed  to  protect 
"clean"  businesses  and  residences  from  noxi- 
ous factory  fumes  and  assorted  nuisances, 
promoted  single-use  land  planning.  Public 
suburbanization  policies  from  tax  credits 
through  highway  aid  and  home  financing 
contributed  to  a  growing  quiet  on  many 
main  streets.  Separation — of  work  and  play 
and  home,  of  Income  groups,  of  age  groups, 
and  of  racial  groups — became  aU  too  char- 
acteristic of  modern  city  life. 

This  pattern  of  development  was  bought  at 
enormous  costs  In  the  requirement  of  large 
land  areas,  of  extensive  transportation  sys- 
tems and  sewer  service,  of  water  and  energy 
supply.  The  human  costs  are  Incalcuable. 

Opportunities  to  reverse  these  trends 
through  federal  programs  were  mostly  over- 
looked. Monolithic  housing  developments 
and  monolithic,  if  handsome,  business  en- 
claves could  not  attract  the  lively  pedestrian 
life  essential  to  safer  streets  and  to  a  variety 
of  successful  retaU  activities. 

The  federal  government  In  its  own  build- 
ings also  has  not  contributed  to  the  mix  of 
activities  that  combine  to  enhance  street 
vitality  and  give  life  and  excitement  to  the 
urban  environment.  On  the  contrary,  most 
federal  office  buUdings  have  reinforced  the 
image  of  a  downtown  lacking  In  stimulation 
with  streets  that  become  deserted  after  work- 
ing hovu^. 

Responding  partly  to  the  threat  of  pro- 
test demonstrations  and  bomb  scares,  the 
government  Increased  security  precautions 
for  some  of  Its  buildings.  Federal  enclaves 
became  even  more  uninviting  when  designed 
with  fortress-like  or  virtually  blocked-off 
ground  floors.  It  was  reported  to  us,  for  ex- 
tunple,  that  extra  security  precautions  were 
designed  Into  a  new  federal  building  to  make 
it  even  less  accessible  and  open  than  nor- 
mally would  have  been  the  case.  There  was 
concern  about  the  potential  actions  of  near- 
by university  students. 

In  recent  years  a  series  of  Executive  Orders 
that  directed  the  selection  of  downtown  lo- 
cations for  federal  agencies  have  reversed  the 
subvu-ban  campus  trend  enco^^raged  by  trans- 
portation and  clvU  defense  policies  of  the 
19608.  However,  concern  for  site  location  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  attention  to  the 
variety  and  timing  of  building  uses  that 
are  also  essential  considerations  of  sound 
community-wide  design. 

In  a  letter  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  Senator  Howard  Baker  (R.  Tenn), 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Task  Force  on  Federal 
Architecture  wrote: 

"Those  (federal)  buildings  are  .  .  .  brought 
before  the  committee  In  the  absence  of  even 
a  general  plan  or  design,  and  as  a  result 
we  have  given  little  attention,  at  least  In 
the  Congress,  to  principles  of  design.  For 
example,  I  do  not  recall  a  discussion,  except 
with  respect  to  the  new  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing and  garage,  about  the  Importance  of 
relating  the  style  and  scale  of  federal  struc- 
tures to  the  surrounding  community,  or  In- 


corporating the  activities  of  the  occupants 
of  government  bxiUdlngs  into  the  life  of  the 
surrounding  community,  perhaps  even  in- 
cluding Joint  use  of  faculties.  I  can  not 
help  wondering  whether  federal  functions 
have  not  tended  to  cluster  In  government 
enclaves,  perhaps  encouraged  by  architec- 
tural barriers  toward  Insulated  activity  In- 
stead of  an  Interplay  of  community  life  and 
the  dally  work  of  federal  employees." 

Several  developments  support  considera- 
tion of  extending  the  movement  toward 
multiple-use  buildings  to  federal  facilities: 
In  Canada  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  is  implementing  a  nation-wide  pro- 
gram to  build  or  convert  government  office 
buUdlngs  for  multiple-use  In  urban  centers. 
In  a  1973  address  to  the  International  Public 
Works  Congress,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
PubUc  Works  told  his  audience : 

"For  some  time  now  we  have  been  con- 
cerned that  so  many  government  buildings 
die  at  6  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  We  have 
given  the  problem  some  thought  and  came 
up  with  the  solution  that  we  should  open 
the  lower  levels  of  our  public  office  build- 
ings to  commercial  use.  We  believe  that  (pub- 
lic) buildings  should  not  Just  be  austere, 
large  chunks  of  concrete,  steel,  stone  and 
glass  but  should  be  lively  and  vibrant  and 
part  of  the  life  of  the  area  In  which  they 
serve*' 

In  Sweden,  a  new  public  building,  the 
Oamisonen,  suggests  approaches  to  variety 
and  flexlbUlty  that  could  be  useful  In  the 
planning  of  Uvely,  multiple-use  public  office 
buildings.  The  Garnlsonen  houses  several 
government  agencies,  including  the  equiv- 
alent of  our  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. The  large,  block -like  structure,  enclos- 
ing Internal  buildings  and  courtyards,  at- 
tracts people  to  its  restaurants,  exhibit  halls, 
snack  bars,  gymnasliuns,  auditoriums  and 
saunas  as  well  as  offices.  With  moveable  par- 
titions on  what  amounts  to  a  modular  stage 
set  of  a  million  and  a  half  square  feet,  the 
design  emphasis  has  been  on  the  adaptabU- 
Ity  of  the  Interior  space  to  changing  uses  and 
users.  As  the  management's  publication 
notes,  "One  could  even  say  that  In  an  office 
building  the  size  of  Garnlsonen  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  people  working  there  to  influence 
the  environment  ...  In  order  to  achieve  an 
overall  effect  that  is  lively,  varied  and  stim- 
ulating." 

The  first  five  floors  of  an  »18  million  state 
office  buUding  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  wiU  house 
separate  music  and  drama  theaters,  a  multi- 
purpose rehearsal  studio  suitable  for  arena 
productions  and  a  state  musexun.  Above  will 
be  10  stories  of  offices  for  state  agencies. 
Planners  of  the  buUdlng,  which  is  now  under 
construction,  were  motivated  not  only  by 
economy,  but  also  by  the  belief  that  mul- 
tiple-use planning  would  generate  nighttime 
activity  in  the  capltol  area. 

In  Madison,  Wise.,  a  special  Community 
Concerns  Committee  api  ointed  by  the  state 
has  strongly  recommended  that  a  combina- 
tion of  commercial,  residential  and  commu- 
nity uses  be  Included  In  a  new  state  office 
building  being  planned.  The  committee  cited 
as  primary  concerns  the  creation  of  a  lively 
urban  environment  during  evenings  and 
weekends  and  the  need  to  maintain  a  sense 
of  continuity  In  the  urban  fabric.  Funds  for 
the  buildings  have  been  aUotted  but  no  final 
design  has  been  selected  and  no  date  has 
been  set  for  construction. 

The  International  Environmental  Confer- 
ence on  Building  Construction  and  Use, 
sponsored  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration in  the  spring  of  1972,  restated  in 
recommendations  by  a  number  of  panels  that 
urged  GSA  to  consider  the  Implementation 
of  multiple-use  federal  buildings.  They  In- 
cluded: 

"That  GSA  coordinate  with  other  agencies 
In  an  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and  pro- 
grams that  can  be  offered  to  a  community: 
facilities,  multipurpose  space,  etc." 
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"That  GSA  consider  multlpurpise  um  of 
Its  buildings,  both  new  and  existing,  includ- 
ing community  faculties,  retail  and  living 
accommodations  and  that  OSA  be  authorized 
to  work  with  other  agencies  in  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  reconimendatl}>n." 

".  .  .  That  consideration  be  glvep  to  mul- 
tiple functions  In  new  federal  buildings.  That 
Is.  we  believe  that  the  existence  ofreslden- 
tlal/commerclal/recreatlonal  functions  In  or 
close  to  the  facility  will  have  a  pisltlve  ef- 
fect on  the  total  social  envlroniient  .  .  ." 
"Expand    the   types   of   space   ik   federal 
buildings  to  Include  theaters,  libraries,  res- 
taurants, shopping  malls,  apartments,  etc." 
In  a  recent  statement,  the  conimlssloner 
of  OSA's  public  buildings  service  Bald  OSA 
In  lU  leasing  program  will  try  to! avoid  lo- 
cating federal  offices  In  ground  ^oor  com- 
mercial space.  He  said  that  "thlaj  will  en- 
courage building  owners  to  brlngj  in  com- 
mercial enterprises   that  will   servb  federal 
employees  and  Infuse  new  vitality  into  areas 
where  the  federal  presence  Is  sl^lflcant." 
In  19€3  a  special  report  to  the  president 
on  "The  Arts  and  the  National  Oovirnment" 
noted    that    government    audltorli^is    were 
seldom  biUlt  with  any  concern  fori  the  gov- 
ernment's Important  responslblUtJ  for  the 
support  of  the  performing  arts  and  that  the 
government's  vast  exhibit  resources  were  in- 
adequately   available    for    public    viewing. 
Specifically  the  report  recommendad: 

".  .  .  provision  of  faclllUes  for  jthe  per- 
forming arts  be  considered  in  planafor  new 
Federal  centers  and  buildings  thioughout 
the  country  as  well  as  Washlngtori  .  .  .'• 

".  .  .  provision  of  adequate  and  appro- 
priate exhibit  and  gallery  space  sholild  be  a 
consideration  in  drawing  up  plans  [for  new 
Federal  buildings,  not  only  in  Washington 
but  especially  throughout  the  country." 

Among  municipal  governments.  New  York 
City  Is  especially  active  in  support  lot  mul- 
tiple-use development.  A  public  afthorlty, 
the  Educational  Faculties  Fund,  olans  Its 
properties  for  Joint  public/private  use.  And 
the  city's  special  district  zoning  ordinances 
encourage  multiple-use  private  construction 
to  preeerve  the  character  of  special  neighbor- 
hoods. In  another  attempt  at  urbaa  design 
reform,  city  planners  have  proposed!  an  ap- 
proach to  housing  that  "would  trans^nd  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  the  indivldial  zon- 
ing lot  to  recognize  the  primacy  j  of  the 
neighborhood."  (The  "Housing  Quality"  pro- 
posal seeks  to  establish  an  lnnovatl*e  point 
system  for  evaluating  quality,  an  atproach 
that  planners  envision  changing  the  pat- 
tern of  architect  selection  to  favor  arfchltects 
especlaUy  skiUed  at  meeting  higher  Amenity 
standards.) 

TRX    CANADIAN   EXPISIZMCE 

The  Canadian  government  Is  comn^tted  to 
the  Idea  of  multiple-use  government  office 
buUdings.  even  though  many  problems  must 
be  worked  out  before  the  concept  Jean  be 
fuUy  realized. 

Before  1970  there  were  Increasing  com- 
plaints from  the  private  commerclaf  sector 
that  government  buildings  "sterillzild"  the 
commercial  environment.  Responding  to 
that  criticism,  and  to  the  problem  o?  buUd- 
ings "going  dead  at  night,"  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  developed  a  -brldio  con- 
cept"— le.  pubUc  buUdlngs  should  con- 
stitute bridges  that  enticed  pedestrlana  to 
go  through  a  public  building  to  get  from 
one  part  of  a  commercial  envirom^ent  to 
another. 

The  Department  of  Public  Wo^ks  of 
Canada  Is  administered  through  reglotiai  of- 
fices. Its  work  encompasses  the  scCpe  of 
both  our  GSA  and  Corps  of  Engine^.  The 
most  active  region  for  public  buUduJg  con- 
struction has  been  the  Capital  redlon  of 
Ottawa.  The  current  public  buUdlng  pro- 
gram is  directed  to  consolidating  scattered 
government  offices  in  single  structures  to  es- 
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tabllsh  a  government  presence  In  urban 
centers.  The  multiple-use  "bridge  concept", 
or  "Ottawa  concept".  Is  now  accepted  as 
guiding  policy  for  the  design  of  these  new 
buildings  and  for  the  conversion  of  existing 
buUdlngs  in  Canada's  urban  centers.  Several 
projects  are  In  various  stages  of  design  and 
construction  In  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Halifax,  Calgary,  Vancouver  and  Mon- 
treal. No  new  legislation  was  required  for 
the  Implementation  of  mtUtlple-iise 
planning. 

As  a  general  practice,  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  the  square  footage  of  a  new 
building  may  be  assigned  to  commercial  use. 
The  government  pays  grants-ln-lleu-of -taxes 
on  government-owned  and  government-used 
space.  Conamercial  tenants  are  responsible 
for  municipal  real  estate  taxes.  The  Depart- 
ment provides  maintenance,  heat,  etc., 
which  are  covered  in  the  rent.  Electricity  Is 
metered.  Leases  can  be  20  years  as  a  maxi- 
mum, but  flve-year-wlth-optlon  leases  are 
more  usual.  The  Department's  vu-ban  design 
goals  can  be  protected  by  buUdlng  into 
contracts  specific  space  and  quality  control 
directives.  In  determining  rental  rates  the 
Department  has  followed  the  studies  and 
data  developed  by  the  International  CouncU 
of  Shopping  Centers. 

The  Department's  Office  of  Space  Manage- 
ment and  Marketing  advertises  and  actively 
solicits  commercial  tenants.  Selection  Is 
based  on  V)th  a  credit  check  and  a  quality 
evaluation.  The  Department  decides  on  the 
commercial  mix  and  Includes  consideration 
of  the  need  for  some  operations  to  stay  open 
untU  late  at  night. 

The  major  considerations  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  best  quality  and  best  economic 
return  to  the  Department.  Charging  rent  for 
commercial  space  Is  considered  compatible 
with  a  general  government  change  to  "reve- 
nue dependency"  that  requires  user  agencies 
to  also  pay  rent  to  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment (a  concept  similar  to  the  new  Federal 
Building  Fund  established  by  the  VS.  Con- 
gress) .  The  private  sector  has  not  considered 
the  commercial  leasing  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment unfair  competition. 

Several  current  multiple-use  Canadian  de- 
velopments are  now  being  planned  or  art 
under  way : 

Sparks  Street  Center  In  Ottawa,  which  is 
now  In  the  excavation  stage,  wUl  contain  one 
mUllon  square  feet  of  space  with  about  135,- 
000  square  feet  of  mvUtlple-use  commercial 
on  two  or  three  levels.  (The  third  level  will 
depend  on  marketability  In  the  context  of 
another  major  new  privately  developed  com- 
mercial center  nearby.)  The  site  Is  situated 
alongside  an  active  pedestrian  mall  and  the 
buUdlng  wlU  be  linked  by  galleries  to  the 
new  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  across  the  mall. 

At  the  lower  level  of  the  arena-like  public 
commercial  space  an  Infrastructure  for  an 
ice  skating  rink  is  being  Installed,  although 
this  area  may  be  assigned  another  activity- 
generating  use  if  market  studies  determine 
another  viae  would  attract  more  people.  A 
waterfall/fountain  wiU  add  visual  excite- 
ment to  the  design. 

The  Sparks  Street  Center  already  has  a 
sizable  list  of  apphcants  toe  commercial  space 
although  construction  is  barely  under  way. 
Rideau  Center  In  Ottawa  wlU  have  800,- 
000  square  feet  of  government  office  space 
and  a  200,000-8quare-foot  major  department 
store. 

Jackson  BuUdlng  In  Ottawa's  main  b\isl- 
ness  district  Is  the  first  existing  building  to 
be  converted  to  multiple  uses.  The  10-story, 
200,000-square-foot  buUdlng  will  contain 
12,000  square  feet  of  commercial  uses  on 
Its  ground  floor.  This  experiment  will  be  used 
as  a  prototype  for  replannlng  use  of  urban 
pubUc  office  buildings  throughout  Canada. 
Pavreaux  BuUdlng  U  a  $100-mUUon  project 
in  Montreal  now  In  the  design  stage.  It  will 


have  200,000  square  feet  aUotted  for  com- 
mercial use  and  people-attracting  activities. 
The  importance  of  "people  activities"  was 
demonstrated  In  another  project  where  com- 
mercial sales  Increased  50%  during  a  two- 
week  exhibit  and  demonstration  by  Canadian 
artists  and  craftsmen. 

Place  du  Portage  in  Hull,  Quebec  (across 
the  river  from  Ottawa's  Parliament  build- 
ing), was  a  privately  developed  urban-re- 
newal-type complex  that  the  government 
piu-chased  whUe  under  construction.  Al- 
though Hull  is  an  economlcaUy  depressed 
area,  a  market  study  indlcaten  that  the 
multl-buUding  «270-miUlon  public  office 
complex  will  eventually  stimulate  private 
economic  and  construction  response,  which 
WlU  significantly  upgrade  the  area.  The  flrat 
buUdlng  (Phase  1)  Is  now  open.  Phase  2  will 
open  at  the  end  of  this  year  find  Phase  3  in 
the  ^rlng  of  1976.  When  completed,  the 
Place  du  Portage  complex  wlU  contain  about 
20,000  employees  In  approximately  five  mU- 
llon square  feet  of  office  space. 

The  first  building  houses  1,800  employees 
in  250,000  square  feet  of  office  space,  plus 
90,000  square  feet  of  commercial  space  on 
two  levels.  Prom  a  visitor's  point  of  view  the 
commercial  space  is  multi-level,  festive  space 
with  lots  of  color  and  visual  excitement. 

In  general  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
prefers  common  community  and  cUent 
agency  lobbies  so  there  are  "no  barriers  to 
government."  But  there  has  been  some  dis- 
pute over  the  appearance  of  government 
security.  The  client  agency  wants  higher 
security  than  commercial  tenants  want  so 
the  Department  is  considering  using  guards 
without  uniforms  to  minimize  what  com- 
mercial users  consider  the  negative  psy- 
chological Impact  of  "guard-looking  secu- 
rlty." 

The  Place  du  Portage  project  has  been 
plagued  by  phasing  problems.  Commercial 
spaces  were  occupied  too  soon,  causing  the 
government  to  apply  rent  abatement  untU 
1976.  After  that  time,  base  rent  wiU  be  de- 
termined by  gross  sales  of  the  best  two  years. 
In  the  second  phase  of  five-year  leasing, 
commercial  tenants  will  pay  either  the  base 
rent  or  a  percentage  of  gross  sales  (SVi  to  8 
per  cent) ,  whichever  is  greater.  This  wUl  dis- 
courage tenants  from  falling  below  a  certain 
level  of  effort.  The  lower  percentage  of  gross 
would  be  assigned,  for  example,  to  a  sports 
complex,  and  the  higher  to  a  retaU  clothing 
store. 

Lessons  learned  from  these  and  other  prob- 
lems will  be  applied  to  other  developments 
throughout  the  country.  Commercial  space 
in  outlying  areas,  for  example,  wUl  be  limited 
prlmarUy  to  support  for  office  tenants,  and 
phasing  wlU  be  more  sophisticated. 

The  contrast  with  American  concerns  is 
striking.  Instead  of  arguments  about  unfair 
government  competition,  the  private  sector 
pressed  for  commercial  activities  In  govern- 
ment buildings  to  Improve  surrounding  com- 
mercial environments.  Further,  Department 
of  PubUc  Works  officials  we  interviewed  be- 
Ueve  that  the  goveirnment  Is  more  Interested 
in  street  architecture  than  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  conviction  of  Canadian  officials 
about  the  basic  soundness  of  their  multiple- 
use  policy  clearly  allovra  flexlbUity  for  occa- 
sional setbacks.  Indeed,  one  official  observed, 
"We  are  wlUlng  to  wait  ten  years  for  success." 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  reservations  over  portions  of 
S.  865.  Since  I  am  in  wholeliearted  agree- 
ment with  the  adaptive-use  provisions  ol 
this  bill,  I  shall  not  Impede  passage  of 
the  legislation.  The  use  of  older  build- 
ings represents  an  important  step  toward 
a  more  flexible  public  buildings  program. 
It  wUl  conserve  resources  and  energy, 
while  producing  more  jobs  for  each  dol- 
lar invested.  This  is  a  concept  that  is 
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both  wise  and  overdue.  I  applaud  Senator 
Buckley  for  this  initiative. 

But  as  I  favor  one  portion  of  the  bill, 
another  concerns  me.  This  is  section  4, 
which  allows  "cooperative"  or  "mixed" 
use  of  public  buildings.  Under  this  lan- 
guage, the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration could  lease  space  in  any  Federal 
ofBce  building  to  persons  or  firms  "en- 
gaged in  commercial,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, or  recreational  activities"  at  a 
rental  rate  "equivalent  to  the  prevail- 
ing commercial  rate  for  commercial 
space  devoted  to  a  similar  purpose  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  public  buildings."  My  con- 
cern is  that  GSA  will  take  this  new 
latitude  and  run  wild  with  it.  We  must 
make  it  clear  that  this  authority  is  to 
be  used  sparingly.  This  is  not  a  license  to 
convert  the  ground  floor  of  the  Treasury 
Building  into  a  bowling  alley. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  need  for  such  au- 
thority. What  does  the  public  gain  In 
the  rental  of  space  designed  for  offices 
to  be  used  as  a  restaurant  or  a  boutique? 
What  Federal  purpose  is  served?  I  doubt 
that  GSA  will  be  able  to  discover  one 
beyond  its  own  desire  to  become  landlord 
to  the  Nation. 

If  we  must  have  such  authority,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  GSA  the  language 
in  the  committee  report  stating  that 
mixed  use  will  not  work  everywhere,  and 
that  it  should  be  tried  only  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  local  city  government 
agrees. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  GSA 
use  this  new  flexibility  with  restraint.  If 
It  does  not,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  Im- 
pose limits  on  what  I  believe  Is  a  waste- 
ful practice,  pitting  the  taxpayers  in  im- 
necessary  competition  with  the  private 
sector.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  promote  more  efficient  use  of 
the  Nation's  construction  resources,  to 
foster  the  preservation  of  buildings  of 
historic,  architectural,  or  cultural  sig- 
ntflcance,  and  to  enhance  the  social  and 
economic  environment  within  and  sur- 
roimding  Federal  office  buildings." 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  WATCHES 
AND  WATCH  MOVEMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  266,  H.R.  7710.  and  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
on  the  bill,  with  a  further  provision  that 
there  be  a  1/2 -hour  time  limitation  on  an 
amendment  dealing  with  child  support; 
that  no  other  amendments  be  in  order; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order,  If  such  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  that  other 
than  the  specific  amendment  mentioned, 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Reserving  my  right  to 


object,  to  further  clarify  the  xmanimous- 
consent  agreement,  I  would  agree  on  the 
premise  that  the  child  support  amend- 
ment does  not  contain  an  excess  profits 
tax  amendment,  and  that  any  excess 
profits  tax  amendment  be  not  germane, 
and  there  be  no  other  amendments  other 
than  the  child  support  amendment;  and 
that  no  amendment  to  the  child  support 
amendment  be  considered  germane.  I 
think  that  is  as  clear  as  I  could  possibly 
make  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Don  Moorhead  and  Mr.  George 
Pritts  remain  on  the  floor  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  myself,  that 
the  following  persons  be  given  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor. 

From  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Michael  Stem,  Bob  Best,  Michael 
Rowny,  Bob  WiUan,  Bill  Morris,  Bill 
Galvin,  Joe  Humphreys,  Jay  Constan- 
tine,  Jim  Mongan;  from  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  Doug  Hester; 
Mr.  Carey  Parker  and  Mark  Schneider 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  office;  Mr.  Les  Gold- 
man of  Mr.  Stevenson's  office;  and  Pat 
Berry  of  Mr.  Jackson's  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bUl  (HJl.  7710)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty  free  treatment  to  watches  and  watch 
movements  manufactured  In  any  insular 
possession  of  the  United  States  If  foreign 
materials  do  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  such  watches  and  movements. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate 
will  suspend  for  just  a  moment. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.   I   win   explain   the   amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLE    n — AMENDMENTS    RELATTNO    TO 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

'rSMPOBART  WAIVEKS  Or  CEKTArN  REQUIREIfENTS 
rOB   CERTAIN    STATES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  If  the  Oovemor  of  any  State, 
which  has  an  approved  State  plan  under 
i>art  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act, 
submits  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  a  re- 
quest that  any  provision  of  section  402(a) 
(26)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  section 
402(a)  (27)  of  such  Act  not  be  made  appli- 


cable to  such  State  prior  to  a  date  specified 
in  the  request  (which  shall  not  be  later  than 
June  30,  1976)  and — 

(1)  such  request  is  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tification, with  respect  to  such  provision,  of 
the  Oovemor  that  the  State  cannot  imple- 
ment such  provision  because  of  the  lack  of 
authority  to  do  so  under  State  law,  and 

(2)  such  request  fully  explains  the  rea- 
sons why  such  provision  cannot  be  imple- 
mented, and  sets  forth  any  provision  of  State 
law  which  Impedes  the  implementation 
thereof, 

the  Secretary  shaU,  If  be  is  satisfied  that 
such  a  waiver  is  Justified,  grant  the  waiver  so 
requested. 

(b)  During  any  period  with  respect  to 
which  a  waiver,  obtained  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  section  402(a)  (26)  (A)  oX 
the  Social  Security  Act,  Is  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  State,  the  provisions  of  section 
464  (4)  and  (5)  of  such  Act  shall  be  applied 
to  such  State  in  like  manner  as  if  the  phrase 
"with  respect  to  whom  an  assignment  under 
section  402(a)  (26)  of  this  title  is  effective" 
did  not  appear  therein,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  458  of  such  Act  shaU  be  applied  to 
such  State  in  like  manner  as  if  the  phrase 
"support  rights  assigned  iinder  section  402 
(a)  (26)"  read  "chUd  support  obligations". 

(c)  Section  456  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  455.  From  the  sums  amnoprlated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  for  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the 
quarter  commencing  July  1,  1976,  an 
amount — 

"(1)  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
amoiULts  expanded  by  such  State  during  such 
quarter  for  the  operation  of  the  pUn  ap- 
proved under  section  454,  and 

"(2)  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  expended  by  such  State  during 
such  quarter  for  the  operation  of  a  plan 
which  meets  the  conditions  of  section  454 
except  as  is  provided  by  a  waiver  by  the 
Secretary  which  is  granted  pursuant  to  spe- 
cific authority  set  forth  In  the  law; 
except  that  no  amount  shall  be  paid  to  any 
State  on  account  of  furnishing  child  support 
collection  or  paternity  determination  serv- 
ices (other  than  the  parent  locator  services) 
to  individuals  under  section  464  (6)  during 
any  period  beginning  after  June  30,  1976." 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time, 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  full 
and  complete  reports  (the  first  of  which  shaU 
not  be  later  than  September  15,  1975)  re- 
garding any  requests  which  he  has  received 
for  waivers  under  subsection  (a)  and  any 
waivers  granted  by  him  under  such  subsec- 
tion, and  such  reports  shall  Include  copies 
of  aU  such  requests  for  such  waivers  and  any 
supptorting  documents  submitted  with  or  in 
connection  with  any  such  requests. 

PBOTECnON  AGAINST  DECREASE  IN  GRANTS 
BECAUSE  OF  PAYBtENT  OF  STTPPOBT  DI- 
RECTLY   TO    THE    STATE 

Sec.  202.  Section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (26); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (27)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (27)  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph : 

"(28)  provide  that,  in  determining  the 
amount  of  aid  to  which  an  eligible  famUy  is 
entitled,  any  portion  of  the  amounts  collected 
In  any  particular  month  as  chUd  support 
pursuant  to  a  plan  approved  under  part  D, 
and  retained  by  the  State  under  section  457, 
which  (under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part  as  In  effect  both  during  July  1975 
and  during  that  particular  month)  would 
not  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  aid  paid  to  the  famUy  If  such  amounts 
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had  been  paid  directly  to  the  fai  illy,  shall  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  aid  ot  lerwlse  pay- 
able to  such  family  imder  the  Si  ate  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part.". 
STTPPOKT  ASBiamiEtrrs  by  recipients  ditbznc 

TRAJfSmONAL      PERIOt 

Sxc.  203.  (a)  In  the  case  of  a:  ly  State  the 
law  of  which  on  Augvist  1,  1971  i.  meets  the 
requlrementsof  section  402(a)  (2})  (A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  requlrem  ents  of  such 
section  shall  be  effective,  with  ri  spect  to  In- 
dividuals who  are  recipients  on  Augrust  1, 
1975,  at  such  time  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  State  agency,  but  not  later  tl  an  the  time 
of  the  first  redetermination  of  e  Iglblllty  re- 
quired after  August  1.  1975,  and  n  any  event 
not  later  than  February  1,  1976 

( b )  In  the  case  of  any  State  ^escribed  in 
subsection  (a),  the  provisions  ol  section  454 
(4)  and  (5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall, 
during  the  period  beginning  Aucust  1,  1975, 
and  ending  December  31,  1975,  be  applied, 
with  respect  to  all  recipients  o'  aid  under 
the  State  plan  of  such  State  (app  roved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act)  wio  have  not 
made  an  assignment  pursuant  to  section  402 
(a)  (26)  (A)  of  such  Act,  in  the  (ase  of  such 
State  m  like  manner  as  if  the  pirase  "with 
respect  to  whom  an  assignment  imder  s«»c- 
tlon  402(a)  (26)  of  this  title  Is  elfective"  did 
not  appear  therein,  and  the  provlilons  of  sec- 
tion 458  of  such  Act  shall,  during  i  ;uch  period, 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  such  S  tate  In  like 
manner  as  if  the  phrase  "sappoi  t  rights  as- 
signed under  section  402(a)  (26) "  read  "child 
support  obligations". 

REMOVAL      or      VENDOR      PAYMENT      LIMITATION 
FOR    CRILO    SUPPORT 

Sec.  204.  Section  403(a)  of  th«  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  lnsertln( ;  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "or  lectlon  402 
(a)(26)". 

AUTHORITT  FOR  QITARTERLY  ADVANCl  S  TO  STATES 
POR   CHILD   SUPPORT   PROGRi  iMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  455  of  th<  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  added  by  the  Soc  al  Services 
Amendments  of  1974  and  amended  by  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  455." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  eslmate  the 
amoimt  to  which  a  State  wiU  :)e  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter,  such 
estimates  to  be  based  on  (A)  a  i  eport  filed 
by  the  State  containing  its  estlnate  of  the 
total  sum  to  be  expended  in  su;h  quarter 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection,  and  stating  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  made  available  by  the  State  and 
its  political  subdivisions  for  sucli  expendi- 
tures In  such  quarter,  and  If  8U(  h  amount 
is  less  than  the  State's  prop>ortlo|iate  share 
of  the  total  sum  of  such  estlmatetl  expendi- 
tures, the  source  or  soxirces  from  which  the 
difference  is  expected  to  be  derive!,  and  (B) 
such  other  Investigation  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay,  in  such 
Installments  as  he  may  determl  le,  to  the 
State  the  amount  so  estimated,  i -educed  or 
Increased  to  the  extent  of  any  overpayment 
or  underpayment  which  the  Secf«tary  de- 
termines was  made  under  this  pectlon  to 
such  State  for  any  prior  quarter!  and  with 
respect  to  which  adjustment  has  i  ot  already 
been  made  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Upon  the  making  of  any  eiitlmate  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsectlo  a.  any  ap- 
propriations available  for  paymeats  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  oblli;ated.". 
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Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  oi  her  provi- 
sion of  law,  amounts  expended  in  jood  faith 
by  any  State  (or  by  any  of  its  political  sub- 


divisions) during  July  1975  in  employing 
and  compensating  staff  personnel,  leasing  of- 
fice space,  purchasing  equipment,  or  carrying 
out  other  organizational  or  administrative 
actlTltlee.  In  preparation  for  or  implementa- 
tion of  the  child  support  program  under  part 
D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall 
be  considered  for  purposes  of  section  456  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act),  to  the 
extent  that  payment  for  the  activities  In- 
volved would  be  made  under  such  section 
(as  so  amended)  If  section  101  of  the  Social 
Services  Amendments  of  1974  had  become  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1975,  to  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  State  for  the  operation  of 
the  State  plan  or  for  the  conduct  of  activi- 
ties specified  in  such  section  (as  so 
amended). 

8AFEGUARDIN0   OF   INFORMATION 

Sec.  207.  Section  402(a)(9)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1974)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(9)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  information  concerning 
applicants  or  recipients  to  purposes  directly 
connected  with  (A)  the  administration  of 
the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under  this 
part,  the  plan  or  program  of  the  State  under 
part  B,  C,  or  D  of  this  title  or  under  tiUe  I, 
X,  xrv,  XVI,  XIX.  or  XX.  or  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  established 
by  title  XVI,  (B)  any  Investigation,  prose- 
cution, or  criminal  or  civil  proceeding,  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  any  such  plan  or  program,  and  (C) 
the  administration  of  any  other  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  program  which  provides 
assistance.  In  cash  or  in  kind,  or  services, 
directly  to  individuals  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  the  safeguards  so  provided  shall  pro- 
hibit disclosure,  to  any  committee  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  of  any  information  which  iden- 
tifies by  name  or  address  any  such  appli- 
cant or  recipient;" 

PROTECTION  OF  CHILD'S  BEST  INTEREST 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  402(a)  (26)  (B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  the  Social 
Services  Amendments  of  1974)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "such  appli- 
cant or  such  child"  the  foUowrtng:  ",  unless 
(In  either  case)  such  applicant  or  recipient 
is  found  to  have  good  cause  for  refusing  to 
cooperate  as  determined  by  the  State  agency 
in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  which  standards  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  best  Interests  of  the 
child  on  whose  behalf  aid  Is  claimed:". 

(b)  Section  454(4)  (A)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
added)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "such 
child,"  the  following:  "unless  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  of  the  State  imder  part 
A  of  this  title  determines  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (26)  (B)  that  It 
is  against  the  best  Interests  of  the  child  to 
do  so,". 

(c)  Section  454(4)  (B)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
added)  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "other  States"  the  following:  "(unless 
the  agency  administering  the  plan  of  the 
State  imder  part  A  of  this  title  determines 
In  accordance  with  the  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  402(a) 
(26)  (B)  that  it  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  child  to  do  so)". 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress any  proposed  standards  authorized  to 
be  prescribed  by  him  under  section  402(a) 
(26)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added 
by  the  Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974 
and  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section).  Such  standards  shall  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  period  which  ends  60  days 
after  such  proposed  standards  are  so  sub- 
mitted to  such  Committees  unless,  within 
such  period,  either  House  of  the  Congress 
adopts  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 


(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only — 

(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
the  Congress  does  not  approve  the  standaixls 
(as  authorized  under  section  402(a)  (26)  (B) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  .",  the  blank  space 
being  filled  Avith  the  appropriate  date;  and 

(B)  a  resolution  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
claiise   of   which   is   as   follows:    "That   the 

does  not  approve  the  standards  (as 
authorized  under  section  402(a)  (26)  (B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  transmitted  to  the 
Congress   on  .",   with   the  first   blank 

space  being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  re- 
solving House,  and  the  second  blank  space 
being  filled  with  the  appropriate  date. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b).  (c) 
(d) ,  (e) ,  and  (f )  of  section  152  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  shall  be  applicable  to  resolu- 
tions under  this  subsection,  except  that  the 
"20  hours"  referred  to  in  subsections  (d)  (2) 
and  (e)  (2)  of  such  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  read  "4  hours". 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  209.  Section  402(a)  (27)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "States  have"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "State  has '. 

effective     DATE 

Sec.  211.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall,  unless  otherwise  specified  there- 
in, become  effective  August  1,  1975. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  26, 
the  Congress  postponed  the  effective  date 
of  the  new  child  support  program  for 
1  month  so  that  we  could  deal  with  a 
few  unanticipated  problems.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  worked  out  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  meet  these  pressing 
problems.  Other  child  support  provisions 
can  be  looked  at  when  we  have  more 
time. 

I  have  discussed  the  committee  provi- 
sions with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance.  They  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  accept  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  amendment  if  certain 
changes  are  made.  The  amendment  I  am 
offering  incorporates  these  changes.  Let 
me  now  describe  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a  wai- 
ver for  a  temporary  period— but  not  later 
than  June  30,  1976— of  the  provisions 
requiring  assignment  of  support  rights 
or  any  part  of  the  child  support  program 
which  the  State  could  not  implement 
because  of  lack  of  statutory  authority  or 
because  of  statutory  impediments.  Any 
State  granted  a  waiver  would  be  eligible 
for  50 -percent  Federal  matching  for  the 
administrative  costs  of  operating  the 
program— 75 -percent  matching  is  avail- 
able for  States  fully  implementing  the 
new  program.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  a  report  on  the 
States  to  which  he  had  granted  waivers. 

The  amendment  as  modified  would 
permit  States  which  now  allow  recipients 
to  keep  a  portion  of  the  child  support 
payments  they  receive,  to  continue  to  do 
so  in  order  to  prevent  a  reduction  in 
Income  by  recipients. 

The  new  child  support  law  requires 
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that  a  welfare  recipient  assign  her  child 
support  rights  to  the  State  providing  as- 
sistance payments.  The  amendment  per- 
mits States  a  6-month  transitional  pe- 
riod to  operate  the  program  under  this 
requirement. 

The  amendment  would  provide  safe- 
guards to  restrict  the  use  or  disclosure 
of  information  concerning  applicants  or 
recipients  to  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  various 
State  plans  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  any  investigation,  prosecution,  or 
criminal  or  civil  proceeding  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
these  plans  or  programs ;  and  the  admin- 
istration of  any  other  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  which  provides 
assistance  or  services  to  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  need. 

The  amendment  would  require  that 
States,  in  seeking  to  determine  paternity 
and  secure  support,  take  into  consider- 
ation the  best  interests  of  the  child.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  be  required  to  draft  regula- 
tions to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
child;  these  regulations  would  be  sub- 
ject to  veto  by  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  amend  the  pro- 
vision of  section  403(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  limits  the  number 
of  individuals  with  respect  to  whom  a 
State  may  provide  AFDC  in  the  form  of 
protective  payments  to  individuals  other 
than  the  relatives  with  whom  the  chil- 
dren receivins  that  aid  are  living.  It 
would  expand  the  category  of  individuals 
who  are  not  counted  In  computing  the 
10  percent  to  include  individuals  to  whom 
the  State  is  required  to  provide  aid  in 
the  form  of  protective  payments  because 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  cooperate  in 
the  establishment  of  paternity  or  the 
collection  of  child  support. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for 
Federal  payment  to  States  for  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  out  their  child  sup- 
port programs  by  establishing  a  proced- 
ure, similar  to  the  procedures  provided 
in  the  case  of  the  other  public  assist- 
ance programs,  for  making  such  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  quarterly  advances. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
Federal  paj-ments  will  be  made  to  States 
under  the  new  child  support  program  to 
reimburse  them  for  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  out  organizational  and  adminis- 
trative activities  durhig  July  1975,  in 
cases  where  payment  for  those  activities 
would  have  been  made  had  the  program 
become  effective  on  July  1,  as  originally 
provided. 

In  addition  to  the  child  support  pro- 
visions, the  Committee  on  Finance  had 
also  approved  a  provision  expanding  the 
outpatient  physical  therapy  and  speech 
pathology  benefits  as  provided  through 
clinics  and  other  organized  settings  to 
include  occupational  therapy.  Addition- 
ally, the  committee  amendment  would 
have  provided  that  a  need  for  occupa- 
tional therapy  alone  could  qualify  the 
homebound  patient  for  home  health 
benefits.  At  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
have  not  included  that  provision  in  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.  However,  I 
Intend  to  offer  It  for  the  Senate's  con- 


sideration at  the  earliest  available  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  some  months  back  the 
Congress  passed  an  act  relating  to  child 
support.  That  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. At  the  time  he  signed  it  he  stated 
that  he  had  certain  objections  to  some 
particular  features  of  it. 

We  are  here  with  an  amendment  to- 
day that  does  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  President,  but  we  are 
here  with  an  amendment  in  this  closing 
day  of  this  particular  part  of  the  session 
because  there  are  some  10  or  12  States 
that  are  facing  a  deadline  and  there  is 
a  need  for  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  pvu'pose  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  now  before  the  Senate  is  to 
deal  with  several  problems  in  the  child  sup- 
port program,  which  goes  into  effect  today. 

Our  chairman  has  described  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  amendment  and  I  shall 
not  review  them  again.  However,  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  the  administration  does 
have  several  problems  with  the  committee's 
approach  and  in  particular  with  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  delete  four  provisions 
of  the  House -passed  bill.  These  four  provi- 
sions related  to  the  use  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  enforce  child  support  obligations,  the  so- 
called  parent  locator  service,  the  use  of  the 
IRS  to  collect  child  support  obligations,  and 
certain  audit  requirements  imposed  on  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  administration  believes  that  prompt 
action  on  these  issues  is  necessary  to  prevent 
unwarranted  Invasions  of  privacy  and  over- 
burdening of  the  Federal  courts.  The  com- 
mittee concluded,  however,  that  it  lacked 
adequate  time  to  consider  these  Issues  and 
thus  postponed  them  for  future  decision.  I 
regret  that  we  did  not  have  time  to  act  upon 
these  four  provisions  and  either  accept  or 
reject  them.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  position 
In  which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  since, 
as  I  understand  the  chairman's  statement, 
the  committee  vrtll  deal  with  these  and  other 
Issues  at  an  early  date. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  these  closing  hours  of  the 
day  that  there  is  any  chance  of  msiking 
the  case  for  these  proposals  in  which 
the  administration  is  vitally  interested. 
It  will  have  to  be  taken  up  at  another 
time. 

However,  I  did  feel  it  necessary  to  in- 
form the  Senate  that  the  administration 
is  greatly  concerned  that  we  did  not  deal 
with  these  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
and  why  we  did  not  deal  with  these  par- 
ticular provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  add  that 
the  effective  date  of  this  reform  In  child 
support  provisions  is  today  and  that 
there  are  several  States  that  will  face  a 
hardship  if  we  do  not  take  action.  There- 
fore, the  committee  has  brought  this 
amendment  here  today. 

Unless  there  is  some  further  comment 
on  the  amendment,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  my  time  back. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  yield  to  me  for  2  or  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  congratulate  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  bringing  out  these 
corrective  amendments  that  will  give  this 
new  law  a  chance  to  work  and  work  in 
an  efiBcient  and  effective  way. 

I  know  there  are  some  problems  with 
the  law.  We  enticlpated  that  when  we 
passed  it  last  year.  I  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Finance  Committee  on  it,  par- 
ticularly the  chairman,  and  introduced  a 
bill  with  some  of  the  provisions  that  are 
now  in  the  law. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  not  bringing  out  the  House 
bill  which  does  nothing  but  completely 
kiU  the  whole  intent  of  the  law  we  passed 
last  year  in  the  child  support  area. 

The  amusing  thing  to  me — I  will  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  comment 
on  this — is  that  the  Ford  administra- 
tion backed  this  House  bill  and  then 
knocks  out  the  parent  locater  service,  it 
deletes  a  provsion  of  the  IRS  being  able 
to  assist  in  imusual  cases  in  locating  a 
parent. 

The  most  incredible  part  about  the 
House  bill,  which  the  administration 
supports,  is  that  it  deletes  the  section 
about  using  the  Federal  courts  to  try  to 
bring  some  pressure  on  so-called  run- 
away fathers  who  work,  who  make 
money,  but  who  will  not  support  their 
children. 

The  thing  that  I  find  Incredible  is 
that  the  Ford  administration — and  I 
really  do  not  believe  it  is  the  President 
but  at  least  it  is  under  his  administra- 
tion— is  recommending  these  changes 
that  the  House  bill  passed.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  the  first 
person  I  know  of  In  Congress  way  back 
in  the  1940's  who  introduced  a  bill  called 
the  runaway  pappies  bill,  and  that  par- 
ticular bill  used  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem. For  the  Ford  administration  now 
to  take  completely  the  reverse  position 
just  as  we  are  on  the  verge  of  trying  to 
finally  do  something  hi  this  field  about 
a  sadly  neglected  area  of  welfare,  where 
the  costs  are  escalating  every  year,  to 
me  is  an  incredible  position. 

I  simply  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  my  information:  There  is  noth- 
hig  in  this  bill  that  does  what  the  House 
was  trying  to  do  in  killing  the  bill  it 
passed  last  year,  is  there? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  We  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  talk  to  the  House  about  all  of 
those  things,  but  at  this  point  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  we  should  change  the 
position  that  the  Senate  took  when  it 
previously  considered  these  matters.  I 
really  feel  that  these  issues  should  all  be 
decided  based  not  on  who  Is  right  but 
based  on  what  is  right.  The  Congress 
passed  a  law  to  try  to  correct  some  of 
the  many  abuses  in  the  child  support 
area  where  these  fathers  are  contribut- 
ing nothing  to  the  support  of  their 
children. 

We  believe  that  this  Is  a  good  law. 

Time  will  teU.  I  would  only  say  that 
if  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
administering  this  law,  be  it  the  U.S. 
attorney,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the  State 
welfare  department,  If  they  will  honest- 
ly, sincerely  and  conscientiously  do  their 
duty  under  this  law  and  then  if  It  fails 
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to  meet  what  we  hope  it  will  ao,  I  would 
be  willing  to  amend  it.  I  thlhk  that  we 
ought  to  be  wining  to  try  what  the  ad- 
ministration suggests,  when  they  have 
logic  to  recommend  it.  And  they  ought 
to  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  tiiggestlons 
of  the  Congress.  We  will  I  see  which 
works  the  best.  i 

But  that  is  not  involved  m  this  bill. 
What  we  want  to  do  right  Ihere  is  to 
simply  take  care  of  items  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  one's  philosophical  tlew  might 
be,  would  aid  in  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  law  that  is  on  the  pooks  right 
now.  1 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  introduced  three  amendments 
yesterday,  not  In  this  series  of  amend- 
ments, which  would  also  go  t)  the  tech- 
nical working  of  the  law,  thi;  effective- 
ness and  efficiency.  I  also  ma<le  a  speech 
yesterday  which  goes  back  and  traces 
the  history  of  this  child  support  effort  in 
trying  to  get  the  Federal  courts  to  do 
more  In  this  area.  None  other  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  the 
leader  in  that  field.  That  was  not  only  In 
1949  but  he  Introduced  the  same  bill  all 
the  way  up  to  1973.  Finally  we  passed  It 
and  lo  and  behold,  the  administration 
now  seems  to  be  taking  the  p<isition  that 
they  do  not  want  this  law. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  the  Ssnator  will 
find  that  some  of  the  statements  made 
in  the  name  of  the  President  do  not 
reaUy  reflect  the  President's  '  lew.  It  has 
been  my  impression  that  the  President's 
view  has  not  changed  at  all  A  man  Is 
very  busy  when  he  is  Presic  ent  of  the 
United  States.  With  all  the  |)ressure  on 
that  President,  he  finds  himjelf  signing 
something  rather  than  havlna  it  redraft- 
ed because  he  has  so  much  wbrk  to  do.  I 
really  think  the  Senator  wlUJ  find  when 
he  has  occasion  to  talk  witW  the  Presi- 
dent about  the  matter,  and  I  km  sure  he 
will  in  due  course,  he  will  come  a  lot 
nearer  to  agreeing  with  the  Sgnator  from 
Georgia  than  he  does  to  agreeing  with  a 
great  nimaber  of  the  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  that  id  the  case.  I 
hope  the  President,  before  this  move- 
ment to  repeal  or  kill  the  lawf  which  was 
passed  last  year  goes  much  fturther,  will 
have  time  to  review  what  als  original 
thoughts  were  on  this  concept!  and  review 
the  legislation.  I  think  he  will  find  that 
the  legislation  carries  out  this  full  feel- 
ing about  what  should  be  dor^  about  the 
terrible  abuse  where  the  famers  work, 
make  money,  nm  off  and  hide  and  then 
let  the  taxpayers  take  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. I  know  the  Senator  wiUJ  agree  with 
me  that  the  real  beneficiaries  under  this 
law  that  we  are  trying  to  get  into  opera- 
tion are  the  children  themselves. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
right.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  WiU  the  Ser  ator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Do  I  understand  this 
amendment  would  confer  ^>n  Federal 
courts  the  jurisdiction  In  lonsupport 
cases?  1 

Mr  LONG.  The  Federal  courts  have 
jiirisdlction  in  certain  cases  lender  pres- 
ent law.  ThlB  amendment  htis  nothing 
to  do  with  that  What  we  ar^  seeking  to 


do  here  is  simply  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  States  to  comply  with  the  existing 
law.  There  is  a  provision  in  present  law 
which  says  that  where  the  States  fail 
to  make  a  runaway  father  do  his  duty 
after  he  has  crossed  a  State  boundary, 
action  may  be  taken  by  U.S.  attorneys,  if 
the  State  he  now  resides  in  does  not  do 
what  we  hope  they  will  do.  But  that  is 
not  involved  here.  That  Is  existing  law. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  other  words,  this 
does  not  make  it  any  worse  or  better, 
either  one. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  But  the 
amendment  does  solve  some  Immediate 
problems.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator, 
if  he  has  not  had  the  chance  to  do  it, 
to  review  the  statement  I  made  on  the 
amendment. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  this  would  In- 
volve North  Carolina,  but  there  are  some 
States  whose  legislatures  should  make 
changes  in  their  law  or  change  their  ad- 
ministrative practices  to  come  into  com- 
pliance with  the  new  Federal  law. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  question  that. 
I  question  bringing  in  the  Federal  courts, 
if  they  are  already  in,  which  I  did  not 
know. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  the  law  now. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  expected  that  the 
States  would  act  first. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Senator  knows 
how  the  Federal  courts  are  once  they  get 
their  hands  on  something. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  with  these  amendments  I  believe  we 
have  a  very  soUd  measiure  which  I  hope 
the  administration  will  enforce  In  good 
faith.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
should  be  tolerated  less  than  a  father 
who  rims  out  on  his  family  and  will  not 
support  them  when  he  can.  This  Fed- 
eral effort  of  paying  for  those  children 
is  an  old  effort.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  taxpayers,  has  been  paying 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  chil- 
dren where  some  fathers,  who  could 
have  supported  them,  will  not.  I  think 
the  public  will  feel  a  lot  better  about  the 
welfare  laws.  I  believe  some  of  the  run- 
away fathers  will  think  twice  about  what 
they  are  doing  if  we  make  it  clear  that 
they  cannot  get  away  with  it. 

We  have  lived  for  several  years  with 
the  present  State  and  local  enforcement 
system  and  it  has  not  worked.  It  has  not 
worked  because  the  father  can  run  away 
and  there  is  no  incentive  to  run  them 
down.  Usually  they  leave  behind  a  bank- 
rupt and  penniless  family.  There  are  no 
resources  to  pursue  them.  If  one  gets  a 
judgment,  it  is  difficult  trying  to  collect 
payments  with  all  the  garnishment 
problems,  and  so  on. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill 
and  with  these  amendments  Is  to  at  long 
last  take  a  step  that  would  require  these 
fathers  to,  above  all.  assume  and  pay  for 
their  responsibilities.  I  think  the  bill  in 
Its  present  form,  with  these  amend- 
ments. Is  a  good  one,  and  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  enforce  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  played  a  major  part  in  help- 
ing to  draft  good  child  support  legisla- 
tion. His  handiwork  is  very  much  a  part 
of  these  amendments  I  am  offering.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution 
to  the  legislation. 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remsdnder  of  my  tlme^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  7710)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  duty  free  treat- 
ment to  watches  and  watch  movements 
manufactured  in  any  insular  possession  of 
the  United  States  If  foreign  materials  do 
not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
such  watches  and  movements,  to  amend 
child  support  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  1517 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmlmous  consent  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  may  obtain  a  star 
print  of  S.  1517,  as  reported,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  affairs;  International 
organizations,  conferences,  and  commis- 
sions; information  and  cultural  ex- 
change; and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  was  printed  so  hurriedly  on 
Tuesday  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
Turkish  arms  matter  that  there  are 
numerous  typographical  and  technical 
errors  which  require  correction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COUNCIL  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE  STA- 
BILITY ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1975 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  409. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  409)  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  StabiUty,  and  to  extend 
the  duration  of  such  Council,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act 
Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(c)  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  the 
individual  holding  the  office  of  Director  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUlty  on 


the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ceases  to 
hold  that  office. 

(c)  In  appointments  to  the  additional  po- 
sitions authorized  by  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a),  the  Council  shall  give 
preference  to  economists  and  other  persons 
with  special  ability  and  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  StabUlty  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(gl  The  Council  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, for  any  purpose  related  to  this  Act,  to — 
"(1)  require  periodic  reports  for  the  sub- 
mission of  Information  maintained  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business;  and 

"(2)  issue  subpenas  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Director  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments, only  to  entitles  whose  annual  gross 
revenues  are  in  excess  of  $5,000,000; 
relating  to  wages,  costs,  productivity,  prices, 
sales,  profits.  Imports,  and  exports  by  prod- 
uct line  or  by  such  other  categories  as  the 
Council  may  prescribe.  The  Council  shall 
have  the  authority  to  administer  oaths  to 
wltnes.ses.  Witnesses  summoned  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served 
upon  any  person  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Council  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  any  district 
In  which  such  person  is  found,  to  compel 
that  person,  after  notice,  to  appear  and  give 
testimony,  or  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments before  the  Council." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  CouncU  on 
Wage  and  Price  StabUlty  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(8)  Intervene  and  otherwise  participate 
on  its  own  behalf  In  rulemaking,  ratemak- 
Ing.  licensing  and  other  proceedings  before 
any  of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  present  its  views 
as  to  the  Inflationary  impact  that  might 
resxilt  from  the  possible  outcomes  of  such 
proceedings.". 

Sec.  S.  Section  4  of  the  CouncU  on  Wages 
and  Price  StabUlty  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  (1)  Product  line  or  other  category  In- 
formation relating  to  an  Individual  firm  or 
person  and  obtained  under  section  2(g) 
shall  be  considered  as  confidential  financial 
Information  under  section  552(b)(4)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  shaU 
not  be  disclosed   by   the   CouncU.". 

"(2)  Periodic  reports  obtained  by  the 
CouncU  under  section  2(g)  and  copies 
thereof  which  are  retained  by  the  rep)ortlng 
firm  or  person  shaU  be  immune  from  legal 
process.". 

Sec  6.  Section  6  of  the  CouncU  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$1,700,000  for  each  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  October  1,  1977". 

Sec  7.  Section  7  of  the  CouncU  on  Wage 
and  Price  StabUlty  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "August  15,  1975"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "September  30.  1977". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  bill  that  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
Wage-Price  Board  for  2  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  ask,  has  this 
matter  been  cleared  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  this  matter  has 
been  cleared  by  Senator  Tower.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  had 
an  amendment,  which  unfortimately 
had  to  be  dropped  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Senator  Dole  is  aware  of 
it,  and  I  believe  the  other  minority  mem- 
bers £is  well. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  It  deals  with  moni- 
tory, rather  than  actual,  controls? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  There 
are  no  limitations  on  wages  and  prices. 
It  simply  provides  for  the  extension  of 
the  Wage-Price  Board  as  a  watchdog 
agency. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No  objection. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sup- 
porting, although  with  some  reluctance, 
the  move  to  accept  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  extending  the  life  and 
powers  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability.  I  do  It  with  some  reluctance 
because  the  House  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  extends  the  powers  of  the 
Council  to  intervene  and  otherwise  par- 
ticipate in  the  ratemaklng,  rulemaking, 
and  other  proceedings  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

This  provision  Is  troublesome  because 
it  provides  explicit  authority  for  the 
Council  to  position  itself  between  regu- 
lated firms  and  the  regulatory  agencies 
In  ratemaklng — and  I  stress  the  word 
"ratemaking" — decisions.  Up  until  now, 
the  Coimcil  has  done  so  on  questionable 
statutory  authority.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  House  intended  to  make  the  au- 
thority explicit.  As  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing  states  It,  it  was  done  "In  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  court 
action  by  those  that  believe  that  the 
Council  lacks  the  authority  to  participate 
in  ratemaking  or  other  agency  proceed- 
ings." 

The  Council  has  already  intervened  In 
ratemaking  proceedings  based  on  the 
language  contained  in  the  statute  estab- 
lishing the  Council.  Under  that  act — 
Public  Law  93-387 — the  Council  has  au- 
thority, among  other  things,  to  "review 
and  appraise  the  various  programs,  poli- 
cies, and  activities  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  these  programs  and  activities  are 
contributing  to  inflation." 

I  am  the  author  of  that  language, 
which  was  introduced  and  adopted  in 
committee.  In  no  way  did  I  envision  that 
it  would  be  used  to  authorize  the  Council 
to  intervene  in  the  ratemaking  decision 
process.  It  was  my  intention  that  such 
authority  should  be  used  by  the  Council 
to  determine  the  inflationary  impact  of 
Government  spending.  In  a  colloquy  with 
Kenneth  Rush — then  Counselor  to  the 
President  for  Economic  Policy — during 
the  hesirings  on  that  legislation.  I  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  the  Council 
should  have  the  power  to  review  FedersJ 
programs  for  their  inflationary  Impact 
without  mentioning  any  authority  to  get 


Involved  in  the  ratemaking  decisirais  of 
Federal  agencies.  In  my  (HJinion,  there- 
fore, the  Council  has  been  acting  on 
questionable  authority  in  such  instances 
and  the  language  in  the  House  bill  gives 
the  Council  substantially  new  and  ex- 
plicit powers  and  does  not  just  make  ex- 
plicit authority  that  is  only  presently 
implied  under  existing  law. 

My  concern  in  this  matter  is  that  the 
Council,  armed  with  such  authority,  may 
wield  influence  on  the  ratemaking  deci- 
sions of  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and 
that  such  agencies  may  tend  to  give  un- 
due influence  to  the  Council's  opinions 
over  those  of  other  interested  ptirties  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  The  danger  is 
that  such  influence  could  result  In  the 
control  of  prices  for  regulated  industries 
In  much  the  same  way  they  would  be 
controlled  under  full-blown  price  con- 
trols. While  I  do  not  question  the  need 
for  the  Council  to  review  and  appraise 
the  inflationary  impact  of  Government 
spending,  as  they  are  authorized  to  do 
under  existing  law,  I  do  question  the 
wisdom  of  giving  the  Council  the  au- 
thority to  intervene  in  another  Federal 
agency's  ratemaking  decisions. 

There  are,  however,  certain  advan- 
tages in  accepting  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  The  main  advantage  is  that  the 
House  bill  contains  safeguards  against 
the  disclosure  of  confidential  flnancial 
Information  by  the  Council.  These  provi- 
sions are  not  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  they 
could  be  secured  in  conference.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  supporting  the  move  to  ac- 
cept the  House  bill,  but  I  do  Intend  to 
monitor  very  closely  the  Council's  ac- 
tivities in  the  area  of  Federal  agency 
ratemaking,  and  I  intend  to  question  the 
Council's  new  director,  who  is  expected 
to  be  named  in  the  near  future,  very 
closely  about  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  this  new  authority. 

Mr.  BEALL.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
this  bill  did  contain  an  amendment 
which  I  proposed,  called  the  "truth  in 
spending"  amendment,  which  would 
have  required  that  all  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion appropriating  and  authorizing 
funds  have  attached  thereto  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  cost  per  taxpasdng 
family. 

The  Senate  approved  that  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  was  veiy  worthy. 
I  think  It  is  important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  what  they  are  paying 
for  the  benefits  they  are  ostensibly  re- 
ceiving from  the  Federal  Government. 

But  I  recognize  It  Is  Important  that 
the  legislation  pass,  and.  while  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Senate  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  therefore 
there  was  not  an  opportimity  for  the 
Senate  to  insist  on  the  amendment 
adopted  here,  recognizing  the  practi- 
calities of  the  situation  existing  today, 
with  this  act  expiring  on  August  15.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the 
bUl  now;  but  I  would  hope  we  would 
receive  prompt  consideration  of  the 
truth  In  spending  legislation  before  the 
appropriate  committees  and  in  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  exactly  right.  His  amend- 
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znent  was  approved  by  tl^e  Senate.  It 
had  much  merit.  Unfortamately,  the 
House  did  drop  that  amandment  and 
one  other  amendment,  and  we  are  in  a 
position,  now,  where  it  is  either  accept 
the  House  version,  which  as  really  not 
very  different  except  for  fhe  excellent 
amendment  of  the  Senatoi^  from  Mary- 
land, or  permit  this  agencyi  to  die. 

The  administration  wantfe  the  agency; 
it  is  a  necessary  and  desirable  action; 
so  I  think  it  is  essential  tl^at  we  act  on 
the  measure  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  thAt  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  amendment  pf  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


REPAYABLE  LOANS  OF  1JNEMPLOY 


MENT  COMPENSATION 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


FUNDS  TO 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presidents  I  ask  xman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Chair  may  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  H.R.  9091, 
and  that  that  bill  be  considered  with  only 
one  amendment,  which  I 
amendment  to  the  Railroad 
Act  which  was  on  the  bill 
passed  the  House.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFI( 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Preside 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shill  not  object, 
the  bill  being  called  up  relates  to  what? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  bill  we  afe  calling  up 
relates  to  a  problem  that 
Virgin  Islands,  involving 
Virgin  Islands  unemployme 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  has 
by  the  Committee  on  Rnanie? 

Mr.  LONG.  This  amenc^nent  makes 
the  fimds  available.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Senate,  afid  the  Con- 
gress have  alreaxly  approve 
zation  for  the  loan.  This  is 
an  emergency  for  the  Virg 
administration  recommenc 
lu-e,   and   it   passed   the 
imously. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  ar 
Senator  proposes  to  ofifer  is  [one  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  conmittee? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer  has  been  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  week.  I 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  Senator's  re- 
quest would  exclude  all  other  amend- 
ments? I 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  excllude  all  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  no  Other  amend- 
ments would  be  germane,  nor  amend- 
ments to  this  particular  an^endment? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Js  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEtR  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  9091,  a  bijl  to  provide 
that  certain  xmemployment  compensa- 
tion funds  may  be  used  for  repayable 
loans  to  the  Virgin  Island^, 
read  twice  by  its  title. 


lall  ofifer,  an 
Retirement 
IR.  8714  as  it 

Is  there 
the  Senator 

it,  reserving 


Exists  in  the 
loan  to  the 
It  fund. 

ken  approved 


the  authori- 

Komething  of 

I  Islands.  The 

the  meas- 

louse   iman- 

iendment  the 


which  was 


The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  LONG.  At  the  end  of  Jime,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill — KH.  6900 — dealing 
with  the  emergency  unemiployment 
benefits  program.  This  bill,  which  was 
subsequently  enacted  as  Public  Law  94- 
45,  also  contained  a  minor  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Secretory  of  Labor  to  loan 
not  more  than  $5  million  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
enable  that  jurisdiction  to  continue  pay- 
ing benefits  under  its  imemployment 
compensation  program.  The  amendment 
was  needed  because  the  unempl03mient 
fund  of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  become 
depleted  as  a  result  of  the  recession.  The 
provision  in  Public  Law  94-45  authorized 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing these  loans,  but  additional  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  actually  appropriate 
the  funds.  The  Virgin  Islands  has  an  ur- 
gent need  to  have  these  loans  available 
before  Congress  returns  from  the  com- 
ing recess. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  not  included 
in  the  definition  of  a  "State"  imder  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Subse- 
quently, it  is,  by  law,  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.  The  Virgin 
Islands,  however,  has  Its  own  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program.  Because  it  is 
not  covered  under  the  Federal-State  sys- 
tem, the  Virgin  Islands  is  not  authorized 
to  receive  repayable  advances  from  the 
Federal  unemployment  account  of  the 
imemployment  trust  fund  available  to 
States  which  have  depleted  theii*  unem- 
ployment insurance  funxis. 

Insofar  as  the  Virgin  Islands  unem- 
ployment fund  was  expected  to  become 
depleted,  Public  Law  94-45,  the  Emer- 
gency Compensation  and  Special  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Extension  Act  of 

1975,  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  $5,000,- 
000,  in  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  repayable  loans 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  during  fiscal  year 

1976.  Such  loans  would  permit  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  continue  payments  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  under  its  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program. 

The  "advances  to  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  and  other  fimds"  appropria- 
tion accoimt  was  established  and  pro- 
vided the  initial  appropriation  from  gen- 
eral revenues  of  $5,000,000,000  by  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1975,  Public  Law  94-32.  The  appropri- 
ation provides  general  revenue  advances 
to  several  funds — the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  account  and  the 
Federal  imemployment  account  of  the 
unemplo3mient  trust  fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  benefits  and  allow- 
ances appropriation  account — to  assure 
that  suJEclent  funds  are  available  to 
make  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments as  they  become  due. 

The  proposed  language  change  would 
Include  the  Virgin  Islands  as  one  of  the 
funds  which  could  receive  general  reve- 
nues from  the  existing  $5,000,000,000 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
unemployment  compensation  to  eligible 
Individuals.  Loans  made  to  the  Virgin 


Islands  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Emergency 
Compensation  and  Special  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1975. 

A  loan  request  has  already  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  cover  unemplojTnent  benefits 
for  the  month  of  July  in  accordance  with 
the  application  procedure  specified  In 
Public  Law  94-45.  The  cm-rent  status  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  unemploj-ment  fund 
is  as  follows: 

Amount 

Balance,  June  30,  1975 $29,313 

Recelpta,  July  1975 - -1-120,000 

Subtotal    149,313 

Benefit  pajrments,  July  1975 -550,000 
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Deficit  (loan  request)  July  1975..       400,687 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

Title  2 — Amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Long's  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE    II— AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   RAIL- 
ROAD     RETIREMENT      TAX      ACT      AS 

AMENDED 

Sec.  201.  Section  3201  of  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"compensation  paid  to  such  employee"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "compensation  paid 
In  any  calendar  month  to  such  employee". 

Sec.  202.  Section  3211(a)  of  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "compensation  paid  to  such  employee 
representative"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"compensation  paid  in  any  calendar  montb 
to  such  employee  representative". 

Sec.  203.  Section  3221(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "compensation  paid  by  such  employer" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "compensation 
paid  in  any  calendar  month  by  such  em- 
Dloyer". 

Sec.  204.  Section  3231(e)(1)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"The  term  'compensation'  means  any  form 
of  money  remuneration  paid  to  an  Indivldiul 
for  services  rendered  as  an  employee  to  one  or 
more  employers.". 

Sec.  205.  Section  3231(e)(2)  of  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  is  sunended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  206.  Section  3231(e)(2)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing as  the  first  sentence  thereof: 

"An  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid 
compensation  in  the  period  during  which 
such  compensation  is  earned  only  upon  t 
written  request  by  such  employee,  made 
within  six  months  following  the  payment, 
and  a  showing  that  such  compensation  wa» 
earned  during  a  period  other  than  the  period 
In  which  It  was  paid.". 

Sec.  207.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201  through  205  of  this  title  shall  apply 
for  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  for 
taxable  years  ending  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  to  which  the  pe- 
riod or  assessment  and  collection  of  tax  or 


the  filing  of  a  claim  for  credit  or  refvmd  has 
not  expired  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  amendment  made  by  section  206 
of  this  title  shall  apply  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  with  re- 
spect to  payment  made  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  employee  may 
file  a  written  request  under  section  206  with- 
in six  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment fulfills  an  agreement  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  we  would  add  to 
a  revenue  bill  the  amendment  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Finance  Committee, 
agreed  to  delete  from  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  amendment  contains  the  text  of 
title  III  of  H.R.  8714  as  it  passed  the 
House.  The  Senate  has  deleted  that  title 
from  H.R.  8714  so  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  could  consider  it. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  meth- 
od of  assessing  railroad  retirement  pay- 
roll taxes.  It  essentially  restores  the 
practice  existing  up  until  this  year  when 
a  new  revenue  ruling  interpreted  the  law 
to  require  that  tliese  taxes  be  assessed 
as  of  the  period  when  the  wages  were 
actually  earned.  This  revenue  ruling  cre- 
ates an  administrative  burden  on  rail- 
road employers  and  provides  a  taxing 
basis  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  basis 
under  which  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  credits  wages  to  employee  ac- 
counts for  benefit  computation  purposes. 
This  amendment  will  make  the  two  pro- 
cedures consistent  in  that  for  both  tax 
assessment  and  benefit  computation  pur- 
poses wages  will  be  considered  to  be 
earned  as  of  the  period  when  they  are 
actually  paid  except  that  the  employee 
may,  at  his  option,  request  that  these  de- 
terminations be  made  on  the  basis  of 
when  the  wages  were  actually  earned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9091)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

FOREST  LANDS  OF  THE  KLAMATH 
INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  83)  to  exclude  from  gross 


income  gains  from  the  condemnation  of 
certain  forest  lands  held  in  trust  for  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe,  as  follows: 

Page  4,  after  line  9,  insert: 
Sec.  3.  Defimtlon  of  private  foundation. 

(a)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  509(a) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  permitted  extent  of  private 
support)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  normally  receives  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  support  In  each  taxable  year 
from  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  gross  Investment  Income  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (e) )  and 

"(U)  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount 
of  the  unrelated  business  taxable  Income  (as 
defined  in  section  512)  over  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  511;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  unrelated  business  taxable  In- 
come derived  from  trades  and  businesses 
which  are  acquired  by  the  organization  after 
June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caD  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  AFTER 
RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
when  Congress  reconvenes  on  September 
3,  H.R.  8121,  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  will  be  the  unfinished 
business  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  laid  down 
today  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered. 

ORDEB  FOR  CONSmERATION  OT  CERTAIN  MEAST7RES 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing that  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
following  measures,  all  of  which  have 
time  agreements  thereon: 

S.  962,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit 
the  administration  of  the  drug  Dlethyl- 
stilbesterol  to  any  animal  intended  for 
use  as  food;  that,  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  measure,  on  which  there  is  a  time 
agreement,  as  I  said,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  calendar  order 
No.  182,  S.  1281,  a  bill  to  Improve  public 
understanding  of  the  role  of  depository 
institutions  in  home  financing,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limit;  upon  disposition 
of  that  bill,  the  Senate  then  take  up 
S.  2195,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  cen- 
ter for  productivity  and  quality  of  work- 
ing life,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  calendar  order  number? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  calendfir 
order  number  Is  326. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  assume,  while  these  agree- 
ments will  go  out  in  the  usual  whip 
notice,  there  will  also  be  clearances  be- 
fore calling  them  up  with  the  chair- 
man, and  ranking  member  or  other  Sen- 
ators, who  have  put  temporarj'  holds  on 
the  bill,  so  we  can  be  sure  they  are  all 
notified,  and  we  will  not  run  into  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  only 
problem,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  Is  if  we  lock  them  in  It 
would  take  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  unlock  them,  or  by  motion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Would  it  be  cor- 
rect to  say  that 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  finish? 
Or  by  motion  upon  the  disposition  of  one 
of  the  measures,  before  the  Chair  could 
lay  the  other  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  could  by  motion  take  up  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Would  It  be  cor- 
rect, then,  to  say  that  the  whip  notice 
that  is  going  out  Is,  if  any  Senator  objects 
between  now  and  September  3.  we  will 
ask  them  to  advise  the  majority  leader 
or  minority  leader  so  that  we  can  cope 
with  it,  understanding  that  nevertheless 
this  agreement  does  lock  them  In,  but 
we  will  try  to  be  as  agreeable  as  possible 
in  working  out  times  in  which  they  will 
be  called  up? 

I  do  this  simply  because  there  Is  not 
time.  In  view  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator,  for  me  to  touch 
base  with  all  the  numerous  Senators  who 
may  be  Interested. 

I  think  we  should  go  ahesul  with  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Does  the  assistant 
majority  leader  expect  any  more  votes 
today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect any  more. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  anticipates  any  votes.  I 
know  he  cannot  say,  and  I  know  he  can- 
not commit  himself.  But  what  does  he 
think  the  chances  are? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  excess  profits  tax, 
but  I  must  confess  that  the  prospects  are 
dismal.  I  must  confess,  also,  that  the 
probability  is  we  will  not  have  a  vote. 
If  this  Senator  were  to  have  his  way  we 
would.  Let  me  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Economics  is 
known  as  a  dismal  science,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  is  an  expert  in  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  thank  the 
Republican  leader. 


DUTY-FREE  DYEING  AND  TANNING 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  Calendar 
Order  No.  331,  H.R.  77L5. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFPICflR.  The  clerk 

wlU  state  the  bill  by  title.  T 
The  legislative  clerk  reaq  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (HJl.  7716)  to  extend  T»ntll  the  clo6e 

of  June  30,   1978,  the  period  Curing  which 

certain  dyeing  and  tanning  liaterlalfl  may 

be  Imported  free  of  duty.         j 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  and  Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  addressed  the  Chair.} 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  A  parliainentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHR.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mt.  President, 
I  do  not  want  this  motion  to  jdlsplace  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  There  la 
no  business  before  the  Sena. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  B^t  there  will 
be  when  the  Senate  closes  today.  The 
order  has  already  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  pa  rllamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  A  parliaiientary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 
This  motion  Is  debatable,  is  it  not? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mt.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  regardless 
of  what  happens  on  this  panticular  mo- 
tion when  the  Senate  closes  jits  business 
today,  the  State-Justice  appropriations 
bill  be  laid  down  then  and  considered 
as  the  pending  business  to  b<  the  unfin- 
ished business  when  the  Senate  returns 
after  the  recess. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    That 
agreement  has  already  been  entered  into. 
Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  CI  air. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  en  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  lam  seeking 
to  bring  before  the  Senate  today  an 
amendment  which  provides  lor  the  im- 
position of  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  do- 
mestically produced  oil  If.  but  only  if,  ae- 
control  of  oil  prices  takes  plaue  suddenly 
on  August  31,  1975.  I 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquirsr. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  A  parllan  entary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEB  .  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  we  be  debating 
whether  or  not  to  bring  up  calendar  No 
331,  B.R.  7715?  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERl  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Thank  youToo  ahead. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  unanimous  consent  that  the  motion 
be  agreed  to,  I  would  be  glad  to  debate 
the  bin. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  object,  lifr.  Presi- 
dent 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICiiR.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  T 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  ftom  South 
Carolina  has  Indicated  that  he  will  ob- 


ject, so  I  find  It  necessary  to  make  my 
speech  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  be  absolutely 
certain  that  decontrol  will  occur  on  Au- 
gust 31.  However,  in  my  estimation,  all 
the  signs  clearly  point  to  this  result. 

First,  the  House,  on  the  day  before 
yesterday,  vetoed  the  President's  plan 
for  the  decontrol  of  old  oil  prices  over 
a  39-month  period  and  In  so  doing  also 
disapproved  of  his  ceiling  of  $11.50  a 
barrel  on  new  domestically  produced  oil. 
Second,  the  Emergency  Allocations 
Control  Act  expires  on  August  31,  1975, 
terminating  all  price  controls  on  oil. 

Third,  Congress  is  due  to  begin  a  re- 
cess tonight  which  Is  scheduled  to  last 
until  September  3. 

Fourth,  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration have  made  it  quite  clear  to 
many  of  us  that  the  President  is  deter- 
mined to  make  at  lesist  a  beginning  on 
the  decontrol  of  oil  prices  at  this  time. 
Various  quotations  In  the  press  from 
Frank  Zarb  and  from  Ron  Nessen,  make 
It  clear  to  everyone  that  this  Is  true.  As 
a  result,  many  of  us  are  convinced  that 
the  President  would  veto  any  continua- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Allocations  Con- 
trol Act  authority  to  continue  price 
controls. 

I  recognize  that  the  views  of  the  Sena- 
tors vary  widely  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
decontrol  of  oil  should  occur  at  this  time. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  if  there  are  to 
be  no  controls  on  the  price  of  oil — no 
matter  what  one  may  think  of  the  de- 
sirability of  such  controls — most  of  the 
Senators  would   agree  that  we  should 
have  a  windfall  profits  tax  in  place  be- 
fore we  go  home. 
I  say  this  for  several  reasons. 
First  and  foremost,  to  permit  price 
control  at  this  time  without  coming  up 
with  some  device  to  return  these  price 
increases  to  the  consumers  for  a  period 
of  years  ahead  could  be  disastrous  for 
the  economy.  Economists  who  have  stu- 
died this  question  are  in  general  agree- 
ment that  Immediate  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
the  rates  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. For  example,  Chase  Econometrics, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  estimates  that  sudden  decon- 
trol of  oil  prices  would  increase  imem- 
ployment  by  over  500,000  people  by  the 
end  of  1976  and  would  Increase  the  price 
level  by  1.7  percent.  The  level  of  out- 
put  in   the   economy.    Chase   predicts, 
would  decline  by  $35  billion. 

The  increase  In  unemplosTnent  from 
immediate  decontrol  occurs  for  several 
reasons.  There  would  be  an  increase  in 
consumer  prices  for  oil  of  $18  billion. 
Most  of  this  would  be  reflected  In  lower 
consiuner  spendhig  on  other  items. 

A  good  deal  of  this  Increased  reve- 
nue— about  $7  billion— would  be  paid  by 
oil  producers  in  higher  Federal  and  State 
taxes  and  thus  would  not  be  returned  to 
the  spending  stream.  The  oil  companies 
would  increase  their  spending  to  some 
extent,  but  in  the  short-run  they  cannot 
possibly  invest  in  drilling  all  the  after- 
tax profits  they  would  receive  from  Im- 
mediate decontrol;  that  would  require 
a  doubling  of  their  activity.  The  com- 
panies would  pay  out  some  dividends,  but 


much  of  this  increased  revenue  would 
not  be  spent  and,  therefore,  would  not  af - 
feet  the  decline  in  consumer  spending. 

The  purpose  of  this  windfall  profits 
tax  is  to  take  back  from  the  oil  Industry 
those  profits  which  they  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  spend  over  the  short- 
nm,  so  that  the  money  can  be  returned 
to  consumers  to  offset  a  large  part  of  the 
increased  prices  resulting  from  decon- 
trol. As  a  result,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides tax  reductions,  in  the  form  of  re- 
fundable tax  credits,  of  $12  billion  In 
1976  and  declining  amounts  thereafter. 
The  tax  and  the  credits,  then,  will  offset 
most  of  the  adverse  Impact  of  decontrol 
on  employment  that  results  from  the 
transfer  of  Income  away  from  consumers. 
Should  sudden  decontrol  occur,  there 
will  be  certain  other  problems,  but  these 
cannot  be  dealt  with  through  tax  policy. 
The  consumer  price  level  would  rise  by 
almost  two  percent.  At  this  higher  levd 
of  prices,  the  economy  will  need  more 
money  to  conduct  its  business,  and  unless 
the  Federal  Reserve  allows  the  money 
supply  to  rise  by  an  equivalent  amount. 
Interest  rates  will  rise.  This  will  reduce 
housing  and  business  investment.  Also, 
the  higher  level  of  gasoline  prices  caused 
by  decontrol  will  reduce  purchases  of 
autos,  at  least  until  Detroit  begins  build- 
ing more  efiBcient  cars. 

The  tax  and  credit  mechanism  pro- 
vided for  by  this  amendment  will,  how- 
ever, deal  with  many  of  the  problems 
created  by  sudden  decontrol. 

In  addition  to  the  serious  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  economy,  I  believe  that  su- 
den  decontrol  of  the  price  of  oil  would 
result  in  sizable  windfall  profits  for  the 
producers.  I  think  that  this  would  be  un- 
fair and  for  that  matter  in  the  long-run 
would  also  seriously  injure  the  oil  in- 
dustry because  of  the  antagonism  that 
this  would  cause  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic. I  believe  it  is  desirable  not  to  leave 
these  windfall  profits  with  the  oil  indus- 
try and  the  Finance  Committee  has 
brought  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
floor  to  prevent  this  result. 

Third,  I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  for 
us  to  encourage  producers  to  expand 
their  efforts  to  increase  our  supply  of  oil 
and  gas.  For  that  reason,  we  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  which  provides  for  the 
forgiveness  of  up  to  a  quarter  of  the 
windfall  proflts  tax  involved  if  the  funds 
are  plowed  back  into  the  types  of  ex- 
penditures which  we  believe  will  expand 
production  of  oil  and  gas.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  only  types  of  expendi- 
tures for  which  credit  is  given  here  are 
those  which  are  above  the  level  which 
one  could  expect  the  oil  companies  to 
make  based  upon  historical  experience, 
if  they  were  to  continue  the  same  level  of 
exploration  and  other  supply-expansion 
activity  which  they  have  followed  In  the 
past  with  respect  to  the  controlled  oil. 
Based  on  data  compiled  for  us  by  the 
staff  during  our  mark-up  of  the  bill.  It 
appears  that  the  supply-increasing  ex- 
penditures of  the  type  I  am  referring  to 
in  1976  based  on  present  expectations 
could  amoimt  to  something  like  $8.5  bil- 
lion. We  initially  had  a  larger  flgure,  but 
one  of  the  Items  was  sutieequently  re- 
vised downward.  In  1976  the  cost  In- 
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curred  for  drilling  and  equipphig  ex- 
ploratory and  development  wells  is  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  about  $4.7  billion, 
expenditures  for  gathering  pipelines  and 
also  for  the  Alaska  pipeline  are  expected 
to  amoimt  to  approximately  $2  billion, 
geological  and  geophysical  expenditures 
to  about  $600  million  and  the  cost  of  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  oil  recovery — if  one 
only  takes  into  accoimt  enhance  re- 
covery projects — to  about  $1.2  billion. 

Taking  into  account  both  the  level  of 
Investment  for  which  the  plowback  credit 
would  be  allowed  and  also  the  threshold 
level  which  companies  would  have  to 
reach  in  order  to  start  being  eUgible  for 
a  plowback  investment,  it  appears  that 
the  amendment  in  1976  will  require  al- 
most $5.6  billion  of  supply-expanding  ex- 
penditures. This  is  the  requirement  for 
old  oil  alone.  Taking  into  account  the 
plowback  investment  required  for  new 
oil  raises  this  to  about  $6.2  billion. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  some  overlap 
between  these  expenditures  and  the  ex- 
penditures which  would  occur  imder 
existing  law.  However,  to  prevent  as 
much  duplication  as  possible,  we  have  an 
initial  "threshold"  level  which  must  be 
reached  before  any  credit  is  available. 
This  alone  accounts  for  nearly  $2.8  bil- 
lion of  investment.  In  addition,  it  should 
be  clear  that  much  of  the  existing  invest- 
ment will  be  made  by  those  obtaining 
profits  from  new  oil  aside  from  the  plow- 
back  credit  on  that  oil.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  others  who  can  be  expected  to 
make  investments.  As  a  result,  it  seems 
clear  to  us  that  the  plowback  investment 
will  give  rise  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
investment. 

Before  I  explain  how  our  committee 
amendment  will  work  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly  an  issue  that  I  know  Is  tn  the 
minds  of  many  Senators.  Those  who  par- 
ticularly oppose  decontrol  believe  that  we 
should  try  and  place  the  President  in  a 
position  where  he  will  be  forced  to  agree 
to  some  type  of  decontrol  legislation 
which  is  slower  and  more  gradual  than 
anything  he  has  proposed  yet.  Those  who 
hold  this  position  are  Inclined  to  want 
to  delay  the  consideration  of  a  windfall 
proflts  tax  until  sometime  in  September. 
Apparently,  those  with  this  position  en- 
vision a  windfall  proflts  tax  with  the 
funds  being  cycled  back  to  the  oil  con- 
sumers if  decontrol  is  to  occur,  but  want 
to  continue  the  confrontation  with  the 
President  not  only  up  to  the  time  when 
decontrol  takes  place  automatically  in 
the  absence  of  further  legislation  but  also 
sometime  beyond  that.  I  think  this  would 
be  a  mistake. 

First  of  all,  if  we  do  not  act  on  this  bill 
now  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  some- 
time in  the  middle  or  later  part  of  Sep- 
tember to  retroactively  Impose  this  tax 
as  of  the  flrst  of  September.  Records  just 
will  not  be  available  to  show  the  propor- 
tions of  royalty  payments  going  to  dif- 
ferent owners  which  represent  new  oil  or 
old  oU,  and  Senators  will  flnd  that  many 
other  types  of  information  which  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  if  this  tax  is  to  be  Im- 
posed just  will  not  be  available  for  the 
retroactive  period. 

Prsinkly,  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  chance 
with  the  economy  in  any  game  of  hard- 


ball with  the  President.  I  am  concerned 
about  what  wiU  happen  if  we  allow  these 
price  increases  to  take  affect  and  do  not 
immediately  recycle  most  of  the  produc- 
ers' additional  profits  back  to  the  con- 
sumers of  oil.  I  believe,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  this  would  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  economy,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  responsible  for  delaying  this  recycling 
of  Income  to  consumers.  I  suggest  that 
those  who  have  held  this  view  should 
take  a  second  look  at  this.  Do  Senators 
really  want  to  be  responsible  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  windfall  profits  tax  with  cred- 
its recycling  the  revenues  back  to  the 
consumers  as  soon  as  decontrol  occurs? 
I  seriously  doubt  it. 

Nor  do  I  expect  the  President  to  back 
down  from  his  position.  Whether  we 
agree  with  him  or  not,  I  think  It  Is  clear 
that  he  Is  convinced  that  the  only  way 
he  is  going  to  obtain  price  decontrol  of 
oil  is  to  do  it  himself.  If  this  occurs,  he 
will  almost  surely  blame  us  for  the  situa- 
tion. He  will  blame  us  for  not  having  a 
windfall  proflts  tax  in  place.  He  will  point 
out  that  he  has  previously  recommended 
one,  but  that  we  have  failed  to  act  on  it. 
I  can  almost  see  him  tearing  off  those 
calendar  pages  when  he  makes  his  tele- 
vision speech.  I  think  that  the  Senators 
will  flnd  that  we  have  nothing  to  win  and 
much  to  lose  in  continuing  this  hardball 
game. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  brief  statement 
as  to  how  the  tax  the  committee  is  pro- 
posing will  work. 

First  of  all,  no  tax  would  be  imposed 
until  there  is  a  complete  deregulation  of 
the  price  of  oil. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  this  really 
Is  three  windfall  taxes  in  one.  First,  it  is 
a  windfall  profits  tax  on  the  deregulation 
of  old  oil.  Second,  it  imposes  windfall 
profits  tax  on  new  oil  and  any  other 
domestically  produced  oil,  other  than  oil 
from  stripper  wells,  which  Is  not  subject 
to  the  first  tax  and  which  is  selling  for 
more  than  $11.50  a  barrel.  Third,  the  bill 
imposes  a  windfall  proflts  tax  on  natural 
gas  liquids. 

I  will  begin  with  the  tax  on  deregulated 
old  oil. 

The  base  for  this  tax  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  barrels  involved  will  be  the 
average  of  the  oil  produced  subject  to 
control  in  any  given  fleld  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  tind  June  1975.  The  pro- 
portion of  this  base  subject  to  windfall 
proflts  tax  would  decline  at  the  rate  of 
1.5  percent  a  month.  As  a  result,  the  en- 
tire tax  will  be  phased  out  over  a  period 
of  5  years  and  7  months,  beginning  on 
September  1,  1975. 

The  tax  would  be  imposed  on  the  pro- 
duction referred  to  above  to  the  extent 
that  the  price  received  for  the  old  oil 
exceeded  what  Is  called  the  "adjusted 
base  price." 

The  base  price  in  this  case  would  be 
the  controlled  price  in  effect  on  Jime  30, 
1975.  In  the  average  case,  this  is  ap- 
proximately $5.25,  although  from  field 
to  fleld  this  base  price  may  vary  by  sev- 
eral dollars.  The  "adjusted"  base  price  is 
this  base  price  Increased  by  one-half  of 
1  percent  a  month — 6  percent  a  year. 
This  adjustment  is  added  to  take  Into 
account  increases  in  the  costs  of  pro- 


duction which  occur  In  the  5  year  and  7 
month  period  during  which  the  tax  is  in 
effect. 

Since  this  tax  basically  is  an  excise  tax 
imposed  on  the  excess  of  the  price  re- 
ceived over  the  adjusted  base  price, 
deductions  against  the  tax  usually  are 
not  allowed.  To  the  extent  that  cost  in- 
creases occur  in  this  old  oil,  allowance 
is  made  for  this  by  moving  up  the  £id- 
justed  base  price,  as  Indicated  above, 
each  month.  However,  since  State  sever- 
ance taxes  are  frequently  impxjsed  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis,  appreciable  increases 
in  these  taxes  are  expected  to  occur  as 
a  result  of  increases  in  the  price  of  oil 
above  the  adjusted  base  price.  To  make 
allowance  for  this  additional  cost,  a 
special  deduction  is  provided  in  comput- 
ing the  tax  base  for  State  severance 
taxes — Imposed  before  August  1,  1975 — 
to  the  extent  they  have  increased  be- 
cause of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  oil  above 
the  base  price. 

In  addition,  to  prevent  hardship  where 
taxpayers  have  small  net  Incomes  be- 
cause of  casualties  or  other  events,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  tsui  is  not 
to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  net  Income 
from  the  old  oil. 

The  tax  imposed  on  this  adjusted  base 
is  to  be  90  percent  of  the  price  received 
in  excess  of  the  adjusted  base  price. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  Is  to  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  other- 
wise due  amoimts  which  are  reinvested 
or  "plowed  back"  into  certain  oil  supply- 
expanding  types  of  expenditures.  This 
plowback  credit  may  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  tax  liabilities  otherwise  due. 
In  addition,  this  plowback  credit  is  to 
be  allowed  only  to  the  extent  that  invest- 
ments exceed  what  is  considered  to  be 
"normal"  Investments  for  the  old  oil  at 
the  controlled  price.  This  threshold  re- 
quirement which  must  be  met  before  any 
credit  is  available  Is  to  be  40  percent  of 
the  adjusted  base  price  of  fee  oil.  In 
other  words,  investment  must  be  about 
$2  in  fee  case  of  oil  wife  a  base  price  of 
$5  before  any  plowback  credit  is  allowed. 

The  types  of  reinvestments,  or  plow- 
back  expenditures,  for  which  credit 
would  be  allowed — and  which  also  are 
used  in  determining  whefeer  the  thresh- 
old has  been  met — are  intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  costs,  geological 
and  geophysical  costs,  depreciable  assets 
constructed  or  acquired  for  fee  explora- 
tion or  development  or  production  of  oil 
or  gas  including  fee  development  or  pro- 
duction of  oil  shale — if  fee  assets  are 
new  In  fee  hands  of  fee  taxpayer — ex- 
penses for  the  secondary  or  tertiary  re- 
covery of  oil  or  g£is  and  expenditures 
for  pipelines  used  in  gafeering  oil — ^In 
this  latter  case  fee  pipelines  being  built 
in  Alaska — are  also  included. 

The  plowback  investment  credit  would 
be  determined  on  fee  basis  of  fee  full 
flve  years  and  seven  months  during 
which  fee  windfall  proflts  tax  is  in  effect. 
In  effect,  fee  tax  liability  against  which 
plowback  credit  can  be  applied  is 
carried  back  or  forwsurd  during  this  en- 
tire period,  as  also  is  any  excess  of  plow- 
back  Investment  made  in  any  given  year. 
This  result  Is  obtained  by  permitting  fee 
taxpayer  to  recompute  his  tax  during 
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any  period  taking  Into  account  these 
amounts  to  the  extent  they  were  not 
fully  accounted  for  in  other  years. 

A  special  provision  provides  hat  roy- 
alty holders  can  qualify  for  I  he  rein- 
vestment credit  not  only  for  inv  estments 
made  directly  or  through  oil  drilling 
partnerships  or  syndicates,  )ut  also 
through  the  purchase  of  special  issues  of 
stock  in  corporations  where  the  proceeds 
are  used  by  the  corporation  to  make 
qualified  Investments.  Where  a  corpora- 
tion issues  stock  of  this  type,  however, 
the  investments  made  as  a  resiil ;  of  these 
stock  purchases  are  added  to  tl  e  corpo- 
ration's threshold  requirements  so  that 
the  corporation  and  the  indiifldual  do 
not  both  receive  credit  for  the  same  in- 
vestment. 

In  addition  to  the  deregiilatlc  n  profits 
tax  I  have  referred  to  up  to  tl  lis  point, 
the  amendment  also  imposes  a  windfall 
profits  tax  on  all  domestically  produced 
crude  oil  which  is  not  subject  t  >  the  de- 
regulation profits  tax  other  than  oil  from 
stripper  wells.  This  windfall  profits  tax 
on  new  oil  would  be  imposed  t<i  the  ex- 
tent the  price  received  exceeds  the  base 
price  of  $11.50.  This  base  price,  however, 
would  be  adjusted  upward,  to  i  efiect  an 
infiation  factor,  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
a  percent  per  month. 

Initially.  domestlcaUy  produc(  d  oil  not 
subject  to  the  deregulation  profits  tax 
would  be  subject  to  this  windfall  tax  on 
new  oU.  However,  this  tax  also  ivould  be 
phased  out  over  a  5-year  and  7-month 
period  by  reducing  by  1.5  percent  per 
month  the  proportion  of  the  )il  to  be 
included  in  this  tax  base. 

The  same  90  percent  tax  rate  would 
apply  to  the  extent  the  price  cf  the  oil 
not  subject  to  the  deregulation  profits 
tax  exceeds  $11.50 — with  the  inflation 
adjustment.  Also,  the  same  i)lowback 
provisions  would  apply  as  in  th;  case  of 
deregulated  oil,  except  that  there  would 
be  no  additional  threshold  req  lirement 
in  this  case  before  the  plowback  invest- 
ment credit  would  be  available.! 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deregula- 
tions profits  tax,  stripper  well  produc- 
tion— where  the  average  production  is 
not  more  than  10  barrels  per  well  per 
day — would  not  be  subject  to  I  the  tax. 
This  Is  because  of  the  desire  to  encour- 
age stripper  well  production  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  and  beckuse  the 
costs  of  stripper  wells  sometimes  tend 
to  be  quite  high.  I 

The  third  category  of  items  subject  to 
a  windfall  profits  tax  is  natural  gas  liq- 
uids. The  windfall  profits  tax  in  this 
case  is  applied  to  the  first  sale  of  nat- 
ural gas  liquids  or  natural  gas  liquid 
products — that  is,  propane,  butane, 
and  natural  gasoline.  This  sale  normally 
takes  place  after  the  liquids  h$ive  been 
extracted  from  natural  gas — frdm  either 
an  oil  or  a  gas  well — but  can  take  place 
before  or  after  the  liquids  are  grocessed 
into  the  products.  A  construcQve  sales 
price  rule  is  included  for  cas^  where 
an  integrated  producer  markets  Its  own 
products  at  the  wholesale  or  retail  levels. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  is  to  be  90  per- 
cent of  the  excess  of  the  sales  price  over 
the  PEA  price  control  ceiling  price  In 
effect  on  Jime  30.  1975.  plus  an  Infiation 
adjustment  of  one-half  of  1  peitcent  per 


month.  The  natural  gas  liquids  and 
products  which  are  subject  to  the  tax 
equal  the  actual  amounts  of  those  liq- 
uids and  products  sold  in  any  month 
which  are  under  a  contract  in  effect  as  of 
June  30,  1975,  reduced  by  the  1.5  per- 
cent monthly  decline  factor.  Thus,  nat- 
ural gas  liquids  produced  pursuant  to 
new  contracts  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
tax. 

The  tax  is  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
making  the  first  sale  of  the  natural  gas 
liquids  or  natural  gas  liquid  products. 
A  special  rule  is  provided  for  cases  where 
producers  and  processors  share  in  the 
profits  from  the  first  sale — under  a  so- 
called  net-back  arrangement.  Under  this 
rule  the  revenues  subject  to  the  net-back 
arrangement  are  to  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  windfall  tax.  The  75  per- 
cent of  net  income  limitation  is  applied 
separately  for  each  taxpayer. 

A  plowback  tax  credit  equal  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  any  windfall 
profits  tax  liability  on  taxable  natiiral 
gas  liquids  or  natural  gas  liquid  products 
is  allowed,  but  only  for  investments  in 
assets  that  relate  to  the  extraction  and 
processing  of  natural  gas  liquids  and 
products.  These  investments  include  new 
and  expanded  plants  and  plant  equip- 
ment, plus  gathering  lines  to  bring  the 
liquids  to  processing  plants. 

The  tax  applies  only  to  sales  occurring 
after  August  30,  1975,  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1975.  The  committee  in  this  case 
decided  to  impose  the  tax  only  for  the 
month  of  September  but  during  that 
time  will  review  the  effect  of  this  tax  to 
see  whether  it  should  be  extended  and. 
if  so,  in  what  form. 

As  has  been  indicated  previously,  the 
committee  desires  that  most  of  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  revenues  as  well  as  the 
increase  in  corporate  and  individual  in- 
come tax  collections  resulting  from  the 
deregulation  of  oil,  be  recycled,  or  paid 
back,  to  those  who  piu"chase  the  oil  or 
oil  products  at  the  higher  prices.  This  Is 
intended  In  order  to  compensate  con- 
sumers for  these  higher  costs  and  in 
order  to  give  assurances  that  the  deregu- 
lation will  not  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. As  a  result,  the  bill  provides  credits 
against  income  taxes  of  the  following 
amounts: 

1975  — $34 

1976 85 

1977 75 

1978 63 

1979  62 

1980  42 

1981  24 

These  credits  are  to  be  refundable  to 
everyone  over  age  18.  The  size  of  these 
credits  was  based  on  estimates  of  the  rev- 
enue expected  to  be  obtained  from  the 
deregulation  profits  tax — but  not  the 
new  oil  windfall  profits  tax  or  the  tax  on 
natural  gas  liqmds — after  the  allowance 
for  the  plowback  credit,  the  Increase  in 
corporate  and  individual  income  taxes 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  deregulation 
of  oU,  and  also  the  revenue  expected 
to  be  raised  from  the  $2  tariff  on  oil  im- 
posed by  the  President  earlier  this  year. 

For  those  paying  income  tax,  the 
credits  are  to  be  taken  as  credits  against 
this  tax.  For  those  who  owe  no  income 


tax,  refunds  are  to  be  available  for  the 
amount  of  the  credits  involved.  The  use 
of  per  capita  credits  against  the  income 
tax  for  those  age  18  and  over  represents 
the  best  division  the  committee  could 
make  of  the  funds  to  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  energy  use.  The  divid- 
ing line  at  age  18  was  taken  because  a 
significant  part  of  energy  costs  for  the 
average  family  represents  the  use  of 
gasoline  and  cars  generally  are  not 
driven  much  by  those  under  age  18. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  In- 
structed by  the  amendment  to  adjust 
the  withholding  rates  of  taxpayers  to 
take  into  account  these  credits  against 
income  tax  designed  to  offset  the  de- 
regulation of  oil  prices.  The  committee 
concluded  that  it  was  Important  to  make 
provision  for  reduced  withholding  in 
these  cases  in  order  to  return  the  funds 
representing  price  Increases  In  oil  to  the 
consumers  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  is 
desirable  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  effect  on  the  economy  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  equity  among  taxpayers. 
Those  not  subject  to  withholding  can 
obtain  the  benefit  of  their  credits  by  fil- 
ing Income  tax  returns  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  by  either  receiving  refunds  or 
reductions  in  the  tax  otherwise  due. 

To  be  sure  that  duplicate  claims  are 
not  filed,  credits  are  to  be  allowed  only 
to  the  extent  that  taxpayer  identifica- 
tion niunbers  are  shown  on  tax  returns. 
Credits  may  be  taken  on  a  return  only 
by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse.  Individ- 
uals 18  and  over,  even  though  taxpayers, 
would  nonetheless  file  returns  and  get 
their  own  refunds  by  claiming  credits. 

As  I  said,  we  are  returning  these  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  people  through  in- 
come tax  rebates.  These  are  set  forth  In 
the  same  type  of  language  that  we  en- 
acted for  the  1974  tax  rebate  In  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  earlier  this  year.  We  are 
doing  this  the  same  way  in  this  amend- 
ment because  we  want  the  States  to  treat 
these  payments  the  same  way  that  they 
treated  the  1974  rebates  as  overpay- 
ments of  tax.  These  payments  or  de- 
creased taxes  resulting  from  these  cred- 
its should  not  be  taken  into  account  as 
income  to  the  people  who  are  receiving 
these  amounts  either  for  Federal  or 
State  Income  tax  purposes. 

The  revenue  raised  by  the  amendment 
before  taking  into  account  the  income 
tax  credits  to  consumers,  but  after  the 
plowback  credits  for  investments  by  the 
producers,  is  estimated  at  $11.8  billion  in 
terms  of  calendar  year  liability  for  1976. 
Thereafter  the  revenue  gradually  de- 
creased to  $9.7  billion  in  1977,  $7.9  blUlon 
in  1978.  $5.9  billion  in  1979,  $4.3  billion 
in  1980,  and  $900  million  in  1981.  In  1975, 
the  liabilities  arising  from  the  tax,  since 
the  tax  would  be  imposed  only  for  4 
months,  would  amount  to  $4.6  billion  or 
considerably  less  than  the  1976  revenues. 
Over  the  entire  period  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  revenues  from  this  tax  would 
amount  to  a  little  over  $45  billion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  table  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  which  sets  forth 
these  revenue  estimates  in  greater  de- 
tail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ESTIMATED  WINDFALL  PROFITS  TAX  REVENUES  AND  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX  REVENUES  FROM  THE  DEREGULATED  PRICES,  TOTAL.  CALENDAR  YEAR  LIABILITIES,  197S-81 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


ToUl 
19751    1976    1977    1978    1979    1980     1981 >    1975-81 


Deregulation  profits  tax 

Less  plowback  credit 

Deregulation  profits  tax  after 

plowback  credit 3.2 

Income  tax  on  deregulation  profits 


Deregulation  profits  tax  and  income 
tax  on  deregulation  profits: 
Total  tax  on  oil,  oil  being  de- 
regulated  


4.3 
1.1 

11.0 
2.7 

8.3 
2.1 

5.8 
1.4 

3.3 
.8 

1.2 
.3 

.1 

34.0 
8.5 

3.2 
.6 

8.2 
1.4 

6.2 
1.7 

4.3 
1.9 

2.5 
2.2 

.9 
2.4 

.1 
.6 

25.5 
10.8 

3.8     9.7     7.9     6.3     4.7     3.3 


.7 


36.3 


Toltl 

1975  >    1976    1977    1978    1979    1980     1981  >    197M1 


Revenue  effect  from  tax  on  price 
above  $11.50  of  new  oil.. 

Total,  including  tax  on  ntw 

oil 

Revenue  effect  from  natural  gas 
liquids 

Total,  Including  natural  gas 
liquids 4.6    11.8 


.4     1.0 

.8 

.6 

.3 

.1  . 

3.2 

4.2    10.7 

8.7 
1.0 

6.9 
1.0 

4.9 
1.0 

3.4 
0.9 

.7 
.2 

39.5 

.4      1.1 

5.6 

9.7     7.9     5.9     4,3 


.9 


45.1 


1  Figures  do  not  reflect  full  year. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  credits 
are  designed  to  return  to  consumers  the 
revenues  from  the  deregulation  tax  on  old 
oil,  but  not  from  the  tax  on  new  oil  or 
the  tax  on  natural  gas  liquids.  In  addi- 
tion, the  credits  to  consumers  also  return 
to  the  consumers  the  revenue  expected  to 
be  raised  by  the  President's  $2  tariff  on 
imported  oil.  Taking  into  accoimt  both 
the  deregulation's  profits  tax  and  the 
revenue  from  the  import  fees,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  wiU  be  returned  to  the 
consumers  in  1976,  $12.8  billion.  In  sub- 
sequent years  this  declines  gradually 
from  $11.4  billion  in  1977  to  $9.8  biUion  in 
1978,  $8.2  bUlion  in  1979,  $6.7  billion  in 
1980,  and  $3.9  billion  in  1981.  The  4- 
month  credit  to  consumers  for  1975  would 
amount  to  $5  billion.  Over  the  entire  pe- 
riod this  represents  the  return  to  con- 
sumers of  nearly  $58  billion  in  what  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  uncompensated- 
for  increases  in  oil  prices.  We  believe 
that  this  rebate  is  essential  if  the  econ- 
omy is  not  to  receive  a  severe  jolt  from 
the  deregulation  of  oil  prices. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  considered 
this  matter  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  committee,  by 
a  vote  of  13  to  1.  the  last  time  I  looked 
at  the  tally  sheet — liberals,  conservatives, 
and  moderates — all  agreed  almost  unani- 
mously that  we  should  try  to  have  a 
windfall  profits  tax  in  place  in  the  event 
that  the  control  on  oil  prices  expires  be- 
fore we  are  able  to  return.  I  realize  that 
there  are  many  difficulties  involved. 
There  was  doubt  that  we  could  obtain 
action  in  the  House,  even  though  we  were 
able  to  act  in  the  Senate,  but  I  do  believe 
this  matter  should  be  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  believe  the  record  will  be  very 
illuminating  when  we  come  back  in  Sep- 
tember as  to  whether  it  would  have  been 
a  desirable  thing  to  have  acted  prospec- 
tively rather  than  have  placed  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  windfall  profits  have 
already  occurred  and  we  subsequently 
find  ourselves  imable  to  tax  them  retro- 
actively, or  retroactively  to  cycle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be  kind 
enough  to  answer  this  question:  In  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
did  they  determine  a  need  for  an  excess 
profits  tax  without  total  decontrol?  Re- 
gardless of  whether  the  President  vetoes 
it  or  not,  taking  the  matter  as  of  today 
did  the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  determine  any 
need  for  an  excess  profits  tax? 


>Less  than  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  had  testimony  and 
recommendations  for  a  windfall  profits 
tax  whether  we  had  partial  decontrol  or 
total  decontrol.  It  looked  to  this  Senator, 
and  I  think  to  a  majority  of  us,  as  though 
there  would  be  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  windfall  profits  in  the  beginning  if  we 
had  partial  decontrol,  as  suggested  by  the 
President  in  his  39-month  decontrol  plan. 
Therefore,  that  situation  did  not  present 
any  emergency  that  created  a  great  pwrob- 
lem.  However,  we  felt  that  sudden  de- 
control, which  is  in  prospect,  would  cre- 
ate a  very  serious  problem,  requiring  a 
windfall  tax,  and  also  a  recycling  of  most 
of  those  profits  back  to  the  consumers, 
as  I  have  indicated  in  my  statement. 

This  tax  will  only  go  into  effect  in  the 
event  there  is  total  decontrol. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  see,  but  the  Senator 
said,  whether  there  was  partial  or  total 
decontrol,  there  is  a  need  for  excess 
profits  tax? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  had  testimony  to  that 
effect  and  I  believe  I  agree.  Certainly  I 
think  we  should  if  there  is  total  de- 
control. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  just  wanted  to  find 
out  if  we  could  agree  on  one  thing,  and 
that  Is  that  there  are  some  excess  profits 
being  made  even  now. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  saying  they  are 
being  made  at  this  moment,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  total  decontrol  comes 
into  effect,  there  will  be  some  very  large 
profits  that  should  be  taxed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  which  phase  of  this  particular 
proposal  I  should  address  first,  whether 
I  ought  to  begin  on  the  bill  itself  about 
tanning — I  think  the  bill  refers  to  tan- 
ning some  hides  and  that  is  about  where 
this  windfall  profits  proposal  belongs  if 
we  continue  on  this  particular  course. 

The  arrogance,  and  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  President,  but  about  this  ad- 
ministration, the  arrogance  of  this  ad- 
ministration, in  the  closing  hours  before 
Congress  goes  into  a  recess  that  has  been 
set  since  January,  to  have  the  friends 
of  the  administration  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance  preempt  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  where  all  revenue  measures 
should  derive.  In  the  House — to  bypass 
the  House,  which  has  not  had  hearings 
on  this  excess  profits  tax,  bypass  the 
ordinary  procedures  and  come  up  with 
an  excess  profits  tax  on  the  basis  that  it 
is  of  such  an  emergency  nature,  they  are 
going  to  bull  their  way  through,  with  over 
a  two-thirds  vote  on  the  House  side  and 
a  two-thirds  vote  on  the  Senate  side  for 
orderly,  reasonable,  economically  sus- 
tainable price  controls.  That  Is  exactly 


what  the  House  did  yesterday  by  a  vote 
of  some  303  to  117,  almost  3  to  1 — after 
considering  and  rejecting  the  President's 
proposal  they  passed  the  6-month  exten- 
sion of  control  authority.  The  President 
has  friends.  He  is  generally  well  received; 
he  presided  in  this  body  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  my  personal  guest  in  South  Caro- 
lina last  year,  and  knowing  him  person- 
ally, I  know  that  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  energy. 

Back  then  Is  when  I  Introduced  him 
to  my  friends  in  South  Carolina.  I  said, 
"Whether  you  like  it  or  not" — and  I 
knew  I  was  introducing  him  to  a  Nixon 
crowd — "I  believe  I  am  introducing  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  and 
that  he  will  be  the  President  before  the 
end  of  the  year."  That  was  in  March  and 
I  was  somewhat  prophetic.  I  was  glad  to 
have  him  there  in  South  Carolina. 

I  talked  to  him  then  about  energy 
because  I  was  worried  and  could  see 
things  coming  down  the  road.  I  con- 
tacted Robert  Hartmann  on  the  staff, 
and  others,  when  the  President  was  fi- 
nally vaulted  into  this  position  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  all  got  together  on  the 
economic  summits.  When  it  came  to 
energy,  I  asked  for  a  chance  to  discuss 
some  of  these  problems.  I  happened  to 
start  with  this  many  years  ago.  though, 
of  course,  I  recognize  that  I  still  have  a 
lot  to  learn  and  I  learn  something  new 
each  day.  I  started  with  it  back  in  1967, 
in  the  first  hearings  held  on  the  subject 
that  year,  some  8  years  ago.  With  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  blackouts 
and  brownouts  for  1965  and  1966,  10 
years  ago,  the  energy  crisis  physically 
hit  this  country. 

Twenty  some  years  ago,  the  Paley 
Commission  spoke  of  it.  Four  years  ago, 
3  years  ago.  and  2  years  ago,  we  passed 
through  here,  by  overwhelming  votes,  a 
bill  for  the  Energy  Policy  Council  to  try 
to  establish  a  policymaking  ability  in 
the  executive  as  we  have  done  in  the 
Senate  through  the  ad  hoc  committee. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  about  energy.  When 
I  was  asked  to  chair  the  hearings  in  1967 
on  brownouts  and  blackouts,  I  person- 
ally declined.  Senator  Magntjson,  the 
chairman  said.  "You  go  and  chair  those 
hearings." 

I  said,  "Look,  I  know  a  little  about  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  but  not 
much." 

He  said,  'Don't  worry,  you  are  the 
freshman  fellow,  you  get  up  there." 

Well,  I  thought  with  the  full  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  with  my  col 
league  being  there  that,  we  would  have 
a  great  press  turnout,  Walter  Cronkite 
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and  John  Chancellor,  and  national  TV, 
and  I  would  surely  get  worperful  cov- 
erage. There  I  woiild  have  oiily  been  in 
ofiBce  a  few  months,  and  everybody 
would  say,  "There  is  that  lellow  Hol- 
LINGS  already  running  the  G<vemment." 
I  went  up  to  the  hearings  oi  i  the  black- 
outs and  the  brownouts  anc  there  was 
not  any  Cronkite  or  Chancellor  or  any 
of  the  working  press.  Theie  were  no 
cameras  or  lights.  There  wsis  one  lone 
reporter.  Why?  Because,  as  I  learned 
later,  they  had  found  out  that  while 
we  in  Commerce  thought  we  had  energy 
or  power,  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission was  in  control  of  thi ;  particular 
problem  of  utility  sitings  anc  otherwise, 
in  contrast,  our  friend  from  Interior, 
Senator  Jackson,  with  fossi  fuels  and 
all  these,  thought  he  is  in  chirge;  until, 
of  course,  they  run  into,  perhaps.  Sena- 
tor Randolph  of  Public  Work  5  who,  with 
siting  on  coal  and  the  like,  knows  he 
is  in  charge;  imtil  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  Si  nator  Pas- 
TORB  comes  along,  who  chairs  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Ener|;y,  and  he 
says,  "What  is  he  talking  about?  The 
whole  solution  is  nuclear  aid  I  am  in 
charge." 

They  go  right  on  through  ill  the  dif- 
ferent chairmen  imtil  they  came  to  the 
real  one  in  charge,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  tie  Finance 
Committee.  [Laughter.]  And  he  knows 
and  they  know  why  he's  really  in  charge. 

Whether,  for  example  in  dmlling  over- 
seas, those  costs  are  consider^  as  a  tax 
or  a  royalty  determines  in  Lirge  meas- 
ure their  drilling  programs  and  the  ex- 
ploration and  development,  that  is  a 
Treasury  matter,  and  that  is  a  Finance 
Committee  matter,  and  he    :ontrols  it. 

Facing  up  to  this  problem  we  devel- 
oped the  energy  and  fuels  p(»licy  study. 
When  the  embargo  hit — and  I  say  this 
for  our  good  colleagues  of  the  fourth 
estate — when  the  embargo  hit  in  October 
1973,  we  in  the  Senate  were  a  3le  to  meet 
together  and  within  a  5-w(tek  period, 
by  December  12,  we  had  pasiied  an  En- 
ergy Policy  Council  bill,  the  conserva- 
tion bill,  an  allocation  bill,  a  re  search  and 
development  bill,  and  a  Fue^s  and  En- 
ergy Allocation  Act. 

Now,  that  brings  me  right  1 0  where  we 
are  at  this  moment  under  tlie  law.  We 
passed  in  November  1973  anl  later  the 
bill  signed  into  law.  entitled  "the  allo- 
cation act,  the  allocation  of  cil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  to 
deal  with  existing  or  imminent  short- 
ages or  dislocations  in  the  natural  dis- 
tribution system  which  jeoqardize  the 
public  health,  safety  or  welfare;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  delegation  of  a  ithority  to 
fixing  of  prices,  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  is  interesting  that  Senatjor  Magntt- 
SON,  Senator  Jackson.  Senatf)r  Fannin, 
and  Senator  Hansen  all  agreed  to  this 
particular  law.  This  law  was  k  very  lib- 
eral one.  and  it  was  intentlonklly  liberal 
for  the  people  were  lined  u^  tnong  to 
get  gas  at  filling  stations.  While  there 
was  a  price  problem,  the  greatest  prob- 
lem of  all  was  allocation,  andjwe  did  not 
have  any  partlcxilar  statistical  studies  of 
what  an  embargo  and  an  ^^b  OPEC 
trade  cartel  meant  to  the  w^l-belng  of 
America. 

We  had  only  experienced  (It  for  less 


than  2  months.  We  knew  that  in  trying 
to  give  the  President  some  kind  of  au- 
thority before  the  Congress  adjourned, 
it  had  better  be  on  the  liberal  side,  in 
order  to  give  him  every  kind  of  discre- 
tion he  would  possibly  need  to  administer 
an  intelligent  and  reasonable  program 
for  prices  and  allocation. 

So  we  wrote  into  the  law  that  the  Pres- 
ident, and  we  directed  him,  and  it  said  in 
section  4(a)  that  the  President  "shall 
promulgate  a  regulation  providing  for 
the  mandatory  allocation  in  amounts  and 
at  prices." 

Then  it  gives  a  long  list  of  criteria:  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health,  safe- 
ty; the  maintenance  of  public  services; 
the  maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions; the  economic  eflQciency;  the  com- 
petition within  the  industry;  and  using 
all  of  those  particular  criteria  we  wrote 
in  section  4(g)  (1)  that  the  President 
could  amend  that  regulation  so  long  as 
such  regulation,  as  amended,  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section;  namely 
these  criteria.  Both  Houses  having  passed 
it  and  the  President  having  signed  it,  this 
bill  became  law.  Public  Law  93-159. 

This  is  the  law,  Mr.  President  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  This  is  the  law 
that  we  have  extended  at  one  point  in 
February  for  6  months,  and  this  is  the 
law  which  passed  again  by  an  almost  3- 
to-1  vote  in  the  House,  303  to  117,  and 
a  62-to-some-28  vote  on  the  Senate  side, 
over  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses 
want  the  authority  extended.  We  did  so 
after  having  heard  all  of  this  talk  about 
high-noon  showdown  compromise,  hav- 
ing poor  Mr.  Zarb  running  back  and 
forth  promising  this  and  that  either  tak- 
ing the  60  cents  a  barrel  off  residual  and 
home  heating  oils  to  try  to  get  the  New 
England  vote,  trying  to  change  natural 
gas  regulations  out  in  the  Midwest  or, 
trying  to  get  the  farm  vote  for  a  clap- 
trap approach  to  the  energy  problem, 
and  after  hearing  them  say  "I  am  tired 
of  fooling  around.  Either  I  am  going  to 
have  it  my  way  or  else." 

By  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people's 
representatives  in  both  bodies,  we  have 
asked  our  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  very  deliberate  and  serious  way, 
"Mr.  President,  extend  it  6  months.  If 
you  must  increase  price  you  can  use  the 
same  provision  which  President  Nixon 
used.  In  essence,  you  can  put  in  a  39- 
month  extension  or  phaseout  of  old  oU 
according  to  your  own  conditions." 

I  do  not  recommend  this  authority.  I 
oppose  it  but,  under  the  law,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  annoimce 
a  decontrol  plan  tomorrow  and  it  will 
have  the  force  of  law,  so  long  as  the 
President  complies  with  his  own  Execu- 
tive order.  I  am  tempted  to  ask  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  directed  to  send 
this  order  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
coimtry,  because  they  have  not  covered 
it  other  than  as  a  "High  Noon"  story. 
"Well,  is  the  President  going  to  blink  or 
is  the  Congress  going  to  blink?"  The  press 
frames  this  as  a  crisis,  and  this  one  vote 
or  one  veto  or  one  act  by  either  body  or 
once  act  by  the  President  is  the  crucial 
one  and  is  going  to  give  us  energy  policy. 
Absolute  nonsense,  absolute  nonsense. 

What  we  have  is  a  specific,  legal  situ- 
ation. 


What  is  the  case  is  that  we  do  have  a 
law  that  has  been  working  but  the  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  take  decontrol  actloi 
on  his  own  under  the  law  and  his  own 
order,  must  comply  with  that  Executive 
Order  No.  11821  on  inflation  impact 
statements  dated  November  27, 1974,  and 
signed.  "Gerald  Ford." 

In  November,  when  he  signed  this  or- 
der, the  President  had  in  mind  inflation, 
and  in  January,  when  they  were  promul- 
gating the  rules  and  regulations  under 
that  order,  it  said: 

No  executive  action  should  be  teJcen  until 
we  get.  No.  1,  the  cost  Impact  on  consumers. 

2.  The  effect  on  productivity  of  wage  earn- 
ers. 

3.  The  effect  on  competition. 

4.  The  effect  on  supplies,  materials,  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

5.  The  effect  on  employment. 

6.  The  effect  on  energy  supply  or  demand. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  tlie 
hang  up  is  to  using  this  approach,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
certify  that  this  plan  is  noninflationary. 
He  cannot  obey  his  own  Executive  order. 
This  is  not  really  the  emergency  situ- 
ation he  would  have  you  believe  it  is. 
There  is  no  law  expiring  with  no  power 
or  recourse  for  him.  All  he  has  got  to  do 
is  sign  his  name  to  a  decontrol  plan  that 
can  be  economically  justified.  We  have 
not  changed  the  rules  of  the  game,  and 
we  continue  to  vest  in  him  this  liberal 
discretion  we  enacted  last  year — to  deal 
with  an  economic  and  an  energy  problem 
that  could  change  from  day  to  day.  It 
should  be  liberal,  and  extensive  in  the 
various  avenues  of  approach  it  grants  the 
President  under  the  act,  the  various  dis- 
cretions that  he  has,  the  various  alterna- 
tives that  are  provided. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  he  ignores  that 
law;  in  fact,  he  ignores  the  energy  prob- 
lem. 

He  has  got  himself  hung  up  on  prices 
and  time  is  running  out.  What  he  wanted 
in  this  charade  is  not  so  much  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branch,  but  more;  he  wants 
the  Congress  to  participate  in  the  ruse. 
He  says: 

I  know  I  can  do  It,  but  I  want  you  to  adopt 
this  bill.  I  wjint  you  to  say,  "Yes,  oh.  LoM, 
old  oU  ought  to  go  up  to  $11.50."  I  want 
you  to  go  along  with  that,  because  next 
year  in  the  reelection,  when  these  Inflation 
effects  come  home  to  roost,  more  unemploy- 
ment and  higher  prices,  and  a  confused 
situation  in  Congress,  they  were  floundering, 
not  doing  anything,  I  tried  to  do  it,  I  know 
it  has  not  been  good,  but  remember,  Oot- 
emment  Is  a  compromise. 

And  he  will  just  fuzz  that  whole  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not  fuzzed, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  allow  It  to  be 
fuzzed  with  any  excess  profits  tax. 

What  is  the  issue?  The  issue  is  an  en- 
ergy problem,  and  how  it  should  be  ap- 
proached. It  can  be  approached  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  price  approach  taken  by 
the  President.  It  can  be  approached  on 
the  other  hand  by  a  positive  action  ap- 
proach. 

I  dislike  the  use  of  regulation.  I  have 
been  fighting  OSHA  and  their  crazy 
regulations. 

Pure  nonsense. 

We  saw  how  the  HEW  regulations  can 
become  ridiculous  and  I  have  opposed 
those,  for  example  the  tiUe  IX  regula- 
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tlon.  I  am  not  a  sexist,  I  believe  in  equal- 
ity. Equality  is  not  the  problem. 

The  problem  is  too  much  Government 
regulation  with  no  legislative  approval — 
and  in  this  case  with  no  practical  sense. 
How  can  you  take,  for  example,  the  ath- 
letic budget  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  the  football  team  appropria- 
tion of  $3  million,  and  cut  it  in  half,  with 
$1.5  million  given  to  female  athletics 
and  $1.5  million  to  the  football  team? 

What  would  they  spend  the  women's 
share  on,  and  what  would  happen  to  the 
football  program — which  is  the  backbone 
of  the  athletic  department — with  half  a 
budget? 

There  Is  a  great  deal  to  spend  in  big 
athletics,  and  we  do  not  play  LSU  on  a 
million-dollar  football  budget.  We  had 
better  get  into  the  $3  million  league. 

So,  in  a  desire  to  have  not  equality  of 
opportunity  but  equality  of  outcome, 
equality  of  result,  we  have  come  too  far. 

But  in  the  case  of  energy  If  we  do  not 
use  the  regulatory  approach  by  Congress 
and  take  the  price  approach  Instead, 
what  happens?  Let  us  look  at  It.  We  do 
not  have  to  conjecture.  It  Is  absolute 
economic  disaster. 

The  President  was  with  us  last  year, 
remember,  and  he  was  worried  about  in- 
flation as  were  the  rest  of  us. 

You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Sawhlll  was 
dismissed  when  he  started  talking  in 
October  about  an  increase  in  the  tax  on 
gas,  saying  that  the  price  of  gas  would 
go  up,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  so  incensed  that  Mr.  Sawhlll 
was  discharged. 

In  the  campaign,  when  he  came  to 
South  Carolina,  he  said  he  was  not  con- 
sidering any  increase  in  gas  prices  and 
costs;  they  were  too  high  already. 

On  November  23,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  he  consider  any  in- 
crease in  the  gas  tax. 

Then,  in  December,  before  the  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council,  the  administra- 
tion said  the  principal  cause  for  interna- 
tional inflation,  for  this  impending  re- 
cession, and — for  the  first  time — high 
unemployment,  is  the  inordinate  and 
unsupportable  price,  the  OPEC  cartel 
price  of  oil. 

It  zoomed  on  up  and  was  wrecking  the 
economy,  and  we  were  trying  to  set  con- 
ferences and  hold  the  line. 

Then  we  had  a  cargo  preference  bill 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
supported  and  sent  him  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  on  December  31.  He  vetoed 
it  as  being  inflationary.  They  must  have 
an  outright  veto  office  in  the  White 
House.  I  have  never  heard  of  one  before, 
but  this  President  must  have  one,  for  he 
is  way  ahead  of  President  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  President  Nixon  al- 
ready, after  only  a  few  months. 

The  President  says,  as  to  the  cargo 
bill: 

I  veto  the  cargo  preference  bUl  because  the 
12-cent  Increase  In  the  cost  for  a  barrel  of  oil. 
that  It  would  have  cost  on  December  31,  12 
cents  would  be  Inflationary  and.  therefore, 
1  veto  It. 

But  the  President  now  has  changed 
and  succimibs  to  the  manipiilations  and 
charm  and  persuasion  of  Henry  Kis- 


singer. I  will  never  forget  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State: 

Vot  do  you  mean.  Invasion?  This  Is  just 
a  little  Incursion. 

When  they  went  into  Cambodia  we 
had  S.  207  rammed  down  our  throats. 
He  is  very  persuasive  and  I  can  hear  him 
talking  to  Gerry: 

We  are  going  to  do  something  with  the 
Arabs.  You  watch  me.  Just  Join  me  on  the 
price  approach,  and  whUe  It  wlU  cause  that 
congressional  crowd  some  consternation  for 
a  whUe,  we  can  solve  these  International 
problems  and  have  world  pwace. 

I  do  not  know  any  better  way  to  de- 
scribe the  persuasion  with  respect  to 
the  price  situation.  By  January  20,  in 
his  message  to  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, President  Ford  had  forgotten  the 
12-cent  inflation  of  cargo  preference, 
and  announced: 

I'm  upplng  It  to  $3.  I  will  put  on  $3  a  bar- 
rel excise  tax  on  the  one  hand — I  am  Joining 
the  Arab  sheiks — and  also,  I  will  take  off 
controls  of  all  prices. 

So  now  we  can  look  with  some  hind- 
sight. Obviously,  they  were  looking  at  Uie 
end  of  July  and  saw  if  they  could  keep 
Congress  confused,  they  could  get  what 
they  wanted.  I  hope  that  the  free  press 
works  and  that  the  real  message  comes 
through  so  all  can  see  exactly  what  has 
happened  and  will  happen  if  we  continue 
on  this  course. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  disting\iished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  terms  of  compromise.  What  have  we 
had  xmder  the  Ford  program  and  the 
OPEC  cartel  program,  which  are  hand- 
in-glove? 

I  never  have  been  able  to  read  the 
English  language  in  a  canceling  out 
fashion  where  the  President  supports, 
in  fact,  the  OPEC  cartel  approach  and 
in  the  language  that  he  employs  when 
he  sent  over  his  plan  for  the  39-month 
decontrol,  he  says  that  the  way  to  get 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  OPEC  cartel 
is  to  embrace  their  methods,  to  join 
them,  to  raise  the  price,  too. 

If  we  can  keep  raising  it  faster  than 
they  can,  maybe  they  will  consider  us 
more  inflationary  and  crazy  than  they 
are. 

Whatever  the  rationale  is,  I  am  not 
sure.  In  any  event,  we  have  compromised 
the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  from  32 
to  62.8  cents  for  regular  and  67.8  cents 
for  premium,  according  to  what  I  saw 
yesterday  at  the  Exxon  station. 

That  is  the  crowd  that  kept  nmning 
on  the  TV  thing  saying  "We  would  like 
you  to  know." 

Three  years  ago  I  started  asking  them 
questions  and  they  would  not  let  us  know 
anything.  They  would  not  let  us  know 
their  reserves.  They  would  not  let  us 
know  what  contracts  or  arrangements 
they  had  with  the  Arab  nations.  Today, 
the  national  policy  of  this  Government 
operates  in  the  dark  on  energy  because 
big  oil  has  kept  the  facts  away  from  the 
government  as  well  as  the  people.  They 
quit  using  that,  "We  would  like  you  to 
know."  They  still  keep  It  aU  to  them- 
selves and  only  want  you  to  know  what 
they  tell  you  is  so. 

So  we  have  found  out  now  we  have 


compromised  the  price  on  up  to  67  cents. 
We  have  compromised  9  million  into  un- 
employment. We  have  compromised  our- 
selves into  a  $69  billion  deficit.  We  have 
compromised  new  oil  from  $3.40  a  barrel 
to  an  average  of  $12.50  a  barrel.  We  have 
compromised  $2  of  the  President's  $3 
tariff  program.  As  we  leave  at  recess,  the 
story  to  write  is  not  who  won  or  lost 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  Just 
write  the  fact  that  the  people  want  to 
know  what  is  happening  under  the  price 
approach. 

We  have  had  that  approach  more  and 
more  forced  on  us  from  October  1973,  to 
now,  October  1975.  almost  2  years. 

I  was  in  the  conference  when  we  were 
marking  up  the  bill  and  we  held  the 
price  of  old  oil  down.  We  got  to  new  oil. 
We  listened  to  the  new  arguments.  Bill 
Simon  was  then  the  energy  czar.  He 
said: 

If  you  let  the  new  oil  go  up  to  the  OPEC 
cartel,  there  wlU  be  oU,  refinery  capacity 
will   be   up   and   we   will   have  all   the  oil. 

That  is  at  a  time  when  we  were  talking 
about  $10.20,  and  then  it  went  to  $10.80, 
then  $11.40,  and  it  now  is  $13.50,  but  the 
average  is  $12.50. 

Take  a  barrel  of  oil.  When  that  is  sold 
new  it  releases  a  barrel  of  old  and  takes 
the  new  price  of  $13.50.  They  realize  thev 
are  getting  the  bonus  from  an  old  barrel 
of  $17.50  for  that  new  oil. 

With  that  high-price  approach,  what 
is  the  result?  If  President  Ford  came 
and  took  his  final  exams  now  he  would 
flunk.  Rather  than  refinery  capacity  go- 
ing up,  it  is  500,000  barrels  a  day  down; 
and  rather  than  imports  being  restricted 
or  lessening,  the  import  of  foreign  oil  is 
up  500,000  barrels. 

So  we  have  had  the  high-price  ap- 
proach. I  say  enough  of  it. 

Let  us  say  something  about  the  elastic- 
ity of  demand.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
subject.  Let  us  take  a  basic  commodity 
such  as  oil  and  gas  and  combine  it  with 
a  State's  plan  for  development,  for  ex- 
ample, as  we  did  in  my  State.  We  car- 
petbagged  all  the  northern  States  we 
possibly  could  to  bring  in  industry.  We 
did  not  put  that  industry  in  downtown 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Greensville.  Lu- 
ther Hodges  and  I  were  competing  and 
we  put  it  out  in  the  boondocks,  in  little 
towns,  in  Summervllle,  Orangeburg, 
Bowman,  outside  of  Aiken,  where  my 
senior  Senator  lives,  the  Owens-Coming 
plant.  All  of  these  plants  were  put  out 
of  town  10,  15,  or  20  miles,  with  plenty 
of  room  for  parking,  with  open  air.  They 
could  all  build  on  land  on  a  one-story 
basis.  They  could  have  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction. It  also  means  a  lot  of  driving 
for  workers. 

So  if  we  have  raised  that  price,  as  we 
have,  from  that  35  cents  up  to  67  cents, 
a  fellow  ca,nnot  go  halfway  to  work  to 
conserve,  oir  he  cannot  just  go  to  work 
and  not  come  home.  There  can  be  some 
carpooling,  which  we  tried  to  promote. 
It  was  working  pretty  good  until  the 
President  abandoned  his  own  program 
of  WIN,  whip  inflation  now.  But  what 
really  occurs  is  the  elasticity  of  demand 
with  respect  to  a  basic  commodity  like 
automobile  gasoline  or  home  heating  fuel 
is  limited,  it  has  very,  very  little  give 
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even  with  these  high  price^.  So  other 
things  must  give  way.  So  people  are  not 
buying  cars.  They  are  not  buy  ng  textiles. 
They  conserve,  but  they  just  do  not  con- 
serve on  that  gasoline,  they  conserve  on 
all  expenditures  so  they  can  a<ford  to  pay 
the  heating  bill  or  the  commuting  bill. 

Completing  the  thought,  jthe  Presi- 
dent's program  has  not  worked  on  the 
one  hand  because  of  the  Iio|lts  on  de- 
mand elasticity.  The  people  hftve  to  have 
gasoline.  We  are  going  to  have  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  not  after  getting  the 
car  but  rather  at  the  time  the  car  is 
built.  The  automobile  fuel  economy  bill 
passed  both  Houses  and  it  Is  ready  to  go. 

This,  my  distinguished  coUeagues,  will 
save  us  on  the  first  model,  Ini  1977,  265,- 
000  barrels  per  day;  by  1980  It  will  save 
780,000  barrels  per  day;  and  by  1985  it 
will  save  2  million  barrels  p;r  day.  Do 
you  see  it?  Do  you  get  the  gi^imick?  We 
know  what  we  are  doing.  It  is  computing 
in.  It  is  a  direct  approach  of  i>osltive  ac- 
tion, necessarily  enforced  by  regulation 
and  requirements  reasonably  promul- 
gated so  that  we  will  save  onj  cars  tdone 
2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  ihe  equiva- 
lent of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  production, 
by  1985.  We  will  have  the  Alaiskan  pipe- 
line by  the  end  of  1978.  Th^  Congress' 
plan  does  it  directly  rather  than  indi- 
rectly—just raising  the  prl^,  looking 
around  and  waiting,  and  then  raise  it 
some  more  and  then  looking  ^roimd  and 
waiting  some  more.  All  that  i^  certain  Is 
that  then  the  OPEC  cartel  raises  the 
price  too. 

That  Is  conservation  by  reci  ission.  You 
can  do  it  that  way,  if  you  wai  it  to  wreck 
the  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  SenaU  r  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  compliment  t  le  Senator 
for  the  fine  speech  he  is  making,  but 
might  I  ask  if  he  would  not  agree  with 
me  that,  assimaing  that  comp  ete  decon- 
trol takes  place,  would  it  not  be  better 
that  we  had  a  windfall  tax  in  Ulace  to  tax 
windfall  profits  rather  than  to  have  de- 
control occur  without  a  windfall  tax, 
knowing  that  the  records  would  not  be 
available  to  us  In  order  to  (ulequately 
tax  windfall  profits  retroactlTJely? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Let  me  try  to  bring 
this  to  a  conclusion.  The  distinguished 
leader  is  ready  to  go.  Simamer  s  here  and 
we  have  to  get  back  by  Labor  Day. 

The  point  is  this:  profits,  as  the  Sen- 
ator answered  the  first  question,  are  not 
the  problem  as  we  stand  here  The  Sen- 
ator said  that.  It  could  be  a  broblem.  If 
it  Is  a  problem,  it  will  commence,  under 
the  Senator's  scenario  and  President 
Ford's  threatened  scenario,  soi  ne  time  in 
September  and  we  can  deal  wi  Ji  it.  I  will 
let  them  get  an  extra  few  we(  ks'  profits 
and  do  it  deliberately. 

The  Senator  talked  about  lis  dlstln- 
giiished  Finance  Committee,  and  they 
are  distinguished.  But  they  ivould  not 
let  through  an  oil  depletion  allowance. 
They  kept  killing  it.  They  said  over  their 
dead  body,  that  they  would  lot  report 
one  out.  But  we  got  one  out  in  1  darch  and 
82  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  this 
body  voted  for  it,  and  it  appied  retro- 
actively to  January  1. 

Having  saved  the  taxpayers  an  oil  de- 


pletion allowance  in  March  of  some  $2 
billion  to  $3  billion  as  it  graduates  up 
into  that  third  year,  I  do  not  wsmt  to 
take  it  away  as  we  leave  town  the  1st 
day  of  August.  With  the  Senator's  so- 
called  90-percent  excess  profits  tax  with 
a  25-percent  investment  writeoff  or  plow- 
back,  it  just  so  happens  that  90  percent 
of  the  25  percent  ends  up  at  22.5  percent, 
exactly  the  oil  depletion  we  repealed. 

It  reminds  me  of  when  we  had  a  con- 
test for  an  insurance  company  slogan. 
After  many  suggestions  were  made,  the 
winning  slogan  for  that  particular  m- 
surance  company  was  that  "The  Capitol 
Life  will  surely  pay  if  the  small  print 
on  the  back  does  not  take  it  away." 

That  Is  exactly  what  you  are  doing. 
You  lost  in  March  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, by  the  will  of  the  body.  Eighty- 
two  Senators  voted  for  that,  and  you,  in 
a  very  clever  way  want  fine  print  to  take 
our  victory  away.  Why  was  big  oil  out 
there  in  the  hallway  yesterday,  looking 
for  an  excess  profits  tax?  My  instincts 
tell  me  when  you  have  an  excess  profits 
tax  and  the  big  oil  boys  gather  out  there 
in  the  anteroom  to  support  it,  and — you 
could  not  even  get  through  the  crowd 
out  there  who  were  trying  to  get  the  bill 
through — something  is  wrong  with  it, 
and  what  is  wrong,  of  course,  is  that 
there  is  a  big  pot  to  divide  around,  all  of 
the  excess,  and  while  the  Government 
will  get  some,  their  share  goes  down 
while  the  oil  share  goes  up  and  up. 

A  rebate  of  some  $12  billion  is  no  bene- 
fit when  the  cost  is  $44  billion.  You  say 
you  are  going  to  give  that  widow  $85  in 
the  third  year  which  is  the  highest  re- 
bate, but  she  pays  in  Increased  costs 
$330.  That  is  the  arithmetic  of  this  very 
complex  measure  that  the  distingmslied 
chairman  would  have  us  pass  in  the 
closing  hours. 

I  think  it  is  wrong,  it  is  ill-considered, 
and  it  should  really  have  started  over  on 
the  House  side,  and  certainly  should 
have  been  brought  up  at  a  time  when 
we  could  all  be  present  and  bring  in  our 
amendments  and  study  it  closely. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  at  that  pohit? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Surely  the  Senator  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
to  forgive  the  individual  income  tax  that 
is  owed.  There  is  nothing  in  here  to  for- 
give the  personal  income  tax  that  Is 
owed.  They  are  owed  in  any  event.  But 
this  puts  a  90  percent  tax  on  top  of  those 
two  taxes. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  this  pro- 
posal would  permit  companies  to  keep 
22  percent  of  that  which  would  be  taxed, 
but  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not 
true  that  if  we  do  not  have  this  tax. 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  100  percent 
of  that  which  we  propose  to  tax  here. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
try  to  answer  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
in  a  roundabout  fashion,  but  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
spoke  to  the  bankers'  association  in  my 
State  on  May  23.  and  I  shall  quote  just 
parts  of  his  talk,  though  they  are  not 
out  of  context  in  that  sense. 

He  said  in  this  talk : 
Aa  we  begin,  now,  to  work  our  way  out  of 
this  quagmire.  It  la  time  to  start  directing 


our  attention  away  from  the  instant  grati- 
fication of  today  and  towards  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow.  We  must  put  ovir  economy  on 
a  course  that  is  s\istalnable  both  politically 
and  economically  over  the  long  road. 

Then  he  said  further: 

Let  me  turn,  now,  to  some  of  the  longer 
range  challenges  that  we  face  for  In  maUng 
policy  choices  both  in  Government  and  the 
private  sector,  we  shoiild  be  looking  not  just 
at  the  next  two  or  three  years  but  at  the 
next  decade  and  beyond. 

And  then  he  finally — I  am  trying  to 
congeal  It  under  time  requirements 
here — gets  in  and  says : 

Indeed,  the  single  most  Important  ele- 
ment In  our  international  economic  policy 
Is  to  maintain  a  strong,  noninflationar? 
policy  here  at  home. 

What  the  excess  profits  tax  says  for 
the  administration  is  the  exact  opposite. 
It  says,  "Let  us  inflate  it,  let  us  raise  it 
up  $44  billion."  Let  me  quote  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  Long  said  just 
then: 

Economists  who  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion are  in  general  agreement  that  Immedi- 
ate decontrol  of  oil  prices  would  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  the  rates  of  Inflation  and 
unemployment.  For  example.  Chase  Ekjono- 
metrlcs  Incorporated,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  estimates  that  sud- 
den decontrol  of  oil  prices  would  Increase 
unemployment  by  over  500,000  people  by  the 
end  of  1976  and  would  increase  the  price 
level  by  1.7  percent.  The  level  of  output 
in  the  economy.  Chase  predicts,  would  de- 
cline by  $36  bUllon. 

That  is  not  corrected  by  a  windfall 
profits  tax.  It  is  to  some  degree,  but  once 
the  ripple  effects  occur  and  go  through 
the  economy,  then  you  have  got  just  ex- 
actly what  the  distinguished  Senator  was 
pointing  out;  you  have  got  that  builtin 
inflation,  and  you  cannot  get  that  money 
back  to  the  farmer  with  his  high  price  on 
fertilizer,  and  that  commuter  commuting 
to  that  job  is  still  paying  those  high  fuel 
prices.  Mind  you  me.  that  windfall  profit 
is  written  in  disappearing  ink,  and  you 
do  not  get  it  back  to  that  poor  widow 
on  social  security  after  she  has  had  to 
pay  the  increased  Ught  bUl  which  is  now 
becoming  higher  than  a  cat's  back. 

The  President's  program  carmot  work 
because  they  do  not  put  into  the  com- 
puter the  fact  that  the  supply  in  the 
United  States  is  finite.  We  have  only  got 
30  years  of  oil,  and  we  have  only  got  15 
or  20  years  of  natural  gas. 

If  you  have  organized  an  oil  company, 
you  have  not  organized  it  to  go  out  of 
business  in  30  years;  you  have  organized 
it  to  sustain  and  compete,  and  if  I  ran 
any  one  of  the  big  oil  companies  I  would 
do  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  They 
are  making  these  big  profits.  There  is 
no  better  investment  than  a  plowback. 
because  it  is  finite  and  too  it  is  needed 
right  now  to  sustain,  and  with  the  OPEC 
cartel  lording  in  and  going  up  $2  more 
in  September,  without  any  relation  to 
demand  and  supply,  arbitrarily  increas- 
ing these  prices,  you  are  making  all  the 
profits  in  the  world. 

So  they  plow  it  back  in,  not  in  the 
United  States,  domestically,  but  almost 
half  is  plowed  back  in  in  Indonesia,  Ni- 
geria, and  other  places  abroad,  trying  to 
get  out  there  to  develop  new  sources  of 
supply  overseas,  and  trying  to  get  in  on 
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the  new  markets  like  Japan,  West  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  otherwise. 

That  is  where  the  front  line  for  big 
oil  is,  and  its  competition  is  all  above, 
beyond,  and  abroad.  But  the  front  line 
at  home  is  the  energy  crisis,  and  that 
problem  is  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

In  contrast  to  the  President's  indirect 
approach  of  raising  prices  and  Inflating 
the  economy  and  causing  high  imem- 
ployment,  and  hoping  it  will  work,  the 
other  alternative  has  been  employed  by 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  some 
19  different  measures  that  we  have  been 
working  to  enact. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CONGKESSIONAL    ALTERNATIVES    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT'S Plan  of  Higheb  Prices 

Congress  has  been  acting  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  to  enact  an  alternative 
to  the  President's  program  of  high  and  high- 
er prices.  The  measures  which  have  been 
acted  up>on  in  whole  or  in  part  Include: 

1.  Disapproval  of  the  excise  tax — "SLR. 
1767 — vetoed,  March  4. 

2.  Repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance — 
t3  billion  gain  for  the  taxpayers — H.R.  2186. 

3.  Strip  Mining  Act — HJl.  25 — vetoed. 

4.  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act — S. 
622 — in  conference. 

6.  Six  month  extension  of  price  control 
authority — in  S.  1849  passed  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  Earlier  extension  with  price  roll- 
back to  January  1,  1976 — H.R.  4035— vetoed. 

6.  Strategic  Reserves  Act — HJl.  49 — passed 
the  Senate  and  in  conference. 

7.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Development 
Act — H.R.  49 — in  conference. 

8.  Coal  Conversion  Act  Extension — vetoed 
earlier  in  HJl.  4035  and  now  in  S.  1849 — 
passed  the  Senate  and  House. 

9.  Automobile  Fuel  Economy  Act — passed 
the  Senate  as  S.  1883  and  contained  in  HJt. 
7014  on  House  Floor. 

10.  Coastal  Zone  Amendments  for  Energy 
Facilities  Siting— S.  586 — passed  the  Senate. 

11.  OCTshore  Drilling  Amendments — 8. 
521 — passed  the  Senate. 

12.  Appliance  Labeling  Act — passed  the 
Senate  as  S.  349  and  also  contained  in  HJl. 
7014— House  Floor. 

13.  Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments — S.  692 — 
on  Senate  calendar. 

14.  ERDA  Authorization — 8.  698 — passed 
the  House  and  Senate. 

15.  RaUroad  RehabUltatlon  Act— S.  1730— 
passed  the  Senate. 

16.  Energy      Production      Mobilization 


Board — 8.  740 — to  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
in  September. 

17.  Industrial  Conservation  Act — S.  1730 — 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  In  September. 

18.  Energy  Policy  Coimcil — S.  580 — ^passed 
the  Senate  3  times. 

19.  Omnibus  Energy  Bill- HA.  7014 — 
contains  many  of  the  previously  cited  Sen- 
ate— passed  measures  plus  a  provision  for 
revised  oil  pricing — likely  to  pass  the  House 
August  1,  1976. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  have  been  talking 
about  automobile  fuel  economy.  I  have 
been  talking  about  mandatory  conserva- 
tion. We  have  been  talking  about  trying 
to  convert  to  coal.  We  are  talking  about 
the  offshore  drilling,  which  the  Senate 
has  passed,  the  coastal  zone  impact — 
there  is  a  series,  and  it  is  tough  and  it 
appears  confusing,  it  is  complex;  it  is 
not  easy  to  hammer  out  these  agree- 
ments and  get  a  concurrent  majority  in 
both  Houses  and  both  parties  on  exactly 
how  this  should  be  done. 

But  we  have  been  like  the  tortoise  and 
the  hare,  Mr.  President.  Congress  has 
been  the  tortoise,  plodding  along  after 
actual  conservation,  and  the  President  is 
the  hare,  prancing  all  over  the  totali- 
tarian countries,  showing  how  he  can 
love  and  hug  and  detente. 

I  tell  you  right  here  and  now,  if  he 
comes  back,  having  been  given  a  law 
that  President  Nixon  could  work  under 
and  never  ask  for  repeal  of,  and  which 
this  President  could  have  worked  under 
and  has  been  working  under,  and  there 
is  no  crisis — there  is  a  problem,  which 
we  are  tryhig  to  face  up  to  but  what 
makes  it  a  crisis  is  the  President's  politi- 
cal intransigence  in  insisting  on  using 
the  high-priced  approach — if  he  comes 
back  and  arbitrarily  vetoes  the  extension 
and  says,  "Congress  has  not  given  me 
any  other  program  or  any  other  alterna- 
tive," that,  in  my  judgment,  is  false,  false, 
false. 

I  do  not  want  that  discolored  with  any 
excess  profits  tax. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  Senators  and  I  think  all  those  who 
are  Interested  In  this  debate  will  want 
to  study  some  information  which  I  would 
like  to  make  available  to  the  Record, 
which  I  think  can  help  all  of  us  in  de- 


bating this  issue  when  we  come  back  in 
September. 

It  is  a  chart  that  I  have  sent  to  every 
Senator  in  separate  mail,  and  I  know 
Senators  have  all  been  very  busy  and 
some  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  it,  but  it  is  the  Information 
that  has  been  compiled  by  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  showing  the 
rates  of  return  on  shareholders'  invest- 
ment for  10  major  companies. 

I  think  it  important  that  we  should 
have  the  information  to  show  what  the 
earnings  are  with  regard  to  the  domestic 
activities  of  companies  as  distinguished 
from  their  foreign  activities. 

The  reason  I  say  that  Is  because  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  this  problem  with 
foreign  oil.  It  will  have  to  be  solved  with 
oil  domestically  produced,  that  is  the 
only  oU  over  which  we  have  any  final 
right  of  determination. 

It  is  misleading,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
guided  by  the  foreign  rates  of  return 
on  oil  that  is  not  really  available  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  Robert  Nathan  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  for  a  rather  risky  investment  of  this 
type,  to  attract  the  capital  that  is  needed, 
one  should  expect  about  a  15  percent  re- 
turn on  equity,  and  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that,  though,  the  companies  made 
more  than  that  hi  1974  on  domestic  oil 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  that  on  their 
foreign  oil,  the  decrease  in  their  rate 
of  return  in  this  year  is  due  in  consid- 
erable measure  to  the  repeal  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  weighted  average  on  the  domestic  oU 
for  the  first  quarter  was  11.5  percent  and, 
Mr.  President,  even  less  encouraging  on 
the  second  chart,  the  overall  rate  of 
return. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  chart  be  printed  hi  the 
Record  with  the  footnotes  so  that  Sen- 
ators can  study  it,  and  I  have  invited 
Senators  and  their  staffs  to  let  us  know 
if  they  find  information  contrary  to  this, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  basic 
information  the  Senate  would  want  and 
would  desire  to  study  and  analyze  when 
it  comes  back  in  September. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  1.— RATES  OF  RETURN  ON  SHAREHOLDERS'  INVESTMENT  FOR  10  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES,  1966-75 

[In  millions  of  doHars) 


1st  quarter 
1975 


1974  •  t         1974 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


Total  rates  of  return: 
Emon'".. 
Gulf"... 
Mobil* ».. 
Phillips'*.. 

ShelM' ;il 

Standard  of  Califomiao'i 

Standard  ef  Indiana'* 

Standard  of  Ohio  i>  .. 

Sun' 

Tei8Co««u 

Weighted  average" 

Matnematical  average" 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tM: 


15.0 

19.2 

21.3 

18.8 

12.8 

13.5 

12.4 

12.5 

13.3 

12.6 

12.0 

12.3 

16.2 

17.9 

14.6 

8.2 

10.4 

10.7 

12.5 

13.7 

114 

12.8 

12.1 

15.4 

17.2 

15.6 

11.5 

11.5 

10.9 

10.9 

10.8 

10.3 

10.0 

8.2 

11.8 

15.8 

11.6 

9.7 

9.7 

9.9 

10.5 

11.3 

13.7   . 

12.7 

11.7 

15.5 

20.0 

11.4 

9.2 

8.9 

8.9 

11.5 

15.1 

15.0 

14.6 

10.4 

14.6 

15.8 

15.3 

10.8 

10.7 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

10.6 

10.  S 

13.6 

16.8 

21.1 

13.1 

10.5 

11.0 

10.9 

11.0 

10.3 

9.8 

9.2 

5 

5.6 
14.9 
16.5 

6.0 
17.9 
18.7 

7.0 
12.2 
17.0 

4.5 
9.1 
12.8 

6.1 
9.4 
13.9 

7.8 

8.6 

13.5 

6.6 

9.8 

13.4 

17.1 
11.3 
15.4 

18.2 

NA 

15.3 

15.3 

6.4 

NA 

8.0 

14.4 

11.5 

tl5.8 
14.7 

18.1 
17.2 

15.4 

11.2  ... 
10.4  ... 

12.5  .... 

9.8 

13.7  ... 

13.2  .... 
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TABLE  l4-<iATES  OF  RETURN  ON  SHAREHOLDERS'  INVESTMENT  FOR  10  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES,  196fr-7&-Continued 

|ln  millions  of  <ollan| 


U^.  rates  of  raturn: 

Exxon  m 

Gu««» 

MoMI<*. 


PMUtes'*. 
Sthin*  ... 


SandardD(Califoniia<>>. 
StwMlard  of  Indiana! I.... 

SUndardorOhioii 

Sun' 

Taxacoo 


WMflrtad  average  <> 

Matnematical  average  ». 


Fofeitn  rates  at  return: 

Exxoaix 

GoW«« 

Mobil  • ». 

PhilHps'* 

Sliail<' 

Standard  of  California « >  •. 

Standard  of  Indiana  " 

SUndard  of  Oftk)  •  >  • 

Sun' 

Texacoou 


Weifhtad  average  u 

Matnematical  average  ■*. 


<  Rates  of  return  are  tor  petroleum  operations  only 
>  Rates  of  return  are  calculated  on  average 
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1st  quarter 
1975 


1974 't 


1974 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


19(6 


16.2 
S.4 

5.2 
6.9 
13.1 
^8 
14.6 
.5 
6.8 
6.0 


16.6 
8.4 
7.4 

12.2 

17.1 
7.1 

16.4 
5.6 

14.0 
6.2 


22.0 
11.4 
10.6 
16.5 
21.7 
9.1 
21.6 
6.0 
18.1 
10.4 


17.6 

7.1 

10.1 

10.5 

12.6 

5.6 

14.9 

4.6 

12.1 

11.6 


15.3 

10.2 

9.2 

11.3 

10.1 

6.4 

12.1 

1.6 

12.5 

12.3 


15.3 
ia7 
9.3 

10.2 
9.7 
6.0 

11.0 
4.8 

12.6 

12.2 


14.0 

11.0 

10.1 

11.2 

9.4 

6.3 

12.2 

7.2 

11.6 

12.7 


15.0 
13.1 
10.8 
11.8 
11.4 

7.4 
12.6 

5.1 
12.4 
12.0 


14.0 
14.6 
10.4 
12.6 
14.9 
7.4 
11.9 
15.4 
15.7 
16.9 


14.1 
14.5 

9.8 
14.8 
14.4 

7.0 
12.4 
15.7 

NA 
16.9 


12.1 
12.1 
L5 

14.  S 

14.4 
7.7 

11.5 

12.7 
NA 

16.4 


9.2 
8.1 


tic.  5 
11.1 


14.2 
14.7 


11.3 
117 


10.8 
10.6 


12.9 
13.3 


14.3 
I&9 
21.6 
11.2 

11.2 
(0 
4.4 

tlO.0 


20.8 

20.9 

11.4 

27.1 

25.9 

25.9 

11.0 

14.5 

(100+) 

(100+) 

25.3 

25.5 

17.7 

19.9 

(•) 

(0 

17.4 

17.4 

27.3 

27.3 

19.5 
24.7 
21.2 
14.2 

29.7 
8.4 
79.7 
12.4 
22.9 


12.3 

5.3 
14.1 

5.2 
(100+) 
17.8 

6.3 
142.4 

3.2 
13.3 


12.5 
10.0 
14.2 

8.2 

(100+) 

19.0 

II.  1 

73.4 

3.4 
16.0 


11.6 

10.8 

10.0 

11.4 

12.0 

10.9 

5.2 

5.2 

(100+) 

100+ 

17.8 

17.5 

7.7 

6.5 

41.2 

55.9 

1.0 

ir? 

14.6 

1^8 
12.1 
11.4 

4.9 

100+ 

19.4 

5.4 
41.7 

('•) 
13.0 


14.8 
14.2 


23.4 
21.8 


23.7 
22.3 


20.4 
19.2 


11.6 
10.0 


118  11.9 

10.8  U.J 
7.9  3.2 

100+  100+ 

19.0  17.3 

55.' 2 sis 

NA  NA 

12.9  11.4 

11.8 

ia6 "* 


_ !  let  assets. 

>  The  total  figures  represent  the  return  for  fie  total  corporation.  The  breakdowns  info  U.S.  and 
foreign  segments  returns  are  based  on  some  arbitrary  assumptions  concerning  the  allocation  of 
the  corporation's  financing  and  of  headquartj 

'  Rates  of  return  are  for  total  corporate  opej 

>  Post  1973  foreign  investment  is  negligible] 
•  The  net  asset  data  (stockholders'  equity)  | 

by  allocating  Phillips'  total  stockholders'  equity 
employed,  as  requested  by  the  committee,      i 

^  Rates  of  return  calculated  on  net  asset 
beginning  of  the  year  ! 

'  Rates  of  return  calculated  on  end-of-year 


••Loss. 

t  The  purpose  of  this  column  Is  to  show  what  the  rate  of  return  would  have  been  if  the  T« 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  repeal  of  percentage  depletion  had  been  in  effect  in  1974 


ITS   net  assets  and  administrative  costs, 
ations. 

sed  in  computing  the  rates  of  return  were  obtained 
among  its  operating  segments  on  the  basis  of  capital 

lata  representing  stockholders'  investment  at  the 


I  Note  the  decline  in  return  on  foreign  operations  reflecting  OPEC  nationalization,  which  may 
of  return  for  all  manufacturing  was  9.0— 1st  quarter  1975;  14.9— 


be  expected  to  continue.  Rate  ui  leium  lui  <iii  manuiaciuring  was  a.u — isi  quarti 
1974;  and  12.8—1973,  per  Quarterly  Financial  Reports,  Federal  Tade  Commission 


•et  asset  figures. 

»  Mobil  1975  return  is  for  petroleum  operatiflns  only;  all  other  years'  returns  are  for  total  corpo- 
nt«  operations.  1st  quarter  1975  foreign  incoine  includes  $40,0(X},COO  inventory  profit 

'•  Net  loss.  1 

>>  Weiglited  average  refers  to  total  companlas'  return  as  a  percentage  of  total  companies'  net 
•ssats.  1 

u  Mathematical  average  is  the  average  obtained  by  adding  the  respective  rates  of  return  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  companies  shown,  except  that  the  foreign  rates  of  Shell  and  Standard 
of  Ohio  are  omitted  to  avoid  distortion.  j 

i>  Texaco  1st  quarter  1975  foreign  income  iicludes  $9,000,000  inventory  profit 

*  1974  return  computed  as  if  only  cost  deplftion  were  allowable. 


Note:  1st  quarter  1975  returns  are  based  on  assets  as  of  Jan.  1,  1975.  Annualization  of  1st 
quarter  earnings  rate  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  estimate  of  1975  earnings  rate. 

Data  in  this  table  were  supplied  by  tha  10  major  oil  companies  in  response  to  a  questionnain 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  asking  for  profit  data  from  petroleum  operations.  5  of  the 
companies  reported  profits  on  petroleum  operations  as  requested.  5  companies  reported  total 
corporate  profit  data. 

Of  the  5  companies  reporting  total  corporate  profit,  Mobil  Gulf,  Shell,  and  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia all  indicated  that  the  nonpetroleum  portion  of  their  business  was  relatively  insignificant 
and  its  inclusion  should  not  therefore  create  any  distortions  in  the  data. 

Sourw:  Responses  from  the  10  major  oil  companies  listed  above  to  a  questionnaire  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  question  as  stated  by  the  Finance  Committee  was-  What  was  the 
overall  rate  of  return,  after  taxes,  which  your  company  realized  on  stockholders,  investment 
devoted  to  exploration,  development,  production,  manufacturing,  transportation  and  marketint 
of  petroleum  products  in  the  United  States  (and  abroad)? 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Ftesldent,  I 
support  the  concept  of  a  windfall  profits 
tax  coupled  with  rebates  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  and  I  favor  gradual  de- 
control of  old  oil  prices.  l|  supported 
these  measures  when  proposeid  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  in  January.  Decbntrol  will 
help  curb  our  dependence  oti  imported 
oil  by  stimulating  productiwi  and  en- 
couraging conservation.  In  the  past  7 
months,  I  have  repeatedly  [urged  the 
Congress  to  face  our  energr  problems 
squarely.  Congress  has  done] nothing. 

One  action  I  have  taken  is  to  propose 
to  the  Senate  Finance  ComBnittee  the 
adoption  of  a  substitute  to  the  House- 
passed  energy  bill,  H.R.  6860.  which  is 
now  in  markup.  The  substitute  would 
lead  to  an  oil  savings  of  4  million  barrels 
per  day  by  1985  which  Is  4]  times  the 
savings  of  the  House-passed  H.R.  6860. 

Now  we  are  facing  the  prospect  of  total 
and  immediate  decontrol  of  o^  oil  prices 
when  the  Emergency  Petroleimi  Alloca- 
tion Act  expires  on  August  31.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  qulclJy  drafted 
and  reported  out  a  windfall  profits  tax 
amendment.  I  commend  the|  efforts  of 
the  chairman  and  the  ranklife  minority 
member  to  this  very  important  matter. 
However,  I  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us. 

The  windfall  profits  tai  recently 
passed  Is  an  example  of  ar  atrocious 
way  to  legislate.  Because  of  ihe  lack  of 
time  for  deliberatloDS,  even  the  major- 


ity of  the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee do  not  fully  imderstand  the  de- 
tails of  the  tax  or  its  implications. 

How  can  we,  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  expect  our  colleagues 
to  understand  something  this  complex 
In  a  few  hours. 

In  a  last-ditch  effort  to  compensate 
for  our  lack  of  action  on  the  energy  pic- 
ture, we  would  be  creating  more  prob- 
lems then  we  solve.  A  poorly  conceived 
tax,  particularly  in  the  field  of  energy, 
could  have  disastrous  consequences.  We 
cannot  afford  to  plug  fingers  in  the  dike 
when  what  is  needed  is  a  new  wall.  With 
more  forethought,  this  crisis  could  have 
been  averted.  We  should  all  refuse  to 
jump  into  the  makings  of  a  new  crisis 
without  better  imderstanding  where  we 
are  going. 

There  are  several  specific  problems 
with  this  windfall  profits  tax  package. 
I  am  prepared  to  amend  them,  but  even 
that  process  would  take  precious  time 
that  the  Congress  is  apparently  not  will- 
ing to  give.  Specifically,  the  rebates  In 
the  bill  are  not  tied  to  revenues.  We  have 
essentially  legislated  these  rebates  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  money  com- 
ing In  from  the  tax.  Thus,  if  the  rough 
estimates  are  wrong,  we  could  be  mas- 
sively increasing  the  deficit  and  causing 
Inflation,  or  conversely,  not  rebating  all 
the  money  we  collected  which  could  lead 
to  recession. 

The  natural  gas  liquids  section  was  in- 


cluded without  any  substantive  facts  on 
the  implications  or  workings  of  the  tax. 
Even  though  this  section  would  last  only 
1  month,  it  would  be  a  poor  precedent 
to  mandate  a  tax  without  any  clear 
idea  of  what  we  are  mandating. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  bill  to  require 
a  fixed  date  for  the  regulations  covering 
the  collecting  of  the  revenues  and  their 
distribution.  In  addition  to  this,  I  would 
like  to  see  PEA  and  the  Treasury  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress  at  least 
twice  a  year  on  the  effects  of  the  tax, 
what  the  revenues  are  and  how  they  were 
distributed. 

Several  other  perfecting  amendments 
to  change  dates  or  clarify  percentages 
are  not  possible  to  offer  in  the  limited 
amount  of  time  available  for  this  discus- 
sion. Senators  claim  that  there  is  no  time 
and  that  we  must  have  our  recess.  I  claim 
that  the  Congress  Is  not  willing  to  take 
the  time. 

Congress  refuses  to  act  on  our  immedi- 
ate energy  problwns.  The  tendency  erf 
Congress  is  to  wait  until  we  are  faced 
with  a  crisis  and  then  respond  with  a 
quick  measure  which  will  convince  the 
public  that  we  have  acted,  when  in  fact 
we  have  avoided  the  problem.  Energy  is 
a  perfect  example  of  this  shirking  of 
responsibility.  In  the  warm  summer,  oil 
and  gas  seem  plentiful.  But  the  real  prob- 
lem will  come  in  September,  when  we  are 
left  with  another  month  of  no  energy  ac- 
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tion  and  an  increase  in  oil  prices  by  the 
OPEC. 

I  believe  that  the  President  will  veto 
the  extension  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  Then  the  Congress 
will  be  left  again  with  its  fingers  in  the 
dike,  wondering  why  the  water  is  rising. 

StTPPOBT    FOR     ■WnrorALI,    PROFITS    TAX 

Jilr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  no  one  to  blame  but  Itself  for  the 
unpleasant  dilemma  which  confronts  us 
today. 

Failure  to  adopt  either  President 
lord's  program  or  his  offer  to  compro- 
mise on  the  Issue  of  oil  price  controls  has 
cast  Congress  in  the  neg'itive  role  of 
obstructionist. 

We  have  passed  some  legislation.  By 
and  large,  it  has  been  ill -conceived,  frag- 
mented legislation  more  responsive  to 
political  concerns  than  to  the  real  world 
energy  crisis  with  which  we  all  must  deal 
sooner  or  later.  And  now,  in  large  part 
due  to  the  imcompromising  attitude  of 
the  House  majority,  we  face  the  strong 
probability  there  will  be  immediate  de- 
control of  oil  prices  at  the  end  of  August. 

CONGRESS    IS    THE     CULPRrT 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  where  the 
responsibility  lies.  It  does  not  lie  with  the 
President.  He  has  bent  over  backward  in 
an  attempt  to  accommodate  congres- 
sional concerns  over  the  economic  effect 
of  decontrol  of  oil  prices.  Despite  admin- 
istration compromise  offers,  the  House 
rejected  the  President's  latest  plan  to 
decontrol  oil  prices  over  a  3  9 -month 
period — a  formula  which  woxild  have  ac- 
tually lowered  the  cost  of  oil  during  the 
upcoming  critical  6  months  of  economic 
recovery.  It  was,  by  any  definition  an 
eminently  reasonable  compromise  plan — 
one  which  could  have  been  accepted  if 
Congress  had  shown  only  half  the  spirit 
of  compromise  which  President  Ford  has 
shown  over  the  past  few  months. 

Because  it  was  not  accepted,  a  veto  of 
the  controls  extension  is  expected,  and 
though  some  will  blame  the  President  for 
the  consequences,  the  blame  lies  here. 

And  what  is  worse  now,  a  group  of  so- 
called  Uberals  are  apparently  prepared 
to  fight  a  measure  which  would  cushion 
the  economic  effects  of  immediate  de- 
control of  oil  prices  through  a  windfall 
profits  tax.  The  Finance  Committee  has 
labored  vigorously  over  the  past  week  in 
order  to  have  this  necessary  tax  ready 
for  floor  action.  Although  far  from  per- 
fect, the  tax  proposal  would  raise  sub- 
stantial amoimts  of  revenue  which  could 
be  returned  to  the  American  people  via 
tax  credits  and  direct  cash  payments  to 
nontaxpayers  to  offset  the  price  in- 
creases caused  by  past  inaction.  I  sup- 
port the  tax  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
since  it  is  conceptually  patterned  after 
the  windfall  profits  tax  I  introduced 
July  15  to  accompany  a  phased  decontrol 
of  oil  prices.  And  while  I  am  concerned 
that  the  committee  amendment  may  go 
too  far  in  restricting  the  amount  of  in- 
ternally generated  capital  needed  by  in- 
dependent oil  producers  in  the  search 
for  new  domestic  oil,  the  tax  agreed  to 
by  the  Finance  Committee  should  come 
up  for  an  up  or  down  vote  by  the  full 
Senate. 

When  oil  prices  skjrrocket  at  the  end 
of  this  month — ^which  appears  almost  a 


certainty — let  us  not  hear  pious  cries 
about  "obscene  profits"  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. Nor  will  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  substantial  economic  drain 
brought  on  by  the  sudden  spurt  in  fuel 
prices  be  appropriate.  Any  attempts  at 
such  demagoguery  will  be  evident  to  the 
American  people  for  what  they  are.  It 
will  be  clear  that  responsibility  for  the 
windfall  profits  of  the  oil  companies  and 
the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  will  rest  with  those  who  are 
blocking  action  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's windfall  profits  tax  and  consumer 
rebate  legislation.  For  it  if  were  enacted, 
the  committee's  amendment  would  pre- 
vent oil  company  windfall  profits  by  im- 
posing a  90-percent  tax  on  decontrol 
profits.  Moreover,  the  amendment  con- 
tains provisions  vitally  important  to  con- 
tinued economic  recovery — provisions 
which  send  the  revenue  raised  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax  back  to  the  American 
people  in  the  form  of  tax  credits  and  di- 
rect cash  payments  to  the  poor.  It  is 
strange  indeed  that  action  on  this  entire 
package  is  being  blocked  by  the  very 
group  which  purports  to  be  looking  out 
for  interest  of  the  consumer. 

PREFER   PHASED    DECONTROL 

When  we  return  from  the  August  re- 
cess, I  would  hope  that  congressional  at- 
titudes toward  orderly  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  will  be  more  responsible  and  real- 
istic. For  phased  decontrol  is  the  rational 
method  of  encouraging  domestic  produc- 
tion and  the  essential  first  step  in  our 
long  drive  toward  energy  independence. 
It  would  give  the  independent  oil  pro- 
ducer the  economic  incentive  to  search 
for  more  domestic  oil  while  phasing  in 
increased  energy  prices  over  the  next  few 
years.  Surely,  that  is  preferable  to  this 
last  minute.  Congress-created  crisis 
which  would  have  been  avoided  and 
which  can  only  further  confuse  and 
compound  our  national  energy  policy 
problems. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
cap  this  off  with  a  little  bit  about  price 
so  we  bring  it  right  into  focus. 

We  had  witnesses  in  1973,  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  testifying  on  a 
projected  operation  independence  that 
price  of  oil  per  barrel  of  $6.69  through 
1985 — $6.69  through  1985  would  bring 
us  all  the  oil  we  need  for  Project  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  1974,  the  testimony  of  the  FEA 
coming  in  and  testifying  with  respect  to 
Project  Independence  used  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  1985  figure  and  they 
termed  it  between  $6  and  $7  a  barrel  for 
new  oil. 

We  had  the  Alaska  pipeline  developed 
on  a  projection  economically  sound,  and 
one  of  the  greatest,  and  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  OfiBcer  knows  this,  on 
the  basis  of  not  more  than  $4  a  barrel 
for  foreign  oil,  the  North  Sea  developed 
at  $4  a  barrel  oil,  and  no  one  had  the 
audacity  to  come  in  and  ask  for  decon- 
trol of  old  natural  gas. 

I  happen  to  have  conducted  those 
hearings  for  the  past  3  to  5  years.  We  are 
now  going  to  manage  the  bill  S.  692.  We 
listened  to  all  debates  and  all  the  wit- 
nesses and  all  the  Senators,  and  it  was 
very  controversial,  and  it  was  on  a  split, 
10  to  8  vote,  that  this  bill  be  reported 


here  in  the  Chamber.  At  no  time  did 
anyone  suggest  decontrol  old  natural 
gas. 

Similarly  with  old  oil,  there  is  no 
problem  of  crisis  that  the  President 
faces.  When  I  asked  Frank  Zarb  he  said 
the  problem  is  because  it  is  a  two-tier 
system.  If  it  is  an  administrative  prob- 
lem for  him  we  will  give  him  more  staff 
and  let  him  handle  it. 

But  the  fact  is  that  old  oil  prices  have 
gone  from  $3.40  to  $4.25  and  under 
President  Nixon  to  $5.25. 

What  is  the  economic  justification?  It 
was  found  and  the  prices  were  sustained. 
Even  at  that  Monday  a  week  ago  we  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  who  made  a  study  using  the 
API  and  the  oil  companies  statistics  of 
today's  costs  for  a  barrel  of  old  oil  for  a 
barrel  of  new  oil. 

The  best  figures  they  could  get  were 
1972  and  that  resulted  in  $2.96  we  added 
a  25  percent  inflationary  factor  to  that 
figure  bringing  it  up  to  a  cost  for  a  bar- 
rel of  old  oU  of  $3.75. 

On  new  oil  they  could  use  last  year's 
figures,  and  we  factored  it  by  14.5  per- 
cent infiationary  Increase,  resulting  in 
a  figure  of  $6.04.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  are  the  up-to-date  figures  at 
the  top  side.  Yes,  we  get  a  deeper  well 
and  more  cost,  but  certainly  not  more 
than  $7.50,  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  yesterday. 

I  yield  at  the  present  time,  with  no 
misunderstanding,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  who  is 
trying  to  get  the  business  of  the  Senate 
complied  with,  that  the  question  still 
remains,  shall  we  proceed,  and  that  we 
have  that  under  debate,  unless  he  wants 
to  withdraw  his  motion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Maontjson, 
Chairynan,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magntjson:  I  am  pleased 
to  forward  the  attached  cost  analyses  pre- 
pared by  me  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
July  15,  1975,  requesting  the  following: 

(1)  An  alternative  to  the  study  trans- 
mitted on  June  26,  tislng  the  same  data  and 
analysis  but  Including  Alaska  ais  well  as  the 
lower  48  states.  In  order  to  assure  that  these 
computations  are  conservative,  we  would 
request  that  only  one-half  of  the  reported 
reserves  In  Alaska  be  used  In  the  computa- 
tion. In  addition,  please  assume  a  Federal 
Income  Tax  liability  equal  to  10  percent  of 
gross  Income  on  the  value  of  crude  oU 
produced. 

(2)  An  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mUllon 
Btu's  of  producing  new  bydrocartMns, 
whether  crude  oil  or  natural  gas.  Such  a 
computation  would  avoid  the  difficult  alloca- 
tion problems  of  joint  costs  between  the  two 
fuels.  Please  base  this  estimate  on  the  five- 
year  average  of  expenses,  reserves  additions, 
and  production.  Again,  please  utUlze  one- 
half  of  the  Alaskan  reserve  additions  In  the 
computation  and  assume  a  Federal  Income 
Tax  UablUty  of  10  percent  of  gross  income 
from  crude  oil  and  natxiral  gas  sales. 

(3)  We  would  also  request  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Staff  Analysis  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  production  of  old  domeetlc 
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crude  oil,  which  Is  based  oa  19ta  data.  We 
should  also  appreciate  any  help  jjou  can  ^ve 
us  In  trending  these  costs  forward  to  reflect 
current  1975  costs.  ; 

The  resiilts  of  the  foregoing  analyses  (1), 
(3)  and  (3)  are  95.49  per  barr^.  $4.14  per 
barrel  and  $2.96  per  barrel,  resj^ctlvely.  A 
discussion  of  possible  trending  knetbods  Is 
provided  In  the  attached  analysli? 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  have  regarding  the  staff  ani^ysls. 
Sincerely  yours,  I 

Louis  J.  Ekgkl, 
Supervisory  Regulatory.  Gtu  Utility 
Specialist.  j 

ADomoNAL  Statf  Analysis  or  trz  Ck>ST  or 
Ptndino  and  PaoDuciNG  New  Cxttdx  On, 

BX7RKAC    or    NATtTRAI.    OAf 

This  additional  cost  analysis  WM  prepared 
in  response  to  an  Inquiry  made  by  letter  dated 
July  15,  1975,  from  Chairman  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  on  behalf  of  the  Senata  Commerce 
Committee.  This  Inquiry  follows!  an  earlier 
Inqtilry  made  on  June  20,  1975,  wh|ch  was  an- 
swered by  letter  dated  June  27,  I9fr5.  with  an 
attached  cost  analysis  of  new  cr\ide  oil. 

In  response  to  Senator  Magnusob's  current 
request  three  cost  analyses  have  been  pre- 
pared as  follows: 

(A)  An  alternative  to  the  sttidy  trans- 
mitted by  letter  of  June  27.  1975,rto  include 
one-half  of  the  reported  reserveii  in  Alaska 
and  Federal  Income  Tax  liability  ^ual  to  10 
percent  of  gross  Income.  The  reslolt  of  this 
analysis  is  $5.49/bbl.  | 

(B)  An  estimate  of  the  cost  ^r  million 
Btu's  of  producing  new  hydrocarbons  includ- 
ing flve-year  averages  of  expenses,  reserve 
additions,  and  production,  one-hallf  of  Alas- 
kan reserve  additions  and  a  Federal  Income 
Tax  liability  of  10  percent  of  grolBS  income. 
The  result  of  this  analysis  is  $0.f74/MMBtu 
or  •4.14/bbl. 

(C)  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  old  domestic  crude  oil  based  on  1972  data. 
The  result  of  this  analysis  is  $2.p6/bbl  In- 
cluding Income  taxes. 

The  cost  computations  related|  to  Items 
(A),  (B)  and  (C)  are  shown  in  thto  attached 
appendices  A,  B  &  C.  The  cost  analyses  ex- 
clude production  taxes.  T 

In  our  discussions  with  the  Stiaff  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  there  w^  general 
agreement  that  the  effect  of  Alaskbn  reserve 
additions  should  be  considered  in  c<»stlng  new 
oil  because  most  of  these  reserve  additions 
would  be  priced  as  new  oil.  The  Impact  of 
Including  50%  of  Alaskan  reservtes  is  slg- 
nlflcant  and  accounts  for  the  substfcntial  dif- 
ference between  the  earlier  analysis  at  $6.12/ 
bbl  ($6.73/bbl  Including  the  10^  tax  Ua- 
blllty)  and  the  current  analyses  atj  $4.14/bbl 
and  $6.49/bbl.  The  use  of  the  50^  estimate 
U  arbitrary  but  is  believed  to  be  »eaaonable 
In  Indicating  the  probable  range  of  these  unit 
cost  estimates.  The  majority  of  Alaskan  re- 
serves are  the  result  of  the  Prudho«  Bay  dis- 
covery. This  large  field  has  not  bqen  devel- 
oped and  awaits  a  pipeline  connection. 
Alaska  and  its  adjacent  waters  is  «  vast  im- 
explored  area  which  may  produOe  several 
large  oU  and  gas  fields  in  the  future  after 
connection  to  market  areas  is  achieved. 

The  10%  of  gross  income  for  Federal  In- 
come Tax  lUblUty  is  a  Judgmental  estimate 
considering  the  near  future  and  the  impact 
of  the  repeal  of  the  depletion  allotarance.  It 
approximates  the  result  of  app<ylng  the 
former  depletion  rate  of  22%  to  gross  in- 
come at  the  tax  rate  of  48%.  Included  in  the 
$0.74/MMBtu  ($4.14/bbl)  lower  cost  esti- 
mate is  a  Federal  Income  Tax  allcwance  of 


$0.07/MMBtu.  If  this  aUowance  were  In- 
cluded In  the  price  of  total  hydrocarbon 
production,  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  would 
realize  additional  revenue  amounting  to  over 
$3  billion  per  year  ($0.07/MMBtu  times 
43,535,0OO,0OOMMBtu,  1974  production  of 
Btu)  for  tax  purposes.  It  is  believed  this  is  a 
reasonable  estimate  for  the  near  future  or 
until  such  time  that  factual  data  can  be 
gathered  to  test  the  actual  Impact  of  the 
new  tax  laws. 

The  analysis  In  Appendix  B,  where  costs 
are  derived  by  units  of  heat  content  (Btu), 
does  merit  consideration  In  developing  a  rea- 
sonable cost  range.  It  avoids  a  multitude  of 
allocations  and  In  effect  assigns  an  equal 
amount  of  cost  to  each  Btu  of  hydrocarbon 
reserves  and  production,  where  applicable. 
Exploration  and  develcq)ment  expenditures 
are  related  to  hydrocarbon  reserve  additions. 
Production  exptense  Is  properly  related  to 
hydrocarbon  production  since  these  expenses 
are  related  to  all  age  leases  and  wells  which 
are  on  production.  The  resulting  total  cost 
of  $0.74/MMBtu  Is  converted  to  $4.14/bbl  by 
applying  the  unit  of  5.6MMBtu/bbl  ($0.74 
X  5.6). 

The  analysis  In  Appendix  C  reflects  the 
cost  of  old  oil  as  of  year  end  1972.  The  al- 
location methods  employed  have  been 
adopted  by  this  Commission  in  past  decisions 
for  costing  old  or  flowing  gas  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  Courts.  The  result  of  this 
analysis  is  $2.96/bbl  excluding  production 
taxes. 

In  our  meetings  with  your  Staff  we  dis- 
cussed your  Inquiry  concerning  the  trending 
of  these  costs  beyond  the  period  of  the 
latest  available  data.  This  matter  Is  complex 
and  Involves  consideration  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  variables  of  which  most  are  unknown. 
This  trending  requires  the  analysis  of  the 
anticipated  movement  of  unit  costs  which  Is 
composed  of  a  certain  output  of  dollars  and 
their  relationship  to  reserves  found  or  pro- 
duction. There  is  avaUable  data  from  the 
Joint  Association  Survey  (JAS)  Indicating 
the  annual  amounts  of  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production  expenditures  excluding 
production  taxes  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


DRILLING  COSTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Year 


Exploration     Development  Production 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


3,106 
2,476 
2,393 
3,672 
5,865 


2,766 

2,829 

2,851 

3,089 

2,671 

3,264 

3,093 

3,299 

3,255 

3,552 

As  Indicated  from  the  foregoing  table  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  has  Increased  Its  output 
of  expenditures  In  recent  years  for  all  three 
phases.  Most  of  the  Increase  is  attributable 
to  large  bonuses  paid  for  Federal  offshore 
leases  which  are  currently  being  explored 
or  developed.  These  bonuses  were  also  sub- 
stantial in  1974.  Whether  these  large  «apend- 
Itures  will  be  made  In  1975  is  questionable 
because  of  the  repeal  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. The  most  crucial  element  In  any  trend- 
ing Involves  the  estimation  of  hydrocarbon 
reserves  which  will  result  from  current  and 
near  future  exploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures. If  reserve  additions  do  not  In- 
crease it  is  apparent  that  unit  costs  will  In- 
crease with  any  increase  in  expenditures.  An- 
other slgnlflcant  element,  which  affects  ex- 
ploration and  development,  are  drilling  costs. 
The  JAS  also  provides  these  data.  These  costs 
and  calculated  annual  changes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Year 


Oil  well 

drilling 

cost 

(dollars 

per  foot) 


Annual 

change 

(percent) 


Dry  hole 

drilling 

cost 

(dollars 

per  foot) 


Annual 

change 

(percent) 


1967.... 
1968.... 
1969.... 
1970.... 
1971.... 
1972.... 
1973.... 


16.61 
18.63 
19.28 
19.29 
18.41 
2a  77 
22.54 


+12 

+3 

0 

-5 

+13 
+9 


12.87 
12.88 
13.23 
15.21 
16.02 
17.28 
19.22 


0 

+3 

+15 

+5 

+8 

+U 


These  data  also  Indicate  an  upward  trend 
In  recent  years  and  it  is  likely  these  costs  per 
foot  have  Increased  significantly  through  the 
early  part  of  1975  due  mainly  to  Inflation. 
However  In  converting  any  projected  costs  per 
foot  to  unit  costs  per  barrel  of  oil  It  is  neces- 
sary to  estimate  the  amount  of  reserves  found 
per  foot  drilled.  This  element  Is  difficult  to 
estimate  for  either  past  or  future  periods. 

If  constant  levels  of  reserve  additions  are 
assumed,  the  foregoing  data  appear  to  sug- 
gest  an  annual  Increase  in  the  unit  cost  of 
new  oU  ranging  from  about  5  %  to  13  % . 

We  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusive method  for  trending  the  1972  old  oil 
cost  (Appendix  C)  up  to  1975.  As  we  under- 
stand the  pricing  of  old  oil  the  celling  price 
of  $5.25  would  not  apply  where  secondary  or 
tertiary  recovery  have  been  employed.  If  our 
understanding  Is  correct  on  the  above  factors 
and  If  new  oU  is  also  that  which  Is  produced 
from  new  wells  after  1972,  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  only  element  of  cost  in  our  com- 
putation of  old  oil  cost  that  might  require  an 
adjustment  is  operating  expense.  Production 
expenditures  (Operating  expense)  as  pub- 
lished by  the  JAS  indicate  an  average  annual 
Increase  of  about  6%  for  the  1969-1973  period. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  the  numerator  of  the 
unit  cost  but  may  be  a  reasonable  indicator 
of  projected  annual  changes  In  this  unit  cost. 

In  conclusion.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
there  Is  no  precise  answer  In  estimating  these 
unit  costs  because  of  the  various  assumptions 
which  are  required.  It  is  hoped  that  the  varl- 
ous  cost  analyses,  which  have  been  provided, 
win  assist  your  committee. 

Louis  J.  Engbl, 
Supervisory     Regulatory     Gas      Utility 
Specialist. 

SCHEDULE  NO.  1 

COST  OF  FINDING  AND   PRODUCING  A   BARREL  OF  NEW 

CRUDE  OIL  (TOTAL  U.S.)i 


Line  No.  and  item  description       Source 


Unit 
(per  barrel) 


1.  Oil  well  drilling  cost Schedule  3. 

2.  Lease  acquisition  cost do. 

3.  Production  fKilitles dol" 


$0.43 
.37 
.27 


4. 


Subtotal. 


1.07 


5.  Drw  hole  drilling  cost Schedules.. 

6.  Other  exploration  cost do 

7.  Exploration  overhead do... I! 

8.  Subtotal 


.21 
.19 
.05 


.45 


9.  Operating  expense Schedules 

10.  Casinghead  gas  credit do 

11.  Return  on  working  capital doIII  ' 

12.  Return  on  investment do.II.^ 


(.61) 

.12 

2.28 


13.  Royalty  (at  16  percent) Schedule2. 

14.  Subtotal do 


.80 
4.99 


15. 


Total  including  in- 
come tax  at  10 
percent  of  gross 


IrKom*. 


5.49 


,'  'lS!i'-''**  *"'*?''  ?*•* '"  "••  •'^•'"  ">««  50  percent  of  Alaskan 
oil  additions  were  Included  In  the  productivity  estimate. 
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Preproduction  costs 


Vear        Value 


Tax 
credit 


Net 
Invest- 
ment 


15  percent 

present 

value 


1.  Other  exploration 3  0.19  0.087  0.103  0.157 

2.  Exploration  overhead 3  .05  .023  .027  .041 

3.  Lease  acquisition 2  .37  0  .37  .489 

4.  Dryholes. 1  .21  .101  .109  .125 

5.  Successful  wells 1  .43  .144  .286  .329 

6.  Production  facilities 1  .27  0  .27  .311 

7.  Lease  credit 1 133  -.133  -.153 

8.  Total 1.52  .488 1.299 


Net  cash  flow 


Amount 


9.  Price X 

10.  Royalty -0.16X 

11.  Operating  expense . —.88 

12.  Interest  on  working  capital —.12 

13.  Tax  liability -.488 

14.  Gas  credit- +.61 

15.  Total 84X -0.878 

16.  1.299=(0.84X-$0.878)X1/18X7. 047.1 

17.  Price  X  =  1.643  over  0.329-$4.99/BW. 

18.  Royalty =0.16X4.99;  Bbl.  =$0.80,  Bbl. 


•  7.047  = 


0.15 


Cost  Computation  (Source) 
(refeb  to  scheduu:  no.  1) 
Line  No. 

1.  0.43=$22.11/ft.  (1973  JAS)  ^52  Bbls./ft. 

2.  0.37=0.43  (Line  1)  XO.868  (Sch.  5). 

3.  0.27=0.43  (Line  1)  X  0.618  (Sch.  6) . 

4.  1.07=Sum  of  Lines  1-3. 


6. 0.21==$18.93/ft.     (1973    JAS) -=-62    BblB./ 
ft.  (Sch.  4)  X  0.57  (Sch.  7). 

6.0.19=0.37  (Line  2)  X  0.6258  (Sch.  6). 

7.  0.05=0.04  (Lines  5  &  6)  X 0.1319  (Sch.  5) . 

8.  0.45^5tun  of  Lines  5-7. 

9.  0.88=  (Schedule  No.  6). 
10. 0.61=(Schedule  No.  6). 

SCHEDULE  NO.  4 
CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION  RESERVES  AND  FOOTAGE 


11.0.12=(0.46  (Line  8)  X  1/8x1.31  (Docket 
No.  R-478-I-0.88  (Line  9)  X  1/8X1.48  (Docket 
No.  R-478)  +0.37  (Line  2)  Xl.6  (Opinion  No. 
699-H))  X0.15. 

12. 2.28=Llne  14  minus  the  sum  of  costs. 

13.  0.80=(Schedule  No.  2). 

14.  4.99=(Schedule  No.  3). 


Yaar 
(•) 

Production 

(thousand 

barrels) 

(b) 

Reserve 

additions 

(thousand 

barrels) 

(0 

F/P  ratio 
(d) 

Oil  well 

footage 

(thousand 

feet) 

(a) 

Produc- 
tivity 

(0 

Year 
(•) 

Production 

(thousand 

barrels) 

(b) 

Reserve 
additions 
(thousand 

barrels) 

(0 

F/P  ratio 
(d) 

Oil  well 

footage 

(Ihottsand 

fMl) 

(•) 

Produc- 
tivity 

(0 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

....       2,849,877 
....       3,008,666 
3,058,042 
3,121,193 
....       3,236,710 
....       3, 178, 158 

2, 787, 971 
2,873,785 
2, 396, 137 
1,986,823 
2,889,659 
2,272,409 

0.98 
.96 
.78 
.64 
.89 
.72 

67,430 
58, 2« 
58,665 
61, 132 
56,389 
48,268 

1972. 
1973. 
1974. 

Total 

....        3,208,627 

3,113,078 

....       2,972,847 

1, 504, 991 
2,057,578 
1,941,078 

20,710,431  .. 

.47 
.66 
.65 

48,413 
44,434 

50,012 

492,987  ... 

31 
46 
39 

1971 

Note:  Average  productivity  (1966-74):  42  bbls/ft,  excluding  Alaska;  52  bbls/ft,  includes  50  percent 
of  Alaskan  reserve  additions  and  footage  (50  percent  of  10.5  billion  barrels  of  crude  and  3.2  million 
feet  of  drilling  footage). 


Source:  API— AGA  and  AAPG. 


SCHEDULE  NO.  5 
ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FINDINGS  AND  DEVELOPING  GAS  AND  OIL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1967-73 

|tn  millions  of  dollars] 


Cost  ot 

Dry 

Lease 

Other 

Costot              Dry           Lease                               Other 

producing 

hole 

acquisition 

Exploratory 

exploratory 

producing              hole     acquisition    Exploratory      exploratory 

Line  No. 

Year 

wells 

cost 

cost 

overhead 

costs 

Line  No.                     Year 

wells              cost              cost       overhead               costs 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(0 

(g) 

(a)                               (b) 

(c)                (d)                (e)                 (f)                 (g) 

1967 

1,497 

802 

829 

206 

740 

9 1967-73 

11.829            6.329           10.268             1.547      .39         95 

1968 

1,583 

826 

1,578 

207 

770 

10.  Lease  acquisition  costs  as  a  fraction  of  successful  well  cost=*,622  divided  by  9,824=0.6741 
(1967-72):  10,268  divided  by  11,829=0.8680  (l%7-73). 

1969 

1,723 

888 

1,137 

210 

782 

1970 

1,706 

873 

714 

189 

728 

11.  Other  exploratory  costs  as  a  fraction  of  lease  acquisition  costs=4,532  divided  by  6,622=0.6844 
(1967-72);  5,399  divided  by  10,268=0.5258  (1967-73). 

1971 

1,508 

864 

642 

206 

746 

1972 

1,807 

1,006 

1,722 

239 

766 

12.  Exploratory  overhead  as  a 
5,791=0.1281  (1967-72) 

fraction  of  dry  hole  and  other  expiratory  costs=l,254  divided  by 
1,547  divided  by  11,728=0.1319(1967-73). 

1973 

2,005 

1,070 

3,646 

293 

867 

l%7-72 

9,824 

5,259 

6,622 

1,254 

4,532 

Source:  Joint  Association  Survey  of  the  U.S.  Oil  and  Gas  Producing  Industry,  sees.  I  and  II. 


Cost  or  Production  FACiunKS,  Imfsovxd 
Recovery  Programs  and  Development 
Overhead,  Tear  1973 

Production  Facilities,   etc.,  $1,239,000,000. 
Oil  and  Gas  Well  DrUUng,  $2,009,000,000. 
Fraction  equals  $1,239  -h  $2,009=0.618. 
Source:     1973     (JAS)     Joint    Association 
Survey. 


pio- 


OPESATINa  EXFENSX.  TEAR  ISTS 

Oil    Leases,   expense,   $1,618,786,000; 
ductlon,  1,642,406,000  lbs. 

Unit  Expense=  lOS^/BbL 

Conversion  to  100%  interest =0MX  105= 
88^/Bbl. 

Source:  Data  In  Docket  Vo.  B-4T8. 


CASINOHSAO  CAS  CSEDir,  TEAS  1974 

Casinghead   gas  production =4;308,697,000 
Mcf. 

Crude  oil  productlon=2,972,847,000  Bbls. 
Gas  oU  ratlo=  1.416  Mcf/Bbl  (Una  7-i-8). 

Estimated  gas  price  564/itat. 
Gross  Credit = $.78/Bbl  (Line  9  X 10) . 
Net  credlt  =  $0.61/Bbl  (0.78  less  royalty  at 
16%  and  production  tax  at  7^%). 
Source:  AFI-AOA. 
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Line  No. 


1.  Gas 

2.  Oil 

3.  Total 


Gas. 
Oil- 


Total. 


7.  Gas. 

8.  Oil- 


Total. 


1  Footage  In  1,000  ft  and  exclude  Alaskan  data 
Source:  API-AAPG. 


APPENDIX  B— SCHEDULE  NO.  1 
COfcT  OF  FINDING  AND  PRODUCING  HYDROCARBONS  ON  A  BTU  BASIS,  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES' 


Line 
No. 

(«) 


Item  description 
(b) 


Annual 
average 
(19*9-73)  expenditures 
(m  llions)      (millions) 


Expen  litures 


1  Exploration... 

2  Development. 


$17 


Subtotal. 


4  Production 

5  Return  allowance  at  15  percent.. 

6  Royalty  at  16  percent 


7 


SuUotal. 


>  Includes  Alaskan  data  to  the  extent  that  50  pen 
in  estimating  the  average  annual  Btu. 


ItfZTHOD 


COMPUTATION    or   PBICE  BT   THK  DC] 

Line  no: 

1.  Investment =$0.20/MMBtu. 

2.  Tax  C^e<Ht=$0.60/MMBtu. 

3.  Net  Investment =$0.14/MMBtTi. 

4.  Present  value  of  net  Investment =90.17/ 
MMBtu. 

PRICB   COMPUTATION 

5.  Price  =  X. 
e.  Price  less  royalty =0.84X. 

7.  Production  expense =0.07. 

8.  Tax  UabUlty=0.06. 

9.  Cash     flow=0.84x+0.07+0.0«. 
value  of  net  Investment  equals 
value  of  the  net  cash  flow. 

10.  0.17=(0.84x-0.13)  Xl/18X7.( 
»7.047=1.15— (1  over  1.15/0.18)1';. 

11.  x=$0.67/MMBtu. 

12.  Royalty =0.11  =0.67X0.18. 

Sources : 

Line  1  &  7 — Schedtile  No.  1. 

Line  2 — 0.20X67%    (expensed)  X 
rate). 

Line  3 — Line  1  minus  Line  2. 
Lin©  4 — Line  3   times   1.2332    (Ljterest  at 
IMi  yrs.). 
Line  8 — Line  2. 


tbB 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  7 
ALLOCATION  OF  DRY  HOLE  FOOTAGE  TO  GAS  WELL  FOOTAGE,  •  YEAR-1974 


August  1,  1975 


Successful 

exploratory 

footage 

0) 


Percent  of 
total 

(2) 


Exploratory 

dry    hole 

footage 

(3) 


Allocated 
footage    Remarks 


7,665 
4,833 


61.3 
38.7 


23,091 
14,  578 


Col.  (2)linelXcol.  (3)line3. 
Col.  (2)liine2XcaL(3)line3. 


12,498 


100.0 


37,669 


37,669    Line  1+2. 


Successful 

developmental 

footage 

(1) 


Peufent  of 
total 

(2) 


Develop 

dry   hole 

footage 

(3) 


Allocated 
footage    Remarks 

(4) 


31.311 
45,179 


40.9 
59.1 


9,661 
13, 959 


Col.  (2)  line  4Xcoi.  (3)  line  6. 
Col.  (2)  line  5  X  col.  (3)  line  6. 


76,490 


100.0 


23,620 


23,620    Line  4+5. 


Total 

successful 

footage 

0) 


Allocated 

dry   hole 

footage 

(2) 


Dry  hole 
factor 

(3) 


Remarks 


38,975  32,752  0.84  CoL  (2)line  7-4-coL  (1) line  7. 

50,012 28. 537 .    .57  Col.  (2)  line  8-hcol.  (1)  line  8. 

88,987  61,289 


Heat  Unit  cost 
content  (per  million 
(T  Btu)  Btu) 


(c) 


(d) 


ve) 


(0 


,512 
,636 


$3,502 
2,927 


31,246 
31,246 


JO.  11 
.09 


:  2, 148 


6,429 


31,246 


.20 


15,033 


3.207 


43,535 


.07 
.29 
.11 


.67 


Line 
No. 

(a) 

Expenditures 

(1969-73) 

Item  description                              (millions) 

(b)                                                         (c) 

Annual 

average 

sxpenditures 

(millions) 

(d) 

Heat 
content 

aBtu) 

(e) 

Unit  cost 

(per  million 

Btu) 

(f) 

8 

Income  taxes  at  10  percent  of 
gross  revenue 

JO  07 

9 

Total 

74 

10 

Conversion  to  dollars  per  barrel 
5.6MMBfu/bbl 

4.14 

int  of  oil  and  gas  reserve  additions  were  included 


Sources:  Col.  (c)— Joint  Association  Survey  (JAS);  col.  (d)— col.  (c)+5;  col.  (e)— schedult 

|.^^^    J     V 


No.  3;  col.  (f)  lines  1,  2,  and  4— col.  (d)+  col.  (e);'col 
eol.  f,  line  8— line  7X10  percent. 


(0, 


and  7— schedule  No.  2; 


Present 
present 


(47  = 


18%    (tax 


HYDROCARBON   RESERVE   ADDITIONS,    PRODUCTION 
AND  RELATER  BTU  CONTENT 

Reserve  additioru  (1970-1974) 

1.  C!rude  oU  (total  U.S.),  MBbls.  20,703,902 

2.  Lease     &     plant     condensate 

(total   U.S.),   MBbls 370.950 

3.  Crude    &    condensate     (total 

U.S.).      MBbls 21,074,852 

4.  50%   of  Alaskan  Oude  addi- 

tions,    MBbls 5,019,094 

5.  Remaining   U.S.,   MBbls 16,055,758 

6.  United  heat  content  MMBtu/ 

Bbl    6.6 

7.  Total    Btu    (1970-1974),   Tril- 

lion   Btu 89,912 

8.  Annual  Average,   (T  Btu) 17,982 

9.  Total  gas  liquids    (MBbls)...     1,922,392 

10.  Plant  extracted  liquids  (MB- 

bls)    1,551,442 

11.  Total  dry  gas    (BCP) 72,160 

12.  Total  wet  gas  (BCF) 73,711 

13.  50%   of  Alaskan  gas   (BCT").  13,418 

14.  Remaining  U.S.    (BCP) 60.293 

15.  Unit   heat   content  MMBtu/ 

Mcf     1.1 

16.  Total  Btu    (1970-1974)    Tril- 

lion   Btu 66,322 

17.  Annual  Average,  (T  Btu) 13,264 


18.  Total  Average  annual  hydro- 

carbons (T  Btu) 31,246 

Production  (1970-1974) 

19.  Total  wet  gas  (T  Btu) 122,448 

20.  Crude    and    condensate     (T 

Btu)      95,229 

21.  Total  hydrocarbons  (T  Btu) .        217, 677 

22.  Annual   Average    (T  Btu)...  43,535 

Sources:  AOA,  API  and  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Line  2  was  calciilated  using  the  ratio  of 
10  Bbla  of  condensate  per  million  cubic  feet 
of  non-associated  reserve  additions. 

Line  10  equals  Line  9  minus  Line  2. 

Line  12  equals  Line  10  plus  Line  11  using 
the  equivalent  of  IBbl  equals  IMcf. 
Cost  of  Flowing  Oil ' 

Production  Cost ' 

1.  Cash  expense   (per  Bbl.) $1.02 

2.  DD&A   0.48 

3.  Return   0.74 


2.24 


Exploration  and  Development " 
Allowance  (E  &  D) 

4.  Expense    0.34 

5.  Return   0. 11 


August  1,  1975 


7.  Total,  Production  &  E  &  D. 
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0.46 
2.69 


8.  PIT  computed  as  10%  of  Line  7 0.  27 


9.  Total  per  Bbl 2.96 

1  Ost  of  flowing  oil  is  estimated  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  the  cost  of  flowing  gas,  under 
past  Commission  approved  methods,  in  (Com- 
mission Notice  Issuing  Staff  Rate  Recom- 
mendation and  Prescribing  Procedures,  is- 
uaed  September  12,  1974,  in  Docket  No.  R-478. 
(See  Notice  Appendix  B,  Summary,  Schedule 
No.  1-A,  CJolumn  (e) ).  Method  further  com- 
bines operations  of  Independent  Producers. 


Pipeline  Affiliates,  and  Pipeline  Producers 
which  were  reported  in  subject  docket  in 
year  1972  for  the  Lower  48. 

'Production  costs  are  based  on  current 
year  1972  operations  on  leases  producing  es- 
sentially oil  only  or  leases  producing  oil  and 
casinghead  gas.  Leuses  producing  both  oil 
and  gas-well  gas  (combination  leases)  were 
excluded  from  study  because  of  the  com- 
plexity in  allocation  procedures.  Allocation 
of  Joint  product  oil  and  casinghead  gas  costs 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  relative  costs,  I.e., 
through  consideration  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  produce  the  products  singly  as  measured 


by  the  cost  of  separate  product  gas-well  gas 
and  single  product  oil. 

•  E  &  D  cost  are  based  on  current  expendi- 
tures for  essentially  unsuccessful  costs.  E  &  D 
costs  are  first  assigned,  and  the  remainder 
allocated,  on  the  basis  of  the  respondents  re- 
ported intent  as  between  gas  reservoir  and 
oil  reservoir  operations.  Costs  for  oil  reser- 
voir operations  were  then  allocated  between 
oil  and  gas  current  production,  as  measured 
by  Btu  content,  after  the  oil  Btu's  had  first 
been  modified  by  a  multiple  of  2.5.  The  re- 
sulting with  E  &  D  cost  for  oil  was  then  im- 
puted to  production  of  oil  on  the  subject 
lease  types. 


COST  OF  CRUDE  OIL  ON  OIL  ONLY  AND  OIL  CASINGHEAD  GAS  LEASES  USING  RELATIVE  COST  ALLOCATION  FOR  PRODUCTION  COSTS  AND  MODIFIED  BTU  ALLOCATION  FOR  EXPLORATION 

AND  DEVELOPMENT  (E  AND  D)  COSTS— ALL  COMPANIES  (1972  DATA) 


Une 

No. 


(a) 


Barrel 
or  Mcf 

(b) 


Single  product  cost  dollar  per  barrel  or 
dollar  per  M  cf 

Cash  Gross 

expense    D.D.  &  A.  inventory 


Relative  costs 


Cost  allocations 


Cash 
expense 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


D.D.  8.  A. 
(0  (g) 


Gross 
Inventory 

(h) 


Cash 
expense   D.D.  &  A. 


(i) 


0) 


Return 
(k) 


414,029,212    166, 
210, 127 


,168,776.998    616, 
33, 219, 260     50, 


783,602 
241,961 


599,654 
095, 578 


251, 486, 012 
325,665 


891,564.580 
64,657,420 


Production  costs: 
Oil  only  leases: 

1  Oil 264,164,000  1.5542       0.6237      14.7978        410,563,689    164,759,087     3,909,046,039 

2  Casinghead  gas 6,536,000  .03188       .03657       .77449  208,368  239,022  5,062,067 

3  Total 410,772,057    164,998,109     3, 914, 108, 106       414,239,339    167,025,563     251,811,677 

Oil  casinghead  gas  leases: 

4  Oil 1,279,461,000  1.5542         .6237      14.7978      1,988,538,286    797,999,826    18,933,207,986    1, 

5  Casinghead  gas 1,772,858,000  .03188       .03657       .77449         56,518,713     64,833,417      1,373,060,792 

6  Total 2,045,056.999    862,833,243    20.306.268.778    1.201,9%,258    666,695.232     956.222,000 

Exploration  and  development  (E  and  D  costs); 

7  Joint  E  and  D  costs  (Oil  reservoirs)XOil  BtuX2.5/(Oil  BtuX2.5+Gas  Btu) 

8  $l,048,658.752X(ll,657x2.5)/(ll,657X2.5+3,874)=$925,600,075— }925.600.075/2.050,244,000bbl=j0.45/bbl. 
Summary  (Relative  Cost  and  Modified  Btu  Allocation): 

9  Cashexpense $414,029,212  $2.24/bbl  production  cost 

10  1, 168, 776, 998  J0.45/bbl  exploration  and  development. 

11  Depreciation,  depletion,  and  amortization 116,783,602  

12  616, 599, 654  $2.69/bbl  excluding  production  tax,  income  tax. 

13  Return 251,486,012 

14  891,  564,  580 

15  Total 3, 459, 240, 058/l,543,625,000=$2.24/bbl.  production  cost. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  IS.  1975. 
Hon.  John  N.  Nassikas, 
Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission,  North 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  June  26  letter  transmitting  a  staff 
oomputation  of  the  cost  of  new  domestic 
crude  oil  In  1974,  based  on  nationwide  costs 
and  drilling  comparable  to  your  natural  gas 
costing  techniques. 

With  your  concurrence,  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
met  with  members  of  your  staff  to  obtain 
a  better  understanding  of  the  methodologies 
used.  The  initial  staff  analysis,  of  course,  was 
preliminary,  and  based  on  a  single  set  of 
assumptions.  In  light  of  the  Importance  of 
this  matter,  the  staffs  agreed  that  other  ap- 
proaches to  crude  oil  prices  would  be  iiseful 
to  develop.  Accordingly,  we  request  the  fol- 
lowing cost  analyses : 

(1)  An  alternative  to  the  study  transmit- 
ted on  June  26,  using  the  same  data  and 
analysis  but  including  Alaska  as  well  the 
lower  48  states.  In  order  to  assure  that  these 
computations  are  conservative,  we  would 
request  that  only  one-half  of  the  reported 
reserves  in  Alaska  be  used  In  the  computa- 
tion. In  addition,  please  assume  a  Federal 
Income  Tax  UabiUty  equal  to  10  percent  of 
gross  Income  on  the  value  of  crude  oil 
produced. 

(2)  An  estimate  of  the  cost  per  million 
Btu's  of  producing  new  hydrocarbons. 
Whether  crude  oil  or  natural  gas.  Such  a 
computation  would  avoid  the  difficult  alloca- 
tton  problems  of  Joint  costs  between  the  two 
fuels.  Please  base  this  estimate  on  the  five- 
year  average  of  expenses,  reserves  additions, 
and  production.  Again,  please  utilize  one- 
naif  of  the  Alaskan  reserve  additions  in  the 
computation  and  assume  a  Federal  Income 


Tax  liability  of  10  percent  of  gross  Income 
from  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  sales. 

(3)  We  wovUd  also  request  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Staff  Analysis  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  production  of  old  domestic 
crude  oil,  which  is  based  on  1972  data.  We 
should  also  appreciate  any  help  you  can 
give  us  In  trending  these  costs  forward  to  re- 
flect current  1975  costs. 

These  further  analyses  wovild  provide  the 
Committee  with  a  range  of  new  domestic 
crude  oil  costs  under  various  assumptions. 
We  would  hope  that  this  staff  analysis  could 
be  completed  by  Monday.  July  21,  since  we 
expect  the  issue  of  crude  oil  pricing  to  be 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  soon. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  will  yield 
to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
will,  before  I  leave  the  floor,  move  to  ad- 
journ, that  is  my  purpose  in  wanting  to 
get  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  There  will  be  no  mo- 
tion made  further  with  respect  to  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  get  the 
floor,  I  shall  move  to  adjourn  shortly. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thanlc  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  fl(X)r  for  1  minute. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TRE  ALASKA  NA- 
TIVE CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1469) 
to  amend  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  Joint  Federal-State  and  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  for  Alaska  until 
June  30,  1979,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

S.  1469 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretarj*")  Is  directed  to 
review  those  applications  previously  sub- 
mitted or  hereafter  submitted  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
by  applicants  who  failed  to  meet  the  March 
30,  1973.  deadline  for  enrollment  established 
pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  85  Stat.  688  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Settlement  Act"),  and  to  enroll 
those  Natives  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  who  would  have  been  qualified  if  the 
March   30,    1973.   deadline   had   been   met. 

(b)  In  those  instances  where,  on  the  roU 
prepared  under  section  5  of  the  Settlement 
Act,  there  were  enrolled  as  residents  of  a 
place  on  April  1,  1970,  a  sufficient  number 
of  Natives  required  for  a  Native  village  or  a 
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b<. 


detemilned 
la4d 

rea  idents, 
wl'h 


eEicb 


pi  Ace 

1, 


tias 


sui:b 


muy 
su(b 


membership 


d«  emed  > 


tit 


Nfttlve  group,  as  the  case  may 
subsequently    and    finally 
such  place  is  not  eligible  for 
under  said   Act  on  grounds  whl^b 
a  lack  of  suiQclent  number  of 
Secretary  shall ,  in  accordance 
terla  for  residence  applied  In  the 
mlnatlon  of  eUglbUii.y,  redetermine 
of  residence  on  April  1,  1970.  of 
enrolled  to  such  place,  and  the 
dence  as  so  redetermined  shall 
tlve's  place  of  residence  on  April 
all  purposes  under  the  Settlemen) 
Native  whose  place  of  residence  Is 
redetermination  as  provided  in 
tlon  shall  be  given  notice  and  an 
for  bearing  in  connection  with 
mlnatlon  of  residence  as  shall 
corporation  which  it  appears 
lose  stockholders  by  reason  of 
mlnatlon. 

(c)  Each  Native  who  is  enrolle<^, 
place  of  residence   has   been 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
in  the  Native  corporation  or 
which  such  enrollment  or 
residence  entitles  him  to 
In  the  case  of  redetermination  ol 
all  stock  issued  to  such  Native  by 
corporation  in  which  he  or  she  la 
eligible  for  membership  shall  be 
celed.  No  prior  distribution  of 
by  any  Native  corporation  shall 
by  any  such  enrollment  or 
of  residence  and  future  distributions 
corporation  shall  be  adjusted  to 
cumulative  distributions  to 
Uvea  so  enrolled  or  affected  by 
tlon  of  residence  will  be  equal 
tlons  to  Natives  previously  enroUfed 
corporation.   The   land   entitlement 
Native  village,  Native  group,  Villag  b 
tlon.   Regional   Corporation,   or 
organized  by  Natives  residing  In 
Juneau,  or  Kodlak,  all  as  defined 
tlement  Act,  shall  not  be  affected 
roUment  or  redetermination  of 
suant  to  this  Act.  No  tribe,  band 
vtllage.  community,  or  association 
wise  eligible  for  land  or  other 
Native  village  or  Native  group,  as 
said  Act,  shall  become  eligible 
other  benefits  as  a  Native  village 
group  because  of  any  enrollment 
mlnatlon  of  residence  piirsuant 
and  no  Native  village  or  Native 
defined  in  said  Act.  shall  lose  its 
Native  village  or  Native  group 
enrollment  or  redetermination  ol 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  No  distribution   of   funds 
Alaska  Native  Fund  pursuant  tc 
(c)  of  the  Settlement  Act  made 
retary  or  his  delegate  prior  to 
this  Act  shall  be  affected  by  the 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
necessary    adjustments    in    futurii 
tlons   of  funds  pursuant  to  said 
(c)  to  accommodate  the  changes 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  and  all  proceeds 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
Government  derived  from  con 
permits,  rights-of-way.  or 
Ing  to  lands  or  resources  of  lands 
for  Native  selection  pursuant  to 
ment  Act  on  and  after  the  date 
ment  shall  be  deposited  in  an 
which  shall  be  held  by  the 
land«  selected  pursuant  to  said  Aci 
conveyed  to  the  selecting 
dividual  entitled   to  receive 
•aid  Act.  As  such  withdrawn  or 
served  lands  are  conveyed  the 
pay  from  such  account  the 
ing  to  the  lands  or  resources  of 
together  with   interest,   to   the 
corporation  or  individual  entitled 
benefits  under  the  Settlement  Act 
ceeds  pertaining  to  lands 
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served, but  not  selected  or  elected,  pursuant 
to  said  Act.  shall,  up>on  the  expiration  of  the 
selection  or  election  rights  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  Individuals  for  whose  benefit  such 
lands  were  withdrawn  or  reserved,  be  ptkid  as 
required  by  law  were  it  not  for  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  deposit 
In  the  Treasiiry  of  the  United  States  such 
escrow  account  proceeds  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  the  United 
States  shall  pay  interest  thereon  from  the 
date  of  deposit  to  the  date  of  payment  with 
simple  Interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary  In  hla 
discretion  may  withdraw  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  such  proceeds  deposited  by 
him  xinder  this  Act  and  reinvest  such  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  manner  provided  for  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  24.  1938 
(62  SUt.  1037) . 

Skc.  3.  Any  and  all  proceeds  from  public 
easements  reserved  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  17(b)  of  the  Settlement  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  holder  of  the  land  with 
respect  to  which  such  conveyance  is  made 
in  accordance  with  such  holder's  proportion- 
ate shai^. 

Skc.  4.  Ftor  purposes  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  February  12,  1929  (45  Stat.  1164), 
as  amended,  and  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  June  24,  1938  (52  Stat.  1037),  the  Alaska 
Native  Fund  shall,  pending  distribution 
under  section  6(c)  of  the  Settlement  Act,  be 
considered  to  consist  of  funds  held  In  trust 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  Indian  tribes-. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Settlement  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  nefw  section  28  to  read 
as  follows: 

"MZBGEB  OF  NATTVE  CORPOKATIONS 

"Ssc.  28.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  any  corporation  created 
pursuant  to  section  7(d),  8(a),  14(b)  (2).  or 
14(h)  (3)  within  any  of  the  twelve  regions 
of  Alaska,  as  established  by  section  7(a), 
may  at  any  time  merge  or  consolidate,  pur- 
suant to  the  a{>pllcable  provisions  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  with  any  other 
of  such  corp>oratlon  or  corporations  created 
within  or  for  the  same  region.  Any  corpo- 
rations resulting  from  mergers  or  consolida- 
tions further  may  merge  or  consolidate  with 
other  such  merged  or  consolidated  corpora- 
tions within  the  same  region  or  with  other 
of  the  corporations  created  in  said  region 
pursuant  to  section  7(d),  8(a),  14(h)  (2),  or 
14(h)(3). 

"(b)  Such  mergers  or  consolidations  shall 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  ap- 
proved by  vote  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
corporations  participating  therein.  Including, 
where  appropriate,  terms  providing  for  the 
issuance  of  additional  shares  of  Regional 
Corporation  stock  to  persons  already  own- 
ing such  stock,  and  may  take  place  pursuant 
to  votes  of  shareholders  held  either  before 
or  after  the  enactment  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  rights  accorded  under  Alaska 
law  to  dissenting  shareholders  in  a  merger 
or  consolidation  may  not  be  exercised  in  any 
merger  or  consolidation  piu-sTiant  to  this  Act 
effected  prio**  to  December  19,  1991.  Upon  the 
effectiveness  of  any  such  mergers  or  consoli- 
dations the  0OTf)oratlon8  resulting  therefrom 
and  the  shareholders  thereof  shall  succeed 
and  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  prlvtlegee, 
and  benefits  of  this  Act.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  receipt  of  lands  and  moneys 
and  exemptions  from  various  forms  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxation,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  obliga- 
tions of  this  Act  as  are  applicable  to  the  cor- 
piorations  and  shareholders  which  partici- 
pated in  said  mergers  or  consolidations  or  as 
would  have  been  applicable  if  the  mergers 
or  consolidations  and  transfers  of  rights  and 
titles  thereto  had  not  taken  place. 

"(c)    Notwithstanding   the   provisions    of 


section  7  (J)  or  (m),  in  any  merger  or  con- 
solidation in  which  the  class  of  stockholder! 
of  a  Regional  Corporation  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  any  of  the  villages  In  the  region 
are  entitled  under  Alaska  law  to  vote  as  a 
class,  the  terms  of  the  merger  or  consolida- 
tion may  provide  for  the  alteration  or  elim- 
ination of  the  right  of  said  class  to  receive 
dividends  piirsuant  to  said  section  7  {))  at 
(m).  In  the  event  that  such  dividend  right 
is  not  expressly  altered  or  eliminated  by  the 
terms  of  the  merger  or  consolidation,  such 
class  of  stockholders  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive such  dividends  pursuant  to  section  7 
(J)  or  (m)  as  would  have  been  applicable  if 
the  merger  or  consolidation  had  not  taken 
place  tmd  all  Village  Corporations  within  the 
affected  region  continued  to  exist  separately. 

"(d)  No th withstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law,  no 
corporation  referred  to  In  this  section  may 
merge  or  consolidate  with  any  other  such 
corporations  unless  that  corporation's 
shareholders  have  approved  such  merger  or 
consolidation. 

"(e)  The  plan  of  merger  or  consolidation 
shall  provide  that  the  right  of  any  affected 
Village  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
14(f)  to  withhold  consent  to  mineral  ex- 
ploration, development  or  removal  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Native  village  shall  tie 
conveyed,  as  part  of  the  merger  or  consoli- 
dation, to  a  seprate  entity  composed  of  the 
Native  residents  of  such  Native  village.". 

Sec.  6.  The  Settlement  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  29  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TEMPORARY    EXEMPTION    FROM    CERTAIN 
SECUBITIES    LAWS 

"Skc.  29.  Any  corporation  organized  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (54  Stat.  789),  the  Securities  Act  ol 
1933  (48  Stet.  74),  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  881),  as  amend- 
ed, through  December  31,  1991.  Nothing  in 
this  section,  however,  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  that  any  such  corporation  shall  or 
shall  not  after  such  date  be  subjected  to 
the  provisions  of  such  Acts.  Any  such  cor- 
poration which,  but  for  this  section,  would 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  shall  transmit  to 
its  stockholders  each  year  a  report  contain- 
ing substantially  all  the  Information  re- 
quired to  be  Included  In  an  annual  report  to 
stockholders  by  a  corporation  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  such  Act.". 

Sec  7.  The  Settlement  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  30  to  read 
as  follows: 

"RELATION    TO    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  30  (a)  The  payments  and  grants  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  substitute  for  any  governmental  programs 
otherwise  available  to  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  5(a)  aud 
any  other  provision  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  703),  as  amended,  in  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  any  household  to 
participate  in  the  food  stamp  program,  any 
compensation,  remuneration,  revenue,  or 
other  benefits  received  by  any  member  of 
such  household  under  this  Act  shall  be  dis- 
regarded.". 

Sec  8.  Section  17(a)  (10)  of  the  Settle- 
ment Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  Planning  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit. In  accordance  with  this  paragraph, 
comprehensive  reports  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Governor  and  legislature  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  Its  planning  and  other  activities 
under  this  Act,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  programs  or  other  actions 
which  it  determines  should  be  Implemented 
or  taken  by  the  United  States  and  the  State. 
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An  interim,  comprehensive  report  covering 
the  above  matter  shall  be  so  submitted  on 
or  before  May  30,  1976.  A  final  and  compre- 
hensive report  covering  the  above  matter 
shall  be  so  submitted  on  or  before  May  30, 
1979.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
effective  June  30,  1979.". 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay,  by 
grant,  $250,000  to  each  of  the  corporations 
established  pursuant  to  section  14(h)  (3)  of 
the  Settlement  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay,  by  grant, 
$100,000  to  each  of  the  following  VUlage 
Corporations : 

(1)  Arctic  Village, 

(2)  Ellm. 

(3)  Oambell, 

(4)  Savoonga, 
(a)  Tetlin,  and 
(6)  Venetie. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  used  only  for  planning,  development, 
and  other  purposes  for  which  the  corpora- 
tions set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
are  organized  under  the  Settlement  Act. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  a  sum  of  $1,600,000  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Ssc.  10.  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Settlement 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  lands  enclosing  and  surround- 
ing the  Village  of  Klukwan  which  were  with- 
drawn by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are 
hereby  rewithdrawn  to  the  same  extent  and 
for  the  same  purposes  as  provided  by  said 
subsection  (a)  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
during  which  period  the  Village  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Village  of  Klukwan  shall  select 
an  aiea  equal  to  23,040  acres  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  and  such  Corporation  and  the  share- 
holders thereof  shall  otherwise  participate 
fully  in  the  benefits  provided  by  this  Act  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  would  have  partici- 
pated had  they  not  elected  to  acquire  title 
to  their  former  reserve  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 19(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  become  effective  unless  and 
until  the  Village  Corporation  for  the  Village 
of  Klukwan  shall  quitclaim  to  Chllkat  In- 
dian Village,  organized  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984K 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  1.  1936  (49 
Stat.  1250),  all  its  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  Klukwan  shall  quit  claim  to  Chllkat  In- 
and  vested  by  the  Act  of  September  2,  1957 
(71  Stat.  596),  which  lands  are  hereby  con- 
veyed and  confirmed  to  said  Chllkat  Indian 
Village  in  fee  simple  absolute,  free  of  trust 
and  all  restrictions  upon  alienation,  encum- 
brance, or  otherwise.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  poll  in- 
dividual Natives  properly  enrolled  to  Native 
villages  or  Native  groups  which  are  not  rec- 
ognized as  Village  Corporations  tmder  sec- 
tion 1 1  of  the  Settlement  Act  and  which  are 
Included  within  the  boundaries  of  former 
reserves  the  Village  Corporation  or  Corpora- 
tions of  which  elected  to  acquire  title  to  the 
surface  and  subsurface  estates  of  said  re- 
serves pursuant  to  section  19(b)  of  the  Set- 
tlement Act.  The  Secretary  may  allow  these 
individuals  the  option  to  enroll  to  a  Village 
Corporation  which  elected  the  surface  and 
subsurface  title  under  section  19(b)  or  To 
enroll  on  an  at-large  basis  to  the  Regional 
Corporation  in  which  the  village  or  group 
Is  located. 

Sec  11.  Except  as  specifically  provided  in 
this  Act.  (i)  the  provisions  of  the  SetUe- 
ment  Act  are  fully  applicable  to  this  Act, 
and  (11)  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  or  amend  any  of  such 
provisions. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enroll  certain  Alaska  Natives 
for  benefits  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  to  resolve  certain 
issues  arising  from  the  Implementation 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes." 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate,  with  the 
understanding  that  there  will  be  no  ac- 
tion thereon  today  the  State-Justice  ap- 
propriation bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bUl  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  8121)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  there  been  a  period  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  today?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  There 
has  not  been  a  period  for  routine  morn- 
ing business. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


bill  (S.  1247 »  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Randall, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr. 
Beard  of  Tennessee  were  appointed  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4723)  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Naticnri!  S:!:r.cc  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  followiiig  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1849.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act;   and 

S.  2073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  to  accept 
voluntary  contributions  of  services  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK) . 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

At  4:08  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4723)  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  10:30  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills. 

H.R.  8564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  cl  ISCC  i^latlng  to  war  risk 
insurance;  and 

H.R.  5884.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

At  1 :  49  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  9091)  to 
provide  that  certain  unemployment  com- 
pensation funds  may  be  used  for  repay- 
able loans  to  tiie  V  irgiu  islands,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Burdick)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION  PROPOSED  ON 
POINT  OF  ENTRY  FOB  ALL  REPORTS  AND  STATE- 
MENTS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  proposed  regulation  which  pertains  to 
the  filing  of  required  statements  and  rep<wts 
by  Federal  candidates  and  political  commit- 
tees (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

REPORT  ON  THE  RELATIVE  COST  OF  SHIPBUILDING 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  In  the  var- 
ious coastal  districts  of  the  United  States 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Federal  Election  Commission  Proposed  Reg- 
ulation Pertainino  to  Accounts  of  Fed- 
eral Officeholders 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  proposed  regulation  pertaining  to  ac- 
counts used  to  support  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral  officeholders    (with   accompanying   pa- 
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pers);    to    the    Cozxunlttee    on    Hiiles    and 
AdmlnUtratlon. 

NASA  Proposkd  Modification  or  Buxloings 
Rh^rt 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstrato  ■,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstrai  ion,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  report  ;-n  modifi- 
cation of  buildings  for  effective  utilization 
of  space.  National  Space  Technolo  ^  Labora- 
tories and  SUdeU  Computer  CompI  ex.  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Hancock  County,  Miss.,  aid  SUdell, 
Tammany  Pariah.  La.  (with  accompanying 
report),  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  , 
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Fed  sral 


dralt 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman 
Commission,    transmitting   a 
posed  legislation  to  amend  the  Nitural 
Act    (with    accompanying    papers 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


E^iMBANK  Loan  Transactions 

COMMTTNIST  COTTNTRIES 


A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Export-Import  Bank   of  the  Unll^ 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
loan,  guarantee  and  insurance 
supported  by  Bzlmbank  during  Ju^e 
Communist  countries  (with  an 
Ing  report);  to  the  Committee  or 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  or  the  Co»«ptboller 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
the  United  States,  transmitting 
law.  a  report  entitled  "The  Liquid 
Breeder  Reactor:    Promises  and 
ties,"  Energy  Research  and  Develo 
ministration  (with  an  accompanyl:^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Amendments  to  State  Vocational 

Program — Notice     of     Proposi^ 

M.AKING 

A  letter  from  the  Executive 
the  Department  of  Health 
Welfare,    transmitting,    pursuant 
amendments  to  State  Vocational 
Programs — Notice   of   Proposed 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welf4re 
Proposed    Legislation    to    Authi 

Secretaut  of  the  Interior  to 

Franchise  Fees 


[Thalrman, 

States, 

report  on 

tr^insactlons 

1976  to 

a^company- 

Banklng, 

O^ERAL 

<}eneral  of 
pursuant  to 
1  «etal  Past 
1  Tncertaln- 
f  ment  Ad- 
report); 
Clperatlons. 

1  IDUCATION 
RXTLE- 

Sedretary  to 

Educajtlon,  and 

to    law, 

education 

Rv  lemaklng 

',he  Com- 

THE 

Transfer 


f 

tie 


A  letter  from  the  Acting 
tary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer 
received  from  certain  concession 
at  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreatloi  i 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and 
piirposes    (with   accompanying   pafcers) 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Affairs. 
Reports  on  Assistance  Related 

GATED  for  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 


Ftrinjs 


Depart!  nent 
lav 
5    > 
di  irlng 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Congressional     Relations 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
showing  assistance  related  funds 
for  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975 
companylng  reports ) ;  to  the 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report   of  the  National  Rau^oad 
Passenger  Corporation 


luw 


A  letter  from  the  Director 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenge^ 
ration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
port    on    totEJ    Itemized    revenues 
penses.  revenues  and  expenses  of  e4ch 
operated,  and  revenuee  and  total 
attributable    to    each    railroad 
service  Is  provided,  for  the  month 
(with    an    accompanying    report); 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


over 


Defense  Civil  Preparedness 

AcQtnsrnoNS 
A  letter  from  the  Director. 
Preparedness  Agency,  reporting 


Power 

of   pro- 

Gas 

to   the 


With 


Asststapt  Secre- 
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Secre- 
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Comr  ilttee  on 
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a  re- 

and    ex- 

traln 

expenses 

which 

of  AprU 

to    the 


Pr(  iPEBTT 


Defeiae  Civil 
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law,  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30,  1975  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Department  of  the  Abmt  Ammunition 

Problem 
Two  letters  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army  relating  to  data  pertaining  to  a 
Department  of  the  Army  ammunition  prob- 
lem   (with    accompanying   papers);    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Authorizations  fob  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation  to   amend   the   National   TrafBc   and 
Motor   Vehicle   Safety   Act   of    1966   to  au- 
thorize appropriations    (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Reports  of  the  Finance  and  Revenxte  Com- 
mittee OF  THE  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  of  the  Finance  and  Revenue  Commit- 
tee, detaUlng  the  legislative  history  of  the 
adopted  Revenue  Act  of  1975  (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Approve  the  Sale 
OF  Certain   Naval  Vessels 

Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legislation  to 
approve  the  sale  of  certain  naval  vessels  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  and  Recommendations  on  Daylight 
Saving  Time 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
and  recommendations  on  the  2-year  daylight 
saving  time  experiment  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 


REPORTS    OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1469.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  to  continue  the  au- 
thorlty  of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
%^}n^  Commission  for  Alaska  until  June 
30,  1979  (Rept.  No.  94-361). 
o.  K?.  ^-  <^^VEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2270.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase  in 
the  monetary  authorization  for  certain  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans  previously  an- 
proved  by  the  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  94-362). 

oo^Vt^^*^'  *  ^^^^  amend  section  218  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code   (Rept.  No.  94-363). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 
The  following  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Bellmon)  : 

S    2261.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Army  to  expedite  accomplishment  of 

urban  flood  control  and  flood  plain  manage- 

S?^n  P^»^,  Ref»"-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.   2262.  A  bill   to  establish  a  temporary 

Commission  on  United  States  Participation 


in  the  United  Nations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 
S.  2263.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establlah- 
ment   of  the   Warren   G.   Harding  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.   2264.   A   bin   to   authorize   the   Public 
Printer  to  designate  employees  to  adihlnlster 
oaths.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2266.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of  rail 
services  In  the  United  States  through  regu- 
latory reform,  coordination  of  rail  services 
and  facilities  and  rail  rehabilitation  financ- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of   1973   to  provide  for 
Increased    assistance   for   local   rail   servicee 
and  an  economic  analysis  of  those  services 
not  designated  to  be  continued  pursuant  to 
the  final  system  plan.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  2267.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  deferral 
and  transfer  of  liability  for  the  payment  of 
a  part  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  on  farms  the 
fair  market  value  of  which  exceeds  the  value 
of  such  property  for  continued  use  as  farm 
land.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.    METCALF    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Ribicoff,  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  2268.  A  bill  to  revise  and  restate  cer- 
tain functions  and  duties  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.    2269.    A   biU    for    the   relief   of  Denno 
Chung-Sang  Li.  Nicholas  Ut-Yung  Lam,  and 
Augustine  Ka-Cheung  Wu.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 
S.  2270.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  an 
Increase  in  the  monetary  authorization  for 
certain    comprehensive    river    basin    plana 
prevloxisly  approved  by  the  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.   2271.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Interstate 
Commerce    Act    by    including    independent 
owner-operator    truckers    as    an    exempted 
class  under  section  203(b)  of  that  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2272.  A  bUl  entitled  "The  Family  Farm 
Estate   Tax   Reform   BUl."   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Biden)  : 
S.  2273.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  na- 
tional standards  for  disclosure  and  consum- 
er protection  In  condominium  sales  and  con- 
domlnixim  conversions,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs  to  Insure  adequate  produc- 
tion of  such  commodities  for  both  domestic 
and    export    needs    without    depressing   the 
prices  of  such  commodities,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the   Committee   on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eagleton)  : 
S.  2275.  A  bill  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  so  as  to  include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  State  for  purposes  of 
Title  IV,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
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By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  2276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  pub- 
lic recreation  access  to  Pathfinder  Reservoir, 
North  Platte  Project,  Wyoming.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anacleto 
Aboyabor  Dotollo  and  Turtosa  Acompanado 
DotoUo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2278.  A  bUl  entitled  "The  ClvU  Rights 
Attorneys'   Fees   Awards  Act   of   1976."   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
the  trustee  of  the  bondholders  of  the  Bank- 
ers Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Milwaukee. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S.  2280.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction  of 
the  Devil  Canyon  and  Watana  Units  of  the 
Upper   Susltna    Basin    Project   and   related 
transmission  facilities.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  2281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Meza 
Morales.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  2282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramesh 
Motwani.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2283.  A  bill  to  amend  section  812  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  a 
system  of  prior  approval  of  export  sales  of 
wheat  and  wheat  fiour  and  feed  grains,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
C'-ark,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Young, 
and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.J.  Res.  121.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   quarterly   adjxistments   In   the   support 
price  for  milk.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  122.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  length  of 
the  term  of  office  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  the  number  of  terms  a  Presi- 
dent may  serve.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.J.  Res.  123.  A  joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  antitrust  violations  are  occurring  in 
the  manufacture  or  marketing  of  replace- 
ment home  canning  lids,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  1611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1611,  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  State  certifica- 
tion. 

8.  1970 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  1970,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that  information  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  U.S.  courts  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 


8.  1906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chxtrch,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1906,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVrn  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  2013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2015,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  39  United  States  Code,  to 
assure  tliat  certain  publications  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  continue  to 
qualify  as  second-class  mall. 

s.  sill 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2111,  a 
bill  to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

S.  2129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2129,  the 
Indian  Crimes  Act  of  1975. 

S.  21S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  (for 
Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abottrezk)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2157,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Securitj"  Act. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  12,  amending  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Senate  providing  for  open 
meetings  of  conference  committees. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  Res.  175,  amend- 
ing rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  require  that  copies  of  con- 
fidential personal  financial  disclosure 
reports  filed  under  such  rule  be  furnished 
in  response  to  subpenas  issued  in  crimi- 
nal cases. 

SENATE     RESOLUTION    214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn),  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  214,  expressing 
the  concern  of  the  Senate  over  attempts 
to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Nations. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 232,  relating  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DoatE- 
Nici),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  New  York 


(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101,  designating  "National  Family 
Week." 

SENATE   JOINT  RZSOLTTnON    I  OS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ciakk,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  105,  to  strengthen  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  235— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PROPOSED  RULES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale. 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff, Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott. 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Sy- 
mington, Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr. 
Williams)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution, To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  should  withdraw  its 
proposed  Consolidated  Procedural  Rules 
for  Administration  and  Enforcement  of 
the  Department's  statutory  responsibil- 
ities: 

S.  Res.  235 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  enacted  Title  VI 
Of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  I-X  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  and 
other  provisions  of  law  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination against  Individuals  on  the  basis  of 
race,  sex,  religion,  national  origin  or  handi- 
cap;  and 

Whereas  it  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  those  prohibitions  on  dis- 
crimination to  protect  the  individual  rights 
of  all  persons  as  well  as  to  thwart  systemic 
discrimination  against  groups  of  individ- 
uals; and 

Whereas  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  explicit  m  afflordlng  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  "to  any  person";  and 

Whereas  the  courts  and  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  have  found  the  Office  for  ClvU 
Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
oation,  and  Welfare  negligent  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  statutory  obligation  to  investi- 
gate and  resolve  both  Individual  bias  com- 
plaints and  compliance  reviews;  and 

Whereas  the  position  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  and  the  Department  that  effective 
enfwcement  of  existing  law  is  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  jjersonnel  cannot 
justify  any  failure  to  enforce  existing  law, 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  strongly  held  view  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  have  a  continuing  re^wnsibUlty 
to  Investigate  and  to  take  appropriate  action 
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both  In  cases  of  Individual  complaints  and 
In  cases  of  systemic  dlscrlmlnatlsn;    and 

Whereas  the  preceding  Is  noi  required 
under  the  proposed  procedural  regulations, 
therefore  be  It  i 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  ihe  Senate 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfsure  should  withdraw  the  aforemen- 
tioned  propoaed   procedural   reg\i)atlons. 

And  be  It  further  resolved  thalt  If  addi- 
tional positions  are  required  within  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights  for  eSectl7e  enforcement 
of  Olvll  Rights  laws  this  nesd  should 
promptly  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  f 

And  be  It  further  resolved  that 'the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  within  the  Depaf'tment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ^all  con- 
tinue to  malte  every  effort  to  detedt  systemic 
discrimination  through  the  use  ^f  annual 
surveys  which  shall  be  modified  to  encom- 
pass areas  relating  to  discrimination  based 
on  sex  and  handicap.  ] 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  km  today 
submitting,  for  myself,  Senators  Case 
and  Brooki:  and  50  of  our  colleagues,  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wplfare  to 
withdraw  proposed  regulatlonte  that — 
if  permitted  to  take  effect — would  con- 
stitute a  serious  setback  in  our]  national 
goal  of  ending  discrimination  against 
minorities,  women,  and  the  han^capped. 

On  June  4,  1975,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  issued  a 
proposed  uniform  procedural  regulation, 
relating  to  all  the  civil  rights  I  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  of  the  Department 
with  the  exception  of  its  obligations 
under  Executive  Order  11246,1  banning 
discrimination  by  Federal  contractors. 

The  Import  of  these  regulations  for 
victims  of  discrimination — be  tl^ey  wom- 
en, minorities  or  the  handicapped — is 
that  HEW  will  no  longer  take  aiy  action 
on  individual  complaints,  but  Kvlll  rely 
instead  on  periodic  compliance  reviews. 
The  proposed  procedural  regulations 
would  remove  the  requireriient  of 
"prompt  investigation"  of  individual 
complaints,  and  in  effect,  would  appear 
to  summarily  dismiss  the  individual 
complaint  as  no  longer  being  the  con- 
cern of  the  Department.  j 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment's justification  for  the  proposed 
procedural  regulation  related  t©  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  of  the  jOflBce  of 
Civil  Rights,  both  in  terms  of  increased 
statutory  responsibilities  and  mcreased 
volume  of  complaints.  Former  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated  the  proposed  regula- 
tion grew  out  of  the  current  pikctice  of 
determining  the  priorities  of  me  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  by  whatever  happened 
to  arrive  In  the  morning  mallT  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  Secretary,  tils  "mail 
bag  method  of  investigation"  lift  many 
large-scale  areas  of  discrimlnajtion  un- 
investigated. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  ^  strange 
answer  to  the  problem  of  efflciincy.  In- 
stead of  responding  to  a  growirig  num- 
ber of  complaints  by  requestiiig  suffi- 
cient staff  and  funds  to  perform  [its  man- 
dated obligations  under  the  ifw,  both 
through  compliance  revle'^s  and 
through  consideration  of  Individual 
complaints,  the  Department's  iresponse 
Is  simply  to  abandon  its  responkibilities. 

The  answer  to  the  prc*lem  according 
to  this  reasoning,  is  not  to  attempt  to  in- 
crease efBclency  of  the  Office,  bit  rather 


to  rid  the  Department  of  the  obligation 
to  handle  individual  complaints  alto- 
gether by  simply  pushing  these  cMn- 
plaints  off  on  the  shoulders  of  other 
agencies  or  onto  the  courts  or  by  ignor- 
ing them  completely. 

In  light  of  my  concern  over  this  new 
procedurtil  regulation  on  July  7,  1975, 
with  the  consent  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wsishlngton  (Mr.  Magntt- 
son)  ,  I  chaired  a  day  of  hearings  before 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee, focusing  on  the  staff  and  re- 
source problems  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  At  that  time,  the  subcommittee 
received  testimony  from  Peter  Holmes, 
the  Director  for  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  and  from  various  groups  and 
organizations  directly  affected  by  the 
proposed  procedural  regulation. 

Testimony  from  both  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  and  from  groups  such  as  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  El 
Congress©,  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women's  Legal  and  Education 
Defense  Fund  produced  some  surprising 
and  revealing  findings : 

Despite  the  heavy  reliance  by  the  De- 
partment on  the  various  court  rulings 
placing  time  limitations  on  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  handling  of  title  VI 
complaints,  since  the  first  Court  ruling, 
Adams  versus  Richardson  in  1972.  HEW 
has  requested  no  new  positions  for  title 
VI  enforcement. 

Despite  the  Justification  of  insufficient 
resources  and  staff  to  continue  investi- 
gating and  processing  individual  com- 
plaints, there  has  been  no  testimony  by 
representatives  of  OCR  to  this  effect  be- 
fore either  Congressional  Appropria- 
tions Committees; 

In  1966,  nine  Federal  agencies  dele- 
gated certain  civil  rights  compliance  and 
enforcement  responsibilities  to  HEW 
under  a  Department  of  Justice  coordina- 
tion plan  for  title  VI  enforcement.  Un- 
der this  plan,  HEW  is  entitled  to  ask  for 
reimbursement  for  the  activities  imder- 
taken  for  those  Federal  agencies.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  on  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Enforcement  Efforts  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  HEW  has 
failed  to  claim  such  reimbursement  dur- 
ing the  9  years  the  plan  has  been  in 
effect; 

Despite  the  Department's  insistence 
that  a  new  approach  would  rely  on  com- 
pliance review,  the  Department  has  elim- 
inated the  use  of  annual  student  sur- 
veys, one  of  the  tools  previously  used  as  a 
guide  to  areas  in  need  on  compliance  re- 
views; 

Despite  the  Department's  continuing 
complaint  that  it  is  understaffed,  the 
Department  failed  to  fill  over  50  posi- 
tions authorized  under  the  fiscal  year 
1975  appropriations  bill. 

On  the  same  day  the  Department  re- 
leased the  proposed  procedural  regula- 
tion, it  also  i.<;sued  final  regulations  to  im- 
plement title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  banning  sex  dis- 
crimination in  all  federally  assisted  edu- 
cation programs.  Despite  the  fact  that 
title  IX  enforcement  throughout  y*6,000 
public  school  districts  and  2,697  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  is  nowjWuired, 
and  the  Department  is  predieMSig  a  high 
volume  of  complaints  under  title  IX,  the 


Department  has  requested  only  six  new 
positions  for  title  IX  enforcement; 

Despite  the  justification  that  part  of 
OCR's  increased  caseload  was  due  to  its 
enforcement  efforts  mandated  under 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1973  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
the  handicapped,  OCR  did  not  initiate 
the  development  of  an  enforcement  pro- 
gram for  this  legislation  until  1975,  and 
did  not  request  staff  positions  to  begin 
actual  enforcement  until  its  fiscal  1976 
budget  request. 

I  think  these  observations  cast  serious 
question  on  the  Department's  justifica- 
tion of  inadequate  staff  and  resources 
to  carry  out  its  congressional  mandate 
r^arding  individual  bias  complaints.  It 
appears  HEW  and  the  administration 
for  reasons  of  their  own  have  determined 
to  give  a  low  priority  to  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens.  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  individual  is  not  the  answer 
to  solving  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  frustration  and  disillusionment 
bom  of  such  indifference  will  be  justi- 
fied. Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  exactly 
this  kind  of  frustration  and  disillusion- 
ment with  the  processes  of  Government 
that  holds  the  greatest  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  democracy.  What  good  are 
our  country's  basic  constitutional  rights 
unless  they  have  meaning  to  individual 
citizens? 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  in  the 
Congress  today  would  question  the  need 
for  efficiency  and  the  re  tional  allocation 
of  available  resources  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  rights  enforcement  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
here  today  who  would  dismiss  the  no- 
tion that  the  compliance  review,  when 
conducted  with  thoroughness  and  rea- 
sonable speed,  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  way  to  combat  systemic 
discrimination. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  turn 
our  back  on  the  individual — and  our 
commitment  to  that  individual — in  the 
name  of  efficiency. 

No  matter  how  much  more  efficient  it 
may  seem  to  simply  refer  the  aggrieved 
individual  to  another  remedial  agency 
rather  than  process  the  case,  this  can- 
not be  the  proper  solution.  Court  en- 
forcement by  the  Justice  Department  or 
by  any  other  federal  agency  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  a  substitute  for 
the  use  of  administration  sanction.  One 
of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Congress. 
In  enacting  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  to  provide  an  adminis- 
trative remedy  for  individuaLs,  and  to 
remove  the  concept  of  the  courts  as  the 
sole  enforcer  of  civil  rights  of  minorities. 
If  it  is  the  case  that  OCR  cannot 
perform  its  mandated  responsibilities 
because  of  staffing  or  budgetary  con- 
straints, let  the  Department  come  before 
the  Congress  and  request  the  necessary 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  this 
body  and  this  Congress  would  be  equally 
concerned  as  the  court  has  been,  with 
taking  steps  we  can  and  must  take  to 
insure  the  rights  of  individuals  in  this 
country. 

Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion have  expressed  a  commitment  to 
end  discrimination — be  it  discrimination 
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against  women,  against  racial  or  ethnic 
minorities,  or  against  the  handicapped. 
Simple  justice  requires  that  public 
funds,  to  which  all  taxpayers  contribute, 
not  be  spent  in  any  fashion  which  en- 
courages, entrenches,  subsidizes  or  re- 
sults in  discrimination. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  Mr. 
President.  It  Is  not  our  own  personal 
desires,  but  the  way  we  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  generally.  We  must  not 
spend  these  dollars  in  a  way  which  aids 
and  abets  discrimination. 

The  plan  to  issue  such  procedural 
regulations  must  Inevitably  call  into 
question  this  administration's  commit- 
ment to  ending  discrimination  and  to 
protecting  those  individual  rights  se- 
cured by  our  Constitution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  for  myself  and  52  of  my 
colleagues  the  resolution  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proposed  procedural 
regulations  on  civil  rights  enforcement. 
Withdrawal  of  the  regulation  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  convince  the  un- 
derstandably skeptical  American  citi- 
zens whose  rights  are  in  jeopardy 
that  we  have  an  enduring  com- 
mitment to  protect  those  rights-  The 
Senate  must  speak  loudly  and  clearly  in 
defense  of  Individual  rights,  and  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  our  message  can  be  forcefully 
conveyed  to  the  administration.  I  urge 
Its  speedy  adoption. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1975— S.  512 

AMENDMENT   NO.    858 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  512,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  oi"  1975,  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  currently  taxes 
for  U.S.  Income  tax  purposes  income 
earned  by  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  United 
States  corporation  even  though  that  in- 
come has  not  been  distributed  to  its 
parent.  My  amendment  would  delete  that 
section. 

Since  introducing  S.  512, 1  have  learned 
that  no  other  major  industrialized  na- 
tion treats  undistributed  foreign  subsid- 
iary income  as  liable  for  current  taxa- 
tion. I  would  not  want  to  put  United 
States  corporations  at  a  disadvantage 
with  their  foreign  competitors.  There- 
fore, I  have  decided  to  strike  that  section. 

I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  S.  651,  the  Tax 
Neutrality  Act  of  1975.  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  .  I  would  support  a  similar 
amendment  to  that  legislation  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  858 

Strike  out  all  of  section  116,  beginning  on 
page  40  and  continuing  over  through  page  44. 


CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    REFORM    ACT 
OF  1975— S.  1 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  859  THROUGH  867 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  nine  amendments  to  S.  1, 
the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1975. 

The  first  amendment  is  designed  to  de- 
fine the  term  "war"  with  its  constitu- 
tional meaning.  This  term  is  not  defined 
in  the  bill,  and  the  courts  have  not  lim- 
ited its  scope  to  the  constitutional  defini- 
tion. Many  of  the  terms  of  imprisonment 
are  stringently  increased  if  a  violation  of 
the  law  occurs  during  a  time  of  war.  Past 
experience  has  taught  us  that  the  term 
"war"  can  sometimes  be  ambiguous.  If 
we  are  going  to  increase  penalties  based 
on  that  term,  then  it  must  be  defined. 
This  definition  is  in  keeping  with  Con- 
gress asserting  its  sole  constitutional  au- 
thority to  define  and  declare  "war." 

The  second  amendment  returns  the 
definition  of  the  crime  of  treason  to  its 
constitutional  definition.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  Congress  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  alter  the  definition 
of  treason — its  sole  power  is  to  prescribe 
the  penalties  for  the  commission  of  the 
offense.  Although  the  present  wording  of 
the  bill  only  enlarges  on  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  and  modernizes  it,  the 
risk  of  possible  constitutional  challenge 
to  the  wording  is  not  worth  the  proposed 
changes.  The  Constitution  must  be  our 
guiding  light  for  defining  constitutional 
crimes. 

The  third  amendment  being  offered 
brings  the  section  entitled  "Instigating 
Overthrow  or  Destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment," within  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  free  speech  and  assembly 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Court  in  those  decisions  which  have  set 
the  guiding  principles  for  those  who 
would  advocate  and  incite  lawless  action 
for  the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the 
Government  has  required  that  there 
must  be  in  the  offense  the  elements  of 
"urging  to  imminent  lawless  action"  and 
has  also  required  that  the  speech  or  con- 
duct be  "likely  to  achieve  the  lawless  con- 
duct." This  section  as  drafted  does  not 
contain  these  constitutional  require- 
ments as  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Also,  the  section  as  drafted  does  not 
protect  the  rights  to  freely  assemble  and 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances.  The  Supreme  Court  decisions 
dealing  with  the  membership  provisions 
of  the  Smith  Act  have  required  a  close 
connection  between  an  organization  and 
its  immediate  purposes  to  alter  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  My 
amendment  will  accomplish  that  result 
by  requiring  that  the  organization,  or  a 
member  in  that  organization,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  criminal  sanctions  unless  its  pur- 
pose is  the  imminent  overthrow  or  de- 
struction of  the  Government,  and  that 
its  urgings  and  incitements  are  to  im- 
minent lawless  conduct. 

The  fourth  amendment  concerns  the 
crime  of  sabotage.  The  amendment  limits 
the  scope  of  the  crime  to  interfering 
with  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  war,  rather  than  allowing  the 
crime  to  extend  to  interfering  with  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  prepare 


for  defense  activities,  as  S-1  currently 
does.  In  line  with  this  more  precise  de- 
fining of  the  limits  of  the  crime  of  sabo- 
tage is  the  elimination  of  the  amorphous 
concept  of  "public  facility"  from  the  def- 
inition of  the  crime  of  sabotage.  Sabotage 
is  a  heinous  crime,  but  has  traditionally, 
and  should  now,  relate  to  crimes  specifi- 
cally against  a  war  effort  or  mobilization. 
This  amendment  will  maintain  that  ele- 
ment of  the  crime. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  S.  1  deals  with 
section  1112  impairing  military  effective- 
ness. This  section  is  a  stepped-down 
sabotage  section  where  a  specific  intent 
is  not  required,  but  rather  imposes  crim- 
inal sanctions  if  the  person  engages  in 
the  same  conduct  but  with  only  a  reckless 
disregard  to  the  risks  of  the  results  of  his 
conduct.  Therefore  similar  amendments 
to  this  section  are  offered  to  bring  it  in 
line  with  its  parent,  the  sabotage  statute. 
This  next  amendment,  the  sixth,  cov- 
ers section  1112,  inciting  or  aiding  mu- 
tiny insubordination  or  desertion.  It 
deals  with  advocacy  and  incitement  and 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free 
speech  requires  a  more  stringent  limiting 
of  what  is  to  be  proscribed  conduct  or 
speech.  Also  as  presently  written,  the 
punishment  does  not  fit  the  crime — in- 
citement to  insubordination  is  punished 
as  severely  as  incitement  to  mutiny  or 
desertion  and  it  does  not  adequately 
recognize  the  severe  nature  of  the  offense 
during  time  of  war.  Therefore  this 
amendment  attempts  to  more  rationally 
fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime. 

The  seventh  amendment  concerns  the 
crime  of  espionage.  In  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  other  amendments  offered 
today  it  changes  the  nature  of  the  crime 
from  one  concerning  "national  defense 
information"  to  "classified  information." 
It  also  rejects  the  notion  of  S.  1  as  pres- 
ently drafted  which  has  reduced  the  cul- 
pability for  the  commission  of  this 
crime  by  requiring  only  a  knowledge 
that  the  release  of  information  "may  be 
used  to  the  prejudice"  of  the  United 
States.  My  amendment  will  require  that 
the  individual  "intend  that  the  informa- 
tion be  used  to  prejudice  of  the  United 
States". 

The  eighth  amendment  offered  is  the 
most  extensive.  The  sections  that  are  to 
be  amended  concern  the  disclosing  and 
handling  of  national  defense  and  classi- 
fied information,  which  were  referred  to 
by  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  as  a  "blue- 
print for  tyranny"  in  their  present  form. 
Sections  1112 — disclosing  national  de- 
fense information — 1123 — mishandling 
national  defense  information — and 
1124 — disclosing  classified  information — 
are  consolidated  into  one  section  entitled. 
"The  Disclosure  and  Handling  of  Classi- 
fied Information." 

The  Government  has  legitimate  inter- 
ests in  keeping  certain  information  con- 
fidential. However,  the  definition  of  na- 
tional defense  information  and  the  pos- 
sible sanctions,  were  far  too  broad  and 
amorphous.  The  Government's  legiti- 
mate interests  in  preserving  secrets 
should  only  extend  to  those  areas  that 
could  awfully  be  subject  to  a  classified 
status.  That  is  what  tills  amendment  at- 
tempts to  do.  Certainly  any  national  de- 
fense information  which  is  critical  to 
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this  great  Nation's  security  w  Ul  be  clas- 
sified. The  sections  as  written  are  un- 
necessarily redundant. 

The  amendment  retains  the  admirable 
provisions  of  1124  that  allow  for  review 
of  the  classified  status,  and  a<  ds  that  all 
classified  items  must  be  reviewed  an- 
nually to  insure  that  thelil  classified 
status  is  still  proper  and  lavful.  These 
procedures  are  required  on  al  I  informa- 
tion or  any  prosecution  is  >arried.  It 
also  retains  the  siflarmative  del  ;nse  of  the 
Information  not  being  lawfuly  subject 
to  classification,  If  the  pers<n  did  not 
receive  money  for  it  and  dlil  not  give 
the  information  directly  to  a  foreign 
agent,  but  only  if  the  perso  i  followed 
the  review  procedure. 

It  is  my  intent  by  this  amendment  to 
balance  the  confiictlng  interests  of  al- 
lowing a  free  flow  of  information  and 
the  Government's  legitimate  1  iterests  in 
keeping  some  information  secret.  The 
bill  as  drafted  dismisses  too  lightly  the 
right  of  the  public  to  be  Inf armed  and 
stresses  too  heavily  the  Government's 
needs  for  secrecy,  a  concern  which  now 
Increasingly  confronts  the  Coi  igress  and 
the  Nation  each  day. 

The  last  amendment  deals  with  the 
definitions.  As  to  the  definition  of  classi- 
fied information,  it  excludes  in  "ormatlon 
that  is,  or  was,  freely  availalde  to  the 
public.  This  insures  that  information 
that.  say.  was  at  one  time  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  not  hereafter 
be  classified  and  possibly  subje<  t  individ- 
uals to  prosecution. 

The  definitions  of  "commi  inications 
Intellengence  information"  anc  "crypto- 
graphic information"  are  amended  to 
make  only  specific,  as  opposed  1 3  general. 
Information  the  subject  of  con(  em.  This 
insiu-es  that  if  two  individuals  are  talk- 
ing and  say  "I  understand  the  CIA  still 
uses  phone  taps"  that  they  w  11  not  be 
prosecuted,  but  if  one  says  "I  lu  iderstand 
that  there  is  a  bug  in  room  ^  B  of  the 
X  building  in  G  country"  then  there  Is 
a  possibility  of  prosecution. 

When  I  initially  cosponsored  this  bill. 
I  realized  that  there  were  soiie  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  that  did  not  alequately 
protect  our  basic  liberties.  Thess  amend- 
ments related  to  chapter  11.  Offenses 
Involving  national  defense,  and  are  an 
attempt  to  more  adequately  pre  serve  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  Ajmericans 
and  also  to  more  adequately  define  the 
national  defense  concerns  and  interests 
that  should  be  protected  thri>ugh  the 
criminal  justice  system.  They  are  the 
first  of  several  amendments  I  ntend  to 
Introduce  as  I  review  this  extensive  act 
to  make  certain  It  adequatelylprovides 
for  the  prosecution  of  criminajl  offend 
ers  while  preserving  our  prec^us  con- 
stitutional safeguards. 

I   ask    unanimous   consent 
amendments  be  printed  at  this 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

AMENDMiajT  No.  859 

(1)  At  page  65.  line   15  delete 
"might",  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
-would"; 

(3)   At  page  65,  line  15  delete 
"Interfere  with,"; 

(3)   At  page  65.  lines  16  and  17 
worda  "to  prepare  for  or"; 
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(4)  At  page  65,  line  17  delete  the  words 
"or  defense  activities"; 

(5)  At  page  65,  line  22  Insert  before  the 
word  "other"  the  word  "any",  and  at  page 
65,  lines  22  and  23  delete  the  words  "for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  and  protection"; 

(6)  At  page  65,  line  33  delete  the  word 
"or";  and 

(7)  At  page  65  delete  aU  of  Une  34. 

Amendment  No.  860 

(1)  At  page  67,  lines  30  and  31  delete  the 
words  "In  mutiny.  Insubordination,  refusal 
of  duty,  or  desertion"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Immediately  In  mutiny,  Insubordi- 
nation, refusal  of  duty,  or  desertion,  and  his 
conduct  was  likely  to  produce  such  result"; 

(2)  At  page  68,  line  9  delete  the  words 
"class  D  felony"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "class  E  felony"; 

(3)  At  page  68,  Une  10  delete  the  words 
"In  the  circumstances  set  forth"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "If  the  offense  Is 
mutiny  or  desertion  as  set  forth"; 

(4)  At  page  68.  line  11  delete  the  word 
"or ';  and 

(5)  At  page  63  delete  all  of  line  12  through 
line  14  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)  a  class 
A  misdemeanor  In  aU  other  circumstances". 

Amendment  No.  861 

(1)  At  page  69,  line  2  delete  the  word 
"knowing"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "Intending"; 

(2)  At  page  69.  line  3  delete  the  words 
"national  defense  Information  may",  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "classined 
Information  will"; 

(3)  At  page  69,  Une  6  Insert  before  the 
word  "communicates",  the  word  "directly"; 

(4)  At  page  69,  line  6,  Insert  after  the 
words  "foreign  power"  the  words  "or  Its 
agent"; 

(5)  At  page  69,  Une  7  delete  the  words 
"knowing  that  it  may"  and  msert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "Intending  that  It  will"; 

(6)  At  page  69.  line  10  delete  the  words 
"knowing  that  It  may"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Intending  that  it  wlU"; 
and 

(7)  At  page  69.  lines  14  and  15  delete  the 
words  "or  during  a  national  defense  emer- 
gency". 

Amendment  No.  862 

At  page  69,  delete  all  of  line  23  through 
page  71,  Une  26,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 

1122.    Disclosing    classified    Information 

(a)  Offense. — A  person  Is  guUty  of  an  of- 
fense if: 

(1)  being  or  having  been  in  authorized 
possession  or  control  of  classified  iniorma- 
tion.  he: 

(A)  communicates  such  Information  to  a 
person  who  he  knows  Is  not  authorized  to 
receive  It; 

(B)  intentionally  fails  to  deliver  it  on  de- 
mand to  a  federal  pubUc  servant  who  is  au- 
thorized to  demand  It; 

(C)  engages  in  conduct  that  causes  Its  loss, 
destruction  or  theft,  or  Its  communication 
to  one  not  authorized  to  receive  It.  and  such 
conduct  is  In  reckless  disregard  of  the  risk 
of  such  result;  or 

(D)  falls  to  report  promptly,  to  the  agency 
authorizing  him  to  possess  or  control  such 
information,  its  loss,  destruction,  or  theft, 
or  its  communication  to  one  not  authorized 
to  receive  It. 

(2)  being  In  unauthorized  possession  or 
control  of  classified  information,  he: 

(A)  Intentionally  communicates  It  to  an 
individual  who  he  knows  Is  not  authorized 
to  receive  It; 

(B)  IntentlonaUy  falls  to  deliver  It 
promptly  to  a  federal  pubUc  servant  who  is 
authorized  to  receive  It;  or 

(C)  engages  In  conduct  that  causes  its 
loss,  theft  or  Its  communication  to  one  not 
authorized  to  receive  It.  and  such  conduct  is 


m   reckless   disregard   ot  the   risk  of  such 
result. 

(b)  Exceptions  to  UabUlty  as  an  accom- 
plice, conspirator  or  soUcitor. — A  person  who 
is  not  authorized  to  receive  classified  infor- 
mation is  not  subject  to  prosecution  as  aa 
accomplice  to  an  offense  under  this  section, 
and  13  not  subject  to  prosecution  for  coa- 
splracy  to  commit  or  for  solicitation  to  com- 
mit an  offense  under  this  section. 

(c)  Bar  to  prosecution. — A  prosecution  \m- 
der  this  section  is  barred  unless: 

(1)  At  the  time  of  the  offense  there  ex- 
isted, pursuant  to  a  statute  or  an  executive 
order,  or  a  regulation  or  rule  pursuant  there- 
to: 

(A)  a  government  agency  responsible  for 
Insuring  that  other  governmental  agencies 
classify  and  maintain  as  classified  only  such 
Information  as  Is  lawfully  subject  to  classi- 
fication, and  that  the  classification  of  such 
information  was  reviewed  for  the  pimiose 
of  ascertaining  its  lawfulness  within  the  past 
year;  and 

(B)  a  review  procedure  through  which  the 
defendant  could  obtain  review,  by  the  gov- 
ernment agency  described  in  subparagraph 
(A) ,  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  classification  of 
the  information:  and 

(2)  prior  to  the  return  of  the  indictment  or 
the  filing  of  the  information,  the  head  of 
the  government  agency  classifying  the  in- 
formation, the  head  of  the  government 
agency  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragi-aph  (1),  and  the  Attorney  General 
Jointly  certify  to  the  court  that  the  infor- 
mation was  lawfully  subject  to  classification 
at  the  time  of  the  o.Tense. 

(d)  Affirmative  defenses. — It  Is  an  affirma- 
tive defense  to  a  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion that: 

(1)  the  information  was  communicated 
only  to  a  regularly  constituted  subcommittee, 
committee,  or  Joint  committee  ol  Congress, 
pursuant  to  a  lawful  demand;  or 

(2)  the  defendant  had  attempted  to  ob- 
tain the  reclassification  of  the  Information 
and  had  exhausted  all  administrative  reme- 
dies arising  out  of  the  review  procedure  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c)(1),  and  the  Inlor- 
matlon : 

(A)  was  not  directly  communicated  to  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power; 

(B)  was  not  commimlcated  In  exchange 
for  anything  of  value;  and 

(C)  was  not  lawfully  subject  to  classifi- 
cation at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

(e)  Defense  precluded. — It  Is  not  a  defense 
to  a  prosecution  under  this  section,  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (d)(2).  that  the 
Information  was  not  lawfully  subject  to 
classification  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

(f)  Grading. — An  offense  In  this  section 
Is: 

(1)  If  committed  In  time  of  war: 

(A)  a  class  A  felony  if  the  person  to  whom 
the  Information  Is  directly  communicated  Is 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  power; 

(B)  a  class  B  felony  In  the  clrcunxstances 
set  forth  In  (a)(1)(A),  (1)(B),  (1)(D),  or 
(2)  (A): 

(C)  a  class  C  felony  In  any  other  case. 

(2)  If  not  committed  In  time  of  war: 

(A)  a  class  C  felony  If  the  person  to  whom 
the  Information  Is  directly  communicated  is 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  section  (a)  (1)  (A)  or  (3) 
(A); 

(B)  a  class  D  felony  In  the  circumstances 
set  forth  In  (a)(1)(A)  or  (1)(B); 

(C)  a  class  E  felony  In  the  circumstances 
set  forth  in  (a)(1)(C),  (1)(D).  (2)  (A)  or 
(3)(B); 

(D)  a  class  A  misdemeanor  in  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  (a)  (3)  (C)." 

At  page  71,  line  27,  delete  the  numbers 
"1135"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  num- 
bers "1123"; 

At  page  71.  line  36,  delete  the  numben 
"1126"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  numben" 
"1124"; 

At  page  72,  line  10,  delete  the  numben 
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"1127"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  num- 
bers "1125"; 

At  page  72.  line  33,  delete  the  numbers 
"1128"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  num- 
bers "1126". 

Amendment  No.  863 

At  page  73.  lines  1  and  2  delete  the  words, 
",  regardless  of  Its  origin,"; 

At  page  73.  line  6.  Insert  after  the  word 
"security"  the  words  ",  and  Is  not  now,  nor 
was  previously,  freely  In  the  public  domain"; 

At  page  73.  Une  9,  Insert  before  the  word 
"procedure"  the  word  "particular"; 

At  page  73,  Une  13.  Insert  before  the  word 
"use"  the  word  "particular"; 

At  page  73.  line  23.  Insert  before  the  word 
"nature"  the  word  "particular"; 

At  page  73,  line  28,  Insert  before  the  word 
"iise"  the  word  "particular"; 

At  page  74.  delete  aU  of  line  1  through 
line  20. 


Amendment  No.  864 

(1)  At  page  64,  line  7  delete  the  words 
"to  prepare  for  or"; 

(2)  At  page  64.  lines  7  and  8  delete  the 
words  "or  defense  activities"; 

(3)  At  page  64,  line  18  delete  the  vrords  "in 
part",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"substantially  In  whole"; 

(4)  At  page  64.  Une  23  delete  the  word 
"or"; 

(5)  At  page  64,  line  24  delete  the  words 
""(D)    any  public  faclUty;"; 

(6)  At  page  64.  line  31  delete  the  word 
"or"; 

(7)  At  page  64,  line  32  delete  the  words 
""(B)  a  service  of  a  public  faclUty."; 

(8)  At  page  65.  line  10  delete  the  word 
"or";  and 

(9)  At  page  65,  line  11  delete  the  words 
""(B)  Is  commuted  during  a  national  de- 
fense emergency;". 

Amendment  No.  865 

(1)  At  page  63,  lines  23  and  24  delete  the 
words  "as  speedily  as  circumstances  permit," 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"Imminently"; 

(2)  At  page  63,  lines  25  and  26  delete  the 
words  "then  or  at  some  future  time"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "imminently"; 
and 

(3)  At  page  63,  line  27  Insert  after  the 
word  "government"  the  words  "and  his  con- 
duct is  likely  to  produce  such  resiUt", 

At  page  63,  delete  everything  from  Une  3 
through  line  8  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(2)  levies  war  against  the  United  States." 

At  page  43  line  16  Insert  the  foUowlng 
definition  "war"  means  a  war  declared  by 
Congress  pursuant  to  Its  Constitutional 
power,  or  an  invasion  of  the  United  States 
by  a  foreign  Nation." 


NCnCE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  July  30.  1975,  I  announced 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  would  hold  a 
hearing  on  NOW  accounts  In  Concord, 
N.H.,  on  Friday,  September  12,  1975. 

Since  NOW  accounts  are  presently  re- 
stricted to  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts,  I  wish  now  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  will  hold 
an  additional  hearing  In  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  Thursday,  September  11,  1975. 

This  additional  hearing  should  afford 
the  subcommittee  a  better  overall  view 
of  NOW  accounts  in  the  two  States  where 
they  are  presently  authorized. 

Anyone  wishing  Information  concern- 


ing these  hearings  should  contact  Mr. 
William  R.  Weber,  counsel,  room  5300, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510,  telephone:  Area 
code  202/224-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  OP  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE  DKTiTNQUEN<JY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  wUl  continue 
hearings  on  the  escalating  rate  of  fire- 
arms crimes.  The  subcommittee  to  date 
has  held  two  hearings  this  year — April  23 
and  July  22 — which  explored  additional 
initiatives  to  more  effectively  curb  the 
senseless  slaughter  of  Innocent  human 
beings  and  the  ever-escalating  number 
of  armed  assaults  and  robberies  involv- 
ing firearms.  The  third  day  In  our  series 
of  hearings  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Monday,'  August  18,  1975,  at  10  a.m.,  In 
room  2228,  EHrksen  Office  Building. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  will 
also  continue  their  hearings  on  the  abuse 
and  misuse  of  controlled  drugs  in  juve- 
nile Institutions.  Last  year  the  subcom- 
mittee Initiated  a  special  investigation 
of  these  distressing  problems  and  In  the 
coming  months  will  continue  with  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  prac- 
tices which  lead  to  the  chemical  stralt- 
Jacketlng  of  thousands  of  youngsters. 
The  second  In  our  series  of  hearings  Is 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 14, 1975.  at  10:30  a.m.,  In  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Office  Building. 

Anyone  Interested  in  these  subcom- 
mittee Investigations  or  desiring  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  for  the  record  should 
contact  John  M.  Rector,  staff  director 
and  chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee, 
U.S.  Senate.  A504,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.202(224-2951). 


partment,  other  agencies  and  knowledge- 
able sources  in  the  grain  trade  area. 

I  fully  recognize  that  our  crops  are  not 
yet  in  the  bins  and  that  weather  rever- 
sals could  occur,  but  we  need  deliberate 
consideration  rather  than  sensational- 
Ism. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing for  September  4  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz.  At  that  time  there 
will  be  greater  certainty  about  the  con- 
dition of  our  crops,  especially  com,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  make  better  estimates 
of  the  total  supply. 

We  are  also  asking  Secretary  Butz  to 
have  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  grain  Inspec- 
tion team  accompany  him,  so  that  we  can 
get  a  firsthand  assessment  of  the  Soviet 
grain  crop  and  a  better  handle  on  their 
total  needs. 

We  are  also  asking  Chairman  Bums  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  testify,  since  he  has  decided 
to  become  an  agricultural  expert. 

Mr.  President,  Washington  is  known  as 
a  town  of  rumors.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  rumors  are  seldom  helpful,  and 
most  are  harmful. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  jurisdiction  over  agricul- 
ture and  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. We  are  conscientiously  dis- 
charging our  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
Our  interest  is  solely  the  welfare  of  thla 
Nation — not  headlines. 


GRAIN     SALES     TO     THE     SOVIET 
UNION— NOnCE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  fiurry  of  statements  the  past 
few  days  In  regard  to  the  recent  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  are  equat- 
ing the  current  situation  with  that  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  1972  Soviet 
grain  purchase. 

I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  people 
would  be  concerned  about  a  repeat  of 
that  unhappy  experience  but  I  cannot 
understand  the  extent  of  misinformation 
being  given  out  and.  it  some  cases,  bla- 
tantly irresponsible  statements  by  per- 
sons who  should  know  better. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973,  initiated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  pro- 
vides a  reporting  and  monitoring  system 
that  was  unavailable  in  1972.  This  re- 
quirement and  authority  is  contained  In 
section  812  of  that  1973  act.  If  the  act  Is 
properly  administered,  there  Is  no  chance 
of  a  repeat  of  the  1972  grsdn  raid. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  been  closely  monitoring 
these  developments. 

The  committee  has  established  a  reg- 
ular schedule  of  meetings  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  committee 
staff  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  De- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
"THE  RECESSION  AND  THE  OLDER 
WORKER" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  will  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  "The  Recession  and  the  Older 
Worker"  at  10  a.m.  on  August  14.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  Chicago  at  the 
City  Council  Chambers.  121  North  La- 
Salle  Street.  Testimony  will  focus  on  the 
special  problems  encoimtered  by  older 
workers  because  of  the  recession  and  the 
extraordinary  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX  PROB- 
LEMS OF  SMALL  BUSINESSMEN 
AND  FARMERS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  Federal  estate  and  gift  tax  laws 
as  they  relate  to  small  businesrimen  and 
farmers.  The  hearing,  which  wUl  take 
place  on  Tuesday.  August  26.  1975.  In 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with  the  exact  time  and 
place  not  yet  determined,  is  in  further- 
ance of  two  committee  Inquiries  now  In 
progress  on  small  business  tax  reform 
and  on  the  survival  of  the  family  farm. 

The  hearings  will  be  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  . 

Further  information  on  the  hearings 
can  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the 
oommittee,  424  Russell  Office  Building, 
telephone  224-5175,  or  from  the  office  of 
Senator  Mondalk.  443  Russell  Office 
Building,  telephone  224-5641. 
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PARTICIPATION     IN     THE     DNITEi     NATIONS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  :  send  to 
the  desk  legislation  which  woujd,  if  en- 
acted, establish  a  15-member  Commis- 
sion on  United  States  participation  in 
the  United  Nations.  Five  memb<  rs  of  the 
Commission  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  five  by  the  Presidei  t  of  the 
Senate — including  two  Senatars — and 
the  remaining  members  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representat  ves — in- 
cluding two  Representatives.  T  le  Com- 
mission would  be  charged  with  :  esponsl- 
biity  for  conducting  a  complete  review 
of  all  aspects  of  U.S.  participati  m  in  the 
United  Nations,  with  a  manda  e  to  re- 
port in  1  year. 

It  has  been  almost  30  years  !  ince  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  signed  and 
the  world  has  changed  a  great  <  eal  dur- 
hig  that  period.  When  the  Un  ted  Na- 
tions was  first  foimded  it  contiined  51 
members,  a  number  which  lias  now 
grown  to  138.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  U.S.  population — approdmately 
212  million — is  greater  than  tie  com- 
bined populations  of  the  77  smallest 
countries  represented  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Each  of  these  nations,  iicluding 
the  tiny  Pacific  Island  of  Nam-  -popula- 
tion 6.700 — has  one  vote  In  the  General 
Assembly.  The  U.S.  economy  ex(  eeds  the 
total  output  of  goods  and  sen  Ices  for 
the  combined  economies  of  124  countries 
in  the  United  Nations.  Prom  194^  to  1970, 
the  United  States  provided  fepproxi- 
mately  40  percent  of  all  United  Nations 
funds.  Due  to  congressional  act  :on,  this 
figure  has  been  reduced  to  appro:  cimately 
25  percent. 

My  proposal  for  a  sweeping  r;vlew  of 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  United  Natlo  is  stems 
not  from  the  nature  or  djTiaml:^  of  Its 
growth,  or  even  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  our  $410  million  annjaJ  con- 
tribution. It  arises  Instead  from  my  pro- 
found concern  about  recent  actl(  ns,  pos- 
sible future  actions,  and  Ion  r  range 
trends  which  have  developed  in  the 
United  Nations  during  the  last  several 
years.  These  actions  Include: 

First.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jlepublic 
of  China — Taiwan — from  memb<  rshlp  in 
the  United  Nations.  I  was  not  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  the  People's  Re]  )ubllc  of 
China,  but  expeUlng  Nationalist  C  'hina,  a 
charter  member  and  nation  of  15.5  mil- 
lion people.  Is  clearly  not  consist  mt  with 
efforts  to  make  the  United  Nallons  an 
all  inclusive  organization. 

Second.  The  growing  tendency!  for  the 
United  Nations  to  apply  a  double  stand- 
ard to  Issues  involving  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  member  states.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  General  Assembly  has  rcmahied 
strangely  silent  throughout  the  piolonged 
and  reoccurrlng  genocidal  miissacres 
that  occur  in  Burundi,  while  quickly 
condemning  far  less  violent  and  bloody 
Internal  developments  in  other  Rations. 

Third.  The  sixth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  met  lasl  spring, 
adopted   the  "New  Intematlonnl   Eco- 


nomic Order"  over  the  vigorous  objec- 
tions of  the  developed  nations. 

This  charter,  in  effect,  sanctioned  the 
expropriation  of  foreign-owned  prc^Derty 
without  regard  for  existing  international 
law,  approved  OPEC  style  cartels  for 
those  nations  producing  raw  materials, 
and  numerous  other  provisions  equally 
unacceptable  to  the  United  States,  West- 
em  Europe,  and  so  forth. 

Fourth.  Last  year,  the  General  Assem- 
bly came  within  two  votes  of  expelling 
the  then  de  jure  government  of  Cam- 
bodia and  seating,  in  its  place,  the  then 
exiled  rebel  movement. 

Fifth.  In  November  the  General  As- 
sembly voted  to  expel  South  Africa,  a 
charter  member,  from  participating  In 
that  body.  While  I  strongly  disapprove 
of  many  of  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  I  cannot 
support  the  exclusionary  attitude  re- 
flected In  this  vote,  which  was  carried 
out  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Sixth.  The  United  Nations  decision  to 
allow  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion to  participate  In  a  General  Assem- 
bly debate  as  though  it  were  a  sovereign 
nation  was  a  deplorable  precedent  that 
I  believe  the  world  body  will  come  to  re- 
gret. The  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion is  a  terrorist  organization  which  has 
been  made  more  respectable  bv  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

Seventh.  Lastly.  I  deplore  the  UNESCO 
decision  to  exclude  Israeli  participation 
in  its  programs.  The  process  of  excluding 
nations  from  the  specialized  agencies  Is 
totally  unacceptable  to  me  and  it  Is  a 
trend  which  I  think  we  must  resist  with 
all  of  our  resources.  This  trend  could 
spread  to  the  other  specialized  agencies, 
and  there  are  even  press  reports  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  expel  or  exclude 
Israel  from  participating  in  the  upcom- 
ing session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Two  other  fundamental  areas  of  con- 
cern center  around  the  one  countrjVone 
vote  system  in  the  general  assembly 
and  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  organization.  Both  factors 
have  contributed  to  the  decline  In  public 
support  for  the  U.N.  in  this  country,  and 
I  would  expect  the  Commission  report 
to  address  Itself  to  both  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  1969, 1  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  United  Nations. 
Recently  my  confidence  has  been 
shaken,  however,  and  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  fair,  thorough, 
and  in  depth  review  of  all  aspects  of  U.S 
participation  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
do  not  wish  to  prejudge  or  preordain  the 
outcome  of  this  policy  review,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  Commission  mem- 
bers would  reflect  varying  points  of  view 
so  that  their  final  report  will  serve  to 
help  the  President  and  the  Congress  de- 
velop a  new  policy  and  a  new  American 
relationship  with  this  world  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
the  November  20,  1974,  WaU  Street 
Journal,  entitled  "Terrorism  and  the 
U.N.";  an  editorial  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  entitled  "Shaking  Up  the 
the  U.N.";  and  an  article,  entitled 
"Who  Should  Pay?"  from  the  February 


15,  1975  edition  of  Forbes  magazine,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Terrorism  and  the  UN 
Word  Is  flnaUy  getting  out  that  some  na- 
tions, Israel  and  South  Africa  among  them, 
can't  get  a  fair  trial  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  current  General  Assembly  President, 
Algerian  Foreign  Minister  Abdelazzlz  Boute- 
flika,  has  been  criticized  for  a  series  of  one- 
sided rulings  last  week,  notably  the  suspen- 
sion of  South  Africa  from  the  Assembly, 
limitations  on  Israel's  right  to  speak  In  the 
"Palestine  Question"  debate,  and  the  award- 
ing of  head-of-state  honors  to  Palestine 
guerrlUa  chief  Yaslr  Arafat. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  feel  some  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Boutefllka.  He  Is  single- 
handedly  dramatizing  the  extent  to  which 
the  UN's  limitations  is  vital  to  American 
policy. 

The  dashing  39-year-old  Mr.  Boutefllka, 
personifies  the  Arab -African  coalition  In  the 
General  Assembly.  Thanks  to  a  combination 
of  oil  money  and  Third  World  moral  suasion, 
this  bloc  delivers  at  least  70  votes  In  that  138- 
raember  body  on  almost  anything  that 
strikes  Its  fancy.  Most  of  these  recent  deci- 
sions were  probably  Illegal  by  International 
law  and  UN  procedure,  but  that  It  Just 
quibbling.  The  Important  point  is  the  major 
constitutional  change  this  bloc  has  brought 
about  In  the  UN.  It  has  produced  a  new  sort 
of  bicameral  hypocrisy. 

In  the  process,  the  General  Assembly  Is 
changing  the  definition  of  a  phenomenon  the 
rest  of  us  persist  In  calling  "terrorism." 
Mr.  Arafat  knew  his  audience  at  the  UN, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  him,  too,  for  spellng 
out  Just  what  was  going  on.  "The  difference 
between  the  revolutionary  and  the  terrorist," 
he  said,  "lies  In  the  reason  for  which  each 
fights.  Foi-  whoever  stands  by  a  Just  cause 
and  fights  for  the  freedom  and  liberation 
of  his  land  from  the  Invaders,  the  settlers 
and  the  colonialists,  cannot  possibly  be  called 
a  terrorist.  .  .  .  Many  of  you  who  are  here 
In  the  Assembly  Hall  were  considered  ter- 
rorists.' 

By  reasoning  current  at  the  UN, 
the  very  fact  a  "settler-colonial  regime"  ex- 
ists amounts  to  aggression  and  oppres.slon, 
and  therefore  anything  it  does  Is  the  real 
terrorism.  But  "national  liberation  move- 
ments" fight  In  self-defense  and  therefore 
have  carte  blanche  to  struggle  "by  any  means 
at  their  disposal'  (to  quote  a  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  of  November  30,  1970) .  This 
language  Is  in  the  draft  of  the  Palestine 
resolution  that  the  Arab  countries  will  most 
likely  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  at 
the  end  of  this  week. 

Some  Western  diplomats  may  argue  half- 
heartedly that  such  struggle  would  be  lim- 
ited by  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  the  Palestinians  have  already  answered 
that.  In  yesterday  morning's  attack  on  Belt 
Shean,  the  guerrUlas  showed  that  their  right 
to  struggle  Includes  the  attempt  to  take  hos- 
tages In  civilian  apartment  buildings.  This 
sort  of  Incident  used  to  be  considered  beyond 
the  pale,  but  we  are  confident  that  in  the 
course  of  this  week's  General  Asseembly  de- 
bate, the  marvelously  fiexible  Third  World 
logic  will  manage  to  read  it  Into  the  UN 
charter. 

The  end  result  will  be  to  show  for  all  to 
see  that  the  UN  has  forsaken  Its  early,  noble 
ambitions  to  be  an  Instrument  of  peace  and 
has  chosen  Instead  to  embrace  the  foulest 
means  of  political  struggle.  Its  already  de- 
moralized bureaucracy  will  not  be  able  to 
conceal  that  fact  from  the  world  at  large 
and  this  In  turn  could  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  some  of  the  technical  work  It 
performs — through  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, for  example — which  does  have  value. 
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This  Is  a  chastening  outcome  for  the 
United  States,  which  did  so  much  to  bring 
the  institution  into  being.  The  UN  expresses 
hopes  Important  to  mankind,  hopes  of  a 
universal  world  body,  devoted  to  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  Even  though  these 
high  hopes  have  never  been  met  In  the 
body's  history,  their  power  has  enabled  the 
U.S.  to  use  the  UN  as  an  Instrument  of 
largely  positive  policies.  But  with  the  UN 
Itself  fiouting  Its  principles,  denying  uni- 
versal membership,  and  sanctioning  violence 
for  "correct"  purposes,  any  constructive  use 
becomes  increasingly  doubtful. 

The  U.S.  is  contributing  nearly  $60  million 
to  the  current  UN  budget,  some  25  9<)  of  the 
total.  It  might  be  time  to  consider  In  all 
seriousness  whether  this  money  would  be 
better  spent  buying  food  for  starving  Third 
World  masses.  If  the  General  Assembly  Is 
going  to  abandon  peacekeeping  and  support 
terrorism  there  is  no  reason  why  It  should 
do  so  on  a  U.S.  allowance. 


Shaking  Up  the  UN 
(By  WUUam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.) 

New  York. — Like  the  man  said,  you  can't 
win  'em  all— especlaUy  when  you  stick  your 
neck  out  week  after  week  trying  to  analyze 
news  trends  in  a  column  such  as  this.  That's 
why.  when  I  do  call  one  right  on  the  nose, 
a  little  self-back-patting  seems  In  order. 

The  case  In  point  Is  a  column  which  I 
wrote  last  year,  shortly  after  John  A.  Scall 
had  been  named  as  our  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  told  how  the  distinguished 
former  newspaperman  had  deeply  Impressed 
me  during  a  lengthy  luncheon  conversation. 

In  that  column  Mr.  Scall  was  described 
as  coming  across  as  a  tough -minded,  wholly 
realistic  United  States  patriot  who  could 
and  would  eloquently  defend  our  national 
interests  in  the  UN.  He  has  done  so  many 
times  since,  but  he  really  outdid  himself  In 
a  startling  and  possibly  historic  address  to 
the  UN  General  Assembly  on  December  6. 

The  speech,  which  bltmtly  warned  the  UN 
that  support  for  the  world  organization  was 
eroding  In  Congress  and  among  the  Ameri- 
can people,  came  so  imexpectedly  and  with 
such  Impact  that  stunned  delegates  delayed 
replies  for  almost  a  week. 

The  entire  climactic  development,  coming 
Just  before  the  29th  General  Assembly  was 
schedvUed  to  adjourn,  has  received  far  too 
little  publicity.  Because  what  Mr.  Scall  said 
may  well  determine  the  future  course  of 
the  UN — and  maybe  its  very  survival — a  brief 
recapitulation  here  appears  advisable. 

He  condemned,  in  essence,  what  has 
strongly  been  deplored  recently  ta  a  num- 
ber of  my  own  essays.  And  that  Is  the  recent 
trend  In  the  138-nation  General  Assembly 
towards  Its  domination  by  a  coalition  of 
Arab,  African  and  other  nations  of  the  so- 
called  Third  World,  generally  supported  by 
the  Communist  jjowers. 

This  coalition,  he  pointed  out,  can  and  has 
been  running  hog-wild  In  adopting  one- 
sided, unrealistic  resolutions  which  cannot 
practically  be  Implemented  and  often  even 
fiout  the  Charter  of  the  UN.  It  can  do  so  be- 
cause each  member  nation,  however,  tiny 
has  the  same  voting  etrength  aa  the  U.S., 
which  pays  about  one-quarter  of  the  UN 
bills. 

"When  majority  rule  becomes  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority,"  he  sternly  warned,  "the 
minority  will  cease  to  reepect  or  obey  It. 

"Many  Americans  are  questioning  their 
belief  in  the  United  Nations.  They  are  deeply 
disturbed. 

"The  minority  may  In  fact  be  the  prac- 
tical majority.  In  terms  of  its  capacity  to 
support  this  organization." 

Ambassador  Scall's  message — subsequently 
supported  by  delegates  from  Britain,  Prance, 
Italy,  West  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark  and 
even  a  Sweden  far  from  chummy  with  the 
VB. — sent  Third  World  representatives 
acxirrylng  for  Inatruotlon  on  how  to  reply. 


They  did  so  in  a  torrent  of  speeches  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week.  Some 
30  delegates  got  up  In  tiu-n  to  voice  piqued 
and  obviously  disturbed  resentment  at  what 
they  generally  claimed  was  U.S.  misinter- 
pretation of  their  intentions. 

If  there  is  misinterpretation,  certainly  I 
am  guilty.  And  so  are  the  71  U.S.  Senators 
who  signed  a  letter  to  President  Ford  last 
Tuesday  asking  him  to  resist  what  they  called 
the  "political  and  economic  blackmail"  In- 
herent In  recent  UN  General  Assembly  ma- 
jority votes. 

The  action  of  the  senators — like  the  Scall 
speech  and  even  the  outrageous  behavior  of 
the  General  Assembly  during  Its  current  ses- 
sion— also  deserve  much  more  publicity  than 
has  been  accorded. 

This  is  all  very  serious  stuff,  as  the  sobered 
delegates  to  the  UN  seem  to  be  recognizing. 
They  know,  even  if  the  average  newspaper 
reader  doesn't.  Just  how  potentially  threat- 
ening the  Scall  speech  was  and  how  alarming 
to  them  It  was  to  hear  such  a  senator  as 
Hubert  Humphrey  declare: 

"It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  United 
Nations  In  1974  has  become  like  the  League 
of  Nations  of  the  1930s — powerless  and  use- 
less." 

The  situation  was  put  into  focus  even 
more  dramatically  in  a  recent  column  by 
John  P.  Roche,  a  true  liberal — a  founder  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action — formerly 
a  top  White  House  aide  to  the  late  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Here's  how  Mr.  Roche 
summed  It  all  up: 

"If  the  Soviets,  the  Arabs  and  their  Third 
World  friends  want  to  play  nasty  games,  we 
should  refuse  to  subsidize  the  playground." 

That's  pretty  rough  talk,  even  more  direct 
than  the  frontal  attack  delivered  by  Ambas- 
sador Scall  In  his  stunning  speech  of  Dec.  6. 
Yet  It  was  asked  for  by  what  the  General 
Assembly  has  done  In  this  session. 

A  recap  Is  In  order,  although  most  of  the 
deplorable  actions  have  already  been 
damned  In  this  space.  First  and  foremost, 
of  course,  was  the  royal  reception  Yasser 
Arafat,  leader  of  the  Palestinian  terrorists, 
was  accorded  as  the  result  of  a  back-scratch- 
ing deal  between  African  and  Arab  UN 
delegates. 

The  Africans  went  along  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  Arafat  In  exchange  for  Arab  support 
of  their  wholly  Improper  resolution  to  deny 
South  Africa  a  voice  in  the  29th  General 
Assembly.  A  founding  member  of  the  UN  in 
effect  was  ousted  for  p>olltlcaI  reasons  whUe 
the  murderous  organization  of  a  total  out- 
sider was  granted  the  role  of  permanent  UN 
observer. 

Two  other  abuses  of  basic  UN  principles 
followed  soon  thereafter.  One  was  the  denial 
of  Israel's  clear  right  to  respond  Individually 
to  each  Arab  nation  making  charges  against 
It.  The  other  was  the  shelving  again  of  de- 
bate on  International  terrorism — a  debate 
which  would  have  embarrassed  the  Arabs. 

Because  of  space  limitations  a  recap  of  all 
major  General  Assembly  acts  this  session 
which  prove  John  Scall's  charges  of  a  "tyran- 
nical majority"  becomes  Impossible.  There 
are  too  many  of  them. 

One  added  comment,  however,  has  got  to  be 
made  here,  and  111  make  It  as  strongly  as 
possible.  In  29  years  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  UN  has  never  had  a  more  prejudiced,  ar- 
bitrary and  totally  incompetent  president 
than  the  present  Incumbent — Abdelazlz 
Boutefllka  of  Algeria. 

He  Is  the  living  symbol  of  Just  about  every- 
thing wrong  with  the  UN. 

As  I  said  in  a  recent  column.  I  am  fed  up 
to  here  with  the  whole  stupid  and  costly 
charade  we  keep  supporting  as  a  latter  day 
Tower  of  Babel  on  New  York's  East  River. 


Who  Shottld  Pat? 
The  oil-rich  Arabs  have  been  getting  more 
than  their  money's  worth  out  of  the  United 
Nations.  Look  for  a  fuss  In  Congress  this  year. 


The  following  Joke  Is  making  the  roimds 
at  the  United  Nations: 

A  delegate  from  an  Arab  state  submits  a 
resolution  to  the  General  Assambly  declaring 
that  the  world  is  flat.  The  Americans  and  a 
few  others  express  opposition,  most  of  Europe 
abstains,  and  the  proposal  passes  by  a  four- 
fifths  majority.  The  old  Idea  that  the  world  is 
round  now  stands  officially  condemned  as  a 
myth  to  cover  the  Imperialist  Journeys  of 
Chrlstoper  Columbus. 

Far-fetched?  A  bit.  What  did  happen  In 
the  General  Assembly  last  year: 

For  the  first  time,  a  spokesman  not  rep- 
resenting a  member  government  was  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  General  Assembly 
debates.  This  honor  went  to  Yasir  Arafat, 
guerrilla  leader  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  Subsequently  the  PLO  got  UN 
observer  status — a  role  previously  reserved 
for  Independent  nations. 

The  General  Assembly  approved  a  contro- 
versial new  economic  declaration.  It  permits 
expropriation  of  foreign  properties  without 
equitable  compensation  and  upholds  the 
right  to  organize  commodity  cartels  such  as 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries. 

Arabic,  spoken  by  about  1%  of  the  world's 
people,  became  an  official  UN  language, 
alongside  English,  Chinese,  French,  Spanish 
and  Russian. 

Algeria's  Foreign  Minister,  known  for  giv- 
ing the  quick  gavel  to  speakers  with  anti- 
Arab  positions,  was  elected  to  preside  over 
the  General  Assembly. 

Some  of  these  paradoxes  would  sound  bet- 
ter If  put  to  music  by  GUbert  &  Sullivan. 
WHO  gains?  who  pats? 
While  calling  the  tune,  however,  the  Arabs 
have  not  had  to  pay  the  piper.  The  18  Arab 
nations  together  pay  only  1%  of  the  UN's 
$600-mllllon  annual  budget;  combined,  the 
members  of  OPEC  pay  Just  1.25%.  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  received  almost  $30  billion  In 
oil  revenues  last  year,  contributed  a  total  of 
$360,000  to  the  UN  budget.  By  contrast,  the 
U.S.  pays  a  mandatory  25%  budget  share  and 
makes  additional  voluntary  contributions 
amounting  to  almost  $500  mUllon  annually. 
Quite  obviously,  if  solvency  were  the  meas- 
ure of  a  country's  ability  to  support  the  UN, 
Saudi  Arabia,  with  its  huge  payments  sur- 
plus, should  be  contributing  more  than  the 
U.S.,  with  Its  trade  deficit.  But  at  the  UN, 
contributions  are  based  on  something  called 
"ability  to  pay."  Using  this  formula,  the 
budget  share  of  OPBC  nations  will  go  up 
by  the  end  of  the  decade — but  only  to  10%. 
Industrial  countries,  reeling  under  high  oU 
prices,  will  still  foot  most  of  the  bill. 

Meanwhile,  the  forum  keeps  getting  bigger. 
There  are  now  138  member  nations,  vs  51 
when  the  UN  began.  The  organization — with 
30,000  staffers — long  ago  outgrew  its  New 
York  headquarters.  Today  the  UN  has  a  staff 
of  3,000  In  Geneva — up  100%  In  the  past  six 
years.  And  In  Vienna,  It  Is  building  a  multi- 
tower  office  complex. 

Will  American  taxpayers  continue  to  ac- 
quiesce? Probably  not.  With  the  home-front 
economy  on  the  rocks,  foreign  aid  in  general 
isn't  popular  with  lawmakers.  (One  of  the 
final  acts  of  the  last  Congress  was  to  cut  aid 
programs — by  27%  in  two  years — to  a  ten- 
year  low.)  There  has  always  been  a  solid  core 
of  conservatives  who  oppose  the  UN  on  ideo- 
logical grounds.  Through  their  efforts,  the 
US.  has  steadily  lowered  the  share  of  the 
UN  budget  It  pays  from  a  high  of  40%  in 
1945. 

SWXNG    VOTES 

Now,  largely  because  of  the  UN's  anti-Israel 
stand,  many  liberal  legislators  want  to  slash 
UN  payments.  Senator  John  Pastore  (Dem., 
R.I.)  wUl  chair  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  on  the  subject  this  spring.  Strong 
criticism  of  the  UN  Is  expected  to  come  from 
men  like  Frank  Church  (Dem..  Idaho) .  Henry 
Jackson  (Dem.,  Wash.)  and  Jacob  Javlts 
(Rep.,  N.Y.) — all  of  whom  have  supported 
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the  organization  In  the  past.  Th  i 
In   the   House  Is  similar :    "There  s 
antl-UN  feeling  over  here,"  says  a  cey 
"When    people    get    organized,    ^u 
about  It." 

Officially,    the   State   Department 
want  to  lower  U.S.  contributions 
But  talking  with  Its  lobbyists  „ 
presslon  that  maintaining  present 
a  priority  Item.  "After  aU,"  says  a 
State,  "that  budget  has  to  go 
hostile  committees  on  the  Hill." 
mats,  perhaps,  would  Just  as 
to  lay  the  blame  for  decreasing 
the  UN  onto  Congress. 

Would  cutbacks  in  U.S.  aid  be  a 
world  peace?  Hardly.  Today's  UN 
paper-shuffling  than  peace-keepln 
bureaucrats  are  the  world's  best- 
servants.  Salaries  have  risen  untU 
42%   higher  than  for  comparable 
the  Federal   Government.  But   bt 
slots  go  to  under-qualified  political 
ees,  millions  of  dollars  annually  art 
outside  consultants. 

Arab    world   delegates,   of   coura  i 
that  it  Is  not  sporting  for  the  U, 
back   Just   because   It   Isn't  having 
Perhaps.  But  the  Soviets  have  never 
to  withhold  contributions  to  UN 
they  do  not  approve. 

At  any  rate,  the  realities  are  that 
wUl  not  be  feeling  very  generous 
when   it   is   asked   to  come   up   wlt^ 
for  the  UN.  It  win  be  Interesting  U 
quickly  the  oll-rlch  OPEC  members 
to   make   up   the  difference. 
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By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  2264.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  designate  employees  to  ad- 
minister oaths.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President, 
day    Introducing    a    bill    whlcli 

amend  title  44,  United  States  ^ ,  . 

authorize  the  Public  Printer  tQ  desig- 
nate employees  of  the  Govimment 
Printing  Office  to  administer  oaths  In 
connection  with  the  operations  jof  that 
Office.  Although,  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C. 
305  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
"employ  .  .  .  [all]  persons  neces sary  for 
the  work  of  the  Government  ]>rintlng 
Office,"  the  language  does  not  speciflcally 
grant  him  the  authority  to  administer 
oaths  of  office  or  other  oaths  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  business.  Nor  aan  this 
authority  be  Inferred  from  the  provisions 
of  5  U.S.C.  2903,  which  deals  \(pth  the 
administering  of  oaths  for  the 
branch. 

This  same  provision  was  cont 
S.  1795  of  the  93d  Congress,  whic, 
the  Senate  on  June  28,  1973,  bu 
subsequently  died  in  the  House 
resentatives. 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2265.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality 
of  rail  services  in  the  United  1  States 
through  regulatory  reform,  coordination 
of  rail  services  and  facilities  and  rail  re- 
habilitation financing,  and  for  oth^r  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  1 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  |am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill,  the  Rail  Services 
Act  of  1975,  to  improve  the  adequaf;y,  effi- 
ciency, and  solvency  of  rail  services  in 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  free  tqe  rail- 
road transportation  system  of  outmoded, 
unnecessary,  or  unfair  regulatory  ^d  fi- 
nancial burdens  and  to  insure  moije  equi- 


table allocation  of  Federal  transportation 
funds  in  order  to  restore  rail  services  to 
a  strong  and  healthy  position  in  the  na- 
tional transportation  system.  To  do  this 
it  contains  several  provisions  which  will 
be  controversial  but  which  I  think  need 
to  be  seriously  addressed  by  the  Congress 
before  decisions  are  made  as  to  what  leg- 
islative steps  must  be  taken  to  facilitate 
restoration  of  the  Nation's  railroads.  In 
this  sense,  the  bill  is  a  woriclng  paper 
which  will  provide  a  strong  foundation 
for  the  resolution  of  many,  if  not  all,  of 
the  issues  that  must  be  addressed  if  the 
United  States  is  again  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits and  advantages  of  fully  adequate  and 
truly  efficient  rail  services. 

It  is  hard  to  divorce  the  problems  of 
the  rail  industry  from  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tional transportation  system.  Therefore, 
it  is  Important  that  the  Congress  care- 
fully consider  all  of  the  policy  approaches 
to  rehabilitation  of  our  rail  system  as  it 
reviews  the  United  States  Railway  Asso- 
ciation's final  system  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
railroads.  I  am  introducing  this  bill  to 
facilitate  this  consideration,  and  my  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation  is 
now  soliciting  written  views  on  this  and 
other  bills  addresshig  similar  Issues  which 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  review  as  soon  as 
Congress  returns  from  the  recess. 

This  bill  takes  an  approach  to  regula- 
tory reform  and  financial  assistance  to 
railroads  which  I  think  will  establish  the 
basic  policy  positions  that  should  be 
taken  by  Congress  to  resolve  many  of  the 
railroad's  problems.  Thus,  while  I  am 
sure  the  legislative  process  will  result  in 
considerable  amendments  to  this  bill,  I 
believe  it  will  provide  the  framework  for 
regulatory  reform  and  financing  legisla- 
tion which  must  accompany  amend- 
ments to  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  necessary  to  implement  the 
final  system  plan  if  we  are  to  insure  the 
rebirth  of  the  railroads  both  within  and 
without  the  region. 

The  RaU  Services  Act  of  1975  addresses 
three  basic  issues.  First,  it  aims  to  reform 
the  quality  of  railroad  regulation  in  both 
substance  and  procedure.  Second,  it  pro- 
vides a  process  of  expeditious  considera- 
tion of  railroad  proposals  for  restructur- 
ing of  the  rail  plan  in  the  context  of  a 
national  rail  transportation  plan.  Third, 
it  provides  adequate  financing  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  Improvement  of  the  rail 
plan.  This  financing  proposal  entails  the 
purchase,  by  the  United  States  Railway 
Association,  of  railroad  preference  shares 
with  revenues  from  the  public  sale  of 
trust  fund  bonds  backed  by  a  rail  trust 
fimd  financed  by  diesel  fuel  taxes  and 
dividends  paid  on  the  preference  shares. 
This  particular  approach  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  It  raises  important  Issues  about  the 
proper  source  of  railroad  rehabilitation 
funding,  the  desirability  of  the  trust  fund 
versus  general  fimd  approach  to  such 
funding  and  the  extent  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation  necessary   to   maintain   rail 
service.  While  I  am  not  personally  satis- 
fled  that  we  have  yet  achieved  a  sufficient 
resolution  of  these  issues,  this  approach 
is  one  of  the  most  well  thought  out  I  have 
yet  seen.  I  am  introducing  it  at  this  time 
in  order  to  insure  that  it  receives  proper 
consideration    in    the    subcommittee's 


hearings  on  Federal  railroad  financing 
policy. 

I  have  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Rail  Services  Act  of  1975,  which  I  ask 
to  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  the  text  with  the  proposed 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

6. 2266 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  b©  cited  as  the  "RaU  Services  Act  of 
1976". 

TABI^    or    CONTBNTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  "Htle. 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  Contents. 

Sec.  3.  Oeneral  Definitions. 

TITLE  I.  RATE  MODERNIZATION 
Sec.  101.  Declaration  of  Policy. 
Sec.  102.  Expeditious  Divisions  of  Rates. 
Sec.  103.  Fair,    Equitable    and    Competitive 

Rates. 
Sec.  104.  Adequate  Revenue  Levels. 
Sec.  106.  Rate  Bureaus. 

TTTLE  II— ICC  IMPROVEMENTS 


,  Accountability  to  Congress. 
Structure  and  Responsibility. 
Public  Representation  and  Partlcl* 

patlon. 
Law  Revision. 
National  Transportation  Regulatory 

Policy. 
Prohibiting      Discriminatory      Tax 

Treatment      of      Transportation 

Property. 
Financial  Records. 


Sec.  201 
Sec.  202. 
Sec.  203. 

Sec.  204. 
Sec.  206. 

Sec.  206. 

Sec.  207. 

TITLE  m— PROGRAMS  AND  STUDIES 
Sec.  301.  National  Transportation  Program. 
Sec.  302.  National  Transportation  Studies. 
Sec.  303.  Study   of   Federal   Aid   to  Surface 
Transportation. 

TITLE  IV— RAIL  SERVICE  COORDINATION 

S«c.  401.  Piupoees. 

Sec.  402.  Restructuring  Programs. 

Sec.  403.  Regrulatlons. 

Sec.  404.  Alternative  Programs. 

Sec.  406.  Program  Approval. 

Sec.  406.  Acqiilsltion. 

Sec.  407.  Relationship  to  Other  Laws. 

TITLE  V— REHABmrAnON  FUNDING 

Sec.  501.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Assocla< 
tlon. 

Sec.  602.  RaUroad  Rehabilitation  Trust  Fund. 

Sec.  503.  Classification  and  Designation  of 
RaU  Lines. 

Sec.  604.  Carrier  Fixed  Plant  Rehabllltatloin 
Financing. 

Sec.  606.  Redeemable  Preference  8hai«s. 

Sec.  606.  Trust  Fund  Bonds. 

Sec.  607.  Appropriations. 

Sec.  608.  Audit. 

Sec.  609.  Annual  Report. 

Sec.  610.  Amendments  to  the  Int«mal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

Sec.  611.  Separability  of  Provlsionfl. 

Sec.  612.  Effective  Date. 

CENKRAL   DEnNTTIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "Association"  means  the  United  States 
Railway  Association; 

(2)  "Conunlsslon"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Coiomlsslon; 

(3)  "Includes"  and  variants  thereof  should 
be  read  as  if  the  phrase  "but  Is  not  limited 
to"  were  also  set  forth; 

(4)  "railroad"  means  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad  or  express,  as  defined  in  section 
1(3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
UB.C.  1(3) ).  For  purpoees  of  title  rv  of  this 
Act,  the  term  Includes  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation. 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 
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TITLE  I— RATE  MODERNIZATION 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

Sec  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress 
in  this  title  to  foster  competition  among  all 
carriers  and  modes  of  transportation  to  pro- 
mote more  adequate  and  efiBcient  transpor- 
tation services  and  to  Increase  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  investing  in  railroads  and  raU- 
servlce-related  enterprises.  Railroads  shall 
be  permitted  greater  freedom  to  price  their 
services  in  competitive  markets.  Rate  struc- 
tures which  are  more  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  level  of  seasonal,  regional,  and  shipper 
demand  and  which  will  Increase  sales  of  rail 
services  are  to  be  developed;  separate  pricing 
of  distinct  rail  and  rail-related  services  is  to 
be  provided;  the  Commission  Is  to  formulate 
standards  and  guidelines  for  determining 
adequate  revenue  levels,  but  the  rates  of 
carriers  are  not  to  be  held  up  to  a  particular 
level  by  the  Commission  to  protect  the  traffic 
of  any  other  carrier  or  mode;  rate  bureaus 
are  to  be  modernized  and  their  functions 
clarified;  and  discriminatory  tax  treatment 
of  transportation  property  is  to  be  pro- 
hibited. 

EXPEDmOUS   DIVISIONS   OF   RATES 

Sec.  102.  Section  15(6)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  15(6))  is  amended 
by  (1)  inserting  after  "(6)"  and  before  the 
first  sentence  thereof  "(A)";  and  (2)  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  make  the  ef- 
fective date  of  its  final  determination.  In 
any  proceeding  for  the  adjustment  of  divi- 
sions of  Joint  rates  or  fares  (whether  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  or  otherwise  es- 
tablished), retroactive  to  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  such  proceeding.  If  the  appli- 
cation therefor  were  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subparagraph.  A  Judg- 
ment which  Is  part  of  such  a  final  deter- 
mination and  which  Is  entered  after  such 
date  of  enactment  shall  bear  Interest  at  an 
annual  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of 
interest  then  being  paid  on  short-term  mar- 
ketable securities  of  the  United  States,  sis 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  obligation  to  pay  Interest  on  such  a 
Judgment  shall  accrue  from  the  effective  date 
of  such  final  determination.". 

FAIE,    EQUITABLE   AND  COMPETITIVE   RATES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  1(5)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  UB.C.  1(5))  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(5)  (A)  The  rate  that  may  be  charged 
for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered 
In  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  prop- 
erty by  a  carrter  shall  be  Just  and  reason- 
able. A  rate  that  Is  unjust  or  unreasonable 
to  prohibited  and  unlawful.  No  rate  that 
equals  or  exceeds  the  Incremental  costs  of 
providing  the  service  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered  of  the  carrier  charging  or  propos- 
ing the  rate  shall  be  found  to  be  unjust  or 
unreasonable  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  too 
low;  and  no  rate  shall  be  required  by  the 
Commission  to  be  below  the  incremental 
costs  of  providing  the  service  rendered  or 
to  be  rendered  by  the  carrier  charging  or 
proposing  the  rate,  except  with  respect  to 
a  rate  over  which  a  carrier  has  market  domi- 
nance, no  rate  shall  be  found  to  be  unjust 
or  unreasonable  on  the  ground  that  It  Is 
too  high,  foUowing  the  promulgation  and  re- 
view of  standards  under  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  As  vised  in  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  'Incremental  cost'  means  the  addi- 
tion to  the  total  expenses  of  a  carrier 
charging  or  proposing  a  rate  attributable 
to  the  provisions  of  the  transportation 
services  for  which  such  rate  Is  charged  or 
proposed; 

"(11)  'market  dominance'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  carrier  subject  to  this  Act,  the 
ability  to  charge,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  effective  competition  from  other 
carriers  or  from  other  modes  of  transpor- 


tation, a  rate  that  unreasonably  exceeds  the 
cost  of  providing  the  service  Involved;   and 
"(lU)    'rate'    means    any    charge    for    the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property. 

"(C)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Com- 
mission shall  establish  detailed  standards 
and  procedures  for  determining  in  accord- 
ance with  section  15(8)  of  this  Act  whether 
and  when  a  carrier  possesses  market  domi- 
nance over  a  particular  rate  or  rates.  The 
Commission  shall  solicit  and  consider  the 
recommendations  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommiBsion  in  the 
course  of  establishing  such  standards.". 

(b)  Section  15  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  15)  Is  amended  by  re- 
numbering paragraphs  (8)  through  (14) 
thereof  as  paragraphs  (9)  through  (16) 
thereof  and  by  inserting  therein  a  new  para- 
graph  (8)    as  foUows: 

"(8)  Whenever  a  rate  is  challenged  as  be- 
ing unreasonably  high,  the  Commission  shall 
determine  whether  the  carrier  filing  the  rate 
has  market  dominance  over  such  rate.  In 
determining  whether  a  carrier  has  such  mar- 
ket dominance,  the  Commission  may  con- 
sider such  factors  as  it  finds  relevant  to  such 
determination  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  silze  and  aesete  of  such  carrier,  the 
transportation  characteristics  of  the  com- 
modity or  commoditlee  involved,  the  degree 
of  participation  of  regiUated  and  unregu- 
lated carriers  of  the  same  and  different 
modes  of  transportation  In  the  servlcee  In- 
volved, the  ease  of  entry  ai  potential  com- 
petitoro,  and  the  level  of  profit  obtained  in 
providing  the  particular  transportation 
service  Involved.  Whenever  the  Commission 
finds  that  a  carrier  does  not  have  market 
dominance  over  a  rate,  this  finding  shaU  be 
determinative  In  all  further  or  other  pro- 
ceedings concerning  such  rate,  or  the  serv- 
ices for  which  such  rate  is  charged,  iinlees 
such  finding  Is  subsequently  suspended, 
modified,  or  set  aside  by  the  Commission,  or 
unless  It  Is  suspended  or  set  aside  by  a  covirt 
of  competent  Jurisdiction.  Compilalnts'  filed 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  appdy  to  the 
rates  of  carriers  subject  to  this  Part  or  to  the 
rates  of  carriers  otherwise  exempted  from 
regulation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Parts  n.  III.  or  IV,  and  if  the  Commission 
determines  that  an  otherwise  exempt  car- 
rier has  market  dominance  over  the  rate 
challanged,  which  market  dominance  results 
from  the  discontinuance  of  service  by  a  car- 
rier subject  to  this  part,  the  Commission 
may  take  the  same  actions  with  respect  to 
such  rate  as  it  is  empowered  by  this  Part 
to  take  with  respect  to  a  similar  rate  of  a 
carrier  subject  to  this  Part." 

(c)  Section  15a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Act  (49  U.8.C.  16a)  Is  amended  by 
amending  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Rates  of  a  car- 
rier shall  not  be  held  up  to  a  particular  level 
to  protect  the  traffic  of  any  other  carrier  <x 
mode  of  transportation.". 

(d)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Cammlssion  shall,  by 
rule  In  cuxxH-dance  with  section  663  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  establish,  and  may 
frc»n  time  to  time  revise,  standards  and  ex- 
peditious procedures  for  the  establishment 
of  railroad  rates  In  response  to  changes  In 
the  level  of  seasonal,  regional,  and  shipper 
demand  for  rail  services.  Such  procedures 
shall  be  designed  to  establish  a  rate  struc- 
ture that  will  (1)  provide  sufficient  Incen- 
tive to  ahlppera  to  reduce  peak-ijeriod  ship- 
ments through  rescheduling  and  advance 
planning:  (2)  generate  the  capital  needed 
for  expansion  of  the  supply  of  freight  cars 
and  other  rolling  Eftodc;  and  (3)  Improve 
the  utilization  of  the  national  supply  of 
rolling  stock,  the  movement  of  goods  by  rail, 
levels  of  employment  by  railroads,  and  the 
financial  stability  of  markets  served  by  rail- 
roads. Following  the  establishment  of  such 
procedures,   the   Oommlsslon   shall   prepare 


and  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  rates.  Including  recom- 
mendations, with  respect  to  the  need,  tf 
any,  for  additional  legislation  to  facUltate 
the  establishment  of  a  demand  sensitive  rate 
structure. 

(e)  In  order  to  encourage  competition,  to 
promote  increased  .'^investment  by  the  sup- 
pliers of  raU  services  in  the  production  there- 
of, and  to  facilitate  increased  nonrallroad 
Investment  in  the  production  of  such  serv- 
ices, within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  by 
rule  In  accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  establish,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  revise,  procedures  for  establish- 
ing separate  rates  for  distinct  rail  services  In 
a  manner  that  will  ( 1 )  encourage  such  serv- 
ices to  be  priced  In  accordance  with  the  cost 
of  providing  them  and  with  the  demand 
therefor  and  (2)  enable  shippers  of  goods  and 
products  to  evaluate  all  transportation  and 
transportation-related  costs  and  alternatives. 
Such  distinct  services  shall  Include  the  fur- 
nishing of  rolling  stock;  the  operation  of 
originating  and  destination  terminals;  the 
conveyance  of  cars  and  containers;  Insurance: 
switching;  and  Inventory  control. 

ADEQUATE    REVENUE    LEVELS 

Sec.  104.  Section  15a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  15a) .  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  (5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  Within  24  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  by  rule  In  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  establish, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  revise,  standards 
and  procedures  for  determining,  with  respect 
to  carriers  subject  to  this  Act.  revenue  levels 
that  are  adequate  (assuming  honest,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  management)  to  cover 
total  operating  expenses  (Including  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolescence)  and  to  provide  a  fair, 
reasonable,  and  economic  profit  or  return  to 
such  carriers  on  total  capital  prudently  em- 
ployed. The  Commission  shall  periodically.  In 
the  exercise  of  Its  duties  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  section  and  under  sections  216(1). 
307(f),  and  40e(d)  of  this  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
15a(2),  316(1).  907(f),  and  1006(d)),  deter- 
mine such  revenue  levels  for  such  carriers. 
Revenue  levels  that  are  so  determined  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  operating  expenses,  cost 
of  debt,  cost  of  equity  capital,  effects  of  infla- 
tion or  deflation  (including  the  effects  of 
Inflation  or  deflation  on  the  costs  of  eqvilp- 
ment  and  facilities),  and  the  retention  and 
attraction  of  capital  In  amounts  adequate  to 
provide  a  sound  and  efficient  transportation 
system  in  the  United  States.  In  formxilating 
such  standards  and  procedures,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider,  inter  alia,  productivity 
factors  and  flnanclally  sound  debt  and  equity 
ratios.  The  Transportation  Services  Planning 
Office  of  the  Commission,  shall  assist  in  the 
development  and  formulation  of  such  stand- 
ards and  procedures.  Including  soliciting, 
studying,  and  evaluating,  the  views  of  all 
Interested  persons  thereon  and  presenting 
such  views  to  the  Commission  in  public  hear- 
ing. Such  Office  shall  assist  in  making  deter- 
minations, on  the  basis  of  such  standards  and 
procedures,  as  to  adequate  levels  of  revenues 
for  any  carrier  or  type  of  carrier.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  Issue  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  authorization  of  interim  rate 
level  adjustments  pending  any  new  deter- 
minations of  adequacy  of  revenue  levels.  Such 
an  Interim  adjustment  may  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  at  any  time.  If  and  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  Justified  by  reason  of  ex- 
perienced, or  demonstrably  certain.  Increases 
or  decreases  In  costs.". 

BATE   BURXAU8 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  6a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  VS.O.  6b)  Is  amended 
as  foUows: 

(1)  Amend  paragraph  (1)  thereof  to  read 
as  foUows: 
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"(1)    As  used  In  this  section, 

"(A)  'affiliate'  means  any 
or  indirectly  controlling,  contn^lled 
under  common  control   or 
any  other  person.  Aa  used  In 
graph,  the  term  (1)   'control 
meaning  as  In  section  1(3)  (b) 
and    (11)    'ownership'  refers  to 
Ings  of  one  percent  or  more  In 
entity; 

"(B)    'antitrust  laws'   means 
July  2,  1890  (16  UB.C.  1  et  seq  ) 
October  15.   1914   (15  U.S.C.  12 
Federal   Trade   Commission   Act 
41  et  seq),  sections  73  and  74 
of    August    27.    1894    (16    UJS.C 
chapter  592  of  the  Act  of  June 
use.    13.    13a,    13b,   21a),    and 
ments  to  the  foregoing;  and 

"(C)    'carrier'  means  any 
subject  to  part  I,  II.  or  HI  of 
any  freight  forwarder  subject  to 
this  Act."; 

(2)  Amend  paragraph  (2)  therAjf 

(A)  deleting    the    word    "maj' 
place  where  It  appears  and  Inseri  Ing 
thereof  "shall";  and 

(B)  Inserting  at  the  end  of 
tence  thereof  the  following  nevi 
"No  such  approval  shall  be  grant<d 
talned  (A)   In  the  event  of  violation 
terms  and  conditions  thereon 
scribed  under  the  last  sentence  o: 
graph  or  (B)  unless  a  verified  written 
ment.  and  an  annual  supplemeni 
such  statement,  are  filed  with 
slon  setting  forth,  with  respect 
rier  party  to  such  agreement  (1) 
name.    (U)    the   mailing   address 
phone   number   of   its   headquar^r 
(111)  the  names  of  each  of  its 
the  names,  addresses,  and 
of  Its  officers  and  directors  and  oi 
son  who,   together  with  any  affiliate 
or    controls   any    debt,    equity. 
interest  in  It  having  a  vsUue  of 
more;  and  (v)  such  other 
Commission  .directs  to  be  Included 

(3)  Amend  paragraph  (3)  thereof 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the 
sentence :  "The  Commission  may 
vestlgations.   make  reports.   Issue 
conduct  hearings,  require  the 
relevant  "locumenta,  records,  anc 
copy  and  verify  the  correctness 
tion  subject  to  inspection,  and 
tions  to  determine  whether  any 
ence,  bureau,  committee,  or  othei 
tioD,  or  any  carrier  party  to  any 
ment,  has  acted  or  is  acting  in 
with  the  provisions  of  this  sectldn 
tions  issued  hereunder,  and  the  p\  ,blic 
est.  aud  to  determine  whether 
ganizutlon  or  carrier  is  preventing 
utilization  of  transiX)rtatlon 
established  practices  which  are 
with  efficient,  flexible,  and  econo^c 
tion  and  for  such  other  purposes 
appropriate."; 

(4)  Amend  paragraph  (4)  ther^f 

(A)  inserting  between  'such 
and  "of  the  character"  the  follo'v^ing: 
its  terms  and  In  practice  and 
plemented,";  and 

(B)  deleting   ';  and  for"  and 
lieu  thereof:  ".  For"; 

(6)  Amend  paragraph  (6)  thereof 
aa  follows: 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  nit  approve 
under  this  section  any  agreement  which  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  the  deterr  ilnatlon  of 
any  matter  through  Joint  consideration,  un- 
less It  finds  that  under  the  agreem(  int  there  is 
accorded  to  each  party  the  free  and  unre- 
strained right  to   take   independent   action 
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action,  at  any  time  before  or  after  any  de 
t«rmlnatlon  arrived  at  through  'such  pro- 
cedure. In  no  event  shall  any  conference, 
bureau,  committee,  or  other  organization  es- 
tablished or  continued  pursuant  to  any  agree- 


ment approved  by  the  Commission  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  (A)  permit  partici- 
pation In  agreements,  or  voting,  on  single- 
line  rates  or  movements  established  by  any 
carrier;  (B)  permit  any  carrier  to  participate 
in  agreements,  or  vote,  on  rates,  fares,  clas- 
sifications, divisions,  allowances,  or  charges 
relating  to  any  particular  interline  movement 
unless  such  carrier  is  participating  In  such 
movement;  or  (C)  permit,  provide  for,  or  es- 
tablish any  procedure  for  Joint  considera- 
tion of,  any  Joint  action  to  protest  or  other- 
wise seek  the  suspension  of  any  rate  or  clas- 
sification filed  by  a  carrier  of  the  same  mode 
pursuant  to  section  15(7),  216(g),  218(c), 
307(g).  307(1),  or  406(e)  of  this  Act  where 
such  rate,  or  classification  Is  established  by 
Independent  action,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
rate,  such  protest  or  request  for  suspension 
is  supported  by  evidence  showing  that  such 
rate  is  less  than  the  incremental  cost  of 
providing  the  specific  transportation  serv- 
ice by  the  carrier  to  which  It  applies."; 

(6)  Amend  paragraph  (7)  thereof  by — 

(A)  deleting  after  "paragraph  (2)"  the 
terms  ",  or  whether  any  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions are  not  necessary"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  folloMring:  "and  with  the 
public  Interest  and  whether  any  such  terms 
and  conditions  are  not  necessary  or  whether 
any  additional  or  modified  such  terms  and 
conditions  are  necessary";  and 

(B)  inserting,  before  the  first  sentence 
thereof.  "(A)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  periodically, 
but  not  less  than  once  every  3  years,  review 
each  agreement  which  the  Commission  has 
by  order  approved  under  this  section  to  de- 
termine whether  such  agreement,  or  any 
conference,  bureau,  committee,  or  other  or- 
ganization established  or  continued  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement.  Is  still  In  conform- 
ity with  the  standard  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  the  public  Interest  and  to  evaluate 
the  success  and  effect  upon  the  consuming 
public  of  such  agreement  and  organization. 
The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  such 
reviews,  as  part  of  its  annual  report.  If  the 
Commission  makes  a  determination  that  such 
an  agreement  or  organization  is  no  longer  in 
conformity  with  such  standard,  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  order  terminate  or  suspend 
Immediately  Its  approval  thereof."; 

(7)  Amend  paragraph  (9)  thereof  by  de- 
leting the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Attorney  General  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
Congress  whenever  probable  cause  exists  to 
believe  that  such  laws  have  been  violated  in 
circumstances  covered  by  this  exemption, 
including  any  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion."; and 

(8)  Amend  such  section  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  two  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(11)  In  exercising  its  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  consult  on  an 
ongoing  basis  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  with  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Such  Commission 
and  Division  shall  periodically  prepare  an 
assessment  of,  and  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mission on,  (A)  any  possible  anticompetitive 
features  and  effects  of  any  agreements  ap- 
proved or  submitted  for  approval  under  this 
section.  (B)  any  anticompetitive  aspects  of 
any  conferences,  bureaus,  committees,  or 
other  organizations  operating  under  such 
agreements,  and  (C)  possible  ways  to  elimi- 
nate or  alleviate  any  such  anticompetitive 
features,  effects,  or  aspects.  The  Commission 
shall  make  such  reports  available  to  the 
public. 

"(12)  Any  con^rence,  bureau,  committee, 
or  other  organization  established  or  con- 
tinued pursuant  to  any  agreement  approved 
by  the  Commission  under  this  section  shall 


make  a  final  disposition  with  respect  to  any 
rule,  rate,  or  charge  docketed  with  such  or- 
ganization within  120  days  after  such  pro- 
posal is  docketed.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  proposal  designed  to  establish 
or  amend  new  or  existing  classification  rat- 
ings.". 

(b)  Any  approval  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission, under  section  5a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  5b),  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  repealed,  terminated,  amended, 
withdrawn,  or  modified  by  the  Commission  or 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  approval  shall  be  valid  and 
effective  for  more  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  unless  a  new 
approval  therefor  is  granted  in  accordance 
with  such  section  5a,  as  amended. 

TITLE   II— INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

COMMISSION  IMPROVEMENTS 

ACcotTNTABn-rry  to  congress 

Sec.  201.  Section  19  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  19)  is  amended  (a)  by 
deleting  the  title  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "administkation  and  account- 
ABn,rrY  to  congress";  (b)  by  deleting  "That 
the"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1)  The";  and  (c)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  Not  less  than  10  months  prior  to  the 
start  of  a  new  fiscal  year,  the  Commission 
shall  prepare  and  submit  concurrently  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  budget  esti- 
mates to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  all  other  authority  of  the  Commission 
during  such  new  fiscal  year.  Whenever  the 
Commission  submits  or  transmits  any  budg- 
et requests,  supplemental  budget  requests 
or  estimates,  other  budget  information  In- 
clvidlng  manpower  needs,  legislative  recom- 
mendations, prepared  testimony  for  con- 
gressional hearings,  or  comments  on  legis- 
lation, to  any  official  or  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  shall  concurrently  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.". 

STRUCTURE  AND  RESPONSIBILITT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  11  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  11)  is  amended 
(1)  by  deleting  In  the  title  thereof  all  after 
the  word  "commission";  (2)  by  inserting 
before  the  sixth  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence^:  "In  selecting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  the  President  shall 
give  due  regard  to  fair  representation  for  the 
financial,  agricultural,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  consumer  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  to  the  geographical  regions  thereof;  and 
(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  a 
Commissioner,  or  an  individual  nominated 
to  be  a  Commissioner,  to  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  in  such  capacity 
throughout  his  term  as  Commissioner:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  President  may,  upon  a  find- 
ing In  writing  that  It  is  in  the  public  In- 
terest, to  nominate  a  new  Chairman,  to  re- 
place as  Chairman  the  Commissioner  then 
serving  la  such  capacity,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  205  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorgtuiization  Act  of  1973 
(45  U.S.C.  715(a) )  is  amended  (A)  by  delet- 
ing "Establishment. — ";  (B)  by  deleting  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  word  "Rail" 
and  substituting  the  word  "Transporta- 
tion"; by  deleting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  aU  after  "ptirsuant  to"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "this  paraigraph  and  other 
applicable  Federal  law.";  and  (C)  by  redesig- 
nating such  subsection  sls  amended  as  para- 
graph "(2)  (A)"  of  section  11  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
section. 

(2)  SutMectlon  (b)  of  such  section  205  (46 
UJS.C.  715(b) )  is  amended  (A)  by  deleting 
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"DiRECTOB. — ";  (B)  by  inserting  "for  a  term 
of  6  years"  after  "appointed"  and  before 
"by"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and  (C) 
by  redesignating  such  subsection  as  amended 
as  subparagraph  (B)  of  section  11(2)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
section. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  205 
(45  U.S.C.  715(c))  U  amended  (A)  by  de- 
leting "Powers. — ";  (B)  by  redesignating 
•■(1)"  and  "(2)"  thereof  as  "(A)"  and  "(B)" 
thereof;  and  (C)  by  redesignating  such  sub- 
gection  as  amended  as  subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  11(2)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended  by  this  section. 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  205 
(45  U.S.C.  715(d) )  is  amended  (A)  by  delet- 
ing "(d)  Duties. — "  and  the  comma  after 
"duties"  in  the  first  line  thereof;  and  (B) 
by  Inserting  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  use.  1  et  seq.)  and"  after  "imder"  and 
before  "other"  in  the  first  clause  thereof. 

(d)  Section  18(1)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  18(1))  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized Ln  any  civil  action  to  act  in  its  own 
name  and  through  its  own  attorneys,  and 
attorneys  for  the  Commission  shall  super- 
vise, and  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mission, conduct  litigation  in  any  civil  ac- 
tion to  which  the  Oommlssion  is  a  party; 
upon  request  by  the  Commission,  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  applicable  district  shall  assist  the 
Commission.". 

PUBLIC    REPRESENTATION    AND    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding, 
after  section  27  thereof,  a  new  section  28, 
as  follows : 

"OFFICE    or   PUBLIC   COUNSKL 

"Sec.  28.  (1)  There  shall  be  established, 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  a  new  independent  Office  affil- 
iated with  the  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Office  of  Public  Counsel.  The  Office  of  Public 
Counsel  shall  function  continuously  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  and  other  applicable  Fed- 
eral laws. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  Public  Counsel  shall  be 
administered  by  a  director.  The  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  6  years  and  may  not  be  reappointed.  He 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Counsel,  unless  removed  for  cause  by  the 
President.  He  shall  be  app>ointed  and  com- 
pensated, without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  classi- 
fication, and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  at 
a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  such  title. 

"(3)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
fix  the  compensation,  and  assign  the  duties 
of  employees  of  such  Office  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  to  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized under  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Each  bureau,  office,  or  other  en- 
tity of  the  Commission  and  each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and  each 
Independent  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  provide  the  Office  of 
Public  Counsel  with  such  Iruformatlon  and 
data  as  It  requests  in  writing.  The  Director  is 
authorized  to  enter  into,  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5),  such  contracts.  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his  functions 
and   duties.   The   Director   shall   submit    a 


monthly  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Counsel  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  in  its  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  shall  summar- 
ize, analyze,  evaluate,  and  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  such  Office  and  Ita  ac- 
tivities, accomplishments,  and  shortcomings. 
"(4)  In  addition  to  any  other  duties  and 
responsibilities  prescribed  by  law,  the  Office 
of  Public  Counsel  of  the  Commission — 

"  (A)  shall  have  standing  to  become  a  party 
to  any  proceeding,  formal  or  informal,  which 
iB  pending  or  initiated  before  the  Commis- 
sion; 

"(B)  is  authorized  to  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  the  initiation  of  proceedings  on 
any  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission; 

•'(C)  is  authorized  to  seek  Judicial  review 
of  any  Commission  action  to  the  extent  such 
review  is  authorized  by  law  for  any  person 
and  on  the  same  basis;  and 

"(D)  is  directed  to  evaluate  and  represent 
before  the  Commission  and  other  Federal 
agencies  whose  policies  and  activities  affect 
transportation  (and  on  review  before  the 
courts)  and  by  other  means  assist  the  con- 
structive representation  of  the  public  In- 
terest in  efficient,  reliable,  and  low-cost 
transportation  services  with  due  regard  to 
the  need  for  effective  competition,  environ- 
mental protection,  energy  conservation,  full 
employment,  and  rational  allocation  of 
transportation  resources  in  the  interest  of 
commerce,  national  defense,  and  the  travel- 
ing and  consuming  public. 

"(5)  The  budget  requests  and  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  Office  of  Public  Counsel  shall 
be  submitted  directly  to  the  Congress,  and 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  use  of  such 
office  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Office  of  Public  Counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tills 
section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
transition  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977." 

(b)  Section  13  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  13)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  (A)  Any  interested  person  including  a 
governmental  entity,  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission to  commence  a  proceeding  for  the 
issuance,  amendment,  or  revocation  of  an 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

"(B)  Such  a  petition  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  and  shall  set  forth  (1)  facts 
which  it  Is  claimed  establish  that  an  order, 
rule,  or  regulation  is  necessary,  and  (11)  a 
brief  description  of  the  suljstance  of  the 
order,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  amendment 
thereof,  which  it  is  claimed  should  be  Issued 
by  the  Commission. 

"(C)  The  Commission  may  hold  a  public 
hearing  or  may  conduct  such  investigation 
or  proceeding  as  it  deems  appropriate  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  a 
petition  should  be  granted. 

"(D)  Within  120  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  a  petition,  the  Commission  shall  either 
grant  or  deny  the  petition.  If  the  Commis- 
sion grants  such  petition,  it  shall  promptly 
commence  the  appropriate  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  subject  thereof.  If  the  Com- 
mission denies  such  petition,  it  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  its  reasons  for  such 
denial. 

"(E)  Denial  of  a  petition  made  under  this 
subsection  by  the  Commission  (or  failure  to 
grant  or  deny  such  a  petition  within  such 
120-day  period)  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute 
a  final  order  for  the  purposes  of  section  706 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(F)  The  remedies  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of, 
other  remedies  provided  by  law.". 


(c)  Section  17  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  17)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(13)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  any  person  may  commence  a  civil 
action  for  mandatory  or  prohibitive  Injunc- 
tive relief,  including  Interim  equitable  re- 
lief, whenever  such  action  constitutes  a  case 
or  controversy  against  any  person  who  is 
alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  a  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  of  an  order  or  regulation  issued 
under  this  Act.  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  ac- 
tions brought  under  this  section,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy  or  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties. 

"(B)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced 
(1)  prior  to  60  days  after  the  moving  party 
has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  to 
the  Commission  and  to  any  alleged  violator 
in  such  manner  a^  the  Commission  may  by 
regulation  require;  or  (11)  If  the  Commission, 
or  at  its  request  the  Attorney  General,  has 
commenced  and  is  pursuing  administrative 
or  Judicial  proceedings  with  respect  to  such 
alleged  violation. 

"(C)  (i)  In  any  action  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  or  the  Attorney  General  may 
Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

"(11)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  under  subparagraph 
(A) ,  may  award  costs  of  litigation  (including 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees) 
to  any  party,  whenever  the  court  determines 
that  such  an  award  is  appropriate. 

"(ill)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  re- 
strict any  right  which  any  person  (or  class 
of  persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
at  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
provision,  order,  or  regulation,  or  to  seek  any 
other  relief. 

"(iv)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  "person" 
includes  a  federal,  state  or  local  governmental 
entity.". 

LAW    REVISION 

Sec.  204.  The  Commission  shall  prepare,  or 
shall  cause  to  be  prepared  by  consultants,  a 
proposed  modernization  and  revision  of  the 
Act  of  February  4,  1887,  as  amended  (the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act)  and  a  proposed  codi- 
fication of  all  Federal  laws  relating  to  surface 
transportation  and  shall  submit  the  final 
draft  thereof  to  the  Congress  within  500  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
final  draft  shall  Include  comments  on  each 
proposed  provision,  alternative  provisions 
considered  but  not  recommended,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
Congress.  The  final  draft  shall  be  designed 
to  simplify  and  to  render  the  present  Act 
more  easily  understandable. 

NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION   REGULATORY   POLICY 

Sec.  205.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  September 
18,  1940,  (National  Transportation  Policy) 
(49  U.S.C.,  preceding  sections  1.  301,  901,  and 
1001),  Is  amended  by  amending  the  title 
thereof  to  read  "National  Transportation 
Regulatory  Policy";  (b)  by  designating  the 
first  paragraph  thereof  "a"  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(b)  All  of  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Coimnerce  Act  shall  be  administered  and 
applied  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Transportation  Regulatory  Policy  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Policy')  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  shall  Issue, 
with  each  order  or  decision  Issued  by  it,  a 
compliance  report  indicating  that  the  Policy 
is  met  by  such  order  or  decision. 

"(c)  All  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission, divisions.  Commissioners,  and  em- 
ployees thereof,  shall  contain  findings  and 
conclusions  in  accordance  with  the  Policy 
and,  wherever  possible,  performance  stand- 
ards, to  monitor  the  effect  of  the  action.  The 
Commission  shall  establish,  within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  standard, 
an  information  system  to  report  thereon. 

"(d)  Any  person  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
vlow  of  any  order,   action,  or  vote  of  the 
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Commission    on    the    grounds 
action,  or  vote  of  the  Commission 
compliance    with    the    Policy, 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
diction  and  shall  enjoin  any  sucl 
tlon.  or  vote  that  Is  not  In  comp:  1 
the  Standard. 

"(e)   The  Commission  shall  rep)ott 
to   the  Congress  on   Its  activities 
spect  to  enforcing  the  Policy, 
review  of  the  actions  taken  by 
to    monitor    the    results    thereof 
changes  In  the  Policy  It  may 
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Sec.  206.  Part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Act   (49  US.C.  1  et  seq.)   Is 
numbering  section  27  thereof  (49 
as  section  29  thereof  and  by 
a  new  section  27,  as  follows 

"Sec.  27.   (a)   Notwithstanding 
slons  of  section  202(b),  any  act 
In  this  subsection  Is  declared  to 
an  unreasonable  and  unjust 
against,  and  an  undue  burden  on 
commerce.  It  Is  unlawful  for  a 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a 
entity  or  person  acting  on  beha 
State  or  subdivision  to  commit 
following  prohibited   acts: 

"(1)    The    assessment    (but 
extent   of    any   portion    based   on 
values)     of    transportation 
value  which  bears  a  higher  ratio 
market  value  of  such  transportatioii 
than  the  ratio  which  the  assesses  I 
all  other  commercial  and  Industrii  1 
In  the  same  assessment  Jurlsdlctl^ 
the   true   market   value   of   all   s 
commercial  and  industrial 

"(2)  The  levy  or  collection  of 
an  assessment  which  Is  unlawful 
graph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)    The    levy    or   coUectlon 
valorem    prop>erty     tax     on 
property  at  a  tax  rat©  higher  tha|n 
rate  generally  applicable  to 
Ind'jstrlal  property  in  the  same 
Jurisdiction. 

"(b)     Notwithstanding    any 
section  1341  of  title  28,  United 
or  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
the  district  courts  of  the  United 
have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard 
In  controversy  or  citizenship  of 
to  grant  such  mandatory  or 
Junctlve  relief,  interim  equitable 
declaratory  Judgments  as  may  be 
to  prevent,  restrain,  or  terminate 
violation  of  subsection  (a)   of  th 
Provided,  That  (1)  such  Jvirisdictloii 
be  exclusive  of  the  Jurisdiction 
Federal    or    State    court    may 
absence  of  this  subsection;  (2)  the 
of  this  section   shall   not   becom« 
until  3  years  after  the  date  of 
this  section:    (3)   no  relief  may 
under    this    section     unless    the 
assessed   value   to  true  market 
respect   to   transportation   propertfc^ 
by  at  least  6  percent  such  ratio  ; 
to    all    other    commercial    and 
property  in  the  same  assessement 
tlon;  (4)  the  burden  of  proof  with 
the  determination  of  assessed  value 
market  value  shall  be  that  declared 
applicable  State  law;   and   (5)    if 
to  be  determmed  cannot  be 
aatlsfaction  of  a  court  by  other 
court   may   admit   and   rely   up>on 
based   upon   a  sales-assessment 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  random 
techniques    in    accordance    with 
accepted      and      applicable 
statistics. 
"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
"(1)     'assessment'    means 
purposes  of  a  property   tax  levle< 
taxing  district; 
"(2)  'assessment  Jurisdiction 
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graphical area,  such  as  a  State  or  a  county, 
city,  township,  or  special  purpose  district 
within  such  State  which  is  a  unit  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  assessed  value  of 
property  for  ad  valorem  taxation; 

"(3)  'commercial  and  industrial  property' 
or  'all  other  commercial  and  Industrial  prop- 
erty' means  all  property,  real  or  personal, 
other  than  transportation  property  and  land 
used  primarily  for  agricultural  purposes  or 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  growing  timber 
which  Is  devoted  to  a  commercial  or  indus- 
trial use  and  which  is  subject  to  a  property 
tax  levy;  and 

"(4)  'transportation  property'  means  trans- 
portation property  as  defined  In  regulations 
of  the  Commission,  which  is  owned  or  used 
by  a  common  or  contract  carrier  subject  to 
economic  regulation  under  part  I,  n  m 
or  IV  of  this  Act.". 

FUTANCIAL  RECORDS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  20(3)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  US.C.  20(3))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  four  new  sentences:  "The  Com- 
mission shall  solicit,  study,  and  evaluate  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
United  States  Railway  Association,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  Federal  officials  and  agencies;  car- 
riers; shippers;  employees  of  carriers;  in- 
vestors and  financial  institutions;  States  and 
political  subdivisions  served  by  carriers;  con- 
sumers of  goods  and  products  shipped  by 
carriers;  and  all  other  Interested  persons, 
with  respect  to  the  advisability  and  feasi- 
bility of  prescribing  such  a  uniform  account- 
ing system  and  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
time  during  which,  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which,  any  such  class  shall  main- 
tain such  system;  the  methodology  and 
rules  under  such  system  for  cost  accounting, 
revenue  accounting,  and  apportionment  of 
common,  joint,  fixed,  and  constant  costs  In- 
volving more  than  one  service  or  activity; 
and  any  provisions  thereof  as  to  which  a 
carrier  should  be  free  to  use  one  of  several 
approved  alternatives.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Commission  from  prescribing  uniform  ac- 
counting rules  with  respect  to  any  particular 
Issue  prior  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  modify  or  revise,  any  such  system  or 
rules  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
Pending  the  establishment  of  such  a  uniform 
system  or  rules,  the  Commission  shall  use 
such  Information  and  techniques  as  It  deems 
appropriate  and  accurate  for  making  the 
cost  and  revenue  determinations  required  by 
this  Act.". 

(b)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
ahaU.  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  establish  and  may  there- 
after revise,  by  regulation  In  accordance 
with  section  556  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  a  rate  at  which  and  a  period  within 
which  transportation  revenues  and  cash  ex- 
pense values  should  be  discounted  to  best 
refiect  the  opportunity  costs  of  the  capital 
resources  avaUable  for  transportation  needs. 

TITLE  m— PROGRAMS  AND  STUDIES 

NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION  PBOGRAM 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  study,  for- 
mulate, and  set  forth  In  writing,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
within  240  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  a  national  transportation 
program  and  the  criteria,  standards,  and  data 
upon  which  such  program  Is  formulated 
and  set  forth.  The  Secretary  shall  consider 
all  relevant  factors,  Including  the  need  for 
coordinated  development  and  improvement 
of  all  modes  of  transp)ortatlon  and  the 
priority  which  should  be  assigned  to  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  each  such 
mode.  The  national  transportation  program. 


as  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  Preal- 
dent,  shall  include  (1)  a  survey  of  the  re- 
sources of  existing  transportation  services 
and  an  analysis  of  their  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  immediate  and  long- 
term  transportation  needs;  (2)  a  plan  to 
meet  short-  and  long-term  transportation 
needs  In  each  geographic  area;  (3)  an  esti- 
mate of  cost  and  realistic  plans  for  financing 
on  a  continuing  basis.  Implementation,  op- 
eration, and  Improvement;  (4)  a  survey  of 
problems  that  are  anticipated  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  such  program;  and  (5)  a 
proposal  for  coordination  of  existing  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  transportation.  Copies 
of  such  program  and  materials  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  to  Interested  per- 
sons  upon  request. 

NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION    STUDIES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  204  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.8.C. 
714)  Is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  "report"  in 
the  title  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION";   RUd  (2) 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  National  Report. — Within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive report  containing  his  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  essen- 
tial rail  services  within  the  Nation  In  the 
area  outside  the  region  and  the  geographic 
zones  therein  at  and  between  which  rail 
service  should  be  provided,  together  with 
the  criteria,  standards,  and  data  upon  which 
such  conclusions  and  recommendations  are 
based.  In  Identifying  such  zones,  the  Sec- 
retary may  use  the  factors  listed  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Upon  completion, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  such  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  and  to  the 
other  governmental  entitles  and  persons 
listed  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
shall  cause  a  copy  to  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.". 

(b)  Section  205  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  (45  U.S.C.  715(d) )  Is  amended 
(1)  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  thereof;  (2)  by  deleting  "." 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  (3)  by 
addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  study,  hold  public  hearings  on,  and 
evtauate  the  report  prepared  and  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  204(c) 
of  this  title.  The  Office  shall  solicit,  study, 
and  evaluate  the  views  (A)  of  v^ltnesses  at 
such  hearings;  (B)  of  Governors,  mayors, 
other  responsible  government  officials,  ship- 
pers, manufacturers,  distributors,  retailers, 
and  consumers  within  the  Nation  In  the  area 
outside  the  region;  and  (C)  of  all  other  In- 
terested governmental  entitles  and  persons, 
with  respect  to  such  report  and  to  present 
and  future  rail  service  needs  of  the  Nation.". 

(c)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
712(b))  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  the  words  "In  the  region"  each 
place  they  appear  therein  the  words  ",  and 
within  the  Nation  In  the  area  outside  the 
region";  (2)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (2) 
thereof  after  "In  reorganization"  the  words 
"or  profitable  raUroads";  and  (3)  by  striking 
out,  in  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  "206(d)(1)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "205(d)  (1)  or 
206(d)(5)". 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
benefits  and  cost  of  Improving  the  Nation's 
rail  faculties  using  the  best  avaUable  tech- 
nology Including  the  electrification  of  raU 
lines,  the  use  of  concrete  roadbeds  and  ties, 
the  modernization  of  signal  systems,  line  re- 
location, tunneling,  highway  grade  crossing 
eUmlnatlon,  and  the  major  upgrading  of  raU 
lines  In  corridors  In  or  connecting  densely 
populated  areas  with  respect  to  which  Im- 
provements to  permit  high-speed  rail  service 
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would  return  substantial  public  benefits  in 
relation  to  the  cost  thereof.  Program  pre- 
pared In  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  of 
section  204  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorga- 
nization Act  (45  U.S.C.  714(c))  to  meet 
the  needs  stated  In  the  National  Transporta- 
tion and  shall  prepare  a  report  thereon,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  and  a  prac- 
ticable Implementation  plan  for  the  Instal- 
lation of  such  improvements  on  rail  lines 
selected  therefor.  The  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
within  360  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  evaluate  such  report,  rec- 
ommendations, plans,  and  selection  and  shall 
comment  thereon  In  writing  to  the  Congress 
Mid  the  President  within  60  days  after  such 
gubcommisslon.  The  study  shall  Include  a 
summary  and  analysis  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  such  Improvements  for  lines  carrying 
different  volumes  of  traffic  through  areas  of 
different  population  density  and  economic 
characteristics;  the  capital  costs  and  tech- 
nical specifications  for  such  Improvements; 
ways  of  financing  such  capital  costs;  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  operating  cost  and 
efficiency  of  various  available  technologies 
and  of  the  maintenance  cost,  safety,  and 
speed  of  rail  service  operations  resulting  from 
the  use  of  such  technologies;  the  Impact  on 
energy  conservation  and  on  the  environ- 
ment of  such  Improvements;  and  a  listing, 
in  order  of  descending  priority,  of  the  rail 
lines  as  to  which  the  advantages  of  such 
Improvements  are  the  greatest  In  terms  of 
such  cost-benefit  analysis  and  the  reasons 
for  each  such  selection.  Any  Improvement 
selected  and  identified  In  such  report  shall 
be  given  careful  consideration  under  title 
V  of  the  Rail  Services  Act  of  1975  vrith  re- 
spect to  any  application  which  may  be  made 
to  the  Association  for  a  commitment  to  pro- 
vide financing  for  such  Improvement.  _ 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  use  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  not  to  exceed  $5,000,- 
OOO  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  such 
sums  to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 
studt  op  federal  ato 

Sec  303.  (a)  Within  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  Initiate  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  analysis  of  past  and  present 
policy  and  methods  of  providing  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction,  improvement,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  transportation  faculties 
and  service  utilized  by  surface  transporta- 
tion modes  with  which  the  railroads  com- 
pete, including  carriers  by  highway  and  wa- 
terway, both  private  or  proprietary  and  for- 
hlre,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  rallroetds 
have  been  and  are  disadvantaged  by  reason 
of  those  poUcles. 

(b)  Incident  to  the  study  and  analysis 
called  for  In  petragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  examine  ways  and  means 
by  which  future  policy  respecting  Federal 
aid  to  surface  transportation  may  be  so 
determmed  and  developed  as  to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
open,  competitive  market  In  which  the  vari- 
ous surface  transportation  modes  compete  on 
equal  terms  and  in  which  their  market 
shares  are  governed  by  customer  preference 
based  upon  service  and  full  economic  costs. 

(c)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Sec- 
retary In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  also  to  subnUt  such  independent 
and  separate  reports,  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  they  may  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  p\irposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  require  all  sur- 
face transportation  carriers,  including  those 
<^ratlng  under  the  exemptions  of  sections 
203(b)  and  303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act   (49  VB.C.  803(b)    and  903(b)) 


and  also  Including  the  owners  and  operators 
of  private  or  proprietary  carriers,  to  file  such 
reports  containing  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary.  The  Secretary 
shaU  have  the  jxiwer  to  require  by  subpoena 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  tariffs, 
contracts,  agreements  or  other  documents 
or  data  related  to  the  study  and  analysis  as 
he  may  deem  relevant.  The  Secretary  may 
treat  as  confidential  and  prlvUeged  any  docu- 
ment, data,  or  information  received  for  such 
study  and  analysis,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  552). 

(e)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Title,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
plete the  study  and  analysis  herein  author- 
ized and  directed,  and  shall  transmit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  containing  his  findings 
and  conclusions  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  a  sound  and  rational  policy 
respecting  Federal  aid  to  surface  transporta- 
tion. 

ITTLE  IV— RAIL  SERVICE  COORDINAITON 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress 
in  this  title  to  provide  a  process  to  facUltate 
the  prompt  Implementation  of  proposals  to 
coordinate  raU  services  and  faculties  In  a 
manner  that  wUl  promote  the  establishment 
of  a  more  efficient  and  economically  viable 
passenger  and  freight  rail  system  In  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
provisions  to  Improve  the  economic  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system  whUe  {assuring  adequate  levels  of 
competition  between  the  various  carriers  and 
modes  of  transportation.  This  title  Is  Intend- 
ed to  protect  the  vltaUty  of  competition 
rather  than  an  Individual  competitor. 

RESTRUCTURING   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  FoUowlng  the  publication  of 
the  national  report  pursuant  to  section  204 
(c)  (4)  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  714  (c))  the  Association  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  develop  alternative  programs  for  the 
coordination  and  Improvement  of  raUroad 
services  and  facilities.  In  accordance  with 
coordination  proposals  submitted  to  It  by 
any  railroad  or  group  of  railroads.  Upon  ap- 
proval, the  Association  shall  assist  In  and 
oversee  the  Implementation  of  each  such 
program.  The  Association  shall  formulate 
each  such  program  and  such  programs  shall 
be  Implemented  by  the  affected  railroads  In 
a  manner  that  wiU  effectuate  the  following 
goals: 

(1)  the  continuation  of  essential  national, 
regional,  and  local  raU  services  that  are  re- 
quired by  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  or  that 
are  designated  as  essential  In  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  railroads,  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
701  et  seq.); 

(2)  the  Improvement  of  passenger  serv- 
ices and  the  establishment  of  high-speed 
corridor  rail  services.  In  densely  populated 
areas  In  which  the  upgrading  of  raU  lines 
for  high-speed  passenger  operation  woiUd 
return  substantial  pubUc  benefits; 

(3)  the  operation  of  more  efficient  raU 
services; 

(4)  the  estabUshment  and  maintenance  of 
rail  services  adequate  to  meet  the  rail  trans- 
portation needs  and  service  requirements  of 
the  region  affected  by  the  coordination  pro- 
posal; 

(5)  the  retention  and  promotion  where 
feasible  of  competition  in  the  provision  of 
transportation  services  In  the  region  affected 
by  the  coordination  prof>osal; 

(6)  the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  na- 
tional raU  service  system  weU  Integrated 
with  transportation  services  provided  by 
other  modes;  and 

(7)  the  facUltatlon  of  coordinated  trans- 
portation planning  and  development. 

(b)    The  proposed  restructuring  program 


shaU  include  a  detailed  Implementation  plan 
which  may  utilize  any  or  all  of  the  following 
procedures,  affecting  any  or  all  of  the  appli- 
cant railroads  or  railroad  faculties  or  equip- 
ment. 

(1)  negotiated  transfer  of  faculties  to  one 
or  more  railroads,  transportation  companies, 
or  government  entitles,  with  or  without  spe- 
cific conditions; 

(2)  Joint  usage  of  any  raUroad  roadbeds, 
facilities,  or  properties; 

(3)  discontinuance  of  service  on  dupUcate 
or  redundant  rights  of  way  and  liquidation 
of  coUateral   facilities  and  properties; 

(4)  the  merger  of  the  applicant  railroad 
with  another  railroad  or  transportation  com- 
pany, with  or  without  specific  conditions  or 
performance  criteria; 

(6)  the  temporary  or  permanent  acquisi- 
tion of  railroad  roadbeds,  faculties,  and 
properties  by  the  National  RaUroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  or  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  entity. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  403.  Within  90  days  following  the 
submission  of  the  Secretary's  report  pursu- 
ant to  section  204  of  the  Regional  RaU  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  714), 
the  Association  shall  publish  regulations  In 
accordance  with  section  653  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  prescribing  procedures  for  the 
submission,  approval,  and  Implementation  of 
raUroad  coordination  proposals. 

ALTERNATIVE   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Upon  submission  of  a  railroad 
coordination  proposal,  such  proposal  shaU 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register.  Within 
90  days  of  submission  of  a  railroad  coordi- 
nation proposal,  the  Association,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  develop  and  publish  a  preUminary  pro- 
gram or  alternative  programs  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  proposal. 

(b)  Upon  publication  of  such  programs, 
the  Association  shall  also  provide  written  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary,  the  Commission, 
and  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  each  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  which  woiUd  be  affected  by 
the  coordination  proposal.  The  Association 
ShaU  provide,  to  any  Interested  person,  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  written  comments  and 
may  conduct  an  Informal  oral  hearing  re- 
garding such  programs.  Within  15  days  after 
the  final  date  set  by  the  Association  for  the 
receipt  of  such  written  comments,  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
view the  proposal,  the  alternative  programs, 
and  the  comments  and  any  testimony  re- 
ceived, and  shaU  thereupon  advise  the  As- 
sociation in  writing  with  respect  thereto. 

(c)  The  Association  shall  review  all  such 
materials  and  give  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  any  changes  (in  the  proposal  or  pro- 
grams) which  the  Association  makes  upon 
the  basis  of  such  review.  The  Association  shaU 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  com- 
ment on  such  changes.  In  determining 
whether  a  rationalization  proposal  is  In  the 
public  Interest,  the  A.<>sociation  shall  con- 
sider. Inter  alia,  the  long-term  or  short- 
term  nature  of  any  adverse  effects  or  effi- 
ciency gains,  and  the  proper  weight  to  be 
given  to  each  such  effect  or  gain.  Whenever 
the  Association  approves  a  program  which 
would  elimmate  substantial  competition,  the 
Association  shall  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
minimize  the  consequences  of  such  loss  of 
competition  to  affected  shippers.  In  order  to 
minimize  such  consequences,  the  Association 
may  require,  inter  alia,  that  access  be  granted 
to  one  or  more  other  carriers,  on  reasonable 
terms,  over  the  tracks  and  terminals  subject 
to  the  program,  by  the  grant  of  trackage  and 
terminal  rights  and /or  by  the  establishment 
of  joint  rates  and  through  routes. 

PROGRAM   APPROVAL 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Association  may  disap- 
prove, modify,  or  approve  the  program  In- 
volved upon  a  finding  that  Its  Implementa- 
tion Is  In  accordance  with  the  public  Interest. 

(b)   No  program  shaU  be  approved  unless 
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It  provides  labor  protection  at  least  equal  to 
tne  protection  afforded  by  section  5(2Mf)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  VS.C.  6 
(2)(f)). 

(c)  Following  the  approval  Df  a  program 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Association  shall  publish  suet;  program  In 
the  Federal  Register.  Such  progi  am  shall  take 
effect  w'lthln  90  days  after  the  dat«  of  such 
publication.  Proposals  approved  under  this 
title  be  deemed  final  and  of  tlie  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  approved  puisuant  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  A  :lnal  decision 
of  the  Aseociation,  pursuant  to  this  title, 
shaU  be  subject  to  Judicial  reiilew  pursuant 
to  section  2321  of  title  28,  Unite  I  States  Code, 
except  that  a  petition  for  sucli  review  may 
only  be  filed  In  the  United  Stites  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co  umbla.  Such 
proceedings  shall  be  given  prior  ty  over  other 
pending  matters  in  such  court  and  shall  be 
expedited  to  the  maximum  extent. 
ACQUismoN 

Sec.  406.  (a)  In  order  to  facl  Itate  the  Im- 
plementation or  financing  of  ai  y  restructur- 
ing program  approved  under  tt  Is  Act  and  In 
order  to  aid  the  implementatio  a  of  the  final 
system  plan  developed  and  ap;  yroved  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Regional  Ral  1  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-236),  the 
Association  Is  authorized  to  ac<  ulre,  by  con- 
tract, agreement,  assignment,  gift,  foreclo- 
sure. Judicial  sale,  condemnat  on.  or  other 
lawful  means,  manage,  control,  and  dispose 
of  any  real  or  personal  prof  erty,  or  any 
interest  m  any  real  or  persoaal  property, 
owned,  leased,  or  otherwise  co  itroUed  by  a 
rallroiia  In  any  State:  Provid'.d,  That  the 
power  to  acquire  by  condemnat  ion  may  only 
oe  exercised  in  accordance  wl  ;h  paragraph 
(B)  of  this  subsection  and  only  if  the  As- 
sociation is  unable  to  make  sue  h  acquisition 
by  contract  or  Is  unable  to  rea  :h  agreement 
as  to  the  amount  of  conslderati  on  to  be  paid 
therefor. 

(b)  A  condemnation  proceedl  ig  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  malntalnei  I  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judi- 
cial district  In  which  such  prop<  irty  is  located 
In  wholA  or  In  part  or,  with  res]  >ect  to  Intan- 
gible property  or  a  security  int^irest  In  prop- 
erty. In  such  district  court  foi  any  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  owner  ttereof  resides. 
Is  found,  is  doing  business,  or  nnalntalns  an 
agent  for  the  receipt  of  servk  e  of  process. 
The  Association  shall  file  with  t  le  complaint, 
or  at  any  time  before  the  entry  of  Judgment 
by  such  court,  a  declaration  oi  taking  con- 
taining or  having  annexed  thereto  (A)  a 
statement  of  the  public  use  f  )r  which  the 
property  Is  taken;  (B)  a  description  of  the 
property  taken  sufficient  for  tlie  Identifica- 
tion thereof;  (C)  a  statement  ol  the  property 
Interest  or  estate  taken;  (D)  w  th  respect  to 
real  property,  a  plan  showing  the  property 
taken;  and  (E)  a  statement  of  ttie  considera- 
tion estimated  by  it  to  constiti  ite  Jxist  com- 
pensation for  the  property  taksn.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  declaration  and  tne  depositing 
in  such  court  of  the  conslderat  on  estimated 
therein  to  be  Just  compensatic  in,  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  deemed  to  be  condemned  and 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  Association.  Title  to 
such  property  or  Interest  in  property  shall 
Immediately  vest  In  the  Association  to  the 
extent  specified  In  such  declaration,  and  the 
right  to  the  consideration  deposited  shall 
Immediately  vest  in  the  per^ns  entitled 
thereto.  Such  court,  after  a  nearlng,  shall 
make  a  finding  as  to  whether  puch  consid- 
eration Is  fair  and  equitable  out  not  more 
than  Is  required  as  a  constitutional  mini- 
mum. If  such  consideration  Is  sot  sufficient, 
the  court  shall  enter  a  Judgment  against  the 
Association  for  the  deficiency  together  with 
interest  (from  the  date  of  taking  to  the  data 
of  payment)  at  the  rate  of  Int^reet  prevail- 
ing in  such  district  on  the  date  of  Judgment. 
If  the  court  finds  that  the  consideration  de- 
posited Is  fairer  and  more  equitable  than 
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is  required  as  a  constitutional  minimum,  it 
shall  order  the  return  of  any  excess  consid- 
eration so  as  not  to  exceed  the  constitutional 
minimum  standard  of  fairness  and  equity. 
Upon  making  such  findings,  the  court  shaJl 
order  distribution  of  the  consideration  de- 
posited with  It  to  the  persons  entitled  there- 
to. The  court  may  make  such  orders  as  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
time  within  which,  and  the  terms  upon 
which,  the  Association  shall  acquire  posses- 
sion of  such  property  and  respect  to  Just  and 
equitable  apportionment  of  any  applicable 
taxes,  assessments,  or  other  charges  against 
such  property  As  used  in  this  paragraph, 
consideratiOTineans  obligations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.". 

REI.ATIONSHn>   TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  407.  The  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  shall  not 
apply  to  activities  and  transactions  conducted 
in  accordance  with  this  title,  to  formulate 
or  Implement  a  rationalization  proposal, 
whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  a  provision 
of  such  Act  Is  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

TITLE   V— REHABILITATION    FUNDING 

POWERS    AND    DUTUeS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  501.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
use.  701  et  seq.,  87  Stat.  985) ,  the  Associa- 
tion is  authorized  to  ( 1 )  provide  fixed  plant 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  financing, 
in  the  manner  provided  In  this  title,  to  rail- 
roads; (2)  prescribe  and  impose  lees  and 
charges  to  the  extent  provided  in  this  title 
for  services  performed  by  the  Association; 
and  (3)  to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise, 
and,  with  or  without  consideration  or  benefit 
to  the  Association,  to  release  or  waive  in 
whole  or  in  part.  In  advance  or  otherwise, 
any  claim,  demand,  or  right  of,  by,  or  against 
the  Association. 

(b)  The  Association  Is  authorized  to  issue 
and  have  outstanding  common  stock,  par 
value  $100,000  per  share  In  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000.  Following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Title,  the  Association  is  authorized  to 
deliver,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  against  payment  therefor  at 
no  less  than  par  value  per  share,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  pay  for,  common  stock  of  the  Asso- 
ciation having  an  aggregate  par  value  not  In 
excess  of  $100,000,000  and  there  Is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
amounts  necessary  to  make  such  purchase  of 
such  conunon  shares. 

(c)  The  Association,  with  the  consent  of 
any  department,  establishment,  or  corporate 
or  other  instrumentality  of  the  government, 
may  utilize  and  act  through  any  such  de- 
partment, establishment,  or  instrumentality 
and  may  avail  itself  of  the  use  of  informa- 
tion, services,  facilities,  and  personnel  there- 
of, and  may  pay  compensation  therefor,  and 
all  of  the  foregoing  are  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  the  same  to  the  Association  as  it 
may  request. 

(d)  All  civil  actions  to  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  a  p>arty  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  \mder 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction  of  all  such  actions, 
without  regard  to  amount  or  value;  and  any 
civil  or  other  action,  case  or  controversy  In 
a  court  of  a  State,  or  in  any  court  other  than 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  the  Association  is  a  party  may  at  any 
time  before  the  trial  thereof  be  removed  by 
the  Association,  without  the  giving  of  any 
bond  or  security,  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  and  division 
embracing  the  place  where  the  same  is  pend- 
ing, or,  if  there  is  no  such  district  court,  to 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  the  prin<flpal  office  of 
the  Association  is  located,  by  following  any 


procedure  for  removal  of  causes  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  such  removal.  No  attachment  or 
execution  shall  be  Issued  against  the  Associ- 
ation or  any  of  Its  property  before  final  Judg. 
ment  In  any  State,  Federal,  or  other  court. 

RAn.ROA0    REHABILrrATION    TBtJST    FUND 

SEC.  502.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
Railroad  Rehabilitation  and  Improvement 
Trust,Fund  (the  "Rail  Trust  Fund"),  which 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Association  and 
enable  it,  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  (i) 
to  secure  by  a  first  pledge  of,  and  lien  on 
all  revenues  payable  to,  and  assets  held  in, 
the  Rail  Trust  Fund,  the  payment,  when 
due,  of  the  principal  of  redemption  premium, 
If  any,  and  Interest  on  all  Trust  Fund  Bonds, 
and  (11)  to  otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes, 
functions  and  powers  authorized  in  this  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Ban 
Trust  Fund,  subject  to  withdrawal  of  certain 
moneys  by  the  Association  as  contemplated 
by  paragraph  (e)  of  this  section  502: 

( 1 )  moneys  appropriated  to  the  Rail  Trust 
Fund  by  section  507(a)  hereof; 

(2)  moneys  received  by  the  Association  for 
deposit  In  the  Rail  Trust  Fund  representing 
the  proceeds  from  the  Issuance  and  sale  of 
Trust  Fund  Bonds,  as  provided  in  section 
506  hereof; 

(3)  moneys  received  by  the  Rail  Trust 
Fund  representing  dividends  and  redemption 
payments  on  carrier  Redeemable  Preference 
Shares  purchased  by  the  Association  and 
such  shares,  as  provided  in  sections  504(d) 
and  505(b)  hereof; 

(4)  Income  and  gains  realized  by  the  Rail 
Trust  Fund  from  any  Investment  of  excess 
moneys,  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section  502,  and  the  obligations  or  securities 
comprising  such  investments; 

(5)  any  other  receipts  of  the  Association. 

(c)  If  the  Association  determines  that  the 
moneys  in  the  Rail  Trust  Fund  are  in  ex- 
cess of  then  current  needs,  such  amounts 
as  it  deems  advisable  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  506  (g)  and  (h)  here- 
of, be  Invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  obligations  of.  or  obligations  guar- 
anteed by,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  In  such  other  Governmental  or 
agency  obligations  or  other  securities  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Association  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deem  appropriite. 

(d)  The  Association  may  deposit  moneys 
of  the  Rail  Trust  Fund  with  any  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  any  depositary  for  public 
funds,  or  in  such  other  places  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Association  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  mutually  agree. 

(e)  Moneys  in  the  Rail  Trust  Ftind  sb^ 
be  utilized  (1)  as  contemplated  by  clatw 
(1)  of  section  502(a)  hereof,  to  effect  the 
payment,  when  due,  of  the  principal  of,  re- 
demption premiums,  if  any,  and  Interest  on, 
Trust  Fund  Bonds  issued  by  the  Association 
pursuant  to  section  506  hereof,  (2)  to  fi- 
nance carrier  fixed  plant  rehabilitation  and 
improvement  pursuant  to  section  504  hereof, 
(3)  to  make  payment  of  all  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Association  in  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act,  and  (4)  •» 
contemplated  by  paragraph  (g)  of  section 
506  hereof  to  redeem  Trtist  Fund  Bonds  at 
make  transfers  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  make  further  ef- 
fective the  first  pledge  and  lien  on  moneys 
appropriated  to  the  Rail  Trust  Fund  by  sec- 
tion 607(a)  hereof,  the  Association  may  not 
utilize  for  the  pvirpoee  of  financing  fixed 
plant  rehabilitation  and  improvement  M 
contemplated  by  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  any  amount  in  excess  of  two-tblnlB 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  moneys  aj^ropriated 
to,  and  deposited  in,  the  Rail  Trust  Fund 
purstiant  to  section  507(a)  as  of  the  date  of 
said  proposed  financing. 

(f )  Neither  the  RaU  Trust  Fund  nor  any 
of  the  funds  credited  to  it  shall  be  subject  to 
apportionment  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 660  of  title  81. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  DESIGNATION  OF  RAIL  LINES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Within  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  each  railroad  shall  analyze 
its  rail  system  and  prepare  and  file  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  a  full  and 
complete  schedule  showing  the  traffic  density 
on  each  of  its  main  and  branch  rail  lines  for 
the  preceding  5  calendar  years:  Provided. 
however.  That  the  foregoing  requirement 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  (1)  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation,  established  under 
section  301  of  the  "Regional  RaU  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1973".  Public  Law  93-236;  or 
(11)  any  railroad  in  reorganization  in  the 
region  covered  by  said  Act  who  has  decided, 
as  provided  by  section  207(b)  of  said  Act,  to 
be  reorganized  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
thereof  (contemplating  transfer  of  rail  prop- 
erties of  such  railroad  to  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  or  to  another  railroad) . 

(b)  Within  180  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
publish  (1)  preliminary  standards  for  classi- 
fying both  main  and  branch  rail  lines,  in  at 
least  three  categories,  on  their  level  of  usage 
measured  in  gross  ton  miles  and  probable 
economic  viability;  and  (U)  a  preliminary 
designation  of  all  railroads  main  and  branch 
lines  according  to  these  classifications.  In 
determining  "level  of  usage"  and  "probable 
economic  viability"  for  purposes  of  such 
classification,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  such  operational,  service  and  other 
factors,  as  appropriate,  and  may  make  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  differences  in  operation 
among  individual  railroads  or  groups  of 
railroads. 

(c)  Commencing  30  days  after  the  publica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section  5,  the  Transportation  Services 
Planning  Office  (the  "Office")  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  hold  public  hearings  both  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  preliminary  standards 
for  classification  and  preliminary  designa- 
tions. Notices  of  the  dates,  time  and  places 
of  such  hearings  shall  be  in  a  manner  as  to 
assure  full  and  fair  opportunity  for  all  In- 
terested parties  to  be  heard. 

(d)  Within  120  days  after  the  publication 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section  5,  the  Office  shaU  release  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  such  preliminary  standards 
for  claEElflcatlon  and  prellmluary  designa- 
tions which  shall  be  based  on  the  record 
developed  during  such  hearings  as  supple- 
mented by  such  studies  as  may  be  tmder- 
taken  by  the  Office. 

(e)  Within  60  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  conclusions  aud  recommendations  of 
the  Office,  the  Secretary  shall  after  giving 
due  consideration  thereto,  and  with  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  Office,  pre- 
pare, and  publish  the  final  standards  for 
main  and  branch  rail  line  classification  and 
the  final  designation  of  all  railroad  main 
and  branch  lines  according  to  such  classl- 
flcatlons.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  shall 
include  findings  in  support  of  each  material 
change  in  the  preliminary  designations  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  503. 

CARRIER  FIXED  PLANT  REHABILITATION 
FINANCING 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Consolidated  Rail  Corpora- 
tion may,  and  any  railroad  proposing  to  ac- 
quire rail  lines  from  a  railroad  in  reorga- 
nization, as  contemplated  by  clause  (11)  of 
section  503(a)  may  apply  to  the  Association, 
and  following  the  date  of  publication  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  final  standards  for  rail  line 
classifications  and  the  final  designation  of 
rail  lines  according  to  such  classifications,  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (e)  of  section  503.  any 
other  railroad  may  apply  to  the  Association, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Association,  for  fixed  plant  rehabili- 


tation and  Improvement  financing  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  "fixed  plant"  shall 
mean  all: 

(I)  track,  roadbed  and  related  structures. 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  rail,  ties,  bal- 
last, other  track  materials,  grading,  tunnels, 
bridges,  trestles,  culverts,  elevated  struc- 
tures, stations  and  office  buildings  used  for 
operating  purposes  only,  repair  shops,  en- 
ginehouses,  and  construction  of  public  im- 
provement; and 

(II)  communication  and  power  transmis- 
sion systems.  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
electronic,  microwave,  wireless,  communica- 
tion and  automatic  data  processing  systems, 
powerplants,  power  transmission  systems, 
power  plant  machinery  and  equipment, 
structures  and  facilities  for  the  transmission 
of  electricity  for  use  by  railroads;  and 

(ill)  signals,  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
signals  and  interlockers;  and 

(iv)  terminal  facilities,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  traller-on-fiat-car  and  container- 
on-flat -car  terminals,  express  or  railroad 
terminal  and  switching  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  express  companies  and  railroads  and 
Ihelr  shippers,  including  ferried,  tugs,  car- 
floats,  and  related  shoreslde  facilities  de- 
signed for  the  transportation  of  rolling  stock 
by  water. 

(b)  Each  such  application  shall  set  forth 
(1)  a  description  of  such  railroad's  proposed 
fixed  plant  rehabilitation  and  improvement 
program  and  of  the  current  physical  condi- 
tion of  such  fixed  plant;  (2)  with  respect 
to  applications  filed  subsequent  to  publica- 
tion, pursuant  to  paragraph  (e)  of  section 
503  hereof,  of  the  final  standards  for  rail  line 
classifications  and  final  designation  of  rail 
lines,  the  essentiality  classification  of  each 
main  and  branch  rail  line  Included  in  such 
program;  (3)  the  track  standards  to  which 
each  such  line  is  then  being  operated  and 
the  reasons  therefor;  (4)  the  track  standards 
necessary,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  applicant 
railroad,  to  provide  reliable  and  competitive 
freight  service  over  such  line,  together  with 
such  railroad's  recommendation  as  to  the 
most  economical  method  of  improving  the 
physical  condition  of  such  line  to  meet  the 
desired  track  standard,  and  (5)  such  rail- 
road's estimated  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
and  completion  time  and  its  opinion  as  to 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  such  portions  of 
the  proposed  project  as  are  reasonably  divis- 
ible. The  Association  shall  act  upon  each 
application  within  6  months  of  the  submis- 
sion thereof,  and  may  approve  any  applica- 
tion if  the  Association  determines  that  the 
proposed  program  for  fixed  plant  rehabilita- 
tion and  Improvement  Is  technically  feasi- 
ble, and  will  return  public  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  the  public  costs  of  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  which  would  be  provided 
as  a  result  of  such  approval. 

(c)  The  Association  shall  promptly  after 
approval  of  an  application  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  applicant  railroad  to  provide 
fixed  plant  rehabilitation  and  Improvement 
flnancl-re  In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  is  sufficient  In  the  ludprment  of  the  As- 
sociation to  meet  the  total  reasonable  coot 
of  the  program  as  Is  aporoved  In  whole  or 
In  part.  The  Association  shall  Include  In  each 
contract,  terms  and  conditions  sufficient  In 
the  ludement  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
assure  that  the  fixed  plant  rehabilitation 
and  Improvement  financing  Is  used  bv  the 
railroad  excluslvelv  In  the  manner  and  for 
the  nurT>os<»«  aonrovert  bv  th»»  A<!<!oclntlnn. 

(d)  The  fixed  plant  rehabilitation  and  Im- 
provement financing  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
purchase  by  the  Association,  at  par,  of  Re- 
deemable Preference  Shares  of  stock  of  the 
railroad  specifically  Issued  for  that  purpoce 
and  having  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
forth  In  section  605  hereof. 

(e)  The  total  par  value  of  the  Redeemable 
Preference  Shares  which  the  Association  mav 
purchase  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 


$10,000,000,000;  Provided,  however,  That  the 
Investment  by  the  Association  in  Redeem- 
able Preference  Shares  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not,  when  coupled  with  its  prior  in- 
vestments In  such  shares,  exceed  200  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
Trust  Fund  Bonds  (i)  issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation prior  to  such  fiscal  year  and  (U) 
projected  to  be  Issued  by  the  Association 
through  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  neither  redemptions  of 
Trust  Fund  Bonds  nor  their  payment  at 
scheduled  maturity  shall  have  any  bearing 
on  the  aforesaid  limitation  on  the  authority 
of  the  Association  to  purchase  Redeemable 
Preference  Shares. 

REDEEMABU:  PRBTERENCE  SHARES 

Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Redeemable  Preference 
Shares  acquired  by  the  Association  pursuant 
to  section  504  hereof  (the  "Redeemable  Pref- 
erence Shares")  shall  be  securities  whose 
characteristics  include  the  following: 

(1)  Each  Redeemable  Preference  Share 
shall  be  nonvoting  and  have  a  par  value  of 
$10,000  per  share. 

(2)  Each  Redeemable  Preference  Share 
shall  be  senior  in  right  to  dividend  payments 
and  redemption  to  all  common  shares  of  the 
Issuing  railroad,  whenever  issued,  and  to  any 
preferred  shares  Issued  subsequent  to  it,  but 
shall  be  subordinate  with  respect  to  divi- 
dend payments  and  redemption  on  any  pre- 
viously Issued  and  outstanding  shares  of  such 
raUroad  ranking  prior  to  Its  common  stock. 

(3)  No  Redeemable  Preference  Share  shall 
accrue  dividends  thereon  for  the  first  10  years 
it  is  outstanding,  nor  shall  dividends  be  pay- 
able with  respect  to  such  share  untu  the 
eleventh  anniversary  of  the  date  of  original 
Issuance  of  such  share.  After  such  ID-year 
period  such  shares  shall  bear  dividends  at 
such  rate,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Association 
prior  to  the  Issuance  thereof,  which,  when 
coupled  with  the  mandatory  redemption  pay- 
ments referred  to  in  subparagraph  (4)  of  this 
paragraph  (a)  shall  return  to  the  RaU  Trust 
Fund  over  the  scheduled  30-year  life  of  the 
issue  in  annual  payments  as  nearly  equal  as 
practicable,  an  amount  not  less  than  150  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  par  value  thereof. 

(4)  Each  Redeemable  Preference  Share 
ShaU  be  subject  to  mandatory  redemption,  at 
par  commencing  on  the  eleventh  anniver- 
sary date  of  the  original  issuance  of  such 
share  in  annual  amounts  which  shall,  over 
the  20-year  period  ending  on  the  30th  anni- 
versary date  of  such  original  Issuance,  aggre- 
cate  the  total  par  value  of  such  share. 

°  (b)  All  Redeemable  Preference  Shares  ac- 
quired by  the  Association  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504  hereof,  shaU,  upon  such  acquisition, 
be  deposited  by  the  Association  in  the  Rail 
Trust  Fund. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  dividend  or  redemp- 
tion payments  on  Redeemable  Preference 
Shares  Issued  bv  any  raUroad  shall  be  In  ar- 
rears for  a  period  of  1  year,  the  Association 
shall  be  entitled  to  elect  two  members  to 
the  Board  of  DU-ectors  of  the  deUnquent  raU- 
road to  provide  the  Association  with  repre- 
sentation on  such  Board  of  Directors.  The 
term  of  such  directors  shall  exist  only  for 
the  period  that  such  dividend  or  redemption 
payments  are  In  arrears. 

TRUST  FUND  BONDS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Association  is  authort?ed 
to  issue  from  time  to  time  Trust  Fund  Bonds 
in  denominations  of  $100,000  or  any  integral 
multiple  thereof.  The  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  Trust  Fund  Bonds  issued  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000,000,000. 
No  Trust  Fund  Bonds — 

(1)  shall  be  Issued  which  mature  less  than 
8  years,  or  more  than  15  years,  from  the  date 
of  original  issuance  thereof; 

(2)  shall  be  issued  later  than  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  the  publication 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  final  standards  for 
classification  and  final  designation  of  raU- 
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road  lines  pursuant  to  peira^a)  h 
tlon  603  hereof; 

(3)   shall  be  subject  to  ... 
option  of  the  Association  at 
to  the  10th  anniversary  date  .. 
Issuance  thereof,  and  redemptls 
shall  be  as  contemplated  by 
and  subparagraph   (6)   of 
this  section  506. 

(b)  The  Association,  subjecl 
visions  of  section  502  of  this  i 
pose  a  first  pledge  of,  and  lien 
nues  payable  to,  and  assets  held 
Trust  Fund  and  may  further 
a  pledge  and  Hen  on  all  othei 
property  of   the   Association 
payment,  when  due,  of  the 
demptlon  premiums.  If  any, 
all  Trust  Fund  Bonds,  and  for 
Incidental  thereto.  Including 
serve  and  other  funds  which  ma  j 
pledged  and  used,  to  such  exten ; 
manner  as  it  deems  necessary 
Any   pledge   made   by   the   A 
be  valid  and  binding  from  the 
pledge    is   made.   The   revenuei 
held  In  the  Rail  Tnast  Fund  aL_ 
nues  or  property  of  the  Assoclatl  )n 
and   thereafter  received  by  th« 
shall  immediately  be  subject 
such  pledge   without  any 
thereof  or  fiirther  act,  and  the 
such  pledge  shall  be  vall4  and 
against  all  parties  having  clalmi 
In  tort,   contract  or  otherwise 
Association,    Irrespective    of 
parties    have    notice    thereof 
resolution    nor    any    other 
which  a  pledge  is  created  need 
or  filed   to  protect  such  pledge, 

(c)  The  Association  Is  autl 
Into  binding  covenants  with 
Trust  Fund  Bonds,  and  with  . 
any,   under  any  agreement  en 
connection   with   the   issuance 
respect  to  the  establishment  of 
other  funds,  stipulations  concer„. 
sequent   Issuance   of  obligation! 
other    matters    as    the 

necessary  or  desirable  to „ 

ketabllity   of    the   Trust   Fund 

(d)  Subject   to  the 
graph   (a)    of  this  section  506. 
Bonds  Issued  by  the  AssocUtlon 
section — 

(1)  shall  be  in  such  forms 
nations; 

(2)  shaU  be  sold  at  such  times 
amounts; 

(3)  shall  be  in  serial .. 

mature  at  such  time  or  times 

(4)  shall  be  sold  at  such  ^ 

(5)  shall  bear  such  rates  of  .. 

(6)  may  be  redeemable  before 
such  manner,  at  such  times 
redemption  premiums; 

(7)  be  negotiable  or  non- 
bearer  or  registered  In  Instruments 
fled  therein  and  In  any 
nant  relating  thereto; 

(8)  contain  a  recital  that 
\mder  this  section,  and  such 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  .„5,„ 
Issuance  and  sale  of  such  Tnist 
and  their  validity;  and 

(9)  shall  be  subject  to  such 
and  conditions,  as  the  Assoclatiof 
tlon  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
may  determine. 

(e)   Trust  Fund  Bonds  Issued 
soclatlon   under   this   section 

(1)    be  lawful   investments 

accepted  as  security  for  all „^, 

and  public  funds,  the  Investment 
of  which  shall   be  under  the 
control  of  any  officer  or  agency 
ernment  of  the  United  States, 
retary  of  the  Treasury  or  any  i 
agency  having  authority  over 
any  such  flduclary.  trust,  or 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of 
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of  the  Association  acquired  under  this  sec- 
tion 506; 

(2)  not  be  exempt  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxation; 

(3)  not  be  debts  or  enforceable  general 
obligations  of,  nor  shall  payment  of  the 
principal  thereof  or  Interest  thereon  be 
guaranteed  by,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  neither  the  faith  and  credit,  nor 
the  general  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
the  principal  of.  premium.  If  any,  or  in- 
terest  on,    such    Trust   Fund   Bonds. 

(f)  Neither  the  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion nor  any  other  person  executing  the 
Trust  Fund  Bonds  shall  be  subject  to  any 
personal  liability  or  accountability  by  reason 
of  the  Issuance  thereof. 

(g)  From  and  after  the  10th  anniversary 
date  of  the  original  Issuance  of  the  initial 
series  of  Trust  Fund  Bonds,  the  amount  In 
the  Rail  Trust  Fund,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  any  Redeemable  Preference  Shares  held 
by  the  Rail  Trust  Fund,  exceeds  250  percent 
of  the  amount  required  to  make  payments 
due  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  on  acco\mt 
of  the  Trust  Fund  Bonds,  the  Association  In 
its  discretion  may  use  such  excess  to  re- 
deem Trust  Fund  Bonds  in  accordance  with 
their  terms  or  may  withdraw  all  or  part  of 
such  excess  from  the  Rail  Trust  Fund  and 
transfer  it  to  the  general  funds  of  the  United 
States.  When  all  Trust  Fund  Bonds  have 
been  redeemed,  all  amounts  remaining  in  the 
RaU  Trust  Fund  or  thereafter  accruing  to  it 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  funds  of 
the  United  States,  except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  cover  such  expenses  of  the  Asso- 
elation  as  may  be  required  to  carry  on  and 
complete  the  Association's  remainine 
responsibilities. 

(h)  The  Association  subject  to  such  agree- 
ments with  holders  of  Trust  Fund  Bonds 
as  may  then  exist,  shall  have  power  out  of 
any  funds  available  therefor,  to  purchase 
Trust  Fund  Bonds  which  shall  thereupon 
be  canceled. 

APPROPRMTIONS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  Rail  Trust  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 502  hereof  the  revenues  received  in  the 
Treasury  after  December  31,  1975.  pursuant 
to  the  excise  tax  imposd  by  chapter  46  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  510(f)  hereof.  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  first  pledge  and  lien  pro- 
visions of  sections  502  and  506(b)  of  this 
Act  are  fully  effective,  while  any  Trust  Fund 
Bonds  are  outstanding  and  unpaid,  such  tax, 
at  the  rate  therein  provided,  shall  be  main- 
tained until  such  time  as  there  shall  be 
sufficient  funds  on  deposit  in.  and  (as  rea- 
sonably projected  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  502(b)  hereof)  available  to,  the  RaU 
Trust  Fund  to  pay  the  principal  of  aU  out- 
standing Trust  Fund  Bonds  and  either  (1) 
the  interest  on  all  such  bonds  to  their  sched- 
uled maturity  dates,  or  (11)  Interest  on.  and 
redemption  premium,  if  any,  on  all  such 
bonds  to  their  optional  redemption  dates. 

(b)  The  amounts  so  appropriated  shall 
be  transferred  at  least  quarterly  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  RaU 
Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section  9.  Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of.  or  less  than,  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Rail  Triist  Fund  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  required  to  per- 
mit the  Association  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions under  this  Act. 

Atmrr 
Sec.  508.  The  operations  of  the  Association, 
including    the   Rail    Tnist   Fund,    shall    be 
audited    by    the    Comptroller    General    and 


reports  thereon  made  to  the  Congress  to  the 
extent  and  at  such  times  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. 

AMKUAL  BKPORT 

Sec.  509.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Aasociatlon  shall  report  to  the  Congrees 
within  90  days  following  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  Association  on  the  financial 
condition  and  the  results  of  operations  ct 
the  Association  and  the  RaU  Trust  Fund 
during  such  fiscal  year,  and  on  the  antlcl- 
pated  condition  and  operation  of  the  Rau 
Trust  Fimd  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
docimaent  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  Is  made. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE   INTERNAL    REVENUI 
CODE 

Sec.  510.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  as  amended,  is  hereby  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  subsection  46(a)  (2)  (provld- 
ing  a  limitation  on  investment  tax  credit 
based  on  amount  of  tax)  by  striking  at  tlw 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  "."  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  and"  and  by  adding  im- 
mediately  following  subparagraph  (C),  u 
amended,  a  new  subparagraph  (D)  — 

"(D)  with  respect  to  the  qualified  Invest- 
ment attributable  to  Trust  Fund  Bondj 
Issued  by  the  RaUroad  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation.  25  percent  of  the  llabil- 
Ity  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
the  liability  for  tax  reduced  by  the  credit 
allowable  for  qualified  investment  which  is 
not  attributable  to  such   bonds.". 

(b)  Amend  subsection  46(b)(1)  (provid- 
ing for  carryback  and  carryover  of  unused 
credits)  by  striking  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  "."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence:  "and  that  such  excess  re- 
suiting  from  the  application  of  subsection 
(a)  (2)  (D)  may  be  a  carryback  only  to  t 
taxable  year  ending  after  December  31, 
1975.". 

(c)  Amend  section  46  (providing  for 
amount  of  credit)  by  adding  Immediately 
following  subsection  (f)  a  new  subsection 
(g): 

"(g)   LiMTTATiONS  With  RESPicr  to  R*n- 

ROADS. — 

"(1)  Reduction  in  qualified  invest- 
ment.— In  the  case  of  a  railroad  (including 
a  railroad  switching  or  terminal  company) 
which  receives  money  from  the  RaUroad 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  ex- 
change for  stock,  the  amount  of  qualified 
investment  for  the  taxable  year  determined 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shaU  be  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (2).  If  the 
amount  determined  under  paraeraoh  (2)  ex- 
ceeds the  qualified  investment  for  a  tax- 
able year,  the  excess  shall  be  carried  for- 
ward to  succeeding  taxable  vears  and  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  the  qualified  investment 
for  such   years. 

"(2)  Amottnt  op  reduction. — At  the  time 
that  stock  is  received  by  the  RaUroad  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  the  RaU- 
road Reconstruction  Finance  Comoratlon 
shall  certify  to  the  Issuing  railroad  the  per- 
centage of  the  money  exchanged  for  tne 
stock  which  renresents  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  Trust  Fund  Bonds  Issued  by  the 
Railroad  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(3)  Controlled  group. — For  punvises  of 
this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  controlled 
group  (a>!  defined  in  section  1563(a))  which 
Includes  two  or  more  railroads,  stock  Issued 
by  any  railroad  shall  be  considered  issued  by 
each  railroad  which  is  a  component  member 
of  such  group  and  the  reduction  in  qualUied 
investment  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  railroads  which 
are  component  members  of  such  group  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe.". 

(d)  Amend  subsection  48(a)  (defining 
"section   38    property")    by    adding    inune- 
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dlately  following  paragraph  (9)  a  new  para- 
graph   (10): 

"(10)  Railroad  beconstruction  finance 
corporation  trust  fund  bonds. — In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  the  term  'section  38  prop- 
erty' Includes  Trust  P^ind  Bonds  Issued  by 
the  Railroad  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. If 

"(A)  such  Bonds  are  held  for  investment, 
and 

"(B)  such  Bonds  are  acquired 

"(1)  in  the  Initial  offering  to  the  public 
(excluding  Investment  bankers  and  broker- 
dealers  acting  In  their  capacity  as  such) ,  or 

"(11)  in  a  private  placement  by  the  Rail- 
road Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  electing 
smaU  business  corporation  (as  defined  in 
section  1371)  shall  be  treated  as  a  person 
which  is  not  a  corporation.  In  applying  sec- 
tion 46(c)(1)  to  bonds  described  in  this 
paragraph,  basis  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amount  which  the  Railroad  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  certifies  as  the  net  pro- 
ceeds realized  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds. 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  such  bonds 
shall  be  considered  placed  In  service  when 
acquired.  In  applying  section  46(c)  (2)  to 
bonds  described  in  this  paragraph,  the  use- 
ful life  of  such  bonds  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  period  from  the  date  acquired  until 
the  stated  maturity  date.". 

(e)  Amend  subsection  48(b)  (defining 
"new  section  38  property")  by  striking  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  "or",  by  striking  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  "."  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  or"  and  by  adding  imme- 
diately following  paragraph  (2) .  as  amended, 
anew  paragraph  (3) : 

"(3)  acquired  after  December  31,  1975  in 
the  case  of  Trust  Fund  Bonds  Issued  by  the 
Railroad  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion." 

it)  Add  to  the  Code,  Immediately  follow- 
ing chapter  45 : 

"CHAPTER  46— TAX  ON  SURFACE  TRANS- 
PORT A'HON  USE  OF  DIS'niiLATE  FUEL 
OIL     AND     RESIDUAL    FUEL    OIL 
"Sec.  4993.  Imposition  of  Tax. 
"(a)  In  Generai,. — In  addition  to  any  tax 
ImpoFed  by  section  4041,  there  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  of  5  cents  a  gallon  upon  taxable 
use  of  distillate  fuel  oil  and  residual  fuel  oil. 
"(b)    Distillate   Fuel   Oil  and   Residual 
Fuel  On,  Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term  'distillate  fuel  oil'  means 
any  diesel  or  other  fuel  oil,  gas  oil.  topped 
crude  oil,  or  other  petroleum  oils  (except 
gasoline  or  kerosene)  derived  by  refining  or 
processing  crude  oil  or  unfinished  oils,  and 

"(2)  the  t«rm  'residual  fuel  oil'  means  a 
petroleum  oil,  which  is  (1)  any  topped  crude 
or  viscous  residuum  of  crude  or  of  unfinished 
oUs  or  of  gasoline  or  of  kerosene  or  of  dis- 
tlUate  fuel  oU,  to  be  used  as  fuel  without 
further  processing  other  than  by  mechanical 
blending  or  (11)  crude  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel 
without  further  processing  other  than  by 
blending  by  mechanical  means. 

"(c)  Taxable  Use. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  taxable  use  means  use  by  a  railroad, 
motor  carrier  or  water  carrier  in  carrying  out 
common,  contract  or  private  carrier  activities 
affecting  interstate  commerce  other  than  a 
use  described  in  subsection  (d) . 

"(d)  Certain  Uses  Excepted. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  taxable  use  does  not  include 
any  use — 

"(1)   by  a  vessel  engaged  In  foreign  com- 
merce. 
"(2)  in  transporting  passengers,  and 
"(3)  on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes  deter- 
mined in   accordance  with   paragraphs    (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  section  6420(c) . 

"(e)  Liability  for  Tax. — The  tax  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  user. 

"(f)  Years  After  2001. — The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  taxable  use 
after  December  31,  2001.". 


separabilitt  of  provisions 
Sec.  511.  If  any  part  of  this  section  is  held 
Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

effective   DATS 

Sec.  612.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment.  The  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  made 
by  section  510(f)  of  this  title  shall  apply  only 
to  distillate  fuel  oU  and  residual  fuel  oil  used 
after  December  31, 1975. 

A  Summary  of  the  Rail  Services  Act  of  1975 
Title  I — Rate  Modernization.  Tlie  purpose 
of  Title  I  of  the  bill  is  to  foster  competition 
among  raUroads  and  between  raUroads  and 
other  transportation  modes  and  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  investing  in  railroads 
and  rail  service  related  enterprises.  The  cum- 
bersome, slow  process  of  railroad  ratemaking. 
division  of  rates,  and  other  such  matters 
has  hampered  the  responsiveness  of  the  rail 
Industry,  In  some  instances  with  little  com- 
pensating advantage  to  shippers  and  con- 
sumers. Under  the  bill  raUroads  would  be  per- 
mitted greater  freedom  to  price  their  services 
in  competitive  markets.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Is  directed  to  develop 
standards  and  procedures  with  the  establish- 
ment of  rates  which  are  more  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  level  of  seeisonal,  regional  and 
shipper  demand  than  present  rates  and  to 
provide  for  the  separate  pricing  of  distinct 
rail  and  raU  related  services  to  encourage 
cost  beneficial  Investment  and  analysis.  The 
Commission  is  further  directed  to  prepare 
and  publish  standards  for  determining  what 
constitutes  adequate  railroad  revenue  levels 
in  order  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its  rate- 
making  activities  and  the  Congress  In  its 
evaluation  of  the  role  of  railroads  in  the 
national  transportation  system.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  expeditioxis  consideration  of 
divisions  of  revenues  between  railroads  to 
insure  that  its  carriers  are  promptly  and 
adequately  compensated  for  the  services  It 
provides  in  interline  movements.  The  rates 
for  railroads  are  not  to  be  artificially  in- 
fiated  to  protect  the  business  of  other  car- 
riers. Rate  regulation  Is  to  be  preserved  as  to 
any  railroad  that  has  market  dominance  over 
a  particular  movement  of  traffic.  Rate  Bu- 
reaus are  to  be  modernized  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and  minimize  the  exemptions 
from  the  anti-trust  laws.  Finally,  discrimina- 
tory tax  treatment  by  the  states  of  tran.spor- 
tation  property  wUl  be  prohibited. 

Title  II — To  Improve  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Oomml5slon's  procedures  for  the  regu- 
lation of  rallro.ad3.  The  agency,  established 
In  1887,  is  by  far  the  oldest  of  the  inde- 
pendent regvlatory  agencies.  By  improving 
some  structural  weaknesses  in  the  ICC,  the 
bUl  would  strengthen  its  capacity  to  relate 
creatively  and  lmagln.atlvely  to  the  public's 
need  for  adequate  and  efficient  rail  services. 
Mo.st  Important,  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  public,  the  working  paper  would  create 
within  the  Commission  an  Independent  au- 
thority to  become  a  party  before  any  pend- 
ing proceedings,  to  petition  the  Conunlsslon 
for  initiating  proceedings  within  Its  Jurls- 
dictio'i,  and  to  seek  Judicial  review  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  party.  Its  function 
would  be  to  evaluate  and  represent  "the 
public  Interest  in  efficient  reliable,  low  coet 
transportation  services  with  due  regard  to 
the  need  for  effective  competition,  environ- 
mental protection,  energy  conservation,  full 
employment,  rational  allocation  of  trans- 
portation sen'lces  In  the  Interest  of  com- 
merce, national  defense,  and  the  traveling 
and  consuming  public".  Additional  protec- 
tion of  the  public  Interest  is  provided  by 
authorization  of  citizens'  petitions  and  by 
authorization  of  citizens'  civil  actions  for 
equitable  relief.  To  Insure  the  uniformity 
of  the  Commission's  decisions.  Title  IT  also 
requires  adherence  to  the  National  Trans- 


portation Regulatory  Policy  and  Justification 
of  all  Conunlsslon  action  In  terms  of  that 
policy. 

Title  in — Programs  and  Studies.  Title 
Three  of  the  biU  addresses  broad  and  long 
range  needs  of  the  railroad  system.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Is  directed  to  for- 
mulate and  set  forth  in  writing  a  national 
transf>ortatlon  program,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive report  with  respect  to  essential  rail 
services  outside  the  19  state  region  covered 
by  the  1973  Regional  RaU  Reorganization 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  acting  together 
are  to  study  the  capital  requirements  in  the 
nation's  rail  system.  To  Increase  the  confi- 
dence in  the  investment  commxinity  In  rail- 
roads, the  bUl  would  require  the  establi'*- 
ment  of  a  new  accounting  and  financial  re- 
porting system  for  railroads'  carriers  that 
would  permit  accurate  assessments  of  the 
railroads'  finances. 

Title  IV — Expedited  Consolidation  of  RaU 
Services.  Title  IV  would  permit  the  United 
States  RaUway  Association  to  approve  rail- 
road proposals  for  coordination  of  rail  serv- 
ices and  facilities  through  the  use  of  ne- 
gotiated transfers  of  faculties.  Joint  usage 
of  faculties,  discontinuance  of  service  on 
duplicated  rights-of-way,  raUroad  mergers, 
and  temporary  or  permanent  acquisitions  of 
railroad  roadbed  facilities  and  properties  by 
Amtrak  or  any  federal  or  local  entity.  Such 
coordination  projects  would  be  approved 
only  in  the  context  of  the  national  raU  re- 
port developed  by  the  Secretary.  In  order  to 
facilitate  financing  of  such  coordination 
projects,  the  Association  would  be  permitted 
to  acquire  Interests  In  raUroad  property  In 
order  to  free  property  which  could  serve  as 
collateral  for  private  financing  from  after 
acquired  property  clauses  of  existing  mort- 
gages. 

Title  V — Railroad  RehabUitation  and  Im- 
provement. Title  V  would  authorize  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  to  serve 
as  a  federal  vehicle  to  render  a  new  and  spe- 
cial form  of  financial  assistance  to  rehabili- 
tate and  Improve  the  Nation's  rail  fixed 
plants.  Recipients  of  such  assistance,  to  be 
made  available  In  the  form  of  equity  capital, 
would  be  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
and  other  railroads,  where  the  rehabilitation 
of  their  fixed  plants  would,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Association,  materially  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  raU  system, 
through  efficiency  gains  in  transportation 
service,  strengthened  competition,  enhanced 
carrier  profitability  and  return  public  bene- 
fits in  excess  of  the  public  costs  of  financing 
this  rehabUitatlon.  The  bUl  would  establish 
a  financing  program  that  represents  a  long- 
term  and  broad -based  response  to  the  reeds 
of  the  rail  industry  In  larce.  on  a  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  basis.  'The  proposal  looks  to  the 
private  sector  for  50  percent  of  the  re- 
habilitation funding  and  to  the  rail  carrier 
beneficiaries  of  the  program  for  repayment 
of  not  less  than  150  percent  of  all  monies 
made  avaUable  to  them  for  such  purpose. 
Financing  of  rehabilitation  Improvement 
will  be  made  avaUable  to  railroads  on  an 
equity  basis  with  a  raU  trust  fund,  funded 
by  diesel  fuel  taxes  and  the  sale  of  railroad 
revenue  bonds  serving  as  the  specific  source 
of  funding.  WhUe  It  Is  not  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  funding,  or  the  duration 
of  the  time  period,  required  to  complete  a 
reasonable  program  for  rehabilitation  and 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  fixed  raUway 
plants  for  the  purposes  of  illustrating  this 
proposal,  the  bill  would  make  available  $10 
billion  for  railroad  rehabUitatlon. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  assistance  for  local 
rail  services  and  an  economic  analysis  of 
those  services  not  designated  to  be  con- 
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tinued  pursuant  to  the  final  sj  stem  plan. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  i  Commerce. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preside)  it.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  i  assist  those 
States  and  communities  thai  would  be 
severely  affected  by  the  final  i  eorganiza- 
tion  plan  for  the  Penn  Centra  and  other 
bankrupt  railroads  in  the  Noi  theast  and 
Midwest. 

Under  the  final  rail  plan  just  released 
by  the  U.S.  Railway  Association,  more 
than  5,700  miles  of  so-called  11 5ht  density 
lines  would  be  dropped  unless  the  States 
agree  to  help  subsidize  the  coi  ts  of  these 
lines.  Although  USRA  estimates  that 
these  lines  account  for  only  al  )out  2  per- 
cent of  the  volume  of  traflBc  se  Ted  by  the 
bankrupt  carriers,  the  cutofif  of  service 
in  many  areas  would  be  simpl; '  devastat- 
ing. 

For  example,  the  USRA  plan  calls  for 
the  abandonment  of  more  iian  1,100 
miles  of  branch  line  track  in  Michigan. 
The  effect  would  be  to  virtual  y  wipe  out 
rail  service  to  large  areas  of  the  State, 
especially  in  the  northern  Lo'  ver  Penin- 
sula. 

My  bill  would  soften  this  b  ow  by  ex- 
tending the  Federal  subsidy  program 
from  2  to  5  years  and  increasing  the 
Federal  share  to  100  percent  for  the 
first  2  years  following  thi;  effective 
date  of  the  final  system  plan. 

This  increased  assistance  w(  luld  assure 
that  States  can  continue  vita  rail  serv- 
ices until  a  better  analysis  cf  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  branch  1  nes  can  be 
completed.  Under  the  bill,  th  s  analysis 
would  be  conducted  by  the  [CC's  Rail 
Services  Planning  Office — RSF  O. 

Upon  completion  of  that  analysis,  those 
lines  which  the  RSPO  finds  are 
economically  viable  or  providB  essential 
services  would  be  transferre  i  into  the 
new  rail  system.  The  bill  re<  uires  that 
these  recommendations  be  consistent 
with  State  rail  plans  and  the  goals 
specified  in  section  206  ta)  (if  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  A:t  of  1973. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  would  modify  the  s  ibsidy  for- 
mula to  assure  that  every  Sate  in  the 
region  receives  assistance  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  rail  lines  exc  uded  from 
the  final  system  plan.  For  ex  imple,  im- 
der  the  current  formula,  Mich  igan  is  en- 
titled to  receive  10  percent  of  he  subsidy 
funds  because  it  has  approx  mately  10 
percent  of  the  total  rail  lines  in  the  17- 
State  region  afforded  by  the  leorganiza- 
tion  plan.  However,  under  the  USRA 
final  system  plan,  about  20  percent  of 
the  rail  lines  designated  for  abandon- 
ment would  be  concentrated  ir  Michigan. 

My  proposal  would  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  allocation  of  subsidy  funds 
without  reducing  the  funds  to  which  any 
State  is  entitled  to  under  ci  rrent  law. 
This  would  be  accomplished  ay  making 
assistance  available  from  the  iiscretlon- 
ary  fund  authorized  imder  section  402 
(b)  (2)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

The  bill  also  includes  several  other 
provisions  to  give  States  mor<  fiexibility 
by  permitting  the  use  of  subsidy  funds 
for  acquisition  and  rehabilita  ion  of  rail 
lines.  In  addition.  Federal  assistance 
could  be  used  for  providing  ajltematives 
to  the  continuation  of  rail  service  and  to 
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preserve  rail  properties  for  future  trans- 
portation use. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  the  entire 
reorganization  process,  USRA  has  failed 
to  address  the  branch  line  issue  in  a  re- 
alistic manner.  Serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  data  and  method- 
ology used  by  USRA  for  determining 
the  profitability  of  these  lines.  And  little 
concern  seems  to  have  been  evidenced  for 
the  economic  effects  of  wholesale  aban- 
donments on  communities  and  other  rail 
users  dependent  upon  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

There  is  broad  support  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  for  providing  additional 
time  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  this  problem. 
The  States'  representative  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  USRA,  former  Pennsyl- 
vania Gov.  William  Scranton,  suggested 
in  a  separate  statement  to  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  that — 

Congress  should  change  the  subsidy  provi- 
sion. Increasing  the  number  of  years  of  sub- 
sidy and  the  federal  government's  percent- 
age of  same.  Thus  the  states  would  have 
more  time  to  prepare  for  this  situation,  and 
actual  operations  of  light-density  lines  under 
FSP  conditions  would  be  experienced  before 
final  determinations  are  made. 

The  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  also 
supports  a  similar  approach  and  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  achieve 
such  a  purpose. 

While  I  believe  that  my  bill  provides 
the  best  assurance  that  rail  service  deci- 
sions reflect  local  needs,  it  Is  extremely 
Important  for  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
matter  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  has  recently 
held  hearings  on  the  branch  line  Issue 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  further  action 
will  be  forthcoming  when  Congress  re- 
convenes In  September. 

The  reorganization  process  is  moving 
ahead  rapidly  and  communities  and 
shippers  must  know  whit  to  expect.  Sav- 
ing the  main  lines  of  the  Penn  Central 
and  other  bankrupt  carriers  Is  essen- 
tial— but  so  is  the  preserve  tion  of  branch 
lines  that  are  economic  lifelines  for  hun- 
dreds of  communities.  I  urge  Congress  to 
act  promptly  on  this  legislation. 


BvMr.  STONF: 
S.  2267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
deferral  and  transfer  of  liability  for  the 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax  on  farms  the  fair  market  value  of 
which  exceeds  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty for  continued  use  as  farm  land.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RELIEF   FOR   FAMILY   FARMEB   FROIC  EXCESSIVE 
ESTATE  TAX 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  todav  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  would  defer 
and  transfer  the  liability  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax  on  family  farms.  This  bill  would  per- 
mit the  executor  of  an  estate  a  credit  In 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
tax  Imposed  upon  the  transfer  of  an 
estate  based  upon  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  and  the  tax  which  would 
have  been  Imposed  upon  the  estate  had 
the  property  been  valued  as  farm  prop- 
erty. 

This  bill  would  prevent  family  farms 


from  being  sold  in  order  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral estate  taxes  levied  on  the  property. 
Many  family  farms  are  located  in  areas 
where  the  construction  of  new  housing 
developments  has  increased  greatly  the 
land  values.  Under  existing  Federsd  law 
the  estate  tax  for  these  farms  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
rather  than  by  the  value  of  the  land  as 
farming  property.  It  is  clearly  not  in  our 
national  interest  to  facilitate  urban  ex- 
pansion at  the  expense  of  family  farms. 

This  bill  would  allow  family  farms  that 
have  been  substantially  devoted  to  farm- 
ing for  a  period  of  5  years  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  decedent  farmowner  to  qual- 
ify for  the  estate  tax  credit.  Upon  election 
of  the  credit,  a  Hen  equal  to  the  amount 
of  credit  would  be  imposed  upon  the  land 
and  would  accrue  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  per  year.  This  lien  would  re- 
main in  effect  as  long  as  the  property  Is 
used  for  family  farming.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  repayment 
of  the  lien  on  the  property  until  the  end 
of  the  year  In  which  the  property  is  sub- 
stantially converted  to  a  use  inconsistent 
with  farming.  The  accrued  Interest  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  owning  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  conversion.  This  bill, 
unlike  other  estate  tax  proposals,  by  al- 
lowing interest  to  accrue  indefinitely  at 
a  rate  of  4  percent,  balances  the  need 
to  preserve  the  land  as  farm  property 
with  the  governmental  interest  of  receiv- 
ing full  compensation  for  deferring  the 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  growing  concern 
with  respect  to  the  descent  of  family 
farms  Is  reflected  by  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  bills  that  have  been  in- 
troduced during  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  believe  that  the  expeditious  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  significantly  en- 
sure the  continued  existence  of  family 
farming. 


By  Mr.  METCALF  ffor  himself. 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  2268.  A  bill  to  revise  and  restate  cer- 
tain functions  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

GENERAL  ACCOtTNTING  OrFICE  ACT  OF  197J 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  21.  1973,  Chairman  Sam  Ervin  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
introduced,  on  behalf  of  himself,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut  (Senator 
RiBicoFF)  and  me.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  Act  of  1973,  S.  2049.  This  bill 
was  subsequently  divided  Into  two  sep- 
arate pieces  of  legislation,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Act  of  1974  (S.  3013) 
and  the  Auditing  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1974  (S.  3014).  During  the  93d  Congress 
the  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Man- 
agement and  Expenditures — now  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting 
and  Management — conducted  hearings 
on  S.  3013,  after  which  the  legislation 
was  modified  and  enacted  into  law — Pub- 
Uc  Law  93-604. 

The  Comptroller  General  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  president  of  the  Senate  a 
revised  version  of  S.  3014.  On  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  (Mr. 
RIBICOFF) ,  Mr.  Percy,  and  myself,  I  in- 
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troduce  the  bill  for  appropriate  refer- 


ence. 

The  hearings  on  S.  3013,  which  include 
some  comments  on  S.  2049  and  S.  3014  as 
well,  are  available  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reports,  Accounting  and  Manage- 
ment, 161  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  bill 
as  proposed  by  GAO,  the  Comptroller 
General's  transmittal  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  a  section  by  sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation 
prepared  by  the  GAO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8.  2268 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "General  Account- 
ing Office  Act  of  1975." 

TITLE  I— ENFORCEMENT  OF  DECISIONS 
AND  SETTLEMENTS 
Sec  101.  The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  42  et  seq.),  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  320(a)  The  authority  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  exercised  only  in  con- 
nection with  accounts  over  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  settlement  authority  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  74,  and  shaU  be  construed 
as  creating  a  procedural  remedy  in  aid  of 
such  authority,  and  not  an  enlargement  or 
limitation  of  such  authority. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (a),  whenever 
the  Comptroller  General,  in  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  authorized  by  law, 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  is 
about  to  expend,  obligate,  or  authorize  the 
expenditure  or  obligation  of  public  funds  in 
an  Illegal  manner,  he  may  institute  a  clvU 
action  m  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  declaratory 
relief.  If  the  Attorney  General  Is  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  Comptroller  General,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  represent  the  defendant  official 
m  such  action.  Other  parties,  including  the 
prospective  payee  or  obligee,  who  shall  be 
served  with  notice  or  process,  may  inter- 
vene or  be  impleaded  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  and  process  in  such  an  action  may 
be  served  by  certified  mall  beyond  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  In  the  event  the  institution  of  suit 
under  this  section  serves  to  delay  a  payment 
beyond  the  date  it  was  dvue  and  owing  in  pay- 
ment for  goods  or  services  actually  delivered 
to  and  accepted  by  the  United  States,  then 
such  payment  when  made  by  the  agency  in- 
volved shall  include  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  time  it 
has  been  withheld.  Otherwise,  no  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  award  damages  against 
the  United  States,  its  officers,  or  agents  as  a 
result  of  any  delay  occasioned  by  reason  of 
the  Institution  of  suit  under  this  section." 
TITLE  II— ENFORCEMENT  OP  ACCESS  TO 
RECORDS  OP  NON-FEDERAL  PERSONS 
AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec  201.  To  assist  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, the  Comptroller  General  may  sign  and 
Issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  production  of 
negotiated  contract  and  subcontract  rec- 
ords and  records  of  other  non-Federal  per- 
sons or  organizations  to  which  he  has  a  right 
of  access  by  law  or  agreement. 

Sec  202.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
poena issued  under  section  201,  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
quiring the  production  of  the  records  in- 
volved. Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  con- 


tractor, subcontractor,  or  other  non-Federal 
person  or  organization  is  found  or  resides 
or  in  which  the  contractor,  subcontractor, 
or  other  non-Federal  person  or  organization 
transacts  business  may,  in  case  of  contu- 
macy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  Issued 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  Issue  an  order 
requiring  the  contractor,  subcontractor,  or 
other  non-Federal  person  or  organization  to 
produce  the  records;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  shall  be  punished  by 
the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
TITLE  in— ENFORCEMENT  OF  ACCESS  TO 
RECORDS  OF  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 
Sec.  301.  Section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
54),  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsections: 

"(b)  If  any  Information,  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  requested  by  the 
Comptroller  General  from  any  department  or 
establishment  under  subsection  (a)  as 
amended,  or  any  other  authority,  have  not 
been  made  available  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  within  a  period  of  twenty  calendar 
days  after  the  request  has  been  delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
establishment  involved,  the  Comptroller 
General  Is  authorized  to  bring  an  action  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  against  the  head  of  the 
department  or  establishment  concerned  to 
compel  the  furnishing  of  such  material.  Ac- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  be  governed 
by  the  rules  of  civil  procedtire  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
represent  the  defendant  official  In  such 
actions." 

TITLE  IV— PROFITS  STUDY 
Sec.  401.  (a)  With  respect  to  contractors 
having  Government  contracts.  Including 
subcontracts,  aggregating  $1,000,000  or  more 
in  the  contractor's  most  recent  fiscal  year, 
the  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  studies  on  a  selective 
basis  of  all  profits  made  by  such  contractors 
on  Government  and  commercial  contracts. 
Such  studies  shall  be  made  from  time  to 
time  within  the  discretion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  but  not  less  frequently  than  one  la 
each  five-year  period  following  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  reports  on  the  results  of 
each  study  shall  be  submitted  promptly  to 
the  Congress. 

(b)  Any  contractor  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall,  upon  the 
reauest  of  the  Comptroller  General  or  hla 
authorized  representatives,  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  him  such  Information  maintained  In 
the  normal  course  of  business  by  such  con- 
tractors as  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines necessary  or  appropriate  in  conduct- 
ing any  study  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  the  profits  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
either  on  a  jjercentage  of  cost  basis,  percent- 
age of  sales  basis,  a  rettim  on  private  capital 
employed  basi.s,  or  any  other  pertinent  basis, 
the  Comptroller  General  and  his  authorized 
representatives  are  authorized  to  audit  and 
inspect  and  to  make  copies  of  any  books,  ac- 
counts, or  other  records  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  are  necessary  to 
permit  calculations  of  the  profits  of  any  con- 
tractor. Provided,  hoxcever.  That  neither  the 
Comptroller  General  nor  any  of  his  employ- 
ees or  agents  shall  disclose  any  Information, 
obtained  solely  under  the  authority  of  this 
section,  on  any  Individual  commercial  con- 
tract, or  on  any  individual  Government  con- 
tract entered  Into  pursuant  to  formally  ad- 
vertised competitive  bidding.  If  that  infor- 
mation may  reveal  a  contractor's  profits,  or 
is  certified  in  wrltlftg  by  the  contractor  to 
be  of  a  proprietary  nature. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section: 


1.  The  term  "contractor"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, firm,  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation or  other  legal  entity  which  provides 
services  and  materials  under  direct  contracts 
or  under  subcontracts  with  a  prime  con- 
tractor. 

2.  The  term  "services  and  materials"  means 
either  services  or  materials  or  services  and 
materials  Includes  construction. 

3.  The  term  "Government  contracts"  means 
contracts  and  other  transactions  between  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  any  contractor. 

4.  The  term  "commercial  contracts"  means 
all  contracts  and  commercial  transactions 
other  than  Government  contracts. 

GENERAL    PROVISION 

In  actions  brought  under  this  Act  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  be  represented  by 
attorneys  employed  In  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  or  by  counsel  whom  he  may  employ 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapters  in  and 
VI  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 
Any  action  brought  under  this  Act  shall  be 
expedited  in  every  way. 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  20, 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  your  ap- 
propriate referral  is  a  bill  which  we  are  pro- 
posing to  revise  and  restate  certain  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

title  I — enforcement  of  decisions  ANb 

settlements 

Section  101  adds  new  sections  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as 
amended,  that  provide  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral procedural  remedies  through  court  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  an  Illegal  manner. 

The  new  section  320  provides  for  declara- 
tory relief  when  the  Comptroller  General  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  official 
of  the  executive  branch  is  about  to  expend, 
obligate,  or  authorize  the  expenditure  or  ob- 
ligation of  public  funds  over  which  the 
ComptroUer  General  has  settlement  author- 
ity pursuant  to  31  VS.C.  J  74,  In  an  lUegal 
manner. 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  be  exercised 
only  In  connection  with  accounts  over  which 
the  Comptroller  General  has  settlement 
authority  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  S  74.  In  ad- 
dition, it  provides  that  this  section  shtUl  be 
construed  as  creating  a  procedural  remedy 
In  aid  of  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  is  not  intended  to 
otherwise  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  estab- 
Ushed  by  31  U.S.C.  9  74. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  institute  a  civil  action  for  such 
relief  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia:  it  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  represent  the  de- 
fendant official  in  such  action  If  he  disagrees 
with  the  Comptroller  General:  it  provides 
that  other  parties  may  Intervene  or  be  im- 
pleaded; and  It  provides  that  service  or 
process  may  be  made  by  certified  maU  be- 
yond the  territorial  limits  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  In  the  event 
a  suit  brought  under  this  section  delays  a 
payment  for  goods  or  services  beyond  its  due 
date,  the  said  payment  when  made  by  the 
agency  involved  shall  Include  interest  there- 
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TTTLK    n ENFORCEMENT    OF 

OF  NON-FEDERAL  PERSONS  AND 

Section    201    authorizes    the 
General  to  sign  and  issue  su 
ing   the   production  of   negotiated 
and  subcontract  records  and 
non -Federal    persons    or 
which  he  has  a  right  of 
agreement.  This  authority  IncluHes 
counts,  and  other  records  of 
subcontractors    having 
ment   contracts   and   of  varioui 
Federal    persons    or    organlzatl  )ns 
which  have  received  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

Section  202  provides  that  in 
dlence  to  a  subpoena,  the  appropriate 
court  may  Issue  an  order  requrlng 
ance  with  the  subpoena  and 
obey  such  order  shall  be  pun|shed 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof 

TTTLB  m — ENFORCEMENT  OF 
OF     FEDERAL     DEPARTMENTS 
MENTS 

TITLE  ni  amends  the  Budfefet  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  to  pcovlde  a  procedural 
remedy  to  enforce  already  existing  rights  of 
the  Comptroller  General  to  ac<ess  to  infor- 
mation, books,  documents,  pape  rs  or  records, 
in  Government  departments  ^r  establish- 
ments. 

This  Title  permits  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  institute  a  suit  in  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coluiibla  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  the  mate  lal.  In  addi' 
tlon,  it  authorizes  the  Attorner  General  to 
represent  the  defendant  official]  in  such  ac- 
tions. 
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tractor,  on  any  individual  commercial  con- 
tract or  on  any  individual  Government  con- 
tract entered  Into  pursuant  to  formally 
advertised  competitive  bidding. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  for  the  purpose  of 
section  401  the  terms  "contractor,"  "serv- 
ices and  materials,"  "Government  con- 
tracts," and  "commercial  contracts." 

The  general  provision  provides  that  In 
actions  brought  under  this  Act  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  be  represented  by  at- 
torneys of  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
by  additional  counsel  of  his  choosing  who 
may  be  employed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapters  HI  and  VI  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates.  In  addition,  this  pro- 
vision states  that  any  action  brought  under 
this  Act  shall  be  expedited  In  every  way. 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  Including  independent 
owner-operator  truckers  as  an  exempted 
class  under  section  203(b)  of  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
dependent owner-operator  truckers  com- 
prise a  group  of  individuals  who  own  and 
drive  their  own  rigs.  Their  number  is 
estimated  at  between  60,000  and  100,000. 
In  the  last  Congress,  during  our  Public 
Works  Committee  hearings  on  truck 
weights,  I  became  aware  of  some  of  the 
acute  problems  of  the  independent  own- 
ers-operator. 

At  the  present  time,  owner-operators 
must  carry  goods  which  are  exempted 
from  coverage  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act — primarily  agricultural  com- 
modities— or  hire  themselves  and  their 
rigs  out  to  large  regulated  carriers.  Ad- 
ditionally, independent  truckers  fre- 
quently must  make  empty  backhauls, 
that  is,  make  return  trips  without  a  load. 
In  view  of  our  present  energy  crisis  and 
crippling  inflation,  it  makes  excellent 
sense  to  exempt  the  independent  owner- 
operators  from  the  requirement  of  ob- 
taining ICC  operating  authority.  Fewer 
empty  truck  miles  would  be  driven  with 
an  attendant  savings  in  fuel  consump- 
tion. The  exemption  would  also  help 
lower  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  agricul- 
tural products  because  the  price  charged 
by  the  owner-operator  will  no  longer  need 
to  be  high  enough  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  empty  backhauls. 

My  proposed  exemption  from  ICC  au- 
thority is  not  complete  and  the  competi- 
tion which  will  ensue  will  be  healthy 
rather  than  destructive.  The  owner-op- 
erator could  not  undercut  the  rates  al- 
lowed for  "for  hire,^'  regulated  carriers. 
The  lowest  published  rate  or  schedule 
would  be  the  minimum  fee  below  which 
the  independent  could  not  charge. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  important 
issues  involved  in  the  broad  area  of  regu- 
lation of  surface  transportation  used  in 
interstate  commerce.  In  my  opinion,  we 
owe  it  to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
consider  very  thoroughly  and  very  care- 
fully, those  matters  for  resolution  as 
quickly  as  possible.  However,  due  to  the 
urgency  of  the  independent-operator 
situation,  I  feel  we  should  proceed  im- 
mediately to  consider  the  legislation  I 
offer  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  303  (b) )  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicoloQ 
and  the  following:  "or  (11)  motor  vehicles 
operated  by  an  owner  or  a  nonowner  accom- 
panied by  an  owner  except  as  provided  In 
section  218a  and  to  the  extent  determined 
necessary  by  the  Commission  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  such  section". 

Sec.  2.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Ii 
further  amended  by  adding  after  section  218 
(49  U.S.C.  318)  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"OWNER  operated  vehicles 

"Sec.  218a.  No  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle 
performing  transportation  exempt  under 
section  203(b)  (11)  shall  charge  or  demand 
or  collect  compensation  for  transportation 
or  for  any  service  In  connection  therewith  at 
a  rate,  fare,  or  charge  lower  than  the  lowest 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  specified  In  tariffs  or 
schedules  on  file  pursuant  to  this  part  and 
in  effect  at  the  time  for  the  same  commodi- 
ties between  identical  points  served.  If  there 
are  no  tariffs  or  schedules  on  file  and  in  ef- 
fect naming  rates,  fares,  or  charges  on  iba 
same  commodities  between  identical  pc^ti 
served,  the  lowest  rate,  fare,  or  charge  for 
like  commodities  between  Identical  or  sim- 
ilar points  will  determine  the  lowest  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  that  shall  be  demanded  or 
collected  as  compensation  for  the  transpor- 
tation performed." 
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By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2272.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Family 
Farm  Estate  Tax  Reform  Bill."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FAMILY    FARM    ESTATE    TAX    REFORM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  reform  the 
estate  tax  laws  because  of  my  great  con- 
cern for  the  tremendous  tax  burden  im- 
posed on  our  family  farms.  The  excessive 
estate  taxes  have  forced  many  wives  and 
young  farmers  to  sell  off  or  mortgage 
their  farms,  and  I  strongly  support  a 
reform  of  these  tax  laws. 

The  heavy  burden  placed  on  the  heirs 
of  a  family  farm  has  resulted  in  a  decline 
of  family  agriculture  in  our  country,  and 
we  must  take  corrective  action  to  save  the 
family  farm.  The  excessive  estate  taxes 
are  forcing  young  people  out  of  farming, 
and  forcing  farms  into  the  hands  of  cor- 
porate investors  and  realtors. 

Since  1959,  almost  100  million  acres  of 
farmland  have  been  lost  to  other  uses. 
This  means  that  fewer  farmers  are  feed- 
ing more  people  on  less  land.  While  in- 
dicative of  the  success  of  our  agricul- 
tural technology  and  the  hard-working 
farmer,  this  trend  cannot  be  expected 
to  continue  forever.  And  once  farmland 
Is  lost  to  development,  it  will  never  be 
recovered.  It  is  Imperative  then,  that 
steps  be  taken  to  insure  that  our  tax 
structure  encourages  the  retention  of 
land  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  high  estate 
taxes  have  made  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  family-run  farm  to  stay  in  exist- 
ence. The  rapid  urbanization  and  grow- 
ing suburbia  are  threatening  our  farms 
and   woodlands,   and   the  skyrocketing 


land  valuations  are  forcing  siu-viving 
spouses  and  their  children  to  sell  their 
farms  to  pay  the  taxes. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  must  take 
action  to  protect  the  family  farm,  and  I 
plan  to  work  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  tax  relief  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2272 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

(a)  Section  2052  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  estate  tax)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$60,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$200,000." 

(b)  Section  6018(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  estate  tax  returns)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "860,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Increase  in  Estate  Tax  Maritai.  De- 
dttction. 

(a)  Section  2056(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation  of 
aggregate  marital  deduction)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "shall  not  exceed"  in  para- 
graph (1)  "the  sum  of  $100,000,  plus". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  decedents 
dying  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Alternative  Valuation  op  Certain 
Real  Property. — 

(a)  Part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  11 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  credits  against  estate  tax)  is  amended 
by  addlag  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Ecction: 

"Stc.  2017.  Credit  for  Part  of  Value  of 
Certain  Real  Propertt. 

"(a)  In  general — If  the  executor  of  an  es- 
tate so  elects,  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
2001  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of 
the  excess,  If  any,  of  the  amount  of  tax  im- 
posed on  the  transfer  of  the  estate  under  this 
chapter  over  the  amount  of  the  tax  which 
would  have  been  imposed  on  the  transfer  of 
the  estate  under  this  chapter  if  the  value  of 
any  property  Included  in  the  gross  estate 
which  Is  qualified  real  property  had  been  de- 
termined, for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  by  Its 
value  as  qualified  real  property  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  property  for 
the  use  by  which  It  Is  determined  to  be  qual- 
ified real  property. 

"(b)  Definition  of  Qualifieo  Real  Prop- 
EBFT — For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  real  property'  means  real 
property  substantially  all  of  which  Is,  and, 
for  the  60  months  preceding  the  date  of 
death  of  the  decedent,  has  been,  devoted 
to— 

"(1)  farming  (Including  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  raising  of 
livestock) ; 

"(2)  woodland  (including  land  use  for  the 
commercial  production  of  trees  and  land 
used  for  scenic  and  recreational  purposes), 
or 

"(3)  scenic  open  space. 

"(c)  Election  Requirements — An  election 
under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  in 
some  form  and  manner  as  he  may  prescribe 
and  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  any  other 
matter,  the  name,  address,  and  taxpayer 
Identification  number  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  property  passes  under  the  terms  of  the 
decedent's  will  or  by  operation  of  law. 

"(d)  Cross  References — 


"For  lien  against  property  where  credit  Is 
taken,  see  section  6324(a)  (4) . 

"For  Interest  payable  on  amount  of  Hen, 
see  section  6601.". 

(b)  Section  6324 fa)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  liens  for  estate  tax)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(4)  Upon  Qualified  Real  Property — 
"(A)  Lien  imposed. — If  the  executor  of  an 
estate  elects  to  take  the  credit  against  the 
estate  tax  aUowed  by  section  2017,  the 
amount  of  that  credit  Is  a  lien  upon  the 
qualified  real  property  (as  defined  In  section 
2017(b) )  with  respect  to  which  the  credit 
was  claimed.  If  the  credit  relates  to  more 
than  one  piece  of  qualified  property,  a  lien 
Is  imposed  under  this  paragraph  on  each 
piece  of  such  property  In  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  under  section  2017  as  the 
value  of  that  piece  of  property  (for  purposes 
of  chapter  11)  bears  to  the  value  of  all  the 
property  to  which  the  credit  relates. 
"(B)  Release  of  Lien. — 
"(1)  In  general. — The  lien  Imposed  by 
subparagraoh  (A)  on  any  qualified  real  prop- 
erty may  be  released  by  the  payment  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  U'^legate  of  the  estate  tax 
reduction  amount  attributable  to  that 
property. 

"(11)  Termination  of  Lien. — The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  not  take  any  action  to 
obtain  payment  of  the  estate  tax  reduction 
attributable  to  any  qualified  real  property 
until  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  property  Is  substantially  converted  to  a 
use  Inconsistent  with  Its  use  as  qualified 
real  property.  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  take  any  action  necessary  to  obtain 
payment  of  such  amount  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  under  the  preceding  sentence.  If  the 
lien  Is  not  released  within  sixty  calendar 
months  after  the  month  In  which  it  is  im- 
posed on  any  qualified  real  property,  the  lien 
shall  abate,  and,  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
shall  be  considered  satisfied  and  released. 

"(C)  Definition  of  Estate  Tax  Reduction 
Amount. — For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term,  'estate  tax  reduction  amount" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  qualified  real 
property,  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed 
under  section  2017  for  that  property. 
"(D)  Cross  Reference. — 
"For  interest  payable  on  estate  tax  reduc- 
tion amount,  see  section  6601(b).". 

(c)  Section  6601  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Interest  on  underpayment,  nonpayment,  or 
extensions  of  time  for  payment,  of  tax)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (j)  as 
(k) ,  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the 
foUowlni?  new  subsection : 

"  ( J )  Estate  tax  reduction  amount. — If  the 
executor  of  an  estate  elects  to  have  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2017  (relating  to  credit 
for  part  of  value  of  qualified  real  property) 
apply.  Interest  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  on  the  amount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowed under  that  section.  The  interest  shall 
run  from  the  date  prescribed  by  section  6151 
(a)  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  11  on  the  transfer  of  the  estate, 
without  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
such  payment  under  section  6161(a)(2). 
6163.  or  6166.  The  Interest  shall  be  paid  by 
the  person  paying  the  estate  tax  reduction 
amount  under  section  6324(a)  (4)  at  the  time 
such  amount  Is  paid.  Upon  the  abatement 
of  the  lien  Imposed  on  any  qualified  real 
property  under  section  6324(a)(4)(A)  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  6324(a)  (4)  (B)  (11).  any  Interest 
which  would  have  been  payable  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  credit  attribu- 
table to  such  property  shall  be  waived.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  11  of 
subsection  A  of  chapter  11  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 

"Sec.  2017.  Credit  for  part  of  value  of  cer- 
tain real  property.". 


Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
4  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Biden)  : 
S.  2273.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum 
national  standards  for  disclosure  and 
consumer  protection  in  condominium 
sales  and  condominium  conversions,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

condominium    consumer    PROTBCnON 
ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  and  myself, 
I  am  introducing  today  the  Condomin- 
ium Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1975. 

Hearings  held  last  October  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  of  which  we  all  are 
members,  revealed  widespread  consumer 
problems  and  abuses  in  the  sale  and 
operation  of  condominium  housing.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today,  which  is 
an  extensively  revised  version  of  the 
bills  considered  by  the  committee  last 
year,  is  designed  to  give  the  maximum 
protection  to  the  condominium  buyer 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  expense 
and  redtape  for  the  developer. 

The  legislation  as  proposed  requires 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  HUD  to  establish  national 
standards  for  consumer  protection  and 
disclosure  of  information  in  condomin- 
ium sales  and  condominium  conversions. 
It  encourages  States  to  administer  con- 
dominium plans  which  are  consistent 
with  the  Federal  law,  and  also  gives 
condominium  buyers  the  right  to  sue  de- 
velopers for  failure  to  comply  with 
standards  established  under  the  law. 

CONDOMINIUM    BOOM — PAST    AND    POTENTIAL 

A  few  years  ago,  condominiimis  were 
virtually  unknown.  Now  they  are  sold  all 
over  the  country.  A  condominium  is  an 
individually  owned  unit  in  a  multiunit 
complex,  which  may  be  a  high-  or  low- 
rise  structure  or  a  collection  of  town- 
houses.  This  condominium  buyer  ac- 
quires full  title  to  his  unit  plus  an  im- 
dlvided  interest  in  common  areas  and 
facilities,  which  can  range  from  the 
lobby,  grounds  and  electrical  and  me- 
chanical systems  to  extensive  recrea- 
tional facilities  such  as  swimming  pools 
and  tennis  courts.  The  owners  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  commonly  held  areas 
and  facilities. 

Condominium  development  has  mush- 
roomed in  the  past  5  years.  According 
to  preliminarj'  estimates  in  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, there  were  1.25  million  con- 
dominium units  in  the  United  States  as 
of  April  1,  1975,  up  from  65,000  in  1970— 
an  astounding  2,000-percent  increase. 
Predictions  are  that  condominiums  will 
occupy  an  increasingly  large  proportion 
of  the  housing  market  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  coming  years. 

Economic  factors  are  the  main  motivat- 
ing force  behind  the  condominium  boom 
of  the   1970's.  Inflation  in  real  estate 
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prices  has  pushed  the  price  ol 
ard  single-family  house  beyor  d 
of  many  potential  home  buyqrs 
land  and  construction  costs, 
bined  with  sewer  moratorium^ 
anti-growth  policies,  have  pla(:ed 
pressures  on  the  supply 
housing,  leading  to  speculation 
single-family  detached  housfe 
come  obsolete. 

Another  side  of  the  plctiire 
rental  housing — the  traditional 
tive  to  the  single-family  hoire 
come  a  less  attractive  investijient 
of  maintenance  and  utilities 
rapidly,  as  have  real  estate 
position  of  rent  controls  In 
has  cut  into  landlords'  profit 
Thus,  the  incentive  Is  to  turn 
ing  over  to  a  developer,  who 
breaks,  does  some  renovation 
the  units  at  an  often  inflate< 
gets  his  money  out  fast  with  a 
profit.  As  for  building  new  rental 
ing,  costs  of  construction 
ed  rents  prohibitively  high, 
again,  the  advantage  to  the 
in  getting  his  money  out 
turning  responsibility  for 
building  over  to  the  resident 

Changes  In  the  makeup  of 
States  population  also  add 
dominium  trend.  Family  size 
and  the  number  of  one  and 
households  is  growing  rapidly 
tain  demographic 
the  elderly  population  and  in 
and  divorced  population.  Genqrally 
er    Income    levels    make 
ownership  a  viable  concept 
proportion  of  the  population 

For  the  buyer,  a  condominijum 
an  attractive  housing  choice, 
ums   are   usually   priced 
family  homes  In  the  same 
they  often  include  recreations  1 
er  facilities  beyond  the  reacji 
Individual    homeowners 
owners  are  free  of  many  of 
nance  chores  of  single-family 
ers,  while  they  share  the  sam^ 
advantages — tax  deductions 
portunlty  to  build  up  equity  Ir 
erty. 
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MOUNTINO    CONSTTMER    PROBLEMI I 
CONDOMINTUM    INDUSTR" 

As  condominium  sales  have 
so  have  reports  of  mlsrepreientatlons, 
self-dealing  contracts,  and  otfier 
by  condominium  developers 
problems  in  the  condomlnluri 
have  received  much  attention 
months. 

There  is  "low -balling"— „ 
of  understanding  the  monthly 
ium   fee    charged   for   maintenance 
common  areas  and  other  building 
penses,  so  that  the  owner 
doubles  or  triples  shortly 
the  unit. 

There  Is  the  "sweetheart" 
a  long-term  contract  entered 
management  company,  generally 
which   the  developer   has    a^ 
which  locks  the  owners  Into 
and   often   lower   quality 
services  than  they  could  get  If 
free  to  choose  their  own 
assures  the  developer  a  contini^ing 
clal  interest  In  the  property 
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control  is  turned  over  to  the  owners  as- 
sociation. 

There  Is  the  99-year  recreation  lease — 
in  which  the  owners  find  they  do  not 
own  the  swimming  pool  or  other  facilities 
but  in  fact  are  leasing  them  from  the  de- 
veloper at  a  steep  rental  fee.  In  many 
cases  there  is  a  built-in,  cost-of-living 
escalator,  which  will  give  the  developer 
over  time  a  profit  many  times  greater 
than  the  original  cost  of  the  facilities. 

There  are  other  aggravations — prom- 
ised facilities  which  are  never  built,  de- 
fects left  unrepaired,  developer's  refusal 
to  turn  control  over  to  the  owners  asso- 
ciation, continued  developer  control  of 
the  association  through  holding  of  un- 
sold units. 

Some  condominium  buyers  do  not  even 
get  to  become  owners;  because  the  de- 
veloper goes  broke  and  it  turns  out  that 
he  plowed  their  deposits  into  the  con- 
struction and  there  is  no  way  that  the 
prospective  owners  can  get  their  money 
back. 

In  buildings  converted  to  condomin- 
iums, still  more  problems  may  arise.  The 
owners  find,  after  they  take  control,  that 
they  are  saddled  with  expensive  repairs, 
as  long-neglected  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical systems  left  untouched  by  cos- 
metic renovation  fall  apart  and  have  to 
be  replaced. 

The  owner  may  find  himself  paying 
as  much  or  more  for  his  condominium 
as  for  a  comparable  house.  He  feels  he 
has  been  defrauded,  and  yet  finds  that 
he  has  no  grounds  on  which  to  sue  be- 
cause the  property  laws  in  his  State  do 
not  envision  such  subtleties  as  "low-ball- 
ing" and  "sweetheart"  contracts.  Willy- 
nilly  he  Is  the  owner  of  his  condominium 
castle,  and  the  law  holds  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  befalls  him  in  it. 
"Caveat  emptor"  is  the  only  applicable 
doctrine. 

Condominium  conversions  raise  the 
spectre  of  still  another  problem — the  dis- 
placement of  tenants  who  are  unable  to 
buy  their  imits  and  who  cannot  find 
suitable  alternative  housing  at  a  price 
they  can  afford.  Especially  hard  hit  are 
elderly  people  and  lower  income  families. 
Condominium  conversions  dry  up  the 
supply  of  rental  housing  and  drive 
up  rents,  further  aggravating  the  hous- 
ing problems  these  people  face.  This  Is 
the  most  intractable  of  all  the  problems 
spawned  by  the  condomlnlimi  boom. 

It  is  not  only  the  consumer  who  Is  suf- 
fering from  the  many  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  condominium  industry. 

Developers — the  majority  of  them 
honest  businessmen — are  feeling  the 
backlash  of  consumer  frustration.  Con- 
dominium sales  have  plummeted,  with 
the  combined  effects  of  the  recession, 
speculative  overbuilding,  and  the  exten- 
sive publicity  given  to  condominium 
abuses. 

As  developers  bear  the  burden  of  con- 
sumer complaints,  so  too  do  the  lenders 
who  have  committed  themselves  heavily 
to  financing  condominium  projects. 
When  the  developer  goes  broke  before  he 
completes  the  project,  or  when  he  can- 
not sell  the  units  he  has  built,  then  the 
lender  loses  money  too,  and  may  find 
himself  the  owner  of  property  with  little 
market  value. 


NEED   FOR   FEOBKAL    CONDOMINrUM    LEGISLATION 

We  believe  that  Federal  legislation  la 
essential  to  curb  the  abuses  that  have 
come  to  be  associated  with  condominiums 
and  to  restore  consimier  confidence  bi 
this  important  type  of  housing. 

Condominiums  are  now  a  national 
phenomenon,  and  there  Is  a  need  to  pro- 
vide uniform  protection  nationwide 
against  misrepresentations  and  abuses  in 
condominium  sales  and  condominium 
conversions.  While  some  States  have 
adopted  strong  consumer  protection 
laws,  other  States  have  nothing  but  a 
condominium  enabling  law.  This  creates 
a  basic  inequity,  because  the  result  is 
that  some  persons  obtain  the  right  to 
certain  protections  because  of  where  they 
live  or  where  they  buy  their  condomin- 
iums, while  other  persons  have  no  rights 
at  all.  Furthermore,  the  confusion  en- 
gendered by  widely  varying  State  laws 
works  a  hardship  on  developers  as  well. 

Condominiums  are  advertised  and  sold 
across  State  lines  and  through  the  mails. 
Indeed,  with  the  mobility  of  our  popula- 
tion, many  are  sold  across  the  country. 
Florida  condominiums  are  filled  with 
people  from  the  Northeast,  Midwest, 
and  far  West. 

There  Is  a  direct  Federal  Interest  in 
insuring  that  condominiums  are  good 
quality  housing.  While  relatively  few 
have  been  financed  under  the  FHA  sec- 
tion 234  Insured  condominium  loan  pro- 
gram, other  Federal  housing  programs 
have  recently  been  extended  to  cover 
condominiums.  Including  the  FNMA  and 
FHLMC  mortgage  purchase  programs 
and  the  Brooke-Cranston  program  ad- 
ministered by  GNMA.  In  addition,  the 
vast  majority  of  condominium  units  are 
financed  through  federally  related  mort- 
gage loans,  mainly  loans  made  by  lend- 
ing institutions  whose  deposits  are  fed- 
erally insured. 

STANDARDS  FOR  DISCLOSURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  has 
two  major  objectives:  first,  to  give  buy- 
ers the  information  they  need  in  choos- 
ing a  condominium  unit,  and  second,  to 
provide  minimum  consumer  protection 
standards  which  developers  of  condo- 
minium projects  must  meet. 

Information  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  proposed  legislation  includes 
a  description  of  the  types  of  condomin- 
ium units  and  their  prices;  a  2-year 
projection  of  the  budget  broken  down 
into  maintenance  costs,  utilities  costs, 
and  other  categories:  and  the  terms  of 
any  financing  offered  by  the  developer. 
To  insure  that  the  information  is  clear 
and  easily  understood,  HUD  will  develop 
brief  forms  for  each  developer  to  use  In 
making  the  required  disclosures. 

The  consumer  protection  standards 
contained  in  the  bill  Include  such  items 
as  the  right  to  have  deposits  held  in 
escrow,  the  right  to  a  2-year  warranty 
on  the  common  elements  of  the  project 
and  a  1-year  warranty  on  the  Individual 
units,  and  the  right  of  condominium 
owners  to  gain  control  of  the  project's 
management  after  80  percent  of  the  units 
are  sold  or  1  year  after  the  date  of  initial 
occupancy,  whichever  Is  sooner.  The  bill 
prohibits  recreation  leases  or  other  long- 
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term  leases  Involving  any  part  of  the 
condominium  project. 

In  the  proposed  legislation,  the  con- 
dominium buyer  is  given  a  cooling-ofif 
period  of  15  days  from  the  date  he  signed 
the  purchase  contract,  or  from  the  date 
he  received  the  disclosure  documents, 
whichever  is  later.  During  this  period, 
the  buyer  can  cancel  the  contract  and 
get  his  deposit  back.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  give  the  buyer  time  to 
study  the  documents  thoroughly  so  he 
can  determine  whether  he  is  going  to 
get  everything  he  was  promised  by  the 
developer  and  everything  he  is  entitled 
to  under  the  law. 

AUTHORITY    OP   STATES    TO    REGULATE 
CONDOMINrCTMS 

Unlike  legislation  previously  intro- 
duced, our  bill  does  not  require  condo- 
minium developers  to  register  their  proj- 
ects with  HUD.  We  see  no  point  in  creat- 
ing another  Federal  bureaucracy  with 
paperwork  stacked  to  the  ceiling.  The 
costs  of  direct  Federal  regulation  of  con- 
dominiums would  far  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits, in  our  opinion. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that 
States  do  have  interest  and  expertise  in 
real  estate  matters,  including  condomin- 
iums. Indeed,  a  few  States  have  led  the 
way  in  enacting  strict  condominiimi  con- 
sumer protection  laws  and  setting  up  of- 
fices to  administer  these  laws. 

We  have  no  desire  to  blunt  the  initia- 
tive States  have  taken  in  this  area. 
Rather  we  want  to  give  a  firm  Federal 
commitment  to  their  efforts  and  provide 
the  same  protections  to  consumers  in 
all  States. 

Thus  the  bill  authorizes  and  encour- 
ages States  to  take  charge  and  admin- 
ister their  own  condominium  plans. 
These  plans  must  Include  all  standards 
contained  in  the  Federal  law,  and  the 
States  may  put  in  additional  or  stronger 
requirements  as  needed  to  deal  with  local 
problems.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  au- 
thorized to  review  and  approve  State 
plans  and  to  give  grants  and  technical 
assistance  to  States  to  help  them  develop 
their  plans. 

States  which  already  have  condomin- 
ium consumer  protection  laws,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  will  have  1 
year  after  the  Federal  law  becomes  ef- 
fective to  make  whatever  changes  in  their 
laws  may  be  necessary  for  approval  as  a 
State  plan.  They  will  continue  to  admin- 
ister the  existing  law  during  that  time. 

States  which  do  not  have  such  laws  are 
encouraged  to  submit  plans  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  at  any  time,  so  they  can 
play  an  active  part  in  overseeing  con- 
dominium development  within  their 
boundaries. 

We  realize  that  some  States  will  choose 
not  to  adopt  their  own  plans,  because 
they  have  few  condominiums  and  still 
fewer  condominium  problems.  Despite 
the  growth  nationwide,  preliminary 
findings  of  the  HUD  study  indicate  that 
condominium  development  is  concen- 
trated in  certain  States.  Fifteen  States 
hold  80  percent  of  the  condomlniiun 
units  in  the  country,  with  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  York  leading  the  list. 
There  is  little  reason  for  a  State  with  few 
or  no  condominiums  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  developing  a  condomini- 
um plan. 


However,  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  law  will  still  apply  in  States  with 
no  condominium  plan  of  their  own.  Per- 
sons covered  by  the  law  will  have  every 
right  to  take  a  developer  to  court  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  law.  The  bill  pre- 
scribes civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
those  found  guilty  of  violations. 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  and  their  able  staffs,  in  prepar- 
ing this  bill  for  introduction  today.  The 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill  in  the  fall,  and  by  that  time  we  ex- 
pect that  HUD  will  have  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee the  results  of  the  condominium 
study  mandated  by  the  Housing  and 
Commimity  Development  Act  of  1974, 
along  with  any  recommendations  for 
legislation.  I  hope  that  we  can  move 
swiftly  toward  final  passage  of  this  badly 
needed  condominium  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  Biden)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  5  years  there  has  been  a  20-fold 
Increase  in  the  nimiber  of  condominiimis 
in  the  United  States.  Almost  one-fourth 
of  the  newly  constructed  housing  units 
which  are  being  sold  this  year  are  con- 
dominium units.  Clearly,  condominiums 
are  becoming  an  attractive  form  of  own- 
ership for  many  American  families. 

Unfortunately,  as  condominium  pro- 
duction burgeoned,  abuses  in  the  sale 
and  management  of  these  imits  also  de- 
veloped. These  include  such  practices  as 
sweetheart  management  contracts,  one- 
sided recreation  leases,  and  deliberately 
understated  maintenance  charges.  These 
abuses  have  been  revealed  In  the  press 
and  documented  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Despite  these  abuses,  condominiums 
can  be  expected  to  be  increasingly  used 
to  provide  the  avenue  to  homeownership 
for  many  middle-income  families.  The 
bill  which  Senators  Proxmire,  Bujen,  and 
I  introduced  today  is  designed  not  to 
discouraged  the  development  of  condl- 
miniums,  but  to  restore  consumer  con- 
fidence in  this  form  of  ownership.  It  is 
clear  that  the  time  has  come  to  formu- 
late a  condominium  buyer's  bill  of 
rights. 

Senator  Proxmhie  has  outlined  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  theme  here.  I  want  to  note, 
however,  that  we  do  regard  this  bill  as 
subject  to  modification  in  light  of  what- 
ever comments  we  shall  receive  at  our 
hearings  this  fall,  llie  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  about 
to  conclude  the  condominium  study 
which  we  mandated  in  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  results  of  this 
study  will  be  helpful  in  formulating  a 
final  version  of  the  bill.  We  expect  to 
work  closely  with  HUD  Secretary  Carla 
Hills  and  her  Department  to  secure  pas- 


sage of  a  bill  which  can  be  signed  In 
the  near  future. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  the  assistance  of  two 
young  men  who  worked  in  my  office  for 
several  months — Christopher  Albert!  and 
Thomas  Owens.  I  appreciate  their  work 
and  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  them  for  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  fellow  Banking  Com- 
mittee members.  Senators  Proxmirz  and 
Brooke,  in  Introducing  the  Condominium 
Consumer  Protection  Act. 

With  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
condominiums  built  and  sold  in  this 
country  today,  a  prospective  buyer  must 
be  given  suflBcient  information  so  that  he 
or  she  may  make  an  informed  decision. 
Too  many  people  have  been  unnecessarily 
fleeced  because  they  have  bought  condo- 
miniimis without  proper  safeguards.  A 
purchaser  Is  often  confronted  with  a  be- 
wildering set  of  documents  which  were 
only  recently  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
few  States.  With  the  condominium  fast 
becoming  the  most  popular  form  of  new 
housing,  the  need  for  substantive  protec- 
tion in  this  area  becomes  apparent. 

This  bill  contains  several  Important 
features  to  protect  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser. 

First,  It  provides  full  disclosure  to  the 
purchaser  of  all  important  documents 
and  legal  arrangements  and  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  buying  and  owning  a 
condominium. 

Second,  it  provides  certain  minimum 
standards  which  a  condominium  de- 
veloper must  meet. 

Third,  It  protects  the  purchaser 
throughout  the  transaction  with  the  con- 
dominium developer. 

And  fourth,  it  gives  the  purchaser  a 
right  to  sue  the  developer  If  the  purchaser 
is  given  insuflQcIent  or  false  Information 
or  is  otherwise  defrauded.  This  gives  the 
purchaser  the  right  to  handle  his  own 
case  without  having  to  rely  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
or  other  Federal  bureaucracy.  A  pur- 
chaser may,  of  course,  also  sue  on  behsdf 
of  all  of  those  injured. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  regulation  of 
condominium  purchases  and  sales,  as  did 
Senators  Proxmire  and  Brooke.  The  pro- 
posed joint  legislation  differs  in  two  im- 
portant respects  from  the  individual  bills 
which  we  considered  last  year. 

First,  under  the  legislation  offered  last 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  carried  the  brunt  of 
responsibility  in  enforcing  the  proposed 
rules.  A  proposed  purchaser  was  forced 
to  rely  on  HUD  for  virtually  all  protec- 
tion. In  the  proposed  bill,  certain  stand- 
ards are  outlined  which  a  developer  must 
meet.  HUD  does  not  have  the  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  condominiimi  of- 
ferings. Instead,  if  a  developer  falls  to 
meet  these  minimum  standards,  he  is 
liable  directly  to  the  purchaser.  This 
emphasis  on  private  enforcement  will 
eliminate  much  of  the  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  which  would  be  involved  If  HUD  or 
another  Federal  agency  were  directly  in- 
volved. 

Second,  there  was  no  inducement  In 
last  year's  legislation  for  States  to  regu- 
late condominium  purchases  and  sales. 
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All  of  the  regulation  was  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  The  legislation  pelng  intro- 
duced today  encourages  Stalles  to  enact 
and  enforce  legislation  at  leaet  as  strin- 
gent as  the  Federal  law.  If  tha^  meet  such 
minimum  standards.  State  governments, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Oovernment 
would  have  the  responsibilijy  to  regu- 
late condominiums.  This  aiange  was 
made  because  we  felt  that  tne  laudable 
efforts  some  States  have  mace  to  regu- 
late condominiums  should  Inot  go  to 
waste.  Furthermore,  because  I  the  sale  of 
land  has  long  been  regarded!  as  a  func- 
tion of  State  and  local  laws  jather  than 
Federal  law,  enforcement  by  States  meets 
the  requirements  of  federalism  and  will 
f  lirther  decrease  the  reliance  pn  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  effective  aid  compre- 
hensive regulation  of  condoi^inium  de- 
velopments and  sales.  Curnnt  regula- 
tion is  a  patchwork  of  various  State  laws. 
Present  controls  are  administi  (red  by  dif- 
ferent agencies,  none  of  whict  is  primar- 
ily concerned  with  condominl  iim  regula- 
tion. The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  will  go  far  toward  remedying  that 
situation  and  toward  providing  the  con- 
dominium purchaser  with  fubstantive 
protection. 

S.  2273 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Repreaenativea     of    the     United 
America  in   Congress  assembled. 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Condoijlnixun 
8umer  Protection  Act." 
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Sec.  2.  For  the  piirposes  of 
term — 

(1)  "Secretary"   means   the 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmei^t 

(2)  "condominium  project 
dentlal  development  consisting 
erty  and  any  Improvements 
individual  dwelling  units 
divided  Interests  In  the  commo^ 
are  offered  for  sale; 

(3)  "unit"  means  that  portion 
dominium   project   designated 
dominium   instruments  for 
ershlp  and  use  by  the  unit  own^r; 

(4)  "condomlnliun  vmlt" 
a  condominium  project,  together 
appropriate  undivided  Interest 
mon  elements; 

(5)  "common  elements' 
tlons  of  the  condominium  project 
the  units  to  which  the 
oiwnerB  receive  a  right  of  exclusive 
Joyment,  and  access; 

(6)  "condominium  lnstrument4' 
documents   or   Instruments   ei 
controlling  the  ownership   or 
condomlnliun  project  or  unit; 

(7)  "leasehold     condominl 
means  a  condonUnlum  project  in 
unit  owner  owns  an  estate  for 
unit,  or  In  the  land  upon  which 
situated,  or  both,  together  with 
leasehold  Interest  In  the  common 
all  such  leasehold  Interests  due 
the  same  time; 

(8)  "conversion    condomlnlxi^i 
means    a    condominium    project 
structiu-es  wholly  or  partially 
to  the  time  that  the  condomlnl^im 
ments  are  drawn  up  and  the 
units  offered  for  sale; 

(9)  "Interstate   commerce" 
traffic,    transportation,    commun^< 
exchange — • 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a 
place  out-slde  of  such  State;  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic. 
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tion, communication,  or  exchange  described 
in  subclause  (A) ; 

(10)  "Federally  related  condominium 
housing  loan"  means  a  loan  which  Is  made 
to  finance  the  sale  of  a  condominium  unit 
to  an  individual  or  family  and  which — 

(A)  is  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a 
lender,  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent,  or  is  made  in  whole  or  in  pawt 
by  a  lender  which  is  itself  regulated  by  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government;  or 

(B)  Is  made  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  in- 
sured, guaranteed,  supplemented,  or  assisted 
In  any  way,  by  the  Secretary  of  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Federal' Oovernment 
or  under  or  in  connection  with  a  housing  or 
lurban  development  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  or  a  housing  or  related  pro- 
gram administered  by  any  other  such  officer 
or  employee;  or 

(C)  is  made  In  whole  or  In  part  by  any 
"creditor",  as  defined  In  section  103(f)  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968 
(16  tr.S.C.  1602(f)),  who  makes  or  Invests 
in  residential  real  estate  loans  aggregating 
more  than  $1,000,000  per  year; 

(11)  "sale  of  a  condominium  unit"  means 
the  transfer  for  consideration  of  a  condo- 
minium unit,  or  In  the  case  a  condominium 
unit  in  a  leasehold  condomlnum  project,  the 
long-term  lease  of  a  condomlnvun  unit; 

(12)  "developer"  means  any  person  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  offers  for  sale  con- 
dominium units  in  a  condominium  project; 

(13)  "agent"  means  any  person  who  repre- 
sents or  acts  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  developer 
In  selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  condomltUum 
unit  In  a  condominium  project,  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  an  attorney-at-law 
whose  representation  of  another  person  con- 
sists solely  of  rendering  legal  services; 

(14)  "State"  includes  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States; 

(16)  "purchaser"  means  an  actual  or  pros- 
pective piu-chaser  of  a  condominium  unit; 
and 

(16)  "offer"  Includes  any  Inducement  or 
solicitation  to  encourage  a  person  to  acquire 
a  condominium  unit  In  a  condominium  proj- 
ect. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  3.  Unless  the  method  of  disposition 
is  adopted  for  the  purpose  ot  evasion  of  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to — 

( 1 )  the  sale  of  real  estate  not  pursuant  to 
a  common  promotional  plan  to  offer  or  sell 
10  or  more  condominium  units  in  a  con- 
dominium project; 

(2)  the  sale  of  a  condominium  unit  solely 
for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes  or 
uses; 

(3)  the  sale  of  real  estate  under  or  pur- 
suant to  court  order;  or 

(4)  the  sale  of  real  estate  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  thereof. 

PBOHIBrnONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
developer  or  agent,  directly  or  indirectly — 

(1)  to  make  use  of  any  means  or  Instru- 
ments of  Interstate  commerce  or  of  the  malls 
to  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  condominium  unit 
in  a  condominium  project;  or 

(2)  to  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  condomln- 
liun unit  in  a  condominium  project  the  pur- 
chase of  which  will  be  financed  by  a  Federal- 
ly related  condonalnlum  housing  loan; 
unless  such  developer  or  agent  compllee  with 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this  Act  and 
furnishes  the  information  required  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  or  agreement  for  the  sale 
of  a  condominium  unit  which  Is  subject  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  voidable  by  the 
purchaser  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  16 
days  after  the  later  of  the  execirtion  of  the 


contract  or  agreement,  ot  the  date  on  which 
the  purchaser  Is  furnished  with  the  other 
Information  required  by  section  6.  Upon  the 
exercise  of  any  right  under  this  subsection, 
the  developer  or  his  agent  shall  refund  fuUy 
and  promptly  any  deposit  or  other  prepaid 
fee  or  Item  to  the  purchaser. 

NATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  CONBUMEB 
PROTECTION 

Sec.  6.  A  sale  or  offer  to  sell  a  condomin- 
ium unit  in  a  condomlnliun  project  which  to 
subject  to  this  Act  may  be  made  only  if— 

( 1 )  any  deposit  or  downpayment  made  in 
connection  -wtth  the  sale  will  be  held  in 
trust  or  escrow  pursuant  to  regulations  <rf 
the  Secretary  until  dehvered  et  settlement 
or  returned  to,  or  otherwise  credited  to  the 
purchaser,  or  forfeited; 

(2)  except  in  his  capacity  as  an  owner  o* 
unsold  condominium  units,  the  developer  or 
agent  will  not  retain  an  Interest  In  any  com- 
mon element  (including  any  recreational 
area  or  facility)  after  control  of  the  con- 
dominium project  is  assumed  by  the  ownen' 
association  unless,  in  the  case  of  a  leasehold 
condominium  project,  he  will  also  retain 
that  same  type  of  Interest  in  the  entire  con- 
donUnlum project; 

(3)  the  unit  owners  will  assume  control  <rf 
the  common  elements  and  of  the  condo- 
minium owners'  association  not  later  than 
one  year  after  initial  occupancy  of  the  con- 
dominium project,  or  as  soon  as  80  percent 
of  the  units  are  occupied,  whichever  is 
earlier; 

(4)  the  condonilnlum  owners'  association 
or  the  unit  owners  will  not  be  subject  to 
any  management  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment enforceable  against  them  after  the  ex- 
piration of  6  months  after  control  of  tbe 
common  elements  by  the  condominium 
owners'  association  becomes  vested  In  such 
owners'  association  or  owners,  unless  such  a 
contract  or  agreement  is  renewed  by  a  vote 
of  the  unit  owners  In  accordance  with  the 
by-laws; 

(5)  the  developer  has  furnished,  as  a  mini- 
mum, a  two-year  warranty  (from  the  time  of 
Initial  occupancy  of  the  project)  covering  the 
full  cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  any  re- 
pair or  replacement  of  roof  and  structural 
components,  and  mechanical,  electrical, 
plumbing,  and  conunon  service  elements 
serving  the  condominium  project  as  a  whole, 
and  a  one-year  warranty  (from  the  time  of 
Initial  occupancy  of  any  unit  thereof)  cover- 
ing the  full  cost  of  labor  and  materials  tot 
any  repair  or  replacement  of  structural, 
mechanical,  and  other  elements  which  per- 
tain to  such  unit; 

(6)  the  developer  will  assume  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  a  condominium  unit 
owner  in  his  capacity  as  owner  of  condo- 
minium units  not  yet  sold  prior  to  the  as- 
sumption of  control  under  clause  (3);  and 

(7)  in  the  case  of  a  conversion  condo- 
minium project,  all  tenants  were  offered  an 
option,  exercisable  within  not  less  than  90 
days  after  notice,  to  purchase  a  condominium 
unit  in  the  condominium  project,  and  such 
tenants  were  given  written  notice  of  not  less 
than  120  days  prior  to  being  required  to 
vacate  the  premises  to  facilitate  the  con- 
version. 

NATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  developer  of  a  condo- 
minium project  which  is  subject  to  this  Act 
shall  disclose  fully  and  accurately  to  pro- 
spective purchasers  of  condominium  units 
all  material  circumstances  or  features  af- 
fecting such  project,  by  preparing  and  pro- 
viding to  each  prospective  purchaser  an  ab- 
stract which  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
dominium project,  and  the  name,  address, 
and  telephone  number  of  the  developer  and 
of  the  project  manager  or  his  agent; 

(2)  a  general  narrative  description  of  the 
project  stating  the  total  number  of  unite,  a 
description  of  the  types  of  units  and  price  of 
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each  type  of  unit,  the  total  number  of  units 
tiiat  may  be  Included  In  the  project  by  rea- 
son of  future  expansion  or  merger  of  the 
project,  and  a  precise  statement  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  interest  which  is  being  offered; 

(3)  a  general  disclosure  of  the  status  of 
oonstruction,  zoning,  site  plan,  or  other  ap- 
provals, and  compUance  or  notice  of  faUure 
to  comply  with  any  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  statutes  or  regulations  affecting  the 
project,  and  the  actual  or  schedule  dates  of 
completion  of  buildings,  recreation  facilities, 
and  other  common  elements; 

(4)  the  significant  terms  of  any  financing 
offered  by  or  through  the  developer  to  pur- 
chasers of  the  condominium  units  in  the 
project,  including  the  name  of  any  bank  or 
other  institution  Involved  In  the  financing, 
the  minimum  downpayment,  and  the  Inter- 
est rate; 

(5)  a  brief  description  of  any  warranties 
for  structural  elements  and  mechanical  and 
other  systems,  stated  separately  for  the  indi- 
vidual units  and  the  common  elements; 

(6)  a  two-year  projection  (revised  and  up- 
dated at  least  every  6  months)  of  annual 
expenditures  necessary  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  common  elements  of  the  condomin- 
ium project,  certified  to  have  been  based  on 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles,  and 
a  complete  statement  of  estimated  monthly 
cost  per  unit  for  such  two-year  period  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  formula  for  determining  each 
unit's  share  of  common  element  costs; 

(B)  the  amount  of  principal,  interest, 
taxes,  and  insurance,  each  listed  separately; 

(C)  the  dollar  amount  of  operating  and 
maintenance  exjjenses; 

(D)  the  monthly  cost  of  utilities;  and 

(E)  any  other  costs,  fees,  and  assessments; 

(7)  in  the  case  of  a  project  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  completed  more  than  12 
months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  offer,  a  re- 
port by  an  Independent  certified  engineer 
stating  the  condition  and  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion and  remaining  useful  life  of  structural 
elements  and  mechanical  and  supporting 
systems,  together  with  an  estimate  of  repair 
and  replacement  costs  projected  for  5  years; 

(8)  a  statement  of  significant  provisions 
for  management  of  the  condominium  project 
including — 

(A)  conditions  for  the  formation  of  an 
owners'  association; 

(B)  the  apportionment  of  voting  rights 
among  the  members  of  the  association; 

(0)  any  provisions  concerning  meetings 
and  required  notice  thereof; 

(D)  provisions  for  the  activities  of  officers 
of  the  association  and  their  election,  duties, 
and  functions; 

(E)  the  contractual  rights  and  resiwnsl- 
bllltles  of  the  owners'  association;  and 

(F)  the  binding  nature  of  any  provisions 
of  documents  establishing  or  controlling  the 
condominium  project  and  the  method  of 
amendment  of  any  portions  relating  to  the 
owners'  association; 

(9)  a  statement  of  purchaser's  right  to  re- 
view the  condominium  Instruments,  to  void 
the  contract,  any  conditions  for  the  return 
of  deposit,  a  statement  about  any  present 
litigation  concerning  the  condominium  proj- 
ect, and  the  rights  of  purchasers  imder 
section  9; 

(10)  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  com- 
mercial or  other  nonresidential  develop- 
ment in  or  near  the  condominium  project 
and  the  potential  effects  of  such  develop- 
ment on  the  interests,  rights,  or  obligations 
of  the  condominium  unit  owners; 

(11)  the  existence  (or  requirement  for  the 
establishment)  of  a  reise-re  fiuitl  to  finance 
the  cost  of  repair  or  replacement  of  conunon 
element  ccmponents;  and 

(12)  a  clear,  concise  definition  of  all  es- 
sential term.i  u?ed  In  the  abstrpct. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  STATE  CONDOMINIUM  PLANS 

Sec.  7.  fa)  Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  limit  the  authority  of 


any  State  or  local  government  to  exercise 
authority  or  assert  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to— 

(1)  any  condominium  project  or  condo- 
minium unit  to  which  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  do  not  apply;  or 

(2)  any  matter  which  is  not  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  protections  sifforded  by  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
encourage  the  sissumption  and  exercise  by 
States  of  the  authority  and  responslbUity  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Any  State  may  assume  resporsiblllty 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  standards  con- 
tained In  this  Act  by  obtaining  from  the 
Secretary  approval  of  a  State  plan  provid- 
ing for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards. 
A  plan  submitted  by  any  State  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary If  such  plan — 

(A)  designates  a  State  agency  to  adminis- 
ter the  plan  tluroughout  the  State; 

(B)  contains  such  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  personnel  and  financial 
support  for  the  designated  agency: 

(C)  contains  standards  which  meet  or  ex- 
ceed the  standards  set  forth  in  or  under  this 
Act; 

(D)  provides  for  the  imposition  of  civU 
and  crUnlnal  penalties  at  least  as  severe  as 
the  penalties  which  may  be  Imposed  under 
sections  9  and  10  of  this  Act; 

(E)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
report  to  the  Secretary  at  such  times  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 

(P)  compiles  with  such  other  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and 

(G)  provides  to  the  extent  provided  by 
State  law  for  the  assumption  by  units  of 
local  government  of  the  functions  which  may 
be  assumed  by  a  State  under  this  section. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  has,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
a  condominium  consumer  protection  law  In 
effect,  the  provisions  of  such  State  law  shall 
continue  to  apply  In  such  State,  until  the 
expiration  of  1  year  foUowlng  such  effective 
date  or  until  such  State  plan  U  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  whichever  is  earlier.  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  if,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  1-year  period,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  provision  of 
that  law  does  not  meet  or  exceed  the  require- 
ments of  or  under  this  Act,  he  may  disap- 
prove such  law  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  thereafter  apply  in  such  State. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  any 
provision  contained  In  a  State  plan  or  law 
shall  be  deemed  to  meet  or  exceed  a  require- 
ment of  or  under  this  Act  if  it  provides  the 
same  or  greater  protection  for  prospective 
purchasers  or  If  It  provides  for  the  same  or 
greater  disclosure  to  such  purchasers,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  by  order  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  State  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (b)  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  its  submission.  If  the  Sec- 
retary fails  to  take  any  action  with  respect 
to  such  a  plan  within  such  90  day  period, 
the  State  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ap- 
proved. 

(2)  Subsequent  to  any  approval  under  par- 
agraph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  review  the 
administration  of  the  plan  at  least  annually 
to  determine  whether  such  plan  Is  being  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  which  compiles  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Upon  any  find- 
ing that  the  administration  of  the  plan  no 
longer  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  issue  an  order  dis- 
approving such  plan  and  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shaU  apply  In  full  In  such  State. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  Issue  an 
order  disapproving  any  State  plan  under 
this  section  or  determining  any  State  law 
not  to  meet  or  exceed  a  requirement  of  or 
under  this  Act  unless  he  has  granted  tEe 
State  and  Interested  persons  notice  and  an 


opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing  on  the 
record  with  respect  to  the  State  plan  or  law. 
(2)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  is  located  the  State  whose  plan  or  law 
is  the  subject  of  such  determination  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  Any  such  re- 
view shall  be  Instituted  within  60  days  from 
the  date  on  which  the  determination  Is  made 
by  the  Secretary. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  such  technical  assistance  and  infor- 
mation to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  de- 
veloping State  plans  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  7. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
where  necessary  to  assist  any  State — 

(A)  in  Identifying  its  needs  and  responsi- 
bilities In  the  area  of  condominium  sales  dis- 
closure and  condominium  consumer  protec- 
tion; or 

(B)  In  developing  a  State  condominium 
plan. 

(2)  The  Governor  of  each  State  may  des- 
ignate an  appropriate  State  agency  for  the 
receipt  of  any  grant  under  this  section  prior 
to  the  designation  of  a  State  agency  under 
section  7. 

(3)  The  Federal  share  for  a  State  grant 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  incurred  by  the 
State  in  carrying  out  the  activities  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  made  in  installments  or  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  nec- 
essary adjustments  on  account  of  underpay- 
ments or  overpayments. 

CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  developer  or  agent  who 
sells  any  Interest  In  a  unit  subject  to  this 
Act  and  who  does  not  comply  with  provisions 
of  this  Act  is  liable  to  the  purchaser  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  for  the  unit,  and  the  lesser  of 
(1)  the  value  thereof  as  of  the  time  such 
suit  was  brought,  or  (2)  the  price  at  which 
such  a  unit  shall  have  been  disposed  of  in 
a  bona  fide  market  transaction  before  suit, 
or  (3)  the  price  at  which  such  a  unit  shall 
have  been  disposed  of  after  suit  in  a  bona 
fide  market  transaction  but  before  Judgment. 

(b)  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  recover- 
able under  this  section  be  less  than  the  sum 
of  $500  for  each  failure  to  comply  and  for 
each  purchaser  bringing  an  action  under 
this  section,  together  with  court  costs  and 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  10.  Any  developer  or  agent  who  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  section  5  of 
this  Act,  or  who  willfully  makes  any  untrue 
statement  or  omits  to  make  any  statement 
required  to  be  made  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  this  Act  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both  for  each  such  violation,  statement,  or 
omission. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec.  11.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  courts  of  any  terri- 
tory, and  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  offenses  and  violations  of  this  Act 
and  under  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  thereto, 
and  concurrent  with  State  courts,  of  all  suits 
In  equity  and  actions  at  law  brought  to  en- 
force any  llabUlty  or  duty  created  by  this  Act 
without  regard  to  amount  In  controversy. 
Any  such  suit  or  action  may  be  brought  to 
enforce  any  liability  or  duty  created  by  this 
Act.  Any  such  suit  or  action  may  be  brought 
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retary,  there  to  produce  records,  If  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  toucblng  the 
matter  under  Investigation  or  In  question; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any  such 
case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  district 
whereof  such  person  is  an  Inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found. 

BULKS,    REGITLATIONS,    AND    ORODtS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority, from  time  to  time  to  make.  Issue, 
amend,  and  rescind  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  such  orders  as  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
and  powers  conferred  upon  him  elsewhere 
In  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  his  rules  and 
regulations,  the  Secretary  may  classify  per- 
sons and  matters  within  his  Jurisdiction 
and  prescribe  different  requirements  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons  or  matters. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe. In  cooperation  Mrlth  t^proprlate  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  officials,  standard  forms, 
Instruments,  and  documents  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  condominium  units 
and  for  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  standards  con- 
tained In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  comment, 
prescribe  additional  standards  for  consumer 
protection  or  for  disclosure  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  condominium  projects  subject 
to  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prepare 
and  distribute  Informational  booklets  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  a  condominium  unit 
and  the  protections  afforded  by  this  Act, 
and  to  require  that  any  person  considering 

piu'chase   of    a   condominium   unit   be 


the 


In  the  district  wherein  the  defendant  Is 
found  or  Is  an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, or  In  the  district  wheie  the  offer  or 
sale  took  place.  If  the  defenda  it  participated 
therein,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be 
served  In  any  other  district  of  which  the 
defendant  is  an  inhabitant  o'  wherever  the 
defendants  may  be  found.  Jud|  ;ments  and  de- 
crees so  rendered  shall  be  subject  to  review 
as  provided  In  section  1254  ard  1291  of  title 
28.  No  case  arising  under  this  Act  and 
brought  In  any  State  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiotlon  shall  be  removed  to  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  except  wl  lere  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  In  his  official  capacity  Is  a 
party.  No  costs  shall  be  aisessed  for  or 
against  the  Secretary  In  Aiy  proceeding 
under  this  Act  brought  by  or  against  him 
In  the  Supreme  Court  or  oth«r  such  courts. 

nrvKsncATioNS,  iKjtrNcriDNS,  and 
FBOSEConoN  or  oftinses 

See.  12.  (a)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to 
the  Secretary  that  any  person  Is  engaged  or 
about  to  engage  in  any  act)  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  cons  Itute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  pi  irsuant  there- 
to, he  may,  in  his  discretion,  b  -Ing  an  action 
in  any  district  court  of  the  Jnited  States, 
or  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enjoli  such  acts  or 
practices,  and.  upon  a  prop<r  showing,  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond.  The  Secretary  may  transmit  such  evi- 
dence as  may  be  available  concerning  such 
acts  or  practices  to  the  Att<mey  General 
who  may.  In  his  discretion,  institute  the  ap- 
propriate criminal  proceeding  3  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  In  Ills  discretion, 
make  such  investigations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  ary  p)€rson  has 
violated  or  Is  about  to  violate  wiy  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed pursuant  thereto,  and  may  require 
or  permit  any  person  to  file  with  him  a  state- 
ment In  writing,  under  oath  or  otherwise 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determ  ne,  as  to  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  concerning  the 
matter  to  be  investigated.  Thd  Secretary  is 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  t>  publish  in- 
formation concerning  any  such  violations, 
and  to  investigate  any  facti ,  conditions, 
practices,  or  matters  which  te  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  to  aid  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  thlii  Act.  in  the 
prescribing  of  rules  and  reguUtlons  there- 
under, or  in  securing  information  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  recommending  tv  rther  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  matters  tj  which  this 
Act  relates. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investiga- 
tion, or  any  other  proceeding  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary,  or  any  officiir  designated 
by  him,  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  subpena  witnesses,  compel 
their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and  require 
the  production  of  any  books,  j  apers,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  or  nther  records 
which  the  Secretary  deems  rel(  vant  or  ma- 
terial to  the  Inquiry.  Such  a  tendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  my  place  in 
the  United  States  or  any  State  it  any  desig- 
nated place  of  hearing. 

(d)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the 
Secretary  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  such  investigation  or  ]>roceedlng  Is 
carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  in  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  and  other  recortis  and  docu- 
ments. And  such  court  may  l84ue  an  order  Mr.  BELXMON.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the  rent  sale  of  grain  to  Russia  has  again 
Secretary  or  any  officer  deslgnat*^  by  the  Sec-     caused  American  consumers  to  be  con- 


provlded  with  such  a  booklet  by  the  devel- 
oper or  his  agent. 

CONTRABT  STIFDUITIONS  VOID 

Sec.  14.  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or  pro- 
vision binding  any  person  acquiring  any  con- 
dominium unit  In  a  condominium  project 
subject  to  this  Act  to  waive  compliance  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  void. 

ADDITIONAL  REMEDIES 

Sec.  16.  The  rights  and  remedies  provided 
by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  and 
all  other  rights  and  remedies  that  may  exist 
at  law  or  in  equity. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

effective  oatk 
Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  sections  4,  5,  and 
6  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective,  and  shall 
apply  to  any  offer  made  or  contract  entered 
into,  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

EXEMPTION   FROM   OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

Sec.  18.  Compliance  by  a  developer  with 
the  requirements  Imposed  by  or  under  this 
Act  through  a  State  plan  approved  tinder 
section  7  with  respect  to  a  condominium 
project  located  In  that  State  shall  be  deemed 
to  satisfy  any  requirement  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  under  the  Sectirities  Act  of  1933. 


ByMr.  BELLMON: 
S.2274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  to  Insure  adequate 
production  of  such  commodities  for  both 
domestic  and  export  needs  without  de- 
pressing the  prices  of  such  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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cemed  about  the  stability  of  this  Na- 
tion's food  supply.  Consiuners  are  con- 
cerned that  large  exports  of  grain  may 
reduce  the  supply  for  domestic  consump- 
tion below  adequate  levels  or  cause  food 
prices  to  rise.  Producers  are  concerned 
that  the  widespread  misunderstanding  of 
grain  marketing  and  exporting  will  cause 
a  severely  adverse  reaction  on  the  part 
of  consumers  and  political  leaders  lead- 
ing to  disruptive  interference  with  nor- 
mal commerce.  Obviously  this  Is  a  highly 
imsatlsfactory  and  even  dangerous  situ- 
ation for  the  coimtry. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  to 
insure  adequate  production  and  supplies 
of  these  commodities  for  both  domestic 
and  export  needs. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  accomplish  the 
following  objectives : 

First.  It  would  provide  a  sizable  reser- 
voir of  grain  produced  during  good  years 
when  supplies  were  adequate  for  domes- 
tic use  or  export  abroad  during  years 
when  domestic  or  world  food  grain  pro- 
duction falls  below  normal. 

Second.  The  bill  would  provide  incen- 
tives to  grain  producers  to  continue  grain 
production  during  times  of  temporary 
oversupply. 

Third.  The  bill  would  assure  adequate 
quantities  of  grain  to  meet  extraordinary 
export  demands  during  periods  of  below 
normal  production  for  all  export  cus- 
tomers. 

The  bill  provides  a  system  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  provide 
grain  producers  with  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing full  production  and  dedicating  a 
percentage  of  their  crop  to  the  Food  Sup- 
ply Maintenance  program  In  Ueu  of  idl- 
ing a  percentage  of  their  land  as  is  pres- 
ently provided  for  in  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  likelihood  is  that 
with  the  world  population  growing  rapid- 
ly and  with  human  expectations  rising 
over  good  years  and  bad,  the  world's 
ability  to  grow  food  is  closely  in  balance 
with  world  demand  for  food.  This  bill  will 
encourage    American    grains    growers, 
upon   whom   much    of   the   world  de- 
pends for  stable  food  supplies,  to  con- 
tinue production  in  times  of  temporary 
economic  disincentives  In  order  to  have 
grain   available   in   years   where   it  is 
needed.  The  loss  of  production  from  an 
acre  of  land  idled  under  the  existing  pro- 
grams can  never  be  recovered.  Under  this 
bill,  lands  which  would  otherwise  be  idle 
would  continue  in  production  so  that 
grain  will  be  available  when  It  is  needed. 
The  bill  provides  authorization  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract  with 
producers  to  loan  roughly  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  time  the 
grain  Is  delivered  into  appropriate  stor- 
age. These  would  be  nonrecourse.  Interest 
bearing  loans  and  would  be  repaid  with 
Interest  when  the  grain  Is  sold.  The  loans 
would  be  for  a  period  of  5  years.  The 
grain  could  not  be  sold  imtil  and  un- 
less the  market  price  of  grain  reaches 
the  price  of  150  percent  of  the  loan.  The 
Secretary  has  the  option  of  requiring 
loans  to  be  paid  off  when  the  price  of 
grain  reaches  200  percent  of  the  loan. 
Prom  the  producers  standpoint,  the 
bill  also  provides  assurance  against  un- 
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justified  export  embargos  when  con- 
sumers and  political  pressures  become  ex- 
treme. The  serious  disruptions  which  fol- 
lowed the  soybean  and  wheat  export  em- 
bargos should  not  again  occur  under  the 
terms  of  this  act  except  under  the  most 
extreme  circumstances. 

"There  are  other  provisions  in  the  biU 
such  as  authorization  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  countries  for  sharing 
the  costs  of  maintaining  reserve  grain 
stocks. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  situation 
cries  out  for  better  means  of  stabilizing 
world  food  supplies.  Unless  changes  are 
made,  the  situation  is  likely  to  get  worse 
as  time  goes  by.  I  believe  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  extremely  timely  in 
that  it  provides  a  workable  means  of 
stabilizing  the  world's  food  supply.  I  urge 
its  prompt  consideration  and  approval 
by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2274 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Supply  Mainte- 
nance Program  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  to  provide  adequate  Incentives  for  grain 
producers  to  continue  the  production  of  grain 
during  times  of  temporary  over  supply; 

(2)  to  protect  producers  against  excessive 
price  reductions  during  periods  of  over 
supply; 

(3)  to  assure  consumers  In  the  United 
States  of  an  abundant  supply  of  basic  food 
commodities; 

(4)  to  assure  regular  export  customers  of 
the  United  States  of  a  dependable  supply  of 
United  States  grain; 

(5)  to  provide  an  adequate  quantity  of 
grain  to  meet  extraordinary  export  demands 
during  periods  of  below  normal  production 
in  countries  which  do  not  customarUy  im- 
port grain  from  the  United  States;  and 

(6)  to  prevent  the  Imposition  of  export 
controls  which  disrupt  orderly  commerce  in 
agricultural  commodities. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  105(c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by 
paragraph  (18)  (B)  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  is  amended 
by  designating  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
sentences  as  subparagraph  (J) ,  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  four  sentences  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed  grains  that 
the  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains  will  be 
of  such  a  quantity  as  to  seriously  depress  the 
price  of  feed  grains  and  wlU  result  In  a  dis- 
incentive to  produce  such  commodities,  he 
shall  give  producers  the  option  of  either  (1) 
setting  aside  and  devoting  to  approved  con- 
servation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal 
to  such  percentage  of  the  feed  grain  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Secretarj-,  plus,  if  required  by  the  Secretary, 
the  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted 
in  preceding  years  to  soil  conserving  uses,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  (11)  planting 
for  harvest  the  full  feed  grain  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  subject  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  that  a  percentage  of  the 
feed  grain  crop  (based  on  farm  yield)  shall 
be  stored  on  the  farm  under  seal  or  in  a 
bonded  warehouse  and  be  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  gives  producers  an  option  un- 


der this  subparagraph,  then  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments on  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  If  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  barley,  respectively, 
the  producers  on  the  farm  must  elect  to  par- 
ticipate under  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph and  comply  with  the  terms  of  such 
election. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  producers  who  elect  the 
option  under  subparagraph  (A)  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  amount  of  any  loan  which 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  feed  grain  crop  stored  pursuant 
to  an  election  made  under  subparagraph  (A) 
(ii)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  production  of  such  por- 
tion of  such  crop,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  average  production 
costs  of  feed  grains  in  the  area  in  which 
the  farm  is  located,  or  $1.85  a  bushel  for 
corn  (and  the  equivalent  thereof  in  the  case 
of  other  feed  grains) ,  whichever  amount  is 
greater.  Any  such  loan  shall  be  a  non-re- 
course loan,  shall  be  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
renewable  thereafter  on  an  annual  basis,  and 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  ais  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
loan,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum,  plus  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum. 

"(D)  The  producer  shall  pay  the  storage 
cost  of  feed  grains  stored  pursuant  to  an  elec- 
tion made  by  him  under  subparagraph  (A) 
(11)  but  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad- 
vances to  the  producer  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  the  producer  in  meeting  storage 
costs  until  such  time  as  the  commodities  are 
sold  by  the  producer.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
producer  wishes  to  construct  facilities  for 
the  storage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  Secretary  after  an  election  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (11),  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  a  loan  made  to  the 
producer  by  a  commercial  lending  institution 
for  such  purpose.  The  guarantee  of  loans  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  purpose  shall  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe. 

"(E)  Feed  grains  stored  under  an  election 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  may 
be  rotated  by  the  producer  to  avoid  spoilage 
and  deterioration  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(F)  Such  feed  grains  may  be  removed  from 
storage  and  sold  at  any  time,  at  the  option  of 
the  producer,  that  the  price  for  sadti  feed 
grains  attains  a  price  equal  to  150  per 
centum  of  the  loan  rate  on  such  grain.  The 
producer  shall  repay  the  Secretary  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  any  such  sale  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  Interest  thereon,  and  the  amount 
of  advances  made  to  the  producer  to  meet 
storage  costs. 

"(G)  At  any  time  the  market  price  for  feed 
grains  exceeds  the  loan  level  of  feed  grains 
In  storage  by  more  than  200  per  centum,  the 
Secretary  may  require  producers  to  pay  the 
lean  on  such  grain.  Including  Interest,  and 
the  amount  of  any  advances  made  by  the 
S<jcretary  for  the  payment  of  storage  costs. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  all  such 
loans  should  not  be  called  simultaneously,  he 
shall  specify  which  loans  are  to  be  called,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  length  of  time 
any  such  loan  has  been  outstanding. 

"(H)  Notnrithstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  equivalent  of  500  million 
bushels  of  any  feed  grain  Is  under  storage 
pursuant  to  elections  made  by  producers  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  (11),  no  prohibition  or 
limitation  may  be  imposed  on  the  export 
of  such  feed  grain.  The  foregoing  provision 
shall   not  apply  in   the   case  of  exports  of 


feed  grains  to  any  foreign  country  If  the  Pres- 
ident has  prohibited  the  export  of  all  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  such  country  because 
of  national  security  or  foreign  relations 
reasons. 

"(I)  Payments  provided  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to 
producers  on  feed  grains  placed  in  storage 
pursuant  to  an  election  under  subparagraph 
(A)(U)."  ^ 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  379b  (c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  by  paragraph  (9)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  is 
amended  by  designating  the  fourth  sentence 
as  subparagraph  (J),  and  by  striking  out  the 
first  three  sentences  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  that  the 
carryover  stocks  of  wheaA  will  be  of  such 
quantity  as  to  seriously  depress  the  price  of 
wheat  and  wUl  result  ia  a  disincentive  to 
produce  such  commodity,  he  shall  give  pro- 
ducers the  option  of  either  (1)  setting  aside 
and  devoting  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  such  per- 
centage of  the  wheat  allotment  for  the  ifarm 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  plus, 
if  required  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  In  the  preced- 
ing years  to  soil  conserving  uses,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  or  (11)  planting  for 
harvest  the  full  wheat  acreage  aUotment  for 
the  farm  subject  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  that  a  percentage  of  the  wheat 
crop  (based  on  farm  yield)  shaU  be  stored 
on  the  farm  under  seal  or  in  a  bonded  ware- 
house and  be  subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  paragraph.  Whenever  the  Secretary 
gives  producers  an  option  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  author- 
ized by  section  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  the  producers  on  the  farm  must 
elect  to  participate  under  clatise  (1)  or  (U) 
of  this  subparagraph  and  comply  with  the 
terms  of  such  election. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  producers  who  elect 
the  option  under  subparagraph  (A)(1),  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  to  a  percentage 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

"(C)  NotwithstandUig  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  amount  of  any  loan  which 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  wheat  crop  stored  pursuant  to 
an  election  made  under  subparagraph  (A) 
(11)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  production  of  such  por- 
tion of  such  crop,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  average  production 
costs  of  wheat  in  the  area  In  which  the  farm 
Is  located,  or  $2.50  a  bushel,  whichever 
amount  Is  greater.  Any  such  loan  shall  be 
a  non-recourse  loan,  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  renewable  thereafter  on  an  annual 
basis,  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  of 
the  loan,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  plus  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum. 

"(D)  The  producer  shall  pay  the  storage 
cost  of  wheat  stored  pursuant  to  an  election 
made  by  him  under  subparagraph  (A)(U), 
but  the  Secretary  shall  m&ke  such  advances 
to  the  producers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  the  producer  in  meeting  storage  costs 
untU  such  time  as  the  commodities  are  sold 
by  the  producer.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
producer  wishes  to  construct  faculties  for 
the  storage  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  entered  Into 
with  the  Secretary  after  an  election  tmder 
subparagraph  (A)  (11) ,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  a  loan  made  to  the 
producer  by  a  commercial  lending  Institu- 
tion  for   such   purpose.   The   guarantee   ot 
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loans  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
be  made  on  such  terms  and 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(E)  Wheat  stored  under  an 
pursuant  to  subparagraph    (A) 
rotated  by  the  producer  to  — 
and  deterioration  under  such 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretar;  r 

"(P)    Such  wheat  may  be  rer" 
storage  and  sold  at  any  time,  at 
of  the  producer,  that  the  price 
attains  a  price  equal  to  150  per 
the  loan  rate  on  such  wheat, 
shall  repay  the  Secretary  out  of 
of  any  such  sale  the  amount 
Interest  thereon,  and  the  amount 
made  to  the  producers  to  meet    ' 

"(O)    At   any   time   the   mark^ 
wheat  exceeds   the  loan  level 
storage  by  more  than  200  per 
Secretary  may  require  producers 
loaui  on  such  wheat.  Including  "" 
the  amount  of  any  advances 
Secretary  for  the  payment  of 
If   the   Secretary   determines   th 
loans  should  not  be  called  sic 
he  shall  specify  which  loans  are 
taking  Into  consideration  the  ' 
any  such  loan  has  been  ou' 

"(H)    Notwithstanding    any 
slon  of  law,  whenever  the 
million  bushels  of  wheat  Is 
pursuant    to    elections   matle   bj 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (11).  no 
or  limitation  may  be  Imposed  on 
of  wheat.  The  foregoing  provUlo  i 
apply  In  the  case  of  exports  of  w  i 
foreign   country    If   the   Presldenjt 
hlblted  the  export  of  all  agrlcu 
modules  to  such  country  because 
security  or  foreign  relations 

•'(I)  Payments  provided  under 
(c)   of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
made  available  to  producers  on 
In  storage  pursuant  to  an  election 
paragraph  (A)  (U).". 

Sec.  6.   (a)   Section  107 fc)   of 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  added  by  . 
(D)    of  the  first  section  of  the 
and    Consumer    Protection   Act 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "In  the  Indi^ 
paid  by  farmers  for  production 
est.  taxes,  and  wage  rates"  and 
lieu    thereof    "in    the   productloi 
farmers"; 

(2)  striking  out  'In  such  Index" 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "In  the 
of  farmers";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "change  In 
prices  psUd  by  farmers"  and 
thereof  "change  In  the  productlf)n 
farmers". 

(b)  Section  105(b)  of  the 
of  1949,  as  amended  by  pa 
of  the  first  section  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
ed  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  'In  the  Index  oi 
by   farmers  for  production    Itenis 
taxes,  and  wage  rates"  and 
thereof   "In  the  production 
ers"; 

(2)  striking  out  "In  such  ind^x 
serting   in   Ueu   thereof   "In   the 
costs  of  farmers";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "change  In 
prices  paid  by  farmers"  and 
thereof  "change  In  the  producti|}n 
farmers". 

(c)  Section  103(e)(2)  of  the 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by 
(C)  of  the  first  section  of  the  __„_. 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973, 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "In  the  Ind^ 
paid  by  farmers  for  production 
terest,    taxes,   and    wage   rates" 
Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  "in  the 
of  farmers"; 

(2)  striking  out  "In  such 
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serting In  Ueu  thereof  "In  the  production 
costs  of  farmers";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "change  In  the  Index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "change  In  the  production  costs  of 
farmers". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  establish  an  emergency  human  nutri- 
tion food  reserve  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  eis  the  "Reserve")  which  shsUl  be 
available  to  help  meet  emergency  food  con- 
ditions In  any  area  of  the  United  States  or 
In  any  foreign  country  which  suffers  a  severe 
loss  of  Its  food  supply  as  the  result  of  a 
natural  disaster. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
for  the  Reserve  any  amount  of  grain  not  In 
excess  of  the  equivalent  of  100  million  bush- 
els and  to  process  such  grain  Into  balanced 
food  supplements. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
periodic  rotation  of  supplements  In  the  Re- 
serve to  avoid  spoUage  and  deterioration 
thereof.  Any  quantity  of  food  supplements 
removed  from  the  Reserve  for  rotation  pur- 
poses shall  be  promptly  replaced  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  purchased  on  the  open 
market. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 
supplements  contained  In  the  Reserve  may 
not  be  sold  through  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels In  the  United  States. 

(e)  Food  grain  supplements  contained  In 
the  Reserve  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
reserve  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
provided  for  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  that  foreign  countries 
which  are  traditional  buyers  of  grain  from 
the  United  States  and  other  foreign  coxm- 
trles  may  Insure  themselves  of  a  dependable 
and  stable  supply  of  grain,  and  In  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  producers  and  consumers 
In  the  United  States  of  maintaining  reserve 
supplies  of  grain,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  authorized,  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
permit  foreign  countries  to  participate  In  the 
program  providing  for  the  storage  of  feed 
grains  under  section  105(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  and  the  shortage  of  wheat  under 
section  379b(c)  of  the  Agrlcultiu-al  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall,  In  permitting  any  foreign 
country  to  participate  In  such  program,  Im- 
fjose  such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  prevent  undue 
disruption  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
In  the  commodities  concerned  and  to  protect 
producers  and  consumers  In  the  United  States 
against  undue  price  fluctuations  and  in- 
creases. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  Indicating  the  action 
he  has  taken  to  Implement  this  section  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislative  action  necessary  to  Improve 
the  program. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Loans  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  carrying  out  the  feed  grain 
program  provided  under  section  105  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  and  this  Act,  In  carrying  out  the  wheat 
program  provided  for  In  section  107  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  and  this  Act,  and  In  carrying  out  the 
cotton  program  under  section  602  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  and  this  Act,  and  the  repayment  of  such 
loans,  shall  not  be  included  in  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Government 


and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general  limita- 
tion Imposed  by  statute  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  10.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
3  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
1976  and  1977  crops  of  feed  grains  and  wheat. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eagleton>  : 

S.  2275.  A  bill  to  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondaiT  Education  Act  of  1965  so  as  to 
include  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
State  for  purposes  of  title  IV,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Eagleton  and  myself,  a  hill  to  •  i?."cc  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  so 
as  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
a  State  for  purposes  of  title  IV,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  legislation  corrects  a  serious  error 
which  was  committeed  at  the  time  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  were  en- 
acted last  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  letters  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  and  the  general 
counsel  of  the  board  describing  the  im- 
pact of  this  error  on  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

In  addition  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
who  advises  me  that  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia addressing  this  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
Senator  Pell,  dated  July  23,  1975,  his 
response  dated  July  29,  1975.  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2275 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscTnbled,  That  the 
portion  of  section  801  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  which  pre- 
cedes subsection  (a).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "As  used  In  titles  11.  III.  V,  VI,  and  VH." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof,  "As  used  In 
titles  n.  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VU". 

Public  Schools  of 
THE  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  DC,  July  16, 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Through  an  Inad- 
vertent technical  omission  In  the  amend- 
ments to  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  not  Included  within  the 
definition  of  a  "State"  and  thus  is  not  able  to 
receive  assistance  xmder  Title  IV.  The  P.L. 
93-380  amendments  consolidated  programs 
for  Libraries,  Learning  Resources,  Educa- 
tional Innovation  and  Support  under  Title 
IV. 

This  unfortunate  oversight  has  the  effect 
of  denying  current  FY  1976  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $454,780.  scheduled  to  be  aUotted 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  amount  rep- 
resents 34  percent  of  the  funding  for  tbeae 
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programs  In  the  District  and  wUl  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  public  school  programs  If 
not  corrected  Immediately. 

Tour   assistance   In   supporting   corrective 
legislative  action  at  this  time  would  be  a 
great  service  to  the  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Schools. 
Sincerely, 

B.ARBARA    A.    SiZEMORE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Board  of  EntrcATiON  of 
THE  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  16, 1975. 
Hon  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias  :  An  oversight  In  the 
drafting  of  Public  Law  93-380,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  has  resulted  in  the 
omission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  eli- 
gibility for  funding  support  imder  Title  IV 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1935.  The  Board  of  Education  Is  most 
concerned  that  the  loss  of  such  assistance 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  adversely 
gfiect  programs  In  the  D.  C.  Public  Schools. 

Although  the  resulting  loss  of  funding  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  certainly  not 
the  intention  of  the  Congress,  the  law,  as  en- 
acted, dees  not  permit  the  allocation  of 
$454,780  scheduled  to  support  programs  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Board  is  aware 
that  technical  and  perfecting  amendments  to 
the  Act  have  been  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress; however,  the  delay  In  the  consideration 
of  comprehensive  legislation  is  likely  to  have 
lerlov.s  adverse  consequences  since  current 
and  planned  programs  are  being  affected. 

The  Board  of  Education  strongly  urges 
immediate  corrective  action  by  the  Congress. 
Tour  support  and  assistance  in  generating 
a  positive  legislative  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Virginia  Morris, 
President,  Board  of  Education. 


Board  op  Education  of 
the  District  of  Colttmbia, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  15. 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Both  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  the  Inadvertent  loss  of  $454,780  In 
FT  1976  Title  IV  E.S.E.A.  funds  through  a 
drafting  oversight  in  P.L.  93-380.  The  Board 
and  Superintendent  have  urged  swift  legis- 
lative action  to  add  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  definition  of  "States"  eligible  to  re- 
ceive Title  IV  funds  under  the  provisions  of 
the  amended  statute.  This  office  has  been 
asked  to  supply  additional  Information  de- 
Krlblng  the  impact  of  funding  loss  under 
Title  IV. 

The  nature  of  the  consolidation  of  pro- 
grams under  Title  IV  of  the  1974  Education 
Amendments  does  not  allow  a  precise  de- 
lineation of  which  positions  and  programs 
will  have  to  be  curtailed  or  how  many  new 
programs  would  have  to  be  eliminated  due  to 
the  loss  of  funding.  However,  It  is  certain 
that  approximately  half  of  the  funding  sup- 
port for  programs  funded  through  FT  1975 
by  Title  III,  Title  IV,  and  part  of  Title  V 
(consolidated  under  the  amendment)  has 
been  lost  due  to  the  omission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  new  Title  IV  structure. 

Thus,  the  District  of  Columbia  wlU  have 
to  choose  among  the  projects  funded  through 
FY  1975  or  planned  for  FY  1976,  eliminating 
some  programs  and  personnel  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  current  funding  level.  Cer- 
tainly this  difficult  selection  process  was  not 
Intended  by  the  Congress.  Rather,  the  efforts 
required  to  modify  current  planning  and  pro- 
gram levels  could  be  expended  on  planning 
lor  new  programs  and  improving  and  admin- 


istering programs  scheduled  to  continue  un- 
der Title  IV. 

In  general,  the  impact  of  the  funding  loss 
falls  Into  two  categories,  Library  and  Learn- 
ing Resources  programs  and  projects  which 
are  funded  under  Part  B  of  Title  IV  and 
Educational  Innovation  and  Support  pro- 
grams funded  by  Part  C  of  Title  IV.  The  FY 
1976  Impact  in  each  of  these  areas  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Part  B — Librttry  and  Learning  Resources 
programs  and  projects  would  be  cut  In  half. 
Acquisition  of  learning  materials  and  visual 
aids,  equipment  purchases,  and  new 
programs  in  guidance  counseling  and  test- 
ing wovUd  have  to  be  cancelled.  Admluis- 
trative  services  and  positions  would  be  re- 
duced by  half. 

Part  C — Educational  Innovation  and  Sup- 
port programs  would  be  cut  more  than  one- 
third.  At  least  four  projects,  including  two 
validated  projects  which  are  relying  on  Title 
IV  support  for  demonstration  and  imple- 
mentation in  the  regular  budget  would  be 
cancelled.  Eight  other  projects  would  have 
to  be  selected  for  reductions  of  about  twenty 
percent.  One  project  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  handicapped  children  would  be 
unfimdable. 

Development  of  new  programs  planned  for 
drop-out  prevention  and  nutrition  and 
health  would  have  to  be  cancelled.  Admin- 
istrative services  including  evaluation,  dis- 
semination and  monitoring  would  be  reduced 
at  least  twenty-five  percent.  At  least  two  po- 
sitions on  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  unsupported.  All  of  these  re- 
ductions and  cancellations  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  some  existing  personnel  and  tbe 
inability  to  provide  employment  for  persons 
to  staff  new  projects. 

Every  public  school  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
loss  of  these  funds  because  each  of  the  ap- 
proximately 200  schools  Is  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive some  funding  support  from  the  part  B 
allocation.  Several  part  C  programs  are  city- 
wide  in  nature.  Most  heavily  affected  would 
be  five  schools  which  would  lose  support  for 
Innovative  programs,  at  least  four  schools 
scheduled  to  obtain  initial  support  for  new 
programs  from  part  C,  and  fifty  schools 
scheduled  to  participate  in  or  receive  serv- 
ices from  part  C  programs. 

Some  of  the  ESEA  Title  III  Projects  funded 
through  FY  1975  which  would  have  to  be 
considered  for  elimination  or  reduction  with- 
out corrective  legislative  action  are  the 
Junior-Senior  Hl^h  Tutor/ Aide  Program  at 
Malcolm  X  Elementary  School,  the  Model 
Comprehensive  Program  In  Urban  Environ- 
mental Education,  Project  Advance  at  the 
Morse  Crisis  Intervention  Center,  Project  In- 
spire at  Francis  Junior  High  School,  the 
Training  Center  for  Open  Space  Schools, 
Mainstream  Programming  for  Behaviorally 
Problemed  Students,  and  the  Lenox  Early 
Childhood  Outreach  Program  for  Parents. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  existing  programs 
which  would  be  among  the  choices  facing  the 
school  system  for  reduction  or  elimination  If 
Title  IV  funding  authorization  Is  not  added 
to  the  law. 

The  threat  of  loss  of  funding  to  these  pro- 
grams Is  unnecessary  and  unintentional; 
nevertheless,  it  Is  very  real  unless  positive 
legislative  steps  are  taken  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Timely  action  by  the  Congress  would 
allow  the  planning,  preparation,  and  admin- 
istration of  these  programs  to  continue  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Splitt, 
General  Counsel,  D.C.  Board  of  Education. 

July  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Claiborne:  As  you  may  recall,  during 
the  final  drafting  of  the  Education  Amend- 


ments of  1974  (P.L.  93-380),  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
eligibility  for  funding  support  under  Title  IV 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
President  of  the  DC.  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board  de- 
scribing the  impact  of  this  omission  on  the 
District's  public  school  programs. 

With  the  imminence  of  the  August  recess, 
it  would  appear  that  the  chances  of  enacting 
corrective  legislation  before  we  depart  are 
quite  slim.  I  understand,  however,  that  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  will 
consider  legislation  in  the  next  few  weeks 
which  might  afford  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  last  year's  oversight. 

After  looking  over  the  enclosures,  and  if 
you  concur  with  the  idea  of  permitting  the 
D.C.  Committee  to  address  the  problem,  I 
would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  would 
Join  me  In  introducing  the  draft  bill  which  Is 
also  enclosed. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Ranking  Minority  Member  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pttblic  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC,  July  29.  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mac:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  In 
which  you  discussed  the  consolidation  in 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  which 
Inadvertently  omitted  from  eligibility  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  was  an  error.  How- 
ever, by  the  time  we  arrived  in  conference, 
the  parliamentary  situation  was  such  that  we 
could  not  take  action  to  right  it.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  same  situation  exists  for 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  personally  would  have  no  objections  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
addressing  this  situation.  Indeed,  you  may 
also  wish  to  Include  Puerto  Rico  in  your 
amendment.  I  offer  you  the  services  of  my 
staff  for  any  technical  assistance  which  you 
may  require. 

Thank  you  again  for  contacting  me  on  this 
matter. 

Warm  regards. 

Ever  sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  2276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
public  recreation  access  to  Pathfinder 
Reservoir,  North  Platte  project,  Wyo- 
ming. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  would  im- 
prove the  public  access  to  the  east  shore- 
line of  Pathfinder  Reservoir.  Pathfinder 
Reservoir's  popularity  Is  increasing  more 
and  more  and  many  people  from  two  ad- 
joining States,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
creasing Wyoming  population,  are  en- 
joying its  recreational  opportimlties. 
However,  several  recreationlsts  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  several  areas  have 
become  overcrowded  due  to  poor  access 
at  other  points  on  the  reservoir.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Gilbert  Stamm,  has  recognized: 

Presently,  there  are  only  two  public-use 
areas  at  Pathfinder  Reservoir,  and  these  are 
overcrowded  during  the  summertime,  es- 
pecially during  weekends.  The  road  would 
tend  to  disperse  tbe  people  and  provide  for 
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Also,   several   crossings, 
been  previously  constructed,  have  been 
frequently  washed  out. 

Commissioner  Stamm  hjs  recognized 
the  need  for  improved  public  access,  but 
reports  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  does 
not  have  authority  in  existing  legislation 
to  do  the  work. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Sectetary  of  the 
Interior  to  plan  and  constonict  an  all- 
weather  road,  approximately  25  miles 
In  length,  of  adequate  standards  to  ac- 
commodate safely  the  antic  pated  traflSc 
load  generated  by  this  recrjation  use. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.    2278.   A   bill   entitled 
Rights  Attorneys'  Fees  Av<ards 
1975."   Referred   to   the 
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attorney  could  draw  his  fee.  If  private 
citizens  are  to  be  able  to  assert  their 
rights  under  these  laws — if  those  who 
violate  these  most  basic  human  freedoms 
are  not  to  proceed  with  impunity — then 
citizens  must  have  the  opportimity  to 
recover  what  it  costs  them  to  vindicate 
these  rights  in  court. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  when  it 
made  specific  provision  for  such  fee- 
shifting  in  titles  n  and  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  apply  to  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations 
and  employment.  This  sort  of  provision 
is  equally  appropriate  in  other  civil 
rights  statutes,  because  there,  as  in  em- 
ployment and  public  accommodations 
cases.  Congress  depends  heavily  on  pri- 
vate enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  this 
legislation  specifically  authorizing  fee 
awards  under  all  our  civil  rights  laws  was 
not  introduced  years  ago  is  simply  that, 
until  very  recently,  it  was  widely  believed 
and  held  that  the  courts  already  had  the 
power  to  award  counsel  fees  in  all  civil 
rights  cases  as  part  of  their  inherent 
equity  power.  Before  May  12  of  this  year, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  issued  its 
opinion  in  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co. 
against  Wilderness  Society,  many  lower 
Federal  courts  had  followed  the  con- 
gressional fee-shifting  pohcies  of  titles 
n  and  vn  of  the  1964  act  and  had 
awarded  fees  to  prevailing  plaintiffs  in 
suits  brought  under  these  other  civil 
rights  laws  without  requiring  specific 
statutory  authorization. 

However,  in  the  Alyeska  case  the  Court 
held  that  Federal  courts  did  not  have  the 
power  to  grant  fees  to  prevailing  parties 
without  such  specific  statutory  authori- 
zation. 

I  should  emphasize  here  that  the  Al- 
yeska court  did  not  disapprove  of  these 
attorney's  fee  awards.  On  the  contraiT. 
Justice  White,  speaking  for  the  majority, 
noted  that  it  was — 

apparent  from  our  national  experience  that 
the  encouragement  of  private  action  to  Im- 
plement public  policy  has  been  viewed  as 
desirable  In  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

The  Court's  holding  merely  reflected 
its  belief  that  it  is  powerless  to  proceed 
with  such  beneficial  fee  awards  until 
Congress  "gives  the  word" — in  a  bill  such 
as  this  one. 

However,  even  though  the  Alyeska  de- 
cision turned  on  a  question  of  judicial 
power  and  not  on  the  merits  of  fee 
awards — and  even  though  Alyeska  was 
an  environmental  case  and  not  a  civil 
rights  case — its  effect  was  to  create  an 
unexpected  and  anomalous  gap  in  our 
civil  rights  laws  whereby  awards  of  fees 
are  suddenly  unavailable  in  the  most 
fundamental  civil  rights  cases.  For  in- 
stance, fees  are  now  authorized  in  an 
employment  discrimination  suit  under 
title  vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  but 
not  in  the  same  suit  brought  under  42 
U.S.C.  1981,  which  protects  similar 
rights  but  Involves  fewer  technical  pre- 
requisites to  the  filing  of  an  action.  Fees 
are  allowed  in  a  suit  under  title  II  of  the 
1964  act  challenging  discrimination  in  a 
private  restaurant,  but  not  in  suits  under 
42  U.S.C.  1983  redressing  violations  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  or  laws  by  offi- 
cials sworn  to  uphold  the  laws. 


This  bill  would  remedy  these  gaps  in 
the  statutory  language  by  providing  the 
specific  authorization  required  by  the 
Court  in  Alyeska.  It  would  thus  return 
to  Federal  judges  the  beneficial  power  to 
award  counsel  fees  to  the  victims  of  vio- 
lations of  our  most  basic  civil  rights 
statutes. 

Of  course,  since  citizens  would  only 
recover  fees  under  this  bill  if  they  were 
successful  in  their  suits,  this  act  would 
do  nothing  to  encourage  frivolous  or  bad 
faith  litigation.  In  fact,  by  allowing  as- 
sessment of  fees  against  a  "bad  faith" 
plaintiff,  it  would  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  civil  rights  laws 
are  not  to  become  mere  hollow  pro- 
nouncements, which  the  average  citizen 
cannot  enforce,  we  must  maintain  the 
traditionally  effective  remedy  of  fee- 
shifting  in  these  cases.  This  bill,  then, 
contains  no  startling  new  remedy— It 
only  meets  the  technical  requirements 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down 
if  the  Federal  courts  are  to  continue  the 
practice  of  awarding  attorney's  fees 
which  had  been  going  on  for  years  prior 
to  the  Court's  May  decision.  It  does  not 
change  the  statutory  provisions  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  civil  rights  except 
as  it  provides  the  fee  awards  which  are 
necessary  if  citizens  are  to  be  able  to 
effectively  secure  compliance  with  these 
existing  statutes.  This  provision  has  al- 
ready received  the  favorable  recommen- 
dation of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  I  urge  its  speedy  passage  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  2278 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Revised  Stat- 
utes Section  722  (42  U.S.C.  Sec.  1988)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng:  "In  any 
action  or  proceeding  to  enforce  a  provlsloD 
of  section  1977,  1978.  1979.  1980  and  1981 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  the  court.  In  Ite 
discretion,  may  allow  the  prevailing  party, 
other  than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs". 
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By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  : 

S.  2280.  A  bill  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Devil  Canyon  and  Watana 
Units  of  the  Upper  Susitna  Basin  project 
and  related  transmission  facilities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  felt  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
clean,  reasonably  priced  fuel  was  essen- 
tial to  realization  of  Alaska's  full  indus- 
trial and  economic  potential  and  a 
comfortable  way  of  life  for  her  rapidly- 
growing  population. 

Convinced  that  such  a  need  could  be 
met  only  through  development  of  the 
State's  water  resources  for  production  of 
hydroelectric  power,  I  have,  since  coming 
to  the  Senate,  put  a  high  priority  on  pro- 
posals for  such  development. 

We  have,  during  that  period,  made 
some  progress  toward  that  goal  through 


implementation  of  the  Snettisham  proj- 
ect in  the  southeast  section  of  the  State. 
When  finished,  that  project  will  meet 
power  demands  in  the  Juneau  area  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

It  will,  however,  do  nothing  to  fulfill 
steadily  increasing  power  demands  in  the 
State's  population  center  which  encom- 
passes Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and  the 
area  in  which  the  State's  new  capital  Is 
to  be  located  within  the  next  few  years. 
Those  requirements  were  not  unantic- 
ipated, even  though  no  one  could  predict 
a  few  years  ago  the  gravity  and  extent  of 
the  energy  shortage  which  now  exists  and 
which  increasingly  demands  that  new 
sources  be  found  before  fossil  fuels  are 
further  exhausted. 

A  general  investigation  of  hydropower 
resources  in  the  Upper  Susitna  Basin 
was  undertaken  some  years  ago  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  but  the  active 
study  of  ways  to  accomplish  the  develop- 
ment dates  back  only  to  1972  when  the 
inquiry  by  the  Corps  of  Enghieers  was 
authorized  by  a  Public  Works  Committee 
resolution. 

It  soon  developed  that  an  area  called 
Devil  Canyon  appeared  to  offer  the  best 
immediate  prospect  so,  at  my  request, 
the  corps  agreed  to  concentrate  on  that 
area  first  and  to  complete  the  study  there 
on  an  expedited  basis.  Concurring  in 
that,  the  Appropriations  Committee  al- 
lotted an  extra  $75,000  to  speed  up  the 
Devil  Canyon  phase  as  I  had  requested. 

That  portion  of  the  study  has  been 
completed  and  the  Alaska  district  engi- 
neer has  formally  recommended  con- 
struction of  dams  at  Devil  Canyon  and 
Watana — a  concept  differing  somewhat 
from  that  originally  suggested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  recom- 
mended plan  offers  the  most  economic 
advantages  with  the  least  environmental 
impact  and  engineering  problems  of  any 
of  the  available  alternatives. 

A  review  of  the  recommendation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  complete  during  this  calen- 
dar year. 

There  is  already  evidence,  however, 
that  the  State  administration,  the  mu- 
nicipal governments  of  cities  in  the  af- 
fected area  and  the  Alaska  Power  Ad- 
ministration which  would  be  responsible 
for  project  activities  after  construction 
are  all  in  favor  of  early  implementation 
of  the  Devil  Canyon  plan  in  the  form 
determined  to  be  most  feasible. 

The  time  has,  therefore,  come,  I  think, 
to  set  the  stage  for  congressional  con- 
sideration as  now  proposed. 

I  therefore  am  today  proposing  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Devil  Canyon  and  Watana 
Dams  as  provided  for  under  the  corps 
feasibility  study  and  recommendation  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

My  bill  will  provide  that  the  corps 
construct  the  project  and  that  the  Alaska 
Power  Administration  as  an  agent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  operate  and  main- 
tain it  and  be  responsible  for  marketing 
of  power. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  de- 
velopment of  this  hydroproject  as  a  con- 
tinuous source  of  power,  and  realizing 
that  construction  will  require  several 
years  after  authorization,  I  consider  it 


essential  that  the  plan  be  considered  by 
Congress  with  the  lesist  possible  delay. 

I  therefore  intend  to  schedule  early 
hearings  on  It  with  a  view  to  Including 
It  in  the  Omnibus  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  for  which  preparations 
will  be  started  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  firmly  believe  the  project  will  be  In 
the  national  Interest  from  a  fuel  con- 
servation standpoint  as  well  as  beneficial 
to  a  major  segment  of  Alaskans.  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention  now  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
it  for  formal  Senate  action  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2283.  A  bill  to  amend  section  812 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  prior  approval  of 
export  sales  of  wheat  and  wheat  fiour 
and  feed  grains,  and  or  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

EXPORT  GRAIN  SALES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  recently  armovmced  sales  of  over 
10  million  tons  of  U.S.  grain  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  I  think  it  is  useful  to  review 
this  coiuitry's  experience  with  such  mas- 
sive sales  in  1972  and  ask— who  in  this 
country  benefited  frwn  the  1972  sales? 

It  was  certainly  not  the  American 
consimier.  The  massive  disruption  of  do- 
mestic grain  markets  that  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  1972  sale  resulted  in  an- 
nual food  price  increases  of  15  percent. 

It  was  certainly  not  America's  live- 
stock, poultry  and  dairy  producers.  Sky- 
rocketing feed  grain  prices  dealt  those 
Industries  a  blow  from  which  they  have 
not  recovered. 

The  price  of  grain  shot  up,  but  did  the 
American  farmer  win?  Not  really — 
much  of  the  grain  involved  in  1972  had 
already  been  harvested  and  sold  before 
the  Russian  sale  was  annoimced.  In  July 
of  1972,  wheat  sold  for  $1.38  per  bushel. 
By  August  4,  it  was  up  to  $1.95,  and  on 
August  8  was  at  $2.04  per  bushel,  a  48 
percent  Increase  In  the  space  of  1  month. 
But  not  knowing  of  the  tmpendlng  sale, 
most  wheat  fanners  sold  cheap,  only  to 
learn  of  the  Increased  demand  when  it 
was  too  late. 

The  only  real  winners  were  the  big 
grain  corporations,  but  since  many  of 
them  are  at  least  partially  foreign- 
owned,  really  no  one  in  this  country 
benefited. 

After  an  Investlgatltm  that  revealed 
the  Incompetence  and  shortsightedness 
involved  in  the  handling  of  the  sale,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations concluded: 

The  grain  sales  created  a  shortage  in  do- 
mestic supplies.  This  shortage  drove  up  the 
price  of  bread  and  flour-based  products. 
More  Importantly,  the  shortage  restated  In 
Increases  In  the  price  of  feed  grains.  These 
Increases  meant  It  became  more  expensive 
to  feed  livestock.  Accordingly,  these  in- 
creased expenses  were  reflected  In  the  na- 
tion's g^rocery  stores  as  consumers  paid  more 
tor  beef,  pork,  poultry,  eggs  and  dairy 
products. 

While  it  Is  too  early  to  tell  if  the  1975 
(sales  wUl  be  a  repeat  of  the  1972  dis- 
aster, it  is  also  too  early  to  rest  assured 
that  it  will  not  be,  and  there  are  some 


ominous   similarities   between  the   two 
years. 

The  same  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
making  the  same  rosy  predictions  that 
there  will  be  no  shortages  this  year,  just 
as  he  did  in  1972.  But  more  importantly, 
flooding  in  wheat  growing  regions  of  the 
upper  Midwest  is  reminiscent  of  the  sub- 
stantial crop  failures  that  caused  pre- 
vious "bumper  crops"  to  fall  far  short 
of  expectations. 

While  much  of  this  year's  wheat  has 
been  harvested,  almost  no  com  has  come 
in  this  far,  and  I  cannot  reconcile  Mr. 
Butz'  statements  about  a  huge  com 
crop  with  reports  of  droughts  through- 
out the  Corn  Belt. 

A  flnal  disquieting  note  is  that  there 
is  conflict  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
administration  ever  the  potential  im- 
pact of  the  sales.  While  Secretary  Butz 
is  making  his  claims  that  the  impact  will 
be  minimal.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  one 
of  President  Ford's  principal  economic 
advisers,  on  July  29,  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  quite  another  story. 

When  asked  if  another  Russian  grain 
debacle  was  possible,  Burns  repUed: 

I  would  not  rule  out  that  possibility. 

When  asked  what  impact  the  sales 
might  have  on  foods  costs  for  American 
consumers.  Burns  replied: 

There  already  has  been  a  slgnlflcant  In- 
crease in  grain  prices. 

They  have  run  up  rather  sharply. 

And— 

I  do  not  see  any  escape  from  that  con- 
clusion. 

When  asked  about  the  possible  dimen- 
sions of  Soviet  purchases,  Bums  replied: 

We  do  not  have  anything  approaching 
precis©  Information  on  the  amount  of  the 
grain  that  Russia  wUl  be  Importing.  We 
know  literally  nothing  about  inventories  of 
grain  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  seen  esti- 
mates that  cover  a  wide  range,  and  I  must 
say  to  you.  In  all  honesty,  some  of  these 
estimates  frighten  me. 

When  told  that  testimony  of  other 
administration  officials  hidicated  there 
would  be  no  increases  in  prices  for 
American  consumers,  Burns  replied : 

Well,  that  Is  surprising. 

When  asked,  in  conclusion,  if  the 
American  consumer  can  plan  on  price 
increases,  Bums  replied : 

That  Is  deflnltely  my  opinion. 

I  share  Mr.  Bums'  concerns.  On 
July  11,  I  wrote  to  the  President  urghig 
that  decisions  on  these  sales  be  made 
out  in  the  open  so  an  accurate  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  the  sales 
are  in  the  national  interest  could  be 
made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.8.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  11.  1975. 
The  PREsroENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PRKsroENT:  The  Agrtcultxire  De- 
partment has  confirmed  that  representatives 
of  U.S.  grain  companies  are  negotiating  a 
massive  grain  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  Department  contends 
grain  crop  will  be  hEU'vested 
thus  that  the  sale  of  up  to  ten 
of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  shortages  at  home. 

While  that  may  be  true,  I 
much  too  early  to  tell.  As  you 
the  time  of  the  1972  sale  to  th( 
record  crop  was  predicted,  and 
ment  asserted   that  a   shortagii 
ensue,    but   subsequent   floodl: 
crop  failures  resulted  In  masslvi; 
of  the  domestic  grain  market 
result  was  a   15%    annual 
cost  of  food   for  American 
skyrocketing  feed  costs  for 
stock  producers. 

Just  last  week,  flooding  In  the 
major  damage  to  crops  In  the 
this  time  could  leave  the 
at  the  mercy  of  similar  dlsasteife 
mediate  future,  as  was  the  casi» 

It    Is    Incredible    that    these 
are  being  held  in  secret  when 
suit    In    American    consumers 
caught  In  a  crossfire  requiring 
more  for  a  loaf  of  bread  whll< 
the  Russian  grain  market  at  th 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  direct 
ture  Department  to  make  all 
about  the  sale  known,  and  to 
the  appropriate  Congressional 
order   to    arrive   at    a    joint 
whether  any  grain  sale  Is  ihdeei  I 
Interests  of  this  country. 
Sincerely, 

John  V. 
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TfNJTET, 


,1.  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  To  date,  I  hi  ,ve  received 
no  response  to  that  letter,  an  d  my  fears, 
like  the  fears  of  many  Americans,  re- 
main unanswered. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  intrdducing  leg- 
islation designed  to  make  su'e  1975  and 
succeeding  years  will  not  be  a  replay  of 
1972.  The  bill  would  require  tl  iree  things : 

First.  The  bill  orders  the  £  ecretary  of 
Agriculture  to  institute  a  sys  ;em  for  the 
prior  approval  of  any  grain  exports  in 
exce.ss  of  50,000  tons,  order  ng  further 
that  if  such  exports,  coupled  with  pro- 
jected domestic  demand,  would  deplete 
carryover  supplies  below  15  percent  of 
total  U.S.  production,  appro;  al  could  be 
granted  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture certified  that  the  sales  vould  be  in 
the  national  interest  and  wou;  d  not  result 
in  disruption  of  domestic  ms.rkets.  This 
would  protect  consumers  ard  livestock 
and  dairy  producers  from  precipitous 
price  increases  due  to  shortages. 

Second.  Details  of  the  proposed  sales 
would  be  required  to  be  made  public,  and 
a  15-day  layover  between  app  Ication  and 
decision  would  assure  farmer  i  a  price  for 
their  crops  which  reflects  tie  true  de- 
mand. 

Third.  Records  of  all  details  of  the  Sec- 
retary's decisions  would  be  lept  for  in- 
spection by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  congressional  corimlttees  to 
assure  valid  and  completely  nonest  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  the  bureaucratic 
bungling  and  alleged  corrupt  on  of  1972. 

I  urge  prompt  considerat  on  of  this 
legislation,  not  only  to  protKit  the  in- 
terests of  Americans  this  ye^r,  but  also 
in  years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  t^iat  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2283 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  And  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    Vnite^    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (as 
added  by  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "812.";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  (1)  With  respect  to  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  and  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
addition.  Institute  a  system  of  prior  approv- 
al of  export  sales  of  such  commodities  in 
excess  of  50,(KX)  tons.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  such  sale,  after  taking  into 
account  prior  export  sales  and  projected 
domestic  demand  of  the  commodity  con- 
cerned, would  result  in  depletion  of  carry- 
over stocks  below  16  per  centum  of  total 
estimated  domestic  production  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  given  crop  year,  he  shall  grant 
approval  of  such  sale  only  if  he  determinss 
that  such  sale  Is  in  the  national  interest 
and  wlU  not  result  in  disruption  of  domestic 
markets. 

"(2)  Relevant  details  of  export  sale  ap- 
plications under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made 
public  by  the  Secretary.  Except  in  case  of 
emergency  certified  by  the  Secretary,  final  ac- 
tion on  any  application  may  not  be  taken 
before  the  expiration  of  15  days  after  such 
application  Is  made.  Records  of  all  actions 
leading  to  decisions  on  applications  shall  be 
kept  and  made  available,  upon  request,  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Clark,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
McGovERN,     Mr.     Leahy,     Mr. 
Nelson,   Mr.   Young,    and   Mr. 
Dole)  : 
S.J.  Res.  121.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  quarterly  adjustments  in  the 
support  price  for  milk.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

QUARTERLY    ADJUSTMENT    IN    MILK    PRICE 
SUPPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Clark, 
Nelson.  Mondale,  McGovern,  Leahy, 
Young,  and  Dole. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  a  very  basic  pur- 
pose: To  provide  for  the  quarterly  ad- 
justment In  the  milk  support  prices 
paid  to  farmers. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  we  passed  leg- 
islation which  provided  for  a  milk  price 
support  level  at  85  percent  of  parity  with 
a  quarterly  adjustment  in  the  support 
level.  That  legislation  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
but  it  was  pocket  vetoed  by  President 
Ford  in  January  of  1975. 

The  Emergency  Farm  bill  of  1975 
again  included  the  quarterly  adjustment 
provision,  but  unfortunately  the  Presi- 
dent also  vetoed  this  bill. 

This  provision  is  widely  supported  by 
our  dairy  farmers  as  a  means  whereby 
milk  price  support  levels  could  be  ad- 
justed to  enable  them  to  remain  more 
current  in  terms  of  production  costs. 

While  production  cost  increases  have 
slowed  somewhat  in  recent  months,  it 
has  been  estimatetd  that  during  1974 
production  costs  Increased  by  around 
30  percent  for  dairy  farmers. 

Since  the  spring  of  1974 — when  farm- 
ers were  receiving  over  $8  per  hun- 
dredweight for  their  manufacturing  milk 
in  my  State — dairy  prices  have  dipped 
precipitously  and  particularly  as  a  re- 


sult of  Increased  dairy  imports.  Since 
that  time,  the  market  has  not  recov- 
ered and  the  prices  paid  to  farmers  have 
been  hovering  around  $7  per  hundred- 
weight. 

This  situation  has  existed  for  some 
time,  and  it  has  produced  a  severe  cost 
price  squeeze  at  a  time  when  produc- 
tion costs  were  on  the  upswing. 

When  President  Ford  vetoed  the  dairy 
price  support  bill  in  January  1975,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Butz  indicated  that 
support  levels  would-be  set  at  $7.24  per 
himdredweight.  That  support  level  has 
not  been  implemented  to  date.  Instead, 
the  Department  has  insisted  that  prices 
which  farmers  will  receive  will  average 
$7.24  per  hundred  weight  over  the  year, 
and  that  this  meets  the  intent  of  the  law. 

In  this  resolution  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  actual  support  level  for  milk. 
However,  we  should  and  are  proposing  to 
take  steps  to  make  certain  that  our 
farmers  do  not  have  to  wait  a  whole  year 
for  an  adjustment  In  the  prices  which 
they  receive  for  their  manufacturing 
milk. 

When  we  had  a  committee  session  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  on  July  11, 
Senator  Leahy  and  I  interrogated  him 
regarding  the  Department's  indication 
that  they  would  review  the  dairy  situa- 
tion twice  a  year.  The  Secretary  indicat- 
ed that  the  review  would  be  conducted, 
but  there  was  no  indication  as  to  how 
the  reviews  would  be  conducted  or  what 
factors  would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Senator  Leahy  and  I  have  since 
written  to  the  Secretary  for  further 
clarification,  but  at  this  time  we  have 
not  received  an  answer  to  our  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  learned,  in 
dealing  with  Mr.  Butz  and  this  adminis- 
tration, that  the  letters  and  pleas  do  not 
carry  much  weight.  We  have  to  make 
our  position  clear  by  developing  legisla- 
tion which  is  clear  and  explicit. 

While  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  later 
improve  the  actual  price  support  level 
for  milk,  we  do  not  propose  to  deal  witli 
this  area  in  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  important  step  enabling  our 
dairy  farmers  to  stay  in  step  with  their 
increasing  production  costs.  It  is  a  mod- 
est but  important  step,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  join  in  sup- 
porting it. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.J.  Res.  122.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  the  number 
of  terms  a  President  may  serve.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  many  observers  of  the  recent  trends 
in  contemporary  American  politics  have 
focused  on  the  necessity  for  institutional 
change  in  order  to  provide  better  Gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  most  prominent 
candidates  for  such  change  can  be  seen 
in  the  constitutionally  mandated  Presi- 
dential term  of  office. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  is  eligible  for 
reelection  only  once. 

In  my  opinion,  this  system  is  imsatis- 
factory.  It  is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
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the  American  people's  desire  for  the  most 
effective  Government.  This  system  vir- 
tually necessitates  that  the  incumbent 
President  spend  the  last  2  years  of  his 
first  term  pursuing  both  his  duties  as 
Chief  Executive  and  those  relating  to  his 
reelection. 

Accordingly,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  which  pro- 
poses a  Constitutional  amendment  that 
would  make  both  the  Presidential  and 
the  Vice  Presidential  term  one  of  6  years, 
without  the  opportunity  for  reelection. 
There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to 
this  approach. 

First  of  all,  a  single  term  would  free 
the  President  from  the  pressures  and  de- 
mands of  electoral  politics.  Thus,  he 
would  not  have  to  pursue  the  dual  role 
of  Chief  Executive  and  political  candi- 
date, and  could  devote  himself  solely  to 
his  Presidential  duties. 

Second,  a  single  6-year  term  would  en- 
hance the  relationship  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress.  Congress,  knowing 
that  the  President  could  not  be  reelected 
for  a  second  term,  would  be  more  likely 
to  work  through  consultation  rather  than 
confrontation. 

There  are  other  advantages,  including 
the  fact  that  a  single  6-year  term  is  both 
a  reasonable  time  span  for  a  President 
to  accomplish  his  goals  and  it  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  rotation  of  office,  one  of 
the  principal  doctrines  of  a  democracy. 

I  believe  that  when  these  and  other 
advantages  of  a  single  6-year  term  for 
the  President  are  considered,  it  will  be- 
come obvious  that  such  a  proposed  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  is  of  much  merit. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  re- 
solution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  122 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  It 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  7  years  after  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  for  ratification: 

"ARTICLI — 

"Section  1.  The  term  of  office  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Vice  President  Is  six  years.  No 
person  otherwise  eligible  under  this  Consti- 
tution to  be  President  is  eligible  to  be  Presi- 
dent if  he  has  previously  been  elected  to 
such  office. 

"Sxc.  2.  The  term  of  office  provided  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  section  1  of 
this  article  applies  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  elected  after 
the  date  on  which  this  article  U  ratified." 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.J.  Res.  123.  A  joint  resolution  to  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  antitrust  violations  are 
occurring  in  the  manufacture  or  market- 
ing of  replacement  home  canning  lids, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  dramatic 
inflationary  rates  in  the  past  few  years 
have  caused  many  consumers  to  change 


their  Uving  style  in  many  ways.  One  of 
the  ways  that  housewives  have  found  ef- 
fective to  stretch  the  hard-earned  dol- 
lar of  the  family  is  through  the  use  of 
home  canning.  The  canning  of  your  own 
food  is  very  traditional  in  my  home  State, 
Utah.  The  citizens  there  have  long  known 
of  this  savings  mechanism  and  have  ap- 
preciated the  pleasures  of  their  own  pro- 
ductivity. However,  with  this  years  home 
canning  season  now  upon  us,  many  of  the 
homemakers  in  Utah  and  across  the 
Nation  are  facing  a  shortage  of  canning 
lids.  It  is  strange  the  mason  jar  lid 
manufacturers,  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
increasing  trend  to  home  canning,  are 
now  without  an  adequate  supply  of  home 
canning  lids. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned.  The 
use  of  home  canning  has  been  increas- 
ing for  some  time  now,  and  I  have  been 
aware  of  this  increase,  but  the  people 
who  should  be  more  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing trend  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  home  canning  lids.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  may  be  once  again  are 
faced  with  a  manufacturer  that  is  try- 
ing to  manipulate  and  control  its  market. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  asking  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  home  canning  lid  manu- 
facturing industries  for  possible  anti- 
trust violations. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  CANNON  COMMENDS 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
AND  OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF 
DEBATES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
Majority  Leader,  in  commending  those 
responsible  for  producing  on  July  30, 
1975,  the  largest  Record  ever  printed 
and  boimd  in  one  part.  The  previous 
largest  edition  was  368  pages  on 
March  28,  1972. 

There  were  120  pages  of  House  pro- 
ceedings, 231  pages  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings, and  22  pages  of  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks, together  with  10  pages  of  Digest. 
Tv/enty-two  pages  of  Extensions  were 
left  out  and  were  printed  in  the  next 
issue. 

Final  copy  on  the  proceedings  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  12:25  a.m.,  and  the  Digest  was  re- 
ceived at  1:45  a.m. 

The  last  form  went  to  the  foundry  at 
6:56  a.m.  and  the  last  plates  were  de- 
livered to  the  pressroom  at  7:14  a.m.,  an 
elapsed  time  of  18  minutes.  The  last 
press  was  unplated  and  replated  with  64 
plates  by  7:40  a.m.,  an  elapsed  time  of 
26  minutes.  Signatures  of  the  last  64 
pages  were  received  in  the  bindery  at 
7:55  a.m.,  an  elapsed  time  of  15  minutes. 
Copies  were  delivered  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  8:20  a.m.,  an  elapsed  time  of 
25  minutes. 

The  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  again  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  work  under  deadline  pressure 
to  achieve  this  Impressive  milestone. 

At  the  same  time,  I  commend  the 


Official  Reporters  of  Debates  and  their 
staff  for  the  vital  role  they  played  in  mak- 
ing this  unique  production  possible. 


LET  OIL  PRICE  CONTROLS  EXPIRE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  7 
months  ago  when  the  94th  Congress 
convened,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  energy  situation  was  one  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Seven  months  later,  it  is  still  a  major 
problem  and  little  has  been  done  to  solve 
it.  It  is  obvious  Congress  is  unwiUing  or 
unable  to  make  the  difficult  decisions 
needed  to  achieve  energy  independence. 

We  are  about  to  go  into  a  monthlong 
recess  with  the  present  system  of  price 
controls  on  domestic  oil  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire before  we  return  after  Labor  Day. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance.  I  have  written  President 
Ford  recommending  that  he  veto  any 
extension  of  these  controls  and  to  let 
them  expire  on  August  31.  The  impact 
upon  consumers  will  be  minor — less  than 
2  cents  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  31, 1975. 
Hon.  Oeralo  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  view  of  the  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  rejecting 
your  second  and  extremely  conciliatory  plan 
to  phase  out  controls  on  the  price  of  oil,  I 
recommend  that  you  veto  any  attempt  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  and  let  the  controls  expire.  In  doing 
so,  I  suggest  you  give  Americans  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  the  issues  Involved 
and  of  the  coiwequences. 

The  facts  are  that,  at  most,  gasoline  prices 
would  rise  6 '/a  cents  per  gallon  under  de- 
control. If  the  $2.00  Import  fee  on  each  barrel 
of  crude  oil  and  the  60  cent  fee  on  each  bar- 
rel of  refined  products  was  removed,  the 
price  of  gasoline  might  only  rise  2.4  cents. 
And,  it  is  quite  possible  that  gasoline  prices 
may  not  rise  at  all  under  decontrol,  since 
until  recently  supply  has  exceeded  demand 
and  companies  had  not  been  able  to  pass 
through  all  the  increased  costs  they  could 
have  recovered  under  FEA  price  control  rules. 

The  Administration,  and  especially  Mr. 
Zarb,  has  gone  the  extra  mile,  and  then  an- 
other, and  then  yet  another  to  compromise 
with  the  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress. 
The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and 
Its  ensuing  regulations  on  everything  from 
entitlements  to  "crfd"  oil  to  control  of  pro- 
duce prices  is  totally  counter-productive  to 
the  national  goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 
Low,  controlled  prices  are  depressing  pro- 
duction and  encouraging  wasteful  consump- 
tion. This  situation  needs  to  be  understood 
by  American  citizens.  It  can  only  lead  to 
disaster  through  a  drain  on  our  foreign  ex- 
change, another  OPEC  embargo  or  a  cold 
winter  that  nature  dictates  will  surely  come. 

There  are  those  politicians  who  would 
delude  consumers  Into  thinking  that  they 
are  being  protected  from  huge  price  increases 
assessd  by  a  greedy  Industry.  The  facts  are 
that  energy  production  cannot  be  adequately 
and  rapidly  expanded  In  the  face  of  the 
economic  and  political  realities  of  today. 
IX  the  producers  were  not  locked  by  law  Into 
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the  need  to  produce  old  oil  at  practically  any 
cost,  there  would  not  be  the  domestic  pro 
ductlon  there  Is  today.  Land  owners  who 
have  leased  their  property  would  pot  jjennlt 
their  property  to  be  confiscated  alt  unrealls- 
tlcally  low  prices,  Independent]  producers 
would  not  borrow  money  to  search  for  and 
produce  oil  nor  would  bankers  Send  them 
money.  No  one  Is  controlling  tne  price  of 
steel  to  drill  and  case  boles  for  oil  wells. 
No  one  Is  controlling  the  wages  6t  Industry 
workers.  Nor  Is  anyone  controlling  the  price 
of  anything  else  that  enters  ln£>  the  cost 
of  living  for  those  workers,  excqpt  for  the 
oU  and  gras  they  use.  | 

Mr.  President,  a  two  ex  three  jjear  phase- 
out  of  controls,  no  celling  price  en  oil,  and 
a  reasonable  Import  fee  to  discourage  im- 
ports seemed  to  me  a  sensible  ap>proach,  with 
a  windfall -profits  tax  and  plowbbck.  While 
even  that  type  of  program  woiild  not  be 
my  preferred  solution,  I  recognlzei  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  political  dll^nmas  you 
face.  I,  too,  had  hoped  that  myi  colleagues 
In  Congress  would  be  reasonable,  :  ace  reality 
and  return  to  the  principles  ofjequlty — at 
least  In  time. 

But,  they  have  not.  And,  Mr.  President, 
they  have  left  you  with  no  choice  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  country  can  aSord  the  small  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  gasoline  Ihat  would 


TTie  alter- 
on  foreign 
time  with 


be  Involved  in  the  end  of  controls 
native  Is  increasing  dependence 
oil   that  may  be   cut  off  at  any 
disastrous  effects  upon  our  country 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Aellmok 


PRESIDENT  FORD  VETpES 
LEGISLATION  37  THWES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  PresiJent,  last 
PYlday,  for  the  37th  time,  Presi  lent  Ford 
vetoed  legislation  written  ard  passed 
here  and  in  the  House  of  Rtpresenta 


through 
of  study, 


people  of 
sent  back 


tives — legislation      developed 

months  of  hearings,  months  „. ,,, 

months  of  compromise  and  hird  work. 
Five  hundred  and  thirty-four  Legislators, 
elected  representatives  of  the 

the  50  States,  were  once  more 

to  the  drawing  board  In  disgrice. 

It  is  an  old  story — and  one  we  have 
come  to  dread.  With  one  strok ;  of  a  pen 
one  man  has  negated  the  wore  of  hxm- 
dreds  of  men  and  women. 

Now,  once  again,  we  must  tn  to  find  a 
way  to  satisfy  that  man,  or  ty  to  And 
the  votes  to  override  the  veto. 

quire  all  our  patience,  all  our 

and  we  are  going  to  have  to  rei  eat  again 
all  the  arguments  we  have  us<d  on  this 
floor  already. 

The  excuse  for  this  futile  epercise  in 
Government  by  frustration  is 
the  lack  of  money. 

This  time  it  seems  we  are  t<io  poor  to 
educate  our  children — especiall  j  our  poor 
or  disadvantaged  children. 

We  are  rich  enough  to  afford  higher 
prices  for  oil  and  gasoline,  we  Americans. 
We  are  rich  enough  to  increase  spending 
for  an  inflated  defense  budge^.  We  are 
rich  enough  to  spend  bUlions 

aid  or  arms  supplies  around  

We  are  rich  enough  to  support  giant  in- 
ternational corporations  thr)ugh  tax 
breaks  and  tax  credits.  We  are  rich 
enough  to  make  questionable  loans  to 
bankrupt  business  giants. 

All  of  this — and  more — we  cin  afford 
according  to  the  admlnistratio^. 

We  could  not  afford  housing  support 
for  the  American  family,  however.  We 


could  not  afford  a  Job  program  to  put 
people  back  to  work.  We  could  not  afford 
to  protect  our  land  from  strip  mining. 
And  now — the  final  word — we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  help  Americtin 
schools  or  colleges  or  college  students. 

The  administration's  economic  ad- 
visors have  informed  us  that  the  reces- 
sion is  over — that  we  have  "bottomed 
out".  There  Is,  according  to  them,  no- 
where to  go  but  up — economically  speak- 
ing, that  is. 

The  veto  of  the  education  apprc^ria- 
tions  bill  makes  me  think  we  are  on  the 
bottom,  all  right — and  not  just  econom- 
ically. 

I  remember,  Mr.  President,  another 
depression — a  time  when  poor  people  in 
this  Nation  suffered  hunger  and  real 
deprivation  because  there  was  no  unem- 
ployment insurance,  no  social  security, 
no  bank  Insurance,  no  Government  help 
for  small  businesses,  no  Government 
loans  for  housing,  no  Federal  assistance 
to  workers  or  businesses  or  schools.  But  I 
thought  that  kind  of  American  tragedy 
was  ended.  In  those  years  many  of 
America's  children  suffered  because  their 
parents  were  truly  unable  to  feed  them 
adequately.  Children,  like  adults,  had  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  a  terrible 
poverty.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  later  we  dis- 
covered that  children  growing  up  in 
those  diflBcult  years  had  suffered  real 
lifetime  damage  because  they  had  gone 
without  milk  and  protein  and  other 
body-building  foods.  We  tried  to  see  that 
that  would  never  happen  again  to  our 
children. 

But  1975  has  brought  us  a  new  time 
of  tragedy. 

This  year  we  hear  that  we  can  still 
afford  all  the  things  which  protect  and 
support  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  keep  our  education 
programs  alive  even  at  last  year's  figures. 
The  administration's  request  this  year 
for  education  did  not  include  some  pro- 
grams at  all — and  provided  for  cuts  in 
many  others.  No  increased  funds  were 
requested  even  for  programs  which  have 
proven  to  be  vitally  important  and  neces- 
sary to  school  districts  struggling  to  help 
language  minority  children  or  children 
from  poverty  homes  or  handicapped  chil- 
dren or  children  with  special  reading 
problems.  In  spite  of  reports  that  fewer 
and  fewer  middle-  and  lower-income 
families  can  afford  college  costs,  no  addi- 
tional funds  were  requested  to  help  young 
people  stay  in  college  or  in  vocational 
schools,  where  they  could  learn  job  skills 
for  the  future. 

The  damage  which  going  without 
this  help  will  do  to  the  children  who  are 
neglected  in  1975  and  1976,  will  last  a  long 
time.  The  minds  which  are  starved  now 
will  be  scarred  forever.  This  is  not  just 
the  year  when  the  recession  has  "bot- 
tomed out" — it  could  be  the  year  when 
the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  future  for 
these  students. 

Testimony  taken  in  hearings  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  ig- 
nored. "The  pleas  and  warnings  of  educa- 
tors and  librarians  and  counselors  across 
the  Nation  were  ignored.  Even  the  advice 
of  the  administration's  own  career  spe- 
cialists In  the  Office  of  Education  was 
ignored. 


Mr.  President,  that  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  sensible  way  to  run  a  govern- 
ment. That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  sensible  way  to  cut  budgets. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Senator  Magntjson, 
took  the  time  to  examine  every  item  in 
this  bill  closely — looking  at  every  pro- 
gram with  care.  In  the  end  we  made 
many  compromises,  many  adjustments, 
many  cost-saving  changes.  Like  the 
housewife  in  hard  times,  we  tried  to  find 
ways  to  take  care  of  essential  needs  with- 
out wasting  even  pennies.  But — like 
housewives  and  mothers  in  most  Ameri- 
can families  today — we  decided  the  one 
place  we  could  not  afford  to  cut  back 
dangerously  was  where  it  would  force 
children  and  yoimg  students  to  suffer 
permanent  damage.  We  decided  that  if 
Americans  had  to  tighten  belts  further, 
it  should  be  adult  belts  which  were  tight- 
ened, not  those  of  the  children  who  were 
our  future. 

In  order  to  make  that  point  crystal 
clear  to  everyone  at  OMB  and  at  the 
White  House,  and  in  order  to  make  sure 
t'le  school  money  was  ready  in  time  for 
local  education  agencies  to  plan  their 
school  year  intelligently  in  advance,  we 
separated  the  education  appropriation 
from  other  appropriation  bills  this  year. 
We  did  the  best  job  we  could,  and 
thought  we  had  produced  a  fine  and  re- 
sponsible piece  of  legislation. 

None  of  that  effort  made  any  differ- 
ence. The  veto  message  came  last  Friday 
with  the  same  rhetoric,  the  same  ex- 
cuses, the  same  familiar  arguments. 

The  President  claims  that  "The  Amer- 
ican people  would  never  support"  the 
spending  for  education  in  this  bill.  In  the 
next  month  we  will  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  and  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple in  our  own  States.  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber— Republican  or  Democrat — should 
take  the  time  to  ask  the  people  in  his 
State  the  answer  to  the  question  the 
President  has  raised. 

It  is  an  Important  question — not  just 
for  this  year,  but  for  the  future  of  the 
educational  system  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  question  we  will  have  to  answer 
when  we  return  in  September. 

That  question  is,  "Is  the  President 
right  in  a,ssuming  that  you  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cut  costs  this  year  by  cutting 
back  on  education  programs  for  elemen- 
tary schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges 
across  the  board?  Would  you  rather  we 
found  another  way  to  cut  the  budget?" 

The  answer  to  that  question,  I  suspect, 
will  surprise  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visors. I  doubt  that  it  will  surprise  the 
Congress  or  the  men  and  women  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  produce  this  edu- 
cation legislation  and  the  education  ap- 
propriations bill  which  we  have  seen  re- 
jected this  week. 


GRAIN  SALES  IMPORTANT  TO 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  days,  I  have  been  appalled  by  what 
appears  to  be  an  increasingly  popular 
trend  for  politicians,  labor  union  leaders, 
and  even  Federal  officials  to  stand  up 
and  criticize  the  recent  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Those  of  us  on  the 
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Senate  Agriculture  Committee  are 
deeply  concerned  about  grain  export 
sales.  We  are  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact on  farmers.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  impact  on  consumers  and 
most  of  all,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
impact  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We 
have  studied  the  matter  very  carefully 
and  we  have  concluded  that  grain  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
are  vitally  important  to  the  United 
States  and  are  beneficial  to  American 
consumers,  taxpayers,  farmers  and  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

To  the  farmer  In  Kansas  and  other 
States,  it  seems  that  everyone  on  TV 
and  radio  and  in  the  newspaper  is  ask- 
ing whether  "we"  should  sell  wheat 
and  grain  to  the  Russians.  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  those  suggestions  that 
"we "  should  not  sell  wheat  to  the  Rus- 
sians, in  fact,  do  not  own  a  single  bushel 
of  grain.  Yet  they  are  willing  to  make 
a  decision  like  that  with  someone  else's 
property. 

SELFISH    MOTIVES 

With  Longshoremen's  contracts  com- 
ing up  soon,  with  union  officials  ever 
seeking  more  power,  and  with  Presi- 
dential candidates  seeking  popularity 
for  1976,  I  cannot  help  but  suspect  self- 
ish motives  behind  their  actions.  And  I 
cannot  help  but  observe  that  it  must  be 
much  easier  to  be  selfish  when  It  is 
someone's  income  and  the  value  of  some- 
one else's  property  at  stake. 

The  thinking  that  leads  politicians, 
union  leaders  and  Gtovernment  officials 
to  such  conclusions  is  surely  the  result 
of  little  or  no  knowledge  about  the  facts 
or  a  distorted  view.  I  would  just  like 
to  state  a  few  of  the  facts. 

First,  if  our  surplus  grain  were  not 
sold  to  the  Russians  and  others,  what 
would  we  do  with  it?  Would  we  go  back 
to  a  policy  of  svu'plus  storage  which  as 
recently  as  1972  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer roughly  $4.5  billion  in  subsidy  and 
storage  costs? 

Second,  an  average  loaf  of  bread  con- 
tains about  5  cents  worth  of  wheat.  In 
the  extreme  case,  were  wheat  prices  to 
rise  even  $2  per  bushel,  the  impact  on 
retail  bread  prices  would  not  exceed  4 
cents  a  loaf.  This  is  hardly  a  high  price 
for  the  American  consumer  to  pay  given 
all  the  other  benefits  grain  exports  offer 
the  American  public. 

MINOR  IMPACT    ON   FOOD  PRICES 

Obviously,  the  price  of  bread  is  not 
the  only  food  price  affected  by  these 
sales.  With  wheat,  corn,  and  barley  con- 
tracted for  sale,  the  price  of  meat,  cereal, 
and  other  foods  would  be  affected.  But 
bread  is  a  good  example  of  how  food 
prices  work. 

In  February  of  1974,  the  average  wheat 
price  was  $5.52  a  bushel  and  the  average 
bread  price  at  that  time  was  32.5  cents. 
In  June,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
$2.92  a  bushel  but  the  average  bread 
price  had  risen  to  35.6  cents. 

While  the  cost  of  wheat  per  loaf  of 
bread  fell  3.8  cents,  the  average  price  of 
bread  rose  3.1  cents.  This  means  a  net 
increase  of  6.9  cents  per  loaf  for  the  mil- 
lers, bakers,  and  retailers  while  farmers 
got  almost  4  cents  less.  Clearly  It  is  not 
farmers  who  are  to  blame.  I  suggest  that 
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there  are  more  effective  ways  to  lower 
food  prices  than  halting  the  Russian  or 
any  other  grain  sale. 

Third,  agricultural  exports  gaierate 
enormous  tax  revenues.  Last  year,  it  was 
$47  billion.  Cut  exports  and  you  cut  reve- 
nues, which  is  the  last  thing  we  need 
when  the  Federal  deficit  is  already  far 
above  $60  billion  this  year. 

MORE   JOBS 

Fourth,  the  sales  announced  this  far 
have  totaled  an  estimated  1.4  billion. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  unexpected 
stimulus  to  the  economy  could  generate 
directly  and  indirectly  in  excess  of  100,000 
jobs. 

Fifth,  farm  exports  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  a  tenable  U.S.  balanw; 
of  trade  position  in  recent  years  and  to 
a  stronger  and  more  stable  U.S.  dollar 
abroad.  Last  year,  farm  exports  totaled 
$21.6  billion — which  pays  for  a  lot  of 
oil — and  our  export  farm  trade  has  been 
credited  with  the  creation  of  half  a  mil- 
lion on-farm  jobs  and  another  half  a 
million  off  the  farm.  Agriculture  trade  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  had  a  net 
gain  to  the  Nation  of  $12  billion. 

Sixth,  our  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  come  at  the  expense  of 
underdeveloped  nations  and  hungry 
people  aroimd  the  world.  The  level  of  our 
food  aid  is  set  by  policy  and  does  not 
necessarily  rise  or  fall  dependent  upon 
our  export  sales. 

Seventh,  had  the  Russians  not  bought 
from  the  United  States,  they  would  cer- 
taintlv  have  purchased  wheat  and  grain 
elsewhere,  perhaps  Australia,  perhaps 
Canada,  or  perhaps  South  America.  In 
any  event,  the  impact  on  world  prices 
would  be  about  the  same. 

PROMISE   TO   FARMERS 

Eighth,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
asked  to  produce  to  the  maximum.  He 
has  done  so  and  it  is  In  our  interest  that 
he  continue  to  do  so  in  order  to  Insure 
continued  adequate  supplies  and  a  more 
stabilized  domestic  food  price.  But  the 
cost  of  production  continues  to  rise.  And 
if  American  farmers  are  to  continue  pro- 
ducing, they  must  have  free  access  to 
the  world  market.  On  may  1,  the  Presi- 
dent pledged : 

We  have  now  eliminated  all  restrictions 
on  exports  and  we  are  determined  to  do 
everything  possible  to  avoid  Imposing  them 
again.  Our  farm  products  must  have  un- 
fettered access  to  world  markets. 

That  promise  encouraged  farmers  to 
go  all  out — to  plant  fence  row  to  fence 
row — so  If  we  ask  them  to  produce  to 
the  maximum  but  minimize  demand  by 
closing  off  sales  to  large  purchasers, 
farmers  will  respond  by  cutting  back  on 
production.  It  Is  very  simple,  American 
farmers  must  have  and  deserve  a  fair 
income  just  like  longshoremen  and  any 
other  members  of  the  American  public. 

Ninth,  critics  of  the  most  recent  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  have  suggested  or 
implied  that  this  sale  repeated  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  1972  grain  sale  which 
gave  the  Soviets  a  tremendous  bargain. 
But  there  Is  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  sales  then  and  those  made 
this  year.  I  would  just  like  to  list  the 
differences  at  this  time: 


COMPARISON   WITH    1972   PintCHASES 


In  1972,  the  Soviet  Union  purchased 
over  430  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
about  240  million  bushels  of  com  com- 
pared to  current  purchase  levels  of  165 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  185  million 
bushels  of  com.  In  addition  to  the  dif- 
ference in  size  of  the  purchases,  there 
are  other  significant  differences. 

In  1972,  there  was  no  requirement  that 
U.S.  export  firms  report  current  sales 
to  the  Government,  so  the  Russians  were 
able  to  conclude  their  purchases  in  1972 
in  virtual  secrecy.  But,  section  812  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973,  legislation  developed  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
makes  all  export  sales  subject  to  USDA 
reporting  regulations  that  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
1972  grain  sales.  At  this  time,  exporters 
are  required  to  report  all  sales  on  a 
weekly  basis.  In  addition,  any  sales  of 
100,000  tons  or  more  are  required  to  be 
reported  within  24  hours.  Since  July  24, 
further  safeguards  have  been  Instituted 
and  exporters  are  required  to  advise  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  large 
potential  sales  before  final  negotiation 
of  the  sale. 

In  1972,  a  total  of  about  $160  million 
in  subsidies  were  paid  on  wheat  export- 
ed to  the  USDA — an  average  of  40.6  cents 
per  bushel.  There  are  no  export  subsidies 
on  this  year's  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1972,  the  Comm.odity  Credit  Cor- 
poration provided  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  about  60  percent  of  their  pur- 
chases. There  is  no  Government  credit 
involved  in  the  Soviet  sales  this  year. 

Tenth,  critics  of  the  recent  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  have  implied  that  the 
United  States  might  not  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  grain  if  we  sell  to  for- 
eign coim tries.  The  fact  is  that  our  wheat 
production  this  year  is  projected  at  2.187 
billion  bushels  for  a  total  supply  of  over 
2.5  billion  bushels — a  total  supply  22  per- 
cent greater  than  Isist  year's  and  the 
largest  since  1961. 

VITAL   TO   ECONOMT 

Eleventh,  in  fact,  the  United  States 
must  sell  aroimd  1.4  billion  bushels  this 
year  to  prevent  price  depressing  effects 
of  a  large  carryover  which  would  curtail 
production  next  year.  To  put  it  another 
way,  the  United  States  has  sold  only  10 
percent  of  the  wheat  it  should  sell  so  far 
this  year.  If  10  times  as  much  wheat  were 
to  be  sold,  that  still  would  have  700  mil- 
lion bushels  for  all  domestic  uses  includ- 
ing seed  for  the  1976  crop.  In  short,  the 
overwhelming  evidence  is  that  grain  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  are  beneficial  to  consumers, 
taxpayers,  workers,  union  members  and 
the  public  as  a  whole.  Grain  exports  are 
a  very  substantial  stimulus  to  our  econ- 
omy which,  by  agreement  among  all 
circles,  clearly  needs  every  stimulus  we 
can  give  it.  Yet  criticisms  of  export  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
and  actions  such  as  the  committee  hear- 
ing in  the  Senate  yesterday  to  "deter- 
mine whether  we  can  provide  more  grain 
to  the  Soviets  without  causing  still  fur- 
ther inflation  in  food  prices"  are  dis- 
couraging sales  to  our  foreign  customers. 
The  announcement  of  yesterday's  hear- 
ings indicates  that  the  committee  wants 
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"to  know  what   the  execut^e 
knows  about  Soviet  grain  buy  ng 
that  statement  indicates  a  desire 
ject  the  Federal  Government 
involved  role  in  our  grain  exbort 
We  have  seen  many  times  in  r  jcent 
how  Federal  involvement  his 
aged  export  sales  to  our  foreign 
tomers  to  the  general  detrinjent 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  would  be  my  strong  hode 
American  public  as  a  whole  aid 
ers  will  study  the  facts  carefu 
such  blunders.  To  do  otheririse 
not  be  in  our  own  best  inter«  ts 

Frankly,  I  hope  we  can  sell  nore  grain 
to  the  Russians — because  it  i$to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  Americans 
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And   finally,    the   question 
asked  "Why  does  not  the  _ 
emment  have  a  cutoff  point  . 
sales  will  be  curtailed."  The 
simple.  Because  this  is  a  fi 
and  in  spite  of  the  Govemm 
already  imposed,  there  is  still 
dom  for  our  farmers  to  grow 
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farmers  have  regained  their 
produce  and  sell  for  the  best 
can  get.  The  Government  is 
subsidy    business    on    wheat 
grains  and  the  taxpayers 
heved  of  this  load. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
has   made   repeated   efforts 
their    production    of    wheat 
grains.  They  set  for  themsel|ves 
of  improved  nutritional  diets 
ously  their  system  has  not 
As  a  Washington  Post  coluiin 
out  this  morning, 

If  Soviet  farms  made  proper 
tractors,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
Ing  every  year  an  additional  20 
of  grain.   That   figure   Is  equal 
Soviet  grain  purchases  in  the 
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Their  farmers  are  not 
capitalistic  incentives  and 
basic    communistic    inhibition 
personal  productivity  and 
has    coupled    with    none, 
mother  natiu-e  and  caused  ... 
to  us  for  their  supplementary 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Believe  me.  if  we  should 
duction  controls,  subsidies,  __ 
age  and  export  controls,  we 
blame  our  farmers,  those  few 

be  left,  for  adopting  the 

toward  producing  wheat  and 
as   the  farmers  in  the 
owned  farms. 

As  far  as  limits  on  export^ 
cerned,  the  market  protects 
past  2  years,  we  have  had  . 
demand  and  we  have  not 
wheat,  com  or  any  other 
modity.  When  prices  go  up, 
ers  back  off  and  we  find 
grass  instead  of  com  for  cattle 

We  have  built  an  excellent 
the  past  200  years.  Let  us 
it  for  something  worse. 
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Mr.  President,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  to  know  that  those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
have  requested  Secretary  Butz  to  testify 
on  September  4  about  the  total  supply 
of  grain  and  the  conditions  of  our  crops 
and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that 
time,  the  head  of  the  USDA-Soviet  crop 
inspection  team  will  accompany  the 
Secretary  and  will  be  available  for  ques- 
tions. In  addition,  the  committee  has 
requested  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Commission  to  pre- 
sent his  point  of  view  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  testimony  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  committee  to  obtain 
a  better  feeling  for  appropriate  levels 
of  agricultural  exports. 


A  COMMON  BEGINNING 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  uniquely  significant 
study  which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  our 
attention  in  this  Bicentexmial  era  when 
Americans  are  pausing  to  reflect  upon 
our  common  background.  This  report, 
entitled  "A  Common  Beginning:  An 
Overview  of  Mid-Iowa's  History,"  embod- 
ies the  efforts  of  many  forward -minded 
people  in  six  counties  of  Iowa's  north 
central  region  who  have  undertaken  a 
project  to  study  the  rich  history  of  their 
locality,  to  survey  the  significant  arti- 
facts and  landmarks  that  remain  as  re- 
minders of  the  past,  and  to  propose  a 
master  plan  for  their  preservation.  This 
study  carries  even  greater  significance 
since  we  believe  it  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Nation  where  an  historical 
preservation  program  has  included  the 
participation  of  local  citizens  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  entire  regional  body. 

The  author  of  this  study  and  director 
of  the  project  is  Damon  Ohlerking,  di- 
rector of  planning  for  the  Mid-Iowa  De- 
velopment Association  in  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.  This  thoughtful  and  enthusiastic 
young  man  has  demonstrated  admirable 
initiative  in  his  efforts  to  foster  a  sense 
cf  appreciation  for  the  diverse  and  mel- 
low-textured history  of  Iowa's  many 
rural  communities. 

One  of  Iowa's  greatest  assets  may  be 
found  in  these  small  towns  which  have 
endured  the  strain  of  social,  academic, 
and  fiscal  neglect.  They  will  survive,  of 
course,  with  or  without  historic  preserva- 
tion, but  this  study  will  help  give  credence 
to  the  idea  that  historic  preservation  is 
a  logical  and  valuable  instrument  for 
.self -preservation  in  the  defense  of  small- 
town individuality. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  com- 
municate to  all  Americans  that  historic 
preservation  is  primarily  a  state  of  mind, 
an  attitude  that  says  our  ancestors  left 
us  not  only  written  history,  not  only  laws 
and  customs,  traditions  and  a  way  of  life, 
but  also  a  distinctive  and  irreplacibls 
buildings,  sites,  and  landmarks  where  im- 
portant events  both  great  and  small  took 
place.  We  must  seek  ways  to  save  the  best 
of  the  past  as  it  relates  to  our  national. 
State,  and  regional  or  local  heritage. 
Such  retention  of  our  historic  legacy  in 
its  physical  form  provides  a  link  with  our 
past  that  can  give  continuity  and  deeper 
meaning  to  an  individual  life  in  a  mod- 
em, complex  world. 


I  congratulate  all  who  participated  in 
the  preparation  of  this  study  for  their 
endeavors  to  preserve  the  treasures  of  the 
part  as  well  as  projecting  our  long-range 
potentials  in  planning  our  Nation's 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  foreword  of 
"A  Common  Beginning"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Common  Beginning 

Just  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Dea 
Moines  and  Boone  Rivers,  atop  a  hill  with 
a  view  of  the  whole  valley  lies  Vegor's  Ceme- 
tery, probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
historic  sites  of  the  entire  area.  This  ceme- 
tery holds  Indian  burial  mounds,  the  grave 
of  a  Revolutionary  War  soldier,  and  the  grave 
of  the  first  white  person  to  die  in  this  region. 
Mrs.  Henry  Lott's  sxipposed  graveslte,  marked 
by  an  obelisk  erected  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  stands  as  an  Indication  to  a  place 
of  history  which  bespeaks  the  Inter-related- 
ness  of  Mld-Iowans.  The  stcry  runs  in  a 
negative  sense,  but  as  It  unfolds,  we  Mld- 
Iowans  should  easily  see  that  Just  as  the 
evil  of  the  story  spread,  so  can  the  good  of 
our  lives  spread  to  Impact  an  area  greater 
than  our  community,  our  country,  or  our 
state. 

Henry  Lott  was  an  early  settler  who  first 
came  to  Iowa  and  settled  at  Fort  Des  Moines 
when  It  was  located  In  south-eastern  Iowa. 
With  him  were  his  wife,  her  son,  and  their 
son.  (Old  rumors  Indicated  Mrs.  Lott  was 
the  widowed  daughter  of  a  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  Ohio;  the  story  says  she  married 
the  lively  Henry  Lott  who  carried  her  to  the 
frontier  much  to  the  distress  of  her  prestig- 
ious father.)  Lott  farmed  and  traded  with 
the  Irdlana  In  southeastern  Iowa  for  awhile, 
and  then  moved  on  to  Boonesboro  (near 
Boone),  as  the  "Indian  Territory"  opened, 
to  become  a  trader  with  the  Saux-Fox  Indians 
of  the  aroa. 

In  1846.  the  Lotts  built  a  cabin  uprlver 
from  Boonesboro  at  a  point  where  the  Boone 
and  Des  Moines  Rivers  Join.  Here,  according 
to  the  story.  Henry  dealt  In  whiskey  and 
stolen  horses,  In  addition  to  the  normal  furs 
and  trinkets.  While  Lott  aid  his  step-son 
were  away  from  the  cabin,  the  legend  goes,  a 
band  of  Sioux  Indians  led  by  Chief  Sldomln- 
dotah  (who  by  the  way,  supposedly  had  a 
double  set  of  teeth  In  his  mouth  and  was 
called  Two  Fingers  because  of  an  Injury  to 
his  hand),  visited  the  cabin  In  search  of 
some  stolen  ponies  that  Lott  supposedly  had 
tethered  there.  In  fright,  Lott's  son  headed 
for  Boonesboro  for  help.  He  froze  to  death 
enroute  and  Is  burled  In  Boor.e  County  near 
wliere  he  froze.  (His  grave  Is  marked  by  a 
monument  erected  by  the  Booiie  County 
Historical  Society.) 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Lott  escaped  from  the 
cabin  only  to  suffer  over-exposure.  After 
Henry  Lott  returned  she  died  and  Is  sup- 
posedly burled  atop  a  hill  In  back  of  the 
Lott  cabin  in  what  is  now  Vegor's  Cemetery. 

Orlef-strlcken,  Lott  and  his  step-son 
moved  back  to  Boonesboro,  where.  In  time,  he 
married  Francis  McQulre's  daughter,  only  to 
bury  her  near  the  present  site  of  Otho. 

In  1853.  Lott  and  his  step-son  built  a 
cabin  Just  east  of  the  Llvermore  in  Hum- 
boldt County  across  the  river  from  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  which  bears  his  name 
today.  Camped  Just  south  of  Lott's  Cabin  on 
another  creek  bottom  weis  the  band  of  In- 
dians that  Lott  regarded  as  responsible  for 
his  wife  and  son's  death.  In  a  sense  of  re- 
venge, Lott  and  his  at€p-.son  masqueraded 
as  Indians  and  lured  the  leader  of  the  In- 
dians, Chief  Sldomlndotah,  and  his  sons  out 
along  the  creek  to  hunt  elk.  There  they 
tiirned   on   the   unsuspecting   Indians   and 
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murdered  them,  hiding  their  bodies  beneath 
the  creek's  lee. 

The  Lotts  then  rettiraed  to  the  Indian  en- 
campment and  killed  all  but  two  children 
of  the  Chief's  family.  Burning  their  own 
cabin  to  feign  an  Indian  attack,  the  Lotts 
Hurriedly  left  for  the  West. 

Now  If  that  was  where  the  story  ended, 
It  would  be  a  sour  enough  tale  Indeed  but 
a  relative  of  Sldomlndotah,  Inkpadutah,  as- 
sumed leadership  of  the  band  of  Slouz.  Mov- 
ing to  the  western  counties  of  Iowa,  these 
Indians  wreaked  havoc  on  the  settlers  of 
Woodbury,  Cherokee,  Buena  Vista  and 
Dickinson  Counties  In  the  winter  of  1856- 
67  in  what  has  become  known  as  "The  Spirit 
Lake  Ma.ssacre." 

This  mass  killing  of  settlers  has  been  at- 
tributed as  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Chief 
Sldomlndotah  and  his  family  and  other 
grievances  the  Sioux  held  against  the  white 
Invaders  of  their  lands.  (A  trial  was  held  In 
absentia  in  Homer  after  the  story  of  the  Lott 
murders  came  from  the  two  children  who 
escaped.  Sldomlndotahs'  body  was  discovered 
In  the  creek  during  the  spring  and  Identified 
by  the  unique  second  set  of  teeth.  The  trial 
essentially  came  to  no  end  despite  Its  heated 
arguments,  and  the  bands  of  outlaw  Sioux 
thus  designed  the  now  infamous  massacre  as 
an  act  of  revenge. 

But  yet  the  story  doesn't  stop.  The  Indians 
of  the  "Spirit  Lake  Massacre"  are  thought 
to  have  figured  in  the  New  Ulm  Massacres  In 
Minnesota,  and  Inkpadutah  himself  Is  al- 
leged to  have  Joined  Chief  Sitting  Bull  and 
Crazy  Horse  In  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn. 

Much  of  the  story  Is  without  substantia- 
tion, but  for  the  moment,  look  at  the  threads 
which  run  throughout  It.  Actions  of  one 
settler,  first  at  the  site  of  Vegor's  Cemetery 
and  then  in  the  county  to  the  north  on  a 
creek  which  became  known  as  "Bloody  Run," 
had  local,  regional,  statewide,  and  possibly, 
national  significance.  To  be  s\ire,  there  are 
accounts  which  say  Lott  was  misrepresented 
and  "not  so  bad  a  fellow"  and  there  are  ac- 
counts that  he  was  eventually  hung  out  West 
for  a  crime  which  he  didn't  commit.  Cer- 
tainly. Lott's  life  had  Impact  on  the  area  In 
which  he  lived. 

Essentially,  he  was  Mld-Iowa's  first  region- 
al citizen.  His  story  Is  most  assuredly  In 
a  negative  vein,  but  comparable  myths  prob- 
ably could  exist  of  Mld-Iowans  who  Indeed 
lived  positively.  As  we  learn  of  them  through 
sufficient  study,  their  value  would  be  the 
encouragement  they  could  lend  to  our  citi- 
zens. Just  think  of  the  relevance  a  story  of 
the  achievements  of  our  early  settlers  In  the 
same  mjrth-llke  form  could  have  upon  our 
budding  Mld-Iowans. 

In  the  same  Vegor's  Cemetery,  Just  down 
the  slope  from  the  white  obelisk  marking 
Mrs.  Lott's  supposed  graveslte,  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  Revolutionary  War  Soldier,  Ben- 
jamin Bell. 

Benjarnln  Bell  himself  is  an  inspiring  fig- 
ure. His  tombstone  says  he  died  on  February 
10th,  1853,  at  the  age  of  102.  Now.  Uvlng  to 
be  one  hundred-and-two  years  old  Is  quite 
an  admirable  achievement.  Being  one  of  our 
country's  soldiers  in  the  fight  for  Independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain  Is  another  most 
significant  achievement.  But  homesteadlng 
as  he  did  when  he  was  ninety-nine  certainly 
caps  It  all. 

In  that.  Isn't  there  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mjrth  to  outshine  the  negative 
story  of  Herury  Lott?  What  In  the  story  of 
his  ancestry  and  his  children.  Is  there  to  tell 
VIS  Mid-Iowans  of  our  foundation?  Could 
not  this,  or  similar  stories,  be  carried  forward 
through  the  Twentieth  Century  to  help  all 
Mid-Iowans  define  their  heritage  and  their 
potential? 

In  this  writer's  eyes,  Vegor's  Cemetery  Is 
significant  to  the  thoughts  we  think  today. 
For  In  the  history  it  represents  we  see  the 
synthesis  of  white  culture  In  Mld-Iowa.  The 
Wght  of  the  area's  settlers  came  in  wave 


after  wave  across  northern  Iowa,  all  from  the 
"stone  thrown  In  the  pond"  by  Henry  Lott. 
The  arrival  of  Benjamin  Bell  in  Mld-Iowa  Is 
denoted  by  his  graveslte  and  the  many  gen- 
erations of  the  Bell  family  to  whom  the  grave 
has  unique  relevance  today. 

In  the  same  Vegor's  Cemetery  lie  burial 
mounds  which  preceded  all  of  the  develop- 
ments described  In  this  narrative.  So  little 
is  understood  of  the  cultures  which  Inhab- 
ited Mld-Iowa  prior  to  our  possession  of  the 
land.  Most  certainly  there  is  relevance  in 
them  for  the  lives  we  lead  today.  The  more 
closely  we  look  at  the  history  of  our  land, 
the  more  we  see  of  significance  to  our  present 
lives  and  our  future. 

It  Is  for  this  very  reason  that  this  study 
has  been  undertaken.  As  we  look  to  see 
"the  way  we  were,"  we  learn  of  why  we  are 
"the  way  we  are."  Learning  that,  we  can 
more  wisely  make  decisions  to  guide  us  to 
"the  way  we  will  be." 

Learning  the  story  of  Lost  Grove.  In  Web- 
ster County,  the  Lantern  House,  In  Pocahon- 
tas County,  the  Vincent  House  In  Fort  Dodge, 
the  Brower  Hotel  In  Rockwell  City,  the  4-H 
School,  In  Clarion,  the  Brown  Mill  House, 
near  Dakota  City,  or  Bell's  Mill  Park,  In 
Hamilton  County,  only  reinforces  our  re- 
spect for  our  past  and  gives  a  new  relevance 
to  our  Mld-Iowan  way  of  life. 

This  search  for  mutual  self-identity  is  ex- 
actly what  this  study  is  all  about.  The  title 
belies  Its  Intent.  Indeed  we  Mid-Iowans  do 
have  "a  common  beginning."  It  Is  our  ac- 
tions in  relationship  to  one  another  p.nd  to 
our  land  which  will  ultimately  speak  fdr  us 
and  for  our  values. 

Introspective  as  it  is,  this  attitude  of  re- 
spect for  our  beginnings  can  guide  our  de- 
velopments in  the  future.  While  we  must 
live   forward,    we   understand   backward    . . . 

This  study  .  .  .  will  hopefully  become  an 
overview  of  the  history  of  the  six  counties 
which  are  Mld-Iowa.  Throughout  the  study, 
we  win  look  at  the  landscape  and  see  Its 
various  patterns  which  dictated  the  lifestyles 
of  the  settlers  to  whom  we  all  are  related. 
We  will  see  that  the  very  geology  of  the  re- 
gion destined  It  for  a  role  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance. We  will  look  briefly  at  the  people 
who  were  here  before  our  white  culture 
claimed  and  changed  this  land.  We  will  also 
look  at  the  white  outjKist  on  the  new  fron- 
tier. Fort  Clark. 

This  study  will  show  map  after  map  of  the 
area's  ensuing  development.  We  will  ask 
where  the  people  came  from  and  we  will  find 
answers.  Upwn  their  arrival  In  ox-drawn 
wagons  we  will  learn  of  how  they  lived  upwn 
the  land  and  adapted  it  to  themselves  and 
themselves  to  It. 

With  the  development  of  the  area's  agri- 
culture, we  will  understand  the  role  that  the 
first  mills  played,  and  we  will  see  them  re- 
placed with  elevators. 

We  will  consider  the  development  of  com- 
munities, starting  with  a  cluster  of  home- 
steads on  the  lonely  prairie,  realizing  the 
first  development  of  amenities  like  churches 
and  schools,  and  seeing  the  start  of  many, 
many,  towns.  Some  of  the  towns,  we  will 
learn,  are  now  only  names  of  places  that 
existed  briefly  as  a  man's  or  group's  dream 
of  Utopia. 

General  stores,  opera  houses,  churches, 
blacksmiths'  shops  and  colleges  all  tell  of  the 
ambitions  which  pushed  the  development  of 
Mld-Iowa. 

We  will  learn  that  stage  coaches  were  net 
only  to  be  found  in  the  "Wild  West."  We  will 
see  a  map  of  the  stage  coach  routes  and  we 
will  be  able  to  compare  it  to  the  familiar 
grid-iron  section  roads  of  today. 

We  will  observe  the  advent  of  *he  railroad 
and  we  will  ponder  the  Impact  It  had  upwn 
our  regional  landscape.  We  will  understand 
why  so  many  small  towns,  that  today  are 
little  more  than  "wide  spots  in  the  road," 
came  to  be. 
"We  will  consider  the  marketable  wealth  of 


our  region  and  see  that  we  have  long  pro- 
vided America  with  commodities  for  her 
development. 

And  finally,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
section  of  this  study,  we  will  pause  to  look 
back  to  the  first  map  of  our  area  and  we  will 
compare  It  with  a  map  from  1917.  We  will 
understand  that  the  proliferation  of  auto- 
mobiles and  our  people's  subsequent  mobility 
changed  the  social  and  economic  pattern  of 
our  landscape. 

All  of  these  stories  have  been  told  so  often 
that  they  are  almoist  clichfe,  but  we  will  be 
telling,  for  ourselves,  the  stories  with  plac« 
names  we  recognize. 

Because  of  this  our  stories  will  have  a 
more  significant  meaning  ...  to  us.  and 
we  will  understand,  as  never  before,  how 
deep  grow  our  roots  In  Mid-Iowa's  soil. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  study  we  will 
read  individual  county  histories  from  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  we  will  come  to  un- 
derstand a  little  better  why  our  region  ap- 
pears as  It  does  today. 

The  third  section  Is  very  Important.  Cer- 
tainly, it  Is  the  most  important  part  of  this 
study,  for  in  It.  we  speak.  We  fellow  Mid- 
Iowans  tell  each  other  of  what  we  think  is 
significant  In  our  history.  Be  it  a  wash  house, 
depot,  forgotten  town,  a  ditcher  that  drained 
the  sloughs,  an  Immigrant's  first  prema- 
nent  home,  or  an  industrialist's  mansion,  we 
will  be  telling  the  world  of  our  values. 

All  through  the  progress  of  this  study  we 
must  remind  ourselves  that  probably  "only 
part  of  It  Is  actual  fact."  We  all.  with  the 
rosy  glasses  of  nostalgia,  see  what  we  look 
for  when  we  look  back.  The  only  danger  in 
that  Is  that  we  may  forget  that  we  aren't 
seeing  It  all.  We  must  remember  that  there 
were  as  many  failures  as  successes  back  then. 
Just  as  now.  We  must  be  wise  enough  to 
recognize  for  ourselves  a  bad  example  and 
learn  to  use  It  as  an  example,  of  how  not 
to  do  something. 

Looking  "forward  Into  the  past"  we  should 
be  able  to  derive  a  keen  sense  of  orientation 
for  future  Mld-Iowa  developments.  If  we  see 
how  a  problem  was  solved,  we  can  Individ- 
ually Judge  the  solution's  success  and  modify 
Its  application  to  similar  problems  In  our  own 
lives. 

It  is  for  this  heightened  awareness  that 
this  study  is  being  done.  Each  of  us  who 
worked  within  It.  and  each  of  us  who  now 
studies  It.  has  the  right,  by  virtue  of  resi- 
dence, to  share  and  amplify  the  values  which 
make  us  Mld-Iowans. 

We  will  look  at  over  five  hundred  locally 
significant  historic  sites  and  features.  Each 
of  them  Is  significant  or  they  would  not  be 
a  part  of  this  study.  Each  site  was  inventoried 
by  a  Mld-Iowan  and  represents  an  expression 
of  that  individual's  values.  Collectively  they 
coalssce  to  become  an  expression  of  our  "mu- 
tual identity." 

We  should  remember,  as  we  read  this  study, 
that  it  barely  skims  the  surface  of  our  past. 
So  much  more  Is  yet  to  be  discovered  and  dis- 
cussed that  many  lifetimes  will  be  required 
for  definitive  clarity.  Perhaps  such  clarity 
may  never  even  ccme  to  realization,  but  each 
of  us.  through  our  individual  and  mutual 
efforts,  has  contributed  to  a  greater  under- 
standing of  "who  we  are"  because  we  have 
studied  "the  way  we  were."  From  such  an 
encounter  with  our  past,  no  matter  how  brief 
or  superficial,  we  understand  better  how  w* 
can  become  "the  way  we  want  to  be." 

The  real  understanding  that  this  study  will 
hopefully  promote  will  be  an  individual  one, 
held  by  each  of  us.  But  in  such  Individuality 
we  each  do  share  "A  Common  Beginning." 

The  fourth  and  last  major  section  of  thla 
study  will  deal  with  preservation  techniques 
and  their  local  application.  Essentially  a  pot- 
pourri of  Ideas  gleaned  from  the  current  mass 
of  data  available,  these  techniques  will  sug- 
ge.'^t  ways  that  we  can  see  the  most  significant 
of  Mld-Iowa's  historic  features  preserved 
for  future  gratification. 
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Not  even  all  of  the  features 
this  study  can  be  "saved  fron  i 
Some   .   .  .  many,  have  sUread^ 
The  attrition  rate  of  sites  like 
rlfying.  In  Just  the  year  of  thiii 
pletion.  in  excess  of  five  per 
recorded  sites  have  been  razee 
through  modification. 

But      "pickle-jar-preservaticti 
should  not  be  our  ultimate  goa  I 
very  dynamics  of  our  society 
such,  even  If  we  wanted  It.  If, 
spect  of  years  to  come,  we  are 
from   the   historic   sites   of 
which  relate  most  fully  to  ou' 
will  be  able  to  consider  oursel"es 

Finally,  this  study  will  close 
those  to  whom  the  credit  for 
pletion  is  owing.  A  list  of 
will  be  Included,  and  a  brief 
the    manner   In   which    this 
veloped   will   close   the   cover 
Hopefully,  how^ever,  we  will  Just 
a  brand  new  awareness  of  out 
responsibilities. 


recorded  In 
the  future." 
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probably 
anyway.  The 
^fouldn't  allow 
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Situated  In  the  center  of  tht 
the  Wisconsin   Glacier,  the 
Mld-Iowa  possess  a  landscape 
productive  capability.  Pushing 
northern  states  before  them 
Mid-Iowa's  past  created   a  gefctly 
Ing  topography  which  came  tc 
scape  unique  to  Middle  Amerl  ;a 

In  turn,  the  prairie  vegetation 
varying    height,    legumes,    and 
created   a  soil   which  has  gained 
famous  reputation.  Timber 
the  slopes  of  the  river  valley  i 
before   white  civilization, 
nually  managed  the  native 
ensuring  their  continued 
enriching  the  soil  with  their 

Prom  the  notes  of  governmer]|t 
dating  from  1832  to  1859,  a 
nal   condition  of  Mld-Iowa's 
been  prepared.  While  Iowa  aa 
comprised  of  elghty-flve  per  c- 
fifteen  per  cent  forest.  Mid 
was  composed  of  over  ninety 
prairie.  The  oak-hickory,  map: 
Cottonwood -elm    forests 
five  per  cent  of  the  land.  And, 
small  forest  was  concentrated 
the  major  river  valleys. 

The  stippled  pattern  on  the 
the  main  Impediment  to  the 
ment    of    Mld-Iowa.    Accursed 
man's  point  of  view,  the  marshi  is 
crlas-crossed  the  landscape,  mi  king 
ful    wildlife    habitat,    but 
arduous  and  cultivation 

Deer,  elk,  antelope,  buffalo 
prairie  dogs.  Grouse,  ducks, 
prairie    chickens.    Those    were 
residents  of  Mid-Iowa's  landscap 
man's  culture  existed  sporadically 
early  as  10,000  B.C.  until  the 

Once    possessed    by    white 
million-plus   acres   of  Mid 
considerable  metanaorphosls 
were  tUled  Immediately;  the 
sloughs   were  drained   and 
prairie  flres   were   stopped; 
started  to  enlarge  and  develop 
mer    prairie.    But    mostly,    a 
crops  arranged  geometrically 
landscape  grew  to  be  harvested 
velopment  of  the  epitome  of 
tures. 

One-hundred -and-slrty-acr© 
the  land.  Section  line  roads 
comprehensible  squares 
across  it.  And  here  and  there, 
small  towns  popped  up  as 
and  commerce  and  service.  .  . 

In  Its  history,  at  least  the 
of   It,    the   Mld-Iowan 
changed  considerably.  Througi 
lence  of  the  gentle  prairie 
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Iowa  has  t>ecome  the  "heart"  of  America's 
Heartland,  the  "middle"  of  Middle  America. 

It  Is  the  premise  of  this  study  that  "while 
we  must  live  forward,  we  understand  back- 
ward." Thus  It  Is  that  we  have  looked  toward 
a  definition  of  the  original  condition  of  the 
land,  the  landscape  that  greeted  the  first  pio- 
neers, so  that  we  can  better  understand  the 
happenings  of  our  historic  past.  Aa  we  look 
to  that  past's  events,  the  apparent  decisions 
of  the  first  pioneers,  we  can  hopefully  In- 
tegrate representative  examples  of  that  past 
Into  our  present  lifestyles. 

Achieving  a  greater  understanding  of  our- 
selves through  careful  scrutiny  of  our  begin- 
nings, we  may  Just  be  better  prepared  to 
plan  our  future  .  .  .  Mld-Iowa's  future. 


MS.    ROMA    DIANE    SKEEN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Ms.  Roma 
Diane  Skeen  of  our  Interior  Committee 
minority  staCP  will  be  leaving  us  on  Sep- 
tember 1  after  nearly  4  years  of  dedi- 
cated service.  Ms.  Skeen  came  to  us  from 
Sweet  Briar  College  where  she  graduated 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  a  major  in  political 
science  with  minors  in  history  and  eco- 
nomis.  She  is  the  only  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on 
our  staff  and  the  only  one  listed  in 
"Who's  Who  in  American  Colleges  and 
Universities."  She  was  hired  to  work  on 
the  committee  staff  after  beating  out  40 
competitors  for  the  job.  Ms.  Skeen  was 
the  only  applicant  who  proved  capable 
of  errorless  typing,  flawless  analysis,  and 
impeccable  drafting. 

She  has  served  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  competence,  dedication,  and 
loyalty.  Her  work  has  been  primarily  re- 
lated to  energy,  beginning  with  the  Sen- 
ate's National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy 
Study.  After  the  regrettable  collapse  of 
that  study,  due  in  no  way  to  Ms.  Skeen's 
laudable  contributions,  she  turned  her  at- 
tention to  the  plethora  of  disappointing 
energy  bills  which  have  emanated  like 
Topsy  from  the  Interior  Committee.  Her 
Insightful  biweekly  reports  on  the  status 
of  energy  bills  have  become  widely  rec- 
ognized on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere 
in  the  energy  community  as  highly  au- 
thoritative and  predictively  accurate. 
Some  of  the  Nation's  leading  and  most 
powerful  journalists  have  consulted  her 
regularly  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the 
many  and  complex  political  machina- 
tions associated  with  the  various  and 
sundry  energy  bills  being  handled  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor. 

Additionally,  Ms.  Skeen,  while  devoting 
her  full  time  and  attention  to  com- 
mittee work,  has  taken  on  a  complete 
load  of  night  classes  at  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  School,  where  she  is  do- 
ing rather  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  miss  Ms.  Skeen. 
We  are  grateful  for  her  devoted  service 
and  we  wish  her  the  very  best  as  she 
leaves  us  to  forge  a  new  and  challenging 
career. 


ADDRESS  BY  ALEKSANDR 
SOLZHENTTSYN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  visit 
of  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  has  left  the 
United  States  with  much  food  for 
thought.  His  criticism  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Western  nations,  including 
those  of  the  United  States,  have  given  us 


fresh  insight  and  deeper  imderstanding 
of  the  impact  which  those  policies  have  in 
the  captive  nations  of  the  East.  Of  the 
three  major  speeches  he  made  in  the 
United  States,  his  speech  In  New  York 
City  on  July  9,  goes  Into  the  most  detail 
on  current  affairs.  We  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  ignoring  the  content  of  com- 
munism in  the  tyrannical  regimes  with 
which  we  so  blithely  make  deals  and 
concession. 

As  Solzhenitsyn  said : 

I  think  It  Isn't  only  a  question  of  the  dis- 
guises which  Communism  has  assumed  In  the 
last  decades.  It's  rather  that  the  essence  of 
Communslm  Is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  understanding.  It's  hard  to  believe 
that  people  could  actually  plan  such  things 
and  carry  them  out.  And  precisely  because 
Its  essence  Is  beyond  comprehension.  Com- 
munism Is  so  difficult  to  understand. 

We  have  Solzhenitsyn  to  thank  for 
helping  to  enlighten  us,  and  his  address 
should  go  upon  the  permanent  record 
of  our  transactions  here  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenit- 
syn of  July  9  in  New  York  City  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Communism:    A  Legacy   of  Tebbob 
(By  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn) 

Is  It  then  possible  or  Impossible  to  transmit 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  suffered 
to  those  who  have  yet  to  suffer?  Can  one 
part  of  hiimanlty  learn  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  another  or  can  It  not?  Is  It  pos- 
sible or  Impossible  to  warn  someone  of 
danger? 

How  many  witnesses  have  been  sent  to 
the  West  In  the  last  60  years?  How  many 
waves  of  immigrants?  How  many  millions 
of  persons?  They  are  all  here.  You  meet 
them  every  day.  You  know  who  they  are:  if 
not  by  their  spiritual  disorientation,  their 
grief,  their  melancholy,  then  you  can  distin- 
guish them  by  their  accents  by  their  exter- 
nal appearance.  Coming  from  different  coun- 
tries and  without  consulting  with  one  an- 
other, they  have  brought  to  you  exactly  the 
same  experience;  they  tell  you  exactly  the 
same  thing:  they  warn  you  of  what  Is  al- 
ready happening,  what  has  happened  In  the 
past.  But  the  proud  skyscrapers  stand  on. 
point  to  the  sky  and  say:  it  will  never  hap- 
pen here.  This  will  never  come  to  us  It's  not 
possible  here. 

It  can  happen.  It  is  possible.  As  a  Russian 
proverb  says:  "When  It  happens  to  you,  you'll 
know  it's  true." 

But  do  we  really  have  to  wait  for  the 
moment  when  the  knife  Is  at  our  throats? 
Couldn't  It  be  possible,  ahead  of  time,  so- 
berly to  assess  the  worldwide  menace  that 
threatens  to  swallow  the  whole  world?  I 
was  swallowed  myself.  I  have  been  In  the 
dragon's  belly.  In  the  red  burning  belly  of 
the  dragon.  He  wasn't  able  to  digest  me.  He 
threw  me  up.  I  have  come  to  you  as  a  wit- 
ness to  what  It's  like  there.  In  the  dragon's 
beUy. 

It's  an  astonishing  phenomenon  ;hat  com- 
munism has  been  writing  about  Itself  in  the 
most  open  way — In  black  and  white — for  125 
years.  And  even  more  openly,  more  candidly 
in  the  beginning.  The  Communist  Manifesto, 
for  Instance,  which  everyone  knows  by  name, 
and  which  almost  no  one  ever  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  read,  contains  even  more  terrlbU 
things  than  what  has  actually  been  done. 
It's  perfectly  amazing.  The  whole  world  can 
read,  everyone  Is  literate,  but  somehow  no 
one  wants  to  understand.  Humanity  acta 
In  such  a   way  as   if  It  didn't  understand 
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what  communism  Is,  and  doesn't  want  to 
understand.  Is  not  capable  of  understanding. 

I  think  It  Isn't  only  a  question  of  the  dis- 
guises which  communism  has  assumed  In 
the  last  decades.  It's  rather  that  the  essence 
of  communism  Is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  understanding.  It's  hard  to  believe 
that  fjeople  could  actually  plan  such  things 
and  carry  them  out.  And  precisely  because  Its 
essence  is  beyond  comprehension,  commu- 
nism is  so  difflctUt  to  understand. 

In  my  last  address  in  Washington  I  spoke 
a  great  deal  about  the  Soviet  state  system, 
how  it  was  created  and  what  it  Is  today.  But 
it's  perhaps  more  Important  to  discuss  with 
you  the  ideology  that  inspired  the  system, 
that  created  It,  tmd  that  still  governs  It.  It's 
much  more  Important  to  understand  the  es- 
sence of  this  ideology,  and  above  aU  Its  leg- 
acy which  hasn't  changed  at  all  In  125  years. 
It  hasn't  changed  since  the  day  it  was  born. 

That  Marxism  Is  not  a  science  is  something 
which  is  entirely  clear  to  intelligent  p)eople 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  a  Joke  to 
call  it  some  sort  of  science.  Leaving  aside  the 
exact  sciences,  such  as  physics,  mathematics, 
and  the  natural  sciences,  even  the  social 
sciences  can  predict  an  event — when  In  what 
way  and  how  the  event  might  occur.  Commu- 
nism has  never  made  any  such  forecasts.  It 
has  never  said  where,  when,  and  precisely 
what  Is  going  to  happen.  Nothing  but  dec- 
lamation. Declamations  to  the  effect  that 
the  world  proletariat  will  overthrow  the 
world  bourgeoisie  and  the  most  happy  and 
radiant  society  will  then  arise.  The  fantasies 
of  Marx,  Bngels  and  Lenin  break  off  at  this 
point,  not  one  of  them  goes  any  further 
to  describe  what  the  society  would  be  like. 
They  simply  said:  the  most  radiant,  most 
happy  society.  Everything  for  the  sake  of 
man. 

UNSUCCESSFUL    PREDICTIONS 

I  wouldn't  want  to  enumerate  for  you 
all  the  unsuccessful  predictions  of  Marxism, 
but  I  can  give  a  couple.  For  example,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  conditions  of  the  working 
class  in  the  West  would  deteriorate  steadUy, 
get  more  and  more  unbearable  until  the 
workers  would  be  reduced  to  total  poverty. 
(If  only  In  our  country  we  could  feed  and 
clothe  our  working  class,  pro\flde  It  with 
everything  and  give  It  as  much  leisure  as 
you  do!) 

Or  the  famous  prediction  Communist  rev- 
olutions would  all  begin  in  such  advanced 
Industrial  (xnintrles  as  England,  Prance, 
America,  Germany — that's  where  communism 
will  begin.  (But  It  worked  out  exactly  the 
other  way.  as  you  know.)  Or  the  prediction 
that  the  socialist  state  wouldn't  even  exist. 
As  soon  as  capitalism  would  be  overthrown, 
the  state  would  at  once  wither  away.  (Look 
about  you:  where  can  you  see  states  as  pow- 
erful as  in  the  so-called  socialist  or  Commu- 
nist countries?)  Or  the  prediction  that  wars 
are  inherent  only  to  capitalism.  Wars  are 
said  to  arise  only  because  of  capitalism;  as 
soon  as  communism  is  Introduced,  all  wars 
win  come  to  an  end.  (We  have  seen  enough 
of  this  also:  in  Budapest,  in  Prague,  on  the 
Soviet-Chinese  border.  In  the  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  countries,  and  when  Poland  was 
stabbed  in  the  back.  We  have  seen  enough  of 
this  already,  and  we  will  surely  see  more  yet.) 

Communism  Is  as  crude  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain society  and  the  individual  as  if  a 
surgeon  were  to  perform  his  delicate  opera- 
tions with  a  meat-ax.  All  that  is  subtle  In 
human  psychology  and  In  the  structure  of 
society  (which  Is  even  more  delicate);  all  of 
this  is  reduced  to  crude  economic  processes, 
"nils  whole  created  being — man — is  reduced 
to  matter.  It's  characteristic  that  commu- 
nism is  so  devoid  of  arguments  that  It  has 
hone  to  advance  against  its  opponents  in  our 
Communist  countries.  It  lacks  arguments 
and  hence  there  Is  the  club,  the  prison,  the 
concentration  camp,  and  Insane  asylums 
With  forced  confinement. 


MARXISM    vs.    FREEDOM 

Marxism  has  always  opposed  freedom.  I  wlU 
quote  Just  a  few  words  from  the  founding 
fathers  of  communism,  Marx  and  Engels  (I 
quote  from  the  first  Soviet  edition  of  1929) : 
"Reforms  are  a  sign  of  weakness"  (vol.  23,  p. 
339) ;  "Democracy  Is  more  to  be  feared  than 
monarchy  and  aristocracy,"  (vol.  2,  p.  369) ; 
"Political  liberty  Is  a  false  liberty,  worse  than 
the  most  abject  slavery"  (vol.  2,  p.  394).  In 
their  correspondence  Marx  and  Engels  fre- 
quently said  that  after  achieving  power,  ter- 
ror would  be .  Indispensable,  that  "It  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  year  1793.  After 
achieving  power,  we'll  be  considered  mon- 
sters, but  we  couldn't  care  less"  (vol.  25, 
p.  187). 

Communism  has  never  concealed  the  fact 
that  It  rejects  all  absolute  concepts  of  mo- 
rality. It  scoffs  at  ani  consideration  of  "good" 
and  "evil"  as  indisputable  categories.  Com- 
munism considers  morality  to  be  relative,  to 
be  a  class  matter.  Depending  upon  circum- 
stances and  the  political  situation,  any  act. 
including  murder,  even  the  killing  of  thou- 
sands, could  be  good  or  could  be  bad.  It  all 
depends  upon  class  Ideology.  And  who  defines 
class  Ideology?  The  whole  class  cannot  get 
together  to  pass  Judgment.  A  handful  of  peo- 
ple determine  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 
But  I  must  say  that  in  this  very  respect  com- 
munism has  been  most  successful.  It  has 
Infected  the  whole  world  with  the  belief  in 
the  relativity  of  good  and  evil.  Many  people 
besides  the  Communists  are  carried  away  by 
this  Idea  today.  Among  enlightened  people 
It  Is  considered  rather  awkward  to  use  seri- 
ously such  words  as  "good"  and  "evil."  Com- 
munism has  managed  to  Instill  in  all  of  us 
that  these  concepts  are  old-fashioned  con- 
cepts and  laughable.  But  If  we  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  concepts  of  good  and  evil,  what 
will  be  left?  Nothing  but  the  manipulation 
of  one  another.  We  will  decline  to  the  status 
of  animals. 

Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  commu- 
nism are  completely  Inhuman  for  that  rea- 
son. There  Is  a  word  very  commonly  used 
these  days:  "antl-communlsm."  It's  a  very 
stupid  word,  badly  put  together.  It  makes  It 
appear  as  though  communism  were  some- 
thing original,  something  basic,  something 
fundamental.  Therefore,  It  is  taken  as  the 
point  of  departure,  and  antl-communlsm  is 
defined  in  relation  to  communism.  Here  is 
why  I  say  that  this  word  was  poorly  selected, 
that  it  was  put  together  by  people  who  do  not 
understand  etymology:  the  primary,  the  eter- 
nal concept  is  humanity.  And  communism  Is 
anti-humanity.  Whoever  says  "antl-commu- 
nlsm" Is  saying,  in  effect,  antl-anti-humanlty. 
A  poor  construction.  So  we  should  say:  that 
which  is  against  communism  is  for  humanity. 
Not  to  accept,  to  reject  this  inhuman  Com- 
munist Ideology  Is  simply  to  be  a  human  be- 
ing. It  isn't  being  a  member  of  a  party.  It's 
a  protest  of  our  souls  against  those  who  tell 
us  to  forget  the  concepts  of  good  and  evil. 

But  what  Is  amazing  Is  that  apart  from 
all  their  books,  communism  has  offered  a 
multitude  of  examples  for  modem  man  to 
see.  The  tanks  have  rumbled  through  Buda- 
pest. It  is  nothing.  The  tanks  roar  Into  Czech- 
oslovakia. It  is  nothing.  No  one  else  would 
have  been  forgiven,  but  communism  can  be 
excused.  With  some  kind  of  strange  deliber- 
ation, as  though  God  wanted  to  punish 
them  by  taking  away  their  reason,  the  Com- 
muniste  erected  the  Berlin  wall.  It  is  Indeed 
a  monstrous  symbol  that  demonstrates  the 
true  meaning  of  communism.  For  14  years 
people  have  been  machine  gunned  there,  and 
not  only  those  who  wanted  to  leave  the  happy 
Communist  society.  Recently  some  foreign 
boy  from  the  western  side  fell  into  the  Spree 
River.  Some  people  wanted  to  pull  him  out, 
but  the  East  German  border  guards  opened 
fire.  "No,  no.  don't  save  him."  And  so  he 
drowned;  this  innocent  boy. 

Has   the   Berlin   wall    convinced   anyone? 


No  again.  It's  being  Ignored.  It's  there,  but 
It  doesn't  affect  us.  We'll  never  have  a  wall 
like  that.  And  the  tanks  In  Budapest  and 
Prague,  they  won't  come  here  either.  On  all 
the  borders  of  the  Communist  countries,  the 
European  ones  in  any  case,  you  can  find 
electronic  killing  devices.  These  are  auto- 
matic devices  for  killing  anyone  who  goes 
across.  But  people  here  say:  "That  doesn't 
threaten  us  either,  we  are  not  afraid  of  that." 
In  the  Communist  coiintrles  they  have  a 
developed  system  of  forced  treatment  In  in- 
sane asylums.  That's  nothing.  We're  living 
quietly.  Three  times  a  day — right  at  this  very 
moment — the  doctors  are  making  their 
rounds  and  injecting  substances  Into  peoples" 
arms  that  destroy  their  brains.  Pay  no  at- 
tention to  It.  Well  continue  to  live  in  peace 
and  quiet  here. 

There's  a  certain  woman  here  named  An- 
gela Davis.  I  don't  know  If  you  are  familiar 
with  her  In  this  country,  but  In  our  country, 
literally  for  one  whole  yeao',  we  heard  nothing 
at  all  except  about  Angela  Davis.  There  was 
only  Angela  Davis  in  the  whole  world  and  she 
was  suffering.  We  had  our  ears  stuffed  with 
Angela  Davis.  Little  children  In  school  were 
told  to  sign  petitions  In  defense  of  Angela 
Davis.  Little  boys  and  girls.  8  and  9  years  old 
in  schools,  were  asked  to  do  this.  Well,  they 
set  her  free.  Although  she  didn't  have  a 
rough  time  in  this  country,  she  came  to  re- 
cuperate In  Soviet  resorts.  Some  Soviet  dissi- 
dents— but  more  important,  a  group  of  Czech 
dissidents — addressed  an  appeal  to  her: 
"Comrade  Davis,  you  were  In  prison.  You 
know  how  unpleasant  it  Is  to  sit  In  prison, 
especially  when  you  consider  yourself  Inno- 
cent. You  now  have  such  authority.  Could 
you  help  our  Czech  prisoners?  Could  you 
stand  up  for  those  persons  In  Czechoslovakia 
who  are  being  persecuted  by  the  state?"  An- 
gela Davis  answered:  "They  deserve  what 
they  get.  Let  them  remain  In  prison."  That 
Is  the  face  of  communism.  That's  the  heart 
of  communism  for  you. 

I  would  particularly  want  to  remind  you 
today  that  communism  develops  In  a  straight 
line  and  as  a  single  entity,  without  altering 
as  people  now  like  to  say.  Lenin  did  Indeed 
develop  Marxism,  but  primarily  along  the 
lines  of  Ideological  Intolerance.  If  you  read 
Lenin,  you  will  be  astonished  at  how  much 
hatred  there  was  In  him  at  the  least  devia- 
tion, whenever  some  view  differed  from  his 
by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth.  Lenin  also 
developed  Marxism  in  the  direction  of  in- 
humanity. Before  the  October  Revolution  in 
Russia,  Lenin  wrote  a  book  called  "The 
Lessons  of  the  Paris  Commune."  There  he 
analyzed  why  the  Paris  Commune  was  de- 
feated in  1871.  And  his  principal  conclusion 
was  that  the  Commune  had  not  shot,  had  not 
killed  enough  of  its  enemies.  It  had  de- 
stroyed too  few  people,  when  It  was  neces- 
sary to  kill  entire  classes  and  groups.  And 
when  he  came  to  power.  Lenin  did  Just  this. 

LENINISM    VERSUS   STALINISM 

And  then  the  word  Stalinism  was  thought 
up.  It's  a  term  which  became  very  popular. 
Even  In  the  West  they  often  say  now:  "If 
only  the  Soviet  Union  doesn't  return  to 
Stalinism."  But  there  never  was  any  such 
thing  as  Stalinism.  This  was  contrived  by 
Khrushchev  and  his  group  in  order  to  shift 
onto  Stalin  all  of  the  characteristics  and 
all  the  principal  defects  of  communism.  It 
was  a  very  effective  move.  But  in  reality 
Lenin  had  managed  to  give  shape  to  all  the 
main  sispects  before  Stalin  ever  came  on  the 
scene.  It  was  Lenin  who  deceived  the  peas- 
ants about  their  land.  He  Is  the  one  who 
deceived  the  workers  about  self-management. 
He  Is  the  one  who  turned  the  trade  unions 
Into  organs  of  oppression.  He  Is  the  one  who 
created  the  Cheka.  the  secret  police.  He  is 
the  one  who  created  the  concentration 
camps.  It  Is  he  who  sent  troops  out  to  the 
border  areas  to  crush  any  national  move- 
ments for  liberation  and  to  set  up  an  empire. 
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with  Christianity"  is  brought  up.  For  Com- 
munists to  have  a  dialogue  with  Christian- 
ity! In  the  Soviet  Union  this  dialogue  was  a 
simple  matter:  they  used  machine  guns  and 
revolvers.  And  today,  in  Portugal,  unarmed 
Catholics  are  stoned  by  the  Communists. 
This  happens  today.  This  is  dialogue  .  .  .  And 
when  the  French  and  the  Italian  Commu- 
nists say  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  dia- 
logue, let  them  only  achieve  power  and  we 
shall  see  what  this  dialogue  will  look  like. 

When  I  traveled  to  Italy  this  past  April, 
I  was  amazed  to  see  hammers  and  sickles 
painted  on  the  doors  of  churches.  Insults  to 
priests  scrawled  on  the  doors  of  their  houses. 
In  general,  offensive  Communist  graffiti  cover 
the  walls  of  Italian  cities.  This  is  today,  at  a 
time  before  they  have  achieved  power.  This 
is  today  .  .  .  When  their  leaders  were  In 
Moscow,  Palmlro  Togllattl  agreed  to  all  of 
Stalin's  executions.  Just  let  them  reach 
power  In  Italy  and  we  shall  see  what  the  dia- 
logue will  look  like  then. 

All  of  the  Communist  parties,  upon  achiev- 
ing power,  have  become  completely  merciless. 
But  at  the  stage  before  they  achieve  power, 
It's  necessary  to  adopt  disguises. 

We  Russians  who  have  had  experience  with 
this,  find  It  tragic  to  see  what  is  going  on 
in  Portugal.  We  were  always  told,  "Well,  tMs 
happened  to  you  Russians.  It's  Just  that  you 
couldn't  maintain  democracy  in  your  coun- 
try. You  had  It  for  eight  months  and  then 
It  was  throttled.  That's  eastern  Europe  for 
you."  But  look  at  Portugal,  at  the  very 
western-most  edge  of  Europe,  you  can't 
go  further  West  than  Portugal.  And  what 
do  we  see  there?  We  see  a  sort  of  carica- 
ture, a  slightly  altered  version  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Riwsla.  For  us  it  sounds  like  a 
repetition.  We  recognize  what's  going  on  and 
can  make  the  proper  substitutions,  placing 
our  socialist  In  Soares'  position. 

TRICKS  OF  COMMITNISM 

Or  another  familiar  note:  In  Russia  the 
Bolsheviks  also  pursued  power  under  the 
slogan  "All  Power  to  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly." But  when  the  elections  took  place,  they 
got  25  percent  of  the  vote.  So  they  dispersed 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Communists 
in  Portugal  got  12  percent  of  the  vote.  So 
they  made  their  parliament  entirely  power- 
less. What  irony:  the  socialists  have  won  the 
elections.  Soares  is  the  leader  of  the  victorious 
party.  And  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  own 
newspaper.  Just  Imagine:  the  leader  of  a 
victorious  party  has  been  stripped  of  his  own 
newspaper!  And  the  fact  that  there  an 
assembly  hsis  been  elected  and  that  it  wUl 
sit  in  session  has  no  significance  whatever. 
Yet  the  western  press  writes  seriously  that 
the  first  free  elections  took  place  in  Portugal. 
Lord  save  us  from  such  free  elections! 

Specific  Instances  of  duplicity,  of  trickery, 
can  of  course  change  from  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances to  another.  But  we  recognize  the 
Communist  character  in  the  episode  when 
the  Portuguese  military  leaders,  who  are 
allegedly  not  Communists,  decldiKl  to  settle 
the  dispute  within  the  newspaper  "Re- 
publlca"  in  the  following  manner.  "Come  at 
12  o'clock  tomorrow,"  they  said,  "we'll  open 
the  doors  for  you  and  you  settle  It  all  as  you 
see  fit."  But  they  opened  the  doors  at  10 
o'clock  and  for  some  reason  only  the  Com- 
munists knew  of  this,  but  not  the  socialists. 
The  Communists  entered,  burned  all  the 
Incriminating  documents  and  then  the 
socialists  arrived.  Ah,  yes,  it  was  of  course 
only  an  error.  An  accident,  they  didn't  check 
the  time  .  .  . 

These  are  the  sort  of  tricks — and  there  are 
thousands — which  make  up  the  history  of 
our  revolution.  There  will  be  many  more 
such  Incidents  in  Portugal.  Or  take  the  fol- 
lowing example :  the  current  mUltary  leader- 
ship of  Portugal,  m  order  not  to  lose  the 
assistance  of  the  West  (they  already  ruined 
Portugal,  there  is  nothing  to  eat,  so  they 
need  help) ,  have  declared,  "Yes,  we  shall  keep 


our  multi-party  system."  And  the  un- 
fortunate Soares,  the  leader  of  the  victorious 
party,  now  has  to  demonstrate  that  he  is 
pleased  with  this  declaration  in  favor  of  a 
multi-party  system.  But  on  the  same  day 
the  same  source  declared  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  classless  society  will  begin  Imme- 
diately. Anyone  who  is  the  least  bit  familiar 
with  Marism  knows  that  "classless  society" 
implies  that  there  won't  be  any  parties.  That 
Is  to  say,  on  the  very  same  day  they  said: 
there  will  be  a  multi-party  system  and  we 
shall  strangle  every  party.  But  the  former  Is 
heard  whUe  the  latter  is  inaudible.  And  every- 
body repeats  only  that  there  will  be  a  multi- 
party system.  Thi3  is  a  typical  Communist 
technique. 

Portugal  has,  in  effect,  fallen  out  of  NATO 
today.  I  hate  to  be  a  prophet  of  doom  but 
these  events  are  Irreversible.  Very  shortly 
Portugal  will  already  be  considered  a  member 
of  the  Warsaw  Fact.  It  is  painful  to  look  at 
this  tragic  and  ironic  repetition  of  Commu- 
nlst  techniques  at  the  far  ends  of  Europe, 
60  years  apart.  In  the  same  few  months  w« 
see  the  throttling  of  a  democracy  wnich  had 
only  Just  begun  to  get  on  its  feet. 

The  question  of  war  Is  also  well  elucidated 
In  Communist  and  Marxist  literature.  Let 
me  show  you  how  communism  regards  the 
question  of  war.  I  quote  Lenin:  "We  cannot 
support  the  slogan  'Peace'  since  we  regard 
it  as  a  totally  muddled  one  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  revolutionary  struggle."  (Letter  to 
Alexandra  Kollontal,  July  1915)  "To  reject 
war  in  principle  is  un-Marxlst.  Who  objec- 
tively stands  to  gain  from  the  slogan  'Peace'? 
In  any  case  not  the  revolutionary  prole- 
tariat." (Letter  to  Alexander  O.  Shllapnlkov, 
November  1914.)  "There's  no  point  in  pro- 
posing a  benign  program  of  pious  wishes 
for  peace  without  at  the  same  time  placing 
at  the  forefront  the  call  for  illegal  organlaa- 
tlon  and  the  summons  to  Civil  War."  This  Is 
communism's  view  of  war.  War  is  necessary. 
War  Is  an  Instrument  for  achieving  a  goal. 

But  unfortunately  for  communism,  this 
policy  ran  up  against  your  atomic  bomb  In 
1945.  The  American  atomic  bomb.  Then  the 
Communists  changed  their  tactics.  Then  they 
suddenly  became  advocates  of  peace  at  any 
cost.  They  started  to  convoke  peace  con- 
gresses, to  circulate  petitions  for  peace,  and 
the  western  world  fell  for  this  deceit.  But 
the  goal,  the  Ideology,  remained  the  sajme. 
To  destroy  your  society.  To  destroy  the  way 
of  life  known  in  the  West. 

But  with  your  nuclear  superiority,  it 
wasn't  possible  to  do  this  then.  Hence  they 
replac«d  one  concept  with  another.  They 
said;  what  is  not  war  Is  peace.  That  Is  to 
say,  they  opposed  war  to  peace.  But  this 
was  a  mistake.  Only  a  part  of  the  antltheato 
opposed  to  the  thesis.  Although  an  open 
war  coiUd  not  be  conducted,  they  covld  still 
carry  out  their  oppressions  behind  the 
scene — terrorism.  Partisan  war,  violence, 
prisons,  concentration  camps.  I  ask  you:  Is 
this  peace? 

AIM  IS  DESTBDCTION  OF  SOCIXTT 

The  diametric  opposite  of  peace  Is  violence. 
And  those  who  want  peace  In  the  world 
should  remove  not  only  war  from  the  world, 
but  also  violence.  If  there  is  no  open  war, 
but  there  is  stUl  violence,  that  is  not  peace. 

As  long  as  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  China, 
and  in  other  Communist  countries  there's 
no  limit  to  the  use  of  violence — and  now 
we  flno  India  Joining  in  (it  appears  that 
Indira  Ohandl  has  learned  a  lot  from  her 
trip  to  Moscow;  she  has  mastered  these 
methods  very  weU,  and  Is  now  adding 
another  400  million  persons  to  this  continent 
of  tyranny) — as  long  as  there  Is  no  limit  to 
this  use  of  violence,  as  long  as  nothing  re- 
strains the  us©  of  violence  over  this  tre- 
mendous land  mass  (more  than  half  of 
humanity) ,  how  can  you  consider  yourselvee 
secure? 

America  and  Europe  together  are  not  yet, 
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I  agree,  an  island  in  the  ocean — T  won't  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that.  But  America  together 
with  Europe  is  now  a  minority,  and  the 
process  Is  still  continuing.  Until  society  in 
those  Communist  countries  can  keep  a  check 
on  the  government  and  can  have  an  opinion 
on  wiiat  the  government  does — now  It 
doesn't  even  have  the  least  Idea  of  what  the 
government  Is  up  to — until  that  time  comes 
the  West,  and  the  world  generally,  has  no 
guarantee  at  all. 

We  liave  another  proverb  In  Russia :  "Catch 
on  you  will  when  you're  tumbling  downhUl." 

I  understand  that  you  love  freedom,  but 
In  our  crowded  world  you  have  to  pay  a  tax 
for  freedom.  You  cannot  love  freedom  Just 
for  yourself  and  quietly  agree  to  a  situation 
where  the  majority  of  humanity  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe  Is  being  subjected 
to  violence  and  oppression. 

The  Communist  ideology  Is  to  destroy  your 
society.  This  has  been  their  aim  for  125  years 
and  has  never  changed;  only  the  methods 
have  changed  a  little.  When  there  is  deteiite, 
peaceful  co-existence,  and  trade,  they  will 
still  Insist;  the  Ideological  war  must  con- 
tinue! And  what  is  ideological  war?  It  is  a 
focus  of  hatred,  this  Is  continued  repetition 
of  the  oath  to  destroy  the  western  world. 
Just  as,  once  upon  a  time  in  the  Roman 
Senate,  a  famous  speaker  ended  every  speech 
with  the  statement :  "Furthermore,  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed,"  so  today,  with  every  act — 
detente,  trade,  or  whatever — the  Communist 
press,  acting  on  secret  instructions,  sends  out 
thousands  of  speakers  who  repeat:  "Further- 
more, capitalism  must  be  destroyed." 

I  understand,  its  only  human  that  persons 
living  in  prosperity  have  difficulty  under- 
standing the  necessity  of  taking  steps — here 
and  now,  in  a  state  of  prosperity — to  defend 
themselves.  That  even  la  prosperity  one  must 
be  on  guard. 

But  if  I  were  to  c^_^».;\.tc  ;j:  the  treaties 
that  have  been  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  take  me  another  whole  speech.  I 
understand  that  when  your  statesmen  sign 
some  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  China 
you  want  to  believe  that  It  will  be  carried 
out.  But  the  Poles  who  signed  a  treaty 
In  Riga  In  1921  with  the  Communists  also 
wanted  to  believe  that  the  treaty  would  be 
carried  out.  and  they  were  stabbed  in  the 
back.  Elstonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  who 
signed  treaties  of  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  also  wanted  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  carried  out.  but  these  countries  were  all 
swallowed. 

And  the  persons  who  sign  these  treaties 
with  you  now — these  very  men  and  no  oth- 
ers— at  the  same  time  give  orders  for  persons 
to  be  confined  In  mental  hospitals  and 
prisons.  Why  should  they  be  different?  Do 
they  have  any  love  for  you?  Why  should  they 
act  honorably  and  nobly  toward  you  while 
they  crush  their  own  people?  The  advocates 
of  detente  have  never  yet  explained  this. 

SOVIETS    STTTDY   tr.S. 

You  want  to  believe  and  you  cut  down  on 
your  armies.  You  cut  down  on  your  research. 
There  used  to  be  an  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  the  Soviet  Union — at  least  there  was  one. 
(You  know  nothing  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
It's  dark  over  there.  These  searchlights  don't 
penetrate  that  far.)  Knowing  nothing,  you 
eliminated  the  last  genuine  Institute  which 
actually  could  study  this  Soviet  society,  be- 
cause there  wasn't  enough  money  to  support 
It.  But  the  Soviet  Union  Is  studying  you. 
Tou  are  all  wide  open  here,  through  the  press 
and  Congress.  And  they  study  you  even  more. 
Increasing  the  size  of  their  staffs.  They  follow 
what's  going  on  in  your  Institutions.  They 
vtsit  the  buildings  when  they  can:  they  even 
visit  congressional  committees;  they  study 
everything. 

Of  course,  peace  treaties  are  very  attractive 
to  those  who  sign  them.  They  strengthen 
one's  prestige  with  the  electorate.  But  the 
time  will   come  when  the  names  of  tbess 


public  figures  will  be  erased  from  history. 
Nobody  will  remember  them  any  longer,  but 
the  western  peoples  will  have  to  pay  heavily 
for  these  over-trusting  agreements. 

Is  it  only  a  question  of  showing  that  de- 
tente Is  needed  today,  here  and  now?  No.  We 
have  theoreticians  who  look  very  far  Into  the 
future.  The  director  of  the  Russian  Institute 
of  Columbia  University,  Marshall  Shulman, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  depicted  a  radiant  long-range  fu- 
ture, stating  that  detente  would  ultimately 
lead  to  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  In  the  establishment  of 
a  world  order.  But  what  sort  of  new  order, 
In  cooperation  with  Insatiable  totalitarian- 
ism, does  this  professor  wEint  to  see  estab- 
lished? It  wdn't  be  your  order  In  any  case. 
But  the  principal  argument  of  the  advo- 
cates of  detente  Is  well-known:  all  of  this 
must  be  done  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  But 
after  all  that  has  happened  In  recent  years, 
I  think  I  can  set  their  minds  at  ease,  and 
yovur  minds  at  ease  as  well:  there  will  not  be 
any  nuclear  war.  What  for?  Why  should  ther** 
be  a  nuclear  war  If  for  the  last  30  years  they 
have  been  breaking  off  as  much  of  the  West 
as  they  wanted — piece  aft«r  piece,  country 
after  country  and  the  process  keeps  going  on. 
In  1975  alone  four  countries  were  broken  off. 
Four — three  in  Indochina  plus  India,  the 
process  keeps  going  on,  and  very  rapidly,  too. 
One  should  be  aware  of  how  rapid  the  tempo 
Is.  But  let  us  assume  that  ultimately  the 
western  world  will  understand  and  say,  "No, 
not  one  step  further."  What  will  happen 
then? 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing fact.  You  have  theoreticians  who  say: 
"The  U.S.  must  stop  the  process  of  nuclear 
armament.  We  have  enough  already.  Today 
America  has  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  de- 
stroy the  other  half  of  the  world.  Why  shotild 
we  need  more  than  that?"  Let  the  American 
nuclear  specialists  reason  this  way  If  they 
want,  but  for  some  reason  the  nuclear  spe- 
cialists of  the  Soviet  Union — and  for  some 
reason  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
think  differently.  Ask  your  specialists!  Leave 
aside  their  superiority  in  tanks  and  airplanes 
— where  they  surpass  you  by  a  factor  of  four, 
five  or  seven.  Take  the  SALT  talks  alone: 
In  these  negotiations  your  opponent  Is  con- 
tinually deceiving  you.  Either  he  Is  testing 
radar  in  a  way  which  Is  forbidden  by  the 
agreement;  or  he  Is  violating  the  limitations 
on  the  dimensions  of  missiles;  or  he  Is  vio- 
lating the  limitations  on  their  destructive 
force;  or  else  he  Is  violating  the  conditions  on 
multiple  warheads. 

As  the  proverb  says,  "Look  before  you  leap, 
or  you  will  have  bruises  to  keep." 

At  one  time  there  was  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  strength  of  the  VSSR.  and  yo'urs. 
Then  It  became  equal  to  yours.  Now,  as  all 
recognize.  It  Is  becoming  superior  to  yours. 
Perhaps  today  the  ratio  is  Just  greater  than 
equal,  but  soon  it  will  be  2  to  1.  Then  3  to  1. 
Finally  It  will  be  6  to  1.  I'm  not  a  specialist 
in  this  area,  and  you're  not  specialists  either. 
I  suppose,  but  this  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
I  think  that  If  the  armaments  they  had  be- 
fore were  enough,  they  would  not  have  driven 
things  further.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  it.  With  such  a  nuclear  superiority  it  will 
be  possible  to  block  the  use  of  your  weapons, 
and  on  some  unlucky  morning  they  will  de- 
clare: 'Attention.  We're  marching  our  troops 
to  Europe,  and  if  you  make  a  move,  we  will 
annihilaie  you."  And  this  ratio  of  3  to  1,  or 
5  to  1  will  have  its  effect:  you  will  not  make 
a  move.  Indeed,  theoreticians  will  be  found  to 
say,  "If  only  we  can  have  that  blessed 
silence  .  . ." 

To  make  a  comparison  with  chess,  this  is 
like  two  players  who  are  sitting  at  a  chess 
board,  one  of  whom  has  a  tremendously  high 
opinion  of  himself  and  a  rather  low  opinion 
of  his  opponent.  He  thinks  that  he  will,  of 
course,  outplay  his  opponent.  He  thinks  he  Is 
so  clever,  so  calculating,  so  inventive,  that  he 


w  ill  certainly  win.  He  sits  there,  he  calculates 
his  moves.  With  these  two  knights  he  will 
make  four  forks.  He  can  hardly  wait  for  his 
opponent  to  move.  He's  squirming  on  his 
chair  out  of  happiness.  He  takes  off  his 
glasses,  wipes  them,  and  puts  them  back  on 
again.  He  doesn't  even  admit  the  possibility 
that  his  opponent  may  be  more  clever.  He 
doesn't  even  see  that  his  pawns  are  being 
taken  one  after  the  other  and  that  his  castle 
L3  under  threat.  It  all  seems  to  him.  "Aha, 
tliat's  what  we'll  do.  We'll  set  Moscow,  Pek- 
ing, Pyongyang,  Hanoi  one  against  the  other." 

TURNING    POINT    OF    WORLD    HISTORY 

But  What  a  Joke!  No  one  will  do  any  such 
thing!  In  tlie  meantime,  you've  been  out- 
played in  West  Berlin,  you've  been  very  skill- 
fully outplayed  In  Portugal.  In  the  Near  East 
you're  being  outplayed.  One  shouldn't  have 
such  a  low  opinion  of  one's  opponent. 

But  e^en  if  this  chess  player  were  able  to 
win  the  game  on  the  board,  carried  away  by 
the  r>lay,  he  forgets  to  raise  his  eyes;  he  for- 
gets to  look  at  his  opponent  and  doesn't  see 
that  he  has  the  eyes  of  a  killer.  And  if  the 
oppone.ic  cannot  win  the  game  on  the  board, 
he  will  take  a  club  from  behind  his  back  and 
shatter  the  skull  of  the  other  chess  player, 
winning  the  game  in  that  way.  This  very  cal- 
culating chess  player  also  fcrgets  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  barometer.  It  has  fallen.  He 
doesn't  see  that  It's  already  dark  outside,  that 
the  clouds  are  coming  on,  that  a  hurricane 
is  rising.  That's  what  it  means  to  be  too  self- 
confident  In  chess. 

In  addition  to  the  grave  political  situation 
In  the  world  today,  we  are  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  a  wholly  new  situation,  a  crisis 
of  unknown  nature,  one  completely  differ- 
ent, one  entirely  non -political.  We're  ap- 
proaching a  major  turning  point  in  world 
history.  In  the  history  of  civilization.  It  can 
be  seen  In  various  areas  by  various  special- 
ists. I  could  compare  it  only  with  the  turn- 
ing point  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  mod- 
ern era,  a  whole  shift  of  civilizations.  It  Is  a 
turning  point  at  which  settled  concepte  sud- 
denly become  hazy,  lose  their  precise  con- 
tours, at  which  OUT  familiar  and  commonly 
used  words  lose  their  meaning,  become 
empty  shells,  at  which  methods  which  have 
been  reliable  for  many  centuries  no  longer 
work.  It's  the  sort  of  turning  point  at  which 
the  hierarchy  of  values  to  which  we  are 
dedicated  all  our  lives,  which  we  use  to 
Judge  what  is  valuable  and  what  is  not,  and 
which  causes  our  lives  and  our  hearts  to 
beat,  Is  starting  to  waver  and  may  perhaps 
collapse. 

And  these  two  crises:  the  political  crisis 
of  today's  world  and  the  oncoming  spiritual 
crisis,  are  occ\irrlng  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
our  generation  that  will  have  to  confront 
them.  The  leadership  of  your  country,  which 
Is  entering  the  third  century  of  your  na- 
tional existence,  will  perhaps  have  to  bear 
a  burden  greater  than  ever  before  seen  In 
the  whole  of  American  history.  Your  leaders 
during  this  time  (which  Is  so  near)  will 
need  profound  Intuition,  spiritual  fore- 
sight, high  qualltlee  of  mind  and  soul.  May 
Ctod  grant  that  In  those  times  you  will  have 
at  the  helm  In  this  country  personalities  as 
great  as  those  who  created  your  country. 

In  recent  weeks,  when  traveling  through 
various  of  your  states,  I  of  course  felt  that 
these  two  cities  In  which  I  have  made  my 
addresses — Washington  and  New  York — are 
far  from  reflecting  your  country  as  a  whole, 
with  Its  tremendous  diversity  and  all  of  its 
posslbUltles.  Just  as  old  St.  Petersburg  did 
not  express  the  wliole  of  Russia,  Just  as  Mos- 
cow does  not  reflect  the  Soviet  Union  today, 
and  Just  as  Paris  more  than  once  abused  Its 
claim  to  represent  all  of  Prance. 

I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  my  con- 
tact with  those  places  which  are,  and  have 
always  been,  the  wellsprlngs  of  your  history. 
It  really  makes  one  think :  the  men  who  cre- 
ated your  country  never  lost  sight  of  their 
moral  bearings.  They  did  not  laugh  at  the 
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absolute  nature  of  the  concepts 
and    "evil."    Their    practical 
checked   against   that   moral 
bow  surprising  It  Is  that  a 
computed  on  the  basis  of  moral 
tlone  tximed  out  to  be  the  most 
and  the  most  salutary.  Even 
very  short  term  one  wonders: 
morality?  Let's  Just  get  on  with 
ate  Job. 

SPnUTTTAL  UBEKATION  OF  US  SB 

The  leaders  who  created  yoiir  country 
never  said:  "Let  slavery  reign  right  next 
door,  and  we  will  enter  Into  detente  with 
this  slavery,  so  long  as  It  doesn't  come  over 
to  us." 

I  have  traveled  enough  through  the  differ- 
ent states  of  your  country  and  :n  Its  vari- 
ous regions  to  have  become  convinced  that 
the  American  heartland  is  heal  ;hy,  strong 
and  broad  In  Its  outlook.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  healthy,  generous  and  Inexhaust- 
ible forces  will  help  you  to  elevate  i  the  whole 
style  of   your  government  leadership. 

Yet,  when  one  travels  In  your  c  suntry  and 
sees  your  free  and  Independent  life,  all  the 
dangers  which  I  talked  about  to  lay  Indeed 
seem  Imaginary.  I've  come  and  talked  to  peo- 
ple, and  I  see  this  Is  so.  In  your  wide  open 
spaces  even  I  get  a  Uttle  Infected.  The  dan- 
gers seem  a  Uttle  Imaginary.  On  this  conti- 
nent It  Is  hard  to  believe  all  the  tt  Ings  which 
are  happening  In  the  world.  But,  gentlemen, 
this  carefree  life  cannot  continue  In  your 
country  or  In  ours.  The  fates  <f  oiu"  two 
coxintrles  are  going  to  be  extremely  difficult, 
and  It  Is  better  to  prepare  for  tils  before- 
hand. 

I  understand,  I  sense  that  y(  u're  tired. 
You're  fatigued,  but  you  have  no ;  yet  resUly 
suffered  the  terrible  trials  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury which  have  rained  down  on  t  le  old  con- 
tinent. You're  tired,  but  not  as  1lred  as  we 
are,  lying  crushed  to  the  ground  fi  ir  60  years. 
You're  tired,  but  the  Cksmmunlsta  who  want 
to  destroy  your  system  aren't  tlrsd;  they're 
not  tired  at  all. 

I  undArstand  that  this  Is  the  most  un- 
favorable time  to  come  to  this  cduntry  and 
to  make  this  sort  of  address.  Bu1  If  It  were 
a  favorable  time,  If  It  were  an  i  pproprlate 
time,  there  wouldn't  be  any  need  for  me  to 
speeik. 

Precisely  because  this  Is  the  woist  possible 
time  I  have  come  to  tell  you  abcut  our  ex- 
perience over  there.  If  our  experience  In  the 
East  could  flow  over  to  you  by  itself.  It 
wouldn't  be  necessary  for  me  to  lAsume  the 
unpleasant  and  Inappropriate  rol(  of  orator. 
I  am  a  writer,  and  I  would  prefer  to  sit  and 
write  books. 

But  a  concentration  of  world  evl  ,  of  hatred 
for  humanity  Is  taking  place  and  It  Is  fully 
determined  to  destroy  your  society.  Must 
you  wait  until  It  comes  with  a  irowbar  to 
break  through  your  borders,  until  the  young 
men  of  America  have  to  fall  defmdlng  the 
borders  of  their  continent? 

After  my  first  address,  as  always,  there  were 
some  superficial  conunents  In  the  :  lewspapers 
which  did  not  really  get  to  the  essence.  One 
of  them  was  as  follows:  that  I  came  here 
with  an  appeal  to  the  United  Sti.tes  to  lib- 
erate us  from  communism.  Anyone  who  has 
at  all  followed  what  I  have  said  ^d  written 
these  many  years,  first  In  the  Sojvlet  Union 
and  now  In  the  West,  will  know  tJ  lat  I've  al- 
ways said  the  exact  opposite.  I  hate  appealed 
to  my  own  countrymen — those  whose  courage 
has  failed  at  difficult  moments,  and  who  have 
looked  Imploringly  to  the  West— Tand  urged 
them:  "Don't  wait  for  asslstancej  and  don't 
ask  for  It;  we  must  stand  on  ou}  own  feet. 
The  West  has  enough  troubles  wlffliout  us.  If 
they  support  us,  many  thanks,  put  to  ask 
for  It,  to  appeal  for  It — never." 

I  said  the  last  time  that  two  pnocesses  are 
occurring  In  the  world  today.  On4  Is  a  proc- 
ess of  spiritual  liberation  In  the  USSR  and 
In  the  other  Communist  countries.  The  sec- 
ond Is  the  assistance  being  extended  by  the 
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West  to  the  Communist  rulers,  a  process  of 
concessions,  of  detente,  of  yielding  whole 
countries.  And  I  only  said:  "Remember,  we 
have  to  pull  ourselves  up — but  If  you  de- 
fend us  you  also  defend  your  own  future." 

We  are  slaves  there  from  birth.  We  are 
born  slaves.  I'm  not  young  anymore,  and  I 
myself  was  bom  a  slave;  this  Is  even  more 
true  for  those  who  are  younger.  We  are 
slaves,  but  we  strive  for  freedom.  You,  how- 
ever, were  born  free.  If  so,  then  why  do  you 
help  our  slave  owners? 

In  my  last  address  I  only  requested  one 
thing  and  I  make  the  same  request  now: 
when  they  bury  us  In  the  ground  alive — I 
compared  the  forthcoming  European  agree- 
ment with  a  mass  grave  for  all  the  coun- 
tries of  East  Europe — as  you  know,  this  is  a 
very  unpleasant  sensation:  your  mouth  gets 
filled  with  earth  while  you're  still  alive — 
please  do  not  send  them  shovels.  Please  do 
not  send  them  the  most  modern  earth-mov- 
ing equipment. 

By  a  peculiar  coincidence  the  very  day 
when  I  was  giving  my  address  In  Washing- 
ton, Mikhail  Suslov  was  talking  with  your 
senators  In  the  Kremlin.  And  he  said,  "In 
fact,  the  significance  of  our  trade  is  more 
ix)lltlcal  than  economic.  We  can  get  along 
without  your  trade."  That's  a  He.  The  whole 
existence  of  our  slave  owners  from  begin- 
ning to  end  relies  on  western  economic  as- 
sistance. As  I  said  the  last  time,  beginning 
with  the  first  spare  parts  used  to  recon- 
struct our  factories  in  the  1920s,  from  the 
construction  In  Magnltostroy,  Dneprostroy, 
the  automobile  and  tractor  factories  built 
during  the  first  five-year  plans,  on  into  the 
postwar  years  and  to  this  day,  what  they 
need  from  you  is  economically  absolutely  In- 
dispensable— not  politically,  but  economi- 
cally absolutely  Indispensable — to  the  Soviet 
economy  has  an  extremely  low  level  of  effici- 
ency. What  is  done  here  by  a  few  people,  by 
a  few  machines.  In  our  country  takes  tre- 
mendous crowds  of  workers  and  enormous 
masses  of  materials.  Therefore,  the  Soviet 
economy  cannot  deal  with  every  problem  at 
once;  war,  space  (which  Is  part  of  the  war 
effort),  heavy  Industry,  light  Industry,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  to  feed  and 
clothe  Its  own  population.  The  forces  of  the 
entire  Soviet  economy  are  concentrated  on 
war.  where  you  wont  be  helping  them.  But 
everjrthlng  which  Is  lacking,  everything 
which  is  needed  to  fill  the  gaps,  everything 
which  Is  necessary  to  feed  the  people,  or  for 
other  types  of  Industry,  they  get  from  you. 
So  Indirectly  you  are  helping  them  to  rearm. 
You're  helping  the  Soviet  police  state. 

To  get  an  idea  how  clumsy  the  Soviet 
economy  is,  I'll  give  you  the  following  ex- 
ample :  What  kind  of  country  Is  It,  what  kind 
of  great  power,  which  has  tremendous  mili- 
tary potential,  which  conquers  outer  space, 
but  has  nothing  to  sell?  All  heavy  equip- 
ment, all  complex  and  delicate  technology, 
is  purchased  abroad.  Then  It  must  be  an 
agricultural  country?  Not  at  all;  It  also  has 
to  buy  grain.  What  then  can  we  sell?  What 
kind  of  economy  is  it?  Can  we  sell  anything 
which  has  been  created  by  socialism?  No! 
Only  that  which  God  put  In  the  Russian 
ground  at  the  very  beginning,  that's  what 
we  squander  and  that's  what  we  sell.  What 
we  got  from  Ood  In  the  first  place.  And  v^en 
all  this  will  come  to  an  end,  there  won't  be 
anything  left  to  sell. 

don't   help    soviet   ECONOICT 

The  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  George 
Meany,  has  quite  rightly  said  that  It  Is  not 
loans  which  the  United  States  gives  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  economic  assistance.  It's 
foreign  aid.  It's  given  at  a  level  of  Interest 
that  Is  lower  than  what  American  workers 
can  get  for  their  home  mortgages.  That  Is 
direct  aid. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  I  said  In  my  last  tMldrees 
and  would  like  to  repeat  It  again,  that  we 
have  to  look  at  every  event  from  the  other 
point  of  view — ^from  the  point  of  view  of  the 


Soviet  Union.  Our  country  is  taking  your 
assistance,  but  In  the  schools  they're  teach- 
ing and  In  the  newspapers  they  are  writing 
and  in  lectures  they  are  saying,  "Look  at  the 
western  world,  it's  beglnnliag  to  rot.  Look  at 
the  economy  of  the  western  world.  It's  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  great  predictions  of  Marx, 
Engels  and  Lenin  are  coming  true.  Capital- 
ism Is  breathing  Its  last.  It's  already  dead. 
And  our  socialist  economy  Is  flourishing.  It 
has  demonstrated  once  and  for  all  the 
triumph  of  communism."  I  think,  gentlemen, 
and  I  particularly  address  those  of  you  who 
have  a  socialist  outlook,  that  we  should  at 
last  permit  this  socialist  economy  to  prove 
Its  superiority.  Let's  edlow  It  to  show  that  It 
is  advanced,  that  It  Is  omnipotent,  that  It 
has  defeated  you,  that  It  has  overtaken  you. 
Let  us  not  interfere  with  it.  Let  us  stop  sell- 
ing to  it  and  giving  it  loans.  If  it's  ail  that 
powerful,  then  let  it  stand  on  its  own  feet  for 
10  or  15  years.  Then  we  will  see  what  It  looks 
like.  I  can  tell  you  what  It  will  look  like.  I 
am  being  quite  serious  now.  When  the  So- 
viet economy  will  no  longer  be  able  to  deal 
with  everything,  it  will  have  to  reduce  its 
military  preparations.  It  wUl  have  to  aban- 
don the  useless  space  effort  and  It  will  have 
to  feed  and  clothe  Its  own  people.  And  the 
system  will  be  forced  to  relax. 

Thus,  all  I  ask  you  Is  that  as  long  as  this 
Soviet  economy  is  so  proud,  so  flourishing, 
and  yours  Is  so  rotten  and  so  moribund — stop 
helping  It  then.  Where  has  a  cripple  ever 
helped  along  an  athlete? 

Another  distortion  appeared  In  your  press 
with  respect  to  my  last  address.  Someone 
wrote  that  "one  more  advocate  of  the  Cold 
War  has  come  here.  One  more  person  has 
arrived  to  call  on  us  to  resume  the  Cold 
War."  That  Is  a  mlsvinderstandlng.  The  Cold 
War — the  war  of  hatred — ^Is  still  going  on, 
but  only  on  the  Communist  side.  What  Is  the 
Cold  War?  It's  a  war  of  abuse  and  they  still 
abuse  you.  They  trade  with  you,  they  sign 
agreements  and  treaties,  but  they  still  abuse 
you,  they  still  curse  you.  In  soxirces,  which 
you  can  read,  and  even  more  In  those  which 
are  unavailable  to  you,  and  which  you  don't 
hear  of,  In  the  depths  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Cold  War  has  never  stopped.  It  hasn't 
stopped  for  one  second.  They  never  call  you 
anything  but  "American  Imperialists."  One 
day.  If  they  want,  all  the  Soviet  newspapers 
could  say  that  America  wants  to  subjugate 
the  world  and  our  people  would  have  nowhere 
to  get  any  other  Information.  Do  I  call  upon 
you  to  return  to  the  Cold  War?  By  no 
means.  Lord  forbid!  What  for?  The  only 
thing  I'm  asking  you  to  do  Is  to  give  the 
Soviet  economy  a  chance  to  develop.  Do  not 
bury  us  In  the  ground.  Just  let  the  Soviet 
economy  develop,  and  then  let's  see. 

But  can  the  free  and  varied  western  sys- 
tem follow  this  policy?  Can  all  the  western 
countries  together  say:  "It's  true,  let  us 
stop  competing.  Let  us  stop  playing  up  to 
them.  Let  us  stop  elbowing  each  other  and 
clamoring,  'Me,  me,  let  me  have  a  conces- 
sion, please  give  It  to  me'  .  .  ."  It's  very  possi- 
ble that  this  could  not  be  done.  And  if  this 
sort  of  unity  cannot  be  achieved  In  the  West, 
If,  In  the  frenzied  competition  of  one  com- 
pany, with  another  they  will  continue  to 
rush  In  loans  and  advanced  technology.  If 
they  will  present  earth-moving  equipment 
to  our  gravedlggers,  then  I'm  agraid  that 
Lenin  will  turn  out  to  have  been  right.  He 
had  said:  "The  bourgeoisie  will  sell  vis  rope, 
and  then  we  shall  let  the  bourgeoisie  hang 
Itself." 

In  ancient  times  trade  would  begin  with 
the  meeting  of  two  persons  who  had  come  out 
of  a  forest  or  had  arrived  by  sea.  They  would 
show  one  another  that  they  didn't  have  a 
stone  of  club  In  their  hand,  that  they  were 
unarmed.  And  as  a  sign  of  this  each  extend- 
ed an  open  hand.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  hand  clasp.  Today's  word  "detente" 
literally  means  a  reduction  In  the  tension 
of  a  taut  rope.  (What  an  ominous  colncl> 
denoe:  A  rope  again!) 
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So  "detente"  means  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion. But  I  would  say  that  what  we  need  Is 
rather  this  Image  of  the  open  hand.  Rela- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  of  America  should  be  such  that 
there  would  be  no  deceit  in  the  question 
of  armaments,  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
centration camps,  no  psychiatric  wards  for 
healthy  people.  Relations  should  be  such 
that  the  throats  of  our  women  would  no 
longer  be  constricted  with  tears,  that  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  Incessant  Ideologi- 
cal warfare  waged  against  you,  and  that  an 
address  such  as  mine  today  would  in  no  way 
be  an  exception. 

People  would  simply  be  able  to  come  to  you 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  from  China,  and 
from  other  Communist  countries  and  would 
be  able  to  talk  freely,  without  any  tutor- 
ing from  the  KGB,  without  any  special  ap- 
proval from  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Party.  Rather,  they  would  simply  come  of 
their  own  accord  and  would  tell  you  the 
truth  about  what  Is  going  on  In  these  coun- 
tries. 

This  would  be,  I  say.  a  period  in  which  we 
would  be  able  to  present  "open  hands"  to 
each  other. 


"60  MINUTES"  AND  THE  WELFARE 
MESS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  "60 
Minutes"  program  shown  on  Sunday, 
July  13,  1975,  contained  an  admirable 
study  of  welfare  problems.  The  study 
dealt  with,  in  Mike  Wallace's  words, 
"proliferating  programs,  administrative 
foulups,  welfare  fraud,  welfare  cheats." 
Although  "the  Welfare  Mess"  focused  on 
problems  of  welfare  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, much  of  what  was  reported 
about  welfare  fraud  and  other  abuses 
applies  to  many  States  and  cities  in  our 
Nation. 

Anyone  watching  that  program  could 
not  fail  to  come  away  with  a  feeling  of 
dismay  over  the  current  welfare  situa- 
tion in  this  Nation.  .Since  I  believe  that 
"the  Welfare  Mess"  was  an  important 
contribution  to  our  national  understand- 
ing of  welfare,  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Welfare  Mess 
("60  Minutes " — broadcast  over  CBS,  July  13, 
1976) 

With  CBS  News  Correspondents  Morley 
Sarer  and  Mike  Wallace. 

Mike  Wallace.  Thirty-five  billion  dollars — 
that  is  the  price  tag  for  welfare  In  this 
country  for  this  year.  It  has  tripled  since 
1970.  Twenty-five  million  Americans  are  on 
Medicaid;  eighteen  million  get  food  stamps; 
eleven  million  receive  money  as  aid  to  fam- 
ilies of  dependent  children;  and  there  is 
much  more.  Federal,  state  and  local.  And 
so,  the  welfare  mess.  Proliferating  programs, 
administrative  foul-ups,  welfare  fraud,  wel- 
fare cheats. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  liberal  Democratic 
Governor  Is  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
He  has  proposed  a  state  budget  that  cuts 
welfare  by  over  »300-mllllon.  He  wants  able- 
bodied  employables  off  welfare.  He  wants  to 
cut  cost-of-living  Increases  for  welfare 
mothers.  We  went  to  Boston  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Massachusetts  welfare  mess. 

In  this  bank  of  computers,  the  names  of 
more  than  a  million  people — one  out  of  every 
six  people  who  live  In  Massachusetts — men, 
women  and  children  who  are  on  some  form 
of  public  dole,  from  food  stamps  to  general 


relief  to  Medicaid.  Fifteen  thousand  welfare 
checks  a  day  are  spewed  out  of  this  room  In 
a  crazy  quilt  of  assistance  programs  that  have 
grown  like  topsy  through  the  years  until, 
says  Massachusetts  Governor  Michael  Duka- 
kis the  cost  of  welfare  threatens  to  break 
his  state's  financial  back. 

Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  (Dem.,  Massachu- 
setts). It's  very  serious.  The  welfare  budget 
Is  escalating  very  rapidly.  We  were  informed 
by  the  outgoing  Welfare  Commissioner  that, 
unless  we  did  something,  the  welfare  budget 
for  the  coming  year  would  be  half-a-blUlon 
dollars  more  than  our  welfare  budget  this 
year.  That  half-a-bllllon  dollars  is  more  than 
our  budget  for  higher  education  and  mental 
health  combined.  We  can't  sustain  that  kind 
of  a  burden,  Mike. 

Wallace.  Unemployment  In  Massachusetts 
now  stands  at  12%.  The  economic  slump  has 
got  a  potential  death  grip  on  the  State's 
budget.  More  and  more  people  on  welfare, 
and  not  enough  tax  money  coming  in  to  pay 
the  bills.  So,  Dukakis  preaches  austerity, 
and  practices  some  of  it  himself.  He  got  rid 
of  his  official  limousine,  and  takes  the  sub- 
way to  work  instead;  cut  back  his  office  staff; 
ordered  State  agencies  to  slash  expenses  by 
ten  percent.  But  the  major  focus  of  his  cost- 
cutting  Is  on  welfare.  He's  insisting  on  more 
rigorous  administration,  cutting  back  on 
benefits;  and  says  he  is  determined  to  get 
rid  of  welfare  cheats. 

One  of  the  groups  who  would  be  hardest 
hit  by  Dukakis'  welfare  changes  are  the  peo- 
ple In  this  line — men  and  women  collecting 
about  $40  a  week  on  general  relief.  If  Gov- 
ernor Dukakis  has  his  way,  every  one  here 
who's  single  and  employable  would  be  cut 
from  the  welfare  rolls.  Despite  the  12%  un- 
employment rate  in  Massachusetts,  Dukakis 
vows  there  are  jobs  available;  but  these  peo- 
ple on  the  relief  line  say  that's  not  so. 

Man.  I'm  a  heavy  equipment  operator  by 
trade,  but  I  can't  get  a  Job. 

Wallace.  Would  you  want  to  do  hospital 
work,  chambermaid  or  housework? 

Woman.  Well,  anything  right  now  would 
do.  because  I  can't  find  nothing  at  all. 

Man.  Right  now  there's  no  Jobs.  I  want 
to  work. 

Wallace.  And  there's  Just  nothing  avail- 
able in  the  City  of  Boston?  You've  looked? 

Woman.  Yep. 

Wallace.  When  a  welfare  recipient  comes 
here  to  the  D.E.S. — the  Division  of  ESnploy- 
ment  Security — to  pick  up  his  check,  he's 
supjjosed  to  be  directed  to  available  jobs.  If 
he  doesn't  take  one  of  those  Jobs,  he's  thrown 
off  the  rolls.  That's  the  theory.  But  there's 
so  much  confusion,  so  much  paperwork,  and 
so  little  staff  here  at  the  D.E.S.  that  there  Is 
no  one  available  to  match  these  unemployed 
people  with  employers  who  have  Jobs  for 
them.  So,  people  on  relief  Just  sign  in,  pick 
up  the  checks  and  leave.  Joe  Walsh  has  seen 
it  all.  He  is  the  regional  head  of  the  D.E.S. 
In  Boston. 

There  are  Jobs  In  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts? 

Wallace.  Going  begging? 

Joe  Walsh.  There  are. 

Walsh.  Going  begging. 

Wallace.  Not  being  filled  because ? 

Walsh.  Not  being  filled  because  there  are 
no  takers. 

Wallace.  People  would  rather  be  on  the 
roll? 

Walsh.  It  would  appear  that  way. 

Wallace.  And  you're  sure  of  what  you're 
saying? 

Walsh.  Positive. 

Woman.  Hi. 

Man.  Hi. 

Woman.  What  kind  of  work  would  you 
like,  and  what — what  can  we  do  for  you  as 
far  as,  you  know,  a  position? 

Man.  Well,  anything  that  basically  Is  pay- 
ing enough  so  I  can  make  a  living,  a  decent 
living. 

Woman.  Okay  .  .  . 

Wallace.  To  back  up  his  claim,  Joe  Walsh 


cites  what  happened  recently  when  the  D.E.S. 
brought  in  four  extra  workers  to  do  nothing 
but  match  people  on  relief  with  available 
Jobs.  The  result?  One  out  of  six  people  on 
relief  refused  Jobs  or  Job  counselling  point- 
blank.  Of  those  who  said,  okay,  they'd  go  out 
to  see  about  a  specific  opening,  more  than 
half  either  didn't  show  up  at  the  employer's 
office  or  refused  work  once  they  got  there. 

Woman.  Huh?  You  already  filled  It?  How 
about — Any  chances  for  work  on — prob- 
ably in  the  same  line  In  the  near  future,  or 
is  it  hard  to  predict? 

Wallace.  The  fact  1*,  though  generally 
they  are  very  tough  to  come  by,  there  are 
some  Jobs  available  In  Boston — some  menial, 
some  semiskilled,  some  that  require  a  lot  of 
hustle,  like  driving  a  cab. 

Only  two  blocks  from  the  D.E.S.  office  Is 
the  Checker  Cab  Company,  which  says  It  has 
150  Jobs  every  day.  It's  not  the  safest  Job,  but 
the  man  who  does  the  hiring,  Barry  Sullivan, 
says  a  driver  can  take  home  at  least  $120  a 
week. 

You  have  150  Jobs  and  can't  fill  them? 
Barbt  Sullivan.  That's  right. 
Wallace.  Now.  the  D.E.S.  office  Is  Just  two 
blocks  away  from  here? 
Sullivan  That's  right. 
Wallace.   Well,    don't    they   refer   people 
who — who   are   out   of   work — work   to   you 
here? 

StJLLivAN.  They  refer  probably  30-40  peo- 
ple during  the  course  of  two  weeks;  and  out 
of  the  30  or  40,  maybe  two  or  three  show. 
Wallace.  They  Just  don't  come  over? 
Sullivan.  No.  They  don't  show  up. 
Driver.    The    Government    Is    supporting 
these  people.  Why  should  they  work? 

Wallace.  Talk  to  a  group  of  Checker  Cab 
drivers  who've  Just  come  In  from  a  tough 
ten  hours  on  the  Boston  streets,  and  you  get 
a  feeling  for  the  cynicism  about  welfare,  In- 
cluding many  misconceptions  that  you  hear 
all  across  the  country. 

Driver.  When  you  go  down  to  the  depart- 
ment stores,  they  go  In  with  welfare  checks, 
gee,  they  buy  the  best  Items  In  the  place.  Any 
girl  who  works  down  there  will  tell  you  that. 
Driver.  Throw  your  calendar  away,  and  you 
could  tell  when  it's  the  first  and  the  fifteenth 
at  any  horse — horse  track  and  the  dog  track 
In  this  City,  because  It's  Jammed — and  95% 
of  the  people  that  are  there  are  on  welfare 
on  those  two  days,  when  their  checks  come. 
Wallace.  Well,  what's  wrong  with  welfare? 
Is  It —  Is  It — Is  there  something  criminal 
about  It? 

Driver.  No,  it's  not  criminal.  It's  Just 

Driver.  No.  no. 

Driver.  It's  easier  than  working. 
Driver.  I  know  maybe  two  or  three  people 
that  are — are  collecting  under  two  names. 
Driver.  Sure. 

Driver.  And  there's  plenty  of  cab  drivers 
out  there  who — who  take  welfare  and — and 

get  paid  under  the  table.  But 

Wallace.  Wait  a  minute.  Not  that  any- 
body's going  to  tell  me,  but  Is  there  anybody 
in  this  room  who  drives  a  cab  who  Is  also  on 
welfare? 

Driver.  Yes. 
Wallace.  Yes? 
Driver.  I  was. 

Wallace.  While  we  were  at  the  cab  com- 
pany, we  ran  Into  a  fellow  we'd  seen  earlier 
picking  up  his  relief  check.  He'd  come  here 
to  go  to  work.  He  told  us  he'd  had  another 
cab  driving  Job  earlier,  but  continued  pick- 
ing up  his  welfare  check  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  he'd  also  failed  to  report  the  money 
his  parents  had  been  sending  him  regularly 
from  New  Jersey.  He  said  the  welfare  worker 
hadn't  asked  him  any  of  this  when  he  signed 
up  for  relief. 

Driver.  He  showed  me — There  was  a  group 
of  papers,  so  I  signed  them,  you  know.  And 
he  asked  me,  "What — Do  you  want  food 
stamps?"  So  I  said.  "Yes."  And  that  was  it. 

Wallace.  The  fact  Is  It's  pretty  easy 

Driver.  It's  too  damn  easy. 
Wallace.  — ^to  rip  off  the  system. 
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Drives.  Sure.  Everybody  else 
you  know.  Why  not? 

Waixacs.  You're  going  to  pick 
welfare  check  tomorrow? 
E>RrvEB.  Yes.  Why  not? 
Wallace.  883.20.  No  sweat? 
DaivxK.  No.  Very  easy. 
Wallace.    Take    it    across    tUp 
IJRivEK.    First    National    City 
across  the  street  on  the  corner. 
Wallacs.  Cash  It? 
Driver.  Yeah. 

Wallace.  Go  on  about  your  business? 
Driver.   That's   It.   This   Is   tjie   last   one 
though, thank  Ood.  (Laughs 

Wallace.  But  It  wasn't  the  list 
weeks  later,  we  learned,  he  was 
another  relief  check,  and  he  Is 
a  cab. 

Outside  that  D.E.S.  office,  you 
some  fairly  candid  talk  about 
offs  from  people  who  are  doing  11 

Man.  I  swear  to  God  I'm  pu:  ling  In  over 
twenty  grand  a  year,  and  this  l|— this  Is  no 

buU 

Wallace.  You  pull  In  how  mucfa? 
Man.  Over  twenty  grand  a  yea". 
Wallace.  On  welfare  and  cash? 
Man.  Yeah,  I  drive  around  in  i  brand  new 
car,  a  brand  new  Oldsmoblle,  aid  I — I  col- 
lect unemployment.  I  have  been  for  the  last 
year.  My  wife's  been  collecting  v  elfare.  They 
don't  know  It. 

Wallace.  This  man  and  his  w 
Ing  one  of  the  oldest  welfare  gar  les.  In  order 
to  collect  welfare  payments,  hs  wife  told 
the  welfare  agency  that  she  hud  been  de- 
serted by  her  hxisband.  In  fact,  :  ler  husband 
had  signed  up  for  unemploymer  t  Insurance, 
and  he  continued  to  live  at  home 

When  you  add  It  all — all  toget  her,  you  get 

unemployment  of  nlnety-flve  bucks  a  week? 

Man.  Teah. 

Wallace.  Your  wife  gets- 
Mav.   $130.75  every  two  weekk,  plus  $100 
every  three  months,  plus  the  fo<  d  stamps 

Wallace.  And  you  make  monej  on  the  side 
In  cash? 

Man.  Yes.  I — Like  I  worked  yesterday.  I — 
I  put  In  a  watch,  as  I  told  you 
not©  for  the  day. 

Wallace.    You    made    $100    yesterday 
cash — and  you  don't  even  have 
own  taxes  on  that. 

Man.  Believe  me,  90%  of  theie  people  In 
here   has   got   something   on   th !  side.   You 
can't  live  off  $38  a  week.  I  can't  «  yen — You- 
That — That  won't  even  run  the  gi  s  in  my  car. 

Wallace.  So.  you  rip  off  the  system 
rip  off  the  system — and  can  you  1  naglne  why 
people  are  mad  about  welfare? 
Man.  I  know  It. 

Wallace.  And  you  used  to  be 
welfare  when  you  were  working 
your  taxes. 

Man.  I  used  to  say  the  same  l^lng,  rlgbt 
But  I've  got  It  all  back.  [Laughs.] 
Wallace.  You  got  all  your  taxes 
Man.  Every  penny  of  It. 
Wallace.  In  the  middle  of  thl^ 
tlon,  a  taxlcab  pulled  up  In  front 
fare  office  and  a  new  recipient  go^  out. 
Sir? 

Man.  Yes? 

Wallace.  How — You're  on  welfaj'e? 
Man.  Yes,  I  am, 

Wallace.  And  yet,  you  take  a  caA? 
Man.  No,  I  just  came  out  of  pi  Ison 
now,  see,  I  came  out  of  Jail.  I  Jusi 
JaU 

Wallace.  You  just  got  out  of  jal 
Man.  Yeah. 

Wallace.  But  you  take  a  cab  to 
office? 

It's  been  labeled  the  welfare  m^,  and  the 
fact  Is  that  the  welfare  system  In 
setts,  and  much  of  the  country. 


loaded,  so  confused,  that  just  about  anyone 


who 
off. 


wants  to.  It  seems,  c&n  rip 
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One  of  the  busiest  offices  of  the  Maasachti 


setts  welfare  system  Is  this  Roxbury  Crossing 
welfare  office.  They  handle  as  many  as  16,000 
welfare  CEises  here:  food  stamps,  aid  to  fam- 
ilies of  dependent  children,  general  relief. 
The  social  workers  here  say  they  are  bending 
under  the  load.  Each  one  of  them  handles  up 
to  175  welfare  families.  The  upshot?  Money 
handed  out  week  after  week  with  nobody 
checking  to  see  If  the  recipient  is  still  eligi- 
ble or  not.  Pace-to-face  meetings  between 
welfare  workers  and  their  clients  often  take 
place  only  once  a  year,  though  Federal  and 
state  guidelines  say  they  should  take  place 
every  few  months.  The  welfare  worker  drowns 
in  a  torrent  of  paper,  an  incredible  welter  of 
forms,  regulations,  guidelines — confusing, 
contradictory.  So  that  these  over-worked  and 
under-paid  (often  Inexperienced)  young  so- 
cial workers  can't  help  making  mistakes.  The 
record  shows  errors  In  almost  half  of  all  the 
welfare  payments  l.i  Massachusetts:  a  quar- 
ter of  the  cases  are  paid  too  much;  11%  are 
paid  too  little;  and  1 1  %  are  strictly  speaking 
not  eligible  for  welfare  payments  at  all.  If 
these  figures  stun  you.  be  advised  the  rate  of 
error  nationwide  Is  not  much  better. 

Once  a  month,  the  welfare  workers  at  the 
Roxbury  Crossing  office  meet  to  hear  about 
new  regulations  and  to  air  their  gripes.  They 
invited  us  to  listen  to  what  was  on  their 
minds. 

Man.  It's  a  necessary  thing.  Welfare  Is  the 
best  thing  In  the  world,  used  right.  There's 
nothing  better  than  welfare.  Giving  a  helping 
hand  is  a  very  important  thing  to  a  human 
being. 

V/allace.  Well,  how  did  It  get  into  the  mess 
it  apparently  is  in? 

Man.  Well,  due  to  the  fact  that  there's  the 
rip-off  artists  that  got  to  take  advantage  even 
of  poverty. 

W.U.LACE.  The  American  people — 220-mll- 
llon  of  them — out  there  watching  this  are  go- 
ing to  say:  Look,  I  pay  my  taxes,  I  try  to  do 
what's  right  and  so  forth,  and  I  know,  I  be- 
lieve, that  I'm  getting  ripped  off  by — by  peo- 
ple on  welfare.  How  much  of  that — Honest  to 
God,  you  people  know  better  than  anybody 
else.  How  much  of  that  belief  is  true? 

Man.  If  I  lived  in  a  project — okay? — and  I 
only  got  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  I  had  the  chance  to  go  out 
and  better  myself  and  earn  some  extra  in- 
come and  know  that  the  system,  which  is  at 
fault,  would  not  be  checking  on  me,  I'd  sure 
as  hell  do  It.  And  I  know  anybody  else  In  the 
room  who  had  this  situation  would  prob- 
ably— would  do  the  same  thing. 

Man.  Everybody  wants  to  get  out,  but  you 
have  no  place  to  send  them.  There's  no  place 
for  these  people  to  go,  you  tell — so  you  tell 
them  you  can't  help  them.  So  what  do  they 
do?  One  lady  comes  in  and  she  says,  "I  need 
emergency  assistance  for  furniture."  I  come 
to  her  house,  and  I  see  she  needs  the  furni- 
ture, and  I  put  in  for  It  and  she  gets  it.  Then 
a  month  later,  I  find  out — And  out  she  sold 
the  furniture  so  she  could  get  out  of  that 
project,  so  she  could  move  to  Florida  and  get 
out  of  that  stinking  project.  And  that's  the 
kind  of  fraud  that  goes  on. 

Woman.  Well,  that's  a  very  tiny  percent, 
contrary  to  what  the  newspapers  seem  to  im- 
ply, and  you  never  hear  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  people,  the  day-by-day-people,  who 
are  very  honest.  I  mean,  I  used  to  have  clients 
call  me  to  tell  me  they  had  a  lunch  job  as  a 
lunch  mother  In  a  school  for  two  hours. 

Woman.  Why  are  we  so  concerned  about 
somebody  that's  make — getting  $3,000  a  year 
and  may  make  an  extra  hundred?  I  mean, 
why  are  we  so  worried  about  that  hundred 
bucks? 

Woman.   Because   they're  easy  to  attack. 
They  have  no  clout. 
Woman.  How  true. 

Man.  Doesn't  the  whole  country  need  a  cer- 
tain reform,  you  know? 
Woman.  Right. 
Man.  The  Immorality  that  stems  from  the 


top,  with  Senators  and  Representatives  and 

and  the — their  legal  staffs  that  corporations 
hire  to  set  up  their  special  loopholes  so  that 
they  rip  off  the  country  by  the  billions,  by 
the  millions  and  the  billions.  It  also^u 
stems  down  from  the  top.  Everyone — Every- 
body wants  a  piece  of  the  action — down  to 
the  welfare  clients,  even. 

Woman.  Well,  I'm  a  child  welfare  worker, 
and  I  get  to  pick  up  the  wreckage  of  wlfet 
this  system  does.  We've  got  clients  that 
haven't  decided  if  they're  going  to  pay  their 
rent  or  feed  their  kids.  Clients  that  can't 
let  their  kids  out  of  the  house  If  they  live 
In  the  project.  And  that  mother  finally 
breaks.  She  ends  up  in  a  mental  hospital. 
The  kids  end  up  in  foster  homes  or  in 
group  care  facilities  at  $10,000  a  year — be- 
cause we  make  these  people  feel  like  trash  I 
Because  no  one  gives  a  damn. 

Wallace.  Massachusetts'  new  Welfare  Com- 
missioner. Jerry  Stevens,  was  brought  In  by 
the  Governor  from  the  world  of  finance  to 
try  to  bring  some  order,  some  economy  out 
of  chaos. 

Jerry  Stevens.  Any  system  that's  estab- 
lished where  huge  amount  of  monies  are 
being  spent  without  the  normal  tensions 
and  checks  that  occur  In  a — in  a  well-run 
system  create  huge  frauds  and  huge  abuses, 
and  that's  certainly  the  case  here. 

Man.  I  would  hope  that  eventually  that— 
that   whatever  little   fraud   there   Is  would 
be  cut  down.  I  think  the  big  area  to  work 
In  is  in  vendor  fraud. 
Wallace.  Vendor  fraud? 
Man.  Vendor  fraud  is — 
Wallace.  Hospitals? 
Man.  Hospitals,  doctors — 
Man.  Drugstores. 
Man.  — drugstores,  right. 
Wallace.  Of  the  millions  paid  out  monthly 
by  the  State  Welfare  Agency  to  vendors,  the 
greatest  amount  goes  for  medical  payments — 
to    nursing    homes,    hospitals,    doctors   and 
pharmacies.  And  a  recent  report  says  those 
medical  payments  include  rlp-offs  on  a  grand 
scale. 

Commissioner,  your  report  says  that  you 
might  be  able  to  save  up  to  $600,000  a  year 
by  getting  rid  of  unnecessary  tonsillecto- 
mies; millions  by  not  paying  for  recipients 
in  high-priced  teaching  hospitals;  more  than 
a  million  by  saving  on  unnecessary  prescrip- 
tions. All  accurate? 
Stevens.  All  accurate. 
Wallace.  Commissioner,  the  Welfare  De- 
partment study  says,  "General  relief  is  seen 
by  hospitals  as  a  funding  mechanism  for 
hospitals."  What  does  that  mean? 

Stevens.  That  means  that  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  hospitals  are  providing  unnec- 
essary surgery  to  general  relief  recipients. 
We  have  indications  that  hospitals  in  some 
cases  are  seeking  welfare  clients  to  fill  beds 
that  otherwise  might  go  empty. 

Wallace.  You  mean,  the  doctors  are  going 
to  practice  on  these  fellows? 

Stevens.  Some  hospitals  have  teachers, 
residents  and  Interns,  who  do  need  to  prac- 
tice operations,  and  we  are  finding  that  our 
GR  recipients  are  being  used  for  such  prac- 
tices. 

Wallace.  And  the  Department  of  Welfare 
pays  the  bill? 

Stevens.  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare pays  bills  that  are  presented  by  the 
hospitals. 

Man  [social  worker):  We  all  know  there — 
there's  an  amount  of  fraud  going  on  in 
welfare,  all  right?  But  you  don't  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water  to  get  at 
the  cheating  chisler.  You  just  don't  do  It  that 
way.  The  problem  In  our  society  Is  that  we 
haven't  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  in- 
dividuals cannot,  because  of  a  lot  of  reasons 
outside  of  their  control — whether  it's  lack 
of  education,  lack  of  housing,  lack  of — you 
name  it.  They  can't.  They  need  help.  Okay? 
We  have  never  come  to  grips  as  a  society 
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that  there  are  jjeople  who  need  help  and 
they  have  a  right  to  this  kind  of  help. 

Wallace.  I'd  be  kind  of  curious  to  know 
what  the  attitude  of  you  people  is  about 
that.   Is  welfare  a  right?   Is  It  a  privilege? 

Man  (social  worker).  I  don't  think  we  can 
honestly  answer  that  question,  either  the 
people  here  or  the  people  out  there,  until 
you  begin  to  say,  "Well,  is  there  a  right  to 
work?  Is  there  a  right  to  daycare  if  you're 
a  working  mother?"  We've  never  said  that 
In  our  country.  We've  never  said  that  a  man 
or  woman  who  wants  to  work,  who  can  work, 
has  a  right  to  a  job.  And  imtll  we  make 
that  kind  of  collective  decision,  we're  going 
to  go  on  with  the  kind  of  system  we  have 
now.  And  no  one  defends  It. 


GRAIN  SALES  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  informative  articles.  One  is 
entitled,  "Are  Grain  Sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  U.S.  Interest?"  by  Seth  S.  King 
in  the  Augast  1,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  other  is  "Moderate  De- 
terioration in  World  Grain  Prospects 
Seen,"  which  is  in  the  July  28  issue  of 
Feedstuffs. 

These  articles  bring  together  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  concerning 
the  world  grain  situation.  The  United 
States  is  the  chief  surplus  supplier  of 
grains  on  the  world  trading  market.  And 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  major  factor  on 
the  world  grain  trading  scene,  witness 
its  current  large  purchases  which  are 
anticipated  to  expand  later  this  fall. 

We  are  at  a  point  now  where  the 
weather  in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  is  of  critical  importance  in 
determining  what  our  supply  situation 
will  be  during  the  year  ahead.  This  ob- 
viously will  have  a  major  impact  in  many 
number  of  sectors  of  the  economy  from 
feed  prices  to  prices  of  livestock  products. 

It  is  obvious  from  our  public  discus- 
sions of  the  last  two  weeks  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  re- 
garding sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Tne 
positions  range  from  "let's  not  sell  any- 
thing to  the  Soviet  Union,"  to  "we  have 
a  free  market  and  it  should  not  be  In- 
terfered with  in  any  way  whatsoever." 

It  is  clear  that  some  major  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  world  grain  markets 
since  the  early  part  of  the  decade.  We  no 
longer  have  the  abundant  supply  stocks 
of  earlier  days  and,  in  contrast  to  1972, 
our  export  sales  will  be  from  this  year's 
harvest.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  should 
have  learned  some  important  lessons 
from  the  1972  sale  as  well  as  the  abortive 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  game  during 
the  fall  of  1974. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  have  some 
better  understanding  on  this  issue.  Our 
farm  exports  are  extremely  important  to 
our  balance  of  payments,  providing  a  net 
surplus,  currently,  of  around  $12  billion. 
We  can  hardly  ignore  or  overlook  the 
importance  of  these  sales  both  to  our 
farmers  and  our  economy. 

An  intelligent  debate  over  these  Issues 
will  also  bring  some  renewed  understand- 
ing of  the  Importance  of  our  agricul- 
tural sector  In  general,  a  change  needed 
and  long  overdue.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
complex  subject,  and  these  two  articles 
are  a  useful  contribution  In  providing 
Bome  enlightenment. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  1, 1975) 

Are    Grain    Lales   to    the    Soviets    in    U.S. 

Interest? 

(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Chicago,  July  31. — Earlier  this  month  con- 
fusion and  excitement  shot  through  the 
commodity  exchanges  In  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  as  the  word  spread:  "The  Russians  are 
buying,  the  Russians  are  bu3rlng." 

In  deed  they  were,  and  the  news  immedi- 
ately checked  the  decline  In  wheat  and  corn 
prices.  These  prices  had  been  tumbling  as  the 
largest  American  wheat  crop  In  history  was 
being  harvested  and  the  prospects  for  the 
largest  corn  crop  in  history  continued  to 
improve. 

The  news  also  revived  memories  of  the 
massive  Soviet  grain  purchases  in  1972  and 
how  they  contributed,  in  part,  to  the  steep- 
est rise  in  American  food  prices  since  World 
War  II.       » 

It  also  touched  off  another  debate  over  the 
effect  Soviet  buying  would  have  on  the  strug- 
gle to  curb  inflation  and  over  whether  the 
United  States  should  allow  the  Russians  to 
buy  as  much  wheat  and  com  as  they  want. 

With  these  two  questions,  President  Ford 
was  handed  a  ticking  bomb  that  could  deto- 
nate this  fall  as  he  seeks  to  rebuild  a  Repub- 
lican political  base  In  the  agricultural  Mid- 
dle West. 

In  the  last  six  days  the  public  has  heard 
something  on  both  sides.  The  Agriculture 
Department  first  said  Russian  buying  to  date, 
10.7  million  tons  of  wheat,  corn,  and  barley, 
would  not  cause  a  rise  in  food  prices.  Then 
the  department  said  that,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
bought  any  more,  it  might  push  up  prices. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
chairman,  Arthur  F.  Bums,  told  a  Senate 
Committee  that  he  expected  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  United  States  bread  prices  as  a 
result  of  the  latest  wheat  sales  to  Russia. 
He  also  said  the  estimates  of  Soviet  grain 
needs  "frighten"  him. 

The  same  day,  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  repeated  its  threat 
that  its  members  would  not  load  grain  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviet  Union  this  fall  If  food 
prices  went  up. 

Then  William  Kuhfuss,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  denounced  this  po- 
sition as  unwarranted  Interference  in  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy  and  rei>eated  his  orga- 
nization's contention  that  grain  exports  were 
not  the  prime  cause  of  rising  food  prices. 

Yesterday  Treasury  Secretary  William  E. 
Simon  said  that,  while  he  did  not  believe 
the  amount  of  grain  sold  so  far  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  affect  domestic  grain  prices,  he 
wanted  It  understood  that  "we  are  not  willing 
to  sell  everjrthlng  to  everybody"  and  that  the 
Ford  Administration  wanted  to  be  sure  the 
United  States  did  not  sell  grain  In  amounts 
that  would  raise  consumer  food  prices. 

But  today.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz,  In  a  WiUlamsburg,  Va.,  speech,  said  that 
It  did  not  make  any  sense  to  "scream"  that 
the  recent  rise  In  wheat  prices  caused  main- 
ly by  increased  export  buying  would  Increase 
the  price  of  bread. 

Without  mentioning  names,  Mr.  Butz  said : 
"Some  people  who  don't  know  wheat  from 
chaff  are  drawing  ridiculous  conclusions 
about  the  effects  of  selling  grain  to  Russia." 

BACKGSOUHD 

In  1972,  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  major 
policy  decision.  Its  leaders  decided  to  Improve 
Russian  eating  by  Increasing  meat  produc- 
tion. It  needed  American  com  and  more 
wheat  for  feed  to  accomplish  this.  Also,  that 
summer  the  Russian  wheat  crop  was  hurt  by 
drought. 


The  Russians  moved  In  secretly  and,  before 
most  American  grain  dealers  knew  it,  had 
bought  19  million  tons  (almost  700  million 
bushels)  of  wheat  and  corn. 

There  was  also  a  drought  in  North  Africa 
and  In  Australia,  and  those  areas  also  began 
buying.  This  almost  cleaned  out  the  price- 
depressing  surpluses  in  Ameilcan  bins. 

Wheat  began  rising  from  $1.48  a  bushel 
and  corn  from  $1.05.  For  the  next  two  crop 
years  the  Russians  bought  140  million 
bushels  of  corn  each  year,  but  little  wheat. 
Last  year  they  bought  almost  nothing. 

But  other  nations  went  on  increasing  their 
buying  of  American  grains.  At  one  ptolnt 
wheat  rose  to  a  record  $6  a  bushel  and  corn 
was  up  to  a  record  $3.66  last  fall  because 
drought  cut  production. 

This  spring,  as  export  buying  slackened 
and  indications  of  record  wheat  and  com 
crops  this  summer  appeared,  prices  began 
dropping.  But  livestock  feeders  had  mean- 
while been  forced  by  record  feed  prices  to 
curtail  their  operations.  Therefore,  con- 
sumer beef,  pork,  and  poultry  prices  began 
rising  as  supplies  diminished. 

Last  October,  when  the  drought  had  re- 
duced corn  reserve  to  alarmingly  low  levels. 
President  Ford  halted  a  corn  sale  to  Russia, 
overruling  Dr.  Butz.  The  result  was  an  an- 
guished outcry  from  grain  fanners,  who  saw 
their  prices  begin  declining. 

This  year,  with  about  3  p)er  cent  more 
livestock,  the  Russians  were  projected  to 
need  about  210  million  tons  of  grain.  They 
were  expected  to  produce  most  of  this  them- 
selves. But  their  weather  all  year  has  been 
unfavorable. 

Early  this  summer,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment expected  the  Russians  to  buy  10 
million  tons  of  grain,  half  wheat  and  half 
corn.  When  the  Russians  did  this,  grain 
prices  began  rising,  but  they  have  not  sky- 
rocketed. 

Had  the  Russians  not  made  these  pur- 
chases, bumper  crops  would  have  forced 
wheat,  corn,  and  soybean  prices  much  lower. 

This  would  not  have  affected  the  price  of 
beef  Immediately  because  of  record  cattle 
numbers  on  American  ranches.  But  it  would 
have  eventually  led  to  an  increase  in  pork 
and  poultry  production  and  this  should 
have  brought  those  prices  down  in  about  six 
months. 

export    StrPPORTERS 

Those  who  argue  for  further  exports  in- 
sist that  increased  sales  to  Russia  in  them- 
selves would  not  cause  a  raise  in  bread 
prices. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hleronymus,  Illinois  Uni- 
versity agricultural  economist,  said  that  in 
1971.  the  year  before  the  big  Russian  pur- 
chases, wheat  brought  $1.48  a  bushel.  Of  a 
one-pound  loaf  of  bread's  24-cent  cost  the 
price  of  the  wheat  accounted  for  2.6  cents. 

In  the  1975  first  quarter,  with  wheat  above 
$3  a  bushel,  the  lowest  price  for  a  one-pound 
loaf  of  bread  was  37  cents.  The  price"  of  the 
wheat  in  this  loaf  was  4.7  cents.  Thus 
the  doubling  of  wheat  prices  over  three  years 
caused  only  a  a-cent  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Those  who  use  this  argument,  including 
Mr.  Butz,  Insist  that  other  factors,  such  as 
increasing  fuel  and  labor  costs  or  the  desire 
for  higher  bread  profits,  may  push  up  bread 
prices.  But  they  insist  that  even  greater  ex- 
port sales  will  have  a  minimal  effect,  if  any. 

The  most  important  effect  of  swlditlonal 
sales  to  Russia,  proponents  say,  would  be  to 
hold  feed  grain  prices  up  and  delay  the  re- 
duction in  meat  prices  expected  next  spring. 

The  Agricultural  Department  now  says 
that  continued  drought  in  the  Soviet  Union 
may  cut  total  grain  production  there  to  185 
mlUlon  tons.  Some  agrlciUtural  economists 
believe  the  Russians  need  205  million  tons  of 
grain  for  the  year. 

They  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tracted for  13  million  tons  of  wheat  and  com 
from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Aus- 
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tralla,    bringing   the   Russians 
million  tons. 

Unless  the  drought  there  gets 
very  soon,  they  should  need  onl;  ■ 
to  7  million  additional  tons.  Slnc< 
Western  Eurc^ie  and  Canada  hav^ 
sell,  it  is  not  even  certain  the 
buy  more  wheat  from  the  United 
would  have  to  come  here  for 
com. 

But  U  the  rains  come  to  the 
the  next  two  weeks  and  the 
crop  reaches  6  billion  bushels, 
be  enough,  some  agricultural  eco 
sisti,  to  handle  additional  Russiai: 
without  disjointing  the  American 

American   grain   farmers   prosp^ 
guish  on  the  size  of  American  grai 
Thus  the  Russian  purchases  hav« 
corned  by  Midwestern  grain  farm«rs 
proved  by  moet  llv«8toclt  farmer^ 
brace  the  old  maxim  that 
prices  eventually  mean  lnexpensi\|e 
prices. 

Moet  farmers  p»ald  no  attentlo 
dent  Ford's  veto  this  spring  of 
raising  farm-price  supports.  But 
have   forgiven  him   for   tempora 
exports  to  Russia  last  fall. 

If  additional  Russian  purchEise^ 
grain    prices    more    than    expecte.  I 
President   heeded  pressure   to  cu 
exports  to  Russia.  Mr.  Ford  would 
a  political  revolt  among  the 
Republlcaji  farmers. 
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The  Agriculture  Department 
large   American   grain   exporters 
repyort    any    further    negotiations 
Russians   and   have   asked   the 
wait  until  the  Aug.   11   crop 
Itshed  before  even  talking  about 

That  report  will  Indicate  whether 
cent  dry  weather  in  the  Corn  Belt 
the  size  of  the  corn  and  soybean 
harvested  this  fall. 

Those  who  are  urging  restraint 
selling  to  the  Russians  argue  that 
crop  falls  below  the  6-blllion  mark 
this  principal  livestock  feed  will 
stopped  at  their  current  levels  of 
or  go  higher. 

Such  prices  would,  they  say, 
farmers  from  placing  more  livestock 
This  would  keep  supplies  of  pork 
try  at  the  current  low  levels  and 
prices  would  rise.  It  would  also 
feeding  of  beef  cattle,  further  in 
price  of  the  choice  and  prime  cute 

But  most  observers.   Govemmetit 
vate,    agree    that    additional 
Am.erlcan  com  would  have  a  far 
pact  on  American  food  prices  thsm 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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'■MODEKATE    DETEKIORATION"    D*    WofLD    GRAIN 

Prospects  Seen 


Washington. — A  moderate 
prospects  for  the  1975  world  grair 
mean   a  smaller  than  expected 
projected     worldwide     stock     1« 
1975-76.  However,  stocks  were  no; 
as  much  sls  predicted,  as  worldw 
grain,  particularly  for  animal  feed 
below   expectations,   according   to 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  total  1976  world  grain  crop  Is 
estimated  at  about  984  million 
according    to    USDA's    Foreign 
Service.  This  would  be  up  about 
million  tons,  from  last  year's  level, 
be  13  million  tons  higher  than  th 
record    outturn   of    1973.    Harvested 
estimated  about  2'^    above  a  year 
about  4%  above  1973.  While  higher 
count  for  most  of  the  jump  in  p 
between    1974    and    1975,    the    ovei 
yield    forecast    remains    slightly 
record  high  which  was  achieved 
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clfcse  to  200  large  part  of  the  net  Increase  In  world  pro- 
duction will  occur  In  the  U.S.,  as  it  is  ex- 
pected to  account  for  about  one-third  of 
the  Increased  harvested  area  and  an  esti- 
mated 56  million  tons  of  the  Increase  in 
world  production. 

Earlier  aggregate  ending  stocks  for  all 
countries  for  1974-75  had  been  estimated  at 
about  90  million  tons,  or  about  20  million 
tons  below  the  already  low  levels  of  1973-74. 
Latest  reports  Indicate,  however,  that  the 
final  figure  will  show  a  decline  of  only  about 
13  million  tons,  FAS  said.  Ending  stocks  for 
wheat  are  now  projected  at  52.6  million  tons 
against  48.5  million  tons  projected  earlier. 
About  half  of  this  revision  Is  due  to  the  U.S. 
where  exports  during  the  last  weeks  of  the 
season  fell  short  of  expectations,  FAS  said. 
Stocks  of  coarse  grain  are  now  projected  at  a 
level  which  would  be  only  8.4  million  tons 
below  a  year  ago,  whereas  In  a  previous  esti- 
mate, a  decline  of  12.3  had  been  indicated. 
All  of  this  upward  adjustment  was  accounted 
for  by  foreign  countries  and  none  by  the  U.S., 
PAS  said. 

The  higher  ending  stocks  were  a  result  of 
continued  late-season  downward  adjjst- 
ments  in  estimated  levels  of  consumption, 
especially  among  foreign  countries  and  pri- 
marily in  feed  usage.  Globally,  the  wheat 
consumption  estimate  was  down  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  tons,  and  the  coarse  grain 
estimate  down  about  5  million  tons.  The 
only  area  accounting  for  a  significant  portion 
of  this  appears  to  be  west  E.urope  where  the 
estimate  of  total  grain  consumption  for  feed 
in  1974-75  has  been  revised  downward  by 
about  2  million  tons.  And  currently,  for  the 
first  time  in  1974-75,  actually  shows  a  decline 
relative  to  1973-74,  PAS  said. 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  SITUATIONS 

Outside  of  the  U.S.,  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant changes  in  1975  grain  production 
estimates  are  those  for  west  Europe  and  the 
USSR.  The  west  Euroi>e  crop  Is  currently 
estimated  5  million  tons  lower  than  early- 
season  projections,  and  over  3  million  tons 
down  from  last  year.  Over -all  yield  levels, 
especially  for  wheat,  will  be  down  from  year 
ago  levels  for  the  first  time  in  about  five 
years,  PAS  said. 

For  the  USSR,  the  current  crop  estimate  U 
about  15  million  tons  below  earlier  estimates. 
In  terms  of  the  USSR  definition  of  total  grain, 
which  includes  15  million  tons  of  miscel- 
laneous grains  and  pulses,  the  1975  crop  is 
currently  estimated  at  195  million  tons,  more 
than  20  million  tons  below  the  1976  plan 
figtire  of  215.7  million  tons.  For  the  total 
wheat  and  coarse  grain  crop,  the  forecast  is 
180  million  tons. 

Recent  reports  of  crop  developments  Ln 
other  countries  have  been  somewhat  mixed. 
Canadian  total  grain  outturn  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  4.7  million  tons  above  a  year  ago, 
whereas  earlier  an  increase  of  over  6  million 
tons  had  been  projected.  In  east  Europe, 
where  recent  flood  damage  among  southern 
countries  Is  tentatively  believed  to  be  about 
1  million  tons  each  of  wheat  and  feedgralns, 
the  1975  crop  outturn  Is  expected  to  be  nearly 
3  million  tons  below  last  year  with  most  of 
the  decline  in  wheat. 

The  spring  grain  crops  In  India  have  turned 
out  considerably  better  than  earlier  expected, 
and  sharply  above  a  year  ago.  In  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa,  there  have  been  im- 
provements in  crop  prospects  in  recent  weeks. 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  winter 
grain  plantings  have  only  recently  been  con- 
cluded or  are  still  in  process,  the  main  devel- 
opment has  been  in  Australia,  where  plant- 
ing conditions  were  quite  unfavorable  and 
a  smaller  crop  is  now  projected. 

RI7SSIAN  imports 

Concerning  trade,  the  most  significant 
changes  in  forecasts  for  1975-76  are  for  the 
USSR,  where  net  Imports  of  all  grains  are 
now  estimated  at  roughly   11   million  tons 
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compared  with  only  2  million  tons  prior  to 
the  recent  deterioration  In  Soviet  harvest 
prospects,  PAS  said.  In  line  with  the  earlier 
view  that  the  Soviet  stocks  carried  over  from 
1974-75  are  probably  at  a  rather  low  level. 
It  is  expected  that  a  significant  portion  of 
the  reduction  in  the  USSR  crop  estimate 
will  need  to  be  covered  by  larger  Imports. 
Although  there  Is  question  whether  this 
trade  will  be  primarily  In  wheat  or  oowm 
grains,  the  likelihood  may  be  that  If  the 
price  and  world  supply  conditions  are  sulfi- 
ciently  favorable,  at  least  part  of  the  imports 
will  be  wheat  even  though  the  crop  short- 
fall may  be  primarily  in  grains  needed  for 
animal  feeding.  FAS  said.  Tentatively,  an 
estimated  gross  Import  level  for  the  USSR 
has  been  set  at  15  million  tons. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  Increase  in 
estimates  of  USSR  Import  estimates  tends 
to  be  offset  by  reductions  In  the  estimates 
of  Imports  by  other  countries,  PAS  said.  In 
west  Europe,  despite  a  reduced  harvest  out- 
look, exceptionally  large  stocks  carried  over 
from  1974-75  are  expected  to  allow  a  smaller 
level  of  net  Imports  than  in  1974-76.  and  a 
somewhat  smaller  level  than  was  predicted 
earlier.  The  estimates  of  Imports  Into  Japan, 
Is  down  about  0.4  million  tons,  and  that  for 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  by  0.5  mil- 
lion.  Reductions  In  estimates  of  other  coun- 
tries' Imports  amount  to  over  7  million  tons 
In  total,  FAS  said. 

competing  exports 

Exports  by  competing  countries  for  1975- 
76  have  been  revised  downward  mainly  due 
to  the  reduced  estimates  of  the  next  wheat 
crop  In  Australia  and  the  recently  harvested 
corn  crop  In  Argentina. 

Forecast  levels  for  U.S.  exports,  both  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  remain  unchanged 
from  the  earlier  projections  of  30.3  and  38.3 
million  tons,  respectively.  FAS  said. 

The  estimate  of  total  world  grain  con- 
sumption for  1975-76  Is  almost  unchanged 
from  the  earlier  projection  of  972  million 
tons.  This  would  represent  an  Increase  of 
about  36  million  tons  over  last  year  and 
would  Include  a  recovery  of  over  23  million 
tons  within  the  U.S.  alone.  FAS  said.  Out- 
side the  U.S..  the  increases  forecast  are  gen- 
erally In  line  with  the  annual  Increment 
experienced  during  the  years  prior  to  the  un- 
usually tight  supply  situation  of  1974-75. 

World  total  grains  stocks  at  the  end  of 
1974-76  are  estimated  at  111.2  million  tons, 
significantly  above  the  ending  level  of  1974- 
75,  but  only  slightly  above  the  levels  of 
1972-73  and  1973-74.  Virtually  all  of  the 
Increase  will  be  accounted  for  by  coarse 
grains,  since  wheat  stocks  are  expected  to 
be  practically  unchanged  from  1974-76. 
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YES,  THERE  REALLY  IS  A  NATURAL 
GAS  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  chagrin 
and  concern  an  article  in  the  Augiist 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "Is  There  Really 
a  Shortage  of  Natural  Gas?" 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  James  Na- 
than Miller  are  distorted,  unobjective, 
and  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  true 
picture. 

The  article  presents  no  hard  facts  or 
evidence  to  support  his  plea  that  the 
readers  of  the  Digest  write  their  Con- 
gressman. Instead  he  insinuates  that  the 
big  energy  companies  have  created  a 
"phony  shortage";  refuse  to  let  the  Gov- 
enrment  see  their  records;  manipulate 
their  statistics  in  order  to  create  an  arti- 
ficial shortage;  and  that  the  FPC  is  the 
handmaiden  of  industry.  Such  remarks  if 
directed  to  an  Individual  would  be  libel- 
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ous.  Those  who  might  read  this  article 
deserve  an  objective  analysis  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  gas  shortage,  an  under- 
standing oi  how  it  came  about,  and  some 
understanding  of  the  policy  options  that 
are  available  to  tiie  President  and  the 
Congress. 

On  June  7.  1954,  more  than  20  years 
ago,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  decision  that  quite  probably  did 
more  to  contribute  to  the  current  energy 
shortage  than  any  other  one  action  by 
the  courts.  Government,  or  industry.  The 
Court  in  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Wis- 
consin <1954)  347  U.S.  362  in  effect  held 
that  all  independent  producers  of  nat- 
ural gas  would  have  their  wellhead 
prices  regulated  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  with  respect  to  natural  gas 
sold  in  interstate  commerce.  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  in  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion, predicted  years  of  confusion  ahead 
as  the  FPC  attempted  to  regulate  thou- 
sands of  independent  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers, all  with  different  cost  bases  and 
methods.  He  prophesized  that  the  result 
of  the  decision  "is  certain  to  be  pro- 
found" (347  U.S.  at  690). 

Elementary  economic  theory  tells  us 
that  if  the  Government  imposes  price 
controls  on  a  commodity  at  levels  below 
those  which  would  be  set  in  the  market- 
place, producers  will  be  discouraged  from 
producing  more  while  consumers  will 
want  more  of  the  product  because  it  is 
cheaper  than  alternatives.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  happened  in  the  case  of  nat- 
ural gas.  All  through  the  1960's  produc- 
J;ion  increased  to  meet  ever  increasing 
demand  while  during  the  same  period  the 
number  of  natural  gas  wells  drilled  by 
the  industry  substantially  declined.  As 
shown  on  the  attached  table,  the  num- 
ber of  natural  gas  wells  drilled  in  the 
United  States  reached  its  historical  peak 
in  1961.  Between  1961  and  1968  drilling 
declined  by  37  percent.  Drilling  remained 
at  a  low  level  until  1972.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  sharp  and  pronounced 
incease  in  the  number  of  wells  drilled 
due  to  the  high  prices  being  offered  by 
buyers  in  the  unregulated  intrastate 
market.  Gas  \i'cn  crnipleticns  in  1974  hit 
an  all  time  high  which  was  33  percent 
greater  than  the  1961  peak.  The  number 
of  exploratory  wells  drilled  hit  its  his- 
torical peak  in  1959  and  then  declined  by 
47  percent  between  1959  and  1968.  Ex- 
ploration drilling  remained  stable  until 
1972  when  drilling  activity  began  to  climb 
again  due  to  higher  prices  being  offered 
in  the  free  market.  Meanwhile,  in  every 
year  between  1946  and  1973  the  industry 
was  called  upon  to  produce  more  gas  for 
American  consumers  than  in  the  year 
before.  Because  fewer  and  fewer  wells 
were  being  drilled  during  the  sixties  the 
amount  of  new  gas  reserves  added  has 
been  on  the  decline.  Every  year  since  1968 
the  American  consumers  have  been  using 
more  gas  than  the  Industry  has  f  oimd. 

The  question  that  Congress  and  the 
American  public  must  ask  is  why  were 
fewer  and  fewer  wells  drilled  during  the 
sixties,  why  did  the  demand  for  natural 
gas  increase  year  after  year,  why  has 
there  been  a  sudden  spurt  in  gas  well 
drilling  in  the  last  3  years,  and  why  are 
consumers  who  want  gas  to  heat  their 
home  being  denied  service  in  many  parts 
of  the  country? 


Mr.  Miller's  suggestion  that  the  big 
energy  companies  have  created  a  "phony 
shortage"  is  a  clEissic  example  of  an  at- 
tempt to  shift  the  blame  from  the  real 
culprit — an  imsound  economic  policy. 
Michael  T.  Halbouty,  a  geological  con- 
sultant, as  far  back  as  1960  predicted 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  made 
sometime  in  the  future  when  he  said : 

I  can  safely  predict  that  between  now  and 
1975  we  will  have  an  energy  crisis  In  this 
country.  Then  the  people  will  say  "the  Indus- 
try Is  to  blame,  why  weren't  we  told?"  Well 
I'm  telling  them  now. 

Dr.  William  A.  Johnson,  professor  of 
economics  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, recently  made  the  following  com- 
ments on  the  results  of  20  years  of  FPC 
price  controls: 

In  no  segment  of  the  industry  have  our 
policies  been  so  wrong  or  created  such  dam- 
age as  In  gas.  I  refer  primarily  to  the  regu- 
lation of  natural  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead. 

The  conscious  decision  of  past  Federal 
Power  Commissions  to  keep  gas  prices  as 
low  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences on  future  exploration,  and,  worse, 
to  change  retroactive  prices  already  approved 
by  the  FPC,  has  discouraged  Investment  In 
drilling.  ... 

Congressman  Moss  and  the  tTC  are 
presently  in  the  process  of  investigating 
allegations  that  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation proved  reserve  figures  have  been 
manipulated.  If  these  allegations  are  In 
fact  correct,  the  culprits  can  be  properly 
dealt  with.  But  we  must  not  allow  these 
charges  to  sidetrack  us  from  the  vital 
need  to  increase  natural  gas  production 
in  this  country. 

In  recent  testimony  before  Congress- 
man Moss'  subcommittee,  FPC  Chair- 
man Nassikas  pointed  out  that — 

Those  who  emphasize  the  frailties  of  our 
present  data  and  who  would  base  national 
gas  policy  on  the  supposition  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  gas  are  being  withheld  from  the 
markets  are  not.  In  my  opinion,  being  realis- 
tic about  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
which  we  face.  If  natural  gas  Is  being  with- 
held from  the  market,  the  potential  for  with- 
holding Is,  In  my  view,  simply  not  large 
enough  to  substantially  alter  the  dimensions 
of  the  gas  shortage  as  we  now  know  it. 

Every  day  consumers  who  want  to  buy 
natural  gas  are  imable  to  do  so  and  must 
turn  to  high  priced  Imported  oil  to  fill 
their  energy  needs.  As  a  result,  consumer 
costs  are  increased  and  the  Nation  is 
made  more  vulnerable  to  cutofifs  by  for- 
eign exporters.  For  the  period  April  1975 
through  March  1976  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  predicted  that  curtail- 
ments of  natural  gas  to  existing  cus- 
tomers will  reach  2.9  Tcf.  This  Is  the 
equivalent  of  516  million  barrels  of  crude 
oil,  or  approximately  1.4  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  At  $12  per  barrel,  516 
million  barrels  equate  to  $6.2  billion,  or 
roughly  double  the  total  revenues  of  $3.1 
billion  received  by  domestic  producers 
from  sales  to  the  Interstate  market  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  Chairman  Nassikas 
recently  pointed  out  that  we  need  to  add 
about  22.5  trillion  cubic  feet  each  and 
every  year  between  now  and  1985  just  to 
maintain  service  to  existing  customers. 
The  industry  has  been  able  to  meet  this 
level  of  new  discoveries  only  once  In 
Its  history,  In  1956.  The  average  amount 
of  gas  discovered  from  1960  through  1973 
was  14.5  Tcf.  Reserves  added  during  the 


5-year  period  1968  through  1974  aver- 
aged only  9.3  Tcf  per  year. 

Chairman  NassIkEis  noted  that  if  the 
present  rate  of  reserve  development  con- 
tinues we  will  have  a  cumulative  short- 
fall of  about  151  Tcf  by  1985.  and  we 
will  reduce  the  productive  capacity  of 
natural  gas  from  its  present  level  of  21 
Tcf  to  14  Tcf  annually.  This  cumulative 
shortfall  of  151  Tcf  would  be  equivalent 
to  26.9  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil.  If 
imported  oil  at  $12  per  barrel  were 
used  to  fill  the  gap,  It  would  cost  the 
American  consumer  a  staggering  $322 
billion. 

The  investigation  of  the  AGA  reserves 
is  not  likely  to  disclose  any  significant 
disparities.  The  National  Gas  Survey 
conducted  by  the  FPC  was  an  effort  to 
make  an  independent  assessment  of  the 
Nations'  natural  gas  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  The  survey  determined 
that  the  AGA  reserve  estimates  appeared 
to  be  on  the  high  side.  On  July  1  of  this 
year  the  FEA  released  a  preliminary 
study  in  which  it  estimated  U.S. -proved 
natural  gas  reserves  as  of  December  31, 
1974,  to  be  237  Tcf.  This  estimate  was 
marginally  higher  than  the  AGA  es- 
timate of  233.2  Tcf.  The  FEA  study  was 
undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  1974  In  which 
Congress  ordered  a  "complete  and  inde- 
pendent analysis  of  actual  •  •  •  gas  re- 
serves and  resources  in  the  United  States 
and  its  Outer  Continental  Shelf."  The 
FEA  study  was  based  on  Information  re- 
ceived from  over  15,000  oil  and  gas  op- 
erators throughout  the  country.  Charges 
of  AGA  imderreporting  first  began  back- 
in  1969  and  have  been  examined  by  the 
FPC  numerous  times  since  then.  No  sig- 
nificant disparity  has  yet  to  be  uncov- 
ered, with  one  exception,  which  involves 
a  study  of  31  gas  leases  in  the  offshore 
during  1971  and  1972.  The  FPC  staff 
found  a  significant  disparity  on  these 
leases.  The  FPC  is  currently  conducting 
an  Investigation  to  see  if  the  reason  for 
the  disparity  was  not  caused  by  the  use 
of  differing  definitions,  resulting  in  an 
apples  and  oranges  situation. 

The  suggestion  that  the  big  energy 
companies  manipulated  the  AGA  gas  re- 
serve figures  in  order  to  get  a  higher 
price  from  the  FPC  is  ludicrous.  The  FPC 
has  determined  that  in  terms  of  1958 
dollars  the  1960  price  for  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead  was  13.6  cents  per  Mcf, 
while  the  1974  price  was  only  17.6  cents 
per  Mcf.  The  fact  that  the  real  price  of 
gas  increased  only  4  cents  per  Mcf  during 
a  14-year  period  indicates  that  the  al- 
leged attempts  by  the  industrj*  to  obtain 
higher  prices  were  a  disaster. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Industry 
Is  reluctant  to  disclose  its  individual  field 
by  field  reserve  figures.  If  detailed  re- 
serve data  were  to  be  publically  disclosed 
to  a  competitor,  the  competitor  would  re- 
ceive for  nothing  something  of  extreme 
value  developed  as  a  result  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  effort. 

The  Congress,  when  enacting  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  recognized 
that  "geological  and  geophysical  in- 
formation and  data,  including  maps,  con- 
cerning wells"  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  (15  U.S.C.  552(b)(9). 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  ex- 
plained the  reason  why  detailed  reserve 
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dustry to  operate  free  of  uncertainties 
about  changes  in  futiu"e  PPC  policies." 
By  publishing  Mr.  Miller's  article,  the 
Reader's  Digest  is  participating  in  the 
efforts  of  a  few  to  throw  the  American 
people  "off  the  scent"  of  the  search  for  a 
sound  solution  to  our  nation's  energy 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  previously  mentioned 
in  my  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY 


Year 

Production ' 

1946 

4.9 

1947 

5.6 

1948.. 

6.0 

1949 

6.2 

1950 

6.9 

1951 

7.9 

1952 

8.6 

1953 

9.2 

1954 

9.4 

1955 

10.1 

1956 

10.9 

1957 

11.4 

1958 

11.4 

1959 

12.4 

1960 

13.0 

1961 

13.5 

1962 

13.6 

1963 

14.5 

1964 

15.3 

1965 

16.3 

1966 

17.5 

1967 

18.4 

1968 

19.4 

1969 

20.7 

1970 

22.0 

1971 

22.1 

1972 

22.5 

1973... 

22.6 

1974 

21.3 

Total 
wells ' 


Total 

exploratory 

wells' 


3,510 

375 

3,809 

396 

3,387 

365 

3,363 

424 

3,439 

431 

3,438 

454 

3,514 

559 

3,968 

699 

4,038 

726 

4,266 

874 

4,531 

822 

4,475 

865 

5,005 

822 

4,931 

912 

5.129 

863 

5,459 

813 

5,353 

771 

4.570 

664 

4,694 

577 

4,482 

515 

4,321 

578 

3.659 

556 

4.456 

430 

4.083 

616 

3.840 

481 

3.830 

437 

4,928 

601 

6,385 

900 

7.240 

1.195 

■Source:  AGA. 

2 Sources:  1945-66,  World  Oil;  1967-74.  AAPG-API. 

'Sources:  AAPG-API. 


CLOSING  THE  BOOK  ON  THE  SEN- 
ATE REVIEW  OF  THE  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE ELECTION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  body  recesses  for  a  month,  a  few 
final  words  should  be  said  about  an  issue 
that  preoccupied  us  for  the  past  7 
months,  and  though  it  is  no  longer  before 
us,  remains  unresolved. 

I  speak  of  the  appeal  made  for  a  full 
and  final  review  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Senate  election,  an  appeal  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  this  body — but  never  honored 
because  of  the  intransigence  of  the  min- 
ority membership. 

It  was  only  human,  I  suppose,  to 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  John  Dur- 
kin  broke  the  impasse  by  asking  that  we 
declare  the  seat  vacant  and  return  the 
issue  to  New  Hampshire  for  another 
election. 

It  has  been  a  gruelling  7  months,  and 
the  position  some  of  us  adopted  from  the 
outset,  while  right  in  my  judgment,  did 
not  make  the  ordeal  any  the  easier. 

The  case  for  following  clearly  articu- 
lated New  Hampshire  law  and  article  1, 
section  5  of  the  U.S,  Constitution— and 
honoring  the  Senate's  responsibility  to 
resolve  the  election— never  lost  its  valid- 
ity. How  could  it?  But  as  the  months 
wore  on,  as  Impatience  moimted,  as  par- 


tisan passions  flared,  popular  support  for 
that  case  regrettably  diminished. 

One  by  one  early  supporters,  Includ- 
ing influential  newspapers,  succumbed  to 
temptation  to  have  done  with  the  ardu- 
ous process  of  Senate  review  and  settle 
the  issue  through  a  new  election. 

I  can  imderstand  this  erosion,  I  can 
even  ssnnpathize  with  the  impatience 
and  irritation  that  caused  it.  But  I  regret 
it,  Mr.  President.  I  deeply  regret  it. 

This  morning's,  August  1,  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  expresses  why  I  feel 
this  regret: 

In  a  larger  sense,  "there  is  no  victory  for 
amyone  In  the  fact  that  the  Senate  could  end 
this  dispute  only  by  giving  up  on  It.  In  do- 
ing so,  the  Senate  has  essentially  decided 
that  the  results  of  last  November's  election 
in  New  Hampshire  wUl  remain  forever  im- 
clear,  and  that  all  the  votes  cast  then,  imder 
the  circumstances  that  then  prevailed  by  the 
voters  who  then  went  to  the  polls,  will  coimt 
for  nothing. 

This  case  has  no  precedent,  but  it  seems 
destined  to  set  one.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
nation's  history,  the  Senate  has  annulled  an 
entire  election  in  which  massive  campaign 
corruption  was  not  even  alleged.  The  Senate 
did  not  make  a  positive  finding  that  the  No- 
vember results  were  too  close  or  too  confused 
to  call.  Instead,  the  Senate  found  Itself  im- 
mobilized and  unable  to  carry  out  at  all  its 
Constitutional  responsibility  to  Judge  Sen- 
ate returns. 

Mr.  President,  can  anyone  deny  that 
the  filibuster  that  ultimately  deadlocked 
this  issue  also  stole  John  Durkin's  Con- 
stitutional right  to  have  this  body  re- 
solve last  November's  election?  Can  any- 
one deny  that  this  filibuster's  success  did 
not  circumvent  New  Hampshire  law, 
subvert  the  intent  of  the  Constitution, 
set  a  precedent  that  will  plague  us  and 
future  Senates,  and  bring  our  collective 
credibility  into  serious  public  question? 

By  asking  us  to  vacate  the  seat  and  thus 
clear  the  way  for  a  new  election,  Mr. 
Durkin  graciously  took  us  off  a  painful 
hook,  to  be  sure.  But  I  hope  no  one  in  this 
body  has  an  easy  conscience  about  what 
we  allowed  to  happen. 

Finally,  Mr,  President.  I  would  like 
to  commend  those  who  stood  fast  for 
principle  and  the  Constitution  in  and 
outside  of  these  Chambers, 

Had  this  body  followed  the  example  set 
by  its  distinguished  majority  leader,  my 
friend.  Senator  Mansfield;  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whin,  my  friend 
Senator  Robert  Byrd;  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Elections,  my  friend  Senator 
Cankon;  we  would  have  known  by  now 
if  there  was  a  winner  in  last  November's 
election.  New  Hampshire  might  already 
have  its  second  Senator,  New  Hamp- 
shire law  and  the  Constitution  would 
still  be  Inviolate,  and  institutional  prec- 
edent would  have  been  honored. 

And  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  noting  that  there  were  some 
newspapers,  not  many,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
few  that  recognized  throughout  the  im- 
portance of  meeting  our  constitutional 
responsibility  in  this  issue  and  foresaw 
the  potential  consequences  if  we  did  not. 

Two  such  newspapers  were  the  Valley 
News  of  Lebanon,  N,H.,  and  the  Boston 
Globe. 

Because  I  believe  their  comments  about 
the  closing  hours  of  the  Senate's  role 
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In  this  drama  should  be  read — and  pon- 
dered— by  everyone  in  this  body,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  those  edi- 
torials printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  The  Valley  News,  July  28,  1975] 

SHAMEFtTL    RECORD 

All  that  is  wrong  In  the  United  States 
gystem  of  government  can  be  observed  In 
two  current  Issues:  the  energy  situation 
and  the  unresolved  New  Hampshire  election. 

In  both  areas,  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
have  their  elected  representatives  work  to- 
ward fair  and  equitable  solutions  has  been 
totally  Ignored  In  the  interest  of  self  serving 
party  politics. 

The  results  are  painfully  evident. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  In  the  energy  situation  can  be 
seen  at  the  gas  pumps  where  the  consumers, 
victims  of  political  chess  games,  are  paying 
higher  and  higher  prices  because  of  tariffs 
imposed  by  a  President  who  has  vowed  to 
flght  inflation. 

He  says  the  people  must  pay  higher  prices 
for  gasoline  because  Congress  wUl  not  act. 
Well,  Congress  still  does  not  show  any  In- 
dlcatlo.i  of  coming  up  with  a  badly  needed 
energy  policy,  and  the  people  continue  to 
shell  out  more  and  more  coin  for  gasoline. 

And  next  week  Congress  will  completely 
abdicate  Its  responsibilities.  Representatives 
and  senators,  weakened  from  a  summer  of 
haggling  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  are 
taking  off  for  a  month-long  vacation. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  continue  to  be 
faced  with  Presidentlally-lmposed  higher 
gas  prices. 

In  New  Hampshire  there  has  been  just 
one  senator  since  January  as  the  Senate 
party  loyalty  being  placed  before  the  needs 
of  citizens,  has  refused  to  face  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  as  a  court  of  last  resort 
In  the  elections  of  its  members. 

Early  in  the  game,  such  strict  interpreters 
of  the  Constitution  as  Gov,  Meldrlm  Thom- 
son, WUliam  Loeb  and,  yes,  Louis  Wyman. 
decided  that  in  this  case  the  best  solution 
was  to  Ignore  the  basic  law  of  the  land  and 
return  the  election  to  the  voters. 

This  argument  that  the  voters  should  be 
given  the  right  to  make  the  decision  has 
merit  in  theory  But  the  law  simply  does  not 
allow  this  to  happen  unless  the  Senate  Is 
unable  to  resolve  the  question. 

Stopping  short  of  civil  disobedience — that 
would  put  them  In  a  corner  with  the  campus 
young  people  of  the  late  sixties — Thomson, 
Loeb  and  Wyman  have  muddled  the  political 
waters  to  the  point  that  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  have  become  obstructionists 
to  their  own  constitutional  duties. 

The  GOF  troopers,  Joined  by  a  few  South- 
em  Democrat.^;,  have  refused  to  let  the  entire 
Senate  Judge  what  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  trj'ing  to  say  back  in  November. 

Republicans  may  put  up  a  smokescreen 
that  the  Democratic  Senate  Is  trying  to  steal 
the  election — of  course  they  were  quiet  when 
the  N.H  Ballot  Law  Commission  of  two 
Republicans  and  one  ultra-conservative 
Democrat  reversed  the  original  recount  and 
awarded  Wyman  the  election  by  two  votes — 
but  it  is  they  who  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  t^olc^ing  up  the  Senate  recount. 

The  election  should  not  come  back  to  the 
etate  untli  the  Senate  faces  the  responsi- 
bilities with  which  it  has  been  charged  by 
the  Constitution. 

And  it  should  also  be  made  clear  as  to 
Just  who  IS  keeping  the  Senate  tied  up  In 
knots  on  this  issue. 

In  their  haste  to  charge  the  Democrats  with 
a  theft,  the  Republicans  are  guilty  of  rep- 
rehensible activities  of  their  own. 

On  these  two  Issues,  there  Is  a  shameful 
record  being  written  in  Washington. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe,  July  31,  1975] 
A  Sebious  Failttre  of  Will 

The  U.S,  Senate  has  nothing  for  which  to 
congratulate  Itself  In  yesterday's  vote  to 
declare  a  vacancy  In  the  contested  Senate 
seat  for  New  Hampshire.  Faced  by  a  political 
stalemate  and  despite  the  consequences  for 
future  close  contests,  the  Senate  Ignobly 
passed  the  buck  back  to  the  state  in  the 
Wyman-Durkin  Issue. 

The  resolution  came  because  the  Demo- 
cratic challenger  for  the  New  Hampshire  seat, 
John  A.  Durkin,  who  Is  $45,000  in  debt  from 
his  1974  senatorial  cllfiThanger,  finally 
reached  a  point  of  frustration  at  which  he 
became  convinced  that  the  Senate  was  going 
to  fall  in  its  constitutj[onal  mandate  to  "be 
the  Judge  of  the  election  ...  of  its  own 
members."  And  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  Join 
Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  In  calling  for 
a  special  runoff  election  In  their  home  state. 

The  runoff,  which  must  be  held  within  45 
days  of  the  declared  vacancy  Utider  New 
Hampshire  law,  may  restore  equal  repre- 
sentation to  the  state  more  swiftly  than  pro- 
tracted deliberations  In  the  Senate  would 
have  done.  But  It  is  unlikely  to  restore  the 
faith  of  the  electorate,  who  know  that  a 
mid-season  ballot  cannot  be  the  same  as 
a  scheduled  vote  In  November. 

After  five  months  of  debate,  the  Senate 
rules  committee  was  unable  to  break  tie 
votes  on  35  particulars  of  the  1974  New 
Hampshire  election,  which  saw  a  margin  of 
365  votes  for  Sen.  Wyman  turned  into  a 
10-vote  victory  for  Mr.  Durkin  and  back  to 
a  two-vote  win  for  Sen.  Wyman. 

The  issue  has  nov,'  been  before  the  full 
Senate  since  June  17  and,  after  25  days  and 
more  than  100  hours  of  debate  which  has 
seriously  tied  up  other  important  bvisiness. 
not  one  of  the  35  substantive  Issues  has  been 
dealt  with.  Instead.  In  a  no-wla  situation 
for  both  sides.  Senate  Republicans  have 
banded  together  to  prevent  a  cloture  vote  on 
their  filibuster  while  all  but  four  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democrats  worked  to  prevent  the  dec- 
laration of  a  vacancy,  which  was  sought  by 
the  GOP.  And  partisanship  has  been  allowed 
to  prevail  over  responsibility. 

Regardless  of  who  wins  New  Hampshire's 
special  election  in  September,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  spread  of  disillusionment  with  the 
Senate — an  elected  body  which  only  two 
years  ago  had  seemed  capable  of  meeting 
the  toughest  of  challenges  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Sen,  Ervln's  special  Subcommittee 
on  Watergate  but  which  now  appears  un- 
able to  pull  Itself  together  on  such  key  Issues 
as  energy,  unemployment  and  Its  own 
membership. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  REGULATIONS  PRO- 
CEDLTRAL  RULES 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing a  sense  of  the  Senate  Resolution  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  withdraw  its  pro- 
posed consolidated  procedural  rules  for 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
Department's  statutory  responsibilities. 

It  seems  patently  clear  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
Civil  Rights  legislation  concerned  to  pro- 
tect individuals  against  discrimination. 
When  systematic  discrimination  exists 
the  injury  done  is  to  individuals.  Com- 
plaints originate  because  an  individual 
has  been  hurt.  It  is  the  civil  rights  of 
"The  Person"  which  our  Constitution 
seeks  to  protect,  and  which  the  Congress 
has  repeatedly  sought  to  protect.  We  are 
a  nation  of  individuals,  and,  although  we 
act  jointly  in  governing  ourselves,  we  re- 


act to  discrimination  or  injury  as  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

All  of  our  laws  are  intended  to  extend 
protection  to  "Any  Person"  in  the  United 
States.  It  surely  is  not  acceptable  to 
muddy  that  concept  with  the  suggestion 
that  periodic  compliance  reviews  could 
take  the  place  of  official  response  to  spe- 
cific individual  complaints  of  injury. 

The  abrogation  of  the  civil  rights  ol 
any  individual  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  theft. 
Government's  response  to  such  a  theft 
must  continue  to  be  llrm,  immediate,  and 
corrective.  No  other  course  is  acceptable. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  essential  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, making  clear  to  the  department 
concerned  that  the  Senate  will  insist  on 
full  compliance  with  the  law  as  passed 
and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
provide  additional  positions  within  the 
department  if  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  fulfill  departmental  obligations  under 
the  law. 


NCOA.   AT  AGE   25,   CONTINUES 
FIGHT   ON   "AGE-ISM" 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  the  Con- 
gress does  its  best  to  deal  with  major 
economic  and  social  problems  affecting 
older  Americans, 

But  much  also  depends  upon  attitudes 
toward  aging  and  the  aged, 

A  very  wise  woman  in  Idaho  once  told 
me: 

The  person  who  rejects  aging  rejects  that, 
person's  future  self. 

And  yet,  on  all  sides,  we  see  in  this 
Nation  negative  and  even  hostile  re- 
actions to  the  very  process  of  growing 
old. 

The  National  Council  on  Aging — a 
nonprofit  corporation  that  for  25  years 
has  been  a  central  resource  providing 
information,  materials,  and  technical 
assistance  to  professionals  in  the  field  of 
aging — has  mounted  an  intensive  effort 
to  develop  a  more  appropriate  image  of 
the  aged  in  tlie  United  States. 

Part  of  that  effort  was  the  publication 
recently  of  a  Louis  Harris  poll  which 
provides  very  helpful  information  about 
the  real  place  of  the  elderly  in  this  Na- 
tion. A  summary  of  the  poll's  findings 
appears  in  the  latest  annual  report  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  "De- 
velopments in  Aging:  1974  and  January- 
April  1975." 

But  the  NCOA  program  is  not  limited 
to  the  poll.  In  the  July  1975  issue  of 
Geriatrics  magazine,  NCOA  Executive 
Director  Jack  Ossofsky  describes  the 
other  elements  of  the  a.ssociation's  pro- 
gram to  gaining  greater  acceptance  of 
the  elderlv  in  our  society.  Mr.  Ossofky's 
wide-ranging  goals  are  worthy  of  careful 
attention,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Organization  Seeks  To  Mend  the 
Frayed  Image  of  the  Elderly 

Mr.  Ossofsky,  we  know  that  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging  (NCOA)  has  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  with  the  poor  image  of 
the  elderly  In  the  United  States,  which  re- 
mains In  spite  of  impressive  gains  In  recent 
years.   What   Is   the   Council   doing   to   gaUi 
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greater    acceptance 
culture? 

NCOA,  which  Is  now  25  yeani 
Involved  In  launching  a 
source  Center  on  Aging.  The 
center  are  to  change  and  to 
of  aging  and  to  create  a 
of  the  elderly  as  contributors 
useful  and  significant  memberi 
brief,  the  center  will  try  to 
and  to  provide  some 
way  In  which  the  elderly  are 
trayed  and  perceived. 

In  time  this  center  will  also 
all  those  who  work  with  the 
eis  members  of  the  media    We 
will    provide    new   opportuniti 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
nation  the  caise  histories,  the 
useful.  Interesting  older  peopl^ 
funds  for  this  center  have 
by  a  foundation,   staff   have 
and   the   first   stages   of   the 
under  way.  So  we  are  already 
lag  a  new  image  of  aging. 

In  our  attempt  to  build  a 
positive  Image  of  aging,  we 
score   that   each   older  person 
his  or   her   station  or  posltloii 
make  a  contribution,   whethei 
family,  to  the  community  at 
smaU   organization,   or   to  a 
the  elderly  want  to  work, 
active.  They   need   the  right 
protect  their  options.  But  ever; 
be  seen  as  a  valuable  entity 
to  give.  Indeed,  more  would 
themselves  If  the  gatekeepers 
would  only  o{)en  the  gates. 

In  building  a  new  Image 
aren't  you  handicapped  by 
that  many  older  persons  have 
So  many  persons  reach 
an  attitude  of  "It's  all  over, 
anything  worthwhile  anymore, 
the  image  building  really  begin 
themselves? 

That  Is  correct.  One  of  the 
of  our  challenge  Is  that  many 
reflect  an  even  more  negative 
than  do  persons  not  yet  65.  In 
negative    portrait   of   themsel 
tlcularly  of  their  cohorts,  they 
with  their  rejection  by  society 
roles,  their  Jobs,  and  their 
with  their  youth.  (Editors  note 
of  Life,  page  116.1 

Those   of   us   who   work   wlt> 
must  help  rebuild  their 
and  encourage  them  to  fight 
"act  their  age"  as  society  has 
We  must  rebuild  their  sense 
and  worth.  We  must  avoid 
while  we  remain  sensitive  to  th 
ance  of  each  Individual's 
So  I  would  agree  that  the 
Improved    Image    of    aging    c 
special  attention  to  the  self- 
sclousnesa  raising,  and  to  the 
comes    from    peer    group    Inv 
other  group  approval.  We  need 
the  SMJhlevements  of  older 
still  accomplishing  things. 

Persons  of  advanced  years  w 
tlon,  wealth,  or  popularity  and 
to  function  are  rarely  thought  ( 
knew  that  Jack  Benny  was  80  ( 
his  death?   Who  conceives  of 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Mae  West 
zens?  Nelson  RockefeUer  was 
the   vice-presidency   at   an   age 
executives  are  compelled  to  re 
thinks  of  him  as  a  senior 

Such    people,    because    of 
talents,  their  prestige,  their 
doing   their   thing,   and   their 
looked   or   they   are   treated 
What  we  need  to  deal  with  Is 
they  need  not  be  exceptions 

Your  organization  has  had 
pertence  In  speaking  for  the 
are  still  not  adequately 
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Ing  in  Washington  admittedly  takes  many 
forms.  Do  you  feel  It  has  been  effective,  con- 
sidering the  very  large  problems  still  facing 
the  elderly? 

First  of  all,  NCOA  Is  not  a  lobbying  organi- 
zation. We  do  educate  and  we  are  clearly 
advocates  for  the  aging,  and  this  Includes 
us  all.  I  don't  believe  anyone  would  say  that 
the  efforts  of  NCOA  and  other  groups  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory,  or  the  problems 
wouldn't  continue  to  loom  so  large.  Part 
of  what  we  need  Is  open  and  direct  confronta- 
tion— yes,  confrontation  of  the  obstacles  that 
affect  individuals  as  they  are.  We  need  to 
pick  specific  targets  and  see  them  for  what 
they    are,    namely,    institutionalized    agism. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  One  Is 
compulsory  retirement  related  to  age  rather 
than  to  functional  ability.  In  this  connec- 
tion, let  me  say  that  federal  training  pro- 
grams, while  theoretically  open  to  all,  rarely 
enroll  as  many  as  5  percent  from  among  those 
over  age  45.  An  age  discrimination  law  stops 
at  age  64  and  discriminates  against  all  those 
over  65.  Social  Security  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  benefits  maintain  great 
numbers  of  the  elderly  In  poverty  rather  than 
removing  them  from  poverty.  The  mass 
media  Ignore  aged  viewers  and  readers  or 
perhaps  give  them  a  senior  citizens  program 
shown  at  6  a.m. 

Another  target  Is  an  educational  establish- 
ment that  trains  people  to  work,  not  to  live, 
and  discourages  the  enrollment  of  the  elder- 
ly except  when  there's  a  sudden  drop  In 
youthful  enrollees  and  anyone  temporarily 
filling  the  classroom  Is  better  than  no  one. 
And  what  about  the  advertising  agencies, 
which  see  the  elderly  only  as  consumers  of 
dental  fixatives  and  hucksters  of  squeezable 
toilet  tissue  but  think  that  only  youth  have 
a  lot  to  live  for? 

My  use  of  the  word  "confrontation"  may 
startle  some  people.  But  I  suggest  the  direct 
complaint,  protest,  and  expression  need  to 
be  made,  particularly  by  organized  senior 
citizens  themselves  In  forms  that  are  ac- 
ceptable and  confrontable  to  them.  Such  so- 
cial action  and  citizen  Involvement  pro- 
grams should  be  encouraged  by  practitioners 
In  the  field.  By  becoming  Involved,  by  con- 
fronting obstacles  and  seeking  to  remove 
them,  the  elderly  will  greatly  enhance  their 
self-image  and  gain  greater  respect  for  others 
as  well. 

Does  NCOA  have  a  position  on  long-term 
care  that  might  do  away  with  abuses  in 
nursing  homes? 

We  believe  there  should  be  a  systematic 
diversion  of  federal  funds,  now  estimated  at 
83.5  to  $7.5  billion,  from  proprietary  nursing 
hemes  Into  public  or  private  nonprofit  social 
utilities  for  long-term  care.  By  "social  utili- 
ties" we  mean  facilities  or  services  not  ex- 
clusively oriented  to  inpatient  care  but  also 
planned  to  provide  services  beyond  their 
walls. 

In  other  words,  these  facilities  would  not 
provide  services  exclusively  to  the  Institu- 
tionalized aged  but  would  become  an  In- 
tegral component  of  the  service  delivery 
network  to  the  elderly  In  the  community. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  possible  serv- 
ices are  many.  Examples  would  be  day  care, 
congregate  dining,  disease  detection.  Intellec- 
tual and  social  programs,  group  and  Individ- 
ual counseling  and  psychotherapy,  outreach 
care,  social  services,  and  health  education. 
There  social  utilities  could  do  many  things. 
In  addition  to  offering  a  quiet  sanctuary  for 
those  who  require  It,  these  long-term  facili- 
ties could  also  become  lively  placed  with  ties 
to  the  larger  community.  Instead  of  believ- 
ing he  had  gone  somewhere  to  die,  the  older 
person  entering  such  a  facility  would  ex- 
pect and  receive  the  kind  of  care  that  of- 
fers rehabilitation  and  a  renewed  sense  of 
hope  and  self-esteem. 

Elderly  persons  need  and  deserve  long- 
term  care  facilities  geared  to  meeting  the  full 
range   of   their   medical    and    social    needs. 


places  where  they  can  go  and  be  assured  of 
quality  treatment.  Public  support  for  the 
social  utilities  concept  would  reinforce  com- 
petition  In  the  nursing  home  Industry  and 
encourage  proprietary  homes  to  develop  slm- 
liar  constructive  programs. 

Presenting  a  more  appropriate  image  of  the 
aged  should  of  course  be  a  priority  Item,  but 
getting  a  Job  to  meet  today's  bills  must  also 
be  emphasized.  Would  you  briefly  summar- 
ize NCOA's  programs  in  the  employment 
field? 

NCOA  has  developed  and  carried  out  a 
number  of  programs  to  demonstrate  the 
ability  of  the  older  worker  to  perform  well 
on  the  Job.  to  promote  work  opportunities 
regardless  of  age,  and  to  remove  hiring  bias. 
We  have  a  National  Institute  of  Indiistrlal 
Gerontology,  which  provides  services  to 
business  and  labor,  federal  manpower  pro- 
grams, and  state  employment  offices,  and 
gathers  and  publishes  Information  and  re- 
search findings  In  the  broad  areas  of  age, 
work,  and  retirement.  The  institute  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  conferences  to  acquaint 
employers  with  methods  for  training  older 
workers  and  with  the  provisions  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  In  Employment  Act. 

The  Labor  Department  funded  a  major 
technical  assistance  project  through  the 
Minnesota  Employment  Service  that  enabled 
our  Institute  to  develop  educational  mate- 
rials and  audiovisual  aids  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  training  programs 
for  Improving  state  employment  services  to 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  by  Improv- 
ing the  training  of  specialists  In  the  field. 

We  are  now  conducting  two  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  show  how  the 
older  worker  can  be  successfully  employed. 
The  Semor  Community  Service  Project  li 
designed  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
employing  older  persons  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  as  subprofesslonals  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  social  welfare.  They  work  In 
a  variety  of  Jobs  ranging  from  counseling  In 
Juvenile  detention  centers  to  home  repair 
programs.  Then  there  Is  the  Industrial 
Health  Counseling  Service,  a  project  In  Port- 
land, Maine,  which  has  shown  that  by  meas- 
uring a  worker's  physical  capacity  in  terms 
of  physical  Job  demands,  age  bias  In  hiring 
can  be  eliminated  and  work  opportunities 
developed.  The  project  has  provided  sclentlfl- 
cally  designed  medical  examinations  for 
more  than  3.000  Job  applicants  and  also  has 
provided  Job  analysis  services  to  133  Indus- 
tries and  businesses  In  the  Portland  area. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
necessarily  absent  from  my  senatorial 
duties  on  Saturday,  July  26.  I  was  un- 
able to  participate  in  the  roUcall  votes. 
For  the  record,  I  hereby  indicate  how  I 
would  have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

Vote  No.  334.  final  passage  of  HJl. 
8597.  Treasury-Postal  Service  appro- 
priations, yea. 

Vote  No.  335,  Stevenson  unnumbered 
amendment  to  H.R.  8070,  HUD  appro- 
priations, nay. 

Vote  No.  336,  motion  to  table  unnum- 
bered Mondale  amendment  to  H.R.  8070, 
HUD  appropriations,  nay. 

Vote  No.  338,  Final  passage  of  HJl. 
8070,  HUD  appropriations,  yea. 

Vote  No.  337,  S.  66,  Health  Service  veto 
override,  yea. 


DO  NOT  BLAME  THE  AMERICAN 
PARMER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  an  editorial  in  the  Ida- 
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bo  Falls  Post  Register  titled  "Don't 
Blame  the  American  Farmer."  This  edi- 
torial very  succinctly  summarizes  the 
current  relationship  between  food  prices 
and  farm  income. 

Contrary  to  sentiment  in  some  circles, 
the  American  farmer  is  not  getting  rich- 
er as  retail  food  prices  continue  to  rise. 
According  to  one  study,  U.S.  farmers  re- 
ceived 46  cents  of  each  food  dollar  in 

1973.  and  only  42  cents  of  each  food 
dollar  last  year.  And,  every  indication  is 
that  the  percentage  wiU  be  even  less  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  spend  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  incomes  on 
food  tlian  any  other  people  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  As  this  editorial 
points  out: 

None  of  these  statistics  may  do  much  to 
ease  the  pain  one  experiences  while  strolling 
down  the  supermarket  aisle,  but  at  least  they 
may  help  to  put  things  In  better  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Post 
Register  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi  Editob's  Notebook — Don't  Blame  the 
American  Fabmeh 

No  one  can  deny  that  food  prices  have 
gone  up.  They  have — by  about  64  per  cent 
between  1953  and  1973.  But  during  the  same 
period,  wages  Increased  mare  than  142  per 
cent. 

Moreover,  Americans  are  spending  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  Incomes  on  food 
than  they  did  a  couple  of  decades  ago.  In 
1953,  food  took  about  22  per  cent  of  dis- 
posable Income.  In  1973.  it  was  down  to  16 
per  cent,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  it  was  16.7  pec  cent  Ln  1974,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  consumer  price  In- 
dex— the  cost  of  everything — rose  nearly  12 
per  cent. 

This  Is  less  than  In  any  other  country. 
Worldwide,  the  percentage  of  income  spent 
on  food  runs  between  30  and  60  per  cent. 

According  to  a  report  by  The  Conference 
Board,  a  New  York  based  economic  research 
organization,  total  consumer  spending  (after 
Inflation  is  subtracted)  rose  $350  billion,  or 
76  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  between 
1960  and  1973.  And  while  9  per  cent  of  that 
Increased  spending  went  for  food,  this  com- 
pares with  14.5  per  cent  more  spent  on 
luxuries  and  15  per  cent  more  spent  on  auto- 
mobiles. 

Nevertheless,  everyone  thinks  food  prices 
are  too  high  and  that  somebody  Is  getting 
rich  because  of  It. 

Well,  It's  not  the  farmer,  according  to  one 
source.  While  farm  Income  has  gone  up  In 
recent  years.  It  Is  still  low.  says  P.  L. 
Wooten.  vice  president  of  Kaiser  Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 

In  1971,  median  Income  for  all  U.S.  fami- 
lies was  $10,286,  he  says,  but  for  farm  fam- 
ilies (and  98  per  cent  of  all  farms  are  family 
operations)  It  was  $5,712.  In  1973.  farmers 
earned  approximately  $3,300  per  person,  but 
national  per  capita  income  was  $5,000. 

Then  where  is  the  food  dollar  going? 

The  farmer  receives  leas  than  half  the 
money  spent  for  food,  says  Wooten.  In  1973, 
he  got  48  per  cent  of  each  food  dollar;  in 

1974.  42  per  cent.  All  Indications  are  that 
It  will  be  even  less  this  year.  The  remainder 
goes  for  transportation,  processing  and  re- 
taUIng. 

America's  farmers  remain  the  world's 
most  productive,  feeding  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  earth's  population.  They  have 
played  a  large  pwrt  In  Improving  the  nation's 
balance  of  payments  altuaitlon  and  are  con- 
stantly working  to  achieve  greater  efficiency. 


For  example,  in  1960  there  were  7.9  million 
farm  workere,  each  supplying  enough  food 
for  25  other  persons.  In  1974,  there  were  only 
4.3  million  farm  workere,  but  each  provided 
enough  food  for  himself  and  50  additional 
people. 

None  of  these  statistics  may  do  much  to 
ease  the  pain  one  experiences  while  strolling 
dovra  the  supermarket  aisle,  but  at  least 
they  may  help  to  put  things  in  better  per- 
spective. 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  FOR  MEDICARE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  1975  is 
a  year  of  anniversaries  for  programs  re- 
lated to  aging. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Aging  Arthur  Flemming  con- 
ducted ceremonies  observing  the  10th 
anniversary  of  enactment  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

In  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  during  the  week 
of  August  11,  hundreds  of  persons  will 
gather  for  a  University  of  Michigan  con- 
ference which  will  mark  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  legislation 
establishing  the  *t>eginnings  of  our  so- 
cial security  system. 

A  major  part  of  that  social  security 
system,  medicare,  is  also  observing  an 
anniversary  this  summer.  It  was  on  July 
30,  1965,  that  President  Johnson  signed 
into  law  the  statutes  establishing  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 

Neither  program,  to  be  sure,  has  been 
an  unmixed  blessing.  Medicare  still  falls 
short  of  providing  important  forms  of 
care  to  older  persons;  its  costs  to  the  con- 
simier  are  going  up;  and  restrictive  ad- 
ministration policies  have  reduced  its 
coverage.  Nevertheless,  medicare  has 
achieved  one  of  its  prime  objectives: 
Elimination,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  raw 
fear  that  a  single  hospital  stay  would  fi- 
nancially wipe  out  an  older  person,  and 
members  of  the  family,  entirely. 

Medicaid,  which  meshes  so  unevenly 
with  medicare,  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  problems  and  scandals;  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  it  or  replace 
It  with  something  better.  But  at  age  10, 
it  has  also  done  important  work  on  be- 
half of  people  in  need  from  all  age 
groups.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, on  which  I  serve  as  chairman.  Is 
giving  careful  attention  to  the  problems 
and  achievements  of  these  two  programs. 

An  article  by  Nancy  Hicks  in  the  July 
30  New  York  Times  gives  a  balanced  ac- 
count of  two  programs.  It  also  cites  a 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  study  which 
reported  last  year  that  medicare  recipi- 
ents are  spending  well  over  $500  million 
yearly  for  private  health  Insurance 
meant  to  supplement  medicare.  That 
half-billion  dollars  is  quite  often  for- 
gott«n  in  analyses  of  the  total  costs  of 
providing  health  care  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  article  is  significant  and  worthy  of 
widespread  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medicare    and    Medicaid    After    Decade:    A 
Mixed  Picture  or  Gains  and  Excesses 
(By  Nancy  Hicks) 
Washington,  July  29. — Ten  years  ago  to- 
morrow. President  Johnson  signed  Into  law 


the  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram that  created  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

The  event,  held  in  Independence,  Mo.,  in 
the  presence  of  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  culminated  half  a  century  of  polit- 
ical compromise  and  established  the  natlon'n 
first  Government-sponsored  health  Insurance 
programs. 

Ten  years  later,  reports  on  both  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  are  mixed. 

Medicare  set  eis  its  goal  the  elimination 
of  the  financial  catastrophe  that  Illness  often 
meant  for  older  Americans  and  their  families. 
The  program  Is  generally  considered  a  suc- 
cess— though  not  without  problems — for  the 
21.8  million  elderly  and  three  million  disabled 
people  who  are  currently  enrolled. 

Medicaid,  a  Joint  Federal-state  program  to 
subsidize  health  services  for  the  poor.  Is  not 
considered  a  success  because  of  the  abuses  It 
has  generated.  Yet  one  In  five  Americans  has 
at  some  point  used  It  for  medical  services 
they  could  not  otherwise  afford.  Most  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  older  people  with  such 
expenses  as  that  of  long-term  nursing  home 
care,  which  Medicare  does  not  cover. 

$31-BILLI0N    in    1975 

The  two  programs,  which  are  spending  a 
total  of  $31 -billion  this  year,  have  had  a 
tremendous  Impact.  Because  of  this,  they 
will  have  a  major  Influence  on  future  Fed- 
eral health  programs,  most  experts  agree. 

"Medicare  was  a  breakthrough."  said  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen,  who  drafted  health  legislation 
that  was  unsuccessfully  proposed  In  1952  by 
President  Truman,  as  well  as  the  1965  pack- 
age that  became  law.  "In  Its  10  years.  It  has 
broken  the  back  of  the  Ideological  opposition 
to  the  public  role  In  health  Insurance"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Cohen,  who  Is  dean  of  the  school  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  was 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Federally  sponsored  health  Insurance  was 
first  proposed  by  former  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  In  his  unsuccessful  1912  campaign 
to  be  elected  again.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation advocated  such  Insurance  In  1916 
but  later  opposed  It. 

PROPOSED    IN    1935 

Federal  health  Insurance  was  almost  In- 
cluded In  the  1935  act  that  established  So- 
cial Security,  but  was  withheld  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  thought  It  might 
Jeopardize  passage  of  the  program. 

Health  insurance  legislation  was  intro- 
duced but  did  not  pass  in  1952,  1960.  1962 
and  1964.  It  was  finally  enacted  in  1966  in 
the  wake  of  Mr.  Johnson's  landslide  victory 
over  Barry  Goldwater. 

At  the  time,  the  A.M.A.  called  such  pro- 
grams "Incitement  to  revolution"  and  "com- 
munism." Now  doctors  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port them.  One  reason  Is  that  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  have  proved  profitable  for  doctors. 

Today  Medicare  Is  criticized  in  much  the 
same  way  that  many  other  government  pro- 
grams are:  as  Insensitive  In  benefits.  It  Is 
said  to  have  caused  Infiatlon  of  health  costs, 
which  it  does  not  completely  absorb,  and 
some  people  say  it  is  too  passive  In  regulat- 
ing payments  to  physicians. 

VOLUNTARY    ASPECT 

Medicare  provides  coverage  cf  hospital  bills 
and  voluntary  Insurance  for  doctors'  services. 
An  estimated  95  per  cent  of  those  who  receive 
hospital  coverage  buy  the  doctor  Insurance, 
which  costs  $6.70  a  month.  That  amount  Is 
matched  by  the  Government. 

Only  about  40  per  cent  of  all  health  costs 
of  the  elderly  are  covered  by  Medicare.  This 
represents  a  decrease  in  proportion  In  recent 
years.  Most  hospital  charges  are  covered  if 
an  Illness  lasts  two  months  or  less.  Only 
about  half  the  doctors'  fees  are  covered,  al- 
though the  program  will  pay  up  to  80  per 
cent  cf  what  It  considers  "reasonable 
charges." 

A  1974  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
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mlttee  on   Aging   showed 
Medicare  recipients  were  paying 
a  year  in  additional  premium ; 
ernment  insurance  to  supple 

In  Medicare's  first  year 
older  paid  an  average  of  $23( 
per  capita  medical  expenditure 
ernment  and  private — for  th^ 
In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
the  average  individual  paid 
capita  expenditure  of  $1,217. 

Nelson    H.    Crulkshanlt 
president  of  the  National 
Citizens,  tells  of  a  recent  lllncs 
er,   who  accumulated   928,000 
series    of    complicated    o; 
$2,000  was  paid  by  Medicare 
said. 

It  is  this  type  of  illness — sb^ 
pital  based — that  Is  most 
by  Medicare. 

Medicaid    meanwhile,    is 
the  states.  Patient  eligibility, 
payment  levels  are  determlnec 
level.  As  a  result,  benefits  an 
uneven  across  the  country  *   • 

Tlie    program    received    very 
attention  in  its  initial  years, 
began   to  soar,   legislators   tool : 
in    1968,    many   states    began 
benefits. 

In    New   York,    a    watchdog 
Medicaid  a  "health  Chrlstp;ias" 
llies.  A  family  of  four  with 
$5,000  or  less  had   all   its 
covered  in  full. 
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Medicaid  has  spawned  abuser 
tors  who  specialize  in  Medicaid 
cut  corners  or  pad  costs 
gram  pays  physicians  about  3Q 
for  their  services  than  Medicafe 
will  not  participate. 

This  defeats  the  primary  goa: 
to  Increase  the  access  of  the 
services. 

"Every  day  I  live  I  see  that 
signed  for  poor  people  are 
said  Robert  M.  Ball,  who  was 
of  the  Social  Security 
1962  to  1973. 

Mr.  Cohen  agrees.  The  only 
that  work  over  a  period  of  tlni( 
those  that  help  primarily  the 
such  as  Social  Security  and 

Lucille    ReUman,    associate 
for  planning  In  the  medical 
iBtratlon  of  H.E.W.,  does  not 
could  not  work  as  well  as  It 
Medicaid,  she  said. 

"Th©  two  programs  could  not 
one  another."  she  said,  explalnlfig 
care  provides  basic  coverage 
and  that  Medicaid,  in  addition 
basic   health   care  for  the 
Insure  the  elderly  against 
trophic  Illnesses. 
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Long-term    nursing    home 
covered  by  Medicare.  But  40 
medicaid  budget  is  spent  on  suc|i 
ty  per  cent  of  the  25  million 
elderly,  most  of  them  women, 
Federal  statistics. 

Medicaid  and  Medicare  have 
severely  in  Congress  as  inflatli^ 
hospital  care.  The  average  dallyf^ 
increased  138  per  cent  from 
consumer  price  index  shows. 

One  reason  given  was  that 
had  been  written  with  baslcafly 
lines   to   control    spending 
would  never  have  been  passed  11 
Uons  had  been  spelled  out.  M  ■ 
Mr.  Ball  agree. 

In  1972,  Congress  amended 
urlty  Act  to  require  panels  of 
view  services  covered  by  Medicaid 
care  to  make  certain  that  the] 
sary  and  consistent  with  the 
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noses. This  program  Is  not  scheduled  to  be- 
come fully  effective,  however,  until  next  year. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  reforms  have  been 
proposed  by  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Democrat  of  Georgia.  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
health  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  oversees  for  the  two  pro- 
grams. 

The  senator  has  proposed  a  new  depart- 
ment of  health  financing  to  coordinate  regu- 
lations among  various  programs  that  often 
affect  the  same  hospital  or  doctor,  to  moni- 
tor fraud  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
administration.  He  also  would  set  a  mini- 
mum level  of  payment  to  doctors. 

The  subcommittee  staff  Is  seeking  ways  to 
get  more,  doctors  to  take  "assignments"  un- 
der Medicare — that  Is,  to  bill  the  program 
directly  Instead  of  the  patient,  and  to  accept 
payment  from  Medicare  as  payment  in  full. 


MILITARY  COMMISSARIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives take  up  and  approve  by  an 
overwlielming  margin  yesterday  its  reso- 
lution expressing  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  present  method  of  pro- 
viding financial  support  to  our  military 
commissaries. 

Certainly,  the  364  to  53  vote  by  which 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  198  was 
agreed  to  should  be  a  clear  indication  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  we  in 
Congress  do  not  subscribe  to  the  rather 
controversial  proposal  developed  by  the 
Secretary.  Hopefully,  the  Senate  can  add 
its  endorsement  to  the  House  action  in 
the  very  near  future — thereby  putting 
DOD  officials  on  notice  that  the  sub- 
stantial commissary  customer  surcharges 
contemplated  for  October  1  are  deemed 
both  unadvisable  and  inappropriate. 

I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  the  effect  of  implementing  the 
new  policy  would  be  to  have  military 
personnel  absorb  50  percent  of  the  costs 
associated  with  commissary  store  opera- 
tions. Moreover,  on  October  1,  1976,  this 
requl.'-ement  for  cost  reimbursemrnt  to 
the  Government  would  be  expanded  to 
the  full  100-percent  level. 

While  we  are  all  interested  in  efficiency- 
producing  and  economl7iner  measures 
within  our  Military  Establishment, 
it  seems  to  me  both  unwise  and  unfair 
to  pursue  these  objectives  by  having  com- 
missary patrons  bear  the  burden  of  in- 
creased food  costs.  Aside  from  the  argu- 
ments for  maintaining  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  our  active  duty  servicemen  and 
continuing  a  vitally  Important  benefit 
program  for  the  retired  military  com- 
munity— many  of  whom  are  using  food 
stamps  as  it  is — there  Is  the  very  real 
question  of  whethpr  or  not  any  true  cost 
savings  would,  in  fact,  result. 

The  reason  for  this,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  present  system  of  providing  com- 
missary privileges  is  considered  one  of 
the  more  significant  incentives  for 
choosing  a  military  career.  Consequently, 
If  this  benefit  were  to  be  substantially 
reduced  as  proposed,  it  is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  greater  expenditures  would 
have  to  be  made  in  our  recruiting  pro- 
grams in  order  to  attract  young  men  and 
women  into  the  voluntary  force. 

In  my  view  then.  Mr.  President,  the 
effects  of  the  Etefense  Department  initia- 
tive would  be  counterproductive  at  best, 
and  should  not  be  permitted.  I  believe 


the  great  majority  In  this  body  would 
agree  with  that  evaluation  and  vote  to 
concur  in  the  House-i>assed  resolution 
soon  after  the  coming  recess. 

Since  the  actual  decision  on  adoption 
or  rejection  of  the  policy  change  in  ques- 
tion will  be  reflected  in  the  fiscal  year 
1976  defense  appropriation  bill,  the 
purpose  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 198  is  to  persuade  the  Department 
that  it  should  proceed  no  further  to- 
ward implementation  imtil  Congress  has 
made  its  official  determination.  It  is  my 
personal  expectation  that  that  judgment 
will  be  to  continue  the  support  of  our 
military  commissaries  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  established  practices. 


August  1,  1975 
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A  WORKABLE  COMPROMISE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  no  further  opportunity  exists 
for  Congress  to  act  in  time  to  send  an 
energy  bill  on  prices,  imports,  and  do- 
mestic production  of  oil  and  gas  to  the 
President  before  August  31. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease and  two  statements  on  my  pro- 
posal to  solve  our  energy  dilemma.  If 
we  could  have  reached  this  compromise 
we  could  have  held  prices  in  check,  grad- 
ually reached  a  single  domestic  price  sys- 
tem, stimulated  domestic  production  as 
well  as  alternate  sources  of  energy. 

When  the  Congress  returns  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  I  shall  renew  my  suggestioa 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Moss     Now     ENCOfRAGED     BY     FORD'S     ENERGY 

Proposal  .  .  .  Urges  Further  Compromisi 

Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Frank  E. 
(Ted)  Moss  (D-Utah)  lauded  the  President's 
latest  proposal  for  decontrol  of  oU  as  "...  an 
encouraging  move  In  the  right  direction. 
He  (Ford)  has  come  a  long  way  from  his 
previous  rigid  position  and  now  leans  to- 
ward the  policy  that  the  Congress  has  been 
proposing." 

The  President  had  originally  proposed  Im- 
mediate decontrol.  This  was  changed  to  a 
plan  that  would  phase  out  controls  over  30 
months.  His  latest  plan  is  to  phase  out  con- 
trol over  a  39-month  period.  Also,  his  cur- 
rent plan  now  would  allow  old  oil  to  rise 
from  $5.25  to  $11.50  and  would  roll  back  the 
price  of  new  oil  from  $12.60  to  $11.50  per 
barrel.  But  then  It  would  Increase  by  5  cents 
per  month  ner  barrel  over  39  months,  to 
$13.50  per  barrel.  The  President's  proposal 
also  provides  for  a  windfaU  profits  tax 
which  would  allow  the  producer  to  exclude 
20  to  25  percent  of  excess  profits  for  monies 
reinvested  in  future  exploration. 

So,  while  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  progress  on  energy  matters, 
his  oil  decontrol  proposal  does  not  yet  go 
far  enough. 

I  question  some  aspects  of  the  proposal 
including  what  happens  at  the  end  of  39 
months  if  the  price  of  Imported  oil  is  higher 
than  domestic  oil  .  .  .  how  does  he  expect  ui 
to  bridge  that  gap? 

His  proposal  is  unclear  on  what  would 
happen  to  natural  gas  controls. 

By  exempting  20  to  25  percent  of  wind- 
fall profits  from  taxes  if  a  company  rein- 
vests in  future  exploration,  there  is  a  real 
question  whether  such  a  plowback  is  neces- 
sary with  the  price  of  new  oil  at  $11.50  and 
being  allowed  to  Increase  to  $13.50  per  bar- 
rel over  39  months. 

One  of  my  biggest  concerns  Is  that  th* 
President  expects  the  Congress  to  act  in  jiirt 
five  days  on  approving  a  proposal  of  suoli 


far-reaching  impact  on  the  country  and 
would  conamit  us  to  a  program  with  yet  un- 
answered questions. 

"The  plan  so  far  Is  lacking  in  information 
and  details,"  Senator  Moss  said. 

Estimates  indicate  the  President's  decon- 
trol plan  over  39  months  would  reduce  Gross 
National  Product  by  about  $50  billion,  in- 
crease the  unemployment  rate  by  about 
750,000,  add  about  $600  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  average  houFehold,  and  Increase  con- 
sumer prices  another  two  percent  by  1977. 

"These  considerations  Indicate  that  an  en- 
ergy program  cannot  be  determined  In  a 
vacuum. 

"We  shouldn't  move  on  an  issue  of  this 
significance  merely  to  meet  some  magic 
deadline. 

"We  must  act  prudently,  not  precipitously, 
since  we  cannot  afford  false  starts."  he 
warned. 

Senator  Moss  believes  price  controls  should 
be  extended  for  90  days  to  provide  time  for 
working  out  details  and  insuring  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  against  imposli^ig 
undue  and  unnecessary  hardships  on  the 
consumer  and  the  economy. 

"In  that  period,  I  am  confident  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  working  to- 
gether, can  find  a  solution  to  this  Important 
problem,"  he  said. 

As  a  basis  for  compromise,  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  Senator  Moss 
propcsed  a  program  for  new  oil  that  would 
(a)  price  It  at  $10.00  per  barrel  Instead  of 
$11.50,  (b)  phase  decontrol  over  a  period  of 
6%  years,  (c)  allow  the  price  to  increase  at 
6  cents  per  month  which  would  mean  that 
the  price  at  the  end  of  the  decontrol  period 
would  be  S13.30  per  barrel. 

For  old  oil,  he  suggests  allowing  the  price 
to  rise  from  $5.25  to  $10.00  (which  Is  lower 
than  the  President's  plan)  and  decreasing 
the  amount  of  old  oil  under  control  at  the 
rate  of  1  >,i  percent  monthly  over  the  entire 
6 '/2 -year  period  Instead  of  the  1'^,  2V2,  and 
3'/2  percent  per  year  for  three  years  as  the 
President's  plan  envisions;  and,  as  with  new 
oU,  allow  the  price  of  old  oU  being  released 
to  increase  5  cents  per  month  to  a  celling 
of  SI 3. 30  per  barrel. 

He  noted  that  this,  coupled  with  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  which  are  compatible 
and  supportive,  would  lessen  the  effects  of 
the  oil-induced  price  increase. 

"Decontrol  over  a  period  as  short  as  39 
months  may  ir.duce  producers  to  withhold 
oil  from  the  market  in  anticipation  of  higher 
prices. 

"Whereas,  decontrol  over  a  SV'i-year  period 
would  tend  to  minimize  that  possibility. 

"This  week's  news  that  inflation  had 
spurted  to  an  annual  level  of  nearly  10  per- 
cent again,  caused  in  part  by  energy  price 
Increases,  underscores  the  importance  of 
finding  the  right  answers,"  he  stressed. 

A  Workable  Compromise 

Mr.  PREsroENT:  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the 
cm-rent  Impasse  over  oil  prices.  The  Ameri- 
can people  want  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment to  work,  not  to  break  down  when  faced 
with  tough  policy  decisions.  Yet  breakdown 
is  imminent  with  regard  to  oil  price  con- 
trols, and  threatens  both  to  bring  about  the 
least  desirable  of  all  the  pricing  alterna- 
tive=> — Immediate  decontrol — and  thus  to 
deal  another  severe  blow  to  people's  confi- 
dence in  government.  In  both  cases  the  long- 
range  consequences  are  ugly. 

There  is  no  easy  triswer  to  our  present 
dilemma;  there  are  many  competing,  often 
conflicting  Interests  to  be  weighed  and  ac- 
corded a  measure  of  equity. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumers, I  know  the  grave  strain  and  great 
hardship  which  any  further  Increase  In  en- 
ergy prices  is  going  to  bring  down  on  the 
budgets  and  well  being  of  consumers. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee's 
Energy  Task  Force,  I  know  that  some  ground 


must  be  conceded  to  the  oil  producers  on 
price  if  we  are  going  to  stimulate  production 
of  new  oil. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Conference, 
I  know  that  the  Senate  leadership  and  the 
President  want  to  resolve  the  current  Im- 
passe in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  President's  latest  proposal  for  decon- 
trol of  oil  is  an  encouraging  move  in  the 
right  direction;  but,  unfortunately,  it  does 
not  yet  go  far  enough.  His  original  plan  en- 
visioned immediate  decontrol;  that  was 
changed  to  a  plan  which  would  phase  out 
controls  over  thirty  months,  and  his  latest 
proposal  Is  for  39  months.  This  plan  would 
allow  old  oil  to  rise  from  $5.25  to  $11.50  and 
roll  back  the  price  of  new  oil  from  $12.50 
to  $11.50,  then  let  it  Increase  by  5  cents  a 
month  to  $13.50  over  39  months  beginning 
October  1,  1975.  But,  what  happens  after 
that?  Forty  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in 
this  country  is  imported.  If  in  39  months  the 
price  of  imports  Is  higher  than  domestic  oil, 
how  would  we  bridge  the  gap?  The  President's 
proposal  doesn't  spell  that  out.  The  plan  also 
provides  for  a  wlndfaU  profits  tax  which 
would  allow  the  producer  to  exclude  20-25 
percent  of  profits  for  monies  reinvested  In 
future  exploration.  With  a  price  of  $11.50 
(increasing  to  $13.50)  for  new  oil  there  is  a 
real  question  whether  such  a  plowback  al- 
lowance is  necessary.  And  Just  what  utrould 
happen  to  natural  gas  controls  is  not  clear. 

These  are  some  of  tlie  uncertainties  in  the 
President's  proposal,  but  there  are  many 
other  unknows.  Yet.  Congress  Is  being  asked 
to  approve  in  five  days  a  proposal  which 
would  have  far-reaching  Impact  on  the  coun- 
try and  commit  it  to  a  long-term  program. 
Obviously  more  information  Is  required  to 
make  a  valid  Judgment. 

That  Is  why  an  energy  program  cannot  be 
considered  in  a  vacuum.  Energy  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  tie  U.S.  economy.  There  is  an  in- 
escapable relationship  between  the  economy, 
the  energy  situation,  and  the  budget.  Eco- 
nomic progress  depends  upon  tlie  price  and 
the  availability  of  energy. 

There  Is  a  need  for  decision  to  eliminate 
uncertainty  and  provide  stability  so  that  con- 
sumers and  Industry  alike  can  plan  and  act 
InteUigently.  However,  we  must  act  prudent- 
ly, not  precipitously;  we  cannot  afford  any 
false  starts.  We  shouldn't  move  on  an  Issue 
of  this  significance  merely  to  meet  some 
magic  deadline. 

I  believe  price  controls  should  be  extended 
for  ninety  days  to  provide  time  for  working 
out  these  details  and  evaluating  their  im- 
pact and  to  insure  against  Imposing  undue 
and  unnecessary  hardships  on  the  constuner 
and  our  economy. 

As  a  basis  for  compromise  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  I  would  pro- 
pose: 

(a)  for  new  oil,  a  roll  back  to  $10.00  per 
barrel  Instead  of  $11.50,  and  allowing  the 
price  to  increase  at  5  cents  per  month  over  a 
period  of  5'^  years  to  a  celling  of  $13.30  per 
barrel; 

(b)  for  old  oil,  allow  the  price  to  rise  from 
$5.25  to  the  price  of  new  oil,  decreasing  the 
amount  of  old  oil  under  control  at  the  rate 
of  l'/2  percent  monthly  over  the  entire  5V4 
year  period  instead  of  the  IVj,  2',i  and  3V4 
percent  per  year  as  the  President's  plan  en- 
visions, allow  the  price  of  old  oil  being  re- 
leased to  increase  5  cents  per  month  up  to  a 
ceiling  of  $13.30  at  the  end  of  the  6V^  year 
period. 

This  plan,  which  allocs  the  price  of  oil  to 
Increase  more  gradually,  coupled  with  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  which  are  compatible 
and  supportive,  would  lessen  the  effects  of 
the  oil-induced  price  increase. 

Decontrol  over  a  period  as  short  as  39 
months  may  Induce  producers  to  withhold 
oil  from  the  market  In  anticipation  of  higher 
prices.  Whereas,  allowing  the  price  to  rise 
over  a  5'2  year  period  would  seem  to  mini- 
mize that  possibility. 


Comparison  op  the  Moss  Compromise  to  thk 

President's  Latest  Proposal 

description 

The  President's  latest  plan  is  to  decontrol 
oil  over  a  39  month  period.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  18%  of  currently  defined  old  oU 
would  be  allowed  to  sell  at  new  oil  prices, 
rising  to  48"";  by  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  100%  by  November  1978.  This  plan  would 
also  roll  back  the  price  of  new  oil  from  $12.50 
to  $11.50  per  barrel,  but  allow  the  price  to 
increase  by  5  cents  per  month  over  39 
months,  to  $13.50  per  barrel.  The  President's 
proposal  also  mentions  a  windfall  profits  tax 
which  would  allow  the  producer  to  exclude 
some  undefined  portion  of  his  excess  profits 
for  monies  reinvested  in  future  exploration. 
The  President  continues  to  propose  Imme- 
diate deregulation  of  new  natural  gas. 

The  Moss  compromise  rolls  back  the  price 
of  new  oil  to  $10,  and  allows  it  to  Increase  by 
5  cents  per  month  over  a  period  of  51/2  year 
to  a  ceiling  of  $13.30  per  barrel.  Old  oil  would 
be  redefined  as  new  oil  at  the  rate  of  1%  per- 
cent monthly  (over  the  entire  SVi  year  pe- 
riod), thereby  reflecting  the  natural  decline 
rate  of  oil  fields.  The  Moss  approach  elimi- 
nates most  of  the  oil  companies'  windfall 
profits  by  leaving  the  money  with  consumers. 
However,  a  windfall  profits  tsjt  with  a  plow- 
back  provision  would  be  retained.  The  rebate 
to  consumers  would  not  necessarily  be  re- 
stricted to  the  j'ield  from  such  a  tax.  but 
would  also  reflect  the  cost  to  consumers 
whether  It  arose  from  tariffs  or  OPEC  price 
increases. 

IMPACT 

Compared  to  the  President's  latest  pro- 
posal, the  compromise  recommended  by  Sen- 
ator Moss  represents  a  savings  to  consumers 
of  approximately  $13.5  billion  over  the  39 
month  period  on  domestic  oil  purchases 
alone.  Depending  on  the  policies  ultimately 
selected  regarding  tariffs,  natural  gas,  and 
coal,  the  savings  could  be  twice  as  large,  or 
approximately  $27  billion  through  the  end 
of  1978.  The  Moss  proposal  means  an  aver- 
age savings  of  $200  to  $400  per  household 
over  the  39  month  period. 

The  most  significant  difference  between  the 
two  propKwals  is  their  possible  Impact  upon 
the  recovering  economy.  The  President's  plan 
has  a  "double  whammy"  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy, and  possibly  on  production.  It  con- 
centrates 45%  of  Its  decontrol  during  the 
last  15  months.  This  significant  Increase  may 
create  Inducement  to  delay  drilling  because 
producers  could  benefit  from  the  higher 
price  by  waiting  a  relatively  short  period. 

In  contrast,  the  Moss  compromise  strikes 
an  appropriate  balance  between  energy  ob- 
jectives, and  objectives  for  the  economy.  It 
avoids  a  sharp  price  increase  which  would 
tend  to  Increase  Inflation  and  trigger  a  wage- 
price  spiral  which  could  lead  to  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  unemployment. 

The  Moss  compromise  also  avoids  abrupt 
increases  In  energy  prices  which  would  Im- 
pose unnecessary  hardships  and  might  not 
Increase  production  and  conservation  sub- 
stantially more.  After  all,  time  Is  required 
to  change  living  patterns,  and  to  find  and 
produce  oil.  The  price  and  time-phasing  of 
the  Moss  compromise  provides  the  incentives 
to  produce  without  creating  incentives  to 
withhold  supplies  from  the  market. 
time-phasing 

Both  the  President's  proposal  and  the  Mosa 
compromise  provide  a  gradual  rate  of  de- 
control (18%)   during  the  first  year. 

However,  the  President's  plan  would  de- 
control 82%  of  old  oil  between  September 
1976,  and  November  1978,  while  the  Moss  com- 
promise continues  the  gradual  (18"^^)  per 
year  decontrol  over  the  entire  5V2  years. 

In  addition,  rolling  new  oil  prices  back  to 
$10  rather  than  $11.50  a  barrel  Is  unUkely  to 
reduce  production,  but  the  lower  price  wlU 
reduce  the  adverse  impact  of  higher  oil  prices 
on  the  economy  and  consumers. 
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Both  proposals  Indicate  the 
federal    government's    plan,    bul 
compromise  provides  greater 
stability.  It  extends  over  a  SVi 
Into    1981 — and    better    enables 
and  producers  alike  to  plan  and 
longer   period.   Removal   of   the 
on  prices  and  regulation  will 
creased    Investment,   production 
servatlon. 

NATtTRAL    CAS 

In  addition,  Senator  Moss  hak  called  for 
the  Congress  to  explore  a  natviril  gas  price 
adjustment  plan  which  would: 

AUow  the  price  of  new  gas  li  interstate 
and  Intrastate  markets  to  rise  t^  the  blend 
prlc«  of  domestic  oil. 

Permit  only  1  to  1>4  percent 
of  natiiral  gas  from  producing  'vfells 
from  the  old  contracted  price 
celling  price.  This  would  reflect 
decline    rate    In    gas    pricing    In 
similar  to  that  proposed  for  oil. 

Such   a  plan   could  add  substantially 
consumer  savings  compared  to  the 
deregulation  plan,  particularly  1 
rush,    as    Is   likely,    to   renegotla|te 
contracts  up  to  the  celling  price. 

EXTENSION    OF    EPAA 

The  Moss  compromise  would 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
days  to  allow  time  to  wort -out 
of  the  new  plan. 


CORPORATION  BRIBERY  AND 
CORRUPTION 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President 
committee  on  Multinational 
tlons,  which  I  chair,  has  been  ihvestlgat- 
Ing  the  problems  of  corporat;  political 
contributions  and  bribery  abroad.  The 
investigation  has  raised  a  larj  e  number 
of  troubling  questions  about  tl  e  attitude 
of  the  American  business  c  immunity 
and  the  prevailing  standard^  of  cor- 
porate morality. 

Numerous  disclosures  before 
committee.  Including  those  made  by  Gulf 
Oil  and  the  Northrop  Corp.,  suggest  that 
corporate  Internal  bookkeeping  has  been 
entirely  too  sloppy  and  that  ojtside  ac- 
counting firms  have  permitted 
ence  of  "slush  funds"  which 
used  for  any  purpose  the  management 
wished. 

Similarly,  the  role  of  outside 
has  been  called  Into  question, 
had  occasion  to  wonder  whether  those 
directors  really  knew  what  wai  happen- 
ing inside  the  corporation  an<  whether 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  voice  their 
opinion. 

More  Important,  the  courts  have 
tended  to  treat  corporate  law  dolatlons 
leniently  and  the  Impression  has  been 
given  that  where  Illegal  payments  have 
been  made,  there  has  been  a  temporary 
lapse. 

We  must  now  wrestle  with  th ;  problem 
and  propose  long  run  legislative  solu- 
tions. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  Thursday,  July  31,  1975,  by  Jerry 
Landauer  entitled  "When  the  Boss  Gets 
In  Trouble"  Is  an  excellent  aialysls  of 
the  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  REcdRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tke  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th^  Record. 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
July  31.  1976] 

When  the  Boss  Gets  in  Trouble 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — Businessmen  are  forever 
asking  why  their  reputations  keep  dropping 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  For  part  of  the 
answer,  they  might  look  at  what's  been  hap- 
pening In  the  board  rooms  and  executive 
suites  of  Northrop  Corp.,  Ashland  Oil  Inc., 
and  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

The  chief  executive  officers  of  these  three 
large  companies — Thomas  V.  Jones,  Orln  E. 
Atkins,  and  W.  F.  Martin — have  been  found 
guilty,  or  have  conceded  they  were  guilty, 
of  unlawful  use  of  company  funds.  The  mis- 
conduct generally  Involved  the  creation  and 
Illegal  disbursement  of  corporate  slush  funds 
for  political  purposes. 

The  lawbreaklng.  In  Itself,  Is  remarkable. 
Men  of  such  stature  might  be  assumed  to 
have  personal  standards  that  would  rule  out 
Illegality,  particularly  when  it  consists  of  ef- 
forts to  subvert  the  American  political  proc- 
ess. 

But  what  Is  perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
the  lawbreaklng  Is  the  manner  In  which  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  three  companies 
have  responded  to  It.  Far  from  firing  the 
men,  the  boards  have  Issued  expressions  of 
support  for  the  wrongdoers.  Furthermore, 
directors  of  Phillips  and  Ashland  even  have 
sought  to  excuse  the  Illegality  by  arguing 
that  such  practices  were  widespread  or  that 
the  men  didn't  know  the  laws  were  being 
enforced. 

And  today.  Messrs.  Jones,  Atkins  and  Mar- 
tin are  continuing  to  run  Northrop,  Ashland 
and   PhlUlps. 

Several  other  cases,  loosely  similar  to  these, 
have  come  to  light,  mainly  as  a  result  of  In- 
vestigations related  to  Watergate.  But  of 
those  that  have  been  resolved  so  far,  these 
three  best  typify  the  type  of  violations  In- 
volved. Also,  they  well  Illustrate  the  forglve- 
and -forget  approach  that  seems  to  be 
emerging  as  the  most  prevalent  response  of 
corporate  directors  to  this  latest  wave  of 
high-level  Illegality. 

While  corporate  directors,  and  the  male- 
factors themselves,  have  been  offering  a  va- 
riety of  self-serving  Justifications  for  all  this 
wrongdoing,  hardly  anyone  of  responsibility 
In  American  business  has  spoken  out  sternly 
against  the  actions  of  his  peers.  Last  week. 
Irvln  S.  Shapiro,  chairman  of  Du  Pont  Co.. 
did  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  illegal 
campaign  contributions  of  some  companies 
"have  cast  a  cloud  on  the  character  and 
the  credibility  of  corporations."  Mr.  Shapiro 
reaffirmed  Du  Font's  policy  against  corporate 
contributions  to  federal  campaigns  (such 
contributions  are  Illegal),  and  announced 
that  the  company  Is  establishing  a  puoUc 
register  of  solicitations  of.  and  contributions 
from.  Du  Pont  executives  personally.  Such 
candor  on  the  subject  of  political  contribu- 
tions is  far  from  typical  of  big  business, 
however. 

Meanwhile,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  brought  suits  against  some 
offenders  and  has  Implied  that  more  suits 
He  ahead  unless  businessmen  themselves  put 
an  end  to  the  abuses. 

PUBLIC    LOSS    OF   CONFIBENCK 

Commissioner  A.  A.  Sommer  Jr.  of  the  SEC 
discussed  the  problem  in  a  speech  the  other 
day.  He  noted  a  Harris  Poll  reporting  that 
the  number  of  Americans  expressing  a  "great 
deal  of  confidence"  in  business  leaders  had 
dropped  from  55%  to  27%  between  1966  and 
1973.  "Businessmen,"  Mr.  Sommer  said,  "have 
been  singularly  slow  to  raise  their  voices  In 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  their  fellow  busi- 
nessmen, conduct  which  Inevitably  hurts  all 
businessmen." 

Referring  to  revelations  of  "deceit,  cun- 
ning and  devlousness"  among  prominent  cor- 
porate officials.  Mr.  Sommer  declared  that  It's 


time  for  businessmen  to  devise  "within  their 
community  a  means  of  developing  and  en- 
forcing a  code  of  responsibility."  Business, 
he  added,  "constantly  complains  of  the  in- 
trusion of  government  In  its  affairs.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  antidote  to  this  tendency 
than  strong  action  by  businessmen  to  prove 
.  .  .  that  they  are  truly  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  their  fellow  businessmen.  .  .  ." 

The  companies  known  to  have  broken  the 
law  by  contributing  corporate  funds  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  1972  campaign  Include  some  of 
America's  largest:  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Branlff  Airways,  Inc.. 
American  Airlines  Inc.  and  Minnesota  Min- 
ing &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Of  all  the  slush-fund  cases,  however,  only 
at  3M  does  It  appear  possible  that  any  execu- 
tive might  go  to  Jail.  Some  3M  officials  in- 
gaged  In  suspicious  tax  maneuvers  while  re- 
trieving $100  bills  paid  as  "legal  fees"  in 
Switzerland,  funds  that  then  were  channeled 
into  political  campaigns.  Two  former  execu- 
tives have  been  indicted  for  tax  fraud  and. 
If  convicted,  could  go  to  Jail. 

The  generally  light  Judicial  treatment  of 
wrongdoers  stems  partly  from  a  crucial  deci- 
sion made  by  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox  in  October  1973.  Faced  with 
the  near-impossibility  of  uncovering  cor- 
porate slush  funds  without  help  from  in- 
siders, Mr.  Cox  announced  that  his  office 
would  charge  the  "primarily  responsible," 
corporate  official  in  each  case  with  a  misde- 
meanor, rather  than  a  felony.  He  hoped,  cor- 
rectly as  It  turned  out,  that  this  would 
prompt  companies  to  come  forward  rolun- 
tarlly  with  admissions  of  guilt. 

As  these  misdemeanor  cases  have  gone  to 
court.  Judges  have  tended  to  go  U?htly  on 
the  first  offenders  Involved.  Thus  the  sen- 
tences so  far  have  consisted  only  of  rela- 
tively small  fines. 

To  understand  the  slush-fund  violations. 
It's  useful  to  look  closely  at  the  cases  of 
Phillips,  Northrop  and  Ashland,  about 
which  quite  a  bit  is  known  now,  partly  be- 
cause of  public  documents  arising  from 
SEC  investigations. 

At  PhUllps,  Mr.  Martin  became  in- 
volved, as  senior  vice  president,  in  a  com- 
plex kickback  scheme  requiring  overseas 
contractors  to  channel  $2.6  million  through 
foreign  conduits  for  deposit  in  Swiss  ac- 
counts; of  this  sum  the  companv  allocated 
$585,000  for  political  purposes.  Mr.  Martin 
accepted  the  task  in  1968  of  "monitoring" 
kickback  payments  from  one  contractor 
and  he  moved  cash  from  Switzerland  to 
company  headquarters.  As  president  of 
Phillips  In  1973,  Mr.  Martin  personally  gave 
corporate  cash  to  two  tight-fisted  subordi- 
nates who  didn't  care  to  spend  even  $500  of 
their  own  money  for  tickets  to  political 
dinners.  Mr.  Martin  wasn't  charged  with  any 
crime.  In  accord  with  the  policy  laid  down 
by  Prosecutor  Cox,  the  government  negoti- 
ated a  misdemeanor  plea  with  Mr.  Martin's 
predecessor.  William  W.  Keeler;  Mr.  Keeler 
was  fined  $1,000. 

Now  that  the  slush  fund  has  been  un- 
covered, the  Phillips  board  concedes  Mr. 
Martin's  "participation  In  the  program  of 
unlawful  political  contributions."  But  the 
directors.  In  a  special  report  to  sharehold- 
ers, sought  to  excuse  him  saying  he  had 
"for  the  most  part"  merely  "acquiesced" 
In  misconduct  Initiated  long  ago  by  his  su- 
periors. The  directors  added  that  to  take 
"any  action"  against  him  would  "distract" 
him  from  making  money  for  shareholders. 
At  Northrop,  Mr.  Jones  mastermlned  an 
elaborate  plan  to  launder  corporate  money 
through  a  consultant  In  Paris.  Some  $50,000 
from  this  slush  fund  went  (unknown  to 
Mr.  Jones)  for  hush-money  payments  to  the 
Watergate  burglars.  To  conceal  the  illegal 
fund.  Mr.  Jones  Induced  three  Northrop 
executives  to  prepare  bogus,  backdated 
promissory  notes  Intended  to  prove  that  an 
earlier   $100,000   Northrop  payment   to  the 
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Nixon  campaign  hadn't  come  from  corpo- 
rate coffers,  In  violation  of  law. 

The  Senate  Watergate  Committee,  in  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  described  the  follow- 
ing activities  of  Mr.  Jones  In  connection 
with  the  slush  fund:  He  personally  brought 
the  bogus  documents  to  Washington;  he 
prepared  fake  correspondence  with  the  Paris 
consultant;  he  lied  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office;  he  signed  an  untruthful  answer 
to  questionnaires  from  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee; he  lied  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  he  gave  perjured  testi- 
mony to  a  federal  grand  Jury  (which  Water- 
gate prosecutors  let  him  recant) . 

Mr.  Jones  pleaded  guilty  to  a  felony.  He 
could  have  been  imprisoned  for  five  years, 
but  Federal  Judge  George  Hart  Instead 
levied  a  $5,000  fine  on  the  executive — who 
was  earning  $225,000  a  year. 

Even  before  Mr.  Jones'  sentencing  in 
May,  1974,  the  Northrop  board  agreed  to 
keep  him  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Jones  agreed 
to  reimburse  Northrop  for  illegal  contribu- 
tions and  for  "other  company  expenses 
which  have  resulted  from  these  contribu- 
tions." Six  months  later,  however,  the 
board — while  praising  his  "Integrity" — 
waived  the  reimbursement  pledge.  Instead 
of  repaying  his  share  of  Northrop's  $1  mil- 
lion outlay  for  lawyers  and  auditors,  Mr. 
Jones  was  permitted  to  pay  Just  $50,000 — 
which  the  company  quietly  loaned  him,  at 
less  than  the  prime  rate  of  Interest. 

Then,  in  Senate  testimony  last  month, 
Mr.  Jones  acknowledged  that  he  may  have 
unintentionally  signaled  subordinates  to  pay 
$450,000  In  bribes  to  two  generals  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  Following  this  new  disclosure,  Nor- 
throp's directors  burdened  him  with  a  "heavy 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  irregularities 
and  improprieties"  within  the  company.  They 
accepted  his  resignation  as  chairman — but 
kept  him  on  as  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  although  they  Implied  that  he  might 
be  replaced  In  the  next  year.  Northrop's 
growth  "can  to  a  large  measure  be  credited 
to  his  efforts."  directors  said. 

while    at    ASHLAND    OIL 

similarly,  directors  of  Ashland  Oil  forgave 
chief  executive  officer  Orln  Atkins  for  being 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  (the  executive 
pleaded  no  contest].  They  also  excused  his 
participation  In  generating  an  $800,000  slush 
fund  and  his  "error"  In  making  "Inaccurate" 
statements  to  Watergate  prosecutors  about 
illegal   political  payments. 

Mr.  Atkins  once  personally  withdrew  $125,- 
000  from  the  company's  account  In  a  Geneva 
bank  and  carried  half  the  cash  to  corporate 
headquarters  in  Ashland.  Ky.,  where  it  even- 
tually was  used  for  political  contributions. 
(The  company's  assistant  secretary  carried 
the  other  half.)  Nevertheless,  Ashland's  di- 
rectors are  unanimously  resolved  to  keep 
Mr.  Atkins  on  the  Job.  Like  Northrop's  board, 
Ashland's  pointed  to  the  company's  growth 
under  Mr.  Atkins'  "forcaful  leadership."  Mr. 
Atkins  merely  acted  In  what  he  thought  was 
the  company's  "best  Interests,"  the  board 
explained,  and  in  any  case  he  didn't  think 
federal  laws  prohibiting  corporate  contri- 
butions were  being  enforced. 

This  argument.  Implying  that  a  law's  non- 
enforcement  somehow  Justifies  its  violation, 
isn't  based  on  fact.  "U.S.  Starts  Enforcing 
Laws  Barring  Political  Gifts  by  Firms. 
Unions,"  a  front-page  headline  in  this  news- 
paper said  In  November,  1969.  An  accom- 
panying article  cited  indictments  that  had 
been  brought  against  10  corporations  and  it 
quoted  warnings  that  the  government  would 
henceforth  prosecute  not  only  corporations 
but  executives,  too.  "It's  going  to  be  hard  for 
anybody  to  plead  surprise  after  so  many 
prosecutions  In  such  a  short  time."  an  assist- 
ant attorney  general  was  quoted  as  saying. 

In  fact,  the  Justice  Department  leveled  a 
13-count  indictment  In  1971  against  United 
Mine  Workers  President  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle 
for  arranging  $49,250  In  Illegal  union  politi- 


cal gifts.  Mr.  Boyle's  widely  publicized  trial 
began  Just  as  corporations  were  restocking 
slush  funds  for  election  year  1972.  In  June 
the  union  boss  was  found  guilty  on  all 
counts.  The  government  demanded  a  maxl- 
TDMxa  sentence  In  order  to  deter  "others  In  a 
position  of  trust."  A  federal  Judge  sent  him 
to  jail  for  three  years. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OP  THE  PUBUC  IN 
NRC  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Tersh  Boasberg,  a  distinguished  practic- 
ing attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
senior  partner  of  the  law  firm  of  Boas- 
berg, Hewes,  Klores  &  Kass,  has  just 
completed  a  monumental  report  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  This 
report  deals  with  the  very  timely  Issue 
of  providing  financial  assistance  to  those 
representatives  of  the  public  who  inter- 
vene in  nuclear  plant  licensing  and 
other  NRC  proceedings.  While  the  report, 
itself,  was  not  supposed  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  this  issue,  it  develops  all 
the  pertinent  arguments,  both  pro  and 
con,  and  presents  them  in  an  objective, 
dispassionate  manner,  with  voluminous 
citations  to  legal,  administrative,  and 
governmental  authorities.  The  report 
delineates  such  topics  as  provision  of  di- 
rect financial  assistance  to  intervenors, 
estabUshment  of  offices  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral public  counsel,  congressional  fee- 
shifting  statutes,  and  the  whole  range  of 
questions  associated  with  public  partic- 
ipation in  the  administrative  process. 

The  report  was  commissioned  by  the 
NRC,  but  has  direct  relevance  for  all 
Federal  agencies  who  seek  to  become 
more  responsive  to  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. As  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
Boasberg  study,  I  can  heartily  rec- 
ommend this  detailed  and  scholarly  re- 
port to  all  our  regulatory  agencies,  to  the 
executive  branch  and  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues. If  our  governmental  agencies 
are  to  carry  out  their  congressional  man- 
dates, they  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to 
develop  new  mechanisms  to  broaden  con- 
structive public  participation  in  their 
own  proceedings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  executive  sum- 
mary of  this  outstanding  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  execu- 
tive summary  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
11.  Executive  Summary  of  Report  to  the 

NRC  ON  Policy  Issues  Raised  by  Inter- 

VENOB  Requests  fob  Financial  Assistance* 

This  chapter  Is  an  Executive  Summary  of 
the  complete  Report  on  the  same  subject. 
The  Executive  Summary  contains  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Report's  text,  footnotes  or  ap- 
pendices, and  it  Is  Intended  for  those  with- 
out adequate  time  (or  fortitude)  to  read  the 
fiUl  text.  It  is  designed  to  be  detached  sepa- 
rately from  the  Report  and  is  unnecessary 
readlnj;  for  those  able  to  review  the  latter's 
entire  contents. 

I.  introduction 

On  November  20,  1974,  the  NRC  Issued  a 
Memorandum  and  Order  In  Consumers  Power 
Company  (Big  Rock  Point  Nuclear  Plant) 
dealing  with  requests  for  financial  assistance 
to  Intervenors  In  licensing  cases.  The  Com- 


•  The  full  Report  and  appendices,  pre- 
pared by  Boasberg,  Hewes,  Klores  &  Kass, 
were  submitted  to  the  NRC  on  July  18,  1975. 


mission  concluded  that  substantial  policy 
questions  were  raised  by  such  requests, 
which  should  be  explored  in  a  rulemaking 
proceeding,  and  that: 

[I]n  order  to  focus  the  rulemtiiing  com- 
ments, and  to  help  development  of  the  Is- 
sues which  have  thus  far  not  been  briefed, 
we  shall  direct  the  conduct  of  an  examina- 
tion and  the  Issuance  of  a  report  by  persons 
other  than  Commission  employees. 

The  purpose  of  our  Report,  then,  is  to 
focus  and  develop  the  many  policy  Issues 
raised  by  intervener  requests  for  financial 
assistance  for  use  in  the  proposed  NRC's 
rulemaking  proceeding.  In  accordetnce  with 
the  terms  of  our  contract,  the  Report  does 
not  make  specific  recommendations  as  to 
how  the  NRC  should  resolve  these  substantial 
Issues. 

The  Report  examines  three  major  ques- 
tions: 

First,  should  the  commission,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  provide  financial  assistance  to  in- 
terveners in  NRC  proceedings; 

Second,  are  there  preferable  alternatives 
to  direct  Intervener  financial  aid,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Public  Coun- 
sel, or  extension  of  other  forms  of  assistance; 
and 

Third,  what  are  the  legal,  administrative, 
and  budgetary  considerations  involved  In 
Implementing  a  decision  (if  any)  to  award 
financial  assistance  to  Intervenors. 

Our  contract  specifically  excluded  con- 
sideration of  the  following  matters: 

A.  Whether  the  Commission  has  the  Stat- 
utory authority  to  provide  intervener  fi- 
nancial assistance; 

B.  From  what  public  aources,  and  in  what 
amounts,  the  Commission  wlU  obtain  the 
requisite  funds  to  Implement  such  assist- 
ance, if  it  decides  in  favor  thereof. 

C.  Any  changes  in  the  Commission's  exist- 
ing Rules  of  Practice. 

Dr.  Frank  von  Hippel  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  William  Hlnkle  from  MIT, 
served  as  technical  consultants  to  our  law 
firm.  The  study's  methodology  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  In-depth  interviews  of  approxi- 
mately 100  people,  representing  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  opinion  on  the  questions  presented. 
Our  research  concentrated  on  NRC  and  other 
federal  and  state  agency  decisions,  statutes. 
court  cases,  and  the  many  commentaries 
specifically  addressed  to  the  question  of  pub- 
lic participation  and  Intervener  financing  in 
the  administrative  process. 

n.   background:    intebvenob   financing 

Currently,  the  only  federal  agency  provid- 
ing direct  financing  of  intervenors  is  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  under  a  recent  sta- 
tute. Assistance  is  limited  to  rulemaking 
cases.  Proposed  FTC  regrulatlons  state  that 
financing  will  be  provided:  ...  to  any  person 
who  has  or  represents  an  Interest  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  adequately  repre- 
sented In  a  rulemaking  proceeding,  and  rep- 
resentation of  which  Is  necessary  for  a  fair 
determination  of  the  rulemaking  proceeding 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  who  is  unable  effec- 
tively to  participate  in  such  proceeding  ( be- 
cause such  person  cannot  afford  to  pay  costs 
of  making  oral  presenta*^lons,  conducting 
cross  examination,  and  making  rebuttal  sub- 
missions In  such  proceeding) . 

Providing  financial  assistance  to  Inter- 
venors is  the  subject  of  a  number  of  Bills 
pending  before  Congress,  and  the  question 
is  being  studied  by  state  and  other  federal 
agencies  as  well. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  Is  silent  on  the  pre- 
cise question  of  Intervener  financing.  A  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  case  (In  the  absence  of 
statutory  language)  refused  to  change  the 
prevailing  "American  Rule"  that  parties  to 
litigation  must  bear  their  own  costs  (in- 
cluding attorneys'  fees),  regardless  of  whe- 
ther they  prevail  on  their  contentions.  An- 
other recent  lower  court  decision  held  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  (which 
made  no  specific  mention  of  intervener  fl- 
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nanclng)  did  not  authorize 
venors  to  recover  their  expenses 
willing    party    to    the    agency's 
These  cases  may  be  distinguishable 
atrudy,  on  the  grounds  that :   ( 1 ) 
tlv©    history    Involving    the 
Kennedy  Amendment  from  last 
Reorganization  Act  did  discuss  the 
tutory  authority  to  finance 
(2)    both   the  above  cases  refuse^l 
costs  from  an  unwilling  private 
successful  plaintiff.  However,  these 
decided  after  the  award  of  our 

There  are  about  50  Congressional 
many  of  them  fairly  new,  which 
provide  for  award  of  attorneys' 
cessful   (or  to  any)   party.  There 
host  of  law  review  articles,  an 
tlve  Conference  Report  and 
commentaries  speaking  both  for 
intervenor  financing. 
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A.  Types  of  NRC  proceediiiffs 
TTie  NRC  engages  in  a  variety 
Ings  and  for  each  type  the  factors 
questions   of   Intervenor   flnancln  f   may   be 
different.  The  Report  looks  at  NRC  : 
ings,  construction  jjermit  and  op  iratlng 
censes,  other  licensing  procedure! . 
Dient  actions,  and  antitrust  revlei 
gests    that   in    considering    v 
questions  of  Intervenor  financing 
nent  to  any  or  all  of  these  p'rocee  lings, 
should  examine  ( 1 )  the  purpose  ol 
Lng,   (2)   the  nature  of  the  ci 
(3)    the  role  of  the  NRC  staff,  (4 
posed  contributions   interveners 
and  (5)  the  anticipated  costs  of 
ventions. 
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B.  Eligibility  of  Intervenors  for 

The  Report  assumes  that  In 
Intervenor  to  become  eligible  for 
(If  any) ,  It  must  first  satisfy  the 
lng  regulations.  While  many  of  th€ 
terla  are  applicable  to  standing 
tlons,   questions  of  eligibility  for 
raise  other  considerations  as  well. 
elude  whether  one  takes  a  "publli 
or    "functional"    approach    to 
and   issues   of   relative   intervenor 
public  funds. 

The  Report  focuses  on  NRC 
and   construction  permit   and 
censes,  because  this  Is  where  the 
ponderance  of  Interventions  have 

In  exploring  whether  or  not 
glblllty  for  financing  should  be 
to  those  who  represent  the  "public 
the  Report  concludes  that  such 
"who  represents   the   public 
"what  is  the  "public  interest"  are 
possible   obstacles   to   overcome.   I 
that  a  better  framework  for 
Intervention    issues    is    a 
proach.  The  reasons   that   there 
Interests    which    should    be 
agency  decision  makers,  and  that 
tain    circumstances,    the 
these  Interests  may  be  deserving 
assistance,  because  it  can  be 
regulatory  procress.  Under  the 
proach  to  determinations  of 
clal   eligibility,  the   Commission 
amine  (1)   duplication  of  represe 
esto,   (2)    the  Importance  and 
contested   Issues,    and    (3)    the 
relative  need  for  financial  assistance 

Where  the  Interests  of  an 
be  adequately  represented  by  oth^r 
or  by  the  NRC  staff,  there  Is  less 
finance    such    Intervention.    This, 
leads   to   problems   of   how   one 
whether  suiother's  Interest  Is 
resented;"  the  responsibility  and 
of  intervenors  to  raise  significant 
whether  they  are  "accountable 
terests  they  put  forward. 

Another    consideration    under    tfce 
tlonal   approach  Is  the  nature  and 
tance  of  the  Issues  to  be  contest  ed 
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Issues  lend  themselves  better  to  Interven- 
tion than  others.  For  example,  issues  which 
raise  broad  or  generic  concerns  or  new  pol- 
icy considerations  may  be  better  suited  to 
public  participation  than  narrow  enforce- 
ment questions.  This  analysis  also  creates 
problems,  such  as  deciding  what  is  "impor- 
tant"? Issues  which  at  first  appear  unimpor- 
tant may  later  become  crltlca^to  the  hearing. 
And  should  the  Issues  be  Important  only  to 
the  NRC  or  to  the  intervenor  as  well? 

Tbe  Issue  of  relative  financial  need  also 
raises  difficult  questions  of  its  own:  (1) 
should  public  entitles,  such  as  small  towns 
and  counties,  be  eligible  for  assistance;  (2) 
what  about  large  national  organizations, 
which  may  not  have  enough  funds  for  all 
they  wish  to  accomplish,  but  would  have 
sufficient  money  to  enter  a  partlculstr  pro- 
ceeding; (3)  should  the  Commission  look  be- 
hind the  corporate  shell  of  the  intervening 
organization  to  the  Individual  resources  of 
Its  members;  and  (4)  should  the  Ccanmls- 
slon  consider  what  actions  the  intervener 
has  imdertaken  to  raise  funds  of  its  own? 

After  discussion  of  background  matters 
and  certain  Initial  considerations,  we  move 
to  the  study's  three  major  questions. 

IV.  SROTTLO  FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE   BE  PROVIDED 
TO     INTERVENORS 

The  Report  suggested  that  one  must  bal- 
ance the  arguments  In  favor  of  Intervenor 
financing  with  those  against  It. 
A.  Arguments  in  favor  of  intervenor  financing 
1.  Contribution  of  Intervenors 

Proponents  of  financing  claim  that  inter- 
veners have  made  a  number  of  significant 
contributions  to  the  hearing  process.  These 
Include  contributions  to  radiological  health 
and  safety,  to  environmental  concerns,  and  to 
the  administrative  process.  A  number  of  such 
claimed  contributions  are  cited  in  the  Report. 
Critics,  however,  contend  that  these  do  not 
constitute  significant  contributions  at  all, 
and  may  well  represent  Instances  of  delay  and 
nuclear  blackmail.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
rulemaking  will  be  to  examine  these  alleged 
contributions  and  to  balance  them  against 
the  costs  Involved. 

2.  The  Gadfly  Role 

Intervenors  also  argue  that  they  serve  as  a 
gadfly  to  the  hearing  process,  that  their  very 
presence  tends  to  make  the  applicant,  the 
staff,  and  the  ASLB  do  their  homework.  But 
opponents  point  out  that  the  basic  staff  re- 
view Is  done  without  knowing  whether  there 
will  be  an  actual  Intervention:  and  that, 
additionally,  the  NRC's  procedures  are  al- 
ready laden  with  sufficient  safeguards. 

Intervenors  also  note  that  the  nature  of  a 
gadfly's  role  is  not  one  of  primary  sclenttflc 
research,  but  rather  one  of  analysis  and  ques- 
tioning. This  kind  of  function,  therefore, 
does  not  demand  an  extensive  national  inter- 
vener laboratory  system. 

3.  Public  Education  and  Confidence 
Intervenors  also  claim  that  if  they  were 
financed  it  would  enhance  the  public's  edu- 
cation and  Inforniatlon.  Yet,  while  Congress 
mandated  public  hearings  at  the  permit  stage, 
it  did  not  specifically  address  Itself  to  inter- 
venor financing,  even  In  this  proceeding. 
Intervenors  also  maintain  that  financing 
would  increase  public  confidence  In  the  NRC's 
regulatory  process.  Others,  however,  wonder 
hew  much  public  hearings  actually  contrib- 
ute to  public  confidence. 

Proponents  of  Intervener  financing  further 
suggest  that  in  our  democratic  society,  with 
enormous  power  concentrated  In  institu- 
tions, the  private  citizen  is  often  over- 
whelmed; that  Informed  and  conscientious 
public  participation  In  matters  as  important 
as  atomic  power  is  critical  to  the  health  of  a 
knowledgeable  citizenry. 

4.  Hov,"  Safe  Is  Safe  Enough? 
Another  argument  raised   by  Intervenors 
Is   that,    when   dealing    with    a   potentially 


hazardous  area  such  as  nuclear  power,  pro- 
viding assistance  to  Intervenors  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  another  safety  layer,  which 
conceivably  could  help  avert  an  accidental 
catastrophe.  However,  others  believe  that  the 
risks  involved  in  the  use  of  nuclear  power 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  further,  no 
other  agency  has  such  extecslve  safety  re- 
view procedures.  These  include  study  by  the 
NRC  staff  of  every  application,  selected  re- 
view by  the  ACRS,  independent  hearings  by 
the  ASLB,  sua  sponte  review  by  the  ALAB, 
as  well  as  possible  consideration  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

5.  An  Outside  View 

Proponents  of  Intervenor  fina'.iclng  also 
contend  that,  unlike  other  fields,  the  nu- 
clear power  area  has  been  dominated  by  the 
government  and  the  commercial  Industries 
It  regulates,  and  that  most  of  the  technical 
experts  are  employed  by  them.  Thus,  such 
persons  affirm  that  where  this  type  of  monop- 
oly is  present.  It  is  prudent  to  have  a  fresh 
outside  view,  which  the  Intervenors  can  pro- 
vide. Critics  note,  however,  that  this  argu- 
ment Is  weakened  by  the  ERA  split  of  NRC 
and  ERDA,  and  that  the  NRC  now  Is  con- 
cerned only  with  licensing  functions.  More- 
over, they  note  that  if  one  Is  going  to  have 
knowledgeable  nuclear  reg^ators,  they  nor- 
mally would  have  had  to  gain  their  exper- 
ience in  either  government  or  Industry. 
B.   Arguments  against  intervenor  financing 

In  addition  to  those  nrgunient.s  nctoj 
above,  opponents  of  intervenor  financing 
raise  the  following  points. 

1.  Cost  of  Financing  Intervener!" 

In  any  scheme  of  Intervener  financing, 
there  wUl  be  associated  costs.  These  costs  are 
measured  not  only  by  the  amount  of  money 
provided  to  intervenors,  but  also  by  the  re- 
sulting delays  in  the  hearing  process.  Such 
potential  or  actual  delays  mean  both  that 
the  taxpayer  has  to  pay  for  the  Increased 
expenses  of  an  extended  hearing  process,  and 
that  lengthened  "on-line"  plant  time  coiUd 
result  in  higher  costs  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  electric  power.  Proponents  of  fi- 
nancing, however,  note  that  delay  Is  a  relative 
matter  and  Inherent  in  any  regulatory  proc- 
ess; that  if  delay  is  occasioned  by  valid 
safety  and  other  considerations.  It  Is  fully 
warranted;  and  that  Interventions  cause  only 
minor  delays  (If  any)  In  getting  plants  on- 
line. 

Critics  of  intervenor  financing  also  con- 
tend that  applicant  concessions  to  construc- 
tion of  cooling  towers  and  overly  restrictive 
safety  requirements  really  represent  exam- 
ples of  nuclear  blackmail.  These  are  extracted 
at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  to 
satisfy  the  whims  of  a  few  self-appointed 
and  nonacceuntable  environmental  groups. 
As  noted  above,  the  question  of  significant 
intervenor  contributions  and  associated 
costs,  such  as  delay  and  blackmail,  are  Is- 
sues to  be  balanced  by  the  Commission 
In  Its  rulemaking  proceeding. 

2.  The  Agency  Protects  the  Public  Interest 
Another  argument  advanced  against  in- 
tervener financing  is  that  the  NRC  truly 
represents  the  public  interest,  and  that  this 
body  has  been  charged  by  Congress  with  the 
duty  of  regulating  nuclear  power.  Since  the 
American  people,  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, have  determined  to  pay  the  NRC 
regulators,  why  then  should  they  also  bear 
the  costs  of  others  to  watch  over  NRC 
shoulders? 

Proponents,  however,  point  out  that  the 
public  Interest  is  not  a  monolith;  that  there 
are  many  Interests  which  should  be  repre- 
sented In  a  proceeding;  and  that  the  NRC 
cannot  represent  all  such  Interests.  There- 
fore, if  representation  of  certain  interests 
can  be  helpful  to  the  Commission,  then,  un- 
der the  functional  approach  to  Interven- 
tion, financing  makes  sense  in  order  to  help 
the  Commission  reach  a  more  balanced  Judg- 
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ment,  based  on  full  consideration  of  all  the 
Ifisuee. 

3.  The  Antl-Nuclear  Intervenors 

Another  argument  against  financing  is  that 
most  of  the  Intervenors  seem  to  be  dead-set 
against  nuclear  power  in  any  form.  Thus,  to 
finance  them  means  that  the  money  will  be 
used  only  to  delay  the  proceeding,  since  these 
intervenors  cannot  accomplish  their  primary 
goal  of  "stopping  the  nukes"  within  the  le- 
gitimate purview  of  the  hearing  process. 
Others  point  out,  however,  that  such  issues 
as  a  nuclear  moratorium  are  not  being  argued 
in  licensing  hearings.  Further,  they  note  that 
many  intervenors  are  not  anti-nuclear,  and 
that  even  the  anti-nuclear  intervenors  should 
be  able  to  advance  their  concerns  about  those 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  issues 
which  are  properly  before  ASLBs. 
4.  The  Adversary  Process 

Another  argument  against  financing  in- 
terveners questions  whether  the  NRC  ad- 
versary process  is  the  most  efficient  way  of 
developing  complex  issues  of  a  technical 
character.  Tliese  persons  .suggest  that  exten- 
sive cross  examination  and  other  legalistic 
fact-finding  techniques  are  Ill-suited  to  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  truth,  where  the  real 
Issues  are  not  the  credibility  or  deportment 
of  a  witness.  They  also  note  that,  often,  law- 
yers have  turned  the  hearing  process  into  a 
courtroom  drama,  playing  to  media,  rather 
than  getting  to  the  meat  of  technological 
issues. 

In  re.ipcnding  to  this  argument,  prono- 
nents  maintain  that  many  of  the  issues  In 
an  NRC  proceeding  are  also  non-technical 
in  nature,  and  call  for  value  Judgments  which 
the  public  is  well  qualified  to  comment  upon. 
They  also  feel,  while  the  hearing  process 
may  not  be  perfectly  designed  to  adduce 
scientific  truth,  that  nuclear  scientists  and 
technicians,  too.  must  lay  open  to  ques- 
tioning the  foundations  of  their  hypotheses, 
and  that  cross  examination  is  the  best  tool 
we  have  for  doing  this. 

5.  Alternatives  and  Administrative 
Difficulties 

Two  other  arguments  advanced  against 
financing  intervenors  are  (a)  that  there  are 
better  alternatives  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  (b)  that  the  Implementation  of 
direct  financing  poses  Insurmountable  ad- 
ministrative difficulties.  These  are  taken  up 
in  the  next  two  sections. 

V.    ALTERNATIVES    TO    DIRECT    INTERVENOR 
FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

A.  Procedural  cost  reductions 
The  Report  examines  possible  cost  reduc- 
tions for  filing,  multiple  copies  and  tran- 
scripts. It  also  discusses  providing  increased 
access  to  NRC  technical  staff.  However,  use 
of  the  agency's  own  staff,  or  that  of  the  na- 
tional laboratories  on  behalf  of  Intervenors 
raises  serious  questions  about  an  agency's 
ability  to  control  and  supervise  Its  own  per- 
sonnel. 

B.  Public  counsel — The  Federal  experience 
The  Report  looks  at  the  advantages  of  a 
public  counsel  office  outside  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  notes  that  a 
consumer  protection  agency  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress.  However,  there  is 
serious  doubt  whether  It  will  be  enacted  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  or  ever  have 
the  resources  to  intervene  in  the  extensive 
and  highly  technical  NRC-type  proceeding. 
The  Report  goes  on  to  examine  some  pub- 
lic counsel  offices  which  have  been  created 
by  federal  agencies  such  as  those  at  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, It  notes  that  most  of  these  offices 
do  not  Intervene  In  agency  adjudicatory 
proceedings,  and  act  more  as  facilitators  than  ^ 
as  public  advocates. 
C.  Public  counsel — The  State  experience 
Many  states  have  experimented  more  than 
the  Federal  Government  with  offices  of  pub- 


lic counsel.  Most  of  these  state  offices  are 
relatively  new  and  Intervene  in  utility  rate- 
making  proceedings.  The  Report  then  brief- 
ly describes  the  experience  of  public  coun- 
sel In  the  States  of  California,  New  Tork, 
New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Montana,  Connecticut, 
Missouri,  Maryland  and  Vermont. 

D.  Public  counsel:  A  summary 
There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to  of- 
fices of  public  counsel.  These  Include: 
(1)  enabling  attorneys  and  technical  staff  to 
buUd  expertise  In  extremely  complicated 
areas:  (2)  having  a  staying  power  not  pos- 
sible for  under-financed  intervener  groups: 
(3)  being  a  known  budgetary  quantity,  thus 
avoiding  many  of  the  administrative  head- 
aches associated  with  direct  intervenor  fi- 
nancing, such  as  determinations  of  Inter- 
vener financial  need,  whether  or  not  to  make 
Interim  awards,  how  much  to  pay  inter  v'enoi' 
counsel  and  experts,  and  hew  much  Inter- 
veners have  contributed  to  the  proceedings. 
Also,  public  counsel  rather  than  Intervenors 
would  detsrmlne  which  experts  to  retain  auU 
which  issues  to  contest,  and  this  could  tend 
to  avoid  repetitious  and  duplicative  Inter- 
ventions. 

Of  course,  to  many,  the  above  advantages 
are  the  very  problems  of  public  counsel.  This 
is  especially  the  cnse  for  an  in-house  public 
counsel  office  which  raises  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  independence  and  credibility.  Given 
the  ciurent  relationships  between  the  NRC 
and  most  Intervenor  groups,  this  will  be  a 
formidable  hurdle.  Moreover,  offices  of  pub- 
lice  counsel  may  have  the  same  difficulties 
as  private  interv^enors  in  choosing  which  is- 
sues to  develop  and  which  cases  to  enter. 
They  also  lack  the  pluralism  of  the  Private 
Bar. 

E.  Independent  intervenor  assistance  centers 
The  Report  also  examines  NRC  creation  of 
Independent  legal  and/or  technical  centers. 
Such  centers  could  be  funded  through  uni- 
versities or  bar  associations,  as  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  done  in  the  case 
of  Its  own  legal  back-up  centers. 

The  major  advantage  of  an  indep)endent 
center  over  an  In-house  public  counsel  is 
that  it  may  well  offer  greater  independ^^nce 
and  freedom  of  action  to  center  personnel. 
However,  here,  too,  the  nature  of  the  NRC 
funding  source  might  condition  the  center's 
Independence  and  credibility  with  Intervenor 
groups. 

Others  have  pointed  out  that  Independent 
centers  may  be  more  appropriate  for  tech- 
nicians than  lawyers.  These  persons  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  for  Intervenors  to  have 
greater  access  to  technical  skills,  and  that, 
since  most  of  the  technical  people  work  for 
government  or  industry,  a  center,  if  ade- 
quately financed,  could  become  a  source  of 
Independent   expertise   for   intervenors. 

F.  Other  types  of  assistance 
The  Report  also  examines  ether  types  of 
assistance  which  might  be  available  to  in- 
tervenors, such  as  pro  bone  legal  services 
from  the  bar,  Increased  funding  from  founda- 
tions, and  the  Commission's  use  of  advisory 
groups  to  facilitate  broader  public  participa- 
tion In  the  Agency's  processes. 

VI.   IMPLEMENTATION   OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

This  section  considers  some  of  the  admln- 
Lstratlve  difficulties  of  implementing  finan- 
cial assistance.  If  the  Commission  so  decides. 
A.  Which  intervenor  expenses  should  qualify 

The  Report  discusses  compensation  for  in- 
tervenor experts.  Two  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated therewith  are:  first,  whether  the 
Commission  should  exercise  any  control  over 
which  experts  are  chosen;  and,  second,  to 
what  degree  should  the  Commission  pay  for 
independent  studies. 

The  Report  then  delves  into  the  question 
of  attorneys'  fees.  On  the  one  hand,  many 
suggest  that  attorneys'  fees  are  Just  as  neces- 
sary an  Intervenor  expense  as  expert  fees. 


They  point  out  that  a  good  attorney  will  en- 
able an  Intervenor  to  present  Its  case  In  a 
clear  and  concise  manner,  thus  serving  to 
reduce  hearing  delays.  Others,  however,  wor- 
ry about  whether  an  attorney  has  an  Inher- 
ent conflict  of  interest,  since  he  may  be  less 
concerned  about  advancing  his  client's  caxise 
than  in  ensuring  his  own  paycheck.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  attorneys  often 
work  on  contingent  fee  matters  and  that 
many  Congressional  statutes  do  provide  for 
recovery  of  attorneys'  fees  to  successful 
plaintiffs. 

B.  At  what  stage  of  the  proceeding  shr>uld 

assistance  be  provided 

There  Is  considerable  discussion  In  the 
Report  of  the  advisability  of  Intervenor 
Interim  financing.  Intervenors  strongly  con- 
tend that  without  such  assistance  many  of 
them  will  be  unable  to  participate  at  all. 
However,  there  are  certain  difficulties  as- 
sociated with  intervenor  financing:  (1)  most 
court  awards  are  provided  only  at  the  end  of 
a  proceeding  when  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
determination  of  such  factors  as  the  decree 
of  counsel's  skill,  the  novelty  and  complexity 
of  the  Issues,  and  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  litigation;  (2)  it  Is  difficult  to  ascertain 
at  the  beginning  of  any  proceeding  whiih 
Interveners  and  which  issues  are  most 
deserving  of  financing;  and  (3)  many  ob- 
servers feel  that,  before  obtaining  any 
financial  assistance,  intervenors  must  make 
seme  demonstration  of  their  bona  fides,  by 
reaching  a  threshold  of  Independent  support. 

Perhaps  a  compromise  Is  possible  by  allow- 
ing some  interim  funding;  by  waiting  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  premlimlnary 
hearings,  when  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
intervenor's  presentation  may  be  better 
ascertained,  to  make  full  awards. 

C.  What   criteria   should   govern  assistance 

awards 

The  Report  considers  whether  awards 
should  be  made  only  to  a  "prevailing"  party, 
or  also  to  those  intervenors  who  have  made 
a  "significant  contribution"  to  the  hearing 
process.  Many  observers  believe  that  Inter- 
veners do  not  "prevail"  or  "win"  a  rulemak- 
ing or  licensing  case.  In  the  technical  sense 
of  that  term,  and  what  is  really  Important  Is 
that  Interveners  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion In  order  to  secure  public  financing.  A 
concomitant  difficulty  Is  determining  what 
Is  "significant." 

There  are  other  considerations  Involved  In 
delineating  criteria  for  making  awards.  For 
example,  upon  what  criteria  should  attorneys' 
fees  be  based?  Court  derisions  point  to  a 
variety  of  factors,  such  as  tbe  lawyer's  skill, 
the  time  and  labor  Involved;  the  novelty 
and  difficulty  of  the  questions  presented;  the 
customary  fee  in  the  locality;  and  the 
experience  and  reputation  of  the  attorney. 

There  Is  also  wide  discrepancy  In  court  de- 
cisions adjudicating  hourly  rates  for  attor- 
neys. These  range  from  $20-30  an  hour  un- 
der Criminal  Justice  statutes,  to  well  over 
$100  an  hour  in  antitrust  proceedings.  The 
new  FTC  Rules  limit  attorney  awards  to  $60 
per  hour,  In  the  absence  of  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

D.  Maximum  amounts 

Another  question  presented  Is  whether  in- 
tervener experts  and  consultants  should  be 
compensated  at  rates  In  excess  of  those  cur- 
rently paid  by  the  NRC.  $138  per  day.  Pro- 
ponents of  increased  amounts  note  that  the 
present  rates  are  unreasonably  low.  and  that 
the  very  purpose  of  financing  is  to  enable  In- 
terveners to  attract  the  kinds  of  people  who 
can  help  them  make  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  the  proceedings.  Others,  however, 
point  out  that  the  rationale  of  financing  In- 
terveners is  not  to  make  their  experts  and 
attorneys  rich.  They  argue  that  those  work- 
ing for  intervenors  have  done  so  voluntarily, 
because  of  considerations  other  than  money, 
and  that  this  is  a  healthy  condition. 
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S.  A  Matching  cc 
One  of  the  proposals  discus 
Commuslon  could  provide 
50-50  or  other  m&tchlng  basii 


lept 

Is  that  the 
.stance  on  a 
The  advan- 


tages of  a  matching  formula  {(which  might 
vary  In  percentage  accordlnk  to  relative 
need)  are:  first,  it  could  str^h  the  Com- 
mission's limited  money  so  that  funds  would 
be  available  for  more  Intervenprs;  second,  It 
lessens  the  rl^k  which  the  Coroinlsslon  might 
take  on  Interim  funding,  since  Interveners 
would  have  to  put  up  a  p>ortlon  of  their 
own  costs;  and  third,  a  requlrea  match  allows 
an  Intervenor  to  establish  Its  bona  fides. 

There  are  also  difficulties  associated  with 
a  matching  concent.  One  Is  that  It  may  tend 
to  favor  those  intervenor  groups  which  are 
financially  better  off  than  others.  A  possible 
solution  to  this  problem  Is  to  allow  Inter- 
venors  to  contribute  "in-klnq"  services,  as 
well  as  cash,  to  their  portion  ol  their  match- 
ing share.  Another  problem  wlm  matching  la 
that  it  forces  the  Commission  Tto  make  deli- 
cate determinations  as  to  whiqh  Intervenora 
receive  which  variable  matching  awards,  and 
when.  <     uu 

F.  Expenditure  overs  ght  ^^n 

The  Report  also  discusses  what  responsi- 
bility the  Commission  might  have  In  super- 
vising public  assistance  to  intervenor  groups, 
as  well  as  the  kinds  of  recon  Ikeeplng  and 
documentation  which  intervsnors  should 
maintain  to  Bup]x>rt  their' kwar  Is. 
G.  Impact  of  assistance  on  isst  e  consolation 

If  financing  Is  provided,  many  believe  this 
win  attract  additional  Interveiiors  and  lead 
to  a  proliferation  of  Interven  lions.  Others, 
however,  argue  that  If  interven  )r8  knew  that 
only  a  limited  amount  of  money  was  allo- 
cated to  any  given  proceedings,  this  would 
force  them  to  consolidate  thei-  interests  In 
order  to  maximize  their  avallajle  financing. 

H.  Allocation  of  limited  funds 
One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  study  was  how  the  Commis- 
sion should  allocate  limited  funds.  The  two 
possible  polar  alternatives  ari!  to  allocate 
funds  equally  by  proceeding,  cr  to  give  the 
Commission  discretion  to  all  >cate  among 
proceedings,  among  issues  and  Interveners 
In  any  single  proceeding,  and  to  determine 
when  and  how  much. 

The  advantages  of  allocating  :  'unds  equally 
by  proceeding  Is  first,  that  it  ta  ces  the  Com- 
mission off  the  political  hook  of  deciding 
which  interveners  to  fund,  since  it  could 
simply  say  that  so  much  was  available,  and 
that  the  interveners  would  hare  to  divvy  It 
up  among  themselves:  second,  It  avoids  the 
problems  of  having  to  deal  wl';h  such  diffi- 
cult line-drawing  determining  which  Inter- 
veners are  more  deserving  of  financing  than 
others;  which  issues  are  moe;  important; 
how  much  to  pay  experts  and  counsel;  and 
how  to  decide  which  intervene:  s  have  made 
the  most  significant  contrlbutidns.  However, 
the  arguments  against  this  tpproach  are 
equally  compelling.  If  funds  ire  allocated 
equally  by  proceedings,  it  ma'  mean  that 
while  everyone  gets  something  it  would  be 
very  little— perhaps  not  enoui  h  to  enable 
anyone  to  make  a  significant  ;ontributlon. 
Moreover,  it  means  that  funds  vould  not  be 
allocated  with  regard  to  merit  or  to  the 
demonstrable  value  of  an  inteivener's  con- 
tribution to  the  hearing  process, 

The  Report  also  explores  a  tvo-tiered  ap- 
proach to  financing.  Under  the  first  tier, 
perhaps  half  the  total  funds  uould  be  al- 
located by  proceedings,  so  that  most  Inter- 
veners received  a  little  somethi  ig.  However, 
the  second  tier  would  award  fimds  only 
after  the  proceedings  have  been  completed, 
to  those  Interveners  who  havs  made  the 
most  meaningful  contributions. 

I.  Who  decides 

The  last  Issue  considered  In  the  Report 
Is    whether   financing   decision!    should    be 


made  by  the  ASLBs,  the  ALAB,  or  by  some 
other  body,  such  as  a  petition  panel,  which 
would  consider  only  questions  of  Intervenor 
awards. 

Vn.    CONCLUSION 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Report  are 
complex;  but  they  are  probably  not  as  diffi- 
cult, or  as  slgnlflcunt.  as  the  decisions  made 
every  day  by  the  Commission  on  important 
questions  of  public  health  and  safety,  na- 
tional security,  and  the  environment.  Emo- 
tions run  high  on  the  advisability  of  facil- 
itating greater  public  participation  In  agency 
proceedings,  and,  particularly,  on  subsidiz- 
ing private  Interventions.  The  heated  Issues 
which  cluster  aroxind  the  Nation's  current 
nuclear  debate  are  often  injected  into  in- 
tervenor financing  considerations. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  people 
Interviewed  believe  that  these  issues  could 
and  should  be  resolved,  and  that  a  decision 
one  way  or  the  other  would  neither  bring 
the  nuclear  Industry  to  its  knees,  nor  wipe 
out  interveners.  The  Report  considers  these 
questions  in  a  framework  of  a  legal  proce- 
dure for  decision  making,  not  a  revolution 
the  streets. 


TWO  SPEECHES  BY  ALEXANDR 
SOLZHENTTSYN 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30  and  July  9  of  this  year,  the  dis- 
tinguished Nobel  Prize  winning  Russian 
author,  champion  of  human  freedom  and 
eloquent  spokesman  for  human  rights 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn,  delivered  two 
major  addresses.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  among  tne  audience  when 
he  spoke  in  New  York  City  on  July  9,  and 
I  can  say  without  reservation  that  its 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  mov- 
ing speeches  I  have  ever  heard.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  summarize  what  Sol- 
zhenitsyn said  in  those  two  speeches,  for 
he  delivers  his  message — one  might  say 
warning — to  the  West  with  a  unique 
fervor  and  moved  conviction  that  compel 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  speeches  by  Mr.  Solzhe- 
nitsyn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

America,  We  Beo  Totr  to  Interfere 
(By  Alexandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn) 

Most  of  those  present  here  today  are  work- 
ers. Creative  workers.  And  I  myself,  having 
spent  many  years  of  my  life  as  a  stone  cutter, 
as  a  foundryman,  as  a  manual  worker.  In 
the  name  of  aU  who  have  shared  this  forced 
labor  with  me,  like  the  two  Gulag  prisoners 
whom  you  Just  saw,  and  on  behalf  of  these 
who  are  doing  forced  labor  In  our  country, 
I  can  start  my  speech  today  with  the  greet- 
ing: "Brothers!"  "Brothers  In  Labor." 

And  not  to  forget,  also,  the  many  honored 
guests  present  here  tonight,  let  me  add: 
"Ladles  and  Gentlemen." 

"Workers  of  the  world  unite!"  Who  of  us 
has  net  heard  this  slogan,  which  has  been 
sounding  through  the  world  for  125  years? 
Today  you  can  find  It  in  any  Soviet  pam- 
phlet as  well  as  In  every  Issue  of  Pravda. 
But  never  have  the  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist revolution  Ln  the  Soviet  Union  made 
application  of  these  words  sincerely  and  in 
their  full  meaning.  When  many  lies  have  ac- 
cumulated over  the  decades,  we  forget  the 
radical  and  basic  He  which  is  net  on  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  but  at  Its  very  roots. 

New,  it's  almost  Impossible  to  remember 
or  to  believe.  .  .  .  For  Instance,  I  recently 


published — had  reprinted — a  pamphlet  from 
the  year  1918.  This  was  a  precise  record  of  a 
meeting  of  all  representatives  of  the  Petro- 
grad  factories,  that  being  the  city  known  la 
our  country  as  the  "cradle  of  the  Revolution." 
I  repeat,  this  was  March  1918 — oniy  four 
months  after  the  October  Revolution— and 
all  the  representatives  of  the  Petrogrtd  fac- 
tories were  cursing  the  Communists,  wao  had 
deceived  them  in  all  of  their  promises.  What 
is  more,  not  only  had  they  abandoned  Petro- 
grad  to  cold  and  hunger,  themselves  having 
fied  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow,  but  had 
given  order  to  machine  gun  the  crowds  of 
workers  In  the  courtyards  of  the  factories 
who  were  demanding  the  election  of  Inde- 
pendent factory  committees. 

Let  me  remind  you,  this  was  March  1918. 
Scarcely  anyone  new  can  recall  the  crush- 
ing of  the  Petrograd  strikes  in  1921,  or  the 
shooting  of  workers  in  Kolpino  In  the  same 
year. 

Among  the  leadership,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  all  were  emigre 
intellectuals  who  had  returned,  after  the 
uprisings  had  already  broken  out  In  Russia, 
In  order  to  carry  through  the  Communist 
Revolution.  One  of  them  was  a  genuine 
worker,  a  highly  skilled  lathe  operator  until 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  This  was  Alexander 
Shllapnlkov.  Who  knows  that  name  today? 
Precisely  because  he  expressed  the  true 
Interests  of  the  workers  within  the  Com- 
munist leadership.  In  the  years  before  the 
Revolution  it  was  Shllapnlkov  who  ran  the 
whole  Communist  Party  In  Russia— not 
Lenin,  who  was  an  emigre.  In  1921.  he  headed 
the  Workers'  Opposition  which  was  charging 
the  Communist  leadership  with  betraying  the 
workers'  interests,  with  crushing  and  oppress- 
ing the  proletariat  and  transforming  Itself 
into  a  bureaucracy. 

Shllapnlkov  disappeared  from  sight.  He 
was  arrested  somewhat  later  and  since  he 
firmly  stood  his  ground  he  was  shot  In  prison 
and  his  name  is  perhaps  unknown  to  most 
people  here  today.  But  I  remind  you:  before 
the  Revolution  the  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Russia  was  Shllapnidov — not  Lenin. 
Since  that  time,  the  working  class  has 
never  been  able  to  stand  up  for  its  rights, 
and  In  distinction  from  all  the  western 
countries  our  working  class  only  receives 
what  they  hand  out  to  it.  It  only  gets  hand- 
outs. It  cannot  defend  its  simplest,  everyday 
Interests,  and  the  least  strike  for  pay  or  for 
better  living  conditions  Is  viewed  as  counter- 
revolutionary. Thanks  to  the  closed  nature  of 
the  Soviet  system,  you  have  probably  never 
heard  of  the  textile  strikes  In  1930  In  Ivanovo, 
or  of  the  1961  worker  unrest  In  Murom  and 
Alexandrovo,  or  of  the  major  workers'  upris- 
ing in  Novocherkassk  in  1962 — this  is  the 
time  of  Khruschev,  after  the  thaw. 

This  story  will  shortly  be  published  in  de- 
tail In  your  country  in  Gulag  Archipelago, 
volume  3.  It  Is  a  story  of  how  workers  went 
In  a  peaceful  demonstration  to  the  Party 
City  Committee,  carrying  portraits  of  Lenin, 
to  request  a  change  In  economic  conditions. 
They  fired  at  them  with  machine  guns  and 
dispersed  the  crowds  with  tanks.  No  family 
dared  even  to  collect  its  wounded  and  dead, 
but  all  were  taken  away  In  secret  by  the 
authorities. 

Precisely  to  those  present  here  I  don't  have 
to  explain  that  In  our  country,  since  the 
Revolution,  there's  never  been  such  a  thing 
as  a  free  trade  union. 

The  leaders  of  the  British  trade  unions  are 
free  to  play  the  unworthy  game  of  visiting 
Russia's  so-called  trade  unions  and  receiving 
visits  In  return.  But  the  AFL-CIO  has  never 
given  in  to  these  illusions. 

The  American  workers'  movement  has 
never  allowed  Itself  to  be  blinded  and  to 
mistake  slavery  for  freedom.  And  I,  today, 
on  behalf  of  all  of  our  oppressed  people, 
thank  you  for  this! 
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When  liberal  thinkers  and  wise  men  of 
the  West,  who  had  forgotten  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "liberty,"  were  swearing  that 
In  the  Soviet  Union  there  were  no  concen- 
tration camps  at  all,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  published  in  1947,  a  map  of 
our  concentration  camps,  and  en  behalf  of 
all  of  the  prisoners  of  those  times,  I  want  to 
thank  the  American  workers'  movement  for 
this. 

But  Just  as  we  feel  ourselves  your  allies 
here,  there  also  exists  another  alliance — at 
first  glance  a  strange  one.  a  surprising  one — 
but  if  you  think  about  it.  In  fact,  one 
which  is  well-grounded  and  easy  to  under- 
stand: this  Is  the  alUance  between  our  Com- 
munist  leaders  and   your  capitalists. 

This  alliance  is  not  new.  The  very  famous 
Armand  Hammer,  who  is  flourishing  here 
today,  laid  the  basis  for  this  when  he  made 
the  first  exploratory  trip  into  Russia,  still 
in  Lenin's  time,  in  the  very  first  years  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  extremely  success- 
ful in  this  intelligence  mission  and  since 
that  time  for  all  these  50  years,  we  observe 
continuous  and  steady  support  by  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  West  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist leaders. 

Their  clumsy  and  awkward  economy,  which 
could  never  overcome  Its  own  difficulties  by 
Itself,  is  continually  getting  material  and 
technological  assistance.  The  major  con- 
struction projects  In  the  initial  five-year 
plan  were  built  exclusively  with  American 
technology  and  materials.  Even  Stalin  rec- 
ognized that  two-thirds  of  what  was  needed 
was  obtained  from  the  West.  And  If  today 
the  Soviet  Union  has  powerful  military  and 
police  forces — in  a  country  which  is  by  con- 
tempwrary  standards  peer — they  are  used  to 
crush  our  movement  for  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union — and  we  have  western  capital 
to  thank  for  this  also. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  a  recent  incident 
which  some  of  you  may  have  seen  In  the 
newspapers,  although  others  might  have 
missed  it:  Certain  of  your  businessmen,  en 
their  own  initiative,  established  an  exhibi- 
tion of  criminological  technology  In  Mos- 
cow. This  was  the  most  recent  and  elaborate 
technology,  which  here.  In  your  country, 
is  used  to  catch  criminals,  to  bug  them,  to 
spy  on  them,  to  photogaph  them,  to  tail 
them,  to  identify  criminals.  This  was  taken 
to  Moscow  to  an  exhibition  in  order  that 
the  Soviet  KGB  agents  could  study  it,  as 
if  not  understanding  what  sort  of  criminals, 
who  would  be  hunted  by  the  KGB. 

The  Soviet  government  was  extremely  In- 
terested In  this  technology,  and  decided  to 
purchase  It.  And  your  businessmen  were 
quite  willing  to  sell  It.  Only  when  a  few 
sober  voices  here  raised  an  uproar  against 
It  was  this  deal  blocked.  Only  for  this  reason 
It  didn't  take  place.  But  you  have  to  realize 
how  clever  the  KGB  Is.  This  technology 
didn't  have  to  stay  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
Soviet  building  under  Soviet  guard.  Two  or 
three  nights  were  enough  for  the  KGB  there 
to  look  through  It  and  copy  It.  And  if  today, 
persons  are  being  hunted  down  by  the  best 
and  most  advanced  technology,  for  this,  I 
can  also  thank  your  western  capitalists. 

This  is  something  which  Is  almost  Incom- 
prehensible to  the  human  mind:  that  burn- 
ing greed  for  profit  which  goes  beyond  all 
reason,  all  self-control,  all  conscience,  only 
to  get  money. 

I  must  say  that  Lenin  foretold  this  whole 
process.  Lenin,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  In 
the  West  and  not  in  Russia,  who  knew  the 
West  much  better  than  Russia,  always  wrote 
and  said  that  the  western  capitalists  would 
do  anything  to  strengthen  the  economy  of 
the  USSR.  They  will  compete  with  each  other 
to  sell  us  goods  cheaper  and  sell  them 
quicker,  so  that  the  Soviets  wUl  buy  from 
one  rather  than  from  the  other.  He  said: 
They  will  bring  It  themselves  without  think- 
ing about  their  future.  And,  in  a  difficult 
moment,  at  a  party  meeting  In  Moscow,  he 
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said:  "Comrades,  don't  panic,  when  things 
go  very  hard  for  us,  wo  will  give  a  tape  to 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  bourgeoisie  will  hang 
Itself." 

Then,  Karl  Radek,  whom  you  may  have 
heard  of,  who  was  a  very  resourceful  wit, 
said:  "Vladimir  Ilylcb,  but  where  are  we 
going  to  get  enough  rope  to  bang  the  whole 
bourgeoisie?" 

Lenin  effortlessly  replied,  "They'll  supply 
us  with  It." 

Through  the  decades  of  the  19208,  the 
1930s,  the  1940s,  the  1950s,  the  whole  Soviet 
press  wrote:  Western  capitalism,  your  end  is 
near. 

But  It  was  as  If  the  capitalists  had  net 
heard,  covild  not  understand,  could  not  be- 
lieve this. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  camae  here  and  said, 
"We  will  bury  you!"  They  dldnt  believe  that, 
either.  They  took  it  as  a  Joke. 

Now,  of  course,  they  have  become  more 
clever  In  our  country.  Now  they  don't  say 
"we  are  going  to  bury  you"  anymore,  now 
they  say  "detente." 

Nothing  has  changed  in  Communist 
Ideology.  The  goals  are  the  same  as  they  were, 
but  Instead  of  the  artless  Khrushchev,  who 
couldn't  hold  his  tongue,  now  they  say 
"detente." 

In  order  to  understand  this,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  short  historic  survey — 
the  history  of  such  relations,  which  In  differ- 
ent periods,  have  been  called  "trade,"  "stabi- 
lization of  the  situation,"  "recognition  of 
realities,"  and  now  "detente."  These  relations 
now  are  at  least  40  years  old. 

Let  me  remind  you  with  what  sort  of  sys- 
tem they  started. 

The  system  was  Installed  by  armed  up- 
rising. 

It  dispersed  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

It  capitulated  to  Germany — the  common 
enemy. 

It  Introduced  execution  without  trial. 

It  crushed  workers'  strikes. 

It  plundered  the  villagers  to  such  an  un- 
believable extent  that  the  peasants  revolted, 
and  when  this  happened  it  crushed  the 
peasants  In  the  bloodiest  possible  way. 

It  shattered  the  Church. 

It  reduced  20  provinces  of  our  country  to  a 
condition  of  famine. 

This  was  In  1921,  the  famous  Volga  famine. 
A  very  typical  Communist  technique:  To 
seize  power  without  thinking  of  the  fact  that 
the  productive  forces  will  collapse,  that  the 
fields  will  not  be  sown,  the  factories  will  stop, 
that  the  country  will  decline  Into  poverty 
and  famine — but  when  poverty  and  hunger 
come,  then  they  request  the  humanitarian 
world  to  help  them.  We  see  this  In  North 
Vietnam  today,  perhaps  Portugal  Is  ap- 
proaching this  a'-so.  And  t'.ie  ?ame  thing 
happened  In  Russia  in  1921.  When  the  three- 
year  civil  war,  started  by  the  Communists — 
and  "civil  war"  was  a  slogan  of  the  Commu- 
nists, civil  war  was  Lenin's  purpose;  read 
Lenin,  this  was  his  aim  and  his  slogan — when 
they  had  ruined  Russia  by  this  civil  war, 
then  they  asked  America,  "America,  feed  our 
hungry."  And  indeed,  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous America  did  feed  our  hungry. 

The  so-called  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion was  set  up,  headed  by  your  future  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  and  indeed  many  millions  of 
Russian  lives  were  saved  by  this  organiza- 
tion of  yours. 

But  what  sort  of  gratitude  did  you  receive 
for  this?  In  the  USSR  not  only  did  they  try 
to  erase  this  whole  event  from  the  popular 
memory — It's  almost  impossible  today  Ln  the 
Soviet  press  to  find  any  reference  to  the 
American  Relief  Administration — but  they 
even  denounce  It  as  a  clever  spy  organiza- 
tion, a  clever  scheme  of  American  imperial- 
ism to  set  up  a  spy  network  In  Russia.  I 
repeat.  It  was  a  system  that  introduced  con- 
centration camps  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

A  system  that.  In  the  20th  Century,  was 


the  first  to  Introduce  the  use  of  hostages, 
that  Is  to  say,  not  to  seize  the  person  whom 
.they  were  seeking,  but  rather  a  member  of 
his  family  or  someone  at  random,  and  shoot 
that  person. 

This  system  of  hostages  and  persecution  of 
the  family  exists  to  this  day.  It  U  still  the 
most  powerful  weapon  of  persecution,  be- 
cause the  bravest  person,  who  Is  not  afraid 
for  himself,  stiU  shivers  at  the  threat  to  his 
family. 

It  Is  a  system  which  was  the  first — long 
before  Hitlei: — to  employ  false  registration, 
that  Is,  to  say:  "Such  and  such  people  have 
to  come  in  to  register."  People  would  com- 
ply and  then  they  were  taken  away  to  be 
annihilated. 

We  didn't  have  gas  chambers  In  those  days. 
We  used  barges.  A  hundred  or  a  thousand 
persons  were  put  Into  a  barge  and  then  it 
was  sunk. 

It  was  a  system  which  deceived  the  work- 
ers In  all  of  its  decrees — the  decree  on  land, 
the  decree  on  peace, the  decree  on  factories, 
the  decree  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  was  a  system  which  exterminated  all 
additional  parties,  and  let  me  make  it  clear 
to  you  that  It  net  only  disbanded  the  party 
Itself,  but  destroyed  Its  members.  All  mem- 
bers of  every  other  party  were  exterminated. 
It  was  a  system  which  carried  out  genocide 
of  the  peasantry;  15  million  peasants  were 
sent  off  to  extermination. 

It  was  a  system  which  introduced  serfdom, 
the  so-called  "passport  system." 

It  was  a  system  which.  In  time  of  peace, 
artificially  created  a  famine,  causing  6  mil- 
lion persons  to  die  In  the  Ukraine  In  1932 
and  1933.  They  died  on  the  very  edge  of 
Europe.  And  Europe  didn't  even  notice  It. 
The  world  didn't  even  notice  It — 6  million 
persons! 

I  could  keep  on  enumerating  these  end- 
lessly, but  I  have  to  stop  because  I  have  come 
to  the  year  1933  when,  with  all  I  have  enu- 
merated behind  us,  your  President  Roosevelt 
and  your  Congress  recognized  this  system 
as  one  worthy  of  diplomatic  recognition,  of 
friendship  and  of  assistance. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  great  Wash- 
ington did  not  agree  to  recognize  the  French 
Convention  because  of  its  savagery.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  in  1933.  voices  were  raised 
In  your  country  objecting  to  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  recognition 
took  place  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
friendship  and  ultimately  of  a  military  alli- 
ance. 

Let  me  remember  that  in  1904,  the  Ameri- 
can press  was  delighted  at  the  Japanese  vic- 
tories and  everyone  wanted  Russia's  defeat 
because  It  was  a  conservative  country.  I  want 
to  remind  you  that  In  1914  reproaches  were 
directed  at  France  and  England  for  having 
entered  Into  an  alliance  with  such  a  con- 
servative country  as  Russia. 

The  scope  and  the  direction  of  my  speech 
today  do  not  permit  me  to  say  more  about 
pre-revolutlonary  Russia.  I  will  Just  say  that 
information  about  pre-revolutlonary  Russia 
was  obtained  by  the  West  from  persons  who 
were  either  net  sufficiently  competent  or  not 
sufficiently  conscientious.  I  will  Just  cite  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  a  number  of  figures 
which  you  can  read  for  yourself  In  Gulag 
Archipelago,  volume  1,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished In  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
many  of  you  may  have  read  it.  These  are  the 
figures: 

According  to  calculations  by  si>eclallsts, 
based  on  the  most  precise  objective  statistics. 
In  pre-revolutlonary  Russia,  during  the  80 
years  before  the  revolution — years  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  when  there  were 
attempts  on  the  Tsar's  life,  assassination  of 
a  Tsar,  revolution — during  these  years  about 
17  persons  a  year  were  executed.  The  famous 
Spanish  Inquisition,  during  the  decades 
when  It  was  at  the  height  of  Its  persecution, 
destroyed  perhaps  10  persons  a  month.  In  tha 
Archipelago — I  cite  a  book  which  was  pub- 
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listed  by  the  Cheka  In  1920, 
Ing  on  Its  revolutionary  work 
1919  and  apologizing  that  Its 
quite  complete — In  1918  and 
executed,  without  trial,  more 
sand  persons  a  month  I  This 
the  Cheka  Itself,  before  it 
this  would  look  to  history. 
At  the  height  of  Stalin's 
If  we  divide  the  number  of  _ 
by  the  number  of  months,  we 
40,000  persons  shot  per  month 
figures:    17  a  year,   10  a  montt 
X.OOO  a  month,  more  than  40, 
Thus,  that  which  had  made  11 
the  democratic  West  to  form  an 
pre-revolutlonary  Russia  had,  " 
to  such  an  extent  and  still  dlci 
the  entire  united  democracy  ol 
England,  Prance,  the  United 
Australia  and  small  countries 
Ing  Into  a  military  alliance  w 
Union.  How  Is  this  to  be  expla' 
w©  understand  It?  Here  we  c 
explanations.  The  first,  I  thlni 
entire  united  democracy  of  the 
weak  to  fight  against  Hitler's 
If  this  Is  the  case,  then  It  Is  a 
It  is  terrible  portent  for  the 
all  these  countries  together  c 
Hitler's  little  Germany,  what  a 
to  do  today,  when  more  than  1 
Is  flooded  with  totalitarianism? 
to  accept  this  explanation. 

The   second   explanation   Is 
there    was    simply    an    attack 
fear — among  the  statesmen  of 
simply  didn't  have  sufficient 
themselves,  they  simply  had 
spirit,  and  In  this  confused 
enter  into  an  alliance  with 
anlsm.  This  is  also  not  flatterlni 

Finally,  the   third  explanation 
was  a  deliberate  device 
want  to  defend  Itself.  For 
to  use  another  totalitarian 
Viet  totalitarian  system. 

I'm  not  talking  now  about 
uatlon  of  this,  I'm  going  to 
later.   But   in   terms   of  slmpl* 
how     shortsighted,     what 
deception! 

We  have  a  Russian  proverb: 
a  wolf  to  help  you  against  the 
are  attacking  and  tearing  at  you 
the  dogs,  but  do  not  call  a 
Because   when  the  wolves 
destroy  the  dogs,  but  they  will 
apart. 

World  democracy  could  have 
totalitarian  regime  after 
man.  then  the  Soviet.  Instead 
ened  Soviet  totalitarianism, 
existence    a   third 
China,  and  all  this  finally 
present  world  situation. 
Roosevelt,  in  Teheran 
last  toasts,   said  the   followln  ', 
doubt  that  the  three  of  us" — 
velt.  Churchill  and  Stalin— 
In  accordance  with  their 
ance  with  their  alms."  How  are 
this?  Let  the  historians  worry 
the  time,  we  listened  and  wete 
We   thought,    "when    we    read  i 
will  meet  the  Americans,  anc 
them."  I  was  among  the 
marching  towards  the  Elbe.  A 
and   I   would    have   reached 
would  have  shaken  the  hands 
lean  soldiers.  But  Just  before 
I  was  taken  off  to  prison  and 
did  not  take  place. 

But  now,  after  all  this  great 
hand  has  thrown  me  out  of 
here  I   am.   Instead  of  the 
Elbe.  After  a  delay  of  30  . 
here  today.  I  am  here  to  tell 
of  the  United  States,  what 
wanted  to  tell  you  then,  but 
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diers were  prevented  from  telling  you  on  the 
Elbe. 

There  la  another  Russian  proverb:  "The 
yes-man  Is  your  enemy,  but  your  friend  will 
argue  with  you."  It  Is  precisely  because  I  am 
the  friend  of  the  United  States,  precisely 
because  my  speech  la  prompted  by  friend- 
ship, that  I  have  come  to  tell  you:  "My 
friends,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  sweet 
words.  The  situation  In  the  world  is  not  just 
dangerous,  it  isn't  Just  threatening,  it  is 
catastrophic." 

Something  that  Is  Incomprehensible  to  the 
ordinary  human  mind  has  taken  place.  We 
over  there,  the  powerless,  average  Soviet  peo- 
ple, couldn't  understand,  year  after  year  and 
decade  after  decade,  what  was  happening. 
How  were  we  to  explain  this?  England, 
Prance,  the  United  States,  were  victorious  In 
World  War  II.  Victorious  states  always  dic- 
tate psace;  they  receive  firm  conditions;  they 
create  the  sort  of  situation  which  accords 
with  their  phUosophy,  their  concept  of  lib- 
erty, their  concept  of  national  interest. 

Instead  of  this,  beginning  In  Yalta,  your 
statesmen  of  the  West,  for  some  Inexplicable 
reason,  have  signed  one  capitulation  after 
another.  Never  did  the  West  or  your  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Impose  any  conditions  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  obtaining  aid.  He  gave  un- 
limited aid,  and  then  unl'mlted  concessions. 
Already  In  Yalta,  without  any  necessity,  the 
occupation  of  Mongolia,  Moldavia,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  was  silently  recognized. 
Immediately  after  that,  almost  nothing  was 
done  to  protect  eastern  Europe,  and  seven  or 
eight  more  countries  were  surrendered. 

Stalin  demanded  that  the  Soviet  citizens 
who  did  not  want  to  return  home  be  handed 
over  to  him,  and  the  western  countries  hand- 
ed over  1.5  million  human  beings.  How  was 
this  done?  They  took  them  by  force.  English 
soldiers  killed  Russians  who  did  not  want  to 
become  prisoners  of  Stalin,  and  drove  them 
by  force  to  Stalin  to  be  exterminated.  This  has 
recently  come  to  light — Just  a  few  years 
ago — a  million  and  a  half  human  beings.  How 
could  the  Western  democracies  have  done 
this? 

And  after  that,  for  another  30  years,  the 
constant  retreat,  the  surrender  of  one  coun- 
try after  another,  to  such  a  point  that  there 
are  Soviet  satellites  even  In  Africa;  almost 
all  of  Asia  Is  taken  over  by  them;  Portugal 
Is  rolling  down  the  precipice. 

During  those  30  years,  more  was  surren- 
dered to  totalitarianism  than  any  defeated 
coiuitry  has  ever  surrendered  after  any  war 
In  history.  There  was  no  war,  but  there  might 
as  well  have  been. 

For  a  long  time  we  in  the  East  couldn't 
understand  this.  We  couldn't  understand  the 
flabblness  of  the  truce  concluded  In  Vietnam. 
Any  average  Soviet  citizen  understood  that 
this  was  a  sly  device  which  made  It  possible 
for  North  Vietnam  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam when  It  so  chose.  And  suddenly,  this 
was  rewarded  by  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace — 
a  tragic  and  Ironic  prize. 

A  very  dangerous  state  of  mind  can  arise 
as  a  result  of  this  30  years  of  retreat :  give  in 
as  quickly  as  possible,  give  up  as  quickly  as 
possible,  peace  and  quiet  at  any  cost. 

This  Is  what  many  western  papers  wrote: 
"Let's  hurry  up  and  end  the  bloodshed  In 
Vietnam  and  have  national  unity  there." 
But  at  the  Berlin  Wall  no  one  talked  of 
national  unity.  One  of  your  leading  news- 
oapers,  after  the  end  of  Vietnam,  had  a  full 
headline:  "The  Blessed  Silence."  I  would 
not  wish  that  kind  of  "blessed  silence"  on  my 
worst  enemy.  I  would  not  wish  that  kind 
of  national  unity  on  my  worst  enemy. 

I  spent  11  years  In  the  Archipelago,  and 
for  half  of  my  lifetime  I  have  studied  this 
question.  Looking  at  this  terrible  tragedy 
in  Vietnam  from  a  distance,  I  can  tell  you, 
a  million  persons  wUl  be  simply  extermi- 
nated, while  4  to  5  million  (in  accordance 
with  the  scale  of  Vietnam)  will  find  them- 


selves in  concentration  camps  and  will  be 
rebuilding  Vietnam.  And  what  Is  happening 
in  Cambodia  you  already  know.  It  Is  geno- 
cide. It  Is  full  and  complete  destruction  but 
In  a  new  form.  Once  again  their  technol- 
ogy Is  not  up  to  building  gas  chambers.  So, 
In  a  few  hours,  the  entire  capital  city — the 
guilty  capital  city — Is  emptied  out:  old  peo- 
ple, women,  children  are  driven  out  without 
belongings,  without  food.  "Go  and  die!" 

This  Is  very  dangerous  for  one's  view  of 
the  world  when  this  feeling  comes  on:  "Go 
ahead,  give  It  up."  We  already  hear  voices  In 
your  country  and  In  the  West — "Give  up 
Korea  and  we  will  live  quietly.  Give  up  Por- 
tugal, of  course;  give  up  Japan,  give  up 
Israel,  give  up  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Ma- 
laysia, Thailand,  give  up  10  more  African 
countries.  Just  let  us  live  In  peace  and  quiet. 
Just  let  us  drive  our  big  cars  on  our  splendid 
highways;  Just  le:  us  play  tennis  aid  golf. 
In  peace  and  quiet;  Just  let  us  mix  our  cock- 
tails In  peace  and  quiet  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  doing;  Just  let  us  see  the  beautiful  toothy 
smile  with  a  glass  in  hand  on  every  advertise- 
ment page  of  our  magazines." 

S\it  look  how  things  have  turned  out:  Now 
m  the  West  this  has  all  turned  Into  an  ac- 
cusation agilnst  the  United  States.  Now,  In 
the  West,  we  hear  very  many  voices  saying, 
"It's  your  fault,  America."  And,  here,  I  must 
decisively  defend  the  United  States  against 
these  accusations. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  United  States,  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  West,  Is  the  least  guilty 
In  all  this  and  has  done  the  most  In  order 
to  prevent  It.  The  United  States  has  helped 
Europe  to  win  the  First  and  the  Second  World 
Wars.  It  twice  raised  Europe  from  post-war 
destruction — twice — for  10,  20,  30  years  It  has 
stood  as  a  shield  protecting  Europe  while 
European  countries  were  counting  their 
nickels,  to  avoid  paying  for  their  armies  (bet- 
ter yet  to  have  none  at  all),  to  avoid  paying 
for  armaments,  thinking  about  how  to  leave 
NATO,  knowing  that  In  any  case  America  will 
protect  them  anyway.  These  countries  started 
It  all,  despite  their  thousands  of  years  of 
civilization  and  culture,  even  though  they 
are  closer  and  should  have  known  better. 

I  came  to  your  continent — for  two  months 
I  have  been  travelling  In  Its  wide  open  spaces 
and  I  agree:  here  you  do  not  feel  the  near- 
ness of  It  all,  the  Immediacy  of  It  all.  And 
here  It  Is  possible  to  miscalculate.  Here  you 
must  make  a  spiritual  effort  to  understand 
the  acuteness  of  the  world  situation.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  long  shown 
Itself  to  be  the  most  magnanimous,  the  most 
generous  country  In  the  world.  Wherever 
there  Is  a  flood,  an  earthquake,  a  fire,  a  nat- 
ural disaster,  disease,  who  Is  the  flrst  to  help? 
The  United  States.  Who  helps  the  most  and 
urselflshly?  The  United  States. 

And  what  do  we  hear  in  reply?  Reproaches, 
curses,  "Yankee  Go  Home."  American  cul- 
tural centers  are  burned,  and  the  representa- 
tl\'es  of  the  Third  World  jump  on  tables  to 
vote  against  the  United  States. 

But  this  does  not  take  the  load  off  Amer- 
ica's shoulders.  The  course  of  history— 
whether  you  like  It  or  not — has  made  you  the 
leaders  of  the  world.  Your  country  can  no 
longer  think  provlnclally.  Your  political 
leaders  can  no  longer  think  only  of  their  own 
states,  of  their  parties,  of  petty  arrangements 
which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  promotion. 
You  must  think  about  the  whole  world,  and 
when  the  new  political  crisis  In  the  world  will 
arise  (I  think  we  have  Just  come  to  the  end 
of  a  very  acute  crisis  and  the  next  one  will 
come  any  moment)  the  main  decisions  wUl 
fall  anyway  on  the  shoulders  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

And  while  already  here,  I  have  heard  s<ane 
explanations  of  the  situation.  Let  me  quote 
some  of  them:  "It  Is  Impossible  to  protect 
those  who  do  not  have  the  will  to  defend 
themselves."  I  agree  with  that,  but  this  w« 
said  about  South  Vietnam.  In  one-half  w 
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today's  Europe  and  in  three-quarters  of  to- 
day's world  the  will  to  defend  oneself  Is  even 
less  than  it  was  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  told:  "We  cannot  defend  those  who 
are  unable  to  defend  themselves  with  their 
own  human  resources."  But  against  the 
overwhelming  powers  of  totalitarianism, 
when  all  of  this  power  Is  thrown  against  a 
country — no  country  can  defend  Itself  with 
Its  own  resources.  For  instance,  Japan 
doesn't  have  a  standing  army. 

We  are  told,  "We  should  not  protect  those 
who  do  not  have  full  democracy."  This  is 
the  most  remarkable  argument  of  the  lot. 
This  Is  the  Leitmotif  I  hear  in  your  news- 
papers and  In  the  speeches  of  some  of  your 
political  leaders.  Who  In  the  world,  ever, 
on  the  front  line  of  defense  against  totali- 
tarianism has  been  able  to  sustain  full 
democracy?  You,  the  united  democracies  of 
the  world,  were  not  able  to  sustain  It.  Amer- 
ica, England,  France,  Canada,  Australia  to- 
gether did  not  sustain  it.  At  the  first  threat 
of  Hitlerlsm  you  stretched  our  your  hands 
to  Stalin.  You  call  that  sustaining  democ- 
racy? 

And  there  Is  more  of  the  same  (there  were 
many  of  these  speeches  In  a  row) :  "If  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  going  to  use  detente  for  its 
own  ends,  then  we.  .  .  ."  But  what  will  hap- 
pen then?  The  Soviet  Union  has  used  de- 
tente in  its  own  Interest.  Is  using  It  now 
and  will  continue  to  use  It  In  its  own  inter- 
ests! For  example.  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  actively  participating  In 
detente,  have  quietly  grabbed  three  coun- 
tries of  Indochina.  True,  perhaps  as  a  con- 
solation, China  will  send  you  a  ping-pong 
team.  And  the  Soviet  Union  has  sent  you  the 
pilots  who  once  crossed  the  North  Pole.  In 
a  few  days  you're  flying  into  space  together. 

A  tj.-pical  diversion.  I  remember  very  well 
the  year,  this  was  June  of  1937,  when 
Chkalov.  Baldukov  and  Bellakov  heroically 
flew  over  the  North  Pole  and  landed  In  the 
state  of  Washington.  This  was  the  very  year 
when  Stalin  was  executing  morethan  40,000 
persons  a  month.  And  Stalin  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  He  sent  those  pilots  and  aroused 
In  you  a  naive  delight — the  friendship  of  two 
countries  across  the  North  Pole.  The  pilots 
were  heroic,  nobody  will  say  anything 
against  them.  But  this  was  a  show — a  show 
to  divert  you  from  the  real  events  of  1937. 
And  what  Is  the  occasion  now?  It  is  an  anni- 
versary— 38  years?  Is  38  years  some  kind  of 
an  anniversary?  No,  It  Is  simply  necessary  to 
cover  up  Vietnam.  And,  once  again,  those 
pilots  were  sent  here.  The  Chkarov  Memo- 
rial was  unveiled  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Chkalov  was  a  hero  and  Is  worthy  of  a 
memorial.  But,  to  present  the  true  picture, 
behind  the  memorial  there  should  have  been 
a  wall  and  on  it  there  should  have  been  a 
bas  relief  showing  the  executions,  showing 
the  skulls  and  bones. 

We  are  also  told  (I  apologize  for  so  many 
quotes,  but  there  are  many  more  In  your 
press  and  radio) :  "We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact 
that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Khmer  Rouge 
have  violated  the  agreement,  but  we're  ready 
to  look  Into  the  future."  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means:  let  them  exterminate  peo- 
ple. But  If  these  murderers,  who  live  by  vio- 
lence, these  executioners,  offer  us  detente  we 
will  be  happy  to  go  along  with  them.  As 
Willy  Brandt  once  said:  "I  would  even  be 
wUllng  to  have  detente  with  Stalin."  At  a 
time  when  Stalin  was  executing  40,000  a 
month  he  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
detente  with  Stalin? 

Look  Into  the  future.  This  Is  how  they 
looked  Into  the  futiu-e  In  1933  and  1941,  but 
It  was  a  shortsighted  look  Into  the  future. 
This  Is  how  they  looked  Into  the  future  two 
years  ago  when  a  senseless.  Incomprehensi- 
ble, non-guaranteed  truce  In  Vietnam  was 
arranged,  and  It  was  a  shortsighted  view. 
There  was  such  a  hurry  to  make  this  truce 
that  they  forgot  to  liberate  your  own  Amer- 


icans from  captivity.  They  were  in  such  a 
hurry  to  sign  this  dociiment  that  some  1,300 
Americans,  "Well,  they  have  vanished;  we 
can  get  by  without  them."  How  Is  that  done? 
How  can  this  be?  Part  of  them,  indeed,  can 
be  missing  In  action,  but  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  themselves  have  admitted  that 
some  of  them  are  still  being  kept  In  prison. 
And  do  they  give  you  back  your  countrymen? 
No,  they  are  not  giving  them  back,  and  they 
are  always  raising  new  conditions.  At  flrst 
they  said,  "Remove  Thleu  from  power."  Now, 
they  say,  "Have  the  United  States  restore 
Vietnam,  otherwise  It's  very  difficult  for  us 
to  find  these  people." 

If  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
difficulty  explaining  to  you  what  happened 
with  your  brothers,  with  your  American 
POWs  who  have  not  yet  returned,  I,  on  the 
basis  of  my  experience  in  the  Archipelago, 
can  explain  this  quite  clearly.  There  Is  a  law 
In  the  Archipelago  that  those  who  have  been 
treated  the  most  harshly  and  who  have  with- 
stood the  most  bravely,  the  most  honest,  the 
most  courageous,  the  most  unbending,  never 
again  come  out  into  the  world.  They  are 
never  again  shown  to  the  world  because  they 
will  tell  such  tales  as  the  human  mind  can- 
not accept.  A  part  of  yoiu-  returned  POWs 
told  you  that  they  were  tortured.  This  means 
that  those  who  have  remained  were  tortured 
even  more,  but  did  not  yield  an  Inch.  These 
are  your  best  people  These  are  your  flrst 
heroes,  who,  in  a  solitary  combat,  have  stood 
the  test.  And  today,  unfortunately,  they  can- 
not take  courage  from  our  applause.  They 
can't  hear  It  from  their  solitary  cells  where 
they  may  either  die  or  sit  30  years,  like  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  the  Swedish  diplomat  who  was 
seized  In  1945  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has 
been  Imprisoned  for  30  years  and  they  will 
not  yield  him  up. 

And  you  have  some  hysterical  public  fig- 
ure who  said:  "I  will  go  to  North  Vietnam.  I 
win  stand  on  my  knees  and  beg  them  to  re- 
lease our  prisoners  of  war."  This  Isn't  a  po- 
litical act — this  Is  masochism. 

To  understand  properly  what  detente  has 
meant  all  these  40  years — friendships,  stabi- 
lization of  the  situation,  trade,  etc.,  I  would 
have  to  tell  you  something,  which  you  have 
never  seen  or  heard,  of  how  It  looked  from 
the  other  side.  Let  me  tell  you  how  It  looked. 
Mere  acquaintance  with  an  American,  and 
God  forbid  that  you  should  sit  with  him  In 
a  cafe  or  restaurant,  meant  a  10-year  term 
for  siisplclon  of  espionage. 

In  the  flrst  volume  of  Archipelago  I  tell 
of  an  event  which  was  not  told  me  by  some 
arrested  person,  but  by  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  USSR  during 
those  short  days  when  I  was  In  the  limelight 
under  Khrushchev.  One  Soviet  citizen  was 
In  the  United  States  and  on  his  return  said 
that  In  the  United  States  they  have  wonder- 
ful automobile  roads.  The  KGB  arrested  him 
and  demanded  a  term  of  10  years.  But  the 
Judge  said:  "I  don't  object,  but  there  Is  not 
enough  evidence.  Couldn't  you  flnd  some- 
thing else  against  him?"  So  the  Judge  was 
exiled  to  Sakhalin  because  he  dared  to  ar- 
gue and  they  gave  the  other  man  10  years. 
Can  you  Imagine  what  a  He  he  told?  And 
what  sort  of  praise  this  was  of  American  im- 
perialism— in  America  there  are  good  roads? 
Ten  years. 

In  1945t4G  through  our  prison  cells  passed 
a  lot  of  persons — and  these  were  not  ones 
who  were  cooperating  with  Hitler,  although 
there  were  some  of  those,  too.  They  were  not 
guilty  of  anything,  but  rather  persons  who 
had  Just  been  in  the  West  and  had  been 
liberated  from  German  prison  camps  by  the 
Americans.  This  was  considered  a  criminal 
act :  liberated  by  the  Americans.  That  means 
he  has  seen  the  good  life.  If  he  comes  back 
he  will  talk  about  It.  The  most  terrible  thing 
Is  not  what  he  did  but  what  he  would  talk 
about.  And  all  such  persons  got  10-year 
terms. 


During  Nixon's  last  visit  to  Moscow  your 
American  correspondents  were  reporting  in 
the  western  way  from  the  streets  of  Moscow. 
I  am  going  down  a  Russian  street  with  a 
microphone  and  asking  the  ordinary  Soviet 
citizen:  "Tell  me  please,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  meeting  between  Nixon  and  Brezh- 
nev?" And,  amazingly,  every  last  person  an- 
swered: "Wonderful.  I'm  delighted.  I'm  abso- 
lutely overjoyed!" 

What  does  this  mean?  If  I'm  going  down 
a  street  In  Moscow  and  some  American  comes 
up  to  me  with  a  microphone  and  asks  me 
something,  then  I  know  that  on  the  other 
side  of  him  Is  a  member  of  the  state  secu- 
rity, also  with  a  microphone  who  Is  recording 
everything  I  say.  You  think  that  I'm  going 
to  say  something  that  Is  going  to  put  me  in 
prison  immediately?  Of  course  I  say:  "It's 
wonderful;  I'm  overjoyed." 

But  what  Is  the  value  of  such  correspond- 
ents If  they  simply  transfer  western  tech- 
niques over  there  without  thinking  things 
through? 

You  helped  us  for  many  years  with  Lend 
Lease,  but  we've  now  done  everything  to 
forget  this,  to  erase  it  from  our  minds,  not 
to  remember  It  If  at  all  possible.  And  now, 
before  I  came  Into  this  hall,  I  delayed  my 
visit  to  Washington  a  little  In  order  to  flrst 
take  a  look  at  some  ordinary  parts  of 
America,  going  to  various  states  and  simply 
talking  with  people.  I  was  told,  and  I  learned 
this  for  the  flrst  time,  that  In  every  state 
during  the  war  years  there  were  Soviet- 
American  friendship  societies  which  col- 
lected assistance  for  Soviet  people — warm 
clothes,  canned  food,  gifts — and  sent  them 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  not  only  never 
saw  these;  we  not  only  never  received  them 
(they  were  distributed  somewhere  among 
the  privileged  circles);  no  one  ever  even  told 
us  that  this  was  being  done.  I  only  learned 
about  It  for  the  flrst  time  here,  this  month, 
In  the  United  States. 

Everything  poisonous  which  could  be  said 
about  the  United  States  was  said  In  Stalin's 
days.  And  all  of  this  Is  a  heavy  sediment 
which  can  be  stirred  up  anytime.  Any  day 
the  newspapers  can  come  out  with  the  head- 
lines: "Bloodthirsty  American  Imperialism 
wants  to  seize  control  of  the  world,"  and  this 
poison  will  rise  up  from  the  sediment  and 
many  people  In  our  country  will  believe 
this,  and  will  be  poisoned  by  It,  and  will  con- 
sider you  as  aggressors.  This  Is  how  d6tent« 
has  been  managed  on  our  side. 

The  Soviet  system  is  so  closed  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  you  to  understand  from 
here.  Your  theoreticians  and  scholars  write 
works  trying  to  understand  and  explain  how 
things  occur  there.  Here  are  some  naive  ex- 
planations which  are  simply  funny  to  Soviet 
citizens.  Some  say  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  now  given  up  their  Inhumane  Ideology. 
Not  at  all.  They  haven't  given  It  up  one  bit. 

Some  say  that  In  the  Kremlin  there  are 
some  on  the  left,  some  on  the  right.  And 
they  are  flghting  with  each  other,  and  we've 
got  to  behave  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  those  on  the  left  side.  This  Is  all 
fantasy:  left  .  .  .  right.  There  Is  some  sort 
of  a  struggle  for  power,  but  they  all  agree 
on  the  essentials. 

There  also  exists  the  following  theory, 
that  now,  thanks  to  the  growth  of  tech- 
nology, there  Is  a  technocracy  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  growing  number  of  engineers  and 
the  engineers  are  now  running  the  economy 
and  will  soon  determine  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try, rather  than  the  party.  I  will  tell  you, 
though,  that  the  engineers  determine  tho 
fate  of  the  economy  Just  as  much  as  our 
generals  determine  th©  fate  of  the  Army. 
That  means  zero.  Evenrthing  is  done  the 
way  the  party  demands.  That's  our  system. 
Judge  it  for  yourself. 

It's  a  system  where  for  40  years  there 
haven't  been  genuine  elections  but  simply 
a  comedy,  a  farce.  Thus  a  system  which  hais 
no  legislative  organs.  It's  a  system  without 
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And  let  me  tell  you  that  election 
In  our  country  is  such  a  s 
It's  a  matter  of  everyday  life 
Instance    In    the    United 
bugging  caused  an  uproar 
a  year  and  a  half.  For  us  It'a 
matter.  Almost  every  apartment 
Btltutlon    has    got    Its    b\ig 
surprise  us  In  the  least — we 

It's  a  system  where  unmaskeil 
millions    like    Molotov    and 
than  him  have  never  been  tried 
but  retire  on  tremendous 
greatest   comfort.   It's   a  systeia 
show  still  goes  on  today  and  t< 
foreigner  Is  Introduced  surrounded 
pie  of  planted  agents  working 
a  set  scenario.  It's  a  system 
constitution  has  never  been 
one  single  day;  where  all  the 
ture  In  secrecy,  high  up  in  a  sr^aU 
slble  group  and  then  are 
on  you  like  a  bolt  of  lightning 

And  what  are  the  signatures 
sons  worth?  How  could  one 
slgnattu-es   to   dociiments   of 
yourselves   might   ask   yottr 
and  they'll  tell  you  that 
years    the    Soviet    Union    has 
creating  wonderful  chemical 
Biles,  which  are  even  better 
by  the  United  States. 

So  what  are  we  to  conclude 
detente  needed  or  not?  Not  onlj 
It's  as  necessary  as  air.  It's  the 
saving  the  earth — Instead  of  a 
have  detente,  but  a  true 
has  already  been  ruined  by 
which  we  used  for  It — "d6ten<e 
should  find  another  word  for  It. 

I  would  say  that  there  are 
three,   main  characteristics  of 
detente. 

In  the  first  place,  there  woulc 
ment — not  only  disarmament 
war  but  also  from  the  use  of 
must  stop  using  not  only  the 
which  are  used  to  destroy  on« 
but    the    sort    of    arms    which 
press  one's  fellow  countrymen, 
tente  If  we  here  with  you  today 
time  agreeably  while  over  the<e 
groaning  and  dying  and  In 
tals.    Doctors    are     making 
rounds,  for  the  third  time 
with  drugs  which  destroy  their 

The  second  sign  of  detente.  I 
the  following:   that  It  be  not 
smiles,  not  on  verbal  concessioiis 
to  be  based  on  a  firm  foundatlqn 
the   words  from  the  Bible:    ' 
sand,  but  on  rock."  There  has 
antee  that  this  will  not  be  broldB 
and  for  this  the  other  side — thn 
to  the  agreement — must  have  it  i 
to   public  opinion,   to  the 
freely  elected   parliament.   An<i 
control   exists   there  is  absolutely 
antee. 

The  third  simple 
detente  Is  It  when  they  emplo;' 
Inhumane    propaganda    which 
called  In  the  Soviet  Union  • 
fare."  Let  us  not  have  that.  II 
to  be  friends,  let's  be  friends, 
to  have  detente,  then  let's  have 
an  end  to  Ideological  warfare. 

The    Soviet    Union    and    the 
countries    can    conduct    ne 
know  how  to  do  this.  For  a 
don't  make  any  concessions 
give  In  a  little  bit.  Then 
umphantly,  "Look,  they've 
atom  It's  time  to  sign."  The 
tutors  of  the  36  countries  for 
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have  painfully  been  negotiating  and  their 
nerves  were  stretched  to  the  breaking  point 
and  they  finally  gave  in.  A  few  women  from 
the  Ck>inmunlst  countries  can  now  marry  for- 
eigners. And  a  few  newspapermen  are  now 
going  to  be  permitted  to  travel  a  little  more 
than  before.  They  give  1/1, 000th  of  what  nat- 
ural law  should  provide.  Matters  which  peo- 
ple should  be  able  to  do  even  before  such 
negotiations  are  undertaken.  And  already 
there  Is  Joy.  And  here  In  the  West  we  hear 
many  voices,  saying:  "Look,  they're  making 
concessions;  it's  time  to  sign." 

During  these  two  years  of  negotiations.  In 
all  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  the 
pressure  has  increased,  the  oppression  In- 
tensified, even  In  Yugoslavia  and  Romania, 
leaving  aside  the  other  countries.  And  It  is 
precisely  now  that  the  Austrian  chancellor 
says,  "We've  got  to  sign  this  agreement  as 
rapidly  as  possible." 

What  sort  of  an  agreement  would  this  be? 
The  proposed  agreement  Is  the  funeral  of 
eastern  Europe.  It  means  that  western  Eu- 
rope would  finally,  once  and  for  all,  sign 
away  eastern  Ettrope,  stating  that  It  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  see  eastern  Europe  be 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  once  and  for  all, 
but  please  don't  bother  us.  And  the  Aus- 
trian chancellor  thinks  that  If  all  these 
countlres  are  pushed  Into  a  mass  grave, 
Austria  at  the  very  edge  of  this  grave  will 
survive  and  not  fall  Into  It  also. 

And  we,  from  our  lives  there,  have  con- 
cluded that  violence  can  only  be  withstood 
by  firmness. 

You  have  to  understand  the  nature  of 
communism.  The  very  Ideology  of  commu- 
nism, all  of  Lenin's  teachings,  are  that  any- 
one is  considered  to  be  a  fool  who  doesn't 
take  what's  lying  in  front  of  him.  If  you  can 
take  it,  take  it.  If  you  can  attack,  attack. 
But  If  there's  a  wall,  then  go  back.  And  the 
Communist  leaders  respect  only  firmness 
and  have  contempt  and  laugh  at  persona 
who  continually  give  In  to  them.  Your  peo- 
ple are  now  saying — and  this  Is  the  last 
quotation  I  am  going  to  give  you  from  the 
statement  of  your  leaders — "Power,  without 
any  attempt  at  conciliation,  will  lead  to  a 
world  conflict."  But  I  would  say  that  power 
with  continual  subservience  Is  no  power  at 
aU. 

But  from  our  experience  I  can  tell  you 
that  only  firmness  will  make  It  possible  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  Communist  to- 
talitarianism. We  see  many  historic  ex- 
amples, and  let  me  give  you  some  of  them. 
Look  at  little  Finland  In  1939,  which  by  Its 
own  forces  withstood  the  attack.  You,  In 
1948,  defended  Berlin  only  by  your  firmness 
of  spirit,  and  there  was  no  world  conflict.  In 
Korea  In  1950  you  stood  up  against  the 
Communists,  only  by  your  firmness,  and 
there  was  no  world  conflict.  In  1962  you 
compelled  the  rockets  to  be  removed  from 
Cuba.  Again  It  was  only  firmness,  and  there 
was  no  world  conflict.  And  the  late  Konrad 
Adenauer  conducted  flrm  negotiations  with 
Khrushchev  and  thus  started  a  genuine  de- 
tent with  Khrushchev.  Krushchev  started 
to  make  concessions  and  If  he  hadn't  been 
removed,  that  winter  he  was  planning  to  go 
to  Germany  and  to  continue  the  genuine 
detente. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  weakness  of  a 
man  whose  name  Is  rarely  associated  with 
weakness — the  weakness  of  Lenin.  Lenin, 
when  he  came  to  power,  In  panic  gave  up  to 
Germany  everything  Germany  wanted.  Just 
what  it  wanted.  Germany  took  as  much  as 
it  wanted  and  said,  "Give  Armenia  to  Tur- 
key." And  Lenin  said.  "Fine."  It's  almost  an 
unknown  fact  but  Lenin  petitioned  the 
ECalser  to  act  as  intermediary  to  persuade 
the  Ukraine  and,  thus,  to  make  possible  a 
boundary  between  the  Community  part  of 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  It  wasn't  a  ques- 
tion of  seizing  the  Ukraine  but  rather  of 
making  a  boundary  with  the  Ukraine. 

We.    the    dissidents   of   the    USSR,    don't 


have  any  tanks,  we  don't  have  any  weapons, 
we  have  no  organization.  We  dont  have  any- 
thing. Our  hands  are  empty.  We  have  only 
a  heart  and  what  we  have  lived  through  In 
the  half  century  of  this  system.  And  when 
we  have  found  the  firmness  within  ourselves 
to  stand  up  for  our  rights,  we  have  done  so. 
It's  only  by  firmness  of  spirit  that  we  have 
withstood.  And  If  I  am  standing  here  before 
you.  It's  not  because  of  the  kindness  or  the 
good  will  of  communism,  not  thanks  to 
detente,  but  thanks  to  my  own  firmness  and 
your  flrm  support.  They  knew  that  I  would 
not  yield  one  inch,  not  one  hair.  And  when 
they  couldn't  do  more  they  themselves  fell 
back. 

This  Is  not  easy.  In  our  conditions  this 
was  taught  to  me  by  the  difficulties  of  my 
own  life.  And  If  you  yourselves — any  one  of 
you — were  in  the  same  difficult  situation, 
you  would  have  learned  the  same  thing. 
Take  Vladimir  Bukovsky,  whose  name  is  now 
almost  forgotten.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  men- 
tion a  lot  of  names  because  however  many 
I  might  mention  there  are  more  still.  And 
when  we  resolve  the  question  with  two  or 
three  names  It  Is  as  If  we  forget  and  betray 
the  others.  We  should  rather  remember  fig- 
ures. There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  our  country  and — by  the 
calculation  of  English  specialists — 7,000  per- 
sons are  now  under  compulsory  pfflychlatrlc 
treatment.  Let's  take  Vladimir  Bukovsky  u 
an  example.  Ifr  was  proposed  to  him,  "All 
right,  we'll  free  you.  Go  to  the  West  and  shut 
up."  And  this  young  man,  a  youth  today  on 
the  verge  of  death,  said:  "No,  I  wont  go  this 
way.  I  have  written  about  the  persons  whom 
you  have  put  In  Insane  asylums.  You  release 
them  and  then  I'll  go  West."  This  Is  what 
I  mean  by  that  firnmess  of  spirit  to  stand  up 
against  granite  and  tanks. 

Finally,  to  evaluate  everything  that  I  have 
said  to  you,  I  would  say  we  need  not  have 
had  our  conversation  on  the  level  of  business 
calculations.  Why  did  such  and  such  a  coun- 
try act  in  such  and  such  a  way?  What  were 
they  counting  on?  We  should  rather  rise 
above  this  to  the  moral  level  cmd  say:  "In 
1933  and  In  1941  your  leaders  and  the  whole 
western  world,  In  an  unprincipled  way,  made 
a  deal  with,  totalitarianism."  We  will  have 
to  pay  for  this,  some  day  this  deal  will  come 
back  to  haunt  us.  For  30  years  we  have  been 
paying  for  It  and  we're  still  paying  for  it. 
And  we're  going  to  pay  for  It  In  a  worse  way. 

One  cannot  think  only  In  the  low  level 
of  political  calculations.  It's  necessary  to . 
think  also  of  what  Is  noble,  and  what  is 
honorable — not  only  what  is  profitable. 
Resourceful  western  legal  scholars  have  now 
introduced  the  term  "legal  realism."  By 
legal  realism,  they  want  to  push  aside  any 
moral  evaluation  of  affairs.  They  say,  "Recog- 
nize realities;  If  such  and  such  laws  have 
been  established  In  such  and  such  countries 
by  violence,  these  laws  still  must  be  recog- 
nized and  respected." 

At  the  present  time  It  is  widely  accepted 
among  lawyers  that  law  Is  higher  than  moral- 
ity— law  Is  something  which  Is  worked  out 
and  developed,  whereas  morality  is  some- 
thing inchoate  and  amorphous.  That  Isnt 
the  case.  The  opposite  is  rather  true!  Moral- 
ity Is  higher  than  law!  While  law  is  our  hu- 
man attempt  to  embody  in  rules  a  part  of 
that  moral  sphere  which  Is  above  us.  We  try 
to  understand  this  morality,  bring  It  down  to 
earth  and  present  it  in  a  form  of  laws.  Some- 
times we  are  more  successful,  sometimes  less. 
Sometimes  you  actually  have  a  caricature  of 
morality,  but  morality  Is  always  higher  than 
law.  This  view  must  never  be  abandoned.  We 
mtist  accept  it  with  heart  and  soul. 

It  is  almost  a  joke  now  in  the  western 
world.  In  the  20th  century,  to  use  words  Ilka 
"good"  and  "evil."  They  have  become  almost 
old-fashioned  concepts,  but  they  are  very 
real  and  genuine  concepts.  These  are  con- 
cepts from  a  sphere  which  is  higher  than  us. 
And    Instead   of   getting   involved   In   base. 
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petty,  short-sighted  political  calculations  and 
games  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  con- 
centration of  World  Evil  and  the  tremen- 
dous force  of  hatred  Is  there  and  It's  flowing 
from  there  throughout  the  world.  And  we 
have  to  stand  up  against  It  and  not  hasten 
to  give  to  It,  give  to  it,  give  to  It,  everything 
that  it  wants  to  swallow. 

Today  there  are  two  major  processes  occur- 
ring in  the  world.  One  is  the  one  which  I 
have  just  described  to  you  which  has  been 
In  progress  more  than  30  years.  It  Is  a  process 
of  shortsighted  concessions;  a  process  of  giv- 
ing up,  and  giving  up  and  giving  up  and  hop- 
ing that  perhaps  at  some  j>oint  the  wolf  will 
have  eaten  enough. 

The  second  process  Is  one  which  I  consider 
the  key  to  everything  and  which,  I  will  say 
now,  will  bring  all  of  us  our  future;  under 
the  c£ist-lron  shell  of  communism — for  20 
years,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  shorter  time 
in  other  Communist  countries — there  is  oc- 
curring a  liberation  of  the  human  spirit.  New 
generations  are  growing  up  which  are  stead- 
fast In  their  struggle  with  evil;  which  are  not 
willing  to  accept  unprincipled  compromises; 
which  prefer  to  lose  everything — salary,  con- 
ditions of  existence  and  life  Itself — but  are 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  conscience;  not 
willing  to  make  deals  with  evil. 

This  process  has  now  gone  so  far  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  Marxism  has  fallen 
so  low  that  it  has  become  an  anecdote,  it's 
simply  an  object  of  contempt.  No  serious  per- 
son In  our  country  today,  not  even  university 
and  high  school  students,  can  talk  about 
Marxism  without  smiling,  without  laughing. 
But  this  whole  process  of  our  liberation, 
which  obviously  will  entail  social  transfor- 
mations, is  slower  than  the  first  one — the 
process  of  concessions.  Over  there,  when  we 
see  these  concessions,  we  are  frightened.  Why 
so  quickly?  Why  so  precipitously?  Why  j-leld 
several  countries  a  year? 

I  started  by  saying  that  you  are  the  allies 
of  oiur  liberation  movement  in  the  Com- 
munist countries.  And  I  call  upon  you:  let 
us  think  together  and  try  to  see  how  we  can 
adjust  the  relationship  between  these  two 
processes.  Whenever  you  help  the  persons 
persecuted  In  the  Soviet  Union,  you  not  only 
display  magnanimity  and  nobility,  you're 
defending  not  only  them  but  yourself  as 
well.  You're  defending  your  own  future. 

So  let  us  try  and  see  how  far  we  can  go 
to  stop  this  senseless  and  Immoral  process 
of  endless  concession  to  the  aggressor — these 
clever  legal  arguments  for  why  we  should  give 
up  one  country  after  another.  Why  must  we 
hand  over  to  Communist  totalitarianism 
more  and  more  technology — complex,  deli- 
cate, developed  technology  which  it  needs 
for  armaments  and  for  crushing  Its  own  citi- 
zens? If  we  can  at  least  slow  down  that 
process  of  concessions.  If  not  stop  it  alto- 
gether— and  make  it  possible  for  the  process 
of  liberation  to  continue  In  the  Communist 
countries — ultimately  these  two  processes 
will  yield  us  our  future. 

On  our  crowded  planet  there  are  no  longer 
any  Internal  affairs.  The  Communist  leaders 
say,  "Don't  Interfere  In  our  Internal  affairs. 
Let  us  strangle  our  citizens  In  peace  and 
quiet."  But  I  tell  you:  Interfere  more  and 
more.  Interfere  as  much  as  you  can.  We  beg 
you  to  come  and  Interfere. 

Understanding  my  own  task  in  the  same 
way  I  have  perhaps  Interfered  today  In  yoi^r 
Internal  affairs,  oi  at  least  touched  upon 
tliem,  and  I  apologize  for  it.  I  have  traveled 
a  lot  around  the  United  States  and  this  has 
been  added  to  my  earlier  understanding  of  It: 
What  I  have  heard  from  listening  to  the  radio, 
from  talking  to  experienced  persons. 

America — In  me  and  and  among  my  friends 
and  among  people  who  think  the  way  I  do 
over  there,  among  all  ordinary  Soviet  citi- 
zens— evokes  a  sort  of  mixture  of  feelings  of 
admiration  and  of  compassion.  Admiration  at 
the  fact  of  your  own  tremendous  forces  which 


you  perhaps  don't  even  recognize  yourselves. 
You're  a  country  of  the  future;  a  young 
country;  a  country  of  still  untapped  possi- 
bilities; a  country  of  tremendous  geogrephical 
distances;  a  country  of  tremendous  breadth 
of  spirit;  a  country  of  generosity;  a  country 
of  magnanimity.  But  these  qualities — 
strength,  generosity  and  magnanimity — 
usually  make  a  man  and  even  a  whole  covm- 
try  trusting,  and  this  already  several  times 
has  done  you  a  disservice. 

I  would  like  to  call  upon  America  to  be 
more  careful  with  Its  trust  and  prevent  those 
wise  persons  who  are  attempting  to  establish 
even  finer  degrees  of  Justice  and  e.en  finer 
legal  shades  of  equality — some  because  of 
their  distorted  outlook,  others  because  of 
short-sightedness  and  still  others  out  of  self- 
interest — from  falsely  using  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  for  social  Justice  to  lead  you  down 
a  false  road.  Because  they  are  trying  to  weak- 
en you;  they  are  trying  to  disarm  your  strong 
and  magnlflcent  covmtry  in  the  face  of  this 
fearful  threat — one  which  has  never  been 
seen  before  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Not 
only  in  the  history  of  your  country,  but  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

And  I  call  upon  you :  ordinary  working  men 
of  America — as  represented  here  by  your  trade 
union  movement — do  not  let  yourselves  be- 
come weak.  Do  not  let  yourselves  be  taken  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Let  us  try  to  slow  down 
the  process  of  concessions  and  help  the  proc- 
ess of  liberation! 
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Is  It  then  possible  or  impossible  to  trans- 
mit the  experience  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered to  those  who  have  yet  to  suffer?  Can 
one  part  of  humanity  learn  from  the  bitter 
experience  of  another  or  can  It  not?  Is  it 
possible  or  Impossible  to  warn  someone  of 
danger? 

How  many  witnesses  have  been  sent  to  the 
West  In  the  last  60  years?  How  many  waves 
of  immigrants?  How  many  millions  of  per- 
sons? They  are  all  here.  You  meet  them  every 
day.  You  know  who  they  are :  If  not  by  their 
spiritual  disorientation,  their  grief,  their 
melancholy,  then  you  can  distinguish  them 
by  their  accents,  by  their  external  appear- 
ance. Coming  from  different  countries  and 
without  consulting  with  one  another,  they 
have  brought  to  you  exactly  the  same  ex- 
perience, they  tell  you  exactly  the  same 
thing:  they  warn  you  of  what  Is  already  hap- 
pening, what  has  happened  In  the  past.  But 
the  proud  skyscrapers  stand  on,  point  to  the 
sky  and  say:  It  will  never  happen  here.  This 
vrlll  never  come  to  us.  It's  not  possible  here. 

It  can  happen.  It  Is  possible.  As  a  Russian 
proverb  says:  "When  it  happens  to  you,  youll 
know  it's  true." 

But  do  we  really  have  to  wait  for  the 
moment  when  the  knife  is  at  our  throats? 
Couldn't  It  be  possible,  ahead  of  time,  sober- 
ly to  assess  the  worldwide  menace  that 
threatens  to  swallow  the  whole  world?  I  was 
swallowed  myself.  I  have  been  in  the  dragon's 
belly,  in  the  red  burning  belly  of  the  dragon. 
He  wasn't  able  to  digest  me.  He  threw  me  up. 
(Applause)  I  have  come  to  you  as  a  witness 
to  what  it's  like  there,  in  the  dragon's  belly. 

It's  an  astonishing  phenomenon  that  Com- 
munism has  been  writing  about  Itself  in  the 
most  open  way — In  black  and  white — for  125 
years.  And  even  more  openly,  more  candidly 
In  the  beginning.  The  Communist  Manifesto, 
for  instance,  which  everyone  knows  by  name, 
and  which  sUmost  no  one  ever  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  read,  contains  even  more  terrible 
things  than  what  has  actually  been  done. 
It's  ijerfectly  amazing.  The  whole  world  cam 
read,  everyone  Is  literate,  but  somehow  no 
one  wants  to  understand.  Hiunanlty  acts  in 
such  a  way  as  if  it  didn't  understand  what 
Communism  is,  and  doesn't  want  to  under- 
stand. Is  not  capable  of  understanding. 


I  think  that  it  isn't  only  a  question  of  the 
disguises  which  Communism  has  assumed  in 
the  last  decades.  It's  rather  that  the  essence 
of  Communism  Is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  understanding.  It's  hard  to  believe 
that  people  could  actually  plan  such  things 
and  carry  them  out.  And  precisely  because  its 
essence  is  beyond  comprehension,  Commun- 
ism Is  so  difficult  to  understand. 

In  my  last  address  In  Washington  I  spoke 
a  great  deal  about  the  Soviet  state  system, 
how  it  was  created  and  what  It  Is  today. 
But  It's  perhaps  more  important  to  discuss 
with  you  the  Ideology  that  Inspired  the  sys- 
tem, that  created  It,  and  that  still  governs 
It.  It's  much  more  important  to  imderstand 
the  essence  of  this  Ideology,  and  above  all  its 
leg£icy  which  hasn't  changed  at  all  in  125 
years.  It  hasn't  changed  since  the  day  it 
was  born. 

That  Marxism  is  not  a  science  is  some- 
thing which  is  entirely  clear  to  Intelligent 
people  m  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  a 
joke  to  call  it  some  sort  of  science.  Leaving 
aside  the  exact  sciences,  such  as  physics, 
mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences, 
even  the  social  sciences  can  predict  an 
event — when,  In  what  way.  and  how  the 
event  might  occur.  Communism  has  never 
made  any  such  forecasts.  It  is  never  said 
where,  when,  and  precisely  what  is  going 
to  happen.  Nothing  but  declamations.  Dec- 
lamations to  the  effect  that  the  world  pro- 
letariat will  overthrow  the  world  bourgeoisie 
and  the  most  happy  and  radiant  society  will 
then  arise.  The  fantasies  of  Marx.  Engels  and 
Lenin  break  off  at  this  point,  not  one  of 
them  goes  any  further  to  describe  what  the 
society  would  be  like.  They  simply  said: 
the  most  radiant,  most  happy  society.  Every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  man. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  enumerate  for  you  all 
the  unsuccessful  predictions  of  Marxism,  but 
I  can  give  a  couple.  For  example.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  conditions  of  the  working 
class  in  the  West  would  deteriorate  steadily, 
get  more  and  more  unbearable  until  the 
workers  would  be  reduced  to  total  poverty. 
(If  only  in  our  country  we  could  feed  and 
clothe  our  working  class,  provide  it  vrtth 
everything  and  give  it  as  much  leisure  as  you 
do!)  (Applause)  Or  the  famous  prediction 
that  Conmiunlst  Revolutions  would  all  begin 
in  such  advanced  industrial  countries  as 
England.  France,  America,  Germany — that's 
where  Communism  wUl  begin.  (But  It  worked 
out  exactly  the  other  way,  as  you  know.) 
Or  the  prediction  that  the  Socialist  state 
wouldn't  even  exist.  As  soon  as  capitalism 
would  be  overthrown,  the  state  would  at 
once  wither  away.  (Look  about  you:  where 
can  you  see  states  as  powerful  as  in  the 
so-called  Socialist  or  Communist  countries?) 
Or  the  prediction  that  wars  are  inherent 
only  to  capitalism.  Wars  are  said  to  arise  only 
because  of  capitalism:  as  soon  as  Commu- 
nism Is  Introduced,  all  wars  will  come  to  an 
end.  (We  have  seen  enough  of  this  al.~o:  in 
Budapest,  In  Prague,  on  the  Soviet-Chinese 
border.  In  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
coimtrles.  and  when  Poland  was  stabbed  in 
the  back.  We  have  seen  enough  of  this  al- 
ready  and  we  will  surely  see  more  yet.) 

Communism  Is  as  crude  an  attempt  to 
explain  society  and  the  individual  as  if  a 
surgeon  were  to  perform  his  delicate  opera- 
tions with  a  meat-axe.  All  that  is  subtle 
in  human  psychology  and  in  the  structure 
of  society  (which  is  even  more  delicate) — all 
of  this  Is  reduced  to  crude  economic  proc- 
esses. This  whole  created  being — man — Is 
reduced  to  matter.  It's  characteristic  that 
Communism  is  so  devoid  of  arguments  that 
it  has  none  to  advance  against  its  opponents 
In  our  Communist  countries.  It  lacks  argu- 
ments and  hence  there  is  the  club,  the 
prison,  the  concentration  camp,  and  Insane 
asylums  with  forced  confinement. 

Marxism  has  always  opposed  freedom. >■! 
will  quote  Just  a  few  words  from  the  found- 
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Communism  has  never 
that  It  rejects  all  absolute 
rallty.  It  scoffs  at  any 
and  "evil"  as  Indisputable 
munism  considers  morality  to 
be  a  class  matter.  Depending 
stances  and  the  political 
Including  murder,  even  the 
sands,  could  be  good  or  could 
depends  upon  class  ideology 
class  Ideology?  The  whole  clas^ 
together    to   pass   Judgment 
people  determine  what  is  good 
bad.  But  I  miist  say  thit  in  thl  i 
Con'imunlsm  has  been  most 
Infected  the  whole  world  with 
the  relativity  of  good  and  evil. 
besides  the  Communists  are 
this  idea  tod.^y.  Among 
It  Is  considered  rather  awkwar(  I 
ously  such  words  as  "good"  and 
munism  has  managed  to  instu 
that  these  concepts  are  old 
cepts  and  laughable.  But  If  we 
prlved  of  the  concepts  of  good 
will  be  left?  Nothing  but  the 
of  one  another.  We  will  decline 
of  animals. 

Both    the   theory    and 
munism  are  completely   Inhui^a 
reason.  There  Is  a  word  very 
these  days:   "anti-Communism 
stupid  word,  badly  put  togethe 
appear  as  though  Ccmmur.ls 
thing  original,  something  basic 
fundamental.  Therefore,  it  is 
point  of  departure,  and  anti- 
deSned  in  relation  to 
why  I  say  that  this  word  was 
that  it  was  put  together  by 
not  understand  etymology:  the 
eternal  concept  is  humanity 
Ism   Is  antlhumanity.  Whoeve 
Communism"  Is  saying,  in 
humanity.  A  poor  construction, 
say:    that  which  Is  against 
for  humanity.  (Applause)  Not 
reject  this  Inhuman  Commun^t 
simply  to  be  a  human  being, 
a  member  of  a  party.  It's  a 
souls  against  those  who  tell  ua 
concepts  of  good  and  evil. 

But  what  is  amazing  is 
all   their  books.  Conununlsm 
multitude  of  examples  for 
see.  The  tanks  have  rumbled 
pest.    It    is   nothing.    The 
Czechoslovakia.   It   Is  nothing 
would  have  been  forgiven,  bui 
can  be  excused.  With  some 
deliberation,  as  though  Ood 
Ish  them  by  taking  away  their 
Communists  erected   the 
Indeed    a    monstrous    symbol 
Btrates   the  true   meaning   of 
For    14    years    people   have 
gunned  there,  and  not  only 
ed  to  leave  the   happy  Comn 
Recently  some  foreign  boy 
side  fell  Into  the  Spree  River 
wanted  to  pull  him  out,  but 
man  border  guards  opened  Are. 
save  him."  And  so  he  drovim^d 
cent  boy. 

Has  the  Berlin  wall  convinced 
again.  It's  being  Ignored.  It's 
doesn't  affect  us.  We'll  never 
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that.  And  the  tanks  In  Budapest  and  Prague, 
they  won't  come  here  either.  On  all  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Communist  countries,  the  Euro- 
pean ones  in  any  case,  you  can  find  electronic 
killing  devices.  These  are  automatic  devices 
for  killing  anyone  who  goes  across.  But  peo- 
ple here  say:  "That  doesn't  threaten  us 
either,  we  are  not  afraid  of  that. "  In  the 
Communist  countries  they  have  a  developed 
system  of  forced  treatment  in  Insane  asyl- 
ums. That's  nothing.  Were  living  quietly. 
Three  times  a  day— right  at  this  very  mo- 
ment— the  doctors  are  making  their  rounds 
and  injecting  substances  into  peoples'  arms 
that  destroy  their  brains.  Pay  no  attention 
to  It.  We'll  continue  to  live  in  peace  and 
quiet  here. 

There's  a  certain  woman  here  named  An- 
gela Davis.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  familiar 
with  her  in  this  country,  but  in  our  country, 
literally  for  one  whole  year,  we  heard  of 
nothing  at  all  except  about  Angela  Davis. 
There  was  only  Angela  Davis  in  the  whole 
world  and  she  was  suffering.  We  had  our 
ears  stuffed  with  Angela  Davis.  Little  chU- 
dreu  in  school  were  told  to  sign  petitions  In 
defense  of  Angela  Davis.  Little  boys  and  girls, 
8  and  9  years  old  In  schools,  were  asked  to 
do  this.  Well,  they  set  her  free.  Although 
she  didn't  have  a  rough  time  in  this  country, 
she  came  to  recuperate  in  Soviet  resorts. 
Some  Soviet  dissidents — but  more  Important, 
a  group  of  Czech  dissUents — addressed  an 
appeal  to  her:  "Comraae  Davis,  you  were 
in  prison.  You  know  how  unpleasant  It  Is 
to  sit  in  prison,  especially  when  you  con- 
sider yourself  Innocent.  You  now  have  such 
authority.  Could  you  help  our  Czech  prison- 
ers? Could  you  stand  up  for  those  persons  in 
Czechoslovakia  who  are  being  persecuted  by 
the  state?"  Angela  Davis  answered:  "They  de- 
serve what  they  get.  Let  them  remain  In 
prison."  That  is  the  face  of  Commiml.'an. 
That's  the  heart  of  Communism  for  you.  (Ap- 
plause) 

I  would  particularly  want  to  remind  you 
today  that  Communism  develops  in  a  straight 
line  and  as  a  single  entity,  without  altering, 
as  people  now  like  to  say.  Lenin  did  Indeed 
develop  Marxism,  but  primarily  along  the 
lines  of  Ideological  Intolerance.  If  you  read 
Lenin,  you  will  be  astonished  at  how  much 
hatred  there  was  in  him  at  the  least  devia- 
tion, whenever  some  view  differed  from  his 
by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth.  Lenin  al.so  de- 
veloped Marxism  in  the  direction  of  inhu- 
manity. Before  the  October  Revolution  in 
Russia,  Lenin  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Les- 
sons of  the  Paris  Commune."  There  he  an- 
alyzed why  the  Paris  Commune  was  defeated 
In  1871.  And  his  princlp.al  concliision  was 
that  the  Commune  had  not  shot,  had  not 
kUled  enough  of  Its  enemies.  It  had  de- 
stroyed too  few  people,  when  It  was  neces- 
sary to  kill  entire  classes  and  groups.  And 
when  he  came  to  power,  Lenin  did  just  this. 
And  then  the  word  Stalinism  was  thought 
up.  It's  a  term  which  became  very  popular. 
Even  in  the  West  they  often  say  now:  "If 
only  the  Soviet  Union  doesn't  return  to 
Stalinism."  But  there  never  was  any  such 
thing  as  Stalinism.  This  was  contrived  by 
Khruschev  and  his  group  in  order  to  shift 
onto  Stalin  all  of  the  characteristics  and  all 
the  principal  defects  of  Communism.  It  was 
a  very  effective  move.  But  in  reality  Lenin 
had  managed  to  give  shape  to  all  the  main 
aspects  before  Stalin  ever  came  on  the  scene. 
It  was  Lenin  who  deceived  the  peasants  about 
their  land.  He  is  the  one  'who  deceived  the 
workers  about  self-management.  He  is  the 
one  who  turned  the  trade  unions  into  organs 
of  oppression.  He  is  the  one  who  created  the 
Cheka,  the  secret  police.  He  Is  the  one  who 
created  the  concentration  camps.  It  Is  he 
who  sent  troops  out  to  the  border  areas  to 
crush  any  national  movements  for  libera- 
tion and  to  set  up  an  empire. 

The  only  new  thing  that  Stalin  did  was 
based  on  mistrust.  Where  it  would  have  been 
enough — In  order  to  instill  general  fear — to 


Jail  two  people,  he  would  arrest  a  hundred. 
And  those  who  followed  Stalin  have  merely 
returned  to  the  previous  tactic :  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  send  two  off  to  Jail,  then  sent  two, 
not  a  hundred.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Party, 
Stalin's  entire  guilt  lay  elsewhere:  he  did  not 
trust  his  own  Communist  Party.  Due  to  this 
alone  the  concept  of  the  Stalinism  was  de- 
vised. But  Stalin  had  never  deviated  from 
the  same  basic  line.  They  used  to  sculpt  a 
bas-relief  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin 
aU  together;  to  this  one  could  add  Mao  Tse 
Tung,  Kim  n  Sung,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh;  they  an 
all  in  the  same  line  of  development. 

The  following  theory  is  also  accepted  In 
the  West.  It  is  said  that  China  is  a  sort  of 
purified,  puritanical  type  of  Communism,  one 
which  hasn't  been  transformed  for  the  worse. 
But  China  is  simply  a  delayed  phase  of  that 
so-called  "War  Communism"  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Lenin  In  Russia,  but  which  was 
in  force  only  until  1921.  Lenin  established  it 
not  because  the  military  situation  required 
it,  but  because  this  is  how  they  envisioned 
the  future  of  their  society.  But  when  eco- 
nomic pressure  required  them  to  retreat,  they 
introduced  the  so-called  New  Economic 
Policy  and  they  retreated.  In  China  this 
initial  phase  has  simply  lasted  longer.  China 
is  characterized  by  all  the  same  traits:  mas- 
sive compulsory  labor  which  Is  not  paid  in 
accordance  with  its  value;  work  on  holidays; 
forced  living  in  communes  and  the  incessant 
drumming  in  of  slogans  and  dogmas  that 
abolish  the  human  essence  and  deny  all  in- 
dividuality to  man. 

What's  worst  In  the  world  Communist  syi- 
tem  is  its  unity.  Its  cohesion.  Enrico  Belln- 
guer  quite  recently  said  that  the  sun  had  set 
on  the  Comintern.  Not  at  all.  It  hasn't  set 
Its  energy  has  been  transformed  Into  electric- 
ity which  is  now  pulsing  through  under- 
ground cables.  The  sun  of  the  Comintern  to- 
day spreads  its  energy  everwhere  in  the  form 
of  high-voltage  electricity.  Quite  recently 
there  was  an  incident  when  western  Commu- 
nists Indignantly  denied  that  Portugal  wu 
operating  on  instructions  from  Moscow.  Of 
course,  Moscow  also  denied  this.  And  then  it 
was  discovered  that  those  very  orders  had 
been  openly  published  in  the  Soviet  magazine 
"Problems  of  Peace  and  Socialism".  These 
were  the  very  Instructions  that  Ponomarev 
had  given.  All  the  seeming  differences  among 
the  Communist  parties  of  the  world  are 
imaginary.  All  are  united  on  one  point:  your 
social  order  must  be  destroyed.  Why  should 
we  be  surprised  if  the  world  doesn't  under- 
stand this?  Even  the  Socialists  who  are  the 
closest  to  Communism,  don't  understand  thl« 
themselves.  They  cannot  grasp  the  true  na- 
ture of  Communism.  Recently,  the  leader  of 
the  Swedish  Socialists,  Olaf  Palme,  said  that 
the  only  way  that  Communism  can  survive 
Is  by  taking  the  path  of  democracy.  That  to 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  only  way 
in  which  a  wolf  can  survive  would  be  to  stop 
eating  meat  and  become  a  lamb.  And  yet 
Palme  lives  righ-  next  door.  Sweden  is  quite 
close  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  he, 
and  Mltterand,  and  the  Italian  Socialists  will 
live  to  the  day  when  they  will  be  in  the  posi- 
tion that  Soares  Is  in  today.  Soares'  situation 
today,  by  the  way.  Is  not  yet  at  Its  worst.  An 
even  more  terrible  future  awaits  him  and  hto 
party.  Only  the  Russian  Socialists — the  Men- 
sheviks  and  the  Socialist  Revolutionaries— 
could  have  told  them  of  the  fate  that  awalti 
them.  But  they  cannot  tell  of  It;  they  are  aU 
dead,  they've  all  been  killed.  Read  the  Oulaf 
Archipelago  for  that. 

Of  course  in  the  present  situation  the 
Communists  have  to  assume  various  dis- 
guises. Sometimes  we  hear  words  like  the 
"popular  front",  at  other  times  "dialogue 
with  Christianity"  is  brought  up.  For  Com- 
munists to  have  a  dialogue  with  Christian- 
ity! In  the  Soviet  Union  this  dialogue  wM 
a  simple  matter:  they  used  machine  guns  and 
revolvers.  And  today.  In  Portugal,  unarmed 
Catholics   are   stoned   by   the   Communists. 
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This  happens  today.  This  Is  dialogue  .  .  .  And 
when  the  French  and  the  Italian  Communists 
say  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  dialogue, 
let  them  only  achieve  power  and  we  shall  see 
what  this  dialogue  will  look  like. 

When  I  traveled  to  Italy  this  past  April,  I 
was  amazed  to  see  hammers  and  sickles 
painted  on  the  doors  of  churches.  Insults 
to  priests  scrawled  on  the  doors  of  their 
bouses.  In  general,  o.Tensive  Communist 
graffiti  cover  the  walls  of  Italian  cities.  This 
Is  today,  at  a  time  before  they  have  achieved 
power.  This  is  today  .  .  .  When  their  lead- 
ers were  in  Moscow,  Palmlro  Togllattl  agreed 
to  all  of  Stalin's  executions.  Just  let  them 
reach  power  in  Italy  and  we  shall  see  what 
the  dialogue  will  look  like  then. 

All  of  the  Communist  parties,  upon 
achieving  power,  have  become  completely 
merciless.  But  at  the  stage  before  they 
achieve  power,  It's  necessary  to  adopt  dis- 
guises. 

We  Russians  who  have  had  experience  with 
this,  find  It  tragic  to  see  what  is  going  on  In 
Portugal.  We  were  always  told,  "Well,  this 
happened  to  you  Russians.  It's  just  that  you 
couldn't  maintain  democracy  in  your  coun- 
try. You  had  it  for  8  months  and  then  it 
was  throttled.  That's  Eastern  Europe  for 
you."  But  look  at  Portugal,  at  the  very  we.st- 
ern-most  edge  of  Europe,  you  can't  go  fur- 
ther West  than  Portugal.  And  what  do  we 
see  there?  We  see  a  sort  of  caricature,  a 
slightly  altered  version  of  what  happened 
m  Russia.  For  us  it  sounds  like  a  repetition. 
We  recognize  what's  going  on  and  can  make 
the  proper  substitutions,  placing  our  so- 
cialists in  Soares'  position.  Or  another  famil- 
iar note:  in  Russia  the  Bolsheviks  also  pur- 
sued power  under  the  slogan  "All  power  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly."  But  when  the 
elections  took  place,  they  got  25  percent  of 
the  vote.  So  they  dispersed  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  Communists  in  Portugal  got 
12  percent  of  the  vote.  So  they  made  their 
Parliament  entirely  powerless.  What  irony: 
the  Socialists  have  won  the  elections.  Soares 
is  the  leader  of  the  victorious  party.  And  he 
has  been  deprived  of  his  own  new.spaper. 
Just  Imagine:  the  leader  of  a  vlctorioiis 
party  has  been  stripped  of  his  own  news- 
paper! And  the  fact  that  tliere  an  Assembly 
has  been  elected  and  that  it  will  sit  In  ses- 
sion has  no  significance  whatever.  Yet  the 
western  press  writes  seriously  that  the  first 
free  elections  took  place  in  Portugal.  Lord 
save  us  from  such  free  elections!  (Applause) 
Specific  instances  of  duplicity,  of  trickery, 
can  of  course  change  from  one  set  of  circum- 
stances to  another.  But  we  recognize  the 
Communist  character  In  the  episode  when 
the  Portugue.se  military  leaders,  who  are  al- 
legedly not  Communists,  decided  to  settle 
the  dispute  within  the  newspaper  "Repub- 
lica"  In  the  following  manner.  "Come  at  12 
o'clock  tomorrow,"  they  said,  "we'll  open  the 
door.s  for  you  and  you  settle  it  all  as  you  see 
fit."  But  they  opened  the  doors  at  10  o'clock 
and  for  some  reason  only  the  Communists 
knew  of  this,  but  not  the  Socialists.  The 
Communists  entered,  burned  all  the  Incrimi- 
nating documents  and  then  the  Socialists  ar- 
rived. Ah,  ye.'5,  it  was  of  course  only  an  error. 
An  accident,  they  didn't  check  the  time. 

These  are  the  sort  of  tricks — and  there  are 
thousands — which  make  up  the  history  of 
our  revolution.  There  will  be  many  more 
such  Incidents  In  Portugal.  Or  take  the  fol- 
lowing example.  The  current  military  leader- 
ship of  Portugal,  In  order  not  to  lose  the  as- 
sistance of  the  West  (they  have  already 
ruined  Portugal,  there  is  nothing  to  eat,  so 
they  need  help),  have  declared.  "Yes,  we 
shall  keep  our  multiparty  system."  And  the 
unfortunate  Soares,  the  leader  of  the  vic- 
torious party,  now  has  to  demonstrate  that 
he  is  pleased  with  this  declaration  in  favor 
of  a  multi-party  system.  But  on  the  same 
day  the  same  source  declared  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  clas.sless  society  will  begin  Im- 
"mediately.    Anyone    who    is    the    least    bit 


familiar  with  Marxism  knows  that  "classless 
society"  Implies  that  there  won't  be  any 
parties.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  very  same 
day  they  said:  there  will  be  a  multl -party 
system  and  we  shall  strangle  every  party. 
But  the  former  is  heard  while  the  latter  Is 
inaudible.  And  everybody  repeats  only  that 
there  win  be  a  multiparty  system.  This  Is 
a  typical  communist  technique. 

Portugal  has  in  effect,  fallen  out  of  NATO 
today.  I  hate  to  be  a  prophet  of  doom  but 
these  events  are  irreversible.  Very  shortly 
Portugal  will  already  be  considered  a  member 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  is  painful  to  look  at 
this  tragic  and  ironic  repetition  of  Com- 
munist techniques  at  the  far  ends  of  Europe, 
60  years  apart.  In  the  same  few  months  we 
see  the  throttling  of  a  democracy  which  had 
only  just  begun  to  get  on  its  feet. 

The  question  of  war  is  also  well  elucidated 
in  Communist  and  Marxist  literattire.  Let  me 
show  you  how  Communism  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  war.  I  quote  Lenin:  "We  cannot  sup- 
port the  slogan  'Peace'  since  we  regard  it  as 
a  totally  muddled  one  and  a  hindrance  to 
the  revolutionary  struggle."  (Letter  to  Alex- 
andra KoUontal,  July  1915)  "To  reject  war 
in  principle  is  un-Marxlst.  Who  objectively 
stands  to  gain  from  the  slogan  'peace'?  In  any 
case  not  the  revolutionary  proletariat." 
(Letter  to  Shliapnikov,  November,  1914). 
"There's  no  point  In  proposing  a  benign  pro- 
gram of  pious  wishes  for  peace  without  at  the 
same  time  placing  at  the  forefront  the  call 
for  Illegal  organization  and  the  summons 
to  Civil  War."  This  is  Communism's  view  of 
war.  War  is  necessary.  War  Is  an  Instrument 
for  achieving  a  goal. 

But  unfortunately  for  Communism,  this 
policy  ran  up  against  your  atomic  bomb  in 
1945.  The  American  atomic  bomb.  And  then 
the  Communists  changed  their  tactics.  Then 
they  suddenly  became  advocates  of  peace 
at  any  cost.  They  started  to  convoke  peace 
Congresses,  to  circulate  petitions  for  peace, 
and  the  western  world  fell  for  this  deceit. 
But  the  goal,  the  ideology,  remained  the 
same.  To  destroy  your  society.  To  destroy  the 
way  of  life  known  in  the  West. 

But  with  your  nuclear  superiority.  It 
wasn't  possible  to  do  this  then.  Hence  they 
replaced  one  concept  by  another.  They  said: 
what  is  not  war  is  peace.  That  is  to  say, 
they  oppof^ed  war  to  peace.  But  this  was 
a  mistake.  Only  a  part  of  the  antithesis 
opposed  to  the  thesis.  Although  an  open 
war  could  not  be  conducted,  they  could  still 
carry  out  their  oppres.sions  behind  the 
scene — terrorism.  Partis.an  war,  violence, 
prisons,  concentration  camps.  I  ask  you:  Is 
this  peace? 

The  diametric  opposite  of  peace  is — vi- 
olence. And  those  who  want  peace  in  the 
worlc*.  should  remove  not  only  war  from  the 
world,  but  also  violence.  If  there  Is  no  open 
war,  but  there  is  still  violence,  that  is  not 
peace. 

As  long  as  in  the  Soviet  Union,  In  China, 
and  in  other  Communist  countries  there's 
no  limit  to  the  use  of  violence — and  now 
we  find  India  joining  in  (It  appears  that 
Mrs.  Ghandi  has  learned  a  lot  from  her  trip 
to  Moscow;  she  has  mastered  these  methods 
very  well,  and  is  now  adding  another  400,- 
000,000  persons  to  this  continent  of  ty- 
ranny)— as  long  as  there  is  no  limit  to  this 
u^e  of  violence,  as  long  as  nothing  restrains 
the  use  of  violence  over  this  tremendous  land 
mass  (more  than  half  of  humanity),  how 
can  you  consider  yourselves  secure? 

America  ani  Europe  together  are  not  yet, 
I  agree,  an  Island  In  the  ocean — I  won't  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that.  But  America  together 
with  Europe  Is  now  a  minority,  and  the  proc- 
ess Is  still  continuing.  Until  society  In  those 
Communist  countries  can  keep  a  check  on 
the  government  and  can  have  an  opinion 
on  what  the  government  does  (now  it  doesn't 
even  have  the  least  idea  of  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  up  to) — until  that  time  comes 


the  West,  and  the  world  generally,  has  no 
guarantee  at  all. 

We  have  another  proverb  in  Russia:  catch 
on  you  will  when  you're  tumbling  downhill. 

I  understand  that  you  love  freedom,  but 
in  our  crowded  world  you  have  to  pay  a 
tax  for  freedom.  You  cannot  love  freedom 
just  lor  yourself  and  quietly  agree  to  a 
situation  where  the  majority  of  humanity 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe  Is  being 
subjected  to  violence  and  oppression. 

The  Communist  ideology  is  to  destroy  your 
society.  This  has  been  their  aim  for  125 
years  and  has  never  changed;  only  the  meth- 
ods have  changed  a  little.  When  there  Is 
detente,  peaceful  co-existeiace,  and  trade, 
they  will  still  insist:  the  ideological  war 
must  continue;  And  what  is  ideological  war? 
It  is  a  focus  of  h.itred,  this  is  continued 
repetition  of  the  oath  to  destroy  the  West- 
ern world.  Just  as,  ouce  upon  a  time  In 
the  Roman  Senate,  a  famous  speaker  ended 
every  speech  with  the  statement:  "Further- 
more, Carthage  must  be  destroyed,"  so  today, 
with  every  act — detente,  trade,  or  whatever^ 
the  Communist  press,  acting  on  secret  in- 
structions, sends  out  thousands  of  speakers 
who  repeat:  "Furthermore,  capitalism  must 
be  destroyed." 

I  understand,  it's  only  human  that  per- 
sons living  In  prosperity  have  difficulty 
understanding  the  necessity  of  taking  steps — 
here  and  now — In  a  state  of  prosperity — to 
defend  themselves.  That  even  In  prosperity 
one  must  be  on  guard. 

But  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  treat- 
ies that  have  been  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  would  take  me  another  whole 
speech.  I  understand  that  when  your  states- 
men sign  some  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  China  you  want  to  believe  It  will  be 
carried  out.  But  the  Poles  who  signed  a 
treaty  in  Riga  in  1921  with  the  Com- 
munists also  wanted  to  believe  that  the 
treaty  would  be  carried  out,  and  they  were 
stabbed  in  the  back.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  who  signed  treaties  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union,  also  wanted  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  carried  out,  but 
these  countries  were  all  swallowed. 

And  the  persons  who  sign  these  treaties 
with  you  now — these  very  men  and  no 
others — at  the  same  time  give  orders  for 
persons  to  be  confined  In  mental  hospitals 
and  prLsons. 

Why  should  they  be  different?  Do  they 
have  any  love  for  you?  Why  should  they  act 
honorably  and  nobly  toward  you  while  they 
crush  their  own  people?  The  advocates  of 
detente  have  never  yet  explained  this. 

You  want  to  believe,  and  you  cut  down 
on  your  armies.  You  cut  down  on  your  re- 
search. There  used  to  be  an  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  the  Soviet  Union — at  least  there 
was  one.  (You  know  nothing  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  It's  dark  over  there.  These 
searchlights  don't  penetrate  that  far.) 
(Applause'  Knowing  nothing,  you  elimi- 
nated the  last  genuine  Institute  which 
actually  could  study  this  Soviet  society,  be- 
cause there  wasn't  enough  money  to  sup- 
port it.  But  the  Soviet  Union  is  studying 
you.  You  are  all  wide  open  here,  through 
the  press  and  Congress.  And  they  study  you 
even  more.  Increasing  the  size  of  their  staffs. 
They  follow  what's  going  on  in  your  Institu- 
tions. They  visit  the  buildings  when  they 
can;  they  even  visit  congressional  commit- 
ters; they  study  everything. 

Of  course,  peace  treaties  are  very  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  sign  them.  They  strengthen 
one's  prestige  with  the  electorate.  But  the 
time  will  come  when  the  names  of  thes* 
public  figures  will  be  erased  from  history. 
Nobody  will  remember  them  any  longer, 
but  the  Western  peoples  will  have  to  pay 
heavllv  for  these  over-trusting  agreements. 
(Applause) 

Is  It  only  a  question  of  showing  that 
detente  Is  needed  today,  here  and  now? 
No.   We   have   theoreticians   who  look  very 
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ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  depicted 
a  radiant  long-range  future,  ftatlng  that 
detente  would  ultimately  lead  to  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
U^.S.R.  In  the  establishment  of  a  world 
order.  But  what  sort  of  new  order,  in  co- 
operation with  insatiable  tott  aitarlanlsm, 
does  this  professor  want  to  see  established? 
(Applause)  It  won't  be  your  order  In  any 
case. 

But  the  principal  argument  (f  the  advo- 
cates of  detente  Is  well-known  all  of  this 
must  be  done  to  avoid  a  nuch  ar  war.  But 
after  all  that  has  happened  In  ecent  years. 
I  think  that  I  can  set  their  mi  ads  at  ease, 
and  your  minds  at  ease  as  wel  :  there  will 
not  be  any  nuclear  war.  What  for?  Why 
should  there  be  a  nuclear  war  U  for  the  last 
30  years  they  have  been  bres  king  off  as 
much  of  the  West  as  they  wi  .nted — piece 
after  piece,  country  after  country  and  the 
process  keeps  going  on.  In  1971  alone  four 
countries  were  broken  off.  Vov  r.  Three  In 
Indochina  plus  India,  the  process  keeps  going 
on.  emd  very  rapidly,  too.  On(  should  be 
aware  of  how  rapid  the  tempo  li  i.  But  let  us 
assume  that  ultimately  the  Western  world 
will  understand  and  say.  "No.  i  ot  one  step 
fvirther."  What  will  happen  thsn? 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  t<  the  follow- 
ing fact.  You  have  theoretlclar  s  who  say: 
"The  U.S.  must  stop  the  procesi;  of  nuclear 
armament.  We  have  enough  air  >ady.  Today 
America  has  enough  nuclear  wes  pons  to  de- 
stroy the  other  half  of  the  world.  Why  should 
we  need  more  than  that?"  Let  tl  le  American 
nuclear  specialists  reason  this  uray  If  they 
want,  but  for  some  reason  1  he  nuclear 
specialists  of  the  Soviet  Union — e  nd  for  some 
reason  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  U  ilon — think 
differently.  Ask  your  speclalls  s!  Leaving 
aside  their  superiority  In  tanks  ai  d  airplanes, 
where  they  surpass  you  by  a  f a<  tor  of  four, 
Ave,  or  seven,  take  the  SALT  lalks  alone: 
In  these  negotiations  your  oppoient  Is  con- 
tinually deceiving  you.  Either  he  Is  testing 
radar  in  a  way  which  is  forbidden  by  the 
agreement:  or  he  is  violating  the  limitations 
on  the  dimensions  of  missiles;  or  be  is  violat- 
ing the  limitations  on  their  destri  ictlve  force: 
or  else  he  Is  violating  the  condltli  ins  on  mul- 
tiple warheads.  As  the  proverb  says,  look 
before  you  leap,  or  you  will  hav  f  bruises  to 
keep.  (Applause) 

At  one  time  there  was  no  com  parison  be- 
tween the  strength  of  the  U.S.S.H  and  yours. 
Then  it  became  equal  to  yours.  Now.  as  all 
recognize,  it  is  becoming  superior  to  yours. 
Perhaps  today  the  ratio  Is  Just  g  reater  than 
unity,  but  soon  it  will  be  2  to  1.  '  :Tien  3  to  1. 
Finally  it  wlU  be  5  to  1.  I'm  not  a  specialist 
In  this  area,  and  you're  not  specis  lists  either. 
I  suppose,  but  this  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
I  think  that  if  the  armaments  tl  ley  had  be- 
fore were  enough,  they  would  not  ftave  driven 
things  further.  There  must  be  a  )me  reason 
for  It.  With  such  a  nuclear  superl  )rlty  it  wUl 
be  possible  to  block  the  use  of  yo  ir  weapons, 
and  on  some  unlucky  morning  tl  ley  will  de- 
clare: "Attention.  We're  marching  our  troops 
to  Europe,  and  If  you  make  a  m  ive,  we  will 
annihilate  you."  And  this  ratio  cf  3  to  1.  or 
5  to  1  will  have  Its  effect:  you  wll  not  make 
a  move.  Indeed,  theoreticians  wl  1  be  found 
to  say,  "If  only  we  can  have  tiat  blessed 
silence  .  .  ." 

To  make  a  comparison  with  cliess,  this  is 
like  two  players  sitting  at  a  ches.-?  board,  one 
of  whom  has  a  tremendously  high  opinion 
of  himself  and  a  rather  lowoplilon  of  his 
opponent.  He  thinks  that  he  will ,  of  course, 
outplay  his  opponent.  He  thlnlis  he  is  so 
clever,  so  calculating,  so  inventive,  that  he 
will  certainly  win.  He  sits  there  he  calcu- 
lates his  moves.  With  these  two  knights  he 
will  make  four  forks.  He  can  han  lly  wait  for 
his  opponent  to  move.  He's  squiri  aing  on  hU 
chair   out   of   happiness.    He    taces   off   his 


glasses,  wipes  them,  and  puts  them  back  on 
again.  He  doesn't  even  admit  the  ptosslbility 
that  his  opponent  may  be  more  clever.  He 
doesn't  even  see  that  his  pawns  are  being 
taken  one  after  the  other  and  that  his  castle 
Is  imder  threat.  It  all  seems  to  him,  "Aha, 
that's  what  we'll  do.  We'll  set  Moscow, 
Peking,  Pyongyang,  Hanoi  one  against  the 
other."  But  what  a  joke!  No  one  will  do  any 
such  thing!  In  the  meantime,  you've  been 
outplayed  In  West  Berlin,  you've  been  very 
skillfully  outplayed  in  Portugal.  In  the  Near 
East  you're  being  outplayed.  One  shouldn't 
have  such  a  low  opinion  of  one's  opponent. 
But  even  if  this  chess  player  were  able  to 
win  the  game  on  the  board,  carried  away  by 
the  play,  he  forgets  to  raise  his  eyes;  he 
forgets  to  look  at  his  opponent  and  doesn't 
see  that  he  has  the  eyes  of  a  killer.  And  if 
the  opponent  cannot  win  the  game  on  the 
board,  he  will  take  a  club  from  behind  his 
back  and  shatter  the  skull  of  the  other  chess 
player,  winning  the  game  In  that  way. 
(Applause)  This  very  calculating  chess  play- 
er also  forgets  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  barom- 
eter. It  has  fallen.  He  doesn't  see  that  It's 
already  dark  outside,  that  the  clouds  are 
coming  on.  that  a  hurricane  is  rising.  That's 
what  it  means  to  be  too  self-confic'ent  in 
chess. 

In  addition  to  the  grave  political  situation 
In  the  world  today,  we  are  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  a  wholly  new  situation,  a  crisis 
of  unknown  nature,  one  completely  different, 
one  entirely  non-poUtlcal.  We're  approaching 
a  major  tiirnlng  point  in  world  hlstcry,  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  It  can  be  seen  in 
various  areas  by  various  specialists.  I  could 
compare  it  only  with  the  turning  point  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Modern  Era.  a  whole 
shift  of  civilizations.  It  Is  a  turning  point  at 
which  settled  concepts  suddenly  become 
hazy,  lose  their  precise  contours,  at  which 
our  familiar  and  commonly  used  words  lo.se 
their  meaning,  become  empty  shells,  at  which 
methods  which  have  been  reliable  for  many 
centuries  no  longer  work.  It's  the  sort  of 
turning  point  at  which  the  hierarchy  of 
values  to  which  we  are  dedicated  all  our 
lives,  which  we  use  to  Judge  what  is  valuable 
and  what  is  not.  and  which  causes  our  lives 
and  our  hearts  to  beat,  is  starting  to  waver 
and  may  perhaps  collapse. 

And  these  two  crises:  the  p)olltlcal  crisis  of 
today's  world  and  the  oncoming  spiritual 
crisis,  are  occurring  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
our  generation  that  wUl  have  to  confront 
them.  The  leadership  ot  your  country,  which 
is  entering  the  third  century  of  your  na- 
tional existence,  will  perhaps  have  to  iDear  a 
burden  greater  than  ever  before  seen  In  the 
whole  of  American  history.  Your  leaders  dur- 
ing this  time  (which  is  so  near)  will  need 
profound  intuition,  spiritual  foresight,  high 
qualities  of  mind  and  soul.  May  God  grant 
that  In  those  times  you  will  have  at  the 
helm  in  this  country  personalities  as  great 
as  those  who  created  your  country.  (Ap- 
plause) 

In  recent  weeks,  when  traveling  through 
various  of  your  states,  I  of  course  felt  that 
these  two  cities  in  which  I  have  made  my 
addresses — Washington  and  New  York — are 
far  from  reflecting  your  country  as  a  whole, 
with  its  tremendous  diversity  and  all  of  its 
possibilities.  Just  as  old  St.  Petersburg  did 
not  express  the  whole  of  Russia,  Just  as 
Moscow  does  not  reflect  the  Soviet  Union 
of  today,  and  Just  as  Paris  more  than  once 
abused  it  claim  to  represent  all  of  France. 

I  was  profoundly  Impressed  by  my  contact 
with  those  places  which  are,  and  have  always 
been,  the  wellsprings  of  your  history.  It 
really  makes  one  think:  the  men  who  cre- 
ated your  country  never  lost  sight  of  their 
moral  bearings.  They  did  not  laugh  at  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  concepts  of  "good" 
and  "evil."  Their  practical  policies  were 
checked  against  that  moral  compass.  And 
how  surprising  it  Is  tJiat  a  practical  policy 
computed  on  the  basis  of  moral  considera- 


tions turned  out  to  be  the  most  far-sighted 
and  the  most  salutary.  Even  though  in  the 
very  short  term  one  wonders:  why  all  thta 
morality?  Let's  just  get  on  with  the  lin« 
mediate  job. 

The  leaders  who  created  your  country  never 
said — "Let  slavery  reign  right  next  door,  and 
we  wll)  enter  Into  detente  with  this  slavery, 
so  long  as  it  doesn't  come  over  to  us." 

I  have  traveled  enough  through  the  dlf- 
ferent  states  of  your  country  and  in  its 
various  regions  to  have  become  convinced 
that  the  American  heartland  Is  healthy, 
strong  and  broad  In  Its  outlook.  I  am  con- 
Tlnced  that  these  healthy,  generous  and  in- 
exhaustible forces  will  help  you  to  elevate 
the  whole  style  of  your  governmental  leader- 
ship. 

Yet,  when  one  travels  in  your  country  and 
sees  your  free  and  independent  life,  all  the 
dangers  which  I  talked  about  today  indeed 
seem  lmaginar>'.  I've  come  and  talked  to 
people,  and  I  see  this  Is  so.  In  your  wide 
open  spaces  even  I  get  a  little  Infected.  The 
dangers  seem  a  little  Imaginary.  On  this 
continent  it  is  hard  to  believe  all  the  things 
which  are  happening  In  the  v/orld.  But, 
gentlemen,  this  carefree  life  cannot  continue 
In  your  country  or  In  ours.  The  fates  of  our 
two  countries  are  going  to  be  extremely  dlf- 
flcult,  and  it  is  better  to  prepare  for  this 
beforehand.   (Applause) 

I  understand,  I  sense  that  you're  tired. 
You're  fatigued,  but  you  have  not  yet  really 
suffered  the  terrible  trials  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury which  have  rained  down  on  the  old 
continent.  You're  tired,  but  not  as  tired  as 
we  are,  lying  crushed  to  the  ground  for  80 
years.  You're  tired;  but  the  Communists  who 
want  to  destroy  your  system  aren't  tired; 
they're  not  tired  at  all.  (Applause). 

I  understand  that  this  Is  the  most  un- 
favorable time  to  come  to  this  country  and 
to  make  this  sort  of  address.  But  if  it  were  a 
favorable  time.  If  it  were  an  appropriate  time, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  need  for  me  to  speak. 
(Applause) . 

Precisely  because  this  Is  the  worst  possible 
time  I  have  come  to  tell  you  about  our 
experlnce  over  there.  It  our  experience  in  the 
East  could  flow  over  to  you  by  Itself.  It 
wouldn't  be  necessary  for  me  to  assume  the 
unpleasant  and  inappropriate  role  of  orator. 
I  am  a  writer,  and  I  would  prefer  t3  sit  and 
write  books. 

But  a  concentration  of  world  evil,  of  hatred 
for  humanity  is  taking  place  and  it  is  fully 
determined  to  destroy  your  society.  Must  you 
wait  until  it  comes  with  a  crowbar  to  break 
through  your  borders,  until  the  young  men  of 
America  have  to  fall  defending  the  borders  of 
their  continent? 

After  my  first  address,  as  always,  tl'ere  were 
some  superficial  comments  in  the  newspapers, 
which  did  not  really  get  to  the  essence.  One 
of  them  was  as  follows:  that  I  came  here 
with  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  to 
liberate  vs  from  Communism.  Anyone  who 
has  at  all  followed  what  I  have  said  and  writ- 
ten these  many  years,  first  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  now  in  the  West,  will  know  that 
I've  always  said  the  exact  opposite.  I  have 
appealed  to  my  own  countrymen — those 
whose  courage  has  failed  at  diflicult  moments, 
and  who  have  looked  Implorlnglv  to  the 
West — and  urged  them:  "Don't  wait  for  as- 
sistance, and  don't  Mk  for  It  we  must  stand 
on  our  own  feet.  The  West  has  enough  trou- 
bles without  us.  If  they  support  us.  many 
thanks.  But  to  ask  for  it,  to  appeal  for  it — 
never." 

I  said  the  last  time  that  two  processes  are 
occurring  in  the  world  today.  One  is  a  process 
of  spiritual  liberation  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in 
the  other  Communist  countries.  The  second 
is  the  assistance  being  extended  by  the  West 
to  the  Communist  rulers,  a  process  of  con- 
cessions, of  detente,  of  yielding  whole  coun- 
tries. And  I  only  said:  "Remember,  we  have 
to  pull  ourselves  up — but  if  you  defend  us 
you  also  defend  your  own  future." 
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We  are  slaves  there  from  birth.  We  are  bom 
slaves.  I'm  not  young  anymore,  and  I  myself 
was  born  a  slave;  this  is  even  more  true  for 
those  who  are  younger.  We  are  slaves,  but  we 
are  striving  for  freedom.  You,  however,  were 
born  free.  If  so,  then  why  do  you  help  our 
slaves  owners?  (Applause). 

In  my  last  address  I  only  requested  one 
thing  and  I  make  the  same  request  now: 
when  they  bury  us  in  the  ground  alive  (I 
compared  the  forthcoming  European  agree- 
ment with  a  mass  grave  for  all  the  countries 
of  East  Europe) — as  you  know,  this  is  a  very 
unpleasant  sensation:  your  mouth  gets  tilled 
with  earth  while  you're  still  alive — please  do 
not  send  them  shovels.  (Applause) .  Please  do 
not  send  them  the  most  modern  earth-mov- 
ing equipment.  (Applause) . 

By  a  peculiar  coincidence  the  very  day 
when  I  was  giving  my  address  In  Washington 
Suslov  was  tallting  with  yotir  Senators  in 
the  Kremlin.  And  he  said,  "In  fact,  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  trade  is  more  political  than 
economic.  We  can  get  along  without  your 
trade."  That's  a  lie.  The  whole  existence  of 
our  slave  owners  from  beginning  to  end  relies 
on  Western  economic  assistance.  (Anplavse). 
As  I  said  the  last  time,  beginning  with  the 
first  spare  parts  used  to  reconstruct  our  fac- 
tories in  the  1920's,  from  the  construction  in 
Magnitostroy,  Dneprostroy,  the  automobile 
and  tractor  factories  built  during  the  first 
five-year  plans,  on  into  the  postwar  years 
and  to  this  day,  what  they  need  from  you  is 
economically  absolutely  indispensable — not 
politically  but  economically  indispensable  to 
the  Soviet  system.  The  Soviet  economy  has 
an  extremely  low  level  of  efficiency.  What  is 
done  here  by  a  few  people,  by  a  few  ma- 
chines, in  our  country  takes  tremendous 
crowds  of  workers  and  enormous  masses  of 
materials.  Therefore  the  Soviet  economy  can- 
not deal  with  every  problem  at  once:  war, 
space  (which  Is  part  of  the  war  effort) ,  heavy 
industry,  light  Industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  to  feed  and  clothe  Its  own 
population.  The  forces  of  the  entire  Soviet 
economy  are  concentrated  on  war,  where  you 
won't  be  helping  them.  But  everything  which 
is  lacking,  everything  which  is  needed  to  fill 
the  gaps,  everything  which  is  necessary  to 
feed  the  people,  or  for  other  types  of  indus- 
try, they  get  from  you.  So  Indirectly  you 
are  helping  them  to  rearm.  You're  helping 
the  Soviet  police  state.  (Applause.) 

To  get  an  Idea  how  clumsy  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy is,  I'll  give  you  the  following  example: 
What  kind  of  country  Is  It,  what  kind  of 
great  power,  which  has  tremendous  military 
potential,  which  conquers  outer  space,  but 
has  nothing  to  sell?  All  heavy  equipment,  all 
complex  and  delicate  technology,  is  pur- 
chased abroad.  Then  it  must  be  an  agricul- 
tural country?  Not  at  all;  it  also  has  to  buy 
grain.  What  then  can  we  sell?  What  kind  of 
economy  is  it?  Can  we  sell  anything  which 
has  beeii  created  by  Socialism?  No!  Only  that 
which  God  put  In  the  Russian  ground  at 
the  very  beginning,  that's  what  we  squander 
and  that's  what  we  sell.  What  We  got  from 
God  in  the  first  place.  And  when  all  this  will 
come  to  an  end,  there  won't  be  anything  left 
to  sell. 

The  President  of  the  AFU-CIO,  Mr,  George 
Meany,  has  quite  rightly  said  that  It  Is  not 
loans  which  the  United  States  gives  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  It  Is  economic  assistance.  It's 
foreign  aid.  It's  given  at  a  level  of  Interest 
that  is  lower  than  what  American  working 
men  can  get  for  their  home  mortgages.  That 
Is  direct  aid. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  said  In  my  last 
address  and  would  like  to  repeat  It  again, 
that  we  have  to  look  at  every  event  from  the 
other  point  of  view — from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  country  is  taking 
your  assistance,  but  in  the  schools  they're 
teaching  and  in  the  newspapers  they  are  writ- 
ing and  in  lectures  they  are  saying,  "Look 
at  the  Western  world.  It's  beginning  to  rot. 
Look  at  the  economy  of  the  Western  world, 
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It's  coming  to  an  end.  The  great  predictions 
of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  are  coming  true. 
Capitalism  la  breathing  its  last.  Its  already 
dead.  And  our  socialist  economy  Is  flourish- 
ing. It  has  demonstrated  once  and  for  all 
the  triumph  of  Communism."  I  think.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  I  particularly  address  those  of 
you  who  have  a  socialist  outlook,  that  we 
should  at  last  permit  this  socialist  economy 
to  prove  its  superiority.  Let's  allow  It  to 
show  that  It  Is  advanced,  that  It  is  omnipo- 
tent, that  It  has  defeated  you,  that  It  has 
overtaken  you.  Let  us  not  Interfere  with 
it.  Let  us  stop  selling  to  it  and  giving  it 
loans.  (Applause.)  If  it's  all  that  powerful, 
then  let  it  stand  on  Its  own  feet  for  10  or 
15  years.  (Applause.)  Then  we  will  see  what 
It  looks  like.  I  can  tell  you  what  It  will  look 
like.  I  am  t>eing  quite  serious  now.  When  the 
Soviet  economy  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
deal  with  everything.  It  will  have  to  reduce 
Its  military  preparations.  It  will  have  to  aban- 
don the  useless  space  effort  and  it  will  have 
to  feed  and  clothe  its  own  people.  And  the 
system  will  t>e  forced  to  relax. 

Thus,  all  I  ask  you  is  that  as  long  as  this 
Soviet  economy  is  so  proud,  so  flourishing, 
and  yours  is  so  rotten  and  so  moribund — 
stop  helping  It,  then.  Where  has  a  cripple 
ever  helped  along  an  athlete?  (Applaxise.) 

Another  distortion  appeared  in  your  press 
with  respect  to  my  last  address.  Someone 
wrote  that  "one  more  advocate  of  the  Cold 
War  has  come  here.  One  more  person  has  ar- 
rived to  call  on  us  to  resume  the  Cold  War." 
That  Is  a  misunderstanding.  The  Cold  War— 
the  war  of  hatred— is  still  going  on.  but  only 
on  the  Communist  side.  What  Is  the  Cold 
War?  It's  a  war  of  abuse  and  they  still  abuse 
you.  They  trade  with  you,  they  sign  agree- 
ments and  treaties,  but  they  still  abuse  you. 
they  still  curse  you.  In  sources  which  you 
can  read,  and  even  more  In  those  which  are 
unavailable  to  you,  and  which  you  don't  hear 
of,  in  the  depths  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Cold  War  has  never  stopped.  It  hasn't  stop- 
ped for  one  second.  They  never  call  you  any- 
thing but  "American  imperialists."  One  day. 
If  they  want,  all  the  Soviet  newspapers  could 
say  that  America  wants  to  subjugate  the 
world  and  our  people  would  have  nowhere  to 
get  any  other  Information.  Do  I  call  upon 
you  to  return  to  the  Cold  War?  By  no  means. 
Lord  forbid!  What  for?  The  only  thing  I'm 
asking  you  to  do  Is  to  give  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy a  chance  to  develop.  Do  not  bury  us 
m  the  ground.  Just  let  the  Soviet  economy 
develop,  and  then  let's  see. 

But  can  the  free  and  varied  Western  sys- 
tem follow  this  policy?  Can  all  the  Western 
countries  together  say.  "It's  true,  let  us 
stop  competing.  Let  us  stop  playing  up  to 
them.  Let  us  stop  elbowing  each  other  and 
clamoring,  'Me,  me,  let  me  have  a  concession, 
please  give  it  to  me'. . ."  It's  very  possible 
that  this  could  not  be  done.  And  if  this  sort 
of  unity  cannot  be  achieved  In  the  West,  if. 
In  the  frenzied  competition  of  one  company 
with  another  they  will  continue  to  rush  in 
loans  and  advanced  technology.  If  they  will 
present  earth-moving  equipment  to  our 
gravedlggers,  then  I'm  afraid  that  Lenin  will 
turn  out  to  have  been  right.  He  had  said: 
"The  bourgeoisie  will  sell  us  rope,  and  then 
we  shall  let  the  bourgeoUle  hang  Itself." 

In  ancient  times  trade  would  begin  with 
the  meeting  of  two  persons  who  had  come 
out  of  a  forest  or  had  arrived  by  sea.  They 
would  show  one  another  that  they  didn't 
have  a  stone  or  club  In  thelx  hand,  that  they 
were  unarmed.  And  as  a  sign  of  this  each 
extended  an  open  hand.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hand  clasp.  Today's  word  "de- 
tente" literally  means  a  reduction  In  the 
tension  of  a  taut  rope.  (What  an  ominous 
coincidence:  A  rope  again!)  So  "detente" 
means  a  relaxation  oi  tension.  But  I  would 
say  that  what  we  need  is  rather  this  image  of 
the  open  hotid.  Relations  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  such  that  there  would  be  no 


deceit  In  the  question  of  armaments,  that 
there  would  be  no  concentration  camps,  no 
psychiatric  warda  for  healthy  people.  Rela- 
tions should  be  such  that  the  throats  of  ovir 
women  would  no  longer  be  constricted  with 
tears,  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  in- 
cessant Ideological  warfare  waged  against 
you,  and  that  an  address  such  as  mine  today 
would  In  no  way  be  an  exception.  People 
would  simply  be  able  to  come  to  you  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  from  China,  and  from 
other  Communist  conutrles  and  would  be 
able  to  talk  freely,  without  any  tutoring 
from  the  KGB.  without  any  special  approval 
from  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party. 
Rather,  they  would  simply  come  of  their 
own  accord  and  would  tell  you  the  truth 
about  what  Is  going  on  In  these  countries. 

This  would  be.  I  say.  a  period  in  which 
we  would  be  able  to  present  "open  hands" 
to  each  other.  (Applause) 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  MEDICINE  RE- 
PORT ON  ABORTION:  WHAT  DO 
THEY  KNOW? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Right  to  Life  News,  the  official 
publication  of  the  National  Right  to  Life 
Committee,  Inc.,  recently  contained  an 
article  entitled  "Institute  of  Medicine 
Report  Has  Major  Flaws."  The  article 
written  by  NRL  News  staff  writer  Michael 
Coughlin,  examines  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  May  1975  study  "Legalized  Abor- 
tion and  the  Public  Health."  This  study 
was  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  has  been  the 
object  of  considerable,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, well-deserved  criticism.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  approach  used  by  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  in  its  study,  I  offer 
the  following  quotation  taken  from  the 
summary  and  conclusion  section  of  the 
study : 

Ethical  Issues  of  abortion  are  not  discussed 
In  this  analysis,  nor  are  questions  concern- 
ing the  fetus  In  abortion.  The  study  group 
recognizes  that  this  approach  Implies  an 
ethical  position  with  which  some  may  dis- 
agree. The  emphasis  of  the  study  Is  on  the 
health  effects  of  abortion,  not  on  the  alter- 
natives to  abortion. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  President,  the 
kind  of  answer  one  receives  depends  upon 
how  a  question  is  phrased.  If  a  question 
about  the  effects  of  abortion  Is  phrased  in 
such  a  way  that  all  ethical  considera- 
tions are  ignored,  that  the  fimdamental 
question  of  the  humanity  of  the  fetus  is 
not  even  considered  and  that  only  the 
"medical  risks  to  women"  are  discussed — 
then,  Mr.  President,  the  result  is  pre- 
dictable. 

But  equally  important — granting  for 
the  sake  of  argument  the  validity  of  the 
curious  approach  taken  by  the  Institute 
of  Health— is  the  admited  lack  of  data 
in  many  important  areas  covered  by  the 
study.  As  Michael  Couglin  has  stated  in 
his  article: 

Modestly,  the  committee  states  that  It 
found  "considerable  gaps"  In  information  on 
which  the  report  was  based.  These  "consider- 
able gaps"  make  the  full  repwrt  almost  totally 
useless.  An  honest  summary  of  the  report 
covUd  be  made  in  four  words,  "They  really 
don't  know."  Undeterred  by  the  atwence  of 
essential  Information,  the  committee  pressed 
forward,  drawing  conclusions,  and  then  un- 
drawing them  and  then  summarizing  the 
findings — which  really  amount  to  non-flnd- 
ings. 
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Mr.  President.   I  request  untinimous 
consent  that   the   article   "] 
Medicine  Report  Has  Major  Fliws,' 
printed  In  the  Record  in  Its  enJrety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

iNsirnTTE  OF  Medicine  Report  Ha^  Major 

Flaws 

By  Michael  Coughlin 

There  Is  really  only  one  conclusion 
be  drawn  about  the  report  recently 
by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  on  " 
Abortion  and  the  Public  Health,"— 
Is  that  It  shouldn't  have  been,  at 
now. 

Despite  the  heavy  publicity  give 
port  by  the  nation's  media  (publicll^ 
general  heralded  it  as  a  welcome  ad  lltlon 
our  store  of  Information  on  the  imp;  ict 
Ized  abortion  has  had  on  the  phy  leal 
psychological  health  of  millions  of 
women) .  there  Is  very  little  in  the 
justifies  any  such  hurrah. 

The    stated    objectives   of   the    ripwrt 
spelled  out  in  Its  introduction,  are  clearly 
accomplished — although  it  takes 
tute  of  Medicine  committee  which 
the  report  168  pages  to  admit  that 
Institute  was  chartered  in  1970  by 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  to  stu^y 
health  policy  matters. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  10 
by    a    "committee    of   scholars 
health     practitioners,     and 
persons,"    said    a    press    advisory 
institute.   "The  study  group,"  the 
continues,  "was  asked  to  examine 
mortality  and  morbidity  for  women 
tained    legal    abortions,    and    to 
changes  in  the  risks  as  legal  abortloi  i 
more  available  following  the  January, 
Supreme   Court   ruling   that  removed 
restrictions  on  the  procedure." 

Copies  of  the  repjort.  together  w 
page  summary  of  the  document  wer  i 
out  to  the  media  at  a  May  27  presi  i 
ence.    Judging    from    several    majc  r 
stories,  reporters  did  little  more  than 
pablum  fed  them  in  a  news  release 
hash  it  for  their  readers. 
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Bluing    Itself   as    "a    more   comp: 
analysis  (than  any  previously  issue( 
available  medical   Information  On 
Ject,"  the  report  announces  in  its 
that  It  did  not  concern  itself  with 
Issues  of  abortion"  or  with 
earning   the    fetus   in   abortion." 
should  it  if  the  Supreme  Court  Uself 
Ignore  this  central  issue  of  the  whole 
controversy? 

Modestly,    the    committee    states 
found  "considerable  gaps"  in  inforn^tlon 
which  the  report  was  based.  These 
erable   gaps"   make   the   full    repor; 
totally  useless.  An  honest  summar  r 
repwrt  could  be  made  in  four  worc^, 
really  don't  know."  Undeterred  by 
sence  of  essential  information,  the 
pressed    forward,    drawing   conclusions 
then  undrawing  them  and  then 
the  findings — which  really  amount 
findings. 

But  let  the  report  speak  for  itself 

In  chapter  2,  page  38.  it  acknowledges 
"Illegal  abortions  are  not  reported 
health  authorities  and  almost  nev^ 
police  . . .  which  makes  impossible 
phasls)     a    calculation    of    illegal 
ratios  or  rates,  or  the  development 
data  on  the  Incidence." 

With  that  said,  the  next  paragraph 
that  "These  data  (drawn  from 
mission  records)  suggest  that  the 
Illegal  abortions    (remember,  they 
possible'  to  calculate)  has  declined 
years  and  that  most  women  will 
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legal  abortion  over  an  Illegal  abortion  when 
that  choice  is  available." 

In  chapter  2,  page  39,  the  report  cites  a 
study  which  states  that  the  out-of-wedlock 
birth  rate  declined  In  1971  In  New  York  City, 
"the  first  full  year  of  New  York's  nonrestric- 
tlve  abortion  law."  Similar  data  have  been 
reported  In  California,  we  are  told.  Further 
information,  the  report  continues,  "suggests 
that  abortion  may  have  had  an  Immediate 
downward  push  on  illegitimacy"  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

In  the  next  breath,  however,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  "Although  these  data  can  be 
Interpreted  as  showing  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  legalization  of  abortion  and  a 
decline  in  out-of-wedlock  births  In  the  sub- 
sequent year,  no  conclusion  (our  emphasis) 
can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  long-term 
trend  in  out-of-wedlock  births  in  an  area 
with  non-restrictive  abortion  legislation  . . . 
Too  many  other  factors  affect  the  decision  to 
bear  a  child,  and  particularly  an  out-of-wed- 
lock child,  to  allow  conclusions  about  the 
demographic  effects  of  legal  abortion." 

Why,  then,  does  the  committee  Imply 
earlier  that  there  Is  "some  relationship" 
between  legalized  abortion  and  a  declining 
birth  rate? 

FOREIGN    STUDIES    DISCREorTED 

In  chapter  3  extreme  pains  are  taken  to 
discredit  the  validity  of  all  foreign  studies  of 
the  long-term  complications  arising  from 
abortion.  These  studies,  the  report  said,  are 
Inadequate  for  several  reasons.  Including 
contradictory  evidence,  evidence  of  serious 
faults  In  the  methodology  employed  in  the 
studies  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  on 
which  the  studies  were  based.  "To  sum- 
marize," the  report  says,  "no  definitive  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn"  from  the  foreign 
studies. 

But  then,  after  admitting  that  not  enough 
time  has  passed  to  make  any  valid  assess- 
ment of  the  United  States  situation,  from 
Internal  evidence  or  by  comparison  to  for- 
eign reports,  the  committee  almost  cavalierly 
cites  a  series  of  studies  from  across  the 
country  which  "indicate  that  abortion-re- 
lated complications  have  declined  over  the 
past  several  years  ...  It  Is  likely  (note  the 
scientific  ring  of  that  word)  that  the  Intro- 
duction of  less-restrictive  legislation  .  .  . 
was  a  major  factor  In  reducing  total  illegal 
abortion-related  complications." 

Interesting,  isn't  it,  that  unable  —  by  its 
own  admission — to  assess  the  long-term 
effects  of  abortion,  the  committee  next  tells 
us  that  the  abortion-complication  rate  in 
the  United  States  has  decreased  since  abor- 
tion was  legalized — leaving  the  obvious  Im- 
pression that  woman  have  little  to  fear  from 
abortion. 

We  should  note  that  this  chapter's  .em- 
phasis on  discrediting  foreign  studied  Is 
almost  completely  lacking  in  the  ne.xt  chapter 
when  the  report  looks  at  the  lnci(ien"e.  here 
and  abroad,  of  maternal  deaths  due  to 
abortion.  Could  it  have  anjrthlng  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  most  foreign  studies  on  com- 
plications suggest  the  presence  of  serious 
long-term  dangers  caused  by  abortion,  while 
the  foreign  studies  Indicate  a  decreasing 
maternal  death  rate  following  the  Introduc- 
tion of  legalized  abortion? 

FEW     DEATHS     IN     U.S. 

Chapter  4  of  the  report  advises  us  that 
"Very  few  deaths  are  associated  with  legal 
abortion  in  the  United  States."  More  speci- 
fically, the  report  says  that  eswly  abortions 
are  the  safest  and  that  the  incidence  of 
maternal  deaths  caused  by  mid-term  abor- 
tions Is  about  the  same  as  the  maternal 
mortality  ratio  for  women  carrying  their 
pregnancies  to  term. 

A  comparison  Is  made  with  selected  foreign 
countries  to  Illustrate  that  early  abortions 
are  generally  safer  for  the  woman  than  mld- 
and  later-term  abortions.  The  lack  of  serious 


critical  analysis  of  shortcomings  evident  In 
foreign  reports,  so  prominent  In  chapter  3 
suggests,  shall  we  say,  the  presence  of  bias 
In  the  committee's  report. 

Statistics  from  New  York  are  cited  as  "a 
valuable  sovu-ce"  of  Information  on  the  health 
effects  of  legal  abortions  (page  75).  But  In  a 
footnote  on  the  next  page,  the  report  states 
that  though  investigators  studying  the  num- 
ber of  maternal  deaths  resulting  from  legal 
abortions  done  in  New  York  "concluded  tiiat 
all  deaths  from  abortions  .  .  .  were  probably 
identified,"  there  was  in  fact  "no  way  to 
verify  whether  .  .  .  this  assumption  is  cor- 
rect." On  such  solid  evidence  the  committee 
proceeds  with  its  study: 

"Although  data  limitations  preclude  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  mortality  ratios 
associated  with  legal  and  illegal  abortion, 
available  statistl,"s  from  the  United  States 
indicate  that  the  number  of  reported  deaths 
from  other-than-legal  abortions  declined 
steadily  as  less  restrictive  abortion  legisla- 
tion was  passed  and  Implemented  through- 
out the  country." 

Perhaps  this  statement  was  best  critiqued 
by  Jeanne  Head,  a  registered  nurse  who  is  In 
charge  of  the  Manhattan  office,  New  York 
State  Right  to  LUe.  She  wrote:  "In  its  haste 
to  proclaim  the  safety  of  legal  abortions,  the 
Academy  deserts  its  scientific  reasons  to  at- 
tribute the  decline  In  maternal  deaths  to 
legalized  abortions.  It  need  only  refer  to  the 
National  Center  of  Health  Statistics  ...  to 
discover  that  abortion  and  maternal  deaths 
declined  more  dramatically  before  legaliza- 
tion of  abortion  than  after.  This  decline  .  .  . 
can  more  logically  and  scientiflcally  be  con- 
sidered due  to  the  advances  in  medical 
science,  and  better  maternal  health  care." 

P3TCHOLOJICAL     EFFECTS 

When  the  committee  gets  into  its  section 
on  the  psychological  effects  of  abortion 
(chapter  5),  It  abandons  all  restraint  and 
pretenses  to  a  scientific  analysis. 

For  12  pages  It  thrashes  about  searching 
for  something  concrete  it  can  say  on  this 
subject.  About  the  best  it  comes  lip  with  Is 
that  women  tend  to  have  greater  pschologlcal 
after-effects  following  abortions  performed 
during  the  second  trimester  than  they  do 
when  they  are  done  during  the  first  trimester. 

In  this  chapter,  the  report  says,  available 
data,  especially  more  recent  data,  "generally 
agree  that  the  feelings  of  guilt,  regret  or  loss 
elicited  by  a  legal  abortion  in  some  women 
are  generally  temporary  and  appear  to  be 
outweighed  by  positive  life  changes  and 
feelings  of  relief." 

Such  a  general  agreement  leads  the  com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  abortion  is  not  psy- 
chologically damaging.  A  series  of  studies 
are  cited  to  give  authority  to  the  commit- 
tee's conclusion. 

But  Is  there  any  Justification  for  the  con- 
clusion? Can  the  committee  say,  based  an 
valid  scientific  reports,  that  women  have 
little  to  fear  psychologically  from  abortion? 
No,  and  Its  own  report  admits  as  much. 

The  studies  on  which  this  chapter  is  based 
suffer  major  flaws  that  make  them  scien- 
tifically useless.  To  q'lots  from  the  report, 
"Much  of  the  research  on  psychological  as- 
pects of  abortion  is  limited  .  .  .  Data  are 
also  almost  nonexistent  on  the  differential 
emotional  Impact  associated  with  various 
abortion  techniques  or  the  trimester  in 
which    the    abortion    Is    obtained  .  .  . 

"Most  studies  on  the  psychological  effect 
of  abortion  are  clouded  by  significant  prob- 
lems of  definition  and  method,"  the  report 
says.  But  there  are  even  more  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  studies,  chief  among  them 
the  absence  of  "control  groups"  which  tends 
to  Invalidate  any  conclusions  made  In  the 
studies. 

"Inconsistent  terminology  makes  a  com- 
parison among  frtudles  very  difficult  and  also 
weakens  the  validity  of  any  single  study," 
the  report  continues.  "Somewhat  related  to 
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the  definition  problem  is  the  lack  of  uni- 
form measurement  instruments  to  gauge  the 
affect  of  an  abortion  on  the  mental  health 
of  a  woman." 

And  so  on  and  on  this  chapter  goes,  tor- 
tuously trying  to  justify  abortion  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  conclusions  it  reaches  are 
Ijaeed  on  the  flUmsiest  of  information. 

The  concluding  chapter  In  the  report  Is 
as  empty  aS  the  preceding  ones.  All  that  can 
be  said  about  It  Is  found  In  Its  sununary, 
"Data  on  the  relationship  of  contraception 
to  abortion  are  limited,  and  preclude  firm 
conclusions  on  many  aspects  of  the  topic  .  .  . 
no  studies  have  yet  defined  their  exact  re- 
lationship." 

As  Ray  L.  White,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Right  to  Life  Oommlttee  said.  "The 
report  Is  filled  with  quallfj-lng  words  such  as 
If,"  'perhaps,'  'It  suggests  that,'  'If  Indeed.' 
Such  expressed  uncertainty  qualifies  It  as  a 
lukewarm  opinion  and  not  a  study." 

It  Is  opinion  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
As  a  scientific  study  it  rests  Its  conclusions 
on  the  flimsiest  of  Information  and  the  shal- 
lowest of  logic. 

As  a  study,  however,  we  must  take  It 
seriously — not  for  what  it  proves,  but  for 
what  It  leads  the  public  to  believe.  Before 
abortion  was  legalized  women  knew  they 
risked  their  health  and  lives  by  having  one. 
Now  they  have  been  lulled  into  believing 
that  abortion  poses  no  risks  either  physical 
or  psychological. 

The  Institute  of  Medicine  erred  seriously 
In  making  the  report  public — an  error  that 
|9  the  more  reprehensible  when  one  realizes 
It  will  be  used  to  Ju'itlfy  abortion  as  a  posi- 
tive medical  experience  for  women. 


STRESS    AND    SOCTETY— THE   ROLE 
OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  Conference  on  Emerging  Trends  In 
Education  on  the  topic  of  "Alleviating 
Stress  on  Schools,  Teachers,  Pupils,  and 
Society  as  a  Whole." 

No  subject  could  be  more  pertinent 
than  this  today.  We  are  constantly 
placed  in  stressful  situations — by  our 
own  actions,  by  acts  of  nature,  and  by 
the  acts  of  government  and  other  people. 
Each  of  us  must  learn.  In  our  own  way, 
to  cope  with  stress  and  tension.  But,  the 
learning  curve  can  be  made  smoother 
and  the  learning  process  less  difficult  by 
actions  which  government  and  the  Insti- 
tutions in  our  society  take. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Conference  on  Emerging  Trends  in  Edu- 
cation chose  to  examine  ways  to  make 
life  less  tension-filled  and  stressful.  Edu- 
cators, in  my  opinion,  make  a  unique 
contribution  to  our  society  when  they 
prepare  young  people  to  take  their  place 
In  the  adult  society.  It  is  highly  appro- 
priate that  they  search  for  ways  to  bet- 
ter prepare  our  young  people  to  cope  with 
our  changing  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  thoughts  on 
stress  and  our  society  which  I  offered  to 
the  conference.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  to  the  conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  today  to  deliver 
tbe  keynote  address  at  the  1975  Conference 
on  Emerging  Trends  In  Education. 


I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  your 
choice  of  a  conference  theme — "Alleviating 
Stress  on  Schools,  Teachers,  Pupils,  and  So- 
ciety as  a  Whole."  There  can  be  no  more 
pertinent  topic  for  us  to  address  today. 

The  sciences  of  physics  and  engineering 
have  provided  us  with  a  precise  definition  of 
the  word  stress.  Stress,  according  to  these 
disciplines.  Is  a  force  sufficient  In  magnitude 
to  distort  or  deform  a  system. 

If  we  were  to  translate  this  definition  into 
terms  more  readily  understandable  to  the 
social  scientist,  the  psychiatrist,  or  the  poli- 
tician, we  would  call  man  the  system,  and 
society  or  the  environment  the  force  at  work 
on  him.  Man  experiences  stress  basically  be- 
cause he  cannot  respond  quickly  enough  or 
in  an  adaptive  enough  fashion  to  his  envi- 
ronment. 

All  of  us  here  know  that  stress  Is  nothing 
new  to  man.  He,  like  all  the  other  living 
creatxires  on  this  earth,  has  suffered  some 
form  of  stress  from  the  beginning  of  time — 
whether  it  be  the  stress  of  having  to  face 
a  life-threatening  situation  and  fight  or  run, 
the  stress  of  having  to  find  food  to  feed  one- 
self and  one's  family,  or  the  stresses  of  mod- 
ern society  where  most  problems  are  shades 
of  gray  rather  than  black  or  white,  and  do 
not  respond  to  direct  or  simple  solutions. 

As  a  .society,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
always  had  to  deal  with  stress.  We  are  a  na- 
tion born  out  of  turmoil.  Our  war  for  In- 
dependence divided  families  and  friends  Into 
opposing  camps.  And  the  Civil  War  had  at 
least  as  divisive  an  effect  on  our  society. 

Today,  our  problems  seem  more  complex, 
more  numerous,  and  more  distressful. 

Slgmund  Freud  once  asked  whether  "sys- 
tems of  civilization — or  epochs  of  It — possi- 
bly even  the  whole  of  humanity — have  be- 
come 'neurotic'  under  the  pressure  of  civiliz- 
ing trends."  If  Freud  felt  that  way  just  46 
years  ago.  Imagine  how  he  might  feel  If  he 
were  alive  today.  In  a  society  so  complex  and 
so  fast-paced  that  the  pressures  on  people 
have  grown  and  continue  to  grow  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate. 

Change,  undoubtedly.  Is  a  major  source  of 
stress.  Our  society  and  the  growth  In  knowl- 
edge which  characterizes  It,  require  man  to 
adapt  to  new  events,  new  thoughts,  and  new 
ways  of  doing  things  far  more  quickly  than 
he  had  ever  needed  to  adapt  in  the  past. 

It  took  man  thousands  of  centuries  to  learn 
to  fly;  but  It  only  took  him  66  years  to  pro- 
gress from  his  first  flight  to  his  first  trip  to 
the  Moon.  And  now,  six  years  later,  he  has 
planned  a  rendezvous  in  space  with  another 
space  ship! 

In  more  personal  terms,  for  centuries  peo- 
ple were  born,  raised,  worked  and  died  In  the 
same  town,  with  their  families  around  them. 
Today,  families  often  pick  up  their  roots 
every  two  years  to  move  to  another  part  of 
the  country  or  the  world.  Father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  aunts  and  uncles,  and 
friends  are  left  behind.  If  there  is  any  sense 
of  belonging,  If  there  are  any  roots,  it  Is  the 
compaTiy  or  the  Army,  not  the  community, 
that  provides  the  roots. 

For  others  In  the  family,  there  Is  no  home 
base  to  cushion  the  shock  of  moving.  The 
requirement  to  change,  to  adapt  to  new 
friends  and  new  environments  every  few 
years,  often  expresses  Itself  In  stress,  in  emo- 
tional, behavioral  or  medical  problems. 

A  second  Important  source  of  stress  Is  the 
lack  of  a  recognized  and  generally  accepted 
set  of  moral  values  by  which  to  guide  ovir 
lives.  We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  cul- 
tural and  moral  revolution.  In  which  old 
values  are  questioned  and  often  discarded 
without  the  adoption  of  new  ones. 

F\5r  seme,  the  lack  of  guldeposts  Is  ex- 
hilarating and  welcome.  But  for  all  too  many 
others,  it  evokes  fear  or  disorientation. 

Finally,  we  cannot  forget  the  problems  that 
face  our  society  and  the  way  we  deal  or  fall 
to   deal    with    these    problems.    They   com- 


pound and  magnify  the  strains  and  tensions 
we  feel. 

Look  at  the  problems  which  face  us  today: 

A  world  still  at  war  in  many  places  and  still 
In  danger  of  nuclear  conflagration. 

A  national  unemployment  rate  of  9.2  per 
cent. 

Decaying  and  bankrupt  cities. 

An  ever  increasing  crime  rate. 

A  crisis  In  education. 

A  health  system  beset  by  financial  and 
moral  crises. 

And,  a  lack  of  faith  In  government,  fed  by 
Its  perceived  inability  to  solve  or  even  to 
relate  to  our  problems. 

Let  me  focus  brlefiy  on  just  three  of  these 
problems — the  problems  of  peace,  of  faith  in 
government,  and  of  unemployment — to  put 
in  sharper  persjjectlve  the  Impact  of  our 
modern  problems  on  people. 

First,  the  problem  of  peace. 

Since  the  late  1940s  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  lived 
virlth  the  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  hang- 
ing over  their  heads.  We  now  have  a  gen- 
eration and  a  half  of  young  children  and 
adults  residing  in  an  atmosphere  of  possible 
atomic  annihilation  and  likely  proliferation. 

The  chance  of  nuclear  war  between  the 
great  superpowers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is  very  remote.  But  the  chance 
of  war  among  other  powers.  In  the  Middle 
East,  on  the  Asian  continent  and  In  the 
Third  World,  Is  less  remote.  And,  who  is  to 
say  what  will  happen  If  some  of  these  powers 
acquire  the  capability  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  and  use  them?  This  must  disturb 
us  all. 

Second,  the  problem  of  confidence  In  our 
government. 

Watergate  shook  our  faith  In  government 
to  Its  roots.  Recent  evidence  of  wrongdoing 
by  the  very  agencies  created  to  safeguard 
our  system  of  government,  the  FBI  and  the 
CIA,  have  compounded  the  crisis  of  confi- 
dence toward  government  felt  by  a  great 
number  of  citizens. 

Moreover,  our  people  havfe  a  nagging  sense 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  national  leader- 
ship to  address  the  problems  that  really  con- 
front our  people. 

There  is  one  more  problem  on  which  I 
would  like  to  focus  special  attention,  for  It 
may  be  the  major  source  of  many  of  the 
stresses  on  our  people  today.  That  Is  the 
problem  of  unemployment. 

I  have  already  stated  that  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing a  national  unemployment  rate  of 
9.2  per  cent.  But  this  figure  Is  deceptively 
low. 

In  some  large  cities  such  as  Detroit,  unem- 
ployment is  close  to  25  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force.  Among  our  young  people  It  Is  21.8  per 
cent;  among  only  our  black  young  people  It 
is  39.9  percent  nationwide  and  as  high  as 
50  per  cent  In  some  ghetto  areas.  And  we  have 
not  even  begun  to  count  the  disillusioned 
thousands  who  no  longer  seek  work  through 
official  employment  agencies  and  thus  are  not 
counted. 

The  statisticians  and  economists  In  our 
society  can  describe  for  us  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  unemployment.  But  unemployment 
means  more  than  a  loss  of  income — it  means 
a  loss  of  self-esteem,  of  self -worth. 

Ours  Is  a  society  In  which,  for  better  or 
worse,  self -worth  is  defined  by  our  jobs,  our 
salaries,  and  the  adequacy  with  which  our 
work  provides  for  our  welfare  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  families. 

The  effect  of  unemployment  on  the  young 
person  Just  finishing  school  or  on  the  young 
man  or  woman  just  released  from  the  military 
service  is  severe.  He  or  she  has  been  told 
that  by  studying  hard  or  developing  skills 
which  society  considers  valuable,  or  after 
serving  our  country,  that  there  will  be  a 
future  of  hope — that  he  or  she  will  be  able  to 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  society. 

Now  we  are  telling  these  people  that  they 
are  not  needed  that  we  tricked  them.  Their 
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reaction   Is   anger,   frustration, 
or  all  of  these. 

Even  more  devastating  Is  the 
employment  on  those  who  ha^e 
ployed,    started    families,    and 
mainstream   as   productive 
a  sudden  there  is  little 
particular  sldlls  and  tbey  are 
quite  a  blow  to  the  once 
earners — and  very  often  the 
grullt  and  anxiety. 

But.  unemployment  Is  not  a 
sonal  affair.  It  very  definitely  Is 
fair.    Family    life    becomes 
cult,   as   the   former   wage 
those  closest  to  him  for  moral  _ 
financial  support.  There  are  cu 
ing  from  food,  clothing,  transf.. 
shelter  to  education — and  these 
adjust  to. 

No  one  In  the  family  is  

stresses  of  unemployment.  The 
and  Inadequacies  arising  from  h 
are  taken  out  on  children  and 
in  turn,  take  out  their 
unemployed  wage  earner.  The 
most  never  ending,  and  the 
faceted. 

It  Is  from  families  under  stre 
children  come  who,  time  after  tln^e 
the  criminal   Justice  system; 
remorse  for  their  actions  and 
victims  for  the  savagery  of  their 

Families  and  people  under 
ence  serious  mental  Illnesses 
lated  Illnesses. 

Stress  is  now  recognized  as  a 
of  illnesses — heart  disease,  nervoija 
and  high  blood  pressure,  to  name 

Today,  according  to  one  famous 
Sir  William  Osier.  "It  U  much  nc 
tant  to  know  what  sort  of  patler  t 
sease  than  what  sort  of  disease  a 

The  National  Institute  of 
that  suicide  is   up  nationally 
least  2  per  cent — meaning  500 
than  the  usual  toll  of  around 
conservatively  estimated  that  the 
today  Is  over  12  person  per  100 
1932,  the  worst  year  of  the 
was  17.4  persons  per  100.000. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the 
our  young  people,  those  aged  20  to 
It  was  8  1  per  thousand,  below  t: 
average;  In  1973  it  was  14.8,  and 
even  higher. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  _. 
to.  say  the  least.  Americans  are 
a  little  less  tolerable  at  a  younger  _ 
er  age.  To  alleviate  their  stralmi, 
increasingly  turning  to  alcohol, 
now  suicide. 

As   educators,   I   am   sure   you 
witness  to  the  damaging  effects  < 
our  youth.  Where  adolescence  in  . 
to  be  stressful  enough,  it  now  looki 
pressures  that  have  plagued 
tering  down  to  their  chidlren 

If  the  Administration  is 

vide  the  kind  of  leadership  to 
problems  of  unemployment,  of 
of  housing,  of  education — then 
Congress  will  provide  that 

We  can  and  we  will  take  better 
unfortunate  victims  of  recession 
both  the  extension  of 
pensatlon  and  an  increase  in  Its  .. 
the  average  unemployment  check 
$85  a  week — a  national  disgrace. 
We  can   and   we  must   provide 
gency  program  of  health  Insuranc^ 
who  lose  coverage  because  they 
work. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  scrimp 
Security,  on  retirement  benefits 
stamps,  as  the  President  has 
gress  has  rejected  this  cruel 
We  must  get  the  economy 
and  to  do  this: 

We  need  a  greatly  expanded 
public  service  jobs  capable  of 
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least  one  million  people  with  work  immedi- 
ately. 

We  need  an  accelerated  program  of  public 
works. 

We  need  to  set  interest  rates  for  housing  at 
6  per  cent  and  get  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
construction  workers  back  on  the  Job. 

We  need  to  see  to  it  that  financial  assist- 
ance comes  from  the  federal  government  to 
those  state  and  local  governments  facing  a 
major  fiscal  crisis. 

And,  we  must  begin  to  do  a  much  better 
Job  of  planning  for  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy and  for  the  welfare  of  our  citizens.  If 
we  are  to  provide  a  better  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans In  the  years  to  come,  we  must  begin 
to  plan  for  it  today. 

This  is  where  we  need  your  help.  We  must 
plan  for  the  future  together. 

We  have  always  been  a  nation  which  has 
placed  a  high  premium  on  education. 

We  must  develop  a  new  education  policy 
for  America,  one  that  will  make  our  schools 
centers  of  community  activity  and  through 
them  restore  to  our  people  some  sense  of  be- 
longing. We  must  provide  education  that 
will  give  our  young  people  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  help  our 
communities  better  cope  with  the  strains 
of  modem  life. 

A  new  education  policy  for  America  must 
establish  education  as  a  high  national  pri- 
ority in  the  protection  and  development  of 
our  human  resources.  It  should  promote 
multiple  approaches  to  providing  education 
ooportunltles  that  give  the  fullest  recogni- 
tion of  the  needs,  problems,  abilities  and  in- 
terests of  each  young  person. 

It  must  be  a  policy  which  helps  prepare 
our  young  people  for  the  changes  and  stresses 
which  win  characterize  the  future. 

And.  finally.  It  must  be  a  policy  which  will 
help  our  people  realize  that  a  man's  worth 
is  not  measured  by  his  Income  but  by  his 
capacity  as  a  human  being. 

As  a  necessary  first  step  in  this  commit- 
ment. I  have  Introduced  in  the  Senate  the 
National  Education  Investment  Act  of  1975. 
This  legislation  alone  will  not  result  in  a 
new  education  policy,  but  it  will  facilitate  It 
by  removing  some  of  the  financial  Impedi- 
ments to  a  new  policy. 

The  National  Education  Investment  Act 
proposes  direct  measures  to  solve  profound 
problems — the  need  for  up-to-date  school  fa- 
cilities and  for  ending  the  unconscionable 
inequality  where  a  child's  education  is  made 
dependent  on  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  his 
or  her  community. 

This  legislation  also  pinpoints  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  children  which  for  too  long 
have  received  a  totally  Inadequate  response — 
including  the  needs  of  pre-school  children, 
of  mentally  or  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  areas  of  poverty. 

The  National  Education  Investment  Act 
presents  clearly  defined  measures  and  a  defi- 
nite time  schedule  for  addressing  all  these 
problems — not  through  Jtist  providing  more 
federal  dollars,  but  through  using  federal 
assistance  as  leverage  to  promote  counter- 
part efforts  by  state  and  local  governments 
and  by  the  private  sector.  It  calls  for  a  total 
national  effort  on  behalf  of  our  children. 

But  In  demanding  the  best  education  for 
our  children,  we  must  also  demand  the  best 
of  our  society.  Values  Imparted  in  the  cla.<5s- 
room  often  seem  hypocrisies  In  the  outside 
world.  By  intensively  examining  what,  how, 
and  why  we  teach  our  chUdren,  we  may  dis- 
cover answers  to  education's  ills  that  also  can 
help  heal  the  sicknesses  of  our  society. 

At  root,  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  unique  worth  and  the  kinship  of  every 
man  as  a  fundamental  truth  in  education 
and  as  a  basic  explanation  of  what  America 
Is  all  about. 

The  education  of  a  chUd  is  the  sum  total 
of  that  child's  native  ability,  the  experience 


In  an  education  system,  and  the  social  en- 
vlronment  in  which  that  child  lives  and 
grows — the  neighborhood,  the  community 
and  the  nation,  and  indeed,  the  world  Ba 
is  conditioned  by  it. 

The  best  in  education— facilities,  teachers 
books — Is  diminished  by  the  inadequacy  of 
the  surroundings  and  the  inadequacies  of 
the  social  environment. 

You,  as  our  Nation's  educators,  have  a 
greater  responsibility  than  Just  to  advocate 
better  teachers,  teaching  methods,  moderni- 
zation of  school  plant  and  facilities,  and 
the  use  of  the  most  modern  techniques,  in- 
cluding modern  educational  technology. 

The  true  educator  must  be  a  spokesman 
for  social  Justice,  a  crusader  against  the  evils 
of  poverty  and  deprivation,  and  an  advocate 
of  communities  that  are  wholesome  and  safe. 

Let  us  resolve  here  and  now  to  make  edu- 
cation In  America  the  finest  In  the  world 
Let  us  resolve  here  and  now  that  we  will 
make  education  a  tool  for  coping  with 
stress,  not  another  source  of  stress. 


MORTGAGE   REPORTING 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire thrift  institutions  to  disclose  the 
location  of  their  mortgages  by  ZIP  codes 
rather  than  by  censas  tracts.  Although 
the  burden  on  thrift  institutions  has 
been  reduced  by  making  the  reporting 
requirements  in  this  bill  prospective,  I 
believe  it  is  also  necessary  to  limit  the 
mortgage  disclosure  requirements  to  ZIP 
codes. 

Presently,  most  financial  institutions 
do  not  have  the  internal  systems  neces- 
sary to  code  their  mortgage  loans  to 
census  tracts.  Therefore,  reference  must 
be  made  to  other  data  sources  which  are 
often  inadequate  or  not  readily  avail- 
able. Address  coding  guides  or  other 
book-type  directories  which  match  street 
addresses  and  census  tract  numbers  are 
unavailable  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Computer  tapes  containing  the  ad- 
dress and  tract  numbers  for  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas — SMSA— 
are  available  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
but  they  need  to  be  updated.  In  any 
event,  the  tapes  are  of  little  use  for  those 
smaller  financial  institutions  which  do 
not  have  access  to  computers.  There  are 
approximately  1,200  savings  and  loan 
associations  within  263  SMSA's  which 
have  less  than  $25  million  in  assets  and 
some  1,700  with  $50  mUlion  or  less  in 
assets.  A  fair  proportion  of  those  institu- 
tions would  be  required  to  manually  re- 
late every  mortgage  to  a  census  tract. 

In  Dade  Coimty,  a  county  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  1  million,  the  larg- 
est census  tract  map  procured  is  approx- 
imately 19  inches  by  28  inches.  This  map 
has  some  main  streets  and  avenues  indi- 
cated by  name  and  number  but  many 
lines  of  demarcation  give  no  indication 
of  street  or  avenue  identification.  Since 
the  assignment  of  each  individual  loan 
to  its  proper  census  tract  would  have  to 
be  done  manually,  and  in  many  cases 
actually  requires  a  field  inspection,  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor  expended  to 
comply  with  this  provision  of  the  bill 
would  amount  to  an  inordinate  expense. 
In  Hillsborough  County  there  are  141 
census  tracts.  Only  in  the  city  of  Tampa 
is  there  available  a  street  index  relating 
addresses  to  census  tracts  and  this  is  only 
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approximately  60  percent  accurate  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  the  Tampa 
Bay  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  prob- 
lems regarding  the  accessibility  of  census 
tract  data,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  census  tract  data. 
Neither  local  directories  nor  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census'  computer  tapes  of  SMSA 
addresses  and  census  tract  numbers  are 
completely  accurate  and  up-to-date.  The 
computer  tapes  and  directories  compiled 
for  the  1970  census  are  approximately 
70  percent  accurate  and  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  corrected  for  the  1980  census. 
Many  communities  have  been  instructed 
to  submit  corrected  census  tract  maps 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  by  1978. 
Various  changes  can  occur  in  an  SMSA 
which  are  not  reflected  in  the  existing 
tapes  and  directories.  New  SMSAs  have 
been  added  since  1970  while  many  exist- 
ing SMSAs  have  experienced  significant 
adjustment.  Mr.  Vincent  Barabba,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  testi- 
fied on  July  15,  1975,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  on  the  very  plan  proposed  by 
this  bill.  In  describing  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  the  address  reference 
file,  which  serves  as  the  geographic  base- 
Inventory  for  census  tract,  he  pointed 
out  that  these  files  "would  become  out- 
dated rapidly  if  they  remained  static." 

Should  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  find 
it  necessary  to  revise  Standard  Metro- 
politan Areas  in  1980  the  entire  data 
base  accumulated  by  thrift  institutions 
at  a  major  cost  would  be  obsolete.  The 
system  proposed  by  the  bill  appears  to  be 
predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
present  census  tracts  will  remain  static. 
Empirical  and  statistical  evidence  indi- 
cate that  present  census  tracts  will  not 
remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  many  tech- 
nical problems  associated  with  the  use 
of  census  tract  data  and  the  increased 
burden  the  use  of  this  data  places  upon 
small  financial  institutions  demands  that 
the  mortgage  reporting  requirements  of 
this  bill  be  limited  to  ZIP  codes.  I  there- 
fore urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

THE  CANADIAN-UNITED  STATES 
AUTOMOBILE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
esting comment  is  contained  in  the 
July  22,  1975,  Janeway  letter  concerning 
the  Canadian  automobile  agreement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Day  op  Reckoning  for  the  Canadian - 
United  States  Auto  Treaty 

It's  at  hand;  worries  about  It  have  been 
ft  standard  Washington  conversation  piece 
for  years.  Very  few  veterans  of  the  Washing- 
ton political  wars  remember  how  chancy 
Its  passage  was  10  years  ago  when  all  was 
still  well  with  the  booming  U.S.  auto  econ- 
omy, and  when  the  UAW  was  not  choosing 
up  sides  before  voting  on  a  new  leadership. 
The  treaty  has  seemed  to  be  part  of  the 
scenery  ever  since,  hence  untouchable— like 
DuUt-ln  pay  Increases  and  overtime  for  the 
N»w  York  City  civil  servants  being  laid  off 
Decaiise  the  payroU  can't  be  borrowed. 


The  Canadian  atmosphere  about  the  treaty 
remains  more  unrealistic  than  the  official 
U.S.  stance  has  been  up  to  now.  When  I  ap- 
peared with  Secretary  Simon  In  Toronto, 
before  the  Canadian  financial  crowd  In  early 
May,  the  Canadian  press  was  characteristi- 
cally disoriented  enough  to  pop  the  question 
about  whether  Washington  was  giving  any 
consideration  to  reopening  the  Canadian 
auto  treaty  for  the  piupose  of  further  lib- 
eralization of  the  benefits  to  Canada  under 
it.  Simon's  simple  "no"  failed  to  provoke  the 
obvious  question  about  a  political  push  the 
other  way  towards  a  crackdown  against  the 
benefits  to  Canada.  I  told  Secretary  Simon 
at  the  time,  and  I  warned  my  Canadian  cli- 
entele, that  the  question  that  wasn't  asked 
told  more  about  Canadian  euphoria  than  the 
unrealistic  question  that  Invited  the  brush- 
off. 

Item:  As  this  goes  to  press,  the  highest 
authority  in  Ottawa  was  not  aware  that  an 
o£Bcial  unilateral  action  to  reopen  the  treaty 
Is  now  pending.  This  speaks  eloquently  for 
the  calibre  of  the  Canadian  embassy  in  Wash- 
ington and  for  the  flow  of  Intelligence  from 
Washington  to  north  of  the  border. 

Senator  Hartke  has  now  made  the  move  to 
reopen  the  treaty.  On  his  initiative,  the  en- 
tire Senate  Finance  Committee  voted  to  order 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
"total  efl'ect"  of  the  "Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965"  (Its  official  designation) 
on  the  U.S.  auto  industry.  Of  course,  many  a 
wounded  U.S.  manufacturer  will  scoff  at 
Tariff  Commission  proceedings  as  brushoffs 
In  slow-motion.  It  may  be  when  manufac- 
tiu-ers  want  relief,  but  not  when  senators 
demand  It  for  unions.  This  time  around, 
many  manufacturers  will  be  beneficiaries, 
too.  January  1,  1976  has  been  set  as  the  dead- 
line— one  month  before  the  pattern-making 
primary  In  New  Hampshire,  an  auto  parts 
state. 

First  a  word  about  Hartke:  He  is  my  very 
close  friend  and  I've  been  warning  my  audi- 
ences about  him  for  years.  He  Is  controversial 
and  unorthodox.  Elstabllshment  thinking  dis- 
counts him  as  a  Joke.  Look  at  its  batting 
average  and  bis;  In  this  "do  nothing"  year 
alone,  with  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee knocked  out  of  the  tax-wrltlng  busi- 
ness. Hartke  single-handedly  put  through 
the  two  tax  changes  that  matter:  1)  Can- 
cellation of  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  multi- 
nationals, and  2)  The  $2,000  home-buyers' 
credit.  Count  both  as  historic  rule  reversals. 
It  had  been  axiomatic  ttiat  Senate  Initiatives 
never  meJie  or  change  tax  laws. 

Jobs  are  the  Issue.  Comparative  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  the  criterion.  Trade  balance 
figures — general  or  Just  automotive — are  aca- 
demic. Hartke's  blast  targets  the  complaints: 
a  25%  unemployment  rate  for  U.S.  auto 
and  auto  parts  labor  vs.  a  9%  rate  for 
Canadian  automotive  labor.  This  Is  before 
the  consequences  of  Chrysler's  latest  mis- 
calculation on  two-shift  operations  shows  up 
in  the  numbers.  (Remember  Chrysler  was  a 
stock  market  leader  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
But  If  it  weren't  In  trouble,  Hartke's  move 
against  the  Canadian  auto  treaty  wouldn't 
be  as  well-timed  as  It  Is.) 

Alliances  make  or  break  political  moves. 
In  this  move,  Hartke  has  a  powerfvU  ally  in 
Chairman  Russell  Long  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  (He  Is  Hartke's  Junior 
colleague  on  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  Hartke  Is  slated  to  ascend  to  its 
chairmanship  a  turn  or  two  down  the  road.) 

Senator  Long,  of  course,  represents  Louisi- 
ana— not  an  auto  parts  state.  He  has,  how- 
ever, two  angles  to  play  In  Joining  with 
Hartke  In  reopening  the  Canadian  auto 
treaty,  which  Is  a  shrewd  way  to  deal  with 
other  grievances  against  Canada  undercover 
of  the  automotive  Issue.  The  first  relates  to 
the  fierce  grievances  of  his  oil  and  gas  con- 
stituents against  Canadian  abuses.  The  sec- 
ond reacts  to  the  demand  from  the  UAW 


for  statutory  relief  In  the  amount  of  $100 
mllUon  for  laid  off  U.S.  auto  workers:  getting 
relief  against  Canadian  Imports  Is  the  ob- 
vious way  to  avoid  the  demand. 

Question  of  the  Week:  Is  the  U.S.  head- 
ing Into  a  confrontation  with  Western  Can- 
ada over  oU  and  gas  prices  and  supplies?  It 
already  was;  now  the  U.S.  auto  slump  Is  ac- 
celerating It — ahead  of  the  coming  confron- 
tation between  the  U.S.  and  OPEC. 

Recommendations:  (1)  Respect  Canada  as 
the  bellwether  of  all  U.S.  relations  with 
foreign  countries.  Any  time  the  U.S.  can't 
solve  Its  Canadian  problems,  it  Isn't  likely 
to  even  face  Its  problems  with  other  coun- 
tries. Therefore,  expect  a  rapid  and  drastic 
deterioration  la  U.S.  foreign  economic  rela- 
tions with  all  countries. 

(2)  The  trouble  surfacing  In  Washington 
over  the  auto  treaty  is  bound  to  have  a  bil- 
liard ball  effect  on  all  outstanding  Canadlan- 
U.S.  business  frictions — beginning  with  the 
demagogulng  about  buyouts  of  majority 
U.S.  interest  in  Canadian  subsidiaries.  It's  all 
bluff;  there's  no  Canadian  money — private  or 
government — willing  to  do  it,  not  even  on  the 
basis  of  borrowing  without  recourse  in  the 
U.S.  to  do  it.  Trouble  for  the  auto  treaty  Is 
bound  to  provoke  retaliation  by  nationalistic 
Canadians  controlling  commodity  flows  like 
oil  and  gas. 

(3)  Watch  the  progress  of  the  EEC's  new 
proposal  authorizing  community  wide  par- 
ticipation by  unions  In  corporate  councUs. 
U.S.  multinationals  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
first  target. 

(4)  Expect  U.S.  protectionism  to  take  off. 
Don't  count  on  Detroit  to  fight  for  the  Cana- 
dian treaty.  The  Woodcock  leadership  of  the 
UAW  needs  the  Canadian  treaty;  the  big 
three  manufacturers  don't.  Detroit's  silence 
will  support  charges  from  the  UAW  that  the 
manufacturers  are  selling  it  out. 

(5)  Take  the  target  January  1,  1976  target 
date  for  action  of  the  Canadian  auto  treaty 
as  making  It  official  that  the  1975  auto  boom 
is  a  bust.  In  even  a  passable  auto  year,  the 
Canadian  treaty  would  enjoy  "hands  off" 
status. 

(6)  In  anticipating  the  Impact  of  1975's 
economy  on  1976's  economy,  note  that  Sen- 
ator Bayh  (a  very  attractive  figure  and  Sen- 
ator Hartke's  colleague)  is  about  to  enter 
the  presidential  sweepstakes  as  a  liberal 
candidate  with  a  powerful  claim  to  support 
from  the  Kennedy  wing.  Senator  Hartke  wUl 
support  him.  Over  and  above  the  Incidental 
circumstance  of  Indiana  being  an  auto  state. 
It  makes  sense  for  Bayh  to  go  along  with 
Hartke's  move  on  the  Canadian  treaty.  It  Is 
in  line  with  liberalism's  swing  away  from 
America's  softllne  on  foreign  giveawajrs  to 
her  trading  partners.  Liberalism  is  going  pro- 
tectionist as  fast  as  it  comes  under  pressure 
to  become  fiscally  responsible. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  MONETARY 
GROWTH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
economy  begins  to  recover  from  the 
recession,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  we 
may  forget  the  root  causes  of  that  de- 
pression: the  inflationary  policies  pur- 
sued for  so  long  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  danger  is  all  the  more  threat- 
ening because  of  the  plethora  of  bad  eco- 
nomic advice  which  receives  such 
prominence  in  the  major  media. 

Luckily,  there  are  a  few  voices  crying 
reason.  One  such  is  that  of  our  colleague, 
Jim  Buckley  of  New  York.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  Senator 
Buckley  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  In  the  Record.  Per- 
haps It  win  help  to  coimter  some  of  the 
misinformation  being  put  out  on  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy. 


,  the  letter 
the  Record, 
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There  being  no  objectloii 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 

Interest  Rates  and  Monetary  Growth 

In  his  July  24  column,  "Tig  it  Money  and 
Economic  Recovery,"  Hobart  Rowen  raises 
an  Issue  of  crucial  Importanct .  The  Issue  Is 
Interest  rates  and  the  monetai  y  growth  tar- 
gets of  the  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market 
Committee.  The  problem  Is  his  answers  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Rowen  associates  hlmsel:  with  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  which  suggests  that  the 
threat  to  the  now  emerging  eci  inomlc  recov- 
ery comes  in  the  form  of  higher  Interest  rates 
and  can  be  handled  In  a  ma mer  which  I 
suggest  win  Increase  rates  eve:  i  further.  Mr. 
Rowen  quotes  approvingly  {  number  of 
economists.  Including  Professnr  Arthur  M. 
Okun,  to  the  effect  that  ove;  ly  restrictive 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserv  !  are  causing 
the  recent  increases  in  Interes  t  rates. 

Mr.  Rowen,  and  those  who  <  hare  his  eco- 
nomic analysis  (most  of  thi  i  Democratic 
leadership),  confuse  cause  an<  effect.  They 
suggest  that  It  Is  the  Fede  ral  Reserve's 
monetary  policies  which  have  i  ushed  up  In- 
terest rates.  That  Is  not  correct  First,  mone- 
tary growth  over  the  last  fouj  months  has 
been  anything  but  restrictive.  The  conven- 
tlonsUly  defined  money  supply  has  grown  at 
an  annual  rate  of  nearly,  ten  percent  since 
March.  If  It  continues  very  inucb  longer, 
such  growth  would  assure  a  r  ssumptlon  of 
double-digit  Inflation  in  the  n  lar  future.  It 
la  not  sufficient  to  my  mind  tc  point  to  the 
existence  of  "slack"  in  the  ecoi  omy  as  safe- 
guarding against  renewed  runa  vay  Inflation. 
The  slack  Is  not  unlformlj  distributed 
throughout  the  economy  and  the  stimulus 
does  not  necessarily  seek  out  the  slack. 

Second,  nowhere  in  the  Rowe  i-Okun  et  al. 
analysis  Is  It  suggested  that  th(  federal  gov- 
ernment's demand  for  credit  li  having  any 
effect  on  Interest  rates.  One  would  think 
that  somewhere  In  an  analysis  of  rising  In- 
terest rates,  the  demand  for  credit  would 
be  mentioned. 

Third,  Rowen  and  Okun  prt  sume  that  a 
more  rapid  growth  In  the  n  oney  supply 
would  ring  down  Interest  ratej  or  at  least 
keep  them  at  or  around  currer  t  levels.  It  Is 
this  last  point  which  Is  the  cru  :  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  are  wrong. 

When  Interest  rates  began  t<i  move  up  In 
1973,  what  Is  it  the  Federal  Reserve  did?  It 
■did  exactly  what  Messrs.  Rowi  n  and  Okun 
would  have  them  do  now:  Increase  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  money  supply.  For  what 
purpose?  To  keep  Interest  rat«B  lower  than 
credit  market  forces  would  o  iherwlse  dic- 
tate. What  was  the  result?  Interest  rates 
soared.  A\Tiy?  Because  rational  lenders  and 
borrowers  understood  that  rapii  I  money  sup- 
ply growth  was  significantly  ac(  eleratlng  the 
Inflation  spiral.  Under  these  c  rcumstances, 
lenders  did  not  want  to  extend  credit  at 
rates  that  are  lower  than  th(  i  anticipated 
rate  of  inflation.  By  the  sams  token,  the 
expectation  of  soaring  inflatloi  causes  bor- 
rowers to  boost  the  amount  th<  y  are  willing 
to  pay  for  long  term  credit. 

Now,  In  unnecessarily  nast;  terms,  Mr. 
Rowen  suggests  that  the  policlc  s  announced 
by  Arthur  Bums  are  nothing  more  than 
"some  preconceived,  rigid  nctlons  about 
money  supply,"  the  consequences  of  which, 
if  followed,  are  an  economy  which  goes  to 
pot.  But  the  1973  results  suggest  that  the 
opposite  Is  likely.  An  attempt  bo  push  into 
the  economy  a  supply  of  mon^y  which  the 
economy  is  unable  to  accommoiatc  Is  to  lay 
the  seeds  of  a  new  Inflation,  Ihe  anticipa- 
tion of  which  pushes  Interest  Ira tes  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise  oe.  Moreover, 
Rowen  has  failed  to  observe  thai  our  present 
recession  Is  to  a  rtgnlflcant  extint  traceable 
to  the  inflation  of  1973-74.  Andjthe  Inflation 
Is  traceable  in  substantial  part  t*>  an  eztraor- 
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dtnarlly  expansionary  monetary  policy  begin- 
ning in  1970. 

The  obligation  of  government  Is  a  negative 
one;  to  avoid  policies  which  create  Inflations 
and  sow  the  seeds  for  recession.  In  specific, 
the  Fed  must  avoid  expanding  money  supply 
at  rates  faster  than  the  economy's  long-term 
growth  potential.  And,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  (Congress  and  the  administration 
to  avoid  fiscal  policies  which  excessively  in- 
crease the  demand  for  credit,  which  is  exactly 
what  federal  budget  deficits  as  huge  as  the 
current  ones  do.  Nonetheless,  the  Congress 
Ignored  all  such  warnings  as  It  adopted  Bud- 
get Resolutions  which  proudly  recommended 
budget  deficits  of  nearly  $70  billion. 

The  Rowen-Okun  policies  have  produced  a 
cycle  of  inflation-recession-inflation  of  In- 
creasing severity.  They  must  be  Jettisoned  If 
we  are  to  avoid  economic  disaster.  Hopefully, 
Chairman  Bums  will  not  yield  to  what  will 
surely  be  enormous  pressure  to  Increase 
money  supply  growth  rates  to  levels  which 
some  feel  will  lower  interest  rates  but  will 
actually  give  us  a  renewed  inflation,  higher 
Interest  rates  and  a  recession  soon  thereafter. 
If  Interest  rates  are  to  go  up  It  should  not 
be  because  of  too  excessive  a  monetary 
stimulus. 

I  agree  it  is  a  shame  that  Interest  rates  are 
likely  to  go  up  in  the  near  future.  But  that 
will  be  the  result  of  the  huge  federal  deflclts 
we  are  running.  The  higher  rates  will  hinder 
the  recovery.  The  remedy  is  to  reduce  govern- 
ment spending. 

James  L.  Bccklet, 

United  States  Senator  (Cons.-R.-N.Y.) 


CENTRAL  CITY,  COLO. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  George  Gelles  of  the  Washington 
Star  has  written  an  article  about  the  off- 
spring of  the  incomparable  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Opera  Festival 
in  Central  City,  Colo.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

Central  City,  Colo.,  is  a  jewel  from  an- 
other age,  whose  streets  are  literally  lined 
with  gold,  which  perches  precariously  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mighty  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  which  attracts  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world  to  its  vestiges  of  the 
age  of  the  "flfty-niner"  and  the  gold 
boom  of  the  1800 's. 

I  wish  to  state  vehemently,  however, 
my  disagreement  with  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Gelles  that: 

Other  than  the  opera  house,  there  Is  no 
building  that  appears  to  be  worth  saving.  .  .  . 

I  feel  certain  Mr.  Gelles  must  have 
made  a  hurried  visit  to  this  historic  gold- 
boom  town,  because  he  obviously  missed 
The  Teller  House,  famed  for  the  painted 
"Pace  on  the  Barroom  Floor,"  where 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  walked  across 
thousands  of  dollars  of  silver  ingots  to 
his  accommodations  amidst  imported 
European  furniture  and  gold  serving 
accessories. 

Three  inspiring  churches  were  con- 
structed between  1864  and  1874:  St. 
James  Methodist,  St.  Mary's  Church,  and 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal. 

The  Victorian  architecture  rivals  any 
I  have  seen  in  the  East,  and  between  1859 
and  the  turn  of  the  century,  one-half  bU- 
llon  dollars  in  gold  valued  at  $17  per 
ounce  was  taJten  out  of  the  richest  square 
mile  on  earth. 

This  fine  city,  and  its  neighbor,  the 
city  of  Black  Hawk,  have  recently  suf- 
fered their  worst  flood  in  100  years.  De- 


spite this  tragedy,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  one  life,  their  citizens  have  cou- 
rageously recovered,  and  plan  to  gather 
on  Sunday,  August  3,  to  attempt  to  raise 
funds  for  the  renovation  of  one  of  Black 
Hawk's  fine  Victorian  homes — the  "Lace 
House." 

I  recommend  to  all  a  visit  to  the  gold 
mine  towns  of  Colorado,  and  an  evening 
at  the  Opera  House  in  Central  City.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  Gelles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  27,  1978] 

Central  Crrv:   The  Biggest  Littu 

Opeba  House 

(By  George  Gelles) 

I  would  love  to  transport  the  Bolahot 
Opera,  which  Is  presently  playing  a  two-week 
engagement  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  to  the 
opera  house  In  Central  City,  Colo.,  where  an 
opera  company  of  quite  another  sort  is  pres- 
ently performing. 

The  gap  between  the  two  ensembles  cant 
be  measTired  In  miles  or  In  terms  of  their  tal- 
ents. Different  worlds  and  different  cultuna 
are  represented  by  the  different  troupes. 
Literally  speaking,  Bolshol  means  big,  and 
the  Russian  company  stands  for  an  age  of 
Imperial  splendor  that  reaches  back  300 
years.  Figuratively  speaking.  Central  City 
means  small,  yet  the  spunky  company  that 
I  heaird  last  week  a  mlle-and-a-half  high  in 
the  Rockies  represents  a  peak  of  contempo- 
rary American  operatic  experience. 

The  festival  at  Central  City,  a  ghost  town 
come  to  life  40  miles  outside  Denver,  opened 
in  1932  with  a  stage  performance  of  "C»- 
mllle."  The  following  summer  "The  Merry 
Widow"  was  presented,  and  from  then  until 
the  present  the  festival  annually  has  offered 
a  mixed  bag  of  sung  and  spoken  theater. 

The  theater  itself  is  a  Jewel  In  the  rough. 
Though  Central  City  has  been  the  concern  of 
preservationists  and  Rocky  Mountain  high 
society,  the  town  Is  scruffy  and  forelom. 
Other  than  the  opera  house,  there  Is  no 
building  that  appears  to  be  worth  saving,  and 
the  commercial  ventures  that  serve  the  toiii- 
Ists  are  depresslngly  tawdry — ^Junk  souvenln 
and  Juke  box  discos. 

The  Opera  House  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  festival.  Opened  In  1878,  It  Is  an  Inti- 
mate hall  seating  800  people — Imagine  tbs 
contrast  to  the  Bolshol's  splendid  home  in 
Moscow,  which  seats  a  crowd  three  times  aa 
great !  While  modest  In  decor,  it  was  Ideal  In 
size  and  proportion  for  the  performance  of 
Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"  which  I  recently 
saw,  close  in  mood  and  feeling  to  the  Na- 
tional Theater  In  Prague  where  the  piece 
was  premiered  In  1787. 

Artistically,  the  Central  City  Opera  Is  a 
sort  of  seasonal  off -shoot  of  the  New  T<rt 
City  Opera,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Man- 
hattan free-lance  world.  The  town's  main 
street — Indeed  Its  only  street — Is  filled  with 
summer  transplants  who  sang  In  "Don  Gio- 
vanni" and  were  scheduled  to  sing  In  the 
American  premiere  of  Francesco  Cavalll's 
"Sclplo  Afrlcanus."  first  heard  In  1664. 

Among  the  artists  are  Charles  Broasler 
and  John  Perrante,  Veronica  Tyler  and  Mar- 
garet Yauger,  Splro  Malas  and  Noelle  Rogen 
(who  Is  familiar  to  Washington  audlenoee 
for  her  semiclad  appearance  in  the  Opera 
Society's  production  of  "The  Coronation  of 
Popea"  by  Monteverdi).  A  middle  echelon 
Includes  several  recent  winners  of  Metro- 
politan Opera  auditions,  and  beneath  them 
are  18  young  professionals  who  are  part  of 
an  "Apprentice  Artist  Program." 

The  artistic  staff  Is  likewise  drawn  mainly 
from  Lincoln  Center,  Bodo  Iges,  the  stag* 
director,  and  Robert  O'Hearn,  the  set  d«* 
signer,    are   active   at   the  Met,   and  FeM 
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Popper,  the  director  of  the  apprentice  pro- 
gram, Is  administrator  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera.  A  notable  exception  to  the  r\ile  is  the 
artistic  director  and  principal  conductor  of 
the  Festival,  David  Effron,  who  Is  music  di- 
rector of  the  Opera  Department  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  (Effron, 
however.  Is  about  to  Join  the  majority.  Next 
season  he  will  make  his  conducting  debut 
with  the  New  York  City  Opera.) 

"Don  Giovanni"  vtIU  have  received  10  per- 
formances this  summer — the  final  one  was, 
m  fact,  last  night — and  I  saw  the  fifth  of 
these.  It  was  clearly  not  a  carefully  polished 
performance.  There  were  problems  of  co- 
ordination, for  Instance,  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  cast  that  no  major  house 
would  have  borne  for  long,  and  some  of  the 
voices  were  lamentable.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the 
reading  was  contagiously  high,  the  sense  of 
ensemble  was  keen,  and  the  personal  aura 
of  the  opera  house  turned  the  performance 
Into  a  distinctive  experience  that  was  better 
by  far  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts. 

Some  of  Its  parts,  though,  were  excellent. 
Malcolm  Smith  made  a  fine  Giovanni,  and 
Spiro  Malas  was  an  equally  adept  Leorello. 
Cliristlne  Weldlnger,  after  a  somewhat  stiff 
start,  gave  a  beautifully  sung  and  truly  felt 
reading  of  Donna  Elvira,  while  Noelle  Rogers, 
who  started  strongly,  showed  less  agility  than 
was  wanted  as  the  opera  progressed,  though 
she  consistently  sang  Donna  Anna  with  lux- 
urious tone.  Neither  Betsy  Norden  nor  Cornel 
Blchle  was  particularly  impressive  as  Zarllna 
and  Masetto,  but  neither  was  as  bad  as 
George  Livings,  the  Don  Ottavlo,  who  lacked 
both  voice  and  presence.  Philip  Steele,  com- 
pleting the  cast  In  the  role  of  the  Commend- 
atore,  was  adequate  and  admirable. 

Effron's  conducting  was  lively,  alert,  and 
muslcianly.  It  rarely  had  the  elegance  which 
Is  latent  In  Mozart,  but  It  was  knowledge- 
able and  It  moved  with  a  well-paced  swift- 
ness. 

Considering  that  the  stage  of  the  Central 
City  Opera  House  Is  the  size  of  a  medium- 
priced  postage  stamp,  the  action  was  well- 
contrived  by  Iges  and  the  set  judiciously  de- 
signed by  Cary  Chalmers  (O'Heam's  as- 
sistant at  the  Met) . 

A  unit  set  accommodated  all  the  activity. 
It  had  a  two-tiered  balcony  at  each  side  of 
the  stage  and  at  the  rear  center  of  the  stage 
there  was  a  doorway  that  could  trolley  for- 
ward when  needed;  It  did  so,  for  Instance, 
at  the  end  of  the  opera,  both  to  cover  the 
trap  door  that  swallowed  the  sinful  Gio- 
vanni and  to  provide  a  forum  dramatically 
outside  the  opera  from  which  the  remaining 
cast  could  sing  Its  moral.  Framing  the  set 
were  bits  of  architectural  detail  that  hinted 
at  a  roof  and  walls,  suggestions  that  were 
sufficient  to  give  the  feeling  of  a  unified  en- 
closure. 

The  feeling  was  intensified  by  the  opera 
house  Itself,  whose  intimate  dimensions  must 
be  recognized  as  adding  to  the  force  of  the 
performance.  Rarely  has  Mozart  been  per- 
formed by  major  singers  in  so  small  a  theater, 
and  rarely  has  he  seemed  so  urgent. 

A  regrettable  distraction  to  one's  enjoy- 
ment, however,  was  the  English  translation 
of  Ruth  and  Thomas  Martin.  Opera  In  our 
native  tongue  can  be  a  fine  and  noble  thing, 
but  the  Martin's  witless  work  robs  Lorenzo 
da  Ponte's  libretto  of  its  rhythmic  and  poetic 
vitality.  Its  clumsiness  retards  its  cause. 

That  aside.  It  was  a  great  pleasiu'e  to  find 
"Don  Giovanni"  in  Central  City.  Patilts  and 
all,  the  opera  was  performed  with  an  exu- 
berance and  verve  that  might  well  be  envied 
by  most  professional  troupes. 


WINGS  OF  HOPE,  INC. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  March  1975  Issue  of  Ozark  Airline's 
Pllghtime  magazine  Is  an  article  calling 
attention   to   the  outstanding   services 


provided   by   a   humanitarian  Missouri 
group  know  as  Wings  of  Hope.  Inc. 

Headquartered  in  St.  Louis,  this  non- 
profit organization,  having  neither  polit- 
ical nor  religious  afiiliatlon,  supplies  air 
transportation  and  radio  communica- 
tions to  assist  persons  struck  by  natural 
catastrophes  in  remote  villages  in  places 
such  as  Central  and  South  America,  New 
Guinea  and  Africa. 

Most  of  the  dedicated  staff  are  volun- 
teers who  fly  the  planes  carrying  doctors 
and  teachers  to  disaster  areas.  Future 
plans  call  for  an  expansion  of  opera- 
tions to  parachute  supplies  when  air 
landings  are  not  possible  and  training 
local  personnel  to  serve  as  instructors  in 
stricken  areas. 

Missouri  is  proud  to  be  the  home  of 
Wings  of  Hope.  May  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  their  exemplary  work 
in  alleviating  human  suffering  through- 
out the  world,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ms.  Barbara  Benz'  article  from 
Flightime  magazine  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wings  of  Hope 

(By  Barbara  Benz) 

In  this  day  and  age  the  thought  of  work- 
ing or  operating  a  business  without  profit  of 
some  kind  seems  somewhat  remote.  Not  so  to 
Wings  of  Hope,  Inc.  The  profit  made  by  this 
organization  Is  not  monetary;  their  profit  Is 
the  gratitude  expressed  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  in  South  and  Central 
America,  New  Guinea  and  Africa. 

Wings  of  Hope.  Inc.,  headquartered  in  St. 
Louis,  Is  an  aviation-oriented  charity  whose 
main  objective  is  to  relieve  suffering  and  hu- 
man misery  by  providing  medicEkl  assistance, 
food,  clothing,  social  and  educational  serv- 
ices and,  more  Importantly,  "hope"  to  the 
people  In  the  remote  areas  of  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Amazon  and  the  deserts  of  Africa. 

This  privately  supported  and  operated  hu- 
manitarian alr-transportatlon  and  radio 
communications  service  Is  staffed  mainly  by 
nonpaid  volunteers.  Their  planes  carry  the 
doctor  and  the  teacher  to  areas  where  there 
is  a  lack  of  communication;  they  transport 
the  sick  and  injured  to  hospitals;  and  supply 
food  and  medicine  to  people  struck  by  the 
earthquake,  floods  or  other  natural  catas- 
trophes. 

More  than  95  percent  of  funds  donated  to 
the  group  have  gone  entirely  to  supplying 
aircraft,  technical  assistance  and  the  support 
services  that  go  with  them.  The  organization 
offers  Its  services  to  any  legitimate  humani- 
tarian enterprise,  regardless  of  affiliation, 
all  free  of  charge. 

Wings  of  Hope,  Inc.,  began  In  1964  when  a 
group  of  businessmen  met  to  discuss  ways 
to  provide  desperately  needed  air  transport 
of  medical  missions  abroad.  Their  flrst  effort 
was  directed  at  getting  an  all-metal  light 
plane  to  a  small  band  of  Irish  medical  mis- 
sionaries based  at  a  hospital  in  an  Inaccessi- 
ble area  of  the  Kurkana  desert  In  Kenya, 
East  Africa.  Their  efforts  materialized  vtdthln 
a  matter  of  months;  a  Cessna  Skywagon  was 
obtained  and  flown  Into  the  mission  In 
Kenya.  This  was  only  the  beginning;  the 
stories  are  endless. 

Typical  of  the  dramas  occurring  every  day 
Is  the  following,  relayed  to  Wings  of  Hope 
headquarters  by  Sink  Manning,  Chief  Pilot, 
stationed  In  Guatemala. 

"A  man  about  30  was  clearing  his  parcella 
of  Ismd  when  one  of  the  trees  be  was  felling 
changed  Its  com^e  and  came  down  directly 
on  his  head.  Two  of  his  neighbors  passing  by 
found  him  crushed  under  the  tree,  pulled 


him  out  and  carried  him  to  his  hut.  They 
were  sure  that  he  must  be  dead;  his  head 
was  split  wide  open  to  the  skull  and  his 
shoulder  was  crushed.  But,  after  several 
hours,  he  began  to  move.  They  put  him  on  a 
makeshift  treebark  stretcher  and  hauled 
him  through  the  jungles  to  the  missionary 
clinic.  The  Indian  In  charge  of  the  climc 
did  not  think  that  he  was  up  to  stitching 
the  man,  neither  did  1. 1  decided  to  fly  him  to 
the  City.  All  I  had  to  do  was  get  clear  of  the 
field  and  then  it's  jvist  a  matter  of  dead 
reckoning  parallel  to  the  mountains  until 
I  have  enough  altitude  to  clear  the  peaks 
and  then  head  on  Into  Guatemala  City. 

"We  loaded  him  Into  the  Cessna  180.  Wo 
were  off!  It  was  black  out  there,  no  horizon, 
no  ground  lights,  no  stars,  no  nothing.  We 
finally  broke  through  the  overcast  at  9B00 
feet  and  found  ourselves  over  a  beautiful 
moonlit  ocean  of  clouds.  We  made  contact 
with  Guatemala  City  approach  control;  they 
were  very  helpful  and  called  an  ambulance, 
which  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  landed." 

None  of  this  could  have  been  possible,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  donations  received  by  the 
organization. 

Another  Incident  Involved  a  native  In  the 
jungles  of  Peru.  Bitten  by  a  deadly  bushmas- 
ter  snake,  without  a  doubt  the  man  would 
have  died  had  It  not  been  for  the  efforts  of 
Father  Guy  Oervals,  Wings  of  Hope  pilot  and 
field  director  In  South  America. 

Father  Mariano  Gagnon,  a  Franciscan 
priest,  contacted  Father  Guy  who  flew  the 
native  to  Iquitos,  the  nearest  center  for  medi- 
cal facilities.  This  flight  took  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Without  the  plane  It  would  have  taken 
over  a  week  of  wearisome  travel,  since  the 
only  means  of  travel  at  that  time  was  a 
small  river  boat. 

Padre  Guy,  as  the  natives  call  him,  has 
logged  over  9000  flying  hours  in  the  jungles 
of  South  America.  He  Is  a  French  Canadian 
pilot,  a  paramedic  and  an  A  &  P  (airframe  &. 
powerplant)  mechanic.  Among  his  many  tal- 
ents, there  Is  one  he  does  have  an  occasion 
to  use — pulling  teeth!  The  percentage  of 
tooth  decay  runs  high  in  the  back  jungle 
areas. 

In  addition  to  his  own  flying,  he  gives  in- 
struction to  other  missionary  pilots  on  the 
techniques  of  water  takeoffs  and  landings 
and  all  aspects  connected  with  river  pilotage. 
The  water  Is  far  less  forgiving  than  land  and 
a  pilot  must  be  doubly  alert,  as  he  should  be 
In  all  his  flying,  but  especially  so  In  such  de- 
manding circumstances. 

Experience  and  dedication  are  not  the  only 
qualifications  a  pilot  must  have  for  this  job. 
He  must  be  an  airplane  mechanic  and  also 
he  must  have  hsid  special  In-the-fleld  train- 
ing. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  fuel  con- 
tamination. Gasoline  Is  stored  In  50  gallon 
drums  and  strained  through  a  chamois, 
checked  for  correct  grade  and  the  fueling 
Is  done  vmder  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  each 
plane's  pilot.  A  careless  mistake  cannot  be 
tolerated  since  the  demand  for  airplanes  far 
exceeds  the  supply  available. 

Many  new  Ideas  have  sprung  up  In  the  or- 
ganization. Manning  and  Stewart,  in  the 
Guatemalan  headquarters  for  Central  Amer- 
ica, are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  couple 
of  their  own.  In  areas  inaccessible  to  aircraft, 
parachuting  can  serve  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. Also,  native  doctors  will  supply  basic  first 
aid  Instruction  to  the  inhabitants  of  remote 
villages  served  by  Wings  of  Hope.  Already 
parachutes  and  equipment  have  been  donated 
for  this  venture  and  personnel  have  been 
trained  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
equipment. 

As  Wings  of  Hope  goes  into  its  second 
decade,  those  Involved  continue  to  serve  the 
thousands  of  needy  people  In  the  remote 
jungle  areas,  performing  their  humanitarian 
service  without  remuneration  and  further- 
ing the  cause  of  International  brotherhood. 
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great  teacher  and  philosopher^  Aristotle, 
said  that  : 
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S.  Brewton,  Jr.,  and  I  know  that  my  sad- 
ness is  shared  by  so  many  others. 


Friendship  Is  composed  of  a 
Inhabiting  two  bodies. 


single  soul 


Such  a  statement  is  certainly  appro- 
priate for  the  late  Charles  S  Brewton, 
Jr.,  and  those  who  knew  him.  Charlie, 
as  everyone  called  him,  passed  away  on 
July  21  in  Scottsboro,  Ala.  He  was  a 
friend  to  all  who  had  the  p -ivilege  of 
knowing  him.  Indeed,  Charlie  became  a 
part  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact; he  was  that  rare  person  who  radi- 
ated genuine  friendliness,  warmth,  and 
interest  in  his  feUow  man.  Chj.rlie  was  a 
quiet,  reflective  gentleman  whsse  kindly 
demeanor  belled  his  innately  I  een  intel- 
lect. 

Charlie  Brewton  was  a  well-1  mown  fig- 
ure on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  jiis  native 
Alabama.  He  was  a  practical  man,  and 
enjoined  practicality  with  politics,  which 
he  relished  Immensely.  T 

Charlie  first  came  to  Capitol  Hill  as 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Oommittee 
for  Expenditures  in  Executivi  Depart- 
ments. He  held  that  position  [with  dis- 
tinction for  3  years,  serving  simultane- 
ously as  administrative  assistant  to  my 
former  long-time  colleague,  Setator  Lis- 
ter Hill,  from  1940  to  1956.  Charlie's  gen- 
uine interest  in  humanity  led  him  to 
leave  Capitol  Hill  for  3  yean  in  1956 
to  assume  the  position  of  sissociate  di- 
rector for  law  and  legislation  on  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  H  Iness  and 
Health  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  returned 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  assume  the  duties  of 
general  counsel  to  the  Sena;e  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  uppointed 
Charlie  to  be  Assistant  Director  of  Re- 
sources and  Economic  Affairs  i:  i  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  e  position 
which  he  ably  held  for  8  years.  He  re- 
turned to  Capitol  Hill  again  a^  general 
counsel  to  the  Joint  Commlttae  on  De- 
fense Production,  retiring  from  that 
position  in  1973  to  return  to  Jiis  home- 
town of  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  to  practice  law. 
Temporarily  suspending  his  valuable 
services  as  a  staff  member  of  th^e  Senate, 
Charlie  Brewton  devoted  his  ilnstintlng 
efforts  as  an  assistant  campaign  mana- 
ger in  both  the  1952  and  195fl  bids  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  late  Adlad  Steven- 
son. Charlie's  Senate  staff  (Colleagues 
honored  him  by  electing  him  bresident 
of  the  Association  of  Senate  Adfiinistra- 
tlve  Assistants  and  Executive  feecretar- 

les.  r 

Charlie  Brewton  was  a  nativaAlabam- 
lan,  graduating  from  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  in  Birmingjiam;  he 
earned  his  law  degree  from  th«  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  1938.  ] 

Charlie  is  survived  by  his  We,  the 
former  Jewel  Wann;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Philip  Vogel  of  Takoma  Park,  Md.;  a  son, 
Charles  S..  HI,  of  Gadsden.  Ala.,  and  two 
sisters  and  a  grandmother.  Thdr  loss  is 
also  my  loss,  and  I  share  their  grief. 

Charlie  Brewton  will  long  be  iiissed  by 

all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knoUing  and 

associating  with  him. 

_Mr.  President,  I  am  saddened  by  the 

iintimely  passing  of  my  friend   Charles 


THE  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  SALE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  there  have  been  an  in- 
creasing number  of  statements  suggest- 
ing that  the  export  of  wheat  to  Russia 
will  take  food  out  of  the  mouths  of 
Americans  and  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  every  working  person  in  this  country. 
Senator  Talmadge,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
has  inserted  into  the  Record  a  commit- 
tee staff  memorandum  that  assesses  our 
grain  position  and  the  Russian  sales. 
I  believe  this  analysis  puts  the  situation 
into  a  better  perspective.  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  on  his  fine  state- 
ment in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  this  infor- 
mation shows  clearly  how  invaUd  some 
of  the  exaggerated  cries  of  doom  are,  but 
I  want  to  add  a  few  other  points  to  show 
the  facts  as  they  relate  to  individual 
Americans. 

First  the  cost  of  wheat  Is  a  very  small 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  bread.  Each 
1  pound  loaf  of  bread  contains  only 
about  0.87  pounds  of  wheat.  Therefore, 
when  wheat  costs  $4  a  bushel  the  cost 
of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  is  only  5.8 
cents. 

If  the  price  of  wheat  went  up  a  dollar, 
the  impact  per  loaf  of  bread  would  be 
less  than  11/2  cents  per  loaf. 

When  we  were  considering  the  impact 
of  the  last  Russian  purchase  we  heard 
from  representatives  of  the  baking  in- 
dustry that  tlie  price  of  bread  could  go 
to  a  dollar  a  loaf.  The  attached  tables 
show  this  was  clearly  not  the  case  and 
the  price  of  wheat  that  would  result  in 
dollar  bread  excluding  other  costs,  would 
be  about  $69  a  bushel.  Including  other 
costs,  wheat  would  have  to  go  to  about 
$50  a  bushel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta- 
bles I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  such 
statements  are  not  credible.  They  are 
scare  tactics  that  permit  bakers  to  blame 
farmers  for  price  increases  that  are  not 
the  result  of  wheat  costs. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  who  said  bread 
prices  could  go  to  a  dollar  a  loaf  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricxiltural  Produc- 
tion, Marketing  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  this  past  spring  when  we  were 
conducting  an  investigation  into  the 
price  spreads  for  food. 

I  appreciate  his  reasons  because  his 
bakery  has  shown  sharp  increases  in 
profits  since  his  statement.  In  fact,  their 
net  profits  in  the  first  half  of  1975  are  up 
24  percent  from  last  year. 

This  can  be  understood  when  you  look 
at  prices  of  wheat  and  bread  in  the  last 
18  months.  The  price  of  wheat  over  this 
period  has  shown  a  significant  downward 
trend,  but  this  is  not  true  for  bread. 

In  February  of  1974,  the  average  wheat 
price  was  $5.52  a  bushel  and  the  average 
bread  price  at  that  time  was  32.5  cents. 


In  June,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
$2.92  a  bushel  but  the  average  bread 
price  had  risen  to  35.6  cents. 

While  the  cost  of  wheat  per  loaf  of 
bread  fell  3.8  cents,  the  average  price  of 
bread  rose  3.1  cents.  This  means  a  net 
increase  of  6.9  cents  per  loaf  for  the 
millers,  bakers,  and  retailers  while  farm- 
ers got  almost  4  cents  less.  Clearly  it 
is  not  farmers  who  are  to  blame. 

The  longshoremen  have  said  they  will 
not  load  the  wheat  that  has  been  sold  to 
the  Russians.  I  appreciate  their  patriot- 
ism and  concern  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  there  is  no  one  more  patriotic 
than  farmers,  and  the  longshoremen 
must  understand  the  facts  I  have  out- 
lined above. 

In  addition,  they  must  realize  that 
total  domestic  need  for  wheat  for  food 
is  about  525  million  bushels,  as  the  aver- 
age American  consumes  2.5  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year.  We  are  expecting  a  total 
supply  this  year  of  2.5  billion  bushels. 
I  can  only  wonder  what  farmers  are  sup- 
posed to  do  vdth  the  almost  2  billion 
bushels  they  will  have  beyond  our  food 
need. 

I  think  it  is  also  imperative  to  recog- 
nize the  role  agriculture  plays  in  our  in- 
ternational trade.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year — ended  June  30 — the  United  States 
enjoyed  a  net  trade  surplus  but  that  was 
largely  due  to  the  $21.6  billion  of  agri- 
cultural shipments  and  a  net  surplus  for 
agriculture  of  $12  billion. 

We  are  seeing  a  strengthening  of  the 
dollar  in  international  markets  and  this 
is  largely  due  to  agricultural  trade.  This 
in  essence  means  that  every  American 
benefits  because  a  stronger  dollar  means 
imports  cost  less  in  real  terms  for  our 
working  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  briefly  com- 
ment on  Dr.  Arthur  Burns'  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  can  understand  bakers  wanting 
cheap  wheat,  I  appreciate  the  concerns  of 
the  longshoremen,  but  when  a  man  in  a 
responsible  position  such  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  a  man  who  is  purported  to 
be  an  economist  says  that  the  size  of  the 
Russian  purchase  scares  him,  and  that 
It  will  take  dollars  out  of  everj'  Amer- 
ican's pocket  it  makes  me  mad. 

No  one  is  more  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  Americans  than  I  am.  There 
are  no  people  more  patriotic  and  con- 
cerned about  the  well-being  of  America 
than  farmers.  They  must  have  access  to 
world  markets.  Otherwise  their  products 
which  are  not  needed  by  American  con- 
sumers will  be  wasted. 

Our  fanners  have  demonstrated  this 
time  after  time.  They  have  responded 
magnificently  to  the  call  for  all-out  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic 
and  world  markets.  But  now  they  are 
being  whipsawed  by  the  irresponsible 
actions  and  statements  that  are  cur- 
rently being  made. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  in  danger 
of  starvation  or  of  food  shortages.  I  only 
ask  that  our  farmers  not  be  gutted  for 
short-term  political  or  economic  gains. 

The  future  of  this  Nation  depends  on 
a  viable  agriculture.  For  agriculture  to 
be  viable  and  to  contribute  to  our  general 
economy  it  must  be  free  to  produce.  It 
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must  have  access  to  all  markets  and 
farmers'  returns  for  their  products  must 
be  fair. 

Let  us  look  before  we  jump  and  think 
before  we  speak. 

EXHIBIT  1 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BREAD  AND  WHEAT  AND  THE  VALUE 
OF  WHEAT  IN  BREAD  FOR  EACH  WHEAT  PRICE 


Bread, 

cents  per 

loaf  I 

Wheat, 

dollars  per 

bushels' 

Value  of 

wheat  per 

loaf 

(cents) » 

1974: 

January 

June 

1975' June 

31.9 
34.7 
35.6 

5.29 
3.57 
2.92 

7.7 
5.2 
4.2 

1  Estimated  price  of  a  1  pound  loaf  of  bread  in  U.S.  cities 
(Department  of  Commerce). 
I  Average  monthly  price  U.S.  farmers  received  for  wheat. 
3  There  is  0.87  pound  of  wheat  in  a  pound  loaf  of  bread. 

Value  of  wheat  in  a  1-pound  loaf  for 
different  wheat  prices 

Wheat  price                                Value  of  wheat 
per  bushel                                        in  bread* 
$1    $1.45 

2   2.90 

3  .— 4.35 

4   5.80 

5  - 7.25 

6   8.70 

7    10.  15 

8    - 11.60 

9 13.50 

10   14.50 

•A  1 -pound  loaf  of  white  bread  contains 
0.87  pound  of  wheat. 


SECRETARY  WEINBERGER'S  AN- 
NUAL OUTBURST  AGAINST  TO- 
BACCO IS  A  SAD  AND  UNFAIR 
SPECTACLE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  least 
once  a  year,  it  appears  that  HEW  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  feels  obliged  to 
go  through  the  exercise  of  issuing  a  press 
release  condemning  tobacco,  in  which  he 
releases  the  results  of  another  highly 
debatable  "study"  that  has  been  financed 
by  the  taxpayers. 

This  week.  Secretary  Weinberger  did 
it  again — with  his  latest  annual  call  for 
Federal  controls  of  tobacco.  He  did  it  last 
year;  and  when  I  contacted  President 
Ford,  the  President  promptly  and  sensi- 
bly assured  me  that  Secretary  Wein- 
berger was  speaking  for  Secretary  Wein- 
berger— and  not  for  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  like  Secretary 
Weinberger;  but  I  do  feel  that  he  ought 
to  restrain  himself — at  least  until  he  has 
calmly  examined  the  immense  economic 
contribution  that  the  tobacco  industry 
makes  to  the  stability  of  our  Nation.  Mr. 
Weinberger  would  also  do  well  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  all  these  "studies" 
that  throw  him  into  a  tizzy  are  highly 
debatable  in  their  conclusions.  It  is  all 
right  with  me  if  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  fixations  about  tobacco,  but  it 
would  be  far  better  if  he  tempered  them 
with  a  bit  more  commonsense  and  ob- 
jectivity, not  to  mention  fairness. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors a  speech  delivered  in  June  by  the 
Honorable  Horace  R.  Komegay,  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Kornegay  is  now  president  and 
executive  director  of  The  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute, Inc.  He  addressed  the  31st  annual 
convention  of  the  Bright  Belt  Ware- 
house Association,  held  at  Wrightsville 
Beach,  N.C..  June  16-18. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  fine  address  by  Mr.  Korne- 
gay be  printing  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Horace  R.  Kornegat 

You  don't  know  how  happy  I  am  to  be  with 
you  this  evening.  It's  always  a  relief  to  get 
down  to  North  Carolina . . .  and  get  away 
from  Washington,  D.C.  ...  to  get  away  from 
the  antismoklng  zealots,  their  so-called  ex- 
perts who  can  always  discover  a  new  health 
hazard  to  blame  on  tobacco,  and  their  po- 
litical handmaidens  who  find  it  so  easy  to 
draft  hostile  legislation. 

It's  so  nice  to  escape  from  the  tempers 
and  tensions  that  try  men's  souls,  and  talk 
with  good  friends  who  do  not  regard  "tobac- 
co" as  a  dirty  word. 

I  feel  like  the  fellow  I  ran  into  the  other 
day  in  a  supermarket.  Just  ahead  of  me  in 
the  checkout  line  was  a  young  father  with 
a  shopping  cart  full  of  groceries  and  a 
screaming,  yelling,  bellowing  two-year-old. 

The  young  fellow  kept  repeating,  over  and 
over,  slowly  and  softly,  "Don't  scream, 
Tommy:  don't  yell,  Tommy;  keep  calm. 
Tommy." 

I  was  frankly  Impressed  by  his  effort  to 
pacify  the  child.  And  I  said  to  him:  "You 
certainly  are  to  be  commended  for  trying  so 
patiently  to  soothe  little  Tommy." 

"Mister,"  the  young  fellow  replied  wearily, 
"I'm  Tommy." 

As  a  son  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  soldier 
in  what  can  properly  be  ciJled  "The  Twenty- 
year  War  of  Anti-Tobacco  Aggression,"  I  feel 
it  is  especially  fitting  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night here  at  the  Blockade  Runner  Hotel. 

For  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
industry  is  under  seige.  We  are  sustaining 
a  blockade  by  an  enemy  which  is  bound  and 
determined  to  cut  off  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  smoke  tobacco  In  public 
places. 

And  It  Is  also  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
we  are  Just  as  bound  and  determined  to 
break  that  blockade. 

It's  alarming  to  feel  the  hostility  of  otir 
opponents  toward  all  of  us  who  grow,  sell  or 
manufacture  tobacco.  But  that  Is  nothing 
new.  What  is  new,  however,  is  the  animosity 
they  are  now  directing  at  any  man  or  woman 
who  happens  to  express  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness through  the  simple  pleasure  of  smok- 
ing tobacco. 

Many  of  our  opjjonents  are  permissive 
about  pot,  pornography  and  hard  Uquor  but 
are  repressive  about  tobacco.  Many  of  our 
opjKJnents  are  silent  about  air  pollution  and 
Industrial  pollution  but  outsix>kenly  con- 
demn tobacco  smoke  as  "personal  pollution." 
Many  of  our  opponents  supports  civil  rights 
but  deny  smokers'  rights. 

It  is  a  national  scandal  to  see  how  easily 
some  politicians  are  succumbing  to  the  pres- 
sure to  relegate  smokers  to  the  back  of  planes, 
trains  and  buses,  and  to  restrict  their  ac- 
cess to  public  places  and  employment.  It 
seems  incredible  that  many  who  advocated 
tearing  down  the  old  barriers  that  divided 
people  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  creed, 
are  now  willing  to  erect  new  barriers  dividing 
people  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  smc^e 
or  not. 

The  antismoklng  movement  is  growing  ug- 
lier each  day.  But,  then,  the  face  of  probl- 
bltlon  Is  never  pretty. 

Frustrated  by  their  failure  to  convert  the 
public  to  tbelr  cause,  the  antismoklng  acti- 


vists are  directing  a  campaign  of  violence 
and  hostility  to  the  60  million  Americans 
who  choose  to  smoke.  But,  then,  hell  that  no 
fury   like   a   zealot   scorned. 

Aimed  at  any  other  segment  of  society, 
these  excesses  would  be  denoimced  In  the 
harshest  terms  by  poUtlclans  and  the  press. 
But  then,  taking  cheap  shots  at  tobacco  has 
long  been   a  popular  pasttlme. 

However,  there  are  signs  that  the  anti- 
smoking  crusade  may  be  an  idea  whose  tim« 
has  come — and  gone.  There  are  signs  that  it 
may  have  "peaked "  as  the  politicians  say,  or 
"bottomed  out"  as  the  economists  say. 

For  twenty  years  our  antismoklng  oppo- 
nents have  had  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the 
business  of  issuing  dire  warnings  to  the  pub 
lie.  A  recent  cartoon  expressed  the  situation 
very  accurately.  It  depicted  two  white-coated 
scientists  in  a  laboratory,  each  with  a  smirk 
on  his  face,  and  one  saying,  "Well  what  dis- 
ease shall  we  blame  on  smoking  this 
month?" 

For  two  decades,  it  appeared  that  if  a  re- 
search worker  wanted  to  get  his  name  in 
the  papers,  all  he  needed  to  do  was  to  come 
up  with  a  scare  study  regarding  smoking. 
The  news  media  immediately  picked  It  up 
and  played  it  to  the  hilt. 

But  events  have  overtaken  the  antismok- 
lng crusade.  They  have  lost  their  cozy  mo- 
nopoly of  horror  stories  about  tobacco.  As 
Lincoln  said.  "You  can't  fool  all  of  the  peo- 
ple all  of  the  time." 

They  get  skeptical  after  twenty  years.  They 
start  asking  questions.  Like  a  taxi  cab  driver 
recently.  "Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,"  he 
said,  "if  drinking  kills  people,  and  overeat- 
ing kills  people,  and  smoking  kills  people, 
what  kills  all  those  people  who  live  right?" 

Coal  miners  are  getting  tired  of  being  told 
"It's-clgarette-smoke-not-coal-duBt"  that's 
getting  them  sick.  Asbestos  workers  are 
weary  of  hearing  it's  smoking  that  causes 
their  illness.  The  same  red  herring  argu- 
ments are  no  longer  being  bought  by  urani- 
um miners  or  coke  oven  workers,  or  textUe 
workers,    or   chemical    or   rubber   workers. 

People  have  eyes,  and  ears  and  brains.  They 
can  think  for  themselves  and  reach  different 
conclusions  for  those  that  the  antismoklng 
zealots  try  to  impose  on  them  by  propa- 
ganda. 

When  a  government  report  comes  out 
showing  that  death  and  disease  are  high  in 
an  Industrial  county  but  low  in  a  nearby 
suburban  county  without  factories,  people 
know  Its  not  because  of  tobacco  smoking. 
AVhen  another  report  comes  out  revealing 
high  rates  of  death  and  disease  around  cities 
that  draw  their  drinking  water  from  pol- 
luted rivers,  people  know  it's  not  because  of 
tobacco  smoking. 

When  people  read  about  the  massive  pol- 
lution of  the  air  caused  by  the  emissions 
from  mlUiuns  of  automobiles  on  our  con- 
gested streets,  they  may  tend  to  doubt  the 
hysterical  attacks  on  someone  smoking  In 
a  restaurant. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion recently  summed  up  the  situation.  His 
assessment  is  worth  repeating  and  remem- 
bering. "We  must  all  be  aware,"  he  said, 
"that  reports  in  both  the  scientific  smd  pop- 
ular media  regarding  other  suspected  causes 
have  become  more  frequent  rather  than  less 
frequent."  As  a  result,  he  added,  we  "have 
become  more  as  opposed  to  less  aware  of 
the  claimed  implications  of  occupational, 
environmental,  hereditary,  constitutional 
and  even  dietary  factors."  He  cautioned  the 
antlsmokers  "to  exercise  total  objectivity 
and  in  so  doing,  avoid  being  trapped  by  an 
over-simplification  of  issues  beyond  which 
the   audience   will   hear  but  not  heed." 

I  doubt  they  will  heed  the  advice.  I  expect 
them  to  continue  to  throw  millions  of  words 
and  images  at  human  beings  who  can  prcx:- 
ess  about  250  words  a  minute,  or  at  most 
1,000.  They  will  continue  to  inundate  the 
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Individual  with  an  overload  ol 
\intU  he  Is  finally  desensitized 
have  already  accomplished  this 
Any  day  now,  an  unbiased 
might  reveal  public  opinion 
tobacco  and  health  warning  a: 
undecided.  16  per  cent  don' 
61  per  cent  don't  care. 

Sot  do  I  expect  the  antls 
ment  to  heed  his  advice  aboi^t 

Too  many  of  the  old  hands 
Interest  In  attacking  tobacco  . 
newcomers   are   trying  to   get 

One  of  the  strangest  attacl^ 
recently  came  from  furniture 
Instead  of  trying  to  develop 
upholstery,   they  suggest   that 
ment  force  the  tobacco  Indus 
a  self-extlngulshing  cigarette 

Most  Conc^ressmen  and 
folly   of   that   solution.   But 
expressed  his  feeling  with  ex 
of  ridicule  the  proposal  dei 
tunately  didn't  get  from  the 
suggested  some  Ideas  for 
extinguishing  cigarette.  Namelj 
Criminal  penalties  for  anyon< 
In  bed,  unless  It  Is  a  water  bed 
Malce  cigarettes  out  of  non 
terlals    Instead    of 
stance. 

An  Inverse  alrbag  device 
principle  that  combustion 
in   the   absence   of  oxygen.   As 
cigarette   Is  lit  an  alrbag -on 
pack  Immediately  sucks  all 
the  room,  thus  extinguishing 
unfortunately,   the  occupants 
as  well. 

A  device  based  on  the  notloki 
rette  fires,  like  oil  fires,  can  be 
through    an    explosion.    Each 
loaded  with  a  small  explosive 
goes  off  when  the  ash  reaches  3 
the  end.  The  dental  lobby  wo-Jld 
8upp>ort  this  plan. 

He   tempered    his   himior   wlih 
note,    with   which   I   am   stire 
agree: 

"Whatever  the  testers  do 
Eagleton  said,  "I'm  sure  the 
persist  In  Its  efforts  to  help  u 
citizens  live  our  lives   the  waj 
If  only  they  show  us  the  way. 

Let  me  echo  his  serious  not< 
nents  will  not  soon  wither 
not  admit  that  they  have 
public.  Instead  they  will  blam^ 
for  being  apathetic,  stupid, 
teachable  and  bo  on  .  .  .  and  Invoke 
Intervention  of  Big  Brother 
accomplishing  policies  that  lead 
out  prohibition. 

The  drive  Is  already  underway, 
month  at  the  so-called  3rd  Worl0 
on    Smoking    and   Health 
tobacco  activists  from  nearly  50 
vened  In  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
Astoria  In  New  York.  Their 
new   the   flagging   zeal   of   the 
movement.  Their  goal:  the  end 

The  leader  of  this  antl-tobac^o 
was  Sir  George  Oodber,  who 
land's  equivalent  to  the  U.S 
eral.  You  may  be  Interested  in 
George's  views  about  tobacco. 

"Our  target  In  the  long  term 
"the  elimination  of  cigarette 

He  foresaw  the  year  2000  as 
"relatively   few   addicts   use   c 
only  In  private  and  in  the 
sentlng  adults." 

He  called  tobacco  companies 
and  "merchants  of  death." 

He  called  tobacco  advertising 
sage"  which  must  be  "suppressed 
He    called    smoking,    "a    dirt], 
practice." 

That  was  on  the  first  day  On 
Blr  George  announced  between 
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recommendations  for  the  delegates  to  take 
home  and  press\ire  their  governments  to 
adopt. 

You  win  be  Interested  In  some  that  they 
will  try  to  Impose,  not  only  on  Americans 
but  on  the  entire  world.  For  example: 

Take  Immediate  steps  to  restrict  smoking 
In  all  enclosed  public  places. 

Ban  the  advertising  and  promotion  of  cig- 
arettes throughout  the  world. 

Make  tobacco  manufacturers  and  smokers 
pay  for  anti-smoking  campaigns  through  5 
percent  tax  on  cigarettes. 

Make  no  smoking  a  condition  for  employ- 
ment In  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities. 

Classify  tobacco  as  addictive  and  smokers 
as  drug-dependent. 

Lower  rates  on  all  forms  for  Insurance  for 
nonsmokers. 

Quit  smoking  clinics  paid  for  by  tax- 
supported  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Raise  tobacco  prices  or  taxes  or  both  to 
discourage  smoking. 

Discourage  any  Investment  of  capital  that 
might  foster  the  tobacco  Industry. 

Urge  senior  government  officials  from 
smoking  In  the  exercise  of  duties. 

That  Is  the  tip  of  the  lance  the  autl- 
smokers  have  aimed  at  the  Jugular  vein  of 
not  only  our  Industry  but  our  free  society 
as  well. 

And  the  final  Irony  Is  that  you  and  I — and 
every  other  tax  payer — contributed  our 
share  of  hard-earned  tax  dollars  to  pay  for 
this  anti-tobacco,  antl-soclal  prohibitionist 
hate  session. 

Sad,  but  true.  The  entire  sorry  affair  cost 
U.S.  citizens  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  money  went  from  HEW  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  thence 
largely  Into  the  expense  accounts  of  about 
150  foreign  delegates  to  pay  for  air  fares  and 
$50  a  day  living  and  food  and  beverage  ex- 
penses ...  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

All  these  scarce  govermnent  funds  to  blend 
foreign  zealotry  with  the  domestic  variety  In 
a  frantic  effort  to  destroy  the  product  that 
saved  the  Jamestown  colony  .  .  .  that  fi- 
nanced the  war  that  freed  us  from  the  British 
empire  .  .  .  and  without  which  there  may 
have  been  no  reason  to  have  a  Bicentennial, 
much  less  celebrate  one. 

I  will  end  at  this  point,  certain  that  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  kettle  to  a 
boll,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  where  to  pour 
the  hot  water  of  your  Indignation. 


NEED  FOR  REFORMS  IN  OSHA 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  454, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  This  legislation, 
originally  submitted  by  Senator  Chiles 
of  Florida,  can  be  an  important  step  to- 
ward making  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  a  fairer  and  better  ac- 
cepted law  for  all  those  who  are  affected 
by  it. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints about  the  administration  of 
OSHA  from  my  constituents.  There  are 
problems  with  the  extenslveness  of  the 
present  OSHA  standards.  There  are 
problems  with  the  fines  without  warning 
for  insignificant  and  harmless  violations. 
There  are  problems  in  that  employers 
who  are  conscientious  about  wanting  to 
provide  a  safe  workplace  cannot  confer 
with  representatives  of  OSHA  to  get  ad- 
vice on  how  to  do  that. 

No  one  disputes  the  need  to  Insure  that 
all  work  locations  are  free  from  serious 
hazards.  But  we  can  achieve  this  goal 


with  a  statute  that  allows  the  Govern- 
ment and  business  to  work  £is  allies  to- 
ward this  purpose,  rather  than  as 
adversaries. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  strengthen 
the  present  law,  and  that  we  will  do  a 
better  job  of  insuring  occupational 
safety,  If  the  amendments  embodied  in 
S.  454  are  adopted  by  the  Senate. 


WRONG  WAY  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  two 
newspaper  editorials  have  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  I  think  are  worthy 
of  insertion  in  tlie  Record. 

An  editorial  from  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  an  editorial  that  was  in  all  nine 
Hearst  newspapers  point  out  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  Interfuel  Competition  Act 
of  1975  which  is  presently  pending  in  the 
Antitrust  and  Monoply  Subcommittee. 

The  asserted  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  promote  competition  in  the  energy 
industry  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  suppUes.  However,  un- 
fortunately this  bill  would  have  just  the 
opposite  effects.  It  would  reduce  compe- 
tition and  available  capital  and  would 
retard  the  future  development  of  all  en- 
ergy sources.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the 
public  would  pay  higher  prices  for  en- 
ergy, there  would  be  less  domestic  en- 
ergy available,  we  would  be  more  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  production  and 
more  vulnerable  to  political  blackmail, 
and  our  national  security  would  be  fur- 
ther threatened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  July  15, 1975] 
Wrong  Way  on  Enebgt 

Of  all  the  energy  bills  that  have  sprouted 
In  Congress  like  dandelions  In  the  spring, 
none  Is  more  downright  dangerous  to  the 
economic  well  being  of  this  country  than  the 
proposed  "Interfuel  Competition  Act  of 
1975." 

Legi-slatlon  bearing  this  beguiling  title, 
sponsored  by  Sen.  James  Abourezk,  D-8D., 
has  progressed  to  the  hearing  stage  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly.  It  deserves  to  die  right 
there — but  It  won't  unless  an  Informed  and 
aroused  public  tells  the  committee  to  knock 
off  such  foolishness. 

One  might  think  from  Its  title  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  promote  competi- 
tion among  the  various  energy  fuels.  Actu- 
ally, the  bill  Is  designed  with  only  one  prin- 
cipal aim:  to  prevent  oil  companies  from 
engaging  In  the  development  and  production 
of  alternate  energy  sources. 

This  is  another  manifestation  ol  the  totally 
Illogical  and  emotional  antl-oll  syndrome 
that  permeates  the  thinking  of  too  many 
members  of  Congress. 

Recent  testimony  by  C.  Howard  Hardesty, 
Jr.,  president  of  Continental  Oil  Company's 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Petroleum  Division,  suc- 
cinctly nailed  the  Abourezk  bill's  misconcep- 
tions and  warned  that  its  passage  "would  be 
a  disaster." 

The  Conoco  executive  documented  four 
reasons  why  this  bill  should  be  Interred.  Any 
one  of  them  Is  sufficient  cause  to  kill  the 
legislation;  taken  together  they  form  an 
overwhelming  opposition  case. 

First,  competition  would  be  diminished, 
not  Increased.  Second,  development  of  orlti- 
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cally  needed  domestic  fuel  supplies  would 
be  retarded  and  the  oil  exporting  cartel 
would  be  strengthened.  Third,  much  Impor- 
tant energy  research  and  development  would 
be  prevented.  And  finally,  consumers  would 
ultimately  be  burdened  with  Increased  costs. 

If  oil  companies  were  limited  strictly  to 
oil  actlvliies,  they  woiUd  shortly  decUne,  as 
have  the  railroads.  As  we  neared  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  oU  and  gas  reserves — with  many 
authorities  predicting  an  inevitable  decline 
by  the  year  2000 — many  companies  would 
fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  nation  obviously  will  need  massive 
development  of  aU  available  alternate  en- 
ergv  forms — coal,  nuclear,  solar  and  per- 
haps fusion  someday— to  close  the  gap  left 
bv  dwindling  oil  supplies.  And  as  Hardesty 
told  the  subcommittee,  "to  deny  the  oil 
companies  the  opportunity  to  deploy  their 
capital,  skills  and  experience  in  developing 
these  alternative  energy  supplies  would  be 
a  national  folly." 

Many  major  oil  firms  (Conoco  Included 
with  its  Consolidation  Coal  subsidiary)  have 
long  since  diversified  into  multi-resource  en- 
ergy companies.  Who  else  has  the  financial 
strength  and  technological  expertise  to  de- 
velop the  domestic  energy  resources  we  need? 
Surely  not  the  federal  government. 

Trying  to  turn  back  the  clock  by  banning 
oil  companies  from  alternate  fuel  source 
development  would  be  a  foolhardy  and  cost- 
ly mistake. 

The  Breadwinner 
(By  Donald  I.  Rogers) 
New  York. — One  of  the  persistent  Illusions 
In  our  society  Is  that  the  so-called  "big  oU 
companies"  own  a  virtual  monopoly,  enjoy 
an  ever-expanding  harvest  of  profits,  and 
somehow   constitute  a  threat  to  all  of  us 

little  folks.  ,  „     ...        4.  , 

C.  Howard  Hardestry,  Jr.,  of  Continental 
Oil  Company  tried  to  set  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  straight  when  he  ex- 
plained that  no  oil  company  has  more  than 
8.5  percent  of  domestic  crude  production,  re- 
finery capacity  or  of  retail  gasoline  sales. 

If  that  doesn't  mean  much  to  the  Senators 
they  might  consider  the  fact  that  about  half 
of  all  U.S.  manufacturing  Industries  have 
concentration  ratios  higher  than  the  oil  In- 
dustry does. 

The  reason  Hardesty  was  before  the  com- 
mittee Is  because  Sen.  James  Abourezk,  D., 
S.D.,  has  introduced  a  bUl  that  would  forbid 
oil  companies  from  Investing  in  non-oU  en- 
ergy activities.  In  Conoco's  case  this  Involves 
the  mining  of  coal,  mostly,  but  for  other  oU 
companies  it  runs  the  gamut  from  experi- 
mentation in  alcohol-based  fuels  to  ther- 
mal power  to  solar  energy,  and  much  more, 
some  of  the  projects  being  guarded  In  the 
labs. 

This  legislation  Is  called  the  Interfuel  Com- 
petition Act  of  1976  which  sounds,  euphe- 
mlstlcaUy,  as  though  it  woiUd  stimulate  in- 
dustries of  aU  kinds  to  take  up  the  search  for 
alternate  sources  of  energy.  What  it  does.  Is 
block  the  one  Industry  that  knows  the  most 
about  energy— the  petroleum  Industry— from 
doing  anything  but  deal  In  oil. 

The  oil  companies  are  rich  enough  ahd 
powerful  enough  to  make  out  their  own  case, 
but  It  seems  to  this  observer  that  the  Inter- 
fuel Competition  Act  would  reduce  competi- 
tion and  seriously  hold  back  development  of 
critically-needed  domestic  fuel  supplies — 
which  would  certainly  help  the  cartel  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC). 

It  would  prevent  further  research  and  de- 
velopment by  the  people  who  have  already 
done  the  most  research  In  the  field  of  energy. 
This  means  that  while  the  law  forces  others 
to  re-Invent  the  wheel  and  cover  ground  that 
has  already  been  covered,  we  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  the  freight  with  higher  prices. 


Or  we  wlU  pay  It  with  tax  dollars,  which  Is 
the  same  thing. 

Why  this  grudge  against  the  oil  companies, 
anyway?  They  didn't  invest  the  Arab  boy- 
cott. Their  profits  haven't  been  what  the  pro- 
socialists  could  honestly  describe  as  exces- 
sive. Many  of  them  have  stupid  relation- 
ships with  the  public — Exxon  Is  an  out- 
standing example — and  they  don't  seem  to 
know  how  to  explain  their  Industry  simply 
and  understandably,  but  not  only  are  the  oil 
companies  contending  with  a  rapidly  di- 
minishing source  of  raw  materials,  they're 
hounded  by  their  legislators  and  distrusted 
by  their  customers. 

They  need  a  massive  public  relations  cam- 
paign almost  as  much  as  the  telephone 
companies  do,  and  the  corporate  heads  In 
the  petroleum  Industry  should  begin  to 
realize  this. 

The  expansion  of  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies wlU  require  enormous  Investments, 
Hardesty  told  the  Senators,  and  he  esti- 
mated it  would  be  as  much  as  $65-blUlon 
annually  over  the  next  15  years.  That's  Just 
short  of  $1  trillion. 

Continental  Oil  (Conoco)  presents  a  clas- 
sic example  of  the  beneficial  effects  resulting 
from  the  merging  of  an  oU  company  with  a 
coal  company.  Consolidation  Coal  (Consol). 
In  the  five  years  prior  to  Conoco's  acquisi- 
tion of  Consol,  the  coal  firm's  outlays  for 
new  mines  and  expanded  capacity  averaged 
$13.5  million  annually.  Since  the  acquisi- 
tion it  has  Jumped  to  $36.5  million  per  year. 

The  annual  average  of  combined  Conoco- 
Consol  expenditures  have  nearly  doubled 
since  the  acquisition.  Consol  has  accelerated 
technological  advances  In  pollution-free 
synthetic  fuels,  mine  and  health  safety,  en- 
vironmental safeguards,  operational  efficiency 
and  Improved  transportation. 

Once  before  our  lawmakers  got  the  Inspired 
idea  of  limiting  an  Industry  to  one  activity 
to  "help  competition,"  and  the  results  are 
ugly  to  view.  That  strlctured  Industry  was 
railroads,  which,  by  regtilation,  were  for- 
bidden to  broaden  into  all  phases  of  trans- 
portation. Now  most  of  them  are  bankrupt 
or  skidding  toward  financial  disaster  and 
must  be  salvaged  with  our-  tax  dollars. 

On  the  basis  of  that  record  It  Is  puzzling 
that  anyone  would  want  to  Impose  the 
same  experiment  on  our  oil  companies  when 
our  energy  needs  are  so  supremely  critical 


QUALITY  OF  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  when  a  person  gets  old  his 
body  begliis  to  deteriorate.  That  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  or  shameful:  It  is  a  fact 
of  life.  And  it  is  certainly  nothing  for 
which  to  be  punished. 

But  the  fact  is  that  many  of  our  el- 
derly people  are  being  shut  up  in  sub- 
standard "convalescent  homes"  when 
their  bodies  begin  to  fall.  Kept  there  be- 
cause they  have  no  friends  or  relatives 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  care  for 
them,  these  senior  citizens  are  being 
treated  as  little  better  than  prisoners, 
denied  some  of  their  basic  human  rights. 
After  long  lives  of  hard  work  in  serv- 
ice to  their  families  and  fellow  men,  our 
elderly  deserve  better  treatment  than 
this. 

Jo  Noyes  Felts  Is  a  writer  and  editor 
from  Portland,  Oreg.,  who  has  been  a 
patient  In  a  modem  convalescent  home. 
Even  though  she  describes  the  home  she 
was  in  as  "one  of  the  best  and  most  ex- 
pensive," she  found  the  treatment  to  be 
humiliating  and  lmp>ersonal. 

Miss  Felts  has  written  about  her  ex- 
periences In  that  convalescent  home  and 


has  Included  several  suggestions  for  cor- 
recting the  Injustices.  Her  article  was 
printed  in  the  Northwest  Magazine  on 
Sunday,  June  15,  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  deep  concern 
for  the  quality  of  health  care  available 
to  our  elderly  will  want  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle and  consider  these  suggestions. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  by  Jo  Noyes  Felts  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Northwest  Magazine,  Jiine  16, 

19751 

Convalescent  Home 

(By  Jo  Noyes  Felta) 

"Help  me!  I'm  a  prisoner!  Let  me  out,"  I 
yelled  inside  my  tiead.  "I'm  going  to  get  well. 
I  won't  stay  here!" 

A  wheelchair  (borrowed)  was  pushed  down 
the  hall  in  a  handsomely  appointed  con- 
valescent home  near  Portland.  I  was  in  the 
wheelchair.  Walking  behind  me  was  Jenny, 
a  longtime  friend  from  another  state  who 
had  selected  this  after-hospital  care  for  me. 
It  looked  fine.  Mine  was  a  two-bed  room,  and 
In  the  first  bed  was  an  emaciated  old  woman. 
"Oh!"  Jenny  gasped.  The  appearance  of  my 
prospective  roommate  depressed  35-year-old 
Jenny.  It  didn't  depress  me.  I  was  an  oldster 
myself.  My  bed  was  next  to  the  window;  the 
view  was  green  and  fuU  of  spring.  I  leaned 
back  with  a  sigh.  Jenny  kissed  me  and  left. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  I  began  to  soak 
up  the  atmosphere  around  me:  The  voices; 
the  rather  pleasant  smells;  the  comings  and 
goings.  There  was  an  unending  hiss  down 
the  hall,  "Yesyesyesss!"  repeated  over  and 
over.  Someone  nearer  shrieked,  "Nurse! 
Nurse!  Nurse!  Help!  I'm  dying.  Come  help 
me!  I  don't  want  to  die  here"  The  nurse 
didn't  seem  to  come  and  the  cry  continued. 

Later,  when  it  became  possible  for  me  to 
wheel  myself  around  the  halls,  I  looked  down 
side  corridors  Into  elegant  empty  rooms.  I 
never  saw  the  "Yesyesyess"  or  "Help"  pa- 
tients. 

Just  when  It  began  I  am  not  clear,  but 
several  times  a  day  an  anonymous  white- 
uniformed  person  came  In  with  a  thlmble- 
slzed  paper  cup  of  pills  for  me.  Not  used  to 
medication,  I  objected  and  was  uniformly 
told  "Doctor's  orders."  What  doctor  or  when 
was  never  explained.  I  was  too  scared  and 
drowsy  to  insist.  I  submitted  and  swallowed. 

For  an  active  person  of  any  age  used  to 
exercise,  long  periods  of  Inactivity  are  ener- 
vating. I  began  heaving  myself  up  Into  the 
wheelchair  and  going  around  the  halls  once 
or  twice  a  day.  Coming  back  the  second 
morning  of  this  new  routine,  I  was  still  a 
score  of  yards  from  my  door  and  dropping 
with  fatigue. 

"Please,  would  you  give  my  chair  a  push?" 
I  begged  of  two  uniformed  aides  who  passed 
me  gossiping.  "My  door  Is  Just  down  there." 
They  stopped,  glanced  at  each  other,  laughed. 

"Push  yoiurself.  We're  tlreder  than  you 
are!" 

Then  there  was  the  humiliating  matter  of 
being  strapped  In  bed  at  night.  This  was  done 
by  a  uniformed  orderly,  one  of  the  pleasant 
young  men  hired  for  night  duty.  The  degree 
of  tightness  of  the  straps  depended  on  the 
young  man.  Sometimes  It  was  so  tight  I 
spent  the  night  on  my  back  unable  to  turn. 
No  nurse  ever  checked.  On  the  whole,  these 
orderlies  were  pleasant  chaps.  One  said,  "I 
don't  like  this  any  more  than  you  do."  And 
another,  "If  you  want  to  get  out  of  here  I 
can  tell  you  how." 

"Tell!"  .  .  . 

Later  I  learned  the  reason  for  the  strap- 
ping In.  I  had  tried  to  get  to  the  bathroom 
In  the  night  without  help  and  had  fallen.  It 
took  three  people  to  get  me  back  Into  bed. 
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The  button  to  call  help  was 
reach,  and  If  pressed,  the  night 
interminable.     I     lay     soaking 
changed  the  bed  as  ir  I  were  a  baby 

Let  me  be  fair :  I  was  anything 
patient:  Stubborn,  opinionated, 
Ing  care  of  myself  and  others.  The 
it  was  reasonable,  both  to  protec : 
help  the  aides.  What  still  seems 
was  their  response  to  my  next 
quest.  As  soon  as  I  could,  I 
to  the  head  deslc  and  asked  If  I 
unstrapped  before  breakfast  so  I 
an  early  wheelchair  nm  around 
nice  Harry  Truman,  my  pattern 
been  early  rising.  He  was  Presldeni. 
early  morning  walks  were  famous 
obscure  old  lady  in  a  convalescem  i 

"But  of  course,"  the  white  u 
head  desk  said.  When  early  next 
asked  the  orderly  for  release  be 
head.   He  had  his  orders,   and 
that  I  should  stay  strapped  In 
fast.  So  for  two  hours  I  lay  and 
My    trip    to    the    desk    was    re 
yessed   four  times  before   I   realiz^ 
useless. 

"Help  me!   I'm  a  prisoner!   Let 
I  yelled  Inside  my  head.  My 
on:  "I'm  free,  white  and  I  feel  as 
damned  hills  .  .  .  but  If  only  I 
of  here!  I"m  going  to  get  well.  I 
here!" 

The  kind  young  man  to  whem  I 
"Tell!"  had  answered  quietly  with 
over  his  shoulder:  "You  want  outP 
Get  your  family  to  demand  your 
Very   simple    Only  I  had   no  family 
one  of  that  growing  minority  of 
alone  in  the  world  with  hosts  of 
no  immediate  family.  I  was  in  wh4t 
sidered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the 
moet  expensive  convalescent  homes, 
leal   therapy   room   Is   excellent,    if 
Its  activities  director  is  a  pleasanjt 
motivated  person  who  brought  mal 
to  patients  in  order  to  become 
with  them,  who  planned  special 
talnment    (Halloween.    Easter) 
room  where  supervised  handiwork 
done.   On   my   wheelchair 
often  passed  tables  of  bridge  set 
halls  with  well-dressed  patients 

On  a  regular  basis  I  was  taken  to 
cal   therapy  room  for  supervised 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  these 
morning,  a  strainge  nurse  came  to 
up  to  "Therapy".  "Hurry  up.  You're 
uled."   Upstairs   she   shoved   my 
against  a  closed  door  and  left  me. 
stayed    closed.    All    right,    I    thought 
early.  But  after  an  hour  In  the  emptj 
my  courage  mounted.  Enough  was 

A    cheerful     clattering     came 
kitchen  down  the  hall. 

"Please,"  I  shouted.  "Would 
me  down  In  the  elevator."  (It  is 
"We're  not  supposed  to  go  alone 
scared." 

"Sure   an'   I   will,"   a   good    n 
voice  sang  out.  "On  one  condition 
that  ye'U  dance  at  my  weddln'." 

"Sure  an'  I  will.  And  111  bring 
children!"  I  bragged   (aging  spinster 
was).  Never  weis  a  package  on 
ered    to    an    Institutional    room 
grace  and  good  humor. 

What  had  happened?  The 
aplat  forgot  to  come  In. 

Much  of  my  situation  seems.  In 
a  comedy  of  errors  In  spite  of  the 
Sometime  before  this  Illness,  I  had 
doctors  and  my  current  doctor  was 
tlon.  Her  surrogate,  when  later 
had  visited  me  In  the  home  and 
the  source  of  the  "Doctor's  orders 
through  bis  nurse,  "No.  No  need." 

The  sticking  point  in  my  struggl^ 
lease  was  that  I  live  alone  and  they 
derstandably  reluctant  to  let  me 
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without  someone  to  look  after  me.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  only  my  doctor  could 
release  me  and  had  to  approve,  after  checking 
on  the  person  hired  to  look  after  me. 

Sensible  sounding.  Also  the  undercurrent 
never  expressed  in  words,  but  there:  "Do  as 
you  are  told  or  you  will  forfeit  Medicare 
help."  I  should  have  known  better  but  I 
didn't. 

One  morning  toward  the  end  of  my  stay,  a 
white  uniform  stood  by  my  bed.  "Do  stop 
fussing.  Your  doctor  will  be  back  in  three 
days  and  we'll  see.  What  do  you  care?  Medi- 
care pays."  I  stopped  fussing.  Only  three 
days! 

Meantime,  unknown  to  me,  a  neighbor  who 
had  heard  of  my  plight  and  had  tried  to 
reach  me  by  phone  (no  messages  delivered) 
had  found  a  housekeeper  who  would  stay 
with  me  If  my  Doctor  checked  her  and  ap- 
proved. Relief! 

The  day  before  this  longed-for  homecom- 
ing, this  housekeeper  was  in  an  automobile 
accident  and  was  hospitalized.  (Wouldn't 
you  know!)  But  I  had  smeUed  freedom! 

Homemakers  Home  and  Health  Care 
Services  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  'Home- 
makers  Program"  of  Portland's  Metropolitan 
Family  Services)  sent  a  young  thing  to  see 
me  and  I  grabbed  her.  Together,  we  spent 
some  time  going  over  possible  doctors'  ob- 
jections: Her  Inexperience,  her  youth,  etc. 
We  tried  "to  stress  the  positive."  As  It  turned 
out,  the  doctor's  only  checking  was  to  ask 
her, 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"I'm  22." 

"All  right." 

And  we  were  home.  But  free?  She  spent  the 
day  with  me  In  the  convalescent  home  visit- 
ing and  waiting  for  the  Care  Car.  Next  day 
In  my  home  she  entertained  her  boyfriend 
and  fixed  meals.  This  was  the  4th  of  July. 
Next  morning,  I  woke  her  sometime  after  9 
and  asked  her  to  catch  the  11  o'clock  bus  for 
town:  Dismissed.  She  Insisted  1  sign  "here" 
to  prove  she  had  been  with  me.  Eager  to 
have  her  out  of  the  house,  I  signed  without 
looking  for  my  reading  glasses.  Don't!  The 
bill  was  Just  under  $100.  That  was  mld-1974. 
For  the  same  service  today,  their  Portland 
office  advises,  it  would  be  about  $108. 

What  you  can  do  about  it: 

(1)  The  next  time  you  seek  a  convalescent 
home  for  a  family  member  or  just  out  of 
consideration  for  the  oldster  who  needs  your 
help,  look  behind  the  convalescent  home  cur- 
tain. Probe,  talk  with  patients  as  well  as 
aides  and  nurses.  Remember  that  a  good  dec- 
orator can  cover  a  can  of  worms. 

(2)  Back  up  Maggie  Kuhn  of  the  Grey 
Panthers  to  get  at  least  a  portion  of  public 
monies  Into  at-home  care  for  the  elderly  In- 
stead of  into  institutions. 

(3)  Write  to  your  Senator  or  Congressman 
asking  them  to  help  enforce  the  December  2, 
1974,  HEW  "Patients'  Rights"  regulation  for 
Institutions  Into  which  Medicare  and/or 
Medicaid  funds  go:  "No  coercion  whether 
chemical  (drugs)  or  physical  (strapping  in 
bed  or  chair)  without  written  doctors'  or- 
ders." 

(4)  Find  out  (and  It  Is  possible)  where  the 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  money  goes  that  Is 
paid  Into  the  home.  Remember,  It  Is  your 
money  and  mine.  As  the  lawyers  say  In  their 
Latin  phrase,  find  out,  "Cul  bono?"  (who 
benefits?). 


ECONOMIC  PLANNING  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  some  years 
ago.  a  well-known  author  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "Utopia:  the  Perennial  Heresy." 
The  thesis  of  the  book  was  that,  if  we 
could  just  find  it,  there  is  a  system  of 
organization  that  will  eliminate  all  prob- 
lems of  social  intersujtion,  provide  enough 


for  all.  and  establish  justice  on  her  right- 
ful throne. 

This  heresy  has  surfaced  again,  Mr, 
President,  in  the  form  of  economic  plan- 
ning by  the  Federal  Government.  Legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  which  prom- 
ises to  establish  Utopia  in  our  time,  with 
a  benevolent  government  providing  the 
information  which  will  enable  all  rational 
men  to  make  just  and  good  economic 
decisions. 

In  a  recent  column  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Mr.  Gerald  Sirkin  discusses  this 
proposal  with  the  critical  attitude  it  de- 
serves. To  quote  him: 

We  have  been  frequently  told  that  there  Is 
no  stopping  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Now  It  appears  that  there  Is  also  no  stopping 
an  Idea  whose  time  has  passed. 

My  hope,  Mr.  President,  is  that  Mr. 
Sirkin's  article  will  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  all  Senators  and  would-be 
panners,  and  that  we  will  learn  that  life 
is  hard,  full  of  difficult  choices  and  un- 
fortunate mistakes,  and  that  Utopia  is, 
finally,  "no  place." 

To  that  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Sirkin's  article  appear  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  22,  19751 

It's  Pi^NACEA  Time  in  the  Capital  Citt 

(By  Gerald  Sirkin) 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  frequently 
been  told  that  there  Is  no  stopping  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  No'v  Is  appears  that 
there  is  also  no  stopping  an  Idea  vhose  time 
has  passed.  The  tired  and  discredited  Idea  of 
economic  planning  has  been  dragged  out  as 
a  solution  to  our  economic  problems. 

The  proposers  of  S.  1795,  "The  Balanced 
Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act  of  1975" 
have  iu  mind  what  Is  generally  known  by 
the  name  given  to  it  in  Franch,  "indicative 
planning."  The  fundamental  theme  of  In- 
dicative plaiinlng  is  that  The  Plan  will  pro- 
vide Information.  If  all  of  the  participants 
in  the  economy,  private  and  governmental, 
exchange  information  about  their  objectives 
and  intentions,  the  whole  can  be  assembled 
into  a  forecast  of  actions  by  all  partici- 
pants— actions  that  will  be  consistent  with 
each  other  and  that  will  achieve  the  best 
results  for  all.  Being  guided  by  the  informa- 
tion supplied  by  The  Plan,  the  participants 
will  so  act  as  to  fulfill  The  Plan.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  theory  underlying  Indicative 
planning. 

Indicative  planning  was  high  fashion  in 
the  1950s  and  well  through  the  1960s.  France, 
which  developed  this  type  of  planning  in 
Its  most  elaborate  form,  experienced  a  full 
share  of  the  usual  fruits  of  mismanaged 
policies — inflation,  recession,  balance -of -pay- 
ments problems — and  enjoyed  a  rate  ol 
growth  no  greater  than  that  of  countries 
around  it  which  dispensed  with  this  planning 
apparatus. 

England,  looking  for  a  magical  solution  to 
Its  shoddy  e^x)nomic  performance,  imitated 
French  planning  for  several  yetirs.  Its  econ- 
omy stumbled  on  as  before,  and  Indicative 
planning  faded  away.  Several  other  coun- 
tries, like  Japan,  go  through  the  ritual  of 
drawing  up  A  Plan,  which,  after  being  prop- 
erly printed  and  properly  bound,  is  properly 
forgotten.  The  Japanese  economy  has  done 
very  well. 

The  great  expectations  and  the  feeble  re- 
sults of  Indicative  planning  both  arise  from 
the  fallacy  on  which  it  is  based.  Our  major 
economic  fallings  are  not  caused  by  Inade- 
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quate  information.  The  economic  problems 
that  distress  us — inflation,  recession,  short- 
ages, mlsallocatlon  of  reeourcee — arise  from 
the  mismanagement  of  public  policies.  And 
the  mismanagement  of  those  policies  is  not 
the  result  of  inadequate  Information.  Gov- 
ernments know  that  they  should  not,  by 
their  spending  and  taxing  policies,  put  the 
economy  under  Inflationary  or  deflationary 
pressure.  Yet  they  do.  The  monetary  authori- 
ties know  that  they  should  not  disrupt  the 
economy  by  monetary  jxjlicy.  Yet  they  do. 
Congress  knows — to  take  only  one  specific 
example — that  it  ought  to  adopt  policies  to 
encourage  the  domestic  production  of  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  coal,  and  policies  that  in- 
duce the  public  to  be  more  economical  in 
its  use  of  energy.  Yet  nearly  two  years  after 
the  long-foreseen  energy  crUls  hit  us  In  the 
face,  it  has  taken  no  such  actions. 

What  Information  can  private  producers 
hope  to  get  from  The  Plan?  They  can  ex- 
pect no  help  In  dealing  with  the  uncertainty 
that  arises  from  technological  change,  dis- 
covery of  natural  resources,  foreign  events, 
weather,  or  changes  of  consumer  preferences. 
Planners  have  no  crystal  ball.  Everyone  mvist 
deal  with  those  uncertainties  In  his  own  way. 

For  a  second  type  of  Information — costs 
of  production  and  conditions  of  markets — 
producers  have  better  and  faster  sources  of 
information  than  planners  have,  for  each 
producer  Is  closer  to  and  better  able  to 
evaluate  the  pertinent  data. 

Finally,  there  is  Information  about  what 
the  government  is  going  to  do.  It  Is  exactly 
in  that  area  of  information,  where  govern- 
ment could  make  Its  real  contribution  or 
minimize  Its  damage,  that  we  have  had  the 
greatest  Informational  failure.  Decision- 
makers work  under  constant  uncertainty 
about  fiscal  policy,  monetary  policy,  price 
controls,  the  imposition  of  new  regulations, 
and  the  administration  of  old  regiilations. 
The  panoply  of  planning  proposed  In  The 
Balance  Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act 
Is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  totally  unhelp- 
ful In  reducing  the  uncertainty  about  gov- 
ernmental policy.  What  is  needed  Is  the 
political  resoluteness  and  restraint  that  will 
enable  the  government  to  adopt  a  steady 
policy  and  stick  to  It. 

But  this  Is  precisely  what  our  political  sys- 
tem seems  unable  to  achieve.  Instead,  we 
have  fiscal  looseness,  followed  by  monetary 
looseness,  followed  by  Inflation,  followed  by 
recession.  Then,  as  election-time  approaches, 
we  have  further  fiscal  looseness  and  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  money  supply  and  so  on  Into 
Inflation  again.  Interspersed  among  these 
waves,  we  have  price  controls,  subsidies,  new 
regulations,  and  other  jittery  responses  to 
the  rocking  of  the  boat.  No  fancy  planning 
exercise  can  substitute  for  government's  firm 
resolve  to  avoid  disruptive  policies.  And  If 
government  has  that  resolve,  who  needs  The 
Plan? 

But,  granted  that  indicative  planning  has 
done  no  good  and  Is  unlikely  to  do  any, 
shouldn't  we  try  it  anyway?  What  harm  can 
It  do? 

Several  kinds.  First,  obviously,  there  Is  the 
cost  of  the  procedure.  By  Itself,  the  cost  will 
not  be  a  deterrent;  we  are  accustomed  to 
spending  much  larger  sums  on  unpromising 
social  exjjerlments.  A  more  substantial  objec- 
tion is  the  risk  that  The  Plan  wUl  be  taken 
seriously,  and  that,  having  faUed  in  Its  indic- 
ative mood  to  produce  beneficial  results,  it 
wUl  be  followed  by  Imperatlve-mood  at- 
tempts at  enforced  government  direction  of 
the  economy.  Our  own  limited  experience 
with  government  direction,  and  the  more 
extensive  experience  of  other  countries,  are 
enough  to  warn  us  what  the  costs  of  that 
will  be. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  The  Plan  will 
divert  our  attention  and  efforts  from  the  real 
solution  to  OUT  economic  difficulties. 

With  plannnlg  available  to  serve  first  as  a 
panacea  and  eventually  as  a  scapegoat,  we 


and  our  representatives  In  Congress  can  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  discipline  and  the  mak- 
ing of  hard  choices  which  alone  can  prevent 
unstabillzlng  budgets  and  unstablllzlng 
monetary  policy. 


THE  SEATTLE  OPERA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  bring  to  my  col- 
league's attention  the  tremendous  success 
recently  enjoyed  by  the  Seattle  Opera's 
first  annual  Pacific  Northwest  Festival. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the 
national  press  has  been  aglow  with  rave 
reviews  of  the  festival  production  of  Wag- 
ner's "Der  Ring  der  Nibelungen."  The 
four  operas  were  performed  as  Wagner 
intended  and  the  way  they  are  regularly 
performed  at  the  Wagner  Festsptelhaus 
in  Bayreuth,  Bavaria:  Back  to  back  dur- 
ing the  span  of  1  week.  This,  in  itself,  is 
a  rare  feat  for  this  country  and  an  ex- 
traordinary one  for  a  supposedly  "pro- 
vincial" company.  But  Seattle  Opera  went 
on  to  prcxluce  the  entire  cycle  of  four 
operas  again,  this  time  in  English,  during 
the  second  week  of  the  festival.  No  other 
company  in  the  world  has  done  this. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  delighted 
with  the  artistic  renaissance  we  are  en- 
joying in  our  comer  of  the  Nation.  Fam- 
ilies from  47  States  and  many  foreign 
countries  journeyed  to  Seattle  to  attend 
the  Seattle  Opera  Ring  Cycle.  In  all, 
nearly  20,000  tickets  were  sold.  With  the 
inauguration  of  its  annual  summer  festi- 
val. Seattle  Opera  has  secured  for  itself 
and  the  region  a  place  on  the  Interna- 
tional opera  scene. 

The  festival  is  now  to  be  an  annual 
affair  and,  by  1978,  will  be  held  in  a  new 
festival  center.  A  forested  site  in  Seattle's 
suburbs  is  under  consideration.  The  proj- 
ect already  has  won  the  backing  of  the 
State  legislature,  which  has  appropriated 
$100,000  to  begin  the  work. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues do  not  begrudge  me  a  little  boast- 
ing over  our  success  with  the  festival,  I 
think  the  national  news  media  speaks 
just  as  favorably  as  I  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  several  representative 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUGET    SotTNDS 

(By  Hubert  Saal  with  Mary  Alice  Kellogg  In 
Seattle) 

With  an  Innocence  and  Impudence  remi- 
niscent of  its  frontier  past,  Seattle  has  staked 
a  boisterous  claim  to  a  place  In  the  Inter- 
national operatic  sun.  Last  week,  the  Seattle 
Opera  gave  a  complete  Wagner  "Ring"  cycle, 
something  that  normally  happens  in  sum- 
mertime only  In  Bayreuth,  Germany.  Where- 
as the  Metropolitan  Opera  took  almost  six 
weeks  to  complete  its  cycle,  the  Pacific  North- 
westerners  staged  their  "Ring"  as  Wagner  in- 
tended— all  in  one  week.  In  fact,  Seattle  did 
what  has  never  been  done  anywhere  before: 
It  produced  a  double  "Ring"  ceremony,  two 
back-to-back  cycles,  the  first  in  German,  the 
second  In  English. 

Aiming  at  this  sixmmer's  Wagner  explosion, 
the  Seattle  Opera  had  been  introducing  a 
new  segment  of  the  "Ring"  periodically  over 
the  last  three  years.  The  final  addition  this 
year  was  "Das  Rhelngold."  For  a  provincial 
opera  house.  It  was  a  monumental  task.  In- 
volving fifteen  hours  of  opera.  58  scenes  and 


34  soloists  (including  such  imported  Wag- 
nerlans  as  Ingrld  Bjoner.  the  BrUnnhllde. 
and  Herbert  Becker,  her  Slegmund-Sleg- 
frled) .  "It  tested  every  department  to  the 
utmost,"  said  music  director  and  conductor 
Henry  Holt.  The  greatest  pressure  was  felt 
by  the  25  soloists  who  sang  in  both  lan- 
guages. At  the  last  rehearsal  before  the  first 
English  "Rhelngold, "  the  singers  kept  con- 
fusing the  two  languages  and  punctuated 
their  mistakes  with  expletives  that  Wagner 
never  knew  In  either. 

Artistically,  the  results  were  mixed:  on  the 
whole,  the  music  was  better  served  than  the 
drama.  But  for  Seattle  opera  buffs  the  event 
was  a  smash.  Night  after  night,  the  murky 
doings  onstage  had  the  audience,  in  the 
words  of  one  critic,  "standing  and  cheering 
as  though  Its  favorite  football  team  had 
kicked  the  winning  field  goal  In  the  last  few 
minutes  of  the  game."  And  for  Glynn  Ross, 
the  company's  general  director,  the  "Ring" 
represented  another  singular  achievement  In 
a  singular  campaign  to  bring  grand  opera  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  former  Golden  Gloves  boxer  from  Ne- 
braska who  in  1945  became  the  first  American 
to  stage  a  work  at  the  San  Carlo  opera  house 
in  Naples,  Ross  has  masterminded  the 
Seattle  Opera  from  Its  birth  in  1964  with  a 
Barnum-and-Balley  approach  that  has 
'orought  him  high-brow  detractors — and  le- 
gions of  fans.  To  pitch  "Salome"  a  few  years 
ago.  he  papered  the  town  with  bumper 
stickers  that  read:  "Get  ahead  with  Salome." 
He  has  hired  a  skywriter  to  spell  out  "Go 
Opera"  across  the  Seattle  skies  and  helicop- 
ters to  drop  balloons  filled  with  free  opera 
tickets.  To  sell  the  "Ring"  he  devised  a  TV 
commercial  featuring  his  Nordic  gods  zipping 
through  the  air  on  Seattle's  monorail. 

Self-Sufllclent :  Unorthodox,  perhaps.  But 
his  troupe,  which  gave  only  four  perform- 
ances In  1964  on  a  budget  of  $150,000,  this 
year  put  ou  a  season  of  40  performances  of 
five  operas  sung  in  both  the  original  lan- 
guage and  English,  on  a  budget  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion, and  then  topped  It  off  with  the  "Ring," 
which  cost  $600,000  to  produce.  In  1964, 
6,000  people  ventured  to  the  handsome, 
acoustically  superb  Opera  House.  This  year, 
130,000  turned  out. 

Some  of  Ross's  productions  have  smacked 
of  the  same  carnival  spirit  as  his  promotion 
campaigns.  For  1967's  "Hlstolre  du  Soldat," 
he  got  cartoonist  Saul  Steinberg  to  design 
the  sets,  Basil  Rathbone  to  narrate,  and  Stra- 
vinsky, the  composer  himself,  to  conduct. 
Ross  was  the  first  to  stage  the  Who's 
"Tommy"  with  Bette  Midler  in  1971.  And  in  a 
repertory  neither  notably  advanced  nor  back- 
ward, he  has  given  the  world  premieres  of 
Carlisle  Floyd's  "Of  Mice  and  Men"  and 
Thomas  Pasatierl's  "Black  Widow."  At  the 
same  time  Ross  has  buUt  a  financially  se- 
cure company  with  a  permanent  chorus, 
fifteen  permanent  singers,  resident  music  and 
stage  directors  and  resident  costume  and  set 
designers.  "If  every  train  and  plane  stopped," 
says  the  bantam-size  huckster,  "we'd  go  on. 
We're  self-suflicient." 

"Everything  we  do  should  be  an  event." 
he  adds.  "That's  our  mandate.  We  took  opera 
out  of  the  mausoleum,  took  the  mystique 
away.  We  didn't  call  it  'the  opera'  but  'Se- 
attle Opera.'  so  people  would  know  whose 
opera  It  is."  Ross  acknowledges  the  short- 
comings of  his  Wagner  cycle — but  shrugs 
them  off.  "When  you  stretch  yourself  you 
grow,"  he  says.  Along  Puget  Sound,  the  most 
conspicuous  recent  growth  Is  opera. 

Resounding  Rings 
(By  William  Bender) 
A  major  event  In  the  history  of  opera  In 
America  has  been  taking  place  In  Seattle 
over  the  past  two  weeks.  The  Seattle  Opera 
Company  presented  the  four  operas  of  Wag- 
ner's Der  Ring  der  Nibelungen  In  German 
within  a  week.  That  Is  the  way  the  Ring  ia 
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regtUarly  performed  at  the  Wagner 
haus  In  Bayreuth,  but  almost  ne' 
VS.  Then  the  Seattle  company  spi^n 
and    repeated    the    cycle    In 
bilingual  trlclc  Is  a  feat  that  no 
pany  In  the  world  has  equaled. 

Wagner  knew  exactly  what  he 
at  Bayreuth.  Heard  In  quick  succeislon 
Rheingold,  Die   Walkiire  and  Sieg^ed 
a  staggering  cumulative  effect.  By 
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among  the  mind's  permanent  emotional 
erence   p>olnts.   One   gasps   at   the 
Siegfried,  even  If  he  Is  the  sort  who 
ft    drink    from    anybody.     One 
Brilnnhllde  as  the  lover  and  Idealist 
of  us. 
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The    Seattle    Ring   has    a 
young  cast,  with  Just  enough 
things  together.  Among  them  is 
director,  George  London,  55,  one  of 
Wagnerian  bass-baritones  of  the 
608.  If  London  has  his  way,  he 
whole  new  realistic  trend  In  staging 
After  the  Innovative  Wleland 
presenting   his   grandfather's 
sorblng  formal  abstractions  at 
the  early  1950s,  the  imitator?,  begi , 
Into  line.  Says  London:    "Soon  ev 
in  a  cul-de-sac,  with  no  place  to 
when  the  gimmicks  started  popping 
one  Ring  in  Germany,  for  example, 
rles  came  In  on  motorcycles.  In 
wore  a  top  hat  and  tails.  Enough. 
ous.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  sourde 

In  London's  Ring  a  sword   is  a 
spear  is  a  spear,  and  Pafner  the 
a   proper   dragon — a   35   ft. -long 
high  beauty  of  a  monster  that  ri 
stagehands  to  operate.  London's 
Lb  not  perfect:  he  may  not  put  the 
on    wheels,    but    having    them 
chorus  girls  Is  not  an  improvement 
is   no  bear   for  Siegfried   to  tug, 
does  BrUnnhllde  ride  a  horse  into 
But    she   does   sleep    on    a    genu 
peak — not    Just    some     symbolic 
Reversing  another  current  fashlor 
puts  light  rather  than  gloom  on 
and   the   operagoer  does   not  hav( 
the  whole  show  through  a  front 

In  the  German  version  of  the 
daily,  one  could  see  and  hear 
fluence  on  the  singers'  diction, 
all-round  Wagnerian  style.  Where 
left  off.  Conductor  Henry  Holt's 
The  Vienna-born,  Los  Angeles 
41.  has  been  the  Seattle  Opera's 
tor  for  nine  years.  His  Wagner  ma  r 
Georg  Soltl's  dynamism.  But  it  hai 
coherence  and  authority. 

The  cast  Is  strong.  At  6  ft.  10  In 
Graduate  Noel  T^-l,  38.  Is  easily  the 
posing  Wotan  in  the  business, 
aire  few  good  Wotans  around  now 
Tyl  has  a  rich  Heldenbariton,  he 
have  a  bright  future.  As 
way's   Ingrid   Bjoner  sings   the 
yearning    and    power.    Germany 
Becker  (Slegmund  und  Siegfried) 
most  passionate  Heldentenor  arouid 
sings  all  the  music — and  that  In 
small  achievement — with  taste  ar 
The  character  parts  are  well  cast 
larly  the  dwarfs  Alberlch  and 
colm  Rivers  and  Paul  Crook)  and  t 
Ing  Hagen  (William  Wlldermann) 

The  English  Ring  has  again  raised 
opera-in-English    controversy.   Thi 
tion  used  Is  that  of  British  Wrlt<r 
Porter,  who  is  now  music  critic  at 
Yorker.  Commissioned  by  the 
Opera  and  first  performed  as  a  eye 
the  translation  is  a  conscientlou; 
has  already  been  used  by  several 
companies  for  Individual  productiobs 
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times Porter  has  to  change  the  meaning  to 
get  the  meter  right.  As  Hagen  strikes  down 
Siegfried,  the  vassals  cry  out  "Hagen!  was 
tust  du?  Was  tatest  du?"  Literally  that 
means:  "Hagen!  What  are  you  doing?  What 
have  you  done?"  The  Porter:  "Hagen!  You've 
killed  him.  You've  murdered  him." 

Porter  does  well  with  Brilnnhilde's  noble, 
ardent  "Willst  du  mir  Minne  schenken"  sung 
to  Siegfried  in  Gotterdammerung.  Wagner 
wrote: 

Willst  du  mir  Mlnne -schenken. 
gedenke  deiner  nur, 
gedenke  deiner  Taten, 
gedenk'  des  wllden  Feuers, 
das  furchtlos  du  durchschrittest, 
da  den  Pels  es  rings  lunbrann! 
A  literal  translation  is: 
If  you  would  woo  me, 
Make  mention  only  of  yotirself, 
Make  mention  of  your  deeds, 
Make  mention  of  the  wild  fire. 
You  fearlessly  strode  through, 
When  it  burned  all  around  the  crag! 
Porter's  version : 

Ah,  but  to  prove  you  love  me 
Remember  only  yourself 
Recall  your  deeds  of  glory 
Recall  that  raging  Are 
Whose  fury  could  not  fright  you 
When  it  blazed  around  my  rock. 
The  objections  to  opera,  Including  Wagner, 
In  English  are  formidable  but  not  necessarily 
insurmountable.  From  the  practical  point  of 
view,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  babel  of 
accents  in  the  international  casts  that  might 
be  found  at,  say,  the  Met.  Probably  the  inan- 
ities and  repetitions  found  in  most  operas 
would  be  unacceptable  in  English  for  prag- 
matic American  audiences.  Anyone  serious- 
ly   following   the   plot    might   walk   out   on 
II  Trovatore. 

Another  argument  goes  like  this:  Well,  it 
is  all  academic,  since  most  of  the  words — 
in  any  language — cannot  be  heard  over  the 
orchestra  anyway.  That  seems  to  b3  more  a 
problem  of  bad  interpretation  than  anything 
else.  At  last  week's  Das  Rheingold  in  Seattle, 
recognizable  English  phrases — "Help  me,  sis- 
ter" (Frela) ,  "Back  to  the  mines"  (Alberlch), 
"What,  yield  my  ring?"  (Wotan) — were  few 
and  far  between.  But  by  Die  Walkiire,  dic- 
tion and  audience  comprehension  had  picked 
up  considerably.  How  does  the  composer  him- 
self feel?  Almost  everyone  who  has  ever  gone 
on  record  about  the  matter.  Including  Wag- 
ner, Verdi  and  Puccini,  speaks  desperately 
of  his  desire  to  have  his  words  understood, 
in  whatever  lang\iage. 

The  cast — with  Becker  replaced  by  Cali- 
fornia's Claude  Heater  as  Slegmund  and  New 
York's  James  McCray  as  Siegfried,  and 
Bjoner  by  England's  Anna  Green — did  not 
S3em  overly  happy  about  the  English.  One 
would  think  that  an  American  would  love  the 
idea.  Not  so.  Says  Tyl,  one  of  several  singers 
who  appeared  In  both  versions:  "Any  Amerl- 
,  can  who  has  learned  a  role  In  German  has 
two  tapes  going  in  his  mind — the  original 
and  the  English  he  thinks  by.  When  you 
throw  in  a  third  tape  [the  Porter],  man, 
you've  got  trouble." 

Hip  Huckster.  The  Seattle  Opera  is  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  along  several  lines.  In 
only  eleven  years  it  has  become  one  of  the 
major  U.S.  companies,  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  a  former  Golden  Gloves  lightweight 
from  Omaha  named  Glynn  Ross.  He  has  been 
called  everything  from  a  publicity  hound  to 
the  hip  huckster  of  grand  opera.  He  loves 
promoting.  "Get  ahead  with  Salome,"  read 
the  shameless  pun  on  one  poster. 

But  his  musical  goals  are  both  grand  and 
serious.  The  Ring  will  become  a  summertime 
staple  of  what  is  being  called  as  of  this  sea- 
son the  "Pacific  Northwest  Festival."  The  leg- 
islature has  already  appropriated  $100,000  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  new  summer-festl- 
vST  center.  Ross  hopes  for  a  1978  opening. 
Ever  practical,  he  explains:  "Our  first  three 


years  were  aimed  at  survival.  Then  came  a 
period  when  we  were  out  for  national  at- 
tention. Now  I  believe  we  occupy  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  international  firmament 
of  festivals."  That  seems  a  fair  claim. 


Double   "Ring"  a   Hrr  at   Seattle  Opera — 

Wagner  Ctcle  Sxtng  in  Both  German  amd 

English 

Seattle,  July  27. — ^The  first  Pacific  North- 
west Festival  with  a  double  cycle  of  Richard 
Wagner's  "Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  sung 
In  German  and  English,  closed  last  night 
here,  with  a  performance  of  GOtterdsUn- 
merung"  in  English,  to  enthiisiastlc  au- 
diences and  generally  favorable  critical 
attention. 

Glynn  Ross,  general  director  of  the  Seattle 
Opera  Association,  which  sponsored  the  fes- 
tival, announced  that  the  Seattle  Opera 
would  repeat  next  year  Its  ambitious  "Ring" 
festival — a  German  cycle  and  an  English 
cycle — within  a  12 -day  period.  This  year  is 
the  first  time  that  both  versions  have  been 
performed  back  to  back  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ross,  who  was  as  enthusiastic  over 
the  response  to  the  "Ring"  as  the  audiences 
were  over  the  performances,  is  thinking  of 
moving  the  Wagnerian  festival  out  of  the 
3,167-seat  Seattle  Opera  House,  where  this 
year's  "Ring"  was  held,  to  a  site  In  a  forest 
south  of  here. 

20  CITRTAIN  CALLS 

But  that  is  off  in  the  future,  for  plans  to 
construct  three  theaters  at  suburbad  Fed- 
eral Way,  about  20  miles  south  of  Seattle, 
are  barely  under  way.  A  feasibility  study  is 
favorable,  however. 

Twenty  curtain  calls  greeted  the  last  per- 
formance of  the  German  "Ring."  The  Eng- 
lish version,  rare  in  the  United  States,  created 
somewhat  less  fer\'or. 

Preliminary  box-office  figures  showed  that 
approximately  12,000  tickets  were  sold  for 
the  German  "Ring" — near  capacity — and 
8,400  for  the  English  "Ring." 

"That  Is  easy  to  explain,"  Mr.  Ross  said. 
"The  traditionalists  know  what  to  expect  in 
the  German.  The  English,  relatively  new  to 
this  country,  is  more  adventuresome,  and 
some  people  are  not  sure  they  will  like  it  aa 
well  as  the  German." 

Sixty  to  65  per  cent  of  the  audiences  were 
from  outside  this  area,  Judging  from  ticket 
sales,  Mr.  Ross  said. 

TICKETS    $35   TO    $85 

Mr.  Ross  said  the  price  of  the  tickets, 
which  ranged  from  $35  to  $85  for  each  cycle 
of  four  performances,  had  been  kept  as  low  as 
possible  to  help  Wagner  lovers  from  outside 
the  area  who  had  transportation  and  hotel 
costs. 

Tickets  were  piirchased  in  every  state  ex- 
cept Rhode  Island,  Maine  and  Mississippi, 
with  Washington  and  California  leading.  At- 
tendance was  also  heavy  from  a  number  of 
other  countries,  including  Canada. 

"Some  of  the  people  who  came  to  hear  the 
German  told  me  they  stayed  over  just  to 
hear  the  English  for  the  first  time,  and  rather 
liked  it,"  Mr.  Ross  said. 

Planning  for  the  Wagnerian  festival  began 
in  1973.  and  costs  for  the  current  cycle  go 
back  that  far.  Preparation  since  1973  in- 
cluded 58  rehearsal  sequences  and  a  number 
of  performances  of  various  parts  of  the 
"Ring." 

Costs  totaled  $721,600  over  the  three-year 
period.  The  gross  Income,  including  that 
from  Wagner  performances  given  in  previ- 
ous years,  was  $646,320,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
some  $75,280. 

ONE-TKAB    DEFICIT 

"If  one  Just  looks  at  the  cost  for  this 
year's  festival,  the  figure  Is  $421,218,  and  the 
Income  from  the  festival  $381,821,"  Mr.  Ross 
said. 

"The  1975  deficit  of  $39,397,  If  one  looks  at 
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It  that  way,  is  not  significant  considering  the 
size  and  importance  of  this  undertaking," 

te  said. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  the  obvious  widespread 
interest  in  the  Seattle  Opera's  double  "Ring" 
had  interested  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  United 
States  Travel  Service  in  possible  future  help 
with  money  and  publicity. 

He  said  those  departments  recognized  the 
importance  of  building  tourism  in  the 
United  States  and  interesting  Americans  in 
staying  at  home  to  attend  events  of  this 
Bnd  rather  than  seeking  such  experiences 
tbroad. 

"I  feel  that  we  have  here  a  serious  con- 
tender for  the  International  festival  mar- 
ket," said  Mr.  Ross. 

CRmcAL    reaction 

Critical  reaction  was  generally  favorable. 
Alfred  Frankenstein  of  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  regarded  as  the  dean  of  West  Coast 
newspaper  music  critics,  called  the  festival 
"brilliant." 

Martin  Bernheimer,  music  critic  for  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  had  a  mixed  reaction, 
praising  Henry  Holt,  the  musical  director, 
and  the  orchestra,  but  calling  the  staging  by 
George  London  "silly,  illogical  and  old- 
fashioned." 

Douglas  A.  Smith  of  The  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Tlme.s,  wrote,  "If  there  were  any  lingering 
doubts  about  Seattle's  ability  to  compete 
musically  with  San  Francisco,  New  York  or 
Bayreuth,  they  are  herewith  dispelled." 


W.wner's   "Ring"   Comes  to   Seattle 
(By  George  Gelles) 

Seattle. 

Ninety-nine  years  after  Wagner's  "Ring" 
first  resounded  In  an  opera  house,  this  epic 
tetralogy  remains  the  ultimate  challenge  for 
any  ensemble,  and  undertaking  it  confers  a 
cachet  ou  any  company.  So  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Seattle  Opera  is  about  to  mount 
"Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen"  both  in  German 
and  English  versions  (July  15-20  for  the 
former,  and  July  22-27  for  the  latter). 
Thouph  the  scale  of  the  project  may  seem 
overly  grand  for  a  company  founded  a  decade 
ago,  it  reflects  the  ambitions  of  Glynn  Ross, 
the  company's  general  director  and  the  most 
affable  megalomaniac  in  opera  today. 

At  the  age  of  60,  the  Nebraska-born  Ross 
is  an  intriguing  combination  of  pitchman 
and  preacher.  Since  coming  to  Seattle  in 
1964,  he  has  made  it  a  boom  town  for  opera. 
He  often  has  been  called  a  "huckster"  for 
his  effective  merchandising  methods — but- 
tons and  bumper  stickers  and  flashy  adver- 
tisements— and  though  he  accepts  the  ap- 
pellation, he  prefers  the  yirord  "detonator" 
to  describe  his  non-stop  activity. 

Seattle.  Ros%  believes,  is  a  place  whose  time 
has  come:  "In  Washington,  first  of  all,  we're 
over-abundantly  fat  and  rich  in  political, 
corporate  and  community  leader.=hip.  The 
other  thing,  I  think,  that  is  terribly  impor- 
tant at  this  moment  is  that  because  of  geo- 
political reasons — with  Alaska,  polar  routes, 
China,  Siberia  all  opening  up — we're  joining 
the  whole  new  huge  flow  of  commerce  that 
we  now  ha-e  with  Japan  and  the  Orient.  In 
a  sense,  we  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  act  as 
the  import  and  export  funnel  for  the  north- 
ern half  of  North  America. 

"But  if  we  going  to  become  a  commercial 
crossroads  of  the  world,  v;e  better  be  some- 
thing? el=:e  be^ldps.  Jiist  a<!  the  Rpx'bllc  of 
Genoa  a'-^d  the  Republic  of  Venice  became 
tremendou"?  commercial  bases  when  the  whole 
commer;e  of  t'^e  belly  of  Europe  was  opened 
up,  so  we  too  are  In  for  a  brush  with  destiny, 
and  the  t'me  to  plan  for  it  is  now!" 

Behind  these  resonant  words  is  a  program 
to  transform  Seattle  from  the  "cultural 
dustbin"  which  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  once 
called  it  into  a  summertime  art  niecca.  With 
»  $100,000  appropriation  from  the  state  legis- 


lature in  Olympla,  Ross  commissioned  a  firm 
of  management  consultants  to  perform  a 
feaslbUity  study  of  a  proposed  Pacific  North- 
west Festival,  an  annual  celebration  of  the 
arts.  The  consultants  found  the  project 
feasible  indeed. 

"We  stand  the  chance  now,"  Ross  explains, 
"to  set  up  a  major  industry  that  is  non- 
consuming  and  would  protect  our  beautiful 
country.  It  eats  no  air,  no  water,  no  trees, 
no  nothing.  Plus  it  brings  in  a  new  kind  of 
market  and  establishes  a  new  kind  of  Indus- 
try for  the  region." 

Planning  Is  under  way.  "We  expect,"  Ross 
says,  "to  move  into  our  new  'Festival  in  the 
Forest'  in  1978.  By  1981  or  1982  we  hope  to 
have  enough  theaters  to  have  an  annual 
ongoing  world's  fair  of  the  performing  arts. 
By  about  1985  we  should  have  reached  both 
a  world  position  of  Importance  and 
maturity." 

It  sounds  like  fantasy,  yet  the  admin- 
istrative web  has  already  been  spun.  There  is 
every  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Seattle 
Opera  to  repeat  the  "Ring"  next  summer,  the 
year  of  its  centenary,  and  in  the  two  subse- 
quent summers  as  well.  The  "world's  fair  of 
the  performing  arts"  is  equally  plausible; 
Ross,  after  all,  served  on  a  State  Department 
team  that  studied  cultural  exchanges  with 
Yugoslavia,  and  a  result  of  his  work  will  be 
seen  next  season  when  the  singers  and  staff 
of  the  Sarajevo  Opera  take  up  residence  In 
Seattle.  Some  of  his  plans  for  his  oagolng 
"world's  fair"  sound  llice  a  mutation  of  the 
Aspen  Institute  for  Humanist'c  Studies  and 
Disneyland.  They  focus  on  larger-than-life 
figures  who  have  influenced  artists  in  various 
media — Don  Quixote  In  a.i  example.  While 
historians  and  phtlo.~ophers  cogitate  on  the 
significance  of  these  heroes,  the  works  they 
inspired  will  be  performed  by  musicians  and 
singers,  actors  and  dancers. 

The  "Festsplel  der  Zukunft"  envisaged  by 
Ross  becomes  more  readily  understandable  if 
Interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  past.  While 
serving  in  the  Army  in  World  War  II.  he 
was  wounded  in  Africa  and  sent  to  recover 
on  the  Island  of  Ischla,  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
When  healed  he  was  put  in  administrative 
charge  of  the  island,  and  later  a  string  of 
Neapolitan  hotels  was  added  to  his  realm. 
Among  his  clientele  were  the  directors  of  the 
Teatro  San  Carlo  (which  was  under  British 
control  during  the  Allied  occupation)  and 
they  gave  Ross  ample  opportunity  to  stage 
the  standard  repertory  for  idle  GI's  and 
Italians,  fulfilling  an  Interest  in  theater  that 
dated  back  to  his  te.?ns.  For  the  next  quarter 
century  he  was  an  active,  successful  dli-ector, 
working  In  Naples  until  1948  and  then  in 
American  cities,  including  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia  and  Fort  Worth. 

His  tenure  in  Seattle  has  had  its  high 
points.  A  notable  success  was  a  production 
of  Stravlns'.cy's  "L'Hlstolre  du  Soldat"  with 
decor  by  Saul  Steinberg  and  the  comnoser 
conducting.  Another  coup  was  getting  Joan 
Sutherland  to  appear  In  Seattle  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  In  the  title  role  of  "Lakme" 
as  the  multiple  heroines  In  "The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann."  A  further  achievement,  of  sorts, 
was  the  premiere  staging  of  the  rock  opera 
"Tommy,"  with  Bette  Midler  as  one  of  the 
stars. 

As  for  the  coming  "Ring,"  It  too  Is  a  cul- 
mination. For  each  of  the  past  three  seasons 
the  Seattle  Opera  has  presented  one  of  the 
works  of  the  m>-thlc  panorama.  With  the 
staging  this  summer  of  "Das  Rheingold"  and 
the  sequentially-correct  repetition  of  the 
earlier  productions,  the  series  will  be  com- 
plete. 

The  staging  will  be  done  by  George 
London,  the  bass-baritone  and  director  who 
recently  was  named  head  of  the  Opera  Society 
of  Washington  (D.C.).  Wlien  Ross  is  asking 
for  a  preview  of  the  stylistic  conception 
favored  by  London,  he  says  only  that  "It's 
completely  up  to  George  and  It's  very 
romantic.  He  Is  the  flre-eatlng  force  over-all 


artistically."  Then  he  adds  in  his  typical  way, 
"But  when  you  factor  6  weeks  of  rehearsals, 
58  rehearsal  sequances,  35  solo  singers,  a 
chorus  of  60,  an  orchestra  of  90,  by  2  lan- 
guages— to  say  nothing  of  20  Glblchungs— 
you're  really  Into  quite  a  bit  of  excitement." 


THE  NATIONAL  BURN  VICTIM 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fine  work  that  is  being 
done  by  an  organization  in  my  State  in 
initiating  a  much-needed  bum  preven- 
tion program.  This  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Burn  Victim  Foundation,  is  ac- 
tively and  successfully  introducing  to  the 
public  the  significance  of  serious  fire 
problems. 

The  foundation  has  been  very  instru- 
mental in  making  the  public  more  aware 
of  the  tragedy  and  trauma  involved  when 
a  person  becomes  a  "burn  victim."  The 
commendable  job  being  done  by  the 
foundation  is  due  largely  to  the  efforts 
and  determination  of  its  executive  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Harry  Gaynor  of  East  Orange. 
Mr.  Gaynor  has  dedicated  years  of 
work  to  expanding  the  foundation's  op- 
eration ai^.d  has  written  an  informative 
report  on  the  activities  and  objectives 
of  the  organization.  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  fine  report  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Report  F^om  the  National  Burn  Victim 
Foundation 

The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  rendered  its  report  "America 
Burning"  on  May  4,  1973.  Tlie  report  pre- 
sented the  most  significant  fire  problems 
facing  our  nation  today.  It  revealed  that  2 
million  Americans  are  injured  by  fire  an- 
nually, 300,000  are  seriously  burned,  70,000 
are  l.ospltallzed  for  extended  periods  and 
12,000  of  those  burned  die. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  Is  doing  something 
about  the  problems  so  clearly  defined  in  the 
Commission's  report.  America  Burning  was 
the  motivator  which  inspired  and  caused 
the  development  of  a  national  foundation 
dedicated  to  solve  the  problems  of  bums. 

The  National  Burn  Victim  Foundation,  a 
product  of  the  Commission's  report,  was  or- 
ganized during  August  1974. 

We  have  five  objectives,  which  are: 

1.  To  assist  In  the  development  of  burn 
centers  where  the  need  is  established. 

2.  To  assist  In  the  development  of  a  re- 
hafcUltatlon  program  for  burn  victims. 

3.  To  assist  m  medical  research  to  find 
better  ways  of  treating  buri:6,  reduce  hospital 
days,  reduce  cost. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  person- 
nel training  programs  in  burn  care. 

5.  To  develop  a  meaningful  burn  preven- 
tion program  for  the  general  public. 

There  are  less  than  100  specialized  burn 
treatment  facilities  in  the  United  States  out 
of  6,000  or  more  general  hospitals.  The  need 
for  additional  burn  centers,  burn  units  and 
burn  programs  Is  all  too  obvious. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  7.2  mUllcn  residents,  is  without  the 
services  of  a  burn  center  or  burn  unit.  New 
Jersey  Is  a  highly  Industrialized  state,  Ita 
highways  burdened  with  vehicles,  Its  resi- 
dents appliance  oriented  and  surrounded  by 
all  the  sources  of  Ignition  and  combustibles 
known  to  man. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  the 
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success  the  National  Burn  Vict  m  Founda- 
tion Is  experiencing  In  New  Je  rsey.  And  I 
might  add  that  our  accompllsl]  ments  have 
been  through  the  results  of  people  volun- 
teering their  time.  We  plan  to  provide  the 
Instrument  which  will  establish  :  lew  Jersey's 
first  specialized  burn  treatmen ;  center  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  We  have  inplemented 
the  first  burn  reporting  system  Ir  New  Jersey 
through  the  fire  services,  first  ali  1  and  emer- 
gency medical  services.  We  are  n  )t  only  pro- 
viding a  service  to  our  state,  w(  are  saving 
the  state  government  over  $100,0)0  annually. 
The  Foundation  has  commen  :ed  a  reha- 
bilitation program  which  dlrec  ;ly  Involves 
former  burn  patients  and  current  burn  pa- 
tients. "Burns  Recovered"  also  in'  olves  mem- 
bers of  burn  victims  families.  Tb  sre  Is  much 
to  be  done  In  this  area. 

We  have  learned  that  little  If  any  educa- 
tion and  training  for  first  aid  f  ersonnel  In 
handling  burns  has  been  provide  1  to  squads. 
Many  first  aid  members  and  emeigency  med- 
ical service  people  have  been  g  rossly  mis- 
Informed  as  to  the  proper  meth  xls  of  han- 
dling a  serious  or  severe  bum  i  atlent.  The 
Foundation  Is  now  organizing  aid  develop- 
ing programs  which  will  provid-t  education 
and  training  for  the  thousands  af  first  aid, 
emergency  and  rescue  squad  personnel 
throughout  New  Jersey. 

For  the  past  ten  months  we  have  con- 
ducted various  tests  regaWlng  burn  pre- 
vention for  the  general  pubic.  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  (  nly  way  to 
have  a  lasting  burn  prevention  program  is 
by  the  Involvement  of  people  I  i  the  total 
burn  problem.  We  are  positive  ;hat  spotty 
education  in  burn  prevention  Is  short  lived. 
The  results  of  our  programs  hold  freat  prom- 
ise in  developing  an  awareness  which  will 
le4d  to  positive  steps  taken  by  p  >ople  to  re- 
duce the  staggering  toll  of  bums 

So  you  see  New  Jersey  Is  on  the  move  In 
our  nation's  fight  against  bumi  .  0\rr  pro- 
grams and  plans  are  workable  i;i  any  state 
as  long  as  there  are  dedicated  Am<  rlcans  will- 
ing to  work  to  help  others. 

It  Is  noted  that  when  President  Ford  signed 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  [Control  Act 
of  1974  that  he  informed  Congrssa  that  he 
would  not  ask  for  the  $14  mUlion  dollars  ear- 
marked for  burn  centers,  burn  risearch,  re- 
habilitation of  burn  victims  and  other  related 
medical  problems  svirroundlng  bums. 

It  Is  the  Foundation's  opinion  based  upon 
the  nation''  total  needs  in  the  butn  area  that 
even  the  $14  million  would  have  ;  )een  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  specified  projects.  Under- 
funding  of  a  business  or  any  prog  -am  involv- 
ing heavy  expenditures  usually  cr  -ates  waste. 
When  a  severe  bum  Injury  happens  the 
Impact  is  felt  hardest  at  the  comn  lunlty  level 
and  therefore  becomes  a  total  community 
problem.  The  Foundation  Is  now  developing 
a  master  plan  which  will  involvs  New  Jer- 
sey's 572  communities  In  the  support  of 
proper  bum  treatment  facilities  f<  r  the  state. 
It  18  a  sound,  workable  plan  with  innova- 
tion and  to  the  best  of  our  know  edge  never 
accomplished   (or  tried)    before. 

Bum  treatment  will  never  be  adequately 
covered  unless  It  Is  heavUy  subildized  and 
It  Is  our  belief  that  the  gen«ral  public 
through  a  national  foundation  ;an  render 
the  support  needed. 

Our  nation  Is  beginning  to  become  sen- 
sitized to  the  bum  problem  and  ;he  general 
public  can  relate  to  our  nation  d  program 
since  It  follows  the  successful  track  record 
of  the  National  Foundation,  Marc!  i  of  Dimes. 
The  Introduction  of  our  nation's  first  bum 
poster  child,  a  severely  burned  3oy,  age  4. 
brought  forth  the  public  reaction  we  ex- 
pected in  New  Jersey.  We  have  befn  honored 
by  Governor  Brendan  Byrne's  pibclamatlon 
supporting  the  Foundation's  effo-ts,  resolu- 
tions from  communities  and  tot  J  commit- 
ment from  New  Jersey's  fire  service  ss,  first  aid, 
civic  organizations  and  lndlvldua:s  who  rec- 
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ognlze  the  need  of  our  Foundation's  objec- 
tives. 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  continued  sup- 
port wUl  enable  us  to  accomplish  goals  sooner 
and  perhaps  initially  more  effectively.  Let  us 
give  some  thought  to  Americans  who  are  suf- 
fering and  dying  needlessly  for  trhe  lack  of 
proper  care.  There  are  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  treated  unfairly,  if  they  travel 
at  all  they  travel  by  night.  Each  of  us  must 
share  the  responsibility  and  to  do  nothing 
must  be  on  otir  conscience.  Now  let  us  say 
"We  have  begun". 


INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  month  of  August,  we  shall  commem- 
orate the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
"Soviet  Day  of  Shame."  On  August  21, 
1968,  a  shocked  world  saw  Soviet  troops 
brazenly  invade  the  little  country  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  a  ruthless  attempt  to 
return  its  people  to  the  oppression  from 
which  they  had  just  begun  to  emerge. 

Armed  conflict  has  been  a  salient  fea- 
ture of  Czechoslovakian  history  through- 
out the  20th  century.  After  centuries  of 
foreign  domination,  the  peoples  of 
Czechoslovakia  gained  their  freedom  in 
1918  with  the  collapse  of  the  Hapsburg 
empire  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  The 
new  state,  modeled  on  the  United  States 
and  France,  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity  during  the  1920's 
and  1930's  until  Nazi  tyranny  forced  it- 
self on  the  people  in  the  months  before 
World  War  n.  Nazi  brutality  cost  the 
lives  of  250,000  in  Czechoslovakia  as  they 
resisted  the  occupation  of  their  country. 
In  1945,  with  allied  assistance,  the  peo- 
ple threw  off  Nazi  rule,  only  to  find  them- 
selves the  victims  of  Soviet  domination. 
Under  its  communist  rulers,  Czecho- 
slovakia soon  became  a  fully  collec- 
tivized society.  Soviet  controlled,  without 
the  most  elemental  of  civil  rights. 

But  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  are 
brave  and  determined.  As  the  Soviet 
Union  persisted  in  its  exploitation  of  thp 
country's  rich  resources  and  its  subjec- 
tion of  the  people,  the  Czechs  openly 
began  to  demand  greater  personal  free- 
dom, better  economic  conditions,  and  an 
end  to  oppression.  Early  in  1968,  a  pro- 
gressive faction  of  the  country's  leader- 
ship, under  Alexander  Dubcek,  responded 
to  the  people's  demands,  and  began  to 
hberalize  and  democratize  Czechoslo- 
vakia's society.  But  this  progressive 
movement  was  halted  on  August  21,  1968. 
as  half  a  million  troops  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
occupied  the  little  country.  By  their  ac- 
tion, the  Soviets  violated  their  own 
pledge  to  uphold  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  un- 
warranted, unprovoked  invasion  demon- 
strated the  brutal  nature  of  the  Soviet 
leaders,  and  their  clear  hostility  to  basic 
human  freedoms  and  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ple to  determine  their  own  destinies. 
Today,  Czechoslovakia  remains  an  occu- 
pied country,  its  people  held  firmly  to  the 
course  that  the  Soviets  have  chosen  for 
them. 

This  August,  those  of  us  who  firmly 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  self-determination  for  all  people 
acknowledge  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  as  they 


struggle  to  claim  the  rights  and  freedoms 
that  have  been  denied  them.  By  the  com- 
memoration we  observe  this  month,  we 
declare  our  support  for  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  we  serve  notice  on 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  their 
acts  of  aggression  do  not  go  unnoticed 
nor  uncondemned. 


NATIONAL   HOSIERY   WEEK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
thousands  of  segments  in  our  diverse 
economy  which  contribute  to  our  con- 
tinuing function  in  national  and  inter- 
national commerce.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  Nation's  hosiery  industry. 
This  massive  industry  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me  because  thousands  of 
Tennesseans  are  directly  and  indirectly 
employed  within  this  industry. 

The  week  of  September  7-13,  1975,  has 
been  designated  the  Fifth  Annual  Na- 
tional Hosiery  Week,  and  in  tribute  to 
those  across  the  Nation  who  work  and 
produce  hosiery  products,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  brief  explanatory 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 
recognizing  the  industry  and  those 
Americans  who  have  contributed  to  it 
and  our  free  enterprise  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National   Hosiery   Week 

The  week  of  September  7-13,  1975,  has 
been  designated  as  the  fifth  annual  National 
Hosiery  Week  by  the  NatlontU  Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  and  its  member 
companies.  The  Week  Is  designed  to  focus 
the  nation's  attention  on  legs  and  to  educate 
the  consumer  to  the  wide  variety  of  hosiery 
available  to  meet  his  or  her  special  needs, 
whether  these  center  on  fashion  or  func- 
tion. National  Hosiery  Week  will  be  cele- 
bated  by  hosiery  manufacturers.  Industry 
suppliers  and  thousands  of  retailers  across 
the  United  States.  These  retailers,  includ- 
ing department  stores,  supermarkets,  mass 
merchandisers,  drug  stores,  Independent 
clothing  stores,  discounters  and  shoe  stores, 
refiect  the  diverse  nature  of  hosiery  market- 
ing. During  the  Week,  participating  retailers, 
working  with  the  Association  and  Its  mem- 
bers, will  use  special  displays  and  promotions 
to  show  how  hosiery  meets  these  many  and 
very  diverse  needs. 

During  1974,  the  domestic  hosiery  in- 
dustry produced  2.6  billion  pairs  of  hosiery, 
or  approximately  12  pairs  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  Of 
that  total,  slightly  more  than  1  billion  pairs 
were  women's  pantyhose  and  stockings,  the 
rest  being  socks  of  all  types  and  sizes  to 
fit  everyone  from  the  smallest  Infant  to  the 
largest  man. 

Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  produced 
92  percent  of  all  hosiery  made  in  the  United 
States.  However,  hosiery  mills  are  located  In 
over  half  of  the  50  states  and  In  Puerto  Rico. 

The  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manu- 
facturers is  distributing  thousands  of  retail 
Idea  kits,  containing  display  posters.  Na- 
tional Hosiery  Week  theme  ideas  and  Infor- 
mation on  the  newest  developments  in 
hosiery. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  our  in- 
dustries and  our  businesses  across  the 
Nation  are  vital.  It  is  fitting  that  at  cer- 
tain times  we  should  honor  certain  seg- 
ments of  them  to  remind  us  of  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  our 
economy  and  our  Nation. 
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FOOD  POLICY  ADRIFT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
people  have  again  become  concerned  over 
the  recent  announcement  of  grain  ex- 
port sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  our 
farmers  feel  imcertaln  over  the  adminis- 
tration's response  to  the  deteriorating 
Soviet  supply  situation. 

Will  we  again  respond  in  haste  be- 
cause we  have  no  policy?  I  hope  that  we 
have  learned  some  lessons  from  our  1972 
and  1974  embarrassments.  It  is  clear  that 
we  do  not  yet  have  a  policy  to  deal  with 
the  world's  volatile  supply  situation.  I 
can't  help  but  recall  the  old  adage:  "Fool 
me  once,  shame  on  you;  fool  me  twice, 
shame  on  me." 

How  many  times  are  our  producers 
and  consumers  going  to  be  burned  by 
volatile  markets  before  we  come  to  the 
realization  that  some  basic  structural 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  world's 
agricultural  system,  and  that  we  need  a 
food  and  agricultural  policy  to  reflect 
these  changes? 

A  little  research  reveals  some  basic 
facts  which  have  profound  implications 
for  our  agricultural  economy.  Only  five 
years  ago  the  United  States  exported  less 
than  20  percent  of  our  entire  grain  pro- 
duction. Two  years  later  this  grew  to  al- 
most one-third  of  U.S.  production.  The 
increasing  portion  of  exports  as  a  share 
of  our  production  means  that  foreign 
markets  have  a  growing  impact  on  our 
domestic  price  and  supply  situation  and. 
thereby,  our  Nation's  entire  economy. 

More  important  to  the  security  of  our 
markets  is  the  variability  of  demand 
worldwide.  As  the  world's  demand  for 
U.S.  farm  exports  has  increased,  year- 
to-year  fluctuations  in  that  demand  have 
also  grown  ever  more  significant.  For  ex- 
ample^the  volume  of  U.S.  total  grain 
exports^ncreased  by  45  percent  between 
fiscal  yeitr  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  U.S.  grain 
exports  fell  23  percent  between  fiscal 
year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969  and  37 
percent  between  fiscal  year  1966  and 
fiscal  year  1969. 

The  variability  of  demand  world-wide 
is  certain  to  become  greater  and  more 
frequent.  Almost  40  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultural exports  are  to  the  developing 
world.  Collectively,  these  coimtries  are 
our  largest  trading  partners. 

The  recent  World  Food  Conference 
indicated  that  food  production  and  con- 
sumption had  roughly  been  in  balance 
over  the  past  two  decades.  The  Confer- 
ence went  further  to  project  a  balance  in 
worldwide  cereal  production  and  con- 
sumption through  1985. 

However,  consumption  is  expected  to 
increase  twice  as  fast  in  the  developing 
countries  as  in  the  developed  world.  Even 
with  trend  increases  in  food  production 
In  the  less  developed  countries,  the 
World  Food  Conference  predicted  that 
by  1985  those  nations  would  be  import- 
ing from  85  to  100  million  metric  tons  of 
cereals  annually,  or  three  to  four  times 
their  present  volume  of  imports. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  developing  world  are  located  in  the 
tropical  regions  with  unpredictable  and 
extreme  weather  patterns  means  that 
the  Import  requirements  of  these  nations 


are  likely  to  vary  widely.  And  witii  the 
United  States  currently  exporting  over 
half  the  cereals  moving  in  world  trade, 
our  agricultural  markets  are  going  to 
have  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  these  vari- 
ations. 

The  Soviet  Union,  combined  witli  the 
other  centrally  planned  economies  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  accounts  for  the  major 
variations  in  world  grain  trade.  The  So- 
viet Union.  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  for  example, 
accounted  for  93  percent  of  the  fluctua- 
tions in  wheat  imports  worldwide  be- 
tween 1963  and  1974. 

During  this  same  period,  fluctuation 
in  U.S.  wheat  exports  accounted  for  83 
percent  of  the  variation  in  exports  world- 
wide. These  fluctuations  were  buffered  by 
large  grain  stocks  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Today,  that  buffer  has 
been  almost  completely  exhausted. 

The  changes  in  weather  and  crop  con- 
ditions around  the  globe  have  been  re- 
flected in  renewed  tightness  in  farm  com- 
modity markets  in  the  past  30  days.  From 
expectations  of  abimdant  domestic  grain 
and  oilseed  crops,  the  outlook  has 
changed  to  one  with  a  more  precarious 
balance  between  total  supplies  and 
requirements. 

While  crop  prospects  in  China  and  the 
rest  of  Asia  appear  favorable,  production 
estimates  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope indicate  an  upward  foreign  demand 
for  U.S.  grain.  The  USDA  recently  pro- 
jected that  Eastern  Europe  will  have  to 
import  6.3  million  metric  tons  d-ae  to 
flooding  in  the  main  producing  regions. 

Bad  weather  in  Northern  Europe  has 
caused  a  drop  in  expected  wheat  prcduc- 
tion  of  5  or  more  million  metric  tons. 
While  wheat  stocks  in  Western  Europe 
are  up  to  4  million  metric  tons,  the  f hort- 
fall  in  wheat  production  will  reduce  pres- 
sure to  feed  wheat  to  livestock,  thereby 
opening  the  possibility  of  increased  de- 
mand for  U.S.  feed  grains. 

Argentina,  the  world's  fourth  largest 
exporter  of  wheat  and  second  largest 
exporter  of  coarse  grains,  has  experi- 
enced heavy  rains  in  the  grain  belt  de- 
laying harvests  of  both  corn  and  sor- 
ghum. It  is  now  expected  that  Argen- 
tina's coarse  grain  crop  could  be  down 
25  F>ercent  from  last  year  adding  to  de- 
mand for  U.S.  feed  grains. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  world's  largest 
consumer  of  grains.  This  country  alone 
consumes  about  20  percent  of  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains  produced  in  the  world. 
And  the  growth  of  consumption  of  this 
nation  is  no  less  than  remarkable.  Soviet 
grain  consumption  has  grown  155  per- 
cent over  the  last  10  years.  While  its  pro- 
duction, on  the  other  hand,  has  increased 
146  percent  over  the  same  period,  the 
output  has  fluctuated  widely  from  year 
to  year.  Thus,  production  gained  15  per- 
cent between  1969-70  and  1970-71.  fell 
3  percent  the  following  year,  fell  another 
7  percent  between  1971-72  and  1972-73, 
rose  32  percent  in  1973-74,  and  then  fell 
12  percent  between  1973-74  and  1974-75. 

Essentially,  all  of  the  increases  in  So- 
viet grain  consumption  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  increased  livestock  feeding.  Cur- 
rently, over  half  the  grain  used  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  fed  to  animals,  whereas, 
only  10  years  ago  grain  for  feed  repre- 


sented about  a  third  of  Soviet  consump- 
tion. 

The  expansion  of  the  Soviet  livestock 
base  is  certain  to  continue.  Increasing 
public  pressure  for  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  consumption  has  been  re- 
flected In  an  increased  emphasis  on  live- 
stock production  in  the  past  two  Soviet 
5-year  plans.  Presently,  the  per  capita 
meat  consumption  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  about  half  that  in  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  clear  that  any  reduction  in 
meat  production  carries  serious  politi- 
cal implications  for  the  present  Soviet 
leadership,  just  as  the  failure  of  Soviet 
agriculture  in  the  early  1960's  contrib- 
uted to  the  overthrow  of  Khrushchev. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Soviet 
grain  production  will  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  intentions  to  expand  meat  and 
poultry  output.  The  total  cultivated 
acreage  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  is  at 
or  near  peak  levels.  Therefore,  increased 
grain  production  will  have  to  come  pri- 
marily from  improved  yields.  Yet,  ef- 
forts to  improve  yields  will  continue  to 
be  hampereid  by  the  harsh  climate  char- 
acteristic of  most  of  the  growing  areas 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  implication  of  these  trends  in  So- 
viet agriculture  should  be  clear.  The  So- 
viets are  going  to  have  to  seriously  cur- 
tail their  meat  output,  or  rely  on  world 
markets  to  make  up  their  ever  growing, 
and  unpredictable  grain  deficits. 

The  Soviets  are  in  world  markets  in  a 
big  way  once  again.  Already,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  purchased  about  14  million 
metric  tons  of  grain.  11  million  of  which 
will  come  from  the  United  States.  And 
I  am  convinced  we  have  not  seen  the  end 
of  these  purchases. 

While  the  Soviets  built  up  their  de- 
pleted inventories  in  1973  and  1974,  they 
drew  heavily  on  their  reserves  last  year, 
for  probably  from  8  to  10  million  tons. 
Utilization,  however,  is  expected  to 
range  slightly  over  last  year,  or  about 
210  million  tons.  Production  estimates 
have  been  consistently  revised  down- 
ward over  recent  weeks,  the  latest  USDA 
estimate  of  Soviet  grain  production  be- 
ing 185  million  metric  tons. 

Yet.  the  dry  weather  which  has  been 
the  primary  cause  of  the  declining  cro«p 
prospects  remains  unchanged.  Unless 
these  areas  receive  rain  In  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  Soviet  crop  could  fall  as  low 
as  170  to  180  miUlon  metric  tons.  If  this 
happens  we  could  see  record  Soviet  pur- 
chases exceeding  even  the  level  of  grain 
purchases  made  in  1972. 

Drought  also  is  reportedly  affecting 
the  sunflower  and  forage  crops  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Soviet  forage  production 
may  reduce  the  feed  equivalent  of  these 
crops  between  5  and  10  million  metric 
tons.  Since  forage  amounts  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  feed  utilized  by  live- 
stock, such  shortfalls  will  put  additional 
pressure  on  feed  grain  supplies. 

Sunflower  seed  production  shortfalls 
could  result  in  Import  demand  of  several 
million  tons  of  oilseeds  to  meet  both 
feed  and  industrial  oilseed  requirements. 

What  docs  all  of  this  mean  for  the 
United  States? 

Total  wheat  availability  in  the  United 
States  Ls  exoected  to  be  slightly  above 
that  preceding  the  Soviet  purchases  in 
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1972.  The  USDA  is  currently 
the  U.S.  crop  at  2.187  million 
Added    to   a    carryover   of 
bushels,  this  is  about  100  million 
above  the  2.409  milhon  which 
able  on  July  1, 1972. 

It  should  be  recognized  tiiai 
a  record  U.S.  feed  grain 
duced  feed  consumption,  totai 
ity  of  feed  grains  will  be 
below  the  1972-73  levels  whdn 
demand  forced  feed  prices  tc 

Production  and  carry-in  of 
totaled  226  million  tons  in 
feed    grain    stocks    virtually 
feed  grain  availability  for 
jected  at  209  million  metric 
most  17  million  tons  below 
level. 

Even    though    domestic 
grains  is  down  from  the  1972- 
12  million  tons,  exports  are 
jected  to  be  somewhat  above 
lion  tons  for  that  year.  Shoild 
crease  in  exports  or  a  d 
duction  add  up  to  14  miUion 
could  see  a  further  drawdown 
precariously  low  feed  grain 
would   result   in   upward 
prices. 

It  should  be  pointed  but 
duced   availability   of    14 
could  result  from  a  mere  7 
in  production. 

The  large  export  sales  to 
Union  have  firmed  up  prices 
commodities.   Diuring   July 
were  underway,  wheat  prices 
about  $3  per  bushel  to  abou 
from  $2.80  to  $3.20,  and 
$5  to  $6  per  bushel.  The  shor . 
feet  is  higher  prices  receivec 
farmers,   particularly   wheat 
who  are  in  the  middle  of  har 

For  others  in  the  grain 
export  sales   raise  some 
Livestock  growers  and  food 
must  rely  on  the  current 
another  fuU  year.  Depending 
ume  of  Imports  by   the 
world's  grain  supplies  may 
thereby  keeping  grain  prices 

The  optimiotic  outlook  for 
in  livestock  production  in 
States  may  be  set  back  another 
the  present  time,  livestock 
operating  at  the  lowest  levels 
ade.    Hog    production    is 
pressed,  and  cattle  feeders 
ing  far  below  capacity. 

The  grain  and  livestock 
coming  months  will  depend 
tors :  One  is  the  decisions  of  th< 
in  terms  of  further  grain 
ther   large   purchases   from 
United  States  or  other  natioHs 
tighten  the  world's  grain 
prices  will  zoom  upward. 

The  second  factor  is  the 
conclusion    of  the    currently 
bumper  harvests  in  the  United 
Anv  severe  weather  in  th 
could  sharply  reduce  total  ha 
U.S.  feed  grain  production 
tering  a  most  critical  period, 
midwest  com  crop  continues 
jected  to  severe  heat  stress  and 
during  this  critical  period  of 
The  30-day  weather  forecast 
continuation  of  the  current 
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estimating    The   Iowa   Department   of   Agriculture 

bushels,     yesterday  reported  that  Iowa  already  has 

mUhon    lost  nearly  300  miUion  bushels  of  com — 

bushels    and  if  the  heat  continues,  it  could  lose  up 

was  avail-     to  650  miUion  bushels.  Iowa,  of  coiuse, 

produces  a  fifth  of  our  total  com  crop. 

even  with        Once  again,  we  are  adrift  in  search  of 

and  re-    a  food  policy.  Frantically,  we  are  trying 

availabil-     to  understand  why  our  food  production 

antiaUy    system  has  become  cut  of  control.  Our 

imusual    Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  free 

double.        market  agriculture  remind  me  of  the  car- 

eed  grains     toon  of  two  shipwrecked  sailors,  one  of 

1-73.  With    whom  is  at  the  wheel  which  remains  as 

depleted,     one  of  the  last  remnants  of  their  ship. 

is  pro-    Faithfully  steering  a  wheel  that  is  at- 

or  al-     tached  to  nothing  he  remarks  to  his  com- 

1972-73    panion,  "At  least  I  get  the  impression 

I  am  doing  something." 

The  health  of  America's  food  and  agri- 
cultural economy  is  just  too  important 
to  be  left  to  forces  beyond  our  control. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  wake  up  and  re- 
gain direction  to  steer  our  economy  out 
of  its  present  morass. 

This  issue  is  of  critical  importance  to 
our  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  this  end  I  call  upon  the  President 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  basic 
need  in  this  time  of  uncertainty  by  pub- 
lishing at  least  a  biweekly  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  grain  supply-demand  sit- 
uation. And  what  I  mean  by  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  is  one  which  will  factor 
in  1974  crop  carry  forward  amounts, 
with  1975  crop  production  estimates, 
minus  U.S.  total  disappearance  estimates 
and  total  estimated  export  estimates — 
which  would  include  ranges  for  Russian 
demands. 

Such  an  analysis  will  give  estimated 
carryover  estimates  for  the  end  of  the 
1975-76  crop  marketing  year  for  each 
crop.  And  it  is  these  sets  of  .carryover 
numbers  that  will  in  turn  provide  the 
benchmarks  to  estimate  impacts  on  our 
Nation's  livestock  industries  and  which, 
in  the  final  analysis,  wiU  provide  the 
basis  for  estimating  the  impact  on  Amer- 
ican consimiers  and  our  Nation's  over- 
all eco".:omv. 

The  public — both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers— have  a  great  stake  in  tlie  U.S. 
agricultural  supply  situation.  Our  citi- 
zens should  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
supply  developments  and  the  implica- 
tions of  such  changes.  Only  with  such  in- 
formation can  producers  and  consumers 
make  decisions  on  a  sound  basis. 

We  must  also  begin  to  construct  a 
responsible  food  and  agricultural  policy, 
a  policy  based  on  providing  security  to 
both  producer  and  consumer.  This  re- 
quires food  reserves — insulated  from  the 
market  so  as  not  to  depress  farm  income, 
but  available  to  meet  our  domestic  needs 
and  to  assure  reliability  as  an  exporter. 
This  vital  reserve  can  be  held  by  the 
farmers  themj^elves  with  a  crop  loan  pro- 
gram that  permits  the  farmer  to  hold  his 
crop  for  longer  periods.  This  plus  a  mod- 
est carrj-over  in  the  commodity  credit 
corporation  stocks, 
now  en-         Free    market    agriculture    will    not 
Mtch  of  the     work  when  you  do  not  have  free  markets 
be  sub-     or  when  you  carmot  assure  year-to-year 
drought     stability  of  farm  supplies, 
pdllination.        Finally,  we  must  establish  farm  sup- 
^ggests  a     port   prices   which   reflect    the   greatly 
wave,     changed  costs  of  production.  We  catmot 
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expect  adequate  and  stable  food  prices 
unless  we  provide  adequate  incentives  to 
our  producers.  Our  farmers  contribute 
$12  billion  to  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  they  deserve  better  treatment  than 
they  have  received. 

This  is  the  formula  I  offer  to  deal  wiUi 
the  serious  problems  confronting  Ameri- 
can agriculture  today. 

Man  is  a  creature  of  habit.  But  man 
is  also  the  most  adaptive  and  versatile  of 
all  animals.  It  is  time  we  put  the  good 
reason  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
us  to  work  and  avoid  another  year  at 
confusion,  uncertainty  and  crisis. 


THE    CERTIFIED    PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
armual  convention  of  the  National  Secre- 
taries Association  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  July 
26.  1952,  a  resolution  was  vmanimously 
adopted  to  set  up  a  department  of  the 
association  to  be  known  as  the  Institute 
for  Certifying  Secretaries.  The  basic 
purposes  of  the  institute  were  to  prepare 
and  administer  certifying  examinations, 
to  establish  qualifications  of  applicants 
for  the  examination  and  to  award  certifi- 
cates to  those  who  successfully  complete 
the  examination  for  certification  as  pro- 
fessional secretaries. 

The  Institute  for  Certifying  Secre- 
taries is  composed  of  20  msmbers;  6  from 
the  college-level  educational  field;  6  from 
management;  and  8  from  the  National 
Secretaries    Association.    International. 

The  international  president  and  the 
immediate  past  president  of  NSA  are  also 
regular  members  and  are  included  among 
the  eight  members  from  the  association. 
In  addition  a  Canadian  Associate  is  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Institute  for  Certifying  Secretaries 
recently  announced  the  names  of  those 
secretaries  wlio  ha\e  successfully  com- 
pleted tlie  2 -day  comprehensive  exami- 
nation which  is  the  final  qualifying  fac- 
tor to  earning  the  coveted  key  of  the 
Certified  Professional  Secretary — CPS — 
and  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  truly  pro- 
fessional secretary.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  a  member  of  the  Interior  Committee 
staff,  Caroline  Mary  Clark,  was  awarded 
this  honor. 

The  May  1973  issue  of  The  Secretary— 
a  magazine  published  by  the  National 
Secretaries  Association,  International — 
noted  the  purposes  of  the  CPS  program 
as: 

1.  To  improve  secretarial  personnel  by 
giving  specific  direction  to  an  educational 
program  and  by  providing  a  means  of  meas- 
uring the  extent  of  professional  development. 

2.  To  provide  secretaries  with  the  assur- 
ance which  comes  from  having  attained  a 
professional  educational  standard. 

3.  To  promote  the  professional  Identity  of 
the  exceptional  secretary. 

4.  To  assist  management  In  selecting  quail- 
fled  secretaries. 

5.  To  plan  and  sponsor  additional  programs 
of  continuing  professional  development  for 
the  Certified  Professional  Secretary. 

The  candidates  are  tested  in  environ- 
mental relationships  in  business;  business 
and  public  policy;  economics  of  manage- 
ment; financial  analysis  and  the  mathe- 
matics of  business;  communications  and 
decisionmaking;  and  office  procedures. 
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Many  colleges  grant  up  to  2  years  of 
credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  for 
those  who  have  attained  the  CPS  rating. 

The  examination  is  administered  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Tobago.  In  Canada,  candi- 


they  were  seUlng,  and  thus  the  nation's 
proved  reserves  were  getting  bigger  even  as 
we  used  more  gas. 

But  when  the  AGA  Issued  Its  figures  for 
1968,  they  sliowed  a  calamitciis  change;  an 
enormous  drop  of  5.5  trillion  cubic  feet  In 
the  proved  reserves.  (The  United  States  con- 
sumes about  22  trillion  cubic  feet  a  year.) 
Since  then  the  yearly  drops  have  been  even 
worse — the  biggest  was  16  trillion  in  1973 — 
and  if  something  isn't  done  to  stop  the 
hemorrhage  we  could  run  out  of  gas  in  35 


If  more  people  understood  that  the 
arguments  for  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  prices  may  be  based  on  false  infor- 
mation, and  supply  manipulation,  they 
would  be  able  to  speak  out  and  defend 

themselves  against  the  greed  of  the  oil 

d-^termay"choose  from  English  or  French     companies— the  companies  that  control 
and  in  Puerto  Rico,  Spanish  or  English.     80  percent  of  our  natural  gas  supply.  But 
Smce  the  number  of  persons  who  pos-     the  press  has  not  made  an  effort  to  pre- 

sess  the  CPS  rating  is  small  in  compari-     sent  the  facts;  the  front  pages  of  our     ^_  ^ 

son  to  the  number  of  clerical  workers  of     papers    are    reserved    for    oil    industry     years  or  so.  indeed,  the  first  symptoms  are 
all  types  who  are  classified  as  secretaries,    spokesmen.  I  have  found  a  good  discus-     beginning  to  show,  as  pipelines  have  cut 
thP  world  of  business  and  the  professions     sion  of  this  issue  in  the  Reader's  Digest,     deliveries  in  the  Northeast,  closing  factories 
remains  largely  unaware  of  their  exist-    however,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent     and  throwing  hundreds  out  of  work^ 
remaiub  i^^ecij   uiiavvaitu  „,„„._,       ^y,^^.  ,..  j '  o^j^i-   "Tc  tVioto  RphIIv  a  Mat-         Hence  the  present  impetus  toward  deregu- 

ence.  The  CPS,  be  they  man  or  woman,     that  this  article.    Is  There  Really  a  Nat  ^^  Reasoning  %  simple  and  con- 

is  an  integral  part  of  any  office.  Tlie  CPS  ural  Gas  Shortage?  be  pnnted  in  the  ^i^^,„g.  everybody  agrees  there's  plenty  of 
has  been  trained  in  many  aspects  of  the  Record  in  hopes  that  it  may  encourage  g^  underground  waiting  to  be  discovered; 
business  world  and  is  not  just  someone  us  to  consider  some  of  the  facts  in  our  go  what  we  have  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  leg 
who  claims  the  title  of  secretary  while  debate  over  deregulation. 
sitting  behind  a  desk  until  something  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
better  comes  along.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  are  so    as  follows: 
dependent   on   good   secretaries   should     ig  there  really  a  Shortage  of  Natdral  Gas? 
welcome  and  encourage  this  program  to  (gy  james  Nathan  Miller) 

enhance  the  professionalism  of  secretar-  rj^^^  j^  ^^^  g^^,^  ^^  ^n  explosive  question 
ies  and  identify  those  of  superior  quality  tjja,t  congress  must  answer  before  It  acts  on 
with  the  designation  of  Certified  Profes-  an  important  piece  of  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion Is  this:   are  the  big  energy  companies 


sional  Secretary. 


NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  reconvenes  in  September,  it 
will  face  an  extremely  important  issue: 
whether  to  end  the  historic  cost-based 
regulation  of  natural  gas  prices.  The  de- 
mand for  deregulation  is  based  on  the 
supposed  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
Leavin??  aside  for  a  moment  the  argu- 
ment that  vital  resources  in  short  supply 
should  be  regulated  for  the  public  good— 
the  natural  monopoly  situation,  what 
is  the  basis  for  the  President  and  the  in- 
dustry saying  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  nc-.turalgas? 

First,  natural  gas  users  have  had  their 
supplies  curtailed.  But  investigations  of 
particular  curtailments  have  turned  up 
additional  supplies— oft^n  enough  to  ful- 
fill the  original  contract.  An  FPC  staff 
report  issued  in  July  of  1974  showed  that 
producible  shut-in  wells  on  168  leases 
offshore  contained  4.7  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  proved  reserve.s — that  is,  recoverable 
at  currert  prices,  and  3.3  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  probable  reserves.  So  much  for 
curtailment. 

The  other  indicator  of  shortage  is  the 
total  amount  of  new  gas  reserves  added 
each  year.  The  new  reserves  figure 
also  is  an  important  part  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  determination  of 
the  costs  of  production  used  in  setting 
the  new  gas  rate.  The  FPC  has  always 
used  industry  statistics  to  determine  re- 
serve additions.  Yet  in  the  past  2  years, 
serious  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  industry  figures.  In  1968, 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  gas  industry 
arguments  for  higher  prices,  pointing 
out  that  in  each  succeeding  year,  addi- 
tions to  reserves  grew — Indicating  an  in- 
crease in  productivity  that  would  offset 
any  increases  in  cost.  Suddenly,  that 
same  year,  industry  figures  for  tiie  first 
time  showed  a  decline  in  additions  to  re- 
serves. Additions  to  reserves  have  de- 
clined every  year  since,  and  have  served 
as  a  backup  for  deregulation  arguments. 


creating  a  phony  "shortage"  in  order  to  force 
Congress  to  deregulate  the  price  of  natural 
gas? 

To  the  nation  as  a  whole — and  specifically 
to  the  40  mUllon  families  who  regularly  use 
natural  gas — the  question  is  crucial.  Natural 
gas  is  our  most  Important  domestically 
owned  energy  source.  It's  the  cleanest  fuel 
we  have,  it's  nearly  all  produced  In  the 
United  States,  and  It  provides  more  than  40 
percent  of  our  energy.  Congress  is  now  de- 
bating whether  to  free  a  key  clement  in  Its 
price  from  regulation,  thus  adding  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  national  fuel  bill.  Tet  the 
key  figures  around  which  the  debate  revolves 
come  from  the  gas  Industry  itself,  and  the 
industry  refuses  to  let  the  government  see 
the  records  on  which  these  figures  are  based. 

Wliat  are  the  chances  that  the  Industry 
Is  rigging  the  figures?  During  a  recent  in- 
vestigation, I  came  across  some  very  trou- 
bling evidence.  But  first,  take  a  quick  look  at 
the  main  facts  of  the  present  debate  over 
deregulation. 

SUDDEN  DROP 

The  natural  gas  Industry  consists  of  three 
elements:  the  big  producers  that  extract  the 
fuel  (these  are  mainly  the  same  companies 
that  pump  oU:  Chevron,  Exxon,  Mobil,  Gulf, 
Texaco,  others) ;  the  transporters  that  haul 
it  to  48  states  via  265,000  miles  of  pipeline: 
and  the  local  utilities  that  pipe  it  Into  your 
house  There's  also  a  fourth  element:  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC),  which 
regulates  the  price  of  Interstate  gas  at  two 
key  points  in   its  flow  at  the  wellhead  in 


Ulatively  created,  shortage.  The  government- 
imposed  ceiling  on  the  wellhead  price  has 
made  it  uneconomic  for  producers  to  explore 
for  more  gas  to  add  to  the  proved  column. 
Take  off  the  celling,  let  the  wellhead  price 
go  up  (most  estimates  agree  it  would  double 
or  triple) ,  and  we'll  have  all  we  need. 

DESIGNED    FOR   DOCTORING 

But  the  "let's-deregulate"  ajgmnent  Is 
based  largely  on  statistics  that  are  collected 
and  voucaed  for  by  the  AG.'V.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  AGA  has  been  manipulating  Its 
statistics  to  make  things  look  worse  than 
they  are? 

It  Is  possible,  according  to  economics  pro- 
fessor David  Schwartz  of  Michigan  State 
University,  an  expert  m  public-utility  regu- 
lation who  resigned  from  the  FPC  in  May 
after  serving  ten  years  as  assistant  chief  of 
the  agency's  Office  of  Eco.iomics.  Says 
Schwartz:  "The  industry  has  both  the  In- 
centive and  the  ability  to  manipulate  th© 
figures,  and  the  likelihood  that  It  Is  doing  so 
is  suggested  by  the  many  inconsistencies, 
contradictions  and  anomalies  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  agures  It  has  reported  to  the 
FPC.  The  industry  has  refused  to  release  the 
data  that  would  prove  or  disprove  the  cLarge 
of  manipulation." 

Take  those  elements  In  order:  the  In- 
centive, the  ability  and  the  evidence.  The 
Incentive  is  obvious — for  the  basic  fact  Is 
that  the  worse  the  figures  look,  the  better 
the  chance  of  getting  deregulation. 

What  about  the  abUlty  to  doctor  them, 
given  the  fact  that  the  Industry  operates 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  FPC?  First, 
take  a  look  at  tbe  reserves  themselves. 

Most  of  the  gas  in  the  United  States  lies 
in  poc'icets  of  porous  rock,  roofed  over  by 
more-solid  rock.  These  pockets — they  vary  In 
size  from  a  few  hundred  acres  to  hundreds  of 
square  miles — constitute  the  nation's  gas 
fields,  and  so  far  we  have  discovered  about 
6,000  of  them,  scattered  from  AlEiska  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  crucial  fact  about  meas- 
uring the  proved  re'?erves  In  these  fields  is 


the  gas  fields,  where  the  producers  sell  It     that  only  the  gas  producers  themselves  have 


to   the   pipelines;    and   at   the   "city   gate, 
where  the  pipelines  sell  it  to  the  local  utili- 
ties. 

For  the  last  20  years,  the  big  oil-and-gas 
companies  have  been  lobbying  Congress  to 
free  the  wellhead  end  of  the  pipe  from  regu- 
lation. Now,  because  a  sudden  change  In  a 
group  of  key  statistics  seems  finallv  to  have 
put  Congress  In  a  "deregulation"  frame  of 
mind,  it  looks  as  If  such  a  law  may  be  passed 
before  this  year  Is  out.  What  happened  was 
this: 

Since  1946.  the  American  Gas  Association 
(AGA)  has  been  making  an  annual  survey 
of  the  producers'  underground  reserv-e  stocks, 
and  each  year  the  association  has  Issued  Its 
official  estimate  of  total  U.S.  "proved"  re- 
serves: that  Is,  the  amount  the  companies 
have  drlUed  into,  measured  and  are  "reason- 
ably certain"  that  they  can  sell  at  a  profit. 
For  20  years  these  figures  showed  that  the 
companies  were  discovering  more  gas  than 


the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  drilling  and 
pumping  equipment  required  to  do  It.  And 
thus  only  the  gas  producers  possess  the  vital 
data. 

Though  these  fleld-by-fleld  data  are  a  gas 
company's  most  precious  trade  secrets,  the 
Individual  companies  do  allow  one  select 
group  of  their  competitors'  employes  to  get  s 
peek  at  some  of  the  Information:  the  mem- 
bers of  AGA's  Committee  on  Natural  Gas 
Reserves  and  Its  subcommittees.  Each  year, 
AGA  takes  about  100  geologists  and  pe- 
troleum engineers  from  the  varlovis  corn- 
panic?  and  divides  them  into  ten  tenm>:.  one 
for  each  of  the  country's  ten  major  producing 
areas.  Each  team  member  has  a  list  of  fields 
to  check.  He  asks  the  companies  on  his  list 
for  their  fleld-by-field  production -and-dls- 
covery  figures  for  the  year,  then  makes  his 
own  estimate  of  the  reserves  in  his  fields 
and  hands  his  list  to  the  team  captain.  The 
ten  captains  make  their  own  area-wide  estl- 
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mates,  and  each  spring  the  AG^  combines 
these  estimates  and  Issues  Its  o^  national 
flgiires. 

There's  a  vital  point  to  note  4bout  these 
national  statistics:  to  avoid  plvlnj  away  trade 
secrets,  they're  kept  purposely  untpeclflc  and 
general.  Almost  all  the  totals  are  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  and  even  In  four  stages  that  re- 
quire regional  breakdowns,  the  regions  are 
so  large  that  the  AOA's  totals  revfeal  nothing 
about  what  any  on©  field  may  bel  producing. 
Thus,  since  these  figures  can't  be  checked. 
It  aeema  clear  that  If  the  Industry  wanted  to 
doctor  them,  the  system  Is  IdeaUy  designed 
to  do  It.  T 

There  la  one  way  to  verify  the  igures.  The 
FPC  could  demand  the  companli'  In-house 
records,  then  compare  them  wltl^  the  AOA's 
figures,  field  by  field.  Why  doesn'lj  It  do  this? 
There  Is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether 
the  agency  has  the  authority  t<^  subpoena 
the  material:  In  any  case.  It  has  |»ever  tried. 
Nor  does  there  seem  much  hope  ^at  It  will, 
for  the  FPC  Is  generally  recognized  In  Wash 
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Ington  as  one  of  the  weaker  fefriiliitory  agen- 
cies. Its  present  commissioners  am  all  strong 
defenders  of  the  Industry.  And  Iti!  chairman, 
John  Nasslkas,  Is  a  former  lawyer  for  the 
p)ower  Industry. 
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What.  then,  about  the  evidence 
slble   manipulation?    There   are 
and   pieces,   some   of   them   clru 
some  factual,  all  of  them  troubll 
a  sampling: 

Stymied    Investigation.    Five 
Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D..  Mich.)  a-skeil 
eral  Trade  Conunlsslon  (FTC)  to 
the   accuracy   of   the   AOA's 
chose  the  PTC.  rather  than   the 
cause  he  did  not  trust  the  latter 
thorough    lob)    The    PTC    subpc 
records  of  11  major  gas  producers 
compiled,  and  the  other  seven  are 
Ing  the  subpoena  in  court. 

The  documents  that  the  FTC  rtl  I 
convinced  members  of  its  staff  thi  i 
"serious   underreporting,"   that   it 
tamount  to  collusive  price  rigging 
It      "significantly   increased"    in 
1969.  the  years  when  the  figures 
steep  drop.  Among  the  huge  dls^ 
the  PTC  cited  were  instances  in 
companies'    in-house    reports    on 
serves    were    ten    times    higher 
the  AOA  reported.  In  some  cases, 
In-house  estimate  and  the  low  AOj 
were  made  by  the  same  Individual 
The    "Independent"   Study.   In 

FPC  announced  that  it  was 

settle  the  questions  about  the  AG,  I 
tics  once  and  for  all.  It  hired  a 
of  petroleum  and  geological  ... 
the    University   of   Oklahoma,   pu 
charge  of  a  large  team  of  FPC  gee 
engineers,  and  persuaded  the  gas  _. 
for  the  first  time   In  their  hlstor' 
over  to  a  group  of  outsiders  a 
tion  of  their  most  secret  data:  the 
urements,  well  logs,  etc.,  of  a 

158  gas  fields  that  contained, 

the  AOA's  figures,  about  half  th« 
proved  reserves. 

To  doublecheck,  the  governmeiJt 
went  out  to  the  gas  fields  to  make 
frjot  checks  on  many  of  the  wells 
suits  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  charge 
AOA  was  underreporting:  the  PPC's 
indicated  that  the  United  States 
possessed  ten  percent  less  gas  than 
figures  show. 

The  FPC  calls  it  "the   first 
government-conducted     appraisal 
proven  gas  reserves  of  the  United 
and  chairman  Nasslkas  cites  an 
the  study  made  by  a  Washington  . 
firm.  Energy  Research.  Inc..  which 
"of  very  high  quality." 

However.  Energy  Research  failed  to  look 
Into  several  critical  points.  If  It  had,  It  would 
have  made  some  startling  discoveries.  The 
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"Independent"  study  was  actually  designed 
by  an  "advisory"  committee  dominated  by 
Industry  executives  from  Exxon,  Mobil,  Oulf , 
Texaco,  etc.  The  study's  director.  University 
of  Oklahoma  Prof.  Paul  Root,  admits  that 
the  158-field  sample  was  not  designed  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  AOA's  figures.  In  fact. 
Harvard  Business  School  Prof.  Howard  Plfer 
ni,  a  "public"  member  of  the  study  group, 
says  the  158  fields  (chosen  from  a  total  of 
more  than  6000)  "represented  the  least  likely 
places  to  look  for  AGA  underreporting."  Con- 
cludes Rep.  John  Dingell  (D.,  Mich.),  whose 
subcommittee  investigated  the  way  the  study 
was  made,  "I  don't  see  how  the  FPC  thought 
it  could  get  away  with  this.  It  gives  every 
appearance  of  having  been  a  put-up  Job." 

The  Case  of  the  31  Leases.  Two  years  ago. 
as  Congressional  pressure  Increased  on  the 
FPC  to  check  up  on  the  AOA.  the  commis- 
sion agreed  to  send  a  team  of  FPC  geologists 
and  engineers  out  to  the  wells  to  come  up 
with  their  own  reserve  data.  The  area  they 
chose  to  sample  was  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off 
Louisiana,  where  companies  lease  govern- 
ment-owned tracts  that  produce  about  19 
percent  of  the  nation's  gas. 

Though  the  team  was  able  to  get  informa- 
tion on  only  31  gas  leases — less  than  four 
percent  of  the  off-Louisiana  total— the  fig- 
ures they  came  up  with  were,  once  again, 
startling:  during  1971  and  1972,  the  wells  in 
the  FPC's  small  sample  were  found  to  con- 
tain 4.8  trillion  feet  of  new  gas — 54  percent 
more  than  the  3.1  trillion  feet  of  new  dis- 
coveries that  the  AGA  had  reported  for  the 
same  period  for  all  850-odd  leases  off  Louisi- 
ana. How  does  the  AGA  explain  the  dispar- 
ity? It  says  the  FPC  used  "speculative" 
methods  In  its  assessment,  compared  with 
the  AOA's  more  conservative  methods.  But 
when  the  FPC  asked  to  see  the  data  the  AOA 
had  used,  the  association  refused. 

The  Information  Gap.  Perhaps  the  most 
troubling  question  is  why  the  oil-and-gas  in- 
dustry—in the  midst  of  a  public-relations 
campaign  to  re-establish  its  credibility  with 
the  public — is  putting  the  whole  campaign 
in  Jeopardy  with  Its  determined  secrecy 
about  the  gas  reserves. 

Many  other  Industries  routinely  turn  over 
their  most  closely  guarded  secrets  to  govern- 
ment agencies — patent  applications,  detailed 
financial  figures,  chemical  and  drug  for- 
mulas, etc.  If  the  oll-and-gas  companies  have 
nothing  to  hide,  why  do  they  Insist  on  hid- 
ing so  much? 

Will  we  ever  get  the  answer?  The  industry 
says  3'es.  Though  it  is  still  fighting  to  keep 
vital  figures  from  the  FPC  and  FTC,  it  says 
it  is  cooperating  by  giving  a  third  agency, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  (PEA), 
the  facts  needed  for  a  solid  assessment  of 
the  reserves.  However,  it's  questionable  how 
solid  that  assessment  will  be.  PEA  head  Frank 
Zarb,  a  strong  backer  of  deregulation,  is 
on  record  as  a  firm  believer  In  the  validity 
of  the  AOA's  figures,  and  the  investigation 
his  agency  Is  making  doesn't  seem  designed 
to  weaken  his  belief.  Indeed,  the  only  In- 
formation the  PEA  has  received  from  the 
AOA  Is  a  two-page  list  of  reserve  figures 
from  what  the  association  claims  are  the 
country's  50  biggest  fields.  This  makes  it 
Impossible  for  the  agency  to  cljeck  the  esti- 
mates of  the  remaining  6308  fields  on  the 
AOA's  list. 

So  It  would  seem  to  be  up  to  Congress  to 
get  the  answer.  As  this  article  goes  to  press, 
a  House  subcommittee  under  Rep.  John  Moss 
(D..  Calif.)  has  Just  Issued  a  subpoena  de- 
manding that  seven  major  producers,  the 
same  seven  who  have  long  resisted  sub- 
poenas from  the  FTC.  turn  over  to  the 
subcommittee  "all  documents  containing 
estimates  or  evaluations  of  the  quantity  of 
natural  gas"  in  areas  under  federal  control 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  off  Louisiana.  The 
subpoena  must  be  answered  by  July  22. 
Meanwhile,    until    Congress    has    had    a 


chance  to  determine  whether  the  figures 
have  been  manipulated,  consideration  of  a 
deregtilatlon  law  should  be  postponed  If 
you  use  natural  gas  for  cooking  or  heating 
write  your  Congressman  telling  him  to  vote 
against  deregulation  untu  this  urgent  ques- 
tion has  been  settled  once  and  for  all. 


MODEL  INMATE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECT 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  serious  problems  that  con- 
front our  society,  the  problem  of  ade- 
quately assisting  prison  inmates  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  resolve.  Conven- 
tional philosophy  insists  that  prisons 
must  rehabilitate  those  who  are  incar- 
cerated. Others  believe  that  prisons  are 
to  punish  those  who  violate  the  laws 
and  policies  of  our  communities.  But 
all  are  agreed  that  the  offender  deserves 
special  treatment  and  that  most  mem- 
bers of  society  do  not  want  to  be  involved 
in  the  processes  that  seek  to  deal  with 
the  offender's  problems. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
general  lack  of  public  interest.  One  such 
exception  is  the  model  inmate  employ- 
ment project,  sponsored  by  the  LEAA. 
In  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  MIEP  has 
operated  since  1973  to  provide  excep- 
tional services  to  prison  inmates  so  that 
their  return  to  community  living  will  be 
successful.  Jails,  prisons  and  reformato- 
ries are  well  known  as  efficient  breeding 
grounds  of  criminaUty.  After  serving 
time,  inmates  are  generally  released  on 
their  own  devices,  to  fend  for  them- 
selves, in  a  hostile  environment  that 
triggered  their  criminal  behavior  in  the 
first  place. 

Rarely  is  anything  done  to  promise 
any  hope  of  readjustment.  But  the  MIEP 
is  operating  to  change  all  of  that  for 
Inmates  of  Springfield's  Hampton  Coun- 
ty Jail.  That  project  provides  preemploy- 
ment  training,  job  development  and  job 
placement  assistance  for  inmates  about 
to  be  released.  Then,  during  a  preem- 
ployment  training  phase,  MIEP  inmates 
are  exposed  to  the  nature,  responsibili- 
ties, and  opportunities  of  living  and 
working  in  the  community.  Volunteers 
from  business,  government,  and  local  or- 
ganizations offer  guidance  during  4  weeks 
of  training  in  personality,  self -concept 
development,  family  and  community 
services,  and  employment  opportunities. 
Since  a  job  is  the  most  vital  Ingredient 
In  gaining  re-entry  to  the  community, 
the  MIEP  has  insured  chances  for  suc- 
cess by  actively  engaging  the  services 
and  the  resources  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Jaycees  in  job  place- 
ment. 

Both  organizations  assist  inmates  in 
obtaining  employment  that  fits  in  with 
their  interests,  abilities,  and  their  needs. 
Once  the  inmate  is  released  and  placed 
on  a  job.  follow-up  counseling  begins  im- 
mediately and  MIEP  personnel  continue 
to  work  with  the  inmate  to  see  that  both 
parties  are  satisfied  with  the  work  expe- 
rience. 

By  establishing  this  kind  of  compre- 
hensive assistance  from  community  agen- 
cies, the  clients  who  are  served  by  MIEP 
gain  Invaluable  reinforcements  to  aid 
them  along  the  way  to  a  decent,  whole- 
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some  life.  For  MIEP  inmates,  the  chances 
of  returning  to  a  life  behind  bars  are  sig- 
nificantly reduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  work  of 
the  Greater  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  its  endeavors  to  provide  a 
meaningful  life  for  offenders  who  too  of- 
ten receive  no  help  in  adjusting  to  the 
routine  of  a  society  that  has  labeled  them 
as  "outcasts." 

On  August  7,  I  intend  to  visit  the 
Springfield  project  to  participate  In  a 
ceremony  that  honors  a  small  group  of 
MIEP  inmates  who  will  soon  return  to 
their  families  and  their  communities. 

I  feel  we  must  provide  every  possible 
hope  and  support  for  those  who  have 
served  their  time  for  violations  of  crim- 
inal laws.  It  is  not  enough  to  send  an 
offender  to  prison,  and  then  assume  that 
upon  release  that  offender  needs  no  aid 
in  readjusting.  The  model  inmate  em- 
ployment project  is  a  successful  model  of 
what  gains  can  be  accomplished  when 
community  resources  are  conscientious- 
ly directed  to  aid  those  who  are  needy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  MIEP  can  be 
expanded  to  include  inmates  throughout 
Massachusetts  and  across  the  country. 


a  sovereign  nation  to  govern  its  Internal 
affairs  against  outside  Interference. 

Fearful  of  the  results  of  the  reform 
movement  within  CzechoslovaJda  and  Its 
possible  extension  through  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Moscow  sought  its  demise.  Political 
pressure  soon  gave  way  to  naked  aggres- 
sion. Under  the  cover  of  darkness,  Soviet 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  quickly  moved 
in,  thereby  violating  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  an  ally.  Czechoslovakia's  bright 
hopes  were  eclipsed  by  the  dark  forces  of 
Soviet  imperialism  and  subsequent  polit- 
ical repression.  The  brief  interlude  of 
democratization  was  ended.  Let  this  sev- 
enth anniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovaicla  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
the  repressive  nature  of  life  under  Com- 
munism and  as  an  inspiration  for  the 
cause  of  democracy. 


THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
21,  1968,  the  process  of  democratization 
in  Czechoslovakia  was  brutally  termi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  Union.  On  that  son-y 
day  7  years  ago,  Soviet-led  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  moved  across  the  borders  of  this 
nation  in  blatant  violation  of  Its  national 
sovereignty.  We  pause  to  observe  the  an- 
niversary of  this  tragedy  in  protest 
against  the  Soviet  Intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  country,  an 
act  contrary  to  the  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples of  International  law. 

Although  a  Communist  country  since 
1948,  Czechoslovakia  20  years  later  began 
to  infuse  a  degree  of  humanism  Into  this 
all-pervasive  ideology.  This  process  was 
set  in  motion  In  January  1968  with  the 
downfall  of  Antonin  Novotny,  Stalinist 
Communist  Party  leader,  In  favor  of  the 
reform-minded  Dubcek.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Alexander  Dubcek,  Czechoslo- 
vakia had  begun  to  institutionalize  eco- 
nomic and  political  reforms.  Demands  for 
greater  freedom  of  expression  began  to 
swell.  The  shackles  of  censorship  were 
removed  from  the  media.  Various  politi- 
cal groups  organized  to  discuss  and  pro- 
mote the  reform  movement.  Abuses  of 
the  past  became  subject  to  closer  scrutiny 
and  possible  rectification.  The  greatly  ac- 
claimed "action  program"  enunciated 
the  policy  of  democratic  socialism  in 
departure  from  the  rigid  Stalinist  meth- 
ods of  the  past.  The  dam  of  political 
repression  had  broken.  The  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  began  to  breathe  more 
freely. 

The  short-lived  and  ill-fated  "Prague 
Spring"  encoimtered  sharp  resistance 
from  Moscow.  No  departure  from  Soviet- 
dictated  policy  would  be  tolerated.  Yet, 
the  form  of  Soviet  reaction  to  this  Czech- 
oslovak experiment  was  beyond  imag- 
ination. Once  again,  the  Soviet  Union 
totally  disregarded  the  integral  right  of 


PRUDENTIAL   INSURANCE   CO. 
VOLUNTEER  FAIR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
fine  example  set  by  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  in  opening  the  way  for 
greater  involvement  of  its  employees  in 
community  service. 

Prudential  celebrated  National  Volun- 
teer Week  this  year  with  a  5 -day  Volun- 
teer Fair  at  its  Newark  home  office.  Em- 
ployees were  given  time  off  to  attend  the 
fair  where  more  than  100  United  Way 
agencies  from  five  northern  New  Jersey 
counties  explained  their  needs.  As  a  re- 
sult, hundreds  of  Prudential  employees 
volunteered  to  work  at  specific  agencies. 

Volunteers  play  an  Important  role  in 
America.  They  perform  outstanding 
services  in  community  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  greater  participation. 
Such  service  can  be  personally  fulfilling 
and  rewarding  to  the  volunteer  as  well, 
and  Prudential  is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  organizations  and  potential 
volunteers  together. 

Prudential  has  blazed  a  trail  in  com- 
munity involvement  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  other  companies  will  follow  this  ex- 
ample. An  article  entitled  "Prudential 
Promotes  Employee  Involvement  with 
Volunteer  Fair"  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  "Response,"  published  by  the 
Clearinghouse  of  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  explains  the 
efforts  made  by  Prudential  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I^RtTDENTIAL  PROMOTES  EMPLOYEE  INVOLVEMENT 

WriH  VoLuimxR  Pair 

The  Prudential  Insiu-ance  Company  of 
America  celebrated  National  Volunteer  Week 
this  year  with  a  five-day  Volunteer  Fair  at  Its 
Newark  home  office  on  April  21-25.  More  than 
1 ,000  employees  attended  the  event,  where  the 
needs  of  more  than  100  United  Way  agencies 
from  five  Northern  New  Jersey  counties  were 
made  known. 

As  an  Immediate  result,  325  Prudential  em- 
ployees Indicated  a  willingness  to  volunteer 
for  work  at  a  specific  agency. 

Every  Newark  Prudential  employee  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  Inviting  them  to  participate 


and  they  were  given  a  half -hour  off  to  visit 
the  fair. 

Ten  booths  were  set  up  in  the  center  of  the 
hall,  each  representing  a  general  category  of 
service  such  as  conununlty  health  mainte- 
nance, supplemental  educational  services,  so- 
cial group  services  for  children  and  youth, 
family  substitute  services,  and  administra- 
tive and  management  services. 

Agency  personnel  manning  the  booths 
helped  those  attending  the  fair  to  find  their 
personal  volunteer  Interests,  directing  them 
to  specific  agency  display  tables  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  hall  or  helping  them  fill  out 
volunteer  activity  forms. 

Don  Treloar,  a  senior  community  relations 
consultant  with  Prudential  and  a  coordinator 
of  the  fair  had  adapted  this  approach  to  get- 
ting volunteers  and  the  agencies  together 
from  a  successful  community  service  bazaar 
that  had  been  held  last  year  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  by  Prudential's  South  Central  Home 
Office.  That  event  brought  together  2,500  em- 
ployees with  representatives  of  30  United  Way 
agencies. 

"As  far  as  community  Involvement  by  Pru- 
dential people  goes,  we're  Just  getting 
started,"  Mr.  Treloar  declared  afterward.  "We 
feel  the  fair,  both  In  terms  of  those  attending 
and  those  volunteering,  was  quite  successful. 
Other  companies  have  expressed  an  Interest 
In  hosting  a  similar  event. 

"But  most  Important,  we  plan  to  make  the 
matching  of  volunteers'  Interests  with  agen- 
cies' needs  an  on-going  program,"  Mr.  Tre- 
loar said.  "We're  establishing  a  Voluntary 
Action  Center  for  all  Prudential  employees 
and  their  families.  The  purpose  of  the  center 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  fair — to  give 
people  who  want  to  help  others,  but  don't 
know  exactly  how  to  go  about  It,  a  central 
place  to  turn  for  Information." 

A  member  of  Mr.  Treloar's  staff  will  be  as- 
signed to  running  a  follow-up  service  to  make 
sure  that  Prudential  volunteers  are  actually 
given  significant  tasks. 

Another  Prudential  encouragement  to  vol- 
tinteer  service  Is  its  Community  Service  Cen- 
twrj  Awards,  being  given  this  year  on  the 
basis  of  community  activities  by  employees 
In  1973  and  1974.  Since  this  Is  a  special  year 
for  Prudential — its  lOOth  anniversary — 100 
volunteers  throughout  the  company  are  be- 
ing recognized  for  their  community  efforts. 

The  Century  Award  includes  a  framed  cer- 
tificate, a  handsome  chronometer  and  a  $500 
contribution  by  Prudential  in  each  winner's 
name  to  the  community  organization  of  his 
or  her  choice. 


MIA'S 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
15  South  Vietnam's  newly  established 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
formally  requested  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  On  July  18  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  submitted  a  sim- 
ilar request. 

And  while  awaiting  action  on  these 
requests,  both  Governments  have  re- 
quested and  received  "observer"  status 
which  entitles  them  to  set  up  a  small 
mission  at  the  U.N. 

These  actions  Indicate  a  determined 
effort  by  the  Governments  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  to  put  the  long  and  bru- 
tal Vietnam  war  behind  them  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  role  for  themselves  in  world 
politics.  But  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  be 
forgotten.  For  in  one  tragic  sence,  it  Is 
not  over.  There  are  still  1,300  American 
men  who  are  offlciilly  ILsted  as  "missing 
in  action"  In  Indochina.  The  war  is  not 
over  for  the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
these  men.  Nor  can  It  be  over  for  the 
countries  In  which  these  men  are  miss- 
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ing.  And  we  must  not  close  tile 
this  tragic   experience   until 
what  has  happened  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Governments 
fastly  refused  to  cooperate 
tempts  to  account  for  our 
Previously  the  Vletcong  and 
Vietnamese  had  cited  our 
South  Vietnam  as  reason  for 
help.  But  the  last  American 
South    Vietnam    3    months 
thereby  removed  this  stated 
Now  there  is  no  good  reason 
fusal  to  help. 

I  hope  that  the  United 
specifically  address  this 
us  find  our  MIA's  when  it 
membership  of   the   North 
Vietnamese  Governments, 
asking  for  anything  more  thai  i 
tarlan  help  in  accounting  for 
Ing  Americans.  And  this  seem^ 
least  the  U.N.  could  ask  of 
tive  members. 

But  the  United   States 
solely  upon  the  U.N.  to  make 
progress  toward  the  full 
seek.  We  must  use  our  own 
help  resolve  this  issue.  On 
wrote  to  the  President 
very  deep  concern  that,  in 
to  put  the  Vietnam  war 
had  forgotten  that  the  tragic 
uation  is  still  with  us.  I  told  the 
that  many  MIA  families  doub 
Government  is  doing  all  it  can 
the  questions  of  their  loved 
abouts.  And  to  help  clarify  the 

I  submitted    to    the  Presidenjt 
questions,  the  answers  to 
reveal  just  how  much  our 
is  actually  doing  to  obtain  a  ful 
ing  for  our  MIA's.  I  subsequer 
my  letter  and  the  attendant 
in  the  Record  on  June  25. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have 
response  from  the  White 

II  questions.  And  as  I  know  it 
interest  to  my  colleagues  I 
mou.«;  consent  that  it  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttje 
as  follows : 

The  White  Hciu 
Washington,  DC.  July 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Bbooke, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Brooke:  This  is 
response  to  your  letter  to  the 
June   19  concerning  our  efforts 
for  our  men  still  nilsslng  In 
President,  Secretary  Kissinger, 
with   responsibilities  In  this   are 
your  deep  concern  about  this 
I  assure  you  the  Governnaent 
all  In  Its  power  to  obtain  the 
accounting  of  our  missing 
stated,  our  men  and  their 
no  less,  and  to  do  any  less  wouI( , 
the  sacrifice  they  have  made 

The  P>resident  personally  afflrme^ 
cern  about  our  MIAs  in  his 
address  at  Arlington  Cemetery 
he  stated: 

"As  we  honor  the  men  and 
have  given  their  lives  let  us  als( 
the  safety  of  those  still  missing 
and  the  solace  of  those  who  wait 
those  who  mourn. 

"The  world  should  know  that  tiie  United 
States  will  not  falter  In  its  detc  rmlnation 
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to  achieve  an  adequate  accounting  of  our 
MIA's." 

In  addition,  senior  officials  of  the  White 
House  Staff  and  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments have  continuously  voiced  the  seri- 
ous concern  felt  by  all  Americans  over  the 
failure  of  North  Vietnam  to  act,  as  required 
by  the  Paris  Agreements  of  1973  and  the 
Geneva  conventions  of  1949,  and  have  met 
with  representatives  of  the  MIA's  families  to 
give  further  assurance  of  our  continuing 
efforts  In  this  matter.  We  are  also  continuing 
to  work  through  the  United  Nations,  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  and  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  press  Hanoi  on  this  issue. 

As  you  requested,  answers  to  the  questions 
you  submitted  with  your  letter  have  been 
prepared  and  are  enclosed  in  the  attached 
report. 

Please  be  assured  of  the  President's  un- 
wavering commitment  to  the  families  of  our 
MIA's  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  from 
Vietnam  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
our  men. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  T.  Kendall, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 
Qttestions  and  Answers 

1.  What  has  the  Executive  Branch  recently 
done  to  obtain  a  full  accounting  of  our  miss- 
ing in  action? 

Our  efforts  to  obtain  Information  on  our 
POW/MIA's  have  continued  with  serious  de- 
termination, despite  the  refusal  of  the  Com- 
munist authorities  to  live  up  to  their  obli- 
gations on  this  subject  sts  stated  In  the  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  Agreements.  President  Ford 
has  made  clear  his  commitment  to  our  men, 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  has  raised  this  In  his 
meetings  with  Communist  leaders.  We  have 
made  use  of  a  number  of  channels,  official  as 
well  as  private,  to  make  clear  to  the  Com- 
munist authorities  the  importance  we  at- 
tach to  this  Issue. 

2.  Has  contact  recently  been  made  with  the 
governments  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos 
to  reassure  them  of  our  continued  deep  con- 
cern over  the  MIA  Issue  and  our  steadfast 
unwillingness  to  let  it  fade  away?  What 
renewed  attempts,  if  any,  have  been  made  to 
obtain  information  on  the  MIA's  from  these 
governments? 

Although  we  do  not  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  authorities  in  Vietnam,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  aware  of  our 
continued  deep  concern  over  the  MIA  Issue. 
Our  efforts  have  continued  since  the  evacua- 
tion of  Americans  from  South  Vietnam, 
through  a  number  of  channels.  However,  to 
increase  the  chance  of  success  for  these  ef- 
forts we  consider  it  necessary  to  maintain 
their  privacy.  Regarding  Cambodin,  the  State 
Department  has  not  been  In  contact  with 
the  new  authorities.  To  our  knowledge,  there 
are  no  resident  diplomatic  missions  Inside 
Cambodia  at  the  time  beftig,  nor  are  there 
any  representatives  of  any  international  or- 
ganizations. Nevertheless,  we  have  continued 
to  ask  the  ICRC  and  the  U.N.  to  do  what  they 
can  on  this  subject,  if  and  when  they  are 
allowed  to  return  to  Cambodia  or  have  con- 
tact with  the  new  authorities.  In  Laos,  U.S. 
officials  have  continued  to  have  direct  con- 
tact with  the  coalition  government,  includ- 
ing Pathet  Lao  officials,  to  make  clear  our 
continuing  concern   about  our  POW/MIA's. 

3.  Have  the  allies  of  the  Indochina  regimes, 
most  notably  Moscow  and  Peking,  been  con- 
tacted and  requested  to  communicate  our 
concerns  on  this  issue  to  the  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment? 

Yes.  However,  it  should  be  noted  there  Is 
little  Indication  the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese 
hold  the  keys  to  MIA  accounting.  They  may 
have  some  influence,  but  the  real  decisions 
in  this  regard  are  made  In  Hanoi. 

4.  What  channels  of  communication  have 
been  used  to  communicate  our  concerns  to 
the  Vietnam  Government? 


A  number  of  channels  have  been  used,  in- 
eluding  the  U.N.,  the  International  Red  Cross, 
and  other  governments. 

5.  Has  the  United  Nations  been  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  obtaining  information  about 
MIA's? 

Yes. 

6.  What  other  International  organizations 
Involved  in  the  Indochina  relief  efforts  have 
been  utilized  to  communicate  our  concerns 
to  the  Indochina  governments? 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

7.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment efforts  to  reclassify  MIA's  as  "dead"  or 
"presumed  dead"? 

Changes  in  the  status  of  their  missing 
servicemen  to  deceased  have  been  made  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments 
during  the  period  of  active  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  following  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment. Information  provided  by  our  men  who 
were  repatriated  from  enemy  captivity  In 
early  1973  resulted  in  the  resolution  of  fewer 
than  100  such  missing  cases.  They  also  cor- 
roborated information  already  In  our  p>08- 
session  on  a  number  of  additional  cases  in 
which  the  likelihood  of  the  individuals'  sva- 
vlval  was  slight.  Reviews  of  cases  have  con- 
tinued, and  applicable  service  regulations 
were  developed  to  implement  the  court's 
decree  in  McDonald  v.  McLucas,  which  was 
entered  on  March  11,  1974.  These  reviews  are 
made  when  warranted,  such  as  when  occa- 
sioned by  the  return  of  identified  remains  or 
the  receipt  of  additional  information  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  ca«e.  Additionally,  as  in 
the  past,  the  Services  continue  to  honor  re- 
quests for  reviews  which  are  received  from 
the  primary  ne:<t  of  kin  of  the  missing 
serviceman. 

8.  What  impact  does  this  reclassification 
have  on  the  benefits  received  by  the  surviv- 
ing families? 

While  a  serviceman  is  In  a  missing  status, 
full  pay  and  allowances  continue  to  be 
credited  to  his  account.  After  all  monthly 
dependency  and  any  other  allotments  are 
paid,  the  remainder  is  entered  in  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Savings  Deposit  Program 
(USSDP).  There  his  accoimt  draws  10%  in- 
terest, compounded  quarterly.  The  USSDP 
contiuues  in  force  only  for  the  accounts  of 
servicemen  who  are  in  a  missing  status.  When 
a  missing  serviceman  is  determined  to  be 
deceased,  his  monthly  pay  account  Is  closed 
and  his  estate  Is  settled,  Including  the  pay- 
ment of  all  unpaid  pay  and  allowances.  The 
enclosed  fact  sheet  is  an  example  of  the  case 
of  a  missing  serviceman,  which  depicts  the 
financial  situation  prior  to  and  upon  the  de- 
termination of  death. 

9.  The  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  vet- 
erans' groups,  and  several  of  nay  colleagues 
on  Capitol  Hill,  have  many  times  requested 
that  a  top-level  citizens'  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  present  MIA  situation. 

(a)  What  is  the  status  of  that  request? 

(b)  Why  has  such  a  commission  not  been 
appointed? 

The  appointment  of  a  special  commission 
to  deal  with  the  MIA-POW  issue  has  been  s 
subject  of  consideration  In  the  White  House. 
There  has  been  a  continuous  review  of  this 
problem  as  to  any  additional  action  which 
might  be  helpful  in  obtaining  a  fiUl  account- 
ing of  American  men.  However,  in  light  of  the 
events  of  last  April  and  the  fall  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  Communist  forces,  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  a  proposal  has  been  placed  in 
doubt.  In  general,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
discern  exactly  what  such  a  commission 
might  accomplish  which  would  go  beyond 
our  present  efforts  to  obtain  an  accounting 
of  our  missing  servicemen. 

10.  What  steps,  if  any,  has  the  United 
States  Government  taken  to  insure  that  Ar- 
ticle 8(B)  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreements, 
pertaining  to  MIA's,  is  duly  enforced? 
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Has  the  U.S.  Government  in  any  way  pro- 
tested the  blatant  violation  of  this  provUion 
by  the  Communist  Government  in  Vietnam? 

We  have  made  clear  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese, through  the  Pour  Party  Joint  Mili- 
tary Team  and  through  other  channels,  the 
Importance  we  attach  to  the  humanitarian 
obligations  to  account  for  the  missing  and  to 
return  the  remains  of  the  dead.  This  collga- 
tion  flows  not  only  from  Article  8(B)  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  but  also  from  the  Geneva 
Conventions  and  from  international  law  gen- 
erally. We  have  raised  this  subject  repeatedly 
In  formal  diplomatic  notes  addressed  to 
North  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to  the  other  parties 
to  the  International  Conference  on  Vietnam. 
Our  concern  has  also  been  stated  at  the 
United  Nations  in  connection  with  the  U.N. 
Resolution  adopted  on  accounting  for  the 
missing  and  dead  in  armed  conflicts,  and  in 
other  forums. 

11.  Article  10(A)  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ments mandates  the  establishment  of  a 
"Four  Party  Joint  Military  Team"  to  "insure 
Joint  action  by  the  parties  in  implementing 
Article  8(B)    of  the  Agreement." 

(a)  What  Is  the  present  status  of  the  Pour 
Party  Joint  Military  Team? 

(b)  What  impact  have  recent  political  de- 
velopments In  Vietnam  had  on  this  Team? 

(c)  What  provisions  have  been  made,  if 
any,  to  insure  that  the  Team's  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  carried  out? 

(d)  Have  these  duties  and  responsibilities 
been  transferred  to  some  other  body? 

(A)  The  Four  Party  Joint  Military  Team 
(PPJMT)  was  established  with  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  implementing  Article  8B  of 
the  Paris  Agreement.  It  was  Initially  com- 
posed of  delegations  from  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN),  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV),  and 
the  "Provisional  Revolutionary  Government" 
(PRG) .  The  DRV  and  PRG  walked  out  of  the 
PPJMT  on  May  30,  1974,  and  boycotted  all 
meetings  of  the  Team  from  that  time  on. 

(B)  There  has  been  no  formal  initiative 
to  resume  FPJMT  negotiations  since  the 
withdrawal  of  Americans  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

(C)  The  United  States  remains  prepared 
to  conduct  substantive  talks  regarding  the 
missing  and  dead  at  any  time.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Four  Party  Joint  Military  Team 
along  with  its  records  was  relocated  In  Thai- 
land at  the  end  of  April. 

(D)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  FPJMT  have  been 
assumed  by  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution 
Center  (JCRC),  which  Is  based  in  Thailand. 
The  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  FPJMT  and  the 
JCRC  have  worked  closely  together  since 
early  1973  to  achieve  an  accounting  for  miss- 
ing U.S.  personnel. 


Comparison  op  Compensation  and  SimvrvoR 
Beneftts 

Assumptions: 

Grade:  0-3  (Captain  or  Navy  Lieutenant). 

Years  Service:  8. 

Married,  2  children  under  18. 

MIA  for  5  years. 

Pull  coverage  under  Social  Security. 

Full  Pay  and  Allowances  While  Member  Is 
in  a  missing  status: 

(Tax  free— Includes  Flight  Pay,  Hostile 
Fire  Pay  and  Family  Separation  Allowance) . 

Monthly:  $1,799.62   (October  1,  1974). 

Approximate  Survivor  Benefits  if  missing 
member's  status  changed  to  dead: 

Monthly  Benefits:  $876.00. 

Social  Security  (Payable  until  children 
reach  age  18 — or  23  If  a  full  time  student)  — 
$523.00. 

Veterans  Admin.  Department  Indemnity 
Compensation  (benefit  for  children  payable 
until  age  18,  or  23  if  a  full  time  student) 
$301  J  $26  per  child.  $353. 

Lump  Sum  Benefits: 

Serviceman's  Government  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI),  $20,000. 


Death  Gratuity,  $3,000. 

Retroactive  Social  Security,  $31,000. 

Refund  of  PICA  tax,  $3,000. 

Unused  Leave  (leave  accrued  prior  date  of 
loss  not  Included),  $7,299.60  (maximum  ac- 
crual 150  days). 

Total,  $64,000.00   (Approximate). 

Other  death  benefits : 

Travel  &  shipment  of  household  goods  to 
location  within  1   year  of  status  change. 

Unpaid  pay  and  allowances  (Includes 
USSDP  account — 10%  savings). 

Medical  care  (mUltary  and  civUlan). 

Commissary,  exchange,  clubs,  theater. 

Continued  legal  and  survivors  assistance. 

VA  home  loan  guarantee  and  educational 
assistance  for  children  and  widow. 

Funeral  travel  expenses  for  next  of  kin. 


CURRENT    U.S.    POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  current 
U.S.  census  approximations,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  as  of 
August  1,  1975,  is  214,230,134.  For  the 
first  tiine,  Mr.  President,  this  total  in- 
cludes approximately  130,000  Vietnamese 
refugees  who  entered  the  United  States 
during  May,  June,  and  July  of  this  year. 
This  represents  a  total  increase  of  1,- 
773,942  since  August  1  of  last  year.  Thus, 
in  1  short  year  we  have  added  more  than 
enough  additional  people  to  fill  the  cities 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif., 
combined. 


CRIME  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  provide  the  opening  re- 
marks for  the  22d  National  Institute  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  June  15. 

While  I  am  by  no  means  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  criminal  justice,  I  shared  with 
the  delegates  to  the  institute  my  percep- 
tions of  some  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  creation  and  control  of  crime. 

This  is  a  difficult  subject  which  defies 
easy  solutions  in  our  complex  society.  As 
I  pointed  out,  there  are  no  simple  solu- 
tions, no  pat  answers  to  the  problem  of 
crime,  which  is  foremost  among  the  so- 
cial concerns  of  the  American  people. 
But  I  do  believe  that  we  can  attribute 
some  of  the  growing  incidence  of  crime 
to  the  rising  ra,te  of  unemployment  which 
has  taken  a  particularly  heavy  toll  on 
American  cities. 

I  want  to  share  these  remarks  with  my 
colleagues.  Perhaps  they  will  serve  to 
stimulate  further  research  and  study  on 
the  correlation  between  unemployment 
and  criminal  behavior. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve unemployment  to  be  the  only,  or 
perhaps  even  the  largest,  contributor  to 
crime,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  one  aspect 
of  the  problem  which  should  be  consi- 
dered in  the  context  of  law  enforcement 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remark  by  Senator  Hitbert  H.  Humphrey 

I  come  to  you  tonight  as  a  fellow  citizen. 
I'm  very  gratified  by  the  Invitation  to  give 
the  keynote  remarks  for  the  opening  of  yoiur 
conference,  but  I  do  not  claim  to  be  any 


expert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  remarks  will 
most  likely  be  somewhat  disappointing  to 
you  If  you're  looking  for  the  specifics  of  Im- 
mediate remedy,  because  I  have  none.  Were 
I  to  have  them,  I'm  sure  that  I  wouldn't  have 
time  to  be  here  this  evening!  My  remarks, 
therefore,  will  not  l>e  of  a  technical  nature. 
I'll  leave  the  sophisticated  criminal  Justice 
discussions  up  to  you,  and  believe  me,  we  In 
the  Congress  will  welcome  any  constructive 
and  positive  suggestions  that  you  can  come 
forward  with — suggestions  which  may  have 
been  made  already  but  have  been  lost,  which 
is  quite  characteristic  in  government,  and 
also  suggestions  which  have  not  yet  been 
made,  ones  which  now  require  a  willingness 
on  our  part  to  implement. 

We  need  a  new  spirit  of  adventiu-e-ln- 
novation  because  as  I  shall  reveal  to  you  in 
my  remarks  tonight,  I  feel  that  our  system 
of  Justice  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It's 
found  wanting;  in  many  ways  It  has  failed 
and  therefore  your  deUberatlons  are  going  to 
be  exceedingly  helpful. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  fear  of  crime,  par- 
ticularly violent  crime,  has  appeared  at  the 
forefront  of  every  public  opinion  survey  of 
the  American  people's  social  concerns.  W© 
cannot  ignore  that.  Only  double-digit  Infla- 
tion, compounded  by  rising  recession  and  un- 
employment, has  even  been  a  close,  serious 
competitor  to  the  people's  concern  over  crime. 

In  early  1973  a  Gallup  poll  showed  that  one 
out  of  every  five  Americans  had  been  victim- 
ized by  some  type  of  crime  between  Decem- 
ber oi  1371  and  December  of  1972  and  that 
in  the  center  cities,  the  figure  was  one  in 
three  persons. 

All  respondents  to  the  survey  listed  crime 
as  the  worst  problem  in  their  community  and 
51%  said  there  was  more  crime  in  their 
community  than  there  had  been  a  year  ear- 
lier. Only  10%  thought  that  crime  had 
lessened. 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  me — this  Is  but 
a  public  opinion  survey.  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  facts  support  all  of  the  attitudes, 
but  in  public  life  what  is  true  is  sometimes 
not  quite  as  Important  as  what  people  think 
is  true,  because  its  the  attitude  of  people 
that  ultimately  makes  public  policy. 

The  fear  of  crime  corrodes  trust  in  govern- 
ment; it  destroys  the  tolerance  that  we  have 
for  each  other;  and  it  breaks  down  resjject 
for  law — all  of  which  are  vital  to  a  healthy 
democracy.  So  no  matter  how  you  look  at  It, 
the  crime  problem  is  a  national  concern. 

But  it's  not  limited  to  what  most  people 
think  of  as  crime — street  crime.  It's  also 
white  collar  crime;  it's  organized  crime  and 
it's  government  corruption.  And  all  of  these 
are  serious  problems  that  must  be  addressed 
by  any  comprehensive  conference  such  as 
this,  or  any  comprehensive  crime  control  pro- 
gram. 

A  concentration  of  the  resources  for  crime 
control  upon  Just  street  crime  is  often  looked 
upon  by  some  people — minorities,  the  poor — 
as  a  discrimination  against  them,  particu- 
larly when  they  see  all  too  little  effort  made 
to  combat  white-collar  crime,  organized 
crime,  and  government  crime. 

Obviously,  then,  the  best  that  I  can  say  to 
sort  of  kick  off  this  message  is  that  the  pres- 
ent system  Just  isn't  working  too  well.  The 
street-savvy  criminal  or  the  person  who  in- 
dulges in  street  crime  knows  that  the  odds 
are  on  his  side  to  get  away  with  it.  Only  one 
in  9  of  reported  crimes  eventually  leads  to 
conviction.  We  know  of  the  Inadequate  num- 
bers of  police  in  many  places;  we  know  of 
the  incredible  delays  In  the  court  system. 
We  know  of  so  many  things  and  we  do  so 
little  about  it. 

The  present  law  enforcement  system  often 
falls  to  give  Justice  or  to  do  Justice.  Sen- 
tences for  the  same  crime  vary  radically  and 
not  only  In  one  particular  community  like 
the  Twin  Cities  here  or  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, but  among  states. 

We  also  know  that  the  corrections  system 
has  faUed  miserably.  Maybe  we  don't  know 
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why.  but  we  know  that's  a  fact,  and  we  also 
know  that  at  each  stage  of  the  c  rime  control 
process — whether  It's  the  deterrence  level,  or 
at  detection  or  apprehension,  or  at  the  trial, 
or  in  the  rehabilitation  and  connections  sys- 
tem— oxir  criminal  Justice  systeii  has  either 
failed  or  been  found  wanting. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  end  anybody 
who  comes  here  and  tells  you  i 

deceiving  first  himself  and  would ^. 

Ing  to  deceive  you.  which  I  doi't  think  Is 
possible.  There's  no  magic  formula  that  will 
eradicate  crime  and  delinquency.  There's  no 
single  segment  of  our  society  that  can  cure 
this  disease  alone.  It's  going  to  take  all  of 
us;   It's  going  to  take  a  massive  effort. 

I  wish  that  some  way  or  another  we  could 
become  as  concerned  about  the  control  and 
correction  of  crime  as  we  are  ab<  ut  tabulat- 
ing Its  costs.  It's  going  to  require  working  to- 
gether, trying  out  new  approaches.  We  must 
be  wUUng  to  dare  and  to  pioneer  in  an  effort 
to  make  some  progress. 

I  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Jolt  t  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  to  economic  and  social  polcy.  That's 
been  my  life.  Everything  that  I've  tried  to  do 
has  been  In  that  area.  Federal  all  to  educa- 
tion programs,  war  on  poverty,  \  ista.  Head- 
start — these  are  my  programs.  N  itlonal  De- 
fense Education  Act,  senior  cltlzei .  housing — 
these  are  programs  to  which  I  put  my  name 
and  my  effort.  The  Peace  Corps  the  Arms 
Control  Agency,  housing  progra)ns.  HUD — 
that's  It.  I  have  never  established  a  coxu-t  of 
law.  nor  have  I  really  claimed  any  knowledge 
In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice,  bu  I'm  inter- 
ested In  Justice,  and  I  think  tha  ;'s  the  test 
of  government.  That's  the  reed  lest — that's 
what  the  Constitution  talks  about. 

The  Constitution  doesn't  talk  a  bout  crim- 
inal Justice;  It  talks  about  Justlc*.  "We  the 
F'eople,"  It  says,  "In  order  to  foi  m  a  more 
perfect  union,  to  establish  Justice ,  to  assure 
domestic  tranquility,  to  provide  fo  r  the  com- 
mon defense,  to  promote  the  geaeral  wel- 
fare and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  hereby 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution".  Now 
it's  Interesting  to  note  that  there's  not  a 
negative  thought  there.  It's  poeltl  re  afflnna- 
tlon  of  faith  and  policy. 

I  used  to  tell  my  students  that  If  they  re- 
member what's  In  the  preamble  o'  the  Con- 
stitution and  really  understand  It,  they  have 
letimed  all  they  need  to  know  abcut  Ameri- 
can government,  because  it's  a  v«ry  impor- 
tant paragraph.  "We  the  People". 

The  emphasis  is  upon  people,  gi  ivernment 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  ndivldual 
sovereignty.  Individual  rights.  Y  m  couple 
that  with  those  great  promises  and  hopes  and 
ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepe  adence.  It 
la  my  Judgment  that  these  poslllve  ideals 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  help  us  In  3ur  battle 
against  crime,  because  crime  is  the  end  prod- 
uct of  a  system  or  a  set  of  clrcumst  lucea  that 
lead  to  a  distorted  and  dlsorganlz  sd  life. 

Afl  I  said.  I'm  involved  in  a  consi  ant  study 
of  the  economic  and  social  India  itors,  and 
I  have  been  struck  by  the  unmlstal  :able  con- 
clusion that  the  Increases  In  crlm;  that  we 
are  suffering  today  are  a  direct  result  of 
growing  Joblessness. 

Our  prison  populations  are  rlsi  ig,  and  I 
believe  this  is  directly  related  to  ;he  sharp 
economic  downturn  which  came  into  full 
swing  last  fall.  Don't  mlsunderstan  1  me;  It's 
not  the  only  reason,  but  if  I'm  fore  td  to  pick 
one  factor  out  of  many,  I  give  pi  oper  em- 
phasis to  this  one.  No  less  an  authc  rlty  than 
the  distinguished  new  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  espoused  th  s  view. 

The  State  of  Michigan  int  srestlngly 
enough  was  the  first  to  report  in<reases  in 
prison  population  this  past  year.  It  is  no  co- 
incidence that  this  also  was  the  Ijst  state 
to  be  the  hardest  hit  by  drastic  unemploy- 
ment. It  was  reported  that  crime  1 1  Detroit 
was  up  203%  In  January  of  this   rear  over 


last  year.  The  same  has  been  shown  In  a 
number  of  major  population  centers  around 
the  country. 

Prison  population — which  represents  only 
those  who  have  been  apprehended,  tried  and 
convicted,  and  that's  a  small  percentage  of 
the  reported  serious  offenders  and  crimes — Is 
rising.  This  Is  not  Just  because  of  Improved 
law  enforcement  procedures,  because  I  don't 
think  that's  the  case  In  many  cities.  City 
Mayors  are  being  forced  to  lay  off  police  be- 
cause of  budgetary  problems.  Street  crime, 
property  crime  la  higher  than  ever.  There  has 
been  no  significant  Increase  In  the  rate  at 
which  reported  crimes  are  being  cleared — to 
the  contrary. 

Prison  population  Is  rising  not  because  we 
have  Improved  our  court  system  or  elimi- 
nated the  backlog  of  cases;  you  know  better 
than  I  that  that  backlog  is  still  there.  It's 
not  the  result  of  more  effective  rehabilita- 
tion or  extended  prison  sentences. 

Prison  population  is  rising  In  a  very  large 
measure  because  prolonged  unemployment  Is 
rising.  Teenage  unemployment  Is  a  national 
catastrophe.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Labor  De- 
partment announced  that  the  unemployment 
rate  had  grown  to  9.2%.  Now  the  real  truth 
is  that  it's  closer  to  12%  when  you  Include 
those  persons  that  are  working  part-time 
that  want  fuU-tlme  work  and  the  number 
of  people  that  left  the  Job  market  and  are  no 
longer  reporting  to  the  employment  offices 
looking  for  work  because  they  have  become 
totally  disillusioned  and  disenchanted  and 
disgusted.  The  9.2%  gUa  you  averages;  It 
doesn't  teU  you  much.  Among  minority 
Americans,  It's  14.7%.  Among  teenagers- 
black,  white,  brown,  red— it's  almost  22% 
and  among  minority  teenagers  It  Is  a  stagger- 
ing 39.9%,  and  thaf?  when  I  wrote  these 
things.  It's  42.2%  now.  42.2%  of  the  black 
Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rlcan,  IndUn 
teenagers  In  America  are  without  Jobs  and 
have  been  without  Jobs  for  months. 

I'm  here  to  tell  this  audience.  If  I  tell  you 
nothing  else,  that  there  is  no  remedy  to 
crime  as  long  as  those  conditions  prevaU.  I 
don't  care  how  many  policemen  you  hire, 
how  many  courts  you  establish,  how  many 
social  workers  you  put  on  the  Job. 

When  people  are  idle  and  when  young  peo- 
ple are  idle,  when  there's  nothing  for  them 
to  do,  when  they  are  not  wanted,  when  they 
are  shunted  aside,  they'll  get  Into  trouble  as 
surely  as  you've  gathered  In  this  room  to- 
night. You  don't  have  to  go  to  college  to 
learn  that.  All  you  need  to  do  Is  be  a  parent 
or  all  you  need  to  do  U  remember  you  too 
once  were  young. 

And  when  I  think  of  the  Incredible  changes 
that  have  taken  place  it's  no  mystery  to  me 
why  we  have  high  crime  rates.  The  unbeliev- 
able Instability  of  our  society,  the  rapid  tech- 
nological and  scientific  changes- -future 
shock.  If  you  please— the  unbelievable  mi- 
gration of  people  from  one  end  of  America 
to  another,  the  break-up  of  the  home  In 
many  areas— all  of  this  lends  Itself  to  crime. 
The  fact  that  both  mother  and  father  are 
called  upon  to  work  to  provide  enough  for 
the  necessities  of  life,  the  fact  that  we  have 
inadequate  child  care  centers  for  little  chil- 
dren, and  frankly,  the  Inadequacy,  for  what 
reason  I  don't  know,  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem to  meet  some  of  the  demands  and  the 
needs  of  our  young  people— all  these  factors 
contribute  to  Increased  crime. 

In  the  last  six  months,  three  Independent 
studies  have  carefully  documented  the  rela- 
tionship between  Joblessness  and  imprison- 
ment, and  they  have  produced  disturbing 
proof  of  this  current  phenomenon. 

We  need  only  understand  the  lives  of  poor 
people  to  learn  the  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship of  the  criminal  system  and  unemploy- 
ment. Research  reveals  unmistakably  that 
the  majority  of  crimes  of  violence  are  per- 
petrated by  males  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  24  who  are  often  unemployed  or  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  occupational  and  educa- 


tional scale.  You  see,  street  crime,  violent 
crime  Is  essentially  a  problem  of  young  and 

Maybe  that's  why  we  haven't  dealt  with  It 
because  I  have  a  feeling  that  problems  that 
relate  to  the  yo\mg  and  the  poor  are  gen- 
erally shunted  aside.  And  you  know  it  and 
I  know  it  and  we're  going  to  talk  about  it 
here  tonight.  I'm  going  to  get  you  roused  up 
a  little  bit,  If  I  do  nothing  else,  to  call  on 
your  Congressmen  and  Senator  and  write 
your  President  and  write  your  Governor  and 
write  your  legislator  and  get  this  country 
moving  again  Instead  of  sitting  around  here 
accepting  something  we  know  leads  to  coloa- 
sal  disaster. 

Now  what  is  this  business  called  unem- 
ployment—Just a  loss  of  income?  No,  that's 
not  the  whole  thing- that's  only  a  small  part 
of  It.   Unemployment   is  the   loss  of  pride 
Unemployment    Is    being    told    you're    not 
needed.  Unemployment's  being  told  there's 
no  place  for  you.  It's  the  loss  of  self-worth 
Unemployment  and  poverty.  If  you  combine 
them  together— and  they're  not  always  to- 
gether because  some  people  are  unemployed 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  with  unemploy- 
ment compensation  they  get  by.  I  happen  to 
think  that  Just  because  they  get  by  we  don't 
do   anything   about   the   basic   problem.  We 
may  have  bought  ourselves  out  of  coming 
to  grips  with   the  real  fundamental  struc- 
tural defect  In  our  economy.  Because  this 
Is  an  old  American  habit.  When  you're  in 
trouble,  write  out  a  check.  Dont  talk  about 
It.  Don't  get  at  the  real  roots  of  the  prob- 
lem. Just  give  somebody  some  money.  This  is 
what  people  have  done  with  their  children. 
When  they  ask  for  something,  hand  It  to 
them.  Don't  give  them  love  and  understand- 
ing and  time,  give  them  money.  And  whea 
we've  run  out  of  money,  we've  forgotten  how 
to  give  them  love  and   understanding  and 
time.    And    therefore,    as    much    as   I   have 
worked  all  my  life  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  and  as  much  as  I  worked 
for  (and  I  was  the  original  author  of)  the 
Pood  Stamp  plan  back  In  the  1950's  I  know 
these  things  aren't  enough.  These  things  are 
necessary.  I'm  a  pharmacist,  and  I  know  that 
aspirins    are    necessary,    I    know   that   pain 
relievers  are  necessary.  But  I  know  that  It 
doesn't  cure  what's  wrong  with  you.  And  I 
know  that  If  you  continue  to  have  the  pain, 
you'll  have  to  take  a  heavier  dose  of  pain 
reliever  and  sooner  or  later,  you'll  be  an  ad- 
dict and  youll  never  get  at  the  problem.  And 
I  know  that  we  are  taking  a  big  dose  of  pain 
reliever  In  this  country,  rather  than  looking 
at    the   problems,    because    as    long   as  the 
problem  Isn't  ours — we've  all  got  Jobs  In  this 
room — as  long  as  It  Isn't  ours,  as  long  as  It's 
still  an  academic  subject,  then  It  isn't  quite 
so  difficult,  quite  so  personal. 

You  know,  I  used  to  talk  about  all  kinds 
of  problems,  like  handicaps.  Well,  we  have  a 
mentally  retarded  granddaughter,  and  I'm 
here  to  tell  you  I  don't  Just  talk  about  It 
anymore — I  fight  about  it,  because  some- 
times you  have  to  have  pain  to  bring  under- 
standing, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  far 
too  many  people  talking  about  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  unemployment  have  never 
experienced  either  and  therefore  are  Incap- 
able of  the  sensitivity  that  Is  necessary  for 
Its  understanding. 

The  only  time  you  will  know  sorrow  Is 
when  you've  grieved.  You  can  write  about  it. 
you  can  be  an  author,  a  poet,  but  until  you 
have  grieved  over  the  loss  of  a  loved  one, 
you'll  never  know  sorrow.  And  until  you've 
been  hurt  you  will  never  know  pain.  And  I 
happen  to  believe  that  many  of  the  problems 
that  we  deal  with  In  government  today  are 
problems  that  to  those  who  are  dealing  with 
them  are  essentially  academic  and  statistical. 
Maybe  I  get  worried  about  this  and 
excited  because  I  am  a  child  of  the  Depres- 
sion. I  saw  the  Depression  take  ten  years 
off  the  life  of  my  father  and  mother.  I 
haven't  forgiven  the  system  for  doing  that. 
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And  I  don't  want  to  forgive  It  either  when  you 
tee  other  people  that  are  denied  their  chance 
for  life,  and  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Because  that's  what  we're  sup- 
posed to  be  celebrating.  And  not  Just  for 
you  <»r  for  me,  but  for  all  of  us. 

You  see,  unemployment  and  poverty  are 
the  tears  of  desperation  in  the  young  father's 
eyes  when  be  cannot,  no  matter  bow  hard  he 
tries,  provide  enough  food  for  the  kids  or 
some  of  the  little  pleasures  for  the  feunUy. 

Unemployment  may  very  well  mean  there 
U  no  longer  any  more  health  Insurance,  no 
decent  health  care.  Fortunately  we  are  going 
to  take  care  of  that  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  means  there's  no,  or  at 
least  less,  recreation — no  cultural  activity,  no 
hope  of  becoming  a  productive,  happy  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  Because  the  com- 
munity has  become  a  club  of  Insiders.  And 
the  pKX)r  and  the  unemployed  are  the 
outsiders. 

Yes,  unemployment  means  much  more  than 
the  loss  of  Income.  It  means  that  society 
says,  in  effect:  "We  don't  want  you;  we  don't 
need  you;  and  there  Is  no  place  for  you." 
Now,  dear  friends,  that's  not  an  economic 
tact.  That's  a  social  condition. 

When  the  poor  come  Into  the  criminal 
Justice  system  they  often  feel  lost  even 
before  they  begin.  When  the  poor  people  are 
arrested  they  are  not  as  likely  to  have  money 
for  ball  or  to  hire  a  good  competent  attorney, 
or  to  have  a  stable  family  background  neces- 
sary to  qualify  for  release  on  some  form  of 
probation. 

The  Indigent  have  a  right,  of  course,  to 
appointed  counsel.  And  thank  Ood,  there  are 
a  number  of  young  lawyers  these  days  with 
a  great  social  consciousness  that  are  willing 
to  give  of  their  time.  But  do  you  realize 
what  a  battle  we  had  In  Congress  for  what 
we  call  legal  services  for  the  poor?  Legal 
services  for  the  poor.  The  same  goverrunent 
that  has  attorneys  running  out  of  Its  ears, 
to  protect  the  government — to  protect  every 
agency  of  the  goverrunent.  We  had  a  knock- 
down, drag-out  battle  with  the  President, 
and  with  other  members  of  the  Congress  to 
have  some  kind  of  legal  services  for  the  poor. 
Because  they  said  It  wasn't  good  enough. 
Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  It  was  better  than 
what  we  had.  And  I  learned  a  long  time  ago 
that  that  Is  Important. 

Even  with  the  right  to  counsel  provided  by 
law,  In  some  areas  this  has  tiuned  out  to 
be  an  empty  right.  These  same  people  fall 
when  they  are  placed  on  probation  because 
they  are  not  part  of  a  family.  Frequently 
there  is  no  family.  They  do  not  have  the 
Income  and  the  psychological  support  neces- 
sary to  sustain  themselves. 

Now  all  of  this  you  know,  but,  I  am  a 
teacher  and  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that 
most  of  us  are  slow  learners  and  not  only 
that  but  there  Is  a  lot  of  competition  for  our 
attention. 

It  remmds  me  of  that  old  story  of  the 
fellow  with  the  mule,  you  know — he  hit  him 
between  the  eyes  with  a  two-by-four,  and 
his  neighbor  said,  "Why  In  the  world  did  you 
do  that? "  He  says,  "Well  before  he  wUl  listen 
I  have  to  get  his  attention." 

Sometimes  we  almost  must  get  hit  between 
the  eyes  with  a  social  two-by-four  before  we 
wm  listen. 

What  happens  when  an  offender  Is  released 
from  prison?  Now  I  don't  know  enough  about 
what  goes  on  In  the  prisons.  Just  what  I've 
read.  And  what  I've  read  Is  terrifying.  I  know 
this  is  one  of  the  great  problems  that  our 
legal  system  faces  today,  the  prison  system. 

But  Just  think  what  happens  when  a 
prisoner  Is  released.  We  give  an  inmate  $50 
to  $100  and  a  suit  of  clothes  at  the  prison 
gate  as  he  leaves.  I  ask  you,  how  many  hours 
could  your  household  survive  for  $50  for  rent 
and  utilities,  food  and  clothes?  I  think  It's 
a  self-answering  question.  And  why  should 
we  expect  $50  or  1100  or  $160  or  $200  to  last 
an  ex-convlct  any  longer?  Why  should  we 
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expect  It  to  last  him  for  the  four  weeks  It 
takes  the  typical  ex-oonvict  to  come  even 
close  to  finding  a  Job? 

The  truth.  Is,  the  criminals  from  whom 
we  have  the  most  to  fear  are  not  even  a  part 
of  that  statistical  pool  of  9.2%  imemployed. 
They're  the  ones  who  have  dropped  off  the 
bottom  end.  They  have  given  up  with  the 
employment  office.  The  unemployment  rate 
is  only  a  measiire  of  the  frustration  they 
face  In  getting  their  lives  together  to  become 
a  constructive  part  of  society.  And  getting 
It  together  means  putting  together  the  money 
to  keep  a  family  unit  Uvlng  together  as  well 
as  getting  together  the  self-esteem,  the  re- 
birth of  pride  and  confidence  that  Is  the 
product  of  useful  work. 

I  gather  some  of  you  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  believe  In  work.  I  do.  I 
think  it  is  constructive.  It  has  therapeutic 
value  second  to  none.  It  beats  all  the  hold- 
ing of  hands  and  the  consolation  that  you 
can  give. 

Olve  people  something  to  do.  And  not 
Just  anythmg,  but  something  they  can  do. 
The  employment  programs  which  we  have 
created  for  offenders  usually  are  only  a  band- 
aid  at  a  time  when  surgery  is  needed.  And 
many  of  the  programs  raise  expectations  that 
cannot  be  fulfilled. 

We  often  train  people  for  Jobs  that  do  not 
even  exist,  particularly  In  prisons.  I  wonder 
how  many  people  have  examined  the  prison 
rehabilitation  tralnmg  programs  as  they  re- 
late to  the  outside  community  where  that 
ex-convlct  is  going  to  go.  Sometimes  we 
train  them  for  Jobs  that  they  are  prevented 
from  filling,  or  for  Jobs  that  simply  do  not 
pay  what  It  costs  a  person  to  live. 

We  raise  expectations  that  cannot  be  ful- 
filled when  we  find  an  ex-offender  a  Job  at 
$2.50  an  hour,  when  he  knows  that  It  costs 
nearly  twice  that  much  to  provide  the  barest 
essentials  of  food,  shelter,  and  health  care 
for  a  family  of  foiur  In  our  cities. 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  that 
our  efforts  at  rehabilitation  have  been  any- 
thing but  successful.  But,  then,  what  addi- 
tional steps  should  we  take  besides  a  general 
review  and  redevelopment  of  our  correc- 
tional system? 

Well,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  points 
that  I  picked  up  along  the  line.  Obviously, 
at  each  state  level  there  are  many  agencies 
that  are  In  the  criminal  Justice  system.  All 
too  often  there  Is  very  little  coordination 
between  those  who  apprehend,  those  who 
prosecute,  and  those  who  work  In  the  cor- 
rectional or  rehabilitation  system.  Each  one 
has  sort  of  a  separate  compartment. 

Prom  tlme-to-tlme  there  Is  talk,  and  from 
tlme-to-tlme  there  Is  an  exchange  of  docu- 
mentation, but  the  kind  of  professional  plan- 
ning, the  kind  of  methodical  planning  on 
a  multi-year  and  multi-agency  basis,  I  think. 
Is  very  much  lacking.  And  It  has  to  be  done. 
And  this  is  the  Job  of  governors,  of  mayors, 
of  Presidents;  this  Is  the  Job  of  the  people 
heading  up  the  corrections  systems.  This  re- 
quires top  leadership.  This  requires  bring- 
ing In  Federal,  state,  and  local  Instrumen- 
talities, every  Jurisdiction. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  victimless 
crimes  ought  to  be  decriminalized.  Our 
courts  ought  not  to  be  spending  their  time 
on  traffic  tickets  or  drunkenness,  or  on  va- 
grancy. These  kinds  of  problems  should  be 
handled  by  health  and  education  and  wel- 
fare offices  and  social  agencies. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  In  community- 
based  corrections  programs.  It  Is  particularly 
Important  to  keep  Juvenile  offenders  close 
to  the  community  and,  hopefully,  close  to 
the  family. 

Well  friends,  we  have  to  train  our  cor- 
rections people,  as  I  have  said,  but  as  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  we  have  other  things 
that  must  be  done.  We  need  more  police,  to 
be  sure.  I  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
when  I  was  mayor  of  this  city  we  reorgan- 


ized our  police  department.  We  gave  our  po- 
lice department  training  In  human  relations, 
too.  I  have  often  said  that  a  good  law  en- 
forcement officer  Is  one  who  doesn't  need  to 
use  a  club,  or  the  gun,  but  one  who  breeds 
respect  for  law. 

We  had  community  councils  back  In  those 
early  days  in  Minneapolis.  Before  any  police 
officer  could  be  assigned  to  a  precinct  station 
he  had  to  get  the  approval  not  of  the  mayor 
alone,  or  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
but  of  the  Community  Council,  the  parish 
priest,  the  community  social  worker.  We  had 
a  regular  council  selectM  over  and  beyond 
the  City  Coimcll. 

Today  we  need  better  equipment  and  we 
need  more  Judges.  Yes,  we  need  all  of  that. 
But  we  also  need  to  move  toward  removing 
the  criminal  stigma  for  some  crimes,  and  for 
some  offenders  who  do  not  have  a  criminal 
background.  So  often  it  Is  our  tendency  to 
Just  put  on  a  label.  But  we  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  mislabeling. 

A  criminal  label  on  a  young  man  or  wom- 
an can  foreclose  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion and  employment.  I  would  rather  have 
young  people  doing  something  constructive 
than  call  them  a  criminal.  And  criminal  la- 
bels in  many  cases  foreclose  a  non-crlmlnal 
life.  It  woiild  make  much  more  sense  to  wcM'k 
with  first  offenders  than  shove  them  aside. 
And  it  would  make  more  sense  to  put  them 
to  work.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  America 
is  making  little  or  no  room  for  teen-agers 
except  for  fun  and  trouble.  Yes,  fun  and 
games  and  trouble.  Maybe  your  life  is  dif- 
ferent. But  when  I  was  a  lad  I  could  work 
alongside  my  father  at  the  drugstore.  I  was 
an  apprentice  pharmacist  by  the  age  of  18. 
I  learned  It  from  my  father.  It's  too  bad 
that  today's  youngsters  cain't  work  beside 
their  parents.  It  would  give  them  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  learn  the  constructive 
lessons  of  life. 

Maybe  one  of  the  reasons  the  Japanese 
have  done  better  about  this  than  we  have 
Is  that  they  make  room  for  families  even  In 
their  employment  program. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  time  I  was  visiting 
a  large  Japanese  department  store  that  was 
totally  organized  by  the  so-called  retail 
clerks  union  of  Japan.  And  there  on  the 
roof  of  that  building  was  a  playground.  There 
was  a  child  care  center.  Then  when  the 
mothers  were  given  time  off  to  see  their 
children  the  fathers  were  also  g^ven  time  off. 
There  Is  a  training  program  right  there  In 
that  store,  because  they  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  employment.  And  that's  why  Japa- 
nese unemployment  Is  so  much  lower  than 
ours,  even  In  times  of  recession.  Because 
plants  and  factories  accept  responsibility  for 
a  family.  Now  It  has  Its  drawbacks.  People 
call  It  paternalism.  CeJI  It  what  you  wUl.  But 
It  produces  much  less  crime,  much  less  de- 
linquency, much  less  unemployment,  despite 
their  tremendous  population,  despite  their 
crowded  conditions,  despite  their  unbeliev- 
ably high  rate  of  Infiatlon.  It  puts  some  em- 
phasis on  the  child.  We  say  we  love  children. 
But  how  many  people  celebrate  Children's 
Day  In  America?  It's  a  national  holiday  In 
Japan.  And  It's  made  a  real  point  of  refer- 
ence for  all  their  lives. 

So,  I  say  we  have  to  work  with  children — 
and  we  have  to  work  with  first  offenders.  It 
Is  an  Investment  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
pass  up.  About  half  of  the  first  offenders 
from  our  cities  become  crime  repeaters. 
Think  of  the  money  and  the  pain  we  could 
save  with  workable,  effective  work  programs. 

We  also  need  to  try  pre-trial  diversion  to 
turn  these  people  away  from  the  conven- 
tional criminal  process.  We  need  to  turn 
them  to  the  family,  health  and  employment 
services  that  have  proved  effective  against 
crime.  We  need  to  make  such  conventional 
criminal  Justice  services  as  probation  and 
half-way  houses  real  alternatives  to  Imprts- 
onment  for  some  of  these  first  offenders. 

Now,  I  dont  seek  to  lure  you  Into  bellev- 
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tag  that  these  are  panaceas 
They  are  not — and  you  fcnow 
It.  Violent  and  dangerous 
separated   from  our   society 
there  are  better  ways.  And 
fectlve   ta  steering  the  first 
from  learning  the  ways  of 
lence  that  we  all  fear. 

The  larger  answer,  however, 
]obs  that  are  constructive,  and 
for  the  yoxmg. 

I  remember  In  the  days  of 
we  had  the  Civilian  Conservati<+i 
got  in  trouble  then,  too,  you 
went  to  work.  They  did  great 
that   a  government  that   wan 
these  things.  I  do  not  propose 
every  bank  robber  a  bank  tell^ 
make  every  car  thief  a  parklni  > 
ant. 

But  we  can,  and  I  say  we 
ery  American  that  Is  willing  to 
to  work,  has  the  ability  to  work 
earn  his  or  her  way  with  useful 
tlve  and  satisfying  employment 
the  answer  to  a  lot  of  our 
get  something  out  of  it  besides 

There's  a  whole  nation  to  be 
sit     around     here — we 
workers — we  sit  around  and 
about  the  ?lth  of  the  cities, 
poor  housing.  We  know  it^ 
cited    it   until    we're    blue    in 
Washington.  D.C.,  there  !s  14th 
was  devastated  as  a  result  of 
the    death    of    Dr.    Martin 
April  of  1968.  That  was  the 
Presidents  have  promised  to 
section   of    town.    We've    re-bu 
world  in  the  mealtime.  But 
Northwest  and  Northeast 
burned    out    and    are    not    yet 
cleaned   up.   They   stand   there 
testimonial  to  our  Indifference, 
that  If  that  had  happened  in 
where   I    used    to   live.   If   it 
where   middle-income    people 
don't    mind    me — it    had 
whites  were  living,  they  would 
cleaned  up.  And  you  know  it, 

I.et  me  lay  it  on  the  line.  The 
is  the  neglect  of  the  cities 
where  the  old,  the  sick,  the 
the  minorities  live.  And  that's 
to  do  everything  within  my 
this  Nation  to  a  social 
What  needs  to  bs  done.  Not  only 
cities — that's    not    the    only 
save   our   people.   And   the   test 
government    Is   not   only    what 
the  majority  but  whether  or 
out  Justice  to  the  minority. 

The  real  moral  test  of 
It  does  for  those  who   are   in 
life,  the  children.  For  those  whc 
shadows    of    life,    the    sick,    the 
handicapped,  and  the  needy.  An(  I 
are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the 
everybody   else   can   make   it   on 
Those  are  the  three  areas  where 
moral  stature  or  the  moral  fibre 
and  a  government. 

Yes,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
crime.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
duce  it  at  a  price  we  can 
amount  of  crime  control  can 
a  major  depression  or  recession 
have  housing  that  Is  flltbv  and 
neighborhoods   that  are 
communities  that  are  falling  apar  t 
do  it  under  those  conditions 
get  at  the  root  cause.  It  doesn't 
the  crime,  of  course.  There  are 
are  murderers,  rapists.  There  are 
are  almost  congenital  burglars 
other  breed    But  an  awful  lot 
committed  by  our  young.  Our  . 
be  worried  about  the  social  env 
which  we  live,   worried  about 
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the  segregation,  the  discrimination,  the  in- 
tolerance, the  ugliness,  and  the  filth  of  the 
urban  ghetto. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  human  suffering  and  human 
neglect. 

No,  we  cannot  abandon  our  efforts  to  Im- 
prove our  police.  I've  worked  a  good  deal 
of  my  life  for  that.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  pro- 
vide the  courts  the  means  to  administer 
Justice  promptly  and  fairly.  We  need  that. 
We  must  Insist  that  more  resources  be  di- 
rected towards  an  efficient  system  of  Justice. 
We  cannot  speak  realistically  about  prison 
reform  unless  we  are  willing  to  make  a  strong 
and  major  Investment  in  the  Improvement 
of  our  correctional  facilities  and  in  the  train- 
ing and  the  income  of  personnel  at  all  levels 
who  administer  these  correctional  systems. 

We  cannot  speak  honestly  and  realistically 
about  quickly  apprehending  criminals,  solv- 
ing crimes,  or  guaranteeing  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  fair  trial  In  the  face  of  several 
limited  resources  In  our  police  departments, 
the  public  attorneys'  offices  and  in  our  courts. 
When  less  than  one-third  of  the  crimes 
against  property  are  solved  by  an  arrest  of 
a  suspect,  when  in  New  York  City  two  years 
ago  the  prosecutors  had  to  deal  with  nearly 
31,000  felonv  arrests — or  249  cases  for  each 
prosecutor  each  year — then  it  becomes  sharp- 
ly clear  that  our  system  of  criminal  Justice 
Is  In  urgent  need  of  assistance  Just  to  cope 
with  demands  placed  upon  It,  much  less  to 
undertake  long  over-due  Improvements  and 
reforms. 

But  the  heart  of  our  victory  will  come 
from  the  determination  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  crime,  as  well  as  its  symptoms.  And 
surely  the  facts  Indicate  that  povertv,  poor 
education,  discrimination,  lack  of  skills,  and 
the  ugliness  of  slums  contribute  to  criminal 
behavior. 

Therefore,  we  must  launch  an  attack  upon 
these  sources  of  criminal  behavior.  And  we 
mxist  overcome  that  poverty  of  spirit  which 
destroys  hope  and  breeds  crime.  The  famous 
philosopher  John  Stuart  Mill  understood  this 
challenge  when  he  said,  "Let  a  person  have 
nothing  to  do  for  his  country,  and  he  will 
have  no  love  for  it." 

I  submit  that  In  this  Bicentennial  period, 
when  we  will  be  literally  reeking  with  patri- 
otism that  we  might  very  well  think  about 
what  John  Stuart  Mill  said.  I  am  an  old- 
fashioned  patriot.  I  believe  in  the  flag,  and 
I'm  an  emotional  man.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  The  patriotism  that  counts 
is  being  part  of  the  life  of  a  country.  And 
not  being  shut  out  from  It.  "Let  a  person 
have  nothing  to  do  for  his  country,  and  he 
will  have  no  love  for  It."  An  American  needs 
love.  A  person  without  a  Job  does  not  feel 
a  part,  does  not  feel  he  belongs  to  our  society. 
How  can  he  or  she  love  a  society  that  hsus 
shut  them  out? 

Only  when  we  can  assure  every  person  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  can  we  be  certain 
that  that  person  will  abide  by  the  social  con- 
tract that  binds  us  as  a  Nation. 

In  the  last  analysis,  our  nation  will  not  be 
a  lawful  society  imtll  all  citizens  believe 
that  It  is  a  Just  society,  that  Its  laws  are 
worthy  of  obedience.  I  am  committed  to  see 
that  we  meet  this  challenge,  and  I  am  here 
to  tell  you  that  we  Ignore  It  at  our  peril. 
And,  as  we  heard  earlier.  "Love  Is  stronger 
than  hatred,  and  hope  Is  more  powerful  than 
despair." 

But  love  Is  more  than  a  word.  It  Is  action, 
along  with  sentiment  and  soul.  And  I  call 
for  the  actions  of  love,  of  concern,  of  re- 
habilitation, of  attention,  of  a  chance.  Hope 
is  more  than  Just  a  word.  It's  a  feeling  that 
things  wUl  be  better,  that  you  have  a  chance. 
Let  every  person  have  their  chance.  That's 
the  meaning  of  America.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


SOME  CLEAR  THINKING  ON  INNER- 
CITY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago,  I  received  a  most  thought-pro- 
voking letter  from  six  Minnesota  educa- 
tors regarding  the  unique  problems  of 
our  inner-city  schools.  These  educators 
focused  on  three  key  problem  areas  for 
education  in  our  large  cities — the  teach- 
er-pupil ratio,  desegregation  planning, 
and  buildings  and  equipment.  They  indi- 
cated that  the  problem  of  adequate  fi- 
nancing of  education  is  critical  to  the 
survival  of  our  cities,  and  to  the  provision 
of  quality  education  for  our  youngsters. 
They  concluded  with  their  judgment  that 
massive  Federal  financial  assistance  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  these  goals. 

I  heartily  agree  with  their  analysis  of 
the  problems  facing  our  cities  and  with 
their  recommendations.  I  think  both  are 
sound. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
lucidity  of  their  arguments,  and  would 
like  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

St.  Pattl  Fellows, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  July  24,  1975. 
Re:   Education  In  Large  Cities 
Hon.  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphbet, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  During  the  past 
school  year  (1974-75)  five  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Secondary  School  Principals  and  a  University 
of  Minnesota  Professor  of  Education  Admin- 
istration have  been  a  part  of  the  James  E.  Al- 
len Fellowship  Program  for  School  Adminis- 
trators of  the  DanXorth  Foundation  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  This  program  is  an  effort  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tion of  secondary  school  administrators  of 
our  urban  centers  and  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  persons  in  secondary  school  lead- 
ership roles.  The  total  program  has  Included 
five  principals  and  a  university  professor,  as 
coordinator,  from  each  of  five  cities.  The 
four  other  cities  In  the  program  were:  At- 
lanta, Georgia;  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

This  letter  Is  an  effort  on  our  part  to  share 
with  you  a  genuine  concern  that  we  have  for 
the  plight  of  education  In  the  large  cities.  We 
believe  that  there  Is  a  need  for  the  Infusion 
of  massive  federal  financial  assistance  If  vi- 
able educational  programs  are  to  survive 
there. 

The  following  three  areas  are  of  utmost 
concern  and  relate  to  and  are  reasons  for  the 
need  for  massive  federal  financial  assistance: 

1.  Teacher  (Adult)  PupU  Ratios  Must  Be 
Lowered. 

The  typical  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  designed 
for  the  traditional  mass  educational  pro- 
grams. These  programs  are  no  longer  appro- 
priate for  inner  city  schools.  Programs  tn 
these  schools  must  emphasize  basic  skills, 
career  planning,  vocational  training,  and 
value  clarification.  These  programs  need  low 
pupU-teacher  ratios  so  that  (a)  teachers  can 
be  given  time  to  write  curriculum  appropri- 
ate for  the  students  being  taught  (b)  Indi- 
vidual and  small  group  learning  programs 
can  be  Implemented,  based  on  the  needs  of 
Individual  students,  and  (c)  community 
based  programs  developed. 

2.  Desegregation-Integration  Plans  Must  Be 
Implemented. 

Society  has  placed  most  of  the  burden  of 
desegregation  and  integration  on  the  public 
schools.  Desegregation  plans  have  been  man- 
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dated  by  law  and  by  regulation.  EquaUy  Im- 
portant is  the  implementation  of  successful 
integration  plans.  The  public  schools  have 
an  appropriate  and  important  role  to  play 
In  the  fulfillment  of  those  two  goals.  Again, 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  programs  falls  on  the  large 
cities.  Again  there  is  the  need  for  money. 
Desegregation  and  integration  plans  usuaUy 
involve  moving  (busing)  students,  often  new 
buildings  are  needed,  educational  plans  must 
be  developed  to  gain  community  suppwrt, 
and  human  relations  training  programs  for 
students,  staff,  and  community  must  be  de- 
veloped and  Implemented,  if  these  programs 
are  going  to  succeed. 

3.  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  large  cities  have,  for  the  most  part,  old 
buildings  that  are  depressing  and  totally  In- 
adequate for  modern  educational  programs. 
This  problem  is  further  compounded  when 
we  realize  that  it  Is  the  older  and  Inner  core 
of  the  cities  that  have  the  oldest  school 
buildings.  Equipment  in  these  buildings,  that 
once  was  the  latest,  is  now  old,  Inefflclent, 
and  not  geared  to  modem  educational  pro- 
grams. People  look  at  the  suburbs  with  their 
new  schools  and  spacious  surroundings  and 
they  look  at  the  old  buildings  with  little  or 
no  playground  space  in  our  cities  and  quickly 
determine  that  they  want  their  children  in 
the  new  suburban  schools.  Conversely  those 
who  live  in  the  inner  core  of  the  large  cities 
determine  that  their  children  are  In  Inferior 
school  systems.  New  buildings,  with  modem 
equipment,  are  needed  In  most  large  cities. 

We  see  the  problem  of  adequate  financing 
of  education  as  being  critical  to  the  survival 
of  our  large  cities.  The  report  published  by 
thfe  National  Commission  on  the  Reform  of 
Secondary  Education  states, 

"Our  large  city  school  systems  are  on  the 
verge  of  complete  collapse.  Two  decades  ago, 
the  cities  operated  the  best  school  systems 
in  the  United  States.  Today  these  schools 
are  at  the  bottom  .  .  ." 

These  cities  can  again  provide  the  best 
education  in  the  United  States  and  well  they 
must — but  we  believe  that  massive  federal 
financial  assistance  is  needed.  Our  large  cit- 
ies are  not  in  a  position  to  provide  the  needed 
monies  and  state  legislatures  are  unwilling 
and/or  unable  to  do  so.  We  believe  that  the 
Federal  Gtoverument  must  take  an  active  part 
In  providing  the  necessary  resources  for  large 
city  school  districts.  We  urge  you  to  give  the 
education  needs  of  the  large  cities  top  pri- 
ority In  new  legislation. 

If  we,  the  Danforth  Fellows,  can  be  of 
assistance  In  providing  Information  and  facts 
which  would  be  helpful  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
goal,  we  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  James  Bothwell, 
Principal,  Harding  High  School. 

Dr.  Karl  GRrrTNEE, 
Principal.  Johnson  High  School. 

Mr.  ElWOOD  J.  LUNDEEN, 

Principal.  Special  Assignment — 
District  Office. 
Dr.  Neal  Nickerson,  Jr., 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Minnesota. 
Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Osvold, 
Principal,  Career  Study  Centers. 
Dr.  Donald  Sonsaua, 
Principal,  Central  High  School. 


ECONOMIC  PLANNING  AND  REFORM 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  If  we 
learn  anything  at  all  from  the  recent 
course  of  economic  events  it  should  be 
that  there  Is  an  Immediate  and  vital  need 


for  major  improvement  in  the  role  of 
both  the  private  sector  and  Gtovernment 
in  economic  affairs.  For  many  years  now 
the  economy  has  been  allowed  to  drift, 
competition  has  died  in  some  sectors, 
the  antitrust  program  has  been  ineffec- 
tive. Government  regulations  have  be- 
come cumbersome  and  outmoded,  Gov- 
ernment bailouts  have  been  approved, 
subsidies  and  tax  loopholes  have  grown, 
productivity  has  declined  and,  of  course 
inflation  and  unemployment  have  sky- 
rocketed. In  truth,  the  vitality  of  the 
American  economy  has  been  sapped  by 
wasteful  actions,  misguided  objectives, 
and  ineffective  policies  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

I  believe  that  this  decline  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  must  end  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  decline  in  our  standard  of  living  and  a 
further  erosion  of  economic  justice  in 
our  society.  It  is  time,  in  my  opinion,  to 
face  this  reality  and  act  to  rejuvenate  all 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Today,  I  want  to  address  myself  pri- 
marily to  Goverimient  economic  reform, 
and  particularly  to  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment economic  planning.  I  hope  that  the 
great  loss  in  production  and  income 
which  we  are  suffering  at  the  present 
time  will  be  at  least  partially  made  up 
for  by  an  increase  in  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight in  economic  policy.  I  hope  It  will 
convince  our  people  and  our  leaders  of 
the  need  for  improved  economic  manage- 
ment and  planning. 

Senator  Javits  and  my-^elf  have  recent- 
ly made  a  proposal  outlining  how  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  might  go  about 
improving  the  economic  record  in  the 
future — we  have  introduced  the  Balanced 
Grovv-th  and  Economic  Planning  Act  of 
1975  (S.  1795>. 

As  Senator  J.^vits  pointed  out  recent- 
ly, in  a  very  fine  statement  in  this  Cham- 
ber, we  have  been  pleased  with  the  re- 
sponse our  initiative  has  received.  I  am 
confident  that  we  have  already  made 
progress  in  understanding  our  failures 
and  formulating  the  ideas  on  which  a 
new  era  of  enlightened  economic  policy 
will  be  based. 

One  indication  of  this  progress  has 
been  the  widespread  support  we  have  re- 
ceived for  economic  planning.  Many  of 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  have 
joined  us  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  and  I 
know  others  will  follow  after  they  have 
carefully  studied  the  issue. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  support 
for  the  economic  planning  proposal  from 
many  representatives  of  the  academic, 
business,  and  labor  communities,  includ- 
ing: 

Hans  A.  Bethe:  Nobel  laureate  in 
physics;  Cornell  University; 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal:  Chairman 
and  president  of  the  Bendlx  Corp. 

Chester  A.  Bowles:  Former  Ambassa- 
dor to  India  and  Nepal; 

John  R.  Bunting:  Chairman  and  ex- 
ecutive oflacer.  First  Pennsylvania  Bank; 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.:  Executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League; 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh:  President  of 
University  of  Notre  Dame; 

Alexander  Heard:  Chancellor  of 
Vanderbllt  University; 

Betty  Fairness:  Consumer  advocate: 


Rabbi  Robert  Kahn;  President  of  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis; 

Coretta  S.  King:  President  of  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Junior  Center  for  Social 
Change; 

Stanley  Marcus:  Chairman  of  execu- 
tive committee,  Neiman-Marcus;  vice 
president  of  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores, 
Inc.; 

William  F.  May;  Chairman  of  Ameri- 
can Can  Co. ; 

Arnold  Miller:  President  of  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America; 

J.  Irwin  Miller :  Chairman  of  Cummins 
Engine  Co. ; 

Bernard  Rapoport:  President  of  Amer- 
ican Income  Life  Insurance  Co. ; 

Rafael  Pico:  Vice  chairman  of  board. 
Banco  Popular  de  Puerto  Rico; 

Gunnar  Myrdal :  Nobel  laureate  in  eco- 
nomics. City  University  of  New  York; 

Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.:  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York; 

James  D.  Watson:  Director  of  Cold 
Spring  Habor  Laboratory  and  Nobel  lau- 
reate in  medicine  and  physiology; 

Stewart  Udall:  Former  Secretary  of 
Interior; 

Sargent  Shriver:  Attorney; 

Henry  E.  Niles:  Chairman  of  Business 
Executives  Move  for  New  National  Pri- 
orities ; 

Arjay  Miller:  Dean  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Graduate  School  of  Business; 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen :  Former  Secretary  of 
HEW. 

This  legislation  also  has  the  support 
of  the  members  of  the  Initiative  Commit- 
tee for  National  Economic  Planning,  co- 
chaired  by  Leonard  Woodcock  and  Was- 
sily  Leontief . 

Wliile  the  bill  has  received  its  share  of 
criticism  as  well  as  support,  I  think 
much  of  the  criticism  is  simply  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  exactly  what  re- 
forms we  have  put  under  the  label  of 
economic  planning,  and  not  from  a  fun- 
damental disagreement  about  the  general 
areas  in  which  there  is  a  need  for  reform. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
points  of  agreement  between  the  advo- 
cates and  critics  of  planning,  so  that  we 
might  better  see  what  the  real  differ- 
ences are.  We  do  not  seek  a  planned  so- 
ciety, we  seek  a  planning  society. 

In  other  words,  we  seek  to  have  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  look 
ahead — to  lay  out  goals  ?nd  prioritle.<? — 
to  make  forecasts  and  set  guidelines. 

Will  the  planning  bill  accomplish  the 
objectives  that  we  have  for  it?  This 
should  be  the  main  point  of  discussion.  If 
there  Is  in  fact  a  consensus  that  these 
objectives  are  worthy  ones.  So  I  would 
like  to  try  to  restate  and  further  clarify 
some  of  the  original  perceptions  we  had 
about  the  failures  of  economic  poUcy 
that  led  us  to  make  the  particular  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  planning  bill. 

The  fundamental  perception  underly- 
ing the  planning  bill  is  that  our  govem- 
mentil  institutions  charged  with  eco- 
nomic policy  are  outdated  and  simplistic 
In  a  world  of  growing  complexity.  In 
addition,  there  is  no  Institutional  mecha- 
nism within  the  Government  for  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  general  outline  of  our  failures  as 
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a  result  is  clear.  Our  anti-inflation  poli- 
cies have  been  clmotic,  vacillating  from 
direct  controls,  freezes,  and  phases  to  the 
present  policy  of  doing  nothing.  Money 
and  credit  policies  have  llkeime  bounced 
from  excessive  ease  to  unbelievable 
tightness,  propelling  the  economy  on  a 
roller  coaster  ride  of  boom  and  bust.  Be- 
cause the  Oovemment  has  not  planned 
ahead  to  meet  our  food,  pnergy.  and 
housing  needs,  we  now  fade  long-term 
shortages  in  all  of  those  arfas.  And  the 
list  of  policy  mistakes  goed  on  and  on 
and  on. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a  con- 
sistent  deterioration    of   our   economic 
performance;  higher  unemployment  and 
inflation   and   lower  econoiblc   growth. 
Our  growth  rates  are  consequently  lower 
than  Western  Exuropean  countries.   As 
the  table  below  indicates,   the  United 
States  was  way  below  European  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  peribd   1950-60. 
caught  up  during  the  period  J960-65,  but 
has  again  in  recent  years  fallen  far  be- 
low European  performance,  ^or  the  pe- 
riod 1970-75,  the  average  fJ.S.  growth 
rate  was  1.8  percent,  almost  ^  percentage 
pxjints  less  than  Europe, 
graceful  performance  becai 
we  are  losing  billions  of  dol 
duction  and  income  for  fi 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs.  Although 
there  are  a  number  of  factors  that  ex- 
plain this  divergence  in  growth,  it  Is  my 
view  that  deficiencies  in  ecotomic  plan 
nlng  and  management  are  tlje  principal 
explanations. 
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This  poor  economic  perf  orn  lance  is  not 
an  accident,  but  grows  out  of 'the  follow- 
ing deficiencies  In  our  econoijiic  policies 
and  institutions,  deficiencies  that  Sena- 
tor Javits  and  myself  had  in  mind  when 
we  introduced  the  Balanced  Ctrowth  and 
Economic  Planning  Act  of  1975. 

FATTLTT    CCONOMIC    INTORMi  TlOir 

First,  we  felt  that  economic  policy  was 
severely  hampered  by  faulty  iijformation. 
Policy  decisions  are  often  mkde  in  the 
dark— we  really  do  not  have  (he  kind  of 
up-to-date  Information  abqut  inven- 
tories, capital  needs,  price  changes,  wage 
rates,  and  materials  supplii  that  we 
need.  All  we  have  are  roughj  aggregate 
estimates,  and  these  estimated  often  are 
not  a  soimd  base  on  which  to  make  policy 
decisions.  Such  crude  estim&tes  often 
hide  problem  areas  from  vlAw  until  a 
crisis  occurs.  ] 

Our  failure  to  perceive  the  present  re- 
cession before  It  was  uponTus  should 
cause  us  to  redouble  our  comi^iltment  to 
Improving  and  expanding  our  tflow  of  in- 
formation about  economic  activity.  A 
central  information  gathering  agency 
would  serve  as  an  early  warning  system, 
monitoring  present  and  prelected  de- 
velopments and  identifying  areas  where 
action  may  be  necessary.  By  improving 
and  coordinating  the  gathering  of  In- 
formation we  will  be  better  4ble  to  see 
Important  relationships — projtectlons  for 
retail  consumption  must  be  [compared 


with  raw  material  supplies  and  produc- 
tion capacity  before  we  can  real^  know 
what  conditions  are  in  a  given  Industry. 
Too  often  all  this  information  is  burled 
in  separate  agencies,  or  not  collected  at 
all. 

The  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Planning  Act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Economic  Infor- 
mation, whose  purposes  will  be  to  gather 
and  disseminate  economic  Information 
and  to  recommend  improvements  In  the 
data  gathering  system.  I  believe  that 
such  an  activity  would  satisfy  the  need 
for  Improved  economic  information. 

Surprisingly,  quite  a  consensus  is  de- 
veloping that  our  economic  intelligence 
system  ought  to  be  improved.  I  noticed 
that  even  Dr.  Herb  Stein,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
while  writing  rattier  imenthusiastically 
about  economic  planning  in  general  in 
the  May  14  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, did  strongly  support  the  need  to  im- 
prove our  economic  Information. 
Mr.  Stein  said : 

And  yet,  there  Is  a  point  in  the  planning 
argument  that  should  not  be  Ignored  .  .  . 
That  Issue  Is  how  to  bring  more  Intelligence, 
consistency,  and  foresight  Into  the  decisions 
that  government  does  make  .  .  .  The  obvious 
place  to  start  would  be  the  Improvement 
of  economic  statistics.  We  operate  for  too 
long  with  money-supply  statistics  that  later 
turn  out  to  have  been  seriously  In  error. 
We  obviously  were  quite  Ignorant  of  what 
was  happening  to  business  Inventories  during 
much  of  1973  and  1974.  The  relation  between 
real  GNP  and  Industrial  production  sta- 
tistics Is  often  baffling,  as  It  the  relation  of 
employment  as  measured  by  the  survey  of 
households  and  as  measiired  by  reports  from 
employers.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  Is 
obsolete.  We  have  no  useful  Index  of  wage 
rates.  We  know  nothing  about  the  conditions 
on  which  the  unemployed  would  be  v?llllng 
to  work.  Dozens  of  other  lmp>ortant  gaps 
could  be  listed  The  simple  fact  Is  that  we 
are  trying  to  get  by  too  cheaply  in  the  field 
of  economic  statistics.  To  double  the  present 
annual  federal  expendlttire  of  about  $200 
million  a  year  would  probably  be  a  good 
Investment. 

LACK    or    COOBDINATION    OP    GOVZRNMENT 
ECONOMIC   POLICT 

Second,  we  saw  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  different  branches  and  levels 
of  Government  that  are  Involved  in  eco- 
nomic policy  and  the  economy.  On  the 
Federal  level,  the  variety  of  congressional 
committees  and  executive  agencies  in- 
volved in  making  and  implementing  eco- 
nomic policy  often  go  about  their  busi- 
ness quite  unaware  of  what  each  group 
is  up  to.  The  most  obvious  example  is 
the  lack  of  coordination  between  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy,  although  we  have 
made  some  progress  on  this  front  in  re- 
cent months. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  much  of  our 
economic  policy  Is  not  consistent  or  ra- 
tional in  its  overall  effect  on  the  economy 
because  each  area  is  dealt  with  separate- 
ly. Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  Ag- 
ricultural production  objectives  are  set 
without  consideration  being  given  to 
transportation,  fertilizer,  and  energy  re- 
quirements. Regulatory  prices  are  set 
without  apparent  concern  for  energy 
needs  or  their  emplosonent  and  price 
impact.  Export  promotion  programs  en- 
courage the  shipment  of  commodities 
abroad  that  are  in  short  supply  here  at 
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home.  Our  agricultural  policies  are  in 
chaos,  with  little  coordination  between 
maintaining  reserves  at  home  and  ship- 
ping grain  abroad. 

The  economy,  we  must  remember,  is 
an  integrated,  interdependent  whole  wid, 
as  long  as  policy  is  imdertaken  in  a  way 
that  really  does  not  take  these  features 
of  the  economy  tato  account,  it  is  des- 
tined to  have  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
overall  impEict  that  Government  policy 
has  on  the  economy  should  be  the  flrrt 
and  not  the  last  consideration. 

Economic  policy  should  be  made  within 
the  context  of  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  the  overall  Intentions  of  policy  are 
to  be,  of  the  many  interrelationships  be- 
tween the  different  aspects  of  economic 
policy,  and  of  all  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages associated  with  alternative 
policy  actions. 

The  point  is  that  the  Government  goes 
around  willynilly  making  decisions  of 
consequence.  Did  anyone  think  through 
the  implications  of  selling  off  19  million 
tons  of  American  grain  in  1972  to  the 
Russians?  No,  we  treated  the  sale  as  if 
it  were  an  independent  business  transac- 
tion. We  failed  to  obtain  adequate  infor- 
mation on  the  projected  volume  of  this 
sale.  And,  we  failed  to  gauge  the  impact 
of  this  sale  on  our  domestic  supplies  and 
on  consumer  prices. 

We  need  to  have  planning  mechanisms 
within  Government  that  give  us  some 
measure  of  the  impact  of  such  decisions. 
Not  with  a  precision  that  can't  be  ob- 
tained, but  we  ought  to  have  the  general 
picture.  This  is  why  I  believe  we  ought 
to  have  economic  Impact  statements. 

Also,  the  policies  of  different  levels  of 
government  are  often  working  at  cross 
purposes  to  each  other.  The  current  re- 
cession is  a  perfect  case  in  point:  while 
Congress  hurried  to  get  a  tax  cut  and 
other  stimulative  spending  programs  en- 
acted, the  State  and  local  governments, 
especially  in  those  States  suffering  the 
most  under  the  recession's  impact,  were 
and  are  cutting  spending,  cutting  em- 
ployment, cutting  capital  expenditures, 
and  raising  taxes  in  order  to  maintain 
balanced  budgets  and  to  meet  financial 
commitments.  Stimulative  action  on  the 
Federal  level  has  little  chance  of  having 
its  full  intended  effect  in  this  kind  of 
situation,  and  at  present  there  is  no 
mechanism  for  coordinating  the  actions 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

I  think  there  is  little  disagreement 
about  the  deficiencies  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. Nor  do  I  believe  that  they  can  be 
met  without  the  kind  of  overall  plan  for 
economic  policy  that  is  provided  by  the 
Humphrey /Javits  bill.  Fortimately,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  this 
deficiency  in  government  economic  pol- 
icy, even  by  those  who  say  they  are  op- 
posed to  economic  plannhig.  As  George 
Hagedom,  chief  economist  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Manufacturers,  said  in 
his  recent  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee: 

Government  economic  programs  and  poli- 
cies need  to  be  better  planned  In  several 
respects.  More  careful  consideration  needs  to 
be  given  to  which  economic  functions  can 
best  be  performed  by  govemmemt,  and  which 
are  best  left  to  the  free  market.  More  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  the  long-range  ef- 
fects  of  government  actions,   as  compared 
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^tta  their  inunedlate  effects.  Greater  rec- 
eption neede  Co  be  given  to  the  indirect 
Intact  of  government  policies,  .  .  .  which 
Is  often  not  visible  to  the  untrained  eye, 
and  Is  usually  not  Intended  by  the  authors 
of  the  policies  .  .  .  Plaxmlng  that  leads  In 
this  direction  can  provide  bettei'  guides  to 
government  declsion-nxaklng  than  we  have 
]utd  In  the  recent  past. 

Even  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  seems  to  concede  something  to 
this  point,  Judging  from  his  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  July  8,  1975: 

Thus,  one  needs  to  look  at  the  whole  sys- 
tem as  a  closed  loop.  The  failure  to  look  at 
the  whole  system  is  perhaps  the  biggest  sin- 
gle flaw  In  our  political  process  in  the  eco- 
nomic area. 

FAILTTRE   TO   LOOK    AHEAD 

A  third  major  area  of  concern  to  us 
was  the  fact  that  our  economic  policy 
has  no  long-range  orientation.  There  is 
a  great  need  for  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  try  to  articulate  its 
economic  policy  goals  on  a  long-range 
basis,  that  is,  to  take  into  account  the 
problems  that  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  rise  in  the  future,  and  take 
a  stance  on  how  it  Intends  to  deal  with 
them. 

We  need  to  set  long-range  goals  in  the 
first  instance  in  order  to  resolve  social 
conflicts  and  establish  priorities.  We  live 
in  a  world  of  finite  resources  and  we 
cannot  do  everything.  Presently  the 
policymaking  process  is  inadequate  in 
dealing  with  such  conflicts  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, choices  are  made  by  default  or 
dominated  by  special  Interest  groups.  I 
believe  choices  on  major  Issues  like  im- 
employment.  Inflation,  the  environment, 
and  many  others,  should  be  made  more 
carefully  in  an  open  national  debate.  The 
planning  legislation  would  achieve  that. 

We  need  to  set  long-range  goals  so 
that  we  can  know  where  we  are  going 
and  achieve  what  we  want  more  effl- 
cienUy.  If  we  know  our  long-range  goals, 
we  can  devise  policies  to  achieve  those 
goals,  and  we  can  carefully  coordinate 
policies  in  different  areas.  Operating 
with  a  long-range  time  horizon,  we  will 
have  time  to  consider  alternative  pro- 
jections and  policies  to  achieve  our 
goals— this  is  the  essence  of  doing  things 
efflclently. 

We  need  to  set  long  range  goals  to  give 
us  enough  time  to  solve  some  of  our 
fundamental  problems.  The  truth  is  that 
we  cannot  solve  major  problems  quickly 
and  all  of  our  energies  must  not  be 
wasted  "tUting  at  windmills,"  trying  to 
accomplish  what  Is  impossible  In  the 
short  run.  As  Congressman  Gillis  Long 
put  it  so  well  at  one  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  hearings: 

In  many  Instances,  we  deal  with  emergen- 
cies on  a  short-range  basis.  Sitting  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  in  the  House,  as  I  do,  it 
always  surprises  me  how  many  pieces  of 
legislation  come  through  that  Committee 
|»fore  going  on  to  the  House  that  are  called 
'emergency'  legislation.  We  emergency  this, 
emergency  that  ...  we  get  ourselves  involved 
Without  any  coheslveness  In  the  relationship 
of  one  emergency  to  the  other.  We  are  oper- 
ating to  a  degree  that  It  has  become  nearly 
a  controlled  economy  through  government 
Intervention;  by  treating  emergencies  and 
^tlng  symptoms  rather  than  thinking  out 
beforehand  how  the  government  can  stay 


out  at  tbeee  things  and  allow  people  to  look 
at  long-range  objectives. 

Finally,  we  need  to  set  long-range  goals 
to  push  ourselves  and  the  Nation  to  do 
our  best.  Economic  and  social  goals  are 
not  Just  technical  considerations  for  the 
economists,  but  reflect  the  moral  tone 
and  spirit  of  our  society.  Is  it  our  goal  to 
end  unemployment  for  all  those  able  and 
willing  to  work?  Is  it  our  goal  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  and  environment 
of  all  of  our  citizens?  If  the  answers  to 
these  questions  is  yes,  and  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  achieving  these  goals,  we  can 
be  successful,  but  only  if  we  go  about  the 
kind  of  long-term  planning  envisioned  in 
the  Humphrey/ Javits  bill.  We  have  not 
been  successful  In  achieving  our  national 
goals  in  areas  such  as  employment,  hous- 
ing, and  growth  up  to  now. 

If  we  do  not  set  high  standards,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  individuals,  and  as  a 
nation,  we  will  simply  drift  along  with 
the  current  and  accomplish  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see.  there 
are  many  good  reasons  for  setting  long- 
range  economic  and  social  goals.  The 
Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1975  would  allow  us  to  set 
such  goals  in  an  open,  democratic  proc- 
ess. And  imder  our  bill,  the  Congress, 
State,  and  local  governments,  citizen 
groups,  and  all  major  segments  of  our 
society  would  be  able  to  participate  hi 
planning  through  the  normal  political 
process. 

PLANNING  AND  OOVEaNMXNT  ECONOMIC  RETOBM 

Mr.  President,  so  far  I  have  outlined 
some  of  the  major  reforms  of  Govern- 
ment economic  policy  that  Senator  Jav- 
its and  I  believe  would  be  the  outcome 
of  the  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Planning  Act  of  1975.  In  other  words, 
we  see  this  legislation  as  a  vehicle  to  get 
Government  under  control  and  to  ration- 
alize its  activities.  This  legislation  would: 

Provide  economic  information  In  the 
comprehensive  and  systematic  manner 
necessary  to  make  policy  IntelligenUy; 

Eliminate  outmoded  and  duplicative 
Government  activities; 

Set  economic  goals  that  reflect  the 
Nation's  needs  and  develop  effective  pol- 
icies to  meet  those  goals;  and 

Allow  us  to  determine  the  longnm 
Impact  of  Government  economic  policies 
on  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  Is  Important 
to  contrast  these  real  reforms  of  Gov- 
ernment economic  policy  with  the 
rhetoric  of  the  outspoken,  ideological 
critics  of  our  proposal.  The  critics  say 
we  should  not  have  Government  eco- 
nomic planning  In  the  future  because  the 
Government  has  not  done  an  effective 
job  in  recent  years.  This  is  an  absurd 
"Catch-22"  way  of  thinking  because  It 
has  been  the  lack  of  thinking  ahead  and 
intelligent  management  of  our  Govern- 
ment economic  poUcies  that  h£is  brought 
the  present  disaster.  Instead  of  reorga- 
nizing and  reforming  Government  pol- 
icies— a  process  that  should  be  continu- 
ous— we  have  had  7  years  of  rhetoric 
about  how  bad  government  Is  by  two 
administrations  responsible  for  manag- 
ing government;  and  we  have  also  had 
special  interest  politics  that  have  al- 
lowed corporations  and  other  groups 
to  capture  Government  economic  policy. 


Mr.  President,  I  say  it's  time  to  stop 
talking  about  the  deflclencies  of  govern- 
ment without  doing  anything  about  It 
Senator  Javits  and  myself  have  made 
some  positive  proposals  that  would  im- 
prove government.  Thest  proposals 
would  mean  a  decrease  in  Government 
activity  in  some  areas  and  an  increase 
In  other  areas.  On  balance,  it  would  mean 
better  government  rather  than  bigger 
government. 

ECONOMIC    PLANNING    AND   THE    PBIVATE    BECTOB 

Some  critics  of  economic  planning 
have  been  equally  limited  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  of  planning 
to  the  private  sector.  They  have  argued 
that:  First,  the  private  sector  is  the  best 
controller  of  economic  activity;  and  sec- 
ond, our  bill  is  somehow  designed  to  take 
over  control  of  the  private  sector.  Both 
of  these  arguments  are  in  the  first  place, 
incomplete  and  misleading,  but  even 
more  troubling  is  that  they  show  so  lit- 
tie  understanding  of  the  realities  of  the 
American  economy. 

The  American  economy  is  a  mixed 
economy  of  public  and  private  activity, 
with  about  a  third  of  that  activity  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  controlled  by  Gov- 
ernment. Because  Government  affects  a 
third  of  the  activities,  it  must  be  carefully 
managed,  as  I  have  indicated  at  some 
length.  We  need  top-to-bottom  reform  of 
the  Government  sector. 

ITie  private  sector  of  the  economy,  the 
most  important  part  of  our  economic  en- 
gine, must  be  subjected  to  the  same  kind 
of  thorough  economic  reform.  Those  who 
would  argue  that  the  private  sector  op- 
erates in  some  ideal  fashion,  with  wide- 
spread competition  and  e£Qciency,  are 
kidding  themselves  and  the  American 
people.  In  reality,  the  private  sector  of 
the  American  economy  often  does  not 
operate  efficiently,  competitively,  or  equi- 
tably. Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples. 

In  the  first  place,  the  private  sector  is 
in  some  cases  not  technically  able  to  mar- 
ket certain  goods  and  services — these  are 
collective  goods  that  no  one  can  put  a 
price  tag  on  and  sell  in  a  conventional 
market.  National  defense  Is  the  classic 
example,  but  environmental  quality,  law 
and  order,  public  health,  and  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  income  are  others. 

The  private  sector  also  fails  in  some 
CEises  because  of  insu£Bclent  informa- 
tion— the  private  sector  simply  does  not 
know  what  is  going  on.  Prices  may  be 
rising  or  falling  more  rapidly  than  firms 
can  adjust  their  production  to,  as  we  see 
time  and  again  in  the  farm  sector.  Busi- 
ness firms  may  be  producing  at  extra  cost 
because  they  are  unaware  of  new  tech- 
nology, or  experience  shortages  because 
they  have  inadequate  Information  about 
material  supplies.  Finally,  unemployed 
workers  may  remain  unemployed  If  they 
do  not  know  about  new  Job  opportunities. 

There  are  of  course.  In  reaJity.  a  long 
lis^f  other  market  failures  or  imperfec- 
tid^jfchat  distort  and  corrupt  the  opera- 
tion of  the  private  sector.  Without  a 
doubt  the  most  significant  of  these,  how- 
ever, is  the  general  decline  of  competi- 
tion that  we  have  experienced.  In  many 
markets  prices  are  not  set  by  supply  and 
demand,  but  by  a  few  giant  corporations. 
We  have  seen,  for  example,  in  recent 
weeks  that  aluminum  can  and  auto  prices 
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are  being  shoved  up  in  the  f  ice  of  rapidly 
declining  demand. 

The  reality  Is  that  200  g  ant  corpora- 
tions control  60  percent  of  manufactur- 
ing assets  in  the  country  ind  that  the 
high  degree  of  concentration  and  the 
possession  of  market  powdr  frequently 
impedes  the  operation  of  th ;  economy. 

This  lack  of  competition,  of  course,  is 
a  principle  reason  why  wb  have  such 
persistent  economic  problems,  such  as 
Inflation  and  unemploymeni .  The  market 
simply  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  free 
competitive  market  that  Adam  Smith 
knew — or  thought  he  knewi  The  Impli- 
cations of  this  are  the  sante  as  for  the 
pubhc  sector — we  need  a  sjstematlc  ex- 
amination of  the  way  the  private  sector 
works  and  does  not  work.  [  believe  the 
economic  planning  process  ve  have  pro 
posed  can  assist  this  effoijt  in  several 
ways. 

First,  as  I  have  indicated  t  bove,  we  can 
improve  the  performance  a '  the  private 
sector  by  improving  the  impact  of  gov- 
ernment programs  on  the  private  sec- 
tor. Better  information  gathi  ;red  and  dis- 
seminated by  the  Federal  Government 
would  undoubtedly  assist  business  and 
con.sumers;  and  better  coordination  of 
Government  subsidies,  regulations,  and 
tax  incentives  would  increaie  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  private  secto  r. 

Second,  economic  plannin  f  would  pro- 
vide a  framework  that  would  encourage 
a  reshaping  of  the  private  i  ector.  If  we 
had  a  complete  picture  of  t  le  economy, 
we  could  see  more  clearly  whfere  the  mar- 
ket was  failing.  The  planning  process,  it- 
self, would  uncover  weaknesses  in  the 
private  sector  and  suggestions  about 
what  could  be  done  to  correc ;  them. 

Those  who  oppose  planning  because 
they  believe  the  private  sect  ir  is  operat- 
ing in  some  ideal  fashion  ar  i  either  un- 
informed about  the  realities  (  f  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  or  apologists  for  a  status 
quo  in  the  private  sector  ttat  does  not 
meet  the  Nation's  needs.  Tie  bill  that 
Senator  Javtts  and  I  have  introduced 
represents  a  realistic  apprasal  of  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
American  economy,  the  imp  jrtance  and 
strength  of  each,  and  how  w  >  desperate- 
ly need  economic  reform  in  h  oth  areas. 


PI.ANNTNO    AND     INDIVlDrAL 
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If  we  get  improvement  of 
and  the  private  sector  throifeh 
of  planning  I  have  discussed 
we  will  increase  not  decreas; 
choice  and  economic  freedoin 

Critics  charge  that  we  are 
crease   Government   con. 
lives  of  each  of  us.  That  is 
want,  as  I  indicated  recently 
view  in  Challenge  magazine: 

I  do  not  want  planning  to 
want  planning  that  will  give 
native  projections.  I  do  not  w_ 
mental  agency  telling  me  how  I 
I  do  want  a  governmental  agehcy 
to  bear  what  Information  we 
the  economic  factors  In  our 
fluence  how  I  live. 


l>i 
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In   the  present  situation. 
economic  freedom  is  severely 
by  Government  economic   i 
ment  and  the  imperfections 
vate  sector.  Can  anyone  belike 
current  economic  system 
freedom  of  the  10  to  11 
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ployed, or  the  additional  millions  of 
workers  who  have  seen  their  real  incomes 
decline  close  to  10  percent  in  the  last  2 
years,  or  the  households  that  have  seen 
a  nimiber  of  supermarket  prices  rise 
sharply,  or  the  small  businessman  who 
has  been  forced  into  bankruptcy.  I  do 
not  think  so.  , 

Under    the    Balanced    Growth    and 
Economic  Planning  Act,  I  believe  eco- 
nomic choice  and  freedom  will  be  en- 
hanced because  economic  welfare  will  be 
improved.  People's  economic  freedom  will 
be  greater  because  they  will  have  a  job 
and  income  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  Inflation  and  shortages 
will  not  batter  consumers  at  every  turn. 
The  economic  freedom  of  individuals 
will  also  be  protected  by  the  provisions 
of  our  bill.  Planning  goals  and  policies 
will  not  be  set  by  a  group  of  technical 
planners  isolated  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  The  planning  process 
we  have  established  will  allow  all  groups 
in  our  society  to  participate  through  a 
citizens    advisory    committee,    through 
State  and  local  hearings,  and  through 
the    various    committees    of    Congress. 
When  actions  are  taken  that  will  have 
an  impact  on  the  economy,  they  will  be 
taken  through  the  normal  political  proc- 
ess of  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
The  planning  process  will  do  no  more 
than  provide  intelligent  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations and  an  economic  context 
for  the  political  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  remarks  to- 
day are  useful  to  those  who  are  seeking 
to  understand  what  we  have  in  mind 
when  we  advocate  economic  planning.  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  in  some  detail 
how  economic  planning  will  provide  a 
rational  framework  for  the  reform  of  the 
public  and  private  economy  and  im- 
proved economic  management. 

I  believe  there  is  general  agreement 
that  our  information  systems  are  in- 
adequate, that  the  Government  suffers 
from  wasteful  duplication,  that  economic 
policy  has  no  long  rim  orientation,  and 
that  many  parts  of  the  private  sector  do 
not  operate  competitively  or  efficiently. 
If  there  is  agreement  on  these  issues, 
then  we  should  put  our  energies  into  de- 
bating the  kinds  of  mechanisms  we  need 
to  solve  these  problems. 

Supporters  of  this  legislation  believe 
that  the  status  quo  is  not  acceptable  and 
that  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  develop- 
ing the  American  economy.  I  hope  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  persuaded  by 
the  validity  of  our  case  and  will  join  Sen- 
ator Javits  and  myself  in  support  of  the 
Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1975. 


mi]  lion 


S.  740— NATIONAL  ENERGY  MOBILI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
last  year  the  Congress  acted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  energy  emergency  by 
creating  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. That  body,  along  with  several  other 
Government  agencies,  has  established  a 
set  of  procedures  to  attempt  to  get  our 
domestic  production  of  petroleimi  and 
natural  gas  moving. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  rules,  require- 
ments, regulations,  bureaucracies,  and 
agencies,  yet  another  proposal  has  been 


made  for  another  agency  with  its  at- 
tendant rules  and  regulations.  S.  740 
the  National  Energy  Mobilization  Act 
of  1975,  would  provide  a  mobilization 
board  with  broad  and  far-reaching  au- 
thorities. 

During  recent  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  John  Hill,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, described  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  energy  development.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Hill  for  hlg 
testimony  and  I  ask  imaniraous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tba 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemknt  ov  John  A.  Hnx,  Dkptjtt  Aoiom- 
ISTKATOR,  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(FEA)  on  S.  740,  the  "National  Energy  Mo- 
bilization Act  of  1976."  The  proposed  bill  la 
very  extensive  and  contalna  many  provlsloiu 
concerning  Government  Involvement  In  en- 
ergy development.  Accordingly,  we  would 
like  first  to  comment  on  the  bill  In  general 
and  then  to  examine  some  of  its  speclflo 
requirements. 

The  overriding  theme  of  the  proposed  bill 
seems  to  be  that  the  present  private  and  Oor- 
ernment  efforts  are  not  satisfactory  for  man- 
aging and  promoting  this  country's  resource 
development  and  that  a  Government  spon- 
sored "mobilization"  effort  Is  needed  to  en- 
sure that  certain  energy  objectives  are  ac- 
complished. 

The  Implication  that  the  private  sectar 
may  not  be  responding  to  the  necessary  task 
of  energy  resource  development — is  Ill- 
founded.  We  believe  that  given  a  stable  Na- 
tional energy  policy  with  clearly  defined  eco- 
nomic motivation,  the  private  sector  will 
meet  the  challenge  for  developing  our  do- 
mestic energy  resources. 

The  willingness  and  ability  of  private  en- 
terprise to  respond  to  our  energy  challenge, 
given  a  favorable  economic  climate,  is  eyl- 
dent  from  Its  activities  over  the  past  few 
years.  In  the  years  1971  through  1973,  ap- 
proximately 1,100  to  1,200  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing rigs  were  utilized  In  this  country  on  the 
average,  and  26.000  to  27,000  wells  were  drilled 
per  year.  In  1974,  due  primarily  to  the  In- 
creased price  for  new  crude  oil,  the  working 
rig  count  reached  1.664  and  over  32.000  wells 
were  drilled.  All  available  rigs  were  put  to 
use,  and  producers  of  tubular  goods  and  other 
oU  field  equipment  were  strained  to  keep 
up  with  demand. 

Oil  field  equipment  and  facility  manu- 
facturers increased  production  to  full  ca- 
pacity and  Instituted  programs  to  Increase 
manufacturing  capacity  during  this  period. 
In  short,  about  all  that  could  be  done  was 
done.  This  Is.  of  course,  the  types  of  re- 
sponse we  are  looking  for  from  the  private 
sector. 

The  situation  in  1975  is  not  so  encourag- 
ing as  that  In  1974.  There  have  been  over 
1.600  rigs  operating  In  the  country  for  moat 
of  this  year,  but  some  rigs  have  been  Idled 
In  recent  months.  The  problem  Is  twofold. 
It  Is  due.  In  part,  to  the  loss  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  which  effectively  has  reduced 
cash  fiow  causing  some  companies  to  reduce 
planned  expenditures  for  drilling  operatlonfl. 
The  decrease  In  drilling  activity  Is  also  due 
to  the  very  unstable  situation  caused  by  the 
lack  of  a  National  energy  p)ollcy  and  the 
widely  divergent  attitudes  toward  the  In- 
dustry expressed  by  Government  officials.  On 
one  hand,  the  private  sector  Is  encouraged 
that  new  crude  oil  will  be  allowed  to  seek 
free  market  value:  but  further  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  there  Is  talk  of  a  price  roll- 
back. Secondly,  It  Is  common  knowledge  in 
the  industry  that  a  profits  tax  Is  being  ocm- 
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Bldered,  a  plowback  provision  may  or  may 
not  be  Included.  Finally,  In  the  midst  of 
much  talk  about  the  need  for  additional  In- 
vestment in  exploration,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance Is  reduced  and  In  some  Instances  re- 
moved. The  continued  uncertainty,  coupled 
with  the  fear  of  potential  measures  that 
could  adversely  affect  profit,  makes  it  very 
difficult  and  very  risky  for  the  private  sector 
to  plan  Investment.  Many  prudent  Investors 
have  decided  on  a  "wait  and  see"  policy 
until  some  form  of  Government  policy 
emerges. 

Given  a  stable  National  energy  policy,  the 
private  sector  can  be  expected  to  respond  as 
It  did  during  1973  and  1974:  maximum  utili- 
zation of  drilling  equipment  will  result  and 
the  manufacture  of  additional  equipment 
will  be  encouraged.  A  Government-sponsored 
"mobilization"  effort  should  then  be  unnec- 
essary. 

Our  second  very  basic  objection  to  the 
proposed  National  Energy  Mobilization  Act 
Is  that  It  would  create  yet  another  Federal 
Government  entity,  namely,  a  "National  En- 
ergy Mobilization  Board,"  to  manage  and 
monitor  energy  development  In  the  country. 
The  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  Board 
to  initiate  Government  participation  In  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  overall  energy  de- 
velopment. The  Board  Is  also  directed  to 
submit  several  comprehensive  reports,  some 
on  a  frequent  and  continuing  basis. 

The  creation  of  a  board  to  monitor  and 
manage  energy  affairs  represents  a  further 
fragmentation  of  energy  poUcy  and  author- 
ity in  the  Federal  Government.  A  principal 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1974  was  to  concentrate  energy 
responsibility  In  the  Federal  Government 
into  one  agency.  The  addition  of  a  new  Gov- 
ernment agency  with  energy-related  func- 
tions at  this  point  can  only  frustrate  this 
effort. 

Having  highlighted  our  fundamental  ob- 
jections to  the  subject  bill,  I  will  now  dis- 
cuss brlefiy  some  of  its  more  specific  pro- 
visions. 

REPORTING    REC.TJIREMENTS 

In  Section  201  of  the  bill,  the  Board  Is 
directed  to  establish  targets  to  Increase 
energy  self-sufficiency,  monitor  and  assess 
energy  development,  and  submit  various  re- 
ports. FEA  has  performed  and  is  continuing 
to  accomplish  most  of  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  this  section.  Project  Independence 
Blueprint  was  a  major  part  of  this  effort. 

The  FEA  and  several  other  agencies  collect 
and  report,  at  the  present  time,  a  massive 
amount  of  information  pertaining  to  energy 
development  and  production.  Attached  as 
Appendix  I  is  a  list  of  58  reports  formally 
issued  by  FEA  thru  January  of  this  year.  A 
revised  list  indicating  all  of  the  FEA  pub- 
lications Is  due  to  be  released  this  week.  We 
will  forward  a  copy  of  that  list  to  you  when 
It  becomes  avaUable.  Many  of  these  reports 
are  continuing  or  periodic  reports  that  are 
Issued  on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis.  This 
past  month  the  FEA  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress two  major  reports,  namely  the  "Initial 
Report  on  Oil  and  Gas  Resources.  Reserves, 
and  Productive  Capacities;"  and  our  first 
"Annual  Report  1974-75"  submitted  in  com- 
pliance with  Section  15(c)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974. 

In  summary,  we  are  anxious  to  work  with 
the  Congress  in  identifying  additional  data 
acquisition  and  reporting  which  would  be 
constructive.  But,  simply  stated,  we  see  no 
reason  to  attempt  to  duplicate  existing  ef- 
forts and  accomplishments. 

GOVERNMENT   ENTERPRISE 

Another  major  thrust  of  the  proposed  bill 
by  injecting  the  Government  into  energy 
development  and  production.  There  may  be 
some  application  for  Government  involve- 
ment in  nonconventlonal  sources  of  energy, 
but  for  development  of  the  traditional 
la  an  attempt  to  solve  our  energy  problems 
sources  of  energy    (oil,   coal,   and   gas)    we 


think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  encourage 
Government  Intervention. 

The  advisability  of  Government  involve- 
ment has  been  widely  debated  and  Is  indeed 
controversial.  We  have  studied  at  great 
length  the  relative  merits  of  increased  Gov- 
ernment Involvement  in  the  oil  business. 
The  most  effective  way  of  evaluating  the 
performance  potential  of  a  Government- 
operated  oil  company.  In  a  quantitative  fash- 
Ion,  Is  to  compare  the  historical  performance 
of  foreign  Government-owned  oU  companies 
with  that  of  private  oil  companies. 

To  make  a  meaningful  comparison  be- 
tween Government-owned  oil  companies  and 
private  companies.  It  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  following  bases: 

1.  Time  Period — Use  a  period  of  average 
performance  extending  over  at  least  3  years 
(1971-72-73)  to  minimize  any  unusuaa 
situations. 

2.  Scope  of  Activity — Compare  only  those 
companies  which  are  engaged  In  the  same 
phases  of  the  Industry  Including  explora- 
tion, production,  refining,  transportation  and 
marketing. 

3.  Experience — Compare  only  those  com- 
panies which  have  been  in  business  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

Most  of  the  Government  companies  in- 
volved In  the  comparison  are  In  direct  com- 
petition with  the  private  companies  and  are 
selling  at  the  same  prices  in  a  common  mar- 
ket. There  are  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as 
Mexico's  Pemex  which  operates  as  a  monop- 
oly. 

A  table  dlsplajrlng  key  performance  factors 
for  several  private  and  Government  com- 
panies is  located  In  Appendix  II.  An  analysis, 
which  is  summarized  below,  reveals  the  dif- 
ference between  six  private  International 
companies  and  six  Government  oil  com- 
panies. 

(Net  income  as  a  percent) 

of  stock- 
holders 
of  sales     equity 

Private    companies 8.  4         12.  3 

Government    companies 3.1  3.5 

Two  other  Indicators  which  reflect  effi- 
ciency In  financial  areas  are  as  follows: 

(M$  per  employee) 

of  of 

yearly  total 

sales  assets 

Private    companies 135  168 

Government  companies 43  73 

In  terms  of  operational  efficiency,  com- 
parisons can  be  drawn  In  the  producing  and 
refining  phases  of  operation: 

(Bbls  per  day  per  employee) 

Produc-       Refin- 
tion  ing 

Private     companies 44.2         36.4 

Government    companies 6.6         14.1 

These  comparisons  Indicate  that  In  every 
foreign  country  where  a  Government  oU 
comijany  has  been  created  and  where  suffi- 
cient data  Is  available,  without  exception 
the  performance  of  these  entitles  has  been 
markedly  Inferior  to  that  of  competing  pri- 
vate companies.  That  such  operations  are 
grossly  Inefficient  is  evident  in  the  number 
of  employees  per  barrel  of  throughput  and 
the  return  realized  on  Investment.  In  some 
Instances,  without  Government  subsidies 
and/or  greatly  reduced  tax  rates,  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned companies  would  have  to 
close  down  operation  due  to  lack  of  cash 
flow. 

It  was  our  Intention  to  compare  several 
by  the  private  sector  If  this  country  adopts 
a  comprehensive  energy  policy  which  will 
create  an  economic  atmosphere  conducive  to 
traet,  and  a  pathetic  one  at  that. 

Our  primary  concern  here  Is  that  all  avail- 
able equipment  and  facilities  will  be  utilized 
companies,  but  all  that  Is  apparent  Is  a  con- 
national  oil  companiee  with  several  private 


energy  development.  Government  involve- 
ment In  energy  development  and  production 
will  not  supplement  the  private  sector,  It 
would  instead  replace  a  part  of  the  private 
sector.  If  the  Government  operation  were 
less  efficient  than  the  private  sector  as  indi- 
cated above  for  other  national  companies, 
then  Government  Involvement  would  actu- 
ally Impede  energy  development. 

GOVERNMENT   SPONSORED    EXPLORATION 

Sec.  204  of  the  proposed  bill  mandates  that 
a  resource  assessment  program  be  conducted 
which,  among  other  things,  shall  "provide 
the  public  with  information  respecting  the 
probable  size  of  the  public  resources,  the  cost 
of  developing  specific  resources  for  commer- 
cial use,  and  the  value  of  such  resources." 
This  Section  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment explore  Federal  lands  before  they 
are  leased  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

This  requirement  is  apparently  based  upon 
two  presumptions:  that  it  would  enable  the 
Government  to  obtain  a  higher  value  for 
leased  lands,  and  that  it  would  provide  the 
Government  with  information  so  that  the 
Government  could  exi>edlte  the  necessary 
energy  development  effort. 

In  regard  to  the  first  assumption,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  performed  sev- 
eral analyses  addressing  the  subject  of  in- 
creasing revenues  from  Federal  lands.  They 
are  presently  conducting  a  cost  analysis  on 
lands  already  leased  to  determine  If  explora- 
tion, prior  to  leasing,  would  have  been  more 
advisable.  We  have  also  been  Informed  that 
some  private  Independent  firms  are  conduct- 
ing similar  analyses.  We  will  review  these 
studies,  as  well  as  our  own  analyses,  and 
make  our  recommendation  to  the  Energy 
Resources  CouncU.  K  exploratory  drUling 
prior  to  leasing  is  found  to  be  advisable  It 
can  be  accomplished  utilizing  present  legis- 
lative provisions. 

With  respect  to  the  second  concern,  we 
have  deep  reservations  about  the  Govern- 
ment being  able  to  Increase  energy  develop- 
ment for  the  reasons  noted  above  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  Government  enterprise. 

Exploring  for  oil  is  a  complex  and  risky 
business  and  any  endeavor  the  Government 
may  contemplate  in  this  area  must  be  care- 
fully analyzed.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  to 
explore  a  structure  you  do  not  merely  drill 
one  hole  and  determine  whether  there  Is 
oil  present  or  not. 

A  group  of  associated  producing  reservoirs 
known  as  a  field  may  be  located  in  a  partic- 
ular geologic  structure.  However,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  structure  Is  usually  void 
of  any  significant  quantity  of  oil.  As  noted 
in  the  examples  below,  many  wells  may  have 
to  be  drilled  on  any  given  structure  before 
oil  Is  finally  discovered  ...  If  ever. 

It  Is  an  often  demonstrated  fact  of  life  in 
the  oil  business  that  the  hlggest,  most  tech- 
nically sophisticated,  most  successful  major 
oU  companies  drill  many  dry  holes.  The  Bay 
Marchand  field  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
largest  field  found  In  the  Gulf  to  date,  was 
found  after  12  dry  holes  were  drilled  In  suc- 
cession. The  prolific  Wllllston  Basin  in  the 
Northern  U.S.  was  the  site  of  more  than  200 
dry  holes  before  the  Beaver  Lodge  find  was 
made. 

The  Destln  Anticline  off  the  Florida  Coast 
was  the  largest  untested  structure  In  or  near 
the  lower  48  States.  In  July  1974  when  the 
first  hole  was  spudded,  and  since  then,  that 
hole  and  7  others  have  been  completed  as  dry 
holes.  The  private  sector  has  Invested  over 
(900  million  in  the  exploration  activities  on 
the  Destln  Anticline  to  date. 

In  1974.  there  was  a  total  of  6,710  wildcat 
wells  drilled.  There  were  6,726  dry  holes,  633 
that  became  gas  producers,  and  463  that 
yielded  oil.  These  figures  indicate  that  about 
1  out  of  7  new  field  exploratory  wells  is 
commercially  successful.  However,  only  about 
1  in  40  exploratory  wells  actually  results  In 
the  discovery  of  a  significant  field. 
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It  la  baraly  conoelrsbl*  thai  a  "frtendly'* 
Oongnaa  cotild  tolerat«  a  Fe<|eral  Corpora- 
tion drlUlQg  a  string  of  7  succe^ve  dry  bolea, 
mucb  leas  than  300.  I 

oKvxLonfXMT  or  matai,  pJiaoLsuic 
KXBSXVX  iro.  4 

In  Sections  306  and  307  of  th9  proposed  bill 
it  la  mandated  that  the  Board  "prepare  and 
carry  out  an  oil  and  gas  exploration  program 
for  Naral  Petrolexim  Reserve  Number  4,  In 
Alaska,"  and  prepare  a  study  flor  an  oil  and 
gas  pipeline  system  that  will  be  In  sufficient 
detail  to  support  a  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  IntMlor  designating  and  granting  a 
pipeline  right  of  way.  The  first  draft  of  the 
distribution  system  report  miist  be  com- 
pleted within  one  year  of  enadtment  of  the 
bill.  The  exploration  program  Is  to  be  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  resource  lnTc»mation 
necessary  for  determining  the  quantities  of 
oil  and  gas  present,  the  geographical  extent 
of  any  field  and  estimates  of  IQs  recoverable 
reserves. 

As  discussed  previously,  the  drilling  pro- 
gram for  a  new  area  can  be  very  erratic. 
The  discovery  of  a  field  require*  many  addi- 
tional wells  to  be  drilled  in  order  to  establish 
the  quantity  of  contained  oil  a4d  the  extent 
of  the  field.  Thus,  a  prolific  sl^ructure  may 
result  in  a  doubling  or  tripling  of  the  num- 
ber of  wells  originally  planned.  Further- 
more, it  takes  a  ntimber  of  yeary  to  fully  ex- 
plore an  area  as  large  as  IfPR-4.  In  order  to 
do  a  plp>eline  study,  one  would  have  to  know 
the  approximate  quantity  of  oil  and  gas  to  be 
delivered,  the  location  of  thoae  quantities 
and  the  nat\ire  of  the  oil  and  gas.  The  re- 
quirement that  a  definitive  pipeline  study  be 
completed  within  a  year  after  exploration 
planning  commences  Is  naive,  furthermore, 
to  forego  development  of  NPR^  until  the 
exploration  program  and  plpelli^e  feasibility 
studies  are  completed,  as  sugg^ted  In  Sec. 
304,  may  substantially  delay  ifce  ultimate 
delivery  of  the  contained  oil  an(J  gas  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  Administration  has  already  prc^xised 
a  plan  for  development  of  NHl-4.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  the  President 
urged  quick  action  on  the  leglslaUon  neces- 
sary to  allow  use  of  the  NPR's,  to  Increase 
domestic  oil  supplies.  Title  I  of|  the  Energy 
Independence  Act  of  1978  would  authorize 
the  President  to  explore,  develop,  and  pro- 
duce NPR--4  through  competitive  leasing, 
competitively  negotiated  contratta  or  other 
bualneas  arrangements  that  provide  for  rapid 
development  of  NPR-4.  while  providing  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  X7nlt<Kl  States  for 
the  hydrocarbons  it  contains.        j 

rOf  ANCIAL   INCXNTrVM 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  bill  Provides  for 
an  energy  coital  Investment  irogram  for 
essential  energy  facilities.  Sections  601  and 
802  of  that  Title,  like  other  sections  of  the 
bill,  call  few  the  acquisition  of  data  and 
submission  of  reports  that  h^ve  already 
been  prepared  by  FEA  and  otaer  agencies 
over  the  past  3  years.  | 

Profit  incentive  and  Investnient  capital 
are  the  most  Important  aspects  I  of  resource 
development.  In  fact,  we  have  K  vast  data 
base  on  the  subject  and  we  haval  made  solid 
proposals,  based  upon  that  dati,  to  resolve 
various  financial  problems.  Whit  we  need 
now  Is  action  on  these  proposals  by  the 
Congress,  not  more  studies.  j 

Federal  involvement  may  be  k'equired  In 
certain  synthetic  fuels  projects  and  solar 
energy  projects  which  require  m^lve  capi- 
tal investments.  The  Administration  has 
conducted  an  Interagency  task  jforce  effort 
on  this  subject  and  Is  expected  1o  submit  a 
report  and  proposal  on  the  natter  this 
month.  ^ 
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Govenmient's  role  should  be  supportive  of 
private  Industry  by  providing  an  economic 
climate  conducive  to  investment  In  en- 
ergy development.  We  appreciate  that  the 
mobilization  program  outlined  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  la  intended  to  "supplement  and 
be  an  addition  to  the  activities  of  the  pri- 
vate sector."  Simply  stated,  we  feel  that  the 
proposed  legislation  not  only  fails  to  supple- 
ment energy  development  efforts  of  the  pri- 
vate sector;  but  that  it  would,  in  fact,  hinder 
that  development.  The  bUl  would  essentially 
"reinvent  the  wheel"  and  then  place  It  in 
mud  so  that  it  Is  difficult  to  maneuver. 

What  Is  needed,  In  our  opinion.  Is  a  sta- 
ble comprehensive  National  energy  policy. 
The  President  has  proposed  such  a  program 
and  we  endorse  it.  After  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy  has  been  implemented,  the 
FEA  will  closely  monitor  energy  development 
and  recommend  more  aaeertive  Oovemment 
action  where  needed.  This  would  appear  to 
us  to  be  the  most  logical  and  effective  way 
to  promote  and  manage  our  domestic  en- 
ergy development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  pleased  to  try  and 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have  at  this 
time. 


CONCLT7SION 

I  think  our  position  should 
this  point.  It  la  our  firm  convfction 
energy    resource   dev^opment 
accomplished    by    the    private 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  held  hearings  on  S.  740, 
the  National  Energy  Mobilization  Act  of 

1975.  This  legislation  provides  for  an 
Energy  Mobilization  Board  with  extreme- 
ly broad  and  far-reaching  powers  to  di- 
rect the  development  of  our  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  resources. 

Dr.  Thomas  Stauffer  of  the  Harvard 
Center  for  Middle  Eastern  Studies  tesU- 
fled  at  those  hearings.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  persuasive,  strong  lan- 
guage opposing  the  bill.  His  categoriza- 
tion of  the  Mobilization  Board  as  an 
"energy  junta"  is  not  Ill-founded,  as  the 
Board  would  exercise  complete  discre- 
tion in  resource  management  and  would 
even  have  power  to  preempt  any  other 
developers.  He  points  out  that  even  the 
Congress  would  be  relegated  to  a  passive 
role  as  the  Board  performed  its  tasks. 

As  an  economist.  Dr.  Stauffer  is  highly 
qualified  to  make  an  analysis  of  cause 
and  effect  In  the  domestic  operation  of 
supply  and  demand  In  the  energy  indus- 
try. His  analysis  highlights  the  fact  that 
Government  can  only  lose  from  any  effort 
to  enter  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
industries.  The  Government,  and  thereby 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  stand 
to  lose  income  from  lease  bidding,  lease 
payments,  bonuses  and  royalties  where 
there  are  Federal  lands  Involved.  Addi- 
tionally, In  any  instance  where  the  Gov- 
ernment fills  the  role  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, there  is  a  loss  in  Income  taxes.  At 
the  same  time  that  these  benefits  are 
being  lost,  tremendous  outlays  of  Fed- 
eral moneys  are  being  made.  Dr.  Stauf- 
fer's  testimony  reflects  the  outrage  of 
private  citizens  who  would  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's actions. 

Because  of  the  valuable  Insights  con- 
tained in  this  testimony,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  hx  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PKEPAaH)  Statkmknt  of  Thomas  R.  Staitfixb 

I  am  honoured  by  the  Invitation  to  tes- 
tUy  again  before  this  Committee,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Chairman  will  permit  me  to  respond 
In  two  quite  different  capacltiee.  First,  in  a 
purely  personal  capacity  as  a  citizen,  l'  wish 


to  comment  on  the  spirit  and  tone  of  S  740 
Second,  in  my  edacity  as  an  economist  and 
energy  analyst.  I  shaU  focus  on  those  provj- 
slona  which  concern  the  exploration  for  taA 
production  of  oU  or  gas — those  areas  where 
my  own  experience  la  least  deficient. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  spirit  and  thrust 
of  this  bUl.  My  first  reaction  upon  readlno 
the  Bill  was  simply  astonishment. 

But  upon  second  reading,  astonishment 
turned  to  disbelief  and  then  horror.  The  Bill 
seems  to  propose  that  the  Congress  should 
abdicate  a  cross-section  of  its  constitutional 
obligations  and  that  It  should  arrogate  these 
responsibUltles  to  a  five-man  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive.  This  Board  ^ 
have  comprehensive,  almost  all-encompass- 
ing, powers  to  preempt  resources,  to  author- 
ize  and  spend  monies,  and  to  Implement  pro- 
grams  throughout  major  sectora  of  the  V& 
economy.  The  National  Energy  MobUlzatton 
Board  thus  becomes  an  energy  Junta,  armed 
with  broad  authority  to  Intervene  at  Its  own 
discretion  anywhere  within  the  energy  in- 
dustry.  it  Is  even  empowered  to  extend  its 
domain  further  Into  any  industry  which  fur- 
rushes  materials  and  equipment  to  the  enerer 
Industries.  (Sec.  202).  Moreover,  the  powen 
of  this  new  energy  Junte  appear  to  be  as  un- 
restrained as  they  are  extensive.  We  detect 
scant  concern  in  8.  740  for  the  strictures  of 
thd  Administrative  Procedures  Act  or  the 
concept  of  due  process.  The  BiU's  sponsors 
appear  equally  contemptuous  of  State  and 
local  sovereignties  or,  more  specifically  the 
corpus  of  environmental  protection  legisla- 
tion— viz.  Sec.  204(b)  (1). 

In  short,  what  has  been  proposed  here  la  a 
Junior  version  of  the  Ermachtlgunsgesets— 
an  enabUng  act  to  be  applied  to  the  energy 
sector,  parallel  in  principle  (but  hopefully 
not  parallel  in  precedent)  to  the  act  whereby 
In  1933  the  German  Parliament  abdicated 
its  re^jonslbllltles  and  consolidated  the  power 
of  the  National  Socialists.  Other  critics,  espe- 
cially the  oil  industry,  have  concentrated 
their  concern  upon  the  alleged  soclallsUc 
overtones  of  the  Bill  and  its  emphasis  upon 
active  participation  by  the  Government 
Much  more  alarming  to  my  mind  are  the 
totalitarian  undertones  of  the  Bill  and  Its 
creation  of  unbridled  power.  We  should  not 
be  deceived  by  the  thin  camouflage  of  popu. 
list  rhetoric. 

This  bill  would  convey  effectively  dicta- 
torial powers  upon  an  appointed  board 
while  relegating  the  elected  Congress  to  the 
passive  role  of  bystander— avowedly  in  the 
Interests  of  efficiency  and  expediency.  This 
was  the  logic  used  by  Mussolini  when  he 
tried  to  get  "the  trains  to  run  on  time." 
The  price  then  was  much  too  great — even  If 
the  scheme  had  worked.  Here,  too,  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  agree  that  the  price  now 
Is  also  too  great,  even  if  there  were  any 
plausible  need  for  Senator  Jackson's  scheme. 
This  bill  reflects  a  cavalier  contempt  for 
democratic  order  and  the  democratic  process, 
and  I  urge  this  Committee  to  repudiate  the 
bill  categorically. 

Having  Indicated  my  purely  personal  ob- 
jections to  the  tenor  of  the  bill,  let  me  now 
offer  professional  comment  on  certain  of 
the  specific  programs  proposed  In  the  bill. 
Technically,  too,  the  bill  must  be  faulted. 
Indeed  It  must  be  doubly  faulted— It  offers 
an  array  of  non-solutions  to  a  set  of  non- 
problems.  The  sponsors  evidently  failed 
properly  to  diagnose  the  energy  malaise. 
Hence,  since  the  symptoms  were  misdiag- 
nosed, It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  reme- 
dies are  mlsspecifled.  Let  us  examine  the 
premises  which  explicitly  or  implicitly  un- 
derlines. 740. 

1.  The  private  sector  Is  unable  to  find  and 
develop  the  needed  energy  resources. 

The  assertion  Is  a  patent  deception,  since 
It  falls  to  distinguish  cause  and  effect. 

What  inhibits  development  of  XSS.  do- 
mestic hydrocarbons?  Oil  exploration  Is  ham- 
pered by  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  futxue 
price  of  "new  oU,"  by  the  pace  of  leasing 
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of  Federal  acreage,  and  by  the  vagaries  of 
the  allocation  scheme.  Natival  gas  Is  des- 
perately short  because  20  years  of  Federal 
price  regulation  discouraged  discovery  of  new 
interstate  suppUes  and  simultaneously  vio- 
lated conservationist  principles,  artlflclaUy 
stimulating  demand  and  fostering  Inefficient 
uses  of  gas.  Environmental  considerations 
restrict  both  the  production  and  utilization 
of  coal  or  the  exploration  for  oil  and  gas. 
They  also  Increase  energy  demand  in  other 
sectors  by  decreasing  end-use  efficiency. 

The  problem  lies  not  in  the  wlUlngness 
or  capability  of  the  private  sector;  indeed, 
they  might  be  more  fittingly  criticized  for 
overzealousness.  The  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  energy  Industry  is  hamstnmg  by 
conflicting  national  priorities. 

The  constraints  were  Imposed  by  the  au- 
tonomous arms  of  Government,  yet  S.  740 
contributes  nothing  to  reconciling  the  con- 
flicting priorities  or  streamlining  the  regu- 
latory procedures.  Instead,  the  Bill  proposes 
to  short-circuit  and  subordinate  any  such 
restraints.  Yet,  If  the  Board  Is  successf\il  at 
the  policy  level,  it  thereby  eliminates  the 
rationale  for  any  Federal  exploration  activity, 
since  the  private  sector  Is  then  once  more 
able  to  respond.  Success  for  the  Board  In 
the  policy  area  thus  renders  the  Board  re- 
dundant In  the  ojieratlonal  area.  Conversely, 
If  the  Board  falls  In  clarifying  policy  priori- 
ties, the  Federal  exploration  effort  Is  simi- 
larly hobbled,  and  the  proposed  program  is 
valueless.  Thus,  in  either  case,  the  proposed 
oil  exploration  program  Is  without  merit. 

The  central  Issue  is  that  of  establishing 
policy  priorities — trading  off  perceived  en- 
ergy needs  against  environmental  exigen- 
cies. Creation  of  a  Federal  exploration  and 
development  program  does  not  provide  even 
symptomatic  relief  to  the  basic  difficulty  of 
reconciling  conflicting  objectives,  since  the 
issue  of  that  conflict  remains  common  to 
both  the  case  of  private  and  public  owner- 
ship of  the  exploration  venture. 

Thus,  it  Is  Irrelevant  whether  the  explora- 
tion ventures  are  private  or  public  since 
common  safety  and  environmental  restric- 
tions would  be  desirable.  Viewed  differently. 
If  the  environmental  or  other  considerations 
which  Inhibit  energy  development  are  in- 
deed socially  Justlflable,  then  they  should 
apply  equally  well  to  public-sector  operat- 
ing companies  and  to  private  firms.  The 
existence  of  such  constraints  In  no  way 
necessitates  state  ownership  of  operating 
firms,  nor  does  existence  of  a  state  Arm  fa- 
cilitate clarification  of  the  environmental 
policy  conflicts. 

2.  Since  a  major  fraction  of  potential  en- 
ergy resources  are  found  on  Federal  lands, 
these  resources  should  be  developed  by  Fed- 
eral entitles. 

This  premise  is  at  best  a  non-sequltur,  but 
It  Is  most  probably  simply  Incorrect.  The 
over-riding  consideration  here  Is  the  likely 
technical  efficiency  of  private  Arms  com- 
pared with  government  firms,  since  any  other 
performance  criteria — environmental,  safety, 
or  conservation — which  might  be  desirable 
can  be  equally  imposed  upon  private  and 
government  firms,  and  the  private  flrms  can 
be  compelled  to  conform. 

Thus,  a  state  enterprise  would  be  pref- 
erable only  If  it  promised  higher  net  rev- 
enues from  oil  or  gas  production  on  public 
lands  than  the  lease  payments,  bonuses, 
royalties,  and  Income  taxes  collectible  from  a 
private  firm.  The  Government  can  expect  the 
full  value  of  the  economic  rent  from  an  oil 
or  gas  property  (producers'  rent)  provided 
only  that  the  lease  bidding  by  private  firms 
Is  competitive. 

Indeed,  more  careful  analysis  shows  that 
the  Government  can  collect  more  than  the 
economic  rent.  Since  the  private  firms' 
assessments  of  the  value  of  a  lease,  as  based 
upon  geological  Information,  and  since  the 
lease  Is  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
successful  bid  Is  always  greater  than  the 
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average  bid.  If  the  companies'  assessments 
are  correct  "on  the  average",  then  govern- 
ment reoelpts  will  in  fact  exceed  the  lease 
values.  Hence,  everything  else  being  equal, 
the  Oovemment  should  gross  as  much  either 
way — or  more  under  private  development. 

However,  one  must  recognize  the  possi- 
bility that  the  government  company  Is  less 
efficient  than  the  private  flrms.  Three  im- 
portant sources  of  economic  inefficiencies  can 
be  recognized. 

Overstaffing:  Government  enterprises  tend 
to  have  supemiunerary  persoimel  and  to  be 
significantly  less  productive.  Any  ex-service- 
man can  attest  to  this,  and  we  need  not 
pursue  this  point. 

Indecision  and  Delay:  the  ethos  of  the 
civil  service  emphasizes  self-protection  and 
accountability  rather  thsin  initiative.  Proce- 
dure prevails  over  performance.  The  decision- 
making process  Is  more  cumbersome.  Involves 
multiple  levels  of  clearance,  and  thus  Is  slow- 
er In  a  government  firm.  But  delays  in  capi- 
tal-intensive energy  projects  become  very 
costly. 

Pork-barrel  Pressures:  the  state  company 
is  much  more  vulnerable  to  (toUtlcal  Inter- 
ference, and  politics,  rather  than  economics, 
are  more  likely  to  determine  the  project 
choices  or  site  selections.  Its  construction 
and  operating  costs  may  be  Inflated  because 
of  its  being  obliged  to  select  politically 
favoured  contractors. 

The  U.S.  Post  Office  Is  a  trite  but  all  too 
appropriate  example  of  both  phenomena.  In 
the  energy  area,  one  may  mention  the  Fast 
Flux  Test  Facility  which  allegedly  was  sited 
in  response  to  intensive  political  maneuver- 
ings,  thereby  adding  appreciably  to  the  costs 
and  delays  in  the  fast  breeder  program. 
Again,  this  problem  is  all  too  familiar  to 
those  on  the  Washington  scene.  Consequent- 
ly, since  both  private  and  state  flrms  may 
be  subjected  to  the  same  non-flnanclal  per- 
formance norms,  and  since  the  state  firm  can 
be  presumed  to  be  significantly  less  efficient, 
the  premise  that  Federal  development  is 
preferable  to  private  development  is  false.  It 
promises  higher  costs  or  lower  tax  revenues 
or  both. 

3.  A  third  premise  Impllclty  un&erlles  the 
arguments  for  establishing  Federal  explora- 
tion and  production  ventures — the  concept 
that  the  oil  industry  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
petitive. Three  comments  are  In  order: 

1.  This  contention  was  Invoked  some 
twenty  years  ago  as  the  principal  rationale 
for  regulating  the  price  of  natural  gas.  It 
was  subsequently  shown  that.  If  anything, 
the  opposite  was  true;  I.e.  that  the  natural 
gas  producers  were  themselves  confronted 
with  monopolistic  buyers.  This  suggests 
that  one  might  well  be  wary  of  any  opera- 
tional implications  of  such  a  claim. 

2.  Available  evidence  does  not  support  the 
claim  that  the  rate  of  return  In  the  oil  in- 
dustry Is  greater  than  that  In  other  indus- 
tries. Any  monopolistic  or  market  power  does 
not  appear  In  the  "bottom  line",  and  here- 
tofore must  be  reflected  In  unnecessarily 
high  costs  ("X-lnefflclencles")  which  are 
common  to  all  flrms.  In  other  words,  any 
noncompetitive  struct\ire  yields  little  or  no 
flnanclal  rewards. 

3.  Indeed,  particularly  in  the  production 
side  of  the  oil  Industry,  circumstantial  evi- 
dence suggests  the  opposite — I.e.  a  remark- 
able variety  of  operators  of  different  sizes 
and  with  widely  different  geographical  foci 
and  thus  different  market  Interests. 

Here,  too,  the  proposed  remedy  Is  irrele- 
vant and  unrelated  to  the  disease,  and  a 
diagnostic  defect  results  in  the  wrong  treat- 
ment. 

I  conclude  by  noting  once  more  that  the 
proposed  Bill  offers  non-solutions  to  non- 
problems,  which  STifflces  as  grounds  for  re- 
jection. Still  worse  is  the  fact  that  the  Bill 
promises  even  a  partial  solution  to  the  real 
problems  only  by  creating  an  energy  jimta 
with    quasi-dictatorial    powers.    Even    tbli 


remedy  is  unlikely  to  succeed,  and  the  solu- 
tions. I  believe,  become  far  worse  than  the 
problem — the  cure  is  more  fearful  than  the 
disease — and  the  bill  should  be  rejected  even 
more  strongly  on  these  grounds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  then  20  months,  the  Congress  has 
been  inadequate  In  its  attempts  to  effect 
an  energy  policy  which  would  enhance 
domestic  self -sufficiency.  In  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made,  there  have  been  in- 
significant Incentives  provided  for  In- 
creased domestic  production,  but  rather 
there  have  been  continual  proposals 
which  would  Increase  our  dependency  on 
foreign  oil  Imports. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  re- 
cently held  hearings  on  S.  740.  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Mobilization  Act  of  1975. 
Among  the  bill's  provisions  is  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  the  Federal  Government 
would  supply  capital  where  the  private 
sector  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  conunlt 
funds  for  energy  ventures.  During  the 
hearings,  a  continual  theme  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  that,  despite  the  Impairments 
already  placed  on  cash  flow.  Individual 
initiative,  If  allowed  to  fimctlon,  can 
meet  our  needs. 

Particularly  cogent  was  the  analysis  of 
flnanclal  structure  provided  by  Messrs. 
James  A.  Hunt  and  Sterling  McKlttrick. 
They  emphasize  that  the  Government 
has  no  place  In  the  capital  market,  par- 
ticularly when  the  Government  can  make 
no  better  promises  on  success  and  per- 
formance than  can  the  private  sector.  As 
they  ably  demonstrate,  the  private  sector 
has  historically  been  willing  to  take  the 
risks  and  formulate  the  capital  needed 
for  the  very  uncertain  and  extremely  ex- 
pensive business  of  domestic  production. 
They  rightly  state  that  capital  will  al- 
ways be  available  if  Grovemment  barriers 
are  not  imposed. 

Because  of  its  interest  to  Senators  and 
its  timeliness,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
McKlttrick  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Jaices  A.  Hcnt 

TESTIMONY  ON  S.  740 NATIONAL  ENEKGT 

MOBII.IZATION  BOARD  ACT  OF  1979 

Good  afternoon.  My  name  Is  James  Hunt. 
I  am  a  partner  of  Kalb  Voorhts  and  Co.  I 
specialize  In  the  financial  analysis  of  the 
petroleum  Industry.  I  am  also  a  director  of 
J.  Ray  McDermott  and  Co.,  a  firm  specializ- 
ing In  offshore  construction  for  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  I  am  president  of  the  OU 
Analysts  Group  of  New  York.  With  me  Is 
Sterling  McKlttrick,  Jr.,  who  wUI  Introduce 
himself  later. 

We  appear  here  today  in  a  personal  ca- 
pacity, not  on  behalf  of  the  organizations 
with  which  we  are  associated.  There  was  no 
time  between  our  receipt  of  the  bill  July  10 
and  the  present  to  coordinate  our  views  with 
those  of  the  members  of  our  respective  or- 
ganizations. We  do  believe,  however,  that 
these  views  are  representative  of  the  major- 
ity of  our  members.  We  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  present  our  views  on  S.  740, 
"National  Energy  Mobilization  Act  of  1976." 

The  Senate  BlU  S.  740.  which  la  designed 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  etc.,  by 
establishing  a  National  Energy  MobUlzatlon 
Board,  should  be  rejected  by  this  Commit- 
tee. We  disagree  strongly  with  the  point  thbX 
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the  way  to  achieve  tbe  objective 
domestic  self-sufflclency  Is  to 
more  federal   effort  to  oversee 
Basically,  we  feel  that  the 
fully  capable  of  solving  the 
undue  government  Interference 
Is   removed.   Before   discussing 
points  raised  In  this  bill,  we 
examine  some  of  the  philosophy 
pears  to  be  the  reason  for  It; 
time. 

This  bill,  as  with  many  ot 
find  a  solution  to  the  energy 
not  bore  you  with  a  lengthy 
matter.  However,  If  we  have  an 
and  I  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  an 
lem,  then  we  And  the 
the    main    been    the    culprit 
mechanism  of  price  fixing  of 
have  h&i  a  vast  mlsallocation 
sources.  Cheap  natiiral  gas 
fuels  cheap,  causing  a  misuse 
well  as  a  mlsallocatlon  of  fuels 
oline   bred   gas   guzzlers.   Thos* 
this  efficiency  of  the  price 
only  to  look  at  the  U.S.  versus 
Industries  (including  U.S 
gas  gtizzlers  versus  economy 
ernment,  having  created  the 
seeks  to  create  yet  another 
solve  it. 

What  are  the  problems  the 
solve?  As  we  see  It,  the  bill 
major  and  a  host  of  minor 
It  would  like  to  solve.  The  maj 
are: 

(1)    Carrying  out  energy 
exploitation  which  the  Industry 
Is    explained    in    Section    204  ( 
Board  Is  authorized   and  directed 
and  undertake  exploration 
areas  of  the  public  domain, 
lands  and  the  Outer  Contlnen^l 
have  a  high  likelihood  of 
cant  quantities  of  economically 
oil  and/or  natural  gas  but  whofe 
private    enterprise     under 
Mineral   Leasing  Act  of   1920, 
or  the  Outer  Continental  Shell 
of    1920.    as    amended,    or    the 
tlnental     Shelf     Lands     Act 
amended    may    not    be    in    the 
terest  or  has  been  delayed 
use     conflicts,     exceptional 
hazards,  opposition  from  local 
from  State  and  local  authorities, 
reasons." 

So  problem  number  one,  the 
private    industry    to    explore 
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TobI  energy  consumption  (trillions  of  Btu's) 
Value  of  energy  consumed  (billions  of  dollars) 
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Value  of  energy  consumed  as  percent  of  GNP' 
Total  taxes  as  percent  of  GNP... 


>  Includes  wood,  etc. 

>  Includes  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas,  totalini 


STATEMUTF    of    STERl-rNG    McKn  TRICK,    Jk. 

My  name  is  Sterling  McKlttrlcl ,  Jr.  I  am  a 
partner  of  Ingalls  and  Snyder,  u  brokerage 
firm  in  New  York  City.  For  over  20  years.  I 
have  specialized  as  a  security  am  ayst  in  the 
study  of  oU  and  gas  companies  imd  the  In- 
dustry. I  am  a  chartered  flnan(  ial  analyst 
and  am  currently  serving  as  Presl  dent  of  the 
National  Association  of  Petroleimi  Invest- 
ment Analysts,  an  organization  w  1th  a  mem- 
bership of  over  300  people.  I 

I  concur  with  the  remarks  tha^t  Mr.  Hunt 
has  Just  made  and  would  now  1 
some  brief  comments  on  specific 
B-740. 
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energy  resources  because  it  is  "not  In  the 
public  interest"  or  delayed  because  of  "ex- 
ceptional environmental  hazards,"  or  "op- 
position from  local  residents"  is  to  be  solved 
by  forming  a  government  oil  company 
which,  with  a  wave  of  a  wand,  can  dissipate 
these  opposing  forces.  While  we  are  as  con- 
cerned about  the  environment  as  anyone 
else,  we  lack  the  credentials  to  comment 
on  this  matter.  However,  on  July  14,  the 
testimony  of  Barbara  M.  Heller  of  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Onter  contained  this 
comment  on  such  a  policy — "If  the  develop- 
ment of  public  resoxirces  by  private  com- 
panies is  not  in  the  pubUc  Interest,  the  de- 
velopment of  such  resources  by  the  Federal 
government  will  be  less  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Much  as  we  dislike  the  policies  of  the 
industry,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal 
government  can  develop  energy  more  safely 
or  more  efficiently." 

We  find  we  must  endorse  these  comments 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  government  de- 
velopment versus  private  development.  Ths 
government's  record  In  protecting  property 
or  human  rights  is  no  better  and,  in  many 
cases,  worse  than  that  of  the  private  sector. 
(2)  Capital  Shortage.  The  bill  seeks  to  sup- 
ply capital  where  it  appears  the  private  sector 
Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  commit  funds  for 
energy  ventures.  Various  arms  of  govern- 
ment. Federal,  state  and  local,  have  had  at 
It.  where  it  concerns  the  energy  industries. 
The  Congress  has  been  heard  to  exclaim 
over  profits,  obscene  and  otherwise,  It  has 
done  away  with  percentage  depletion  for  the 
major  and  not  so  major  oil  companies,  while 
retaining  It  for  the  not  so  small  private  or 
independent  oil  companies.  After  impairing 
an  industry's  ability  to  raise  cash  flow  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  its  obligations  to  supply 
energy,  the  government  uses  this  weakened 
condition  as  an  argument  to  go  into  com- 
petition with  the  private  sector. 

We  think  this  is  unfair  treatment  of  an 
Industry  which  has  more  than  demonstrated 
Its  wiUineness  to  take  ri«ks.  As  an  example, 
Exxon,  Mobil  and  Champlln  acquired  leases 
on  the  Destin  Anticline  recently  for  632  mil- 
lion dollars.  After  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  15  million  dollars  for  seven  dryholes.  It 
was  decided  that  the  venture  held  very  little 
prospect  for  success.  In  another  venture, 
Exxon  In  1968  paid  140  mUUon  dollars  for 
leases  In  offshore  Louisiana.  The  Industry  in 
total  spent  540  mUUon  dollars.  Exxon,  after 
drilling  22  dr\holes,  abandoned  the  leases. 
The  industry  to  date  has  little  to  show  for 
the  remainder  of  the  expenditures.  What  con- 


remainder  of  the  expenditures.  What  coa- 
gressman  wants  to  report  these  kinds  of 
results  to  the  public?  Indeed,  Is  it  neces- 
sary? What  can  a  governmental  oil  company 
do  that  the  private  sector  is  not  doing? 
Indeed,  what  has  been  the  record  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  versus  the  government  sector  la 
the  past  fifty  years?  We  have  prepared  a 
table.  Appendix  I,  which  traces  some  relevant 
statistics.  We  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
growth  of  population,  GNP,  value  of  energy 
consumed,  and  taxes  paid  to  all  governments. 
Examination  of  the  table  indicates  a  con- 
stantly declining  cost  of  energy  consumed  u 
percentage  of  GNP  through  1970.  Thus,  the 
energy  Industry  from  1975  through  1970  took 
an  increasingly  smaller  percentage  of  per 
capita  GNP.  By  comparison,  governmental 
cost  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  nearly  trebled. 
Thus  in  45  years  the  cost  of  energy  declined 
by  a  third,  while  the  cost  of  government 
trebled. 

What  of  the  record  of  government  oil  com- 
panies in  other  countries?  Good  comparative 
numbers  are  not  readily  avaUable,  but  the 
consensus  seems  to  be  that  they  are  run  at 
little  or  no  profit  and  with  a  much  higher 
employment  than  comparable  private  sector 
companies. 

If  a  government  oil  exploration  effort  wen 
to  be  attempted,  where  would  the  govern- 
ment go  for  employees?  Of  a  certainty.  It 
must  hire  them  away  from  the  private  seet« 
companies.  This  would  not  augment,  but 
supplant,  the  efforts  of  the  private  sector. 

Thus,  of  the  two  major  problems  this  bill 
seeks  to  attack,  we  find  that,  (1)  that  of 
having  the  government  explore  where  the 
private  sector  Is  unwanted  appears  to  be  al- 
most naive  in  its  thinking  that  government 
would  be  welcome  where  Industry  is  not;  (2) 
that  of  government  Investing  capital  where 
industry  cannot  or  will  not  does  not  appear 
justified  at  this  time.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Industry  has  avoided  risky  ventures. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  government  has  im- 
paired the  Industry's  capital  generating  abili- 
ty. It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  percentage 
depletion  will  cost  the  Industry  two  billion 
dollars  In  1975.  This  contrasts  with  total 
capital  expenditures  of  11.5  billion  doUan 
and  exploration  and  development  expend- 
itures of  8.1  billion  dollars. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  aid  the  effort 
toward  self-sufficiency.  It  should  re-examine 
some  of  its  attitudes  which  are  acting  to  delay 
meaningful  progress  toward  that  goal.  Thank 
you.  Now  Mr.  McKlttrick  will  have  some  com- 
ments about  specific  parts  of  this  bill. 
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meet  national  goals  for  domestic  energy  pres- 
ervation, storage  and  conversion  and  trans- 
portation. Extensive  studies  have  already 
been  made  of  this  subjsct.  We  do  not  need 
new  targets  when  it  i~  obvlou;;  that  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oU  should  be  reduced  with- 
out hamstringing  our  economy. 

Subhead  (2)  of  the  Section  suggests  moni- 
toring of  activities  of  both  private  and  gov- 
ernment entitles  in  the  energy  area.  This  is 
already  under  way  and  we  do  not  think  fur- 
ther inspection  Is  required  or  will  be  needed 
if  the  necessary  capital  Incentives  to  move 
forward  are  provided. 

Section  e  of  Subhead  (2)  refers  to  cor- 
rection of  delays  or  procedural  Impediments 
for  energy  development  at  the  Federal,  State 


or  local  level.  I  believe  such  mechanisms  al- 
ready exist:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
has  a  substantial  annual  budget  and  cer- 
tainly could  carry  out  this  effort  as  It  is 
needed. 

Section  202  refers  to  the  Board's  having 
materials  allocation  authority.  Gentlemen,  I 
believe  that  the  powers  Inherent  In  this  sec- 
tion would  be  an  unconscionable  invasion  of 
the  private  sector,  particularly  in  a  peacetime 
era.  A  shortfall  of  equipment  did  exist  soms 
months  ago,  but  it  has  now  been  corrected 
and  I  believe  all  the  necessary  materials  for 
the  development  of  energy  will  be  available 
if,  as  I  again  reiterate,  the  necessary  incen- 
tives exist.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  rigs 
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are  now  available  and  it  Is  tragic  to  have  to 
say  that  they  are  available  because  operators 
do  not  know  where  they  stand  as  to  the 
status  of  proposed  investments. 

Section  203  gives  the  proposed  board  the 
right  to  Intervene  In  regulatory  or  Judicial 
proceedings  regarding  energy.  I  believe  this 
would  be  a  duplicative  effort  that  would  be 
wasteful. 

Section  204  authorizes  the  board  to  carry 
out  a  resource  assessment  program.  Such  an 
effort  would  also  duplicate  work  that  has 
been  done  In  the  past  and  should  it  be 
needed  again  for  some  reason,  I  think  it  can 
be  accomplished  by  private  enterprise. 

Section  204,  (b)  (1),  Is  particularly  dis- 
turbing because  it  presumes  that  a  govern- 
ment agency  might  have  rights  over  others 
that  are  not  applicable  to  entitles  that  are 
better  suited  to  conduct  the  search.  I  don't 
believe  that  state  and  local  authorities 
shoilld  be  overridden  by  flat  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  in  the  public  interest  for  a  gov- 
ernment agency  to  conduct  a  project  when 
private  sources  have  the  capability.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  government  should  not 
become  involved  In  energy  matters  that  can 
be  dealt  with  by  the  private  sector. 

204  (2)  (c)  Is  designed  to  permit  the  Board 
to  enter  oU  and  gas  exploration  contracts 
with  competent  private  parties  who  would 
have  the  right  to  buy  back  oil  and  gas  dis- 
coveries. Again  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
further  invasion  of  the  private  sector.  Should 
this  bill  become  law,  I  wonder  what  assur- 
ance exists  that  the  federal  government  will 
not  try  to  enter  the  refining  and  marketing 
business  on  top  of  this  current  effort  to  get 
into  the  production  of  oil  and  gas. 

Section  205  covers  the  Board's  ability  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  governments.  The  U.S. 
should  only  Involve  itself  to  the  extent  of 
commitment  guarantees  should  such  be  re- 
quired by  a  foreign  government.  In  another 
part  of  this  section,  specific  energy  projects 
are  covered  and  there  might  be  some  merit 
in  this  suggestion  under  the  aegis  of  some 
other  agency  than  this  Board  such  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Section  206  Involves  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
and  this  can  certainly  be  carried  out  without 
setting   up   a   new  government  agency. 

Section  208  covers  government -owned 
equipment  disposal.  This  can  be  handled  by 
an  existing  government  agency,  in  this  case, 
the  General  Services  Administration  in  our 
opinion. 

Section  302  envisages  the  creation  of  na- 
tional energy  production  companies  that 
contemplate  Joint  private -government  fund- 
ing for  companies  to  develop  projects.  I  see 
no  need  to  establish  companies  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  I  would  have  no  objection  to  spe- 
cific government  loans  at  low  interest  fot 
the  purpose  of  energy  development  by  pri- 
vate companies.  I  faU  to  see  the  need  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  play  a  part  in  the 
sdmlnLftration  of  these  companies  beyond 
its  role  as  a  lender. 

Section  303  covering  the  subject  of  expe- 
diting government  action  on  energy  matters 
has  a  good  deal  of  merit  except  that  I  do 
not  believe  a  board  Is  needed  to  do  it.  Any- 
thing that  will  be  of  help  to  the  companies 
In  this  area  is  worthwhile  in  my  opinion. 

Section  304  covers  the  development  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  an  action 
capable  of  being  accomplished  by  the  private 
sector  In  my  opinion  as  I  said  before.  Frankly, 
I'm  not  sure  that  funds  spent  there  would 
yield  more  worthwhile  results  than  In  the 
lower  48  states  at  this  time. 

Title  4  and  Its  related  sections  discuss 
programs  requiring  express  legislation  to  set 
up  coal  and  transportation  programs.  I  do 
not  believe  another  government  agency  is 
needed  to  Implement  these  efforts. 

Section  501  recommends  legislation  de- 
signed to  assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
capital  for  investment  in  the  production,  de- 


velopment and  transportation  of  energy  sup- 
plies. Again  I  would  reiterate  that  capital  will 
be  available  if  economic  Incentives  are  there. 
I  wonder  if  Judgments  can  be  made  as  to  the 
availability  of  capital  for  Investment  without 
guaranteeing  rate  of  retiirn  and  therefore 
quasi-regulatlon. 

Section  601  calls  for  financing  the  Board 
with  1  billion  in  the  first  year  and  two 
billion  annually  for  the  following  nine  years. 
This  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  some  of  the  reasoning  behind  the 
determination  of  the  amount.  Further,  I  feel 
that  elimination  of  deficit  financing  should 
be  a  goal  of  Congress  and  not  expansion.  Tak- 
ing funds  In  this  magnitude  from  the  U.S. 
treasury  would  be  detrimental  in  my  opinion. 
At  the  present  time  energy  supervision  costs 
something  over  8  billion  dollars  from  just 
five  agencies:  FEA,  ERDA,  Interior  Depart- 
ment, PPC,  NRC.  That  is  close  to  $40  per 
capita  which  contrasts  with  total  energy 
costs  of  $246  per  capita. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill  would  create  a 
government  agency  that  would  Impair  the 
abilities  of  the  U.S.  oil  Industry  to  correct 
and  solve  the  energy  crisis  that  is  very  much 
upon  us. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Important  voices  which  should  be 
heard  as  we  move  toward  a  workable 
national  energy  policy  is  the  voice  of  the 
independent  producer.  One  such  pro- 
ducer is  Mr.  D.  K.  Davis  who  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Davis  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  straightforward  testimony.  To  those 
of  us  familiar  with  the  plight  of  the  in- 
dependent, he  recounts  a  familiar  story : 
regulated  prices  have  forced  many  of 
them  out  of  the  oil  and  gas  production 
business  simply  because  the  costs  of 
drilling  and  production  were  greater 
than  the  income  generated  under  the 
controlled  price. 

Moreover,  in  the  statement  he  chron- 
icles the  frustration  of  the  independent 
and  the  outrage  of  private  citizens  as  the 
proposed  Mobilization  Board  would  go 
about  "gambling  with  the  Nation's 
wealth"  rather  than  allowing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  receive  revenues 
from  the  energy  industry.  He  notes  that 
Grovernment  is  not  immune  from  the  tre- 
mendous risks  of  exploration  and  drill- 
ing and  that  there  will  be  no  reduced 
cost  to  the  Government.  Perhaps  most 
compelling  Is  that  the  Government,  by 
means  of  this  legislation,  can  make  no 
promise  to  the  consumer  or  the  taxpayer 
of  lower  energy  costs,  lower  taxes,  or 
most  importantly  greater  supplies  of 
energy. 

I  support  Mr.  Davis'  conclusion:  The 
only  way  to  increase  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion is  to  deregulate  crude  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  prices  and  allow  the  private  sec- 
tor to  operate  freely,  unencumbered  by 
Government  price  regulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  on  S.  740,  National  Enzbgt 

Mobilization  Board  Act  or  1975 

(Presented  by  D.  K.  Davis) 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  is  D.  K.  Davis.  I 
am  Executive  Vice  President  of  Natural  Oas 
Finders,  Inc.  and  Managing  Director  of  En- 
ergy Research  Associates.  I  am  representing 
Mr.  L.  Frank  Pitts  personaUy,  who  Is  unable 


to  testify  to  you  today  as  planned  due  to 
temporary  illness,  and  The  Pitts  Energy 
Group  of  companies,  which  in  addition  to 
the  two  companies  first  mentioned  also  in- 
cludes the  Pitts  Oil  Company  and  Dallas  Pro- 
duction, Inc.,  all  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

I  have  been  In  the  oil  and  gas  exploration 
business  for  the  past  29  years,  as  a  profes- 
sional geophysiclst  and  as  an  investor  and 
partner  in  the  drilling  and  development  of 
oU  and  gas  properties.  I  have  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Frank  Pitts  and  his  brother,  Shelby 
Pitts  in  various  petroleum  exploration  en- 
deavors for  16  years. 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts  is  President  of  Pitts  OU 
Company,  and  has  been  involved  In  finding 
and  developing  oil  and  gas  properties  since 
the  middle  1940'8.  He  is  an  erudite  spokes- 
man for  the  position  of  Independent  oil  and 
gas  operators  to  the  CTongress,  to  State  legis- 
lators, various  regulatory  bodies,  and  to  the 
public.  For  ten  years  he  was  President  and  I 
was  Executive  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  Exploration  Surveys,  Inc.,  an  In- 
ternational geophysical  service  company 
which  did  extensive  contract  survey  work  in 
every  producing  province  in  America,  as  well 
as  many  frontier  areas  which  show  promise 
for  oU  and  gas  production.  These  operations 
Include  work  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
areas  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  20,000 
line  miles  of  work  along  the  Northeast  (Doast 
from  Norfolk  Virginia  to  200  miles  east  ot 
Cape  Cod. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  app>ear 
before  this  committee  because  as  small,  in- 
dependent producers,  our  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry is  frequently  not  consulted  when  Im- 
portant legislation,  such  as  S-740,  Is  being 
considered.  The  current  energy  shortage  is 
no  surprise  to  Independent  oil  and  gas  op- 
erators. We  have  been  telling  everyone  within 
earshot  for  over  15  years  that  it  was  coming 
and  have  recommended  action  to  prevent  It. 
But  all  the  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In 
1956  our  Industry  had  over  2.800  drillings  rigs 
operating  and  we  were  drilling  over  60,000 
wells  a  year.  By  1971,  before  the  Arab  embar- 
go, we  had  dropped  to  less  than  1.000  Tigs  In 
the  field,  and  drilled  less  than  28,000  new 
wells  that  year. 

We  Uved  through  those  frustrating  years 
and  saw  over  10,000  Independent  operators 
literally  driven  out  of  business  by  artificial 
price  controls  and  expanded  Import  quotas 
which  served  to  depress  the  price  of  oU  be- 
low the  level  at  which  the  average  U.S.  pro- 
ducer could  achieve  an  economic  return  on 
his  Investment.  We  had  to  stop  drilling  in 
North  Texas  in  1967  because  the  cost  of  op- 
erations was  greater  than  any  Income  we 
were  permitted  to  receive  under  the  reg- 
ulRted  market  for  natural  gas.  and  we  did 
not  get  back  Into  the  business  of  drilling 
wells  again  untU  1971. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  oU  and 
gas  Industry  has  there  ever  been  a  lack  of 
wllllneness  on  the  part  of  independents  to 
take  the  risks  and  drlU  the  wells  this  coun- 
try needed  for  an  expanding  economy,  and 
there  Is  no  lack  of  willingness  today.  What 
It  takes  to  raise  oU  and  gas  production  is 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  profit.  Oil  and 
gas  or  coal  cannot  be  produced  at  a  loss,  any 
more  than  any  other  product. 

We  are  testifying  against  S.  740  because 
It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  present 
economic  system  doesn't  work.  It  assumes 
that  our  energy  shortage  was  caused  by  pri- 
vate industry  failure,  whUe  it  Ignores  the 
hard  facts  assembled  by  government  and  in- 
dustry showing  that  the  shortage  was  cav.cod 
by,  and  Is  being  perpetuated  by  congressional 
restraints.  S-740  proposes  more  governmental 
intervention  Into  both  private  and  govern- 
mental operations,  and  Its  proposed  bureau- 
cratic reach  will  create  uncertainty,  delays 
and  confusion  which  will  dangerously  slow 
down  this  nation's  energy  production  at  the 
very  time  when  it  should  be  Increased  to 
the  maximum  possible  level. 
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The  Introduction  to  S-740,  linder  Section  3, 
seta  out  commendable  goals  for  our  energy 
Independence.  But  thereaftiir  it  seema  to 
thwart  those  excellent  objectives  with  every 
new  section.  Because  the  language  of  this 
bill  Is  so  ambiguous  In  relatlc>n  to  Its  avowed 
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and  laudable  purposes,  It  Is  difficult  to  an- 
alyze and  even  more  difficult  to  believe  that 
It  should  be  adopted. 

The  proposed  Act  says.  In  feffect,  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the(  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  the  Envlrontnental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Energy  Research,  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  VS.  Geological  purvey,  the  VS. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  together  wl^  various  other 
boards  and  agencies  whlc»  are  already 
charged  with  the  same  reaponnlbllltles  as  the 
proposed  National  Energy  MoWHzatlon  Board 
Is  to  assume,  are  Inadequate  In  discharging 
their  responsibility  to  the  Nat|lon. 

While  we  and  other  Independent  operators 
may  have  differences  of  opinion  with  some 
of  these  bodies  on  regulations  and  policies, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  Interest  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  knil  be  better 
served  by  relieving  them  of  ihelr  responsi- 
bilities and  replacing  or  harassing  them  with 
another  huge  conglomeration  if  agencies  and 
government  corporations  wlthjnew  and  over- 
riding powers. 

A  reading  of  this  proposed  Uct  finds  that 
nothing  Is  promised  the  American  citizen 
except  the  author's  wUilngniss  to  gamble 
with  the  Nation's  wealtli;  tcJ  use  the  tax- 
payer's money  to  drill  oil  ana  gas  wells,  In- 
stetMl  of  allowing  taxpayers  ta  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Income  now  collected  In 
revenues  and  taxes  from  the  same  operations 
that  the  Act  proposes  to  replace. 

Nothing  here  suggests  cheaber  prices  for 
the  consumer.  T 

Nothing  here  suggests  more  Income  for  the 
United  States.  1 

No  economy  can  be  claimef  by  the  pro- 
posed Board's  function  of  managing  our  en- 
ergy resources — only  the  expeiise  of  another 
agency.  There  Is  not  even  a  llinlt  as  to  now 
much  capitalization  the  CongBMs  will  really 
be  asked  to  provide  In  order  to  launch  the 
country's  taxpayers  Into  this  Hsky  venture. 
There  Is  nothing  here  to  sufgest  that  the 
qualifications  for  Director  or  officers  would 
make  them  siiperlor  In  Judgnient  than  the 
public  officials  who  now  Oversee  these 
functions.  i 

But  It  does  suggest  a  sup^r-agency — an 
agency  which  would  put  Into  tije  hands  of  a 
few  persons  complete  control  over  what 
Where,  when,  why,  to  whom  and  for  who  oiir 
energy  resources  are  to  be  rear^nged  In  this 
country.  Control  of  energy  under  a  single 
banner  means  control  of  aU  <iur  Industrial 
and  resource  wealth,  which  are  nothing  with- 
out energy.  A  bureau  so  powerflul,  so  Intimi- 
dating, so  completely  out  of  Ireach  of  the 
voters,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  Is 
not  the  American  way.  Our  sti*ngth  In  this 
country  U  In  our  diversity  and  competition! 
And  there  Is  no  business  in  the  world  to 
my  knowledge,  more  OMnpetltlv^  than  oU  and 
gas  producers  struggling  to  bUy  leases  on 
which  to  drUl  wells.  In  fact  I  challenge  each 
member  of  the  committee  to  co»ie  and  spend 
a  week  in  the  field  with  any  one  of  our 
lease  men.  You-U  discover  whall  competition 
reaUy  means!  j 

•"tP^*  ^^  acknowledges  In  Section  2(d)  that 
There  are  enormous  energy  reaorurces  of  coal 
oil.  natural  gas,  oil  shale,  geothsrmal.  urani- 
um and  other  forms  of  energy  in  the  United 
state*  which  have  not  been  a<fcquately  ex- 

**  ^  ^„***'!'°*^"'  *"<^  ^  heartedly  agree. 
The  bUl  acknowledges  In  Sectlpn  2(e)  that 
"The  Nation  has  extensive  u^der-utUlzed 
technical.  Industrial,  manpowef  and  other 
resources  which  coxUd  be  4o»>lll2ed  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  energy  selfisufflclency." 
We  heartedly  agree:  and  hare  been  saying 
It  for  years.  But  the  reason  tkeyre  being 
under-utUlzed  Is  not  the  lack  ot  know-how 
not  the  lack  of  prospective  areas  to  drlU  and 


not  a  lack  of  eagerness  to  move  ahead:  the 
reason  is  because  Congress  Is  denying  the 
American  people  the  right  to  buy  fuel  at  fair 
prices  from  American  producers,  and  is  there- 
by forcing  consumers  in  this  country  to  sup- 
port the  OPEC  cartel  with  ever  higher  prices, 
and  promote  Inflation  by  sending  money  out 
of  this  country  Instead  of  keeping  It  clrctilat- 
Ing  Ln  our  own  economy.  With  every  barrel  of 
OPEC  oil  impctfted  Into  this  cotintry.  we  are 
exporting  American  jobs  to  pay  for  it. 

There  Is  nothing  here  to  suggest  that  the 
creation  of  National  Energy  Production  Com- 
panies will  actually  provide  any  additional 
oil   and  gas  or  other  energy"  that  can't  be 
produced   cheaper   and   more   efficiently   by 
private  industry.  It  does  propose  that  since 
we  have  a  shortage  In  deliveries  of  energy 
that  the  Federal  government  should  set  up 
its  own  Corporations  to  try  to  meet  the  need. 
Under  this  philosophy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  Jumped  into  sugar  produc- 
tion a  few  months  ago,  or  a  little  earlier  than 
that,  when  the  meat  counters  were  bare,  it 
should  have  Jumped  into  the  cattle  business. 
It  jJso  projKjses  that  government  cooperate 
with  Industry  by  offering  handouts  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  Industry.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  in- 
dependent operators  we  don't  need  handouts 
from   taxpayers   to   get   the   Job   done.    We 
need  profits  to  fuel  the  investment  needed 
to  drill  new  wells,  and  profits  to  encourage 
outside  investors  and  lending  institutions  to 
support  our  operations.  Why  should  the  pub- 
lic be  asked  to  provide  a  direct  feed -through 
of  funds  out  of  new  taxes,  when  such  sub- 
sidies can  only  lead  to  less  efficiency,  reduced 
competitiveness    and    higher    fuel    costs — a 
great  deal  of  which  costs  wlU  be  hidden  In 
higher  taxes. 

The  Act  proposes  that  Americans  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  buy  stock  in  these  new 
corporations.  But  if  they  don't  choose  to  buy 
it,  the  Act  states  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  buy  up  the  unsubscribed  stock 
with  the  taxpayers  money.  In  other  words. 
If  a  citizen  doesn't  want  to  Invest,  he  will  be 
forced  to  buy  shares  anyway  with  his  higher 
taxes. 

Even  if  the  Congress  wanted  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  socialization  of  American 
Industry,  it  should  start  with  something  far 
less  hazardous  than  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  oU  and  gas.  This  bill  asks  the 
Congress  to  give  these  experimental  Cor- 
porations a  blank  check  to  roll  dice  in  one  of 
the  most  expensive  and  financially  hazardous 
enterprises  In  the  world.  There  are  numer- 
ous high-paying  Jobs  and  consulting  com- 
missions m  private  industry  awaiting  anyone 
who  can  significantly  lower  the  cost  of  find- 
ing oU  and  gas,  but  this  bill  falls  to  provide 
the  incentive  for  the  employment  of  such 
rare  talent. 

Section  202  of  the  proposed  Act  provides 
for  Materials  Allocation  Authority.  Our  own 
experience  with  such  bureaucratic  distribu- 
tion Is  still  fresh  on  our  minds  During  1972 
through  1974  independent  producers,  who 
drilled  8fi%  of  the  wildcat  wells  last  year 
were  hard  pressed  to  find  steel  tubing  to 
complete  weUs  in  which  oil  w  gas  had  been 
discovered.  (A  shortage.  Incldently,  which 
was  caused  by  price  controls  being  levied  on 
tubular  goods,  which  caused  steel  mills  to 
produce  flat  steel  at  lower  cost  to  sell  at 
higher,  uncontrolled  prices  In  order  to  opti- 
mize their  profits— another  example  of  price 
TOntrols  being  the  most  damaging  to  those 
the  regulators  attempt  to  protect.)  But  Lone 
Star  Steel  Company  of  Dallas  announced  a 
program  of  Increased  tubular  production  to 
meet  the  demand  of  Increased  drilling  ac- 
tivity m  the  Southwest,  and  we  applied  for  a 
portion  of  their  output. 

On  January  6,  1975  we  were  notified  by 
the  steel  company  that  our  application  for  a 
portion  of  their  new  pipe  had  been  pre- 
empted by  a  Priority  Directive  ftom  the  U  S 
Department  of  Commerce,  requiring  them  to 
furnish  tubular  goods  for  use  by  the  VS. 
Navy  m  the  development  of  the  Elk  HUls 


Naval  Reserve  In  California.  This  was  the 
first  inkling  we  had  that  the  government 
was  going  into  the  drilling  business,  but  la 
any  case  the  steel  which  was  pre-empted  by 
the  government  still  has  not  been  usect 
But  our  drilling  activities  were  cxu-taiied  >■ 
a  result. 

With  the  govenmient  in  the  oil  and  ni 
business,  in  competition  with  private  tn. 
diwtry,  and  with  an  agency  having  full  power 
to  divert  all  manner  of  industry  material* 
and  equipment,  we  can't  help  but  believe  the 
foregoing  example  would  be  repeated  ot« 
and  over  with  the  possibility  of  unfair  com- 
petition doing  Irreparable  harm  to  Indepen- 
dent oil  operators. 

Of  co-arae  most  of  the  costly  goods  and 
services  Involved  in  finding  new  oil  and  ea« 
would  be  equaUy  avaUable  to  the  government 
and  to  private  Industry.  The  proposed  board 
could  hire  drillers,  geologists,  geophyslcsl 
crews  and  roustabouts,  and  could  pur- 
chase or  rent  all  manner  of  equipment  th* 
same  as  private  companies — but  not  any 
cheaper.  A  seismograph  contractor  or  a  drill- 
ing contractor  and  their  crews  cannot  ran  a 
survey  or  drill  a  hole  for  a  Federal  COTpora- 
tlon  one  cent  cheaper  than  they  can  for  t 
private  operator. 

The  United  States  Treasury  has  for  yean 
regiilarly  collected  millions  of  dollars  from 
Industry  as  payments  for  offshore  leases,  and 
these  monies  have  benefited  American  tax- 
payers. The  recent  purchase  by  industry 
of  six  tracts  off  the  Coast  of  Florida  put  1693 
million  into  government  hands,  and  then 
private  enterprise  spent  millions  more  for 
seven  dry  holes  before  abandoning  the  area. 
If  this  proposed  Act  had  been  in  force, 
and  the  proposed  Board  had  drilled  the 
Florida  prospects,  the  taxpayers  would  not 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  $632  million,  and 
perhaps  would  have  even  had  their  taxes 
raised  to  cover  the  deficit;  plus  paying  the 
additional  millions  for  dry  holes;  plus  a 
probable  few  million  more  to  pay  for  at  least 
10  separate  Congressional  investigations  into 
how  the  Energy  Mobilization  Board  could 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  dig  a  bunch  of 
holes  in  the  ground  without  finding  any- 
thing!  How  long  would  the  public  stand  still 
for  a  Federal  Agency  to  drill  40  dry  holes  in 
a  row,  as  some  Independent  operators  hav* 
done?  Would  such  an  agency  stand  up  to 
drilling  seven  dry  holes  in  the  remote  Arctic 
wilderness?  Would  they  have  the  guts  to 
persevere,  as  private  Industry  did,  and  ponr 
more  millions  into  an  eighth  hole,  which  was 
the  well  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
Prudoe  Bay? 

The  proposals  offered  In  this  bill  are  ao 
far-reaching  and  ambiguous,  that  if  they 
were  offered  up  for  Investment  by  a  private 
promoter,  he  would  be  Immediately  investi- 
gated by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  supporters  of  this  bUl  certainly  owe  the 
American  taxpayers  and  citizens  the  same 
degree  of  detailed  information  and  back- 
ground which  the  SEC  would  demand  In  a 
prospectus  for  such  a  mammoth  and  cwn- 
pllcated  undertaking.  We  don't  believe  this 
proposal  could  pass  even  the  most  prelim- 
inary requirements  of  disclosure  of  pertinent 
information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  companies  and  thou- 
sands more  like  them  are  standing  in  the 
wings  waiting  to  get  on  with  the  Job  at 
finding  and  producing  oil  and  gas.  We're  not 
"holding  back  waiting  for  higher  prices"  as 
some  would  have  you  believe.  We  operate  in 
a  world  of  cold  hard  facts,  because  In  a  busi- 
ness with  such  exceptionally  high  risk  as 
ours,  we  can  never  take  anything  for  granted. 
Even  with  every  fact  we  can  gamer,  we  stlU 
look  probable  failure  In  the  face  every  time 
we  stick  a  bit  Into  the  ground. 

When  we  also  have  to  consider  such  facts 
as  artlficlaUy  low  interstate  gas  prices,  that 
make  it  impossible  to  drill  and  produce  even 
our  successful  wells  without  losing  money, 
and  when   Congress   proposes   lowering  <M 
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prices  to  below  the  documented  average  pro- 
duction cost,  then  the  risk  becomes  too 
great.  To  drill  new  wells  under  such  clrcum- 
gtances  Is  to  put  certain  failure  In  our  path 
and  threaten  our  very  livelihood  and  that  of 
our  investors.  The  wells  won't  be  drilled 
under  these  clrcumHtances.  and  they  can't 
be  drilled  by  the  Federal  Government  with- 
out costing  the  taxpayer  even  more  than  a 
free  market  price  should  be. 

Our  experience  in  oil  and  gas  explCHtktlon 
Indicates  that  there  alxnost  certainly  are 
Ttst  untapped  reserves  to  be  produced  in 
this  country.  The  Continental  Shelf  areas, 
especially  off  the  n(»theast  coast,  show  great 
promise.  Deeper  drilling  In  such  areas  as 
the  Appalachian  Basin  and  many  other  on- 
ghore  areas  may  very  well  contain  "ele- 
phants" of  oil  and  particularly  gas  reserves 
beyond  our  wildest  dreams.  And  we  could 
be  wrong,  but  there's  no  way  to  know  until 
these  prospects  are  actually  drilled. 

There  are  also  many  areas  of  low  yield  but 
with  tremendoiis  long-term  reserves  such  as 
the  Devonian  Shales  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
But  the  price  of  what  is  found  must  equate 
with  the  higher  expenses  of  exploration  and 
production.  We  do  not  believe  the  price  can 
be  legislated  because  there  are  too  many 
unknowns.  Let  us  loose  from  the  BhacMes  of 
regulation  so  that  producers  may  compete 
with  each  other  and  with  other  forms  of 
energy,  and  we  can  continue  to  provide 
America  with  the  cheapest  energy  in  the 
wwld.  With  reduced  government  interfer- 
ence, so  that  we  can  embark  on  needed  proj- 
ects with  confidence  that  there  is  a  profit- 
able market  for  new  discoveries,  private  com- 
panies will  compete  to  do  the  Job;  they'll  vie 
iat  the  opportunity  to  do  research  and  devel- 
opment and  then  pay  taxes  Into  the  State 
and  Federal  governments  for  the  privilege. 
All  It  takes  is  incentive,  a  chance  to  make  a 
profit. 

The  committee  might  do  a  great  service 
for  this  country  by  substituting  for  S-740 
a  bill  to  establish  a  data  bank  of  energy 
requests  of  submittal  from  research  insti- 
tutes, government  agencies,  industry,  bank- 
ing organizations,  environmental  organlza- 
Uons.  and  others.  Let  these  submittals  be 
checked  for  truth,  and  when  their  accuracy 
has  been  determined  honestly  and  soberly, 
without  political  bias  and  stripped  of  their 
emotionalism  and  the  hysterical  flnger- 
pomtlng  of  instant  experts,  or  the  Jerry- 
rigged  conclusions  of  zealots  on  both  sides 
of  the  energy  questions,  then  let  such  a  serv- 
ice agency  insert  those  facts  Into  a  compre- 
benslTe  economic  computer  model,  perhaps 
Rlmllar  to,  but  hopefully  superior  to  eco- 
nomic models  OPEC  uses  for  decision-mak- 
ing, such  as  the  one  which  is  run  for  them  at 
BatteUe  Institute. 

The  findings  of  the  FEA,  the  PPC  and  the 
Commerce  Department  which  show  little 
or  no  economic  Impact  by  deregulation 
should  be  checked  and  Included,  along  with 
apparent  facts  to  the  contrary.  Environ- 
mental lmp«u;t  data  and  the  various  esti- 
mates of  energy  reserves  (which  necessarily 
cover  a  wide  range  because  they  are  edu- 
cated guesses)  should  be  included. 

Such  data  should  be  Included  as  the  ex- 
ample in  Texas,  where  a  free  market  for  gas 
has  sparked  a  spectacular  drilling  boom, 
and  provided  the  gas  to  keep  Texas  industry 
humming  at  full  capacity.  Free  market  en- 
ergy in  Texas  helped  to  create  a  healthy 
economy  In  that  state.  Texans  have  bit  the 
bullet  that  President  Ford  prescribed,  by 
paying  up  to  $2.00  m.cf.  for  new  gas,  and 
now  they're  reaping  new  benefits  as  the  sup- 
ply approaches  demand  and  prices  are  drop- 
ping. And  yet  Congress  still  deprives  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation  of  those  same  bene- 
fltB,  and  good  workmen  from  factories  with- 
out fuel  stand  In  welfare  lines. 

P^actB  must  not  only  be  assembled,  taut 
'»«1.  If  a  bill  creating  a  fact-assembling 
■«mce  agency  should  become  a  reality,  per- 


haps the  only  teeth  it  would  need  for  the  ul- 
timate benefit  of  the  country  would  be  to 
require  that  the  Congress  pass  no  law  which 
did  not  honor  the  factual  economic  conse- 
quences predicted  by  the  agency  for  any 
given  set  of  circumstances. 

But  such  proposals  take  time  to  become 
effective  and  our  country  Is  out  of  time. 
Our  problem  is  to  begin  inunedlately  to  drill 
more  wells  and  produce  more  oil  and  gas, 
and  it  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Congress 
showing  a  willingness  to  let  Independents 
get  back  to  work  without  the  threat  of  con- 
tinued harassment.  As  an  Initial  move  In 
this  direction  we  respectfully  request  that 
&-740  be  postponed  indefinitely  by  this  com- 
mittee. We  see  no  Independent  operators 
stsmding  in  line  for  the  Federal  handouts 
that  this  bill  offers  in  Its  effort  to  solve 
an  artificially  created  economic  crisis.  Fair 
prices  will  be  higher  than  we  paid  a  few 
years  ago,  but  they  will  be  cheaper  than 
bread  lines  and  safer  than  living  under  the 
cloud  of  OPEC  blackmail. 

Please,  gentlemen,  let  the  United  States 
of  American  continue  as  the  prime  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  economic  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  tliat  a  free  market 
system  can  create. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  life- 
style in  this  country  has  been  our  free 
marketplace  where  producers  compete 
with  one  another  to  provide  those  goods 
and  services  needed  by  the  American 
people.  Over  the  years,  the  Government 
has  had  an  increasingly  powerful  role  in 
regulating  these  markets.  Now,  we  find 
that  legislation  has  been  proposed  which 
would  actually  put  the  Government  into 
the  marketplace  as  a  competitor.  This 
legislation  is  S.  740,  the  "National  Energy 
Mobilization  Act  of  1975."  In  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Dr.  Herbert  Stein  de- 
scribed the  role  Government  would  have 
under  the  proposed  legislation.  He  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  unequivocal  re- 
jection of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
for  his  incisive  testimony. 

Dr.  Stein  described  the  effective  energy 
producing  system  we  have  In  our  coun- 
try. It  is  a  complex  network  of  thousands 
of  enterprises.  If  Government  were  to 
enter  and  attempt  to  compete  in  that 
private  system,  that  system  would  be 
prevented  from  making  its  maximum 
contribution.  Moreover,  with  an  entrant 
in  the  market  as  strong  as  the  Govern- 
ment, the  system  as  it  exists  would  be 
deterred  from  reaching  its  fuD  capacity. 

Most  compelling  is  Dr.  Stein's  analy- 
sis of  Government's  ability  to  go  into  the 
petroleum  production  Industry.  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  technical  exper- 
tise to  enter  the  energy  industry.  To  de- 
velop that  expertise  would  be  a  needless 
duplication  of  the  efforts  of  the  private 
sector. 

Dr.  Stein's  thoughtful  analysis  shows 
us  that  this  legislation  would  do  nothing 
to  enhance  our  national  security  or  to 
expand  domestic  production.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statcmknt 
(By  Herbert  Stein,  A.  Willis  Bobertaoa  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  University  of  VlrglnU) 

Almost  twenty-one  months  have  peoaed 
since  the  Arab  o(I  embargo  demonstrated  the 


danger  which  the  oU  weapon  creates  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  In  that  period 
we  have  not  developed  a  national  strategy 
and  program  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 
It  Is  of  the  greatest  urgency  that  we  should 
do  so  promptly. 

I  fully  support  the  underlying  piupoae  of 
S.  740,  which  is  stated  as  'to  overcome  the 
dependence  of  the  United  SUtes  on  foreign 
nations  for  energy  suppUes  which  are  essen. 
tlal  to  national  security,  commerce,  and  a 
full-employment  economy.  .  .  ."  If  I  thought 
that  enactment  of  S.  740  would  on  balance 
help  to  accomplish  that  purpose  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  it,  even  though  the  particular 
methods  proposed  might  not  be  the  most 
efficient  or  otherwise  most  preferable  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  S.  740  would  not  con- 
tribute to  achievement  of  its  stated  goal  but 
would  In  fact  impede  it. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  an  effective 
system  for  producing  energy.  That  is  a  net- 
work of  thousands  of  enterprises,  mainly  pri- 
vate businesses,  engaged  in  exploring  for 
energy  of  all  kinds,  and  in  producing,  refin- 
ing, transporting  and  marketing  it.  The  net- 
work Includes  research  faculties  and  finan- 
cial Institutions.  The  enterprises  in  the  net- 
work have  highly-developed,  specialized 
know-how,  capital  equipment  and  person- 
nel. They  are  linked  together  by  a  sophlstl- 
cated  market.  They  are  guided  and  motivated 
by  the  effort  to  earn  income  by  producing 
what  this  market  wants. 

This  energy-producing  system  is  part  of 
a  larger  free-market  system.  But  I  am  not 
here  paying  a  tribute,  however  weU-deserved 
to  the  free-market  system.  I  am  simply  caU- 
Ing  attention  to  the  existence  of  an  elaborate 
working,  effective  mechanism  for  getUng 
energy.  That  mechanism  has  given  the  Amer- 
ican people  an  enormous  quantity  of  energy 
to  work  with,  at  a  cost  which  has  been  de- 
cllnlng,  relative  to  other  costs,  over  most 
of  the  past  century. 

If  there  were  a  different  mechanism  in 
place  for  getting  energy,  whether  a  govern- 
mental system  or  a  mUed  system,  with  the 
proven  effectiveness  which  the  private  sys- 
tem has,  I  would  recommend  that  in  the 
present  critical  situation  we  should  rely  on 
it.  I  would  recommend  that  even  though  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  I  might  prefer  a  dif- 
ferent system.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  time 
to  make  an  ideological  decision  about  energy 
We  know  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  our 
capabUlty  is  overwhelmingly  m  the  existing 
private  system.  We  should  rely  on  It 

Our  present  difficulties,  the  fact  of  de- 
pendence and  the  danger  of  increasing  de- 
pendence, do  not  reflect  any  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  private  energy  system.  BaslcaUy 
public  poUcy  failed  to  give  that  system  the 
signals  which  would  mobilize  it  for 
strengthening  America's  energy  security  In 
the  late  1960's  and  early  l970's  public  policy 
turned  to  give  more  emphasis  to  cheap 
energy,  than  to  secure  energy  By  re- 
ducing restraints  on  Imports,  and  later 
by  putting  ceuings  on  domestic  energy 
prices,  the  Government  gave  the  sig- 
nal that  more  foreign  oil  was  desired  The 
private  system  delivered  that.  The  rise  in 
the  OPEC  oU  price  has  changed  the  signal 
and  stimulated  the  system  to  concentrate 
more  on  domestic  development.  However 
public  policy,  notably  the  price  controU  have 
muffled  that  signal  and  so  deterred  the 
response. 

In  a  superficial  sense  the  bill,  S.  740,  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  rely  mainly  on  the  existing, 
private  system.  It  seems  to  propose  only 
that  the  government  should  guide  the  worl- 
Ing  of  the  system  by  setting  targets  and  sup- 
plement the  system  where  it  is  not  achieving 
the  targets.  In  fact,  however,  the  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  prevent  the  existing  system 
from  making  Its  maximum  contribution. 

If  the  private  system  is  to  do  Its  maximum 
to  mobilize  our  domestic  energy  resources 
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It  must  operate  within  a  sect  re,  stable  and 
potentially  profitable  envli  anment.  The 
energy  business  Is  Inevitably  u  risky  one  for 
physical  and  technological  reas  one.  The  OPEC 
cartel  has  Introduced  new  uncertainties  into 
the  situation.  The  policy  of  otr  own  govern- 
ment should  not  add  further  uncertalntlea. 
But  It  does  so  at  present.  Important  matters 
of  price  controls,  taxation  and  import  policy 
are  highly  uncertain. 

Rather  than  removing  thesi  Impediments 
to  maximum  development  of  our  domestic 
energy  resources,  the  provlsl  >ns  of  S.  740 
■would  add  new  uncertalntl(  s.  The  main 
operational  features  of  the  bill  would  permit 
the  government  to  engage  l:i  exploration, 
permit  government- created  imterprlses  to 
engage  in  energy  production,  a  nd  permit  the 
government  to  give  financial  assistance  to 
"private"  enterprises.  All  of  his  would  be 
In  competition  with  complete  .y  private  en- 
terprises. It  would  have  two  a(  Iverse  results : 
First,  it  would  lead  many  people.  Includ- 
ing many  In  Congress,  to  bell  sve  that  steps 
to  create  reasonable  conditions  for  private 
Initiative  are  unnecessary  beciuse  the  gov- 
ernment win  fill  any  gaps  In  e)  lergy  develop- 
ment left  by  private  Initiative  Thus,  It  will 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  gettlrg  rid  of  pres- 
ent obstacles. 

Second,  It  would  create  a  nrw  obstacle  In 
the  form  of  a  risk  to  any  private  participant 
In  the  energy  business  that  It  wlU  be  dam- 
aged by  the  competition,  of  u  government 
entity  which  does  not  have  to  neet  ordinary 
tests  of  profitability.  This  risk  would  be  in- 
tensified by  the  provision  of  ttie  bill  which 
would  create  an  extremely  1  irge  fund  of 
money  available  to  finance  sucl:  Federal  com- 
petition. We  would  have  wltti  a  vengeance 
the  kind  of  situation  complal:ied  of  In  the 
1030's  when  the  threat  of  gov(rnment  com- 
petition held  up  the  expanslun  of  private 
electric  power  facilities. 

The  result  will  not  be  thai  the  govern- 
ment or  government-sponsored  enterprises 
do  what  private  enterprises  fa  11  to  do.  The 
result  will  be  that  private  enterprise  Is  de- 
terred from  doing  what  It  m  ght  and  the 
government  does  not  fill  the  gap.  Anyone 
who  has  observed  government  programs 
knowa  that  It  will  be  years  be  fore  the  gov- 
ernment energy  programs  env!  saged  by  the 
bill  get  off  the  ground.  If,  lnd(  ed,  they  ever 
do  get  off  the  ground.  But  the  effect  In  dis- 
couraging private  efforts  will  le  Immediate; 
It  will  be  said  that  the  Inteit  of  the  bill 
la  that  the  government  8hou:d  engage  In 
exploration,  or  energy  produt  tlon,  or  en- 
ergy financing  only  in  cases  uhere  private 
activity  promises  to  be  Inadequate.  Three 
comments  should  be  made  on  that: 

First,  restrictive  price  contrslg  and  bur- 
densome taxation  can  ass\u-e  :hat  the  pri- 
vate activity  Is  Inadequate.  That  will  not 
demonstrate  the  need  for  gov(  rnment  sup- 
plementation. It  may  only  show  the  need 
for  a  more  reasonable  price  anl  tax  system. 
Second,  the  decision  about  the  Inade- 
quacy of  private  activity  woul< ,  be  made  by 
a  government  agency  which  wi  1  almost  cer- 
tainly have  more  confidence  In  Itself  than  In 
the  private  market.  That  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  government  agendes.  The  bill 
provides  that  In  some  cases  Congress  should 
have  the  oppwrtunlty  to  disapprove  Federal 
energy  exploration,  production  or  financing 
project*  proposed  by  the  ager  cy.  However, 
It  Is  unrealistic  to  think  that  C  mgress  could 
effectively  review  proposals  In  so  technical 
an  area. 

Third,  the  deterrence  to  pilvate  energy 
development  would  come  not  only  from  the 
Federal  energy  projects  actually  undertaken 
but  also  from  the  much  wider  range  of  cases 
In  which  Federal  Intervention  la  threatened 
or  poaslble. 

We  cannot  be  confident  of  fUlI  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  domestic  energy  reeources  until 
we  make  two  basic  decisions.  W«  must  decide 
not  to  suppress  the  price  of  llomestlcally- 
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produced  energy.  We  must  decide  not  to  tax 
Income  from  domestic  energy  production 
more  heavily  than  Income  from  other  sources. 
Unless  we  do  those  two  things  we  will  not 
be  using  the  most  powerful  guiding  and  mo- 
tivating force  In  the  American  economy — 
the  drive  of  Individuals  and  businesses  to 
earn  Income  by  producing  what  the  market 
wants. 

A  price  celling  on  domestically-produced 
oil  Is  especially  damaging  today  when  one 
of  our  main  objectives  is  to  hold  down  the 
Importation  of  oil  and  so  reduce  our  de- 
pendency. The  present  price  control  system 
operates  as  a  subsidy  to  imported  oU.  All 
crude  oil  sells  in  the  United  States  today  at 
a  price  which  Is  the  average  of  the  imoon- 
troUed  price  of  Imported  oil  and  some  domes- 
tic oil  and  the  controlled,  lower,  price  of 
"old"  domestic  oil  which  Is  most  of  the  do- 
mestic oil.  Thus,  the  Imported  oil  sells  at  a 
price  which  Is  less  than  the  importer  paid 
for  It,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  the 
relatively  low  price  of  controlled  oil.  This 
makes  the  American  consumer  willing  to 
buy  more  Imported  oil  than  he  would  If 
he  had  to  pay  Its  full  price.  It  also  enables 
the  OPEC  cartel  to  sell  more  at  Its  estab- 
lished price  than  if  the  U.S.  domestic  price 
were  uncontrolled.  This  makes  It  easier  for 
the  cartel  to  maintain  Its  high  price.  In  our 
zeal  to  insure  that  domestic  sellers  do  not 
get  "too  much"  for  their  oil  we  are  assist- 
ing foreign  sellers  In  getting  even  more. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  free  prices  and  non- 
discriminatory taxation  by  themselves  will 
do  everything  needed  to  bring  about  achieva- 
ble, economical  energy  security  for  the 
United  States.  Probably  the  most  important 
thing  needed  In  addition  Is  a  program  for 
building  up  a  larger  reserve  of  crude  oil  and 
products  m  the  United  States.  Whether  we 
need  a  tariff  on  imported  oil  Is  a  more  de- 
batable question,  but  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  we  do.  We  surely  need  to  resolve  some  of 
the  conflicts  between  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment and  development  of  energy  sup- 
plies in  a  way  that  reflects  the  present  criti- 
cal nature  of  our  energy  problem.  Some  of 
the  specific  provisions  of  S.  740  may  be  help- 
ful, especially  those  to  expedite  decisions 
about  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Number  4  In 
Alaska  and  to  increase  the  Information  about 
the  availability  of  oil  and  gas  on  the  public 
domain  and  Federal  lands  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  However,  I  fear  that  the 
main  provisions  of  this  bill,  authorizing 
widespread  entry  of  the  Federal  government 
as  an  operator  in  the  energy  business  would 
Impede  rather  than  assist  movement  towards 
the  goal  of  energy  security. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ENDORSEMENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  1972 
the  Congress  enacted,  and  the  President 
approved,  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act.  This  legislation  established 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
which  had  been  designed  to  provide  some 
39,000  local  and  State  jurisdictions  with 
Federal  funds  totaling  $30  billion  over  5 
years.  Generally,  these  funds  were  made 
available  in  response  to  serious  financial 
problems  being  experienced  by  many 
State  and  local  governments.  As  a  result 
of  rising  demands  for  Increased  services 
in  our  growing  cities  and  towns  local  gov- 
ernments found  that  traditional  sources 
of  funds — the  property  tax,  for  exam- 
ple— had  been  exhausted  thus  making 
Federal  support  a  necessity.  But  what 
makes  the  revenue  sharing  program 
unique  is  that  instead  of  designing  a 
cat€«orical  aid  program,  the  President 
and  the  Congress  responded  with  a  pro- 
gram which  gave  maximum  control  over 
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the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  State  and 
local  governments.  By  emphasizing  a 
minimum  of  Federal  strings  State  and 
local  governments  have  been  able  to 
resolve  critical  financial  problems  while 
providing  support  to  those  programs  and 
services  which  they  deemed  appropriate. 
In  essence,  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  has  strengthened  the  Federal 
system  and  local  and  State  control. 

Despite  the  financial  stability  that 
many  States  and  local  govemmentB 
achieved  due  to  revenue  sharing,  the 
1974-75  recession  and  continuing  infla- 
tionary pressures  eroded  these  gains.  Ac- 
cording to  President  Ford  in  his  message 
urging  the  continuation  of  the  revenue 
sharing  program. 

Many  State  and  local  governments  an 
facing  deficits  with  the  prospect  of  having 
to  raise  additional  taxes  or  cut  servloet. 
Our  states  and  localities  are  facing  these 
adverse  developments  at  a  time  when  their 
fiscal  responsibilities  have  mounted  due  to 
the  impact  of  Inflation  on  their  expenditure* 
and  the  tax  burdens  placed  on  citizens.  Fur- 
ther, the  present  high  unemployment  Is  tak- 
ing Its  toll  In  terms  of  lower  tax  receipts 
and  higher  costs  on  States  and  communities. 
This  combination  of  financial  pressures  It 
likely  to  continue  to  bear  down  on  theae 
governments  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Many  units  of  government,  particularly 
in  distressed  lu-ban  areas,  count  on  theat 
fimds  for  their  budget  planning.  If  the  flow 
of  shared  revenues  were  to  be  turned  off 
or  scaled  down,  the  results  would  be  im- 
mediate and  painful.  Our  efforts  to  revlvt 
the  economy  would  suffer  a  serious  Mow. 
States,  cities,  counties  and  small  commu- 
nities would  have  to  either  cut  back  essen- 
tial services  causing  increased  public  and 
related  private  unemployment  or  tax  more 
or  borrow  more — thus  defeating  the  objec- 
tives of  our  national  efforts  to  reduce  the 
total  tax  load  and  revive  the  economy. 

In  view  of  these  very  real  financial 
problems  and  the  opportunity  for  unfet- 
tered local  and  State  decision  making 
which  revenue  sharing  promotes,  I  am 
today  joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1625, 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  which  is  President 
Ford's  proposal  to  extend  the  revenue 
sharing  program. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  principle 
of  revenue  sharing,  I  would  be  less  thui 
candid  if  I  did  not  express  my  concema 
with  various  aspects  of  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program. 

First,  I  am  concerned  with  the  num- 
ber of  jurisdictions  participating  in  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  which 
cannot  demonstrate  any  real  justifica- 
tion for  receiving  revenue  sharing  funds. 
In  a  recent  publication  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovemmertal  Rela- 
tions entitled,  "General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing: An  ACm  Reevaluatlon,"  the  ACIR 
points  out  that — 

Revenue  sharing  tends  to  prop  up  certain 
duplicative,  obsolete,  and/or  defunct  units  of 
local  government.  Revenue  sharing  is  allo- 
cated among  local  governments  according  to 
a  three  factor  formula  that  uses  population, 
general  tax  effort,  and  relative  Income.  Every 
unit  of  local  general  government,  regardless 
of  fiscal-  activity  or  population  size,  is  an 
eligible  recipient  unless  it  is  entitled  to  leaa 
than  $200  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  act  works  In  two  ways  to  prop  up  ob- 
solete local  governments.  First,  all  genenl 
purpose  goveriunents  as  defined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  are  eligible  for  gener»l 
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revenue  sharing  funds  thereby  permitting 
such  limited  governments  as  many  midwest 
townships  and  some^  principally  New  Eng- 
land, counties  to  receive  revenue  sharing  al- 
locations. Second,  provisions  in  the  law  raise 
the  allocation  to  every  township  and  mu- 
nicipality, no  matter  how  inactive,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (a)  20  percent 
of  the  statewide  average  local  per  capita  en- 
titlement or  (b)  50  percent  of  the  recipient 
government's  total  taxes  plus  Intergovern- 
mental transfers.  These  provisions  benefit 
local  go\ernments  that  exert  little  tax  effort 
because  they  either  have  few  services  to  per- 
form or  possess  abundant  fiscal  capacity  as 
indicated  by  relatively  high  per  capita  in- 
come of  their  residents. 

Midwest  township  governments  except  in 
North  Dakota  obtain  a  significantly  larger 
share  of  revenue  sharing  funds  than  they 
would  receive  if  their  allocations  depended 
solely  on  their  relative  share  of  adjusted 
uxes  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin, because  of  the  20  percent  rule,  the 
township  governments  on  the  average  get 
twice  as  large  a  share  of  revenue  sharing 
entitlements  as  their  share  of  adjusted  taxes 
would  indicate.  In  most  instances  the  gain 
for  townships  Is  at  the  expense  of  municipal 
governments. 

The  provision  of  the  law  that  limits  local 
revenue  sharing  allocations  of  county  areas, 
cities,  and  townships  to  145  percent  of  the 
statewide  average  local  per  capita  entitle- 
ment also  has  a  "propping  up"  effect.  Cer- 
tain counties  that  score  rather  poorly  on 
a  tax  activity  basis,  particularly  in  New  Eng- 
land, benefit  from  the  redistribution  of  funds 
taken  from  high  effort  cities  and  townships. 

In  view  of  these  comments  Congress 
should  determine  whether  the  public  in- 
terest is  served  by  providing  funds  to 
local  governments  that  have  no  need  for 
Federal  revenue  sharing  funds. 

Second,  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to 
continuing  the  extension  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  essentially 
to  local  construction  projects  developed 
with  revenue  sharing  funds.  In  view  of 
the  clear  inflationary  effect  of  the  Da- 
vis-Bacon Act  on  construction  programs 
I  find  it  hard  to  justify  its  application 
in  a  program  which  is  based  on  meeting 
financial  problems  caused  by  inflation.  It 
is  my  intention  to  seek  removal  of  Da- 
vis-Bacon from  this  legislation  and  I  will 
carefully  question  every  witness  about 
the  effect  of  this  provision  on  local  con- 
struction projects. 

Third,  the  revenue  sharing  program  as 
envisioned  by  the  administration  Is  not 
designed  to  meet  inflationary  pressures. 
The  administration's  bill  may  be  defec- 
tive in  that  the  proposed  funding  level 
remains  constant  during  the  5-year  pe- 
riod without  taking  into  consideration 
expected  increases  in  the  costs  of  local 
government.  If  the  objective  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram is  to  assist  local  governments  in 
overcoming  the  effects  of  Inflation,  then 
legislation  should  reflect  that  concern. 
8. 11,  for  example.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Brock,  addresses  this  problem  by  propos- 
ing a  funding  mechanism  tied  to  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  Federal  personal  in- 
come tax  base.  This  approach  has  value 
because  revenue  sharing  funding  would 
have  a  more  direct  relationship  to  the 
economy.  According  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions— 

Tying  revenue  sharing  to  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  would  help  keep  revenue  sharing 
aid  in  line  with  the  growth  of  the  economy 


and  with  the  upward  push  of  Inflation. 
Whereas  the  annual  growth  In  revenue  shar- 
ing entitlements  over  the  period  covered  by 
PX.  92-612  Is  Just  a  little  over  2  percent,  the 
annual  growth  of  Federal  AOI  has  hovered 
near  10  percent  In  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  my  view  that  such  an  approach 
makes  good  sense  since  the  level  of  fund- 
ing would  rise  or  fall  according  to  eco- 
nomic developments.  By  providing  a 
mechanism  which  can  adjust  to  fluctua- 
tions in  the  economy  we  can  be  assured 
that  revenue  sharing  will,  in  fact,  be  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs. 

Whatever  approach  is  developed  reve- 
nue sharing  should  be  designed  to  oper- 
ate in  a  manner  which  enables  our 
cities  and  local  governments  to  achieve 
progress  and  financial  stability. 

Fourth,  a  number  of  groups  and  indi- 
viduals have  complained  that  the  OflBce 
of  Revenue  Sharing  is  not  conducting  a 
vigorous  antidiscrimination  program.  In 
my  view,  Congress  never  intended  that 
the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  be  utilized 
as  the  primary  method  for  enforcing 
Federal  antidiscrimination  laws.  Yet, 
voices  have  been  heard  to  the  contrary 
insisting  that  the  ORS  role  in  civil  rights 
be  expanded.  The  ACIR  in  a  very  elo- 
quent statement  in  its  October  1974  eval- 
uation report,  indicated  that  the  "ORS 
should  not  be  equipped  and  staffed  to  be 
the  principal  instrument  for  ridding  the 
state-local  sector  of  discrimination  in  all 
its  forms."  In  support  of  its  contention, 
the  ACIR  argued  that: 

The  National  government  now  has  agencies 
engaged  in  combatting  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  approximately  2,500  employ- 
ees Investigating  discriminatory  employ- 
ment prskctices  In  private  Industry  and  In 
government.  The  present  charter  of  the  EEOC 
permits  that  agency  to  Investigate  complaints 
for  all  governments  with  16  or  more  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  there  Is  the  large  civU 
rights  division  of  the  Depsirtment  of  Justice 
and  the  civil  rights  enforcement  capability 
of  HEW  and  other  Federal  agencies  admin- 
istering Federal  grant  programs. 

In  time,  state  and  local  governments  can 
be  expected  to  Increase  their  effectiveness  In 
combatting  discrimination.  Human  rights 
agencies  have  been  established  In  40  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  the  local 
level  in  34  states,  approximately  400  such 
agencies  exist.  Although  these  agencies 
usually  direct  their  effort  to  eliminating  dis- 
crimination In  the  fields  of  housing  and  em- 
ployment, some  have  broader  authority.  Many 
of  the  agencies  still  have  not  been  granted 
a  wide  range  of  enforcement  tools  to  stop 
discrimination.  Yet,  by  referring  cases  of 
alleged  discrimination  to  other  agencies 
with  such  powers.  Including  now  the  Office 
of  Revenue  Sharing  with  Its  enforcement 
powers,  the  local  agencies  are  far  from  power- 
less to  combat  discrimination. 

In  my  opinion,  ACIR's  view  that  exist- 
ing Federal  and  State  agencies  are  suffi- 
cient to  resolve  discrimination  problems 
is  correct  and  to  impose  additional  civil 
rights  responsibilities  on  the  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
justlflable.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
urge  the  Congress  to  accept  the  ACIR 
view  that  "the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
should  not  be  converted  into  the  aveng- 
ing angel  envisioned  by  some  civil  rights 
spokesmen." 

Pin^dly,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
existing  provisions  or  the  President's  pro- 
posed revisions  regarding  citizen  partici- 


pation are  strong  enough  to  guarantee 
community  wide  interest  in  the  use  of 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  at  the  lo- 
cal level.  While  I  recognize  the  dilemma 
in  mandating  Federal  procedures  for  as- 
suring participation  in  a  program  which 
attempts  to  Umit  Federal  direction  we 
must  nevertheless  develop  a  system  which 
encourages  greater  participation  in  deci- 
sions affecting  the  use  of  revenue  shar- 
ing funds.  As  difficult  as  this  assignment 
may  be,  it  is  my  hope  that  reasonable  ap- 
proaches can  be  found  which  will  real- 
ize greater  participation  and  greater  in- 
terest, not  only  in  the  revenue  sharing 
program,  but  the  activities  of  State  and 
local  government  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  these  particular  aspects 
of  the  revenue  sharing  program  are  the 
most  significant  in  my  opinion,  although 
there  are  others  which  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  have 
to  address. 

Despite  these  problems,  which  I  believe 
can  be  resolved,  it  is  my  objective  to  sup- 
port early  enactment  of  legislation  ex- 
tending the  program  in  advance  of  the 
termination  date  of  Decemt)er  31,  1976. 
If  Congress  waits  until  the  last  minute  to 
act  on  the  revenue  sharing  program  ex- 
tension, many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  forced  to  make  decisions 
which  could  only  impair  their  financial 
status  and  harm  their  ongoing  services. 
It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  act  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  so  local  govern- 
ment planning  can  proceed  with  full 
knowledge  of  whether  revenue  sharing 
will  be  continued  or  not.  We  can  do  no 
less  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
compact  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments 
which  revenue  sharing  represents. 

Finally,  because  of  the  interest  in  rev- 
enue sharing  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  its  Revenue  Sharing  Subcom- 
mittee prepared  an  excellent  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  this  repwrt  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Operation  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 

Assistance  Act  or  1972 

(Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 

Finance,  AprU  16.  1976) 

INTSODUCnON 

Title  I  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sUtance  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-512) 
established  the  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  governments  com- 
monly known  as  general  revenue  sharing.  The 
Act  created  a  Revenue  Sharing  Trust  Fund 
and  appropriated  to  it  $30.2  bUlion  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  paid  to  state  and  local 
governments  over  a  five-year  period,  ending 
December  31,  1976.  During  the  current  fiscal 
year,  $6.2  billion  is  being  disbursed  by  the 
Department  of  Treaury  to  about  39,000  state 
and  local  governments  In  the  60  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.* 

HOW   the   rUNDS    MAT    BE   USED 

Under  the  law,  funds  allocated  to  state 
governments  may  be  used  for  virtually  any 
legitimate  purpose.  However,  to  receive  their 
f\ill  allocation,  the  States  must  generally 
maintain  their  assistance  to  their  local  gov- 


•  Note :  See  Appendix  for  additional  detail 
on  the  level  and  distribution  of  fimdlng. 
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enunenU  at  the  levels  existing  In  fiscal  year 
1972.  Punds  alio«sted  to  local  governments 
may  be  used  to  pay  operating  and  mainte- 
nance ooets  within  the  ToUowin^  "priority  ex- 
pendltiire  categories": 

A.  Public  Safety  (Including  for  example, 
police,  courts,  corrections,  crime  prevention, 
fire  protection,  clvU  defense.  Inspection  of 
buildings,  plumbing,  electrical  Ifacllltles,  gas 
lines,  boilers,  and  elevators) . 

B.  Environmental  Protection  (Including 
for  example,  smoke  regulation.  Inspection  of 
water  supply,  sanitary  engineering,  pollution 
control,  sewerage,  street  cleaning  and  waste 
collection,  refuse  disposal,  or  waste  re- 
cycling) .  I 

C.  Public  Transportation  (Iticludlng  for 
example,  highways,  bridges,  streets,  grade 
crossings,  snow  and  ice  remova|,  transit  sys- 
tems). I 

D.  Health.  | 

E.  Recreation.  I 

F.  Libraries.  J 

O.  Social  Services  for  the  Poor  and  Aged 
(Including  for  example,  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, day  care.  Job  training) .         1 

H.  Financial  Administration  (Including  for 
example,  expenses  for  accounting,  auditing, 
budgeting,  investing,  tax  coUtction,  fiscal 
affairs).  | 

In  addition,  the  law  provides  that  any  or- 
dinary and  necessary  capital  exptendlture  au- 
thorized by  state  and  local  law  tepresents  an 
appropriate  use  of  general  revenue  sharing 
f\mds. 

Although  the  law  contains  feir  limitations 
on  the  specific  purposes  to  whi(4i  funds  may 
be  applied,  it  does  impose  several  general 
constraints  on  the  manner  iq  which  the 
funds  are  expended: 


USE  OF  Revenue  sharing  funds  reported  by  states  and  local  governments,  JAN.  l,  1972-JUNE  30,  1974 

(In  millions  of  dollars| 


All  (ovemmt  nts 


Local  governments 
Rank  and  catcfory  of  use        Amount      Parent      Amount      Percsnt      Amount        Percent 


1.  PuWleSifety J2,198 

r  Edueadai 2,068 

I  Transportatien.. 1.405 

4.  General  eovt-.'Multi-Pur.  841 

5.  Envitonmantal  Protection.  674 

6.  Healtli 645 

7.  RecrsatkM    i    Guttural 

Serv 425 

8.  Ottter 355 


<  Does  not  total  due  to  roundinf. 

COMPARISON  OF  PLANNED  USES  OF  SHARED 
ENTITLEMENT  PERIOD  4  (JULY  1.  197i-JUNE 
AND  5  OULY  1.   1974-JUNE  30,   1975) 
GOVERNMENTS 

Pn  percent) 


Cataforie*  of  npemUturs        PUR  4 


Pubtic  safety 19 

Environmental  protection 7 

Pvbtk  transportation 14 

HeMti 9 

Raeraalioa ......  6 

LilKarias 1 

Social  services/aged  or  poor 2 

Financial  administration 2 

Multipurpose/general  governnMot...  18 

Education 21 

Social  development. 0 

Housing/community  devatopnMlt. . .  1 

Econonuc  development 0 

Othif 5 


(1)  budgeting,  appropriation  and  use  of 
this  money  must  meet  requirements  of  state 
and  local  law  regarding  the  use  of  a  recipi- 
ent's own  general  revenue; 

(2)  revenue  sharing  dollars  may  not  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  obtain  federal 
matching  funds; 

(3)  recipients  must  observe  nondiscrimi- 
nation and  labor  standards  provisions  found 
in  Sections  122  and  123  of  the  Act; 

(4)  revenue  sharing  money  must  be  used, 
obligated  or  appropriated  within  24  months 
of  the  end  of  the  entitlement  period  for  which 
it  was  paid  out,  unless  an  extension  of  time 
is  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury; 

(6)  shared  revenues  transferred  to  private 
agencies  or  other  vmlts  of  government  are 
still  subject  to  all  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
Act; 

(6)  use  of  revenue  aharlBg  funds  by  units 
of  local  government  to  repay  debts  must 
conform  to  regulations. 

An  analysis  of  the  reported  actual  uses  of 
general  revenue  sharing  dining  the  1973-74 
period  indicates  that  more  money  was  spent 
to  provide  citizens  with  public  safety  serv- 
ices than  for  any  other  purpose.  These  ex- 
penditures, mainly  by  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, amounted  to  23c  of  every  revenue 
sharing  dollar  spent.  The  second  highest 
use  nationally  of  general  revenue  sharing 
funds  by  all  State  and  local  governments 
was  to  provide  educational  services  and  fa- 
cilities. These  costs  amounted  to  21c  of  every 
revenue  sharing  dollar,  and  dominated  State 
government  spending.  The  third  highest  ex- 
penditure of  revenue  sharing  funds  was  to 
provide  a  variety  of  public  transportation 
services  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels. 
These  services  iised  16c  of  the  average  rev- 


enue sharing  dollar  q>ent  during  Entitle* 
ment  Period  4. 

These  three  uses  of  revenue  sharing 
funds — ^public  safety,  education,  and  public 
transportation — accounted  for  almost  60% 
of  all  revenue  sharing  expenditures  dxurlng 
the  1973-74  period. 

Other  uses  of  revenue  sharing  monies  by 
State  and  local  governments  In  decreasing 
order  of  magnitude  were :  multi-purpose  and 
general  government — 10c;  health  services— 
7c;  environmental  protection — 7c;  recreation 
and  cultural  programs — 6c;  social  services 
for  the  poor  and  aged — 4c;  other  uses,  es- 
pecially by  States — 4c;  financial  administra- 
tion— 2c;  libraries — Ic;  bousing  and  com- 
munity development — Ic;  and  corrections, 
economic  development  and  social  develop- 
ment— each  less  than  Ic. 
Reported  Use  of  General  Revenue  Sharing 
1973-74 

Cents 

— as 


Public  safety 

Education 

Public  transportation 

Multipurixwe  general  government—. 
Health 

Environmental  protection 

Recreation   

Social  services  for  poor  or  aged 

Other  uses 

Financial    administration 

Libraries 

Housing/community  development 

Corrections    Less  than  1 

Economic  development t>ess  than  1 

SocUl    development Less  than  1 

Source:  Department  of  IVeasury. 


11 

IS 
10 

7 
T 
5 
4 
« 
i 
1 
I 


SUtes 


23 
22 
15 
9 
7 
7 

4 
4 


»45 
2,000 
267 
208 
56 
231 

40 

316 


1 

57 
8 
6 
2 
7 

1 
9 


2,145 

36 

68 

1 

1,138 

19 

633 

11 

618 

10 

414 

7 

385 
39 


All  governments 


States 


Local  governments 


Rank  and  category  of  use 


9.  Social  Services  for  the 
Poor  or  Aged 

10.  Financial  Administration 

11.  Housing  i  Comm.  De- 

velopment.  , 

12.  Libraries 

13.  Economic  Development.. 

14.  CoiTections 

15.  Social  Development 

ToUl 


Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Pan^nl 

$354 

4 

$229 

7 

$125 

2 

188 

2 

24 

1 

164 

3 

104 

1 

37 

1 

67 

1 

101 

1 

6  . 

95 

2 

51 

1 

13  . 

38 

1 

48  . 

43 

1  . 

22  . 

22  . 

9,466 


100 


3,515 


■100 


5,951 


100 


REVENUES, 

30,  1974) 

ALL  RECIPIENT 


Change 
PUR  5  inPUR5 


A  comparison  of  Planned  Use  Report  data 
for  Entitlement  E>erlods  4  and  6  (equivalent 
to  Federal  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975)  In- 
dicates that  the  proportion  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  needed  to  operate  and 
maintain  programs  is  Increasing.  The  per- 
centage of  shared  revenues  earmarked  for 
capital  expenditures  is  decreasing. 

"~  COMPARISON  OF  PUNS  TO  USE  SHARED  REVENUES  FOR 

^  +*         CAPITAL  VERSUS  OPERATING  AND  MAINTENANCE  EX- 

12 -i         PENDITURES,  ALL  RECIPIENT  GOVERNMENTS 

f  ~|  (As  a  percent  of  total  funds  allocatedl 

2  +1     

2 EntWenwit        Entitienxnt 

K +2  auly  IW3-     (July  ^974- 

20          -1                                                    June  30, 1974)  June  30,  1975) 
0 

I +1     CspHal  expenditurei 41  37 

5  Operstiag    and    maintenance 

expenditures 59  63 


ANTICIPATED  EFFECTS  ON  TAX  RATES  PLANNED  USE 
REPORTS:  ENTITUMENT  PERIODS  4  AND  5  (JULY  1, 1973- 
JUNE  30, 1974  AND  JULY  1, 1974-JUNE  30, 1975) 


(In  percent] 


Period 
4 


Change 

Period      in  pe- 

5      riodS 


Reduction  of  major  tax 4 

Prevent  I  ncreaae  of  major  tax 28 

Prevent  Enacting  major  tax 12 

Reduce  Amount  of  tax  increase 8 

No  effect  on  tax  levels 26 

Too  soon  to  predict 29 


Note:  Some  ■Dvernmeirts  Indicated  thai  shared  revenues 
UNMild  affect  their  tax  rates  In  more  than  1  of  the  categoriw 
listed  atwva. 


4 

0 

36 

+8 

15 

+3 

11 

+3 

35 

+9 

-29 
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TABLE  1.— REPORTED  USE  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS— ALL  UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT)  (N»34,538)  ENTITLEMENT  PERIOD  4  UULY  1,  1973-JUNE  30,  1974) 

(Dollars  in  millions) 

Operating  and  maintenance  capital 


Category 


Public  saletv 

Environmental  protection 

Public  transportation 

Health 

Recreation 

Libraries 

Social  services  for  the  poor  or  aged 

Financial  administration . 

Multipurpose/general  government 

Education . 

SKial  development 

Housing/community  development 

Economic  development 

Other 

Corrections 

Total >  6, 716.4 


Total 

Percent  of 

amount 

total  funds 

expended 

expended 

$1,534.9 

23 

486.5 

7 

987.8 

15 

477.1 

7 

307.5 

5 

>82.3 

1 

261.9 

4 

136.4 

2 

638.8 

10 

1, 381. 3 

21 

12.8 

C) 

75.3 

1 

37.3 

m 

253.2 

4 

M3.2 

(•) 

Percent  of 

Amount 

category 

Amount 

ink 

expended 

expended 

expended 

1 

$1,193.4 

78 

$341.5 

5 

231.6 

48 

254.9 

3 

465.4 

47 

522.4 

6 

293.7 

62 

183.4 

7 

85.7 

28 

221.8 

11 

46.0 

56 

36.2 

8 

237.7 

91 

24.2 

10 

107.9 

79 

28.4 

4 

158.4 

25 

480.4 

2 

1,149.4 

83 

231.9 

15 

12.8 

12 

27.8 

37 

47.5 

14 

4.9 

13 

32.4 

9 

235.8 

93 

17.4 

13 

26.0 

60 

17.3 

Percent  of 

category 

expended 


22 
52 
53 
38 
72 
44 

9 
21 
75 
17 
100 
63 
87 

7 
40 


>100 


4,263.8 


63 


'2,452.6 


37 


>  Total  reports  received  by  Sept  24, 1974.  >  Does  not  total  due  to  rounding.  >  Less  than  1  percent 

TABLE  2.-REP0RTED  USE  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS— ALL  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA '  (N  =  51)  ENTITLEMENT  PERIOD  4(JULY  1, 1973-JUHE  30, 1974) 

(Dollars  in  millions) 


Operating  and  maintenance 


Capital 


Category 


ToUl 

Amount 

expended 


Percent  of 

Total  funds 

expended 


Amount 
expended 


Percent  of 
category 

expended 


Amoant 
expended 


Percent  of 

catev)ry 

.  expended 


Public  safety 

Environmental  protection 

Public  transportation 

Health 

Raueatlon 

Libraries 

SKial  services  for  the  poor  or  aged. 

Financial  administration.. 

Multi-purpose/general  Government., 

Education 

Housing/community  development... 

Economic  developmenL 

Other 

Currents 

ToUl 


$24.9 

49.1 

211.4 

198.2 

181 S 

336.0 

>33.0 

8.7 

238.6 
•43.2 


1 
2 
S 
S 

1 

1 

7 
52 

?s 

2 


$22.8 

21.0 

153.8 

125.0 

7.9 

.6 

1C2.1 

24.4 

158.4 

1,149.4 

27.8 

4.9 

235.8 

26.0 


91 
43 
73 
63 
22 
10 
97 
100 
86 
86 
84 
56 
99 
60 


9 
57 
27 
37 


2S.1 
U16 

It 

21 
17.3 


14 
M 

II 
44 

U 

41 


'2,561.1 


too 


'2,119.8 


82 


'441.3 


18 


I  Total  reports  received  by  Sept  24, 1974. 
<  Does  not  total  due  to  rounding. 


>  Less  than  1  percent 


TABLE  3.— REPORTED  USE  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS— ALL  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  REPORTING  >  (N=3(,487)  ENTITLEMENT  PERIOD  4 

(JULY  1, 1973-JUNE  30, 1974) 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Operating  and  maintenance 

Capital 

Category 

Operating  and  maintenance 

Capital 

Category 

Total 

amount 

expended 

Percent 
of  total 
funds      Amount 
expended  expended 

Percent 

of  total 

category 

expended 

Amoent 
expended 

Percent 

OftOUl 

category 
expended 

Percent 
Total       of  total 
amoint         funds      Amoant 
expended  expended  expended 

Percent 

of  total 

catafary 

expended 

Amount 
expended 

Pwwnt 

atteui 

caAagMv 

axpeoded 

Public  safety  >  

$1, 510. 1 
437.4 
776.4 
278.9 
271.4 
76.0 

94.1 
112.0 

36    $1,170.7 

11         210.6 

19         311.6 

7         168.7 

7          77.8 

2          45.5 

2  75.6 

3  83.5 

78 
48 

40 

60 
29 
61 

80 
75 

$339.4 

226.8 
464.8 
110.2 
193.6 
30.5 

18.5 
28.4 

22 
52 

60 

40 

n 

39 

20 
25 

Multipurpose/general  gov- 
ernment'  

Edicatien' 

Social  development ' 

Housing/community  devel- 
opment'  

Economic  development  * 

Other' 

ToUl 

455.3 
45.3 
12.8. 

42.3 
28.6 
14.6  . 

11 

1 

1 
1 

i 

0) 

8 

IS:! 

12.8 

42.3 
28.6 
14.6 

Environmental  protection  >.  . 

I6S 

Public  transportation' 

100 

Health' 

100 

Recreation » 

Libraries' 

Social  services  for  the  poor  or 

100 
100 

aged' 

100 

Financial  administration  >.... 

•4,155.3 

100 

2,144.0 

52 

•2.011.3 

48 

■  Total  reports  received  by  Sept.  24, 1974. 

'  Priority  expenditurecategories  for  local  governments. 

'  Descriptive  categories  for  capital  expenditures  established  by  ORS  for  reporting  purposes. 


*  Not  a  category  for  local  government  expenditures. 
'  Columns  do  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


CT7SKENT  ANALTSXS   OF   BEVKNUE   SHARING 

Revenue  sharing  has  been  a  subject  for 
study  by  various  groups  within  the  private 
sector.  Following  are  brief  summaries  of 
several  major  studies  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram: 

General  Revenue  Sharing:  An  ACIR  Re- 
evaluation  (Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations) . — ^Tbls  study  axgues 
that  the  underlying  reasons  for  revenue 
■baring    retain    vaUdlty:    fiscal    Imbalance 


within  the  federal  system  and  the  need  to 
decentralize  decisionmaking.  A  faUure  to 
re-enact  revenue  sharing  would  disrupt  state 
and  local  finances.  Revenue  sharing  with 
state  governments  should  be  continued.  Tbe 
Federal  government  remains  the  most  equit- 
able and  effective  tax  raiser  because  It  Is 
not  hobbled  by  the  fear  of  tax  competition. 
There  Is  Insufficient  data  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  revenue  sharing  shortchanges 
the  poor.  A  method  must  be  found  to  recon- 


cile the  goal  of  Increased  oontrol  over  the 
Federal  budget  with  the  need  for  certainty 
in  planning  state  and  local  budgets.  One  ap- 
proach would  be  to  establish  a  permanent 
trust  fund  and  to  fix  revenue  sharing  funds 
as  a  percentage  of  Federal  income  tax  rev- 
enues. The  present  distribution  formula 
should  be  retained.  The  Office  of  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Is  not  the  apjwoprlate 
agency  to  enforce  the  civil  rights  provision 
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of  the  law;   these  functions  al:  ould  be 
to  other  agencies. 

Views  of  the  General  Public  ind  Commu- 
nity Leaders  on  General  Revenue  Sharing 
(Public  Opinion  Research  Corp.  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation) .--A  sampling 
of  public  opinion  produced  tae  following 
results:  one  person  In  five  in  the  general 
public  and  five  leaders  In  six  of  "commu- 
nity leaders"  qualified  as  "Infer  ned"  on  rev- 
enue sharing.  In  all  groups  studied — In- 
formed and  uninformed,  general  public  and 
community  leaders — more  penons  favored 
continuing  revenue  sharing  tQan  favored 
permitting  It  to  expire.  In  general,  persons 
Interviewed  believed  that  the  )rogram  was 
fulfilling  the  objectives  commoily  set  forth 
for  revenue  sharing  (restoring  Inanclal  bal- 
ance to  the  Federal  system,  dec  sntrallzatlon 
ot  decisionmaking,  etc.) . 

Economic  Aspects  of  Revenue  Sharing  in 
Municipalities  (the  Unlverslt]  of  Michi- 
gan).— The  authors  of  this  study  surveyed  a 
sampling  of  municipalities  to  de  termlne  how 
revenue  sharing  funds  had  bee  a  spent  and 
the  economic  consequences.  J .  significant 
number  of  the  community  le  iders  Inter- 
viewed expressed  the  opinion  i  hat  the  In- 
creased revenue  sharing  funding  had  coin- 
cided with  a  decline  In  Federal  categorical 
aid.  Most  financing  officials  Intsrvlewed  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  revenue  si  taring  funds 
had  been  expended  on  some  Innovative  proj- 
ects. In  general,  those  persons  Interviewed 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  constraints 
on  the  expenditures  of  revenue  s!  larlng  funds 
were  moderate  and  not  a  problem.  An  over- 
whelming majority  believed  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  re-enacted  on  an  even  larger 
scale.  Most  officials  also  favoied  allowing 
revenue  sharing  funds  to  be  usud  as  a  local 
contribution  In  a  Federal  match  ng  program. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  ti  American 
Cities:  First  Impressions  (Natonal  Clear- 
inghouse on  Revenue  Sharing  . — The  au- 
thors of  this  study  conducted  an  18-month 
survey  of  revenue  sharing  In  60  1<  calltles.  The 
authors  found  that  the  expenditure  of  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  was  being :  conducted 
with  a  minimal  of  Federal  oversl(  ;ht  by  either 
the  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch  and 
that  reliable  data  on  the  prograia  was  scant. 
The  authors  conclude  that  the  (iltlzen  over- 
sight contemplated  by  the  law  1b  Ineffective 
for  monitoring  the  program.  ".  "he  authors 
found  that  many  citizens  In  the  { ommunltles 
surveyed  are  unaware  of  how  thii  program  Is 
affecting  their  locality.  The  authors  also 
found  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating 
to  nondiscrimination  are  lneffec';lve  and  In- 
adequate. The  authors  conclude  that  pre- 
liminary data  shows  that  the  <  xpendlt\irea 
are  not  responsive  to  the  needs  at  the  most 
disadvantaged  citizens.  The  task  of  assessing 
the  extent  of  this  trend  Is  mEule  difficult  by 
the  extreme  funglblUty  of  Pedisral  dollars. 
In  addition,  local  leaders  fre(|uently  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Increasis  In  revenue 
sharing  funds  had  more  than  been  offset  by 
the  decline  In  Federal  categorical  aid. 

Monitoring  Revenue  Sharing  (The  Brook- 
ings Institution).  This  study  Is  the  first  of 
three  projected  studies  on  the  (iperatlon  of 
general  revenue  sharing  to  be  con  ipleted  dur- 
ing the  five-year  life  of  the  pmgram.  The 
study  Is  based  upon  data  gatherc'l  by  Brook- 
ings field  observers  In  selected  Jurisdictions 
throughout  the  country,  and  focuses  on 
three  aspects  of  the  program:  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fonnula  by  whlcli  funds  are 
allocated  among  states  and  loi:al  govern- 
ments, the  effects  ot  the  program  on  the  fis- 
cal policies  of  recipient  governmects  and  the 
political  Impact  of  the  program  (}n  the  deci- 
sionmaking processes  of  state  anil  local  gov- 
ernments. A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
program,  the  study  raises  a  numljer  of  policy 
Issues  for  consideration  as  the  program  ap- 
proaches Its  expiration  In  December,  I"??*?: 
Distributional  lEffecta. — The  sti  idy  cites  as 
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particularly  important  "the  question  of 
whether  the  large  cities  and  poor  states 
should  receive  relatively  more  generous  treat- 
ment than  they  do  under  the  current  for- 
mula" which  channels  relatively  more  funds 
to  Inner  cities  than  other  areas  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  The  study  also  suggests  for  re- 
consideration the  question  of  whether  the 
smallest  units  of  general-purpose  local  gov- 
ernment should  be  eliminated  from  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  study  proposes  a 
number  of  technical  changes  In  the  distribu- 
tion formula  to  simplify  administration  of 
the  program. 

Fiscal  Effects. — ^The  study  suggests  that  a 
primary  question  of  fiscal  policy  Is  whether 
steps  are  needed  to  assure  a  higher  level  of 
new  spending  than  preliminary  data  Indicates 
has  occurred  over  the  revenue  sharing 
program. 

Political  Effects. — The  primary  Issue  re- 
garding the  political  effects  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, the  authors  of  the  Brookings'  study 
suggest,  Is  whether  revenue  shsirlng  Is 
"churning  up  the  decisionmaking  processes 
of  recipient  state  and  local  governments  and 
providing  access  to  policy-making  process  for 
more  groups."  Other  questions  about  the 
political  effects  of  revenue  sharing  relate  to 
the  effects  on  th^  organizational  structure  of 
state  and  local  governments — for  example, 
whether  It  encourages  the  rise  (or  demise)  of 
smaller  political  Jurisdictions. 

Revenue  Sharing  and  Local  Government: 
A  Premature  Review  of  Literature  (State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York/Buffalo) . — This  report 
undertook  to  examine  current  literature  on 
the  effects  of  the  revenue  sharing  program 
on  the  nation's  communities.  The  study 
reached  a  conclusion  that  "no  llteratxire 
worthy  of  the  name  has  yet  evolved."  The 
investigation  was  conducted  under  a  contract 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

HOW    THE    FtnroS    ARE    ALLOCATED 

The  law  contains  two  different  formulas  to 
determine  the  allocation  for  state  areas  (1.  e., 
allocations  both  to  the  state  and  to  localities 
within  Its  borders).  The  actual  payment  go- 
ing to  each  state  area  Is  computed  on  which- 
ever of  the  two  formulas  yields  the  higher 
payment.*  The  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
distributes  the  annual  amount  authorized  by 
Congress  for  each  Entitlement  Period  In  the 
following  manner: 

1.  The  annual  amount  Is  allocated  among 
the  states  according  to  the  three-factor  Sen- 
ate formula  (population,  tax  effort  and 
Income); 

2.  The  annual  amount  is  also  allocated 
among  the  states  according  to  the  five-factor 
House  formula  (popiilation,  urbanized  popu- 
lation, per  capita  Income,  state  income  tax 
collections,  and  tax  effort) ; 

3.  The  higher  of  the  two  amounts  Is  se- 
lected for  each  state.  Since  the  sum  Is  greater 
than  the  aimual  amount  authorized,  each 
allocation  Is  scaled  down  proportionately  so 
that  the  total  allocation  equals  the  annual 
amount. 

4.  If  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  uses  the  three- 
factor  formula,  its  allocation  Is  increased  by 
the  same  p>ercentage  adjustment  a^  applied 
to  the  base  pay  allowances  of  Federal  govern- 
ment employees  residing  in  those  states  (157o 
in  Hawaii  and  2S%  In  Alaska) . 

The  next  step  Is  to  allocate  within  each 
state,  according  to  the  following  process: 


*  However,  the  allocation  to  each  state  area 
on  the  basis  of  the  particular  formtila  which 
produces  the  higher  amount  is  scaled  up  or 
down  proportionately  to  make  the  total  allo- 
cation for  the  year  eq\ial  to  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  that  year.  In  1972,  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  this  involves  scaling 
down  the  higher  of  the  two  formulas  by  B.4% 
to  keep  the  total  distribution  within  tho 
bounds  of  the  $5.3  billion  appropriated  for 
that  year  (see  table  3  and  accompanying 
text). 


1.  One-third  of  the  state's  allocation  is  paid 
to  the  state  government,  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  is  apportioned  to  units  of  local 
government  within  the  state. 

2.  The  amount  to  be  allocated  to  units 
of  local  government  is  divided  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state  to  establish  the  per  capita 
entitlement  for  all  governments  within  the 
state. 

3.  The  local  government  amount  is  dis- 
tributed to  county  areas  (these  are  geo- 
graphic areas,  not  governments)  based  upon 
the  ratio  that  each  county  area  bears  to  all 
county  areas  within  the  state  according  to 
the  formula:  population  x  tax  effort  x  rela- 
tive Income. 

4.  If  this  calculation  allocates  to  any 
county  area  an  amount  which  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  exceeds  145%  of  the  per  capita 
entitlement  calculated  in  Step  2.,  its  pay- 
ment Is  reduced  to  the  145%  level  and  the 
resulting  surplus  Is  shared  proportionately 
by  all  the  remaining  unconstrained  county 
areas  within  the  state. 

5.  Similarly,  if  any  county  area  Is  allocated 
lees  than  20%,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  of  the 
amount  calculated  in  Step  2.,  its  allocation 
is  Increased  to  the  20  7o  level  and  the  remain- 
ing deficit  is  taken  proportionately  from  all 
the  remaining  unconstrained  county  areas 
within  the  state. 

6.  Each  county  area  allocated  Is  then  di- 
vided into  four  parts: 

a.  An  amount  for  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments or  Alaskan  native  villages  is  then 
determined  on  the  ratio  of  tribal/village  pop- 
ulation to  the  total  population  of  the  county 
area. 

b.  PYom  the  remainder,  a  township  alloca- 
tion is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
of  all  township  adjusted  taxes  to  the  total 
adjusted  taxes  in  the  county. 

c.  A  county  government  share  is  deter- 
mined similarly,  on  the  basis  of  county  gov- 
ernment adjusted  taxes. 

d.  The  remaining  proportion  is  few  the 
other  units  of  local  government. 

7.  Townships  and  other  local  governments 
are  tben  allocated  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
fonnula:  population  x  tax  effort  x  relative 
Income.  If  a  unit  of  government  receives 
more  than  146%  on  a  per  capita  basis,  it  Is 
adjusted  to  the  145%  level.  If  a  unit  receives 
less  than  20%,  its  allocation  Is  Increased  to 
the  lower  of  either  the  20%  level,  or  50% 
of  its  adjusted  taxes  and  transfera.  Then, 
if  any  unit  receives  more  than  60%  of  its 
adjusted  taxes  and  transfers,  its  allocation 
is  reduced  to  that  level  and  the  excess  is 
given  to  the  county  government. 

8.  If  the  county  government  has  been 
allocated  more  than  60%  of  its  adjusted 
taxes  and  transfers,  its  allocation  Is  reduced 
to  that  level,  and  the  excess  is  returned  to 
the  state  government. 

9.  If  any  allocation  is  less  than  (200,  or  any 
unit  of  local  government  waives  its  entitle- 
ment, those  funds  are  allocated  to  the  next 
higher  level  of  government. 

10.  Finally,  if  the  amounts  allocated  by 
the  above  procedure  do  not  total  100%  of 
the  funds  available  for  distribution,  the  ap- 
propriate adjustment  is  made  to  the  entitle- 
ment figure  in  Step  3.  This  process  (Step  8 
through  8)  is  repeated  until  the  amounti 
allocated  total  100%  of  the  funds  avaUabIa 

APPENDIX 
SCHEDULE    OF    PAYMENTS:    JAN.  1,    1972-OEC.    31,  157S 


Amount 

Entitlement 

appropriated 
(bllllom) 

period 

Dates 

Period  1 

.  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 1972 

$2,650 

Period  2 

.  July  1,  to  Dec  31, 1972 

2.650 

Periods 

.  Jan.  1.  to  June  30, 1973 

2.9875 

Period  4 

.  July  1,1973  to  June  30. 1974... 

6.0S0 

Periods 

.  July  1,1974  to  June  30, 1975... 

6.200 

Periods 

.  July  1, 1975 toJune 30, 1976... 

6.350 

Period? 

.  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 1976 

3.325 
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State  name 


SUte 


Counties 


Municipalities 


Indian  tribes  and 

Alaskan  Native 

Townships  villages 


Totals 


Alabama.. 
Alaska — 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. 


ConnecticuL 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii — . 

Idaho 

Illnois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacliusetts. 

Michican 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 


New  Hampshire. 

hew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


7, 

57, 

64, 

616, 

60, 

73, 

19, 

77, 

166, 

120, 

25, 

23, 

295, 

122, 

81, 

55, 

110, 

135, 

35, 

114, 

182, 

245, 

114, 

99, 

107, 

22, 

41, 

12, 

18, 

181, 

37, 

643, 

148, 

23, 

230, 

64, 

57, 

302, 

26, 

81, 

25, 

108, 

273, 

34, 

16, 

114, 

83, 

7<. 

145, 

10, 


031,  250 
467,  593 
498,  507 
092,503 
886,301 
472,  503 
021,  478 
879,  525 
678,  593 
965,  710 
,  298,  892 
543, 953 
433,  764 
539, 122 
796,  072 
763, 140 
821, 093 
701,413 
019,  381 
156, 423 
605,518 
245, 167 
150,087 
208,820 
333,  536 
986,009 
690,223 
781,  580 
687,188 
392,  718 
169,014 
651,964 
494, 495 
069,  952 
338,880 
284,  312 
553,  808 
213, 003 
833,488 
057, 130  . 
197,990 
804,561 

642,  061 
736, 732 
092, 853 
212,006 
391,368 

643,  570 
684,580 
107,066 
780,308 


J73,  042,  295 

5,705,900 

46,  217, 176 

65,  012,  375 

745, 622, 434 
42, 715, 978 

■  i8,'895,"464' 


$123, 354, 002 
8,  564, 156 
63,  706,  070 
50,  348,  184 
487,  565,  778 
78, 167,  008 
78,  012,  319 
13, 153, 503 


$461,450 
5,  054,  882 


{88,146,608 


403, 010 
116,489 


148, 131,  335 

139,200,112 

12,633,627 

27,021,042 

134, 687, 858 

84,  204,  744 

95, 103, 370 

56,  745, 726 

80. 380, 428 

107,  555, 940 

4, 652,  262 

133, 339,  234 

20,  943, 170 

142,  649,  271 

121,716,072 

119,470.087 

71,  647,  040 

30, 093,  950 

41,455,262 

15,855,488 

4,771,379 

129,  803,  539 

29,616,859 

275,  600,  457 

159,621,485 

23,  943.  056 

146,533,214 

48,  062,  345 

43,  309,  765 
171,610,911 

"82,"272,"02i' 
30, 133, 162 
94,  798,  322 
201,322,681 
33, 951, 088 
396,117 
84,  662,  483 
75,014,111 

44,  167, 467 
142,  717,  552 

15,  701,  770 


186, 675, 953 
101,  066,  060 

38,  454, 275 
19,  588,  477 

359,381,078 

132,  781, 467 

68.  345.  610 

48,  668.  523 

92. 822. 948 
155,  627,  774 

28, 980, 207 

95,  965,  309 

205, 025, 647 

302, 884, 502 

92, 814, 805 

66, 975, 715 

139,151,315 

13,636,518  . 

39,  244,  788 
9.314,646  . 

17,  428, 996 
160,  977, 091 

37, 173, 483  . 
874, 936. 969 
137,011.118 

15, 664,  537 
269,  047,  129 

79,  845,  372  . 

70,881,278  . 
339,  040, 101 

37, 062,  733 

73,  459, 802  . 

15, 936, 206 
124,976,603  . 
344, 627,  257  . 

33.658.949  . 
11.186,738 

144,608,951  . 
91,592,691 
51, 176, 848  . 

124, 292, 833 
5, 543, 145  . 


61,454 


77, 366, 251 
28, 524, 713 

"■6."i83,"2ii' 


258,764 


35,971 
22,699 


36,548,822 


18, 514 
139, 976 


138,712,424 
45,150,958 
14,117,713 

"■4."966."463' 

■""2^658yi30' 

"U,"  667,833" 
71,584,615  . 


80,032 
668,609 
130,507 


135,942,411 


6, 121, 898 
44,852,464 


95,666,707 
15,034.044 


3, 731, 771 


20,903,393 
3,"46i' 


23,299,882 


National  total 5, 890, 107, 203         4, 422, 712, 469         6, 160, 405, 465 


854,183,712 


J294. 427,  547 

22,199,099 
172,476,635 
179, 453, 062 
1,  850,  477,  523 
181,  471, 978 
219, 180, 405 

51, 928, 432 

77, 678,  593 
501,834,452 
360,  565, 069 

76,631,855 

70, 302, 047 
866, 974, 309 
368,306,996 
245,248,091 
167.441,252 
283, 904,  789 
398, 221, 609 
105, 477, 690 
343, 910, 061 
546, 926,  408 
735, 914, 850 
343, 526, 019 
285,909.845 
323, 750, 827 

68,062,623 
125, 134, 175 

38, 053,  860 

55, 260, 926 

543,  534, 259 

109, 232, 903 

1,930.328,254 

445,028,381 

69,  994,  775 
690,717,119 
193,  614,  lU 
171, 583, 259 
909,151,607 

78,153,907 
236, 929, 813 

77,  283,  374 
328, 416, 986 
819,743,236 
102,226,410 

48, 698, 252 
343,667,934 
250,922,815 
170,028,895 
435, 850, 258 

32, 283, 980 


20, 812, 719    17, 348, 221, 568 


1.642,832 
174,  415 
196,538 


4, 790, 597 
347,922 
325,806 
926,404 


1,152,619 

179, 213 

400 


1, 677, 674 


56,566 
523, 520 


5,132 
669,042 


432,925 
258, 757 


TYPES  OF  GOVERNMENTS  BY  STATE 


State  nama 


Counties 


Munici- 
palities 


Town- 
ships 


Indian 

tribes 

and 

Alaskan 
Native 

villages 


Total 


Alabama 67  409 

Alaska 9  130 

Arizona 14  67 

Arkansas 75  462 

California 57  412 

Colorado 62  260 

Connecticut 34 

Delaware 3  54 

District  ot  Columbia 1 

Florida 66  389 

Georgia 158  529 

Hawaii 3  1 

Idaho 44  199 

Illinois 102  1,270 

Indiana 91  563 

Iowa „ 99  954 

Kansas 105  627 

Kentucky 119  403 

Louisiana 62  298 

Maine 16  22 

Maryland 23  151 

Massachusetts 12  39 

Michigan 83  533 

Minnesota 87  855 

Mississippi 82  281 

Missouri 114  908 

Montana : 56 126 

SENATOR  NELSON  DELIVERS  PRE- 
LIMINARY REPORT  ON  STUDY  OP 
THE  BUSINESS  TAX  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress Is  learning  more  each  year  about 
the  vital  economic  functions  performed 
by  the  small  business  community. 

We  now  know  that  of  the  nearly  13 


89 

18 

57 

2 

149  ... 

2 

5 

1.436    . 

1,008 

1 

1,500 

4 

I 

474 

3 

312  ... 

1,247 
1,800 

5' 

13 
1 

344  ... 

7" 

477 

229 

100 

538 

527 

325 

184 

58 

1 

458 

688 

5 

249 

2,809 

1,663 

1,055 

2,237 

523 

362 

516 

175 

364 

1.869 

2.756 

365 

1,367 

190 


State  nama 


Counties 


Indian 

tribes 

and 

Alaskan 

MunicJ-        Town-        Native 

palities         ships      villages 


ToUl 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklihoma , 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


National  total  (51). 


93  535  486      3  1,118 

16      17 17  51 

10      13     222 246 

21     335     232 589 

32      92 22  147 

57  619     930      8  1,615 

100     466 1  568 

53  359    1,368      5  1,786 

88     935    1,320 2.344 

77     562 25  665 

36     238 4  279 

66  1,013  1,550      1  2.631 
8      31  40 

46     263 310 

67  310  1,031      9  1,418 

94  323 418 

254    1,048 2  1,305 

29     216 5  251 

14      60     237 312 

95  232 2  330 

39  266      39      22  367 

55     227 283 

72  575    1,270      10  1,928 

23      89 2  115 

3,046   18, 778   16,986  346  39,207 


million  UjB.  enterprises,  about  97*72  per- 
cent fit  between  the  established  defini- 
tion of  "small  business,"  and  that  these 
firms  account  for  between  52  and  53  per- 
cent of  private  employment,  43  percent 
of  business  output,  and  one-third  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

These  firms  also  have  been  the  source 
of  more  than  half  the  major  industrial 


Innovations,  and  are  the  prime  sup- 
port for  the  institutions  of  our  cities  and 
towns  across  the  country. 

With  the  flexibility  to  react  quickly  to 
changing  economic  conditions,  small 
business  has  great  potential  for  help- 
ing to  lift  the  country  out  of  the  reces- 
sion and  reducing  unemployment,  which 
now  numbers  about  8  million  persons. 
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increased 


The  small  business  conm  unity  can 
thus  be  of  great  value  in  lelping  to 
solve  the  Nation's  problems  if 
equitable  treatment  under  wi^e  govern- 
ment tax  and  other  policies. 

Ctoe  of  the  reasons  for  oui 
knowledge  in  the  small  business  area  is 
the  work  being  performed  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  The 
chairman.  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin, 
has  imdertaken,  among  other  investiga- 
tions, an  indepth  study  of  th|e  business 
tax  system  in  order  to  explore  the  re- 
latlcmship  between  taxes  an^  employ- 
ment. Investment,  productivlti,  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Three  days  of  hearings 
were  held  on  this  subject  in  Jxme  and 
another  three  sessions  are  presently 
planned  for  September. 

The  Small  Business  Comitiittee  has 
been  joined  in  this  study  by'  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  lijarkets  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  who  is  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Joint  1  Economic 
Committee. 

An  immediate  benefit  of  thi^  study  will 
be  that  informed  small  husmess  pro- 
posals can  be  advanced  for  ii^lusion  in 
the  general  tax  reform  legislaition  pres- 
ently being  considered  in  thei  House  of 
Representatives.  Moreover,  thfe  commit- 
tee's basic  research  on  these  jimportant 
matters  should  be  helpful  to  Congress  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  ] 

On  July  31,  Senator  Nelsom  delivered 
testimony  to  the  Ways  and  M«ans  Com- 
mittee on  small  business  tajc  reform, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
report  on  this  study.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Senator's  testimony  and  statistical  ex- 
hibits would  be  of  interest  to  n^any  other 
committees  of  Congress,  small  business 
organisations,  universities  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  I  therefore  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  testimony  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Jthe  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  prin^  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Oatlo^d  Nei.son 
Brrcmx  the  OOMMirm:  on  ^ats  and 
Means,  House  of  REPKESENTATivfs,  July  31, 
1976 


Mr.  Clialrman  and  Members  of 


znlttee.   We   appreciate   the   opportunity   of 


testifying  on  three  of  the  majoi 


your  tax  reform  study:  approaches  to  tax 
reform,  simplification,  and  capital  formation. 

Senator  Bentsen  and  I  ask  to  appear  be- 
cause of  a  study  of  the  structure  <if  business 
taxes  we  are  conducting  Jointly  in  the  Select 
Ck)mmltt«e  on  Small  Business  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Markets  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  structure 
of  business  taxes  and  their  relationship  to 
employment,  Investment.  produc;lvity  and 
economic  growth. 

Our  three  days  of  hearings.  Jime  17-19, 
addressed  these  subjects,  and  w«  hoped  It 
might  be  helpful  if  we  shared  our  pre- 
liminary conclusions  with  you  at  this  time, 
before  tbe  Phase  1  tax  reforii  bUl  Is 
formulated 


the  Com- 


toplcs  of 


ttorici 


APPEOACH  TO  TAX  SETOBkI 

We  advocate  that  the  Commltt*  consider 
the  needs  of  smaller-  and  medlum-^lzed  inde- 
pendent business  firms  as  an  Integr&l  part  of 
It*  approach  to  major  tax  reform  legislation. 

We  feel  the  evidence  shows  that  new,  small 
and  independent  business  as  a  cUuis  perform 


essential  economic  functions,  and  remain  the 
anchor  of  political  democracy  In  this  Nation. 

Smaller  business — 97%  of  the  nearly  13 
m.llllon  U-S.  enterprises — accounts  for  be- 
tween 52  and  53%  of  private  employment, 
48%  of  the  business  output,  and  one-third 
of  the  Oroas  National  Product.  A  study  pub- 
lished by  the  Commerce  Department  con- 
cluded that  Individuals  and  small  businesses 
produce  more  than  half  of  the  Important 
lnd\istrial  Inventions  and  innovations.* 

Research  done  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Indicates  that  these  businesses  pro- 
vide significantly  greater  support  for  the 
economic  and  social  fabric  of  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country  than  large  and  particularly 
conglomerate  corporations. 

Senator  Bentsen  will  speak  to  these  areas 
in  greater  detail. 

As  background,  only  about  6,000  corpora- 
tions are  large  enough  to  have  their  stock 
actively  traded.  A  tabulation  to  this  effect 
Is  attached. 

As  of  1971,  the  largest  100  manufacturing 
corporations  owned  almost  half  the  assets 
in  manufacturing,  and  the  largest  200  owned 
about  61 "",  of  such  assets. 

The  pattern  of  effective  tax  rates  estab- 
lished In  the  Small  Business  Committee's 
February,  1976,  hearings  clearly  shows  the 
extent  to  which  larger  corporations  exploit 
their  ability  to  employ  the  most  expert 
lawyers,  accountants  and  advlscx-s  enabling 
them  to  take  full  advantage  of  every  pro- 
vision of  tax  law  and  regulation.  Smaller 
firms  are  not  able  to  match  this  capability. 

In  my  view,  practical  distinctions  should 
be  established  In  economic  policy  and  tax 
policy  between  the  few  thousand  corporations 
which  have  achieved  access  to  the  bond 
markets,  stock  markets,  and  other  large- 
scale  aggregations  of  capital;  and  the  millions 
of  corporations  and  unincorporate  firms 
which  have  not. 

Otherwise.  In  spite  of  protestations  of 
neutrality  and  equal  treatment,  the  tax  code 
will  create  discrimination  and  competitive 
disadvantage  against  new,  small  and  Inde- 
pendent businesses. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  apparent  that  we  have 
traveled  a  considerable  distance  down  the 
road  already.  According  to  figures  on  effec- 
tive tax  rates  developed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  nation's  largest 
brokerage  firm,  a  public  Interest  law  firm, 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  tax  rates  on 
corporations  earning  over  (25,000  are  sharply 
regressive.  We  will  furnish  this  information 
for  your  Conunlttee's  record. 

A  member  of  your  Committee,  Mr.  Vanlk, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  100  largest  cor- 
porations as  a  class  have  paid  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  between  26%  and  30%  over  the 
past  three  years.  TTiat  would  mean  that 
many  of  the  medium-sized  firms  that  must 
fight  for  survival  against  giants,  especially 
if  they  wish  to  seek  national  markets,  may 
be  paying  double  the  effective  tax  rate.  Tbat 
Is  not  my  Idea  of  fair  competition,  and  It 
suggests  that  some  tax  reform  la  In  order  in 
the  business  sector. 

The  present  tax  law  has  also  given  ua  the 
largest  wave  of  mergers  In  American  hlst<M7. 
which  reached  a  peak  of  6,123  combinations 
In  1969. 1  submit  that,  as  legislators,  we  know 
very  little  about  whether  this  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  the  economy  and  for  the 
companies  Involved. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  work  ol  Profeaaor  John 
UdeU  whose  examination  at  mergers  In  my 
own  state  led  blm  to  the  foUowlcg  oouolu- 
slons  about  firms  which  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  meigen: 

1.  Employment  of  mesged  companies 
grows  more  slowly  than  their  local  economy, 
and  often  suB^n  reductions; 
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2.  Merged  companies  reduce  their  business 
not  only  with  local  lawyers,  accountants 
and  bankers,  but  also  with  local  suppliers 
of  other  materials  and  services; 

8.   Merged   companies   contribute   slgnlfl- 

cantly  less  to  the  support  of  local  charities 

up  to  one-third  less  In  the  case  of  con- 
glomerates. 

This.  I  submit,  may  weU  be  a  reflection  of 
the  relative  Interest  which  locally-owned  and 
absentee -owned  firms  have  In  their  com- 
mimltles. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  tax  code 
hM  a  definite  and  probably  predcanlnant 
effect  on  industrial  structure  In  this  country. 
I  feel  that  we  taxwrlters  must  learn  more 
about  the  consequences  of  our  acts  on  com- 
petition and  economic  efficiency. 

At  t2ie  minimum,  I  feel  the  biuxlen  of 
proof  should  be  on  those  who  wish  to  per- 
petuate the  demonstrated  bias  In  the  1964 
Code  In  favor  of  bigness.  More  than  this,  l 
urge  the  Committee,  in  responding  to  this 
Administration's  Initiative  on  capital  forma- 
tion, to  consider  carefully  how  capital  can  be 
formed  In  new,  small,  and  Independent  firms 
In  ways  that  reward  risk,  effort,  innovation 
and  efficiency,  rather  than  merely  concen- 
trating tax  benefits  in  large  existing  firms 
with  no  assurances  that  the  economy  will 
reap  any  corresponding  gains  in  these  areas. 

BOLE    OF    NEW    AND    SMALL    ENTERFBISE    IN 
CAPTTAL    FORMATION 

Some  people  have  observed  that  capital 
has  been  in  short  supply  here  since  Colimj- 
bus  landed.  Commerce  in  the  early  Colonial 
days  was  centered  In  established  English 
companies,  and  currency  was  very  rare.  How- 
ever, Colonists  took  what  they  found  at  hand, 
such  as  the  abundant  fresh  and  salt  water 
fish.  They  satisfied  demands,  not  only  as  food 
and  fertilizer  domestically,  but  as  exports  to 
Europe. 

By  1676  more  than  600  vessels  and  4,000 
men  were  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade.  By 
the  end  of  the  Colonial  period,  100  years 
later.  New  England  fish  exports  brought  in 
$1V4  million  per  year,  surpassing  fur  exports 
(at  about  $1  mUlion) . 

The  company  that  began  monthly  sched- 
uled voyages  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool in  1817  took  its  chances  with  the  wind 
and  the  weather,  as  well  as  the  freight  and 
passenger  trade. 

To  build  these  ships  and  pay  the  crews, 
men  were  required  to  Invest  their  savings, 
to  assume  great  risks,  and  to  wait  long  peri- 
ods for  any  Income.  A  couple  of  centuries 
later,  that  is  still  a  pattern  of  creating  capi- 
tal. It  is  still  common  that  It  may  take  two 
to  three  years,  or  even  longer,  for  a  good  Idea, 
which  men  make  Into  a  promising  venture, 
to  turn  a  profit. 

The  gains  of  successful  Yankee  Colonial 
enterprises  built  capital  to  expand  these 
businesses  and  to  establish  others.  As  these 
firms  answered  the  needs  of  our  populace 
year  by  year,  their  retained  profits  built  the 
c«^)ltal  stock  of  the  country.  At  times  U.S. 
business  borrowed  heavily  abroad,  as  with 
railroads.  But  these  loans  were  paid  back 
with  earnings.  Fundamental  industrial  capi- 
tal can  be  created  only  In  four  ways : 

1.  the  retention  of  profits; 

2.  capital  allowances; 

3.  the  sale  of  equity  interests  In  the  busi- 
ness; and 

4.  Incurring  of  debt. 

As  conditions  changed  in  the  country,  man- 
lifacturlng  replaced  fisheries  as  the  leading 
New  England  Induatry.  These  Industries  have 
gradually  been  displaced  by  education,  re- 
search and  high-technology  companies.  In 
each  era,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  met  the 
challenges  of  the  environment  and  the  mar- 
ketplace In  New  England  and  In  the  rest  of 
this  country. 

Our  country  profited  in  another  way  also. 
Successful  business  created  a  social  struc- 
ture of  self-reliant  men  who  nurtiired  and 
sustained  self-government. 
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DeTocquevllle,  who  visited  this  country  In 
the  1830'6,  remarked  that  he  was  most  Im- 
pressed— not  with  the  large  projects — "but 
with  the  Innumerable  multitude  of  small 
undertakings.  .  .  ." 

ROLE  OF  NEW  KKTEEPBISK  IN  INDTT8TRIAL 
FSOCmESS 

in  our  view.  It  Is  of  the  highest  Importance 
to  keep  this  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the 
multitude  of  new  smaU  enterprises  alive  and 
flourishing  in  this  country.  ^  ,    ., 

In  our  June,  1975  hearings,  we  heard  testi- 
mony about  the  value  of  new  enterprises 
using  modern  technology  to  forge  industrial 
breakthroughs  vrtilch  are  significantly  bene- 
fiting employment,  growth,  efficiency  and  the 
Nation's  competitive  position.  Senator  Bent- 
sens  statement  presents  the  details  of  this 
exciting  story. 

The  evidence  demonfltratee  that  the  ma- 
jority of  industrial  innovations  originates 
with  indlvldiial  inventors  and  smaU  firms. 
Smaller  business  la  thus  the  seedbed  of  the 
Nations  Industrial  base  for  the  next  gener- 
ations. All  new  companies  must  grow  through 
the  new,  small-  and  medium-sized  Independ- 
ent zones. 

IMPACT  or  TAXES 

At  the  minimum  the  Federal  tax  system 
should  not  constitute  a  drag  on  this  process 
of  birth,  growth  and  maturation  of  enter- 
prise. However,  our  study  has  found  definite 
evidence  that  the  Federal  system  is  suffocat- 
ing the  new  and  growing  enterprise  system  at 
several  critical  points,  and  that  In  doing  so, 
it  treats  unfairly  newer,  smaller,  and  more 
venturesome  business. 

POINTS    AT    WHICH    TAX    SYSTEM    DISCRIMINATES 
AGAINST   SMALLER    BUSINESS 

We  invite  the  Committee's  attention  to  the 
following  "chokepolnts:" 

1.  New  companies  today  must  pay  much 
higher  rates  of  tax  than  many  established 
companies  did  when  they  were  getting 
started; 

2.  Growing  companies  pay  higher  Federal 
tax  rates  which  may  In  some  cases  approach 
double  the  effective  rates  than  their  giant 
competitors; 

3.  The  trend  of  financing  business  growth, 
which  la  characterized  by  increasing  long- 
term  borrowing  and  debt.  Is  placing  small 
business  at  a  mounting  competition  dlsdvan- 
tage; 

4.  Once  capital  Is  found,  larger  companies 
find  it  far  easier  to  recover  these  funds  and 
reuse  them  for  expansion; 

6.  the  tax  system  drives  successful  com- 
panies towards  merger  and  discourages  the 
continuation  of  lndej?endence  over  more 
than  one  generation;  and 

6.  the  biirdens  of  complexity  and  reporting 
constitute  a  major  drain  on  the  productive 
energies  of  smtJler  firms  and  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

These  are  difficulties  not  only  tor  existing 
firms  but  also  for  prospective  enterpreneurs. 
They  reflect  flaws  In  our  public  policy  which 
are  undermining  the  vitality  of  ovir  economy, 
the  choice  of  available  employment,  and  the 
quality  of  the  goods  and  services  making  up 
our  dally  lives. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  such  Imbalances 
discourage  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  in- 
dependence. If  they  are  allowed  to  continue 
Indefinitely,  It  Is  predictable  that  our  present 
economic  and  social  strains  will  be  Intensi- 
fied. There  will  be  increased  discontent  with 
the  imbalance  between  effort  and  risk  on  one 
hand,  and  reward  on  the  other;  and  because 
»  greater  proportion  of  our  citizens  will  have 
to  give  up  the  American  dream  of  operating 
their  own  business  and  go  to  work  for  larger, 
more  structured  and  Impersonal  bureaucra- 
cies. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  the  Committee,  we 
bave  prepared  a  supplement  to  this  state- 
ment commenting  in  more  depth  on  these 
points  and  setting  forth  additional  statisti- 
cal material. 


SXOOICICXNDATXOITS 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  problems  and 
needs  of  smaU-  and  medium-sized  business 
In  the  tax  reform  field,  we  would  offer  the 
following  reoonunendatlons  at  this  time: 

1.  StalMitv 

While  Congress  is  deciding  the  directions 
and  the  precise  content  of  tax  reform.  It 
should  make  the  provisions  of  the  emergency 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1978  which  applied  to 
business — particularly  newer  and  smaller 
businesses — Indefinite  In  time.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  three  provisions:  the  20%  rate  on 
the  first  125,000  of  corporate  income;  the 
Imposition  of  the  surtax  at  the  $50,000  level; 
and  the  eUglbUlty  of  9100,000  of  used 
machinery  for  whatever  Investment  credit 
Is  In  effect.  Uncertainty  can  destroy  a  large 
part  of  the  value  of  these  provisions  for  the 
small  buslnees  community. 

On  July  21,  eleven  Senators  joined  with 
Senator  Bentsen  and  myself  to  Introduce  a 
bill  which  woiild  bring  about  that  result. 
(S.  2149;  see  Congressional  Record,  July  21, 
1975,  p.  2384S.) 

2.  Capital  formation 

In  our  view,  this  Committee  should  recog- 
nize the  principle  which  has  been  lodged 
consistently  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
since  1909 — that  smaller-  and  medium-sized 
btisinesses  should  pay  lower  rates  of  tax  than 
larger  companies  having  access  to  public 
capital  markets.  The  tax  systems  of  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  explicitly  recognize  this 
distinction.  We  are  ptirsulng,  and  we  would 
encourage  others  to  pursue,  research  to  de- 
termine what  would  constitute  economically 
Botind  rate  levels  for  new,  smaller  and  me- 
dium-sized Independent  businesses. 
3.  Capital  recovery 

These  provisions  of  the  Code  should  be 
greatly  simplified  so  they  will  be  more  equal- 
ly accessible  to  business  of  smaller  size  and 
resources.  Complexity  Is  as  much  a  problem 
as  Inflation  for  new  and  smaller  firms  seek- 
ing to  recover  their  capital  for  renewal  of 
existing  plant  and  equipment.  Our  Commit- 
tee hopes  to  delve  more  deeply  Into  com- 
parisons between  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can capital  recovery  systems,  and  the  pro- 
posals for  accelerated  capital  recovery  costs 
versus  Inflation-Indexed  accounting. 

4.  Prodiictivity 

In  order  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ican business,  we  feel  that  the  Committee 
should  recognize  and  reduce  the  present  tax 
burdens  on  the  employment  of  labor.  The 
Congress  should,  we  feel,  Skcknowledge  that 
the  free  mobility  of  labor  Is  actually  a  dis- 
incentive to  Investing  In  building  its  skills. 
We  would  thus  suggest  pursuit  of  simplified 
and  annual  reporting  for  social  security  and 
other  purposes,  simplified  deposit  schedules 
for  the  several  types  of  Federal  taxes  on 
business,  and  simplified  compliance  with 
state  Emd  multi-state  taxation  wUI  reap  sig- 
nificant savings  of  management  time  and 
should  also  Increase  productivity. 

We  are  also  looking  closely,  and  have  asked 
authorities  to  comment  upon,  possible  as- 
sistance to  newer  and  smaller  employers,  per- 
haps by  way  of  a  credit  device  to  offset 
employment  taxes  paid  by  businesses  on  ac- 
count of  employing  new  workers  or  younger 
workers.  We  recommend  that  this  Committee 
8kl80  explore  alternatives  In  this  area. 

5.  Simplification 

In  addition  to  the  above  suggestions,  we 
are  prepared  to  recommend  at  this  time  a 
statutory  vehicle  for  on-going  tax  simpli- 
fication for  business.  A  useful  first  step  In 
accomplishing  an  effective  organization  of 
this  kind  would  be  the  activation  of  the 
Small  Business  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  which  was  an- 
nounced by  our  government  on  January  14, 
1875. 

6.  Indiutry  atructure 

In  ouir  view  tbn*  should  be  a  method  by 
which  tbe  tax  writing  ODxmnlttees  can  Inf  onn 


themselves  of  the  long-term  effects  of  tax 
legislation  on  Industrial  combinations  and 
the  ability  of  business  to  remain  Independent 
when  the  founder  dies  or  desires  to  withdraw. 

On  these  points,  we  Invite  the  Conmilttee's 
attention  to  several  inter-related  parts  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code:  redemption  of  the 
owners'  securities;  the  size  of  the  estate 
tax  exemption,  which  we  understand  was 
established  at  Its  present  $60,000  level  In  the 
1930*8 ;  the  Installment  payment  of  estate 
taxes,  as  to  which  we  are  advised  the  executor 
of  the  estate  must  post  a  personal  bond; 
and  the  reorganization  provisions,  which  ap- 
ply to  business  regardless  of  size. 

7.  ProvisiOTu  of  1975  draft  tax  reform  bill 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Committee 
take  advantage  of  Its  work  during  the  93rd 
Congress  on  tax  reform,  which  culminated  In 
the  approval  on  AuguJst  1,  1974  of  several 
small  business  provisions  which  we  believe 
have  much  merit.  We  refer  to  the  following 
sections  6f  Committee  Print  No.  2  of  the 
Tentative  Draft  of  Title  n  of  the  Committee 
bUl: 

Sec.  213 — 10  year  loss  carry-over  for  new 
bvLBlness. 

Sec  214— closing  of  partnership  year  on 
death  of  partner. 

Sec.  215 — changes  In  provisions  related  to 
Subchapter  S  corporations. 

Sec.  211 — additional  first  year  depreciation 
would  be  very  helpful  to  smaller  companies 
wishing  to  make  investments,  and  would  be 
particularly  valuable  to  the  economy  at  this 
time  for  job  creation  and  stimulation  piir- 
poses.  Its  enactment  would  be  subject  to  the 
overall  approach  taken  by  Congress  to  capi- 
tal recovery. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  and  would  be  glad  to  In- 
tonn  the  Committee  and  Its  staff  of  the 
future  course  of  our  own  work  on  the  busi- 
ness tax  structure. 


SUPPLEMHINT   TO    STATEMENT   OF   SENATOR   NEL- 
SON    Before     Committee    on     Wats    and 
Means.       House       of       Representatives, 
July    31,    1975 
(i)   tax  rate  advantages  of  existing 
companies   over   new   companies 

Up  until  World  War  n  the  Federal  tax 
rate  on  corporations  rose  to  only  15%.  From 
1950  to  1964  new  business  entrants  had  to 
pay  between  23%  to  30%  (see  table  at- 
tached). In  the  emergency  Tax  Reduction 
Act  this  year.  Congress  lowered  the  rate  on 
the  Initial  $25,000  from  22%  to  20%.  This 
was  a  step  recommended  by  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Smsdl  Business  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Arthur  Burns  in  1956. 

The  corporate  rate  Is  relevant  to  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  funds  will  be 
left  m  the  corporations  for  business  pur- 
poses. If  earnings  are  paid  out  In  salary,  offi- 
cers are  subject  to  ordinary  income  rates 
which  reaches  22%  at  $8,000  of  taxable  In- 
come for  married  persons. 

If  earnings  are  paid  out  In  dividends  to 
owners,  they  Incur  both  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  and  the  individual  income  tax. 
The  corporate  rate  thus  directly  Infiuences 
investor  behavior. 

It  would  be  helpful  in  attempting  to  ar- 
rive at  appropriate  rate  schedules  to  have  an 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  individual  taxes  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  60%  limitation  on  earned 
Income,  the  70%  rate  on  investment  Income, 
capital  gains,  accumulated  earnings  and 
other  provisions  relevant  to  officer  and  In- 
vestor behavior.  The  Committee  Is  asking 
the  Department  of  the  Treasxiry  for  such  an 
analysis. 

(2)     LOWXK    EFFECTIVE    BATES    FOB    LABGK 
COBPORATION8 

If  a  company  Is  fortunate  enough  to  sur- 
vive Its  birth  and  early  growing  pains.  It 
will  soon  reach  a  level  where  It  U  taxed 
the  maximum  statutory  rate  of  48%  on  Its 
Income.  Tbat  does  not  take  long — $500  a 
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we«k  In  profits  will  place  a  loca  I 
the  same  statutory  tax  bracket 
dollar,  multi-national  corporation 

However,    our    Committee's 
revealed    that   many   growing 
especially    manufacturers,    pay 
50%  of  their  Income  In  Federal 
the  largest  100  corporations  hav(i 
slstently  paying  between  257c  an 
kind  of  regressive  rate  structure 
sumed  to  have  a  devastating  affe^ 
Lslng    new    and    growing 
respect    to    the    capital    which 
earned  and  wish  to  retain,  they 
taxed    at   higher   rates — In   somii 
double  those  paid  by  their  larger 
tors.  In  attempting  to  attract  outside 
tal  by  borrowing,  they  are  conf ro  ited 
fact  that  their  larger  competlto  -s 
have  more  assets  to  be  used  as  ei 
may  also  be  realizing  a  greater 
profit  because  of  these  same  lov^r 
tax  rates. 
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Attached  Is  a  table  from  the 
serve  Bulletin  of  April  1975, 
the  flow  of  funds  raised  and 
credit  markets  from  1965  to  197f 
observed  that  since  1966,  the 
ratio  of  American  businesses 
about  ten-to-one  (10.21  to  1). 
obvious   trend   of   steady 
amount  of  debt  Incurred  from 
Hon  a  decade   ago   to   $85 
During    the    same    period,    the 
equity  Issues  have  averaged  just 
lion  annually,  and  was  $3.5 
1974. 

As  to  bond  financing  to  the 
the   trend   moves  further  toward 
business  growth  through  long- 
ing and  debt.  It  Is  apparent  thajt 
panics  which  will  be  most 
ones  with  the  trlple-A  credit 

It  Is  the  Committee's 
the  minimum  f c^:  a  public  bont I 
pears  to  be  In  the  neighborhood 
lion,  and  It  Is  reported  that 
tlons  prefer  mlnlmums  of  $50 
many    young    and    growing 
qualify  under  these  standards? 

As  to  raising  funds   through 
market — selling  stock  to  the 
mony  before  our  committees  In 
cated    that    over    the    past    year 
smaller  companies  (defined  In 
as  having  a  net  worth  of  one 
dollars  or  less)   were  able  to  floaj; 
Issues  worth  $16  million.  We  were 
vised  that  for  the  first  five  mon 
not  a  single  equity  stock  issue 
for  firms  of  this  size. 

There    are    several    well 
factors  present,  of  course:   the  c 
terest  rates  and  general  economic 
have  a  pervasive  influence  on 
kete. 

We  have  also  seen  a  slgnlflcan  , 
of  smaller  and  independent 
securities  Industry — which  may 
restricting  the  availability  of 
vice  and  support  to  newer  and 
In  mld-1969  there  were  4681 
registrations.  By  mld-1974  this 
3982,  a  decline  of  about  15%.' 

A  survey  of  equity  Issues  slnije 
veals    that   the   average   size   of 
Issues   (including  Regulation  A 
ness   stock    offerings   and    llmitetl 
ships)  rose  from  $3  million  In  1 
$10    million    In    1974;    while    for 
common  stock  Issues,  the  avera|  e 
risen  from  $4.8  million  In  1966  to 
million  In  1974. 

However,  these  figures  reveal 
in  the  years  when  equity 
slble,   but   In   the  types  and 
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that  can  reasonably  expect  to  enter  the 
equity  market  at  any  time.  We  are  also 
making  our  findings  and  statistics  available 
to  the  SEC  and  to  private  securities  experts 
for  analysis,  and  hope  that  we  can  shed  some 
further  light  In  this  area  In  the  future. 

We  hope  the  Committee  will  be  sensitive 
to  the  Inherent  economic  dlsabllltlea  of 
newer  and  smaller  firms  with  less  assets, 
less  experience  and  more  risk  In  attracting 
both  debt  and  equity  capital. 

The  Department  of  Treasury  has  testified 
both  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Markets  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  that  retained  earnings  of  all  non- 
financial  corporations.  In  real  terms  have 
declined  from  $20  billion  In  1966  to  $6  bU- 
Uon  in  1973,  and  from  about  3%  of  GNP  in 
1965  to  a  minus  percentage  In  1974,  a  period 
during  which  the  real  GNP  was  growing  by 
about  one-third.  This  relative  decline  of 
profits  as  a  course  of  capital  formation  was 
noted  In  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  month  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Electric  Company  who 
testified  that  retained  earnings  nationwide 
which  "provided  a  solid  23%  of  the  new 
funds  In  1966,"  supplied  only  5%  of  capital 
expenditures  In  1974. 

The  preliminary  Information  before  our 
Committees  is  that  the  profit  shares  of 
medium-sized  corporations  have  been  con- 
sistently shrinking,  and  that  the  retained 
profits  of  the  smallest  companies  are  hard- 
est hit  by  economic  downturns.' 

In  fact,  as  the  degree  of  risk  Is  smaller  and 
new  enterprises  becomes  greater,  the  more 
legal  and  Institutional  restraints  there  are 
In  Investment  or  lending  of  funds  of  various 
Institutions. 

(4)    CAPITAL   RECOVERY   FAVORS   LARGER   FIRMS 

The  Federal  Reserve  Flow  of  Poinds  Table 
shows  that  depreciation  and  other  capital 
allowances  totaled  Just  over  $100  billion  In 
1974.  This  Is  compared  to  a  total  capital 
outlay  of  $164  billion.  Thus,  a  large  part  of 
U.S.  capital  Investment,  although  not  all  of 
It,  comes  from  the  recovery  of  funds  by  way 
of  depreciation  of  machinery  and  equipment 
already  In  place. 

Further,  our  hearings  have  demonstrated 
that  the  complex  capital  recovery  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  unduly  favor 
large  corporations.  Accountants  and  other 
experts  who  prepare  tax  returns  for  smaller 
firms  say  that  Independent  businesses  tend  to 
use  straight-line  depreciation  almost  exclu- 
sively because  they  are  not  willing  or  able 
to  cope  with  the  more  complex  capital- 
recovery  devices. 

(5)     THE    PUSH    TOWARD    MERGER 

Authoritative  studies  of  Indiistrial  orga- 
nization have  established  that  "mergers,  more 
than  any  other  single  economic  factor,  ex- 
plain the  existing  structure  of  many  Ameri- 
can Industries."  • 

When  a  company  grows  by  expanding  Its 
sales  and  profits  through  developing  new 
products,  this  growth  is  subjected  to  the 
critical  test  of  the  marketplace.  However, 
to  the  extent  of  merger-accelerated  growth, 
we  are  eroding  both  the  values  of  economic 
efficiency  and  competition. 

Merger  activity  has  a  striking  effect  on 
growth  companies.  In  the  year  of  a  special 
study  in  1967.  for  instance,  more  than  half 
cf  the  total  number  of  companies  with  assets 
between  $10  million  and  $25  million  dis- 
appeared through  merger.  Over  the  years, 
there  has  been  a  similar  and  consistent  cut- 


2  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.,  1973, 
Table  781,  page  483.  Testimony  of  National 
Small  Business  Assn.,  In  Joint  hearings.  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  and  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Markets,  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  June  17,  1975. 

•Cabinet  Comjnlttee  on  Price  Stability 
(1969),  p.  69. 


ting  down  of  potential  competitors  of  the 
larger  established  corporations. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  records  that  the 
largest  200  manufacturing  corporations  con- 
trol over  60%  of  the  assets  and  43%  of  the 
profits  In  mantifacttirlng.*  Both  of  these  pro- 
portions have  consistently  Increased  since 
World  War.  n. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  policy  of  tax- 
free  exchanges  of  assets,  together  with  the 
progressive  estate  tax,  and  the  Inadequate 
estate  tax  exemptions  for  businesses  which 
have  been  built  up  over  a  lifetime,  have 
driven  thousands  of  businessmen  Into  mer- 
gers and  snuffed  out  sources  of  competition 
in  every  Industry. 

We  have  as  an  exhibit  a  table  showing 
mergers  over  five  years  from  1969-1973  rang- 
ing between  4,000  and  6,000  a  year,  while 
Installment  payments  of  estate  taxes  by  heirs 
wishing  to  continue  a  family  business  re- 
portedly are  about  200  per  year.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  competition  as  a  method  of  achiev- 
ing lower  prices,  higher  quality,  and  Innova- 
tion Is  desirable,  national  tax  policy  should 
be  coming  to  grips  with  consequences  of  these 
trends. 

(6)     COMPLEXITT    AND    PAPERWORK 

A  Witness  before  this  Committee  last  month 
aptly  s'.immartiied  the  problem  by  stating: 
"Complexity  Is  discrimination." 

Hearings  before  our  Committee  have  de- 
veloped the  estimate  that  businesses  spend 
about  $15  billion  a  year  on  paperwork,  about 
40%  of  which  Is  tax-related. 

New  enterprises  find  this  compliance  dis- 
proportionately burdensome  and  expensive, 
and  It  Is  a  definite  burden  on  the  time  and 
talent  of  business  managers  which  the  Con- 
gress should  seek  to  mitigate  by  wise  policy. 

EXHIBIT  I 

NUMBER    OF    COMPANIES    WITH    SECURITIES    ACTIVELY 
TRADED 

Companies  with  securities  listed  on  exchanges 1 3, 421 

Companies  with  securities  traded  over  the  counter  via 
NASDAQ 12,600 

Total 6.021 

SECURITIES  ISSUES  LISTED  ON  U.S.  STOCK  EXCHANGES. 
DECEMBER  31.  1974 • 
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•  The  40th  annual  report  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, June  1974  (p.  166). 

i  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  February  1975. 

'Office  of  Economic  Research,  Branch  of  Market  Trading 
Activity,  SEC. 

«  Less  than  5,000,000  but  greater  than  zero. 

Note:  When  a  company  has  more  than  1  issue  or  a  single  issM 
listed  on  more  than  1  exchange,  each  listing  is  tabulated  sep- 
arately, resulting  in  a  "duplicated"  count 


« Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
(1973),  p.  483.  For  all  corporations,  the 
largest  14J00  control  about  58%  of  U.S.  busi- 
ness assets  according  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  1970  Statistics  of  Income.  IRS  also 
shows  the  310  largest  manufacturers  with 
65.98%  of  manvifacturlng  assets. 
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Calendar  year     Reduced  rates  on  small  corporations 


General 

rate 

(percent) 


1909  to  1913.... 
1913  to  1915.... 

1916 

1917 

1918 -..— 

191910  1921.... 
1932  to  1935.... 


1938  to  1939 
1940 

1941 

1942  to  1945 


J5,000  exemption 

None  after  Mar.  1, 1913. 


1 

""i;i"l 1 

i'i'"iiiii!"""!""iri  6 

'$2,dd0  exemption --  }2 

do           ''' 

None 13'i 

First  J2,000 - 8 

Over$40,CO0 - - ,  15 

Graduated  surtax  on  undistributed  profits  rangmg  from /-« 

1st  $25.000 "^:5 

Over  $25,000 ,.  '19 

Isl  $25,000 1*-*^1H 

$25,000  lo  $31,964.30 38.3 

$31.96130  to  $38,565.89 36  9 

Over  $38,565.89 ,,  « 

1st  $25.000 21.25 

$25,000  to  $38,461.54 - <f 

Over  $3S?,461.54 -  ,,  31 

1st  $25,000 25-29 

$25,000  to  $50,000 5n 

Over  $50.000 - ^ 


Calendar  year     Reduced  rates  on  small  corporations 


General 

rate 

(percent) 


1922  to  1924 do 

1925- <lo 

1926  to  1927 do 

■1928  $3,000  exemption 

1929 do 

1930  to  1931 do 

194610  1940 1st  $25,000..        

$25,000  to  $50,000 

Over  $50,000 --- 

1950  Normal  tax 23 

Surtax  (over  $25,000  surtax  exemption) .,19 

1951  Normal  tax - - Z8ji 

Surtax  (over  $25,000  surtax  exemption) 22 

1952  to  1960 Normal  tax..  .,-.- 30 

Surtax  (over  $25,000  surtax  exemption) ...ZZ 

1961»  Normal  tax - 27,48 

Surtax  (over  $25,000  surtax  exemption) 22 

1%2» Normal  tax - |5 

Surtax  (over  $25,000  surtax  exemption) Z2 


11 

12 

21.25 
53 
3R 
42 

50  Jf 

52 

49.48 

47 


1  Less  adjustments:  14.025  percent  of  dividends  received  and  2}i  percent  of  dividends  paid.  Source.    The 

I  Provides  reduction  in  rates  effective  July  1,  1961,  to  25  percent  1st  $25,000  and  4^  percent    committee  staff 
lei  $25,000.  Rates  computed  to  show  effect  of  prorating  income  earned  before  and  after  July  1. 


Source:  "The  Federal  tax  System:  Facts  and  Problems.  1961,"  materials  assembled  bv  the 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Washington.  1961. 
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EXHIBIT  lll-A 

EFFECTIVE  RATES  OF  FEDERAL  TAXATION  MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATIONS  BY  ASSET  SI2E,  1971 


Asset  size 

AH  manufacturing 

coiporations 

Undei  $1,000,000..-. 
$1,000,000  to 

$5,000.000 

$5,000,000  to 

$10,000,000 , 

$10,000,000  to 

$25,000,000 , 

$25,000,000  to 

$50,000,000 

$50,000,000  to 

$100,000,000 

$100,000,000  to 

1250,000,000 

$250,000,000  to 

$1,000,000,000.... 
$1,000,000,000  and 

over 

Over  $1,000,000,000. 


Profits 

before 

Federal 

taxes 


Profits 
after 
taxes 


Effective 
tax 
rate 


16.5 
14. 975 

17. 375 

18. 075 

16.325 

15.875 

16. 075 

17.20 

17. 675 

16.00 


9.675 
7.30 

8.575 

8.70 

7.95 

7.825 

8.225 

9.275 

9.85 

10. 375 


41.36 
51.25 

50.64 

51.86 

51.30 

50.70 

48.83 

46.07 

44.27 

35.15 
24.4 


Source:  FIG  "Quarterly  Financial  Report,"  4th  quarter,  1971,  p. 
11,  table  5.  Profit  rates  based  on  percentage  of  stockholders 
equity.  Testimony  Of  Hon.  Charles  Vanik  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  July,  1972.  Reprinted,  "Small  Business  Tax 
Reform,  1970-74,"  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  commit- 
te«  print,  1974. 

EXHIBIT  lll-B 
EFFECTIVE    RATES    OF    FEDERAL    TAXATION    OF    MANU- 
FACTURING   CORPORATIONS    BY    ASSET    SIZE,    1971 


Asset  size  (millions) 

Profits 
retained 

Taxes 
paid  1 

Effective 
tax  rate 

Under $1 

7.30 

14.975 
17.375 
18.075 
16. 325 
15. 875 
16. 075 
17.20 
17.675 
16.00 

51.25 

$1  to  J5 

8.57 
8.7 

50.64 

$5  to  $10  .           .      .  .. 

51.86 

$10  to  $25 

7.9 

51.30 

$25  to  $50 

..        7.8 

50.70 

$50  to  $100            

8.225 

48.83 

$100  to  $250  

9.27 

46.07 

$250  to  $1,000 

9.85 

44.27 

Over  $1.000 

10.375 

35.15 

'  Total  profits. 

Source:  "FTC  Quarterly  Financial  Report,"  4th  quarter,  1971, 
p.  11,  table  5. 

ExHiBrr  III-C 

Effect  on  Tax  Rates  of  Capital  Recovery  Pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Cal- 
endar Year  1972 

1972 

1.  Statutory     rate 48.0 

2.  Less  exclu-^lons  from  Income:  State 

and  local   Interest 1.8 

3.  Effective  rate  after  exclusions  from 

Income     46.0 

4.  Less    certain    special     deductions: 

Excess  percentage  depletion 1.8 


6.  Excess    exploration    and    develop- 
ment  costs 0.4 

6.  Excess  bad  debt  reserves 0.4 

7.  Excess  depreciation  on  buildings.-     0.4 

8.  Excess   depreciation   on   machinery 

and  equipment  (ADR) 1.4 

9.  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpo- 

ration          0.2 

10.  DISC 0.1 

11.  Reduction  in  effective  rate  due  to 

certain   special   deductions 4.7 

12.  Effective  rate  after  certain  special 

deductions    41.5 

13.  Less  capital  gains  rate 0.6 

14.  Less  Investment  credit 3.0 

15.  Effective    tax    rate— regular    carpo- 

ratlons  37.9 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Reprinted:  "Small  Business  Tax  Needs," 
Hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  4,  5  and  20, 
1975. 

Exhibit  III-D 

Companies  With  Lower  Effective  Tax  Rates 
Because  of  a  new  SEC  disclosure  guideline, 
companies  with  effective  tax  rates  of  43%  or 
less  had  to  explain  In  their  1973  annual 
reports  why  they  were  paying  less  than  the 
statutory  rate  of  48%.  We  examined  more 
than  500  annual  reports  and  found  that  one 
company  In  five  was  paying  an  effective  rate 
of  43  %  or  less.  In  addition  to  the  firms  dis- 
cussed In  this  report,  we  have  Included  the 
following  llEt  of  50  large  corporations  In  the 
low-rate  category. 

[In  percent] 

Effective  tax  rate 
1972         1973 

Alcan  Aluminum  (S) 25.3         31.7 

Allied  Chemical   (S) 32.0         36.1 

American  Express  (S)' 26.0         19.5 

American    Telephone    &   Tele- 
graph   59.1         39.1 

Anaconda  (S) 11.1         24.3 

ARA  Services  (M) 41.9         42.7 

Atlantic  Richfield  (S) 38.7         42.1 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  (S) 42.0         39.4 

Baxter  Laboratories  (S)« 18.6         20.9 

Bethlehem  Steel  (S) 33.2         42.1 

Champion  International  (S)-_  44.3        42.1 

Citicorp  (M) 39.6         41.0 

Colt  Industries  (S) 37.6         41.5 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal... 43.4         41.9 

Diamond  Shamrock  (S)« 34.1         34.0 

Dow  Chemical  (L) 39.2         41.9 

Firestone    (S) 45.7        42.2 

General  Electric  (L) 40.6         41.4 

Georgia  Pacific  (S) 42.4         41.2 

Getty  on 46.7         36.0 

Gillette  (S) 44.3        42.2 

Great  Western  Financial 34.3        37.0 


Gulf  &  Western  (8).  — 20.6  21.0 

Halliburton  (L).. 44.8  42.6 

H.J.  Heinz  (S) 39.9  37.4 

Helmerlch  &  Payne 15.9  25.9 

International  Harvester  (S)_--  41.6  31.6 

International  Paper  (8)« 35.8  35.0 

Kaufman  &  Broad  (8) 43.  8  42.  7 

Kennecott  Copper  (S) 15.6  26.1 

Kerr-McGee  (S) 27.2  34.3 

Lilly    (Eli) -  35.7  38.8 

Massev-Fergtison    (S) 36.9  40.8 

Merck  &  Co.  (L) 44.2  42.0 

Monsanto  (S) 39.8  42.0 

OUn  Corp.   (S) 36.2  35.3 

Pacific  Petroleum   (S) 32.9  35.2 

Phillips   Petroletim    (M) 30.2  29.1 

Schering-Plough  (L)' 44.4  39.8 

Schlumberger    (M) 38.2  37.4 

G.  D.  Searle  (SI 26.7  24.9 

Squibb  Corp.  (S) 31.8  32.0 

Snytes  (M) 11.5  20.3 

Texaco    (M) 37.6  36.3 

Texas  Instnunents 43.2  42.8 

Unlroyal  (S) 38.2  34.9 

United  States  Steel  (L) 21.9  35.3 

Utah  International  (S) 34.0  37.2 

Warnaco 29.7  35.5 

Weyerhaeuser  (S) 29.1  31.8 

'  This  security  is  traded  over  the  counter. 
Solicitation  of  orders  may  be  prohibited  In 
certain  States.  Merrill  Lynch  usually  makes 
a  market  In  this  Issue. 

-Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Ir.c,  was  (Within  the  last  3  years)  a  manager 
of  a  pu'jllc  offering  of  securities  of  this 
corporation. 

'  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  was  retained  as  a  financial  adviser  In 
connection  with  the  merger  of  Scherlng  Corp. 
ai.d  Plough,  Inc.,  Jan.  19,  1971. 

Note:  It  Is  the  policy  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  to  disclose  the 
corporation's  Interest,  as  v.ell  as  that  of  its 
elected  officers,  and  employee  benefit  pro- 
grams. In  any  security  that  Is  the  subject  at 
any  printed  material  prepared  by  our  re- 
search division.  While  the  corporation  does 
not  Invest  its  capital  In  equity  securities.  It 
frequently  maintains  an  Inventory  of  those 
Issues  In  which  It  functions  as  a  market 
maker.  Our  full  disclosure  is  Intended  to  per- 
mit our  customers  to  Judge  for  themselves 
the  possibility  of  and  possible  extent  of  any 
bias  In  favor  of  companies  discussed.  At  the 
time  that  this  report  was  prepared,  our  total 
interests  were  as  Indicated:  (S) — Small — 
Less  than  $200,000,  (M) — Moderate — 8200,000 
to  $500,000,  (L) — Large — More  than  $500,000. 

Most  of  these  companies  fit  Into  one  ot 
three  categories:  multinational  corporations, 
possibly  with  operations  In  Puerto  Rico  (pay- 
ing low  tax  rates  on  foreign  profits) ;  the  for- 
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est  product  group  (capital  gavia  rates  on 
timber  sales) ;  and  companies  ia  the  energy, 
metals  and  mining  areas  (oU  depletion  allow- 
ance). While  it  can  be  argued  that  one  of 
management's  re^wnslbillties  t«  sharehold- 


EXHIBIT  IV 

FL(|W  OF  FUNDS,  APWL  1975— SUMMARY  OF  FUNDS  RAISED  AND  ADVANCED  IN  U.S.  CREDIT  MARKETS 

[Saasonally  adjusted  annual  rates;  In  billions  of  dollars! 


Transaction  category,  or  sector 


PRIVATE  DOMESTIC  NET  INVESTMENT  AND 

Total,  households  and  business: 

1  Total  capital  outlays' 

2  Capital  consumption* 

"3  Net  physical  Investment 

4  Net  funds  raised 

5  Excess  net  investment' 

Total  business: 

6  Total  capital  outlays 

7  Capital  consumption 

8  Net  physical  investment. 

9  Net  debt  funds  raised. 

10  Corporate  equity  issues 

11  Excess  net  investment » 

Corporate  business: 

12  Total  capital  outlays 

13  Capital  consumption 

14  Net  physical  investment 

15  Net  debt  funds  raised 

16  Corporate  equity  issues 

17  Excess  net  investntent' 

Hous«tio4ds: 

18  Total  capital  outlays 

19  Capital  consumption 

20  Net  physical  investment. 

21  Net  funds  raised 

22  Excess  net  investment' 


ers  is  to  minimize  the  firm's  tax  burden,  some 
analysts  equate  a  lower  tax  rate  with  lower 
"quality"  earnings,  because  the  gap  between 
the  growth  rate  of  pre-tax  earnings  and  that 
of  net  earnings  widens  as  the  tax  rate  drops. 


Source:  Excerpt  from  "The  Impact  of 
Lower  Tax  Rates  on  Earnings  Orowth  During 
the  1969-73  Period."  MerrUl  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Penner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  Securities  Research 
DlTlsion,  June  7. 1974. 


1974 


1965   1966   1967   1968   1969   1970   1971   1972   1973   1974 


HI 


H2 


FUNDS  RAISED,  BY  TY  •£  AND  SECTOR 

1  Total  funds  raised  by  nonfinancJal  sectors 69.9  67.9  82.4  95.9  918  98.2 

2  Excluding  equities 69.6  66.9  80.0  95.9  88.0  92.5 

3  U.S.  Government 1.8  3.6  13.0  13.4  -3.6  12.8 

4  Public  debt  securities 1.3  2.3  8.9  10  3  —13  12.9 

5  Budget  agency  issues „ 5  1.3  4.1  3.1  _2  4  —  1 

6  All  other  Donfinancial  sectors 68.1  64.3  69.4  82.5  95  5  85  4 

7  Corporate  equities 3  l.o  2.4  (•)  3.9  5  8 

8  Debt  instruments 67.9  63.3  67.0  82.6  91.6  79  7 

9  Debt  capital  instruments 38.8  38.9  45.7  50.6  50.6  57  6 

10  State  and  local  government  secui  ties 7.3  5.6  7.8  9.5  9.9  112 

11  Corporate  and  foreign  bonds 5.9  11.0  15.9  14.0  13  0  20  6 

12  Mortgages 25.6  22.3  22.0  27.1  27.7  25.7 

}3                        Home  mortgages 15.4  11.7  11.5  15.1  15.7  12.8 

14  Other  residential 3.6  3.1  3.6  3.4  4  7  5  8 

15  Commercial 4.4  5.7  4.7  6.4  5.3  5.3 

}S          „.         ^'"^ 2.2  1.8  2.3  2.2  1.9  1.8 

17  Other  private  credit. 29.0  24.4  31.3  3Z0  41.0  22.1 

18  Bank  loans  n.a.c 14.1  10.7  9.5  13.1  15.3  6.4 

19  Consumer  credit 9l6  6.4  4.5  10.0  10  4  6  0 

20  Open-market  paper -.3  1.0  2.1  1.6  3.3  38 

l\          „    .°*" 56  6.2  5.1  7.2  12.0  5^9 

22  By  borrowing  sector 68.1  64.3  69.4  82.5  95.5  85.4 

23  Debt  instruments 67.9  63.3  67.0  82.6  91.6  97.7 

2«                 Foreign ^. 2.4  1.8  4.0  2.7  3.2  2.7 

25  State  and  local  governments 7.7  6.3  7  9  9  8  10  7  113 

26  Households 28.3  22.7  19.3  30.0  31.7  23*4 

27  Nonfinancial  business 29.5  32.5  35.7  40.1  46  0  42  3 

28  Farm 3.3  3.1  3.6  2.8  3.2  3.2 

29  Nonfarm  noncorporate 5.7  5.4  5.0  5  6  7  4  5  3 

30  Corporate 20.4  24.0  27.2  31.7  35.5  318 

31  Corporate  equities 3  1.0  2.4  (•)  3.9  5.8 

g                  Foreign            3  -.3  .1  .2  .5  .1 

33  Corporate  business (•)  1.3  2.4  —.2  3.4  5  7 

Totals  including  equities: 

34  Foreign...         2.7  1.5  4.0  2.8  3.7  2.7 

35  Nonfinancial  business , 29.4  33.8  38.1  39  9  49  4  48  0 

36  „         „^    Corporate 20.4  25.3  29.6  31.5  38.9  39.5 

37  Memo:  U.S.  Government  cash  balance  tota  s  net  of  changes  in  U.S.  Government 

,.    T  ^fl  "'J"^*'^ -10  -•*  1-2  -1.1  .4  2.8 

38  Total  funds  raised 70.9  68.3  81.3  97.1  91.4  95.5 

39  By  U.S.  Government J 2.8  4.0  11.8  14.5  -4.0  10.0 


147.4 

135.9 

25.5 

26.0 

-.5 

121.9 

11.5 

110.4 

84.2 

17.6 

19.7 

46.9 

26.1 

8.8 
10.0 

2.0 
26.3 

9.3 
11.2 
-.9 

6.6 
121.9 
110.4 

4.6 
17.8 
39.8 
48.2 

4.1 

8.7 
35.4 
11.5 

11.7 

4.6 
59.6 

46.8 


169.4 

158.9 

17.3 

13.9 

3.4 
152.1 
10.5 
141.6 
94.9 
14.4 
13.2 
67.3 
39.6 
10.3 
14.8 

2.6 

46.7 

21.8 

19.2 

-1.6 

7.3 
152.1 
141.6 

4.7 
14.2 
63.1 
59.6 

4.9 
10.4 
44.4 
10.5 
-.4 
10.9 

4.3 
70.5 
55.3 


3.2       -.3 

144. 2      169. 7 

22.3       17.6 


187.4 
180.1 

9.7 

7.7 

2.0 
177.7 

7.2 
170  4 
97.1 
13.7 
10.2 
73.2 
43.3 

8.4 
17.0 

4.4 
73.4 
38.6 
22.9 

1.8 

10.0 

177.7 

170.4 

7.7 
12.3 
72.8 
77.6 

8.6 

9.3 
59.7 

7.2 
-.2 

7.4 

7.5 
85.1 
67.2 

-1.7 

189.0 

11.4 


175.7 

172.4 

13.0 

13.1 

-.1 

162.7 

3.3 
159.4 
92.9 
17.0 
20.9 
55.0 
31.3 

7.5 
11.3 

4.8 
66.5 
29.9 

9.6 
14.9 
12.1 
162.7 
159.4 
15.7 
15.8 
42.5 
85.4 

7.4 

6.7 
71.3 

3.3 
-.2 

3.5 

15.5 
88.9 
74.7 

-4.8 

180.5 

17.7 


190.8 
185.5 

6.3 

5.1 

1.2 
184.5 

5.4 
179.2 
100.9 
17.8 
20.2 
62.9 
35.8 

7.3 
15.7 

4.1 
78.2 
41.2 
12.7 
15.4 

8.1 
184.5 
179.2 
201 
16.0 
47.5 
95.6 

7.3 

7.2 
81.2 

5.4 
-.2 

5.6 

19.9 
101.2 
86.7 

-2.3 

193.1 

8.6 


160.6 

159.3 

19.6 

21.1 

-1.5 

141.0 

1.2 

139.7 

84.9 

16.1 

21.7 

47.2 

26.9 

7.7 

7.0 

5.5 

54.8 

17.7 

6.6 

14.4 

16.0 

141.0 

139.7 

11.3 

15.7 

37.6 

75.1 

7.5 

6.3 

61.4 

1.2 

-.2 

1.4 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

64 

22 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


11.2  34 

76.5  35 

62.8  36 

-7.2  37 

167.8  38 

26.8  39 


BORROWING  IN  CREDIT  MARKETS 


173.1 
110.3 
62.8 
57.8 
5.1 

83.6 

sas 

33.1 
29.5 

3.9 

62.3 
35.2 
27.1 
20.4 

6.9 

89.6 
59.9 
29.7 
28.3 
1.4 


190.6 
118.5 
72.2 
56.5 
15.7 

96.4 
54.2 
42.3 
32.5 
1.3 
8LS 

76.5 
38.2 
38.3 
24.0 
1.3 
13.0 

94.2 
64  3 
29.9 
22.7 
7.2 


188.1 
128.4 
59.7 
57.5 
2.2 

93.4 
58.5 
35.0 
35.7 
2.4 
-3.2 

71.4 
41.5 
29.9 
27.2 
2.4 
.4 

94.6 
69.9 
24.7 
19.3 
5.4 


207.6 
140.4 
67.2 
69.9 
-2.7 

97.9 
63.2 
34.7 
40.1 
-.2 
-5.2 

75.0 
45.1 
29.9 
31.7 
-.2 
-1.6 

199.7 
77.2 
32.5 
30.0 
2.5 


226.7 
154.3 
72.4 
81.1 
-8.7 

108.9 
69.5 
39.4 
46.0 
3.4 
-10  0 

83.7 
49.8 
33.9 
35.5 
3.4 
-5.0 

117.8 
84.8 
33.0 
31.7 
1.3 


224.2 
166.0 
58.2 
71.4 
-13.2 

108.0 
74.6 
33.5 
42.3 
5.7 
-14.5 

84.0 
53.6 
30.4 
33.8 
5.7 
-9.1 

116.2 
91.4 
24.7 
23.4 
1.4 


253.5 
178.9 
74.6 
99.4 
-24.8 

117.1 
80.3 
36.8 
48.2 
11.4 
-22.8 

87.2 
57.7 
29.5 
35.4 
11.4 
-17.3 

136.4 
98.6 
37.8 
39.8 

-2.1 


293.0 

194.3 

98.7 

133.6 

-34.9 

134.3 
88.2 
46.0 
59.6 
10.9 
-24.5 

102.5 
63.0 
39.4 
44.4 

10.9 
-15.8 

158.8 

106.1 

52.7 

63.1 

-ia4 


334.7 
211.0 
123.7 
157.9 
-34.2 

160.5 
95.2 
65.3 
77.6 
7.4 
-19.8 

121.5 
67.5 
54.0 
59.7 
7.4 
-13.1 

174.1 

115.7 

58.4 

72.8 

-14.4 


330.7 
220.4 
110  3 
131.4 
-21.1 

164.1 
103.1 
61.0 
85.4 
3.5 
-27.9 

125.8 

72.5 

53.3 

71.3 

3.5 

-21.4 

166.6 
117.3 
49.3 
42.5 
6.8 


331.6 
218.2 
113.5 
148.7 
-35.2 

166.8 
100.9 
65.9 
95.6 
5.6 
-35.4 

126.0 

70  8 

55.2 

81.2 

5.6 

-31.6 

164.9 
117.3 
47.6 
47.5 
.2 


329.7 
222.6 
107.1 
114.1 
-7.1 

161.4 

105.3 

56.1 

75.1 

1.4 

-20.4 

125.6 

74.2 

51.4 

61.4 

1.4 

-11.3 

168.3 

117.3 

51.0 

37.6 

13.3 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

t 

7 
8 
S 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


>  Capital  outlays  are  totals  for  residential  anl  nonresidential  fixed  capital,  net  change  in  inven- 
tories, and  consumer  durables,  except  outlays  1^  financial  business. 

>  Capital  consumption  Includes  amounts  for  cinsumer  durables  and  excludes  financial  business 
capital  consumption. 

>  Excess  of  net  investment  over  net  funds  rail 


Note:  Full  statements  for  sectors  and  trans_ 
annually  for  flows  and  for  amounts  outstanding,  i 
to  the  Flow  of  Funds  Section,  Division  of  Researo 
Reserve  System,  Washington,  DC. 

Funds  raised  by  type  and  sector.— Credit  fto 


:ion  types  are  available  on  a  Quarterly  basis  and 

Requests  for  these  statements  should  be  addressed 

and  Statistics,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 

's  included  here  are  the  net  amounts  raised  by 


households,  nonfinancial  business,  governments,  and  foreigners.  All  funds  raised  by  financial 
sectors  are  excluded.  U.S.  Government  budget  issues  (line  5)  are  loan  participation  certificates 
issued  by  CCC,  Export-Import  Bank,  FNMA,  and  GNMA.  together  with  security  issues  by  FHA, 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  TVA.  Issues  by  federally  sponsored  credit  agencies  are  excluded  as 
borrowing  by  financial  institutions.  Such  issues  are  on  p.  A-57,  line  11.  Corporate  equity  issues 
are  net  cash  issues  by  nonfinancial  and  foreign  corporations.  Mortgages  exclude  loans  in  process. 
Open  market  paper  is  commercial  paper  issued  by  nonfinancial  corporations  plus  bankars' 
acceptances. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  April  1975. 


Exaisrr  V 
So  what's  new  in  this  equation) 
First  of  all,  the  Impact  of  Federal  taxation. 
Only  in  the  last  three  decades  h«s  the  Gov- 
ernment drawn  off  such  a  high  percentage  of 
a  firm's  earnings.  And,  secondly,  the  public 
securities  markets  have  all  but  dosed  down 
for  most  busineeaee  during  the  pa^t  two  years 
and  It's  hard  to  predict  when,  if  ever,  a  small 
or  medium  size  firm  will  be  atjle  to  raise 
needed  c»r>'tal  through  a  public  underwrit- 
ing. 

Attached  is  a  chart  showing  ttaa  nimaber  of 
new  Issxiea  told  for  firms  with  n»t  worth  of 


lees  than  $6-mUUon  tor  the  past  seven  and 
one -half  years: 

TABLE  1.— NEW,  SMALL  STOCK  ISSUES 


YMr 


Number 
of  Issues 


Dollars 

underwritten 

(millions) 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975  (1st  5  mo.). 


358 
698 
198 

2a 

48* 

101 

9 

0 


745.3 

1,366.9 

375.0 

550.9 

89GlO 

205.3 

16.1 

0 


Note. — Above  data  represent  firm  under- 
wrltings  for  all  companies  with  a  net  worth 
under  $5  million.  Issues  of  over  $5  million 
were  not  included  nor  were  Regulation  A  or 
best  effort  underwritings.  The  above  data 
were  compiled  through  the  efforts  of  Greater 
Washington  Investors  and  S.  M.  Rubel  & 
Assoc  iaties. 

Small  businesses  were  not  the  only  onea 
who  felt  the  cold  wind  of  a  dying  new  IssoM 
market.  Data  compiled  by  the  Seciiritlee  and 
Exchange  Conmiission  and  published  In  the 
April  1976  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin ahow  a  similar  trend  for  all  corpora- 
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tlons  even  though  It  is  i^jparent  that  some  Souses. — "Small    Stock    Issues,"    Excerpt 

of  the  major  companies  have  still  been  able  fr<Hn  testimony  of  Walter  B.  Stults,  Ex.  Vice 

to  tap  the  public  securities  markets  during  Pres.,  National  Association  of  &nall  Busl- 

the  past  two  years.  ness  Investment  Companies,  in  Hearing  Be- 


fore the  Select  Conun.  on  Small  Business  and 
Subcomm.  on  Financial  Markets,  VS.  Senate. 
Jtme  19,  1976. 


EXHIBIT  VI 
NEW  CORPORATE  SECURITIES  OFFERED  FOR  CASH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (EQUITY  SECURITIES)! 


Year 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


Total 

number 

Dollar 

Average 

Dollar 

Average 

of 

amounts 

size 

Common 

amounts 

sue 

e<^uity 

(in 

of 

stock 

(in 

of 

securities 

millions) 

issue 

only* 

millions) 

issue 

736 

2,272 

3,086,900 

376 

1,811 

4,816,400 

635 

2.514 

3,959,000 

324 

2,265 

6,990,700 

790 

2,844 

3,600,000 

466 

1,935 

4, 152. 300 

1,548 

4,583 

2,960,500 

1,009 

3,890 

3, 855,  301 

2,643 

8,396 

3,176,600 

1,703 

7,481 

4,  392, 800 

1.679 

8,330 

4,961,200 

976 

7,126 

7,301,200 

Year 


Total 

number 

of 

equity 

securities 


Dollar 

amounts 

(in 

millions) 


Average 

size 

of 

issue 


Dollar  Average 

Common        amounts  size 

•stock                (in  oi 

only  >        millions)  issue 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975  (4  mo. 
only) 


1,812 

2,086 

1,286 

635 

159 


12,992 
13,068 
11, 105 
6,300 


7, 169, 900 

6,  264, 600 
8,  365, 300 
9, 921, 200 


1,112 

1,020 

324 

150 


9,384  8.438,800 

6. 795  6, 661, 700 

4, 487  13, 848, 700 

2,791  18,606,600 


3,385    21,289,300 


>  Includes  S-1  registrations,  regulation  A  offerings,  limited  partnerships  and  private  offerings 
reported  to  SEC.  Excludes  bonds. 

>  Registered  S-1  securities  issues  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  Excludes  regulation  A  offerings. 


Source:  Branch  of  Securities  Offerings  and  Studies.  Office  of  Economic  Research.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 


EXHIBIT  VII 

CONCENTRATION  OF  ASSETS  AND  PROFITS 

NO.  799.  SHARE  OF  ASSETS  HELD  BY  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS:  1948  TO  1972 

|ln  percent  Corporations  ranked  on  value  of  assets  in  each  year.  Prior  to  1969,  excludes  newspapers) 


Corporation  rank  group 

1948 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

100  largest 

40.2 
48.2 

39.7 
47.7 

44.3 
53.1 

46.4 
56.3 

46.5 
56.7 

49.1 
60.8 

48.2 
60.1 

48.5 
60.4 

48.9 
61.0 

47.6 

200  largest 

60.0 

Source:  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Bureau  of  Economics,  unpublished  data. 

NO.  800.  LARGEST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANIES— SHARE  OF  TOTAL  VALUE  ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURE:  1947  TO  197C 

|ln  percent.  1962, 1966,  and  1970  based  on  Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,  other  years  on  Census  of  Manufactures.  "Largest  companies"  are  those  which  were  largest  in  each  of  the  specified  years 

in  terms  of  value  added) 


Company  rank 


1947 


1954 


1958 


1962 


1963 


1966 


1967 


1970 


Largest  50  companies.. 
Largest  100  companies, 
largest  150  companies. 
Largest  200  companies. 


17 

23 

23 

24 

25 

25 

25 

2« 

23 

30 

30 

32 

33 

33 

33 

33 

27 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

38 

38 

30 

37 

38 

40 

41 

42 

42 

43 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  tlie  Census,  "Concentration  Ratios  in  Manufacturing  Industry:  1967,"  and  "Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures:  1970." 

NO.  801.  CORPORATE  MANUFACTURING  ASSETS  AND  PROFITS,  BY  ASSET  SIZE:  1960,  1970,  AND  1973 
[Corporations  and  assets  as  of  end  of  4th  quarter;  profit  for  entire  yew] 

Asset  stz»<las$ 


Item 


810,000,000       »5,000,000       $50,000,000     $100,000,000     $250,000,000    ^,000,000,000 
to  to  to  to  to  and  over 

$25,000,000       $50,000,000     $100,000,000     $250,000,000  $1,000,000,000 


Total 


Under 
$10,000,000 


1960 

Corporations number... 

Assets,  total million  dollar. 

Percent 

I  Net  profit,  total  > million  dollar. 

\  Percent 

1*70 

Corporations number. 

Assets,  toUl million  dollar. 

Percent 

Net  profit,  total  > million  dollar. 

Percent 

1973 

Corporations number.. 

Assets,  total million  dollar. 

Percent .    . 

Net  profit,  total » 

Percent 


155,970 
255,804 

100.0 
15, 197 

100.0 


(NA) 

578, 234 

100.0 

28, 572 

loao 


(NA) 

742,266 

100.0 

48,058 

100.0 


•154,000 

47,444 

18.6 

1,663 

las 


200,000 

69, 101 

12.0 

2,812 

9.8 


(NA) 

89,305 

12.0 

6,634 

13.8 


992 
15, 237 
6.0 
W 
S.1 


1.202 

20,471 

3.5 

811 

2.8 


1.462 

26,902 

16 

1.731 

3.6 


389 

13,637 
5.3 
756 
5.0 


533 

20,138 
15 
836 

2.9 


597 

21373 

11 

1.360 

2.8 


268 

19.199 

7.5 

1,092 

7.2 


366 

25.946 

4.5 

1,101 

3.9 


402 

30,223 

4.1 

1,844 

3.8 


179 
29,363 

1,726 
11.4 


289 

47,783 

8.3 

2,315 

8.1 


327 

53,075 

7.2 

3,142 

6.5 


114 

60,364 

23.6 

3,563 

k3.5 


218 

112.475 

19.5 

5,862 

20.5 


246 

126,635 

17.1 

8,063 

16.8 


28 

70,561 

i7.6 

5,630 

i7.1 


102 

282,320 

48.8 

14,832 

&1.9 


124 

392,753 

52.9 

25,284 

52.6 


'  Data  derived  from  Internal  Revenue  Servke,  Statistics  of  Income.  1960. 

'  After  taxes. 

'Ettinite. 


NA.  Not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manuficturfaig  Co 
porations. 
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|n  billions  of  doUan.  Prior  to  1960,  oxdudes 
eidusivt  of  capital  gains  and  losses;  in 


Maska  and  Hawaii.  Covers  corporations  organized  for  profit  Represents  profits  accruing  to  U.S.  residents,  without  deduction  of  depletion  charges  tht 
rcorporate  dividends  from  profits  of  domestic  corporations  are  eliminated;  net  receipts  of  dividends  and  branch  profits  from  abroad  are  added) 


Item 


Profits  before  taxes... ^^ 

Less:  Income  tax  liabililftFoderal  and 
State) 

Equals:  Profits  after  taxes 

Less:  Net  dividends '. 

Equals :  Undistributed  profits 

Capital  consumption  allowances  > 

Cashflow' 

Profits  plus  capital  consumption  allow- 
ances  


>  Represents  amounts  disbursed  to  U.S.  resii 
dividends. 
'  Includes  depreciation  and  accidental  damagks. 


ents,  measured  after  elimination  of  intercorporate        •  Undistributed  profits  pluscapltal  consumption  allowances. 


ExHiBTr   Vm 
Mergers — All  industries,  iJ|S9-75 

1969    — 

1970    

1971    

1972    

1973    

1974    

1975  (1st  half) 


...  4.463 
„.  6,  123 
...  4.645 
...  4,804 
...  4.040 
...  2.861 
...  1.205 

Source:  W.  T.  Grimm  Co..  Chic  igo.  111. 

1969-73  Reprinted,  "Small  B  tslness  Tax 
Reform.  1970-74,"  Committee  I  rint.  Select 
Comm.  on  Small  BusLness,  U.S.  1  lenate. 


ENERGY— A  WORKABLE  COM- 
PROMISE 


llo 
ecor  omic 


aid 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President, 
problem  is.  in  my  judgment 
significant  issue  to  confront 
States  since  World  War  n. 
likely    to    have    greater 
budgetary    importance    in 
ahead.  The  Nation's  economlfc 
depends  on  the  price  and 
energy.   Thus,  energy  canno 
sidered  in  a  vacuum. 

The  United  States  has  beconje 
Ingly  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  At  the  same  time,  our 
duction  has  been  reduced.  In 
the  United  States  produced 
barrels  per  day  crude  oil 
gas  hqulds.  That  is  562.000 
day  less  than  was  produced  in 
Since  1970  when  it  reached  a 
domestic  oil  production  has 
an  average  annual  rate  of  abou 
million  barrels  per  day.  Domestic 
tion  continues  to  decline,  but 
tlon  is  up  this  year  over  last, 
ports  are  providing  the 
energy  production  gap  will 
economy  begins  to  climb. 

The  United  States  can  mi 
needs  for  imported  oil  by 
icies  to  increase  domestic 
and  production.  There  is  a 
saving  and  all  the  energy 
toward  meeting  our  needs.  But 
tion  alone  is  not  enough.  We 
crease  domestic   production 
supplies.  This  means  stimulating 
opment  of  domestic  oil  and  n 
energy  resources,  in  order  to 
our  needs  while  we  move 
creased  use  of  coal,  nuclear 
energy  sources. 

There  is  general  agreement  fiiat  with- 
out controls.  Uie  price  of  othei  forms  of 
energy  will  tend  to  follow  thi  price  of 


diffei  ence 
grow 


sav  ;d 


of 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  monthly. 
Source:  "StaUstical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,"  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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increas- 
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May  1975, 
10  million 
natural 
barrels  per 
May  1974. 
peak.  U.S. 
qeclined  at 
a  quarter 
produc- 
consump- 
DPEC  im- 
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oil.  Moreover,  there  is  an  inescapable  re- 
lationship between  the  economy,  the  en- 
ergy situation,  and  the  Federal  budget. 
While  our  ultimate  goal  should  include 
restoration  of  free  markets  in  energy,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not  have  a 
free  market  in  oil  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  price  of  oil  left  unregulated 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  pegged  to 
the  monopoly  price  set  by  OPEC  con- 
trol. 

Even  instant  decontrol  will  not,  as  if 
by  magic,  turn  the  tap  and  provide  an 
immediate  flow  of  energy  from  a  hidden 
reservoir.  There  will  be  costs  involved 
and  it  will  take  some  time  to  reach  our 
goals  under  any  strategy. 

The  White  House  has  indicated  that 
the  President  will  veto  the  congressional 
proposal  to  extend  cil-prlce  controls  be- 
yond August  31.  But  this  is  likely  to  have 
a  shock  wave  impact  on  the  economy  on 
the  order  of  that  which  the  Nation  ex- 
perienced from  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in 
late  1973.  We  are  still  suffering  the  ad- 
verse efifects  of  that  action. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  our  present 
dilemma;  there  are  many  comneting, 
often  conflicting  interests  to  be  weighed 
and  accorded  a  measure  of  equity.  How- 
ever, there  is  agreement  that  the  United 
States  must  increase  its  conservation 
and  production  of  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies. There  also  appears  to  be  general 
recognition  that  the  price  of  oil  should 
be  allowed  to  rise  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary incentives  to  achieve  such  an  in- 
crease. The  price  should  be  one  which 
provides  the  incentive  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  energy 
without  creating  incentive  to  withhold 
supplies  from  the  market. 

Among  the  key  policy  questions  facing 
the  Congress  are:  how  much  and  how 
rapidly  should  price  increases  be  allowed 
for  oil  and  other  energy  sources — either 
old  or  new?  What  policies  will  bring 
about  more  eflScient  use  of  domestically 
available  sources  of  energy  without  eco- 
nomic impact?  What  kind  of  policy 
should  Congress  adopt  concerning  con- 
sumer prices  for  energy? 

President  Ford's  latest  proposal  for  de- 
control of  oil  is  an  encouraging  move  in 
the  right  direction  but,  unfortimately  It 
does  not  yet  go  far  enough. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  current 
impasse  over  oil  prices.  The  American 
people  want  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment to  work.  But  breakdown  is  immi- 


nent over  oil  price  controls,  and  threat- 
ens to  bring  the  least  desirable  of  alter- 
natives— immediate  decontrol — and  thus 
to  deal  another  severe  blow  to  people's 
confldence  in  government.  The  long 
range  consequents  are  ugly. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion to  attempt  to  resolve  the  current  im- 
passe in  a  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  role  of  the  com- 
promiser is  never  a  popular  one.  But  this 
is  not  a  time  for  concern  about  popular- 
ity. It  is  a  time  for  concern  for  oiu-  re- 
sponsibilities in  making  the  institutions 
of  government  work  effectively  to  resolve 
this  impasse  and  meet  tlie  needs  of  the 
Nation.  There  is  an  urgent  requirement 
for  decision  to  eliminate  uncertainty,  for 
producers  and  consumers  alike,  and  to 
make  a  start  on  an  effective  energy  pro- 
gram. Accordingly,  as  a  basis  for  com- 
promise between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  I  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  compromise 
which  I  have  submitted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  7715. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  amendment, 
number  857,  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  a  comparison  of  the  Moss 
compromise  to  the  President's  latest 
plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment ar.d  comparison  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  857 

TITLE  n 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  4(g)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  of  1973  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31.  1976" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "February  28,  1981". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
President  shall  amend  the  regulation  under 
subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  ceiling  price  for  sales  of  old  oil 
shall  be  $5.25  per  barrel. 

"(B)  The  ceiling  price  for  sales  of  new  oil 
shall  be  $10  per  barrel,  except  that  such 
price  shall  Increase  $.05  per  month  for  sixty- 
six  months. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  "new  oil'  means  that  cate- 
gory of  oil  classified  as  'new  oil'  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  on  the  date  Ot 
enactment  of  this  subsection  plus  the  cate- 
gory of  old  oil  reclassified  as  new  oil  In  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph   (2)(B). 

"(B)   the  term  'old  oil'  means  that  cftte- 
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gory  of  oil  classified  as  old  oil'  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  except  that 
the  President  shall  by  regulation  reclassify 
11/2  per  centum  of  the  quantity  of  old  oil  as 
new  oil  for  each  month  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

Comparison  of  the  Moss  Compromise  to  the 

President's  Latest  Plan 

description 

The  President's  latest  plan  is  to  decontrol 
oil  over  a  39  month  period.  Old  oU  would  con- 
tinue to  be  price  controlled  at  $5.25,  but 
redefined  as  new  oU  at  the  rate  of  IVj  per- 
cent the  first  year.  2Vi  percent  the  second 
year,  and  3V4  percent  for  the  remaining  15 
months.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year.  18  per- 
cent of  currently  defined  old  oil  would  be 
allowed  to  sell  at  new  oil  prices,  rising  to 
48  percent  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and 
100  percent  by  November  1978.  The  price 
of  new  oil  would  be  rolled  back  from  $12.50 
to  $11.50  per  barrel,  but  the  price  would 
be  allowed  to  increase  by  5  cents  per  month 
over  39  months,  to  $13.50  per  barrel.  The 
President's  proposal  also  mentions  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  which  would  allow  the  pro- 
ducer to  exclude  some  undefined  portion  of 
his  excess  profits  for  moneys  reinvested  In 
future  exploration.  The  President  continues 
to  propose  Immediate  deregulation  of  new 
natural  gas. 

The  Moss- compromise  rolls  back  the  price 
of  new  oil  to  $10,  and  allows  It  to  increase 
by  5  cents  per  month  over  a  period  of  5V4 
years  to  a  celling  of  $13.30  per  barrel.  Old 
oil  would  continue  to  be  price  controlled  at 
$5.25.  but  would  be  redefined  as  new  oil  at 
the  rate  of  \V2  percent  monthly  (over  the 
entire  5 "'a  year  period),  thereby  refiectlng 
the  natural  decline  rate  of  oU  fields.  The 
Mos-s  approach  eliminates  most  of  the  oil 
companies'  windfall  profits  by  leaving  the 
money  with  consumers.  However,  a  windfall 
profits  tax  with  a  plowback  provision  would 
be  retained.  The  rebate  to  consumers  would 
not  necessarily  be  restricted  to  the  yield 
from  such  a  tax,  but  would  also  reflect  the 
cost  tc  consumers  whether  It  arose  from 
tariffs  oi  OPEC  price  increafes. 

IMPACT 

Compared  to  the  President's  latest  pro- 
posal, the  compromise  recommended  by 
Senator  Moss  represents  a  savings  to  con- 
sumers of  approximately  $13.5  billion  over 
the  39  month  period  on  domestic  oU  pur- 
chases alone.  Depending  on  the  policies  ul- 
timately selected  regarding  tariffs,  natural 
gas,  and  coal,  the  savings  could  be  twice 
as  large  or  approximately  $27  billion  through 
the  end  of  1978.  The  Moss  proposal  means 
an  average  savings  of  $200  to  $400  per  house- 
hold over  the  39  month  period. 

The  most  significant  difference  between 
the  two  proposals  Is  their  po8,^ble  impact 
upon  the  recovering  economy.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  has  a  "double  whammy"  effect 
on  the  economy,  and  possibly  on  production. 
It  concentrates  45  percent  of  its  decontrol 
during  the  last  15  months.  This  significant 
Increase  may  create  inducement  to  with- 
hold production  in  order  to  benefit  from  the 
higher  price  by  waiting  a  relatively  short 
period. 

In  contrast,  the  Moss  comproml<?e  strikes 
an  appropriate  balance  between  energy  ob- 
jectives, and  objectives  for  the  economy.  It 
avoids  a  sharp  price  Increase  which  would 
tend  to  Increase  inflation  and  trigger  a  wage- 
price  spiral  which  could  lead  to  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  unemployment. 

The  Moss  compromise  also  avoids  abrupt 
Increases  In  energy  prices  which  would  im- 
pose urmecessary  hardships  and  might  not 
Increase  production  and  conservation  sub- 
stantially more.  After  all,  time  is  reqiUred 
to  change  living  patterns,  and  to  find  and 
produce  oil.  The  price  and  time-phasing  of 


the  Moss  compromise  provides  the  incentives 
to  produce  without  creating  incentives  to 
withhold  supplies  from  the  market. 

TIME-PHASING 

Both  the  President's  proposal  and  the 
Moss  compromise  provide  a  gradital  rate  of 
decontrol   (18%)    during  the  first  year. 

However,  the  President's  plan  would  de- 
control 82%  of  old  oil  between  September 
1976,  and  November  1978,  while  the  Moss 
compromise  continues  the  gradual  (18%) 
per  year  decontrol  over  the  entire  5VS  years. 

In  addition,  rolling  new  oil  prices  back 
to  $10  rather  than  $11.50  a  barrel  is  unlikely 
to  reduce  production,  but,  the  lower  price 
will  reduce  the  adverse  Impact  of  higher  oil 
prices  on  the  economy  and  consumers. 

DIRECTION     AND     CERTAINTY 

Both  proposals  Indicate  the  direction  of 
the  federal  government's  plan,  but  the  Moss 
compromise  provides  greater  certainty  and 
stability.  It  extends  over  a  5^  year  period 
into  1981 — and  better  enables  consumers 
and  producers  alike  to  plan  and  act  for  the 
longer  period.  Removal  of  the  uncertainty 
on  prices  and  regulation  will  encourage  in- 
creased Investment,  production,  and  conser- 
vation. 

NATURAL   GAS 

In  addition.  Senator  Moss  has  called  for 
the  Congress  to  explore  a  natural  gas  price 
adjustment  plan  which  would: 

— allow  the  price  of  new  gas  in  interstate 
and  Intrastate  markets  to  rise  to  the  blend 
price  of  domestic  oil, 

— permit  only  l  to  I1/2  percent  per  month 
of  natural  gas  from  producing  wells  to  rise 
from  the  old  contracted  price  to  the  new 
celling  price.  This  would  reflect  the  natiiral 
decline  rate  In  gas  pricing  in  a  maimer  simi- 
lar to  that  proposed  for  oil. 

Such  a  plan  could  add  substantially  to 
consumer  savings  compared  to  the  Presi- 
dent's deregulation  plan,  particularly  if 
there  is  a  rush,  as  is  likely,  to  renegotiate 
existing  contracts  up  to  the  ceiling  price. 

EXTENSION   OF   EPAA 

The  Moss  compromise  would  extend  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for  90 
days  to  allow  time  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  new  plan. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
highlight  a  few  of  the  salient  features 
of  my  compromise  which  would: 

Roll  back  the  price  of  new  oil  to  $10 
and  allow  it  to  increase  by  5  cents  a 
month  over  a  period  of  66  months  to  a 
ceiling  of  $13.30  a  barrel. 

Continue  price  controls  on  old  oil  at 
$5.25  per  barrel,  but  allow  it  to  be  re- 
defined as  new  oil  at  the  rate  of  IV2 
percent  monthly  over  the  entire  66- 
month  period;  thereby  reflecting  the 
natural  decline  rate  of  oil  fields. 

Represent  a  saving  to  consumers  of 
about  $13.5  billion  over  the  39-month 
period  on  domestic  oil  purchases  alone. 
The  savings  could  be  twice  as  large — 
$27  billion — depending  on  the  policies 
chosen,  re  tariffs,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

Avoid  a  sharp  price  increase  which 
would  tend  to  Increase  inflation  and 
trigger  a  wage-price  spiral  leading  to  in- 
creased unemployment,  and  unnecessary 
hardships. 

Provide  the  Incentive  to  produce  oil 
without  an  incentive  to  withhold  sup- 
plies from  the  market. 

Afford  greater  certainty  and  stability 
which  will  encourage  increased  invest- 
ment, production,  and  conservation. 

Virtually  eliminate  windfall  profits 
leaving  money  with  the  consumer.  How- 
ever, a  windfall  profits  tax  with  plow- 


back  provision  would  be  retained.  Re- 
bates to  consumers  would  not  necessarily 
be  restricted  to  the  yield  from  such  a 
tax  but  would  also  reflect  the  cost  to 
consumers  from  tariffs  or  OPEC  price 
increases. 

Call  on  Congress  to  explore  a  natural 
gas  price  adjustment  plan  which  would 
allow  some  increase  in  the  price  of  new 
gas. 

And,  finally,  would  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for  90 
days  to  complete  the  details  of  the  com- 
promise and  set  it  in  motion. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  a  standoff  or 
confrontation  politics  which  would  con- 
tinue the  impasse  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumers  and  our  economy. 
This  is  a  time  for  accommodation — and 
I  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on  to- 
day, entitled  "Confrontation  Over  Oil" 
which  I  ask  mianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONrBONTATTON    OVEB   OIL 

The  Issue  of  energy  policy  Is  still  unre- 
solved, as  Congress  continues  to  flounder  over 
the  problem  of  how  to  restrict  oU  consump- 
tion and  encourage  oU  production — without 
putting  too  heavy  a  burden  on  consumers  and 
Industrial  oU  users,  and  without  endanger- 
ing the  stability  of  the  economy. 

Having  long  since  rejected  the  balanced 
plan  for  higher  fuel  taxes  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  its  own  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  House  has  now  rejected  President 
Ford's  program  for  phasing  out  controls  on 
"old"  oil  over  the  next  39  months;  fully  Im- 
plemented tills  would  have  combined  higher 
oU  prices  to  encourage  conservation  and  pro- 
duction with  a  windfall  profits  tax  and  a 
"plowback"  provision  to  encourage  energy 
Investment. 

This  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  both  shortsighted  and  irresponsible.  In- 
stead of  seeking  reasonable  compromise.  Con- 
gress has  chosen  the  path  of  confrontation — 
as  though  Its  main  concern  were  to  put  the 
political  onus  on  the  President  for  whatever 
happens  to  oil  prices. 

Rather  than  vote  either  an  Increase  In 
taxes  or  a  decontrol  program  that  would  let 
prices  ration  demaoid  for  oU,  the  House  in- 
stead passed  a  bill  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
"new"  oil;  If  that  bill  should  pass  the  Senate, 
the  President,  who  Is  also  playing  the  con- 
frontation game,  wUl  surely  veto  It.  The 
House  has  also  voted  to  extend  price  controls 
on  "old"  oU  for  another  six  months  beyond 
the  present  expiration  date  of  Aug.  31;  but 
the  President  has  made  it  plain  that  he 
woiild  veto  any  such  extension. 

It  would  stUl  be  best  If  Congress  and  the 
President  would  back  off  from  confrontation 
politics,  and  try  to  work  out  a  reasonable 
plan  before  oU  controls  expire.  If  that  Is  not 
p>osslble,  given  the  shortness  of  time  and  the 
deep  holes  into  which  the  disputants  have 
dug  themselves.  Congress  on  return  from  Its 
retess  wUl  have  to  enact  a  program  to  keep 
steeply  climbing  energy  costs  from  both 
worsening  inflation  and  pushing  the  barely 
recovering  economy  back  into  recession. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  oil 
controls  are  allowed  to  expire  on  Au- 
gust 31,  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  in 
September  when  the  Congress  recon- 
venes we  can  roll  back  the  clock  to  the 
status  quo  which  now  prevails  and  ad- 
dress the  problem  as  if  nothing  had 
transpired  in  the  interm.  Upon  return 
we  are  sure  to  find  the  situation  unim- 
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proved,  we  are  likely  to  find  th^  situation 
much  worse.  We  will  have  lost  fihe  initia- 
tive. We  will  be  swimming  against  the 
tide.  Our  capability  for  effective  action 
will  be  limited.  The  situation  ^annot  be 
Improved  by  waiting.  Time  is  fluting.  An 
opportimity — to  achieve  a  worklible  com- 
promise— which  is  now  ours  sitould  not 
be  allowed  to  slip  from  our  gr^sp. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  coll|Bagues  to 
support  this  compromise  as  a  basis  for 


resolving  this  oil  price-control 


impasse. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRECY:  iTWO 
PERSPECTIVES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  years  the  Govemaient  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  for  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  has  conducted  an  ongoing  in- 
vestigation of  tendency  of  Fedej^  agen- 
cies to  keep  their  (^leratlons  secret  from 
the  American  public.  j 

A  major  portion  of  our  effort!,  includ- 
ing 5  days  of  hearings  held  In  May  and 
June  of  1974,  focused  upon  the  imple- 
mentation of  Presidential  Executive  Or- 
der 11652,  the  basic  authority]  used  by 
Government  officials  to  classifsj  materi- 
als and  withhold  them  from  public  ac- 
cess. It  is  our  concern  that  thaft  Execu- 
tive order  provides  too  broad  an  author- 
ity to  classify  Oovemment  materials  and 
as  a  resist  fosters  imnecessary  and  often 
costly  practices  to  protect  materials 
which  never  should  have  been  I  stamped 
secret. 

One  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
classification  in  the  United  Stktes  and 
now  a  consultant  on  Government  secu- 
rity policies  is  William  G.  Flounce.  As 
a  matter  of  public  interest  ana  service, 
Mr.  Florence  frequently  has  provided 
our  subcommittee  with  both  testimony 
and  advice  In  its  efforts  to  explore  leg- 
islative alternatives  to  the  Pre$idential 
classification  system. 

Recently  Mr.  Florence  was  ^ed  to 
speak  at  Journalism  Week  at  toe  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Columbifi  on  this 
most  important  subject.  His  remarks 
have  been  included  in  report  No.  336  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Canter  lo- 
cated at  that  University's  Sqhool  of 
Journalism.  In  a  significant  comment  on 
the  classiflcatltm  system  and  cun'ent  ef- 
forts to  write  criminal  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  classified  infdrmatlon 
Mr.  Florence  stated:  | 

A  particularly  strong  reason  why  ^n&ny  In- 
dividuals use  the  security  classlflcatlon  sys- 
tem for  Information  they  want  to  OontnH  Is 
their  belief  that  some  Federal  laW'  protects 
Information  with  a  classlflcatlon  oi  It.  and 
that  any  one  who  discloses  such  informa- 
tion without  tbelr  approval  can  be  punished 
under  the  law.  T 

That  belief  Is  based  on  the  errone<xu  state- 
ment In  Kxecutlve  Order  11662  th^  wrong- 
ful disclosure  of  classified  informitlon  "Is 
recognized  in  the  Federal  CrtmlnalTcode  as 
providing  the  basis  for  prosecutlc^n."  But 
that  threat  is  a  deliberate  misrepresentation 
of  law.  There  Is  no  statute  providing  any 
such  sanction.  In  the  letter  to  the  writer  last 
July,  the  Department  of  Defense  stated  that 
the  threat  "is  admittedly  an  attention  get- 
ting device."  Tet  mllUons  of  people  have 
been  deceived  by  the  threat  and  ire  con 
vlnced  that  It  Is  valid. 


It  is  our  hope  that  the  continuing 
study  by  our  subcommittee  of  the  pres- 
ent classification  system  and  hearings 
which  we  anticipate  holding  this  fall  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  statutory  restruc- 
turing of  that  system.  In  that  Mr.  Flor- 
ence's comments  imderscore  the  impor- 
tance of  this  effort,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
[needom   of   Information   Center  Report 
No.  336] 

In  this  report,  the  latest  In  a  continuing 
series  concerning  govenimental  secrecy,  pro- 
vides a  general  view  with  specific  cases, 
written  by  William  O.  Florence,  former  se- 
cxirlty  classlflcatlon  policy  officer  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  presently  a 
consultant  on  government  security  policies 
with  the  Center  for  National  Security  Stud- 
ies, Washington.  D.C.  He  also  acts  as  a  vol- 
unteer consultant  to  Sen.  Muskle's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Rep.  Bella  Abzug's  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Individual  Rights. 
Thk  PREsmnmAL  Sbckxct  Ststkm  Versus 
OtJK  Right  To  Know 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  a 
heavy  political  restraint  on  communication 
regarding  the  affairs  of  our  government.  The 
restraint  prevents  people  from  getting  facts 
which  they  must  have  to  determine  their 
own  destinies.  It  affects  the  capability  of 
media  to  inform  citizens  of  what  Is  going 
on  in  their  government. 

This  restraint  is  the  secrecy  system  cur- 
rently promxUgated  in  Executive  Order  11662. 
subject:  Classlflcatlon  and  Declasslflcatlon 
of  National  Seciirlty  Information,  dated 
March  8,  1972.  Under  this  presidential  or- 
der. Executive  branch  people  may  classify 
official  information  as  Confidential.  Secret, 
or  Top  Secret,  and  protect  It  from  unauthor- 
ized dlaclo8\ire  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  relations.  Actually,  those 
two  Interests  were  quickly  obliterated  in  the 
order  by  being  given  the  collective,  catch- 
aU,  shorthand  term  "national  security." 
Thus,  the  operational  requirement  Is  that 
official  information  shall  be  classified  for 
secrecy  if  "its  tinauthorlzed  disclosure  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  damage  to 
the  national  security." 

Any  government  effort  to  protect  Informa- 
tion which  really  would  damage  or  impair 
the  capability  of  this  nation  to  defend  It- 
self would  be  con  sonant  with  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  with  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
our  existence  as  the  United  States.  If  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11662  were  designed  for  and 
limited  to  that  objective,  It  would  demand 
the  support  of  all  citizens. 

But  the  system  established  in  the  order 
permits  imposition  of  security  classlflcatlon 
controls  on  information  for  any  purpose. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  In  at 
least  30  Executive  branch  departments  and 
Independent  agencies  can  classify  informa- 
tion in  tremendous  volumes  for  what  they 
personally  consider  to  be  national  security 
reasons.  Few  of  them  understand,  or  could 
possibly  imderstand,  the  damage  factor  that 
la  stated  In  the  order  as  the  basis  for  classl- 
flcatlon. 

The  writer  has  observed  that  the  reasons 
most  commonly  used  today  for  classifying 
information  are — 

a.  The  Information  was  new  to  the  classi- 
fier; 

b.  Desire  to  keep  It  out  of  newspapers; 

c.  Reluctance  to  "give  it  away"; 

d.  "I  don't  see  foreign  peeple  giving  us 
this  kind  of  information": 


e.  "A  foreign  government  might  not  like 
my  saying  what  its  officials  did"; 

f.  "Disclosure  might  lead  to  examination 
of  my  program"; 

g.  Association  of  separate  non-classified 
items; 

b.  Repeated  use  of  old  Information  with- 
out trying  to  declassify  it; 
1.  Personal  prestige;  and 
j.    Habitual    practice,    including    clerical 
routine. 

A  particularly  strong  reason  why  many  in- 
dividuals use  the  security  classlflcatlon  sys- 
tem for  Information  they  want  to  control 
is  their  beUef  that  some  federal  law  pro- 
tects Information  with  a  classlflcatlon  on  it 
and  that  anyone  who  discloses  such  Infor- 
mation without  their  approval  can  be  pun- 
ished under  the  law. 

That  belief  Is  based  on  the  erroneous 
statement  in  Executive  Order  11652  that 
wrongful  disclosure  of  clas^fied  informa- 
tion "Is  recognized  in  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  as  providing  a  basis  for  prosecution." 
But  that  threat  Is  a  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation of  law.  There  is  no  statute  provid- 
ing any  such  sanction.  In  a  letter  to  the 
writer  last  July,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stated  that  the  threat  "Is  admit- 
tedly an  attention  getting  device."  Yet  mll- 
Uons of  people  have  been  deceived  about  the 
threat  and  are  convinced  that  it  Is  valid. 

Incidentally,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
trying  now  to  have  Congress  enact  a  law 
that  really  would  make  it  a  crime  for  an 
individual  to  disclose  classified  information 
to  a  so-called  unauthorized  person.  The  pro- 
posal is  section  1124  of  Senate  bill  S-1,  the 
bill  which  would  revise  the  entire  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  Section  1124  has  been  dubbed 
the  "official  secrets  act."  It  would  apply  to 
Journalists  if  they  have  knowledge  of  any 
classified  infOTmatlon  that  was  officially  given 
to  them. 

How  did  this  presidential  secrecy  system 
come  about?  The  quick  answer  is  that  we 
did  It  to  ourselves.  Over  30  years  ago,  a  con- 
tagion of  World  War  n  Army  and  Navy  mili- 
tary secrecy  practices  was  allowed  to  seep  Into 
almost  every  civilian  agency  of  government. 
The  practice  spread  throughout  the  land 
during  those  historic  battles  against  alleged 
Communist  agents  during  the  Cold  War 
years. 

In  1961,  President  Truman  made  the  or- 
iginal Army  and  Navy  security  classlflcatlon 
system  directive,  for  the  flrst  time,  upon  the 
entire  Executive  branch  by  promulgating 
Executive  Order  10290.  President  Elsenhower 
replaced  that  order  with  Executive  Order 
10501,  which  was  replaced  with  the  current 
order  in  1972. 

But  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  basic 
mUltary  system  of  permitting  individuals 
to  classify  Information  and  mark  documents 
as  Confldentlal,  or  higher,  according  to  their 
choice.  Perhaps  over  20  million  documents 
in  use  today  have  classification  markings  to 
keep  them  secret  from  the  public. 

And  there  has  been  no  substantial  change 
in  the  utterly  unrealistic  procediire  for  de- 
classification. Once  a  classification  Is  put  on 
a  document,  with  no  specific  provision  for 
timely  cancellation  of  that  classification,  the 
document  must  be  kept  and  handled  In  se- 
crecy until  some  especially  designated  per- 
son: 

a.  Can  be  hired  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able, and 

b.  Has  time  enough  to  review  the  docu- 
ment for  possible  declassification,  and 

c.  Also  has  common  sense  enough  to  can- 
cel the  classification. 

It  is  the  latter  bureaucratic  obsession  with 
security  classification  secrecy  that  keeps  se- 
curity classification  markings  on  about  one 
billion  pages  of  this  nation's  historical  rec- 
ords In  the  National  Archives. 

The  widespread  effect  of  the  President's 
order  for  secrecy.  In  the  name  of  national 
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security,  is  also  refiected  by  the  following 

facts : 

a.  Over  12,000  industrial  and  academic 
locations  in  the  United  States  have  a  "facility 
security  clearance"  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  access  to  Information 
bearing  security  classification  markings. 

b.  Perhaps  as  many  as  eight  million  people 
in  government.  Industry,  and  academic  in- 
stitutions are  working  with  information 
which  has  a  classification  marking  of  Con- 
fldentlal or  higher. 

In  addition  to  other  Uls  that  result  from 
the  President's  secrecy  system,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  In  an  effort  to 
apply  and  enforce  rules  for  precluding  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  information  bearing 
security  classlflcatlon  markings.  The  funds 
are  expended  on  the  basis  of  assigned  mark- 
ings, regardless  of  whether  the  Information 
has  already  been  disclosed. 

Why  is  the  presidential  secrecy  system  per- 
mitted to  exist? 

The  majority  of  American  people  adopted 
the  false  philosophy  of  secrecy  which  was 
promoted  after  World  War  n.  This  stemmed 
from  a  fear  complex,  the  fear  of  some  danger 
that  could  not  be  met  by  existing  statutory 
or  constitutional  capabilities.  A  security 
classification  was  exactly  the  right  kind  of 
label  to  designate  information  few  secrecy  so 
as  to  protect  the  "national  security"  from 
any  Imaginable  threat,  foreign  or  domestic. 

Concurrently,  the  security  classification 
system  was  equated  with  patriotism.  People 
who  supported  security  classification  secrecy 
met  the  national  security  loyalty  test.  Any- 
one who  violated  a  security  classification 
could  be  branded  a  threat  to  national  se- 
curity, and  could  be  considered  disloyal. 

This  security  classification  hoax  has  been 
accepted  for  years  by  people  In  all  walks  of 
life.  Its  proponents  Include  publishers.  Jour- 
nalists and  educators.  Included  also  are  a 
great  many  industrialists  and  others  who 
profit  from  security  classlflcatlon  secrecy. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  an  individ- 
ual who  works  under  the  security  classifica- 
tion system's  rules  can  use  them  for  any 
secrecy  purpose  that  seema  advantageoxis. 
Some  highly  publicized  abuses  of  govern- 
mental power  committed  under  cover  of  the 
executive  order  classification  system,  includ- 
ing the  Cambodia  bombing  and  the  Huston 
plan  for  surveillance  of  citizens,  have  been 
extremely  serious  for  the  nation.  In  the  con- 
text, all  citizens  have  a  problem  with  the 
presidential  secrecy  system,  if  they  want  an 
open  government. 

Here  are  three  requests  for  access  to  some 
documents  that  the  DepEirtments  of  Defense 
and  State  denied  Just  a  few  days  ago.  They 
show  the  day-to-day  use  of  the  classification 
system. 

On  March  2,  1975  I  requested  access  to  a 
docimient  that  was  produced  July  19,  1974 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Documenta- 
tion Center  In  Alexandria,  Virginia.  The  title 
Is  Technical  Abstract  Bulletin  Indexes.  It 
contains  brief  nonclassified  abstracts  of 
scientific  and  technical  studies  made  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  contractors  and  other 
sources.  The  publication  could  be  used  by  an 
individual  to  order  copies  of  such  technical 
reports  as  would  be  helpful  in  his  own  en- 
deavors. 

The  documentation  center  notified  me 
March  24,  1975  that  "your  request  to  inspect 
this  document  Is  denied  because  it  Is  a  Con- 
fidential document."  The  letter  did  not  ex- 
plain how  a  document  containing  only  non- 
classified Information  could  qualify  for  Con- 
fidential classification  secrecy.  But  no  ex- 
planation Is  expected  by  those  of  us  who  have 
observed  such  absurd  secrecy  practices.  In  the 
name  of  national  security,  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Next  Is  a  case  of  a  request  dated  February 
19,  1975  for  access  to  the  Background  Paper 
on  Vladivostok  SALT  Agreements  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  used  November  26,  1974  m 


giving  briefings  to  a  great  many  people  about 
the  agreements.  The  Department  of  State 
ruled  March  6,  1976  that  the  document  Is  not 
available  for  Inspection.  The  reason  given  was 
that  some  Information  Is  "classified  on  the 
ground  that  attribution  of  these  remarks  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  could  damage  the  na- 
tional security."  There  was  no  ampllflcatlon 
or  explanation  whatsoever. 

The  tliird  case  is  a  request  of  March  1. 
1976  for  access  to  four  of  the  Vietnam  Study 
documents  known  as  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
They  contain  Information  about  efforts  that 
our  government  made  up  to  1967.  through 
many  other  governments,  to  negotiate  with 
North  Vietnam  on  ending  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia. 

These  four  documents  had  not  been  re- 
leased to  anyone  by  Dr.  Ellsberg,  but  they 
were  listed  In  the  Indictment  against  him 
because  he  bad  reproduced  them  along  with 
other  documents  wMob  he  did  release.  All 
four  were  still  marked  TOP  SECRET  when 
the  government  Introduced  them  Into  evi- 
dence during  the  EUsberg-Russo  trial,  Janu- 
ary, 1973.  There  they  became  public  records. 
Several  months  later,  after  the  trial  had 
ended,  the  Judge  permitted  the  government 
to  remove  the  documents  from  the  court's 
public  flies. 

But  on  March  31,  1975,  the  request  for  ac- 
cess to  the  volumes  was  denied  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  letter  said  that  mate- 
rial m  them  is  classified  because: 

a.  It  Includes  Information  furnished  in 
confidence  to  United  States  officials  by  offi- 
cials of  other  governments,  and 

b.  Some  portions  reveal  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  communications  describing  actions 
and/or  Inactions  of  officials  of  other  govern- 
ments who  are  currently  in  office,  and 

c.  Release  of  the  Information  would  dam- 
age the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct its  foreign  affairs. 

Here  a  Department  of  State  official  ruled 
that  some  interchanges  made  In  confidence 
with  foreign  officials  many  years  ago,  and 
some  facts  about  foreign  officials,  shall  keep 
the  American  people  from  access  to  Impor- 
tant historical  Information.  Aside  from  the 
Federal  District  Court  ruling  in  1973  that  the 
docimients  were  public  records,  the  question 
arises:  When  did  the  American  people  au- 
thorize an  Executive  branch  official  to  com- 
mit this  nation  to  life-time  secrecy  on  the 
effort  we  made  to  extricate  oxirselves  from 
Vietnam?  It  would  seem  that  If  some  offi- 
cial acted  outside  lawful  authority,  that  is 
his  problem,  not  ours. 

The  same  principle  should  apply  in  the 
case  of  many  pleas  made  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  secrecy.  Officials  of 
that  agency  who  have  engaged  in  actions 
that  the  American  people  would  never  have 
condoned  cry  out  that  the  Information  must 
be  k^t  secret  or  their  dirty  work  will  be 
exposed. 

FlnaJly,  the  same  principles  did  apply  In 
the  cases  of  EgU  Krogh,  John  Ehrllchman, 
and  others  who  claimed  that  the  transgres- 
sions they  committed  under  the  presidential 
secrecy  system  should  have  been  kept  secret 
to  protect  the  national  security.  But  their 
conviction  In  coxirt  proves  that  the  public's 
right  to  know  can  prevail  under  law,  even 
if  it  has  no  chance  under  E.  O.  11662. 

What  is  being  done  to  eradicate  this  devo- 
tion to  the  cviltlsm  of  national  security 
secrecy? 

First,  the  Executive  branch  and  the  Indus- 
trialist supporters  of  the  military  security 
classlflcatlon  system  must  be  discounted,  as 
they  all  favor  bureaucratic  secrecy. 

Second,  Congress  has  belatedly,  but  reso- 
lutely, initiated  action  toward  security  clas- 
slflcatlon reform.  Congress  took  a  big  step  In 
November,  1974,  In  moving  to  preempt  the 
President's  self-assumed  free-wheeling  clas- 
sification authority,  when  the  President's 
veto  was  overriden  and  section  552,  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  was  amended  to 


permit  a  federal  Judge  to  decide  the  validity 
of  a  security  claeslfication  on  an  official 
record  if  an  individual's  request  for  acceee  to 
it  Is  denied. 

That  section  of  law  is  known  as  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  But  that  le  really 
a  misnomer.  The  section  is  part  of  the 
"housekeeping'  code  on  the  administration 
of  records.  Section  552  exists  to  require  each 
Elxecutlve  branch  agency  to  do  four  things: 

a.  Publish  Information  in  the  Federal 
Register  regarding  its  organization,  func- 
tions, operational  procedures,  and  Its  rules 
of  generaJ  t^pUcablllty, 

b.  Make  available  for  public  lnq>ectlon  and 
copying  (1)  manuaJs  and  Instructions  that 
affect  a  member  of  the  public,  (2)  final 
opinions  made  \n  adjudicating  cases,  and 
(3)  all  statements  of  policy  and  Interpreta- 
tions not  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 

c.  Make  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying  current  indexes  of  matters  referred 
to  in  a  and  b  above,  and 

d.  Make  any  other  existing  official  record 
available  to  a  person  who  requests  access  to 
it  or  a  copy  of  It,  unless  the  record  is  exempt 
from  numdatory  disclosure  under  the  law. 
(Note  that  official  records  properly  classified 
under  Executive  Order  11652  constitute  one 
of  the  nine  exemptions  from  mandatory 
release.) 

A  more  appropriate  title  might  be  "The 
Availability  of  Records  Act."  No  agency  Is  re- 
quired to  disclose  information,  as  such,  or  to 
create  a  record  containing  Information  for  a 
requester.  F^irthermore,  an  agency  may 
charge  a  requested  a  sizable  fee  to  search  for 
a  record  and  another  fee  to  reproduce  It  if  a 
copy  is  desired. 

Although  the  amendment  of  the  FOI  Act 
to  authorize  Judicial  review  of  a  classlfled 
document  was  truly  a  landmark  legislative 
action.  Congress  did  nothing  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary controls  on  Information  that 
agencies  maintain  under  the  presidential 
secrecy  system.  As  the  three  examples  of  re- 
quests for  access  to  records  show,  the  Individ- 
uals who  denied  them  applied  the  same 
bureaucratic  secrecy  philosophy  that  has 
existed  In  the  Executive  branch  for  30  years. 

Of  course,  a  denial  can  be  appealed  to  a 
higher-level  authority  In  the  agency.  And  It 
Is  true  that  If  an  appeal  is  denied,  the  re- 
quester can  enter  suit  In  federal  court  to 
comp>el  the  agency  to  make  a  record  available. 
The  Judge  might  even  require  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  the  requester's  litigation  costs. 
But  that  would  be  only  one  of  millions  of 
records  that  agencies  are  keeping  secret 
from  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Judge  might  agree 
with  the  agency's  reasons  for  not  releasing 
the  record.  A  requester  could  waste  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  In  getting  nothing. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Congress  has  not  set 
any  limitation  on  Executive  branch  secrecy. 
All  that  Congress  said  in  amending  the  FOI 
Act  about  security  classification  secrecy  is 
that  a  Federal  Judge  can  decide  whether  the 
security  classlflcatlon  on  a  specific  document 
meets  whatever  secrecy  criteria  the  President 
has  published  In  an  executive  order. 

There  is  another  major  move  imder  way  In 
Congress.  The  plan  Is  to  dry  up  false  secrecy 
at  the  source  by  enacting  a  security  classlfl- 
catlon reform  statute. 

It  would  seem  best.  In  my  view,  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  most  simple  classlflcatlon 
law  that  Is  practicable.  In  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense.  The  President  would  act  afe 
both  Chief  Executive  and  Oommander-ln- 
Chlef  In  implementing  the  law.  I  suggest 
that: 

a.  Congress  specify  a  legal  designation  for 
official  government  Information,  the  unau- 
thorized dl8clo8\ire  of  which  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  cause  damage  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  The  designation  could  be 
"Defense  Data."  That  would  compare  In 
principle  with  the  single  designation,  "Re- 
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striated  Data, "  that  Is  specified 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  As  In 
Atomic  Energy  "Restricted  Data," 
would  permit  the  President  to  set 
different  indicators  or  markings  on 
Data"  according  to  the  degree  of 
required. 

b.  Congress  could  define  the 
would  be  expected  to  restilt  from 
thorlzed  disclosure  which  should 
This  coxild  be  far  more  successful  th&n 
to  define  Information  to  be  protect  td 
fining  "damage,"  Congress  could 
of   the   specified   secrecy    deslgnat 
fense  Data,"  to  the  following 

^1)    Disruption  of  foreign 
Ing  the  defense  of  the  United  Stat^ 

(2)  Compromise  of  a  current 
plan  or  contingency  plan  for  the 
the  United  States  eigainst  attack 
the  Intelligence  estimate. 

(3)  Compromise  of  a  current 
operation  important  to  the 
United  States. 

(4)  Compromise  of  an  official 
system    Important    to    the    defens^ 
United  States. 

(5)  Disclosure  of  official 
gardlng  a  technological  developm^t 
government  tha*  is  primarily  usefu: 
tary  purposes,  which  disclosure  It-splf 
eliminate  a  known  technological 
of  the  United  States  important  t< 
tlonal  defense. 

(6)  Disclosure  of  official  information 
would  make  a  current  weapon 
military  operation  vulnerable  to 
hostile  attack   or  other  successful 
measures. 

c.  Congress  would  set  the  bast  i 
President  and  heads  of  specified  ai 
designate  informatlou  as  "Defense 
protection  In  the  Interest  of 
fense. 

d.  The  law  itself  could  au 
classify  information  after  a  brief 
time,  possibly  after  three  years,  if 
ficatlon  Ls  not  accomplished 
the    Executive    branch.    But 
would  be  authorized  to  defer  au 
classification  on  limited  types  of 
under  a  requirement  that  Congres* 
fied  or  a  deferral  that  would  keep 
In  secrecy  for  more  than  some  f)e:lod 
as  five  years. 

e..  The  Comptroller  General  of 
States  could  be  designated,  and  be 
necessary  resources,  to  monitor  actions 
by  Eigencles  to  Implement  and  adh 
cles  established  by  Congress.  This 
on  the  same  basis  that  the  Comptrc^er 
eral  monitors  other  actions  of  execu 
cies. 

That  type  of  legislation  would 
Umlt  drastically  the  authority  of 
tlve  branch  to  try  to  keep  official 
tlon  secret  in  the  name  of  natlona 
The  criminal   code  would  continue 
basis  for  criminalizing  such  dlsclosi|re 
tlonal     defense     Information     as 
chooses  to  make  unlawful. 

Both  Senator  Muskle    (D-Me.), 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
mental  Relations,  and  Representattjire 
(D-N.Y.),   Chairwoman   of   the 
committee  on  Government 
Individual  Rights,  plan  to  hold 
proposals   for  security  classification 
In  1975.  I  know  that  they  would 
advice  and  support  from  every 
Interested  In  being  Informed  of 
Ing  on  In  the  Federal  Executive 
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PRIORITY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Ion  June 
10,  1975  I  introduced  my  amiindment 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
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provides  for  deregulation  of  new  onshore 
natural  gas  and  for  significant  liberaliza- 
tion of  new  offshore  natural  gas.  In  ad- 
dition, my  amendment  provides  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  should  pro- 
vide agriculture  production  with  the 
same  high-level  allocation  priority  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  uses 
in  its  allocation  plan  for  petroleum 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  Americans  in  full  domestic 
food  production  require  that  agricul- 
tural users,  especially  those  who  pack 
and  can  our  food,  be  assured  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  have  acted  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  give  agricul- 
tural uses  the  high  priority  it  deserves. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not 
yet  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  question.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Edward  Neiland  of  the  Copley 
News  Service  that  appeared  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  on  July  26,  1975  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  This  article  provides  an 
excellent  explanation  of  the  need  for  the 
type  of  agricultural  priority  provided  in 
amendment  No.  554  to  S.  692,  which  is 
my  amendment  to  modify  the  Commerce 
Committee's  bill  on  natural  gas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gas  CtTRBs  Called  Blow  To  Cankers 
(By  Edward  Nellan) 

Washington. — First  the  home  canners 
complained:  Not  enough  canning  Jar  lids 
were  available  on  the  market. 

Now  come  the  nation's  industrial  canners — 
the  mass  producers  of  canned  peaches,  pork 
and  beans,  fruit  cocktaU  and  many  other 
Items — with  a  giant  problem:  They  are  lit- 
erally running  out  of  natural  gas. 

Federal  Power  Commission  (PPC)  guide- 
lines have  assigned  a  low  priority  to  canners 
for  use  of  natural  gas — which  suppMseedly  Is 
in  short  supply.  The  trouble  Is  that  most 
canners  rely  heavily  on  natural  gas  to  run 
their  cooking  boilers  and  for  equipment  that 
seals  cans  shut.  Changeovers  to  fuel  oU  wHl 
cost  jobs  and  inevitably  wUl  result  In  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer,  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association  said. 

ACtTTB  IN  CALIFOBNIA 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  packs  between  35  and  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  carmed  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  United  States. 

This  output,  valued  at  $1.6  billion  during 
a  canning  season,  is  produced  by  57  com- 
panies In  the  state.  In  more  than  85  separate 
plants  employing  more  than  75,000  workers. 

"California  canneries  rely  almost  100  per 
cent  on  natural  gas  to  operate  boilers  which 
produce  steam  that  heats,  peels,  washes  and 
cooks  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,"  said 
James  W.  Bell,  president  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California. 

GREAT    tTNCEHTAINTY 

"The  entire  energy  situation  Is  one  of 
great  uncertainty  at  this  time,"  Bell  said. 
"The  canning  Industry  Is  committed  to  con- 
servation of  all  energy  resources  and  sup- 
ports incentives  for  conservation  if  they  are 
equitably  based  on   a  unit  of  production." 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  severe  curtail- 
ments of  natural  gas,  the  Industry  must  look 
toward  the  use  of  low  sulfur  fuel  oil  as  an 
alternative. 

Under  FEA  priorities,  agriculture  (Includ- 
ing canners)  has  a  No.  2  priority  in  obtain- 
ing needed  supplies. 


HIGH    on.   USE 


To  replace  the  quantity  of  natural  gas 
ordinarily  used,  the  California  canning  in- 
dustry would  need  one  million  gallons  of 
dlesel  oil  per  day  or  142  tank  truck  loads  of 
approximately    7.000   gallons   each. 

Will  the  railroads  be  able  to  move  that 
kind  of  additional  supply? 

Where  will  the  canneries  store  standby 
supplies? 

"Obviously  this  Is  going  to  require  added 
costs  that  eventually  will  be  passed  along 
to  the  consumer,"  said  Roger  C.  Coleman,  an 
Industry  spokesman  in  Washington. 


A  REPLY  FROM  EDWARD 
SCHMULTS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
results  of  a  GAO  study  showing  Govern- 
ment employees  who  had  previous  ties  to 
oil  companies.  The  study  included 
lawyers  whose  former  firms  represented 
oil  companies.  One  such  lawyer,  a  Treas- 
ury Under  Secretary,  has  written  to  me 
to  point  out  that  my  statement  mis- 
represented his  position.  Mr.  Schmults 
worked  for  a  law  firm  which  had  oil 
clients,  but  he  had  no  contact  with  those 
clients.  I  apologize  to  Mr.  Schmults. 

Mr.  Schmults'  letter  makes  one  impor- 
tant point  in  addition  to  this  clarifica- 
tion. That  is  in  regard  to  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  when  an  individual's 
former  position  will  color  his  attitude  in 
his  public  post.  For  It  is  less  a  conflict 
of  Interest  than  a  cast  of  mind.  For  ex- 
ample, another  Treasury  Under  Secre- 
tary who  did  come  into  the  Government 
from  an  oil  company — Esso  Interna- 
tional, to  be  exact — where  he  was  a  di- 
rector. After  4  years  in  the  Treasry  De- 
partment, Jack  Bennett  just  left  to  re- 
turn to  Exxon  again  as  a  director.  My 
question  must  stiU  remain:  how  much 
does  the  climate  of  sympathy  toward  oil 
companies  work  against  the  creation  of 
policies  which  give  first  priority  to  the 
public  interest?  And  does  that  climate  of 
sympathy  not  depend  significantly  on 
the  presence  of  men  who  have  had  close 
ties  with  oil  companies,  and  oil  company 
executives? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  I  have  referred  to  above  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Under  Secretary 

or  THE  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC.  July  31, 1975. 
Hon.  James  Aboubezk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Abourezk:  As  we  discussed 
on  the  telephone  today,  I  share  the  concerns 
you  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
Saturday  about  conflicts  of  Interest,  both 
real  and  apparent,  with  respect  to  Individuals 
in  government  p>ollcy-maklng  positions.  This 
Is  an  Important  Issue  which  affects  the  pub- 
lic's perception  of  the  fairness  of  government 
actions  and  of  the  Integrity  of  Its  employees 
In  all  three  branches. 

One  of  the  points  you  emphasized  In  your 
statement  before  the  Senate  was  that  It  was 
Important  to  make  the  facts  about  the  prior 
oil  Industry  affiliations  of  government  offi- 
cials avaUable  to  the  public  so  that  they  can 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  I  am  writing 
this  letter  In  an  effort  to  assure  that  cer- 
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tain  of  these  facts  are  accurately  and  fairly 
presented. 

You  are  quoted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  stating : 

"In  the  Treasui7  Department,  21  former 
employees  of  oil  companies  are  spread  among 
the  top  grades  and  supergrades.  Two  Treas- 
ury undersecretaries — one  quit  last  week, 
citing  poverty — came  from  the  oil  compan- 
ies." (Emphasis  added.] 

While  one  of  the  two  Under  Secretaries 
of  this  Department,  I  have  never  been  an 
"employee"  of  an  oil  company  and  did  not 
come  to  the  Government  "from"  an  oU  com- 
pany. This  listing  supplied  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  and  published  with  your  remarks 
does  list  twenty-one  Treasury  employees,  but 
shows  that  thirteen  of  these  individuals  were 
partners  of  or  associated  with  law  firms 
which  represented  oil  companies  as  clients. 
Only  eight,  and  not  twenty-one.  Treasury 
employees  in  the  Comptroller  General's  sur- 
vey were  former  employees  of  oU  companies. 
With  respect  to  my  own  practice  of  law, 
I  was  engaged  in  general  corporate  and  se- 
curities work  with  a  law  firm  comprised  of 
over  160  lawyers  representing  numerous  cli- 
ents from  five  offices.  My  practice  did  not 
Include  oil  or  gas  matters  and  I  did  no  work 
for  any  oil  company  that  related  to  govern- 
ment energy  policy.  I  did  do  corporate  legal 
work  for  a  large  beverage  company  that  had 
a  subsidiary  in  the  oil  business,  which  was 
represented  by  another  law  firm. 

Finally,  I  should  also  mention  that  my 
day-to-day  responsibilities  at  the  Treasury 
do  not  involve  oil  companies  or  energy  policy. 
Parenthetically,  I  note  that  the  Treasury 
Department  response  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  did  not  supply  information 
about  what  payments  I  received  on  separa- 
tion from  my  previous  position.  Complete 
Information  In  this  regard  was  furnished  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  prior  to  the 
two  times  I  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  My  capital  Interest  In  my  former  law 
firm  at  the  date  of  my  resignation  is  being 
paid  to  me  in  monthly  Installments  over  a 
three-year-plus  period. 

More  generaUy,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
ment upon  one  aspect  of  the  "confilcts"  prob- 
lem which  troubles  me.  The  GAO  study  lists 
attorneys  whose  law  firms  had  an  oil  com- 
pany as  a  client,  as  well  as  individuals  who 
had  served  as  consultants  to  oil  companies. 
I  think  that  the  ability  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice to  attract  qualified  Individuals  will  be 
significantly  Impaired  should  an  attitude 
develop  that  any  prior  connection,  no  matter 
what  Its  substance  or  how  recent,  between 
an  official  and  a  particular  private  sector  In- 
terest be  automatically  cause  for  criticism. 
I  believe  that  a  much  more  precise  evalua- 
tion of  each  such  relationship  should  be 
made  on  a  case-by-case  basis  before  any  con- 
clusion of  impropriety  Is  drawn  or  an  Indi- 
vidual's Integrity  subject  to  question.  If  we 
do  not  do  so,  we  may  find  ourselves  at  the 
point  where  any  lawyer,  or  accountant,  or 
management  consultant  whose  former  firm 
represented  a  corporation  in  a  particular 
industry,  a  union,  a  charitable  or  educa- 
tional Institution  or  other  entity,  or  who 
iadlvldusaiy  once  served  in  such  a  represent- 
ative capacity,  would  be  precluded  from 
working  for  the  government  where  his  or  her 
duties  afl'ected  that  private  sector  Interest. 
Similarly,  a  professor  who  consulted  on  some 
question  for  a  firm  In  a  particular  industry 
woaU  not  be  able  to  serve  the  government 
in  his  or  her  area  of  expertise.  I  believe  that 
a  better  approach  would  be  to  carefully 
evaluate  an  Individual's  past  relationships 
and  his  or  her  continuing  financial  interests 
before  Inferring  that  real  or  apparent  con- 
flicts of  Interest  exist.  I  say  "apparent"  be- 
cause I  recognize  that  the  public's  view  of 
an  alleged  conflict  is  Important  in  and  of 
Itself. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

Sincerely, 

Edwa£d  C.  Schmults. 


U.S.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  RE- 
PORT ON  EMPLOYMENT  DIS- 
CRIMINATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion released  its  latest  in  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  the  Federal  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment effoi-t.  This  report,  which  com- 
prises the  fifth  volume  of  a  projected 
seven-volume  report  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Federal  effort  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion in  our  society,  contains  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  and  recommendations  on 
the  Federal  efforts  to  eradicate  discrimi- 
nation in  employment. 

I  commend  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion on  its  undertaking  to  review  and 
evaluate  this  critical  area  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity, and  would  like  to  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  become  familiar 
with  the  findings  and  conclusions  which 
the  Commission  has  developed.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  Commission 
has  produced  an  excellent  and  critical 
evaluation  of  the  Government's  activity 
in  this  area.  I  specifically  recall  that  in 
1971  the  Commission  issued  a  similar, 
though  shorter,  report  which  was  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  my  development  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972. 

In  an  extensively  researched  presenta- 
tion, the  Civil  Rights  Commission  lays 
bare  the  problems  with  the  Federal  pro- 
gram to  enforce  the  prohibitions  against 
employment  discrimination. 

This  673-page  report  documents  the  in- 
adequacies, ineflaciencies.  and  frequently 
blatant  omissions  in  the  Government's 
enforcement  of  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Executive  Order 
11246,  and  Executive  Order  11375. 

What  emerges  from  the  Commission's 
report  is  a  dismal  picture  of  bureaucratic 
bimgling,  a  general  lack  of  direction  or 
purpose,  and  widespread  ineflBciency  in 
the  various  Federal  agencies  which  are 
responsible  for  policies  to  eradicate  em- 
ployment discrimination. 

This  problem  is  one  that  I  have,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  body.  Most  recently,  on  May  14 
in  a  joint  statement  with  Senator  Javits, 
I  noted  that  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  fortunate  to  serve  as  chairman,  has 
produced  unfortunate  examples  of  the 
haphazard  and  inconsistent  enforcement 
of  employment  discrimination  laws  and 
regulations,  and  a  general  malaise  in  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  program. 

In  my  statement  to  the  Senate  on  that 
day,  I  outlined  the  committee's  findings, 
supported  by  data  compiled  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  ccHimiittee 
staff,  of  the  general  failure  of  Uie  several 
Federal  agencies  having  responsibility 
for  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in 
accomplishing  this  purpose. 

The  lack  of  either  effective  enforce- 
ment or  adequate  implementation  of  the 
principles  of  equal  employment  has  been 
shown  to  be  pervasive.  Similarly,  and  a 
factor  which  I  am  sure  has  contributed 
significantly  to  this  conclusion,  is  the 
general  lack  of  any  uniformity  or  co- 
ordination by  the  various  Government 
agencies  and  departments  that  have  Jur- 
isdiction for  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Federal  effort. 
It  is  this  fact  also,  Mr.  President,  wUch 


is  graphically  pointed  out  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report,  and  which 
they  also  feel  contributes  in  major  part 
to  the  general  ineffectiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent enforcement  effort.  The  Commis- 
sion characterizes  the  Federal  effort  to 
achieve  equal  employment  opportunity  as 
"fundamentally  inadequate."  It  found 
this  result  flows  from  a  lack  of  overall 
leadership,  deficiencies  in  existing  laws, 
and  on  the  inconsistent  policies  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission—EEOC— the  Labor  and  Justice 
Departments,  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  report  states,  for  ex- 
ample, that  these  agencies  differ  on  com- 
pliance standards,  and  on  some  of  the 
very  fundamental  elements  of  any  en- 
forcement program  such  as  the  definition 
of  what  constitutes  employment  discrim- 
ination, testing,  the  proper  role  of  goals 
and  timetables,  and  what  should  be  in- 
cluded within  the  areas  of  fringe  bene- 
fits and  back  pay. 

The  Inner  agency  conflicts  on  these 
and  other  vital  issues  result  In  much 
valuable  time  and  energy  being  denied 
to  expanded  enforcement  efforts,  and 
certamly  does  not  reflect  the  congres- 
sional intent  embodied  in  these  various 
laws.  We  intended  that  there  be  close  co- 
operation and  policy  uniformity  in  the 
Government's  enforcement  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  and  accordingly, 
established  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Coordinating  Council  in  1972, 
for  this  purpose. 

The  climate  for  effective  and  aggres- 
sive enforcement  could  not  be  better. 
Large  numbers  of  court  decisions  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  providing  broad 
remedial  sanctions  which  the  agencies 
can  apply  in  resolving  employment  dis- 
crimination. Courts  continue  to  apply 
antidiscrimination  laws  broadly,  though 
some  recent  decisions  reflect  a  certain 
judicial  frustration  at  the  Government's 
lack  of  proper  preparation  and  full  de- 
velopment of  issues.  Yet  despite  many  of 
these  court  ruling,  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  debate  many  of  these  fimda- 
mental  principles  as  though  they  were 
academic  issues  in  a  classroom. 

In  the  meantime,  as  well  presented  in 
the  Commission's  report,  "this  frag- 
mented administrative  picture  has  re- 
sulted in  a  duplication  of  effort,  incon- 
sistent findings,  and  a  loss  of  public  faith 
in  the  objectivity  and  efficiency  of  the 
program." 

The  Commission's  report  examines  in- 
dividually each  of  the  major  components 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  have 
responsibility  for  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  some  portion  of  the  total 
equal  employment  efforts  and  itemizes 
the  failings  of  each.  The  agencies  or 
units  examined  are:  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  which 
has  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
equal  employment  in  the  private  sector; 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
has  overall  responsibility  for  Insuring 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  Fed- 
eral employees;  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance— OPCC — which  has  responsibil- 
ity pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246 
for  insuring  that  Federal  contractors 
msiintain  fair  employment  practices;  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  which  has  responsibility  for  the 
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enforcement  of  the  Equal  Piy  Act,  as 
well  as  other  laws  affecting  ei^iployment 
oppcrtimlty  and  employment  ttandards ; 
and  an  examination  of  the  Squal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Coordinating 
Council,  which  was  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1972  to  provide  coordination 
between  the  various  F^eral  agencies 
having  responsibility  for  equal  employ- 
ment principles. 

The  Commission  finds  major  failings 
in  each  of  these  Federal  units.  I  will  not, 
Mr.  President,  outline  here  all  of  the 
nimierous  findings  and  conclusions 
which  the  Commission  has  documented 
in  itfi  report,  for  to  do  so  wou|d  take  up 
an  inonUnate  amount  of  this  body's  time. 
But  that  fact  alone  is  signi4cant,  Mr. 
President.  When  the  Oovemm^nt's  equal 
employment  program  is  so  Uiadequate 
and  so  fraught  with  omissions  &nd  weak- 
nesses that  I  must  defer  a  fulj  explana- 
tion because  it  will  take  too  long,  and 
when  it  takes  673  pages  of  text  to  pre- 
sent it  adequately,  then  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  sm  equal  employmisnt  expert 
to  know  something  has  gone  awry. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  briefly  touch 
upon  the  major  element  of  the  Commis- 
siOTi's  recommendations.  AL«).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  summary 
of  the  general  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  of  the  Clill  Rights 
Commission's  report  on  employment 
discrimination  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  to  cor- 
rect the  current  patchwork  of  conflict- 
ing policies  and  regulations,  ai  d  to  rem- 
edy the  poor  administration  ind  coor- 
dination between  the  varloiu  agencies, 
the  Commission  has  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  new  Federtd  agancy  to  be 
called  the  National  Employment  Rights 
Board  and  which  would  combiie  In  this 
one  body  the  functions  currently  scat- 
tered through  several  units.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  agency  would  require  major 
modifications  or  rescissions  of  several 
laws  and  executive  orders  currently  ex- 
tant, including  many  portionB  of  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of[l964,  the 
Equal  Pay  Act,  Executive  Or^er  11246, 
and  others.  | 

The  Commission  also  recomniends  that 
the  new  agency  be  given  stronger  en- 
forcement powers  than  is  [presently 
found  in  any  of  the  existing  agencies.  It 
recommends  that  the  new  agency  be 
given  cease-and-desist  authorlljy,  includ- 
ing the  power  to  order  broad;  remedial 
relief  such  as  back  pay  and  affirmative 
action.  The  board  would  also  retain  the 
authority  to  bring  suits  directly  In  the 
Federal  courts,  similar  to  that]  currently 
exercised  by  the  EEOC.  The  bofird  would 
also  be  directed  to  concentrate  its  major 
enforcement  functions  on  eliminating 
patterns  or  practices  of  dlscrknination, 
reserving  to  State  Fair  Enjployment 
Practice  Agencies  the  major  rple  In  re- 
solving individual  complaints,  i 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the!  Commis- 
sion's findings  and  conclusion^  are  ex- 
tremely significant  and  helpful  to  the 
work  of  the  Labor  and  Publlo  Welfare 
Committee,  and  to  the  whole  Congress. 


The  Commission's  recommendations  fbr 
the  consolidation  of  the  various  Federal 
equal  emplosonent  provisions  into  one 
Federal  agency  is  also  certainly  note- 
worthy and  deserving  of  full  and  careful 
congressional  consideraticai.  While  I  am 
not  in  full  agreement  with  all  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  Commission's  re- 
port, I  intend  to  carefully  study  and 
compare  the  findings  of  this  report  with 
the  work  that  the  committee  has  been 
doing  in  this  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  members 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission are  not  entirely  new  or  revolu- 
tionary. In  1971,  when  I  introduced  S. 
2515,  which  subsequently  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Eqiml  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972,  I  proposed  that  Uie 
functions  of  the  OPCC,  Uie  "pattern  or 
practice"  enforcement  authority  of  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  Federal 
equal  employment  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  be  consolidated  in 
the  EEOC. 

In  the  subsequent  Senate  action  on 
S.  2515,  some  of  this  consolidation  was 
accomplished.  The  "pattern  or  practice" 
enforcement  authority  was  transferred 
from  the  Justice  Etepartment  to  the 
EEOC  so  that  all  private  sector  enforce- 
ment under  title  Vn  would  be  In  one 
agency.  The  transfer  of  the  fimctions  of 
Executive  Order  11246  was,  however,  de- 
feated during  floor  debates  on  the  act, 
and  the  committee  determined  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  sector  equal 
employment  provisions  should  be  left 
with  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 

It  may  be,  and  it  certainly  is  persua- 
sively presented  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, that  this  entire  question  of  con- 
solidation of  aU  affirmative  action  laws 
into  one  agency  ought  to  be  reexamined 
in  the  legislative  context.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  the  committee  has  been 
actively  monitoring  the  activities  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  having  employ- 
ment responsibilities.  This  oversight  has 
Involved  the  accumulation  of  extensive 
information  on  the  various  aspects  of 
the  enforcement  and  administration  of 
these  provisions.  There  are  also  currently 
several  ongoing  committee  investigations 
in  this  area.  Before  arriving  at  any  con- 
clusions on  any  reorganization  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  I  would  certainly  like  to 
have  the  beneflt  of  these  investigations 
to  compare  them  with  the  Commission's 
findings. 

In  a  similar  vein,  with  respect  to  the 
Commission's  recommendations  for  re- 
visions of  the  enforcement  procedures  for 
equal  employment  opportunity,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  we  did  adopt  major  re- 
visions to  title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
in  1972  and  added  new  responsibilities 
for  the  Federal  sector  and  Executive 
Order  11246.  These  revisions  were  par- 
ticularly significant  in  the  area  of  en- 
forcement. Insofar  as  the  EEO  Act  of 
1972  did  not  go  into  effect  imtil  March  24, 
1972,  and  it  was  really  not  until  several 
months  later  that  enforcement  pursuant 
to  its  provisions  began,  it  might  be  too 
soon  to  imdertake  further  revisions 
without  fully  assessing  the  Impact  of  the 
existing  changes. 

More  significantly,  it  has  only  been 
during  the  last  year  that  significant 
numbers  of  cases  under  the  new  enforce- 


ment provisions  have  come  before  the 
courts  for  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion. Many  other  cases  testing  key  pow- 
ers and  obligations  under  the  1972  pro- 
visions are  still  working  their  way  up 
through  the  courts.  It  may  well  beneflt 
the  overall  development  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  if  the  courts  are 
given  an  opportimlty  to  resolve  some  of 
these  pending  Issues. 

As  I  have  mentioned  In  earlier  re- 
marks, the  committee  staff  has  stepped 
up  its  oversight  functions  In  the  area  of 
equal  employment  enforcement  and 
administration.  During  the  next  few 
months,  we  will  further  Increase  our  in- 
volvement in  this  area.  In  this  regard,  I 
anticipate  that  we  will  make  significant 
use  of  the  Commission's  report,  and  will 
undoubtedly  ask  them  to  assist  us  with 
additional  information  and  suggestions. 

I  feel  that  many  of  the  problems  noted 
in  the  Commission's  report  will  be  re- 
solved by  this  committee's  Increased  in- 
volvement. Similarly,  with  Incresised  in- 
teraction between  the  agencies,  the  role 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Coordinating  Council  will  be  strength- 
ened and  expanded  to  provide  more  of 
the  coordination  and  leadership  needed 
to  establish  a  uniform  and  consistent 
Government  position  on  equal  employ- 
ment enforcement. 

I  am  not  urunindful  of  the  Commis- 
sion's criticism  that  the  Coimcil  has  not, 
to  date,  served  up  to  the  expectations 
that  I  and  others  envisioned  for  it.  How- 
ever, I  am  also  aware  that  aU  of  the 
Federal  agencies  with  responsibility  for 
equal  employment  opportunity  have  had 
to  conform  to  the  new  provisions  estab- 
lished in  1972,  and  that  they  have  not, 
accordingly,  devoted  time  to  fully  devel- 
oping the  Coimcll's  role.  Now  that  many 
of  these  changes  have  been  accomplished, 
and  particularly  now  that  the  EEOC, 
with  a  greatly  expanded  staff,  has  im- 
dertaken  its  role  as  the  key  Federal  en- 
forcer of  title  VII,  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will,  as  the  agency  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  expert  staff  members  in  equal 
employment  matters,  also  be  able  to  pro- 
vide more  significant  staff  assistance  to 
the  Council. 

There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done, 
^r.  President.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Commission's  report  that  while 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity, much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
role  of  the  EEOC,  the  OFCC,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory.  I  believe,  however,  that 
a  more  active  role  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  assistance  that  I  hope  we  can  ex- 
pect from  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
will  be  able  to  resolve  these  Issues  and 
fiUfill  the  Government's  promise  to  those 
members  of  society  who  have  too  long 
been  relegated  to  second-class  status 
among  their  peers. 

Exhibit  1 

OeNERAL  PrNDINGS,  CONCLTTSIONS,  AND  REC- 
OMMZJTDATIONS  OF  REPOKT  BY  VS.  COMMIS- 
SION   ON    Civn.    Rights    on    Emplotmsnt 

DiSCaiMINATTON    (TEXT) 

GENERAL   ITNDINCS   AND   CONCLtTBIONS 

During  the  last  decade  some  progress  baa 
been  made  toward  achieving  the  Nation's 
objective  of  equal  employment  opportunity. 
The  laws  and  Executive  orders  cited  In  tbU 
report  have  contributed  to  this  end.  Never- 
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theless,  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  inade- 
quate and  major  problems  of  systemic  dis- 
crimination continue  to  affect  adversely  mi- 
norities and  women. 

The  Federal  effort  to  end  this  discrimina- 
tion has  not  been  equal  to  the  task.  It  has 
been  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  overall 
leadership  and  direction,  deficiencies  In 
existing  lavi^B,  and  the  assignment  of  author- 
ity to  a  number  of  agencies  which  have  is- 
sued Inconsistent  policies,  and  developed 
independent  and  uncoordinated  compliance 
programs.  Attempts  by  the  Congress  and 
agency  officials  to  rectify  the  problems  which 
beset  this  enforcement  program  and  prevent 
It  from  effectively  assisting  the  classes  ad- 
versely affected  by  discrimination  have  been 
largely  unsuccessful. 

I.  There  is  no  one  person,  agency,  or  insti- 
tution which  can  spealc  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  important  area.  Thus,  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  aggrieved  citizens  are 
left  to  their  own  devices  in  trying  to  under- 
stand and  react  to  a  complex  administrative 
structure.  Moreover,  without  comprehensive 
oversight  there  is  no  way  to  insure  that  uni- 
formly efficient  enforcement  programs  exist 
In  the  various  agencies. 

n.  Existing  civil  rights  laws  were  weak- 
ened as  a  result  of  political  compromises  and 
do  not  provide  an  adequate  framework 
within  which  Federal  agencies  can  operate. 
Practical  experience  with  and  court  inter- 
pretations of  these  laws  have  demonstrated 
that  changes  need  to  be  made  if  a  significant 
Improvement  in  the  present  enforcement 
program  is  to  be  accomplished.  Alterations 
are  necessary  In  a  number  of  provisions  of 
TiUe  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  for 
example,  In  the  sections  which  allow  only 
court  action  to  enforce  the  statute,  require 
data  from  employers  to  be  confidential,  and 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  Investigate  and 
litigate  matters  Involving  patterns  and  prac- 
tices of  discrimination. 

III.  The  diffusion  of  authority  for  enforc- 
ing Federal  equal  employment  mandates 
among  diverse  agencies  Is  one  of  the  para- 
mount reasons  for  the  overall  failure  of  the 
Government  to  mount  a  coherent  attack  on 
employment  discrimination.  Agencies  have 
different  policies  and  standards  for  compli- 
ance. They  disagree,  for  example,  on  such  key 
issues  as  the  definition  of  employment  dis- 
crimination, testing,  the  use  of  goals  and 
timetables,  fringe  benefits,  and  back  pay. 
Moreover,  there  is  inadequate  sharing  of  In- 
formation, almost  no  joint  setting  of  Investi- 
gative or  enforcement  priorities,  and  little 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and  strategies  at 
the  regional  level.  This  fragmented  adminis- 
trative picture  has  resulted  in  duplication 
of  effort,  inconsistent  findings,  and  a  loss  of 
public  faith  in  the  objectivity  and  efficiency 
of  the  program.  This  last  deficiency  is  best 
exemplified  by  contrasting  the  opinion  of 
many  employers  that  they  are  being  harassed 
by  Federal  bureaucrats  with  the  belief  of 
many  minorities  and  women  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's equal  employment  program  Is 
totally  unreliable. 

IV.  Attempts  to  coordinate  the  overall  Fed- 
eral effort  have  been  most  discouraging.  Ef- 
forts over  the  last  28  months  to  handle  even 
one  major  issue,  the  development  of  Joint 
testing  guidelines,  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and  no  other  substantive  issue  has  been  con- 
sidered for  coordination.  Moreover,  even 
where  one  agency  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  the  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  other  agencies,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  enforcement  practices  of  Federal  agen- 
cies (ClvU  Service  Commission)  and  Federal 
contractors  (Department  of  Labor),  there 
has  been  a  serious  failure  to  achieve  effective 
and  uniform  Implementation  of  the  law. 

GENERAI.     RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  believe  that  It  Is  of  great  Importance 
that  within  the  next  year  the  President  pro- 
pose and  the  Congress  enact  legislation  con- 
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soUdatlng  all  Federal  equal  employment  en- 
forcement responsibility  In  a  new  agency,  the 
National  Employment  Rights  Board,  with 
broad  administrative,  as  well  as  Utigatlve, 
authority  ta  eliminate  discriminatory  em- 
ployment pnctlces  m  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  end  we  recommend 
the  following: 

1.  A  national  Employment  Rights  Board 
should  be  established  which  Is  vested  with 
the  authority  for  enforcing  one  Federal  stat- 
ute protecting  citizens  from  employment  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  national  origin,  age,  and  handi- 
capped status.  To  achieve  this  end,  the  fol- 
lowing existing  statutes  and  Executive  orders 
should  be  rescinded  or  modified: 

A.  Title  Vri  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
should  be  amended  as  follows  : 

1.  The  basic  substantive  provisions  of  Title 
VII,  Sections  703  and  704,  shall  be  preserved, 
with  age  and  handicapped  status  added  as 
covered  classes,  and  authority  for  enforcing 
these  provisions  with  regard  to  all  employers 
currently  covered  by  the  statute  in  Section 
701,  including  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  Federal  Government,  shall  be  vested 
In  the  National  Employment  Rights  Board. 

2.  Sections  703,  707,  and  717,  establishing 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  granting  that  agency,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  ClvU  Service  Commission 
enforcement  authority  shall  be  rescinded. 
The  resources  allocated  to  enforcement  of 
Title  VII  should  be  assigned  to  the  National 
Employment  Rights  Board. 

3.  The  court  enforcement  procedures  con- 
tained in  Sections  706(a)  through  f(2),  Sec- 
tion 707  and  717(c)  shall  be  rescinded.  The 
provisions  governing  Federal  district  courts 
Jurisdiction  and  handling  of  Title  Vn  cases 
should  be  preserved. 

4.  Section  712.  which  exempts  veterans 
preference  rights  from  the  statute's  coverage, 
and  Section  715,  which  establishes  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Coordinat- 
ing CouncU  (EEOCC),  shall  be  rescinded. 

B.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  should  be 
rescinded  and  the  resources  allocated  to  en- 
forcement of  this  statute  assigned  to  the 
National  Employment  Rights  Board. 

C.  The  provision  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  which  requires  affirmative  action  by 
Federal  contractors  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  Individuals  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1967  should  be  rescinded  and  the  resources 
aUocated  to  enforcement  of  these  statutes 
assigned  to  the  National  Employment  Rights 
Board. 

D.  Executive  Orders  11246.  11375,  and  11478 
should  be  rescinded  and  the  resources  allo- 
cated to  enforcement  of  these  orders  assigned 
to  the  National  Employment  Rights  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  adherence  to 
Title  VII. 

E.  Similarly,  those  resources  now  utilized 
by  Federal  agencies  to  monitor  compliance 
with  other  laws,  regulations,  or  rules  pro- 
hibiting employment  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  age,  or  handicapped  status  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Board. 

P.  Those  sections  of  the  United  States  Code 
requiring  Federal  personnel  practices  which 
have  a  discriminatory  effect  on  the  pro- 
tected classes  should  be  rescinded  or 
amended. 

1.  The  provision  requiring  a  perpetual 
preference  for  veterans  shall  Immediately  be 
modified  to  reduce  Its  discriminatory  impact 
on  women.  In  addition,  the  provision  re- 
stricting selection  of  candidates  to  only  the 
top  three  ranked  candidates  (the  "rule  of 
three")  shall  Immediately  be  amended  to 
permit  Federal  hiring  officials  to  select  from 
a  wider  range  of  qualified  candidates. 

2.  The  National  Employment  Rights  Board 
shaU  be  directed  to  conduct  an  analysis  of 
all  statutory  Federal  personnel  practices  to 
Identify  other  provisions  which  are  Incon- 


sistent with  Title  VII  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  additional  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  or  amend  such  provisions. 
II.  The  National  Employment  Rights  Board 
should  be  vested  with  broad  administrative 
and  Utigatlve  authority  to  enforce  Title  VII, 
with  primary  emphasis  on  eliminating  pat- 
terns and  practlccw^  of  discrimination  rather 
than  resolving  Individual  complaints. 

A.  The  Board  should  be  authorized  to 
Initiate  enforcement  procedures  whenever  It 
has  cause  to  believe  Title  VII  has  been  vio- 
lated. Board  action  should  not  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  filing  of  complaints  by  in- 
dividuals or  other  third  parties. 

B.  The  Board  should  be  given  cease  and 
desist  authority,  with  final  orders  reviewable 
In  Federal  courts  of  appeals  according  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  Board's 
cease  and  desist  authority  should  include  the 
authority  to  order  all  equitable  relief.  In- 
cluding back  pay,  and  affirmative  action,  in- 
cluding goals  and  timetables,  necessary  for 
effectuation  of  the  Act. 

C.  The  Board  should  also  be  given  the 
authority  to  bring  suit  in  Federal  district 
courts  where  the  Board  certifies  that  It  has 
cause  to  believe  Title  VII  has  been  violated 
and  that  court  enforcement  better  serves 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Where  violations  of 
the  Act  are  found.  Federal  district  coxirts 
should  have  the  same  broe^  equitable  powers 
currently  granted  under  Title  VII. 

D.  The  Board  should  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  Intervene,  on  behalf  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination. In  private  actions  brought  un- 
der the  Act. 

E.  The  Board  should  have  final  authority 
to  order  the  debarment  of  any  Federal  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor,  the  termination 
of  any  Federal  grant,  the  decertification  of 
Federal  license.  Such  action  would  be  au- 
thorized when  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  with  a  Board  order  within  90  days 
of  the  order  or.  in  the  case  of  appeal,  within 
90  days  of  court  affirmance  of  a  Board  order. 

F.  The  Board  should  be  vested  with  broad 
Investigative  powers,  including  subpoena 
powers  and  the  authority  to  Institute  regu- 
lar reporting  requirements  for  collecting  any 
Information  relevant  to  compUance  with  the 
Act.  AU  Information  collected  by  the  Board 
In  the  course  of  Its  proceedings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  trade  secrets,  should  be  avaUable 
to  the  public. 

m.  The  Board's  primary  purpose  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  should  be  the  elimination  of 
discriminatory  employment  practices  affect- 
ing large  classes  of  persons.  To  carry  out  this 
objective,  the  following  steps  should  be 
taken: 

A.  The  Board  should  allocate  more  than 
50  percent  of  Its  resources  to  Investigating, 
adjudicating,  or  litigating  matters  Involving 
patterns  and  practices  of  discrimination. 

B.  The  Board  should  develop  a  procedure 
for  expeditiously  requiring  those  covered  by 
Title  VII  to  correct  discriminatory  employ- 
ment patterns.  This  procedure  would  Include 
the  systematic  identification  of  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment  agen- 
cies whose  work  force,  membership,  or  re- 
ferral statistics  show  such  a  disparity  In  the 
utUization  of  minorities  and/or  women  as 
to  constitute  a  prima  facie  violation  of  Title 
vn,  as  defined  by  the  courts.  The  Board 
shoiUd  send  notices  to  those  Identified  re- 
quiring the  submission  of  evidence  demon- 
strating that  the  disparities  are  not  the  re- 
siUt  of  discriminatory  practices  or  evidence 
of  corrective  actions  taken  to  eliminate  the 
disparities.  If  the  Board  determines  that  such 
evidence  does  not  rebut  the  prima  facie  vio- 
lation. It  should  Immediately  Issue  an  order 
requiring  corrective  remedies,  including  the 
adoption  of  goals  and  timetables.  Similarly, 
the  Board  should  develop  regular  procedures 
for  Identifying  systematic  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age  and  handicapped  status,  and 
where  appropriate  orders  should  be  Issued 
requiring  corrective  actions.  All  such  mxlen 
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would  be  l«gaUy  binding  unlesa  tlje  employer 
requests  a  hearing  within  30  dajs  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  order.  Where  such  j  orders  are 
entered  against  Federal  agency  Installations 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shoild  be  del- 
egated responsibility  for  monitoring  agency 
compliance  with  the  order,  subject  to  the 
Board's  directives. 

rv.  Although  the  Board's  prlmaiy  responsi- 
bility should  be  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  and  no  t  to  resolve 
Individual  complaints,  It  should  have  the 
authority  to  receive  and  act  on  Individual 
grievances.  In  order  to  adequatdy  protect 
Individuals  alleging  dlscrlmlnatlo  q,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  should  be  made : 

A.  Individual  charges  of  discrimination 
should  be  deferred  to  approved  State  and 
local  fair  employment  practices  a(  encles,  the 
findings  of  which  should  be  glvei  substan- 
tial weight  by  the  Board.  Co  nplalnsmts 
should  be  permitted  to  file  objectii  >ns  to  local 
agency  findings. 

B.  The  Board  should  approve  Dnly  those 
States  and  local  agencies  which  ei  force  stat- 
utes affording  at  least  the  same  )rotectlons 
as  Title  VU  and  In  a  manner  cons  stent  with 
the  Board's  policies,  which  should  le  set  forth 
In  published  guidelines.  Moreover,  the  Board 
should  periodically  evaluate  each  agency  to 
which  It  defers  to  ensure  that  the  work  prod- 
uct of  the  agency  Is  consistent  with  the 
guidelines. 

C.  In  order  to  promote  adequa  e  enforce- 
ment by  State  and  local  agencies,  the  Board 
should  be  appropriated  sufflcieni  funds  to 
subsidize  such  agencies  accordi  ig  to  the 
number  of  Title  VII  cases  process*  d. 

D.  Complaints  against  Federal  li  stallatlons 
should  be  deferred  to  the  Civil  Se  -vice  Com- 
mission for  investigation  pursui  nt  to  the 
guidelines  of  the  Board,  and  the  Be  ard  should 
periodically  review  the  Commiss  on's  com- 
plaint processing  to  ensure  that  1 ;  conforms 
with  the  Board's  standards. 

E.  Individuals  should  be  allowed  to  request 
and  receive  a  notice  of  the  right  to  sue  In 
Federal  district  coxirt  within  90  da  ys  of  filing 
a  charge  with  the  Board.  The  Boird  should 
automatically  issue  notices  to  complainants 
180  days  after  the  filing  of  a  charj  e  granting 
the  right  to  sue.  Complainants  sh  )uld  be  al- 
lowed to  file  a  civil  action  within  18  months 
of  receipt  of  such  notice.  In  sid  lltlon,  the 
Board  should  establish  procedure  s  to  assist 
complainants  In  obtaining  couns<  I. 

E.  The  Congress  should  establls  i  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  to  be  administered  by  th(  Board,  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  plaintiffs '  attorneys 
prior  to  a  court  determination  on  any  award 
of  attorneys'  fees  and  costs. 

V.  The  Board  should  be  establlihed  as  an 
Independent  agency  with  the  str' icture  and 
resources  necessary  for  accomp  Ishlng  Its 
purjxjses. 

A.  The  Board  should  consist  of  seven  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  for  six-year  1  erms,  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  President  only  for 
cause.  No  more  than  four  Boir( .  members 
should  be  affiliated  with  one  pollti  cal  party. 

B.  The  Chairperson  of  the  agei  icy  should 
be  appointed  by  the  President  f>r  a  four- 
year  term. 

C.  The  General  Counsel  of  ihe  Board 
Should  be  Independent,  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  confirmed  by  the  S  mate  for  a 
six-year  term  and  subject  to  rem<  val  by  the 
President  only  for  cause. 

D.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Board 
should  be  appointed  by  aU  Board  i  lembers. 

E.  The  National  Employme  it  Rights 
Board  should  be  provided  with  t  he  staffing 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  fui  ictlons.  It 
should  be  given,  at  a  minimum  resources 
equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  tlme.s  those  cur- 
rently allocated  to  the  enforcemeit  of  laws. 
Executive  orders,  regulations,  and  rules  pro- 
hibiting employment  dlscrlmlnatl(  m. 


KECOMMENDATIONS 

Civil  Service  Commission 
We  recommend  that  the  President  Issue  an 
Executive  order  directing  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  within  six  months,  to  change 
Its  current  operations  to  ensure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  adheres  to  the  same  equal 
opportunity  and  affirmative  action  standards 
as  are  applicable  to  other  employers.  The  Ex- 
ecutive order  should  state  that  in  Implement- 
ing the  recommendations  set  forth  below  the 
Commission's  actions  wUl  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Conamission  (EEOC). 

1.  The  Commission  should  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  all  employee  selection  methods 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  conform 
to  Title  VII  standards,  fis  delineated  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

a.  The  Commission  should  begin  immedi- 
ately to  conduct  analyses  of  all  Federal  se- 
lection procedures  having  an  adverse  Impact 
on  women  and  minorities  to  determine 
whether  the  standards  applied  for  hiring, 
placement,  and  promotion  can  be  demon- 
strated empirically  to  be  related  to  job  per- 
formance and  to  lack  cultural  and/or  sex 
bias.  Further,  even  if  discriminatory  stand- 
ards are  shown  to  have  empirical  validity, 
they  must  not  be  used  unless  the  Commis- 
sion demonstrates  that  less  discriminatory 
selection  standards  are  Inapplicable. 

b.  The  Commission  should  undertake  this 
analysis  In  coordination  with  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  and  In- 
dependent experts  In  the  field  of  selection 
standard  validation.  The  Commission  should 
make  public  all  reports  of  its  analyses. 

c.  The  Commission  should  recomnaend  to 
Congress  legislation  to  remove  any  limita- 
tion on  Its  ability  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory-selection standards. 

( 1 )  The  Commission  should  recommend  to 
Congress  the  serious  modification  In  the  law 
requiring  preferential  treatment  of  veterans 
needed  to  reduce  Its  extremely  discrimina- 
tory effect  on  women  by  providing  that  vet- 
erans preference  In  Federal  employment  be 
available  to  individuals  on  a  one-time  basis 
only  within  five  years  after  discharge  from 
the  service. 

(2)  The  Commission  should  recommend  to 
Congress  elimination  of  the  "rule  of  three," 
to  permit  hiring  officials  to  select  from  a 
wider  range  of  candidates,  since  current 
ranking  and  testing  procedures  are  unre- 
liable and  may  unjustifiably  screen  out 
qualified  minorities  and  women. 

d.  The  Commission  should  adopt  rules 
permitting  agencies  to  make  race,  ethnicity, 
or  sex  a  criterion  of  selection  when  hiring  or 
promoting  individuals  in  accordance  with 
an  affirmative  action  plan  designed  to  elimi- 
nate underutUlzation  of  minorities  and 
women.  UnderutUlzation  shall  be  considered 
resolved  at  the  point  at  which  there  Is  rep- 
resentation equivalent  to  the  numbers  In 
the  available  work  force. 

2.  The  Commission  should  Issue  com- 
pletely revised  complaint  procedures  which 
provide  Federal  employees  charging  discrim- 
ination a  full  and  fair  proceeding  consist- 
ent with  Title  vn  standards. 

a.  The  Commission  should  adopt  the  same 
procedures  governing  the  filing  of  charges 
as  those  used  by  EEOC,  allowing  complain- 
ants to  allege  continuing  discrimination, 
providing  for  less  strict  time  limitations,  and 
treating  within  the  scope  of  the  Initial 
complaint  all  Issues  like  and  related  to  the 
specific  allegation   made  by  the  Individual. 

b.  All  complaints  should  be  processed  ac- 
cording to  the  same  procedures  regardless 
of  whether  they  allege  a  particular  act  of 
discrimination  or  systemic  discrimination 
against  an  individual  or  a  class. 

0.  The  Informal  counseling  period  should 
be  made  optional,  since  It  serves  to  delay  the 
formal  proceeding. 


d.  The  Commission  should  provide  on  re- 
quest free  legal  assistance  to  complainants 
of  all  grades. 

e.  All  Invest^gr.tlons  should  be  conducted 
by  an  Independent  office  within  the  Commis- 
sion according  to  investigation  procedures 
consistent  with  Title  VII  standards. 

(1)  The  Commission  should  establish  an 
office  of  Investigations  with  Investigators 
trained  In  employment  discrimination  mat- 
ters. 

(2)  The  Commission  should  adopt  investi- 
gation procedures  designed  to  cover  all  forms 
of  discrimination.  Including  employment 
practices  which  have  a  disparate  Impact  on 
minorities  and  women.  In  establishing  these 
procedures,  the  Commission  should  consult 
with  the  EEOC  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

f.' Complainants  should  be  given  the  right 
to  obtain  all  Information  relevant  to  the 
complaint  or  relevant  to  the  obt?.inin-  cf  i-. 
formation  bearing  on  the  complaint.  Ills 
standard  of  relevance  should  be  that  con- 
tained in  Rule  20  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  Agency  denials  of  requests  for 
information  should  be  appealable  to  hearing 
examiners. 

g.  All  hearings  should  be  conducted  before 
independent  hearing  examiners  according  to 
procedures  adequate  for  protecting  Title  VII 
rights. 

(1)  Certification  of  hearing  examiners 
should  be  based  on  demonstrated  expertise 
In  Title  VII  law. 

(2)  Hearing  examiners  should  be  relm- 
biu-sed  by  the  Commission  rather  than  by 
the  accused  agency. 

(3)  Complainants  should  be  given  the 
right  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  documentary 
evidence. 

(4)  Any  agency  official  accused  In  a  com- 
plaint should  be  given  the  right  to  partici- 
pate In  the  proceeding  on  the  complaint  as 
a  party  In  interest. 

(5)  While  strict  rules  of  evidence  should 
not  be  applied  so  as  to  handicap  com- 
plainants unskilled  in  the  law,  nevertheless, 
all  evidence  which  would  be  admissible  in  a 
court  of  law  considering  a  Title  VII  case 
shovQd  be  admitted  In  the  administrative 
hearing. 

(6)  Substantive  Title  VII  law,  as  defined 
by  the  Federal  courts,  should  be  required  to 
be  followed. 

h.  Decisions  of  hearing  examiners  should 
be  binding  on  the  accused  agency  unless  re- 
versed by  the  Appeals  Review  Board. 

1.  The  Appeals  Review  Board  should  apply 
Title  VII  precedents  in  reviewing  appeals. 

j.  The  Commission  shotild  recommend  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  Federal 
Government  as  defendant  In  Title  VII  ac- 
tions take  the  position  that  plaintiffs  are 
entitled  to  a  trial  de  novo. 

3.  The  Commission  should  adopt  affirma- 
tive action  regulations  modeled  after  Revised 
Order  No.  4  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  (OFCC)  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  so  that  Federal  agencies  are  required  to 
adhere  to  affirmative  action  standards  equiv- 
alent to  those  expected  of  Federal  contrac- 
tois. 

a.  Agencies  should  be  required  annually 
to  conduct  thorough  analyses  of  their  work 
forces  to  identify  disparities  between  the 
employment  of  women  and  minorities  In 
each  agency  Job  title  and  the  availability  of 
these  groups  in  the  labor  market  with  job- 
related  qualifications.  Such  analyses  should 
consider  each  major  minority  group  (for 
example,  blacks,  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Asians,  and  Native  Americans) 
separately  and  by  sex,  as  well  as  nonmlnorlty 
women. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (EEOC) 
1.  With   the  exception  of  the  Chairman, 
specific  responsibilities  should  be  developed 
for  the  EEOC  Commissioners. 
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2.  EEOC  should  be  reorganized  so  that  the 
Executive  Director  has  full  line  authority 
over  all  staff  components  of  the  agency  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel. 

3.  EEOC  should  revise  Its  personnel  system 
and  methodology  to  ensure  that  staff  va- 
eancles  are  filled  expeditiously. 

4.  Special  priority  should  be  placed  on  the 
processmg  of  complaints  against  State  and 
local  governments.  Staff  units  should  be 
established  in  EEOC  regional  offices  to  con- 
golldate  and  process  complaints  against  State 
and  local  governments. 

8.  Pre-investigatlve  analysis  of  incoming 
complaints  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
staff  of  the  same  grade  level  as  investigators. 

6.  All  complainants  whose  complaints  have 
been  pending  for  more  than  180  days  with- 
out successful  conciliation  should  be  notified 
of  their  right  to  bring  a  private  lawsuit,  un- 
less their  complaints  have  been  designated 
for  EEOC  litigation  or  consolidated  for  a 
pattern  or  practice  action.  Priority  should  be 
given  to  organizing  panels  of  private  attor- 
neys who  will  represent  these  complainants 
for  realistic  fees.  Where  such  attorneys  are 
not  available,  EEOC  should  assist  complain- 
ants in  petitioning  for  court-appointed 
counsel. 

7.  EEOC  should  routinely  do  foUowup  re- 
views of  at  least  25  percent  of  Its  conciliation 
agreements.  Violations  which  cannot  be 
corrected  on  an  informal  basis  should  be 
referred  to  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
for  court  action. 

8.  Individual  charges  of  discrimination 
should  continue  to  be  deferred  to  approved 
State  and  local  fair  employment  practices 
agencies.  Complainants  shovUd  be  permitted 
to  file  objections  to  local  agency  findings. 

a.  EEOC  should  periodically  evaluate  each 
agency  to  which  It  defers  to  ensure  that  the 
work  product  of  the  agency  Is  consistent  with 
EEOC's  standards. 

b.  In  order  to  promote  adequate,  enforce- 
ment by  State  and  local  agencies,  EEOC 
should  be  appropriated  sufficient  funds  to 
subsidize  such  agencies  according  to  the 
number  of  Title  VII  cases  processed. 

9.  EEOC  should  concentrate  its  efforts  on 
attacking  systemic  discrimination  by  initiat- 
ing more  enforcement  actions  against  major 
employers  and  Industry  leaders. 

a.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  should 
give  priority  to  attacking  systemic  discrim- 
ination by  filing  more  cases  against  major 
national  and  regional  respondents.  It  should 
utUlze  its  authority  under  Section  707  of  the 
Act  to  file  suits  against  entire  industries. 

b.  The  National  Programs  Division  should 
t)e  expanded  and  top  management  should 
give  Its  activities  more  aggressive  support. 
Similar  units  should  promptly  be  established 
In  the  regional  offices  to  consolidate  and  proc- 
ess charges  against  major  regional  respond- 
ents. Such  units  should  be  allocated  50 
percent  of  field  resources. 

10.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  should 
work  closely  with  field  enforcement  staff  In 
Identifying  Incoming  complaints  with  good 
litigatlve  potential.  Attorneys  should  oversee 
the  investigation  of  these  complaints  to  as- 
sure that  documentation  is  adequate  for 
litigation. 

11.  In  order  to  facilitate  cooperation  be- 
tween the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  and  the  regional  and  district  office 
staff,  the  litigation  centers  should  be  abol- 
ished and  a  branch  of  the  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  established  in  each  regional 
office. 

12.  The  Commissioners  should  utilize  the 
data  which  EEOC  collects  on  the  participa- 
tion of  minorities  and  women  in  the  work 
force  to  target  major  employers,  labor  unions, 
and  employment  agencies  In  determining 
when  to  file  Commissioner  Charges.  Since 
Commis-sioner  Charges  are  potentially  useful 
tools  against  systemic  discrimination,  in- 
creased use  should  be  made  of  them,  espe- 


cially with  regard  to  major  national  and  re- 
gional respondents  and  respondents  such  as 
employment  agencies,  against  which  rela- 
tively few  complaints  are  received. 

13.  EXOC  should  include  representatives  of 
affected  classes  of  employees  in  negotiations 
for  future  consent  decrees.  The  inclusion  In 
these  agreements  of  provisions  which  seri- 
ously limit  the  ability  of  employees  to  obtain 
private  legal  relief  should  be  avoided.  EEOC 
should  allocate  sufficient  staff  resources  to 
assure  that  compliance  with  consent  decrees 
is  systematically  monitored. 

14.  EEOC  should  not  enter  into  voluntary 
agreements  which  do  not  Impose  the  same 
requirements  and  standards  as  Its  concilia- 
tion agreements  and  consent  decrees  and  are 
not  fiilly  court  enforceable.  Since  the  stand- 
ards for  voluntary  agreements  would  then  be 
the  same  as  for  conciliation  agreements  and 
consent  decrees,  responsibility  for  them 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Compli- 
ance and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
The  function  of  the  Office  of  Voluntary  Pro- 
grams should  be  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  employers. 

RECOMMENDA1  IONS 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Coordi- 
nating Council. 

1.  The  Council  should  be  abolished. 


OSHA'S  PROPOSED  OCCUPATIONAL 
NOISE  STANDARD 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
effectively  speaking  to  the  needs  and 
hopes  of  men  and  women  who  are  ex- 
posed to  damaging  noise  at  their  work 
place  was  Leonard  Woodcock,  president 
of  the  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers.  Mr.  Woodcock  testified 
before  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  July  7.  Those  of 
us  who  enjoy  the  good  fortime  of  a  work 
place  absent  a  noise  level  which  damages 
health  often  are  the  judges  of  the  con- 
ditions which  must  attach  to  those  whose 
work  place  is  l^ss  blessed.  If  there  is  any 
voice  in  this  country  which  can  persuade 
those  who  work  in  physical  comfort  of 
their  responsibility  to  those  who  work  in 
physical  discomfort  it  is  Leonard  Wood- 
cock. And  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  Leonard  Woodcock 

My  name  is  Leonard  Woodcock.  President 
of  the  International  Union,  United  Auto 
Workers.  I  am  accompanied  by  Melvln  A. 
Glasser,  Director  of  our  Social  Security  De- 
partment which  supervises  safety  and  health 
activities  In  our  Union,  and  Dan  MacLeod, 
one  of  our  Industrial  Hygiene  Consultants. 

I  speak  In  behalf  of  over  one  and  one-half 
million  men  and  women  employed  In  3,000 
workplaces  In  the  automobile,  aerospace  and 
agricultural  Implement  Industries.  I  speak 
also  for  over  five  million  men,  women  and 
chUdren  who  constitute  the  UAW-repre- 
sented  families  and  whose  well-being  Is 
vitally  related  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  family  wage  earner. 

I  speak  In  particular  for  the  many  UAW 
members  who  are  exposed  to  Intolerable 
levels  of  noise  In  their  work.  Noise  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  pervasive  of  the  many  Job 
hazards  which  our  members  face  today.  We 
have  had  no  health  and  safety  problem  about 
which  our  members  complain  more. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  technical  expert;  and 
I  can  only  speak,  as  I  should,  from  what  I 
see  and  know,  and  from  what  I  hear  from 


our  members  in  the  shops.  They  make  It 
clear  to  me  that  they  need  relief  from  the 
present  miserable  conditions. 

UAW  members  are  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  effects  of  noise  on  their 
health.  They  are  seeing  the  results  of  their 
audiograms  for  the  first  time,  and  they  see 
proof  that  they  are  losing  their  hearing.  Our 
members  are  being  hammered  and  jolted 
Into  the  group  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
today  have  measurable  loss  of  hearing  due 
to  noise  and  who  will  suffer  a  lifelong  Im- 
pairment to  their  health 

While  other  witnesses  at  these  hearings  will 
be  discussing  carefully  defined  scientific  cri- 
teria for  measurement  of  health  hazards,  you 
should  know  that  our  members  tell  us  that 
the  continuous  exposure  to  high  levels  of 
noise  makes  them  tense,  irritable  and  upset. 

They  find  themselves  unusually  fatigued 
at  the  end  of  the  day  compared  to  their  fellow 
workers  who  are  not  exposed  to  as  much 
noise.  They  complain  of  headaches  and  in- 
ability to  sleep,  and  they  suffer  from  anxiety. 

For  a  union  and  an  employer,  this  has  im- 
plications beyond  the  individual's  health. 
Noise  heightens  tensions  between  workers 
and  their  supervisors  and  thus  results  In 
additional  grievances  against  the  employer. 
Noise  hi  a  number  of  cases  has  been  a  prob- 
lem In  arriving  at  local  union  settlements 
after  national  agreements  have  been  made 
with  the  employers  on  major  economic  and 
related  Issues. 

Noise  is  therefore  a  factor  In  productivity. 
In  maintaining  a  decent  workplace,  and  In 
achieving  satisfactory  employer-employee 
relations  in  collective  bargaining. 

In  a  similar  manner  noise  affects  the  re- 
lationships between  workers  themselves  and 
between  workers  and  their  families.  We  won- 
der how  much  better  the  public  mental 
health  would  be  If  the  plants  were  made 
quiet. 

These  hearings  must  be  seen  In  this 
context. 

We  are  talking  about  a  major  public  health 
problem  in  this  country,  the  eradication  of 
which  is  comparable  in  every  way  to  the 
conquering  of  the  Important  infectious  dis- 
eases In  this  century. 

We  are  talking  about  a  problem  which  Is 
growing.  With  increasing  automation  and 
development  of  monstrous  machines,  we  face 
the  likelihood  that  more  and  more  workers 
will  be  exposed  to  high  levels  of  noise. 

For  example,  there  are  foundries  where 
our  members  work  in  which  expensive  new 
equipment  has  been  Installed  in  recent  years. 
While  this  equipment  Is  far  more  efficient  and 
does  a  better  job  of  controlling  the  dust  haz- 
ard so  common  to  foundries,  the  noise  has 
become  incredible.  This  kind  of  phenomenon 
will  continue  as  long  as  government  stand- 
ards provide  no  meaningful  deterrents. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  the  noise 
problem,  I  am  dismayed  by  the  half-hearted 
and  negative  approach  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA)  In  developing  and  de- 
fending this  standard. 

The  proposed  noise  standard  is  Inadequate 
to  protect  the  health  of  American  workers. 
Scientific  evidence  clearly  shows  that  adverse 
health  effects,  both  auditory  and  non-audi- 
tory, result  from  noise  exposure  levels  of  90 
dBA  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Ninety  decibels 
is  the  level  at  which  a  person  must  shout 
in  order  to  be  heard  a  couple  of  feet  away. 
Ninety  decibels  Is  more  than  three  times 
noisier  than  the  more  appropriate  level  of 
85  decibels. 

Therefore,  the  UAW  urges  the  immediate 
adoption  of  an  85  dBA  level  for  the  new 
standard.  We  believe  an  85  dBA  standard 
Is  feasible  by  any  definition  of  the  word 
"feasibility". 

We  also  urge  the  continuation  of  re-search 
to  determine  If  even  an  85  decibel  level  is  In- 
deed stringent  enough. 
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TbMS,  we  believe  that  If  OSSa  adopts  the 
proponed  st&ndard  without  anendment.  It 
win  fall  Its  legislated  charge  to]  set  "a  stand- 
ard which  most  adequately  assures,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  on  the  basts  of  t[be  best  avail- 
able evidence,  that  no  employ^  will  BuSei 
material  Impairment  of  healtti"  *  as  a  re- 
sult of  exposure  to  work  hazard  t. 


HEARING  LOSS 


The  UAW  finds  the  data  and 
ments  develop>ed  by  the  Natictna  1 
Occupational    Safety    and 
and    the   EInvlronmental    Protection 
(EPA)    to  be  solid  and  convinflng 
review   of   their    documents 
significant  amounts  of  hearing 
exposure  levels  well  below  90 
with  the  EPA  that  75  dBA  should 
as    the    long   range   goal   for 
occupational  standard. 

We  also  find  OSHAs  rationale 
taming  the  90  dBA  level  Incons  stent 
conflict  with  the  strong  evidence 
o^her  reliable  organizations  and 

These  points  wUl  be  covered 
by  the  scientists  who  are  gathered 
hearings. 
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experience 
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I've  already  mentioned  some 
turbances  that  from  our 
parently  linked  to  noise.  Our 
me  that  there  Is  evidence  linking 
turbances     Involving     the 
and  cardiovascular  systems  an<. 
logical  and  endocrine  systems. 

I  have  been  Informed  of  a  s 
which  has  shown  that  heart 
have  been  higher  In  noisy 
leses  noisy  mdustrles.  Similarly 
statistics  which  show  an  Increa^ 
various  medical  disorders,  and 
noisy  plants  compared  to  other 

It  is  Increasingly  clear  that 
only   one   aspect   of   a   greater 
disease  caused  by  noise. 

Particularly  noteworthy  are 
which    Indicate    that    some    of 
auditory  effects  can  occur  at 
levels  below  90  dBA. 

I  was  Interested  to  learn  of 
Antlcaglla  and  Ckjhen  which 
the  blood  vessels  In  the 
constrict  at  exposure  to  noise  a 
decibels.  I  was  further  shown  a 
of  a  number  of  European  studle^ 
lined  the  noise  expKJsure  levels  at 
non-auditory   effects   occur, 
levels  were  below  90  dBA. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  mankr 
to  these  studies,  as  there  alway^ 
In  this  sort  of  work.  But  we 
truth  to  these  studies  since  it 
subjective  experience.  We  expec 
research  Into  this  important 
more  definitive  data. 

In  short,  we  fear  that  the 
ard  will  not  adequately  protect 
these  non-auditory  effects.  We 
that  08HA  has  not  given  adequa^ 
tlon  to  these  health  problems 
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The  proposed  standard  does 
Individuals  who  are  especially 
the  effects  of  noise — who  must 
tected   according   to   the    legislated 
OSHA  has  given  consideration 
tlcal  averages  only  and  has  ni 
the  types  of  workers  who  are 
to  the  effects  of  noise  and  who 
more  by  noise  than  the  average 

The  NIOSH  and  EPA  data  sh^w 
of  the  population  suffers  much 
loss  than  the  norm  on  which 
based.  These  data  also  Indicate 
persons  who  begin  to  work  In  h 
have  a  higher  risk  of  developing 
handicap  than  younger  persons 
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1970,  Sec.  6(b)(6). 
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Many  workers  are  exposed  to  high  levels 
of  noise  off  the  Job  (e.g.,  they  live  next  to  a 
freeway  or  an  airport)  and  thus  do  not  have 
an  adequate  recovery  period  for  their  ears 
and  bodies,  which  the  proposed  eight-hour 
standard  assumes. 

Some  groups  of  workers  (e.g.,  persons  with 
with  existing  cardiovascular  problems,  per- 
sons with  additional  stress,  etc.)  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  nonaudltory  effects  of  noise 
more  readily  than  the  average  worker  and 
must  also  be  protected. 

Pregnant  women  and  the  unborn  fetus 
may  also  be  at  a  high  risk.  It  Is  becoming 
evident  that  pregnant  women  are  affected 
more  readily  by  occupational  hazards  in  gen- 
eral; noise  seems  to  be  no  exception. 

We  must  recognize  the  Increasing  preva- 
lence of  women  In  all  areas  of  the  workplace 
as  a  result  of  effective  attention  to  women's 
rights.  This  risk  cannot  be  controlled  by 
restricting  women  to  certain  types  of  work, 
and  rightly  bo.  The  noise  standard,  as  well 
as  other  occupational  health  standards, 
must  be  stringent  enough  In  Its  permissible 
exposure  levels  to  protect  all  members  of 
the  work  force. 

COMBINED    ErFECTS 

Similarly,  the  proposed  standard  does  not 
refiect  the  health  effects  of  noise  in  com- 
bination with  other  common  workplace 
hazards.  There  are  studies  which  show  that 
certain  hazards  such  as  vibration,  lead,  car- 
bon monoxide,  carbon  dlsulphlde,  trlchloro- 
ethylene  (TCE) ,  and  perhaps  other  solvents 
can  affect  hearing  or  Increase  the  amount 
of  hearing  loss  from  noise. 

We  fear  that  workers  who  are  exposed  to 
the  combined  actions  of  these  hazards  will  b© 
protected  even  less  by  the  proposed  standard. 

IMPtn.SE    AND    IMPACT    NOISE 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  noise  expos- 
ure levels,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
OSHA  has  proposed  a  noise  standard  which, 
In  effect,  sets  two  separate  levels— one  for 
continuous  noise  and  one  for  Impulse  and 
Impact  noise.  Conceivably,  the  standard  al- 
lows for  a  double  exposure.  This  should  be 
corrected  so  that  both  hazards  are  not  per- 
mitted to  exist  at  the  same  time. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  UAW 
believes  the  permissible  noise  exposure  levels 
In  the  proposed  noise  standard  are  far  from 
adequate. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  standard, 
however,  with  which  we  are  In  agreement. 

ENGINEERING  CONTROLS  VERSUS  EAR  PROTECTION 

We  agree  that  ear  protection  Is  only  a 
temporary  solution  to  the  problem  and 
should  be  required  for  workers  only  after 
engineering  controls  for  noisy  operations 
have  been  tried  and  have  failed. 

The  effect  of  using  ear  protection  shifts 
the  burden  and  responsibility  for  compliance 
from  the  employer  to  the  employee. 

Ear  protection  Is  uncomfortable  and  Ir- 
ritating. Some  workers  easily  get  ear  infec- 
tions or  drainage  problems  from  wearing 
them. 

Moreover,  experience  teaches  us  that  man- 
agement often  selectively  enforces  the  wear- 
ing of  ear  protection.  The  enforcement  will 
vary  from  plant  to  plant,  even  within  the 
same  company,  and  from  foreman  to  fore- 
man. And  a  good  number  of  foremen  will 
enforce  ear  protection  at  some  times  and  not 
at  other  times.  Our  members  are  especially 
sensitive  to  arbitrary  discipline,  and  we  be- 
lieve this  problem  of  enforcement  will  only 
intensify  the  potential  for  conflict  between 
management  and  the  workers. 

Our  members  also  fear  that  with  the  wear- 
ing of  ear  protection,  they  will  be  even  less 
able  than  now  to  hear  warning  signals  and 
shouts.  I  was  Informed  of  one  UAW  mem- 
ber who  on  his  first  attempt  at  wearing  an 
especially  effective  type  of  earplug,  was 
nearly  run  over  by  a  fork  truck.  Such  situa- 
tions occur  with  disturbing  frequency. 


But  more  importantly,  ear  protection  con- 
tradicts the  logic  of  the  OSHA  legislation. 
The  purpose  of  controlling  noise  la  to  in- 
sure that  workers  can  hear.  However,  when 
wearing  eajplugs  the  worker  Is  functionally 
deaf  for  the  entire  working  day.  The  net 
effect  le  that  workers  still  cannot  hear. 

Aa  I  understand  It,  under  the  present  regu- 
lations workers  exposed  to  noise  above  90 
decibels  for  an  eight-hour  day  are  required 
to  wear  ear  protection;  and  the  employer 
can  be  required  to  submit  plans  for  engi- 
neering control  of  noise  by  a  specified  time. 
This  Is  clearly  not  working. 

Out  members  are  concerned  that  under 
the  present  arrangement,  they  will  be  forced 
to  wear  ear  protection  for  as  long  as  they 
work. 

As  I  understand  the  proposed  standard, 
engineering  and  administrative  controls 
must  be  tried  first;  then.  If  these  controls 
fall,  ear  protection  will  be  reqvilred.  This  U  a 
considerable  Improvement. 

One  of  the  most  basic  principles  of  indus- 
trial hygiene  is  to  engineer  health  problems 
out  of  the  workplace  rather  than  force  the 
employee  to  wear  personal  protection  equip- 
ment. The  OSH  Act  recognizes  this  principle, 
and  the  OSHA  standards  shovUd  likewise  re- 
flect this  point.  This  principle  should  remain 
In  the  new  standard. 

EMPLOYEE    RIGHTS 

We  also  agree  with  OSHA  that  employees 
or  their  representatives  should  have  the  right 
to  observe  the  monitoring  of  noise  and  to 
record  the  results  obtained.  We  understand 
that  some  representatives  from  Industry  feel 
this  Is  overly  biirdensome  on  the  employer. 

The  UAW  has  negotiated  agreements  with 
a  number  of  major  employers  which  provide 
for  worker  rights  well  beyond  what  Is  re- 
quired in  this  proposed  standard.  Our  Union 
has  designated  a  safety  and  health  repre- 
sentative m  many  plants  who,  among  other 
things,  has  been  trained  In  the  operation  of 
a  noise  level  meter  and  In  the  Interpretation 
of  the  results.  This  Union  representative  Is 
given  time  to  make  noise  surveys  of  the 
plant  In  coojjeratlon  with  management  rep- 
resentatives. Results  of  surveys  taken  sep- 
arately by  management  are  also  given  to  the 
Union. 

This  arrangement  has  been  In  effect  now 
for  over  a  year  and  has  been  working  very 
well,  as  I  think  the  companies  with  whom 
we  have  made  these  arrangements  will  agree. 
We  feel  that  employee  participation  In  the 
process  of  monitoring  the  work  environment 
contributes  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
safety  and  health  programs.  Our  experience 
should  serve  to  verify  the  feasibility  of  this 
aspect  of  the  prop)osed  standard. 

Regrettably,  In  many  small  companies, 
for  example  In  many  independent  forges, 
our  members  do  not  have  this  protection 
and  win  need  to  rely  on  the  law  to  obtain 
their  rights.  The  standard  must  retain  the 
right  of  the  employee  to  be  notified  of  the 
intent  to  monitor  and  to  be  able  to  observe 
the  monitoring. 

ECONOMIC    PEAStBIUTY 

Industry  representatives  are  testifying  at 
these  hearings  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
control  the  noise  hazard.  These  self-serving 
statements  are  what  we  might  expect  from 
those  whose  interests  It  is  to  see  the  bottom 
line  of  the  ledger  sheet  before  they  see  the 
people  who  make  possible  that  bottom  line. 

I  did  not  believe  those  statements  when  I 
first  heard  them,  and  I  believe  them  even  less 
now.  Only  last  month  the  EPA  released  in- 
formation that  indicated  the  cost  of  meeting 
an  85  decibel  standard  would  be  $11  blUlon 
as  compared  to  OSHA's  estimate  of  tSl 
billion. 

When  the  range  of  error  Is  as  high  as  this, 
the  credibility  of  Industry's  cost  estlmatet 
must  be  brought  Into  serious  question. 

Costs  will  be  reduced  dramatically  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  mass  production  of  noise  control 
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technology.  Moreover,  the  noise  control  In- 
dustry seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  will  update  the  technology  on 
which  the  high  costs  of  noise  control  have 
been  based. 

And  It  also  seems  that  It  will  be  less  costly 
to  "tool  up"  to  85  dBA  now,  rather  than  first 
"tooling  up"  to  90  dBA  only  to  find  that  a 
stricter  level  must  be  achieved  later. 

We  note  with  great  Interest  that  other 
agencies  and  governments  have  adopted 
Btricter  noise  standards. 

The  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  already  have 
standards  of  85  and  84  dBA  respectively.  One 
wonders  by  what  strange  logic  the  U.S. 
Government  determines  that  its  citizens  In 
the  Armed  Forces  require  better  protection 
than  its  citizens  In  the  plants  who  manu- 
facture equipment  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Several  ETuropean  countries  Including  Ger- 
many, Sweden  and  Austria  have  standards 
of  85  decibels.  The  plants  there.  Including 
ttiose  owned  by  American  companies,  are 
moving  to  meet  these  standards.  Why  must 
American  workers  be  second  class  citizens  in 
the  International  world  of  work? 

We  also  note  that  the  precedent-setting 
American  Conference  of  Governmental  In- 
dustrial Hyglenlsts  this  June  changed  Its 
value  to  85  dBA. 

These  standards  Indicate  that  a  similar 
level  Is  feasible  and  desirable  for  all  of 
American  Industry  as  well. 

The  argument  that  businesses  will  be  driv- 
en to  bankruptcy  if  a  stricter  standard  were 
adopted  Is  the  same  tried  line  that  has  been 
brought  up  again  and  again  since  workers 
first  organized  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  told  that 
the  elimination  of  child  labor  would  ruin 
American  Industry  and  Its  potential  for  de- 
velopment. I  can  recall  the  cries  of  outrage 
when  the  first  minimum  wage,  an  exorbi- 
tant 25  cents  per  hour,  was  introduced — cries 
that  private  enterprise  and  the  American 
system  as  we  know  It  were  doomed.  Social 
Security  and  Unemplo3rment  Insurance  were 
likewise  seen  as  a  threat  to  the  viability  of 
the  capitalist  system. 

But  these  dire  predictions  did  not  come  to 

pass.  Somehow  industry  managed  to  sxirvlve. 

We  expect  Industry  will  be  able  to  survlce 

the  elimination  of  these  dangerous  levels  of 

noise  as  well. 

We  must  assume  that  the  people  who  feel 
noise  control  Is  Impossible  must  either  have 
no  faith  m  the  ability  of  American  engineers, 
technicians  and  workers  to  develop  noise 
abatement  techniques  at  a  reasonble  cost,  or 
that  they  merely  do  not  wish  to  concern 
themselves  with  matters  of  such  Importance 
as  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker. 

Furthermore,  If  there  are  Industries  or 
operations  In  which  satisfactory  noise  levels 
cannot  be  achieved,  the  companies  should 
show  this  and  receive  either  a  temporary 
variance  from  the  standard  or  a  s\ifflclently 
long  abatement  period  until  compliance  can 
be  achieved.  This  Individualized  approach 
for  the  few  Industries  which  cannot  achieve 
the  standard  Is  the  solution  to  the  infeasl- 
blllty  question,  rather  than  penalizing  all 
American  workers  until  every  single  plant  In 
the  country  Is  capable  of  achieving  the 
standard. 

The  kind  of  thinking  which  somehow 
equates  dollars  with  human  health  Is  out 
of  place  In  a  nation  proclaiming  the  bicen- 
tennial of  Its  declaration  to  protect  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Right  now  the  employee  is  suffering  all 
the  costs — financial — as  well  as  the  cost  of 
heCth.  These  costs  become  more  exasperat- 
ing since  In  most  states  there  are  no  workers' 
compensation  benefits  for  hetiring  loss,  unless 
perhaps  the  loss  Is  total  or  if  it  interferes 
with  earning  ability.  The  non-auditory  health 
effects  are  usually  not  recognized  or  related 
to  the  workplace. 


The  employee  has  suffered  these  burdens 
long  enough. 

We  In  the  labor  movement  are  tired  of 
hearing  about  economic  feasibility.  When 
are  we  going  to  talk  about  people?  We  must 
put  human  health  and  safety  before  profits 
If  we  want  to  continue  to  be  called  a  civilized 
nation. 

This  Is  why  we  urge  the  Immediate  adop- 
tion of  an  85  dBA  exposure  level  in  the 
standard. 

WORKERS    ARE    ANGRY 

American  workers  are  already  angered  over 
the  bitter  failure  of  our  society  to  provide 
Jobs.  The  additional  failure  of  our  society  to 
provide  safe  Jobs  does  not  make  this  situa- 
tion any  easier. 

UAW  members  are  increasingly  knowledge- 
able about  the  effects  of  noise  on  their 
health,  and  they  are  angry.  They  are  also 
tired  of  the  constant  annoyance  noise  causes 
on  the  job  and  the  degrading,  alienating 
working  conditions  it  helps  create. 

Workers  are  angry  that  the  government 
offers  them  little  protection.  There  Is  a  com- 
mon story  which  shows  tlie  frustrations  that 
many  workers  feel  about  noise.  It  goes  like 
this:  On  hot  summer  days  the  doors  and  the 
windows  of  a  noisy  plant  are  opened,  thus 
exposing  the  surrounding  neighborhood  to 
the  noise  generated  from  Inside  the  plant. 
The  neighbors,  of  course,  become  aoinoyed 
and  call  the  police,  who  In  t\im  talk  to  the 
plant  manager,  who  orders  the  windows  and 
doors  shut.  The  workers  are  trapped  Inside 
with  the  noise. 

Thus,  the  resident  18  protected  from  the 
annoyance  of  noise  from  nearby  plants.  But 
the  workers  are  exposed  to  noise  levels  far 
above  what  any  resident  hears — noise  levels 
which  threaten  their  very  health  and  safety. 

Many  UAW  members  find  great  Irony  In 
the  auto  companies'  advertisements  for 
soundproof  cars.  The  workers  who  build  these 
cars  would  like  quiet,  too.  If  the  auto  com- 
panies can  build  soundproof  cars,  they  can 
build  soundproof  surroundings  for  the  peo- 
ple who  make  these  cars. 

When  one  looks  at  the  number  of  witnesses 
scheduled  to  testify  at  these  hearings,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  Impressed  by  the  many 
employers  compared  to  the  relative  few  who 
are  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  workers.  I 
trust  that  those  who  ese  making  the  deci- 
sion will  be  governed  by  the  merits  of  the 
case  and  not  by  the  capacity  of  industry  to 
produce  an  outpouring  of  self-serving  state- 
ments. 

Workers  demand  an  adequate  standard  and 
strict  enforcement.  We  are  not  willing  to  put 
up  with  high  noise  levels  forever.  We  look 
to  the  Federal  government  to  give  us  this 
urgently  needed  protection. 


Act,  to  correct  this  obvious  misintrepre- 
tation  of  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

In  these  very  difflcul/  economic  times, 
senior  citizens  who  are  in  low-income 
groups  have  a  dlfBcult  time.  Most  State 
governments  are  even  more  keenly 
aware  of  that  fact  than  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  The  regulation  which  we 
are  discussing  here  would  put  an  added 
burden  on  the  State  government,  and 
would  Increase  the  administrative  costs 
for  services  which  the. State  and  Federal 
Governments  are  trying  to  provide.  In 
addition,  the  regulation  imposes  a  de- 
meaning and  embarrassing  requirement 
on  elderly  men  and  women  who  need 
these  services;  the  real  result  of  this 
kind  of  regulation  would  simply  be  to 
decrease  the  number  of  those  served 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  strongly  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  bill. 


(XXSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  2157 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  speak  in  favor  of  S.  2157,  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  and 
other  Senators  which  would  amend  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  States  should  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  administer  individual  means 
tests  to  low-income  senior  citizens  be- 
fore providing  senior  citizen  services. 

The  requirement  that  these  elderly 
and  retired  citizens  be  forced  to  make 
a  declaration  of  Income  before  partici- 
pating in  the  activities  of  a  Senior  Citi- 
zens Center  or  a  recreation  or  transpor- 
tation facility  is  an  example  of  bureauc- 
racy at  its  worst.  The  regulations  which 
would  force  this  kind  of  nonsense  will  go 
into  effect  in  October  unless  this  legis- 
lation is  passed.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  Congress,  which  passed  the  orig- 
inal legislation  imder  the  Social  Security 


DEATH  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
WALTER  BARING 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  our  State 
lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens 
recently  when  Congressman  Walter 
faring  passed  away.  Throughout  his  ca- 
reer in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Congressman  Baring's  determined  ad- 
vocacy and  protection  of  Nevada's  in- 
terests gained  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  constituents.  He  consistently  stood 
fast  for  the  people  though  it  sometimes 
brought  him  into  difficulties  with  special 
interests. 

Congressman  Walter  Baring's  political 
career  was  a  model  for  many  of  us  in 
pubUc  service  in  Nevada.  I  learned  in- 
valuable lessons  by  following  his  many 
years  of  service  both  within  the  State 
and  here  in  Washington. 

Of  coiu-se.  Baring's  concerns  were  not 
strictly  parochial.  While  in  Congress  I 
doubt  there  was  a  more  dedicated  and 
vocal  American  patriot.  He  recognized 
that  the  greatness  of  this  country  and  its 
people  lay  in  the  individuality  which  our 
representative  democracy  fosters.  Amer- 
ica also  lost  a  citizen  of  the  first  order 
with  Congressman  Baring's  passing. 


(30NE  WITH  THE  WINDBAGS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Stockton  has  sent  me  a  copy  cf  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  which  has  reference  to 
Senate  Resolution  180.  Feeling  that  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

July  7. 1975] 

Gone  With  the  Windbags 

When  he  speaks  of  "revolution,"  U.S.  Sen. 
James  Allen,  the  Alabama  conservative,  is 
not  speaking  metaphorically.  Allen  proposed 
the  other  day  that  his  colleagues  give  up 
prepared  texts  and  the  help  of  their  staffs 
whenever  they  speak  on  the  Senate  floor.  He 
Is  going  to  try  to  amend  the  Senate  niles  to 
that  effect. 

Should  he  succeed,  said  Allen,  "Then  we 
could  have  some  real  debate.  We  wouldn't 
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have    these    long-winded 
judgment." 

Which  claim,  by  Itself,  Is 
to  consign  the  Allen  rule  to 
Allen's  antlwlndbag  views  are 
the  sentimentalist.  He 
how  Daniel  Webster  used  to 
speeches  In  advance,  then  co: 
memory.   He   probably   also 
Dlrksen's  gift  of  repartee.  Oh, 
Allen  must  sigh,  when  a 
pend  on  his  wits  for  success  in 
days,  unseen  professionals, 
stage,  do  all  the  work.  How 

But   how   time-saving,   not 
saving,  Allen's  colleagues  Ukelj 
tor  lacking  In  eloquence  can 
that  Is  why  so  little  eloquen(^ 
out  of  Washington  anymore: 
almost   always   store-bought, 
lovingly  and  painstakingly  at 
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ceijtalnly  enough 

dust  heap. 
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recalls   Everett 
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diill. 

to   say   face- 
feel.  A  sena- 
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THE  GASOLINE  RETAII.ER:  THE 
MAN  IN  THE  MIDDLE 


to 
the 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr. 
last  two  years  gasoline 
rocketed.  Consumers  are 
major  oil  companies  have 
sive  advertising  campaigns 
price  increases.  Caught.in 
the  retail  gasoline  dealers. 

These  small  businessmen 
ing  only  one  station,  have 
with  staggering  problem 
forms,   increasing   operating 
pressure     from     their 
month,  Phil  Pimental,  the 
the   Pine   Tree  Gasoline 
sociation  of  Maine, 
land's   WGAN-TV   news 
Issue,"  to  discuss  some  of 

I  believe  it  is  important 
imderstand  the  problems  of 
line  dealers  and  I  ask 
sent  that  the  transcript  of 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi 
script  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
TRANSCBtPT  OF  "At  Isstji:' 

LAND.  Maine,  June  29,  1975, 

President,  Pine  Tree 

Association 

INTRODTJCnON 


Preslient,  in  the 

pric^  have  sky- 

and  the 


angry 

b^gun  expen- 
explain  the 
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appear  id 
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Phil   Pimental   Is   President 


Tree  Gasoline  Retailers  Assocl  itlon.  It's  an 


association  made  up  of  about 
They're  owners  and  leasers  of 


tlons  In  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Association 
was  formed  in  March  of  1974.  According  to 
Mr.  Pimental,  It  was  formed  to  salve  problems 
In  three  areas:  Problems  between  the  re- 
tailers and  the  suppliers,  or  the  oil  com- 
panies; between  retailers  and  co  osumers;  and 
between  retailers  and  various  brsinches  of 
government,  the  federal  and  ftate  govern- 
ment. 

Q :  Fbll,  you  say  70<  a  gallon 
What's  the  reason  for  the  high 
Une? 

A:   Well,  taxing  right  now  k  one  of  the 
big  reasons.  They're  talking  ab<  ut  23<  a  gal 
Ion.  They're  talking  In  Washlng^n  about  de- 
regulating oU,  crude  oil,  and  if 
It  means  that  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  wUl  go 
from  about  85.25  now  to  somefivhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $13  or  814  a 
is  what  we're  paying  for  imported  oil  now 

Q:  Oasollne  prices  have  taketo  a  Jump  re- 
cently. There's  quite  a  spread  jn  the  prices. 
We  haven't  seen  the  effects,  ]  understand, 
of  the  President's  action  or  i  l^ongresslonal 
action.  What's  the  reason  for  ihls  most  re- 
cent Increase  In  gasoline  prices! 

A :  Well,  I  think  that  the  ( U  companies 
are  passing  on  wliat  they  tell  lis  Is  the  cost 
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Increase  of  the  product  and  the  cost  of  man- 
ufactiirlng.  They're  taking  advantage  right 
now  because  the  price  may  be  frozen  or,  if 
the  federal  government  raises  the  price 
through  taxation,  then  they  may  not  be  able 
to  take  that  Jump,  because  It  would  drive  it 
up  too  fast. 

Q:  Eto  you  think  the  public  will  be  able  to 
pay  $1  a  gallon  for  gasoline  in  a  year? 

A:  I  think  it's  going  to  be  very  hard.  I 
think  that  people  are  going  to  have  to  face 
other  ways  of  transportation.  They're  going 
to  have  to  use  other  means  of  energy  to 
heat  their  homes  and  to  do  these  other 
things.  But  for  years  now  In  Europe,  the 
price  of  gasoline,  I  believe  the  average  price 
Is  about  $1.35  a  gallon.  So  they've  gone  to 
smaller  cars,  with  more  gasoline  mileage. 
They've  developed  rapid  transit,  such  as 
trains,  buses,  and  this  type  of  thing. 

Q:  I  think  what  upsets  some  motorists  is 
the  sharp  variation  In  gasoline  prices  In 
various  communities,  or  even  from  one 
street  corner  to  another.  I  think  it  was  in 
the  Legislature  quite  recently  that  a  state 
representative  from  Somerset  County  com- 
plained of  a  thirteen  cent  price  differential 
between  the  price  of  gasoline  sold  In  Jack- 
man  and  the  price  In  Bingham.  How  do  you 
explain  such  a  difference? 

A:  We  were  Involved  In  that,  and  we  tried 
to  find  out  why.  They  tell  us  that  It's  ship- 
ping costs  and  for  various  other  reasons. 
The  dealers  are  also  very  upset  with  such  a 
price  spread.  But  what  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing is  that  you  have  a  two-tiered  price  sys- 
tem, where  the  distributors  are  selling  at  one 
price  and  the  major  oil  companies  are  sell- 
ing at  another  price  which  Is  higher.  So  in 
many  cases  the  distributor-owned  station  is 
selling  gasoline  for  what  the  branded  dealer 
has  to  pay  on  a  wholesale.  We  had  one  In- 
stance In  Sanford  where  a  distributor  was 
selling  to  three  dealers  at  48.9(;  a  gallon 
wholesale.  He  was  selling  retail  out  of  his 
own  outlet  at  47.9*  a  gallon,  which  we  think 
Is  unfair  competition. 

Q:  What  Is  the  usual  mark-up  in  gaso- 
line, and  do  variations  in  this  mark-up  ac- 
count for  why  you  can  find  gasoline  for  52< 
at  one  corner  and  58i  down  the  block? 

A:  We're  regulated  by  government  controls 
right  now,  and  we  have  a  price  spread  of 
lOf*  a  gallon  in  some  areas.  It  depends  on 
what  was  posted  May  15th  of  1973,  because 
that  is  what  they  used  as  a  base.  Now  at 
that  time,  some  dealers  were  making  4(-  a 
gallon,  and  some  were  making  7<  a  gallon. 
And  then  we  had  the  three-cent  Increase 
granted  us  by  the  federal  government,  which 
would   raise   that   price   margin. 

Q:  If  a  gasoline  dealer  wants  to  increase 
his  prices,  does  he  have  to  fill  out  forms 
for  the  federal  government,  does  he  have  to 
comply  with  a  set  of  regulations,  or  can  he 
Just  go  out  and  mark  up  his  prices  without 
doing  anything? 

A:  No,  he  is  already  registered  with  the 
federal  government  as  to  what  he  was  pric- 
ing on  May  15th.  So  this  Is  what  he  Is 
regtilated  by,  and  there  are  penalties  If  he  Is 
caught  going  above  his  margin.  Some  dealers 
may  only  have  a  six-cent  margin  or  seven- 
cent  mau"gin,  so  they  can't  go  above  that. 
So  they   are  regulated. 

Q:  So  we  are  still  quite  a  ways  from  go- 
ing back  to  the  free  market? 

A:  Oh  yes.  The  regulations  are  due  to  ex- 
pire the  28th  of  August.  This  Is  the  de- 
regulating. And  If  this  is  allowed  to  happen, 
that's  when  the  barrel  will  Jump  from  $5 
to  about  $14  a  barrel. 

Q:  There's  a  new  law  on  the  books.  Just 
signed  by  the  Governor,  that  would  govern 
motor  fuel  distribution  and  sales.  What  ex- 
actly Is  this  new  law  designed  to  do? 

A:  This  is  a  dealers'  bill  of  rights,  you 
might  say.  It  does  things  like,  the  oil  com- 
panies or  the  leasor  have  to  give  the  dealer 
30-days  notice,  and  It  nms  as  high  as  120- 
days  notice  prior  to  cancellation.  In  many 
areas,  they  don't  have  this  type  of  legisla- 


tion, and  they  can  Just  walk  In  and  arblt&rlly 
cancel.  Dealers  may  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
In  the  business,  they  may  be  In  a  place  tot 
ten  or  flXteen  years,  and  they've  built  the 
busmess  up,  and  an  oil  company  may  decide 
that  they  want  to  c^erate  this  as  a  company 
operation,  so  they  go  In  and  they  cancel  the 
desJer  out.  With  this  legislation,  they  cant 
do  this.  They  have  to  show  good  cause  why 
they're  canceling  him  out.  At  the  same  time, 
the  door  swings  both  ways — one  is  If  a  deal- 
er Is  caught  price  gouging,  mis-branding 
gasoline,  things  like  this,  he  can  be  termi- 
nated immediately,  because  we  don't  want  a 
dealer  in  business  who  Is  doing  this  kind 
of  thing  because  It  hurts  all  of  us,  and  we"!* 
trying  to  overcome  some  of  these  things. 

Q:  Why  was  it  necessary  to  protect  the 
dealer  from  the  major  oil  companies? 

A:  In  several  cases,  they've  said  one  thing 
and  done  other  things.  One  case  was  just  set- 
tled in  Maryland,  where  BP  went  before  a 
hearing  In  Maryland  and  said  that  they  had 
no  Intentions  of  taking  over  stations,  that 
their  dealers  had  a  secure  future  with  them, 
and  they  turned  right  around  and  It  was 
proven  In  court  that  they  had  In  fact  a  pro- 
gram at  that  time,  when  they  made  these 
statements,  of  doing  away  with  the  dealers. 
There  was  a  suit  brought  against  them  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  by  ten  dealers  that  wai 
won.  They  proved  in  court  that  they  were  In 
fact  trying  to  take  over  the  stations. 

Q:  How  about  here  in  Maine?  Is  there  any 
widespread  practice  at  this  time? 

A:  Not  widespread.  It's  confined  to  dif- 
ferent areas.  They  seem  to  be  picking  off 
stations.  Gibbs  right  now  is  working  In  this 
area  of  taking  over  dealers  and  trying  to  buy 
them  out.  One  Instance  was  where  they 
tried  to  buy  a  dealer  out  for  a  dollar.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  misrepresented  and  they 
muscled  the  dealer,  because  what  they  told 
him  In  some  cases  was,  "We're  going  to  take 
this  station  over,  whether  you  want  to  or 
not.  And  if  you  want  to  go  to  court,  fine. 
But  if  you  want  to  give  us  the  station  now, 
well  give  you  a  Job  with  us  as  a  manager." 
And  these  dealers  may  have  been  in  business 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  they  expect  them 
Just  to  give  the  whole  thing  away. 

Q:  What's  In  it  for  a  major  oil  company 
to  want  to  take  over  a  local  service  station 
and  operate  it  themselves? 

A:  More  profit,  simply.  They  can  operate  » 
station  company  direct,  and  they  do  away 
with  the  dealer,  so  therefore  the  profit  mar- 
gin that  the  dealer  Is  going  to  make  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  oil  company.  In  most 
cases,  they're  doing  away  with  service  sta- 
tions— they're  going  to  gasoUne-only  outlets. 
This  relieves  them  of  the  responsibility  ot 
automotive  repairs,  because  right  now  a 
dealer  in  a  full-service  station  that  does  au- 
tomobile repairs  is  respwnsible  for  the  re- 
pairs that  he  does.  For  Instance,  if  you  came 
Into  my  station  and  I  did  a  brake  Job  on  your 
car  and  It  was  faulty  and  you  went  out  and 
had  an  accident,  then  I'm  liable.  Where  If  an 
oil  company  had  this  operation,  then  the  oil 
company  would  be  liable.  And  they  dont 
want  this  responsibility.  They  want  to  sell 
gasoline  only.  That's  what  they  want  to 
move,  that  is  their  product. 

Q:  Yes,  there  have  been  accounts  in  the 
national  media,  Phil,  about  representativee 
from  oil  companies  putting  pressure  on  local 
gasoline  station  owners  to  sell  more  products. 
Has  this  happened  In  Maine? 

A:  Yes  It  has.  We've  received  calls  from 
several  dealers  that  they  have  been  pres- 
sured to  sell  more  gasoline.  And  we're  sup- 
posed to  be  using  conservation  methoda 
right  now.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is,  you 
have  to  understand  how  your  leasing  is  set 
up.  Now  it's  done  on  a  cents -per -gallon 
basis.  Like  a  dealer  may  be  jjaylng  a  cent-a- 
gallon  rent  for  every  gallon  of  gasoline  that 
he  pumps.  So  It's  to  the  oil  company's  bene- 
fit If  he  seUs  more  gasoline,  because  he's  go- 
ing to  pay  more  rent.  So  the  oil  company  !• 
going  to  make  more  money.  We've  written 
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to  the  FEA  and  to  our  representatives  about 
this,  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  It,  and  it  seems 
to  have  slowed  down  now. 

Q:  What  kinds  of  pressure  are  used  by  the 
oil  companies? 

A:  They  use  things  such  as  lease  termina- 
tions, non-renewable  leases,  little  things  like 
maintenance,  where  a  dealer  may  be  respon- 
sible for  something  and  the  oil  company 
says,  'Well,  If  you  bow  to  our  wishes,  we'll 
take  care  of  this  maintenance  problem  for 
you.  If  not,  then  you  can  take  care  of  It 
yourself." 

Q;  Phil,  Jtist  a  few  minutes  ago  we  talked 
about  the  dealers'  bUl  of  rights  law  that  has 
Just  been  signed  by  the  Governor.  Ciould  you 
tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  process  of  put- 
ting that  through,  because  I  think  in  talk- 
mg  before  the  program  anyway,  you  Indicat- 
ed that  you  really  learned  something  about 
state  government  by  that  experience? 

A:  Well,  I  think  It's  renewed  my  faith  in 
state  government  and,  somewhat.  In  federal 
government.  We  found  that,  when  we  first 
started  putting  this  legislation  together,  that 
people  who  were  dealers  or  Just  business  peo- 
ple in  the  community  who  we  talked  to  about 
this  legislation,  and  that,  well,  youTe  going 
to  have  to  have  a  lot  of  money  to  put  this 
bill  through.  You're  going  to  have  to  hire 
lobbyists  and  spread  some  money  around  to 
get  this  thing  through.  .  . 

Q:  Excuse  me,  when  you  say  "spread  some 
money  around",  you  mean  to  help  the  legis- 
lation through,  not  bribes  or  anything. 

A:  No,  not  bribes.  Just  to  get  legislation 
drawn  up,  to  hire  the  right  lobbyists  to 
lobby  for  our  bill,  and  to  get  people  down 
there,  pay  people  to  come  In  to  speak  for 
our  bill.  You  might  call  them  expert  wlt- 
nessses.  Well,  we  found  that,  at  least  I 
thought,  that  we  didn't  need  to  do  this,  and 
we  went  ahead  with  the  bill.  I  gathered  bills 
from  about  twelve  different  states.  I  drew 
up  a  rough  draft  of  the  bill  that  we  had, 
and  then  we  went  down — at  this  time  Gov- 
ernor Curtis  was  still  in  office — and  I  had 
talked  to  him  about  It,  and  he  thought  that 
It  was  some  good  legislation.  And  we  went 
ahead  and  had  the  bill  drafted  up.  At  that 
point  we  contacted  Senator  Speeds  and  Rep- 
resentative LaPolnte  from  Portland,  and 
asked  them  If  they  would  sponsor  the  bills 
for  us,  and  after  explaining  to  them  what 
we  were  attempting  to  do,  they  said  they 
would  be  happy  to. 

We  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time,  dealers  spent 
quite  a  lot  of  time,  going  down  and  talking 
to  their  representatives,  calling  them  on  the 
phone,  writing  letters,  and  we  put  the  bill 
through.  We  had  a  little  battle  with  the  oil 
companies  and  some  of  the  distributors,  and 
they  hired  some  pretty  good  lobbyists,  but 
we  still  put  the  bill  through  for  little  or  no 
money,  other  than  attorneys'  fees  or  some- 
thing like  this  to  have  the  bUl  put  Into  legal 
language.  So,  I  think  that  people  should 
get  more  Involved  in  their  state  government, 
and  In  their  federal  government.  I  think 
that  if  there  are  bills  that  need  to  be  pre- 
sented, or  if  there  are  bills  that  the  public 
particularly  doesn't  like,  that  they  should 
write  to  their  representatives  or  call  them, 
because  I  found  that  these  people  at  the 
State  House  are  more  than  willing  to  listen 
to  you  and  more  than  willing  to  try  to  help 
you  if  you  have  a  good  reason,  and  If  you 
can  show  them  and  take  the  time  to  tell 
them  why. 

Q:  Who  lobbied  against  you? 

A:  Well,  we  had  Milt  Huntington,  who  is 
Maine  Petroleum  Association.  We  had  some 
of  the  oil  distributors  that  also  sell  gasoline — 
they  hired  a  couple  of  lobbyists  to  lobby 
against  us.  And  It  was  Just  people  In  gen- 
eral. They  brought  In  at  the  public  hear- 
ings, oh,  they  must  have  brought  In  about 
30  people,  lobbying  against  the  bill  or  talk- 
ing against  the  bill.  But  we  brought  In  our 
own  people  and  told  them  documented 
things  that  had  happened  and  why  we  needed 
the  legislation. 


Q:  Do  you  have  any  Idea,  off  the  top  of 
your  head,  how  much  was  spent  lobbying 
against  your  bill? 

A:  No,  I  don't.  I  haven't  heard  anything. 
Q:  Phil,  as  the  Legislature  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  the  House  and  Senate  have  been 
wrestling  with  a  few  proposals  to  Increase 
the  state's  gasoline  tax,  and  as  I  understand 
It  now,  the  tax  stands  at,  the  state  tax  Is 
9«  a  gallon,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  In 
the  country.  The  federal  tax,  of  course.  Is 
4f .  Now  one  of  the  proposals  would  Just  add 
a  penny  onto  the  state  tax,  raising  it  to  10c. 
But  House  Speaker  John  Martin  has  pro- 
posed a  different  solution,  one  of  which,  us 
I  understand  it,  would  sock  It  to  the  sum- 
mer people,  and  this  would  be  done  by  Im- 
posing a  2f  addition,  but  this  would  just  be 
during  the  summer  months,  when  the  tour- 
ists come  here.  My  question  is,  first,  how  do 
you  feel  about  any  additional  gasoline  tax, 
and  second  of  all.  If  you  had  to  choose  one. 
which  would  you  prefer? 

A :  That's  a  pretty  tough  question.  I  think 
that  the  people  are  at  an  end  to  taxation. 
They've  been  taxed  quite  heavily,  and  I 
think  that  a  penny  a  gallon,  If  It  Is  reaUy 
needed,  then  it  should  be  a  penny  a  gallon. 
But  I  don't  think  that  we  should  really 
penalize  our  tourist  trade  In  the  state  for 
what  we  have.  And  I  think  If  I  had  to  make 
a  choice,  I  think  that  It  would  be  a  year- 
round. 

Q.  At  the  start  of  the  program,  you  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  gasoline  being  a 
dollar  a  gallon  at  this  time  next  year.  I'm 
sure  that  to  a  lot  of  viewers  this  is  a  very 
scary  thing  for  many  people.  You've  seen  the 
rapid  rise  In  gsisoUne  prices  over  the  past 
two  years.  Has  this.  Just  from  talking  to 
your  customers  and  other  dealers,  do  you 
think  that  this  has  almost  put  an  end  to 
pleasure  driving  and  that  people  are  Just 
buying  the  gasoline  they  need  to  get  to  and 
from  work  and  to  do  their  business  rounds? 
A:  Well.  I  think  it's  hurt  a  lot  of  people, 
and  they've  had  to  cut  back  on  their  pleasure 
driving,  which  may  have  been  one  of  their 
only  recreations.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
people  who  have  the  money  are  going  to  pay 
for  It  regardless  of  what  the  price  is.  And 
working  people  are  going  to  have  to  suffer. 
That's  why  the  Gasoline  Retailers  Associa- 
tion Is  against  any  more  taxing  on  a  federal 
level  of  gasoline  In  order  to  cut  consumption, 
because  you're  hurting  the  people  that  they 
don't  want  to  hurt.  And  we've  offered  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  on  a  short-term  and 
also  on  a  long-term  basis,  where  If  they  went 
to  an  allocation  program — which  we  are  still 
on,  by  the  way,  but  people  don't  realize  It — 
but  the  allocation  Is  so  high  right  now.  that 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference.  If  you  went 
to  a  100  "T^  allocation,  I  don't  think  we  would 
have  to  raise  the  price  of  gasoline  much  more 
than  It  Is  now,  and  we  would  cut  back  on 
the  amount  of  Imports  that  we  would  bring 
In.  Rleht  awav.  It  Jumps  Into  people's  mind, 
what  about  the  lines  that  It's  going  to  cause? 
Well,  we  didn't  have  any  lines  until  we  went 
below  80  percent,  75  percent.  Then  the  lines 
started  formlnp.  A  lot  of  this  T  think  Is  panic 
buying.  And  If  we  went  to  100  percent,  I 
think  we  could  achieve  the  million  barrels 
a  dav  on  the  Imports,  by  cutting  back  the 
Imports  a  million  barrels  a  dav. 

Q :  Do  vou  see  any  return  to  gasoline  lines 
and  shortages  In  the  coming  months  and 
years? 

A :  Well,  It  depends  on  what  the  OPEC  na- 
tions do  really,  as  to  If  they  throw  up  another 
embargo:  the  next  gasoline  shortage — the 
last  one  we  lust  had  was  a  picnic  compared 
to  what  would  happen  If  they  had  another 
embarco. 

O:  Phil,  have  vou  a"  an  In-llvidual  and 
the  dealers  as  a  group  encountered  any 
nroblems  because  you  htive  oreanlzed  and 
becau'oe  you  have  started  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  yotir'elve'!? 

A:  We've  had  some  pressure  from  some 
of  the  distributors,  the  major  oil  companies 
have   been   pretty   quiet   as   far   as   dealers 


belonging  to  the  Association,  but  some  of 
your  distributors  have  told  dealers  to  stay 
away  from  our  Association  and  since  they 
didn't  have  leases,  that  they  may  cancel 
them. 

Q:  Is  there  anything  In  the  bill  of  rights 
that  protects  any  pressure  from  the  oil  com- 
panies or  from  the  distributors? 

A:  Yes,  there  is.  We  have  a  clause  In  the 
contract  now  where  they  cannot  coerce  or 
pressure  dealers  in  any  way  to  buy  extra 
products,  like  tires  or  batteries  and  this 
type  of  thing,  and  there  Is  legal  action  that 
they  can  take  if  this  pressure  is  brought 
upon  them. 

Q:  Where?  In  the  courts  or  in  a  state 
agency?  Who  do  you  go  to?  Who  would  a 
deaUer  go  to  if  he  felt  he  was  pressured? 

A:  He  could  go  to  the  courts.  He  could 
bring  a  law  suit  right  Into  the  courts. 

Q:  Or  to  your  Association? 

A:  He  could  bring  it  to  us — we're  Involved 
In  a  couple  right  now. 

Q:  Thank  you. 

Moderator:  Michael  T.  Craig,  WGAN-TV. 
Reporters:  Ron  Palmqulst,  WGAN-TV;  Jerry 
Harkavy,  Associated  Press. 


FOR  MARK  SINGER,  HOMECOMING 
AND  A  TIME  FOR  HOPE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  mov- 
ing story  of  a  medical  miracle  and  of 
the  courage  and  bravery  of  a  young  man's 
struggle  to  survive.  Mark  Singer  of  Ta- 
koma  Park,  Md.,  on  June  30  was  re- 
leased from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Hospital  to  go  home.  Many  thought  that 
he  would  never  do  so  for  Mark,  during  an 
11 -month  medical  and  personal  ordeal, 
experienced  11  major  operations,  oper- 
ations which  took  their  toll  on  his  young 
body  reducing  his  weight  over  61  pounds, 
from  125  pounds  to  56  pounds.  Reports 
indicate  that  Mark  is  making  good  prog- 
ress and  our  best  wishes  and  prayers  are 
with  him  as  he  continues  to  make  im- 
provements. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  story,  Mr. 
President,  for  Mark's  family  is  faced  with 
medical  bills  approaching  $40,000.  Evi- 
dentally,  the  responsibility  and  hardship 
upon  the  family  resulted  in  one  brother 
leaving  home.  But,  Mr.  President,  Mark's 
mother  has  been  doing  everything  in  her 
power  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  her 
son's  health  and  happiness.  This  case 
illustrates  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
catastrophic  protection  and  health  In- 
surance to  our  citizens.  A  major  catas- 
trophe such  as  faced  in  this  case  can 
wipe  out  an  average  family.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  should  not  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

In  addition  to  Mark's  recovery,  there 
is  another  bright  side  of  this  story; 
namely,  the  tremendous  response  of 
Mark's  classmates,  friends  and  his  com- 
munity to  his  and  his  family's  ordeal.  A 
Mark's  classmates,  friends,  and  his  com- 
lished,  and  as  of  July  31.  $5,000  has  been 
donated.  Churches,  synagogues,  and 
youth  groups  in  a  number  of  novel  ways 
have  responded.  But  I  suspect  even  more 
Important,  they  have  demonstrated  to 
Mark  that  his  fellow  citizens  indeed  do 
care  and  are  with  him  during  this  ordeal. 

On  August  6  at  the  Harlequin  Dinner 
Theatre  a  benefit  featuring  the  musical 
"Carnival"  will  be  held  for  Mark's  bene- 
fit. I  certainly  congratulate  the  commu- 
nity and  all  of  those  involved  in  this 
worthy  effort  arfa»wish  them  overwhelm- 
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Ing  success.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  various  articles  from  kcal  news- 
papers be  printed  in  the  Reodrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  die  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  t  le  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Jewish   Week.  Washington,  nc. 
June  26-July  2,  1975] 

Pot    MaBK   SlNCra,   HOMECOMINO     IND   A   TiME 

FOR  Hope 
(This  Is  based  on  an  article  thiit  flrst  ap- 
peared In  the  Montgomery  Jou-nal  weekly 
newspaper   In   Montgomery    Ciunty    Md 
written  by  Peggy  Eastman) 
For  Mark  Singer  of  Takoma  Pai  k,  the  good 
news  Is  that  he  Is  coming  home  fn  m  the  hos- 
pital on  June  30. 

The  bad  news  is  that  his  mo:her.  Janet 
KazxjT,  overwhelmed  by  medical  coeta.  Isn't 
sure  she  can  cope.  A  trust  fund  has  been  set 
up^to  ease  the  burden,  but  receipts  are  lag- 
Mark  Is  an  18-year-old  victim  of  llleltls  and 
of  several  other  pitiless  aUments.  ]  lis  survival 
has  been  called  a  miracle.  His  lnn»r  strength 
and  passionate  wUl  to  live  have  moved  ob- 
servers to  tears. 

stfnfi.**?  T^"^^-  ^*  "^"^  hospltuized  con- 

nrt^.of;  ,  *  ^^  ''*'•'''  '°  "^'^  °"t  <'  hospitals 
previously,    as    well.    He    lost    61    pounds 

shrinking  from  125  to  56.  He  endar^  respi- 
ratory arrest,  an  abscess  eating  airay  at  his 
hip  caused  by  a  fistula  related  to  :  Ueftls  and 
has  had  nine  operations.  Including  a  c'oloe- 
tomy  (involving  the  colon  and  b«?  l^^i 
.^«  ^'  f  '^  making  a  gradual  re(  overy  that 
even  doctors  did  not  believe  possible.  He  Is 

Ing.  Visitors  are  astonished  at  his  t  loughtful- 
ness   cheerfulness  and  liveliness  of  spirit 
pi^l'.  ^  T^  brought  to  the  ai  tentlon  of 
Rabbi  Herzel  Kranz  of  the  Silver  a  prlng  Jew- 

T^w^'"'^^  "^^  ^^  "'"^^  '^"'  •  »  patient 
aI   .^^  ^°K?  H°«P"^  "^^  8lnki:,g  rapidly. 

5fn,v  .  ff^^'l  ^^  ''"*"°S  ^^-  ^ark  sud- 
denly fell  Into  a  respiratory  arrest-not  his 

?hT,n?"  f  ^^'  occasions,  he  was  rushed  to 

hvtl»  .^"'^^  "^'^  "°"-  ^'^-  de«ply  moved 

i  M.J^  ^T.^^  "^^  ^^  contacted  Dr.  Ira 
tf^^  °'  i°^'^  Hopkins  Unlv(  rsity  Hos- 
pital. Mre.  Kazor  credits  Krans's  tlmelv 
8ku  7/S?  the  extraordinary  devotion  aSd 
oblllron      **°""^^th  wrestling  Vlark  from 

Mon-ls  candidly  told  the  mothe-  it  would 
take  a  •'miracle"  to  save  her  son.  Mark  wm 
transferred  to  Johns  Hopkins  becu^  of  ite 
wealth  of  special  faculties  and  eq  ipment  5 
team  of  medical  workers  was  \,sCed  to 
^nf^'^l^^  *  '^°^*^y  *"<*  'ntrlcat*  proceduS 
followed.  It  involved  a  series  of  (  Derations 
ncludlng  removal  of  dead  bone  an  f  ^a  nage 
from  his  hip.  treatment  for  sever(  b^ds^fes 
h^erallmentatlon  (tube  feeding  into  ^'e 
main  valve  near  the  heart),  treatment  tor 
stress  ulcers— and  much  else. 
»,K***'w'  mother  and  father  wen  divorced 
When  Mark  was  a  year  old.  He  hal  been  ^ 
oelving    state    Medical    Assistance  ^d    a 

hel^'ino,'!,*,^"".  *°'*  organlzal'lon  have 
nttL^TlL.  ,51"**^^  '*«=tor3  and  ni|rses,  hoe- 
Pltal  security  guards.  Catholic  arid  R-otes- 

l^S  .t'n'^r"'  •'*^^  businessmen    m^- 

otoe«.     ^°^-  ''°^'**'  ^"^"y  ^^"^«  '^'^ 

♦>,^T®J?°^°    Bernard    WUner    AuLlllary    of 

ii*sf  Sfk'If  J'**'"'"  "^  weeTvo^  to 
Msist  Mark  as  the  son  of  a  veterkn  of  the 

h^  ♦         °^"  recently  visited  >4ark  and 

Sf:  ^^^^^^  '^o°tbs  othls  ihabillta- 

ro^  w^  ^*'^  ^  "^""^^  con4ed  to  his 
^Th  ?^tr  ^^*^°lnK  Physl^t?  therapy 
S^^th  rw^°I!^  1-^  arranging  through  the 

^k  ?^t^^  if*'!",""*  ^°^^^  1?  Takoma 
Park.  Later,  he  will   be  able   to  leave   the 
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apartment  to  continue  his  treatments  at  the 
hospital  and  at  Dr.  Morris'  office. 

With  all  the  assistance  received  so  far, 
the  expenses  wildly  outdistance  the  avail- 
able funds.  Mrs.  Kazor  said  this  week  It  is 
"horrible  when  you  really  don't  know  which 
way  to  turn  next."  But  her  hc^>e8  are  riding 
on  the  Mark  Singer  Tnist  Fund.  Donors 
may  send  financial  sustenance  In  the  name 
of  the  fund  In  care  of  Unlbank.  the  Uni- 
versity National  Bank,  Rockvllle.  Md. 

(Prom  the  Jewish  Week,  Washington,  D.C., 

July  10-16) 
Needed:  Alttmhtom  Wheelchair,  Pirst-P^oor 

APASTBfENT 

Mark  Singer,  the  incredibly  gallant  18- 
year-old  victim  of  a  devastating  army  of 
physical  aUments,  whose  gradual  recovery 
has  been  described  as  a  miracle.  Is  in  need 
of  an  aluminum  wheel  chair,  which  he  hopes 
someone  will  donate  soon. 

When  Mark's  plight — Including  his  ago- 
nizing struggle  to  survive  through  nine 
operations  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Hospital  and  his  loss  of  61  pounds — was  de- 
scribed in  the  Montgomery  Journal  and  The 
Jewish  Week,  and  featured  in  a  telecast 
over  a  major  television  station,  many  con- 
tributions were  received  by  the  Mark 
Singer  Tnist  Fund.  Mark's  mother,  Janet 
Kazor,  Is  still  hard-pressed  to  meet  the  devas- 
tating financial  burdens  facing  her  now  that 
her  son  has  been  released  from  the  hospital. 
She  and  Mark  told  The  Jewish  Week  they 
were  deeply  moved  by  the  response  of  our 
readers  after  the  story  on  Mark  appeared  In 
our  June  26-July  2  issue. 

Rabbi  Herzel  Granz  of  the  Silver  Spring 
Jewish  Center,  whose  efforts  brought  Dr. 
Ira  Morris  of  Johns  Hopkins  Into  the  effort 
to  save  Mark,  said  this  week  he  hopes  to 
preside  at  the  youth's  Bar  Mltzvah  some- 
time In  October.  Mark  missed  this  custom- 
ary ritual  when  he  was  13,  but  he  Is  now 
eager,  he  said,  "to  learn  about  my  heritage." 
Kranz  has  issued  a  challenge  to  those 
with  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  his- 
tory to  tutor  Miirk  so  he  may  be  ready  for 
the  ceremony. 

In  eulditlon  to  the  aluminum  wheel  chair. 
Mrs.  Kazor  desperately  hopes  someone  who 
knows  of  a  ground-floor  apartment  In  the 
Silver  Spring  area  will  get  In  touch  with  her 
as  soon  as  possible.  She  and  her  son  live  on 
the  second  floor,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  man- 
age the  stairs  for  Mark's  projected  visits  In 
a  wheel  chair  to  the  Seventh  Day  Adventlst 
Hospital,  where  he  will  take  physical  therapy 
to  speed  his  recovery. 

Mark  himself  seems  astonishingly  hope- 
ful. He  told  The  Jewish  Week  he  has  started 
to  write  a  book  about  his  ordeal  and  has  re- 
lated some  of  his  experience  to  a  tape  re- 
corder. "I  don't  feel  alone  anymore."  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Katzor  cited  many  encouraging  de- 
velopments In  the  past  week.  Contributions 
to  the  Mark  Singer  Fund  amounted  to  about 
$1,000  as  of  last  Tuesday.  Donors  Included 
the  ChUlum  Community  Church,  the  Mary- 
land Ostomy  Association,  the  Heart  Guild, 
the  United  Synagogue  Youth  Seaboard  Re- 
gion; Chet  Morris,  noted  trick  bllllardlst  who 
is  Dlannlng  a  fund-raising  event  and  many 
others  Including  Debbie  Warsaw,  a  student 
at  the  John  P.  Kennedy  High  School,  who 
raised  funds  through  a  sale  of  doughnuts. 

Gifts  to  the  Mark  Singer  Trust  Fund  should 
be  sent  In  the  name  of  the  fund  in  care  of 
Unlbatik,  the  University  National  Bank. 
Rockvllle,  Md.  Mrs.  Kazor  and  Mark  live  at 
506  Domer  Ave.,  Tokoma  Park  20012.  Apt. 
202. 

Mark  Singer  Eabxed  His  Miracle 
(By  Peggy  Eastman) 

"Thank  God  I'm  here.  I'm  Jxist  glad  to  be 
here." 
The  words  are  those  of  Mark  Scott  Singer, 


18,  of  Takoma  Park.  That  he  Is  here— breath- 
ing, talking.  Ingesting  food— represents  a 
substantial  miracle  of  medical  expertise 
tenacity,  and  the  faith  of  a  small  army  of 
supporters. 

They  range  from  First  Lady  Betty  Pord 
and  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham,  to  the  Red- 
skins and  Bullets  team  members,  to  Rabbi 
Herzel  Kranz  of  the  Silver  Spring  Jewish 
Center,  to  Mrs.  BllUe  Morgan,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Plnkerton  security  guard 
who  made  Mark  a  local  celebrity,  to  his 
mother,  Janet  Singer  Kazor. 

At  an  age  when  he  has  only  Just  become 
a  man,  legally,  Mark  Singer  (who  weighs 
only  65  pounds)  has  borne  more  physical 
punishment  (including  nine  major  surgical 
operations  In  11  months)  than  most  men  are 
called  upon  to  suffer  In  a  lifetime.  At  an  age 
when  many  of  his  cohorts  were  making  deci- 
sions about  which  college  to  attend,  Mark  was 
making  decisions  about  his  body,  giving  sur- 
geons permission  to  operate,  giving  doctors 
permission  to  try  an  experimental  drug. 

Mark  Singer  Is  not  only  a  victim  of  severe 
Ileitis  (Inflammation  of  the  smaU  Intestine 
that  causes  unbearable  cramps,  malabsorp- 
tion of  proteins  and  aggravated  weight  loss), 
of  osteomyelitis  (Inflanunation  of  the  bone 
marrow)  that  ate  away  his  right  hip  com- 
pletely and  two  respiratory  arrests  that  nec- 
essitated a  tracheotomy  (a  hole  In  the  neck), 
but  he  has  also  been  operated  on  for  stress 
ulcers  and  has  survived  a  coma.  He  Is  In  many 
ways  a  medical  test  case,  living  through  a 
spectrum  of  complications  that  caused  his 
primary  physician,  Dr.  Ira  Morris  of  Rock- 
vllle, to  tell  Mark's  mother:  It  will  take  a 
miracle  to  save  your  son."  And  Dr.  Morris  told 
the  Journal.  "Even  In  a  hospital  like  ours 
[Johns  Hopkins]  where  very  sick  people  are 
the  rule,  he  was  one  of  the  sickest  any  of  us 
had  ever  seen." 

Hospitalized  intermittently  at  Holy  Cross 
Hospital  ji  Sliver  Spring  since  February,  1974, 
Mark  Singer  was  transferred  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  In  Baltimore  at  the  urging  of 
Dr.  Morris  in  January,  1975.  He  weighed  56 
pounds  when  he  was  lifted  into  the  ambu- 
lance that  took  him  to  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
was  given  little  chance  for  survival.  He  faced 
a  new  year  and  his  18th  birthday  during  brief 
Intervals  when  he  was  out  of  the  Intensive 
C£u-e  unit. 

Ileitis,  also  known  as  Crohn's  disease  (after 
Edward  Crohn,  the  gastroenterologlst  who 
described  the  condition  with  two  other  doc- 
tors m  1932)  is  particularly  Insidious  for 
children  and  young  adults  like  Mark  Singer. 
About  10  percent  of  those  affected  with 
Ileitis  and  related  Inflammatory  Intestinal 
diseases,  contract  the  aliment (s)  before  age 
16.  The  outlook  for  them  Is  frequently  worse 
than  that  for  adults  In  that  the  complication 
rate  Is  often  higher  and  surgery  is  usually 
required  more  frequently. 

The  disease  Is  also  particularly  Insidious 
because  Its  cause  Is  unknown  and  there  is  no 
established  medical  cure  for  It.  Surgery  Is 
one  solution,  but  the  disease  may  recur  In 
the  Intestine  above  the  area  operated  on, 
occasionally  soon  after  an  operation.  Perhaps 
cruelly,  as  the  body  progressively  deteriorates, 
the  mind  of  an  ileitis  patient  remains  clear. 
Dr.  Morris  noted  that  although  Ileitis  and 
Its  disease  twin,  ulcerative  coUts  (Inflamma- 
tion of  the  large  Intestine)  are  mystery  ail- 
ments, one  known  factor  Is  that  they  seem 
to  affect  Jewish  people  more  often  than  non- 
Jewish.  There  also  Is  a  question  of  Just  how 
much  they  are  Induced  by  emotional  prob- 
lems, although  Morris  said  that  may  be  a 
chicken/egg  situation:  which  came  first,  the 
disease  or  the  emotional  reaction? 

Mark  Singer's  case  is  unusual  not  in  that 
he  has  Crohn's  disease  (estimates  are  that 
one  out  of  3000  U.S.  adults  has  some  form  of 
Crohn's  disease),  but  In  that  when  he  wa« 
brought  to  Hopkins  he  had  deteriorated  phy- 
sically to  a  point  riarely  seen  by  doctors  In 
Ileitis  patients. 
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Many  such  patients  have  colostomies  (an 
operation  In  which  the  body's  wastes  are 
passed  via  the  cut  colon  [large  intestine] 
through  a  hole  in  the  stomach  wall  Into  a 
removable  pouch)  as  did  Mark,  and  lead 
normal  lives.  In  this  area,  the  Metro  Mary- 
land Ostomy  Association,  serving  Montgomery 
and  Prince  George's  counties,  has  some  200 
members. 

But  Mark  Singer's  problems  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  Ileitis  itself.  An  abcess  eating  away 
at  his  right  hip,  caused  by  a  fistula  tract 
related  to  Ileitis,  led  to  the  onset  of  osteo- 
myelitis and  the  destruction  of  that  hip. 
He  has  spent  months  In  traction  to  keep  his 
femur  bone  In  place. 

Several  critical  respiratory  arrests  nearly 
ended  the  stifferlng  of  Mark  Singer.  A  tra- 
cheotomy prolonged  his  grasp  on  life.  (The 
small  hole  In  his  neck  Is  healing  over  now.) 
Bed  sores,  some  larger  than  a  grapefruit, 
have  plagued  him  since  he  was  confined  to 
a  hospital  bed.  In  addition  to  the  sxirgerles 
performed  for  treatment  of  Ileitis,  osteomye- 
litis and  complications,  Mark  underwent  an 
operation  for  stress  ulcers,  probably  con- 
tracted, his  doctors  believe,  from  mental  and 
emotional  strain. 

A  visit  to  Mark  Singer  leaves  an  unquiet 
mind.  At  65  pounds,  his  extreme  fralllty  is 
what  first  overwhelms  a  visitor.  "But  you 
should  have  seen  him  four  months  ago,"  says 
Babbl  Kranz,  who  has  become  a  constant 
watcher  at  Mark's  bedside  (though  Mark  and 
his  mother  were  not  members  of  his  temple) . 
"When  I  flrst  saw  him,  he  looked  like  an  old 
man,  skin  and  bones,  a  survivor  from  Dachau 
or  Auschwitz." 

Mark,  his  mother  tells  me,  used  to  have 
dimples,  a  slightly  cleft  chUi.  It  U  difficult 
to  accept  until,  later,  she  takes  the  smiling 
family  picture  out  of  her  wallet. 

Mark  Is  on  a  stretcher,  waiting  to  be 
wheeled  to  a  Hubbard  Bath's  hydrotherapy 
tank.  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  out 
of  bed  since  he  came  to  Hopkins  except  for 
the  operating  table.  Quietly,  his  voice  wavery 
but  distinct,  he  talks  of  flrst  knowing  some- 
thing was  very  wrong  with  his  body — when 
he  was  a  Junior  at  Bethesda-Chey  Chase  High 
School.  (Mrs.  Kazor,  twice  divorced,  then 
lived  with  Mark  and  his  brother  Andrew, 
now  21,  at  Blair  East  apartments  in  Silver 
Spring.) 

"I  was  having  real  bad  cramps  In  my  sto- 
mach .  .  .  one  day  I  was  so  cramped  up  I 
couldn't  get  out  of  bed,"  Mark  remembers. 
"That's  how  bad  it  got.  The  cramps  lasted 
anywhere  from  10  minutes  to  all  night." 

The  condition  was  first  mls-dlagnosed  as 
ulcers  (which  Is  common  in  Ileitis  cases,  said 
Dr.  Morris) .  But  hospital  tests  prompted  by 
the  severity  of  the  attacks  revealed  that 
Mark  was  suffering  from  Crohn's  disease.  "I 
knew  nothing  about  Crohn's  disease,  so  when 
the  doctor  told  me  I  went  Into  a  panic.  He 
started  to  explain  that  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  Intestines,  and  I  started  to  get 
sick.  He  started  to  tell  me  to  stay  away  from 
this  food  and  that  food  and  he  gave  me  pain 
medication." 

Janet  Kazor  (belatedly,  she  admits  now) 
sought  the  help  of  a  specialist  for  her  son — 
Dr.  Bernard  A.  Heckman  of  Silver  Spring, 
who  Is  on  the  board  of  medical  advisors  of 
the  Metro  Maryland  Ostomy  Association. 
Heckman  told  Mark  "that  It  was  going  to  be 
a  long  process,  that  they  were  going  to  try 
medication  flrst,  that  I  would  have  to  go 
through  a  whole  battalion  of  tests,  and  that 
It  wasn't  going  to  be  easy  ...  at  that  I  Just 
ran  out  of  his  office  crying  ...  It  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  Just  ran.  I  ran  Into  a  shop- 
ping center  and  I  Just  sat  there  and  cried." 
A  desire  to  know  "what  It  was  like  to  be 
well  again"  pulled  him  out  of  this  first  of 
many  vortices.  Mark  Singer  missed  the  whole 
second  quarter  of  his  11th  year  of  school 
(1972).  On  a  restricted  diet,  steroids  and 
pain  medication,  he  began  to  have  side  ef- 
fects from  the  steroids. 


At  an  age  when  pimples  are  the  most  dis- 
figuring health  problem  for  many  teenagers. 
Mark  developed  a  rash,  gained  weight.  "It 
got  to  be  rough,  because  I  couldn't  get  to 
see  my  friends  a  lot  of  the  time." 

At  a  time  when  many  teenagers  get  their 
learner's  permit  to  drive  a  car,  Mark  Singer 
rarely  left  his  house.  "The  only  time  I  even 
got  outside  was  through  a  window  or  on  a 
balcony  because  I  couldn't  go  very  far  .  .  . 
I  was  afraid  I'd  get  cramps  somewhere  away 
from  the  house  .  .  .  and  God  knows  how 
long  I'd  be  stuck  there."  There  was  no  high 
school  prom  for  Mark  Singer.  He  graduated 
from  B-CC  at  16  between  two  major  sur- 
geries by  taking  the  high  school  equivalency 
examination. 

People  from  all  faiths  have  prayed  for 
Mark  in  and  out  of  his  hospital  room.  In  the 
drawer  of  a  chest  beside  his  bed  are  a  cru- 
cifix and  a  mezztizeh.  An  inspirational  book. 
The  Treasure  Chest  by  Charles  L.  WallU 
(Harper  &  Row,  1965) ,  presented  by  the  BUly 
Graham  Evangelistic  Association,  sits  on  the 
ledge  underneath  his  window. 

"I  don't  think  you  have  to  be  of  any  one 
religion  to  pray  to  God,"  says  Mark.  "I  do 
believe  in  God  very  strongly  ...  I  haven't 
had  any  religious  training  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept what  I've  read  up  on  and  from  talking 
to  the  people  who  come  Into  my  room  .  . 
My  answer  to  religion  has  always  been  "no," 
but  my  answer  to  God  was  always  'yes.' " 

Television,  with  Its  advertising  hard  sell 
and  situation  comedies,  is  Mark  Singer's  con- 
tact with  what  Is  happening  outside  his  four 
hospital  walls.  Does  the  contrast  between 
televised  trivia  and  his  daily  battle  with  pain 
overwhelm  him  at  times?  "In  a  way,  but  I 
also  look  at  it  like  this.  Lately  I've  been 
watching  a  lot  of  news.  They  talk  about  the 
unemployment  rate  and  how  high  It  Is  in 
Baltimore  .  .  .  and  I  may  be  sick  .  .  .  you 
know,  day  to  day  physical  problems,  pains 
and  stuff,  but  they're  out  there,  they're  try- 
ing to  live  .  . . 

"I  mean  I  get  my  meals,  and  If  1  need 
something  for  the  pain  I  get  It  .  .  .  somebody 
will  be  there  If  I  need  something.  And  these 
people,  they've  got  to  really  struggle  .  .  . 
even  to  get  a  Job,  Just  to  support  them- 
selves so  they  can  eat. 

"A  lot  of  the  TV  shows  are  trivial  In  a  way, 
but  they're  also  good  because  If  I  were  to  not 
watch  any  of  them.  Just  keep  my  mind  on 
myself  constantly,  I  really  think  I'd  go 
crazy." 

Spending  an  afternoon  with  Mark  Singer 
Is  to  see  how.  specifically,  he  diverts  his  mind 
from  himself.  Al  Stoller,  who  Is  from  the 
Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Baltimore 
chapter,  and  his  wife  have  come  to  visit. 
Mark  notices  Mrs.  Stoller  standing  off  to 
one  side.  "How  are  you  doing,  Mrs.  Stoller?" 
he  says,  raising  his  arm,  clasping  her  hand 
in  his. 

Later  he  asks  a  nurse,  "Hey,  Where's  your 
bracelet?"  referring  to  the  macrame  wristlet 
he  made  her.  Just  like  the  one  he  wears  on 
his  own  frail  wrist.  Once,  says  Janet  Kazor, 
Mark  made  her  take  his  sleeping  pUl  when 
she  stayed  overnight  In  his  room  (as  she 
often  does).  She  slept  and  he  didn't. 

It  Is  hard  to  be  an  18-year-old  boy  with- 
out a  peer  group.  One  of  the  saddest  things 
for  Mark  Singer  to  deal  with  was  the  fact 
that  as  his  condition  worsened,  his  circle 
of  friends  from  high  school  days  constricted. 
Now,  almost  no  one  comes  anymore  from 
that  former  B-CC  group. 

"I  haven't  seen  any  of  my  friends  for 
three  months,"  says  Mark,  with  a  shadow 
of  that  tough  guy  defiance  that  brings  him 
off  the  operating  table.  "I  don't  miss  my 
acquaintances — supposed  to  be  my  friends." 
Hardest  to  accept  Is  the  absence  of  a  friend 
who  took  a  four-day  2600-mile  eastern  sea- 
board trip  with  him,  after  the  onset  of  his 
Illness.  'He  hagn't  come  to  see  me  once  since 
I've  been  here." 
And  then,    "When  I  get  out  of  here  I'll 


make  new  friends.  The  hell  with  them  .  .  . 
I've  learned  a  lot  since  I've  been  here.  I've 
learned  that  at  18  you  can  be  independent, 
and  I've  learned  that  I  have  a  lot  of  inner 
strength." 

His  older  brother,  Andrew,  21,  also 
doesn't  oome.  "He  oouldnt  take  it,"  says 
Janet  Kazor.  "He  ran  away  from  it."  Mark 
once  told  his  mother,  Janet  Kazor  says,  "I 
love  my  brother  because  he  U  my  brother, 
but  I  don't  like  him  as  a  person."  Mark's 
father,  now  In  California,  also  doesn't  come. 
In  spite  of  letters  from  his  former  wife  and 
one  from  Rabbi  Kranz  that,  in  the  Rabbi's 
words,  "would  make  him  not  sleep  nights." 
In  fact,  Janet  Kazor  was  virtually  alone 
with  her  son's  overwhelming  physical  and 
mental  needs  until  the  Intervention  of  those 
on  what  Mark  calls  "My  'Thank  You'  List." 
Besides  Individuals  like  his  doctors  and  Rab- 
bi Kranz,  the  list  includes  the  Maryland 
Medical  Assistance  Program,  which  pays 
Mark's  hospital  bills. 

The  bills  have  been  staggering.  Recently, 
Janet  Kazor  opened  an  envelope  to  find  a 
bill  of  $38,589.63,  for  a  five-month  period 
at  Hopkins.  The  bUl  includes  surgeries,  the 
room,  and  nvirslng  care,  but  no  doctor's  con- 
sultation fees. 

A  former  hairdresser  who  gets  no  support 
from  either  of  her  former  husbands.  Janet 
Kazor  is  now  trying  to  live  on  $150  a  month 
public  assistance  ("on  the  state"  as  she  puts 
It) .  She  commutes  at  least  four  times  a  week 
from  Takoma  Park  to  Baltimore  to  see  her 
son  (doctors  urged  her  not  to  move  there, 
to  give  herself  a  respite),  often  sleeping 
overnight  in  a  chair  In  his  room.  Because 
of  this  vigil,  she  has  not  been  able  to  work. 
People  on  Mark's  "thank  you"  Itot  have 
helped  out  with  gasoline  money. 

Mark's  future — when  he  will  come  home, 
what  hlB  path  will  be— Is  both  a  source  of 
hope  and  concern  to  Mrs.  Kazor.  Dr.  Morris 
told  The  Journal  that  his  Immediate  goal 
Is  to  get  Mark  walking,  and  that  a  replace- 
ment hip  may  be  a  possiblUty  for  his  right 
leg. 

There  wUl  be  nursing  blUs,  home  care 
needs  to  be  met.  dietary  consultations,  trips 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  special  ortho- 
pedic supplies  like  the  shoe  for  the  foot  on 
his  left  leg  Mark  was  measured  for  recently. 
But  for  now,  it  is  enough  for  Janet  Kazor 
that  her  son  Is  on  the  upswing.  His  recovery 
In  recent  weeks  has  been  so  dramatic  that  he 
sat  up  in  a  wheelchair,  stood  up,  and  was 
allowed  home  (last  weekend)  on  a  special  24- 
hour  leave.  Two  months  ago.  all  of  this  would 
have  been  the  farthest  notions  from  his  doc- 
tors' minds.  Mark  is  asking  about  college 
courses  (mathematics  or  aviation  science), 
he  has  always  wanted  to  fly  a  plane,  and 
designs  models.  Bright  and  alert,  his  mind 
wants  something  to  work  on  besides  pain. 
And  he  wants  the  knowledge  that  his 
thank  you  list  \s  real,  that  he  Is  not  already 
a  lost  cipher  In  time.  "I'll  tell  you  what  keeps 
me  going  .  .  It's  the  cards  and  letters  on 
the  wall,  people  who  come  Into  the  room  and 
the  phone  calls  I  get.  If  I  didn't  have  that. 
I  don't  think  living  or  dying  would  matter 
to  me." 

(EDrroR's  note. — Janet  Singer  Kazor  has 
established  a  savings  account  for  friends  and 
supporters  of  her  son  In  his  name  at  the 
University  National  Bank,  Rockvllle  branch. 
The  fund  Is  to  be  used  for  home  nursing  care 
and  his  education.) 

Mark  Singer.-  Mt  "Thank  You"  List 

President  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Ford. 

The  Honorable  Eugene  McCarthy,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator (Minnesota). 

The  Honorable  Donald  Shaeffer,  Mayor  of 
Baltimore. 

Dr.  Ira  A.  Morris,  the  primary  doctor. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

The  entire  staff  of  doctors,  nurses  and 
medical  students  on  assignment  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 
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The  Plnkerton  security  guaxds, 
Johns  Hopkins  and  In  particular 
Morgan. 

Dr.  Bernard  Heckman.  Silver  ^ 

Dr.  William  Marcus,  Silver  Sprin  ; 

Rabbi  Herzel  Kranz.  Silver 
Center  Congregation. 

The  many  priests  and  staff  at 
Hospital,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

The  State  Medical  Assistance 
especially  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bell,  socjal 

The  Jewish  Social  Services  ( 
Green,  social  worker). 

The  "lOO"  Club  of  Silver  Spring  . 

Radio   Station   WCBM,   Baltlmofe 
staff. 

The  Rev.  Billy  Graham. 

The  family  church  group  anc 
friends  of  Mrs.  BUUe  Morgan. 

Kr.  George  Laney.  a  real  friend 

The  American  Red  Cross  (Bloop 
ment  sponsored  by  Mr.  George  He 

The  National  Foundation  for 
Colitis  (for  blood  replacement). 

The  Horace  Saunders  Ostomy  . 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Wolpe,  formerly 
verslty  National  Bank,  for  giving 
knowing  of  my  Illness. 

Don  Baylor,  representing  the 
Orioles  baseball  team. 

The  Washington  Redskins. 

The  Washington  Bullets  baskettal 

Jefferson  Lodge  No.  13,  Ii 
of  Odd  Fellows.  PikesvUle,  Md 

The   Independent   Order   of   Odd 
Jurisdiction    of    the    District    of 
especially  Mr.   Raymond   G 
Master. 

My  mother's  personal  friends 
name,  but  not  to  be  forgotten. 

And  last  of  all.  God  bless  her. 
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DotTGHNUTs   TO   Dollars 

(By  Peggy  Eastman) 

Debbye  Warsaw  16.  had  not  seer 
Mark  Singer.  18.  since  both  were 
at  Montgomery  Hills  Junior  High 
Silver  Spring. 

Like   many   of   his   friends,  she 
Mark's  Illness  (he  Is  a  victim  of  _. . 
Inflammation  of  the  small  Intestinf 
lated    medical    complications), 
come  between  them.  She  said.  "We 
of  lost  touch  ...  I  didn't  know  if 
ed  to  see  me."  It  was  not  until  she 
Journal   article    (TEMPO)    section 
1975)  detailing  Mark's  medical 
eluding  osteomyelitis,  a  coma,  a 
and  a  tracheotomy)  and  his 

that  Debbye   decided  it   was   

time  to  put  aside  all  hesitation  and 
thing  concrete  for  her  Junior 

Learning  that  Mark's  mother. 
Kazor  of  Takoma  Park,  was  on 
that    money    would    be    needed 
medical    care    at    home    after   his 
ftt>m  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
(June  30) .  Debbye  set  out  to  raise 
her  friend's  future.  Prom  the 
cle,  she  learned  that  a  Mark  _. 
Fund  had  been  established  at  the 
National  Bank.  Rockvllle  branch. 

A  pompon  squad  member  at  Joh)i 
nedy  High   School   In   Silver   Sprii 
she  will  be  a  senior.  Debbye  started 
Ing  up  a  bucket  at  a  Kennedy  picnl^ 
and  appealing  to  her  classmates  to 
Mark.  "I  was  kind  of  nervous." 
wanted  a  teacher  to  talk   Into 
phone,  but  he  said  It  would  be 
Ing  from  me." 

She    was    overwhelmed    at    the 
**They  kept  coming  up  and 
In — it  was  like  a  telethon.  I  was  8< 
was  crying."  In  1%  hours,  Debbye 
•54  for  Mark.  He  didn't  know  anytt 
the  Kennedy  picnic  until  Debbye 
at  his  bedside  at  Hopkins  with  a 
check  for  $54. 

In  subsequent  weeks,  as  school  drew  to 
a  close.  Debbye  collected  $30  more  Ifor  Mark 
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Singer.  She  wanted  to  go  to  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  High  School,  which  Mark  attended, 
but  by  that  time  it  was  the  last  week  of 
school,  and  the  student  body  was  scattering. 
When  Kennedy's  principal,  Bruce  O.  Slvert- 
scn,  told  Debbye  about  the  public  school 
supporting  services  staffer  who  would  be 
coming  to  Kennedy  to  register  for  special 
unemployment  Insurance  assistance  (see  The 
Journal,  July  3.  p.  A-2).  Debbye  and  Ken- 
nedy business  manager  Ralph  Allen  hit  on  a 
novel  Idea — donuts. 

Specifically,  what  they  decided  to  do  was 
sell  donuts  and  coffee  to  the  teacher  aides, 
cafeteria  workers,  bus  drivers,  etc.,  who  came 
to  register.  Allen  made  a  trip  to  Dunkln 
Donuts  in  Wheaton,  where  manager  Paul 
Hettlck  said  he'd  be  glad  to  give  the  Mark 
Singer  fund  a  discount  price  of  60  cents  a 
dozen.  A  local  Grand  Union  also  agreed  to  a 
discount  price. 

In  two  days  last  week,  Debbye  and  Kennedy 
students  Rod  Thompson  and  Jean  Main  sold 
70  dozen  donuts  at  15  cents  each  (coffee  and 
a  donut  for  25  cents),  netting  more  than 
$100.  On  one  day  they  sold  200  donuts,  ran 
out.  and  were  given,  gratis.  20  dozen  donuts 
from  the  Montgomery  Doughnut  Co..  Inc. 
Dunkln  Donuts  then  donated  a  batch,  as  did 
Posins'  Bakery  Delicatessen  on  Georgia  Ave- 
nue. Debbye  Warsaw  and  the  Kennedy  stu- 
dents collected  more  than  $400  for  Mark 
through  donut  sales  and  contributions  by 
check. 

Mark  Singer  came  to  Kennedy  High  School 
last  week,  accompanied  by  his  mother.  Janet 
Singer  Kazor.  Paul  Rutherford,  a  friend  from 
Baltimore  who  pushed  his  wheelchair,  his 
aunt,  Edith  Dorfman  of  Silver  Spring,  and  a 
family  friend,  Moshe  Brodetzky.  also  of  Silver 
Spring. 

Now,  he  is  no  longer  the  lonely,  emaciated 
boy  who  said  of  his  former  friends.  "They 
came  when  It  was  convenient  for  them  to 
come,  and  when  It  was  no  longer  convenient, 
they  didn't  come."  Mark  is  something  of  a 
local  celebrity  now;  his  homecoming  was 
filmed  on  WTOP-TV  (Debbye  caUed  the  TV 
channel's  office) .  His  face  has  filled  out;  from 
a  low  of  56  pounds,  he  has  climber  up  to  77. 

Mark  has  received  several  hundred  letters 
from  people  who  have  read  about  him  In 
The  Journal,  read  a  Journal  adaptation  In 
The  Jewish  Week,  seen  him  on  television,  or 
responded  to  Johnny  HoUlday's  mention  on 
WWDC-radio.  The  letters  range  from  several 
written  by  seriously  ill  people  who  urged 
Mark  to  "hold  on."  in  the  words  of  one;  to 
a  note  from  a  woman  who  described  her.'^elf 
as  "an  old  lady  with  4  grandchildren  and  2 
great  grandchildren."  whose  husband  was  re- 
lated to  Abraham  Lincoln:  to  a  teenaged  girl 
who  said  she  was  sorry  to  hear  that  Mark's 
friends  had  not  been  visiting  him  and  she 
hoped  "I  can  be  your  friend  If  It  is  at  all 
possible." 

In  the  Journal  article.  Mark  Singer  de- 
scribed how  his  friends  from  high  school 
days  at  B-CC  had  stopped  coming  to  see  him. 
Anita  J.  WUlens.  principal  of  Charles  W. 
Woodward  High  School  In  Rockvllle.  sent  a 
letter  to  Mark  In  reply  to  his  remarks. 

"While  It  must  be  difficult  for  you  to  bear 
your  Isolation,  perhaps  It  might  help  to  know 
that  there  are  times  your  friends  are  think- 
ing of  you  but  feel  uncomfortable  to  visit." 
Ms.  WlUens  wrote.  "Maybe  if  you  let  it  be 
known  that  you  would  welcome  their  visits 
and  would  enjoy  sharing  their  fun  vicarious- 
ly, they  might  be  more  at  case  and  would 
want  to  visit." 

After  reading  Ms.  Wlllens'  letter.  Mark 
Singer  told  The  Journal  he  agreed  with  her. 
and  felt  he  had  been  too  harsh  on  his  friends, 
whom  he  termed  in  the  Journal  article  "my 
acquaintances— stzppoaed  to  be  my  'friends.'  " 

Meanwhile.  Debbye  isn't  stopping  with 
donuts.  She  is  organizing  a  benefit  marathon 
at  the  Glenmont  Cub  Club  (admission  prob- 
ably $1)  with  trick  billiard  shooter  Chet 
Morris.  She  is  also  beginning  work  on  a  bene- 
fit dance  to  be  held  at  Kennedy  High  School 


in  October,  and  is  appealing  to  all  county 
high  school  students  to  come. 

Mark  Singer  Tbtjst  Fund 
ITie  Mark  Singer  Trust  Fund  is  especially 
Important  to  18-year-old  Mark,  right  now. 
His  mother  has  bean  told  by  the  Washington 
Adventlst  Hospital  physical  therapist  work- 
ing with  him  that  there  are  too  many  steps 
In  Janet  Singer  Kazor's  Takoma  Park  apart- 
ment for  Mark  to  negotiate  In  a  wheelchair, 
or  eventually,  a  walker.  The  family  must 
move.  Also,  a  lightweight  wheelchair  is  need- 
ed for  Mark. 

The  Mark  Singer  Trust  Fund  has  been 
established  at  the  University  National  Bank. 
Rockvllle  branch. 


A  NATIONAL  SECRETS  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
2  years  in  the  wake  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment efforts  to  prosecute  Daniel  EUsberg 
for  the  disclosure  of  the  Pentagon  papers 
history  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
the  administration  put  forward  a  bill 
'S.  1400)  which  would  have  recodified 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 

Hidden  deep  in  that  lengthy  and  com- 
plex legislative  proposal  were  five  sec- 
tions which,  taken  together,  would  have 
established  in  peacetime  a  system  of 
governmental  censorship  that  a  democ- 
racy could  hardly  tolerate  in  a  time  of 
war. 

That  proposal  went  far  beyond  any 
laws  which  we  have  ever  had  even  during 
the  emergencies  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  In  that  the  proposal  would 
have  given  the  Government  the  power  to 
prosecute  newsmen  not  only  for  revealing 
what  they  determine  the  public  should 
know,  but  just  for  possessing  information 
the  Government  says  they  should  not 
have,  it  constituted  no  less  than  a  "Na- 
tional Secrets  Act.'" 

S.  1400  died  without  action  in  the  93d 
Congress.  It  has.  however,  found  a  suc- 
cessor in  S.  1  wriich  is  presently  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

While  there  have  been  improvements 
in  S.  1  from  the  version  which  was  offered 
in  the  last  Congress  many  of  its  sec- 
tions—particularly those  dealing  with 
the  revision  of  the  espionOije  laws— raise 
serious  questions  affecting  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  the  press  in  a 
democracy  and  the  need  for  that  fourth 
estate  of  Government  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  operations  of  the  other  three. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  a  reporter  who 
catches  the  Government  in  a  lie,  who  un- 
covers fraud,  who  unearths  examples  of 
monumental  waste,  could  go  to  jail. 

Such  a  law  would  force  journalists  to 
rely  upon  self-serving  press  releases 
manufactured  by  timid  bureaucrats — or 
risk  going  to  jail  for  uncovering  the  truth. 

A  former  member  of  my  staff.  Mr.  Dan 
Lewis,  who  is  now  practicing  law  in 
Washington,  and  who  is  very  familiar 
with  the  proposed  revisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code  has  prepared  a  memo- 
randum which  discusses  each  of  the 
problems  posed  by  the  administration 
proposal.  It  is  worth  noting  some  of  the 
observations  he  makes  in  his  study. 

For  example,  section  1123  of  S.  1  would 
forbid  communications  which  are  defined 
to  include  any  act  of  making  information 
"available  by  any  means  to  a  person  or 
to  the  general  public."  Therefore,  giving 
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this  information  to  a  newsman  and  its 
publication  by  the  press  or  electronic 
media  would  constitute  a  felony. 

The  newspaperman,  the  editor,  the 
press  man,  even  the  newspaper  delivery 
boy  would  commit  a  crime  under  this 
section.  In  fact,  anyone  who  aided  in 
making  the  commimication  would  be 
considered  an  accomplice. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  television 
station  owners  would  be  no  less  covered 
by  the  act  for  the  crimes  of  their  agents. 
Under  such  a  proposal  if  information 
were  properly  obtained  from  a  foreign 
government  or  from  a  foreign  press 
source  or  even  from  direct  observation, 
it  would  fall  within  the  proscriptions  of 
this  section. 

For  example,  if  a  journalist  printed 
Information  about  the  secret  U.S.  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  that  information  had  not  been 
officially  released,  such  a  press  report 
would  be  a  crime,  even  if  the  journalist 
obtained  the  information  by  his  own  di- 
rect observation  or  through  a  foreign 
press  report. 

Even  more  important  certain  sections 
of  this  bill  would  make  the  act  of  com- 
municating certain  information  a  crime 
even  if  such  commimication  was  made 
with  no  intent  to  harm  the  United  States 
or  to  aid  its  enemies.  The  act  requires 
no  mens  rea  or  the  intent  to  do  wrong 
which  is  fundamental  to  our  criminal 
law. 

While  the  objectives  of  S.  1  were  to 
simply  recodify  the  existing  Federal 
criminal  law,  we  find  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  National  Secrets  Act  to  bear 
Uttle  resemblance  to  existing  espionage 
laws  which  generally  limit  criminal 
prosecution  to  espionage  as  it  is  tradi- 
tionally understood.  The  present  espio- 
nage laws  have  been  limited  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  to  cover  specifically 
enumerated  types  of  vital  secret  Infor- 
mation; to  require  that  persons  charged 
have  intended  to  injure  the  United 
States,  or  have  an  intent  to  do  wrong; 
and  that  they  be  applied  to  the  trans- 
mission of  information  which  would  in 
fact  cause  an  "injury"  to  the  United 
States  or  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  nation. 

The  limitations  in  the  present  law 
were  reaffirmed  by  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Elliot  Richardson  when  he  testified 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  on  the  predecessor  to 
8.  1,  S.  1400.  Those  hearings  were  held 
jointly  with  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tees on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure and  Separation  of  Powers.  At 
that  time  the  Attorney  General  dis- 
avowed support  of  any  espionage  laws 
insofar  as  they  imposed  criminal  penal- 
ties upon  journalists  without  a  finding 
of  intent  to  harm  the  United  States,  and 
insofar  as  they  did  not  limit  the  infor- 
mation covered  to  specifically  enumer- 
ated categories  of  Defense  information 
or  information  which  a  person  would  be- 
lieve should  not  be  released  because  it 
could  injure  the  United  States. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  Edward  Levi  also 
has  expressed  some  concern  for  the 
breadth  of  the  proposal  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

For  several  weeks  now,  members  of  my 
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staff  and  those  of  the  staffs  of  Senators 
Hart,  Bayh,  and  Cranston  have  been 
working  with  representatives  of  news- 
paper, broadcast  and  other  interested  or- 
ganizations to  fashion  a  workable  altt. 
native  to  the  administration's  proposal. 
Their  efforts  have  also  been  met  with  in- 
terest by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

We  are  hopeful  that  those  efforts  will 
produce  an  simendment  to  S.  1  which  can 
provide  the  protection  of  legitimate  se- 
crets in  the  interests  of  our  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  without  stifling 
or  threatening  with  prosecution  a  probing 
and  aggressive  media  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  open  form  of  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  memorandum,  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional Secrecy  Act  Provisions  of  S.  1, 
the  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code,  be  printed  in,  the 
Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Secrect  Act  Provisions  of 
S.  1.  THE  Proposed  Revision  op  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code 

The  proposed  recodification  and  revision 
of  the  federal  criminal  code.  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  as  S.  1  (49th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.), 
contains  several  new  or  expanded  criminal 
offenses  which,  when  taken  together,  would 
create  a  broad  and  effective  National  Sec- 
recy Act.  These  totally  new  and  unprece- 
dented federal  crimes  would  give  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  the  authority  to  control  Inside 
and  outside  the  government  the  dissemina- 
tion of  almost  all  information  concerning 
national  defense  and  national  security  mat- 
ters. It  would  do  so  by  making  It  a  crime  for 
anyone  to  communicate  defense  related  in- 
formation which  has  not  been  officially  re- 
leased by  the  government  to  unauthorized 
persons  outside  of  the  government  such  as 
newsmen,  publishers,  broadcasters,  and  the 
public. 

The  National  Secrecy  Act  would  give  the 
Executive  Branch  the  discretion  to  prosecute, 
and,  if  successful.  Jail  those  who  release, 
discuss,  or  even  Just  retain  defense  related 
Information  critical  of  the  government  even 
If  such  Information  would  do  no  more  than 
expose  government  corruption,  waste,  un- 
lawful acts,  or  mismanagement,  and  even 
If  the  person  communicating  such  Informa- 
tion did  so  as  part  of  their  traditional  exer- 
cise of  free  speech  and  with  the  intent  to 
strengthen  the  nation  by  exposing  such 
wrongs. 

By  making  much  of  present  investigative 
reporting  of  national  defense  Issues  criminal 
acts,  these  National  Secrecy  Act  provisions 
would  provide  the  Executive  Branch  the  op- 
portunity to  Jail  Journalists  who  did  not 
reveal  the  sources  of  unauthorized  defense 
information  and  to  place  blanket,  secret 
wiretaps  on  Journalists  suspected  of  receiving 
such  Information. 

In  spite  of  some  claims  by  their  propo- 
nents, these  criminal  provisions  are  not 
merely  the  recodification  of  existing  law  or 
its  interpretation  by  the  courts.  Rather, 
they  are  a  dramatic  and  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion of  the  criminal  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  provide  pervasive  press 
censorship  whose  only  equal  In  American 
history  are  the  short-lived  and  discredited 
Allen  and  Sedition  Acts. 

I.  THE  expansion  OF  THE  ESPIONAGE  LAWS 
TO  COVER  tTNATTTHORIZED  REPORTING  OF 
KATIONAL    DEFENSE    MATTERS 

1.  Proposed  section  1123 
The    most    sweeping    proposed    expansion 
of  the  coverage  of  the  espionage  laws  and  of 
the  control  of  free  speech  is  contained  In 


proposed  section  1123  of  S.  1,  which  Is  mls- 
leadingly  labeUed  "Mishandling  Defense  In- 
formation". This  section  makes  It  a  felony, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  of  up  to  seven 
years,  for  any  person,  inter  alia,  to  communi- 
cate to  an  "unauthorized"  person  any  "na- 
tional defense  information"  which  has  not 
been  officially  released.'  {  1123(a)  (1)  (A)  and 
(2)  (A). 
(A). 

A  felony  is  committed  under  this  section 
whenever  any  of  this  national  defense  Infor- 
mation which  has  not  "been  made  available 
to  the  public  pursuant  to  authority  of  Con- 
gress or  by  the  lawful  act  of  a  public  ser- 
vant", §  1128(f),  Is  communicated  to  an  un- 
authorized person,  which  is  defined  as  any- 
one who,  under  statute,  executive  order  or 
regulation,  does  not  have  specific  authority 
to  have  such  Information,  5  1128(a).  When- 
ever defense  Information,  other  than  Infor- 
mation which  leaves  the  government  with 
official  blessing,  is  communicated  to  or 
among  those  outside  of  the  government,  it  Is 
a  crime. 

The  scope  of  this  new  felony  is  sweeping. 
"National  defense  Information"  Is  broadly 
defined  to  Include  non -public  Information 
that  "relates  to",  inter  alia,  the  United 
States'  "military  capability",  "military  plan- 
ning or  operations",  "military  weaponry, 
weapons  development,  or  weapons  research", 
"Intelligence  operations,  activities,  plans,  es- 
timates, analyses,  sources  or  methods",  and 
"in  time  of  war,  any  other  matter  Involving 
the  security  of  the  United  States  that  might 
be  useful  to  the  enemy".  §  1128(f)  (1),  (2), 
(5),  (6),  and  (10).  None  of  this  Information 
must  be  classified  in  order  to  be  covered  by 
section  1123. 

During  peacetime  this  definition  would  In- 
clude Information  related  to  practically  all 
of  the  activity  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
other  Intelligence  agencies.  During  war.  prac- 
tically anything  Involving  military,  economic, 
or  diplomatic  affairs  would  be  Included  since 
the  word  "security"  has  been  chosen  for  sec- 
tion 1128(f)  (10);  this  term  is  far  broader 
than  "national  defense"  which,  when  used  in 
the  espionage  laws,  has  been  broadly  con- 
strued by  the  courts.  Gorin  v.  U.S.,  312  XJJS. 
19.23-25  (1940). 

Section  1123  forbids  "communication"; 
this  Is  defined  to  Include  the  act  of  making 
information  "available  by  any  means,  to  a 
person  or  to  the  general  public;"  5  111.  Thus, 
giving  this  Information  to  a  newsman  and 
its  publication  by  the  press  or  electronic 
media  would  be  a  felony.  The  newspaperman, 
the  editor,  the  pressman,  even  the  newspaper 
delivery  boy  would  commit  a  crime.  Anyone 
who  aided  in  this  communication  would  be 
an  accomplice,  5  401;  and  newspaper  pub- 
lishers and  television  station  owners  would 
be  liable  for  the  crimes  of  their  agents.  5  402. 

But  publication  Is  not  required  for  this 
offense;  even  secret  briefings  of  reporters  or 
others  would  be  a  criminal  act.  And  conver- 
sations between  citizens  containing  such  In- 
formation  would  also   become  criminal. 

Tlie  scope  of  this  felony  is  so  broad.  It  en- 
compasses the  communication  of  national 
defense  information  to  unauthorized  persons 
even  if  such  Information  does  not  appear  to 
or  actually  did  not  originate  from  a  govern- 
ment source.  If  a  government  employee  Im- 
properly discloses  Information  which  is  sub- 
sequently published,  all  others  who  repub- 
lish or  communicate  this  Information  com- 
mit felonies,  even  if  such  persons  have  no 
belief  or  reason  to  believe  that  such  infor- 
mation was  Improperly  disclosed. 


»  The  actual,  awkward  language  reads:  "A 
person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  |a  felony)  if 
being  In  authorized  [or  unauthorized]  pos- 
session or  control  of  national  defense  infor- 
mation, he  engages  in  conduct  that  causes 
...  its  communication  to  a  person  who  is  not 
authorized  to  receive  It."  5  1123(a)(1)  (A) 
and  (B) . 
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In    addition,    such 
properly  obtained  from  foreign 
from  the  foreign  press  or  from 
vatlon.   would  stUl  fall   within 
this  provision.'  For  example.  11 
about   secret    VS.    bombings 
during  the  Vietnam  war  was  no  ; 
leased,  any  reporting  from 
such  bombing,  either  through 
vatlon  or  foreign  press  reports 
crime. 

This  felony  thus  covers  not 
•'lealts'  and  Justifiable  'leaJts". 
discussion  of  nonofficlal  defense 
Both  those  persons  inside  the 
who  have  proper  access  to  na 
Information  and   those  outside 
ment    are    fully    liable    to 
§  1123(a)  (1)  and  (2). 

Most  Importantly,  the  act  of 
tlon   is  a  crime  under  Section 
such  communication  is  made 
to  harm  the  United  States  or  tc 
mies.  This  crime  requires  none 
tlonal  mens  Tea  or  the  Intent  to 
the  criminal  law.  In  ftwjt,  a  felor  y 
be  committed  even  If  a  person 
cates"  this  Information  by  mlstjake 
dent.-i  And   there  is  no 
section    that   the   information 
which.  If  communicated  to  our 
wovUd  actually  or  even  possibly 
to  the  D.S. 

In  addition  to  penalizing 
this  section  makes  it  a  crime 
thorlzed  recipient  of  this 
to    deliver    It    promptly    to    the 
government  official.  {  1123(a)  (2) 
cussed  below.  If  a  holder  of  the 
returns  the  information,  but 
vvUge  its  source,  that  person  coiild 
for  contempt.  Thus,  a  recipient 
of  Information  becomes  a  criminal 
■be  either  communicates  It  to 
thorlzed  to  receive  it,  or  Just 
matlon  and  falls  to  report  its 

Under  this  section,  only  those 
who  the  government  "authorizes 
municate  Information  concernln 
aspects  of  ovir  national  defense 
so  as  criminals  subject  to 
they  restrict  themselves   to 
that  defense  related  information 
government  has  officially  releas^ 
panslon   of   the   espionage   laws 
them  from   discrete   crimes  whlth 
those  individuals  who  injure  thd 
giving  military  secrets  to  our 
a   system   of   control,   enforced 
sanctions,  over  the  discussion 
all  defense  related  information 

2.  Proposed  section  112 
Other  sections  of  S.  1 
the  existing  espionage  laws  far 
prohibition  of  activities 
the  U.S.  or  to  aid  Its  enemies. 
Section  1121,  the  central 
would  make  It  a  felony  to  collect 
any  "national   defense  information 
ing  that  It  "may"  be  communlcatsd 
elgn  power.  |  1121(a)(2).  This  w^d 
reporter  whose  Investigation  of 
Intelligence  affairs  "may"  some 
Ushed  or  broadcast  and  "may" 
read  by  foreign  Intelligence 

As  in  Section  1123,  no  Intent 
U.S.  or  aid  Its  enemies  is  requlr^ 
vlctlon.  Nor  Is  Section  112rs 
to   top   secret   military   Information 
formation   whoee   release  would 
U.S.;   Instead,  It  covers  the  broa^ 
"national  defense  information" 
by  the  government  as  discussed 
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'The  definition  of  "national  (^fense  in- 
formation" excludes  only  Informitlon  made 
public  pursuant  to  a  "lawful  act  :  >f  a  public 
servant",  i  1128(f). 

*  The  crime  also  encompasses  accidental  or 
mistaken  loss,  destruction,  or  theft  of  such 
Information.  {  na3(a)  (1)(A)  and  (2)  (A). 
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The  only  limitation  contained  In  Section 
1121  on  this  new  crime  of  investigative  re- 
porting about  our  national  defense  is  that.  In 
order  to  be  liable,  a  Journalist  must  know 
that  the  Information  he  collects  or  obtains 
"may  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  safety 
or  interest  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
advantage  of  a  foreign  power".  5  1121(a) 
(emphasis  added).  What  does  this  standard 
mean?  Certainly,  It  Is  not  a  requirement  that 
the  collector  of  information  intend  to  In- 
jure the  U.S.,  or  that,  as  under  present  law, 
the  collector  believe  "the  Information  is  to 
be  used  to  injure  the  United  States",  18 
U.S.C.  5  793(a)   (emphasis  added). 

This  new  felony  provision  merely  requires 
that  the  Journalist  understand  that  It  is 
possible  at  some  time  In  the  future  that  the 
Information  may  "prejudice"  an  "Interest" 
of  the  U.S.  The  words  "prejudice"  and  "In- 
terest" are  not  defined,  but  they  would  ap- 
pear to  encompass  anything  embarrassing  or 
critical  of  the  U.S.  defense  effort.  Including 
Instances  of  corruption,  policy  failure,  per- 
jury by  high  government  officials,  Illegal  acts, 
and  waste.  No  matter  what  the  long-term 
effects,  any  possible  immediate  diplomatic, 
economic,  or  political  setback  appears  to  fall 
within  this  standard. 

3.  Proposed  section  1122 
Section  1122  of  S.  1  also  uses  this  weak, 
undefined  standard  of  prejudicing  an  In- 
terest of  the  U.S.  to  delineate  the  scope  of 
unofficial  national  defense  Information  which 
cannot  be  communicated  to  unauthorized 
persons.  This  section,  as  does  Section  1123, 
penalizes  both  government  employees  and 
private  citizens  for  communicating  or  pub- 
lishing such  information  regardless  of  the 
legitimacy  of  its  source  and  the  Intent  of 
the  communicator. 

Section  1122's  limitation  on  the  type  of 
defense  Information  covered  to  that  which 
"may"  prejudice  an  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  totally  superfluous,  since  all  com- 
munication of  any  such  Information  to  un- 
authorized persons  Is  forbidden  under  Sec- 
tion 1123. 

The  scope  of  these  three  provisions  would 
permit  the  Executive  Branch  to  control  prac- 
tically all  discussion  and  debate  over  U.S. 
mUitary  and  Intelligence  activities.  Only 
communication  of  official  information- 
press  releases,  statements  and  speeches  of 
officials,  agency  briefings,  and  other  informa- 
tion officially  made  public  would  be  legal.  All 
other  defense  information,  no  matter  what 
its  source,  would  be  lUegal  to  communicate 
or  to  possess  without  return  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

4.  The  scope  of  existing  law 
The  scope  of  this  proposed  National 
Secrecy  Act,  of  course,  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  existing  espionage  law  cover- 
ing these  acts,  18  U.S.C.  f  793(a)-(e),  which 
generally  limit  criminal  prosecution  to 
espionage  as  It  Is  traditionally  imderstood. 

First,  these  existing  laws  are  limited  In 
scope  to  cover  specifically  enumerated  types 
of  vital,  secret  Information  such  as  weapons 
plans,  defense  strategy,  codes,  maps,  and 
other  precisely  defined  Information  the  dl- 
vulgence  of  which  would  cause  severe  Injury 
to  the  va.  military  posture.  In  addition, 
some  of  these  sections  use  a  residual  phrase 
to  cover  other  defense  related  Information, 
but  limit  the  scope  of  such  information  to 
that  "which  the  possessor  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve could  be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the 
United  States  or  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation".  18  U.S.C.  5  783(d)  and  (e).  Thus,  the 
present  espionage  laws  are  limited  to  the 
transmission  of  Information  which  would 
seriously  Injure  the  defense  of  the  U.S.  If 
such  Information  were  made  available  to  our 
enemies. 

Second,  conviction  under  the  espionage 
laws  requires  that  the  person  charged  In- 
tend to  Injure  the  United  States:  the  ac- 
cused must  have  acted  with  the  traditional 
criminal    scienter   or    Intent    to    do    wrong. 


Edgar  &  Schmidt,  The  Espionage  Statute* 
OTHt  Puhlication  of  Defense  Information  w 
Col.  L.  Rev.  92S,  986-68  and  1038-47.  No  'on, 
has  ever  been  convicted  of  espionage  with- 
out such  a  finding,  td.  Indeed,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  clearly  held  that  a  finding  of  such 
an  Intent  was  a  constitutional  requirement 
for  conviction  xmder  these  provisions  in 
light  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  Information 
covered  by  them.  Gorin  v.  VS.,  312  U.S  la 
27-28  (1940). 

Third,  the  courts  have  Indicated  that  Con- 
gress,  In  order  to  avoid  press  censorship  and 
an  Infringement  over  public  debate  of  de- 
fense issues,  limited  those  parts  of  these 
espionage  provisions  which  reach  acts  by 
non-government  employees  so  that  they  ex- 
elude  coverage  of  "publication"  of  Informa- 
tion; these  sections  are  Instead  foimd  by  the 
courts  to  be  directed  oiUy  to  the  clandes- 
tine transmissloa  of  defense  secrets  to  for- 
eign powers : 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  word  "puWica- 
tlon'  does  not  appear  In  this  section  [18 
U3.C.  5  793(e)  I.  The  Gtovemment  contends 
that  the  word  'communicate'  covers  the 
publication  by  a  newspaper  of  the  material 
Interdicted  by  the  subsection.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  section  would  Indicate  that 
this  is  truly  an  espionage  section  where 
what  Is  prohibited  Is  the  secret  or  clandes- 
tine communication  to  a  person  not  entitled 
to  receive  it  where  the  possessor  has  reason 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  used  to  the  injury 
of  the  United  States  or  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation." 

U.S.  V.  New  York  Times  Co.,  328  P.  Supp 
324,  328-29  (S.D.N. Y.,  1971),  reversed  m 
other  gds,  444  P.2d  644  (2d  Clr.,  1971)  af- 
firmed, 403  U.S.  713,  721  (1971)  (Juklce 
Douglas  concurring).*  See  also,  Edgar  & 
Schmidt,  supra,  at  1032-38. 

Fourth,  these  provisions  are  limited  in 
scope  to  the  transmission  of  Information 
which  would  cause  an  "Injury"  to  the  U.S. 
or  would  be  used  to  the  "advantage"  of  a 
foreign  nation,  18  U.S.C.  5  793. 

These  limitations  on  the  espionage  laws 
are  the  result  of  prolonged  and  detailed  con- 
slde(natlon  by  Congress  during  World  War  I, 
World  War  n.  and  the  Cold  War  of  the  bal- 
ance which  must  be  maintained  between  the 
necessity  of  keeping  certain  military  infor- 
matlon  secret  and  the  requirements  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press.  Congress  tailored 
the  scope  of  the  espionage  offenses  to  fit  the 
crime  of  espionage  and  no  more.  And.  as  our 
history  has  demonstrated,  these  provisions 
have  served  our  defense  needs  adequately, 
while  permitting  the  necessary  and  benefi- 
cial vigorous  and  free  debate  over  defense 
matters. 

These  precise  limitations  on  the  scope  of 
the  exlstlne  espionage  laws  were  specifical- 
ly reaffirmed  by  Attorney  General  Billot 
Richardson  when,  on  behalf  of  the  Admin- 
istration, he  testified  before  the  Senate  on 
their  proposed  expansion.  In  testimony  diir- 
ing  the  93rd  Congress  on  S.  1400,  the  Nixon 
Administration's  proposed  federal  criminal 
code  revision,  the  Attorney  General  repu- 
diated the  sweep  of  Sections  1121-26  of  that 
bin  which  are  very  similar  to  the  proposed 
espionage  sections  of  S.  1 . 

The  Attorney  General  disavowed  support 
of  any  espionage  laws  Insofar  as  they  Im- 
posed criminal  penalties  upon  Journalists 
without  a  finding  of  Intent  to  harm  the  U.S., 
and  Insofar  as  they  did  not  limit  the  In- 
formation covered  to  specifically  enumerated 
categories  of  defense  Information  or  to  In- 
formation which  a  person  would  believe 
should  not  be  released  because  It  could  In- 
jure the  U.S.  Hearings  on  S.  1142,  S.  858, 
S.  Con.  Res.  30,  S.J.  Res.  72,  8.  1106,  S.  1520, 
S.  1923.  and  S.  2073  before  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure and  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Sen- 
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»  But  see:  Id.,  403  U.S.  at  739,  fn.  9  (Justice 
White  oooourrlng) . 


ate  Committee  on  Judiciary  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations.  93rd  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  Vol.  2,  at 
262-63. 

In  addition  to  these  espionage  provisions, 
18  use.  §  793,  which  fully  protect  oxir  mili- 
tary secrets,  the  federtQ  criminal  code  con- 
tains other,  broad  provisions  to  prevent  any 
transfer  of  vital  defense  information  to  our 
enemies : 

18  use.  5  952,  forbidding  government 
employees  to  publish  or  to  transmit  to  un- 
authorized persons  any  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary code  or  any  diplomatic  or  military  mate- 
rial that  has  been  encoded. 

18  U.S.C.  §  954,  forbidding  any  person  from 
knowingly  making  untrue  statements  under 
oath  which  that  person  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  Infiuence  a  foreign  government 
and  thereby  injure  the  United  States. 

18  U.S.C.  I  794,  forbidding  any  person  to 
gather  or  deliver  defense  information  to  any 
foreign  government  with  the  Intent  or  rea- 
son to  believe  that  is  to  be  used  to  the  Injury 
of  the  United  States  or  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  government. 

n.  THE  CREATION  OF  A  CRIME  FOR  THE 
UNAtrrHORIZED  RELEASE  OF  ANY  CLASSIFIKD 
INFORMATION 

Section  1124  of  S.  1  also  creates  a  felony 
lor  the  act  of  communicating  any  classified 
Information  to  an  unauthorized  person. 
§  1124(a).  Thus,  any  release  or  discussion 
by  government  officials  of  any  classified 
material  with  unauthorized  persons  becomes 
a  crime.  Those  who  leave  government.  In  pro- 
test or  othervrtse,  can  also  never  divulge  this 
information.  §  1124(a) . 

A  felony  Is  committed  If  the  government 
merely  asserts  that  the  Information  was 
properly  classified;  there  is  no  Judicial  re- 
view of  this  assertion.  §  1124(c)  (2).  The 
actual  fact  that  the  information  was  im- 
properly classified  Is  specifically  eliminated 
as  a  defense  to  prosecution  under  thlB  eeo- 
tlon.  5  1124(e). 

Under  Section  1124,  no  Intent  to  Injure 
the  U.S.  or  aid  Its  enemies  Is  required; 
communication  alone  is  sufficient. 

Any  Information  which  is  classified,  prop- 
erly or  improperly.  Is  covered.  §  1128(b) .  The 
material  Is  not  required  actually  to  deal 
with  defense  secrets  or  national  security 
matters;  It  need  only  have  been  classified 
for  "reasons  of  national  security".  Id. 

The  thousands  of  bureaucrats  who  can 
classify  information  would  have  the  power 
to  define  the  scope  of  this  crime  simply  by 
stamping  material  classified.  Regardless  of 
the  propriety  of  their  actions,  they  can  place 
government  information  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  public  and  the  press  and  make  it  a 
crime  to  releeise  such  Information.  The  mas- 
sive overclasslfication  of  Information  would 
be  reinforced  with  the  harsh  force  of  crimi- 
nal law.  By  preventing  release  of  such  In- 
formation by  those  who  have  left  govern- 
ment, the  classification  system  can  be  used 
to  permanently  cover-up  fraud,  waste,  mis- 
management, lUegal  acts,  and  official 
perjury. 

This  felony  does  not  cover  communica- 
tion of  classified  Information  by  those  who 
are  unauthorized  to  possess  It,  §  1124(a), 
and  It  excludes  recipients  of  the  Information 
from  prosecution  as  accomplices  or  co-con- 
spirators, 5  1124(b).  This  apparent  exemp- 
tion for  Journalists  and  others,  however,  has 
Uttle  meaning. 

First,  If  the  classified  Information  relates 
In  any  way  to  defense  matters,  as  most  of 
it  wiu,  the  recipient  vidll  commit  a  crime 
under  the  expanded  espionage  laws  If  he 
either  keeps  the  information  or  communi- 
cates it,  5!  1121,  1122,  and  1123. 

Second,  a  recipient  can  be  sent  to  Jail  for 
refusing  to  disclose  the  source  of  the  In- 
formation. If,  for  example,  a  reporter  pub- 
lishes a  story  using  classified  Information, 
he  either  could  be  sent  to  jail  or  forced 


to  reveal  the  source;  the  latter  act  would 
end  any  future  sources  and  send  the  past 
source  to  Jail. 

Thus,  under  Section  1124,  a  reporter  may 
be  able  to  avoid  a  conviction;  but  he  cannot 
avoid  either  Jail  himself  or  prosecution  of 
his  source. 

Section  1124  also  provides  an  affirmative 
defense  to  government  employees  prosecuted 
under  this  section  If  (I)  the  divulged  Infor- 
mation was  not  lawftUly  subject  to  classifi- 
cation, and  (2)  the  employee  attempted  to 
have  It  declassified  through  existing  admin- 
istrative procedures.  5  1124(d)(2).  This  ex- 
emption is  almost  totally  meaningless,  since 
every  government  employee  fully  realizes 
that  attempts  to  declassify  material  which 
may  involve  the  bureaucratic  cover-up  of 
corruption,  waste.  Incompetence  or  Illegal 
acts  will  only  terminate  any  career  advance- 
ment and  spotlight  the  source  of  any  subse- 
quent unauthorized  disclosure. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  espionage 
laws.  Section  1124  represents  an  unprec- 
edented and  dramatic  expansion  of  existing 
law.  Under  present  law,  prosecution  for  dis- 
closing classified  Information  is  carefully 
said  properly  limited  In  one  of  two  ways:  It 
Is  either  confined  to  specifically  enumerated 
categories  of  information  related  to  Im- 
portant military  and  Intelligence  secrets,  18 
U.S.C.  5  798,  or  It  Is  confined  to  the  giving  of 
any  classified  information  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  a  communist  organization,  50 
U.S.C.  5  783(b). 

m.  THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CRIME  OF 
THEFT  TO  INCLtrDE  THE  TAKING  OF  IDEAS  AND 
INFORMATION 

S.  1  contains  several  provisions  which 
could  make  the  obtaining  by  reporters  of 
information  from  the  federal  government  a 
crime  by  Including  such  acts  within  the  defi- 
nition of  the  theft  of  property. 

For  example,  if  a  person  obtains  or  uses 
government  property  with  intent  "to  ap- 
propriate the  property  to  his  own  use."  he 
commits  theft.  5  1731(a)(2)  and  (c)(2). 
Property  Includes  government  records  or 
documents,  5  1731(b)  (2)  (B)  (lU).  "Intangible 
property"  and  "anything  of  value  resulting 
from  a  person's  physical  or  mental  labor  or 
skill,"  I  111  (definitions  of  "prop>erty"  and 
"services"). 

Thus,  It  appears  that  any  Ideas,  thoughts, 
programs,  or  concepts  created  by  government 
officials  and  orally  communicated  to  reporters 
or  copied  from  documents  for  publication 
could  be  considered  a  theft. 

And  Section  1344  of  S.  1  makes  it  a  crime 
"to  remove"  a  government  record;  neither 
Intent  to  keep  the  document  or  to  appro- 
priate it  for  one's  own  use,  as  traditionally 
required,  are  elements  of  this  crime.  Un- 
authorized removal  of  a  government  record 
by  an  official  or  by  a  reporter  for  reading 
or  copying  could  be  a  crime. 

IV.  FORCED  DISCLOST7SE  OF  NEWSMENS'  SOTTRCES 

The  enactment  of  the  National  Secrecy  Act 
provisions  of  8.  1  discussed  above  transforms 
much  of  present  legitimate  Investigative  re- 
porting of  defense  and  foreign  affairs  Into 
criminal  acts.  By  so  doing,  these  provisions 
win  not  only  permit  the  government  to 
prosecute  those  who  disseminate  unfavorable 
defense  information,  but  they  will  also  pro- 
vide the  government,  through  the  use  of 
grand  Juries  and  wiretaps,  with  enormous 
leverage  to  ferret  out  and  prosecute  those 
who  provide  such  Information  to  newsmen. 
This  power  to  eliminate  the  flow  of  un- 
official Information  Is  a  necessary  part  of  an 
effective  National  Secrecy  Act.  And  with  it, 
the  politically  difficult  prosecution  of  news- 
men would  not  always  be  necessary  in  order 
to  silence  critics. 

1.  The  use  of  grand  juries  to  force  disclosure 
of  confidential  news  sources 

Under  8.  1,  once  classified  Information  or 
national  defense  Information  which  has  not 


been  officially  released  appears  in  the  media, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  crime  has  been  commit- 
ted; this  Information  must  have  been  either 
stolen  or  Illegally  communicated.  The  mere 
publication  of  the  Information  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  a  felony. 

If  the  published  Information  is  national 
defense  Information,  the  reporter  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  by  publishing  ;t  and  not 
returning  It  to  the  government.  Immunity 
can  be  granted  to  the  reporter  to  find  out 
who  released  the  Information.  If  the  infcw- 
matlon  Is  classified  and  not  national  defense 
Information,  the  reporter  will  not  have  com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  no  immunity  need  be 
granted  to  force  disclosure  of  the  source. 

In  either  circumstance,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  information  to  the  reporter  was 
a  criminal  act.  The  reporter  must  necessarily 
have  been  a  witness  to  the  felony,  and  he 
wlU  probably  be  the  only  witness.  Certainly, 
the  reporter  wUl  be  the  only  witness  which 
the  government  can  easily  identify.  The  gov- 
ernment can  convene  a  grand  Jury,  call  be- 
fore It  the  reporter  who  published  the  in- 
formation, and  demand  he  identify  the  source 
who  Is  a  felon.  The  reporter  must  divulge 
his  source  or  go  to  Jail  for  contempt. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Bramburg  v.  Hayes.  408  U.S.  665  (1972),  the 
newsman  Is  provided  no  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  keep  the  source  of  information 
confidential  or  to  refuse  to  reveal  Its  con- 
tents. In  fact.  In  Bramtyurg  the  Court 
clearly  stated  that  of  all  the  possible  situa- 
tions which  may  warrant  First  Amendment 
protection  for  the  confidentiality  of  news- 
mens'  sources,  the  one  Instance  which 
merited  no  protection  whatsoever  was  when 
a  reporter  refused  to  identify  a  person  who 
actually  committed  a  crime.  Justice  White, 
writing  for  a  majority  of  the  Court,  stated: 

"Insofar  as  any  reporter  In  these  cases 
undertook  not  to  reveal  or  testify  about  the 
crime  he  witnessed,  his  claim  of  privilege 
under  the  First  Amendment  presents  no 
substantial  question."  (408  U.S.  665  at  692.) 

This  psissage  from  Bramburg  makes  It  al- 
most Impossible  for  any  lower  court  to  hold 
that  a  reporters  failure  to  divulge  the  source 
of  his  Information  is  privileged  from  disclo- 
sure when  such  information  conceals  the 
identity  of  a  felon  under  the  National 
Secrecy  Act. 

Based  upon  Bramburg,  the  federal  courts 
have  already  begun  rendering  decisions 
against  reporters'  claims  made  before  grand 
Juries  of  a  privilege  not  to  reveal  news 
sources.  See.  e.g.,  In  re  Lewis,  501  P.2d  418 
(9th  Clr.  1974).  Even  In  a  civil  libel  action 
against  a  reporter,  these  claims  of  privilege 
have  been  rejected.  Carey  v.  Hume,  402  P.2d 
631  (D.C.  Clr.,  1974) . 

Without  a  federal  newspaperman's  shield 
law,  the  only  protection  a  Journalist  has 
from  forced  disclosure  of  his  sources  before 
a  federal  grand  jury  are  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's guidelines  which  limit  the  use  of  re- 
porters' compulsory  testimony  to  certain 
situations.  Tet  these  guidelines  would  clear- 
ly permit  the  forced  disclosure  of  the  sources 
of  such  information  under  the  National 
Secrecy  Act  offenses. 

In  order  to  issue  a  subpoena  requiring  the 
presentation  of  evidence  before  a  grand  Jury, 
these  guidelines  require  that  other  evidence 
indicate  that  a  serious  crime  was  committed, 
that  the  information  sought  Is  essential  to 
the  prosecution,  that  It  Is  not  available  from 
nonpress  sources,  and  that  the  subpoena  be 
limited  In  time  and  scope  to  the  criminal 
action  Involved.  Hearings  on  S.  36,  S.  158.  S. 
318.  etc.  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  93rd  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  p.  699.  Under 
these  criteria,  a  journalist  would  have  no 
protection,  and  a  federal  prosecutor  would 
have  no  barrier  to  seeking  the  Identity  of  the 
reporter's  source  before  a  grand  Jury,  and 
from  seeking  a  citation  for  criminal  contempt 
for  non-cooperating  newsmen. 
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Thus,  under  S.  1  federal 
not  have  to  Indict  Journalists 
cooperation    in    silencing    the 
unfavorable  defense  information 
the  communication  of  national 
formation,   or   the   fallvure   to 
Information  to  the  government 
a  federal  prosecutor  would  usu^y 
additional     leverage     over 
newsmen  of  a  possible  lndlctm4nt; 
ercion  could  be  utilized  wlthl 
the  grand  Jury  room. 

Of  course,  this  power  to  com 
from  reporters  exists  today.  But 
now  rarely  witnesses  to  felonies 
never  the  sole  witness.  By  ma 
Investigative  reporting  a  criminal 
nalists  will  necessarily  become 
the  government's  prosecutorial 
lence  unauthorized   sources  of 
formation,   even  If  the  federal 
choose,   in   their   discretion, 
newsmen  and  their  superiors. 
2.  Blanket  wiretaps  and 

lance  of  joumaHsts 
S.  1   Incluuea  piu>u>iuui>  lor 
tapping  and  other  types  of 
velUance  or  "bugging",  5§  3101-( 
These   permit    the    placing    of 
"bugs"  after  an  ex  parte  hearliig 
Judge,  upon  a  showing  by  affldavft 
is  probable  cause  that  certain 
been    committed.    §  3101-08 
placed  for  a  period  of  a  montj  i 
can  then  be  extended.   §3l03(c 
tlon  of  evidence  of  ofienses  othej* 
described  in  the  probable  cause 
be   utilized   for  prosecution   If 
facto  authorization  to  eavesdrop 
i  3104(3). 

This  wiretap  or  electronic  s 
thorlty  would  become  widely 
used  against  Journalists  if  the 
recy  Act  provisions  of  S.  1  were 
makes  the  espionage  and  classifi^^l 
tlon  oSenses  among  those  for 
tapping  can  be  used,  f  3101(a)  ( 
national  defense  information  or 
formation  which  has  not  been 
leased    is   published,   there 
cause  that  an  offense  has  occurred 
hearing  would  produce  a  wiretaji 
the  Journalist  Involved  to  attempt 
the  source  of  the  information 
municatlon"    which    occurred 
wiretap  of  other  national  defen4e 
tlon  or  classified   Information 
felony;    the    wiretap's    or    bug's 
proof  of  Its  commission  would  be 
as  evidence  in  a  prosecution. 

With  such   authority,   no 
ever   printed    defense    Information 
without  government  sanction  copld 
secure  from  secret  government 
And  no  source   would   ever 
any  sensitive  matter  with  such  a 
for  these  discussions  could  be 
emment  surveillance. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  grand  J 
to  comp>el  testimony,  such  wiretap 
veiUance  authority  basically 
but  probable  cause  that  a  reporter 
mitted  a  crime  or  Is.  a  witness 
mission  is  rare.  And  the  mere 
Information   now   almost   never 
evidence  of  probable  cause  of  sufch 


eixsis 


V.    ST7MMABT 

The  provisions  of  S.  1  discussed  . 
Btltute   a   sweeping   and   effective 
Secrecy   Act.   In   the   area   of 
fense,    defined    in    the    most 
only   that    Information   which    __ 
ment  chose  to  make  public  couI(, 
communicated.  All  other  comm 
defense  related  information,  no 
Its  source,   regardless  of  the 
closure  would  or  would  not 
respective  of  the  motives  of  thos< 
munlcate  it,  is  a  crime. 

This  Is  a  system  of  criminal  la^s  designed 
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to  regulate  the  Information  which  flows  from 
the  government,  to  regulate  the  press,  and 
ultimately  to  regulate  the  free  speech  of  the 
people.  It  covers  not  only  harmful,  Inten- 
tional acts  of  espionage,  but  also  any  act 
of  communication  of  which  the  government 
disapproves. 

These  criminal  provisions  provide  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  means  to  incarcerate  its 
critics  in  the  press  and  in  the  government. 
They  also  provide  the  government  the  tools 
of  the  grand  Jury  and  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance to  discover  those  who  defy  its  sweep- 
ing power  to  control  the  debate  over  defense 
matters. 

Enactment  of  the  National  Secrecy  Act 
would  be  an  unprecedented  step  towards  cen- 
tralized, unreviewable  censorship  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  place  In  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Branch  the  power  to  hide 
corruption,  waste,  mistake,  and  criminal 
acts  In  the  area  of  national  defense,  and 
the  power  to  silence  Its  critics.  In  the  area  of 
defense  matters,  it  would  make  the  control 
and  intimidation  of  the  press  and  free  speech 
both  legal  and  routine. 


SOLAR  POWER  ISSUE  BRIEF 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  constituents  write  to  me  asking  for 
basic  information  about  legislation  af- 
fecting development  of  solar  energy  and 
about  the  various  solar  energy  technolo- 
gies. One  document  that  has  been  very 
useful  to  me  is  the  issue  brief  on  this  sub- 
ject prepared  by  M.  J.  Glen  Moore  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  Science  Policy 
Research  Division.  I  call  the  attention  of 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  this  doc- 
ument. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SOLAK  Power  Issue   Brief  No.   1B74059 

(By  J.  Olen  Moore,  Science  Policy 

Research  Division) 

ISSUE  DEFINITION 

Solar  energy  is  an  essentially  inexhaus- 
tible, pollution-free,  and  widely  distributed 
energy  source.  However,  it  is  a  diffuse  and 
Intermittent  source  and  Its  use  wlU  require 
large  collector  areas  and,  for  most  applica- 
tions, the  means  for  energy  storage.  There 
are  six  major  research  areas:  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings,  wind-energy  conversion, 
bloconverslon,  ocean-thermal  conversion, 
solar-thermal  conversion,  and  photovoltaic 
conversion.  Certain  technologies  are  in  lim- 
ited use  today,  but  It  appears  that  high  costs 
and  other  problems  will  keep  solar  from  con- 
tributing materially  to  near-term  energy 
needs.  At  what  time  and  to  what  extent  solar 
will  make  an  Impact  on  presently  used  en- 
ergy sources  over  the  long-term  are  key  ques- 
tions that  cannot  be  reliably  answered  at 
this  time. 

BACKGROUND    AND    POUCT    ANALYSIS 

The  Federal  lead  for  solar  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  shifted 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSP) 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EBDA)  with  the  passage  and 
Implementation  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974,  PJL.  93-438.  ERDA  was  ac- 
tivated Jan.  19,  1975  by  a  series  of  determi- 
nation orders  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Pursuant  to  one  order,  $37  mil- 
lion In  solar  energy  projects  and  funds  and 
47  solar  and  geothermal  staff  positions  were 
transferred  to  ERDA  from  NSP.  Dr.  John  M. 
Teem,  formerly  of  the  AEC,  is  acting  deputy 
assistant  administrator  of  ERDA  for  Solar 
Geothermal,  and  Advanced  Energy  Systems. 

Pi.  93-438  provided  for  the  transfer  of  ali 
NSF  functions  related  to  solar  heating  and 


cooling.  Additional  solar  authority  was  trans- 
ferred  to  ERDA  by  the  two  solar  energy  Act* 
passed  by  the  93d  Congress:  P.L.  93-409,  the 
Solar  Heating  and  CooUng  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974,  and  Pi.  93-473.  the  Solar  Energy 
Research,  Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974. 

Agencies  conducting  or  supporting  solar 
research  or  demonstration  projects  In  ft 
1975  Included  NSP,  NASA,  AEC,  NBS  DOD 
Postal  Service,  and  EPA.  Direct  solar  R4D 
may  continue  in  these  agencies  (except  for 
HUD.  OSA  USDA.  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
the  AEC,  which  was  abolished  by  P.L  93-438) 
in  FY  1976  with  close  ERDA  coordination. 
While  NSF  was  lead  agency  for  solar  E&D 
much  of  the  coordination  of  Federal  pro-' 
grams  was  accomplished  through  the  Inter- 
agency Panel  on  the  Terrestrial  Application* 
of  Solar  Energy  (IPTASE).  which  was  com- 
posed  of  15  different  agencies  and  chaired  by 
NSF,  IPTASE,  or  a  panel  similar  to  IPTASE 
Is  expected  to  be  established  by  ERDA. 

The  pace  of  the  Federal  effort  Is  reflected 
in  the  funding  trend  for  terrestrial  solar  pro- 
grams: $1.23  million  In  FT  1971;  $1.68  mU- 
llon  in  FY  1972;  $5.08  million  In  FY  1973; 
$17.28  million  (estimated)  In  FY  1974;  and 
$50  million  (estimated)  in  FY  1975.  The  FT 
1976  budget  request  (obllgatlonal  authority) 
for  solar  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration activities  in  all  agencies  showing 
direct  solar  R&D  in  their  budgets  totals 
about  $75  million:  $70.3  mlllJon  in  ERDA-  $3 
million  in  NSP;  $1.2  million  In  USDA-  and 
$0.3  million  In  NASA.  An  additional  $3  mil- 
lion  In  obllgatlonal  authority  will  be  avail- 
able  to  NSP  in  FY  1976  from  funds  deferred 
In  FY  1976. 

After  hearings  on  the  ERDA  solar  budget 
proposal,  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search.  Development,  and  Demonstration  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology recommended  to  the  full  Committee 
that  the  ERDA  FY  1976  budget  authority 
be  Increased  to  $143.7  million,  more  than 
double  the  agency's  request  of  $70.3  million. 
The  following  table  shows  the  ERDA  request 
and  the  Subcommittee  reconamendatlons  (In 
millions)  for  the  solar  budget. 
Fiscal  year  1976   budget  authority  request 

ERDA  Subcon- 

Solar  Research:  mittee 
Heating    and     cooling    of 

buUdlngs    $26.0  $40.4 

Solar  thermal  energy  con- 
version   13.2  28.5 

Photovoltalcs 12.8  29.5 

Wind  energy  conversion...  11.5  18.1 

Bloconverslon    3.6  6.5 


SHORT-TERM  PROSPECTS 

Ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version        3  2 

Other    


Total 70.3 


11.3 
9.S 

143.7 


Despite  some  limited  use  of  solar  conver- 
sion systems  today,  widespread  commercial 
use  Is  inhibited  by  a  variety  of  technological, 
economic,  and  Institutional  difficulties. 
Domestic  hot  water  heaters,  swimming  pool 
heaters,  solar  cells  and  wlndpower  devices  for 
remote  power,  solar  heating  systems  for 
buildings,  and  solid  waste  conversion  plants 
have  achieved  a  small  measure  of  commercial 
use.  However,  the  net  energy  contribution  of 
existing  systems  is  negligible  and  without  a 
drastic  Increase  in  the  cost  of  conventional 
fuel,  the  prospect  for  expanded  use  of 
present-day  technology  In  the  near  term  Is 
not  good.  It  appears  that  solar  conversion 
technology  Is  not  close  enough  to  cost  com- 
petitiveness to  permit  Its  diffusion  Into  the 
commercial  sector  at  a  rate  and  on  a  scale 
that  can  make  a  difference  In  the  next  few 
years. 

PEA'S  Project  Independence  Summary 
Report  concluded  that,  "Oeothermal,  solar 
and  other  advanced  technologies  are  larger 
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potential  sources,  but  will  not  contribute  to 
our  energy  requirements  until  after  1985. 
E&D  is  needed  so  that  these  Important 
sources,  which  can  have  less  environmental 
impact  than  current  sources  and  are 
renewable,  can  be  useful  beyond  1985. 
(Project  Independence  Report.  PEA.  Novem- 
ber 1974.  p.  6.)" 

LONG-TERM  PROSPECTS 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration's  November  1974 
Project  Independence  Study,  an  Interagency 
Panel  on  Solar  Energy  under  the  direction  of 
NSF  estimated  that  with  an  "accelerated" 
implementation  plan,  the  combined  con- 
tribution of  the  six  major  solar  technologies 
could  reach  a  maximum  of  0.4 "r  of  the 
Nation's  total  energy  demand  by  1980,  1.2'r 
by  1985,  3.47«  by  1990,  7.7'^  by  1995,  and 
21.6'  by  2000.  If  all  the  converted  solar 
energy,  except  that  produced  by  bloconver- 
slon. Is  used  to  reduce  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity, and  thus  the  demand  for  fossil  fuels, 
then,  at  $11  a  barrel  for  oil,  the  savings  from 
solar  energy  at  each  five-year  Interval  could 
reach  $2  billion.  $8  billion,  $27  billion,  $66 
billion,  and  $176  billion,  respectively.  How- 
ever, the  report  cautions  that  It  would  be 
very  optimistic  to  except  that  all  these  tech- 
nologies would  achieve  the  maximum 
projected  output.  Some  mix  of  these  technol- 
ogies will  probably  be  Implemented,  resulting 
in  a  lower  total  annual  contribution  at  any 
given  time  than  would  be  Indicated  by  the 
sum  totals.  Predicting  the  long-term  utility 
of  a  relatively  Immature  technology  that 
must  compete  with  well-established  services 
Is  an  extremely  complex  task.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  assumptions  that  must  be 
made,  even  the  most  considered  estimate  of 
solar's  future  utility  is  highly  speculative 
at  this  time. 
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A  brief  review  of  Important  considerations 
in  each  solar  technology  area.  Including 
space-based  solar  power  stations.  Is  provided 
below. 

Heating  and  cooling  of  homes  and  other 
buildings 

This  application  Includes  the  comfort 
heating  and  cooling  of  residential,  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  building  space,  the  pro- 
vision of  hot  water,  and  certain  related  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  applications  that 
require  low  heat.  These  energy  needs  now 
consume  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of 
all  the  energy  used  In  the  United  States. 
Hardware  for  solar  heat  applications  is  com- 
mercially available  from  a  few  major  manu- 
facturers and  a  score  or  more  smaller  com- 
panies. However,  the  broad  application  of 
solar  space  conditioning  Is  limited  by  the  still 
high  initial  cost  of  the  hardware  and  the  lack 
of  proven  cooling  systems  that  can  be  power- 
ed at  temperatures  achieved  by  solar  collec- 
tors. 

Solar-thermal  conversion 

Solar  thermal  conversion  systems  collect 
solar  radiation  and  convert  It  to  thermal 
energy  for  use  as  the  Input  heat  for  electric 
power- generating  systems.  The  technologies 
required  for  solar  thermal  conversion  systems 
Include  (l)  the  collector;  (2)  a  system  for 
transferring  the  collected  energy  to  a  work- 
ing fluid  or  to  a  storage  system;  (3)  a  sys- 
tem for  converting  heat  to  electrical  energy, 
probably  using  conventional  turbine  genera- 
tor equipment;  (4)  some  form  of  energy 
storage  for  nighttime  operation  and  for  short 
periods  of  inclement  weather;  and  (6)  some 
form  of  stand-by  energy  system  such  as 
fossil  fuel  burners  or  a  tle-ln  with  an  exist- 
ing utility  grid.  A  working  solar  thermal 
power  plant  has  not  been  demonstrated; 
but.  It  appears  that  the  major  barriers  to 
this  application  are  lack  of  technical  "know 
how"  and  high  Initial  cost,  particularly  for 
energy  storage. 


Wind-energy  conversion 

Solar  energy  circulates  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  wind-driven  machines  for  generating 
electricity,  pumping  water,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered a  solar-energy  application.  Wind- 
powered  electric  generating  systems  of  a 
few  kilowatts  capacity  are  already  commer- 
cially available.  However,  these  small  sys- 
tems are  not  cost  competitive,  except  In  re- 
mote locations  where  line  power  Is  not  avail- 
able. Large  systems  In  the  1  to  3  megawatt 
range  for  interconnection  with  primary  elec- 
tric power  grids  are  under  development,  but 
are  not  expected  to  be  available  in  this 
decade. 

Bioconversion  to  fuels 

This  application  includes  the  production 
of  plant  blomass  and  Its  subsequent  conver- 
sion to  various  clean  fuels.  Four  major 
sources  of  biomass  are  potentially  available: 
urban  solid  wastes,  agricultural  residues, 
crops  grown  specifically  for  their  fuel  value, 
and  marine  plants.  Several  processes  are 
available  for  blomass  conversion.  These  in- 
clude physical-chemical  operations  such  as 
combustion,  pryolysls,  and  biochemical  proc- 
esses that  produce  methane  or  alcohol.  Prob- 
lems with  the  use  of  blomass  include  land- 
use  considerations  and  the  large  expenditures 
of  energy  needed  to  collect,  transport,  and 
prepare  the  material.  In  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties, urban  solid  waste  is  being  used  with 
coal  for  power-plant  firing  in  Europe  and  In 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  this  case,  the  collection 
must  be  done  anyway,  so  the  energy  penalty 
for  collecting  the  material  can  be  negated. 
Even  so.  the  preparation  and  separation  of 
noncombustlbles  Invoke  an  energy  penalty. 
Also,  alr-pollutlon  control  is  difficult  because 
of  the  variety  of  materials  that  are  burned; 
water  pollution  Is  a  problem,  too,  because  of 
the  volumes  of  water  that  are  required  to 
control  stack  emissions. 

Ocean-thermal  conversion 

Ocean-thermal  conversion  power  plants 
extract  heat  from  ocean  surface  waters, 
utilize  the  heat  to  drive  a  turbine,  and  re- 
ject waste  heat  to  the  heat  sink  provided  by 
cold  ocean  water  at  lower  depths.  Because 
of  the  relatively  small  temperatiire  differ- 
ences between  the  surface  and  deep  waters, 
the  operating  efficiencies  of  the  plants  will 
be  very  low — on  the  order  of  2  to  3%  effi- 
cient. However,  since  the  temperature  differ- 
ence is  affected  little  by  daily  and  seasonal 
interruptions  In  solar  energy,  the  plants  can 
operate  continuously  without  energy  storage. 
A  working  model  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Photovoltaics 

Photovoltalcs  electric  power  systems  use 
semiconductor  devices  (solar  cells)  to  con- 
vert sunlight  directly  into  direct  current 
electricity  at  efficiencies  ranging  from  6  to 
20%.  The  technology  has  been  well  estab- 
lished by  long  use,  both  on  the  ground  for 
remote-power  applications  and  in  space  ve- 
hicles, where,  to  date,  solar  cells  have  con- 
stituted the  major  source  of  electric  power. 
They  are,  however,  prohibitively  expensive 
for  widespread  use  In  terrestrial  electric  pow- 
er generation.  Extensive  development  of  low- 
cost,  high-volume  manufacturing  methods 
and  much  production  experience  wUl  be 
needed  before  photovoltaic  power  can  be 
competitive. 

Space-based  solar  power  stationa 
This  concept  envisions  the  use  of  large 
photovoltaic  arrays  located  in  equatorial 
synchronous  orbit  (22,600  miles).  At  that 
distance,  the  solar-p>ower  station  orbits  at 
exactly  the  same  speed  as  the  Earth,  and 
therefore  always  remains  above  the  sam0 
point  on  the  Earth's  equator.  The  electricity 
generated  by  the  solar  cells  Is  converted  to 
microwaves,  beamed  to  a  receiving  statloQ 
on  the  Earth,  and  reconverted  Into  electric 
power  for  consumption  on  Earth.  The  concept 
of  a  space-based  solar -power  station  offers 


many  advantages  over  an  Earth-based  plant. 
However,  for  the  space  concept  to  work.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  develop  not  only  the 
same  low-cost  Earth-based  solar  cells,  but 
also  a  second-generation  space  transporta- 
tion system  capable  of  transporting  the 
enormous  mass  of  cells  needed  for  a  station. 
Such  a  transportation  system,  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  present  space  shuttle,  relegates 
the  sjmchronous  solar-power  station  to  at 
least  the  21st  century. 

LEGISLATION 

Approximately  30  different  solar  energy 
bills  were  Introduced  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  more  than  25  general 
energy  bills  with  provisions  pertaining  to 
solar  energy  were  introduced. 

Two  solar  energy  bills  were  enacted  during 
the  93d  Congress,  both  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  Congress:  PX,.  93-409.  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974.  and  P.L.  93-473,  the  Solar  Energy 
Research,  Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974.  PX.  93-409  was  enacted  Sept.  3, 
1974  and  provides  for  a  major  demonstration 
of  solar  heating  within  3  years,  and  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  combined 
solar  heating  and  cooling  vrtthin  6  years. 
NASA  and  HUD  share  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. P.L.  93-473  was  enacted  Oct.  28, 
1974  and  provides  for  an  Integrated  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  program 
encompassing  all  solar  research  areas.  Both 
bills  provided  for  the  transfer  of  manage- 
ment and  fiscal  authority  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)   when  that  agency  was  activated. 

Of  the  general  energy  bills  enacted  during 
the  93d  Congress,  PL.  93-438.  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  Is  of  particular 
Importance  to  the  Federal  solar  energy  ef- 
fort. This  law  established  ERDA  as  the  new 
lead  agency  for  solar  R&D  (to  replace  NSF) 
with  one  of  six  assistant  administrators  re- 
sponsible for  solar,  geothermal,  and  advanced 
energy  systems.  ERDA's  goal  in  solar  energy  Is 
to  develop,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  economi- 
cally attractive  and  environmentally  accept- 
able applications  of  the  various  solar  tech- 
nologies. ERDA  has  requested  $70.3  mUllon 
in  budget  authority  In  FY  1976  for  direct 
solar  R&D. 

SOLAR    ENERGY    LEGISLATION    IN    THB    94TR 
CONGRESS 

S.  28  (Moss) 

Introduced  Jan.  15.  1975.  Amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  credit  against  tax,  or  in  an  alternative,  a 
deduction,  for  energy-conserving  residential 
expenditures.  The  bill  limits  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowed  to  $1,000  for  any  tax- 
able year,  with  an  option  to  take.  Instead, 
a  tax  credit  equal  to  25%  of  the  allowable 
expense.  Further,  It  limits  these  benefits  to 
expenses  paid  In  connection  with  the  tax- 
payers' principal  residence.  Improvements  in- 
clude any  device  or  system  designed  to  prin- 
cipal residence.  Improvements  Include  any 
device  or  system  designed  to  utilize  solar 
energy  for  the  purpose  of  providing  heating 
or  cooling  that  meets  performance  criteria 
established  by  the  NBS. 

H.R.  1505  (Vanlk,  Domenlcl) 

Introduced  Jan.  16,  1975.  Amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
Income  tax  credit  or  deduction  for  certain 
expenditures  of  a  taxpayer  relating  to  the 
thermal  design  of  a  residence.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  25%  tax  credit  or  taut  deduction  on 
sums  up  to  $1,000  spent  for  conventional, 
energy-saving  residential  improvements  such 
as  Insulation,  storm  windows,  etc.,  and  the 
same  credit  or  deduction  on  sums  up  to  $4,000 
spent  for  solar  energy  equipment.  The  solar 
equipment  must  meet  the  definitive  per- 
formance criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  under  section  8  of  the  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (PXi. 
93-409). 
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S.  489  (Abourezk) 
Introduced    Jan.    29.    1976. 
Clayton  Act  to  preserve  and  pronk>te 
petition  among  corporations  In  th) 
tion  of  oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  oil 
sands,  uranium,  geo thermal  steam, 
energy.  The  bill  would  make  it 
any  person  engaged  in  the  produdtlo 
refining  of  petroleum  or  natural  gat 
to  (a)   acquire  any  Interest  in  tb« 
shale,  uranium,  nuclear  reactor 
steam,  or  solar  energy  businesses 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  or  ( 
control  any  of  the  above  businesses 
expiration  of  three  years  after  the 
of  the  legislation. 
S.  875   (Hart,  Qude) 
Introduced  Feb.  27,   1975. 
Secretary   of   HUD   to   make   dlreci 
terest  loans  over  a  10- year  period 
homeowners  and  builders  In 
Installing  solar  heating,  or  combined 
beating  and  cooling  equipment.  This 
rate  on  the  loans  will  be  pegged  tc 
at  which   the  Federal  Treasury 
nvoney,  plus  one-half  of  1  '^c  for 
tlve  costs.  Loans  may  be  made  on  7; 
cost  Involved,  and  they  will  range  fr^m 
maximum  per  dwelling  unit  in  the 
one-  to  four-family  structure  to  $4, 
mum  per  dwelling  unit  in  the  case 
ture  containing  200  or  more  family 
bill   authorizes   $100   million    to 
initial   amount  for  the  program, 
additional   sums  thereafter  as  ma^ 
quired.  These  funds  and  repayment! 
shall  be  placed  in  and  constitute  a 
fund  that  shall  be  available  with<}ut 
year  limitation. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
to  provide  tax  credits  for  certain 
of  solar  energy,  and  for  other 
lows   a    26%    credit,    not    to   excee^d 
total  tax  credit,  for  solar  energy 
on  new  and  existing  residences 
period  Jan.    1,   1975   through  Dec 
The  credit  is  reduced  to   15'='^    of 
expenditures,  not  to  exceed  $1,20C, 
Jan.    1,   1980   through   Dec.  31,   1981 
duced  Apr.  8,  1975. 

A  12%   credit  is  allowed  for  soli 
equipment  purchased  and  Installed 
and    existing    commercial    bulldingii 
Jan.    1,    1976    through    Dec.    31,    19 
Jan.  1,  1980  through  Dec.  31,  1984, 
shaU  be  10%   of  the  qualified 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  rapid 
zatlon   of  solar  energy  equipment 
merelal  buildings. 
HJi.  5969  (Wylle) 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod^ 
to  provide  a  25%    tax  credit   for 
solar    heating    and    cooling 
stalled  in  new  or  existing  building! 
pendltures  up  to  $8,000,  and  a  12  5 
for  qualified  expenditures  over  $8,i 
provides  a  tax   credit  for 
insulation  In  an  Individual's 
dence.  Residential  solar  heating  ani 
hardware  must  meet  the  definitive 
ance  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
HXJD  under  section  8  of  the  Solar 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
93-409) .  Qualified  equipment  for  use 
residential  structures  must  meet 
terla  as  the  Secretary  of  HUD  shall 
by   regulations.   Introduced  Apr.   15 
HJl.  6584  (Qude) 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Codi  s 
to  allow  a  taxpayer  to  amortize 
month    period,    solar    heating    and 
equipment  that  is  placed  In  service 
residential   structures,   or   as   an 
take  an  Investment  tax  credit  for 
ment.  Equipment  must  be  certified 
Secretary  of  HUD.  Introduced  May 
HJl.  6860  (Ullman) 
Supersedes  H.R.  5006.  Energy 
and  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 
9,  1975.  Reported  with  amendments  ._ 
1976.  Passed  House  with  amendments 
19.  1978.  ^ 
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The  following  sections  (as  amended)  per- 
tain to  solar  energy : 

Sec.  332.  Residential  solar  energy  equip- 
ment. Allows  a  credit  against  individual 
income  tax  liability  for  26%  of  the  first 
$8,000  (for  a  maximum  credit  of  $2,000)  of 
the  amount  spent  on  Installing  qualified 
solar  energy  equipment  in,  on,  or  connected 
to  a  principal  residence  of  a  taxpayer.  Credit 
Is  to  be  provided  only  for  installations  and 
expenditures  made  after  Mar.  IT,  1976.  and 
before  Jan.  1,  1981.  Equipment  must  meet 
definitive  or  interim  performance  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  under 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  631.  Changes  in  investment  credit  re- 
lating to  Insulation,  solar  energy,  and  air 
conditioning.  Extends  the  regular  invest- 
ment credit  or,  as  an  option,  a  6-year  amor- 
tization plan  to  Insulation  and  solar  energy 
equipment  In  the  case  of  businesses. 

Sec.  412.  Expenditures  from  Trust  Fund 
for  energy  projects  and  programs.  This  sec- 
tion of  Title  IV  (which  establishes  the  Trust 
F^lnd)  provides  for  funds  to  be  spent  for 
(1)  basic  and  applied  research  programs  re- 
lated to  new  energy  technologies.  Including 
solar  energy;  and  (2)  development  and 
demonstration  of  new  energy  technologies, 
including  loans  or  subsidies  for  solar  en- 
ergy systems. 

Sec.  521.  Amortization  of  qualified  energy 
use  property.  Allows  a  deduction  with  respect 
to  the  amortization  of  any  qualified  energy 
use  property.  Includes  the  possibility  of 
equipment  which  bums  agricultural  waste 
(blocon version)  as  a  fuel. 

HEABINGS 

UjS.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  Environment.  Hearings,  94th 
Congress,  1st  session,  on  long-range  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  June  5,  1975.  (In  press) 

UJS.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  Subcommittee  on 
Energy.  H.R.  10952,  Solar  heating  and  cooling 
demonstration  act.  Hearings,  93d  Congress, 
1st  session.  Nov.  13-15,  1973.  Washington, 
US.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1974.  602  p. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  16612.  the  Solar  Energy 
Research.  Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974.  Hearings,  93d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion. July  30  and  Aug.  2,  1974.  Washington, 
U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1974.  381  p. 

Bioconversion.  Hearings,  93d  Congress,  2d 
session.  June  13,  1974.  Washington,  U.S. 
Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1974.  425  p. 

Solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooling.  Hear- 
ings, 93d  Congress,  1st  session.  June  7  (and] 
12,  1973.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.. 
1973.  291  p. 

Solar  energy  for  the  terrestrial  generation 
of  electricity.  Hearings,  93d  Congress,  1st 
session.  June  5,  1973.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  1973.  48  p. 

Solar  photovoltaic  energy.  Hearings,  93d 
Congress,  2d  session.  June  6  and  11,  1974. 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1974.  176 
P- 

Solar  sea  thermal  energy.  Hearings,  93d 
Congress,  2d  session.  May  23,  1974.  Washing- 
ton, U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1974.  134  p. 

Wtndpower.  Hearings,  93d  Congress.  2d 
session.  May  21,  1974.  Washington,  U.S  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  1974.  386  p. 

US.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Subconmiittee  on  En- 
ergy Research,  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion. ERDA  Authorization — Part  HI:  1976 
and  transition  period  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing. Hearings,  94th  Congress,  1st  session. 
Feb.  20,  1975.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print. 
Off..  1975.  436  p. 

ERDA  Authorization— Part  IV:  1976  and 
transition  period  solar  and  physical  re- 
search. Hearings,  94th  Congress,  1st  session. 
Feb.  21,  1975.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt  Print 
Off.,  1974.  700  p. 

Oversight  hearings  on  the  Solar  Heating 
and   Cooling    Denwnstratlon   Act   of    1974. 


Hearings,  94th  Congress,  Ist  session.  May  13- 
16, 1975.  (In  press) 

Solar  heating  and  cooling — Oversite  of 
P.L.  93-409  and  the  ERDA  Interim  Report, 
"National  Plan  for  Solar  Heating  &  Cool- 
ing." (Hearings  to  be  held  May  13.  14,  and 
15,  1976.) 

U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Hearings,  on  S.  2819,  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Solar  Energy  Research  within  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Hearings,  93d 
Congress,  2d  session.  May  7  and  8, 1974.  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1975,  846  p. 

U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  National 
Breeder  Reactor  Program.  Hearings.  94th 
Congress,  1st  session,  on  consideration  of  al- 
ternate energy  sources.  June  11,  1975.  (In 
press) 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  S.  2658,  Solar 
heating  and   cooling  demonstration   act  of 

1973.  Hearings,  93d  Congress.  2d  session.  Feb. 
25,  1974.    Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print   Off 

1974.  274  p. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  S.  2650 
and  H.R.  11864.  Hearings,  93d  Congress,  2d 
session.  Mar.  20  and  21,  1974.  Washington. 
U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1974,  124  p. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technol- 
ogy and  Commerce.  S.  2650  and  H.R.  11864. 
Hearings,  93d  Congress,  2d  session.  Mar.  29. 
1974,  Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.  1974 
260  p.  '  ■ 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  3234,  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Act  of  1974.  Hearings,  93d 
Congress,  2d  session.  June  27,  1974.  Washing- 
ton, U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1974.  306  p. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Special  Subcommittee 
on  National  Science  Foundation  Hearings 
on  S.  2650  and  H.R.  11864.  Hearings,  93d 
Congress,  2d  session.  Mar.  27,  1974.  Washing- 
ton, U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1974.  343  p. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Hearings  on  energy  research 
and  development  and  small  business.  Part  1. 
Solar  energy:  How  much?  How  much  from 
small  btisiness?  How  soon?  Why  not  more? 
Why  not  sooner?  Hearings,  94th  Congress,  Ist 
session.  May  13-14.  1975.  (In  press). 

Small  business  and  solar  energy  (heating 
and  cooling  application).  (Hearings  to  be 
held  May  13  and  14,  1976.) 

REPORTS    AND    CONGRESSIONAL    DOCUMENTS 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  Solar  energy  research; 
a  multldisclpUnary  approach:  Staff  report. 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1972 
119  p. 

At  head  of  title:  92d  Congress,  2d  session. 
Committee  print. 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  Subcommittee  on 
Energy.  Review  of  selected  Federal  and  pri- 
vate solar  energy  activities.  Washington,  U.S. 
Govt.  Print.  Off.,  June  1974.  64  p. 

At  head  of  title:  93d  Congress,  2d  session. 
Committee  print. 

"Serial  S" 

Also  Issued  as  GAO  report  B-1 78726  June 
13,  1974.  40  p. 

Solar  heating  and  cooling  demonstration 
act  of  1974.  Background  and  history.  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  Feb.  1974.  306  p. 

At  head  of  title:  93d  Congress,  2d  session. 
ComnUttee  print. 

"Serial   V 

CHKONOLOGT    OF    EVENTS 

January  20,  1976— ERDA  activated;  be- 
came lead  agency  for  solar  R&D. 

October  26,  1974— P.L.  93-473  enacted. 

October  11,  1974— P.L.  93-438  enacted. 

October  1974 — PEA  Project  Independence 
Report  submitted  to  President. 

September  3.  1974— P.L.  93-409  enacted. 
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January  23.  1974 — The  President  an- 
noimced  a  $60  million  PY  1976  budget  for 
solar  energy — an  Increase  of  $36  million  or 
257%  over  1974 — Including  R&D  on  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings  and  more  advanced 
technologies  for  central  power  stations. 

December  1.  1973 — The  President  received 
a  long-range  energy  R&D  program  prepared 
by  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray  of  the  AEC.  In 
the  proposed  program  solar  energy  will  re- 
ceive $200  million  over  five  years  with  an  FY 
1975  budget  of  $36  million. 

June  29,  1973 — The  President  announced 
Federal  funding  of  $10  bUlion  for  all  energy 
R&D  for  a  five-year  period  beginning  in  FY 
1975. 

December  1972— The  NSF/NASA  Solar  En- 
ergy Panel  Report  was  published.  The  report 
considered  every  aspect  of  solar  energy  and 
made  specific  funding  recommendations. 

1958 — Solar  batteries  first  used  for  satellite 
power. 

1954 — Silicon  solar  cells  developed  by  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratory  scientists. 

1952 — A  President's  Materials  Commission 
Indicated  a  potential  market  of  13  million 
solar  heated  homes  by  1973. 

1941 — A  1,260-kilowatt  wind-power  gen- 
erator began  five  years  of  intermittent  op- 
eration near  Rutland,  Vermont. 

1929 — A  22-kllowatt  sea  thermal  power 
plant  was  successfully  demonstrated  near 
Cuba. 

1912 — The  first  solar  power  plant  operated 
near  Cairo,  Egypt.  The  plant  had  a  collector 
area  of  13,000  feet,  automatic  sun  tracking 
capability,  and  produced  up  to  63.0  horse- 
power. 
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TELEVISION,  THE  LAW,  AND  THE 
POLICE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  a  constituent  wrote  me  to 
express  his  deep  concern  over  reports  of 
repeated  violations  of  individual  civil 
liberties  by  the  Government.  He  ex- 
pressed outrage  and  shock  over  the 
almost  casual  way  many  in  our  society 
accept  warrantless  searches  and  "oflB- 


cial"  break-ins  which  may  violate  our 
constitutional  freedoms. 

I  share  his  concern. 

Enclosed  with  his  letter  was  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  22, 
1975.  This  thoughtful  article  by  Ethan 
Katsh  and  Stephen  Arons,  "Television, 
the  Law.  and  the  Police."  addresses  a 
point  which  deserves  greater  consider- 
ation. 

Of  great  importance,  I  believe,  is  the 
point  they  make  concerning  the  misun- 
derstanding of  our  Constitution  guaran- 
tees and  the  police  role  in  our  society: 

One  reason  the  exclusionary  rule  Is  mis- 
understood is  that  the  p>olice  role  In  our 
society  is  tragically  misunderstood,  and  one 
reason  for  this  could  be  the  portrayal  of 
police  on  television. 

The  misunderstanding  they  refer  to,  I 
feel,  stems  from  our  inclination  to  leave 
the  job  of  public  safety  strictly  in  the 
hands  of  the  professionals.  Yet,  citizen 
support  is  vital  to  successful  law 
enforcement. 

And  that  support  can  only  be  reliable 
when  it  is  based  on  an  understanding 
of  the  law  and  the  roles  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  entrusted  the  visible  role 
of  enforcing  that  law. 

With  a  view  to  promoting  greater  un- 
derstanding, I  would  draw  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  .being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  22,  1975) 
Television,  the  Law,  and  the  Police 
(By  Ethan  Katsh  and  Stephen  Arons) 

Scene  1:  At  10:30  on  a  recent  Saturday 
night,  Elizabeth  Norton  heard  someone 
knocking  on  her  apartment  door.  They  said 
they  were  from  the  FBI.  Would  they  slip 
their  credentials  under  the  door?  No.  Did 
they  have  a  search  warrant?  No.  After  bang- 
ing on  the  door  with  their  gun  butts  several 
more  times,  they  burst  In,  one  with  a  drawn 
gun.  Ms.  Norton,  whose  roommate  apparently 
resembled  Patricia  Hearst,  became  hysterical. 

Scene  II:  At  approximately  9:16  on  a 
recent  Sunday  night,  a  New  York  City  police 
lieutenant  knocked  on  an  apartment  door. 
There  was  no  answer.  He  called  out,  "Elaine 
Miller?"  There  was  still  no  response.  He 
turned  the  knob  and  the  door  opened 
slightly  but  It  was  still  sectired  by  a  chain 
lock.  Without  a  search  warrant  and  without 
suspecting  a  crime  had  taken  place,  he  took 
a  step  backward,  then  charged  forward,  kick- 
ing in  the  door  and  breaking  the  chain  lock. 
Elaine  Miller  was  not  in  the  apartment. 

The  first  Incident  was  reported  in  news- 
papers. The  second  was  not,  the  reason  being 
that  it  happened  in  a  television  program,  the 
police  officer  was  Kojak  and  what  he  did  was 
not  unusual.  It  Is  a  general  rule  that  what 
the  Constitution  prohibits  in  real  life  Is 
permissible  on  almost  all  of  the  police  pro- 
grams that  dominate  prime  time  television. 

We  recently  spent  three  months  watching 
randomly  selected  television  police  programs 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  TV 
police  obey  the  law  and  to  discover  what 
message  about  law  is  being  communicated 
to  the  viewer.  What  we  found  can  be  stated 
very  simply: 

Almost  every  episode  of  almost  every  tele- 
vision police  show  contains  one  or  more 
violations  of  either  the  Fourth,  Fifth  or 
Sixth  Amendment  guarantees  of  freedom 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  the 
right  to  due  process  of  law  and  the  right  to 
counsel. 


We  noted  at  least  one  arguable  viola- 
tion on  constitutional  rights  on  every  series 
except  "Police  Story";  but  when  compar- 
ing our  perceptions  with  those  of  non-law- 
yer friends,  we  discovered  that  police 
shows  seem  to  reduce  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen's awareness  of  constitutional  rights 
and  responsibilities.  Many  people,  en- 
grossed in  the  drama  of  rapid-fire  action 
or  preoccupied  with  violence,  failed  to 
even  notice  blatant  police-state  tactics. 

If  police  shows  are  morality  plays, 
the  message  communicated  is  that  evil 
may  be  subdued  by  state -sponsored  Illegal- 
ity. In  short,  the  ends  Justify  the  means. 

In  a  recent  column  in  this  newspaper, 
Benjamin  Stein  wrote  that  television  police 
programs  "encourage  belief  In  moral  val- 
ues, in  law,  in  government  Institutions." 
We  have  not  measured  viewer  attitudes  but 
our  conclusion  from  viewing  these  programs 
Is  that  the  morality,  law  and  government 
which  these  programs  encourage  is  not  In 
accord  with  the  Constitution.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  Mr.  Stein  did  not  ask  what  kinds 
of  governmental  Institutions  are  being  ap- 
plauded and  whether  there  is  not  more  to 
law  and  morality  than  flashy  cops  catching 
seedy  criminals. 

In  the  months  of  painfully  pat  TV  police 
dramas  hardly  a  single  hour's  viewing  passed 
without  an  Ulegal  search,  a  confession  ob- 
tained by  coercion  or  the  failure  to  provide 
counsel.  No  warrants  were  sought  or  Issued 
and  hardly  any  mention  was  made  of  notify- 
ing suspects  of  their  right  against  self- 
incrimination.  Unlike  the  situation  in  the 
real  world,  these  violations  of  law  and  moral- 
ity were  always  fruitful — the  Ulegal  search 
turned  up  heroin  and  the  coerced  confession 
came  from  a  child  molester  or  a  husband 
killer.  The  message  was  pretty  clear.  The 
right  to  privacy,  the  Integrity  of  the  Individ- 
ual and  the  right  to  due  process  of  law  do 
not  need  to  be  oDserved  by  successful  police 
whose  actions  always  subdue  evU. 

The  anaesthetic  quality  of  these  shows 
unfortunately  numbs  most  of  us  to  the  fact 
thai,  one  evil  is  being  traded  for  another 
evil.  There  are  serious  legal  Issues  facing  our 
society  which  may  be  misunderstood  and 
even  exacerbated  because  of  the  content  of 
television  police  programs.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rule  of  evidence  which  prohibits 
the  use  at  trial  of  Ulegally  seized  evidence. 
The  so-called  "exclusionary  rule"  has  become 
a  part  of  constitutional  law  In  order  to  deter 
Ulegal  police  conduct  and  to  protect  the 
court's  Integrity  against  complicity  In  lUegal 
activity.  When  such  evidence  Is  all  that  the 
prosecution  has,  the  accused  wUl  go  free.  This 
is  a  troublesome,  if  not  totally  unacceptable 
outcome  for  many  citizens,  and  It  Is  hard  to 
explain  that  this  price  may  be  worth  paying 
to  preserve  Individual  privacy  and  societal 
sanity.  One  reason  the  exclusionary  nUe  is 
misunderstood  is  that  the  poUce  role  In  our 
society  IS  tragically  misunderstood,  and  one 
reason  for  this  could  be  the  portrayal  of 
police  on  television. 

Such  programs  have  been  applauded  for 
"selling  us  on  our  society,"  but  we  wonder 
what  connection  there  is  between  the  so- 
ciety the  TV  cop  lives  in  and  our  own.  The 
TV  cops  spends  all  his  time  fighting  crime. 
Most  real  cops  do  not.  The  TV  cop  is  in  al- 
most constant  physical  danger.  For  real  police 
officers,  emotional  and  psychological  dangers 
are  the  enemy.  Most  Important  of  all,  the 
illegal  acts  committed  by  the  television  po- 
lice officer  all  lead  to  the  capttire  of  crimi- 
nals. We  may  be  sold  on  this  society  by  police 
dramas,  but  It  is  not  the  same  society  we 
live  In  or  which  the  Constitution  encour- 
ages. 

The  society  which  TV  police  shows  Imply 
is  possible  has  the  police  as  our  primary  pro- 
tectors and  saviors  from  criminals.  This  im- 
age actually  does  a  disservice  to  both  citi- 
zens and  the  real  police.  Citizens  come  to 
expect  the  police  to  reduce  the  crime  rate. 
They  bold  the  police  prtmarUy  re^>on8lble 
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If  the  crime  rate  goes  up. 
then  become  the  object  of 
by  attacking  the  "handcuffs" 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  TV 
Increases  the  status  of  police  thu^ 
Impossible   task   and  leads   to 
criticism  of  or  Insensltlvlty  to 
ues    which    protect    Innocent 
police-state  activities. 

There    Is    an    Interesting 
can   do   when    watching   a   telev 
show.  Concentrate  on   the 
police   oCBcer    has.    Disregard 
tlon  communicated  to  the  vlewei 
police   oflQcer  does   not   know 
Identification  of  criminals  by  TV 
then  be  seen  to  be  both 
legal.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
same  from  local  police  officers.  As 
to  the  message  communicated  bj 
grams,  consider  the  following 

1.  The  best  estimates  are  that 
the  crimes  committed  are  never 
the  police.  Even  Kojak  could  not 
crimes.  He  would  not  know  whon 
begin  looking  for. 

2.  Persons  who  are  caught  by 
rarely  are  convicted  of  the  main 
are  arrested  for.  Plea  bEwgalnlng 
s\ilts  In  a  reduction  of  charges. 
City,  for  example.  80%   of  the 
rested  for  felonies  In  1974  pleaded 
misdemeanors. 

3.  The  recidivism  rate  for 
released   from   prison   Is  so  high 
If  the  police  could  catch  everyond 
mltted  a  crime,  a  serious  problem 
main.  A  major  part  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  Itself. 

The  point  to  be  understood  Is 
Is  caused  by  many  complex  and 
factors.   Police  shows  end   happl^ 
rest  but  m  real  life  this  Is  only 
point  in  what  one  judge  has 
lea's   only    working   railroad.' 
blind  us  to  the  realities  of  poUcd 
the  nature  of  the  criminal  justice 
numb  OUT  awareness  of 

This  is  a  serious  problem  whlcl 
widely   discussed,   since   the   m 
munlcated  about  law  is  as 
widely-debated    violent    content 
shows.  Mr.  Stein  Is  undoubtedly 
"television  sells  Its  values  as  well 
and  detergents."  It  Is,  therefore, 
portant  to  keep  in  mind  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  "no  system 
Justice  can  or  should  survive  if 
depend  for  Its  continued 
citizens'  abdication  through 
their  constitutional  rights." 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSlt^ON  ON 
VOTE— S.   2230 


Senator 


Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr.  Presid^t 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  reflect  that  if  the 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  had 
ent  and  voting  on  S.  2230,  the 
Aid  to  T\irkey  bill,  he  would 
"Aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORfUNG 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
further  morning  business?  If 
Ing  business  is  closed. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDfJESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  3,  19751 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
If  there  be  no  further 


■•resident, 
busln<ss  before 


the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 54,  that  the  Senate  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  noon  on  Wednesday, 
September  3,  1975,  or  until  12  noon  on 
the  second  day  after  the  respective 
Members  of  both  Houses  are  notified  to 
reassemble  in  accordance  with  section 
2  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  54, 
whichever  event  first  occurs. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:20 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Wed- 
nesday, September  3,  1975,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  1, 1975: 

Department  op  Commerce 

James  A.  Baker  III,  of  Texas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Travis  Edwin  Reed,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
National    Pdie    Prevention    and    Control 
Administration 

Howard  D.  Tipton,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Administration. 

Department  op  Hotrsiwc   and   Urban 
Developmhh^t 

David  8.  Cook,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Charles  J.  Orlebeke,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Department  or  Transportation 

Robert  E.  Patrlcelll,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administrator. 
united  nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Seventh  Special  Session  and  to  the 
Thirtieth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations : 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  of  New  York. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Donald  M.  Praser,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

J.  Herbert  Burke,  VS.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Seventh  Special  Session  and 
to  the  Thirtieth  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations: 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Jacob  M.  Myerson,  of  South  Carolina. 

Barbara  M.  White,  of  Massachusetts. 

Carmen  Mayml,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU. 

John  H.  Haugh,  of  Arizona. 

Jacob  M.  Myerson,  of  South  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  ambas- 
sador. 

Department  op  the  Treasurt 

Edwin  H.  Yeo  m,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  bo 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs. 

Charles  M.   Walker,   of  California,   to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trecw ury. 
Mississippi  River  Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Irving  McGinnla,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  under  the  provi- 


sions of  section  2  of  an  Act  of  Congress  ap. 
proved  28  June  1879  (21  Stat.  37)  (33  VSC 
842). 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Irving  M.  Pollack,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1980. 
Federal  Energy  Administration 

Eric  R.  Zausner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
Istratlon. 

Thomas  E.  Noel,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

Department  of  Defense 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
Julia  P.  Cooper,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  term 
of  fifteen  years. 

Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 
Bruce  S.  Mencher,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  to   be   an   Associate   Judge   of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  term  of  fifteen  years. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The   following   officers   for  temporary  ap- 
pointment In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions   of   chapter   839,    title    10   of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To   be   major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Jr.,  579-34- 
3982FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VB.  Air 
Force. 

To   be    brigadier   general 

Col.  Robert  L.  Thompson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  dental),  VS. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  In- 
dicated under  the  provisions  of  chapters  35, 
831,  and  837.  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
To  be   major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Johnston,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FG,  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Billy  M.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXXPO, 
Air  National  Guard. 

To  be   brigadier  general 

Col.  J.  E.  Gardner,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Col.  Paul  E.  Hoover,  281-lft-0990PG,  Air 
National   Guard. 

Col.  Walter  C.  Leonardo,  XXX-XX-XXXXPO, 
Air   National  Guard. 

Col.  Lawrence  A.  Quebbeman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FG,  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Roberto  R.  Vargas,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  K.  Gelger,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Research  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3 
years  in  accordance  with  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  6160. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  WlUlam 
P.  Acker,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Lorraine 
E.  Stuckman,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  July 
21,  1975. 

Ik  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  WlUlun 
Charles  Abbruzzese,  to  be  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-3,  and  ending  Paul  Samuel  Zogl- 
mann,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
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appeared   in   the   Congressional    Record   on 
July  21,  1975. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  WUllam  R. 
Adams,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Steven  J. 
Summers,  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  ai.d  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  July  21,  1975. 


In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Thomas  E.  Donnelly,  to  be  major,  and  end- 
ing James  M.  Renter,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  21,  1975. 


In  the  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Fred- 
erick R.  Hill,  to  be  lieutenant  ( jg.) ,  and  end- 
ing Kenneth  F.  Solomon,  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  18,  1975. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirfai^,  August  7,  1975 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  presence  shall  go  with  Thee  and  I 
will  give  Thee  rest. — Exodus  33 :  14. 

Almighty  God,  from  the  shifting  scenes 
of  demanding  duties  and  diflacult  days 
we  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  who  art 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  For  a 
brief  moment  we  would  put  our  arms  on 
the  windowsill  of  Heaven  and  gaze  upon 
Thy  face. 

For  this  day  and  the  coming  days  grant 
us  the  assurance  that  Thou  art  with  us, 
that  behind  every  shadow  stands  Thy 
presence,  within  every  circumstance 
abides  Thy  spirit,  underneath  every  ex- 
perience are  Thine  everlasting  arms. 
Truly  Thou  art  with  us  always  and  all 
the  way. 

As  we  separate  for  our  recess  breathe 
Thy  peace  upon  us,  upon  our  Nation,  and 
upon  our  world.  Grant  that  we  may  re- 
turn ready  in  body  and  spirit  for  the 
tasks  that  will  confront  us. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us. 
Amen. 


is  requested,  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3474.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  In  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  speaker:  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  5884.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  war  risk 
Insurance. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  2073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  to  accept 
voluntary  contributions  of  services  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 


ANNOUNCEMENT    AS    TO    VOTE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
missed  votes  on  rollcalls  Nos.  421,  422, 
429.  430.  431,  432,  433.  434,  435.  436,  and 
437.  I  wish  the  Rkcord  to  show  how  I 
would  have  voted  on  each  of  these  ques- 
tions had  I  been  present. 

WEDNESDAY,     JULY     23.     1975 

Rollcall  No.  421.  H.R.  8773  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  422.  An  amendment  to  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7014.  The  amend- 
ment provided  a  tax  mechanism  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  new  oil  and 
was  added  to  an  amendment  to  allow  the 
price  of  new  domestic  oil  to  reach  the 
world  market  price.  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 


THURSDAY,    JULY    24,    1975 

Rollcall  No.  429.  S.  846  to  authorize 
the  further  suspension  of  prohibitions 
against  military  assistance  to  Turkey.  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  430.  House  Resolution  631 
granted  the  rule  imder  which  H.R.  5900 
was  considered.  H.R.  5900  is  designed  to 
protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor  in 
the  building  and  construction  industry 
by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

FRmAY,    JTJLY    25,    1975 

Rollcall  No.  431.  A  conference  report 
on  S.  555  to  simplify  procedures  under 
which  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  are  made  to  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  432.  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  5900  that  sought  to  require  that 
the  issues  of  the  labor  dispute  at  a  con- 
struction site  do  not  involve  the  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  at  the  site  who 
Is  not  engaged  primarily  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  I  would  have  voted  "no  " 

Rollcall  No.  433.  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  5900  that  prohibits  common  situs 
picketing  where  State  laws  require  direct 


and  separate  contracts  on  State  or  mu- 
nicipal projects.  I  would  have  noted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  434.  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  5900  that  prohibits  common  situs 
picketing  on  all  direct  and  separate  con- 
tracts. I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  435.  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  5900  that  prohibits  an  extension  of 
product  boycotts  to  an  entire  construc- 
tion site.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  436.  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  5900  that  would  have  exempted  res- 
idential structures  less  than  three  stories 
and  without  elevator  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

RoUcall  No.  437.  Final  passage  of  H.R. 
5900  relating  to  the  economic  rights  of 
labor  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  and 
had  a  live  pair  "for"  the  bill. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P 
O'NEILL,  JR..  ON  THE  FIRST  7 
MONTHS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unem- 
ployment figures  which  will  be  released 
later  this  morning  will  show  the  admin- 
istration's blind  eye  and  deaf  ear  for  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed. 

It  is  going  to  be  about  8.9  percent — 
right  where  it  has  been  for  the  past  3 
months — 9  million  people  out  of  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration's  big 
new  concern  right  now  is  cutting  taxes — 
for  corporations  and  stockholders.  Taxes 
ought  to  be  cut  for  the  people  who  need 
it — the  workers  and  the  consumers  who 
support  this  country. 

President  Ford  uses  his  veto  to  keep 
the  Congress  from  enacting  legislation 
to  put  people  back  to  work  and  to  get 
the  economy  moving  again.  The  Federal 
Reserve  tightens  the  clamps  further  by 
raising  interest  rates  and  drying  up 
money.  And  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
lets  grain  be  sold  to  the  Soviets  without 
knowing  how  it  will  affect  our  food  prices 
here  at  home. 

This  administration  has  got  the  coun- 
try caught  in  a  giant  economic  pincer 
movement.  And  It  can  still  get  worse.  If 
the  President  allows  oil  price  controls  to 
expire,  it  will  cost  another  500,000  Jobs. 
Congress,  meanwhile,  has  built  an  out- 
standing record  for  the  people  in  its  first 
7  months.  It  was  our  tax  cut  that  got  the 
economic  rebound  going.  We  stuck  with 
it  and  got  through  some  jobs  and  hous- 
ing legislation  after  the  President  vetoed 
our  major  bills. 

The  administration's  negative  attitude 
and  its  policies  these  last  7  months  re- 
flect exactly  the  differences  between  the 
parties.  The  President  wants  to  take  care 
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of  big  business  and  the  rich.  Conjgress  is 
working  for  the  people. 


ADMIRALS   AND   GENERAI^ 

ALIKE  AND  WRITE  ALI^ 
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( Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the  Hous^ 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
marks.) 

Mr.   HAYS   of  Ohio.   Mr 
have  long  had  a  theory  that  if 
get  into  an  atomic  war — and  I 
this  before — if  the  first  bomb 
the  Pentagon,  we  might  have  a 
chance  to  win  the  war. 

Recently.  General  Van  Fleet 
miral  Zumwalt.  two  former  high 
oflacers  at  the  Pentagon,  issued 
ments  about  Greece  and  Turkey 
ond  paragraph  is  the  one  I 
Members  to  listen  to  carefully. 

Greneral  Van  Fleet's  article 

As  one  whose  entire  career  has 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
that  oiir  country  and  our  NATO 
must  stand  against  aggression 
friend  or  foe.  To  do  otherwise  wo 
renunciation  of  a  fundamental 
our  foreign  policy — to  oppose 
aid  or  acquiesce  Ln  It. 

Now,  listen  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
Admiral  Zumwalt's  statement: 

As  one  whose  entire  career  has  bee  i  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  1  believe 
our  country  and  our  NATO  partners  must 
stand  against  aggression,  whether  br  friend 
or  foe.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  reauncla- 
tlon  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  i  lur  for- 
eign policy  to  oppose  aggression,  noj  aid  or 
acquiesce  In  It. 


says: 

beep  In  the 

believe 
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whether  by 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always 
Admiral  Zumwalt  could  not  write 
graph,  80  he  has  either  had  to 
General  Van  Fleet's  statement, 
haps  both  of  them  were  written 
the  Embassy  of  Cyprus. 


CONGRESS  SIDESTEPS 
CYPRUS  ISSUE 


Speal  :er 


d) 


(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked 
given  permission  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
his   remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr. 
have  an  opportunity  today  to 
is  right  for  America,  not  what  is 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  reach 
cision  serving  the  national 
we  going  to  simply  shrug  our 
and  walk  away  from  it:  are  w( 
to  allow  a  single  individual 
number  who  refers,  on  the  floor, 
people  of  Turkey  as  "cutthroat 
nals,"  to  deny  us  the  chance 
our  will?  Or  will  we  face  up  to 
sponsibilities  to  the  Nation, 
democratic  process  to  prevail, 
on  the  Turkish  arms  embargo 
is  too  late? 

I  would  like  to  know  how 
of  Congress  can  embark  this 
trips  around   the   world,   or 
f£u;e  their  constituents,  if  we  s 
this  question  of  vital  national 
Some  may  leave  flushed  with  a 
partisan  victory  on  the  arms 
others  may  feel  that  it  can  wait; 
September.  But,  unless  we  have 
portunity  to  express  our  opinion 
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on  the  arms  embargo,  I  think  most  of 
us  will  leave  Washington  dismayed  at 
what  we  have  wrought. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  we  have  the  votes  to 
pass  S.  2230;  all  we  need  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  responsible  action  on  be- 
half of  the  national  Interest. 


THE   NEW   SALARY  INCREASE  AND 
AN  OLD  KENTUCKY  STORY 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  the  horrendous  salary  increase 
which  so  many  of  us  have  strongly 
opposed  will  be  enacted  into  law.  I  am 
reminded  of  an  old  Kentuckian  who 
thought  he  was  crossing  into  the  great 
beyond,  and  as  the  Sun  sank  slowly  into 
the  West,  casting  its  benign  rays  over 
the  horizon,  he  motioned  to  his  wife  to 
come  over  to  his  bedside. 

"Mary,"  he  whispered,  "you  remember 
that  old  trunk  in  the  basement?" 

"Yes,  John,"  she  answered  tearfully, 
"I  believe  there  Is  an  old  trunk  down 
there." 

"Well,  Mary,"  he  whispered,  "there  is  a 
quart  of  bourbon,  fine  old  bourbon  in 
it.  Go  down  and  get  it." 

"Yes,  John,"  she  said.  "What  then?" 

John  gave  her  specific  instructions.  He 
told  her  to  fill  his  glass  with  finely 
crushed  Ice,  to  bruise  some  mint,  and  to 
stir  it  up  in  the  glass,  with  just  a  pinch  of 
sugar.  Then  he  told  her  to  pour  the 
bourbon  liberally  over  the  concoction  and 
to  decojate  it  with  sprigs  of  mint,  then 
to  set  it  aside  until  frost  formed  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass. 

'And,  then,  Mary."  gsisped  the  old 
man,  his  voice  now  all  but  extinct,  "bring 
it  up  here  to  me  and  when  you  bring  it 
in  here,  Mary,  no  matter  what  I  do  or 
say.  make  me  take  it." 

So  many  of  us  who  have  fought  so 
valiantly,  after  this  iniquitous  bill  is 
passed  and  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
dies,  will  say,  "No  matter  what  I  say 
or  do,  Mary,  make  me  take  it." 


OUTRAGE  AGAINST  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  START 
1 -MONTH  RECESS 

fMr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  ir- 
responsible and  unconscionable  outrage 
against  the  American  people  for  the  Con- 
gress to  start  a  1 -month  recess  today. 

We  do  not  have  an  energy  bill  or  a 
plan  on  oil  prices.  ITie  only  legislation 
produced  by  the  majority  leadership  has 
been  a  simple  extension  of  the  Alloca- 
tion Act.  If  that  bill  is  vetoed — which 
certainly  appears  very  possible — then 
the  economy  will  be  in  terrible  shape.  Oil 
prices  may  skyrocket  after  August  31, 
and  distribution  channels  could  collapse. 

This  Is  no  time  for  the  Congress  to 
go  home  and  leave  Important  questions 
unresolved.  I  call  upon  the  majority 
leadership — ^If  it  feels  any  responsibillly 
to  the  American  people — to  keep   the 


Congress  in  session  \mtil  an  energy  bill 
is  passed  and  until  the  possible  veto  of 
the  Allocation  Act  is  resolved. 

I  have  heard  many  Members  say  they 
need  this  time  to  go  home  and  talk  to 
the  people.  This  is  the  wrong  time  for 
that. 

As  soon  Eis  my  colleagues  arrive  home, ' 
if  they  go  home,  they  will  be  deluged  with 
angry  constituents  asking  one  question: 
"Why  aren't  you  back  In  Washington 
settling  the  energy  situation?" 


LOSS  OF  TURKEY  BASES 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cumula- 
tive total  amount  of  the  grant  military 
assistance  program  in  Turkey  since  1950 
is  in  excesss  of  $3.2  billion.  As  a  gage  of 
the  relative  importance  of  Turkey  to  U.S. 
global  interests  it  might  be  noted  that 
this  amount  is  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
entire  cumulative  worldwide  total. 

In  addition  to  grant  military  assist- 
ance. Turkey  has  placed  foreign  military 
sales  orders  of  nearly  $300  million. 
Through  fiscal  year  1974,  total  deliveries 
against  these  foreign  military  sales 
orders  plus  commercial  purchases  of 
military-related  items  totaled  over  $50 
million. 

The  actual  cost  of  base  construction 
for  the  29  different  base  and  facility 
sites  located  in  Turkey,  which  have  been 
constructed  since  1954.  expressed  in 
terms  of  current  1975  dollars,  would  be  in 
excess  of  $300  million.  This  excludes  all 
removable  equipment,  machinery,  com- 
munications equipment,  and  other 
equipment  owned  by  the  United  States  at 
those  sites.  It  also  excludes  any  rental 
payments,  cost  of  operating  the  facilities, 
and  excludes  any  estimate  of  cost  of  lo- 
cating elements  of  the  U.S.  forces  or 
NATO  forces  at  the  bases. 

The  cost  of  attempting  to  replace  the 
intelligence  and  other  base  facilities  in 
Turkey  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
precisely.  Due  to  the  unique  location  of 
Turkey  to  the  Black  Sea  and  southern 
Russia  and  because  of  its  control  over  the 
entrances  to  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  Black  Sea.  the  same  facilities  could 
not  be  duplicated. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  AuCOIN.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  In  the  press  of  a  meeting  in  my  oflBce, 
I  did  not  hear  the  notice  for  the  vote  on 
House  Resolution  641,  disapproval  of  the 
President's  oil  decontrol  proposal.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  disapproval,  because  I  cannot  support 
decontrol  without  provision  for  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax. 


FUTURE  COURSE  OF  ACTION  ON 
TURKISH  AID  BILL 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hia 

remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  In 
the  Chamber  just  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  was  speak- 
ing, and  I  know  that  he  Is  absolutely 
sincere  in  his  feeling  about  the  need  for 
action  at  this  moment  on  the  Turkish 
matter. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  Members  who 
supported  the  Turkish  resolution  when  it 
was  defeated  the  last  time.  I  am  extra- 
ordinarily sorry  that  the  matter  was 
brought  up  and  the  votes  were  not  pres- 
ent to  reverse  the  decision  that  the  House 
made  earlier.  Because  of  that  result  I  feel 
it  was  a  great  mistake  to  bring  the  matter 
up  when  it  was  brought  up,  and  I  am 
sorry  the  votes  cast  then  did  not  bring 
a  different  result. 

I  am  still  in  favor  of  that  resolution, 
but  I  feel  that  the  last  day  or  two  in  this 
portion  of  the  session  of  Congress  is  no 
time  for  the  Congress  to  be  taking  panic 
action,  particularly  when  a  number  of  us 
are  not  sure  that  the  votes  are  there.  In 
any  event,  the  Members  of  this  House 
during  the  latter  stages  of  this  portion 
of  the  session  deserve  to  be  protected, 
and  we  deserve  to  have  an  orderly 
procedure. 

It  would  not  have  been  an  orderly 
procedure  to  take  up  a  bill  today  that  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  late  last  night 
and  sent  over  here  later.  It  simply  would 
not  have  been  an  orderly  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  meet  on  this 
matter  very  soon  after  we  get  back,  and 
although  I  think  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  Turkish  cause  by  the  events  of  the 
last  few  hours.  I  think  that  surely  we  will 
get  a  rule  that  will  allow  for  a  sensible, 
considered  vote  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  on  his  thought- 
ful statement. 


STALLING  TACTICS  NOT  SEEN  IN 
TURKISH  AID  ISSUE 

^Mr.  MiKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.    BOLLING). 

I  think  that  one  need  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  views  on  Cyprus  or  dis- 
agree with  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  on 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  on  Cyprus  to 
feel  that  what  was  being  urged  on  us 
last  night  would,  in  fact,  have  run  over 
the  rights  of  the  Members — at  least  the 
minority  and  perhaps  the  majority  of 
the  House. 

As  I  drove  in  this  morning.  I  heard  a 
news  commentator  say  that  the  proposi- 
tion to  reconsider  aid  to  Turkey  was  being 
stalled  in  the  House.  I  am  one  Member 
who  stayed  here  until  the  end.  and  as  I 
look  over  the  membership  and  see  the 
tired  faces,  I  see  a  lot  of  other  Members 


who  were  here  imtll  close  to  midnight  last 
night.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any 
Members  who  were  stalling. 

I  think  this  was  an  effort  to  apply  the 
rules  as  they  are  known,  and  as  they  are 
known  to  be  known  by  Members  on  both 
sides,  I  think  the  House  conducted  Itself 
as  it  should  by  staying  with  the  rules, 
rather  than  by  seeking  shortcuts  and 
deviations  to  the  rules,  even  though 
Members  who  proposed  to  make  those 
changes  might  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  Cyprus  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  for 
his  statement. 


THE  REAL  ISSUE  ON  THE  TURKISH 
AID  QUESTION 

(Mr.  SARASIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
respectfully  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  I 
think  we  must  look  at  the  real  issue 
here. 

I  opposed  the  administration  in  its 
attehipt  to  provide  aid  for  Turkey,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  use  of  superior 
numbers  in  deciding  various  questions. 
After  all,  that  is  what  we  do  here.  We 
add  up  the  numbers  and  decide  the 
issues  by  our  votes,  and  we  come  to 
an  agreement  or  disagreement. 

I  have  no  objection  either  to  the  use  of 
an  objection  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  because,  after  all,  that  is  a  de- 
vice that  is  designed  to  protect  the 
minority,  and  it  was  properly  used. 

However,  I  think  the  issue  here  and 
the  thing  that  we  tend  to  forget  Is  that 
we  have  witnessed  the  old-style  political 
action  where  one  Member  of  Congress, 
one  chairman  of  a  committee,  sticks  a 
bill  in  his  pocket  and  walks  away.  That 
is  what  I  thought  we  did  away  with  in 
this  great  new  reform  Congress,  but  ap- 
parently we  have  not.  I  am  disappointed 
that  we  did  not  hear  one  Member  last 
night  object  to  the  fact  that  that  was 
being  done;  I  do  not  care  what  the 
issue  is  or  how  bad  it  is,  that  is  what 
was  done. 

Where  were  the  reformers?  Where 
were  the  fresh  new  faces?  This  House 
sat  quietly  while  it  watched  one  Mem- 
ber, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  stick 
a  bill  in  his  pocket  and  prevent  discus- 
sion by  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
reform;  that  is  hypocrisy,  and  I  am 
disappointed  with  the  actions  of  this 
body. 

PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  OF  5.000 
COPIES  OF  REPORT  OF  SPEAKER 
AND  MINORITY  LEADER  ENTI- 
TLED "CHINA:  ONE  STEP  FUR- 
THER TOWARD  NORMALIZATION" 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  667)  and  ask  unan- 


imous consent  for  its  immediate  consi- 
deration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rbs.  667 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  five  thousand  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  Speaker  and  Minority  Leader  entitled 
•China:  One  Step  Further  Toward  Nor- 
malization". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ADJUSTMENT 
OF  SALARIES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  HOUSE  PRESS  GALLERY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  645),  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  646 

Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  July  1.  1976. 
the  additional  per  annum  rate  of  compen- 
sation of — 

( 1 )  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  Press 
Gallery  shall  be  $2,712  per  annum; 

(2)  the  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $1,275  per 
annum; 

(3)  the  Second  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $2,210 
per  annum; 

(4)  The  Third  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $595  per 
annum;  and 

(5)  the  Fourth  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery  shall  be  $510. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  the  present  Incumbents 
In  the  position  titles  set  forth. 

(c)  UntU  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a)  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  this  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
rently there  exists  a  material  difference 
between  the  salaries  paid  to  the  House 
press  gallery  employees  and  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  Senate  press  gallery.  This 
resolution  will  correct  this  inequity  by 
bringing  the  salaries  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  press  gallery  in  line 
with  those  paid  to  their  counterparts  on 
the  Senate  side.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  estimated  annual  cost  of  these  in- 
creases is  only  $7,032. 

This  resolution  covers  five  positions  in 
the  House  press  gallery  with  an  average 
raise  of  less  than  $1,500  per  employee  for 
the  current  calendar  year.  Since  these 
raises  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1975,  the 
net  cost  will  be  approximately  $3,651  for 
the  remainder  of  calendar  year  1975. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.   I  am 
yield,  for  debate  purposes  onlj 
distinguished   gentleman   from 
sota,  a  hard-working  member  o: 
Committee  on  House  Adm 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
him  for  the  advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
posed  in  the  committee,  but  a 
members  on  the  minority  side 
myself,  really  for  a  sjTnbolic  . 
jected  to  a  subsidy  to  the  pre^ 
expense    of    the    public 
statements  are  in  the  Record 
Tuesday  detailing  some  of  tho^ 
tions. 

However,  we  do  not  object  to 
age  of  the  resolution.  These 
legitimately  on  the  payroll, 
serving  a  useful  function  whicli 
judgment,  should  be   privately 
rather  than  publicly  funded.  But 
on  our  payroll.  They,  like  .  , 
deserve  a  reasonable  raise  at 

The  gentleman  from  Illin 
Annunzio)  has  been  a  careful 
of  all  of  the  employees  of  this  „ 
come  under  h<s  jun-rdictlon.-  He 
a  good  job,  and  the  minority  is 
support  his  resolution. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  previous  question  on  the 

The  previous  question  was  .. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


>f 
tie 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WH^ON 
fomla.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  orderec 

The  call  was  taken  by  electn  nic 
vice,  and  the  following  Membej^ 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  480] 


Andrews,  N.C. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blester 
Burke,  Calif. 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Crane 
Dellums 
Digss 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Bvlns.  Tenn. 
Pen  wick 
Plndley 
Plah 

Pord.  Mich. 
Pulton 


Glalmo 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Hayes,  ind. 

Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Horton 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Leggett 

Lehman 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

Matsunaara 

Milford 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers,  Ind. 


Pike 

Rallsbick 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rose 

Ryan 

Scheui 

8chne4)ell 

Shuste  ■ 

Staatoi 

Jamt  s  V 
Tea?u« 
Thomp  son 
Udall 

Van  D^rltn 
Vlgorit  5 
Whltel  urst 
Wiggir  i 
Wrlghl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcfcU 
Members  have  recorded  their 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent, 
ceedings  imder  the  call  were  dftpensed 
with. 


RUSHING  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  ^ 
permission  to  address  the  Houi 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  just  to  clarify  more  or  less  to  some 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  regarding  a 
few  statements  made  pro  and  con,  not 
only  by  myself,  but  other  Members  on 
the  Turkey  rehef  legislation  here  last 
night.  One  of  my  characteristics.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  woiild  call  it  strength 
or  weakness,  over  the  33  years  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  always  opposed  the 
practice  of  rushing  legislation  of  impor- 
tance in  on  the  dying  hours  of  adjourn- 
ment or  a  recess.  Now,  it  happens  so 
often  over  the  years.  Chairman  Colmer, 
my  predecessor  as  rules  chairman  always 
warned  committee  chairmen  to  bring 
their  bills  In  weeks  before  a  recess  or  ad- 
journment. I  have  been  in  this  weU  back 
10  or  15  years  ago  and  made  the  same 
statement.  Why  cannot  legislation  come 
through  the  regular  process,  instead  of 
shuttling  it  through  in  the  dying  hours 
when  Members  are  in  a  mental  turmoil 
clearing  their  desks  of  work  and  when 
they  are  ready  to  go  home? 

When  I  made  my  remarks  last  night, 
I  said  there  is  something  wTong  with  re- 
sorting to  the  recess  rush  process.  We 
should  always  follow  the  regular  parlia- 
mentary process.  This  bill  could  have 
been  brought  in  here  2  weeks  ago  and 
assigned  to  the  International  Committee 
in  the  regular  rule  process  and  come  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  for  hearing 
and  if  a  majority  of  rules  members  voted 
for  a  rule  it  could  have  been  disposed  10 
days  ago. 

If  it  came  through  in  the  regular  way, 
we  would  have  no  trouble  being  heard  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  There  was  no- 
body trying  to  take  advantage  of  any 
power  position,  as  was  Inferred  by  one 
radio  commentator  today. 

Furthermore,  I  have  talked  to  the 
Speaker,  and  I  am  setting  the  Turkish 
bill  down  for  September  9. 1  do  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions will  have  some  hearings  on  it  im- 
mediately when  we  return  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  and  if  they  report  it  out  and 
present  it  for  our  committee  it  will  be 
given  immediate  hearing  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  Let  us  legislate  In  the 
regular  manner  in  which  the  Congress 
has  rules  to  legislate  by. 

I  again  suggest  to  all  chairmen  of 
committees  to  get  busy  in  September  and 
October  and  present  your  legislation 
early  so  we  do  not  imdergo  a  legislative 
mess  which  we  have  here  tonight  only  24 
hours  before  our  recess. 


TURKISH  ARMS  BAN  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. He  characterizes  the  bill  which 
we  sought  to  bring  up  last  night  as  new 
legislation.  Of  course,  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
same  legislation  has  been  brought  up 
twice  before  within  the  last  month.  It 
was  hardly  new;  it  was  not  a  piece  of 


legislation  that  the  House  needed  to  be 
reeducated  upon. 

It  is  a  bill  which  needs  to  be  voted  on 
because  of  the  international  situation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  for  the  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  request  of 
yesterday  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, to  call  this  committee  into  session 
and  vote  on  a  rule  so  that  we  may  con- 
sider this  matter  one  more  time.  It  was 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
last  night,  and  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  remember,  that  this  may  be  the 
only  time  that — at  least  in  my  memory — 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  consider  a  matter 
of  great  national  and  international  sig- 
nificance, that  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
do  so. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  this  has  oc- 
curred. I  do  not  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  hours  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


TURKISH  ARMS  BAN  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  a  question,  because  he  puzzled 
me.  I  understood  that  this  was  not  the 
Identical  biU  that  we  voted  on  previously 
with  respect  to  the  Turkish  arms  ban. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  is  tech- 
nically correct.  There  was  material  In 
there  for  the  financing,  or  at  least  the 
authorization,  of  radio  broadcasts  for 
Radio  Free  Eiu-ope  and  Radio  Liberty. 
But,  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  really  the  most  important  part 
of  this  bill  had  to  do  with  the  resumption 
of  sales  of  arms  to  Turkey,  which  was 
certainly  well  debated  and  was  not  a 
matter  of  any  great  surprise  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  I  was  told  by 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  that  there  was 
a  material  change,  namely,  that  it  was 
going  to  include  a  provision  that  would 
provide  that  any  subsequent  shipments 
of  material  beyond  those  in  the  pipeline 
would  be  subject  to  a  veto  by  either 
House.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RHODES.  There  was  a  change  in- 
volved. I  think  the  gentleman  has  stated 
it  accurately,  yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  Is  a  material 
change  which  I  think  might  make  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  minds  of  some 
Members  who  voted  against  the  previous 
bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  think  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  really  was  look- 
ing for  a  means  to  delay  the  bill,  possibly 
he  has  a  point,  but  If  he  is  looking  for 
some  means  of  trying  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  some  very 
delicate  negotiations,  then  I  think  he 
would  waive  that  point. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  some  arguments  were  made,  which 
I  thought  worth  considering,  that  this 
was  a  different  bill  than  the  one  we 
voted  on  before,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
give  it  serious  consideration.  However, 
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that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  ought  to  be 
considered  thoughtfully  and  Uioroughly, 
and  not  at  the  11th  hour  when  everybody 
is  tired  and  confused.  I  have  not  even 
had  a  chance  to  read  it. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4723,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1976 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  654  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  654 
Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  clause  2,  rule  XXVIll 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4723)  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Del  Clawson)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso- 
lution 654  provides  for  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4723  which 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  resolution  waives  points  of  or- 
der against  the  conference  report  pur- 
suant to  clause  2  of  rule  XXVni  which 
requires  reports  to  be  filed  3  calendar 
days  prior  to  consideration. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  4723  on  April  9, 
1975.  by  an  ovenvhelming  vote  of  390  to 
22.  The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill 
by  striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substituting  new  language.  The  Sen- 
ate substitute,  among  other  provisions, 
increased  authorizations  by  $71,200,000. 
The  committee  on  conference  agreed  to 
accept  the  Senate  substitute  with  certain 
amendments  and  stipulations. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
quested an  authorization  of  $751,400,000 
plus  $4,000,000  in  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies for  liscal  year  1976.  The  House  au- 
thorized the  amounts  requested.  The 
Senate  increased  the  authorization  to 
$822,600,000  plus  the  $4,000,000  in  excess 
foreign  cuirencies. 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mended $787,000,000  plus  the  $4,000,000 
in  excess  foreign  currencies.  This  figure 
is  $35,600,000  more  than  authorized  by 
the  Hou.se  and  $35,600,000  less  than  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  654  in  order  that  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4723  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  noted,  the 
only  reason  for  this  rule  is  to  provide  a 
waiver  of  the  3-day  rule,  clause  2,  rule 
XXVUr.  The  rule  is  necessary  to  recon- 
sider the  conference  report  today  be- 
cause the  conference  report  was  not  filed 
until  Wednesday  and  wsis  not  available 
In  printed  form  imtil  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  Intend  to  take 


much  time,  but  there  is  one  provision  in 
this  conference  report  of  which  Mem- 
bers should  be  aware. 

When  the  House  originally  considered 
the  National  Science  Foundation  author- 
ization on  April  9,  1975,  an  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  providing  for 
congressional  review  and  approval  of  in- 
dividual research  awards.  Under  this 
provision  in  the  House  bill  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  would  submit  every 
30  days  to  the  committees  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  a  list  of 
grants  which  the  agency  proposes  to 
make.  Either  House  of  the  Congress  could 
disapprove  one  or  more  grants  on  this 
list  by  simple  resolution.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  30  days  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  would  be  free  to  award  the 
remaining  grants  on  the  list. 

There  is  a  need  for  such  a  provision.  In 
presenting  his  amendment  initially,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  mentioned 
several  studies  which  had  caused  un- 
favorable comment  in  the  press.  The 
publicity  given  to  these  studies  makes 
the  Government  look  ridiculous.  The 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  was  an  attempt  to  prevent 
such  expenditures  unless  Congress  had 
an  opportunity  for  review. 

The  grant  review  provision  has  been 
dropped  from  the  conference  report.  The 
conference  report  merely  contains  lan- 
guage urging  the  two  committees  of  jur- 
isdiction to  continue  their  oversight  over 
all  aspects  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  program  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  grant  review  and  award 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dropping  of  the  grant 
review  provision  is  regrettable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
this  discussion  today  will  be  somewhat 
anticlimactic,  after  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  parliamentary  excellence  we  went 
through  last  night.  I  know  the  Members 
are  contemplating  foreign  and  other 
travels  and  they  have  that  on  their  mind 
today,  but  we  do  have  business  to  trans- 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  received  from 
me  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  in  which  I 
noted  my  intention  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  to  conference  this  conference 
report.  I  wanted  to  do  so  because  the 
action  of  the  conferees  deleted  com- 
pletely the  amendment  which  the  House 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  212  to  199,  on  April 
9,  which  provided  for  prior  congressional 
review  of  grants  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  already 
has  acted  on  the  conference  report.  This 
dissolves  the  conference,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions.  I  can,  however,  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  vote  down  the 
conference  report,  since  then  the  only 
other  course  of  action  would  be  to  call  a 
new  conference,  with  possibly  a  motion 
to  instruct. 

I  have  no  great  hope  that  that  will 
happen. 

I  would,  however,  call  to  the  Members' 
attention  the  fact  that  probably  no  sin- 


gle instance  of  governmental  spending 
has  caused  more  concern  to  taxpayers  in 
our  individual  districts  than  the  grants 
made  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Part  of  this  has  been  because  of  the 
notoriety  the  press  has  accorded  to  Indi- 
vidual grants  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned, as  to  whether  they  should  have 
been  made,  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended, and  whether  or  not  they  were 
being  granted  in  a  manner  which  was 
unfair  to  some  scientists  and  preferential 
to  others. 

I  need  only  refer  the  Members  to  my 
remarks  of  a  few  weeks  ago  on  this 
floor  at  the  time  the  NSF  appropria- 
tions bill  was  considered  to  show  that 
these  grants  are  continuing  right  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Some  Members  are  concerned  about 
governmental  secrecy  and  about  the 
unwillingness  of  executive  agencies  to  ac- 
coimt  to  Congress  and  give  us  the  priv- 
ilege of  Information  about  their  activi- 
ties, whether  it  is  the  planned  assassina- 
tion of  a  dictator  in  Cuba  or  whether  it 
is,  as  in  this  case,  the  spending  of  a 
few  hundred  million  dollars,  about  which 
many  times  we  do  not  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned. I  would  like  to  note  for  the  Mem- 
bers that  in  a  series  of  recent  hearings 
conducted  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  and  his  subcom- 
mittee, before  which  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers testified,  Dr.  Guyford  Stever,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
not  willhig  to  grant  to  us  what  he  ap- 
parently considers  to  be  the  privilege  of 
reviewing  the  files  of  NSF.  He  is  not  will- 
ing to  grant  us  that  privilege  so  that  the 
Congress  can  make  a  determination  as 
to  the  relevance  of  these  grants  that  are 
being  made.  In  fact,  he  made  the  flat 
statement  that  unless  he  was  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  Congress  or  by  enact- 
ment of  a  law.  he  would  not  do  so.  That 
I  consider  to  be  consummate  arrogance. 

I  am  aware  that  in  subsequent  testi- 
mony yesterday  Dr.  Stever  supposedly 
softened  his  statement  somewhat  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  committee  made  a  for- 
mal request,  he  might  honor  that  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  honestly  believe  this  Is 
another  instance  in  which  we  do  owe 
accountability  to  our  constituents.  Citi- 
zens should  know  why  any  Government 
agency  considers  that  the  social  life  of 
prairie  dogs  is  a  subject  calling  for  the 
expenditure  of  tax  money  which  comes 
out  of  their  pockets  and  which  definitely, 
in  my  opinion,  is  probably  highly  suspect. 

Without  this  congressional  review 
amendment,  which  would  have  provided 
for  prior  review  by  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate— not  mandated,  but  only  permitted — 
there  is  no  way  that  I  can  see  that  we 
are  going  to  guard  against  future  ex- 
cesses, future  bad  publicity,  and  un- 
doubtedly future  greater  expenditures  of 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  has  the  answer  to  this 
question,  will  the  gentleman  explain  to 
the  House  why  his  amendment,  if  an 
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adequate  explanation  can 
was  not  adopted  by  the 

Mr.    BAUMAN.    Mr. 
loathe  to  discuss  the  actions 
body,  but  the  fact  of  the 
the  chairman  of  the 
handled  this  authorization  in 
the  Senator  from 
very  bitterly  opposed  to  my 
and,  in  fact,  he  announced  his 
the  day  after  this  House  voted 
The  Senate  subcommittee 
and  the  bill  was  considered 
ate  by  a  unanimous-consent 
There  were  Members  in  the 
who  would  have  supported 
ment.  but  the  bill  was 
unanimous  consent  with  no 
debate  was  avoided.  Only 
spoke  for  a  very  few  minute^ 

So  the  other  body  never 
chance  to  act  fully  on  this 
ference,  the  conferees  deleted 
ment  and  they  will  have  to 
the  House  their  actions.  But 
obvious  to  me  that  because  ol 
campaign  by  the  scientific 
many  members  of  which 
these  grants,  there  was- 
great  many  people. 

So    a    decision    was    made 
amendment  would  be 
and  there  is  absolutely  no 
face-saving  language, 
bill  to  provide  congressional 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time 
tleman  from  Maryland    (Mr 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr. 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to 
man  from  Maryland  <Mr. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
from  California. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  the 
that  considered  this  matter, 
lowed  this  issue  with  a 
interest. 

If  the  House  or  the 
to  maintain  its  credibility. 
It  must  be  responsible  for  the 
dollars.  We  have  watched  ovei- 
the  National  Science 
grow  to  almost  a  billion 

I  am  hopeful  that  the 
subcommittee  who  is 
particular  legislation  will 
count  seriously  the  debate  tha  . 
place  in  and  around  this 
assure  the  Congress  that  he 
more  aggressive  oversight  in 
ticular  area  so  we  will  not 
faced  with  this  in  the  future. 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.    Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr 
want  to  congratulate  my 
gentleman   from   Maryland 
KAN) ,  for  his  excellent  work 
in  trying  to  alert  the 
problem. 

As  we  go  home,  I  think  the 
question  of  our  constituents 
"How  do  these  things  happen 
_A11  one  has  to  do  Is  read 
and  we  see  exactly  how  it  has 
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provided.    The  reason  it  has  taken  place  may  in 
?  some  cases  be  through  nonfeasance  or 

waste.  Errors  do  hapipen  even  when  we 
are  alert.  In  this  case  It  is  not  nonfea- 
sance; it  has  to  be  misfeasance  because 
we  know,  we  have  been  alerted.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  provided  not 
only  the  information  we  needed  but  also, 
by  his  amendment,  a  remedy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  I  see  the  same  prob- 
lem in  the  National  Institute  Education 
(NIE) .  Mrs.  Green,  our  former  colleague, 
pointed  out  many  of  the  abuses,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
pointed  out  the  abuses  in  the  USF.  What 
does  Congress  do?  It  goes  on  its  merry 
way. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  going  to  ratify  those  abuses  if  it  acts 
favorably  here. 

It  cannot  be  asked  how  it  happens.  We 
know  how  it  happens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland   (Mr.  Bauman> 
for  alerting  the  House  to  this  matter. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
from    yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
on  a     California  ( Mr.  Rousselot  ) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  because  I  think  the  House,  and 
I  know  it  was  with  the  consent  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
the  conference  capitulated  on  the  issue 
of  some  kind  of  legitimate  requirement 
to  have  greater  congressional  participa- 
tion  in   the   determination   of   various 
kinds  of  National  Science  Foundation 
grants.  Many  of  these  grants  are  either 
not  understood  by  the  public,  or,  ob- 
viously have  a  ridiculous  or  unwarranted 
Si^aker,  will     character  which  we  should,  at  minimum, 
review, 
gentleman        Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  in  the  rush  of  the  last-minute  busi- 
Speaker,    I    ness  here,  we  are  so  easily  setting  aside 
this  issue  of  how  much  congressional 
committee     participation  there  should  be  in  a  $700 
:  have  fol-    million  authorization  and  the  potential 
deal  of    appropriation  of  substantial  amounts  of 
taxpayers   dollars   to   National   Science 
Foimdation  grants. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman),  has  pointed 
out,  it  is  very  natural  that  various  seg- 
ments of  the  academic  community  and 
various  scientists  of  this  country,  who 
substantially  benefit  by  the  granting  of 
this  money,  would  be  opposed  to  having 
Congress  survey  more  carefully  what 
this  money  does  and  more  important  a 
better  accountability  of  proposed  end 
results.  Some  of  these  beneficiaries  of 
NSF  grants  do  not  want  us  to  survey  with 
that  kind  of  responsibility,  becaiise  they 
realize  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
Speaker,  will  our  constituents  who  sometimes  question 
or  do  not  understand  what  these  grants 
gentle-     really  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  take  this 

first,  1    time — and  the  argument  will  be  used 

colleague,  the     that  I  really  should  do  that  during  the 

[Mr.   Bau-    debate  on  the  conference  itself — is  be- 

this  area     cause  I  realize  that  in  the  hurry  to  get 

to  this    out  of  here  today  after  the  rule  is  passed. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  do  something  to  re- 

continual    tain  the  Bauman  amendment.  If  the  rule 

us  will  be    passes  many  colleagues  will  say  to  each 

other,  "We  will  vote  for  this  conference 

Record,     report.  We  will  worry  about  the  problem 

happened,    addressed  by  the  Bauman  amendment 
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later  on.  Trust  the  committee."  They  will 
be  saying  that  type  of  thing. 

The  problem  is,  as  I  see  it,  that  on 
too  many  occasions  we  have  said  to  the 
committee,  "Will  you  not  review  these 
more  carefully?"  "Can't  you  shut  off 
these  unwarranted  or  silly  projects?" 

Our  leadership  on  both  sides,  at  the 
top  side  of  the  committee,  have  rejected 
the  proposal  that  we  face  up  to  these 
research  type  projects  in  at  least,  say, 
90  or  30  days  before  the  actual  grant  is 
completed. 

The  complaint  that  the  Bauman 
amendment  does  not  provide  enough 
time  to  really  go  into  detail,  I  do  not 
think  is  a  fair  complaint  because  the 
Congress  and  the  committee  now  get 
published  listings  daily,  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  In 
just  one  second.  Kindly,  let  me  finish 
my  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  wrong  for 
this  Congress  and  especially  the  leaders 
of  this  important  committee  to  say  to  the 
House  that  they  cannot  review  thoee 
daily  reports  that  come  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  utUize 
our  staff  which  has  been  increased,  and 
utilize  the  capabilities  we  have  amongst 
not  only  these  committee  members,  but 
our  other  backup  personnel  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  review  more  care- 
fully these  types  of  authorizations.  This 
is  done  in  other  committees. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California, 
my  friend,  for  yielding.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  concern  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  in  this  matter. 

The  gentleman  from  California  serves 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Curren- 
cy and  Housing.  I  wonder  If  that  com- 
mittee reviews  all  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgages  that  go  out,  and  the 
grants  for  sewage  and  water,  and  many 
of  the  other  projects?  Does  the  gentle- 
man advocate  that  they  should  all  come 
before  the  committee? 

Also,  should  all  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  loans  come  before  It,  and 
the  other  types  of  grants  that  come  be- 
fore the  authorizing  committee  for  re- 
view 30  days  prior  to  their  approval? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  grentleman 
from  Florida,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer. 

The  answer  is  no,  I  do  not  believe  our 
committee  does  a  complete  Job.  How- 
ever the  answer  is  yes  the  committee  has 
made  a  major  step  in  that  direction  by 
passing  a  resolution  for  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Florida  voted 
to  improve  our  oversight  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  actions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  additional  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  stated,  our  Banking  and 
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Currency  Committee  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  133)  that  requires 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  come  before  our  committee 
twice  a  year  and  review  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Open  Market  Committee;  to  review 
more  carefully  the  bankruptcies  that 
have  occurred  in  the  banking  industry, 
and  to  review  various  Board  activities 
as  they  relate  to  the  entire  economy, 
and  many  other  detailed  matters. 

So  the  answer  to  my  colleague's  ques- 
tion is  also  yes,  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  has 
made  substantial  efforts  in  the  direction 
the  Bauman  amendment  suggest;  how- 
ever, in  my  judgment  not  enough. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  does  not  include 
all  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes;  in  some  over- 
sight responsibilities  relating  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  it  did 
just  that.  The  difference  here  is  that 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  widespread  media  reve- 
lations given  what  appears  to  be,  and 
in  many  cases  I  think  are,  absolutely 
ridiculous  grants,  are  just  not  under- 
stood by  the  public  who  pays  for  them. 
I  must  say  many  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  imderstand  their  necessity. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Could  not  we  say  that 
about  certain  housing  projects? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  You  bet,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct,  and  we 
have  moved  to  correct  those  absurd 
housing  projects  by  legislative  action. 

Many  of  us  on  the  committee  oppose 
those  bad  housing  projects.  The  over- 
sight committee  which  Is  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
MiNisH)  is  also  doing  just  that  very 
thing  right  now  in  the  field  of  over- 
sight, as  it  relates  to  potentially 
unreasonable  profits  from  defense 
contracts. 

The  Banking  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee is  going  through,  in  many  cases,  loan 
by  loan,  to  see  if  the  Renegotiation 
Board  has  been,  in  fact,  responsible. 
This  Board  has  been  in  existence  for 
years,  and  has  not  received  adequate 
oversight. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  that  I 
believe  we  are  doing  a  better  job  in  our 
Banking  Committee  than  this  committee 
is  doing  because  you  refuse  to  accept 
the  Bauman  amendment.  The  Bauman 
amendment  would  require  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  is  now 
demanding  that  we  do  with  the  Re- 
negotiation Board. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman's  ap- 
proach is  wrong;  that  is  on  facts,  after 
the  fact,  and  not  before  the  fact. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  makes  a  mis- 
take here  in  comparing  two  different 
agencies.  In  the  case  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  grant  process  there 
is  no  open  application  procedure,  there 
is  no  public  clearance  procedure,  there 
is  no  public  consideration  made. 

These  grants  are  handed  down  in  a 
secret  procedure  called  the  peer  review 
system  by  scientists  who  may  well  per- 


sonally know  the  applicant.  Many  times 
applications  are  written  in  order  to  ob- 
tain grants  in  a  fashi<Hi  tailor  made  to 
guarantee  approval. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT)  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  peer  review  proce- 
dure that  has  been  used  by  NSF  has 
been  the  subject  now  of  2  weeks  of  hear- 
ings by  the  subcommittee.  Here  is  an 
agency  with  nearly  $1  billion  a  year  to 
spend  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  hand  out 
money,  and  it  has  a  secret  system  for 
doing  so.  This  does  not  compare  to  SBA 
or  any  other  application-type  route  of 
seeking  Government  money.  It  is  totally 
different  and  totally  secret.  That  is  why 
we  need  some  sort  of  review. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  happy  to  j^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  deeply  appreciate 
my  colleague's  yielding. 

I  want  to  state  to  my  colleague  that 
he  is  absolutely  right.  In  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing,  we 
did  review  over  1,000  loans  made  by  the 
SBA.  and  it  was  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee that  resolved  the  dilemma  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  found 
itself  in  in  all  the  practices  that  have 
been  perpetrated  against  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  So  it  is  right  that  these 
kinds  of  programs  be  reviewed  so  that 
the  taxpayers  who  object  to  these  pro- 
grams can  have  a  voice  in  It. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comments.  I  know  that  he  him- 
self has  been  very  concerned  about  the 
review  of  so-called  redlining  practices 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  has  par- 
ticipated in  long  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  mortgage  placement  oversight  on  an 
area-by-area  basis. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Stmington)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  In- 
tended, In  deference  to  the  requirements 
of  the  House  today  to  proceed  with  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  within 
time  restraints  about  which  we  all  know, 
to  speak  during  this  period  on  the  rule. 
But  I  just  cannot  refrain  from  respond- 
ing to  some  of  the  observations  that  have 
been  made.  Quite  honestly,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  some  of  them,  because  I  really 
thought,  particularly  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  committee  has  conducted 
Its  hearings  over  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
on  the  peer  review  system,  and  the  as- 
surances that  we  have  given  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  posed  these  questions  that 
we  Intended  to  do  something  about  them, 
that  there  would  have  been  a  little  more 


understanding  at  this  time  about  the 
committee's  mandate,  Its  piuT>ose,  and 
its  intention  to  f  uinu  its  obligation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  In- 
dulge in  the  analogies  to  all  of  the  other 
fields  of  endeavor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment engages  in.  I  think  some  of  that  Is 
quite  fair.  I  think  in  the  loan  situation  a 
great  deal  of  secrecy  has  to  be  main- 
tained, but  what  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  that  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion gets  about  26,000  applications  of  this 
kind  a  year.  That  is  a  great  many,  and 
some  of  them  are  on  very,  very  technical 
subjects.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  review 
within  the  Foundation  through  "peer 
review,"  which  Is  imder  review  to  see  11 
It  Is  working  properly.  The  scientific 
community,  of  course,  is  watching  this 
thing  with  a  hawk-like  eye,  because 
everybody  wants  the  available  dollar. 

Generally  speaking,  as  far  as  I  can  tell 
from  the  hearings  we  have  had  so  far, 
the  scientific  community  believes  that 
the  Government  is  doing  Its  Job  well. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Of  course,  the  press 
picks  up  interesting  tidbits,  and  it  is 
pretty  easy  to  determine  the  scientific 
community  generally  does  not  think 
about  how  it  is  being  interpreted  in  the 
press,  especially  by  those  who  like  to 
poke  fun  at  it. 

I  recall  in  an  earlier  colloquy  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
when  he  spoofed  the  idea  of  studying  the 
perspiration  characteristics  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines,  pointing  out  to  him 
that  the  initial  studies  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  how  it  was  that  they 
did  not  become  dehydrated  the  way  our 
young  GI's  did  in  Vietnam,  and  if  there 
was  some  way  to  develop  those  ideal 
characteristics  so  our  GI's  could  fight 
better  when  the  time  came.  That  was  the 
reason  for  a  particular  grant  of  that 
kind  that  stemmed  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  initially. 

The  scientists  learned  some  other  in- 
teresting things  about  the  metabolism  of 
these  natives  which  relates  to  medical 
science;  so  the  gentleman  Is  jirst  picking 
up  a  title  and  throwing  it  out.  Of  course, 
the  press  loves  that,  and  they  think 
there  is  something  behind  it.  They  add 
these  things  up,  and  they  go  to  the  peo- 
ple with  these  little  grants,  few  of  them 
the  size  of  the  loans  of  HUD  or  the  SBA 
or  some  other  agencies  at  $14,000,  $20,000 
and  so  forth,  most  of  these  grants  are 
rather  small.  They  list  tliem  for  their 
readers  and  say,  "For  goodness  sakes, 
when  are  you  going  to  stop  these  things?" 

What  I  am  saying  is  th"t  science  is  a 
complicated  business,  and  most  Ameri- 
can scientists  are  patriotic  people.  They 
are  trying  to  serve  science  and  their 
country  in  every  way  they  can.  A  great 
deal  of  the  money  the  foimdation  spends 
is  for  what  we  call  basic  research  where 
they  do  not  quite  know  what  the  answer 
is  going  to  be. 

We  cannot  stand  here  as  judges  of 
these  Intricate,  complex  things,  not  in 
this  room  nor  in  my  committee,  except 
insofar  as  we  look  at  the  results  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  perhaps  more  f re- 
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quently.  because  we  are  studying  that 
possibility,  to  say,  "Are  you  keeping  your 
eye  on  the  ball?  Are  you  dofig  the  best 
you  can?" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoije.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Misscuri  has  ex 
pired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  from  Missouri  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speakei 
mer  educator  and  a  person  v(  ry  familiar 
with  the  complicated  tecluiiques  and 
procedures  of  the  Nation  il  Science 
Foundation,  I  associate  myef  with  the 


remarks  of  the  distinguished 

from  Missouri.   I   know  his 

will  continue  that  careful  oi^ersight  of 

the  National  Science  Foundation  which 

is  necessary  for  this  body  anq  which  will 

be  accomplished  without  the 

of  the  amendment  that  is  pending 

Mr.   WIRTH.   Mr.   Speaker,   will 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ]  thank  the 
gentleman  for  making  a  good  l  )oint  about 
how  the  peer  review  system  works;  it 
works  well.  Last  year  there  uere  25,000 
to  28,000  requests  for  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  ( )ver  34,000 
scientists  and  professionals  pirticipated 
In  the  peer  review  system,  ""here  were 
over  120,000  individual  reviens,  as  well 
as  a  staff  review.  So  the  syst?m  is  very 
thorough.  There  are  daily  rep  )rts.  There 
are  quarterly  reports.  We  ari  informed 
of  these  matters  coming  to  thi !  Congress. 
I  am  sure  the  oversight  of  the  gentleman 
and  of  the  committee  is  workJ  ng  well. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speak  ;r,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  Id  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speai  er,  I  wish 
strongly  to  speak  in  support  of  the  rule 
for  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  of  im  mense  im- 
portance that  we  in  this  body  realize  the 
limitations  of  our  knowledge  in  judging 
the  worth  of  scientific  grants  To  judge 
a  grant  by  its  title  is  like  judging  a  book 
by  its  cover.  I  can  readily  imigine  that 
we  might  well  question  as  inappropriate 
a  grant  to  a  project  with  such  a  title  as 
"the  metabolic  process  of  slirie  molds." 
Somebody  says,  "Why  study  tlat?"  Well, 
molds  have  given  us  penlcilin;  but  a 
Congressman  sitting  in  his  ofiB  ce  reading 
about  molds  might  or  might  lot  recog- 
nize the  potential  relevance  cf  that  re- 
search. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  has  just  given  mis  an  excel- 
lent example,  "The  Sex  Ufe  of  the  Fe- 
male Screwworm  Fly."  That  i;  a  rather 
catchy  and  titillating  title,  bit  it  hap- 
pens to  be  awfully  importait  to  the 
ranchers  I  represent — and  I  represent 
the  largest  cattle,  sheep,  and  g  )at  raising 
section  of  this  country — for  the  screw- 
worm  has  done  tremendous  damage  to 
the  livestock  industry. 

Scientific  study  of  the  sex  ife  of  the 
female  screwworm  has  shown  that  it  is 
monogamous — and    that    is    important. 


Because  she  is  faithful  to  her  mate,  and 
mates  only  once,  the  female  screwworm 
can  be  prevented  from  propagating  by 
being  mated  to  a  sterile  male.  This  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  been  of  immense  help 
to  ranchers  all  across  the  Southwest. 

Currently  the  Federal  Govermnent  has 
stations  along  the  Mexican  border  to  re- 
lease sterile  male  screwworm  flies.  By  re- 
leasing them,  the  livestock  industry 
saved  millions  of  dollars  by  ehminating 
a  parasite  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
placenta  of  newborn  animals.  Yet,  imag- 
ine the  congressional  reaction  if  we  were 
told  simply  of  a  study  of  "The  Sex  Life 
of  the  Female  Screwworm  Fly."  How 
many  of  you  would  have  voted  to  study 
the  screwworm? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  I  was  not  left  with  "screwworm"  as 
my  final  comment.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attempt  to  block  the 
bill  is  an  anti-intellectual  attempt,  it  is 
an  antiscientiflc  attempt;  we  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  judge  the  worth 
of  scientific  projects  by  reading  their 
titles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  done  tre- 
mendous work.  It  has  fostered  some  of 
the  most  important  research  in  the 
world  and  clearly  we  must  proceed  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  congratulate  him 
for  the  outstanding  work  he  has  done  in 
this  committee. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  taken  over  the  chair- 
manship of  the  subcommittee  this  year. 
He  is  doing  a  yeomanlike  job.  an  out- 
standing job  of  setting  out  a  program, 
not  only  in  working  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  but  conducting  over- 
sight operations  as  they  never  have  been 
conducted  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  I  cannot  say  enough  in 
tribute  to  the  gentleman. 

Of  course,  he  is  completely  right  when 
he  says  that  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
not  competent  to  try  to  evaluate  25,000 
or  30,000  technical  and  scientific  grant 
requests  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. It  is  silly  to  pretend  that  we  could. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher). 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  been  so 
vigorously  criticizing  our  committee  in 
its  handling  of  this  authorization  bill. 
I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  two  gentlemen  from  California,  my 
colleague  from  Ohio,  and  others. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  them, 
and  yet  I  do  not  for  one  second  accept 


their  interpretation  of  the  situation.  I 
think  that  they  misunderstand  it.  I  think 
that  they  have  given  this  House  a  dis- 
torted view  of  what  the  situation  is. 

We  can  get  into  further  debate  on  this 
after  the  rule  is  granted  and  in  discus- 
sion of  the  conference  report,  but  let 
me  just  say  this:  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  BAtnaAN)  certainly  im- 
plied that  most  of  the  scientific  efforts 
which  have  been  so  ridiculed  in  Uie 
press,  and  which  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  so  many  of  us  and  have 
bothered  us.  originated  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  record  will  show 
clearly  that  that  is  not  true.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  there  Is  hardly  more  than 
two  or  three  of  those  that  have  been 
bothering  us  that  actually  come  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Moreover,  let  me  say  that  as  a  former 
newspaperman  I  am  going  to  indict  here 
my  colleagues  in  the  press.  I  think  the 
record  will  show  that  these  frequent 
stories  which  come  to  our  attention 
which  ridicule  certain  scientific  projects, 
very  often  are  the  product  of  lazy  edi- 
tors, lazy  reporters,  frequently  dema- 
gogic reports  and  editors.  Any  reporter 
worth  his  salt  would  investigate  the 
allegations  that  come  to  the  press  in 
these  matters  before  printing  them.  The 
papers  owe  that  responsibility  to  their 
readers. 

There  are  self-appointed  groups,  pr(H)- 
agandistic  groups,  that  gratuitously 
claim  to  be  defenders  of  the  taxpayer, 
who  search  through  the  records  of  these 
scientific  investigations,  come  up  with 
certain  titles  that  they  think  will  lend 
themselves  to  ridicule,  and  pass  these  out 
to  the  press.  The  press  accepts  them  un- 
critically, repeats  them,  reprints  them 
without  any  investigation.  More  often 
than  not.  any  investigation  at  all  would 
indicate  that  these  are  responsible  sci- 
entific adventures,  often  of  great  value, 
even  when  they  carry  titles  that  may 
sound  ridiculous  to  the  lay  ears. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cite  that  as  one  indica- 
tion of  why  I  think  the  Congress  Is  being 
imnecessarily  panicked  here  and  might 
take  some  very  foolish  actions. 

However.  I  do  salute  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  for  forc- 
ing our  committee  to  give  new  and  very 
careful  consideration  to  this  whole  sit- 
uation. 

I  think  in  our  committee  and  In  the 
conference  committee  we  are  going  about 
It  in  a  very  responsible  fashion. 

I  assure  the  House  that  the  degree  of 
oversight  in  our  committee  will  be  sub- 
stantially increased  and  sharpened  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts. 

In  fact.  I  can  commit  myself  to  that 
But  I  think  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the 
procedure  provided  In  the  Bauman 
amendment  itself  would  be  Impossibly 
cumbersome,  it  would  not  be  feasible.  It 
might  give  the  Congress  the  appearance 
of  doing  a  responsible  job  when  in  fact 
the  congressional  responsibility,  as  he 
would  have  us  accomplish  it,  would  be 
very  ineffective  and  undoubtedly  often 
mischievous. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
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just  like  to  answer  one  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krue- 
GER>.  He  flatly  stated  that  he  thought 
the  genesis  of  this  proposal  was  anti- 
intellectual.  As  the  author,  I  can  say  that 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  Spsaker,  I  tliink  it  ill  behooves  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  make  a  state- 
ment disparaging  a  majority  of  the 
House,  when,  in  the  last  48  hours,  we 
have  heard  arguments  by  many  Members 
of  this  body  supporting  a  pay  raise  for 
themselves  proclaiming  their  abilities 
and  responsibilities.  But  now  we  are  told 
that  we  do  not  have  the  mental  capacity 
to  judge  whether  or  not  $10,000  of  tax- 
payers funds  should  be  spent  for  another 
biography  of  Isaac  Newton  when  we  al- 
ready have  145  of  them  In  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

He  mentioned  the  screwworms. 

The  gentleman  has  been  here  for  weeks 
on  the  latest  energy  bill.  I  supported  him 
repeatedly  when  he  offered  amendments 
in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  energy  prob- 
lem in  this  country.  That  Is  his  partic- 
ular area  of  expertise,  and  he  explained 
it  well.  Energy  is  a  highly  complicated 
issue  and  yet  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
rightly  presumes  he  has  an  answer.  And 
yet  we  are  told  we  cannot  understand 
these  grants  when  they  come  up. 

This  Is  not  anti-Intellectual. 

The  problem  we  have,  of  course,  is  that 
there  is  a  very  elitist  culture  within  the 
scientific  community  that  does  not  want 
us  to  exercise  our  congressional  respon- 
sibility. I  have  a  number  of  letters  from 
scientists  who  do  say,  "We  agree  with 
your  premise.  We  do  need  better  review." 
But  the  scientific  community  has  to  un- 
derstand the  oath  a  Congressman  takes, 
the  responsibilities  we  have  to  our  tax- 
payers to  see  that  money  is  spent  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  we  should  not  con- 
fuse anti-intellsctualism  with  carrying 
out  of  our  responsibilities. 

Those  who  want  to  avoid  this  respon- 
sibility will  have  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  that  avoidance,  and  the  votes 
taken  today  will  demonstrate  that  ac- 
ceptance or  avoidance. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  should  be  commended. 
What  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
going  to  be  doing  Is  producing  a  sucker 
list  for  all  of  those  who  vote  for  this  pro- 
gram. There  was  recently  an  article  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  commenting 
on  the  ridiculous  grants  being  given 
away.  I  do  not  know  how  Members  are 
going  to  make  an  explanation  of  It,  to  the 
hard-working  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Members 
should  be  aware  of  what  is  happening 
on  this  and  I  urge  them  to  weigh  their 
vote  very  carefully  because  of  this,  and 
vote  no. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  hopefully  to  conclude  the 
debate. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  some  of  us  prob- 
ably know  a  little  more  about  some  items 
than  others  of  us,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  has  strong  constituent  interests,  has 
not  really  studied  the  energy  problem 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  late 
nights  working  on  it  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  he  thinks  are  good  for 
the  country  and  for  everyone. 

But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  If  he  could  tell  me  what  he 
thinks  about  the  study  of  the  blood 
groups  of  Polish  Zlotnlka  pigs.  This  Is  a 
$20,000  grant.  Would  the  gentleman  like 
to  tell  me  about  this? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
would  reply  he  would  be  glad  to  tell  the 
gentleman  about  that  but  he  cannot  get 
the  information  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  provide  the  gentle- 
man with  an  answer,  and,  apparently, 
neither  can  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
and  the  hearings  bore  that  out. 

If  I  had  that  information,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan)  had 
been  given  information  about  MACOS, 
we  probably  would  not  be  facing  this  is- 
sue today.  But  they  refused  and  they  still 
refuse.  And  my  amendment  provides  for 
getting  that  Information  and  making 
that  judgment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
it  the  gentleman  desires  not  to  tell  me 
about  these  Polish  Zlotnlka  pigs.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  would  be  willing  to 
submit  his  favorite  list  of  unworthy 
grants,  and  also,  of  course,  I  coiUd  tell 
him  what  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion tells  us  about  these  pigs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Fine.  H  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  he  can  give  the  gentle- 
man a  list  right  now.  Mr.  Baitman  is  now 
presenting  the  list  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  hereby  present  him 
with  such  a  list  from  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  address  myself  to  that  at  the  mo- 
ment. In  any  event,  I  think  in  the  inter- 
est of  time  I  will  spare  the  gentleman  a 
description  of  these  Polish  Zlotnika  pigs 
because,  while  it  Is  Interesting  and,  I 
think,  quite  persuasive,  it  is  a  time-con- 
similng  matter. 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  am  a  former  newsman.  I  do  not  have 
any  trouble  out  in  my  district  explaining 
a  lot  of  these  grants  that  have  been  so 
criticized  when  I  have  the  Information 
to  explain  them.  The  thing  I  have  the 
most  trouble  about  Is  explaining  to  my 
constituents  these  crazy  titles  they  come 
up  with. 

If  the  members  of  the  subccmmittee 
could  make  some  reasonable  explanation 
for  some  of  these  titles.  It  woiild  take  a 
lot  of  the  heat  off  the  Members.  Those 
are  the  things  newsmen  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  said  many  times,  and  as  we  have  re- 


iterated, we  have  taken  this  up  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Director. 
Incidentally,  the  Director  continues  to 
work  under  President  Ford,  and  we  had 
a  very  good  exchange  with  the  President 
In  his  office  about  this  and  other  things. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stmdjg- 
TON)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  that  any  grant  that  Is  given 
under  the  title  of  the  "Blood  Groups  of 
Polish  Zlotnlka  Pigs"  is  Ukely  to  encoun- 
ter some  citizen  reaction.  I  think  a  title 
like  that  ought  to  be  given  over  by  some 
kind  of  a  public -relations-minded  per- 
son in  order  to  convey  what  the  inten- 
tion of  the  study  Is. 

One  purpose  of  the  study  Is  to  help 
the  blood  lines  of  swineherds  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  resist  certain  dis- 
eases. That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
could  be  readily  understood. 

I  will  assure  the  gentleman  that  if 
they  are  going  to  confine  themselves  to 
these  titles,  they  are  going  to  have  to  be 
answerable  to  the  committee  and  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
mean  they  should  write  titles  that  are 
facades  to  conceal  what  is  happening, 
but  they  should  write  titles  that  reveal 
and  give  a  sense  of  what  is  happening 
so  that  these  grants  may  get  under- 
standing and  support. 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  does 
the  gentleman  think  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  on  the  question  of 
these  titles,  has  been  convinced  in  the 
past  that  they  ought  to  come  up  with 
better  titles? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No.  I  think  they 
have  been  convinced  quite  recently,  but 
we  have  not  seen  the  results  of  this  yet. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  com- 
ments that  were  being  made,  and  my  first 
thought  was  that  perhaps  I  would  sup- 
port this  conference  report,  based  on  the 
statements  made  at  the  outset  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) .  that  his  committee  was  really  go- 
going  to  review  these  grants  and  was  go- 
ing to  do  something  about  the  problem. 

Then.  I  listened.  I  got  the  feeling  this 
was  becoming  more  or  less  a  laughing 
matter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  laughing 
matter.  These  are  taxpayer  dollars  being 
spent,  and  there  are  a  great  many  people 
in  this  country  who  still  take  their 
lunchpalls  to  work  every  day  and  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  produce  these  tax 
dollars  that  a  good  many  times  and  in  a 
good  many  places  are  being  wasted.  As  a 
result,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  been  made  the  laughingstock  of  the 
Nation  because  of  some  of  these  grants 
and  I  do  not  think  this  is  funny.  Surely, 
some  of  these  are  good  grants  and  should 
be  made. 

As  I  have  sat  here  and  listened  I 
could  not  help  but  reflect  on  my  respon- 
sibilities as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
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on  the  Budget.  I  know  we  are 
reduce  spending  in  1976  and 


trying  to 
1977,  and 


I  hope  we  are  going  to  have  some  real 
oversight  on  these  grants.  The  fact 
that  this  seems  to  be  a  laugh^g  jovial 
matter  disturbs  me  no  end. 

As  a  member  of  the  budget  commit- 
tee, I  am  going  to  try  to  make  certain 


that  proper   oversight   takes 


place   on 


these  grants  and  that  a  bett;r  Job  is 
done  in  the  future.  I  assure  tie  House 
of  this  right  now. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  Speiiker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  yield  to  ny  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  to  hear 
what  procedure  his  committee  is  going 
to  use  in  the  future  on  some  of  these 
grants. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Spealer,  I  will 
certainly  be  happy  to  answer  th  e  gentle- 
man. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
laughter  has  all  been  on  the  other  side 
about  these  grants.  The  Membe  rs  on  the 
other  side  have  been  telling  us  a  x)ut  how 
silly  they  are. 

This  list  from  which  I  read  that  one 
example  has  been  available  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (iAr.  JJaxtman), 
and  I  would  have  thought,  if  he  1  ad  stud- 
ied so  hard  to  reassure  himsislf  about 
the  worthiness  or  the  unwortl  liness  of 
these  grants,  he  could  have  answered 
these  questions. 

However,  the  thrust  seems  to  1  >e  simply 
to  force  the  Congress  into  a  new  con- 
figuration in  its  way  of  meeing  this 
problem. 

I  think  that  the  report  itself,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr  Latta), 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  gives  a 
very  limited  explanation  of  some  of  the 
things  that  the  committee  want;  to  do  to 
reassure  itself  that  the  grant  procedures 
of  the  staff  meet  two  basic  objectives. 

One  is  the  priority  poUcy  that  the  Con- 
gress would  like  to  see,  and  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive, assumedly,  would  agre;  to,  for 
the  naming  of  grants  in  particu  ar  areas 
to  assist  in  the  scientific  conuni  nity  the 
hard  sciences,  the  soft  sciences,  et  cetera, 
so  that  we  would  have  to  be  iteassured 
that  that  is  done  properly  since  the 
fimds,  as  great  as  they  are,  are  quite 
limited  as  far  as  the  scientific  commu- 
nity is  concerned. 

Second,  we  want  to  see  that  tach  one 
of  the  applications  received  by  t^e  Foun- 
dation gets  a  fair  hearing.  Thi^  is  what 
has  been  the  subject  of  2  weeks  of  hear- 
ings I  just  concluded  yesterday^  so  that 
we  can  restructiu-e,  if  necessiry,  the 
Foundation's  approach  to  the  approval 
of  grants  in  a  proper  fashion.    [ 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  explanation  that  the  gentleman  is 
making,  but  I  only  have  3  mlnuies. 
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What  is  the  committee  really 
do  when  they  are  faced  with  one 
ridiculously  reported  grants?  Arfe  we  go 
Ing  to  call  those  fellows  in  and  ai  k  them. 
"What  about  it?" 

Then  maybe  they  will  get  the 
downtown  that  this  Congress 
business. 

Are  we  gohig  to  do  that?  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  least  we  should  do  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  mln 


going  to 
of  these 


message 
means 


ute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.   Mn.LER). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  disturbed  by  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  here 
with  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
scientific  community  should  rename 
grants  that  apparently  have  some 
meaning  In  that  community  to  please 
politicians. 

I  think  it  is  far  more  Important  that 
we  look  at  these  grants  and  what  they 
are  going  to  accomplish  than  to  worry 
if  some  newspaper  pokes  fun  at  them, 
probably  due  to  not  understanding 
them,  or  that  some  politician  does  not 
like  them  in  his  district. 

I  think  that  is  a  bad  proposal  and  is 
a  form  of  anti-intellectualism.  I  think 
what  it  does  is  to  show  that  the  inter' 
of  this  Congress  is  that  the  scientific 
community  must  be  subservient  to  par- 
ticular political  concerns  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 
The  amendment,  in  the  manner  ii^ 
which  it  has  been  presented  before  this 
House,  if  anything,  has  been  mislabeled. 
The  statement  that  this  amendment  Is 
a  major  economy  move  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation to  an  extent  far  worse  than 
are  any  of  the  titles  In  these  grants. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  observations, 
which  I  think  are  valid. 

What  I  think  we  are  living  with  here 
is  an  element  of  human  nature  and  weak- 
nesses of  that  kind  which  exist  in  this 
body  as  well  as  throughout  the  national 
community. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  reject  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand and  do  not  know  enough  about. 
Since  we  are  spending  the  people's  money, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  give 
them  a  sense  of  reassurance  that  we  are 
spending  it  wisely. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  these  grants  receive 
a  title  that  suits  the  scientific  commiuilty, 
but  which  also,  perhaps  in  a  subtitle,  if 
necessary,  reaches  the  average  citizen, 
explaining  the  general  purpose  and 
thrust  of  the  grant. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion does  not  put  titles  on  these  grants. 
These  titles  are  assigned  to  projects  by 
scientists  who  are  requesting  a  grant 
from  NSF. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri   (Mr.  Symington)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes ;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
titles  are  put  on  by  the  scientists  to 


describe  the  project  for  which  they  are 
requesting  a  grant.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  either  accepts  them  or  re- 
jects them  on  their  merit,  not  on  their 
title. 

We  could,  I  suppose,  add  another  divi- 
sion to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
whose  job  it  would  be  to  put  patriotic 
titles  on  all  these  research  projects  so 
that  they  would  sound  good  to  anti- 
intellectuals. 

Then  we  would  sound  just  like  the 
Communist  Chinese,  who  talk  about 
their  mountain  expeditions  being  in- 
spired by  Chairman  Mao  and  their  ping- 
pong  games  being  inspired  by  Chairman 
Mao  and  their  rockets  and  missiles  and 
research  all  being  inspired  by  Chairman 
Mao. 

If  our  objective  Is  to  require  patriotic 
sounding  titles,  if  we  want  to  be  that 
foolish,  then  let  us  just  stand  up  and 
say  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to 
stoop  to  that  nonsense. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  Is  right  about 
patriotic-sounding  titles,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  want  that,  but  I  do  believe 
that  we  want  to  describe  the  general  pur- 
poses of  these  grants  so  as  to  give  the 
average  citizen  a  chance  to  know  what 
they  are  aU  about. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  ,  and  his  able  associate  and  ally, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot),  for  their  efforts  to  protect 
the  public  from  having  to  pay  exorbitant 
amounts  of  their  tax  dollars  for  any  and 
all  absurd  projects.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  only  way  to  safeguard  the 
public  from  that  possibility  would  be  to 
now  adjourn  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  sine  die. 

Further,  in  contemplating  the  basic 
proposal  that  has  been  made  here,  we 
also  need  to  consider  another  question 
which  has  not  been  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  absolute  need  for  this  country  to 
sponsor  fundamental  research  which 
may  not  have  any  immediately  apparent 
value  as  far  as  practical  applications 
are  concerned.  The  Congress  Is  just  not 
qualified  or  able  to  judge  the  value  of 
these  bsisic  research  projects. 

Then  as  to  the  question  of  titles,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  only  kind  of 
title  that  might  be  clearly  understanda- 
ble by  everyone  here  would  be  to  use  the 
sequential  mathematical  titles,  1  through 
100  and  following.  Even  then  I  think  it 
would  pose  a  problem  for  the  Members 
to  try  to  explain  to  their  constituents 
the  value  of  a  research  program  known 
as  Project  207.  All  you  could  say  is  that 
it  came  just  after  Project  206  and  before 
Project  208,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct. 
I  further  suggest  that  if  this  same 
principle  were  to  arise  insofar  as  elim- 
inating peer  review  in  the  medical  pro- 
fessions, and  in  its  place  we  asked  for 
congressional  staff  review  or  review^y 
the  House  of  Representatives,  then  I  do 
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believe  that  my  colleagues  who  now  sup- 
port this  amendment  would  immediately 
oppose  such  an  intrusion  into  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  in  the  field  of  the  sciences. 

I  had  thought  that  there  would  be 
merit  to  the  shock  value  effects  of  the 
amendment  when  it  was  first  introduced, 
and  I  do  believe  that  the  conunittee 
could  certainly  exercise  closer  oversight. 
But  if  the  Congress  now  decides  to  take 
charge  of  the  basic  research  projects  and 
if  the  Congress  does  so  on  the  level  of 
some  of  the  hydrocephalic  amendments 
that  we  considered  yesterday,  then  I  say 
we  will  soon  be  in  deep  trouble. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  this  additional  time. 
I  must  say  that  I  had  not  envisioned  the 
development  of  so  much  debate  at  this 
point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  covered  by  the  continuing 
resolution  on  appropriations  we  recently 
passed,  as  are  all  of  the  agencies  of  the 
government.  If  this  rule  were  defeated 
and  the  conference  report  not  acted 
upon,  we  could  come  back  here  and  act 
upon  it  in  September,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Turkish-Greek  issue,  which  is  of 
some  greater  magnitude.  I  think  that 
that  might  be  the  best  thing  to  do  in  this 
instance.  In  the  interim  time,  we  could 
go  back  and  explain  the  debate  we  have 
had  here  today  to  our  individual  con- 
stituencies. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  rule,  and  hope  we  can  resolve  the 
issue  on  that  basis,  at  least  for  30  days. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is 
correct  in  his  statement  that  this  would 
not  spell  the  death  knell  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation,  but  would  merely 
delay  it  for  30  days. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  328,  nays  73. 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
OalU. 


[Roll  No.  481] 

YEAS— 328 

Anderson.  El. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 


Baldus 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Blester 


Bingham 

Hawkins 

Passman 

Blanchard 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Patman.  Tex. 

Blouln 

Hays,  Ohio 

Patten,  N.J. 

Boggs 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Patterson, 

Boland 

Hefner 

Calif. 

Boiling 

Heinz 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Bonker 

HelBtoski 

Pepper 

Bowen 

Henderson 

Perkins 

Brademas 

Hicks 

Pettis 

Breaux 

Hillls 

Peyser 

Breckinridge 

Hlnsbaw 

Pickle 

Brlnkley 

Holtzman 

Pike 

Brodbead 

Howard 

Preyer 

BrookA 

Howe 

Price 

Broomfleld 

Hubbard 

Pritchard 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hughes 

Quie 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hungate 

QuUlen 

Broyhill 

Ichord 

Railsback 

Buchanan 

Jacobs 

Randall 

Burgener 

Jarman 

Rangel 

Burke.  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rees 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Regula 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reuss 

Burton.  John 

Jones.  N.C. 

Richmond 

Burton,  PhlUlp  Jones,  Okla. 

Riegle 

Butler 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rinaldo 

Byron 

Jordan 

Rodino 

Carney 

Karth 

Roe 

Carr 

Kasten 

Rogers 

Carter 

Kastenmeler 

Roncallo 

Casey 

Kazen 

Rooney 

Chappell 

Kelly 

Rosenthal 

Chlsholm 

Kemp 

Rostenkowskl 

Clay 

Keys 

Roush 

Cochran 

Koch 

Roybal 

Cohen 

Krebe 

Russo 

Collins,  ni. 

E:rueger 

St  Germain 

Conable 

LaFalce 

Santini 

Conte 

Landrum 

Sarasin 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Sarbanes 

Gorman 

Lehman 

Scheuer 

Cornell 

Levltas 

Schroeder 

Cotter 

Litton 

Selberllng 

D'Amours 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Sharp 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Shipley 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Long,  La. 

Shriver 

Danlelson 

Long,  Md. 

Slkes 

Davis 

McClory 

Simon 

de  la  Garza 

McCollUter 

Slsk 

Delaney 

McCormack 

Skubltz 

Dellums 

McDade 

Slack 

Dent 

McEwen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Derwlnskl 

McFall 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Dlngell 

McHugh 

Solarz 

Dodd 

McKay 

Spellman 

Downey,  N.Y. 

McKlnney 

Spence 

Downing,  Va. 

Macdonald 

Staggers 

Drlnan 

Madden 

Stanton, 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Madlgan 

J.  WUUam 

du  Pont 

Maguire 

StAnton, 

Early 

Mahon 

James  V. 

Eckhardt 

Mann 

Stark 

Edgar 

Martin 

Steed 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mathis 

Steelman 

Edwards,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Eilberg 

MazzoU 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Emery 

Meeds 

Stephens 

EnglUh 

Melcher 

Stokes 

Brlenbom 

Metcalfe 

Stratton 

Eshleman 

Meyner 

Stuckey 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mezvinsky 

Studds 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mlkva 

Sullivan 

Fary 

MUford 

Symington 

Fascell 

Miller,  Calif. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Fen  wick 

Mineta 

Thone 

FUh 

Minish 

Thornton 

Fisher 

Mink 

Tsongas 

Fithian 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Udall 

Flood 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Florio 

Moakley 

Vander  Jagt 

Flowers 

Moffett 

Vander  Veen 

Foley 

MoUohan 

Vanik 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Waggonner 

Forsythe 

Morgan 

Walsh 

Fountain 

Mosher 

Waxman 

Fraser 

Moss 

Weaver 

Prenzel 

MotU 

Whalen 

Fuqua 

Murphy,  El. 

White 

Gaydoa 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Whltten 

Giaimo 

Myers,  Pa. 

Wiggins 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Wilson.  Bob 

GUman 

Neal 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Ginn 

Nedzl 

Winn 

Gonzalez 

Nichols 

Wlrth 

Gradlson 

Nix 

Wright 

Green 

Nolan 

Wylle 

Haley 

Nowak 

Yatee 

Hall 

Oberstar 

Yatron 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Young,  Pla. 

Hanley 

O'Brien 

Young,  Ga. 

Hannaford 

O'Hara 

Young.  Tex. 

Harris 

ONeUl 

Zablockl 

Hastings 

Ottinger 

Zeferettl 

NATS— 73 


Archer 

Goldwat«r 

Moore 

Armstrong 

Goodling 

Moorhead, 

Ashbrook 

Grassley 

Calif. 

RAfalls 

Guyer 

Murtha 

Bauman 

Hagedom 

Frwsler 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hammer- 

RlMnhoover 

B«dell 

schmldt 

Roberts 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Robinson 

Burke,  Fla. 

Harsha 

Botisaelot 

Cederberg 

Holland 

Runnels 

Clancy 

Holt 

Ruppe 

Clausen, 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

DonH. 

Hyde 

Schulze 

ClawBon.  Del 

Jeffords 

Sebellus 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Shuater 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kindness 

Snyder 

Conlan 

Lagomarslno 

Symma 

Coiighlin 

Latta 

Talcott 

Crane 

Lent 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Lott 

Traxler 

Derrick 

Lujan 

Treem 

Devine 

McDonald 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Wydler 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Miller,  Ohio 

Young.  Alaska 

Flynt 

MUls 

Key 

Montgomery 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

BadtUo 

Harkln 

Rhodes 

Barrett 

Harrington 

Rose 

B^ 

Hubert 

Ryan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Schneebell 

Diggs 

Hlghtower 

Teague 

Esch 

Horton 

Thompson 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Jenrette 

Van  Deerlln 

Flndley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Vigorlto 

I  ord,  Mich. 

McCloskey 

Wampler 

rulU>n 

Myers,  Ind. 

Whitehurst 

Gude 

Poage 

Wolff 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Hubert   with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.    Vigorlto    with    Mr.    Horton. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mrs.  Bvirke  of  California  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.   Jenrette   with   Mr.   Ryan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alflbama  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.   Harkln   with   Mr.   Wampler. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4723,  NATIONAL  SCHENCE  FOUN- 
DATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1976 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  654,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4723)  Nationtil  Science  Foimdation  Au- 
thorization Act,  1976,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  explanatory 
statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
July  30,  1975.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  (during  the  read- 
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ing).  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
that   the   conference   report 
printed  and  is  available  to 
bers,  and  also  was  printed  in 
CRBSSIONAL  RECORD  of   Wednc! 
30,  beginning  on  page  25808.  I 
imous  consent  to  dispense 
reading  of  *he  joint  explanatoi'y 
ment  of  the  committee  of  conf(  rence 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr 
glad  to  report  to  the  House 
committee  on  conference  has 
its  work  on  the  bill  Hit.  4723 
thorization  bill  for  the  Nationa! 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  19 

The  bill  which  the  managers 
veloped  and  which  we  presen 
House   today,  is  a   compromiSii 
were  important  differences  betvt'een 
bills  passed  by  the  two  bodies 
the  area  of  funding  and  in  certjain 
stantive  areas.  I  want  to  thank 
leagues  on  the  committee  of 
for  their  diligent  work  on  this 
report.  They  worked  hard  and 
suit  I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill 
recognition  is  due  to  our  chairman 
gressman  Teagui:,  who  cannot 
us  today,  and  to  my  esteemed 
our  ranking  minority  member, 
tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MosHEf) 

The  bill  would  authorize  $78 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
$4  million  in  excess  foreign 
This  amount  is  $35.6  million 
the  Senate  figure  of  $822.6  milHon 
House    bill    authorized    $751.4 
which  is  the  exact  amount  that 
requested  by  the  President.  The 
ence  bill  Is  above  the  House 
$35.6  million. 

This  authorization  bill  would 
strengthen  NSF's  work  in  the 
for  which  the  agency  has  majoi 
sibility:  scientific  research  and 
education.  I  am  particularly  ple4sed 
the  conference  bill  includes  a 
tive  from  the  House  bill  in  the 
science  education  at  the 
level.  The  bill  would  provide  $1 
for  the  program  of  comprehensive 
sistance  to  undergraduate  scleice 
cation.  This  program  will  permit 
to  provide  support  to  colleges 
versltles  who  wish  to  improve 
dergraduate  science  education 

It  is  appropriate  to  discuss 
tant  provision  in  the  House 
was  added  by  vote  of  the 
This  is  the  amendment  Introduced 
our  distinguished  colleague  from 
land  (Mr.  Batjman)  .  The  House 
call  that  this  amendment  wo^ld 
provided  that  all  grants  for 
education  in  the  sciences  woull 
fore  both  Hoxises  of  the  Congress 
days  before  they  could  be  awardi  ;d 
National  Science  Foundation.  Injthat 
day  period  either  House  could 
any  of  these  grants  by  simple 

The  Senate  conferees  felt  stroiigly 
this  provision  should  not  be  Inqluded 
the  bill,  although  they  agreed 
with  the  managers  on  the 
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House  about  reasons  which  led  to  its 
adoption.  The  result  was  a  compromise 
which  involved  the  House  yielding  on  the 
grant  review  provision  and  the  Senate 
yielding  on  a  group  of  significant  changes 
in  the  NSP  science  education  program 
which  were  included  in  the  House  bill. 

I  want  to  assure  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  that  his  Initiative 
has  not  lost  its  momentum.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and 
Technology,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
chairing,  has  just  concluded  2  weeks  of 
oversight  hearings  on  NSF's  use  of  the 
peer  review  method  of  research  proposal 
selection.  Mr.  Bauman  himself  made  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  these 
hearings  through  his  thoughtful  testi- 
mony. These  were  useful  hearings.  I  can 
assure  my  friend  that  they  do  not  mark 
the  end  of  our  work  in  this  area.  The 
conference  report  urges  both  committees 
of  jurisdiction  to  intensify  their  over- 
sight, and  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  com- 
promise bill  is  a  good  one.  It  permits  the 
Nations  basic  research  effort  to  go  for- 
ward. It  allows  NSF's  science  education 
work  to  continue  and  to  broaden  into 
new  areas.  This  bill  deserves  the  support 
of  the  House,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  despite  the  differences  we  may  have 
on  the  specific  means  by  which  we  can 
achieve  proper  review  of  NSP  grants,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  for  his  total 
fairness  and  his  obvious  concern  in  this 
matter.  In  the  hearings  he  conducted  he 
was  kind  enough  to  permit  me,  and 
others,  to  testify. 

Hopefully,  this  will  bear  some  fruit  in 
reforming  the  peer  review  system  and 
solving  this  problem.  Many  Americans 
will  be  watching  and  many  Members  of 
Congress  wiU  be  watching  to  see  what 
comes  out  of  it.  This  issue  is  not  at  an 
end. 

Through  this  entire  process  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  SvinNGTON) 
has  been  totally  fair,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  and  thank  him  for  the  in- 
terest and  the  consideration  he  has 
shown  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  comments  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report,  and 
first  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  for 
his  long  and  dedicated  work  in  bringing 
this  conference  report  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  4723, 
to  provide  authorization  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Of  the  two  major  missions  of  the  NSP, 
scientific  research  support  and  science 
education  support,  the  research  work 
consumes  by  far  the  larger  part.  For 
basic  research  the  conference  bill  pro- 


vides slightly  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  budget.  Basic  research 
is  funded  chiefly  from  the  three  line 
items  "Scientific  research  project  sup- 
port," "National  and  special  research 
programs,"  and  "National  research  cen- 
ters." For  these  three  line  items  the 
budget  request  was  $555.7  million.  The 
House  bill  authorized  $528.0  million  and 
the  Senate  $562.7  million.  The  confer- 
ence bill  includes  $547.6  milUon  for  the 
three  basic  research  line  items. 

"Research  applied  to  national  needs" 
was  authorized  $6  million  in  the  House 
authorization  and  $81  million  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill;  The  conference  authorization  is 
$70.5  million — which  is  $9  million  below 
the  NSP  request.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained a  $23  million  floor  for  applied  so- 
cial science  research  and  a  $1  million 
floor  for  fire  research.  Both  of  these 
floors  are  retained  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  primary  increases  in  the  funding 
level  above  that  requested  by  NSP  ap- 
pears in  the  general  area  of  science  ed- 
ucation. The  Foundation  requested  $14.8 
million  for  "Graduate  student  support"; 
the  House  raised  this  by  $1  million  and 
the  Senate  specified  $17  million;  the  con- 
ference authorizes  $16.4  million  for 
"Graduate  student  support"  and  con- 
siders this  amount  as  a  minima.  The 
Foundation  requested  $50  million  for 
science  education;  The  House  provided 
$74.5  million,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
structured the  programs.  The  Senate  au- 
thorized $70  million  for  education  and 
an  additional  $15  million  for  "Institu- 
tional improvement  for  science  pro- 
gram." The  House  science  education  pro- 
grams were  adopted  almost  intact.  The 
authorization  in  conference  was  $75.1 
million ;  also  the  five  House  floors  all  re- 
mained with  only  a  change  in  the  minima 
for  CAUSE  which  was  decreased  from 
$18  million  to  $15  million. 

The  "Intergovernmental  science  pro- 
gram," which  has  successfully  demon- 
strated how  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  State  and  local  government, 
would  receive  additional  funds.  Although 
the  budget  request  was  for  only  $3  mil- 
lion, the  House  authorized  $8  million  and 
the  Senate  $12  million.  The  conference 
bill  includes  $10  million  for  this  work. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted 
the  concept  from  the  House  bill  of  group- 
ing together  in  one  line  item  the  four 
science  policy-related  activities  formerly 
buried  in  other  line  items.  The  House 
bill  contained  $9.6  million,  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  $11.1  for  thcoe  activities.  The 
conference  bUl  includes  $11.1  million  for 
this  group  of  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  bill  is  a 
responsible  compromise  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  I  join  the  other 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
urging  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missoiu*!. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
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conference  report.  I  would  Uke  to  state 
my  support  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  peer  review  system  of 
awarding  grants  for  scientific  research. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee's subcommittee  on  science,  research, 
and  technology  has  held  hearings  on  this 
procedure  whereby  the  grant  is  awarded 
by  a  peer  of  the  scientist  requesting  the 
grant. 

I  belive  that  this  procedure  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  scientific  research.  It  has  not 
been  totally  without  problems,  but  the 
danger  of  cronyism — whereby  grant  re- 
viewers award  grants  to  their  cronies — 
has  been  minimal  and  in  any  case  has 
been  tightened  up  as  a  result  of  recent 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research,  and  Technology,  on 
which  I  serve. 

The  progress  of  this  great  Nation, 
especially  in  regard  to  energy,  depend 
greatly  on  work  being  done  and  to  be 
done  in  the  various  sciences.  The  grant 
program  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  a  key  element  in  continuing  the 
high  quality  and  valuable  research  that 
has  become  traditional  in  institutes  of 
higher  learning  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  current  system  employed  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  encoui'ages 
grants  to  be  made  to  scientists  and  insti- 
tutions best  suited  to  using  them  in  the 
national  interest,  and  I  endorse  it. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua), 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lloyd  > ,  in  extending  a  hand  of  appreci- 
ation and  praise  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  his  leadership  in  this  leg- 
islation and  for  his  work  on  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
4723,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
authorization  bill. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  conference 
report  is  the  compromise  which  we 
achieved  with  regard  to  congressional  re- 
view of  NSF's  research  grants.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Science  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Symington,  has  pointed  out,  we  were 
unable  to  convince  the  Senate  conferees 
to  include  hi  the  bill  the  provision  for 
congressional  review  of  each  NSP  grant. 
However,  I  share  his  belief  that  most 
of  the  objectives  which  this  provision 
was  aimed  at  can  be  achieved  equally 
well  through  strong  oversight. 

Part  of  that  oversight  will  include  a 
review  of  how  well  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  complying  with  the  statu- 
tory requirement  that  research  grants  be 
distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  that  undue  geographic  con- 
centration be  avoided.  This  is  an  aspect 
of  the  Foundation's  grant  award  proce- 
dure which  I  have  taken  a  particular 
interest  in,  and  which  clearly  needs  care- 
ful oversight  to  Insure  that  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  is  followed. 

The  reorientation  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  science  education  ac- 


tivities could,  I  believe,  be  the  beginning 
of  a  revitaUzation  of  this  important 
function.  In  1972  the  NSF's  organic  act 
was  amended  to  make  the  Foundation 
the  Federal  Government's  lead  agency  in 
the  field  of  science  education. 

The  committee  of  conference  included 
in  the  bill  a  group  of  provisions  which, 
if  enacted,  would  significantly  restruc- 
ture NSF's  science  education  program. 
These  provisions  were,  for  the  most  part, 
included  in  the  House  bill  and  not  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  thrust  of  these  provisions  is  that 
the  Foundation's  science  education  pro- 
gram should  consist  not  only  of  activities 
aimed  at  developing  improvements  and 
innovations  for  use  in  science  education. 
The  science  education  program  should 
also  include  science  education  activities 
providing  for  the  introduction  of  such 
improvements  and  innovations  and  for 
the  training  of  students  and  teachers. 

These  provisions  include  the  division 
of  the  former  single  "Science  education 
improvement"  line  item  into  two  distinct 
Une  items  for  "Science  education  inno- 
vation" and  "Science  education  support"; 
the  inclusion  of  appropriate  definitions 
for  these  two  activities;  the  inclusion  of 
the  "Comprehensive  assistance  to  un- 
dergraduate education" — CAUSE — pro- 
gram, based  on  competitive  awards;  the 
elimination  of  the  former  "Institutional 
support  for  science"  program  which  was 
included  in  the  Senate  bill  and  in  which 
grants  were  made  on  a  formula  basis,  and 
its  replacement  with  a  similar  program 
in  which  grants  would  be  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  and  which  would  be 
entitled  "Research  initiation  and  sup- 
port"— RIAS — program;  the  section  pro- 
viding that  parents  shall  have  access  to 
NSF-developed  curriculum  materials  in 
which  their  children  are  engaged;  the 
elimination  of  the  $21.9  million  obliga- 
tion minimum  for  "Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  programs"  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  three 
obhgations  minimal  for  "Undergraduate 
research  projects" — $3  million — "Sec- 
ondary school  science  projects" — $2.5 
milhon — and  "Science  faculty  fellow- 
ships"— $2  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  of  con- 
ference has  produced  a  good  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  provide  a  sovmd  pro- 
gram of  scientific  research  and  science 
education,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  act 
favorably  on  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding  further 
to  Members,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  House  the  valuable  contribution 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers)  has  made  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and,  I  think,  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Foundation  itself. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  calling  very  valid  at- 
tention to  what  appears  to  be  some  dis- 
parity in  geographical  distribution  of 
grants.  After  all,  a  great  many  communi- 
ties in  this  coimtry  have  good  scientists 
and  good  universities,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  miss  a  trick.  We  are  trying  very 
hard  to  stimulate  interest  and  results  in 
science  from  coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 


the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  in- 
terest and  Indulgence  in  obtaining  this 
end  result.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
kind  comments. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
excellent  comments  made  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Symington,  about  the  Bau- 
man amendment,  which  was  of  great 
concern  to  many  of  us  as  far  as  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  conference  report  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Main- 
land, Mr.  Bauman,  and  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4723.  Mr 
Bauman  has  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  before  the  NSP  authorization 
committees  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Congress  is  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  reviewing  the  14,000  or  so  re- 
search grants  that  NSP  recommends  for 
award  each  year.  He  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  this  review  would 
not  take  more  staff  time  than  is  cur- 
rently being  used  by  oflSces  to  review  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Of  course,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation actually  receives  some  25  to  28,- 
000  research  proposals  per  year,  and  last 
year  the  proposals  were  reviewed  by 
about  34,000  reviewers,  experienced  sci- 
entists who  are  competent  in  the  field  of 
the  proposals.  They  generated  close  to 
120,000  reviews.  Each  proposal  is  also 
subjected  to  staff  review,  and,  in  the 
case  of  large  sums  of  money,  to  review 
by  the  National  Science  Board.  I  think 
that  we  in  Congress  have  better  things 
to  do  than  second  guessing  the  NSF  in 
areas  where  few  of  us  have  any  expertise 
to  begin  with.  We  certainly  could  not  go 
into  detail  on  every  proposal,  and  sum- 
maries and  titles  rarely  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  informed  evaluation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  ab- 
dicate our  oversight  responsibility.  We 
must  Qo  all  we  can  to  insure  that  NSP 
acts  wisely  In  allocating  our  money  to 
scientific  research.  And  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  is  now  conducting  hearings  into 
the  process  by  which  funding  for  NSF 
proposals  is  determined.  I  think  that  is 
where  we  should  be  concentrating  our 
efforts:  In  making  sure  that  the  system 
w^orks,  no<  in  trying  to  play  scientist 
ourselves. 

It  .should  also  be  noted  that  the  NSF 
budget,  which  totals  less  than  one- 
hundredth  of  the  Defense  budget,  prob- 
ably receives  more  careful  scrutiny  by 
the  Congress  than  any  comparable  sum 
of  money.  The  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  and  subcommittee  proceed- 
ings and  the  floor  debate  on  the  less  than 
$1  billion  NSF  budget  totaled  about  28 
hours.  If  we  subjected  the  Defense  budget 
to  similar  scrutiny,  we  would  have  to 
spend  2,800  hours,  or  more  than  350  8- 
hour  days  at  it.  And  where  was  Mr.  Bau- 
man when  the  Defense  budget  came  up 
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before  this  body?  Indeed,  'h\x.  Harkin, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  ;  authoriza- 
tions bill  Identical  to  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  Mr.  Batjman  Wisely  voted 
against.  It  as  did  345  other  Members  of 
this  body.  I 

NSP  each  year  imdergoes  li^tensive  re- 
view of  its  policies,  procedureis.  and  spe- 
cific program  actions  in  hearings  by  the 
four  congressional  committee^  that  have 
jurisdiction  over  it.  It  submite  quarterly 
reports  to  the  Congress;  It  supplies  us 
with  a  daily  list  of  every  grant  awarded 
and  an  annual  report  that  lists  every 
grant  it  has  made,  to  whom  made,  for 
what  purpose,  and  the  amounjt.  Does  the 
Defense  Department  do  the  sftme? 

Mr.  Bauman  cited  a  niunber  of  so-called 
crazy  grants  that  NSF  has  nade  when 
he  proposed  his  amendment  lo  the  NSP 
bill  on  April  9.  I  am  particul  irly  struck 
by  his  ridicule  of  a  National  Science 
Foimdation  grant  to  study  th«  sex  life  of 
crabs.  I  think  this  is  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  what  happens  when  we  Congress- 
men take  it  into  our  hands  to  play  scien- 
tist. Surely  the  Representative  from 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  must  care 
about  the  futiu-e  of  the  crabbiri  g  industry. 
Is  he  so  focused  on  the  prurii  int  aspects 
of  sex  that  he  has  forgotten  i  hat  this  is 
the  biological  means  by  wliich  crabs 
create  more  crabs?  Perhaps  h(  would  ac- 
tually be  quite  upset  if  some  Co  ngressman 
objected  to  this  grant  and  managed  to 
prevent  its  being  funded — especially  if  he 
knew  that  it  concerned  the  coi  isequences 
of  minute  amounts  of  oil  poUu  don  on  the 
complex  reproductive  behavio-  of  crabs. 
It  has  been  found  that  produc  aon  of  the 
pheromones  that  govern  this  1  (ehavior  is 
prevented  when  crabs  are  exp(  sed  to  oil- 
soluble  extracts  of  crude  petro  eum  oil  to 
a  concentration  of  one  part  p<  r  hundred 
million.  Under  these  minute  a  mounts  of 
pollution,  reproductive  behav  or  ceases. 
I  wonder  how  many  million  dollars  a 
year  the  crab  industry  is  wortl  i  in  Mary- 
land? And  I  wonder  what  those  "ordinary 
people"  who  are  employed  in  t  lat  indus- 
try, Mr.  Bauman's  constituents,  would  say 
if  they  were  told  of  the  significance  of 
that  research? 

If  we  in  Congress  were  t)  vote  on 
funding  for  proposed  research  with  titles 
like:  "Insect  Chemoreception  £ nd  Mech- 
anism of  Action  of  Attractants  and  Re- 
pellents," or  "Pheromone  :::hemistry 
and  Specificity  in  the  Tortri  cidae,"  or 
"Influence  of  White  Pine  Hyl  ridization 
on  Olfactory  Responses  of  Weevils,"  or 
even  the  "Behavior  Pattern  of  Solitary 
Hymenoptera,"  we  might  de<:ide  these 
proposals  sounded  rather  frivjlous.  Yet 
the  research  conducted  under  these  re- 
search projects  has  led  to  th«  practical 
use  of  new,  envirorunentally  lenign  in- 
sect control  techniques — which  eliminate 
the  need  for  DDT  and  othei  environ- 
mentally harmful  pesticides. 

Or,  if  faced  with  a  vote  oi  esoteric 
proposals  entitled  "UV  Reflects  nee  of  Ice 
Clouds  and  Fronts  Composed  of  Water 
and  Ammonia,"  and  "Mesoph^ric  Trace 
Constituents  with  Rock>'  Probes,"  and 
"Low  Level  Vertical  Ozone  Distribution 
Determined  by  Inversion  of  Backscat- 
tered  Ultraviolet  Radiation,"  we  might 
find  It  difficult  to  believe  in  their  Im- 


portance to  the  world.  But  this  research 
provided  the  groundwork  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  breakdown  of  the  ozone 
layer,  which  we  are  all  now  so  concerned 
about. 

Programs  for  teaching  chimpanzees  to 
use  sign  language  have  led  to  better  un- 
derstanding of  ways  to  communicate 
with  autistic  and  retarded  children,  and 
adults  suffering  from  severe  strokes.  A 
grant  entitled  "Legged  Locomotion  in 
Animals  and  Machines"  has  allowed  the 
development  of  new  artiflcial  limbs  and 
braces,  as  well  as  other  new  paraplegic 
devices.  And  studies  of  the  "Sex  Life  of 
the  Screwworm"  saved  the  U.S.  cattle 
Industry  millions  of  dollars  by  eliminat- 
ing a  parasite  that  deposited  eggs  in  the 
placenta  of  newborn  calves. 

If  these  are  the  kind  of  "crazy  grants" 
for  "frivolous  research"  that  have  Mr. 
Bauman  so  worried,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  hope  we  fund  many  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Bauman's  motion. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  482] 
Andrews,  N.C.     Prey  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Badlllo  Pulton  Myers.  Ind. 

Barrett  Olaimo  Pepper 

Beard,  R.I.  Harkin  Ballsback 

Beard.  Tenn.       Harrington         Bees 
Bell  Harsha  Rodlno 

Brademas  Hubert  Rose 

Brown.  Calif.      Heckler,  Mass.    Rosenthal 
Burke,  Calif.       Heinz  Ryan 

Conyers  Hlghtower  Schneebell 

Crane  Horton  Staggers 

Dlggs  Jenrette  Stuckey 

Drlnaa  Johnson.  Colo.    Teague 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Jones,  Ala.  Udall 

Early  Jones,  Okla.        Van  Deerlln 

Edwards,  Calif.  Kastenmeier       Vlgorlto 
Esch  McCloskey  Whltehurst 

Evlns,  Tenn.        McKay  WUson.  C.  H. 

Flndley  Melcher  Winn 

Pish  Michel  Wrtght 

Pord,  Mich.         Mlkva  Young,  Alaska 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  371 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4723, 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1976 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In 
complete  support  of  this  conference  re- 
port and  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri in  expressing  oiu-  regret  that  our 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagite)  Is  in  the  hos- 
pital in  Bethesda  and  cannot  be  here  to 
express  his  own  complete  support  for  this 
conference  report. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  for  his  leadership  in 


this  matter  and  particularly  for  the  re- 
sponsible way  in  which  during  the  past  2 
weeks  he  has  been  conducting  very  thor- 
ough hearings  on  this  general  question 
of  the  peer  review  system,  a  question 
that  has  been  eflfectively  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  CoNLAN)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  ,  and  right- 
ly so.  I  think  the  committee  is  going 
about  its  work  in  a  very  responsible 
fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  my  say  during 
debate  on  the  rule,  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  Bauman  amendment,  and  in 
support  of  the  responsible  manner  in 
which  our  committee  is  responding  to 
the  useful  challenge  of  that  amendment. 
Now  I  want  to  discuss  the  bill  Itself. 
The  National  Science  Foundation— 
(NSF)  — Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1976  approves  an  expenditure  of  $787 
million,  plus  $4  million  in  excess  foreign 
currencies. 

In  arriving  at  this  compromise  the 
conferees  virtually  split  the  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
current  authorization  Is  $35.6  million 
higher  than  the  House  bill  and  $35 
million  less  than  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  sought  to  reach  a  com- 
promise which  reflects  the  best  judgment 
regarding  the  proper  emphasis  in  NSP's 
programs.  The  NSF  supports  nimaerous 
productive  programs  and  the  conferees 
wanted  to  achieve  ar  equitable  balance 
of  funds  among  them. 

Scientific  research  project  support  re- 
ceives the  largest  single  funding  alloca- 
'lon — $377.6  million.  The  comparable 
figure  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  authoriza- 
tion was  $358.7  million.  Thus  the  cur- 
rent figure  barely  accoimts  for  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation,  but  hopefully  It  will 
permit  research  in  the  basic  sciences  to 
progress  at  a  steady  level. 

The  next  largest  amount,  $109.8  mil- 
lion, is  for  the  national  and  special  re- 
search program.  This  program  supports 
a  comprehensive  effort  studying  global 
atmospherics,  climate  dynamics,  ocean 
data,  and  environmental  quality. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  our  most 
valuable  resource  hes  in  the  human  tal- 
ent which  NSF  programs  can  foster. 
Such  NSF  programs  Include  science  ed- 
ucation innovation — $39.8  million— sci- 
ence education  support — $35.3  million— 
and  graduate  student  support — $16.4 
million.  To  reinforce  our  concern  the 
conference  bill  also  sets  budgetary  floors 
in  several  of  these  programs  and  sub- 
programs in  order  to  insure  a  minimum 
support  level.  For  example,  science  edu- 
cation support  has  a  $35.3  million  floor 
with  subfloors  in  imdergraduate  research 
participation — $3  million— secondary 
school  student  science  projects — $2.5  mil- 
lion—science faculty  fellowships— $2 
million — and  several  others. 

One  NSF  program,  Research  Applied 
to  National  Needs — RANN— actually  un- 
derwent a  significant  contraction  in  com- 
parison to  last  year's  authorization.  The 
current  RANN  funding  level  is  $70.5  mil- 
lion as  compared  to  $148.9  million  for  last 
year.  The  reason  for  this  cutback  is  that 
several  of  RANN's  applied  energy  pro- 
grams were  transferred  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ERDA — in  last  year's  reorganlza- 
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tion  of  Federal  energy  R.  &  D.  Thus,  the 
work  is  continuing  but  it  is  now  under 
a  different  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  prominent  non- 
funding  actions  occurred  on  the  House 
floor  during  the  original  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  amendments  I  refer  to  were 
prompted  by  the  Members'  concern  about 
the  wisdom  and  impact  of  several  educa- 
tional activities  funded  by  the  NSF.  Two 
amendments  were  added  to  the  bill  spe- 
ciflcally  because  of  those  concerns. 

One  directed  that  the  instructional 
material  used  in  NSF  supported  school 
ciriculum  be  available  for  parental  in- 
spection. This  was  in  response  to  reports 
that  some  parents  had  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining access  to  the  course  materials 
which  their  children  were  using.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  this  amendment 
had  a  worthwhile  objective  and  could  be 
implemented  with  reasonable  efforts. 
Consequently  this  amendment  is  part  of 
the  conference  bill. 

The  second  amendment,  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Bauman  amendment, 
provided  for  congressional  review  and 
veto  power  for  individual  grants  made 
by  the  NSF.  The  conferees  appreciate 
the  reasons  which  prompted  the  Members 
to  support  this  amendment.  In  times  of 
general  economic  difficulty  our  citizens 
are  legitimately  concerned  when  they 
hear  of  some  federally  funded  programs 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  any  signif- 
icant purpose.  The  conferees  place  the 
utmost  importance  on  the  effective  use 
of  the  taxpayers  money. 

Although  the  Senate  bill  did  not  in- 
clude a  similar  provision,  the  conferees 
agreed  with  the  objectives  of  this  amend- 
ment but  differed  as  to  the  best  means 
of  achieving  the  desired  result.  After 
a  thorough  review  of  tlie  various  means 
by  which  Congress  could  assure  the  wise 
expenditure  of  NSF  fund^,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  mandatory  review  and 
veto  approach  was  too  formalistic  end 
cumbersome  to  implement.  Instead  the 
conferee.^  believe  that  the  better  ap- 
proach is  to  rely  on  the  continuing  over- 
sight activities  of  both  chambers.  This 
plternative  permits  administrative  flexi- 
bility wthout  sacrificing  the  goal  which 
the  Hou.se  amendment  .sought  to  achieve; 
that  is.  the  prudent  use  of  Federal  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  NSF  Author- 
ization Act  conference  bill  provides  the 
means  for  maintaining  ovr  Nation's  lead- 
ership in  science  and  technology.  The 
basic  and  applied  research  which  this  bill 
supports  will  provide  the  technology 
breakthrough  necessary  to  our  continued 
health,  welfare  and  safety.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 

SFLOT  > . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though we  did  have  some  discussion  on 
this  issue  during  the  rule  I  too  wish  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  v;ho  has  in  fact,  been  fair 
in  his  willingness  to  discuss  the  issue. 
This  expressed  fairness  by  Mr.  Symin(3- 
TON  has  been  shown  even  though  he 
knows  many  of  us  disagree  vigorously 
with  his  position  on  the  Bauman  amend- 
ment. I  only  regret  that  he  could  not 
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really  send  his  Senate  campaign  off  by 
supporting  our  position. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  was  good  enough  to  say  he 
would  be  willing  to  answer  questions  to 
the  best  of  his  capability  on  the  basis 
of  the  way  some  of  the  scientific  reporis 
have  been  titled  and  if  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  could  answer 
some  of  the  natural  questions  that  come 
up  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  con- 
stituents when  they  read  in  the  paper 
about  many  of  these  various  research 
projects,  it  will  be  helpful. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on 
July  28,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  ran 
an  article  entitled  "Is  It  Research  Or 
'Rip-Off'?  Taxpayers  Are  Irritated." 
That  was  the'  headline.  Many  of  us  have 
received  questions  from  constituents  on 
these  highly  publicized  research  proj- 
ects. Since  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  offered  to  answer  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
on  several  of  these  points,  I  would  like 
now  to  ask  the  gentleman's  cooperation 
in  answering  these  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  says: 

Pinched  taxpayers  are  complaining  long 
and  loud  about  such  federal  outlays  as — 

Nearly  $500,000  to  determine  under  what 
conditions  humans  and  monkeys  clench 
their  Jaws. 

$9,600  for  still  another  biography  of  Isaac 
Newton. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, my  colleague,  has  already  men- 
tioned that  there  are  thousands  of  vol- 
umes on  Isaac  Newton  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  libraries  all  over 
the  United  States,  so  what  was  the  neces- 
sity for  that? 
The  article  goes  on  as  follows: 
$36,500  for  a  probe  of  the  "Evolution  of 
Song  Learning  of  Parasitic  Pinchers." 

Four: 

$40,000  for  a  report  on  "Spider  Distribu- 
tion Associated  With  Prey  Density." 

Five: 

$15,000  for  a  hitchhiking  study. 

Six: 

$81,000  to  uncover  the  social  behavior  of 
the  Alaskan  brown  bear. 

Finally : 

$5,500  for  a  simUar  examination  that  ze- 
roes in  on  prairie  dogs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  these 
so-called  outstanding  research  proj- 
ects may  have  justification  and  maybe 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, can  now  tell  us  what  the  justifi- 
cation is  for  the  items  just  mentioned. 
Or  has  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion provided  the  gentleman  any  an- 
swers for  these  strange  sounding 
projects? 

Has  the  committee  received  any  rea- 
sonable responses? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 
What  I  would  like  to  suggest  in  response 
to  the  gentleman's  ouery  is  that  we 
place  in  the  Record  ?t  this  point  a  full 
and  fair  description  of  such  grants  as 
the  gentleman  has  described  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Itself  has 


funded.  Many  times  the  requests  come 
from  other  agencies  and  are  not  fiuided. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  I  say  to  my 
colleague  it  is  still  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  S'SfMINGTON.  I  am  sure  it  is,  but 
it  would  be  hard  for  us,  as  I  said  earlier, 
to  read,  digest,  and  understand  the 
thousands  of  requests  this  agency  gets 
every  year. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest 
of  time  and  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  matters  we  have  raised,  I  would 
just  say  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  description  which  I  will  se- 
cure of  the  scientific  justification  and 
possibly  we  can  then  extrapolate  the 
bureaucratic  justification  for  going  for- 
ward with  the  grants  that  the  gentle- 
man has  named  and  which  were  actually 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

I  have  found  many  instances  where 
allegations  were  made  that  grants  were 
funded,  where  it  was  only  requested  and 
not  funded. 
NSP  Grants  <arrESTioNED  in  U.S.  News  and 

World  Report  Article.  July  28.  1975 

Quotations  from  the  article  precede  each 
project  description. 

"Nearly  $500,000  to  determine  under  what 
conditions  humans  and  monkeys  clench 
their  Jaws." 

'Kalamazoo  State  Hospital  (Ronald  Jt. 
Hutchinson) — "Environmental  Clauses  ot 
Aggression" 

Dr.  Hutchinson,  Director  of  Research  at 
Kalamazoo  State  Hospital  and  President  of 
the  Foundation  for  Behavioral  Research,  is 
conducting  studies  aimed  at  determining 
the  causes  of  human  aggression.  Specifically, 
his  research  is  designed  to  identify  condi- 
tions under  which  aggression  is  produced  or 
diminished.  He  uses  various  animals  such 
as  squirrel  monkeys,  rats  and  mice  in  his 
work  since  they  have  been  determined  to  be 
excellent  animal  models  for  human  aggres- 
sion. 

Countless  human  lives  are  lost  and  dollars 
spent  each  year  because  of  aggressive  be- 
havior such  as  war,  murder,  rape,  and  other 
crimes,  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  Research 
leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  such  behavior  is  vitally  important 
if  we  are  to  work  toward  a  solution  to  such 
major  problems. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Hutchinson's  work,  ob- 
jective laboratory  methods  have  been  devel- 
oped to  study  aggressive  behavior.  He  ha"? 
used  knowTi  reactions  to  different  stimuli 
to  study  the  effects  of  pharmacolo^c  com- 
pounds on  laboratory  animals,  principally 
the  squirrel  monkey.  He  studied  the  effects 
of  many  different  dru{^  on  three  types  af  be- 
havior: freezing  or  Immobi'lty  e'^np"  or 
avoidance,  and  aggreslon  cr  Bttv*tr.  One 
reason  for  studying  these  effects  is  to  deter- 
mine which  drugs  may  be  helpful  in  treat- 
ing particular  behavioral  problems.  The 
interest  of  the  NSP  in  supporting  this  re- 
search is  to  get  possible  Information  on  dif- 
ferent neurochemical  mechanisms  involved 
in  the  normal  functioning  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  found  he  could  induce 
sq'ilrrel  monkeys  under  stress  to  drink  alco- 
hol. This  is  considered  important  because  It 
Klves  researchers  an  excellent  animal  model 
for  study  of  alcoholism  in  human  beings 
who  are  exposed  to  stressful  situations. 


•The  $500,000  amount  of  NSP  support  for 
this  project  is  an  error.  Grants  for  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  research — first  to  Fort  Custer 
State  Home.  Augusta,  Michigan,  and  later  to 
Kalamazoo  State  Hospital  to  which  he  trans- 
ferred— ^have  totaled  $51,800  from  May  1972 
through  October  31,  1975. 
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In  addition,  a  laboratory  haii 
oped  by  Dr.  HutcMnson  for  stu^y 
urement  of  anger  In  humans 
are  made   by  electromyographi 
musclee,  In  the  same  way  that 
cardiograph  measures  the 
of  the  he&rt.  Dr.  Hutchinson 
the  human  aggressive  reaction 
this    way    exhibits    the    same 
properties  as  thoee  previously 
animals   In   analogous   aggressl 
situations. 

Indiana  University — Blooming 
S.  Westfall) — "Biography  of 
The  erant  is  supported  by 
tory    and    Philosophy    of    Scler 
Newton  holds  a  unique  posltlo 
tory  of  Western  science.  Recent 
International  ^oup  of  Newton 
cludln  j  Dr.  Richard  Westfall  at 
verslty.  Bloom'ngton)  have  un" 
ously  neglected  or  suppressed 
which  have  yielded  new  inslgh 
velofiment  of  his  scientific  act 
synthesis  of  Newton's  wcrk  Is  no 
and  Westfall  Is  eminently 
tribute  to  this  study.  He  publlslled 
book,  Fo-ce  in  Newton's  Physics , 
the  Pfizer  Award  of  the  Hlstor  r 
Society  in  1972. 

'■$3'!  "lOO  for  a  pr.ob?  of  the 
Song  Learning  of  Parasitic  Pinches 

University      of      Michigan 
Payne) — "Evolution  of  Song 
Its  Consequence"  in  Parasitic 
Dialects  are  known  to  exist 
spectrum  of  populations,  i':cludli 
cies  of   birds.   This  project   will 
a  group  of  species  that  differ  in 
to  learn  the  sr.ngs  of  the  spec; 
parasitize.  This  situation  prov 
opportunity  to  study  the  evolution 
loral  adaptability  and  its  con 
population  differentiation. 

'■$40,000  for  a  report  on  'Spi 
tlon  A!=soclated  with  Prey  Dens 

Unlversitv    of   Tennessee    (Su^an 
chert » —Spider  Distributions  As 
Prey  Density" 

Spiders  play  an  important  roU 
ling  the  numl>er  of  insects  in 
systems,  such  as  forest  and 
Ing  experts  on  insect  pests  of 
crop  systems   In   the  US 
that  spiders  are  extremely  Lmportknt 
Ing  insect  pe-.ts  at  subeconomic  level, 
not  treated  with  pesticides.  Dr. 
doing  pioneering  work  on  the  waj 
populations  respond  to  variation  i 
ance  of  the  insects  on  which 
suits  will  aid  in  understanding 
spiders  In  controlling  crop  insect^ 
"15,000  for  a  hitchhiking  study 
This  was  a  research  project 
undergraduate  and   graduate 
ported  by  our  education  division 
dent   t:-am   not«d   that   many 
automobiles  daily  using  the  Denver 
Expressway  have  empty  seats, 
eroment-controlled   hitchhiking 
Europe.  The  stv.dy  addressed  su 
as  whether  hitchhiking  in  the  US 
coitroHed,  might  be  a  "viable 
our  traREportatlon  ."y^tem.  I*  wa 
that  this  could  be  done  withou 
crime   or   decreasli^g   highway 
properly    controlled    conditions 
studv  was  In  process,  the  Denver 
cil  passed  an  ordinance  that 
erallzed  hitchhiking  laws  in  the 
tem  of  Hitchhiking  Stations  was 
designed:  this  was  discussed  on  lofcal 
final  repwrt  of  the  study  is  nov 
and   available   from   the   NTIS 
Va.— 96.25— "Hitchhiking:  A  Viadle 
to  a  Multi-Transportation  Systen 
"»81,000  to  uncover  the  social 
the  Alaskan  brown  bear." 

Utah   State   University.   Logan 
Stokes)— "Social  Behavior  of 
Bears." 
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This  research  concerns  the  behavioral  strat- 
egies of  brown  bears  in  their  natiiral  habitat. 
The  focus  is  on  how  their  social  behavior 
changes  as  the  abundance  of  salmon  varies. 
While  contributing  to  a  general  understand- 
ing of  Isehavior  among  these  carnivorous 
mammals,  the  study  is  also  expected  to  sug- 
gest ways  of  reducing  their  attacks  on  human 
beings.  Including  settlers  in  Alaska  and  tour- 
ists in  the  National  Parks. 

"'$5,500  for  a  similar  examination  that 
zeroes  In  on  prairie  dogs.'" 

University  of  Michigan  (Richard  D.  Alex- 
ander)— "Dissertation  Research — Socisl  Be- 
havior of  Prairie  Dogs  (Cynomys) " — Doctoral 
dissertation  research  of  John  L.  Hoagland. 

The  social  behavior  of  three  species  of 
prairie  dogs  will  be  compared,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  group  living.  Disadvantages  to  be 
studied  include  Increased  competition  for 
burrows  and  mates,  problems  associated  v^ith 
parent-cHsprlng  recognition,  and  increased 
chances  for  contracting  ecto-parasites  and 
diseases.  Time  spent  in  alert  behavior,  and 
size  of  mobs  directed  against  weasels,  will  be 
studied  as  they  contribute  to  decreased  pre- 
dation,  which  is  one  possible  advantage  of 
group  living.  Tiie  broader  sipnlficance  of  this 
study  Is  behavioral  adaptability  and  its  evo- 
lutionary consequences. 

"Senator  William  Proxmire  .  .  .  has  flayed 
NSP  for  underwriting  expensive  research  on 
•passionate  love."  " 

University  of  Minnesota  (Ellen  Bers- 
cheid)  —  "Dependency  la  Interpersonal  At- 
traction." 

The  purpose  of  this  research  in  social  psy- 
chology is  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
the  role  of  dependency  In  Interpersonal  Inter- 
actions. There  are  many  aspects  that  we  do 
not  understand  about  the  Interaction  that 
takes  place  between  people  in  various  roles. 
This  includes  two-person  groups  such  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  chUd,  doctor  and 
patient,  or  employer,  and  employee.  Build- 
ing on  these  Interactions  are  those  of  larger 
structures — families,  industrial  organiza- 
tions, political  Institutions,  and  the  nation 
itself  as  a  society.  The  so-called  "romantic 
love"  pattern  Is  only  one  instance  of  a  two- 
person  group,  but  one  that  has  been  fraught 
with  peril  for  many  people,  judging  by  the 
doubling  of  U.S.  divorce  rates  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. The  success  of  marriage  counseling  and 
psyci-.otherapy,  for  example,  depends  in  large 
part  on  improving  our  understanding  of  the 
factors  that  have  a  strong,  systematic  effect 
on  the  character  of  Interactions  between 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  above  ex- 
planation will  prove  helpful  to  the 
Members. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate all  these  proposed  projects  do 
not  get  funded;  but  our  complaint  is 
that  on  many  occasions  they  are  funded 
and  Congress  has  little  or  no  input  for 
the  rationale  as  to  why  those  are  funded, 
or  why  some  bad  ones  are  not  just 
stopped. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
eentleman.  I  have  a  rather  large  list  in 
front  of  me  of  the  grants  that  have  been 
funded  and,  I  must  say,  their  titles  ap- 
proximate the  point  of  similarity  of  those 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Are  they  quite  as 
strange? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mi.  Mc- 
Falli.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  California  an  additional 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  these  par- 


ticular titles  are  explained  briefly' in  this 
book  put  out  by  the  regular  informa- 
tional services  group  of  the  U.S.  Account- 
ing OflBce.  Perhaps  reasonable  minds 
could  differ  on  the  worthiness  of  some 
of  these  grants,  but  they  read  a  lot  bet- 
ter in  prose  than  they  do  in  the  title 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  interrupt. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  and  many 
others  clearly  recognize  there  may  be 
substantial  reasons  behind  some  of  these 
projects,  but  that  does  not  help  the  gen- 
eral public  understand  any  better.  The 
general  public  has  the  right  to  know. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
right  to  know. 

We  have  taJkea  constantly  about  free- 
doom  of  information.  We  have  talked 
constantly  about  what  the  CIA  has  been 
doing  without  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  House;  but  I  think  we  have  the 
right  to  know  that  this  committee,  which 
has  oversight  responsibility,  must  help  us 
get  that  reasonable  information. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  that  suggestion.  I  would  say  the 
committee  feels  no  higher  obligation  than 
to  assure  the  American  public  that  its 
money  is  not  being  wasted  in  foolish  en- 
deavors, but  it  is  being  used  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida^  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  and  today  we 
have  had  several  lectures  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  about 
how,  during  the  confusion  of  the  last 
minutes  before  recess  or  adjournment, 
that  that  is  when  all  of  the  bad  legisla- 
tion gets  pushed  through. 
Would  this  fall  in  that  category? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  tried  to 
make  that  point  during  the  rules  debate, 
because  by  defeating  the  rule  it  was  the 
only  way  we  would  have  had  access  to 
this  bill,  to  try  to  reinstate  the  Bauman 
amendment  that  passed  this  House  but 
was  taken  out  in  the  conference. 

Let  me  announce  some  additional  facts 
that  have  been  revealed  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  in  its  July  28  edition. 

I  include  the  article,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  to,  for  the  information 
of  the  Members: 

Rumblings  Back  Home 
Congressmen — already  worrying  about  next 
year's  elections — are  having  a  tough  time  ex- 
pWlnlig  such  undertakings. 

One  Representative,  referring  to  an  expen- 
sive study  "on  why  people  say  'ain't,'  "  sug- 
gests that  many  of  his  constituents  "figure 
the  Congress  'ain't'  got  any  sense  when  it 
votes  for  expenditures  .such  as  these."  And 
Washington  is  being  bombarded  with  pro- 
testing mall. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  Government's  sci- 
entific community — which  spends  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  on  a  staggering  array  of  re- 
search projects — is  increa-^lngly  finding  Itself 
called  to  account  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  April 
voted  212  to  199  for  the  "Bauman  amend- 
ment," which  would  give  Congress  veto  pow- 
er over  National  Science  Foundation  grants. 
NSP  makes  about  15,000  grants  a  year  for 
independent  study  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences.  Some  lawmakers  argued  unsuccess- 
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fully  that  screening  all  those  projects  would 
be  cumbersome  and  that  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  "anti-intellectual." 

But  Representative  Robert  E.  Bauman 
(Bep.),  of  Maryland,  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, maintained  that  taxpayers  were  "fed 
up  with  all  the  spending  for  these  insane 
and  questionable  purposes.  There  are  people 
out  of  v,-ork,  and  this  Gkivernment  is  facing 
a  100-bllllon-dollar  deficit." 

Representative  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino 
(Rep),  of  California,  Joined  in — 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  'pure  research"  .  .  . 
but  I  am  opposed  to  pure  rlp-offs.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  somewhere  in  this  country 
are  hundreds  of  ressarchers  laughing  up 
their  sleeves  ...  as  they  collect  their  grants 
for  studying  why  kids  faU  off  their  tricycles 
or  whatever  it  is  that  they  have  cooked  up 
this  year." 

As  of  now,  there  are  few  effective  controls, 
committee  staff  experts  say.  because  most  re- 
search funds  are  lumped  together  under 
massive,  hard-to-untangle  appropriations 
bills. 

"BANK  ACCOT7NT"  OP  SCIENCE 

The  research  agencies,  for  their  part,  claim 
that  the  value  of  their  work  Is  not  fully  ap- 
preciated. "We're  frequently  asked  to  come 
up  with  practical  applications  for  basic  re- 
search," says  an  NSP  spokesman,  "but  often 
what  we  wind  up  with  is  a  bank  account  of 
knowledge." 

Senator  William  Proxmire  (Dem.),  of  Wis- 
consin, has  flayed  NSF  for  underwriting  ex- 
pensive research  on  "passionate  love."  NSF 
officials  claimed  the  study  is  much  broader 
than  that,  dealing  with  a  range  of  human 
emotions.  But  the  .Senator  was  not  appeased 
and  termed  the  grant  "a  disgrace." 

OTHER    TABGErS 

NSF  is  not  the  only  agency  that's  getting 
worked  over. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  been  blistered  for  a  $600,000  project  con- 
sidering how  to  make  mothers  better  teach- 
ers of  their  children.  The  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  In- 
vested $8,700  in  a  widely  criticized  survey  of 
nineteenth-century  European  comic  books. 
A  Smithsonian  Institution-backed  study  of 
Yugoslav  lizards  also  caused  raised  eyebrows. 

Many  see  the  House  acceptance  of  the 
Bauman  amendment  as  a  sign  that  research 
dollars  may  be  harder  to  come  by. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report,  and  I  again 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  all  of  the  wonderful  work  he  has  done 
in  providing  leadership  in  this  area, 
working  with  the  Members  of  Congress, 
with  the  public,  and  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  producing  a  good 
bill  for  a  good  program  within  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  refer  to  this 
business  of  the  public's  right  to  know, 
and  the  Congress  right  to  prejudge  these 
grants. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  law  today  or 
nothing  at  all  in  the  practices  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  that  precludes 
the  public  right  to  know.  Any  person  who 
wants  to  can  get  this  information  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  on 
grants  that  have  been  awarded,  and  can 
ultimately  get  the  explanations  from  the 


individual  who  is  doing  the  project  about 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUALfVN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  did 
not  have,  perhaps,  the  benefit  or  hear- 
ing the  testimony  of  E>r.  Guyford  Stever, 
the  Director  of  NSP,  as  I  did,  during  the 
recent  hearings  the  subcommittee  held. 
Dr.  Stevers  flatly  told  us  he  would  not 
give  any  Member  of  Congress  access  to 
the  files  on  these  grants  unless  by  act 
of  Congress,  he  was  directed  to  do  so. 

He  quoted  as  his  authority  for  this  ar- 
rogant stand  the  policy  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  which  governs  NSF. 

I  understand  there  may  be  negotia- 
tions with  the  subcommittee  to  prevent 
the  use  of  subpena  power  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  is  mistaken  in 
his  statement  regarding  free  access  to 
NSP  grant  files.  I  have  checked  this  only 
today  with  the  stafif  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
they  have  confirmed  that  my  statement 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  to  correct 
the  statement  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land <Mr.  Bauman)  just  made.  I  was  cer- 
tainly there,  and  my  interpretation  of 
Dr.  Stever's  statement  is  that  under  the 
present  policy  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  he  could  not  reveal  the  pre- 
cise names  of  the  peer  group  that  as- 
sessed the  projects.  That  is  the  only  thing 
he  would  not  reveal,  the  names  of  the 
peer  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  crystal  clear 
that  all  of  the  rest  of  the  information  is 
available  to  us,  and  all  he  said  was  if  we 
instructed  him  to  reveal  those  names  he 
would  do  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
grants  that  are  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  are  made  public.  Ob- 
viously, the  public  is  not  privy  to  re- 
quests made  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  studies  on  those  requests. 
When  a  grant  is  made,  the  grantee  Is 
announced,  and  how  much  is  spent,  what 
the  subject  is,  where  it  is  being  done. 
None  of  this  material  is  classified  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  say  that 
it  is  not  possible,  even  within  the  scien- 
tific community,  to  judge  these  projects 
across  disciplinary  lines.  Chemists  are 
required  to  judge  projects  in  chemistry, 
ph.ysicists  are  required  to  judge  projects 
in  physics  and  in  the  various  subgroups 
of  physics.  The  same  is  true  with  zoologj', 
biology,  and  other  sciences. 

We  are  getting  about  25,000  of  these 
requests  a  year.  If  we  assume  250  work- 
ing days  a  year,  we  would  have  100  of 
these  requests  on  the  average  every  day 
to  review.  Frequently,  a  person  outside 


the  discipline  does  not  even  understand 
the  subject  matter.  To  pretend  that  we 
can  judge  these  requests  intelligently  Is 
absurd  and  nonsensical.  It  takes  profes- 
sionals to  do  this,  and  this  is  exactly  in 
accord  with  the  system  we  have  set  up. 
What  we  require,  of  course,  is  good  over- 
sight from  the  subcommittee,  and  we  are 
providing  that. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  could  go  into  the 
details  of  a  lot  of  the  projects  that  have 
been  granted.  Many  of  the  projects  that 
are  of  vital  importance  to  this  country 
have  crazy-sounding  names,  but  the  fact 
is  that  this  is  not  the  criterion  by  which 
they  are  judged.  The  criterion  is  the 
work  and  the  research  that  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  movement  forward  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  for  the  benefit  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  .  He  is  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  an  exten- 
sive scientific  background,  and  he  has 
been  of  tremendous  help  to  us  in  sorting 
out  some  of  these  difficult  issues. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  S-yMiNGTON)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  ,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue)  .  for 
the  effective  oversight  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  has  exer- 
cised over  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on 
the  conference  report.  We  all  know  that 
many  projects  undertaken  with  Federal 
assistance  are  given  silly -sounding  titles. 
All  too  often  these  titles  are  formulated 
by  private  researchers  without  any  con- 
trol by  either  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  other  Federal  agencies. 
Those  who  compose  the  titles  perhaps 
lack  a  sense  of  public  relations,  but  this 
does  not  justify  a  blunderbuss  approach 
as  advocated  by  several  alarmists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  has  been  eminently 
fair  in  insisting  there  be  a  very  exhaus- 
tive review  and  oversight  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
operations  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Such  a  review  has  been  carried 
forward,  and  I  hope  the  conference  re- 
port receives  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January 
of  this  year  I  was  privileged  to  make  the 
long  journey  to  the  South  Pole  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Science  Committee  with 
representatives  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

While  viewing  some  of  the  most  starkly 
beautiful  landscape  imaginable,  and 
treking  through  the  subzero  cold,  I  also 
had  a  chance  to  see  and  review  first- 
hand about  some  of  the  research  going 
on  there  and  about  some  of  the  vast 
knowledge  that  research  is  adding  to  our 
scientific  and  technical  communities. 

Funds   for   the   U.S.    effort   in   Ant- 
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arctica  are  included  among 
15  national  and  special 
National  Science  Poundatior 
the  Congress  has  seen  fit  in 
sional  report  to  meet  fully  th^ 
quest  in  this  area. 

In  Antarctica  we  are 
mendous  amount  about  our 
and  present.  The  environment 
pristine   pure,    basically 
man,  so  we  are  learning  more 
Scientists,  by  studying  the 
the  ice  have  added  greatly  to 
edge  about  the  movements  of 
crust   over   the   centuries, 
knowledge  of  all  manner  of 
ing  from  earthquakes  to  supdli 
ural  resources  to  the  very  histpry 
kind.  Weather  stations  there 
about  the  weather  worldwide 

And  the  cold  and  hostile 
tells  us  something  else 
neighbor  is  a  neighbor  no 
his  flag,  his  nationality,  or 
scientific  efforts  in  Antarctica 
once  again  that  the  family  oi 
deed  one  family  and  that  we 
on  this  small  planet  togethei 

It  is  one  of  the  best 
on  Earth  of  science  workini 
kind,  and  I  am  pleased  to  glv< 
my  fuU  support. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr. 
appear  that  the  Bauman 
ask  for  the  most  complicated 
possible  review  system  of  th< 
NSF  grants.  This  is  really 
sponsibility  of  Congress. 

It  is  possible  to  question 
system  within  NSF — but 
should  take  place  pursuant  tc 
is  suggested  by  the  report  c 
of  the  scientific  community 
representatives.  The  question 
view  can  be  resolved  but  it 
eliminated  as  the  Bauman 
would  do  by  giving  the  review 
Congress. 

The  function  of  presenting 
uating  grants  is  properly  the 
National  Science  Foundation 
ments  involve  scientific  decisi(Jns 
this  body  to  be  responsible  for 
nical  decisions  in  essence 
need  for  a  National  Science 
and  surely  this  is  an  irratior^al 
responsible  position.  Basic 
search  is  a  task  which  we 
properly  to  this  Foundation. 

I  think  that  the  emotionaliim 
by  some  controversial  Natioi^l 
Foundation    programs    has 
over  shadowed  the  basic  worl 
cedures  of  the  National  Scienc  e 
tion.  We  should  exercise  propef 
of  the  Foundation  and  make 
forms    its    review 
should  not  assimie  those 
ourselves. 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.    Mr. 
move  the  previous  question 
ference  report. 
The  previous  question  was 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon 
Fall).  The  question  is  on 
ence  report.  The  question 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  hajve 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr. 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the 
quorxun  is  not  present  and 
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point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  321,  nays  79, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 

[RoJl  No.  483) 
TEAS— 321 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  I>ak. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuColn 

BalduB 

Baucufi 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip  Howe 

BuUer  Hughes 


Pary 
Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Pish 

Pisher 

Fithlan 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gude 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Kays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heinz 

Helsioski 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hlnshaw 

Holtzman 

Howard 


Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Oonyers 
Oorman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davks 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 
Duncan.  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

J  arm  an 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 


Edwards,  Calif.  McHugh 


Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 


McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 


Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzt 
■  Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten.  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
QulUen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Uegula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
St  Germain 
Santmi 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 


Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr, 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V, 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

BevUI 

Blaggi 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Burke,  Fla. 

Byron 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Coughlin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Derrick 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Emery 

English 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuck ey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Thomjjsoa 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Warn  pier 

NAYS— 79 

Flynt 
Gaydos 
Oilman 
Oinn 
Goodllng 
Orassley 
Guyer 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Holland 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Jeffords 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lott 

McDonald 
Mathis 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 


Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex, 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


MUls 

Montgomery 

Mottl 

Neal 

Nichols 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rouaselot 

Runne,s 

Ruppe 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 34 


Badillo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Clay 

Crane 

du  Pont 

Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Ford,  Mich. 


Fulton 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hightower 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jenreite 

Jones,  A'a. 

McCloskey 

Myers,  Ind. 


Railsback 

Rose 

Ryan 

Schneebeli 

Teague 

Van  Deerlin 

Vigorito 

Whitehurst 

Winn 

Young,  Alaska 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  White- 
burst. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Myers  of  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr. 
Schneebeli. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  £ind  to 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  AUGUST  20, 
1975,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
200,  THE  200-MILE  FISHING 
LIMIT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  August  20,  1975,  to  file  its  re- 
port on  H.R.  200,  the  200-mile  fishing 
limit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  nsr  THE  RECORD  OF  RULE 
6   ADOPTED    BY    COMMITTEE    ON 
STANDARDS    OF    OFFICIAL    CON- 
DUCT,   BROADCASTING    OF   COM- 
MITTEE  HEARINGS 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion ot  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
OfiBcial  Conduct,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  additional  rule 
adopted   today    by    the    Committee   on 
Standards  of  OfiBcial  Conduct:  Rule  6, 
Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hearings. 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 
( The  material  follows : ) 
Rule  6. — Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings— Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  Committee  Is  open  to  the  public,  the 
Committee  may  permit,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee,  that  hearing  or  meeting  to 
be  covered,  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, under  the  foUowlng  rules  as  prescribed 
In  Rule  XI,  3(f)  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  Is  to  be  presented 
to  the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  etill  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off.  This  subparagraph  is  supplementary  to 
clause  2(k)  (5)  of  this  rule,  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  witnesses. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cameras 
permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equitable 
procedures  devised  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents' Galleries. 


(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  mem- 
ber to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobellghts, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  Install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  In  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current 
state  of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  bo  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photography, 
that  coverage  shall  he  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrangement  de- 
vised by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Press 
Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  wit- 
ness table  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then 
currently  accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  ac- 
credited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
telev^lon  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
to^aphy  shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  un- 
obtrusive manner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  1247,  AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1247)  an  act  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, together  with  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  DINGEJLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  are  we  going  to 
get  back  on  the  energy  bill? 


The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  turned 
down  as  many  of  these  unanimous -con- 
sent requests  as  possible,  but  some  of 
them  need  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.   Objection  is  heard. 

There  are  only  a. few  of  these,  the 
Chair  will  repeat  to  the  gentleman,  and 
the  Chair  has  asked  every  one  of  the 
Members  whether  it  is  necessary  to  call 
them  up.  Under  the  circumstances,  does 
the  gentleman  object? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing to  reserve  the  right  to  object,  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  of  the  sex  life 
of  the  screwworm  fly.  I  have  had  col- 
leagues asking  me  when  we  were  going 
back  to  the  energy  bill.  I  was  informed 
by  the  leadership  we  would  go  back  at 
10  o'clock  today.  I  have  sat  here  waiting 
this  morning.  Last  night  I  sat  through 
the  frivolities  while  our  colleagues  were 
not  able  to  adjourn  the  House. 

I  will  not  object,  but  it  is  my  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  proceed  soon  with  the  en- 
ergy bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Price,  Ichord,  Randall,  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California,  White,  Brinkley, 
Davis,  Bob  Wilson,  Whitehurst,  and 
Beard  of  Tennessee. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
FUNDS  TO  BE  USED  FOR  REPAY- 
ABLE LOANS  TO  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9091)  to  provide  that  certain  unemploy- 
ment compensation  funds  may  be  used 
for  repayable  loans  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  do  so,  will  the  gentleman 
from  California  take  just  a  moment  to 
explain  to  us  what  this  bill  does? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  a  "State" 
under  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Subsequently,  it  is,  by  law,  excluded  from 
participating  in  the  Federal-State  un- 
employment insurance  system.  The  Vir- 
gin Islands,  however,  has  its  owti  unem- 
ployment insurance  program.  Because  it 
is  not  covered  under  the  Federal-State 
system,  the  Virgin  Islands  is  not  author- 
ized to  receive  repayable  advances  from 
the  Federal  unemployment  account  of 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  available  to 
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tieir  unem- 


imem- 

to  become 

the  Emer- 

Unem- 

Actof  1975, 

000,000.  in 

for  the 

to  the 

year   1976. 

Virgin 

of  unem- 

inemploy- 


Ihe 


States  which  have  depleted 

ployment  insurance  funds. 

Insofar  as  the  Virgin  Islands 
ploj'ment  fiuid  was  expected 
depleted.  Public  Law  94-45, 
gency  Compensation  and  Special 
ployment  Assistant  Extension 
authorized  the  use  of  up  to  $5 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury 
purpose  of  making  repayable  Ipans 
Virgin  Islands  during  fiscal 
Such    loans    would    permit 
Islands  to  continue  payments 
ployment  benefits  under  its 
ment  insurance  program. 
The  "advances  to  the 
trust  fund  and  other  funds" 
tion  account  was  established 
vlded  the  initial  appropriation 
eral   revenues   of   $5,000,000, 
Second     Supplemental 
Act  of  1975,  Public  Law  94-32 
priation  provides   general   retenue 
vances  to  several  fimds — the 
unemployment     compensation 
and  the  Federal  unemploymerit 
of  the  unemployment  trust 
Federal  unemployment  benefils 
lowances  appropriation  account — to 
sure  that  sufficient  funds  are 
make  unemployment  compensation 
ments  as  they  become  due. 
would  include  the  Virgin  Islarfds 
of  the  funds  which  could  receive 
revenues  from  the  existing  $5, 
appropriation  for  the  purpose 
unemployment  compensation 
Individuals.  Loans  made  to 
Islands  would  be  in  accordanc( 
provisions  of  title  HI  of  the 
Compensation    and   Special 
ment  Assistance  Extension  Act. 

A  loan  request  has  already 
ceived  from  the  Crovemor  of 
Islands  to  cover  unemploymerjt 
for  the  month  of  July  in  accord  ance 
the  application  procedure  spjcified 
Public  Law  94-45.  The  current 
the  Virgin  Islands  unemployi^ent 
Is  as  follows : 

Balance,  June  30,  1975 

Receipts,  July  1976 


""he 


COO, 


tie 


Subtotal    

Benefit  payments,  July  1976 

Deficit     (loan    request),    July 
1975    


Wiscor  sin 


Mr.     STEIGER     of 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 


H.R.    9091 


Tliat 
t) 


Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  . 
of  Representatives  of  the   United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
ptiatlons  provided  for  advances 
employment  trust  fund  and  othei 
the    Second    Supplemental 
Act.  1975,  shall  also  be  available 
able  lo€Uis  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Ized  by  title  in  of  the  Emergency 
satlon  and  Special  Unemployment 
Extension   Act  of   1975:    Provided 
loan  may  be  made  for  any  month 
after  June  30,  1976,  and  that  the 
of  axich  loans  will  not  exceed 
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unei  iployment 

( ippropria- 

and  pro- 

from  gen- 

,0110  by  the 

Appijopriatlons 

appro- 

ad- 

extended 

account 

account 

and  the 

and  al- 

as- 

aVailable  to 

pay- 

H.R.  9091 

as  one 

general 

,000,000 

of  paying 

0  eligible 

Virgin 

with  the 

Anergency 

ynemploy- 

of  1975. 

been  re- 

Virgin 

benefits 

with 

in 

status  of 

fund 


the 


»29,  313.  00 
+  120.  000.  00 


149,313.00 
550,  000.  00 


140.  687.  00 


Mr. 
reservation 

ectlon  to 
fi-om  Cali- 


1  ollows : 


end 


House 

States  of 

appro- 

the  un- 

funds  In 

Appijopriatlons 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


is 


'or  repay- 

author- 

Compen- 

\sslstance 

That  no 

beginning 

aggregate 

$5)000,000. 


ENERGY    CONSERVATION    AND    OIL 
POLICY    ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  In- 
crease domestic  energy  supplies  and 
availability;  to  restrain  energy  demand; 
to  prepare  for  energy  emergencies;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  351,  nays  44, 
not  voting  39.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  484) 
YEAS— 351 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
B\xrgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 


Casey 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Cough]  In 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelaon 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drtnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eokhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Erienbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
PUh 
Fisher 
Pithlan 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Pord,  Tenn. 
Fountain 


Praser 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonza'.ez 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Hinshaw 

HoUand 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hun  gate 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 


Kemp 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 
Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUlB 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 


Archer 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BuUer 
Cederberg 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Cotter 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
English 
Porsythe 
Frenzel 
Hnmmer- 
Bcbmldt 


,  N.Y. 


Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison, 
Pepj)er 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reee 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Russo 
St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Sc  breeder 
Schuize 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shriver 
Sbuster 

NAYS-44 

Hansen 

Hays,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Ketchum 

Lagomarsino 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCiory 

McCoUister 

McDonald 

Mathis 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Poage 


Slkes 
Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 
fiCack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Walsh 

Wampler 
Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yai.es 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Pla. 

Young,  Ga, 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


QuUIen 

Hisenhoover 

Roberts 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Symms 
Waggonner 
Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


BadUlo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Chlsholm 

Crane 

Dlggs 

Duncan,  Tenn 

du  Pont 

Esch 

Elshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 


PIndley 

Pord,  Mich. 

PiUton 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hightower 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla, 


Karth 

Leggett 

McCloskey 

Myers,  Ind. 

Rose 

Ryan 

SchneebeU 

Teague 

Van  Deerlin 

Vigorito 

Whitehurst 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Winn 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMrTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7014,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  committee 
rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that  all 
debate  on  title  in  of  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  and  that  all  amend- 
ments thereto  would  be  limited  to  30 
minutes. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.   MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  Page 
223,  line  9,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  9.". 

Page  223,  line  14,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  223,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  President  shall,  by  amendment 
to  the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act,  provide  that  the  specification  of  (or 
manner  for  determining)  prices  of  residual 
fuel  oil  and  each  refined  petroleum  product 
which  is  refined  and  sold,  or  distributed  In 
commerce,  by  a  refiner  during  any  month, 
after  the  month  during  which  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  occurs,  whose  re- 
finery facilities  are  located  In  the  United 
States,  shall  reflect — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  refiner  engaged  la 
business  during  calendar  year  1972,  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  costs  to  such  oU 
and  each  such  product  as  was  customarily 
maintained  by  such  refiner  for  comparable 
months  in  such  year,  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  refiner  which  was 
not  engaged  in  business  in  1972,  the  direct 
proportionate  distribution  of  costs  to  such 
oil  and  each  such  product, 
except  that,  the  President  may,  by  order, 
permit  any  refiner  to  deviate  from  such 
proportionate  distribution  of  costs  if  the 
President  finds  that  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion of  such  refiner  Justify  such  deviation 
and  further  finds  that  to  permit  such  devia- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  in  section  4(b)  and 
would  not  result  In  Inequitable  prices  for 
a  class  of  user  of  such  a  product  or  residual 
fuel  oil  which  Is  refined  and  sold,  or  dis- 
tributed In  commerce,  by  any  such  refiner." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
the  Members  have  received  communi- 
cations on  this  amendment.  It  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "proportional  pricing 
amendment"  or  the  "antitilt  amend- 
ment." Some  have  even  been  so  full  of 
wit  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  "antipinball 
amendment" — no  tilt,  a  bad  joke. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  this  amend- 
ment does  basically  what  we  thought  we 
were  doing  when  we  wrote  the  Emergency 
Energ>'  Allocation  Act,  because  in  that 
act  we  stated  that  the  Administrator 
would  impose  an  equitable  price  on  oil 
after  taking  steps  to  assure  an  equitable 
distribution  among  all  users. 

The  fact  is  that  that  has  not  been  the 
result  achieved.  The  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  tilting  of  various 
tj'pes.  creating  discrimination  among 
groups  of  users  and  not  dealing  equitably 
with  them. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
think  I  am  friendly  to  this  amendment, 
but  I  would  like  an  example  of  the  tilt- 
ing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  I  imderstand  the  tilting. 
Instead  of  taking  the  proportional  costs 


out  of  the  body  of  crude,  the  product 
that  is  refined,  that  one  loads  some  items 
and  clearly  underprices  others. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  that  one  might 
load  propane  and  underprice  gasoline? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

This  would  require  an  equitable  price 
application  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  this  amendment,  this 
says  that  the  customary  level  pricing 
among  the  different  prices  of  the  refinery 
in  1972  would  be  maintained? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  But  that  the  President 
could  make  exceptions  where  he  felt  they 
were  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4(g),  which  section  includes  a 
shopping  list  of  public  purposes  to  be 
served.  And  where  a  refinery  was  not  in 
business  in  1972  then  the  direct  propor- 
tionate costs  would  be  allocated  among 
the  dififerent  products  of  the  refinery. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Maintaining  the  power 
of  the  President  should  he  find  it  neces- 
sary so  to  do  to  change  that  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  a  question  to  see  if  I  under- 
stand his  amendment.  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  an  example  of  a  problem  in 
my  area  where  gasoline  has  gone  up  20, 
30.  or  40  percent,  but  the  cost  of  diesel 
fuel  which  is  used  extensively  in  gen- 
erating electricity  in  some  parts,  by  the 
shrimp  and  trucking  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, has^rlsen  something  like  300  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  in  excess  of  300  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  It  is  in  excess  of  300 
percent? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  keep  this 
from  happening,  or  to  contain  it  as  much 
as  possible? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  to  keep  it  from  hap- 
pening. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  base  period  is  1972.  the  last 
normal  year  where  you  could  say  the 
forces  of  the  marketplace  fixed  the 
prices.  At  that  time  we  did  not  have  the 
disparity  between  the  price  of  gas  and 
the  diesel  fuel  oil  that  occurred  follow- 
ing 1973.  That  is  why  we  go  back  to  1972  , 
as  a  base.  However,  we  do  not  want  to' 
fashion  a  straitjacket.  so  we  do  permit 
the  President  upon  making  a  finding,  to 
permit  a  tilt  when  it  is  found  to  be  in 
the  public  interest.  But  clearly  the  kind 
of  tilt  that  occurred  in  the  cost  of  diesel 
fuel  was  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


thank  the  gentleman  from  California.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  a  good  amend- 
ment and  I  join  him  in  asking  our  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  »Mr.  Brown)  is  on 
his  feet.  Does  the  gentleman  desire  me 
to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  have  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  make 
sure  that  I  understand  what  this  pro- 
vision does.  This  provision  freezes  the 
breakdown  of  refinery  production  to  the 
1972  formula.  So  if  there  has  been  any 
change  in  consumption  habits  since  1972 
those  will  not  be  reflected  in  what  we  are 
able  to  provide  to  the  consumers,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  I  think  that  is  a  httle 
too  harsh  a  word.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  would  want  me  to 
characterize  it  in  that  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  Uke 
to  advise  the  Chairman  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  this  bill  completed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  going  to  object  to  extensions 
of  time  because  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  finish  this  by  tonight.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  it  in- 
volves a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  I 
must  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  with  the 
amendment  I  believe  is  quite  obvious,  and 
that  is  that  if  we  maintain  the  same 
production  in  all  kinds  of  refinery  prod- 
ucts, the  same  price  tilt  in  all  kinds  of 
those  products  that  we  had  in  1972,  we 
tend  to  freeze  in  the  habit  patterns  of 
the  constituents  that  we  all  serve,  and 
the  consumers  who  are  served  by  the  oil 
industry  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  general,  to  patterns  that  are  not 
appropriate  to  a  changing  society. 

If  we  want  to  do  that  the  amendment 
may  not  be  objectionable  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  do  so,  but  if  we  have  changing 
patterns  in  terms  of  our  people,  and 
whether  one  feels  that  they  should  pay  a 
consistent  share  for  those  needs  based  on 
the  proportionate  share  of  the  markets, 
or  the  proportion  of  the  barrel  that 
those  needs  would  require,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  to  freeze  them  to  the  1972 
habits  is  an  undesirable  objective. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla, 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  be  willing 
to  try  and  help  this  one  Member  under- 
stand? ITie  gentleman  from  Ohio  char- 
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acterizes  this  as  freezing-ln 
tion  of  the  refinery,  as  I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It 
production;    it   is   the   cost 
done  by  the  bureaucratic 
will  determine  where  the  . 
crude  will  be  distributed  to  th( 
and  that  does  have  an  impact 
production  decision  made  by 
panies  that  do  the  refining. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin, 
ing  to  figure  out,  if  I  can,  if 
man  from  California's 
tempts  to  help  those  of  us  who 
to  suffer  the  years  of  FEAs 
propane  pricing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to 
man  from  California  to  respond 
question? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would 
lighted  to  yield  to  the 
California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the 
yielding. 

It  is  for  that  precise  purpos^ 
the  gentleman  get  free  of  the 
brought  about  by  the  bureaucra  ic 
tlons,  rather  than  reflected  ir 
eration  of   the   last  fully"  fre< 
period  we  had  which  occurred 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  I 
not  provide  for  a  fully  free  markfet 
What  it  provides  for  is  a 
the  decision  by  these 
glers  in  FEA  so  that  they  do 
any  discretionary  decision  at  „, 
freezes  in  on  a  1972  level.  The 
with  that,  of  course,  is  that 
changes  over  a  period  of  2  or  3 
and   we  will  have  either 
bungling  or  we  will  have  an  at 
the  Government  that  says  1972 
we  should  stay,  regardless  of  th( 
calendar  turns. 

Mr.    McCOLLISTER.    Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  thank 
tleman  for  yielding. 

Is  not  the  principal  contributcjr 
dislocation   of   price  the  two-t 
system  that  has  made  old  oil 
new  oil  at  something  higher 
and  imported  at  even  another 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Of  „„^,. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Nebrask  i 
that  is  what  is  mandated  by  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocatior 
that  we  passed  In  this  Congres: 
care  of  the  Arab  embargo.  Wt 
have  a  shortage  now;  we  have  a 
and  we  are  putting  in  a  three 
tern. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Will  the 
man  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yiel< 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  thank 
tleman  for  yielding. 

Under    the    terms    of    the    ^ 
Eckhardt    amendment    adopted 
some  days  ago.  is  not  that  sltuat 
worse  now  because  of  this 
average  of  a  pool  that  gives  us 
credible  number  of  different  ^. 
makes  the  decision  on  pricing 
bureaucratic  agency  even  more 
to  do? 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  the  three- 
tiers-and-up  system  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  That  is  quite  right.  There  is 
another  thing  about  this  amendment.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, that  just  astounds  me,  and  that 
is  that  we,  the  Congress,  give  the  power 
in  this  instance  to  the  President.  I 
thought  our  whole  thrust  was  to  try  to 
make  these  decisions  in  some  way  inde- 
pendent of  Presidential  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  in  5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY   MR.   DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  end 
in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  262,  nays  125.  not  voting  47, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  485) 
YEAS — 262 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BafalU 
Ba!dus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingbam 
Blancbard 
Q^uin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brad  em  as 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 


Clay 

Cochran 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Downey,  N.T 

Downing,  Va.      

Duncan,  Oreg.    Holland 
Early  Holtzman 

Eckhardt  Howard 

Edgar  Howe 

Edwards,  Ala.     Hubbard 
Edwards,  Calif.  Hughes 


Gibbons 

OInn 

Gonzalez 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlls 


Ell  berg 

English 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Penwick 

Fisher 

Plthtan 

Flood 

Florio 


Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUUp  Flowers 

Carney  Foley 

Carr  Ford,  Tenn. 

Casey  Praser 

Chappell  Fuqua 

Chlsholm  Oaydos 

Clancy  Glaimo 


Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 


Levitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 


Anderson,  III. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blester 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Butler 
Byron 
Cartel 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Davis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Emery 
Erienbom 
Eshieman 
Fish 
Flynt 
Porsythe 


Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman.  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
St  Germain 
Santinl 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberling 
Sharp 

NAYS— 125 

Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 
Hiingate 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Lagomarslno 
Lent 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCollister 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madlgan 
Mann 

MUler,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 


Shipley 

Shriver 

Simon 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stephens 
Stoke  j 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
\Vhitten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Myers.  Pa. 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Press!  er 

Prlt  chard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebe  ius 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Stee  man 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Tayior.  Mo. 
Thone 
Treen 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Wampier 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 47 


Badlllo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Burke,  Calif. 

Conyers 

Crane 

Danlelson 

Diggs 

Dodd 

duPont 

Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 


Flndley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pulton 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Jenrette 


Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 
McCloskey 
Michel 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Railsback 
Rlsenhoover 
Rose 
Ryan 
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Schneebell 

Thompson 

Whltehurst 

Slkes 

Van  Deerlln 

WUson,  C.  H 

Slack 

Vlgorlto 

Wright 

Teague 

Walsh 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  off  the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  last 
vote.  If  I  had  been  here.  I  would  have 
voted  aye  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  approximately  30  seconds 
each. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lujan 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mc- 
Collister). 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  both  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  think  both 
gentlemen  will  agree  that  I  am  not  us- 
ually disagreeable  when  it  comes  to  work- 
ing with  them.  Yet  this  procedure  that 
we  have  here  to  give  5  minutes  to  a  sub- 
ject that  changes  the  whole  basis  of  cost- 
ing and  pricing  is  absolutely  ludicrous. 

If  the  bill  were  not  defective  already, 
it  would  be  all  the  more  so  now  by  this 
process.  It  is  impossible  to  debate  a  sub- 
ject such  as  this  in  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  object 
to  any  such  limitations  of  time  on  com- 
plex subjects  that  I  think  the  Committee 
ought  to  investigate  in  better  detail  than 
they  are  able  to  do  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that 
case  I  will  be  compelled  to  make  a  motion 
in  each  case. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Then  I  will  be 
compelled  to  ask  for  a  recorded  vote  in 
each  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
•  Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
member here  that  one  of  the  arguments 
placed  in  the  Record  in  defense  of  this 
amendment  was  the  example  that  the 
shrimp  industry  has  been  hurt  by  in- 
creasing fuel  costs. 

I  happen  to  think  that  variations  in 
cost  is  a  good  idea.  It  gives  the  option  to 
the  American  people  to  make  changes 
in  their  spending  priorities.  Perhaps  the 
relationship  of  what  the  American  peo- 
ple paid  for  shrimp  in  1972  and  as  to 
what  they  spent  for  gasoline  in  1972  to 
meet  their  priorities  does  not  reflect 
their  priorities  in  1976  or  hereafter. 

We  should  not  have  these  decisions 
dictated  by  some  bureaucrat  in  Wash- 
ington who  might  insist  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  would  have  to  pay  the 
same  relative  price  for  shrimp  produc- 
tion or  any  product  in  relation  to  any 
other  product,  thus  not  allowing  for 
growth  and  development  in  new  or  more 
desirable  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  voted   down,   and  we 
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should  leave  these  options  of  market- 
place priorities  to  the  American  people 
at  any  point  in  time  and  not  lock  them 
into  patterns  established  in  1972  which 
in  themselves  may  be  greatly  distorted 
for  cm-rent  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  quantity  of  a  product  that 
may  be  refined  by  a  refiner.  It  only  re- 
quires that  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
of  refining  not  be  tilted  against  some- 
thing hke  diesel  fuel,  home  heating  oU, 
propane,  or  some  other  product  in  favor 
of  some  product  like  gasoline. 

It  does  not  bring  into  effect  any  bureau- 
cratic control.  It  merely  says  that  the 
same  proportionate  passthrough  that 
was  used  by  the  industry  itself  in  1972 
shall  be  used  now.  except  that  there  may 
be  a  variation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) speaks,  as  usually,  very  accu- 
rately. Unfortunately,  that  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  It  does  not  limit  the 
quantity  ot  production;  that  is  correct. 
It  limits  the  price  factor  because  it  ap- 
plies that  price  factor  to  the  proportion- 
ate prices  existing  in  1972. 

The  trouble  with  that  is  that  the  price 
factor  does  have  an  impact  on  ths  quan- 
tity of  product  produced  cut  of  the 
barrel. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  discourage  nonessential  driving. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that 
we  will  discourage  what  we  v>ant  to  ac- 
complish by  limiting  it  to  1972,  the  time 
before  the  Arab  embargo. 

The  other  bailout  provision  is  to  say 
that  it  is  to  prevent  a  deviation,  as  long 
as  that  deviation  is  consistent  with  the 
aim  or  objective  of  section  4(D).  The 
trouble  is  that  the  courts  have  held  that 
those  section  4 (hi  obipctives  are  mutu- 
ally inconsistent  and  therefore  have  lit- 
tle effect  on  this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tile  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
indicated  that  I  thought  this  was  a  good 
amendment.  It  gives  the  President  the 
flexibility  as  set  forth  in  the  amendment. 
But  it  also  says  that  there  will  not  be  any 
tilt  against  any  particular  product  of  a 
refinery  run  whether  it  is  gasoUne,  heat- 
ing oil,  propane,  or  any  other  refined 
petroleum  product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  think  the  House 
should  adopt  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  were — ayes  235,  noes  155, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  4861 

AYES— 235 

Addabbo 

Fountain 

Nolan 

Alexander 

Praser 

Nowak 

Ambro 

Fuqua 

Oberstar 

Anderson, 

Gaydos 

Obey 

Calif. 

Gibbons 

Passman 

Andrews, 

Oilman 

Patman.  Tex. 

N.  Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Patterson, 

Annunzlo 

Grassley 

Calif. 

Ashley 

Gude 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Aspln 

Haley 

Pepper 

AuColn 

Hall 

Perkins 

Baldus 

Hamilton 

Peyser 

Baucus 

Hammer- 

Pike 

Beard,  R.I. 

schmldt 

Poage 

BedeU 

Hanley 

Preyer 

Bennett 

Hannaford 

Price 

Bergland 

Harris 

Prltchard 

Bevill 

Hawkins 

Quie 

Biaggl 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Randall 

Bingham 

Hays,  Ohio 

Rangel 

Blanchard 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Reuss 

Blouin 

Hefner 

Richmond 

Boggs 

Helstoski 

Riegle 

Boland 

Hicks 

Rodino 

Boiling 

Hlnshaw 

Roe 

Bonker 

Hollsmd 

Rogers 

Brademas 

Howard 

Rooney 

Breaux 

Howe 

Rosenthal 

Breckinridge 

Hubbard 

Rostenkowski 

Brinkley 

Hughes 

Roush 

Brodhead 

Hunpaie 

Ro;-baI 

Brooks 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Ruppe 

Burke.  Fla. 

Jeffords 

Russo 

Burke.  Mass. 

Johnson.  Calif 

St  Germain 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Santini 

Burton,  John 

Jordan 

Sarbanes 

Burton.  Phillip  Karth 

Scheuer 

Carney 

Ka3*.enmeier 

Schroeder 

Carr 

Kazen 

Seiberling 

Chappell 

Keys 

Sharp 

Chisholm 

ICrebs 

Simon 

Clav 

Krueger 

Slsk 

Collins,  111. 

LaFaice 

Smith.  Iowa 

Conte 

Lehman 

Sii:,  der 

Conyers 

Levitas 

boiarz    ' 

Corman 

Litton 

Spe  iman 

ComeU 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Stanton, 

Cot  ter 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

James  V. 

D'Amours 

Long,  Md. 

Stark 

Darnels.  N.J. 

McFall 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Danlelson 

McHugh 

Stokes 

Davis 

Macdonald 

Stratton 

de  la  Garza 

Madden 

Studds 

Delaney 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Dellums 

Mazzoli 

SjTningion 

Dent 

Meeds 

Thompson 

Diggs 

Me.cher 

Thone 

Dingell 

Me;caife 

Thornton 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Meyner 

Tra.xler 

Drinan 

Mezvinsky 

Tsongas 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mlkva 

Udall 

Early 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ullman 

Eckhardt 

Mills 

Vander  Jagt 

Edgar 

Mineta 

Vander  Veen 

Edwards,  Calif 

Minish 

Vanlk 

Eilberg 

Mink 

Waxman 

English 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Weaver 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moak.ey 

Whalen 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mo.iohan 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Fary 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Morgan 

Wirth 

Pish 

Moss 

Wolff 

Fisher 

Mottl 

Wright 

Fithlan 

Murphy,  111.    .^ 

Yates 

Flood 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Florio 

Natcher 

Young,  Ga. 

Flowers 

Neal 

Young,  Tex. 

Foley 

Nichols 

Zablockl 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nix 
NOES— 155 

Zeferetti 

Abdnor 

Burgener 

Coughim 

Abzug 

Burieson,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Anderson,  111. 

Butler 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Byron 

Derrick 

Archer 

Carter 

Derwlnskl 

Armstrong 

Casey 

Devine 

Ashbrook 

Cederberg 

Dickinson 

Bafalls 

Clancy 

Downing.  Va. 

Bauman 

Clausen, 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Beard,  Tenn. 

DonH. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Blester 

Clawson,  Del 

Emery 

Bo  wen 

Cleveland 

Erlentwrn 

Broomfleld 

Cochran 

Eshieman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cohen 

Fen  wick 

Brown,  Ohio 

Collins,  Tex. 

rivnt 

BroyhUl 

Conable 

Forsyth* 

Buchanan 

Conlan 

Frenzel 
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Prey 

Olaimo 

Glnn 

Ooldwater 

Ooodiing 

Oradlson 

Green 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haiuen 

Earaha 

Hastings 

HeiQz 

Henderson 

Hi:us 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Koch 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 


McCoUUter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madi«:an 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Ma  this 

MUford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moflett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murtha 
Myers.  Pa. 
O'Brien 
Ottlnger 
Patten.  N.J. 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pressler 
Quilien 
Rallsback 
Ree3 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 


Stied 


Rtberts 

Re  blnson 

R(  ncallo 

Be  uaselot 

Sa'asln 

Sa  .terfleld 

Sc  lulze 

Se  )el!u8 

Sh  ipley 

Sh  iver 

Sh  ister 

Sn  ith.  Nebr. 

8p  mce 

Stinton. 
,  WUliam 
ed 

Stiiger.  Ariz. 

St<  phen3 
Syi  ims 
Tal  LX)tt 
Ta:  lor.  Mo. 
Ta:  lor,  N.C. 
Tr«  en 
Wa  ;gonner 
Wa  sh 
Wa  npler 
White 
Wt  Itten 
Wif  gins 
WU  son.  Bob 
Wli.n 
rpier 
ie 
Yodng,  Alaska 
Yov  ng,  Fla, 


Wy 
Wyli 


NOT  VOTINO — 14 


Adams 

BadiUo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Burke,  Calif. 

Crane 

Dodd 

du  Pont 

Esch 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pulton 

Harkin 

Harrington 


Hebert 

Heckler,  Maas. 

Hlghtower 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Leggeti 

McCloskey 

Michel 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nedzl 

OHara 

O'NeUl 


Risi  inhoover 

Ro^ 

Ry 

Sch  leebeli 

S;k(3 

Sku  Ditz 

Sla<k 

Stai  gers 

Ste(  Iman 

Stu(  key 

Teaj:u( 


Van 


Vigc  rito 
Whi  iehurst 


So  the  amendment  was  agree  d  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  $inounced 
as  above  recorded. 


PREFERENTIAL 


MOTION     OFFERED 
OF    OHIO 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr, 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.   Hays  of   Ohio   moves  that 
mlttee  do  now  rise  and  report  the 
House   with   the   recommendation 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 


the 


fron 
adverse 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
is  not  my  purpose  to  strike  .. 
clause  but  I  hope  this  passes  , 
It  does,  according  to  rule  XXIII 

Whenever  a  bill  is  reported 
mlttee  of  the   Whole  with   an 

ommendatlon  and  such 

disagreed    to    by    the   House,   the 
stand  recommitted   to  the   said 
without   further   action   by   the 
before  the  question  of  concurre 
mltted  It  Is  In  order  to  entertal.- 
to  refer  the  bill  to  any  committes 
without  Instructions, 


purpose 
t  to  the 
.hat  they 
a  bill 
to  in 


getting 


If  this  motion  passes  it  is  m: 
to  ofifer  a  motion  to  recomm 
committee  with  the  suggestion 
spend  the  month  of  August 
out  that  the  rest  of  us  can 
September. 

Serioiisly  now  let  us  look  at 
are.  Last  night  when  we  quit 
35  amendments  pending  and 
came  back  today  there  were  55 
filed  overnight.  It  is  my 
there  are  47  amendments 
present  time. 

The  House  has  already  vote^  to  ad- 
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e 
Deerlin 


MR.     HAYS 

Chairman,  I 


the  Com- 

blll  to  the 

that   the 


Chairman,  it 

enacting 

because  if 

clause  7 : 

a  Com- 

rec- 

recommetidatlon  is 

bill    shaU 

;omiiiittee 

Ifouse,  but 

Is  sub- 

a  motion 

with  or 


agree 


vhere  we 
tliere  were 
hen  we 
More  got 
under  standing 
pendii  ig  at  the 


joum  today.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not 
going  to  finish  this  bill  and  if  we  do 
finish  it,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  one  person  here  who  Is  going 
to  know  really  what  is  in  it. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Senate  is  not  going 
to  take  it  up. 

Now,  I  talked  to  the  White  House  about 
this  situation  and  others.  One  of  the 
President's  top  operatives  said  to  me,  he 
did  not  give  me  permission  to  quote  him, 
but  I  will  anyway.  He  said,  "If  you  fel- 
lows would  send  down  a  simple  60-  to  90- 
day  extension,  the  President  would  have 
signed  it." 

I  said,  "That  is  great."  So  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  everything  we  send  down  and 
if  he  wants  the  Greece-Turkey  bill 
passed,  he  will  send  the  veto  down  and 
say,  "If  you  send  me  a  60-  to  90-day  ex- 
tension, I  will  sign  it."  And  that  will  give 
us  time  to  work  out  something  to  get 
passed  to  get  signed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  President 
will  do  this  or  not.  Free  advice  is  only 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  He  may 
not  take  my  advice,  but  I  just  do  not 
think  we  can  pass  a  meaningful  energy 
bill  in  the  dying  moments  before  recess. 
I  would  remind  everyone  that  the  re- 
cess has  already  been  voted.  It  is  going 
to  take  place.  We  can  work  all  night,  if 
we  want  to.  The  product  we  are  going 
to  get,  we  will  not  know  what  we  get.  The 
Senate  is  not  going  to  take  it  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion, if  the  committee — and  I  would  not 
press  that  the  committee  meet  during 
August,  I  said  that  in  jest— but  if  the 
committee  wants  to  start  over  and  the 
President  will  agree  to  a  60 -day  contin- 
uation of  the  freeze  and  the  committee 
wants  to  start  where  we  have  left  oflf  now, 
in  September  they  might  get  it  worked 
out  in  60  days  if  we  meet  every  day.  But 
at  the  rate  we  have  been  going,  I  doubt 
if  they  will. 

Now,  if  anybody  thinks  they  are  going 
to  go  home  and  tell  their  constituents 
that  we  passed  a  meaningful  energy  bill 
in  the  dying  moments  of  this  session  be- 
fore recess,  just  do  not  count  on  our  con- 
stituents being  that  gullible,  because  they 
are  not.  They  know  more  than  we  think 
they  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  really  spinning 
our  wheels.  We  spun  them  here  last 
night.  I  tried  to  counsel  some  of  the  peo- 
ple that  they  were  not  going  to  get  that 
bill  up  and  there  was  no  use  exacerbating 
that  situation  and  making  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple mad  that  we  had  not  lined  up,  but  I 
was  not  listened  to.  I  probably  will  not  be 
listened  to  much  this  time,  but  it  will  not 
upset  me  much,  because  I  am  leaving  at 
3  o'clock.  I  do  not  care  what  we  do  after 
that.  I  wiU  stand  on  that  and  my  con- 
stituents and  my  people  will  say,  "Hays, 
the  only  people  smarter  than  you  are  the 
ones  that  left  at  2  o'clock." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
worked  7  months.  The  subcommittee 
has  had  endless  sessions  on  this.  The 
full  committee  has  had  them.  We  have 
heard  everyone  who  wished  to  be  heard 
and  give  testimony.  We  have  sought  to 
work  out  what  is  the  best  response  the 
Nation  needs  in  terms  of  an  energy  bill. 


My  colleagues  should  know,  and  I  am 
sure  they  do,  I  did  not  agree  with  every- 
thing  in  the  full  committee,  nor  did  I 
agree  with  everything  that  has  come  to 
the  floor;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  la 
that  we  are  moving  ahead  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  energy  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
frivolous  in  the  extreme  if  this  body 
were  to  return  the  matter  to  the  com- 
mittee. We  still  have  the  Senate.  We  still 
have  the  action  in  the  conference  and 
then  we  will  finally  present  a  bill  to  the 
President,  The  Nation  wants  an  enerev 
bill.  ^^ 

They  say  we  need  a  national  policy. 
The  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  a  con- 
gressional policy  is  by  persisting  in  our 
labors.  I  am  not  enthralled  with  work- 
ing on  this  biU.  I  tried  to  see  that  every 
Member  has  an  opportimity  to  be  heard. 
We  are  working  through  the  mechanism! 
that  is,  the  device  of  moving  time;  but 
nevertheless  the  steps  that  are  being 
taken  on  this  bill  are  toward  a  national 
energy  poUcy.  I  would  point  out  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  breach  of  trust  we 
could  exercise  at  this  time  with  regard 
to  our  people  and  those  whom  we  serve 
and  who  look  forward  toward  a  national 
energy  policy  and,  indeed,  the  greatest 
repudiation  of  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, would  be  for  us  to  rise  at  this 
time,  while  we  still  have  an  opportunity 
to  move  forward  in  a  rational  fashion 
toward  a  congressional  energy  policy. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  go  home,  I 
do  not  care.  I  did  not  engage  in  any 
frivolity  last  night.  I  was  here. 

Mr.  ECKH.ARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dm- 
GELL).  I  enjoy  flippancy  as  well  as  any 
man.  But  this  is  not  time  for  frivolity. 
This  is  a  serious  situation.  This  is  a  sit- 
uation in  which  every  person  who  feels 
his  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  attempt  to  help  in  putting 
together  a  bill. 

This  body  should  not  be  blamed  be- 
cause it  is  not  of  one  mind.  No  parlia- 
mentary body  comes  easily  to  being  of 
one  mind,  because  it  represents  many 
diflferent  kinds  of  people.  But  to  merely 
say  that,  because  we  are  not  yet  agreed, 
the  process  of  agreement  should  be 
frustrated  at  this  point  is  a  very,  very 
serious  thing.  One  must  account  with 
great  concern  and  with  great  seriousness 
to  his  constituency  for  it. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  there  is  a  com- 
mon interest  here,  even  though  many  of 
us  disagree  on  many  parts  of  this  bill. 
That  is  no  secret.  But  there  must  be  a 
common  interest  in  responding  to  the 
very  clear  desire  of  the  people  to  see 
some  substantive  action  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  from  the 
comments  that  were  made  when  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  stood 
up — the  position  of  the  Members  and 
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the  unhappiness  of  some  Members  con- 
cerning certain  provisions.  But  the  in- 
terest of  our  staying  here,  in  terms  of 
institutional  integrity,  transcends  those 
positions. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Charles  Wilson)  I  think  I  can  say, 
actually  feels  we  should  finish.  There 
are  many  such  Members  who  have 
banged  heads  with  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  this  bill. 
But  one  of  the  worst  things  we  can  pos- 
sibly do,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  would  be  to  leave 
this  matter  and  go  home  at  this  time. 

So  I  would  certainly  hope  we  do  not 
do  that. 

Whether  the  Members  agree  or  not 
with  the  extension  of  the  Allocation  Act 
we  sent  to  the  President — and  I  know 
and  respect  their  opinions,  and  many 
of  the  Members  disagree  with  that — 
whether  the  Members  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  had  two  dis- 
approvals, we  are  moving  on  the  energy 
front. 

In  and  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  on  the  House  floor  Members 
have  had  the  chance  to  make  their  posi- 
tions known  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  has.  But  we  must  not 
walk  out  now  on  the  most  important 
domestic  issue  facing  our  country  at  this 
time. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  disgrace,  and  I 
think  we  all  have  an  interest,  In  terms 
of  institutional  Integrity,  in  staying 
here  and  completing  this  legislation. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr. Hays). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  123,  noes  268. 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


Anniuizio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fia. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BuUer 
Byron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
(Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  w. 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devtne 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn 


I  Roll  No.  487] 

AYES— 123 

EnglUh 

Latta 

Erlenbom 

Lent 

Eshleman 

Long;  Md. 

Fenwlck 

Lott 

Flowers 

LuJan 

Flynt 

McClory 

Porsythe 

McColllster 

Frenzel 

McDonald 

Prey 

McEwen 

Gaydos 

Madlgan 

Gibbons 

Mahon 

Goldwater 

Martin 

Goodling 

Mathis 

Gradison 

Mil  ford 

Hagedorn 

MoUohan 

Haley 

Montgomery 

Hammer- 

Moore 

schmidt 

Moorhead, 

Hansen 

Calif. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Myers,  Pa. 

Hillis 

Nichols 

Hlnshaw 

O'Brien 

Holt 

PettU 

Hyde 

Poage 

Jarman 

Quie 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Qiiillen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rallsback 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Kasten 

Roberta 

Ketchum 

Robinson 

Kindness 

Roussels 

I>agomarslno 

Runnelot 

Landrum 

Ruppe 

Satterfield 

Steed 

Whltten 

Sebelliis 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wiggins 

Shipley 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Shuster 

Stephens 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Slsk 

Symms 

Wydler 

Skubltz 

Talcott 

Yatron 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Yoimg,  Alaska 

Spence 

Treen 

Young,  Tex. 

Stanton, 

Vander  Jagt 

J.  WiUiam 

Waggonner 
NOES— 268 

Abdnor 

Praser 

Natcher 

Abzug 

Piiqua 

Neal 

Addabbo 

Glaimo 

Nix 

Alexander 

Oilman 

Nolan 

Ambro 

Guin 

Nowak 

Anderson, 

Gonzalez 

Oberstar 

Calif. 

Grassley 

Obey 

Anderson,  111. 

Green 

O'NeUl 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gude 

Ottinger 

Andrews, 

Guyer 

Passman 

N.  Dak. 

Hall 

Patman,  Tex. 

Ashley 

Hamilton 

Patten,  N.J. 

Aspin 

Hanley 

Patterson. 

AuCoin 

Hannaford 

Calif. 

BaJdus 

Harris 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

BaucuB 

Harsba 

Pepper 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hastings 

Perkins 

Bedell 

Hawkins 

Peyser 

Bennett 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Pickle 

Bergland 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pike 

BevUl 

Hefner 

Preaaler 

Biaggi 

Heinz 

Preyer 

Blester 

Heistoskl 

Price 

Bingham 

Henderson 

Randall 

Blanchard 

Hicks 

Rangei 

Blouin 

Holland 

Rees 

Boggs 

Holtzman 

Regula 

Boland 

Howard 

Reuss 

Boiling 

Howe 

Richmond 

Bonker 

Hubbard 

Riegle 

Brademas 

Hughes 

Rinaldo 

Breckinridge 

Hungate 

Rodlno 

Brinkley 

Ichord 

Roe 

Brodbead 

Jacobs 

Rogers 

Brooks 

Jeffords 

Roncalio 

Broomfleld 

Johnson,  Call! 

.  Rooney 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jordan 

Rostenkowski 

Burgener 

Karth 

Roush 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kazen 

Russo 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Kelly 

St  Germain 

Burton,  John 

Kemp 

Santini 

Burton,  Phillip  Keys 

Sarasln 

Carney 

Koch 

Sarbanes 

Carr 

Krebs 

Scheuer 

Carter 

Krueger 

Schroeder 

ChappeU 

LaFalce 

Schulze 

Chlsholm 

Leggett 

Selberling 

Clay 

Lehman 

Sharp 

Cohen 

Levitas 

Shrlver 

Conable 

Litton 

Simon 

Conte 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conyers 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Snyder 

Gorman 

Long,  La. 

Solarz 

Cornell 

McCormack 

Spellman 

Cotter 

McDade 

Stanton, 

Coughlln 

McFall 

James  V. 

DAmours 

McHugh 

Stark 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McKay 

Stokes 

Danielson 

McKlnney 

Stratton 

Davis 

Macdonald 

Studds 

de  la  Garza 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

Maguire 

Symington 

Dellums 

Mann 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derrick 

Matsunaga 

Thompson 

Dlggs 

Mazzoll 

Thone 

Dingell 

Meeds 

Thornton 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Melcher 

Traxler 

Downing,  Va. 

Metcalfe 

Tsongas 

Drinan 

Meyner 

Udall 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mezvlnsky 

UUman 

Karly 

Mlkva 

Vander  Veen 

Eckhardt 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vanlk 

Edgar 

Miller,  Ohio 

Walsh 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mills 

Wampler 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlneta 

Waxman 

EUberg 

Minlsh 

Weaver 

Emery 

Mink 

Whalen 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

White 

Evans,  Ind. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Pary 

Moakley 

Winn 

Pascell 

Moffett 

Wlrth 

Fish 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wolff 

Fisher 

Morgan 

Wylle 

Flthlan 

Mosher 

Yates 

Flood 

Moss 

Young,  Fla. 

Plorlo 

MotU 

Young,  G«. 

Foley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Zablocki 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zeferettl 

Fountain 

Murtha 

NOT  VOTING — 43 


Adams 

Hubert 

Rose 

BadUlo 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ryan 

Barrett 

Hlghtower 

Schneebeli 

Bell 

Horton 

Stkes 

CoUins,  ni. 

Hutchinson 

Slack 

Crane 

Jenrette 

Staggers 

Dodd 

Jones,  Ala. 

Steelman 

du  Pont 

Jones,  Okla. 

Stuckey 

Esch 

McCioskey 

Teague 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Van  Deerlin 

Findley 

Myers,  Ind. 

Vigorlto 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nedzl 

Whitehurst 

Pulton 

O'Hara 

Wright 

Harkin 

Prltchard 

Harrington 

Rlsenhoover 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MOFFETT 


Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Moffett: 

Page  232,  line  6,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(3) ". 

Page  232,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  (A)  The  President  shall  review  all 
contracts  for  the  export  of  natural  gas.  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  re&ned  petroleum 
products.  He  shall,  by  amendment  to  the 
regulation,  require  that  any  person  intend- 
ing to  export  any  such  natural  gas,  oils,  or 
any  such  products  file  notification  of  such 
Intention  prior  to  the  date  such  person  in- 
tends to  exi>ort  such  gas,  oils,  or  any  such 
products. 

"(B)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  paragraph  (1)  to  prevent  any 
exports  of  such  gas,  oils,  or  any  such  prod- 
ucts (other  than  exports  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  prior  to  September  1, 
1975),  vinless  he  determines  that  such  ex- 
ports are  consistent  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  specified  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  will  not  reeult  in  increased 
dependency  on  imported  natural  g^as.  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  and  will  not  result  In  a  significant 
decrease  In  the  availability  of  such  gas.  oils, 
and  any  such  products  within  the  United 
States. 

Page  232,  line  11.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(3) ". 

Page  232,  line  12,  after  "(1)"  insert  "or 
(2)". 

Page  232,  line  24,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(4) ". 

Page  232,  line  25.  after  "(1)"  Insert  "or 
(2)". 

Page  233,  line  1,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  ". 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  all  know  that  there  are  very  dis- 
tinct sides  to  the  pricing  issue,  and  that 
those  sides  were  manifested  in  the  vote 
on  the  Stagger's  Amendment.  But  the 
purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to  pro- 
tect American  consumers  from  increas- 
ing reliance  on  imports  and  from  higher 
domestic  prices.  I  believe  that  these  are 
amendments  which  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Staggers  Amendment  can  sup- 
port. 
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a  multi- 


domestic  oil  which  maintains 

tiered  pricing  system,  there  i;;  a  strong 

likelihood  that  domestic  prod  icers  may 

attempt   to   export   petroletunj 

to  increase  their  revenues  in 

price  world  market.  That  wou|d  benat 

ural  and  fair. 

But  these  amendments  would  require 
that  the  President  review  all  contracts 
for  the  export  of  natural  gas,  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products. 

The  impact  of  these  air  endments 
would  be  to  guarantee  that  e:  ports  can 
occur  only  after  the  President's  review 
says  that  they  wUl  have  no  ditrimental 
impact  on  the  public  interest  b  •  decreas- 
ing available  supplies  to  dom<stic  mar- 
kets or  increasing  our  deperdence  on 
foreign  sources. 

Very  simply,  the  President  v  ill  review 
all  contracts  for  the  export  of  the  prod- 
ucts I  mentioned.  Regulations  will  then 
be  promulgated  to  require  that  persons 
intending  to  export  the  predicts  cov- 
ered by  this  amendment  file  pr  or  notifi- 
cation of  such  intention. 

Unless  the  President  detenrines  that 
the  export  of  such  products  wi  11  not  re- 
sult in  a  significant  decrease  in  domestic 
availability  of  such  products,  no  such 
export  authority  will  be  granted. 

What  this  does  is  it  toughens  up  the 
existing  bill.  I  think  it  is  muc  i  simpler 
than  the  amendment  that  the  g  sntleman 
from  California  iMr.  Dellums  was  go- 
ing to  offer  to  prohibit  export; . 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  T.  exas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  I  yield  to  tl:  e  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  I  exas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  familiar  with 
the  possible  situation  that  foreign  oU 
is  imported  at  $13.50  a  barrel  and  under 
the  Staggers  provision  old  doiiestic  oil 
is  priced  at  $5.25  a  barrel,  and  then  the 
two  might  be  blended  with  feec  stocks  to 
produce,  say,  fertilizer  and  tien  that 
might  be  exported  at  a  ccmbi  led  price 
which  is  below  $13.50  and  themby  cause 
a  balance  of  payments  deficit? 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  We  have  see  n  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  that  o  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  is  very  difficult  i:  not  im- 
possible to  exercise  control  ovei  or  scru- 
tiny over  the  blending  and  wtiat  that 
really  means  in  terms  of  nationality  of 
oil  and  so  on. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  this  amendment 
would  put  a  limit  factor  on  sa;  ■  export- 
ing of  fertilizer,  which  is  very  ii  nportant 
to  my  district,  at  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  No.  it  does  not  cover 
fertilizer.  I  cannot  imagine  in  any  case 
it  would  be  destructive.  E<;sei  itially  it 
takes  the  existing  export  situation  and 
leave  it  alone.  It  does  net  fool  w  th  exist- 
ing contracts  in  any  way.  It  sii  iply  has 
prior  notification  and  the  Presic  ent  may 
review  those  contracts  and  if  he  finds 
they  do  damage,  he  can  handle  ;hat. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  1  exas.  As 
far  as  the  crude  oil  I  am  conce  ned  and 
other  people  are  concerned  too.  1  »ut  pres- 
ently crude  oil  forms  a  very  tiny  per- 


centage of  our  exports,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows.  This  would  insure  that  the 
situation  continues.  I  wish  I  could  find 
how  to  deal  with  blending  but  I  certainly 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment  as 
far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  merely  to  pursue  what  this  amend- 
ment does  and  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  not  sure  I  fully  under- 
stand. 

The  amendment  requires,  I  might  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the 
President  to  review  all  contracts  for  the 
export  of  natural  gas,  fuel  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea  how 
many  contracts  this  would  require  the 
President  to  review? 

Mr.  MOPFPETT.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  contracts  presently 
there  are  or  how  many  there  will  be.  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  asking? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes;  I  want  to 
know  how  many  contracts  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  reviewed  under  this  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  know  what  the  scope  of 
the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  The  Federal  Energy 
Administration  report  to  Congress, 
which  I  have  read  and  which  I  think 
the  gentleman  has.  for  December  1974, 
of  which  the  first  40  pages  deal  with  this 
issue,  does  not  reveal  how  many  con- 
tracts there  are  but  reveals,  as  I  believe 
the  gentleman  knows — well,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  unmanageable  number 
of  contracts  for  the  President  or  his 
agency  to  handle,  as  far  as  I  can  see 
from  reading  through  this. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Can  the  gentle- 
man advise  me  as  to  what  the  impact 
might  be  on  our  imports  from  places  like 
Canada  and  the  Caribbean  and  other  na- 
tions, for  Instance  Algeria  from  where 
we  are  considering  the  importation  of 
natural  gas?  I  think  we  are  considering 
imports  of  natural  gas  from  the  Russians 
because  of  the  shortage  which  has  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  our  policy  of  freez- 
ing the  price  of  natural  gas. 

Would  this  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  relationships  with  those  nations 
where  it  is  necessary,  as  I  understand, 
from  Canada  for  us  to  import  into  cer- 
tain areas  like  Minnesota  and  the  central 
Northwest,  and  we  in  exchange  for  that 
ship  products,  refined  products  and 
others  into  that  country  in  order  to  bal- 
ance out  just  on  a  trade  basis  and  on 
the  most  convenient  source  basis? 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows,  as  I  recall  he  agrees  with  the  por- 
tion of  section  306  that  refers  specifically 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to 
insure  that  we  do  not  interfere  with  the 
historic  trade  relations  between  this 
country  and  Mexico  and  Canada.  That  is 
already  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look,  in  the  bill  it  says: 

As  he  determines  may  be  necessary  and 
practicable  to  attain  the  objectives  specified 
In  section  (b)  of  this  section. 

In  other  words,  it  becomes  a  Presiden- 
tial determination  in  the  bill  we  have 
before  us,  but  in  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  I  think  it  is  somewhat  more, 


to  use  the  gentleman's  term,  tied  down 
than  that  or  restricted  than  that  rather 
general  provision  which  lets  the  Presi- 
dent merely  make  a  determination.  Is 
that  not  right,  because  it  says  it  will  not 
result  in  increased  dependency  on  im- 
ported natural  gas  and  so  forth 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  respond  to  the  gentleman,  as  we  look 
at  the  first  page  of  my  amendment: 

The  President  shall  exercise  his  authority 
under  paragraph  1  .  .  . 

Which  in  fact  incorporates  paragraph  3 
of  my  amendment.  Indeed,  the  President 
would  be  so  much  more  tied  down  and 
obliged,  yet  he  would  still  be  obliged  to 
consider  the  preservation  of  those  oil 
relations. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  My  third  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  necessity  of  this  the 
necessity  to  export?  Why  would  anybody 
want  to  export  fuel  out  of  this  country 
when  we  have  the  necessity  to  import 
fuel  to  meet  our  consumer  needs' 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
private  enterprise  svstem,  as  I  am.  and 
realizes  that  people  like  to  make  noney. 
as  I  do.  The  gentleman  was  very  clear 
this  morning  daring  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  in  the  committee  that  we  could 
have  an  incentive,  a  very  natural  and 
understandable  incentive  to  export 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Why  would  they 
want  to  export  when  we  have  such  a  ne- 
cessity to  import  fuel  in  this  country' 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Because  of  the  higher 
prices. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
is  saying  that  if  they  export  fuel  from 
this  country,  thev  will  be  getting  a  higher 
price  than  the  bill  we  pass? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  OPEC  price  was  $14  a  barrel  at  a 
European  port  and  if  they  are  getting  less 
in  this  country,  they  will  have  to  export. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Why  would  they 
get  less  money? 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  The  gentleman  and  I 
might  disagree  on  the  Staggers  provision 
being  incorporated  into  the  law,  if  it 

were 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  what  were? 

Mr.   MOFPETT.   If  th°  price  control 

provision  of   the   Staggers   amendment 

goes  into  law,  we  could  have  a  lower 

price.  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Where  the  do- 
mestic producers  want  to  sell  abroad  be- 
cause it  was  more  advantageous  to  sell 
abroad  than  it  is  advantageous  to  sell  in 
this  country  under  the  Staggers  provi- 
sion, under  section  301? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  That  is  possible. 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  discuss  this 
amendment.  I  really  cannot  say  at  this 
time  if  I  am  for  it  or  against  it,  but  let 
me  explain  the  problems  we  have  on  the 
west  coast.  In  about  2  or  3  years  we  are 
going  to  have  a  huge  oil  glut  on  the  west 
side  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
around  9  billion  barrels  of  reserves  that 
have  been  leased  out  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  and  they  are  awaiting  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act  sign- 
off  before  they  start  drilling.  In  about 
2  years  we  will  have  about  1  million  or 
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11/2  million  barrels  a  day  coming  down 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

The  utility  companies  in  California, 
such  as  the  Edison  Co.,  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Water  and  Power, 
use  fuel  oil  for  electricity  production  and 
have  already  signed  long-term  contracts 
with  Saudia  Arabia  and  Indonesia  for 
what  we  call  light  oil,  that  is  no  sulfur 
oil.  These  are  long-term  contracts,  10  or 
12  years.  I  do  not  know  what  we  will  do 
with  the  upcoming  U.S.  oil,  because  the 
tankers  are  so  large  they  cannot  get 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  There  is  no 
pipeline  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west 
coast  or  the  Middle  West.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  run  tankers  around  South  Amer- 
ica through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  so  we 
have  a  situation  where  we  will  probably 
export  some  of  the  Alaskan  crude  and 
also  some  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  to  Japan  and  other  countries.  This  is 
what  worries  me  with  this  type  of 
amendment,  because  of  necessity  we 
might  have  to  export. 

We  also  do  a  lot  of  specialized  refining 
in  this  country  and  were  exporting  on 
existing  contracts  even  during  the  oil 
embargo. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  in  one  of  the  oil-short 
areas,  where  Canada  has  decided  they 
will  cut  off  exports  to  the  Midwest.  We 
are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  dependent 
on  them.  If  the  coast  problem  gets  too 
big,  you  could  trade  off  to  Canada  and 
Canada  could  move  to  us.  Undef  the  di- 
rection of  the  gentleman's  amendment  I 
think  it  becomes  difScult,  and  I  think  it 
will  work  a  very  great  hardship  on  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  First  of  all,  the  prohibition 
of  exports  on  oil  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
is  not  adequate. 

Second,  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity, if  he  has  the  necessary  findings,  to 
permit  exports. 

Third,  I  think  there  is  a  reason  why 
he  ought  not  permit  export  of  that  west 
coast  oil,  occasioning  importation  of 
high  cost  oil  into  the  United  States. 

Last,  in  regard  to  the  point  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  bill, 
even  with  the  amendment,  maintains  a 
protection  for  the  area  the  gentleman 
serves,  as  to  I,  and  the  areas  that  are 
served  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
trading  relationships  and  interchange  of 
oil  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  also  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
change which  has  historically  gone  on  of 
petroleum  products  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
have  a  minute  of  my  time  back,  there  are 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  petroleum 
we  get  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
because  the  sulfur  content  is  too  high. 
It  looks  like  we  are  in  a  complex  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  my  amendment  is  not  going  to  de- 
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crease  the  availability  of  supply.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman's 
scenario  about  allocated  oil,  I  cannot  see 
where  there  would  be  a  finding  that  it 
would  decrease  the  availability  of  oil  for 
our  domestic  supply,  and  therefore  the 
authority  would  not  go  into  effect.  Again, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  concern, 
but  if  the  gentleman  looks  at  the  amend- 
ment, it  certainly  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  on  title  3 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  MOFFETT)  . 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUDIY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  rule  23,  clause  6,  do  I  understand 
that  now  the  procedure  will  be  that  if 
there  are  any  amendments  to  be  offered 
to  title  3,  they  will  be  offered  under  the 
limitation  of  time,  and  that  time  now 
having  been  exhausted,  under  the  rule 
5  minutes  for  discussion  will  be  allowed 
to  the  presenter  of  the  amendment  and  5 
minutes,  presumably,  on  the  other  side, 
by  whomever  is  recognized  by  the  Chair 
at  that  point,  in  opposition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  amendment 
which  comes  within  the  provisions  of 
that  rule  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record  will  be  treated  in  that  fashion. 
The  author  of  the  amendment  will  offer 
the  amendment  and  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  3? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MATSCNAGA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsunaca:  On 
pages  233  and  234.  strike  aU  of  Section  301 
and  renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  has  been  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  would  remove  from  the  bill 
section  307  which  exempts  some  small 
refineries  from  the  requirements  of  the 
entitlements  program. 

The  entitlements  program  is  designed 
to  equalize  costs  of  crude  oil  to  refiners, 
whose  costs  would  vary  considerably  be- 
cause of  the  varying  accessibility  to  them 
of  low-priced  old  oil.  Under  present  law, 
those  refiners  who  depend  heavily  on 
market-price  oil,  either  imports  or 
domestic  new  oil,  receive  entitlements  to 
purchase  a  stated  amount  of  oil  at  the 
old  price  from  refiners  who  have  more 
than  the  national  average  of  old  oil. 
This  carries  out  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
which  is  to  provide  "equitable  distribu- 
tion of  crude  oil  *  *  *  at  equitable  prices 
among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  *  *  *  and  among  all  users." 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  307  £is 
amended,  small  refiners  with  a  capacity 
of  less  than  100,000  barrels  a  day  would 


be  exempted  from  a  requirement  to  buy 
old  oil  entitlements  for  the  first  50.000 
barrels  a  day  of  old  oil. 

The  intent  of  the  provision  is  com- 
mendable— to  make  small  refiners  more 
competitive  with  the  major  integrated 
companies.  But  tliere  is  considerable 
doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  whether  that 
goal  is  advanced  by  the  exemption.  On 
the  contrary,  I  received  information  that 
convinces  me  that  the  small-refiner  ex- 
emption in  section  307  could  result  in — 

Higher  petroleum  prices  for  165  mil- 
lion Americans ; 

Windfall  profits  for  some  refinery 
companies; 

Severe  damage  to  at  least  20  of  the 
small  refiners  the  exemption  is  designed 
to  help. 

HIGHER  CONSUMER  PRICES  FOR  MOST  AMERICANS 

For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
benefits  of  the  exemption  will  fall  in  a 
very  limited  geographical  area.  Refiners 
in  only  nine  States,  mostly  producer 
States,  will  reap  about  85  percent  of  the 
benefits  from  section  307.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  consumers  in  those  nine 
States  may  benefit  from  the  lower  c/ude 
costs  to  small  refiners  in  those  areas,  the 
impact  on  the  rest  of  the  country  will  not 
be  so  benign.  As  the  committee  points 
out,  the  national  impact  on  total  oil  costs 
from  section  307  is  "nil";  but  what  that 
means  is  that  any  reduction  in  cost  in 
one  area  of  the  coimtry  will  be  balanced 
by  an  increase  in  another  area.  And  what 
areas  will  be  forced  to  pay  higher  prices 
under  this  proposal?  Forty-one  States 
of  the  Southeast,  the  Eastern  Seaboard, 
New  England,  the  Midwest,  tlie  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  my  own  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  mechanism  would  work  something 
like  this:  The  benefitting  .small  refiners 
would  lower  their  prices  to  reflect  the 
lower  product  costs;  under  F^A  regula- 
tions, they  may  not  have  any  choice 
about  this.  The  major  Integrated  com- 
panies would  lower  their  prices  to  meet 
that  competition.  But  since  these  major 
companies  operate  in  nonbenefitting 
areas  as  well,  they  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  raise  prices  in  41  States., 
where  no  refiner  had  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage from  this  exemption. 

The  committee  estimates  that  prices 
would  decline  in  the  benefitting  areas  by 
anywhere  from  4  to  8  cents  per  gallon. 
The  area  involved,  sis  I  have  indicated, 
is  approximately  nine  States  having  some 
45  million  of  the  country's  population — 
roughly  20  percent.  If  prices  go  down 
as  little  as  4  cents  per  gallon  for  one- 
fifth  of  the  coiuitry,  my  "old  math"  tells 
me  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  country 
will  be  paying  at  least  1  cent  a  gallon 
more.  In  Hawaii,  that  permy  a  gallon 
translates  into  about  $3,000,000  more 
every  year  that  gasoline  consumers  would 
have  to  pay.  The  impact  in  other  areas 
would  be  even  more  damaging. 

WINDFALL  PROFITS  TO  SOME  REFINERS 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  small  indepen- 
dent refiners  some  preferences  to  main- 
tain their  competitive  viability,  as  sec- 
tion 307  is  intended  to  do,  but  it  is  quite 
another  to  fill  to  overflowing  the  coffers 
of  selected  businesses.  One  California 
refiner,  a  potential  beneiflciary  of  the 
exemption,  has  admitted  his  firm  would 
reap  short-term  vsrindfall  profits,   and 
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simply  asserted  that  his  company 
them.  FEA,  in  its  comments 
307.  calls  it  "an  unwarranted 
a  small  number  of  biisiness  fir  ns 

There  are  other  methods  foi 
ing  the  small  refiners'  contiiued 
ence.  The  committee  notes 
phase-in  of  the  entitlements 
quirements.  In  addition,  the4e 
feet  a  small  refiner  bias  in 
the   entitlements    themselves 
more,  an  exception  process 
which  PEA  can  grant  more  enjtitlements 
or  exempt  a  refiner  from  the 
together.  Almost  30  refiners 
use  of  this  exception  process 

HARM    TO    SOME    BEFINeAs 

There  are,  as  the  commiltee  notes 
about  112  refiners  with  capacities  of  less 
than  100.000  barrels  a  day.  But  of  those 
112,  as  of  June,  38  had  never  liought  en 
titlements,  and  therefore  woul  i  not  ben- 
efit from  the  exemption.  Anotl:  er  30  were 
buyers  only  once  or  twice  in  the  first  6 
months  of  the  program.  That  means  68 
of  the  smaller  small  refiners  will  prob- 
ably not  benefit  directly  fronj  the  pro 
posal.  Only  44  will. 

About  20  of  the  68  will  be 
rectly,  because  they  are  locate* 
where  other  small  refiners, 
they  must  compete,  will  benefit, 
dustry  where  half  a  cent 
petitive  advantage,  the  4  to  8 
committee  anticipates  may 
severe  economic  hardship  for 
refiners  not  lucky  enough  to 
supplies  of  price-controlled  oil 

More  generally,  of  course,  tie  forgiv- 
ing of  an  obligation  to  buy  entitlements 
means  that  entitlements  will 
less  to  those  smaU  refiners 
titlements.  including  the  only 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  true  impdct 
tion  307  Is  uncertain.  I  carnw  t 
sure  that  my  rather  elementary 
lations  are  correct.  Much  of 
furnished  to  me,  however,  has 
fled  by  my  own  staff.  I  do 
there  exists  enough  doubt  abou 
vision  that  we  ought  to  permi 
Subcommittee  headed  by  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr 
to  review  this  plan  and  resolv^ 
certainties  in  the  areas  I  have 
There  will  undoubtedly  me  r 
legislation  before  the  House 
and  I  would  be  more  than  hapdy 
port  an  exemption  such  as  this] 
sues  I  raised  are  dealt  with 
Until  that  time,  however. 
House  to  make  haste  slowly 
the  pending  amendment  to 
307. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.   Yes,   I 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlenian 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
I  understand  that  what  the 
offering  is  an  elimination  fron 
of  that  section  which  exempts 
flners  from  the  entitlement 
other  words,  they  are  now 
the  bill,  but  the  amendment 
minate  that  exemption? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentileman  Is 
correct. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
he  has  against  small  refiners  or  inde- 
pendent refiners? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi that  my  amendment  is  intended 
to  benefit  small  independent  refiners. 
Section  307  of  the  bill  will  hurt  small 
independent  refiners  more  than  it  will 
help  them,  so  my  amendment  will  delete 
section  307. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number 
of  problems  that  come  up  through  the 
entitlement  system,  and  I  am  no  cham- 
pion of  that  system.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  have  entitlements,  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  do  what  we  can 
to  see  that  some  of  the  problems  that 
face  small  refiners  are  at  least  reduced, 
in  part,  in  their  impact. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  refiner  in  New 
Mexico  that  his  firm  would  actually  be 
put  out  of  business  if  they  are  forced  to 
continue  under  the  present  entitlements 
system  and  if  they  do  not  get  some  sort 
of  exemption. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  provision  in 
the  bill  is  designed  to  ke^p  competition 
in  the  marketplace,  to  allow  independ- 
ents to  compete  with  the  majors,  and  to 
allow  financial  help  for  some  of  the 
smaller  refiners  whom  we  need.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  strike  this  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yiela? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholly  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well. 

The  entitlements  program,  though  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
total  program  of  the  FEA  at  the  present 
time,  can  work  great  harm  to  small  re- 
finers who  are  attempting  only  to  refine 
their  own  oil.  What  occurs  is  that  they 
are  required  to  pay  some  other  refinery 
for  the  privilege  of  refining  their  own  oil. 
and  they  are  not  large  enough  to  com- 
pete with  those  producing  several  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  oil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  perfectly 
reasonable  amendment.  As  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  says,  it  encourages  some 
competition  in  the  refining  business. 

Now,  50,000  barrels  or  100,000  barrels, 
which  is  the  level  of  the  size  of  the  re- 
finery— and  50.000  may  be  applied  under 
this  program — ^is  quite  small.  This  is  not 
the  capacity  of  a  single  refinery,  but  of 
the  entire  corporation  or  the  entire  en- 
tity which  constitutes  a  refinery,  and  it 
is  relatively  small. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  observe,  with  respect  to  the 
gentleman's  comments,  that  one  very 
large  New  England  refiner  received  $28 
million  in  entitlements  payments  for  the 
month  of  January  alone.  People  who  pro- 
duce at  home  subsidize  those  who  import 
from  abroad — and  the  small  refiners  sub- 
sidize the  larger  refiners.  Clearly  this 
is  misguided  policy. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICRUEGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  With- 
out this  provision  in  the  bill,  reading 
from  the  committee  report,  it  says  that 
some  34  smaJl  refiners  were  required  to 
pay  some  $34  million  out,  while  11  major 
oil  companies  received  $62  million. 

That  is  pretty  much  the  proportion 
if  we  were  to  adopt  the  gentleman's  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  That  is  exactly  why 
we  should  retain  this  provision  in  the 
bill.  Exxon  received  some  $9  million  In 
the   month   of   January    alone,   again 
largely  from  small  refiners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  retain  this  provision  in  the  bill 
and  oppose  the  amendment  to  strike 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrm 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  the 
weU  in  his  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  only 
applies  to  the  small  refiners,  many  of 
which  would  be  put  out  of  business,  and 
many  of  which  would  be  absorbed  by 
large  oil  companies,  which  then  would 
have  greater  monopolistic  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  not  a  good  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  whether  he  might  clarify  cer- 
tain language  contained  in  section  307 
of  the  bill,  dealing  with  entitlements? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  U  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 307  amends  section  304  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to 
exempt  from  entitlement  obligations 
the  first  50.000  barrels  per  day  produced 
by  a  refiner  whose  total  refining  capacity 
does  not  exceed  100,000  barrels  per  day. 
Included  in  a  refiner's  capacity  is  the 
capacity  of  any  person  whom  he  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by  or  is  under  com- 
mon control  with.  It  appears  that  the 
definition  of  "control"  is  somewhat 
ambiguous. 

Is  there  a  recognized  statutory  defini- 
tion of  control? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  answer  is  no,  there  is  not.  The 
question  of  control  is  properly  a  matter 
for  determination  of  the  administrator, 
who  must  make  such  determination  by 
reference  to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  each  case. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  CHAIRIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krxjeger)  for  yielding  to  me.  I  support 
his  effort  to  defeat  the  Matsunaga 
amendment  which  would  unduly  strike 
an  iniportant  section  of  this  bill,  section 
307. 

The  retention  of  this  section  is  most 
important  to  approximately  112  small  re- 
finers located  in  30  States.  The  urgent 
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need  to  maintain  this  section  307  is  to 
give  these  small  refiners  a  genuine  com- 
petitive position  in  the  marketplace  vis- 
a-vis the  major  refiners.  This  need  and 
equity  position  was  stated  in  a  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  memo  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  with  substantive 
backup  information — see  FEA  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  39  CFR  31650. 
The  need  and  equity  of  this  position 
when  the  FEA  previously  granted  tem- 
porary relief,  but  that  has  expired. 

In  simple  terms  this  proper  exemption 
for  small  refiners  provides  that  these 
roughly  112  facility  managers  are  ex- 
empt from  having  to  purchase  their  first 
50,000  barrel  entitlement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  turn  down  this 
amendment  to  strike. 

All  time  has  expired  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — ayes  51,  noes  331, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  51,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  488] 

AYES— 61 


Baldus 

Gaydoa 

Rogers 

Blaggl 

Hanley 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holtzman 

Ruppe 

Burton.  John 

Howe 

Russo 

Burton.  PhUUp  Koch 

Sarasin 

Carr 

Long.  Md. 

Scheuer 

Carter 

McCormack 

Schroeder 

Cornell 

Macdonald 

Seiberling 

Cotter 

Matsunaga 

Spellman 

D'Amours 

Mel  Cher 

Stark 

Dellums 

MUler.  Ohio 

Studds 

Dodd 

Mink 

Ullman 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

MottI 

Weaver 

Early 

Nolan 

Young.  Ga. 

Pascell 

Oberstar 

Zablocki 

Praser 

Obey 
NOES— 3S1 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Brad  em  as 

Daniel.  Dan 

Abzug 

Breckinridge 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Adams 

Brlnkley 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Ale.xander 

Brodhead 

Danlelson 

Ambro 

Broomfleld 

Davis 

Anderson. 

Brown.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Calif. 

BroyhUl 

Delaney 

Anderson,  m. 

Buchanan 

Dent 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burgener 

Derrick 

Andrews, 

Burke.  Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

N.Dak. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Devine 

Annunzio 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dickinson 

Archer 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Downing,  Va. 

Armstrong 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Drinan 

Ashbrook 

Butler 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Ashley 

Byron 

Eckhardt 

Asp  In 

Camay 

Edgar 

AuColn 

Casey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

BadUlo 

Cederberg 

Edwards,  Calif 

Bafalls 

Chappell 

Ellberg 

Baucxis 

Chisholm 

Kmery 

Bauman 

Clancy 

English 

Beard,  R.I. 

Clausen, 

Erlenborn 

Bearxl.  Tenn. 

DonH. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bedell 

Clawson.  Del 

Evans.  Ind. 

Bennett 

Clay 

Pary 

Bergland 

Cleveland 

Fenwlck 

BevUl 

Cochran 

Pish 

Blester 

Cohen 

Fisher 

Bingham 

Collins,  ni. 

Pithian 

Blanchard 

Collins.  Tex. 

Flood 

Blouln 

Conable 

Florio 

Boggs 

Conlan 

Flowers 

Boland 

Conte 

Flynt 

BoUlng 

Conyers 

Foley 

Bonker 

Conn an 

Pord.  Tenn. 

Bo  wen 

Coughlin 

Porsythe 

Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradiaon 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hechler.  W.  Va, 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlis 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johtioon,  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Litton 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long.  La. 


Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColllster 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson. 
Calif. 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 


Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rostenkowskt 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
St  Germain 
Santlnl 
Sarbanes 
Satierfleld 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  Will  tarn 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young.  Tex. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Addabbo 

Barrett 

BeU 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif 

Crane 

DlggB 

du  Pont 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Pulton 

Harkin 

Harrington 


DlngeU 
NOT  VOTING — 51 

O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Patman,  Tex. 


Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Landrum 

McCioskey 

McFall 

Madlgein 

Michel 

Myers.  Ind. 

Nedzl 

Nowak 


Reuss 

Rose 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Schneebell 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Stuckey 

Teague 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Whitehurst 

Wright 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  m? 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.   BROWN 
OF    OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio: 
Strike  out  Title  III.  as  amended,  and  rein- 
sert all  except  for  Section  301.  as  amended. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
reserve  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  provisions  of  the  Stag- 
gers pricing  amendment,  section  301.  by 
revising  title  in  to  strike  the  whole  title 
and  to  reinsert  all  in  the  title,  except 
section  301. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak  on  the 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
been  recognized  for  5  minutes,  so  the 
gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  reserve  2  minutes  of  my  time  to 
speak  on  the  points  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  to  speak  on  the 
points  of  order  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  yet  made  the  point  of  order.  I  re- 
served it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
speak  on  the  gentleman's  amendment  for 
5  minutes.  Then  the  gentlemen  who  re- 
served the  points  of  order  may  press 
them  or  they  may  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  as  I 
said,  is  to  strike  section  301,  the  pricing 
section,  from  the  bill. 

The  reason  for  striking  the  pricing  sec- 
tion from  the  bill  is  an  effort  to  improve 
the  bill  so  that  we  can  proceed  from 
the  point  at  which  we  find  ourselves  to 
a  bill  which  could  be  Improved  to  the 
extent  that  perhaps  it  can  be  signed  into 
law,  which  ought  to  be  our  objective,  I 
think,  as  Members  of  Congress. 

We  all  know  that  with  section  301, 
as  it  has  been  amended  by  the  Staggers 
pricing  provisions,  it  is  unlikely,  it  Is 
almost  impossible,  that  the  bill  will  ever 
see  the  light  of  day  as  an  enactment  of 
law  because  of  the  position  that  has  de- 
veloped since  that  amendment  was  en- 
acted by  the  House  into  7014. 

The  administration  has  announced 
their  intention  of  vetoing  the  extension 
of  the  existing  legislation  and  has  said, 
in  effect,  that  they  will  not  accept  a  roll- 
back or  even  the  current  situation  In 
pricing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  editorial  in  to- 
day's issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
once  again  calls  for  us  to  come  to  some 
kind  of  a  compromise  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  area  of  oil  pricing  policy, 
so  that  we  can  put  out  an  energy  bill 
which  will  address  itself  to  the  problems 
of  this  country. 

PARtJAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
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U  en 


t(i 
but. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin, 
man,  if  the  regular  order  were 
would   the  point  of  order 
stated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chat 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
Member  to  reserve  a  point  of 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin 
the  Chairman. 

Mr.   BROWN   of   Ohio.   I 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  gives 
portunity  in  this  body  to  take 
legislation  the  thorn  in  the 
is  the  most  offending  part  of 
this  point.  If  that  comes  out, 
correct  other  aspects  of  the 
and  have  some  opportunity 
bill,  perhaps  not  yet  today, 
rate,  eventually,  that  will 
come  law  and  something  we 
some  pride   in  crafting.   The 
have   had   on   this   whole   pri 
have  been  this  way  and  that 
bers  will  recall  we  did  not 
original   Krueger   amendment , 
took  out  the  original  Eckhard^ 
ment.  Then  we  put  in,  by  a 
vote,  the  Staggers-Eckhardt 
but  not  certainly  enough 
ahead  and  force  that  on  any  of 
branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  t< 
this  point  take  out  of  the 
offending  piece  of  legislation 
can  proceed  to  get  an  energy 
our  committee  can  address  itsetf 
good  time,  as  the  distinguish 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Hays) 
go  ahead  and  get  a  pricing 
we  can  all  agree  on. 

We  were  very  close  to 
days  ago,  and  that  agreement 
I  think  there  is  a  chance  for 
an  energy  bill.  But  there  is 
with  this  provision  In  it.  My 
is  only  to  try  to  get  a  bill,  get 
out  of  it  that  will  prevent  us 
a  bill  and  will  give  us  an 
to  proceed  in  a  rational  mannei 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cha . 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  th  ) 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
state  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr. 
1.  the  amendment  comes  too 
amendment,    though    adroitly 
constitutes    nothing    but    a 
strike  section  301  of  the  bill 
fore,  it  comes  too  late, 
fore,  it  comes  too  late.  It 
been  offered  at  the  time  that 
considered. 

No.  2,  the  motion  to  strike 
has  already  been  acted  upon 
Charles  Wilson  amendment.  II 
that  time  approved,  and  later 
section  301  was  added. 

No.  3,  at  this  time,  although 
have  been  appropriate  to  offei 
stitute  for  all  of  title  m,  this 
ment    does    not    restate    the 
which  should  have  been 
such  substitute.  If  the 
attempted  to  offer  a  substitu^ 
comprised  the  language  adopte< 
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committee  in  sections  302,  303,  304,  305, 
306,  and  307,  it  would  have  been  In- 
cumbent upon  him  to  reduce  the  same 
to  writing  and  to  introduce  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  would  have  had  a 
complete  amendment  before  us  instead 
of  in  effect  offering  at  this  late  date, 
after  a  new  section  301  was  adopted,  a 
motion  to  strike  that  section  301. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Perhaos.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  woud  be  appropriate  to 
hear  both  points  of  order.  Or  does  the 
Chair  desire  me  to  respond  to  each  point 
of  order  as  it  is  raised? 

The  CHAORMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed  as  he  wishes  in  response  to  the 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  say,  in  response  to  the  first 
ground  for  the  point  of  order  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
raised,  stating  that  this  amendment 
comes  too  late,  it  is  appropriate  to  offer 
the  amendment  because  the  title  is  open 
now  at  any  point  for  amendment,  and 
this  is  an  amendment  to  title  III. 

Secondly,  the  Wilson  amendment,  to 
which  the  gentleman  makes  reference, 
which  previously  was  offered  to  strike  a 
section  of  this  title  struck  in  fact  a  dif- 
ferent section,  although  the  section  was 
numbered  in  the  same  way,  and  we  have 
had  subsequent  action  which  resulted  in 
inserting  section  301. 

This  is  not  the  substitute:  this  is  an 
amendment  to  this  title  which  leaves  in 
place  all  the  action  taken  by  this  body 
up  to  this  point  on  that  title,  with  the 
exception  of  section  301  which  it  strikes. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  briefly  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire first  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  desires  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  Members  will 
recall,  it  was  I  who  first  reserved  a  point 
of  order. 

In  pressing  the  point  of  order.  I  must 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  ,  for  a  most  mas- 
terful piece  of  draftsmanship.  Neverthe- 
less, his  draftsmanship  and  his  display 
of  rare  talent  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  gentleman's  draftsman- 
ship does  violate  the  rules.  What  the 
gentleman  attempts  to  do  here  is  simp^ 
to  undo  an  amendment  which  was  pre- 
viously agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Even  though  I  voted  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown  ) .  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
which  he  seeks  to  offer  at  this  time,  the 
brutal  fact  that  looks  us  both  in  the  eye 
is  that  tills  is  still  an  attempt  to  place 
before  the  House  again  precisely  the 
matter  on  which  the  House  voted  the 
other  dav.  and  that  is  the  Staggers-Eck- 
hardt amendment.  For  that  reason,  it 
fails. 

The  time  for  offering  Ihis  amendment 
or  this  kind  of  amendment  was  when  we 
were  dealing  with  section  301  and  with 
the  Staggers-Eckhardt  amendment.  Re- 
grettably, even  though  I  agree  with  my 


friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Brown),  the  artful  draftsmansliip  and 
the  superb  quality  of  the  draftsmanship 
notwithstanding,  I  must  say  the  amend- 
ment  is  violative  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
may  I  be  heard  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   (Mr.  Dingell)  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  say  that  this  does  not  place  be- 
fore the  House  the  same  question  that 
existed  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Staggers 
amendment.  This  places  before  the 
House  the  question  of  whether  this  title, 
with  all  the  amendments  taken  to- 
gether as  they  have  been  added  to  the 
title,  except  the  Staggers  amendment, 
should  now  be  accepted.  It  does  in  fact 
raise  a  different  question. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 

I  be  heard  fui-ther  on  the  point  of  order' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 

the      gentleman      from      Texas      (Mr. 

Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
posture  is  this:  The  bill  contained  sec- 
tion 301,  stricken  by  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment, at  which  point  the  Krueger 
amendment  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  reinstate  section  301.  The 
Staggers  amendment  was  then  offered  as 
a  substitute  to  replace  the  Krueger 
amendment. 

Therefore,  we  completed  301,  we  acted 
upon  301.  and  had  a  complete  body  of 
law  on  301. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown >  might 
have  attacked  the  Staggers  amendment 
and  sought  to  defeat  it  or.  actually,  the 
Krueger  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Staggers  amendment.  He  did  not  do  so, 
other  than  to  merely  vote  against  it.  Of 
course,  that  was  the  proper  way  to  at- 
tack it,  but  what  he  is  attempting  to  do 
row  is  merely  to  come  in  at  this  late 
point  and  seek  to  strike  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House.  Sec- 
tion 301  was  at  that  time  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  not  offering  here 
a  substitute  in  any  proper  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  make  one  other  citation  to  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
woiild  like  to  cite  from  page  351  of  Desch- 
ler's  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, section  28.9,  as  follows: 

After  agreeing  to  several  amendments  to 
section  1  of  a  bill,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  agreed  to  a  motion  to  strike  out  and 
insert  a  new  section  which  Included  some 
of  the  amendments  agreed  to.  but  omitted 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  at  the  desk 
a  subsequent  amendment,  pending  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
original  section  301  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill  and  replaced  by  another 
section  301,  and  the  amendment  in  ef- 
fect deletes  the  new  301.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  makes  no  change  in 
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the  original  text  of  title  m.  Under  the 
rules  and  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  not  in  order  to 
strike  out  an  amendment  that  has  been 
adopted  or  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  the  pending  amendment  which 
accomplishes  solely  that  result — Can- 
non's VIH,  S  2851-54. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
points  of  order. 

AJdENDMENP    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROWN    OF    OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio: 
Strike  out  sections  301,  302,  303. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  of  title 
ni  accordingly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  same  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  same  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ( Mr.  Dingell  )  reserves  a  point 
of  order,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKH.'VRnx)  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
point  of  order  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  desire  to  be  heard 
on  it? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  tell  me  whether 
his  amendment  was  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  was  not  printed  in  the 
Record.  Therefore,  the  Chair  must  hear 
the  points  of  order  now. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  given 
those  circumstances,  then,  I  renew  sim- 
ply the  point  of  order  that  I  had  made 
earlier  against  the  prior  amendment  by 
observing  that  this  is  again  an  attempt 
to  undue  actions  taken  already  by  the 
House,  as  the  Chair  well  noted  when  it 
ruled  juit  now  on  the  prior  attempt  to 
remove  section  301,  which  failed. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  again  at- 
tempting to  continue  an  earlier  amenda- 
tory action  by  this  amendment. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  point  out  that 
there  have  been  amendments  adopted  to 
sections  302  and  303,  which,  again,  also 
might  have  been  attacked  in  this  way. 
For  that  reason,  even  though  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
gentleman's  aim,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  I  laud  his  draftsmanship  and  his 
ingenuity,  his  attempt  does  \iolate  the 
rules  and  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  the  amendment  may  not  be  offered 
at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  stand  on  the  same  point  that  the 
previous  amendment  stood  on.  This 
amendment  strikes  two  additional  sec- 
tions, sections  302  and  303.  The  present 
section  303  in  the  title  has  not  been 
touched    by    amendment    during    the 
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pricing  facts  being  sent  to  the  President, 
and  is  a  section  which  has  not  been 
amended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
during  consideration  of  title  III. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
strike  that  section  of  the  Staggers' 
pricing  section  and,  as  it  has  been  mod- 
ified by  section  302,  the  Wright  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Ohio  miscon- 
ceives the  basis  of  the  original  point  of 
order,  since  this  amendment  includes  the 
striking  of  a  section  of  the  bill  that  has 
been  completed,  and  has  been  amended 
and  completed  and  includes  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  has  been  amended 
and  completed.  It  is  for  those  reasons 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  The  fact 
that  it  may  include  other  matter  that  has 
not  been  amended  and  completed  does 
not  free  it  from  the  objection  raised  on 
the  first  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

As  to  the  argument  on  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Chair 
feels  that  it  will  disagree  with  that. 

The  Chair  now  refers  to  volume  8,  page 
446,  section  2855  of  Cannon's  Precedents, 
it  states  that  while  an  amendment  which 
has  been  agreed  to  may  not  be  modified, 
a  proposition  to  strike  that  language  from 
the  bill  with  other  language  of  the  origi- 
nal text  is  in  order. 

Some  language  of  the  original  text  re- 
mains in  section  303.  Therefore  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  Ls  not  good,  and 
the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment  is  not  de- 
batable since  it  was  not  printed? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this:  Is  a  motion 
for  the  Committee  to  rise  in  order  at  this 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  will  state  that  a  motion  to  rise  is 
a  preferential  motion,  and  it  is  in  order 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
not  a  vote  in  progress? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chairman  will  state  that  the  Chair  has 
not  started  to  count. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, American  history  is  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  statesmen  transcending  the 
narrow,  partisan  interest  of  the  politi- 
cian. It  is  filled  with  examples  of  elected 
ofiBcials  who  have  exercised  leadership  in 
time  of  crisis,  who  have  helped  unite  the 
American  people  in  making  those  sacri- 
fices required  for  the  Nation's  survival. 

The  pages  of  history  that  Congress  has 
scribbled  this  week  in  its  rush  to  recess 
do  not  add  to  those  great  traditions. 
When  future  generations  read  those 
pages,  they  will  not  find  statesmanship, 
and  they  will  not  find  leadership.  They 
will  simply  find  politics — in  the  wjrst 
sense  of  the  word. 

They  will  find  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— in  the  most  important  vote 
of  the  year,  on  the  most  important  issue 
of  the  decade — resorted  to  the  petty,  dis- 
mal, self-serving  role  of  the  politician 
rather  than  the  hard,  public -minded  one 
of  the  statesman  and  leader. 

I  am  talking  about  the  vote  disapprov- 
ing the  gradual  decontrol  of  domestic  oil 
prices — the  first  major  vote  on  the  Na- 
tion's overall  energy  policy. 

And  what  did  the  majority  really  vote 
for?  They  voted  for  more  delay  in  for- 
mulating and  implementing  a  national 
energy  policy. 

They  voted  for  the  continued  export 
of  billions  of  American  dollars — Ameri- 
can jobs  and  productivity — to  pay  for 
imported  Arab  oil. 

They  voted  for  increased  dependence 
on  a  cartel  of  oil-producing  countries 
which  are  holding  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy  hostage  to  their  owti  national  in- 
terests. 

In  fact,  they  voted  an  open  invitation 
to  the  Arab  cartel  to  raise  its  prices  by 
$2  or  $4  a  barrel  or  more.  And  they  voted 
just  in  time  to  make  the  signal  clear — 
there  is  an  OPEC  meeting  on  prices 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  In  Septem- 
ber. 

They  voted  for  a  further  abdication  of 
this  Nation's  leadership  role  in  the  free 
world. 

They  voted  for  a  clear-cut  demonstra- 
tion that  this  coimtry — or  at  least  that 
one  of  its  legislative  institutions — does 
not  have  the  wisdom  or  the  vnll  to  ad- 
dress the  gravest  problem  that  we  have 
faced  for  a  generation  or  more. 

They  voted  to  confirm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  notion  that  the 
strong  America,  the  resilient  America, 
the  determined  America  of  the  past,  no 
longer  exists. 

All  our  experience  since  the  imposition 
of  the  oil  embargo  in  the  fall  of  1973 
came  right  down  to  the  line  on  that  vote. 

Months  of  study,  analysis,  planning, 
debate  and  compromise — months  of 
postponed  deadlines  and  delayed  deci- 
sions to  permit  the  Congress  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  solution  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems— came  to  an  end. 

The  last  postponement  has  taken 
place:  the  time  for  long-needed  action 
was  at  hand:  the  administration  in  the 
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absence  of  any  meaningful  congi  esslonal 
response  to  the  issues,  had  tacen  the 
first  step  to  implement  a  naticnal  en- 
ergy policy;  and  all  the  Congiess  had 
to  do,  having  failed  to  exert  ever  modest 
leadership  itself,  was  to  acquiesc  e  in  the 
administration's  proposal.. 

And  what  happened? 

Well,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol, 
our  colleagues  seemed  to  have  re(  ognized 
that,  much  as  some  of  them  may  have 
found  it  distasteful,  there  was  no  re- 
sponsible alternative.  They  voted  "no"  on 
attempts  to  disapprove  the  adn  inistra- 
tion  program.  That  may  be  tie  only 
sound  vote  on  energy  which  hss  taken 
place  in  Congress  this  year. 

And,  so,  the  moment  of  truth  came 
to  the  House.  And  a  majority  rianaged 
to  turn  that  moment  of  truth  in  o  hours 
of  fantasy.  In  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion, misunderstanding  and  p)sturinR 
that  would  have  done  credit  Id  Mack 
Sennetfs  Keystone  Cops,  this  X)dy  of 
lawmakers  scampered  around  th  s  issues, 
dodged  the  truth,  ducked  real ty  and, 
finally  in  one  last  gesture  that  wi  is  comic 
and  tragic  at  the  same  time,  rejected  the 
President's  leadership,  chqse  tte  worst 
of  the  Edtematlves  before  us  and  aban- 
doned all  pretense — if.  indeed,  any  re- 
mained— that  we  could  play  a  res  ponsible 
role  in  dealing  with  the  Nation'i  energy 
problems. 

But  that  sad  spectacle  is  consistent 
with  the  record  Congress  has  compiled 
throughout  the  year. 

Seven  months  ago  the  President  sub- 
mitted an  energy  program  to  t  le  Con- 
gress. It  was  not  sent  up  for  rubber 
stamp  approval,  but  for  serious  consid- 
eration, debate,  and  compromise .  We  all 
hoped  that  the  administration  ind  the 
Congress  could,  together,  presen ;  a  solid 
position  to  the  world  in  genera  and  to 
the  oil  producing  nations  in  part  icular — 
that  we  could,  together,  develop  a  viable 
national  energy  policy. 

The  administration's  propossls  were 
based  on  the  reality  of  higher  energy 
costs  and  the  necessity  of  curtail  ng  con- 
sumption and  increasing  domestic  pro- 
duction. But,  as  soon  as  they  w;re  pre- 
sented to  us,  there  was  precipito  is  flight 
from  reality  and  necessity,  ^hat  we 
witnessed  was  a  remarkable  lack  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  lawmakers  who 
should  have  known  better. 

In  the  mistaken  belief  that  t  le  Gov- 
ernment could  repeal  the  law  o'  supply 
and  demand,  many  people  in  pi  blic  life 
cried  out  almost  abjectly  for  the  bonds 
of  regulation,  rationing  and  allocation: 

They  said  "Give  us  volumes  of  regula- 
tions; cut  down  whole  forests  fdr  paper 
to  print  rationing  coupons;  give  is  a  new 
ice  age  of  bureaucracy  to  grind  d  own  the 
economy  like  a  glacier;  but  do  lot  give 
us  higher  prices." 

That  lack  of  perspective  may  r  lake  for 
longevity  in  office,  but  it  is  not  i  he  kind 
of  statesmanship  and  courage  th  e  people 
of  this  country  deserve.  We  did  not  have 
to  ignore  the  interests  of  the  psople  of 
our  respective  districts.  What  we  did 
have  to  do  was  balance  those  interests 
with  the  Nation's  needs — to  respond,  if 
not  as  statesmen  at  least  as  responsible 
legislators  to  the  Nation's  energir  needs. 

But  the  House  responded  with  :  aartisan 
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politics.  And  with  self-interest.  One  of 
the  arguments  that  was  advanced  against 
the  administration  decontrol  program 
was  that  a  vote  for  it  would  be  "a  vote  for 
your  own  retirement."  If  that  kind  of 
argument  had  carried  the  day  during 
the  past  crises  that  this  Nation  has  faced, 
we  would  not  be  here  today  looking  for- 
ward to  our  Bicentennial.  In  fact,  we 
probably  would  not  have  made  it  through 
the  War  of  1812. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  political 
considerations  do  not  enter  most  of  our 
minds  when  we  come  down  to  a  vote. 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  President  is  no 
politician.  All  of  us — all  elected  oflQcials 
from  the  White  House  on  down — are 
politicians,  and  most  of  us  do  think  every 
now  and  then  about  reelection. 

But  being  a  politician  does  not  mean 
playing  politics.  And  it  does  not  mean 
copping  out  when  the  future  of  this 
country  is  on  the  line.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  did  this  week. 

At  the  outset  I  mentioned  history  and 
how  future  generations  would  assess  the 
accomplishments  of  this  congressional 
week.  Unfortunately,  they  will  probably 
sum  it  up  this  way:  "During  the  week  of 
July  28-August  1,  1975,  Congress  voted 
for  two  pay  raises — one  for  itself  and 
one  for  the  Arab  oil  sheiks — and  then  it 
went  home  for  its  fifth  vacation  of  the 
year." 

That  is  a  pitiful  legacy  for  our  children 
and  future  generations  of  Americans. 
And  it  is  good  cause  for  shame  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Moss- 
Dingell  substitute  to  title  VIII  addresses 
itself  to  a  serious  problem  in  any  delib- 
erations on  our  national  oil  policy — the 
unreliability  of  estimates  on  our  sup- 
plies of  oil.  Our  existing  means  of  col- 
lecting such  information  and  the  ulti- 
mate uses  to  which  such  information  are 
put  have  coupled  together  to  act  as  an 
incentive  to  some  very  creative  account- 
ing methods  on  the  part  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

I  support  the  Dingell-Moss  substitute 
as  an  important  first  step  in  developing 
reliable  estimates  of  our  oil  supplies.  I 
have  been  concerned  about  this  problem 
for  some  time  and  I  have  been  develop- 
ing my  own  proposal  to  guarantee  accu- 
racy in  the  reporting  of  oil  supplies.  I  do 
not  intend  to  introduce  my  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  because  of  the 
question  of  germaneness.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  fa- 
miliarize my  colleagues  with  the  concept 
I  have  been  developing. 

I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  a  trans-* 
ference  tax  to  be  imposed  on  a  per  barrel 
basis  each  time  supplies  of  oil  are  moved 
from  one  location  to  another.  The  tax 
would  be  miniscule  and  would  be  im- 
posed when  the  oil  was  originally  taken 
from  a  well  as  well  as  every  time  the  oil 
was  moved  from  one  storage  facility  to 
another,  or  to  a  refiner,  up  to  the  point 
that  it  was  turned  over  to  a  retailer.  A 
separate  tax  would  be  imposed  on  per 
barrel  known  estimates  of  reserve  oil, 
that  which  has  been  discovered  but  has 
not  been  removed. 

The  tax  would  be  very  small  because 
its  prime  purpose  would  be  to  make 
mandatory  complete  and  accurate  ac- 


counts of  our  oil  supplies.  Because  its 
purpose  would  not  be  to  raise  revenues, 
it  could  be  very  small  indeed. 

There  would  be,  however,  severe  pen- 
alties for  inaccuracy  or  incompleteness 
in  the  reporting  of  oil  supplies  on  the 
part  of  the  oil  companies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  tax.  In  the  case  of  the  trans- 
ference tax  these  penalties  could  be  quite 
definitive,  perhaps  on  a  per-barrel  basis. 

It  is  my  hope  to  perfect  this  proposal 
during  the  August  recess  so  as  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  when  we  return  in  September. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  Moss-Dingell  substitute  to  title 
VIII.  The  need  for  accurate  estimates  of 
our  oil  supplies  is  immediate  and  essen- 
tial. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii,  to  strike  section 
307  of  the  bill  before  us,  which  would 
provide  that  those  small  refiners  whose 
capacity  is  100,000  barrels  per  day  or 
less  should  be  forgiven  from  the  purchase 
of  entitlements  for  the  first  50,000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  old  oil  processed. 

Analyses  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion indicate  that  while  its  provisions 
seek  to  equalize  conditions  under  which 
these  small  refiners  operate  for  some 
small  refiners,  it  does  so  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  others,  one  of  which  is  the 
Hawaiian  Independent  Refinery,  Inc.,  in 
Hawaii. 

Procedures  exist  presently  whereby  in- 
equitable pricing  and  allocation  can  be 
remedied  through  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram devised  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. "ITiese  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  compensate  for  the  economies 
of  scale  in  larger  refineries  with  sophis- 
ticated product  mixes  and  marketing 
arrangements,  all  with  the  aim  of  main- 
taining the  competitive  viability  of  the 
small  refiner. 

Section  307  would  upset  the  tialance 
among  small  refiners,  because  for  each 
refiner  who  is  forgiven  the  requirement 
to  buy  an  entitlement,  another  who  has 
less  than  the  national  average  of  old  oil 
must  give  up  the  sale  of  an  entitlement. 
Old  oil  is  not  distributed  evenly  by  re- 
gion; consequently,  costs  for  petroleum 
products  in  those  States  which  are  rich 
in  old  oil  would  be  less  than  those  in 
States  with  a  lesser  share  of  old  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  factual  basis  upon 
which  the  committee  based  its  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  effects  of  the  present 
program  of  entitlements  on  smaU  refiners 
as  contained  in  the  committee's  report 
and  comments  on  section  307.  Prom  the 
materials  I  have  examined,  it  appears 
that  substantial  disparities  exist  in  fig- 
ures reported  by  the  committee  and  those 
which  several  small  refiners  claim  are 
valid.  I  do  not  believe  this  section  of  the 
bill  should  be  part  of  our  national  en- 
ergy program  as  we  vote  on  it  in  this 
House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  to  strike  section  307. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gretfully move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
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the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  increase  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies  and  availability,  to  restrain 
energy  demand,  to  prepare  for  energy 
emergencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  7014,  the  bill  just  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
an  explanation  from  me  to  my  colleagues 
is  in  order  as  to  why  I  have  asked  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise.  In  fairness, 
I  must  confess  I  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  amendment  that  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown).  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  in  fairness  I 
could  permit  the  matter  to  come  to  a  vote 
after  a  large  number  of  our  colleagues 
had  gone,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
substantially  similar  questions  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  at  an  earlier 
time. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  moved 
that  the  Committee  rise. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  view.  This  is 
why  we  did  not  press  the  point  on  the 
vote,  as  we  have  not  been  pressing  the 
point  on  cutting  off  debate  on  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  if  I  have  any  time 
left. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  express  my  disap- 
pointment, because  I  think  the  House 
should  have  passed  an  energy  bill,  and 
we  should  have  stayed  in  session  until  we 
got  one. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LU-nONS  NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Wednes- 


day, September  3,  1975,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  want  to  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  could  tell  us  when 
we  v/ill  take  up  the  energy  bill? 

Mr.  ONEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  energy  bill  will  be  our  first 
item  on  our  return. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday,  September 
3,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS  ANT)  COM- 
MITTEES AUTHORIZED  BY  LAW 
OR  BY  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Septem- 
ber 3,  1975,  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  accept  resignations  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  PRINT  RE- 
PORTS BY  COMMITTEES  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  HOUSE  TO  CONDUCT  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reports  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  until  Sep- 
tember 3,  1975,  by  committees  author- 
ized by  the  House  to  conduct  investi- 
gations may  be  printed  by  the  Clerk  as 
reports  of  the  94th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  clear  up  the 


question  that  was  just  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder).  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  could  inform  the  House  as  to  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  today,  and  in 
addition  to  that  the  program  that  is  an- 
ticipated for  the  week  of  September  1. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  may  I  say 
there  is  no  other  business  before  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  acting 
minority  leader,  the  program  for  the 
week  of  September  1,  1975,  is  as  follows: 
Monday  and  Tuesday  we  will  be  in  re- 
cess. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week : 

H.R.  7014,  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act,  votes  on  amendments  and 
bill; 

H.R.  5328,  Smithsonian  facilities, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; 

H.R.  4415,  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate ;  and 

H.R.  3884,  national  emergencies,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

May  I  say  for  the  Record  and  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  we  can  anticipate 
when  we  return  to  work  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  and  Friday  a  full  sched- 
ule of  business,  which  we  failed  to  do 
today. 

HOUSE    SHOULD   CONSIDER 
FURTHER   BUSINESS 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  and  I  regret 
to  do  so  in  order  to  seek  a  response  from 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  At 
the  time  the  gentleman  was  making  the 
request,  in  effect,  to  say  there  is  no  more 
legislative  business,  the  messenger  came 
in  from  the  Labor  Department  and  in- 
formed me  and  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Subcommittee  that  H.R.  9091  passed  the 
other  body  this  afternoon,  had  attached 
to  it  an  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Senator  Long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  possible  at  this  point 
for  the  House  to  consider  matters  passed 
by  the  other  body  which  are,  in  fact,  of 
some  importance,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  of  critical  importance? 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  SITUATION 

(Mr.  MOSHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  this  day  to  pass  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  certain  prob- 
lems in  the  natural  gas  situation  and  I 
have  a  statement  I  want  to  insert  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  of  re- 
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member  that  old  song,  "Don't 
posies  when  it's  shoesies  that  I 

The  increasingly  bitter, 
of  this  House  from  thousands  of 
is  this;  "Quit  talking  forever 
prices  beca'jne  it  is  natural 
desperately  need." 

Endlessly  we  argue  here  toda  ' 
have   for   weeks    now 
amendment  after  amendment 
pricing  bill  that  all  of  us  know 
nowhere  in  the  form  it  seems  to 
ing.  Unless  it  at  least  provides  for 
phased  decontrol  of  prices,  this 
will  be  vetoed,  and  the  veto  will 
tained. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  I 
exercise  in  futility  to  my  fellow 

To  them  it  seems  insane  tha ; 
Congress  take  no  decisive  action 
ending  natural  gas  cui-tailments 
stead  talk  here  only  about  oil. 

Obviously,  the  leadership  here 
realize,  nor  does  it  seem  to  caije 
today's  most  crucial  need  in 
Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania, 
nearby  areas,  is  for  assured 
natural  gas  for  industrial  use 

Instead,  we  are  assured  of-inc 
curtailed   gas — industries  suffer 
creased  welfare  costs — a  near 
ation  is  immediately  in  sight.  Ev 
have  another  "mild"  winter, 
unlikely,  the  economic  damage 
man  suffering  will  be  very 
sad. 

Ironically,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
ing  gas  shortage  and  the  woes  it 
ens  were  recognized  6  months 
year  ago.  and  to  a  large  degree 
or  more  years  ago — so  long 
yet  no  corrective  action  has 
taken,  nor  even  agreed  to.  by 
us  here  who  are  responsible 
action.  And  any  conceivable 
"Washington  might  now  agree  to 
very  little  and  very  late  in  term ; 
actual  delivery  of  increased 
supplies  to  Ohio  any  earlier 
winter  of  1977-78. 

Why  and  how  could  this 
bad,   explosively  frustrating, 
inexcusable  situation  be  allowed 
pen?  Why  has  there  been  no 
action  by  the  Federal 
correct   it?   I   will   attempt   to 
those  questions  later  in  this 

But  first,  for  the  better 
ing  of  my  Ohio,  constituents,  I  o 
for  the  Record  a  quick  six-item 
of  the  energy  battle  as  of  July 
my  personal  assessment  of  it, 
it  almost  surely  will  be  somehow 
by  the  time  this  appears  in  print 

First,  it  is  a  brutal  truth,  th; 
possible   from    Ohio's   standpoir  t 
Washington  will  take  no  effectiv 
to  increase  deliveries  of  natural 
our  area,  until  after  a  national 
oil  is  agreed  to,  voted  and 
law.  Oil  is  the  pacing  item  on  the 
agenda  here:  action  for  gas 
to  wait,  until  much  too  late 

Second,  months  ago  the 
leaders  had  agreed  that  any 
the  gas  problem  would  originate 
Senate,  and  the  House  would 
the  oil  policy.  The  Senate 
Committee  has  approved  a  gas 
692  >,  but  it  Is  extremely 
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and  will  be  held  there  pending  an  agree- 
ment on  oil.  Hourly,  daily  for  6  months, 
seriously  divided  House  committees  have 
wrestled  with  each  other  and  with  the 
White  House — have  wrestled  to  a  very 
discouraging  stalemate.  I  prophesied  to 
my  constituents  that  there  woula  be  de- 
cisive action  for  a  national  energy  policy 
before  June.  How  wrong  could  I  be. 

Third,  are  the  scarcities  real?  Yes,  oil 
and  gas  from  existing  U.S.  domestic  wells 
are  limited  and  dwindling  rapidly;  there 
is  hardly  enough  to  supply  more  than 
hah"  oar  U.S.  needs.  At  best,  several  years 
will  pass  before  new  U.S.  wells — Alaska, 
Elk  Hills,  deep  sea,  et  cetera — will  begin 
producing.  But  the  wordwide  supplies 
are  abundant,  and  will  be  for  several 
years;  so,  plenty  of  oil — and  eventually 
gas,  to  a  lesser  degree — can  be  imported, 
if  we  are  willing  to  pay  OPEC  prices,  and 
if  we  will  accept  the  risk  of  OPEC  em- 
bargoes or  other  uncertainities — spo- 
radic wars,  for  example. 

Fourth,  the  prime  reason  f(jr  today's 
stalemate  here  is  a  very  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  President  and  tlie 
majority  in  Congress.  Mr.  Ford  and  his 
advisers  insist  that  our  most  crucial  need 
is  to  become  rapidly  less  dependent  on 
imported  oil.  To  accomplish  that,  the 
White  House  says  the  Congress  should: 
Adopt  various  tax  provisions  which  will 
discourage  imports  of  oil,  and  will  dis- 
courage our  domestic  use  of  oil — espe- 
cially gasoline — by  forcing  American 
consumers  to  pay  higher  prices.  Encour- 
age the  very  vigorous  search  for  and  pro- 
duction of  new  supplies  of  American  oil 
and  gas — plus  the  development  of  alter- 
native energy  technologies — by  removing 
Government-imposed  price  ceilings,  so 
that  free  market  forces  can  take  hold, 
prices  and  production  will  rise,  and  the 
potential  profit  return  will  attract  ade- 
quate risk  capital  and  entrepreneur  ef- 
fort. Require  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  such  profits  be  reinvested — plowed 
back — to  produce  added  supplies.  Impose 
heavy  taxes  on  excess  profits  and  some- 
how return  that  "windfall"  revenue  to 
the  energy  consumers. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  those  White 
House  proposals,  the  several  disagree- 
ing plans  offered  here  in  Congress — none 
of  which  as  yet  has  received  solid  ma- 
jority support — mostly  seem  to  discount 
a  need  for  quick  action  to  cut  oil  imports, 
and  thus  they  imply  willingness  to  risk 
for  years  to  come  our  U.S.  vulnerability 
to  the  international  oil  cartel.  Instead, 
they  indicate  a  prime  concern  for  the 
consumer,  a  belief  that  some  price  ceil- 
ings can  be  maintained — at  least  until 
after  1976.  The  major  argument  by  many 
Congressmen  is  that  forcing  higher  prices 
— particularly  gasoline  prices — will  not 
greatly  reduce  the  use  of  energy,  but  will 
yreatly  increase  the  cost  of  living  for 
those  who  can  least  afford  such  costs,  and 
thus  will  discourage  economic  recovery, 
will  hurt  employment,  will  stimulate 
more  inflation. 

So,  thus  far,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
get  any  united  congressional  support  for 
the  specifics  of  any  one  coherent,  posi- 
tive energy  program. 

I  hasten  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  differences  of  view  are  far  more 
than  "petty  partisan  politics";  they  sym- 


bolize profoundly  important  cleavages 
that  are  deep  and  widespread  in  basic 
beliefs  throughout  all  of  American  socie- 
ty. There's  nothing  superficial  about  this 
great  national  energy  debate;  it  is  very 
complex,  very  difficult,  and  crucially  sig- 
nificant for  the  future  of  our  national 
well-being. 

Fifth,  2  days  ago.  the  majority  here 
voted  to  kill  this,  leaders  of  the  sev- 
eral Democratic  Party  factions— the 
party  which  holds  2  to  1  control  here  in 
the  Congress — are  still  arguing  over  how 
to  respond  to  President  Ford's  latest 
"compromise"  proposal  for  gradual 
month-by-month  decontrol  of  oil  pric- 
ing. Some  welcome  it,  but  more  seem 
to  reject  it.  This  is  the  Piesident's  tliird 
effort  to  compromise. 

The  statutory  authority  by  which  the 
President  now  has  discretionary  power 
to  control  oil  prices  will  expire  on  Au- 
gust 31.  That  puts  heavy  pressure  on  this 
Congi'ess  to  decide  what  shall  happen 
after  that  date.  If  all  price  controls  are 
suddenly  ended — bang!— for  lack  of  any 
agreement  on  a  new  pricing  policy,  then 
the  wholesale  price  for  "old"  oil,  which 
is  now  controlled  at  $5.25  per  barrel, 
could  explode  up  to  the  "world  market" 
level  near  $13  per  barrel— meaning  the 
retail  price  of  gasoline  at  the  pump  could 
suddenly  jump  about  6-7  cents  more  per 
gallon. 

Mr.  Ford  and  the  bipartisan  congres- 
sional leadership  conferred  constantly 
last  week,  trying  to  reach  agreement. 
They  do  agree  that  such  huge,  quick 
price  increases  should  be  avoided.  But 
the  Pi-esident  had  recently  vetoed  a  bill 
voted  by  Congress  which  would  have 
extended  his  price  control  authority, 
but  also  required  a  "rollback"  of  prices 
for  new  domestic  oil — now  micon- 
trolled— from  $12  to  $13  per  barrel  to 
$11.28.  Congress  did  not  even  tr>'  to 
override  that  veto,  but  then  it  in  turn 
rejected  Mr.  Ford's  earlier  plan  to 
phase  out  price  controls  over  a  30- 
month  period;  and  last  week  the  House 
also  voted  to  reject  a  gradual  decontrol 
amendment,  plus  another  amendment 
that  would  price  domestic  oil  at  an  aver- 
age of  S7.50  to  $8.50  per  barrel. 

Debate  here  on  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment— gradual  decontrol — took  more 
than  3  days.  Thus,  deadlock  in  the  House 
goes  on  and  on;  but  the  various  ele- 
ments change  from  hour  to  hour,  as 
strenuous  efforts  have  continued,  inch- 
ing us  toward  compromise. 

Meanwhile,  over  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee— anticipating  our 
probable  failure  to  agree  on  any  new 
controls  by  August  31— there  has  been 
an  effort  to  rush  through  an  emergency 
tax  bill  which  would  soak  up  90  percent 
of  any  oil  company  "windfall"  profits 
resulting  from  sudden  decontrol,  and 
somehow  return  that  tax  revenue  to 
the  consumers.  The  Senate  plan  also 
would  contain  a  "plowback"  provision, 
which  means  that  a  portion  of  the  prof- 
its would  not  be  taxed  away  if  those 
profits  are  reinvested  directly  in  genu- 
ine efforts  to  find  and  develop  new  en- 
ergy sources. 

I  am  mindful  that.  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, July  30,  the  House  voted  228  to 
189  to  reject  the  President's  latest  plan, 
for  month-by-month  phased  decontrol 
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of  oil  prices.  Instead,  the  Staggers 
amendment  has  been  approved,  218  to 
207.  It  calls  for  three-tier  pricing  of  oil: 
First,  holding  "old  oil"  at  the  present 
$5.25  ceiling.  Second,  a  $7.50  ceiling  on 
new  and  stripper  oil.  Third,  for  "hard 
to  get"  oil — Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
Arctic  Circle,  tertiary  recovery,  and 
other  special  situations — a  $10  ceiling 
and  the  White  House  says  that  plan 
surel;!-  would  result  in  increased  rather 
than  reduced  oil  imports.  My  opinion  is 
that  ths  President  will  surely  veto  any 
such  extremely  complicated  system  and 
will  continue  to  insist  on  some  sort  of  as- 
sured phasing  up  and  out  of  oil  price 
ceilings. 

I  had  been  confident  a  compromise 
agreement  would  be  achieved  before  the 
August  deadline.  This  latest  House  ac- 
tion, refusal  to  compromise,  now  makes 
that  ?eem  very  doubtful. 

Sixth,  so,  now  what  can  be  done  to 
get  mors  natural  gas,  to  keep  Ohio's 
industries  going?  The  immediate  prob- 
lem is  well  known:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  unrealistic  ceiling  on  the  price 
for  any  gas  ti-ansported  interstate  is  53 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  at  the 
wellhead.  But  that  same  gas  is  readily 
sold  for  $1.50  to  $2  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  in  the  imregulated  intrastate  market. 
Obviously,  there  is  no  price  incentive  to 
move  gas  to  Ohio  in  the  interstate  pipe- 
lines; therefore,  it  stays  down  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  other  intrastate  mar- 
kets, and  Ohio  industries  understand- 
ably are  severely  tempted  to  move  their 
operations  to  those  markets,  to  get  an 
assured  fuel  supply. 

It  is  strenuously  argued  that  there 
is  a  simple  answer  to  this  complex 
problem.  In  every  mail  I  receive,  by 
telegram,  phone  call,  petitions,  and  in 
huge  newspaper  ads,  I  am  told  that  the 
one  thing  needed  is  complete  deregula- 
tion cf  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead.  It  is  said  just  let  the  price 
quicklv  find  its  own  natural  level  in 
marketplace  competition,  and  surely 
then  greater  quantities  of  gas  will  begin 
to  Pow  into  the  pipelines  north  to  Ohio. 

That  seems  a  very  plausible,  logical, 
attractive  solution.  But  I  know  the  pub- 
lic wants  the  truth  from  me,  and  the 
brutal  truth  is  this:  There  is  not  the 
slightest  possibility  that  this  94th  Con- 
gress will  vote  the  quick  deregulation  of 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  not  the 
slightest.  It  is  important  that  no  one 
should  continue  to  be  so  gullible  as  to 
believe  it  still  might  happen,  despite 
any  "-ropaeanda  one  m.ay  read  There  are 
too  many  confiicting  interests  and 
philosophies  that  must  be  accommodat- 
ed, many  in  strong  support  of  continued 
price  ceilings. 

As  I  see  it,  obviously  it  is  imperative 
that  there  be  sufficient  decontrol  to  al- 
low strong  price  incentives  to  attract 
huge  risk  capital  investment  into  the 
production  of  new  and  expanding 
natural  gas  supplies.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
strongly  support  any  such  responsible 
plan. 

There  is  not  time  here  to  describe  in 
detail  S.  692,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's Natural  Gas  Production  and  Con- 
servation Act,  now  poised  for  action  in 
the  Senate.  But  it  would  exempt  com- 


pletely from  price  control  some  gas,  from 
new  onshore  wells  by  independent  pro- 
ducers; and  it  would  raise  price  ceilings 
on  other  gas,  presumably  to  stimulate 
production.  But  before  that  bill  or  any 
other  gas  bill  reaches  a  final  vote,  it  will 
be  amended  in  many  details.  It  is  much 
too  early  to  guess  the  outcome.  Presuma- 
bly it  will  end  up  somewhat  similar  to 
whatever  oil  pricing  compromise  is  ul- 
timately achieved. 

I  repeat,  oil  is  the  pacing  item  on  the 
agenda  here.  That  probably  means  some 
sort  of  phased  increase  in  both  oil  and 
gas  prices,  sufficient  decontrol  intended 
to  stimulate  production  of  "hard  to  get" 
new  supplies,  plus  "windfall"  and  "plow- 
back"  tax  features  to  protect  consumers 
against  gouging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  this,  it  is  es- 
sential for  this  Congress  to  approve  some 
form  of  Federal  preemption,  to  require 
that  all  natural  gas — both  interstate  and 
intrastate — shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
pricing  rules,  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the 
compettive  disadvantage  which  today  so 
severely  cripples  our  Ohio  area. 

My  constituents  will  ask,  and  rightly 
so.  how  I  have  voted  on  these  questions. 
Throughout  all  these  7  months — in  vote 
after  vote  after  vote — I  steadfastly  have 
supported  the  energy  policies  of  the  Pres- 
ident, which  means  I  have  been  almost 
always  on  the  losing  side  thus  far.  I  have 
held  to  that  position,  even  when  I  very 
much  disagreed  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  Ford  administration  proposals,  be- 
cause I  was  convinced  that  only  by  that 
-strategy  co.ild  this  divid'^d,  timid,  in- 
decisive Congress  be  forced  into  effec- 
tive action,  into  agreement  for  a  sensi- 
ble, feasible  compromise. 

On  February  13  of  this  year,  I  clearly 
and  publicly  announced  my  intention  to 
follow  that  course.  In  my  four-page 
statement — distributed  to  the  press  and 
to  hundreds  of  my  constituents  at  that 
time — I  tried  to  state  clearly  and  briefly 
10  options  available  to  us  as  a  nation,  in 
our  efforts  to  solve  our  energy  shortage 
needs — shortages  and  needs  which  I  de- 
fined as  very  genuine  and  of  emergency 
proportions.  I  concluded  that  statement 
with  a  summary  of  those  specific  actions 
which  I  believed  should  take  priority. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  repeat  all  of 
those  options  and  my  recommendations 
here;  but  in  all  the  6  months  of  turmoil 
and  debate  that  has  followed^  today  I 
still  believe  they  are  fully  as  valid  as  they 
were  on  February  5.  I  stand  fast  in  sup- 
port of  them. 

But  I  do  want  to  reemphasize  here  one 
top  priority  is  the  imperative  need  for  all 
of  us  to  reduce  our  own  uses  of  all  forms 
of  energy,  in  every  feasible  way. 

That  great  need  to  conserve  energy 
means  a  lot  of  individual  voluntary  ef- 
fort, but  It  also  means  national  policy 
decisions  which  will  force  more  conserva- 
tion, especially  the  reduced  consimiption 
of  gasoline  .  .  .  smaller  cars,  more  miles 
per  gallon,  slower  speeds.  It  also  means 
increased  and  more  vigorous  Govern- 
ment support  at  all  levels  for  many  kinds 
of  innovative  development  of  effective 
ways  to  conserve  and  recycle. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  to  one  en- 
ergy problem  area  where  this  Congress 
is  acting  decisively.  That  is  our  strong 


support  of  the  urgently  needed  research 
and  development  of  new  energy  sources 
for  the  future — coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction,  the  breeder  reactor  and  its 
associated  safety  problems,  geothermal 
energy,  the  many  facets  of  solar  conver- 
sion, thermonuclear  fusion,  and  so  forth. 

Frankly,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
those  are  the  areas  of  my  own  particular 
committee  responsibilities  here.  It  has 
taken  us  many  weeks  and  months  of  con- 
centrated bipartisan  effort,  but  the  en- 
ergy research  and  development  programs 
for  which  we  now  have  won  congres- 
sional approval  and  funding  .  .  .  even 
though  they  get  very  little  public  atten- 
tion or  understanding — I  believe  those 
are  a  major  hope  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  humanity  in  general. 

I  will  continue  to  be  very  active  in  our 
Science  and  Technology  Committee, 
pushing  to  keep  up  and  increase  that 
momentum  to  bring  into  practical  use 
such  potentially  inexpensive,  abundant 
and  nonpolluting  new  energy  sources  as 
solar  conversion  and  fusion,  so  that  as 
soon  as  possible  we  can  divorce  ou-.selves 
from  reliance  on  oil  or  natural  gas.  That 
necessarily  is  my  principal  role  here  in 
the  Congress  today,  but  the  technical 
difficulties  and  unknowns  indicate,  un- 
fortunately, that  many  years  of  further 
effort  must  come,  before  we  actually  can 
make  good  use  of  those  new  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  not  close  these 
already  overly  long  remarks  without  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  this  House  and 
my  Ohio  neighbors  a  fascinating,  im- 
portant report  issued  on  July  25  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

It  suggests  that  the  President  already 
has  the  authority  right  now  to  force 
reallocations  of  natural  gas  supplies  if 
he  determines  that  the  natural  gas  is  a 
'scarce  and  critical  material"  e.ssential 
to  the  operation  of  defense-related  in- 
du'Jtries.  The  report  says  that  this  au- 
thority is  granted  by  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  very,  very 
doubtful  that  the  President  is  hkely  to 
use  that  authority,  arbitrarily,  to  order 
additional  gas  from  intrastate  use  into 
the  interstate  pipelines  and  north  to 
Ohio,  as  much  as  some  of  us  might  wish 
him  to  do  it. 

But  I  believe  we  must  vigorously  ex- 
plore with  Mr.  Ford  that  possible  emer- 
gency use  of  his  authority.  I  inte^^d  to 
do  so,  and  I  will  ask  the  support  of  many 
of  you  in  that  approach  to  the  White 
House. 

Unhappily,  that  Commerce  Commit- 
tee report  also  serves  to  confirm  the  fact 
that  this  immediate  winter's  shortage  of 
natural  gas  in  Ohio  apparently  is  un- 
avoidable. Also,  the  committee  notes  that 
this  winter's  shortage  will  most  likely  be 
more  severe  than  last  winter.  That  is  the 
very  bad.  but  authentic  information, 
barring  some  sort  of  miracle  such  as 
emergency  White  House  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  about  these 
energy  shortages,  no  matter  how  bru- 
tally unpleasant  and  unwelcome  that 
truth  may  be,  must  be  told  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  Members  of  Congress. 

Too  many  people  refuse  to  beUeve  that 
the  scarcities  will  be  real,  the  need  to  con- 
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serve  is  real,  the  inevitability  of  higher 
consumer  prices  is  real.  Too  many  still 
say,  "It  is  just  a  ripoff."  Of  course.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  keep  it  from  being  a  ripoff. 

Back  in  February,  I  conclude  1  my  en- 
ergy message  to  constituents  with  a 
tough  warning,  all  the  more  valid  today, 
and  I  repeat  it  here: 


eisy, 


we 


So  hear  this  .  .  .  there  Is  NO 
comfortable    escape    from     today 
shortage;  every  conceivable  plan 
tempt  win  reqxilre  widespread 
pain,  profound  dislocations  In 
can's  way  of  life,  and  for  years  to 
best  we  can  hope  for  Is  a  degree  of 
place  the  heavier  burdens  of  discomfort 
those  of  us  who  can  best  afford  it 
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Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
space  this  long  statement  will 
the  Record,  I  must  try  to  res 
important  question  I  posed  at 
nhig  of  these  remarks : 

Why  is  this  Congress  so 
divided,  slow,  and  indecisive  in 
ingly  futile  attack  on  our  Nation 
cial  energy  problems? 

It  is  discouraging  to  recognise 
mall  I  receive,  a  serious  lack 
information  or  understanding 
ing  the  U.S.  Congress.  As  those  ( 
serve  here  know,  this  is  an  inst 
process,  so  huge  and  complex  in 
ities,  the  news  media  can  seldo^n 
It  more  than  superficially, 
the  entertainment  world  are 
quately  reported. 

There  is  a  widespread  populai 
slon  that  most  Congressmen 
paying   little   attention   to    this 
scarcity  problems.  The  truth  is 
opposite  of  that.  Seldom  if  ever 
problem  received  so  much 
long  and  strenuous  hours  of  it, 
into  the  night — from?  so  many 
tees,  so  many  staffers,  so  mapy 
gressmen.  And  the  effort  has 
Ine,  by  scores  of  extremely  ab 
here.  It  Is  not  for  lack  of 
for  lack  of  tning. 

Just  briefly  and  inadequately 
gest  that  a  major  cause  of  the 
here  is  the  very  fact  that 
resents  and  reflects  accuratel;  ■ 
found  lack  of  consensus 
Nation.  Unfortunately  perhaps, 
gress  was  never  designed  to 
opinion,  it  lEirgely  reacts  to 
It. 

We  glory,  and  rightly  so,  in 
of  America's  pluralism,  the 
interests  and  attitudes  that  slfem 
oiu"  basic  freedoms  and  our 
open,  mobile  social  structure, 
varied  geography.  It  is  the 
America  that  we  speak  freely 
orously  in  many  and  varied  vo 
the  e-ssence  of  the  U.S.  House 
sentatives  that  those  many  voices 
heard  here,  stubbornly  and 
speaking  and  voting  their 

Rarely,  except  in  a  wartime 
cy,  does  there  occur  a  national 
sus  on  any  great  issue;  so  it  is 
difficult  to  pull  together  a 
Jority — at  least  218  votes — in 
any  piece  of  really  important, 
and   difficult   legislation.   Nam  i 
any  history -making  statute,  anc 
find  it  took  many  months,  usually 
of  processing  here  on  the  Hill 
was  approved. 
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That  is  the  way  it  has  got  to  be,  if  our 
democratic  processes  of  representative 
government  are  to  remain  true — they  are 
inherently  cumbersome. 

And  you  could  hardly  name  any  con- 
ceivable subject  that  is  more  extremely 
complex  than  are  our  energy  problems, 
or  in  which  the  economic,  geographic, 
technological,  social,  philosophical,  po- 
litical, or  just  plain  basic  human  in- 
terests are  more  entrenched  and  dif- 
ficult. 

I  do  not  offer  that  comment  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  indecision  In  this  Congress; 
I  only  offer  it  in  the  hope  of  somewhat 
better  public  understanding. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  an- 
nounced when  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  was  here,  and  the 
gentleman  was  acting  minority  leader  at 
that  particular  time,  that  we  had  no  fur- 
ther business.  The  Chair  knew  of  no 
further  business  at  that  time.  But  since 
that  time  we  understand  that  two  bills 
have  been  reported  back  from  the  Senate. 
One  is  the  Virgin  Islands  bill  and  the 
other  is  aid  to  dependent  children. 

It  is  my  understanding  frc«n  both 
Members  in  the  well,  the  majority  and 
the  minority  parties,  that  that  is  not 
controversial  in  nature,  unless  there  is 
some  objection  from  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  am  aware  of  no  ob- 
jection, I  will  say  to  my  distingiiished 
friend,  but  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  if  I  may,  are  these  both  bills 
involving  time  limits  which  will  expire 
before  the  Congress  reconvenes? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  the  problem.  We  have  a 
"time"  bill  concerning  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  an  August  1  deadline  on  the  APDC 
provisions. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  these  measures 
expiring,  and  would  it  cause  serious  ad- 
ministrative problems? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  yield 
further,  the  Congress  acted  to  authorize 
a  loan  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to  enable  it 
to  continue  paying  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  but  we  did  not  amend 
the  appropriate  section  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  relating  to  a  trust  fund.  Thus, 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  denied  under  the 
law  the  chance  to  borrow.  They  are  bor- 
rowing now  from  themselves,  in  effect, 
about  $100,000  a  week.  They  are  in  debt 
in  excess  of  $300,000,  so  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  results  then  from  an 
error  made  in  the  legislation  previously 


which  results  in  serious  financial  hard- 
ship for  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger),  the 
full  explanation  of  the  Virgin  Islands  un- 
employment has  been  explained.  We  have 
knowledge  of  that.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing a  nongermane  amendment  has 
been  attached  to  this  bill,  about  which 
no  one  in  this  House  has  any  knowledge 
whatsoever.  The  last  time  we  had  a  com- 
parable situation,  the  Nixon  for  Presi- 
dent Committee  got  a  huge  tax  break  and 
it  took  6  months  to  undue  the  pincushion 
bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  will  ob- 
ject to  any  bills  with  nongermane 
amendments  that  come  in  at  the  last 
moment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
a  portion  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
for  railroad  unemplojonent  compensa- 
tion. Title  3  of  the  House  passed  bill  is 
that  section  which  in  the  other  body  has 
been  added  to  the  Virgin  Islands  biU,  so 
it,  in  fact,  is  a  matter  we  have  discussed 
in  debate,  and  it  was  considered  by  the 
House. 

It  is  nongermane  to  the  Virgin  Island 
question  on  the  trust  fund,  but  it  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  considered  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  In  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  saying 
is  that  these  two  measures  have  to  be 
reconsidered  because  of  their  conjunc- 
tion and  not  because  they  will  be  new 
matters  before  the  House;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
will  yield  further,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  on  that.  The  gentleman  from 
California  may  be  more  expert  than  I. 
The  issue  on  the  unemplojTnent  com- 
pensation measure  for  railroad  workers 
is  how  you  trade  the  payment  for  retro- 
active benefits. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
like  to  interject. 

The  normal  procedure,  as  the  Mem- 
bers know,  special  orders  are  called  when 
the  legislative  business  has  ended.  We 
have  not  called  special  orders  yet. 

We  have  at  least  three  bills,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  may  come  over  here 
from  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  take  the  spe- 
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cial  orders  and  reserve  the  authority  to 
call  up  these  bills  at  a  later  time.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  leaders  that  we  take  a 
recess  for  no  more  than  45  minutes. 

Does  any  Member  have  any  objection? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  informed,  however,  by 
the  Chair  that  there  was  no  further 
business  pending. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  awaiting 
a  message  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  the 
statement  to  the  minority  side  and  to 
the  acting  minority  leader  that  there 
would  be  no  further  objection.  If  there 
is  no  objection  from  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Henrique  Carlos  Gibson;  and 

H.R.  5405.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  In  order  to  permit  cargo 
vessels  to  carry  more  than  16  passengers 
when  emergency  situations  arise. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
723)  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Science  Foim- 
dation  for  fiscal  year  1976." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  409.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  the  Counci;  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
and  to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Council. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  83) 
entitled  "An  act  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  gains  from  the  condemnation  of 
certain  forest  lands  held  in  trust  for  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-474.  appointed  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Bayh,  and  Mr.  Stafford  to  at- 
tend, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  London,  England,  September  4  to 
12,  1975. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  disagreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  of  the  House  entitled: 

H.R.  6874.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30.  1976,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  clvUlan  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize 


the  military  training  student  loads  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  153.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mountain 
Park  Reservoir,  Okla.,  as  the  Tom  Steed 
Reservoir. 


DESIGNATING  RESERVOIR  IN  OKLA- 
HOMA AS  THE  TOM  STEED  RESER- 
VOIR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  1531)  to  designate  the  Mountain  Park 
Reservoir,  Okla.,  as  the  Tom  Steed  Reser- 
voir and  to  consider  the  Senate  bill  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  tell  us 
whether  this  is  the  only  purpose  of  the 
bill  or  whether  any  nongermane  amend- 
ments of  any  nature  whatsoever  have 
been  added  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  is:  No.  All  the  bill 
does  is  to  name  the  reservoir  as  the  Tom 
Steed  Reservoir.  The  reservoir  is  going 
to  be  dedicated  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, and  they  would  like  to  make  the 
plaque  and  have  it  there  with  the  name 
of  Tom  Steed  on  it  for  the  dedication 
ceremonies. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  is  a  fitting  honor  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  and  I  accept  the  gentle- 
man's assurances  that  there  are  no  non- 
germane  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1531 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Mountain  Park  Reservoir,  Oklahoma,  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  by  the  Act  of 
September  21,  1968  (82  Stat.  853),  shall  be 
known  and  designated  hereafter  as  the  Tom 
Steed  Reservoir.  Any  law,  regulation,  map, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  reservoir  Is  re- 
ferred shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  reservoir 
as  the  Tom  Steed  Reservoir. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mountain  Park  proj- 
ect was  autliorized  for  construction  by 
the  act  of  September  21,  1968,  for  the 
major  purposes  of  controlling  floods, 
furnishing  a  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  for  the  cities  of  Altus  and 


Snyder,  Okla.,  creating  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities  and  enhancing  fish 
and  wildlife.  The  major  feature  is  a 
multiple-purpose  reservoir  controlling 
the  flows  of  Otter  and  Elk  Creeks  in 
Kiowa  County,  Okla.  This  reservoir, 
known  as  Mountain  Park  Reservoir,  is 
the  subject  of  this  legislation.  An  identi- 
cal measure,  H.R.  9418,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  92d  Congress 
but  failed  of  enactment  in  the  Senate. 

The  redesignation  of  Mountain  Park 
Reservoir  is  in  recognition  of  Congress- 
man Steed's  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  water  resource  development  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  United 
States,  generally;  and,  in  honor  of  his 
service  to  the  people  of  his  district  dur- 
ing 12  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa-  - 
tives.  The  measure  stems  from  sugges- 
tions by  the  people  who  are  primarily 
benefited  by  the  Mountain  Park  proj- 
ect and  who  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  repayment  of  the  reimburs- 
able project  costs. 

There  is  no  recorded  opposition  from 
any  person  or  agency  of  the  local  com- 
munity or  elsewhere  in  Oklahoma.  In 
fact,  the  local  residents  who  utilize  this 
facility  already  refer  to  it  as  the  Tom 
Steed  Reservoir.  Inasmuch  as  dedicatory 
ceremonies  are  planned  for  the  project 
for  August  23,  1975,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  Affairs  considers  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  to  be  particularly  time- 
ly and  in  good  taste. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  name  public  fa- 
cilities for  living  persons  in  order  more 
adequately  to  express  respect  and  ap- 
preciation for  their  public  contributions 
while  the  recipient  can  appreciate  the 
honor  being  bestowed  by  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
I,  and  my  other  distinguished  friends 
and  colleagues  who  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to- 
day have  a  further  honor.  Today,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  who  has  done 
most  for  our  State — the  very  Honorable 
Tom  Steed. 

Throughout  the  years,  Tom  has  become 
known  for  his  many  talents,  of  which 
not  the  least  has  been  his  tremendous 
respect  for  the  people's  body,  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives.  And,  through 
the  years,  Tom  Steed  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  trust  of  both  old  and  new 
Representatives,  and  he  has  been  able 
to  effectively  serve  both  the  people  of 
southwestern  Oklahoma  and  of  America. 

A  few  months  ago.  I  became  aware 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  had 
bogged  down  repeatedly  in  efforts  to  have 
a  small  tribute  paid  to  a  man  who  is  fast 
becoming  a  legendary  figure  here  and  in 
Oklahoma.  I  found  out  that  the  Mountain 
Park  Reservoir,  which  wandered  into 
my  district  after  the  last  census,  has 
never  officially  been  given  the  title  of 
Tom  Steed  Reservoir. 

Now,  I  know  that  Tom  has  been  respon- 
sible for  numerous  public  works  projects 
for  Oklahoma,  and  it  does  not  bother  me 
one  bit  to  have  his  name  put  on  one  of 
these  accomplishments  which  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  inherit. 

What  does  bother  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  people  in  the  community  that 
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has  the  reservoir  are  about  to 
this  month,  and  they  all  wan 
it  after  our  friend  from  the  F<Jurth 
trict  of  Oklahoma. 

Just  today,  at  the  urging  ol 
senior  Senator  from  the  Sooner 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  the  other  bodj 
bill  to  formalize  the  name 
body  wants  for  that  body  of  wtter 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
a  virtually  identical  bill  in 
few  months  ago,  which  the  Interior 
mittee  reported  favorably  to 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  terrible 
tice  for  Tom  to  have  to  go  to 
tion  of  a   reservoir  named 
knowing  that  the  House  of 
atives  that  he  has  served  so  w 
able  to  honor  him  in  the  samfe 
as  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  considered 
mendous  privilege  to  be  able  to 
the   legislation    naming   the 
Park  Reser\'oir  after  Tom. 
further  honored  when  Oklahoiha 
man  in  Washington,  the 
House,  joined  with  the  rest  of 
homa  colleagues  as  a  sponsor. 

Let  us  make  it  final.  I-urg( 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
the  Tom  Steed  Reservoir  bill  as 
by  the  Senate  today. 
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Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoius  rciisent 
all  Members  may  be  permitted 
and  extend  their  remarks  on 
biil  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  £  PEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  pnjudice  to 
calling  up  other  legislative  business 
which  might  come  over  to  the  H  )use  from 
the  Senate,  the  Chair  will  call  tpe  special 
orders  at  this  time. 


NEEDED  TAX  REFOR  M 


tie 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Texas  iMr.  Archer) 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  myself  and  six  of  my 
my  pleasure  today  to  introduce 
designed  to  increase 
ajnount  of  venture  capital 
the  Nation's  small  business 

American  small  businesses 
encing  the  worst  financial 
the  depression.  The  pernicious 
tion  of  record -high  interest 
aise   of   the  public   securities 
double-digit  inflation,  and 
sion  have  made  it  exceedingly 
for  most  small  concerns  to 
and  equity  capital.  It  will 
months  and.  in  some  cases 
the  small  and  medium-sized 
will  experience  any  relief  from 
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nomic problems.  Until  the  traditional  in- 
stitutional sources  of  capital  can  once 
again  be  made  available  to  the  small 
business  community,  greater  reliance 
will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company — SBIC — pro- 
gram to  supply  these  desperately  needed 
funds. 

What  is  the  SBIC  program?  It  is  a 
unique,  joint  venture  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, designed  to  provide  an  institutional 
source  of  venture  capital.  Privately  or- 
ganized, capitalized  and  managed, 
SBIC's  hold  Federal  licenses  which  re- 
strict them  to  investing  in  new  or  small 
businesses,  in  return  for  the  ability  to 
borrow  indirectly  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  through  the  sale  of 
SBIC  debentures  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  program  was  established  by  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958; 
17  years  later,  the  industry  consists  of 
more  than  300  SBIC's  with  private  cap- 
ital of  about  $400  million,  and  total  as- 
sets approaching  the  $l-billion  level. 
These  SBIC's  provide  management  and 
technical  assistance  and  also  disburse 
almost  $200  million  each  year  to  between 
2,000  and  3,000  independent  businesses. 
During  the  life  of  the  program,  SBIC's 
have  invested  over  $2.5  billion  in  the 
birth  and  growth  of  more  than  45,000 
small  firms. 

Data  compiled  by  SBA  demonstrates 
that  SBIC  financing  is  one  of  the  most 
cost-effective  and  beneficial  programs  in 
all  of  the  Federal  Government.  One 
Government  study  showed  that  SBIC- 
aided  small  businesses  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing average  annual  growtli  rates: 
Employment  25  percent;  revenues  27 
percent;  profits  27  percent:  assets  35 
percent;  and  net  worth  37  percent.  Ob- 
viously, these  "portfolio  companies" 
grow  far  more  rapidly  than  the  aver- 
ages for  all  U.S.  businesses. 

Since  rising  imemployment  is  of  major 
concern  to  the  Congress,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  SBIC  financing  has  his- 
torically had  a  major  positive  impact  in 
the  employment  area.  For  every  100 
companies  financed  by  SBIC's,  3,348  new 
jobs  are  created.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  federally  related  program  having  a 
lower  cost-per-job  ratio. 

Two  distinct  types  of  investors  have 
purchased  SBIC  stock  over  the  past  15 
years.  One  group  seeks  capital  apprecia- 
tion and  a  return  on  their  investment 
through  long-term  capital  gains.  For 
this  group,  the  reinvestment  credit  for 
SBIC's  is  of  paramount  concern,  because 
that  will  allow  the  SBIC  to  defer  pay- 
ment of  Federal  taxes  so  long  as  it  rein- 
vests its  funds  in  small  business  and 
pays  no  dividends. 

The  second  group  of  investors  desires 
regular  dividends  and  will  purchase  the 
stock  of  SBIC's  which  are  income-ori- 
ented. The  ability  of  these  SBIC's  to  pass- 
stock  of  SBIC's  which  are  income- 
oriented.  The  ability  of  these  SBIC's  to 
passthrough  their  earnings  on  a  regu- 
lated investment  company  basis  would 
make  them  most  attractive  to  thus  second 
category  of  investors. 

The  bill  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing today  contains  both  types  of  op- 


tions: The  reinvestment  credit  and  pass- 
through  treatment.  If  enacted,  it  would 
permit  SBIC's  to  select  the  option  which 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  its  opera- 
tions and  for  its  shareholders.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  industry  could  raise  much  more 
capital  if  these  alternatives  were  avail- 
able— and  the  additional  capital  would 
significantly  augment  our  capacity  to  as- 
sist new  and  growing  businesses. 

Why  must  SBIC's  be  given  special  tax 
treatment?  First,  because  independent 
business  requires  many  more  dollars  than 
the  industry  now  has  available;  and  sec- 
ond, because  investing  in  small  business 
is  a  risky  enterprise  at  best.  If  the  tax 
consequences  are  the  same  for  putting 
dollars  in  the  Nation's  largest  businesses 
and  for  putting  them  to  work  in  a  new  or 
untried  small  firm,  few  rational  investors 
will  commit  funds  to  the  latter.  If  the 
reward  for  taking  the  added  risk  of  fi- 
nancing small  business  can  be  supple- 
mented through  appropriate  tax  laws, 
then  potential  investors  in  SBIC's  will 
have  a  valid  reason  to  foresake  the  cur- 
rent quest  for  quality. 

Given  the  proper  incentives,  substtm- 
tial  new  dollars  v.ill  flow  into  the  pro- 
gram thereby  enabling  the  SBIC's  to  ful- 
fill the  mission  mandated  by  Congress, 
to  he'p  new  and  growing  small  and  me- 
dium-sized companies.  To  ignore  this 
public  policy  goal  and  not  supply  the 
needed  venture  capital  funds  will  surely 
threaten  the  long-term  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  capitalistic  system.  Innova- 
tion, employment  and  competition  are 
dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  contribu- 
tions from  the  smaller  firm.  Many  of  the 
most  significant  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical breakthroughs  in  the  last  30  years 
have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  will- 
ingness of  entrepreneurs  to  undertake 
the  risks  of  organizing  new  companies 
to  manufacture  new  products  and  create 
new  markets.  Many  of  these  companies 
are  now  included  in  Fortune's  list  of  the 
largest  500  American  industries.  This  on- 
gcing  development  must  not  be  arrested 
if  our  economic  system  is  to  remain  via- 
ble. We  must  find  the  means  to  guarantee 
sufficient  moneys  for  the  new  and  grow- 
ing enterprise  so  that  it  can  ti'anslate 
scientific  knowledge  and  service  skills 
into  jobs,  goods,  incomes  and  consump- 
tion. 

Any  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  gen- 
erated by  the  proposed  SBIC  tax  incen- 
tives measure  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
taxes  paid  on  increased  earnings  of  the 
SBIC  portfolio  companies.  SBA  statistics 
mentioned  above  show  that  concerns  re- 
ceiving management  and  financial  assist- 
ance experience  spectacular  growth  dur- 
ing the  first  3  years  after  the  receipt  of 
SBIC  aid. 

The  SBIC  program  is  capable  of  sig- 
nificantly alleviating  the  small  business 
sector's  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  debt 
and  equity  capital.  All  the  SBIC's  need 
are  the  tools  to  attract  additional  capital 
of  their  own.  To  help  in  this  plan  of  new 
capital  formation,  the  SBIC's  need  Fed- 
eral tax  relief. 

There  follows  a  brief  explanation  of 
each  section  of  the  SBIC  Tax  Reform 

Act. 

Internal  Revenue  Cope 

1.  Permit  Subchapter  S  Treatment  tor 
SBICs.  (Sec.  2  of  BUI) 
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Outline  of  Problem: 

Subchapter  S  permits  qualifying  corpora- 
tions to  avoid  federal  corporate  income  tax. 
The  principal  requirements  for  qualification 
are  that  the  corporation  be  a  domestic  cor- 
poration with  not  more  than  one  class  of 
stock  Issued  and  outstanding,  that  it  have 
not  more  than  10  shareholders,  all  of  whom 
are  individuals  or  estates,  and  that  not  more 
than  20  7f.  of  its  gross  receipts  be  from  "pas- 
sive investment  Income"  which  is  defined  to 
include  dividends,  interest  and  gains  from 
sales  or  exchanges  of  "stock  or  securities". 

It  is  this  latter  passive  income  test  which 
prevents  many  closely-held  SBICs  (10  or 
fewer  shareholders)  from  achieving  "pass- 
through"  treatment.  While  it  was  reliably 
reported  some  three  years  ago  that  Treasury 
was  prepared  to  recommend  the  elimination 
of  this  test  for  Subchapter  S  corporations 
generally,  it  has  not  done  so. 

Recommended  Solution: 

Amend  Section  1372(e)(5)  of  the  Code  to 
exempt  SBICs  from  the  20%  passive  income 
test. 

2.  Permit  SBICs  to  be  Shareholders  in 
Subchapter  S  Corporations.  (Sec.  3  of  Bill) 

Outline  of  Problem: 

As  noted  under  the  preceding  topic,  only 
Individuals  or  estates  can  be  shareholders  in 
a  Subchapter  S  Corporation  under  present 
law.  Corporate  shareholders  are  not  per- 
mitted. 

Permitting  SB^Cs  to  be  shareholders  would 
accomplish  two  beneficial  results,  namely  en- 
larging the  potential  market  for  SBIC  financ- 
ing, particularly  venture  capital  financing, 
and  potentially  Increased  yields  for  SBTCs  on 
successful  Investments  by  virtue  of  the  avoid- 
ance of  federal  corporate  income  tax  on  earn- 
ings of  their  portfolio  Subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions. 

Recommended  Solution: 

Amend  Section  1371(a)  (2)  to  permit  SBICs 
to  be  shareholders  in  Subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions. 

3.  Allow  100  7e  Reinvestment  Credit  for 
SBIC  Eearnlngs.  (Sec.  4  of  Bill) 

Outline  of  Problem: 

SBICs  with  net  taxable  income  generally 
are  subject  to  federal  corporate  income  tax 
the  same  as  any  other  domestic  corporation. 
The  payment  of  such  taxes  reduces  the  funds 
available  to  an  SBIC  to  provide  financing  to 
small  business  concerns. 

Recommended  Solution: 

Add  a  new  Section  251  to  Part  VTII  of 
Subchapter  B  of  Chapter  1  of  the  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  deductions  for  corpora- 
tions) to  exempt  SBICs  from  corporate  in- 
come tax  on  earnings  and  profits  to  the 
extent  that  such  earnings  and  profits  are 
utilized  for  additional  loans  and  Invest- 
ments not  later  than  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  following  the  year  of  realization 
of  such  earnings  and  profits. 

The  SBIC  would  become  subject  to  tax  on 
any  earnings  or  profits  paid  out  to  share- 
holders as  dividends  or  upon  dissolution  of 
the  SBIC. 

In  addition  to  generating  additional  funds 
for  expanding  SBIC  financing  activities,  an 
obvious  benefit  of  such  a  change  in  the  law 
presumably  would  be  the  attraction  of  addi- 
tional private  capital  to  the  SBIC  program. 

nis  has  already  recognized  the  basic  prin- 
ciple by  Its  promulgation  of  Income  Tax 
Reg.  1.533-l(d)  which  exempts  SBICs  from 
the  surtax  on  accumulated  earnings  pro- 
vided such  earnings  are  utilized  for  addi- 
tional loans  to  and  investments  in  small 
business  concerns. 

4.  Enact  Statutory  10%  Bad  Debt  Reserve. 
(Sec.  5  of  BiU) 

Outline  of  Problem: 

SBICs  were  formerly  permitted  to  estab- 
lish bad  debt  reserves  in  the  amount  of 
10  ^r,  of  outstanding  loans  pursuant  to  Reve- 
nue Ruling  64-48  effective  for  a  ten-year 
period  beginning  In  1959.  Despite  strenuous 
Industry  and  SBA  efforts  to  persuade  Treas- 


ury to  extend  the  ten-year  period,  Treasury 
Insisted  that  it  expired  December  31,  1968. 

Section  536  of  the  Code,  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  established 
a  new  method  for  computing  additions  to 
bad  debt  reserves  of  SBICs.  Essentially,  it 
permits  SBICs  to  add  to  existing  reserves  on 
an  extremely  conservative  six-year  moving 
average  method  related  to  realized  losses. 

SBICs  assert  that  the  Section  586  formula 
is  imrealistlc  and  totally  Inadequate  in 
terms  of  providing  reasonable  reserves  for 
bad  debts  for  SBICs  which  are  engaged  in 
extremely  risky  financing. 

Recommended  Solution: 

Amend  Cede  Section  166,  pertaining  to 
bad  debts,  to  provide  a  specific  bad  debt 
reserve  for  SBICs  in  the  amount  of  10 ^r  of 
outstanding  loans,  and  amend  Section  586  to 
delete  references  to  SBICs. 

5.  Provide  that  Dividends  Paid  SBICs  by 
Portfolio  Companies  on  Preferred  Stock  be 
Deductible  as  Interest.  (Sec.  6  of  Bill) 

Outline  of  Problem : 

Under  present  law,  interest  paid  by  a  bor- 
rower on  business  indebtedness  is  a  deduct- 
ible business  expense  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting taxable  Income.  Dividends  on  stock 
paid  to  shareholders,  whether  on  common 
or  preferred  stock,  are  not  deductible,  and 
thus  must  come  out  of  after-tax  income. 

In  his  tax  plan  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress late  in  1974,  President  Ford  proposed 
to  allow  companies  to  deduct  the  dividends 
they  pay  on  preferred  stock  Just  as  they 
already  deduct  the  Interest  they  pay  on 
bonds.  In  keeping  with  President  Ford's 
announced  support  for  small  business  and 
the  need  to  provide  additional  sources  of 
equity  capital  for  small  concerns,  his  pro- 
posal should  be  made  applicable  to  SBICs 
even  if  not  supported  for  corporations  gen- 
erally. 

Recommended  solution: 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  interest  paid  by  small  concerns 
to  SBICs  on  their  preferred  stock  shall  be 
deductible  as  an  ordinary  business  expense 
In  computing  taxable  income. 

6.  Liberalize  the  Diversification  Require- 
ments for  SBICs  Electing  to  be  Taxed  as 
Regulated  Investment  Companies.  (Sec.  7 
of  BUI) 

Outline  of  I*roblem: 

Subchapter  M  of  the  Code  permits  the 
"pass-through"  of  earnings  and  profits  to 
shareholders  of  regulated  investment  com- 
panies without  federal  corporate  Income  tax 
provided  the  company  pays  out  to  Its  share- 
holders quarterly  at  least  90%  of  its  Invest- 
ment income. 

But  to  qualify  for  this  election,  the  cor- 
poration must  meet  rigid  diversification  re- 
quirements on  its  investments.  Specifically, 
a  Subchapter  M  corporation  must  be  abie 
to  show  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  its 
taxable  year  that  it  has  at  least  50^'-^  of  its 
assets  in  cash,  Government  securities  or  in 
loans  or  Investments  representing  not  more 
than  5'f  of  Its  assets  nor  more  than  10% 
of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  port- 
folio concerns. 

It  is  the  latter  5%  and  10%  tests  that 
prove  most  troublesome  for  SBICs  seeking  to 
qualify   under  Subchapter  M. 

Historically,  SBICs  which  have  succeeded 
in  qualifying  under  Subchapter  M  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  terms  of  attracting 
additional  private  Investment.  This  being 
a  prime  goal  of  the  Congress,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  facilities  qualification  of  addi- 
tional SBICs  under  Subchapter  M. 

Recommended  Solution: 

Amend  Section  851  of  the  Code  to  con- 
form the  diversification  requirements  for 
SBICs  to  those  contained  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958. 

This  same  proposal  was  contained  In  S. 
2629  and  H.R.  14788,  both  introduced  in  the 
93rd  Congress. 


7.  Permit  Section  851  Pass-Through  for 
Non-Public  Companies.   (Sec.  7  of  Bill) 

Outline  of  Problem: 

Another  requirement  for  qualification  un- 
der Subchapter  M  (see  above  re  diversifica- 
tion) Is  that  the  company  be  registered  un- 
der the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  at 
all  times  during  Its  taxable  year. 

Problems  created  for  SBICs  under  the  1940 
Act  are  well  docixmented  elsewhere. 

Recommended  Solution: 

Amend  Section  851  of  the  Code  to  permit 
SBICs  to  be  taxed  as  regulated  Investment 
companies  whether  or  not  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 


MODERNIZATION  OF  HOUSE 
GALLERY  FACILITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  recognized  for  this  special 
order.  It  was  scheduled  to  be  taken  last 
night.  At  the  time  during  our  adjourn- 
ment dispute,  I  felt  it  was  an  entirely 
appropriate  special  order  for  the  occa- 
sion, because  I  am  here  to  advocate  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  the  installa- 
tion of  earphones  in  the  gallery  so  that 
the  visiting  public  will  have  some  under- 
standing of  what  is  transpiring  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  must  say  that  sometimes  our  proc- 
ess confuses  the  visiting  public,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  for  the  Bicentennial  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  representa- 
tive government  to  get  its  best  foot  for- 
ward instead  of  continuing  to  confound 
and  bemuse  those  who  may  not  be  famil- 
iar with  our  procedures,  our  terminology, 
and  our  mode  of  operation. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  pos- 
sibility for  some  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
so  have  expressed  my  interest  on  other 
occasions  largely  without  success.  At 
first,  of  course,  it  was  considered  during 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  when  we  established  a  Special  Com- 
mission on  Modernization  of  the  House 
Gallery  Facilities  and  charged  them  to 
put  a  program  in  for  modernization  and 
improvement  of  the  galleries  after  a 
study  had  been  completed. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was  to 
advise  the  Commission  and  to  implement 
the  Commission's  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  provision 
did  bring  about  some  consideration  of 
the  modernization  of  the  gallery  facili- 
ties, and  the  five-member  Commission 
was  appointed  and  has  been  reappointed 
from  time  to  time.  They  were  required  to 
complete  a  study  by  the  end  of  1971. 

In  February  of  1972,  in  testimony  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  Mr.  George  White,  stated  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  advise 
the  Commission. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagconner)  our 
distinguished  colleague,  instructed  Mr. 
White  to  prepare  a  plan  for  an  enclosure 
and  a  special  sound  reenforcement  sys- 
tem in  the  Chamber.  In  August  of  1972. 
Mr.  White  submitted  his  report  to  the 
Commission  which  stated  that  it  was 
technically  feasible  to  install  a  bullet- 
proof and  soundproof  enclosure  In  the 
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galleries  at  a  cost,  according 
estimate,  of  $405,000. 

The  report  mentioned  that 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
House  Chamber  should  be  done , 
based  on  a  similar  study  on 
side,  no  problems  with 
weight  of  the  enclosure  were 

At  the  present  time  the  stud^ 
to  the  current  capacity  of  the 
not  been  made. 

In  late  1972,  Mr.  Speaker, 
guished  gentleman  from 
Wacgonner)   polled  the  Members 
House  to  get  their  reaction  aboit 
ing  the  galleries.  The  written 
this  poll  are  not  available,  but  i 
stated  that  the  majority  of  the 
did  not  favor  the  enclosure  for 
of  reasons. 

At  that  point  let  me  digress 
the  issue  of  enclosure.  I  do  not 
closure  of  the  galleries  is  a 
of  the  improvement  of  the  Houie 
ber.  There  are  obvious 
disadvantages  that  can  be  seen 
closure,  were  it  to  be  carried 

First  of  all.  it  probably  would 
ficial  to  the  acoustical  qualities 
room.  It  would  result  in  a 
the  reverberation  time,  and 
nonreflecting  coating  we  could 
light  reflections  which  many 
have  expressed  concern  about 
have  no  effect  on  heating  and 
ditioning. 

It  would,  however,  affect  the 
qualities  of  the  House  Chambei 
that  more  than  anything  else, 
objected  to  the  idea  that  this 
Chamber  would  be  in  some 
cramped  as  a  result  of  the 
glass  barriers. 

Also,  those  would  serve  as  a 
barrier  between   the  people 
Representatives.  Many  of  the 
objected  to  that. 

It  would  also  probably  result 
further  impairment  of  visibilitj 
ularly  of  the  electronic  voting 
There  is  some  impaired  visibili  y 
extreme  southeast  and  southwes  t 
now.  It  would  obviously  have  sopie 
on  TV  coverage. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker 
necessary  to  enclose  the  Chambfer 
hate  to  see  us  let  the  consideratic  n 
Issue  remain  stalled  indefinitely 
of  opposition  by  the  Members  U  > 
closure  of  the  galleries.  I 
lieve  that  probably  would  be 
and  that  it  would  reduce  the  noisje 
this  Chamber:  but  the  important 
from  my  point  of  view,  is  that 
this  Chamber  some  way  of 
the  viewing  public  gets  a  better 
only  of  what  is  transpiring  on 
but  what  the  meaning  of  it  is, 
doing  it. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
stance,  that  a  glass  booth  can  be 
either  in  the  center  of  the  fror^t 
rear  of  the  Chamber,  where 
tired  Members  from  each  party 
and  interpret,  over  an  earphon* 
to  the  visiting  public,  what  was 
occurring  on  the  floor,  identifyii^g 
bers  of  the  Chamber  as  they 
cause,  frankly,  we  are  rather  an 
mous  group  as  far  as  the  travelir  g 
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x>  a  1972  is  concerned.  Also  they  could  explain  the 
Rules  of  the  House  as  well  as  possibly 
provide  some  ongoing  discussion  of  the 
history  of  this  Chamber,  and  what  hap- 
pens behind  the  various  doors  around  the 
sides  of  the  Chamber,  because  all  of  these 
things  are  mysteries  to  the  visiting  pub- 
lic who  are  uninitiated  in  the  history, 
traditions,  and  customs  of  this  augiist 
body. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  presentation  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  I  would  agree  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  visiting  people 
would  have  earphones  through  which 
they  could  listen  and  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  body. 

But  if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  furnish 
earphones  to  the  public  in  order  to  reduce 
the  confusion  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Chamber,  then  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  amend  his  proposition  to 
include  earphones  for  the  Members  as 
well. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his 
somewhat  capricious  intervention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  people  of  our  coimtry, 
who  come  to  their  own  building,  the  Capi- 
tol Building  of  the  United  States,  that 
they  may  have  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity relating  to  the  processes  of  rep- 
resentative government  through  these 
means,  and  I  also  believe  that  it  would  be 
reflective  of  a  rather  improved  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  toward  the 
visiting  public  in  this  public, 
symbolic  Every  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
their  of  the  Grovernment  spends  significant 
VIembers  amounts  of  money  on  public  relations. 
The  legislative  branch,  the  people's 
branch,  makes  no  public  relations  effort. 
Not  only  does  education  suffer,  but  the 
degree  of  hospitality  which  I  personally 
believe  the  people  of  this  country  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  their  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  wish 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  honestly 
and  sincerely  agree  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  presentation  he  is  making. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  just  as  I 
admire  his  sense  of  humor. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  very 
good  project  for  the  Bicentennial  Year. 
The  country  has  survived,  I  must  ad- 
mit, despite  the  fact  that  the  visiting 
public  has  been  rather  badly  treated  by 
the  Congress  up  until  this  time.  But  I 
would  like  to  hold  forth  the  prospects 
for  in-     of  a  more  informative  and  more  com- 
nstalled     fortable  relationship  between  those  who 
or  the     come  in  here  to  see  their  representatives 
pernaps  re-     in  action,  and  the  Members  of  this  body 
;ould  sit     themselves, 
system         I  frequently  go  to  the  galleries  with 
currently     visiting  constituents,  and  I  try  to  ex- 
Mem-     plain  to  them  what  is  happening  here  on 
be-     the  floor.  I  know  that  this  is  distracting 
anony-     for  other  visitors  in  the  gallery  to  have 
public     Congressmen  doing  this  but,  quite  frank- 
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ly,  I  have  found  that  my  constituents 
gain  a  great  deal  more  out  of  such  a  visit 
when  I  am  able  to  sit  witli  them  in  the 
gallery  than  they  would  if  they  were  to 
come  in  uninitiated  and  uninformed. 

Our  Doorkeepers,  Mr.  Speaker,  try  to 
do  a  good  job.  They  are  earnest  and  ac- 
tive people,  but  they  are  limited  in  the 
amount  that  they  can  do  to  inform  the 
visiting  public.  So,  quite  frankly,  I  think 
we  could  do  a  much  better  job  than  we 
do. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  various  com- 
missions involved  to  consider  this.  And, 
since  last  year,  there  is  some  question 
about  the  jurisdiction  involved  here.  In 
October  of  1974  the  House  Commission 
on  Information  Facilities  was  estab- 
lished by  the  committee  reform  amend- 
ment, H.R.  988. 

It  is  currently  concerning  itself  with 
space  utilization  in  the  House  OfSce 
Buildings,  but  it  is  felt  that  this  Com- 
mission would  have  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  improvement  of  the  galleries.  I  would 
like  to  urge  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission follow  up  and  earnestly  consider 
ways  in  which  we  could  provide  a  valu- 
able aid  to  the  traveling  public,  to  the 
visiting  public,  in  the  understanding  of 
the  affairs  of  this  F.>use. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  made  a  valuable  suggestion.  I  hope 
that  the  House  and  the  Commission  to 
which  he  refers  would  follow  ii;  up.  I  also 
understand,  however,  that  there  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Rules  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  provide  for  the  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  of  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  within  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  important  that  the  visitors  to  this 
Chamber  know  what  is  going  on,  but  the 
passage  of  that  resolution  in  some  form, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  ailow  the  whole 
country  to  know  what  is  going  on  here. 
Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that  that 
is  also  an  important  thing  for  the  House 
to  do? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  that  Is  desir- 
able, but  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the 
visiting  public  would  have  to  bring  their 
radios  into  the  Gallery  with  them  to  find 
out  what  is  happening.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  a  number  of  different  options 
open  to  us  if  we  wish  to  inform  those 
who  are  in  the  Gallery  as  to  what  is 
transpiring.  They  get  some  information 
about  the  Chamber  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  from  the  guides  who  bring 
them  in  here.  Necessarily  their  visit  is 
very  brief. 

I  have  visited  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries where  people  could  bring  in  with 
them  earphones  that  would  be  automati- 
cally reached  by  a  radio  transmitter 
nearby.  This  would  provide  them  with 
special  information  about  the  particular 
part  of  the  Capitol  they  were  visiting. 
That  could  be  done  here  In  the  House 
Chamber  also. 

I  personally  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
would  be  preferable  for  us  to  have  regu- 
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lar  plugged-in  earphones  that  would 
permit  not  only  the  type  of  canned  speech 
that  would  be  informative  about  the 
Chamber  itself,  but  would  permit  a  con- 
current commentary  of  an  informative 
nature  by  people  initiated  in  our  process 
and  able  to  describe  in  more  meaningful 
terms  what  is  going  on  than  one  might 
be  able  to  guess,  given  rather  poor  acous- 
tics in  this  Chamber  and  the  diflQculty  the 
visiting  public  has  in  picking  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  debate  a  thread  of  the 
conversation,  or  the  intricacies  of  our 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


AMENDING  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  TO 
SUSPEND  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
FORMS  OF  ZINC 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiisent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7716)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc 
until  the  close  of  June  30, 1978,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  after  the  matter  above  line  1,  in- 
sert: 

Sec.  2.  Items  911.10,  911.11,  and  911.12  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "6/30/76"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6/30/ 78". 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  2."  and  in- 
sert: "Sec.  3.  (a)". 

Page  2,  after  line  4,  insert: 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Upon  request  therefore  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  before  the  121st 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any  article  classi- 
fied under  the  Items  amended  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  which  was  made  after  June  30. 
1975,  and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act,  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  be  liquidated 
or  rellquidated  as  though  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal had  been  made  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  the  duty  on  certain  forms 
of  zinc  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1978,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  GREEN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with  and  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  bill.  Is  this  a  measure  that  was 
previously  passed  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 


ate, and  has  it  been  changed  in  any  spe- 
cific way? 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  this  is  a 
bill  reported  out  by  our  subcommittee. 
There  have  been  amendments  added  in 
the  Senate  that  we  did  not  consider  in 
the  House.  First  I  would  point  out  that 
the  amendments  are  germane.  They 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  They  are 
in  order  to  our  bill  because  they  suspend 
the  duty  on  copper  and  copper  waste  and 
scrap,  and  this  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  suspends  the  duty  on  zinc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  7716 
is  to  encourage  the  importation  cf  zinc 
ore  by  removing  the  disadvantage  from 
the  tariff  to  domestic  smelters  in  compet- 
ing for  limited  supplies  of  raw  materials 
and  to  encourage  the  present  and  future 
development  of  new  domestic  production 
capacity  of  zinc  metal. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  7716  on  June  24 
unanimously;  there  were  no  objections 
to  the  bill. 

The  Senate  has  added  germane 
amendments  that  would  continue  the 
suspension  of  duties  on  copper  waste  and 
scrap,  articles  of  copper  imported  for 
remanufacture  by  smelting,  and  on  cer- 
tain other  metal  waste  and  scrap — ex- 
cept copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  tungsten — for 
an  additional  temporary  period  imtil 
June  30,  1978.  Existing  duty  suspensions 
on  these  items  expired  on  June  30,  1975. 
The  amendments  would  permit  liquida- 
tion or  reliquidation  on  a  duty-free  basis 
of  entries  or  withdrawals  after  June  30 
and  prior  to  date  of  enactment. 

The  duties  on  the  copper  items  covered 
by  the  amendments  have  been  suspended 
periodically  since  1966  to  help  relieve 
short-supply  situations;  the  duties  on 
certain  metal  waste  and  scrap,  mainly 
iron  and  steel,  aluminum,  magnesium, 
nickel  and  nickel  alloys,  have  been  sus- 
pended from  time  to  time  depending  on 
the  scarcity  of  the  particular  metals  at 
the  time.  The  most  recent  suspensions 
were  enacted  in  July  1973  for  a  2-year 
period. 

I  am  informed  that  the  domestic  indus- 
tries involved  generally  support  continu- 
ation of  the  duty  suspensions.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  received 
no  objections  to  the  amendments  from 
any  source. 

Mr.  GREEN.  TTie  bill  passed  this 
House  unanimously  and  passed  our  sub- 
committee unanimously. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me,  has  there  been  any  ob- 
jection from  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Tliere  has  been  no  objec- 
tion. There  has  been  no  objection  from 
any  domestic  interest.  What  we  have  is 
a  question  of  insuflBcient  supply  of  cop- 
per waste  and  scrap  in  this  country,  and 
to  put  a  duty  on  it  simply  raises  the  cost 
to  our  own  domestic  users  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  was  not  clear  to  me. 
Does  this  relate  just  to  copper  waste  and 
scrap  or  does  it  relate  to  copper  gener- 
ally? 

Mr.  GREE:n.  It  does  not  relate  to 
copper  ores.  It  relates  to  copper  waste 
and  scrap.  I  will  read  to  the  gentleman 
precisely  what  I  have  been  given  as  to 
what  Is  in  the  Senate  amendment:  The 


Senate  has  added  germane  amendments 
that  would  continue  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  copper  waste  and  scrap,  arti- 
cles of  copper  imported  for  remanufac- 
ture by  smelting,  and  on  certain  other 
metal  waste  and  scrap — except  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  and  tungsten — for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  imtil  June  30, 
1978. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  assure  me  that  the  same  safe- 
guards were  observed  in  relation  to  this 
measure? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man— it  comes  to  my  attention  at  this 
moment — that  additional  duty  suspen- 
sions on  these  items  expires  June  30  of 
this  year.  As  the  gentleman  knows  we 
took  up  a  whole  package  of  bills  to  which 
there  was  no  opposition  except  one  bill, 
and  we  would  have  considered  this  then, 
but  it  did  not  come  to  our  attention  un- 
til later.  We  did  check  it.  There  was  no 
opposition.  It  passed  the  other  body 
unanimously. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  occurs  to  me  this  is 
the  measure  previously  sponsored  by  our 
former  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Martha  GrifiBths).  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GREElt  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONAE^E.  I  see. 

Mr.  FRENzkL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  Aght  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  tell  fc  if  the  extension  of  the 
suspension  of  duw  on  copper  is  the  same 
len£?th  of  time  as  Ihe  zinc  was  extended? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  To  1978? 

Mr.  GREEN.  As  the  gentleman  knows 
I  think  we  attempted  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  other  body  has  apparently 
agreed  with  us,  to  try  to  make  these 
dates  uniform  in  the  suspensions,  and 
apparently  they  have  done  that  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment,  and  it  is 
the  same  date  we  have  chosen  in  our 
subcommittee  for  suspensions. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I-^^ith- 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 
and  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF   BIKE    -tRAILS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

fMr.  REGULA  asked  and 
permLssion  to  address  the 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  past  month,  Eric  Olmstead 
the  LBJ  interns  in  my  office,  di( 
sive  research  on  the  developmen 
trails  in  the  United  States.  As 
of  his  work,  I  want  to  share  with 
leagues  some  of  the  excellent  i 
tion  and  ideas  developed  by  Eiic 

My  concern  is  to  give  attentioji 
fact  that  the  provisions  for  buL 
way  systems  under  the  Federal 
way  Act  of  1973  are  generally  ^. 
used.  It  should  be  noted  that  o 
million  Federal  dollars  available 
way  construction  in  fiscal  year 
23  States  and  the  District  of 
have  requested  a  total  of  less  . 
million.  But.  of  this  amount,  the 
ment  of  transportation  reports 
than  a  mere  $2   million  was 
spent  by  the  States  for  bikew 
outlook  for  fiscal  1976  is  also 
only    21    States    are    seeking 
moneys  to  date,  totaling  less 
million,  out  of  a  possible  $40 
while  much  less  is  likely  to 
spent. 

This  is  appalling,  when  you 
that  the  bicycle  is  no  longer  onlv 
toy.  but  is  becoming  a  viable  and 
cant  mode  of  transportation  and 
tion,  worthy  of  more  attention, 
energy  crisis  is  here  to  stay.  _„. 
impact  the  bicycle  would  have  or 
savings,  auto  emissions  and 
safety  if  bicycle  use  were 
More  bikeways  and  related  ...... 

make  it  happen,  yet  the  available 
tunities  to  do  so  are  not 
utilized. 

Statistics    indicate    that    we 
longer  aCford  to  neglect  bicycle 
The  Consumer  Product  Safety  . 
sion  indicates  that  the  bicycle  is 
one   as   the  most  dangerous 
product.  The  number  of 
juries,  and  deaths  associated  with 
riding  is  increasing  dramatically 
fleets   the   dangerous   environment 
cyclist    rides    in.    The    National 
Council    reports    that    the    proljlem 
growing  at  an  increasing  rate  of 
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cent per  year.  Bicycle  deaths  are  increas- 
ing at  a  faster  rate  than  automobile 
deaths  or  deaths  by  any  other  mode. 
Between  1961  and  1971,  bicycle  deaths 
increased  70  percent  nationally,  while 
motor  vehicle  deaths  increased  44  per- 
cent. 

When  the  cyclist,  especially  the  com- 
muter, is  forced  to  ride  on  the  road  be- 
cause of  lack  of  bike  paths,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  most  bicycle  accidents  are 
caused  by  motor  vehicle  collisions  and 
road  obstructions.  In  fact,  a  study  by  the 
California  Highway  Patrol  reveals  that 
71  percent  of  the  fatal  bicycle  accidents 
involve  passenger  cars. 

Considering  on'y  the  safety  i';sue  of 
the  bicvcle  boom,  aside  from  the  health, 
economic  and  environmental  benefits, 
can  we  stand  by  with  clear  conscience 
while  bicycle  programs  occupy  such  a 
low  priority  at  the  local  level? 

I  offer  no  immediate  legislative  solu- 
tions because  I  think  that  the  present 
funding  arrangement  can  be  made  to 
function  more  adequately  without  fur- 
ther legislation  at  this  time.  Instead,  I 
propose  that  each  of  us  work  in  our  owti 
districts  to  rectify  what  appears  to  be 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  local  officials 
to  transfer  funds  from  "carways"  to 
"bikeways"  in  jurisdictions  where  proven 
bikeway  demand  exists. 

In  the  interest  of  cyclist  safety,  energy 
efficiency,  and  environmental  quality,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  contact  the  appro- 
priate State  and  local  officials  in  their 
districts  and  to  spur  them  to  make  use 
of  the  Federal  aid  funds  available  for 
bikeways,  if  they  have  nnt  already  dona 
so. 


OBJECTION  TO  SENATE  ACTION  ON 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  strong  concern  over  an  article 
taken  by  the  other  Chamber  of  the  Con- 
gress in  its  consideration  of  H.R.  5247 
the  Local  Pubhc  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act  of  1975. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  our  col- 
leagues across  the  Rotunda  approved  an 
amendment  that  can  only  be  termed  an 
outright  steal  of  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  funds.  In  my  view,  it  is  an 
error  of  such  proportion  that,  if  ap- 
proved by  this  House,  will  demonstrate 
to  an  already  skeptical  pubhc  that  this 
Congress  still  engages  in  and  approves 
of  the  ancient  game  of  narrow  sectional 
pork  barrelling. 

When  the  Senate  considered  H.R.  5247, 
the  Senators  from  Georgia  offered  an 
amendment  which  changes  the  formula 
for  awarding  Federal  water  pollution 
control  funds.  I  am  sad  to  report  the 
Senate  concurred  in  the  amendment. 

Without  1  minute  of  committee  hear- 
ings, the  Senate  has  moved  to  dras- 
tically change  the  present  means  for 
determining  a  State's  need,  and  I  em- 
phasize need,  for  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  funds. 


This  new  formula,  however,  pays  only 
nodding  attention  to  needs  and,  if  en- 
acted, will  undo  the  work  of  three  EPA 
need  surveys  conducted  in  the  last  4 
years. 

How  much  money  is  at  stake?  You  will 
recall  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  the 
release  of  $9  billion  in  previously  im- 
pounded water  pollution  control  funds 
EPA  and  the  States  have  been  working 
feverishly  to  award  construction  grants 
so  this  money  can  be  spent  to  improve 
both  water  quality  and  our  economy,  in 
awarding  these  funds.  EPA  rightfully 
used  the  formulas  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  moneys  were  impounded;  for- 
mulas based  totally  on  need  and  the 
ability  of  States  to  put  the  money  to 
work  immediately. 

Now,  however,  in  the  interest  not  of 
the  entire  Nation  but  in  the  interest  of 
small  States,  the  Senate  would  have  us 
adopt  a  new,  completely  untried,  ill- 
considered,  and  little  debated  method 
for  awarding  sewage  treatment  funds. 

And  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
an  action?  To  quote  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  it  will  crucify  those 
States  this  entire  bill  was  originally  in- 
tended to  help. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  H.R.  5247  was  written  to  help 
fight  unemployment.  It  was  designed  as 
an  anti-recessionary  measure.  And  yet, 
if  the  House  conferees  approve  this 
Georgia  amendment,  the  bill  will  take 
away  wastewater  treatment  construc- 
tion funds — and  jobs — from  those  States 
suffering  the  highest  unemployment. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  where 
unemployment  now  stands  at  15  per- 
cent, we  will  lose  more  than  $279  rail- 
lion,  the  highest  amount  of  any  State. 
All  of  New  England  will  lose  $136  mil- 
lion. New  Jersey  and  New  York  alone 
will  lose  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars.  In 
the  West,  California  will  lose  $52  million. 

And  for  what  reason?  Do  other  States 
have  more  polluted  waters;  are  their 
needs  greater?  Does  the  block  of  States 
which  will  benefit  have  higher  unemploy- 
ment? 

The  answer  is  a  resounding  "No." 

Incredibly,  not  only  will  the  States  who 
benefit  from  these  funds  have  a  lesser 
need  for  these  funds,  not  only  do  these 
same  States  have  lower  unemployment, 
but  EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train  in- 
dicates that  some  of  these  funds  may  go 
unused  for  long  periods  of  time  because 
these  same  States  are  not  prepared  to  use 
the  money  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  know  what  this  pure 
political  pork  barrel  move  will  do  to  this 
Nation's  fight  against  water  pollution.  In 
a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Environment  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Train  points  out  that  it  has  taken 
years  to  stabilize  the  process  of  awarding 
the  construction  grants  under  this  pro- 
gram— a  program  that  is  now  running 
smoothly,  efficiently,  and  justly.  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Train's  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
this  sentence  is  important: 

To  change  the  allotment  formula  now 
would  hamper  these  efforts. 

So,  not  only  are  States  which  are  ready 
to  go  to  work  fighting  pollution  to  be 
denied  the  fimds  they  need  while  other 
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states  unprepared  for  these  funds  get 
millions  of  dollars  they  cannot  use,  the 
formula  itself  will  throw  the  entire  pro- 
gram into  a  new  series  of  delays. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people's  House 
cannot  permit  such  disaster  to  occur. 

I  serve  notice  upon  those  who  perpe- 
trated this  sleight  of  hand  that  I  will 
fight  this  ill-considered,  disastrous,  and 
irresponsible  Georgia  amendment  every 
step  of  the  way. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  from  New 
England,  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the  West 
to  join  with  me  to  defeat  this  move  by 
the  Senate.  When  the  House  assigns 
Members  to  meet  in  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  5247,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues from  these  States  will  encourage 
our  conferees  not  to  accept  the  Nunn- 
Talmadge  amendment. 

Failing  that,  I  will  ask  the  House  to 
reject  the  bill. 

Clean  water  is  too  important  to  this 
Nation  to  have  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able divvied  up  by  pure  political  interests. 


WILDERNESS  AREAS  FOR 
WYOMING 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  bills  to  establish  three 
wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. These  proposals  have  been  de- 
veloped by  citizen  wilderness  study  teams 
and  are  the  result  of  field  studies  by 
them  over  many  years.  The  bills  reflect 
a  concern  of  Wyoming  people  to  pre- 
serve as  wilderness  their  natural  herit- 
age within  certain  national  forests.  The 
wilderness  areas  contained  in  my  bills 
all  reflect  improvement  in  wilderness 
areas  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
recommeided  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wyoming  is  at  a  cross- 
roads in  its  history.  It  will  soon  become 
a  major  energy  source  for  the  Nation. 
Vast  coal  deposits,  when  developed,  will 
change  the  character,  not  only  of  the 
land,  but  of  the  people  residing  in  our 
lovely  State  as  well.  Each  generation  has 
its  own  rend3zvous  with  the  land,  and 
the  citizens  of  Wyoming  soon  will  have 
their  rendezvous  as  massive  coal  develop- 
ments proceed. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  par- 
tially offset  the  disruptive  changes  in  the 
Wyoming  landscape  is  to  assure  that 
qualified  places  are  retained  in  a  natural 
condition  where  citizens  can  seek  respite 
and  where  fish  and  wildlife,  watershed, 
scenic,  and  other  natural  values  will 
remain  untrammeled  and  free  from 
man's  influence.  The  national  forest 
primitive  areas  which  my  bill  will  clas- 
sify as  wilderness  are  the  last  remain- 
ing potential  wilderness  areas  in  the 
national  forests  mandated  for  review  by 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

GLACIER    WILDERNESS 

Located  in  the  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Continental  Divide  in  the  Wind  River 
Range,  the  Glacier  Wilderness  is  situated 
approximately  50  miles  each  of  Jack- 
son, and  3  miles  southwest  of  DuBois, 


Wyo.  Its  name  is  derived  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  largest  glaciers  within 
the  conterminous  United  States.  Forty- 
four  glaciers,  ranging  in  size  from  over 
1,000  acres  to  as  little  as  20  acres  are 
located  within  its  boimdaries.  Rugged 
peaks,  deep  precipitous  canyons,  and 
large  alpine  plateaus  with  rock-strewn 
meadows  dominate  this  spectacular  land- 
scape. The  area  contains  one  of  the 
largest  herds  of  bighorn  sheep  in  the 
United  States.  Many  other  wildlife  spe- 
cies are  found  here.  Big  and  small  game 
species  provide  quality  hunting  in  sea- 
son, and  enjoyable  observation  through- 
out the  year.  These  recreational  pur- 
suits will  continue  under  wilderness 
designation.  There  are  over  500  natural 
lakes  within  the  area  which  furnish  the 
anglers  excellent  fishing  for  five  species 
of  trout. 

There  are  four  cattle  and  horse  range 
allotments  and  one  domestic  sheep  al- 
lotment located  partly  or  entirely  with- 
in the  area.  Where  previously  estab- 
lished, grazing  is  a  recognized  use 
permitted  by  the  1964  Wilderness  Act, 
and  such  use  will  continue  in  accord- 
ance with  proper  management.  Except 
for  a  few  rustic  outfitters'  cabins  and 
associated  structures  at  Simpson  Lake 
and  a  short  segment  of  an  unimproved 
jeep  trail  which  crosses  the  Continental 
Divide  through  Marion  Lake,  the  area  is 
of  pristine  wilderness  characteristics. 
The  jeep  trail  should  have  been  closed 
long  ago  and  allowed  to  revert  to  nature 
and  will  be  closed  under  wilderness 
classification.  The  owner  of  the  cabins 
at  Simpson  Lake  is  agreeable  to  their 
removal  by  1984.  or  other  agreed  upon 
period.  These  minor,  nonconforming  in- 
trusions present  no  obstable  in  assuring 
wilderness  protection  for  this  superb 
example  of  primeval  America. 

POPO  AGIE  WILDERNESS 

Located  in  the  Shoshone  National 
Forest.  The  Popo  Agie  Wilderness  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  Glacier  Wilderness.  The 
name  Popo  Agie — pronounced  po-po' 
sha — is  a  Crow  Indian  word  meaning 
"tall  grass."  The  area  is  highly  rated  for 
its  rugged  grandeur,  deep  canyons,  lofty 
peaks,  rushing  streams,  and  many  beau- 
tiful alpine  lakes.  The  entire  area  sup- 
ports a  rich  variety  of  wildlife,  and  sev- 
eral species  are  rated  as  rare  or  en- 
dangered, requiring  a  wilderness  condi- 
tion in  order  to  survive.  The  high  qual- 
ity water  flowing  from  the  area,  esti- 
mated at  219,500  acre-feet  a  year,  is 
used  in  Wyoming  and  downstreams 
throughout  the  Missouri  River  Easin  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  for  ag- 
riculture, industrial,  municipal,  and  rec- 
reational purposes.  Undisturbed  wilder- 
ness conditions  preserve  and  promote 
stable,  quality  water  flows  of  water. 
Sheep  and  cattle  graze  the  area  season- 
ally. The  Wilderness  Act  provides  that 
where  grazing  is  an  established  use  upon 
wilderness  designation,  it  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  Thus,  no  change  will 
be  required  in  the  grazing  of  the  area 
because  of  wilderness  establishment. 

My  wilderness  proposal  would  estab- 
lish a  112,000-acre  wilderness,  enlarging 
the  Forest  Service  recommendation  by 
some  40,500  acres.  While  not  encompass- 
ing all  undeveloped  lands,  my  112,000 


wilderness  proposal  includes  important 
lower  elevations,  a  richer  variety  of  life 
zones,  greater  wildlife  habitat  protec- 
tion, and  increased  opportunities  for  use 
and  dispersal  of  visitors.  At  the  same 
time,  my  proposal  leaves  some  30,000 
acres  of  undeveloped  national  forest  land 
on  the  edges  of  the  forest  and  closest  to 
civilizalion  for  recreational  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wilderness  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  some  of  its  opponents  as  a 
"single  use."  This  is  contrary  to  the 
facts.  Wilderness  is  indeed  a  part  of  the 
multiple-use  concept.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice's own  Multiple-Use  and  Sustained- 
Yield  Act  of  1960,  authorizes  and  directs 
that  the  national  forest  be  managed  by 
the  principles  of  multiple-use  and  in- 
cludes the  following  language: 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
areas  of  wilderness  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provlsloi^s  of  this  Act. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  act,  "that  some 
land  will  be  used  for  less  than  all  of  its 
resources."  The  law  also  provides  that 
national  forests  are  established  and  shall 
be  administered  for  outdoor  recreation, 
range,  timber,  watershed  and  wildlife 
and  fish  purposes.  These,  then,  are  the 
multiple  use  by  law.  In  national  forest 
wilderness  all  of  these  multiple  uses, 
except  timber  harvest  are  allowed  under 
the  Wilderness  Act.  In  addition,  mineral 
developments  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue on  national  forest  wilderness  un- 
til 1983,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  wilderness  law.  Mines  established  be- 
fore 1983  may  continue  to  operate  indefi- 
nitely. 

CLOUD    PEAK    WILDERNESS 

The  Big  Horn  Mountains  rise  dramat- 
ically above  the  Big  Horn  Basin  in  north- 
central  Wyoming,  dominated  by  13,175- 
foot  Cloud  Peak,  which  is  surrounded  by 
many  other  rugged  spires,  more  than  300 
alpine  lakes,  and  some  of  the  largest 
mountain  glaciers  in  the  United  States. 
Magnificent  mountain  grandeur,  crystal 
clear  waters,  and  exceptional  natural 
beauty  characterize  this  region,  much  of 
which  is  included  in  the  Cloud  Peak 
Primitive  Area  established  in  1932.  Like 
many  other  early  wilderness  manage- 
ment areas  estabhshed  by  the  Forest 
Service,  this  primitive  area  lacks  opera- 
ble timber  or  other  commodity  resources 
There  is  abundant  wildlife  within  the 
area,  including  elk.  deer,  moose,  bighorn 
sheep,  black  bear,  hawks,  eagles,  small 
mammals,  and  songbirds.  Wyoming  citi- 
zen groups,  while  not  proposing  aU  pos- 
sible roadless  land  for  wilderness  have 
recommended  eight  additions  to  the  For- 
est Service  proposal  for  a  total  acreage 
of  256,576.  The  citizen  recommendations 
are  incorporated  in  my  bill. 

My  bill  further  reflects  a  recent 
boundary  adjustment  over  that  first 
presented  by  citizens  at  the  1973  filed 
hearing  m  Sheridan,  by  reducing  the 
area  on  the  west  side  to  a  more  definable 
wilderness  boundary  and  thus,  exclud- 
ing certain  areas  of  potential  conflict. 
The  current  consen'ationists  proposal 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  present- 
ly developed  water  uses.  The  Wilderness 
Act  specifically  allows  grazing  to  con- 
tinue in  areas  where  it  already  exists,  in 
fact,  wilderness  designation  would  pro- 
tect grazing  livestock  for  vehicular  har- 
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assment.  The  citizen  proposal 
of  study,  includes  urgently 
elevation  forest  lands  present!:  r 
wilderness  recreation  as  well 
variety  of  life  zones,  greater 
for  wilderness  species  of  fish 
life  and  increased  opportunities 
persal  of  visitors.  Elsewhere  ir 
horn  National  Forest  are 
acres  available  for  intensive 
ment  by  the  Forest  Service.  My 
a  balance  of  true  forestwide 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wilderness 
is  truly  our  highest  form  of 
tion  intended  to  preserve 
tions  of  our  public  lands  in 
condition  while  still  providing 
man  values  and  uses.  Future 
will  be  benefited  by  wilderness 
tion  in  ways  not  known  to  us 
one  important  fact  is  clear— 
erations  yet  unborn  who  will 
on  this  planet  will  be  permittejd 
portunity  of  making  land-use 
relative  to  these  magnificent 
themselves  and  for  themselves 
cumbered  by  our  mistakes, 
wilderness  boundaries  today 
we  pass  on  to  them  natural 
values  so  necessary  for  our 
an  increasingly  mechanized  anc 
world. 
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(Mr.  LLOYD  of  California 
was   given   permission   to 
House  for  1  minute  and  to 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.      LLOYD     of      Califonii 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  true  catastrophe 
tragedy  that  the  Congress  is  living 
the  month  of  August  without 
the  President  a  sensible  and  coihprehen 
slve  energy  bill — for  which  tliere  is  a 
crying  need. 

I  came  to   Washington   repj-esenting 
the  35th  District  in  southern 
that  procedural  and  other  reforms 
needed  in  Congress.  Those  that 
plemented — such  as  regularly 
recesses  for  district  work — were 
they  were  not  meant  to  be  so 
that  we  leave  critical  work  uildone 

I  am  convinced  and  committed 
the  first  order  of  business  of 
gress  is  energy  legislation  that 
urgent  needs  of  Americans 
thus  obligated  to  stay  in  Wafehington 
imtil  an  energy  bill  is  produced 


anl 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEPM 
ALLOCATION  ACT 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  _, 
seeming  inability  of  the  House 

a  substantive  way  on  the  

Back  in  February,  as  I  recall, 
told  the  country  that  we  would 
with    our    own    comprehensive 
plan — and  we  have  tried.  Th( 
has  passed  bills;  the  House 
bills;   and  the  President  has 
with  those  bills. 

Yesterday.   Congress   cleared 


ener  fry 


has 
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tion extending  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  for  6  months.  I  supported 
that  legislation  as  a  temporary  measure, 
realizing  that  a  consensus  had  not  yet 
been  reached.  The  President  threatens 
to  veto  that  legislation,  an  action  which 
coOld  precipitate  an  increase  in  gasoline 
prices  likely  to  break  the  budget  of  the 
average  American  family. 

I  voted  on  Tuesday  against  the  month- 
long  congressional  recess,  thus  proving 
my  willingness  to  continue  to  work  on  the 
energy  question.  I  will  go  on  record  now 
as  able,  willing,  and  ready  to  cut  short 
the  recess  so  that  we  may  resolve  the 
energy  Issue. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 


OIL  PRICES 


(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  arguing  about  these  oil  prices  for 
the  last  2  weeks.  We  have  had  the  Eck- 
hardt  amendment,  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, substitute  motions  to  substitute 
amendments,  various  administration  de- 
control plans,  motions  to  strike  and  on 
and  on  and  on.  We  have  been  talking  un- 
til we  are  blue  in  the  face.  In  my  judg- 
ment we  on  the  Democratic  side  have 
the  votes  to  pass  this  legislation  and  I 
feel  that  we  should  do  so,  before  we  leave 
on  a  month-long  recess. 

The  House  has  been  through  this  oil 
price  issue  twice  on  the  same  bill.  A  clear 
majority  in  the  House  has  expressd  the 
will  of  this  body  in  favor  of  the  Staggers 
substitute  proposal.  Continued  dilatory 
tactics  will  not  hide  the  fact  the  Ford 
administration  and  the  major  oil  com- 
panies will  get  exactly  what  they  wanted 
smce  the  beginning  of  the  year— total 
decontrol  of  American  oil  prices.  Who 
suffers  for  this  folly?  The  American  peo- 
ple. 

Tlie  citizens  of  this  country  deserve  an 
energy  policy  that  represents  the  will  of 
the  people  and  not  the  will  of  Exxon. 
H.R.  7014  has  received  great  scrutiny 
and,  on  the  merits,  a  fair  and  reasonable 
pricing  policy  has  been  put  in  place. 
By  adjourning  today  without  completing 
action  on  this  bill  we  are  performing  a 
grave  disservice  to  the  American  people. 
In  my  judgment  we  should  forego  our 
recess  until  we  pass  this  energy  bill. 

By  leaving  for  our  districts  today  we 
place  the  bill  right  back  in  the  adminis- 
tration ball  park.  As  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  the  President  will  veto  our 
legislation  to  extend  the  Emergency  Al- 
location Act  and  the  price  control  pro- 
visions. In  my  judgment  the  ensuing  de- 
control of  all  oil  prices  after  August  31 
will  only  mean  higher  prices  for  Ameri- 
can consumers,  greater  profits  for  the  oil 
conglomerates,  more  unemployment,  and 
more  recession.  Is  this  a  responsible  way 
to  govern? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  remain  in  session  until  we  have 
done  our  job  and  passed  this  important 
legislation.  If  we  do  not,  the  American 
people  will  not  understand  why  we  have 
failed  to  act.  We  all  know  the  administra- 


tions intentions.  I  am  sure  that  any  form 
of  H.R.  7014  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Ford  administration-Exxon-OPEC  cla- 
que. In  my  judgment  the  House  should 
continue  this  work  if  only  for  the  sym- 
bolic importance  of  passing  an  enerev 
bill.  "' 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  the 
American  public  is  dazed,  bedraggled 
and  bewildered. 


BROADCAST  ADVERTISING  AND 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  House  Communications  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  broadcast  adver- 
tising and  children.  During  the  course  of 
these  hearings,  it  became  evident  that 
more  must  be  done  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems unique  to  this  area  of  broadcasting. 
In  my  judgement,  something  is  needed 
to  coordinate  the  talents  and  efforts,  both 
Government  and  private,  of  all  those  con- 
cerned with  childrens'  TV  advertising.  In 
recognition  of  this  need,  I  have  proposed 
in  a  letter  to  subcommittee  Chairman 
ToRBETT  Macdonald  that  a  special  chil- 
dren's advisory  group  be  formed  to  pro- 
vide continuing  attention  to  the  problem. 
My  proposal  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  July  21,  1975. 
Hon.  ToRBERT  H.  Macdonald. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Communica- 
tions. Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairman:    Allow  me   to  com- 
mend you  for  holding  the  hearings  last  week 
on   the  effects  of  broadcast   advertising  on 
children,  a  problem  with  which  I  have  been 
Interested  and  Involved  for  many  years.  After 
reflecting  upon  the  testimony  we  heard  last 
week,  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  concern 
and  offer  several  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  self -regulation  efforts  of  the  broadcast 
industry. 

Te  begin  with,  I  believe  that  this  problem 
need  not  be,  and  certainly  is  not  at  this  time, 
an  adversary  situation.  If  s  obvious  that  there 
are  different  Interests  to  be  reconciled.  Yet 
we  can  all  agree  that  we  want  to  protect  our 
young  people  who  cannot  protect  them- 
selves. 

Past  efforts  to  provide  such  protection, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  bread  \Ttins  indus- 
try and  the  regulatory  agencies,  have  fallen 
short  of  the  mark  due  to  a  number  of  fac- 
tors. The  industry  has  not  only  had  a  weak 
code  with  regard  to  children's  advertising, 
but  it  has  been  a  code  with  inadequate  en- 
forcement and  sanctions.  The  FCC  and  the 
FTC  have  evidenced  concern  about  the  prob- 
lem, but  they  have  engaged  In  more  inter- 
agency "flnger-pointlng"  than  In  mutual  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  effective  regulations 
within  their  existing  statutory  authority. 
Furthermore,  the  advertisers  have  taken  a 
"hands  off"  approach  on  this  problem  as 
shown  by  their  refusal  to  testify  before  us. 
Most  importantly,  neither  the  Industry  nor 
the  regulatory  agencies  have  engaged  In  any 
meaningful  research  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship between  child  television  viewing 
and  child  behavior. 

I  suggest  that  there  be  established  an 
advisory  group  representative  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,   the   broadcasters'   and  adver- 
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tisers'  trade  associations,  the  television 
networks,  and  consumer  and  other  groups 
Involved  with  the  needs  of  young  people. 
Such  an  advisory  group  would  be  able  to 
approach  this  problem  In  a  non-adversary 
setting,  determine  the  relevant  Issues,  and 
quickly  bring  about  an  Improved  self- 
regulation,  without  the  delays  which  are 
inherent  In  agency  rulemaking.  It  may  be 
that  legis-lation  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  such  a  group.  If  so,  I  will  consider 
Introducing  such   a  bUl. 

An  esample  of  the  need  for  such  a  coordi- 
nated elTort  is  the  lack  of  facts  about  the 
effects  that  advertising  has  on  chUdren.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  we  heard  from  several  re- 
searchers and  Interested  persons,  but  no  one 
was  able  to  demonstrate  a  causal  relation- 
ship between  television  viewing  and  child 
behavior.  I  suggest  that  together  the  Industry 
and  the  regulatory  agencies  have  the  re- 
sources to  develop  a  coordinated  research 
program  to  determine  how  a  chUd  perceives 
an  advertisement  and  what  effects  it  may 
have  0.1  the  child.  Furthermore,  such  a 
coordinated  program  would  tend  to  reduce 
public  suspicion  of  an  individual  network 
or  association  study. 

In  addition  to  coordinated  research,  let 
me  offer  a  few  specific  recommendations 
which  such  an  advisory  group  could  consider. 

With  regard  to  the  Saturday/Sunday 
morning  programming,  I  believe  that  the 
advertiser  must  recognize  the  distinction 
between  the  child  as  an  immediate  consumer 
and  the  child  as  an  eventual  consumer. 
When  the  chUd  Is  viewed  as  an  Immediate 
and  primary  consumer  of  a  product,  with 
little  or  no  parental  input  In  the  purchase 
decision,  much  higher  standards  of  candor 
should  be  applied  than  when  the  chUd  is 
considered  to  be  an  eventual  consumer  (as 
a  result  of  parental  purchasing  decision). 
To  that  end,  the  advisory  group  could  study 
the  feasibility  of  applying  a  single,  compre- 
hensive code  to  all  advertisements  during 
such  time  period  that  are  directed  at  chU- 
dren viewed  as  the  immediate  and  primary 
consumers  of  the  products  advertised.  The 
sort  of  restrictions  which  are  applicable  to 
toy  advertisements  are  a  good  example  of 
restrictions  which,  perhaps,  could  be  applied 
across-the-board  to  chlld-orlented  products. 

The  hearings  primarily  focused  on  the 
problems  associated  with  advertisements 
which  were  not  aired  with  the  Saturday/ 
Sunday  morning  fare,  but/ during  the  early 
evening  hours  when  mosi  children  watch 
television.  Rather  than  placing  the  burden 
on  the  Individual  broadcaster  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  children  viewers  In  its  audi- 
ence at  all  hours  (as  some  have  suggested), 
the  advisory  group  could  address  the  prob- 
lem by  recommending  uniform  standards 
which  apply  to  all  advertisements  aired  be- 
fore 9  p.m. 

Such  standards  could  Include  packaging 
requlremeuts  on  products  which  are  harm- 
ful if  ingested  or  used  in  exeess.  such  as  the 
use  of  a  safety  cap.  Those  standards  could 
also  include  requirements  that  the  tjrpe  of 
product.^  mentioned  In  the  previous  sen- 
tence be  advertised  In  a  way  which  does  not 
glamorize  their  use  and  which  does  not  call 
attention  to  the  container  of  the  product.  1 
am  not  suggesting  that  any  spteclflc  product 
should  not  be  advertised,  but  that  more  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  quality  of  aidvertlse- 
ments  of  products  that  may  pose  risks  to 
children. 

I  realize  that  a  major  factor  In  the  prob- 
lem of  self-regulation  is  that  not  all  tele- 
vision broadcasters  subscribe  to  the  same 
code.  While  recognizing  the  question  of 
freedom  of  choice  In  this  area.  I  know  that 
If  the  Industry,  through  its  self-regulatlo.i 
process,  does  not  address  the  problem  of  ad- 
vertising and  children,  the  Subcommittee 
wui  be  forced  to  take  action  regardless  of  my 
opinion. 

I  am  urging  those  concerned  to  act  and  to 


do  so  rapidly,  for  this  Is  an  issue  which  will 
set  many  precedents  that  may  be  followed 
In  such  areas  as  sex  and  violence  on  tele- 
vision and  the  family-viewing  concept. 

Not  only  must  the  Industry  respond  to  the 
public  outcry  over  chUdren's  advertising,  so 
must  the  regulatory  agencies.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  In  particular, 
must  take  special  notice  In  Its  license  re- 
newal process  of  any  broadcaster  who  faUs 
to  operate  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
advertising  standards  of  the  NAB  Code.  Hope- 
fully, the  Code  will  be  strengthened  so  that 
compliance  with  it  will  be  meaningful. 
Sincerely, 

Lonis  Fret,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  SPECIALTY  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  now  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  a  number  of  the  trade  poli- 
cies that  the  United  States  instituted  in 
the  1960's  are  acting  as  a  detriment  to 
our  overall  economic  present  and  future 
outlook.  Nowhere  is  this  more  readily  ap- 
parent than  in  the  steel  industry,  where 
a  combination  of  factors  have  contribu- 
ted to  an  overwhelming  incidence  in  steel 
imports,  to  the  point  of  the  United 
States  suffering  a  severe  trade  deficit  in 
steel  over  the  last  few  years. 

As  steel  goes,  so,  it  would  appear,  goes 
everything  else.  But  in  the  specialty  steel 
industry,  in  that  industry  that  deals 
with  tooled  and  finished  specialty  steels, 
there  was  a  period  of  growth  in  the  world 
market,  under  which  many  new  develop- 
ments were  reached  in  specialty  steel 
technology. 

Now,  however,  the  effects  of  short- 
sighted trade  "reforms"  have  reathed 
specialty  steel.  Recently,  Richard  P. 
Simmons,  president  of  Allegheny  Lud- 
lum  Steel,  and  representing  the  tool  and 
stainless  steel  industry,  addressed  the 
following  remarks  to  the  Tariff  Staff 
Committee  for  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 
I  feel  that  they  have  a  particularly  im- 
portant message  at  this  time,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  your  attention: 

Remarks  by  Richard  P.  Simmons 

At  the  outset  It  should  be  stated  that  we 
believe  that  the  facts  support  the  following 
conclusions  concerning  world  competition 
and  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  Specialty  Steel: 

(1)  That  Specialty  Steels,  although  part  of 
the  broad  general  product  category  defined  as 
steel,  are  really  quite  different  as  measured 
by  size  of  company,  raw  material  control,  fi- 
nancial strength,  labor  Intensity,  volume  of 
production,  complexity  of  product  line  and 
susceptibility  to  Injury  by  foreign  producers 
who  do  not  have  to  meet  the  same  eco- 
nomic tests  for  survival  as  tr.S.  companies. 

(2)  That  Specialty  Steels  are  clearly  essen- 
tial to  the  economy,  touching  every  aspect 
of  this  nation's  economic  and  Industrial  life 
Including  energy,  transportation,  food  proc- 
essing, chemicals,  electronics,  and  defense. 

(3)  That  tariffs.  In  themselves,  have  not 
prevented  foreign  producers  of  Specialty 
Steel  from  doing  great  harm  to  the  Specialty 
Steel  Industry  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  general  economy  of  the  United  States 
as  well: 

(4)  That  for  over  ten  years  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  used  the  United  States  market 


afi  a  means  of  developing  their  own  Specialty 
Steel  Industry  in  order  to  achieve  national 
economic,  and  political  objectives; 

(5)  That  they  have  sold  Specialty  Steel.  In 
many  instances,  at  lower  than  cost  in  order 
to"  maintain  employment  In  their  own  na- 
tions and  obtain  foreign  exchange; 

(6)  That  foreign  producers  are,  In  fact, 
shipping  products  to  the  United  States 
market  at  this  very  time  at  prices  which  are 
lower  than  cost; 

(7)  That  by  their  disruption  of  our  mar- 
ked they  discouraged  expansion  of  capacity 
by  United  States  producers  of  Specialty 
Steels; 

(8)  That  foreign  producers  have  captured 
over  20  percent  of  the  United  States  market 
for  stainless  steel  and  28  percent  of  the  tool 
steel  market  thus  far  this  year  with  certain 
product  categories  In  excess  of  60  ptercent  of 
our  markets. 

(9)  That  such  Imports,  if  continued,  will 
ultimately  have  grave  economic  and  military 
consequences  to  our  nation. 

(10)  That  for  these  reasons,  the  highest 
priority  be  given  to  negotiating  reasonable 
limitations  of  Specialty  Steel  Imports  and 
sector  by  sector  negotiations  for  steel  prod- 
ucts while  other  tariff  areas  are  considered. 

The  American  Specialty  Steel  Industry, 
publicly  owned  by  thousands  of  American 
Investors  Including  many  of  its  own  em- 
ployees. Is  not  requesting  subsidies  or  gov- 
ernment financial  assistance  In  any  special 
form.  It  asks  only  that  It  be  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  tech- 
nology, productivity,  and  cost. 

what  are   specialty   STEELS? 

Specialty  Steels  and  alloys  require  the 
use  of  expensive  alloying  additions  of 
Chromium.  Nickel.  Cobalt,  Molybdenum, 
Silicon.  Titanium.  Tungsten,  Vanadium,  and 
Zirconium  in  quantities  which  for  many  al- 
loys exceeds  a  total  of  twenty  percent  and 
in  some  as  much  as  ninety  percent.  In  many 
Specialty  Steel  alloys  iron  is  present  in 
quantities  under  ten  percent.  These  alloy- 
ing additions  impart  the  unique  character- 
istics of  corrosion,  heat  resistance,  sp>eclal 
hardness,  toughness,  unusual  magnetic 
properties  or  combinations  of  a  number  of 
these  characteristics.  The  alloying  elements 
are  generally  not  found  In  the  United  States 
but  must.  Instead,  be  Imported. 

Because  of  these  unique  characteristics. 
Specialty  Steels  are  far  different  than  basic 
carbon  steel  products.  In  addition  to  being 
capital  Intensive  and  technology  Intensive, 
they  are  labor  Intensive,  requiring  as  much 
as  three  to  fifteen  times  as  many  man  hoiu-s 
to  produce  as  carbon  steel.  While  repre- 
senting only  slightly  more  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  domestic  steel  shipments 
In  1974,  they  represented  nine  percent  of 
the  dollar  value. 

THE    ESSENTIALITY    OF    SPECIALTY    STEELS 

However,  the  Importance  of  Specialty 
Steels  caimot  be  measured  In  tons  alone. 
Without  them  our  economy  would  cease  to 
function.  No  one  In  this  room  could  have 
travelled  here  by  plane,  train,  or  auto  with- 
out heat  resistant  Specialty  Steels  vital  and 
Irreplaceable  for  their  manufacture;  or  tool 
steels  necessary  to  fashion  the  components. 
There  would  be  no  electricity  in  this  build- 
ing or  any  other  without  stainless  steels  re- 
quired for  the  turbines  and  many  other 
components;  or  electrical  steels  required  for 
the  transformers.  Tliere  would  be  no  chem- 
ical plants  without  the  corrosion  resistant 
Specialty  Steels  necessary  for  their  construc- 
tion. There  is  no  manufacturing  activity 
that  we  know  of  that  does  not  rely  directly 
or  indirectly  on  Sjjeclalty  Steel  In  some 
fashion. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
concluded  after  hearings  In  1972  and  I  quote: 

"The  testimony  adduced  from  industry 
and  government  witnesses  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  specialty  Steels  are  essen- 
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Thus,  Specialty  Steels   although 
In  size  are  truly  "Goliath"  In 
strategic  Impact. 

For  these  reasons  the  United 
be    particularly    sensitive    to 
weakening   of   the   Specialty 
resulting   from   disruptive 
elgn  Specialty  Steels. 

THE    SIZE     OF    THE     SPECIALTT 

The  Industry  Is  comprised  of 
panles   who   produce   only 
and  five  of  the  larger  carbon 
produce  some  Specialty  Steel 
size  of  the  largest  Specialty 
is  approximately  one-fourth 
smallest    of    the    "Big    Eight 
producers. 

Thus,  the  Specialty  Steel 
only  a  fraction  of  the  financial 
larger   associates   producing 

We  have  already  discussed  th  t 
dependence  of  Specialty  Steels 
raw  materials.  In  addition, 
producers  depend  entirely  on 
of  ferrous  and  stainless  steel 
remaining  raw  material  requlrfements. 

I-MPORTS    OF    SPECIALTY    S  TEELS 

Stainless  steel  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  the  Specialty  Steels  in  terms  of 
volume;  and  1,345.000  tons  of  stainless  steel 
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The  Injury  to  U.S.  producers 
only  by  the  levels  of  Imports 
ruptlve  attack  on  different  [ 
ferent  times  in  a  guerrilla  type 
markets  for  Specialty  Steels. 

That  foreign  nations  sold  at 
prices  in   the  United  States 
these  periods  was  proven  in  fir. 
United  States  Tariff  Commission 
did  Indeed  conclude  that  dump 
less  steel  wire  rod  and  plate 
occurred. 

Thus,  the  pattern  Is  clear.  The 
ducer  identifies  a  strategic  mai 
capacity  to  produce  and  sell  at 
prices  to  capture  the  market; 
domestic  Industry  at  the  same 
vents  us  from  expanding  our 
sufficiently  to  meet  national  i__ 
product.  When  demand  increases 
producer  can  allege  that  exports 
ucts  are  necessary  since   the 
domestic  producers  failed  to 
of  their  economy. 

Imports  during  this  period, 
"bread  and  butter"  products  of 
Steel  Industry,  not  only  brought 
dislocation  and   joblessness  in 
they  Impacted  that  very  portion 
ness  on  which  our  research  and 
In  new  products  and  processes 
has  depended.  A  similar  story  car 
tool   steels   and   these   details   a 
with  this  submission.  As  documen 
mony  before  the  Cost  of  Living 
December.    1973,    domestic   prices 
stainless  products  were  below 
1958. 

During  1973  and  1974.  the  .   . 
in  the  Industrial  economies  of 
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were  shipped  in  1974  by  domestic  producers 
as  compared  to  total  steel  industry  ship- 
ments of  nearly  110,000.000  tons.  Although 
only  a  fraction  of  the  size  of  carbon  steel 
producers,  this  provided  Specialty  Steel  pro- 
ducers with  the  base  load  for  efficient  manu- 
facture of  hundreds  of  other  Specialty  Steels 
which  are  required  by  our  economy  but  In  far 
smaller  amounts.  Stainless  steels,  which  con- 
tain between  12  and  30  percent  chromium 
and  up  to  26  percent  nickel,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  my  comments  In  the  Interest  of  brev- 
ity for  the  remainder  of  this  presentation. 
It  will  deal  primarily  with  the  impact  of 
Imports  on  this  major  category  of  Specialty 
Steels  because  of  Its  importance  in  provid- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  Industry.  Without 
stainless  steel  to  provide  this  base  load,  it 
Is  questionable  whether  many  of  the  Spe- 
cialty Steel  companies  can  survive. 

However,  It  Is  important  to  reemphaslze 
that  although  stainless  is  the  most  widely 
known  of  our  products.  It  Is  by  no  means  the 
only  product  of  the  ^ecialty  Steel  industry, 
which  also  produces  a  wide  variety  of  silicon 
electrical  steels,  magnetic  materials,  tool  and 
die  steels,  high  temperature  and  high 
strength  metals,  valve  and  bearing  steels, 
superalloys  for  use  in  Jet  engines  and  mis- 
siles, alloys  used  In  nuclear  equipment  and 
space  technology,  electrical  alloys  for  elec- 
tronics, vacuum-melted  low  alloys,  titanium, 
and  refractory  and  other  "exotic"  metals. 

Although  we  understand  that  the  forth, 
coming  negotiations  are  focused  primarily 
at  dealing  with  tariff  levels,  non-tariff  bar- 
riers and  like  matters,  the  seriousness  of  the 
Import  problem  in  this  totally  essential  area 

STAINLESS  STEEL  IMPORTS  HAVE  CHANGED  AS  FOLLOWS 


requires   priority   attention   by   the   Special 
Trade  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 

Without  some  Interim  limitation  of  Spe- 
cialty Steel  Imports,  there  may  not  be  a 
viable  Specialty  Steel  Industry  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  lengthy  negotiations. 

Most  of  the  foreign  Specialty  Steel  pro- 
ducing companies  are  financed,  owned  con- 
trolled,  and  directed  by  national  govern- 
ments. The  policies  and  practices  of  these 
companies  do  not  and  have  not  had  to  meet 
the  same  tests  for  survival  that  publicly 
owned  companies  in  the  United  States  have 
had  to  meet. 

Since  1966,  world  output  of  stainless  steel 
Ingots  has  doubled  to  over  seven  million 
tons.  While  United  States  output  increased 
by  40  percent  from  1965  to  1974,  output  In 
Japan  Increased  by  over  four  fold  to  2.346  OOO 
in  1973  surpassing  United  States  output  bv 
over  400.000  tons  with  over  one-half  of  this 
Increase  destined  for  export  and  with  sig- 
nificant quantities  scheduled  for  the  United 
States.  West  Germany.  Prance,  and  Italy  more 
than  doubled  their  output  of  stainless  steel 
during  this  period.  Only  Great  Britain  did 
not  Increase  output  to  any  degree  but  they 
have  announced  plans  to  do  so. 

During  this  same  period  of  increasing  out- 
put of  stainless  steel.  Imports  to  the  United 
States  by  these  Fame  nations  as  well  as 
others  Increased  dramatically. 

We  have  attached  detailed  data  concern- 
ing the  Increase  of  Imports  since  1960  for 
stainless  steel  and  tool  steel  as  part  of  this 
submission.  Tlie  key  facts  concerning  the 
stainless  steel  story  are  as  follows : 
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creased demand  for  Specialty  Steel  to  world 
capacity  levels.  Shipments  of  stainless  steel 
In  the  United  States  Increased  by  37  percent 
from  1971  to  1974.  Foreign  producers  took 
advantage  of  sharply  increased  United  States 
demand  by  sharply  increasing  the  price  for 
their  products  to  substantial  premiums  over 
the  prices  charged  by  United  State.s  produc- 
ers. If  there  was  a  shortage  of  stainless  steel 
in  1971,  much  of  it  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  fc reign  imports  took  more  than  all  of 
the  United  States  growth  that  occurred  for 
many  years  prior  to  1972.  The  domestic  Spe- 
cialty Steel  Industry,  left  with  unused  capac- 
ity, far  many  years  until  1973,  had  no  reason 
to  expand  Its  capacity.  When  demand  in- 
creased sharply,  as  It  did  between  1971  and 
1974,  there  was  no  way  for  the  domestic 
industry  to  Install  new  capacity  fast  enough, 
even  if  it  could  afford  to.  As  mentlcned 
earlier,  the  pattern  is  clear.  The  foreign  pro- 
ducer having  created  dependence  on  his  prcd- 
ucts  by  discouraging  investment  by  domestic 
producers  charged  what  the  traffic  would  bear. 

In  all  of  1974  stainless  Imports  climbed 
to  176,000  tons,  a  total  of  37  percent  higher 
than  1973  and  the  highest  level  sines  the 
previous  peak  perlod-s  of  1969-1971.  Tool 
steel  Imports  reached  24,540  tons  or  19  per- 
cent of  the  market.  This  Is  almost  double 
the  1971  tool  steel  Import  tonnage  and  le  a 
13  percent  increase  over  1973. 

While  the  176.000  tons  of  stainless  Im- 
ported in  1974  represented  only  12  percent 
of  the  domestic  market,  the  trend  vas  of 
grave  concern.  Of  the  total  176.000  tons  of 
stainless  Imported  In  1974,  approximately 
65,000  tons  or  37  percent  of  that  total  came 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  About  24,000  tons  of 
srtalnless  was  Imported  in  December  alone. 


Through  April  of  1975,  Imports  of  stainless 
have  captured  over  21  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  This  rate.  If  maintained,  wlU 
result  In  stainless  Imports  of  220,000  tons  in 
1975,  up  from  176,000  tons  In  1974.  This  has 
occurred  at  a  time  when  shipments  by  do- 
mestic producers  to  date  in  1975  have  fallen 
by  over  40  percent  as  compared  to  the  aver- 
age of  1974. 

The  situation  causes  even  greater  concern 
when  we  look  at  the  percentage  of  the  do- 
mestic market  captured  by  the  Imports  of 
specific  products.  When  Imports  of  spedflc 
products  rise  dramatically,  everyone  must 
be  aware  of  the  effect  this  can  have  on  Indi- 
vidual companies.  Some  companies  in  the 
Specialty  Steel  Industry  produce  a  narrow 
product  line  consisting  of  only  one  or  two 
products. 

Thus  far  In  1975.  the  resurgence  of  Spe- 
cialty Steel  Imports  at  substantially  lower 
prices — ^prices  in  many  cases  which  were  and 
are  below  cost — have  taken  23  oercent  of  the 
stainless  cold  rolled  sheet  market.  16  per- 
cent of  the  stainless  plate  market.  23  per- 
cent of  the  stainless  bar  market,  67  percent 
of  the  stainless  wire  rod  market  and  61  per- 
cent of  the  stainless  wire  market.  These 
levels  in  some  cases  exceed  the  worst  prior 
years  of  1970.  1971,  and  1972.  This  has  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  that  output  by  do- 
mestic manufacturers  has  fallen  dramati- 
cally. The  result  has  been  thousands  of 
Specialty  Steel  workers  throughout  the 
United  States  out  of  work.  Further,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  taiplloatlons  if  these  Import 
levels  are  maintained  should  be  of  grave 
concern  to  every  American. 

At  least  in  the  case  of  Japan,  these  im- 
ports are  being  sold  at  below  cost.  We  have 
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Attached  copies  to  this  subnalsslon  of  vari- 
ous Japanese  publications  which  establish 
this  fact.  In  the  Japan  Metal  Daily  of  April  4, 
1975.  It  states  and  I  quote, 

"Japanese  stainless  steel  sheet  and  plate 
mills,  led  by  three  specialized  mills  are  poised 
to  apply  soon  to  the  authorities  for  permis- 
sion to  form  an  anti-recession  cartel,  claim- 
ing that  they  are  heavily  In  the  red.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  the  specialized  mills,  their  exist- 
ing production  cost  Is  about  410,000  yen.  .  .  . 
The  present  selling  price  of  stainless  steel 
sheets  Is  about  360,000  yen  per  metric  ton." 

In  the  Japan  Metal  Daily  of  AprU  15,  1975, 
it  states  and  I  quote, 

"Stainless  steel  export  cartel  seen  revising 
price  soon.  Even  the  present  fioor  price  Is 
taid  to  be  below  cost  and  thus  it  bears  close 
sratching  to  what  extent  the  floor  price  would 
be  lowered.  ...  As  reported  above,  Japan's 
stainless  steel  sheet  and  plate  export  prices 
reached  the  peak  level  for  January-March, 
1974,  shipments.  For  October-December,  1974, 
shipments,  the  Japanese  export  prices  fell  be- 
low 350,000  yen  per  metric  ton,  dropping  be- 
low the  breakeven.  .  .  .  The  stainless  steel 
mills  .  .  .  are  generally  heavily  in  the  red." 

One  might  reasonably  ask  whether  foreign 
producers  can  continue  to  export  products  at 
prices  below  cost.  The  world  cost  of  energy 
has  created  pressures  on  all  foreign  nations 
who  must  purchase  energy  to  continue  to 
export — at  a  loss  If  need  be — and  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  In  order  to  finance  the 
cost  of  oil.  We  believe  we  are  cost  competi- 
tive with  any  steel  industry  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time  even  though  our  wages  are 
the  highest  in  the  world.  We  are  prepared  to 
expand  our  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  American  economy.  We  must  have  some 
assurance,  however,  that  the  game  Is  being 
played  fairly  by  all  the  participants. 

The  United  States,  In  Its  own  self-inter- 
est, must  prevent  disruption  of  domestic 
markets  by  nations  whose  economies  serve 
national  purposes  far  different  than  ours; 
whose  objectives  are  intended  to  make  them 
strong  and  us  weak. 

The  ability  of  the  foreign  producer  to  se- 
lectively capture  our  markets  by  product  and 
geographical  region,  shifting  as  their  strate- 
gies change,  achieves  Just  that  objective.  To 
prevent  this  from  occurring,  this  nation  needs 
an  interim  limitation  of  specialty  steel  im- 
ports. Then  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
tariffs  should  be  negotiated  only  on  the  basis 
of  removal  by  foreign  nations  of  non-tarlfl 
barriers,  other  hidden  costs,  subsidies  to 
home  producers  and  the  establishment  of 
safeguard  provisions  to  prevent  disruption  of 
our  markets.  Otherwise,  negotiations  will  not 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

SPECIALTY    STEEL    TECHNOLOGY 

At  hearings  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  on  April  1,  1975,  allegations  were 
made  by  a  witness  suggesting  that  foreign 
producers  have  contributed  significantly  to 
steel  technology  and  the  expansion  of  United 
States  capacity.  Speaking  for  the  Specialty 
Steel  Industry,  not  only  Is  this  suggestion 
untrue,  the  reverse  Is  true. 

The  American  Specialty  Steel  Industry  has 
been  and  Is  by  far  the  world  leader  in  the 
development  of  new  alloys  and  new  processes' 
for  the  production  of  Specialty  Steel.  Almost 
without  exception,  every  significant  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  Specialty  Steel  and 
every  alloy  of  any  significance  throughout 
the  world  was  a  result  of  research  In  the 
United  States.  The  melting  and  refining  tech- 
nique used  universally  for  the  production  of 
stainless  steel  Is  licensed  by  a  United  States 
Ann.  Our  own  firm  and  many  others  In  the 
united  States  hold  countless  patents  and 
nave  provided  technological  assistance  to 
many  of  the  foreign  Specialty  Steel  com- 
panies throughout  the  world.  Nowhere  In  the 
world  is  a  Specialty  Steel  Industry  as  ad- 
vanced as  ours. 

K  we  are  to  solve  the  specialty  steel  import 
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problem  we  would  do  well  to  Implement  the 
following : 

(1)  There  must  be  "sectoral"  negotiations 
for  steel.  The  special  Issuea  which  distort 
trade  flows  and  prevent  fair  competition  In- 
ternationally must  be  surfaced,  discussed, 
and  resolved  in  "steel  sector"  negotiatloim. 

(2)  An  effective  International  "safeguard" 
system  for  steel  must  be  negotiated  to  pre- 
vent, permanently,  market  disruption  by  im- 
ports. 

(3)  Steel  negotiations  should  concentrate 
on  reducing  disparities  between  the  U.S.  and 
other  countries  In  total  costs  of  entry  re- 
stating from  tariff  as  well  as  non-tarlS  trade 
barriers.  Any  reductions  In  U.S.  steel  tariffs 
should  be  contingent  not  only  on  reciprocal 
cuts  by  others  but  on  the  degree  of  success 
In  reducing,  eliminating,  or  otherwise  off- 
setting foreign  non -tariff  barriers  which 
raise  total  costs  of  entry. 

If  there  is  no  progress  In  the  latter  area, 
tariff  cuts  abroad  will  mean  little  and  VS. 
concessions  should  be  limited  accordingly. 

(4)  Access  to  supplies  should  be  a  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  trade  negotiations. 

(5)  We  must  also  assure  that  tariff  prefer- 
ences for  developing  countries  do  not  pro- 
vide Specialty  Steel  producers  of  industrial- 
ized nations  with  a  means  of  obtaining  duty 
free  access  to  the  American  market  by  sub- 
jecting seml-flnlshed  mill  products  to  mini- 
mal processing,  particularly  in  those  develop- 
ing countries  with  large  labor  pools. 

(6)  Finally,  we  urge  that  the  monitoring 
system  authorized  under  Section  282  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  Immediately  be  established 
and  maintained  in  order  to  reflect  changes 
in  Import  volume,  domestic  production,  and 
employment  within  domestic  Industries  pro- 
ducing articles  directly  competitive  with  such 
Imports. 

The  Specialty  Steel  industry,  although  part 
of  the  steel  Industry,  is  unique  in  its  Im- 
portance to  every  facet  of  our  Industrial  life. 
Without  a  strong  Specialty  Steel  producing 
Industry,  this  nation  is  vulnerable  to  Inter- 
national blackmail  no  less  In  magnitude  than 
oU. 

Without  Specialty  Steel,  our  economy  will 
cease  to  function. 


ENERGY  POLICY  AND  THE 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong),  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Congress  is  preparing  for  a  long 
recess.  And  just  as  we  did  immediately 
preceding  similar  recesses  earlier  this 
year  and  in  1973  and  1974,  the  House  has 
been  feverishly  debating  and  amending 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy shortage. 

The  effort  is  apparently  futile.  While 
the  Congress  may  yet  pass  some  super- 
ficial legislation,  such  as  a  temporary  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  allocation  scheme, 
any  comprehensive  energy  legislation  is 
fated  to  be  postponed  again.  Perhaps  it 
is  for  the  best  since  the  mood  of  the 
House  seems  to  favor  legislation  which 
would  almost  certainly  fail  and  make  the 
present  situation  worse. 

While  failing  to  produce  any  semblance 
of  a  comprehensive  energy  program,  the 
Congress  has  nonetheless  overruled  the 
President's  program  and  ignored  his 
compromise  proposals  to  stimulate  U.S. 
energy  production  by  decontrolling  the 
price  of  domestic  oil.  Nor  has  Congress 
seriously  considered  other  aspects  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  including 


a  special  tax  on  oil  companies'  possible 
windfall  profits  arising  from  rapid  price 
increases  and  so-called  plowt»ck  incen- 
tives to  encourage  oil  companies  to  In- 
vest heavily  in  UJ3.  production. 

The  result  of  over  2  years  of  congres- 
sional deliberation  is  deadlock.  The  Na- 
tion's energy  gap  is  growing  wider  every 
day.  My  colleagues  and  I,  members  of 
the  House  Republican  task  force  on  en- 
ergy and  environment,  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  situation,  and  we  ap- 
peal to  our  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  energy  disaster  which 
the  Nation  will  face  if  this  deadlock  is  not 
soon  ended.  In  order  to  give  this  crucial 
national  decision  its  proper  perspective, 
several  members  of  the  task  force  are 
submitting  statistical  information,  anal- 
yses, and  proposals  for  coping  with 
America's  energy  problems  before  it  is 
too  late. 

KNBIGT  FACTS 

Our  country's  prosperity  is  based  di- 
rectly on  an  enormous  consumption  of 
energy:  The  United  States,  with  about 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  con- 
sumes approximately  35  p>ercent  of  the 
world's  energy. 

But,  domestic  production  of  energy  is 
not  keeping  pace.  It  has  not  for  several 
years.  Every  day  the  gap  between  U.S. 
consumption  and  domestic  production — 
particularly  of  oil  and  natural  gas — 
grows  wider.  We  are  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy.  As  a  consequence,  our  pros- 
perity— indeed,  the  very  future  of  our 
country — is  now  hostage  to  decisions 
made  in  foreign  capitals. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation. 

Two  years  ago,  I  submitted  11  recom- 
mendations to  close  the  energy  gap.  If 
these  proposals — or  those  submitted  by 
others — ^had  been  acted  on  promptly,  we 
would  already  be  well  on  the  way  toward 
resolving  our  present  dilemma.  Un- 
fortunately, not  one  important  piece  of 
legislation  was  enacted  by  the  93d 
Congress. 

I  now  realize  the  main  reason  for  In- 
action is  that  many  Americans — includ- 
ing Members  of  Congress.  I  regret  to 
say — still  do  not  appreciate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  They  seem  to  be- 
lieve the  problem  will  go  away  if  ignored 
long  enough.  This  Nation  has  enjoyed 
such  an  abundance  of  cheap  natural  re- 
sources, including  energy,  for  so  many 
years  that  a  lot  of  people  just  cannot 
accept  the  true  facts. 

Even  now  many  people  do  not  believe 
the  shortage  Is  real.  They  sincerely  think 
this  whole  crisis  has  been  tnmiped  up 
by  the  oil  companies  and  public  utilities 
to  scare  consumers  and  force  higher 
prices. 

This  imderlying  skepticism^  about  the 
real  causes  of  the  energy  shortage  is  the 
chief  obstacle  to  a  responsible  long  term 
solution  of  the  Nation's  increasingly 
urgent  energy  problems. 

In  order  to  bring  the  Nation's  energy 
needs  into  focus,  the  following  energy 
facts  digest  has  been  prepared  for  use 
by  the  Republican  task  force  on  energy 
and  environment.  It  gives  a  good  over- 
view of  the  problem  we  are  facing,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  House: 
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ENERGY  FACTS 
I.  U.S.  ENERGY  USE— 1950-74 


A.  CONSUMPTION  IN  ENERGY  EQUIVALENT*  OF  BILLION 
BARRELS  OF  OIL  PER  YEAR 


1974 


1970 


1160 


Petroleum 

Natural  gas 

Coal 

Hydroelectric 

Nuclear 


5.90 

4.30 

2.45 

.52 

.14 


5.00 

3.62 

2.36 

.39 

.10 


Total. 


13.30 


11.47 


Note:  The  13,300,000,000  barrels  of  oil  equi 
by  the  United  States  also  equals  78  quadrillon 
average  of  37.500,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day . 
Btu's  a  day. 

B.  CONSUMPTION  BY  ACTUAL  FUEI 

(In  percent) 


1974 


1970 


1)60 


Petroleum 

Natural  gas... 

Coal 

ilydroeledric. 
Nuclear , 


32 

18 

4 

1 


44 

31 

21 

4 


Note:  Energy  imports  amounted  to  15  percei|t  of  total  needs 
and  are  projected  to  reach  25  percent  by  1985. 

C.  THE  ENERGY  USERS,  BY  SECTOR-J1950-74 

|ln  percent! 


1974 


1970 


1160 


Industrial 

Transportation . . . 

Residential 
commercial 

Electrical  genera- 
tion energy  loss. 

Nooenergy 
(petrochem- 
icals, etc ) 


32 
25 

22 

15 


31 
24 

24 

15 


Note:  56  percent  of  all  transportation  energy 
mobiles  (also  14  percent  of  total  ene.'gy  use). 


D.  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY,  OVERALL— 1950-74 
[In  percent] 


1974 


1970 


Energy  used. 
Energy  lost.., 


47.5 
52.5 


50.5 
49.5 


E.  THE  ENERGY  LOSS  (WASTE)  BY  SECTOR— 1950-74 
(In  percent] 


1974 


1970 


Electrical  power 
generation 

Residential, 
commercial... 

Industrial 

Transportation.. 


62.5 

26.0 
25.0 
76.0 


64.8 

25.4 
24.3 
75.5 


II.  PETROLEUM 

A.  HISTORIC  U.S.  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  PATTERNS 

|ln  billions  of  barrels  per  year 


Yaar 


Domestic 

Domestic      produc- 

demand  tion 


Imp  )rt$ 


1950.. 
1955.. 
I960.. 
1962.. 
1964.. 
1966.. 
1968.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973'. 
1974'. 


2.38 

3.10 
3.59 
3.80 
4.03 
4.41 
4.90 
5.37 
5.55 
5.99 
6.30 
6.64 


2.19 
2.73 
2.93 
3.04 
3.21 
3.47 
3.86 
4.12 
4.12 
4.34 
4.24 
3.97 


1  Based  on  preliminary  figures  supplied  by  Fl  A 
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B.  OIL,  NUMBER  OF  DOMESTIC  WELLS  DRILLED  ANNUALLY 


August  1,  1975 


1950 


2.35 

1.07 

2.22 

.12 


55 


5.76 


lent  consumed 

Btu's ...  or  an 

or  215  trillion 


TYPE 


1950 


39 

18 

38 

5 


1950 


36 
27 

23 


use  Is  by  auto- 


1160 


1950 


!). 


53.8 
46.2 


1360 


1950 


(5.7 

:o.o 

:9.6 
5 


77.9 

25.0 
25.0 
75.6 


Imports 

as  a 

percent  of 

demand 


.19 
.37 
66 
76 
.82 
94 
04 
.25 
.43 
.65 
;.16 

;.G7 


8 
12 
18 
20 
20 
21 
21 
23 
26 
28 
35 
40 


New  produc-     Total  wells  Total  wells  in 
tion  wells  drilled       production 


1950 24,000 

1955 32,000 

1960 22,200 

1962 21,700 

1964 21,000 

1966 15,900 

1968 13,800 

1970... 12.600 

1971 11,400 

1972 10.800 

1973 9,555 

19741 10,700 


NA 

466,000 

NA 

524,000 

40,700 

591,000 

38,700 

592,000 

38,600 

588,000 

30,500 

583,000 

26.300 

5H0OO 

23.400 

531,000 

21,400 

517,000 

21,400 

508,000 

19,600 

497,000 

17.000  .. 

1  Preliminary. 

C.  THE  PETROLEUM  END-USERS  ...  WHO  ARE  THEY?  HOW 
EFFICIENT? 

(In  percent) 

Percent 


19741    1970    1960    1950 


energy 
wasted 


Transportation 55 

Residential/commercial..  15 

Industrial..  ID 

Nonenergy  (petro- 
chemicals, etc.) 12 

Electrical  generation 8 


53 

53 

52 

76 

18 

21 

20 

26 

11 

14 

16 

24 

11 

9 

7 

tl 

7 

3 

5 

1  Estimate. 

'  Used  as  product. 

D.  IMPORTS  ...  THE  DOLLAR  COST 

Amount 
(billions) 

1960 J1.6 

1965 2. 1 

1%7 2. 1 

1968 2.4 

1970 2.8 

1971 3.3 

1972... 4.3 

1973 7.6 

1974 23.6 

1977 32. 1 

1985 52.4 

III.  NATURAL  GAS 

A.  HISTORIC  U.S.  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  PATTERNS 

jln  trillions  of  cubic  feet  per  year) 


Domestic    Domestic 
consump-      produc- 
tion tion 


Imports 
as  a  per- 
cent of 
Imports       demand 


1950 5  9  6.3 

1955 8.9  9.4 

1960 13.0  12.8 

1962 14.3  13.9 

1964 15.7  15.3 

1966 18.0  17.5 

1968 20.0  19.3 

1970. 22.6  21.8 

1971 23.5  22.6 

1972 23.5  22.5 

1973 23.6  22.6 


.2 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.7 

.8 

9 

1.0 

1.0 


1.5 
2.8 
2.5 
2.8 
3.5 
3.6 
3.8 
4.2 
4.2 


R.  NATURAL  GAS,  HISTORY  OF  PRODUCTION  WELLS 


New 

production 

wells 


Totil 
number  of 
producing 

wells 


1950 NA 

1955 3,600 

1960 5.300 

1962 5,800 

1964 4,900 

1966 4,100 

1968 3,300 

1970 ;....  3.800 

1971 3,700 

1972 5,100 

1973 6,400 

1974' 7.00O 


65,000 
71,500 
90.800 
97.000 
103. 100 
112,500 
114.400 
117,500 
120,200 
121,200 
124, 200 


C.  NATURAL  GAS  END-USERS 
(In  percent) 


1974       1970       1960 


1950 


Industrial 43  43  48  53 

Residential  commercial 33  33  33  27 

Electrical  generation 21  18  13  10 

Nonenergy     (petrochemi- 
cals, etc.).... 2  3  3  7 

Transportation 2  3  3  J 


D.  NATURAL  GAS.  THE  COST  PRICE  DILEMMA 


Price/  Price/ 

Average       Drilling          mcf  met 

cost  per           cost     (current  (1958 

new  well      per  toot         cents)  cents) 


1964 J104,800  J18.57  15.4  15.2 

1965... 101,900  18.35  15.6  15.1 

1966 133,800  21.75  15.7  14.7 

1967 141,000  23.0b  16.0  14.4 

1968 148,500  24.05  16.4  14.1 

1969 154,000  25.58  16.7  13.7 

1970 160,700  26.74  17.1  13.3 

1971 166,600  27.70  18.2  13.5 

1972 157,800  27.78  18.6  14.0 

1973 NA  NA  21.6  13.2 


>  Interstate  gas— Average  National  Price  Entering  Pipeline. 


E.  THE  IMMEDIATE  IMPACT 

Shortfalls  in  supplies  and  imports  have  already  created 
curtailments  and  denials  of  service  to  new  customers  at  a  rata 
of  7  percent  in  1973,  and  14  percent  in  1974. 

IV.  COAL 

A.  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION,  1950-73 

(Millions  of  short  tons  per  year) 


Domestic       Domestic 
demand     production 


Exports* 


1950 494.1  560.4  29.0 

1955 447.0  490.8  54.1 

1960     398.0  434.3  37.7 

1962     408.8  438.0  40.2 

1964 445.5  503.0  49.3 

1966 497.7  546.8  50.7 

1968 509.0  556.7  51.7 

1970 523.9  612.6  72.4 

1971 502.2  560.9  58.0 

1972 525.7  596.5  56.0 

1973 569.3  602.5  2  32.0 


<  Totals  will  not  add  because  of  stockpiling. 
>  Estimate. 


B.  COAL— THE  NOTABLE  CHANGES 


Percent  of  Averaga 

Number  of    coal  surface         price  per 

mines  mined         short  ton 


1950 9,429              23.9  NA 

1960 7.865              31.4  J4.69 

1965 7,228              35.1  4.44 

1968 5.327              36.9  4.20 

1970. 5,601              43.8  6.26 

1971 5.149              60.0  7.70 

1972 4.879              58.9  825 

1973 9.30 

1974. '  12.85 


■  Average  January-June. 

C.  COAL  END-USING  SECTORS 
(In  percent] 


19741 


1970 


1960 


1950 


Electrical 

generation 59  57  40 

ustrial 38  38  46 

Residential/ 

commercial 2  3  10 

Nonenergy  (chem- 
icals etc.). 12  2 

Transportation 2 


18 
45 

22 

2 

13 


I  Preliminary. 


1  Estimate. 
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EUCTRICITY-IT'S  NOT  ALL  WATER  OVER  THE  DAM 
WHAT  TURNS  THE  GENERATORS? 
(In  percentp 


19741 


1970 


1960 


1950 


Coal • 

Natural  gas.. 

Oil 

Hydropower.. 
Nudear 


51 

52 

59 

58 

26 

27 

23 

16 

13 

14 

9 

16 

5 

6 

9 

10 

5 

1  ... 

I  Estimate. 


B.  THE  CONVERSION  LOSS  PROBLEM 

Depending  on  the  fuel  mix  burned  under  the  steam  boiler,  the 
conversion  of  fossil  fuels  to  electrical  energy  results  in  a  loss  of 
65-75  percent  of  the  potential  energy  (or  an  efficiency  of  only 
2S-35  percent). 

Older  style  nuclear  plants  have  an  efTiciency  as  low  as  1  per- 
cent; with  effective  breeder  reactors,  however,  the  efficiency  may 
approach  80  percent  (20  percent  energy  waste)  ...  but  in 
any  case,  the  amount  of  heat  thrown  off  is  massive. 


C.  NUCLEAR  POWER,  OPERABLE  PLANTS  AND  CAPACITY 


Number  of 
plants 


Capacity 

(thousands  of 

kilowatts) 


1960. 
1965. 
1970- 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


4 

321 

7 

856 

13 

5.622 

15 

7,770 

21 

31, 123 

29 

20, 105 

D.  THE  NUCLEAR  FUTURE,  A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS 

1.  By  Jan.  1,  1973,  131  nuclear  power  plants  were  under 
construction  or  had  reactors  on  order. 

2.  By  Jan.  1,  1975,  construction  of  60  of  those  nuclear  plants 
had  been  postponed  1-3  years  ...  and  18  had  been  cancelled 
outright. 

3.  In  some  states,  it  now  requires  approval  from  36  different 
state  and  federal  agencies  to  site  and  build  a  nuclear  plant— 
stretchlnj;  lead  times  to  10  years. 

4.  Two  principal  problems  are  still  not  solved  to  the  regulatory 
(roups'  satisfaction  ...  the  waste  disposal  problem  and  the 
reactor  cooling  system. 

5.  Even  so,  the  electric  utilities  plan  over  30  percent  of  the 
new  power  plants  built  In  the  next  10  years  as  nuclear  (and 
almost  50  percent  of  the  generating  capacity). 


VI.  WHAT'S  LEFT,  U.S.  DOMESTIC  FUEL  RESOURCES 

(Measured  in  years  remaining  of  supplies  within  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  (including  off-shore  shelves)] 


Best  case 
estimate 

Worst 
case 

Consensus 

Petroleum. 

Coal 

Natural  gas 

Oil  shale 

" 

290 
800 

80 
600 

(?) 

10 
50 
12 

40-50 

300-400 

40-50 

>200 

Nuclear  fission 

-- 

? 

■  Not  usable. 

'  Limited  use. 

'  Infinite  (breeder  reactor). 

Note:  This  is  merely  a  compilation  of  "expert"  estimates. 

OIL — A  GOVERNMENT-CREATED    SHORTAGE 

The  United  States  is  using  more  and 
more  petroleum  each  year.  But  we  are 
producing  less  and  importing  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  our  needs  from  over- 
seas sources,  primarily  the  OPEC 
nations. 

In  the  last  4  years,  U.S.  production 
has  declined  from  a  daily  average  of  9.6 
million  barrels  in  1970  to  8.7  million  bar- 
rels in  1974.  Consumption  rose  from  ap- 
proximately 14  million  barrels  per  day  to 
17  million  in  the  same  period.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  are  now  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  for  40  percent  of  our  day-to- 


day oil  needs.  The  cost  of  imported  oU 
has  skyrocketed  from  $2.3  billioixto  $23.6 
billion  per  year,  a  1,000-percent^increase. 
And  oil-producing  nations  are  now 
threatening  a  drastic  additional  price 
increase. 

Aside  from  the  purely  financial  con- 
siderations and  the  drain  on  our  balance 
of  trade  and  balance  of  payments,  our 
heavy  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for 
a  crucial  raw  material  has  ominous  geo- 
political and  strategic  implications.  It 
literally  makes  our  Nation's  energy-based 
prosperity  the  hostage  of  the  oil  sheiks. 
Is  It  not  about  time  we  face  the  facts 
about  why  domestic  oil  production  is  lag- 
ging and  start  solving  the  problem? 

OIL      PRICE      REGULATION A      FLOP 

After  2  years  experience  with  oil  price 
control  and  substitution  of  bureaucratic 
controls  and  regulations  for  marketplace 
decisionmaking,  the  results  are  clear. 

The  regulatory  bureaucracy  has  been 
spectacularly  successful  in  creating  jobs 
for  regLilators.  There  are  now  over  3,000 
employees  at  FEA  alone.  The  regulatory 
scheme  has  promulgated  a  stuimlng 
number  of  regulations,  over  3,200  pages 
of  such  regulations  and  proposed  regula- 
tions were  issued  by  FEA  during  its  first 
year.  The  FEA  manual  is  now  over  6 
inches  thick.  While  solving  some  injus- 
tices, the  regulations  and  regulators  have 
created  many  new  injustices,  disrupted 
the  Nation's  oil  industry,  and  imposed 
severe  hardships  on  many  producers,  re- 
finers, distributors,  retailers,  and  con- 
sumers. 

But  all  this  economic  regimentation 
has  not  prevented  consumer  price  in- 
creases— gasoline  has  gone  from  about 
32  cents  a  gallon  to  over  50  cents  a  gal- 
lon during  the  last  2  years — nor  has  the 
regulation  encouraged  new  U.S.  oil  pro- 
duction. Quite  obviously,  the  whole  regu- 
latorj'  scheme  has  had  exactly  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

While  consumer  prices  are  responding 
to  the  imregulated  prices  of  OPEC  oil, 
domestic  oil  prices  have  been  held  below 
the  level  at  which  producers  have  an 
economic  incentive  to  discover,  produce, 
and  market  oil.  So  we  are  producing  less 
oil  at  home  and  becoming  even  more  de- 
pendent on  overseas  sources.  The  situa- 
tion will  surely  grow  worse  until  free 
market  pricing  is  restored. 

Will  a  return  to  free  market  oil  prices 
result  in  still  higher  consumer  gasoline 
and  oil  product  prices?  Probably  not,  al- 
though a  modest  price  increase  would  be 
better  than  the  present  trend  toward 
ever-increasing  dependency  on  OPEC, 
which  means  vastly  higher  consimier 
prices  and  unhealthy  reliance  on  unde- 
pendable  sources. 

The  issue  of  deregulating  domestic  oil 
has  been  the  subject  of  two  recent  edi- 
torials in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  11,  1975] 
President  Ford's  Oil  Opportunity 
With  the  government's  authority  to  con- 
trol oil  prices  running  out  on  August  31  and 
Congress  running  out  on  a  month's  vacation 
beginning  August  1,  President  Ford  has  a 
delicious  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  con- 
trols to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  econ- 


omy. It's  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Ford  can 
fail  to  benefit  politically  if  he  plays  the  cards 
he  holds  with  bold  confidence. 

The  only  problem  standing  in  the  Presi- 
dent's way  is  the  hand-wringing  going  on 
among  several  of  his  advisers,  those  who  t>e- 
lieve  controls  are  intrinsically  bad  yet  who 
fear  that  the  absence  of  controls  will  have 
dire  effects.  These  voices  are  telling  the  Presi- 
dent that  If  controls  expire  on  August  31  the 
price  of  oil  products  will  rise  so  sharply  that 
the  economic  recovery  underway  will  bo 
aborted,  another  inflationary  spiral  will  be 
lgnit€d.  the  general  public  will  denounce  Mr. 
Ford's  free-market  dogmatism,  and  Congress 
wUl  come  back  with  a  controls  program  worse 
than  before. 

Given  this  scenario,  which  a  number  of  oil 
company  executives  are  also  carrying  around 
in  their  heads,  the  obvious  policy  to  follow 
is  one  of  gradual  decontrol,  letting  that  40% 
of  the  crude  market  that  is  fixed  at  (5.25  a 
barrel  rise  to  the  world  price  over  two  or 
three  years.  If  fed  the  price  Increases  a  little 
at  a  time  instead  of  all  at  once,  the  public 
will  not  be  vulnerable  to  a  demagogic  stam- 
pede against  the  oil  industry. 

The  scare  scenario  is  another  of  those  utter 
fantasies  that  occasionally  get  a  grip  on  the 
minds  of  supposedly  Informed  people  ( what- 
ever happened  to  the  petrodollar  problem 
anyway?).  In  fact,  the  price  of  gasoline  is 
more  likely  to  fall  than  to  rise  after  decon- 
trol. The  scenario  rests  on  the  observation 
that  with  decontrol  the  price  of  "old"  do- 
mestic crude  would  leap  from  $5.25  a  barrel 
to  $13,  the  world  price  plus  the  $2  tarifT— 
and  on  the  hallucination  that  retail  prices 
would  behave  more  or  less  in  proportion. 

To  begin  with,  since  controlled  oil  is  only 
40%  of  the  total,  the  current  average  price 
of  crude  is  about  $10.  Beyond  that,  the  price 
of  crude  Is  a  relatively  minor  component  of 
the  retaU  cost  of  gasoline;  a  $l-a-barrel  in- 
crease in  crude  costs  means  a  2.5-cents-a- 
gallon  increase  in  gasoline  prices.  So,  If  the 
total  Increase  is  passed  on,  lifting  the  aver- 
age price  of  crude  to  $13  would  mean  an  in- 
crease of  7.5  cents  at  the  gasoline  pump,  (or 
2.5  cents  if  the  President  simultaneously 
lifted  the  tartff) .  We  doubt  that  this  Increase 
would  set  off  riots  even  in  Senator  Jackson's 
offices  and  it  is  the  most  pessimistic  possible 
prediction.  An  increase  of  7.5  cents  Is  the  up- 
per Unit,  the  maximum. 

Actually,  anyone  who  believes  elementary 
economics  ought  to  predict  that  decontrol 
would  leave  the  price  of  gasoline  totally  un- 
changed. EHementary  economics  teaches  that 
prices  are  set  at  the  margin.  What  matters 
is  not  the  average  cost  but  the  cost  of  the 
last  additional  barrel  necessary  for  supply  to 
equal  demand.  Of  course,  the  marginal  bar- 
rel of  oil  is  now  imported  at  a  cost  of  $13. 
Decontrol  would  not  change  this  marginal 
cost,  and  therefore  would  not  change  the 
price  of  gasoline. 

What  would  Instead  happen  would  be  a  re- 
distribution of  benefits  within  the  oil  In- 
dustry. Those  participants  now  benefitting 
from  the  vagaries  of  the  federal  allocation 
program  would  lose  their  goodies,  while  the 
actual  producers  of  domestic  crude  would 
gain.  TTie  removal  of  controls  would  allow 
the  system  to  operate  more  efficiently,  thu.s 
tending  to  reduce  prices.  The  extent  of  this 
tendency  is  not  measurable,  but  at  lea.=;t  it 
is  no  hallucination. 

The  scare  scenario  seems  by  now  so  in- 
grained that  President  Ford  is  calling  for  a 
gradual  decontrol  and  will  announce  his  plan 
soon,  which  either  the  Democratic  Senat« 
or  Democratic  House  will  be  able  to  reject  by 
simple  majority  vote.  Because  liberals  have 
enough  votes  to  do  so,  and  oppose  even  grad- 
ual decontrol,  chances  are  they  will  vote 
down  the  President's  plan  and  send  him  an 
extension  of  his  authority  to  Imoose  controls. 

We  find  ourselves  rooting  for  the  liberal 
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Democrats,  because  once  they 
down  the  President's  bUl  be 
veto  the  extension  and  end 
and  for  all.  He  can  then  assure 
advisors   that  any  problems 
on  the  Democrats'  refusal  to 
his  gradual  plan    The  last  th 
should  do   Is  water  down  his 
Democratic  agreement. 

The  President  holds  all  the 
est  Harris  survey  on   the  Issue 
that  by  46%  to  31%  Americana 
latlon    of    oU    and    gas    produ 
should  send  up  a  tough  decontit>l 
the  controllers  in  Congress  wou|d 
Ject,  and  let  them  sjjend  their 
tlons  wishing  they  hadn't 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  22,  1975] 

BOCETMAK   On.   ECONOM  ICS 

As  far  as  we  know.  The  Wall  SI  reet  Journal 
was  the  only  major  publication  In  the  civil- 
ized world  that  argued  consistently  over  the 
last  two  years  that  there  was  n(i  petrodollar 
problem.  Except  for  a  few  dieha'ds  who  still 
insist  the  problem  Is  Just  aroun(  I  the  comer. 
It  Is  now  generally  conceded  tha ;  the  private 
capital  markets  handled  the  petrodollars 
nicely. 

As  Congress  considers  the  varldus  proposals 
to  extend  price  controls  on  oil,  wb  once  again 
find  ourselves  a  minority  qJ  one  All  the  ex- 
perts and  politicians  of  all  stripes  agree  that 
If  the  present  control  act  expire  i  August  31, 
there  will  be  an  Immediate  lajge  surge  In 
gasoline  prices.  Prom  where  we  lit  the  price 
surge  looks  like  another  bogeymin. 

Naturally  we  understand   the 
that  the  gasoline  price  will  go 
Is  true  that  the  price  of  "old" 
oil,  some  40%  of  U.S.  consumption 
to  something  like  $13  a  barrel 
barrel.  If  this  cost  Is  tacked  on 
of  gasoline,  it  amounts  to  something 
7  cents  a  gallon  the  Ford  adminl$ratlon 
dicta  woiUd  be  the  ultimate 
30-month   decontrol    plan.   This 
arithmetic  is  persuasive  because 
tiUtlvely  satisfying,  but  it  ignores 
economics. 

For  the  price  of  gasoline  to  gc 
two  things  must  happen:    (1) 
for  gasoline  must  Increase,  or  (2) 
of  gasoline  must  decrease.  We 
no  one  who  argues  that  the  end 
trols  will  increase  demand.  So 
rests  on  the  assertion  that 
of  oU  to  go  to  $13  from  $5.25  will 
supply  of  gasoline.  Use  your  Intuition 
one. 

The  non-lntultlve  argument 
will  reduce  supply  runs  as  follows ; 
er  price  of  "old"  oil  will  mean 
for  refiners   and   marketers. 
margin  will  no  longer  make  a 
will  withdraw  their  supply,  causing 
of  gasoline  to  rise.  This  analysl^^ 
marginal  cost  of  crude  oil  as  the 
ports   plus   tariff,   or   about   $13, 
about  $3.50  value  of  "entltlemetit 
Importers   receive   under   the 
crude  cost  allocation  program, 
must  confront  three  empirical 

(1)  The  oil  companies  now  have 
leal  "banked  costs."  Banked  coet^ 
costs   the   companies  would  be 
under  the  price  control  progran^ 
not  recoup  In  the  marketplace 
rent  demand  for  gasoline  will  no; 
companies  to  recoup  present  costs 
Ing  the  price  to  58  cents,  how 
them  to  recoup  higher  costs  by 
the  price  to  64  cents? 

(2)  Exxon  did   not  increase   lis 
prices  on  July   1.   Other  major 
figured    that    demand    was 
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they  could  make  more  profits  by  increasing 
their  price.  Exxon  figured  it  could  make  more 
money  by  keeping  its  price  low  and  increas- 
ing its  market  share.  This  means  that  Exxon 
chose,  because  of  market  considerations,  to 
bank  the  cost  of  the  additional  $1  tariff  that 
led  to  the  increase  elsewhere. 

(3)  The  wholesale  price  of  gasoline  is  38 
cents  In  New  York  and  38  cents  in  Rotter- 
dam. The  Rotterdam  gasoline  contains  zero 
p>ercent  $5.25  crude  oil. 

If  you  put  these  observations  to  the  typi- 
cal expert,  the  answers  refiect  congenital 
ad-hoclsm:  e.g.,  spot  prices  In  Rotterdam 
don't  count.  Certainly  we  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  very  existence  of  a  mon- 
strosity like  the  crude  cost  equalization  pro- 
gram makes  all  economic  analysis  difficult. 
But  It  seems  to  vis  that  the  explanation  of 
the  empirical  evidence  ought,  on  the  basis 
of  the  scientific  law  of  parsimony,  to  be 
this:  The  price  of  gasoline  Is  not  being  de- 
termined by  the  price  controls  but  by  market 
conditions,  and  the  market  already  reflects  a 
marginal  cost  of  $13  a  barrel  for  crude  oil. 

Obviously  $13  a  barrel  is  the  marginal  cost 
of  crude  oil  to  the  industry,  as  opposed  to 
the  Individual  Importer.  It  an  additional 
barrel  of  oil  is  Imported  someone  has  to 
cough  up  $13.  If  markets  are  as  efficient  as 
some  of  us  believe,  prices  will  reflect  these 
real  costs. 

On  a  more  technical  level:  The  fixed  pro- 
duction of  "old"  oil  produces  a  fixed  amount 
of  "entitlements."  and  an  individual  firm's 
share  Is  determined  by  Its  percentage  of 
total  Imports.  If  firm  A  steps  up  Imports, 
firm  B  finds  Itself  losing  entitlement  shares 
and  retaliates  by  increasing  its  own  Imports. 
But  if  together  they  buy  more  $13  oil  than 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  they  will  start  losing 
money.  By  trial  and  error,  they  will  cut  back 
imports  to  the  point  of  maximum  profit.  The 
point  of  maximum  profit  refiects  a  marginal 
price  of  $13.  And  of  course,  if  the  marginal 
price  is  $13  with  controls  and  $13  without 
controls,  decontrol  will  not  change  the  price 
of  gasoline. 

What  will  happen  Instead  Is  a  redistribu- 
tion of  profits  within  the  oil  Industry.  It  is, 
after  aU,  a  highly  integrated  Indiistry.  If, 
say,  Texaco  makes  less  money  on  refining 
and  more  money  on  production,  will  it  be 
forced  to  Incresise  retail  prices?  Since  the 
Industry  is  not  totally  Integrated,  and  since 
access  to  domestic  crude  varies,  there  will  of 
course  be  winners  and  losers,  which  accounts 
for  the  dividend  counsel  from  the  Industry 
regarding  immediate  versus  gradual  decon- 
trol. But  letting  the  price  mechanism  put 
the  profits  in  the  right  place  will  over  time 
Increase  efficiency,  thus  lowering  prices  from 
what  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Beyond  this,  everyone  admits  that  Imme- 
diate decontrol  would  Increase  domestic  pro- 
duction, if  only  because  small  producers 
have  been  withholding  oil  at  $5.25  and  hop- 
ing for  $13.  For  our  part,  we  doubt  that  this 
applies  only  to  small  producers;  one  does 
not  need  to  charge  widespread  deliberate 
withholding  of  oil  to  believe  that  Incentives 
are  powerful  stuff.  And  an  Increase  In  do- 
mestic production  and  a  cut  in  imports 
could  not  come  at  a  better  time — with  Ecua- 
dor openly  cutting  the  price  of  oil,  with  other 
OPEC  members  engaging  In  widespread 
cheating,  with  Iran  discovering  It  can't  afford 
Pan  Am  after  all,  and  with  the  shut-in  ca- 
pacity of  the  cartel  now  greater  than  It  was 
even  at  the  height  of  the  notorious  Arab 
embargo. 

It  seems  to  us  a  point  to  gamble,  even  on 
admittedly  speculative  economics.  Congress 
ought  to  vote  down  Mr.  Ford's  gradual  de- 
control plan  today,  and  Mr.  Ford  ought  to 
keep  his  pledge  to  veto  any  other  plan.  The 
OPEC  cartel  will  be  dealt  an  economic  blow 


Jxist  as  It  Is  trying  to  organize  another  price 
Increase,  the  domestic  economy  will  get  the 
Instant  benefits  of  an  oil  Industry  no  longer 
choked  by  controls.  And  count  a  minority  of 
one  that  would  be  astonished  If  gasoline 
prices  soared  seven  cents,  and  a  bit  surprised 
if  there  were  even  a  blip. 

Although  I  believe  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  may  be  right,  we  should  at  least 
consider  the  chance  that  prices  might 
increase  and  unfair  profits  therefore  ac- 
crue to  the  Nation's  oil  companies.  If  this 
should  happen,  and  if  such  profits  are 
truly  windfalls.  Congress  could  and 
should  enact  windfall  tax  legislation 
along  the  lines  advocated  by  President 
Ford,  including  necessary  plowback  in- 
centives to  encourage  oil  companies  to 
reinvest  profits  in  increased  production. 

But  the  main  thing  is  to  encourage 
production  either  by  permitting  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  implement  his  proposal  for 
gradual  decontrol  of  prices  or  by  merely 
permitting  the  whole  price-control-al- 
location scheme  to  expire  altogether. 

EMDINC    THE    NATDBAL    GAS    SHOSTAGI 

Three  months  ago  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  end  the  Nation's  worsening 
natural  gas  shortage  by  removing  Fed- 
eral controls  on  the  wellhead  price  of 
gas.  The  severe  curtailments  of  gas  serv- 
ice which  have  plagued  many  areas 
could  have  been  averted  if  Congress  had 
heeded  warnings  of  the  impending  prob- 
lem. Unfortunately,  however,  until  gas 
curtailments  began  to  close  schools  and 
factories  most  Members  of  Congress 
tended  to  ignore  the  consequences  of 
Federal  price  regulations  which  encour- 
age consumption  while  virtually  elimi- 
nating incentives  to  increase,  or  even 
maintain,  production. 

AN    ARTIFICIAL    SHORTAGE 

Even  now  some  of  our  colleagues  are 
reluctant  to  face  the  central  fact  about 
the  natural  gas  shortage — it  has  been 
artificially  created  by  these  Federal  con- 
trols. Until  these  restrictions  are  elimi- 
nated, or  drastically  modified,  the  situa- 
tion is  bound  to  grow  worse.  And  the 
longer  a  decision  is  delayed,  the  more 
serious  the  consequences  will  become. 

Until  7  years  ago,  America  enjoyed  an 
abundant  supply  of  this  efficient  and 
environmentally  desirable  fuel.  Gas  con- 
sumption rose  dramatically,  but  produc- 
tion more  than  kept  pace.  Year  after 
year,  more  new  gas  was  developed  than 
consumed;  reserves  steadily  increased. 

But  in  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
complicated  system  of  price  regiilation 
which  was  imposed  on  all  natural  gas 
sold  for  transmission  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  effect  was  dramatic.  Incentive  to 
produce  a  new  gas  for  interstate  com- 
merce vanished  almost  overnight.  The 
Nation's  total  gas  production  leveled  out, 
after  rising  for  years,  and  the  country 
began  to  use  more  gas  than  was  pro- 
duced. By  1973  new  reserve  additlona 
were  less  than  one-third  of  consumption 
and  the  Nation's  total  natural  gas  re- 
serves dropped  from  a  15 -year  supply 
in  1967  to  a  less  than  10-year  reserve: 
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Meanwhile,  an  increasing  proportion 
of  production  was  being  diverted  from 
the  price-controlled  interstate  market  to 
unregulated  Intrastate  customers: 

NEW  NATURAL  GAS  RESERVES 
[Volume  in  percent) 


Year 


Intrastate 


Interstate 


1964.. 

1966.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
19741. 


47 

53 

26 

74 

21 

79 

27 

73 

100 

0 

79 

21 

100 

0 

83 

17 

90 

10 

>  Estimate. 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  U.S.  NATURAL  GAS  PRODUCTION 


Year 


Production 

acF) 


Percent 
interstate 


1966                   

17.5 
19.3 

67 

1968 

66 

1969 

20.8 

67 

1970 

21.8 

64 

1971 

22.6 

67 

1972 

22.5 

65 

1973 

22.6 

62 

19741 

21.9 

58 

1  Preliminary  estimate. 

THE   EFFECT   IN    COLORADO 

Within  a  short  time,  shortages  began 
to  develop  throughout  the  Nation,  except, 
of  course,  in  gas  producing  areas.  In  my 
own  State,  Colorado,  lack  of  natural 
gas  to  meet  peak  demand  has  closed 
schools,  shut  down  factories  and  brought 
new  home  construction  to  a  standstill. 

General  softening  of  the  economy  has 
subsequently  eased  demand  for  new  nat- 
ural gas  permits  for  residential  construc- 
tion, but  when  the  demand  increases 
again  the  economic  recovery  will  be 
severely  curtailed  by  lack  of  gas.  particu- 
larly in  rapidly  growing  areas  such  as 
Colorado  Springs.  Aurora,  and  metro 
Denver. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  all  interruptible 
customers  have  been  cut  off  almost  all 
winter.  No  new  firm  customers  have  been 
added  for  over  2  years.  In  Denver,  the 
waiting  Ust  for  natural  gas,  begun  in 
1973,  is  10  months  long  and  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  sees  no  improvement  in  sight. 
Some  builders  are  switching  to  all  elec- 
tric heat,  a  more  expensive — and  from 
an  energy  standpoint  less  efficient — 
alternaiive. 

By  1977.  present  gas  supplies  to  the 
State  of  Colorado,  including  those  now 
committed  and  contracted  for.  will  not 
meet  present  needs.  The  State's  major 
gas  supplier.  CIG.  sees  no  prospect  of  new 
supplies.  So-called  firm  customers,  in- 
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eluding  homeowners,  will  be  forced  to 
cut  back  on  usage. 

Meantime,  industries  located  in  areas 
with  local  supplies  of  natural  gas  have 
a  significant  competitive  advantage  over 
firms  which  must  rely  on  other  sources 
of  energy.  Consequently,  firms  are  fore- 
going plans  to  expand  in  nonproducing 
areas  and  relocating  plants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  abimdant  natural  gas  avail- 
able in  a  handful  of  States  where  it  is 
produced  in  great  quantity. 

The  magnitude  of  this  trend — and  the 
extent  to  which  this  premium  fuel  is 
being  diverted  from  home  heating  to  use 
by  industries  which  could  use  oil  or  coal 
with  proper  environmental  safeguards — 
is  revealed  by  the  consumption  statistics: 
Four  gas-producing  States  already  con- 
sume 34  percent  of  the  natural  gas  used 
in  the  Nation.  Of  this  amount,  91  per- 
cent is  used  industrially.  A  large  part  of 
this  consumption  is  used  to  generate 
electricity.  Nationwide  about  20  percent 
of  all  natural  gas  production  is  used 
to  generate  electricity.  Four  gas  produc- 
ing States  accovmt  for  65  percent  of  that 
amount.  In  summary,  electric  production 
in  just  four  States  accounts  for  15  per- 
cent of  all  natural  gas  consumption  in 
the  entire  Nation. 

Homeowners  and  Industries  elsewhere 
who  are,  in  effect,  prohibited  from  bid- 
ding on  natural  gas  are  being  forced  to 
switch  to  higher  priced  substitutes. 

In  Colorado  Springs  for  example,  city 
council  spent  $1  million  for  equipment  to 
inject  a  propane-air  mixture  into  natu- 
ral gas  lines  at  times  of  peak  demand. 
This  cost,  and  the  use  of  higher  priced 
propane,  became  necessary  simply  be- 
cause regular  gas  supplies  were  Inade- 
quate to  maintain  pressure  in  the  gsis 
lines  on  coldest  days  when  peak  demand 
occurs. 

Other  communities  have  responded  in 
other  ways:  Burlington,  for  example, 
maintains  a  large  supply  of  fuel  oil  for 
emergency  use  if  their  interruptible  sup- 
ply of  gas  is  cut  off,  leaving  the  power- 
plant — and  city  buildings,  including  the 
hospital,  without  service. 

As  municipalities  and  other  priority 
users  are  increasingly  forced  to  depend 
on  propane,  oil,  and  coal,  the  price  of 
these  substitutes  is  bid  up  in  response  to 
increased  demand.  Mobile  homeowners 
who  use  propane  for  heating  and  farmers 
who  use  it  extensively  In  crop  drying 
were  horrified  when  the  price  per  gallon 
jumped  from  around  18  cents  to  over  60 
cents  within  a  few  months.  Although  this 
price  increase  has  moderated  somewhat 
in  recent  months,  propane  Is  still  twice 
as  expensive  as  2  years  ago  and  an  even 
worse  supply-price  crunch  may  develop 
in  the  future. 
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The  price  of  coal  has  been  similarly 
affected. 

OTHER    AREAS    OF    THE    NATION 

Although  I  have  mentioned  hardships 
and  dislocations  in  my  own  State,  the 
shortage  of  natural  gas  is  causing  similar 
consequences  elsewhere.  Recently,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  turned  down 
an  oil  company's  reouest  to  supply  do- 
mestic natural  gas  to  New  York  State 
users  at  a  cost  of  52  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  So  instead  these  users  ended 
up  with  imported  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  Algeria  at  rates  up  to  $1.86  per 
thousand  cubic  feet. 

In  New  Jersey,  gas  curtailment  levels 
this  winter  have  so  far  averaged  28  per- 
cent. If  they  rise  to  30  percent,  the  State 
estimates  that  120,000  workers  could  be 
laid  off,  and  that  the  working  hours  of 
another  40,000  employees  would  be  re- 
duced. In  Ohio,  in  1970,  a  10-day  shut- 
down of  natural  gas  caused  1.500  man- 
years  of  unemployment. 

These  are  a  few  of  many  dislocations 
that  have  resulted  from  the  Federal  Ck)v- 
emment's  unwise  attempt  to  substitute 
administrative  judgments  and  regula- 
tions for  the  efficient  working  of  the  free 
market.  Even  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  agency  which  regulates  the 
field  price  of  gas,  recently  called  for  leg- 
islation to  decontrol  gas  altogether.  FPC 
studies,  and  much  other  evidence,  indi- 
cates that  decontrol  is  the  only  feasible 
way  to  assure  the  Nation  a  dependable 
supply  of  gas. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    DECONTROL 

The  main  objection  to  returning  to 
free  market  pricing  seems  to  be  the  fear 
of  a  drastic  increase  in  home  heating 
costs.  Such  increases  may  be  justified  by 
comparison  with  other  fuels  which  are 
harder  to  transport  and  use,  less  desir- 
able environmentally  and  far  more  ex- 
pensive on  an  energy-equivalent  basis. 
Fortunately,  however,  much  higher 
prices  to  residential  users  does  not  seem 
likely. 

Most  of  the  bumer-tlp  cost  of  natural 
gas  to  the  consumer  is  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution, not  gas.  Only  about  10  to  18 
percent  of  the  price  paid  for  home  heat- 
ing is  acounted  for  by  the  fuel  cost, 
the  balance  representing  distribution 
charges.  So  even  if  the  field  price  of  gas 
were  to  double  or  triple,  a  pessiml.stic 
estimate  I  believe,  the  effect  on  most 
homeowners  would  be  relatively  modest, 
certainly  far  less  than  converting  to 
other  fuels  if  natiu-al  gas  supplies  are 
further  depleted.  And  such  Increases 
would  probably  be  phased  over  many 
years. 

The  alternative  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. If  nothing  is  done,  and  the  vol- 
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ume  of  gas  carried  in  intirstate 
lines  declines,  the  shrinking: 
gas  will  necessarily  become 
slve  as  the  cost  of  the 
major  component  of  user 
tized   over   fewer   and 
natural  gas.  In  short,  some 
Ueve  that  price  increases  resulting 
decontrolling  the  wellhead 
less  than  price  increases  inherent 
present   regulatory    structure 
Chairman  John  Nassikas, 

Whatever    the    cost    of   deregulation 
ultimately  be,  it  will   be  far 
coets  associated  with  current 
curtaUments  of  gas  deliveries, 
capacity,   high   cost   supplemettal 
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The  Nation  has  suffered 
as    a   result   of   this 
regimentation  in  the  natural 
try.  By  substituting  Q 
slonmaking  for  the  free 
curtailed   supply,   increased 
tered    economic    dislocation^ 
mitted  the  Nation  to  become 
dependent  on  foreign  source  3 
gas. 

There    are    over    4,000    , 
natural  gas  In  this  country, 
time  to  turn  them  loose  agati 
back  to  the  kind  of  free  anc 
petition  that  provided  us  w 
natural  gas  before  and  will 

There  is  no  reason  to  dela  f 
ject  has  been  exhaustively 
the  conclusions  are  obvious. 

By  deregulating  natural 
can  do  more  to  alleviate 
overaU    energy   shortage 
other  single  piece  of 
Congress. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
to  several  of  my  colleagues 
concern  about  the  Nation's 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  _ 
gress  and  the  President  have 
impasse  on  energy  policy 
in  the  House  keep  rejecting 
dent's  decontrol  programs 
votes,  but  yet  Congress  ._ 
agreement  on  a  workable  pol 
the  Nation. 
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but  rather  that  it  is  this  Fe 
vention  that  is  causing 
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and  Impose  new  ones  without  ever  really 
examining  the  effects  of  their  actions.  In 
my  estimation,  we  should  be  moving  to- 
ward a  program  that  gets  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  out  of  the  business  of  con- 
trolling fuel  supplies,  and  focus  on  a  pro- 
gram that  does  not  distort  the  ability  of 
free  market  forces  to  provide  increased 
supplies  to  meet  demand.  Repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
rather  than  extending  this  act  for  6 
months  as  would  be  provided  by  S.  1849 
which  the  House  passed  earlier  today. 

The  full  text  of  Professor  Friedman's 
article  follows,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  voted  for  the  passage  of 
S.  1849  to  read  it  carefully  in  order  to 
realize  how  their  vote  is  perpetuating  a 
bureaucratic  system  that  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  implement 
a  program  which  "is  giving  what 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  of  roughly  $3  a  bar- 
rel to  imported  oil." 

[Prom  Newsweek,  June  23,  1975] 

SuBsiDiziNO  OPEC  On. 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 
In  a  recent  column  (Newsweek,  May  12). 
I  argued  that  decontrolling  the  price  of  "old" 
oil  (mostly  that  part  of  the  oil  from  domestic 
wells  which  Is  less  than  1972  output)  would 
lower,  not  raise,  the  price  of  oil  products  to 
final  consumers  because  It  would  give  domes- 
tic producers  an  Incentive  to  produce  more 
oil  and  therefore  would  Increase  the  total 
amount  of  oil  available.  The  higher  price  to 
producers  of  "old"  oil  would,  I  argued,  not 
raise  the  price  to  consumers  but  simply  end 
the  present  bonanza  to  refiners  and  other 
Intermediaries  from  being  able  to  buy  "old  ' 
oil  cheaply. 

MEA    CULPA 

A  former  student  of  mine,  Michael  Canes, 
now  an  economist  with  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  has  Informed  me  that  my 
analysis  was  Incomplete  and  my  final  con- 
clusion wrong.  My  mistake  was  In  not  realiz- 
ing how  perverse  and  Irrational  are  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration's  regulations  for 
allocating  the  beue'its  of  being  able  to  buy 
"Old"  oil  at  the  controlled  price.  These  regu- 
lations in  effect  tax  domestic  producers  of 
"old"  oil  and  subsidize  consumption  of  both 
"new"  oil  and  Imported  oil. 

President  Ford  has  now  imposed  a  tariff 
of  $2  a  barrel  on  imported  oil.  At  the  same 
time,  the  FEA,  an  agency  responsible  to  the 
President,  is  giving  what  amounts  to  a  sub- 
sidy of  roughly  $3  a  barrel  to  imported  oil. 
Was  there  ever  a  clearer  case  of  the  right 
not  knowing  what  the  left  la  doing?  I  know 
that  the  FEA  Is  not  In  fact  being  run  by 
secret  agents  of  the  Shah  and  sheiks.  No 
need,  when  unwitting  volunteers  are  so 
cooperative. 

This  absurd  procedure  means  that,  while 
decontrolling  "old"  oil  would  Indeed  Increase 
domestic  production.  It  would  reduce  Im- 
ports even  more  by  ending  the  current  sub- 
sidy to  Imported  oil.  The  final  result  would 
be  a  smaller  total  amount  of  oU  and  a  higher 
product  price. 

I  oppose  subsidizing  oil  consumption.  But 
surely,  if  a  subsidy  is  to  be  given,  it  should 
be  given  to  domestic  oil  production  only,  not 
to  the  producers  in  the  OPEC  cartel  that  we 
are  exerting  every  device  of  diplomacy  to 
break.  Still  higher  tariffs  covUd  have  that 
effect — but  what  a  confused  and  confusing 
way  to  achieve  it. 

This  incredible  result  has  occurred  because 
the  FEA  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  for  sta- 
tistical "equity"  to  oil  refiners  and  marketers. 
A  celling  price  of  $5.25  for  "old"  oil,  when 
the  market  price  Is  more  than  twice  that 
amoimt  for  "new"  and  imported  oil,  would 
fevor   those   refiners   who    happen    to   have 


access  to  more  than  the  average  percentage 
of  "old"  oil.  To  avoid  this  outcome,  the  PEA 
distributes  to  all  refiners  (and  marketers  of 
Imported  refined  products)  "entitlements" 
to  "old"  oil  proportional  to  the  total  nmn- 
ber  of  barrels  of  oil  that  they  use.  Currently 
"old"  oil  accounts  for  about  40  per  cent 
of  total  oil  consumption.  Hence,  for  every 
100  barrels  of  oil  that  a  refiner  uses  he  re- 
ceives entitlements  to  buy  40  barrels  at  the 
controlled  price  of  $5.25,  which  he  may  exer- 
cise himself  or  sell  to  another  refiner.  A  re- 
finer whose  own  production  of  "old"  oil  is 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  his  total  usage  must 
buy  entitlements  to  use  his  own  oil  from 
less- well-endowed  refiners ! 

The  entitlements  are  valuable.  At  a  market 
price  of  crude  oil  of,  say,  $12.75  per  barrel 
( Including  the  tariff) ,  an  entitlement  to  buy 
one  barrel  of  "old"  oil  Is  worth  $7.50  ($12.76- 
$5.25).  A  refiner  who  Imports  one  barrel  at 
$12.75  gets  an  entitlement  for  .4  of  a  barrel 
worth  $3  (.4x$7.50).  In  consequence,  his  net 
cost  Is  $9.75.  The  result  Is  the  same  as  If  con- 
trol of  the  price  of  "old"  oil  were  replaced 
by  a  tax  on  "old"  oil  of  $7.50  a  barrel  and 
ti^.e  proceeds  used  to  give  a  subsidy  of  $3  to 
each  barrel  of  oil  produced  In  the  U.S.  or 
Imported  from  abroad.  The  total  .sums  In- 
volved are  staggering:  roughly  $16  billion  a 
year  of  taxes  imposed  by  administrative  edict 
on  domestic  producers  of  oil  and  redistrib- 
uted to  refiners  and  importers. 

ABOLISH    FEA 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  President  would 
recomnwnd  or  that  the  Congress  would  enact 
such  a  tax-subsidy  arrangement.  Yet  It  now 
exists !  Over  a  year  ago,  during  the  chaos  that 
followed  the  oil  embargo,  I  wrote  in  this 
space:  "The  way  to  end  long  lines  at  gas 
stations  is  to  abolish  FEO  (now  FEA)  and 
end  all  controls  on  the  prices  and  allocation 
of  petroleum  products."  That  is  also  cur- 
rently the  way  to  strike  a  major  blow  at  the 
oil  cartel  and  to  take  the  power  to  tax  and  to 
spend  away  from  appointed  administrators 
and  return  it  to  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleague.  Bill  Armstrong,  for 
calling  special  orders  on  a  subject  that 
could  not  be  more  topicp.l — energy.  If, 
when  I  look  around  the  House  Chamber, 
I  did  not  see  .almost  one  hundred  new 
faces,  I  could  swear  that  it  was  still  1973, 
shortly  after  the  lifting  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo.  Indeed,  we  are  still  no  farther 
along  the  road  to  energy  invulnerability, 
seK-sufficiency,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  It,  than  we  were  almost  2  years  ago. 

Judging  from  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  the  days  of  even  making  a  pre- 
tense as  to  congressional  interest  in 
compromise,  conciliation,  or  cooperation 
on  the  Lssue  of  energy  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared. Since  January  alone,  the  ad- 
ministration has  offered  us  repeated 
modifications  of  its  original  proposal  in 
the  hope  that  something  can  be  accom- 
plished that  will  assist  us  in  reaching 
our  national  goals  of  reduced  importa- 
tion of  foreign  oil,  of  Increased  domestic 
production,  and  of  greater  revenues  to 
be  devoted  toward  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  forms  of  energy  that  scien- 
tists agree  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
before  this  century  is  over. 

Even  more  alarming  than  our  inability 
to  reach  consensus  with  the  administra- 
tion is  our  inability  to  achieve  agreement 
within  our  own  numbers.  Quite  ob- 
viously, unless  we  buckle  down  and  use 
the  age-old  principles  of  compromise, 
upon  which  this  country  was  developed, 
even  the  allegedly  veto-proof  Congress 
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is  not  going  to  be  able  to  pull  off  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  now  or  in  the  future. 
This  state  of  affairs  certainly  portends 
badly  for  the  future  of  our  economy  and 
our  ability  to  maintain  our  posture  in 
the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  incredible  thing 
about  this  whole  situation  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  the  ability  to  do  some- 
thing positive  all  along.  Accomplishment 
is  being  prevented,  however,  because  of 
the  refusal  of  so  many  to  give  that  pro- 
verbial inch.  Through  a  combination  of 
energy  policy  and  tax  policy,  we  could 
have  been  at  least  1  year,  if  not  2,  closer 
to  our  objectives  without  causing  an  in- 
acceptable  reduction  in  the  purcliasing 
power  of  our  constituents  or  in  the  abil- 
ity of  our  industries  to  expand  produc- 
tion and  increase  hiring  opportunities. 

Where  is  the  GAO  audit  of  the  oil  com- 
panies that  was  introduced  before  Con- 
gress 2  years  ago?  At  least  this  would 
have  insured  that  we  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  Where,  too,  is  the  windfall 
profits  tax  on  the  oil  industry,  a  much 
touted  but  still  dormant  idea  that  has 
been  bouncing  off  the  walls  of  Congress 
for  at  least  2  years?  Since  Congress  has 
the  ability  to  effect  a  windfall  profits 
tax  that  has  some  teeth,  this  could  finally 
lay  to  rest  the  speculation  that  the  oil 
Industry  Is  the  ripoff  artist  of  the  cen- 
turv.  in.sure  that  the  industry  has 
enough  capital  for  expanded  production, 
and  return  the  rest  to  either  the  con- 
sumer or  to  an  Energy  Trust  Fund  for 
research  and  development. 

Basically  what  we  have,  then,  with  the 
exception  of  some  excellent  legislation 
for  research  and  development  into  such 
areas  as  solar  energy,  is  the  status  quo. 
We  are  still  supporting  the  Arab  econ- 
omy vnth  petrodollars  estimated  at  over 
$25  billion  per  year,  a  figure  that  could 
certainly  help  our  own  economy  as  it 
struggles  through  the  infancy  of  recov- 
ery. We  are  still  consuming  far  more  than 
is  necessary,  particularly  when  we  look 
to  the  fact  that  an  estimated  50  percent 
of  all  energy  we  use  is  wasted.  That  fig- 
ure, for  those  who  are  not  aware,  is  10 
percent  more  than  our  total  oil  imports. 
We  still  have  millions  of  constituents  who 
do  not  know  what  to  believe  because  of 
conflicting,  and  often  unsubstantiated, 
information  that  is  being  bantered 
around. 

Fin<illy,  through  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo.  we  also  have  the  Ideal 
situation  politically.  Both  parties  can  ac- 
cuse the  other  of  doing  nothing  for  either 
the  consumer  or  the  country  in  terms  of 
energy,  terrific  fuel  for  the  forthcoming 
elections.  How  much  longer  are  we  going 
to  sacrifice  this  country's  future  to  the 
whims  of  "politics  as  usual,"  how  much 
longer  must  the  American  public  wait  for 
some  direction  from  its  alleged  leader- 
ship? 

Enough  time  has  elapsed  for  all  of  as 
to  know  exactly  where  the  administra- 
tion will  give  and  where  it  will  not.  Even 
enough  time  has  passed  for  each  of  us  to 
know  what  the  other  will  support  and 
what  they  will  not,  what  has  a  snowball's 
chance  of  .surviving  a  veto  and  what  does 
not.  All  indications  are,  though,  that  this 
body  will  continue  to  refuse  to  accept  this 
knowledge  and  deal  with  it  accordingly, 


that  we  will  refuse  to  try  to  find  the  bal- 
ance that  exists  somewhere  in  the  profu- 
sion of  suggestions  that  have  come  down 
the  pike  since  that  fateful  time  in  1973 
when  the  OPEC  countries  decided  to  take 
ultimate  control  of  their  own  destinies 
and  succeeded  in  shaking  the  founda- 
tions of  half  of  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world.  I  know  the  choices  are  diffi- 
cult, and  to  some  degree  could  adversely 
affect  at  least  70  percent  of  the  American 
public,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rami- 
fications of  doing  what  we  are  doing — 
nothing— are  far  worse — probably  more 
so  than  any  of  us  can  envision. 

As  a  word  of  caution,  by  the  time  the 
next  elections  roll  around,  world  oil 
prices  could  easily  have  increased  an- 
other 100  or  200  percent.  Are  we  still 
gohig  to  be  sitting  around  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  consumer  is  be- 
ing ripped  off  by  the  oil  Industry  or  are 
we  going  to  do  what  we  have  tlie  power 
and  the  responsibiUty  to  do — find  out  and 
deal  with  the  facts,  effect  compromise; 
and  develop  a  soimd  national  energy  pol- 
icy, not  political  wishful  thinking? 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Energy  and  Environment,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  some  furtlier  thoughts 
on  the  potential  uses  of  synthetic  fuels, 
especially  methanol,  in  automobiles. 

Methanol  has  many  attractive  uses  as 
a  fuel,  but  its  greatest  effectiveness  could 
come  first  in  the  automobile  engine  be- 
cause of  its  clean-burning,  high-per- 
formance qualities.  In  a  recent  paper  by 
Dr.  William  Most,  of  Exxon,  it  was  esti- 
mated from  work  on  a  single-cylinder 
engine  that  a  mixture  of  15  percent  water 
in  methanol  could  achieve  25-40  percent 
better  energy  efficiency  than  gasoline 
with  greatly  reduced  emission  and  re- 
duced emission-control  devices. 

I  feel  the  most  effective  immediate  use 
of  methanol  is  a  10-percent  blend  with 
gasoline  for  unmodified  cars.  This  blend 
increases  the  octane  rating  several 
points,  reduce  CO  emissions  by  50  per- 
cent in  older  cars,  and  gives  up  to  5 
percent  better  fuel  mileage  than  gaso- 
line. 

Several  of  the  oil  and  motor  companies 
have  published  results  showing  de- 
creased mileage,  no  significant  octane 
Improvement,  and  drivability  problems. 
They  see  vapor  lock  as  a  major  problem. 
Furthermore,  the  oil  companies  say  that 
there  would  be  great  economic  penalty 
a-ssociated  with  distributing  blends,  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  remove  all 
the  water  from  their  distribution  system. 

There  does  seem  to  be  universal  agree- 
ment that  methanol  would  be  very 
desirable  for  running  turbines  for  power 
generation,  but  of  course  the  price  would 
have  to  be  considerably  lower  than  if 
it  were  used  as  a  gasoline  substitute. 
Finally,  methanol  is  said  to  be  the  most 
desirable  fuel  for  fuel  cells — when  they 
are  developed.  In  any  ccse,  however  It  it 
used,  we  will  need  to  incre.ase  produc- 
tion many  times  before  we  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  our  energy  needs. 

As  a  result  of  our  study  into  the  use 
of  methanol  as  a  motor  fuel,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  methanol's  use  as  an  alterna- 


tive fuel  by  allowing  rapid  amortization 
of  facilities  produchig  methanol.  The  bill 
also  encourages  consumption  incentives 
by  exempting  from  the  Federal  excise 
tax  all  gasoline  which  is  blended  at  a 
rate  of  at  least  10  percent  with  meth- 
anol. We  need  to  make  the  environment 
for  production  and  consumption  of  do- 
mestically produced  alternative  sources 
of  energy  more  attractive. 

With  seven  cosponsors,  I  also  plan  to 
amend  section  510  of  title  V  of  H.R. 
7014  to  allow  the  President  to  require 
the  use  of  synthetic  fuels,  including 
methanol,  in  a  blend  with  gasoline  in  all 
Federal  vehicles. 

There  are  many  advantages  of  using 
synthetic  fuels  in  fleet  vehicles.  Con- 
trolled maintenance  in  fleet  operations 
would  facilitate  monitoring  efforts  and 
would  permit  rapid  implementation.  Use 
in  Federal  fleets  could  also  serve  as  an 
effective  demonstration  project  for 
future  application  in  private  vehicles. 
But  most  importantly,  a  15-percent 
blend  in  gasoline  would  reduce  petro- 
leum consumption  by  more  than  90  mil- 
lion gallons;  that's  90  million  fewer  gal- 
lons of  imported  petroleum. 

If  we  can  divert  attention  from  oil 
and  gas,  and  move  toward  renewable, 
ecologically  efficient  sources  of  energy, 
we  will  be  taking  the  most  decisive  step 
possible  toward  solving  our  long  term 
energy  shortages. 

I  include  the  following: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7014,  As  Repobted 
Offered  by  Me.  Emeby  et.  al. 

Page  304,  line  10.  after  "(a)",  insert  "(1)''. 

Page  304,  line  17,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)". 

Page  304,  line  18,  strike  out  "(2)  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

Page  304,   after  line  21.  insert  the  fol- 

lOWlUE ' 

(2)  The  President  shall,  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  pre- 
scribe rules  which  shall  require  that  all 
passenger  automobiles  purchased  or  leased 
(for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more)  by  aU 
executive  agencies  In  each  fiscal  year  which 
begins  after  such  date  of  enactment — 

(A)  are  equipped  to  utilize  a  blend  of 
gasoline;    and 

(B)  utilize  such  blend. 

(3)  The  President  need  not  prescribe  rales 
under  paragraph  (2)  if  he  finds  that  such 
rales  would  not  be  practicable  and  trans- 
mits such  finding  to  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  60-day  period  speci- 
fied in  paragraph   (2). 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  oT  this 
subsection,  the  term  "blend  of  gasoline" 
means  a  mixture  which  consists  of  not  more 
than  90  percent  gasoline  and  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  anv  other  motor  fuel  which  Is 
manufactvired  or  refined  from  a  raw  ma- 
terial other  than  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Congress  engages  in  the  difficult  task 
of  reaching  agreement  on  a  national 
•policy  aimed  at  dealing  with  the  many 
energy  problems  confronting  us,  we  must 
not  only  look  at  the  broad  picture,  the 
aggregate  outlook,  we  must  be  careful  to 
closely  examine  the  impact  of  each  pro- 
posal for  its  narrower  effect  on  subsectors 
of  the  energy  industry  and  the  patterns 
of  energy  use. 

As  we  legislate  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  whatever  the  provisions  we  place 
on  the  statute  books,  the  results  we 
achieve  will  in  large  part  depend  on  the 
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fashion  in  which  the  laws  are  Imple- 
mented. The  Interpretations  given  In 
agency  regulations,  the  decisions  adopted 
in  rulemaking  proceedings]  and  the 
character  of  enforcement  will  govern  in 
a  very  practical  way  what  ^appens  on 
the  grass-roots  level  to  energj  producers, 
marketers,  and  consumers.     1 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the 
marked  ability  the  agencies  have  devel- 
oped and  displayed  on  many  occasions  in 
applying  the  law  in  ways  never  intended 
or  foreseen  by  Congress,  iftiis  record 
should  warn  us  against  approving  the 
passage  of  legislation  containing  provi- 
sions conferring  general  autliorities  ex- 
pressed in  language  artfully  ambiguous. 
The  oversight  I  have  exercis<d  over  the 
implementation  and  application  of 
energy  legislation  enacted  during  the  93d 
Congress  has  convinced  me  the  this  is 
specially  true  in  the  area  of  energy. 

One  of  the  major  energy  jroblems  I 
have  investigated  has  been  the  sky- 
rocketing prices  of  propane  gas  which 
has  had  a  sharp  impact  on  ru  -al  citizens 
across  the  United  States.  Fritm  what  I 
have  seen.  I  do  not  think  the  a  gency  peo- 
ple downtown  have  been  do^•n  to  the 
forks  of  the  creek,  so  to  speal:.  They  do 
not  know  what  has  been  tacing  place 
in  Blue  Eye,  Mo.,  or  other  pla;es  distant 
from  "paved  ground."  They  hs  ve  not  ex- 
perienced the  hardship  and  suffering 
that  has  been  made  prevalent  t  hroughout 
the  United  States,  certainly  to  the  great- 
est extent  in  the  Midwest  piirt  of  the 
country,  that  has  been  caus  jd  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  dis- 
regard for  the  impact  of  the  exorbitant 
prices  now  being  charged  fop:  liquified 
petroleum  gas. 

Unlike  many  energy  sourcefe  propane 
appears  to  be  in  adequate  si  pply,  and 
yet,  various  Federal  regulation: ;  issued  by 
FEA  have  distorted  normal  pre  pane  pro 
ductlon  and  marketing  operations,  there- 
by creating  unconscionable  propane 
price  increases. 

Back  in  June  of  1974,  71  of  iny  collea- 
gues joined  me  in  a  letter  to  the  FEA 
Administrator  calling  for  a  coirection  in 


inflated 
etter  and 
reducing 


proposed 
L975.  Fol- 


the  infla- 
I  am  in- 


the  regiUations  permitting 
prices.  FEA  responded  to  this 
issued  an  order  temporarily 
propane  prices. 

However,    recently   FEA   prbposed   to 
reverse  this  action  through  a 
regulation  issued  on  May  19, 
lowing  this  ill-considered  action,  71  of 
my  colleagues  have  again  joint  d  me  in  a 
letter  of  protest  to  the  FEA  Aqministra- 
tor  asking  the  FEA  to  review 
tionary  impact  of  its  proposalJ 
eluding  the  complete  text  of   his  letter 
and  a  list  of  the  Members  who  1  lave  join 
ed  me  in  signing  it  in  the  material  I  am 
presenting  today. 

The  overview  which  follows  presents  in 
formation  on  six  major  problem  areas 
confronting  propane  dealers    ind  their 
customers  arising  from  FEA  regulations 
and  proposals. 

FEA    MAT     19,     19TS     PROPOSED     KECTfLATION     RE 
PROPANE    PRICES 

FEA's  latest  proposal  which  could  set 
off  another  round  of  propane  price  in- 
creases is  spelled  out  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  FEA  Administrate: 


Rouse  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  10,  1975. 
Hon.  Frank  Zarb, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zarb:  As  Congressional  Repre- 
sentatives of  districts  where  propane  gas  is 
a  major  energy  source,  we  have  become  quite 
concerned  that  FEA's  1975-«  Ruling  and  ac- 
companying Notice  of  Class  Exemption  wUl 
set  off  another  round  of  price  Increases  to 
our  constituents  who  rely  on  propane  to 
heat  their  homes  or  operate  their  farm 
equipment. 

It  would  appear  that  this  ruling  and  pro- 
posed class  exemption  (40  P.R.  23272  and 
23320,  May  19.  1975).  would  allow  producers 
of  propane  to  retroactively  recompute  their 
seUlng  price.  These  firms  would  be  allowed 
to  "bank"  the  difference  between  what  they 
actually  sold  the  product  for  In  the  past 
and  what  they  would  have  been  permitted 
to  sell  It  for  on  January  i,  1975,  passing  on 
the  Increased  costs  ultimately  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Estimates  made  by  your  agency  Indicate 
the  price  Increases  expected  to  result  from 
the  adoption  of  this  proposed  class  exemp- 
tion will  be  minimal  because  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  direct  rate-making  au- 
thority over  natural  gas  and  Its  Indirect  con- 
trol over  LPO.  However,  we  understand  that 
these  estimates  are  Inconsistent  with  some 
comments  made  by  the  staff  of  ppc  Also 
we  note  a  substantial  portion  of  the  eas 
producers  are  not  subject  to  FPC  Jurisdic- 
tion Which  further  weakens  the  argument 

ll  ^mnS'°''  '''''  '^'  ""''''  ""P*'^*  ^'" 

Notice  of  Class  Exemption  Is  the  faUure  to 

ut\.°7  ^"  ^^"^  ^  ^^^  *  Producer  can 
use  the  January  1,  1975  base  for  recomputa- 
tlon  purposes.  *^ 

We  are  concerned  that  escalating  prices  for 
propane  this  winter  may  well  crefte  an  eco- 
ItvTt^t' wh^n'  '"  ''''  agricultural  commun- 
lini^l  r  °'"'  '^^  constituents  are  be- 
ginning to  recover  from  a  long  period  of  very 
poor  market  conditions.  ^ 

FEA's  publication  of  this  proposal  in  the 

St  fn/tl"^  "''''  "^"^^  ^hlch  mlgSt 

parses  "^^^"^  *°  "^'^^"""^  Interested 

Therefore^ we  urge  that  FEA  comply  with 

^  the  tafl^tf  "■  '''''  ''^"'^'^«  »  sta^mint 
a  result  Of  thu*"^  '"'P*^*  ^  consumers  as 
PEA  «ho„?H  ^*  P'-oPosal.  We  believe  that 
^m^^V'"  *'°''^""  ^"*>  tbe  Federal  Power 
Commission  regarding  the  necessity  of  I 
major  propane  price  Increase  at  the  pro! 
flsh'l'n  thi  "^  ^'^r  '""y  ^'^^"*t*  and  puC: 
Snact  Of  t^''*'  '^^'^'^'  *^«  inflationary 
impact  of  this  proposed  action  before  anv 

^"^'  %tTX.  "^  ''"°"^  *° '°  '°^"^-' 

Gene  Taylor, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Members  of  Congress  who  Joined  in  sign- 
ing this  letter  are  as  follows-  '^°  »n  sign- 
Edward  R.  Madlgan,  (in.);  Keith  O  Se- 

IN.T.)  Robert  C.  McEwen,  (NY)- 
7k?)-  W,1i,  '°"a">^  ^-  sS. 
Sk-An'S^^s"  (^-    ^'J^T-jZ"-^ 

fv*?'  T^  H^o*v"  ^-  Kenneth  Robinson. 
(Va^:  Bud  Shuster.  (Pa.);  wiiiiam  P 
PoodUng,  (Pa.):  Paul  Plndley  fill  f- 
David  N.  Henderson.  (N?.^';  ^^^^ 
Hagedorn,    (Minn.);    John   B.    Ande" 

<Oh.n/"nl'  7^°""^  N.  Klndnei, 
4n?  T^'  P^"'«s  E.  Qrassley,  (Iowa): 
Bill  D.  Burllson,  (Mo);  William  L 
f"°8f*«;  (MO.):  Bill  Alexander, 
(ArK);  James  Abdnor,  (S.  Dak  )•  Vlr- 
glnu    Smith,     (Nebr.);     Chalmers    P. 


Wylle,     (Ohio);     James     H.     QuUlen. 
(Tenn.);    Larry    Winn,    Jr..    (Kana)- 
Ralph  S.  Regula.  (Ohio) ;  Floyd  Spence' 
(S.C.» ;  William  H.  Natcher,  (Ky  )    xini 
Lee    Carter,    (Ky.);    Tom    Rallsback 
(HI.);   Charles  Thone.  (Nebr.);  James 
P.    Johnson,    (Colo.);    Bob    Bergland 
(Minn.);    Richard    H.    Ichord,    (Mo)* 
William  L.  Dickinson.  (Ala.);  Jamie  L 
Whltten,    (Miss.);   Samuel  L.  Devlne 
(Ohio);  Don  Young,  (Alaska);  Donald' 
D.  Clancy,   (Ohio);  Larry  Pressler,  (8 
Dak.):   George  Hansen,  (Idaho);  Ten- 
nyson    Guyer,      (Ohio);      Robert     H 
Michel,    (III.);   Joe  Skubitz,    (Kans)- 
Robert  McClory,  (111.) ;  Don  H.  Clausen. 
(Calif.);  Robert  E.  Jones,  (Ala);  Wil- 
liam M.  Ketchum,   (Calif.);   Bo  Qlnn, 
(Oa.);    Carl    D.    Perkins,    (Ky);    Ray 
Roberts,    (Tex.);    Richardson    Preyer, 
(N.C.);   Walter  B.  Jones.    (N.C.);   Bill 
Nichols,     (Ala.);     Garner    E.    Shrlver 
(Kans.);    WUllam   J.   Randall.    (Mo)-' 
William  C.  Wampler.   (Va);  Dante  b'. 
Fascell,     (Pla);     John     J.     Duncan 
(Tenn.);  Roy  A.  Taylor,  (N.C.);  Albert 
H.  Qule,  (Minn.);  Neal  Smith,  (Iowa); 
Phil  M.  Landrum.  (Ga.);  Ray  Thorn- 
ton,    (Ark);     John     Paul     Hammer- 
schmldt.      (Ark.);      L.     H.     Fountain. 
(N.C.);    Jack   Edwards,    (Ala);    Barry 
M.  Goldwater.  Jr..  (Calif). 

Although  I  have  not  yet  received  a 
written  response  from  the  FEA  to  my 
July  10  letter,  I  did  receive  a  telephone 
call  on  July  28th  from  Mr.  Gorman 
Smith,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Op- 
erations, Regulations,  and  Compliance. 
Mr.  Smith  advised  me  that  PEA  would 
make  clarifications  in  the  proposed  regu- 
lation which  would  reduce  the  impact  of 
the  May  19,  1975  proposals.  The  assur- 
ances I  received  from  Mr.  Smith  are  ex- 
plained iu  more  detail  in  the  following 
letter  which  I  sent  him  on  July  28.  1975: 
HotrsE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  28, 1975. 
Mr.  Gorman  SMrrH, 

Assistant     Administrator     for     Operations, 
Regulations,    and    Compliance,    Federal 
Energy     Administration,      Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Gorman:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  telephone  call  this  morning  respond- 
ing to  the  recent  letter  that  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Zarb  co-signed  by  approximately  70  of  my 
colleagues   expressing   our  concern   for  the 
continuing   rising   prices   being  charged  by 
producers  to  the  propane  dealers  through- 
out the  nation   and,  of  course,  ultimately 
on  to  the  consumers. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  taking  the 
time  to  explain  what  Is  being  done  at  PEA 
to  deal  with  this  situation. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  your  conver- 
sation that  the  FEA's  position  will  be  to  allow 
the  provisions  of  the  bank  only  to  those 
companies  who  stayed  within  the  guidelines 
of  the  regulations  during  1974  and  were 
thus  severely  penalized  because  of  their 
obedience  to  these  regulations. 

I  further  understand  that  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  FEA  to  demand  a  pay-back  from 
those  producers  who  were  in  violation  of 
the  regulations  in  the  form  of  reduced  pro- 
pane prices  to  the  dealers  and  ultimately 
to  the  consumers. 

It  Is  further  my  understanding  that  no 
banking  provisions  would  apply  to  this 
group   of   producers. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  PEA  will 
follow  through  on  this  commitment  It 
would  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 

In  following  up  on  our  agreement  I  am 
making  an  effort  to  obtain  a  survey  of  price 
postings  by  producers  to  dealers  In  my  Dis- 
trict giving  dates,  prices,  etc.,  since  Janu- 
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ary  1,  1975.  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
commitment  to  have  PEA's  enforcement 
people  to  investigate  these  price  Increases 
and  to  see  that  the  pricing  policies  of  these 
producers  are  kept  within  the  regulations 
as  published  by  PEA. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  cooperation 
lu  this  matter.  I  have  every  belief  that  with 
a  determined  effort  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration can  and  will  rectify  this  matter. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  usual 
cooperation. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Gene    Taylor, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


boondoggle  reports  I 

Despite  the  President's  remarks  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  need  to 
reduce  unnecessary  Federal  reports,  the 
FEA  continues  to  seek  to  impose  useless 
reporting  requirements  on  industry.  As 
an  example,  it  is  currently  seeking  to  en- 
force FEA  P308-S-O,  which  requires 
among  other  things  the  making  and  cer- 
tification under  the  penalties  of  18  U.S.C. 
5 1001,  of  estimates  of  sales  to  ultimate 
consumers  for  1973  and  each  quarter  of 
1974  by  nine  categories  of  uses  as 
follows:  residential,  commercial/institu- 
tional, industrial,  utility — synthetic  nat- 
ural gas,  utility — peak  shaving  and 
other,  transportation/ internal  combus- 
tion engine  fuel,  agriculture,  petrochemi- 
cal, and  other.  These  categories  differ 
from  the  16  categories  required  to  be  set 
out  in  FEO-17  by  purchasers  who  needed 
assignment  of  a  supplies  or  adjustment  of 
base  period  volume.  Those  16  categories 
went  as  follows :  agricultural  production, 
emergency  services,  energy  production, 
santation  services,  telecommunications, 
transportation  services,  space  heating, 
industrial  and  manufacturing,  cargo, 
freight  and  mail  hauling,  utilities, 
medical  and  nursing  buildings,  civil  air 
carriers,  general  aviation,  public  avia- 
tion, marine  shipping,  others.  They  also 
differ  from  the  21  categories  used  for  al- 
location purposes  in  10  CFR  §  211.83, 
which  are  as  follows:  agricultural  pro- 
duction, Department  of  Defense  use, 
emergency  services,  energy  production 
services,  sanitation  services,  telecom- 
munications services,  passenger  trans- 
portation services,  medical  and  nursing 
buildings,  aviation  ground  support  vehi- 
cles and  equipment,  startup  testing  and 
flame  stability  of  electrical  utility  plants, 
petrochemical  feedstock  use,  synthetic 
natural  gas  plant  feedstock  use,  indus- 
trial use  as  a  process  or  plant  protection 
fuel  or  where  no  substitute  for  propane 
is  available,  governmental  use,  peak 
shaving  for  gas  utilities,  refinery  fuel  use, 
residential  use,  commercial  use.  standby 
volumes  or  any  other  industrial  use, 
transportation  services  other  than  pas- 
senger transportation  services  or  aviation 
ground  support  vehicles  for  vehicles 
equipp)ed  to  use  propane  as  of  December 
27,  1973,  and  schools. 

The  terms  used  in  FEA  P308-S-O  are 
defined  therein  so  that  they  have  mean- 
ings different  from  the  same  or  similar 
terms  used  in  10  CFR  211.83  and  do  not 
coincide  with  any  record  categories  that 
might  ever  have  been  kept.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, agricultural  sales  are  defined Jn 
the  instructions  accompanying  FEaIp- 
CXXI 1699— Part  21 


308-S-O  as  sales  for  use  in  agricultural 
purposes  such  as  flame  cultivation,  crop 
drying,  tobacco  curing,  poultry  breed- 
ing, pig  brooding,  water  tank  heating, 
and  cotton  ginning.  For  the  purpose  of 
10  CFR  §  211.83,  agricultural  production 
Is  defined  in  10  CFR  i  211.51  by  industry 
code  numbers  of  the  standard  industrial 
classification  manual,  1972  edition,  with 
specified  exceptions,  and  includes  such 
activities  as  whale  fishing,  rodenticides, 
bagels,  clam  digging,  and  many  other 
items  which  FEA  P308-S-O  by  adopt- 
ing a  different  definition  probably  in- 
tends to  exclude.  Further  complicating 
this  already  complicated  maze  is  the  fact 
that  the  definitions  accompanying  FEA 
P-308-S-O  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Farm  housing  might  be  classified  as  "res- 
idential," or  "agricultural,"  commercial 
feed  lot  operation  might  be  "commer- 
cial" or  "agricultural,"  and  farm  tractor 
use  might  be  "agricultural"  or  "combus- 
tion engine." 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
any  respondents  would  have  kept  records 
in  1973  and  1974  before  the  program  was 
instituted  in  the  categories  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  the  report,  no  way  in 
which  such  records  can  be  constructed 
without  infinite  effort,  and  no  way  in 
which  any  useful  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  these  ambiguous  reporting 
requirements.  It  shows  idle  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  FEA,  a  total  disregard  for 
reasonable  regulation,  and  a  willingness 
to  produce  waste  inefficiency,  and  infla- 
tion. 

BOONDOGGLE  REPORTS  II 

FEA  reporting  forms  frequently  carry 
the  legend  "This  report  is  mandatory 
under  Public  Laws  93-159  and  93-275. 
Public  Law  93-159  provides  for  manda- 
tory reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— in  section  7— but  contains  no 
authority  for  reports  to  FEA.  Public  Law 
93-275  provides  for  reports,  but  very 
carefully  omits  any  penalties  or  other 
means  for  making  them  mandatory — the 
House  committee  report  on  Public  Law 
93-275  specifically  characterizes  them 
as  "voluntary."  (government  agencies 
should  exercise  honesty  and  fairness  in 
dealing  with  citizens. 

SECRET  DEALS  FOR  SNG  PLANTS 

On  July  31,  1974,  the  PEA  added  ap- 
pendix—special rule  No.  1  to  10  CFR 
§  211.29  dealing  with  the  allocation  of 
petroleimi  products  to  synthetic  natural 
gas  plants.  In  the  preamble  (39  F.R. 
27910,  August  2,  1974)  FEA  stated: 

The  manufacture  of  SNG  from  petroleum 
Is,  In  most  Instances,  an  Inefficient  use  of 
resources. 

In  addition,  it  Is  conceivable  that  In  some 
Instances,  a  fuel  which  Is  in  a  form  that  may 
be  used  directly  by  end-users  with  priority 
needs  wUl  be  converted  to  SNG  to  supply 
either  the  same  end-users  or  customers  with 
slmllM  needs  .  .  . 

The  FEA  is  particularly  concerned  over  the 
use  of  propane  In  view  of  the  fact  that  agri- 
cultural production  and  rural  presidential 
heating,  as  well  as  petrochemical  production, 
are  jeopardized  by  any  Increased  pressure  on 
the  supply /demand  imbalance  which  exists 
In  the  propane  market. 

Regiilation  10  CFR  205,  39(c)  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  assign- 
ment order  not  exceeding  90  days — in- 
cluding any  extension — for  an  allocated 


product  upon  the  application  of  a  syn- 
thetic natural  gas  manufacturer.  FEA 
Issued  such  an  order  upon  application  of 
Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co.,  on  October  16, 
1974.  which  was  extended  through  Janu- 
ary 17.  1975,  the  full  90  days  permitted 
by  10  CFR  205.39(c) .  Informal  inquiries 
to  FEA  in  June,  1975,  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  all  authority  for  the  ac- 
quisition by  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co.,  of 
allocated  product  for  synthetic  natural 
gas  manufacture  had  expired  on  Janu- 
ary 17.  On  April  16,  1975,  Northern  Dli- 
nois  Gas  Co.,  filed  amendment  No.  3  to 
form  S-7  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  in  which  it  stated 
that  its  synthetic  natural  gas  plant  "is 
presently  being  operated  on  the  basis  of 
informal  FEA  authorizations." 

A  letter  bringing  this  statement  to  the 
FEA's  attention  has  gone  unanswered. 
However,  on  June  30,  1975,  FEA  issued 
its  decision  and  order  in  which  it  stated 
in  paragraph  13  that  granting  Northern 
Illinois  Gas  Co.  an  assignment  would  per- 
mit "continued  operation"  of  its  SNG 
plant  in  substantially  the  same  manner 
"as  It  is  currently  operated."  From  the 
above  facts  it  would  appear  that  PEA  en- 
tered into  a  secret  or  "informal"  arrange- 
ment with  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co.,  In 
violation  of  10  CFR  205.39(c)  to  permit 
an  ineflacient  use  of  resources  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  energy  program  in  general 
and  to  agricultural  production  and  rural 
residents  without  other  energy  resources 
in  particular. 

TANK  RENTALS 

Many  propane  suppliers  lease  propane 
storage  tanks  to  their  customers.  FEA's 
authority  to  impose  ceiling  prices  is  lim- 
ited to  petroleum  products.  It  has  no  au- 
thority to  control  tank  rentals  and  has 
issued  no  regulation  purporting  to  con- 
trol tank  rentals.  On  April  21. 1975,  how- 
ever, it  issued  ruling  1975-4  holding  that 
past  or  future  increases  in  tank  rentals 
constitute  a  ceiling  price  violation  if  the 
lessee-purchaser  is  requred  to  fill  the 
tank  only  in  accordance  with  the  lessor- 
supplier's  instructions.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  based  on  the  fallacious  and  con- 
tradictory reasoning  that  although  the 
purchaser  is  free  to  purchase  the  pro- 
pane without  renting  or  paying  for  the 
supplier's  tank  and  store  the  propane  in 
his  own  tank — tanks  being  readily  avail- 
able for  purchase — the  purchaser  must 
pay  a  combined  charge  for  the  supplier's 
tank  and  fuel  "in  order  to  obtain  deliv- 
eries of  fuel."  Thus,  the  tank  over  which 
the  FEA  has  no  authority  would  be  more 
strictly  controlled  than  the  propane,  no 
provision  being  made  for  passing  through 
increased  tank  costs. 

Small  propane  suppliers  faced  with  in- 
creased tank  replacement  and  financing 
charges,  would  be  denied  their  right  to 
pass  these  costs  on,  and  possible  prosecu- 
tion or  suits  for  civil  penalties  for  past 
increases  in  tank  rentals,  may  be  unable 
to  continue  in  the  business  of  supplying 
propane  to  their  customers. 

The  requirement  that  leased  tanks  be 
filled  only  in  accordance  with  the  lessor's 
instructions  is  a  safety  measure  long  im- 
posed by  State  law  or  by  the  lessor.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  price,  and  in  no 
way  enables  the  lessor  to  obtain  a  higher 
price  for  propane. 
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RegiUation  10  CFR  §  212.93 
ance  with  the  provisions  of 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation 
permits  increases  in  product 
May  15,  1973.  to  be  added  to 
1973  selling  price  in  computir  g 
ing  price.  10  CFR  {212.92  dsi 
creased  costs"  as  the  difference 
the  weighted  average  unit  cos 
uct  in  inventory  and  the  weii_ 
age  unit  cost  of  that  product 
tory  on  May  15,  1973.  Propai 
have  generally  applied  this 
ance   with   their  usual   and 
accounting  practices,  to  the 
the  cost  center  from  which 
is  being  sold.  Thus  if  the 
age  unit  price  of  the  product 
In  the  cost  center  in  the  .. 
area  Increases  by  2  cents,  a 
crease  would  be  permitted  in 
price  in  that  area  so  that 
price  reflects   the  cost  of  _ 
product  available  In  that  are.,. 
Recently  FEA  has  indicated 
CFR  §212.92  requires  increased 
costs  to  be  computed  on  a  firm  ^ 
Thus,  If  costs  rose  in  aselle- 
eastern  area  by  4  cents  and 
stable  in  the  seller's  South  w_ 
so  that  the  average  increase  v. 
the  price  could  be  raised  in 
eastern  area  by  only  2  cents, 
require  the  product  to  be  sold 
and  the  supplier  would  be  fore 
nomics  to  stop  supplying  that 
tion  which  would  tend  to  causp 
age  and  defeat  the  pumcse  ._ 
Meanwhile,  in  the  Southwesteiii 
supplier's  celling  price  would 
too  high  in  relation  to  costs  _. 
at  which  his  competitors  in 
could  economically  sell  the  },. 
order  to  meet  competition,  he 
forced  to  forego  the  2-cents  ii 
prevented  from  obtaining  the 
dollar  pass-through  provided 

FEA's  position  might  also  .  ..,„, 
lation  of  the  Robinson-Patmafi 
U.S.C.  §  13.  which  permits  pric 
Inatlons  which  make  only  due 
for  differences  in  the  costs  of 
ture,  sale,  or  delivery.  If  in 
example  the  May  15,  1973, 
in  the  Southwestern  area   .._, 
above  that  for  the  Northeasteiti 
reason  of  a  cost-Justifled 
delivery  costs,  the  FEA 
preserve  that  differential  even 
was  no  longer  cost-justified, 
result  in  violation  of  the 
man  Act 

Mr.     CLEVELAND.    Mr. 

would  like  first  of  all  to 

colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
for  scheduling  this  special  _. 
cord  Republican  commentary' 
posals  concerning  the  energy  s. 

Since  the  announcement  of  _  . 
Ford's  plan  for  a  comprehensive 
policy  designed  to  reduce  our 
upon  foreign  imports  early  . 
congressional  leadership  has 
deal  of  time  denouncing  the  „ 
tlon's  plan  and  condemning 
tlonary  Impact.  To  date, 
still  have  not  been  presented 
effective  congressional  energy 
to  counter  the  administration's 
And  until  recently,  very  little 
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has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  an  effec- 
tive energy  policy,  imperfect  though  it 
may  be,  is  far  better  than  no  energy 
policy  at  all. 

Having  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
some  of  that  criticism  for  having  sup- 
ported President  Ford's  efforts  to  imple- 
ment a  policy  that  will  lead  us  toward 
energy  independence,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Boston  Globe  following  President 
Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  4035  together  with 
my  own  reply. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  25,  1975. 
To  THE  Editor, 

The  Boston  Globe,  Globe  Newspaper  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
To  THE  EuiroR:  I  read  with  Interest  your 
editorial  entitled  "OU  control  tightrope"  In 
yoxir  edltiou  of  July  22  following  President 
Ford's  veto  of  a  bill  extending  oil  price  con- 
trols and  rolling  back  prices  of  new  domestic 
oil. 

You  suggested  that  whUe  President  Ford 
argues  that  higher  prices  wUl  discourage  the 
unnecessary  consumption  of  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products,  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent counter  that  the  higher  prices  will  be 
inflationary.  I  should  point  out  you  made  no 
mention  at  all  that  the  President's  plan  to 
decontrol  oil  prices  over  a  gradual  30-month 
period  also  includes  a  windfall  profits  tax 
and  rebates  to  consumers. 

Tour  comment  that  I  was  one  of  only  three 
New  England  Congressmen  who  did  not  vote 
for  the  bill  is  followed  by  a  suggestion  that 
if  the  New  England  Congressmen  were  unani- 
mous, they  "could  exert  moral  pressure  both 
on  other  Members  of  Congress  and  on  the 
President." 

The  foregoing  is  fair  enough  editorial  com- 
ment but  It  hardly  does  Justice  to  the  overall 
situation  which  is  admittedly  complex  and 
admittedly  difficult  to  comment  on  compre- 
hensively either  in  an  editorial  or  for  that 
matter  in  a  letter. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  you  discussed  was  only 
one  of  several  which  have  been  brought  be- 
fore Congress  by  the  Democratic  leadership 
and  some  of  its  provisions  were  totally  In- 
consistent with  other  legislation  undergoing 
active  co.nsideration  at  the  same  time. 

To  give  you  an  example,  at  the  time  we 
voted  on  II.R.  4035  (the  bill  you  editorialized 
on),  whlih  would  have  in  effect  required  the 
President  to  roll  back  the  price  of  oil  to  a 
maximum  of  811.28/barrel,  we  had  already 
been  engaged  in  about  three  days  of  pro- 
tracted and  disjointed  debate  on  H.R.  7014, 
another  Democratic  proposal  which  would 
roll  the  price  of  all  domestic  oil  back  to 
$7.50-$8.50. 

Significantly,  neither  of  these  attempts  to 
roll  back  the  prices  of  oil  were  successful. 
The  pricing  provisions  of  H.R.  7014  were  com- 
pletely stricken  from  the  bill  after  amend- 
ments to  modify  them  failed.  And,  sensing 
their  inability  to  muster  enough  votes  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  4035, 
the  Democratic  leadership  quietly  referred 
the  bill  back  to  committee  rather  than  at- 
tempt an  override. 

The  indisputable  fact  of  the  matter  is 
after  seven  months,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  failed  to  present  us  with  a  con- 
sensxis  energy  plan.  More  than  ninety  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate  have  a 
piece  of  the  action.  And,  despite  your  claim 
that  the  President's  veto  makes  the  possi- 
bility of  compromise  more  remote,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  presented  several  versions 
of  c<.>mprehenslve  energy  plans  this  year 
demonstrating  its  willingness  to  compro- 
mise with  the  Congress.  Today,  it  has  pre- 
sented  another.  The  Administration's  plan 
Is  not  perfect,  but  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress 


to  Join  in  perfecting  It  rather  than  Inslstlna 
on  its  own  separate  course  of  action  whl^ 
to  date  has  been  no  effective  action  at  aU. 
For  the  entire  New  England  Congressional 
delegation  to  vote  blindly  as  a  gang  against 
any  Administration  proposal  makes  very 
little  sense  imder  these  circumstances. 

There  are  very  important  aspects  of  the 
energy  problem  where  I  believe  the  New 
England  delegation  can  and  should  act  in 
unison.  One  example  of  an  energy  Lssue 
which  !s  clearly  mutually  beneficial  to  all  of 
New  England  is  the  proposal  that  a  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  authorized  by  the 
Solar  Energy  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  be  located  in 
New  England.  The  New  England  Congres- 
sional Caucus,  which  consists  of  the  25 
member,  bipartisan  New  England  delegation 
recently  wrote  Robert  Seamans,  AdmlnU- 
trator  of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop, 
ment  Administration,  expressing  its  interest 
In  a  New  England  location  for  the  Institute 
There  are  a  good  many  other  areas  in 
which  the  New  England  delegation  either 
has  acted  or  will  act  in  unison,  for  example, 
railroads,  coastal  fisheries  zone,  feed  grains! 
and  I  could  go  on  at  some  length.  But  In 
regards  to  energy,  your  suggestion  that  we 
act  in  unity  is,  alas,  difficult. 

You  must  remember  that  a  number  of  im- 
portant New  England  political  leaders  have 
taken  positions  on  energy  that  put  us  as  a 
region  m  a  rather  questionable  position.  I 
refer  to  matters  such  as  the  long  delays  on 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  strong  opposition 
to  a  greater  utilization  of  nuclear  power,  the 
forcing  of  utilities  to  shift  from  coal  tr  oU. 
opposition  to  offshore  exploration  for  oil  and 
gas,  and  faUure  to  permit  the  construction 
of  refining  facilities. 

In  addition,  many  New  England  political 
leaders  have  mistakenly  championed  the 
cause  of  regulating  prices,  particularly  of 
natural  gas.  There  are  very  few  Informed 
people  who  have  not  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  has  not  only  been  a  mistake 
but  has  worked  against  the  best  interests  of 
New  England  and  Indeed  the  entire  nation. 

These  are  some  of  my  thoughts.  I  certainly 
wUl  appreciate  it  If  the  next  time  you 
editorialize  on  an  aspect  of  the  energy 
problem,  (and  I  hope  you  will  do  so  often) 
your  views  can  take  into  consideration  that 
there  are  some  Members  of  the  New  England 
Congressional  delegation  who  feel  quite  sin- 
cerely that  a  narrow,  sectional  approach  to 
the  problem  may  not  be  the  best  approach. 
Loyalty  to  our  region  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  our  very  dangerous  and 
increasing  dependence  upon  foreign  sources 
of  petroleum  and  gas  dictates  a  policy  that 
must  in  the  near  term  at  least  substantially 
stimulate  domestic  production. 
Sincerely, 

James  C.  Cleveland, 
Member  of  Congress. 


(From  the  Boston  Globe.  July  22,  1975 1 
Oil   Control   Tightrope 

President  Ford's  decision  to  veto  a  bill  ex- 
tending oil  price  controls  and  imposing  a 
mpdest  rollback  on  some  of  our  most  ex- 
pensive oil,  threatens  to  be  Inflationary  and 
to  add  to  the  burdens  of  recession. 

The  vetoed  blU  would  have  extended  the 
current  controls  machinery  for  an  additional 
four  mouths  beyond  its  present  e.xpiration 
date  of  Aug.  31.  The  President  wants  to  al- 
low all  oil  prices  to  float  up  over  the  next 
30  months. 

Mr.  Ford  argues  that  higher  prices  will  dis- 
coiu-age  the  buying  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products — in  effect  encouraging 
conservation.  At  the  same  time,  he  contends, 
higher  prices  will  stimulate  more  production 
of  oil,  cutting  our  need  to  Import  oil  to  meet 
domestic  demand. 

But  critics  of  the  President's  stand  argue 
effectively  that  higher  prices  wUl  be  Infla- 
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tlonary  and  that  they  wlU  cut  demand  for 
other  goods  and  services  as  people  have  to 
spend  more  for  oil.  The  Congressional  Joint 
gconomlc  Committee  says  the  President's 
program  vrtll  Increase  unemployment  by 
750,000  by  the  beginning  of  1976. 

At  the  same  time,  decontrol  could  mean  an 
erd  to  price  equalization  imposed  on  the 
industry  to  keep  some  sections  of  the  country 
from  reaping  the  benefits  of  leas  expensive 
oil  while  others  are  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices,  a  particular  hazard  for  New  England. 

Right  now,  "old"  oU,  from  wells  that  were 
producing  at  the  time  the  controls  mecha- 
nism was  set  up  in  1972,  Is  held  at  85.25  a 
barrel.  "New"  oil,  from  wells  drilled  since 
then,  is  basically  uncontrolled  and  sells  for 
about  $13  a  barrel.  The  president  would  al- 
low all  oil  to  move  up  to  as  much  as  $13.50 
a  barrel.  The  bill  he  vetoed  wovUd  have  rolled 
new  oil  prices  back  to  $11.28.  Another  bill 
still  moving  through  Congress  calls  for  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  controls  expiration  date 
without  the  rollback. 

For  the  time  being.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  veto.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  62-29  and  may  be  able  to  override  the 
veto.  But  in  the  House  the  margaln  weis  239- 
172.  To  override  the  veto,  the  vote  would  have 
to  switch  to  274-137,  an  unlikely  swing  of 
25  votes. 

The  bulk  of  the  New  England  delegation, 
including  all  of  the  Massachusetts  members 
of  the  House,  voted  for  the  extension.  Three 
members  were  opposed:  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney  (R-Ct.),  Ronald  A.  Sarasln  (R-Ct.)  and 
James  C.  Cleveland  (R-N.H.) . 

The  Issue  need  not  be  partisan.  Five  other 
Republicans  from  New  England  supported 
the  legislation.  The  switch  of  the  three  New 
England  votes  either  on  the  override  ques- 
tion or  on  the  substitute  bill  extending  con- 
trols without  the  rollback,  would  produce 
a  unanimous  regional  delegation  that  could 
exert  moral  pressure  both  on  other  members 
of  Congress  and  on  the  President. 

Extension  is  Important  for  further  debate 
and  possible  compromise  on  a  variety  of 
related  Issues  such  as  the  $2-a-barrel  tariff 
imposed  by  the  President  on  June  1 .  a  longer 
stretchout  of  any  decontrol,  a  lower  celling 
price,  and  compensating  Federal  aid  for  those 
most  hurt  by  higher  prices. 

The  President's  veto  does  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  such  compromises.  But  It 
makes  them  more  remote. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Project 
Independence  Report  estimated  that  It 
would  be  possible  to  increase  our  oil  pro- 
duction from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
from  447  million  barrels,  having  a  value 
of  $4,792,000,000 — at  $8  per  barrel— in 
1975,  to  1,557,000,000  barrels  in  1985,  hav- 
ing a  value  of  $16,691,000,000.  I  need  not 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  of  the 
importance  of  this  production  to  our 
efforts  to  balance  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction and  demand,  as  well  as  to  bal- 
ance our  Federal  budget. 

To  this  date,  however,  not  a  barrel  of 
oil  has  been  produced  except  in  the  States 
of  Alaska,  California,  Texas,  and  Louisi- 
ana. Has  the  delay  in  the  development 
of  those  resources  resulted  entirely  from 
fear  of  environmental  damage,  opposi- 
tion to  progress,  or  from  a  demand  that 
other  States  bear  the  cost  of  producing 
the  energy  utilized  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States?  I  hope  not. 

I  believe  it  has  resulted  primarily  from 
the  uneven  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal 
Government  wlilch,  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  provides  inland 
States  with  371/2  percent  of  the  Federal 
revenues  from  minerals  produced  on 
Federal  lands  within  the  State,  but  none 


to  States  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  production.  States,  however,  are 
prohibited  from  exacting  income,  sales, 
use,  or  severance  taxes  on  activities  over 
3  miles  beyond  their  coasts. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  are 
costs  to  coastal  States  that  permit  the 
exploration  for  and  production  of  oil  and 
gas.  Roads  to  carry  heavy  equipment 
must  be  built  and  maintained.  Port  and 
airport  facilities  are  required,  as  are  the 
schools  and  recreation  facilities  used  by 
the  dependents  of  workers  in  the  off- 
shore industrj'.  A  1971  study  by  the  Gulf 
South  Research  Institute  found  that 
Louisiana  expended  $38  million  more  on 
such  services  than  they  derived  from 
taxes  levied  on  those  associated  v?lth  off- 
shore production  and  related  onshore 
facilities. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  imderstand 
how  these  United  States  could  be  larger 
than  the  sum  of  the  50  States,  and  I 
know  of  no  place  beyond  State  borders 
where  the  workers  on  these  offshore  proj- 
ects can  make  their  homes  and  derive 
governmental  services. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  S.  586, 
amending  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  to  provide  some  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  impact  that  all  concede 
faces  the  States  in  developing  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

I  hope  that  the  Merchant  Ma.rine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
and  this  House,  wUl  give  speedy  ap- 
proval to  a  modified  version  of  S.  586. 
This  measure  only  begins  to  deal  with 
the  States'  just  claims  to  a  share  of  the 
tremendous  Federal  revenues  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  That  legisla- 
tion establishes  a  coastal  States  Impact 
fimd  of  $300  miUion,  of  which  $100  mil- 
lion will  be  allocated  automatically  to 
States  adjacent  to  or  receiving  oil  or 
gas  production  based  on  the  number  of 
barrels  produced,  and  $200  million  will 
be  distributed  to  the  States  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

S.  586  gives  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  power  to  restrict  the  kind  of 
activities  for  which  the  States  may  use 
these  fimds.  Contrast  this,  if  you  would, 
with  HJl.  3265,  which  is  pending  in  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  permit 
371/2  percent  of  coal  and  oil  shale  leasing 
revenues  received  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  utilized  by  the  State  in 
which  it  Is  produced  "for  planning,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  public  fa- 
cilities, and  provision  of  public  services, 
as  the  legislature  of  the  State  may  di- 
rect." Commenting  on  that  proposal,  the 
Secreary  of  the  Interior  Morton  stated 
on  March  13, 1975: 

The  Department  has  strongly  endorsed  the 
concept  of  complete  relaxation  of  the  re- 
strictions on  state  use  of  Its  share  of  funds 
from  mineral  leasing  activities,  and  It  ob- 
jected to  previous  proposals  which  were  un- 
necessarUy  restrictive. 

The  Senate  action  on  S.  586  reflects 
continuation  of  the  imeven  policies  of 
our  Government.  Although  It  has  taken 
coastal  States  over  10  years  to  persuade 
Congress  to  provide  limited  assistance  to 
meet  those  demonstrated  Impacts  of 
Federal   leasing  policies   on   the  OCS, 


Senator  Hansen  was  able  to  secure  by  a 
voice  vote  an  amendment  increasing  the 
inland  States'  share  of  Federal  leasing 
revenues  from  371/2  percent  of  those  rev- 
enues to  60  percent.  Which  decision  has 
more  impact  on  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  Is  time 
for  this  body  to  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  revenue  sharing  legislation 
giving  coastal  States  a  guaranteed  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  OCS  revenues 
both  from  lease  bonuses  and  production 
royalties.  Majority  leader  O'Neill  has 
sponsored  such  a  bill,  and  I  am  joining 
my  colleague,  Bill  Ketchtjm,  in  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  giving  coastal  States  the 
same  371/2  percent  provided  interior 
States  by  the  Mineral  leasing  Act.  At  a 
minimum,  Congress  should  approve  my 
bill,  H.R.  6090,  to  guarantee  that  impact 
aid  received  under  the  coastal  manage- 
ment program — as  envisioned  by  S.  586 — 
will  be  no  less  than  10  percent  of  Federal 
revenues  derived  off  the  shores  of  adja- 
cent States. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
this  special  order  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Energy. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong)  for  his  diligent 
efforts  in  assmnlng  responsibility  for  this 
effort. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  task  force, 
I  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
realities  and  the  impact  of  our  energy 
crisis.  We  are  often  reminded  that  our 
fossil  fuel  reserves  are  dwindling  rapidly, 
with  no  more  than  a  25-  to  30-year  sup- 
ply of  oil  remaining. 

We  now  use  16.7  million  barrels  of  oil 
In  the  United  States  each  day.  Out  of 
that  total,  6.5  million  barrels  must  be 
imported  from  foreign  nations.  By  1977 
it  is  estimated  that  oil  will  flow  from  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  at  the  rate  of  1.2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day ;  that  flow  may  be  In- 
creased to  4  million  by  the  mid-1980's. 
However,  at  this  time  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  oil-producing  nations,  a 
situation  that  will  probably  still  exist 
even  when  the  Alaskan  pipeline  is 
opened.  As  a  result,  prices  have  risen 
within  a  few  years  from  $3  per  barrel 
to  almost  $14.  The  cost  of  such  oil  will 
continue  to  rise  unless  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenge by  Umlting  Imports  and  expanding 
domestic  production. 

A  number  of  plans  for  limiting  imports 
have  been  circulating,  ranging  from  the 
President's  proposal  to  raise  the  price  of 
oil  by  tariffs  and  the  decontrol  of  the 
price  celling  on  domestic  oil  currently  In 
effect,  thus  cutting  down  on  Its  use,  to 
the  congressional  plan  to  set  an  actual 
ceiling  on  the  amoimt  of  oil  that  can  be 
brought  into  the  country  from  foreign 
producers.  Whatever  plan  is  finally  im- 
plemented, it  will  be  designed  to  cut  down 
our  imports  and  thus  decrease  our  de- 
pendency on  oil  as  a  fuel. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  turn  from  an 
emphasis  on  oil,  new  sources  of  energy 
must  be  found.  Also,  we  must  stress  the 
need  to  conserve  our  existing  energy  re- 
sources and  reserves. 

ALTKENATIVE    SOUSCXS 

What  are  our  alternatives?  We  will  of 
course  have  to  rely  on  fully  utilizing  our 
remaining  domestic  fossil  fuel  reserves 
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both  on  land  and  in  the  sea  aijd  develop 
and  expand  our  nuclear  capacity.  But  In 
doing  so  we  must  not  overlook  lother  en- 
ergy sources  that  exist  which  Iwill  be  of 
value  to  us  in  the  long  run,  not  only  be- 
cause of  limited  operating  expenses,  but 
also  because  they  are  clean,  ai^d  renew- 
able sources  of  power. 

COAL 

The  United  States  is  in  a  unifaue  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  coal,  whfph  is  our 
most  abundant  natural  resource  for  the 
production  of  energy.  Unlike  me  rest  of 
the  world,  coal  accounts  for  88  percent 
of  all  of  our  known  recoverable  fuel  re- 
sources. I 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
concentrate  on  developing  efBcient  and 
economical  methods  of  extracting  coal 
without  undue  ecological  harm  to  our 
land.  It  is  equally  important  to  find 
ways  to  use  this  resource  without  con- 
tributing to  the  growing  problem  of  air 
pollution  from  our  industries  ind  cities. 
Oovemment  must  take  the  Initiative 
to  help  find  and  encourage  ihe  tech- 
nology to  uncover  and  use  cobI  to  the 
greater  advantage  of  our  counjtry  with- 
out creating  greater  disadvantages  in 
other  areas.  Tax  incentives  and  research 
fimds  must  be  introduced  so  tmt  Indus- 
tries  can  Implement  these  improved 
methods.  The  tremendous  powjer  source 
available  in  coal  can  be  used  Effectively 
to  help  eliminate  the  current  dinand  for 
oil  in  our  coimtry  if  judicious  and  care- 
ful planning  is  developed  with]  both  the 
scientific  nnd  legal  communitl 

CONVEBSION    OP    SHALK    TO    CHCDE 

Conversion  of  shale  to  crude  is  another 
source  of  energy  that  needs  increased 
attention.  This  process  is  still  axpensive, 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  shale.  Due 
to  the  diminishing  amount  of  tl  le  world's 
natural  oil  reserves,  we  may  have  no 
choice  but  to  turn  to  this  methdd.  In  the 
United  States,  we  are  blessed  [with  one 
of  the  largest  supplies  of  shale  oil  in  the 
world;  the  Green  River  shale  deposit  in 
Colorado  is  particularly  suited]  for  such 
conversion. 

This  is  an  attractive  ener^  source 
which  should  be  developed. 

CEOTHEBM&I,   ENERCT 

When  fully  developed,  gdothermal 
energy  may  supply  only  a  llmitetl  amount 
of  our  total  energy  needs.  Howaver.  even 
a  limited  supply  will  partially  eliminate 
our  need  for  fossil  fuels.  It  has!  been  ef- 
fective as  a  power  source  in  cermin  areas 
throughout  the  world,  including  a  suc- 
cessful demonstration  plant  nofr  operat- 
ing in  California.  Also  In  th^  United 
States,  the  Yellowstone  area  in  Wyo- 
ming is  a  potential  geotherm»l  power 
source.  The  hot  springs  and  high  pressure 
steam  areas  there  can  easily  be  har- 
nessed to  produce  energy,  itiere  are 
many  other  locations  In  thd  United 
States  which  should  be  explored  and 
developed  as  soon  as  possible. 

SOLAK    EKERGT 

Solar  energy  presents  more  ^potential 
to  help  fill  our  future  needs.  jWhile  in 
limited  use  at  the  present  tlmte,  indus- 
try, the  public,  and  the  Ctovemment  are 
all  devoting  much  more  attention  and 
study  to  this  clean,  nondepletable  power 
source.  Companies  have  been  organized 
to  produce  solar  components;  Individuals 


and  groups  have  started  solar  housing 
projects;  and  Government  agencies,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Energy  Research 
Administration,  have  committed  them- 
selves to  promoting  this  source  as  a  vi- 
able alternative  for  future  times. 

Yet  much  more  must  be  done  in  this 
vital  area.  Solar  components  are  ex- 
pensive; few  individuals  can  afford  to 
Install  such  systems.  Industry  must  be 
encouraged  to  commit  itself  to  mass 
production  of  these  units. 

The  government  on  both  the  national 
and  State  level  must  be  willing  to  sub- 
sidize construction  of  solar  energy  sys- 
tems in  order  to  stimulate  interest.  And, 
the  public  must  be  educated  about  the 
advantages  of  solar  power.  Solar  energy 
can  be  used  to  meet  10  percent  or  more 
of  our  total  energy  needs  by  the  year 
2000.  However,  we  must  imdertake  a 
massive  program  now  If  we  hope  to  uti- 
lize its  potential  to  the  fullest. 

mrCLXAR    EKERGT 

Nuclear  energy  has  great  potential  to 
aid  our  coimtry's  production  of  electri- 
cal power.  There  are  already  light  water 
reactor  nuclear  plants  in  existence  that 
are  keeping  down  the  customer's  electric 
bill  by  as  much  as  40  percent.  People 
living  near  and  in  areas  serviced  by  these 
plants  are  pleased  with  the  ecologically 
clean  and  inexpensive  power  source. 
However,  the  limited  uraniimi  supply 
makes  extended  use  of  these  light  water 
reactors  untenable.  Focus  is  now  on  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  which 
can  use  available  uranium  much  more 
efiBciently  than  the  light  water  reactors. 

While  serious  questions  about  the 
safety  of  tiiese  new  reactors  have  been 
raised,  safeguards  can  and  are  being  de- 
veloped. Although  we  have  not  yet  foimd 
a  permanent  solution  on  the  problem  of 
nuclear  waste,  we  have  developed  the 
technology  to  safely  store  this  small 
amount  of  matter  for  up  to  100  years. 

The  advantages  offered  by  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  far  outweigh  any  disadvan- 
tages. Along  with  the  above-mentioned 
five  sources  of  energy,  nuclear  power 
can  serve  our  major  energy  needs  In  the 
century  ahead. 

COKSBBVATION    OF    ENERGT 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  in 
addition  to  developing  these  new  sources 
of  energy,  the  daily  living  patterns  of 
most  Americans  results  In  vast  amounts 
of  wasted  energy.  Although  the  pros- 
pects are  good  for  Increased  energy 
sources,  it  Is  essential  that  the  American 
public  learn  energy  conservation  as  a 
way  of  life. 

One  element  in  the  effort  to  change 
our  lifestyles  is  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive energy  awareness  program,  both 
for  industry  and  in  the  private  factor. 
Even  as  factories  are  closing  everyday 
due  to  fuel  shortages,  and  unemployment 
is  on  the  rise,  the  American  public  still 
is  very  suspicious  of  the  "energy  crisis" 
they  experienced  last  year.  Somehow,  it 
must  be  brought  home  to  people  that  al- 
though we  will  have  fuel  tomorrow,  with- 
out proper  conservation  and  usage,  sup- 
plies could  conceivably  run  out  within 
our  lifetime — or  our  children's.  The  re- 
cent energy  crisis  came  so  quickly,  and 
ended  so  abruptly,  that  it  did  great  dam- 
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age  to  the  credibility  of  all  energy  con- 
cerns. 

Accordingly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  must  set  the  exsmiple  by  Eicknowl- 
edging  and  providing  proof  of  the  seri- 
ous and  permanent  nature  of  the  energy 
shortage,  and  developing  appropriate 
conservation  methods  which  will  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  Nation. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  undertake  this  entire  task  on  Its 
own,  there  are  some  ways  by  which  it 
can  stimulate  conservation  measures 
throughout  our  country.  One  option  is 
to  require  an  energy  impact  statement, 
for  all  proposals  or  projects  requiring 
Federal  approval  or  appropriations.  Fed- 
eral funding  for  State  agencies  could  be 
contingent  upon  compliance  with  con- 
servation standards.  Also,  a  tax  break 
for  energy  eflBclent  home  construction, 
and  incentives  for  carpool  riders  should 
be  offered,  on  either  the  State  or  local 
levels.  Also,  tax  incentives  should  be 
offered  to  encourage  energy  eCaclent 
systems  in  industry  and  automobile  pro- 
duction. On  the  State  and  local  level, 
mass  transportation  systems  must  be  de- 
veloped to  allow  for  a  convenient  alter- 
native to  the  use  of  the  private  auto. 

In  view  of  all  these  potential  energy 
sources  and  the  tremendous  need  for 
conservation  in  all  areas  of  our  society, 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
currently  working  toward  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy,  weighing  the  ad- 
vantages and  problems  with  such  possi- 
ble options  as  rationing,  price  control 
or  decontrol,  quotas,  and  tariffs.  The 
President  is  currently  supporting  meas- 
ures that  would  attempt  to  lessen  de- 
mand through  increased  prices.  How- 
ever, although  the  President's  program 
leans  toward  mandatory  compliance 
through  cost  structures,  the  Congress 
would  like  to  encourage  volxmtary  con- 
servation. For  example,  tax  incentives 
would  be  used  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  gasoline  eflBcient  cars. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  two  views  will 
combine  to  produce  a  comprehensive  and 
efiQclent  energy  program  that  wlU  take 
into  consideration  both  short-term  de- 
mands and  long-term  necessities  of  our 
energy  situation. 

In  essence,  the  problem  is  this:  All  too 
often,  the  American  public  has  been 
enamored  with  the  idea  of  a  convenient 
lifestyle  provided  by  high  energy  con- 
sumptive appliances  and  equipment.  We 
must  be  willing  to  forego  some  of  the 
luxxiry  items  and  energy  wasters  in 
order  to  help  preserve  the  more  mean- 
ingful luxury — the  luxury  of  energy  in- 
dependence for  our  country. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  are 
Eisking  many  questions  about  the  energy 
crisis.  Does  it  really  exist?  If  so,  what 
caused  it?  Has  any  good  come  out  of  it? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Some  like  to  think  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  giant  conspiracy  of  the  oil 
companies  to  hold  down  the  supply  of  oil 
so  that  prices  can  rise  to  produce  out- 
rageous windfall  profits.  Just  stating  the 
premise  is  almost  enough  to  discredit  It. 
Collusion  on  the  level  necessary  to  bring 
this  about  would  be  almost  unpreced- 
ented in  history.  Thousands  of  people 
would  have  to  be  in  on  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  facts  and  figures  necessary  to 
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bring  it  about  could  not  be  carried  around 
in  their  heads.  Numerous  records  would 
be  required,  any  one  of  which  could  be, 
and  by  now  would  have  been,  subpenaed 
by  any  number  of  different  jurisdictions. 
It  is  just  not  logical. 

It  is  much  more  productive  to  con- 
sider what  brought  this  problem  about, 
and  how  we  can  best  deal  with  it. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  problem  of  de- 
mand. With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  the  United  States  uses  one- 
third  of  all  the  world's  energy.  Every 
14  years,  demand  completely  doubles. 
During  the  current  decade,  we  used  more 
oil  and  gas  than  during  our  entire  his- 
tory prior  to  1970. 

By  1980,  we  will  need  the  equivalent  of 
47  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Then,  there  is  the  problem  of  supply. 
Even  if  we  had  all  the  crude  oil  in  the 
world,  we  would  still  lack  the  gasoline 
and  heating  fuels  we  need  because  of 
deficient  refinery  capacity.  With  a  con- 
sumption of  17-18  million  barrels  per 
day,  we  can  refine  only  13  million  barrels 
per  day.  Of  course,  all  sorts  of  political 
consideraitons  are  involved  in  building 
new  refineries.  We  have  all  the  coal  we 
need  right  now — enough  to  l£ist  at  least 
250  years — yet  because  of  myriad  politi- 
cal and  bureaucratic  restrictions,  it  is 
difficult  to  either  mine  or  bum  our  coal. 
Coal  production  has  decreased  5  percent 
since  1970,  and  some  in  Congress  would 
have  us  stop  mining  coal  altogether.  This 
Is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of 
all  plants  generating  electricity  in  this 
country  are  dependent  upon  coal  for 
production. 

There  is  great  potential  in  offshore  oil, 
but  here  again  political  considerations 
intervene.  After  the  1969  oil  spill  in 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  a  moratorium 
was  imposed  on  offshore  drilling  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  To  put  the  "problem" 
in  perspective,  however,  17,000  oil  wells 
have  been  drilled  offshore  since  the 
1940's,  and  since  that  time,  there  have 
been  only  foiu'  spills  which  damaged  the 
environment. 

The  oil  resources  In  Alaska  are  tre- 
mendous— just  waiting  for  the  pipeline 
to  be  built — yet  the  Alaska  pipeline  was 
tied  up  for  years.  Only  after  an  act  of 
Congress  took  the  issue  away  from  the 
courts  was  the  796-mile  pipeline  project 
allowed  to  begin.  Over  1,000  different 
local.  State,  and  Federal  regulations  had 
to  be  overcome. 

You  would  think  that  nuclear  power 
would  be  considered  a  salvation  in  light 
of  fuel  shortages.  The  U.S.S.  South  Car- 
olina carries  on  board  the  equivalent  of 
2  million  barrels  of  oil — enough  energy 
for  more  than  10  years  of  operation.  This 
is  what  can  be  accomplished  with  nu- 
clear power,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  ideal 
solution.  Yet,  even  if  there  are  no  fur- 
ther delays,  it  will  be  1985  before  nuclear 
power  can  contribute  significantly  to  our 
energy  needs.  Here  again,  the  problem  is 
political.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one  in 
this  country  has  died  from  a  nuclear  ac- 
cident. The  odds  of  being  hurt  by  leak- 
age from  a  nuclear  plant  are  infinitely 
less  than  those  of  being  struck  by  light- 
ning. Yet,  the  antlnuclear  lobby  is  a 
powerful  one,  and  as  a  result,  we  are 
still  practically  on  the  ground  floor. 

I  think  that  It  is  interesting  to  note 


that  there  is  some  good  that  has  come 
out  of  the  Arab  embargo  and  its  result- 
ing energy  shortages.  For  the  first  time, 
Americans  realize  that  our  energy  re- 
sources are  finite.  I  believe  that  the 
country  matured  a  great  deal  as  a  result 
of  the  crisis  of  last  year.  Also,  there  were 
some  more  concrete  benefits.  The  value 
of  our  money  increased  because,  while  we 
had  it  rough,  our  western  European 
competitors  were  in  much  worse  shape. 
Even  now,  people  in  other  countries  are 
paying  $2  and  more  per  gallon  for  their 
gasoline — with  a  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing. For  the  same  reason,  the  price  of 
their  products  Increased  more  than  ours 
did,  tiius  putting  us  in  a  better  com- 
petitive position.  Thus,  our  balance-of- 
payments  picture  improved  substantially. 
Of  course,  a  highly  beneficial  sidelight 
has  been  the  marked  reduction  in  auto- 
mobile accidents. 

The  big  question  is  where  do  we  go 
from  here.  How  do  we  solve  our  energy 
problems?  Basically,  there  are  two  leg- 
islative directions  in  which  we  can  move. 
One,  which  I  call  the  interventionist  ap- 
proach, calls  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  mandate  and  administer  price 
levels  for  oil.  Also,  supply  and  efficiency 
levels  would  be  tightly  controlled.  The 
other  is  basically  a  "hands  off"  policy  in 
which  market  prices  would  be  stabilized 
by  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Appro- 
priate windfall  profit  regulations  would 
be  provided. 

It  is  my  view  that  big  Government, 
which  has  the  well-known  tendency  to 
stick  its  bureaucratic  nose  further  and 
further  into  the  market  place,  bears  a 
great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  our 
problems.  For  example.  Government  has 
greatly  stimulated  the  demand  for  nat- 
ural gas  by  keeping  the  cost  of  this  fuel 
source  artificially  low  by  means  of  price 
controls.  Meanwhile,  this  has  served  to 
restrict  supply,  because  the  businessman 
has  no  incentive  to  seek  more  gas  when 
he  knows  that  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 
make  a  profit  once  he  finds  It. 

It  seems  that  we  never  learn.  After  the 
experience  with  natural  gas;  there  are 
still  those  who  advocate  price  rollbacks 
for  gasoline  and  absolute  limits  on  selling 
price. 

I  think  you  can  tell  from  my  com- 
ments that  I  prefer  the  "hands  off,"  free 
market  approach.  In  a  free  market, 
shortages  theoretically  cannot  exist.  The 
increased  prices  which  result  from  short- 
ages tend  to  stimulate  production.  It  is 
arguable  that  if  petroleum  prices  had 
been  allowed  to  rise  naturally,  the  quan- 
tity supplied  would  have  expanded  to 
meet  the  quantity  demanded.  As  higher 
prices  bring  about  automatic  rationing 
among  consumers,  the  supply  increases 
still  further,  and  the  price  thereupon 
goes  back  down  to  acceptable  levels.  This 
is  not  nearly  as  complicated  as  it  sounds, 
and  it  really  works.  It  has  worked  be- 
fore, as  in  the  case  of  the  whale  oil  ex- 
perience, and  it  will  work  again  when 
allowed  to  operate  properly. 

Mr.  HAGEHDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  94th  Congress  convened  in  January, 
it  has  been  the  center  of  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  the  media  for  its  ap- 
parent inability  to  deal  with  the  Nation's 
energy  problems.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  are  several  Members  of 


Congress  who  have  put  forward  sugges- 
tions toward  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive, practical  programs  on  en- 
ergy and  are  trying  to  get  something 
done  about  them.  Hopefully,  during  the 
August  recess,  my  colleagues  and  I  can 
take  our  case  to  the  people  and  clear  up 
some  of  their  doubts  and  misgivings  as 
to  which  solutions  are  realistic  and  which 
are  not. 

The  energy  problem  is  a  two-sided  coin 
and  we  must  confront  both  problems  if 
we  are  going  to  formulate  a  long-range 
solution.  Energy  self-sufficiency  depends 
not  only  on  conservation,  but  on  in- 
creased production  as  well.  Virtually 
every  means  of  conservation,  on  its  own, 
results  in  a  corresponding  regression  in 
the  standard  of  living.  It  is  therefore 
crucial  that  all  Americans  realize  the 
necessity  of  complementing  these  con- 
servation measures  with  stepped-up  pro- 
duction. 

To  date,  the  Federal  Government  has 
regulated  industry  down  to  a  standstill. 
Natural  gas  prices  have  been  held  at 
an  artificially  low  level  until  producers 
simply  can  no  longer  afford  to  expand 
production  by  developing  new  sources  of 
natural  gas.  As  a  result,  some  suppliers 
tiave  been  forced  to  buy  from  foreign 
sources  at  exorbitant  prices  and  some  of 
the  larger  consvuners,  such  as  electrical 
generating  plants,  have  had  to  rely  on 
other  energy  sources  such  as  fuel  oil.  In 
either  case  it  is  the  consumer  who  winds 
up  picking  up  the  tab  for  this  costly  reg- 
ulation. In  addition,  we  place  an  added 
drain  on  our  already  dwindling  supplies 
of  readily  available  petroleum,  and  there 
is  valid  concern  about  whether  there  will 
be  enough  natural  gas  to  heat  our  homes 
this  winter. 

A  similar  problem  exists  in  the  area  of 
Government  price  setting  for  domestic 
crude  oil.  The  Congress  seems  willing  to 
allow  the  OPEC  countries  to  extort  $14 
per  barrel  for  crude  oil  from  the  Ameri- 
can pubhc,  while  holding  domestic  prices 
down  to  a  noncompetitive  $5.25  per  bar- 
rel. The  inevitable  result  is  the  transfer 
of  millions  of  American  dollars  from  the 
already  hard-pressed  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  to  the  bulging  bank 
accoimts  of  the  OPEC  sheiks.  Decontrol 
of  domestic  oil  would  help  force  Arab 
oil  down  to  a  fair  market  price  and  thus 
help  keep  American  dollars  at  home. 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  retarding  production  of  domes- 
tic oil  and  natural  gas,  it  is  compounding 
the  problem  by  its  strict  regulation  of 
alternative  sources  such  as  coal  and  nu- 
clear power.  As  a  result,  we  sit  in  the 
middle  of  an  energy  cnmch  and  are 
forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  oil  because 
we  are  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  the 
available  alternatives.  For  the  most  part, 
this  has  resulted  from  a  well-meaning, 
but  ill-advised,  overreaction  to  the  en- 
vironmental lobby.  Again,  as  with  nat- 
ural gas,  the  consumer  must  pay  the  bill 
for  overregulatlon. 

As  if  that  is  not  enough.  Congress  has 
created  a  tax  structure  that  actually  en- 
courages American  industry  to  invest  in 
overseas  development.  It  is  a  simple  but 
inviolate  truth  that  an  Investor  will  put 
his  dollar  where  It  will  get  the  largest 
retiim.  By  allowing  the  writeoff  of  for- 
eign royalties  as  a  tax  deduction,  and 
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other  similar  loopholes,  we  have  made 
It  attractive  for  our  oil  com]  )anles  to  de- 
velop new  sources  of  oil  ill  the  OPEC 
countries  rather  than  here  at  home.  This 
not  only  deprives  us  of  tie  domestic 
production  increases  we  so  desperately 
need,  but  is  tantamoimt  to  exportation 
of  jobs  during  a  time  of  riicord  unem- 
ployment as  well. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  h  owever,  that 
in  this  category,  Govemm  ;nt  has  not 
been  alone  in  its  shortsightedness.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  as  soon  is  Standard 
Oil  had  developed  its  Mexic  an  holdings 
into  a  lucrative  enterprise,  he  Mexican 
Government  expropriated  tliem.  Unfor- 
tunately, modem  industrialists  have 
failed  to  heed  the  historical  warning, 
and  now  we  see  other  foreign  govern- 
ments following  suit. 

Congress  has  come  up  agjjnst  similar 
problems  in  the  area  of  cpnservation. 
Proposals  ranging  from  the!  removal  of 
Federal  excise  tax  on  radial  tires  to  a 
23-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  gjisoline  have 
been  offered.  The  problem  vith  most  of 
these  proposals  is  that  they  kre  directed 
at  a  specific  product  or  grotip  of  prod- 
ucts, and  consequently  penalize  some 
consumers  while  leaving  others  im- 
touched.  This  is  further  complicated  by 
the  tendency  to  water  mojt  proposals 
down  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  more 
politically  palatable.  The  ne ;  result  is  a 
token  attack  on  one  of  thi  symptoms 
rather  than  a  cure  for  the  pisease. 

Well  then,  if  we  have  defined  our  prob- 
lems as  production  and  cons(  rvation,  we 
should  be  able  to  do  something  about 
them.  What  is  needed  is  a  cor  iprehensive 
legislative  program  to  attack  both  prob- 
lems at  their  source  and  provide  a  re- 
alistic alternative.  Unfortu  lately,  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  has 
failed  to  accomplish  this,  and  refuses  to 
allow  the  proposals  of  eithei'  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  minority  to  be  implemented. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  the  corsumer  who 
must  pay  for  this  nonenergy  policy.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  are  no  easy  so  utions,  but 
that  does  not  mean  we  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  problem. 

In  the  area  of  conservatio  i,  we  must 
take  steps  to  strike  a  balan:^  between 
reasonable  environmental  corsiderations 
and  increased  efficiency  in  f  ue  I  consump- 
tion. We  must  implement  a  noratorium 
on  more  stringent  emission  standards, 
and  review  existing  ones  with  an  eye  to- 
ward relaxing  those  that  havi ;  proven  to 
be  beyond  reason.  We  must  eiIso  facili- 
tate conversion  to  alternative  fuels,  such 
as  coal,  wherever  possible.  ?^naUy  we 
must  continue  to  promote  pul  )lic  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  conservation  in 
terms  of  proper  building  in-sulation,  en- 
ergy-efficient home  appliances,  econom- 
ical automobiles,  and  the  fu  1  range  of 
similar  fuel  saving  devices. 

Even  more  important,  howdver,  is  the 
need  for  people  to  realize  thai  conserva- 
tion Is  only  a  small  part  of  th  e  total  en- 
ergy picture.  If  we  hope  to  inprove,  or 
even  maintain,  our  current  sandard  of 
living,  it  is  imperative  that  i?e  step  up 
production  and  allow  the  wheels  of  prog- 
ress to  turn  once  again.  We  ^nnot  al- 
low our  current  economic  recovery  to  be 
negated  by  critical  shortages  of  energy 
that  can  be  avoided. 

At  the  present  time,  our  readily  avail - 
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able  energy  sources  are  limited  to  coal, 
natural  gas,  and  petroleum.  The  Federal 
Government  has  to  get  out  of  the  price- 
fixing  business  and  allow  industry  to  go 
ahead  with  the  increased  production  of 
these  fuels.  No  one  wants  to  let  the  pe- 
troleum producers  take  advantage  of  our 
present  energy  plight  by  using  it  as  an 
excuse  to  amass  great  wealth.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  includes  a  provision 
for  a  windfall  profits  tax  and  a  plowback 
provision.  That  combination  wiU  insure 
that  the  increased  revenues  brought 
about  by  decontrol  would  be  reinvested 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  Industry 
and  the  consimaer.  Price  fixing  simply 
does  not  work.  It  did  not  work  with  meat 
prices  and  it  hasn't  worked  with  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas.  Increased  use  of 
coal  and  deregulation  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  would  increase  supply  and  lower  de- 
mand. Basic  economics  dictates  that  such 
a  combination  will  result  in  a  price  the 
consumer  can  live  with. 

We  cannot  stop  there  however.  We 
must  also  look  down  the  road  to  the  next 
decade.  Nuclear  fission,  gasification  of 
coal,  and  oil  shale  are  waiting  in  the 
wings  of  alternative  sources  of  energy, 
but  must  be  developed  through  an  or- 
derly and  effective  plan  beginning  now. 
To  implement  such  a  plan  requires  capi- 
tal, and  price-fixing  blocks  any  chance 
of  developing  that  capital. 

It  is  equally  important  that  we  lock 
ahead  to  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
begin  to  develop  those  energy  sources 
that  are  now  at  the  drawing  board  stage. 
Sources  such  as  solar  energy,  geothermal 
energj',  nuclear  fusion,  and  local  sources 
such  as  wind,  tides,  and  waste  will  be 
the  fuel  of  the  future,  but  they  cannot 
be  developed  overnight. 

As  we  approach  our  Bicentennial  it  is 
time  for  us  to  remember  that  this  Na- 
tion was  built  by  men  of  vision,  not 
Government  regulation.  Although  Uncle 
Sam.  likes  to  point  the  finger  at  private 
industry,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  Gov- 
ernment, and  Government  alone,  that 
profits  from  the  rampant  inflation 
caused  by  artificial  price  fixing.  The 
problem  is  complex,  but  the  solution  Is 
available.  We  can  and  will  beat  the  en- 
ergy problem  if  Congress  has  the  wis- 
dom to  step  aside  and  let  free  enterprise 
go  to  work. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  read  a  letter  to  the  editor 
in  one  of  the  major  Washington  papers 
to  the  effect  that  most  Americans  doubt 
that  our  country  has  a  serious  energy 
problem,  especially  a  shortage  of  gaso- 
line. This  particular  citizen  expressed 
the  view  that  the  whole  energy  question 
was  not  a  matter  of  the  future  avail- 
ability of  energy,  but  the  real  problem 
was  that  the  big  producers  of  energy  had 
created  an  artificial  shortage  to  gouge 
the  public  and  obtain  big  profits. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  view 
is  given  credence  in  many  parts  of 
America.  Those  that  hold  to  this  view 
are,  of  course,  correct  in  believing  that 
there  is  no  physical  shortage  of  gasoline 
or  many  other  forms  of  energy  today. 
No  one  can  deny  that  our  service  stations 
have  plenty  of  gasoline  at  this  point  of 
time.  But,  the  energy  picture  for  the  not 
too  distant  future  is  an  entirely  different 
story. 


A  quote  from  the  national  magazine 
Newsweek,  July  7.  1975,  page  50,  tella 
the  story: 

As  ERDA  (Federal  Energy  Research  ard 
Development  Administration)  Robert  rn 
outlined  the  problem.  It  took  the  nation  60 
years  to  switch  from  wood  to  coal  and  an- 
other  60  to  switch  from  coal  to  oil.  We  don't 
have  60  years  to  switch  to  the  tiest  cycle- 
our  oU  and  gas  wont  last  that  long. 

To  meet  this  coming  shortage  in  cm 
current  energy  base -oil -ERDA  in  a  re- 
cent report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  entitled,  "A  National  Plan  for 
Energy  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration :  Creating  Energy  Choices 
for  the  Future,"  stated,  to  again  quote 
the  Newsweek  article: 

To  avoid  a  massive  depression  because  of 
fuel  shortages,  the  Nation  must  develop  iti 
oil,  gas,  coal  and  nuclear  power  capability 
on  a  crash  basis  between  now  and  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  been 
struggling  for  the  past  6  months  with 
the  energy  problem.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  been  addressing  ourselves  to  only 
one  facet  of  the  total  picture  during  this 
period— the  oil  situation. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  various  goals  In- 
dicated to  us  by  the  experts  for  meeting 
energy  production  in  the  United  States 
all  look  to  coal  as  the  major  source  for 
at  least  the  next  several  decades.  More- 
over, the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the 
challenge  to  the  Nation  are  made  graph- 
ically evident  when  we  reflect  that,  by 
the  year  2000,  the  world  Is  expected  to 
use  more  energy  than  It  has  used  in  an 
of  the  previous  history  of  human  exist- 
ence. 

In  order  to  achieve  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy goals,  bituminous  coal  production 
has  been  estimated  to  increase  substan- 
tially above  the  current  600  million  tons 
per  year,  so  that  by  1985  a  goal  of  as 
much  as  twice  that  amount  is  seen  as  not 
only  necessary,  but  also  attainable  by 
certain  U.  S.  energy  policy  workers. 

However,  in  order  to  reach  that  goal 
of  1.2  billion  tons  of  coal  production  a 
year,  or  even  a  more  modest  900  million 
tons,  several  constraints  must  be  over- 
come. This  will  necessitate  expanding 
production  in  every  major  coal-bearing 
area  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
Ralph  E.  Bailey,  president  of  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.,  in  remarks  before  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Convention  In  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  in  May  1975.  He  further  stated  that 
this  goal  of  expanded  coal  production 
c£in  be  achieved  only  If  industry,  labor, 
Government,  and  the  pubUc  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  immediate  resolution 
of  some  of  the  problems  before  us. 

A  national  coal  policy  Is  therefore  ur- 
gently neded  if  the  United  States  Is  to 
solve  its  current  and  future  energy  prob- 
lems. 

In  developing  a  national  coal  policy 
we  must  consider  the  problems  relating 
to  coal  production,  coal  prices  and  con- 
straints on  Coal  production. 

COAL    PRODUCTION 

Coal  production  In  the  United  States 
has  risen  slowly  In  the  past  10  years,  from 
about  500  million  tons  per  year  to  603 
million  tons  in  1970;  however,  In  1971 
It  dropped  to  552  million  tons  and  did 
not  break  the  600  barrier  again  until 
1974  when  601  million  tons  were  mined— 
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USBM,  Mineral  Industry  Surveys,  Week- 
ly Coal  Report,  March  28,  1975,  table  3. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  coal  produc- 
tion goal  of  1.2  billion  tons  per  year 
by  1985 — Project  Independence — looms 
large  against  the  backdrop  of  lesser  num- 
bers. An  ever  longer-range  estimate,  of 
1.6  million  tons  per  year  by  the  year 
2000,  will  finally  put  U.S.  coal  production 
ahead  of  U.S.  demand;  that  estimate  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines — Coal  Week, 
June  30.  1975,  p.  2 — is  "based  on  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  analyses  and  judg- 
mental considerations." 

For  the  nearer  term,  coal  production 
In  1975  is  estimated  by  the  National  Coal 
Association's  Economics  Committee  to  be 
645  million  tons — up  7.3  percent  from 
1974's  601  million — Coal  News,  June  27, 
1975,  page  3.  Domestic  consumption  and 
exports  of  611  million  tons  in  1974,  are 
expected  to  increase  some  3.4  percent 
and  reach  632  million  in  1975. 

COAL    PRICKS 

(joal  prices  in  recent  years  have  in- 
creased dramatically,  largely  in  response 
to  the  increased  price  of  competing  fuels, 
and  this  relationship  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  the  immediate  future.  A  recent 
analysis  of  cost  factors  and  estimated 
price  increases,  together  with  actual 
price  increases  during  1974,  suggest  that 
Increased  profits  are  a  significant  factor 
in  recent  coal  pricings — Anderson,  Rob- 
ert W.,  "An  Analysis  of  Cost  Factors  of 
1974  Coal  Prices":  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service  unnum- 
bered report,  July  1,  1975,  18  pages. 

Some  80  percent  of  coal  production  is 
marketed  under  long-term  contracts,  and 
the  remainder  sold  on  the  spot  market. 
The  spot  market  had,  in  the  past,  been 
considered  a  better  refiector  of  market 
trends  than  the  slower  moving  contract 
average  price.  The  coal  price  equilibriu.m 
of  recent  years  began  to  shift  dramati- 
cally in  late  1973,  when  spot  prices  began 
to  rise  more  rapidly  than  contract  prices. 
In  only  a  year  the  ratio  of  spot  to  con- 
tract had  doubled  from  1.2  in  September 
1973  to  2.4  in  September  1974;  however, 
It  has  decreased  nearly  as  dramatically 
since  then,  so  that  by  March  1975  the 
ratio  had  returned  to  only  1.6.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  had  expected 
the  accelerated  spot-market  trend  to 
continue  imtil  1979  or  1980,  when  equi- 
librium should  be  restored  to  the  coal 
market  and  "the  spot  price  should  drop 
verj'  rapidly  to  a  figure  close  to  the  aver- 
age contract  price" — FEA,  Utilitj-  Oil 
Savings.  Coal  Supply  Potential  Task 
Group  Report,  January  14,  1975,  pages 
18-20. 

CONSTBAINTS    ON    COAL    PRODTTCTION 

Although  bituminous  coal  production 
goals  have  been  presented  in  a  somewhat 
heady  fashion  by  a  number  of  persons 
who  recognize  that  the  United  States  has 
ample  reserves  and  equally  ample  capa- 
bility to  produce,  a  hard  look  at  our  past 
track  record  should  cause  us  to  be  con- 
cerned about  a  number  of  constraints, 
some  of  which  could  be  serious  impedi- 
ments to  our  achieving  these  goals. 

TR  ANSPORTATION 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
In  1972  some  two-thirds  of  the  coal  was 
transported    by    rail,    12    percent    was 


hauled  by  water  and  12  percent  by  truck, 
and  10  percent  was  used  in  mine -mouth 
plants.  The  FEA  assumes  that  as  coal 
production  is  expanded,  rail  will  continue 
to  be  the  predominant  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

Rail  transportation  costs  for  coal  are 
twice  as  high  for  regular  trains  than  for 
imit  trains,  and  xmit-traln  costs  are  twice 
those  for  water  transportation. 

Both  rail  and  water  transportation 
facilities  would  be  hard  put  to  transport 
significantly  larger  quantities  in  the  near 
future,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States, 
despite  protestations  of  those  transport 
industries  about  the  numbers  of  new 
rail  hopper-cars  on  order  or  the  avail- 
ability of  barges.  This  constraint  is  due 
partly  to  the  conversion  of  electric  utili- 
ties and  Industrial  plants  away  from 
coal  to  other  boiler  fuels  in  recent  years, 
which  has  naturally  caused  a  reluctance 
by  rail  and  water  carriers  to  commit 
their  resources  to  a  major  expansion  in 
fleets  and  equipment  for  moving  coal. 
CAPrrAL 

A  second  constraint  to  meeting  the 
coal-production  goals  stated  above  is  the 
availabUity  of  investment  capital.  A 
long-term  market  for  coal  must  be  evi- 
dent, if  the  required  capital  Is  to  be  made 
available.  A  national  coal  policy  is  needed 
which  would  not  only  assure  this  long- 
term  market  but  also  would  help  alle- 
viate uncertainties  over  Federal  policies 
on  issues  such  as  environmental  controls, 
oil-import  levels  and  prices,  natural-gas 
pricing,  transportation  and  tax  policy. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

The  third  coal-production  constraint, 
environmental  protection  requirement,  is 
a  serious  one,  indeed.  All  segments  of  the 
Nation — the  coal  producers,  the  govern- 
mental regulators,  and  the  consumers  of 
coal  products  such  as  electricity — are 
aware  of  the  serious  environmental  im- 
pacts of  coal  mining. 

Certainly  some  temporary  balance  Is 
needed  In  the  Clean  Air  Act,  at  least  for 
a  prescribed  short  term,  to  insure  pur- 
chasers of  coal  that  they  can  biun  coal 
of  less  than  desired  purities,  until  either 
plants  can  be  equipped  with  adequate 
environmental  controls  or  coal  process- 
ing can  be  developed  which  is  environ- 
mentally safe.  Otherwise  capital  will  not 
be  available  to  support  or  overcome  any 
of  the  constraints  enumerated  herein. 

MANPOWER 

A  fourth  constraint  Is  likely  to  be  the 
adequate  supply  of  trained  manpower. 
In  1973,  approxhnately  158,000  people 
were  employed  In  the  bituminous  coal- 
mining industry,  75  percent  of  whom 
worked  in  underground  mine  operations. 
The  manpower  problem  Is  not  merely  one 
of  numbers  of  people  available,  but  of 
their  productivity. 

An  Inadequate  supply  of  professional 
mining  engineers  Is  seen.  But  they  are 
not  the  only  ones.  The  2  percent  annual 
Increase  In  coal-mining  personnel  called 
for  in  the  Project  Independence  Blue- 
print's "business-as-usual"  scenario  after 
1977  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  more 
significant  constraints. 

HKALTH    AND   BAPETT 

Related  to  the  productivity  Issue,  and 
to  the  total  manpower  issue,  Is  the  mat- 


ter of  mine  health  and  safety.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  fatalities  and  lost-time 
Injuries  In  the  mine,  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  imposed 
restrictions  on  mining  practices. 

The  Federal  position  is  that  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  Nation's  coal  miners 
must  not  be  compromised  In  our  drive 
for  greatly  increased  coal  production. 
However,  our  recent  track  record  in  this 
area  has  not  been  completely  promising, 
and  fatalities  and  nonfatal  injuries  In 
the  coal  mines  are  -still  more  frequent 
than  society  is  willing  to  accept. 

The  mine  health  and  ssd'ety  statistics 
for  1974  are  not  promising,  as  under- 
ground-mine fatalities  involving  ma- 
chinery increased,  as  did  fatalities  for 
surface  mining  and  for  other  surface 
facilities. 

A  national  coal  policy  must  include 
improved  health  and  safety — which  will 
constitute  an  Important  constraint  on 
productivity. 

ACCESS 

Access  to  coal  reserves  in  the  ground 
is  likely  to  provide  a  serious  constraint  to 
production  of  coal  from  the  monstrous 
U.S.  reserves  on  public  lands.  Of  the  434 
billion  tons  of  coal  reserves  that  is  con- 
sidered minable  with  today's  technology 
and  economics — called  the  demonstrated 
coal  resource  base  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  233  is  bituminous.  165  is  subbi- 
tuminous,  28  is  lignite,  and  7  is  anthra- 
cite. 

Most  of  the  192  billion  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous reserves — 162  billion  or  84  percent — 
are  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  effectively  reduced 
by  sulfur  content  because  only  21  bil- 
lion tons — 13  percent — contain  1  percent 
sulfur  or  less.  The  huge  subbltuminous 
coal  resources  of  the  Western  States — 
100  billion  tons — are  little  reduced  by 
sulfur  content,  as  91  billion  tons — 90  per- 
cent— contain  1  percent  sulfur  or  less; 
they  constitute  an  impressive  resource 
to  be  tapped  as  the  United  States  moves 
to  meet  its  coal-production  goals  in  fu- 
ture years. 

WATER 

Although  a  large  increase  in  coal  pro- 
duction will  probably  not  have  a  major 
impact  on  water  demand,  a  large  gasifi- 
cation-liquefaction development  to  de- 
velop synthetic  fuels  from  coal  would 
require  significant  amounts  of  water. 
Such  problems  could  be  particularly  seri- 
ous in  a  large  part  of  the  Western  United 
States  and  in  other  areas  where  the 
available  surfsicewater  supply  is  short  or 
has  already  been  completely  appropriated 
by  holders  of  prior  water  rights. 

SHORTAGES  OF   MATERIALS 

New  mining  equipment  Is  currently 
constrained  by  long  leadtimes  for  de- 
livery— of  both  surface-mining  and  un- 
derground equipment.  The  time  needed 
to  produce  and  deliver  certain  types  of 
large  surface-mining  equipment  had 
lengthened  from  2  to  5  years  in  the  past 
few  years,  until  major  suppliers  recently 
took  steps  to  Increase  production  ca- 
pacity. 

The  problem  is  less  critical  for  the  long 
term  than  it  Is  for  the  next  few  years,  be- 
cause draglines,  replacement  machinery, 
and  space  parts  are  now  subject  to  con- 
siderable delays  in  delivery.  The  avail- 
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able  options  to  correct  this  defl<  lency  are 
twofold:  First,  to  improve  productivity 
of  mining  equipment;  and  second,  to 
adopt  a  policy  that  will  stimulate  ex- 
panded production  of  such  eauipment. 

CONCLUSION  I 

By  examining  the  preceding 'dozen  or 
so  constraints  to  increased  coa4  produc- 
tion, it  Is  obvious  that  singly  and  together 
they  constitute  a  severe  deterrent  to  the 
capability  of  the  United  States  to  reach 
Its  future  energy  goals.  Incenllves  and 
other  means  to  overcome  thsse  con- 
straints will  be  needed  in  order  to  reach 
the  goal  of  1.2  billion  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duction by  1985. 

Obviously,  the  designing  and  adoption 
of  a  national  coal  policy  is  urgent — one 
that  will  take  into  account  ail  of  the 
aforementioned  issues  and  will  h  e  flexible 
enough  to  include  others  that  m  ay  arise. 
A  concerted  effort  by  the  Natloa  will  be 
necessary  If  we  are  going  to  b«i  able  to 
overcome  these  obstacles  and  achieve 
energy  independence  and  a  vlaMe  econ- 
omy for  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  currently  preparing 
a  national  coal  policy  bill  whlcli  I  hope 
to  Introduce  shortly  after  we  reti  im  from 
the  Augiist  recess. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of 
us  who  have  given  deep  and  extensive 
study  to  the  short  term  and  loiig  range 
energy  problems  of  our  count -y,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tolerate  political  dema- 
goguery  that  promises  the  peope  abun- 
dant oil  at  cheap  prices,  which  i ;  clearly 
Impossible. 

The  hard  facts  show  that  worl  i  petro- 
leimi  resources  are  not  inexhaustible, 
most  of  those  resources  are  con  ti  oiled  by 
foreign  nations,  and  the  age  of  even 
moderate  prices  is  probably  gone  forever. 
The  Interna tional  cartel  haj  guad- 
rupled  its  oil  prices  within  the  p  ist  year 
and  a  half,  and  appears  ready  to  raise 
the  prices  again. 

Production  of  crude  oil  in  th;  conti- 
nental United  States  has  been  dsclinlng 
for  several  years  as  we  have  drai  ned  ex- 
isting fields. 

American  oil  industry  promts,  which 
reached  windfall  heights  last  year  be- 
cause of  foreign  inventories  ovTied  by 
the  companies,  have  dropped  26  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  ,  Vnd  the 
foreign  properties  of  the  Amercan  oil 
industry  are  rapidly  being  nationalized. 
Extensive  exploratory  drilling  through- 
out the  American  mainland  witiin  the 
pest  year  and  a  half  has  produce  d  hun- 
dreds of  dry  holes.  It  is  very  likiily  that 
large  new  oilfields  do  not  exist  In  the 
lower  48  States. 

Our    remaining    substantial    oil    re- 
sources are  in  the  Atlantic  Arctlcland  off 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Etevelop 
ment  of  these  resources  can  be  achieved 
only  at  tremendous  cost. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  not  a  happy  experience  to  liit  here 
and  listen  to  political  speeches  which 
defend  price  controls  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  Price  controls  will  only  make 
the  problem  worse. 

We  cannot  control  the  prices  ^harged 
by   the   International   cartel,   but  price 
controls  on  domestic  oil  have  t'vo  dls 
astrous  consequences:    First,  coiisimip- 


tlon  continues  to  Increase;  and  second, 
production  continues  to  decline. 

However,  if  we  £illow  prices  to  rise  to 
levels  that  reflect  the  true  condition  of 
the  market:  First,  consumption  will  de- 
cline; and  second,  there  will  be  adequate 
incentive  for  the  enormous  investment 
needed  to  develop  our  Arctic  and  offshore 
oil. 

With  decontrol,  however,  we  will  need 
to  enact  a  reasonable  tax  on  rising  prof- 
its that  are  not  reinvested  in  develop- 
ment and  production  of  oil.  We  must 
protect  the  public  from  being  victimized 
by  rapacious  profiteering. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  prices  will  rise 
no  matter  what  we  do.  If  we  fall  to  dis- 
cipline ourselves  to  strict  conservation, 
and  if  we  fail  to  achieve  production  from 
our  remaining  resources,  we  will  be  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  foreign  oil  at  in- 
creasing prices  fixed  by  the  cartel. 

We  are  already  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
oil  we  consume,  which  makes  us  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  foreign  policy 
blackmail.  In  terms  of  our  own  national 
security,  we  must  not  allow  this  vul- 
nerability to  increase. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  sharply  reduce 
our  reliance  on  foreign  oil  over  the  next 
decade  If  we  fully  develop  our  dMnestic 
resources,  increase  our  use  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  and  conserve  energy 
in  every  possible  way. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  conservation 
already  undertaken  by  the  American 
people  in  reaction  to  rising  prices.  I  am 
also  encouraged  by  great  strides  being 
made  in  research  and  development  of 
solar  energy,  which  will  soon  be  used  to 
heat  thousands  of  homes  and  businesses. 
Considerable  progress  Is  being  made 
on  research  of  alternative  fuels  and  fuel 
mixtures  to  reduce  gasoline  consump- 
tion. The  American  people  are  rapidly 
turning  to  small,  fuel-efficient  cars. 

Nuclear  energy  will  become  Increas- 
ingly important  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power,  but  I  nourish  the  hope  for 
a  great  technological  breakthrough  that 
will  provide  solar  generation  of  electric 
power. 

We  have  enormous  resources  of  coal 
with  which  to  generate  electric  power 
and  heat  homes  and  businesses.  We  can 
hope  for  research  advances  In  coal  gasi- 
fication and  Uquefactlon.  Perhaps  we 
will  even  achieve  significant  production 
of  methane  gas  from  sewage. 

All  these  things  are  possible  within  our 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  they  will  not  come 
cheaply  or  immediately. 

In  the  meantime,  our  economy  will  be 
heavily  reliant  on  oil.  and  that  will  not 
come  cheaply,  either.  Let  us  not  delude 
ourselves,  or  the  people. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  friend,  Congressman  Bill 
Armsthong,  for  taking  this  special  order 
today,  and  for  his  excellent  leadership 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Energy  and  En- 
vironment. The  Nation  desperately  needs 
an  energy  policy  that  leads  us  toward 
energy  Independence,  and  increases  do- 
mestic petroleum  production.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  pays  continual  lip 
service  to  these  goals,  yet  constantly 
brings  before  this  House  so-called  en- 
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ergy  bills  which  make  these  goals  more 
impossible.  It  is  long  past  time  to  intro- 
duce some  sanity  into  our  deliberations 
in  energy. 

The  problem  we  face  is  simple.  Do- 
mestic demand  for  petroleum  products 
has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  about  7.5 
percent  a  year,  while  domestic  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  has  declined  by  i.i 
million  barrels  a  day  since  1970.  To 
make  up  the  gap  in  this  excess  of  supply 
over  demand,  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  we  import  38  percent  of  our  petro- 
leum. As  the  Arab  embargo  showed  this 
is  an  intolerable  situation,  but  one  which 
will  worsen  to  50  percent  dependency  by 
1980  and  60  percent  dependency  by  1985 
unless  this  Congress  makes  some  intel- 
ligent decisions. 

To  solve  our  dilemma,  and  cut  down 
on  imports  we  can  do  one  of  two  things: 
cut  down  on  demand  or  increase  the 
supply.  We  have  spent  entirely  too  much 
time  in  this  Congress  trying  out  schemes 
to  achieve  cuts  in  demand,  but  have  not 
undertaken  any  sensible  plan,  save  one, 
to  increase  supply.  That  has  been  a 
major,  and  costly,  mistake. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  ways  the  American  people  can 
conserve  on  petroleum.  The  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit  is  one  concrete  ex- 
ample. I  believe  we  should  conduct  an 
extensive  campaign  to  educate  our  citi- 
zens on  the  need  for  conservation.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  savings  to  be 
achieved  through  decreased  demand 
without  worsening  our  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Since  1950,  there  has  been  a  steady  cor- 
relation between  growth  in  GNP  and 
growth  in  energy  consumption.  If  we 
are  serious  about  bringing  this  country 
out  of  the  current  recession  and  restor- 
ing a  growing  economy,  we  must  realize 
that  petroleum  consumption  is  going  to 
go  up  as  well.  I  do  not  seriously  believe 
that  the  days  of  7.5  percent  annual  in- 
creases In  petroleum  use  will  ever  re- 
turn, but  most  reliable  estimate  put 
growth  at  4  percent  per  annum  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  an  ab- 
solute zero  growth  rate  In  petroleum 
consimiptlon,  or  even  worse,  an  artificial 
ceiling  based  on  1973  consumption  levels, 
will  be  accompanied  by  continued  reces- 
sion and  double-digit  unemployment 
figures.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  resulted 
in  a  7-percent  drop  in  real  GNP— elo- 
quent proof  that  decreased  demand  can 
be  pushed  only  so  far  without  economic 
consequences  that  are  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

StiU,  this  is  the  tactic  that  has  been 
favored  by  the  majority  party.  First, 
they  offered  us  H.R.  6860,  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Conversion  Act,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

This  bill,  with  its  reliance  upon  a  gaso- 
line tax  and  import  quotas,  would  have 
created  an  artificial  shortage  of  petro- 
leum products,  especially  gasoline.  It  is 
a  grotesque  monument  to  the  theory  that 
Congress  can  reduce  consumption  with- 
out any  visible  consequences.  Not  satis- 
fled  with  this  travesty,  the  leadership 
served  up  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
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Commerce  Committee's  gem,  H.R.  7014. 
"Ilie  height  of  lunacy  was  reached  in  this 
bill,  which  mandated  that  no  more  gaso- 
line may  be  sold  in  the  future  than  was 
sold  during  the  embargo.  Apparently  the 
majority  feels  that  the  embargo  was  such 
a  good  idea  that  it  needs  repeating,  and 
if  the  Arabs  will  not  accommodate  us. 
Congress  will. 

What  the  proponents  of  this  "cut  de- 
mand" theory  do  not  imderstand  is  that 
there  is  a  bottom  line  below  which  the 
American  people  cannot  cut  their  gaso- 
line use.  Our  citizens  need  their  cars  for 
their  economic  and  social  livelihood.  Out- 
side of  metropolitan  areas  there  is  sim- 
ply no  mass  transit,  nor  are  such  systems 
practical  in  areas  such  as  mine  where 
towns  are  50  miles  apart.  If  Congress 
places  a  huge  tax  on  gasoline,  p>eople  will 
still  find  the  money  to  buy  it,  and  if  Con- 
gress mandates  a  shortage,  they  will  re- 
turn to  the  long  gasoline  lines.  But  they 
will  not  stand  for  it  for  long. 

I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  trying  to  cut 
domestic  petroleum  use  is  useless  and 
economically  unsound.  We  are  left  with 
only  one  option — increasing  petroleum 
production.  The  only  sound  way  to  do 
this  is  by  complete  decontrol  of  domes- 
tic oil  prices. 

Price  controls  never  work.  The  only 
visible  effect  that  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  and  the  controls  on 
"old"  oil  which  it  authorized,  have  had 
is  the  current  mess  we  find  ourselves 
in.  As  I  said  during  the  debate  on  H.R. 
7014: 

with  the  world  market  price  for  oil  fluc- 
tuating between  $11  and  $14  a  barrel,  what 
producer  In  bis  right  mind  Is  going  to  pour 
his  money  Into  wells  whose  product  brings 
him  $5.25  a  barrel? 

The  only  way  we  can  encourage  more 
production  is  to  allow  the  producers  of 
petroleum  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their 
product — a  price  in  line  with  demand. 

Instead  of  taking  this  route,  the  Con- 
gress has  moved  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. By  repealing  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, we  have  cost  oil  companies  millions 
upon  millions  that  would  otherwise  be 
put  into  the  research  for  new  oil.  Instead 
of  debating  decontrol,  we  end  up  dis- 
cussing the  ridiculous  notion  of  price 
"rollback"  which,  if  nothing  else,  would 
cause  a  drop  in  domestic  drilling.  Now, 
there  is  talk  of  a  90-percent  windfall 
profits  tax.  I  do  not  know  where  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  ideas  think  the  capital 
is  going  to  come  from  to  enable  compa- 
nies to  increase  drilling.  I  assume  they 
believe  it  will  come  from  Heaven. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  decontrol 
will  not  lead  to  Increased  prices  of  pe- 
troleum products.  It  will.  But  failure  to 
decontrol  will  lead  to  a  greater  use  of 
Arab  oil,  which  is  far  more  expensive 
than  decontrolled  American  oil.  The  days 
of  cheap  energy  are  over  for  good,  and 
every  single  plan  offered  in  this  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  fact. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  a  sensible 
energy  policy  produces  more  energy.  We 
need  decontrol  to  foster  increased  pro- 
duction. We  need  immediate  offshore 
drilling.  We  need  development  of  our 
shale  oil  reserves.  And  all  the  energy 
nxajorlty  has  given  us  Is  hot  air.  We 
have  wasted  too  much  precious  time — I 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  getting  to 
work. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  those  Members 
who  participated  in  this  special  order, 
particularly  those  members  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Energy  and 
Environment  who  have  raised  meaning- 
ful issues  and  made  constructive  recom- 
mendations to  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
comment  on  an  implicit  misunderstand- 
ing which  seems  to  complicate  much  of 
the  public  discussion  of  energy  issues.  It 
is  often  implied,  and  sometimes  openly 
charged,  that  a  handful  of  affluent  con- 
sumers are  using  so  much  energy  that 
the  shortage  could  be  largely  or  com- 
pletely alleviated  if  they  would  reduce 
their  consumption.  So  many  proposed  so- 
lutions to  the  energy  shortage  are  based 
on  cutting  off  or  reducing  "excessive"  use 
of  energy  by  snowmobiles,  motor  boats, 
aircraft,  et  cetera. 

Such  proposals  might  reduce  consump- 
tion marginally,  but  they  would  not  solve 
the  main  problem.  Over  35  percent — 37.8 
percent — of  the  demand  for  petroleum  in 
1974  was  for  automotive  transportation. 
Less  than  1  percent  was  for  snowmobiles, 
motor  boats,  and  private  aircraft. 

Moreover,  American  families  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  $25,000  comprise 
about  10  percent  of  the  population  and 
have  16  percent  of  the  cars — 19  million. 
Their  actual  mileage  per  car  is  about  the 
same  as  all  American  families  who  make 
more  than  $5,000  a  year.  Since  more  than 
70  percent  of  all  American  families  make 
more  than  $5,000  and  Americans  con- 
sumed 106  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  last 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  any  real  reduction 
in  gasoline  use  must  Involve  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  just  a  few  high  income  gas  hogs. 

The  same  is  true  for  natural  gas.  Ac- 
cording to  studies  by  natural  gas  com- 
panies around  the  United  States,  there  is 
only  about  a  20  percent  difference  in  con- 
sumption levels  between  the  highest  in- 
come areas  and  the  low  income  areas. 

Obviously,  meaningful  energy  pro- 
posals will  affect  all  Americans. 

Domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  produc- 
tion are  continuing  to  decline  and  even 
after  the  embargo  of  1973-74,  our  reU- 
ance  on  imported  fuels  continues  to  in- 
crease, while  the  prices  we  shell  out  for 
such  fuels  also  skyrockets.  In  1973.  U.S. 
dependence  on  petroleum  imports  was  34 
percent;  in  1974  it  increased  to  39  per- 
cent; and  this  year  to  over  40  percent, 
despite  a  decUne  in  energy  usage. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  come  up 
with  a  realistic  energy  poUcy  has  also 
created  a  situation  where  Americans  who 
Invested  in  the  oil  and  natural  gas  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  are  being  penal- 
ized, while  the  Americans  who  invested 
abroad  are  being  rewarded. 

As  I  think  has  been  sufficiently  outlined 
in  this  special  order,  we  have  no  choice. 
Regardless  of  government  poUcies,  politi- 
cal promises,  self-deception,  and  little 
white  lies,  energy  prices  are  going  up. 

Unless  we  choose  a  tremendous  loss  of 
personal  freedom  for  all  Americans  which 
will  result  from  the  Increase  in  Govern- 
ment controls  and  regulations,  we  can- 
not choose  lower  prices.  And  that  Is  no 
answer. 


What  we  can  choose,  however,  is  the 
kind  of  future  we  pay  for  with  higher 
energy  prices.  Will  it  be  one  where  we 
have  new  energy  sources,  a  continuation 
of  personal  freedom,  and  a  faith  in  per- 
sonal initiative?  Or  will  it  be  one  where 
the  Government  controls  energy  use,  leg- 
islates the  morality  of  energy  consump- 
tion, and  mandates  all  phases  of  the 
economy? 

I  beUeve  the  choices  we  face  are  that 
fundamental  and  that  there  is  no  escap- 
ing a  choice,  because  U.S.  prosperity  is 
founded  on  energy. 

Refusing  to  make  a  choice  is,  in  effect, 
choosing  higher  prices  and  surrendering 
control  of  energy  policy  and  our  economy 
to  the  oil  producers  of  the  world. 

Continuing  the  present  situation  is 
merely  a  "share-the-shortage"  philos- 
ophy requiring  greater  and  greater  Gov- 
ernment involvement  as  the  shortages 
become  worse  which  they  will. 

And  if  the  Government  controls  en- 
ergy, it  must  control  our  most  personal 
choices. 

Because  these  choices  are  so  funda- 
mental, I  am  pleased  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Energy  and  Environment,  and  those 
others  who  submitted  recommendations, 
in  their  efforts  to  outline  responsible  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  stalemate. 

And  I  would  like  to  commend  all  the 
effort  that  has  gone  into  this  special 
order. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Armstrong's  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECRETARY  WILLIAM  E.  SIMON 
OUTLINES  PRESIDENT  FORD'S 
PLAN  FOR  A  REINVESTMENT  IN 
AMERICA  TAX  REFORM  PROGRAM 
TO  ASSURE  BOTH  ECONOMIC  RE- 
COVERY AND  A  STABLE  PROS- 
PERITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  William  E.  Simon,  ap- 
peared yesterday  morning  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  pre- 
sented the  administration's  recommen- 
dations for  tax  reform.  That  committee 
now  has  before  it  the  task  of  formulating 
the  most  comprehensive  tax  reform  leg- 
islation since  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969. 

Secretary  Simon's  testimony  ranks 
among  the  most  important  delivered  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  year,  for  it  offers 
answers  to  both  our  short-term  economic 
recovery  and  our  long-term  prosperity 
which  are  specific,  economically  well- 
grounded  and  historically  demonstrable. 

"Hie  program  outUned  and  articulated 
by    the    Secretary — referred    to,    quite 
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appropriately,  as  "Relnvesi  ment  in 
America" — is  one  to  get  our  Ni  ition  baclc 
on  its  feet  again  and  to  keep  u  s  on  them 
through  stable,  real — not  inflated — 
growth  in  both  productivity  and  wages. 

If  enacted — and  I  certainly  pledge  my 
time  and  energies  in  pursuit  oi  iLs  enact- 
ment— this  program  will  be  a  '  Ictory  for 
the  labor  force — which  needs  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs  which  have  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  recession  and  the  generation  of 
new  ones  for  a  growing  work  force,  all 
buttressed  with  a  growth  in  re  il  earning 
power — not  inflated  dollars;  fcr  the  pri- 
vate sector — businesses,  small  medium, 
and  large — which  needs  the  liigher  re- 
tained earnings  to  expand  b<  th  plants 
and  equipment  to  reduce  shortages 
through  more  eflBcient  productivity;  and 
for  the  Government — which  n«  eds  to  as- 
sure greater  economic  stability  as  a  foun- 
dation for  resolving  the  hum  in,  social, 
political,  and  even  internatio  aal  prob- 
lems remaining  before  us. 

In  short,  this  program  recoj  nizes  cer- 
tain economic  principles  ar  d  conse- 
quences which  are  essential  Ui  our  way 
of  life.  First,  that  free  markets  man  free 
people.  Second,  that  private  capital  at 
work  means  people  at  work  an<  that  pri- 
vate capital  not  at  work  me£  ns  people 
not  at  work.  Third,  that  the  ac  ion  in  the 
economic  which  produces  true  growth  is 
within  the  private  sector — yoi ,  me,  and 
millions  of  others  deciding  whit  to  buy, 
to  produce,  and  at  what  prices.  Fourth, 
that  continued  or  expanded  ruliance  on 
Government  to  get  us  out  of  he  reces- 
sion and  to  assure  prosperit  r  is  self- 
defeating  for  it  invariably  invo  ves  infla- 
tion-inducing deficits. 

This  subject — of  assuring  enough  sav- 
ings and  investments  to  build  u  p  our  Na- 
tion's investment  resources — has  been 
the  central  focus  of  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  recent  months.  My  colli  ague  and 
good  friend,  Mr.  Prenzel  of  JQnnesota, 
together  with  bipartisan  sponsors,  has 
introduced  the  Accelerated  Capital  For- 
mation Act.  Two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  hav^  been  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  Capital  Cost 
Allowances  Recovery  Act.  I  ain  pleased 
to  have  cosponsored  both.  Otlier  meas- 
ures have  been  similarly  introdi  iced.  And, 
all  of  these  measures  are  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meanfe. 

In  March  I  introduced  a  billl  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  of  1975,  which  upon  its  re- 
Introduction  as  H.R.  8053,  now  has  over 
80  House  cosponsors.  That  bill  lis  a  com- 
prehensive one;  it  is  not  orienied  to  one 
or  only  a  few  problem  areas.  I  think  this 
Is  important,  because  there  isjno  single 
tax  reform  which  will  make  ajl  the  dif- 
ference, and  this  is  true  b€ 
Is  no  one  segment  of  oiu*  econc 
changed  status  will  sissiire  sufHqient  capi- 
tal formation  for  all  needs.  Capital  for- 
mation must  be  addressed  at 
levels  as  possible:  business — ol 
individuals,  investors,  farmer  5. 
holds,  workers,  pension  fimds. 
investment  in  America  progran  i  outlined 
by  the  Secretary  today  reflscts  that 
awareness,  and  we  should  he^d  its  im- 
portance. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  reduce 
taxes  for  businesses,  large  and  small,  so 
profits  could  be  turned  into  creating  jobs 
and  Improving  production. 
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Its  enactment  would  mean  savings 
would  fiow  back  into  the  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  so  funds  would 
be  more  available  for  home  construction 
at  lower  interest  rates,  and  for  plant  ex- 
pansion and  equipment  purchases. 

Its  enactment  would  help  assure  the 
preservation  of  family  farms  and  family 
businesses. 

They  would,  consequently,  begin  a  ma- 
jor nationwide  shift  from  tax-consuming 
jobs  to  tax-generating  jobs  and  would 
reduce  unemployment  compensation  and 
similar  aid  through  a  reduced  need  for 
them. 

The  proposed  act  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

It  amends  the  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  and  increases  the  corporate  surtax 
exemption,  including  provisions  for  re- 
duced taxes  for  small  business,  which 
combined  with  other  measures  in  the  bill 
gives  an  effective  corporate  income  tax 
reduction  in  the  range  of  5  to  6  percent. 

It  eliminates  the  present  system  of 
double  taxation  of  common  dividends. 

It  grants  a  $1,000  exclusion  of  capital 
gains  for  each  capital  transaction  quali- 
fying. 

It  increases  the  investment  tax  credit 
to  15  percent  and  makes  it  permanent. 

It  allows  taxable  year  price-level  ad- 
justments in  property  and  allows  in- 
creases in  class  life  variances  for  pur- 
poses of  depreciation — the  latter  increas- 
ing the  asset  depreciation  range — ADR 
from  20  to  40. 

It  provides  for  a  complete  writeoff  in 
1  year  of  required  but  essentially  non- 
productive pollution  control  facilities  and 
equipment. 

It  increases  the  estate  tax  exemption 
for  family  farming  operations  to  $200,- 
000. 

It  allows  an  exclusion  from  gross  in- 
come of  qualified  additional  savings  and 
investments  made  during  a  tax  year — an 
exclusion  up  to  $1,000  or  $2,000  for  a 
married  couple  filing  a  joint  return. 

It  grants  an  extension  of  time  for  pay- 
ment of  estate  taxes  where  the  estate 
consists  largely  of  small  business  in- 
terests. 

It  provides  for  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  financing,  giving  our  work  force 
a  bigger  stake  in  the  productivity  and 
profits  of  corporations. 

The  reinvestment  in  America  pro- 
gram is  very  similar,  although  It  con- 
centrates more  heavily  In  certain  areas 
of  reform. 

It  would — in  the  order  In  which  the 
Secretary  presented  them — do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  It  would  expand  the  scope  of  In- 
dividual retirement  accounts — IRA's — 
so  Individuals  covered  under  regular  re- 
tirement plans  could  contribute  up  to  a 
$1,500  total  each  year  for  their  own  re- 
tirement. This  is  already  available  to 
those  not  imder  pension  plans.  In  years 
to  come,  this  will  help  significantly  to 
reduce  high -cost  demands  on  social  secu- 
rity and  other  similar  retirement  pro- 
grams. It  would,  more  immediately,  help 
accumulate  savings  and  investments. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  individual 
savings  accounts — ISA's — into  which  In- 
dividuals could  place  their  savings  each 
year  and  have  a  tax  deduction  for  those 
savings  up  to  a  reasonable  limit,  pro- 


vided they  did  not  withdraw  them  for  a 
specified  time  period.  This  Is  the  concept 
embodied  in  section  101  of  the  Jobs  Cre- 
ation Act. 

Third,  it  would  eliminate  the  double 
tax  on  distributed  corporate  benefits  by 
a  gradual,  phased-in  "integration"  of 
corporate  and  shareholders'  individual 
tax  burdens.  This  is  the  concept  set  forth 
in  section  102  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act. 

The  Secretary  also  spoke  in  support  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit — which  section 
202  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  both 
increase  and  make  permanent — and  of 
the  DISC. 

The  Secretary's  full  statement  before 
the  committee  follows: 

Secretaby  Simon's  Statement 

We  are  about  to  enter  the  third  century  ot 
our  national  existence.  What  I  am  proposing 
today  will  make  a  great  deal  of  dlflerence  In 
how  we  live  In  the  next  century — whether 
there  will  be  Jobs  to  support  an  expanding 
population  and  whether  we  can  continue 
the  rising  levels  of  prosperity  we  have  en- 
Joyed  In  recent  decades. 

The  century  which  Is  drawing  to  a  close 
has  witnessed  the  most  spectacular  economic 
progress  In  history.  During  that  century,  our 
citizens  have  risen  to  levels  of  Income  which 
tu-e  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  world  and 
have  risen  steadily  over  time.  That  prosperity 
has  been  directly  attributable  to  the  enor- 
mous investment  In  productive  capacity  we 
have  made — a  total  which  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  nation.  Without  that  Invest- 
ment we  would  be  an  economy  of  the  mast 
primitive  sort,  with  only  what  we  could  tiurn 
out  with  our  bare  hands. 

We  got  the  Investment  we  have  and  we 
wlU  get  futxire  Investment,  only  by  saving. 
And  it  is  the  saving  and  Investment  process 
with  which  today's  proposals  deal.  Saving 
and  Investment  concepts  have  many  theoret- 
ical aspects  for  economists,  and  I  don't  want 
to  get  mired  In  those  today.  I  want  to  try  to 
explain  what  we  need  to  do  in  as  practical 
everyday  ituiguage  as  I  can,  even  at  the  risk 
of  oversimplifying  some  of  the  theoretical 
niceties. 

We  have  been  hearing  economists  debate 
the  question  of  whether.  In  a  total  eense, 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  greater  rate  of  invest- 
ment to  Induce  economic  growth  and  create 
Jobs.  Whether  we  can  And  the  academic  an- 
swer or  not,  there  Is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  the  chief  executive  ofiBcers  of  oorpora- 
tlons  In  this  country  know  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  investment  funds  which  is  ham- 
pering expansion,  creating  unemployment, 
and  threatening  to  snarl  an  orderly  economic 
recovery. 

These  chief  executive  officers  have  been 
forced  to  the  wall  with  low  rettilned  earn- 
ings and  have  had  to  turn  Increasingly  to 
debt  to  finance  modernization  and  expan- 
sion. Many  have  reached  their  limit  in  this 
area  and  that  spells  trouble  for  the  economy 
ahead. 

We  have  always  been  a  rich  country,  and 
in  dividing  up  our  economic  pie  we  find  that 
we  have  bargained  away  more  of  the  pie 
than  Is  really  available.  For  years  we've  been 
most  worried  about  the  second  television 
set,  a  bigger  boat,  or  a  second  car.  Today, 
we  need  to  shift  our  attention  a  little.  The 
American  people  are  faced  with  eight  and  a 
half  mllUon  people  unemployed,  and,  la  ad- 
dition, ten  million  more  coming  Into  the 
work  force  by  1980.  To  take  care  of  theee 
men  and  women,  we're  going  to  have  to 
make  a  studied  decision  to  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram ot  Reinvestment  in  America. 

We've  let  the  engine  of  this  great  produc- 
tive country  get  rusty.  Workers  and  man- 
agers alike  know  that  our  equipment  is  be- 
coming obsolete,  and  that  many  industries 
are  short  in  capacity.  We  need  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  maaslve  Job  of  rebuilding 
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our  economic  engine  and  providing  produc- 
tive Jobs  for  American  workers. 

Our  proposal  today  Is  not  to  drastically 
change  our  economic  principles — not  a 
planned  economy  where  we  direct  expendi- 
tures, but  rather,  a  program  that  recognizee 
the  need  for  capital  to  create  Jobs,  and  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  more  people  to  in- 
vest in  the  American  system. 

There  are  risks  Involved  in  the  program 
we  propose,  Just  aa  there  were  risks  in  fund- 
ing the  program  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon.  But  knowing  the  American  people 
and  the  American  industry,  we  feel  that  the 
risks  are  minimal.  Given  the  Investment 
needed  to  expand  our  economy,  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  jot)6  can  be  created  and  we  can 
return  our  Nation  to  a  position  of  full  em- 
ployment. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  we  are 
asking  the  Congress  to  moderately  revise  our 
tax  laws  to  permit  Industry  the  funds 
needed  for  Industrial  expansion.  In  addition, 
we  wish  to  provide  an  incentive  for  more 
Americans  to  invest  and  become  partners 
in  oiu-  free  enterprise  system.  We  feel 
strongly  that  a  return  to  a  more  enterpris- 
ing attitude  Is  essential.  There  has  to  be  a 
national  desire  and  willingness  to  take  risks 
for  rewards,  and  unless  we  take  this  posi- 
tion, the  United  States  cannot  maintain  its 
place,  let  alone  improve  its  position,  in  the 
world  economy. 

The  goals 

The  proposals  for  more  savings  have  the 
following  goals: 

Jobs.  Increased  saving  Is  the  quickest  and 
most  direct  way  to  put  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  persons  who  will  use  them 
to  expand  business  operations  and  Jobs. 
Placing  equal  amounts  at  the  disposal  of 
individuals  who  will  simply  spend  them 
would  la  due  course — as  they  spent  it — in- 
crease the  incomes  of  business,  but  would  do 
so  less  quickly,  and  with  much  less  assur- 
ance that  the  proceeds  would  be  used  for 
new  Investment. 

Debt-equity  ratios.  Additional  saving  must 
be  made  available  for  equity  investments. 
Steeply  climbing  debt  ratios  have  left  our 
businesses  highly  vulnerable  to  any  adverse 
change  in  the  business  climate  and  hand- 
cuffed them  in  their  ability  to  expand  and 
modernize.  This  has  become  a  very  serious 
problem  in  the  last  several  years  and  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

Productivity.  Increased  savings  will  make 
possible  the  increased  investment  in  capacity 
that  enables  workers  to  turn  out  more  goods 
and  services.  Without  modernization  and  new 
Investment,  that  will  not  happen.  In  turn, 
increased  productivity  permits  wages  to  in- 
crease— In  real  terms,  not  just  dollars — and 
helps  suppress  Inflation. 

Real  wages.  As  increased  savings  and  in- 
vestment permits  workers  to  turn  out  more 
goods  and  services,  there  is  more  to  share 
and  real  wages  can  increase.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  goods  and  services  do  not  increase, 
then  increased  wages  for  one  group  means 
they  get  a  larger  slice  of  an  economic  pie 
that  has  not  grown.  That,  in  turn,  means 
the  slices  of  others  will  be  reduced,  either 
through  inflation  or  unemployment. 

Inflation.  Increased  saving  and  investment, 
by  Increasing  productivity  and  the  amount 
of  goods  and  services  produced,  helps  keep 
prices  down.  Increased  productivity  also  lets 
an  employer  raise  wages  without  also  raising 
prices  to  his  customers.  It  Is  our  chief  insur- 
ance against  wage  demands  turning  Into  a 
wage-price  spiral. 

Efficiency.  To  the  extent  we  can  make  the 
Investment  that  we  already  have  work  more 
efBclently,  that  is  as  good  as  getting  more 
saving.  We  shotad  remove  those  features  of 
the  tax  system  that  cause  saving  flows  to  be 
channeled  away  from  more  productive  In- 
vestment and  Into  less  productive  invest- 
ment. 


Proposals  for   increased   saving — In  general 

After  many  months  of  deliberation,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  most  Important 
step  we  can  take  to  achieve  greater  savings 
through  the  tax  system  is  bO  move  towards 
the  elimination  of  the  double  tax  which 
presently  is  imposed  on  income  from  assets 
used  in  the  corporate  form  of  business.  We 
propose  to  make  that  change  as  part  of  a 
total  program  that  (1)  will  not  subvert  the 
progresslvlty  of  our  income  tax  system,  nor 
(11)  create  Increases  In  budget  deficits  that 
would  subtract  from  the  pool  of  private 
savings  even  as  tax  measures  are  causing 
additions  to  it. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  It  is  of  prime 
importance  to  encourage  greater  savings  by 
Individual  taxpayers,  and  in  particular,  to 
broaden  the  ownership  of  stocks  by  middle 
and  lower  Income  persons.  I  have  additional 
suggestions  to  accomplish  that  result. 

The  proposals  rest  on  sound  and  funda- 
mental economic  principles.  But  all  of  those 
principles  are  not  immediately  apparent, 
and  it  will  be  very  Important  to  enlarge 
public  understanding.  It  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily helpful  to  the  art  of  government  in 
times  Uke  these  if  economic  principles  were 
better  understood.  Unfortunately,  our  econ- 
omy has  become  so  complex  that  the  Job  of 
education  Is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  critical 
that  both  Congress  and  the  Executive  make 
every  effort  to  seek  wider  public  under- 
standing of  the  factors  underlying  the  sav- 
ings problem,  even  If  there  is  not  total 
agreement  on  the  solutions. 

The  proposals  may  seem  to  some  to  be 
"big  business"  proposals.  But  they  are  not. 
They  are  proposals  to  provide  additional 
Incentives  for  the  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses— large  and  small — that  save.  It  Is 
Important  to  distinguish  between  the  form 
of  the  proposals  and  their  effect.  The  form 
of  the  proposal  dealing  with  corporate 
double  tax  is  such  that  it  appears  primarily 
to  affect  stockholders.  But  its  effect  will.  In 
reality,  be  general.  Just  as  the  doctor  may 
inject  medicine  in  a  patient's  arm  In  order 
to  cure  a  problem  in  his  abdomen,  so  it  is 
with  our  economic  system.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  appear  to  deal  with  one  seg- 
ment In  order  to  get  at  an  ailment  some- 
where else.  The  proposal  deals  Immedlate.y 
with  stock  and  stockholders,  out  the  m<>dl- 
clne  injected  at  that  point  will  be  quickly 
disseminated  through  all  of  the  persons  and 
institutions  in  the  system,  large  or  small, 
who  are  saving.  An  existing  bias  against 
all  such  persons  wUl  be  lessened  and  the 
system  will  work  more  productively  for 
everyone  by  providing  more  Jobs  and  larger 
incomes. 

A  reduction  in  taxes  applicable  directly 
or  indirectly  to  shareholders  will  in  the  first 
instance  be  helpful  to  shareholders,  but  we 
must  not  stop  thinking  at  the  first  step.  We 
have  to  look  to  see  what  happens  next  if  the 
returns  on  stock  are  Increased.  If  stock  sells 
at  $100  and  returns  $5  to  its  shareholders, 
that  is  a  5%  return.  What  happens  if  the 
return  rises  to  $7,  or  7%?  The  answer  Is  that 
more  people  want  to  buy  the  stock.  At  the 
same  time,  bank  deposits  that  pay  6%  seem 
less  attractive,  and  fewer  people  are  willing 
to  deposit.  The  price  of  stock  goes  up  and 
the  $7  return  is  no  longer  7%,  but  maybe 
only  5^  %.  And  the  banks  have  to  pay  more — 
maybe  6'/4% — to  keep  depositors.  Thus,  what 
started  initially  as  an  increase  in  the  return 
to  stockholders  is  transformed  quickly  into 
a  somewhat  smaller  increase  for  everybody. 
Just  as  nature  fills  a  vacuum,  the  market 
levels  an  abnormal  return;  returns,  like  air 
pressures,  are  "equalized"  by  natural  forces. 
Thus,  a  change  which  is  in  form  addressed 
to  those  who  have  their  savings  in  stock,  in 
the  end  increases  the  returns  for  all  kinds 
of  saving. 


Recap  of  economic  points  on  the  need  for 
more  savings 

The  reasons  why  we  need  more  savings  were 
developed  at  length  in  the  statement  which  I 
presented  here  on  July  8.  Additional  aspects 
of  the  savings  question  were  addressed  in 
detail  in  a  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Conamittee  on  May  7.  Copies 
of  both  these  statements  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  you  this  morning. 

I  do  not  wish  to  review  the  materials  in 
those  statements  In  any  detaU  this  morning, 
but  it  may  be  helpful  If  I  briefly  recap  the 
principal  economic  points  in  order  that  you 
can  more  readily  see  how  our  proposal  would 
deal  with  the  problem  at  hand.  The  impor- 
tant points  to  keep  In  mind  are: 

1.  "The  total  amount  of  savings  in  our 
economy  meaisures  the  amount  that  will  be 
invested,  and  we  will  get  more  Investment 
only  If  we  get  more  savings.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter who  saves.  A  dollar  of  saving^  by. a  low 
bracket  wage  earner  In  a  thrift  account  is  as 
useful  as  a  dollar  set  aside  by  a  high  bracket 
investor  to  purchase  stock.  A  dollar  of  saving 
by  the  government  is  equally  useful.  Our 
financial  system  Is  extremely  competitive  and 
efficient,  and.  In  the  absence  of  interference, 
the  dollars  will  get  to  the  places  where  they 
are  most  useful. 

2.  The  single  most  effective  thing  we  can 
do  to  Increase  the  total  amount  of  savings  in 
our  system  Is  to  observe  sound  fiscal  policies. 
Government  deficits  use  up  other  people's 
savings,  for  the  government  must  dip  Into 
the  private  savings  pool  to  finance  those 
deficits.'  But,  it  Is  foolhardy  to  rely  on 
fiscal  policy  to  increase  national  savings 
unless  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be 
continued  federal  surpluses  in  the  future  of 
a  magnitude  unknown  in  the  recent  past.  Do 
we  have  any  reason  to  expect  that  the 
leopard  can  change  its  spots? 

3.  In  fact,  most  of  our  national  savings 
occur  in  the  business  sector  of  our  economy, 
and  that  is  where  special  problems  Inhibiting 
savings  have  appeared.  Sound  changes  In  that 
area  will  produce  the  greatest  results  and 
must,  therefore,  be  given  top  priority.  Wo 
should,  at  the  same  time,  however,  undertake 
to  encourage  savings  in  Individual  house- 
holds at  all  Income  levels. 

4.  The  best  estimates  are  that  we  will  need 
additional  savings  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
rates  of  economic  growth  and  prosperity  to 
which  our  citizens  and  institutions  are  at- 
tuned. The  need  for  additional  savings  Is  not 
an  absolute  need  in  the  sense  that  the  coun- 
try will  disappear  If  we  fall  to  achieve  it.  The 
danger  is  rather  that  the  economy  will  not 
grow  in  a  stable,  non-infiatlonary  manner 
and  that  we  won't  be  able  to  maintain  the 
number  of  existing  Jobs  and  create  the  new 
Jobs  that  will  be  needed  to  employ  the  grow- 
ing workforce.  We  must  employ  at  least  three 
million  more  people  to  get  back  to  full  em- 
ployment and  when  that  is  done  we  will  need 
to  create  still  another  two  million  Jobs  a 
year  on  Into  the  future  to  take  care  of  new 
workers. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  a  wide  consensus 
among  professionals  of  all  political  persua- 
sions, that  in  the  a))8ence  of  persistent  gov- 
ernment surpluses  we  will  need  some  addi- 
tional degree  of  private  savings  In  order  to 
sustain  the  degree  of  growth  and  Job  crea- 
tion which  is  desirable.  Total  private  saving 
has  been  running  about  15%  of  GNP  and  we 
need  to  Increase  that  number  to  about  16%. 
While  the  Increase  Is  only  1%  of  GNP,  or 
about  $16  billion  a  year,  it  is  an  increase  of 
alx)ut  7%  in  the  amount  which  Is  saved. 
Piu-thermore,  of  the  15%,  of  GNP  which  con- 


>In  limited  circumstances,  government 
deficits  can  increase  private  incomes  and 
thereby  private  savings  by  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  suhetantlally  offset  the  deficit.  As 
we  move  back  toward  full  employment,  how- 
ever, that  will  increasingly  not  be  the  case. 
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stltutes  private  savings.  55  "^ 
preclatlon    (the   amount    necessarr 
keep    our    capital    stock    at    curr' 
and  the  remaining  45  T'^   or  about 
represents    the    savings    used    for 
Investment.  Thus,  the  additional 
quired  represents  an  increase  of  i 
In  the  rate  of  net  new  Investment 

In  sum.  the  desired  Increase  In 
Ings  seems  quite  reasonable  In  te 
total  economy,  and  surely  within 
of  accomplishment  without  radical 
our  Institutions  and  organizations, 
less.  It  Is  a  significant  Increase 
savings   patterns   and    we   won't 
wishful  thinking  or  half-hearted 

6.  Additional  savings  Is  not  the  < 
contributing  to  economic  growth 
clearly  an  Important  factor  and  o 
can  do  something  about. 

Economic  growth  Is  Important 
reasons:    (1)    It   helps   provide   the 
ment   necessary   for   a   growing 
(11)   Growth  accompanied  by  in., 
ductlvlty  permits  real  wages  to  In 
helps  suppress   Inflation.    (Ill)     ~ 
critical   element    In    Increasing 

economic  mobility  of  the  less  a( 

dlvlduals  In  our  system.  Without 
growth  the  less  advantaged  can  r_ 
they  succeed  In  taking  part  of  the  ' 
pie"  away  from  those  who  are  pres,- 
vantaged.  a  process  which  Is  alwaj  s 
ously  resisted  by  those  whose  share 
ened.  It  Is  much  easier  and  surer  11 
shares   In   Increases   and   the   dl 
can  move  up  relatively  by  having 
Increase  faster  than  others.  In  this 
nomlc  growth  Is  a  major  political 
and  contributes  enormously  to  the 
of  social  and  political  tensions. 

7.  Additional    Investment    Is 
which    produces    additional 
I.e.,  greater  output  per  worker." 
business   Institutions,   the   tech.„ 
the  facilities  which  past  Investment 
vlded.  a  worker's  output  would  be 
what  he  could  turn  out  with  his  b 
In  order  to  turn  out  our  enormous 
product,  workers  must  be  and  are 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  Inv. 
worker  who  works  all  day  and  turns 
widgets  is  unlikely  to  turn  out  11 
without  new  backup  investment 
turning  out  the  extra  10  vrtdgets 
mlts  real  wages  to  rise. 

8.  Workers  will  continue  to 
Increases  In  their  real  wages, 
wages  have  been  possible  In  our 
over  the  last  three  decades  and  oi 
have  come  to  expect  them.  But  we 
more  real  wages  unless  there  Is  mo. 
Increased  productivity  Is,  therefore 

Whether    or    not    there    Is    more 
workers  will  seek  higher  wages.  Tt 
way  the  system  works.  But  If  wage 
exceed   Increased  productivity  one 
things  wUl  happen : 

(I)  Management  wUl  resist  the 
workers  may  fall  to  secure  higher 
there  will,  in  any  event,  be  labor  _ 

(II)  S<Mne  wUl  secure  high   real 
I.e.,  a  larger  share  of  the  pie — t 
the  expense  of  others.  That  usu_ 
In  unemployment,  as  higher  wages 
panled  by  Increases  In  productivity 
profits  and  cause  employers  to  cut 
Ing. 

(III)  The  government  will  try 
the  unemployment  by  fiscal  and 
policies.  This  Is  a  politically 
essentially  Impossible  goal  of  lettlnlg 
have  more  when  there  is  no 
tunately,  we  have  a  tried  and 
of  seeming  to  achieve  It.  It  Is 
tlon.  We   Issue  more  money  which 
money  incomes  to  rise.  That 
crease  total  real  Incomes  but 
the  strong  to  take  ftom  the  less 
nuinner   which    Is   sufficiently   ; 
the  latter  do  not  usually  realize  what 
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pening. The  process  also  creates  the  kinds  of 
structural  problems  and  Instabilities  which 
we  have  been  experiencing. 

All  three  of  these  alternatives  are  unat- 
tractive. If  any  one  of  them  should  occur 
it  would  be  the  occasion  for  congressional 
alarm  and  cries  for  action  to  "do  something." 
What  is  needed  is  preventive  medicine.  We 
must  keep  productivity  Increasing  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate.  Saving  and  investment  are  the 
surest  way  to  do  that. 

9.  Taxes  may  not  be  the  sole  cause  of  th© 
problem,  but  tax  changes  hold  the  greatest 
practical  promise  of  helping  to  Increase 
saving  and  investment.  It  Is  sometimes 
argued  that  tax  changes  are  less  effective 
than  budget  surpluses,  but  given  our  exist- 
ing institutions  tax  changes  are  more  likely 
to  be  achievable  than  surpluses.  We  need 
both. 

10.  Our  tax  system — like  any  tax  system 
Which  relies  on  an  Income  tax — is  biased 
against  saving.  The  reasons  why  that  is  so 
are  explained  at  pages  15  to  16  of  my  July  8 
statement.  In  general,  our  tax  system  in- 
hibits savings  because  it  promises  to  take 
away  a  substantial  part  of  the  income  from 
any  amoimts  saved,  thus  reducing  the  in- 
centive for  saving.  Tax  changes  will  increase 
savings  only  to  the  extent  they  remove  the 
disincentive  created  by  existing  taxes.  Thus, 
the  fundamental  element  in  any  tax  pro- 
posal to  Increase  saving,  is  a  net  reduction 
in  the  tax  on  the  income  from  savings. 
There  are  different  mechanisms  for  achiev- 
ing that  net  reduction  and  they  have  dif- 
ferent advantages  and  disadvantages.  But 
the  active  ingredient  is  the  final  net  reduc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  way  to  escape  that 
fact. 

11.  Corporate  profits,  when  stated  in 
realistic  terms,  have  been  severely  squeezed 
in  the  last  few  years.  That  has  seriously 
impaired  the  abUlty  of  business  to  make 
new    investment. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specific  proposals. 

I.    A    KATIONAL    PBOGRAM    FOR    PERSONAL 
SAVING 

I  have,  first,  proposals  to  help  individual 
Americans    save. 

It  is  true  that  business  saving  has  been 
quantitatively  much  more  important  than 
personal  savings  in  the  United  States,  as 
In  most  other  countries.  But  I  am  confident 
there  Is  a  great  untapped  reservoir  of  po- 
tential personal  saving  out  there  among  our 
individual  citizens.  And  apart  from  the  dol- 
lars of  additional  saving  immediately  in- 
volved, we  will  be  doing  a  great  service  for 
our  citizens  Individually  if  we  can  help 
them  save  and  help  them  understand  how 
much  better  off  they  will  individually  be  if 
they  do.  In  our  great  country  everybody  can 
be  a  "capitallsf— maybe  not  great  big  ones 
but  big  enough  to  improve  their  own  stand- 
ards of  living.  But  they  will  get  there  only 
if  they  start  saving  and  continue  to  save. 
I,  for  one.  think  we  should  help  them  But 
we  must  be  careful  to  approach  the  project 
on  the  basis  of  providing  "seed  money"  and 
avoid  any  temptation  to  Just  distribute 
largessee  which  is  likely  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  additional  saving  that  wlU  be 
achieved. 

Make  adequate  retirement  saving  available 
to  all 

Funded  retirement  plans  are  a  significant 
source  of  savings  in  our  economy.  The  assets 
in  private  retirement  plans  were  estimated 
at  nearly  $200  bUlion  at  the  end  of  1974. 
These  funds  are  invested  prlmarUy  in  Amer- 
ican industry.  They  provide  much  of  the 
capital  which  is  necessary  to  achieve  and 
maintain  our  standard  of  living. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  en- 
courage funded  retirement  plans.  A  major 
incentive  to  esUbllsh  these  plans  is  pro- 
vided by  our  tax  system.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  provides  two  major  Incentives  for 
"qualified"  plans  which  meet  a  set  of  spe- 


cial requirements:  first,  employer  contribu- 
tions are  deductible  by  the  employer,  but 
are  not  taxed  to  participants  until  retire- 
ment benefits  are  paid;  and,  second,  earn- 
ings on  plan  assets  su-e  exempt  from  tax  until 
retirement  benefits  are  paid. 

Despite  these  tax  incentives,  half  of  the 
American  work  force  is  not  covered  by  em- 
ployer-sponsored retirement  plans.  Many  em- 
ployers cannot  afford  to  establish  a  retire- 
ment plan  without  reducing  wages,  and  those 
workers  who  need  money  currently  more 
than  they  need  retirement  income,  prefer 
wages  over  future  pensions.  Before  this  year, 
a  worker  who  was  not  covered  by  an  em- 
ployer-sponsored plan  could  not  establish 
a  retirement  plan  for  himself.  The  1974  pen- 
sion legislation  changed  that.  Workers  who 
are  not  covered  by  existing  plans  are  now 
permitted  to  set  up  their  own  Individual 
Retirement  Accounts  (IRAs),  and  to  enjoy 
substantially  the  same  tax  benefits  available 
under  qualified  retirement  plans. 

The  primary  purpose  of  IRAs  was  to  al- 
low the  uncovered  half  of  our  workers  to 
have  a  chance  to  accumulate  retirement 
benefits.  The  bias  In  our  tax  system  against 
savings  makes  it  difficult  for  ordinary  Indi- 
viduals to  save  for  their  retirement  without 
special  tax  benefits.  IRAs  were  designed  to 
achieve  greater  equity  between  covered  em- 
ployees and  non-covered  employees  and  to 
assure  American  workers  an  opportunity  to 
supplement  Social  Security  and  thus  secure 
more  adequate  security  and  dignity  in  their 
retirement  years.  However,  another  very  im- 
portant feature  of  the  IRAs  is  that  they  in- 
crease savings.  The  IRA  lessens  the  bias  in 
our  tax  system  against  saving,  and  thereby 
encourages  greater  saving  by  individual  tax- 
payers. Every  day  we  see  articles  or  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspaper  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  of  an  IRA.  and  people 
are  responding  to  those  advertisements.  They 
are  Increasing  their  retirement  savings. 

IRAs  also  tend  to  broaden  the  base  of  cor- 
porate stock  ownership.  IRA  Investments  are 
not  limited  to  corporate  stock.  A  broad 
range  of  Investment  media  are  available. 
However,  a  significant  portion  of  IRA  invest- 
ments will  be  in  corporate  stocks. 

Although  the  IRA  provides  a  giant  leap 
forward  In  providing  an  opportunity  for 
retirement  savings,  there  is  a  basic  defect 
m  the  program.  IRAs  are  not  available  to 
persons  covered  by  a  regular  retirement  plan 
promising  low  benefits.  The  Administration 
had  proposed  a  broader  program  to  Include 
these  employees  as  well,  but  last  year  Con- 
gress was  not  ready  to  enact  the  whole  pro- 
gram. This  is  understandable.  IRAs  are  new, 
and  many  felt  that  it  was  better  to  test  the 
water  before  plunging  in.  The  consequence, 
however,  is  that  we  only  have  half  a  pro- 
gram. Now  is  the  time  to  enact  the  other 
half. 

The  basic  proposal  Is  simple  in  concept. 
IRAs  should  be  made  available  to  persons 
covered  by  a  regular  retirement  plan  at  a 
level  below  the  IRA  limit.  Under  current  law. 
contributions  to  IRAs  are  limited  to  $1600 
per  year.  Persons  covered  by  a  regular  re- 
tirement plan  at  a  level  below  $1500  should 
be  allowed  to  make  sufficient  contributions 
to  an  IRA  to  bring  these  total  retirement 
savings  up  to  the  $1500  maximum.  It  Is  not 
only  the  individual  with  no  employer  re- 
tirement plan  that  needs  help  from  the  tax 
system.  The  Individual  with  an  inadequate 
plan  Is  also  deserving  of  our  attention. 
Increase  the  IRA  limit 
The  $1500  limit  on  contributions  to  an 
IRA  Is  too  low.  This  limit  was  proposed  by 
the  Administration  in  December  of  1971.  It 
is  now  time  to  raise  it.  The  precise  level 
which  Is  now  appropriate  should  be  worked 
out  as  the  tax  reform  package  takes  shape. 
However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
since  1S71  inflation  alone,  which  Increased 
32  percent,  would  raise  the  limit  to  about 
$2,000. 
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I  also  recommend  the  addition  of  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  in  order  to  maintain 
the  level  which  Is  now  appropriate.  The 
1974  pension  legislation  put  limitations  on 
the  maximum  pensions  which  could  be  paid 
by  qualified  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans 
established  by  corporations.  The  dollar  limits 
were  set  at  1974  levels,  but  were  subject  to 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments.  Logi- 
cally, the  IRA  limits  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  adjustments,  as  should  the  limits 
for  plans  of  self-employed  individuals. 
Individual  savings  account  program 

In  addition  to  making  IRAs  available  to 
those  covered  by  inadequate  plans  and  reds- 
Ing  the  IRA  limits,  we  would  like  to  explore 
with  the  Committee  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing an  IRA-like  vehicle  which  would 
serve  to  encourage  savings  generally,  rather 
t.nan  being  specifically  aimed  at  retirement 
savings.  As  with  the  IRA.  contributions  to 
an  Individual  Savings  Account  (ISA)  would 
be  tax  deductible  up  to  some  maximum,  at 
least  In  part,  and  Investment  Income  would 
be  free  of  current  Income  tax. 

There  might  be  restrictions  on  how  long 
the  Individual  was  required  to  leave  savings 
in  the  account  and  perhaps  a  threshold  or 
floor  on  the  amount  deductible  in  order  to 
be  sure,  to  the  extent  possible,  that  the 
contributions  represented  extra  savings  and 
not  just  something  the  employee  would 
have  saved  anyway.  However,  unlike  the 
IRA  there  would  be  no  penalty  on  with- 
drawals if  made  after  the  specified  period 
of  time,  or  for  specified  purposes.  Funds 
would  not  have  to  be  held  until  retirement. 

Although  retirement  saving  is  probably 
the  most  Important  goal  of  an  individual 
saver,  there  are  many  other  ".mportant  goals. 
Typically,  individuals  save  to  purchase  a 
home  or  a  car.  They  save  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  and  they  save  to  pro- 
vide for  unknown  contingencies.  These  are 
Important  Individual  goals.  And.  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  economy  as  a  whole,  any 
saving  is  Important.  The  IRA  does  not  en- 
courage any  saving  other  than  retirement 
saving. 

The  Individual  Savings  Account  could  fill 
a  real  void.  It  would  be  similar  in  its  basic 
structure  to  the  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count (IRA),  but  it  would  meet  a  broader 
need.  We  are  now  familiar  with  IRAs  and 
the  ISA  would  be  similar. 

There  are  real  technical  problems  In  de- 
signing such  a  plan  which  will  increase 
what  would  have  been  saved  anyway  and 
BtlU  not  be  too  complicated  for  ordinary  tax- 
payers to  deal  with  on  their  returns.  How- 
ever, the  goal  seems  very  desirable.  The  ISA 
would  be  a  highly  visible  incentive  and  the 
up-front  feattire  of  a  deduction  for  addi- 
tions to  savings  should  be  a  very  strong  in- 
ducement to  save.  I  hope  that  we  can  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  this  together. 
Revenue  estimates 

Of  course,  as  a  tax  reform  package  is  put 
together,  revenue  considerations  must  be 
taken  Into  account.  Making  the  IRA  avail- 
able to  those  covered  by  Inadequate  plans 
would  cost  roughly  $500  million.  Increasing 
the  IRA  limit  might  Increase  the  cost  by  an 
additional  $300  million.  The  cost  of  an  In- 
dividual saving  account  program  would  de- 
pend on  the  details  of  the  program.  These 
proposals,  too.  could  take  effect  in  1977. 

II.  PROPOSAL  TO  ELIMrNATE  THE  DOTTELE  TAX  ON 
DISTRIBtrTED    CORPORATE    BENEFTTS 

Roughly  75%  of  our  total  national  environ- 
ment investment,  other  than  bousing.  Is  In 
the  corporate  sector.  The  small  saver  has  no 
conception  of  what  a  large  part  of  his  savings 
ends  up  working  in  the  corporate  sector. 

Under  our  system  of  taxation,  income 
earned  by  corporations  is  taxed  twice :  first  to 
the  corporation  and  then  again  to  the  share- 
holder, if  and  when  it  is  distributed  as  a 
dividend  or  realized  on  sale.  If  a  saver  In  a 


20%  tax  bracket  Invests  $100  In  corporate 
stock,  the  gross  Income  earned  by  the  cor- 
poration with  that  $100 — let  us  say.  $20 — is 
taxed  to  the  corporation  at  48%.  producing  a 
tax  liability  of  $9.60,  leaving  the  corporation 
with  $10.40  after  taxes.  If  that  is  distributed 
to  the  shareholder  in  a  20%  bracket,  he  will 
pay  another  20%  tax.  or  $2.08.  on  the  dis- 
tribution. Thus,  the  total  tax  paid  on  the  in- 
come from  the  Investment  Is  $1 1 .68.  That  is  a 
58%  tax  rate,  notwithstanding  that  the  in- 
dividual Investor  is  In  only  a  20%  bracket — 
an  increase  in  rates  of  almost  200%.  A  simi- 
lar though  much  smaller  disparity  occurs  In 
the  case  of  an  Investor  In  the  top  70% 
bracket.  The  $20  of  Income  from  $100  in- 
vested by  him  would  produce  $9.60  of  tax  at 
the  corporate  level  and  $7.28  of  tax  upon  dis- 
tribution of  the  remainder,  for  a  total  tax  of 
$16.88  on  the  $20.  That  Is  equivalent  to  an 
84%  tax  rate,  compared  with  the  Investor's 
70%  tax  bracket — an  increase  in  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 20%.' 

The  existence  of  the  two-tier  tax  has  a 
number  of  perverse  results: 

1.  It  creates  double  taxation  which  Is  In- 
herently Inequitable  when  other  kinds  of  In- 
come are  taxed  only  once. 

2.  The  system  tends  to  Inhibit  savings  from 
flowing  into  corporate  equity  investments  be- 
cause they  will  have  to  earn  a  higher  level 
of  Income  there  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
return.  This  causes  an  efficiency  loss  for 
everyone.  It  erects  an  extra  cost  barrier  for 
consumers  because  the  prices  they  pay  for 
the  goods  the  corporation  produces  must  be 
sufficiently  higher  to  cover  two  taxes  rather 
than  one,  and  causes  them  to  end  up  with  a 
different  mix  of  goods  and  services  than  they 
would  otherwise  prefer  in  the  absence  of  the 
additional  cost  barrier.  Professor  Harberger. 
who  did  the  pioneer  work  In  this  area,  esti- 
mates that  the  loss  of  efficiency  Is  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  decrease  of  0.5%  in  our  na- 
tional income. 

3.  The  two-tier  tax  creates  a  systematic 
bias  against  lower  bracket  taxpayers  own- 
ing corporate  stock.  This  seems  generally  un- 
desirable both  economically  and  socially.  The 
experience  in  West  Germany  Is  relevant  In 
this  respect.  Germany  has  for  a  number  of 
years  had  a  system  which  partially  elimi- 
nates the  two-tier  tax.  It  was  adopted  In 
part  In  the  hope  that  it  would  increase  stock 
ownership  by  lower  and  middle  Income  i>er- 
sons.  In  our  recent  discussions  with  officials 
of  their  government,  we  have  been  told  that 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  double  tax,  tigaln 
with  a  principal  objective  of  encouraging  in- 
vestments by  small  savers. 

4.  The  double  tax  on  corporate  profits  ap- 
plies only  to  the  income  attributable  to 
equity  Investment.  Corporations  must  earn 
enough  gross  Income  to  cover  the  Interest 
payments  made  to  compensate  bondholders 
and  other  creditors  for  the  savings  which 
they  have  supplied.  But  interest  payments 
are  deductible  at  the  corporate  level  and  thus 
are  not  included  in  the  net  Income  which 
Is  taxable  to  the  corporation.  The  fact  that 
Interest  Income  on  debt  Is  taxed  only  once, 
while  Income  on  equity  Investments  Is  taxed 
twice  creates  a  very  heavy  bias  toward  debt 
financing.  The  double  corporate  tax  thus  Is 
a  very  major  contributor  to  the  steep  and 
dangerous  Increase  In  debt-equity  ratios  in 
recent  years  discussed  at  pages  28-29  and 


•  One  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  simplistic 
conclusions  from  these  numbers,  for.  as  in  so 
many  other  economic  matters,  they  are  only 
the  first  step  to  be  considered.  The  fact  that 
such  tax  burdens  exist  cause  the  prices  of 
corporate  Investments  to  change  relative  to 
other  investments  with  the  result  that  the 
ultimate  after-tax  yields  are.  on  an  average 
basis,  equalized.  However,  the  situation  may 
be  different  for  Individual  investors,  who  will 
be  affected  differently  depending  upon  their 
tax  brackets. 


34  of  my  July  8  statement.  High  debt  ratios 
make  business  highly  vulnerable  to  busi- 
ness cycle  changes.  As  each  addltloneJ  bor- 
rowing leaves  the  business  more  vulnerable, 
potential  new  investors  become  more  anx- 
ious. Thus,  the  growth  In  high  debt  ratios 
Is  a  very  undesirable  development  which 
tends  to  cause  bankruptcies  and  other  struc- 
tural dislocations  and  generally  suppresses 
economic  growth. 

5.  A  double  corporate  tax  creates  a  market 
bias  against  high  dividend  stocks.  So  long 
as  earnings  are  retained,  the  second  tax  on 
dividends  need  not  be  paid.  If  the  stock  is 
ultimately  sold,  the  sales  price  will  be  greater 
because  of  the  retained  earnings  (unless 
those  earnings  have  been  unwisely  Invested 
by  the  corporation),  but  that  tax  is  Imposed 
at  half  rates.  It  may  be  avoided  entirely  If 
the  asset  Is  held  until  death  and  In  any 
event  can  be  postponed  Indefinitely  by  the 
simple  device  of  not  selling.  Either  way  the 
second  tax  may  be  substantially  discounted. 
Thus,  stocks  like  utilities,  which  have  tra- 
ditionally relied  on  high  dividend  payouts, 
are  placed  at  a  substantial  disadvantage  be- 
cause the  double  tax  imposed  on  their  In- 
come (corporate  tax  +  ordinary  Income  tax 
on  dividends)  is  greater  than  the  double  tax 
on  companies  which  retain  earnings  and  do 
not  distribute  (corporate  tax  +  capital  gains 
or  no  tax) .  Elimination  of  the  second  tax 
would  greatly  assist  utilities  and  other  com- 
panies similarly  situated  in  raising  equity 
money.  Given  our  energy  problems  this  is  a 
particularly  important  point. 

6.  The  double  tax  places  a  heavy  penalty 
on  corporate  decisions  to  distribute  earn- 
ings. In  an  ideal,  free  market,  the  tax  sys- 
tem would  be  neutral  with  respect  to  re- 
taining or  distributing.  Corporation  man- 
agers would  retain  earnings  If  they  could 
use  them  productively.  But  stockholders 
would  call  for  larger  distributions  when  It 
appeared  that  the  money  could  be  Invested 
for  a  better  return  In  some  other  company 
or  enterprise.  Corporation  managers  would 
thus  be  required  to  Justify  retention  of  earn- 
ings by  demonstrating  that  they  could  do  a 
better  Job  of  investing  profits  than  the  share- 
holders could  do  for  themselves,  and  capital 
markets  would  be  generally  more  competi- 
tive. At  present  the  tax  penalty  on  paying 
out  earnings  puts  corporate  manEigers  under 
great  pressure  to  do  almost  anything  pro- 
ductive with  retained  earnings  rather  than 
pay  them  out.  The  double  corporate  tax  thus 
"locks-ln"  in  corporate  capital  and  keeps  It 
out  of  the  capital  markets. 

Merchanisms  to  remove  the  double  tax 
For  many  years  our  system  of  imposing  a 
double  tax  on  corporate  profits  by  taxing 
them  at  each  of  two  tiers  was  also  widely 
used  abroad,  and  it  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  "classical"  sjrstem  of  corporate  taxation. 
So  long  as  tax  rates  at  the  corporate  level 
remained  relatively  low,  the  system  did  not 
create  undue  mischief.  In  the  United  States, 
the  corporate  tax  rate  was  less  than  15%  as 
late  as  1935;  it  rose  to  40%  during  World 
War  II,  dropped  back  to  38%  in  the  last  of 
1940's  and  rose  again  to  52%  during  the 
Korean  War.  The  current  48%  rate  was  en- 
acted in  1965.  Thus,  basically.  It  was  only  as 
recently  as  the  Korean  War  In  the  early 
19S0's  that  corporate  rates  reached  their 
present  high  levels.  Similarly,  corporate  rates 
have  been  rising  In  other  countries,  but  not 
so  fast  as  in  the  United  States.  As  rates 
have  risen  abroad  and  as  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  Investment  increased 
in  other  countries,  changes  were  made  In 
their  corporate  tax  system.  Today,  virtually 
all  of  our  major  trading  partners  have  a  sys- 
tem which  eliminates  much  of  the  double 
tax.  Such  systems  are  in  effect  in  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany. 
Belgium,  Italy,  Japan  and  Iran.  The  European 
Economic  Committee  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  all  of  its  members  to  adopt  such 
system  and  Is  presently  engaged  In  an  ef- 
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fort  to  promote  greater  uniformity 
Ing  systema  and  to  harmonize  the 
that  remain. 

The  existing  systems  all  operate 
or  the  other  ol  two  basic  mec' 
stocltholder  credit  or  a  dividend 
(including  its  variant,  the  "split 
tem).  Under  both  mechanisms,  taxes 
posed  at  both  the  corporate  and 
level,  but  an  adjustment  to  prevent 
up  is  made  at  the  time  the  income 
uted  to  shareholders.  It  would  be 
cally  possible  to  tax  all  earnings  _ 
directly  to  the  ultimate  owners, 
holders,    regardless   of    whether   or 
earnings  were  distributed.  However 
such    a   system    might    theoretically 
would  present  practical  problems 
probably  Insuperable,  and  while 
sidered  such  a  system,  no  other 
In  fact,  adopted  one. 

Under  the  dividend  deduction  . 
corporation  Is  allowed  a  deduction 
or  part  of  any  dividend  dlstrlbutlo:  is 
it  makes.  The  deduction  in  effect 
tax   which    the  corporation 
on  such  income.  Assume,  for 
a  corporation  earned  $100  and  is 
a   corporate   tax   rate   of  i8^r.   U 
dividend  of  «100,  a  full  deduction 
pletely    eliminate    taxable    income 
holders  will  pay  tax  on  the  $100 
but     the    corporation,    havlijg 
everything,  will  pay  no  tax.  If  the 
tlon  distributes  $60,  the  $60  dedii 
cause  !t  to  pay  tax  on  $40,  i.e..  on 
Ings  not  distributed.  The 

pay  tax  on  the  $60  which  is 

that  if  such  a  system  were  to  be  _. 
Initial  effect  would  be  to  Increase 
tax  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  ._ 
for  it  would  get  a  deduction  for  the  _ . 
It  Is  presently  paying.  The  corporate  n 
or  might  not  use  that  additional  cajh 
crease  further  the  amount  of  dlv._. 
Thus,    whether    the    tax    reduction 
actually  end  up  In  the  hands  of  the 
tlon  or  Its  shareholders  will 
the    corporation's    subsequent 
policies. 

Under  the  stockholder  credit  _ 
corporation  gets  no  deduction,  but 
holder  Is  given  a  credit  to  comp, 
the  tax  which  the  corporation  has 
paid.  Taking  the  same  corporation  ( 
ample,  it  earns  8100.  pays  a  $48  tax, 
$52  left.  If  the  entire  $52  is  distrlbi 
stockholder  is  treated  as  if  he  had 
received  the  same  amount  of  gross 
as  the  corporation,  i.e.,  $100.  and  Ig 
credit  for  the  tax  the  corporation  hai 
paid,  i.e.,  $48,  If  that  $52  Is  distribute  d 
shareholder,  he  "grosses  It  up"  by  the 
of  tax  attributable  to  the  $52  he 
I.e..   by   $48.   That  produces  a 
amount  equal  to  the  gross  Income  .. 
earned  by  the  corporation.  He  ther 
that  $100  In  his  income  and  Is  a 
credit  for  the  $48  which  the  corpori 
If  he  Is  in  a  50%  tax  bracket,  he 
a  gross  tax  liability  of  $50.  a  credljt 
for  the  tax  paid  by  the  corporatlo 
tax  bUI  of  $2.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  20%  bracket,  he  will  have  a 
UablUty  of  $20,  the  same  credit  of 
will  get  a  refund  of  the  difference 
If  the  stockholder  credit  system 
stituted.  the  initial  result  would  b! 
all  of  the  cash  tax  savings  In  the 
shareholders,  as  the  corporation  w„, 
tlnue  to  pay  corporate  tax  and  the 
ment  mechanism  is  a  credit  which 
the    shareholders.    This,    too.    could 
Justed  by  a  change  In  distribution 
I.e.,  the  corporation  could  decide  to 
the  actual  dollars  which  it  dis 
cause  the  shareholders  would  be  „_.. 
plementary  amounts  through  the  taa 
You  wUl  note  that  In  the  case  ol 
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distribution  the  two  systems  produce  the 
same  result :  the  corporation  has  nothing  left 
and  the  entire  $100  has.  In  effect,  been 
taxed  at  the  shareholders'  rates.  With  less 
than  total  distributions,  there  are  "first  in- 
stance" differences.  In  the  first  Instance, 
the  dividend  deduction  is  an  adjustment  at 
the  corporate  level  and  Is  reflected  in  in- 
creased cash  flow  at  the  corporate  level: 
while  the  stockholder  credit  Is  an  adjust- 
ment at  the  stockholder  level  and  Is  reflected 
in  Increased  cash  flow  to  stockholders.  How- 
ever, by  appropriate  changes  In  the  levels 
of  dividend  declaration,  either  mechanism 
can  be  tailored  to  produce  the  same  result 
vls-a-vis  the  corporation  and  Its  sharehold- 
ers— I.e.,  the  same  tax  benefit  can  be  divided 
in  the  same  manner  between  the  corporation 
and  Its  shareholder  In  either  case. 

Thus,  the  two  systems  are  economically 
the  same.  The  differences  between  them  are 
practical  differences,  of  which  there  are  prin- 
cipally three: 

First,  there  may  be  a  difference  In  public 
perception  about  where  the  benefits  go  de- 
pending upon  which  form  is  adopted.  While 
any  such  difference  in  perceptions  would  be 
erroneous.  It  may,  nonetheless,  be  a  real  fac- 
tor to  be  reckoned  with. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  benefit  of  the 
tax  reduction  initially  occurs  at  different 
places  under  the  two  methods  may  be  im- 
portant, particularly  If  corporations  are  re- 
quired to  give  up  other  Items  at  the  cor- 
porate level  in  exchange.  While  it  Is  always 
possible  for  the  corporation  to  use  changes 
In  dividend  declaration  to  get  to  the  same 
place  under  either  method,  those  changes 
may  present  practical  problems.  Just  as  it 
Is  easier  for  Congress  to  cut  taxes  than  to 
increase  them,  so  also  it  is  eeisler  for  corpo- 
rate managers  to  Increase  dividends  than  to 
cut  them. 

Third,  the  stockholder  credit  system  per- 
mits greater  flexibility  in  dealing  with  tax- 
exempt  organizations  and  foreign  stockhold- 
ers. Under  the  dividend  deduction  method, 
whatever  the  benefit  is.  It  accrues  automati- 
cally to  all  stockholders.  Under  the  stock- 
holder credit  method,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  credit  for  tax- 
exempt  Institutions  or  foreign  stockholders. 

In  the  case  of  tax-exempt  stockholders,  the 
double  tax  has  been  eliminated  imder  pres- 
ent law  because  there  Is  only  one  tax  at  the 
corporate  level  and  no  tax  whatever  at  the 
stockholder  level.  Under  the  dividend  deduc- 
tion method,  tax  would  also  be  eliminated  at 
the  corporate  level,  with  the  result  that  there 
would  be  a  total  elimination  of  tax  and  not 
Just  an  elimination  of  the  double  tax.  The 
situation  in  the  case  of  foreign  stockholders 
Is  similar  as  they  do  not  presently  pay  reg- 
ular Income  tax  on  dividends  received,  al- 
though they  do  pay.  In  lieu  of  an  Income  tax, 
withholding  taxes  at  rates  ranging  from  5% 
to  30%. 

Revenue  implications  of  eliminating  the 
double  corporate  tax 

We  clearly  cannot  afford  to  eliminate  the 
double  corporate  tax  completely  In  any  short 
period  of  years,  for  the  revenue  losses  are  too 
great.  At  1977  revenue  levels,  a  complete  de- 
duction for  dividends  paid  would  create  a 
revenue  loss  of  approximately  $15  billion. 
Alternatively,  a  stockholder  credit  would  pro- 
duce a  revenue  loss  of  approximately  $19  bil- 
lion if  the  credit  were  extended  to  tax-exempt 
and  foreign  stockholders,  and  approximately 
$12.5  billion  If  the  credit  were  not  extended 
to  such  stockholders. 

The  larger  revenue  loss  for  the  stockholder 
credit  method  is  attributable  to  the  "first 
Instance"  effects  described  above  and  the 
fact  that  the  adjustment  mechanism  oper- 
ates at  the  stockholder  level.  As  explained, 
the  stockholder  credit  method  initially  puts 
more  cash  at  the  stockholder  level,  which 


has  the  same  effect  as  If  the  total  distribu- 
tions were  larger,  thus,  creating  a  larger  rev- 
enue loss.  Under  the  dividend  deduction 
method.  It  is  the  corporation  which  will  have 
more  cash.  If  It  distributed  all  that  addi- 
tional cash,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as 
the  stockholder  credit  method  (I.e.,  the  cash 
benefit  would  appear  at  the  stockholder  level 
In  the  form  of  larger  dividends) ,  the  revenue 
loss  would  Increase  to  the  $19  billion  figure 
indicated  for  the  stockholder  credit  method. 
Over  time,  It  Is  probable  that  there  wiU  be 
some  Increase  In  the  level  of  dividends  under 
the  deduction  method  and,  therefore,  a  some- 
what greater  loss  than  the  $15  billion  Uidl- 
cated. 

Recommended  mechanism:  Combination  of 
dividend  deductions  and  stockholder  cred- 
its 

Specifically,  I  recommend  that  your  Ccan- 
mlttee  eliminate  the  double  tax  on  Income 
from  savings  Invested  In  assets  held  in  cor- 
porate form  and  do  so  In  six  phases,  with  the 
first  phase  effective  January  1,  1977.  The 
remainder  would  phase  In  equally  over  the 
succeeding  five  years.  Since  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial lag  between  the  time  when  tax 
changes  become  legally  effective  and  the 
time  that  their  effects  show  up  In  collections, 
the  proposal  would  have  only  a  very  minor 
effect  on  the  budget  for  FY  1977,  and  the 
revenue  effects  would  show  up  gradually  la 
the  budget  beginning  with  fiscal  years  after 
1977. 

We  recommend  that  you  eliminate  the 
double  tax  by  combining  the  dividend  deduc- 
tion and  stockholder  credit  mechanisms,  with 
part  of  the  duplicate  tax  being  eliminated  by 
one  mechanism  and  part  by  the  other.  This 
will  have  two  major  advantages: 

(1)  Use  of  the  dividend  deduction  wUl 
create  additional  cash  flow  at  the  corporate 
level,  which  Is  probably  the  most  immediate 
need. 

(2)  Use  of  the  stockholder  credit  mecha- 
nism permits  flexibility  with  respect  to  tax- 
exempt  and  foreign  stockholders.  We  do  not 
believe  the  stockholder  credit  should  be  ex- 
tended to  them.  Like  other  stockholders,  they 
will  receive  indirectly  the  benefits  of  the 
dividend  deduction  at  the  corporate  level. 
Thus,  the  tax  burden  on  Income  going  to 
such  stockholders  will  be  reduced,  but  will 
not  be  totally  eliminated.  That  seems  an 
appropriate  way  to  deal  with  such  stock- 
holders and  It  significantly  reduces  the  rev- 
enue loss. 

The  dividend  deduction 

Approximately  half  of  the  total  deduction 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  dividend  deduc- 
tion. Thus,  ultimately  there  would  be  a  de- 
duction for  roughly  50%  of  the  dividends 
distributed.  The  reason  that  I  say  "roughly 
50%,"  rather  than  exactly  60%  Is  that  by 
making  it  slightly  less,  it  Is  possible  to  make 
the  stockholder  credit  mechanism  very  much 
simpler  for  Individual  stockholders. 

The  dividend  deduction  provided  for  the 
first  year,  1977,  would  be  that  percentage 
which  produces  a  net  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion  In  corporate  tax  llablU- 
tles  for  that  year. 

Additional  dividend  deductions  required  to 
bring  the  total  deduction  up  to  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  dividends  distributed  would 
be  phased  in  from  1978  through  1982,  caus- 
ing the  revenue  loss  to  Increase  at  a  rate  of 
about  $1  billion  a  year  (at  1977  levels). 
The  stockholder  credit 

The  balance  of  the  double  tax  would  be 
eliminated  by  a  stockholder  credit  to  be 
phased  in  equally  over  the  five-year  period 
from  1978  to  1982  Inclusive.  This  would  cause 
a  revenue  loss  In  each  of  those  years,  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  $1.26  billion  a 
year  (at  1977  levels). 

The  stockholder  credit  would  not  be  avail- 
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able  with  respect  to  tax-exempt  or  foreign 
stockholders,  for  giving  the  credit  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  tax  on  the  Income  ac- 
cruing to  those  classes. 

The  credit  mechanism  would  be  extremely 
simple.  The  taxpayer  would  "gross  up"  his 
dividend  by  adding  to  his  taxable  Income  an 
amount  equal  to  50%  of  the  dividends  he 
receives  and  would  then  take  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  the  gross-up.  As  a  matter  of  arith- 
metic, the  combination  of  a  50%  dividends 
paid  deduction  and  a  50%  gross-up  and 
credit,  when  combined  with  a  48%  corporate 
rate,  would  more  than  eliminate  the  double 
tax.  One  or  the  other  must  be  adjusted 
slightly.  In  terms  of  tax  return  simplicity.  It 
is  obviously  very  desirable  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  shareholders  to  use  a  gross-up  and 
credit  of  50  %  rather  than  an  odd  percentage 
which  requires  more  complicated  arithmetic. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  required 
compensating  adustment  be  made  by  reduc- 
ing somewhat  the  percentage  of  dividends 
which  are  deductible.  It  Is  for  that  reason 
that  I  suggested  earlier  that  the  dividend  de- 
duction might  ultimately  be  for  slightly  less 
than  50','c  of  the  deduction. 
Other  options 

Variations  in  the  arithmetic  and  percent- 
ages are  obviously  possible.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  portions  of  benefits  going  under 
either  mechanism  could  be  altered.  Much 
win  depe.id  upon  what  the  total  tax  reform 
package  looks  like. 

As  always,  a  number  of  subsidiary  ques- 
tions will  require  attention  in  the  drafting 
sessions — Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  other 
options  on  which  our  respective  staffs  have 
been  working  In  preparation  for  your  return 
in  September.  We  need  to  agrse,  for  example, 
on  how  to  handle  the  Inter-corporate  divi- 
dend deduction,  the  foreign  tax  credit,  and 
similar  iiems.  Our  Treasury  staff  has  given 
careful  thoiight  to  these  aspects,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  ask  our  staffs  mutually  to  decide 
upon  the  best  way  to  handle  these  matters. 
Distribution  of  the  tax  burden 

ConsLiered  in  Isolation,  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  double  tax  will  tend  to  produce 
reduction  in  the  tax  biu'den  which  is  greater 
at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
seals  than  In  the  middle.  The  reason  for  the 
larger  reduction  at  the  bottom  Is  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  retired  persons  with 
low  incomes  of  which  a  substantial  part  con- 
sists of  tp.come  from  savings. 

But  it  is  unrealistic,  of  course,  to  consider 
this  element  or  any  other  element  In  isola- 
tion. We  must  keep  our  eye  on  the  entire 
package  of  tax  changes  that  you  enact.  The 
ultimate  eSect  on  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  will  depeid  upon  whether  or  not 
overall  Individual  Income  tax  reductions  are 
decided  upan  for  individuals  generally,  and 
also  upon  whether  other  changes  are  made 
In  the  ta.x  burdens  on  income  from  savings. 

Given  all  the  variables.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  arrive  at  clear  conclusions  at  this  point, 
except  to  say  that  given  the  gradual  nature 
of  the  proposed  phase-In  and  the  likelihood 
of  at  least  some  changes  In  other  tax  pro- 
visions, we  do  not  anticipate  a  major  change 
In  the  progresslvlty  of  the  tax  burden. 
Proposal  is  relief  for  all  savers,  not  just  for 
stockholders 

At  the  outset  of  my  statement,  I  made  the 
point  that  the  elimination  of  the  double 
tax  on  corporate  Income  would  produce  a 
benefit  which  will  be  quickly  distributed  by 
market  forces  across  the  Income  from  all 
forms  of  saving  and  Investment.  The  benefits 
do  not  come  to  rest  In  the  hands  of  stock- 
holders. This  Is  not  a  program  for  big  busi- 
ness. It  Is  a  program  to  benefit  all  savers. 
This  Is  an  absolutely  fundamental  point  and 
one  on  which  we  all  have  an  obligation  to 
educate   the   public.   Because    it   Is   so   im- 


portant, I  want  to  restate  that  part  of  my 
July  8  statement  which  explains  why  that 
occurs.  I  said: 

"In  the  case  of  corporations,  net  Income  is 
taxed  once  at  the  corporate  level  and  again 
at  the  shareholder  level.  The  existence  of  this 
double  tax  has  a  major  effect  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  capital  Is  used.  Regardless  of 
who  ultimately  'bears'  the  tax — which  is  a 
separate  question — two  taxes  are  actually 
paid  by  somebody.  That  means  either  that 
prices  must  IncreEtse  or  that  profits  wUl  be 
lower.  Most  economists  believe  that  the  re- 
sult is  some  combination  of  higher  prices  and 
lower  profits. 

"However,  viewing  the  economy  In  the  ag- 
gregate, It  is  not  Just  corporate  shareholders 
who  have  lower  profits.  If  that  were  the 
case — If  corporate  stock  investments  pro- 
vided a  lower  rate  of  return  than  other  kinds 
of  imestment — no  one  would  invest  In  stock. 
What  happens  In  a  competitive  capital  mar- 
ket Is  that  there  are  constant  fiows  of  capi- 
tal from  one  kind  of  Investment  to  another 
until  the  after-tax  rates  of  return  are  com- 
parable. If  investment  In  corporate  equities 
Is  less  profitable,  then  capital  will  flow  out  of 
such  Investment  (or  less  capital  will  flow  in) . 
If  there  Is  less  demand  for  stock  on  the  stock 
exchange,  the  price  of  stock  will  fall  and 
yields  will  rise.  For  example,  If  a  $100  stock 
pays  a  $5  dividend,  the  return  Is  5%.  But  If 
the  demand  for  stock  declines  and  the  price 
falls  to  $80,  the  $5  dividend  provides  a  yield 
of  better  than  6%.  At  the  same  time,  the 
capital  which  Is  diverted  from  corporate  stock 
will  flow  into  other  kinds  of  Investment. 
Money  In  savings  accounts  will  Increase  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  bonds  and 
other  debt  instruments  and  a  greater  demand 
for  Investments  In  assets  and  enterprises  not 
held  in  corporate  form.  That  greater  demand 
for  that  kind  of  Investment  will  in  turn  de- 
press the  return  on  It.  For  example,  when 
more  people  wish  to  have  money  In  savings 
accounts,  the  Interest  rates  which  banks  are 
willing  to  pay  falls. 

"Thus,  the  market  operates  to  equalize 
rates  of  return  between  different  kinds  of 
Investment.  In  the  end,  a  part  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  Is  a  net  additional  burden  on  con- 
sumers, and  a  part  Is  a  burden  distributed 
across  the  owners  of  all  kinds  of  capital,  not 
Just  corporate  shareholders.  I  believe  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  wh'le  economists  differ  in 
their  estimates  of  the  proportions  of  the  tax 
which  ultimately  are  borne  by  different 
classes  of  people,  those  economists  who  spe- 
cialize in  this  aspect  of  their  science  are 
today  In  near  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
analyst-'?  I  have  outlined. 

"All  of  this  has  major  implications  for  the 
efficient  use  of  capital  and  for  tax  purposes. 
There  are  several  observations  which  should 
be  made. 

"First  It  Is  erroneous  to  think  of  the  cor- 
porate tax  as  primarily  affecting  stockholders. 
For  example,  a  significant  Increase  in  the 
corporate  tax  will,  in  the  first  instance,  sig- 
nificantly affect  existing  stockholders.  But  In 
the  longer  run,  the  equalization  process  will 
come  Into  play  and  depositors  In  savings  ac- 
counts and  other  kinds  of  Investors  will  help 
bear  the  economic  Incidence  of  the  tax  Simi- 
larly, other  Investors,  too.  will  benefit  by 
decreases  In  the  corporate  tax. 

"Second,  the  price  charged  by  corporations 
to  their  customers  must  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  cover  the  two-tier  tax  and  still 
leave  Investors  with  a  competitive  return. 
Otherwise,  no  one  will  invest  and  the  com- 
pany will  go  out  of  business.  That  necessarily 
means  that  prices  for  goods  produced  by  cor- 
porations must  be  relatively  higher  than 
prices  of  goods  produced  In  the  noncorporate 
sector;  which  means  In  turn,  that  consumers 
are  discouraged  from  purchasing  goods  in 
the  corporate  sector  and  spend  less  of  their 


money  on  such  goods  than  they  would  if 
taxes  were  neutral  with  respwct  to  different 
kinds  of  investment.  If  the  extra  tax  burden 
on  corporate  investment  were  eliminated, 
that  bias  would  disappear  and  there  would 
be  a  greater  demand  for  corporate  goods  and 
services.  People  would  be  able  to  have  more 
of  the  things  which  they  prefer,  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  stock  of  capital  would  be 
increased.  The  real  Income  of  the  nation 
would  rise  significantly,  as  more  desired  out- 
put was  substituted  for  less  desired  output. 
Thtis,  the  double  tax  Is  a  barrier  to  the  most 
efficient  xise  of  existing  capital.  Oetting  more 
out  of  the  capital  we  already  have  Is  as  good 
as  having  more  capital.  In  fact.  It  is  better 
because  In  order  to  get  more  capital  we  must 
give  up  some  current  consumption,  which 
need  not  be  the  case  if  we  are  only  Increasing 
the  efficiency  of  what  we  already  have. 

"Third,  the  existence  of  the  two-tier  tax  Is 
directly  responsible  for  much  of  the  danger- 
ous growth  In  debt-equity  ratios.  If  a  com- 
pany wishes  to  expand,  It  must  consider  what 
goods  It  can  sell  and  what  prices  it  will  be 
able  to  charge  in  order  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate return  ou  Its  new  Investment.  To  the 
extent  net  expansion  Is  financed  with  debt, 
after  the  costs  have  been  covered,  $1  of  ad- 
ditional price  will  provide  $1  of  return  to  the 
investor.  In  the  case  of  equity,  however  the 
company  must  charge  $2  to  provide  $1  of 
return.  With  that  kind  of  a  tax  premium 
on  debt  as  compared  with  equity,  the  pres- 
sure for  greater  debt  Is  tremendous.  This 
phenomenon  can  be  observed  in  dramatic 
form  In  the  case  of  public  utilities.  Regula- 
tory commissions  are  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  if  they  are  to  Increase  the  return 
to  equity  Investors  by  $1,  they  must  increase 
prices  to  consiuners  by  $2.  The  very  difficult 
choice  which  that  presents  to  a  politically 
oriented  commission  Is  a  significant  part  of 
th«»  utility  problem." 

Benefits  of  the  proposed  change 

The  change  recommended  will,  If  adopted, 
have  the  follswlng  advantgae. 

(1)  The  net  tax  reductions  on  the  Income 
from  savings  will  Increase  the  rewards  for 
saving  and  will  thus  Increase  the  total 
amount  which  people  and  institutions  will  be 
willing  and  able  to  save.  That  will  produce 
benefits  not  Just  for  savers,  but  for  every- 
body in  the  form  of  Increased  growth,  more 
Jobs  and  greater  prosperity  penerally. 

(2)  It  would  ultimately  eliminate  a  double 
tax  which  Is  unfair  and  Inefficient. 

(3)  It  win  eliminate  the  existing  tax  dis- 
crimination In  favor  of  debt  as  compared 
with  equity  financing  and  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  debt-equity  problem. 

(4)  American  businesses  will  be  better 
able  to  compete  against  foreign  companies 
for  whom  the  cost  of  capital  ha.-,  already  been 
reduced  by  ellmlnaton  of  the  double  tax.  In- 
creased returns  on  saving  In  the  United 
States  will  help  attract  additional  foreign 
savings. 

(5)  It  win  greatly  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  process  by  which  capital  Is  allocated 
and  produce  the  equivalent  of  an  Increase  of 
perhaps  0.5%  In  our  national  Income. 

(6)  Tt  will  make  the  capital  markets  more 
competitive.  Corpxjrate  managers  will  have  to 
demonstrate  to  stockholders  that  they  can 
do  a  better  Job  of  investing  profits  than  the 
shareholders  can  do  for  them-^elvcs.  It  would 
eliminate  the  tax  penalty  which  presently 
Induces  corporate  managers  to  "lock-In" 
corporate  capital  and  keep  it  out  of  the  capi- 
tal markets, 

(7)  It  will  be  an  Immediate  and  major  as- 
sist for  equity  financing,  Buslne'ses  which 
have  lost  access  to  equity  markets  will  again 
be  able  to  complete, 

(8)  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  utilities  and 
to  other  industries  whose  Investors  rely  upon 
steady  dividends. 
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(9)  It  will  greatly  reduce  the  lenslons  and 
distortions  which  follow  from  the  present 
large  differential  between  the  lates  of  tax 
on  capital  gain  and  on  other  Income.  This 
should  be  viewed  as  a  major  step  forward 
by  anyone  who  objects  to  the  present  fa- 
vorable treatment  of  capital  gains.  Since  It 
achieves  this  result  without  Increasing  taxes 
on  capital  gains,  It  should  also  inake  happy 
those  who  advocate  the  presei  t  favorable 
treatment  of  capital  gains. 

m.  OTHER  ACTIONS  AFrECTING  I  TATIONAt 
SAVINGS 

I  have  already  emphasized  th«  central  ef- 
fect of  the  federal  budget  on  ';he  amount 
of  savings  In  the  economy.  Pederil  surpluses 
will  produce  additional  savings;  but  federal 
deficits  require  the  Treasury  to  barrow,  thus, 
depleting  the  pool  of  savings  available  for 
private  Investment.  Thus,  as  we  try  to  get  a 
larger  and  more  efficient  amoun ;  of  savings 
and  investment  through  changei  in  the  tax 
system,  we  must  keep  constantly  ;n  mind  the 
pressirLg  need  also  to  continue  t<  hold  down 
the  level  of  federal  expenditures 

You  should  also  have  clearly  In  mind  that 
some  of  the  other  tax  changes  Evhich  have 
from  time  to  time  been  suggeste<  by  various 
members  of  your  Committee  would  also  in- 
crease the  tax  on  the  Income  fr>m  savings, 
and  would  thereby  discourage  ^vlngs  and 
work  contrary  to  the  prop>os^ls  which  I  have 
presented  today.  Here,  again,  it  li  important 
to  understand  that  tax  provlslcns  relating 
to  selected  kinds  of  investments  ultimately 
are  distributed  across  all  klndg  of  invest- 
ment. I  have  explained  how  th<  burden  of 
the  corporate  income  tax  is  ultimately  dis- 
tributed across  the  Income  froi  i  corporate 
and  noncorporate  Investments  alike.  The 
same  economic  principles  operate  in  the  case 
of  such  items  as  the  DISC  and  the  Invest- 
ment credit.  There  is  a  tendency  to  think 
that  those  provisions  affect  orly  selected 
narrow  areas  and  do  not  apply  1  a  a  general 
fashion.  But  that  is  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
which  confuses  the  form  of  the  provisions 
with  their  effect.  It  Is  true  thai  such  pro- 
visions operate  as  incentives  to  sel  ected  kinds 
of  investment  rather  than  to  Investment 
generally.  By  being  selective,  thjy  increase 
the  flow  of  savings  from  less  favo  ed  to  more 
favored  kinds  of  activities.  Just  as  the  effect 
of  the  corporate  tax  is  to  allocate  Investment 
flows  away  from  corporations.  H  >wever,  the 
benefits  from  such  provisions  are  ultimately 
distributed  across  all  kinds  of  sivings,  just 
as  the  burden  of  the  corporate  ncome  tax 
is  ultimately  distributed  across  corporate 
and  noncorporate  savings  alike  n  the  end, 
any  Increased  tax  from  cutting  back  such 
items  would  decrease  the  lncom<  from  and 
the  incentive  for  saving  generally 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

ThlB  testimony  completes  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Administration's  prop(  tsals  in  the 
area  of  tax  reform.  On  July  8,  I  outlined  a 
series  of  proposals  for  tax  change  consisting 
primarily  of  tax  reform  proposals  first  ad- 
vanced in  1973,  on  which  your  Committee 
worked  last  year.  In  a  separate  aiatement  I 
also  presented  tax  proposals  deiling  with 
the  special  problems  of  utilities. 

The  new  proposals  today  go  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  economic  system,  i  ill  of  these 
proposals  interrelate  with  each  jther,  and 
their  effects  must  be  determined  is  a  whole. 
Looking  at  all  provisions  together  will  be 
Important  for  piirposes  of  deten  lining  the 
effects  on  the  federal  budget — wh  ch  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  savings  problem  1  have  been 
discussing — and  will  also  be  indispensable 
In  assessing  the  net  impUcatlors  for  dis- 
tribution of  the  total  tax  b\ird»n 

We  look  forward,  as  alwaya.  %>  working 
with  your  distinguished  Committed. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  HOW  A  FULL  DIVIDEND-PAID  DEDUCTION 
WORKS 

{Assume  a  50  percent  corporate  tax  rate  for  simplicity  of  illus- 
trationj 


A.  Corporate  level: 

Net  income 

Dividends  paid 

Dividend  deduction 

Taxable  income 

Tax  (50  percent) 

Retained  earnings 

B.  Individual  level: 

Dividend  (equals  taubl*  Income}.. 
Tax  (30  percent) 

C.  ToUltax 

Effective  rate  (percent) 


(Assumes  a  50-percent  corporate  tax  rate  for  simplicity  of 
illustration] 


Corporate  level: 

Net  income  (equals  taxable  in- 
come  

Tax  (50  percent) 

Dividends  paid 

Retained  savings ..■_.. 

Individual  level: 

Dividends  received 

Gross-up. 

Taxable  income 

Tax  before  credit  (30  percenQ... 

Credit 

Tax  after  credit. 

Total  tax 1 

Effective  rate  (percent). 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  HOW  THE  HALF  DIVIDEND 
DEDUCTION'HALF  STOCKHOLDER  CREDIT  WORKS 

[Assumes  a  50-percent  corporate  tax  rate  for  simplicity  of 
illustrationj 


Present      Half/half 
law       method 


.  Corporate  level: 

Net  income $300  $300 

Dividends  paid 150  200 

Dividend  deduction 100 

Taxable  income 300  200 

Tax  (50  percent) ISO  100 

Retained  earnings 0 

Individual  level: 

Dividend  received 150  200 

Gross-up - 100 

Taxable  income 150  300 

Tax  before  credit  (30  percent) 45  90 

Credit 100 

Tax  after  credit. 45  (10) 

Total  tax 195  90 

Effective  rate  (percent) 65  30 


Note:  As  indicated  in  the  text,  the  combination  of  a  50-percent 
dividends  paid  deduction  and  a  50-percent  stockholder  credit, 
when  combined  with  a  48-percent  coiporale  tax  rate,  would  more 
than  eliminate  the  double  tax.  Either  the  dividend  deduction  or 
the  stockholder  credit  must  be  adjusted  slightly.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  percentage  of  dividends  which  is  deductible 
be  reduced  somewhat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  is  to 
be  praised  for  this  straightforward  tax 
reform  proposal — one  obviously  not  moti- 
vated out  of  the  political  considerations 
which  motivate  far  too  many  proposals. 
It  would  have  been  the  politicsJly  ex- 
pedient thing  to  have  recommended  other 
types  of  reforms  which,  unfortunately, 
are  counterproductive.  The  President, 
the  Secretary,  and  others  who  worked 
in  formulating  these  proposals  are  to  be 
congratulated  by  all  who  desire  a  genuine 
recovery  and  stable  future. 

This  Is  but  the  beginning  of  what  will 
be  a  major  contest  to  Insure  their  enact- 
ment, but  I  strongly  believe — and  rapidly 


growing  public  opinion  in  support  of  ac- 
celerated capital  formation  confirms 
It — that  the  people  have  seen  the  rela- 
tionship between  capital  and  prosperity 
and  that  they  want  a  removal  to  dis- 
incentives to  capital  accumulation  now 
found  in  our  tax  laws,  so  we  can  assure 
our  children  and  our  children's  children 
of  a  better  tomorrow. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  GRIEVANCES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Biester)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary I  introduced  legislation  amending 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a 
procedure  to  investigate  and  render  deci- 
sions and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  grievances  and  appeals  of  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Service.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Pressler,  and  I  are  rein- 
troducing that  legislation  with  the  sup- 
port of  several  distinguished  Members 
from  both  political  parties. 

The  legislation  we  are  resubmitting  is 
very  similar  to  that  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  and 
imanimously  adopted  July  22  in  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  markup. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  painfully  clear 
that  existing  grievance  procedure — or 
rather  the  glaring  lack  of  such  a  proce- 
dure—  fails  to  protect  the  rights  to  due 
process  of  the  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Service.  The  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion of  those  employees  coupled  with 
continuing  congressional  concern  did 
prompt  the  Department  of  State  to  estab- 
lish a  Foreign  Service  Grievance  Board. 
That  board,  however,  lacks  authority  to 
enforce  its  rulings.  Earlier  this  month  aU 
seven  public  members  of  the  board  sub- 
mitted their  resignations  to  Secretary 
Kissinger  in  protest  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
reinstate  an  employee  illegally  ter- 
minated through  a  reduction  in  force. 
Their  resignation  leaves  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  without  any  grievance 
procedure. 

Our  legislation  would  create  a  three- 
member  board  with  statutory  authority 
to  resolve  grievances  and  to  enforce  its 
ruUngs.  One  member  of  the  board  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  one  by  the  employees'  bargaining 
unit,  the  American  Foreign  Service  As- 
sociation. The  third  member  of  the 
board  would  be  chosen  by  the  other  2 
from  a  list  of  12  individuals  previously 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association. 
No  ofiftcer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  or  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  would  be  eligible  for 
membership  on  the  board. 

Any  Individual  involved  in  a  proceeding 
before  the  board — grlevant  or  witness- 
would  be  "free  from  any  restraint,  inter- 
ference, coercion,  discrimination,  or  re- 
prisal." Grievants  would  be  assured  of  a 
hearing,  the  right  to  be  represented  a* 
such  hearings,  and  access  to  necessary 
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Information  and  other  fundamental 
rights  to  guarantee  the  equity  of  the 
proceedings. 

When  considering  a  grievance,  the 
board  would  have  access  to  all  relevant 
documents,  including  security  records, 
"under  appropriate  security  measures." 
The  board's  determination  on  griev- 
ances not  relating  to  promotion,  duty  as- 
signment, or  selection-out  of  an  officer  or 
employee  would  be  final  and  binding  on 
all  parties.  In  other  cases  directly  involv- 
ing promotion,  assignment,  or  selection- 
out,  the  board  would  certify  its  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  relief. 
Those  recommendations  would  also  be 
final  and  binding,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  reject  a  recommendation 
"only  if  he  determines  that  the  foreign 
policy  or  security  of  the  United  States 
will  be  adversely  afifected  and  fully  docu- 
ments his  reasons  for  that  determina- 
tion." Any  action  by  the  Secretary  would 
be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  procedures  spelled  out  here  are 
simply  the  basic  rights  of  due  process  en- 
joyed by  other  Federal  employees,  the 
right  to  a  hearing,  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented at  that  hearing,  to  have  access  to 
all  relevant  documents,  to  be  able  to 
subpena  and  cross-examine  witnesses, 
to  be  free  from  coercion  or  Interference 
while  presenting  a  grievance,  and  lastly 
to  know  that  after  a  fair  and  objective 
hearing,  the  recommendations  of  the 
grievance  board  will  be  implemented. 

It  is  deeply  regrettable  that  such  basic 
rights  of  due  process  have  so  long  been 
denied  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Recent  actions  and  growing  employee 
disgruntlement  make  it  imperative  that 
this  Congress  act  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. The  Senate  has  strongly  supported 
this  approach  in  the  past,  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  acted  de- 
cisively again  in  the  94th  Congress.  It 
is  time  the  House  acts  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  submit  for  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  July  15,  1975: 

Derailed  Grievance   Board 

There  was  some  months  ago  a  conditional 
euphoria  among  the  ranks  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  at  least  among  the  less  skeptical 
younger  members.  After  a  history  of  being 
treated  as  sides  of  beef,  albeit  prime  sides, 
the  troopers  of  the  diplomatic  service  seemed 
to  have  gained  a  measure  of  dignity  In 
their  treatment.  The  often  capricious  finality 
of  "selection  out"  had  been,  of  course,  an 
inherent  danger  of  the  trade,  but  after  sev- 
eral gruesome  cases  illustrated  the  insen- 
sltlvlty  of  that  process,  change  came. 

No  longer,  It  appeared,  would  Foreign 
Service  employes — and  their  brethren  at 
USIA  and  AID— be  forced  to  deal  with  the 
traditional  grievance  mechanism  of  the  For- 
eign Service:  Take  It  or  leave  It.  After  in- 
tense agitation  within  the  service,  the  three 
agencies  agreed  to  establishment  of  a  griev- 
ance board. 

The  short-lived  experiment  appears  to  be. 
If  not  over,  solidly  balked.  All  seven  public 
members  of  the  board  resigned  the  other 
day  In  protest  after  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  arrogantly  refused  to  ac- 
cept Its  decision  that  an  employe  had  been 
Illegally  dismissed. 

The  grievance  board  as  established  had  no 
statutory  authtwrlty,  which  meant  Its  deci- 
sions had  the  problematical  effect  of  a  sea- 
man's prayer  In  a  hurricane.  Thus,  after  a 
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short-lived  sense  of  deml-democratlc  repre- 
sentation, the  12,000  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployes at  the  three  agencies  are  back  where 
they  started — ^wlth  no  recourse  in  the  face  of 
arbitrariness. 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
which  holds  bargaining  rights  for  the  diplo- 
matic rank-and-file,  said  it  condemned  "In 
strongest  terms  the  willingness  of  top-level 
management  In  the  three  foreign  affairs 
agencies  to  permit  the  Foreign  Service  griev- 
ance system  to  be  destroyed  In  this  manner." 
It  recognized  that  the  grievance-board  mem- 
bers had  no  alternative  but  to  vote  with 
their  feet  In  light  of  USIA's  rigidity. 

However,  if  XJSIA  faUs  to  reconsider  its 
adamancy,  the  grievance  board  will  be 
rejuvenated — this  time  under  congressional 
aegis  and  with  statutory  powers.  The  three 
agencies  agreed  to  the  present  mechanism 
only  under  threats  by  CJongress  to  give  the 
board  legal  horsepower;  now  with  USIA's  ob- 
durate stance,  that  may  become  a  reality. 
To  the  greater  benefit  of  Foreign  Service 
employes. 


RESOLUTION  TO  CALL  AN  ATLANTIC 
CONVENTION 

The  SPEAKEK.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
bipartisan  group  of  HI  Members  of  the 
House  have  joined  Congressmen  Jim 
Wright,  Don  Fraser,  Allan  Howe,  and 
me  as  chief  cosponsors  in  introducing  a 
resolution  to  call  an  Atlantic  Convention 
of  the  NATO  democracies.  Its  purpose  is 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  agreement 
on:  (a>  declaration  that  it  is  the  goal 
of  their  p>eoples  to  transform  their  pres- 
ent relationship  into  a  more  effective 
unity  based  on  Federal  and  other  demo- 
cratic principles;  (b)  a  timetable  for 
transition  by  stages  to  this  goal;  and  (c) 
a  commission  or  other  means  to  facili- 
tate this  transition. 

Although  similar  proposals  have  been 
before  Congress  since  1949,  never  before 
has  it  had  so  many  cosponsors  from  so 
many  States  on  the  first  day  It  was  in- 
troduced as  it  has  today.  The  highest 
number  of  sponsors  before  was  73,  set  in 
1973.  We  have  shattered  that  record  now 
with  111 — by  38.  The  record  for  the  num- 
ber of  States  was  set  in  1971,  with  25. 
Today  this  resolution's  support  is  spread 
through  31  States.  Nor  Is  this  aU. 

This  proposal  never  before  had  so 
much  vigorous  fresh  blood  as  it  has  today. 
Nearly  half  of  its  sponsors  are  new — 59, 
to  be  exact.  Of  these,  26  are  freshmen, 
elected  last  November;  13  others  voted 
for  it  when  it  was  stalled  on  the  floor 
last  year  by  the  thin  majority  of  210  to 
197.  Most  significant  of  all,  10  of  those 
who  voted  against  it  2  years  ago  and  still 
remain  in  the  House  are  sponsoring  it 
today;  56  of  the  210  who  opposed 
it  in  1973  are  no  longer  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

For  those  who  greet  this  measure  for 
the  first  time,  let  me  say  that  it  has  a 
rich  and  venerable  heritage. 

Truly,  however,  famiUarity  has  not 
bred  contempt.  Rather,  it  has  led  to 
even  greater  levels  of  support  and  under- 
standing and  to  a  general  perfection  of 
the  legislation  itself. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  has  ripened 
in  the  fullness  of  time. 


It  reaches  us  for  renewed  considera- 
tion at  a  decisively  appropriate  hour.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  many  of  our  for- 
eign policies  are  being  viewed  by  our 
neighbors  as  disjoint,  isolationist,  and 
generally  negative  in  their  orientation. 
In  such  circiunstances,  it  is  indeed  wise 
and  becoming  for  us  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal so  awesomely  positive  in  purport, 
so  constructive,  so  outward  and  forward 
looking. 

It  is  clearly  time .  for  our  Nation  to 
find  renewed  sense  of  purpose  under  the 
wings  of  a  creative  and  unifying  expres- 
sion of  international  policy.  This  is  such 
a  policy.  And  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  this  is  given  its  reanimation  with- 
in the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, for  reasons  that  are  only  too  clear. 

Never  before  has  the  need  for  im- 
proved mechanisms  of  cooperation 
among  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity been  more  apparent.  Our  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  systems  require 
greater  harmonization.  The  exasperating 
problem  of  infiation,  for  instance,  re- 
quires the  coordinated  refiection  and  ac- 
tion of  many  nations;  so,  too,  do  the 
problems  of  world  energy  supply  and 
controlling  the  spread  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  technology.  Indeed,  a  truly 
effective  defense  structure  for  NATO  re- 
quires an  even  greater  integration  of 
equipment  and  doctrine  than  existing  in- 
stitutions have  been  able  to  achieve. 

Now  there  have  been — and  indeed 
are — those  persons  who  would  shrink 
from  an  endeavor  such  as  this.  They  cite 
existing  tensions,  the  proclivities  for  sep- 
aratism, and  the  common  factor  of  sim- 
ple human  inertia,  in  arguing  the  unreal- 
ity of  this  cause.  No  sober  person  would 
imderestimate  the  very  real  diflBculties 
that  exist.  But  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  reject  this  pro- 
posal merely  because  the  path  seems  dif- 
ficult. This  very  situation  most  threat- 
ens our  basic  freedoms. 

As  a  general  principle  of  politics  and 
life,  it  is  far  better,  too,  for  us  to  take 
our  bearings  from  the  distant  but  pure 
light  of  high  ideals  and  noble  concepts, 
rather  than  forever  plodding  about  In 
the  lowlands  of  easily  achievable  but 
mediocre  goals. 

We  are  not  suggesting  the  eventual 
relinquishment  of  our  sovereignty,  and 
persons  who  rely  on  this  argument  dra- 
matically misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  Nor  do  we  for  even  one  moment 
believe  that  this  call  for  an  Atlantic  Cmi- 
vention  will  necessarily  result  in  a  fed- 
eration of  our  peoples.  We  do  believe, 
however,  that  exploring  ways  of  more 
effectively  dealing  with  oi'j  mtemational 
problems  is  worthwhile. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  once  spoke 
with  exceptional  eloquence  of  the  same 
goal  for  which  I  now  speak — the  fiower- 
ing  of  an  Atlantic  Convention: 

This  Is  a  goal  more  meaningful  than  a 
moon  shot — a  truly  inspiring  goal  for  all  free 
men  to  set  for  themselves  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

He  added : 

I  can  see.  and  all  free  men  must  thrill 
to,  the  advance  of  this  Atlantic  civilization. 
Joined  by  Its  great  ocean  highway  to  the 
United  States.  What  a  destiny  can  be  ours — 
to  stand  as  a  great  central   pillar  Unking 
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Europe,    the    Americas,    and    tlie    venerable 
people  and  cultxires  of  the  Paclfi  c. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduce  ;his  resolu- 
tion today  with  a  great  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  and  excitement.  I  have  al- 
ways found  enormous  merit  i  n  this  goal. 
But  now,  more  than  ever  before,  I  see 
this  as  a  principal  vehicle  fo*  the  imag- 
inative reinvlgoratlon  of  oui  policy  to- 
ward our  neighbors.  It  is,  as  well,  a  re- 
minder to  our  adversaries  cf  the  sub- 
stantial commonality  that  e^ts 
the  Western  democracies 
Judd  wrote  recently,  this  venture 
cost  us  nothing  politically.  1 
cially,  and  just  might  be  a 
everything." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  lio  insert,  at 
this  point,  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  the  resolution  aqd  a  list  of 
sponsors : 

A  Joint  REsoLtmoN  To  Caix  4n  Atlantic 
Convention 


\ray 


of  the  At- 
the  U.S. 
the  United 
strengthening  com- 
,de(  uate  energy 
jurrency    to 
und  enhanc- 
welfare 
I  he   member 


with 
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of  Rep- 
of  America 
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Whereas  a  more  perfect  unloi  i 
lantic  Community  consistent 
Constitution  and  the  Charter  oi 
Nations  gives  promise  of 
mon  defense,  assuring  more  a 
resources,    providing    a    stable 
Improve  commerce  of  all  kinds 
ing  the  economic  prosperity, 
and    liberty   of    the   people   of 
nations.    Now   therefore   he   it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hduse 
resentatlves  of  the  United  State; 
In  Congress  assembled.  That 

1 1 )   The  Congress  hereby 
gation,  composed  of  eighteen 
Izens,    and    authorizes    it    to 
participate    in    a    convention 
similar  delegations  from  such  Nok-th 
Treaty  parliamentary  democracies 
to  join  In  the  enterprise,  and 
mentary    democracies    the    conv 
Invite,   to  explore  the  possibility 
ment  on — 

(a)  a  declaration  that   it  is 
their  peoples  to  transform  their 
lationshlp  Into  a  more  effective 
on   federal    or  other  democratic 

(b)  a  timetable  for  transition 
this  goal;  and 

(c)  a  commission  or  other 
tate  this  transition. 

(2)     The    convention's    re 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action 
under  Constitutional  process. 

(3)(B)    Six  of  the  delegates 
pointed    by    the    Speaker    of    thd 
Representatives,     after 
House  leadership  and  the  Comm 
ternatlonal   Relations;    six  by 
of  the  Senate,  after  consultation 
leadership   and  the   Committee 
Relations-    and   six  by  the 
United  States.  Not  more  than 
delegates  selected   by  each 
thorlty   shall    be    from   one 

(b)  Vacancies  shall  not  affect 
and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
the  orlglnjil  selection. 

(c)  The  delegation  shall  elect 
and  Vice  Chairman  from  among 

(d)  All    members  of  the 
bo  free  from  official   instruction^ 
to    speak     and    vote    Individuafy 
convention. 

(4)  The  delegation  shall  cease 
the  expiration  of  the  three-year 
glnnmg  on  the  date  of  the 
resolution. 

(5)  To  promote  the  purpo=-es 
section  ( 1 ) ,  the  delegation  is  hereby 
Ized — 

(a)    to  seek   to  arrange   an 
convention    and   such    other 
conferences  as  It  may  deem  necebsary; 
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(b)  to  employ  and  &x  the  compensation  of 
such  temporary  professional  and  clerical 
staff  as  it  deems  necessary:  Provided,  that 
the  number  shall  not  exceed  ten  and  that 
compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
rates  authorized  for  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress; and 

(c)  to  pay  not  in  excess  of  $100,000  toward 
such  expenses  as  may  be  Involved  as  a  con- 
sequence of  holding  any  meetings  or  con- 
ferences authorized  by  subparagraph  (a) 
above. 

(6)  Members  of  the  delegation,  who  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for,  or  shall  be  furnished,  travel,  sub- 
sistence and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  under  this  Joint  resolution,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  said 
delegation. 

(7)  Not  to  exceed  $200,000  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  payments  to 
be  made  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  delegation  subject  to  the 
lav.s,  rules,  and  regvilations  applicable  to  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds.  The  delegation  shall  make  semiannual 
reports  to  Congress  accounting  for  all  ex- 
penditures ard  such  other  Information  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

List  of  Sponsohs 

Brock  Adams  (D-Wash),  Joseph  P.  Ad- 
dabbo  (D-N.T.),  Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D- 
Callf.) .  John  B.  Anderson  (R-IU.),  Les  Aspln 
(D-Wls.),Les  AuColn  (D-Oreg.). 

Herman  BadlUo  (D-N.Y.),  Max  Baucus  CD- 
Mont.),  Berkley  Bedell  (D-Iowa),  Alphonzo 
Bell  (R-Callf.),  Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr. 
(R-Pa.),  James  J.  Blanchard  (D-Mlch.), 
Michael  T.  Blouin  (D-Iowa),  LIndy  Boggs 
(D-La.),  Richard  Boiling  <D-Mo.).  Garry 
Brown  (R-Mlch.),  Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke 
(D-Calif.),  Bob  Carr  (D-Mich.),  Elford  A. 
Cederberg  (R-Mlch.),  Cardlss  Collins  (D-IU.). 
Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Mass.),  James  C.  Corman 
(D-Callf.),  Lawrence  Coughlln  (R-Pa.). 

Dominlck  V.  Daniels  (D-N.J.),  Thomas  J. 
Downey  (D-N.Y.).  Robert  F.  Drinan  CD- 
Mass.).  Robert  Duncan  (D-Oreg.). 

Robert  W.  Edgar  (D-Pa.),  Don  Edwards 
(D-Callf.).  Glenn  English  (D-Okla.).  Marvin 
L.  Esch  (R-Mlch.) ,  Frank  E.  Evans  (D-Colo.) . 

Dante  B.  Fascell  (D-Fla.),  MllUcent  Pen- 
wick  (R-N.J.).  'Paul  Flndley  (R-IU.), 
Joseph  L.  Fisher  (D-Va),  Daniel  J.  Flood 
(D-Pa).  Harold  E.  Ford  (D-Tenn.),  'Donald 
M.  Prater  (D-Mlnn.),  BUI  Frenzel  (R-Mlnn.) , 
Richard  H.  Pulton  (D-Tenn.),  Robert  N. 
GlaUno  (D-Conn.),  Sam  Gibbons  (D-Pla.), 
William  F.  Goodllng  (R-Pa),  Willis  D.  Gra- 
dlson,  Jr.   (R-Ohlo).  Gilbert  Gude   (R-Md.). 

Tim  L.  Hall  (D-ni.).  Mark  W.  Hannaford 
(D-Calif.),  Michael  Harrington  (D-Mass.), 
Herbert  E.  Harris  n  (D-Va.).  Augustus  P. 
Hawkins  (D-Callf.),  Philip  H.  Hayes  (D- 
Ind.),  H.  John  Heinz  HI  (R-Pa.),  Henry 
Helfltoskl  (D-N.J.),  Prank  Horton  (R-N.Y.), 
•Allan  T.  Howe   (D-Utah). 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.  (D-Ind.),  Ed  Jones 
(D-Tenn.),  William  M.  Ketchum  (R-Callf.), 
Martha  Keys  (D-Kana.),  John  J.  LaPalce 
(D-N.Y.).  Robert  L.  Leggett  (D-Callf.),  Wil- 
liam Lehman  (D-Fla.),  Clarence  D.  Long 
(D-Md.),  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.   (R-N.  Mex.). 

Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.  (R-Callf.),  Mat- 
thew P.  McHugh  (D-N.Y.),  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga  (D-Hawail),  Helen  S.  Meyner  (D- 
NJ.),  Abner,  J.  Mlkva  (D-Ill.),  Parren  J. 
Mitchell  (D-Md.).  Joe  Moakley  (D-Mass.), 
William  8.  Moorbead  (D-Pa.),  Charles  A. 
Mosher  (R-Ohlo).  John  E.  Moss  (D-Callf.), 
Morgan    P.    Murphy    (D-Ill.) 

Stephen  L.  Neal  (D-N.C),  Luclen  N.  Nedzl 
(D-Mich.) .  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (D-Pa.),  Hemy 
J.  Nowak  (D-N.Y.),  James  L.  Oberstar  (D- 
Mlnn.),  James  G.  CHara  (D-Mlch.).  Claude 
Pepper  (D-Fla.),  Richardson  Preyer  (D- 
N.C.),  Melvln  Price  (D-ni.).  Albert  H.  Qule 


(R-Mlnn.),  Tom  Rallsbuck  (R-Ill.),  Thomas 
M.  Rees  D-Callf),  Ralph  S.  Regula  (ft. 
Ohio),  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.  (D-Mlch.), 
Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo  (R-N.J.),  Theodore  M. 
Rlsenhoover  (D-Okla),  Peter  W.  Rodlno 
Jr.  (D-N.J.),  Robert  A.  Roe  (D-N.J.),  i,eo  J.' 
Ryan  (D-Calif),  PhUlp  E.  Ruppe   (R-Mlch.) 

James  H  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.),  Herman  T. 
Schneebell  (R-Pa.),  John  P.  Selberllng  (dJ 
Ohio),  B.  P.  Sisk  (D-Callf.),  William  A. 
Stelger  (R-Wls.),  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  CD- 
Mo.) 

Prank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D-N.J.) ,  Charles 
Thone  (R-Nebr.),  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Arlz.), 
Richard  P.  Vander  Veen  (D-Mlch.),  G.  WU^ 
Ham  Whltehurst  (R-Va.),  Charles  Wilson 
(Tex.),  'Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.),  Gus  Yatron 
(D-Pa.),   Clement  J.   Zablockl    (D-Wls.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  much 
too  long  we  have  concentrated  on  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  freedom  at  its  periph- 
ery instead  of  its  center — in  Vietnam, 
for  example,  instead  of  in  Atlantica. 

Even  had  our  great  effort  in  Vietnam, 
thousands  of  lives  sacrificed,  billions  of 
dollars  spent,  resulted  In  victory  instead 
of  this  year's  debacle,  that  victory  could 
not  possibly  have  given  peace,  liberty, 
and  prosperity  a  fraction  of  the 
strength  that  could  be  gained  by  the 
federation  of  the  major  democracies. 

The  disarray  of  the  Atlantic  alliance 
has  brought  about  omlnoas  disimion— 
economic,  monetary,  political,  and  mili- 
tary. Some  Atlantic  allies  have  shown 
more  distrust  of  each  other  than  of  the 
authoritarian  governments  we  face. 

It  is  time  for  our  Atlantic  allies  to  turn 
from  mutual  recrimination  to  explore 
ways  of  strengthening  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. That  is  what  our  forefathers  did  at 
the  federal  convention  they  called  when 
the  13  States  were  disunited  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  The  far- 
reaching  success  of  that  convention 
should  encourage  us  to  explore  that  pos- 
sibility once  again. 

Many  complain  that  it  will  take  time 
to  achieve  federation  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic democracies.  It  will.  But  what  will  it 
cost  us  to  explore  with  our  allies  the 
federal  approach  to  liberty,  peace,  and 
prosperity?  Not  one  drop  of  blood,  and 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  another 
war. 

What  of  its  cost  in  time?  In  the  age  of 
the  ox  cart,  when  words  could  travel  no 
faster  than  a  horse  or  a  sailing  ship,  our 
forefathers,  once  they  had  convoked  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  and  despite  all 
the  crises  and  deadlocks  that  plagued 
Its  discussions,  worked  out  our  present 
Federal  Constitution  between  May  14 
and  September  17,  1787.  After  further 
soul-searching  and  often  bitter  debate  in 
each  of  the  13  States,  it  was  ratified  and 
in  operation  by  March  4,  1789,  a  period 
of  less  than  2  years. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  can- 
not find  and  implement  a  solution  to 
their  problems  so  quickly  despite  the  fact 
that  words  can  now  flash  around  the 
world  and  space  vehicles  can  cross  our 
country  in  a  few  minutes.  But  who  knows 
how  long  it  will  take  imtil  we  try — until 
the  exploratory  convention  this  resolu- 
tion calls  for  is  convoked? 

No  one  knows  the  answer,  but  every- 
one does  know  at  least  these  two  impor- 
tant facts:  the  sooner  Congress  author- 
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Izes  that  convention,  the  less  time  it  will 
take  to  reach  a  common  effective  solu- 
tion to  our  problem.  Meanwhile,  every 
advance  we  make  toward  this  goal — in- 
cluding the  calling  of  the  convention  it- 
self_uill  advance  prosperity,  freedom, 
and  peace.  And  it  will  do  this  without 
threatening  bloodshed  and  at  very  little 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  In  fact,  this  reso- 
lution authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
only  $200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  with  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  deaUng  with 
the  enormously  wasteful  duplication  of 
defense  expenditures  by  the  NATO  allies, 
an  expenditure  that  General  Eisenhower 
estimated  could  be  cut  by  half  if  we  got 
efTective  political  union : 

NATO  REFOEM  Urged  To  Cut  Waste 
(By  David  Fouquet) 
Brussel,  April  23.— The  Atlantic  allies 
waste  between  $10  billion  and  $20  billion  a 
year  because  of  duplication  and  lack  of  stand- 
ardization in  mUitary  equipment,  an  Internal 
American  study  obtained  here  reveals. 

The  97-page  study  prepared  last  year  by  an 
outside  consultant  says  that  this  loss  has 
wasted  national  resources  and  undermined 
the  alliance's  mUltary  capability  for  years.  It 
strongly  recommends  the  establisl-.ment  of  a 
transatlantic  common  market  in  military  and 
governmental  equipment  and  research  as  the 
best  means  of  overcoming  this  drain. 

"The  past  quarter  century  has  witnessed  an 
Incalculable  waste  of  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  American  and  European  defense  re- 
sources— manpower,  money,  energy,  mate- 
rial and  structures,"  It  contends.  "NATO  has 
not  provided  the  maximum  defense  possible 
for  th.e  resources  available,  or  the  resources 
expended." 

Such  charges  and  recommendations  have 
been  voiced  for  year?,  only  to  fall  largely  on 
deaf  ears.  But  the  fact  that  this  document 
coincides  with  economic  recession  and  budg- 
etary concern  has  lent  it  greater  urgency. 

Its  findings  and  proposals  have  made  a 
posltl-.e  impression  on  Europeans  concprned 
Rbor.t  tl-eir  ability  to  equip  their  armed 
forces  with  modern  weapons  and  about  Eu- 
rope's competitiveness  in  this  and  other  high 
technology  industries.  One  European  official 
called  it  "radically  new  thinking,"  and  some 
are  discussing  ways  of  beginning  to  Imple- 
ment some  of  its  recommendations.  Never- 
theless, many  suspect  that  such  an  approach 
could  lead  to  even  greater  American  domina- 
tion of  the  armaments  Industry. 

Ot'.ier  Western  sources  here  also  view  true 
Atlantic  standardization  and  cooperation, 
which  has  eluded  the  North  Atlantic  alliance, 
as  perhaps  becoming  a  necessity  and  a  reality. 
The  report  was  prepared  In  mid-1974  by 
Thomas  A.  Callaghan  Jr.,  president  of  EX-IM 
TECH  Inc.  of  Arlington,  Va.,  for  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search and  for  the  Air  Force  and  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency.  Alastalr 
Buchan  of  Oxford  Unl"erslty,  frrmer  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  In  Lon- 
don, was  a  consultant.  The  author  says  that 
hundreds  of  officials  and  executives  in  the 
United  States  and  In  Europe  contributed. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  report  is  that  the 
military  effectiveness  of  NATO's  conventional 
forces  "is  far  below  the  standard  we  and  our 
European  allies  should  expect  from  the  more 
than  $90  billion  per  year  that  together  we 
spend — on  general  purpose  forces." 

It  adds  that  as  a  result  of  duplication  or 
lack  of  commonality,  NATO's  conventional 
forces  vary  greatly  In  quality,  are  Inferior  to 
the  V.'arsaw  Pact  In  quantity  and  diversity 
and  unable  loglstlcally  to  support  one  an- 
other. 

"In  peacetime,  the  lack  of  a  complementary 
U.S. -European  defense  eCort  adds  up  to  a 


waste  of  resources,  and  a  diminution  of  ca- 
pability." the  study  observes.  "In  wartime, 
it  would  be  much  more  serious." 

It  notes  that  the  lack  of  standardization 
prevents  resuppiy  of  spare  parts  and  am- 
munition and  would  result  in  earlier  exhaus- 
tion of  the  allied  conventional  forces,  which 
could  lead  to  earlier  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  document  adds  that  NATO  standard- 
ization, assxued  when  tbe  United  States 
served  as  the  sole  supplier  shortly  after 
World  War  II,  has  diminished  as  other  na- 
tions have  developed  and  protected  their  own 
arms  industries. 

As  a  result,  the  report  says,  12  NATO 
armies  have  13  different  types  of  close-range 
weapons,  six  short-range  missiles,  seven 
medlimi-range  missiles  and  five  types  of 
long-range  missiles.  The  same  pattern 
emerges  In  the  NATO  navies,  which  have  100 
different  types  of  large  ships,  36  different 
types  of  radar,  eight  kinds  of  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  40  different  types  of  large  gtms. 
Last  year  Johnannes  Stelnhoff,  the  West 
German  general  who  beaded  NATO's  military 
committee,  remarked  that  this  plethora  of 
arms  made  NATO  "look  like  a  military  mu- 
seum." HlB  successor  noted  recently  that 
during  aerial  war  games  most  of  the  air- 
craft "shot  down"  had  been  hit  by  their 
own  forces  because  they  could  not  communi- 
cate with  each  other. 

Sir  Peter  HlU-Norton,  the  current  mUl- 
tary committee  chairman,  has  estimated 
that  "within  the  NATO  nations  we  are  prob- 
ably losing  something  in  the  region  of  $2  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  by  duplication  of  research 
and  development  of  weaponry  and  associ- 
ated equipment." 

The  State  Department-Pentagon  survey 
estimates  the  loss  as  at  least  $10  billion  and 
adds  "Figures  of  $15  billion  to  $20  billion 
could  probably  be  sustained  with  better 
data."  It  also  notes  that  senior  alliance 
military  officers  estimate  that  through  stand- 
ardization, allied  military  effectiveness  could 
be  Improved  by  from  25  per  cent  for  some 
ground  units  to  as  much  as  300  per  cent  for 
tactical  air  units. 

To  overcome  the  drain,  the  report  urges 
a  strong  American  presidential  Initiative 
fully  backed  by  Congress  for  the  creation  of 
a  North  Atlantic  common  defense  market, 
cooperation  In  civil  technology  and  open  gov- 
ernment procurement  that  would  put  an  end 
to  protectionist  national  practices  in  this 
sector.  According  to  this  plan  the  United 
States  would  offer  to  match  every  defense 
dollar  Europe  spent  in  the  United  States  by 
an  American  defense  dollar  spent  In  Europe. 
The  report  recommends  a  starting  pledge 
by  the  allies  to  purchase  $2  billion  from 
each  other  during  an  Initial  three-year  pe- 
riod building  up  to  a  12-year  goal  for  achiev- 
ing complete  miUtary-industrlal  Interdepend- 
ence in  the  development,  production  and 
support  of  non-nuclear  forces. 

At  the  end  of  the  12-year  period,  "this 
would  mean  specialization,  long  production 
runs  and  economy  of  scale  with  its  attendant 
lower  unit  costs,"  the  report  said. 

The  report  sees  a  market  of  $70  billion  an- 
nually in  military  and  government  purchases. 
It  notes  that  there  need  not  be  complete  off- 
setting of  costs  for  each  partner  on  every 
project  as  is  now  the  practice  In  existing 
transatlantic  Joint  production  projects.  In- 
stead the  balance  could  be  attained  over  a 
period  of  years  and  several  projects. 

As  a  first  step,  the  report  advocates  the 
creation  of  a  joint  European  defense  arms 
agency,  something  that  has  received  back- 
ing both  within  NATO  and  the  Common 
Market,  so  that  Europe  can  deal  as  a  unit 
with  the  United  States. 

Such  Atlantic  cooperation  "means  embrac- 
ing an  entirely  new  concept  of  interdepend- 
ence— one  which  emphasizes  "economic  co- 
operation' between  the  U.S.  and  European 
military  trade,"  the  report  says. 
Pressure  is  building  for  greater  Industrial 


cooperation  in  Europe  to  Increase  efficiency 
and  competitiveness.  Officials  believe  that 
some  form  of  cooperation  and  rationalizing 
may  be  emerging  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  alternative,  they  say,  would  be  to  sink 
deeper  into  waste  and  protectionism,  thereby 
accentuating  differences  within  the  alliance. 


REMOVE    EARNINGS    UMITATIONS 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECIPIENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  ScHutzE)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  3CHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  our  elderly  citizens  living  on 
fixed  incomes  are  cruelly  affected  by  our 
current  economic  diflBculties.  These  are 
the  citizens  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  over  the  years,  who  have  paid  ever- 
increasing  taxes  which  have  financed 
ever-expanding  Federal  programs  for 
others,  and  who  have  looked  forward  to 
some  security  in  their  old  age. 

Millions  of  these  citizens,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  making  our  great 
country,  have  been  depending  on  their 
social  security  benefits  to  provide  for 
them.  Ironically,  however,  as  inflation 
has  increased  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  has  diminished,  these  bene- 
fits are  now  barely  enough  to  help  them 
make  ends  meet. 

One  of  the  greatest  inequities  in  the 
social  security  system  is  that,  having  con- 
tributed their  fair  share  over  the  years, 
these  individuals  are  limited  in  the 
amount  of  income  they  may  earn  over 
and  above  their  social  security  benefits. 
This  welfare-type  concept  of  an  earn- 
ings limitation  makes  second-class  citi- 
zens out  of  millions  of  retired  Americans. 
At  present,  social  security  benefits  are 
reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  above  the 
$2,520  limit  earned  by  a  recipient,  except 
for  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
72. 

In  addition,  this  limitation  applies 
only  to  earned  income,  so  that  those  who 
are  fortiuiate  enough  to  have  accumu- 
lated investments  in  stocks,  savings  ac- 
counts, and  real  estate  may  receive  un- 
limited income  from  these  sources. 

It  is  estimated  that  well  over  a  mil- 
lion older  Americans  want  to  work  be- 
yond their  retirement  age.  Many  are 
forced  to  do  so  in  order  to  pay  their 
bills.  We  must  stop  penalizing  these  in- 
dividuals who  can  be  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  It  is  grossly  imfair  to 
force  our  elderly  to  remain  in  a  limbo 
of  inactivity  simply  in  order  to  receive 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
for  which  they  have  paid  over  the  years. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bill  which  will  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amoimt  of  outside  in- 
come an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  social  security  benefits.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

H.R.  9286 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (b),  (d),  (f),  (h),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  redesignated  as 
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secflon  203  Is 
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subsection   (b);    and  such 
redesignated  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Noncov4red  Work 
Outside  the  United  States  or"  In]  the  head- 
ing; 

(3)   by  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  a^d  (3),  re- 
spectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes 
graphs   (2),    (3).  and   (4)"  and 
lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of  parai 
(2),  and  (3)";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  last 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such 
redesignated    as    subsection    (ci; 
subsection  as  so  redesignated  is 
striking  out  "subsection   (c)    and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsectlpn 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  sec 
redesignated   as  subsection    (d) ; 
subsection  as  so  redesignated  is 
striking  out  "subsection   (c)" 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
section  (b)". 

(e)   Subsection  (1)   of  such 
redesignated    as   subsection    (e) 
subsection  as  so  rederignated  is 
striking   out    "subsection    (b),    ( 
(h)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereojt 
tlon  (b)  or  (d)". 

(e)   Subsection  (I)   of  such 
redesignated    as   subsection  .<f) 
subsection  as  so  redesignated  is 
striking  out  "subsection   (g)    or  ( 
and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof   ' 
(d)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2"!(n)  (1)  of 
Security    Act    Is    amended    by 
"Section  203  (b),  (c),  and  (d)"  abd 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  "Section  203(b) 

(b)(1)  Section  202(q)  (5)  (B)  ol  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sect  on  203(c) 
(2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereqf  "section 
203(b)  (ir*. 

(2)    Section  202(q)(7)(A)    of 
amended  by  striking  out  " 
section  203(b).  203(c)(1).  203(d) 
(b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
tlons  on  account  of  work  under 
or  deductions  under  Ection  222  (h 

(c)(1)   Section   202(s)(l)    of 
amended  by  striking  out 
( 3 ) .  and  ( 4 )  of  section  203  (c )  "  anc 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  ( 1 ) .  ( 
of  section  203(b)". 

(2)  Section  202(8)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  las  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  203,  Subsection 
(f)  (1)  (C)  of  section  203,". 

(d)  Section    202(t)(7).    of    such    Act    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsec;ions  (b) 
(c).  and  (d)"  and  Inserting  In  ll4u  thereof 
"Subsection  (b)". 

(e)  Section  208(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  s  sctlon  203 
(f)  of  this  title  for  purposes  of  c  eductions 
from  benefits"  and  Inserting  in  li(  u  thereof 
"under  section  203  for  purposes  3f  deduc- 
'tlons   from   benefits   on   account    of   work". 

(f)  Section  215(g)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  deductions  4hder  sec- 
tion 203(b)". 


(2i 


THE  POSSIBLE  SUSPENSION    OP  IS- 
RAEL FROM  THE  UNITED  J  ATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Du  PoKT)  is  recogni^d  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DT7  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^^ould  like 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  current 
rumors  of  a  possible  attempt  to  suspend 
Israel  from  the  United  Nations  when  the 
General  Assembly  reconvenes  this  fall. 
The  United  States  should  give  hotice  to 
all  potential  supporters  of  sucii  an  ac- 
tion that  not  only  does  this  cou  itry  res- 
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olutely  oppose  the  suspension  of  Israel 
from  the  U.N.,  but  should  such  a  sus- 
pension occur,  the  United  States  will  re- 
consider its  commitment  to  that  inter- 
national organization. 

It  was  30  years  ago  this  coming  fall 
that  the  world,  emerging  from  the  death 
and  destruction  of  another  terrible  war, 
recognized  the  need  for  a  collective  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  international  peace  and  understand- 
ing. On  October  24,  1945,  therefore,  these 
countries,  which  included  the  United 
States,  came  together  to  establish  the 
United  Nations.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
tragic  a  way  to  celebrate  this  anniversary 
than  to  destroy  the  principles  of  peace 
and  tolerance  which  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  U.N.  The  suspension  of  Israel 
would  run  counter  to  every  Ideal  and 
purpose  enunciated  in  chapter  I,  article 
1  of  the  U.N.  Charter:  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  among 
nations,  and  the  achievement  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  To  attain  these 
goals,  the  Charter  directed  the  United 
Nations  to  function  as  a  "center  for 
harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations." 

U.N.  proceedings  often  appear  far 
from  harmonious,  with  garrulous  debates 
and  heated  discord  occurring  more  fre- 
quently than  mutual  agreement  and  con- 
ciliation. Its  actions  often  irritate  and 
frustrate  the  United  States.  But  this 
coimtry  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  United  Nations  as  an  international 
forum  to  which  the  countries  of  the 
world  send  their  spokesmen.  The  UJI. 
has  given  every  nation  the  opportunity  to 
express  its  ideas  and  to  make  known 
its  needs  to  the  world  commimity.  The 
effectiveness  and  significance  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  international  body 
has  been  reflected  in  its  growing  mem- 
bership; during  the  50's  and  60's,  as  ter- 
ritories and  colonies  became  states,  they 
were  quick  to  present  their  credentials 
to  the  U.N.,  seeking  the  prestige  which 
membership  in  that  institution  conferred 
and  the  ability  to  communicate  directly 
and  simultaneously  with  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

A  suspension  of  Israel  would  reverse 
this  upward  trend  in  membership  growth 
and  international  participation.  It  would 
imdermine  those  principles  which  direct 
the  UJ^.  to  act  as  an  arena  for  world 
debate  in  its  effort  to  foster  cooperation 
among  the  community  of  nations.  To  ex- 
clude those  states  which  do  not  concur 
with  international  sentiment  is  a  dan- 
gerous procedure  for  an  organization 
which  was  designed  to  bring  together  all 
factions  and  to  permit  them  to  express 
a  diversity  of  ideals  and  goals. 

On  July  16,  however,  representatives 
of  the  40  nations  attending  the  Confer- 
ence of  Islamic  Countries  unanimously 
voted  a  resolution  to  expel  Israel  from 
the  U.N.  and  from  all  international  bod- 
ies. An  effort  to  remove  Israel  from  the 
United  Nations  could  occur,  therefore, 
when  the  30th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  reconvenes  in  New  York 
on  September  16.  Although  there  is  talk 
of  an  expulsion  of  Israel,  this  Is  not  pos- 
sible imder  the  rules  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
To  expel  a  nation,  the  General  Assembly 
must  approve  by  a  %  majority  vote  a 


Security    Council    recommendation    to 
expel. 

Since  each  member  of  the  Security 
Council  has  a  veto  over  the  Council's 
actions  and  since  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, would,  without  hesitation,  use  that 
veto  to  block  any  efforts  to  expel  Israel, 
opponents  of  Israeli  participation  in  the 
U.N.  will  have  to  find  another  avenue  to 
their  ends.  Despite  a  legal  Interpretation 
of  the  Charter  set  forth  during  the  25th 
session  stating  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly alone  may  not  deprive  a  nation  of  any 
of  its  rights  as  a  member,  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly  found  a  disputable  means 
to  suspend  South  Africa  during  the  1974 
session:  the  Credentials  Committee  re- 
fused to  accept  the  credentials  of  South 
Africa,  a  refusal  which  a  majority  vote 
of  the  General  Assembly  ratified. 

This  highly  illegal  vote  deprived  South 
Africa  of  her  fundamental  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  member  and  of  her  abil- 
ity to  take  part  in  Assembly  proceedings. 
The  General  Assembly  could  attempt  a 
similar  procedure  aimed  at  Israel  this 
fall.  Algerian  Foreign  Minister  Adelaziz 
Bouteflika,  as  outgoing  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  appoints  the  member- 
ship of  the  Credentials  Committee,  and 
though  constrained  somewhat  by  the 
need  to  observe  a  geographical  mix,  he 
could,  by  his  selection,  heavily  influence 
the  Credential  Committee's  approach  to 
Israeli  participation. 

It  was  Mr.  Bouteflika  who,  as  president 
of  the  29th  session,  made  the  controver- 
sial rulings  on  South  African  suspension, 
on  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion's right  to  speak  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  on  the  cutoff  of  debate  dur- 
ing the  PLO  presentation,  limiting  Israel 
to  one  speech  which  was  a  fraction  of 
the  time  allowed  for  the  20  Arab  nations. 
The  United  States  opposed  each  of  these 
rulings. 

This  country  opposed  as  well  the  No- 
vember 20, 1974,  ruling  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  in  Paris  to  withhold 
UNESCO  aid  from  Israel.  Former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  John 
Scall  has  condemned  these  actions ;  new- 
ly appointed  Ambassador  Patrick  Moynl- 
han  has  spoken  out  against  any  atteimpt 
to  limit  further  Israel's  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  as  had  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger. 

It  Is  now  time  for  Congress  to  take  a 
resolute  stand  against  any  further 
abridgement  of  Israel's  fundamental 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  U.N.  It  is  Con- 
gress who  appropriates  the  funds  the 
United  States  allots  to  the  U.N.  each 
year.  Since  1945,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $5.5  billion  for  that  organization. 
For  calendar  year  1974,  Congress  au- 
thorized a  U.S.  contribution  of  $428.2 
million.  Congress,  therefore,  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  deciding  to  what 
extent  the  United  States  can  fimd  an 
Institution  which  seeks,  In  opposition  to 
its  stated  purpose,  to  ostracize  rather 
than  to  bring  together. 

The  United  Nations  would  lose  more 
than  American  dollars  should  it  decide 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  exclusion  and  self- 
destruction.  Israel's  Defense  Minister 
Shimon   Peres   has   stated  that  Israel 
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would  force  an  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  mission  from 
the  cease-fire  zones  should  the  U.N.  sus- 
pend his  country.  Israel  would  also  refuse 
to  attend  a  U JJ.-sponsored  peace  confer- 
ence at  Geneva.  A  United  Nations  sus- 
pension of  Israel  could,  therefore,  con- 
trary to  all  the  professed  goals  of  that 
institution,  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish the  possibiUty  of  renewed  fighting  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  any  nation  plan- 
ning to  work  for  the  suspension  of  Is- 
rael from  the  United  Nations  would  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  grave 
repercussions  this  unfortunate  action 
would  have.  Not  only  would  such  a  sus- 
pension weaken  the  structure  of  the  U.N. 
itself,  it  would  produce  tragic  conse- 
quences for  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  international  community. 


PART  III:   FOOD  STAMP  REFORM— 
A  MUST  FOR  THE  94TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  provided  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  first  half  of  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975  for  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  opportunity  for  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view and  consider  the  many  meritorious 
changes  contained  in  the  act.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  provide  a  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  remainder  of  the 

act: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

food  stamp  eligibilrry  when  a  household 

MOVES 

Section  7 (a)  would  require  that  a  house- 
hold would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  for  30  days  from  the  date  It  moves 
from  one  Jurisdiction  to  another.  At  the 
end  of  30  days,  reappllcatlon  and  recertlflca- 
tlon  of  eligibility  would  be  required. 
Comments 

This  provision  would  reduce,  from  60  to 
30  days,  the  period  of  time  during  which  a 
food  stamp  household  keeps  Its  eligibility 
when  It  moves  to  another  food  stamp  "proj- 
ect area." 

Moving  may  well  be  an  Index  of  changed 
household  circumstances  and,  because  of 
this,  there  should  be  a  requirement  that 
limits  receipt  of  food  stamps  under  the  old 
certification  for  no  longer  than  30  days.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  a  requirement  that 
continued  eligibility  necessitates  reappllca- 
tlon and  recertiflcatlon. 

PROVISION  FOR  PROMPT  ELIGIBILITY  DETERMINA- 
TION AND  ISSUANCE  OF  FOOD  STAMPS  AND 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Section  7(b)  would  require  that  each  State 
take  effective  action  to : 

( 1 )  promptly  determine  eligibility  by  pro- 
viding applicants  with  the  opportunity  to 
file  an  application  on  the  same  day  of  such 
household's  first  reasonable  attempt  to  apply; 

(2)  complete  certification  of  all  eligible 
households  and  provide  an  authorization  to 
purchase  food  stamps  within  30  days  after 
the  filing  of  an  application;  and 

(3)  conduct  nutrition  education  programs. 
It  would  also  stipulate  that  It  la  the  sense 

of  Congress  that  at  least  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing currently  used  for  "outreach"  activities 
should  be  used  for  the  activities  specified 
above. 


Comments 

Much  of  the  emphasis  In  current  food 
stamp  reform  efforts  Is  on  Increasing  "out- 
reach" activities  so  as  to  bring  more  people 
onto  the  program  while,  at  the  same  time. 
current  recipients  and  existing  applicants 
are  not  being  adequately  served. 

This  provision  would  require  prompt  serv- 
ice to  persons  applying  for  food  stamp  aid 
and  redirect  outreach  activities  toward  pro- 
viding nutrition  education  for  the  purpose 
of  Informing  food  stamp  recipients  of  effec- 
tive means  of  planning,  purchasing,  and 
preparing  foods  In  the  most  nutritionaUy 
adequate  fashion. 

The  current  provision  of  law  which  Im- 
poses on  the  States  a  responslbUity  for  con- 
ducting burdensome  outreach  programs  and 
"insuring"  participation  would  be  replaced 
by  the  provisions  for  prompt  service  and 
nutrition  education  programs. 

PUBLIC      ASSISTANCE     WITHHOLDING     AND      MAIL 
ISSUANCE  TO  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 

Section  7(c)  would  allow  local  Jurisdic- 
tions the  option  of  permitting  welfare  re- 
cipients to  elect  to  have  their  purchase  price 
withheld  from  their  welfare  check  and  their 
food  stamps  mailed  to  them. 
Comments 

This  provision  wovUd  make  optional,  rather 
than  mandatory,  the  procedure  whereby 
welfare  recipients  can  elect  to  have  their 
food  stamp  purchase  price  taken  out  of  their 
welfare  payment  and  then  have  their  food 
stamps  maUed  to  them. 

While  this  may  be  a  desirable  option  in 
many  If  not  most  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  by  a  number  of 
local  Jurisdictions  that,  especially  In  urban 
areas,  public  assistance  withholding  and  mall 
Issuance  Increases  chances  for  theft  and 
places  an  undue  burden  on  postmen — since 
they  are  carrying  Instruments  as  easily  nego- 
tiable as  cash. 

Thus,  local  Jurisdictions  should  be  given 
the  option  of  not  instituting  this  type  of 
Issuance  procedure  when  they  view  the  risks 
as  too  great. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     AN     EARNINGS     CLBAKANCK 
SYSTEM 

Section  7 id)  would  require  States  to  es- 
tablish an  earnings  clearance  system  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  actual  Income  and  as- 
sets against  those  reported  by  food  stamp 
households.  States  could  be  exempted  from 
this  requirement  If  It  were  determined  that 
It  would  be  Impracticable  or  Impossible  to 
comply. 

Comments 

This  provision  would  require  that  each 
State  (unless  exempted)  establish  an  earn- 
ings clearance  system  which  would  utilize 
reports  filed  by  employers  for  unemployment 
Insurance,  disability  insurance,  or  State  in- 
come tax  purposes  to  help  verify  the  reported 
Income  of  food  stamp  recipients. 

Under  current  rules,  there  Is  no  system  now 
In  place  to  check  the  actual  income  of  food 
stamp  recipients  against  the  Income  they 
report  for  food  stamp  purposes. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  CHrrERIA  ON  WHICH  TO  BASE 
A  DETERMINATION  THAT  INDIVmUALS  LIVING 
TOGETHER  ARE,  IN  FACT,  SEPARATE  HOUSE- 
HOLDS 

Section  7{e)  would  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  provide  precise  criteria  for 
determining  and  verifying  the  number  of 
separate  households  sharing  the  same  hous- 
ing and  for  detecting  fraudulent  practices 
employed  by  such  Individuals  In  attempting 
to  qualify  as  separate  households. 
Comments 

Under  current  rules,  persons  may  claim 
and  receive  separate  food  stamp  allotments 
as  separate  households  even  though  they 
live  together  as  one  household.  This  la  often 
accomplished  through  manipulation  of  the 


"buying    and    preparing    food     separately" 
crlterton. 

This  provision  would  force  the  Federal 
government  to  develop  precise  rules  tor  de- 
termining when  individuals  sharing  the 
same  living  quarters  are  separate  households, 
and  when  they  are  not — and,  thus,  help  put 
a  stop  to  a  practice  that  enables  some  to 
claim  excess  food  stamp  benefits. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     A     CENTRAL     INFORMATIOl* 
CLEARINCHOUSE    AND    BIVXRRAL    SYSTEM 

Section  7(e)  would  also  require  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  establish  a  national  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  providing  information 
to  States  that  would  assist  them  In  prevent- 
ing households  from  receiving  food  stamp 
benefits  In  more  than  one  State  or  more  than 
one  Jurisdiction  within  a  State. 
Comments 

Under  current  rules,  there  is  no  effective 
system  to  prevent  a  food  stamp  recipient 
from  receiving  food  stamps  In  more  than  one 
State  or  county. 

This  provision  would  give  States  the  means 
to  cross-check  elements  of  a  recipient's  t^- 
pUcatlon  (such  as  the  name  and  Social  Se- 
curity niunber)  In  order  to  preclude,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  eventuality  of  multi- 
ple receipt  of  food  stamp  benefits. 

POST    OFFICES    AS    ISSUANCE    AGENTS 

Section  7(e)  would  also  require  that  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  serve  as  a  food 
stamp  issuance  agency  upon  the  request  of 
a  State.  The  Postal  Service  would  be  held  ac- 
countable for  cash  and  food  stamps  over 
which  It  has  control  as  an  Issuance  agent  and 
transaction  fees  paid  to  the  Postal  Service 
for  Issuing  food  stamps  could  not  exceed,  by 
more  than  10%.  the  "actual  swld-on  costs 
to  the  Postal  Service  resulting  from  provid- 
ing this  service." 

Comments 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  effectively 
serving  food  stamp  recipients  Is  the  lack  of 
enough  Issuance  offices  In  many  areas  of  the 
country.  To  remedy  this  situation,  post  offices 
sire  used  as  Issuance  agencies  In  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

However,  the  Postal  Service  has.  with  some 
exceptions,  refused  to  accept  liability  for 
any  losses  that  may  occur  and,  thus,  severely 
curtailed  the  use  of  post  offices  as  issuance 
agencies. 

This  provision  would  require  the  Postal 
Service  to  Issue  food  stamps  If  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  proper  State  agency.  It  would 
also  mandate  that  the  Postal  Service  accept 
liability  for  losses  Incurred  when  a  post  office 
serves  as  an  Issuance  agency  and  sets  a 
celling  on  what  the  Postal  Service  can  charge 
for  acting  as  an  Issuance  agency. 

ELIGIBILITY     OF    ALIENS 

Section  8  would  require  that  the  Federal 
government  assume  all  costs  (benefits  and 
administrative  expenses)  attributable  to  pro- 
viding food  stamp  assistance  to  aliens — when 
the  welfare  agency  has  received  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  documents  from 
the  applicant  indicating  that  he  Is  an  alien 
and  has  verified  the  accuracy  of  the  material 
with  the  Service. 

Food  stamp  assistance  would  be  prohibited 
to  any  person  who  Is  not  lawfully  and  physi- 
cally present  In  a  State. 

Comments 

This  provision  would  mandate  that  the 
Federal  government  pay  all  costs  associated 
with  providing  food  stamp  benefits  to  legally 
resident  aliens. 

Under  current  rules,  States  must  pay  50-5!, 
of  the  administrative  cost  connected  with 
providing  benefits  to  aliens,  even  though  no 
effective  system  of  cross-checking  informa- 
tion with  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  has  been  developed  and  despite 
the  fact  that  States  have  no  voice  In  setting 
Federal  immigration  policy,  citizenship 
standards,  or  food  stamp  eligibility  rules. 
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In  atUltloD,  tills  provUlon 
needed  specific  authority  for 
Uleged  aliens  and  {>ersons  not 
ent  In  a  State. 
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Section  8  would  also  mandate 
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This  provision  would  provide 
eral  government  assume  75%  of 
tracking  down,  proeecuting,  and 
losses  In  the  Food  Stamp  Prograi^ 

Under  current  rules.  States 
must  pay  at  least  50  %  (and  someti^ies 
of  the  costs  of  preventing  fraud 
Ing  food  stamp  losses — yet  the 
emment  receives  the  entire 
recoveries. 
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Section  8  would  also  allow  the 
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This   provision   would   allow 
government   to   waive   normal 
quirements  in  order  to  allow 
agencies  to  test  alternate  methods 
Ing  food  assistance. 

Under  current  law,  there  Is  no 
which  would  allow  the  testing  of 
of  providing  food  assistance  or 
on  the  current  Food  Stamp  Prograi^ 
ity  for  pilot  projects  Is  critical 
Improvements  are  to  be  effected 
authority  has  long  existed  with  rei 
other   nmjor    welfare    programs 
1115  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act) . 
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MONTHLY     RECONCILIATION     OP 

Section  8  would  also  require 
government  to  institute  procedurds 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  v«|ould 
monthly   to  reconcile  all  records 
the  disbursement  of  food  stamps. 
Comments 
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This  provision  would  require 
tlon  of  a  system  for  Pederal/State/local 
oncillatlon  of  food  stamp  Issuance 
on  a  monthly  basis. 

Under  ctirrent  rules,  systems  are 
Insure  that  welfare  agencies  can 
verify  that  issuance  agents  have 
ately  deposited  funds  into  the  F^eral 
serve  System,  or  that  food  stamps 
fact,  been  received  by  Issuance 
same  amount  and  in  a  timely  fashllon. 

In  order  to  track  food  stamp 
and  Insure  against  abuses  and 
the  Issuance  process,  final  monthly 
ations  (by  Federal,  State,  and  locs^ 
are    essential    In    order    to   tie 
many  records  which  are  related  tc 
ance  of  food  stampw. 

REPORTS  TO    THE    CONGRESI 

Section  9  would  require  that  i  ach  Pood 
Stamp  Program  annual  report  to  the  Coa- 
gress  include  the  following  items  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  description  of  f  x>d  stamp 
operations: 

(1)  the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  addi- 
tional data  of  food  stamp  partici  >ant8  and 
those  who  are  eligible  but  not  par  iclpatlng; 

(2)  the  status  of  the  food  stam  >  "quality 
control"  program  (a  program  aime<:  at  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  overpayments  |ind  bene- 
fits to  ineligible  households) ;  and 

(3)  recommendations  which  wbuld  help 
assure   that   public  funds   under  [the  Food 
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Stamp  Program  are  being  directed  in  a  cost/ 
beneficial  manner  to  households  most  in  need 
of  aid. 

Comments 

While  substantial  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
ill  recent  months,  there  needs  to  be  a 
method  of  insuring  a  continuing  review  of 
where  the  program  stands  and  the  need  for 
improvements. 

This  provUlon  would  require  that  the  Con- 
gress be  regularly  informed  about  some  of 
the  critical  eleemnts  needed  to  evaluate  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  It  would  also  direct 
that  the  Ad.mlnlstratlon  regularly  Inform  the 
Congress  of  its  recommendations  for  Im- 
prove in  the  program. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MECHANISM  FOR  FUNDING  THK 
FOOD  STAMP    PROGRAM 

Section  10  would  require  that,  beginning 
in  July  1976,  States  share  In  the  cost  of  food 
stamp  benefits — to  the  same  extent  that  they 
share  in  the  cost  of  APDC  cash  benefits. 

However,  for  fiscal  years  1977  through  1981, 
the  Federal  government  would  return  to  the 
States  an  amount  of  money  determined  to  be 
the  States'  share  of  the  cost  of  providing  food 
stamp  benefits  during  fiscal  1976. 

If  a  State's  share  of  the  actual  cost  of  food 
stamp  benefits  In  any  fiscal  year  (fiscal  1977- 
1981)  were  less  than  the  amount  returned  to 
It  by  the  Federal  government,  it  could  use 
the  "savings"  for  any  public  purpose  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

If  a  State's  share  of  the  actual  cost  of  food 
stamp  benefits  In  any  fiscal  year  (fiscal  1977- 
1981)  were  more  than  the  amount  returned 
to  Itr  by  the  Federal  government,  it  would 
have  to  make  up  the  difference  from  State 
revenues. 

Comments 

This  provision  would  establish  a  fiscal 
mechanism  whereby  States  would  technically 
Incur  an  obligation  to  share  In  the  cost  of 
food  stamp  benefits.  Each  State's  share  would 
be  based  on  what  Its  share  of  AFDC  cost 
was — ranking  from  a  low  of  about  22%  for 
the  poorer  States  to  a  high  of  50%  for 
wealthier  States. 

However,  States  would  actually  have  to  pay 
only  their  share  of  any  food  stamp  benefit 
costs  above  those  in  the  "base  period"  year 
fiscal  1976  and  would  actually  incure  a  sav- 
ings if  food  stamp  benefit  costs  fell  below 
those  in  fiscal  1976.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  a  provision  which  mandates 
that  the  Federal  government  return  to  the 
States  their  share  of  fiscal  1976  benefit  costs 
each  year  between  fiscal  1976  and  fiscal  1980. 

By  establishing  this  new  funding  mecha- 
nism, States  would  be  given  an  Incentive  to 
better  sidmlnlster  the  Food  Stamp  Program — 
since  any  reduction  in  benefit  costs  below 
those  of  fiscal  1976  would  result  in  a  positive 
monetary  gain  to  the  State.  ^ 

Under  current  rules,  the  total  benefit  cost 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  is  carried  by  the 
Federal  government  and  States  have  little 
Incentive  to  better  administer  the  program. 

TRANSFER     OP     THE     FOOD     STAMP     PROGRAM     TO 
HEW 

Section  11  would  transfer  administrative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Comments 

This  provision  would  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  from  the 
USDA  to  HEW. 

Administration  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram and  cash  assistance  programs  by  two 
separate  Federal  agencies  (USDA  and  HEW) 
compounds  administrative  complexities  and 
confusion  for  State  and  local  agencies,  re- 
cipients, and  taxpayers  alike. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  already  ad- 


ministered by  welfare  agencies  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  and  should  also  be  at  the 
Federal  level — since  it  is,  in  effect,  an  income 
supplement  program  much  more  than  a 
"food"  program. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  P.  CORGAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  our  Nation  lost 
one  of  its  most  dedicated  public  servants 
with  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Corgan,  former  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Environment  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  Mr.  Corgan  served  the 
American  people  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  with  great  distinction  through  a 
career  that  spanned  36  years. 

Joe  Corgan  came  to  Washington  from 
the  hard  coal  region  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  He  knew  from  personal 
experience  the  importance  of  developing 
our  (Toal  resources.  He  also  knew  what  a 
terrible  price  we  paid  to  take  that  coal 
from  the  ground.  For  many  years,  the 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  region  from 
which  he  came  fueled  the  energy  needs 
of  our  Nation.  In  turn,  it  was  left  to 
suffer  the  ravages  of  improper  mining 
practices.  It  was  the  restoration  of  this 
land  the  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment to  which  Joe  Corgan  dedicated 
himself. 

When  Joe  Corgan  left  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity as  a  mining  engineer,  he  went  to 
work  hi  Altoona,  Pa.,  with  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  was  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington and  given  responsibility  for  the 
analyzing,  marketing,  and  production 
problems  in  the  coal  and  coke  industry. 
Joe  moved  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  where 
he  assumed  control  of  the  Bureau's  re- 
search on  mining,  coal  gasification,  coal 
transportation,  and  anthracite  coal  uti- 
lization problems. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Appalachian 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1965,  the  Federal 
Government  finally  had  the  authority  to 
attack  the  tremendous  environmental 
protection  problems  that  resulted  from 
mining  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Joe 
Corgan  was  named  to  administer  this 
program.  Under  his  leadership  major 
initiatives  were  undertaken  to  reclaim 
strip  mined  lands,  extinguish  under- 
ground mine  fires,  abate  acid  mine 
waters,  seal  abandoned  oil  and  gas  wells, 
and  dispose  of  coal  mine  refuse  banks. 
Some  of  the  most  difQcult  and  challeng- 
ing programs  in  these  fields  were  under- 
taken in  the  Scranton  area  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  It  was  through 
these  activities  that  I  came  to  Know  and 
work  with  Joe  Corgan. 

His  efforts  led  to  the  extinguishment 
of  major  mine  fires  in  Carbondale  and 
Scranton,  Pa.  He  undertook  subsidence 
control  activities  that  have  provided  pro- 
tection for  thousands  of  homes,  busi- 
nesses, and  property  through  the  Lacka- 
wanna Valley.  He  imdertook  new  uiitia- 
tives  in  the  Bureau  to  demonstrate  newer 
and  more  successful  techniques  of  back- 
filling abandoned  mine  voids.  His  efforts 
have  made  new  land  available  for  use. 
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resulted  in  improved  health  and  safety 
standards,  and  created  recreational  and 
industrial  opportunities  for  our  people. 

Through  his  leadership,  Joe  Corgan 
showed  all  of  us  what  a  public  servant 
should  be.  He  was  a  big,  soft-spoken  gen- 
tleman who  won  the  admiration  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  his  coworkers.  He 
was  at  home  in  a  hard  hat,  behind  a  desk, 
at  a  congressional  hearing,  or  in  a  deep 
coal  mine.  In  1966,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Stewart  Udall  awarded  Joe  that 
agency's  highest  honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  and  Gold  Medal. 

A  part  of  that  citation  sums  up  the 
exceptional  career  of  this  exceptional 
man.  It  reads: 

Mr.  Corgan  has  responded  to  the  nation's 
needs  by  conserving  its  resources  throiigh 
service  of  the  highest  degree. 

There  will  be  many  tributes  to  Joe 
Corgan  by  those  who  worked  with  him 
both  at  the  Interior  Department  and 
here  in  the  Congress.  But  back  in  the 
area  where  Joe  called  home — the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Wyoming  Valleys— there  are 
other  people  who  never  met  him.  yet 
they  are  grateful  because  they  have  a 
healthier,  safer,  happier  environment  in 
which  to  live  because  Joe  Corgan  made 
it  that  way. 

Truly  it  can  be  said  of  Joe  Corgan  the 
good  he  did  lives  after  him.  To  his  won- 
derful wife,  Kathleen,  to  his  four  chil- 
dren and  the  entire  Corgan  family,  I  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy  and  our  sor- 
row at  his  passing.  We  shall  miss  him. 


HERE,  THE  PEOPLE  RULE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Talcott)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  stories  told  about  this  House  that  we 
all  love  and  serve  is  that  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  late  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill was  told:  "Here,  sir,  the  people  rtde." 

That  noble  sentiment  is  one  in  which 
I  deeply  believe.  It  is  one  which  I 
thought  all  Members  of  the  House  would 
willingly  defend.  However,  today  democ- 
racy has  come  out  second  best  to  House 
seniority,  and  today  the  people  do  not 
rule. 

Only  a  few  short  days  ago  the  House 
came  within  a  handful  of  votes  of  restor- 
ing military  sales  to  Tiurkey.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  merits  of  that  bill,  they 
were  amply  debated  at  the  time  and  my 
own  support  for  the  biU  is  well  known. 
I  will  not  even  dwell  on  the  consequences 
which  have  resulted  from  the  vote  of  the 
House  to  defeat  that  measure. 

Members  know  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment has  refused  to  negotiate  under 
the  gun,  just  as  Congress  would  refuse 
similar  restrictions  if  foreign  govern- 
ments attempted  to  enforce  their  wills  on 
us  by  embargo.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  also  taken  over  U.S.  military 
bases  on  Turkish  soil,  a  move  that  is 
clearly  within  their  rights,  and  a  move 
that  I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  would  demjnd  if  the  tables 
were  turned. 

What  is  deeply  disturbing  to  me  is  that 
we  have  been  neither  fair,  nor  thoughtful 


in  imposing  this  arms  blockade  on  a  close 
friend  and  strong  ally.  A  government 
which  believed  deeply  that  it  was  defend- 
ing its  people  by  using  military  force, 
just  as  we  used  force  to  defend  the  crew 
of  the  SS  Mayaguez,  is  being  arbitrarily 
punished,  while  other  governments  In 
similar  violation  have  continued  to  re- 
ceive U.S.  aid  without  interruption. 

What  is  worse  is  that  we  have  truly  cut 
off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  In  punish- 
ing Turkey,  and  make  no  mistake,  this  is 
clearly  punishment  such  as  one  might 
mindlessly  mete  out  to  a  willful  child,  we 
have  forced  the  Turkish  Government  in- 
to a  position  where  they  must  retaliate. 
National  pride  demands  it  for  the  Turk- 
ish Government  just  as  it  would  for  this 
Government  in  the  reverse  situation.  So, 
in  retaliation,  our  military  bases  and  in- 
stallations have  been  taken  over  or  cur- 
tailed by  the  Turkish  Arm.ed  Forces.  Mr. 
Speaker,  25  percent,  or  more,  of  all  of 
the  inteUigence  data  this  coimtry  ac- 
quires pertaining  to  the  Soviet  Union 
comes  from  those  closed  bases  in  Turkey. 
Nearly  all  of  the  intelligence  data  con- 
cerning missile  testing  and  various  elec- 
tronic communications  comes  from  those 
closed  installations.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  side  is  harmed  by  the  action  of 
the  House?  Which  side  will  suffer?  Whose 
hiterests  are  damaged?  Obviously,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Let  me  also  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our 
overflight  rights  in  Turkish  air  space 
are  lost  forever,  what  will  happen  to 
Israel  in  the  event  of  another  war?  The 
last  conflict  was  a  major  logistic  prob- 
lem which  we  could  only  solve  by  using 
our  landing  rights  in  the  Azores  the 
overflight  rules  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. I  need  not  point  out  to  Members 
that  with  the  swing  in  governments  in 
Lisbon  our  continued  use  of  the  Azores 
is,  at  the  very  best,  in  doubt.  If  we 
now  lose  our  contractual  rights  with  Tur- 
key how  can  we  come  to  the  aid  of  Israel 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  issues,  and 
others,  should  be  considered  and  debated 
fully  here  today.  This  is  a  democracy 
in  which  the  people  should  rule.  The 
other  body  likes  to  fancy  itself  as  "the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world." 
We  Members  of  the  House  know  that 
we  have  been  given  a  rare  honor  by  our 
constituents  in  that  they  have  selected 
each  of  us  by  secret  ballot,  to  represent 
them.  The  issues  that  come  before  this 
House  are  not  parochial  issues,  they  have 
nationwide  and  worldwide  ramifications. 
Each  should  be  debated  fully,  and  then 
put  to  a  vote  by  the  representatives  of  all 
of  the  people.  All  of  us  have  been  on 
the  losing  side  of  votes  here  in  the  House, 
but  win  or  lose,  the  people  have  had  the 
chance  to  work  their  will  through  the 
representative  democratic  process. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  where  we  claim  that  the  peo- 
ple rule,  we  should  be  debating  the  issue 
of  resumption  of  military  sales  to  Tur- 
key. But  we  are  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
why  not?  Has  the  House  voted  not  to 
consider  the  issue?  We  know  that  it  has 
not.  Has  the  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
fused to  consider  the  issue,  or  even  re- 
fused to  grant  a  rule  imder  which  the 
issue  can  be  brought  to  the  floor?  Once 
more  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case. 


Then,  why  are  we  not  debating  this 
critical  national  and  International  issue 
which  directly  effects  our  national  secu- 
rity and  the  security  of  all  of  Elurope 
through  NATO?  I  will  say  to  Members 
that  we  are  not  debating  this  critical 
issue  because  a  single  Member  of  this 
House  says  that  we  will  not.  He  would 
tell  us  all  that  "that  bunch  of  cutthroat 
criminals"  are  beyond  the  pale  in  his 
judgment  and  that  therefore  he  has 
used  his  high  position  to  arbitrarily  block 
the  issue  from  coming  to  the  floor.  He 
has  this  power  only  because  of  the  time 
constraints  caused  by  the  previously 
agreed  to  August  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  democracy: 
that  is  the  same  type  of  tyranny  which 
our  forefathers  fought  200  years  ago.  No 
Member  of  this  House  should  be  able  to 
block  a  bill  that  is  this  critical  to  our  na- 
tional interest  just  because  he  does  not 
support  the  President's  request.  Democ- 
racy is  the  rule  of  the  people,  all  of  the 
people.  And  I  am  deeply  disappointed  to 
stand  here  and  tell  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  after  200  years  of 
democratic  government  we  are  still  un- 
able to  debate  crucial  Issues  because  it 
lies  within  the  power  of  a  single  man  to 
block  consideration  based  on  his  own 
parochial  beliefs. 

When  our  rules  permit  tyrarmy,  the 
tyranny  is  just  as  despotic  as  any 
dictator. 

Last  night  was  a  shabby  performance 
in  many  ways,  but  the  shame  of  it  all  was 
that  representative  government  was 
dealt  a  damaging  blow. 


COMMON  COURTESY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
pose all  of  us  are  guilty  at  some  time  or 
other  of  exceeding  the  boimds  of  normal 
courtesy  and  decency  in  our  actions  here. 
I  know  that  I  have  been  overenthusiastic 
in  debate  or  questioning  and.  therefore, 
I  know  well  that  such  conduct  is  demean- 
ing to  all  of  us,  and  to  the  House  as  an 
institution. 

Today  in  one  of  our  committees  a  re- 
spected, senior  appointed  official  of  our 
Government  was  subjected  to  abuse  be- 
yond the  limits  of  vigorous  debate  or 
searching  interrogation.  To  question  a 
voluntary  witness'  honesty  or  integrity 
is  an  abuse  which  should  never  be  tol- 
erated by  the  rules  of  this  House.  For- 
tunately, m  this  case,  the  witness'  repu- 
tation for  personal  integrity  is  well 
established,  and  it  was  not  damaged  to- 
day. 

But,  in  addition  to  reflecting  discredit 
on  the  House,  such  conduct  seriously  dis- 
courages witnesses  from  appearing  before 
our  committees  voluntarily.  More  than 
one  witness  has  indicated  to  me  an  in- 
tention not  to  return  because  of  discour- 
teous treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  stronger  chair- 
men or  new  rules  of  conduct.  The  devel- 
opment of  standards  of  decorum  ought  to 
be  a  useful  exercise  for  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  At  the 
very  least,  our  witnesses,  who  are  here  to 
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help  us  In  our  Jobs,  ought  to  have  some 
Idea  of  what  they  are  to  be  subjected  to. 
I  hope  the  Speaker  will  so  charge  that 
committee. 

I  also  believe  that  each  of  us  has  a 
duty  to  remind  each  other  when  we  be- 
lieve another's  conduct  has  violated  what 
we  consider  reasonable  standards. 


PORTUGAL,   A  FREEDOM 
ALMOST  WAS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  is  'ecognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  constituents,  particularly  those  of 
Portuguese  descent,  have  becjme  quite 
concerned  over  developments  ii  i  Portugal 
since  the  military  overthrow.  I  would  like 
to  offer  for  this  body's  perusal  the 
thoughts  of  many  such  individuals  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  Coimecticut. 

On  April  25,  1974,  the  Ameilcan  peo- 
ple were  surprised  with  the  lews  of  a 
military  coup  in  Portugal.  For  those  who 
knew  the  conditions  of  the  4i  1-year-old 
authoritarian  regime  in  that  rountry,  it 
was  an  occasion  for  rejoicing;  for  those 
who  believed  it  augered  the  return  to 
democratic  principles,  it  was  a  welcomed 
event.  The  military  had  solemn  ly  pledged 
to  the  Portuguese  people  thai  a  demo- 
cratic regime  would  be  inaugurated  with- 
in 1  year.  Flowers  and  generosity  be- 
came the  symbols  of  the  revclution. 

Thus  began  the  so-called  return  to 
freedom  for  the  Portuguese  pKjple,  and 
It  initially  seemed  that  this  irould,  in- 
deed, be  the  case.  After  all,  th ;  military 
had  stated  that  they  simply  wa  nted  to  be 
the  guarantors  of  democracy,  restoring 
the  sovereignty  to  the  people,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  several  months  th;  military 
took  no  part  in  the  governmen ;  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ministry  of  ])efense. 

Then,  the  first  cabinet  fell.  Little  by 
little,  the  military  Infused  itself  into  top 
level  posts  in  the  government, ;  jubllc  ad- 
ministration, and  private  enter  prise.  To- 
day, control  of  the  governmer  t  is  com- 
pletely within  their  hands. 

In  analyzing  this  situation,  one  must 
ask  a  key  question.  Were  the  nitial  in- 
tentions of  the  armed  forc!s  move- 
ment— MFA — to  truly  estabUsh  a  democ- 
racy or  was  this  merely  a  guise  for  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  Cimmunlst 
military  dictatorship? 

It  is  diflScult  for  most  of  us  I  o  analyze 
the  situation  with  pure  object  ivity,  but 
we  might  approach  this  goal  if  we  con- 
sider the  chronology  of  events  that  have 
led  to  the  present  situation. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  :irst  Cab- 
inet. Dr.  Palma  Carlos,  a  laiir  profes- 
sor, felt  the  need  to  submit  hiii  resigna- 
tion upon  becoming  aware  tliat  there 
were  several  power  centers  that  he 
could  not  govern.  He  proposeq  electlo"_s 
for  the  President  of  the  Reptiblic,  but 
this  proposal  was  rejected  by  tftie  Coun- 
cil of  State  which  was  controlled  by  left- 
ist military  officers.  His  resignation 
brought  with  It  the  fall  of  the  Social  De- 
mocrats' leader  and  other  independent 
cabinet  members. 

At  this  point,  the  military  look  over 
the  Oovenunent,  appointing  ^  Prime 
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Minister,  CJeneral  Vasco  Concalves.  The 
second  Cabinet  maintained  a  coalition  of 
Socialists,  Social  Democrats,  and  Com- 
munists. 

On  September  28,  a  demonstration  in 
support  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
General  Antonio  de  Spinola,  was  plan- 
ned. The  Prime  Minister  authorized  the 
demonstration,  but,  at  the  last  minute,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Costa  Gomes,  and  the  Army 
security  chief,  Otelo  Saralva  de  Carvalho, 
the  military  Joined  militants  of  left-wing 
groups  and  organized  barricades  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  into  Lisbon  of  the 
people  coming  from  the  North.  The  dem- 
onstration was  postponed  and  Spinola 
resigned.  Costa  Gomes  was  appointed 
President  of  the  RepubUc.  The  coalition 
parties  remained  in  the  Government. 

Despite  the  presence  of  the  coalition 
parties,  all  measures  taken  from  that 
date  on  have  led  to  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  a  Conununlst  regime.  Against  the 
will  of  the  Socialists  and  Social  Demo- 
crats in  the  Cabinet,  the  Government, 
with  the  support  of  the  military  and 
without  consulting  the  workers,  orga- 
nized the  Intersindical,  or  single  trade 
union,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
munists. The  Communists  then  took  con- 
trol of  the  administration  of  all  luiions. 
electing  themselves  by  a  rather  farcical 
show  of  hands.  The  press,  except  for  one 
or  two  newspapers,  is  totally  in  the  hands 
of  the  Communists,  as  are  the  radio  and 
television  networks,  and  all  non-Com- 
munist journalists  have  been  purged. 

The  march  of  the  revolution  continued 
to  gain  momentum,  and  the  question  of 
the  national  elections  for  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  arose.  The  Communist 
Party,  combined  with  other  groups  of  the 
extreme  left  and  radical  officers,  tried  to 
minimize  their  importance,  even  to  abol- 
ish them.  Their  rationale  was  simply  that 
the  revolution  could  not  be  paralyzed  by 
such  bourgeois  institutions  as  secret  and 
universal  elections. 

Meanwhile,  the  coup  of  March  11  oc- 
curred. Engineered  by  a  mixture  of  reac- 
tionaries from  the  right  and  an  assort- 
ment of  others,  it  is  still  not  yet  well 
known  what  really  happened.  Nonethe- 
less, the  event  was  skillfully  used  by  the 
military  Communist  faction  which  suc- 
ceeded in  replacing  such  constitutional 
institutions  as  the  Junta  for  National 
Salvation  and  the  Council  of  State  with 
the  High  Council  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Armed  Forces  Assembly.  The  leftist 
military  felt  they  would  have  to  govern 
the  country  for  at  least  5  years  and  that 
the  organizations  just  created  would  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  political  constitu- 
tion because  of  their  superiority.  Too, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  had  to  be 
a  member  of  the  military,  approved  by 
the  Revolutionary  Council  and  elected 
by  an  assembly  made  up  of  an  equal 
number  of  military  and  civilians,  that  is 
the  Armed  Forces  Assembly  and  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

In  other  words,  the  elections  could 
now  take  place,  but  only  after  the  other 
political  parties  had  accepted  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  military,  condi- 
tions that  seriously  limited  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people's  will.  The  So- 
cialists, the  Social  Democrats,  and  the 


Christian  Democrats,  in  an  effort  to  res- 
cue the  elections,  reluctantly  subscribed 
to  these  conditions,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  Conmiunist  Party. 

The  will  of  the  people  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed during  these  elections.  The  So- 
cialists, the  Social  Democrats,  and  the 
Christian  Democrats  secured  approxi- 
mately 76  percent  of  the  vote,  a  concise 
indication  of  their  wish  for  democracy 
and  the  liberty  this  form  of  goverrunent 
provides.  Blatantly  ignoring  the  views  of 
the  people,  the  Communist  machine,  now 
well  oiled,  moved  ahead.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Com- 
munists took  over  private  property,  na- 
tionalized aU  sizes  of  industry,  promoted 
the  occupation  of  land  by  the  peasants, 
occupied  the  only  non-Communist  radio 
station — the  Cathohc  radio  station— and 
delivered  the  coup  de  grace  against  free- 
dom of  expression  by  rendering  the  news- 
paper Republica,  since  1911  the  anti- 
Fascist  voice  best  known  and  respected 
in  the  country,  to  the  hands  of  Commu- 
nists and  extreme  left  military  and 
workers. 

They  did  not  stop  here.  While  the 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people  were  at  work  on 
the  Constitution,  already  limited  in 
scope  by  the  pact  signed  between  the 
political  parties  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Movement,  the  latter  approved  a  law 
calling  for  "direct  democracy"  with  the 
institutionalization  of  committees  of  res- 
idents, of  the  committee  of  defenders 
of  the  revolution,  of  popular  assemblies 
at  all  levels  of  government.  At  the  top 
of  all  this  was  to  be  a  National  Assembly 
of  the  People.  The  members  of  these 
various  committees  and  assemblies  were 
to  be  elected  by  a  show  of  hands,  with 
direct  participation  of  the  Communist 
military. 

In  face  of  this  situation,  aggravated 
with  the  arrest  of  hundreds  of  people 
with  warrants,  with  purges  both  in  the 
private  and  public  sectors  under  the  pre- 
text of  these  individuals  being  "counter- 
revolutionaries." with  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies being  thrown  into  poverty  while  the 
military  elite  gained  control,  the  Social- 
ists and  the  Social  Democrats  withdrew 
from  the  government. 

The  charade  ended.  The  Communists 
and  the  parties  of  the  extreme  left  have 
issued  the  final  coup.  Russia  gives  more 
than  $10  million  per  month  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  its  organizations.  A 
triumvirate  of  three  generals  has  been 
formed.  Costa  Gomes  surrenders  his  per- 
sonal convictions  to  his  interest  in  his 
own  political  survival;  Vasco  Goncalves 
is  already  a  Communist,  and  Otelo  de- 
clares to  a  shocked  people  that  all  coun- 
terrevolutionaries are  to  be  put  into  con- 
centration camps  or  executed.  The  law  of 
the  land  becomes  the  capricious  decision 
of  the  organization  of  people's  courts, 
granted  legitimacy  by  virtue  of  the  revo- 
lution. Assassins  become  heroes  and  the 
dead  are  labeled  enemies  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  Fascist  traitors. 

The  suffering  in  Portugal  has  not 
stopped  at  its  own  borders.  Angola  has 
been  thrown  open  to  death  and  destruc- 
tion, with  more  people  having  died  in 
the  past  few  months  than  in  the  13  years 
of  their  war  of  liberation. 
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As  an  individual  of  Portuguese  descent, 
and  even  more  important,  as  an  indi- 
vidual committed  to  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  world,  I  do  not 
believe  America  can  stand  idly  by  while 
the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  Portu- 
guese citizens  is  trampled  upon  by  the 
power  of  a  few. 

For  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
reasons  including  the  continuing 
strength  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  the 
Helsinki  agreement,  I  have  joined  with 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  the  following 
resolution.  All  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  the  free  world  must 
rise  in  support  of  it. 

Resoltttion 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  Congress  declares 
Its  solidarity  with  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  the  Portuguese  people  and  condemns  the 
conspiratorial  maneuvers  at  the  communists, 
and  their  toteUitarlan  allies,  who  now  seek  to 
deprive  the  Portuguese  people  of  their  free- 
doms, and 

(2)  it  calls  upon  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee,  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  Portuguese  crisis  and  the 
threat  to  human  rights  In  Portugal  In  the 
Immediate  future,  and 

(3)  It  urges  NATO  to  act  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  respected  London  Eco- 
nomist by  Immediately  proclaiming  Its  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  of  "Democratic  Interna- 
tionalism" and  by  firmly  telling  Moscow 
that  the  free  world  cannot  remain  Indifferent 
to  the  blatant  communist  effort  to  subvert 
the  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Portuguese  people,  and 

(4)  It  calls  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  to  terminate 
Its  active  support  of  the  Portuguese  com- 
munist effort  to  establish.  In  Portugal,  a 
totalitarian  regime  obedient  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Finally,  be  it  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Congress  calls  upon  the  Department 
of  State  to  take  the  lead,  with  the  support 
of  our  NATO  allies,  in  proclaiming  the  right 
of  the  Portuguese  people  to  determine  their 
form  of  government  through  free  elections; 
and  to  insist  upon  equal  democratic  oppor- 
tunities for  all  political  parties  In  a  pre- 
election period;  and  through  all  appropriate 
channels  to  serve  notice  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  all  East  Euroepan  communist  govern- 
ments that  any  further  Intervention  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  Portugal  is  a  blatant 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Helsinki 
Conference. 

We  should  do  no  less  for  our  allies. 


GEN.  TOM  MARCHBANKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
nutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
living  in  a  world  of  symbols.  The  world 
is  so  complex,  and  our  society  so  big,  and 
our  times  so  swift  moving,  that  we  have 
resorted  to  the  mental  shorthand  of 
symbols,  to  express  one  or  another  idea. 
So  it  is  that  we  each  have  our  own  pri- 
vate symbol  for  militaiy  services.  But 
military  services  are  made  up  of  men 
and  women,  and  we  fail  ourselves  if  we 
do  not  recognize  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  those  men  and  women  are 
people  of  immense  talent,  energy,  and 
dedication. 


A  few  months  ago  the  sudden  and 
wholly  unexpected  death  of  Gen.  Tom 
Marchbanks  occurred.  He  was  not  a  na- 
tionally famous  person;  his  passing  at- 
tracted little  notice  outside  the  circle  of 
his  friends  and  associates.  And  yet  here 
was  the  ideal  citizen;  here  was  a  most 
worthy  airman.  As  much  as  anything  or 
anyone.  Tom  Marchbanks  was  the  sym- 
bol of  all  that  is  great  and  good  about 
our  coimtry. 

My  good  friend,  who  became  a  major 
general  in  the  Air  Force,  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  San  Benito,  Tex.  He  entered 
service  with  the  rest  of  his  generation, 
in  1942.  and  served  in  the  8th  Air  Force, 
with  the  601st  Bombardment  Squadron. 
Tom  Marchbanks  flew  35  combat  mis- 
sions, and  after  the  war,  he  came  back 
home. 

Peace  did  not  last,  of  course,  and  like 
so  many  others,  Tom  Marchbanks  foimd 
himself  called  back  from  a  promising 
civilian  Ufe  to  the  Korean  war,  and  there 
he  flew  another  100  combat  missions. 
After  that,  he  stayed  in  the  Air  Force, 
and  ended  his  career  as  the  chief.  Air 
Force  Reserve.  He  was  the  first  Air  Force 
Reserve  Chief. 

Tim  Marchbanks  was  a  good,  decent 
man.  I  knew  him  as  a  kind,  gentle  per- 
son— but  one  who  was  as  brave  as  he 
was  bright. 

Thinking  in  symbols  as  we  do,  we  are 
too  inclined  to  forget  the  many  good  and 
quiet  people  who  serve  their  country. 
"Tom  Marchbanks  was  one  of  these.  He 
did  not  demand  fame,  or  expect  it.  He 
did  his  duty,  and  more  than  his  duty, 
because  he  loved  his  coimtry  and  was  a 
man  of  complete  integrity,  and  because 
he  had  a  sense  of  honor. 

Tom  Marchbanks  left  a  wife  and  three 
children.  He  left  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. His  family,  his  friends — and  his 
country — are  the  better  for  his  life  and 
much  poorer  for  his  passing. 

I  place  into  the  Record  the  Washing- 
ton Star  account  of  Monday,  March  3, 
1975,  of  General  Marchbank's  passing. 

[Prom  the   Washington  Star,  Mar.  3,   1975) 
Tom  Marchbanks  Dies  at  Age  52 

Retired  Maj.  Gen.  Tom  E.  Marchbanks  Jr., 
52,  a  former  chief  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
died  yesterday  after  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Brightwood,  Va. 

In  1968  he  became  the  first  chief  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  with  the  rank  of  major 
general,  after  the  position  was  authorized 
by  Congress. 

Marchbanks  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit,  Dis- 
tinguished Plying  Cross  with  oak  leaf  cltister 
and  the  Air  Medal  with  seven  oak  leaf  clus- 
ters. 

A  native  of  San  Benito,  Tex.,  Marchbanks 
attended  Texas  A&M  CoUege  before  entering 
the  Army  Air  Forces'  pilot  training  program 
In  1942.  Two  years  later  he  was  sisslgned  to 
the  601st  Bombardment  Squadron  of  the  8th 
Air  Force  In  England,  serving  as  squadron 
operations  officer  and  as  squadron  com- 
mander. 

During  his  European  service  he  partici- 
pated In  35  combat  missions. 

Later  Marchbanks  was  assigned  to  develop 
and  publish  a  manual  establishing  a  land- 
ing planning  system  that  Is  still  used  by  the 
Air  Force. 

He  was  a  civilian  In  the  construction  field 
from  1946  untU  1951,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  active  duty,  serving  with  the  6th  Air  Force 
In  Korea  as  squadron  commander  and  di- 


rector of  combat  operations  for  the  67th  Tac- 
tical Reconnaissance  Group.  In  Korea  he  par- 
ticipated In  more  than  100  combat  missions. 

In  1963  he  became  a  member  of  the  433rd 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  In  1962  was  assigned  as  commander  of 
the  outfit. 

He  retired  In  1971  as  Air  Force  Reserve 
cUlef. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Peggy  Jean 
Blchter;  two  sons,  Tom  E.  m,  and  Tobln, 
and  a  daughter,  Nancy. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow 
In  the  Ft.  Meyer  Chapel,  with  burial  In  Ar- 
lington Cemetery.  The  ftimUy  suggests  that 
expressions  of  sympathy  be  In  the  form  of 
contributions  to  the  Heart  Fund. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  these  days  about  the  revital- 
ized role  of  the  subnational  components 
of  our  federal  system  in  formulating  and 
executing  pubhc  policy.  The  "new  feder- 
alism" has  much  to  commend  it.  Yet  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  in  formulat- 
ing national  policy.  Fortunately  there  is 
no  inherent  conflict  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  when  the 
question  is  approached  from  a  standpoint 
of  preserving  both  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  free- 
dom of  clioice  of  the  States  and  localities. 
I  think  we  can,  in  this  way,  accommo- 
date both  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
proper  autonomy  of  State  and  local  ac- 
tion. A  case  in  point  is  the  applicability 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  the 
States  and  the  relationship  of  the  act  to 
other  Federal  programs. 

Tlie  basic  national  policy  underlying 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  goes  back 
to  1933.  In  that  year  the  Congress  deter- 
mined that  employers  In  the  private  sec- 
tor subject  to  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  were  required  to  pay  their 
employees  a  minimum  wage  and  l'*^ 
times  the  regular  pay  for  hours  worked 
exceeding  40  hours  per  week.  Among  the 
justifications  for  this  measure  was  the 
finding  that  substandard  working  condi- 
tions were  an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion, led  to  labor-management  conflict, 
and  obstructed  the  free  flow  of  goods  and 
services  in  commerce.  States  a  ad  their 
political  subdivisions  were  sceclfically  ex- 
cluded therefrom  presumably  because 
of  their  status  as  "sovereigns"  under  our 
federal  system.  That  was  1933. 

In  1966,  Congress  amended  the  act  to 
extend  its  protections  to  nonsupervisory 
employees  of  public  hospitals  and 
schools.  Several  States  then  filed  a  law- 
suit in  which  they  claimed  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  peiTnit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  these  public  employ- 
ees, tut  in  1968  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  1966  amendments  in  the  case 
of  Maryland  against  Wirtz. 

In  1974,  Congress  again  amended  the 
FLSA,  this  time  bringing  under  the  law 
most  nonsupervisory  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments.  Coverage  of  these 
public  employees  is  now  the  same  under 
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FLSA  as  It  is  under  title  Vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  is  the  law  ajgainst  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  As  a  result 
of  the  1974  amendments,  mjst  nonsu- 
pervisory  State  and  local  government 
employees  are  entitled  to  a  minimum 
wage,  to  compensation  at  tin  e  and  half 
for  hours  beyond  a  fixed  numi  >er,  to  pro- 
tection against  differences  n  pay  or 
hours  based  on  sex,  and  to  protection 
against  discrimination  becaise  of  age. 
All  of  the  1974  amendments  lecame  ef- 
fective on  May  1,  1974,  excep^  the  over- 
time provisions  for  firefighters  and  law 
enforcement  employees. 

Seven  months  after  the  19f74  amend- 
ments took  effect,  tlie  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  Governor's  i  Conference 
filed  a  lawsuit  attacking  these  amend- 
ments. Basically  the  suit  cha  lenges  the 
constitutionality  of  the  app  ication  of 
the  FLSA  to  State  and  locp,l  govern- 
ments. 

Mayor  John  H.  Poelker  of  Stj.  Louis,  co- 
chairman  of  the  National  Lea  gue  of  cit- 
ies task  force  on  the  reenactment  of 
general  revenue  sharing,  in  a  speech 
before  the  National  Governor's  Confer- 
ence earlier  this  month,  callKi  for  the 
reenactment  of  revenue  shar  ng  during 
this  calendar  year.  In  the  sapie  speech 
Mayor  Poelker  stated: 

We  recaU  with  a  note  of  prlclB  the  Joint 
action  of  the  Governors  and  th(  Mayors  In 
testing  the  Incursion  of  the  Fi  -deral  Con- 
gress Into  the  constitutional  r!g:  its  of  state 
and  local  governments,  by  the  Inclusion  of 
state  and  local  government  empl  lyees  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  may 
be  necessary  In  the  private  sector,  but  In- 
terferes with  the  constitutional  lights  given 
to  the  states  and  through  them  t )  the  cities. 


I; 


None  of  us  know  what  th( 
Court  will  rule  in  this  case, 
hold  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
tent  of  the  Congress.  It  may,  o: 
hand,  limit  the  across-the 
cability  of  FLSA  standards  to 
cities. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  doub 
basic  legislative  intent  of  th( 
to  protect  the  rights  of  public 
I  am  today  introducing  legisla 
would  apply  FLSA  standards  tc 
of  general  revenue  sharing 
language  of  my  proposed 
as  follows: 


ai  d 


Tlie  "State  and  Loral  Fiscal  As' 
of  1972,"  P.L.  92-512,  85  Stat.  91 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  the 
at  the  end  of  Section  123 (f>)  (8) 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
",  and  (9)   no  individual  Is  employed 
under  conditions  which  do  not 
the    conditions    of    employment, 
minimum  wage,  record  keeping,  overtime 
and    others,    described    In    the 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amendeii 
201  et  seq.  88  Stat.  55,  et  seq.) 


In  the  37  years  since  passage 
original  Fair  Labor  Standards 
country  has  changed  its  attitiide 
public  workers.  They  are  no 
just  as  "servants  of  the  sovereikn 
12  million  .American  workers 
recognized  by  the  public  and 
for  what  they  are:  citizens, 
voters,  and  workers.  As  such, 
have  the  same  rights  as  thieir 
Americans. 

Ideally,    governments    at    lall    levels 
should  be  exemplary  employees,  setting 
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the  standard  for  private  sector  employ- 
ers. Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  seen  fit  to  correct  this  short- 
coming— an  outmoded  and  inequitable 
hangover  from  centuries  past  when  sov- 
ereigns were  "lords"  and  government 
workers  were  "vassals." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Congress,  as  trustees  for  the 
taxpaying  American  public,  to  assure 
that  duly  enacted  policies  of  this  Nation, 
reflecting  the  considered  Judgment  of 
Congress  on  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  public  employees,  are  applied  to 
those  units  of  our  Federal  system  which 
seek  Federal  dollars  for  State  and  local 
government  purposes.  It  Is  simply  il- 
logical for  Congress  to  acknowledge 
legitimate  demands  for  responsibility  at 
all  levels  of  government,  and  then  aban- 
don its  own  responsibility  to  formulate 
national  policy  on  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues.  I  refer  here  specifically  to 
the  application  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  Stats  and  local  govern- 
ments employer-employee  relations. 

Notwithstanding  the  pending  litiga- 
tion, I  see  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  not  say  to  the  State  and  local 
governments:  "If  you  want  to  partake  of 
revenue  sharing  and  other  forms  of 
grant-in-aid  assistance,  here  are  the 
conditions  you  must  meet."  Jurisdictions 
which  choose  not  to  meet  conditions 
would  simply  opt  out  as  recipients  of 
Federal  dollars  under  such  grant  pro- 
grams. The  choice  would  be  theirs.  We 
cslc  have  federalism  and  equity  for  the 
public  worker.  I  believe  the  amendment 
I  here  propose  would  go  far  toward  ac- 
complishing that  goal. 

COMPARATIVB    TEXT 

(Portions  of  section  123(a)  of  the  "State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972." 
P.L.  92-512.  85  Stat.  919  et  seq.,  are  set  out 
below  with  the  matter  to  be  deleted  by  the 
amendment  in  brackets  and  the  new  lan- 
guage underlined.) 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Assurances  to  the  Secre- 
tary.— In  order  to  qualify  for  any  payment 
under  subtitle  A  for  any  entitlement  period 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1973,  a 
State  government  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment must  establish  (in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 
with  respect  to  a  unit  of  local  government, 
after  an  opportunity  for  review  and  com- 
ment by  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  unit  Is  located)  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that — 

(1)    ... 

(7)  individuals  employed  by  It  whose 
wages  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of 
Its  trust  fund  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  will  be  paid  wages  which  are  not  lower 
than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  In  similar  public  occupations  by 
the  same  employer;  and 

(8)  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment as  defined  In  the  second  sentence  of 
section  108(d)(1)  relating  to  governments 
of  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan  native  villages) , 
It  wlU  expend  funds  received  by  It  under 
subtitle  A  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
tribe  or  villages  residing  In  the  county  area 
from  the  allocation  of  which  funds  are  allo- 
cated to  it  under  section  108(b)  (4)  [.],  and 

(9)  no  individual  is  employed  by  it  under 
conditions  which  do  not  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions of  employment,  including  minimum 
wage,  record  keeping,  overtime  pay,  and 
others,  described  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 


ards act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  V.S.C.  201, 
et  seq.  88  Stat.  55.  et  seq.)." 


BILL    TO    BLOCK    SHIP    SALE    TO 
ECUADOR    MERITS    SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
feel  indebted  to  our  colleagues,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER  and  Mr.  McDonald,  for  pro- 
posing legislation  to  block  the  sale  of 
the  landing  craft,  Sutter  County  to 
Ecuador. 

Much  of  what  remains  of  the  Ameri- 
can tuna  industry  is  situated  in  San 
Diego,  a  major  portion  of  which  I  rep- 
resent. As  most  of  our  colleagues  know, 
the  tuna  fleet  has  paid  heavily  over  the 
years  because  Ecuador,  Peru  and  some 
other  Latin  American  governments  as- 
sert unilateral  claims  to  200-mile  na- 
tional fishery  zones. 

More  than  200  boats  have  been  seized 
for  operating  in  what  the  United  States 
regards  as  international  waters.  Even 
worse,  in  many  cases  surplus  U.S.  war- 
ships have  been  used  to  make  the  seizure. 
I  understand  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  taken  cognizance  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  the  Sutter  County  to 
Ecuador,  and  has  issued  a  letter  express- 
ing disapproval  of  this  transfer,  but  on 
the  basis  of  our  past  track  record  with 
Ecuador,  I  think  more  conclusive  ac- 
tion may  be  needed. 

The  legislation  by  Mrs.  Schrobder  and 
Mr.  McDonald,  House  Joint  Resolution 
498,  would  give  the  force  of  law  to  the 
disapproval  of  the  Sutter  County  sale 
previously  expressed  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Without  meaning  to  belabor  this  point, 
this  may  be  the  only  type  of  action  the 
Ecuadoreans  really  understand. 

The  State  Department  wants  to  retain 
authority  to  make  the  sale,  of  course, 
and  I  can  appreciate  the  need  for  leeway 
in  the  conduct  of  often  delicate  negoti- 
ations with  nations  like  Ecuador,  where 
the  rule  of  reason  does  not  always 
prevail. 

Experience  should  show  that,  elderly 
as  it  is,  the  Sutter  County  might  well  be 
turned  against  our  own  fishermen. 

The  proposed  sale  of  this  vintage  LST 
admittedly  is  a  borderline  case,  since  the 
sales  agreement  was  completed  a  month 
before  the  most  recent  round  of  seizures 
by  Ecuador,  in  January,  triggered  a  ban 
on  such  transfers  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act. 

I  am  assured  by  the  State  Department 
that  no  additional  vessel  transfers  to 
Ecuador  are  contemplated  at  this  time. 
This  is  good  to  know,  tut  the  main  ques- 
tion remains  the  status  of  the  Sutter 
County.  It  concerns  our  obligation,  if 
any,  to  carry  out  an  agreement  which 
can  only  be  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  group  of  U.S.  citizens  most 
directly  affected — the  tuna  fishermen. 

I  think  we  must  keep  faith  with  the 
fishermen,  who  are  our  own  people,  even 
if  it  means  a  technical  breach  of  con- 
tract with  Ecuador. 
As  Mrs.  ScHROEDER  has  stated: 
The  United  States  often  sells  arms  to  other 
countries  without  examining  their  probable 
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uses.  The  Ecuador  sale  (would)  reduce  this 
policy  to  its  most  absurd  level. 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  Ecuador  a 
message. 

Let  us  scuttle  this  pointless  transac- 
tion, for  once  and  for  all,  by  enacting 
House  Joint  Resolution  498. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  WELFARE 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Cornell)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Tax  Credits  and 
Allowances  Act  of  1975  with  eight  of  my 
colleagues :  Representatives  Benitez, 
Brown  of  California,  Conyers,  Jordan, 
RiEGLE,  Ryan,  Seiberling,  and  Vander 
Veen.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  have 
their  support  since  the  subjects  of  wel- 
fare reform  and  tax  relief  are  most  com- 
plex and  have  not  received  adequate  at- 
tention to  date  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  Welfare  reform,  in  particular, 
has  been  neglected  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  turned  its  attention  to 
energy  policy  legislation,  economic  relief 
measures,  and  bills  to  reduce  the  high 
miemployment  rate. 

I  for  one,  however,  believe  that  the 
House  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  is- 
sue much  longer.  We  cannot  wait  until 
our  economic  troubles  are  solved  before 
turning  to  welfare  reform.  Welfare  pro- 
liferation is  upon  us  and  every  day  we 
see  more  bills  Introduced  to  expand  the 
current  welfare  programs  by  establishing 
everything  from  clothing  stamps  to  fuel 
stamps  to  who  knows  next.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  these  well-intentioned  pro- 
grams, but  I  think  that  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  entire  system  is  needed  In- 
stead. This  reform  should  take  the  form 
of  direct  cash  grants  and  rebatable  tax 
credits  to  the  neediest  in  our  society. 

My  bill,  H.R.  6430,  which  was  origi- 
nally introduced  by  former  Represent- 
ative Martha  GriflBths,  was  carefully 
drafted  to  increase  the  equity  of  our  wel- 
fare system,  to  improve  administration, 
and  to  correct  the  social  and  economic 
incentives  in  existing  programs.  This  bill 
would  cover  all  population  groups — 
many  of  whom  are  now  completely  ex- 
cluded from  the  welfare  system.  Only 
food  stamps  are  now  available  to  all 
needy  groups.  Other  public  assistance 
and  social  insurance  programs  are 
limited  largely  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
disabled,  women  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  the  unemployed.  Need,  of 
course,  does  not  always  follow  these  neat 
categories.  Who  will  cover  the  58-year- 
old  widow  without  recent  work  experi- 
ence or  the  61-year-old  man  in  declin- 
ing health? 

Aid  should  be  given  in  the  most  useful 
and  direct  commodity — cash — and  it 
should  be  done  in  a  dignified,  not  de- 
meaning, manner.  No  longer  can  we  en- 
courage the  break-ups  of  families  be- 
cause more  assistance  is  available  to  a 
woman  with  three  children  than  a  hus- 
band and  wife  with  tliree  children.  No 
longer  should  we  discourage  work  by  cut- 
ting off  or  drastically  reducing  welfare 


benefits  as  soon  as  an  individual  finds  a 
job.  And,  lastly,  no  longer  can  we  con- 
tinue to  pay  high,  wasteful  administra- 
tive costs  when  my  bill  establishes  an 
efficient  system  of  payment  through  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  inserting  a  recent  colloquy  I  had  with 
retiring  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger during  hearings  before  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  on  July  15 : 

Congressman  Cornell.  It  Is  my  view  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  wholesale  revision  of  the 
programs  and  my  particular  approach  to  It 
would  be  through  a  negative  Income  tax. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Now  we  are  really 
talking.  I  would  like  very  much  to  Join  you 
on  that.  A  negative  income  tax  is  not  the 
way  I  would  describe  It,  but  what  I  would 
most  like  to  do  would  be  to  get  away  from 
all  of  these  categorical  programs,  service  pro- 
grams, food  stamps  and  field  stamps,  clothing 
allowances  and  very  Intrusive  social  worker 
approach  to  It. 

I  would  like  to  substitute  for  all  of  that  a 
straight  cash  grant  program  based  upon  need 
and  measured  by  Income  with  the  work  re- 
quirement for  people  who  are  able  to  work. 

I  am  speaking  personally  at  this  point.  I 
have  previously  been  speaking  for  this  Presi- 
dent, as  I  told  the  chairman.  I  am  now  sf>eak- 
ing  for  myself  and  am  In  full  agreement  with 
you  as  to  the  ultimate  way  in  which  we  can 
vastly  improve  the  public  assistance  field. 

I  believe  In  other  words  that  we  should 
trust  the  people  and  give  them  the  cash 
which  Is  what  low  Income  people  need  the 
most  and  let  them  make  their  own  decisions. 

When  they  arise  above  a  particular  point 
of  Income  set  by  the  Congress,  and  I  would 
have  no  hostUlty  to  this  whatsoever,  then 
they  would  pay  Income  tax. 

When  they  fell  below  that,  they  would  be 
given  the  cash  grant  and  that  Is  the  kind  of 
program  I  think  ultimately  we  would  have 
to  come  to. 

However,  we  can  only  come  to  that  If  we 
abolish  all  of  these  others.  If  we  leave  that 
on  top  of  everything  else,  then  we  are 
finished. 

If  we  can  substitute  that  kind  of  approach 
for  what  we  are  doing  now,  which  Is  not  ef- 
fective and  not  working  as  well  as  it  should, 
then  I  think  we  woiUd  have  a  vastly  better 
system. 

I  would  be  delighted,  as  a  private  citizen. 
to  Join  you  in  trying  to  get  that  kind  of 
thing  approved. 


THE  SOLID  WASTE  ENERGY  AND 
RESOURCE  RECOVERY  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Drinan)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  bill  which  I  recently  introduced,  the 
Solid  Waste  Energy  and  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1975,  H.R.  8745.  This  legis- 
lation is  capable  of  recovering  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  energy  from  an  area 
which  has  been  largely  ignored  in  recent 
years — that  is,  municipal  trash  and  solid 
waste. 

Energy  recovery  from  solid  waste  has 
now  become  possible  through  the  use  of 
trash  as  fuel  in  electricity  and  steam 
generating  power  facilities.  Up  until  re- 
centlj',  trash  could  only  be  used  as  a  sup- 
plementary fuel,  but  new  demonstration 
plants  have  the  capability  to  produce 
electricity,  steam,  or  substitute  fuels  from 


solid  waste  alone.  This  is  a  technology 
which  is  hardly  new.  Trash-fueled  elec- 
tricity and  steam  generating  plants  have 
been  successfully  producing  power  from 
mimicipal  solid  waste  for  as  long  as  20 
years  in  Europe  and  Japan.  However,  as 
a  result  of  this  country's  abundant  fuel 
supplies  prior  tc  the  I970's,  little  effort 
was  made  in  the  United  States  to  utilize 
large  amounts  of  energy  and  solid  waste. 
The  potential  for  energy  recovery  is 
Indeed  impressive.  With  a  concerted  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  equivalent  of  over  400,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  could  be  converted 
from  municipal  solid  waste.  On  a  nation- 
wide basis,  this  alternative  source  of  fuel 
could  supply  more  than  6  percent  of  the 
energy  needs  of  this  coimtry's  utilities. 
For  certain  States,  the  totals  are  even 
more  impressive — 11  percent  for  Califor- 
nia, 10  percent  for  Minnesota,  8  percent 
for  Nebraska.  13  percent  for  Massachu- 
setts, 13  percent  for  New  York,  and  an 
astounding  43  percent  for  Rhode  Island — 
figures  representing  potential  utility  en- 
ergy supplies  from  refuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  now  we  have 
considered  the  enormous  problems  posed 
by  the  collection  and  disposal  of  resi- 
dential and  commercial  waste.  We  have 
thought  only  of  the  vast  problems  which 
are  created  by  our  cities  and  towns  by 
the  enormity  of  the  task  of  collecting 
and  disposing  135  million  tons  of  solid 
waste  armually  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  volume  of  these  wastes  is  stagger- 
ing, but  it  is  even  more  incredible  that  in 
1973  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
Conference  of  Mayors  reported  that  it 
cost  $6.4  billion  to  dispose  of  their  gar- 
bage and  trash. 

The  tremendous  burdens  and  costs  as- 
sociated with  trash  have  caused  almost 
all  of  us  to  focus  in  on  solid  waste  as  a 
sizable  problem  to  be  overcome.  But  Mr. 
Speaker,  technology  has  now  shown  us 
that  these  residential  and  commercial 
wastes  need  not  be  seen  as  an  increas- 
ingly insurmountable  problem.  Rather,  it 
is  time  that  we  in  this  country  started 
looking  at  solid  waste  as  a  resource  to  be 
utilized.  Not  only  can  we  recover  energy 
from  trash,  but  glass,  metals,  and  plas- 
tics can  be  recovered  as  well. 

The  Solid  Waste  Energj'  and  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1975  which  I  have  intro- 
duced is  designed  to  accelerate  the  ef- 
forts of  our  cities  and  towns  in  imple- 
menting energy  and  resource  recovery 
facilities.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
grants  would  be  made  available  to  munic- 
ipahties  for  obtaining  the  technological 
and  management  expertise  necessary  to 
plan,  install  and  operate  the  plants.  Im- 
plementation grants  and  loan  guarantees 
would  then  be  targeted  for  the  actual 
construction  of  the  energy  recycling  sys- 
tems. In  addition,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  be  directed  to 
place  increased  emphasis  on  their  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
efforts  in  the  energy  waste  recovery  area. 
I  would  now  like  to  explore  the  very 
promising  potential  for  both  energy  and 
resource  recovery  in  the  United  States. 
I  will  then  deal  with  the  costs  and  eco- 
nomic factors  and  environmental  con- 
siderations which  are  inherent  In  solid 
waste  technology. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stated  (Jiat  energy 
recovery  from  trash  and  wastt  is  capable 
of  recovering  significant  amoimts  of  en- 
ergy. It  Is  my  feeling  that  i|  we  In  the 
United  States  accelerated  our  efforts  In 
the  area  of  energy  waste  recovery,  that 
we  would  be  tapping  one  o;'  the  most 
promising  alternative  forms  of  energy 
which  is  presently  at  our  disp<»sal.  Unlike 
many  other  alternative  sou'ces  whose 
development  and  Implementation  re- 
quire a  long  leadtlme,  solid  wiiste  can  be 
used  to  produce  a  substantial]  amount  of 
fuel  in  the  short  term,  within  5  to  10 
years. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  wh  ich  outline 
the  great  potential  of  energy  recovery 
from  trash.  The  Environmenal  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  estimated  th^t  in  1971, 
had  resource  recovery  systems  been  oper- 
ating In  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas — SMSA's — the  equivalent  of  390,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  could  have  been  re- 
covered from  solid  waste.  ThU  is  equiva- 
lent to  5.5  percent  of  the  fuels  consumed 
by  all  utilities  in  1970,  27  percent  of  the 
oil  projected  to  be  dehvered  tlirough  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  and  40  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  imported  from  the  NLlddle  East 
in  September  of  1973. 

Solid  waste  energy  recovery  looks  even 
more  promising  when  we  realijie  that  this 
figure  of  390,000  barrels  is  oJily  an  in- 
terim projection.  Through  dilTerent  sets 
of  analyses,  the  EPA  has  fii^ured  that 
approximately  500,000  bam  sis  of  oil 
equivalent  could  be  recover  ible  from 
trash.  This  figure  can  be  deilved  from 
two  sets  of  facts. 

First,  from  the  global  sense,  125  to  135 
million  tons  of  solid  waste  are  discarded 
In  the  United  States  each  ye{,r  with  al- 
most no  attempt  to  recover  en  >rgy.  Since 
solid  waste  has  a  heat  value  c  f  approxi- 
mately 9  million  Btu's  this  represents 
some  1,100  trillion  Btu's  per  year.  The 
energy  equivalent  of  that  figure  is  500,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Not  all  of  this 
solid  waste  would  be  available  for  recov- 
ery, but  industrial  waste  shoild  be  able 
to  make  up  the  difference  for  nonrecov- 
erable  trash. 

Using  the  second  method  of  analysis, 
the  EPA  has  identified  48  SM£  A's  as  po- 
tential candidates  for  energj  recovery. 
The  48  SMSA's  are  metropolian  areas 
that  include  at  least  100  to  15  D  separate 
county  or  city  governmental  units.  These 
are  areas  where  energy  recovei  y  could  be 
feasible  by  1980.  Using  this  aralysis,  the 
EPA  has  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  510,000  barrels  pei  day  of  oil 
equivalent  could  potentially  he  recover- 
able from  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  analysL  the  EPA 
goes  beyond  projections  of  vhat  could 
be  recoverable  by  estimating  tl  le  amount 
of  energy  which  we  will  recover  from 
waste  if  no  accelerated  progrim  is  un- 
dertaken. Factored  into  this  iinalysls  is 
the  fact  that  presently  less  tt  an  1  per- 
cent of  the  resources  In  municipal  waste 
is  being  reclaimed.  The  rest  o  ^  the  solid 
waste  goes  into  dumps,  land]  fills,  and 
incinerators.  As  a  result,  wltll  this  low 
level  projected  implementation  of  re- 
source recovery  systems,  only  <  0,000  bar- 
rels a  day  of  oil  equivalent  co  nld  be  re- 
covered in  1980.  Therefore,  47},000  bar- 
rels of  oil  equivalent  per  day  would  be 


lost  because  recovery  technology  is  not 
widespread. 

Returning  to  the  interim  and  long- 
range  projections  for  energy  recovery 
from  trash,  we  can  see  that  these  im- 
pressive figures  are  not  just  significant 
from  an  energy  viewpoint,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  from  an  economic  view  as  well.  At 
current  prices,  a  substantial  return 
would  flow  into  the  treasuries  of  mu- 
nlcipaUties  from  sales  of  recovered 
energy.  Based  on  a  daily  return  of  390,- 
000  barrels  a  day,  these  sales  could  reach 
$1.3  billion  annually,  while  the  figure 
would  top  $1.7  billion  for  the  500,000- 
barrel  level. 

Similarly,  our  international  balance 
of  payments  would  benefit  from  not 
having  to  purchase  foreign  oil,  reducing 
the  U.S.  deficit  by  about  $1.7  billion  on 
an  annual  basis  for  the  390,000-barrel  re- 
turn. This  amount  reaches  $2.17  billion 
when  the  500,000-barrel  level  is  attained. 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  are  we  capable 
of  recovering  a  significant  amount  of 
energy  from  residential  and  commercial 
trash,  but  the  potential  exists  all  over  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  an  alternative 
source  which  is  promising  in  just  a  few 
parts  of  our  country,  as  shown  by  the 
partial  listing  of  cities  which  the  EPA 
has  targeted  as  potential  candidate  areas 
for  energy  recovery  in  the  immediate 
future.  Just  to  indicate  that  all  regions 
would  benefit  from  this  legislation,  I  will 
list  a  few  of  the  cities  where  solid  waste 
recovery  could  be  implemented  quite  fea- 
sibly. To  name  a  few: 

New  York,  N.Y.;  Chicago,  Dl.;  Detroit, 
Mich.:  Boston,  Mass.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  New- 
ark, N.J.:  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
San  Diego.  Calif.:  and  Buffalo,  N.Y, 

Also  Miami.  Fla.;  Portland,  Oreg.; 
Providence,  R.I.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Memphis,  Tenn.:  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  Peoria,  111.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Eugene,  Greg.;  and 
Brockton,  Mass. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  number  of 
States  which  could  supply  a  substantial 
amount  of  their  fuel  consumption  from 
solid  waste.  In  order  to  show  the  full  geo- 
graphical potential  for  energy  '•ecovery 
in  this  area,  I  would  Uke  to  list  a  num- 
ber of  States  whose  recovery  potential  Is 
particularly  promising.  Indeed,  the  fol- 
lowing 20  States  have  the  potential  to 
supply  over  5  percent  of  their  energy 
supply  for  power  generation  from  refuse. 
They  include: 

[Percent] 

California jjg 

Connecticut "      8"7 

Delaware "      g^g 

Florida mill      0.3 

Illinois IIIIZ      7^9 

Kansas g  3 

Maine ~j]"       q'q 

Maryland IIIIII      a!  4 

Massachusetts 12!  9 

Michigan "       72 

Minnesota '_     10  3 

Missouri "111      6.8 

Nebraska IIIIIII      a!  3 

New  Hampshire go 

New  Jersey '_      q\  3 

New  York 13' g 

Ohio  -. I":::::::::  6.0 

Pennsylvania g  g 

Rhode  Island IIIIII    43  4 

Wisconsin IIIIIIII  77 


The  diversity  of  these  States  indicates 
that  solid  waste  energy  recovery  is  a 
technology  from  which  the  entire  coun- 
try can  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  technology  to  proc- 
ess solid  waste  into  energy  already  ex- 
ists. With  demonstration  plants  to  prove 
the  viability  of  existing  and  new  tech- 
nologies, numerous  commimitles  can 
save  substantial  money  and  energy  re- 
sources by  processing  solid  waste  for  en- 
ergy purposes.  All  that  is  really  neces- 
sary is  the  existence  of  large  quantities 
of  waste,  and  in  most  cases,  this  pre- 
sents no  major  problem  for  the  average 
metropolitan  area. 

Many  different  approaches  to  recover- 
ing the  energy  value  of  refuse  are  pres- 
ently being  examined.  Waterwall  incin- 
erators are  currently  generating  steam 
in  a  number  of  U.S.  cities  such  as  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  pyroly- 
sis  system  that  will  generate  steam  Is 
nearing  completion.  St.  Louis  is  cur- 
rently demonstrating  a  plant  that  uses 
the  shredded,  combustible  portion  of 
solid  waste  as  a  coal  substitute  in  a  util- 
ity boiler.  Many  communities  are  con- 
sidering similar  systems  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  concept  of  oil-fired  boilers  as 
well  as  the  use  of  pelletized  sohd  waste 
as  a  fuel. 

As  can  be  seen,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  possi- 
bilities of  recycling  energy  from  trash 
are  extremely  promising.  The  technol- 
ogy is  largely  available  and  we  can  re- 
cover substantial  amounts  of  energy 
from  a  previously  ignored  resource.  Un- 
less we  take  action  now,  however,  we 
will  be  losing  valuable  time  In  imple- 
menting and  testing  viable  new  tech- 
nologies whose  benefits  are  already 
known. 

RESOUECE   BECOVEBY 

The  advantages  of  solid  waste  con- 
version go  beyond  the  mere  production 
of  energy.  Another  direct  result  which 
is  achieved  is  the  recycling  of  materials 
such  as  glass  and  metal  which  are  now 
largely  lost  in  conventional  disposal  fa- 
cilities. In  addition  to  saving  the  actual 
materials,  this  recycling  byproduct  has 
the  effect  of  saving  further  energy  due 
to  the  fact  that  less  fuel  Is  needed  to 
process  such  recycled  metal  and  glass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  resource 
recovery  aspect  of  energy  recovery  is  es- 
specially  important  in  view  of  oiu:  re- 
cycling experience  up  until  the  present. 
While  recycling  was  one  of  the  Initial 
rallying  cries  of  environmentalists,  many 
of  the  recycling  centers  which  were  sub- 
sequently established  failed  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  interest  or  financing.  In  the 
final  analysis,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
bring  about  a  totally  voluntary  system 
and  to  make  it  work  on  a  viable,  large 
scale  basis. 

By  establishing  solid  waste  facilities 
in  communities  all  across  the  country, 
we  would  not  only  have  the  benefit  of  In- 
creased energy  supplies,  but  also  large 
scale  recycling  plants.  Such  materials  as 
iron,  aluminum,  glass,  and  bottom  ash 
can  generally  be  removed  from  the  solid 
waste  and  sold  for  further  use.  Thus,  we 
can  substitute  already  discarded  articles 
for  the  virgin  materials  which  are  pres- 
ently used  in  many  industrial  processes, 
therefore  reducing  the  burden  on  our 
natural  resources. 
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The  two  part  savings  which  can  be  presents  one  of  the  most  feasible  fuel  are  estimated  at  $13.15  per  ton.  On  the 
achieved  through  resource  recovery  are  sources  for  both  the  short  and  the  long  other  hand,  total  revenues  from  energy 
amply  demonstrated  by  statistics  devel-  term.  The  economic  projections  for  both  and  materials  recovery  will  approximate 
oped  by  the  Environmental  Protection  the  cost  and  the  value  of  materials  pro-  $13.13  per  ton,  giving  a  net  operating  cost 
Awncy.  First,  from  a  recycling  stand-  duced  demonstrates  that  we  in  the  Con-  of  $0.02  per  ton.  This  means  that  the 
point  if  recyclable  materials  had  been  gress  would  be  making  a  tragic  mistake  Baltimore  operation  could  be  a  break- 
extracted  from  municipal  waste  in  1972  In  not  accelerating  the  development  of  even  proposition  when  fully  operating, 
in  SMSA's,  almost  14  million  tons  of  recovery  disposable  facilities.  and  with  the  increased  price  of  energy, 
steel  aluminum,  and  glass  would  have  The  potential  money  savings  from  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  system  will 
been' recovered  and  substituted  for  virgin  waste  disposal  plants  come  from  a  van-  be  making  money  for  the  city  of  Balti- 
material  counterparts.  Second,  from  the  ety  of  areas.  First,  we  will  be  recovering  niore  in  the  future. 
energy  perspective,  such  a  substitution  a  significant  amount  of  energy  which  is  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  Indi- 
would  yield  a  national  energy  savings  of  increasingly  valuable  given  today's  prices  cate  that  all  waste  recovery  facilities  will 
the  equivalent  of  80,000  barrels  of  oil  a  of  oil  and  other  energy  sources.  Second,  be  break-even  or  money-making  opera- 
day  in  1980.  As  the  energy  savings  which  materials  such  as  metals  and  steel  which  tions.  In  most  cases,  the  value  of  the  re- 
derive  from  consuming  recycled  mate-  are  recovered  from  the  solid  waste  sepa-  covered  commodiUes  will  merely  lower 
rials  in  production  processes  is  note-  rating  processes  have  an  independent  the  overall  cost  of  waste  disposal  for  mu- 
worthy.  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  fact  value  which  I  have  discussed  in  the  pre-  nicipalities.  But  again,  we  must  consider 
at  greater  length.  vious  section.  Third,  by  reducing  the  that  the  price  of  energy  is  continuaUy 
By  comparing  two  production  proc-  volume  of  solid  waste  by  up  to  95  percent,  escalating,  with  the  result  that  energy 
esses— one  using  virgin  materials  and  the  land  fill,  incinerator,  and  disposal  costs  recovered  from  waste  wUl  continually 
other  using  recycled  materials— we  can  are  substantially  reduced,  considerably  "^ake  waste  recovery  an  appealing  prop- 
fairly  accurately  pinpoint  the  great  value  aiding  those  towns  and  cities  which  spend  °sj^"-  f  *  o  c  , 
of  resource  recovery.  Generally,  the  pro-  an  enormous  amount  of  money  In  rid-  Th®  Connecticut  Resource  Recovery 
duction  processes  consuming  recycled  ding  themselves  of  their  trash.  Authority  has  recently  announced  plans 
materials  usually  consume  less  energy  m  figuring  the  above  three  cost  con-  to  build  two  resource  recovery  systems 
than  systems  consuming  virgin  materials,  siderations,  it  is  possible  to  come  up  with  that  will  process  3,600  tons  a  day  or 
when  all  stages  of  materials,  acquisition,  an  overaU  cost  equation  which  gives  us  waste.  The  plants  are  projected  to  re- 
processing, and  transportation  are  in-  the  end  cost  to  the  community.  It  is  first  coyer  80,000  tons  a  year  of  ferrous  scrap 
eluded.  These  findings  are  validated  necessary  to  start  with  the  present  costs  f.OOO  tons  a  year  of  aluminum.  40.000 
through  actual  statistical  comparisons  for  the  disposal  of  waste,  which  range  tons  a  year  of  glass,  as  well  as  a  fuel  that 
for  steel,  aluminum,  and  glass.  These  from  $7  to  $13  per  ton.  This  cost  includes  ^^H  be  sold  to  utihties  The  net  disposal 
energy  savings  from  using  recycled  not  only  the  incinerator  or  land  fill  cost  for  the  communities  participating 
rather  than  virgin  materials  are  as  fol-  charges,  but  also  the  pickup  and  trans-  l"  *^^^^,^y^*®"^!  "^^l  ^  a  maximum  of 
lows:  portation  costs  as  well.  In  some  cities  and  $  «  ^  $12  per  ton  including  opera^^^^^^ 
Energy  savings  over  virgin  material  process  towns  these  per  ton  charges  may  be  less.  °^  tne  trans: er  stations  ine  reiujios 
[In  percent]  but  costs  have  greatly  escalated  in  this  ^^^^  ^the  sale  of  the  products  are  then 
Material:  area.  Many  cities  are  now  weU  over  the  expected  to  ':«<i^e  the  ^^""^P/^^y  f^ 

Aluminum  87-97  Consequentlv.  in  mu-  *«  $5  per  ton.  Therefore,  the  expected 

Ferrous  50-60  *      P              «               ^^^  ^^            ^^  „et  cost  for  disposal  will  amoimt  to  $4 

Glass  5-15  P        ^^^^  important  part  of  our  solid  to  $9  per  ton.  Tliese  costs  may  appear 

The   environmental   and   energy   re-  ^aste  equation  ^^S^-  ^^^  they  still  represent  a  savings 

covery  aspects  of  resource  recovery  are  Qn  the  other  side  of  the  cost  equation  °^"P  Jf  .S.  ^^L?f  wS^^  on„iH  «rrr,i*. 

most  attractive,  but  as  an  added  benefit,  ^.g  have  the  value  which  can  be  recovered  ,,}!^^L^^Sfp,^pif J^fof  wasS^  d^^^ 

income  is  often  realizable  from  the  sale  through  both  energy  and  resource  recy-  ^^°"\  the  unplementation  of  waste  dis- 

of  recycled  materials  as  well.  The  income  clSig  as  wehave  already  seen  the  eqiU-  Po^^^  stations  are  increasingly  apparent 

from  these  materials  varies  depending  vaTent  of  390  00^0  bS?ek  of  oil  couW  be  ^t  must  be  stated  from  the  outset  that 

upon  the  size  and  type  of  plant  and  the  ^^overS  Teh  day  fTom  solid  wTte  In  If^'"^'^^^.^''  SoSt?atSn  "^lant! 

local  markets  for  the  particular  com-  view  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  oil  now  ii'^^  thP  fpa  hSfZs^^^^^^ 

modity.  Thus,  revenues  from  the  sale  of  ranges  up  to  $13  per  barrel  and  is  proj-  ^^^^^  the  EPA  has  assisted  in  building 

recovered   materials   in   the   Baltimore  S  t^^go  J  wK  as  $16  and  $20  per  have  ranged  in  cost  from  $16  milhon  to 

plant  wm  be  $1.55  per  ton  of  solid  waste  baiSl    this  amount  coidd  be  especiaUy  =^35  million.  -Riis  is  a  great  deal  of  money 

for  iron,  and  $0.40  per  ton  of  solid  waste  ?iScant    Sarly    for  resource  re-  ^°^  "ties  and  towns  to  raise  for  waste 

for  glassy  aggregate  materials.  In  the  co^  such  iSteriak  i  iron  steel,  ^d  disposal  plants,  but  as  the  original  capi- 

St.  Louis  plant  on  the  other  hand,  sales  S  caTbe^Scled  to  rSult  in  vSy  tal  costs  are  depreciated  over  tune   the 

of   recovered    magnetic    materials    will  ScOve  retiSS^fo7tlS  S  r^oveS  opportunities  can  appear  more  attrac- 

come  to  about  $1  of  income  for  every  ton  sStloM                                          recovery  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^                ^^    ^ 

of  solid  waste  processed.  As  far  as  overall  How  then  does  this  solid  waste  equa-  onstration  stage,  econom  es  of  scale  will 

»Lrxr?.?s!,fofSo'?s  £iiiH£§b»'  ^HrSH?:£Sfoi 

materials  comes  to  $375,000  for  ferrous  be^Wcovered  from  solid  waste'  The  an-  ^^^^  ^^^  available,  the  niagn  tude  of 

metals,  and  $26,000  for  glass.  In  all  of  swerT  feat  net  o^rating  c^ts  cfn  be     the  costs  of  these  recycling  facilities  will 

these  faci^Uties.  fiy  and  bottom  ash  can  XtaliK    r^S' m' fe^^fs'i^iJS  SSelnaliEL  TtSfuf 'plder^'  ^fsU 

also  be  sold  for  reuse.  or«»    in  srnnp  oase^  makinff  trash  dis-     nauniclpallties   witnout  i-eaerai  assist- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  wUl  ^  1  breT-evfn  pro^Stion.  S  o^  f"ce.  Under  the  Provisions  of  my  biU. 

Ke^ecy^Lrrpe^ts^fSeS  ?SL  Tu^  Sit  feL7aS?s  SS^  it^^  iTrn'^^ef'^S^Ze'lt^ 

Uon  are  especiaUy  appealing  to  me.  too.  j^^e  a  profit.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  ?^°"5;./ Jo    ^^""I^^It  a  later  oSnt  in 

The  recycling  effort  on  the  small  scale  jt  costs  cities  and  towns  up  to  $6  bUlion  {^^,*l  °lS"2.t  bu?  1?  Is  siS^lenT^to  sa? 

has  not  worked,  but  the  overall  concept  annually  to  dispose  of  their  garbage  and     tJLt  SS  "^enti^es  ar^Sd^ 

has  been  proven.  It  is  now  up  to  the  trash,  the  possibility  of  a  break-even  or     "jfi  h^^^  riXult  to  brin?  about  the 

Congress  to  see  to  it  that  the  recovery  even   money-making   operation   Is   ex-  ,^^ ''!/f'^^°   ,  ^*     .    ^<^„^"1:„ 

of  materials  is  not  overiooked  hi  our  in-  tremel?  s?SiflSnt  immediate  development  and  implemen- 

dustrial   processes.   The   potential   loss  '"^S  L  iSk  at  fee  gas  pyrolysls  waste  ^IZloilS'"'^          "'°"'" 

toler'a tSf ""^  '^"^'"  '^^''"'^'"  "  ^{^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  t  ^^'"^  ^f  'f^               r^^.^^..  coKsn.«uTxoKs 

wjieraiea.  Baltimore.  Md.  The  Baltimore  plant  will 

COST  AND  ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS  be  a  full  scalc  dlspossl  facility,  capable        The  whole  area  of  energy  resource  re- 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  fee  cost  of  handling  1,000  tons  of  solid  waste  a     covery  is  fraught  wife   en^ronmental 
impUcations    of   energy    recovery    from  day.  Based  on  February,  1974  costs,  fee  significance.  Wife  a  full  and  operating 
solid  waste  I  beUeve  that  this  technology  total  expenses  for  fee  Baltimore  plant  system   of   resource   recovery   faculties 
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throughout  the  country,  w(  could  in 
large  part  revitalize  the  fa  terlng  re- 
cycling movement  in  a  cost  efla  :ient  man- 
ner. At  the  same  time,  we  could  reduce 
considerably  the  adverse  Iripact  now 
associated  with  most  disposal  and  land- 
fill operations  which  currently  plague 
most  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  touched 
upon  the  first  question,  the  rx;ycling  of 
materials.  In  this  section  I  would  like 
to  concentrate  on  the  env  ronmental 
considerations  which  pertain  I  o  pollution 
associated  with  solid  wast(  disposal. 
Thus,  we  are  considering  land  pollution, 
air  emissions,  water  effluents,  and  noise. 

In  recent  years,  It  has  becou  le  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  cities  to  ojtain  land 
for  disposal  or  landfill  sites  Not  long 
ago,  for  example.  It  was  revealed  that 
the  city  of  New  York  was  considering  a 
move  to  shift  their  trash  tc  Ohio  for 
landfill  purposes  via  railroads.  The  in- 
credible cost  as  well  as  the  undesira- 
bility  of  such  a  step  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  action  is  long  past  due  In  this 
area. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  estln  ated  that 
one-third  of  the  cities  in  ttie  United 
States  will  be  running  out  i>f  suitable 
solid  waste  disposal  sites  wltlin  5  years 
imless  immediate  action  is  tiken. 

The  concept  of  solid  wast<  recycling 
becomes  increasingly  imporlant  when 
we  see  that  95  percent  of  the  trash 
processed  by  our  cities  and  towns  can 
be  eliminated  through  the  iistallatlon 
of  recovery  facilities.  There  vill  always 
be  some  need  for  landfill  site;,  as  there 
is  a  residue  of  material  which  cannot  be 
either  recycled  or  incinerated  for  energy 
purposes.  However,  steps  are  being  taken 
so  that  in  the  future  even  this  amount 
of  residue  can  be  minimized. 

As  far  as  other  pollution  considera- 
tions, existing  pilot  and  demonstration 
plants  have  shown  that  there  should  be 
no  significant  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects from  the  operation  of  en<  rgy  recov- 
ery stations.  On  the  contrarr,  miuiicl- 
palities  should  be  able  to  reduce  total 
pollution  associated  with  waste  disposal. 
Incinerators,  many  of  which  d  3  not  meet 
clean  air  standards,  will  be  clased  down 
In  order  to  minimize  their  a<lverse  Im- 
pact. Air  emissions  from  the  ilants  will 
meet  the  Federal  particulate  emission 
standards,  and  as  there  is  i^ery  little 
sulfur  in  solid  waste,  the  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  the  plants  wU  be  cor- 
respondingly low.  In  addition,  other 
emissions  which  have  often  pi  igued  dis- 
posal techniques  will  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum through  the  installatl6n  of  the 
recovery  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  landfill  sites  nave  been 
particularly  difficult  to  obtain  in  recent 
years  due  to  the  objections  of  residents 
where  such  sites  are  planned]  Not  only 
have  the  disposal  sites  emitted  noxious 
odors  and  emissions,  but  theyj  represent 
a  blight  on  the  landscape  anfl  they  are 
noisy.  It  Is  fully  anticipated  thfct  through 
the  new  technologies  which  pave  been 
developed  in  recent  years  thai;  many  of 
these  environmental  dlfficult^s  can  be 
met  and  overcome. 


THE    SOLID    WASTE    ENERGT     AND 
RECOVERY    ACT    OF    197S 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Solid  Wa^e  Energy 
and  Resource  Recovery  Act  pf  1975  Is 
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designed  to  accelerate  the  implementa- 
tion of  energy  and  resource  recovery  fa- 
ciUties.  The  overall  technology  is  fur- 
thered by  cEdling  for  increased  efforts  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Cities  and  towns  are  then  assisted 
through  grants  for  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  energy  waste  recovery 
stations.  Low-level  construction  grants 
would  be  available  to  municipalities 
under  my  bill  as  well. 

The  EPA  has  done  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  the  waste  recovery 
area.  Under  preceding  programs,  newer 
technologies  have  been  tested  and  de- 
veloped through  the  efforts  of  the  EPA, 
and  pilot  plants  and  demonstrations 
have  been  helpful  in  learning  more  about 
this  promising  technology.  However,  the 
funds  which  have  been  available  for  this 
purpose  are  all  too  limited,  and  are  not 
calculated  to  bring  about  the  goals  which 
I  have  outlined  in  this  statement.  Con- 
sequently, H.R.  8745  targets  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  funds  for  the  further 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  energy  resource  and  recovery 
technologies.  Included  within  this  au- 
thorization are  funds  for  the  continued 
demonstration  of  significant  new  tech- 
niques in  the  energy  recycling  area. 

The  Solid  Waste  Recovery  Act  then 
goes  on  to  deal  quite  extensively  with  the 
planning  and  technological  needs  of  mu- 
nicipalities. Although  the  technology 
which  has  been  outlined  above  may  look 
extremely  interesting  to  many  cities  and 
towns,  they  have  neither  the  technical 
capability  nor  the  financing  to  investi- 
gate and  evaluate  adequately  those  sys- 
tems which  would  be  most  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  A  number  of  companies 
have  entered  the  energy  recovery  area, 
but  many  of  these  towns  simply  are  not 
able  to  deal  with  these  concerns  without 
hiring  some  sort  of  consultant  or  expert 
in  the  field.  Unfortunately,  hiring  this 
type  of  expertise  Is  extremely  expensive. 
This  fact  has  the  effect  of  discouraging 
many  of  the  governmental  units  from 
proceeding  in  the  field. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8745,  the 
EPA  wUl  establish  a  program  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  technologi- 
cal and  management  information  to  as- 
sist Federal,  Interstate,  State,  regional, 
and  local  agencies.  This  assistance  will  be 
in  the  form  of  planning,  implementation 
and  operation  of  solid  waste  collection, 
separation,  disposal,  recycling,  and  en- 
ergy recovery  systems.  Programs  will  be 
particularly  focused  in  order  to  provide 
technological  and  management  informa- 
tion to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the 
individual  applicant.  So  as  to  provide  a 
sufficient  Incentive  to  study  the  feasibil- 
ity of  these  recovery  stations,  85-percent 
grants  are  available  for  this  local  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  In  addition  to 
the  technological  and  management  as- 
sistance which  would  be  offered  by  the 
EPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  provided  in  the  en- 
ergy recovery  bill  are  construction  grants 
and  loan  guarantees  for  the  insulation  of 
waste  recovery  facilities.  The  EPA  is  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  and  to  make  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
Interest  on,  and  the  principle  balance  of, 
a  loan  or  other  obligation  Incurred  by  any 
State,  regional,  or  local  agency  for  the 


piuTxwe  of  financing  construction  of 
large-scale  operational  plants.  The  out- 
standing indebtedness  guaranteed  under 
this  section  would  at  no  time  exceed  $75 
million.  The  EPA  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  a  regional  authority.  State  or 
local  government  agencies  as  well,  for  the 
construction  of  the  facilities.  The  amount 
of  the  Federal  share  of  any  grant  under 
the  bill  will  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking. 

Initially,  Mr.  Speaker,  grants  larger 
than  the  25-percent  shares  were  contem- 
plated, but  it  was  felt  that  assistance  of  a 
greater  magnitude  might  not  be  advised. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  some  Incentive  must 
be  made  available  to  cities  and  towns  In 
order  to  encourage  the  rapid  implemen- 
tation of  energy  recovery  statlcms. 

Yet  providing  grants  of  up  to  75  per- 
cent may  sometimes  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  over-capitalized  facilities 
which  may  not  be  in  the  best  long  term 
Interests  of  the  municipality.  The  25  per- 
cent grant  will  provide  a  significant  in- 
centive to  commimities  while  not  remov- 
ing the  overall  responsibility  from  their 
hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed by  the  very  great  potential  which 
exists  In  the  energy  recovery  area.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  unless  the  Congress 
acts  promptly  in  approving  legislation 
such  as  the  Solid  Waste  Energy  Resource 
and  Recovery  Act,  we  will  be  Ignoring  a 
vast  source  of  fuel  for  our  future  energy 
needs.  The  concept  is  especially  appeal- 
ing from  three  standpoints — it  saves  en- 
ergy, it  recovers  vital  materials  and  re- 
sources, and  it  greatly  aids  the  waste  dis- 
posal problem  which  many  towns  and 
cities  now  face.  In  view  of  the  many 
benefits,  I  feel  that  the  Congress  should 
act  promptly  in  accelerating  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  technology. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  now  like  to  include  the  text  of  H.R. 
8745. 

H.R.  8745 

A  blU  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  to  encourage  research,  development,  and 
Implementation  of  energy  and  resovirce  re- 
covery from  solid  waste,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Solid  Waste  Energy  and 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1975".) 

riNDtNOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  efforts  to  achieve  Independence 
from  foreign  energy  supplies  and  Increasing 
energy  consumption  have  created  a  demand 
for  new  fuel  sources; 

(2)  that  in  the  United  States  In  1973.  one 
hundred  and  thlrty-flve  million  tons  of  solid 
waste  from  residential  and  commercial 
sources  was  discarded; 

(3)  that  one-third  of  the  cities  In  the 
United  States  will  be  running  out  of  suitable 
solid  waste  disposal  sites  within  five  yean 
unless  immediate  action  is  taken; 

(4)  that  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuels 
can  be  produced  from  solid  waste,  using  a 
number  of  systems  currently  under  develop- 
ment; 

(5)  that  such  solid  waste  derived  fuels  can 
be  used  as  a  supplement  to  their  fossil  fuel 
counterparts — coal,  petroleum,  and  natural 
gas; 

(6)  that  at  present  efforts  to  recover  en- 
ergy and  resources  from  solid  waste  are  scat- 
tered and  fragmented  with  the  heaviest  fi- 
nancial burden  for  the  development  and  tnk* 
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pigmentation  of  energy  and  resource  recovery 
syBtems  falling  on  local  municipal  govern- 
ments; 

(7)  that  In  view  of  these  facts  there  Is  a 
need  for  a  federally  coordinated  program  to 
provide  State,  regional,  and  local  commu- 
nities with  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  develop  solid  waste  energy  and  re- 
source recovery  systems  and  to  foster  con- 
tinued research  emd  development  in  solid 
waste  energy  and  resource  recovery  technol- 
ogy; and 

(8)  that  such  a  Federal  program,  Incor- 
porating the  resources  of  public  and  private 
persons  and  organizations,  will  benefit  the 
people  and  industries  of  the  United  States 
by  conserving  even  more  precious  energy  re- 
sources, reducing  the  rate  and  extent  of 
deterioration  of  the  natural  environment, 
and  easing  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  the  natural  resources  of  other 
nations. 

POLICT    AND    PTTKPOSE 

Sec  3.  It  Is  therefore  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  foster  and  promote  Innovation  and 
experimentation  In  the  development  of  solid 
waste  energy  and  resource  recovery  tech- 
nologies by  providing  public  and  private 
persons  and  organizations  with  financial  as- 
sistance for  research,  pilot  plants,  and  dem- 
onstration faculties; 

(2)  to  assist  State,  regional,  and  local 
municipal  governments  In  the  planning  and 
development  of  solid  waste  energy  and  re- 
source recovery  systems  by  providing  Im- 
plementation grants,  technical  and  man- 
agement advice,  loan  guarantees,  and  con- 
struction grants;  and 

(3)  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  inter- 
action of  government  technicians,  engineers, 
researchers,  and  theorists  with  Individuals 
in  private  Industry,  research  organizations, 
end  other  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  research  into  viable  soUd  waste 
energy  and  resource  recovery  technologies 
through  combined  and  coordinated  efforts, 
through  the  extensive  exchange  and  com- 
munication of  information  and  material,  and 
through  the  promotion  of  new  Institutions 
and  organizations. 

DEFINrrlONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (7)  of  sections  203 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3252(7))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  The  term  'municipality'  (A)  means  a 
city,  town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district, 
or  other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant 
to  State  law  with  responsibility  for  the 
planning  or  administration  of  solid  waste 
disposal,  or  an  Indian  tribe  or  authorized 
tribal  organization  or  Alaskan  Native  village 
or  organization,  and  (B)  also  Includes  any 
rural  community  or  unincorporated  town 
or  village  or  other  public  entity  for  which 
an  application  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
is  made  by  a  State  or  political  subdivlBlon 
thereof.". 

(b)  Section  203  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  The  term  'pilot  plant"  means  any 
Hnall -scale  experimental  facility  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  or  testing 
the  technological  feasibility  of  a  new  fuel, 
energy,  or  re'source  recovery  technology. 

"(12)  The  term  'demonstration'  means  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  any  large-scale  program 
or  facility  for  the  recovery  of  fuel,  energy, 
or  other  resources  from  waste  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  such  program  or  facility. 

"(13)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Ilro- 
tectlon  Agency.". 

RESEASCK  AND  DEVKLOPBtENT 

Sec  5.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  Is  amended — 


(1)  by  inserting  "(Including  loan-guar- 
antee assistance  as  authorized  by  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  section  209)"  after 
"other  assistance"  In  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4),  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(5)  as  paragraph  (6).  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (4)  the  foUowmg  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  production  of  usable  forms  of 
fuel,  energy,  or  resources  from  solid  wastes; 
and" 

PILOT  PLANTS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  208  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (42  U.S.C.  3254b)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"GRANTS  FOR  PILOT  PLANTS  AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  To  the  extent  practicable 
and  at  the  earliest  feasible  date,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall — 

"  ( 1 )  assist,  at  the  culmination  of  any  suc- 
cessful recovery  research  project  which  Is 
developed  pursuant  to  section  205(a)  or  de- 
veloped without  Federal  assistance,  which 
shows  promise  of  technical  and  economic 
feasibility,  and  which  promises  to  have  sig- 
nificant appllcabUlty  In  the  construction  of 
pilot  plant  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
vestigating or  testing  the  technological  fea- 
sibility of  any  promising  new  fuel,  energy,  or 
resource  recovery  method  or  technology  re- 
sulting from  such  project; 

"(2)  demonstrate  each  such  method  and 
technology  which  shows  promise  of  technical 
and  economic  feasibility,  and  which  prom- 
ises to  have  significant  applicability  In  the 
construction  of  pilot  plant  facilities;  and 

"(3)  conduct  testing  and  evaluation  pro- 
grams of  pilot  plants  or  demonstration  plants 
which  are  built  with  Federal  assistance,  or 
which  are  built  without  Federal  assistance, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  technical  and 
economic  Information  to  the  public  to  ad- 
vance the  state  of  energy  and  resource  re- 
covery technology. 

Each  demonstration  under  paragraph  (2) 
shaU  incorporate  new  or  Innovative  technical 
advances  or  shall  apply  such  advances  to  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  conditions,  for  the 
purposes  of  evaluating  design  concepts  or  to 
test  the  performance,  eflBclency,  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  a  particular  method  or 
technology  under  actual  operational  condi- 
tions. Each  such  demonstration  shall  be  so 
planned  and  designed  that.  If  successful.  It 
can  be  expanded  or  utilized  directly  as  a 
large-ecale  operational  fuel,  energy,  or  re- 
source recovery  facility. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  report  the 
resxilte  of  pilot  plant  projects  and  demon- 
strations under  this  section  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis. 

"(c)  Section  204  (b)  and  (c)  shaU  be  ap- 
plicable to  pilot  plant  projects  and  demon- 
strations carried  out  under  this  section.". 

TECHNOLOGICAL    AND    MANAGEMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  Section  209(b)(2)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3254c(b)  (2) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
program  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  technological  and  management  in- 
formation to  assist  Federal,  Interstate,  State, 
regional,  and  local  agencies  In  the  planning, 
Implementation,  and  operation  of  solid  waste 
collection,  separation,  disposal,  recycling, 
and  energy  recovery  systems.  Such  program 
shall  Include  data  on — 

"(A)  Implementing  solid  waste  energy  and 
resource  recovery  systems  which  are  techno- 
logically feasible  and  cost-effective; 

"(B)  optimum  ways  to  market  energy  and 
secondary  materials  recovered  from  aoUd 
waste; 

"(C)  developing  workable  contract  bid 
packages  for  solid  waste  energy  and  resource 
recovery  facilities; 

"(D)  developing  sound  and  Innovative 
management  organization  structures  to  plan. 


implement,  and  operate  energy  and  resource 
recovery  projects;  and 

"(E)  securing  soimd  financing  for  solid 
waste  energy  and  resource  recovery  projects. 
The  program  shall  be  Implemented  to  pro- 
vide technological  and  management  Infor- 
mation and  analysis  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  the  applicant  Federal.  Interstate, 
State,  regional,  or  local  agencies.". 

GRANTS      FOR      STATE,      INTERSTATE,      AND      LOCAl. 
PLANNING 

Sec.  8.  Section  207(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3254a(a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  this 
section  as  he  finds  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  make  grants  to 
State,  Interstate,  municipal,  and  Intermunlc- 
Ipal  agencies,  and  to  organizations  com- 
posed of  public  officials  which  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  701(g)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
85  per  centum  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  Implementing  solid  waste  manage- 
ment plans,  including  the  analysis  of  waste 
generation  rates  and  composition,  acquisi- 
tion of  sites,  investigation  and  securing  of 
markets  for  recovered  products,  studying  and 
selecting  alternative  technologies,  prepara- 
tion of  requests  for  prop>osals  or  equivalent 
procurement  documents,  evaluation  of  pro- 
posals, negotiation  of  contracts,  and  securing 
of  financing; 

"(2)  developing  and  revising  solid  waste 
disposal  plans  as  part  of  regional  environ- 
mental protection  systems  for  such  areas, 
providing  for  recovery  of  materials  and 
energy  from  waste  whenever  possible,  and 
planning  for  the  reuse  of  solid  waste  dlsj>osal 
sites  and  conducting  studies  of  the  effect  and 
relationship  of  solid  waste  disposal  practices 
on  areas  adjacent  to  waste  di.sposal  sites; 

"(3)  developing  Interlocal  agreements  and 
establishing  regional  agencies; 

"(4)  developing  proposals  for  projects  to 
be  carried  out  pursuant  to  sections  207  and 
211  of  this  Act;  and 

"(5)  planning  programs  for  the  removal 
and  processing  of  abandoned  motor  vehicle 
hulks.". 

LOAN    GUARANTEES    AND    CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 
FOR    ENERGY    AND    RESOURCE    RECOVERY 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  209 
through  216  as  sections  211  through  218. 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  section  208  the  following  new  sections: 

"LOAN   GUARANTEES   FOR    ENERGY    AND   RESOURCE 
RECOVERY 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  guarantee  and 
to  make  commitments  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on,  and  the  principal  balance 
of,  a  loan  or  other  obligation  Incurred  by  any 
State,  regional,  or  local  government  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  construction  of 
large-scale  operational  facilities  for  fuel, 
energy,  or  resource  recovery.  The  outstanding 
indebtedness  guaranteed  under  this  section 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  $76,000,000,  and  no 
guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  after  September 
30,  1977.  Each  application  for  such  a  guar- 
antee shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  such  form  and  with  such 
content  and  other  submissions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  to  reasonably  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  Each 
guarantee  and  commitment  to  guarantee 
ShaU  be  extended  in  such  form,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate. Each  guarantee  and  commitment 
to  guarantee  shall  Inure  to  the  benefits  of 
the  holder  of  the  obligation  to  which  such 
guarantee  or  commitment  applies.  The  Ad- 
ministrator  is   authorized   to   approve   any 
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oaodlflcatlon  of  any  provision  of 
of    or    commitment    to    guarantee 
obligation.   Including   the   rate 
time   of   payment   of   Interest 
security,  or  any  other  terms  of 
upon   a   finding   by   the 
such  modification  is  equitable 
clal  to  the  interests  of  the  Unltec 
has  been  consented  to  by  the 
obligation. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall 
an  tee   or  commitment   to 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section, 
to  a  facility,  only  if  such  facility 
structed,   operated,   and 
cordance  with  any  applicable 
regulations  duly  issued  by  the 
and  no  other  means  of  financing 
Ing  such  facility  Is  reasonably 
the  applicant. 

"(c)(1)    The    Administrator 
and  collect  such  amounts  as  he 
reasonable   for  the  investigation 
cations  for   a   guarantee,   for 
of  properties  offered  as  security 
tmtee,  and  for  the  issuance  of 
to  guarantee. 

"(2)   The  Administrator  shall 
reasonable  fees  and  charges  as 
termlne  for  a  loan  or  other 
anteed  under  this  section. 

"(d)   No  guarantee  of  or 
guarantee  an  obligation  entered 
Administrator  shall  be  termlnatetl 
or  otherwise  revoked,  except  in 
with  reasonable  terms  and 
scribed  by  the  Administrator 
antee  or  commitment  to 
conclusive  evidence  that  the 
gatlon  Is  in  compliance  with  th 
of  this  section  and  that  such 
been  approved  and  Is  legal  as 
Interest,  and  other  terms.  Such 
or  commitment  shall  be  valid  anc 
able  In  the  hands  of  a  holder  as 
when   the   Administrator   entered 
contract    of    guarantee    or 
guarantee,  except  as  to  fraud 
mistake  of  fact,  or  material 
tlon  by  or  involving  such  holder. 

"(e)  (1)  If  there  Is  a  default  by 
In  any  payment  of  Interest  or 
under  an  obligation  guaranteed 
mlnlstrator  under  this  section 
fault    has    continued    for    sixty 
bolder  of  such  obligation  or  his 
the  right  to  demand  payment  of 
amount  from  the  Administrator, 
period  as  may  be  specified  in  th< 
or  related  agreements,  but  not 
forty-five  days  from  the  date 
mand,  the  Administrator  shall 
to  the  obligee  or  his  agent  the  u 
est  on  and  unpaid  principal  of 
tlon    guaranteed    by   the 
to  which  the  obligor  has 
the  Administrator  finds  that 
default  by  the  obligor  In  the 
Interest   or  principal  or  that 
has  been  remedied. 

"(2)    If  the  Administrator 
ment  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
he  shall  have  all  rights  specified 
antee  or  related  agreements  with 
any  security  which  he  held  with 
the  guarantee  of  such  obligation 
but  not  limited  to,  the  authority 
plete,  maintain,  operate,  lease 
wise  dispose  of  any  property  ac 
suant  to  such  guarantee  or 
ments. 

"(3)  If  there  Is  a  defavilt  unde 
antee  or  commitment  to  guaran 
gatlon,  the  Administrator  shall 
Attorney    General.    Upon    such 
the  Attorney  OenerfU  shall  take 
against    the    obligor    or    any 
liable   thereunder   as   is,   in   his 
necessary    to   protect   the 
United  States.  The  holder  of 
tlon  shall  make  available  to  the 
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all  records  and  evidence  necessary  to  prose- 
cute any  such  suit. 

"ENERGT    AND    RESOURCE    RECOVERY    CONSTRUC- 
TION   GRANTS 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  to  make  grants  to  a  regional 
authority.  State  or  local  government  agency 
for  the  construction,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  fuel,  energy,  or  resource  recovery 
facilities  In  accordance  with  the  findings  re- 
quired pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  A  grant  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  upon  a 
finding  that  the  proposed  site  or  facility — 

"(1)  will  be  constructed,  operated,  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with  any  applica- 
ble standards  duly  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  with  any  applicable  provi- 
sions of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  law; 

"(2)  will  be  used  to  recover  resources,  fuel, 
or  energy  from  waste  collected  from  or  fur- 
nished by  the  public  or  generated  as  a  by- 
product of  any  industrial,  agricultural,  or 
commercial  operation;   and 

"(3)  cannot  reasonably  be  financed 
through  any  other  available  means  includ- 
ing loan  guarantees  extended  under  section 
207  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  A  grant  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  upon  a 
finding  that  any  site  or  facility  with  respect 
to  which  such  grant  is  made  will  be  oper- 
ated and  maintained  in  accordance  with  ( 1 ) 
any  applicable  standards  duly  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator,  (2)  any  applicable 
provisions  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law,  and  (3)  a  realistic  plan  for  achieving 
operational  financial  self-sufficiency  in  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

"(d)  (1)  The  amount  of  the  Federal  share 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  for  which  the  finan- 
cial cisslstance  Is  provided. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  for  a  grant  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator,  as  part  of  the  ap- 
plication for  financial  assistance,  such  plans, 
specifications,  data,  reports,  and  other  in- 
formation as  is  deemed  necessary  or  appro- 
priate by  the  Administrator. 

"(3)  Before  approving  any  such  grant  ap- 
plication, the  Administrator  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  necessary  findings,  de- 
termine that  the  applicant  has  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  projjer  and  efBcient  Im- 
plementation of  the  project  or  undertaking 
for  which  the  grant  is  sought.  Including  the 
employment  of  qualified  personnel.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  also  consider  the  extent 
to  which  the  applicant  has  made  a  good 
faith  effort,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  to  Improve  any  related  pro- 
grams subject  to  its  control  or  supervision 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  efforts.  No 
grant  shall  be  approved  under  this  section 
if  the  Administrator  finds  that  a  party  other 
than  the  applicant  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
project  or  undertaking  for  which  the  grant 
Is  sought  as  effectively  as  the  applicant  and 
without  (or  with  less)  Federal  assistance. 

"(4)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  expended  In  the 
manner  most  likely  to  maximize  the  benefit 
to  human  health  and  the  environment  and 
to  minimize  the  depletion  of  virgin  natural 
resources.  The  Administrator  shall  act  upon 
each  grant  application  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  it  has  been  submitted.". 

(b)  Section  213  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  209"  in 
subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  211". 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  Section  217  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act   (as  redesignated  by  section  0 


(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection   (b)    and  by  striking  out  "(s)", 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR  APPROPKIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  Section  218  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act   (as  redesignated  by  section  9 

(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^pro- 
prlated  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
for  energy  and  resource  recovery  pilot  plant 
and  demonstration  programs  imder  section 
208  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $22,500,- 
000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $45,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977.";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively, 
and  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 

(b)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  such  sums  as 
are  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  to 
pay  any  amount  reqtilred  to  be  paid  by  rea- 
son of  a  default  on  any  loan  or  other  obli- 
gation guaranteed  under  section  209  of  thla 
Act. 

"(d)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
for  facility  construction  under  section 
210(b)  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary, not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  for 
operations  and  maintenance  under  section 
210(c)  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary, not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.". 


THE  MARCONA  SEIZURE  IN  PERU 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rees)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  House  of  an  action  taken 
by  the  Government  of  Peru  which  I  be- 
lieve could  have  serious  effects  on  rela- 
tions in  the  Hemisphere.  Last  Friday, 
July  25,  the  Government  of  Peru 
marched  its  troops  into  the  plants  and 
facilities  of  the  Marcona  Mining  Co.  and 
announced  the  expropriation  of  that 
company.  The  decree  giving  effect  to  the 
nationalization  and  the  public  an- 
nouncements of  Peruvian  ofiQcials  made 
it  clear  that  the  Peruvian  Government 
would  make  no  compensation  for  the 
property  they  had  taken. 

The  Preuvians  have  attempted  to  just- 
ify this  action  by  making  numerous  al- 
legations that  Marcona  had  breached  Its 
contractual  obligations.  We  have  seen 
this  kind  of  claim  made  in  Peru  and  in 
numerous  developing  countries  around 
the  world.  We  have  seen  false  allega- 
tions of  contract  violations,  nonpa3nnent 
of  taxes  and  other  accusations  of  miscon- 
duct used  to  confiscate  foreign  property 
without  compensation. 

Prom  all  indications,  there  Is  no  basis 
whatever    for    the    allegations    against 
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Marcona.  The  company  has  a  well-known 
and  exemplary  record  of  integrity  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business  In  Peru. 

Marcona  had  been  in  negotiation  with 
the  Peruvian  Government  at  the  time 
in  an  effort  to  sell  their  Peruvian  assets. 
To  have  such  an  arbitrary  seizure  at 
this  time,  during  good  faith  negotiations, 
I  believe,  is  unwarranted. 

I  strongly  believe  in  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  I  believe  my  rec- 
ord in  Congress  confirms  this.  But  this 
cooperation  cannot  go  forward  on  a 
fruitful  basis  if  our  nationals  are  subject 
to  arbitrary  and  capricious  confiscation 
of  their  property.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
fess should  condemn  in  the  strongest 
terms  this  action  by  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment and  that  the  State  Department 
should  make  our  views  known  to  the 
Government  of  Peru.  Under  U.S.  law,  if 
U.S.  companies  overseas  are  seized  with- 
out good  faith  negotiations  by  the  gov- 
ernment seizing  that  property  our  Gov- 
ernment is  mandated  to  withhold  for- 
eign aid  and  to  vote  against  multina- 
tional bank  loans  to  that  country. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  enter  into  negotiations  to 
make  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope 
this  will  be  done. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
STUDY  OP  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  <Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  fan  of  1972,  food  prices  have  in- 
creased well  over  30  percent.  This  un- 
pleasant fact  of  life  will  become  an  even 
more  alarming  reality,  for  the  latest 
figures  on  infiation  indicate  that  food 
prices  are  on  the  rise  again.  How  much 
more  can  we  take? 

I  think  what  bothers  most  people  about 
paying  $40,  or  $50  or  $60  a  week  at  the 
checkout  counter — besides,  of  course,  the 
obvious  hardship  involved — is  their  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Consumers  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  being  asked  to 
pay  fair  prices  or  whether  they  are  the 
victims  of  excess  profit  taking  as  the 
food  moves  through  the  processing  and 
marketing  channels.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  many  of  them  feel  angry 
and  victimized. 

We  have  too  many  problems  facing 
this  Nation  to  allow  suspicions,  distrust 
and  anger  about  possible  artificially  high 
prices  in  various  segments  of  the  food  in- 
dustry to  create  further  divisiveness.  If 
there  is  price  fixing  or  control  of  the 
market  that  precludes  competitive  pric- 
ing, the  public  ought  to  know  where 
these  problems  exist  and  what  action  the 
Government  recommends  to  correct 
them.  If  our  food  price  increases  can  be 
totally  explained  by  a  changed  world 
demand,  Increased  energy  costs  reflected 
in  legitimate  markups  all  along  the  line, 
and  natural  forces  like  the  weather,  then 
consumers  need  to  have  that  assurance 
from  sources  they  can  trust. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  no 
one  in  or  out  of  Government  seems  to 


know  for  sure  if  there  is  a  culprit  behind 
high  food  prices,  although  there  are 
many  suggestions  that  excess  profits  are 
being  taken  by  that  all-powerful,  but 
elusive  middleman  who  takes  over  60 
percent  of  the  food  dollar. 

The  last  major  study  of  the  various 
segments  that  make  up  the  giant  food 
industry  was  completed  in  1966  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing. Since  then,  there  has  been  well- 
documented  evidence  of  growing  con- 
centration and  mergers  in  almost  all 
sectors  of  the  food  industry  from  pro- 
duction and  marketing  through  retail- 
ing. However,  the  effect  of  this  trend  on 
food  prices  and  quality  has  not  received 
adequate  scrutiny.  We  must  have  an  up- 
dating of  this  study  that  will  furnish  us 
with  a  basis  for  understanding  whether 
changes  within  this  complex  industry 
have  resulted  in  greater  or  lesser  compe- 
tition and  how  these  changes  may  have 
affected  food  prices  or  are  likely  to  affect 
future  prices  or  food  quality. 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  com- 
prehensive new  study  of  the  food  indus- 
try by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
well  as  a  yearly  index  of  the  State  of 
competition  in  the  food  industry  ac- 
companied by  specific  recommendations 
for  promoting  healthy  competition.  In 
addition,  this  lesislation  would  make 
it  possible  for  Congress  and  the  public 
to  evaluate  the  planning,  activities  and 
general  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, all  of  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  some  sector  of  the  food  industry  for 
antitrust  enforcement. 

By  requiring  the  FTC,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  USDA  to  report  yearly  on 
their  game  plan  and  budget  for  anti- 
trust enforcement  in  the  food  industry 
as  well  as  on  investigations  and  litiga- 
tion in  this  area,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  teU  whether  they  are  doing  their  job. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  justify  in- 
action if  the  yearly  index  and  the  com- 
prehensive report  call  for  antitrust  en- 
forcement in  the  food  industry. 

I  think  the  puoiic  iias  begun  to  recog- 
nize that  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  can  have  a  direct  and  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  consumer  prices.  Consumer  and 
farm  groups  alike  have  asked  Congress 
to  direct  attention  to  this  problem.  Even 
the  President  is  on  record  advocating 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  as  a  weap- 
on against  infiation. 

There  is  no  question  that  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  translates  into  dollars 
and  cents.  A  few  years  ago,  the  FTC 
coined  the  phrase  "monoply  overcharge" 
to  speak  of  the  cost  to  consumers  of  a 
noncompetitive  economy.  Their  study  of 
17  food  and  food  related  industries  in- 
dicated that  consumers  pay  a  $2.6  bil- 
lion yearly  overcharge  because  these 
Industries  are  not  competitive.  Critics  of 
the  report  claim  it  was  based  on  inade- 
quate data.  For  this  reason,  I  think  It 
is  imperative  that  we  ask  for  more  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  data  collecting  by 
providing  access  to  crucial  economic  in- 
formation that  has  been  confidential  in 
the  past.  In  addition,  this  legislation  asks 
the  PTC  and  the  Justice  Department  to 
assess  the  adequacy  of  data  available  for 


the  index  and  the  comprehensive  report 
and  to  make  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  for  any  additional 
authority  needed  to  improve  the  reliabil- 
ity of  such  data  or  to  assist  in  its  prompt 
and  adequate  collection. 

I  am  asking  that  the  text  of  this  bill 
be  included  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

H.R.— 
A  bin  to  require  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  compUe  in- 
formation and  annually  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to'  antitrust  enforce- 
ment, market  structure,  and  state  of  com- 
petition in  the  food  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Industry  Anti- 
trust Reports  Act  of  1975". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 
(1)  in  order  for  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  public  to  be  fully  In- 
formed, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  be  charged  with  making  a  contlnuUig 
review  of  market  structure  and  competition 
in  the  food  Industry  and  report  annually 
thereon  to  the  Congress; 

(2 1  the  economic  reports  on  the  food  In- 
dtistrv  which  have  In  the  past  been  regularly 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
have  been  decreasing  In  number; 

(3)  well-documented  evidence  of  the 
growing  concentration  and  mergers  In  the 
food  industry  exist  but  the  effect  of  this 
trend  on  food  prices  and  quality  has  not 
received  adequate  scrutiny; 

(4)  food  prices  have  risen  more  than  30 
percent  In  the  last  two  years  and  are  stlU 
rising: 

(5)  there  Is  evidence  that  antitrust  exem- 
tlons,  anticompetitive  regulations,  monopo- 
listic practices,  and  industry  structure  are 
contributory  causes  of  Inflated  food  prices; 

~f6)  the  coordination  between  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice  aid  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  Initiating  antitrust  Investigations  and 
law  suits  In  the  food  Industries  under  their 
JurLsdlctions  Is  haphazard  and  informal  and 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  agency  and  depart- 
ment policy  planning  and  ajses?ment  of 
effectiveness;  and 

(7)  no  systematic  and  yearly  accounting 
to  Congress  U  made  by  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment with  Jurisdiction  over  any  segment 
of  the  food  industry  of  the  state  of  com- 
petition, litigation  initiated,  and  action 
necessary  to  insure  competition  In  the  food 
industry. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thin  Act  to  make 
It   possible   for   Congress   and   the   public — 

(1)  to  evaluate  the  planning?,  activities 
and  general  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
enforcers  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  re- 
late to  the  various  segments  of  the  indus- 
tries which  produce,  process,  and  market 
foods  In  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  to  determine  whether  a  healthy  com- 
petition exists  In  those  food  industries  and 
whether  anticipated  changes  In  the  struc- 
ture of  those  Industries  will  result  In  greater 
or  lesser  comfjetltlon. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose.  Congress  shall 
require  a  threefold  series  of  reports  described 
In  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  which  wlU 
give  an  accounting  of  antitrust  enforcement 
in  the  food  Industries,  a  yearly  index  of  the 
state  of  competition  In  the  food  industries, 
and  an  In-depth  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  food  industries  which  will  updat*  the 
Reports  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing. 
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See.  3.  For  piupoaes  of  this 
"food  Industry"  means  the  varied 
dustrles  from  the  producers  of 
the  retail  distribution  of  food, 
not  limited  to  such   industries 
tural  marketing,  commodity 
changes,  livestock  feeding  and 
Ing.  production,  processing,  marfufacturlng, 
distribution  and  marketing,  and 
nomlc  activities  as  defined  In  Oil  ice 
ftgement  and  Budget's  Standard 
Classification,  Groups  01.  02,  07, 
6154,  and  54  (as  In  effect  on  the 
Rctment  of  this  Act) . 
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ANNTTAl.    REPOBTS    ON    THE    FOOD 


Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  six 
the   date   of   enactment    of    thlii 
yearly  thereafter,   the  Federal 
mission  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
as  the  "Commission"),  the  __, 
Justice,  and  the  Department  of 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
Senate  committees,  and  shall  ^. 
Federal  Register,  a  report  on  Its  _„ 
nlng,  budget  allotments,  Inveatlga  tl 
plaints.    Indictments,    litigation 
actions  with  respect  to  the     _ 
the  antitrust  laws  In  the  varloui 
the  food  Industrj. 

(b)   Not  later  than  six  month  i 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
thereafter,  the  Commission  «nd 
ment  of  Justice  Jointly  shall  _ 
appropriate  House  and  Senate 
and  shall  publish  In  the  Feder^ 

an  Index  of  the  state  of ^... 

food  Industry,  based  on  economic 
available  to  or  collected  by  the  , 
and  such  Index  shall  Include  an 
all  major  segments  of  the  food 
commodity  as  well  as  by  line  of 
dlcatlng  market  structure,  and 
and   trends;    growth   of  horizontal 
tlcal    Integration;     and    possible 
overcharges,  and  be  accompanied 
recommendations    to    promote 
In  the  food  Industry. 
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COMPREHENSrVE  REPORT  ON  THE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  s 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  rr 
ture  and  state  of  competition  in 
tries  and  related  economic 
shall  Include: 

(1)  Industry  Studies:  an  »^x<= 
Btructure.  conduct,  performance 
trends  In  the  various  food 

(2)  Economic  Studies:  an  analjfel 
nomlc  problems  and  trends  which  i 
various  food   Industries,   Including 
tratlon.  common  ownership  or 
glomerate  and  multi-national  p. 
economies  of  scale,  barriers  to 
tiers  to  product  and  service 
quacy    of   product    and    price 
advertising  Intensity,  antitrust 
vertical    Integration,    and 
portatlon. 

(b)  The  Conmalsslon  shall 

port  specified  In  subsection  (a)  t< 
gress  and  make  it  available  to 
no  later  than  five  years  sifter 

enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com . 

submit  to  the  Congress  and  mak« 
to  the  public  yearly  status  report  i 
■pect  to  the  report  specified  In 
(a),  and  the  Commission  shall,  fi^ 
time    within    the    five-year    pertoc 
■egments   of  the  report  as   thev 
pleted. 

AVATLABIUTT    OF    DATA 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission,  » 
partment  of  Justice,  shall  each 
the  Congress  an  analysis  of  the 
of  available  data  on  which  any 
port  authorized  by  this  Act  Is 
where    necessary,    make    leglslatlvte 
mendatlons  to  the  Congress  with 
any  additional  authority  needed 
the  reUablUty  or  avaUablUty  of 
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or  to  assist  In  the  prompt  and  adequate  col- 
lection of  such  data. 

(b)  In  preparing  the  report  specified  in 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  collect  and  use  line  of  business 
data  In  both  Individual  business  and  aggre- 
gate form  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  such  report. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  access  to 
data  In  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  In- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  when  necessary  to  Insiire  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  any  study  or 
report  authorized  under  this  Act  or  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  goveriunental 
data  collection. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  are  necessary. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  this  Act,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission, $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  five 
fiscal  years. 
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REPRESENTATIVE     ADAMS'     VIEWS 
.   ON  USRA'S   FINAL   SYSTEM   PLAN 

FOR    .RAIL      SERVICE      IN      THE 

NORTHEAST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgan- 
ization Act,  designed  to  preserve  and 
maintain  rail  service  In  the  Northeast.  I 
have  followed  the  progress  of  the  act  with 
great  Interest. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association  submitted  to  Congress 
the  final  system  plan  for  rail  service  in 
the  Northeast  region,  as  required  by  the 
act.  I  have  issued  a  statement  indicating 
my  support  for  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
USRA  plan.  For  the  benefit  of  the  many 
Members  who  have  a  direct  Interest  in 
the  continuation  of  adequate  rail  service 
in  the  States  they  represent.  I  would 
like  to  place  the  t€xt  of  my  statement 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Statement  by  Congressman  Brock  Adams 

The  Final  System  Plan  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  the  planning  process  established 
by  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act. 
which  I  sponsored.  I  think  It  Is  the  best 
Job  that  could  be  done  within  the  tight 
time  schedule  set  up  by  the  Act,  and  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  and  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  Office  deserve  high 
marks  for  their  work. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  every  detail,  I 
think  it  important  to  all  concerned  that  the 
Plsm  become  effective  without  delay.  Cor- 
rections and  adjustments  can  be  made  later, 
but  it  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  long 
task  of  rehabUltatlng  the  rail  service  In  the 
Northeast  Region  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Plan  recognizes  the  need  for  a  massive 
capital  investment  to  restore  the  badly 
deteriorated  rail  plant  in  the  Northeast.  I 
am  glad  that  the  Administration  has  final- 
ly recognized  that  the  rail  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  financial  gimmickry  and  sup- 
ports an  investment  of  hard  cash. 

I  hope  the  Ford  Administration  will  not 
try  to  hold  the  financing  of  Conrall  hostage 
for  the  passage  of  far-reaching  and  highly 
controversial  regulatory  reforms.  While  I 
support  Improvements  in  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem, I  question  whether  some  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  proposals  for  prac- 


tical abolition  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission control  over  freight  rates  and  for 
D.O.T.  supervised  and  approved  mergers  are 
genuine  reforms  or  Just  the  pipedreams  of 
academic  economists. 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  Transportation 
Subcommittee  wUl  want  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  assumptions  of  which  the  rosy  pre- 
dictions for  ConraU's  profitability  by  1979 
are  based.  Hearings  should  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  August  recess  of  the 
Congress.  I  think  we  want  to  have  a  strong 
record  before  we  go  to  the  House  floor  in- 
dicating that  there  Is  a  reasonable  chance  for 
the  repayment  of  the  substantial  Investment 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  called  for  by  the 
plan. 

Financing  for  Conrall  should  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  the  long  range  capital  needs 
of  the  railroads.  It  Is  clear  that  the  loan 
guarantee  program  in  my  bill  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill— while  it  will  help  some 
of  the  railroads — will  not  do  the  Job  for 
some  of  the  weaker  lines.  I  think  the  Sub- 
committee should  consider  some  form  of 
trust  fund  for  surface  transportation  modes. 
We  ought  also  to  consider  giving  the  U.S.SJR 
or  D.O.T.  the  authority  to  take  a  preferred 
stock  position  in  other  railroads  in  need  of 
assistance  but  unable  to  borrow.  If  this 
financing  mechanism  Is  appropriate  for 
Conrall,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
used  for  other  common  carriers  by  rail. 

Finally,  I  hooe  that  in  considering  the 
Pinal  System  Plan,  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  will  recognize  that  a  substantial 
capital  Investment  now  will  make  possible 
eventual  repayment  to  the  government,  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  common  stock,  and 
avoid  the  danger  that — by  trying  to  do  the 
Job  on  the  cheap — we  will  create  a  perma- 
nent cripple,  an  Amtrak  for  freight,  which 
will  be  on  the  Federal  dole  for  operating  sub- 
sidies for  years  to  come. 


OUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff),  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
security  system  today  provides  a  major 
source  of  income  for  millions  of  retired 
and  disabled  Americans.  Millions  more 
are  contributing  to  the  social  security 
system  today  in  anticipation  of  receiving 
their  rightful  benefits  in  the  future.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans  consider  the  system  to  be  an 
example  of  an  important  Grovemment 
program  which  provides  vital  and  ex- 
pected payments  to  those  who  have  con- 
tributed and  qualified  for  its  benefits. 

In  recent  years,  however,  we  have 
heard  disturbing  reports  that  the  system 
may  be  in  financial  difficulty,  difficulty 
that  could  have  ominous  consequences 
for  millions  of  Americans.  Last  August.  I 
asked  the  Government  Accoimting  Office 
to  investigate  these  reports,  in  particular, 
a  cover  storv  by  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  an  editorial  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  stated  that  the  system 
would  soon  be  running  $20  billion  annual 
deficits. 

The  GAO  has  finished  Its  study  and  I 
am  today  releasing  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  I  wish  that  I  could 
say  the  previous  reports  were  totally  un- 
founded. Unfortunately,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  truth  to  the  reports.  If 
we  do  not  take  corrective  action,  the  so- 
cial security  system  will  be  in  very  serious 
financial  difficulty.  It  is  estimated  that 
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the  balances  in  the  two  principal  trust 
funds  will  decline  from  $42.9  billion  this 
year  to  a  mere  $18.6  billion  by  1979,  a  de- 
crease of  $24.3  billion  in  4  years.  This 
Biassive  decline  is  a  direct  result  of  our 
present  unemployment  and  Inflation. 
Over  the  next  75  years,  the  rising  cost  of 
living  and  a  decreasing  fertility  rate  will 
bring  about  a  long-range  deficit. 

The  situation  is  not  all  bleak,  however. 
The  GAO  report  sets  forth  certain  op- 
tions that  have  been  presented  which,  if 
Implemented,  would  alleviate  the  short- 
and  long-range  problems.  We  must  make 
it  clear  that  the  Congress  will  not  allow 
the  social  security  system  to  become 
bankrupt.  We  must  now  devote  our  en- 
ergies to  developing  further  alternatives. 
Our  experience  with  the  energy  crisis 
surely  has  taught  us  that  the  longer  we 
wait,  the  more  acute  the  problem  be- 
comes. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  Into 
the  Record  the  digest  of  the  GAO's  re- 
port. 

Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the  Hon- 
orable Lester  L.  Wolff.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

DIGEST 

The  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sm-vivors  In- 
surance and  Disability  Insurance  trust  funds 
face  exhaxistlon  in  the  near  future  because 
of  increasing  benefit  levels  due  to  Inflation, 
and  high  unemployment  causing  reduced 
contributions  to  the  social  security  system. 
(Seep.  4.) 

Projections  covering  the  next  75  years 
show  that  the  system  will  also  Incur  a  large 
long-range  deficit  because  of  the  decreasing 
fertility  rate  in  the  United  States  and  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  (See  pp.  4  to  6.) 

Various  sources  have  made  many  recom- 
mendations to  help  the  Congress  alleviate 
the  fiscal  problems  the  system  faces.  The 
recommendations  cover  a  wide  range  of  ideas 
from  raising  social  security  taxes  to  financing 
and  Medicare  program  from  general  revenue 
and  using  the  present  Medicare  taxes  to  help 
finance  the  other  social  security  programs. 
(See  pp.  16  to  18.) 

If  the  Congress  accepts  the  recommenda- 
tions regarding  changes  to  the  present  bene- 
fit computation  formula  and  the  funding 
of  Medicare  by  general  revenue,  the  short- 
range  problems  of  the  trust  funds  should 
be  alleviated  and  the  magnitude  of  the  long- 
range  problems  should  be  substantially  re- 
duced. However,  If  the  Congress  chooses 
not  to  accept  them,  there  may  be  no  alterna- 
tive to  Increasing  taxes  for  these  social  se- 
curity trust  funds.  (See  pp.  16  and  17.) 

The  1974  trust  fund  report  alerted  the 
Congress  and  the  public  to  the  possibility  of 
long-range  problems  in  maintaining  the 
financial  solvency  of  the  trust  funds.  (See 
p.  3.)  Studies  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  (see  pp.  8  to  10)  and  the 
Panel  on  Social  Security  Financing  (see  pp. 
10  and  11)  published  subsequent  to  the 
1974  report,  while  prognosis,  have  warned 
that  the  trust  funds  are  nearlng  exhaustion 
due  to  short-range  financing  problems. 

The  1975  tr\xst  fund  report,  published  In 
May  1975,  projects  that  the  trust  funds  will 
be  exhausted  shortly  after  1979  and  that  In 
the  long-range  (1976-2049)  the  actuarial 
deficit  win  equal  5.32  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roU.  (See  pp.  3  to  5.) 
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AWARD  OP  PURPLE  HEART 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  7 


there  will  be  a  presentation  of  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Pursel.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Charles  Pursel  is  receiving  this 
award  for  woimds  received  In  action  on 
November  11. 1918. 

It  is  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Mr.  Pursers  niece,  Susan  Lance,  who  col- 
lected the  records  and  data  necessary  to 
correct  the  record  in  this  matter,  that 
Mr.  Pursel  is  receiving  this  award.  Mr. 
Pursel  who  is  now  79  received  an  Official 
Statement  of  the  Award  of  the  Purple 
Heart  on  July  22, 1975. 

As  evidence  of  local  commimity  pride 
in  their  friend  and  neighbor.  Attorney 
Eugene  Evens  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Richard  Walton,  chairman 
of  the  Columbia  Coimty  commissioners, 
who  in  turn  got  in  touch  with  me.  I  wish 
that  I  could  attend  the  surprise  presen- 
tation Thursday,  August  7,  in  the  com- 
missioners' conference  room.  However, 
I  take  pride  in  salutmg  our  hero,  Charles 
W.  Pursel,  and  extend  every  best  wish  to 
him  and  his  wife  Mary. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  Official  Statement  of  the  Award: 
Department  of  the  Armt, 

Washington,  D.C. 

OmciAL  Statement  of  Award  op  Purple 

Heart 

The  official  records  show  that  Charles  W. 

Pursel,  1  782  746,  Is  authorized  the  award  of 

the   Purple   Heart  for   wounds   received   In 

action  17  November  1918. 

This  ofllclal  statement  furnished  22  July 
1978. 

Vebne  L.  Bowers, 
Major  General.  V^.  Army,  the  Adjutant 
General. 


FOR  LAWYERS.  THEIR  FAMILIES 
AND  FRIENDS:  A  TAX  SUBSIDIZED 
TOUR  OF  RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  geneleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
September  26  through  October  4,  1975,  a 
group  of  "lawyers,  their  families,  and 
their  friends"  will  be  attending  a  Soviet 
American  Conference  on  Contemporary 
Law  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  The  cost 
of  the  trip  is  $599  per  person— plus  15 
percent  for  taxes  and  tips — from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  invitational  letter  for 
this  seminar,  signed  by  a  University  of 
California  professor  of  law,  states — 

We  Invite  you  to  Join  us  for  a  study  tour 
abroad,  combining  professional  seminars  and 
visits  with  the  very  best  in  travel  accommo- 
dations. Our  trip  should  prove  Interesting 
and  provocative.  .  .  .  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 
Visiting  the  Soviet  Union  will  provide  a  most 
stimulating  and  educational  experience,  as 
well  as  an  exciting  holiday. 

My  only  objection  to  this  trip,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  it  will  probably  be  par- 
tially tax-deductible  for  the  lawyers  in- 
volved. One  of  the  worst  loopholes  in  the 
tax  code  permits  the  deduction  of  ex- 
penses to  attend  educational  seminars 
abroad.  Fortunately,  In  an  effort  to  hold 
down  the  type  of  abuses  represented  by 
this  Moscow/Leningrad  tour,  the  IRS 
has  held  that  only  the  portion  of  the 
travel  expenses  properly  allocatable  to 
the  educational  aspects  can  be  deducted. 
But  with  careful  planning,  many  pro- 
fessionals  have   been   able    to    deduct 


major  portions  of  a  vacation  as  an  "edu- 
cational" expense. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  this  particular 
"seminar"  is  heavy  on  pleasure,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  read  the  promotional  ma- 
terial. For  example — 

The  choice  of  foods  Is  virtually  unlimited 
but  most  people  choose  the  well-known, 
typically  Russian  foods  such  as  caviar,  bllnls, 
shasUk,  Chicken  Kiev,  and,  of  course. 
Vodka — lots  of  Vodka. 

Your  evenings  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
will  be  sheer  delights.    . 

During  the  days,  there  will  be  tours: 
The  Russians  are  Justly  proud  of  their 
scientific,  technical  and  artistic  achieve- 
ments and  take  a  friendly  Interest  in  show- 
ing what  they  have  to  visitors.  You  can  ask 
any  question  about  any  aspect  of  Russian 
life  and  expect  a  straight  answer. 

I  would  like  a  "straight  answer"  as  to 
why  any  portion  of  such  a  tour  should  be 
tax  deductible.  As  of  this  afternoon,  the 
seminar  consultants  reported  that  the 
agenda  of  seminars  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted but  there  would  be  two — hardly 
a  heavy  workload  of  educational  studies  I 

Ever  since  several  thousand  members 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  held  one 
of  Its  annual  conventions  In  London,  the 
Issue  of  closing  this  tax  loophole  haa 
been  high  on  the  agenda  of  tax  re- 
formers. I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  Con- 
gress, at  last,  that  pubUc  Treasury  sub- 
sidy of  these  phony  seminars  will  be 
terminated. 

Following  Is  a  letter  which  I  recently 
received  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  describing 
the  tax  loopholes  involved  in  this  type  of 
"seminar." 

Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Reventte  Taxation, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  5, 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  This  is  in  reference  to 
your  letter  requesting  my  comments  con- 
cerning the  deductlbUity  of  expenses  Incurred 
by  lawyers  attending  a  spring  travel  workshop 
on  an  air/sea  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  North  Africa. 

Under  present  law.  the  deductibility  of  the 
expenses  would  be  governed  by  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  standard  under  section  162  or 
212  of  the  Code.  Under  the  regulations,  edu- 
cational expenses  are  deductible  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses  If  the  edu- 
cation maintains  or  Improves  skills  required 
by  the  individual  In  his  employment  or  other 
trade  or  business,  or  meets  the  express  re- 
quirements of  the  individual's  employer  Im- 
posed as  a  condition  to  the  retention  by  the 
Individual  of  an  established  employment  re- 
lationship, status,  or  rate  of  compensation. 

With  respect  to  travel  expenses.  If  an 
individual  travels  away  from  homo  primarily 
to  obtain  education  for  which  the  expenses 
(such  as  tuition)  are  deductible  as  a  trade 
or  business  expanse,  the  expenses  for  travel, 
meals,  and  lodging  Incurred  while  away  from 
home  are  deductible.  However,  the  portion  of 
the  travel  expenses  attributable  to  personal 
activities,  such  as  sightseeing,  is  treated  as  a 
nondeductible  personal  or  living  expense  If 
the  travel  away  from  home  Is  primarily  per- 
sonal, only  the  meals  and  lodging  Incurred 
during  the  time  spent  In  participating  in 
deductible  educational  pursuits  are  deducti- 
ble. Further.  In  the  case  of  foreign  travel  to 
obtain  education,  deductions  are  subject  to 
special  allocation  rules. 

Under  section  274(c)  of  the  Code,  the  ex- 
penses of  travel  outside  the  United  States 
away  from  home  are  deductible  only  to  the 
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extent  allocable  to  the  taxpayer' 
business   or   Income-producing 
such  travel  Is  for  more  than  one 
time   of    travel   outside   the 
which  Is  not  attributable  to 
the  taxpayer's  trade  or  buslne<B 
25  percent  of  the  total  time  of 
In    the    case    of    foreign    trave 
scope,   this  provision  overrides 
rule  that  the  entire  amount  of 
tatlon  exx>ense  Is  deductible  If 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  related 
or  business. 

The  limitation  tentatively 
committee  In  last  year's  tax 
not  allow  any  deduction  for  forelg 
penses   (Including  expenses  for 
tlon.  meals  and  lodging)    for 

with  respect  to  a  convention, 

liar    meeting   held    outelde   No 
unless,  taking  Into  account  ce 
It  Is  more  reasonable  to  hold 
outside  the  North  American 
was  not  to  apply  to  a  meeting 
organization  which  draws  from 
bers  to  the  extent  the  number 
of  Its  foreign  meetings  were 
light  of  the  number  of  foreign  , 
their  geographic  dispersion.  In 
the  seminar  that  you  referred 
appear  to  be  unlikely  that  It  Is 
able  that  this  seminar  be  held 
North  American  area  than  wlthli 

I    am    enclosing    the    descrip 
tentative  decision  of  the  Ways 
Commute  of  this  provision  (sec 
committee's   draft   tax   reform 
year)    included   in   the 
tentative  decisions  of  the 
was  published  on  November  18, 
Sincerely  yours, 

LAtJRENCE  N.  WAoDWOETH. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FIN' 
STITUTIONS 
ULATION  AND  INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  ^ 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
Island  (Mr.  St  Germain>   Is 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr. 
April   16.  Chairman   Reuss 
nounced  a  major  study  of 
institutions  and  the  national 

the  Fine  Study— to  be  c 

Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Supervision.  Regulation  and 
which  I  have  the  honor  of 

In  our  continuing  effort  to 
a  number  of  substantive  ^.  _, 
form  of  our  financial  system 
examination  by  the  public 
serve,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
as  It  Is  today,  to  bring  to  the 
my    colleagues    the 
mendations   of   trade 
share  our  deep  concern  that 
needs  of  individuals  and  ..._ 
alike  are  simply  not  being  met 
increasing  competitive 
ment. 

On  April  16.  I  was 
sor  the  Credit  Union 
tions  Act  (H.R.  6074  >   as  . 
that  the  needs  of  our  credit 
their  future  role  will  be 
during  the  Pine  Study 
day,  I  am  pleased  to 
quest,  the  recommendations 
tional  Savings  and  Loan  _, 
the  principal  spokesmen  for 
savings    and    loan    industry. 
course,  pleased  by  the  League 
tion  to  the  public  interest 
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equivocal statement  as  to  its  desire  to 
remain  a  major  supplier  of  home  financ- 
ing. Its  approach  toward  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  into 
full  service  family  financial  centers  is  a 
sound  one  and  with  the  advent  of  elec- 
tronic transfer  fund.s  systems  essential  to 
the  industry's  very  survival  as  the  public, 
rightfully  so,  demands  greater  services 
and  convenience  at  lower  costs. 

The  subcommittee's  task,  and  ulti- 
mately the  responsibility  of  the  House,  is 
to  proceed  in  a  manner  best  calculated 
to  preserve  the  present  competitive  struc- 
ture while  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  tools  of  growth  they  each  require  in 
a  manner  that  will  transform  the  system 
to  serve  today's  unmet  public  needs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  Introduced 
today  will  encourage  debate  and  extended 
discussion  wherein  alternatives  for 
growth  will  be  fully  explored  as  the  Fine 
Study  evolves  into  a  program  of  legisla- 
tive action. 


aid 


H.R.  9100— CONGRESSIONAL  PUBLIC 
FINANCING  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today,  along  with  the 
Honorable  John  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Conference,  and  223 
other  Members  of  both  parties — a  major- 
ity of  the  House — the  Congressional  Pub- 
lic Financing  Act  of  1975  (H.R.  9100)- 
providing  for  matching  payments  in  con- 
gressional general  elections. 

A  summairy  of  the  major  provisions 
of  this  proposed  legislation  follows: 

First.  Coverage:  General  elections 
only. 

Second.  Coverage  funding:  Limited  to 
funds  derived  from  voluntary  dollar 
check-off  on  income  tax. 

Third.  Matching  amount:  $100  per 
election  for  contributions  to  both  con- 
gressional candidates  and  congressional 
campaign  committees. 

Fourth.  Eligibility  threshold:  $5,000 
for  House  candidates  and  10  percent  of 
the  applicable  spending  ceiling  for  Sen- 
ate candidates,  in  amounts  of  $100  or  less 
per  contribution. 

Fifth.  Qualified  expenditures:  Match- 
ing payment  money  limited  to  qualified 
campaign  expenditures  including  the 
following  items:  broadcast  air-time; 
newspaper,  magazine  and  billboard  ad- 
vertising space;  direct  mail;  and  tele- 
phone costs. 

Sixth.  Matching  payment  limit:  A 
candidate  could  not  receive  more  than 
50  percent  of  his  applicable  spending 
ceiling  in  matching  payments. 

Seventh.  Matching  payment  period: 
Only  funds  raised  during  the  5 -month 
period  before  the  general  election  would 
be  eUgible  for  matching.  Matching  funds 
received  by  candidates  will  have  to  be 
placed  in  a  special  account,  may  be  spent 
only  for  general  election  purposes,  and 
no  actual  disbursements  may  be  made 
until  the  candidate  and  at  least  one  op- 
ponent are  certified  for  the  general  elec- 
tion ballot. 

Eighth.  Provisions  relating  to  match- 
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ing  payments  for  congressional  cam- 
paign committees :  Payments  to  the  offi- 
cial campaign  committees  of  the  political 
parties  will  be  limited  to  $1  million  per 
year,  with  this  amount  to  be  allocated 
between  House  and  Senate  units  as  the 
parties  see  fit.  Matching  pajmients  re- 
ceived by  the  pohtical  parties  may  be 
used  only  for  direct  distribution  to  can- 
didates for  use  in  general  elections. 

Ninth.  Penalties:  The  penalty  for  will- 
ful  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Act 
is  up  to  a  $25,000  fine  and/or  1  year  in 
jail. 

Tenth.  Effective  date:  January  l. 
1976 — that  is,  would  cover  1976  congres- 
sional general  elections. 

Joining  in  introducing  this  legislation 
today  are  the  following  Members  of  the 
House: 

List  op  Cosponsobs 
Phillip  Burton,  John  Anderson,  Frank  An- 
nunzlo.   Barber  Conable,  Frank  Thompson, 
James    Cleveland,    John    Brademas,    Albert 
Qule,  Augustus  Hawkins. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Joseph  Mlnlsh.  Mendel 
Davis.  Charles  Rose,  Llndy  Boggs,  John  Bur- 
ton. Ray  Madden,  B.  F.  Slsk,  Claude  Pepper, 
Spark  Matsunaga. 

GUUs  Long,  Joe  Moakley,  Andrew  Young, 
Bob  Eckhardt,  Charles  Rangel,  Norman 
Mlneta.  Bella  Abzug.  Brock  Adams,  Joseph 
Addabbo. 

Jerome  Ambro,  Glenn  Anderson,  Ike  An- 
drews, Mark  Andrews,  Thomas  Ashley,  Les 
Aspln,  Les  AiiColn,  Herman  Badillo,  AI  Bal- 
dus.  WllUam  Barrett. 

Max  Baucus,  Edw.ird  Beard,  Berkley  Be- 
dell, Jaime  Benltez,  Bob  Bergland,  Edward 
Blester,  Jonathan  Bl'  gham,  James  Blan- 
chard,  Michael  Blouin. 

Edward  Boland,  Don  Ponker,  David  Bowen, 
John  Breckinridge.  William  Brodhead,  Wil- 
lian  Eroomfield,  George  Brown.  Jr.,  Silvio 
Conte. 

Barbara  Jordan,  Kenneth  Holland.  Eliza- 
beth Holtzman,  Frank  Horton,  James  How- 
ard. Allan  Howe,  Carroll  Hubbard,  William 
Hughes,  William  Hungate,  Andrew  Jacobs, 
Jr. 

John  Jenrette,  Harold  Johnson,  Josenh 
Karth,  Bob  Kastenmeler,  Martha  Keys,  Ed- 
ward Koch.  .John  Krebs,  John  LaPalce,  Bob 
Legerett.  Willi.im  Lehmrn. 

EJHott  Levitas,  Jerry  Litton,  Jim  Lloyd, 
Paul  McCloskey.  Mike  McCormack.  Joseph 
McDade.  Robert  McEwen,  Matthew  McHugh, 
Gunn  McKay,  Stewart  McKlnney. 

Ecfwnrd  Macflwan,  Andv  Mp.pulre.  Romano 
TTa7zoU.  Lloyd  Meeds,  John  Melcber.  R'lph 
Metcalfe.  Helen  Meyrer,  Ed  Mezvinskv,  Abiier 
Mlkva,  George  Miller. 

Wilbur  Mills,  Donald  Mitchell.  Parren 
ATitcl-ell,  Toby  MoTett,  William  Moorhead, 
Charles  Mosher,  John  Moss.  Gary  Myers, 
Stephen  Neal,  Robert  NLx. 

Richard  Nolan.  Henry  Nowak,  James  Ober- 
star.  David  Obey.  Richard  Ottinger,  Edward 
Patten.  Jerry  Patterson,  Edward  Pattlson, 
Pat.sy  Mink.  Carl  Perklrs. 

Peter  Peyser,  Larry  Pre.ssler,  Richardson 
Preyer.  Joel  Prltchard.  Tom  Rallsback,  Tom 
Rees,  Ralph  Regula.  Henry  Reuss,  Fred  Rich- 
mond, Don  Rlegle, 

Matthew  Rlnaldo.  Peter  Rodlno,  Robert 
Roe,  Teno  Roncallo,  Fred  Rooney,  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  Ed  Roybal,  J.  Edward  Roush, 
Femand  St  Germain.  Jim  Santlnl. 

Ronald  Sarasln.  Paul  Sarbanes,  Jim 
Scheuer,  Herman  Schneebell,  Patricia 
Schroeder,  John  Selberllng.  Philip  Sharp. 
Paul  Simon,  John  Slack,  Neal  Smith. 

Stephen  Solarz,  Gladys  Spellman,  Pete 
Stark,  Louis  Stokes,  Gerry  Studds,  J-'mes 
Symington,  Bob  Traxler.  Paul  Tsongas,  Mor- 
ris Udall,  Richard  Vander  Veen. 

Charles  Vanlk,  William  Walsh,  Henry 
Waxman,    Charles    Whalen,    Jim    Weaver, 
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a  William  Whltehurst,  Timothy  Wlrth. 
Charlie  Wilson  (Calif.).  Larry  Winn.  Lester 
vvolff.  Antonio  Won  Pat,  Sidney  Yates. 
Clement  Zablockl.  „  ,.    ^ 

James  Burke.  Yvonne  Burke,  IBob  Carr, 
Shirley  Chlsholm,  William  Clay.  WUUam 
Cohen,  Cardiss  Collins,  John  Conyers,  James 
Gorman,  Robert  Cornell. 

WUUam  Cotter,  Lawrence  Coughlln.  Dom- 
inlck  Daniels.  George  Danlelson,  Ronald 
DeUums,  Don  deLugo.  Butler  Derrick. 
Charles  Dlggs,  Tom  Downey,  Robert  Drlnan. 

Robert  Duncan,  Pierre  duPont,  Robert  Ed- 
ear  Don  Edwards,  Joshua  EUberg,  David 
Imery,  Edwin  Eshleman,  Frank  Evans, 
Dante  Fascell,  Walter  Fauntroy. 

MllUcent  Fenwlck,  Joseph  Fisher,  James 
Florlo,  Thomas  Foley.  Harold  Ford,  WUUam 
Ford,  Edwin  Forsythe,  Don  Fraser,  Robert 
Glalmo.  Benjamin  GUman. 

William  Green.  Gilbert  Gude,  Tim  Hall. 
James  Hanley,  Mark  Hannaford.  Tom  Har- 
kln.  Michael  Harrington,  Herbert  Harris,  n, 
James  Hastings. 

Philip  Haves,  W.  G.  Hefner,  John  Heinz, 
Henry  Helstoskl,  Floyd  Hicks,  El  wood  Hlllls. 
Marvin  Esch,  Floyd  Flthlan. 


FUEL  ADJUSTMENT  CLAUSE  RE- 
FORM ACT  OF   1975 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Hahrington)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Fuel  Adjustment 
Clause  Reform  Act  of  1975.  This  bill  deals 
with  a  subject  that  has  become  the  focal 
point  of  consumer  frustration  and  out- 
rage over  skyrocketing  electric  bills. 

While  fuel  adjustment  charges  trace 
their  history  back  to  the  early  years  of 
this  century,  they  represented  an  insig- 
nificant and  peripheral  appendage  to  the 
regulatory  process. 

By  the  1960s,  the  cost  of  fossil  fuels 
began  to  fall,  and  those  few  fuel  clauses 
still  in  effect  were  phased  out.  In  1970, 
many  fuel  adjustment  clauses  reappeared 
under  the  guise  of  "Your  Share  of 
Cleaner  Air."  The  extra  charge  repre- 
sented the  increased  cost  to  the  utilities 
of  meeting  the  guidelines  mandated  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  of  1973  that  the  fuel  adjustment 
charge  received  nationwide  prominence 
and  notoriety.  In  the  matter  of  a  few 
short  months,  the  fuel  adjustment 
charges  doubled  and  redoubled.  What 
once  was  a  few  pennies  quickly  grew  into 
dollars  and  then  tens  of  dollars.  Some 
homeowners  with  all  electric  homes 
found  themselves  with  monthly  fuel  ad- 
justment charges  in  excess  of  $100— more 
than  half  of  the  total  bUl. 

In  1974,  more  than  $6.5  billion  in  fuel 
costs  were  automatically  passed  on  to 
consumers — about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
price  increases  for  the  year.  The  year 
before,  1973.  only  $1.5  billion  was  passed 
on  through  fuel  adjustment  clauses. 

With  the  increase  in  volume  came  an 
Increase  in  abuses  by  the  utility  com- 
panies. Fuel  adjustment  charges  became 
an  easy  way  to  pass  on  costs  without  first 
submitting  to  regulatory  scrutiny.  State 
regulatory  commissions,  already  under- 
staffed, underfinanced,  ajid  unable  to 
deal  with  the  barrage  of  requests  for 
Increases  in  the  basic  rates,  were  unable 
to  scrutinize  the  workings  of  the  fuel  ad- 
justment charges. 


An  investigation  by  two  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  revealed  a  number  of  fuel 
adjustment  clause  abuses.  It  reported 
that  Appalachian  Power  Co.  marked  up 
the  cost  of  coal  from  its  company-owned 
mine — overcharging  its  customers  by 
more  than  $2  million. 

The  United  niuminating  Co.  in  Con- 
necticut used  an  obsolescent  efliciency 
factor  in  the  fuel  clause  to  overcharge  its 
customers  by  $7  million. 

Ohio  Edison  chose  to  buy  high-priced 
spot  market  coal  rather  than  enforce 
its  contract  with  a  supplier  who  had 
agreed  to  provide  coal  at  a  lesser  cost. 
VEPCO  included  transportation  ex- 
penses in  its  fuel  adjustment  clause  and 
PEPCO  included  17  extraneous  items, 
including  executive  salaries,  in  its  fuel 
adjustment  clause. 

While  investigations  by  legislative 
committees  and  State  regulators'  com- 
missions have  uncovered  many  in- 
stances of  specific  violations  and  over- 
charges, the  overall  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  fuel  adjustment  clauses  may  be 
incalculable. 

Because  utiUty  companies  are  per- 
mitted to  pass  on  100  percent  of  their 
increased  fuel  costs  through  the  auto- 
matic clause,  their  incentive  to  bargain 
hard  with  fuel  suppliers  is  reduced  by 
some  incalculable  factor. 

To  postulate  that  the  ability  to  insu- 
late one's  self  from  the  effects  of  price 
increases  does  not  have  an  effect  on  the 
bargaining  relationship  violates  the 
precepts  of  the  free  market  system 
which  our  private  utilities  hold  so  dear. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day seeks  to  address  both  the  narrow 
issue  of  past  and  present  fuel  adjust- 
ment clause  overcharges,  and  the 
broader  issues  of  the  lack  of  Incentive 
to  bargain  and  the  basic  inequity  of 
passing  on  the  full  burden  to  already 
hardpressed  consumers.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  also  provides  for  some  relief 
to  consumers  who  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  Pi-esident's  tariff  pro- 
gram on  imported  oil. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  de- 
velop a  standardized  fuel  adjustment 
clause.  The  standardized  clause  would 
permit  utilities  to  recover  only  actual 
increases  in  the  cost  of  purchased  fuel. 
Transportation  costs,  storage  and  han- 
dling costs,  and  any  other  non-fuel-re- 
lated costs  would  be  prohibited  from 
being  included.  While  State  regulatory 
commissions  are  not  required  to  adopt 
the  standardized  clause,  they  may  not 
adopt  a  substitute  fuel  adjustment 
clause  which  would  permit  greater  costs 
to  be  passed  on  to  consumers  than 
would  be  passed  on  with  the  standard- 
ized clause. 

The  second  section  restricts  the 
amount  of  cost  Increases  that  can  be 
automatically  passed  on  to  consumers 
to  75  percent  of  any  actual  Increase. 
This  restriction  will  not  put  an  unfair 
burden  on  utility  companies.  The  price 
of  fuel,  while  still  going  up,  is  relatively 
stable.  The  massive,  almost  weekly, 
price  jumps  that  characterized  the 
period  Immediately  following  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  no  longer  occur. 

The  utility  company  Is  not  prohibited 
from  recovering  the  last  25  percent  of 


any  rate  increases  through  the  normal 
rate  proceeding  process.  However,  it  can- 
not recover  that  25  percent  immediately 
or  automatically.  The  time  delays  in- 
herent to  the  regulatory  process  should 
provide  an  added  incentive  for  utilities 
to  bargain  a  little  harder  with  fuel  com- 
panies. 

It  also  restores  a  small  degree  of  equity 
to  the  situation.  There  is  something 
fundamentally  unfair  about  permitting 
billion  dollar  utilities  to  insulate  them- 
selves from  cost  increases  by  passing 
them  on  to  their  customers.  Many  con- 
sumers, especially  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes, are  far  less  able  to  pick  up  the 
increased  costs  than  the  utilities  on 
whom  they  are  dependent.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  utility  will  at  least  have  to 
pick  up  one  quarter  of  the  bill. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  fuel  adjustment  charges  of 
the  utilities  over  the  years  1973,  1974 
and  1975.  The  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion will  be  reported  to  Congress  1  year 
after  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  FPC 
is  required  to  order  refunds  to  consumers 
of  any  overcharges  it  uncovers. 

After  the  Initial  investigation,  the  FPC 
Is  further  required  to  audit  the  fuel  ad- 
justment charges  of  utilities  under  its 
jurisdiction  on  an  annual  basis.  Any  fu- 
ture abuses  which  are  uncovered  must 
be  refunded  to  consumers  on  a  triple 
damages  basis,  with  the  penalty  charged 
to  the  utilities'  stockholders.  The  possi- 
bility of  triple  damages  should  Insure 
honest  application  of  fuel  adjustment 
charges. 

Finally,  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  rebate  to 
utility  companies  $1.20  for  each  barrel 
of  residual  fuel  oil  they  purchase. 

The  $1.20  a  barrel  is  calculated  to 
neutralize  the  Impact  of  the  tariff  which 
President  Ford  has  Imposed  on  imported 
oil.  While  the  overall  puHJOse  of  the 
tariff  was  to  discourage  Imports  of  oil, 
this  purpose  does  not  apply  to  utility 
companies. 

There  Is  simply  not  enough  refining 
capacity  In  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
needs  of  utilities  for  residual  oil:  nor 
Is  It  feasible  for  many  oil-fired  plants  to 
convert  to  coal. 

Therefore,  the  only  Impact  of  the  tar- 
iff on  residual  oil  has  been  to  raise  rates 
without  reducing  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources. 

Utility  consumers  are  already  paying 
too  high  a  price  for  their  energy.  It  is 
unfair  to  burden  them  with  additional 
costs,  especially  when  the  added  costs 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  In  Massachu- 
setts, utility  companies  imported  more 
than  50,000,000  barrels  of  residual  oil 
last  year.  The  additional  cost  to  utility 
consumers  because  of  the  tariff  was 
about  $75  million.  The  last  section  of 
the  bill  will  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  refund  to  Massachusetts 
utilities  that  $75  million,  who  will  then 
be  required  to  refund  It  to  consumers 
through  the  next  month's  fuel  adjust- 
ment charge. 

The  fuel  adjustment  charge  is  the  focal 
point  of  consumer  outrage  over  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  electricity.  In  many 
ways,  fuel  adjustment  is  a  peripheral 
problem — the  price  must  be  paid,  and 
ultimately    by    consiimers.    The    more 
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fundamental  questions,  how  much  power 
we  will  require  in  the  f utu:  e,  the  kinds 
of  power  plants  we  will  buld,  and  how 
we  will  finance  needed  ne\'  plant  con- 
struction, are  largely  unrelated  to  the 
fuel  adjustment  clause  controversy. 

Yet  there  is  a  need  for  i-eform.  The 
potential  savings  to  consumers  by  clos- 
ing existing  loopholes,  unciverlng  past 
overcharges,  and  restorlngi  the  Incen- 
tive to  effectively  bargain,  cquld  run  into 
the  himdreds  of  millions  of  |  dollars. 

Furthermore,  consideration  of  the  fuel 
adjustment  clause  can  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  more  fundamental  reappraisal  of 
the  electric  utility  industry. 

Despite  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
price  of  electric  power,  thefe  has  been 
little  response,  either  by  Congress  or  by 
the  regulatory  agencies.  Ho^fully,  this 
legislation  will  serve  as  a  fo<il  poinc  for 
some  basic  reform  in  the  utill^  area 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a 
der  of  the  House,  the  „^..„„ 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  ^ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V. 

Speaker,  I  proudly  announce 
motion  of  my  constituent 
Meloney.  to  the  rank  of 
mander.    U.S.    Navy 
loney  is  assigned  to  the 

partment  on  the  U.S.S 

has  a  complement  of  5,000 
men  and  an  airwing  composed 
100  aircraft. 

Commander  Meloney,  who 
Vietnam   from    1968   to    1969 
executive  officer  of  a  squadrc^i 
patrol  boats.  He  was  awarded 
Star  Medal  for  meritorious 
for  his  braver>'  under  fire  on 
Delta. 
Commander  Meloney  was 

8-year  feUowship  to  the . 

Institute  of  Technology  where 
masters  degrees   in   naval   „. 
and  marine  engineering.  He  is 
the  assistant  engineering  office:  ■ 
propulsion  and  complex  aircraft 
Ing  systems  on  the  U.S.S.  At 

Commander  Meloney,  a  ^'t 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  clas! 
was  in  the  top  10  percent  of 
class,   graduating   with   a   B 
While  at  the  Academy,  he 
baseball  and  crew.  He  is  me... 
former  Lynn  Plsani  and  has 
dren.  Michelle,  7  years  old 
Marie,  3  years. 
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A  VOTE  AGAINST  AN 
CONGRESSIONAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentlen^an 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford)  is  r 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
15  percent  of  this  Nation's  employees 
joy  cost-of-living  clauses.  Is  it 
that  during  a  year  in  which  ... 
ment  announces  the  highest 
has  had  in  30  years — a  deficit 
gress  has  and  continues  to  conthbute 
we  have  voted  for  a  pay  increase 
will  cost  at  least  $31  million? 
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already  has  a  negative  image  with  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  American  people, 
according  to  recent  polls.  Before  I  came 
to  this  Congress  I  promised  my  constit- 
uents that  I  would  never  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  congressional  salaries  and 
my  vote  against  this  resolution  has  con- 
firmed that  promise. 

I  do  want  to  make  clear,  however,  that 
by  casting  that  vote  I  did  not  oppose 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Fed- 
eral judges.  Judges'  salaries  have  re- 
mained the  same  since  1969,  whUe  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  increased  42 
percent  since  March  of  1969.  What  is 
more  disturbing  is  the  Inequity  inherent 
in  freezing  these  judicial  salaries  while 
Government  officials  have  had  annual 
raises  and  cost-of-Uving  increases.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  top  officials  in  the 
private  sector  have  received  salary  in- 
creases which  average  almost  60  percent. 
It  is  no  wonder  the  number  of  resigna- 
tions of  Federal  judges  have  risen  so 
sharply  and  we  have  seen  such  low  mo- 
rale within  the  Federal  judiciary.  With- 
out these  cost-of-living  increases,  at  the 
very  minimum,  we  would  see  many  other 
experienced  judges  forced  to  return  to 
private  practice  where  attorneys'  salaries 
have  risen  43.9  percent  since  1969.  The 
success  or  faUiare  of  our  system  of  justice 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  preside  in  the  courts.  I 
firmly  believe  that  persons  entrusted  with 
this  great  responsibility  should  be  ap- 
propriately compensated. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  this  in- 
crease just  enacted  persuaded  me  to  vote 
against  the  measure.  A  former  Presi- 
dent's retirement  annuity  is  pegged  at 
the  same  level  as  that  of  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber's salary.  TTius,  by  raising  these  top 
Government  salaries  on  an  annual  cost- 
of-living  basis,  we  are  providing  the  same 
increase  for  our  only  remaining  former 
President— Mr.     Richard     Nixon.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  for  one,  simply  could  not  vote 
for  a  bill  which  would  increase  Mr.  Nix- 
on's Government  benefits  in  any  way. 
When  85  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  have  the  buffer  of  cost-of- 
living  increases  to  help  them  deal  with 
inflation,   recession,  and  the  increased 
costs  the  energy  crisis  has  brought  about, 
it  has  set  an  extremely  poor  example  for 
Congress  to  add  itself  and  Mr  Nixon  to 
that  cushioned  15  percent  enjoying  such 
increases.  At  this  time,  we  are  asking 
the  American  people  to  make  personal 
.'acriflces  in  order  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  return  our  economy  to  full  em- 
ployment, and  Institute  nationwide  en- 
ergy conservation  measures.  Only  when 
Congress  itself  meets  those  goals,  could 
I  vote  for  such  pay  increases  with  any 
good  conscience. 


Speaker, 
en- 
iot  Ironic 
Govern - 
leflclt  It 
I  his  Con- 
to, 
that 
Congress 


THE  POST  OFFICE  BUYS  A  LITTLE 
TIME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  3-year  labor  agreement  now  being 
ratified  by  rank-and-file  postal  workers 
stands  as  a  monument  to  outstanding 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  imlon 
leaders  In  the  recent  negotiations. 


The  Postal  Service  and  representa- 
tives of  its  bargaining  unit  employees 
have  negotiated  three  labor  contracts 
since  reorganization.  It  is  a  testimony  to 
the  effectiveness  of  collective  bargaining 
among  public  employees  that  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  without  either 
work  stoppages  or  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

When  postal  reorganization  was  de- 
bated 5  years  ago,  extending  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  a  group  of  Federal 
employees  was  opposed  by  some  as  set- 
ting a  dangerous  precedent.  In  the 
intervening  years,  the  postal  unions 
have  shown  that  with  responsible 
leadership  collective  bargaining  works 
V7ell  hi  the  public  sector. 

The  recently  concluded  negotiations 
came  at  a  time  when  the  national  econ- 
omy is  plagued  by  Infiation  and  when 
the  Postal  Service  itself  is  In  critical  fi- 
nancial straits  because  of  a  protracted 
rate  case.  The  agreement  reached  shows 
fair  gains  for  employees  but  at  a  cost 
affordable  to  the  public. 

The  August  4  issue  of  Business  Week 
carried  an  article  which  discusses  the 
agreement  in  the  perspective  of  the 
Postal  Service's  current  financial  diffi- 
culties. I  commend  the  article  to  my  cd- 
leagues'  attention  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  Post  OmcE  Buys  a  Little  Timk 
A  tentative  agreement  reached  early  this 
week  by  the  VS.  Postal  Service  and  four 
postal  employee  unions  for  a  three-year 
contract  Is  almost  certain  to  be  the  cheap- 
est major  labor  contract  negotiated  this 
year.  A  relatively  low  pay  raise — less  than 
6%  In  the  first  year — holds  off  the  threat  of 
Imminent  financial  disaster  for  the  Postal 
Service,  but  Its  long-term  outlook  remains 
bleak. 

Though  moderate,  the  Increased  wages  for 
600.000  postal  workers  are  expected  to  In- 
crease costs  by  about  $800-mllllon  In  the 
1976  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  Postal  Service 
defldt  to  $2.5-bllllon.  The  only  hope  fox 
avoiding  a  crisis  Is  postal  rate  Increases. 
But  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  which  has 
yet  to  approve  the  "temporary"  lOc  flrst- 
olass  letter  rate  put  into  effect  nearly  two 
years  ago.  Is  considering  a  drastic  change  In 
the  rate  structure.  Until  that  Is  approved, 
the  Postal  Service  cannot  raise  prices. 

A  $3-BTLIJON  HIKE 

The  earliest  that  a  planned  Increase  in 
first-class  rates  to  13^  could  be  put  Into  ef- 
fect Is  Dec.  1,  says  Postmaster  Benjamin 
Franklin  Ballar,  and  even  that  date  la 
doubtful.  The  first-claae  rise,  coupled  with 
increases  in  other  classes  of  mall,  would  In- 
crease annual  revenues  by  $3-bllllon. 

"If  we  had  gotten  the  $3-bUllon  rate  In- 
crease we  wanted,  we  would  be  operating  In 
the  black."  Ballar  says.  "One  advantage  of 
this  new  [labor]  contract  Is  that  It  does  give 
us  some  stability  and  predictability  of  costs." 

The  two  previous  Postal  Service  contracts 
were  for  two  years,  but  this  year  the  unions 
agreed  to  the  three-year  term.  The  average 
postal  worker  wUl  receive  Increases  totaling 
$1,500  by  the  third  year,  bringing  his  annual 
salary  to  $15,000.  Cost-of-living  allowances 
would  produce  an  additional  $1,600  If  infla- 
tion averages  about  8%  over  the  period. 

The  first-year  boost  of  less  than  6%  ($400 
Immediately  and  $250  next  March)  compares 
with  an  average  Increase  of  9.6%  In  major 
agreements  negotiated  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  containing  cost-of-living  escala- 
tors and  10.2%  In  agreements  without  them. 

The  contract,  which  must  stlU  be  ratified 
by  the  workers,  also  contains  minor  Improve- 
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ments  In  health-and-welfare  benefits  and 
uniform  allowances.  And  the  unions  man- 
aged to  retain  a  no-layoff  provision,  which 
they  argue  was  their  price  for  accepting  the 
loss  of  civil  service  status  when  the  old  Post 
Office  became  the  independent  Postal  Service 

in  1970. 

However,  senior  postal  officials  say  they 
made  no  significant  concessions  to  the  Na- 
tional Assn.  of  Letter  Carriers,  which  wanted 
to  restrict  management  fiexlbUlty  In  Imple- 
menting new  work  and  time  standards.  Man- 
agement also  won  the  right  to  hire  "casual" 
employees  for  180  days  rather  than  the  89 
days  formerly  aUowed,  giving  It  new  man- 
power flexibility. 

BAILAR'S    VIEW 

But  Ballar  assesses  the  Postal  Service's  fi- 
nancial outlook  as  "pretty  grim."  His  next 
problem  is  getting  rate  Increases.  The  Postal 
Rate  Commission  is  considering  a  recommen- 
dation by  Administrative  Law  Judge  Sey- 
mour Wenner  that  postal  rates  be  restruc- 
tured, with  a  cut  In  first-class  rates  and  a 
large  rise  in  fees  for  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  mall.  These  recommendations 
are  designed  to  make  each  class  of  mall  fully 
pay  its  own  costs. 

But  Ballar  fears  that  they  would  result 
in  a  drastic  decline  In  second-  and  fourth- 
class  volume.  Parcel  post  already  faces  heavy 
competition  from  United  Parcel  Service.  Big 
publishers  are  Increasingly  experimenting 
with  alternatives  to  second-class  service 
(page  64.)  If  Wenner's  rate  scheme  is 
adopted,  Ballar  says,  a  decline  in  the  volume 
of  other  mail  would  ultimately  force  first- 
class  users  to  pay  for  a  larger  part  of  the 
service's  huge  fixed  costs  than  they  now  do. 
If  it  is  approved,  the  service  probably  will  sue 
to  overthrow  the  ruling,  but  Ballar  doubts 
that  the  suit  will  succeed. 


STAGGERS  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKEHl.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Early)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  Staggers  amendment  to  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act 
yesterday.  Also,  I  want  to  extend  my  sin- 
cerest  thanks  to  Chairman  Staggers  and 
Mr.  EcKHARDT  for  their  diligent  work  on 
this  amendment  and  their  tireless  efforts 
to  insure  its  adoption  to  the  bill. 

The  Staggers  amendment  will  mean 
that  my  constituents  will  be  able  to  buy 
gasoline  for  their  cars  and  heating  oil 
for  their  homes  at  prices  that  are  rea- 
sonable and  fair.  Had  the  President's 
program  been  adopted,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  would  have  been  paying 
as  high  as  a  dollar  a  gallon  for  gasoline 
and  twice  what  they  pay  now  for  heat- 
ing oil,  in  less  than  2  years  time.  It 
would  have  given  the  oil  industry  total 
control  of  oil  prices  by  1977.  And,  by  that 
year,  under  those  circumstances,  the  cost 
of  new  oil  could  have  been  as  high  as 
$72  per  barrel,  a  500  percent  increase 
from  the  current  price  of  $12.50  per  bar- 
rel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Massachusetts  im- 
port 87  percent  of  our  petroleum  from 
other  regions  of  the  country.  Our  over- 
all cost  for  petro  products  is  subsequently 
much  higher  than  in  most  other  areas  of 
the  Nation.  Businesses  are  leaving  our 
State  at  a  very  alarming  rate.  Just  a 
month  ago,  in  my  district,  a  plant  that 
employed  500  people  was  closed  down.  I 


wrote  to  the  president  of  the  company, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  the 
company  to  find  out  why.  The  answer 
came  back — "Mr.  Early,  we  can  no  long- 
er afford  to  do  business  in  Massachu- 
setts." The  cost  of  doing  business  is  not 
totally  determined  by  the  cost  of  oil.  But 
the  cost  of  oil  is  certainly  a  viable  factor 
in  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Once  more, 
it  is  a  gage  by  which  we  can  measure 
other  costs  as  well. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  as  high  as  3 -percent- 
age points  above  the  national  average. 
We  passed  12.6  percent  1  month  ago.  To 
enact  legislation  that  would  allow  the 
price  of  oil  to  rise  unchecked  would 
have  been  economic  suicide  for  my 
State — as  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
for  most  States  in  the  Union. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  my  district 
and  fill  my  constituents  full  of  pipe 
dreams  about  reducing  the  cost  of  oil. 
And,  I  am  not  interested  in  supporting 
legislation  that  will  give  only  temporary 
relief  to  the  oil  pricing  situation.  I 
strongly  support  research  and  develop- 
ment into  new  energy  sources,  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  at  the  Arctic 
Circle,  in  refining  of  coal,  the  uses  of 
solar  energy,  and  so  on.  What  I  cannot 
support  are  programs  that  would  send 
the  price  of  existing  oil  skyrocketing, 
with  no  guarantees  of  channeled  rein- 
vestment, no  assurances  of  the  fair  dis- 
tribution of  existing  resources  and  no 
provisions  for  cost  adjustments  or  con- 
trol. The  fact  is  that  it  costs  less  than 
$3.50  per  barrel  to  retrieve  oil  from  ex- 
isting wells.  It  costs  about  $1  more 
for  new  oil.  At  present  we  cannot 
determine  the  cost  of  retrieving  "high 
cost"  oil — oil  found  through  tertiary  re- 
covery, on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
and  the  Arctic  Circle.  However,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  giving  carte  blanche  to 
the  oil  industry  for  experimental  drill- 
ing, before  we  have  any  idea  of  the  costs 
involved  or  the  amount  of  oil  involved, 
would  be  very  unwise. 

Under  the  Staggers  amendment  the 
price  of  old  oil  will  remain  at  $5.25.  New 
oil  will  be  set  at  $7.50  per  barrel,  and 
"high  cost"  oil,  at  $10.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
report  a  complementary  tax  bill  out  in 
the  very  near  future  to  insure  that  oil 
profits  are  directed  both  back  to  con- 
sumers and  Into  large-scale  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
amendment  will  be  good  for  this  country 
and  our  energy  development.  It  will  al- 
low the  price  of  oil  to  rise  along  with 
the  cost  of  living.  It  will  insure  the  equal 
distribution  of  existing  oil,  at  consistent 
prices.  It  will  provide  capital  for  rein- 
vestment In  oil  recovery.  And,  most  im- 
portant, it  will  not  price  oil  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  average  citizen  in  doing  so. 

Again,  my  thanks,  to  Mr.  Staggers  and 
Mr.  EcKHARDT  for  their  efforts.  I  believe 
this  bill  will  prove  itself  to  be  the  most 
realistic  and  sound  approach  to  estab- 
lishing a  national  oil  policy. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  SALE  OP 
MISSILES  TO  JORDAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 


nois (Mrs.  Collins)  ,  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  had  intended  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  administration's  proposal  to  sell 
Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan  when  that  issue 
came  before  the  House  this  week.  The 
President  decided,  in  the  face  of  con- 
gressional opposition,  to  resubmit  the 
notification  of  the  Hawk  sale  so  that 
Congress  will  have  the  chance  to  dis- 
approve it  in  September. 

What  was  most  disturbing  about  the 
proposed  sale  of  arms  to  Jordan  was  the 
fact  that  it  would  provide  that  country 
with  an  integrated  system  of  offensive  as 
well  as  defensive  capability.  Any  $350 
million  package  of  Hawk,  Vulcan,  and 
Redeye  equipment  could  easily  tip  the 
delicate  military  balance  in  the  Middle 
East  and  thereby  increase  the  likelihood 
of  war. 

While  King  Hussein  is  an  old  friend  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  context  of 
Middle  Eastern  politics  is  considered  to 
be  a  moderate,  let  us  consider  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

First,  King  Hussein  did  not  enter  the 
1973  war  against  Israel  because,  in  his 
own  words,  he  had  no  antiaircraft  system 
to  protect  his  country  against  Israeli 
warplanes.  This  proposed  sale  of  arms 
could  encourage  him  to  enter  into  a  war 
against  Israel  if  another  such  occasion 
arises. 

Second,  King  Hussein  announced  in 
mid-June  his  intention  to  create  a  Joint 
High  Commission  with  Syria  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  political,  economic, 
cultural,  and  miUtary  policies. 

Third,  the  President's  proposed  missile 
sale  would  give  Jordan  more  than  a  mere 
defensive  screen  against  Israeli  war- 
planes.  Because  the  Hawk  is  an  effective, 
mobile  missile  and  the  Vulcan  is  ex- 
tremely effective  against  low-fiying 
planes,  their  acquisition  would  provide 
Jordan  with  the  flexibihty  to  coordinate 
with  Egypt  and  Syria  an  attack  on  Israel 

Thus,  if  the  532  Hawk  missiles  were 
placed  along  the  Jordan  River  and  around 
Jordan's  major  cities,  they  would  well 
protect  that  country  against  Israeli 
planes  on  bombing  missions.  Similarly, 
the  rapid-firing  Vulcans  would  protect 
frontline  troops  from  warplanes  coming 
in  low  to  strafe  and  blast  any  advancing 
Arab  Legion  soldiers.  Add  to  this  defense 
the  Redeye  antiaircraft  system,  which  is 
a  heat-seeking  missile  that  can  be  fired 
almost  as  quickly  as  a  rifie,  and  you  have 
further  armed  frontline  troops  with  a 
deadly  defense  against  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  warplanes. 

Since  this  sale  proposal  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  is  refusing  to 
send  arms  to  Israel  because  it  is  "reas- 
sessing" its  Middle  East  policy,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  the  administration  Is  at 
this  time  even  considering  the  making  of 
missile  sales  to  Jordan.  Is  this  just  one 
more  move  by  the  administration  to  put 
pressure  on  Israel  which  it  has  been 
subtly  and  relentlessly  urging  to  come  to 
terms  with  tiie  Arab  states? 

I  am  opposed  to  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Jordan  for  another  reason.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  military  equipment  sold  to 
Jordan  might  find  Its  way  hito  racist 
South  Africa.  Last  September,  the 
British  Government  acknowledged  that 
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tanks  and  missiles  it  had 
had  been  resold  by  that 
Atrlca.  This  was  clearly  in 
the  contract  under  which 
sold  by  Britain  to  Jordan. 
Hussein  promised  after  tht 
do  such  a  thing  again,  we 
ance  that  American  missile 
up  there. 

For  these  reasons,  I 
Concurrent  Resolution  337, 
in  the  Committee  on 
lations  on  July  24  and 
when  it  reaches  this  floor 
the  administration  will  use 
recess  to  work  out  a 
King  Hussein  because  I 
see   friendly   relations 
tween  the  United  States 
think  they  can  be  if  we 
on  Jordan's  legitimate 
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The  speaker.  Under  a 
der  of  the  House,  the  gent 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter) 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speakei 
ber  of  the  Health  Subcomrrfttee 
Ways   and   Means 
been  studying  various 
delivery  systems  in  an  effor; 
shortcomings  in  our  own  health 
system.  Just  recently  I  read 
ing  article  in  the  July  11 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The 
cates  some  of  the  financing 
the  Canadian  Health  Care 
wish  to  share  it  with  my 
the  readers  of  this  Record  : 
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Ottawa. — The   federal   governjment, 
with  soaring   hospital   and 
Introduced  a  plan  In  Its  latest 
threatens  to  undermine  the 
Canada's  national  health  plan 
on. 

After  forcing  the  provinces 
cent  cost-sharing  formula  at 
the  plan,  Ottawa  Introduced 
week  that  would  sharply  limit 
lays  in  the  Immediate  future, 
overhaul  the  whole  system  In 

The  move  drew  sharp  crltlcl^ 
position      leader      Robert 
prompted    Canada's   richest 
province   to   threaten   to   break 
the  shared-cost  concept  altogeliier 

"Ontario   will    not   be   a   parjier 
Joint  enterprise  In  which  agreenienta 
broken,"    Premier    WUllam    DaTls 
legislature. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Stanfleld  accused 
ment  of  "double  talk  and 
m  moving  unUaterally  to  set 
Its  contributions  to  provincial 
and  hoepltal  plans. 

Faced  with  an  18  per  cent 
forecast   medicare   outlay   for 
government  introduced  a  plan  Ui 
budget   that  would  limit   Increises 
gross  m  1976-77,  12  per  cent  tqe 
and  10  per  cent  subsequently. 

What's  more.  Ottawa  also 
quired    five-year    notice    It 
negotiate  Its  role  In  the  hospital 

"The  open-ended  nature  of 
Ing   arrangements    with    the 
made  It  almost  Impossible  to 
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tlve  cost  plannmg  control,"  Finance  Minister 
John  Turner  said  In  his  budget  speech. 

Costs,  spurred  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  In  Canada,  alleged  bogus  bill- 
ing by  physicians  and  higher  salaried  and 
equipment  expenses,  have  increased  50  per- 
cent since  the  national  hospital  and  medical 
care  plans  were  kicked  off  In  1971. 

Still,  provinces  are  peeved  at  t»ie  unilateral 
reduction  of  federal  participation  In  schemes 
Ottawa  forced  on  them  In  the  first  place — 
particularly  since  the  $3.2  billion  federal  out- 
lay forecast  Is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  $135.8  billion  budget  for  the  country. 
In  Canada,  health  falls  constitutionally 
under  the  provincial  Jurisdiction  but  Ottawa 
Induced  provUices  to  organize  medicare 
schemes  by  offering  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the 
costs.  Thus  non-participating  provinces  were 
put  in  the  position  of  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port health  care  schemes  elsewhere. 

Resentment  has  been  growing  at  the 
provincial  level  but  nowhere  has  It  been  so 
vocal  as  in  Ontario,  where  officials  figure  the 
proposed  federal  ceilings  would  cost  the 
province  more  than  $200  mUllon  in  cost 
sharing  by  1980. 

In  seeking  to  take  over  health  care  respon- 
slblUty,  Ontario  has  called  on  the  federal 
government  to  hand  over  $1.1  bUllon  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  as  part  of  its  annual  fed- 
eral Income  tax  take.  Under  the  Ontario  pro- 
posal the  share  would  rise  each  year  as  reve- 
nues grow— a  better  deal  for  the  province 
than  the  shrinking  ceilings  planned  bv 
Ottawa. 

New  Democratic  House  Leader  Stanley 
Knowles  has  called  for  a  federal-provincial 
conference  to  iron  out  differences  over  shared 
cost  medical  programs,  particularly  now  that 
Ontario  has  apparently  started  "a  game  of 
brinkmanship"  on  the  Issue. 


KEEP  THE  BAN  ON  ARMS 
TO  TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  (Ms.  Holtzman)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  Ford  administration  failed  in 
a  last-ditch  effort  to  remove  the  ban  on 
U.S.  arms  shipments  to  Turkey.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  effort  was  imsuccessful 
because  I  believe  that  we  in  the  House 
acted  firmly  and  wisely  in  denying 
Turkey  American  arms  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains intransigent  on  the  issue  of 
Cyprus. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  both  pro- 
vide that  arms  and  military  assistance 
purchased  or  received  from  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  only  for  purposes  of 
self-defense.  Both  acts  mandate  the 
termination  of  assistance  to  any  nation 
which  violates  these  provisions.  There- 
fore, when  Turkey  launched  a  major 
military  assault  on  Cyprus  in  August 
1974,  using  American  tanks,  planes,  guns, 
personnel  carriers,  and  landing  craft,  it 
committed  a  flagrant  violation  of  U.S. 
law.  Under  these  laws,  which  state  a 
fundamental  principle  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  Turkey  should  have  immediately 
been  denied  further  U.S.  military  aid. 

Despite  this  action,  arms  shipments  to 
Turkey  continued  until  February  of  this 
year,  when  the  congressionally  imposed 
arms  embargo  went  into  effect.  In  that 
period,  the  Secretary  of  State  obtained 
no  concessions  from  Turkey  on  the 
Cyprus  matter,  nor  has  he  done  so  In 
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the  5  months  since  the  embargo  began 
Turkish  troops  still  occupy  40  percent 
of  the  island,  and  there  has  been  no 
discernible  progress  in  negotiations. 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kiss- 
inger are  now  asking  the  Congress  to 
remove  the  arms  embargo  because  if  we 
do  not,  American  military  bases  in 
Turkey  wiU  be  lost.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  Congress 
to  reverse  itself  on  this  issue. 

The  inescapable  meaning  of  the  ad- 
ministration's argument  is  that  America 
must  condone  violations  of  its  laws  be- 
cause of  Turkish  threats.  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  in  other  contexts  that 
this  country  should  not  abandon  its  laws 
and  principles  because  of  foreign  black- 
mail. 

If  we  yield  to  the  Turks  on  this  issue, 
how  will  we  stand  firm  against  Arab  oii 
blackmail  in  the  Middle  East?  Or  against 
Soviet  pressure  on  the  question  of  free 
emigration?  Or  against  the  power  of 
Third  World  countries  in  the  United 
Nations? 

In  addition,  surrender  to  the  Turkish 
threat  invites  other  nations  to  hold 
American  military  bases  hostage.  We 
cannot  permit  this  to  happen.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  Congress  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  know  that  we 
intend  to  stand  by  our  principles  in  for- 
eign policy. 

Furthermore,  the  value  of  the  Turkish 
military  bases  has  been  vastly  overstated 
by  the  administration.  The  bases'  chief 
purpose  is  to  monitor  commimications 
and  military  activity  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  have  ships  and  planes 
that  are  fully  capable  of  such  monitor- 
ing, and  spy  satellites  which  keep  the 
Soviets  under  constant  surveillance. 

The  focus  on  Turkish  military  bases 
also  ignores  the  Importance  of  Greece 
to  the  U.S.  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  ironic  that  for  7  years 
Americans  were  told  that  we  must  sup- 
port an  oppressive  military  dictatorship 
in  Greece,  because  we  needed  Greece  as 
an  ally.  Now  that  the  military  junta  has 
been  overthrown — after  causing  the 
coup  on  Cyprus  which  led  to  the  present 
crisis — the  administration  says  we  must 
abandon  the  new  democratic  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  basic  Issue  at  stake  In  the  Turkish 
situation  Is  whether  this  Nation  has  the 
courage  and  the  determination  to  stand 
by  its  principles  in  foreign  policy.  The 
Nixon-Kissinger-Ford  foreign  policy  has 
sought  to  demonstrate  American  firm- 
ness through  "shows  of  strength"  such 
as  the  Mayaquez  Incident,  and  the  vari- 
ous bombings  and  escalation  in  Indo- 
china. But  on  the  hard  issues — the  ques- 
tions of  arms  to  Turkey,  cf  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  of  resistance 
to  oil  blackmail — there  is  no  such  firm- 
ness. Indeed,  only  recently  we  were 
treated  to  the  shameful  spectacle  of 
President  Ford  cowering  in  the  White 
House,  unwilling  to  see  Alexandr  Sol- 
zhenltsyn  because  it  might  offend  the 
Soviets.  It  Is  clearly  up  to  the  Congress, 
with  regard  to  Turkey  and  throughout 
our  foreign  policy,  to  supply  the  moral 
backbone  the  administration  lacks. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  W. 
KASTENMEIER  ON  INTRODUCTION 
OP  THE  FARM  PRODUCT  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  KASTENMEIER)  Is  recogiilzed 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  bankruptcy  of  the  Evansville 
Grain  Exchange  in  Wisconsin,  highlight- 
ed the  need  for  strengthened  control  over 
the  operation  of  grain  warehouses. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  storing  grain  in  an  Evansville  ware- 
house and  had  not  required  the  ware- 
house to  estabUsh  adequate  financial 
reserves  or  bonding,  to  guarantee  the  se- 
curity of  the  grain.  When  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  inspectors  discovered 
huge  shortages  of  corn,  the  grain  ex- 
change promised  to  cover  the  shortage 
of  Government-owned  corn — which  it 
did  with  corn  stored  by  local  farmers.  In- 
stead of  making  the  shortage  public  at 
that  time,  the  CCC  quietly  terminated 
its  investigation  after  its  shortages  had 
been  replaced. 

Clearly,  in  this  case,  the  CCC  was  lax 
in  insuring  the  financial  stability  of  the 
grain  exchange  which  it  chose  as  a  safe 
place  to  store  Government-owned  grain. 
When  it  learned  that  the  exchange  was 
approaching  bankruptcy,  the  CCC  simply 
left  the  farmers  holding  the  bag. 

The  Farm  Products  Security  Act  would 
prevent  this  type  of  situation  from  oc- 
curring again  by  requiring  all  warehouses 
storing  Government  grain  to  provide  ade- 
quate financial  protection  for  the  farm- 
ers who  also  store  their  grain  in  those 
facilities. 

The  bill  would  require  the  CCC  to  give 
advance  notice  whenever  it  decided  to  re- 
move its  grain  from  a  warehouse,  giving 
local  farmers  a  chance  to  remove  their 
grain  first,  and  thereby  forcing  the  CCC 
to  be  more  diligent  in  enforcing  the  fi- 
nancial security  requirements  of  the  law. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Farm  Products 
Security  Act  Is  the  provision  allowing 
the  States  to  establish  a  "security  fund" 
to  protect  farmers  from  financial  loss  in 
the  event  of  warehouse  failure.  In  lieu 
of  bonding,  operators  of  grain  exchanges 
could  pay  into  the  security  fund  in  those 
States  which  choose  to  establish  one. 
until  the  fund  is  adequate  to  cover  antic- 
ipated losses.  If  the  exchange  later 
ceased  operation.  It  would  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  its  share  of  the  fund,  less  ad- 
ministrative assessments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

H.R.  9231 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  specified  security  measures  of 
any  warehouse  used  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Osrporatlon  to  store  agricultural 
commodities  and  for  the  purpose  of  requir- 
ing such  Corporation  to  announce  Its  with- 
drawal of  grain  from  any  warehouse  be- 
cause of  the  removal  of  such  warehouse 
from  such  Corporation's  approved  list  of 
warehouses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Products  Se- 


curity Act  of  1975"  and  that  section  4(h)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "May  contract  for  the 
use,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  May 
contract,  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  for  the 
use.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  May  store  any  agricultural  commodity 
in  any  warehouse  only  If  such  warehouse — 

"(A)  is  licensed  under  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act; 

"(B)  executes  a  good  and  sufficient  bond 
to  .secure  the  faithful  perfor.Tiance  of  Its 
obligations  as  may  be  assumed  under  con- 
tracts with  all  depositors  of  agricultural 
commodities  m  such  warehouse;  or 

"(C)  participates  In  any  State-adminis- 
tered security  program  by  making  payments 
to  a  fund  established  and  maintained  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  security 
to  producers  of  agricultural  commodities 
who  deposit  such  commodities  In  ware- 
houses, except  that  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  storage  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  In  a  facility  op- 
erated by  the  person  who  produced  the  com- 
modity. Seven  days  prior  to  the  Corporation's 
withdrawal  of  agricultural  commodity  from 
any  warehouse  because  of  the  removal  of 
such  warehouse  from  the  Corporation's  ap- 
proved list  of  warehouses,  the  Corporation 
shall  notify,  by  certified  mail,  all  other  per- 
sons who  are  storing  any  agricultural  com- 
modity in  such  warehouse.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'approved  list  of 
warehouses'  shall  mean  any  list  maintained 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  warehouses  In  which  such  Corpo- 
ration may  store  agricultural  commodities 
as  a  result  of  such  warehouses,  having  met 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 


REFUSAL  OF  PRESIDENT  TO  SIGN 
6-MONTH  EXTENSION  OF  EMER- 
GENCY PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION 
ACT  A  TRAGEDY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waxman)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  refusal  to  sign  the  6-month 
extension  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  is  a  tragedy.  The  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  to  wreak  havoc  on  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  rather  than  take 
a  simple  step  which  would  have  given  us 
ample  opportunity  to  work  together  on 
a  solution  to  this  problem.  The  result 
will  be  economic  chaos  that  may  pos- 
sibly plunge  our  Nation  into  a  depres- 
sion. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  President 
has  consistently  refused  to  work  con- 
structively with  us.  It  was  only  under  the 
Inordinate  pressure  of  the  deadline 
which  Is  upon  us  did  he  begin  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously  with  a  Congress  that 
has  a  diametrically  opposite  approach  to 
this  Issue. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  we  can- 
not come  to  a  rapid  and  equitable  agree- 
ment if  we  only  had  more  time.  Indeed, 
the  President's  own  decontrol  program 
would  have  extended  the  status  quo  for 
3  months  before  going  into  effect.  The 
closeness  of  the  margin  by  which  his 
latest  proposal  was  defeated — and  I  did 
vote  against  It — clearly  indicated  that 
with  some  modification  it  could  get  our 
approval. 

The  complacency  In  the  White  House 


regarding  this  veto  forces  one  to  believe 
that  the  current  situation  is  what  the 
President  wanted  all  along.  Gerald  Ford 
truly  is  the  "President  of  oil." 

The  President  has  engaged  in  a  deadly 
game  of  double  dare  that  has  only  served 
to  highlight  our  differences.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  the  extensive  divisions  in 
Congress  as  to  how  to  best  decontrol  oil 
mirror  the  extreme  indecisiveness  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  as  to  how  to  tackle 
this  problem. 

When  an  issue  has  these  extraordinary 
dimensions — as  so  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  today  do — it  requires  pa- 
tience and  real  give-and-take  if  it  is  to 
be  resolved. 

This  tlie  President  has  refused  to  do. 

We  must  now  prepare  to  brace  our- 
selves for  the  inflationary  firestonn 
which  is  coming.  New  tax  cuts,  new  di- 
rectives to  loosen  up  the  money  supply, 
and  more  spending  by  the  Government 
will  be  necessary  to  begin  to  compensate 
for  the  higher  costs  of  everything  we 
purchase. 

Unemployment,  which  has  apparently 
peaked,  may  shoot  up  again.  New  car 
sales  will  plummet  just  as  the  new  model 
year  is  beginning.  Heating  oil,  coal, 
clothing,  and  plastics  will  increase  just 
as  winter  nears.  Experts  predict  gasoline 
will  immediately  increase  8  cents  per 
gallon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  we  return 
a  month  from  now,  we  will  have  found 
tliat  measure  of  consensus  which  had 
proved  so  elusive,  and  will  pass  legisla- 
tion to  reverse  what  the  President  has 
done. 


FOREST  PARK  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Clancy)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
world,  accounts  of  violent  crime  are  fre- 
quent. Policemen  and  their  departments, 
trying  to  cope  with  the  rising  crime  rate 
are  often  criticized  for  failing  to  give  the 
victims  of  such  crime  the  understanding 
and  compassion  one  should  expect  from 
law  enforcement  oflBcials  as  fellow  hu- 
man beings.  It  is  charged  that  crime  vic- 
tims are  treated  as  statistics  and  that 
the  law  contains  more  provisions  to  pro- 
tect the  criminal  than  to  assist  the 
victim. 

In  surveying  this  age  of  computers, 
trend  forecasts,  and  calculations,  one 
sees  much  truth  in  these  criticisms.  Com- 
passion cannot  be  legislated,  it  takes 
time,  and  it  must  come  from  within  the 
heart  of  another  person. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Col.  James 
Nieman,  the  Forest  Park,  Ohio,  Police 
Department  has  preserved  the  qualities 
of  understanding  and  consideration 
while  performing  the  increasingly  dlflS- 
cult  task  of  law  enforcement.  While 
many  may  consider  this  dedication  to  be 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  it  is 
a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Forest  Park  Police  Department 
which  is  included  in  their  perceptions  of 
law  enforcement  work. 

On  September  16,  1974,  a  Forest  Park 
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home  was  invaded  by  two  mer  who  pis- 
tol-whipped and  left  for  dead  I  Irian  Pol- 
tyn.  4;  his  mother,  Sheila  Foltyn,  and 
Mrs.  Janice  Garcia.  While  Mis.  Foltyn 
and  Mrs.  Garcia  were  in  serious  condition 
young  Brian  was  given  very  lit'  le  chance 
for  survival.  The  Forest  Park  ]  'olice  De- 
partment apprehended  two  m<  n  for  the 
crime  and  completed  their  job  as  many 
would  see  it.  But  in  the  mear  time,  the 
lives  of  those  in  the  departmeni  had  been 
touched  by  a  very  brave  boy  itruggling 
for  his  life. 

Today,  Brian  is  involved  in  s  11  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  normal  4-year-old.  However, 
as  the  Journal  News  reported  he  faces 
the  possibility  of  surgery  in  September 
if  the  damaged  area  at  the  base  of  his 
skuU  has  not  grown  new  bon?,  and  at 
age  7  he  will  be  tested  to  see  if  the  dam- 
age has  affected  his  learning  a  Jility.  His 
life  has  been  affected  seriouslsf  by  vio- 
lent crime,  and  his  family  n  ust  anx- 
iously await  the  results  of  test;  to  see  if 
Brian  can  lead  a  normal  life  j  nd  reach 
the  full  potential  with  whicl;  he  was 
bom. 

Brian's  family  is  not  alone  in  their 
concern  for  his  health.  Their  lives  have 
been  enriched  by  the  friendship  and  con- 
cern of  the  Forest  Park  Police  Depart- 
ment whose  assistance  has  been  invalu- 
able in  helping  to  overcome  the  tragedy 
of  this  crime.  They  have  given  hope,  re- 
assurance, and  compassion  ir  a  great 
time  of  need. 

The  citizens  of  Forest  Park,  Ohio,  can 
take  pride  in  the  way  their  lolice  de- 
partment responds  to  both  police  and 
human  emergencies.  These  men  and 
women  deserve  commendation  and  rec- 
ognition for  their  dedication  and  ability: 
Col.  James  Nieman,  Lt.  Steve  Vollmar, 
Sgts.  James  Meyer,  Roy  Wamsr.  Roger 
McHugh,  and  Stanley  Hascher  and  Pa- 
trolmen Joseph  Halpin,  James  ^Thitaker, 
Robert  Wright.  David  Diebel.  Wallace 
Smith.  David  Love,  Ned  FOy.  Jerry 
Scheffler,  John  Bums,  Greg  Sirflth,  John 
Thompson,  Bruce  Ferguson,  JKenneth 
Hughes,  Karen  Schuerman,  aiid  David 
Pontius.  I 

AMENDING  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE DUTY  FREE  TREAT^iENT  TO 
WATCHES  AND  WATCH  |  MOVE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speak*,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  irom  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.J7710)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  duty  free  treatment  to 
watches  and  watch  movement  manu- 
factured Ln  any  Insular  possession  of  the 
United  States  if  foreign  materiiils  do  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
such  watches  and  movements!  with  a 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendmenta 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  I  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows:  j 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  n — AMENDMENTS  RELATINO  TO 
SOCIAL  SEC  U  KIT  Y  ACrf 

TEUPORAKY  W&IVEX8  OT  CERTAIN  SXQJnRXltXtrTS 
rOB   CKSTAIN    STATES 

Section  201.  (a)  If  the  Ooverabr  of  any 
State,   which  has  an  approved  Spate  plan 
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under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  submits  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  a  re- 
quest that  the  provisions  of  section  402  (a) 

(26)  of  the  Social  Security  section  402   (a) 

(27)  of  such  Act  not  be  made  applicable  to 
such  State  prior  to  a  date  specified  In  the 
request  (which  shall  not  be  later  than  June 
30,  1976)   and— 

(1)  such  request  Is  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tification, with  respect  to  each  such  provi- 
sion for  which  a  waiver  Is  requested,  of  the 
Governor  that  the  Stat©  cannot  Implement 
the  provisions  of  the  section  (as  above  re« 
ferred  to)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  because 
of  the  lack  of  authority  to  do  so  under  State 
law,  and 

(2)  such  request  fully  explains  the  reasons 
why  such  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
cannot  be  implemented,  and  sets  forth  any 
provision  of  State  law  which  impedes  the 
Implementation  thereof, 

the  Secretary  shall.  If  he  Is  satisfied  that 
such  a  waiver  Is  Justified,  grant  the  waiver 
so  requested. 

(b)  During  any  period  with  respect  to 
which  a  waiver,  obtained  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  section  402(a)  (26)  (A) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Is  In  effect  with 
respect  to  any  State,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 454  (4)  and  (5)  of  such  Act  shall  be 
applied  to  such  State  in  like  manner  as  If 
the  phrase  "with  respect  to  whom  an  assign- 
ment under  section  402(a)  (26)  of  this  title 
Is  effective"  did  not  appear  therein,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  458  of  such  Act 
shall  be  applied  to  such  State  In  like  man- 
ner as  If  the  phrase  "supjwrt  rights  assigned 
under  section  402(a)  (26)"  read  "child  sup- 
port obligations". 

(c)  Section  455  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read   as  follows: 

"Sec.  455.  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  for  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the 
quarter  commencing  July  1,  1975,  an 
amount — 

"(1)  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  expended  by  such  State  during 
each  quarter  for  the  operation  of  the  plan 
approved  under  section   454,   and 

"(2)  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  expended  by  such  State  diu-lng 
such  quarter  for  the  operation  of  a  plan 
which  meets  the  conditions  of  section  454 
except  as  Is  provided  by  a  waiver  by  the 
Secretary  which  is  granted  pursuant  to  spe- 
cific authority  set  forth  in  the  law; 
except  that  no  amount  shall  be  paid  to  any 
State  on  account  of  furnishing  child  sup- 
port collection  or  paternity  determination 
services  (other  than  the  parent  locator  serv- 
ices) to  individuals  under  section  464(6) 
during  any  period  beginning  after  June  30, 
1976." 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time, 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  full 
and  complete  reports  (the  first  of  which 
could  not  be  later  than  September  15,  1975) 
regarding  any  requests  which  he  has  re- 
ceived for  waivers  under  subsection  (a)  and 
any  waivers  granted  by  him  under  such 
subsection,  and  such  reports  shall  Include 
copies  of  all  such  requests  for  such  waivers 
and  any  supporting  documents  submitted 
with  or  In  connection  with  any  such  re- 
quests. 

PBOTECnON  AGAINST  DECREASE  IN  GRANTS  BE- 
CAtrSE  OP  PATMENT  OF  SUPPORT  DIRECTLT  TO 
THE    STATE 

Sec.  202.  Section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (26); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (27)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and":  and 


(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (27)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(28)  provide  that,  in  determining  the 
amount  of  aid  to  which  an  eligible  family  ig 
entitled,  any  portion  of  the  amounts  collected 
in  any  particular  month  as  child  support 
pursuant  to  a  plan  approved  under  part  D, 
and  retained  by  the  State  under  section  457, 
which  (under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part  as  In  effect  both  during  July  1976 
and  during  that  particular  month)  would  not 
have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
aid  paid  to  the  family  if  such  amounts  had 
been  paid  directly  to  the  family,  shall  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  aid  otherwise  payable 
to  such  family  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part.". 

SUPPORT    ASSIGNMENTS    BY    RECIPIENTS    DURINa 
TRANSITIONAL    PERIOD 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  State  the 
law  of  which  on  August  1,  1975,  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  402(a)  (26)  (A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  requirements  of 
such  section  shall  be  effective,  with  respect 
to  individuals  who  are  recipients  on  August  1, 
1975,  at  such  time  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  State  agency,  but  not  later  than  the 
time  of  the  first  redetermination  of  eligibility 
required  after  August  1,  1975,  and  in  any 
event  not  later  than  February  1,  1976. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  described  In 
subsection  (a),  the  provision  of  section  454 
(4)  and  (5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall, 
during  the  period  beginning  August  1,  1975, 
and  ending  December  31,  1975,  be  applied, 
with  respect  to  all  reclpents  of  aid  under  the 
State  plan  of  such  State  (approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act)  who  have  not 
made  an  assignment  pursuant  to  section 
402(a)  (26)  (A)  of  such  Act,  in  the  case  of 
such  State  In  like  manner  as  if  the  phrase 
"with  respect  to  whom  an  assignment  under 
section  402(a)  (26)  of  this  title  is  effective" 
did  not  appear  therein,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  458  of  such  Act  shall,  during  such 
period,  be  applied  In  the  case  of  such  State 
In  like  manner  as  If  the  phrase  "support 
rights  assigned  under  section  402(a)  (26)" 
read  "child  support  obligations". 

REMOVAL   OF   VENDOR   PAYMENT   LIMITATION   FOB 
CHILD    SUPPORT 

Sec.  204.  Section  403(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "or  section 
402(a)  (26)". 

AUTHORITY  FOR  QUARTERLY  ADVANCES  TO  STATES 
FOR    CHILD    SUPPORT   PROGRAMS 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  455  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  added  by  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  of  1974  and  amended  by  section 
201(c)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  455."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  to  which  a  State  will  be  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter,  such 
estimates  to  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed 
by  the  State  containing  its  estimate  of  the 
total  sum  to  be  expended  In  such  quarter  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  such  sub- 
section, and  stating  the  amount  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  the  State  and  its  po- 
litical subdivisions  for  such  expenditures 
in  such  quarter,  and  if  such  amount  is  less 
than  the  State's  proportionate  share  of  the 
total  sum  of  such  estimated  exi>enditures, 
the  source  or  sources  from  which  the  dif- 
ference is  expected  to  be  derived,  and  (B) 
such  other  investigation  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay.  In  such 
Installments  as  he  may  determine,  to  the 
State  the  amount  so  estimated,  reduced  or 
Increased  to  the  extent  of  any  overpayment 
or  underpayment  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines was  made  under  this  section  to  such 
State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with  respect 
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to  which  adjustment  has  not  already  been 
made  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Upon  the  making  of  any  estimate  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  any 
appropriations  available  for  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated.". 

PAYMENTS    TO     STATES     FOR    CERTAIN    EXPENSES 
INCURRED   DURING    JULY    1975 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  amounts  expended  In  good  faith 
by  any  State  (or  by  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions) during  July  1975  in  employing 
and  compensating  staff  personnel,  leasing  of- 
fice space,  purchasing  equipment,  or  carrying 
out  other  organizational  or  administrative 
activities,  in  preparation  for  or  implementa- 
tion of  the  child  support  program  under  part 
D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall 
be  considered  for  purposes  of  section  455  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act),  to  the 
extent  that  payment  for  the  sictlvltles  In- 
volved would  be  made  under  such  section 
(as  so  amended)  if  section  101  of  the  Social 
Services  Amendments  of  1974  had  become 
effective  on  July  1,  1975,  to  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  State  for  the  operation  of  the 
State  plan  or  for  the  conduct  of  activities 
gpaclfied  in  such  section  (as  so  amended). 

SAFEGUARDING    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec  207.  Section  402(a)(9)  of  theSocial 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1974)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(9)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
use  of  disclosure  of  information  concerning 
applicants  or  recipients  to  purposes  directly 
connected  with  (A)  the  administration  of 
the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under  this 
part,  the  plan  or  program  of  the  State  under 
part  B,  C,  or  D  of  this  title  or  under  title  I, 
X,  Xrv,  XVI,  Xrx,  or  XX,  or  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income  program  established  by 
title  XVI,  (B)  any  Investigation,  prosecution, 
or  criminal  or  civil  proceeding,  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  any 
such  plan  or  program,  and  (C)  the  admin- 
istration of  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program  which  provides  assistance,  In 
cash  or  in  kind,  or  services,  directly  to  indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  need;  and  the  safe- 
guards so  provided  shall  prohibit  disclosure, 
to  any  committee  or  a  legislative  body,  of 
any  information  which  identifies  by  name 
or  address  any  such  applicant  or  recipient;" 

PROTECTION    OF   CHILD'S   BEST   INTEREST 

Sec  208.  (a)  Section  402  (a)  (26)  (B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  the 
Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"such  applicant  or  such  child"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  unless  (In  either  case)  such  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  Is  found  to  have  good 
cause  for  refusing  to  cooperate  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  agency  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
which  standards  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  on  whose  be- 
half aid  is  claimed;". 

(b)  Section  454  (4)  (A)  of  such  Act  (as 
80  added)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"such  chUd,"  the  following:  "unless  the 
agency  administering  the  plan  of  the  State 
imder  part  A  of  this  title  determines  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  402  (a) 
(26)  (B)  that  it  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  child  to  do  so,". 

(c)  Section  454  (4)  (B)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
added  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "other  States"  the  following:  "(unless 
the  agency  administering  the  plan  of  the 
State  under  part  A  of  this  title  determines  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  402  (a) 
(26)  (B)  that  It  is  against  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  child  to  do  so) ". 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress any  proposed  standards  authorized  to 


be  prescribed  by  him  under  section  402  (a) 
(26)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added 
by  the  Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974 
and  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section).  Such  standards  shall  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  period  which  ends  60  days 
after  such  proposed  standards  are  so  sub- 
mitted to  such  Committees  unless,  within 
such  period,  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
adopts  a  resolution  or  disapproval. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only — 

(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows :  "That 
the  Congress  does  not  approve  the  standards 
(as  authorized  under  section  402(a)  (26)  (B) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  .",  the  blank 
space  being  filled  with  the  appropriate  date; 
and 

(B)  a  resolution  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause   of   which   is   as   follows:    "That   the 

does  not  approve  the  standards 
(as  authorized  under  section  402(a)  (26)  (B) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  .",  with  the  first 

blank  space  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House,  and  the  second  blank 
space  being  filled  with  the  appropriate  date. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sutteection  (b),  (c), 
(d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  section  152  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  shall  be  applicable  to  resolutions 
under  this  subsection,  except  that  the  "20 
nours"  referred  to  In  subsections  (d)  (2) 
and  (e)  (2)  of  such  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  read  "4  hours". 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  209.  Section  402(a)  (27)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "States  have"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "State  has". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  211.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall,  unless  otherwise  specified  therein, 
become  effective  August  1,  1975. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  duty  free  treatment  to 
watches  and  watch  movements  manufactured 
In  any  Insular  possession  of  the  United  States 
If  foreign  materials  do  not  exceed  70  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  such  watches  and  move- 
ments, to  amend  child  support  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  CORMAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  could  give  us 
some  brief  explanation  of  the  Senate 
amendments? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21  the  House 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  H.R.  8598, 
a  bill  to  improve  the  child  support  pro- 
gram under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  This  new  program  is  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  today. 

The  Senate  has  chosen  to  take  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions  in  H.R.  8598  and 
add  to  H.R.  7710. 

These  include  a  provision  to  protect 
AFDC  families  In  approximately  12 
States  plus  Puerto  Rico  from  suffering  a 
reduction  in  income  because  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  child  support  program.  In 
those  States  AFDC  recipients  have  been 


allowed  to  let  the  child  support  pay- 
ments that  they  receive  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween the  AFDC  payment  and  the  stand- 
ard for  AFDC  families  in  that  State.  The 
Senate  also  accepted  the  concept  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  that  provides 
safeguards  on  information  about  wel- 
fare recipients  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  such  information  to  be  used 
in  case  of  criminal  prosecution  related 
directly  to  the  administration  of  the 
welfare  programs.  The  Senate  also  ac- 
cepted with  some  modifications  a  num- 
ber of  the  amendments  approved  by  the 
House  which  are  essential  to  provide  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  child 
support  program  both  at  the  Federal  and 
the  State  level.  It  is  necessary  for  some 
of  these  amendments  to  be  effective  Au- 
gust 1  to  prevent  a  number  of  States 
from  losing  all  their  Federal  matching 
under  the  welfare  cash  assistance  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  because  they  are  not  able  to 
come  into  full  compliance  with  the  new 
child  support  law.  The  Senate  did  not 
accept  amendments  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion for  the  use  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  collecting  child  support,  use  of 
Federal  courts  as  related  to  child  sup- 
port, or  the  provision  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral parent  locator  service.  However, 
Senator  Long  has  indicated  the  Finance 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  these 
issues  after  the  recess.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  those  amendments  are  very 
urgent  and  since  the  Senate  amendment 
does  not  materially  differ  from  many  of 
the  amendments  passed  by  the  House,  I 
urge  the  House  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Those  portions  of  H.R.  8598  were  not 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  they  are 
not  in  this  nongermane  amendment  to 
H.R.  7710. 

The  balance  of  this  nongermane 
amendment  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  H.R.  8598,  which  passed  this  House 
some  weeks  ago  by  a  substantial  vote. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call the  question  was  raised  regarding 
the  provisions  for  permitting  a  remain- 
ing parent  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
local  welfare  authorities  in  finding  the 
missing  parent  in  order  to  maintain 
child  support  payments.  Is  there  any  lim- 
itation on  the  House  amendments? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
will  recall  that  when  this  measure  origi- 
nally passed  the  House  the  gentleman 
and  I  had  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
original  provisions  were  being  liberalized. 
The  action  by  the  other  body  with  respect 
to  holding  accountable  so-called  run- 
away fathers  clearly  is  much  tougher  and 
much  more  restrictive  than  that  taken 
by  the  House  on  July  21. 

I  might  add  that  although  there  may 
be  serious  administrative  diflBculties 
posed  by  this  legislation,  the  corrections 
it  would  make  in  the  new  child  support 
program  are  so  urgently  needed  that 
they  outweigh  those  potential  difficulties. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
both  of  the  gentlemen  for  their  explana- 
tions, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 
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Mr.    CORMAN.    Mr 
imanimous   consent   to   take 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill   (H.R 
provide  that  certain 
pensation  funds  may  be  used 
able  loans  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
Senate  amendment  thereto, 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senat^ 
ment,  as  follows : 

Page  1.  after  Une  10,  insert: 
TITLE    II — AMENDMENTS   TO 

ROAD      RETIREMENT     TAX 

AMENDED 
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the 
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Sec.  201.  Section  3201  of  the 
tlrement  Tax  Act  Is  amended  by 
"compensation  paid  to  such  emj 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
In  any  calendar  month  to  such 

Sec.  202.  Section  3211(a)   of 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended 
ou*.   "comijensatlon   paid   to  sue 
representative"  and  inserting  in 
"compensation  paid  in  any 
to  such  employee  representative" 

Sec.  203.  Section  3221(a)   of 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended 
out  "compensation  paid  by  such 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
paid   in   any  calendar  month  by 
plover". 

Sec.  204.  Section  3231(e)(1) 
road  Retirement  Tax  Act  Is 
striking  out  the  first  sentence 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"The  term  "compensation 
of  money  remuneration  paid  to  ai 
for  services  rendered  as  an 
or  more  employers." 

Sec.  205.  Section  3231(c)(2) 
road  Retirement  Tax  Act  is 
striking  out  the  first  sentence 

Sec.  206.  Section  3231(e)(2) 
road  Retirement  Tax  Act  is 
ing  as  the  first  sentence  thereof: 

"An  employee  shall  be  deemed 
compensation   In   the   period  du 
such  compensation   is  earned  o 
written    request    by   such 
within  six  months  following 
and  a  showing  that  such 
earned  diiring  a  period  other  thar 
in  which  it  was  paid." 

Sec.  207    The  amendments 
tlons  201  through  205  of  this  title 
for  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
years  ending  before  the  date  of 
ment  of  thl=  Act  as  to  which  the 
assessment  and  collection  o'  tax 
of  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund 
pired  on  the  date  of  enactment 
The  amendment  made  by  section 
title  shall  apply  for  taxable  yearn 
on  or  after  the  date  of 
Act :  Provided,  however.  That  witl  i 
payment  made  prior  to  the  date  ol 
of  this  Act,  the  employee  may  fl: 
request  under  section  206  within 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CORMAN   (during  the 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  the  Senate  amendment 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
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COM- 
VIR- 


RAIL- 
ACT,      AS 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
ere  con-     California? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
4iid  on  the  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — the  amendment 
offered  in  the  other  body  to  this  bill  is 
one  which  was  passed  by  the  House  as 
title  3,  as  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  help  the 
House  to  understand  the  impact  of  this 
modification.  Or  should  I  do  it? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9091, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  deals  with  un- 
employment compensation  funds  for  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
the  House  passed  bill  but,  in  addition, 
added  to  it  an  amendment  relating  to 
bill.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  which 
amend-  deals  with  the  method  of  assessing  rail- 
road retirement  payroll  taxes.  It  essen- 
tially restores  the  practice  existing  up 
imtil  this  year  when  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  issued  a  new  revenue  ruling 
which  interpreted  the  existing  law  to 
require  that  these  taxes  be  assessed  as 
of  the  period  when  the  wages  were  ac- 
tually earned  rather  than  when  actually 
paid.  This  revenue  ruling  creates  an  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  railroad  employ- 
ers and  provides  a  taxing  basis  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  "as  paid"  basis 
under  which  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  allows  an  employer  to  report 
wages  and  under  which  the  Board  then 
credits  wages  to  employee  accounts  for 
benefit  computation  purpose.^;.  This 
amendment  will  make  the  two  proce- 
dures consistent  in  that  for  both  tax 
assessment  and  benefit  computation 
purposes  wages  will  be  considered  to  be 
earned  as  of  the  period  when  they  are 
actually  paid  except  that  the  employee 
may,  at  his  option,  request  that  these 
determinations  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
when  the  wages  were  actually  earned. 
Under  the  bill,  an  employee  may  elect 
this  option  if  the  election  is  made  within 
6  months  from  the  date  of  payment, 
thereof.  I  will  now  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 

the  Rail-     tleman  from  Wisconsin, 
by  add-        ^^     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  let  me 
also  try,  if  I  can,  to  make  sure  the  House 
imderstands  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  change  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill,  H.R.  9091.  The  change  comes 
in  what  will  be  title  2  of  that  bill.  The 
change  is  one  in  which  it  will  be  easier 
for  the  railroads  to  keep  their  books,  in 
terms  of  retroactive  payments  made  to 
retirees  on  Railroad  Retirement  benefits. 
The  issue  is  one  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
tax  shall  be  paid  when  the  benefits  are 
paid  or,  as  IRS  ruled,  when  the  bene- 
fits were  earned. 

On  the  basis  of  retroactive  benefits,  if 
we  do  not  get  the  change  proposed  in  the 
Senate   amendment,    we   will   seriously 
hamper  railroad  bookkeeping.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  supports  the 
amendment  and  the  Department  of  La- 
bor supports  the  amendment.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  loss  is  something  in  the 
reading),     range  of  $10,000.  There  Is  a  substantial 
consent    bookkeeping  saving  to  railroad  manage- 
se  consid-    ment  if  a  change  is  made. 

Record.        Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
©Injection  to    gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
also  does  not  act  as  a  precedent  in  other 
areas,  it  relates  only  to  Railroad  Retire- 
ment and  will  not  cause  serious  problems 
beyond  the  $10,000  revenue  loss,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  the  total  impact  on  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  not  a 
precedent.  It  Is  only  an  administrative 
change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
sert extraneous  matter,  on  the  Senate 
amendment  just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   CONSTRUCTIVE   AND   EFFECTIVE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Calfornia  (Mr.  McFald  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  this  has  been  an  ef- 
fective, responsible,  "do-much"  Congress. 
As  we  begin  the  August  break  to  visit 
our  districts,  we  can  look  back  on  an 
impressive  record  of  accomplishment  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  American 
people.  Some  of  the  highlights  of  our 
actions  to  date  are  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

A  Constructive  and  Effective  House  of 
Representatives 

The  record  of  the  House  at  the  half-way 
point  In  the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress 
Is  a  record  of  effective  and  responsible  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

When  we  convened  In  January,  the  drifting 
policies  of  the  Administration  had  put  Amer- 
ican economy  in  the  worst  tallspln  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  '30s.  Nearly  8  mil- 
lion Americans  were  out  of  work,  and  the 
numbers  climbed  relentlessly  and  alarmingly 
month  by  month.  The  Administration's  en- 
ergy policies  were  in  dangerous  disarray.  The 
needs  of  millions  of  Americans  driven  to  the 
wall  by  inflation  remained  Ignored  and  ne- 
glected. In  January,  Speaker  Albert  an- 
nounced a  top-priority  Democratic  program 
to  address  these  needs  quickly  and  respon- 
sibly. And  while  the  agenda  is  not  completed, 
the  record  shows  that  Congress  has  respond- 
ed positively  and  effectively. 

We  quickly  enacted  a  tax  cut  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  Inflation  and  revitalize  the  econ- 
omy. Responsible  economists  are  in  agree- 
ment that  this  was  the  single  most  effective 
action  taken  to  save  the  economy  from  a  fur- 
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ther  tallspln.  Despite  opposition  from  the 
Administration  and  the  President's  veto  of 
desperately  needed  jobs  legislation,  we  per- 
severed in  the  job  of  restoring  ecojiomlc 
health.  Within  15  days  after  the  veto.  Con- 
gress enacted  needed  measures  to  put  people 
back  to  work,  and  this  time  the  President 
signed  them  into  law. 

The  House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
legislation  to  develop  new  sources  of  energy 
and  reduce  our  dependency  on  conventional 
sources  and  energy  Imports.  Another  House- 
passed  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  provided 
for  m.indatory  oU  import  quotas,  auto  effi- 
ciency standards,  an  Energy  Trust  Tund 
and  excl?e  taxes  on  the  industrial  use  of 
natural  gas  and  oil.  Congress  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  six-month  extension  of  the  Allocation 
Act  to  provide  time  for  final  resolution  of 
the  energy  legislation  and  to  keep  oil  prices 
from  skyrocketing  if  the  control  legislation 
were  to  expire  at  the  end  of  August.  We 
urgently  a.ik  the  President  to  sign  the  bill. 
If  he  refuses  to  do  so,  the  responsibility  for 
higher  fuel  costs  will  rest  squarely  with  him. 
We  acted  on  the  needs  of  people  who  need 
help  mo.st — Sopial  Security  recipients  who 
got  an  urgently  needed  eight  percent  Increase 
In  benefits  in  July:  young  people  entering  an 
all  but  hopeless  summer  Job  marl:et;  the  out- 
of-v.ork  homeowner  facing  mortgage  fore- 
cloivire;  the  small  businessman;  the  farmer 
and  livestock  producer,  and  the  veteran. 

Despite  partisan  claims  bv  the  Adminis- 
tration, this  has  been  a  "do-much"  Congress. 
This  Is  the  verdict  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  an  Effective  Congress  after  reviewing 
the  Impressive  record  of  accomplishment: 

"The  94th  (Congress)  has  passed  more  leg- 
islation during  its  first  six  months  than  any 
Congress  save  one  since  Roosevelt's  first  100 
day=." 

It  Is  a  record  achieved  despite  the  Admin- 
istration's attempt  to  rule  by  veto  and  frus- 
trate the  majority  will  of  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress. 

The  President  vetoed  the  S5.3  billion  Emer- 
gency Employment  Appropriations  bill.  But 
Congress  came  right  back  and  enacted  many 
of  the  key  provisions  of  that  measure, 
amounting  to  82.9  billion. 

The  President  vetoed  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1975.  But  two  days  later  Congress 
enacted  legislation  providing  SIO  billion  for 
subsidized  home  purchases  and  mortgage  aid 
to  unemployed  homeowners. 

The  President  vetoed  the  omnibus  health 
bill.  But  Conirre^s  resoxuidlngly  overrode  the 
veto.  384  to  43  In  the  House.  67  to  15  In  the 
Senate,  breaking  the  veto  grip  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  In  less  than  a  year  has  vetoed  only 
six  fewer  public  bills  (34)  than  his  predeces- 
sor did  in  more  than  five  and  a  half  years. 

Recognizing  the  floundering  economy  as 
the  top  priority  for  action.  Congress  enacted 
far-re.-iching  measures  to  stimulate  economic 
recovery.  Among  the  major  achievements  by 
the  midway  point  In  the  first  session  were 
these: 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  providing 
nearly  $25  billion  in  tax  cuts  for  1974  and 
1975  and  $2  billion  In  additional  1975  tax 
revenues.  The  measure  also  gave  30  million 
hard-pressed  Social  Security  recipients  a  one- 
time $50  cash  payment,  encouraged  business 
expansion  and  employment  through  a  $3.3 
billion  temporary  increase  in  the  investment 
tax  credit,  provided  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits  for  the  Jobless  in  high 
unemployment  states,  and  repealed  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowance  for  large  pro- 
ducers; 

Comprehensive  jobs  legislation  which  pro- 
vided $1.6  bUlion  for  310,000  public  service 
Jobs,  $473  million  for  840,000  summer  youth 
Jobs,  and  additional  funds  for  others  partic- 
ularly hard  hit  by  unemployment — construc- 
tion workers,  older  Americans,  and  low  In- 
come college  students  seeking  part-time  work 
to  continue  their  educations; 

A  first-ln-hlstory  budget  resolution  setting 


a  target  spending  level  of  $367  billion  for  fis- 
cal 1976,  a  figure  designed  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic recovery,  within  reasonable  spending 
and  deficit  ceilings; 

A  resolution  calling  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  increase  the  money  supply  and  lower  In- 
terest rates; 

Rejection  of  six  Administration  public 
works  deferrals  totaling  more  than  $81  mil- 
lion; and 

Broadened  assistance  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  an  improved  farm  disaster  loan 
program. 

The  House  also  has  cleared  a  number  of 
measures  that  are  now  awaiting  Senate 
action: 

A  $5-bilUon  local  public  works  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  provide  200,000  jobs  for  workers 
in  the  building  trades; 

Help  for  small  businessmen,  including 
loans  for  those  hurt  economically  by  dis- 
ruption of  public  utilities;  and 

LegiUatlou  prohibiting  federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  offering  variable  In- 
terest rate  mortgage  loans  on  family  liomfis 
or  apartments. 

In  the  energy  field  the  House  has  been 
working  on  a  variety  of  approaches  designed 
to  dovetail  into  a  comprehensive  policy. 

Included  are  (a)  an  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  (b)  disap- 
proval of  the  President's  plans  for  oil  decon- 
trol, (c)  opening  up  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves,  (d)  programs  for  greatly  expanded 
energy  research,  (e)  energy  conservation  leg- 
islation Including  oil  import  quotas  and  auto 
fuel  efficiency  requirements  and  (f)  snergy 
conservation  and  oU  policy  legislation  in- 
cluding oil  pricing  and  standby  controls. 

Pending  business  In  September  will  be 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  7014,  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act.  Ihe 
House  in  eight  days  of  debate  has  completed 
three  titles  of  the  bill,  including  the  crucial 
area  of  oil  pricing. 

The  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy 
Act: 

Gives  the  President  standby  autlicrity  to 
impose  energy  conservation  measures  and 
rationing  with  Congressional  approval  in 
case  of  severe  energy  supply  interruption; 

Provides  f-'r  a  one  billion  barrel  National 
Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve; 

Proi'ides  for  a  rollback  on  the  price  of  new 
oil  and  a  sensible  ceiling  on  tlie  price  of  old 
oil,  designed  to  protect  the  consumer's 
pocketbook,  while  giving  industry  the  re- 
soiirces  for  further  exploration  and  develop- 
ment; and 

Authorizes  federal  programs  to  encourage 
energy  conservation  among  big  Industrlsil 
users  and  provides  for  automobile  fuel  effi- 
ciency standards  and  energy  labeling  and  ef- 
ficiency standards  for  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

Earlier,  the  House  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion  Act, 
which  offers  a  four -pronged  approach  lo  the 
energy  crisis : 

Mandatory  oil  import  quotas  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  The  quotas  v,'ould 
be  7  million  barrels  a  day  in  1975  and  1976, 
6.5  million  for  1977,  6  million  in  1978  and 
1979  and  6.5  million  thereafter; 

Rigid  anti-gas  guzzler  auto  efficiency 
standards  for  Detroit — fleet  average  mileage, 
standards  of  18  miles  a  gallon  for  the  1978 
model  year  rising  to  28  miles  a  gallon  for 
1985  and  beyond,  to  be  enforced  by  fines; 

Creation  of  an  energy  trust  fund  to  de- 
velop new  energy  technologies,  domestic  re- 
sourres  and  more  efficient  public  transpor- 
tation systems;    and 

A  phasing  in  of  excise  taxes  on  natural 
gas  and  oil  used  by  business  to  encourage 
a  shift  to  coal  and  nuclear  power. 

This  positive  and  responsible  approach  to 
energy  would  result  In  revenues  rising  to 
$2.4  billion  by  1980  and  a  reduction  In  oil 
imports  of  575,000  barrels  a  day  In  1977 
rising  to  two  million  by  1986. 


The  House  and  Senate  have  passed  a  $5.8- 
billlon,  15-month  authorization  bill  for  the 
E;:ergy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA),  boosting  energy  research 
s.-endlng  by  $1  billion  In  fiscal  1976. 

Specific  sums  were  earmarked  for  nuclear 
programs,  fossU  energy  development,  solar 
energy,  geothennal  developm.ent  and  con- 
servation, and  advanced  energy  and  physics 
research. 

In  addition,  the  House  passed  legislation 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  over  the  rich  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
at  Elk  Hills,  California,  and  sell  commercial 
production  rights  by  competitive  bidding. 

And  it  vigorously  opposed  the  Administra- 
tion's attempts  to  Impose  rich-man's  ration- 
ing by  precipitous  and  unwarranted  fuel 
price  Increases. 

While  the  economy  and  energy  commanded 
top  priority  on  the  Congressional  agenda,  we 
also  took  action  to  strengthen  a  wide  range 
of  Important  programs  for  the  people  of  the 
nation. 

Congress  rejected  the  President's  five-per- 
cent ceiling  on  increased  benefits  for  Social 
Security  recipients  and  assured  that  they 
would  receive  a  full  8  percent  increase  In 
July  to  keep  pace  with  skyrocketing  i..flation. 

Congress  successfully  fought  off  the  Ad- 
ministration's attempts  to  saddle  nearly  20 
million  food  stamp  recipients  with  higher 
food  stamp  prices. 

Congress  sent  to  the  President  a  $190  mil- 
lion bill  to  boost  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  by  10  to  12  per- 
cent and  by  12  percent  for  veterans' 
survivors. 

The  House  passed  a  $1.6  biUion,  three-year 
health  manpower  bill.  We  enacted  into  law 
a  bill  making  Medicaid  eligibility  permanent 
for  those  who  would  otherwise  have  become 
liieUglble  because  of  1972  Social  Security 
benefit  increases.  Both  Houses  are  in  con- 
ference on  a  bill  authorizing  $147  million 
for  development  disabilities  programs.  And 
Congress  overrode  the  veto  of  important 
legislation  for  health  services  and  health 
revenue  sharing,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  and  nurses  training. 

We  strengthened  our  commitment  to  qual- 
ity education  by  appropriating  $7.75  billion 
for  the  major  federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
grams, including  advance  funding  for  nscttl 
1977.  A  veto-prone  President  rejected  the 
bill,  but  we  will  vote  to  override  that  veto 
in  September. 

Both  Houses  voted  to  extend  and  improve 
the  National  School  Lunch  and  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Acts. 

Congress  extended  the  landmark  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  broaaened  Its  coverage  to 
Mexican  Americans  and  other  minority  lan- 
guage groups,  who  still  are  denied  the  funda- 
mental rif  ht  to  vote. 

Congress  took  responsible  actio.i  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  prudent  U.S.  defense  posture. 

And  we  have  accomplished  much  more  with 
action  to  protect  our  environment,  improve 
our  transportation  systems,  and  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  refugees  from  Indo- 
china. We  sought  to  Improve  farm  prices  and 
protect  against  food  shortages  and  to  estab- 
lish a  fair  policy  for  strip  mining,  but  the 
President  vetoed  both  these  measures. 

It  is  a  long  and  impressive  record — a  record 
of  action  that  puts  the  needs  of  the  people 
above  partisan  concerns. 

But  urgent  challenges  await  us  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  this  session. 

Despite  our  progress,  we  must  fashion  a 
more  comprehensive  energy  policy  aimed  at 
conservation  and  developing  new  energy 
sources  without  saddling  the  consumer  with 
unbearable  costs  nor  business  with  punitive 
restrictions. 

Despite  our  progress  and  despite  encour- 
aging signs,  millions  of  Americans  are  out 
of  work  and  running  out  of  hope.  We  must 
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expand  Job  opportunities  and 
framework  for  economic  recover^ 

Our  tax  structure  which 
Interests  and  super  rich  to 
share  of  taxes  urgently  needs 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
Ing  on  such  a  bill  that  we  expect ; 
before  the  year  Is  out.  And  the 
be  extended  through  1976. 

We   must  strengthen  health 
tlon  and  improve  health  care 
need   additional   emergency 
ures  to  revitalize  one  of  the 
tors  of  the  economy  and  to  glv 
opportunity  for  decent  housing 
prices. 

Other  goals  developed  by  a 
and   Policy   Committee   Task 
start  of  the  94th  Congress  include 
legislation,  creation  of  a 
tlon  Agency  and  a  review  of  the 
rlty  System. 

These  goals  and  the  others  we 
In  the  94th  Congress  will  not 
structloniem  from  the  Administ 
the  Legislative  Branch,  nor  to 
sanshlp.  They  will  yield  only  t< 
and    cooperative    action    on 
American  people.  The  Democratic 
of  the  Congress  will  continue 
Initiative  in  that  endeavor. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se 
man  from  Indiana   (Mr. 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr 
1937,    the    Congress    has 
passed  legislation  designed  to 
leans  secure  adequate  housin  r 
lowing  information  gives  a 
tlon  of  key  Federal  housing 
currently  in  operation,  outllnps 
Ity  for  the  programs,  and 
ested  citizens  to  nearby 
ofiQces. 

The  two  major  sources  of 
for  housing  are  the  Farmers 
ministration — FmHA — in    tho 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
of  Housing  and  Urban 
HUD.  In  addition,  the  Veterans 
istration  administers  housing 
for  armed  services  veterans, 
ans    are    generally    given 
treatment  in  applying  for  all  t 
housin?  assistance  outlined 
nue  sharing  funds  are  expectj?d 
an  Increasing  role  In  providin 
local  housing  in  the  future,  as 
HUD  and  Farmers  Home 
grams  for  the  individual  buyei 
builder,  as  well  as  programs 
muni  ties. 

A  list  of  nearby  housing 
the  end  of  this  program 


I.    INDIVmtTAL    PROGRAMII 
rARlCXRS    HOBCE   AOMrNISTIUfnON 

The  purpKJse  of  the  Farmers 
ministration  is  to  channel  credjt 
ers,  rural  residents  and  small 
ties,  and  thus  encourage  people 
in  rural  areas.  The  FmHA 
to  qualified  persons  for  a  variety 
Ing  projects  when  they  cannotf 
receive  the  financial  assistance 
Most  of  their  local  program; 
two  categories:  guaranteed  aqd 
loans.  Guaranteed  loans  are 
serviced   by    private   lenders 
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Complete  the  FmHA  guarantees  to  limit  any  loss  In- 
curred by  the  lender  to  a  specific  per- 
centage of  the  loan.  Rates  are  deter- 
mined by  the  borrower  and  lender,  unless 
otherwise  stipulated  by  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  insured  loans  are  originated,  made 
and  serviced  by  the  FmHA.  Interest  rates 
are  generally  determined  by  the  current 
cost  of  Federal  borrowing. 

The  eligibility  requirements  mentioned 
for  each  program  are  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration guidelines.  Local  FmHA  of- 
fices make  the  ultimate  eligibility  deci- 
sions and  award  the  loans.  Applicants 
may  appeal  unfavorable  decisions  to  the 
State  FmHA,  and  if  still  dissatisfied,  to 
the  national  FmHA  office. 

1.    HOMEOWNERSHIF    LOANS 

These  loans  can  be  used  to  purchase 
a  new  or  existing  home,  or  to  build,  re- 
habilitate, or  relocate  an  owner-occupied 
single-family  dwelling.  The  homes  may 
be  located  on  individual  land  tracts  or  In 
subdivisions.  The  loan  includes  the  cost 
of  buying  a  "minimum  but  adequate 
site." 

General  eligibility:  Interested  families 
must  currently  be  without  decent,  safe 
and  sanitary  housing:  they  must  be  im- 
able  to  obtain  a  private  loan  on  terms 
they  can  afford;  they  must  be  able  to 
meet  house  pa3Tnents  and  other  house- 
hold expense  obligations:  the  home  to  be 
mortgaged  must  be  modest,  currently 
averaging  about  1,100  square  feet  of 
living  area;  and,  the  family  must  locate 
in  a  rural  area — now  defined  by  FmHA 
as  a  locale  with  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000,  outside  a  metropolitan  area. 
Lower-  and  moderate-income  families 
are  eligible  to  apply;  applicants'  adjusted 
family  incomes  generally  do  not  exceed 
$12,900. 

2.    HOME  IMPROVEMENT  OR  ENLARGEMXNT  LOANS 

These  loans  can  be  made  to  improve 
or  enlarge  existing  buildings,  or  to  com- 
plete a  home  on  which  considerable  con- 
struction work  has  already  been 
finished. 

General  eligibility:  Interested  families 
must  meet  the  criteria  outlined  in  (1) 
above,  but  a  title  Is  not  necessary  to 
secure  the  loan  if  the  applicant  has 
other  evidence,  such  as  tax  records,  that 
show  him  to  be  the  property  owner. 

3.    HOME   SEFAIB    LOANS 

These  loans   are   provided   to   make 

rural  housing  safer  and  healthier.  These 

loans  are  often  made  for  minor  repairs 

such  as  the  addition  of  cooking  or  toUet 

facilities,     repairing     roofs,     installing 

screens  or  windows,  or  insulation.  The 

loans  carry  an  interest  rate  of  1%  for 

up  to  20  years.  The  maximum  loan  Is 

$5,000. 

General  eligibility :  Interested  families 

Home  Ad-     '"'^*'  ^  lower  income  owner-occupants 

to  farm-     °^  homes  located  in  rural  areas,  have  ad- 

:ommunl-     J^^^  incomes  of  generally  below  $8,500. 

to  live     ^"^  ^^  ineligible  for  either  homeowner- 

supAlies  credit    ^^^P  °^  home  Improvement  loans. 

of  hOUS-  *•   ''^"**    OWNERSHIP   LOANS 

otherwise  These  loans  are  provided  for  buying 

they  need,  or  enlarging  farms:    constructing,   im- 

fall  into  proving  or  repairing  farm  homes  and 

insured  farm  service   buildings;    and  for  some 

made  and  other  farm  and  nonfarm  enterprises. 

and    the  The  Interest  rate  on  loans  is  5  percent 
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a  year  on  the  unpaid  principal;   the 
maximum  term  is  40  years. 

General  eligibility:  The  applicant 
must  have  recent  farm  experience, 
management  ability,  be  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  elsewhere  at  affordable 
rates,  and  be  reliant  on  farm  Income  to 
have  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

S.    SELF-HELP    HOUSING 

These  loans  are  granted  to  finance  the 
work  of  low-income  families  who  wish 
to  provide  most  of  the  labor  required  to 
construct  their  new  homes  In  order  to 
reduce  construction  costs.  FmHA  also 
grants  these  groups  technical  assistance 
to  cover  the  provision  of  certain  equip- 
ment like  power  tools,  to  train  family 
members  in  construction  techniques,  and 
to  hire  construction  supervisors. 

General  eligibility:  Self-help  assist- 
ance is  available  to  groups  of  6  to  10  area 
families  with  similar  interests  In  self- 
help  housing.  Local  FmHA  offices  should 
be  able  to  help  in  locating  other  families. 
All  the  participants  must  be  lower-In- 
come families,  defined  generally  as  fami- 
lies whose  adjusted  annual  incomes  do 
not  exceed  $8,500.  The  self-help  houses 
must  be  modest  in  design,  and  must  be 
located  In  a  rural  area — a  locale  with  a 
population  of  less  than  10,000  outside  a 
metropolitan  area.  All  participants  must 
be  unable  to  afford  customary  housing 
loans,  but  must  be  financially  able  to 
meet  household  expenses. 

e.   INTEREST  CREDIT   PROGRAM   FOR   FmHA   LOANS 

Most  Interest  credit  loans  are  made 
under  the  homeownership  program.  The 
maximum  credit  which  can  be  provided 
is  that  which  reduces  the  effective  inter- 
est rate  on  the  loan  to  1  percent,  or  20 
percent  of  the  family's  adjusted  income, 
whichever  Is  less.  Such  credits  are  gen- 
erally made  to  applicants  for  FmHA 
loans  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$8,500. 

General  eligibility:  Families  must 
qualify  for  a  Farmers  Home  loan  pro- 
gram. Interest  credits  are  available  only 
when  the  needs  of  the  applicant  cannot 
be  met  with  financial  assistance  avail- 
able from  other  sources. 

7.    RTTRAL  RENTAL  PROGRAM 

Farmers  Home  makes  direct  loans  to 
finance  rental  or  cooperative  housing  and 
related  facilities  for  lower-  and  moder- 
ate-income rural  families  and  senior 
citizens.  Sponsors  of  such  projects  can  be 
profit,  nonprofit,  or  limited  profit  enter- 
prises. Profit-oriented  borrowers  pay  the 
regular  FmHA  borrowing  rate,  while  non- 
profit sponsors  are  eligible  for  interest 
credit. 

General  eligibility:  Landlords  are  re- 
sponsible for  renting  their  units.  Rental 
and  occupancy  charges  for  tenants  are 
based  on  family  income  and  cannot  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  that  monthly  income. 
Interested  people  should  inquire  at  their 
nearby  FmHA  office  about  the  availabil- 
ity of  this  program. 

HOUSING  AND   URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 

HUD  aid  to  Indl'-iduals  for  housing 
focuses  on  two  areas :  Insuring  home  im- 
provement and  mortgage  loans,  and  pro- 
viding funds  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween fair  market  rent  and  the  rent  that 
lower-income  families  living  in  approved. 
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private  housing  complexes  can  afford  to 
pay.  The  major  HUD  programs  affecting 
9th  District  residents  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.    MAJOR   HOME  IMPROVEMENTS  LOAN 
INSURANCE 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  fam- 
ilies repair  existing  residential  structures 
through  guaranteeing  families'  loans  for 
such  pui-poses.  The  maximum  insurable 
loan  is  for  $12,000. 

General  eligibility:  Any  family  Is  eli- 
gible to  apply.  An  application  fee  Is  re- 
quired. The  lending  Institution  granting 
the  loan  will  make  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  eligibility. 

2.    MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    FOR    HOMES 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  fam- 
ilies secure  mortgage  loans  to  buy  or 
build  homes.  HUD  will  Insure  approved 
loans  up  to  $45,000. 

General  eligibility:  A  family  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  minimum  downpayment 
requirements  determined  by  HUD.  The 
loan  to  be  insured  can  represent  97  per- 
cent of  the  first  $25,000  of  appraised 
value,  90  percent  of  the  value  between 
$25,000  and  $35,000,  and  80  percent  of 
the  value  exceeding  $35,000.  All  families 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  the  program,  and 
the  lending  institution  will  make  the  ul- 
timate decision  on  eligibility.  An  appli- 
cation fee  is  required.  HUD  appraises  the 
property  for  the  lender. 

3.    LOWER    INCOME    HOUSING    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM SECTION   ,8 

This  program  provides  armual  contri- 
butions by  HUD  to  participating  owners 
of  lower-income  housing  that  provide  de- 
cent, affordable  housing  to  those  who 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  it  otherwise. 
The  tenants  pay  their  rent  directly  to 
the  landlord,  with  HUD  making  up  the 
difference  between  what  the  family  can 
afford,  and  what  the  market  rent  is  de- 
termined to  be. 

General  eligibility:  The  landlord 
makes  all  decisions  regarding  tenants, 
and  all  tenants  need  not  be  participants 
in  the  housing  assistance  program,  al- 
though a  landlord  cannot  refuse  a  lower- 
income  family  when  he  has  vacancies  In 
order  to  hold  such  vacancies  for  families 
who  can  afford  full  rent.  Generally,  fam- 
ilies whose  adjusted  annual  incomes  are 
less  th.^.n  80  percent  of  the  area  median 
Income  are  eligible  to  participate  in  this 
program.  The  area  HUD  office  can  pro- 
vide information  to  interested  citizens 
about  qualifications  and  about  the  avail- 
ability of  section  8  approved  housing  in 
their  areas. 

VETERANS     PROGRAMS 
1.    GI    HOME    LOANS 

These  loans  can  be  used  to  buy  a  home, 
condominium,  or  a  mobile  home,  with 
or  without  a  lot;  to  build,  repair,  alter,  or 
improve  a  home;  or  to  refinance  an  ex- 
isting home  loan.  The  maximum  loan 
entitlement  available  to  each  veteran  is 
currently  $17,500,  and  no  loan  can  exceed 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  transaction.  Veterans  make  arrange- 
ments through  private  lending  institu- 
tions. Applicants  present  certificates  of 
eligibility  to  the  lending  institutions  of 
their  choice.  Veterans  discharged  after 
January  31,  1955,  should  have  received 


computerized  certificates  of  eligibility 
shortly  after  discharge.  Other  veterans 
may  secure  their  certificates  by  sending 
VA  Form  X  26-1880,  "Request  for  Deter- 
mination of  Eligibility  and  Available 
Loan  Guaranty  Entitlement,"  with  sup- 
porting documents  to  the  VA  regional 
office  nearest  them. 

General  eligibility:  All  veterans  and 
surviving  unmarried  spouses  of  WW  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict  with  at  least  90 
days'  active  service,  and  all  veterans  and 
surviving  unmarried  spouses  of  veterans 
discharged  after  January  31,  1955,  with 
at  least  181  days  of  active  service  are 
eligible  for  this  entitlement.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  determines  the 
ability  of  the  veteran  to  handle  mortgage 
payments  for  a  particular  property. 

2.    FHA    HOME    MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 
FOR    VETERANS 

Any  veteran,  peacetime  or  otherwise, 
with  at  least  90  days'  active  service, 
whether  or  not  he  has  obtained  a  home 
loan  under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  may  undertake 
homeownership  tlirough  the  FHA  home 
mortgage  Insurance  program  for  veter- 
ans. Interested  veterans  should  obtain  a 
certificate  of  veteran  status,  which  must 
be  presented  to  the  private  lender  for 
consideration  for  the  program. 

General  eligibility:  All  veterans  with 
90  days'  active  service  and  an  honorable 
discharge  are  eligible.  The  lending  insti- 
tution makes  the  ultimate  decision  re- 
garding the  loan. 

n.    COMMUNITY    PROGRAMS 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

1.    RURAL    HOUSING    SITE    LOANS 

Short-term  loans  are  available  from 
FmHA  to  public  bodies  and  to  nonprofit 
organizations  to  buy  and  develop  build- 
ing sites  to  be  used  by  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  Interest  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  on  FmHA  housing  loans, 
unless  the  sites  to  be  purchased  for  use 
by  families  in  self-help  housing  pro- 
grams, which  carry  a  3-percent  Interest 
rate. 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

One.  HUD  offers  several  mortgage  in- 
surance programs  to  encourage  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  housing  for  mod- 
erate- and  low-Income  families  and  for 
the  elderly. 

Two.  Community  development  block 
grants/discretionary  grants.  Under  title 
I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment  Act  of  1974,  HUD  must  delegate 
at  least  20  percent  and  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  its  community  development 
funds  to  nonurban  areas.  Units  of  gov- 
ernment outside  major  metropolitan 
areas  can  submit  a  development  plan  and 
an  application  for  discretionary  funds. 
These  funds  are  to  be  used  to  provide  de- 
cent housing  and  living  environments  for 
residents.  Awards  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  have  already  been  made,  but  com- 
munlties  period  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
begins. 

INFORMATION 

Most  lending  Institutions — banks,  sav- 
ings and  loans,  mortgage  companies — 
have  information  regarding  loan  Insur- 
ance programs  available  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  Farmers  Home,  Vet- 


erans, and  HUD  programs.  Additional 
information  may  be  sought  at  the  area 
offices  of  these  agencies,  listed  below: 

Farmers    Home    Administration    Offices 

Monroe  and  Brown  Covintles — ^pbone — 
812-336-8585:  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. P.O.  Box  1325,  204  W.  17th  St.,  Bloom- 
Ington,  Ind.  47401. 

Harrison  and  Floyd  Counties — phone — 
812-738-3121:  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, P.O.  Box  97,  Weber  Bldg.,  Corydon. 
Ind.    47112. 

Dearborn,  Ohio  and  Ripley  Counties — 
phone — 812-432-5312:  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. P.O.  Box  14,  Baker  Bldg.,  Dills- 
boro,  Ind.  47018. 

Decatur  and  Franklin  Counties — phone — 
812-663-8317:  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, P.O.  Box  524,  Suite  1,  9  North  Bend 
Plaza,    Greensburg,    Ind.    47240. 

Jefferson  and  Switzerland  Counties — 
phone — 812-273-4062:  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, 1417  Bear  Street,  Madison. 
Ind.    47250. 

Payette    and     TJnlon    Counties — phone 

317-629-1002:  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, 1653  S.  Memorial  Drive,  New  Castle. 
Ind.    47362. 

Jennings,     Bartholomew,      and     Jackson 
Counties— phone — 812-346-3126:        Farmers 
Home  Administration,  P.O.  Box   116,  R    1 
E.   Buckeye  St.,  North  Vernon,   Ind.' 47266! 

Washington  County — phone — 812-883- 
2802:  Farmers  Home  Administration,  PO 
Box  426,  Hilltop  Plaza,  RJi.  4.  Salem,  Ind' 
47167. 

Scott  and  Clark  Counties — phone — 813- 
752-3708:  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
P.O.  Box  242,  Federal  BuUdlng,  Scottsbura 
Ind.    47170.  *' 

HUD  AREA  OFFICE 

HUD  Area  Office,  WUlowbrook  6  Bldg., 
4720  Bangsway  Drive,  Indianapolis.  Ind' 
46205.    Phone — 317-269-6311. 

veterans    ADMINISTRATION    REGIONAL    OFFICE 

Veterans  Administration,  575  N.  Pennsyl- 
vania St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46204.  Phone 

317-635-5221. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  STABILITY  ACT 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  debate  on  a  bill  or  amend- 
ment. It  Is  not  always  possible  to  correct 
every  real  or  imagined  inaccuracy  or 
misstatement  which  the  opposing  other 
side  might  make  concerning  the  Issue. 
Therefore,  in  most  instances,  It  is  neces- 
sary for  each  side  to  make  its  points  such 
rebuttal  as  time  permits,  and  *t  the 
Members  decide  the  merits  of  the  issue 
based  on  their  judgment  of  the  debate 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  bill  or  amend- 
ment. 

However,  yesterday  during  the  course 
of  debate  on  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  H.R.  8731,  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  Amendments  of 
1975,  certain  statements  were  made 
about  my  amendment  which  were  inac- 
curate and  since  some  Members  might 
have  been  mistaken  because  of  those 
statements,  I  desire  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  had 
the  effect  of  striking  out  section  3  of  the 
bill,  which  added  a  new  subsection  to  the 
existing  law  which  would  be  designated 
as  "section  2(g)"  and  which  would  give 
the  Council  certain  new  powers  and  au- 
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their  job."  Since  the  Council  has  not  had 
that  power  during  the  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, I  must  conclude  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  would  have  to  agree 
with  me,  therefore,  that  since  its  incep- 
tion this  Council  has,  in  fact,  been  a 
fraud. 

Since  the  Agency  still  has  no  enforce- 
ment power  and  since  the  Agency  has 
such  an  inadequate  staff  to  accomplish 
any  meaningful  purpose,  it  remains  a 
useless  agency,  but  now  has  been  trans- 
formed by  the  addition  of  mandatory  re- 
porting and  subpena  powers  into  a  use- 
less and  harassing  agency,  still  inca- 
pable of  dealing  with  inflation  and,  there- 
fore, still  a  fraud  on  the  American  public. 


SUPPORT  FOR  MANASSAS  NA- 
TIONAL BATTLEFIELD  PARK  EX- 
PANSION GROWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Harris)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  H.R.  8207,  a  bill  to  expand 
tha  boundaries  of  th3  Manassas  National 
Battlefield  Park  in  Prince  William  and 
Fairfax  Counties,  Va.  I  am  pleased  that 
27  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill.  They  follow:  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  But- 
ler, Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Da:;  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Lloyd  of  California,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Steelman.  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  TsoNCAS.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Two  local  newspapers  have  given  their 
editorial  support  to  this  effort,  the  Jour- 
nal Messenger  on  July  22  and  the  Poto- 
mac News  on  July  18. 

Five  organizations  have  also  endorsed 
expansion  of  the  park:  The  Prince  Wil- 
liam Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  the 
Greater  Manassas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Virginia  Division  of  the 
United  I>aughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  Prince  William  League  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  on  the 
legislation  can  be  held  during  the  next 
few  months  and  we  can  see  its  prompt 
enactment. 


RESOLUTION  STATING  POSITION 
OF  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IF  ISRAEL  IS  SUSPENDED 
OR  EXPELLED  FROM  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS  GENERAL   ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  letter  I  addressed  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  last  week  respecting  the 
resolution  sponsored  by  the  minority 
leader  and  me.  As  I  said : 

I  conceive  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization as  one  in  which  all  nations  of 


the  world,  who  are  members,  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  and  state  their 
views.  Unfortunately,  various  constituent 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  are  being 
used  to  further  belligerent  purposes  by 
certain  states  hostile  to  Israel.  In  ef- 
fect, Israel  has  already  been  barred  from 
participating  in  certain  activities  of  the 
UNESCO,  and  the  threat  has  also  been 
made  to  bar  Israel  from  participating  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  filing 
today  a  resolution  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  state  the  position  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  event  Israel 
is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

In  essence,  the  resolution  expresses  the 
strong  disapproval  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  effort  of  certain  na- 
tions to  suspend  or  expel  Israel  from  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Second,  that  if  that  occurs,  then  the 
U.S.  Government  should  reassess  its 
commitments  to  the  General  Assembly, 
looking,  as  one  option,  to  its  possible 
withdrawal  from  the  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
there  are  now  231  cosponsors  for  the 
resolution. 

OPPOSING  A  FIRST-STRIKE 
STRATEGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  Hou<^e,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  in  the  House,  along  with 
29  cosponsors,  a  resolution  '"To  dcncimce 
the  strategy  of  a  first  strike  with  nuclear 
we:ipons". 

A  number  of  factors  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
is  necessary. 

On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Secretary  Schle- 
singer  has  of  late  been  indulging  in  an 
aggressive  rhetoric  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  nuclear  sabre-rattling.  He  has 
announced  loudly  that  he  does  not  shrink 
one  bit  from  the  thought  that  the  United 
States  might  make  use  of  nucleir  weap- 
ons in  a  war  before  our  adversaries  do. 
Within  certain  bounds,  this  first  use 
doctrine  is  neither  new,  nor  shocking: 
Our  willingness  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
to  keep  NATO  nations  from  being  over- 
rim  has  been  an  important  element  of 
our  strategy  in  Europe  since  World  War 

n. 

But  Mr.  Schlesinger's  declarations 
have  gone  far  beyond  merely  afBrming 
the  continuing  validity  of  our  NATO 
commitments.  First,  he  has  advocated 
that  the  United  States  develop,  test,  and 
deploy  a  counterforce  nuclear  capac- 
ity. Such  weaponry — which  includes  both 
MIRV.  already  deployed;  MaRV.  in  the 
development  stage,  and  other  terrifying 
devices — gives  to  the  United  States  the 
capability  of  launching  a  first-strike 
against  tiiose  missile  sites  which  are  So- 
viet Russia's  final  "deterrent"  against  us. 
In  other  words,  the  Secretary  is  threat- 
ening the  Soviet  Union  with  the  possi- 
bility that  its  nuclear  deterrent  will  soon 
be  obsolete.  The  result:  The  Soviet  Union 
will  inevitably  duplicate  our  technologi- 
cal accomplishments,  rendering  our  own 
deterrent  obsolete,  and  creating  the  fear 
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on  each  side  that  it  may  be  vulnerable 
to  a  nuclear  first  strike.  This  fear  in  turn 
is  dangerously  likely  to  create  an  inevi- 
table temptation  to  launch  a  pre-emptive 
first  strike. 

Such  developments  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. We  must  renounce  the  counter- 
force,  first-strike  strategy;  and  we  must 
make  our  renunciation  the  basis  for  a 
negotiated,  mutual  ban  on  first-strike 
weaponry 

This  explains  v.'hat  my  resolution 
would  do. 

Now  for  what  my  resolution  would  not 
do:  and  it  is  here  that  I  reach  the  sub- 
ject of  my  disagreement  with  my  friend 
and  colleague  Mr.  Ottincer's  resolution 
to  renounce  all  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  the  United  States. 

Tlie  crux  of  my  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Ottinger  lies  in  the  effect  that  his  res- 
olution would  have  on  one  of  the  most 
\1tal  links  in  our  foreign  relations — 
namely,  our  relationship  with  NATO  and 
our  European  allies. 

In  the  30  years  since  1945,  no  militai-y 
observer  has  ever  suggested  that  NATO's 
conventional  forces  have  anywhere  near 
the  muscle  nece.?sary  to  fight  on  an  equal 
basis  against  the  massive  conventional 
might  at  the  disposal  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations — recent  observers  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  our 
forces  would  be  lucky  to  be  able  to  cover 
their  own  retreat  to  port  cities  in  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  attack.  Rather,  the 
point  of  our  large  military  presence  in 
Europe  has  always  been  to  assure  the 
NATO  nations — as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union — that  in  the  event  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope. NATO's  war  would  be  our  war  to 
be  fought  with  whatever  weapons  were 
necessary. 

There  has  never  been  any  suggestion 
that  our  commitment  to  NATO  was  any- 
thing less  than  this.  President  Kennedy 
stated  the  matter  succinctly  in  a  news 
conference  on  February  14, 1963.  He  said: 

The  loss  of  Western  Europe  would  be  de- 
structive to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  So  we  feel  that  there  is  no  question 
that  these  weapons  (nuclear)  would  be  used 
to  protect  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 

Speaking  to  the  press  a  year  earlier, 
on  March  29,  1962,  President  Kennedy 
had  made  the  same  point — and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
while  first  use  was  thinkable,  a  first- 
strike  was  not: 

Question.  Mr.  President,  could  you  elab- 
orate on  the  Idea  attributed  to  you  In  a 
magazine  article  that  there  may  be  clrciun- 
stances  under  which  we  would  have  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  a  nuclear  war? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Salinger's 
statement  made  It  very  clear  that  this  was 
Intended  to  be  merely  a  restatement  of  a 
traditional  position  where  if  a  vital  area — 
and  I  think  the  area  that  Mr.  Salinger  used 
was  West  Europe — were  being  overrun  by 
conventional  forces,  that  the  United  States 
would  take  means,  avaUable  means,  to  de- 
fend Western  Europe.  It  was  not  Intended 
to  suggest,  as  Mr.  Salinger  said,  that  this 
meant  that  the  United  States  would  take 
aggressive  action  on  its  own  part,  or  would 
launch  an  attack,  a  so-called  preventive  at- 
tack on  Its  part.  That's  not  our  policy  nor 
the  policy  of  previous  administrations.  The 
article  read  In  context  makes  It  clear  that 
we're  talking  about  If  there  was  an  attack 
of  overwhelming  proportions  by  conventional 
forces  In  an  area  such  as  Europe,  we  would 
meet  our  treaty  commitments. 


This  kind  of  treaty  commitment  did 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  was 
committed  to  use  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  the  Soviet  Union.  By  1962 
and  1963,  the  United  States  had  cer- 
tainly moved  beyond  the  strategy  of 
"massive  retaliation"  enunciated  by  John 
Foster  Dulles  in  the  Eisenhower  years. 
But  it  did  mean  that  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  used  against  the  at- 
tacking forces  if  nece.ssary. 

Mr.  Ottinger  argues  that  the  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  will  necessarily 
result  in  all-out  nuclear  warfare.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  so,  but  the 
important  point  is  that  nobody — includ- 
ing the  Russians — can  be  sure  that  it  is 
not  so.  What  this  means  is  that  the  So- 
viets, in  considering  any  military  offen- 
sives against  the  West  in  Europe,  must 
consider  the  possibility  that  such  an  at- 
tack may  result  in  the  nuclear  holocaust 
that  eveiTbody  dreads.  Such  an  uncer- 
tainty constitutes  a  very  strong  deter- 
rent. Remove  the  uncertainty — by  mak- 
ing clear  that  we  will  not  use  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  even  if  at- 
tacked— and  you  remove  the  deterrent. 

By  the  same  token,  the  confidence  of 
the  West  Germans  and  others  in  the 
U.S.  "nuclear  shield"  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  West  Germans  might  well  feel 
compelled  to  develop  a  nuclear  capability 
cf  their  own.  In  view  of  the  deep-seated 
Rucsian  fear  of  the  Germans,  such  a 
move  would  probably  appear  intolerable 
to  tlie  Soviets,  provoking  a  most  danger- 
ous reaction  and  confrontation.  It  can 
thus  fairly  be  said  that  renunciation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  "first  use"  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Western  Europe 
would  be  destabilizing  and  would  dam- 
age, not  advance,  the  course  of  peace. 

My  proposed  resolution,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  became  U.S.  policy,  would  re- 
assure the  Soviets  that  the  United  States 
would  not  engage  in  a  strategic  nuclear 
first  strike.  This  would  reduce  the  temp- 
tation for  the  Soviets  to  imdertake  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike.  It  would  thus  be  a 
stabilizing  factor  and  would  constitute 
a  brake  on  the  arms  race,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  so-called  coimter-force 
weapons. 

The  Ottinger  resolution  poses  very 
serious  questions,  which  I  hope  we  will 
take  as  seriously  as  will  NATO  nations. 
Specifically:  Was  De  Gaulle  right? 
Should  the  United  States  and  Europe  go 
their  separate  ways,  each  with  its  own 
independent  nuclear  deterrent — or,  if 
Mr.  Ottinger  is  correct  in  his  assessment 
of  European  fears  and  desires,  the  United 
States  with  a  nuclear  deterrent  and  Eu- 
rope without  one?  Should  our  NATO 
commitments  be  fundamentally  revised, 
as  Mr.  Ottinger  implies — leaving  aside 
the  question  of  whether  we  could  or 
should  revise  them  imllaterally? 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  will  take  these 
questions  quite  seriously.  I  hope  we  will 
have  time  this  fall  to  debate  them,  along 
with  other,  separate  issues  that  have  be- 
come Involved  in  the  issue  of  our  nu- 
clear strategy — such  as  the  nature  of 
our  commitment  to  Korea.  I  hope  that 
by  introducing  my  ovm  resolution  along- 
side that  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  I  will  have 
helped  this  debate  by  showing  just  how 
basic  to  all  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy 
Is  the  question  of  our  nuclear  strategy. 


We  can,  I  believe,  refuse  to  follow 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  lead  into  new 
and  more  awful  dimensions  of  nuclear 
terror;  my  resolution  would  do  just  that, 
while  at  the  same  time  reaflBrming  our 
basic  commitments  to  Western  Europe. 


THE  HELSINKI  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEABIIR.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,' the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  is  expected  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment among  nations  at  the  European 
Security  Conference  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 

It  is  an  agreement  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  hailing  as  a  commitment  by 
the  leaders  of  the  more  closed  and  con- 
trolled countries  in  Europe  toward  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  of  ideas  and 
movement  for  the  citizens  of  those 
nations. 

It  is  an  agreement  which  the  President 
and  his  advisors  regard  as  a  part  of  this 
country's  continuing  policy  of  detente 
with  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  otlier  Com- 
munist countries  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  skeptical  of  this 
conference  and  of  this  agreement,  for  I 
question  how  there  can  be  true  freedom 
of  ideas  and  movement  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope as  long  as  certain  documented  con- 
ditions of  oppression  and  intolerance 
continue  to  exist  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  continued  oppression  of  its 
Jewish  and  Ukrainian  citizens,  of  its  dis- 
sidents and  intellectuals  like  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn, 
and  of  its  continued  refusal  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

There  can  be  no  freedom  of  movement 
and  of  ideas,  and  there  can  be  no  real 
detente,  Mr.  Speaker,  until  such  oppres- 
sion stops. 

Signatures  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  Hel- 
sinki will  not  make  it  so.  and  I  think  it 
is  a  cruel  delusion  for  anyone  to  believe 
that  such  progress  in  human  rights  will 
result  from  the  European  Security 
Conference. 

We  can  trade  all  the  tractars  and  scien- 
tific technology  we  want  with  the  Eastern 
European  Communists.  We  can  have  cul- 
tural exchanges  and  we  can  have  joint 
space  adventures. 

But  all  of  these  worthwhile  examples 
of  cooperation  do  not  make  up  the  true 
meaning  and  sense  of  detente — which  is 
that  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  liberty  and  dignity  which  are  im- 
portant to  all  free  men. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  willing  to  enter 
into  that  sort  of  agreement  now,  so  any 
supposed  'detente'  we  speak  of  is  merely 
a  sham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  mast  act  to 
express  its  concern  about  making  detente 
a  reality,  and  about  advancing  the  cause 
of  individual  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Toward  that  end,  I  am  today  intro- 
troducing  two  measures  which  I  think 
this  House  should  pass  to  show  its  true 
commitment  to  achieving  these  goals. 

One  measure  is  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  which  states  It  Is  the  sense  of 
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the  Congress  that  the  Ur^ted  States 
should  make  no  agreement  alt  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  which  would 
recognize  the  forcible,  Illegal  annexation 
by  Russia  of  the  three  Baltc  States  of 
Estoma.  Latvia  and  Llthuaria. 
I  insert  it  into  the  Record  8^  this  point. 
H.  Con.  Res.  374 


wll 
tie 


Whereas  the  three  Baltic  nattons 
nla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
War  !I-.   and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union 
obtain    the    recognition    by 
Security  Conference  of  Its  annez4tlon 
nations:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States 
the  European  Security  Conferen4e 
agree  to  the  recognition  of  the 
quest  of  these  nations  by  the  St)vlet 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of 
{the  Seriate  concurring) ,  That  H 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Unlte<l 
gatlon  to  the  European  Securlt 
should  not  agree  to  the  recognition 
European  Security  Conference 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia, 
Lithuania  and  It  should  remain 
the  United  States  not  to 
way  the  annexation  of  the-Baltlj! 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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This  forcible  annexation  in 
direct  violation  of  Baltic 
take  pride  in  the  United 
position  of  never  having 
act  of  oppression  of  the  citizens 
countries. 

We  must  hold  steadfast  to 
tlon.  and  it  would  be  an 
this  coimtry's  willingness  t< 
for  the  rights  of  free  countries 
men  everywhere  if  this  House 
concurrent  resolution. 

To  the  people  of  these  Hal 
presently    struggling    againit 
domination  of  their  homelands 
my  fervent  support.  I  stand  _ 
efforts  to  regain  the  status  ol 
ent  states. 

Passage  of  this  concurrent 
would  show  these  people  thai 
House  extends  its  support  to 
gle,  and  it  would  be  of  great 

ment  to  them  to  continue 

they  prevail  against  the  forc$ 
tarianlsm. 

The  second  measure  I 
leagues  to  support,   Mr. 
House    resolution    designatlnfe 
22  of  every  year  as  "Ukranlan 
enceday." 

I  insert  this  resolution  int^  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

H.  Res.  668 

Whereas   Ulcralne,   with   a 
forty-seven  million.  Is  the  large^ 
sian  nation  both  In  the  Union 
clalist  Republics  and  in  Eastern 

Whereas  this  nation  occupies 
geographic  and  economic  position 
text  of  Eurasia,  with  prominent 
toward  central  Asia,  the  Caucas\is 
die  East,  and  central  Europe;  a 

Whereas  this  second  largest  Slavic 
with  a  national  history  extendi 
ninth  century  has  made  substai^tial 
butlons  to  world  culture  and 
Immense  potentialities  and 
ther  universal  cultural 

Whereas,   in   partial   recognition 
cultural    contributions    toward 
and  peace,  the  Eighty-sixth  Cont 
United  States  of  America  passed 
cbenko  Memorial  resolution,  lea<llng 
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erection  of  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the 
poet  of  Ukraine,  on  public  grounds  In  our 
Nation's  Capital:  and 

Whereas  the  critical  importance  of  this 
non-Russian  nation  in  world  affairs  has  been 
obliquely  reflected  in  the  original  charter 
membership  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics;  that  is,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  in  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  contemporary  status  of 
Ukraine  has  been  reflected  In  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution  passed  by  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress  in  July  1959,  and 
signed  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Into  Public  Law  86-90;  and 

Whereas  for  the  past  two  decades  the  Con- 
gress, Governors  of  our  major  States,  and 
mayors  in  our  largest  cities  have  consistently 
observed  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  creative  assertions  of  the  Ukrainian 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  Independent  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic,  which  was  established  by 
democratic,  popular  vote  and  national  self- 
determination  on  January  22,  1918,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  proclaim  freedom  for  its  peo- 
ple in  the  area  of  the  traditional  Russian  Em- 
pire; and 

Whereas  in  1974  the  celebration  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
Shevchenko  statue  by  former  President 
Elsenhower  was  observed  here  and  In  varlovis 
parts  of  the  country :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating January  22  of  each  year  (the  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  which  declared 
Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  Independent  repub- 
lic) as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  a  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  January  22,  1975  marked 
the  57th  anniversary  of  independence 
which  lasted  only  2  short  years — 1918- 
20 — for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

Although  Communist  Russia  would 
have  preferred  it  to  be  believed  that  the 
Ukraine  welcomed  their  protective  shad- 
ow, the  Ukraine's  valiant  struggle  for 
freedom  continues  to  this  day. 

Rather  than  prospering  under  Com- 
munist rule,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
have  suffered  a  severe  and  enduring  op- 
pression. 

Yet  they  have  continued  to  persist  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom — intellectual, 
cultural,  and  national  freedom. 

Their  courage  should  inspire  us  all  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  encourage  their  resistance 
and  see  that  their  dreams  of  freedom 
become  a  reality. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  designating 
a  Ukranlan  Independence  I>ay  would 
mark  this  dedication  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  and  of  this  House  and 
would  offer  this  encouragement  to  those 
In  the  Ukraine. 

It  also  would  serve  to  pay  due  homage 
and  tribute  to  a  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence which  is  in  the  true  tradition  of 
our  own  struggle  for  freedom  200  years 
ago. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  despite  what- 
ever statements  to  the  contrary  by  Soviet 
ofiBcials  and  our  own  diplomats,  there 
Is  still  great  repression  of  the  individual 
freedoms  of  Jews  and  dissidents  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  know  from  first-hand  experience  that 
this  is  the  case,  for  I  have  spoken  with 
Jews  and  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union 
personally,  and  they  have  told  disheart- 
ening stories  of  tragic  Injustices. 


I  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to 
Russia  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Inunlgratlon, 
Citizenship  and  International  Law.  The 
subcommittee  made  an  Information- 
gathering  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
13  days  in  May  to  discuss  the  emmlgra- 
tlon  problems  of  Soviet  Jews  and  dis- 
sidents. 

During  our  trip,  I  had  the  chance  to 
talk  with  the  noted  Soviet  physicist  and 
dissident  Andrei  Sakharov,  and  I  was 
able  to  tape  a  conversation  with  that 
courageous  defender  of  individual  liber- 
ties In  that  totalitarian  country. 

I  shall  include  a  transcript  of  that 
conversation  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  I  think  It  Is  Important 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  know  what  this 
brave  man  said. 

Translation   of  a  Tape  Recording  or  Mb. 
Christopher  Dodd's  Interview  Wfth  Di. 
Andrei   Sakhakov.   Mr.   Dodd's   Questions 
Are  Paraphrased — Translator's    Note 
Mr.  DoDD.  Do  you  see  any  hope  for  improve- 
ment in  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
Dr.  Sakharov.  I  do  not  believe  that  thers 
will  be  any  great  changes  in  the  near  future, 
but  I  still  think  that  the  struggle  for  human 
rights    Is    of    very    great    Importance    both 
morally  and  factually.  It  Is  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  the  deterioration  of  the  situation, 
which  would  occur  without  it. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Why  haven't  the  people  In  the 
USSR  revolted? 

Dr.  Sakharov.  The  people  have  been  cowed 
by  decades  of  terror  and  have  been  badly 
misinformed  through  the  lack  of  truthful 
Information.  Also,  the  comparative  Improve- 
ment in  the  economic  sittiation.  I.e.  com- 
pared with  the  terrible  sltiiation  which 
existed  during;  the  recent  past — is  also  • 
stabilizing  factor  fie.  a  factor  against  re- 
volt— translator's  notel . 

Mr.  DoDD.  What  should  we  In  the  UJ3.  do 
to  assist  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  who 
want  the  freedoms  which  they  feel  they 
have  the  right  to  have?  The  Soviets  accuw 
us  of  interfering  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
their  country. 

Dr.  Sakharov.  I  do  not  consider  the  de- 
fense of  human  rights  as  Interference  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  a  country.  This  mat- 
ter is  of  International  concern,  and  was 
never  regarded  by  the  non-soclallst  coun- 
tries as  Interference  In  ftheir]  Internal  af- 
fairs, and  therefore  It  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  such  by  the  socialist  countries. 
I  believe  that  even  the  amendment  to  the 
law  on  trade  Is  already  a  very  Important 
and  entirely  legal  beginning  fflrst  step],  and 
If  this  is  made  a  matter  of  principle  and 
pursued  with  perseverance.  It  may  yet  bear 
good  fruit.  It  Is  very  Important  to  strive 
for  unity  among  the  Western  countries  In 
the  area  of  defense  of  human  rights  In  the 
USSR.  The  United  States,  which  possess^es 
enormous  economic  potential  and  enormoru 
Influence  throughout  the  world,  can  do  very 
much  In  this  respect. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Should  we  In  the  United  States 
Insist  on  the  amendment  to  the  trade  bill— 
the  amendment  which  would  provide  for 
free  emigration  for  those  who  want  It? 

Dr.  Sakharov.  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  preserve,  because  this 
matter  is  so  basic  that  any  retreat  [com- 
promise] would  have  tragic  consequences 
not  only  for  emigration,  but  for  the  entire 
matter  of  relations  between  the  socialist 
and  capitalist  countries. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Is  It  correct  that  the  question 
on  free  emigration  Is  Just  as  important  for 
the  people  who  stay  as  for  the  people  who 
leave? 

Dr.  Sakharov.  I  believe  that  the  freedom 
of  emigration,  if  It  Is  defended  [approached) 
legally,  is  a  factor  of  enormous  social  sig- 
nificance, which  affects  (changes]  the  whole 
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social  fabric  [picture,  situation,  condition] 
in  the  country,  and  therefore  is  of  Impor- 
tance to  everyone    [In   the   Soviet   Union], 

[At  this  point  there  are  a  few  short  ex- 
changes between  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Russian 
translator,  and  Mr.  Sakharov  In  an  attempt 
to  clarify  the  translation,  and  Dr.  Sakharov 
adds  the  following  remark] 

Dr.  Sakharov.  This  gives  people  the  free- 
dom to  choose  the  kind  of  life  they  want 
to  pursue  .  .  .  they  .  .  .  then  the  govern- 
ment cannot  so  .  .  .this  liberates  [gives 
more  freedom]    to  the  Individual. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Thank  you  Dr.  Sakharov. 

Dr.  Sakharov.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Congress  for  hav- 
ing visited  me.  I  am  very  grateful  to  them 
for  the  struggle  which  they  are  conducting 
for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  essence,  he  told  me  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  apply  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  through  such  measures  as 
withnolding  "Most  Favored  Nation" 
trade  status  so  as  to  force  or  convince 
the  Russians  to  change  their  repressive 
emigration  and  domestic  policies. 

Whenever  this  House  applies  such 
pressure  through  its  resolutions  or  votes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  Jews  and  dissidents 
in  Russia  take  heart  and  increase  their 
struggle,  Mr.  Sakharov  told  me. 

We  must  continue  to  do  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  we  cannot  allow  such  a  fight 
for  liberty  to  go  unaided  or  imheeded. 

I  also  spoke  In  Russia  to  the  wife  of 
imprisoned  Ukranlan  dissident  and 
scholar  Leonid  I.  Plyusch,  and  I  Inquired 
into  the  condition  of  imprisoned  Ukrain- 
ian intellectual  Valentyn  Moroz. 

I  was  told  that  these  two  men  are  val- 
iantly resisting  the  efforts  of  their  Rus- 
sian wardens  to  break  their  will  and 
force  them  to  give  up  their  leadership 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  make  them- 
selves aware  of  the  facts  in  the  cases  of 
both  these  courageous  men,  and  to  speak 
out  in  their  behalf. 

This  House  must  also  apply  whatever 
pressure  it  can  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  hasten  the  release  of  these  men 
from  imprisonment  and  to  have  them 
and  the  struggling  people  they  represent 
recognized  as  true  patriots  in  the  battle 
for  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

As  we  approach  our  own  Bicentennial, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  can  do  no  less. 


PROBLEM      OF      TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS TECHNOLOGY  UTILIZATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  entire  world  had  the  evidence — liter- 
ally before  its  eyes — of  what  telecom- 
munications technology  can  produce 
when  fully  called  upon.  The  American 
astronauts  and  Soviet  cosmonauts,  orbit- 
ing the  Earth  in  their  historic  joint  mis- 
sion, could  be  seen  live  and  in  color 
throughout  the  world.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  a  worldwide  network  of  tele- 
vision links  involving  four  satellites  of 
the  International  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Consortium — INTELSAT,  a  trans- 
portable Earth  station  of  Western  Union 
International,  a  cruiser  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
Earth  stations  In  England,  Germany, 
Russia,  the  United  States.  South  Amer- 


ica, and  cameras  of  two  nationalities  in 
the  spacecraft.  No  more  dramatic  illus- 
tration could  be  devised  of  the  potential 
of  communications  to  reach  the  dally 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  advanced 
technical  society  of  ours,  we  have  not 
yet  taken  full  advantage  of  the  available 
telecommunications  technology.  This 
technology  has  the  potential  to  help  us 
solve  our  most  pressing  national  prob- 
lems. It  can  help  us  to  conserve  energy, 
to  Increase  productivity,  and  provide  new 
jobs  and  new  Industry.  It  can  further  our 
efforts  to  protect  the  environment,  and 
improve  our  balance  of  trade.  And  yet, 
although  the  potential  exists.  It  has  not 
been  fully  realized.  We  have  here  a  great 
national  resource  which  has  not  been 
effectively  developed;  we  have  to  ask: 
"why  not?" 

Part  of  the  problem  has  been  our  frag- 
mented, and  largely  Ineffective,  Federal 
effort  In  the  field  of  telecommunclatlon 
technology  utilization.  About  2  months 
ago,  I  spoke  to  the  President  about  this. 
Since  our  national  goals  for  telecommu- 
nications cannot  be  realized  without  the 
full  participation  of  the  Executive,  I  at- 
tempted to  present  my  position  as  com- 
pletely as  possible:  I  left  with  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  which  presents  a  full  state- 
ment of  my  concern.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude that  letter  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

HOTJSE  OP  Representativzs, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  9, 1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  time  has  come 
for  this  Nation  to  put  to  full  use  the  vast 
untapped  potential  of  telecommunications 
technology  for  both  social  and  economic 
good.  Great  national  benefits  are  now 
within  reach  In  return  for  a  comparatively 
modest  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Although  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  a  different  nature,  these  bene- 
fits would  be  fully  comparable  to  those 
realized  in  connection  with  our  much  more 
costly  Investments  In  biomedical  research 
and  the  space  program  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. Like  the  biomedical  and  space  areas, 
private  capital  cannot  be  anticipated  at  a 
sufBclent  level  to  do  the  Job. 

In  the  1950'8  we  began  to  establish  a 
great  system  of  motor  highways  so  that  our 
people  and  our  goods  could  move  with  the 
ease  necessary  to  a  dynamic  economy.  In 
the  mid  1970*8  an  equally  great  system  of 
electronic  highways  is  needed  to  move  In- 
formation with  the  same  ease.  This  country 
runs  on  the  fast  transfer  of  Information. 
Today  It  is  already  essential  to  passenger  and 
freight  transportation,  to  bank  clearings,  to 
buying  and  selling,  and  to  entertainment 
and  news.  Tomorrow  It  will  become  equally 
essential  to  teaching  our  children,  to  heal- 
ing our  sick,  and  to  governing  our  cities  and 
towns.  This  network,  moreover,  is  vital  to 
solving  our  pressing  national  problems  be- 
cause of  Its  potential  for  conserving  energy. 
Increasing  productivity,  ameliorating  our 
present  unemployment  situation,  protecting 
our  environment,  and  Improving  our  com- 
petitive position  in  International  trade. 

I  understand  that  most  of  the  technology 
required  for  a  high  capacity  interactive 
broadband  communication  system  that  Is 
capable  of  carrying  television  signals  In  both 
directions,  has  been  available  for  some  time, 
but  that  recent  developments  in  circuit 
techniques  have  reduced  the  costs  for  such 
complex   systems   to  a  point  where   imple- 


mentation has  become  practical.  If  we  In 
this  country  do  not  realize  the  revolutionary 
potential  of  this  technology,  others  will. 

The  trends  are  clear  everywhere  we  look. 
To  the  North  in  Canada,  a  Department  of 
Communications  has  been  established  to 
promote  this  tnoustry.  They  have  already 
outstripped  us  In  the  operation  and  use  of 
a  domestic  satellite  system.  To  the  West,  the 
Japanese  have  developed  plans  for  an  infor- 
mation oriented  society  and  have  started  to 
Implement  them.  Their  moves  in  the  com- 
puter and  communications  field  bear  this 
out.  To  the  East,  In  Europe,  the  Germans  are 
planning  for  the  development  of  their  com- 
munications plant  for  the  rest  of  the 
century. 

The  French  have  recently  announced  the 
overhaul  of  their  telephone  plant  and  It  has 
been  reported  that  they  will  replace  their 
conventional  copper  wires  with  optical  fibers 
capable  of  carrying  over  200  television  signals 
simultaneously  to  each  subscriber.  Even  In 
the  Middle  East,  the  Iranians  and  Saudi 
Arabians  are  considering  sophisticated  and 
advanced  telecommunications  systems. 

Concerted  efforts  in  Europe  and  Japan  to 
obtain  more  of  the  U.S.  market  in  telecom- 
munications equipment  are  now  making 
headway.  Although  in  the  past  we  in  this 
country  held  undisputed  leadership  in  the 
production  of  high  technology  products,  we 
have  now  become  net  importers  of  telecom- 
munications equipment. 

Apart  from  the  beneficial  effect  such 
technology  can  have  on  our  energy,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  problems,  it  can  also 
transform  our  society  by  providing  a  totally 
new  kind  of  mass  communications  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  all  our  people.  This  would 
not  be  mass  communications  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  past,  with  the  public  play- 
ing a  passive  spectator  role,  but  a  two-way 
interactive  system  where  citizens  will  have 
direct  access  to  the  views  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  to  entertainment,  news,  and  edu- 
cational sources  of  every  sort. 

A  citizen  would  no  longer  be  simply  a  lis- 
tener or  a  viewer;  he  would  be  able  to  make 
his  own  views  effectively  known  to  his  fel- 
low citizens  and  his  Government.  We  must 
develop  such  a  participatory  system  if  we 
are  to  grow  and  survive  as  a  great  Nation. 

The  1974  Report  to  the  President  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Cable  Communica- 
tions recommended  a  federally  supported  ef- 
fort by  all  levels  of  Government  and  industry 
to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  services 
In  a  new  way  by  a  new  system.  While  a  com- 
prehensive approach  was  recommended,  cur- 
rent Federal  efforts  are  devoting  large  sums 
of  money  of  piecemeal  and  fragmented  ef- 
forts for  specific  services. 

Previous  studies  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  EStecutive  Branch  have  advised  that  the 
technical  forces  of  the  Government  be 
brought  together  with  fragmented  communi- 
cation efforts  to  produce  an  entity  for  pro- 
motion of  the  Industry  and  fostering  new 
developments  needed  to  keep  our  country 
moving  forward. 

What  is  needed.  In  my  view,  is  a  specific 
entity  within  the  Government  whose  mission 
It  would  be  to  promote  this  technology  in  the 
Interests  of  our  domestic  and  International 
economic  life.  This  entity  should  be  given 
the  status,  the  resources,  and  the  authority 
to  produce  significant  results  In  a  reasonable 
span  of  time.  With  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  greatest  possible  leverage  of  Federal-to- 
prlvate  sector  spending,  this  entity  would: 

Search  out  all  applications  to  their  full  po- 
tential; 

~Rnd  and  remove  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
vision of  all  usefvil  services  over  present 
plant — obstacles  that  Involve  aggregation  of 
resources,  regulatory  constraints,  manpower 
shortages,  institutional  barriers,  standard- 
ization, training,  and  the  like; 

Find  and  remove  obstacles  to  the  creation 
of  new  plant— obstacles  that  Involve  technl- 
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cal   feasibility,  economic 
of  risk,  and  the  like;  and 

Stlmiilate  research, 
demonstration,  funding  It 
unavailable. 

I  am  sure  that  Secretary 
dual    responsibility    to    restor< 
economy  and  to  develop  a  _ 
program  could  use  the  Office  ol 
nlcatlons  In  his  Department  t< 
carry  out  a  plan  to  see  that 
developed  with  appropriate 
try,  the  public,  and  their  G. . 
Let  us  enter  Into  the  third 
of    this    country    by    provldlnb 
leadership  Into  the  Information 
benefit  of  all. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  a  focu 
communications  research,  the 
posal  to  abolish  the  Office  of  _  _. 
tlons  as  a  separate  entity  wlthl 
ment  of  Commerce  by  mergin; 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 
dlctory  to  what  we  should  be 
view,  rather  than  eliminating 
to  be  the  principal  focus  of 
tlons   applications   in   the   i_ 
should  be  expanding  Its  role 
Its  resources. 

To  sum  up,  broadband 
technology.  If  It  Is  aUowed  to 
contribution,  can  transform 
can.  In  my  view,  reduce  to  man 
some  of  our  most  threatening 
lems.  Including  the  energy  crisis, 
our  environment,  and  our  neeq 
dustrles,   new   Jobs,   and 
commerce.  This  Industry 
mates,  would  contribute 
Gross  National  Product. 

We   are    not    going    to   start 

progress  in  this  vital   

designate  an  entity  within  the 
ernment  whose  exclusive 

advance   the   utUlzatlon   of   

tlons  technology  for  the  beneqt 
people.  As  a  start,  I  would  s 
preserve  the  present  Office  of 
cations  and  explore  ways  In 
take  on  the  leadership  role  that 
I   respectfully  submit   that  t, 
overdue,  and  will  not  be  possible 
exercise  of  the  unique  leadershl  > 
only  the  President  can  provide.  : 
gest  that  top  priority  should  now 
to  the  devising  of  legislation 
up  the  governmental  unit  I 
and  give  It  the  authority  and  the 
the  work  that  must  be  done. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  will 

efforts  in  the  Congress  to  Insure 
of  such  an  effort — the  results  wl . 
Ing  benefits  to  the  people  of  ou  • 

I    look    forward    to    your    v 
matter. 

Thanking  you  and  with  best 
kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Barley  O 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  Immediate 
was  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
of  Telecommunications  of 
ment  of  Commerce  as  a 
by  merging  it  into  the  National 
of  Standards.  The  present 
communications  falls  far  shfcrt 

resources,  prestige,  and 

to  be  effective  in  advancing 
nications  technology.  It  neverljheless 
resents  the  primary  Federal 
area;  the  decision  to  abolish 
rate  unit  was  a  step  away  fro^n 
we  should  be  pursuing. 

In  the  weeks  which  foUowec 
ing  with  the  President,  ther; 
an  exchange  of 
culminated  in  his  decision  to 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  Morton  the  re- 
sponsibility for  looking  into  this  matter. 
I  request  permission  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  letter  which  the 
President  sent  to  me  on  June  30,  1975. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  30,  1975. 
Hon.  Hahlet  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce,   House   of   Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  yoxir 
letter  of  June  4  and  for  your  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  plan  to  merge  the  Commerce 
Department's  Office  of  Telecommunications 
into  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

In  view  of  the  concerns  you  and  others 
have  expressed,  I  have  asked  Secretary  Mor- 
ton to  undertake  a  thorough  reevaluatlon  of 
the  plan  and  to  develop  recommendations 
for  action.  I  know  that  he  will  carefully  con- 
sider all  the  factors  involved  and  that  your 
letter  will  be  helpful  in  his  assessment. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Morton  to  inform 
you  of  the  results  of  his  reevaluatlon  as  soon 
as  it  is  completed.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
views  on  this  and  appreciate  the  spirit  In 
which  your  letter  was  written. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  set  of  wide-ranging 
hearings  by  our  Communications  Sub- 
committee illuminated  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  in  both  the  regulation 
and  promotion  of  telecommunications. 
It  was  made  very  clear  through  the  ques- 
tioning by  the  able  chairman,  Mr.  Mac- 
DONALD,  and  members  of  his  subcommit- 
tee, namely.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  Mr.  Frey,  that  serious  problems 
exist  in  our  regulatory  and  promotional 
systems.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
regulatory  process  has  impeded  the  ap- 
plication of  telecommunications  tech- 
nology anywhere  from  6  to  10  years, 
thereby  allowing  foreign  nations  to  bene- 
fit commercially  from  our  technology  at 
our  expense.  Because  we  lack  a  strong 
central  promotional  focus  within  the 
executive  branch,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  telecommunications  continues 
in  arrears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  publicly  applaud  Secretary  Morton's 
decision  to  rescind  the  ill-conceived  con- 
solidation of  the  Office  of  Telecommuni- 
cations with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  It  is  my  hope,  and  expecta- 
tion, that  Secretary  Morton  will  address 
our  telecommunication  needs  expedi- 
tiously and  decisively.  But,  if  we  are  to 
begin  making  some  real  progress  in  this 
vital  area,  we  have  to  update  and  im- 
prove our  Federal  organization.  We  need 
an  entity  whose  mission  will  be  the  pro- 
motion of  telecommunications  technol- 
ogy so  that  it  can  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional economy  and  the  improvement  of 
the  lives  of  our  citizens.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  set  up 
this  entity  and  provide  it  with  the  tools 
to  do  the  job. 

I  do  not  expect  to  solve  all  of  our  prob- 
lems all  at  once.  I  do  propose  to  move 
quickly  and  forcefully  to  correct  the 
principal  deficiencies  of  our  present  or- 
ganization. I  invite  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  comment  on 
my  proposal  without  delay,  so  that  we 
can  move  swiftly  in  enacting  remedial 
legislation. 


AMERICAN  PRESENCE  IN  JEOPARDY 
IN  ANOTHER  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  with  regard  to  Turkey  ap- 
parently cannot  be  resolved  until  Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  suffer  damage  to  intel- 
ligence gathering  and  defense  related 
systems  and  to  our  prestige  worldwide. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Ford  stated  our  facilities  in  Turkey 
are  irreplaceable.  He  went  on  to  say  the 
loss  of  these  facilities  will  downgrade  our 
capabilities  in  major  areas  of  national 
security. 

Certainly  the  President  did  not  over- 
state the  situation. 

The  list  of  countries  in  which  UJ3. 
forces  are  welcome  continues  to  shrink. 
Turkey  has  taken  control  of  U.S.  bases  in 
that  country  and  may  order  U.S.  forces 
to  leave  because  Congress  tried  to  write 
foreign  policy  and  refused  to  permit  the 
sale  of  U.S.  weapons  to  Turkey.  This  can 
be  a  bad  decision  for  everyone  for  Turkey 
has  been  a  staunch  and  valuable  ally 
whose  strategic  location  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  of  great  importance  to  the 
NATO  Alliance  and  to  the  U.S.  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  out  of  friendship 
to  Greek  Americans  living  in  this  coun- 
try, voted  against  arms  for  Turkey  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  dispute  over  Cy- 
prus. Unfortunately,  this  vote  will  not 
help  Greece  in  any  way.  It  will  harden 
the  Turkish  attitude  about  Cyprus. 

It  may  cost  us  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able military  bases  we  have  overseas,  in- 
cluding intelligence  operations  which  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  know  what  the 
Russians  are  doing  in  the  development 
of  military  programs.  As  time  goes  on, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  fur- 
ther steps  the  Turks  will  feel  compelled 
to  take  in  their  own  national  interest  as 
they  see  it.  Russia  will  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide arms  to  the  Turks,  and  a  Turkish- 
Russian  alliance  could  seal  the  fate  of 
the  Mediterranean  against  the  western 
powers. 

The  congressional  embargo  took  effect 
last  February.  The  Congress  has  made  its 
point.  The  embargo  will  do  nothing  fur- 
ther to  bring  Greece  and  Turkey  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  situ- 
ation. More  likely  the  embargo  will  make 
any  peaceful  settlement  impossible. 

A  continuation  of  the  embargo  now 
should  no  longer  be  viewed  as  being  a 
matter  of  the  United  States  seeking  to 
punish  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
Cyprus  dispute.  Members  of  this  body 
should  no  longer  cast  their  votes  as 
being  either  pro-Greek  or  pro-Turkey. 
We  should  now  address  this  critical  situa- 
tion as  pro-Americans. 

Any  reasonable  man  or  woman  who 
views  the  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  is  good  for  America  can  only  now 
support  an  end  to  the  embargo. 

The  United  States  has  too  few  places 
in  the  world  where  our  forces  are  wel- 
come. Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  In 
the  Mediterranean  area.  Turkey,  Greece, 
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Italy.  Spain,  and  Portugal  each  are  hav- 
ing internal  troubles  which  may  take 
those  countries  into  the  communist  orbit. 
If  Congress  by  its  actions  helps  to  deny 
bases  to  United  States  and  NATO  forces 
In  those  areas,  the  consequences  can  be 
costly  in  the  extreme.  These  actions  also 
can  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  moni- 
tor or  influence  any  new  conflict  which 
might  erupt  between  the  Israeli  and 
Arab  forces.  The  embargo  and  the  en- 
suing denial  of  our  bases  already  has 
left  the  Mideast  situation  in  serious 
question. 

We  should  not  delay  this  question 
further.  The  Congress  made  its  feelings 
very  clear  months  ago.  To  continue  to 
press  the  issue  is  to  punish  America  and 
our  friends. 

The  situation  is  far  too  critical  to  allow 
another  month  to  pass  before  again 
addressing  the  question. 


IN  MEMORIAM— KENNETH  B. 
POMEROY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  for- 
ester passed  away  yesterday.  Kenneth  B. 
Pomeroy  died  of  a  heart  attack  July  31 
in  Traverse  City,  Mich.  Ken  Pomeroy 
served  the  cause  of  forestry  for  more 
than  40  years  and  served  it  well.  Thus 
he  served  the  American  people  and 
served  them  well. 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  chief  forester  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  from  1956 
to  1972,  and  more  recently,  Washington 
representative  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Foresters,  was  vacationing 
in  his  native  State  of  Michigan  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Born  May  17,  1907,  near  Valley  Center, 
Mich.,  he  received  his  B.S.  degree  from 
Michigan  State  University  in  1928  and 
his  Master  of  Forestry  degree  from  Duke 
University  in  1948. 

His  life  spans  two  full  careers.  After 
a  short  period  in  private  employment 
during  the  depression,  he  joined  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  During  the  next  20  years 
he  was  stationed  in  the  Lake  States,  west 
coast.  Appalachia,  up  and  down  the 
east  coast.  He  started  in  National  Forest 
Administration  and  moved  to  research 
after  World  War  II.  From  those  years 
he  is  best  remembered  for  his  tireless 
efforts  in  naval  stores  and  tree  improve- 
ment research.  His  research  achieve- 
ments included  stimulation  of  seed  pro- 
duction and  regeneration  of  loblolly  pine. 

During  the  second  20  years  he  was 
chief  forester  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association.  It  was  during  these  years 
that  Ken  Pomeroy's  deep  professional 
knowledge  and  his  natural  flair  for  the 
political  process  were  brought  to  bear 
so  successfully  on  forestry  problems.  He 
was  involved  in  most  of  the  forestry  leg- 
islation enacted  during  the  period.  He 
was  a  familiar  figure  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
wherever  foresti-y  was  deemed  impor- 
tant; explaining  here,  convincing  there, 
feeling  the  pulse  everywhere.  Just  how 
great  his  contributions  were  is  impos- 
sible to  tell,  but  he  was  one  of  the  prin- 


cipal architects  of  today's  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  forestry  programs.  His 
contributions  were  great;  that  is  cer- 
tain— few  have  exceedfwi  them. 

In  the  years  before  retiring  for  the 
second  time,  Ken  vigorously  pursued  one 
of  his  greatest  Interests — forestry  im- 
provement on  small  private  lands.  "Trees 
for  People"  was  his  brainchild. 

His  work  included  not  only  responsl- 
Ipllity  for  legislative  liaison,  he  provided 
technical  assistance  to  association  mem- 
bers, the  Trail  Riders  of  the  Wilderness 
program,  and  general  conservation  ac- 
tivities. Through  his  articles  in  Ameri- 
can Forests,  on  Trail  Rides  and  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association  expeditions 
abroad,  he  built  up  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  AFA  members.  His  helpfulness  was 
attested  by  many  of  these  members. 

When  APA  moved  into  the  world  for- 
estry arena,  Mr.  Pomeroy  once  again 
broadened  his  horizons.  He  was  an  of- 
ficial delegate  to  two  World  Forestry 
Congresses  and  also  took  part  in  the 
most  recent  congress  in  Buenos  Aires.  On 
the  trek  to  Argentina,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  toured  a  number  of  South 
American  countries  in  heading  up  an  of- 
ficial AFA  tour.  He  also  directed  AFA 
tours  to  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scandi- 
navia. 

He  helped  achieve  enabling  legislation 
to  assist  small  owners  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  AFA's  National  Tree 
Planting  Conference  in  New  Orleans  in 
1972.  Five  of  six  forestry  bills  designed 
to  assist  small  owners  were  enacted  in 
a  short  time  with  great  support  from 
many  people  on  the  Hill. 

When  Mr.  Pomeroy  retired  from  AFA 
in  1972,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Foresters  prevailed  on  him  to  become 
their  Washington  representative,  a  func- 
tion he  was  admirably  fitted  to  carry  out 
due  to  his  wide  acquaintance  on  the  Hill 
where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Later 
he  also  represented  the  Nation's  forestry 
deans  in  the  same  capacity. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  was  a  longtime  member 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  Forest 
Research  Advisory  Committee,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Conservation  Award 
Committee,  the  Forest  Fire  Prevention 
Committee,  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America,  and  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Fifth  American  Forest  Congress.  He  was 
coauthor  with  J.  G.  Yoho  of  "North 
Carolina  Lands"  and  author  of  more  than 
180  articles  for  scientific  and  popular 
magazines.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters,  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Tropical  Foresteis, 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho.  Sigma  Xi,  Cosmos 
Club  and  the  North  Chevy  Chase  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Martha  (Moss)  Pomeroy,  10404  Conover 
Drive,  Silver  Spring.  Md.;  a  son,  John  W., 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.;  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  William  Thorpe,  of  Springfield,  Pa.; 
and  Mrs.  PhUlip  Schultz,  of  Orange, 
Calif.,  and  a  brother,  John  H.,  of 
northern  Virginia.  The  body  will  be  at 
the  Chambers  Funeral  Home,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Ever  the  gentleman  in  manners  and 
appearance,  even  tempered,  interested  in 
people,   with   the   gift  of  youth,   Ken 


Pomeroy  was  a  credit  to  all  he  repre- 
sented. He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  extended 
to  his  beloved  wife  and  his  family. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCAIIONAL 
RESEARCH 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  began 
hearings  on  H.R.  5988,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education — NIE — on  Tuesday, 
July  29. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Hodgklnson,  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing testimony  to  the  subcommittee. 

Dr.  Hodgkinson's  testimony  presents  a 
compelling  argument  for  the  important 
role  that  research  in  general  and  the 
NIE  in  particular  must  play  as  we  ex- 
plore the  reasons  why  children  leam  or 
do  not  leam. 

Dr.  Hodgklnson  is  an  outstanding 
scholar  whose  work  has  centered  on  the 
role  of  research  and  development  in  edu- 
cation. We  are  fortunate  to  have  him  as 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation and  I  am  sure  that  his  tenure 
there  will  be  beneficial  in  developing  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  crucial  place  of 
research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  valuable  Dr.  Hodgkin- 
son's cogent  analysis  of  the  role  and 
function  of  the  National  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucation. I  would  like  to  insert  his  testi- 
mony in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Testimony  of  Dk.  Harold  L.  Hodgkinson 

Congress  created  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  three  years  ago.  The  mandate  for 
the  NIE  was  to  Improve  American  education 
through  research,  development  and  dissemi- 
nation activities.  It  now  seems  an  appro- 
priate time  to  review  our  progress  toward 
meeting  this  mandate  and  to  share  with  you 
our  vision  of  future  activities. 

Education  Is  one  of  our  great  national  en- 
terprises. It  Is  of  central  Importance  to  the 
fulfillment  of  our  national  and  personal  as- 
pirations. The  nation  invests  more  than  $100 
billion  per  year  in  education — close  to  8% 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Tet  less  than 
one  percent  of  that  total  is  spent  address- 
ing problems  and  opportunities  in  education 
through  research  and  development. 

The  educational  system  we  have  created  la 
second  to  none.  Three  quarters  of  our  young 
people  finish  high  school  and  about  half  go 
on  to  postsecondary  education.  This  system 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  bringing  us  to  our 
present  dominant  position  and  is  essential  In 
keeping  us  there. 

But  we — the  public  and  educators  alike — 
want  to  do  better  and  mvist  do  better.  Despite 
our  best  efforts  we  still  have  many  educa- 
tional problems.  For  example: 

Employers  complain  that  many  high  schocri 
graduates  cannot  read  and.  write  well  enough 
to  function  effectively  on  the  Job. 

Many  children  are  denied  equal  education- 
al opportunity  because  the  language  they 
learned  at  home  is  not  the  language  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools. 

Many  students  leave  school  without 
knowledge,  information  and  skills  for  choos- 
ing and  pursuing  a  career. 
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The  ablUty  of  educational 
all  levels  to  provide  high  quality 
Is  threatened  by  rising  costs 
enrollments. 

NIE  can  contribute   substantially 
alleviation  of  these  and  otbef 
future  educational  problems 

Efforts  to  bring  Into  imm 
results  of  educational  research 
ment,   with  fecial  emphasis 
pressing    problems    confrontlnj ; 
tlonal  system  at  this  time. 

Policy  studies  providing  tln^ly 
analyses   to  decision   makers 
legislators.  Congressmen,  and 

Development  activities  and 
search,  based  on  thorough  analysis 
catlonal  problems,  designed  to 
procedures    and    programs    ready 
spread  use  In  two  to  five  years 

Baslo  research  that  promise  i 
substantially  our  knowledge  of 
education  and  provides  the  basi  s 
proaches   to  education  and  better 
dealing     with     as     yet 
problems. 
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Before  discussing  the  specific  5 
uses  these  methods  to  address 
opportimltles  In  education,  1 1; 
helpful  to  discuss  briefly  the 
have     gone     through     In 
program. 

Our  legislative  mandate  was, 
a  broad  one.  We  were  charged 
to  imorove  education  In  the 
through : 

"(A)  helping  to  solve  or  to 
problem*  of,  and  achieve  the 
American  education; 

(B)  advancing  the  practice 
as  an  art,  science,  and  professlo  1 

(C)  the  strengthening  of  the 
technological  foundations  of 

(D)  building  an  effective 

search   and   development   systeii 

The  preamble  to  our 
sized  national  policy  to  achieve 
and  quality  In  education.  It 
the  words:  "To  achieve  quality 
far  more  dependable  knowledgs 
prepresses  of  learning  and  educat; 
exists  or  can  be  expected  from 
search    and   experimentation   In 
This  had  led  us  to  develop  a 
research   and  development  a^ 

During  NIE's  first  two  years. 
Council  on  Educational  Research 
making  body,  and  members  of 
staff  worked  to  translate  the 
mandate    Into   specific    prlorttles 
and  projects. 

During  the  first  three  years,  „, 
percent  of  the  Institutes'  funds 
cated  to  projects  transferred  1 
of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
portunlty.    NtE    found    that,    _ 
projects   were   of   varying   levels 
there  was  much  that  was  good 
that  they  should  be  carried 
pletlon. 

A  great  deal  of  time  was 
them  up  to  their  present 
needed  to  have  research  and 
ponents  built   In,   while  others 
en  ted.  This  work  made  the  ^_  _, 
value  and  use  to  more  school 

school    personnel.   Results 

firm  that  this  work  has  paid  ofl 
benefits  to  schools. 

In  developing  the  new  agenda 
and  the  staff  believed  that  th« 

priorities  had  to  reflect  the 

cerns  and  needs  of  the  education 
the  Congress,  and  the  American 
was  also  concluded  that  focusing 
number  of  Important  problems 
means  of  using  the  limited  funds 
Advice  and  assistance  came  from 
rlety  of  outside  sources.  In 
program,  the  Institute  sought  the 
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ipstitutlons  at  major  education  groups.  As  a  result,  NIE  has 
education  broadened  Its  base  of  support  and  Is  working 
ind  declining  in  cooperation  with  those  who  must  be  In- 
volved If  validated  research  results  are  to 
be  translated  Into  widespread  practice.  There 
Is  broad  agreement  on  the  appropriateness 
and  Importance  of  the  five  major  problem 
areas  or  priorities  that  NIE  Is  addressing  and 
expects  to  emphasize  dtirlng  the  next  three 
years:  Basic  Skills;  Finance,  Productivity 
and  Management;  Educational  Equity;  Ed- 
ucational Equity;  Education  and  Work;  and 
Dissemination  eind  Resources. 

Details  of  our  programs  in  these  areas  fol- 
low the  discussion  of  several  imp)ortant 
themes  that  cut  across  all  our  programs. 

CROSSCTTTTINO   THEMES 

The  first  theme  Is  equality  of  opportunity, 
one  to  which  we  are  strongly  committed.  In 
each  of  our  programs,  special  attention  Is 
given  to  the  needs  of  students  from  minority 
groups  and  low  Income  families,  and  our  Ed- 
ucational Equity  program  Is  devoted  entirely 
to  those  needs.  Further,  we  are  committed 
to  equal  employment  opportunities  for  our 
staff  and  to  equality  In  the  selection  of  out- 
side consultants  and  advisors. 

The  second  theme  Is  broadening  the  base 
of  participants  In  educational  research  and 
development  as  a  means  of  moving  In  new 
directions  and  of  building  an  effective  edu- 
cational research  and  development  system. 
Ten  years  ago,  a  time  when  there  was  a 
limited  national  capacity  for  conducting  edu- 
cational research  and  development,  the  Con- 
gress strengthened  the  Federal  role  In  edu- 
cational research  and  development  through 
Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Special  Institutions,  the  Re- 
verslty-based  Educational  R&D  Centers  were 
glonal  Educational  Laboratories  and  the  unl- 
created  by  Federal  initiative.  Now,  however. 
In  no  small  part  because  of  the  stimulus  of 
Federal  funding  and  special  efforts  by  NIE 
to  Interest  a  broad  spectrum  of  research  peo- 
ple in  educational  research  and  development, 
there  Is  a  far  more  substantial  national  ca- 
pacity both  public  and  private.  Investigators 
at  many  colleges  and  universities,  profit  and 
non-profit  organizations,  state  education 
agencies,  and  local  school  districts  are  now 
capable  of  and  Interested  in  undertaking  re- 
search In  conjunction  with  NIE's  nationally 
developed  agenda. 

Third,  we  have  also  achieved  a  broad  base 
of  participation  In  the  planning  process  It- 
self. NIE's  detailed  research  agendas  are  de- 
veloped with  the  cooperation  of  groups  of 
leading  investigators  and  educational  prac- 
titioners who  work  with  the  staff  to  define 
speclflc  problems  and  suggest  research  and 
development  responding  to  them.  In  this 
process,  NIE  seeks,  to  the  extent  possible,  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problems  It  Is  addressing,  bringing  to  beal 
all  relevant  scientific  knowledge. 

A  fourth  theme  running  throughout  the 
Institute  Is  the  developing  of  educational  al- 
ternatives. Research  does  not  show  us  the 
one  "right"  way  to  teach  chUdren.  To  the 
contrary,  we  consistently  find  that  different 
students  learn  best  in  different  wavs.  Our 
education  system  needs  alternatives  to  serve 
the  diverse  needs  of  its  students.  NIE  can 
help  provide  those  alternatives.  As  an  exam- 
ple, for  elementary  schools,  NIE  Is  develop- 
ing billngual/bicultural  curricula  for  Snan- 
Ish-speaklng  children  and  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans. Another  elementary  school  model.  In- 
dividually Guided  Education.  Is  a  compre- 
hensive system  which  permits  teachers  and 
administrators  to  devise  Individual  programs 
for  each  child.  Instruction  Is  based  upon 
which  the  student  already  knows,  how  rap- 
idly that  student  learns,  and  other  personal 
characteristics.  Team  teaching  Is  stressed 
and  students  are  grouped  by  achievement, 
rather  than  by  age  or  grade.  For  the  high 
schools,  NIE  developed  a  career-oriented  pro- 
gram that  gives  students  a  variety  of  work 
experiences  in  the  community.  This  program, 
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which  I  win  describe  In  greater  detail  later. 
Is  proving  to  be  an  attractive  alternative  to 
the  traditional  academic  or  business  curric- 
ula. At  the  postsecondary  level,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mid-America  project  uses  television, 
newspapers,  and  special  media  centers  to 
teach  college-level  courses  to  adults,  many  (rf 
whom  do  not  have  access  to  a  conventional 
university.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  NIE-developed  alternatives  that  can  help 
our  schools  better  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
their  students.  Our  Dissemination  program 
is  providing  schools  with  Information  and 
assistance  In  examining  the  available  alter- 
natives and  deciding  which  are  best  for  their 
use. 

These  four  themes,  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,  broadening  the  base  of  partici- 
pants In  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment, national  participation  in  the  creation 
of  research  agendas,  and  the  provision  of 
needed  alternatives,  give  a  coherence  and  In- 
tegrity to  the  overall  mission  of  the  agency. 
Their  presence  strongly  influenced  the  selec- 
tion of  the  five  priorities  and  continues  to 
Influence  program  decisions  within  the  prior- 
ity areas. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  a  description  of  the  work 
actually  going  on  in  the  five  priority  areas 
of  the  Institute.  Although  the  efforts  in  each 
area  are  directed  toward  alleviating  a  major 
educational  problem,  you  will  see  that  there 
is  a  range  of  activities  addressing  each  prob- 
lem. These  activities  have  been  carefully 
chosen  from  a  much  wider  set  of  possibly 
Important  approaches  and  Include  descrip- 
tions of  the  problem,  experimental  research, 
development  of  products,  synthesis  of  re- 
search findings  and  dissemination.  Our  sense 
Is  that  efforts  of  this  breadth  are  critical  to 
our  meeting  both  the  pressing  short-range 
needs  of  the  educational  community  and 
developing  and  consolidating  a  knowledge 
base  for  Informed  action  In  the  future.  The 
first  priority  area  I  will  discuss  Is  Basic 
Skills. 

BASIC    SKILLS 

Thousands  of  students  leave  school  each 
year  without  the  basic  reading  and  mathe- 
matic  skills  required  for  many  Jobs.  The 
Basic  Skills  program  is  designed  to  Insure 
that  all  children  master  the  skUls  needed  to 
function  effectively  in  our  society.  The  pri- 
mary emphasis  is  on  reading,  with  a  sec- 
ondary emphasis  on  mathematics.  For  two 
years  practitioners  and  scientists  have  been 
helping  to  plan  our  work  on  reading. 

In  the  past  the  Federal  government  has 
sponsored  a  great  deal  of  research  and  de- 
velopment on  reading  In  the  early  grades. 
This  work  has  already  led  to  Improved  read- 
ing, particularly  In  the  beginning  stages  of 
sounding  out  words.  Over  the  next  three 
years  NIE  will  systematically  assemble  and 
analyze  the  existing  knowledge  about  early 
reading  to  determine  by  1978  whether  sub- 
stantial Improvement  would  be  made 
through  a  new  generation  of  curriculum 
programs. 

But  skilled  reading  Is  more  than  simply 
being  able  to  turn  text  Into  speech.  It  in- 
volves an  understanding  of  the  message; 
It  requires  that  the  reader  be  able  to  cull 
the  Information  he  needs  In  everyday  af- 
fairs from  various  materials,  such  as  tech- 
nical manuals,  government  forms,  newspa- 
pers and  magazines.  These  problems  of  com- 
prehension have.  In  the  past,  received  much 
less  attention  than  the  problems  speclflc 
to  early  reading.  Therefore,  NIE  Is  now 
focusing  Its  research  efforts  on  comprehen- 
sion. For  example,  we  are  concerned  with 
how  comprehension  Is  Influenced  by  char- 
acteristics of  the  text,  such  as  vocabulary 
and  syntax,  and  by  characteristics  of  the 
reader,  such  as  attention,  motivation  and 
Intent.  We  will  also  investigate  how  com- 
prehension is  affected  by  different  social 
and  cultural  contexts.  The  beneficiaries  of 
these  efforts  will  no  longer  be  concentrated 
In  the  early  grades,  but  will  Include  older 
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children  and  young  adults  who  cannot  meet 
the  reading  demands  with  which  they  are 
faced. 

Research  on  learning  Is  not  stifflclent.  The 
Basic  Skills  group  must  also  deal  with  how 
to  teach.  Some  research  s\iggests  that  train- 
ing teachers  In  general  sklUs  which  they 
might  use  In  any  subject  Is  not  productive. 
Certain  skills  are  related  to  effective  teach- 
ing in  some  subjects,  but  not  In  others.  For 
example,  in  a  recent  NIE  study,  only  one 
teacher  out  of  ninety-seven  was  Identified  as 
highly  effective  in  both  reading  and  math- 
ematics. An  NIE-funded  project  directed  by 
the  California  Commission  on  Teacher  Prep- 
aration and  Licensing  is  currently  addressing 
this  issue.  The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to 
Identify  what  teachers  do  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference In  how  well  tiielr  students  read  and 
do  mathematics.  This  study,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years,  will  give  policymakers 
In  California  and  many  other  states  Infor- 
mation needed  to  revise  their  teacher  cer- 
tification requirements  and  teacher  training 
programs. 

The  Institute  Is  also  funding  efforts  to 
individualize  instruction.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed one  such  program,  known  as  In- 
dividually Guided  Education.  More  than 
2,000  elementary  schools  have  adopted  this 
approach:  still  more  use  the  reading  ma- 
terials from  this  program.  We  estimate  that 
by  1978  this  program  wlU  be  disseminated 
widely  enough  to  be  recognized  as  a  truly 
alternative  form  of  elementary  schooling. 

In  addition  to  teaching  and  learning,  the 
Basic  Skills  program  has  to  be  concerned 
with  questions  of  evaluation  and  measure- 
ment. How  do  we  know  whether  students 
are  achieving  the  desired  level  of  competence? 
How  do  we  know  whether  the  products  of 
educational  research  and  development  are 
effective?  Dissatisfaction  with  current  meth- 
ods of  answering  these  questions  Is  wide- 
spread and  for  the  most  part  Justified.  Test 
bias  is  one  source  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
courts  and  legislatures  are  being  asked  to 
prevent  tests  from  being  used  tn  a  way  which 
discriminates  against  minority  or  low-in- 
come children. 

But  as  yet  we  do  not  know  how  to  pre- 
vent Inadvertent  misuse  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  an  adequate  assessment  of 
every  students  progress.  NIE  is  working  to 
develop  more  accurate  and  fairer  measures  of 
student  achievement  and  program  effective- 
ness. 

NIE  also  is  supportnlg  development  of  new 
research  and  evaluation  methods  and  Is  at- 
tempting to  Insure  that  users  have  access 
to  the  best  available  ones.  For  example,  one 
NIE  project  Is  producing  kits  which  enable 
practitioners  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  tests 
and  do  their  own  evaluations. 

nNANCE,   PRODOCnVTTY,    AND    MANAGEMENT 

America's  school  administrators  and  local 
school  board  members  are  caught  In  a  crunch 
of  rising  costs,  declining  enrollments,  and 
constant  demands  for  better  performance. 
By  developing  and  testing  new  technologies 
and  alternative  organizational  structures,  the 
Institute  can  help  make  the  educational  sys- 
tem better  able  to  cope  with  these  pressures. 

"Competency-based"  education  Is  one  idea 
being  explored  by  many  high  schools  and 
colleges.  In  such  a  program,  a  student  grad- 
uates when  he  or  she  has  mastered  certain 
skills  or  knowledge,  not  Just  upon  completing 
a  predetermined  number  of  courses. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  for  example,  now  re- 
quires Its  high  school  graduates  to  master 
certain  real-life  skills,  such  as  demonstrating 
flrst-ald  techniques,  or  answering  a  Job  ad- 
vertisement. NIE  Is  actively  supporting  such 
efforts  to  develop  responsible  goals  and  cur- 
ricula. By  1978.  the  Institute  should  be  able 
to  provide  educators  and  policymakers  with 
extensive  Information  on  the  impact  and 
practicality  of  a  state-wide  system  of  com- 
petency-based education. 


NIE  Is  also  aiding  local  schools  and  school 
systems  to  change  their  organizational  styles 
and  structures  In  ways  that  will  help  them 
to  Improve  their  performance.  Initiatives  In- 
clude developing  better  planning  and  ac- 
countability systems,  finding  more  effective 
means  of  broadening  participation  In  deci- 
sionmaking, developing  strategies  that 
schools  can  use  to  locate  and  make  effective 
use  of  outside  help  and  helping  schools  to 
do  a  better  Job  of  setting  local  priorities  and 
implementing  decisions.  Pilot  studies  ad- 
dressing these  Issues  are  currently  being  car- 
ried out  In  urban  and  rural  schools  serving 
over  50,000  students.  In  locations  ranging 
from  Harlem  and  Watts  to  the  Four  Corners 
area  of  southeast  Utah.  Three  years  from  now 
we  will  have  assisted  hundreds  of  rural  com- 
munities trying  to  redefine  their  educational 
programs  to  fit  modem  rural  needs;  we  wlU 
have  helped  existing  teacher  centers  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  meeting  the  professional  devel- 
opment needs  of  thousands  of  teachers;  and 
we  will  have  provided  Information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  many  urban  school  prin- 
cipals that  will  help  them  use  modern  man- 
agement techniques  to  reduce  confilct  and 
Improve  school  performance  and  produc- 
tivity. 

Two  other  efforts  are  also  developing  orga- 
nizational alternatives  for  local  schools.  In  a 
project  in  Southeast  Minneapolis,  students 
and  their  parents  are  offered  a  choice  of  four 
schools  with  distinctly  different  educational 
programs.  Fourteen  schools  In  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia offer  more  than  50  alternative  pro- 
grams, based  on  interests  of  teachers,  par- 
ents and  students.  Alternatives  and  Innova- 
tions such  as  these  hold  great  promise  for 
revitalizing  the  organization  of  our  schools 

At  the  State  level,  school  finance  reform 
Is  a  central  concern.  A  number  of  State  court 
decisions  have  concluded  that  current  school 
finance  practices  are  Inequitable.  Since  1970, 
14  states  have  successfully  revamped  their 
school  finance  system.  NIE  recently  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislators  to  study  these  14  "success 
stories"  and  write  a  handbook  for  legisla- 
tors who  are  now  confronting  this  complex 
and  controversial  Issue  In  other  states.  In 
the  next  three  years,  NIE  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  to  develop  practical 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  equalizing  school 
finance. 

Another  area  of  Interest  related  to  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  Is  the  use  of  tech- 
nology. A  wealth  of  new  technologies,  In- 
cluding television,  audio  cassettes,  videotapes, 
and  computerized  Instruction,  is  now  being 
used  In  schools  through  out  the  country. 
The  Institute  is  aiding  educators  by  analyz- 
ing the  cost-efficiency  and  educational  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  new  technologies.  One 
large-scale  project  I  mentioned  earlier — the 
University  of  Mid-America — supported  by 
NIE  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  uses  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  television,  newspapers, 
and  special  media  centers  to  teach  college- 
level  courses  In  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas.  This  project  is  demonstrating 
the  exciting  potential  of  technology  to  reach 
adults  who  normally  would  not  have  access 
to  higher  education.  By  1978,  we  will  be  able 
to  Inform  boards  of  higher  education  of  the 
cost  and  Impact  of  this  open  learning  system. 

EDUCATIONAL    EQUITT 

NIE'S  authorizing  legislation  states  that 
It  Is  "the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  ori- 
gin, or  social  class."  The  law  further  states 
that  while  American  education  has  pursued 
this  objective,  It  has  not  yet  attained  the 
goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  concern  for  equal  op- 
portunity Is  reflected  through  the  Institute. 
For  example,  the  Basic  Skills  program  Is  con- 
cerned with  Issues  of  test  bias  and  making 


sure  that  all  children  learn  to  read.  However, 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  certain  popula- 
tion groups,  the  Institute  organized  a  special 
program — Educational  Equity — to  help 
schools  and  colleges  find  ways  to  provide  more 
students  with  equal  opportunities  for  a  high 
quality  education. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  Equity  program  Is  In 
bilingual  education.  The  U.S.  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  recently  reported  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  chUdren  In  America's  schools 
do  not  speak  English  as  a  native  language 
and  are  being  deprived  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  because  they  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  language  of  instruction.  In  l^xas, 
for  example,  one  child  in  five  speaks  Spanish 
as  a  native  language.  Texas  has  officially 
adopted  a  blllngual-blcultural  curriculum 
developed  with  NIE  funds.  Every  school  dis- 
trict m  the  State  with  more  than  20  students 
of  "limited  English  speaking  abUlty"  can 
now  order  these  Spanish-English  materials 
free  of  charge.  In  addition,  these  NIE-funded 
bUlngual  educational  materials  are  being 
used  in  15  other  States  and  in  the  cities  of 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  Institute's  Equity  program  is  also 
funding  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  bilingual  curricula  for  other  language 
groups.  These  alternative  curricula  will  help 
schools  fulfiU  their  responsibilities  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunities  for 
Spanish-speaking  students.  Native  Ameri- 
cans and  other  minorities. 

Sex  role  stereotyping  has  unfairly  limited 
women  in  their  educational  and  career  plan- 
ning. The  result  for  many  women  has  been 
low-paying,  dead-end  Jobs.  NIE  believes  that 
research  can  provide  a  better  understanding 
of  how  sex  roles  are  taught  and  how  these 
stereotypes  can  be  eliminated  through  coun- 
seling and  Improved  teaching. 

The  Educational  Equity  program  Is  also 
carrying  out  a  number  of  Important  poUcy 
studies.  Desegregation  has  been  for  more 
than  20  years  a  controversial  Issue  In  Ameri- 
can education.  Yet  little  is  known  about  the 
actual  classroom  realities  In  desegregated  set- 
tings. The  Institute  Is  carrying  out  studies  to 
learn  speclflc  means  of  assisting  teachers, 
principals  and  school  boards  who  are  seeking 
to  achieve  high  quality  Integrated  education. 
Another  major  policy  study,  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  Congress,  will  analyze  the 
nation's  $12  blUlon  investment  in  compensa- 
tory education  and  explore  alternative  ways 
to  distribute  and  use  compensatory  funds 
This  study  will  be  delivered  to  the  Congress 
in  two  years  and  will  provide  needed  data 
and  analysis  for  reviewing  the  Title  I  pro- 
gram. A  flnal  example,  also  In  response  to 
Congressional  Initiative,  is  a  study  of  causes 
of  violence  In  the  nation's  schools  and  ways 
of  preventing  It. 

Tn  addition  to  demonstrating  NIE's  re- 
sponsiveness to  Congressional  concerns, 
these  policy  studies,  which  will  be  completed 
by  1978,  will  provide  vital  Information  to 
state  legislators,  Jurists,  school  administra- 
tors, teachers,  and  parents  confronting  these 
controversial  Issues. 

EDUCATION  AND  WORK 

Relating  education  to  work  has  long  been 
a  concern  of  the  Congress,  the  business  com- 
munity, parents,  and  students.  Last  summer 
President  Ford,  in  a  speech  at  Ohio  State 
University,  expressed  his  Interest  In  this 
area.  National  Commissions  and  private  stud- 
ies have  concluded  that  students  are  Isolated 
from  the  world  of  work  and  are  not  aware 
of  the  responsibUltles,  opportunities,  and 
challenges  of  adult  life.  As  a  result,  millions 
of  students  leave  school  each  year — both  as 
dropouts  and  graduates — with  little  idea  of 
what  career  they  would  like  to  pursue,  what 
options  are  open  to  them,  and  with  few  of 
the  skills  needed  to  obtain  lasting  employ- 
ment. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  the  Institute 
Is  supporting  a  program  called  Experience- 
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Based  Career  Education  (EBCE|  which  can 
do  much  to  change  the  education  and  work 
situation.  During  the  past  thre«i  years  EBCE 
projects  have  been  in  operation  In  high 
schools  In  four  cities — Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Oakland.  CMlfomla,  and 
Tlgard.  Ore.  Students  participate  In  a  career- 
oriented  program  that  Includes  Work  In  basic 
skills — English  and  mathematlci— and  work 
In  the  community.  In  one  modal,  career  de- 
velopment has  two  parts — exploration  and 
specialization.  In  the  exploratloji  phase,  the 
student  selects  an  area  of  Intetest  and  ac- 
quires a  variety  of  experience  in  that  area. 
For  example,  If  a  student  sele;ts  "law  and 


Justice"  for  a  12-week  period  ho  or  she  will 
work  one  or  two  days  a  week  in  the  police 
station.  In  the  district  attorneys  office,  and 
at  the  city  prison.  For  the  next  ]  2  weeks,  the 
student  selects  another  esplorati  an  area  such 
as  health  and  works  in  a  comm  mlty  health 
center  or  In  a  hospital  Job.  At  the  end  of 
the  period,  the  student  may  ha"e  developed 
a  special  Interest  in  becotnlnj  a  medical 
technician.  For  the  next  12  weeks,  the  stu- 
dent would  work  with  a  medlca:  technician. 
One  such  student  has  become  the  youngest 
certified  emergency  medical  technician  In 
the  country. 

A  Joint  NIE-OE  dlssemlnatlo  1  panel  has 
reviewed  EBCE  In  the  four  i  chools  and 
Judged  It  an  exemplary  projec  worthy  of 
support.  In  addition  to  NIE  sup]  lort  the  Of- 
fice of  Education's  Division  of  C  ccupatlonal 
and  Adult  Education  expects  t<  provide  $6 
million  for  vocational  educator  In  schools 
around  the  country  to  adopt  or  idapt  EBCE 
for  each  of  the  next  three  years.  EBCE-Uke 
programs  will  be  started  In  sctiools  In  at 
least  42  states.  By  1978,  we  exp<  ct  EBCE  to 
be  a  viable  alternative  for  any  high  school 
In  the  nation  interested  In  a  car  !er-orlented 
alternative  for  its  students. 

The  Education  and  Work  Pro(  ram  Is  also 
supporting  research  In  guidance  counseling 
and  career  awareness.  For  examj  le,  an  NIE- 
developed  occupational  exploration  curricu- 
lum permits  7th  and  8th  grader  i  to  experi- 
ence a  number  of  occupations  ai  d  work  en- 
vironments as  part  of  their  regular  school 
program.  An  Inexpensive,  practical  system 
to  help  schools  Improve  theli  guidance, 
counseling,  and  placement  progr  »ms  will  be 
tested  In  20  states,  and  by  1978,  v^  111  be  avail- 
able nationwide.  In  fiscal  year  l!i76,  the  In- 
stitute will  fund  the  production  of  a  series 
of  15-mlnute  television  programs  to  give 
young  children  a  better  underi  tandlng  of 
what  different  Jobs  are  really  Ule.  Coordin- 
ated with  teacher  and  parent  acti  vity  guides, 
this  kind  of  career  awareness  at  i  he  elemen- 
tary school  level  is  Important  Dreparatlon 
for  a  student's  career  exploration  and  spe- 
cialization during  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  years. 

In  addition,  adults  Increaslngl;  need  edu- 
cational services  as  they  face '  mid-career 
change  or  Job  obsolescence.  Othsr  research 
in  the  Education  and  Work  progr  im  will  de- 
velop new  ways  of  certifying  o  icupatlonal 
skills  and  of  Increasing  adult  acci  ss  to  occu- 
pational education. 

DISSEMINATION 

The  fifth  NIE  priority  Is  dlsse^nl nation — 
making  sure  that  teachers  and 
tors  have  access  to  the  best  and 
results  of  educational  research 
ment.  NIE  is  employing  a  variet; 
gies  to  make  research  informaticji 
and  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
tested  innovations. 

For  example,  past  experience 
that  "people-to-people  "  contact  U 
In    disseminating    Information 
mentlng  new  programs.  Following 
pie  of  the  successful  agrlcultura 
agents.  NIE  is  supporting  a  numb  tr  ^ 
to  employ  specialists  who  will  work 
with  local  schools  and  supply  neiided 
tnatlon  and  advice  in  their  select  Ion 
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programs.  Other  funds  will  help  states  and 
districts  Implement  new  research  products 
or  practices.  Often  a  local  district  cannot  use 
an  Innovation  such  as  Individualized  In- 
struction because  It  lacks  money  or  expertise. 
NIE  support.  In  the  form  of  funds  and  ex- 
pert assistance,  will  make  it  possible  for  lo- 
cal schools  to  make  Improvements  in  their 
programs  based  on  what  has  been  created 
through  research  and  development. 

To  help  get  Information  out  to  the  field, 
NIE  Is  producing  a  catalogue  which  will  let 
local  and  state  educators  know  what  Infor- 
mation and  products  are  available  and  adapt- 
able to  local  needs.  The  Institute  also  pub- 
lishes reports  that  summarize  new  develop- 
ments or  trends  In  education.  One  recent 
report  discusses  how  many  of  the  nation's 
community  colleges  are  now  serving  the  el- 
derly. It  provides  a  step-by-step  guide  for 
community  college  administrators  Interested 
In  starting  a  program  for  senior  citizens.  A 
second  report.  Intended  for  teachers,  sum- 
marizes recent  research  on  the  cognitive  and 
social  development  of  children.  The  report 
gives  examples  of  actual  classroom  behavior 
with  explanations  based  on  the  research,  and 
helps  teachers  respond  to  the  behavior.  These 
reports  will  be  widely  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  educators  concerned  with  these 
Issues. 

The  Dissemination  program  will  also  con- 
tinue to  support  and  Improve  the  Education 
Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC) — a 
network  of  16  national  clearinghouses  that 
collect,  categorize,  and  make  available  edu- 
cational research  reports  and  articles.  The 
ERIC  system  Is  now  being  used  more  than 
10  million  times  annually  by  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators and  researchers. 

The  Institute  has  demonstrated  Its  com- 
mitment to  dissemination  by  tripling  its 
funding  level  In  fiscal  year  1976.  By  1978, 
with  support  from  NIE,  at  least  half  the 
States  will  have  well -developed  dissemina- 
tion programs  to  provide  local  educators  with 
the  latest  results  of  educational  research. 
In  addition,  over  the  next  three  years,  every 
school  district  in  the  nation  wlU  receive 
an  updated  catalogue  of  NIE-sponsored  prod- 
ucts and  copies  of  clearly-written  reports 
that  summarize  research  on  topical  issues  of 
Interest. 

CONCLtrsiON 

I  have  discussed  the  general  need  for 
educational  research  and  development,  the 
processes  we  have  used  to  develop  our  pro- 
grams, some  themes  cutting  across  all  the 
programs,  and  the  ciurent  and  planned  pro- 
grams themselves.  I  will  turn  now  to  the 
specifics  of  the  bill  before  you  and  end  with 
a  few  remarks  about  my  aspirations  for  the 
Institute. 

The  blU  before  the  Committee,  H.R.  5988, 
would  authorize  the  Institute  for  another 
three  years.  It  would  amend  omt  original 
1972  statute  to  specify  the  Issues  which  the 
Institute  should  address  over  this  period, 
consistent  with  the  program  I  have  Jtist  de- 
scribed. We  woiUd  like.  In  this  way,  to 
achieve  a  mutual  understanding  with  the 
Congress  of  the  Institute's  mission.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bUl  woxild: 

Make  certain  perfecting  amendments  con- 
cerning the  National  Council  on  Education 
Research  relating  to  requirements  for  a 
quorum  and  expiration  of  terms  of  ofBce. 

Authorize  establishment  of  research  fel- 
lowships to  facilitate  scholars  coming  to  the 
Institute  for  short  periods  for  Individual  re- 
search, to  work  with  Institute  staff  or  to  re- 
ceive further  training.  This  authority  would 
parallel  that  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Authorize  appropriations  for  three  addi- 
tional fiscal  years. 

These  changes  and  extensions  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  statutory  basis  for  the 
Federal  leadership  role  In  educational  re- 
search and  development  over  the  next  three 


years.  I  would  like  In  my  concluding  com- 
ments to  present  briefly  the  vision  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  toward 
which  I  believe  we  are  all  striving.  That  In- 
stltute  wUl : 

Be  a  focal  point  for  achieving  national 
consensus  on  the  Important  current  and 
emerging  national  problems  of  education 
and  for  designing  and  carrying  out  appro- 
priate research  and  development  projects  to 
deal  with  them. 

Provide  Increasingly  strong  foundations  of 
knowledge  about  learning  and  education  up- 
on which  teachers,  administrators,  policy- 
makers, parents,  and  students  can  rely  and 
make  this  knowledge  available  In  forms 
which  can  be  utilized  by  various  Interested 
parties. 

Give  leadership  to  national  efforts  to  de- 
sign new  ways  of  providing  education,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  opportunities  arising  from 
new  knowledge,  new  ideas,  new  technological 
advances,  and  new  Interests  of  society  and 
of  students. 

Seek  to  anticipate  future  educational 
problems  and  carry  out  pilot  programs  that 
can  form  the  basis  for  well  designed  re- 
sponses to  the  problems. 

These  functions  are  all  ones  that  require  a 
national  Institute  that  can  utilize  efficiently 
the  intellectual  and  material  resources  of  the 
nation  and  achieve  the  necessary  consensus. 
They  require  also  a  continuing  Institute 
which  can  give  sustained  attention  to  edu- 
cational problems,  understand  their  inter- 
connections, and  accumulate  experience,  ex- 
pertise, and  basic  understanding  in  address- 
ing them  through  research  and  development. 
I  believe  we  have  made  a  good  start  toward 
creating  such  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mittee act  favorably  on  our  request  for  re- 
authorization of  the  Institute  so  that  these 
efforts  can  continue. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
133— THE    FIRST   STEP 

fMr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  took  the 
historic  step  of  initiating  a  systematic, 
continuing,  and  contemporaneous  review 
of  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  monetary  policy  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  significance  of  this 
action  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It 
was  taken  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  133,  which  provides  for  semi- 
annual hearings  before  our  committee  as 
well  as  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  about 
the  Board  of  Governors'  and  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee's  objectives  and 
plans  with  respect  to  intended  changes  in 
monetary  and  credit  aggregates  in  the 
upcoming  12  months. 

In  succeeding  hearings,  the  resolution 
also  provides  for  retrospective  review,  so 
that  the  Congress  can  have  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  responsible  dis- 
charge of  its  constitutional  duty,  "to  coin 
money,"  and  "regulate  the  value."  The 
Board  of  Governors  and  its  distinguished 
chairman,  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  cooperation  with 
the  committee  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  resolution. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  dialog  which  has  thus  been 
opened  can  be  achieved  only  if  it  Is 
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broadened  to  Include  the  economic  as- 
sumptions and  objectives  upon  which 
monetary  policy  is  based.  The  most  sig- 
nificant of  these  are  rates  of  employment 
and  unemployment,  Inflation,  and  gross 
national  product.  Without  information 
as  to  the  expected  consequences  of  any 
given  monetary  policy  In  those  terms,  the 
Congress  is  powerless  to  make  an  in- 
formed judgment  as  to  Its  soundness  in 
terms  of  the  broader  Issues  of  public 
policy  which  are  our  ultimate  and  in- 
escapable responsibility. 

I  would  therefore  strongly  urge  that 
the  Board  consider  very  seriously  the 
desirability  of  making  available  at  the 
next  set  of  hearings  under  the  resolution 
not  only  the  target  areas  for  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates,  but  the  ranges  of 
other  major  economic  indicia  which  are 
expected  to  be  produced  thereby.  The  in- 
clusion of  this  material  will,  I  submit,  go 
far  toward  enhancing  the  ability  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  meet  their  respective  responsi- 
bilities. 

TOTAL  MILITARY  STRENGTH  AS- 
SESSMENT: DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE RECRUITING  RESULTS  FOR 
JUNE  1975 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 


clude recruiting  statistics  for  the  mili- 
tary services.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
liminary figures  have  just  been  released 
which  show  that  the  total  strength  of 
the  four  military  services  at  the  end  of 
June  1975,  was  about  2,127,000  or  99.95 
percent  of  their  June  target  of  2,128,000. 
The  Navy  and  Air  Force  objectives  have 
been  revised  slightly  from  the  President's 
budget  objectives  as  a  result  of  subse- 
quent program  adjustments.  Minor  dif- 
ferences between  the  actual  fiscal  year 
end  strengths  and  the  services'  objectives 
were  due  to  the  difficulty  in  projecting 
losses  exactly.  Actual  strengths  and  serv- 
ices objectives  for  June  are  shown  in  the 
table  below : 

ACTIVE    MILITARY   STRENGTHS    END    OF   JUNE    1975 
(PRELIMINARY) 

(In  thousands] 


was  102  percent  of  the  total  objective  of 
50,400.  The  456,600  recruits  obtained  in 
fiscal  year  1975  was  102  percent  of  the 
services'  objectives.  Each  of  the  four  mili- 
tary services  exceeded  their  June  and 
fiscal  year  1975  recruiting  objectives: 

ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS,  ALL  SOURCES 


Juna 


Servics 


Objec- 
tive 


Actual 


Per- 
cent 


Fiscal  year— 

1975 

percent 

1975      objec- 

actual         tiM 


Army 24,800 

Navy 12,300 

Marine  Corps 6, 400 

Air  Force 6,800 

Total  DOD.  50,400 


25,600 

12,500 
6,500 
7,000 


103  209, 100 
131  110,000 
100  60,300 

104  77, 200 


102 
101 
101 

102 


51, 600      102     456, 600 


102 


Objective 


Actual 


Percent  of 
objective 


Army 785  784               99+ 

Navy 535  535  100 

Marine  Corps 196  196               99+ 

Air  Force 611  612  100 

DOD  total 2,128  2,127               99+ 


Fifty-one  thousand  six  hundred  men 
and  women  were  recruited  in  June  which 


Ninety-five  percent  of  all  the  Jime 
nonprior  service  enlistees  were  in  mental 
categories  I-III  which  are  the  average 
and  above  average  mental  groups;  in 
fiscal  year  1975  94  percent  of  all  the  non- 
prior  service  enlistees  were  In  these  men- 
tal groups.  Of  the  new  enlistees  87  per- 
cent were  high  school  graduates  as  com- 
pared to  72  percent  for  the  total  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  following  table  shows  the 
June  and  end-fiscal  year  1975  results  for 
the  nonprior  service  accessions  who  are 
high  school  graduates  and  in  mental 
groups  I-ni: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  MENTAL  GROUPINGS  (NONPRIOR  SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 


High  school  graduates 


Mental  groups  I,  II.  Ill  > 


June 


Number 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 

1975 

percent 


June 


Number 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 

1975 

percent 


Atmy 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Total  DOD. 


19,100 

10,700 

5,700 

6,700 


82 
M 

90 
87 


66 

T5 

59 
91 


21,800 
11,100 

6,200 
6,900 


M 

90 

M 

95 

98 

96 

99 

99 

42,200 


87 


72 


46,000 


95 


94 


'Above  average  and  average  categories. 

Black  enlistments  accounted  for  about 
16  percent  of  the  Jime  nonprior  service 
enlistments.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  blacks 
were  18  percent  of  the  total,  3,400  or  7 
percent  of  the  new  June  enlistees  were 
women.  The  37,500  women  recruited  in 
fiscal  year  1975  was  9  percent  of  the  non- 
prior  service  total.  The  services  also  re- 
cruited 3,200  prior  service  personnel  in 
June  and  37,100  prior  service  personnel 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  total  selected  resei-ve  strengths 
declined  slightly  during  May. 

SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTH 
II  n  thousands) 

End  strength         Average  strength 


May  April 

1975  1975 

(prelimi-  (ac- 

nary)  tual) 


Fiscal 

year 

1975 

through 

May 


Fiscal 
year 
1975 
appro- 
priated 


Army  National  Guard..  393. 4  394. 3 

Army  Reserve 227.4  228  2 

Navy  Reserve 102.0  103.3 

Marine  Corps  Reserve.  32. 4  32  7 

Air  National  Guard..  94  4  94  1 

Air  Force  Reserve 49. 2  48. 3 

Total  DOD 897.8  900.8 


393.4 
229.9 
108.1 
32.2 
93.9 
46.4 


400.0 

225.0 

111.9 

36.7 

95.0 

51.3 


904. 0       919. 9 


CXXI- 


SST  CONCORDE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  put  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  on  the  SST  Concorde  which 
was  given  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Governmental  Activities  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Governmental  Operations 
Committee  on  July  24, 1975. 

The  text  of  the  statement  follows: 
Statement    of   Hon.    Richard   L.    Ottinger 

In  my  comments  I  wish  to  express  my 
strongest  conviction  to  this  subcommittee 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
should  not  allow  the  British-French  Con- 
corde to  land  at  or  take  off  from  any  airport 
In  the  United  States.  The  proposal  to  allow 
these  supersonic  planes  to  land  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport  In  New  York, 
and  at  Dulles  International  Airport  In  Vir- 
ginia Is,  In  my  judgment,  an  Ill-considered 
one.  This  "foot-ln-the-door"  very  likely  will 
be  only  that;  even  If  the  commitment  limits 
the  Concorde  to  those  two  airports  and  that 
limitation  were  honored  for  all  time,  I  would 
still  be  opposed. 

Surely  it  can  be  said  that  one  of  the  major 
considerations  which  always  should  be  given 


attention  Is  whether  any  mode  of  transpor- 
tation Is  desirable  on  grounds  of  eflBclency, 
cost  and  energy  consumption.  The  Concorde 
should  be  no  exception.  The  economics  of  the 
Concorde  are.  however,  preposterous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  FAA's  Eavlronmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS),  the  Concorde  compared  to 
other  aircraft  In  the  following  manner: 
[Operating   cost — direct,   per   seat   mile,   in 

cents] 
Plane : 

Concorde    4.5 — 6.0 

747     1.5—1.8 

707    2.2 — 2.4 

DC-IO    1.5 — 1.6 

DC-8 _ 1.&— 2.8 

Regarding  its  energy  consumption  levels, 
the  Concorde  again  compares  unfavorably 
to  other  aircraft.  The  Concorde  uses  three 
times  as  much  fuel  per  passenger  mile  as 
the  747.  In  fact.  It  would  bum  230,000  extra 
gallons  of  fuel  to  transport  the  same  number 
of  passengers — in  several  flights — as  one 
Boeing  747  making  one  trans-Atlantic  flight 
with  an  equal  number  of  passengers.  I  And 
it  difficult  to  believe  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  government  Is  pleading  with  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  conserve  energy  by  turning 
down  their  thermostats,  driving  slower  and 
switching  to  smaller  cars,  while  it  Is  on  the 
other  hand  encouraging  the  well-to-do  to 
galavant  around  the  globe  In  gas-guzzllng 
supersonic  Jets. 
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The  Concorde  loses  In  other 
too.    It   cannot   carry   any   cargb 
minor  amount  for  each  of  the 
Its  range  is  only  two-thirds 

It    cannot   land    at    medium 

and   It  depreciates  almost  twlc( 
as  Its  subsonic  counterparts. 
Leaving  aside  the  apparent 
of  the  Concorde  Itself,  and  Its 
damaging  airlines  which  run 
rlers,    the   air   pollution 

Concorde  are  staggering.    

the  EIS  and   the  Envlronmenta 
Agency's  recommendation  and 
the  Concorde  wUl  be  a 
of  our  atmosDhere. 

The  emissions  It  would  put 
to  other  transcontinental  Jets. 
obscene.    Compared    with    the    . 
stance,  th»  Concorde  yields  almos  t 
as  much  carbon  monoxide  (CO), 
the  unburned  hydrocarbons  (T 
three    times    as    many    oxides 
(NOO.    Against   the   DC-8   the 
equally  unfavorable,  with  the  C 
ducmg  nearly  seven  times  more 
50  percent  more  THC  and  more 
the  NOi.  The  least  favorable  < 
between  the  Concorde  and  the 
mile,  the  Concorde  emits  16 
and    THC    and    more   than   thr^ 
much  NO.. 

A  dramatic  illustration  is , 
anticipated  effect  of  Just  two  _ 
at  Dulles  International  Airport; 
is  that  the  genersJ  air  pollution 
vicinity  of  the  airport  would 
more  than  eight  percent.  Wlti 
planes. 

If  a  "worst  case"  Is  assumed,  . 
one  hypothesis  of  the  EIS,  with 
and  landings  per  day  allowed  at 
national   Airport,   the   CO  levels 
cre&se    by   over   40    percent,    the 
hydrocarbons  by  15  percent,  and 
gen    oxides   by    nearly    15    percei 
pollution  around  JFK — where  ^_. 
ready   is  extremely  serious — wou!  d 
by  more  than  27  percent. 

In  addition  to  its  emission  of 
ants  we  have  all  come  to  know 
love,  the  Concorde  will  have  a 
effect   on   the   ozone   layer   and 
sphere.  The  effects  of  a  larger  „ 
and  their  potential  damage  to 
phere  are  establUhed  facts,  and 
elaboration     here.     However 
lished  reports  which  have  Indicated 
Concorde,  In  the  numbers  present  y 
plated,  will  not  damage  the  ozon  > 
simply  not  borne  out.  Dr.  Harold 
of  the  University  of  California 
has  said,  based  on  CIAP  figures 
of  as  few  as  125  Concordes  coul^ 
many  as  3,000  addltlosal  cases 
cer  annually  In  the  United  S 
smaller  fleet  of  30  SST's,  the 
anticipated,  could  cause  as 
new  skin  cancer  cases  a  year  In 

In  addition,  the  Concorde  ^_. 
tosphere  virtually  In  double  Je_ 
it  must  fly  at  greater  altitudes 
reach  levels  of  lower  friction  so 
to   supersonic   si>eeds.   Second, 
more  pollution  because  of  Its 

consumption.  The  conclusion  t 

posed  fleet  of  Concordes  will  not 
ozone  layer  Is,  I  believe,  stretching 

Another  effect  of  tl  e  SST'.s  on 
sphere  Is  their  dlschar.-e  of  water 
baust;  water  in  the  stratosphere  t 
tract  from  the  Altering  effect  of 
layer   because  it  allows   ultraviolet 
pass   through,   rather  than  being 
There  Is  also  the  tendency  for  t 
mix  with  sulfur  dioxide  to  prod 
acid;  this  does  not  sound  like  a 
suit,  either. 

I   would  like  to  take  up   the 
noise  at  this  Juncture.  There 
that  the  Concorde  Is  one  of 
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omparisons,     planes  ever  constructed.  In  fact,  the  amount 
beyond   a     of  noise  generated  is  alone  sufficient  reason 
passengers,     to  deny  it  permission  to  land, 
of  a  747,         I  am  particularly  bothered  by  the  mlslead- 
alrports,      Ing  assertions  In  the  EIS,   the  FAA's  news 
as  quickly     release  and  the  EPA  recommendation,  all  of 
which  are  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  play 
down   the   anticipated  noise  I'npact  of  the 
Concorde.  The  FAA's  press  release,  for  exam- 
ple, has  this  confusing  statement :  "The  noise 
levels  of  the  Concorde  cje  nnt  substantially 
higher  than  those  of  transoceanic  subsonic 
aircraft  such  as  the  older  Boeing  707  and 
McDonnell-Douglas  DC-S  types."  The  release 
does  not  say  that  the  flrst  generation  707's 
are    either   being   retrofltted    to   meet   PAA 
standards  for  noise  or  taken  out  of  service 
because   of  age  or   inability   to   meet   those 
noise  standards. 

Another  negative  aspect  of  the  Concorde's 
noise  is  its  decibel  level  during  each  landing- 
takeoff  cycle.  The  EIS  otates  that  the  Con- 
corde's noise  levels  are  not  substantially 
higher  than  those  of  transoceanic  subsonic 
aircraft.  However,  this  conclusion  is  incor- 
rect; it  is  not  even  based  upon  the  facts  as 
presented  by  the  PAA  itself.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Concorde  is  significantly 
noisier  than  its  subsonic  counterparts.  In 
decibel  measurement,  one  SST  toking  off 
would  make  115  EPNdB's  (Effective  Perceived 
Noise  in  Decibels) ,  whereas  a  DC-10  makes 
only  98!  The  Concorde's  landing  noise  is  115 
EPNdB's;  the  DC-lO's  is  only  106.  The  side 
line  noise  difference  is  114  to  98  EPNdB. 

Based  on  the  curve  in  the  decibel  fcale,  it 
can  be  said  that  with  the  takeoff  difference 
of  98  EPNdB  for  a  DC-10  and  115  for  a  Con- 
corde, the  Concorde's  noise  level  would  be 
equal  to  16  DC-lO's — taking  off  all  at  the 
same  time! 

In  the  present  Instance,  where  we  are  con- 
sidering whether  to  allow  a  fieet  of  30  Con- 
cordes to  land  at  and  take  off  from  Dulles 
and  JFK  International  Airports,  the  FAA's 
EIS  Indicates  that  there  would  be  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  noise  levels  surrounding  the 
airport. 

At  JFK,  according  to  the  EIS,  four  flights 
a  day  would  cause  sovmd  levels  higher  than 
30  Noise  Exposure  Forecast  (NEF)  in  an  area 
of  110  square  miles!  A  30-NEF  zone  Is  viewed 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  be  unacceptable  for  building 
housing;  HUD  routinely  recommends  against 
such  building.  Closer  to  JFK  itself,  the  PAA 
found  that  there  are  20  square  miles  where 
the  NEF  would  be  over  40.  This  is  termed  by 
HUD  an  area  unacceptable  for  building,  ex- 
ceptions are  strongly  discouraged,  and  spe- 
ciflc  approval  from  the  HUD  Secretary  is 
required. 

As  it  happens  In  New  York,  more  than 
380.000  people  already  live  in  the  30  and  40 
NEF  zones,  with  more  than  63,000  In  the 
40-NEP  zoue. 

I  And  It  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
we  are  seriously  considering  whether  or  not 
the  Concorde  should  be  allowed  to  land  when 
we  are  aware  that  it  will  j<^opardi7e  the 
health  and  well  being  of  nearly  400.000  peo- 
ple at  this  one  airport  alone. 

I  also  question  whether  our  foreign  policy  is 
better  served  by  offering  our  own  support  to 
the  Concords — at  substantial  environmental 
risk — by  allowing  it  to  land  and  take  off.  or 
by  advising  the  French,  British  and  Soviets 
that  we  think  the  whole  idea  of  an  SST  Is 
a  bad  one  and,  thios,  saving  themselves  from 
themselves,  so  to  speak.  Certainly  there  are 
large  numbers  of  French  and  Britons  v/ho  de- 
sire their  own  nations  to  get  out  of  the  Con- 
corde progi-am;  perhaps  we  s'^.ould  side  with 
them.  It's  noteworthy  t'..at  preclselv  because 
of  noise  tl-e  French,  for  all  the  plane's  pres- 
tige, win  not  let  the  Concorde  land  at  Paris' 
o-.vn  Orly  Airport. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  facts  do  not  sup- 
port the  conclusions  by  EPA  that  the  Con- 
corde should  be  allowed  to  land.  And  if  the 
Congress  1$  to  be  truly  responsive,  it  should 


not  approve  of  the  Concorde's  presence  at 
any  United  States  airport. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LOBBYINa 
EQUALIZATION  ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
equalize  the  tax  deductibility  between 
businesses  and  nonprofit  institutions. 

Presently,  business  organizations  are 
permitted  to  deduct  lobbying  expenses 
from  income  in  order  to  influence  legisla- 
tion that  may  aflfect  their  private  in- 
terest. Conversely,  nonprofit  charitable 
organizations,  whose  activities  solely  in- 
volve the  protection  of  the  public  interest, 
cannot  retain  their  tax-exempt  status  if 
a  substantial  part  of  their  activities  is  in- 
fluencing legislation.  Furthermore,  citi- 
zens cannot  take  as  a  tax  deduction  gifts 
given  to  an  organization  that,  in  substan- 
tial part,  attempts  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. Clearly,  this  is  an  inequitable  situa- 
tion that  should  be  rectified. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  re- 
move all  lobbying  restrictions  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  tax- 
deductible  organizations  and  would  enact 
conforming  amendments  to  other  laws 
relating  to  the  purposes  for  which  tax- 
deductible  contributions  can  be  made. 

Too  often  virtually  the  only  voices 
from  which  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
hear  are  those  of  organizations  with  a 
vested  interest — or  a  financial  stake — in 
the  results  of  our  actions.  In  the  interest 
of  encouraging  the  widest  possible  pro- 
motion of  information,  it  is  my  view 
that  the  tax  laws  should  not  discourage 
participation  before  us  of  nonprofit  ex- 
empt organizations. 

There  are  many  fine  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations in  possession  of  a  great  deal  of 
expertise  on  a  wide  range  of  issues,  but 
they  cannot  survive  without  tax  deducti- 
ble status.  I  have  particularly  In  mind 
the  many  consumer,  health,  environ- 
mental, and  educational  groups  which 
now  have  deductible  status  and  therefore 
cannot  lobby  under  existing  law — except 
for  occasional  testimony  presented  at 
the  request  of  a  Member  of  a  committee 
chairman,  which  is  an  awkward  and 
cumbersome  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  wlU 
affect  a  greater,  and  more  balanced,  dis- 
semination of  information  to  Members 
of  Congress. 
A  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  9256 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  so  as  to  equalize  the  deductibility 
between  businesses  and  nonproflt  institu- 
tions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TrrLE 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Lobbying  Equalization  Act  of  1975". 

FINDINGS    AND    PUTtPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 
(1)    that  whereas  business  organizations 
are  presently  permitted  to  deduct  their  lob- 
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bylng  expenses  from  Income  as  an  ordinary 
and  necessary  expense  of  doing  business 
under  Section  162(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  in  order  to  infiuence  legislation 
wblch  may  affect  their  private  Interests,  non- 
profit charitable  organizations  cannot  re- 
tain their  tax  exempt  status  If  a  substantial 
part  of  their  activities  Involve  attempting 
to  influence  legislation,  even  where  these 
activities  solely  involve  protection  of  the 
public  interest;  and 

(2)  that  it  Is  inequitable  that  citizens 
cannot  take  as  a  tax  deduction  gifts  to  orag- 
nlzations  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  activi- 
ties which  involves  attempting  to  influence 
legislation. 

(b)  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  equalize  the  deductibility  of  expendi- 
tures to  influence  legislation  between  busi- 
nesses and  non-profit  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  following  sections  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  by 
striking  out  on  each:  "no  substantial  part  of 
the  activities  of  which  is  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda, or  otherwise  attempting,  to  influence 
legislation."; 

(A)  Section  170(c)(2)(D)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  charitable  contributions) ; 

(B)  Section  501(c)  (3)  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  tax  corporations,  certain  trusts, 
etc.); 

(C)  Section  2055(a)  (2)  (relating  to  trans- 
fers for  public  charitable,  and  religious 
uses) * 

(D)  Section  2106(a)  (2)  (A)  (U)  (relating 
to  transfers  for  public,  charitable,  and  re- 
ligious uses) ; 

(E)  Section  2522(a)(2)  (relating  to  char- 
itable and  similar  gifts  of  citizens  or  resi- 
dents) ;  and 

(F)  Section  2522(b)  (2)  (relating  to  char- 
itable aiid  similar  gifts  of  nonresidents) . 

Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  amend- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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TRANSPORT  BAN  ON  RADIOACTIVE 
MATERIAL 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  this  article  for  the  Record 
today  as  testimony  of  the  fine  work  un- 
dertaken by  Health  Commissioner  Lowell 
E.  Bellin  of  New  York,  in  issuing  a  di- 
rective banning  the  transport  of  radioac- 
tive materials  through  New  York  City 
without  adequate  safeguards  against  ac- 
cidents which  could  jeopardize  the  lives 
of  millions  of  New  Yorkers — or  safe- 
guards against  theft,  there  have  been  no 
escort  for  this  shipment.  The  fact  that 
materials  such  as  this  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  such  highly  populated  aresis 
is  highly  questionable,  and  I  would  urge 
that  Dr.  Bellin's  directive  be  followed 
In  other  metropolitan  areas  throughout 
the  country  until  their  absolute  safety 
can  be  assured. 

ITie  transportation  of  hazardous  radio- 
active material  is  an  issue  which  we  are 
faiUng  as  a  country  to  address  with  the 
urgency  and  responsibility  that  is  needed. 
I  would  hope  that  this  recent  action 
to  New  York  City  wlU  bring  forth  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  safety  measures  applied  to  ship- 
ment and  handling  of  dangerous  nuclear 
materials.  We  have  been  far  too  lax,  even 
permitting  flights  of  plutonium  into  New 
York's  metropolitan  airports.  Adequate 
controls  must  be  Instituted  before,  not 
«ter,  a  horrendous  tragedy  occurs. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  1,  1976] 

Uranium  Teansport  Through  the  City  Is 

Banned  by  Bellin 

A  directive  banning  the  transport  of  haz- 
ardous radioactive  materials  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  was  issued  yesterday  by 
Health  Commissioner  Lowell  E.  Bellin. 

The  action  was  taken  foUowing  a  protest 
on  July  9  by  a  Health  Department  official 
over  the  shipment  by  truck  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  via  the  George  Washington 
Bridge.  The  truck  was  en  route  from  Ohio  to 
Kennedy  International  Airport. 

Health  Department  officials  had  been 
alerted  to  the  shipment — the  eighth  such 
shipment  since  Jan.  1 — and  Dr.  Leonard 
Solon,  director  of  the  department's  Bureau 
of  Radiation  Control,  was  at  the  bridge  at 
4  a.m.  when  the  truck  came  through. 

Dr.  Benin  said  that  Dr.  Solon  had  "mitde 
the  strongest  arguments  against  permitting 
the  shipment  to  continue,"  but  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Port  Authority  refused  to 
comply. 

The  Impasse  ended  when  Dr.  Solon  said 
that  he  would  accompany  the  shipment  to 
the  airport  along  with  a  member  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and  a  po- 
lice escort.  At  the  airport.  Dr.  Solon  ordered 
that  the  radioactive  material  be  taken  out 
of  the  geographical  limits  of  New  York  City 
as  soon  as  ptosslble. 

In  view  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  transportation  of  large  quantities  of 
radionuclides  through  a  metropolis.  Dr.  Bel- 
lin said,  be  is  prohibiting  the  passage  of 
these  materials  through  the  city.  He  added: 

"The  incident  at  the  bridge  points  to  the 
compelling  need  for  a  consistent  postvwe  by 
the  city  in  order  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  New  Yorkers  from  the  incipient 
danger  from  radioactive  materials,  which 
are  being  transported  through  the  city,  at 
increasingly  frequent  intervals.  There  were 
15  recorded  shipments  either  overland  or  by 
land -air  last  year. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK: 
COMMENTS  ON  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
Nation's  Bicentennial  rapidly  ap- 
proaches, it  is  fitting  that  we  reflect  upon 
the  basic  freedoms  of  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  Nation  was  established. 
Having  recently  observed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  we  must  also  recognize  the 
drive  for  freedom  which  exists  in  many 
countries  of  the  world  whose  citizens  are 
denied  the  precious  liberties  to  which 
we  as  Americans  have  become  so 
accustomed. 

In  areas  of  Central  Europe  and  else- 
where literally  millions  of  individuals 
are  deprived  of  these  liberties.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Baltic  nations  have  suffered 
greatly  under  the  yoke  of  colonialism, 
and  history  has  recorded  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

We  snould  expand  upon  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  this 
cause — to  championing  for  all  people, 
of  all  races,  of  all  nations,  the  natural 
rights  and  liberties  which  all  human 
beings  should  be  free  to  exercise,  and  to 
which  they  are  inherently  entitled. 

Let  us  take  the  occasion  of  our  Bicen- 
tennial prepai-ations  to  remind  ourselves 
that  men  cannot  be  at  peace  until  they 
are  free;  and  that  therefore  the  United 
States  of  America  should  support  on  be- 


half of  all  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
world  the  full  restoration  of  their  sacred 
freedoms,  which  are  so  wrongly  being 
denied. 


REINTRODUCING  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  HOLDING  POSI- 
TION OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FROM  SERVING  SIMULTANE- 
OUSLY AS  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  FOR  NATIONAL  SECTU- 
RITY  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  CARR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  8,  I 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8421,  which  would 
prohibit  the  individual  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  from  simul- 
taneously serving  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 
I  am  reintroducing  the  bill  today  with 
21  cosponsors. 

The  Murphy  Commission  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  the  dual  role  which 
Henry  Kissinger  now  performs  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Assistant  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent for  Natio.nal  Security  Affairs  not  be 
repeated.  The  present  arrangement  does 
not  provide  a  healthy  balance  between 
foreign  policy  and  national  security.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  rationale  for 
foreign  policy  decisions  can  too  easily  be 
hidden  under  the  cloak  of  national  se- 
curity and  thus  avoiding  effective  con- 
gressional scrutiny  or  criticism  and,  In 
effect,  congressional  oversight. 

Given  the  findings  of  the  Murphy  Com- 
miscion,  authorized  jointly  by  Congress 
and  the  President.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  assume  the  re.<?pon- 
sibihty  of  restructuring  and  correcting 
the  deflciences  in  our  foreign  policy  ma- 
chinery. I  think  that  H.R.  8421  is  a  good 
beginning,  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  this  effort.  The  text  of  the  bill 
and  cosponsors  to  date  follows. 

H.R.  8421 
To  prohibit  the  individual  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  from  holding 
simultaneously  the  position  of  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  In- 
dividual who  holds  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  State  may  at  the  same  time  also  hold  the 
position  of  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  or  any 
other  position  supervising,  directing,  or  con- 
trolling the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  who  Js  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  should  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  individual  who  holds  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PART  IV:  POOD  STAMP  REFORM— A 
MUST  FOR  THE  94TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  KASTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
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for  food  stamp  reform  Is  bfcoming  more 
evident  with  each  passing  day.  I  believe 
that  it  Is  imperative  for  Congress  to  begin 
an  extensive  and  comprehensive  review 
of  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Rscord  a  se- 
lection of  articles  and  editorials  which 
have  appeared  in  some  otf  the  major 
newspapers  of  the  Nation.  I  certainly  do 
not  agree  with  all  of  the  aafeumptlons  or 
conclusions  of  the  Items,  but  they  do  Il- 
lustrate one  point — that  both  liberals 
and  conservatives  recognlz^  the  need  to 
make  some  fundamental  changes  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  ' 

I  believe  that  most  Memt)ers  of  Con- 
gress would  agree  that  the^  objective  of 
a  comprehensive  reform  should  be  a  food 
stamp  program  capable  of  providing  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  for  the  truly 
poor,  efiQclently  and  effectively  adminis- 
tered, and  free  of  fraud  and  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  In  urging  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  Initiate  over- 
sight hearings  on  food  stami  reform  this 
fall. 

July  11, 1976] 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

"A  Moth-Eatbw  Pisiirer" 

After  Congress  earlier  this  rear  defeated 
President  Ford's  attempt  to  reduce  food 
stamp  benefits,  the  Senate  unimlmously  di- 
rected the  Agrlculljire  Departm  ent  to  recom- 
mend ways  of  rldfiag  that  program  of  non- 
poor  participants  and  of  tlgh  ;enlng  up  on 
other  abuses.  Now  the  rejxjrt  has  been  com- 
pleted. But  Instead  of  firm  recoi  omendatlons. 
It  offers  little  more  than  a  revle  w  of  the  pro- 
gram and  a  listing  of  avaUabIt   options. 

Total  emt)llment  In  the  foal  stamp  pro- 
gram has  soared  during  the  past  decade. 
Prom  a  cost  of  about  $36  mllUjn  and  fewer 
than  500,000  recipients  In  earlj  1966,  It  now 
costs  more  than  $5  bUUon  a  year  with  some 
19.5  million  recipients.  A  large  part  of  this 
recent  Increase  Is  the  result  of  the  reces- 
sion, of  course,  but  a  much  larger  part  Is  the 
result  of  eligibility  laws  that  S  snator  James 
Buckley  says  "contain  more  lospholes  than 
a  moth-eaten  fishnet."  Official  lorecasts  sug- 
gest that  two  or  three  times  as  many  people 
may  be  qualified — perhaps  as  many  as  68 
million. 

The  fact  that  more  than  25';  i  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  wealthiest  nation  an  earth  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps  is  not  so  much  an 
indictment  of  the  American  ecsnomy  as  an 
Indictment  of  the  program — a  program,  re- 
member, that  was  conceived  is  a  way  of 
helping  low-Income  Americans  ^  >btaln  a  bet- 
ter diet.  Instead,  as  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment report  noted,  food  stamps  have  be- 
come "a  major  maintenance  pro  jram,"  bene- 
fitting not  only  those  at  or  b«low  the  offi- 
cial poverty  figure  of  $5,040.  arnual  Income 
for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four,  b  jt  even  fam- 
ilies earning  as  much  as  $16,000. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  ell|  ;lblllty  Is  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  net  lnc<ime,  that  is, 
Income  remaining  after  deductK  ns  for  medi- 
cal bills,  education  and  mortgages.  The  Agrl- 
cultxire  Department  report  agrses  that  the 
current  system  gives  unfair  advantage  to 
higher  Income  families,  yet  It  stlU  does  not 
recommend  using  a  uniform  percentage  of 
gross  Income  to  determine  ellg;bUlty.  Thus, 
In  Senator  Buckley's  words,  'Some  able- 
bodied  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  work  can 
get  food  stamps.  Persons  wh^  quit  their 
Jobs  without  reason  can  get  lood  stamps. 
Minor  children  can  get  food  stapips  without 
parental  consent  or  control." 

A  congressional  backlash  apjjears  to  be 
setting  in,  however.  Almost  1^  Congress- 
men, led  by  Senator  Buckley  and  Rep.  Robert 
Michel,  have  Introduced  a  bUl  i  o  cut  stamp 


costs  by  at  least  $2  billion.  They  have  pro- 
posed more  than  40  changes.  Including  re- 
stricting eUglblUty  to  people  whose  gross  In- 
come falls  below  the  {wverty  line  and  In- 
creasing benefits  to  gentUnely  needy  food 
stamp  recipients  by  29  % . 

The  reformers  have  an  uphill  battle  on 
their  hands.  But  If  Congress  doesn't  draw 
the  line  now,  there's  no  telling  where  all  this 
wUl  end.  A  good  guess  would  be  that  It  will 
end  In  a  bureaucratic  and  financial  night- 
mare, where  It  seems  to  be  heading  at  break- 
neck speed. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  15,  1975] 
Pood  Stamps  and  The  Pittube 
Since  the  food  stamp  program  was  inau- 
gurated in  1964,  its  annual  cost  has  soared 
from  $75  milUon  to  almost  $4  billion.  Near- 
ly 15  million  Americans  currently  receive  the 
stamps,  which  are  purchased  at  discount 
and  exchanged  at  face  value  for  food.  Yet 
some  organizations  are  lamenting  that  less 
than  half  those  who  are  eligible  for  the  sup- 
plementary benefits  are  taking  advantage 
of  them. 

However,  college  students  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  them  In  growing  numbers, 
transforming  a  program  designed  to  provide 
a  balanced  diet  for  the  poor  Into  a  form  of 
government  scholarship.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  students  accounted  for 
65%  of  food  stamp  recipients  in  Dane 
County,  which  Includes  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  order  to  prevent  more  of  that 
sort  of  thing  the  Agriculture  Department 
recently  announced  that  students  will  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  If  their 
parents  claim  them  as  dependents  for  Income 
tax  purposes. 

That  wUi  help  alleviate  that  problem,  at 
least  If  the  state  and  local  governments  that 
administer  the  program  do  the  checking 
necessary  to  esJtablish  eliglblUty.  But  It  does 
not  take  care  of  the  additional  problem,  al- 
luded to  in  a  recent  article  on  this  page 
about  social  dropouts  in  one  California  com- 
munity, of  subsidizing  the  diets  of  able- 
bodied  youiig  men  and  women  who  are  using 
food  stamps  not  to  relieve  poverty  but  to 
allow  them  to  maintain  a  preferred  lifestyle. 
Nor  does  it  address  Itself  to  what  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  recently  described  as 
the  "black  market  sales  of  food  stamps." 

We  rather  imagine  illegal  sale  of  food 
stamps  IS  a  relatively  minor  problem,  like 
the  aUeged  welfare  "cheating."  The'  real 
problem  is  that  combination  of  political  pres- 
sure and  soft  soap  that  has  added  bUllons 
of  dollars  to  the  federal  budget  outside  nor- 
mal welfare  channels,  raising  costs  far  out  of 
proportion  to  read  need.  The  congressional 
subcommittee  on  fiscal  policy  noted  that  the 
food  stamp  program's  administrative  struc- 
ture is  costly,  complex  and  Inefficient — ex- 
cept, of  course,  for  the  politicians  who  find 
it  a  simple,  che^  and  effective  way  of  win- 
ning votes. 

A  recent  report  estimated  that  as  many  as 
60  million  persons  could  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  during  fiscal  1977,  at  a  cost  of  $10 
bUllon.  This  Is  not  because  of  the  cturent 
recession  but  because  of  relaxed  qualifica- 
tions. Actually,  If  the  past  Is  any  guide  to 
the  future,  that  estimate  could  turn  out 
to  be  as  understated  as  those  earlier  warn- 
ings that  if  we  passed  the  16th  Amendment 
there  might  come  a  time  when  Americans 
woiUd  end  up  paying  as  much  as  5%  of  their 
Income  In  taxes. 

But  given  the  financial  condition  of  the 
federal  government  today,  the  more  Ukely 
possibility  is  that  the  food  stamp  program 
will  be  bankrupt  before  its  beneficence  is  ex- 
tended very  much  further.  That's  why  those 
who  are  truly  concerned  about  the  diets  of 
the  poor  should  concentrate  their  efforts  not 
toward  adding  mere  numbers  to  the  food 
stamp  rolls,  but  toward  seeing  that  the  pro- 
gram benefits  those  who  genuinely  need  It, 


(Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce  Peb  la 
1975]  ■     ' 

A  Pbogram  Out  or  Control 

If  Mr.  Pord  someday  gets  the  leisure  to 
write  his  memoirs  we  may  learn  whether  he 
had  any  idea  of  the  beating  he  was  goin» 
to  take  from  Congress  when  he  proposed 
again  thU  year  to  cut  down  on  food  stamo 
outlays  as  a  means  of  holding  some  kind  of 
rein  on  the  budget  deficit. 

The  most  dUlgent  search  for  a  red  flae 
could  not  have  produced  a  bigger  one.  Prac- 
tlcaUy  all  the  liberals  on  Capitol  HU  reacted 
with  outrage  at  the  proposal  (actually  pre. 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  late 
last  year)  that  families  using  food  stamps  be 
required  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  their  In. 
come  for  them  beginning  March  1.  One  re- 
frain, frequently  repeated,  was  this:  Why 
penalize  the  poor  by  weakening  the  food 
stamp  program  while  asking  more  for  de- 
fense? 

The  consideration  that  the  two  were  not 
very  comparable  got  little  attention.  The 
House  voted  to  suspend  the  proposal  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  by  99  more  votes  than  the 
two- thirds  majority  required  to  override  a 
veto.  The  Senate,  acting  without  even  the 
formality  of  committee  hearings,  supported 
the  House  action  by  a  vote  of  76-«. 

In  the  wake  of  these  stinging  defeats  to  the 
President,  the  conclusion  widely  drawn  wag 
that  the  forces  of  humanity  had  triumphed 
once  again  over  those  of  reaction  and  re- 
gression. And  doubtless  that  Impression  will 
prevaU  In  the  public  memory  for  some  time 
to  come. 

If  so,  it  win  be  more  than  Just  a  little  un- 
fortunate. The  President's  move  did  not 
constitute  an  assault  on  the  poor  by  en- 
trenched Interests.  It  represented  a  move 
to  get  some  semblance  of  control  over  another 
one  of  those  social  programs  that  Congress 
had  voted  without  any  clear  Idea  of  what  lU 
ultimate  costs  would  be,  and  at  a  time  when 
those  costs  were  showing  every  sign  of  get- 
ting out  of  hand. 

USDA,  aware  that  the  volimie  of  food 
stamps  handed  out  had  soared  by  55  per  cent 
since  June  1971,  had  been  worried  over  the 
situation  for  some  months.  There  were  no 
budgetary  controls  on  the  program  and  there 
was  seemingly  no  end  to  the  demands  it  was 
making  on  federal  funds.  The  number  of 
recipients  had  swelled  by  two  mllUon  In  elev- 
en months  of  1974.  In  December,  17.1  mil- 
lion people  were  getting  them  and  there 
seemed  no  end  in  sight. 

This  was  what  prompted  Mr.  Pord  and 
USDA  to  attempt  a  tug  on  the  reins;  this  and 
the  thought  that  the  really  poor  got  their 
stamps  free  and  should  continue  to  do  so 
under  any  revised  system.  The  Ford  plan  pro- 
vided that  they  would. 

But  the  very  poor  comprised  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  food  stamp  recipients.  The  re- 
maining 95  per  cent  would  pay  for  their 
stamps  an  amount  determined  by  a  sliding 
scale  which.  In  turn,  was  based  on  supposed 
need.  It  was  among  these  95  per  cent  that 
USDA  was  running  into  trouble,  for  there 
were  mounting  charges  of  chicanery,  leak- 
ages and  deceit  that  were  difficult  to  track 
down. 

What  moved  the  administration  were  fig- 
ures showing  that  while  the  average  food 
stamp  recipient  was  paying  12  per  cent  of 
his  Income  for  the  stamps,  the  average  citi- 
zen was  paying  16.9  per  cent  of  his  to  eat. 
He  was  also  being  taxed  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  Therefore,  the  more  costly  that 
program  became,  the  greater  the  burden 
on  him.  For  he,  after  all,  was  paying  higher 
prices  for  his  own  meals,  too. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  Ford -USDA  pro- 
gram was  to  alter  the  system  to  the  point 
where  the  bulk  of  the  food  stamp  recipients 
would  be  paying  16  per  cent  of  their  total 
Income  for  them.  This  would  not  bring  them 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the 
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nation,  but  it  would  get  them  reasonably 
close  to  it. 

Admittedly,  this  wouldn't  have  saved  the 
Federal  Government  very  much  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  perhaps  $215  million.  But 
next  year  and  thereafter  the  savings  should 
have  been  closer  to  $650  mUllon.  As  matters 
stand,  these  savings  will  be  lost.  If  Congress 
overrides  any  Ford  veto,  or  if  the  President 
simply  bows  to  the  will  of  Congress.  In  either 
event,  the  rest  of  the  nation  will  have  to 
pay  the  bill. 

And  that  Is  just  the  trouble.  Nobody  In  or 
out  of  Congress  knows  this  year  how  high 
that  bill  is  going  to  be  next  year  or  the  year 
thereafter  or  how  many  other  social  pro- 
grams are  going  to  have  to  be  sacrificed  to 
meet  its  seemingly  Insatiable  demands.  No- 
body knows  because  nobody  could  count  the 
cost  when  It  could  stUl  be  controlled. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  10,  1975] 
Food  Stamp  Failures 

Surely  there  should  be  agreement  on  one 
point  as  the  hardship  of  unemployment 
spreads  across  America:  Food  Is  fundamental. 
It  Is  the  one  basic  requirement  which  should 
generate  no  quibbling  as  to  the  goverrmient's 
responsibility  to  assure  an  adequate  amount 
lor  everj-  family  that  lacks  the  capacity  to 
buy  It.  But  the  food  stamp  program,  despite 
a  sharp  Increase  of  outlay  in  the  past  year. 
Is  shot  through  with  deficiencies  and  laden 
with  complexities  which  no  doubt  are  caus- 
ing many  people  to  go  hungry. 

These  are  outlined  shockingly  in  last 
week's  deport  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  but  many  peo- 
ple In  the  area  around  Washington  have 
learned  about  them  first-hand  in  recent 
months.  \\'hen  a  jobless  family  has  to  wait 
several  weeks  to  get  food  stamps,  that's  a 
crisis  no  one  should  have  to  endure.  The  cer- 
tification system  has  been  unduly  compli- 
cated by  tortuous  forms  to  be  filled  out,  and 
manifold  documentations  to  be  gathered  and 
presented.  And  this  works  hardest  against 
the  poorest  and  least  educated  members  of 
society,  who  sometimes  simply  give  up  in  the 
maze-like  process  and  go  without  stamps. 
Better-educated  applicants — especially  those 
with  some  experience  in  bureaucratic  paper- 
work— may  get  more  stamps  than  they  need 
in  some  cases,  we  suspect,  while  less  adroit 
folk  remain  baffled  and  undernourished. 

Some  also  give  up  because  of  unbearably 
long  waits  at  state  social  services  centers,  and 
the  need  for  return  visits  to  provide  more  and 
more  personal  information  In  order  to  qual- 
ify. With  unemployment  swelling,  the  lines 
grow  ever  longer.  One  sometimes  must  wait 
many  hours.  But  this  Is  largely  because  the 
certification  procedure  Is  terribly  over-com- 
plicated— so  time-consuming  for  each  case. 
State  welfare  agencies  can't  afford  enough 
manpower  expansion  to  properly  handle  the 
growing  crowds  of  stamp  applicants.  If  the 
certifying  process  were  greatly  simplified, 
present  administrative  forces  could  cope  with 
the  load  much  faster.  And  fewer  deserving 
people  would  be  excluded  because  of  Inability 
to  fill  ovt  forms  very  well  or  to  find  trans- 
portation— repeatedly — to  welfare  offices. 

Congress,  one  way  or  another,  should  force 
this  simplification  upon  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, whose  secretary,  Earl  Butz,  never 
has  been  hospitable  to  this  program  as  a 
part  of  his  domain.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion's Intent  to  cut  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram has  been  glaringly  obvious,  most  re- 
cently in  Its  attempt  to  make  recipients  pay 
more  for  stamps.  Congress,  to  Its  great  credit, 
rebuffed  this  misdirected  money-saving 
scheme  in  a  hurry.  Along  with  simplifying 
the  whole  business,  several  steps  by  Congress 
are  needed.  It  ought  to  Increase  federal  aid 
to  the  states  for  employment  of  more  food 
stamp  certifiers  at  local  levels,  and  provide 
for  more  stamp  outlets  and  a  much  stronger 
•ffort  to  reach  eligible  citizens  who  still 
haven't  qualified  for  food  assistance. 


These  run  Into  many  millions;  by  the 
Senate  panel's  account,  only  38  percent  of 
those  eligible  are  receiving  stamps.  By  an 
Agricultvire  Department  estimate,  many  oth- 
ers have  received  overpayment  In  stamps. 
Both  of  these  situations  need  to  be  corrected 
with  forceful  action,  but  most  Importantly, 
the  shameful  negligence  of  real  need  must  be 
stopped.  This  country  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  everything  It  needs  these  days,  but  It 
certainly  can  finance — as  a  matter  of  highest 
priority — the  prevention  of  hunger  among  Its 
unemployed  and  Indigent  citizens.  The  public 
should  demand  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration see  to  this,  promptly. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  4, 1975] 

Improving  Food  Stamp  Am 

The  federal  food  stamp  program  was 
sharply  criticized  from  three  directions  In 
reports  Usued  over  the  weekend. 

The  Agriculture  Department  charged  that. 
in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year,  recipients 
got  23  percent  more  aid — worth  about  $160 
million — ^than  they  should  have.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  criticized  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  And  a  Senate  com- 
mittee complained  that  only  four  out  of 
10  citizens  eligible  for  food  stamps  are  ac- 
tually getting  them.  It  said  another  20  mil- 
lion persons  could  be  reached  by  the  pro- 
gram beyond  the  current  18  million. 

On  balance,  this  criticism  does  not  add  up 
to  a  conclusion  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram should  be  scrapped.  In  practical  terms, 
along  with  unemployment  benefits  the  food 
stamp  program  has  performed  as  a  safety 
net  to  cushion  against  the  recession.  Two 
million  persons  were  added  to  the  food  stamp 
rolls  In  December  and  January  alone  when 
unemployment  surged  to  8.2  percent  of  the 
work  force.  With  unemployment  expected  to 
remain  high  well  Into  next  year  even  If  there 
should  be  a  marked  economic  recovery,  the 
food  stamp  program  will  remain  a  fixtiu-e 
of  the  domestic  scene  for  the  foreseeable 
futiu-e.  If  it  Is  eventually  phased  out,  it  will 
Ukely  disappear  as  part  of  major  welfare  re- 
form effort,  such  as  a  switch  to  cash  grants 
weighed  for  a  period  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

Swift  attention,  then,  should  be  given 
to  making  the  present  system  work  better. 
On  an  annual  basis,  the  excess  aid  given  out 
last  year  amounted  to  more  than  $300  mll- 
Uon. Even  allowing  for  a  predictable  meas- 
ure of  Inaccvu-acy  In  administering  a  $4 
billion  aid  program,  this  Is  too  wide  a  mar- 
gin of  error.  Delays  of  as  long  as  30  days 
before  the  needy  get  benefits,  due  to  un- 
necessarily awkward  certifying  procedures, 
are  now  commonplace.  Sen.  George  McOovern 
recommends  a  random  audit  method  of  cer- 
tifying eligibility  Uke  that  used  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  on  Income  tax  re- 
turns. Better  efforts  to  Inform  the  public 
about  eligibility,  and  distributing  stamps 
from  more  convenient  places  like  banks  and 
post  offices,  could  help  extend  help  to  those 
among  the  20  million  persons  legally  quail- 
fled  for  stamp  aid  but  not  receiving  it. 

A  better  solution  for  feeding  needy  citi- 
zens would  be  to  keep  more  family  heads  em- 
ployed. In  a  typical  year,  the  heads  of  eight 
out  of  10  food  stamp  families  are  unem- 
ployed. 

But  currently  the  food  stamp  program 
Is  the  method  the  country  has  for  keeping 
citizens  adequately  fed,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  Improve  It. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Peb.  10,  1976] 
The  Cost  or  Misert 

In  overwhelmingly  repudiating  President 
Ford's  Ul-tlmed  and  Ul-concelved  plan  to 
raise  the  price  of  food  stamps.  Congress  has 
acted  with  compassion  and  common  sense. 
The  White  House  would  be  wise  to  follow 
that  lead. 

The  Pord  proposal  would  have  substituted 


a  flat  charge  for  the  sliding  scale  based  on 
a  family's  disposable  Income.  The  House  and 
Senate  voted  to  freeze  the  price  of  food 
stamps  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  they 
authorized  a  much-needed  review  of  the 
program. 

Ford  did  not  advocate  the  pricing  change 
as  a  reform  or  to  correct  abuses  in  the  pro- 
gram. He  proposed  it  to  save  $648  mlUlon 
in  fiscal  1976  when  the  food  stamp  program, 
at  existing  price  levels,  is  expected  to  cost 
$4.6  bUllon.  The  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  rising,  and  dramatically.  In  fiscal 
1974,  the  program  had  a  $2.8  billion  budget. 
At  current  purchase-price  levels,  the  cost 
for  fiscal  1975  wUl  be  $3.7  bUllon. 

Under  the  sliding  scale,  a  couple  with  a 
$270  monthly  Income  can  buy  $84  in  stamps 
for  $64.  The  Pord  plan  would  have  brought 
them  $84  In  stamps  for  $81.  A  single  per- 
son with  a  $150  Income  now  can  buy  $46  In 
stamps  for  $33.  The  Pord  plan  would  have 
brought  that  Individual  $46  in  stamps  for 
$45. 

A  $1  or  $3  benefit  Is  hardly  enough  to 
justify  waiting  In  line,  filling  out  forms,  and 
separating  food  and  nonfood  purchases  In 
the  store.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimated  that  1  mUUon  food  stamp  pur- 
chasers, for  whom  the  benefit  would  be 
minimal,  would  have  dropped  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  no  one  seems  to  have  calculated 
this  in  human  terms. 

In  a  tune  of  Infiatlon  and  rising  unem- 
ployment. It  Is  Indecent  to  cut  costs  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor — welfare  recipients,  the 
working  poor  and  the  jobless.  Human  misery 
may  not  count  for  much  in  the  ledgers  of 
government  cost-cutters,  but  the  hardship 
cannot  be  justified  morally  and,  happily  in 
this  Instance,  politically. 

The  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  program 
is  to  help  low-Income  citizens  buy  food  so 
they  will  have  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
Participation  In  the  program  has  never 
amounted  to  more  than  half  the  persons 
eligible.  In  fact,  the  number  of  food  stamp 
purchasers  have  stayed  at  15  million  for  sev- 
eral years.  Rising  unemployment  is  blamed 
for  raising  the  participation  level  to  17  mil- 
lion. That  strongly  suggests  that  people  turn 
to  the  program  when  they  are  in  financial 
difficulty. 

Now  In  Its  11th  year,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  due  for  a  review.  That  review  should 
encompass  all  government  social  welfare  as- 
sistance programs.  The  study  should  be 
thoughtful  and  sensitive.  The  compelling  In- 
terest must  be  to  arrange  that  these  pro- 
grams best  serve  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  at  least  cost. 

As  for  food  stamps  specifically,  we  wonder 
whether  eUglblllty  standards  and  benefit 
levels  are  adequate.  Can  the  administration 
of  the  program  be  streamlined?  Should  there 
be  food  stamps  at  all?  Or  should  there  be  a 
cash  allowance?  Do  participants  have  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
should  be  answered  In  the  months  ahead. 
Mr.  Ford's  plan  Ignored  them.  Congress  has 
indicated  a  better  way.  The  funding  should 
not  be  cut  whUe  the  recession  continues, 
and  the  government  should  thoroughly  re- 
view this  and  all  other  welfare  programs  for 
action  In  the  future. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1975] 

Pood  Stamps  as  the  Key  to  Welfare  Reform 

(By  Richard  P.  Nathan) 

Washington. — Even  though  welfare  reform 
Is  not  In  the  news  these  days,  there  are  Im- 
portant steps  that  could  be  taken  to  Improve 
and  rationalize  programs  to  aid  the  needy. 
Three  events  this  year,  seemingly  imrelated, 
deserve  attention. 

Plrst,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee turned  down  the  Idea,  In  the  recent 
tax  blU,  of  a  permanent  payment  to  the  poor 
who  pays  no  taxes. 

Second,  most  welfare  analysts  have  rejected 
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the  Idea  of  fuel  stamps  for 
means  of  relieving  the  effect  c 
costs. 

Third,  Agrlcultxire  Secretaiy 
said  recently  that  the  food-sti  ii 
actually  an  "Income  supplement 
be  transferred  to  the  I 
Education  and  Welfare 

The   common    thread   that 
these  three  developments  Is 
port    the   proposition   that 
program  Is  the  key  to  the 
prove  and  rationalize  welfare 

In  March,  19  million  peop^ 
claries    under    the    food 
nearly  one  out  of  every  tw 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  three 
last  three  months  and 
lion  over  a  year  earlier, 
running  at  close  to  $5  blllloii 
Important,  there  Is  evidence  th 
people   who   recently   entered 
have  been  affected  by  the 
turn. 

Although    welfare   experts 
opposed    earmarked    benefits 
stamps  on  the  ground  that 
and  demean  recipients,  the 
gram  Is  beneficial.  It  meets     _ 
It  has  a  strong  work-Incentive 
to  equalize  other  welfare  pr 
food  stamps  are  supplement 
of  public  support.  It  aids  the 
(persons  with  low  Income  a 
lies),  the  group  formerly  left 
programs. 

Moreover,  the  food-stamp 
Improved  now  In  ways  that  wo^ld 
program   administration   and 
time  help  to  achieve  welfare 
tlves. 

The  program  could  be  made 
«lve  to  the  needs  of  the  wo 
others  by  simply  paying  the 
of  food  stamps  automatically 
having  workers  "buy"  their 
now  do.  Admittedly,  this  au., 
plan  would  dilute  the  hunger 
food  stamps,  but  It  would  mal 
much  better  as  an  "Income 
tise  Mr.  Butz"s  term. 

Under  the  present  system,  a 
with  a  net  Income  of  $330  per 
•4.000  per  year)  is  eligible  for  v^ 
m  food  stamps  by  paying  $95 
month;  thus  Its  food-stamp 
month. 

Under  a  new  automatic  ^ 
family  coiUd  apply  for  and 
per  month  food-stamp  bonus 

Along  with  such  a  plan,  it  w_ 
sense  to  do  what  President  Ford 
earlier   this   year.   He   proposed 
"reduction  rate"  for  food  st 
cent.  (The  reduction  rate  Is  .„ 
food-stamp  benefits  taken  away 
tra  dollar  of  Income.  Stamps 
low  reduction  rate,  in  some 
or  leas.) 

Administrative   changes   are 
The  most  Important  reform  to 
error  In  the  program  would 
flat  $60  per  month  amount   .. 
could  deduct  from  his  earnings 
Ing  for  food  stamps.  A  second 
change  to  Increase  public 
program   would    be    to    ellmlna^ 
students  from  participation. 

The   net   cost  of   the   food- 
plan  sketched  here  woxUd  be 
•3  bUllon.  The  essential  point  .„ 
food-stamp  program  has  become 
Important  that  reforming  it 
key    to   the    next   steps    In 
Nation's  over-all  mtY  of 
poor. 
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point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  have  worked  for  many 
months  to  develop  legislation  to  modern- 
ize and  simplify  customs  procedures 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  May  12,  1975,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  am  today  introducing  that 
legislative  proix>sal,  the  Customs  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1975.  The  Honorable 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  Is 
joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Customs  Modernization  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act  is  to  build  flexibility  into  the 
customs  laws  and  thereby  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  customs  laws.  Cer- 
tainly, I  fully  support  these  objectives, 
and  I  applaud  the  executive  branch  for 
the  hard  work  and  careful  thought  that 
it  has  devoted  to  trying  to  attain  them. 
It  is  in  recognition  of  this  effort,  and  of 
the  need  to  modernize  many  outdated 
and  archaic  laws  and  practices,  that  I 
introduce  this  legislation  today.  We  must 
work  toward  meeting  the  objectives 
sought  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

However,  there  are  additional  objec- 
tives \ve  must  seek  to  attain  in  dealing 
with  customs  reorganization.  The  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  and  the  pub- 
lic have  a  great  need  for  better  statis- 
tics with  re.=^pcct  to  imports,  and  with 
respect  to  exports  and  domestic  produc- 
tion. Complete  and  acciurate  trade  data 
is  an  absolute  must  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to   make   reasoned   and   weU-informed 
policy  judgments  In  the  area  of  interna- 
tional trade.  In  the  past,  many  have  con- 
sidered  the   data    available    on   where, 
when,  and  how  imports  impact  the  Amer- 
ican economy  to  be  woefully  Inadequate. 
Thus,  a  major  objective  of  our  efforts  to 
modernize   and   simplify    customs   laws 
must  be  to  make  sure  that  this  necessary 
information  is  adequately  and  fully  col- 
lected, and  accurately  reported,  so  that 
our  policy  judgments  can  be  based  upon 
the  most  comolete  possible  data. 

Reservations  have  been  expressed  as 
to  whether  this  goal  could  be  accom- 
plished under  the  proposed  bill  and  I 
have  similar  reservations.  Thus,  I  in- 
tend that,  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  can  schedule  a  thorough  consid- 
eration of  customs  matters,  it  shall  look 
into  the  problem  of  import  statistics  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected 
and  reported  and  how  import  statistics, 
are  related  to  data  on  exports  and  do- 
mestic production. 

Another  area  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed is  the  matter  of  customs  valua- 
tion procedures.  There  are  indications 
that  the  valuation  laws  need  to  be  up- 
dated and  made  more  precise.  Questions 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  laws  are  presently  applied 
by  the  customs  service,  and  thus,  cus- 
toms valuation  practices  need  to  be  ex- 
amined. Certainly,  any  attempt  at  cus- 
toms modernization  should  deal  with 
these  areas.  In  order  to  make  this  pos- 
sible, I  intend  that  a  thorough  review  of 
customs  valuations  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  shall  preceed  action  on  legis- 
lation to  improve  customs  service.  In- 
deed, such  a  review  is  required  in  order 
for  us  to  know  exactly  what  we  are  up 


against  with  respect  to  customs  mod- 
ernization. 

There  are  other  matters  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  We  must  be 
sure  that  whatever  we  do  in  this  area 
does  not  imdermine  policies  or  agree- 
ments established  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving American  jobs.  For  example,  in- 
terested  parties  have  indicated  concern 
about  provisions  that  would  increase  the 
limit  for  informal  entries  from  $250  to 
$500.  They  fear  that  this  would  permit 
too  many  imports  to  come  in  uncounted 
and  encourage  subversion  of  agreements 
placing  quotas  on  such  imports.  This  fear 
is  particularly  expressed  with  respect  to 
apparel  and  textile  imports.  If  this  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  provision,  we  must 
seek  ways  to  guard  against  it,  or  we  must 
abandon  the  provision  altogether. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
administration  and  other  concerned 
parties  to  iron  out  these  difficulties.  Even 
though  there  are  areas  into  which  we 
must  inquire  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  administration's  proposal,  and  while 
there  are  some  problems  in  the  bill  itself, 
I  introduce  it,  nevertheless,  as  one  vehicle 
that  deserves  study  in  the  area  of  customs 
modernization.  And  I  again  congratulate 
those  in  customs  and  in  Treasury  that 
have  rut  in  so  many  long  hours  on  this 
project.  Hearings  by  the  subcommittee 
on  the  bill  and  related  matters  will  be 
aimounced  after  the  Congress  recon- 
venes in  September. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  tliis  point,  I  would 
like  as  I  introduce  this  biU  to  insert 
comments  I  have  received  from  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and  the 
AFL-CIO  on  the  proposed  bill.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  has 
gone  on  record  supporting  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers'  comments. 

The  material  follows: 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

Washington,  DC.  July  30. 1975. 
Hon.  William  J.  Green, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Rat/burn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Green:  We  are  pleased 
to  comment  on  the  proposed  Customs  Mod- 
ernization and  Simplification  Act,  which  we 
fear  will  provide  greater  simplification  but 
win  make  Information  much  more  difficult 
to  obtain  and  will  weaken  the  Implementa- 
tion of  any  law  designed  to  help  American 
production  and  jobs. 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  save  money 
and  to  Increase  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  help  the  Importing 
community,  according  to  the  bill's  summary. 
In  each  of  the  three  major  titles  of  the  bill 
are  built  further  weaknesses  Into  an  already 
weakened  system  of  reporting  of  what  comes 
Into  the  U.S. 

Title  I  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
power  to  make  any  arrangement  he  chooses 
as  to  records  to  be  kept  by  Importers  and 
thereafter  the  period  In  which  they  must 
keep  records  or  the  kinds  of  reporting  re- 
quired. Thus  the  transfer  of  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  enables  him  to 
selectively  choose  the  Importers  or  kinds  of 
Imports  that  can  best  benefit  from  the  sys- 
tem designed.  For  example.  Section  103  al- 
lows the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  decide 
when  entries  must  be  filed  and  allows  several 
entries  to  be  combined  into  one  report.  Thus, 
by  the  time  an  entry  is  reported  It  may  be 
too  late.  The  Information  about  what  was 
coming  into  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Chicago 
and  New  Orleans  for  any  particular  company 
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could  be  combined  and  details  of  transac- 
tions completely  lost.  The  filing  could  be  de- 
termined when  and  where  the  Secretary 
wanted  (for  the  protection  of  the  revenue) 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  Information  sorely 
needed. 

The  bill  moves  In  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  Congressional  need  for  more  in- 
formation about  what  affects  the  United 
States  economy — where,  when  and  how.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  should  be  to  collect  neces- 
sary information  to  help  the  nation — not  to 
help  revenue  and  cut  customs'  costs.  There- 
fore, the  emphasis  should  be  on  accurate, 
timely,  and  detailed  reporting. 

1.  Clear  reporting,  on  a  current  basis,  on 
entry  is  necessary.  Otherwise,  the  Treasury 
Secretary  can  give  Company  X  the  right  to 
(a)  delay  reporting;  (b)  combine  several 
items  into  one  category;  (c)  combine  several 
different  places  of  entry  into  one  reporting 
form.  That  vsrlU  do  away  with  the  necessary 
detail — which  needs  to  be  expanded — as  to 
time,  place  and  product. 

2.  Responsibility  for  adequate  reporting — 
not  right  to  waive  reporting — should  be  re- 
quired of  the  Treasury.  Otherwise,  the  Treas- 
ury' Secretary  becomes  subject  to  pressure 
to  waive  Company  X's  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide information  In  detail  and  in  time  to  get 
necessary  facts.  Congress  needs  import  In- 
formation quickly  about  what  is  affecting  the 
nation's  districts  in  terms  of  employment 
and  production. 

3.  Duty-free  Items  are  major  parts  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  the  influx  of  more  and 
more  duty-free  items  will  flood  the  nation 
without  knowledge  of  their  Impact  on  Jobs 
and  production,  unless  the  purely  revenue- 
related  aspect  of  customs  service  are  made  a 
secondary  consideration.  Therefore,  clear, 
precise  and  timely  detailed  data  on  duty- 
free Items  are  needed. 

4.  Inspection  of  the  physical  Item  Is  es- 
sential for  verification.  Otherwise  the  reports 
will  merely  bo  a  computerized  numbers  game, 
and  the  numbers  wUl  have  less  and  less  clar- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Congress 
And  out  what  Is  affecting  the  nation.  Bill 
should  require  verification  that  such-and- 
such  an  item  that  is  being  imported  Is  actu- 
ally reported  on  the  numbers  given  for  the 
computer. 

5.  Trademark  regulations  need  to  be 
changed,  because  nowadays  companies  ce.n 
license  total  production  of  the  trademark 
item  outside  the  U.S.,  and  the  customs  law  is 
merely  designed  to  help  the  owner  of  the 
trademark — not  to  require  adequate  report- 
ing of  the  Import  of  the  item. 

6.  Modernization  and  simplification  are  at- 
tractive words,  but  the  modernization  can 
be  taken  care  of.  If  necessary,  by  a  few 
changes  of  some  of  the  most  obsolete  provi- 
sions (fees,  for  e::ample)  in  separate  bill. 
Computerization  does  not  mean  moderiUza- 
tion  if  It  merely  adds  to  confusion.  Simplifi- 
cation can  take  the  form  of  making  It  easier 
for  the  Congress  to  get  Information  about 
what  is  aflectlng  their  interest — constituents' 
Jobs  and  production — not  merely  cutting  out 
necessary  information  to  adapt  to  the  com- 
puter. 

7.  Country-of-origin  must  be  Included  in 
any  reporting.  Otherwise,  neither  diplomatic 
nor  economic  objectives  of  the  nation  can 
be  pursued.  As  It  now  stands,  the  draft  bill 
allows  evasion  of  reporting  of  country-of- 
orlgln. 

8.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974  has  many  provi- 
sions to  which  this  bUl  should  be  geared;  as 
It  now  stands,  the  bill  works  against  the 
purposes  of  608  and  609  and  even  much  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (pro- 
mote U.S.  employment,  curb  injurious  im- 
ports, enforce  bilateral  agreements  with 
Communist  and  other  countries,  allow  for 
"mutual"  advantages  with  developing  'na- 
tions) .  Trade  Act  provisions  to  reporting  im- 
ports, exports  and  U.S.  production  consist- 
ently (608  and  609)  should  be  carried  out  to 


help  Congress  know  what  Is  happening  In 
the  U.S.,  not  merely  to  provide  some  new  sta- 
tistics. 

Title  n  tries  to  improve  the  "reliability  of 
formal  entry  data"  by  leaving  out  most  sta- 
tistics. On  page  31  of  explanations,  the  bill 
anticipates  reduction  In  formal  entries  of 
approximately  200,000  per  year. 

"WhUe  this  win  result  In  some  loss  of 
statistical  data  on  Imports,  the  estimated 
saving  in  time,  money  and  manpower  Is  be- 
lieved to  outweigh  the  loss."  That  Is  a  typi- 
cal attitude  of  many  In  the  government  who 
deal  with  trade.  As  long  as  their  bureau- 
cratic problems  are  relieved,  it  doesn't  matter 
what  happens  to  the  U.S.  production  and 
employment. 

Section  209  Is  another  example  of  the 
same.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
waive  examination  of  any  importer's  mer- 
chandise. Thus  the  Treasury  Is  relieved  of 
responsibility,  and  the  need  to  know  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  hurt  Is  completely 
avoided.  But  there  would  be  no  formal  rec- 
ord, and  therefore  no  responsibility  to  find 
out  what  is  actually  going  on.  Here  the  pur- 
pose is  to  help  the  bureaucracy  ("permit 
moral  efficient  utilization  of  Customs  per- 
sonnel"— as  noted  on  page  34);  not  to  pay 
attention  to  the  nation's  needs. 

Title  in  has  many  provisions  concerning 
customs  brokers  ( in  the  name  of  moderniza- 
tion and  small  business)  that  appear  to  al- 
leviate their  responsibilities  by  reducing  the 
number  (again  for  convenience  of  Customs, 
not  helping  the  public) .  But  this  item  needs 
to  be  discussed  much  further. 

The  bill  should  not  be  supported  by  any- 
one who  Is  concerned  for  U.S.  Interests  at 
home  (except  retailers  and  importers  and 
bureaucrats).  Many  modernizations  of  the 
Customs  system  could  be  put  In  piecemeal, 
awaiting  a  sensible  proposal  for  the  U.S.  re- 
porting system. 

An  example  of  the  problem  Congress  faces 
In  dealing  with  customs  reorganization  was 
indicated  during  recent  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commodities  and  Services 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
That  committee  was  examining  the  impact 
of  foreign  competition  on  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness In  customs  brokerage.  In  the  Commit- 
tee report  of  June  18,  1975,  it  was  noted:  "a 
customs  official  explained  that  they  have 
purposely  tried  to  limit  on  a  need-to-know 
basis  Information  requiring  record-keeping 
on  licensees.  He  said,  'their  rights  to  privacy 
In  the  things  we  think  are  of  concern  to 
them,  we  try  to  respect.  If  we  feel  we  can 
adequately  control  It  without  collecting  the 
information,  even  though  it  may  be  helpful, 
we  would  rather  not.  That  has  been  the  di- 
rection we  have  taken.' " 

Thus  it  appears  that  record-keeping,  if 
anything,  should  be  on  the  stringent  side  In 
the  law  because  administration  of  that  law 
will  be  in  a  far  more  informal  manner  than 
lawmakers  Intended. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Denison, 
Legislative  Representative. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union 
Comments  on  the  Proposed  Customs 
Modernization  and  Simfutication  Bnx 
There  are  three  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion being  proposed  by  Customs  to  modernize 
and  simplify  Customs  procedures  which.  If 
enacted,  could  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  effective  implementation  of  the  textile 
and  apparel  import  program.  That  program 
is  designed  to  minimize  disruption  to  the 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  industry  and  its 
2.3  million  workers.  That  program  exists 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  most  of  the  world's 
textile  and  apparel  importing  and  exporting 
countries  are  participEints  in  the  program. 
The  proposed  legislation  could  adversely  af- 
fect U.S.  participation  in  the  program 
through   the   inequities  which   could  result 


from  Ineffective  administration  arising  from 
certain  provisions  pro|>osed  by  Customs. 

Section  103(a)  permits  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  allow  delayed  filing  of  entries 
and  combining  several  entries  Into  one  re- 
port. Entry  reports  could  be  delayed,  say,  for 
a  month  or  even  a  quarter.  Present  practice 
provides  for  a  shipment  to  be  included  In  a 
report  filed  upon  entry  of  the  goods  into  the 
U.S.  Customs  territory. 

These  entry  reports  are  basic  to  the  effec- 
tive Implementation  of  the  textile  import 
program.  They  provide  the  statistical  basis 
not  only  to  assess  the  performance  of  export- 
ing countries  under  the  bilateral  agreements 
entered  Into  with  the  U.S.,  but  also  to  deter- 
mine levels  of  restraint  when  the  U.S.  in- 
vokes Its  rights  under  the  Multilateral  Fiber 
Arrangement  (MFA)  of  GATT.  Quarterly  re- 
porting. If  permitted,  could  result  In  serious 
disruption  to  the  domestic  market  before  the 
statistical  data  are  available,  an  essential 
Ingredient  for  taking  action  under  the  MFA. 
Furthermore,  various  agencies  concerned 
with  investigative  functions  In  the  Interna- 
tional trade  field,  such  as  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  Treasury,  would  be 
hampered  In  their  work  by  late  data. 

Section  208(a)  would  Increase  the  value 
for  so-called  Informal  entries,  which  are  not 
recorded  In  the  Import  statistics,  from  the 
present  $250  limit  to  $500.  The  biggest  Im- 
pact of  this  change  would  faU  on  such  low- 
value  Imports  as  apparel,  particularly  those 
whose  valuation  for  duty  purposes  Is  gov- 
erned by  item  807  of  the  Tariff  Schedules. 
Apparel  Imports  from  Mexico  and  Colombia, 
most  of  which  are  Imported  under  Item  807, 
would  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  this 
propKJsed  provision. 

One  dramatic  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
provision  should  be  cited.  Imports  of  men's 
suits  from  Colombia  have  risen  rapidly  in 
recent  years  to  the  point  where  they  have 
created  major  disruption  to  the  domestic 
men's  and  boys'  tailored  clothing  Industry. 
The  export  price  of  a  Colombian-made  suit 
Is  $30.  They  are  normally  packed  18  to  a 
case.  By  reducing  the  number  In  a  case  to 
16,  the  total  value  of  one  shipment  would 
be  $480,  less  than  the  $500  proposed  limit. 
This  would  permit  such  shipments  to  enter 
the  U.S.  without  being  counted  against  the 
restraint  level  for  suits  under  the  new  U.S.- 
Colombian bilateral  agreement  which  be- 
came effective  July  1,  1975.  By  not  recording 
such  Imports,  It  would  be  possible  for  dis- 
ruption to  occur  in  the  U.S.  market  with- 
out recourse  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Section  209  would  remove  the  require- 
ment in  the  present  statute  that  not  leas 
than  one  pacloage  of  every  ten  be  examined. 
District  Customs  Directors  would  be  given 
discretion  to  determine  when  the  examina- 
tion of  packages  may  be  waived. 

It  can  be  argued  that  even  the  present  1 
of  10  requirement  Is  fraught  with  risks  that 
certain  products  are  permitted  entry  at 
lower  duty  rates,  or  without  being  charged 
against  restraint  levels  in  the  case  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel,  than  would  be  the  case 
if  all  shipping  cases  were  examined.  To  per- 
mit situations  to  develop  where  not  even  1 
of  10  cases  are  examined,  might  well  result 
In  reduced  duty  collections  and  an  under- 
counting  of  textile  and  apparel  Imports 
against  restraint  levels. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though it  is  not  required  imder  our  rules, 
I  would  like  the  public  record  to  show 
that  I  have  purchased  a  minority  in- 
terest in  a  local  business  back  home. 
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named  Better  Tires,  Inc.  It  Is 
standing  that  the  firm  genjrally 
not  do  business  with  the  Federal 
emment.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
my  investment,  shoiild  the 
business  with  the  Federal 
In  the  future,  they  have  agr^d 
nlsh  me  with  copies  of 
which  I,  in  turn,  would 


suci 
malie 


gov- 
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do  any 
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to  fur- 
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public. 
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(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual 
the  House  is  approaching  a 
state  of  total  disarray. 

Last  night  a  willful,  iitransigent 
leadership  denied  this  Hous(  the  right 
to  vote  on  an  issue  even  thoi  gh  a  clear 
majority,  in  six  consecutive 
showed  that  it  wanted  to  vote. 

Last  night  and  today  we  hive  limited 
debate  on  a  most  important  mergy  bill. 
Limitation  of  debate  is  always  danger- 
oiis,  but  on  important  bills, 
sponsible.    Today    we    have 


complicated  amendments  aft3r  only  10 
minutes  of  discussion.  Very  few  Mem- 
bers have  even  a  vague  ideaj  what  the 
amendments  mean. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA)  presented  an  imports  nt  amend- 
ment which  was  defeated  oven  thelmingly 
mainly  because  people  had  nc  idea  what 
Its  effect  would  be.  He  was  gi  en  insuffi- 
cient opportunity  to  explain  i1  and  other 
Members  had  no  time  to  ask  questions. 

There  seems  to  be  some  b  ind  deter- 
mination to  pass  this  wretched  energy 
bill,  H.R.  7014.  Obviously  wlien  passed 
by  the  House,  it  will  pass  into  oblivion 
The  reason  we  are  struggling  :  lard  is  ap 
parently  so  some  Members  ca  a  go  home 
and  tell  the  friendly  local  folk  that  the 
House  really  has  an  energy  pi  dicy.  After 
all,  I  suppose  a  Member  can  tell  his  or 
her  constituents  anything  thej  will  swal- 


there  are 
014  as  en- 


it  will  still 


low.  But,  outside  of  this  bill 
few  who  would  dignify  H.R.  ' 
ergy  policy. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  H.Ri  7014  Is  a 
turkey.  No  matter  how  many  t  gathers  we 
stick  on  it,  or  pull  off  it  today, 
be  a  turkey. 

We  are  only  going  through  the  motions 
today  for  form's  sake,  when  we  could 
have  been  working  oti  imports  nt  legisla- 
tion which  had  a  chance  to  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  he  proce- 
dures of  limitation  of  debate  I  further 
object  to  our  putting  aside  Important  leg- 
islation, so  the  House  can  pass  a  bill 
everyone  knows  is  going  nowhere. 

The  motion  for  the  Committee  to 
rise  has  mercifully  saved  us  f r0m  further 
trouble.  But  it  does  reinforce  ^e  already 
dramatic  and  obvious  fact  thajt  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  House,  has  po  energy 
policy  and  cannot  develop  one. 

We  will  depart  now  to  our  districts  to 
report  that  for  2  years  we  have  been 
unable  to  form  any  energy  poBcy,  except 
to  veto  all  of  the  President  sTproposals. 

When  leadership  was  callad  for,  the 
House  fell  on  Its  face.  Wher  certainty 
was  called  for.  the  House  jerkid  its  knee. 
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my  imder- 
does 


votes. 


it  is  irre- 
voted    on 


When  cooperation  was  called  for  it 
turned  its  back.  We  go  home  with  the 
taste  of  ashes  In  our  mouths. 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  OTTINGER 
SPONSORED  LEGISLATION:  AU- 
GUST 1,  1975 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  a  report  covering  the  status  of  all 
legislation  I  have  sponsored  so  far  during 
the  94th  Congress : 

Status  Report  on  Ottincer  Sponsored 
Legislation:   August  1,   1975 

AGRICULTURE 

H.R.  2040  (Rosenthal)  :  Repeal  meat  quota 
provisions. 

HJl.  6160  (John  Burton)  :  Provide  loans  to 
dairy  businesses  to  meet  water  pollution  re- 
quirements. (Pinal  day  of  subcommittee  con- 
sideration and  mark-up,  July  28,  1975.) 

H.R.  6300  (Peyser) :  Establish  summer  food 
corps. 

H.R.  6527  (Kastenmeier)  :  Regulate  anti- 
competitive developments  in  agricultural  In- 
dustry. 

H.R.  6738  (Seiberllng)  :  Grants  for  research 
of  better  food  and  fertilizer  production. 

H.R.  7248  (Mezvlnslty)  :  Assist  farmers" 
marlcets. 

H.R.  8287  (Pithlan) :  Assist  states  in  re- 
search of  forestry  and  agriculture. 

HJl.  8779  (Foley) :  Assure  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

H.R.  8333  (Weaver)  :  Provide  highest  prices 
In  foreign  markets  for  produce  and  price  and 
supply  stability  domestically. 

H.  Res.  108  (Peyser) :  Rescind  food  stamp 
regulations. 

H.  Res.  334  (Litton) :  Research  to  increase 
food  production. 

H.  Res.  487  (Metcalfe) :  Concern  for  mal- 
nutrition. 

ARTS    AND    HUMANITIES 

HM.  5400  (Blaggi) :  Commemorative  stamp 
for  Enrico  Fermi. 

HJl.  5443  (Railsback) :  Establish  Ameri- 
can Folklife  Center.  (Final  day  of  subcom- 
mittee consideration  and  mark-up.  May  1, 
1975.) 

H.R.  6829  (Koch) :  Modify  restrictions  in 
Internal  Revenue  Code  on  contributions  of 
literary,  musical,  or  artistic  composition. 

HM.  6883  (Miller  of  Cal.)  :  Enlarge  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

HJl.  8722  (Murphy  of  N.Y.)  :  Establish  na- 
tional trust  for  preservation  of  historic 
ships. 

H.J.  Res.  406  (Ottlnger) :  U.S.  presentation 
to  Israel  of  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  do- 
nated by  Leon  Gildesgame  of  Mount  Klsco. 
N.Y. 

H.  Con.  Res.  138  (Mitchell  of  Md.) :  Appre- 
ciation to  Prank  WUls. 

ASIAN-AMERICAN    AFFAIRS 

HJi.  6203  (Meyner) :  Provide  humanitar- 
ian assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

H.R.  6856  (Anderson  of  Cal.) :  Assist  ref- 
ugees from  Southeast  Asia. 

H.  Rea.  357  (Montgomery)  :  Study  problem 
of  missing  m  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  181  (John  Burton) :  Military 
appropriations  for  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia. 

BUDGET 

HJl.  5007  (Drlnan)  :  Congress  must  pass 
rescission  of  budget  authority. 

H.R.  7448  (Moorhead  of  Pa.)  :  Establish 
system  of  emergency  support  grants  to  state 
and  local  governments. 


HJi.  7936  (Rosenthal)  :  Identical  to  HJi 
7448. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

HJI.  47  (Domlnlck  Daniels) :  Develop  pro- 
grams for  youth  camp  safety. 

H.R.  2969  (Brademas) :  Provide  chUd  and 
family  services. 

HJI.  4102  (Richmond) :  Additional  ap- 
propriations for  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  programs. 

H,R.  6914  (Harrington) :  Accelerated  re- 
search and  development  In  care  and  treat- 
ment of  autistic  children. 

H.R.  7697  (Harrington)  :  Prohibit  reduc- 
tion of  social  security  benefits  by  amounts 
granted   under   welfare   programs. 

CrVIL    LIBERTIES 

H.R.  4894  (Casey)  :  Strengthen  penalties 
for  gun  control. 

H.R.  6559  (Holtzman) :  Prohibit  economic 
coercion  based  on  religion,  race,  national 
origin,  sex,  or  other  factors. 

HJI.  7015  (Anderson  of  111.)  :  Prohibit  ap- 
pointments in  competitive  service  by  political 
recommendation. 

H.R.  7070  (Mikva) :  Restrictions  on  sale  of 
handguns. 

H.R.  8028  (Beard  of  RJ.)  :  Prohibit  dU- 
crlmlnation  against  handicapped  in  em- 
ployment. 

H.R.  8248  (Bell)  :  Prohibit  the  requirement 
of  nonessential  declarations  of  marital  status. 

H.R.  8964  (Metcalfe)  :  Permit  suits  against 
bodies  politic  for  violations  of  civil  rights. 

H.R.  9013  (Wolff) :  Admission  of  females  to 
Coast  Guard  Academy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  174  (Addabbo)  :  Prevent  Arab 
discrimination  against  American  businesses 
which  do  business  with  Israel  or  have  Jewish 
individuals  as  officers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  283  (Abdnor) :  Promote  re- 
moval of  architectural  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped in  public  facilities  and  buildings. 

H.J.  Res.  410  (Dlggs)  :  Make  fair  employ- 
ment practices  in  South  African  enterprises 
of  U.S.  firms  requirement  for  government 
contracts. 

H.  Res.  290  (Murphy  of  HI.) :  Support  Im- 
mediate creation  of  national  commission  on 
Individual  rights. 

COMMERCE 

H.R.  1844  (Fraser) :  Halt  Importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome. 

H.R.  2028  (Rosenthal) :  Make  sales  pro- 
motion games  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion. 

H.R.  2056  (Studds):  Extend  ocean  Juris- 
diction of  U.S.  to  protect  domestic  fishing 
Industry  and  other  purposes.  (Final  day  of 
subconunlttee  hearings,  March  27,  1975.) 

H.R.  2915  (Ottlnger) :  Provide  for  Day- 
light Savings  Time  from  last  Sunday  In  Feb- 
ruary to  first  Sunday  In  November. 

H.R.  3353  (Seiberllng) :  Terminate  the  in- 
surance of  any  bank  which  falls  to  pay  rate 
of  Interest  on  tax  and  loan  accounts. 

H.R.  3468  (Moss)  :  Insure  the  Independence 
of  federal  agencies. 

H.R.  3875  (Moss)  :  Amend  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Acts. 

H.R.  3876  (Moss) :  Regulate  commerce  to 
provide  Increased  supplies  of  natural  gas, 
oil  and  related  products  at  reasonable  prices. 

H.R.  4888  (Addabbo) :  Make  loans  avail- 
able to  small  businesses  which  suffer  utility 
disruptions.   (Passed  House,  June  17,  1975.) 

H.R.  5082  (HarrlnKton)  :  Provide  prefer- 
ences to  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

H.R.  5199  (McClory)  :  Repeal  Fair  Trade 
exemptions. 

H.R.  6964  (Ottlnger)  :  Regulate  the  pur- 
chase of  equity  securities  In  U.S.  companies 
by  foreign  Investors. 

H.R.  6154  (Teague) :  Establish  policy  on 
conversion  to  metric  system.  (Final  day  of 
subcommittee  hearings,  May  8.   1976.) 

HJI.  7455  (Ottlnger) :  Establish  mutual  re- 
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sponslbUltles,  obligations  and  rights  between 
salesmen  and  companies. 

CONGRESSIONAL  AND  FEDERAL  REFORM 

Hit.  2359  (Steelman):  Require  candidates 
for  federal  office.  Members  of  Congress,  fed- 
eral officers  and  employes  to  file  statements 
of  income  and  transactions. 

HJI.  3249  (Kastenmeier) :  Identical  In  In- 
tent to  H.R.  2359. 

H.R.  3659  (Utton)  :  Provide  seminars  to 
freshmen  Members  of  Congress. 

H.R.  3935  (Clay) :  Restore  political  par- 
ticipation to  federal  civilian  employes;  pro- 
tect from  Improper  political  sollrltatlon. 

H.R.  4317  (Patman  of  Tex.) :  General  Ac- 
counting Office  audits  of  federal  banking. 

H.R.  5268  (Railsback)  :  Regulate  lobbying. 

H.R.  6246  (Myers  of  Pa.) :  Regulate  use  of 
mailing  privileges  after  Members  of  Congress 
leave  office. 

H.R.  8819  (Magulre)  :  Provide  public  fi- 
nancing of  Congressional  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections. 

H.  Res.  465  (Mlkva)  :  Provide  that  House 
conferees  may  conduct  business  only  at  con- 
ference meetings  open  to  the  public. 

H.  Res.  497  (Stark) :  Additional  staff  for 
Members  of  House. 

CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

H.R.  2026  (Rosenthal)  :  Assist  In  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  state  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection. 

H.R.  2030  (Rosenthal):  Require  certain 
labeling  of  durable  products. 

H.R.  2032  (Rosenthal) :  Require  labeling  of 
durable  products  as  to  durability  and  per- 
formance life. 

H.R.  2034  (Rosenthal) :  Require  price  hls- 
torv  of  products. 

H.R.  4150  (Ford  of  Tenn.)  :  Require  selling 
price  labels. 

H.R.  4552  (Rosenthal)  :  Similar  to  H.R. 
2034. 

H.R.  5127  (Stratton)  :  Prohibit  repricing 
with  higher  prices  once  price  Is  placed  on 
certain  commodities. 

H.R.  5151  (Rosenthal)  :  Require  corpora- 
tions to  file  cost  justifications  for  price  In- 
creases. 

H.R.  5171  (Koch):  Recall  or  detention  of 
food,  drugs  or  cosmetics  which  are  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded. 

H.R.  5992  (Collins  of  111.)  :  Prohibit  age 
discrimination  In  credit  card  transactions. 

H.R.  6249  (Ottlnger)  :  Make  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  applicable  to  hair  dyes. 

H.R.  6597  (Ottlnger)  :  Similar  to  H.R.  6249. 

H.R.  6601  (Rosenthal) :  Permit  drug  price 
advertising  and  require  posting  of  prices  for 
common  prescriptions. 

H.R.  6603  (Rosenthal)  :  Require  estab- 
lished name  of  drugs  be  used  with  proprie- 
tary  name. 

H.R.  6613  (Rosenthal) :  Provide  compul- 
sory licensing  of  prescription  drug  patients. 

HJI.  6616  (Rosenthal) :  Label  drugs  as  to 
life  of  potency. 

HJI.  7096  (Ottlnger)  :  Similar  to  HJI.  6249. 

H.R.  7101  (Rogers)  :  Establish  limitations 
on  authority  of  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  regulate  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

H.  Con.  Res.  167  (Long  of  Md.)  :  Urge  tele- 
phone and  hearlng-ald  Industries  to  provide 
full  access  to  telephone  communications  for 
hearing  aid  users. 

H.J.  Res.  590  (Traxler) :  Investigation  of 
possible  antitrust  violations  in  manufac- 
ture and  marketing  of  replacement  home 
canning  lids. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

HJI.  7122  (Blaggi) :  Authorize  establish- 
ment of  national  law  enforcement  heroes 
memorial  within  District  of  Columbia. 

DRUGS 

H.R.  7452  (Nix) :  Penalty  for  robbery  of 
controlled  substances  from  pharmacies. 

H.  Con.  Res.  354  (Rangel) :  Eliminate  Il- 
legal drug  traffic  from  Turkey. 


EDUCATION 

H.R.  1350  (Ottlnger) :  Strengthen  and  ex- 
pand Headstart. 

H.R.  5234  (BeU) :  EstabUsh  criteria  for  as- 
sisting postsecondary  education  programs. 

HJI.  5240  (Davis) :  Financial  assistance  for 
construction  of  public  schools. 

H.R.  7092  (Magulre)  :  Establish  student  In- 
ternship program  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  state  and  local  government. 

H.R.  7446  (Mink) :  Provide  education  and 
employment  programs  to  the  foreign-born. 

EMPLOYMENT 

H.R.  1610  (Hawkins) :  EstabUsh  national 
policy  for  guaranteeing  equal  opportunities 
for  employment. 

HJI.  4156  (Fraser) :  Provide  emergency 
health  benefits  for  the  unemployed.  (Final 
day  of  subcommittee  consideration  and 
mark-up  session,  April  16,  1975) 

H.R.  4240  (Rosenthal) :  Provide  special 
cost-of-living  pay  schedules  for  Federal  em- 
ployees In  heavily  populated  areas. 

H.R.  4435  (Mollohan) :  Make  unit  of  local 
government  for  population  of  50.000  or  more 
prime  sponsor  under  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

H.R.  4625  (Hicks)  :  Prohibit  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped  In  employment. 

H.  Res.  431  (Dent)  :  Investigate  Impact  of 
Imports  on  unemployment. 

ENERGY 

H.R.  2991  (Dlngell) :  Provide  temporary 
freeze  on  national  average  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products.  (Final  day  of  subcommittee 
consideration  and  mark-up,  Feb.  27,  1975.) 

H.R.  4035  (Wlrth):  Provide  Congressional 
review  of  administrative  actions  which  result 
In  a  major  Increase  In  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil;  provide  interim  extension  of  certain  ex- 
piring energv  authorities.  (Delivered  to  Pres- 
ident, July  13,  1975) 

H.R.  4381  (Fraser) :  Provide  that  all  petro- 
leum Imported  after  September  1,  1975  not 
be  available  for  purchase  except  by  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. 

H.R.  4507  (Gude)  :  Establish  low-Interest 
loan  program  to  assist  homeowners  and 
builders  In  purchase  and  Installation  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment. 

H.R.  5048  (Ottlnger) :  Create  national 
power  grid  to  save  energy  and  regionalize 
power  production  and  rates. 

H.R.  5213  (Seiberllng) :  Prohibit  undue 
concentrations  In  energy-producing  Indus- 
tries. 

H.R.  5741  (YouncT  of  ^}n.\  :  Provide  equal- 
ization of  residual  fuel  oil  prices. 

HJt.  6871  (Drlnan) :  Require  Preeldent  to 
strictly  enforce  E}mergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973. 

H.R.  5928  (Ottlnger) :  Similar  to  H.R. 
5048. 

H.R.  6031  (McCormack) :  Promote  and 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  electric  ve- 
hicle technology. 

H.R.  6158  (Brown  of  Cal.) :  Authorize  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  of 
ground  propulsion  systems  to  reduce  energy 
consumption. 

HJi.  6256  (Studds) :  Authorize  and  assist 
coastal  states  in  management  of  energy  de- 
velopment Impact. 

H.B.  6437  (Ottlnger)  :  Similar  to  HJI. 
5048. 

HJI.  7012  (Dlngell) :  Enhance  competition 
In  energy  Industry. 

HJi.  7137  (Ottlnger)  :  SlmUar  to  HJI. 
6048. 

H.R.  7428  (Gude) :  Allow  taxpayer  to 
amortize  solar  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment or  take  an  Investment  tax  credit. 

H.R.  7506  (Ottlnger)  :  Promote  research, 
development  and  demonstration  of  non-gas- 
oUne  pKJwered  vehicles. 

H.R.  7933  (Litton) :  Protect  franchlsed 
dealers  In  petroleum  products. 

HJi.  8243  (Wlrth):  Establish  a  national 
energy  Information  administration  and  au- 


thorize survey  of  energy  resources  on  pub- 
lic lands. 

H.R.  8546  (Ottlnger)  :  Require  buUdlngs 
financed  with  federal  funds  conserve  energy 
and  consider  vise  of  solar  systems. 

H.R.  8800  (McCormack)  :  Similar  to  H.R. 
6031.  (Final  day  of  committee  consideration 
and  mark-up  session,  July  28,  1975.) 

H.R.  8704  (Gude)  :  Similar  to  HJi.  4507. 

H.  Res.  333  (Hughes) :  Study  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  reserves. 

H.  Res.  388  (Drlnan)  :  Request  Justice  De- 
partment investigate  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration for  any  confilcts  of  Interest. 

H.  Res.  439  (Staggers) :  Disapprove  Presi- 
dent's amendment  to  remove  price  controls 
on  crude  oil. 

H.  Res.  605  (Staggers) :  Similar  to  H.  Res. 
439.  (Passed  by  House,  July  22,  1975.) 

H.  Res.  638  (Dlngell) :  SlmUar  to  H.  Res. 
439. 

H.  Res.  641  (Staggers) :  Disapproving  re- 
moval of  existing  oil  price  controls. 

ENVIRONMENT 

H.R.  28  (Udall) :  Cooperation  with  states 
on  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining.  (Final 
day  of  committee  hearings,  Feb.  20,  1975.) 

H.R.  2121  (Hechler  of  W.  Va.)  :  Phase  out 
surface  coal  mining  and  control  adverse  coal 
mining  effects  on  the  environment.  (Final 
day  of  committee  hearings,  Feb.  20,  1975.) 

H.R.  3551  (Rosenthal):  Prohibit  sonic 
booms  by  civil  aircraft  within  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  4327  (Rogers) :  Assure  that  aerosol 
sprays  do  not  Impair  the  environmental 
ozone  layer. 

H.R.  4342  (Udall)  :  Encourage  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  coordinate 
land  use  planning.  (Forwarded  by  subcom- 
mittee to  full  committee,  April  24,  1975.) 

H.R.  4836  (Brown  of  Cal.) :  Amend  Clean 
Air  Act. 

H.R.  4945  (Aspin)  :  Prohibit  certain  ac- 
tivities regarding  plutonlum  and  study  Its 
recycling. 

HJi.  4955  (Ottlnger)  :  Prohibit  production 
and  procurement  of  binary-type  chemical 
warfare  delivery  systems. 

H  R.  5220  (Brown  of  Cal.)  :  Amend  Clean 
Air  Act. 

H.R.  5483  (Ottlnger):  Establish  Hudson 
River  Compact  Commission  to  negotiate  a 
compact  to  develop,  preserve  and  restore  re- 
sources of  Hudson  River  and  its  shores. 

HJi.  5513  (Ford  of  Mich.)  :  Qualify  certain 
state  conservation  publications  for  second 
class  mail  rates. 

H.R.  5738  (Ottlnger)  :  Identical  to  H.R. 
4955. 

H.R.  6012  (Vanlk)  :  Recycle  used  oil. 

H.R.  6256  (Studds)  :  Manage  oil  and  na- 
tural gas  in  the  cuter  continental  shell  to 
protect  marine   and   coastal  environment. 

HJi.  6345  (Weaver)  :  Further  purposes  of 
Wilderness  Act. 

H.J.  Res.  388  (Whltehurst)  :  Call  for  wild- 
life preserve  for  humpback  whales. 

HJf.  Res.  478  (Bell)  :  Save  the  great  whales 
by  imposing  an  embargo  on  products  of  all 
foreign  enterprises  engaged  In  commercial 
whaling.  (First  day  of  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, June  13.  1975.) 

H.  Con.  Res.  213  (Whltehurst)  :  Call  for 
regional  conservation  treaty  to  protect  north- 
em  hemisphere  pinnipeds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  273  (Ottlnger)  :  Sense  of  Con- 
gress on  United  Nations  position  on  the  ef- 
fect of  aerosol  sprays  on  atmosphere. 

FOOD      STAMPS 

H.R.  2083  (Fraser)  :  Amendment  to  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  (Similar  H.R.  1589  to  be 
reported  In  lieu.) 

H.R.  2449  (Holtzman):  Prohibit  higher 
price  for  food  stamps.  (SlmUar  HJi.  1589  to 
be  rep<Hted  In  lieu.) 

H.R.  2577  (Bergland):  Food  Stamp  plan. 
(HJi.  1589  passed  House  on  Feb.  4.  1975.  in 
lieu.) 

H.R.  7695  (Harrington)  :  Assure  food  stamp 
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recipients  that  assistance  will  nit 
or  discontinued  due   to  increases 
8ec\irlty. 

FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 

H.R.    4680    (Drlnan):    Requlr ; 
Congress  before  export  of  certain 
ammunition. 

H.R.  6632  (Drlnan)  :  Increase 
oversight  of  military  sales 

H.R.  8197  (Blester) 
can  Development  Fund.   (First 
committee  hearings,  July  15,  19t5.) 

HJl.  8297  (Long  of  Md.)  :  Llm:  t 
nuclear  technology  and  materia  s 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapwn 

H.   Res.    103    (Gude)  :    Seek   a 
prohibition  of  weather  modification 
on  of  war. 

H.  Res.  609   (Ottlnger)  : 
trol  of  nuclear  materials. 

H.   Res.   633    (Blaggl) :    Concetn 
tempts  to  expel  Israel  from  Unl  «d 

GOVBRNMENT   OPERATIOItS 

HR.  2663   (Ford  of  Mich.) : 

8ory  Commission  on „ 

latlons  to  Include  elected  schoo 
clals. 

H.R.    4595    (Baucus)  :    Amend 
ment  control  act  to  permit 
approve  any  rescission. 

HR.  4630   (Levltas):   Permit 
of  Congress  to  disapprove  certali  i 
posed  by  executive  agencies. 
HJt.  4868  (Neal) :  Limit  use  of 
HR.  5303   (Rosenthal) :  Establish 
Inspector  General  In  Health, 
Welfare. 

H.R.   6010    (Spellman) :    Right 

ment  employees  to  disclose 

quired  to  be  disclosed  by  agencl(s 

H.R.  6021  (Bennett) :  Prohibit 
eral  employes  who  participated 
formulation  from  being  employed 
years  by  anyone  with  direct 
tract. 

HH.  6026  (Fascell)  :  Open 
to  the  public. 

HR.  6098   (Addabbo)  :   Consult 
governments  on  potential  effects 
tlon  of  federal  buildings. 

njR.  6885    (O-Neill):   Dispose 
property  to  states  and  their 
divisions  for  economic  development 

H.R.  7422  (Delaney)  :  Authorize 
loan  guarantees  to  local 

HJl     7463     (Price): 
Service  Organizations. 

HR.  7605  (Hechler  of  W.  Va.)  : 
Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Board  of  Review. 

HR.  7702  (Peyser) :  Provide 
nanclal  assistance  to  assure 
protection   in   areas  of  municipal 
hardship. 

HR.  7751  (Delaney) :  Similar 
H.  Res.  346  (Brooks) :  Provide 
television    coverage    of 
House. 

H.  Res.  456  (Gonzalez) :  Create 
to  investigate  deaths  of  John  F 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Martin  Luthe  ■ 
the  attempted  assassination  of 
lace. 
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H.J.  Res.  461    (Reuss) 
York  City. 

HEALTH 

HR.   2570    (Anderson  of  Cal.) 
and  counseling  for  Tay-Sachs 
day    of    subcommittee 
mark-up,  June  3,  1976.) 

HJi.  2600  (Meeds) :  Grants  for  health  edu 
cation. 

HJl.  3209  (Corman):  Create 
tem  of  health  security. 

HJl.    4773    (Koch)  :    Broaden    .. 
home  health  services  under  Socla 
(First  day  of  subcommittee 
18,  1976.) 
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HJl.  5285  (MltcheU  of  Md.) :  Control  of 
VltUago. 

HH.  5530  (Obey):  Make  director  of  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  responsible  to  assistant  secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  5719  (Dupont) :  Expand  and  Improve 
family  planning  services. 

KM.  7377  (Koch)  :  Grants  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  training  programs  for  physi- 
cians' assistants. 

H.K.  8428  (Hastings) :  Establish  and  ex- 
pand health  maintenance  organizations. 

H.R.  8438  (Ottlnger) :  Assist  construction 
and  operation  of  burn  care  facilities. 

HJl.  8489  (Burke  of  Cal.)  :  Provide  research 
for  detecting  birth  defects. 

H.  Res.  4487  (Metcalfe) :  Concern  for  mal- 
nutrition. 

H.J.  Res.  475  (Pepper) :  For  White  House 
conference  on  long-term  care. 

HOLIDATS 

H.R.  1812  (Conyers) :  Designate  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior  as  legal  public 
holiday. 

H.J.  Res.  191  (Ottlnger):  Authorize  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  first  Sunday  of  June  as 
"American  Youth  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  305  (Rosenthal) :  Designate  April 
17,  1975  as  "National  Pood  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  450  (Rhodes):  Designate  week 
beginning  on  third  Monday  of  February  as 
"National  Patriotism  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  452  (Harrington):  Authorize 
President  to  proclaim  last  week  in  June  of 
each  year  as  "National  Autistic  Children's 
Week." 

H.J.  Res.  579  (EUberg)  :  Designate  Jan.  6, 
1976  as  "Haym  Salomon  Day." 

H.  Con.  Res.  126  (Bingham) :  Authorize 
bust  or  statue  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
to  be  placed  in  Capitol. 

H  Con.  Res.  302  (Praser) :  International 
Women's  Year. 

HOUSING 

H.R.  3873  (Mollohan)  :  Make  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  and  community  participation 
In  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  pre- 
requisites for  approval  of  any  financial  as- 
sistance in  flood  hazard  area. 

H.R.  4191  (Lagomarslno)  :  Extend  capital 
gain  exemption  on  sale  of  house. 

HJi.  6113  (Moorhead  of  Pa.) :  Amend  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937. 

H.R.  6240  (MltcheU  of  Md.) :  Provide  as- 
sistance for  3,000,000  new  low  Income  dwell- 
ing units. 

H.R.  6503  (Spellman) :  Extend  and  amend 
Housing  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  6513  (Ambro)  :  Redefine  term  "city" 
in  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974. 

H.R.  7045  (Slsk) :  Appropriations  for  sec- 
tion of  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  7251  (Moakley) :  Improve  public  un- 
derstanding of  role  of  financial  institutions 
in  home  and  commercial  real  property  fi- 
nancing. 

IMMIGRATION 

H.R.  3395  (Blaggl) :  Provide  penalties  for 
persons  who  employ  aliens  who  are  in  the 
United  States  Illegally. 

INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

HJl.  2525  (Meeds)  :  Improve  services  and 
facilities  of  federal  Indian  health  programs. 

L.ABOR 

H.R,  5654  (Ottlnger):  Relief  of  Arthur 
and  Hedy  E>entz. 

H.R.  6167  (Hechler  of  W.  Va.) :  Transfer 
to  Secretary  of  Labor  functions  relating  to 
health  and  safety  of  miners. 

H.R.  6248  (Ottlnger) :  Amend  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  In  regard  to  strikes  at 
construction  sites. 

H.R.  6677  (Richmond) :  Provide  additional 
funds  for  youth  summer  employment 

HJl.  6833  (MltcheU  of  Md.) :  Impose  mora- 


torltun  on  repayment  of  principal  and  In. 
terest  on  certain  loans  made  by  Small  Biisi- 
ness  Administration  for  duration  of  reces- 
sion. 

HJl.  7349  (Pepper) :  Prohibit  discharge  of 
employes  for  testifying  before  committee  of 
Congress. 

H.R.  7616  (O'Hara)  :  Provide  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers. 

LEGAL  SERVICES/COURT  REFORM 

H.R.  7968  (Drlnan):  Recovery  of  attorney 
fees. 

H.R.  8218  (Seiberllng) :  Authorize  award- 
Ing  of  attorneys'  fees  under  Mineral  Leasing 

Act. 

H.R.  8219  (Seiberllng):  Authorize  award- 
ing of  attorneys'  fees  In  actions  for  injunc- 
tive relief  under  Clayton  Act. 

H.R.  8220  (Seiberllng)  :  Authorize  award- 
ing of  attorneys'  fees  in  actions  under  cer- 
tain civil  rights  laws. 

H.R.  8221  (Seiberllng) :  Authorize  award- 
ing of  attorneys'  fees  in  clvU  actions  in  In- 
terest of  Justice. 

H.R.  8222  (Seiberllng):  Authorize  award- 
ing of  attorneys'  fees  in  actions  under  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

H.R.  8796  (Praser)  :  Clarify  prohibition 
against  making  false  statements  in  matters 
under  department  or  agency  of  U.S. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

H.R.  4680  (Drlnan)  :  Reports  to  Congress 
on  export  of  certain  arms  and  ammunition. 
H.  Res.  103  (Gude) :  Prohibit  weather 
modification  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

H.R.  7011  (Bingham) :  Facilitate  economic 
adjustment  of  communities,  indu.';trles,  and 
workers  affected  by  reductions  in  defense 
contracts  and  facilities. 

H.  Res.  529  (Harrington)  :  Direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  to  House  information  con- 
cerning seizure  of  Mayaguez.  (First  day  of 
committee  hearings,  June  23,  1975.) 

H.J.  Res.  533  (Ottlnger) :  Renounce  the 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

H.  Res.  536  (Harrington):  Identical  to 
H.  Res.  529.  (PirEt  day  of  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, June  19,  1975.) 

H.J.  Res.  596  (Blaggl)  :  Appointment  of 
George  Washington  to  grade  of  General  of 
the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  343  (Blnghim) :  Disapprove 
proposed  sales  to  Jordan  of  Hawk  missile  and 
Vulcan  anti-aircraft  systems. 

PENAL    REFORM 

H.R.  6783  (Rallsback)  :  Employment  and 
training  of  criminal  offenders. 

POVERTY 

H.R.  5937  (Hawkins)  :  Combat  rural  pov-' 
erty.  (First  day  of  subcommittee  hearings. 
May  2. 1975.) 

PUBLIC    LANDS 

H.R.  6883  (MUler  of  CaUf.)  :  Enlarge 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

HR.  7819  (Krebs) :  Study  certain  lands  in 
Sierra  National  Forest  for  possible  inclusion 
in  national  wilderness  preservation  system. 

H.R.  9012  (Winn):  Authorize  establish- 
ment of  Tallgrass  Prairie  National  Park. 

SENIOR    CITIZENS 

H.R.  6233  (Beard  of  R.I.)  :  Require  state  in- 
spections of  public  and  private  extended  care 
facilities. 

H.R.  6312  (Heinz)  :  Relief  for  older  Ameri- 
cans who  own  or  rent  their  homes. 

H.R.  7256  (Pepper)  :  Amend  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  on  nursing  home  expenses. 

H.R.  7259  (Pepper)  :  Modify  Medicare  to  al- 
low long-term  care  at  small,  low  occupancy, 
rural  hospitals. 

H.R.  7262  (Pepper) :  Provide  care  for  resi- 
dents in  nonmedical  shelter  care  facilities. 

HR.  7283  (Pepper)  :  Require  admissions 
contracts  at  federaUy  assisted  nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7292  (Pepper) :  Require  reporting  of 
epidemic  diseases  or  accidents  in  nursing 
homes. 
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UR.  7295  (Pepper) :  Regulations  for  state 
Medicaid  plans. 

Hit.  7298  (Pepper) :  Establish  rating  sys- 
tem for  nursing  homes. 

HJl.  V301  (Pepper) :  Require  states  to  es- 
tablish ombudsman  programs  to  Investigate 
nursing  home  complaints. 

HJl.  7304  (Pepper) :  Establish  Inspector 
(jeneral   for  Health   Administration. 

HJl.  7307  (Pepper) :  Prohibit  offer  or 
lecelpt  of  consideration  for  referral  of  pa- 
tients, clients  or  customers  under  Social 
Security. 

HJl.  7310  (Pepper) :  Require  strict  con- 
trols for  handling  of  patients'  accounts, 
money,  valuables  under  Social  Security. 

HJl.  7313  (Pepper) :  Prohibit  solicitation 
or  acceptance  of  consideration  for  admitting 
patient   to   long-term    care    facility. 

HJl.  7316  (Pepper) :  Make  certain  require- 
ments of  long-term  care  facility  personnel. 

H.R.  7319  (Pepper)  :  Require  payment 
forms  from  niirslng  homes  contain  warn- 
ings In  regard  to  certain  penalties. 

HJl.  7322  (Pepper) :  Continue  100  per  cent 
federal  financing  of  state  costs  In  Inspect- 
ing niyslng  homes. 

HJl.  7325  (Pepper) :  Provide  100  por  cent 
federal  funding  of  financial  audits  of  facil- 
ities participating  In  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

HJl.  7328  (Pepper) :  Provide  system  of 
overseeing  state  inspection  of  nvirslng 
homes. 

HJl.  7331  (Pepper):  Authorize  Medicaid 
or  Medicare  patients  to  sue  long-term  care 
faculties. 

Hil.  7334  (Pepper) :  Authorize  states  to 
provide  financial  incentives  for  good  care 
at  nursing  homes. 

HJl.  7337  (Pepper) :  Loans  for  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  nursing  homes 
owned  by  non-profit  organizations. 

HJl.  7340  (Pepper) :  Grants  for  n\irslng 
homes  In  black  and  minority  communities. 

HR.  7343  (Pepper) :  Authorize  Interest 
subsidy  payments  to  assist  ntirslng  homes 
In  repair  and  renovation. 

HJl.  7346  (Pepper) :  Grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  graduate  programs  for 
nurses  in  geriatrics  tmd  gerontology. 

HJl.  7363  (Koch) :  Provide  for  In-servlce 
training   of   nursing   home   personnel. 

HJl.  7366  (Koch) :  Grants  to  medical 
Bchools  for  geriatrics. 

H.R.  7371  (Koch) :  Grants  to  coUeges  and 
universities  for  training  nurses  for  nursing 
homes. 

H.R.  7374  (Koch) :  Train  certain  veterans 
to  serve  as  medical  assistants  in  long-term 
health  care  facilities. 

HJl.  7380  (Koch) :  Provide  care  for  elderly 
In  their  own  homes. 

HJl.  7387  (Koch) :  Develop  projects  for 
health-care  for  elderly  In  campus-tjrpe  set- 
ting. 

H.R.  7390  (Koch) :  Disclose  Identity  of  all 
owners  of  nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7393  (Koch):  General  regulation  of 
nursing  homes  and  assessment  of  patients. 

HJl.  7431  (Hannaford) :  Reimbursement 
formula  for  nursing  homes  under  Medicare. 

H.R.  8086  (Ottlnger)  :  Provide  persons  55  or 
over  who  are  fully  vested  imder  pension  plan 
with  pension  benefits  when  employment 
terminated  by  employer. 

H.  Res.  307  (Koch) :  President  should  sub- 
mit action  plan  to  correct  abuses  in  nursing 
homes. 

SOCIAL   SECUHITT 

HJl.  2042  (Rosenthal):  Provide  minimum 
annual  Income  of  $3,850  for  elderly  indi- 
viduals and  $5,200  for  elderly  couples. 

H.R.  2197  (Plndley) :  Repeal  earnings  Um- 
Itatlon  under  Social  Security. 

H.R.  2420  (Burke  of  Mass.) :  Provide  fed- 
eral participation  In  costs  of  social  secu- 
rtty  program  with  appropriate  reductions  In 
social  security  taxes. 

HR.  3393  (BedeU) :  Prohibit  reductions  In 
other  federal  benefits  due  to  Increases  In 
Social  Security. 


HJt.  4314  (Ottlnger) :  Reform  of  qualifi- 
cations for  disability  benefits  under  Social 
Security. 

H.R.  4448  (Rlegle) :  Establish  food  allow- 
ance for  older  Americans  under  Social  Se- 
curity. 

HJl.  4913  (Krebs) :  Provide  that  benefici- 
ary shall  receive  prorated  benefit  for  month 
in  which  he  dies. 

HJl.  5375  (Corman) :  Authorize  payment 
for  optometrlc  and  medical  vision  care. 

HJl.  5377  (Corman) :  Provide  coverage  of 
certain  psychologists'  services. 

HJl.  5742  (Beard  of  R.I.)  :  Procedure  for 
prompt  payment  of  benefits  when  checks 
lost,  stolen  or  delayed. 

H.R.  5974  (Roush) :  Authorize  payment 
for  emergency  Inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished   outside   of  United  States. 

H.R.  6333  (Koch)  :  Provide  Immediate  16 
per  cent  cost-of -living  Increase. 

HJl.  6769  (Holtzman)  :  Insure  that  cost- 
of -living*-  Increases  In  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  benefits  are  granted  to  recipients 
in  all  states,  provide  housing  supplement, 
prevent  reductions,  provide  food  stamps  and 
emergency  assistance. 

H.R.  7138  (Ottlnger)  :  Provide  for  pay- 
ment of  special  housing  allowance. 

H.R.  7253  (Pepper) :  Provision  of  inter- 
mediate care  services  under  Medicare. 

H.R.  7268  (Pepper)  :  Require  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  to  employ  at  least  one  regis- 
tered professional  nurse. 

HJl.  7271  (Pepper) :  Require  that  only 
Ucensed  personnel  set  up  or  distribute  medi- 
cations in  skilled  niirslng  faculties. 

H.R.  7274  (Pepper)  :  Place  responsibUity 
for  medical  care  provided  by  skUled  nursing 
facilities  under  medical  director. 

H.R.  7277  (Pepper)  :  Require  minimum 
ratios  for  nursing  home  personnel  to  patients 
and  supervisory  nurses  to  nurses. 

H.R.  7280  (Pepper) :  Require  skUled  nurs- 
ing faculties  to  provide  medically  related 
social  services. 

HJl.  7286  (Pepper) :  Provide  updating  of 
safety  provisions  in  skUled  nursing  homes. 

HJl.  7286  (Pepper) :  Update  safety  pro- 
visions In  skUled  nursing  faculties. 

H.R.  7289  (Pepper) :  Require  nursing  homes 
to  post  information  on  licenses,  certifica- 
tions, owners,  staff,  patients'  rights,  services 
and  charges. 

H.R.  7383  (Koch) :  Include  coverage  of 
elderly  day  care  centers. 

H.R.  7534  (Heinz) :  No  state  shall  be  re- 
quired to  apply  a  means  test  or  limit  bene- 
fits on  basis  of  federally  prescribed  Income 
levels. 

HR.  7696  (Harrington) :  Assure  that  Sup- 
plemental Security  benefits  are  not  reduced 
by   Increases   In   Social    Sectirlty  benefits. 

HR.  8072  (Broyhlll) :  Payment  for  serv- 
ices furnished  at  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers. 

HJl.  8343  (Magulre) :  Determine  extent  to 
which  value  of  individual's  home  Is  exclud- 
able in  determining  eligibility  for  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  benefits. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84  (Anderson  of  Cal.) :  Against 
Imposition  of  a  ceUlng  on  social  security 
cost-of -living  Increases. 

H.R.  8717  (St  Germain) :  Payment  may  be 
made  under  Supplementary  Medical  Insvu'- 
ance  Program  for  wheelchairs  and  other  dur- 
able medical  equipment. 

TAXES 

H.R.  369  (Chappell) :  Exclude  from  gross 
Income  certain  amounts  received  by  members 
of  certain  firefightlng  and  rescue  units. 

H.R.  1768  (Green)  :  Suspend  for  90  days 
authority  of  the  President  to  increase  tariffs, 
or  take  other  Import  adjustment  action  with 
respect  to  petroleum  or  petroleum  deriva- 
tives; to  negate  any  such  action  he  may  take 
after  1/15/76;  and  before  the  beginning  of 
such  90  day  period. 

HJl.    1808    (Conte) :    Requiring    Congres- 


sional approval  of  tariffs  on  petroleum  Im- 
ports. 

H.R.  2067  (Vanlk) :  Amend  IRS  Code  to 
allow  Income  tax  credit  or  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  certain  expenditures  of  a  taxpayer 
relating  to  the  thermal  design  of  his  resi- 
dence. 

H.R.  2423  (Cohen)  :  Provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  for  the  modification  of  certain 
facilities  so  as  to  remove  architectural  and 
transpwrtation  barriers  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

HJl.  3303  (Fish) :  Allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and  re- 
lated expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  3448  (MltcheU  of  Md.) :  Provide  an  ad- 
ditional income  tax  exemption  where  a  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  any  dependent  of  the 
taxpayer  is  handicapped. 

H.R.  4193  (Litton) :  Restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure of  information  contained  therein. 

H.R.  4640  (Ottlnger) :  Allow  for  a  tax  credit 
for  a  portion  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  in  commuting  to  and  from  place  of 
employment  on  mass  transit  faculties. 

H.R.  4729  (Vanlk) :  Provide  for  a  tax  on 
every  new  passenger  auto  based  on  its  fuel 
consumption,  to  provide  for  public  disclosure 
of  fuel  consumption  rate  of  every  such  auto. 

H.R.  5288  (Evans,  Ind.) :  Direct  Secretary 
of  Treasury  to  study  Increased  tax  biirden 
of  low-and-moderate-lncome  Individuals  re- 
sulting from  effect  of  Inflation  on  existing 
federal  Income  tax  structure. 

H.R.  5299  (Litton)  :  Require  the  establish- 
ment of  formal  procedures  and  criteria  for 
selection  of  individual  income  tax  return 
audits;  inform  Individuals  of  the  reasons 
why  returns  were  selected  for  audit. 

H.R.  5878  (Koch)  :  Extend  to  aU  unmar- 
rieds  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income  splitting 
enjoyed  by  marrleds  filing  Joint  returns; 
remove  rate  Inequities  for  marrleds  where 
both  are  employed. 

HJl.  6229  (Drinan) :  Deny  the  deduction 
of  any  expenditure  of  any  oU  company  for 
advertising  not  directly  related  to  the  sale 
of  products  or  services. 

HJl.  6830  (Koch) :  Provide  that  the  4-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  net  Investment  Income  of 
private  foundations  shall  not  apply  to  pri- 
vate foundations  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively as  a  library,  museum,  or  similar 
educational  institution. 

H.R.  8895  (Ottlnger) :  Increase  to  \5i  per 
mile  standard  mUeage  allowance  which  may 
be  used  in  determining  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  for  expenses  paid  or  Incurred 
for  the  operation  of  an  auto  in  connection 
with  rendering  services  to  a  charitable 
organization. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60  (McPall)  :  Express  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  President  should  not 
Impose  any  tariff  or  other  Import  restriction 
on  petroleum  or  petroleum  products  before 
April  1,  1975. 

H.  Con.  Res.  270  (Mott)  :  Expressing  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  complexity 
of  federal  Income  tax  forms. 

TRANSPORTATION 

H.R.  2036  (Rosenthal)  :  Authorize  free  or 
reduced  rate  transportation  to  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  who  are   65  or  older. 

H.R.  2037  (Rosenthal) :  Establish  the  Air- 
port Noise  Curfew  Commission. 

HJl.  2222  (Karth)  :  Terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  agreement. 

H.R.  4521  (Koch)  :  Reduce  certain  weights 
permitted  on  the  interstate   system. 

HJl.  4933  (Wolff) :  Prohibit  commercial 
filghts  by  supersonic  aircraft  into  or  over 
the  U.S.  untU  findings  made  by  EPA. 

H.R.  7066  (Heinz)  :  Provide  assistance  in 
rebuilding  nation's  raUroad  rights-of-way. 

VXTXSANS 

HJl.  4996  (Annunzlo)  :  Provide  medical 
care  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
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ment  programs. 

H.R.    6004     (Harrington)  : 
veterans'  pension  will  not  hav« 
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Social  Security  benefits. 

H.R.   8415    (Anderson   of   Calif 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker 

industrial  centers     ^ 

hit  harder  by  a  recession 
Why  are  they  the  first  to  — 
sion— and  usually  the  last  tc 
it?  Why  do  they  seemingly  _ 
all  of  the  jobs  lost,  even  wher 
sion  is  over? 

These  and  similar  questioiis 
relate  specifically   to  the 
area   of    Buffalo,   N.Y.,  In. 
Erie  and  Niagara  Counties- 
posed  and  thoughtfully 
major,  2-week  series  of 
Robert  J.  Summers  of  the  _ 
rier-Express.  It  is  of  the  same 
ity  as  the  series  in  Augiist  ol 
done  by  Bob  Summers,  on 
cities  were  prospering  and 
declining. 

This    Courier-Express 
conclasively,  that  the  reasons 
are  not  nebulous  or  inexplicabl ; 
analysis  and  comparison,  we 
tain  the  reasons  for  decline 
culty  arises  in  harnessing  the 
tion — the  commitment  both 
ficials  and  the  public — to  do 
about  the  situation  which 
counterproductive. 

Only  when  we  perceive  _- 
causes  of  decline  will  we  be 
to  reverse  them,  and  it  is  in  _ 
that  the  decision  to  research, 
publish  this  thorough  analys 
commended 

Let  me  briefly  summarize 
Summers'  principal  points. 

THE    HISTORICAL    COKlK;|r 

At  one  time,  Buffalo  was 

principal   metropolitan    

United  States.  It  was  called 
City  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
did  as  the  western  focus  f o  ■ 
barge  traffic  in  New  York  Sta 
the  Atlantic  coast  cities  and 
the  transportation  hub 
borne  and  land  commerce 
principal  city  of  commerce 
Midwest  and  the  Northeast, 
of  the  Midwest  were 
ores  from   the  Minnesota 
brought  in  there  for 
to  the  mills — and  the  steel  .., 
selves  flourished  in  Buffalo  and 
bor    city,    Lackawanna.    As 
points  out: 

Buffalo  became  one  of  the  most 
Industrial    smd   commercial 
hemisphere. 

Manufactiu-lng  Industries  of  all 
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1 JS.  In  World     and  prospered.   They  formed  the  economic 
backbone  of  the  western  New  Tork  area. 

A  combination  of  factors  then  set  in. 
As  the  Nation  pushed  both  south  and 
westward,  major  industrial  centers  de- 
veloped elsewhere.  Ores  were  not  shipped 
from  the  Minnesota  range  in  the  same 
volumes;  instead,  steel  manufacturing 
grew  rapidly  in  the  Midwest.  Grain  was 
processed  nearer  to  where  it  had  been 
grown.  The  development  of  railroads, 
then  trucking,  then  air  freight  transpor- 
tation reduced  the  role  of  waterborne 
commerce,  and  in  the  1950's  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  left  Buffalo 
to  be  bypassed  by  most  of  the  Atlantic - 
to  -  the  -  Great  -  Lakes  -  to  -  the  -  At- 
lantic shipping.  Well-intentioned  but 
shortsighted  economic  and  tax  policies 
of  the  State — designed  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  as  industries  and  jobs  began 
to  move  out — only  worsened  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  severely 
hurt  the  Buffalo  area.  And  the  area  has 
lost  more  and  more  jobs  and  industry 
during  each  economic  turndown  in  the 
post-Second  World  War  period,  one  now 
30  years  long.  It  has  not.  during  this  pe- 
riod, regained  the  jobs  lost  in  each  re- 
cession during  the  1940's,  1950's.  1960's, 
and  now  1970's. 

THE    PAST    20    YEARS 

Between  1956  and  1973— the  most  re- 
cent years  for  which  reliable  figiires  are 
available — the  Buffalo  metropolitan  area 
lost  more  than  12  percent  of  its  indus- 
trial plants  and  more  than  23  percent  of 
its  industrial  jobs. 

During  this  period.  Erie  County  lost 
28,000  manufacturing  jobs — or  a  loss  of 
18  percent,  and  Niagara  County  lost 
20,300  jobs — or  a  loss  of  35  percent.  Com- 
bined they  lost  48.300  jobs  in  manufac- 
turing, as  a  result  of  219  major  plant 
closings. 

The  loss  of  total  jobs  is  even  more  dra- 
matic. If  one  uses  the  widely  accepted 
formula — that  a  loss  of  100  manufactur- 
ing jobs  means  an  additional  loss  of  86 
nonmanufacturing  jobs — then  we  can 
quicklv  compute  the  real  job  loss  in  the 
area— 81.200  jobs. 

According     to     Summers'     evidence, 

drawn  principally  from  the  records  of  the 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  loss 

of  manufacturing  plants  has  come  most 

(ine  of  the    heavily  among   the  large   companies— 

of    the    those  hiring  500  or  more  people.  While 

he  Queen     during  this  period  there  has  been  a  de- 

re^ting  as  it     ^^^^  of  14 'i  percent  among  companies 

the  vast    employing  between  100  and  249  workers, 

;e  between    there  has  been  a  decline  of  32  percent 

serving  as     among  those  hiring  between  250  and  449 

water-    and  a  decline  of  a  nearly  equal  31  percent 

was  the    among  those  hiring  500  or  more. 

between  the        Erie  County  lost  37  percent  of  its  pri- 

grains    '"ary  metals  plants  and  41  percent  of 

there;     those  jobs.  At  the  same  time,  the  county 

were    ^o^t  22  percent  of  the  jobs  and  36  percent 

transit    °^  the  plants  in  the  transportation  equip- 

ntills  them-    "^ent  field;  54  percent  of  the  plants  and 

its  neigh-     ^3  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  aircraft  and 

Summers    Parts  category;  33  percent  of  the  plants 

and  59  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  chemical 

Important     industry. 

In  the        Of  the  21  major  types  of  manufactur- 
ing industries  listed  by  the  economic  cen- 
types  grew    sus,  the  number  of  plants  increased  In 
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only  eight  categories  and  total  employ, 
ment  increased  by  more  than  2,000  jobs 
in  only  2  of  the  21  categories— printing 
and  electrical  machinery. 

These  losses  are  not  exclusive  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  it  is 
important  to  imderstand  this,  for  much 
of  the  problem  does  rest  at  the  State 
level. 

Summers  analyzes  this  reality  in  these 
words: 

Over  the  past  10  to  20  years,  more  and  more 
Buffalo  Industries  have  either  moved  out  of 
Buffalo,  gone  out  of  business  entirely,  or  ex- 
panded operations  In  non-Buffalo  locations 

Those  are  the  Industries  which  can  be 
counted,  calculated  and  catalogued. 

Not  countable  are  the  Industries  which 
might  have,  at  one  time,  considered  Buffalo 
as  a  new  plant  site,  but  later  decided  against 
it  because  of  the  greater  potential  for  profit 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  in  this  regard 
are  staggering. 

According  to  "County  Business  Pat- 
terns" of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  State  was  the  highest 
loser  of  plants  between  1959  and  1971. 
This  remains  the  case  today.  In  this  pe- 
riod. New  York  State  lost  9,106  manufac- 
turing plants — or  roughly  1  out  of  every 
5  in  the  entire  State.  By  contrast,  the 
next  highest  loss— the  second  highest  in 
the  Nation— was  Maine,  with  a  loss  of 
1,354  plants — or  only  about  15  percent  of 
New  York's  losses. 

THE  REASONS  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  PLA^fTS  AND  JOBS 

Summers  itemizes  the  reasons  for  why 
we  have  lost  both  plants  and  jobs: 

There  are  many  reasons. 

Both  business  and  personal  taxes  In  the 
Buffalo  area  are  among  the  highest  In  the 
nation. 

Labor  costs  In  Western  New  York  also  are 
higher  than  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

New  York  State  and  the  Buffalo  area  lag 
behind  other  states  when  it  comes  to  offer- 
ing businesses  financial  liicentives  to  locate 
new  plants  In  the  area. 

He  then  elaborates  on  these  points.  As 
to  taxes,  he  wrote: 

Should  a  business  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other need  and  want  to  locate  in  an  i-rban 
area,  there  are  several  ta.x-related  reasons 
why  it  might  not  choose  to  locate  in  or  near 
Buffalo. 

For  residents  of  an  area  Its  size,  citizens 
of  the  Buffalo  metropolitan  area  .  .  .  pay 
an  Inordinate  amount  of  taxes. 

There  are  10  other  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  U.S.  with  populations  about  the  same 
size  as  the  Buffalo  area. 

In  these  areas,  no  residents  are  taxed 
higher  per  person  than  residents  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier. 

In  population,  Buffalo  Is  the  24th  largest 
melrcpolitan  area  In  the  country.  But  when 
it  comes  to  paying  taxes,  Buffalo  residents 
pay  the  7th  highest  amounts  in  the  country, 
surpassed  only  by  New  York  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Jose,  Washington,  Los  Angeles  ad 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Buffalo  doesn't  fare  much  better  when  tax 
and  population  figures  are  compared  for  the 
nation's  largest  cities. 

Buffalo  ...  Is  the  28th  largest  city  In  the 
country. 

But  when  it  comes  to  collecting  taxes  .  .  • 
Buffalo  residents  pay  .  .  .  the  seventh  high- 
est amount  of  taxes  of  all  the  cities.  Only 
the  residents  of  Washington,  New  York  City, 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Boston  and  Cln- 
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dnnatl  pay  more  taxes  per  person  than  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  com- 
pounded—not alleviated — by  the  State's 
tax  laws.  Summers  describes  it  this  way : 

Sometimes  it  seems  like  New  York  State's 
tax  structure  Is  set  up  IntentlonaUy  to  drive 
people  and  business  out  of  the  state. 

Not  only  are  New  York  State's  businesses 
and  Industries  taxed  at  rates  higher  than 
Just  about  every  other  state  In  the  country, 
but  the  people  who  work  In,  and  manage, 
those  businesses  are  taxed  at  the  absolute 
highest  rates  In  the  land. 

The  average  New  York  State  resident  pays 
about  54-percent  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average  .  .  .  and  about  20-percent 
higher  than  the  second  highest  taxed  state, 
Calif  orrUa. 

Then  he  proceeds,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
show  that  New  Yorkers  do  not  pay  high- 
er taxes  because  they  have  necessarily 
higher  earnings — for  they  do  not: 

Even  though  New  York  State  residents  are 
taxed  more  than  residents  of  all  other  states. 
New  Yorkers  do  not  earn  more  money  than 
the  residents  of  all  other  states. 

Each  New  Yorker,  on  the  average,  earns 
13-percent  more  Income  than  the  national 
average,  but  pays  54-percent  more  state  and 
local  taxes  than  the  national  average. 

The  consequences  are  obvious.  These 
tax  obstacles  repel  industry  from  coming 
or  force  out  those  already  there.  Sum- 
mers makes  this  point: 

To  show  what  all  this  means,  Alan  Rusln, 
manager  of  tax  compliance  at  the  Niagara 
Palls-headquartered  Carborundum  Company, 
translates  the  percentages  into  the  dollar 
amounts  a  mythical  company  making  a  $1 
million  investment  would  have  to  pay  In 
each  state. 

(The  mythical  corporation  Is  assumed  to 
Invest  $300,000  In  real  property,  $400,000  In 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  $300,000  in 
Inventory.  The  company's  Investment  Is  as- 
sumed to  generate  sales  of  $4  million  and 
pre-tax  profits  of  $400,000.  Because  the  long- 
term  effects  of  sales  and  use  taxes  on  busi- 
ness is  difficult  to  measure,  it  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  calculations,  Rusln  said). 

The  figures  show  that  the  total  tax  burden 
on  such  a  plant  in  New  York  State  would  be 
about  68  per  cent  higher  t^an  in  Alabama; 
63  per  cent  higher  than  In  New  Jersey,  and 
60  per  cent  higher  than  In  Tennessee. 

Only  two  of  the  states  studied,  California 
and  Illinois,  showed  a  tax  liability  greater 
than  In  New  York  State  for  such  a  plant. 

Many  experts  In  the  field  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment agree  that  labor  and  tax  costs  are 
the  most  Important  of  the  many  factors 
which  go  Into  making  plant  location  de- 
cisions. 

So.  if  a  company  looking  for  a  plant  site 
does  a  little  research  and  finds  that  the  taxes 
In  New  York  State  are,  say,  50  per  cent  higher 
than  in  Tennessee,  and  that  (as  reported 
earlier  in  this  series)  the  average  factory 
wage  rate  in  Buffalo,  is  40  per  cent  higher 
than  in  NashvUle,  35  per  cent  higher  than 
m  Chattanooga,  and  30  per  cent  higher  than 
In  Knoxvllle,  It  doesn't  take  too  many  de- 
grees In  accounting  and  economics  to  figure 
out  where  to  build  the  new  plant. 

At  best.  It  shows  that  the  Buffalo  area  has 
to  offer  the  company  a  lot  of  other  advan- 
tages to  overcome  the  built  In  disadvantages 
of  high  taxes  and  high  labor  costs. 

On  the  subject  of  wages,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Summers  discloses  that  factory  wages  In 
Buffalo  are  close  to  the  highest  in  the 
Nation : 

According  to  recent  statistics  from  two 
•ources,  factory  workers  in  most  places  in  the 


U.S.  work  for  less  money  than  factory  work- 
ers in  Buffalo. 

Recent  figures  published  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  a  national  magazine  which 
keeps  tabs  on  the  pulse  of  business  around 
the  country,  showed  that  the  average  Buffa- 
lo factory  worker's  Income  Is  $11,738  a  year. 
That  figure,  which  Is  up  5.7  per  cent  from  a 
year  ago.  Is  almost  the  highest  factory  wage 
rate  In  the  nation. 

Of  72  major  cities  listed  by  the  magazine, 
only  four  had  higher  average  factory  pay 
levels  than  Buffalo. 

They  were:  Milwaukee  ($19  a  year  more); 
San  Francisco  ($215  a  year  more);  Pitts- 
burgh ($256  a  year  more) ;  and  Detroit  ($963 
a  year  more) . 

Buffalo  area  wages,  according  to  the 
American  Industrial  Development  Coun- 
cil Journal,  are  about  70  percent  higher 
than  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  El  Paso, 
San  Antonio,  and  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.; 
about  60  percent  higher  than  in  Ashville 
and  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.; 
about  50  percent  higher  than  in  Miami, 
Fla.;  about  40  percent  higher  than  In 
Dallas.  Tex.,  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  35  percent  higher  than  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  and  about  30  percent  higher 
than  in  Oklahoma  City. 

And  the  offering  of  various  industrial 
incentives  is  greater  in  other  States  also, 
and  Summers  concludes : 

New  York  State  can  be  considered  a  cheap- 
skate when  It  comes  to  offering  tax  conces- 
sions, financing  schemes  and  other  Incen- 
tives to  entice  industries  to  build  new  plants 
or  expand  existing  facilities  In  the  Buffalo 
area  and  other  parts  of  the  state. 

In  their  competitive  battles  to  attract 
new  mills  and  factories,  many  states  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  public  funds  and  public 
credit  to  help  make  it  cheaper  for  a  com- 
pany to  locate  In  a  particular  area. 

Although  New  York  State  offers  several 
such  Incentive  programs,  the  advantages 
they  offer  to  Industry  are  often  surpassed  by 
those  offered  by  some  competing  states. 

WHAT    OUGHT   TO   BE   DONE? 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  to  be  done  to 
assure  both  a  short-range  and  a  long- 
term  economic  recovery  for  the  Buffalo 
area.  And  no  single  action  can  attain  this 
goal  for  us.  It  must  be  a  multif aceted  and 
broadly  accepted  plan  of  action  based 
on  certain  goals. 

Certainly,  the  principal  goal  must  be 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Buffalo  area's  Job 
gap  so  that  economic  opportunity  exists 
for  people  to  remain  In  the  area.  Based 
on  the  attainment  of  that  goal,  we  can 
then  proceed  to  develop  job  opportunities 
for  companies  to  again  begin  moving 
back  into  the  area. 

What  should  be  done  to  deal  with  the 
three  basic  causes  raised  by  Summers — 
high  taxes,  high  labor  costs,  and  inade- 
quate incentives? 

We  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  excessive  taxes  in 
New  York  State,  and  this  is  primarily 
the  province  of  Albany,  the  county  legis- 
latures, and  city  halls.  High  taxes  are 
driving  people  out  of  the  State.  Corpora- 
tions' earnings  are  cut  severely  by  our 
tax  rates,  and  that  means  less  for  rein- 
vestment In  plant  and  machinery,  less 
for  dividend  payments,  less  for  additional 
wages,  and  benefits.  The  reason,  of 
course,  why  our  taxes  are  so  high  Is  the 
high  cost  of  govemmait  in  the  State.  We 


will  be  able  to  reduce  those  taxes,  only 
by  slowing  the  growth  of  State  and  local 
government.  No  more  an  important  serv- 
ice to  the  people  and  to  assuring  the  sta- 
bility of  the  State's  economic  future 
could  be  done  this  year  and  next  than 
the  State  and  local  governments  doing 
a  top-to-bottom  reevaluation  of  what  is 
really  necessary  for  government  to  do 
and  then  reducing  the  size  of  govern- 
ment and,  therefore,  the  tax  bite. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity through  Improved  machinery 
and  tools.  There  are  two  ways  to  increase 
productivity — by  the  workers  working 
harder  and  longer  on  one  hand,  or  by 
having  better  tools  on  the  other.  No  one 
expects  the  labor  force  to  work  longer 
and  harder,  but  improved  machinery  for 
them  will  permit  them  to  produce  more 
goods  within  the  same  time  frame,  and 
this  heightened  productivity  reduces  the 
burden  of  higher  wages.  Companies  will 
be  less  concerned  about  the  higher  wage 
rates  in  the  area  when  they  get  more 
products  for  their  dollars  spent. 

We  must  also  bring  the  incentives 
offered  by  the  State  and  localities  up  to 
a  competitive  level  with  other  areas  of 
the  counti-y.  We  have  incentives  now,  but 
they  are  obviously  not  sufficient  to  either 
compete  with  other  areas  or  to  offset  the 
other  difBculties  of  locating  in,  or  re- 
maining in,  our  area. 

Sole  reliance  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  an  answer  either,  and  this 
is  true  for  several  reasons.  First,  Federal 
legislation  treats  all  areas  equally;  thus 
for  our  area  to  be  eligible  for  benefits, 
other  areas  are  equally  eligible,  and  our 
relative  position  to  them  is  not  improved. 
Second,  most  Federal  assistance — 
grants — is  now  determined  by  formulas 
which  are  not  subject  to  increase  by  a 
showing  of  greater  interest.  Third,  it  is 
inflation  which  started  tlie  recession  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves — the  reces- 
sion which  has  brought  unemployment 
in  the  area  to  its  highest  level  since  the 
Great  Depression — and  that  inflation 
arises  from  the  huge  and  consistent  defi- 
cit spending  which  is  inevitable  when 
everyone  is  asking  for  more  Federal 
money.  Greater  reliance  on  the  Federal 
Government  is,  therefore,  in  many  in- 
stances, self-defeating. 

In  addition  to  reducing  taxes,  improv- 
ing productivity,  and  providing  more 
competitive  incentives,  there  are  other 
things  which  we  can  do. 

We  can  diversify  the  industrial  base,  a 
crucial  factor  because  slumps  in  one  in- 
dustry can  then  be  offset  by  expansions 
in  others. 

We  can  try  to  become  a  "headquarters 
city." 

We  can  concentrate  more  on  exports, 
so  that  domestic  slumps  in  the  economy 
do  not  hurt  production  as  badly. 

We  can  concentrate  even  more  heavily 
on  Canadian  trade. 

We  can  insist  the  newly  restructured 
Erie  County /Buffalo  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee  spend  its  time  in  try- 
ing to  develop  private  sector  alternatives, 
instead  of  merely  seeking  Federal  grants 
and  relying  on  other  Government  at- 
tempts at  problem  solving. 

We  can  make  another  attempt  at  for- 
mulating a  viable  committee  of  labor  and 
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management  representative; ,  equally,  to 
resolve  potential  problems  before  they 
become  real  ones. 

If  we  do  these  things,  we  wijl  experience 
an  economic  revitallzation. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GE  ANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  p;rmlssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hacedorn)    toj  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and 
traneous  material:) 
Mr.  Armstrong,  for  1  horn,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  for  5  minuted,  today. 
Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutds,  today. 
Mr.  ScHULZE,  for  5  minutis,  today. 
Mr.  Du  Pont,  for  15  minuU  s.  today. 
Mr.  Kasten,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RuppE,  for  10  minutes  today. 
Mr.  McDadk,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Frenzel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Sarasin,  for  15  minut;s,  today. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for    lO  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Archer,  for  30  minutes  today. 
(The  following  Members    at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN) ,  to  revise  Eind  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  incluc  e  extrane- 
ous matter:) 
Mr.  (jonzalez,  for  5  minute  3,  today. 
Mr.  Thompson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Van  Deerun,  for  5  min  ites,  today. 
Mr.  Cornell,  for  5  minute! ,  today. 
Mr.  Drinan,  for  20  mlnutej ,  today. 
Mr.  Rees,  for  5  minutes,  to  lay. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Adams,  for  5  minutes,  tc  day. 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,    oday. 
Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes.  t(  day. 
Mr.  Vandc,  for  5  minutes,  t(  day. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  mini  ites,  today. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  1)  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  mini  tes,  today. 
Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,    or  5  nun- 
utes,  today. 
Ms.  Abzttg,  for  40  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  >  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Early,  for  5  minutes,  tc  day. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  t  aday. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN,  for  15  minute  5,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waxman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamiltion,  for  10  minu  ;es.  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  mlnutef.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  English)  to  revli  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Includi  extrane- 
ous material : )  T 

Mr.  Dodd.  for  5  minutes,  todiiy. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\]IKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  . 
revise  and  extend  remarks 
to: 


peniisslon  to 
wap  granted 


Mr.  Ottinger  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 

is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 

$1,001. 

Mr.  Mottl  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kemp  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$2,145. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Rec- 
ord and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $858. 

Mr.  Rousselot,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  immediately  after  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Krueger  in  the  debate  on 
the  Matsunaga  amendment  on  H.R.  7014 
today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  extension  of  remarks 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagedorn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 
Mr.  Kemp  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Don  Clausen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Frey  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Symms. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN),  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Flood  ih  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Traxler  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Biaggi  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  D' Amours. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Nix. 


Mr.  Ullman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  ViGORITO. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  Ave  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Rogers  In  five  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Fithian  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Keys  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Florio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  English)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Ms.  Abzug  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rangel  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Stokes  In  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Stratton  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Diggs  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hannaford. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4723.  An  act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1976; 

H.R.  5884.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  ot  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  piu-poecs;  and 

HJi.  8564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federvl 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  war  risk  In- 
surance. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1849.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act;  and 

S.  2073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  to  accept 
voluntary  contributions  of  services  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  2669.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  United  State* 
Postal  Service  certain  provisions  of  law  for 
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p^deral  agency  safety  programs  and  respon- 
glbUlties,  to  provide  for  cost-of-Uvlng  ad- 
justments of  Federal  executive  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

BS.-  5884.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972, 
u  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  8564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  war  risk  In- 
surance; 

H.R.  8597.  An  act  makUig  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJi.  8714.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  3, 1975 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  54,  94th 
Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1975. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  52  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  54,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  September  3,  1975,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1522.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  act  No.  1-36,  to  establish  an  Office 
on  Aging  and  a  Commission  on  Aging,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1523.  A  letter  from  the  Legislative  Services 
of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  copies  of  reports  relative  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1975  supplementing  the 
previous  transmittal  of  the  council's  act 
No.  1-34  for  congressional  review;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1524.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  VS.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  his  semi- 
annual report  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  appropriations  and  other  funds  for  the 
period  January  1-June  30,  1975,  pursuant  to 
section  105(a)  of  Public  Law  88-454  (2  U.S.C. 
104a)  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-230);  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  House  Administration  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1525.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed regulation  on  document  filing  pro- 
viding for  all  reports  and  statements  to  be 
filed  with  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
pursuant  to  section  316(c)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  438(c))  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-231);  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1526.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  CJommlsslon  In  docket 
No.  73-B,  Seminole  Indians  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  plaintiff,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  defendant,  pursuant  tc  60  Stat. 
1065;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1827.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Conunlssion,  transmitting  a  National 


Power  Survey  publication  entitled  "Energy 
Conversion  Research  Task  Force  Report"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1528.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  modification  of 
buUdlngs  and  faculties  at  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss,  and  Slide,  La.,  pursuant  to  section  3, 
Public  Law  93-316;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

1529.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
Implement  the  Convention  on  the  Means  of 
Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the  lUlclt  Im- 
port, Export,  and  Transfer  of  Ownership  of 
Cultural  Property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Received  Fhom  the  Comptrolleh  General 

1530.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (3en- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  study  entitled  "The  Liquid 
Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor:  Promises  and 
Uncertainties"  (ERDA) :  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  Joint 
(Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MORGAN :  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  H.R.  9005.  A  bill  to  authorize  as- 
sistance for  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
to  provide  for  overseas  distribution  and  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-442). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON:  <3onunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  4865.  A  blU 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit certain  franked  maUlngs  by  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  certain  officers  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  mailings  related 
to  the  closing  of  their  official  business,  after 
such  Members  or  officers  have  left  office;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-443).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  UiUon. 

Mr.  CLAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  KM.  8617.  A  bUl  to  restore  to 
Federal  civUlan  and  Postal  Service  employees 
their  rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  In  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees  from  Im- 
proper political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
444).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ms.  ABZUO: 
H.R.  9187.  A  bin  to  promote  more  efficient 
use  of  the  Nation's  construction  resources, 
to  foster  the  preservation  of  buildings  of 
historic  or  architectural  significance,  and 
to  enhance  the  socleJ  and  economic  environ- 
ment within  and  surrounding  Federal  office 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself.  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hannaford,    and    Mr.    Pattison    of 

New  York) :  

HJl.  9188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  supplemen- 
tal  security   Income   benefits,   to   authorize 


cost-of-Uvlng  increases  In  State  supplemen- 
tary payments,  to  prevent  reductions  In  such 
benefits  because  of  social  security  benefit  In- 
creases, to  permit  payment  of  such  benefits 
directly  to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics 
(without  a  third-party  payee)  in  certain 
cases,  to  continue  on  a  i>ermanent  basis  the 
provision  making  supplemental  security  In- 
come recipients  eligible  for  food  stamps,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California   (for 

himself   and   Mr.   Giaimo)  : 

H.R.  9189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 

pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.      ARCHER      (for      himself,      Mr. 

Blancharo,      Mr.     Buchanan,     Mr. 

Lent,    Mr.    Moore,    Mr.    Roe,    Ms. 

Schboeder,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 

and  Mr.  Wolfp)  : 

H.R.  9190.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  44,  United 

States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 

the  Administrator  of  General  Services  with 

respect  to  records  management  by  Federal 

agencies,    and   for   other    purposes;    to    the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    ARCHER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.   J.   William   Stanton,   Mr.  Ste- 
phens, and  Mr.  Waggonnzb)  : 
HJl.  9191.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment    of    small    business    Investment 
companies   and   their  shtireholders;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJl.  9192.  A  bill  to  protect  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  American  workers  by  providing 
for  a  uniform  system  of  Identification  for 
all   receptacles  containing  compressed   gas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, and  Mr.  Obet)  : 
HJl.  9193.  A  bUl  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  provide  postal  lock  boxes  for  cer- 
tain persons  who  reside  In  rural  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  9194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  require  cer- 
tain audits,  open  meetings,  and  public  hear- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Public   Works   and   Transporta- 
tion. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BuBK£  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Badillo,  Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Cottghlin,  Mr.  So- 
larz,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Ltjjan,    Mr. 
Fascell,    Mr.    Whalen,    Mr.    Blan- 
chard,  Mr.  Fithian,  and  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo) : 
H.R.  9195.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  rv  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for 
a    National    Student    P^anclal    Assistance 
Data  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLANCJHARD: 
HJl.  9196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  the  highest  possible  prices  In  for- 
eign markets  for  American  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  to  ensure  that  exports  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products  do  not  cause  do- 
mestic economic  disruptions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  9197.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Warren  G.  Harding  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHIIiL: 
H.R.  9198.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
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death  pension  and  dependenc;  and  Indem- 
nity compensation,  to  Increase  Income  11ml- 
tetton,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Preyek)  ; 
H.R.  9199.  A  bill  to  give  greater  assurance 
that  national  and  regional  ne<ds  are  satis- 
fled  In  times  of  shortage  of  na  ural  gas  and 
petroleum  and  Its  products;  1 3  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  provide  'or  the  pur- 
chase of  committed  supplies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  P)relgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massa  ihusetts  (for 

himself,  and  Mr.  Moakiet)  : 

H.R.  9200.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  July  1, 

1978,  the  duty  on  certain  Iron  <  r  steel  strips 

used  In   the   manufacture  of     azor  blades; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARR  (for  hlms«  If .  Mr.  John 
L.  BtJBTON,  Mr.  Long    )f  Maryland, 
Mr.  CoNYEBs.  Mr.  Mot  tl,  Mr.   Del- 
LDMS,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Ml .  Bedell,  Mr. 
Stark,    Mr.   Hechler   cf   West   Vir- 
ginia,   Mr.    Weaver,    M  r.    Moaklet, 
Mr.    Downey    of    New     York,    Mr. 
Hansen,   Mr.   Solarz,  I  [r.   Harring- 
ton, Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Ms.  Keys.  Mr. 
Waxman,    Mr.    MiNETA,    Ms.    Abzttg, 
and  Mr.  Maoihre)  : 
H.R.  9201    A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Individ- 
ual   holding    the    position    of   i  Secretary    of 
State  from  holding  slmultaneou  ily  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  to  the  Presld  ent  for  Na- 
tional   Security   Affairs:    to   the    Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By     Mr.    CASEY     (for    i  imself ,     Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bu  ;hanan,  Mr. 
Hanley.  Mr.  Murphy  o'  New  York, 
Mr.  Shipley,  and  Mr.  Si  .xtbttz)  : 
H.H.  9202.  A  bUl  to  amend   tl  ;le  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  li    clear  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  not,  i  or  purposes 
of  State  Income  tax  laws,  be  trei  ted  as  resi- 
dents  of  any   State  other  thai    the  State 
from  which  they  were  elected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself  Ms.  Abzuo, 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  9203.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  emp  oyees  their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarUy  as  private 
citizens.  In  the  political  proceises  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employe*  s  from  Im- 
proper political  solicitations,  an  I  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfQco 
and    ClvU    Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl,  9204.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  use  of 
lands  of  the  forest  reserves  cr  sated  from 
the  public  domain  for  comerclal  outdoor 
recreation,  and  for  other  purpo  les;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insi;lar  Affairs 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Ydrk: 
H.R.  9205.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1 970  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  may  re  ider  onslte 
consultation  and  advice  to  certain  small  busi- 
ness employers  to  assist  such  eiiployers  In 
providing  safe  and  healthful  worlclng  condi- 
tions for  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9206.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbip  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  engage  in  certain  pmall  busl- 
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ness  export  expansion  activities,  ..^^  ^ur 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commltt©  s  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

H.R.  9207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Simall  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  iimall  busi- 
ness concerns  seriously  affected  b  r  shortages 
of  energy  producing  materials,  an  1  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busl 
ness. 

H.R.  9208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  £  mall  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  cre(ite  a  pollu- 
tion   control    flnanclng    programjfor    small 


businesses;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

H.R.  9209.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  the 
celling  amount  upon  which  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  may  guarantee  a  surety 
against  loss  up  to  $5  million  as  the  result  of 
breach  of  a  bond  by  a  small  business  concern 
where  such  bond  is  required  In  order  for  a 
small  business  to  bid  on  a  contract  being 
let  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  9210.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  In  connec- 
tion with  fixed  price  Government  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  9211  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  in  small  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr    DOWNEY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Ms.  Spellman,  Ms.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  and  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas) : 
H.R.   ^212    A   bill   to  establish   a  National 
Technology  and  Research  Corporation  with 
subordinate  regional  Institutions  to  finance 
long-range    research    and    development    of 
technology   to   meet   critical   environmental 
needs,  ad\ance  basic  research  as  the  founda- 
tion  for  our  future  well-being,  protect  the 
national  economy,  and  provide  the  basis  for 
meeting  futurs  needs  of  our  people  by  pro- 
viding the  high-risk  research  and  develop- 
ment  loans   to  public   and  private   entitles 
for  research  and  development  where  existing 
sources  of  funds  are  not  adequate  because 
of  the  need  for  long  term  high-risk  flnanc- 
lng, or  difficulty  of  forecasting  quantifiable 
financial  returns,  when  public  purposes  will 
be  served  by  encouraging  such  technological 
development;   to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    DOWNING    of    Virginia    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Hdngate,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs. 

Spellman,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr. 

Zeperetti)  : 

H.R.  9213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  separation  pay  for 

regular    enlisted    members    of    the    United 

States  armed  forces;   to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services 

By  Mr    ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  9214    A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for  trial  of 
unfair   labor  practices   In   the   U.S.   district 
court,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL : 
H.R.  9215.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  financial   assistance   by  the  Secretary   cf 
Labor    to   small    business    concerns    for    the 
establishment  of  new  Jobs  to  be  filled  by 
unemployed  Individuals;   to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  PITHIAN: 
HJi.  9216.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  guaranteed  home  loan  flnanclng  for  vet- 
erans and  to  Increase  the  Income  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
and  Mr.  I>epper)  : 
H.R.  9217.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966.  as  amended,  to  assure  humane 
treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Brodheao,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Carr.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Con- 
YERs,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Wax- 
man)  : 


H.R.    9218.    A   bill    to    protect    individuals 
against   conduct   creating   serious  potential 
environmental  health  hazards;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself.  Mr 
Kakth.  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan)  • 
HJl.  9219.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Federal 
payment  of  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  which  are  attributable  to  serv- 
ices performed  by  certain  employees  of  Stats 
or  local  governments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Con  ABLE) : 
H.R.  9220.  A  bill  to  modernize  and  simplify 
customs  procedures,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  HAGEDORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
QtriE,  Mr.  Frenzel.  and  Mr.  Hillis)  : 
H.R.  9221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excess 
profits  tax  on  the  income  of  corporations 
engaged  In  oil  production  and  refining;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Phillip    Burton,    Mr.    Butler,    Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.    Downey    of    New    York,    Mr! 
Downlno    of    Virginia,    Mr.    PisHEii 
Mr.   Gibbons.  Mr.   Gude,  Mr.  Lloyd 
of  California,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Ottinger)  : 
H.R.  9222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  AprU 
17,   1954,   which   preserved   within   Manassas 
National    Battlefield    Park,    Va.,    important 
historic  properties  relating  to  the  battles  of 
Manassas,   and  for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.    Steelman,    Mr.    Stephens,   Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Udall! 
Mr.  Whttehurst,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  9223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
17,   1954,  which  preserved  within  Manassas 
National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.,  Important  his- 
toric   properties    relating    to    the   battles  of 
Manassas,    and    for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   HECHLER   of   West  Virginia: 
H.R.  9224.  A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regulat- 
ing electric  rates:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  In- 
eqtiities  in  the  payment  of  Veterans'  pen- 
sions to  disabled  railroad  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AtTairs. 
By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
H.R.  9226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  amounts  of  certain  loans  can- 
celed under  the  ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  as  the  result  of  disaster 
losses:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Treen,    Mr.    Hyde,    Mr.    Lent,    Mr. 

Kindness,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    Wagoon- 

NER,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 

H.R.  9227.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Real  Estate 

Settlement  Procedures   Act  of   1974;    to  the 

Committee     on     Banking,     Currency     and 

Housing. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Mink,   Mr.   Mollohan,  Mr.  Abdnok, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
HowE,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mblcher, 
T'lTr.    Pressier,    Mr,    Roncalio,    Mr. 
Santini,   Mrs.   Smith   of   Nebraska, 
Mr.    Thone,     and     Mr.     Young    of 
Alaska) : 
H.R.  9228.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  of 
title  rv  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal   year  ending  Septem- 
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ber  30,  1977,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  of  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  Increase  the  allotments  to 
Stites  under  section  402(a)(2)  of  such  act 
to  the  level  of  funding  those  States  received 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  programs  consoli- 
dated* under  such  title  IV;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H.R.  9229.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  practice  under  which  pay- 
ments by  States,  with  respect  to  coverage 
of  State  a-d  local  employees  under  section 
218  of  that  act,  are  made  on  a  quarterly 
basH:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJi.  9230.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  an 
adverse  decision  is  made  on  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  the  claimant  shall  have  the 
right  to  reconsideration.  Including  an  infor- 
mal conference  and  a  statement  of  the  case, 
prior  to  hearing:  to  Impose  time  limits  and 
make  other  Improvements  in  the  procedures 
for  determining  such  claims;  and  to  regu- 
larize the  appointment  of  administrative  law 
judges  hearing  such  claims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  9231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  C^harter  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reoulrlng  specified  security  measures 
of  any  warehouse  used  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  store  agricultural  com- 
modities and  for  the  purpKDse  of  requiring 
such  Corporation  to  announce  Its  withdrawal 
of  grain  from  any  warehouse  because  of  the 
removal  of  such  warehouse  from  such  Cor- 
poration's approved  list  of  warehouses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Ms.  KEYS: 
H.R.  9232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  decrease  the  limitation  on 
deductions  for  medical  expense  to  2  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  Income,  to  eliminate  the 
1-percent  limitation  on  deductions  for  drugs 
and  medicine  and  to  include  the  entire  de- 
duction for  medical  insurance  within  the  2- 
percent  limitation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  9233.  A  bill  to  preserve  older  urban 
neighborhoods  by  assisting  units  of  general 
local  government  In  carrying  out  neighbor- 
hood preservation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which,  in  conjunction  with  special 
programs  of  Federal  mortgage  Insurance,  give 
reasonable  promise  that  a  suitable  and  stable 
living  environment  will  be  restored  or  main- 
tained; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Ctir- 
rency  and  Housing. 

H.R.  9234.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  test  for 
determining  whether  a  blind  Individual  is 
disabled  for  purposes  of  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  blind  Individuals  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  automatically  Insured  for  such 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    LEVITAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pepper,   Mr.   Ichord,   Mr.   Evans   of 
Indiana,    Mr.    Obey,    Mr.    Neal,    Mr. 
RisENHOovER,   Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Mc- 
HuGH.   Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  English,   Mr. 
Maguire,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr.   Rinaldo.    Mr.   Nolan,    and   Mr. 
Edgar)  : 
H.R.  9235.  A  bill  to  permit  either  House  of 
Congress    to   disapprove    certain    rules    pro- 
posed by  executive  agencies;   Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  9236.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Faun- 
TROY,  and  Mrs.  Boggs)  : 
H.R.  9237.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 


for  the  flexible  regulation  of  Interest  rates 
on  deposits  and  share  accounts  in  deposi- 
tory institutions  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Interest  rate 
differential  between  depository  institutions 
with  respect  to  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

ByMrs.  MEYNER: 
H.R.  9238.  A   bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  exempt  from  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  parts  a;id   acces- 
sories used  on  local  transit  buses,  and  tires, 
inner  tubes,  and  tread  rubber  used  en  such 
buses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  9239.  A  bill   to  amend   the  luterual 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  certain 
excise  tax  refunds  paid  to  local  transit  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Frey, 
Mr.    Schulze,    Mr.    Broyhill,    Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI,     Mr.     Waggonner,     Mr. 
Thone,   Mr.   Duncan   of  Teiuiessee, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Skubitz,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska) : 
H.R.  9240.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  Improving  and  making  more 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to  eligi- 
bility   for    food   stamps    and    administrative 
responsibility  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Convers,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Caliiornia,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr, 
Gude,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
ROYBAL,  Mr.  Scheuer  and  Mr.  Yat- 

RON)  : 

H.R.  9241.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  in 
certain  franchi.se  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors and  franchisees  with  evenhanded  pro- 
tection from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open  market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Schetj- 
EB,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Zefebetti)  : 
H.R.  9242.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner   of    Education    to    make    grants    for 
teacher   training,   pilot   and   demonstration 
projects,  and  comprehensive  school  programs, 
with  respect  to  nutrition  education  and  nu- 
trition-related problems;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  9243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits,  recip- 
ients of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  recipients  of  payments  under  the 
veterans'  benefit  programs  and  certain  other 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  benefits,  aid, 
or  payments  reduced  because  of  Increases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fithian,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs. 
Lloyd      of     Tennessee,      and      Mr. 
Santini)  : 
H.R.  9244.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
no  veteran  may  be  denied  care  or  treatment 
under  the  CHAMPUS  progrtun  for  any  serv- 
ice-connected disability  solely  because  care 
or  treatment  for  such  disability  is  available  at 
Veterans'   Admlnlstraton   medical   facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thone,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  9245.  A  blU  to  provide  addlUonal  fls- 
cal  assistance  to  local  government*  and  to 
extend  revenue  sharing  for  local  govern- 
mental units  for  6  additional  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

•     By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Carney,  Ms.  Chisholm, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dom- 
INICK  V.   Daniels,  Mr.   Downey   of 
New  York.   Mr.  Ford   of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Jenrette,    Mr.    Legcett,    Mr.    Maz- 
ZOLI,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  9246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XU  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend  the  program   of   assistance  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems;  to  the  c:om- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 
H.R.  9247.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1936  to  provide  that  daylight 
savings  time  shall  begin  on  the  last  Sunday 
In  February  of  each  year:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
(by  request)  : 
H.R.  9248.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
to  elect  a  tax  credit  for  50  percent  of  his 
charitable  contributions  In  lieu  of  the  de- 
duction allowed  for  such  contributions;   to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  9249.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  fi- 
nancial assistance   for  consumer  education 
and  market  development  program  pertain- 
ing to  U.S.  flsherles;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  9250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
free  copies  of  bound  volumes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  9251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  charitable 
deduction  for  contributions  of  certain  gov- 
ernmental publications  by  treating  such 
publications  as  not  being  capital  assets;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY  of  New   York    (for 
himself,   Mr.  Lent.   Mr.   Derwinski, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,   Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  RooNET,  Mr.  Sarasin,  and 
Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.  9252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  visitors  Into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing  Its   Bicentennial    Anniversary,    and    for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stark)  : 
H.R.  9253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  provide  that 
volunteers  In   foster   grandparent  programs 
may  furnish  supportive  services  to  mentally 
retarded   Individuals  regardless   of  the   age 
of  such  Individuals;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  9254.  A  bUl  to  permit  either  House 
of  Congress  to  disapprove  certain  rules  pro- 
posed by  executive  agencies:  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Reegle,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton,   Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    DiNCELL,    Mr. 
Zeferetti,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Tas, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Ms.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    Florio.    and    Mr.    Ma- 
guire) : 
H.R.  9255.  A  bill  to  assist  the  construction 
and  oi>eratlon  of  burn  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  OTTINOER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  CaUfornla,  .Ai.  Con'tess. 
Mr.  EiLBERC.  Mr.  Rosinthal.  Mrs' 
BuBKE  or  California,  Jlr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  Y>rk,  Mr.  Sei- 

BKRLING.   Mr.   MOAKLET,    Mr.   BaDILLO. 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Hai  rington,  Mrl 
Waxman,  and  Mr.  Han  jatord)  : 
HJi.  9266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  equaUze  the 
deductibility  between  business  !s  and  non- 
profit Institutions;  to  the  Cc  mmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  Ci  lUfornla  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Anderson  i  tf  CaUfornla, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Callforn  a.  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton,  Mrs.  Burke  i  if  California, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Callforr  la,  Mr.  Han- 
NAFORD,  Mr.  Hawkins,  ]  Ir.  Johnson 
of    California,    Mr.    Kj  tchum,    Mr. 
Lagomarsino,      Mr.      L]  iggett,      Mr. 
Llotd  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Ry,  jj,  Mr.  Sisk 
and  Mr.  Stark)  ; 
H  Jl.  9257.  A  bill  to  amend  se  ctlon  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  requln  i  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  Intc   thereunder 
will  continue  to  make  social  s- icurlty  pay- 
ments   and    reports    on    a   calendar-quarter 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    1  Imself ,    Mr 
Burke    of    Florida,    Mi,    Chappell. 
Mr.    Pascell,   Mr.   Puqo^,   Mr.    Gib- 
bons, and  Mr.  Lehman)  : 
H.R.  9258.  A  bill  to  amend  tl  e  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  ffcUltate   the 
entry  of  visitors  Into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing  Its   Blcentenmal    Annlversa-y,   and   for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Comml  tee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  PETTIS: 
HJi.  9269.  A  bUl  to  provide  :or  the  de- 
regulation of  domestic  crude  oil  prices,  and 
to  Impose  an  excise  tax  in  conne  :tlon  there- 
with; Jointly  to  the  Committees  c  n  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Po  elgn  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    PETSER     (for    himself .    Mr. 
Pauntroy,  and  Mr.  Chailks  Wilson 
of  Texas) : 
H.B.  9260.  A  bill  to  require  pri  or  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  export 
of  certain  grains;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 
H.R.  9261.  A  bUl  to  amend  tie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  Individuals 
»  deduction  for  amounts  paid  for  commuUng 
to  and  from  work  on  pubUc  transportation 
systems  and  for  other  purposes;  1 1>  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RICHMOND : 
HJI.  9262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fulton  Ferry  National  His- 
toric Site  and  Exhibition  Center  in  the  State 
of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  RONCAUO: 
HJi.  9263.  A  bill  to  designate  c^aln  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  9264.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness:  to  the  Committee  ;)n  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  9265.  A  bill  to  designate  ce rtaln  lands 
as  wilderness:  to  the  Committee  5n  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Rangil,  M  r.  Scheuer, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
HJi.  9266.  A  bin  to  establish  the  OfBce  of 
Inspector    General    In    the    Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  1 1  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation!. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WoLFT)  : 
HR.  9267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ir tergovem- 
mental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  ^o  Improve 
Intergovernmental  relationships  bftsveen  the 
United  States  and  the  States  aqd  munici- 
palities and  the  eeonotnv  and  eftclency  of 
govwnment,  by  providing  Federal  coopera- 
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tlon  and  assistance  In  the  establishment  and 
strengthening  of  St^ate  and  local  offices  of 
consumer  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op)eratlons. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Richmond)  : 
H.R.  9268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and  to  other- 
wise require  the  labels  on  foods  and  food 
products  to  disclose  all  of  their  Ingredients 
and  any  changes  In  their  Ingredients,  their 
nutritional  content,  accurate  weight  data, 
storage  Information,  their  manufa'^turers, 
packers,  and  distributors,  and  their  unit 
prices  and  to  provide  for  uniform  product 
grading  and  prohibit  misleading  brand 
names;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  9269.  A  bUl  to  amsnd  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  make  sales  promo- 
tion games  unfair  methods  of  competition; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Eilberg)  : 
HJi.  9270.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  9271.  A  bUl  to  requh-e  retailers  to  pro- 
vide point  of  sale  Information  to  consumers 
concerning  the  recent  price  history  of  prod- 
ucts and  merchandise  offered  for  sale  at  re- 
tail In  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJi.  9272.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Eilberg)  : 
HJi.  9273.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  advertising 
of  drug  prices  and  to  require  retailers   of 
prescription  drugs  to  post  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain commonly  prescrlbd  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  9274.  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  dura- 
bUlty  and  performance  life;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Ptthxan,  Mr.  Plc«io,  Mr. 
Macdonald    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Metcalfe,    Mr.    Moffett,    and    Mr. 
Symington)  : 
H.R.  9275.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  disclo- 
sure by  retail  distributors  of  retail  unit  prices 
of    consumer    commodities,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.    Eilbbhg)  : 
H.R.  9276.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  compul- 
sory licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9277.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Airport 
Noise  Curfew  Commission  and  to  define  Its 
functions  and  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  Transportation 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HJi.  9278.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  m  order  to  authorize  free  or 
reduced  rate  transportation  to  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate  trans- 
portation for  persons  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older,  and  to  provide  new  and  improved 


transportation  programs  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  9279.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  meat  quota 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-482;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms 
Abzug.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bingham 
Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Oilman,   Ms.   Holtzmak 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Koch! 
Mr.    Lent,    Mr.    McHugh,    Mr.    Or- 
tinger,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
ScHBUER,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Walsh! 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti  )  : 
H.R.  9280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall  be  required   to  administer  Individual 
means  tests  for  the  provision  of  education 
nutrition,  transportation,  recreation,  social- 
ization, or  associated  services  provided  there- 
under to  groups  of  low-Income  individuals 
aged  60  or  older,  and  to  limit  the  frequency 
of  recertlflcatlons  of  eligibility  for  servlctt 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HR.  9281.  A  bin  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  expenses  of  chUd  adoption 
shall  be  treated  as  medical  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  9282.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits,  reclp- 
lents  of  social  services,  recipients  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  and  reclp- 
lents  of  payments  under  the  veterans'  bene- 
fit programs  and  certain  other  Federal  and 
federally-assisted  programs  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  benefits,  services,  aid,  or  pay- 
ments reduced  because  of  increases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  9283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  provide 
the  highest  possible  prices  in  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American  agricultural  producers  and 
to  assure  a  reliable  supply  of  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  foreign  purchasera; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,  Mr.  Corman,  and  Mr.  Bell)  : 
H.R.  9284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indochina 
Migration  and  Refuge  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
to   provide   Federal    financial   assistance  to 
States  in  order  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  public  education  to  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  refugee  chUdren,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
HR.  9285.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  treatment  works; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  9286.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  whUe  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SCHULZE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Han- 
naford,  and  Mr.  Harris)  : 
H.R.  9287.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  issue 
a  two-cent  piece  emblematic  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJI.  9288.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Perishable 
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Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  9289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  facilitate  the  effective 
utilization  of  telecommunications  technol- 
ogy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9290.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  97  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  for  any  person  to  fire  any 
firearm  or  throw  any  object  at  any  railroad 
train  operated  in  Interstate  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  9291.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California) : 
HR.  9292.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain   exemptions   from   its   disclosure   re- 
quirements, to  provide  guidelines  and  limi- 
tations for  classifying  official  information;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJI.  9293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  persons  cov- 
ered by  certain   other  retirement  plans  to 
establish  personal  savings  lor  retirement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Rcppe)  : 
H.R.  9294.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  of  liability  and  compensation  for  oil 
spin  damage  and  removal  costs,  to  Imple- 
ment the  International  Convention  on  Civil 
Liability  for  OH  Pollution  Damage  and  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  an  International  Fund  for  Compen- 
sation for  Oil  Pollution  Damage,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
International  Relations,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  9295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   In   order  to  eliminate 
duplication   in   the   certification  process  for 
Institutions  and  eligible  courses  under  the 
veterans  and  war  orphans'  and  widows'  ed- 
ucational assistance  provisions  of  this  title; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  9296.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  revise  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  9297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  9298.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State  under 
its  section  218  agreement,  to  terminate  social 
security  coverage  for  State  and  local  police- 
men or  firemen  without  affecting  the  cover- 
age of  other  public  employees  who  may  be 
members  of  the  same  coverage  group  (and  to 
permit   the    reinstatement   of   coverage   for 
such  other  employees  In  certain  cases  where 
the   group's   coverage   has    previously   been 
terminated) :  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Den- 
gell,  Mr.  Eilbesg,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Vander 
Veen,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zeteb- 
xm) : 


H.R.  9299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corpwration  Charter  Act  to  provide  the 
highest  possible  prices  In  foreign  markets  for 
American  agricultural  producers  and  to  pro- 
vide price  and  supply  stability  in  domestic 
markets:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Chappell)  : 
H.R.  9300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "rural  area"  In  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  and  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  in  order  to  permit  towns 
of  25,000  or  less  inhabitants  to  be  consid- 
ered rural  areas  for  purposes  of  those  acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  9301.  A  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Copyright  Law.  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide that,  except  in  time  of  war  or  economic 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  expend- 
itures of  the  Government  may  not  exceed 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  during  any 
fiscal    year;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  In  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nedzi.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Dhinan,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland,  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr. 
Stark,   Mr.    Ottinger,   Mr.   Eilberg, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr. 
Koch.    Mr.    Leggett,    Mr.    John    L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Moakley,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfornla,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,    Mr.    Won    Pat.    Mr.    Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Harrington  ) : 
HJ.  Res.  618.  Joint  resolution  to  renounce 
the  strategy  of  a  first  strike  with  nuclear 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  McColuster,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr. 
Burgener,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr. 
Flood) : 
H.J.  Res.  619.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  right  of  the  Portuguese  people  to  deter- 
mine their  form  of  government  through  free 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fauntboy,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Vandeb 
Veen,  and  Mr.  Cars)  : 
H.J.  Res.  620.  Joint  resolution  to  renoimoe 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.J.  Res.  621.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
procedure  for  acceptance  or  appropriation  of 
funds  for  establishment  of  a  sound  and  light 
performance  on  the  east  front  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.J.  Res.  622.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  8,  1976,  as  National  Food  Day;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By     Mr.     SIKES     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
Mr.  CoNTX,  and  Mr.  O'Hara)  : 
H.J.  Res.  623.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Mr.  TRAXLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, Mr.  Oooduno,  Mr.  Wow  Pat, 


Mr    MiKVA,   Mr.   Rooney,   Mr.   Bau- 
cus,    Mr.    Foley,    Mr.    Hefner,    Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Obey,  and 
Mr.  EscH ) : 
H.J.  Res.  624.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to   conduct   an    investigation   to   determine 
whether  antitrust   violations   are   occurring 
in  the  manufacture  or  marketing  of  replace- 
ment home  canning  lids,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  374.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing  recognition   by   the   European   Security 
Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation 
of  Estonia,   Latvia,   and  Lithuania;    to   the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  375.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense   of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  ctf 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations: 

Mr.   MOTTL   (for  himself,   Ms.  Abzuo, 
Mr.    Bedell,     Mr.    Blanchabd,    Mr. 
Blodin,     Mr.     John     L.     Bubton, 
Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Ed- 
gab,  Mr.  FiTHiAN,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Helsto- 
ski, Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Moakley,    Mr.    Scheubi,    Mr.    Wax- 
man,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   376.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of   the   Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
immediately  appoint  a  special  prosecutor  to 
empanel  a  grand  Jury  for  possible  civil  and 
criminal  antitrust  violations  by  the  oU  and 
gas   Industries;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  377.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing free  enterprise;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  DODD: 
H.  Res.  668.  Resolution  designating  Jan- 
uary 22  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Carb,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Maguire,    Mr.    Moffett,    and    Mr. 

SCHULZE)  : 

H.  Res.  669.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
and  Mr.  Zeteretti)  : 
H.  Res.  670.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  X 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Energj;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   MAOUIRE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Harrington,    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr. 
Pattison    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
RoE) : 
H.  Res.  671.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  administration  to 
acquire,    rehabilitate,    maintain    the    track, 
roadbed,   and   associated   fixed    faculties   of 
Northeast  and  Midwest  railroads:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  LrrroN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.   Jones  of   North   Carolina.   Mr. 
Flowers,      Mr.      McClosket,      Mr. 
O'Hara  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana) : 
H.  Res.  672.  Resolution  establishing  a  se- 
lect committee  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S. 
servicemen  missing  In  action  In  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    tlmself,    Mr. 
Yates,   Mr.   McFall,   Mr    Braocicas. 
Mr.   Rhodes,   Mr.   Michi  v,   Mr.   An- 
derson   of   Illinois,    Mr.    Alexander, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Edwards  o  '  California. 
Mr.  Ryan,  Ms.  Bttrke  ol    California, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mur'hy  of  1111- 
nola,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Hye  b,  Mr.  Pary, 
Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI,    Mr.    Annunzio, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Long  of  Ma  ryland,  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 
H.  Res.  673.  Resolution  dlsappr  jving  of  ef- 
forts to  expel  Israel  from  the    Jnlted  Na- 
tions;   to   the   Committee   on  Ii  ternatlonal 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    h  mself,    Mr. 

ElLBERG,    Ms.    SPELLMAN,      SAt.    COHEN, 

Ms.  Boccs,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Wagcon- 
NER,    Mr.    Passman,    Mr.    Steicer   of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Johnson  ol  California, 
Mr.   Leggett,  Mr.  John   L.  Burton, 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr    Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Sis  I,  Mr.  Tal- 
cott,   Mr.   Ketchum.   Mr     Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.   Goldwater,   M  r.  Corman, 
Mr.  Rkes,  and  Mr.  Waxm^n)  : 
H.  Res.  674.  Resolution  dlsappri  ivlng  of  ef- 
forts  to   expel   Israel   from   the     Jnited   Na- 
tions:   to   the    Committee   on   International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  ( for  hlmsel  r,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  CHane,  Sir.  Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  S  cubitz,  Ms. 
Holt,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Ob  :rstar,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Hefner  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.    Mann,    Mr.    McKay     Mr.    Mc- 
CoRMACK,  and  Mr.  Stagoers): 
H.  Res.  675.  Resolution  disappr(  vlng  of  ef- 
forts  to   expel   Israel   from   the   United   Na- 
tions:   to    the   Committee   on    In  ;ernational 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    hi  nself ,    Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Fascell,  M  :.  Shriver, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Boland,    Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Tsongas    Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  M  5.  Heckler 
of    Massachxisetts,    Mr.     Burke    of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Browi    of  Michi- 
gan,  Mr.   RiEGLE,   Mr.   Trwler,   Mr. 
Cederberg,  Mr.  Ruppe,  \  r.  O'Hara, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  M  .  Dingell, 
Mr.  Brodheao,  Mr.  Broo><  field,  and 
Mr.  Karth)  : 
H.  Res.  676.  Resolution  dlsappro  ring  of  ef- 
forts to  expel  Israel  from  the  tnlted  Na- 
tions;   to  the   Committee   on  In(  ernatlonal 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  hi)  aself ,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  F  osenthal, 
Mr.      BiAGGi,      Mr.      Dela  ■jey,      Mr. 

SCHJEUES,  Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  1  UCHMOND, 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  MuRpiiY  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Koch,    Ms.    Abzug,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Peyser, 
Mr.     Ottinceh,     Mr.     GiLSdAN,     Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Walsh,   Mi.  Horton, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Kemp, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota) : 
H.  Res.  677.  Resolution  dlsapproi  Ing  of  ef- 
forts  to   expel   Israel   from   the   Ualted   Na- 
tions:   to   the   Committee  on   Int  irnatlonal 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    hlniself,    Mr. 

Wbavzb.    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 

Texas,   Mr.   Collins   of  Tiexas,   Mr. 

Steklman.  Ms.  Jordan,  M*.  Whits- 

HURST,  Mr.  Dan  Danixl.  m}.  Bxttler, 

Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Mims.  Mr»  Bonkex, 

Mr.   POLTT,  Mr.   Hicks,   Mi'.   Adams. 

Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Baujus.  Mr.  Stdgbb 

of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    RoNcfuo,    Mr. 

PLowEia,    Mr.    Udaix,    Mr.l  Don   H. 

Claitsbn,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.   Rous- 

SELOT,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  :        | 

H.   Res.   678.   Resolution   dlsappfovlng   of 

efforts  to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Na- 

Uons;    to  the  Committee  on  International 

Relations. 
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By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mr.    Oraoison,    Mr.    Bergland,    Vix. 
Symington,     Mrs.      Sullivan,     Mr. 
BoLLiNG,  Mr.  LrrroN,  Mr.  HtTNCAXB, 
Mr.     Baucxjs,     Mr.     Melcheb,     Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Thompson,  Ms.  Fxn- 
wicK,   Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr.   Rodino, 
Mr.     RiNALDo,     ISa.     Mktnxb,     Mr. 
DoMiNiCK  V.   Daioels,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Lent, 
and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.   Res.   679.   Resoltulon   disapproving   of 
efforts  to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Na- 
tions;   to   the   Committee   on   International 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Clancy, 
Mr.  GUYER,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr. 
Jones      of      Oklahoma,      Mr.      Nix, 
Mr.   Green,   Mr.   Schtjlze.   Mr.   Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr. 
Rodney,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 
H.   Res.   680.   Resolution   disapproving   of 
efforts  to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Na- 
tions;   to  the   Committee   on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Krebs,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr. 
Hannaford,  Mr.  Llotd  of  California, 
Ms.  Pettis,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Bob    Wilson.    Mr.    Van 

DEERLIN,  Mr.  BXTRCENER,  Ms.  SCHROE- 

DER,    Mr.    Cotter,    Mr.    Dodd,     Mr. 
GiAiMo,   Mr.   McKiNNEY,   Mr.   Sara- 
siN,   Mr.   Du   Pont,   Mr.   Puqua,   Mr. 
Kelly,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida) : 
H.   Res.   681.   Resolution    disapproving   of 
efforts  to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Na- 
tions;   to  the   Committee  on   International 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mikva,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,    Ms.    Mink,    Mr.    Derwtnski, 
Mr.     McClort,     Mr.     03rien,     Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana,  Mr.   Hayes   of  Indiana,   Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Mezvinsky, 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.   Res.   682.   Resolution   disapproving   of 
efforts  to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Na- 
tions;   to   the   Committee   on   International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.   Moakley,    Mr.   Ba- 
dillo, Ms.  Penwick.  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Blouin,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas) : 
H.  Res.  683.  Resolution  directing  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
using  solar  energy  In   certain  House   office 
buildings,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Ms. 
Keys,  Mr.  PrrHiAN,  Mr.  Hannapord, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Gbassley,  Mr. 
ScHJSUER,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Gude,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  Mr.  Bonker,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California)  : 
H.  Res.  684.  Resolution   to  provide  that 


Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
certain  employees  of  the  Hovse,  e.xcept  la 
certain  cases,  may  not  be  reimbursed  for  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  first-class  air 
travel  accommodations  and  the  cost  of  other 
air  travel  accommodations;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee) : 
H.  Res.  685.  Resolution  to  provide  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
certain  employees  of  the  House,  except  in 
certain  cases,  may  not  be  reimbursed  for  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  first-class  air 
travel  accommodations  and  the  cost  of  other 
air  travel  accommodations;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  9302.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Danlela 
Wittman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  9303.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Ep- 
stein; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  9304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lehl  L. 
Pltchforth,  Jr.:    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  9305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Western 
Behavioral  Sciences  Institute:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 
House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  30 
1975,  page  25918: 

H.R.  8400.  July  8,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Stipulates  that  appointees  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  must  take  and  sub- 
scribe to  an  oath  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  be  admitted  to  the  Academy. 
H.R.  8401.  July  8,  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
authorize  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  enter  Into  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  private  concerns  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  cer- 
tain privately-financed  uranium  enrichment 
and  production  facilities. 

Authorizes  construction  planning  and  de- 
sign activities  for  expansion  of  existing 
facilities. 

H.R.  8402.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit a  taxpayer  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-two  to  take  a  credit  against  his  In- 
come tax  for  real  property  taxes  paid  by  hlnu 
or  for  the  amount  of  his  rent  constituting 
such  taxes. 

HJl.  8403.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Requires  States  which  have  entered  Into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  Stat» 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  a  calendar-quarter  basis. 
H.R.  8404.  July  8.  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  under  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  to 
promulgate  minimum  safety  standards  for 
schoolbus  external  warning  devices. 

H.R.  8405.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  a  refund  or  a 
credit  for  taxes  paid  under  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act  to  Individuals  who 
are  members  of  certain  rellglovis  faiths  that 
reject  the  benefits  of  such  Federal  Insurance 
programs. 
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Exempts  employers  engaged  In  farming, 
and  their  employees,  from  the  Federal  In- 
sura:-.ce  Contributions  tax  where  both  are 
members  of  a  religious  faith  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  program. 

H.R.  8406.  July  8,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Establishes  a  termination  date  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  educa- 
tional a.-'sl^tance  under  the  veterans'  laws. 

Extends  entitlement  for  educational  as- 
sistance from  thirty-six  to  forty-five  months. 

H.R.  8407.  July  8,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  by  redefining  "employee"  for  purposes  of 
such  Act  to  Include  any  Individual  employed 
as  a  supervisor. 

H.R.  8408.  July  8,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  with  respect  to  (1)  the  tenure  of  mem- 
bers and  the  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Ubor  Relations  Board;  (2)  the  role  of  the 
individual  presiding  over  hearings  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  representation  disputes;  (3) 
review  and  enforcement  of  certain  final  or- 
ders of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
by  a  United  States  court  of  appeals;  (4) 
compensation  of  a  member  of  a  board  of  In- 
quiry convened  to  determine  the  issues  in  a 
labor  dispute  under  certain  circumstances; 
and  1 5)  the  authority  of  an  employer  to  de- 
duct labor  organization  membership  dues 
from  an  employee's  wages. 

H.R.  8409.  July  8.  1975.  Eriucation  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  by  directing  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  identify  to  the  Comptroller 
General  persons  who  have  been  found  to 
have  encaged  in  certain  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. Directs  the  Comptroller  General  to  dis- 
tribute the  names  of  such  persons  to  all 
agencie-  of  the  United  States.  Forbids,  with 
a,  limited  exception,  the  aw.irdlrg  of-  govern- 
ment contracts  to  such  persons  for  a  three 
ve.ir  period. 

H.R.  8110.  July  8.  1975.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorise'; the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  PacV.ers  and  Stockyard?  Act  of  1921.  to 
require  insolvent  packers  to  cea?e  and  de- 
sist from  operating  and  to  grant  or  deny  rep- 
arations to  complalnaits  who  are  charged 
with  violations  under  .such  Act. 

Grants  priority  In  an  Insolvency  proceed- 
ing to  debts  owed  for  the  purchase  of  live- 
stock. 

H.R.  8411.  July  8.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affair?.  Recognizes  and  declares  the  eli- 
Blbillty  of  the  Pascua  Y.^qul  Indian  peoole 
who  are  members  of  the  Pascua  Yaqul  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated  for  the  services  and 
assistance  provided  to  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians  by  any  department, 
aeenr.',  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
hold  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the  Pas^cua 
Taqu!  Tndl.<\ns  upxjn  request  by  the  Pa?cua 
Yaqul  Association,  Incorporated. 

H.R.  8412.  July  8.  1975.  International  Rela- 
tions. .Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  shipment  to  Turkey  of  de- 
fense articles  which  were  awaiting  shipment 
to  such  country  on  February  5,  1975. 

H.R.  8413.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Excludes  general  and  cost-of-living  Increases 
in  01d-j«ge,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
from  income  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
an  Individual's  eligibility  for  any  Federal  or 
federally  funded  State  program. 

H.R.  8414.  July  8,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  op- 
erating to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  insure  that  females 
shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  and  admis- 
sion to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  on  the  same 
basis  as  males. 

Hit.  8415.  July  8,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  pay  service  pensions  to  certain  World  War 
I  veterans  or  their  widows. 


H.R.  8416.  July  8,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  pay  service  pensions  to  certain  World  War 
I  veterans  or  their  widows. 

H.R.  8417.  July  8,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  make  It  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
to  discriminate  against  a  physlcaUy  handi- 
capped individual  because  of  such  handicap. 

H.R.  8418-  July  8,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promul- 
gate standards  and  formulate  an  Inspection 
program  for  skilled  nursing  homes  and  Inter- 
mediate and  long-term  care  facilities  par- 
ticipating In  the  Medicaid  programs.  Sets 
forth  guarantees  and  rights  of  patients  in 
such  facilities. 

H.R.  8419.  July  8.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promul- 
gate standards  and  formulcte  an  Inspection 
program  for  skilled  nursing  homes  and  inter- 
mediate and  loig-term  care  facilities  par- 
ticipating In  the  Medicaid  program.  Sets 
forth  guarantees  and  rights  of  patients  In 
such  farlUtles. 

H.R.  8420.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize real  property  to  be  vaKici  for  estate 
tax  purposes  at  Its  value  r-s  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  la;id  r.'.ther  than  at  it"!  fair 
market  vilv.e. 

H.R.  8121.  July  8.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  the  Secretary  of  State  from  serving 
as  As^'istant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  or  any  position  supervising, 
directing,  or  controlling  the  staff  of  the 
National   Security  Cou'icil. 

H.R.  8422.  Jiily  8.  1975.  .A.rmed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorl7es 
the  President  cf  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent a  Merial  of  Honor  to  a  certain  iadl- 
vidnal. 

H.R.  8423.  July  8.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  ^Takes  certain  publications  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  eligible  for 
fccond-olnss  mall  rates. 

H.R.  8 '21.  July  8.  1975.  Post  Offire  and 
Civil  Service.  Maltes  certain  publications  of 
iv.sMtuticns  of  higher  education  eliglole  for 
second-cliss  mall  rates. 

H.R.  8423.  July  8.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Creates  a  nation:  1  system  cf  health  Insur- 
a'  ce.  Establishes  a  Health  Security  Board  In 
the  Departme  t  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  such  health  Insur- 
ance pro9:rim. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the 
SclIiI  Secvriiy  Act  and  all  health  benefit 
plans  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Ame  ids  various  other  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act. 

HR.  8426.  July  :,  1075.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  administration  of  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  In'urance,  Medicare, 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Transfers  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  these  pro- 
grams and  the  health  standards  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  a  newly  established 
Social  Security  Administration. 

H.R.  8427.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  estate  tax  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited  de- 
duction from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value  of 
the  decedent's  Interest  In  a  family  farming 
operation  which  passes  to  an  individual  re- 
lated to  him  or  his  spouse. 

H.R.  8428.  July  8,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  the  basic  and  supple- 
mental benefits  which  may  be  offered  by 
health  maintenance  organizations. 

Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  provide  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  for  such  organizations. 


HR.  8429.  July  8,  1975.  Judiciary.  Prohibits 
certain  forms  of  economic  coercion  based  on 
religion,  race,  national  origin,  sex,  support 
for  any  foreign  government  or  dealing  with 
or  In  any  foreign  country. 

H.R.  8430.  July  8,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation;  Ways  and  Means.  Authorizes 
appropriations  for  certain  highway  programs, 
under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
Amends  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1966 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Revises  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  with  respect 
to  transfers  of  the  Land'  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  Postpones  certain  excise  tax  rate 
reductions,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede, 
on  trucks,  buses,  tractors,  parts,  accessories, 
and  tires.  Allow  petroleum  producers  or  im- 
porters a  credit  for  the  state  tax  on  gasoline. 

H.R.  8431.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
quire political  subdivisions  of  the  States  to 
pay  unemployment  contributions  for  em- 
ployees of  Institutions  of  education  in  order 
for  such  State  unemployment  laws  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

H.R.  8432.  July  8,  1975.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Describes  certain  lands  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  to  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

H.R.  8433.  July  8,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  make  na- 
tive Hawailans  eligible  for  assistance  under 
Federal  manpower  programs  administered 
under  the  Act. 

H.R.  8434.  July  8.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
Stat'S  and  certain  gateway  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  programs  In  education. 
Job  training,  counseling  and  orientation  for 
the  benefit  of  immigrants. 

Authorizes  travel  grants  to  rew  Immi- 
grants and  their  families  to  enable  them  to 
accept  employment  in  a  distant  State. 

H.R.  8435.  July  8,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Revises  certain  mineral  leas- 
ing laws  with  respect  to  prospecting  permits, 
bidding  procedures,  and  certification  of  com- 
pliance with  various  environmental  protec- 
tion requirements. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  performance  standards  for  the  rec- 
lamation of  mined  areas.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  temporarily  suspend  mining  opera- 
tlo.ts  to  minimize  adverse  environmental  Im- 
pact. 

Details  procedures  for  the  granting  of 
rlg))t.=;-of-way  or  permits;  for  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines. Establishes  a  sy.stem  of  classification 
for  various  mineral  leases. 

H.R.  8136.  July  8,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  a  segment  of  the 
Housatonlc  River  In  Connecticut  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

H.R.  8437.  July  8,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  desig- 
nate the  place  of  residence  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  within  the  State,  congressional  dis- 
trict, territory,  or  possession  which  such 
Member  represents  In  Congress,  and  the  place 
of  residence  of  a  State  legislator  as  such  leg- 
islator's home. 

Limits  the  amount  which  shall  be  deducti- 
ble by  State  and  Federal  legislators  for  liv- 
ing expenses. 

H.R.  8438.  Jtily  8,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  expand 
the  programs  on  the  treatment  of  bum  In- 
juries, research  on  burns,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  burn  victims  by  establishing  addi- 
tional bum  centers  and  burn  units  and  by 
supporting  research  and  training  programs 
In  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  burn 
Injury  victims. 

Appropriates  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
present  burn  treatment  programs  and  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  such  expanded  programs. 
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HJi.  8439.  July  8,  1976.  Intersta^ 
elgn   Commerce.   Amends  the  Ri 
tlrement  Act  of  1974  by  lowertng 
which     certain     railroad     empl 
spouses   and   survivors   become 
annuities. 

H.R.    8440.    July    8,    1975.    Armeb 
Prohibits  any  mlUtary  department 
Ing   dogs   In   connection   with   rei 
development  of  any  chemical  oi 
warfare  agent. 

H.R.  8441.  July  8,  1976.  Interstate 
elgn  Commerce.  Establishes  a  naf 
for  no-fault  automobile  Insurance 
forth  national  standards  for 
insurance  plans.  Requires  every 
motor  vehicle   registered  in  a  £ 
has  a  no-fault  Insiuunce  plan  to 
in  such   plan   as  a  condition 
operating  such  vehicle. 

H.R.  8442.  July  8,  1975 
tlons.    Declares   that    no   debt 
United  States  by  any  foreign 
be  settled  in  an  amount  less  thefci 
value  of  the  debt  except  by 
lution  of  the  Congress. 

HJI.   8443.   July   8,    1975.   Post 
ClvU  Service.  Allows  a  postal  emp 
represented    in    a    grievance    act 
agent  other  than  the  elected  and 
bargaining  representative. 
HJI.  8444.  July  8.   1975. 
Entitles  veterans  of  the  Mes^can 
riod  or  of  World  War  I  and  their 
children  to  pensions  on  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanlsh-Amerlcai 
their    widows    and    children.    In 
pension   rate   for   these   veterans 
survivors. 

H  R.  8445.  July  8,  1975.  Interstatk 
elgn   Commerce.  Directs   the  Fediral 
Commission  to  promulgate  regulat  Ions 
quire  all  lUe  insurance  companies 
agents    to    disclose    all 
terms,   and   conditions   which   ar€ 
help    an    applicant   select    a   life 
policy. 

Prohibits  insurance  companies 
agents  from  disseminating,  Issuin] 
certain  types  of  advertisement,  pn 
tlce,  or  dividend  declaration  with 
the  promotion,  sale.  Issuance 
newal,  or  conversion  of  a  life 
policy. 

H.R.  8446.  July  8,  1975.  Judiciary 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
fled  svun  to  a  certain  corporation 
tlement  of  such  corporation's  clalihs 
the  United  States  for  expenditure  i 
due  to  the  Issuance  of  cancellation 

of  registration  of  Its  lindane  

ucts  under  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
and   Rodentlclde  Act  by   the   Unlfed 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

HJl.  8447.  July  8,  1975.  Judlcla^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
Ifled  sum  to  a  certain  corporati<  n 
settlement     of     such     corporatloi^s 
against  the  United  States  for  the 
Btructlon  of  an  aircraft  in  a  col 
United  States  Air  Force  aircraft. 

H  R.  8448.  July  8,  1975.  Judlciarj 
certain  individuals  lawfiilly  admitted 
United  States  for  permanent 
der  the  Immigration  and  Nationalty 

H.R.  8449.  July  8.  1975.  Judlcla^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  f 
fled  sum  to  certain  Individuals  In 
of   their  claims   against   the   United 
arising  out  of  the  conveyance  of 
In  Washington. 

HJi.  8450.  July  8,  1975.  Judiciary 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
United  States  for  permanent 
der  the  Immigration  and 

HR.  8451.  JiUy  8,  1975.  Judlclarj 
Izes  classification  of  a  certain  Ind: 
a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigr  v 
Nationality    Act. 

H.R.  8452.  July  8,  1975.  Judiciary 
certain  Individuals  lawfully  admlt^d 
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and  For-     United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 

Re-      der  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

the  age  at         HJI.  8453.  July  8,   1975.  Judiciary.  Stlpu- 

thelr     lates  that  the  period  of  Imprisonment  of  a 

I  intltled    to     certain  employee  of  the  United  States  by  the 

government  of  Yugoslavia  shall  be  consld- 

Services.     ered  creditable  service  for  purposes  of  civil 

from  us-     service  retirement. 

and  H.R.  8454.  July  9,  1975.  International  Rela- 

blologlcal  tlons.  Authorizes  the  President  to  furnish 
to  Turkey  defense  articles  and  services  for 
which  contracts  were  signed  on  or  before 
February  5,  1975,  under  the  Foreign  MlUtary 
Sales  Act. 

Requests  the  President  to  determine  the 
needs  of  Greece  for  economic  and  military 
assistance  through  discussions  with  such 
Government. 

Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

to  permit  the  President  to  authorize  sales, 

Rela-     credits,  and  guaranties  for  defense  articles 

to  the     and  services  to  enable  Turkey  to  fulfill  de- 

co^ntry  may     fense   responsibilities   as   a  member  of  the 

the  full     North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

re«o-  H.R.  8455.  July  9,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 

eign   Commerce;    Science    and    Technology. 
Office  and     Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  the 
oyee  to  be      Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
by    an     tlon   Agency,   with   the  assistance  of  other 
recognized     agencies,  to  determine  the  effects  on  public 
health  and  the  environment  of  the  discharge 
of  chlorofluoromethane  into  the  ambient  air. 
Prohibits,  subject  to  such  determination, 
the    Introduction    Into    commerce    of    any 
aerosol    spray    container    which    discharges 
chlorofluoromethane  into  the  ambient  air. 

H.R.  8456.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  payments  to  States  for  programs  pro- 
viding certain  social  services  regardless  of 
the  recipient's  income  or  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  another  program,  if  such  social 
services  are  provided  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  certain  State  programs. 

HR.  8457.  July  9,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
accept  participation  for  the  United  States  In 
the  African  Development  Fund. 

H.R.  8458.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction.  Per- 
mits the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect  an 
alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used  for 
farming,  woodland,  or  scenic  open  space. 

H.R.  8459.  July  9.  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Directs  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  to  develop  ground 
propulsion  systems  designed  to  reduce  cur- 
rent levels  of  energy  consumption. 

Amends  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  to  provide  additional  scientific 
exp>ertise  in  the  development  of  ground  pro- 
pulsion systems. 

H.R.  8460.  July  9,  1975.  Agriculture.  Revises 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  food  coupons 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  exclude 
certain  students  who  receive  one-half  of 
their  Incomes  from  an  individual  who  is  not 
eligible  for  food  coupons. 

Declares  ^^-  ^*^^-  -^"^y  ^-  ^^''S.  Ways  and  Means, 
to  tije  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
e,  un-  services  furnished  by  a  physician's  assistant, 
j^^  Medex,  nurse  practitioner,  and  clinical  staff 

Directs     ^^  *  commvmlty  mental  health  center  among 
a  specl-     *^*  Items  covered  under  the  Medicare  sup- 
ttlement     plementary  medical  Insurance  program. 
States         H.R.  8462.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means, 
lands      Amends  the  International  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  certain  deductions  from  the  estate  tax. 
HJI  8463.  July  9.  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  grant  exemptions  from  regulation  by  the 
Commission  to  certain  small  producers  and 
intrastate  pipelines.  Includes  provisions  for 
Judicial  review  of  Commission  actions  xmder 
such  authority. 
Declares  H.R.  8464.  July  9,   1975.  Veterans'  Affairs, 

to  the     Extends  the  entitlement  of  veterans  to  educa- 
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tlonal  assistance  from  thlrty-slz  months  to 
forty-five  months. 

Eliminates  the  time  period  In  which  a  vet- 
eran has  to  use  his  educational  benefits. 

H.R.  8465.  July  9,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirement  for  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  for  blind  persons 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Revises  the 
method  of  computing  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  for  blind  persons  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

H.R.  8466.  July  9,  1975.  Agriculture.  Stlpu- 
lates  that  cost-of-living  and  general  increases 
In  Social  Security  benefits  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered Income  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  a  coupon  allotment  under 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  8467.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Secm-lty  Act  by  revising 
the  method  of  computing  excess  earnings  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits  to  which  an  individual  is  entitled. 

H.R.  8468.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  stipulat- 
ing that  general  and  cost-of-living  Increases 
In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance benefits  shall  not  be  considered  In- 
come for  the  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility  for  Supplemental  Seciirlty  Income, 
H.R.  8469.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Stipulates  that  cost-of-living  and  general 
Increases  In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered income  or  resoiu'ces  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility  for  Aid  to  Pamilles 
with  Dependent  Children,  child  welfare 
services,  Medicaid,  Headstart-Follow  Through 
programs,  and  the  foster  grandparents 
program 

H.R.  8470.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  exclude 
general  and  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  In  Old- 
Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits  from  being  considered  income  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  an  Individual's 
eligibility  for  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits,  Federal-State  public  assistance, 
public  housing,  food  stamps,  veterans'  pen- 
sions and  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation for  parents  of  deceased  veterans. 
H.R.  8471.  July  9,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  purchase,  pos- 
session, consumption,  use,  and  transporta- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

HR.  8472  July  9,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorl?es  cost-of-living  adjustments  In  the 
retirement  pay  of  certain  Federal  Judges. 

HR.  8473.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  for  blind  persons 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Revises  the 
method  of  computing  the  primary  insurance 
amount  for  blind  persons  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H.R.  8474.  JiUy  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  authoriz- 
ing payment  of  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come benefits  to  residents  of  certain 
nonmedical  shelter  care  facilities. 

H.R.  8475.  July  9,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  3 
to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  approv- 
al of  applications  for  licensing  renewal.  Al- 
lows appeals  from  Federal  Communications 
Commission  decisions  to  be  brought  In  the 
circuit  In  which  the  broadcast  facility  is,  or 
is  proposed  to  be.  located  Instead  of  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 
HJI.  8476.  J»aly  9.  1975.  Veterans'  Aflalrt. 
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Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  extend  medical  treatment  or  out- 
patient medical  services  to  any  disabled  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I,  who  upon  application 
for  such  benefits  shall  be  considered  to  have 
a  service-connected  disability  aggravated 
or  incurred  during  a  period  of  war. 

H.B.  8477.  July  9,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  that  labor  disputes 
within  the  United  States  Postal  Service  be- 
tween supervisory  organizations  and  the 
Service  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  board. 

HJI.  8178.  JiUy  9,  1975.  Agriculture.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue  orders 
applicable  to  persons  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction, processing  or  marketing  of  cattle, 
such  orders  to  provide  for  or  regulate  (1) 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  and  consumer 
education  with  respect  to  the  use  of  beef; 
(2)  research  on  the  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion of  beef;  (3)  the  Inspection  of  the  books 
and  records  of  producers,  processors,  and 
marketers  of  beef;  and  (4)  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Beef  Board  to  administer  such 
ordeTB. 

H.R.  8479.  July  9,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
a  Medal  cf  Honor  to  a  certain  individual. 

HH.  8480.  July  9,  1975.  Education  an<J_ 
Labor.  Aniends  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  19C9  with  respect  to  Black 
Lung  disability  benefits  to  (1)  require  that 
miners  or  former  miners  be  on  the  com- 
mittee on  coal  mine  health  research  estab- 
lished by  the  Act;  (2)  specifically  define  the 
term  "total  disability"  with  respect  to  coal 
miners;  (3)  delete  the  requirement  for  a 
chest  X-ray  in  a  claim  for  benefits  by  a 
miner  who  worked  in  an  underground  coal 
mine  for  fifteen  years  or  more;  and  (4)  al- 
low for  valid  claim  even  in  the  absence  of 
medical  evidence. 

H.R.  8481.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  end  Means. 
Includes  the  services  of  clinical  psychologists 
under  the  coverage  of  the  Medicare  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program  of  the 
Socl.i:  Security  Act. 

H.R.  8482.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize real  property  to  be  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes  at  its  value  as  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  land  rather  than  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

Increases  the  Federal  estate  tax  exemption. 

H.R.  8483.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  credit  against  the  Income  tax  for 
the  expenses  of  education  above  the  twelfth 
grade  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  providing  an 
education  for  himself  or  any  other  Individual. 

H.P..  8484.  July  9,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Entitles  any  Commonwealth  Army  veteran 
who  while  wlthla  the  United  States  has  need 
of  hospital  care  or  medical  sendees  for  any 
service-connected  disability  to  receive  such 
care  or  services  without  charge  In  any  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility. 

H.R.  8485.  July  9,  1975.  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service.  Requires  that  labor  disputes  within 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  between 
supervisory  organizations  and  the  Service  be 
submit  ed  to  an  arbitration  board. 

H.R.  8486.  July  9,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  accreditation  criteria  to 
be  observed  by  public  or  private  associations 
and  agencies  which  accredit  post-secondary 
educational  Institutions  and  upon  which 
the  Federal  Government  relies  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  grant  Federal  educational 
funding. 

H.R.  8437.  July  9,  1975.  Interstate  and 
foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Ccmmunlca- 
tions  Act  of  1934  to  revise  the  procedure  for 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
Droadcast  licenses.  Extends  the  maximum 
term  of  license  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
castlns  stations  from  3  to  6  years. 

H.R.  8488.  July  9,  1975.  Education  and 
lAbor.  Directs  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  to  estabUsh 
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a  multiservice  program  for  displaced  home- 
makers  designed  to  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing employment  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Authorizes  a  study  of  existing  Federal 
programs  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  par- 
ticipation by  displaced  homemakers. 

H.R  8489.  July  9,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  to 
assist  in  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining genetic  counseling  programs,  and 
directs  the  Secretary  to  extend  the  availa- 
bility of  amniocentesis  to  women  by  pay- 
ing all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  having  amnio- 
centesis performed  on  them. 

H.R.  8490.  July  9,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  to 
assist  in  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining genetic  counseling  programs,  and 
directs  the  Secretary  to  extend  the  availa- 
bility of  amniocentesis  to  women  by  paying 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  having  amniocen- 
tesis performed  on  them. 

H.R.  8491.  July  9.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  each  congressional  district  to  re- 
view proposed  changes  in  safety  and  health 
standards,  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
concerning;  such  proposed  changes,  and  ad- 
vise emr^loyers  regarding  the  application  of 
safety  and  health  standards. 

H.R.  8492.  July  9.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  So'^lal  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  the  child  supnort  program  under  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  by  (1) 
revising  the  requirements  that  applicants 
for  aid  cooperate  in  locating  a  parent  and 
assign  the  right  to  support  payments  to  the 
State;  (2)  stipulating  that  the  amount  of 
aid  to  a  family  will  not  be  reduced  on  ac- 
count of  support  collected  by  the  State, 
under  certain  circumstances;  (3)  denying 
States  access  to  Federal  courts  to  obtain  or 
enforce  child  support  orders;  (4)  revislnp 
the  procedure  for  locating  a  parent:  and 
(5)  terminating  the  authority  for  collection 
of  child  sunport  obligations  by  the  Internal 
Revenxie  Service. 

H.R.  8493.  July  9.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorise 
the  u<:e  of  ad  valorem  taxes  as  a  user  charge 
system. 

HR.  8494.  July  9,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Directs  the  Administrator  of  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  to  establish 
a  program  of  research  and  development  of 
industrial  energy  con.servlng  technologies. 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  grants  and  loans  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  such  technologies,  with 
special  attention  to  be  given  to  stimulation 
of  denres«ed  industrial  areas. 

HR.  8495.  July  9,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  establ'sh  a 
program  of  research  and  development  of 
Industrial  energy  conserving  technologies. 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  In  the  form 
of  grants  and  loans  for  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  such  technologies, 
with  special  attention  to  be  given  to  stim- 
ulation of  depressed  Industrial  areas. 

H.R.  8496.  July  9,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Directs  the  Administrator  of  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  research  and  development 
of  Industrial  energy  conserving  technologies. 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  In  the  form 
of  grants  and  loans  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  such  technologies,  with 
special  attention  to  be  given  to  stimulation 
of  depi  eased  industrial  areas. 


HJI.  8497.  September  7,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  the  amortization  of  any  qualified 
methanol  producing  facility  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  gasoline  or 
any  fuel  in  a  mixture  with  methanol,  if  at 
least  10  percent  cf  the  mixture  Is  methanol. 

H.R.  8498.  Jvdy  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires  States  which  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  payments  and  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  a  calendar- 
quarter  basis. 

HJi.  8499.  July  9,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

HJI.  8500.  July  9,  1975.  Judiciary.  Sets 
forth  standards  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
gressional districts  based  on  decennial  cen- 
suses and  composed  of  contiguous  territory. 

Grants  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  to  hear  ac- 
tions brought  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

HJi.  8501.  July  9,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Extends  for  one  year  the  au- 
thority for  flexible  regulation  of  interests  on 
deposits  and  share  accounts  In  depository  in- 
stitutions. Requires  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Fedral  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  maintain  the  existing  Interest  rate  differ- 
ential between  depository  Institutions  with 
respect  to  Individual  retirement  accounts. 

H.R.  8502.  July  7,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Makes  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

HJi.  8503.  July  9,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  Impose  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain offenses  with  the  use  of  or  while  unlaw- 
fully carrying  a  firearm.  Specifies  conditions 
under  which  a  court  may  waive  the  addi- 
tional sentence  Imposed  by  this  Act.  Pro- 
hibits both  the  suspension  of  the  additional 
penalty  once  Imposed  and  the  granting  of 
probation. 

H.R.  8504.  July  9,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals. 

H.R.  8505.  July  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  wines  containing  essences  and  other 
flavorings  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  continue  to  be  treated  as  special 
natural  wines  for  purposes  of  the  excise  tax 
on  wines. 

"H.R.  8506.  July  9.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation:  Ways  and  Means.  Requires 
that  the  receipts  from  Federal  gasoline  and 
automotive  excise  taxes  be  placed  In  the 
provements  only.  Eliminates  the  State 
matching  requirements  in  the  Pederal-ald 
highway  program.  Sets  forth  the  distribution 
formula  for  amoimts  appropriated  annually 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  State  and 
local  highway  purposes. 

H.R.  8.507.  July  9.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Revises  the  travel  allowance  for  members  of 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion to  rre-^crlbo  the  same  per  diem  rate  as 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

H.R.  8508.  jT'ly  9,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorises  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  relea-^e  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  certain  nronerty  conveyed  to  the  City 
of  Camden,  Arkansas,  for  airport  purposes. 

H.R.  8509.  July  9,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der  the  Immigration   and  Nationality  Act. 

HJI.  8510.  July  9,  1976.  Judiciary.  Declares 
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a  certain  Individual  lawfully 
the  United  States  for  perman 
under  the  Immigration  and 

H.R.  8511.  July  9,  1975.  J 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
fled  sum  to  a  certain  Individual 
tlement  of  such  indivlduars  cIsl^^ 
the  United  States  for  compensatl  on 
tain  work  performed  as  an  e 
Veterans"  Administration. 

H.R.  8512.  July  9,  1975.  Judicial  y 
the   tax   treatment   of   a   certain 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

H.R.  8513.  July  9.  1975.  Judlcla:  y 
Izes  the  admission  of  a  certain  in 
the  United  States  for  permaneni   . 
H.R.  8514.  July  9,  1975.  Judicial  y 
izes  the  admission  of  a  certain  1 
the  United  States  for  permanent 

H.R.  8515.  July  10.  1975.  Ways  , 
Amends  the  Supplemental  Secur 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
authorizing      emergency      and 
grants;  (2)  eliminating  the  third-j-a 
requirement  for  certain  reclpleni  s, 
vising   the   method   of  determlnl  jg 
for  the  purposes  of  the  program;  ( 
certain  ellelbility  requirements:  ( 
Izlng  cost-of-living  Increases  In 
entitling    recipients    to    food 
permanent  basis;   and   (7)    e...,o 
ents  to  a  hearing  on  State  actions 
claims  for  social  services. 

H.R.  8516.  July  10.  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act 
diagnostic   and   rehabilitative   se 
nished  by  an  audlologlst.  Includi 
amplification     devices,     among 
covered  by  Medicare. 

H.R.  8517.  July  10,  1975.  Ways  « 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  b, 
Ing  that  speech  pathology  ser.ice 
sldered    outpatient    physical    thei  i 
Ices  and  are  covered  under  the  Me^ 
plementary    medical    Insurance 

H.R.  8518.  July  10.  1975.  Ways  ^, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
the  Social   Security  Act  to  incl 
pathology  and  audiology  services 
Items  covered  under  Medicare. 

H.R.  8519.  July  10,  1975.  Interior 
sular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  San 
Motmtalns    and    Seashore    Urban 
Park  in  the  State  of  California, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  »>- 
lands,    waters,    or    Interests    there 
are  located  within  the  proposed 
of  the  park. 

HJi.  8520.  July  10,  1975.  ^^, 
Labor.  Repeals  the  Occupational 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

H.R.  8521.  July  10,  1975.  Interlo 
sular   Affairs.   Provides  for   the 
tlon  of  the  United  States  Canal 
Delegate  to  the  House  of 

H_R.  8522.  July   10,   1975.  „6..ua..a 
thorlzes  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcultD  re 
cept  and  administer  on  behalf  of  tl 
States  gifts  or  devises  of  real  and 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boretum. 

H.R.  8523.  July  10,  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
empt  cooperative  housing 

dominium    management    .„>,,_ 

residential  real  estate  management 
tlons  from  taxation  on  certain 
come. 

H.R.  8524.  July  10,   1975.  Small 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  A 
Small  Business  Act  by  authorizing 
Buslne.es  Administration   to  make 
Individuals  and  home-builders  for 
chase  and  Installation  of  qualified 
Ing  or  solar  heating  and  cooling 
procured  from  small  business  co^. 
Directs  the  Energy  Research  and 
ment  Administration  to   (1) 
cedures  for  Inspecting  and  evmi 
heating  and  cooling  equipment; 
new  equipment  as  developed;    (3 
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cally review  certifications  of  such  equipment 
for  validity:  and  (4)  transmit  pertinent  data 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for  Us 
use  In  certifying  equipment  for  purposes  of 
the  loan  program  created  by  this  Act. 

H.R.  8525.  July  10,  1975.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue 
research  and  promotion  orders  applicable 
to  persons  who  produce,  sell,  acquire,  process 
or  market  beef  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing and  expanding  existing  markets  and  de- 
veloping new  or  Improved  markets  and  uses 
for  beef  and  beef  products. 

H.R.  8526.  July  10.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  authorize  real  property  to 
be  valued  for  estate  tax  purposes  at  Its  value 
as  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land  rather 
than  at  Its  fair  market  value. 

Amends  the  estate  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited  de- 
duction from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value  of 
the  decendenfs  Interest  in  a  family  farming 
operation  which  passes  to  an  individual  re- 
lated to  him  or  his  spouse. 

H.R.  8527.  July  10,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Eliminates  the  penalties  for 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  answer  or  answer- 
ing falsely  any  questions  relating  to  a  popula- 
tion census  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  or  any  bureau  thereof. 

H.R.  8528.  July  10.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  shipping 
of  fur.  leather,  or  finished  fur  and  leather 
products  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
which  come  from  any  State  or  foreign  coun- 
try which  ha-,  not  banned  the  manufacture 
sale,  or  u.se  of  leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps 

H.R.  8529.  July  10.  1975.  Agriculture  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish under  the  Agrlcultur.al  Adu^tment  Act 
of  1938  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
rice  to  maintain  adequate  supplies  and  to 
prevent  excessive  carryover  stocks.  Imposes 
an  established  price  for  rice  under  the  ActI- 
cultural  Act  of  1949. 

H.R.  8530.  July_  10,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  in  the  final 
system  plan  under  the  Regional  Rail  Reorea- 
nlzatlon  Act  of  1973.  the  designation  of  cer- 
tain rail  properties  necessary  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fossil  fuel. 

H.R.  8531.  July  10,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term  "food 
supplement"  as  it  appears  in  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Disallows  the 
requirement  of  warning  labels  for  and  the 
limiting  of  Ingredients  In  "food  supple- 
ments" by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  unless  such  article  is  in- 
trinsically injurious  to  health  In  the  recom- 
mended dosage. 

H.R.  8532.  July  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Clayton  Act  to  allow  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  a  State  to  bring  a  civil  action  under 
Federal  antitrust  laws  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens or  any  political  subdivision  of  that 
State  or  the  State  Itself. 

H.R.  8533.  July  10,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Declares  title  to  certain  lands 
to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  be  held  In 
teust  by  the  United  States  for  the  Ramah 
Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

HR^8534.  July  10,  1975.  Poet  Office  and 
ClyU  Service.  Requires  that  labor  disputes 
within  the  United  States  Postal  Service  be- 
tween supervisory  organizations  and  the 
Servloe  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration 
board. 

HJi.  8535.  July  10,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  prepare  an  economic 
impact  srtatement  for  each  bUl  or  Joint  reso- 
lution which  has  beem  reported  In  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Representatives,  for  each 
amendment  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
for  each  rule  or  regulation  proposed  by  any 
Federal  agency.  J       i 


H.R.  8536.  July  10.  1975.  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar  Affairs.  Establishes,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  who  shaU 
be  responsible  for  such  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  Indian  Affairs 

H.R.  8537.  July  10,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  those  State  teacher  retirement  sys- 
tems which  allow  retirement  credit  to  teach- 
ers for  out-of-state  teaching  service 

HR.  8£38.  July  10,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations.  Establishes  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation within  the  Executive  Department 
Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  edu- 
cational functions  now  handled  by  various 
Federal  agencies  Including  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee o.n  Education  to  assiire  effective  co- 
ordination of  Federal  education  programs 

H.R.  8539.  July  10,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  certain  modifications 
to  the  Dickinson  Dam  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program  in  North  Dakota 

H.R.  8540.  July  10,  1975.  Bankincj.  Currency 
and  Housing.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Redevelopment  to  establish 
and  develop  energy  conservation  performance 
standards  for  newly  constructed  residential 
and  commercial  buildings.  Authorh;es  grants 
to  assist  States  in  the  Implementation  of 
model  energy  conservation  standards. 

Directs  the  Serretary  to  engage  in  research 
and  demonstration  activities  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  such  standards. 

H.R.  8541.  July  10.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Securltv  Act  by  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  outside  Income'whlch  an 
Individual  may  earn  without  a  reduction  In 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  DIsabUitv  Insurance 
benefits.  Revises  the  method  of  calculating 
the  amount  by  which  such  benefits  are  re- 
duced when  outside  earnings  exceed  the 
amount  allowed. 

H  R.  8542.  July  10.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Aid 
Highways  Act  of  1956  to  (1)  authorize  ap- 
propriations throucrh  fi.scil  vear  1979  for  the 
con.structIon  of  the  Interstate  System-  (2) 
accelerate  completion  of  high-prlorlty  seg- 
ments of  the  System  by  revising  appropria- 
tions; (Z)  limit  the  percentage  of  Federal 
funds  which  a  State  may  use  for  mainte- 
nance of  existing  roads;  (4)  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  for  bridge  replacement 
to  all  public  roads.  Federal-aid  or  not;  (5) 
repeal  the  system  of  grants  to  States  for 
off-syst«m  roads;  and  f6)  consolidate  exist- 
ing safety  programs  Into  a  single  program 
covering  all  public  roads. 

H.R.  8543.  July  10.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  allow  certain  States  which  have  ter- 
minated the  maintenance  or  operitlon  of 
commodity  distribution  facilities  to  elect  or 
receive  cash  payments.  In  Ueu  of  commodi- 
ties, from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8544.  July  10,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Reduces  the  permissible 
steering  axle  weight  for  users  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

H.R.  8545.  July  10,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  ex- 
penditures for  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  sheltered  recreation  facilities  In  cer- 
tain areas. 

H.R.  8546.  July  10,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Administrator  oi 
General  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  establish  guidelines  for  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  and  the  efficient  use  of  solar 
energy  systems  In  buildings  financed  with 
Federal  funds.  Requires  submission  of  an  en- 
ergy use  analysis  to  the  Congress  with  spe- 
cific energy  requirements  for  such  buildings. 
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Authorizes  Increases  In  cost  limitations  for 
Federal  and  Federally  assisted  buildings  to 
include  Increased  costs  due  to  energy  con- 
servation regulations. 

H-B.  8547.  July  10,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  re- 
vising (1)  ellglbUlty  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies,  including  the 
eligibility  certification  procedure  and  duties 
imposed  on  Lssulng  agents:  and  (4)  the 
method  of  computing  the  federal  share  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1954  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  8548.  July  10.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the 
procedure  for  Federal  payment  and  adjudi- 
cation of  claims  submitted  by  the  States 
under  the  programs  of  Old- Age  Assistance; 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
Services  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled,  Aid 
to  the  Blind.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled,  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come. Medicaid,  and  Social  Services. 

H.R.  8549.  July  10,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Permits  certain  signs  and 
notices  along  federal  highway  right-of-ways 
relating  to  information  about  travel-oriented 
services  and  facilities. 

H.R.  8550.  July  10,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Allows  a  retired  Federal  officer 
or  employee  or  Member  of  Congress  who  re- 
marries while  receiving  a  retirement  annuity 
to  elect,  within  one  year  of  such  remarriage, 
to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  the  new 
spouse. 

BR.  8551.  July  10,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Establishes  a  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  certain  eli- 
gible air  carriers  for  the  Installation  of  noise 
suppression  devices  on  aircraft,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

HR.  8552.  July  10,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  transfer  responsibility  for  prepara- 
tion of  standards  for  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

SR.  8553.  July  10,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  that  labor  disputes 
within  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  Service  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  arbitration  board. 

HR.  8554.  July  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  admission  of  a  certain  Individual 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

HR.  8555.  July  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  eligible  to  apply 
for  permanent  residence  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8556.  July  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Speci- 
fies the  tax  treatment  of  a  certain  corpora- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

H.R.  8557.  July  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  an  Immediate 
relative  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

H.R.  8558.  July  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  spec- 
ified sum  to  a  certain  Individual  In  full 
settlement  of  such  Individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
approval  of  the  publication  of  a  specified 
newspaper  advertisement  by  an  agent  of  the 
internal  Revenue  Service. 

H.R.  8559.  July  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  full  set- 
tlement of  such  Individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  refund  of  a  bond  fur- 
QlBhed  by  such  individual  on  behalf  of  an 


alien  and  forfeited  to  the  United  States  when 
such  alien  failed  to  appear  for  deportation. 

H.R.  8560.  July  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  a 
certain  Individual  for  moving  expenses  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  such  Individual's  trans- 
fer while  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

H.R.  8561.  July  10,  1975.  Makes  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  and  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  period  of  June  30  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976. 

H.R.  8562.  July  11,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Establishes  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Trust  Fund  to  promote  scholarly, 
cultural,  and  artistic  activities  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  Creates  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Commission 
to  develop  and  carry  out  such  programs  and 
to  administer  the  fund. 

H.R.  8563.  July  11,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  to  di- 
rect the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  under  certain  economic 
conditions  to  carry  out  a  program,  directly 
and  through  grants-in-aid  to  States,  of  em- 
ployment of  UTiemployed  artists. 

H.R.  8564  July  11,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  to  Invest  the  revolving  fund  created  by 
aviation  war  risk  insurance  Interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  8565.  July  17,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  earn  without  a  reduction  in  Old- 
Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

H.R.  8566.  July  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  State  and  local  public  utility 
taxes.  If  such  tax  is  separately  stated. 

H.R.  8567.  July  11,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration  to  establish  a  multi- 
service program  for  displaced  homemakers 
designed  to  assist  them  In  obtaining  employ- 
ment and  educational  opportunities. 

Authorizes  a  study  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
participation  by  displaced  homemakers. 

H.R.  8568.  July  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

H.R.  8569.  July  11,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce:  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  appropriate 
funds  for  student  aid,  for  construction 
grants,  and  for  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers.  Creates  a  Health  Policy 
Board  to  assist  the  President's  yearly  ap- 
praisal of  health  care  systems,  which  shall 
be  transmitted  to  Congress.  Amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  create  a  minimum 
standard  health  care  benefits  deduction,  to 
allow  employers  a  deduction  for  qualified 
employee  health  care  plans,  and  to  Increase 
the  deduction  for  qualified  individual  health 
care  plans.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  authorize  grants  for  qualified  State  health 
care  plans  that  Irsure  needy  individuals. 

H.R.  8570.  July  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  desig- 
nate the  place  of  residence  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  within  the  State,  congressional  dis- 
trict, territory,  or  possession  which  such 
Member  represents  In  Congress,  and  the 
place  of  residence  of  a  State  legislator  as 
such  legislator's  home. 

Limits  the  amount  which  shall  be  de- 
ductible by  State  and  Federal  legislators  for 
living  expenses. 


H.R.  8571.  July  11,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  to  regulate  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. 

H.R.  8572.  July  11,  1978.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  recognize  representatives  of  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  preparation, 
presentation,  and  prosecution  of  claims  un- 
der laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  8573.  July  11,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  payment  of  separation  pay 
to  regular  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  Involuntarily  separated  after 
five  or  more  years  of  honorable  service. 

H.R.  8574.  July  11,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prescribes  criteria  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regulating 
electric  utilities  which  would  require  that 
rate  schedules  accurately  reflect  long-run 
Incremental  costs  of  service  and  that  price 
differentials  for  different  customer  classes 
reflect  actual  documented  differentials  In 
costs  of  service. 

Prohibits  any  allowance  for  recoupment 
of  any  advertising  costs  except  If  such  ad- 
vertising Is  designed  to  discourage  energy 
consumption  during  peak  load  periods  or  to 
encourage  conservation  of  electricity  In  gen- 
eral. 

Establishes  standards  for  the  treatment  of 
fuel  adjustment  clauses  and  for  the  deter- 
mination of  effective  dates  for  proposed 
changes  in  rates  and  schedules. 

H.R.  8575.  July  11,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Stipulates  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  availability  of  broad- 
casting time  to  any  person.  Repeals  the 
"equal  time"  provision  relating  to  availability 
of  broadcasting  time  to  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  public  office. 

Repeals  the  prohibition  on  political  edi- 
torializing by  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  stations. 

H.R.  8576.  July  11,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  (1) 
taxation  of  securities  by  States  or  political 
subdivisions;  (2)  the  definition  of  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency;  and  (3)  the  au- 
thority of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  make  contracts  for  the  purpose  of 
effectuating  the  securities  laws. 

H.R.  8577.  July  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  and  carry  out  an  informa- 
tional program  designed  to  advise  Individ- 
uals who  are,  or  may  become,  eligible  for 
Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits  of 
the  ellglbUlty  requirements  for  such  benefits, 
the  nature  of  such  benefits,  and  the  way  In 
which  such  benefits  may  be  obtained. 

H.R.  8578.  July  11,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Community  Services  Act 
of  1974  by  Increasing  to  80  percent  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munity action  agencies. 

H.R.  8579.  July  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  the  value  of  legal 
services  provided  under  a  legal  service  plan 
maintained  by  an  employer  or  any  amounts 
paid  under  a  legal  service  plan  maintained 
by  an  employer  for  the  benefit  of  employees. 

H.R.  8580.  July  11,  1975.  Judiciary.  Incor- 
porates the  National  Ski  Patrol  System,  In- 
corporated. 

HR.  8581.  July  11,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Declares  that  no  debt  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  any  foreign  country  may 
be  settled  In  an  amount  less  than  the  full 
value  of  the  debt  except  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress. 

HR.  8582.  JiUy  11.  1975.  Rules.  Amends  the 
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H.R.  8594.  July  11,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals. 
H.R.  8595.  July  11,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  soecl- 
fied  sum  to  a  certain  company  In  full  settle- 
ment of  such  company's  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  a  contract  be- 
tween such  company  and  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Newton,  Texas. 

H.R.  8596.  July  11,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  cancel  any  outstand- 
ing orders  and  warrants  of  deportation  war- 
rants of  arrest,  and  bond  which  may  have 
been  issued  In  the  case  of  a  certain  Individual. 
H.R.  8597.  July  11,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  cer- 
tain Independent  Agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976. 

HJl.  8598.  July  14,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  the  child  support  program  under  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  by  (1) 
suspending  temporarily  literal  compliance  by 
States  with  certain  requirements  for  State 
plans  for  aid  and  services  to  needy  families 
with  children;  (2)  stipulating  that  the 
amount  of  aid  to  a  family  will  not  be  reduced 
on  account  of  support  collected  by  the  State, 
under  certain  circumstances;  (3)  denying 
States  access  to  Federal  courts  to  obtain  or 
enforce  child  support  orders:  (1)  revisirg  the 
procedure  for  locating  a  parent;  and  (5)  ter- 
minating the  authority  for  collection  of  child 
support  obligations  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

H.R.  8599.  July  14,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  (1)  re- 
moving the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
whUe  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits;  (2)  revising  cer- 
tain eligibility  requirements  for  Old-Age 
Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  benefit?; 
and  (3)  authoring  direct  payments  to  the 
provider  of  services  to  Medicare  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  beneficiaries  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  individuals 
65  years  of  age  or  older  to  elect  to  exempt 
wages  and  self -employment  Income  from  so- 
cial seciu-ity  taxation. 

H.R.  8600.  July  14,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Terminates  the  authorlz,\- 
tlou  for  the  Mill  Creek  Dam  and  Lake  proj- 
ect in  Ohio. 

H.R.  8601.  July  14,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Enables  States  to  qualify  for 
Federal  highway  safety  funds  without  includ- 
ing in  the  State  highway  safety  program  any 
requirement  for  motorcycle  dirlvers  or  pas- 
sengers eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  to 
wear  safety  helmets. 

HJi.  8602.  July  14,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  additional  appro- 
priation for  highways  under  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  Extends  the  time  for 
completion  of  the  Interstafe  highway  sys- 
tem. Sets  forth  regulations  with  respect  to 
rights-of-way,  bus  widths,  ferry  operations, 
outdoor  advertising,  and  landscaping  and 
scenic  enhancement.  Authorizes  additional 
appropriations  under  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems  for  training  programs,  bridges, 
and  safety. 

H.R.  8603.  July  14.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Postal  Service  for  fiscal  yesirs  1376 
through  1979.  Makes  changes  in  (1)  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion; (2)  the  requirement  for  hearings  prior 
to  rate  changes;  and  (3)  the  procedures  for 
the  granting  of  temporary  changes  in  postal 
rates  and  classes  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Postal  Service.  Makes  certain  publica- 


tions  of   institutions   of   higher  education 
eligible  for  second-class  mail  rates. 

H.R.  8604.  July  14,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  to  limit 
the  deductions  attributable  to  farmlnc 
which  can  be  used  by  a  taxpayer  to  offset 
nonfarm  income. 

H.R.  8605.  July  14.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Eliminates  the  deadline  for  submitting 
nominations  for  candidates  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy. 

H.R.  8606.  July  14,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Allows  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  members  of  the  military  bands 
on  active  duty  to  engage  In  employment,  for 
pay,  in  competition  with  civilians. 

HJi.  8607.  July  14,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Commandant  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  School  to  award  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  of  Strategic  Intelllgencs. 
H.R.  8608.  July  14,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Allows  an  individual  who  is  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Armed  Forces  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan  to  elect  to  provide  an  aniiuitv  for 
a  dependent  child  under  such  plan,  without 
making  a  similar  election  regardiiig  a  spouse. 
H.R.  8609.  July  14.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  oar- 
tain  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  including  the  Assistant  Commandant, 
for  appropriate  higher  commands  or  the 
performance  of  duty  of  great  Importance  and 
responsibility,  and  to  appoint  such  officers 
to  the  grade  of  general  or  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. Increases  the  number  of  officers  who 
may  serve  in  the  grades  of  general  and  lieu- 
tenant general  pursuant  to  such  Presidential 
appointment. 

H.R.  8610.  July  14,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
optometrists'  services  and  medical  vision 
care  under  the  Medicare  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits  program. 

HR.  8611.  July  14,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Entitles  veterans  of  the  Mexican  border 
period  or  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  children  to  pensions  on  the  same  basis 
as  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  their  widows  and  children.  Increases  the 
pension  rate  for  these  veterans  and  their 
survivors. 

HR.  8612.  July  14,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  that  labor  disputes 
within  the  United  States  Postal  Service  be- 
tween supervisory  organizations  and  the 
service  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  board. 
H.R.  8613.  July  14,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  E^tablii^hes  the  National 
Council  on  Children  and  Advertising  to  study 
the  efTerts  of  advertising  practices  on  chil- 
dren and  make  recommendations  for  neces- 
sary regulation  of  such  practices.  Am?nds  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  prescribe  rules 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  certain  advertisements 
during  children's  broadcast  exposiore  time 
or  In  children's  publications.  Directs  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  adopt  rules  to 
implement  recommendations  of  the  Council 
within  6  months  after  receiving  such  rec- 
ommendations. 

H.R.  8614.  July  14,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  unemployment  tax  rate, 
to  extend  unemployment  coverage  to  certain 
previously  excluded  employee  groups  and  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  to  redefine  the  "on" 
and  "off"  indicators  which  determine  whether 
an  extended  benefit  period  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  should  be  in  effect. 

H.R.  8615.  July  14,  1975.  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing.  Amends  the  National  Flood  In- 
siu-ance  .Act  of  1968  to  cover  losses  from  land- 
slides which  result  from  high-intensity  pre- 
cipitation under  the  national  flood  Insur- 
ance program. 

H.R.  8616.  July  14.  1975.  House  Admlnlsts*- 
tion.  Changes  the  method  of  appointment  of 
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the  Public  Printer,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  so  that  specified  Committees  of 
the  Hjuse  ol  Representatives  shall  nominate 
individuals  to  flU  such  positions. 

HK.  8617.  July  14,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  States  that  it  Is  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  Federal  employees  be  encour- 
aged to  vsluiitarily  participate  In  political 
process.  Sets  fcrth  guidelines  for  such  par- 
ticipation. Establishes  a  Board  on  Political 
Activities  of  Federal  Employees  to  hear  and 
decide  alleged  violations  of  the  guidelines 
set  forth  in  this  Act.  ^__ 

HR.  8618.  July  14,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  (1)  render  on-site  consultation 
and  advice  to  any  employer,  upon  the  request 
of  such  employer,  concerning  compliance 
with  the  Act:  and  (2)  establish  programs  for 
the  education  and  training  of  employers  and 
employees  concerning  hazards  in  particular 

Industries.  „..       x.  ^ 

HR  8619.  July  14,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  making  the  Issuance 
of  citations  for  violations  discretionary,  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  render  on-site  con- 
sultation to  small  employers  upon  their  re- 
quest to  assist  such  employers  in  comply- 
ing with  the  Act. 

HM.  8620.  July  14.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  (1)  increasing  the  amount 
of  outside  income  vhlch  an  Individual  may 
earn  without  a  reduction  In  benefits;  (2) 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  allowed  for  Individuals  who 
have  reached  age  70;  (3)  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labcr  to  prepare  a  Senior  Citizens 
Price  Index  to  be  used  in  computing  cost- 
of-living  increases  In  benefits;  (4)  revising 
the  timing  of  granting  cost-of-living  In- 
creases: and  (5)  eliminating  marital  status 
as  a  factor  to  determtoing  eligibility  of  cer- 
tain   beneficiaries. 

H.R.  8621.  July  14,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  Postal  Service 
from  requiring  the  installation  of  mailboxes 
at  the  curb  line  of  residential  property  in 
any  locality  if  the  governing  authority  of 
such  locality  prohibits  such  installation. 

H.R.  8622.  July  14,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  tl  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  8323.  July  14,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  any  military  department  from 
using  dogs  In  connection  with  research  and 
development  of  any  chemical  or  biological 
warfare    agent. 

H.R.  8624.  July  14.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admto- 
istratlon  to  render  onslte  construction  and 
advice  to  certain  small  business  employers 
to  assist  such  employers  In  complying  with 
the  health  and  safety  standards  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  8625.  July  14.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize real  property  to  be  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes  at  Its  value  as  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  land  rather  than  at  its  fair 
market    value. 

H.R.  8626.  July  14,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize real  property  to  be  valued  for  estate 
ttix  purposes  at  its  value  as  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  land  rather  than  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

Amends  the  estate  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited  de- 
duction from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value 
of  the  decedent's  Interest  In  a  family  farming 
operation  whieh  passes  to  an  individual  re- 
lated to  him  or  his  spouse. 


Hja.  8627.  July  14,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Sets  forth  a  system  for  adjusting  the 
amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund 
Board. 

HJi.  8628.  July  14,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Sets  forth  a  system  for  adjusting  the 
amount  of  Interest  to  be  paid  on  a  certain 
perpetual  trust  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

HM.  8629.  July  14,  1975.  Government  Oper- 
ations. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  assign  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  dis- 
posal of  such  property  to  States  and  local 
areas  threatened  by  unemployn:ent  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities.  Re- 
quires that  such  property  be  used  by  the 
transferees  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  8630.  July  14,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  establish  guidelines  for  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  the  efficient  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy systems  In  buildings  financed  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  Requires  submission  of  an  energy 
use  analysis  to  the  Congress  with  specific 
energy  requirements  for  such  buildings. 

Authorizes  Increases  In  cost  limitations  for 
Federal  and  Federally  assisted  buildings  to 
Include  Increased  costs  due  to  energy  con- 
servation regulations. 

H.R.  8631.  July  14.  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
revise  procedures  relating  to  financial  pro- 
tection requirements  for  licensees  in  order 
to  provide  for  public  remuneration  in  the 
case  of  nuclear  incidents. 

H.R.  8632.  July  14,  1975.  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  Federal  Cochalrmen  of  the 
economic  development  regions  established 
under  the  Act  for  grants  for  meeting  the 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  Impacts 
of  nattiral  resource  development,  significant 
changes  in  Federal  Government  policies  or 
regulations,  or  significant  shifts  in  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

H.R.  8633.  July  14,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Establishes  a  contiguous  fish- 
ery zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States.  Extends  United  States  Juris- 
diction to  anadromous  fish  wherever  they 
may  range  In  the  oceans  except  to  the  ter- 
ritorial water  or  fl.shery  zone  of  another 
country. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  negotiate, 
and  review,  treaties  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

H.R.  8634.  July  14,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  to  require  Congressional  approval  of  any 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  Involving  a 
major  weapons  system  or  defense  service.  Re- 
quires Congressional  approval  of  the  total 
amount  of  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guarantees 
made  to  any  country  or  International  orga- 
nization. 

HJl.  8635.  July  14. 19*75.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Requires  State  plans  for 
medical  assistance  (Medicaid)  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Include  provisions  for 
the  inspection  of  long-term  care  facilities  to 
assure  compliance  with  sanitation,  environ- 
mental, patient  care,  medical  care,  dietary 
and  fire  safety  standards.  Directs  the  State 
to  establish  an  ombudsman  system  to  con- 
sider complatots  and  reports  concerning  the 
operation  of  long-term  care  facilities  and  to 
establish  accreditation  standards. 

H.R.  8636.  July  14.  1975.  Ways  and  Mean-s. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  State  and  local  public  utility 
taxes.  If  such  tax  Is  separately  stated. 

H.R.  8637.  July  14,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Extends  the  maximum  term 
of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the  opera- 


tion of  broadcasting  stations  from  three  to 
five  years. 

HJl.  8638.  July  14,  197B.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  Increase  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  benefits,  and  to  raise 
the  contribution  base. 

HJt.  8639.  July  14,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  unemployment  tax  rate 
and  to  revise  the  Social  Security  Act  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer 
certain  funds  attributable  to  such  Increased 
imemployment  tax  from  the  employment  se- 
curity administration  account  to  the  Federal 
unemployment  account. 

H.R.  8640.  June  14,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  require  that  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  required  under  the  Act  Include 
provisions  for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly. 

H.R.  8641.  July  14.  1975.  Judiciary.  Speci- 
fies the  tax  treatment  of  a  certain  todlvldual 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

HJl.  8642.  June  16,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  to 
strike  gold  commemorative  coins  bearing  the 
seal  or  symbol  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration. 

HJl.  8643.  July  15,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
any  duly  registered  Individual,  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  to  produce  a  limited  amount  of 
beer  for  personal  use  and  not  for  sale  with- 
out payment  of  any  tax. 

Imposes  a  penalty  for  production  of  beer 
for  sale  or  for  removal  of  beer  from  a  brew- 
ery without  payment  of  a  tax. 

H.R.  8644.  July  15.  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and    Fisheries. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
allow  vehicular  access  through  the  Back  Bay 
National  WUdltfe  Refuge  to  owners  of  cer- 
tain property  on  the  Outer  Banks  in  North 
Carolina. 

H.R.  8645.  July  16,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  order  to  provide  ad- 
ditional financial  assistance  for  consumer 
education  and  market  development  pro- 
prams  relating  to  United  States  fisheries.  Es- 
tablishes criteria  for  utilization  of  such  funds 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

H.R.  8646.  July  15,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  grants  to  certain  States,  political  sub- 
divisions of  States,  railroads,  transportation 
authorities,  and  regional  commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  employment  In 
lobs  repairing  railroad  roadbeds  and  facili- 
ties! In  areas  identified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 

H.R.  8647.  July  15,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  declare  certain  costs  for  the  emergency 
repair  and  modification  of  Conconully  Dam 
m  Washington  to  be  nonreimbursable  and 
nonretvtmable. 

H.R.  8648.  Julv  15,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Makes  certain  publications  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  eligible  for 
second-class  mall  rates. 

H.R.  8649.  July  15,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  payments  to  States  for  programs  pro- 
viding certain  social  services  regardless  of  the 
recipient's  Income  or  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  another  program,  if  such  social  serv- 
ices are  provided  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
certain  State  programs. 

HJl.  8650.  July  15,  1975.  Banktog,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  to  make  grants  to  States  and 
localities  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  programs  designed  to  assist  low-income 
persons  in   lusulattog  their   homes.  Directs 
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the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
ment  to  establish  energy  cc.^. 
formance  standards  for  newlr 
residential  and  commercial  b» 
thorlzes  flnanclal  assistance  foi  ■ 
demonstration  activities  to  a 
velopment  of  such  standards 

HJ4.   8651.   July   15.    1975. 
CMl    Service.    Prohibits   the    , 
from  requiring  the  installation 
at  the  curb  line  of  residential 
locality  If  the  governing  au 
locality  prohibits  such  im 

H.R.  8652.  July  15.  1975.  Public 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the 
the   Army   to  delegate   certain 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  i^ 
plans  for  structures,  modiflcatli  m 
Ing  in  or  on  certain  navigable 

H.R.  8653.  July  15,  1975.  Pub(c 
Transportation.    Establishes 
States  to  assiun©  certain  fu;.. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
of    Engineers    with    respect 
waters. 

H.R.    8654.    July    15,    1975. 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  « 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
methods  of  allocating  the  cost  ol 
railroad  system  among  users;  ai 
pare  a  national  railroad  system 

Establishes  a  RaUroad  Advls- 
Bion  to   make  recommendat  loni 
the  needs  of  railroad  trauspor 
Authorizes   the   Secretary   of 
tlon  to  make  grants  to  railroad  i 
agencies  for  raUroad  system 
poses  a  5  percent  t&x  upon  tr„ 
property  by  raU  to  meet  the 
grants.  Directs  that  income  frcim 
shall    be    transferred    to    a 
Fund. 

H.R.   8655.   July   15.    1975. 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Com 
ucatlon  to  make  grants  to  ij„ 
educational   agencies  to   assist 
cation  of  Cambodian  and 
children. 

HJl.  8656.  July  15.  1975.  Ways 
Amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
States    to    allow   duty-free 
loose  glass  prisms  for 

H.R.   8657.    July    15.    1975.    ™ 
Labor.  Prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
promulgating  certain  rules,  re 
standards,  from  making  such  r^g 
plicable  to  nonwlnterlng,  mobile 
clllties  used  in  the  range  sheep 
to  temporary  camps  utilized  in 
operations. 

H.R.  8658.  July  15.  1975  x. 
sular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  ,.. 
River  National  Recreation  Area 
of  Georgia. 

H.R.  8659.  July  15,  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
crease  the  amount  of  Income 
the  retirement  Income  credit 
crease  such  amount  each  year 
percentage  of  Increase  In  the 
Index  for  such  year. 

H  R.  8660.  July  15,  1975.  Judlclafy 
Izes    classification    of   a    certain 
as  a  chUd  for  purposes  of  the 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H  R.  8661.  July  16.  1975.  „„.. 
and  Housing.  Amends  the  Fair  v.»ci 
Ing  Act  to  prohibit  the  reporting 
Bumer  reporting  agency  of  1 
records  of  arrest.  Indictment, 
under  specified  conditions 

H.R.  8662.  July  16,  1975.  U, 
and  Housing.  Prohibits  any  bank 
deposits  insured  by  the  Federal 
Burance  Corporation  from  refu 
or  charging  for  honoring  any 
amount  up  to  $1,000  drawn  up. 
ury  of  the  United  States  upon 
by  the  payee. 

H.R.     8663      July     16,     1975.     n 
Amends  the  Watershed  Protection 
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Prevention  Act  to  delete  the  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  any  single  loan  or  advance- 
ment for  a  plan  for  watershed  works  of  im- 
provement. 

H.R.  8664.  July  16.  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
accept  participation  for  the  United  States 
in  the  African  Development  Fund. 

H.R.  8665.  July  16.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  redefin- 
ing "dependent  child"  for  purposes  of  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  to  In- 
clude a  child  living  with  the  mother,  father 
or  any  other  relative. 

H.R.  8666.  July  16.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
clude as  tax  exempt  organizations  conao- 
xninlum  associations,  homeowner  associa- 
tions, and  other  similar  corporations  and 
organizations,   not  organized  for  profit. 

H.R.  8667.  July  16.  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  require  detailed 
statements  on  economic  Impacts  as  well 
as  environmental  Impacts  of  proposed  malor 
Federal  actions. 

H.R.  8668.  July  16,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Extends  the  period  during 
which  revenues  from  rates  of  mail  as  deter- 
mined by  rate  schedule  decisions  for  eligible 
publications  mailed  by  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion or  association  shall  not  exceed  the  di- 
rect and  Indirect  postal  costs  attributable 
to  the  mailing  of  such  publications. 

H.R.  8669.  July  16.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assign  surplus  Federal 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
disposal  of  such  property  to  States  and  local 
areas  threatened  by  unemnloyment  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities.  Re- 
quires that  such  propertv  be  used  by  the 
transferees  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  8670.  July  16.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
the  amount  of  an  unused  Investment  credit 
carried  to  Its  last  usable  year  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  tax  payment  against  the  tax 
Imposed  for  that  taxable  year. 

H.R.  8671.  July  16.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Forelen  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  to  regulate  vitamins '  and 
minerals. 

H.R.  8672.  July  16.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  to  certain 
States,  political  subdivisions  of  States,  rail- 
roads, transportation  authorities,  and  re- 
gional commissions  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding employment  in  Jobs  repairing  raU- 
road roadbeds  and  facilities  In  areas  Identi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment. 

H.R.  8673.  July  16.  1975.  Education  and 
lAbor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estab- 
lUh  a  CivUlan  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  unemployed  persons  in 
projects  connected  with  the  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  land  and  water  resources.  Au- 
thorizes grants  for  State  conservation  proj- 
ects which  meet  eligibility  requirements 
under  this  Act. 

H.R.  8674.  July  16,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology.  Establishes  a  United  States  Metric 
Board  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  program 
of  planning,  coordination,  and  public  edu- 
cation with  respect  to  making  the  metric 
system  the  predominant  although  not  ex- 
clusive language  of  measurement  In  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  8675.  July  16,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Establishes  a  United  States  Metric 
Board  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
planning,  coordination,  and  public  educa- 
tion with  respect  to  making  the  metric 
system  the  predominant  although  not  ex- 


clusive   language    of    measurement   in   th« 
United  States. 

H.R.  8676.  July  16.  1975.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes  a  Competition  Review  Commission  to 
study  the  effect  of  certain  laws,  regulations 
policies,  governmental  practices,  and  the 
competitive  structure  of  major  Industries  on 
employment,  price  levels,  profit  levels,  effl- 
clency,  quality  of  goods  and  services,  and 
the  ability  of  domestic  corporations  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  corporations.  Directs  the 
commission  to  recommend  a  program  of  leg- 
islative and  executive  action  to  the  Presi- 
dent  and  Congress  which  Is  designed  to 
ameliorate  antl-competitlve  conditions 
found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest. 

H.R.  8677.  July  16,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  revising 
the  conditions  under  which  a  State  plan  for 
Aid  to  Families  for  Dependent  Children 
must  deny  aid  for  a  child  whose  father  Is 
unemployed. 

HJl.  8678.  July  16,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Abolishes  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
miosion  and  specifies  that  rates  of  postage, 
fees  for  postal  service  and  mall  classifications 
shall  be  established  by  law. 

H.R.  8679.  July  16,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  filbert  nuts,  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Issues  a  marketing  order,  to 
those  filbert  nuts  that  comply  with  the 
grade,  size,  quality,  and  maturity  provisions 
of  the  order. 

H.R.  8680.  July  16,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing;  Armed  Services;  Education  and 
Labor;  Government  Operations;  Ways  and 
Means.  Establishes  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  an  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment and  the  Defense  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Council  to  facilitate  the  economic  ad- 
justment of  communities.  Industries,  and 
workers  who  may  be  substantially  affected 
by  reductions  In  defense  contracts  and  facili- 
ties. 

Requires  defense  contractors  to  make  plans 
for  the  continued  employment  of  workers 
and  utilization  of  facilities  once  such  defense 
contract  Is  completed,  curtailed,  or  canceled. 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  the  un- 
employed or  underemployed  employees  of  de- 
fense contractors. 

H.R.  8681.  July  16,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Authorizes  and  establishes  procedures 
for  public  financing  of  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns  of  candidates  for  election 
to  Congress. 

H.R.  8682.  July  16,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Sets  forth  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  pay  to  the  States  for  furnishing  domi- 
ciliary, hospital,  or  nursing  home  care  to  eli- 
gible veterans  who  receive  such  care  In  State 
facilities. 

H.R.  8683.  July  16,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Requires  that  prototype  exhaust 
emission  control  systems  designed  to  meet 
environmental  standards  be  tested  for  other 
deleterious  environmental  side-effects.  Au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  field  testing  and  review  of  such 
tests. 

H.R.  8684.  July  16,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportaton.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  redefine  Corps  of 
Engineers  authority  to  require  permits  for 
the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  materials  Into 
the  channels  of  navigable  waters. 

H.R.  8686.  July  16,  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Directs  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  to  limit  the  export  of  nuclear 
fuel  or  nuclear  technology  to  those  nations 
which  are  parties  to  certain  International 
agreements  and  which  have  also  restricted 
the  flow  of  nuclear  technology  to  parties  of 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 
Authorizes   the   President   to  waive  such 
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restrictions  If  the  export  of  such  technology 
Ig  deemed  to  be  In  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States 

HJl.  8686.  July  16,  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Prohibits  the  transfer  of  atomic  or  nuclear 
energy  technology  or  materials  to  foreign  na- 
tions without  the  express  approval  of  Con- 
cess. 

H.B.  8687.  July  16,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  re- 
vising (1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  deternoinlng  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies.  Including  the 
eligibility  certification  procedur*?  and  duties 
imposed  on  issxilng  agents;  and  (4)  the 
method  of  computing  the  Federal  share  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to  the 
States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultiure  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

H.R.  8688.  July  16,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Redefines  the  term  "disabled 
veteran"  to  Include  any  indlvldvial  who  re- 
ceived a  service-connected  disability  while 
serving  on  active  duty,  active  duty  for  train- 
ing, or  Inactive  duty  training  in  the  Armed 
Vorces. 

H.R.  8689.  July  16,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  act- 
ing through  the  National  Institute  for 
Health  Information,  Education,  and  Promo- 
tion which  is  hereby  established,  to  conduct 
and  support  by  grant  or  contract  programs 
in  health  information,  education,  and  pro- 
motion, preventive  health  services,  and  edu- 
cation in  the  appropriate  use  of  medical  care. 

Rei'ises  and  extends  appropriations  for  dis- 
ease prevention  and  control  programs  and 
for  venereal  disease  prevention  and  control 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

H.R.  8690.  July  16,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Revises  Federal  mineral  leasing 
laws  to  place  restrictions  on  the  location  of 
mining  claims.  Establishes  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  issuance  of  mineral  leasing 
patents. 
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Establishes  procedures  for  the  filing  of 
declarations  of  Interests  in  unpatented  min- 
ing claims  and  mill  sites  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Requires  that  applications 
for  patents  be  filed  within  five  years  of  the 
filing  of  a  declaration  of  interest. 

Includes  provisions  regarding  the  payment 
of  royalties,  applicability  of  environmental 
law,  maintenance  of  records,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands. 

H.R.  8691.  July  16,  1976.  Judiciary;  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Science  and  Technology.  Re- 
vises the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
to  establish  a  policy  for  the  development  and 
management  of  oil  and  natural  gas  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  designated  to  protect 
the  marine  and  coastal  environment. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  exploratory  pro- 
gram to  develop  potential  oil  and  gas  leases. 
Directs  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  assume  lead  re- 
sponsibility In  preparation  of  environmental 
Impact  statements. 

Revises  bidding  and  lease  administration 
procedures. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  report  on  pipeline  safety  and  operation  on 
Federal  lands  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

H.R.  8692.  July  16,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Permits  certain  signs  and 
notices  along  Federal  highways  right-of-way 
relating  to  information  about  travel -oriented 
services  and  facilities. 

H.R.  8693.  July  16,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  full  set- 
tlement of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  certain  moving  ex- 
penses incurred  as  the  result  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's transfer  of  duty  station  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States  Navy. 

H.R.  8694.  July  16.  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  admission  of  a  certain  Individual  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

H.R.  8695.  July  16,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  the  natural-born  son  of 
specified  citizens  of  the  United   States  for 
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purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

H.R.  8696.  July  17,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  allow  a  United 
States  citizen  to  bring  a  civil  action  against 
the  United  States  on  certain  claims  arising 
in  foreign  countries. 

H.R.  8697.  JvUy  17,  1976.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  impose  addi- 
tional penalties  for  using  a  firearm  to  com- 
mit a  felony  or  for  carrying  a  firearm  during 
the  commission  of  a  felony.  Specifies  that 
in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction (1)  the  sentence  may  not  be  sus- 
pended; (2)  probation  may  not  be  granted; 
and  (3)  terms  of  imprisonment  may  not  be 
Imposed  concurrently.  Allows  the  United 
States  to  appeal  suspended  or  probationary 
sentences  given  to  first  offenders  under  tblB 
Act. 

H.R.  8698.  July  17,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Revises  the  conditions  under  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  extend 
educational  assistance  or  subsistence  allow- 
ances to  eligible  veterans  or  eligible  persons 
enrolled  in  certain  courses  not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree. 

H.R.  8699.  July  17,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Revises  the  method  of  computing  the  retired 
pay  of  individuals  who  completed  service  as 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps  before 
December  16,  1967. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

184.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  David  A.  Clarke,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
relative  to  legislation  pending  in  the 
Council  concerning  the  publication  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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ROGER  WILLIAMS 


HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

OF    BHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

MR.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Louise  Doris,  a  charming  lady 
of  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm  from 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,  has  composed  a  beauti- 
ful poem  to  honor  the  memory  of  Roger 
Williams,  the  great  freethinker  who 
founded  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations. 

Roger  Williams,  banished  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  because  he 
refused  to  conform  to  established  reli- 
gious doctrines  in  that  colony,  and  on 
the  verge  of  being  arrested  and  deported 
because  of  his  nonconformist  religious 
principles,  fled  from  Massachusetts  in 
1636  and  founded  the  settlement  that  was 
to  become  Rhode  Island. 

Roger  Williams'  settlement  became  the 
first  free  haven  of  religious  worship  in 
the  New  World.  But  he  gave  us  more  than 
the  great  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations.  He  bequeathed 
to  the  Nation  a  set  of  principles  that  we 
have  enshrined  as  basic  rights  in  the 


Constitution — principles  that  were  first 
practiced  in  Rhode  Island:  Fundamental 
precepts  such  as  the  freedom  of  religion, 
separation  of  church  and  State,  freedom 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech  we  owe 
to  Roger  Williams. 

Mrs.  Doris  is  an  avid  amateur  historian 
who  has  done  extensive  and  valuable 
research  concerning  Roger  Williams.  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Bicentennial  Year  of  our  great 
Republic,  to  publish  her  poem  in  the 
Record  so  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  the  pleasure  I 
derived  from  reading  it,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  be  done. 

There  tjging  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ROGER    WILLIAMS    SPBING 

Towne  Street 
—1636— 
Coming  into  the  freedom  places — 
And  bringing  with  him  the  pure  heart 
And  the  ethic  will — 
He  was  a  reverent  agent: 
Devotedly  he  came  with  graces 
Such  as  a  healer  would  impart, 
So  compassionate  his  spirit. 

Any  human  and  his  soul, 
Surely  would  seek  out  the  fount. 
If  being  of  the  pure  heart,  the  will; 


He  did  move  resolutely. 

Through   the   green   brush  over   the   knoll, 

Sensing  that  omnipotent  mount 

Purls  close — to  give,  to  fill. 

Attend:  Truly  a  righteous  man. 

With  a  rugged  face  like  such  faces. 

With  a  pure  heart  and  an  ethic  wlU, 

Is  what  you  are  seeing. 

Where  no  religious  hid  Emd  no  believer  ran. 

One  who  came  into  the  freedom  places. 

For  the  freedom  need  of  spirit. 


BROOMFIELD  CALLS  FOR  FOREIGN 
POLICY  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
the  most  casual  observer  of  the  American 
political  scene  has  noticed  that  the  Pres- 
ident's task  of  shaping  a  new  post- Viet- 
nam foreign  policy  has  been  extremely 
difficult  of  late.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  recently  put  it: 

The  Administration  is  more  naked  to  day- 
to-day  pressures  of  public  opinion  than  has 
been  the  case  throughout  the  entire  postwar 
period. 
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Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  foreign  leaders  are  asking  them 
selves.  "Who  really  speaks  for  the  United 
States?"  Recently  in  Brussels,  a  senior 
European  diplomat  worrying  ibout  Tur- 
key's role  In  the  North  Atla4tic  Treaty 
Organization  said: 

It  Isn't  Just  the  State  Departfcent  or  the 
President  any  more:  It's  Cougri  iss  now.  So 
you  can't  sit  down  with  one  or  two  people 
and  work  things  out.  There  w(  re  50  Con- 
gressir.en  through  here  recently,  and  we  all 
tried  to  persuade  them  that  Its  too  danger 
ous  to  cut  off  Turkey's  arms  supp  ly.  But  they 
were  only  50,  they  don't  decide. 


conseqi  lence 


I  have  no  quarrel  with 
newed  power  in  foreign  policy; 
concerned  that  Congress  may 
curately  reflecting  the  will  of 
on  matters  of  the  utmost 
am  fearful  we  are  becoming 
tized  to  certain  lobbies  withoi^ 
stituencies  and,  as  a 
losing  our  perspective  as  to 
for  this  country  as  a  whole. 

Many  will  challenge  the  _ 
have  just  made,  but  to  them 
Let  us  open  up  our  major 
questions  to  a  public  debate 
the  Nation  at  large  views  .them . 
ally,  what  I  have  in  mind  is 
President  call  for  a  "Foreign 
mit  Conference,"  patterned 
lines  of  last  fall's  "Economii 
Conference."  Such  a 
invite  the  opinions  of  all 
diverse  society,  and  with 
coverage,  it  could  serve  as  a 
tive  means  of  educating  the 
implications    and/or 
adopting  a  particular  foreign 
recent  Harris  poll  reveals  that 
age  citizen  relies  heavily  upon 
source  for  information  on  U 
policy.  Out  of  this  forum  could 
majority   viewpoint   of   just 
country's  international  role 
today. 

Furthermore,    it    might    p: 
President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  input  and  insights  they 
building  a  foreign  policy  that 
joy  a  high  degree  of  popular 
gressional  support.  If  this 
compllshed,  we  can  rest  assurec 
credibility  of  our  foreign  policy 
greatly  enhanced  and  the 
our  nervous  allies  allayed. 
As  one  political  pundit 
cently: 

Americans  may  be  exhausted  bj 
all  the  rest,  but  there  is  no  escap 
In  the  world.  We  had  better  decldfe 
should  be,  and  reasonably  soon. 


Copgress'  re- 
but I  am 
not  be  ac- 
( his  Nation 
im^rtance.  I 
too  sensi- 
our  con- 
are 
w4at  is  good 


conf  erei  ice 


ramiflci  ,tions 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEN.  MICAaEL  S 
DAVISON.  OF  LATE,  THE  COM- 
MANDER IN  CHIEF  OP  tJeE  us 
ARMY  IN  EUROPE 


HON.  JOHN  TOWER 

OF  TZXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  |STATES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
distinct  privilege  of  attending  on ,  rune  30, 
1975.  the  retirement  ceremony  t>f  Gen. 
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Michael  S.  Davison,  of  late,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Europe. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  him  on  36  years  of  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Army  and  the 
American  people. 

His  duties  have  covered  the  widest 
range  of  responsibilities  from  the  rigors 
and  dangers  of  a  combat  ofiBcer  to  posi- 
tions requiring  the  greatest  diplomatic 
acumen.  A  career  that  would  be  note- 
worthy by  itself  was  crowned  by  assign- 
ment as  both  commander  in  chief  of 
USAREUR  and  commander  of  NATO  s 
central  army  group.  His  experience  and 
leadership  are  in  large  mea.sure  responsi- 
ble for  the  improved  state  of  readiness 
I  saw  on  my  most  recent  inspection  of 
our  troops  stationed  in  Germany.  Seldom 
have  the  efforts  of  a  single  man  been  so 
clearly  evident  as  In  this  magnificent 
accomplishment.  I  am  certain  I  speak 
for  my  colleagues  and  for  the  American 
people  when  I  express  a  sincere  and  abid- 
ing appreciation  of  those  efforts. 

The  retirement  ceremony  and  change 
of  command  were,  as  always,  impressive. 
But  I  believe  because  of  Mike's  particu- 
lar contribution  to  our  country  I  should 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of 
those  who  attended  the  ceremony.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
to  include  speeches  by:  General  Weyand, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  2ie  Army;  General  Haig, 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe; 
General  Davison  himself;  General 
Blanchard,  the  new  CINCUSAREUR; 
and  General  Ferber,  CINCENT. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  General  Wetand 
First  of  all.  Captain  Redding,  permit  me 
to  express  my  compliments  and  commenda- 
tions to  you  and  your  comrades  from  Central 
Army  Group  for  this  ceremony.  It's  a  cere- 
mony fitting  the  magnificent  officer  and 
leader  that  we  honor  here  today. 

Today  we  are  gathered  here  to  recognize 
General  Michael  8.  Davison's  achievements 
over  thirty-six  years  of  a  truly  distinguished 
career  capped  by  his  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments In  the  most  challenging  command  In 
the  United  States  Army.  The  highest  acco- 
lade for  any  leader  is  In  the  success  of  his 
command.  And  the  progress  of  the  past  four 
years  In  United  States  Army,  Europe  Is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  that  success.  The  United 
States  Army,  Europe  is  the  largest  and  most 
critical  overseas  command  In  our  Army.  It 
Is  the  keystone  of  free  world  defense  In  this 
most  crucial  and  critical  area  of  the  world. 
Last   March    the    chairman   of   the   Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff   noted   that   the  significant 
Importance,    the    strategic    Importance    of 
Western  Europe  to  America's  national  secu- 
rity Is  second  only  to  that  of  the  territorial 
United  States.  The  past  four  years  have  seen 
dramatic  progress  In  building,  strengthening 
and   shoring   up   our   contributions    to   the 
defense   of  Europe.   The   Army   here   under 
General  Davison's  leadership  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  trained,  ready  and   stable 
force.  One  which  Is  heads-up,  proud,  capable 
and  a  credible  deterrence  to  aggression. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  thU  command 
has  converted  thousands  oif  headquarters 
and  support-manpower  spaces  to  combat 
units  In  Europe.  Morale  and  readiness  have 
been  steadUy  Improving  as  has  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  American  soldier.  General  Davi- 
son has  engendered  a  fresh  and  positive  atti- 


tude throughout  this  entire  command.  A» 
most  of  you  know.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Bo 
Callaway  has  been  called  by  the  President 
to  assume  a  new  challenge  and  thus,  he  wm 
unable  to  be  here  today  as  he  has  planned 
He  especially  asked  that  1  pass  on  his  per- 
sor.al  compliments  to  General  Davison  anct 
to  tell  you  that  success  story  of  the  Army  in 
Europe  is  one  of  the  most  Impressive  achieve- 
ments that  he  has  witnessed  during  his  time 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Mike,  the  Army  is 
proud  of  you,  and  you  leave  this  command 
with  "well  done"  from  a  grateful  nation. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  one  of  the  key 
elements  in  the  enduring  strength  of  the 
United  States  Army  has  been  its  capacity  to 
produce  one  distinguished  leader  to  replace 
the  void  left  by  another  distinguished  leader. 
You  have  witnessed  that  such  an  event  here 
today.  And,  General  Blanchard,  as  you 
assume  command  here,  I  give  you  my  best 
wishes  and  I  pledge  you,  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  my  fullest  support. 

Rem.«ks  of  Gen.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 
We  are  here  In  Heidelberg  this  morning  not 
just   to   witness   a   performance   Change  of 
Command  ceremony,  but  In  addition,  to  bid 
farewell  to  Mike  and  Jean  Davison.  And,  to 
bid  welcome  to  George  and  Beth  Blanchard. 
Mike  Davison's  thirty-six  years  of  accom- 
plishment have  truly  been  remarkable  be- 
cause of  their  consistency:   thlrtv-six  year* 
of    successful    contributions.    Indeed,    these 
past  four  years  have  been  no  exception.  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  me,  this  morning,  to 
attempt    to    capitalize    or    capsulate    those 
achievements.  But,  I  do  think  our  first  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  George  Washing- 
ton, some  two  hundred  years  ago  this  month, 
came  closest  to  giving  us  a  clue  to  the  true 
essence  of  Michael  Davison's  achievements. 
General  Washington  described  discipline  as 
the  soul  of  an  army.  It  fell  on  Mike  Davison's 
shoulders  to  refurbish  and  revitalize  the  dis- 
cipline of  United  States  Army.  Europe  at  & 
time  when  it  had  been  the  victim  of  a  great 
diversion   of  national   effort  and   resources. 
Mike  Davison  accomplished  this  task  mag- 
nificently. 

And,  so  Mike  and  Jean,  as  you  depart  here 
this  morning,  you  must  do  so  with  the  assur- 
ance that  you  have  the  respect,  the  admira- 
tion and  indeed,  the  affection  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

And  you.  George  and  Beth,  you  assume 
your  responsibilities  uniquely  qualified  to 
carry  on,  and  to  make  magnificent  the  tradi- 
tions of  your  predecessor.  Be  assured  you  do 
so,  with  the  best  wishes,  hopes  and  confi- 
dence of  each  of  us. 

You  know  the  Change  of  Command  cere- 
mony this  morning  has  embodied  all  of  the 
ingredients  of  a  traditional  Change  of  Com- 
mand. It  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
reassessment  of  accomplishments  of  the  past. 
For  the  endeared  memories  which  have  been 
crystallzed  by  shared  hardship  and  sacrifice; 
and  indeed,  for  a  tinge  of  sadness.  But,  it  has 
also  blended  an  opportunity  for  each  of  us 
to  face  the  future  challenges  with  confidence, 
built  on  a  base  of  solid  accomplishment. 
And,  it  has  done  more  than  that,  because  this 
is  a  unique  Change  of  Command  ceremony. 

As  we  look  to  our  front,  we  see  the  mag- 
nificent forces  of  three  of  our  major  nations; 
as  we  look  in  this  audience,  we  see  the  per- 
sonnel of  additional  member  states.  We  can 
take  this  opportunity  to  also  reassess,  tmd  to 
raise  a  part  of  our  being.  And,  that  is  the 
continued  health,  vitality  and  solidarity  of 
this  great  Alliance  which  has  purchsed  for 
the  free  world  some  tv.enty-slx  years  of  peace 
with  security. 


Gen.  Michael  S.  Davison 

I   must  first  of  all   thank   General   Haig. 

General  Ferber  and  General  Weyand.  These 

were  very  wise  and  kind  remarks  which  I 

accept  on  behalf  of  the  men   and   women 
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of  United  States  Army,  Europe.  Forty  years 
!ffo  on  the  second  of  July,  I  stood  under  a 
hrolline  sun,  and  along  with  some  eight 
hundred  classmates  at  West  Point.  I  was 
.worn  into  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Cadets.  None  of  us  was  certain  of  his  destiny 
and  surelv.  I  was  not. 

The  world  has  turned  over  many  times 
since  then,  and  life  has  lead  us  to  many 
comers  of  the  globe.  That  I  should  be  here 
today  can  only  be  attributed  to  God's  will, 
good  fortune  and  the  loving  support  of  my 
devoted  wife,  Jean  and  our  children. 

To  those  of  you  who  wear  the  uniform  of 
tie  United  States  Army  here  In  Europe,  I  say 
to  you  that  you  serve  a  noble  purpose,  not 
lust  the  freedom  and  security  of  Western 
Europe,  but  the  freedom  and  security  of  our 
own  beloved  country.  I  am  proud  of  the 
acoompiishments  of  the  men  and  women  of 
United  States  Army,  Europe.  I  consider  It 
to  be  the  greatest  of  privileges  to  have  served 
with  you  for  the  past  four  years. 

Significant  progiess  marks  those  years. 
Progress  to  which  the  German  people  have 
contributed  to  by  making  resources  avaU- 
able  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  our 
soldiers  and  by  sympathetic  understanding 
In  the  resolution  of  our  mutual  problems. 

As  Commander  of  Central  Army  Group, 
my  sense  of  pride  and  privilege  is  extended 
also  to  the  German  and  Canadian  soldiers 
who  I  command.  They  together  with  their 
American  colleagues,  form  a  biUwark  in  the 
heart  of  Germany  upon  which  rests  the  de- 
fense of  the  Central  Region.  They  are  to  be 
counted  amongst  the  finest  soldiers  in  the 
world  today.  The  German,  Canadian  and 
American  people  owe  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  dedication  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty. 

I  am  grateftU  for  the  excellent  cooperation 
that  exists  between  the  French,  German. 
Canadian  and  American  forces.  The  security 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  as  important 
to  the  French  soldiers  as  it  is  to  any  of  us. 
He  understards.  as  we  do,  that  only  through 
collective  action  can  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  safeguard  freedom  for  Its  people. 

I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  both, 
Jlrs.  Davifon  and  myself,  to  our  Heidelberg 
hosts  of  the  past  four  years,  the  citizens  of 
this  lovely  city.  A  city  where  we  will  trxily 
leave  our  hearts.  We  are  grateful  for  your 
hospitality  and  for  your  support.  We  shall 
miss  you  and  the  beautiful  vistas  of  the 
Neckar  valley. 

Finally,  let  me  say  I  have  known  my 
successor,  General  George  Blanchard  for  a 
long  number  of  years.  I  admire  and  respect 
his  professional  ability  and  value  his  per- 
sonal friendship.  I  turn  you  over  to  the  best 
of  hands  and  nothing  could  please  me  more. 

And  so,  fellow  soldiers,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, Mrs.  Davison  and  I  bid  you  farewell. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  say  it  than  auf 
Wledersehen.  May  God  bless  each  of  you. 


Remarks  of  Gen.  George  S.  Blanchard 

Soldiers  of  the  United  Stites  Army,  Europe 
and  of  our  NATO  Allies,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladle.s  and  Gentlemen: 

In  assuming  these  command-s,  T  follow  In 
the  path  of  a  truly  outstanding  Commander- 
in-Chief;  a  man  who  has  ho  lored  and  Ir.- 
splred  us  all  through  his  leadership,  vision, 
and  most  of  all,  his  very  presence.  General 
Davison,  you  have  been  first  and  foremost  a 
soldier  and  a  great  captain.  You  brought  to 
this  command  an  added  dimension  at  the 
moment  it  was  most  needed.  You  recognized 
the  basic  needs  and  ideals  of  our  soldiers  and 
instituted  progressive  policies  and  programs 
which  have  resulted  in  the  rebirth  of  the 
morale  and  fighting  spirit  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Europe  and  Seventh  Army. 

Your  creative  and  inspiring  leadership  has 
earned  you  the  unwavering  support  and 
loyalty  of  your  soldiers  and  commanders  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  pledge  to  continue  yoiu:  imaginative  and 
visionary  programs. 

Prom  you,  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Europe  and  Seventh 
Army,  I  ask  for  your  loyalty,  assistance  and 
advice.  No  single  commander  or  soldier  can 
see  and  know  everything.  We  must  work 
together  as  a  team  of  professionals  mindful 
of  our  unit  and  individual  responsibilities 
and  the  service  our  Allies  and  nation  expect 
from  us.  I  shall  listen  and  learn  from  each  of 
you  as  I  strive  to  fulfill  my  command  respon- 
slbUltles. 

The  troops  of  U.S.  Army,  Europe  form  a 
part  of  the  military  forces  of  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  I  intend  to  do  my  best 
to  ensure  that  this  command  remains  ready 
to  accomplish  its  primary  mission  of  deterring 
war  while  being  fully  prepared  to  fight.  As 
the  commander  of  Central  Army  Group,  I 
shall  work  in  pursuit  of  NATO's  purposes  and 
goals.  To  my  Allied  commanders-ln-arms,  I 
pledge  my  cooperation  in  the  fulfillment  of 
our  Atlantic  partnership — a  partnership  of 
equals  joined  together  by  a  common  purpose, 
and  faith  In  the  future. 
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Remarks  of  Gen.  ESnst  Ferber 

Saying  farewell  to  General  Michael  Davi- 
son marks  an  Important  event  in  NATO's 
Central  Region.  The  Commander,  Central 
Army  Group,  is  leaving  us  after  foiu:  mosi 
successful  years.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of 
United  States  Army,  Europe  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  American  contingent  of  this 
Army  Group.  As  you  have  heard,  he  has 
welded  this  force  in  four  years,  after  diffi- 
cult tasks,  to  a  most  effective  and  combat- 
ready  force  of  high  morale.  Organization  of 
equipment  and  strengthening  of  the  com- 
bat elements  has  Increased  its  capabilities. 

I  am  happy  to  state  in  the  presence  of  this 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  the 
decisive  Importance  of  the  statloninr;  oi 
American  ground  forces  in  Europe's  Central 
Region.  To  quote  General  Abrams,  "There  is 
no  better  means  In  showing  a  nation's  inten- 
tion than  a  firm  commitment  on  the  ground." 

In  his  capacity  as  Commander,  Central 
Army  Group,  General  Davison  has  been  an 
Inspiring  commander.  He  has  created 
amongst  the  Canadian,  German  and  Amer- 
ican forces  of  this  Army  Group,  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  of  harmony  and  comradeship. 
He  has  essentlaUy  improved  our  common  or- 
ganization, training  and  the  effectiveness  of 
oiu:  defense  plans.  He  has  worked  perfectly 
together  with  Northern  Army  Group  and  with 
the  German  civUlan  authorities  in  the 
laender  of  the  area  of  Central  Army  Group. 
He  has  had  good  relations  with  the  French 
forces  located  In  southern  Germany.  I  am 
also  fortunate  in  enjoying  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship with  him.  He  was  a  loyal  and  fine 
commander  who  gave  frank  and  wise  advice. 
His  humanity  and  his  professional  capacities 
gave  hlra  the  chance  to  fulfill  his  mission 
so  perfectly. 

Both  of  us  are  retiring  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  We  know  ovir  common  feeling.  And, 
I  know  that  General  Davison's  heart  will  re- 
main with  the  Army.  He  will  continue,  as 
a  civilian,  to  do  everj^thlng  to  strengthen  our 
common  defense  efforts.  You  can  be  proud 
and  satisfied  General  Davison  about  every- 
thing you  have  achieved  here.  The  greatest 
achievement,  certainly,  is  that  you  could  con- 
tribute so  much  to  maintaining  peace  for 
our  Alliance  here  In  Europe. 

I  have  to  thank  you  from  my  heart  General 
Davison,  as  a  commander.  I  have  to  thank 
you  Mike,  as  a  friend,  for  everything.  But  not 
only  General  Davison  Is  leaving  us,  Mrs. 
Davison  goes  with  him.  Mrs.  Davison  has, 
as  a  soldier's  and  general's  wife,  helped  and 
supported  him  to  do  the  great  work.  She  has 
done  a  lot  to  create  friendship  among  us 
in  NATO  and  between  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans. We  owe  to  her,  deep  gratitude.  Thanks 
to  both  of  you,  God  bless  you  Jean  and  Mike. 


You,  General  Blanchard,  have  been  nomi- 
nated as  Commander  of  Central  Army  Group. 
We  all  know  you  as  the  most  effective  com- 
mander of  Seventh  United  States  Army  Corps. 
We  congratulate  you.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  working  with  you.  We  wish  you  good  luck 
in  your  important  and  honorable  assignment 


FACILITIES  FOR  TREATMENT  OF 
BURNS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NLW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
all  the  major  industralized  nations  in 
the  world,  America  can  lay  claim  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  one  of  the  highest  death 
rates  from  fire  and  serious  burn  injuries. 
The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  has  revealed  the 
astounding  findings  that  less  than  100 
of  the  6,000  general  hospitals  across  our 
country  provide  specialized  burn  care.  As 
a  result,  these  few  hospitals  treat  only 
a  mere  8  percent  of  sdl  patients  with 
serious  burns.  The  rest  of  the  burn  vic- 
tims are  forced  to  rely  solely  on  alter- 
nate sources  of  treatment,  most  of  them 
inadequate  or  minimal  in  scope. 

Major  medical  centers  should  possess 
a  bum  facility;  burn  victims  require  spe- 
cialized and  experienced  care  which  can 
not  possibly  be  offered  by  hospitals  and 
centers  with  ordinary  stu-gical  or  inten- 
sive care  units.  These  victims  need  pro- 
fessional treatment  as  well  as  specially 
designated  areas  for  treatment  which 
would  isolate  them  from  the  possibility 
of  fatal  infections.  These  areas  would  be 
used  solely  by  burn  patients  and  would 
guarantee  special  care. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  much  research 
has  been  imdertaken  in  the  field  of  bum 
injuries.  However,  it  is  regrettable  that 
this  research  and  the  resultant  findings 
have  yet  to  be  utilized  on  a  general  basis, 
and  the  recommendations  have  yet  to  be 
heeded;  bum  facilities  in  most  of  our 
major  medical  centers  have  yet  to  be 
constructed. 

The  Bum  Facilities  Act  of  1975  would 
begin  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  need  for 
such  bum  facilities  and  implementation 
of  the  special  programs  for  such  treat- 
ment. This  legislation,  which  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring,  will  provide  for  aid 
in  setting  up  12  new  burn  care  centers. 
Including  research  and  teaching  facili- 
ties, 24  bum  treatment  units,  and  aid 
in  the  upgrading  of  existing  burn  pro- 
grams in  general  hospitals. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  we  can  lag  behind  other 
countries  in  this  area.  Health  care  Is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  What  we  have  here 
is  a  failure  to  Implement  the  findings  of 
researchers  so  that  many  thousands  of 
our  fellow  citizens  can  be  aided.  It  does 
us  no  good  to  have  the  technology  at 
hand  and  let  it  lie  imused.  Under  this 
measure,  we  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  a  dent  in  the  accumulated  but 
imderutilized  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  aiding  those  who 
have  been  helpless  in  the  past. 
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SPRUILLE  BRADEN  C 
GER  "ILL-ADVISED 
RANT"  ON  PANAMA 


AL^ 


KISSIN- 
4ND     IGNO- 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  KxirrucKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPREStNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 


approp  rlations 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speake^ 
this  body  agreed  to  my 
State    Department 
that  forbids  funds  under  t 
from  being  used  for 
surrender  any  U.S.  rights 
ama  Canal  Zone. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia 
orable  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
duced  my  amendment  in  the 

I  want  to  call  the  attention 
leagues  in  the  Congress  to  a 
ment  by  the  Honorable 
which  makes  that 
more  worthy  of  acceptance 
ate,  despite  strenuous  lobby 
by  Secretary  Kissinger. 

Mr.  Braden,  who  served  as 
to    Argentina,    Bolivia, 
Cuba,  has  had  a  backgrounjd 
nently  qualifiies  him  to 
marks  which  follow.  His 
titled  "Panama  and  the  US 
Story,"  was  published  by 
Americanism  Educational 
in  Buena  Park,  Calif. 

The  statement  follows: 
Prom     Americanism 

Panama  and  the  United 

ICA — The  Real  Story 


on  June  26 

amen^ent  to  the 

bill 

lat  measure 

negotiations  that 

oter  the  Pan- 


,  the  Hon- 
has  Intro- 
other  body, 
of  my  col- 

■ecentstate- 

Spriiille  Braden 

amendn^ent  all  the 

by  the  Sen- 

1:  ig  against  it 


Ambassador 

and 

that  emi- 

m^ke  the  re- 

en- 

The  Real 

nonprofit 

located 


Col  ombia. 


sta  tement. 


the 


Le igue ] 


Educatio  <al    League: 
Stages  of  Amer- 


(By  the  Honorable  Sprullle 
WTien  I  first  saw  Panama,  In 
States  Army  engineers  were  j 
survey  and  excavate  for  the 
Included  was  building  of 
form  Gatun  and  Mlraflores 
the  vast  quantities  of  water 
ate  the  locks  and  make  posslbl(  i 
of  ships  across  the  Isthmus 


ui  t 


vital    defense    ROLl  I 

■   The  Canal  was  built  to  be  a 
of  world  commerce,  and  treatl^ 
with  the  countries  of  the  worlp 
Ing  fair  and  equal  access  and 
ship   tolls.  But  a  far  more 
slderatlon  was  Its  vital  role  in 
Americas.  To  this  end.  It  was 
the  beginning  that  the  United 
be  absolutely  and  Irrevocably 
the  Canal  and  Its  10-mUe-wlde 

The  Prench  had  had  a 
a    Canal,    but    they    failed 
health  problems.  As  a  10  year 
the  remains  of  their  machinery 
tropical  swamps.  In  1906  I  saw 
tiny   steam   shovels   digging 
through    the    mountains    when 
was  to  pass.  Since  then,  I've 
through  Panama  dozens  of  tlm^ 
special  Ambassador  at  the  first 
of  Arnaulfo  Arias  as  president.  I 
thing  about  our  Panama  Canal ! 
"  Prior  to  1903,  Panama  was 
public  of  Colombia.  After  the 
m    their    Canal    project, 
proached  the  Colombian 
Ing  an  agreement  enabling  us  to 
struct   and   operate    In    perpetiity 
through    the    Isthmus.    Sea   tr^el 
the  East  and  West  coasts  of  the 
would  be  reduced  by  nearly  8 
advantages  to  the  entire  west 
America  would  be  enormous. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A    BRTET   RKVOLTmON 

But  the  Colombians  were  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Finally,  the  local  population  of  Pana- 
ma, allegedly  with  indirect  encouragement 
from  Washington,  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence from  Colombia.  After  a  successful 
2-day  revolution,  the  new  nation  of  Panama 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States.  Shortly 
thereafter,  on  November  18,  1903,  the  Hay- 
Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  was  signed.  Under  Its 
terms,  "sovereign  powers,  rights  and  author- 
ity over  the  Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity"  were 
granted  by  Panama  to  the  United  States. 

On  May  25,  1904,  Panamanian  Secretary  of 
Government  Tomas  Arias  sent  a  clearcut  note 
to  the  American  government,  as  follows, 
"The  government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
considers  that  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations, on  February  26,  1904,  of  the  Treaty 
for  opening  the  Inter-oceanlc  Canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Its  Jurisdiction 
ceased  over  the  Zone." 

In  1907,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  thoroughly 
reviewed  the  validity  of  our  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone  territory  and  ruled  that  the 
treaty  had  been  duly  ratified,  that  our  title 
to  the  territory  was  legal,  and  that  the 
property  belonged  to  this  nation. 
compensation  in  full 
Many  Colombians  for  years  complained 
bitterly  that  the  government  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had,  in  1903,  encouraged 
the  Panamanian  revolution  and  recognized 
the  new  nation  prematurely.  However, 
Colombia  In  1914  accepted  $25  million  as 
compensation  in  full  for  any  Injuries  they 
claimed  to  have  suffered  at  American  hands. 
This  little  story  is  quite  revealing:  Early 
In  1939,  I  arrived  In  Bogota  as  American 
Ambassador  to  Colombia  .  .  .  and  promptly 
ran  Into  a  hall  of  press  abuse  with  regard 
to  America's  part  In  the  Panamanian  ces- 
sation from  Colombia.  Finally,  I  secured  an 
appointment,  through  President  Santos,  with 
the  country's  leading  newspaper  publisher, 
to  defend  America's  position  in  this  whole 
matter.  When  I  brought  it  up,  he  said, 
"Don't  give  this  affair  another  thought,  Mr. 
Ambassador.  The  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  Colombia  was  to  be  rid  of 
Panama!" 

He  added,  "Continued  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  the  Canal  by  the  United  States 
Is  Imperative  for  our  security  on  the  West 
Coast  and  the  trade  of  our  Pacific  ports." 
Two  former  Colombian  presidents,  and 
prominent  leaders  from  other  countries  on 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  told  me 
the  very  same  thing! 

"NO  more  concessions" 
During  the  late  1930's,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles  negotiated  and 
signed  with  the  then-President  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  Panama  a  few  slight  amendments 
to  the  1903  Treaty,  mostly  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  annual  payments  to  the  Republic. 
Attached  to  the  agreements  was  a  memo 
by  Welles  declaring  that  these  dignitaries 
had  officially  stated  that  they  had  received 
"everything  that  Panama  could  possibly 
want  from  the  United  States  and  hence- 
forth would  request  no  more  concessions." 
Indeed  the  benefits  to  the  Zone  and  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  have  been  substantial. 
The  country  always  had  been  a  pest-hole. 
Yellow  fever,  bubonic  plague,  smallpox, 
malaria  and  other  virulent  diseases  were 
endemic.  The  U.S.  Army  medical  staff  was 
commissioned  to  sanitize  the  Isthmus  .  .  . 
and  they  performed  wonders.  They  practi- 
cally made  a  health  resort  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  extended  their  work  of  draining  swamps 
the  entire  country.  The  completed  Canal 
was  and  is  a  miracle  of  engineering  and 
medical  inspiration.  Ingenuity,  science  and 
skill. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  through  the 
years  has  been  paid  handsomely  both  In 
dollars  and  In  Improvements  such  as  hotels 
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and  railroad  terminals.  Its  share  of  ship 
tolls  has  risen  from  the  original  amount  of 
$260,000  a  year  to  the  present  $1,930,000 
annually,  almost  a  700%  Increase  I  Private 
landowners  within  the  Zone  were  compen- 
sated liberally  for  their  properties.  And 
through  local  purchases  and  Jobs,  more  than 
$100,000,000  are  being  Injected  each  year 
Into  that  tiny  republic's  economy  from  Canal 
Zone  sources! 

demand    new    TREATY 

In  recent  years  the  Panamanian  govern- 
ment has  demanded  that  the  1903  Treaty  be 
replaced  by  on;  giving  that  country  for  25 
years  or  less  the  equivalent  of  full  Judicial 
and  partnership  rights  over  the  operations 
and  revenues  of  the  Canal,  and  exclusive 
ownership  of  the  entire  Zone  and  Canal 
thereafter. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1974,  signed  with  the  Panamanian 
Foreign  Ministry  a  "Statement  of  Princi- 
ples" which  calls  for  a  new  Treaty  almost  in 
whole  to  embrace  these  demands.  Tlie  only 
difference  appears  to  be  that  Kissinger  would 
like  a  longer  period  than  25  years. 

On  March  1,  1975,  In  Houston,  Kissinger 
told  the  Combined  Services  Clubs,  "We  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  Is  reasonable 
for  Panama  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  its 
territory" !  This  despite  the  strict  terms  of  the 
1903  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  giving  the 
U.S.  sovereignty  in  perpetuity  over  the  Canal 
Zone! 

"UNLAWFUL    AND    ABSURD" 

It  would  be  equally  unlawful,  unpatriotic 
and  absurd  for  us  to  return  the  vast  areas 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  Prance,  Alaska 
to  Rus;la,  Texas  to  Mexico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  Denmark,  or  parts  of  Florida  to  Spain, 
England   or  France! 

In  1946,  Alger  Hiss,  then  occupying  an 
Important  State  Department  position  In 
charge  of  U.N.  affairs,  turned  in  a  report  to 
the  United  Nations  referring  to  Panama  as 
"occupied  territory."  No  such  false  report 
should  have  been  made!  This  matter  is  Just 
one  more  Indication  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
all-out  drive  to  divorce  the  Panama  Canal 
from  our  control.  It  has  always  been  one  of 
Moscow's  firm  policies  to  dominate  all  Inter- 
oceanlc  waterways. 

Another  example  of  this  &ro.'?e  in  1959 
when,  as  an  opening  act  of  aggression,  the 
Communist-Castro  regime  In  Cuba  tried  to 
Invade  Panama,  apparently  planning  to  blow 
up  Madden  Dam  and  paralyze  all  Canal  traf- 
fic for  years.  This  1959  attempt  was  merely 
a  rehearsal  for  the  Soviets'  much  grander 
and  all-embracing  program — eventually  to 
surround.  Isolate  and  conquer  the  United 
States!  Since  then,  Cuba  has  continued  under 
the  Komlntern  sway,  the  Russian  missile  and 
submarine  bases  plus  12,000  troops  on  that 
unhappy  Island. 

attempted  blackmail 
Increasingly  the  Panamanians  have 
launched  a  campaign  of  attempted  blackmail 
against  America,  Implying  that,  If  the  "State- 
ment of  Principles"  agreed  to  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  is  not  Incorporated  into  a  new 
Treaty  and  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  grave 
trouble,  riots  and  bloodshed  will  ensue.  The 
Panamanian  Dictator,  General  Torrijos,  has 
said,  "If  these  negotiations  do  not  conclude 
satisfactorily,  Canal  operations  could  come 
to  a  total  halt  by  guerrilla  tactics." 

Dictator?  Yes.  Americans  should  realize 
that  Panama  Is  ruled  today — and  since  Octo- 
ber 11,  1968 — by  a  pro-Marxist  military  dicta- 
torship which  overthrew  the  con.stltutionally 
elected  government.  This  Illegal  regime.  Im- 
posed by  force  on  Panama,  does  not  truly  rep- 
resent the  1>4  million  people  of  that  "Re- 
public." 

"ill-advised,  ignorant" 
Secretary  Kissinger  appears  to  be  Ill-ad- 
vised and  Ignorant  of  the  history,  moral  com- 
mitments  and  other   pertinent   facts  con- 
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cernlng  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
to  Panama,  the  Canal  and  the  Zone.  He 
Ignores  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  along 
with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  since  1904.  He 
rejects  the  experience  and  opinions  of  former 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State.  He  pro- 
poses to  give  away  the  sovereign  rights,  power 
and  authority  of  the  United  States,  along 
with  the  property  of  our  citizens.  He  risks 
the  dignity  of  this  great  nation  In  a  futile 
gesture  which  will  benefit  only : 

1.  A  handful  of  Panamanian  politicians. 
Including  Communists  and  agitators; 

2.  The  Russian,  Chinese  and  other  Com- 
munist countries; 

3.  Communists  and  guerillas  throughout 
the  western  hemisphere,  who  plan  to  destroy 
all  freedoms  everywhere. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  new  Treaty 
with  Panama,  based  on  the  "Statement  of 
Principles"  would  prove  In  Its  effects  far 
more  hiunlllatlng — not  to  say  disastrous — for 
the  United  States  than  did  the  so-called  Paris 
Peace  Treaty  with  North  Vietnam! 


A  LETTER   FROM   A    CONSTITUENT 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  a  long-time 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  who  re- 
sides in  Girard,  Kans.  Don  writes  the 
way  Kansas  people  think.  His  letter  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  the  grassroots 
people  in  my  district. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
copy  of  his  letter: 

Dear  Joe:  As  a  part-time — second-rate — 
spasmodic  writer,  I  will  try  to  keep  this 
concise. 

I'm  not  writing  concerning  your  'opinion 
poll.'  I'm  Just  letting  one  postage  stamp 
do  two  Jobs. 

You  know — if  my  personal  finances  were 
In  a  state  of  crisis — if  I  was  so  deeply  in 
debt  that  I  couldn't  even  pay  the  interest 
on  my  obligations,  I  don't  think  I  would  try 
to  spend  my  way  out  of  trouble.  I  would  re- 
trench; I  would  tighten  my  belt;  I  would 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  necessities  and 
luxuries.  I  would  do  what  you  and  I  both 
did  40  years  ago — make  over,  make  do,  or 
do  without. 

When  are  the  powers  that  be  (in  our  na- 
tional capital)  going  to  admit  that  the  so- 
called  'prosperity'  of  the  last  10-20-30  years 
Is  a  fake,  an  Imitation,  a  mirage?  A  national 
debt  ceUing  of  577  biUlon!!!  Is  that  pros- 
perity? 

Nobody  wants  to  see  another  Depression. 
But  It  appears  to  this  unenlightened  printer- 
writer  that  a  good  long  recession  would  help 
In  a  lot  of  ways.  I  won't  enlarge  on  the 
point— I  promised  to  keep  this  short.  But 
we're  a  nation  of  softies,  indolent  workers, 
legal  panhandlers,  parasites  and  whlners.  I 
think  It  was  the  Republicans  of  1932  (or 
maybe  1936)  who  coined  the  phrase  "rugged 
Individualism."  There's  bloody  little  of  that 
virtue  apparent  today— and  frankly  I  would 
relish  the  economic  pinch  that  would  bring 
it  out  again;  give  back  the  self-confidence, 
self-reliance  and  self-respect  that  has  to  a 
great  extent  disappeared  from  the  American 
lifestyle. 

I'll  quit  there.  As  Kate  Smith  used  to  say, 
"Thanks  for  listening." 
Sincerely, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  $7.5  BILLION  BLIGHT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


CXXI 1704— Part  21 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  called  attention  to  the  automobile 
rust  problem  which  is  as  costly  to  the 
American  motorist  as  the  White  House- 
induced  increases  in  the  price  of  his  gaso- 
line. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  re- 
spected magazine,  Popular  Mechanics, 
has  taken  up  the  subject  and  documented 
the  cause  and  the  efifects  of  it  with  sta- 
tistics that  no  longer  can  be  overlooked  in 
Detroit. 

Rust,  Michael  Lamm,  a  Popular  Me- 
chanics editor,  found,  has  become  a  $7.5 
billion  a  year  blight,  meaning  an  average 
cost  to  every  person  who  drives  a  car  of 
$150  a  year. 

And  the  situation  is  growing  worse, 
Mr.  Lamm  reports.  Increased  use  of  salt 
on  the  highways  in  wintertime  means 
more  and  more  blighted  fenders  and  bod- 
ies. Car  design,  too,  contains  pockets 
where  salt  and  slush  accumulate  and 
begin  their  corrosive  action. 

I  have  heard  from  constituents  who 
have  had  virtually  new  cars  turn  up  pock- 
eted with  "cancer"  marks  and  rusted 
fender  edges.  Mr.  Lamm's  checkup  proves 
this  not  to  be  unusual.  He  says  the  aver- 
age life  of  the  automobile  is  dropping 
year  by  year. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  According 
to  Mr.  Lamm,  there  are  ways  In  which 
the  rust  problem  can  be  abated  and  all 
that  is  needed  is  for  Detroit  to  adopt 
them.  For  one  thing,  the  industry  can 
get  back  to  using  thicker  gauge  body 
steel.  All  car  makers  have  thinned  up 
over  the  years. 

In  addition,  there  are  primers,  sprays, 
sealers,  waxes,  insulations  and  a  number 
of  other  methods  by  which  bodies  and 
fenders  can  be  made  to  last  longer.  Also, 
designs  can  be  changed  to  eliminate  rust 
pockets.  Rustproof  metal  can  be  used  in 
vulnerable  areas. 

And  still  Detroit  chooses  to  overlook 
the  problem  and  chiefly  because,  as  Mr. 
Lamm  writes,  of  "the  meekly  accepting 
attitude  of  the  American  public."  He 
adds: 

Why  Isnt  anyone  hollering?  Why  isn't  the 
Department  of  Transportation  aU  fired  up? 
Or  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  since  there  Is  a  health  problem 
(rust-caused  accidents)  ?  Or  the  OflBce  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  since  It's  costing  consum- 
ers all  that  money?  But  no  one's  saying  a 
word. 

Well,  I  announce  now,  that  I  Intend 
to  begin  hollering.  The  Amercan  motorist 
is  being  taken  for  a  hectic  ride  in  these 
times.  He  has  been  socked  for  higher 
priced  gasoline  by  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
and  President  Ford's  import  levies.  He 
has  been  threatened  with  more  and  more 
price  punishment.  And,  as  Mr.  Lamm 
now  finds,  he  is  the  collective  victim  of 
a  $7.5  billion  rust  blight.  He  needs  help 
in  Washington  and,  in  my  opinion,  every 
agency    of    Government    which    bears 
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some  responsibility  for  his  welfare  ought 
to  get  busy  and  compel  the  automakers 
to  do  something  about  the  rusting  cars. 
A  car  can  be  rustproofed  commer- 
cially for  around  $100.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Detroit  could  do  this  job  much 
cheaper  on  its  assembly  lines  and  that,  if 
cost  is  a  consideration,  certain  useless 
gadgets  now  placed  on  cars  could  be 
eliminated  to  hold  their  prices  down.  I 
see  no  excuse  for  any  auto  company  to 
keep  foisting  an  inferior  product  on  its 
customers. 


PERCY  SUTTON  ADDRESSES  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  CITY  AND  STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  re- 
ports of  the  financial  plight  of  New  York 
City  continue,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that 
virtually  all  of  our  Nation's  urban  areas 
are  experiencing  budgetary  difficulties. 
While  fiscal  mismanagement  is  un- 
doubtedly a  factor  in  specific  instances, 
in  most,  the  causes  are  national,  not 
local,  at  base. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  com- 
mentary by  Manhattan  Borough  Presi- 
dent Percy  E.  Sutton.  This  summary  Is 
accurate  and  compelling  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  New  York  City  is  by  no  means 
in  a  unique  position.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  review  his  thoughtful  words 
as  we  attempt  to  solve  the  urgent  eco- 
nomic woes  of  our  cities.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

News  From  Percy  E.  Sutton,  President, 
Borough  of  Manhattan 
The  following  Is  a  Commentary  on  "Prob- 
lems of  City  and  State  Government"  de- 
livered by  Manhattan  Borough  President, 
Percy  E.  Sutton  on  his  "Percy  Sutton  Re- 
port" television  show  on  WOR-TV  (Chan- 
nel 9)  Sunday,  July  20,  1976,  9:30  AM.  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  interview  with  Mayor 
Abraham  D.  Beame. 

New  York's  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  was 
greeted  warmly  and  sympathetically  by  his 
fellow  mayors  at  the  recent  Mayor's  confer- 
ence in  Boston. 

For  awhile,  national  attention  has  been 
riveted  on  New  York  City,  with  our  garbage 
pile-ups,  our  police  demonstrations,  and 
our  wild-cat  strikes.  Other  Mayors  and 
Governors  have  also  been  suffering  with 
many  of  the  same  problems. 

Several  thousand  government  amployees 
went  on  strike  in  California's  Santa  Clara 
County;  and  In  Palo  Alto,  California  755 
employees,  half  of  the  municipal  workers, 
walked  off  their  jobs. 

In  Pennsylvania,  45,000  State  employees 
went  out  on  strike  for  a  10  per  cent  vvage 
Increase — and  State  police  had  to  quell  vio- 
lence at  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  picket 
sites  before  the  walkout  ended. 

Other  massive  demonstrations  and  some- 
times, violence  occurred  when  the  Mayors 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  were  forced  to  announce 
layoffs  of  their  city  employees. 

Incidentally,  theee  layoffs,  were  propor- 
tionately much  larger  in  these  cities  than 
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any   that   have   occurred   to  )la.te,   in   New 

York. 

Like  New  York  City,  other  (llty  and  State 

governments  are  experiencing  i  rising  clamor 

for  services,  high  bank  Interest  rates,  aggres- 
sive  employee   demands,    the    high    cost   of 

nationwide  inflation,   and   the  crippling  ef- 
fects of  the  worst  national  recession  since 

the  1930's. 
All  of  these  problems  are 

by  special   Interest  groups  wh 

able  to  recognize  the  need 

backs  in  municipal  budget, 

death  against  cutbacks  In  the(r 

Interest  areas. 

As  an  aside,  let  me  say 

that,  In  a  sense.  New  York 

are   unique   In   so   far   as 

Intensified  by  years  of 

to  years  of  over  expenditures 

gimmickry  such  as  over 

come  and  under  estimating  ou  - 
But,  It's  equally  true  that 

conditions    underlying   New 

fiscal  crisis  come  Just  as  much 

problems  as  from  local 

Ineptness. 
The    recession   and    Inflatloi 

York  City  and  the  nation  are 

is  a  national  problem,  not  a 

problem. 
And  the  greatest  Irony  pf  al 

York  City,  like  most  cities 
still   generates   vastly   more   ir 
revenues  than   we   get  back 
financial  assistance. 

New  York  sends  its  tax 
Ington  and  we  get  back  in 
lectures  delivered  by  people  wHo 
monies. 

Our  U.S.  Congress  Is  very 
It  has  tried  to  ease  the  pain 
ment  with  legislative  action 
federally   funded    jobs   prograrfe 
Comprehensive    Employment    4>^d 
Act  known  as  CETA. 

If  we  could  combine  the  ma^lve 
of  public  works,  of  the  sort 
cities  and  states  to  survive 
denression,  some  of  our  massif 
ment  might  be  solved  and  th( 
our  urban  areas,  eased,  is  not 

But  President  Ford  has 
help  for  the  unemployed 
consistently  made  known  his 
a  plan  for  special  "Counter 
ance  to  cities  and  states  especially 
by  the  economy. 

I  think  President  Ford  Is  wrojig 
I  don't  think  this  country 
and  urban  areas  can  recover  fro^i 
of  Inflation  and  recession  by 
tured  percentage  of  our  people 
I  think  that  cities  and  local 
must  cut  out  the  fat   in  our 
falling  to  give  the  unemployed 
help  Is  not  cutting  our  fat.  It  1: 
our  heart. 
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HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEtTTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1975 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to     safeguard      American 
against    further    Russian 
bonanzas  that  inflate  food 
disrupt  the  domestic  market 
introducing    the    Domestic 
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Impact  Statement  Act  of  1975.  This  leg- 
islation requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  publish  a  domestic  food  price 
impact  statement  prior  to  approval  of 
exports  of  American  farm  commodities 
that  exceed  20  percent  of  the  projected 
crop.  This  impact  statement  must  in- 
clude the  Secretary's  certification  that 
exports  will  not  have  any  direct  or  in- 
direct impact  on  consumer  prices  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  will  not 
result  in  increased  unemployment. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks,  in  what  could 
signal  a  repeat  of  the  disastrous  1972 
wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
country  has  sold  to  Russia  177  million 
bushels  of  corn,  51  million  bushels  of 
barley,  and  117  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz, 
has  indicated  that  the  Soviets  may  pur- 
chase as  much  as  10  million  tons  of 
grain,  300  million  bushels,  from  us  this 
year,  but  hastens  to  assure  us  that  such 
sales  will  have  only  a  "minimal  impact" 
on  consumer  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that  we  have  not  learned  our  lesson  from 
the  1972  wheat  deal,  and  that  once 
again,  the  American  consumer  will  have 
to  foot  the  bill  for  huge  Soviet  grain 
bonanzas  that  are  short-sighted  and  ill- 
conceived,  and  which  can  result  in  food 
shortages  and  skyrocketing  food  prices 
here  at  home. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Domestic  Food  Price  Im- 
pact Statement  Act  so  that  we  can  as- 
sure the  American  people  that  they  will 
be  protected  from  future  wheat  deals  at 
their  expense. 


IDEALISTIC  VOICES  OF  YOUTH 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
tinuing resource  of  American  patriotism 
can  be  found  in  the  idealistic  voices  of 
many  of  our  youth.  One  such  inspiring 
example  can  be  found  in  the  speeches  of 
a  group  of  youngsters  from  Florida  par- 
ticipating in  the  West  Volusia  County 
High  School  Senior's  Bictentennial  Ora- 
tion Contest  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
Patriotic  Education,  Inc.,  with  prizes 
sponsored  by  local  banks  and  individuals. 
This  contest  is  closely  allied  with  the 
"Why  I  Love  America  Program." 

Because  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the 
spirit  that  has  molded  this  Nation  and 
because  of  the  unique  and  inspirational 
viewpoints  of  young  people  in  this  regard, 
I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  excerpts 
from  several  of  these  prize  winning 
speeches. 

These  seven  students  from  DeLand 
Senior  High  School  and  DeWitt  Taylor 
High  School  of  Pierson  are  both  a  credit 
to  their  schools  and  communities  and 
deserve  a  hearty  congratulations  for 
their  efforts. 

Catherine  Eckert,  like  many  people,  is 
distressed  about  how  many  people  seem 
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to  be  turning  away  from  our  founding 
ideals.  As  she  explains : 

It  truly  pains  me  to  see  so  many  people 
turn  away  from  the  righteous  beliefs  and 
the  enduring  freedoms  that  so  many  people 
before  us  have  died  to  secure.  If  they  would 
only  take  the  time  to  realize  that  there  are 
so  many  freedoms  this  country  offers  and 
that  the  Constitution  really  works  for  them. 

Marlene  Saunders  finds  that  these  re- 
sponsibihties  of  citizenship  and  those 
principles  that  have  guided  us  through 
these  two  centuries  are  embodied  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Constitution. 

We  live  on  the  basis  of  our  Constitution. 
There  are  but  three  words  that  summaria 
its  contelnt  best:  "We  the  people".  But  m 
must  work  together  In  the  making  of  deci- 
sions and  in  putting  forth  the  efforts  to  keep 
this  country  safely  In  unity.  With  everyone 
pulling  together  we  will  last  for  eternity; 
without  it,  however,  everything  we  will  have 
worked  for  will  be  forever  lost. 

Michelle  Pillon  looks  to  another  im- 
mortal document  for  support  of  her  be- 
liefs, as  she  expresses: 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  an 
expression  of  liberty:  The  sum  of  all  rights, 
and  exemptions  that  are  possessed  in  com- 
mon by  a  community,  state,  or  nation  of  free 
men.  Like  all  great  documents,  the  Declara- 
tion took  on  a  life  of  Its  own,  consistent  with 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  all  men.  With  our 
country's  passage  through  the  stormy  pages 
of  history,  we  have.  Indeed,  gained  strength 
from  that  self-evident  truth,  that  all  mwi 
are  created  equal. 

Ruth  Venuti,  a  victim  of  the  disastrous 
Xenia,  Ohio  tornado  of  1974,  sees  the 
American  spirit  as  the  rush  to  help  peo- 
ple in  need. 

Americans  have  always  helped  each  other 
in  timee  of  trouble.  Being  able  to  depend  oa 
receiving  help  has  given  Americans  a  sense 
of  basic  security.  This  security  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  America  is  a  wonderful  country 
to  live  in.  Without  this  tradition,  Americans 
would  soon  find  themselves  lost  in  a  sea  of 
strangers. 

Dorothy  Kirkland  is  concerned  with 
those  persons  who  seem  to  neglect  the 
electoral  process. 

Like  a  garden  that  is  beautiful  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  walk  through,  so  our  right  to  vote  is  a 
delicate  blossom.  From  its  seeds  burst  forth 
our  desires,  the  people's  wishes,  and  the  ma- 
jority's state  of  mind.  The  privilege  of  the 
vote  must  be  kept  as  our  duty  just  as  a 
delicate  blossom  must  be  nurtured,  pro- 
tected, and  cared  for,  and  so  must  our 
freedoms  be  tended. 

Debra  Lee  Walker  sees  the  strength  of 
America  as  a  history  of  patriotism  and 
bravery.  She  admires  the  great  patriots 
of  this  country  who,  in  their  time,  were 
considered  radicals  but  who  were,  indeed: 

Simply  people  who  believe  in  something  so 
strong  that  they  would  give  up  their  lives  for 
it.  These  are  men  and  women  who  are  triily 
dedicated  to  God  and  their  country. 

Deland  High  School's  Jane  Horton  was 
the  winner  of  the  event  in  a  speech  which 
was  a  tribute  to  the  principles  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Jane  calls  him: 

The  modern  philosopher  whose  fame  rested 
In  his  ever  stretched  desire  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  mind  to  the  strength  of  monu- 
mental achievements  and  public  service,  ds 
views  on  the  morality  of  government  and 
education  have  set  the  cornerstones  for  our 
country. 
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Jane  believes  that  we  must  call  upon 
Jefferson's  ideals  to  bring  this  coimtry 
Into  our  third  century  when  she  says: 

Always  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  is, 
indeed,  a  democracy  buUt  upon  Just  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality,  humanity  and 
justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  certain  that  this 
demonstration  of  a  solid  understanding 
of  the  American  ideals  and  ttie  Bicenten- 
nial spirit  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
these  students  going  forward  to  improve 
upon  the  American  way  of  life. 


DENIAL  OF  EQUAL  PROTECTION 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  was  established,  let  us  re- 
member, to  perform  a  number  of  func- 
tions related  to  denials  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  or  in  the  administration 
of  justice. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  went  far 
afield  when  it  published  "Constitutional 
Aspects  of  the  Right  to  Limit  Childbear- 
ing"  in  April  of  this  year.  Only  four  pages 
of  the  Commission  report  even  purport 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  poverty.  They  do  not  dis- 
cuss discrimination  because  of  any  of  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  42  United  States  Code 
1975c  which  created  the  Commission — 
not  race,  not  color,  not  religion,  not  na- 
tional origin,  and  not  sex.  Remember, 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  to  strike  down 
State  abortion  laws  on  the  basis  of  due 
process,  not  equal  protection.  In  Doe 
against  Bolton,  the  court  said  the  "dis- 
crimination argument  collapses  in  all  sig- 
nificant respects." 

The  focus  of  the  report  is  on  proposals 
to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution,  including 
the  amendment  by  Representative 
WHrrEHTjRST,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
to  restore  to  States  their  right  to  make 
laws  respecting  abortion.  The  Commis- 
sion has  been  bold  to  criticize  these  pro- 
posals as  unconstitutional  even  though 
if  they  are  proposed  by  the  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States 
they  will  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself.  The  report  attempts  to  justify 
this  attack  on  the  numerous  proposals 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  insure  the 
rights  of  the  unborn  by  a  broad-brush 
attack  on  the  amendment  process  itself 
as  a  threat  to  the  rights  of  racial  and  eth- 
nic minorities. 

I  can  see  little  value  in  the  Commission 
expending  public  funds  to  criticize  de- 
cisions of  this  Congress  in  determining 
whether  taxpayer  dollars,  for  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  or  HEW  or  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  were  to  be  spent  to  pro- 
cure abortions.  We  elected  officials  made 
that  decision  with  the  awareness  of  citi- 
zen values  that  a  Commission  that  never 
seeks  public  approval  does  not  have.  We 
would  not  have  made  those  decisions 
if  Congress  felt  that  a  constitutional 
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right  to  the  taxpayer's  dollar  was  at 
stake. 

I,  for  one,  am  tired  of  finding  public 
funds  being  used  to  publish  attacks  on 
the  decisions  of  Congress,  or  to  influence 
our  decisions. 

In  the  case  of  those  congressional  de- 
cisions, at  least,  the  Commission  can 
argue  that  it  is  "appraising  the  laws  and 
pohcies"  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Commission  could  de- 
fend its  attack  on  mere  proposals  for 
amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  on 
that  ground.  Neither  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment nor  the  Whitehurst  amendment 
is  now  law  or  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  fairly  confident  that  I  am  on  good 
ground  in  saying  that  the  Commission 
was  beyond  its  jurisdiction  in  issuing  this 
pro-abortion  publication.  After  all,  the 
Commission  itself  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  this  question  in  February  of 
1973,  shortly  after  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Roe  against  Wade.  Prof. 
Charles  Rice  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  an  esteemed  imiverslty  whose 
president  was  then  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  asked  the 
Commission  to  hold  hearings  and  ap- 
praise U.S.  policies  on  abortion  to  defend 
the  right  of  the  unborn  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  In  imequivocal  terms,  John 
Powell,  then  General  Coimsel  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  wrote  Pro- 
fessor Rice: 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  de- 
termined that  this  Issue  does  not  faU  within 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction  over  the  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  .  .  .  One  must  resolve 
that  issue  In  terms  of  the  intended  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  this  agency. 

Shocked  at  the  issuance  of  this  latest 
publication.  Professor  Rice  says: 

The  study  ought  to  be  a  prime  exhibit  In 
the  case  for  abolition  of  the  Commission  or 
the  restriction  of  its  jurisdiction. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will,  through  the 
appropriations  process  or  other  means, 
let  the  Commission  know  that  it  cannot 
refuse  to  examine  the  complaints  of  those 
who  believe  that  abortions  violate  the 
rights  of  the  unborn,  and  then  pay  for  a 
study  which  concentrates  all  of  its  at- 
tention on  pro-abortion  arguments — dis- 
missing all  arguments  to  the  contrary  in 
two  sentences  on  page  74.  It  does  not  even 
examine  pro-life  arguments. 

For  example,  the  report  relies  almost 
wholly  on  the  writings  of  Prof.  Cyril 
Means  for  its  statements  about  the  com- 
mon law  not  permitting  punishment  by 
the  Government  for  abortion,  and  totally 
disregards  convincing  legal  arguments  to 
the  contrary  published  by  Prof.  Rob- 
ert Byrn  in  the  Fordham  Law  Review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  this  study 
is  not  an  isolated  example  of  the  Com- 
mission's exceeding  its  authority.  This 
next  year  the  Commission  plans  studies 
on  the  "Impact  of  Lack  of  Reproductive 
Choice  on  Low  Income  Women  and  Medi- 
cal Experimentation  on  Women  and  the 
Role  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion." I  am  pleased  that  Chairman  Slack 
of  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee asked  Chairman  Fleming  of  the 
Commission  whether  the  FDA  study  was 
rightfully  a  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
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mission.  I  only  wish  that  he  had  insisted 
on  a  more  responsive  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. I  suspect  Representative  Slack 
would  have  asked  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  this  study  on  the  "Right  to 
Limit  Childbearing"  if  the  Commission 
had  made  any  mention  of  the  study  in  its' 
63-page  budget  justification  statement. 
In  recommending  the  expansion  of  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  to  include  de- 
nials of  equal  protection  because  of  sex, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  stated 
the  grant  of  additional  Jiuisdiction 
should  not  be  allowed  to  cloud  the  other 
important  concerns  of  the  Commission. 
I  hope  we  will  ask  whether  or  not  this 
report  clouds  the  Commission's  efforts  in 
legitimate  areas  of  denials  of  equal 
protection. 

I  hope  we  will  ask  ourselves  whether 
this  agency — which  wants  to  increase  the 
number  of  permanent  positions  within 
the  Commission  this  year — this  agency 
whose  average  employee  earns  $17,344 — 
could  manage  without  the  $700,000  in- 
crease over  last  year's  appropriation  that 
the  House  approved  in  H.R.  8121,  if  It 
would  confine  its  activities  to  those  func- 
tions Congress  assigned  it. 


ARE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  UNIONS 
ABOVE  THE  LAW? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  legislation  before 
the  Congress  which  would  force  all  public 
employees,  whether  or  not  they  wish  to 
do  so,  to  join  a  labor  union. 

Such  legislation  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
violation  of  every  American's  right  to 
decide  for  himself  which  organization  he 
wishes  to  join.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  more  threatening  to  the  very  idea 
of  governmental  sovereignty.  Who,  under 
our  system,  is  to  make  the  laws:  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  or 
nonelected  labor  leaders? 

At  the  present  time,  public  employee 
unions  have  shown  that  their  attitude 
is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  labor  leaders. 
Laws  against  strikes  by  public  employees 
have  been  regularly  violated.  Policemen, 
firemen,  teachers,  sanitationmen,  and 
other  public  workers  have  closed  entire 
cities  down  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Strikes  by  public  employees  have  al- 
ways been  viewed  as  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  a  nation  ruled  by  law. 
When  he  sponsored  the  Wagner  Act  as 
a  charter  of  freedom  for  workers.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said : 

A  strike  of  public  employees  manifests 
nothing  less  than  an  intention  on  their  part 
to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment until  their  demands  are  satisfied. 
Such  action,  looking  toward  the  paralysis  of 
government  by  those  who  have  sworn  to  sup- 
port It,  Is  unthinkable  and  Intolerable. 

The  leaders  of  public  employee  unions 
have  committed  themselves  to  violating 
the  law.  The  number  of  strikes  by  such 
employees  has  risen  from  15  in  1958  to 
more  than  400  in  1970.  The  cost  has  been 
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great,  not  only  In  dollars  but  in  incon 
venience  and  even  in  lives.  When  New 
York  hospital  employees  wett  on  strike 
they  prevented  much  needed  medical 
supplies  from  crossing  their  picket  lines. 
What  better  example  might  we  provide 
of  the  "public  be  damned"  attitude  of 
such  unions? 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  New  York 
Times  declared  that  ofQcials  In  New  York 
City  were  "captives"  of  the  ujnion  bosses. 
The  Times  stated  that : 

The  city  Is  staggering  out  <tf  Its  budget 
crunch  with  one  thing  clear:  New  York  Is 
working  for  its  unionized  civil  serrice  work- 
ers, not  vice  versa.  The  real  oower  In  the 
city  Is  held  by  the  municipal  unions. 

In  Illinois,  policemen  in  Skpkie  are  re- 
fusing to  wear  uniforms  because  of  a 
3  percent  difference  between  their 
wage  demands  and  the  village's  offer. 
Policemen  halted  a  Skokie  v  Ilage  board 
meeting  with  their  disrupt  ve  tactics, 
leading  the  Chicago  Tribu^ie  to  note 
editorially  : 


Work  stoppages  by  public  sertice 
ees  are  In  most  cases  Indefensiple 
lice  strikes  . . .  are  potentially 
At  worst,  they  can  wreck  a  c 
beyond  the  sympathy  traditionary 
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The  Congress  should  caref i  illy  observe 
the  manner  in  which  union  p  iwer  Is  now 
bringing  Great  Britain  to  its  knees.  It 
should  observe  the  sad  stat«  of  affairs 
in  New  York  City,  which  is  now  being 
virtually  run  by  nonelected  union  lead- 
ers. To  provide  public  employee  unions 
which  the  coercive  legal  macl  linery  they 
are  now  seeking  would  be  a  s  jicidal  act. 
It  would  be  for  Members  of  ( 'ongress  to 
abdicate  their  own  author  ty  to  the 
leaders  of  a  nongovernmental  body. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  col  eagues  the 
editorial,  "Union-Ruled  City,'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Time  5  of  July  8, 
1975,  and  the  editorial.  "\^en  PoUce 
Ran  Riot,"  which  appeared  ^  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  July  9,  1975.  and  insert 
them  into  the  Record  at  thik  time: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  J  ily  8,  1975] 
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taxed  ectyiomy,  driving  more  busineoaes  out 
of  the  city,  killing  private  Jobs  and  further 
reducing  the  productive  resources  out  of 
which  the  income  to  pay  civil  servants  must 
come.  Whatever  balance  is  proclaimed  for 
the  new  budget  will  be  largely  fictitious.  Only 
a  long  p>eriod  of  monltorshlp  by  the  state's 
new  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation  can 
squeeze  the  fakery  out  of  the  city's  Ponzl-llke 
bookkeeping  practices  and  Introduce  some 
credibility  into  its  accounts. 

With  all  these  pressures  closing  in,  it  is 
plain  that  the  city  cannot  go  Into  next  year 
with  another  billion  dollars  or  more  added 
to  its  already  gargantuan  budget.  The  time 
to  start  preventing  that  Is  now. 

The  first  essential  is  to  eliminate  the  fat 
from  the  municipal  bureaucracy  by  making 
Increased  productivity  the  paramount  day- 
to-day  responsibility  of  every  commissioner, 
every  division  head,  every  supervisor.  Thou- 
sands of  employes  can  be  dropped  with  no 
reduction  In  services  to  the  public  If  every- 
one is  required  to  do  an  honest  day's  work. 
The  Joint  labor-management  productivity 
committees  must  become  something  more 
than  shields  for  sluggards.  Attrition  will  take 
care  of  the  shakeout  of  personnel  without 
individual  and  community  hardship  of  the 
kind  made  Inescapable  by  the  Mayor's  cal- 
cxilated  resort  to  the  meat-ax  In  the  recent 
sham  battle  over  the  budget. 

The  second  test  will  be  In  the  new  wage 
agreement  covering  60,000  teachers,  currently 
In  negotiation.  The  Mayor's  failure  to  go  to 
the  mat  with  the  uniformed  forces  on  the 
6  per  cent  pay  increase  that  became  effective 
last  Tuesday  contributed  enormously  to  the 
pain  of  last  weeks  assault  on  New  Yorkers.  It 
was  hardly  a  surprise  that  yesterday  the 
unions  refused  even  to  consider  a  freeze — 
even  though  it  would  have  saved  several 
thousand  Jobs. 

To  negotiate  an  even  larger  Increase,  plus 
other  benefits,  for  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  will  simply  launch  the  city  on  an- 
other stratospheric  flight  toward  budget  in- 
flation. New  York  cannot  withstand  another 
capitulation  to  union  muscle.  The  one  It 
suffered  last  week  was  Itself  one  too  many. 

[From  the  Chicago  Trllyune,  July  9,  1976] 
Whxn  Policb  Rttn  Riot 

Citizens  already  beset  by  the  dangers  of 
street  crime  are  In  even  deeper  trouble  when 
their  sworn  protectors  turn  against  them. 
That  is  happening  with  chilUng  frequency; 
if  police  strikes  have  not  quite  reached 
epidemic  proportion,  they  are  happening 
regularly  enough  to  make  taxpayers  wonder 
in  some  instances  If  they've  hired  a  police 
force  or  a  gang  of  mercenaries. 

In  New  York  City  last  week,  policemen 
protesting  massive  layoffs  in  the  face  of 
bankruptcy  enthusiastically  helped  to  cripple 
their  city — blocking  traffic  on  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  elsewhere,  letting  the  air  out  of 
auto  tires  once  traffic  was  paralyzed,  and 
throwing  beer  bottles  at  drivers  who  pro- 
tested. 

If  that  seems  a  remote  happening  for  the 
Chicago  area,  consider  Skokie,  where  police- 
men are  refusing  to  wear  uniforms  because 
of  a  three  per  cent  difference  between  their 
wage  demands  and  the  village's  offer.  That 
protest  Is  on  a  less  destructive  scale  than 
New  York's,  but  it  reached  a  crescendo  Mon- 
day night  when  screaming,  shouting  police- 
men ran  riot  and  halted  a  village  board  meet- 
ing. The  policemen  wanted  their  grievances 
heard  before  other  matters  were  considered. 

In  the  course  of  the  Skokie  melee.  Tribune 
Photographer  Val  Mazzenga  was  attacked. 
He  had  photographed  a  fight  outside  the 
Skokie  Village  HaJl  between  policemen  and 
a  civilian,  and  was  attacked  by  four  men 
sympathetic  to  the  police  [some  of  them 
may  even  have  been  policemen)  who  took 
his  camera  and  exposed  the  film. 

Whether  the  refusal  to  wear  a  uniform 
constitutes  a  police  strike  or  a  protest  la 
a  matter  of  semantics;    either  way.  a  cop 
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who  contributes  to  public  disorder  Is  betray, 
ing  his  trust. 

Work  stoppages  by  public-service  employes 
are  in  most  cases  indefensible.  But  police 
■trUtea — whether  they're  called  the  "blue 
flu."  or  "uniform  strikes."  or  any  other 
euphemism — are  potentially  disastrous. 
Their  least  damaging  effect  is  to  break  down 
the  trust  citizens  place  in  their  law-enforce- 
ment officials.  At  worst,  they  can  wreck  t 
city.  They  are  beyond  the  sympathy  tradi- 
tionally sought  by  striking  employes,  and 
deserve  only  censure. 


ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  POWER 
CORNERSTONES  OP  THE  POLIT- 
ICAL AGENDA  FOR  BLACK  AMER- 
ICANS IN  THE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  vanguard  groups  in  the  flght 
for  human  rights,  the  National  Urban 
League,  is  holding  its  annual  convention 
this  week  in  Atlanta.  Among  the  eminent 
persons  addressing  the  assembly  was  our 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorable  Edward  W.  Brookx 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Sena- 
tor Brooke  spoke  to  the  group  on  the 
need  for  the  development  of  a  relevant 
p>olitical  agenda  for  blacks  in  the  1970's. 
Among  those  points  stressed  was  the 
need  for  the  implementation  of  positive 
economic  programs  in  black  communities 
to  begin  providing  a  respectable  degree 
of  self-suflaciency.  Senator  Brooke  also 
raised  the  issue  of  moving  the  civil  rights 
movement  from  the  streets  into  the  po- 
litical arena.  The  gains  of  the  late  sixties, 
such  as  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  numerous  other  laws  which  be- 
gan to  guarantee  black  Americans  rights 
they  should  have  received  some  200  years 
earlier  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
blacks  beginning  to  seize  control  of  their 
own  destiny.  In  his  speech.  Senator 
Brooke  offers  viable  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  confront  Americans  of  all 
colors  in  the  seventies.  For  these  reasons, 
I  submit  the  text  of  Senator  Brooke's 
speech  for  the  scrutiny  of  my  colleagues: 

Politics:    Its  FtrruBE  Effect  on  Black 
America 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  address  the 
opening  plenary  session  of  the  65th  Annual 
National  Urban  League  Conference.  Your 
Conferences  for  65  years  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Innovative  Ideas  which  have 
sparked  needed  change  In  American  society. 
And  the  development  and  implementation  of 
these  new  concepts  explain  why  the  National 
Urban  League  continues  to  play  an  impor- 
tant leadership  role  In  our  nation's  struggle 
to  ensure  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americana. 

We  meet  at  a  critical  time  In  the  history 
of  the  struggle  of  black  folk  for  total  equal- 
ity. We  are  in  a  period  of  transition.  We  face 
different  challenges.  And  we  must  readjust 
our  strategies. 

In  the  1950's  and  the  1960'8  we  sought 
equality  under  the  law.  And  the  agenda  was 
the  enactment  of  legislation  that  would 
achieve  that  goal.  In  some  measure  that  has 
been  accomplished.  The  pressxire  tactics  and 
powerful  convictions  of  black  and  white  al- 
lies who  marched  In  Washington,  Selma,  and 
In  countless  other  cities  acroes  the  oountrT 
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led  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1966,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968. 

So  today  we  legislatively  have  the  legal 
protection  of  the  law  though  It  is  conalstent- 
ly  under  attack,  requiring  constant  surveil- 
lance and  defense.  But.  I  think  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  shift  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  real  equality  as  well  as  legal  equality. 

For  many  years  now,  I  have  advocated  and 
today  I  even  more  strongly  advocate  political 
action  as  the  key  to  the  achievement  of  real 
equality.  Fortunately  black  Americans  are 
beginning  to  learn  how  the  political  system 
works  and  how  to  work  the  political  system. 
That  learning  process  mxist  be  accelerated. 
As  Maynard  Jackson,  the  great  Mayor  of  this 
great  city  of  Atlanta  baa  said: 

"Anyone  looking  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  in  the  streets  Is  fooling  himself. 
Politics  Is  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  of  the 
seventies.  Politics  Is  the  last  non-violent 
hurrah." 

I  would  add  to  the  distinguished  Mayor's 
assessment  only  one  word:  "Economics". 
Politics  Is  power!  But  economics  Is  also 
power!  And  I  submit  that  we  must  use 
political  power  effectively  to  attain  economic 
power. 

No  matter  what  has  been  said  or  written. 
let  there  be  no  doubt  that  Blacks  still  lack 
economic  power.  The  great  majority  of  black 
people  still  live  on  the  margin  of  economic 
existence.  Four  out  of  five  black  families 
live  on  Incomes  below  the  middle-class  liv- 
ing standard  as  defined  by  the  government. 
Nearly  eight  million  or  one  out  of  every 
three  Blacks  lives  In  poverty.  Moreover,  pov- 
erty bits  Blacks  disproportionately:  while 
Blacks  represent  slightly  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  all  persons  in  the  nation,  they  com- 
prise about  30  per  cent  of  all  Americans  who 
live  In  poverty. 

Any  comjjarlsons  of  black  income  to  white 
income  show  that  Blacks  as  a  whole  have 
not  advanced  very  much.  Blacks  held  6.1 
per  cent  of  total  white  Income  in  1948  and 
about  6.6  per  cent  in  1971 — a  gain  of  only 
1.5  per  cent  in  23  years. 

The  economic  gains  of  the  1960*3  have 
turned  out  to  be  fragile  and  limited.  In 
the  past  few  years  our  progress  In  eliminat- 
ing black  poverty  has  all  but  ground  to  a 
standstill.  In  fact,  we  may  have  actually 
lost  ground.  The  median  income  of  Blacks 
has  fallen  from  61  per  cent  of  white  income 
In  1969  to  58  per  cent  In  1973. 

The  nation's  economic  Ills  In  the  past 
two  years  have  made  things  even  worse  for 
black  Americans.  It  is  true  that  the  ravages 
of  high  unemployment  and  serious  inflation 
have  hit  hard  at  all  Americans.  And  for 
white  Americans  the  present  unemployment 
rate  of  7.5  per  cent  is  at  the  highest  level 
since  the  Great  Depression.  But  for  black 
Americans,  as  always,  the  economic  condi- 
tion is  much  more  grim.  The  official  overall 
unemployment  rate  for  Blacks  Is  13.6  per 
cent.  But  it  is  estimated  that  the  true  level 
of  unemployment  among  Blacks  la  a  devastat- 
ing 25.8  per  cent.  And  for  black  teenagers, 
the  rate  Is  an  unconscionable  41  per  cent. 

And  even  among  the  employed.  Blacks  still 
And  themselves  on  the  margin,  for  Blacks 
are  twice  as  likely  as  Whites  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  lowest  paying,  lowest  skilled 
categories. 

The  facts  of  the  black  economic  state  ol 
the  union  are  too  well  known  to  all  of  us — 
not  only  as  cold  statistics  but  as  tragic  facts 
of  life  for  desperate  human  beings. 

Last  week  the  nation's  leading  economists 
stated  that  the  country's  recession  may  be 
ending.  But  there  is  little  question  that 
there  is  stUl  a  depression  In  black  America. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  present  need  of 
Blacks,  as  always,  is  the  need  for  Jobs,  decent 
jobs  at  decent  wages.  There  are  not  now,  nor 
have  there  ever  been,  enough  of  these  Jobs 
to  provide  employment  for  all  black  and 
white  Americans  who  want  work. 
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In  the  past  we  have  always  either  accept- 
ed unemployment  or  hoped  that  economic 
growth  alone  would  flnally  provide  enough 
Jobs  for  all.  However,  the  economic  boom  of 
the  1960's  taught  us  that  for  Blacks  eco- 
nomic growth  alone  la  not  enough.  For  dur- 
ing that  period  the  black  unemployment 
rate  at  its  best  never  equalled  the  white  un- 
employment rate  at  its  worst. 

I  sincerely  doubt  whether  enough  decent 
Jobs  can  ever  be  produced  by  traditional 
means. 

Changes  in  technology  and  automation 
have  caused  massive  changes  In  the  structure 
of  the  American  economy.  And  these  changes 
work  against  a  Black  who  is  trying  to  get 
ahead  by  the  traditional  means.  A  large  por- 
tion of  that  middle  level  of  better  paying  jobs 
In  manuftKsturlng  Industries  which  has  been 
available  to  other  groups  of  Americans  is  now 
being  eliminated.  And  it  was  these  Jobs  which 
provided  the  exit  by  which  those  In  the  lowest 
economic  groups  could  escape  poverty. 

This  nation  Is  now  in  transition  to  a  service 
economy.  And  In  the  coming  years,  there  will 
be  two  areas  of  growth  In  the  Job  market. 
First,  there  will  be  a  need  for  professional, 
technical,  and  highly  skilled  workers.  And 
second,  there  will  be  a  need  for  unskilled, 
low  wage  and  part-time  emplojrees.  Many  of 
these  latter  Jobs  are  of  the  lowest,  most 
menial  type  which  are  for  little  pay,  no  secu- 
rity, little  Incentive  and  small  chance  for  ad- 
vancement. Blacks  are  certainly  no  strangers 
to  this  aspect  of  the  service  economy.  But  In 
the  future  we  must  not  continue  to  be 
trapped  in  this  type  of  Job. 

The  American  people  can  no  longer  sanc- 
tion a  morality  which  permanently  condemns 
many  groups  of  people  to  the  awful  sub- 
existence  of  being  unable  to  find  decent  work 
at  decent  wages.  We  can  no  longer  glorify  the 
work  ethic  while  millions  look  desperately 
and  without  success  for  work  which  would 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  nation  can  no  longer  accept  such  an 
economy.  It  must  at  long  last  realize  the  bur- 
densome costs  of  unemployment  and  under- 
emplo3rnient :  In  unemployment  checks.  In 
rising  welfare  rolls.  In  teenage  girls  and 
boys  unable  to  find  Jobs  who  hang  on  the 
comers  and  drift  Into  crime  and  drugs,  In 
the  loss  of  goods  which  could  be  produced 
but  are  not,  In  the  absence  of  services  which 
are  so  badly  needed  to  reverse  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  American  life,  and  In 
the  loss  of  revenues  and  taxes  not  paid  to 
the  government  by  people  unable  to  And 
Jobs.  EEu:h  one  per  cent  of  unemployment 
costs  this  country  $14  billion  in  lost  govern- 
ment revenue  and  billions  of  dollars  more  In 
unproduced  gross  national  product.  And  the 
outlook  for  the  future  offers  little  encourage- 
ment, for  administration  officials  predict  that 
If  we  follow  present  economic  policy  we  will 
enter  1980  with  5  million  unemployed 
workers. 

It  Is  past  time  for  this  country  to  adopt  and 
Implement  a  full  employment  policy.  It  is 
past  time  for  this  country  to  provide  enough 
Jobs  at  decent  wages  for  those  who  are  able 
to  work.  And  it  Is  past  time  for  the  govern- 
ment to  step  in  to  provide  Jobs  when  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  unable  to  do  so.  Such  a  full 
employment  policy  would  attack  the  root 
cause  of  many  of  our  social  and  economic 
difficulties.  And  this  would  be  far  more  effec- 
tive than  continuing  to  apply  bandalds  In  the 
form  of  unmanageable,  overlapping  govern- 
ment programs  In  welfare,  health,  education, 
and  housing  as  we  do  now. 

The  cost  of  having  the  government  act  as 
an  employer  of  last  resort  would  not  be  as 
great  as  many  suppose.  The  costs  of  funding  a 
net  total  of  one  million  public  service  Jobs 
would  be  $10  billion.  The  creation  of  these 
one  million  Jobs  would  cause  the  creation  of 
approximately  one  million  more  Jobs — about 
120,000  in  government  and  880,000  in  the  pri- 
vate sector — a  total  of  two  million  Jobs  In  all. 
The  $10  bUUon  cost  would  be  offset  by  a 
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saving  of  at  least  $1  billion  In  unemployment 
benefits  and  by  an  additional  $4  billion  In 
federal  tax  revenues.  Thus  the  direct  costs  to 
the  government  would  be  reduced  by  at  least 
50  per  cent,  even  before  the  reduction  of 
costs  involved  In  other  government  programs 
affecting  the  unemployed  were  calculated. 

Nor  Is  It  true  that  a  full  employment  policy 
would  foster  an  tinbearable  Inflation.  Those 
who  claim  that  It  would  should  explain  why 
Germany  which  has  had  the  lowest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  E^iroi>e.  also  has  had  the 
lowest  Inflation  rate. 

To  those  who  ask  if  We  can  afford  a  full 
employment  economy.  I  ask,  can  we  afford 
not  to  have  a  full  employment  economy.  I 
further  ask,  can  we  afford  the  dangerous 
antagonisms  dividing  the  American  people 
as  they  compete  for  limited  economic  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  believe  that  the  weight  of  the  economic 
evidence  is  on  the  side  of  a  full  employment 
economy,  and  I  think  achievement  of  that 
goal  must  be  the  foremost  Item  on  ovir  eco- 
nomic agenda. 

As  a  first  step  toward  enacting  such  a  pro- 
gram In  the  Senate,  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota  and  I  are  convening  a 
planning  meeting  of  Senate  leaders  to  move 
full  employment  legislation  In  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  is  making  a  similar 
effort  In  the  House. 

However,  our  economic  agenda  must  In- 
clude more  than  full  employment.  It  must 
have  at  least  two  other  items  on  It:  income 
for  those  who  cannot  work  and  ownership 
of  Income-producing  resources. 

Economic  power  Is,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
having  money.  Grants  for  food,  special  serv- 
ices and  housing  subsidies  have  their  place, 
but  they  are  no  substitute  for  money.  People 
with  a  secure  income  are  Independent.  And 
It  is  long  past  the  time  when  we  should  have 
guaranteed  a  decent  minimum  Income  to 
those  to  whom  we  cannot  offer  a  suitable 
Job. 

We  must  again  put  at  the  top  of  the  na- 
tion's list  of  priorities  a  family  assistance 
program  with  a  realistic  Income  floor.  A  ma- 
jor lesson  of  this  recession  Is  how  the  many 
Income  and  Insurance  programs  which  have 
developed  In  the  last  30  years  have  succeeded 
In  warding  off  disaster  for  those  who  are 
covered.  But  many  Blacks  and  urban  poor 
families  are  not  so  Insured  nor  otherwise 
protected  financially.  Welfare  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  proper  response  to  people 
In  need.  There's  an  old  saying  that  "money 
may  not  buy  happiness  .  .  .  but  give  me  the 
money  and  111  do  my  own  shopping".  I  say 
the  government  should  be  in  the  business 
of  returning  money  to  the  people  and  letting 
them  do  their  own  shopping. 

Economic  power  Is  also  owning  property. 
Our  Urban  League  was  a  pioneer  In  the  con- 
cept of  urban  neighborhood  development 
through  citizen  control  of  homes,  land  and 
businesses.  And  It  la  time  we  got  down  to 
the  task  of  Implementing  this  simple  but 
powerful  program. 

Everyone  knows  that  an  owner-occupied 
community  is  a  better  community  with  bet- 
ter homes  and  safer  streets.  We  also  know 
that  home  ownership  Is  In  Itself  a  ticket 
into  the  economic  mainstream.  The  person 
who  owna  a  home  has  a  credit  reference,  col- 
lateral, a  tax  deduction  and  some  political 
clout  m  the  community. 

We  need  to  campaign  fOT-  new  legislation 
which  wotdd  assist  lower  Income  families 
who  want  to  become  homeowners.  Such  a 
law  should  provide  for  the  purchase  of  both 
Individual  units  and  multifamlly  properties. 
It  should  offer  not  only  financial  support  but 
also  effective  pre-purchaae  counselling  to 
families  and  guidance  for  tenant  cooperative 
corporations.  It  should  enable  homeowners 
to  maintain  and  Improve  their  property  so 
that  entire  communities  may  grow  stronger. 
A  no-nonsenae  policy  for  assisting  black 
and  central  city  entrepreneurs  la  also  long 
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overdue.  Of  course,  we  need  __ 
mentation  of  the  laws  we  have 
need    a   general    recognition 
business  goals  shovild  not  end 
ershlp    of    corner    grocery 

minority  businessmen  and 

control  of  significant  financial 
and  service-sector  enterprises 
ershlp  of  insurance  companies 
firms,  warehousing  and 
mortgage  finance  companies  an 
loan  institutions.  These  are  son^ 
for    building    economically 
nltles. 

But     to     simply     outline 
agenda    for    the    1970's    la 
enough.  For  an  agenda  wlthou  ; 
action  is  meaningless 
talk   about   how   we   can   get 
translated  Into  public  policy, 
politics. 

For  too  many  Americans,  both 
White,   the  word  "politics" 
connotation.    Reinforced    by 
scandals.    It   has   become 
greed  and  corruption,  with  llei 
with    hypocrisy   and   cynical 
Con<!equently,  we  find  an 
off  by  politics.  And  we  find 
making  the   absurb   promise 
above  or  do  way  with   politics 

But  this  only  reveals  a 
understanding  of  politics.  It  Is 
ruptlon  and  greed  find  their 
tics,  but  this  is  not  a  reflection 
so  much  as  a  reflection  on  som 

Politics,  on  the  other  hand 
ennobling  activity,  for  it  Is  the 
through  which  our  society  can 
many  differences  and  interests  _ 
Throughout  American  history 
rarely   been  open   to  black 
generations,    our    efforts    to 
heslve  political  force  within  the 
of   national    affairs   were    cruel!  y 
Only  in  the  late  1950's  was  the 
the  long  and  difficult  struggles 
which  won  for  us  at  last  the  r 
ertles  we  should  have  had  200 
I  think  the  most  slgniflcant 
for  Blacks  was  the  passage  of 
Ing  Rights  Act.  For  it  was  this 
sured  Blacks  a  voice  In  America! 
loud   and   too  powerful   to  be 
dicatlve  of  this  new  strength  is 
the  number  of  black  elected 
South  Increased  18  per  cent  sinte 
the  number  of  black  elected 
wide  has  risen  150  per  cent  8ln(Je 

Even  more  Importantly,  the 
Act  directly  led  to  the  regis 
2.5  million  Blacks  since  1967. 
spectacular    gains   have    been 
South  states  of  Mississippi  and 
1962.     Mississippi's     black 

lagged  at   24,000,   while   10 

flgiire  stood  at  268.000.  Similarly 
the  10  year  period  saw  an 
voters  from  68,000  to  290,000 
These  are  impressive  galas 
as  abstract  figures.  But  when 
overall  political  picture,  they 
much  how  far  we've  come  but 
have  to  go. 

For  despite  the   fact   that 
3.503   black  elected  officials  in 
these  men   and   women   comprise 
per  cent  of  all  elected  officials 

And  despite  the  fact  that  blac)c 
Istration  has  seen  Impressive 
one-third  of  eligible   Blacks 
francbised. 

The  figures   underscore   the    , 
to  renew  and  expand  the  Voting 
which  would  expire  next  week 
gress  and  the  President  fall  to 
tlously.  They  also  indicate  the  . 
sistance  still  facing  Blacks  who 
to    the   political    process 
this  resistance  need  only  have 
Senate  last  week.  You  could 
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difficult  flght  we  had  to  wage  on  the  Senate 
floor  Just  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  an  act  that  admittedly  had  been 
successful  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  this 
country.  We  were  not  debating  a  complex 
civil  rights  issue.  We  were  not  debating  bus- 
ing. We  were  debating  voting.  We  were  try- 
ing to  assure  for  all  American  citizens  the 
most  basic  constitutional  right  of  all,  the 
right  to  vote. 

Tensions  were  high  and  in  some  respects  it 
seemed  we  were  back  to  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War  when  the  nation  stood  divided.  Here 
we  are  on  the  threshhold  of  our  Bicentennial. 
And  yet  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  we  almost  said  to  black,  red  and 
brown  Americans:  You  cannot  even  be  guar- 
anteed your  right  to  vote. 

So  much  more  remains  to  be  done  In  our 
quest  for  full  political  participation.  But  it 
is  not  enough  that  we  participate  fully;  we 
must  also  participate  effectively.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  effectiveness  in  politics.  We 
have  clearly  defined  interests  but  as  a  minor- 
ity we  lack  the  political  clout  to  act  upon 
those  interests  independently.  Thus,  grasp- 
ing the  art  of  politics  is  essential  to  us. 

And  It  Is  not  enough  to  play  the  game 
of  politics:  It  is  essential  to  master  the  game 
of  politics.  And  to  do  so  we  must  pursue 
three  key  strategies. 

First,  we  must  exploit  our  own  Inherent 
strengths.  It  Is  true  that  we  are  a  minority 
but  we  are  a  powerful  minority.  We  com- 
prise 10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  electorate 
and  must  use  our  maximum  power  to  achieve 
our  goals.  We  must  use  our  numbers  in  such 
a  way  that  we  hold  the  margin  of  wmnlng 
votes  on  Issues  that  matter  to  us.  Neither 
side  and  neither  political  party  should  be 
able  to  win  without  us. 

In  specific  areas  our  Influence  is  partic- 
ularly great.  There  are  58  congressional  dis- 
tricts where  Blacks  comprise  25  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  electorate.  And  in  many  more 
districts,  Blacks  comprise  a  sufficient  segment 
of  the  voters  to  win  important  campaign  con- 
cessions from  prospective  candidates. 

Moreover,  the  most  recent  census  shows 
that  the  black  voting  age  population  will  in- 
crease sharply  relative  to  the  white  voting 
age  population.  Almost  half  of  all  Blacks 
are  under  the  stgc  19.  We  must  reach  this 
large  number  of  potential  voters  and  per- 
suade them  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
participate  In  the  political  process. 

We  must  also  use  our  strengths  to  expand 
our  Influence  in  the  two  major  political  par- 
ties. At  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  1972,  there  were  close  to  500  black  dele- 
gates. This  amounted  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
delegates  and  was  more  than  double  the 
number  of  black  delegates  at  the  1968  con- 
vention. 

The  Republicans  also  had  twice  as  manv 
black  delegates  In  1972  as  in  1968.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  not  only  for  the  Republican 
Party  but  for  all  black  people  as  well  that 
these  delegates  made  up  only  4.2  per  cent  of 
the  convention. 

For  a  long  time  now,  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  the  party  to  which  Blacks  have 
rallied.  But  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
one  party.  Both  parties  must  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  black  people.  And  we  must 
make  our  voices  heard  and  our  strength  felt 
in  both  political  parties. 

And  let's  not  Just  vote  straight  party  tick- 
ets. Let's  scrutinize  each  ballot  and  split 
tickets  If  It  wlU  advance  our  cause. 

Let's  cast  our  votes  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  will  vote  for  us  and  not  Just  give  us 
political  rhetoric. 

A  second  important  strategy  Is  to  get  our 
people  to  participate  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Our  gains  to  date  have  been  mostly 
attained  through  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  and  often  in  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  local  and  state  governments.  I 
think  this  has  turned  many  Blacks  off  and 
caused  them  to  overlook  the  power  and  In- 
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fluence  of  state  and  local  government  But 
as  a  former  State  Attorney  General,  i  can 
tell  you  that  these  offices  are  crucial  Wa 
need  them.  We  must  run  for  them.  And  «■ 
must  win  them. 

The  final  political  strategy  Is  as  important 
as  any  of  the  above.  It  Is  the  formation  of 
political  coalitions  which  can  get  our  eco- 
nomic agenda  enacted. 

The  word  "coalition"  has  in  the  past  car- 
ried negative  connotations.  For  many  Blacka 
it  conjures  up  visions  of  compromise  and 
concession.  And  It  raises  fears  that  we  would 
lose  our  identity  or  the  purity  of  our  move- 
ment. 

But  we  must  put  these  fears  to  rest,  and 
begin  now  to  buUd  the  kind  of  strong  coali- 
tions  which  can  best  serve  our  interests. 
They  should  be  conceived  in  the  critical  rec- 
ognition that,  as  Congressman  William  Clay 
says,  'we  have  no  permanent  friends,  no  per- 
manent enemies,  Just  permanent  Interests.- 

Wlthout  question  these  permanent  inter- 
ests are  economic.  And  we  should  realize 
that  there  are  millions  of  other  Americans 
who  share  these  same  interests. 

For  inflation  and  recession  do  not  affect 
Blacks  only. 

Unemployment  and  poor  housing  do  not 
hurt  Blacks  only. 

Poor  health  and  education  do  not  cripple 
Blacks  only. 

Poverty  has  not  devastated  the  lives  of  Just 
7.5  million  Blacks.  16.2  million  Whites  are 
poor  too.  And  neither  7.5  mUllon  nor  16J 
miUlon  are  as  mighty  a  force  as  that  possible 
alliance  of  23.7  million. 

One  reason  that  we  are  still  working  on 
the  formation  of  coalitions  is  that  the  most 
publicized  programs  of  the  Great  Society 
seemed  to  single  out  Blacks  and  city  dweUers 
for  government  assistance.  These  programs 
isolated  us  from  the  rest  of  the  Americans 
who  should  have  been  our  natural  allies  In 
the  struggle  for  economic  Justice.  In  spite  of 
the  hardships  the  seventies  have  brought  us, 
we  should  recognize  that  black  people  have 
a  new  opportunity  to  make  common  cause 
with  all  the  have-nots  in  the  nation  who 
are  reallztag  where  their  most  basic  inter- 
ests lie. 

Of  course  the  formation  of  political  coali- 
tions will  always  be  difficult  for  Blacks.  Deep- 
rooted  racism  will  inhibit  some  Whites  from 
ever  joining  with  us. 

But  there  are  certain  practical  decisions 
we  can  make  to  insure  that  this  new  stra- 
tegy is  effective.  For  example.  Blacks  and  la- 
bor unions  should  be  and  are  allies  In  the 
flght  for  a  full  employment  policy  even 
though  they  may  disagree  on  other  Issues. 

On  the  family  allowance  flght,  we  may 
find  that  some  upper  income  Whites  who 
supported  clvU  rights  wUl  desert  xis  on  an 
Income  redistribution  program.  But  there  will 
be  16  million  lower  Income  Whites  who  can 
be  persuaded  to  take  their  place. 

In  the  matter  of  owning  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, we  may  find  powerful  economic  inter- 
ests against  us.  But  we  are  also  likely  to 
find  both  lower  and  middle  Income  people 
of  every  race  and  region  at  our  side. 

However,  I  point  out  one  grave  danger 
which  may  face  us  as  we  shift  our  forces  to 
economic  battles.  As  we  improve  our  finan- 
cial position  some  may  be  tempted  to  aban- 
don the  flght  for  full  economic  opportunity 
for  all  Blacks.  But  we  must  not  allow  eco- 
nomic divisions  to  polarize  us  when  unity 
is  now  more  crucial  than  ever. 

I  have  talked  of  economics  and  self-inter- 
est, but  there  is  another  dimension  in  our 
struggle  for  equality,  and  that  Is  moral 
leadership.  We  successfully  appealed  '  to 
America's  conscience  in  the  1960's.  and  we 
miist  do  it  again.  During  the  nation's  Bi- 
centennial we  must  forefully  remind  Amer- 
ica that  all  of  her  people  are  not  free,  that 
all  of  her  people  do  not  have  equal  oppor- 
timlty.  And  that  the  promise  of  America,  so 
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gloriously  fulfilled  for  some,  is  still  tragically 
unfulfilled  for  others. 

Yet,  we  Blacks  continue  to  believe,  to 
flght  for  an  America  that,  as  Thomas  Wolfe 
wrote,  has  never  been  auid  yet  must  be.  And 
that,  i  maintain,  is  a  struggle  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. In  writing  about  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  of  the  1960's  in  her  book  To  Be 
Young.  Gifted,  and  Black,  Lorraine  Hans- 
berry  said: 

"Despair:  did  someone  say  despair  was  a 
question  In  the  world?  Well,  then  listen  to 
the  sons  of  those  who  have  known  little  else 
U  you  wish  to  know  the  resiliency  of  this 
thing  you  would  so  quickly  resign  to  myth- 
hood,  this  thing  called  the  himian  spirit." 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  optimistic  now,  when 
the  momenttmi  of  the  1960's  is  seemingly 
stilled.  Our  spirit  has  endured  and  perse- 
vered through  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ol  hardships  unknown  to  any  other  group  of 
Americans.  And  this  spirit  will  persist. 
strong  and   unyielding. 

It  is  with  this  spirit  that  we  will  attain 
political  power. 

It  is  with  this  spirit  that  we  will  attain 
economic  power. 

And  It  is  with  this  spirit  that  we  shall 
overcome. 


CONGRESSMAN  HAWKINS  FINDS 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES  VIOLATING 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  LAWS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league Gus  Hawkins  from  California 
has  written  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Cincinnati  Herald  entitled  "Federal 
Agencies  Violating  Equal  Opportunity 
Law3."  It  is  a  sad  commentary  indeed 
when  evidence  such  as  the  Congressman 
from  California  has  presented  indicates 
that  those  agencies  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  established  to  enforce  equal 
employment  opportunity  are  in  fact  do- 
ing less  than  an  adequate  job.  In  view  of 
the  numerous  deficiencies  that  have  been 
cited  within  these  agencies,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  the  complete  text  of  the  article 
In  the  Congressional  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

IProm  the  Cincinnati  Herald,  June  14,  1975] 
Federal    Agencies    Violating    Equal 

Employment  Laws 
(By  Congressman   A.  F.    Hawkins) 

There  is  massive  job  discrimination  going 
on  in  this  country  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
very  federal  agencies  that  are  responsible 
for  ending  it. 

Their  powers  are  broad  and  encompassing, 
and  they  carry  the  weight  of  legal  sanction, 
which  enables  them  to  realistically  monitor 
all  employing  sectors  of  this  economy,  and 
to  force  compliance  with  anti-Job  discrimina- 
tion laws.  They  have  chosen,  however,  to 
direct  the  battle  against  racist  employ- 
ment practices  from  behind  (and  under) 
their  desks,  and  from  behind  (and  under) 
mounds  of  computer  printouts — which  means 
they  prefer  words  to  action,  and  a  passive 
stance  to  an  active  stance.  They  have  In 
esse-.ce.  refused  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Who  are  these  culprits? 

They  are  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor — 
which  handles  contractors  doing  business 
with  the  federal  government;  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  oversees  fair  em- 
ployment in  civil  service  employment;  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
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mission — which  monitors  equal  opportunity 
employment   in   the   private   sector. 

The  hard  facts  of  all  of  the  energy  and 
federal  dollars  being  spent  to  guarantee  all 
citizens  equal  access  and  equal  oppwrtunl- 
ties  to  fair  employment,  Is  that  DOL,  CSC 
and  EEOC  are  making  motions  and  loud 
noises,  but  they  are  not  delivering  the  goods. 

In  1971  the  Civil  Rights  Conmiisslon 
found  weaknesses  In  Federal  civil  rights  en- 
forcement as  follows: 

"Lack  of  sufficient  staff  for  enforcement. 

"Failure  to  afford  agency  civil  rights  offi- 
cials sufficient  status  or  authority  to  carry 
out  their  functions  effectively; 

"Failure  of  agencies  to  establish  clearly 
defined  f.-^als  to  govern  their  civil  rights 
activities; 

"Isolation  of  civil  rights  programs  from 
the  substantive  programs  of  the  agency; 

"Adoption  of  a  passive  role  in  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities,  such  as  reliance  on  as- 
surances of  nondiscrimination  or  complaint 
processing  rather  than  the  initiation  of  in- 
dependent  compliance   Investigations; 

"Failure  to  make  sufficient  use  of  the 
available  sanctions; 

"Inadequate  government-wide  coordina- 
tion and  direction  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment efforts." 

Two  years  later,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion practically  repeated  its  1971  observa- 
tions: 

"Our  findings  in  this  report  show  that  the 
distressing  picture  described  in  past  reports 
has  not  substantially  changed.  Our  basic 
conclusion  continues  to  be  that  the  Federal 
effort  Is  highly  inadequate.  As  we  have  noted 
earlier,  agency  civil  rights  offices  lack  suffi- 
cient staff  and  authority  to  execute  their 
full  responsibilities.  Civil  rights  enforcement 
continues  to  be  complaint  oriented;  there  Is 
little  systematic  effort  to  .search  for  and  elim- 
inate discrimination  in  all  areas  under  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  Further,  even  when  dis- 
crimination Is  disclosed,  negotiations  to 
achieve  compliance  are  often  ineffective.  Yet, 
Federal  agencies  rarely  resort  to  imposing 
sanctions." 

Is  all  of  this  an  accident  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  the  federal  bureaucrats?  The  answer 
Is  a  well  defined  and  loud  "No!" 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  (in  Its  1973 
report)  went  on  to  say  that: 

"The  enforcement  failure  was  the  result, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  placing  the  responsi- 
bility for  ensuring  racial  and  ethnic  Justice 
upon  a  massive  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
for  years  had  been  a-i  Intesra!  Dfrt  of  a  dis- 
criminatory system.  Not  only  did  the  bureau- 
crats resist  civil  rights  goals;  thsy  often 
viewed  any  meaningful  effort  to  pursue  them 
to  be  against  their  particular  program's  self- 
Interest." 

These  conditions  continue  to  exist.  In  spite 
of  the  laws. 

The  Congress  has  given  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy the  needed  tools  to  make  equal 
employment  opportunity  a  reality  in  this 
society. 

We  now  have  a  President  who  says  that 
he  is  for  equal  employment  opportunity.  He 
has  the  power  to  demand  that  his  appointees 
strictly  enforce  EEO  laws;  has  the  power  to 
discipline  those  who  violate  or  Ignore  the 
laws  and  he  has  the  power  to  praise  those 
who  pursue  the  law  with  vigor. 

As  they  say  In  the  street:  "What's  he 
waltln'  on?" 


2045TH  HONORED 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  BYRON.   Mr.   Speaker,   recently 
the  2045th  Communications  Group  was 
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selected  as  an  outstanding  imit  In  the 
Air  Force.  Capt.  John  P.  Zebelean  HI, 
of  Catonsville,  Md.,  serves  in  that  unit, 
and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  him 
and  his  unit  for  this  achievement. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  newspaper  article  con- 
cerning Captain  Zebelean  and  the  2045th 
Communications  Group: 

Zebelean  Unit  Cited 

Capt.  John  P.  Zebelean  III.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Zebelean  Jr.  of  5605  Wllkens 
Ave.,  CatonsvUle.  is  a  member  of  an  orga- 
nization that  has  been  selected  as  the  best 
communications-electronics  unit  In  the  Air 
Force  for  1974. 

Capt.  Zebelean  is  a  communications  officer 
with  the  2046th  Communications  Group 
which  won  the  Major  General  Harold  M. 
McClelland  Award  for  providing  communi- 
cations support  to  more  than  87  Air  Force 
and  civilian  organizations  In  and  around 
the  Nation's  capital. 

Based  at  Andrews  AFB,  Md.,  the  2045th 
was  cited  for  its  efficient  handling  of  com- 
munications traffic  and  related  services  which 
are  vital  to  America's  defenses. 

Capt.  Zebelean.  a  1961  graduate  of  Catons- 
ville Senior  High  School,  received  a  B.S.  de- 
gree in  business  in  1965  from  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  was  commissioned  in  1967 
through  Officer  Training  School  at  Lackland 
AFB.  Tex. 


"RUSSIA'S  'DUEL'  STANDARDS" 


HON.  OLfN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Ray  Zauber  of  the 
Oak  Cliff  Tribune  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  dis- 
cussed my  attitudes  about  the  recent 
ApoUo-Soyuz  project.  The  editor's  inter- 
pretation of  my  views  are  exactly  correct. 

In  my  recent  extension  of  remarks  I 
have  pointed  out  many  of  the  technical 
and  experimental  successes  surrounding 
the  project;  however,  at  this  time,  as  a 
matter  of  record,  I  chose  to  present  my 
philosophical  ideas  regarding  this  sub- 
ject. The  editorial  follows: 

Russia's  "Duel"  Standards 

VHiile  virtually  all  of  the  public  state- 
ments on  the  Joint  Soviet-American  docking 
adventure  glow  with  enthusiasm,  the  fore- 
most Congressional  spokesman  on  space  has 
deep  reservations  about  the  project. 

Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague  has  avoided 
a  direct  hassle  with  the  administration  even 
though  he  thoroughly  distrusts  the  Russian 
rulers. 

The  United  States  has  approached  the 
joint  docking  program  from  a  humanitarian 
and  compassionate  viewpoint.  Just  think  of 
the  extremes  to  which  our  nation  will  go  lor 
saving  a  single  life. 

On  the  other  hand  Teague  believes  that 
the  Soviets  are  basically  interested  in  im- 
proving their  own  space  hardware  and  gath- 
ering as  much  intelligence  about  our  rocket 
program  as  possible  from  the  Joint  effort. 

As  chairman  of  the  Space  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Flight  from  Its  inception  until 
he  became  head  of  the  Space  and  Technology 
Committee  this  fall,  Tiger  Teague  went  to 
Russia  to  confer  on  the  Joint  mission. 

Thinking  he  would  be  extended  the  cour- 
tesies offered  to  Russian  scientists  and  public 
officials  in  America,  Teague  had  a  rude 
awakening.  He  was  escorted  through  the 
space  museum  which  is  open  to  the  public. 
He  did  not  see  a  single  space  installation. 
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Contrast  this  with  the  15  ne#8men  from 
the  USSR  who  are  registered  as  correspond- 
ents to  watch  the  American  liunchlng  at 
Capw  Kennedy  and  the  monitoring  of  the 
project  at  mission  control  In  Hciuston. 

Among  those  registered  red  "nevsmen"  will 
undoubtedly  be  two  or  three  KQB  agents 
specifically  trained  to  assimilate  data  about 
America's  aerospace  capabilities. 

Not  a  single  American  newsman  :\'lll  be 
Invited  to  observe  at  the  Soviet  Uunchlng  or 
mission  control.  The  VB.  ambassiMlor  to  Rus- 
sia was  belatedly  asked  to  be  a  i^uest  at  the 
blast-off  when  the  commissars  -eallzed  the 
political  implications  of  secrecy  In  a  project 
which  emphasizes  compassion. 

Tiger  Teag:ue  pointed  out  hia  mlsglvlnga 
to  President  Nixon  and  Qeneral  Alexander 
Halg  In  addition  to  Congressional  peers  and 
State  Department  executives.  H#  continued 
to  express  these  same  views  tp  President 
Ford  and  Donald  Rumsfeld.         1 

Only  the  joint  chiefs  of  stafc  have  ex- 
pressed any  concern  and  like  "^ague  they 
have  been  unable  to  speak  out  candidly  at 
what  has  become  a  major  foijsign  policy 
decision.  ] 

Before  Nixon  left  office  he  discussed  the 
docking  mission  with  Teague  on,  several  oc- 
casions and  actually  pleaded  with  the  Texas 
Congressman  to  withhold  direct  criticism 
of  the  venture. 

"Russian  and  American.  objKrtives  are 
entirely  different,"  Teague  haa  told  The 
Tribune  on  several  occasions.  "I  still  do  not 
trust  the  Soviet  leadership." 

Because  of  the  wide  gap  la  theoretical  and 
technological  science  between  the  two 
countries,  Teague  does  not  wait  to  share 
military  secrets  with  the  communists. 

Remembering  that  the  world  hM  not  been 
the  same  since  American  splei  delivered 
diagrams  for  manufacture  of  the  atom 
bomb  to  the  Soviet  Union,  hdw  can  we 
justify  making  it  so  easy  for  tte  Russians 
to  steal  aerospace  secrets? 

The  Soviet  space  hardware  1^  extremely 
crude  In  comparison  with  AmeHcan  rock- 
etry. Teague  explains.  The  joint  docldng 
system  is  largely  an  American  ])roduct. 

Our  computers  are  10  years  ahead  of 
Russian  technology  in  this  field,  yet  some 
of  the  monitoring  equipment  bad  to  be 
shared. 

Although  the  Russians  are  building  a 
huge  new  space  complex,  we  have  respected 
public  spokesmen  and  bleedlng4heart  aca- 
demic and  professional  leaders  wtio  want  to 
pare  the  military  budget  to  th«  bone  and 
entirely  scrap  our  space  effort. 

So  we  can  create  another  generation  of 
able-bodied  welfare  recipents  to  grander 
scale. 

Isn't  this  a  strange  world  where  sve  feed  ovr 
enemy,  build  factories  for  him.  share  our 
technical  breakthroughs  and  aU>w  him  to 
steal  our  military  secrets? 

What  a  price  glory. 


THE  10 1ST  AIRBORNE  DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION  MEMOF  lAL 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

or   TENNESSBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  mJ.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  H.R.  3710, 
legislation  which  would,  if  enacted,  per- 
mit the  101st  Airborne  Division  Associ- 
ation to  erect  a  memorial  in  |he  Wash- 
ingt<m  su-ea. 

Since  its  introduction,  respo  ase  to  this 
bill  has  been  excellent.  A   companion 
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measure  has  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Humphrey  and  my  Ten- 
nessee colleague,  Senator  Bill  Brock, 
and  the  various  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative processes  are  now  moving  along, 
slowly,  but  steadily. 

Today,  I  am  offering  legislation  which 
Is  identical  to  H.R.  3710;  this  allows  more 
than  a  dozen  of  our  colleagues  from  12 
States  to  join  in  this  fine  effort,  the 
stated  aim  of  which  is  the  recognition  of 
what  Is  perhaps  America's  most  famous 
fighting  force. 
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PRESS  REPORTS  PROPOSAL  TO  RE- 
PEAL   robinson-patman    act, 

"MAGNA  CARTA"  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  published  that  the  administra- 
tion may  be  planning  an  effort  to  repeal 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  often  called 
the  "Magna  Carta"  of  small  business  be- 
cause it  protects  the  small  businessman 
from  discriminatory  marketing  practices 
by  big  business. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  vital  and 
important  to  assure  small  businessmen  of 
needed  protection  in  the  marketplace — 
this  landmark  act  should  be  retained  and 
continued. 

A  recent  report  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
detailed  the  most  recent  effort  to  ini- 
tiate a  campaign  to  repeal  this  measure. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  article  follows : 
fProm    the   Baltimore   Sun.   July   28,    1975] 
Threat   to   Antttrust  Law   Worries    Small 
Business 

New  York.— The  possible  repeal  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  one  of  the  country's 
antitrust  laws,  has  caused  a  wave  of  concern 
in  small-business  circles.  The  fear  was 
heightened  recently  with  a  report  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  had  asked  the  Justice  Department 
to  prepare  legislation  for  either  rep>eal  or 
amendment  of  the  act. 

Enacted  in  1936,  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  seeks  to  preserve  free  competition  by 
curbing  marketing  abuses  on  the  part  of  sell- 
ers. What  it  says,  among  other  things.  Is 
that  any  concessions  given  to  a  single  buyer 
must  be  made  proportionally  available  to  all 
buyers. 

The  President's  reasoning  has  not  been 
spelled  out,  but  it  appears  to  be  part  of  his 
program  to  eliminate  regulatory  legislation 
that  he  thinks  might  tend  to  add  to  the 
cost  of  consumer  products.  Previously  he 
expressed  opposition  to  states'  "fair  trade" 
laws,  which  require  retailers  to  maintain 
minimum  prices  dictated  by  suppliers. 

Consumer  groups,  from  time  to  time,  have 
opposed  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  argu- 
ing that  it  prevents  suppliers  from  giving 
discounts  to  large  sellers,  thereby  keeping 
prices  higher  than  necessary.  Proponents  of 
this  law,  however,  point  out  that  it  does 
not  prevent  discounts  provided  they  are 
given  to  all  retailers  on  a  proportionately 
equal  basis.  They  also  say  that  if  small 
competitors  were  driven  out  of  business,  the 


giants  would  be  free  to  charge  anything  they 
pleased. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Justice  Department 
said  that,  over  a  period  of  months,  it  was 
trying  to  develop  proposals  for  a  change  in 
the  law.  "Our  options  range  from  repeal  to 
legislative  modification,  but  no  decision  has 
been  made,"  he  said. 

The  act  was  sponsored  by  Representative 
Wright  Patman  (D..  Texas)  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  T.  Robinson  (D.,  Ark.). 

Mr.  Patman  said  he  would  fight  any  move 
to  repeal  the  act  or  change  it  drastically. 

The  apparel  Industry  also  opposes  its  re- 
peal. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ford,  Sidney  Korzenlk, 
executive  director  and  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Knitted  Outwear  Association,  said: 

"Although  the  antitrust  law  of  the  coun- 
try initially  sought  to  curb  market  abuses 
on  the  part  of  powerful  sellers,  it  became 
apparent,  with  the  growth  of  chain  stores 
and  other  concentrations  of  retail  purchas- 
ing power,  that  abuses  on  the  part  of  buyers 
could  be  just  as  dangerous  to  freedom  of 
contract  as  domination  by  sellers."  He  con- 
tinued: 

"The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  made  It 
possible  to  curb  numerous  abuses.  Large 
buyers  in  the  ready-to-wear  market,  for  ex- 
ample, were  able  to  coerce  discriminatory 
advertising  grants  from  small  suppliers  until 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  early 
'60's  took  action  against  this  malpractice 
by  a  widespread  and  effective  campaign." 


FORD  SELLS  OUT  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
EASTERN  EUROPE 


HON.  LARRY  MCDONALD 

OF    GEORCLt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  are  prepar- 
ing to  complete  a  crime  against  human- 
ity planned  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  von 
Ribbentrop  36  years  ago.  Our  President 
is  going  to  sign  an  agreement  legitimizing 
the  Soviet  conquest  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  incorporation  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hitler  agreed  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Soviet- Nazi  pact  of  August  1939. 
The  pact  also  provided  that  the  Nazi  and 
Communist  armies  would  jointly  invade 
and  divide  Poland  between  them.  The 
declaration  that  our  President  is  going 
to  sign  puts  the  stamp  of  approval  on 
that  Communist-Nazi  pact  that  brought 
the  world  into  the  Second  World  War. 

The  excuse  has  been  given  that  since 
the  Helsinki  Summit  declaration  pledges 
the  "inviolability  of  frontiers"  that  this 
will  prevent  a  Soviet  move  against  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  However, 
we  only  need  to  see  Soviet  operations 
in  Portugal  to  know  that  Communist 
subversion  directed  by  the  KGB  will  con- 
tinue to  threaten  Western  Europe.  But 
more  to  the  point,  the  Soviet-Nazi  joint 
invasion  of  Poland  came  only  5  years 
after  the  Communists  signed  a  treaty 
with  that  coimtry  pledging  never  to  in- 
vade. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  first  in  our  history  not  elected  by 
the  people,  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
are  doing  a  serious  disservice  to  the 
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cause  of  freedom  and  are  delivering  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  those  millions  of 
human  beings  now  living  under  Com- 
munist domination.  Our  President  is 
taking  away  even  the  meager  moral  sup- 
port which  we  have  given  them  for  the 
past  30  years. 

The  people  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
shown  over  and  over  again  their  desire 
to  be  free  of  Communist  rule.  The  revolts 
in  East  Berlin,  1953;  Poland  and 
Hungary,  1956;  and  Czechoslovakia, 
1968;  were  only  the  most  dramatic  ex- 
pressions of  the  desire  for  freedom. 
Every  person  killed  by  the  Commimist 
police  at  the  wall  of  shame  testifies  to 
their  demand  for  freedom. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  disgrace 
for  our  country  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ratifying  the  enslave- 
ment of  half  of  Europe. 


MOSCOW  PRIEST  BLASTS  KREMLIN 
FOR  "SPIRITUAL  ENERGY  CRISIS" 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or   KENTtrCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people  to  a  courageous 
protest  against  the  atheistic  leaders  of 
the  USSR  by  a  Russian  Orthodox  priest 
in  Moscow  this  past  Easter. 

The  free  world  has  learned  much  from 
the  writings  and  statements  of  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn,  who  exposed  to  millions 
the  massive  slave  system  which  the  So- 
viet rulers  imposed  on  their  own  people. 
The  voices  of  certain  other  prominent 
citizens  of  the  USSR  have  been  heard 
in  the  West  as  reports  have  come  out 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  their 
protests  against  various  aspects  of  Mos- 
cow's totalitarian  regime. 

David  Floyd  of  the  London  Svmday 
Telegraph  last  May  11  wrote  an  article 
in  which  he  quoted  the  text  of  Father 
Gleb  Yakunin's  attack  on  Kremlin 
policy  in  a  letter  to  the  Politburo.  The 
priest  castigated  that  ruling  body  for 
having  "offended  the  religious  feelings  of 
millions  of  believers." 
~I  am  certain  my  colleagues  and  all  oth- 
ers dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
will  be  both  thrilled  and  encouraged  to 
learn  of  yet  another  example  of  true 
courage  in  the  face  of  tyranny.  Mr. 
Floyd's  article  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  London  Sunday  Telegraph, 

May  11,  19751 

Priest  Lashes  Kremlin  Over  Easte.i  Work 

(By  David  Floyd) 

A  Russian  Orthodox  priest  In  Moscow  has 
launched  a  scathing  attack  on  the  Soviet 
leaders  for  having  made  the  Orthodox  Easter 
Sunday  Into  a  working  day.  It  came  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  Politburo  of  the  party. 

The  text  of  the  letter  reached  the  West 
yesterday.  The  priest,  Father  Oleb  Yakunln, 
44,  accuses  the  Russian  leaders  of  offending 
the  religious  feelings  of  millions  of  Russian 
Christians. 

Because  the  Soviet  national  holiday  on 
May  1  fell  on  a  Thursday  the  authorities  de- 
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creed  that  both  Sundays,  May  4  and  May  11, 
should  be  working  days. 

The  first  coincided  with  the  Russian 
Easter,  celebrated  later  than  in  the  West. 

Father  Yakunln  says:  "Your  newspapers 
made  much  noise  over  the  fuel  crisis  in  the 
West,  but  you  have  been  struck  by  the  very 
worst  of  all  crises — a  spiritual  energy  crisis. 

"Your  grandfathers  wanted  to  conquer  the 
world.  Your  fathers,  railway  engineers,  built 
only  an  uphill  track,  and  now  your  train  has 
run  out  of  fuel. 

"So  you  have  decided  to  force  the  Ortho- 
dox to  pull  your  flagging  train  on  a  great 
festival  of  the  Christian  calendar.  ...  By 
designating  the  Easter  holiday  as  a  working 
day  you  have  offended  the  religious  feelings 
of  millions  of  believers. 

patriotic  role 

"It  would  have  been  better  If  you  had 
made  May  1  and  Nov.  7  (Soviet  oflficlal  holi- 
days) into  working  days;  fewer  people  would 
have  been  offended. 

"This  year  when  we  are  celebrating  the 
30th  anniversary  of  victory  the  decent  thing 
would  have  been  to  thank  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  for  its  patriotic  role  in  the 
last  war,  a  role  which  you  yourselves  acknowl- 
edge. 

"But  in  a  blind,  feverish  pursuit  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  you  are  offending  the  feel- 
ings of  many,  apart  from  churchgoers.  •  •  •.". 


FEDERAL  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY ENFORCEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM NEEDS  REORGANIZATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
released  volume  V  of  its  latest  evalua- 
tion of  the  Federal  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment effort,  a  study  which  began  in  1970. 
The  most  recent  report  focused  on  the 
efforts  of  four  Federal  agencies  to  elimi- 
nate employment  discrimination.  Al- 
though the  Commission  found  signs  that 
some  advances  had  been  achieved  since 
its  last  report,  it  concluded  that  "the 
rate  of  progress  has  been  inadequate  and 
major  problems  of  systemic  discrimina- 
tion continue  to  affect  adversely  minori- 
ties and  women." 

Considering  that  the  basic  statutory 
scheme  to  attack  job  bias  was  enacted 
by  Congress  over  10  years  ago,  that  is  a 
very  devastating  finding.  Even  more  de- 
pressing, however,  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  source  of  the 
difiacultles.  "The  Federal  effort  to  end 
this  discrimination,"  the  Commission  ob- 
served, "has  been  seriously  hampered  by 
lack  of  overall  leadership  and  direction, 
deficiencies  in  existing  laws,  and  the  as- 
signment o|  authority  to  a  number  of 
agencies  which  have  issued  inconsistent 
policies,  and  developed  Independent  and 
uncoordinated  compliance  programs." 

In  almost  700  pages,  the  Commission 
carefully  documents  these  findings  and 
conclusions.  The  case  is  rather  over- 
whelming. Take,  for  example,  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance — 
OPCC — of  the  Department  of  Labor.  By 
Executive  orders  which  antedate  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  this  Agency  has 
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been  given  the  responsibility  to  insure 
that  all  Federal  contractors  engage  in 
fair  employment  practices. 

During  the  last  10  years  of  compliance 
activity,  OFCC  has  disqualified  only  nine 
companies  from  receiving  additional  Fed- 
eral contracts.  More  telling,  though,  is 
the  fact  that  OFCC  did  not  even  know 
how  many  contracts,  if  any,  were  not 
awarded  because  of  failure  by  the  bidder 
to  comply  with  equal  employment  op- 
portunity standards.  Needless  to  say, 
OFCC  has  never  withheld  any  contract 
payments,  although  it  is  clearly  author- 
ized to  do  so.  Yet  employment  discrimi- 
nation among  Federal  contractors  is 
rampant. 

The  record  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission — EEOC — ^pro- 
vides additional  illustration  of  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  problem.  Although 
It  has  one  of  the  largest  legal  staffs  in 
the  Government,  EEOC  lawyers  operate 
at  only  one-fifth  of  their  "prescribed 
caseload,"  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion report  noted.  In  the  3  years  since 
the  Agency  was  first  given  the  authority 
to  initiate  "pattern  or  practice"  law 
suits — it  shared  that  power  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  until  March  1974 — 
it  has  filed  only  one  such  action.  That  Is 
indeed  an  amazing  statistic,  particularly 
since  systemic  discrimination  in  major 
industries  is  a  well  known  and  sordid 
fact  of  American  industrial  life. 

In  addition  the  Commission  reports 
that  the  individual  complaint  backlog  at 
EEOC,  as  of  Jime  1974,  approximates 
98,000  charges.  The  median  time  from 
filing  to  resolution  of  the  complaint  is 
32  months,  an  inordinate  period.  Fur- 
ther thp  investigations  of  such  charges 
are  frequently  deficient  for  litigation 
purposes.  On  many  occasions,  EEOC 
lawyers  are  unable  to  bring  legal  actions 
based  on  those  files  and  must  return 
them  to  the  investigators  for  additional 
documentation. 

In  commenting  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  report,  the  New  York  Times 
last  week  observed  that,  apart  from  the 
management  chaos,  the  agencies  have 
a  budgetary  imbalance.  According  to  the 
Times,  about  $270  million  is  spent  an- 
nually by  Federal  agencies  to  enforce 
equal  employment  proscriptions.  Only 
$100  million  of  it,  however,  is  expended 
by  the  EEOC  and  the  OFCC,  which  bear 
the  major  enforcement  responsibilities 
in  the  private  sector.  The  Times  con- 
tends that  the  lion's  share,  over  $150 
million,  is  given  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies "for  the  relatively  miniscule  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment  pool  of  aroimd 
3  million  jobs."  That  imbalance  must 
cease. 

Last  summer  Congressman  Hawkins 
conducted  a  series  of  revealing  hearings 
on  the  problems  which  then  beset  and 
still  persist  at  the  EEOC.  Encouraged  by 
those  hearings,  my  staff  has  been  work- 
ing with  his  staff  to  develop  legislative 
proposals  to  attempt  to  deal  with  these 
difiacultles.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
report  has  added  impetus  to  that  proj- 
ect, and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  near 
future  legislation  will  be  ready  for 
Introduction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  reform  of  the 
Federal  equal  employment  opportunity 
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effort  would  Include  the 
First,  assigning  all  EEO 
Including  personnel  and  budget, 
agency;     second.     eliminatl|ig 
procedural  barriers  which 
resolution  of  complaints; 
ing  the  private  bar  to  a  m 
degree    in    the    enforcemeiit 
fourth,     authorizing     the 
agency  to  exercise  cease 
well  as  litigation  powers;  and 
Ing  the  agency  at  a  sufficient     . 
equal  employment  opportunity 
a  reality. 

If  these  and  other  steps 
I  am  confident  that  the 
ployment  problems  which 
women  and  minorities  wlU 
and    hopefully    eliminated, 
when   "last  hired-first  fired 
used  to  reverse  their  recent 
national   Issues   should    take 
priority. 
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SOVIET  INVASION 
CZECHOSLOVAKS  l 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUHZIO 


OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESEN"  TATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1S75 


s;nt 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  _._, 
gust  21.  the  people  of  Czecho.    . 
Americans  of  Czechoslovakiaji 
will  conmiemorate  the  seven 
sary  of  the  1968  invasion  of 
vakia  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Or 
about  500.000  men.  who  were  > 
Soviet  totalitarian  oppressor, 
deered  this  peace  loving  Czech 
suppressed  all  moves  toward 
hberty,  repudiating  and  neg 
every  article  in  the  United 
laratlon  of  Human  Rights. 

This  unprovoked  act  by  the 
ion  serves  as  a  bitter  and  „., 
minder  to  the  world  that  there 
for  belief  in  human  freedom  _^ 
dignity  in  the  ideology  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  running  the 
Today,  Soviet  brutality  and  .. 
stm  rule  In  the  captive  nation 
oslovakia.  Therefore,  we,  as 

must  be  persistent  in  our 

support  of  the  Czecholsovak 
their  genuine  desire  for  self  „_ 
tlon  and  freedom  from  outside 
tlon. 


fron 


Mr.   Speaker,   the   Czechoslovak 

tlonal  Council  of  America 

tlvely  working  to  restore  the 
European  balance  of  power  by 
the  Soviet  occupation  forces  ..„ 
oslovakia,  has  issued  an  appea 
memoratlon  of  this  sad  and  _ 
Ing  event.  At  this  point,  I  wish  ^ 
this  appeal  in  the  Record,  aj 
an  open  letter  on  this  subject  to 
Brezhnev. 

The  appeal  and  the  letter  f  olldw 

Open  Lettbr  to  Mb.  Leonid  I.  Bb  ezhnsv 
Washington.  DC,  Jurie    8, 1973. 

Ma.  Secret abt:  The  terror  lmp<«ed  upon 
the  naUons  of  East-Central  Euro]>e  by  the 
Ideology,  the  political  power  and  mlUtary 
might  of  Soviet  oppression  repudiates  and 
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negates  almost  every  article  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

It  denies  that  men  are  born  free  and  equal 
In  dignity  and  rights  and  that  all  should  act 
In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

It  denies  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
security  of  person. 

It  denies  the  principle  that  no  one  shall 
be  subjected  to  cruel.  Inhuman,  or  degrading 
treatment. 

It  denies  that  no  person  shall  be  arbitrarily 
arrested,  detained  or  exiled. 

It  denies  that  all  are  equal  before  the  law 
and  entitled  to  Its  equal  protection. 

It  denies  the  right  to  fair  and  public  hear- 
ings by  an  independent  and  Impartial  tri- 
bunal. 

It  denies  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  and  religion. 

It  denies  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression. 

It  denies  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful 
assembly. 

It  denies  that  the  Individual  may  not  be 
held  In  slavery  or  servitude. 

It  denies  that  the  will  of  the  people  shaU 
be  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  government. 
That  these  human  rights  are  so  flagrantly 
repudiated  in  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary, 
Poland  and  even  In  your  own  country  is 
cause  for  our  concern. 

1956  In  Hungary  and  Poland.  1968  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  1970  In  Poland  again 
have  shown  clearly  the  eternal  unquench- 
abUity  of  man's  desire  to  be  free,  whatever 
the  odds  against  success,  whatever  the 
sacrifice  required. 

Americans  of  Polish.  Hungarian,  Czech  or 
Slovak  descent  will  never  recognize  the 
Soviet  domination  of  East-Central  Europe. 
We  cannot  condone  In  words  or  even  in  our 
minds  any  summit  meeting,  treaty  declara- 
tion or  tacit  understanding  which  promotes 
or  acknowledges  the  subjugation  of  our 
sisters  and  brothers. 

The  claim  of  the  nations  of  East-Central 
Europe  to  Independence  and  liberty  is  not 
based  on  sentiment  or  politics.  It  is  deeply 
rooted  In  history,  In  culture  and  in  law.  No 
matter  what  sort  of  puppet  government  they 
may  maintain  we  do  not  mean  to  see  that 
claim  abandoned. 

The  fulfil Iment  of  the  political,  economic 
and  Ideological  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
East-Central  Europe  Is  blocked  by  the  occu- 
pation on  their  territory  by  the  Red  Army, 
by  the  unscrupulous  economic  exploitation 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  the  brutal 
control  exerted  by  the  arms  of  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police.  Giving  testimony  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  stated  principles  of  non-inter- 
ference in  Internal  affairs,  recognition  of  the 
right  of  every  state  to  sovereignty  and  of 
promotion  of  unbreakable  peace,  behooves 
you  to : 

Assure  the  right  to  emigrate  to  those 
Soviet  citizens,  residents  and  political  pris- 
oners who  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  find  a  new  life  in  their  chosen  land. 

Stop  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  peo- 
ples of  East -Central  Europe  and  cease  to 
use  the  products  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  to  support  the  spread  of 
Communist  doctrine  and  Soviet  infiuence 
throughout  the  World. 

Remove  all  Soviet  troops  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary  and  Poland. 

Guided  by  the  traditions,  convictions  and 
principles  expressed  above  we  call  upon  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  that  In  order  to  accomplish 
your  own  stated  goal  of  "unbreakable  peace 
in  which  alone  Is  possible  a  true  cooperation 
of  sovereign  European  States  with  equal 
rights,"  during  your  visit  with  our  President 
hasten  by  every  honorable  and  reasonable 
means  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  men 
and  women  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and 
Poland  will  stand  again  free  from  Soviet 
mUltary  and  Ideological  domination.  In 
liberty  and  Justice. 
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Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer. 
ica.  Prof.  V.  Busek,  President. 

Coordinating  Conmilttee  of  Hungar- 
lan  Organizations  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 1st  van  B.  Gereben,  Executlv* 
Secretary. 

Polish  American  Congress  Inc..  Aloyslm 
A.  Mazewski,  President. 

Czechoslovak  National  Council 
OF  Amebica. 
Chicago.  III.,  August  21, 197S. 
freedom  is  indivisible 
On  this  sad  occasion  of  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  brutal  Soviet-led  invasion 
and   occupation   of  peaceful   and   freedom- 
loving  Czechoslovakia,  we  American  cltlzena 
of  Czech,  Slovak  and  Subcarpatho-Ruthenlan 
descent,  again  remind  the  entire  world  of  this 
Soviet  violation  of  key  principles  of  inter- 
national law  Incorporated  into  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations: 

The  brutal  Soviet  aggression  and  occupa- 
tion : 

(1)  violated  the  sovereignty  of  a  member 
state  of  the  United  Nations  (Article  2  Sec- 
tion 1 ) : 

(2)  was  carried  out  In  violation  of  Article  2 
Section  4.  which  prohibits  the  use  of  military 
force  In  the  relations  between  individual 
members  of  the  United  Nations; 

(3)  violated  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  (Article  1,  Section  2) ; 

(4)  was  in  conflict  with  Article  2,  Section  7, 
which  prohibits  outside  Intervention  in  mat- 
ters essentially  within  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  any  state; 

(5)  was  In  conflict  with  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  with  ResoluUon 
2131  (XXI)  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  De- 
cember 21,  1965,  upon  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
motion,  prohibiting  any  Intervention  In  the 
domestic  affairs  of  any  state  and  guarantee- 
ing Its  independence  and  sovereignty. 

The  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  Is  another  crime  against  the 
right  of  a  small  country  to  determine  Its  own 
destiny  and  aspirations.  The  Invasion  was  an 
Intervention  by  the  forces  of  reactionary 
communism  to  prevent  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  from  establishing  their  own  social 
order  that  did  not  endanger  anyone  and 
sought  to  contribute  to  the  buUdlng  of 
bridges  across  the  discords  of  a  divided  world 
and  to  lend  aid  to  a  better  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  all  nations  on  the  basis 
of  true  progress  and  humanity. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  not  re- 
signed themselves  to  these  aggressive  plans  of 
Moscow.  The  day  of  August  21,  is  being  com- 
memorated in  Czechoslovakia  as  a  Day  of 
Soviet  Shame  In  a  mighty  and  disciplined 
resistance  against  Soviet  pressure.  We  are 
Joining  our  friends  In  Czechoslovakia  in  ask- 
ing the  entire  clvUlzed  world  to  support  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  In  their  effort  to 
achieve  "the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Czechoslovakia." 


THE  MURDER  OF  GENERAL 
SCHNEIDER 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  21.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  recently  carried  a 
front  page  article  about  a  CIA  link  to  the 
assassination  of  Chilean  Gen.  Rene 
Schneider.  This  is  but  one  more  in  the 
succession  of  CIA  horror  stories. 

Because  General  Schneider  was  willing 
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to  abide  by  the  voters'  choice  in  the  1970 
(^iliean  elections,  he  was  apparently 
branded,  by  the  U.S.  Government,  as  an 
enemy  of  democracy.  According  to  the 
Post  report,  the  CIA  approved  and  possi- 
bly encouraged  the  kidnapping  attempt 
that  ultimately  led  to  General  Schneid- 
er's death. 

I  am  Inserting  the  Washington  Post 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

CIA  Link  Seen  in  "70  Chile  Plot 
(By  George  Lardner  Jr.  and  William  Grelder) 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  encour- 
aged a  1970  scheme  to  touch  off  a  coup  in 
Chile  that  went  awry  and  resulted  In  the 
assassination  of  Chilean  Gen.  Rene  Schnei- 
der, according  to  Informed  sources. 

Schneider,  commaiider  of  the  Chilean 
army,  was  fatally  wounded  on  Oct.  22, 1970 — 
two  days  before  the  Chilean  Congress  ratified 
the  election  of  the  late  Salvador  Allende  as 
president  of  the  South  American  nation.  A 
gang  of  assailants  sought  to  kidnap  Schnei- 
der as  he  was  being  driven  to  his  office  in 
Santiago,  but  shot  him  when  it  appeared  he 
was  trying  to  draw  a  gun. 

The  CIA,  It  was  learned,  had  Schneider  on 
what  amounted  to  a  worldwide  "enemies' 
list"  of  individuals  considered  inimical  to 
U.S.  Interests,  but  the  agency,  sources  said, 
did  not  Intend  his  assassination  and  did  not 
think  he  would  be  killed. 

The  abortive  kidnaping  was  staged  with 
the  thought  that  it  would  lead  to  a  military 
takeover  of  the  country  and  prevent  AUende 
from  assuming  the  presidency. 

Government  officials  have  been  treating 
covert  CIA  operations  In  Chile  as  especially 
sensitive.  The  White  House  has  not  turned 
over  documents  on  the  Issue  to  the  Senate 
committee  on  Intelligence  operations  and  has 
been  insisting  instead  on  first  providing  a 
briefing  that  has  been  postponed  at  least 
once. 

The  CIA,  It  was  disclosed  last  fall,  spent  $3 
mlUlon  in  Chile  to  foil  Allende's  candidacy  In 
1964  and  $8  million  attempting  to  block  his 
election  and  to  undermine  his  government 
after  1969.  A  confidential  Senate  Staff  report 
prepared  last  September  accused  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  of  having  "deceived" 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
sworn  testimony  on  the  issue. 

According  to  that  report,  Kissinger  mini- 
mized the  CIA's  role  In  the  1970  Chilean  elec- 
tion in  secret  testimony  during  his  1973  con- 
firmation hearings.  The  report  quoted  B^- 
Blnger  as  saying : 

"The  CIA  was  heavily  involved  In  1964  In 
the  election,  was  In  a  very  minor  way  in- 
volved In  the  1970  election  and  since  then  we 
have  absolutely  stayed  away  from  any  coups." 

Read  closely,  Kissinger's  statement  did  not 
rule  out  CIA  involvement  In  a  1970  coup 
effort  albeit,  by  his  definition,  "In  a  very 
minor  way." 

It  could  not  be  established  whether  the 
CIA  provided  any  concrete  assistance  such  as 
money  to  those  behind  the  Schneider  kid- 
naping attempt.  (Sources  Indicated  that  the 
agency  expressed  Its  approval  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Idea.  However,  whether  this  en- 
couragement amounted  to  an  explicit  direc- 
tive to  go  ahead  or  whether  the  plotters  acted 
on  their  own  Is  not  known.) 

Sources  agreed  that  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion could  provide  fresh  embarreissment  for 
the  CIA  and  perhaps  for  others  if  secret 
documents  (other  than  those  of  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  which  al- 
ready are  known)  become  public. 

A  CIA  spokesman  declined  any  comment. 

In  any  case,  Schneider's  death  was  evident- 
ly not  part  of  the  plot.  His  would  be  abduc- 
tors Intercepted  his  Mercedes-Benz,  apparent- 
ly thmklng  he  could  be  kidnaped  quickly, 
but  assumed  the  car  doors  were  locked  and 
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began  smashing  the  rear  window  with  a 
sledge  hammer.  The  general  was  shot  three 
times,  reportedly  when  it  seemed  he  was 
reaching  for  a  gun. 

"I  don't  think  there  was  any  intention  to 
assassinate  anyone  by  the  agency  or  by  the 
others,"  one  source  said. 

According  to  Internal  memoranda  of  ITT, 
which  had  more  than  $160  million  invested 
tn  Chile,  U.S.  interests  promoted,  but  then 
apparently  backed  away  from  plans  for  a 
right-wing  military  coup  there  in  1970. 

A  Marxist,  Allende  won  a  narrow  plurality 
in  the  Chilean  national  elections  on  Sept.  4, 
1970.  During  the  campaign.  Gen.  Schneider, 
apparently  on  his  own  Initiative,  declared 
that  the  army  would  respect  the  decision  of 
the  voters.  But  after  the  baUotlng,  extreme 
right-wing  elements  In  the  country  began 
advocating  military  Intervention  to  block 
AUende's  assumption  of  the  presidency. 

The  ITT  papers,  first  made  public  In  1972 
by  columnist  Jack  Anderson,  stated  that 
around  mid-September  of  1970,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment gave  "the  green  light"  to  the  am- 
bassador tn  Santiago  "to  move  In  the  name  of 
President  Nixon"  with  "maximum  authority 
to  do  all  possible,  short  of  a  Dominican  Re- 
publican type  action,  to  keep  Allende  from 
taking  power." 

One  retired  Chilean  general,  Roberto  Vlaux, 
was  described  In  the  same  Sept.  17,  1970,  ITT 
memo,  as  "all  gung-ho"  about  taking  action, 
but  Schneider  was  said  to  have  "threatened 
to  have  Vlaux  shot  If  he  moves  unilaterally." 

Outgoing  President  Eduardo  Prel  was  re- 
ported in  the  document  to  be  unwlUlng  to 
move  "unless  he  Is  provided  with  a  constitu- 
tional threat"  justifying  intervention.  "That 
threat  must  be  provided  one  way  or  another 
through  provocation,"  the  ITT  operatives  In 
Chile  declared. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  Allende's  prospects 
for  final  election  Improved.  At  one  point,  ac- 
cording to  a  summary  of  secret  CIA  testi- 
mony last  year,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cU's  "Forty  Committee,"  which  Kissinger 
chaired,  authorized  CIA  expenditure  of  $350,- 
000  "to  bribe  the  Chilean  congress,"  but  this 
plan  was  later  discarded  a£  unworkable. 

"Unless  there  is  a  move  by  dissident  Chil- 
ean military  elements  by  this  time  next  mid- 
week." ITT  was  told  by  its  operatives  in  Chile 
on  Oct.  16,  1970,  "the  consensus  In  Santiago 
Is  that  Salvador  Allende  will  win  the  Octo- 
ber 24  congressional  run-off  easily  .  .  ." 
Vlaux  was  said  to  have  been  preparing  to 
move,  but,  the  ITT  memo  stated.  "It  is  a  fact 
that  word  was  passed  to  Vlaux  from  Wash- 
ington to  hold  back  last  week"  and  wait  for  a 
riper  moment. 

"As  part  of  the  persuasion  to  delay."  this 
memo  stated,  "Vlaux  was  given  oral  assur- 
ances he  would  receive  material  assistance 
and  support  from  the  U.S.  and  others  for  a 
later  maneuver.  It  must  be  noted  that  friends 
of  Vlaux  subsequently  reported  Vlaux  was 
Inclined  to  be  a  bit  skeptical  about  oral  as- 
surances." 

The  same  Oct.  16  corporate  communique 
observed  that  Allende  as  undoubtedly  aware 
of  "this  sort  of  plotting"  to  block  his  election 
since  he  noted  In  a  speech  earlier  that  week 
that  Chile  was  "now  swarming  with  CIA 
agents." 

Subsequent  ITT  documents  mentioned  the 
shooting  of  Schneider,  but  nothing  to  indi- 
cate U.S.  Involvement  in  it.  At  first,  ITT 
operatives  in  Chile  described  It  as  "a  skillful 
maneuver  to  eliminate  from  the  top  the  one 
man  who  would  have  permitted  AUende  to 
infiltrate  and  neutralize  the  military." 

After  Allende's  inaug^uratlon  in  November, 
1970,  however,  the  ITT  papers  called  the 
Schneider  assassination  "a  grim  development 
that  may  greatly  strengthen  Allende's  and 
the  Communist  position"  because  it  could 
Invite  a  military  purge. 

By  then,  Vlaux  had  been  arrested  on 
charges  of  participating  in  the  slaying.  He 
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was  convicted  and  served  time  in  prison,  but 
his  sentence  was  later  reduced  on  appeal  and 
he  subsequently  moved  to  Eucador.  In  1972, 
while  still  In  ChUe,  he  denied  receiving 
mor.ey  from  the  CIA  or  "any  other  organiza- 
tion" to  plot  against  Allende.  The  Chilean 
president  was  overthrown  In  September,  1973, 
in  a  bloody  coup  that  ended  in  his  death. 
The  Senate  committee  Investigating  the 
CIA  is  expected  to  get  a  White  House  briefing 
on  the  agency's  Chilean  operations  this  week. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
DEFICIT 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEOEGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hobart  Rowen  has  written  a  column  In 
today's  Washington  Post  entitled  "The 
Myth  of  the  Federal  Deficit." 

I  commend  this  column  to  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  other  citizens  who  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  deficit: 

The  Myth  of  the  Fedehal  Deficit 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Nothing  worries  Congress  as  much  as  the 
size  of  the  federal  budget  deficits.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  he's  a  Republican  or  a  Dem- 
ocrat, the  average  congressman  gets  sweaty 
palms  when  Treasury  Secretary  WllUtun  E. 
Simon  rolls  out  a  boxcar  number  like  $88 
billion  as  a  possibility  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Why?  He  knows  that  he  Is  going  t/)  get 
mall  from  his  constituents  raising  hell  about 
government  spending,  and  the  consequent 
threat  of  Inflation. 

Take  Rep.  George  Mahon,  chairman  of  tht 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  a  reason- 
able,  responsible  conservative  Democrat.  At 
a  session  sponsored  by  the  Democratic  caucus 
to  hear  a  critique  of  Fordonomics,  Mahon 
had  this  to  say  to  former  Economic  CouncU 
Chairman  Walter  W.  Heller: 

"I  find  people  I  talk  to  In  and  out  of 
Washington,  In  and  out  of  Texas,  are  won- 
dering where  this  country  is  headed.  How 
long  can  we  go  on  with  the  debt  now  at 
$534  billion?  It  is  going  on  up  toward  $600 
billion  and  upward  to  $1  trillion. 

"That  doesn't  worry  some  economists,  I 
am  sure,  but  it  worries  the  average  guy  be- 
cause he  Is  not  an  economist  and  he  cant 
understand  the  economists  because  the  econ- 
omists don't  agree  with  each  other. 

"...  many  people  think  we  are  .  .  .  going 
down  the  drain  ...  as  a  restUt  of  our  Insa- 
tiable desire  to  spend  and  spend  and  spend 
and  spend." 

Heller  and  Gardner  Ackley,  another  former 
Chairman  of  the  CEA  under  Democratic 
Presidents,  laid  out  a  fairly  standard  liberal 
response: 

First,  In  relation  to  the  total  output  of  the 
country,  federal  expenditures  have  not  risen: 
m  1954,  federal  spending  was  19.4  per  cent 
of  the  GNP.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1974, 
federal  spending  was  only  19.2  per  cent. 

Second,  coming  down  to  what  Is  happen- 
ing at  the  moment,  the  federal  deficit  U 
almost  totally  the  product  of  recession: 
about  $50  bUUon  In  lost  tax  revenue  is  the 
result  of  reduced  activity,  to  which  $20  bil- 
lion In  unemployment  compensation  and  re- 
lated recession  expenditures  must  be  added. 

In  fact.  Heller  said,  a  budget  deficit  In  the 
vicinity  of  $69  billion — the  ceUlng  set  up  by 
Congress — "Is  a  next-to-no  stimulus  budget 
It  cushions,  but  It  does  not  propel." 

Heller  wants  to  boost  the  deficit  by  an  ex- 
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tension  of  the  tax  cut  Into  next 
vision  for  temporary  Job-creating 
and  additional  tax  cuta  to  offset 
purchasing  power  caused  by  an; ' 
In  oil  prices. 

That's  enough  red  ink  to  glv^ 
a  heart  attack.  Uke  Federal 
man  Arthur  Bums,  Simon  Is 
renewed  threat  of  Inflation,  ever 
employment  remains  close  to  9 
Industry  Is  operating  at  only 
capacity  levels. 

Heller,  along  with  economist^ 
stein  and  Prank  Schiff,  argue 
conservative  approach  is  the 
of  basic  conservative  doctrine. 

The    super-caution 
Pord-Simon-Burns 
by  tight  money  and  a  tight 
caused  the  recession,  caused  the 
deficit,  and  will  cause  a  new 
lowed  to  continue,  they  say. 

It  Is  difficult  to  contest  the 
ment  that  the  second  Nixon 
started  18  months  ago,  stems 
and  monetary  "overkUl"  of  1973 

Despite  the  general  Impressli) 
slve  federal  spending,  actual 
terms   adjusted   for  inflation 
since  late   1972 — a  fact  that 
brought  out  during  last  year's  s 
But  prior  to  1972 — which  not 
ly  was  a  pre-election  perlcW — 
ministration  was  pouring  excessK' 
an  economy  already  moving  al 
a  boom,  and  then  the  bust  with 
deficit.  But  the  spending  didn'^ 
deficit.    Recession    caused    the 
mistaken  government  policy 
cession. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mahon 
liberal  economists  will  concede 
if  you  run  an  explanation  of 
the  flagpole  in  Peoria,  no  one 

"Not  many  members  of 
back  to  their  constituents  and 
spending   enough   federal   mone  r 
to  increase  the  deficit,"  Mahon 
economists.  "He  woxild  get  a  cc 
in  most  places  in  Middle  America 

Mahon  is  right.  As  President 
covered  at  Tale  in  1962,  the  cUch^ 
Icits   automatically   bring 
solidly     embedded     in     America^ 
thinking. 
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HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIRGINIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  19^5 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr 
article    by    Sidney    E.    Rolfe 
"Whatever  Happened  to  Pro, 
pendence?"  which  appeared  in 
ary  25,  1975.  issue  of  the 
view,  was  recently  called  to  my 

Since  it  is  fully  as  timely 
was  when  it  first  came  out,  I 
ducing  it  at  this  point  in  the 
share  with  my  colleagues.  I< 
many  ideas  which  are  worth 
ous  consideration. 

Whatever  Happened  to 
Independence? 
(By  Sidney  E.  Rolfe) 

The  saga  of  Project  Independence 
in  three  successive  Novembers: 

In  a  prophetic  talk  In 

Secretary   of    Commerce   Peter 
observed:  "The  era  of  low-cost 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sources  is  almost  dead.  Popeye  Is  running  out 
of  cheap  spinach." 

On  November  7.  1973,  former  President 
Nixon  responded  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
and  the  '•trUllon-doUar  rip-off"  by  a  call  for 
American  self-sufficiency:  "Let  us  pledge  that 
by  1980,  under  Project  Independence,  we  shall 
be  able  to  meet  America's  energy  needs  from 
America's  own  energy  resources." 

By  November  1974,  only  a  year  later,  the 
government  had  concluded  that  this  stirring 
goal  of  total  U.S.  energy  self-sufficiency  was 
simply  not  In  the  cards,  certainly  not  for  1980 
nor  even  for  1985.  Though  not  spelled  out 
In  so  many  words,  this  conclusion  leaps  from 
between  the  lines  of  the  780-page  "executive 
summary "  of  a  30-volume  study  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  problems,  call  The  Project  In- 
dependence Report,  wnich  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  (FEA)   prepared. 

But  government  reports — even  30-volume 
studies — can  be  flat  wrong.  Though  massively 
documented  and  no  doubt  sincerely  moti- 
vated, the  report  Is,  I  would  contend,  far  too 
gloomy  about  the  chances  of  our  finding 
viable  energy  sources  that  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  oil. 

It  strikes  me.  In  fact,  that  even  within 
the  text  of  the  PEA  report  Itself,  one  can 
find  many  promising,  workable  energy  ap- 
proaches that  are,  unfairly  and  Inexplicably 
glossed  over  or  dismissed  by  the  agency.  If 
one  considers  these  downplayed  approaches 
and  then  examines  the  new  energy-generat- 
ing possibilities  that  are  commonly  being 
talked  about  among  energy  buffs.  It  becomes 
clear  that  the  oil-crunch  problem  Is  prickly 
but  certainly  solvable.  The  best  way  for  us 
to  explore  this  point  Is,  perhaps,  simply  to 
look  at  what  the  FEA  report  says,  then  re- 
consider Its  findings  In  critical  perspective, 
and  end  with  a  few  suggestions  of  my  own 
for  breaking  the  energy  Unpasse. 

The  report's  approach  Is  to  examine  four 
basic  U.S.  energy  "strategies"  in  relation  to 
two  different  levels  of  oil  prices  exacted  by 
the  oil  producers'  cartel— $7  and  $11  a  barrel 
The  four  strategies  are:  (1)  continuation  of 
present  policies  without  major  new  govern- 
ment intervention,  the  "base  case"  (or  "busi- 
ness as  usual");  (2)  accelerating  the  domes- 
tic supply  through  major  offshore  drilling, 
the  release  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  for 
clvU  use.  and  some  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  under  some  economic  guarantees  or 
incentives:  (3)  government-mandated  con- 
servation measures,  such  as  levying  a  gasoline 
tax.  rationing,  or  regulating  mileage  stand- 
ards for  autos:  and  (4)  creation  of  a  domes- 
tic oil  stockpUe  of  1  billion  or  more  barrels 
In  order  to  minimize  vulerablllty  to  a  new  oil 
embargo. 

Clearly  these  strategies  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  They  can  be  used  in  some  combina- 
Iton,  but  for  any  strategy  a  cost  Is  Involved, 
and  It  is  to  this  cost  that  attention  must  be 
paid  at  the  policy  level. 

For  example,  at  the  higher  price  level,  $11 
per  barrel,  if  the  United  States  pursues  an 
accelerated-supply  strategy  (government  in- 
tervention to  stimulate  domestic  supply)  and 
employs  effective  conservation  measures,  it 
can  become  Increasingly  self-sufficient  In  oil. 
By  1980  outflows  on  the  balance  of  payments 
for  oil  purchases  woiUd  be  $8  billion— and 
zero  by  1986.  But  other  costs  of  this  policy 
would  be  severe.  The  growth  rate  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product  is  projected  at  only  3  2 
percent  annually.  This  is  a  figure  well  below 
historical  rates,  and  It  implies  continued 
high  rates  of  inflation  and  unemployment 
and  slower  growth  in  the  labor  market  and 
in  amenities  like  housing.  There  would  be 
sharp  regional  disparities  In  energy  costs, 
with  New  England  suffering  most  acutely! 
and  the  overall  economic  burdens  would  fall 
disproportionately  on  the  low-Income  seg- 
ment of  American  society. 

The  FEA  example  then  goes  on  to  examine 
what  would  happen  If  the  cartel  price  should 
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drift  (or  be  forced)  downward — as  some  be- 
lieve It  wUl  be— to  a  hypothetical  seven  del- 
lars.  In  that  case,  the  impacts  mentioned 
above  would  be  alleviated,  although  by  no 
means  eliminated.  Assuming  the  same  hc- 
celerated  supply  strategy  with  oU  conser- 
vation measures  as  in  the  $11  case,  ajij> 
growth  might  average  3.7  percent,  stiU  poor 
but  a  half-percent  better  than  in  the  $ii 
case.  However,  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and 
the  attendant  foreign -payments  outflow 
would  continue  to  the  enormous.  By  1985  the 
United  States  would  still  be  importing  at  the 
rate  of  5.6  million  barrels  per  day,  slightly 
below  the  present  level,  and  aimual  pay- 
ments  for  oil  would  exceed  $14  billion.  In 
this  situation  a  year-long  cutoff  of  the  In- 
secure (Arab)  half  of  U.S.  imports  could  cost 
the  economy  over  $200  billion,  though  this 
vulnerabllty  could  be  substantially  reduced 
with  an  emergency  storage  program  costing 
a  fraction  of  the  economic  damage  of  another 
embargo. 

It  would  be  difficult  enough  to  forecast  an 
Intricate  and  related  series  of  cost-beneflti 
even  If  the  price  of  oil  were  fixed.  But 
throughout  the  report,  and  in  fact  compU- 
eating  the  policy  decisions  to  be  taken,  is  an 
uncertainty  about  the  future  prices  of  oil. 
The  cartel  can  play  on  its  market  price  as  If 
it  were  a  piano,  because  Its  actual  produc- 
tion cost  is  only  about  15  to  20  cents  per 
barrel  at  the  wellhead. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  sure  way  for  the 
United  States  or  the  West  to  force  oil  prices 
down  or  to  ensure  that  they  stay  down,  in 
spite  of  Secretary  Kissinger's  Intamatlonal 
efforts  to  form  a  counter-cartel  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  The  report  Itself  clearly  favors 
the  price  reduction  option:  "While  higher 
prices  make  achievement  of  self-sufficiency 
much  easier,  the  United  States  and  the  world 
will  be  better  off  with  lower  prices." 

In  favoring  this  option,  the  report  recog- 
nizes the  continued  cost  in  huge  dollar  out- 
flows in  exchange  for  the  benefits  of  O.N.P. 
gains  from  cheaper  oil.  A  good  deal  of  in- 
formed opinion  contests  this  view  on  the 
grounds  that  the  shift  of  financial  power 
which  it  implies  is  Intolerable  to  the  West 
and  to  the  International  monetary  system. 

With  respect  to  the  vulnerability  Implicit 
in  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  at  the 
cheaper  price,  the  report  says;  "Some  Im- 
ports are  from  secure  sources.  Others  are 
from  Insecure  sources,  but  they  can  be  se- 
cured through  emergency  curtailment  meas- 
ures or  standby  storage." 

This  uncertainty  about  future  oil  prices 
has  contributed  significantly  to  Washing- 
ton's reluctance  and  tentative  pecking  at  a 
meaningful  energy  policy.  FEA  urges  that 
this  uncertainty  be  reduced  before  major 
investments  or  actions  "if  they  involve  sig- 
nificant costs  of  being  wrong."  But  decisions 
cannot  be  deferred  Indefinitely,  and  the  most 
recent  policy  pronouncements  from  Ford  ad- 
ministration officials  reflect  a  chilling  sense 
of  urgency  in  getting  out  some  hard-driving 
decisions. 

So  much  for  the  oil  In  the  ¥EA  report. 
I  would  now  like  to  note  down  some  of  my 
perhaps  cross-grained  reactions  to  the  points 
that  the  report  makes.  For  instance,  it  relies 
largely  on  oil  as  the  once  and  future  basis  of 
our  energy  supply.  In  doing  so,  the  study 
makes  some  heroic  assumptions  that  cannot 
go  unquestioned.  First,  that  oil  is  clean;  ask 
any  Santa  Barbara  resident.  Second,  that  It 
Is  "secure"— that  Is,  in  plentiful,  dependable 
supply.  In  fact,  no  one  really  kuows  whether 
there  is  offshore  oil  or  how  much.  Nor  does 
the  fluid  have  longevity:  Oil  is  a  finite,  di- 
minishing resource,  and  it  was  the  demand 
for  our  falling  domestic  supply  from  1970  on 
that  embroiled  us  in  the  crisis,  to  begin  with. 
At  best  the  oil  economy  can  last  two  or  three 
decades:  What  then?  Total  dependence  on 
oil  is  indeed  a  retrogression. 
Obviously,  the  question  of  oil  Is  helllBbly 
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complex,  and  we  are  not  sure  how  much  there 
Is  offshore  anyway.  Drillers  could  end  up  with 
ghastly,  expensive  dry  holes.  So  why  not  turn 
back  to  coal? 

The  United  States  has  proven  coal  deposits 
that  will  last  several  hvmdred  years.  Our  na- 
tion has  more  energy  locked  in  coal  than 
tbe  entire  Middle  East  has  in  oil.  Used  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  for  electric-power 
generation  and  Industry,  "black  diamonds" 
would  reduce  the  need  for  oil,  alleviating  our 
Import  problem  very  substantially.  We  used 
to  rely  on  coal,  and  grew  rich  and  mighty 
doing  so,  but  we  gave  it  up  after  World  War 
II  when  oil  became  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Grown  fat  on  caviar,  we  hate  to  go  back  to 
potatoes — going  back  Is  against  the  Amer- 
ican psyche;  but  times  change,  and  so  must 
psyches. 

The  report  admits  all  this,  but  its  case  for 
coal  is  sotto  voce  and  must  be  extrapolated: 
"The  coal  Industry  has  the  capacity  to  satisfy 
almost  any  foreseeable  demand  for  coal  by 
1985  at  prices  near  1972-73  levels  and  con- 
siderably below  current  spot  market  levels." 

To  put  it  differently,  coal  can  be  produced 
and  used  even  today  at  less  than  the  desired 
seven-dollar-a-barrel  oil  price,  translating 
cost  per  BTU,  and  there  Is  no  dollar  outflow 
attached. 

The  report  posits  two  back-to-coal  scena- 
rios: business  as  usual  and  accelerated  de- 
velopment. In  either  case  the  report  foresees 
substantial  Increases  In  output.  Why  does 
private  enterprise  not  rush  in  to  provide  the 
needed  coal?  The  report  cites  various  con- 
straints on  the  expansion  of  coal  supplies: 
"A  coal  producer  must  be  reasonably  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  market  ...  for  20  to 
25  years." 

But  this  certainty  has  been  blocked,  large- 
ly by  the  environmental  Issues.  The  lack  of 
strip-mining  legislation  to  ensure  land  res- 
toration has  hurt.  Pinal  agreement,  how- 
ever, was  reached  on  that  matter  by  a  House- 
Senate  conference  in  December  1974.  and 
legislation  is  hoped  for  soon.  For  lack  of  this 
legislation  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  owns  over  45  million  acres  of  low-sul- 
fur coal  lands  in  the  West,  has  held  up  leas- 
ing of  these  lands,  but  presumably  it  can 
now  go  forward  as  well.  Above  all.  the  high 
alr-poUution  standards  implicit  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  mean  that  no  one  is  sure 
how  much  coal  can  be  burned  even  in  the 
Immediate  futme.  If  these  standards  are 
pressed,  it  Is  estimated  that  some  225  mil- 
lion tons  (nearly  half)  of  the  current  coal 
output  cannot  be  used.  Some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  legislative, 
others  purely  administrative,  and  in  most 
cases  the  criteria  far  exceed  what  Is  required 
lor  human  health  standards.  Clearly  an 
energy  policy  that  looks  to  coal  as  an  interim 
alternative  source  would  need  to  moderate 
these  standards.  The  report  concludes:  "If 
these  uncertainties  are  eliminated,  the  cur- 
rent coal  shortage  can  be  substantially  alle- 
viated In  three  to  flve  years." 

So.  with  the  removal  of  uncertainties,  the 
business-as-usual  scenario  sees  some  in- 
crease in  output.  But  what  if  the  accelerated, 
development  scenario  U  added— complete 
with  incentives  or  price  guarantees,  which 
the  report  does  not  specify?  In  that  case,  coal 
production  will  soar,  rising  to  926  million 
tons  by  1977  and  over  2  bUllon  tons  by 
1986— Increases  of  50  to  300  percent  from 
current  levels.  This  rise  alone  would  allevi- 
ate most  of  the  oil-import  problem. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  sees  that  coal  will 
play  its  most  important  role  after  1985.  when 
we  wUl  have  ready-for-use  technology,  which 
permits  coal  to  be  liquefied  to  a  form  of  oil. 
or  gasified.  The  current  procedure,  known  as 
the  Lurgl  methods,  successfully  fueled  the 
German  war  machine  during  World  War  II. 
However,  these  methods  are  expensive: 
hence  the  report  concludes  that  they  must 
oe  replaced  by  better  technology. 
Because   the   case   the   report   makes   for 
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coal  is  ambivalent  and  buried,  tbe  document 
has  been  bitterly  criticized  by  Carl  Bagge, 
director  of  the  National  CocU  Association,  in 
a  35-page  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  Morton.  The  association  does  not  be- 
lieve that  government  incentives  are  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  more  raw  coal  but 
would  like  to  see  an  accelerated-development 
scenario  for  liquefaction. 

Read  carefully,  the  report's  section  on  coal 
contains  stunning  implications.  For  the  sec- 
tion Indicates  clearly  that  stimulation  of 
coal  production  and  use — ^by  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental measures  aimed  at  reducing  ex- 
cessive environmental  standards — ^would  give 
the  nation  a  greater  cost-benefit  leap  than 
would  any  available  alternative.  The  con- 
clusion is  inescapable  that  this  Is  the  most 
fertile  area  for  policy  concentration. 

What  about  nuclear-fission  energy,  whose 
proponents  are  so  vociferous?  The  report 
sees  an  Increase  In  Its  capacity  for  generat- 
ing electric  power,  from  4  percent  now  to 
about  30  percent  of  the  total  by  1985 — less 
than  many  other  forecasts.  The  conclusion 
is  inescapable  that  atomic  fission  has  been 
a  major  disappointment.  It  is  now  nearly  30 
years  since  the  nuclear  age  began,  but  the 
report  indicates  we  are  nowhere  near  har- 
nessing the  atom  as  a  major  substitute  for 
oil. 

The  supply  of  uranium  Is  finite,  there  are 
long  lags  in  establishing  nuclear  plants,  and 
antipathies  to  tbe  use  of  fission  have  devel- 
oped on  environmental  grounds.  These  in- 
clude not  only  the  severe  problem  of  waste 
disposal  but  also  the  reluctance  of  many 
communities  to  have  a  potentially  explosive 
plant  in  their  midst.  Beyond  1985  the  report 
predicts  that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
transformation  to  an  electric-energy  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States  and  that  electricity 
will  provide  home  heating  and  power  for 
electric  automobiles  as  well  as  Its  present 
uses.  But  to  do  so,  the  nuclear  age  must  go 
well  beyond  fission  into  breeder  reactors  or 
conceivably  into  fusion,  although  neither 
technology  Is  yet  available. 

Against  the  above  background,  what  if 
anything  can  we  do  to  achieve  independence 
of  our  Arab  oil  habit?  The  answer  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Candidate  Bill  Buckley  was  once 
asked  what  he  would  do  if  elected  mayor  of 
New  York.  "Leave  town,"  he  replied.  New 
York's  problems  are  grotesque,  but  simple 
compared  with  the  energy-poUcy  choices  that 
must  be  made.  And  in  the  end,  only  the  Pres- 
ident can  make  them,  with  advice  and  help. 
Schooled  in  compromise.  President  Pord  must 
now  learn  that  leadership  has  the  capacity 
to  inflict  pain  and  to  teach.  Energy  policy 
may  fall  into  the  purview  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Nelson  Rockefeller  summarized  our 
dilemma  when,  in  a  neat  synopsis,  he  told 
a  Senate  committee:  The  American  people 
want  secure  energy,  clean  energy,  and  cheap 
energy  at  once.  But  they  can  no  longer  have 
all  three.  Choices  must  be  made,  pricMritles 
set,  and  costs  paid.  To  whoever  makes  policy, 
I  offer  the  following  unsolicited  advice: 

( 1 )  Priority  must  be  placed  on  secure  and 
inexpensive  energy.  In  the  interim,  we  must 
compromise  cleanliness  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary: No  easy  task,  for  many  in  the  new 
Congress  are  strong  environmentalists  and 
are  perhaps  unaware  that  excessive  envlron- 
mentalism  is  polluting  the  economy. 

(2)  In  practical  terms,  this  approach  means 
immediate  steps  to  conserve  oil  consumption, 
whether  by  levying  a  gas  tax  or  by  ration 
or  whatever.  A  gas  tax  allows  some  of  the 
economic  Inequities  to  be  offset.  But  Kis- 
singer and  others  are  right:  We  must  cut 
consumption  1  million  barrels  a  day  right 
now,  and  keep  cutting. 

(3)  At  the  same  time,  oil -storage  facilities 
must  be  provided  and  stocked  to  nullify  a 
new  embargo  and  to  permit  International 
oil  sharing. 

(4)  In  the  Interim  (1977-80),  our  salvation 
lies  in  Increased  coal  production.  Coal  can 
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be  used  for  generating  electricity  and  for 
powering  industry.  It  cannot  be  used,  given 
present  technology,  to  run  cars  or  to  heat 
homes,  but  If  we  use  it  now  where  possible, 
within  the  next  two  to  flve  years,  we  can 
reduce  our  oil  imports  to  very  manageable 
levels. 

Because  coal  Is  on  the  axis  of  the  electric- 
energy  economy — the  path  of  the  future,  as 
the  report  agrees — the  revival  of  coal  use  not 
only  is  the  key  to  our  Independence  but  will 
move  us  into  the  future  as  well. 

(5)  The  constraint  on  coal  use  is  that  it 
Is  not  clean.  Strip-mining  is  the  first  en- 
vironmental constraint.  The  lack  of  strip- 
mining  legislation  has  held  up  the  Issue  of 
leases  on  the  45  million  acres  of  government 
land  in  the  West,  most  of  it  bearing  clean 
coal  (1  percent  sulfur  or  less).  Legislators 
should  be  pushed,  and  leases  should  be  is- 
sued quickly  with  heavy  penalty  clauses  for 
those  who  hold  leases  but  do  not  mine  coal. 
This  stipulation  is  pairtlcularly  true  when 
oil  companies  already  own  vast  reserves  and 
there  may  be  a  real  conflict  of  interest.  The 
second  constraint  Is  clean  air.  Standards 
must  be  relaxed  to  permit  coal  use,  until 
clean-burning  coal  can  be  developed.  The 
two  Issues  are  related,  because  public  and 
congressional  willingness  to  reduce  air  stand- 
ards will  depend  on  credibility  that  it  is 
temporary  and  will  in  any  event  not  be 
harmful  to  human  health  even  if  some  of  the 
frills  are  reduced — for  example,  effects  on 
certain  plants. 

(6)  According  to  the  report,  clean  coal 
is  not  in  the  cards  until  after  1985  because 
the  technology  to  make  synthetic  gas  and 
oil  from  coal — called  Syngas  and  Syncrude 
by  energy  buffs — needs  to  be  developed.  This 
opens  the  case  for  crash  R&D  programs, 
which  have  been  wholly  lacking  In  energy. 
The  Independence  option  Is  not  foreclosed  to 
the  United  States  by  lack  of  resources  or  by 
limitations  of  our  technological  or  capital 
investment  capabUlty.  Like  the  World  War  n 
rubber,  aircraft,  and  shipbuilding  "miracles," 
or  the  Sixties'  space  success,  a  crash  effort 
can  do  the  Job.  But  it  requires  a  mobilization 
of  American  society  and  effective  blocking  of 
those  lobbies  which  do  not  want  miracles  to 
happen,  because  they  proflt  from  business  as 
usual. 

(7)  There  are  a  number  of  very  near  (two 
to  flve  years  off)  technological  miracles  that 
can  be  brought  off  by  mobilized,  directed, 
and  funded  effort.  To  cite  a  few: 

M.HD. — magnetohydrodynamics .  which  in- 
creases thermal  efficiency  of  coal  by  50  per- 
cent or  more  (like  having  that  much  more 
coal)  and  reduces  air  pollutants  in  dramatic 
fashion.  For  example,  a  1,000  mw  M.H.D.  gen- 
erating plant  emits  a  mere  three  tons  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  a  day,  compared  with  450  tons 
for  a  comparable  steam  plant.  Experts  claim 
that  basic  research  is  complete,  that  $100 
million  of  R  &  D  money  wUl  shows  us  "how 
to  get  there"  (not  whether  we  can,  which  we 
already  know) ,  that  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  can  be  equipped  with  M.H.D.  burners 
for  a  fraction  of  the  coet  of  Syngas,  and  that 
tbe  equipment  can  be  built  by  tbe  thou- 
sands of  small  machine  shops  around  the 
country.  Surely  this  is  worth  a  crash  R&D 
gamble. 

The  Flywheel,  which,  like  a  battery,  stores 
electrical  energy,  but  infinitely  more  effici- 
ently. It  Is  a  key  link  on  the  road  to  the  elec- 
tric economy — Indeed  Its  presence  would  un- 
block that  road.  It  will  also  drive  a  car  200 
miles  on  a  single  charge  (the  electric  auto- 
mobile) with  no  oil  or  pollution  and  for  pen- 
nies of  off-peak-hour  electricity.  Wind  en- 
ergy can  be  trapped  and  stored  In  the  fly- 
wheel for  heating  and  powering  homes.  This 
device  could  be  a  multl-bilUon-dollar  break- 
through, creating  an  Industry  to  replace  the 
Internal  combustion  motor  in  most  cases. 
There  is  no  systematic  R&D  program  for  it: 
another  excellent  gamble. 

(8)  For  the  longer  run,  too,  I  would  bank 
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on  the  electric-energy  econom;  ■  powered  by 
fusion,  moet  likely  multiple  laser  beams 
releasing  energy  from  water — of  which  we 
have  plenty.  A  focused  ample-; 'esearch  prO' 
gram  Is  required  here,  too,  stai'tlng  now,  as 
the  long  run  always  does. 

(9)    Kissinger's  International 
form  a  counter-cartel  Is  laudafsle 
credibility.  Our  allies  are  not 
will  tighten  our  belts  or  find 
oil,  of  which  we  use  about  35 
total  for  6  percent  of  the  world  ^ 
If  they  thought  we  meant  It, 
along.  The  foregoing  program  should 
the  needed  economic  clout  to 
for  our  diplomatic  initiatives. 
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Mr.   LITTON.  Mr.   Speaker, 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  crefite 
net-level  Department  of 
proposal  is  not  new  or  unique 
sideration  of  this  legislative 
fonn  of  this  bill,  embodying 
concept  and  intention,   has 
mltted  to  every  Congress  sin(e 
Congress  which  convened  in 
year  a  similar  bill  has  been 
this  94th  Congress  by  Senator 
Humphrey. 

The  measure  I  have  introduced 
induce  this  Nation  to  carve 
national  educational  policy  fo: 
zen  of  the  United  States  of 
impetus  is  provided  to  lift 
tional  planning,  poli?y,  and 
to  the  highest  priority  level 
deny  that  the  ultimate  reme 
that  some  are  hopelessly 
as  incurable,  lies  in  education' 

How  can  this  Nation  affoqd 
the  education  of  its  citizenry 
sinking  into  the  bureaucrati( 
of  the  Department  of  Health, 
and  Welfare?   The  HEW 
stocked  this  country's  institutions 
too  long.  Those  constituents 
other  Members  who  have  a 
confront  this  "King  Kong' 
trative  agencies  time  and  agaifi 
of  total  frustration  in  having 
questions  answered.  Adding  t< 
is  the  fact  that  the  monste:' 
duced  offspring  in  almost 
department  and  more  than  15 
eral  agencies.  While  the  pop|ilace 
everywhere  for  streamlining 
ment,  the  answer  of  the  Federal 
ment  is  this  fragmentation 
of  education  into  the  HEW 

I  have  intentionally  issued 
ate  opening  remarks  in  order 
some  attention  to  this  serlouj 
will  now  build  my  case  witl 
statistics  that  first  prompted 
ing  on  this  subject.  I  will  adiilt 
would  have  been  easy  to  sim  sly 
first  reaction  to  these  statistic  s 
the  whole  matter — a  negativ^ 
"humph" — but  a  60-year-old 
how  seems  impatiently  ready 
am  now  in  the  role  of  the  pa<^g 
who  will  not  rest  until  this 
cate"  Is  signed  by  our  Presideit 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  me  prelude  the  overwhelming  sta- 
tistical barrage  of  evidence  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Education  by  stating  I  know  of  no  other 
country  in  the  world  that  does  not  have 
a  top-level  minister  of  education.  I  know 
of  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  has 
more  lAople  directly  involved  in  educa- 
tion— ofcre  than  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation. I  know  of  no  other  country  in  the 
world  with  more  educational  programs.  I 
know  of  no  other  country  in  the  world 
that  spends  more  money  on  education — 
well  over  $70  billion.  Somehow  the  first 
statement  of  this  paragraph  seems  com- 
pletely incongruent  with  the  next  three. 
When  HEW  was  formed  in  1953,  its 
expenditures  were  under  $2  billion.  This 
means  the  amount  has  grown  to  $110  bil- 
lion. Certainly  the  designers  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  did  not  intend  to  have 
one   Secretary   responsible   for   such   a 
fiscal  giant.  Even  the  much  criticized 
Department  of  Defense  will  expend  but 
$85.3  billion — a  figure  far  less  than  the 
$110  billion  HEW  figure  already  alluded 
to. 

With  education  being  one  of  the  trium- 
virate of  HEW,  one  would  expect  about 
one-third  of  that  budget  to  be  channeled 
toward  education  in  this  country.  But  it 
is  not.  Only  18  percent  of  the  HEW 
budget  has  gone  for  educational  pur- 
poses. In  real  dollars,  today's  budget  level 
is  barely  above  the  1966  level.  Education 
is  not  getting  its  share. 

My  fiscal  defense  of  this  bill  is  thus 
two-fold:  First,  education  is  big  business 
in  this  country;  second,  the  big  business 
of  education  is  not  as  big  as  it  should  be 
at  the  Federal  level  because  it  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  highest  spheres  by  a 
Cabinet  spokesman.  Education  accounts 
for  $70  billion  and  nearly  10  percent  of 
the  GNP,  but  the  Federal  dollars  are 
grossly  inadequate,  as  education  seems 
to  always  ride  in  the  back  seat  behind 
military  and  industrial  interests.  Local 
and  State  fundings  are  drying  up  because 
of  the  burden  of  the  load  they  must 
carry — 52.7  percent  by  the  local  commu- 
nity and  40.7  percent  by  the  States.  The 
only  answer  to  the  fiscal  crisis  in  educa- 
tion is  an  Increase  to  the  6.9  percent  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Government.  To 
accomplish  this  elevation  of  education 
from  a  third-class  citizen  in  the  budget- 
ary wranglings  will  take  a  strong  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  call  for  a  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Education. 
Echoings  of  support  come  from  all  po- 
litical and  ideological  comers  of  the 
American  society.  The  concept  has  been 
supported  in  Congress  by  liberal  Demo- 
crats, such  as  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Ribicoff;  it  has  also  been  supported  by 
conservative  Republicans  such  as  then- 
Representative  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Ford,  as  Republican  leader  of  the 
House,  called  the  .separation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  most  natural  and  best  way  to  bring 
educators  into  education.  To  quote,  "Per- 
haps the  only  way  we  will  bring  about 
a  proper  concern  of  vocational  education 
and  the  proprietary  schools  in  the  U.S. 
OflBce  of  Education  is  to  split  oflf  educa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare."  Even  a  past  pres- 
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ident  of  the  National  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women — a  rather  conservative 
group,  indeed — recommends  the  stripping 
away  from  HEW  of  the  education  func- 
tion. 

Why  then  has  such  legislation  not  been 
enacted?  Opposition  from  the  educa- 
tional community?  A  vehement  "no." 
The  National  Education  Association,  one 
of  education's  major  organizations,  u 
outspokenly  for  the  creation  of  this  Cab- 
inet-level Department.  So  is  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  States,  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
groups  representing  local  and  state 
school  administrators,  and  groups  repre- 
senting local  and  State  school  boards. 

Former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion James  E.  Allen  is  In  favor,  "I  am 
convinced  that  education  should  not  be 
coupled  with  any  other  department  of 
Government,  and  that  it  must  have  the 
separate  status  that  allows  for  sharp  and 
undivided  focus  on  Its  policies  and  sup- 
port." 

James  J.  Gallagher,  outgoing  deputy 
assistant  HEW  Secretary  for  Planning, 
Research,  and  Evaluation,  has  issued 
scathing  criticisms  of  education's  inclu- 
sion into  the  HEW  conglomerate. 

So  has  Abr.^ham  Ribicoff  who  served 
as  HEW  Secretary  during  the  first  year 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  calling 
HEW  "unwieldy,  unmanageable,  and 
therefore  unresponsive  to  both  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches."  This 
comment,  keep  in  mind,  is  a  15-year-old 
description  and  does  not  include  recent 
years  when  HEW  has  grown  the  most. 

More  favor  for  the  proposal  comes 
from  David  Hall,  former  chairman  of 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States. 
The  intentions  of  his  remarks  are  clear: 
Today  education  is  a  junior  partner  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEV?).  This  is  reflected  not 
only  In  the  budget,  but  also  In  the  allocation 
of  time  and  attention  by  top  oflBclals.  Fur- 
ther, It  Is  clear  that  HEW,  as  presently 
structured,  will  be  Inordinately  concerned 
with  health  and  welfare  in  the  coming  years. 
That  Is  not  inappropriate,  but  It  does  indi- 
cate the  need  for  education  to  be  separated 
from  those  other  fields. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  case  of  near 
unanimity  favoring  this  proposal,  but 
somehow  an  evasion  of  the  outcome  by 
Congress.  I  am  not  saying  that  every 
individual  is  for  such  a  creation.  But  a 
statement  I  received  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  Congressional  Research  Di- 
vision rings  in  my  ears,  "In  a  search 
through  our  files,  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  references  to  organizations 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Education."  That  speaks  for  itself. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  heard  of  this 
disengagement  of  Education  from  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  troika 
is  that  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  over- 
lapping tJiat  woiild  cause  inter-Depart- 
ment snags.  The  overlapping  of  the  three 
is  said  to  make  them  natural  partners. 
I  answer  that  with  a  cry  of  "balderdash." 
Tell  ma  there  Is  no  overlapping  of  the 
Commerce  and  Labor  Departments.  Tell 
me  there  is  no  overlapping  of  the  Jus- 
tice and  law  enforcement  departments: 
the  Department  of  State  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  the  Department  (rf 
Agriculture  and  Department  of  Interior. 
There    is    in    basic    essence    overlaps 
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among  every  Cabinet-level  Department 
In  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  obvious  by  the  fact 
that  10  of  the  Cabinet  posts  have 
some  educational  jurisdiction  under  the 
present  system.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  tliat  education  is  somewhat  a 
strange  bedfellow  with  health  and  wel- 
fare. An  education-labor  cluster  would 
make  much  more  sense  in  formulating 
a  national  policy  than  the  present  health, 
education,  and  welfare  trio. 

A  very  sad  result  of  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  conglomerate  is  the 
subjugation  of  education  because  of  its 
lack  of  organized  clout.  Both  health  and 
welfare  po.5sess  far  greater  lobbying  pow- 
er and  popularity.  This  is  refiected  in  the 
staffing  of  the  education  sector  as  well 
as  its  bargaining  power  for  funds,  as 
already  mentioned. 

Because  of  the  second-level  status  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  its  Com- 
missioner, governmental  protocol  will  not 
even  allow  a  direct  phone  call  to  any 
Cabinet  Secretary.  No  wonder  former 
HEW  deputy  assistant  James  Gallagher 
lashed  out,  that  "fiscal  considerations 
and  budget  technicians  often  determine 
major  educational  policy  decisions."  At 
best  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  oper- 
ates from  a  position  of  eroded  authority. 

As  we  move  into  an  age  of  "urgency 
in  education",  there  is  a  final  argument 
for  a  distinct  separation  of  Education 
which  should  make  the  most  sense  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  even  the  administration 
bureaucrats.  Education  needs  accounta- 
bility. We  are  in  danger  of  allowing  cur- 
riculum patterns,  research,  and  educa- 
tion innovations  to  fly  off  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  present  system  of  40  different 
departments  and  agencies  handling 
more  than  200  separate  programs  insti- 
gates such  a  result.  "Everybody  doing 
their  own  thing"  is  a  nice  hip  slogan  for 
people  running  barefoot  through  a  field 
of  daisies,  but  for  the  formulation  of 
educational  policies  that  aim  to  solve 
this  country's  economic  and  social  woes, 
it  certainly  spells  only  danger  for  tomor- 
row. 


FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF   nXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednesday 
the  Congress  took  an  important  step 
toward  encouraging  citizens  to  come  for- 
ward and  testify  in  criminal  trials.  As 
a  result,  defendants  will  not  have  access 
to  a  Government  witness  name  and  ad- 
dress prior  to  the  time  of  trial. 

When  rule  16  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
passed  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  last 
month,  a  provision  required  the  Govern- 
ment to  divulge  Its  witness  list  to  the 
defendant  3  days  In  advance  of  the  trial. 
I  could  not  have  imagined  any  greater 
deterrent  to  a  witness  volimtarlly  testi- 
lymg  than  this  measure. 
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However,  the  Senate  voted  against  this 
particular  section  of  rule  16  and  the  bill 
went  to  conference.  As  one  of  the  confer- 
ees, I  indicated  that  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion of  not  releasing  the  witnesses'  names 
and  addresses  would  better  serve  society's 
interests.  As  a  former  State's  attorney, 
I  have  seen  the  fear  of  witnesses  as  they 
described  an  account  of  a  crime.  If  these 
people  knew  the  accused  would  have  ac- 
cess to  their  names  prior  to  trial,  I  am 
positive  many  of  them  would  never  have 
told  me  what  they  knew. 

After  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate's  language,  the 
revised  proposal  was  referred  back  to 
the  House  and  Senate  for  final  approval. 
Defeating  a  motion  to  recommit  the  leg- 
islation to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
House  approved  the  conference  report. 
Now  the  measure  awaits  the  President's 
signature  before  it  becomes  law. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  crime,  we 
need  the  help  of  every  citizen  to  convict 
those  who  prey  upon  the  defenseless. 
Without  the  guarantee  that  their  names 
would  remain  a  secret  until  the  time 
they  took  the  witness  stand,  I  could  not 
blame  anyone  for  not  volunteering  in- 
formation to  'law  enforcement  authori- 
ties. I  am  glad  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  share  my  senti- 
ments on  this  matter  of  great  importance 
to  all  of  us. 


THE  APOLLO-SOYUZ  MISSION 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  men  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission  for 
their  splendid  achievement,  and  I  am 
confident  all  Americans  and  Russians 
share  the  joy  of  the  safe  return  of  these 
spacemen. 

This  historic  space  mission  is  more 
than  the  detente  of  diplomat  to  dip- 
lomat, or  government  to  government. 
Its  value  is  more,  even,  than  improved 
technology  or  diplomacy.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission  has 
served  as  the  vehicle  by  which  there  has 
been  an  enormously  far-reaching  com- 
munication between  the  Russian  people 
and  the  American  people.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  space  niission 
had  full  television  and  press  coverage, 
involving  the  people  of  Russia  fully  in 
the  mission  at  the  time  it  was  occunlng. 
This,  in  itself,  is  a  historic  incident  in 
what  has  been  a  closed  door  policy  In  the 
area  of  Soviet  communications. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  Wisconsin's 
own  Donald  K.  "Deke"  Slayton  was  a 
member  of  the  crew.  Deke,  a  native  of 
Sparta,  was  one  of  the  original  seven 
Mercury  astronauts,  who  has  not  been 
permitted  to  participate  in  space  flights 
for  nearly  14  years  because  of  a  minor 
heart  irregularity  discovered  then.  Now, 
despite  the  heart  irregularity,  he  has 
survived  blastoff,  splashdown,  as  well  as 
the  noxious  gas  which  entered  the  cabin 
during  the  descent.  His  determination  to 
stay  in  the  space  program  and  realize  his 
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objective  of  flying  in  space  deserves  the 
highest  commendation,  and  should  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  Americans, 
particularly  to  those  who  suffer  from 
various  forms  of  heart  disease. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  the  good 
will  of  the  American  and  Russian  people 
shown  during  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission 
will  serve  as  an  example  to  both  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
in  the  future  there  will  be  a  better  and 
safer  world  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
of  July  27  commended  the  determination 
of  Astronaut  Slayton  and  I  include  the 
editorial  in  my  remarks.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Dek£  Dm  It! 

Although  the  technological  and  diplomatic 
value  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  space  linkup  was 
still  being  debated  as  the  U.S.  astronauts 
splashed  Into  the  Pacific  Thursday,  the 
greatest  long  term  contribution  of  the  flight 
may  result  from  the  simple  fact  that  Wis- 
consin's own  Donald  K.  (Deke)  Slayton  was 
a  member  of  the  crew. 

The  Sparta  native  was  one  of  the  original 
seven  Mercury  astronauts  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  to  space  until  this  last  Apollo 
venture  because  of  a  minor  heart  Irregular- 
ity discovered  In  physical  examinations  14 
years  ago.  Now,  despite  the  heart  Irregular- 
ity, he  has  survived  blastoff,  splashdown  and 
all  the  complex  requirements  In  between  at 
the  handicapped  age  of  51. 

This  accomplishment  hardly  makes  Slay- 
ton an  advertisement  for  "hire  the  handi- 
capped" or  "employ  the  elderly."  His  heart 
problem  obviously  proved  to  be  minor  and 
nonllmitlng  and  George  Blanda  has  already 
proved  that  It  is  possible  for  a  person  to 
reach  middle  age  and  still  get  his  kicks  out 
of  life. 

But  any  person  who  unexpectedly  learns 
that  he  has  a  heart  defect  has  some  sort  of 
psychological  barrier  to  overcome.  In  Slay- 
ton's  case.  It  was  probably  more  In  the  mlnda 
of  those  who  kept  him  on  the  ground  i)vhlle 
he  was  raring  to  go. 

And  the  determination  which  saw  him 
successfully  pursue  his  objective  of  flj^ng 
In  space  should  be  a  source  of  confidence 
and  inspiration  for  those  on  the  ground 
battling  various  degrees  and  forms  of  heart 
disease  and  the  tendency  of  others  In  society 
to  fear  that  the  heart  patient  can't  do  the 
Job — whatever  It  may  be. 

Deke  Slayton  proved  that  the  discovery 
that  one  has  a  heart  defect  doesn't  mean  the 
end  of  the  world  or  of  a  career  as  a  spaceman. 

But  we  have  a  word  of  warning  to  Slayton 
that  he  may  have  to  prove  himself  one  more 
time.  If  he  wants  to  renew  his  Wisconsin 
driver's  license.  State  Motor  Vehicle  Division 
regulations  will  require  that  he  send  along 
a  doctor's  certificate  attesting  that  he  U 
healthy  enough  to  drive  a  car. 


OUR  MIA'S 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
our  Nation's  missing  in  action  In  South- 
east Asia  remains  unresolved,  and  the 
heartache  for  the  families  of  the  more 
than  882  men  still  continues. 

The  Government  has  done  much  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  dilemma  of  deter- 
mining the  fate  of  these  men.  However, 
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I  feel  that  the  United  States  can  do  still 
more. 

Congress  has  taken  the  inltl  itlve  in  at- 
tempting to  accoimt  for  those  still  miss- 
ing in  action.  But,  much  reiralns  to  be 
done,  including  the  creation  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  study  the  problem  of  our 
MIA's.  I 

The  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  sent  n^  a  resolu- 
tion memorializing  the  Presld*it  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
the  efforts  to  account  for  our  MIA's.  I 
agree  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  resolve 
the  tragic  fate  of  our  men  in  Southeast 
Asia. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  fol  lows: 
Senate  Resolution  No.  30 
Senate    Resolution    of    the    Legislature    of 
the  State  of  New  York  Memor  allzlng  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  To  Extend  Thler  Efforts  To  Account 
for  the  Missing  Servicemen  m    Viet  Nam 
Whereas,   January   twenty-sev<  nth,    nine- 
teen hundred  seventy-flve  Is  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the   ;reaty  pro- 
viding for  the  cease-fire  In  Vlel    Nam  and 
the  ending  of  American  military  U  ivolvement 
In  that  conflict;  and 

Whereas.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Treaty  some  thl:teen  hun- 
dred American  servicemen  were  listed  as 
missing  m  action  and  unaccountod  for;  and 
Whereas,  those  thirteen  hundnd  men  are 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action  and  not 
accounted  for;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  a  s  tronger  ef- 
fort could  be  made  to  obtain  a  true  and 
proper  accounting  of  those  mlssinj ;  in  action- 
and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  our  government 
should  obtain  as  much  informatlan  as  possi- 
ble regarding  those  men  who  ars  listed  as 
missing  in  action  and  unaccounKd  for,  and 
particularly  information  as  to  hose  who 
were  alive  and  captured  during  th(  i  Viet  Nam 
conflict;    now,  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  1  his  second 
annlveraary  of  the  signing  of  the  1  'arts  Peace 
Treaty  vigorously  extend  their  efforts  to  ac- 
count for  those  servicemen  who  are  listed 
as  missing  In  action  and  unaccoiuited  for  as 
a  result  of  the  Viet  Nam  confli;t  and  to 
continue  to  work  for  the  release  or  all  those 
who  are  still  being  held  In  captlvl  iy;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  we.  as  a  Leglslutive  body 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  indies  te  by  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  of  our  o  )ncern  for 
those  stiU  being  held  In  captivlt?  and  for 
the  families  of  all  those  who  are  st  11  missing 
In  action  and  unaccounted  for;  ind  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  res  Jlution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  and  to  the  Congressmen  re]  jresenting 
the  State  of  New  York  indicating  our  con- 
tinuing concern  in  obtaining  more  infor- 
mation regarding  those  who  have  I  een  listed 
as  missing  in  action  and  unaccounted  for 
as  a  result  of  the  Viet  Nam  conBlct. 

Besoltttion  No.  16 

Assembly  resolution  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  Unl  ted  States 
to  vigorously  extend  their  effoits  to  ac- 
count for  the  servicemen  of  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict  who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action 
Whereas.    January    twenty 

teen  hundred  seventy-flve  Is  the 

nlversary  of  the  signing  of  the 

Ing  for  the  cease  fire  in  Viet  Nam 

ending  of  American  military  invol'ement 

that  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  At  the  time  of  the  sign  ng  of  the 

Paris  Peace  Treaty  some  thirteen   hundred 
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American  servicemen  were  listed  as  missing 
In  action  and  unaccounted  for;  and 

Whereas,  Thoee  thirteen  hundred  men  are 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action  and  not  ac- 
counted for;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  believed  that  a  stronger 
effort  could  be  made  to  obtain  a  true  and 
proper  accounting  of  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  our  government 
should  obtain  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible regarding  those  men  who  are  listed  as 
missing  in  action  and  unaccounted  for.  and 
particularly  information  as  to  those  who 
were  alive  and  captured  during  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  on  this  second 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Treaty  vigorously  extend  their  efforts  to  ac- 
count for  those  servicemen  who  are  listed  as 
missmg  in  action  and  unaccounted  for  as  a 
restUt  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  and  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  release  of  all  those 
who  are  still  being  held  in  captivity;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  Legislative  Body 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  indicate  by  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  of  our  concern  for 
those  still  being  held  in  captivity  and  for 
the  families  of  all  those  who  are  still  miss- 
ing in  action  and  unaccounted  for;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Congressmen  representing 
the  State  of  New  York  indicating  our  con- 
tinuing concern  in  obtaining  more  Informa- 
tion regarding  those  who  have  been  listed  as 
missing  in  action  and  unaccounted  for  as  a 
result  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict. 


THE  LOSS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steady  loss  of  agricultural  land  has  be- 
come a  major  economic  problem  and  a 
threat  to  our  ability  to  grow  enough  food 
for  future  needs. 

Each  year  the  United  States  loses 
about  1.4  million  acres  of  farmland  to 
erosion,  poor  land  management,  and 
urban  and  economic  development  over 
and  above  the  approximately  1  million 
acres  of  new  agricultural  land  which  are 
brought  into  production — an  annual 
deficit  greater  in  total  area  than  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

Since  before  1960,  the  total  stock  of 
U.S.  land  which  can  be  used  for  crops 
has  declined  steadily,  and  the  shift 
toward  maximum  agricultural  produc- 
tion during  the  last  few  years  has 
strained  the  total  supply  even  further. 
Today  there  are  an  estimated  631  million 
acres  of  U.S.  land  which  could  possibly 
be  used  for  cultivation,  but  of  that  total 
only  about  47  miUion  acres  are  prime 
land.  In  order  to  be  used  for  crop  pro- 
duction, much  of  this  land  would  require 
drainage,  irrigation,  or  other  improve- 
ments. Despite  the  Nation's  land  con- 
servation effort  over  the  past  40  years, 
conservation  treatment  is  needed  on  64 
percent  of  all  cropland. 

Urban  development  claims  the  largest 
amoimt  of  agricultural  land,  with  more 
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than  54  million  acres  of  cropland  con- 
verted to  nonagricultural  uses  during  a 
recent  20-year  period.  Some  20  percent 
of  all  farms  lie  within  or  near  metro- 
politan areas.  The  pattern  for  the  loss 
of  agricultural  land  in  these  areas  is 
for  spreading  development  to  crowd 
farmland,  bringing  with  it  rising  prop- 
erty taxes  which  cut  into  the  farmer's 
income,  and  rising  land  values  which 
offer  an  incentive  for  him  to  sell  his  land 
to  developers.  Farmers  with  land  in  de- 
veloping areas  may  be  reluctant  to  make 
long-term  farm  improvements,  thereby 
hastening  the  ultimate  conversion  of 
their  cropland.  Young  people  often 
hesitate  to  start  farming  near  urban 
areas  because  of  the  threat  of  urban 
development  over  the  long  run. 

The  stock  of  agricultural  land  is  also 
reduced  by  a  number  of  other  factors. 
More  than  3.5  billion  tons  of  soil  are  lost 
each  year  through  erosion,  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  farmland  has  been 
abandoned  or  converted  to  grass  or  trees. 
An  estimated  25  million  lots  for  second 
or  recreation  homes  take  up  significant 
amounts  of  land,  and  highway  construc- 
tion claims  about  100,000  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  each  year.  Airport  construc- 
tion uses  35,000  acres  of  land,  and  reser- 
voirs, which  already  cover  over  10  million 
acres,  take  300,000  acres  every  year. 
Waste  dumps  now  occupy  half  a  million 
acres  to  which  500  new  disposal  areas  are 
added  each  year.  Four  million  acres  of 
rural  land  have  already  been  strip  mined, 
and  one  estimate  is  for  strip  mining  to 
cover  an  area  the  size  of  Maryland  by 
the  year  2000. 

Under  present  laws  agricultural  land 
protection  has  to  come  from  State  and 
local  governments.  Some  of  the  chief 
means  of  limiting  the  use  and  conversion 
of  farmland  are  zoning,  differential  taxa- 
tion, subdivision  regulation,  sanitary 
codes,  and  oflBcial  mapping.  Tax  incen- 
tives, which  are  generally'  preferable  to 
controls,  can  also  be  effective  tools  for 
protecting  agricultural  land. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  approaches 
being  used  around  the  country  to  prevent 
the  conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagri- 
cultural uses  and  to  keep  fanners  and 
farmland  producing; 

Assessing  farmland  only  on  the  basis 
of  its  value  as  farmland  rather  than  on 
its  higher  market  value  potential  for  de- 
velopment: 

Penalizing  farmland  owners  who  sell 
their  land  for  nonagricultural  uses ; 

Reducing  taxes  to  landowners  in  trade 
for  the  right  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the 
development  of  farmland: 

Restricting  the  right  of  public  agen- 
cies to  condemn  farmland  as  well  as  pro- 
hibiting special  taxes  being  levied  on  it. 
An  adequate  supply  of  farmland  will 
continue  to  be  essential  to  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  this  country.  For  our 
own  needs,  we  should  have  enough  farm- 
land through  the  year  2,000.  but  the 
process  of  preserving  agricultural  land 
for  the  future  must  begin  now.  Agricul- 
tural production  will  have  to  expand  to 
feed  a  growing  world,  and  our  future 
strength  in  international  trade  will  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  food  we  will  be 
able  to  sell  abroad. 
Our  agricultural  land  is  a  limited,  irre- 
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placeable  resource  which  we  simply  must 
protect.       ^^^^^^^^^__ 


GRAIN  SCANDAL  SHOWS  NEED 
FOR  LEGISLATION— IV 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 


OF    IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
massive  grain  scandal,  which  I  have 
made  reference  to  in  recent  days,  is  not 
confined  to  New  Orleans  and  other  port 
cities.  It  also  reaches  into  the  heart- 
land of  America. 

There  are  charges  in  Montana,  as  the 
New  York  Times  reported  just  this  week, 
that  wheat  producers  are  not  receiving 
honest  tests  on  protein  content.  The 
Montana  Governor  is  quoted  as  saying 
the  situation  has  "an  apparently  crim- 
inal dimension." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  it  docs  not  have  authority  under 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  to  make 
protein  tests,  even  though  the  Senate 
report  on  that  law,  passed  in  1968. 
clearly  states  the  Department  can  do  so. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8764, 
which  in  section  19  would  require  the 
Department  to  make  such  tests  upon  re- 
quest. The  text  of  the  bill  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  July  18,  start- 
ing at  page  23553. 

The  New  York  Times  report  follows: 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  38,  1975] 
In  Wheat  Belt:  Protein  Dispxthe 
(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 

Bio  Sandt,  Mont. — Americans  may  weU 
sing  of  amber  waves  of  grain  as  the  nation 
winds  up  a  historic  harveat  of  1.7  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  this  month. 

But  to  the  wheat  growers  who  planted 
that  record  crop  last  fall,  the  music  carries 
some  discordant  notes  because  the  protein 
content  of  the  hard  red  winter  wheat  pro- 
duced In  Montana's  "Big  Sky"  coimtry  and 
other  areas  Is  down  again  this  season. 

Protein  is  not  only  a  basic  substance  of 
life — to  growers  of  quality  wheat  it  also  rep- 
resents the  difference  between  high  profits 
and  nine  months  of  wasted  time  and  money, 
regardless   of   the   size   of   the   crop. 

To  make  matters  worse,  farmers  and  the 
grain  elevator  operators  here  complain  bit- 
terly of  a  "conspiracy"  by  wheat  buyers  to 
deny  them  the  normal  premiums  they  re- 
ceive for  protein  content. 

After  reviewing  "widespread  discrepancies" 
In  protein  tests  by  producers  and  buyers. 
Gov.  Thomas  L.  Judge  declared: 

"This  situation,  which  carries  an  appar- 
ently criminal  dimension,  is  threatening 
the  very  livelihoods  of  Montana  indepen- 
dent grain  elevator  operators  and  Is  cheat- 
ing all  the  farmers  of  the  nation's  fourth 
largest  wheat-producing  state." 

Although  disputes  over  quality  are  as  old 
as  agriculture  Itself,  the  current  one  over 
protein  content  has  struck  raw  nerves  In 
the  Industry  because  of  the  exploding  scan- 
dal Involving  the  false  grading  of  grain 
for  exports.  The  scandal  has  led  to  a  score 
of  Indictments  of  Inspectors  and  grain  com- 
panies. 

The  charges  by  Montana's  wheat  growers 
and  their  elevator  operators  are  being  In- 
vestigated by  Congress  and  a  number  of 
Pederal  agencies,  including  the  CSeneral  Ac- 
counting Office. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  battle  In  Congress  Is  led  by  Repre- 
sentative John  Melcher,  Democrat  of  Mon- 
tana, whose  district  includes  Big  Sandy. 
Mr.  Melcher  said  Richard  L.  Peltner,  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had  con- 
tended that  protein  grading  was  outside  the 
purview  of  his  agency. 

The  dispute  over  the  protein  content  of 
grain  Introduces  a  new  aspect  of  commerce 
to  Big  Sandy,  where  a  handshake  and  one's 
word  have  been  as  valid  as  any  written  con- 
tract since  the  first  farmers  settled  here 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

At  issue  in  the  protein  dispute  Ifl  this 
question:  When  is  the  bending  of  niles 
cheating  and  when  Is  it  merely  shrewd  deal- 
ing? 

To  Ray  Aman,  manager  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Grain  Company,  smallest  of  the  three  tall 
elevators  that  dominate  the  life  and  sky- 
line of  this  town  of  perhaps  a  thousand  peo- 
ple, the  answer  is  simple: 

"Cheating  Is  when  the  handful  of  giant 
International  grain  exporters  knock  down 
the  protein  content  of  our  wheat  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  we  can  either  accept 
their  price  or  choke  on  the  stuff." 
water  and  chaff 
The  companies  that  buy  grain  from  ele- 
vators around  the  nation,  however,  say  cheat- 
ing often  starts  when  farmers  add  water, 
chaff  and  other  foreign  matter  to  their 
wheat  before  delivery  to   the  elevators. 

"The  elevators  are  thus  stuck  with  the 
water  and  rubbish  and  then  try  to  pass  It 
off  on  us,"  a  representative  of  a  large  grain 
exporting  house  said  In  a  telephone  inter- 
view from  Portland,  Ore. 

What  makes  the  Big  Sandy  Grain  Com- 
pany's situation  unusual  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Aman  decided  to  take  his  case  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"We  have  been  complaining  to  the  grain 
companies  for  years,"  Mr.  Aman  said.  "The 
reason  we  hollered  to  Washington  is  that 
protein  premiums  determine  our  profits  to- 
day because  costs  of  production  are  eating 
up  the  prices  we're  getting." 

He  explained:  "Basically  difference  between 
ordinary  hard  red  winter  wheat  with  a  pro- 
tein content  of  11  per  eent  or  less  and.  say, 
14  per  cent  is  56  cents  a  bushel  over  the 
posted  prices  In  the  newspapers. 

"With  production  costs — fertilizers,  other 
chemicals,  labor,  transport,  taxes,  land  ren- 
tal costs — rising  fast,  that  half  dollar  can  be 
the  difference  between  profit  and  having  to 
borrow  to  stay  in  business." 

One  grain  buyer  responds:  "We  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  face  the  final  customer, 
here  or  overseas.  Sure,  some  of  us  knock  down 
the  protein  count.  How  else  do  we  compen- 
sate for  short  weights,  rubbish  and  high 
moisture?  No  one  likes  to  call  anybody  a 
cheat." 

There  are  many  ways  to  cheat.  Farmers 
may  load  their  trucks  partly  with  screenings, 
the  chaff  left  after  they  process  grain  for 
seed,  or  they  may  cover  lower  protein  grain 
with  a  better  grade  from  a  previous  harvest 
In  the  hope  of  avoiding  detection  by  In- 
spectors. 

Farmers  have  also  been  known  to  play  a 
water  hose  over  a  load  of  particularly  dry 
grain  to  raise  the  moisture  content  and 
weight. 

Quite  often  a  comb'ne  may  pick  up  peb- 
bles, dirt,  garlic  and  other  non-wheat  plants 
inadvertently  during  harvest. 

At  Big  Sandy  Grain,  a  cooperative  elevator 
owned  by  132  farmer  members,  the  truck- 
loads  of  wheat  are  weighted  and  tested  for 
protein,  moisture  and  other  properties  be- 
fore the  grain  Is  either  stored  or  moved  out 
by  railway. 

FURTHER  testing 

"I  do  believe  that  outfits  like  Big  Sandy 
try  to  be  honest,"  a  buyer  for  a  large  export 
ho\ise  said.  "They  know  we'll  test  the  grain 
when  we  get  It  and  pay  accordingly. 
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"But  their  directors,  members  and  others 
they  buy  from  in  the  area  are  not  the  fairest 
judges  of  protein.  The  hired  bands  don't  like 
to  contradict  their  bosses  and  usually  grade 
the  way  they're  told." 

Big  Sandy's  manager  conceded  that  such 
problems  have  siu-faced,  but  he  added:  "Our 
members  aren't  stupid.  They  know  the  grain 
will  be  checked  later  by  the  state  lab  In  Great 
Palls  and  by  the  buyers." 

Mr.  Aman  continued:  "They  also  know 
that  the  dime  spread  between  what  we  pay 
the  farmer  and  what  we  get  from  the  buyers 
must  cover  our  operating  expenses.  By  hav- 
ing proteli'i  knocked  down,  the  members' 
costs  rise  and  possible  dividends  vanish." 

Basically,  each  quarter  percentage  point  in 
protein  content  above  11  per  cent  commands 
a  premliun  of  2  cents,  and  may  rise  as  much 
as  6  cents  above  16  per  cent  content. 

In  recent  years  protein  levels  of  American 
wheat  have  fallen  because  of  a  lack  of  sunny 
weather,  above-normal  ralnfaU  and  the  high 
cost  of  nitrogen,  which  is  obtained  from 
natural  gas.  Nitrogen  produces  protein,  but 
its  cost  has  discouraged  farmers  from  using 
as  much  nitrogen-based  fertilizer  as  in  past 
years. 

As  far  as  the  milling  and  baking  industry 
Is  concerned,  the  protein  factor  Is  essential 
not  only  for  Its  nutritional  value  but  also  for 
the  production   of  quality  bread   smd  rolls. 

Without  at  least  11  per  cent  protein,  bread 
loses  its  firmness  and  structure,  making  au- 
tomated packaging  a  nightmare. 

A  lack  of  protein  causes  stacked  bread  on 
grocery  shelves  to  collapse,  giving  customers 
the  impression  of  being  offered  short- 
weighted  or  damaged  goods. 

Foreign  buyers  of  wheat  Insist  on  high 
protein  because  bread  Is  still  a  major  source 
of  that  key  element  In  their  diet.  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  has  a  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  550  pounds  of  bread  a  year.  That 
compares  with  120  pounds  in  West  Germany 
and  85  pounds  In  this  country. 

Becau.se  of  the  decline  in  supplies  of  hlgh- 
proteln  wheat  today,  exporters  may  be  forced 
to  compete  against  domestic  flour  millers 
and  makers  for  available  stocks,  despite  the 
record  grain  crops  forecast  for  this  season. 


[90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rept.  No.  13721 
Report  on  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  which  was  referred  the  bUl  (H.R. 
15794)  to  provide  for  U.S.  standards  and  a 
national  inspection  system  for  grain,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  with  amendments 
and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

SHORT   EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  revise  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act.  The  significant  changes  made 
by  It  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Inspection  would  not  be  required  for 
any  shipment  of  grain  in  domestic  commerce, 
except  grain  in  a  container  bearing  a  grade 
designation;  ; 

(2)  Additional  inspection  services,  such  as 
Inspection  of  U.S.  grain  in  Canadian  ports 
(now  furnished  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946),  protein  tests,  and 
weighing  of  sacked  grain,  would  be  available 
upon  request  (now  only  grading  services  in 
the  United  States  are  available  under  the 
act); 

(3)  The  lead  time  for  effecting  changes  in 
the  standards  would  be  Increased  from  90 
days  to  1  year; 

(4)  Submitted  samples  could  be  used  In 
lieu  of  official  samples  in  official  Inspection 
of  Interstate  shipments  and  of  grain  in  Ca- 
nadian ports: 

(5)  Samplers  and  laboratory  technicians 
employed  by  official  inspection  agencies 
would  be  required  to  have  licenses; 

(6)  Inspectors'  licenses  would  be  issued  for 
3-year  periods  (instead  of  permanently) ;  and 
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(7)  New  enforcement  procedures 
provided.    Including    refusal    of 
aervlce;    examination    of    reards 
power;   exemption  from  prosei 
nesses  compelled  to  give  self 
testimony;  additional  specified 
Increased  penalties. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  remits 
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1.  As  a  means  of  improving 
would  you  support : 

(a)  Increase  In  federal 
cent. 

(b)  Reduction  in  fe-ovemment 
even  if  it  means  cutting  back 
you  support?  63  percent. 

(c)  Moratorium  on  aU  spendlni ; 
(except  energy)  ?  29  percent. 

2.  Whlcb  do  you  prefer  as  an 
Ing  measure  : 

(a)  Raising  the  price  of  all  . 
through  Import  fees?  29  percent 

(b)  Gasoline  rationing?  18 

(c)  Federal    government 
percent. 

(d)  Tax  on  gasoline?  30 

(e)  Other,  10  percent. 

3.  What   Is   your  opinion   of 
wage  and  price  controls  at  this 
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(a)  Oppose,  71  percent. 

(b)  Favor,  29  percent. 

4.  What  Is  your  opinion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram? 

(a)  Oppose,  53  percent. 

(b)  Favor, 47  percent. 

6.  If  you  favor  a  national  health  Insur- 
ance program.  It  should  be  administered  by: 

(a)  The  Federal  Government,  29  percent. 

(b)  Private  insurance  companies,  71  per- 
cent. 

6.  What  Is  your  opinion  of  gun  control  leg- 
islation? 

(a)  Favor  registration  of  hand  guns,  41 
percent. 

(b)  Favor  total  ban  on  hand  guns,  33 
percent. 

(c)  Oppose  any  restriction,  26  percent. 

7.  Do  you  believe  Congress  should  pass  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  prohibit  abor- 
tions? 

(a)  Favor,  34  percent. 

(b)  Oppose,  66  percent. 

8.  Federal  spending  for  national  defense 
and  military  purposes  Is: 

(a)  Too  little,  13  percent. 

(b)  Too  much,  52  percent. 

(c)  About  right,  35  percent. 

9.  What  policy  do  you  think  the  VS. 
should  follow  In  Southeast  Asia: 

(a)  Continue  to  provide  economic  aid?,  36 
percent. 

(b)  Continue  to  provide  military  aid?,  8 
percent. 

(c)  Cut  off  all  aid?,  57  percent. 

10.  If  an  aU-out  war  between  the  Israelis 
and  the  Arabs  were  to  occur,  what  policy  do 
you  think  the  U.S.  should  foUow: 

(a)  Support   Israel    with   economic   aid' 
21  percent. 

(b)  Support  Israel  with  military  aid?,  19 
percent. 

(c)  Send  troops  to  Israel?,  2  percent. 

(d)  Stay  out  of  the  conflict?,  57  percent. 
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Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  June/ July  issue  of  Animal  Kingdom 
there  was  a  statement  by  Mr.  William 
G.  Conway,  general  director  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  which  describes 
one  of  the  major  purposes  of  our  best 
zoos  today:  preventing  vanishing  species 
from  becoming  extinct. 

My  zoo  bUl,  H.R.  1154,  contains  a  sec- 
tion which  would  give  encouragement 
to  the  development  of  "survival  centers," 
so  that  many  endangered  species,  now 
being  driven  to  the  brink  of  extinction 
as  man  moves  into  their  wild  habitats, 
may  be  kept  in  existence  for  future  gen- 
erations. H.R.  1154  will  make  it  possible 
for  zoos  to  become  something  better  than 
simply  prisons  of  concrete  and  steel,  but 
true  refuges  for  many  animals,  providing 
livhig  conditions  like  their  natural 
homes. 

I  am  introducing  Mr.  Conway's  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
"Bring  "Em  Back  Alive!" 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Prank  Buck 
and  his  famous  motto  were  known  to  every 
youngster  with  an  Interest  In  exotic  wild 
animals.  Zoos  were  a  part  of  a  romantic  tra- 
dition of  expeditions  for  rare  and  sometimes 
fearsome  creatures  captured  In  savage  areas 


at  great  personal  risk.  The  Idea  that  zoo. 
might  one  day  become  nurseries  and  iJt 
refuges  for  vanishing  species  had  been  coT 

?h1^^^«°^^  ^^  *  ^^^  far-sighted  men  (anj 
their  efforts  account  for  the  fact  that  sev 
era!  species.  Including  the  American  blaor," 
are  stUl  with  us  today) .  ^ 

Even  by  the  earUest  zoomen,  breeding  am 
mals  In  zoos  had  always  been  conslderwi  del 
slrable— If  a  suitable  male  and  female  han- 
pened  to  be  available.  However,  propaeatl^ 
was  not  a  high  priority  In  the  plannUig  of 
zoo  faculties.  The  reproductive  procesTww 
considered  a  bit  Improper— a  clandestine  and 
furtive  sort  of  business  not  entirely  aporo- 
priate  to  a  public  Institution.  So  "Prwik 
Bucklsm"  flourished,  untu  It  became  clearer 
that  many  species  would  Inevitably  dlsao- 
pear  before  man's  unchecked  spread  over  the 
landscape.  And  untU  zoological  knowledw 
made  It  clear  that  any  wUd  creature  coi^d 
be  bred  in  captivity— if  the  proper  condi- 
tlons  were  provided. 

Today,  many  zoos  have  become  producers 
rather  than  consumers  of  wUdllfe— and  the? 
are  stlU  coping  with  the  results  of  the 
change.  The  success  of  modern  propagation 
programs  Is  beginning  to  produce  the  same 
sort  of  surpluses  In  captivity  that  evolution 
has  programmed  wUd  creatures  to  produce 
In  nature.  Surpluses  are  rarely  noticed  In 
the  wUd  because  they  are  so  rapidly  gob- 
bled up  by  predators,  disease,  and  starva- 
tlon.  Someone  has  calculated,  lor  example 
that  a  single  paU-  of  robins  and  its  subse- 
quent progeny  could  multiply  to  19,531260 
robins  within  ten  years  if  all  of  their  young 
survived  and  bred  successfully. 

Thus,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  there  has 
been  an  embarrassment  of  wolves  and  a  glut 
of  lions  resulting  from  zoo  breeding.  The 
Bronx  Zoo  is  presently  delighted  by  a  ple- 
thora of  pythons  and  a  phalanx  of  frog- 
mouths.  Temporarily,  these  surpluses  can 
be  troublesome,  but  they  augus  well  for  the 
future.  Zoos  have  never  been  among  the  sig- 
nificant factors  in  the  endangerment  of  any 
species.  Now.  It  is  beginning  to  appear  that 
the  potential  for  zoos  to  act  as  repositories 
for  vanishing  species  Is  coming  ever  closer 
to  realization. 

Inter-zoo  cooperative  breeding  programs 
have  become  almost  imlversal.  Specializa- 
tion In  the  propagation  of  particular  species 
Is  widespread,  and  the  Incidence  of  multi- 
generation  breedings  Is  reaching  levels  un- 
dreamed of  two  decades  ago. 

The  New  York  Zoological  Society  has  108 
animals  on  breeding  loan  to  other  collec- 
tions: 85  birds,  15  mammals,  and  6  reptiles. 
On  breeding  loan  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  are  37 
animals  from  other  zoos.  During  1974,  the 
zoo  bred  161  mammals,  304  birds,  and  77 
reptUes  and  amphibians.  During  the  same 
period,  the  Society  found  zoo  homes  for  334 
animals  from  Its  surplus  as  breeding  loans, 
as  trades,  and  even  as  sales. 

Most  of  the  danger  and  romance  In  the 
acquisition  of  wild  animals  have  diminished, 
but  the  required  dedication  and  understand- 
ing have  Increased  a  hundredfold.  For  th« 
zoo  man  today,  it's  "breed  'em  back  alive!" 


IMPACT    OP    THE    ECONOMY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of 
us  who  came  to  Congress  with  hopes  of 
working  toward  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  all  Americans,  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis  has  been  tragically  disap- 
pointing. The  further  expansion  of  vital 
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social  services — quality  education,  health 
care  gang  control,  child  care,  and  low- 
cost  public  housing— has  been  preempted 
by  tiie  specter  of  inflation;  always  loom- 
ing over  the  horizon,  lurking  in  the  next 
quarterly  economic  report. 

Throughout  the  high-growth  1960s, 
our  Nation  enjoyed  a  period  of  sustained 
expansion  of  real  income.  Funding  social 
services  then  was  a  relatively  easy  thing, 
a  question  of  allocating  a  slice  of  a 
rapidly  growing  pie.  We  all  remember 
the  1960's  as  a  time  of  social  unrest;  the 
growing  pains  of  people  adjusting  to  the 
new  expectations  and  lifestyles  of  an  af- 
fluent society. 

What  we  must  face  in  the  coming 
years  is  the  prospect  of  little  or  no 
growth.  If  we  in  Congress  do  not  move 
to  fairly  distribute  the  sacrifice,  do  not 
prevent  the  return  of  a  subsistence  econ- 
omy for  millions  of  Americans,  then  we 
may  be  visited  v/ith  upheaval  which  will 
make  the  1960's  look  like  a  Sunday  school 
picnic. 

Paced  with  the  constraints  of  dwin- 
dling resources,  we  must  make  hard  de- 
cisions as  to  our  national  priorities.  How 
can  we  reject  aid  to  the  unemployed,  to 
health  education,  to  housing,  as  being  in- 
flationary, and  then  divert  billions  of 
dollars  into  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear cruiser? 

A  friend  from  Pennsylvania  has  sent 
me  a  paper  which  raises  some  of  these 
questions,  and  points  up  real  world  prob- 
lems which  our  Government  policy  is 
creating  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  people. 
Written  by  Ms.  June  Axinn  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Pennsylvania,  this  provocative 
essay  'should  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers". Though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
Ms.  Axinn's  analysis,  her  essay  should 
provide  grist  for  interesting  discussion 
and  I  look  forward  to  receiving  feedback 
from  Members.  Therefore.  I  am  at  this 
time  submitting  Ms.  Axinn's  es-say  for 
Insertion  in  the  Record  : 
"The  I^:pact  of  the  Economic  Crisis  on  the 

Delivery  of  Social  Services"  Discussion 
I.  impact  of  the  economy 

The  Impact  of  the  economic  crisis  on  both 
the  clients   and  providers  of  social  serviced 
has  been  made  dramatically  clear  recently. 
A.  Inflation 

Both  unemployment  and  inflation  hurt 
most  those  who  can  least  sustain  the  eco- 
nomic burden:  the  poor  and  the  marginally 
employed:  the  aged,  female  headed  families, 
minority  populations.  For  the  very  rich,  in- 
flation means  primarily  a  decrease  In  the  size 
or  their  assets;  for  the  middle  class,  it  means 
a  loss  of  purchasing  power  and  consequently 
some  scaling  down  of  expenditures — shorter 
vacations,  perhaps,  or  the  substitution  of  less 
expensive  meat  for  luxury  cuts;  for  the  typi- 
cal production  worker  who  had  been  used  to 
a  steadily  rising  standard  of  living,  this  past 
year  has  seen  his  real  Income  drop  by  over 
Ave  percent — and  his  ability  to  spend  has 
been  curtaUed.  But  for  those  living  on  a  pov- 
erty level  ($5440) ,  the  Impact  has  been  much 
more  severe.  The  most  significant  items  In 
their  budgets  have  risen  the  most  sharply — 
food,  housing,  utUltles.  Prices  have  gone  up 
about  32  percent  In  the  last  four  years;  wel- 
fare benefits  about  12  percent,  AFDC  only  6 
percent.  So  we  cannot  minimize  the  inflation 
problem:  it  has  been — and  all  Indications  are 
It  will  continue  to  be — a  major  concern. 
Prices  have  not  peaked  any  more  than  unem- 
ployment has  bottomed  out.  Both  for  con- 
sumers, and  for  providers  of  services — public 
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and  private — who  have  to  spend  more  and 
more  money  just  to  provide  the  same  amount 
of  service.  It  remains  a  serious  problem. 
B.  Unemployment 
The  official  unemployment  rate  Is  9.2  per- 
cent— 8.5  milUon  workers  unemployed.  II  we 
add  m  the  1  million  that  the  Bvu-eau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates  are  too  discouraged  to 
seek  work  and  the  over  1  mUllon  Involuntarily 
working  part  time,  we  get  a  rate  of  closer 
to  12  percent.  This  rate  Is  structured  so  that 
the  black  community  bears  the  highest 
burden  and  this  Is  one  of  the  most  vulnerable 
groups — they  are  least  apt  to  get  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  or  have  savings  to  fall  back 
upon.  For  state  and  local  governments,  it 
means  falling  tax  revenues  as  expenditures 
rise.  New  York  City  is  not  alone  In  facing  a 
major  crunch. 

"?or  social  services,  the  economic  problem 
represents  a  disaster — despite  the  fact  that 
as  recently  as  last  March,  the  Ford  admin- 
istration declared  the  urban  crisis  was  over. 
It  Is  over  in  one  sense  only:   there  are  no 
riots.  In  view  of  this,  the  administration  ap- 
pears  to    have    determined    upon   a   policy 
which  makes  the  poor  carry  the  costs.  We 
have  severe  unemployment  and  Inflation  and 
severe    commodity   shortages    and    we   have 
them  In  a  world  context  of  economic  crisis — 
world  wide  inflation,  widespread  famine,  ris- 
ing unemployment  and  a  fuel  confrontation. 
II.  impact  of  the  solutions 
Much  of  the  public  discussion  to  date — 
and  certainly  the  official  administration  dis- 
cussion— has  assumed  two  things  explicitly: 
(1)  that  full  employment  is  not  compatible 
with    price    stability — that    we    must    have 
either  Inflation  or  unemployment — the  Phil- 
lips tradeoff;  and  (2)  that  the  maintenance 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare  programs 
for  the  poor  Is  not  compatible  with  control 
of  Inflation.  Two  additional  assumptions  ap- 
pear to  be  made   ImpUcltly — (1)    that  the 
shortages  which  exist  are  largely  unrelated 
to   each    other — that   there    are    completely 
separate  solutions  to  the  petroleum  stiort- 
age  and  the   world   food   shortage,   for   ex- 
ample; and  (2) — the  strangest  assumption  of 
them  all — that  none  of  these  problems  are 
related    to   our    military    expenditures.   I'm 
suggesting  we  can  have — and  should  Insist 
on — both   full   employment   and   price  sta- 
bility— and  on  control  of  inflation  wlthovit 
cutting  health,  education  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  administration  proposals  to  date 
have  been  characterized  by   what  Rose   de 
Wolf  aptly  called  the  Hood  Robin  approach — 
taking  from  the  poor  to  help  the  rich.  All  for 
"the  good  of  the  poor."  Florence  Nightingale 
Insisted  that  whatever  else  hospitals  did,  they 
should  at  least  not  spread  disease.  Sxirely  we 
can  insist  that  Virhatever  else  policy  makers 
do  for  the  general  welfare,  they  should  at 
least  Twt  spread  poverty. 

If  we  accept  the  formulation  of  the  prob- 
lem as  a  tradeoff  between  inflation  and  em- 
ployment, we're  Involved  In  a  political  see- 
saw. We'll  never  reach  either  fuU  employ- 
ment or  price  stability.  When  the  recession 
appears  too  severe,  as  It  did  this  Spring,  then 
the  economy  Is  given  a  stimulus  In  the  form 
of  a  tax  cut.  When  the  administration  thinks 
that  things  seem  to  be  picking  up,  as  It  now 
does,  then  the  unemployment  problem  Is 
shelved  and  the  attempt  Is  to  restrain  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  prices.  Thus,  the  Ford  veto 
of  the  emergency  job  bill  at  the  end  of  May. 
Having  restrained  the  recession.  It  thinks, 
the  administration  Is  willing  to  accept  for 
1975  and  1976  an  unemployment  rate  of  eight 
percent  In  order  that  prices  not  rise  faster 
than  five  to  eight  percent  next  ye«u-.  Each 
percentage  point  of  \inemployment  means  al- 
most 1  million  people  out  of  work;  and  each 
percentage  Increase  In  the  price  of  food 
means  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  young- 
sters who  are  too  hungry  to  learn  to  read. 

There  Is  not  the  time  to  do  an  analysts 
of  all  the  causes  of  inflation,  the  role  of 
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ooimmodlty  shortages,  the  wage-price  spiral, 
and  administrated,  monopoly  prices,  but 
there  are  some  long-run  factors  on  both  the 
demand  and  supply  side  that  must  be 
understood  If  we  are  to  get  out  of  this  box. 
Underlying  the  Inflationary  problem  which 
we  have  had  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
are  several  demand  shifts.  One  is  the  rising 
demand  for  goods  and  services  of  the  lower 
middle  class  in  the  United  States.  By  and 
large,  the  past  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
have  been  affluent  ones.  Real  Income  hae 
been  climbing  and  so  have  expectations.  The 
old  values  that  the  rich  held  for  the  working 
class  seem  to  some  extent  to  be  no  longer 
held  by  the  working  class  Itself.  Where  fifty 
years  ago,  rich  and  poor  alike  agreed  that 
workers  should  work  hard,  take  pride  In 
"craftmanshlp"  and  save  for  their  old  age. 
today  the  middle  class  and  the  working  class 
seem  to  be  taking  on  the  values  the  rich 
hold  for  themselves — they  stress  vacations, 
leisure  time,  and  Increased  availability  of 
consumer  goods. 

Not  only  have  the  working  classes  In  the 
United  States  Increased  their  demand  for 
goods  and  services,  but  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  world  wide  demand — for  raw  ma- 
terials as  under-developed  countries  Indus- 
trialize— and  for  food.  The  long  run  picture 
Is  one  of  increased  demand,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

This  Increase  In  demand  has  occurred  at 
the  same  time  as  the  role  of  military  pur- 
chases In  our  economy  has  expanded.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II — over  the  past 
twenty-eight  years — the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  spent  $1.7  trillion  purchasing  final 
goods  and  services  In  our  economy.  Of  this, 
$1.3  trillion  was  on  national  defense — eighty 
percent.  There  has  been  a  steady  rise  In 
military  absorption  of  resources  from  $18 
billion  In  1946  to  $74  billion  In  1973.  with 
amount?  well  over  $100  billion  projected  for 
1980.  The  increase  reflects  changes  in  tech- 
nology, the  development  of  nuclear  warheads 
and  missile  delivery  systems.  It  reflects  too 
the  overkill  philosophy  of  defense,  and  what 
Increasingly  observers  are  urging  Is  the 
"Pentagon's  proclivity  for  purchasing  huge, 
enormously  expensive,  but  relatively  ineffec- 
tive weapons  systems  which  add  .  .  .  little 
to  .  .  .  security." 

Be  that  as  It  may,  military  expenditures 
represent  a  continual  siphoning  of  goods  off 
the  civilian  market.  Wages  and  salaries  con- 
tinue, but  workers  In  this  sector  do  not 
produce  goods  available  for  civilians  to  buy. 
And  In  addition,  they  use  resources  Ineffi- 
ciently. Result:  a  major  inflationary  bias 
buUt  into  the  economy.  Thus.  In  a  very  basic 
sense,  we  have  had  a  build  up  of  a  supply 
and  demand  imbalance.  And  this  Imbalance 
exists  In  a  rigid  economy  which  does  not 
make  adjustments  easily;  corporate  power 
on  the  one  side;  unions  on  the  other,  mean 
that  the  traditional  balancing  mechanism  no 
longer  holds.  It  Is  Ironic  that  side  by  side 
last  Thursday,  the  New  Tork  Times  carried 
the  story  of  the  faUnre  of  the  House  to  over- 
ride the"  Ford  veto  of  the  $5.3  billion  public 
jobs  bill  and  the  rejection  by  the  Senate 
of  a  cut  m  the  military  budget.  At  least 
some  of  the  support  that  came  for  military 
spending  was  based  on  the  employment  cre- 
ating opportunities  Involved  In  an  expansion 
of  weapons  production.  But  the  Inflationary 
push  coming  from  military  production  Is  a 
major  one  and  in  the  end.  these  jobs  come  at 
the  expense  of  Jobs  in  housing,  public  trans- 
portation and  social  services,  and  we  can't 
afford  them. 

I  was  ortglnaUy  asked  to  talk  about  how 
much  social  welfare  we  can  afford  In  the 
light  of  falling  GNP.  Essentially,  I  am  saying 
I  was  asked  the  wrong  question.  Clearly 
what  we  can  spend  depends  on  what  we  are 
willing  to  spend.  A  country  that  can  afford  a 
high  level  of  waste  and  a  high  consumption 
of  luxuries,  and  which  obviously  chooses  a 
high  dependency  of  the  rich,  can  choose  to 
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afford.  Instead,  a  higher  level  )f  living  for 
the  poor.  Public  spending — be  :  t  for  mater- 
nal and  child  health,  public  h  >uslng,  gang 
control  programs,  day  care.  etc..  comp>etes  for 
resources  with  Individual  (private)  consiimp- 


tlon  and  tor  other  public  goods. 


million  dollars  can  buy  twenty- Sve  day  care 
centers  at  a  million  each;  oi  500  power 
yachts  at  $50,000  each;  or  one  iestroyer  es- 
cort. 

Inflation  and  uneitiployment  kre  long  run 
problems  and  effective  solutions  nust  Involve 
long  run  Increases  li.  productivity  and  the 
supply  of  goods  and  services.  W  i  have  some 
choices  and  I  would  hope  the  si  >clal  welfare 
community  would  take  leadership  In  public 
discussion  of  the  social  ImpUcat  ons  of  these 
choices. 

June  Axinn 
University  of  Pen  Tisylvania. 


EPA  URGED  TO  REOPEjfl  2,4,5-T 
HEARINGS 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  Py^TTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEK  TATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31.  1\)75 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  distributed  a  letter  indicating  my  in- 
tentions to  contact  Russell  Train,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environm  2ntal  Pro- 
tection Agency,  concerning  tie  contro- 
versial herbicide  2,4,5-T.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  I  have  receiv  ;d  a  favor- 
able response,  and  the  correspondence 
was  sent  today  with  the  signature  of 
20  of  my  colleagues. 

The  EPA's  current  position  on  this 
chemical  appears  paradoxical.  In  1971 
use  of  2,4,5-T  was  canceled  around 
homes,  waterways,  and  on  all  food  crops 
except  for  rice.  The  motivation  behind 
this  action  was  results  of  extmsive  sci- 
entific studies  which  revealei  that  an 
extremely  toxic  substance,  tetrachloro- 
dloxin — TCDD — clearly  with  ihe  poten- 
tial to  cause  birth  deformities  ,  was  un- 
avoidably present  in  all  manufactured 
2,4,5-T.  The  rationale  was  to  minimize 
the  exposure  of  women  to  the  dioxin 
and  prevent  the  possible  teratDgenic  ef- 
fects. Continued  use  of  the  che  mical  was 
permitted  on  rights-of-way,  for  brush 
control,  on  rice,  and  for  coniler  release 
in  forests.  Supposedly,  the  danger  to 
people  from  these  applications  would  be 
negligible. 

However,  herein  lies  the  fundamental 
hazard.  Although  the  TCDD  is  present  in 
2,4,5-T  in  minute  quantities-  less  than 
.1  ppm — in  itself  a  safe  level  far  human 
tolerance,  we  do  not  know  v  hether  it 
can  accumulate  in  the  food  <hain  and 
body  tissues,  thereby  increasirg  the  po- 
tential exposure  to  dangerous  levels  of 
the  toxic  substance.  The  possible  threat 
to  humans  remains  real  indeed . 

The  EPA  scheduled  hearingd  to  deter- 
mine whether  TCDD  was  persisting  in 
the  environment.  However,  on  June  28, 
1974,  John  Quarles.  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, announced  that  these  were  indefi- 
nitely postponed  because  of  "inethodo- 
loglcal  problems"  with  the  nionltorlng 
project.  It  is  significant  to  iote  that 
Dr.  Diane  Courtney,  a  scientist  with  the 
EPA,  disagreed  with  her  agency's  de- 
cision. She  claimed  that  the  absence  of 
a  detection  capability  was  not  a  sufficient 
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basis  to  continue  using  2,  4,  5-T  because 
the  TCDD  was  contaminating  a  broad 
area  of  the  environment. 

I  believe  that  we  must  not  misuse  any 
substance  which  might  be  harmful  to 
humans.  In  the  past  only  catastrophic 
evidence  has  precipitated  cancellation  of 
a  pesticide,  often  after  irreparable  dam- 
age has  already  been  done.  This  has 
been  most  recently  demonstrated  In  the 
suspension  of  insecticides  Heptachlor, 
and  Chordane.  It  is  a  practice  which 
should  be  discontinued. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  report 
by  Theodore  D.  Sterling,  Ph.  D.,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  FDA,  FTC,  and  Environ- 
ment Canada: 

V?e  are  faced  with  a  serious  moral  problem. 
Should  society  knowingly  permit  its  mem- 
bers to  be  used  as  a  "divining  rod"  for  dis- 
cerning destructive  forces  unleashed  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  interests  of  some  narrow  eco- 
nomic or  social  interests?  In  a  case  where 
there  are  no  alternatives  but  to  use  a  prod- 
uct that  may  cause  great  harm,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  examine  the  risks  entaUed  in  its 
use  and  weigh  them  against  the  benefits 
that  wlU  spring  from  its  application.  But 
again,  this  is  not  the  case  here.  Ample  sub- 
stitutes exist  for  2,  4,  5-T  and  for  pbenoxy 
herbicides  in  general.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  more  expensive  to  use  and  are  less  ef- 
fective (since  they  are  less  poisonous)  but 
they  are  viable  alternatives  and  they  do 
not  place  undue  stress  on  the  economic  re- 
sources of  man.  In  light  of  the  clear  and 
present  danger  in  the  use  of  2,  4,  5-T  and 
given  the  many  available  substitutes,  there  is 
no  need  and  no  substantial  ground  for  taking 
further  risks  with  the   human  population. 
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since  it  is  basically  the  natural  plant  chem- 
ical amydalin  which  can  be  taken  in  iart» 
doses  for  long  periods  without  ill  effects. 

However,  thousands  of  people  apparently 
believe  laetrUe  can  help  in  cancer.  The  result 
is  that  large  numbers  of  desperate  cancer 
sufferers  travel  to  Mexico  to  be  treated  with 
the  drug,  or  obtain  it  UlegaUy  in  this  coun- 
try. Since  many  of  those  who  take  laetrllo 
are  terminally  ill  patients  whom  no  known 
orthodox  therapy  can  help,  laetnie's  pro- 
ponents ask  why  it  should  be  banned.  They 
point  out  that  in  such  desperate  situations 
even  a  mere  placebo  effect  may  be  helpful 
In  alleviating  pain  and  suffering. 

Experiments  with  laetrile  on  humor- 
diseased  rodents  apparently  have  been  al- 
most uniformly  negative  except  for  some 
curious  initial  results  at  the  Sloan-Ketter- 
Ing  Institute,  which  that  institution  now 
regards  as  spurious.  Nevertheless  the  mere 
fact  that  a  drug  does  not  work  in  mice  and 
rats  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  will 
not  work  in  man.  Just  as  the  fact  that  a 
drug  works  in  rodents  does  not  necessarily 
prove  it  will   also  work   In   man. 

While  laetrile  may  In  fact  be  totally  in- 
effective against  cancer,  it  apparently  is 
harmless;  and  so  long  as  it  is  prohibited  by 
law.  It  will  have  an  Inevitable  fascination 
for  those  who  have  no  other  hope.  It  can- 
not injure  those  unfortunates;  it  might  help 
them,  at  least  psychologically.  Why  should 
the  law  deny  them  such  help? 


PAPERWORK  BURDEN  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
DUCED 


ILLEGAL  LAETRILE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 


OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sale 
of  Laetrile,  an  apparently  harmless  drug 
manufactured  from  fruit  pits,  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Its  proponents  claim  It 
can  help  cure  cancer. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
is  the  case,  there  is  also  no  evidence  of 
adverse  side  effects  from  taking  the  drug. 
In  its  well-intentioned  efforts  to  cre- 
ate a  better,  safer  society.  Government 
often  extends  itself  into  areas  where  the 
need  for  its  presence  has  not  been  firmly 
demonstrated. 

As  a  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1975,  demonstrates, 
the  prohibition  of  the  salt  of  Laetrile 
in  the  United  States — despite  evidence  of 
its  harmlessness  to  humans — is  an  exam- 
ple of  Government  paternalism. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  29,  19751 
Illegal  Laetbile 
Under  present  law,  every  new  drug  is  bom 
guilty  until  and  unless  proved  Innocent;  that 
Is,  it  must  be  proved  to  be  both  efficacious 
and  safe  before  it  may  legally  be  put  on  sale 
in  Interstate  commerce.  A  controversy  over 
the  use  •  of  laetrile  has  revived  questions 
about  the  validity  of  national  drug  policy. 

LaetrUe  Is  a  contraband  drug  because  no- 
body has  presented  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  that  It  is 
useful  In  the  treatment  of  cancer.  There  is 
apparently  little  argxunent  about  its  safety. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everybody  seems  to  favor  cutting  and 
reducing  the  demands  upon  small  busi- 
nessmen by  Federal  agencies  for  the 
filling  out  of  time-  and  labor-consuming 
paperwork,  much  of  which  appears  to 
be  too  complex  and  in  many  cases  un- 
necessary— but  we  need  action. 

Representative  William  Hungate, 
Democrat  of  Missouri,  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Activities  of 
Regulatory  Agencies  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  and  his  subcom- 
mittee is  investigating  this  matter  and 
conducting  hearings  to  determine  how 
this  paperwork  burden  can  be  reduced— 
we  look  forward  to  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  this  subcommittee  as 
a  basis  for  positive  action  in  this 
direction. 

In  this  connection,  the  Nashville 
Banner  in  a  recent  editorial  estimates 
that  small  businessmen  spend  an  esti- 
mated $18  million  each  year  on  paper- 
work, including  unemployment  forms, 
health  forms,  accident  forms,  quarterly 
social  security  forms,  withholding 
forms— and  the  list  goes  on  ad 
infinitum. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  Paperwork  Pile  op  Small  Businessmen 

If  the  average  citizen  thinks  he  has  a  lot 
of  forms  and  reports  to  bother  with  in  his 
dealings   with   big   government,   be   should 
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consider  the  plight  of  the  small  business- 
man. 

Each  year,  smaU  businesses  spend  some 
(18  billion  on  paper  work  alone.  This  In- 
cludes, among  other  things,  unemployment 
forms,  health  forms,  accident  forms,  quar- 
terly social  Security  forms,  withholding 
forms,  and  retirement  forms. 

A  simple  family  store  that  grosses  less 
than  $30,000  a  year  must  fill  out,  on  the 
average,  52  tax  forms  a  year.  SmaU  wonder 
that  your  corner  neighborhood  grocery  store 
Is  part  of  a  vanishing  breed. 

While  many  small  business  owners  simply 
throw  up  their  hands  in  dUguat,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  record  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  businesses  are  Indeed  driven  to 
bankruptcy  by  the  time  and  money  they 
must  spend  in  filling  out  forms  of  various 
kinds. 

Fortunately,  there  is  hope  that  the  paper 
maze  Is  going  to  be  reduced  in  the  future. 
President  Pord  has  signed  into  a  law  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen,  D-Texas, 
setting  up  a  14-member  commission  which 
will  devote  a  two  year  study  to  finding  ways 
to  reduce  the  number  of  reports  both  citi- 
zens and  business  have  to  txirn  in  to  the 
government. 

Let  us  hope  the  commission  itself  wUl  not 
become  preoccupied  with  the  bvislneas  of 
requiring  still  more  reports. 


CONTROLLING    HEALTH    AND 
MEDICAL  SERVICES 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
large  part  of  the  solution  to  the  chronic 
problem  of  maldistribution  of  health 
and  medical  services  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  is  the  increased  use  of  allied 
health  personnel  to  provide  people  with 
basic  prevention-oriented  health  and 
medical  services,  which  were  once  only 
provided  by  physicians. 

Because  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  training  relative  to  medical  school 
education,  these  allied  health  profes- 
sionals, who  are  often  given  formal  titles 
such  as  nurse  practitioners  and  physi- 
cian extenders,  are  able  to  provide  basic 
health  and  medical  services  such  ns 
physical  examinations,  basic  laboratory 
and  diagnostic  testing,  and  comprehen- 
sive health  education  and  coimsellng  at 
lower  costs  than  what  most  physicians 
are  able  to  charge  for  their  thne.  In 
addition,  these  allied  health  profes- 
sionals are  often  more  readily  available 
to  make  house  calls  than  most 
physicians. 

The  efficient  use  of  these  highly 
skilled  members  of  the  health  profes- 
sion is  imperative  if  access  to  good 
health  care  is  ever  to  be  made  a  right 
and  not  a  privilege  of  only  those  with 
sufficient  incomes  to  pay  for  physician's 
services.  I  submit  for  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  which  was  sent  to  my  office 
by  two  registered  nurses  who  have  set 
up  their  own  Independent  practice  In 
the  Chicago  area : 
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What  Happens  When  Nurses  Go  Into 
Private  Practice:  Thet  Promise  Lower 
Costs,  No  Waiting,  and  the  Personal 
Touch 

(By  Mary  Dedinsky) 
Scene  one:  It's  2  p.m.  and  Virginia  Wll- 
Uams,  comfortable  in  her  "uniform"  of 
street  clothes,  pulls  away  from  her  four- 
room  office  at  1004  N.  Front  St.  In  McHenry. 
She  drives  over  a  familiar  path  to  a  house 
a  couple  of  miles  away.  She  knows  the  fam- 
ily Is  expecting  her;  she  strides  up  the  walk, 
carrying  a  large  purse  stuffed  with  two  or 
three  medical  instruments. 

Miss  Williams.  48,  a  registered  nurse  with 
a  master's  degree  In  community  health,  is 
on  one  of  her  weekly  visits  to  a  patient. 
This  patient  is  recuperating  from  a  frac- 
tured hip  and  an  operation  and  treatment 
for  cancer.  She  wUl  give  physician-prescribed 
shots,  teach  the  patient  exercises  necessary 
to  regain  strength,  help  the  patient  walk 
again  and  discuss  a  proper  rehabilitative 
diet  with  other  famUy  members.  Depending 
on  the  needs  of  the  family  and  111  person, 
Miss  Williams  will  spend  from  minutes  to 
many  hours  in  a  home. 

Scene  two:  A  small,  brightly  lit  two-room 
office  at  9748  S.  Roberts  Road,  Paloe  Hills; 
two  nurses  are  discussing  health  problems 
with  patients. 

One  nurse  advises  a  telephone  caller  to 
come  in  later  that  afternoon  to  have  his 
blood  pressure  checked.  Another  nurse  ad- 
ministers a  test  for  diabetes  to  a  woman  In 
her  60's  who  has  a  family  history  of  the  dis- 
ease and  lately  has  experienced  dizziness, 
tiredness  and  weight  loss — all  possible  symp- 
toms of  the  problem.  Shovild  the  patient 
show  positive  indications  of  diabetes,  she 
inunedlately  would  be  sent  to  her  doctor 
along  with  the  nurse's  test  results.  Mean- 
while, the  nurse  takes  the  time  to  discuss 
what  diabetes  is  and  carefully  answers 
questions. 

These  three  women  are  part  of  a  movement 
in  which  nurses  hang  out  their  own  shingles 
and  venture  into  independent  medical  prac- 
tice. Across  the  country,  about  125  registered 
nurses  have  said  "good-by"  to  directly  as- 
sisting doctors  in  hospitals  and  private  of- 
fices; they  are  embarking  on  their  own  pub- 
lic-spirited work. 

They  cannot  provide  the  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  doctors  have  learned 
through  years  of  arduous  training,  the 
injuries  themselves  stress.  But  they,  too, 
have  spent  years  in  training  and  can  play 
an  expanded  role  in  the  health  care  delivery 
system.  Nurses  in  Independent  practice  can 
make  home  visits,  check  blood  pressure, 
screen  for  diabetes,  counsel  about  diets,  as- 
sist new  mothers  and  teach  injection  tech- 
niques quicker  and  for  less  cost  than  most 
doctors  care  to  or  do.  In  addition,  their 
activities  allow  doctors  to  concentrate  on 
and  provide  faster,  more  in-depth  care  to  the 
more  seriously  ill  patients. 

"One  of  our  main  reasons  for  doing  this 
was  because  so  many  people  asked  us  If  some- 
thing like  this  existed,"  said  Mrs.  Marcla 
Catterson,  34,  vice  president  of  Registered 
Professional  Nurses,  P.  C.  (professional  cor- 
poration) in  Palos  Hills.  "These  people 
couldnt  get  a  nurse  to  come  to  their  home 
for  injections  or  baths  or  dressing  changes 
and  they  either  couldn't  or  didn't  want  to  go 
to  a  doctor's  office  and  wait.  They'd  ask  us 
If  we  knew  of  anybody  to  help  them. 

"Then  there  are  patients  who  can  go  home 
from  a  hospital  sooner  or  may  not  even  have 
to  be  hospitalized  if  a  nurse  goes  to  their 
home  to  help  them.  The  visiting  nurses 
(Visiting  Nurses  Assn.)  have  already  been 
around,  but  their  caseload  Is  very  heavy  due 
to  Medicare  or  Medicaid.  There  Is  quite  a 
gap  In  service  for  someone  in  the  middle  class 
who  needs  a  nurse." 

Mrs.  Karon  Gibson,  27,  president  of  the 
corporation,  said  their  group  practice  is  a 
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for-profit  business,  but  stressed:  "Our  big- 
gest goal  Is  to  cut  down  the  cost  and  offer 
a  no-waiting  period.  Normally  people  are 
very  busy  and  don't  want  to  take  off  a  day 
and  sit  around  in  someone's  office.  We  have 
even  gone  to  executives'  offices  to  check  blood 
pressure  or  perform  other  lab  tests  so  they 
don't  have  to  waste  time." 

One  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  favorite  cases  Is  the 
man  and  woman  who  decided  on  Monday  to 
get  married  on  Satiirday  and  required  a  blood 
test — fast.  The  couple  could  not  come  dur- 
ing the  day  and  the  nxirses  worked  full-time 
at  a  hospital  from  3  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  The  solu- 
tion: the  newly-weds-to-be  werr  visited  at 
midnight  and  were  given  an  "untimely,"  but 
highly  satisfactory,  blood  test. 

"You  don't  get  too  many  patients  willing 
to  agree  to  those  kinds  of  terms,  Mrs.  Gibson 
admitted. 

Mrs.  Catterson  and  Mrs.  Gibson  met  In 
1968  while  working  as  registered  nurses  in 
the  psychiatry  department  at  a  community 
hospital  in  Oak  Lawn.  Their  friendship  was 
strengthened  when  they  learned  they  both 
were  married  to  Chicago  policemen.  Setting 
out  on  their  own  has  not  been  easy,  they 
confirm  with  heavy  sighs. 

They  opened  In  September,  1973,  and  stlU 
have  not  drawn  salaries  from  the  enterprise, 
although  lately  they  have  been  breEJtlng  even 
with  their  expenses.  But  in  October,  after 
weeks  of  what  they  call  subtle  harrassment, 
they  were  dismissed  from  their  jobs  at  Christ 
Community  Hospital,  4440  W.  95th,  Oak 
Lawn.  They  say  they  intend  to  fight  the 
hospital's  charges  that  their  independent  jobs 
Interfered  with  hospital  staffing  patterns. 

"Excluding  that  issue,  o\ar  biggest  prob- 
lem has  been  letting  everyone  know  we  are 
here  and  explaining  what  service  we  offer  to 
patients  and  doctors.  Like  physicians,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  advertise."  Mrs.  Gibson  noted. 

Working  primarily  on  Saturdays  and  in  the 
mornings,  the  nurses  estimate  that  they  have 
served  60  patients  since  opening,  with  their 
current  patient  load  running  around  16  pa- 
tients. The  nurses  charge  on  an  individual 
basis,  although  the  minimum  charge  for  an 
office  visit  is  $5,  for  a  house  call  »10  and  for 
an  initial  house  visit  which  includes  a  nurs- 
ing assessment  of  the  patient's  health,  $26. 
Mrs.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  Catterson  invested 
about  $7,000  in  start-up  costs  for  furniture 
and  malpractice  insurance  and  estimate  their 
monthly  expenses  at  about  $500. 

"About  50  per  cent  of  our  work  consists  of 
home  visits,"  Mrs.  Gibson  said.  "About  40  per 
cent  of  our  time  is  spent  in  the  office  screen- 
ing people  for  medical  problems,  checking 
blood  pressure,  taking  throat  cultures  and 
counseling  on  diets.  Then  we  do  about  10  per 
cent  laboratory  work." 

How  do  doctors,  often  conservative  and 
sometimes  condescending  about  the  skills  of 
nurses,  react  to  them  as  Independent 
practitioners? 

"The  majority  of  doctors  seem  to  be  very 
much  for  us  once  they  understand  we  are  not 
attempting  to  infringe  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,"  says  Mrs.  Gibson.  She  talks 
quickly  and  straight  forwardly  about  how  the 
role  of  the  nurse  can  be  enhanced  and  ex- 
panded for  the  benefit  of  patients,  doctors 
and  nurses. 

"We  have  the  time  to  spend  with  patients 
and  their  families,  giving  and  repeating  in- 
depth  counseling  on  medical  problems.  Doc- 
tors too  often  do  not,  and  the  patient  must 
either  wait  or  find  other  means  of  getting  an- 
swers to  his  questions.  We  can  also  help  peo- 
ple to  stay  healthy.  For  Instance,  many  people 
only  get  a  blood  pressure  test  when  they  ars 
already  sick.  If  such  a  test  were  Inexpensive 
and  quick,  why  not  take  it  before  getting 
sick?  That's  preventive  medicine." 

A  consulting  doctor  and  pharmacist  are  on 
a  stand-by  basis  for  whenever  the  nurses  need 
them.  Many  patients  who  come  to  them  do 
not  have  a  doctor  and  do  not  want  one,  Mrs. 
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Cstterson  said.  Although  tbey 
aarlly  refer  patients  to  their  o 
tor.  they  emphasize  that  every 
have  one  to  contact  for  serious 

A  bold  orange  sign  In  the 
patients  that  Registered 
Is  an  organization  designed  to 
for  personal  nursing  care.  It 
our  function  Is  to  aid  your 
clan,  there  will  be  no  medlca 
treatment  available  unless 
physician." 

Saturday.  1:30  pjn.  at  the 
Edwin  and  Isabelle  Chelsea,  of 
Av.,  Palos  Hills,  arrive  to  hav^ 
pressure  checked. 

"These  girls  perform  a  fine 
Chelsea,  a  retired  man  who 
prostate  operation  and  must  _ 
tor  his  blood  pressure.  "Ther« 
with  a  lot  of  these  doctors.  I". 
They're  so  busy  that  they  Just 
like  a  McDonald's  hamburger 
In  and  out,  In  and  out. 

"A  pesty,  nosey  patient  can 
nuts,  too,  with  a  lot  of  questio 
doctors  then  have  a  tendency  to 
In  the  same  category.  You're  1 
and  they  aren't  even  listening. 
•see  you  In  two  weeks.'  that's  It 
Mrs.  Catterson  took  Mr.  and 
blood  pressure  and  chatted  wltl  i 
their  health  in  general.  They 
within  10  minutes.  But  they  p. 
around  a  while  longer  and  soc. 
Mrs.  Chelsea,  who  previously 
running  back  and  forth  from  a 
to  have  her  blood  pressure  che 
used  to  sit  for  two  to  three  hou 
her  doctor.  By  the  time  he  saw  . 
pressure  was  "shooting  near  500. 
"And  you  know,  everyone  tal 
problem  In  getting  a  doctor  at 
you  can't  get  one  in  the  day  eltl 
call  my  doctor  once,  starting  at  . 
finally  got  him  at  8  p  m.  He  does 
office  with  15  other  doctors,  bu  ; 
been  In  trouble  If  it  had  been 
rlbly  serious,"  she  added. 

While  Mrs.  Catterson  and  M 
to  establish  a  stable  business, 
side  Chicago  in  a  community 
glnla  Williams  is  running  a  su 
pendent  practice.  After  consl 
for  over  a  year.  Miss  Williams 
chance  In  March,  1973,  and  o 
doors.  She  Initially  Invested 
grosses  about  81,500  a  month,  .. 
expenses  running  between  $300 

The  focus  of  her  practice  Is  1 
She  said  the  Idea  occurred  to  .. 
was  earning  her  master's  degree 
working  with  the   "well  babies' 
atrlclan's  office. 

"As  a  result  of  that  ^, 

there  Is  so  much  I  could  do 
Miss   Williams   said   gently. 
support,  too.  depending  on  the 
lUness  of  the  child  or  adult, 
a  child  In  a  car  accident  Is  not 
affected.    The    mom    and    dad. 
brothers,  and  relatives  suffer. 
Is  true  for  111  adults  and  „ 

"Family  nursing  allows  me 
practice  I  like.  Counseling  peopli 
handle  health  problems  and 
for  the  future  helps  to  ease  theli 
times." 

Like  Mrs.  Catterson  and  Mrs.  > 
Williams  also  gives  shots,  checks 
sure,  teaches  rehabilitative  exei 
with  arthritic  patients,  provides 
cal  support  to  families  and  fills 
by  doctors'  partial  answers.  She  1: 
answering  service  and  says  she 
whenever  needed. 

"Many  of  my  patients  are 
and   I've  had   a  couple  of  ct.„ 
These  patients  have  made  the  c 
at  home,  near  their  families  in 
cold  Institutional  setting.  But 
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needs  help  preparing  for  his  ultimate  death 
and  the  family  needs  support  In  accepting 
it."  Miss  Williams  said. 

Since  opening.  Miss  Williams  estimates  she 
has  seen  s  total  of  between  160  and  200  pa- 
tients. Some  need  nursing  care  only  once 
or  twice,  while  one  of  her  patients  has  been 
visited  at  least  60  times.  Basic  rates  are  $5 
for  an  office  visit  and  $10  for  a  home  visit, 
although  the  nurse  says  she  may  have  to 
raise  prices  to  meet  inflation.  Although  a  few 
Insurance  companies  are  reimbursing  either 
her  or  her  patients.  Miss  Williams  would  like 
to  see  them  all,  particularly  Blue  Cross,  rec- 
ognize the  service  as  necessary. 

"My  contention  Is  that  families  can  do 
much  more  to  assist  In  medical  care  than 
they're  given  credit  for."  said  Miss  Williams, 
Who  estimated  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
her  practice  Is  In  home  visits.  "At  the  same 
time,  I  feel  nurses  have  a  lot  more  education 
than  they  are  given  credit  for  In  many  situ- 
ations." 

About  100  registered  nurses  have  contacted 
Miss  Williams  in  the  last  year,  seeking  infor- 
mation on  setting  up  an  Independent  prac- 
tice. She  argues  that  not  every  nurse  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  rigors  of  an  Independent, 
community-based  practice;  she  urges  enthu- 
siastic nurses  to  move  cautiously,  earn  a 
master's  In  community  health  and  plan 
thoroughly  before  launching  such  a  project. 

But  she  adds: 

"The  need  Is  there.  I  know  my  work  takes 
the  load  off  some  doctors,  the  medical  care 
system  has  been  quite  occupied  and  preoccu- 
pied with  the  acutely  sick  patient  and  not 
with  those  chronically  111  who  require  home 
care.  That  should  change." 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
a  disturbing  development  within  the 
Manpower  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

In  short,  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion has  decided  to  ignore  the  clear  in- 
tent of  Congress  with  regard  to  expand- 
ing the  senior  citizens  employment  pro- 
grams under  title  IX  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  The  effect  of  this  refusal  is  to 
deny  several  States  the  additional  jobs 
for  the  elderly  that  they  had  been  prom- 
ised. 

I  am  concerned  not  only  that  many 
elderly  citizens  seeking  part-time  em- 
ployment are  not  going  to  get  it,  but  also 
that  on  its  own  authority,  the  Labor 
Department  has  efifectively  impounded 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Some  background  is  necessary  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  situation.  Con- 
gress has  been  seeking  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  elderly  poor  for  some 
time.  In  1973  we  enacted  the  Older 
American  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Act,  title  IX  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  This  title  sought  to  foster  and 
promote  useful  part-time  work  oppor- 
timities  in  community  service  activities 
for  older  unemployed  persons  who  were 
living  in  poverty.  This  title  was  modeled 
after  the  very  successful  Operation 
Mainstream  demonstration  program  ad- 
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ministered  by  four  national  organiza- 
tions involved  with  the  elderly. 

This  year  Congress  was  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
going  to  dismantle  the  Operation  Main- 
stream program   thereby   causing  over 
9,000  older  and  poor  people  to  lose  their 
last  chance  to  provide  for  themselves 
through    these    part-time    community 
service  jobs.  Congress,  realizing  that  this 
would  cause  untold  hardships,  appro- 
priated additional  funding  for  title  K 
In  H.R.  4481,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  so  that  the  soon-to-be-dls- 
missed  Operation  Mainstream  workers 
could  be  transferred  to  title  IX.  Since 
the  model  Operation  Mainstream  pro- 
grams were  not  allocated  equally  among 
the  states,  and  title  IX  jobs  are  allocated 
among  the  States  by  a  formula.  Congress 
mandated  that  each  State  was  to  receive 
the  higher  of  either  their  current  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  level  or  the  title  IX 
formula  level.  This  mandate  established 
an  additional  2,300  part-time  slots  to  be 
allocated  among  those  States  who  had 
less  than  the  title  IX  formula  level.  In 
doing  this.  Congress  recognized  that  the 
additional     appropriation    would    only 
carry  the  program  for  10  months  into 
fiscal  year  1976  and  stated  during  debate 
that  they  would  provide  for  at  least  that 
level  of  funding  in  a  fiscal  year  1976  ap- 
propriations bill. 

When  H.R.  4481  was  vetoed.  Congress 
quickly  provided  for  the  title  IX  pro- 
gram in  House  Joint  Resolution  449. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  499  stipulated 
that  this  continuing  resolution  was  to 
provide  the  same  funding  level  for  title 
IX  that  would  have  been  obtained  with 
the  Emergency  Employment  appropria- 
tions bill  vetoed  by  the  President 

On  July  24.  1975.  the  Department  of 
Labor  announced  that  It  would  not  al- 
locate the  title  IX  enrollment  slots  as 
directed  by  Congress.  There  would  be  no 
additional  opportunities  for  poor  older 
people  to  work. 

Printed  below  are  the  number  of  en- 
rollment positions  that  Congress  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Labor  to  es- 
tablish. Alongside  this  listing  is  the  num- 
ber of  enrollment  positions  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  allow  to  be  es- 
tablished: 

STATE   ALLOCATION    OF   TITLE   IX   ENROLLMENT 
POSITIONS' 


State 


As  directed       As  allocated 

by  Congress    by  Department 

(C.R.  S.  8555)  of  Labor 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona ,11 

Arkansas ...II 

California ..Ill 

Colorado I 

Connecticut I 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbial 

Florida 

Georgia I 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho ", 

Illinois [ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Waine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


201 

63 

117 

460 

1,125 

117 

181 

63 

100 

617 

238 

31 

63 

63 

639 

461 

185 

144 

291 

188 

91 

200 

359 


171 
18 
91 

m 

953 
114 
146 

18 
101 
576 
232 

9 

18 

40 

401 

461 

106 

101 

291 

16Z 

B 

122 

230 
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state 


As  directed  As  allocated 
by  Congress  by  Department 
(C.R.S.  8555;  of  Labor 


Kichigan 

Hinnesota 

Mississippi 

Hissouri 

Montana 

rtebraska 

Nevada 

N«w  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. - 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands — 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming... 

American  Samoa- 
Trust  territories.. 

Total 


461 

589 

129 

333 

130 

107 

63 

63 

46S 

63 

,118 

275 

116 

591 

230 

290 

764 

110 

75 

130 

171 

236 

619 

118 

82 

306 

31 

194 

173 

512 

63 

31 

31 


337 
606 
114 
335 
130 
107 

40 

28 
466 

44 
767 
243 
116 
451 
230 
300 
■567 

82 

75 
119 
171 
164 
586 
122 

85 
306 
9 
124 
180 
519 

40 
9 
9 


14, 666 


12,402 


>  All  nunibers  are  approximate. 

As  my  colleagues  will  note  from  this 
chart,  several  States  stand  to  lose  jobs 
for  seniors  that  were  already  approved 
by  the  Congress.  My  own  State  of  New 
York,  for  example,  will  lose  351  part- 
time  jobs. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
the  Manpower  Administration's  action. 
I  urge  the  members  of  this  body  to  make 
their  feelings  known  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower  Wil- 
liam Kolberg.  I  have  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, Congressman  Daniel  Flood 
to  take  appropriate  action.  I  have  also 
informed  Mr.  Kolberg  of  my  feelings  on 
this  matter. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  correspondence  for 
additional  information: 

N.\TIONAL  COUNCn.  OF  SeNIOB  CITI- 
ZENS, Inc., 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  28,  1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  

Deak  Congressman  Downet:  We  appreci- 
ated receiving  your  letter  of  July  14,  1975,  ex- 
pressing your  support  for  Sxiffolk  County  to 
•ponsor  a  Senior  AIDES  Program. 

We  had  hoped,  as  you  had,  that  Suffolk 
County  would  be  able  to  extend  part-time 
conununity  service  work  opportunities  to 
older  and  poor  people  through  the  Title  IX, 
Senior  AIDES  Program.  Unfortunately,  even 
though  Co.igresi  appropriated  money  In  H.J. 
Res.  499  to  both  continue  and  expand  the 
Title  IX  program,  and  even  though  Congress 
succinctly  directed  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  expand  In  certain  states,  such  as  New  York, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  decided  that  It 
will  not  follow  Congress's  directives. 

In  a  meeting  on  July  24,  1975,  Robert  Mc- 
Connon,  Director  of  National  Programs  for 
the  Manpower  Administration,  said  that  they 
could  not  expand  the  program  since  Con- 
gress, In  H.J.  Res.  499  only  appropriated 
enough  money  to  run  the  program  for  ten 
months  into  the  fiscal  year  1976.  They  decided 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  Senator 
McClellan  and  Senator  Magnuson  had  stated 
during  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  that  they 
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would  provide  funds  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  House 
originally  Initiated  the  additional  funds — 
without  any  request  from  the  Administra- 
tion— in  H.R.  4481.  There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  the  Department  of  Labor  to  think 
that  Congress,  which  has  slnglehandedly 
brought  this  program  into  being,  will  not  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  we  sent  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Kolberg  which  outlines 
the  provisions  passed  by  Congress  In  greater 
detail. 

Sincerely. 

WnXIAM    R.    HUTTON, 

Executive  Director. 

National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  16.  1975. 
Mr.  William  R.  Kolberg, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Lahor.   Constitution   Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Assistant  Secretary  Kolberg  :  As  you 
will  recall  at  a  meeting  with  the  Title  IX/ 
Operation  Mainstream  national  contractors 
you  and  your  staff  suggested  that  as  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  felt  It  could  not  continue 
to  fund  the  over  9,000  Operation  Mainstream 
program  enroUees  from  CETA,  Title  III,  that 
we  should  all  work  together  to  get  the  Op- 
eration Mainstream  program  funded  entire- 
ly under  Title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
The  vehicle  for  this  move  as  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  the  Emergency 
Employment  Appropriation  Bill.  H.R.  4481. 

The  national  contractors  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Labor  presented 
this  to  the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations.  This  subcommittee  pre- 
sented the  suggested  move  to  the  fuU  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  where  members  of 
the  Committee  said  the  provision  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Senate  only  If  the  states 
that  had  high  Operation  Malnsteam  levels 
were  able  to  keep  these  levels  and  the  other 
states,  such  as  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa  etc.,  would  be  enabled 
to  have  their  enrollment  levels  raised  to  the 
Title  IX  formula  level.  This  level  was  to  be 
computed  on  the  additional  appropriation 
contained  in  the  bill,  plus  the  1975  regular 
appropriation  of  912  million.  This  provision 
was  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
April   25    aid    recorded    on   page    6825. 

H.R.  4481  was  vetoed,  but  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  quickly  restored  the  Title  DC 
provisions  of  H.R.  4481  in  H.J.  Res.  499  which 
has  been  signed  into  law. 

The  House  and  Senate  reports  to  H.J.  Res. 
499  explained  that  H.J.  Res.  499  "provides 
the  same  funding  level  that  would  have 
been  obtained  with  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Appropriation  bill."  Senator  Magnu- 
son, in  order  to  prevent  any  misinterpreta- 
tion and  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  his 
subcommittee  and  full  committee's  promise 
to  the  Senators  when  tbe  Title  IX  appropri- 
ation was  first  considered  In  H.R.  4481,  re- 
iterated during  the  Senate  passage  of  H.J. 
Res.  499  on  June  19  that:  "The  'hold  harm- 
less' language  previously  Intended  for  this 
program,  as  contained  In  the  vetoed  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  supplemental,  still 
applies.  This  language  permits  all  States  to 
operate  at  their  full  Title  IX  formula,  or 
'hold  harmless'  level,  whichever  Is  higher,  for 
several  months  Into  fiscal  year  1976.  With 
fiscal  year  1976  appropriations  that  will  be 
included  m  the  regular  bill.  It  Is  our  Intent 
to  provide  the  necessary  funding  to  at  least 
maintain  this  level  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1976." 

The  Senate  report  to  H.J.  Res.  499  also 
directed  that  the  $42,000,000  for "^ the  Title  IX 
program  "be  obligated  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  .  .  ." 

H.J.  Res.  499  was  signed  into  law  on  June 
27,  1975.  Many  states,  knowing  of  the  di- 
rected expansion  In  their  states,  understand- 
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Ing  the  great  need  for  the  program  and 
being  aware  of  the  National  CotmcU's  effect- 
iveness in  setting  up  and  operating  the  pro- 
grams, have  contacted  us  asking  when  we 
were  going  to  begin  the  programs.  We  had 
anticipated  that  we  would  be  able  to  begin 
during  the  first  part  of  July,  but  we  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens 
would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  could 
let  us  know  when  the  Department  of  Labor 
plans  to  release  the  funds  to  continue  and 
expand  the  Title  IX  programs. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Hutton, 

Executive  Director. 

Hottse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  31, 1975. 
Hon.  William  Kolberg, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Constitution 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:   The  recent  decision 
of  the  Manpower  Administration  refusing  to 
expand  the  Title  IX  older  Americans  employ- 
ment program  as  directed  by  H  J.  Res.  499  Is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Aging, 
as  a  representative  from  a  state  that  stands 
to  lose  heavily  from  the  decision  of  your  of- 
fice, and  as  a  member  of  Congress,  I  voice 
strenuous  objection  to  that  decision. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  elderly  poor  will  be  denied  desper- 
ately needed  employment  opportunities  If 
your  decision  remains  Intact.  Also,  by  my  In- 
terpretation, your  decision  contradicts  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress.  I  respectfuUy  re- 
quest your  comments  on  both  these  points. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Downey, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Hotjse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  31. 1975. 

Hon.  Daniel  Flood, 

Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Labor-HEW 
Appropriations,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  express  to 
you  my  concern  that  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
fused to  follow  the  intent  of  Congress  as 
stated  m  H.J.  Res.  499. 

At  Issue  Is  the  expansion  of  senior  citizen 
employment  programs  now  consolidated  un- 
der Title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  AB 
you  know,  when  the  original  regular  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  expansion  of  Title  IX,  HR  4481. 
was  vetoed.  Congress  quickly  provided  for  the 
program  in  H.J.  Res.  499.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  to  H.J.  Res.  stipulated  that 
his  continuing  resolution  was  to  provide  the 
same  funding  level  for  Title  IX  that  would 
have  been  obtained  by  the  vetoed  Emergency 
Employment  appropriation  bill.  On  July  24, 
1975  the  Department  of  LalX)r  announced 
that  they  would  not  allocate  the  Title  IX 
enrollment  slots  as  directed  by  Congress. 

By  my  Interpretation,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment Is  violating  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress. In  your  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
I  respectfully  request  that  you  review  thlB 
important  matter  and  take  appropriate 
action. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Downey, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  31,  1975. 
Hon.  William  Randall, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  the  Aging, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  concerned  that 
recent  decisions  of  the   Manpower   Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Labor  violate 
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corres;  )ondence 


the  clearly  stated  intent  of  thp 
threaten  to  reduce  needed  e 
portunltles  for  senior  citizens 

At  Issue  is  the  Department 
fusal  to  expand  the  Title  IX 
employment  programs  as  dlreqted 
499.  I  have  enclosed  excerpts 
gresslonal  Record  and 
the  National  Council  of  Senior- 
provides  In  greater  detail  the 
legislation.  You  will  note  tha; 
Congress   was  made  very  cleqr 
portant  matter. 

I  think  this  Is  a  situatlorl  of  which  all 
members  of  the  full  Commli  tee  should  be 
made  aware.  I  would  hope  tha ;  each  member 
would  respond  by  Immediately  informing  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  1  lanpower  Wil- 
liam Kolberg  of  their  feeling^  on  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  itowNKT, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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of  Labor's  re- 
senior  citizen 
in  H.J.  Res. 
from  the  Con- 
from 
Citizens  that 
history  of  this 
the  Intent  of 
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HANNAPORD   EXPLAINS 
TION  ON  THE  PAY  RAI3E 
HIGH  FEDERAL  OFFICIAI^ 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 


tin  le 


high 


th; 


v^  as 


Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr 
terday  when  this  body  wai 
the  question  of  increased 
Federal  officials,  I  was  vej-y 
that  most  of  my  colleagues 
debate  on  this  issue.  At  a  . . 
lions  of  Americans  are  out 
many  other  middle  and 
citizens  are  burdened  by  _.^ 
taxes,  I  think  this  vote  was 
sidered  and  inappropriate. 

I  had  Intended  to  offer  an 
separating  the  questions  of 
for  Members  of  Congress  a 
eral  officials,  but  it  was  lost 
lanche  to  end  debate  on 
was  for  this  reason  that  I 
abstain  on  the  vote  on  the 
raise  package. 

I  believe  a  cost-of-living 
necessary  for  the  17,000  oth^r 
Federal  employees  who 
salary  increase  since  Marcjh 
eluded  in  this  legislation, 
period,  the  cost  of  living 
47  percent.  If  this  pay  raise 
granted,    the    recruitment 
Government  officials  would 
severely  hampered,  and  our 
would  be  faced  with  the 
brain  drain  to  the  private 
But  a  cost-of-living  Increase 

bers  of  Congress  is  an  

question.  I  have  consistently 
pay  raise  for  legislators  d 
rent  recession.  While  the 
has  risen  47  percent  since 

raise,  we  still  make  a 

and  should  share  the  sting 
along  with  the  rest  of  the 
At  a  time  when  we  are 
store  the  faith  of 
national  political  Institutiori 
slon  of  this  body  to  grant 
raise  Is  unfortimate. 


hi  is 


Americans 


HIS   POSI- 
BILLFOR 


Speaker,  yes- 
considering 
l»ay  for  high 
disturbed 
fished  to  end 
when  mll- 
jof  work  and 
I^wer  Income 
prices  and 
hastily  con- 


amendment 

increased  pay 

1  other  Fed- 

in  the  ava- 

subject.  It 

forced  to 

overall  pay 


had 


increase  is 
high  level 
not  had  a 
1969,  in- 
juring that 
increased 
not  been 
3f    top-level 
have  been 
'  Uovemment 
prospect  of  a 
seftor. 
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cast 
I  he 


people. 


working  to  re- 
in their 
the  deci- 
tself  a  pay 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent weeks,  numerous  ai-tlcles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Nation's  major  newspapers 
describing  how  the  inflow  of  money  into 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  is  reach- 
ing near  record  levels.  I  raise  this  point 
because,  at  the  beginning  of  my  term, 
many  of  my  colleagues  were  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  the  housing  industry  was  In 
a  state  of  collapse.  Indeed,  the  crisis  in 
the  housing  industry  can  be  attributed 
to  disintermediation,  that  is,  the  flow  of 
funds  out  of  savings  and  loans  and  into 
other  financial  iastitutions  and  invest- 
ments offering  a  higher  rate  of  return 
and  not  restricted  by  a  Government-ap- 
proved interest  rate  ceiling — I  refer  in 
this  last  phrase  specifically  to  regula- 
tion Q. 

But  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  the  fact 
that  this  disintermediation  was  caused 
by  massive  Federal  borrowing  in  the  pri- 
vate money  markets,  borrowing  neces- 
sitated by  the  responsibility  for  finan- 
cing the  ever-growing  Federal  deficit 
which  results  from  ever-increasing  Fed- 
eral spending  mandated  by  Congress. 
The  budget  debt  in  fiscal  year  1975  was 
$44.2  billion  and  will  grow  to  somewhere 
between  $70  billion  and  $90  billion  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year. 

Rather  than  waiting  to  see  just  what 
form  the  economic  recovery  would  take, 
and  rather  than  seeking  a  permanent 
solution  to  this  problem  so  common  dur- 
ing periods  of  tight  money.  Congress  at- 
tempted to  enact  hastily  thought  out 
legislation  which,  if  passed,  could  only 
have  covered  up  artificially-Induced  dif- 
ficulties deeply  rooted  in  the  Nation's 
financial  markets.  For  example,  the 
credit  reporting  bill,  H.R.  6676,  would 
have  provided  the  Congress  with  the 
means  to  direct  commercial  banks  to  lend 
their  money  where  the  Congress  tells 
them  to.  Not  only  would  such  a  measure 
have  increased  Government  encroach- 
ment into  the  free-market  mechanism 
but  it  undoubtedly  would  also,  if  passed, 
have  led  to  congressional  pressure  to 
force  banks  to  put  money  into  housing. 
This,  indeed,  seems  almost  ludicrous 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  overspending  by 
this  body  is  a  primary  cause  of  the  cur- 
rent housing  crunch.  And  second,  the 
Emergency  Middle-Income  housing  bill 
would  have  mandated  the  expenditure 
of  billions  on  wasteful  direct  cash  pay- 
ments to  prospective  home  buyers  as  well 
as  unrealistically  low  subsidized  mort- 
gage interest  rates. 

Fortunately,  neither  of  these  bills 
passed.  Unfortunately,  however.  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  see  that  such  spur-of- 
the  moment  measures  as  these  not  only 
mandate  increased  Government  inter- 
ference In  the  private  sector,  and  larger 
and  larger  budget  deficits — which  lead 
to  more  Federal  borrowing,  higher  inter- 
est rates,  more  disintermediation,  less 


money  available  for  housing  and  so 
forth — but  also  exacerbate  the  root 
causes  of  problems  they  were  intended 
to  remedy. 

I  have  previously  argued  in  favor  of 
variable  rate  mortgages  and  still  feel 
that  this  mechanism  offers  the  most 
fruitful  prospect  for  solving  housing  woes 
that  often  accompany  periods  of  tight 
money.  But  I  want  to  reemphasize  here 
the  fact  that  the  recent  inflows  into  sav- 
ings and  loans  have  occurred  without 
Government  interference  in  private  mar- 
kets, which  thus  indicates  that  Congress 
all  too  often  acts  out  of  political  expedi- 
ency and  haste  rather  than  common 
sense  and  good  judgment. 

One  note  of  caution,  however.  The  re- 
cent massive  inflow  of  funds  into  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  has  gone 
into  passbook  accounts  rather  than  cer- 
tificates of  deposit.  Experts  attribute  this 
trend  to  consumer  expectations  that  in- 
terest rates  will  once  again  rise  because 
of  projected  Federal  borrowing.  Indeed, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Treasury  will  have 
to  borrow  nearly  $75  billion  in  this  calen- 
dar year  to  flnance  the  debt. 

One  can  expect  to  see,  then.  Increased 
outflows  from  the  savings  and  loans,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  homebuyer  and  the 
housing  industry.  In  the  long  run,  if  this 
problem  is  to  be  solved.  Congress  must 
learn  to  tighten  its  belt  and  to  adopt 
well-thought  out  legislation  that  is  based 
on  an  assessment  of  long-term  needs. 
Om-  citizens  can  not  tolerate  legislative 
action  that  is  poorly  conceived  and  rash- 
ly-enacted, and  that  is  based  solely  on 
contingencies  of  the  day. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAIL 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
system  plan  of  the  U.S.  Railway  Asso- 
ciation to  create  ConRall,  a  new  corpo- 
ration to  operate  properties  of  the  seven 
bankrupt  carriers  of  the  northeast  re- 
gion has  now  been  delivered  to  Con- 
gress and  we  will  have  the  chance,  the 
responsibility  to  accept  or  reject  this 
plan. 

In  many  respects  USRA  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. USRA  has  worked  diligently, 
meeting  expected  deadlines  and  doing 
an  amazing  job  under  difficult  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  basic  terms  which  the 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  provided  them 
to  work  with  set  up  limitations. 

Having  said  this  I  now  want  to  say 
that  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  should  be 
amended  to  change  some  of  the  basic 
terms  of  the  act.  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  for  that  pur- 
pose; namely,  to  help  eliminate  some  of 
the  controversy  about  the  branch  line 
Issue  and  to  do  this  in  a  way  that  could 
provide  more  revenue  for  ConRall. 

My  bin  identifies  a  certain  class  of 
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light  density  lines  for  which  inclusion 
In  the  ConRall  system  has  not  been  rec- 
ommended. It  mandates  ConRall  to 
maintain  service  on  those  lines  during 
the  2 -year  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  plan  and  it  provides  an  au- 
thorization for  funds  to  cover  any  real 
losses  that  ConRail  sustains  in  carry- 
ing out  these  provisions. 

The  lines  so  treated  under  the  bill  are 
those  lines  segments  on  which  operat- 
ing revenue  exceeds  operating  loss  with 
the  exception  of  costs  incurred  beyond 
the  branch  lines.  Such  lines  have  cer- 
tain common  characteristics :  They  tend 
to  generate  large  volumes  of  freight; 
they  tend  to  serve  customers  who  con- 
sider rail  service  essential;  and  they  ac- 
tually contribute  more  revenue  than 
loss  to  the  total  rail  network,  thus, 
possibly  contributing  financially  to 
ConRail. 

What  I  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
costs  that  USRA  has  included  as  costs 
incurred  beyond  the  branch  line  are  in 
fact  avoidable  costs  which  will  disap- 
pear if  the  branch  line  Is  abandoned.  So 
my  bill  allows  a  2 -year  moratorium  for 
the  discontinuance  of  service  on  these 
lines — and  on  other  lines  which  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  service  to  them — 
during  which  the  GAO  is  directed  to 
audit  the  accounting  system  USRA  used 
to  determine  avoidable  costs  on  the  spe- 
cial light  density  lines  and  to  make  a 
report  of  its  findings  to  USRA  and  the 
Congress. 

Second,  the  bill  forces  USRA  to  dis- 
tinguish between  branch  lines  and  lines 
which  are  currently  a  mainline  of  the 
railroads  being  reorganized  under  the 
act.  Whereas  the  abandonment  of  a 
branch  line  affects  a  limited  area 
through  which  the  branch  line  passes, 
abandonment  of  a  mainline  can  affect 
entire  multistate  regions  unless  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  freight  still 
can  move  on  the  new  system. 

Accordingly  my  bill  prohibits  the  dis- 
continuance of  any  current  Intercity- 
interstate  mainline  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  first,  the  track  con- 
dition on  the  new  route  has  been  re- 
stored to  top  condition  and  second,  the 
new  route  actually  can  carry  all  of  the 
freight  that  was  carried  by  the  old  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  joined  by  cosponsors  from  States 
affected  by  this  legislation.  Those  States 
include,  besides  Indiana,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  West  Virginia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  amendment  that  Mr.  O'Nbill 
introduced  to  eliminate  all  ceilings  from 
the  House  Budget  Resolution,  Including 
the  5  percent  cap  on  Federal  pay  and 
the  7  percent  cap  on  social  security  and 
retirement  benefits.  As  you  may  recall, 
that  amendment  to  remove  the  pay  and 
retirement  caps  passed  by  a  vote  of  234 
to  171,  with  the  vigorous  support  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  always  welcome  the  views  of  my 
constituents  who  differ  with  me  on  the 
positions  I  take.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
like  to  have  read  and  introduced  into 
the  Record  the  following  letter  from  my 
constituent,    Ms.    Gladys    C.    Kloman, 
which  is  cosigned  by  14  of  her  private- 
sector  coworkers. 
Hon.  Joseph  Fisher, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fisher:  According  to  a  report 
In  the  Washington  Star  on  July  15,  1875, 
present  Indications  are  that  Ck>ngress  would 
overturn  a  proposal  by  the  President  limit- 
ing a  Federal  pay  raise  to  five  percent  (5% ) . 
I  hope  this  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  Fisher,  I  voted  against  Representative 
Broyhlll  (as  did  many  others)  because  Mr. 
BroyhlU  was  a  leader  for  all  causes  that 
would  benefit  the  Federal  Worker,  at  the 
expense  of  private  Industry.  Anytime  there 
Is  a  Federal  pay  raise  the  cost  of  living  In 
the  Washington  area  Increases.  Are  you 
aware  of  the  thousands  that  do  not  work 
for  the  Federal  Government,  that  are  forced 
to  bear  this  burden,  that  not  only  have  not 
had  any  Increase  but  In  some  cases  are  on 
welfare  or  unemployed?  There  are  no  head- 
lines pleading  our  cause,  no  Civil  Service 
Commission,  no  OflSce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  no  unions  fighting  for  those  of  us 
in  small  private  Industry. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Fisher,  that  you  as 
our  Representative  In  Congress  will  think  of 
us  when  you  vote  and  plead  our  cause.  I  shall 
be  anxious  to  find  out. 

The   additional   signatures  on   this  letter 
are  some  of  my  co-workers  who  share  my 
views,  and  we  wish  to  have  this  letter  read 
as  an  open  letter  to  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gladys  C.  Kloman, 

and  14  cosigners. 


CONSTITUENT  OPPOSITION  TO 
THE  REMOVAL  OF  CEILINGS  ON 
FEDERAL    PAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  3 
months  ago  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
joined  with  me  to  register  our  support 


THE  RATE  OF  INFLATION 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  projected  9  percent  inflation  rate  for 
1975  worries  all  of  us.  What  worries  me 
in  particular  is  that  again,  food  and  en- 
ergy prices  are  expected  to  comprise  half 
of  that  rate. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  interested  in 
the  current  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  into  competition 
among  supermarket  chains.  While  I  will 
readily  agree  that  there  are  some  cost 
increases  which  we  cannot  expect  the 
food  chains  to  absorb,  such  as  increased 
costs  of  transportation  and  energy,  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  the  Increased 
costs  to  the  consumers  arising  from  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  integration  among 
the  food  chains  Is  open  to  challenge. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  anticompet- 
itive practices  cost  consumers  $80  bil- 
lion per  year  in  higher  price  tags  at  the 
marketplace.  These  same  practices  also 
tend  to  keep  other  entrepreneurs  out  of 
the  business  world.  In  sum,  the  free  mar- 
ket system  can  only  work  when  com- 
petition thrives,  thereby  helping  both 
business  and  the  consumer. 

I  am  inserting  below  a  most  informa- 
tive article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  July  23 : 

Food    Store    Profits    Rise 
(By  Frances  Cerra) 

Since  food  prices  began  rising  dramatically 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nlneteen-seventles, 
the  question  of  who  Is  responsible  has  been 
nagging  at  consumers.  A  recent  report  by 
the  economic  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  Is  Investigating  competition 
among  supermarket  chains,  offers  some  new 
insight  into  this  question,  although  no  de- 
finitive answer. 

While  the  report  concludes  that  the  "very 
rapid  retail  food  price  Increases  since  1972 
(amounting  to  45  per  cent  through  1974)  are 
explained  primarily  by  Increases  In  the  prices 
of  raw  food  products,"  It  spotlights  the  fact 
that  profits  of  the  supermarket  chains  have 
been  not  only  comfortable,  but  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  rest  of  American  Industry. 
The  exception  Is  A&P.  which  has  suffered  big 
losses. 

Although  the  supermarket  Industry  prefers 
to  discuss  Its  profits  In  terms  of  sales,  the 
report  rejects  this  standard  as  misleading. 
Between  1952  and  1971,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  Internal  Revenue  Service  data 
are  available,  food  retaUers  earned  an  8.9 
per  cent  aversige  after-tax  return  on  Invest- 
ment. 

That  rate  was  almost  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  6  per  cent  earned  by  other  retaUers. 
and  about  13  per  cent  higher  than  the  aver- 
age rate  of  aU  American  manufacturers. 

The  picture  from  then  on  la  somewhat 
clouded  by  the  behavior  of  A&P,  which 
sought  to  bolster  Its  lagging  sales  through 
its  now-defunct  WEO  operation.  The  report 
shows  that  this  effort  depressed  the  profits 
of  other  chains  competing  with  A&P  in  1972. 
Chains  not  In  competition  with  A&P,  pri- 
marily on  the  West  Coast,  avoided  this  tem- 
porary slump. 

After  1972,  the  chains  recovered,  however, 
and  estimates  for  1974  show  the  45  largest 
chains  earned  10.9  per  cent  on  Investment, 
excluding  A&P.  Food  manufacturers  as  a 
group  earned  6.7  per  cent  last  year,  while  all 
manufacturers  earned  an  average  8  per  cent. 

The  report  shows  clearly  how  a  1  per  cent 
return  on  sales  can  mean  a  very  healthy  profit 
on  Investment.  Waldbaum's,  for  example,  had 
such  a  per  cent  profit  on  sales  In  1974  but 
earned  a  15.9  per  cent  return  on  investment. 

The  report  also  offers  some  Information  on 
price  markupe  by  the  chains.  On  a  percent- 
age basis,  their  markup  actually  declined  by  a 
fraction  of  a  percentage  point  between  1971 
and  1973.  But  In  terms  of  dollars,  the  margin 
Increased  35  per  cent. 

Dr.  Russell  C.  Parker,  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector for  special  projects  In  the  commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Economics  and  the  author 
of  the  report,  said  It  Is  not  clear  what  cost 
factors  accounted  for  this  Increase.  But  he 
said  In  an  Interview  that  the  commission 
hoped  to  answer  such  questions  In  Its  current 
Investigation  of  chain  completion  In  six  cities. 
New  York  Is  not  among  the  six,  but  Jersey 
City  Is. 

Four  of  the  chains  under  Investigation, 
however,  have  refused  to  comply  with  sub- 
poenas of  their  records,  and  the  F.T.C.  la 
expected  to  seek  a  court  order  to  force  com- 
pliance. The  chains  that  are  Safeway,  Wlnn- 
Dlxle,  Lucky  and  Giant  Food. 
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NATIONAL  BLACK  WOME^ 
CAL  LEADERSHIP 


SPOLin- 
CAUCUS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 
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Mr.    CONYERS.   Mr 
May  1975  there  are  3,503 
ofiBcials   in   the   United 
whom  are  mayors  and  530 
women.  Among  the 
form  the  base  for  recruiting 
ship  and  politically  educatiijg 
zens  is  the  National  Black 
litical  Leadership  Caucus. 
of  this  year  the  Leadership 
vened  a  National  Legislativ< 
in  Washington  the  theme 
"Legislation    is    the   Key 
Equality."  The   conference 
successful  in  maintaining 
political     organization     a 
women. 

The  Leadership  Caucus 
December  of  1971.  Its  guidi^ig 
current  chairperson  is  Nelis 
of   Detroit,  where  the. 
headquartered.  Its  purpose 
and  educate  all  black  womer 
the  Nation.  Those  interested 
vated  toward  imderstandinj 
politics  In  our  everyday  livini  r 
of  women  in  the  political  a 

The  Leadership  Caucus 
prominent  black  women  in 
came  dissatisfied  with  their 
national  women's  conferences 
ing  the  early  1960's.  As  one 
Caucus  recalled: 

Black  women  were  obviously 
Ity  and  their  Input  wa-s  not  on 
non-support  of  their  motions, 
left  meetings  feeling  that  they 
been  permitted  to  make  a  con 
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The  first  step  in  organizin  ? 
ership  Caucus  was  to  compile 
lists  of  women  active  in 
fairs  and  politics.  When  this 
plished,  a  preliminary  plankiing 
ing  was  arranged.  The  Honofable 
lores  Tucker,  secretary  of 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl\}ania 
Florine  James,   president  o 
Federation  of  Democratic  Wbmen 
Elizabeth  Duncan  Koontz  of 
ment  of  Labor;  Hildegardeis 
Maryland  State  Representai  iv 
Hernandez,  a  housing  expert 
geles;  Verda  Welcome,  a  Mar ,' 
Senator:  and  Nelis  J.  Saun<fers 
time  a  Michigan  State 
formed  the  core  of  the  new 
December  4.  1971,  this  exec|utive 
mittee  convened  the  first 
the  Caucus,  which  attracted 
of  women  from  18  States, 
man.   Avis   Holmes,   and   former 
Legislator  Alma  G.  Stallworlji 
igan  are  past  ofBcers  of  the 

In  the  4  years  of  its  exL<;te4ce 
tional  Black  Women's  Poll 
ship  Caucus  has  grown  in 
and  has  extended  the  scope  o 
ties.  It  still  primarily  seeks 
black  women  who  are 
a  career  in  politics  ?nd 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  unique  organization  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  it  for  its  indefatigable  efforts  in 
raising  the  political  awareness  of  black 
people. 
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Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  the  remarks  Mr.  John  L. 
Waner  made  before  the  Manpower  and 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  on 
July  22.  The  text  of  Mr.  Waner's  remarks 
on  housing  follow: 
Openino    Statement    of    John    L.    Waner 

Before  the  Manpower  and  Housing  Sxjb- 

COMMrrTEE    OF    the     COMMrrXEE    ON    Gov- 

ERjjMENT  Operations,  July  22,   1975 
Mr.     Chairman     and     Members     of     the 
Committee: 

My  name  Is  John  Waner  and  since  Sep- 
tember of  1971  I  have  been  the  Area  Director 
for  HUD  In  Chicago,  Illinois. 

To  those  who  deal  with  our  Chicago  agency 
and  to  the  community  at  large,  I  may  appear 
as  a  large  frog  In  a  small  pond.  But  here  In 
Washington  I  am  more  accurately  seemed 
as  one  tadpole  In  a  very  large  body  of  water. 
There  are  some  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  tadpole  and  the  frog.  The  tadpole 
is  largely  dependent,  not  Independent.  He 
exists  In  a  hostile  environment  with  com- 
paratively little  perspnal  protection.  He 
Is  eaten  up  more  often  than  he  eats.  He  Is 
largely  Ignored  by  the  larger  frogs. 

But  he  has  one  thing  to  look  forward  to. 
Someday,  If  he  survives,  he  will  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  a  full  grown  frog. 

But  at  this  point,  my  metaphor  begins 
to  fall  apart.  The  tadpole  who  Is  a  HUD 
Director  can  only  hope  to  be  the  best  tad- 
pole in  the  pond.  Realistically,  he  has  very 
little  expectation  of  achieving  the  decision- 
making status  of  a  fully  grown  frog.  He  must, 
m  other  words,  do  the  best  possible  Job  at 
his  level  and  within  the  limited  authority 
granted  him. 

It  Is  evident  to  all  of  us  that  the  problem 
of  adequate  housln?.  deeply  Important  as 
that  is  to  those  of  us  whose  full  effort  is 
directed  towards  hnnrlllne  th<\t  problem,  is 
only  one  part  of  a  deeply  troubled  American 
society.  We  In  the  field  of  housing  are  not 
totally  unique  in  our  misery.  The  criticism 
leveled  against  us  In  HUD  is  not  spared 
others. 

Many  of  the  vocal  critics  who  charge  us 
with  lacking  sensitivity  to  human  needs, 
with  being  enmeshed  In  time  consuming  red 
tape,  with  falling  to  move  in  a  meaningful 
way  towards  those  objectives  which  the  Con- 
gress has  mandated,  are  equally  vocal  in 
assprting  the  diminished  confidence  of  the 
American  Public  in  government  generally, 
at  national,  state  and  local  levels;  equally 
vocal  in  criticizing  the  attitudes  and  oper- 
ation of  the  buslnes?  communltv:  equally 
vocal  in  identlfving  the  social  conflicts  which 
deepen  at  times  when,  as  now,  our  economy 
is  troubled. 

It  is  in  this  overall  context  that  our  prob- 
lems in  HUD  must  l>e  viewed. 

Let  me  be  quick  to  add  that  in  placing 
housing  and  HUD  within  the  larger  frame- 
work of  overall  national  problems,  I  am  not 
seeking  to  divert  your  attention  from  HUD, 
our  role,  our  responsibility  and  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  met  or  failed  to  meet  the 
mandates  of  Congressional  directives. 
Instead,  let  me  say  bluntly  that  much  of 


the  criticism  leveled  against  us  in  the  recent 
Chicago  Tribune  Series  is  founded  in  fact. 
I  will  never  be  one  of  those  who  turns  aside 
all  criticism  with  a  blanket  denial.  Whei» 
we  are  at  fault,  we  gain  more  by  open  ad- 
mission and  prompt  correction  of  error. 
Where  we  are  not  at  fault  or  where  we  share 
a  divided  responsibility  and  are  denied  the 
tools  needed  for  correction,  we  should  be 
equally  vigorous  and  plain  spoken  in  our 
rebuttal. 

For  example,  it  Is  sometimes  charged  that 
actions  by  HUD  Itself  or  actions  which  HUD 
permits  private  Mortgagees  to  take,  are  not 
consistent  with  prudent  business  practices. 
It  Is  clear  that  there  is  some  truth  in  such 
a  statement,  but  it  Is  equally  true  that  the 
reason  Is  clear. 

In  May  of  1968,  Secretary  Weaver  of  HtJt) 
referred  to  "a  special  high  risk  fund  estab- 
lished with  clear  congressional  recognition 
that  the  fund  would  not  be  actuarially 
sound  and  would  require  appropriation." 
That  same  month,  speaking  in  support  of  the 
1968  Housing  Bill,  Senator  Sparkman  waa 
quoted  In  the  May  24th  Congressional  Record 
as  saying  in  part,  "PHA  is  to  i'-sure  mort- 
gages for  families  In  the  run-down  neigh- 
borhoods of  our  cities  without  regard  to  eco- 
nomic soundness  requirements  and  other 
limiting  restrictions,  having  In  mind  the 
need  for  adequate  housing  for  families  in 
these  areas." 

Here  we  encounter  a  plain  statement  of 
the  special  mission  with  which  HUD  wu 
charged. 

Now,  prudent  lenders  have  a  high  sensl- 
tivity  to  risk.  In  the  conventional  field  of 
financing,  a  lender  sensitive  to  risk  and  to 
his  responsibility  for  protecting  the  funds 
entrusted  to  his  care,  establishes  high  stand- 
ards for  the  quality  of  collateral  and  the 
quality  of  the  credit  on  which  he  is  willing 
to  lend.  In  the  field  of  housing  as  In  the 
business  market,  this  must  tend  to  elimi- 
nate all  but  the  very  best  of  applicants.  In- 
deed, In  the  very  early  days  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  when  the  agency 
employees  were  endeavorlne  to  apply  these 
same  high  criteria  to  the  housing  loans  which 
they  would  approve.  FHA  came  under  heavy 
fire,  on  the  grounds  that  a  total  dedication 
to  high  standards  would  tend  to  discrimi- 
nate against  a  substantial  nart  of  that  public 
which  sought  financing  for  housing.  (In 
Chicago  a  suit  charging  HUD  with  redlining 
is  still  in  the  courts.)  Community  groups, 
individuals  and  people  in  public  office  re- 
mind us  that  our  oblle-atlon  Is  more  than 
purely  economic.  Particularly  in  the  1968 
Act  we  were  required  to  understand  that  our 
decisions  have  social  Implications  as  well  as 
economic  ones. 

Now  I  ask  you  to  consider  how  dlfBcult  an 
adjustment  we  were  called  upon  to  make. 
The  pure  economics  of  a  given  decision  might 
dictate  negative  on  a  particular  application, 
but  the  social  Implications  might,  with 
equal  clarity,  dictate  an  opposite  conclusion. 
The  Job  of  FHA  field  employees  was  to  rec- 
oncile these  rival  considerations. 

Each  decision  has  to  be  made  in  a  form 
which  would  satisfy  a  good  many  different 
people  and  groups  with  different  orienta- 
tions. Each  decision  has  to  satisfy  the  per- 
son affected.  It  has  to  satisfy  the  overall  pcA- 
icy  of  the  particular  HUD  office.  It  has  to 
satisfy  the  overall  community.  It  has  to 
satisfy  the  business  community.  It  has  to 
satisfy  office  holders.  It  has  to  satisfy  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  community  groups, 
and  In  many  instances  the  various  media, 
who  know  little  If  anything  about  rules, 
regulations,  manuals,  or  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, who  try  to  Impress  viewers  that  what* 
shown  in  true. 

I  submit  to  you,  that  in  your  own  experi- 
ence it  Is  near  Impossible  to  satisfy  every- 
one with  every  decision.  But  the  essentUl 
point  which  I  seek  to  make  here,  is  that  the 
underlying  responsibility  of  HUD  to  matt 
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thousands  of  decisions,  which  combined  so- 
ciological and  economic  consideration  in  the 
exact  mi.x.  which  would  satisfy  everyone, 
forecast  at  the  outset  the  likelihood  that  a 
decision  made  by  one  person  on  Friday  would 
be  criticized  on  Monday  by  someone  else 
who  had  the  advantage  of  knowlnc  the  pre- 
c'se  result  of  the  Friday  decision.  In  the 
Sports  world,  they  call  this  Monday  morn- 
ing quarterbarklnt;. 

I  say  then,  that  it  Is  not  fair  to  criticize 
HUD  for  not  providing  a  series  of  easy  solu- 
tions to  a  very  complex  problem.  When  we 
tried  to  maintain  high  standards,  we  were 
criticized  for  denying  the  use  of  our  pro- 
grams to  those  most  In  need.  When  we  re- 
laxed our  requirements  to  conform  to  Con- 
gressional legislation,  the  criticism  came 
from  the  other  direction. 

But  If  you  will  grant  that  combining  the 
instincts  of  a  sociologist  and  those  of  an 
economist  In  a  single  person  Is  extremely 
difficult,  I  certainly  cannot  object  at  Inquiry 
Into  the  manner  in  which  we  have  discharged 
our  responsibilities. 

Here  I  would  say  frankly  that  we  have 
handled  poorly  some  things  which  could 
have  been  handled  much  b?tter.  Nor  would 
I  truthfully  say  that  since  1971,  our  han- 
dling has  shown  steady  improvement. 

If,  going  back  years,  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority from  the  Central  Office  in  Washing- 
ton to  the  Area  Directors  in  the  field,  was 
not  adequate,  that  situation  has  not  im- 
proved. If  in  the  past  years,  the  flow  of  di- 
rectives from  our  top  echelons  was  heavy. 
It  has  not  lessened  today.  If  in  our  stafllng, 
we  found  otirselves  understaffed  in  the  criti- 
cal areas  which  related  directly  to  Housing 
Production,  an.'  overstaffed  and  overdirected 
in  the  related  are  is.  that  situation  has  not 
changed  substantially. 

One  thing  which  certainly  has  Increased 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  quantity,  if 
not  the  quality,  of  task  forces,  review  forces. 
Inquiries  and  investigations,  lengthy  and 
detailed  reports  followed  by  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed replies  which  led  to  further  lengthy 
and  detailed  reports  and  replies,  etc. 

Before  it  is  thought  that  I  am  objecting 
to  Congre'?slonal  Inquiry,  let  me  add  that 
almost  all  of  the  visiting  firemen  and  inter- 
rogators came  from  within  HUD  Itself.  We 
who  are  at  the  base  of  that  lofty  pyramid 
known  ns  HUD,  devote  a  considerable  part 
of  our  time  replying  to,  or  meeting  with, 
representatives  of  the  echelons  above  us. 

To  say  that  the  morale  of  the  rank  and 
file  within  HUD  is  not  high  is  really  to  view 
the  situation  through  rose  colored  glasses. 
One  recent  investigative  team  spoke  of  the 
poor  morals  in  one  of  my  sections.  Startled, 
I  made  immediate  inquiry  and  was  relieved 
to  discover  that  the  "s"  on  morals  should 
have  been  an  "e".  I  did  feel  that  the  differ- 
ence between  morals  and  morale  was  im- 
portant. 

In  another  Instance,  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion discovered  what  had  been  evident  to  us 
for  months,  that  in  a  particular  section  we 
were  understaffed  by  four  people.  However, 
since  the  budget  confronting  us  called  for  a 
further  reduction  in  that  staff  by  two  people. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  next 
investigation  will  find  us  to  be  understaffed 
by  six  people. 

This  Is  of  course  only  one  illustration  of 
the  time  consuming  examinations  with 
which  we  are  favored.  And  while  I  am  con- 
stantly assured  by  the  Central  Office  that 
the  Intent  Is  to  help  my  people  and  not  to 
hurt  them,  this  is  not  the  perception  of  the 
rank  and  file  within  HUD.  The  point  that 
I  am  making  Is  that  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority from  the  Central  Office  to  the  Area 
Office  Is  largely  Inadequate.  No  public  assur- 
ance that  such  delegation  baa  been  made 
can  controvert  the  actual  fact  that  few  Area 
Directors  believe  they  have  it.  Indeed,  much 
of  their  actual  day-to-day  experience  Is  to 
the  contrary. 
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It  sometimes  strikes  me  as  ironic  that 
while  I  have  the  authority  to  endorse  for 
in.surance  a  project  involving  10,  15  or  20 
rollUon  dollars,  I  may  lack  the  authority  to 
make  one  decisive  move  that  would  solve 
a  situation,  rather  than  take  weeks  of  time 
and  endless  hours  of  conferences,  telephone 
calls  and  letters;  all  of  this  (In  some  in- 
stances), leading  to  a  proposed  solution 
which  is  not  at  all  responsive  to  the  prob- 
lem Itself. 

By  no  means  am  I  suggesting  that  the 
direction  and  supervision  from  the  Central 
Office  Is  vrtthout  value.  A  thirsty  man  can 
welcome  a  glass  of  water,  but  If  a  fire  hose 
is  directed  toward  his  mouth,  turned  on 
full  blast  and  permitted  to  remain  on  for 
an  extended  period,  not  only  Is  his  thirst 
quickly  satisfied,  but  he  can  turn  from  a 
man  In  thirst  to  one  who  Is  drowning.  In 
short :  enough  is  enough. 

No  question  but  that  not  every  Area  Direc- 
tor might  welcome  major  responsibility.  In 
large  corporations,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  division  director  who  is  reluctant  to 
accept  responsibility.  But  in  successful  cor- 
porations, these  executives  are  removed  and 
replaced.  And  I  will  say  before  you  say  It, 
that  if  the  shoe  fits  me,  I  should  wear  it. 

There  are  worn-out  and  obsolete  practices 
ciurent  in  HUD,  which  depart  drastically 
from  modern  practices  In  the  outside  world. 
There  are  forms  which  were  well  suited  for 
their  original  purpose,  but  although  the 
purpose  has  changed,  the  form  remains  un- 
changed. Like  any  bureaucracy,  EtUD  is  re- 
sistive to  change.  Yet  this  resistance  has  be- 
come so  solidified  as  to  win  for  HUD,  in  the 
public  mind,  the  unenviable  image  of  the 
most  cumbersome,  backward  and  Ineffective 
of  all  agencies. 

Let  me  add  at  this  point  that  those  who 
would  charge  the  present  Secretary,  Carla 
Hills,  with  failure  to  resolve  the  situation, 
should  be  reminded  that  she  has  had  only 
four  months  to  determine  the  dimensions 
of,  and  provide  the  solutions  for,  problems  In 
HUD  administration  which  go  back  seven 
or  more  years.  I  have  seen  her  make  more 
decisions  to  improve  HUD's  image  In  a  lew 
weeks  than  all  of  the  other  Secretaries  of 
HUD  since  1968. 

Our  problem  did  not  prise  over  nleht  and 
It  cannot  be  solved  over  nleht.  But  a  tre- 
mendous acceleration  in  the  rate  of  solu- 
tions is  porfectlv  possible.  We  could  do  a 
good  deal  more  to  respond  more  rapidly  to 
urgent  problems.  To  many  critics,  we  appear 
to  approach  problem-solving  in  m'jch  ton 
lelsurelv  a  fashion — they  key  word  Is 
"UKGENT!" 

I  recognize  that  our  society  is  the  loser  If 
government,  business  and  the  peneral  public 
are  to  be  pitted  one  against  the  other.  And 
that  is  also  true  within  the  government  It- 
self, with  its  separate  branches.  We  gain  more 
by  Joining  hands  than  by  pointing  fingers. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  need  of  delegating 
authority  to  the  field  offices.  Aloni  with  that, 
my  goal  is  greater  delegation  of  resoonslbllitv 
to  the  private  Mortgagee.  The  better  among 
these  have  long  sought  more  responsibility. 
But  as  good  businessmen,  they  emphasize 
that  authority  must  be  co-extensive  with  re- 
sponsibility, If  effective  management  is  to 
result. 

I  am  not  trying  here  to  define  the  nature 
of  that  Increased  responsibility.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  some  Mortgagees  who  could 
not  handle  increased  responsibility.  My  solu- 
tion would  be  similar  to  that  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  Area  Directors:  Replace 
those  who  cannot  handle  responsibility. 

Members  of  the  Committee:  This  Is  not  a 
forum  In  which  I  can  speak  of  the  specifics. 
Yet  I  am  not  comfortable  speaking  In  gen- 
eralities. In  Its  legislation.  Congress  estab- 
lishes goals,  and  outlines  In  broad  terms  Its 
general  approach  to  meeting  those  goals.  It 
does  appear  that  somewhere  between  the 
Congressional    halls    and    the    HUD    offices. 
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something  Is  lost  in  the  translation.  If  the 
procedvu-al  techniques  devised  by  HUD  to 
Implement  the  Congressional  mandate,  fall 
considerably  short  of  success.  It  is  the  pro- 
cedural technique  which  requiras  correction. 
Many  studies,  reports,  and  b::oks  have  been 
written  about  this  subject.  What  If  any- 
thing has  been  done?  No  cne  here  will  deny 
that  housing  In  our  major  cities  Is  in  worse 
shape  today  than  it  was  in  1968.  With  thou- 
sands cf  bizarre,  tragic,  heartbreaking  home- 
ownership  failures.  The  administration  of 
some  of  our  programs  has  contributed  to  the 
draining  of  the  economic  vitality  of  entire 
neighborhoods  and  communities.  Ours  have 
not  been  so  much  the  sins  of  commission  as 
the  sins  of  omission. 

The  situation  Is  not  impossible  of  correc- 
tion. But  perhaps  too  much  of  the  corrective 
effort  has  been  in-house.  I  have  dealt  with 
Mortgagees  whose  training  and  experience 
I  respect,  and  some  of  them  have  Indicated 
unhapplness  at  their  Inability  to  persuade 
HUD  to  consider  meaningful  corrections 
which  la  the  opinion  of  these  Mortgagees, 
would  remove  obstacles,  eliminate  delays  and 
accomplish  the  Job.  Because  some  of  these 
private  people  have  spent  as  much  time  with 
the  HUD  programs  as  have  some  of  the  HUD 
veterans,  a  Joint  task  force  with  substantial 
representation  from  the  private  sector, 
charged  with  eliminating,  correcting,  and 
expediting  procedures  might  accomplish 
even  more  than  a  professional  management 
consultant  firm  might  do  by  way  of  analysis. 

These  then  are  two  recommendations. 

What  would  I  ask  from  the  Congress  Itself? 

The  committee  Is  properly  concerned  with 
the  cost  of  an  operation.  First,  In  the  In- 
terest of  economy,  we  can,  to  an  extent, 
delegate  authority  without  increasing  our 
own  staff  to  handle  those  tasks,  thus  econ- 
omy can  result.  To  the  extent  that  any 
function  could  be  handled  by  the  private 
sector  without  sacrificing  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  the  government  interest,  economy 
is  possible.  I  do  not  believe  that  separation 
of  the  FHA  function  from  the  overall  HUD 
functions  could  result  In  greater  efficiency, 
as  It  would  result  In  duplication  of  effort 
In  many  areas  which  are  all  needed  In  Block 
Grant   b-nd   PHA   functions. 

But  I  must  emphasize  that  budgetary  re- 
strictions find  us  understaffed  In  some  crit- 
ical areas.  If  property  Inspections  are  to  be 
made,  an  adequate  number  of  Inspectors 
must  be  available.  If  approval  of  architec- 
tural design  Is  to  be  made,  competent  archi- 
tects must  be  available.  If  construction  costs 
are  to  lie  properly  evaluated,  competent  cost 
analysts  must  be  on  hand.  These  are  essen- 
tial technical  skUls,  somewhat  different,  for 
example,  than  determining  the  adequacy  ol 
an  Affirmative  Action  Program.  I  am  not 
ignoring  the  latter.  I  am  saying  simply  that 
different  skills  are  required. 

There  Is  a  wlde.':pread  public  impression 
that  Housing  does  not  In  fact  enjoy  the 
priority  attributed  to  It  in  public  state- 
ments In  the  private  world,  an  individual's 
priorities  ran  largely  be  determined  by  the 
percentage  of  disposable  funds  which  he  de- 
votes to  any  particular  purpose.  Other  agen- 
cies of  government  will  have  claims  upon 
the  public  purse  which  rival  those  of  Hous- 
ing It  is  not  for  us,  but  for  the  Congress 
to  determine  how  much  shall  be  made  avail- 
able; for  housing,  for  highways,  for  spAce 
exploration,  for  defense,  et  cetera.  But  one 
thing  Is  sure,  the  housing  Industry,  if 
healthy,  provides  a  great  Impact  upon  the 
economy 

"If  It  IS  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  that 
the  funds  available  for  providing  housing 
for  people  of  very  modest  Income  are  ade- 
quate funds,  I  must  accept  that  judgment. 

If  It  Is  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  hous- 
ing adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  is  now  available  or  scheduled 
for  early  construction.  I  must  accept  that 
Judgment   also.   It   will,   however,    be    clear 
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that   I   would   bave   s«rlous 
each  score.  If  it  Is  the  opinio:  i 
that  staff  cuts  In  the  field  are  _ 
I,  as  a  frontline  oijerator,  must 
test,  as  I  need  the  troops  to 
ate  on  the  firing  line. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Hou4b 
mended  staff  cuts  in  the 
seriously  affect  my  ability  to 
responsibilities.  If  cuts  are 
make  them  In  Washington 
field   where   the   programs   are 
the  public. 

Let  me  close  with  an  appeal 
mlttee: 

There   Is    wide-spread 
couragement  In  the  Housing 
the  part  of  rank   and  file  H_ 
the  private  builders,  the  private 
and   the  public.   HUD  employoi 
future  In  doubt.  They  feel  tha|; 
ment  Is  questioned  and  even 
in    Issue.    Worried,    uncertain, 
criticized.  Interrogated,  lecture* 
proacbed — all    too   many    are 
All  too  often,  they  avoid  „ 
In  areas  where  once  they  felt 
fldence.  This  attitude  feeds 
results  in  diminished  produ^™ 
themselves  mistrusted,  they  ar< 
of  those  with  whom  they  deal 
WhUe  a  powerful  statement 
fldence  In  their  abUlty  and 
of  Itself  cause  a  change  In 
beginning.    Hopefully,    this 
find    cause    to    make    such 
Yet,  even  then,  it  will  take  a 
Even  If  told  directly  that 
granted   Increased  authority, 
disbelief  on  the  part  of  many.  ., 
has  long  been  told  he  may  not 
refrigerator    without    permission 
easily  change,  the  very  moment 
tlon  Is  lifted.  Continued  enci 
be  required,  for  weeks  if  not  „ 

Members  of  the  Congress:  It  ». 
of  one  Great  American  City,  tha 
ally  ungovernable.  I  do  not  bell 
true  of  HUD.  It  can  be  dlrectei  1 
the  Job. 

A  cynic  might  say  that  at 
have  no  direction  to  go  but 
that  direction  should  be  our 
I  hope  very  much  that  In  the 
I  can  make  a  significant 
effort.  Thank  you. 
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JACK    KUBIK,    BERWYN 
MAN  OP  THE 


YEAR 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
gratulate  Mr.  John  R.  Kublk 
designation  as  "Man  of  the 
Berwyn  Rotary  Club;  and  to 
to  my  colleagues  this  ou 
munity  leader  from  my 
eluding  the  following : 
Jack  Kobik  Named  Rotary  Mak  c^  the  Year 

Ufc  Vice  President  and 
Jack  R.  Kublk  has  been  named 
Rotary  Club's  1975  Pour  Way 
the  Year,  becoming  the  second  j^, 
club's  history  to  win  the  coveted 

Kublk,  a  Riverside  resident,  waa 
the  basis  of  the  club's  "4-way  1 
stresses  truth,  concern,  good  will 
friendship    and   consideration 
cerned.  Last  year's  winner  was 
National  Bank  President  WUllam 

The  avard  goss  annually  to  a 
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who  has  achieved  recognition  In  his  com- 
munity, has  worked  for  the  betterment  of  his 
community,  and  has  shown  a  concern  for  the 
people  In  the  community. 

"Dally  he  evaluates  hundreds  of  stories 
and  items  that  come  over  his  desk,"  said 
Award  Chairman  Rene  Calvert.  "Every  day 
he  puts  his  Integrity  on  the  line,  his  Judg- 
ment and  experience  in  written  articles,"  he 
went  on. 

Kublk  said  he  was  overwhelmed  at  the 
honor,  because  "In  the  newspaper  business, 
to  do  the  right  thing  is  what's  expected.  It 
is  when  we  do  wrong  that  we  must  be  re- 
minded to  take  a  second  look." 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  effort  to  put  out  a  paper — 
and  we  make  our  share  of  mistakes.  However, 
sometimes  people  take  exception  to  our  In- 
terpretation. We  always  anger  someone,  and 
I  am  glad  that  we  do  please  as  many  as  we 
do.  We  always  seek  to  improve  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  community." 

Kublk  noted  that  "my  heart  and  soiil  are 
here  in  Cicero  and  Berwyn.  I  love  these  com- 
munities; I  love  their  people,  their  busi- 
nesses. We  will  always  be  around  to  protect 
the  interests  of  Berwyn  and  Cicero,  to  help 
clubs  like  the  Rotary  to  do  their  good  works." 
Kublk  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Cicero  Community  Chest,  South 
Berwyn  Business  and  Civic  Association, 
Cicero  Boys  Club,  Junior  Achievement  and 
MacNeal  Memorial  Hospital. 
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WHEN  THE  BOSS  GETS  IN  TROUBLE 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

op   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
voices  from  a  distant  past,  the  time  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  we  read  and  hear  stri- 
dent defenses  of  the  free  market  system, 
the  profit  motive,  and  American  capital- 
ism. Corporate  executives.  In  countless 
speeches  throughout  the  country  In  this 
year  of  recession,  express  deep  concern 
about  the  "antibusiness  feeling"  across 
the  country  today.  Their  words  reflect 
suspicion  and  doubt  as  to  how  the  cor- 
porate community  Is  viewed  by  the 
American  people. 

Over  and  above  the  terribly  poor  per- 
formance of  our  economy,  they  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  be  concerned.  For  when 
major  oil  companies  raise  gasoline  prices 
in  concert,  when  enormous  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  leak  out  piecemeal, 
when  scandalous  revelations  of  bribes 
and  questionable  campaign  contributions 
abroad  are  made,  and  when  participation 
in  boycotts  with  the  Arab  nations  is  un- 
covered, there  are  grounds  for  a  ques- 
tioning of  some  of  the  values  the  corpo- 
rate community  shares  and  lives  by. 

In  the  past  2  years,  growing  out  of 
the  Watergate  investigations,  many  in- 
stances of  corporate  wrongdoing  have 
been  revealed  and  pimished.  Most  dis- 
tressing, however,  has  not  been  the  re- 
sults of  the  Government's  policing  of 
business,  but  the  lack  of  effective  polic- 
ing of  business  Itself— thereby  inviting 
the  distrustful  scrutiny  business  finds  so 
Intimidating  and  demeaning. 

The  example  that  prestigious  sectors 
of  the  corporate  community  tire  setting 
for  the  Nation  falls  far  short  of  the  Ideals 
of  frugality  and  rectitude  which  are 
trumpeted  in  corporate  speeches.  This  is 


a  tragic  phenomenon  which  concerns  us 
all.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  dilemma  from  the  July  3i 
1975,  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  follows: 
When  the  Boss  Oets  in  Trouble 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — Businessmen  are  forever 
asking  why  their  reputations  keep  dropping 
In  the  eyes  of  the  public.  For  part  of  the 
answer,  they  might  look  at  what's  been  hap- 
pening in  the  board  rooms  and  executive 
suites  of  Northrop  Corp.,  Ashland  Oil  Inc 
and  PhilUps  Petroleum  Co. 

The  chief  executive  officers  of  these  three 
large  companies — Thomas  V.  Jones,  Orln  B 
Atkins,  and  W.  P.  Martin— have  been  found 
guUty,  or  have  conceded  they  were  guilty,  of 
imlawful  use  of  company  funds.  The  miscon- 
duct generally  Involved  the  creation  and  11- 
legal  disbursement  of  corporate  slush  funds 
for  political  purposes. 

The  lawbreaklng,  in  Itself,  is  remarkable 
Men  of  such  stature  might  be  assumed  to 
have  personal  standards  that  would  rule  out 
illegality,  particularly  when  it  consists  of 
efforts  to  subvert  the  American  political 
process. 

But  what  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
the  lawbreaklng  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  three  companies 
have  responded  to  it.  Par  from  firing  the 
men,  the  boards  have  issued  expressions  of 
support  for  the  wrongdoers.  Furthermore 
directors  of  PhUUps  and  Ashland  even  have 
sought  to  excuse  the  Illegality  by  arguing  that 
such  practices  were  widespread  or  that  the 
men  didn't  know  the  laws  were  being  en- 
forced. 

And  today.  Messrs.  Jones.  Atkins  and 
Martin  are  continuing  to  rim  Northrop  Ash- 
land and  Phillips. 

Several  other  cases,  loosely  similar  to  these, 
have  come  to  light,  mainly  as  a  result  of  In- 
vestigations related  to  Watergate.  But  of 
those  that  have  been  resolved  so  far.  theee 
three  best  typify  the  type  of  violations  in- 
volved. Also,  they  well  Illustrate  the  forglve- 
and-forget  approach  that  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing as  the  most  prevalent  response  of 
corporate  directors  to  this  latest  wave  of 
high-level  Illegality. 

While  corporate  directors,  and  the  malefac- 
tors themselves,  have  been  offering  a  variety 
of  self-serving  Justifications  for  all  this 
wrongdoing,  hardly  anyone  of  responsibility 
in  American  business  has  spoken  out  sternly 
against  the  actions  of  his  peers.  Last  week, 
Irving  S.  Shapiro,  chairman  of  Du  Pont  Co.. 
did  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  Illegal 
campaign  contributions  of  some  companies 
"have  cast  a  cloud  on  the  character  and  the 
credibility  of  corporations."  Mr.  Shapiro  re- 
affirmed Du  Font's  policy  against  corporate 
contributions  to  federal  campaigns  (such 
contributions  are  Ulegal).  and  announced 
that  the  company  Is  establishing  a  public 
register  of  solicitations  of,  and  contributions 
from,  Du  Pont  executives  personally.  Such 
candor  on  the  subject  of  political  contribu- 
tions is  far  from  typical  of  big  business,  how- 
ever. 

Meanwhile,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  brought  suits  against  some 
offenders  and  has  implied  that  more  suits  lie 
ahead  unless  businessmen  themselves  put  an 
end  to  the  abuses. 

PUBLIC  LOSS  OF  CONFIDENCE 

Commissioner  A.  A.  Sommer  Jr.  of  the  SEC 
discxissed  the  problem  In  a  speech  the  other 
day.  He  noted  a  Harris  Poll  reporting  that  the 
number  of  Americans  expressing  a  "great 
deal  of  confidence"  in  business  leaders  had 
dropped  from  65%  to  27%  between  1966  and 
1973.  "Businessmen."  Mr.  Sommer  said  "have 
been  singularly  slow  to  raise  their  voices  In 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  their  fellow  busi- 
nessmen, conduct  which  inevitably  hurts  all 
businessmen." 

Referring  to  revelations  of  "deceit,  cunning 
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and  deviousness"  among  prominent  corporate 
officials,  Mr.  Sommer  declared  that  it's  time 
for  businessmen  to  devise  "within  their  com- 
munity a  means  of  developing  and  enforcing 
g  code  of  responsibility."  Business,  he  added, 
"constantly  complains  of  the  Intrusion  of 
government  in  its  affairs.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  antidote  to  this  tendency  than  strong 
jction  by  businessmen  to  prove  .  .  .  that  they 
are  truly  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  their 
fellow  businessmen.   .   .  ." 

The  companies  knovim  to  have  broken  the 
law  by  contributing  corporate  funds  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  1972  campaign  Include  some  of 
America's  largest:  OiUf  Oil  Corp.,  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Branlff  Airways,  Inc., 
American  Airlines  Inc.  and  Minnesota  Min- 
ing &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Of  all  the  slush-fund  cases,  however,  only 
at  3M  does  It  appear  possible  that  any  exec- 
utive might  go  to  Jail.  Some  3M  officials  ■ 
engaged  in  susplclotis  tax  maneuvers  while 
retrieving  $100  bills  paid  as  "legal  fees"  In 
Switzerland,  funds  that  then  were  channeled 
into  political  campaigns.  Two  former  execu- 
tives have  been  Indicted  for  tax  fraud  and.  If 
convicted,  could  go  to  Jail. 

The  generally  light  Judicial  treatment  of 
wrongdoers  stems  partly  from  a  crucial  deci- 
sion made  by  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox  in  October  1973.  Faced  with 
the  near-impossibility  of  uncovering  cor- 
porate slush  funds  without  help  from  insid- 
ers, Mr.  Cox  announced  that  his  office  would 
charge  the  "primarily  responsible"  corporate 
official  In  each  case  with  a  misdemeanor, 
rather  than  a  felony.  He  hoped,  correctly  as  It 
turned  out,  that  this  would  prompt  com- 
panies to  come  forward  voluntaally  with  ad- 
missions of  guilt. 

As  these  misdemeanor  cases  have  gone  to 
court,  judges  have  tended  to  go  lightly  on  the 
first  offenders  Involved.  Thus  the  sentences 
so  far  have  consisted  only  of  relatively  small 
fines. 

To  understand  the  slush-fund  violations, 
it's  useful  to  look  closely  at  the  cases  of 
Phillips,  Northrop  and  Ashland,  about  which 
quite  a  bit  is  known  now.  partly  because  of 
public  documents  arising  from  SEC  investi- 
gations. 

At  Phillips,  Mr.  Martin  became  Involved,  as 
senior  vice  president,  in  a  complex  kickback 
scheme  requiring  overseas  contractors  to 
channel  $2.6  million  through  foreign  conduits 
for  deposit  in  Swiss  accounts;  of  this  sum  the 
company  allocated  $585,000  for  political  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Martin  accepted  the  task  in  1968 
of  "monitoring"  kickback  payments  from  one 
contractor  and  he  moved  cash  from  Switzer- 
land to  company  headquarters.  As  president 
of  PhUUps  in  1973,  Mr.  Martin  personally  gave 
corporate  cash  to  two  tight-fisted  subordi- 
nates who  didn't  care  to  spend  even  $500  of 
their  own  money  for  tickets  to  political  din- 
ners. Mr.  Martin  wasn't  charged  with  any 
crime.  In  accord  with  the  policy  laid  down  by 
Prosecutor  Cox.  the  government  negotiated 
a  misdemeanor  plea  with  Mr.  Martin's  pred- 
ecessor, William  W.  Keeler;  Mr.  Keeler  was 
fined  $1,000. 

Now  that  the  slush  fund  has  been  uncov- 
ered, the  Phillips  board  concedes  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's "participation  in  the  program  of  unlaw- 
ful political  contributions."  But  the  direc- 
tors, in  a  special  report  to  shareholders, 
sought  to  excuse  him  saying  he  had  "for  the 
most  part"  merely  "acquiesced"  In  miscon- 
duct initiated  long  age  by  his  superiors.  The 
directors  added  that  to  take  "any  action" 
against  him  would  "district"  him  from  mak- 
ing money  for  shareholders. 

At  Northrop,  Mr.  Jones  masterminded  an 
elaborate  plan  to  launder  corporate  money 
through  a  constUtant  in  Paris.  Some  $50,000 
from  this  slush  fund  went  (unknown  to  Mr. 
Jones)  for  hush-money  payments  to  the 
Watergate  burglars.  To  conceal  the  Illegal 
fimd,  Mr.  Jones  Induced  three  Northrop  exec- 
utives to  prepare  bogus,  backdated  promis- 
sory notes  Intended  to  prove  that  an  earlier 
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$100,000  Northrop  payment  to  the  Nixon 
campaign  hadn't  come  from  corporate  cof- 
fers, in  violation  of  law. 

The  Senate  Watergate  Committee,  In  a  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  described  the  following 
activities  of  Mr.  Jones  In  connection  with  the 
slush  fund;  He  personally  brought  the  bogus 
documents  to  Washington;  he  prepared  fake 
correspondence  with  the  Paris  consultant;  he 
lied  to  the  General  Accounting  Office:  he 
signed  an  untruthful  answer  to  question- 
naires from  the  Watergate  Committee;  he 
lied  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  he  gave  perjured  testimony  to  a  federal 
grand  Jury  (which  Watergate  prosecutors  let 
him  recant) . 

Mr.  Jones  pleaded  guilty  to  a  felony.  He 
could  have  been  imprisoned  for  five  years, 
but  Federal  Judge  George  Hart  instead  levied 
a  $5,000  fine  on  the  executive — who  was  earn- 
ing $225,000  a  year. 

Even  before  Mr.  Jones'  sentencing  in  May, 
1974.  the  Northrop  board  agreed  to  keep 
him  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Jones  agreed  to 
reimburse  Northrop  for  illegal  contributions 
and  for  "other  company  expenses  which  have 
resulted  from  these  contributions."  Six 
months  later,  however,  the  board — while 
praising  his  "Integrity" — waived  the  reim- 
bursement pledge.  Instead  of  repaying  his 
share  of  Northrop's  $1  million  outlay  for 
lawyers  and  auditors,  Mr.  Jones  was  per- 
mitted to  pay  Just  $50,000 — which  the  com- 
pany quietly  loaned  him,  at  less  than  the 
prime  rate  of  interest. 

Then,  in  Senate  testimony  last  month,  Mr. 
Jones  acknowledged  that  he  may  have  un- 
intentionally signaled  subordinates  to  pay 
$450,000  in  bribes  to  two  generals  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Following  this  new  disclosure,  North- 
rop's directors  burdened  him  with  a  "heavy 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  lrreg\ilarlties 
and  Improprieties"  within  the  company.  They 
accepted  his  resignation  as  chairman — but 
kept  him  on  as  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  although  they  implied  that  he  might 
be  replaced  in  the  next  year.  Northrop's 
growth  "can  to  a  large  measure  be  credited 
to  his  efforts,"  directors  said. 

WHILE   AT    ASHLAND    OIL    .    .    . 

Similarly,  directors  of  Ashland  Oil  forgave 
chief  executive  officer  Orln  Atkins  for  being 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  (the  executive 
pleaded  no  contest).  They  also  excused  his 
participation  In  generating  an  $800,000  slush 
fund  and  his  "error"  in  making  "Inaccurate" 
statements  to  Watergate  prosecutors  about 
Illegal  political  payments. 

Mr.  Atkins  once  personally  withdrew 
$125,000  from  the  company's  account  In  a 
Geneva  bank  and  carried  half  the  cash  to 
corporate  headquarters  In  Ashland,  Ky., 
where  it  eventually  was  used  for  political 
contributions.  (The  company's  assistant  sec- 
retary carried  the  other  half.)  Nevertheless, 
Ashland's  directors  are  unanimously  resolved 
to  keep  Mr.  Atkins  on  the  Job.  Like  Northrop's 
board.  Ashland's  pointed  to  the  company's 
growth  under  Mr.  Atkins"  "forceful  leader- 
ship." Mr.  Atkins  merely  acted  in  what  he 
thought  was  the  company's  "best  Interests." 
the  board  explained,  and  in  any  case  he 
didn't  think  federal  laws  prohibiting  corpo- 
rate contributions  were  being  enforced. 

This  argument,  implying  that  a  law's  non- 
enforcement  somehow  Justifies  its  violation. 
Isn't  based  on  fact.  "U.S.  Starts  Enforcing 
Laws  Barring  Political  Gifts  by  Firms. 
Unions."  a  front-page  headline  in  this  news- 
paper said  in  November,  1969.  An  accompany- 
ing article  cited  indictments  that  had  been 
brought  against  10  corporations  and  It  quoted 
warnings  that  the  government  would  hence- 
forth prosecute  not  only  corporations  but 
executives,  too.  "It's  going  to  be  hard  for 
anybody  to  plead  surprise  after  so  many 
prosecutions  in  such  a  short  time,"  an  assist- 
ant attorney  general  was  quoted  as  saying. 

In  fact,  the  Justice  Department  leveled 
a  13-count  indictment  in  1971  against  United 
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Mine  Workers  President  W-A.  (Tony)  Boyle 
for  arranging  $49,250  in  Illegal  union  political 
gifts.  Mr.  Boyle's  widely  publicized  trial  be- 
g^an  Just  as  corporations  were  restocking 
slush  fimds  for  election  year  1972.  In  June 
the  union  boss  was  found  guilty  on  all  counts. 
The  government  demanded  a  maximum  sen- 
tence in  order  to  deter  "others  In  a  position 
of  trust."  A  federal  Judge  sent  him  to  Jail 
for  three  years. 


LONG      BEACH      SHIPYARD      COM- 
MANDER TO  RETIRE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  month  the  Port  of  Long 
Beach  and  the  surrounding  community 
will  lose  a  dear  and  valuable  friend.  Capt. 
Anthony  W.  Duacsek  is  retiring  as  com- 
mander of  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

Captain  Duacsek  has  served  as  head 
of  the  shipyard  since  August  14,  1973.  A 
native  Los  Angeleno,  Duacsek  first 
joined  the  Navy  in  1943,  after  receiving 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, he  was  commissioned  as  an  ensign 
at  the  Midshipman  School  of  Notre 
Dame  University  in  1945. 

Following  service  in  various  ships  and 
shore  stations,  Captain  Duacsek  found 
himself  stationed  on  the  U.S.S.  Valley 
Forge  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war.  At  that  time  the  Valley  Forge  was 
the  only  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  operating 
in  the  Far  East,  and  so  the  initial  air- 
strikes  on  North  Korea  were  made  by 
planes  flying  from  her  decks.  For  his 
service  as  boiler  division  officer  during 
that  action,  Tony  Duacsek  received  a 
Navy  Commendation  Medal. 

In  1954,  Captain  Duacsek  graduated 
from  the  Navy  Postgraduate  School  with 
a  masters  degree  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering. The  following  year,  he  reported 
for  duty  at  the  Naval  Repair  Facility  in 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

After  serving  as  a  ship  superintend- 
ent for  carriers,  and  as  assistant  plan- 
ning and  estimating  superintendent 
for  carriers,  destroyers  and  subma- 
rines: Captain  Duacsek  was  stationed 
for  6  years  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  A 
year's  duty  In  Vietnam  followed.  In  1966, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
served  at  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval 
Shipyard  at  Hunters  Point. 

Captain  Duacsek  came  to  Long  Beach 
after  serving  as  executive  director  for 
fleet  maintenance,  modernization  and 
logistic  support  In  the  Naval  Ship  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Under  his  direction.  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  has  continued  to  be  a 
vital  link  In  the  naval  ship  maintenance 
system.  Captain  Duacsek 's  tour  of  duty 
in  our  community  has  been  marked  by 
efficiency,  fairness,  and  dedication  to 
his  post. 

Captain  Duacsek  has  also  been  active 
in  community  affairs.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
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National  Conference  of 
Jews,  the  American 
tennlal     Committee     of 
American    Red    Cross, 
Beach  Chamber  of 
also  served  as  vice  presidei^t 
Angeles  Federal  Executive 
as  a  member  of  the  boarc 
to  the  School  of  Business 
tion,  California  State 
Beach.  Captain  Duacsek  is 
tlve  member  of  the  Long 
Club. 

Because  of  the  fine  job 
as  Commander  of  the  Long 
Shipyard,  as  well  as  his 
ties  in   the   civilian 
Anthony  W.  Duacsek  will 
membered  by  the  city  and 
Beach,  and  the  entire  harbor 
well  as  by  the  men  and 
enough  to  have  served  und^r 
mand. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in 
Ing  Captain  Duacsek  on  th« 
of  a  distinguished  career  in 
of  his  country.  We  would  _ 
our  best  wishes  to  the  capta$i 
wife,    Lou,    and    their , 
Diane,  Loraine,  and  Monica 
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WORK:    THE   KEY  TO 
REHABHJTATIO  ^ 

HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEtJTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  31.  i975 
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Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
is  dawning  for  the  mental 
and  other  handicapped 
United  States,  but  the  day 
ly  and  the  clouds  continue 
of  the  light  which  attempt 
through. 

One  of   the  generally  for|ivard 
taken  was  the  U.S.  district 
sion  of  December  1973,  known 
against  Brennan.   In  esseno; 
cision  interprets  the  Pair  Lax» 
ards  Act  of  1938,  and  subsequent 
amendment,  to  apply  to  mmtally 
tarded,  mentally  ill,  and  the 
State  facilities,  public  and 
short,  institutionalized  patiekit 
must  be  paid  according  to  th( ; 
wage  laws,  or  they  cannot  wc^k. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with 
this  and  similar  decisions 
prevent  peonage  or  exploitatit)n 
one  can  deny  that  such 
the  pasrt  existed.  The  fact  is 
decision  should  have  been 
gained  soon  after  the  Civil 
The  fact  also  is  that  the 
of  resident  populations  In 
today  trends  toward  a  highejr 
age  of  severely  retarded, 
ped  residents  who  generally 
pable  of  performing  remunerative 
as  defined  In  Labor  Dei 
tions.  If  they  can.  they  probably 
not  be  in  the  institution 
place.  This  trend  will  surelj 
as  more  and  more  communi 
become  available  for  the  less 
tarded  who  can  live  In  a  comiiunlty. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  an  attempt  to  find  solid  statistical 
information,  we  have  contacted  all  50 
States  in  hopes  of  getting  a  composite 
reaction  to  the  impact  of  the  Souder  de- 
cision. But  such  information  is  hard  to 
come  by,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
many  States  closed  their  response  by  ask- 
ing "When  your  study  is  completed, 
would  you  share  it  with  us?"  However, 
best  evidence  Indicates  there  are  some- 
thing fewer  than  200,000  retardates  in 
the  Nation's  247  institutions.  Add  to  this 
the  mentally  ill  and  the  aged  and  we  are 
talking  about  a  substantial  number  of 
U.S.  citizens.  Further,  as  expected,  the 
answers  run  the  gamut  from  complete 
and  total  agreement  with  the  Souder  de- 
cision, to  outright  opposition  and  all  de- 
grees in  between. 

Without  challenging  the  Intent  of  the 
decision,  there  is,  I  believe,  ample  evi- 
dence that  too  many  of  the  institution- 
alized citizens  now  have,  because  of  the 
decision,  been  deprived  of  one  of  their 
most  basic  and  cherished  rights — the 
right  to  achieve,  to  accomplish. 

And  they  have  so  little,  sometimes, 
which  they  can  hold  up  to  their  limited 
sphere  and  say  "See,  I  did  it!"  And  now, 
a  group  of  citizens,  admittedly  small  in 
number,  have  had  their  world  devas- 
tated. There  was  a  time  when  the  most 
serious  punishment  which  could  be  meted 
out  to  a  patient  was  to  take  his  job  away 
from  him. 

The  common  response  to  pleas  from 
parents  and  others  who  oppose  the  cur- 
rent status  is  "Let  the  State  provide  the 
money.  That's  their  responsibility."  As 
a  Labor  Department  administrator  said 
to  one  of  my  staff  members, 

It's  up  to  the  states  to  provide  the  money 
to  pay  these  people.  After  all,  the  Governor 
works,  and  they  pay  him,  don't  they? 

My  staff  member  was  not  Impressed 
by  the  comparison,  nor  would  the  little 
guy  be  who  used  to  work  In  the  pantry 
of  an  Institution.  For  weeks  after  the 
decision  he  showed  up  to  help  In  the 
kitchen,  to  serve  food,  to  wait  tables— 
admittedly  not  the  type  of  thing  ap- 
pealing to  a  psychiatrist  or  others  of 
idealistic  nature  or  high  mentality.  But 
each  time  an  attendant  tried  to  explain 
to  him  that  it  was  the  "law"  that  he 
could  not  work  anjTnore,  the  youngster 
walked  away  in  tears. 

Many  States  have  asked  for  .such  an 
appropriation,  and  gotten  some  of  it.  A 
letter  from  Massachasetts  which  arrived 
in  my  oflBce  today  may  be  typical.  The 
Department  of  Mental  Health  asked  for 
$1.2  million.  They  got  $600,000.  My  own 
State  of  Missouri  requested  about  a  half 
million  dollars  to  pay  patient  workers. 
The  legislature  did  not  even  seriously 
consider  the  request.  There  are  just  too 
many  other  places  to  spend  the  money. 
Some  States  have  managed  to  take  funds 
from  other  badly  needed  programs  to 
pay  patient  workers,  money  which  might 
be  better  used  for  improved  food,  serv- 
ices, air  conditioning,  higher  pay  for  at- 
tendants, and  so  forth. 

But  most  tragically,  too  many  States 
appear  to  have  simply  taken  their  work- 
ing patients  off  the  roles  and  resorted 
to  the  "rocking  chair"  as  the  alternative. 
Such  is  In  direct  contrast  to  the  goals 
now  being  sought  to  humanize,  dignify. 
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and  normaUze  the  lives  of  these  unfor- 
tunates. Some  reports,  indicated  in- 
creased  delinquency,  increased  mastur- 
bation.  for  example,  and  regression  In 
learning,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above,  and  much 
more.  I  have,  therefore,  today  introduced 
a  bill  which  I  believe  will  rectify  some  of 
the  injustices  wrought  by  the  Souder  de- 
cision and  resulting  interpretations.  My 
bill  has  ample  protection  against  possible 
exploitation,  but  would  be  at  the  same 
time  allow  institutionalized  patients  to 
do  volunteer  work  beneficial  to  their 
health,  welfare,  training,  and  serenity  of 
mind. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVE  KOONTZ 

HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  true 
heroes  of  any  age  are  not  only  those  who 
seize  the  attention  of  national  audiences 
Sometimes  their  stage  is  relatively  small' 
but  their  actions  and  Impact  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  heroic. 

So  it  is  with  Dave  Koontz,  of  Duluth 
Minn.,  a  quadraplegic,  confined  for  life 
to  a  wheelchair,  he  has  surmounted  the 
most  severe  shock  and  personal  tragedy 
a  person  can  experience,  to  become  the 
spiritual  mainstay  for  young  people  and 
their  families  throughout  the  Duluth 
area. 

I  offer  this  story,  from  the  Duluth 
Budgeteer,  for  the  Record  because  Dave 
is  not  only  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
but  a  symbol  of  the  unconquerable,  un- 
quenchable spirit  of  mankind  which,  in 
the  hour  of  greatest  adversity,  rises 
above  personal  tragedy  to  reach  out  and 
provide  comfort  to  others. 

Dave  richly  deserves  the  recognltlMi 
of  this  body,  and  the  national  forum  this 
Record  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  deep  and  lasting  inspiration  Dave 
Koontz  has  provided  his  community. 

The  article  follows : 

He's  Touched  Makt  Lives  With  His 
Positive  Approach 


(By  Dick  Palmer) 

What  Is  there  in  a  person  that  would  cause 
a  14  year  old  lad  to  run  3  miles  barefooted 
Just  to  seek  his  help  and  guidance?  With 
bloodied  feet  and  exhausted  lungs,  this 
young  man  reached  out  for  Dave  and  Dave 
responded  quickly.  That  Incident,  somehow, 
sums  up  the  life  of  Dave  Koontz.  a  friend 
of  youth.  Well  explain  later. 

Dave  Koontz.  is  confined  to  a  wheel  chair. 
He  Is  considered  a  quadraplegic,  a  person  who 
cannot  use  legs  or  arms. 

Dave  was  In  a  tragic  automobile  accident 
In  1965,  at  the  ripe  age  of  34.  With  a  brt*en 
neck  and  paralyzed  from  the  chest  down,  he 
spent  89  days  In  a  Duluth  hospital  and  then 
was  transferred  to  the  Sister  Kenny  RehabU- 
Itatlon  Center  In  Minneapolis  for  VVi  months. 
Following  that,  he  came  back  home  to  Duluth 
to  start  a  new  and  different  life,  different 
from  the  standpoint  of  hLs  physical  condi- 
tion and  new  because  he  had  a  motivating 
drive  to  live  and  contribute  to  society  some- 
how. It  wasn't  an  easy  mission. 

Too  few  of  us  can  appreciate  the  situation, 
how  could  we?  Dave,  at  age  28,  was  an  en- 
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uineer  for  the  DM.  &  IM.  RaUroad.  He  oper- 
ated dlesel  and  steam  engines  down  the  hlU 
nom  Proctor  to  the  Ore  Docks.  Truly  a  re- 
sponsible job  and  certainly  an  accomplish- 
ment as  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  engi- 
neers on  the  railroad. 

During  that  short  productive  period  In  his 
Ufe  he  coached  midget  hockey  for  Memorial 
park  and  Irving,  sometimes  entering  state 
meets.  He  was  full  of  life  and  vigor.  In  fact, 
his  1949  blgh  school  year  book  described 
Dave  as  '•mischief  Is  his  name  and  his  biggest 

aim". 

With  aU  that  going  for  you  and  suddenly, 
in  a  split  second.  It's  gone  forever,  how  does 
one  sun-ive?  Dave  says.  "You've  got  to  live, 
you've  got  to  be  honest,  above  board  and  not 
make  trouble  for  others".  Maybe  we  all  ought 
to  reflect  on  that  one  for  a  moment  or  two? 

Long  before  the  accident,  16  years  ago  In 
fact,  Dave  Joined  the  Arrowhead  Civic  Club 
and  has  served  as  president  and  Is  cvirrently 
the  secretary-treasurer.  The  Arrowhead  Civic 
Club  is.  perhaps,  Dave's  primary  base  for  ac- 
complishing his  goals  in  life,  namely  assist- 
ance and  compassion  for  area  youth.  There's 
no  question  about  It,  he's  a  train  buff  and 
the  smell  of  cinders  and  dlesel  fuel  remains 
in  his  memory.  We  suspect,  because  of  this, 
he  was  anxious  and  willing  to  accept  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Arrowhead  Civic  Club's 
annual  train  junket  to  Moose  Lake  with  300 
to  400  underprivileged  and  disadvantaged 
children  from  this  area.  Dave  has  been  chair- 
man now  for  8  years.  The  kids  get  a  free 
train  ride,  they  swim,  eat,  play  games  and 
have  a  great  time.  Dave,  with  humility  In  his 
eyes,  reflects  that  the  train  ride  really  means 
a  great  deal  to  him  because  he  knows  that 
without  this  annual  event,  half  the  kids  In 
Duluth  would  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  leave  the  city  on  a  visit.  Of  course,  Dave 
goes  along  too  and  thoroughly  enjoys  it. 

Remember  the  story  about  the  kid  with 
the  bloody  feet?  WeU,  because  this  young- 
ster had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Dave  dur- 
ing one  of  those  train  rides,  he  remembered 
well  and  when,  a  year  or  so  later,  had  a  fam- 
ily problem  that  nearly  frightened  him  to 
death,  instead  of  running  away  belter  skel- 
ter, he  ran  straight  to  Dave's  house  because 
he  knew  Dave  would  help  him  and,  of  course, 
Dave  did  with  patience,  counselling  and  a 
reconciliation  with  his  parents.  It  was  all 
worthwhile,  says  Dave,  and  he  has  had  many 
youngsters  visit  him  from  time  to  time  with 
various  problems.  Dave  has  even  counselled 
people  in  similar  circumstance  as  himself 
because  he  feels  accepting  life  with  the  right 
mental  attitude  is  most  Important  and  is 
most  productive  in  the  long  run. 

Today,  Dave  Is  secretary  of  the  Duluth 
Transit  Authority,  appointed  to  the  Board 
by  former  mayor  Ben  Boo.  Dave  Is  very  active 
and  points  with  pride  to  the  first  all-weather 
bus  station  soon  to  be  erected  near  Faith 
Haven  at  49th  and  Grand. 

He  was  instrumental  In  getting  AmTrack 
train  service  to  Duluth-Superlor  and  remem- 
bers an  Incident  In  1971  when  it  would  have 
cost  the  Arrowhead  Civic  Club  $1700  to  get 
the  AmTrack  train  for  the  kids.  Earl  Bester 
and  Congressman  John  Blatnlk  Interceded, 
thanks  to  Dave,  and  the  train  was  supplied 
free  of  charge  and  has  been  for  the  past  4 
years.  This  year,  Burlington  Northern  offered 
their  train  free  as  a  public  service  project.  A 
nice  gesture  indeed. 

Dave  received  an  award  in  1972  from  the 
Sister  Kenny  Foundation  for  outstanding 
community  youth  service.  He  Is  very  proud  of 
that.  He  was  on  the  original  Cltywlde-Clty 
Pride  committee  with  his  first  big  respon- 
sibility to  clean  up  ESiger  Tower.  This  was 
accomplished. 

This  year,  he  was  the  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  St.  James  Parish  father  and  son 
banquet.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  has  worked  on  various 
committees  to  promote  Air  Force  activities 
Mid  their  acceptance  in  this  commiinlty. 
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Like  everyone  else,  Dave  does  have  a  hang- 
up or  two.  He  Is  not  Impressed  with  the 
CETTA  (Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act)  programs.  He  says  he  went  to 
29  different  Interviews  looking  for  work  and 
was  turned  down  In  each  case.  He  says  many 
of  the  Jobs  he  sought  could  easUy  be  handled 
by  him  with  a  minimum  of  confusion  caused 
by  his  necessity  to  have  orderlies  help  him 
navigate  his  wheelchair.  He  wants  additional 
challenge  to  keep  his  mind  active  and  we 
certainly  can  understand  that. 

How  many  lives  has  Dave  touched?  It's 
hard  to  say  but  there  have  been  many.  His 
positive  approach  to  life  makes  one  think. 
We  are  proud  of  Dave  Koontz,  he's  not  a 
quitter. 


COMMENDING  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS  OF  THE  CITY  OP 
MONROVIA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commemoration  of  our  Nation's  200th 
anniversary  is  Important  not  only  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  but  for  each  com- 
munity and  individual  citizen.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  we  take  the  time  to  re- 
flect on  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  upon 
which  our  Nation  is  founded. 

Cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  making  special  plans  to  observe 
our  Bicentennial  and  I  would  hke  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  accomplish- 
ments, events  and  plans  of  a  city  in  my 
congressional  district:  Monrovia.  Calif.: 

Monrovia's  Bicentennial  Commission  has 
been  meeting  since  January  each  month  and 
has  held  three  luncheon  meetings  for  rep- 
resentatives of  all  Interested  organizations  to 
encourage  their  participation  and  promotion 
of  Bicentennial  activities.  The  Commission 
acts  as  a  coordinating  body. 

The  Commission  has  already  accomplished 
a  number  of  their  proposed  goals: 

( 1 )  Held  a  logo  contest  for  the  city  which  Is 
now  90  years  old — the  fourth  oldest  Incor- 
porated city  In  Los  Angeles  County.  Winner 
was  Monrovia  resident— Brlce  Tulloss.  The 
logo  now  appears  beside  national  logo  on 
publications,  etc. 

(2)  Received  national  recognition  as  Bicen- 
tennial Community. 

(3)  Developed  slide  presentation  depleting 
Monrovia's  rich  history  on  film.  Being  shown 
to  organizations  throughout  the  community 

(4)  Developed  display  boards  of  historically 
significant  places  and  events  to  be  placed  at 
Chamber  and  City  Hall. 

(5)  With  a  gift  of  $9,500.00  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Community  Foundation,  purchased 
one  of  Monrovia's  oldest  homes — built  in 
1887 — as  an  historical  museuim.  Commission 
and  historical  society  has  begun  restoration. 

(6)  Received  and  has  flying  over  library  a 
Bicentennial  flag  from  the  Monrovia  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

(7)  Cooperated  with  the  Chaffee  Commu- 
nity College  "Wagon  Train"  by  meeting 
wagon  and  holding  ceremonies  In  park. 

The  Commission  also  has  the  following  pro- 
posals of  events: 

(1)  In  the  process  of  developing  a  color 
brochure  of  Monrovia  In  the  past.  Monrovia 
at  present  and  Monrovia  in  the  future. 

(2)  Plan  month's  celebration  In  May  at  the 
time  of  the  city's  birthday.  Beginning  May  16 
with  a  four-day  carnival  In  library  park  fol- 
lowed by  a  clty-wlde  and  area-wide  parade 
on  Saturday,  May  19.  After  the  parade  there 
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will  be  a  clty-wlde  picnic  and  high  school 
reunion  on  high  school  grounds.  This  wUl 
also  Incorporate  the  "Old  Timers  Luncheon." 
Before  the  parade  the  Elks  Club  «IU  sponsor 
a  Bicentennial  Breakfast.  The  celebration  of 
the  weekend  will  conclude  with  a  breakfast 
hosted  by  the  Anna  H.  Jones  (Colored  Wom- 
en's Club)  on  Sunday  morning.  During  the 
month  weekly  programs  of  historical  signifi- 
cance wiU  be  presented  by  different  orga- 
nizations in  the  band  shell  at  library  park. 
The  celebration  will  conclude  with  a  large 
patriotic  celebration  on  July  4. 

On  Oct.  11  and  12  the  Monrovia  Arts  Fes- 
tival Association  will  sponsor  a  two-day  art 
festival  using  the  Bicentennial  theme. 
Sincerely, 

Janice   G.   Maruco, 
Chairman,  Bicentennial  CoTnmission. 


OHIO  PACES  SEVERE  NATURAL 
GAS  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

Of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
decades  of  Federal  controls  on  the  price 
of  natural  gas  have  moved  our  Nation 
to  the  brink  of  disaster.  According  to  a 
report  just  released  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the 
coming  winter  is  expected  to  bring  a  se- 
vere natural  gas  shortage  to  the  indus- 
trial heartland  of  America. 

It  is  predicted  that  Ohio  will  be  espe- 
cially hard  hit.  After  suffering  through 
a  statewide  curtailment  schedule  of  55 
percent,  our  State  is  now  confronted  with 
an  even  worse  situation.  Ohio  is  bracing 
itself  for  a  natural  gas  shortfall  of  at 
least  60  percent,  affecting  1,288  users,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  basic  heavy  Indus- 
tries. 

The  Impact  on  Ohio's  economy  from 
such  a  curtailment  would  be  devastating. 
It  is  the  Nation's  fourth  largest  user  of 
natural  gas  for  industry.  Last  year's  cur- 
tailment alone  resulted  in  the  loss  of  an 
estimated  1.6  million  man-days  to  Ohio 
workers.  The  coming  winter  is  expected 
to  result  in  further  widespread  industry 
closing  and  unemployment. 

Therefore,  I  again  urge  my  colleagues 
to  deregulate  natural  gas.  This  will  allow 
a  profit  incentive  to  develop  our  natural 
gas  reserves.  Once  we  remove  the  Gov- 
ernment controls  that  have  kept  the 
price  of  natural  gas  at  artificially  low 
levels,  natural  gas  will  again  be  in  suffi- 
cient supply. 

Deregulation  of  natural  gas  can  wait 
no  longer.  The  situation  only  gets  worse 
with  each  passing  month.  The  Congress 
must  act  now.  Thousands  of  jobs  hang 
in  the  balance. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  deregula- 
tion there  must  be  the  further  develop- 
ment of  technology.  A  number  of  States 
including  Ohio  have  Devonian  shale  de- 
posits which  contain  natural  gas  de- 
posits. With  the  use  of  advanced  fractur- 
ing techniques  this  gas  can  be  brought 
to  the  surface  and  put  into  use. 

I  have  supported  the  development  tl 
this  technology  by  the  Energy  Research 
and   Development   Administration   and 
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private  industry.  Developi^ent  of  this 
technology  also  has  receive^  the  support 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion Including  our  own  GovOTior  Rhodes. 
The  Energy  and  Reseaith  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  fi  $4  million 
program  to  Improve  the  necessary  tech- 
nology. Private  sources  are  ^vesting  an- 
other $8.5  million.  This  is  fn  area  that 
deserves  support  from  both  lOovemment 
and  private  Industry.  With  known  de- 
posits of  natural  gEis  in  the  Devonian 
shale,  the  technology  necessary  to  use 
these  resources  must  be  defeloped. 


LETTER  TO  CHAIRMAN  RODINO 


HON.  LARRY  McDQNALD 

OP   GEORGIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^TATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  ^975 


Cu  )a 


Mr.   Mcdonald  of 

Speaker,  a  matter  with 
tions  in  the  area  of  internal 
been  brought  to  my  attentic^ 
ousness  of  this  matter  has 
refer  the  matter  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  who 
tlon  in  this  area. 

Herewith  is  my  letter  and 
ment  received  in  the  spring 

HotrsE  OF 
WashiTigton,  D.C.,  Ju 
Hon.  Pkteb  W.  Rooino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CRajxman:  I  feel 
to  call  a  serious  matter  to  y 
A  young  man  named  Timothy 
ployed  by  one  of  your  sub-< 
Is    now    investigating    police 
Herbert  Romersteln,  who  was 
norlty  Chief  Investigator  for  th« 
mlttee  on  Internal  Security, 
that  on  July  17,   1975.  he  had 
conversation   with   Mr.    Boggs. 
conversation.   Boggs  admitted 
recently  visited  Communist 
a  delegation  of  the  National 

As  you  know,  the  National 
was  exposed  many  years  ago 
Committee  on  Un-American 
foremost  legal   bulwark  of  the 
Party.  The  Ouild  continues  to 
coalition  of  orthodox  Comm 
and  other  enemies  of  America. 

Last  year,  the  Washington,  D 
the  Oulld  began  organizing  a 
to  Cuba.  A  confidential  letter  of 
copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing. 
process  used  to  select  delegates. 

First  of  all,  they  have  to  be 
committee  and  then  passed  upob 
ecutlve  Board  of  the  Guild 
ter  said :  "The  first  criterion  w 
by  the  Cubans  themselves.  Thet 
the  Oulld  send  men  and  wome 
be  able   to   serve   them   as   con 
source  people  in  Washington 
coming  period  of  transition  in 
relations;    they  desired  a 
would  have  a  broad  backgrounil 
mental,  professional  and  legal 

This  matter  certainly  shows 
the  House  Committee  on 
Your  Committee  has  a 
out  the  vital  work  of  that  formei 
Yet  for  the  past  six  months 
nothing  to  meet  this 
at  a  time  when  the  ultra-left 
attacking  the  police  to  prevent 
carrying  out  their  responslbilll  y 
with   criminals   and   terrorists, 
Sub-Committees  Is  harassing 
"surveillance."  Now  we  learn 
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ployee  of  this  Sub-Committee  has  been  a 
recent  traveler  to  Communist  Cuba  on  a  dele- 
gation organized  by  the  Subversive  National 
Lawyers  Guild  and  cleared  by  the  Cuban 
Communists. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  take  immediate 
action  on  this  matter.  Because  of  its  impwr- 
tance  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  Inserting  this 
letter  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lasrt  p.  McDonald. 

Nationai,  Lawtzbs  OtriLO, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ounj>  Member:  This  letter  is  to 
thank  you  for  your  application  for  the  D.  C. 
Chapter's  trip  to  Cuba  and  to  Inform  you  of 
the  selection  resiilts.  Over  40  applications 
were  received  following  the  announcement 
of  the  trip.  The  recommending  committee, 
after  many,  many  hours  of  hard  delibera- 
tion, selected  11  delegates  and  8  alternates. 
These  names  were  then  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Chapter  at  its  Febru- 
ary 12  meeting  for  approval. 

The  following  Guild  members  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Executive  Board  as  delegates 
for  the  Chapter's  Cuban  trip:  Ellen  Chap- 
nick,  Alan  Dranitzke,  Roger  Plnzel,  Joe  Forer, 
Linda  Huber,  Elizabeth  Langer,  Dick  McMil- 
lan, Dough  Smith,  Bruce  Waxman,  and  one 
member  to  be  chosen  by  the  Antioch  Law 
School  Chapter.  The  alternates  are:  Marc 
Blesoff,  Dick  Chused,  Jim  Drew,  Jeff  Preund, 
Susan  Hewman,  Jon  Kinney,  Sheila  CDon- 
nell,  and  Fred  Solowey.  The  selection  of 
alternates  to  actually  go  on  the  trip  will  be 
determined  as  the  need  arises  by  the  Execu- 
tive Bocu'd,  with  the  exception  of  the  Antioch 
slot,  which  will  be  filled  by  that  Chapter.  In 
addition,  the  Board  selected  David  Rein  to 
represent  our  Chapter  In  the  National  Guild 
delegation  travelling  to  Cuba  in  July. 

The  recommending  committee  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  number  of  qualified  and 
desirable  applicants.  The  process  used  to 
select  the  delegates  and  the  alternates  was 
difficult,  and  of  course,  subjective  to  some 
degree.  The  first  criterion  was  determined  by 
the  Cubans  themselves.  They  asked  that  the 
Guild  send  men  and  women  who  would  be 
able  to  serve  them  as  contact  and  resource 
people  in  Washington  during  the  upcoming 
period  of  transition  in  Cuba-U.S.  relations; 
they  desired  a  delegation  which  would  have 
a  broad  background  in  governmental,  pro- 
fessional and  legal  work.  The  Cubans 
stressed  that  the  delegates  should  have  a 
solid  history  of  professional  experience  in 
the  legal  field,  which  is  the  reason  why  the 
selection  was  weighted  towards  lawyers 
rather  than  legal  workers  or  students. 

For  the  Guild's  purposes,  the  recommend- 
ing committee  looked  for  members  who 
would  have  the  ability  to  speak,  travel,  and 
educate  others  about  their  experiences  in 
Cuba.  It  was  considered  Important,  in  this 
respect,  that  the  delegate  would  be  in  D.C. 
and  in  the  D.C.  Guild  for  years  to  come. 
Another  factor  in  the  selection  process  was 
the  movement  and  Guild  history  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Again,    the    task    of    the    recommending 
committee  and  the  Board  was  not  an  easy 
one,  and  we  thank  everyone  who  applied. 
Venceremos, 

Alan  Dranttzke, 
Chairperson  for  the  Executive  Board. 


LATEST  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  SALE 

HON.  JACK  HIGHTOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.    HIGHTOWER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
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represent  predominantly  urban  areas 
have  received  many  questions  from  their 
constituents  concerning  the  latest  Rus- 
sian wheat  sale.  The  principal  concern 
Is  that  the  deal  will  precipitate  another 
price  increase  for  bakery  items. 

Wayne  Board,  farm  editor  for  the 
Amarlllo  Globe-News,  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  agriculture  industry 
and  he  effectively  translates  how  this 
vital  industry  affects  those  who  benefit 
from  it,  the  consumers.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  submit  a  portion  of  his  recent 
"Agriscope"  column  for  the  informaticm 
of  my  colleagues: 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  President  Ford 
wants  to  sell  U.S.  wheat  to  the  Soviets,  but 
is  concerned  that  prices  to  the  consumer 
might  rise,  especially  if  the  purchase  is  a 
large  one.  It's  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  price  of  wheat  has  dropped  47  per  cent 
since  February  of  last  year,  yet  bread  la 
more  expensive  in  the  supermarket. 

Several  are  speculating  that  Ford  will  be 
in  deep  trouble  if  anyone  proves  that  tbe 
USDA  has  been  discouraging  export  sales. 
The  Administration  wanted  fence-to-fence 
production  and  the  farmers  complied.  With- 
out plenty  of  trading  abroad,  aU  that  pro- 
duction might  biuy  any  reelection  hopes. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
creasing congressional  salaries  this  year 
is  totally  irresponsible.  Pacing  a  myriad 
of  economic  problems  and  the  prospects 
of  a  $70  billion-plus  Federal  deficit,  the 
Congress  is  making  a  serious  mistake  to 
increase  its  own  pay.  It  brings  to  mind 
the  saying:  If  you  are  not  part  of  the 
solution,  you  are  part  of  the  problem. 
Congress,  through  its  bad  example  as 
well  as  the  absolute  inflationary  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  this  pay  Increase, 
is  encouraging  further  inflation  rather 
than  bringing  it  under  control. 

In  times  like  these,  we  need  self- 
conscious  restraint  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment, not  self-indulgence.  Runaway 
Government  spending  Is  the  root  cause 
of  our  economic  diflBcultles.  Whether 
funded  by  higher  taxes,  debasing  our  cur- 
rency or  Increasing  the  national  debt, 
higher  spending  levels  threaten  the  basic 
fabric  of  our  society.  New  additional 
spending  for  congressional  salaries  is 
certain  to  make  our  task  of  controlling 
the  budget  that  much  more  difficult. 

Tying  future  pay  increases  for  Con- 
gressmen to  increases  in  the  cost-of- 
living  actually  provides  an  Incentive  for 
free-spending  Congressmen  to  Indulge  in 
their  popular  pasttime  of  impersonating 
Santa  Claus  to  their  constituents.  It  re- 
wards fiscal  irresponsibility.  Government 
overspending  triggers  inflation  which, 
under  our  new  system,  triggers  increases 
in  congressional  salaries.  This  new  sys- 
tem protects  Congressmen  against  the 
folly  of  their  own  irresponsibility  while 
forcing  the  rest  of  the  country  to  bear  the 
burden.  There  has  never  been  a  truer 
statement  than  the  description  of  infla- 
tion as  the  crudest  tax  of  all. 
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Responsible  leaders  recognize  the  need 
to  provide  salaries  for  public  servants 
commensurate  to  their  worth;  salaries 
which  will  protect  the  quality  of  our  civil 
service.  In  an  era  of  heightened  concern 
over  crime,  attracting  the  very  best  talent 
to  judicial  positions  must  be  an  impor- 
tant priority.  I  think  we  need  pay  in- 
creases for  our  judges  and  senior-level 
civil  servants  whose  salaries  have  been 
frozen,  many  for  as  long  as  6  years,  while 
inflation  has  drastically  cut  their  pur- 
chasing power.  These  civil  servants  have 
made  their  sacrifices  already  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

Unfortimately,  the  House  weis  asked  to 
vote  on  increasing  salaries  for  members 
of  the  judiciary  and  senior  civil  servants 
as  part  of  a  pay  package  giving  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  increases  in  their 
own  pay.  Because  the  pay  increases  were 
all  lumped  together,  it  was  Impossible  to 
vote  for  justified  pay  increases  for  judges 
and  senior-level  civil  servants  without,  at 
the  same  time,  providing  unjustified  in- 
creases to  Members  of  Congress. 


COMMENDING  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
ARCADIA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mi".  Speaker,  the 
commemoration  of  our  Nation's  200th 
anniversary  is  important  not  only  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  for  each 
community  and  individual  citizen.  It  is 
right  and  proper  that  we  take  the  time 
to  reflect  on  and  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  principles  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
upon  which  our  Nation  is  founded. 

Cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  making  special  plans  to  observe 
our  Bicentennial  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  accomplish- 
ments, events,  and  plans  of  a  city  in  my 
congressional  district:  Arcadia,  Calif. 
Bicentennial  Events  and  Projects 
On  November  15th,  1974  In  the  presence  of 
4000  Arcadians  Mayor  Alton  E.  Scott  de- 
livered the  Bicentennial  Proclamation  in 
theso  words: 

"Whereas,  our  Nation  has  begun  Its  cele- 
bration of  its  200th  Birthday:  and 

"Where.^s,  America's  contribution  of  a  po- 
litical system  combining  individual  freeiom 
with  the  rule  of  law  under  a  constitution 
deserves  the  heartfelt  appreciation  of  its 
citizens;  and 

'Whereas,  the  City  of  Arcadia  desires  sec- 
ond to  none  in  its  celebration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial, and  further  desires  that  the  entire 
community.  Including  all  its  citizens  and 
citizen  organizations  be  Involved: 

"Now.  therefore,  I,  Dr.  Alton  C.  Scott,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Arcadia,  do  proclaim  this  day 
the  beginning  of  the  celebration  to  last  untU 
at  least  July  4th,  1976,  to  honor  the  heritage 
and  the  liberty  of  our  Nation,  and  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  its  Improvement  in  the  next 
100  years." 

The  City  Council  shortly  thereafter  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  persons  nominated  by 
civic,  religious,  and  service  organizations  to 
a  Bicentennial  Commission  to  plan  and  ex- 
pedite a  program  for  the  city's  celebration. 
There  are  presently  66  members  of  the  Com- 
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mission.  This  Commission  meets  regularly 
the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  select 
a  general  theme  and  sub-themes  to  correlate 
with  the  three  major  areas:  Heritage  '76, 
Festival  '76,  and  Horizons  '76.  Six  hundred 
chUdren  and  youth  became  involved  to 
create  such  themes.  In  a  contest  the  follow- 
ing were  chosen :  General  Theme :  "Memories 
of  the  Past — Dreams  of  the  Future".  Sub- 
themes  selected  were:  Heritage:  "Star  Span- 
gled Memories",  Festival  U.S.A.:  "Stand  Up 
and  Cheer,  It's  Our  200th  Year'",  Horizons: 
"A  New  Birth  of  Freedom".  Appropriate 
awards  were  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  1976,  the  City  of 
Arcadia  qualified  to  become  an  official  Bi- 
centennial Community  and  was  so  apprised 
by  Mr.  Kent  Williams,  Regional  Director  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  July  4th,  1976  the  official  Bicentennial 
Flag  was  raised  in  a  brief  ceremony  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  and  City  Council.  Bicenten- 
nial fiags  now  fly  over  the  city  at  City  Hall, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Methodist  Hospital  and  local  fire 
stations. 

As  the  Bicentennial  celebration  unfolds 
some  Interesting  events  proceed  to  emerge: 

1.  New  Citizens  Day  with  21  new  citizens 
appropriately  welcomed  into  the  community. 
Individual  Bicentennial  awards  were  made 
to  each  new  American.  Sponsored  by  the 
Arcadia  Business  and  Professional  Women 
and  the  Bicentennial  Commission.  This  was 
in  keeping  with  the  Horizon  '76  theme.  "A 
New  B:rth  of  Freedom". 

2.  Sixty  Arcadia  High  School  students  and 
seven  faculty  members  are  presentlv  on  an 
American  Heritage  Study  Tour  of  "historic 
shrines  in  the  East.  These  students  will  re- 
ceive one-year  credit  in  American  History. 
The  tour  Includes  studies  with  leading 
American  historians  in  various  colleges  and 
universities. 

3.  The  Drama  Department  of  the  Arcadia 
High  School  Is  presenting  during  the  month 
of  August  the  play,  "1776"  a  patrlotlc-muslcal 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stanley  Salas, 
actor-director. 

4.  October  12th  a  huge  celebration  Is 
planning  to  be  called  a  "Concert  on  the 
Green"  Involving  school  bands  and  drill 
teams  on  parade.  The  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion Is  planning  games  and  sports  events  to 
involve  all  family  members. 

5.  The  Arcadia  Tournament  of  Roses  As- 
sociation Is  planning  a  float  for  the  New 
Year  Day's  Parade  in  Pasadena  depicting  a 
Bicentennial  Festival  Theme. 

6.  There  are  ongoing  efl'orts  to  obtain  the 
Freedom  Train,  and/or  The  Armed  Forces 
Caravan  for  area  residents. 

7.  Public  schools  will  have  an  ongoing 
program  during  the  year  on  a  weekly  basis 
lifting  up  various  aspects  of  the  American 
Heritage.  Most  programs  will  qualify  for  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  Award  of  Valley  Forge. 
These  programs  are  available  from  school 
principals. 

8.  All  Bicentennial  activities  will  culmi- 
nate in  one  large  community-wide  celebra- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  Santa  Anita  Race 
Track  facilities  on  July  4th,  1976,  conclud- 
ing with  appropriate  fireworks  displayed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Arcadia  Chapter 
of  The  American  Legion. 

9.  On  July  4th,  the  Arcadia  Tribune  will 
publish  a  special  issue  featuring  news  of 
the  day  typeset  in  a  style  reminiscent  of 
newspapters  of  1776. 

10.  Along  with  a  host  of  other  programs, 
community  organizations  and  civic  groups 
are  planning  lasting  projects.  Thus  far  these 
Include: 

a.  A  Bicentennial  Blkeway  perhaps  to  be 
referred  to  as  "Route  '76". 
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b.  Liberty  Trees  to  be  given  and  planted 
by  the  Woman's  Republican  Club  of  Arca- 
dia. 

c.  A  Pour  Freedoms  Auditorium  and  Cul- 
ture Center  for  the  performing  arts. 

d.  A  new  Bicentennial  City  OouncU  Cham- 
bers Bldg. 

e.  Perpetuating  scholarships  In  American 
History  for  high  school  students. 

f.  Perpetuating  lecture  foruma  given  by 
high  school  teachers  of  American  History  to 
keep  the  American  hesrltage  In  view  of  the 
public. 

g.  Mini-parks  established  named  after  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

This,  in  essence,  is  Arcadia's  part  in  the 
Bicentennial  celebration. 

Paul  O.  Johknk, 

Chairman. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  READING 
MOTIVATION 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
figures  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
43  percent  of  all  elementary  school  chil- 
dren need  help  in  reading.  One  of  the 
most  major  problems  with  respect  to  get- 
ting young  children  to  read  is  getting 
them  properly  motivated.  Educators  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  teaching 
of  reading  is  much  easier  and  a  great 
deal  more  successful  if  the  child  is  mo 
tivated.  Motivation,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  imposed;  it  must 
be  developed  in  the  child. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  H.R.  9048,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Reading  Improvement 
Act  of  1974  to  create  a  program  provid- 
ing for  the  distribution  of  inexpensive 
books  to  motivate  children  to  read.  The 
program  I  have  in  mind  would  be  pat- 
terned after  the  very  successful  work 
now  being  carried  out  by  an  organization 
known  as  Reading  Is  Fundamental.  Inc.. 
a  national  nonprofit  organization  de- 
signed to  motivate  children  to  read. 

In  the  9  years  since  the  RIF  program 
has  been  in  existence,  over  two  million 
children  have  received  five  million  paper- 
back books  through  300  RIP  programs 
in  46  States.  The  idea  of  the  program 
is  to  put  into  the  hands  oi  as  many  chil- 
dren as  possible  paperback  books  which 
they  can  call  their  own  and  wiii::h  are  of 
interest  to  the  child  rather  than  the 
required  reading  which  does  not  motivate 
so  many  children.  Children  may  choose 
the  books  n'hich  are  of  Interest  to  them, 
and  almost  all  develop  a  pride  in  owning 
books. 

Educators  involved  in  the  program  re- 
port that  the  motivational  effect  on  the 
families  of  children  in  the  program,  par- 
ticularly those  from  poverty-level  back- 
grounds, is  remarkable.  Often  these  are 
the  first  books  to  have  been  in  the  home, 
and  their  presence  frequently  causes  the 
parents  or  older  brothers  or  sisters  to 
become  interested  In  residing. 

RIP  operates  through  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  community 
Involved.  All  projects  are  locally  con- 
ceived.  There  is  no  national  imposed 
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model  of  how  the  program  sljould  be  ac- 
complished. Some  examples  of  various 
RIF  projects  include: 

Distribution  of  paperback  books  In 
schools.  The  children  freely  choose  their 
own  books  and  retain  them  in  their 
homes.  The  program  is  dono  in  depth, 
and  each  child  receives  five  books  per 
year.  For  many  of  them,  thes<!  RIF  books 
are  the  only  things  they  own.  Parents, 
teachers  and  volunteers  supervise  these 
programs.  j 

Paperback  libraries  in  clasirooms.  For 
reading  during  the  school  day  and  at 
home.  The  children  are  permil  ted  to  keep 
the  books  at  the  end  of  the  y(  (ar. 

Library  incentive  prograia.  A  free 
book  is  given  for  every  eight  x>oks  read. 
Children  reading  more  than  32  books 
are  presented  a  gift  library  of  10  books 
at  their  school's  awards  cererr  onies. 

Summer  programs  in  ne  ghborhood 
parks.  A  RIF  bookmobile  circi  lates  books 
on  a  lending  basis,  supplemented  with 
free  book  distributions. 

Rural  programs.  RIF's  Dookmobile 
visits  riural  areas,  distributes  books  and 
involves  parents  in  program  implemen- 
tation. 

Distributions  at  day  care,  preschool 
and  community  centers.  RIP  tvorks  with 
these  centers  to  develop  programs 
around  RIF  books. 

Seeding  church  youth  librai  ies.  Paper- 
backs are  provided  to  encoura  ge  starting 
of  church  youth  Libraries. 

Community  book  fairs.  Book  fairs  are 
held  each  year  in  RIP  communities  for 
the  sale  of  books  at  discounts  i  prices. 

Books  for  health  clinics  and  social 
service  centers.  Parents  are  (sncoJiraged 
to  take  home  their  childrer's  favorite 
books. 

Reading  break  programs  in  high 
schools.  High  schools  are  assisted  in  de- 
veloping Reading  Break  or  Sustained 
Silent  Reading  Programs  in  vhich  RIP 
books  are  available  in  class  ;o  be  read 
during  a  special  reading  perioi  I  each  day. 

Book  publishers  have  been  very  co- 
operative with  the  program.  Many  of 
them  offer  sizable  discounts  to  books  pur- 
chased under  this  program. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced provides  for  an  $8  millian  author- 
ization for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $9 
million  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  Under  this  bUl  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would ;  3ay  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  purchasing  i  nexpensive 
books  selected  by  community  organiza- 
tior.s.  There  would  be  no  Federal  man- 
date of  which  books  were  an  1  were  not 
acceptable.  It  is  estimated  that  the  full 
funding  of  this  authorization  would  per- 
mit an  additional  25  million  hooks  to  be 
distributed  to  5  million  chile  ren. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  urge  their 
full  support. 


RAY  AND  JENNIE  LIS  ECKI 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE1*TATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1  )75 
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Washington  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  Useckl 
of  St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich.  They  have  come 
to  visit  their  Nation's  Capital. 

They  are  the  kind  of  constituents 
every  Congressman  likes  to  call  his  own. 

Ray  and  Jennie  Llsecki  are  the  parents 
of  five  children  and  several  grandchil- 
dren who  have  been  blessed  vrith  having 
outstanding  parents  and  grandparents  as 
examples  to  live  up  to. 

The  Llseckis  have  long  been  active  in 
their  community  and  church  activities. 

Ray  Liseckl  has  been  honored  for  a 
few  special  reasons,  however,  that  I 
would  like  to  mention  here. 

A  commercial  driver  for  35  years  by 
profession,  Ray  Liseckl  has  been  cited  by 
the  Michigan  Trucking  Association  and 
the  Teamsters  Union  for  2  million  acci- 
dent-free miles  of  driving — a  truly  en- 
viable record.  He  has  also  -worked  as  a 
Scout  leader  for  20  years,  been  the  clown 
at  company  picnics  to  the  delight  of 
innumerable  children  and  played  his 
harmonica  for  hours  for  veterans  and 
shut-ins.  He  has  truly  given  of  himself 
for  others,  as  evidenced  by  his  record  as 
a  multigallon  blood  donor  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  by  risking  himself  to  save  the 
lives  of  three  imperiled  people. 

It  is  that  kind  of  selflessness,  extending 
a  hand  to  anyone  in  need,  that  makes  me 
proud  to  know  the  Useckis,  and  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


ON  THE  COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT'S 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  CANNING  JAR 
LID  SHORTAGE 


Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker 


this  week 


I  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Commerce 
Department  has  now  jimiped  into  the 
scandalous  lack  of  canning  jar  lids  with 
a  plan  only  remote,  Johnny-come-lately 
Government  officials  could  have  dreamed 
up.  Apparently,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  prevailed  upon  lid  manufac- 
turers to  allow  the  Goodwill  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  to  purchase  2.8  million  lids. 
Under  the  Commerce  Department's  plan, 
the  first  26,000  consumer-canners  who 
write  the  Goodwill  in  Minneapolis,  will 
be  allowed  to  purchase  a  set  of  lids  com- 
prising 108  lids. 

The  Commerce  Department  announce- 
ment on  this  very  tragic  situation  was 
disseminated  throughout  the  country  by 
radio  and  wire,  appealing  for  responses 
from  canners  nationwide. 

Currently,  there  are  no  lids  to  be  pur- 
chased anywhere  in  my  district,  to  my 
Icnowledge.  If  any  were  available  there 
was  a  strict  rationing  system  in  place 
allowing  each  famUy  to  purchase  no 
more  than  two  dozen  lids,  if  that.  This 
system  has  been  in  place  for  over  5 
months  in  my  congressional  district  and 
many  others  throughout  the  country. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment which  for  the  past  6  months 
has  been  telling  our  office  that  no  short- 
age would  exist,  is  now  able  to  arrange 
to  make  108  lids  available  to  only  26,000 
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lucky  families.  Where  are  these  lids  to 
come  from?  Are  they  to  come  from  the 
production  that  might  have  been  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  normal  chain? 
Coiild  they  have  found  their  way  into 
Cleveland  and  stores  away  from  Minne- 
apolis on  a  two-dozen-Ud-per-family  ra- 
tioning system?  Would  that  not  have 
been  more  equitable? 

Why  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  coordinate  its 
efforts  and  seek,  once  and  for  all,  the 
answers  for  the  questions  which  I  posed 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Commoditiee 
and  Services  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Charles  Carney  of  Ohio?  If  an- 
swered properly,  I  think  we  will  know 
why  lids  do  not  exist  on  store  shelves— 
and  how  to  get  them  to  the  shelves 
quickly.  The  questions  are  as  follows: 

First.  Is  there  an  allocation  system 
currently  in  place  from  the  manufac- 
turers to  their  distributors  and  brokers 
on  to  the  retailers? 

Second.  If  so,  what  is  that  allocation 
system — on  what  year  of  sales  is  the  al- 
location system  based  and  what  was  the 
level  of  production  of  that  year  compared 
to  this  year? 

Third.  Are  retailers  being  allowed  to 
order  lids  or  are  they  currently  being  told 
how  many  hds  to  expect  and  are  such 
commitments  currently  being  kept  by  the 
manufacturers  and  brokers? 

Fourth.  Is  there  a  "black  market"  In 
lids  operating  right  now  among  brokers 
with  retailers? 

Fifth.  Are  retailers  allocating  their 
supplies  of  lids  to  their  customers?  How 
many  normally  are  allocated  per  cus- 
tomer? 

Sixth.  If  retailers  are  allocating  lids 
and  are  in  fact,  only  receiving  alloca- 
tions from  suppliers  based  on  a  low  pro- 
duction year  of  1973-74,  and  over  2 
billion  lids  are  currently  being  produced, 
how  can  the  consumer  be  the  principal 
culprit  having  been  accused  of  hoard- 
ing? 

Seventh.  Since  early  supplies  of  lids 
were  allegedly  being  sent  to  the  South 
first,  because  of  early  harvesting  of  prod- 
uce, has  there  now  been  a  change  In 
shipments  to  the  North  and  West? 

Eighth.  What  has  been  the  percentage 
of  dollar  increase  in  price  of  lids  and 
jars  over  the  past  6  months  and  do  actual 
market  conditions  warrant  such  in- 
creases above  and  beyond  inflation-re- 
lated factors? 

Ninth.  Are  any  retailers  tying  in  the 
sale  of  a  limited  number  of  lids  with 
the  sale  of  a  set  amount  of  other  gro- 
ceries? If  this  is  occurring  is  this  legal 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it?  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  constituent 
letter  which  I  have  attached  from  Mrs. 
Betty  J.  Dailery  of  Chesterland,  Ohio, 
who  has  authorized  me  to  use  her  letter. 

Tenth.  Is  it  true  as  some  retailers 
have  alleged,  that  supplies  of  lids  will 
start  in  large  quantities  in  September, 
after  principal  garden  produce  has  been 
harvested?  If  this  is  in  fact  true,  why 
has  this  market  distortion  occurred? 

Eleventh.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  canners  and  their  distribu- 
tors to  prevent  the  sale  of  a  four-cent 
caimlng  jar  lid  to  enhance  the  sale  at 
a  later  date  of  an  84-cent  can  of  peaches 
or  cherries? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Commerce  Department  will  join  the 
FTC  and  help  bring  sufficient  lids  to  all 
canners  who  desperately  need  them 
right  away. 


CONGRATULATIONS   TO   CONGRES- 
SIONAL SCIENCE  FELLOWS 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  the 
Congress  today  is  the  need  for  competent 
scientific  and  technical  advice  and  coun- 
sel for  its  Members.  Four  years  ago,  while 
meeting  with  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  ASME, 
I  suggested  that  they  provide  qualified 
professionals,  generally  with  Ph.  D.'s  in 
physical  science  and  an  interest  in  public 
service,  as  congressional  science  and  en- 
gineering fellows  to  work  with  Members 
of  Congress.  I  expanded  this  theme  a  few 
months  later  while  speaking  at  the  1972 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
AAAS.  Since  the  concept  of  such  fellow- 
ships had  teen  discussed  years  before  by 
many  of  the  professional  societies,  my 
suggestion  hit  a  responsive  chord.  As  a 
result,  shortly  thereafter  the  ASME  se- 
lected a  fellow  to  spend  a  year  working 
within  the  Congress.  This  action  was  fol- 
lowed closely  by  several  other  profes- 
sional societies  that  established  similar 
programs. 

In  the  first  year,  1973-74,  a  total  of 
seven  such  fellows  were  selected.  Tliey 
included:  Three  from  the  AAAS,  two 
from  the  American  Physical  Society, 
APS;  one  from  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  ASME;  and  one 
from  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers,  IEEE.  These  fellows 
were  Drs.  Benjamin  Cooper,  Barry  Hy- 
man,  Ronal  Larson,  Mr.  Elliot  Segal,  and 
Drs.  Jessica  Tuchman,  Michael  Telson, 
and  Richard  Werthamer.  The  AAAS 
serves  to  help  In  the  coordination  of 
these  fellowships  and  arranges  an  orien- 
tation and  other  important  programatic 
aspects.  The  quality  of  the  fellows  and 
the  relatively  unique  service  these  Indi- 
viduals give  are  the  characteristics  which 
make  the  program  worth  special  note. 

This  program,  although  still  relatively 
small,  has  been  successful,  oarticularly 
with  respect  to  the  dedication  of  tlie  con- 
gressional science  fellows.  This  past  year, 
the  second  for  the  program,  has  seen  the 
total  number  of  such  fellows  grow  to  14. 
The  sponsoring  societies  now  Include: 
AAAS,  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics,  AIAA,  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  APA,  APS,  ASME, 
and  IEEE.  The  contribution  tliat  these 
fellows  have  made  has  already  been  sig- 
nificant, and  the  Congress  and  the  coim- 
try  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  spon- 
soring technical  and  professional  socie- 
ties, as  well  as  to  the  congressional  fel- 
lows themselves.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  thank  the 
sponsors  for  their  generosity  and  true 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
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in  making  It  possible  for  these  persons  to 
assist  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  serving  as  1974-75  science  and  engi- 
neering fellows  are  a  highly  competent 
group,  representing  some  of  the  best 
technically  and  scientifically  trained 
persons  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
making  invaluable  contributions  in  many 
offices  throughout  the  Hill,  providing  in- 
office  analytic  capability  which  is  sorely 
needed,  and  sharing  their  expertise  with 
us  on  a  myriad  of  projects  in  areas  rang- 
ing from  health  and  welfare  to  energy 
and  the  environment.  These  men  and 
women  have  successfully  competed  with 
a  large  number  of  other  applicants  from 
throughout  the  country  to  be  chosen  as 
fellows  by  their  sponsoring  professional 
societies. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  who  are  benefit- 
ing from  their  efforts  want  to  make  these 
men  and  women  feel  especially  welcome, 
and  to  let  them  know  how  much  we  ap- 
preciate their  hard  work.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  the  1974-75  fellows  are  a  truly 
outstanding  group,  and  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  recognize  each  one  of  them 
individually,  ajid  in  some  detail. 

Dr.  E.  Kevin  Cornell— AAAS  fellow 
with  the  office  of  Senator  Gary  W.  Hart, 
Democrat,  of  Colorado — received  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and,  prior  to  beginning  his  fellowship, 
was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  where  he  taught  physics 
and  performed  solid  state  research  In 
the  physics  department.  Dr.  Cornell  has 
been  working  on  environmental  legisla- 
tion while  in  Senator  Gary  Hart's  office. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Craine — IEEE  fellow  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology — is  a  graduate  of  Oregon 
State  University,  and  is  on  leave  from 
Washington  State  University  where  he 
is  a  professor  and  electrical  engineer. 
Mr.  Craine  has  served  as  chairman  of 
several  professional  organizations  and  re- 
search groups,  and  has  pubUshed  over  30 
research  reports  and  articles  in  profes- 
sional journals.  During  his  fellowship, 
Mr.  Craine  has  been  working  in  the  area 
of  energ>'  research  and  development  ad- 
ministration, authorization  and  over- 
sight activities,  particularly  in  the  solar 
energy  program. 

Dr.  James  E.  Cox— ASME  fellow  with 
the  House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee— is  a  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Houston, 
where  his  technical  specialty  is  the  field 
of  heat  and  mass  transfer.  He  received 
his  Ph.  D.  in  engineering  from  Oklahoma 
State  University.  Dr.  Cox  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  NASA-Johnson  Space 
Center  and  College  of  Engineering  and 
several  other  professional  committees 
and  seminars,  and  has  published  numer- 
ous works  on  energy  conversion  and  re- 
lated topics. 

Dr.  Palmela  Ebert^-AAAS-APA  fellow 
with  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Conunittee — as  a  graduate  of  the 
Leeds  University  in  England  and  the 
University  of  Georgia.  She  Is  an  experi- 
mental psychologist  and,  prior  to  coming 
to  Washington,  taught  Introductory  and 
experimental  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  During  her  tenure  with 
the  subcommittee,  Dr.  Ebert  has  worked 
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on  issues  which  include  education  of 
the  handicapped,  developmental  disabili- 
ties, vocational  education,  emergency 
school  aid,  women's  educational  equity, 
lifetime  learning,  measures  of  the  im- 
pact of  Government  programs  on  fami- 
lies, and  the  use  of  social  Indicators  In 
Government  policy  formation. 

Dr.  Justice  Harper — AAAS  fellow 
with  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. OTA — is  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
State  University,  where  his  field  of  in- 
terest was  in  biological  systems  engi- 
neering. He  has  been  closely  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  agricultural 
poUutlon  control  laboratory  at  MSU  since 
1970.  Dr.  Harper  has  worked  on  the  agri- 
cultural information  assessment,  and  is 
now  on  loan  from  OTA  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

Dr.  Allan  Hoffman— APS  fellow  with 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee — re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  in  physics  from  Brown 
University  with  special  Interest  In  the 
investigation  of  the  behavior  of  metals 
at  very  low  tempera tiwes,  radiation 
monitoring  in  the  vicinity  of  nuclear 
powerplants,  and  the  application  of  solar 
energy  to  space  conditioning  and  hot 
water  production.  He  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  research  grants  from  the  AEC, 
NSF,  and  NIH.  Dr.  Hoffman  has  worked 
on  automobile  efficiency  legislatim  and 
other  energy-related  legislation. 

Dr.  Henry  Kelly— AAAS  fellow  with 
the  OTA — has  previously  been  affiliated 
with  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  where  he  concen- 
trated on  the  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  a  U.S.  position  in  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks.  A  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  physics.  Dr.  Kelly  has  pub- 
lished several  papers  on  photon  coimt- 
ing.  He  has  worked  on  the  oceans  assess- 
ment and  potential  OTA  assessments. 

Dr.  Thomas  Moss — APS  fellow  with 
the  office  of  Congressman  George  E. 
Brown.  Jr.  of  California — received  his 
Ph.  D.  in  physics  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity In  1965.  and  is  an  adjimct  professor 
of  physics  at  Columbia  University.  He 
has  done  research  with  the  IBM  Watson 
Laboratory  and  IBM  Thomas  J.  Watson 
Research  Center  in  New  York,  and  is  the 
author  of  more  than  35  papers  on  appli- 
cations of  Mossbauer  spectroscopy  to 
problems  of  molecular  biology. 

Dr.  Burke  Nelson — ASME  Fellow  with 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee — grad- 
uated from  Drexel  University  with  a 
Ph.  D.  in  materials  engineering,  and  has 
been  employed  by  General  Electric,  Boe- 
ing, and  other  companies  doing  research 
on  thermal  engineering.  Dr.  Nelson  is 
Usted  in  "Who's  Who  in  Aviation,  1974." 

Dr.  Willis  Smith— IEEE  FeUow  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs — was  employed  by  the 
Sandla  Laboratories  in  Albuquerque, 
where  he  was  involved  In  solid  state  re- 
search and  work  with  materials  for  pho- 
tovoltaic solar  cells  for  terrestrial  use. 
Dr.  Smith  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  physics 
from  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 
He  has  focused  his  attention  on  energy 
legislation  during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Gary  Thomas — AAAS  Fellow  with 
OTA — received  his  Ph.  D.  in  electrical  en- 
gineering from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  Prom  1972-73  he  was 
the    associate    dean    of    the    graduate 
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School  of  the  State  Unlverity  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook.  Dr.  Thomas  re- 
ceived a  National  Science  Foundation 
Research  Grant  for  his  worlt  on  "Mag- 
netoelastlc  Surface  Waves."  He  is  the 
author  of  over  20  research  Publications 
and  related  works.  Dr.  Thomas  has 
worked  on  the  materials  asi^ment  of 
the  OTA.  He  wiU  return  to  SVNY,  Stony 
Brook  to  assimie  chairmanship  of  the 
department  of  electrical  engineering. 

Dr.  Jon  Veigel— AAAS  Fellow  with  the 
OTA — was  an  associate  professor  with 
the  Small  College  of  Calif  omiii  State  Col- 
lege at  Dominguez  Hills,  working  in  the 
area  of  Interdisciplinary  environmental 
courses.  Dr.  Veigel  Is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous articles  on  energy,  the  environ- 
ment, and  related  subjects.  Be  received 
his  Ph.  D.  in  physical-inorganic  chemis- 
try from  UCLA.  Dr.  Veigel  hae  had  a  key 
role  in  the  major  energy  assessment  of 
the  OTA.  I 

Dr.  Haven  Whiteside— ApS  Fellow 
with  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  Commitjtee  on  Pub- 
lic Works — received  his  Ph.  D.  in  applied 
physics  from  Harvard,  specializing  in 
electromagnetic  theory  and  measure- 
ments, and  has  been  associated  since  1968 
with  the  Federal  City  Collegfe  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Dr.  Whiteside  his  done  re- 
search in  cosmic  ray  and  tJgh  energy 
physics,  and  in  electromagi^etic  meas- 
urements. He  has  also  been  Involved  in 
developing  a  computer  program  for 
energy  determination  in  a  cosmic  ray 
spectrometer,  and  has  assiiited  in  an 
EPA-funded  noise  pollution  study  of  the 
District  of  Colimabla. 

During  his  fellowship,  Dr  Whiteside 
has  worked  on  automobil  s  emission 
standards,  and  conversion  of  fossil-fired 
boilers  from  oil  and  gas  to  coiil  in  prepa- 
ration for  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Dr.  WiUiam  Widnall— A  LLA.  fellow 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology — is  currently  on  leave 
from  his  work  as  a  program  manager 
with  Intermetrics  Inc.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  MIT,  where  he  studied  ae:x)space  en- 
gineering. Dr.  Widnall  servjed  on  the 
team  that  helped  design  the  guidance 
system  for  the  Apollo  spaceci  aft.  He  has 
also  been  Involved  in  the  prel:  minary  de- 
sign work  for  the  guidance  jystems  for 
the  NASA  space  shuttle.  He  is  spending 
his  fellowship  year  working  on  NASA 
oversight  activities  v.ith  the  I kiience  and 
Technology  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly  about  a 
dozen  more  such  fellows  wU  come  to 
Washington  to  work  with  pirts  of  the 
Congress  of  their  choice.  I  ai  a  sure  that 
this  third-year  group  will  distinguish  it- 
self just  as  its  predecessors  have.  Four 
years  ago,  before  this  fellowship  program 
began,  there  was  no  more  thbn  a  hand- 
ful of  Ph.  D.  natural  scientist^,  engineers, 
or  M.D.'s  among  the  approxirjiately  3,000 
professional-level,  legislative  congres- 
sional staff.  In  3  years,  this  program  Ini- 
tiated from  outside  the  Congi  ess  by  pub- 
lic spirited  scientific  and  eng  neering  so- 
cieties has  dramatically  imireased  the 
scientific  analytic  capability  of  congres- 
sional staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  iny  primary 
purpose  to  recognize  a  group  ( if  outstand- 
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Ing  men  and  women.  I  think  that  it  is  also 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  call  to  the 
Congress  attention  not  only  the  success 
of  the  program,  but  to  the  fact  that  this 
success  is  an  indicator  of  the  need  for  the 
service  which  the  congressional  science 
fellow  program  provides.  We,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  have  a  vital  interest  in  en- 
couraging and  fostering  the  growth  of 
such  welcome  pubhc-service  activities. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  funds 
for  these  programs  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  societies  themselves  and  from 
other  private  philanthropic  sources,  even 
though  they  are  under  the  same  eco- 
nomic stress  as  the  rest  of  our  society. 
That  they  have  devoted  a  portion  of  their 
limited  resources  to  this  important  pub- 
lic service  Indicates  their  concern  that 
Congress  be  assured  of  adequate  techni- 
cal staff  to  deal  with  the  scientific  aspects 
of  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  all  the  congressional  science 
and  engineering  fellows  and  their  spon- 
soring societies  for  a  job  well  done.  We 
look  forward  to  further  important  contri- 
butions in  the  future. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  OIL 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
is  involved  in  a  major  debate  over  what 
is  the  most  propitious  course  of  action  for 
dealing  with  the  energy  shortage.  It  la 
a  debate  which  has  involved  both  Gov- 
ernment and  industry,  and  whose  out- 
come will  affect  every  individual  citizen. 
The  President  has  proposed  an  energy 
program;  it  was  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress. Congress  itself  has  proposed  an  en- 
ergy program;  it  was  rejected  by  the 
President.  It  is  disheartening,  yet  neces- 
sary, to  conclude  that  we  are  no  more 
energy  sufficient  than  we  were  before  the 
boycott,  nor  are  we  any  closer  to  having 
a  unified  energy  policy. 

Today  we  will  consider  S.  1849,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Exten- 
sion Act.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  article  by  William  V. 
Shannon.  Mr.  Shannon's  remarks  first 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  20,  1975.  They  represent  the  most 
concise  and  perceptive  analysis  of  the  oil 
situation  that  I  have  yet  read.  As  usual, 
Bill  Shannon  has  managed  to  pierce  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  has  done  so, 
again  as  usual,  in  eloquent  fashion.  I 
commend  his  views  to  the  Members: 
President  of  Oil 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washinctton,  July  19. — The  oil  problem  Is 
essentially  political  in  nature  and  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  power  of  Gtovemment. 
But  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
cope  with  the  problem  because  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  Administrations  insist  upon  treating  it 
as  an  economic  issue  that  can  be  resolved  by 
the   natural   play   of   market   forces. 

Because  of  the  sudden,  huge  Increase  In 
the  price  of  oU,  the  inflation  and  the  reces- 
sion were  both  made  much  worse  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Aa  long  as  Presi- 


dent Ford  persists  In  his  mistaken  policies, 
the  United  States  wlU  continue  to  suffer 
severe  economic  damage  in  lost  Jobs  and  de- 
preciated currency. 

Mr.  Ford  follows  the  Judgment  of  the 
major  international  oU  companies  on  oU 
problems  In  the  same  way  that  he  amiably 
heeds  the  advice  of  other  big  businesses  on 
the  problems  that  interest  them.  This  la 
partly  because,  like  Mr.  Nixon  before  him,  he 
is  heavily  dependent  on  the  oil  industry  as 
part  of  his  political  base.  He  is  also  a  stolid 
believer  In  the  business  Ideology  of  rugged 
individualism,  free  markets  and  price  com- 
petition— virtues  that  exist  more  clearly  in 
his  mind  than  they  do  in  the  practices  of  the 
International  oil  industry. 

But,  basically,  Mr.  Ford  plods  ahead  with 
his  disastrous  policies  because  he  does  not 
know  any  better.  No  one  who  knew  Oerald 
Ford  and  his  dreary,  negative  record  during 
a  quarter-century  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives would  ever  have  chosen  him  to  lead 
the  nation  In  meeting  a  complex  and  un- 
precedented situation. 

There  are  many  men  in  both  parties  In 
Congress  who  much  better  understand  the 
real  nature  of  the  oil  problem.  But  because 
the  solutions  require  sacrifice.  It  is  almost 
Insuperably  difficult  to  put  together  a  two- 
thirds  majority  In  support  of  legislation. 

The  fundamental  fact  Is  that  there  Is  no 
oil  shortage  and  no  energy  crisis.  Rather, 
there  is  a  political  crisis.  The  oil-exporting 
countries  have  become  cohesive  enough  to 
blackmail  the  wealthy  industrial  countries 
by  raising  the  price  of  oil  to  an  extortionate 
level,  keeping  it  there,  and  threatening  to 
raise  it  stUl  higher. 

In  this  crisis,  no  one  Is  defending  the  in- 
terests of  American  consumers.  Although 
five  of  the  seven  major  International  oil 
companies  are  American-owned,  their  Inter- 
ests and  the  nation's  Interests  are  not  iden- 
tical. 

With  the  world  market  now  glutted  with 
oil,  these  American  companies  help  the  Arab 
countries  allocate  and  rationalize  the  cut- 
backs in  production  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  prices  from  falling.  As  business  partners 
of  the  Arabs  In  the  Middle  East  and  as  pro- 
ducers of  oil  In  the  United  States,  these  com- 
panies have  no  incentive  to  keep  the  price 
of  oil  down.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
propaganda  and  political  protagonists  inside 
this  country  for  the  cartel. 

President  Ford  Is  now  urging  Congress  to 
abolish  the  price  ceiling  of  $5.25  a  barrel  on 
oil  from  wells  that  were  producing  before 
1973.  This  so-called  "old  oil"  provides  40  pet 
cent  of  VS.  supplies.  The  rest  of  native  oil 
is  selling  at  the  world  cartel  price  of  about 
$13  a  barrel. 

Since  companies  produce  both  old  and  new 
oil,  they  are  getting  an  average  price  for 
their  total  output  of  roughly  $7.50  a  barrel. 
That  Is  triple  the  price  of  only  two  yean 
ago.  Yet  the  companies  have  the  audacity 
to  say  that  they  need  to  get  the  extortionate 
world  price  for  all  their  oil  if  they  are  to 
have  any  "Incentive"  to  search  for  and  pro- 
duce additional  oil  In  this  country. 

The  United  States  ought  to  have  the  poli- 
tical will  and  toughness  to  refuse  to  be  black- 
mailed. It  should  stabilize  the  price  of  do- 
mestic oil,  old  and  new,  at  $7.50  a  barrel  as 
provided  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive John  Dlngell,  Michigan  Democrat.  It 
should  then  make  a  concerted  effort  to  break 
the  world  cartel  price. 

The  Arab  countries  supplied  only  1.3  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  this  coimtry  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  less  than  8  per 
cent  of  total  U.S.  oil  requirements.  By  con- 
servation, the  U.S.  could  promptly  reduce 
oil  consumption  by  that  amount.  A  sustained 
cutback  of  this  magnitude  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant political  signal  to  the  cartel. 

Gasoline  consumption  could  be  limited  W 
law  to  the  present  level  of  consumption.  As 
the  economy  recovered  and  as  Detroit  pro- 
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duced  more  fuel-efficient  cars,  gasoline  con- 
siunptlon  could  gradually  be  reduced  from 
present  levels  by  steeply  rising  gasoline  taxes. 

The  United  States  could  adopt  a  much 
firmer  policy  toward  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
than  merely  getting  some  of  its  depreciated 
dollars  back  by  selling  them  military  equip- 
ment and  petrochemical  plants.  They  should 
both  be  treated  the  way  one  treats  any 
blackmailer. 

As  the  world's  strongest  economic  power 
and  greatest  single  user  of  petroleum,  the 
United  States  could  face  down  the  cartel 
and  win.  But  not  as  long  as  Its  President 
espouses  the  policies  of  the  American  divi- 
sion of  the  world  oil  cartel. 


CONGRESS  VIEWS  POLITICAL  REAL- 
ITIES OP  ABORTION 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  excellent  article  by  Karen  Mul- 
hauser,  entitled  "Congress  Views  Political 
Realities  of  Abortion,"  appeared  recently 
in  the  Capitol  Hill  Forum.  The  article 
discusses  some  of  the  political  aspects  of 
the  abortion  issue  and  clears  up  some  of 
tlie  misinformation  surrounding  it. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  It.  The  text  of  the  article  follows : 

Congress  Views  Political  Realhtes  of 

Abortion 

(By  Karen  Mulhauser) 

Many  members  of  Congress  who  would  like 
to  Ignore  the  controversial  issue  of  abortion 
realize  now  that  their  constituents  will  not 
let  them.  Those  who  support  a  woman's  right 
to  choose  abortion,  as  well  as  those  who  op- 
pose abortion  on  religious  and  moral  grounds, 
are  watching  how  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  voting,  and  people  from  both  sides 
are  communicating  their  concerns. 

For  several  months  following  the  January 
1973  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  made 
restrictive  state  abortion  laws  unconstitu- 
tional, Congress  was  lobbied,  petitioned, 
picketed,  and  threatened  by  opponents  to 
legal  abortion.  At  the  same  time,  supporters 
of  abortion  rights  were  Inactive,  complacent, 
and  secure  in  the  belief  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "took  care  of  it  for  us."  It  took  more 
than  a  year  and  congressional  passage  of 
three  laws  restricting  the  availability  of  abor- 
tion before  citizens  who  support  the  status 
quo— legalized,  medically  safe  abortion — 
realized  that  their  now  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed rights  were  being  threatened,  and 
began  to  act. 

It  is  ironic  that  members  of  Congress  voted 
for  restrictive  abortion  meaisures  when  the 
results  of  their  own  congressional  question- 
naires and  various  national  polls  indicated 
that  most  people  they  represent  support  the 
right  to  choose  abortion.  It  was  not  un- 
til some  members  began  to  receive  mall  and 
to  be  lobbied  by  pro-choice  constituents  that 
they  began  to  vote  against  antl-abortlon  leg- 
islation. 

What  is  the  Political  Risk  of  a  Vote  Sup- 
ixwtlng  Abortion  Rights? 

A  recent  report,  "Is  Support  of  Abortion 
Political  Suicide?"  by  Jeanne  Rosoff  (Family 
Planning  Perspectives,  Jan/Feb  1975) ,  found 
that  "a  smaller  proportion  of  Incumbents 
with  consistently  anti-abortion  voting  rec- 
ords were  re-elected  (81  percent)  than  in- 
cumbents with  consistently  pro-abortion 
records  (98  percent).  All  but  one  of  the  62 
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members  of  Congress  who  had  consistently 
voted  in  support  of  legal  abortion  were  re- 
elected. Nearly  twice  as  many  Representa- 
tives (113)  consistently  voted  for  antl-abor- 
tlon proposals;  their  casualty  rate  (19  per- 
cent) was  almost  11  times  that  of  members 
with  pro-abortion  records."  This  thorough 
elections  analysis  demonstrates  that,  in  spite 
of  the  vigorous  campaigns  by  antl-abortlon- 
Ists  against  candidates,  politicians  are  not 
defeated  If  they  support  abortion.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  most  vocal  opponents  of  choice 
were  defeated. 

An  NBC  News  poll  of  voters  taken  on  the 
night  of  the  November  elections  shows  that 
58  percent  of  voters  (including  46  percent  of 
Catholics  polled)  believe  abortion  laws 
should  be  further  liberalized.  The  results  of 
a  more  recent  poll  commissioned  by  the  lob- 
bying arm  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  The  National  Committee 
for  a  Human  Life  Amendment,  Inc.,  were  ex- 
tremely dlsppolntlng  to  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy. It  demonstrates  that  72  percent  (65 
percent  of  the  Catholics  polled)  believe  abor- 
tion should  be  allowed  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. (For  instance,  84  percent  felt 
abortion  should  be  available  for  reasons  of 
physical  health,  74.7  percent  for  mental 
health  reasons,  and  73.6  percent  In  cases  of 
rape.)  Further,  it  shows  that  only  0.2  per- 
cent feel  abortion  Is  the  major  problem  fac- 
ing th©  U.S.  today.  One  question  Indicates 
that  politicians  are  not  in  danger  If  they 
support  abortion  rights  openly — 12.6  percent 
"would  vote  against  any  candidate  who  sup- 
ports abortion,  while  15.2  percent  would  vote 
against  any  candidate  who  opposed  abor- 
tion." 

These  recent  polls  reflect  a  trend  in  public 
opinion  In  this  country.  For  a  wide  variety 
of  reasons,  more  people  are  indicating  sup- 
port for  legal  abortion.  Assttme,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  abortion  rights  supporters  were 
a  minority  (as  the  Catholic  sponsored  survey 
clearly  demonstrates  they  are  not) .  In  a 
pluralistic  society  founded  on  the  concept 
of  separation  of  church  and  state,  divergent 
rellglous/moral  views  should  be  accepted.  As 
long  as  there  are  women  with  valid  moral 
beliefs  who  will  choose  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy by  abortion,  they  should  be  able  to 
have  medically  safe  care.  If  we  compare  the 
estimated  900,000  Ulegal  abortions  performed 
annually  In  the  1960s  with  the  estimated 
900,000  legal  procedures  performed  in  1974, 
we  realize  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
abortions  should  be  performed  but  where 
will  they  be  performed — In  medical  facilities 
or  in  back  alleys? 

THE      STATT7S      OF      THK      LAW 

A  report  recently  released  by  the  US  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  Constitution  Aspects 
of  the  Right  to  Limit  Childbearing  (May 
1975),  urges  Congress  to  (1)  reject  any  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  Constitution  by  making 
abortion  Illegal,  and  (2)  defeat  other  leg- 
islation which  restricts  the  availability  of 
abortion  services.  The  study  emphasizes  that 
such  restrictions  affect  primarily  poor  wom- 
en, and  this  class  encompasses  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  racial  and  ethnic  minority 
women.  The  commission  thereby  criticises 
the  two  principal  strategies  iised  by  the  anti- 
abortion  forces  to  remove  the  legal  option 
of  abortion:  passage  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  c«*  riders  to  often  unrelated  bills. 
During  the  93rd  Congress  70  proposals  for 
Constitutional  amendments  were  Introduced 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  by  60  Repre- 
sentatives and  nine  Senators,  with  the  intent 
to  outlaw  abortion  by  protecting  the  fetus 
"from  the  moment  of  conception,"  or  "at 
every  stage  of  biological  development,"  or 
to  return  the  authority  to  legislate  to  the 
states.  So  far  in  the  94th  Congress,  53  Rep- 
resentatives and  nine  Senators  have  co-spon- 
sored similar  Constitutional  amendments. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh  Scott  se- 
riously  considered   sponsoring   a   Constltu- 
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tlonal  amendment  which  he  hoped  would 
be  a  "compromise."  It  would  allow  abortion 
In  cases  of  rape  and  incest,  and  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  woman.  He  decided  against 
sponsoring  the  amendment  when  he  quickly 
learned  that  such  legislation  Is  considered 
unsatisfactory  by  both  sides.  In  a  letter  to 
constituents,  Scot^  vwltes: 

"In  view  of  the  expressed  opposition  Indi- 
cating unacceptabUlty  from  widely  opposing 
points  of  view,  and  because  the  drafting  of 
legislative  language  to  conform  to  my  views 
appears  Impossible,  I  believe  It  Is  both  use- 
less and  unrealistic  to  pursue  this'  avenue 
any  further." 

Even  though  there  are  an  alarming  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  to  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, many  of  the  lawyers,  especially  the 
Constitutional  lawyers  In  Congress,  are  op- 
posed to  amending  the  Constitution  for  this 
purpose. 

The  second  type  of  attack  against  legal 
abortion  Is  to  restrict  the  availability  of 
abortion  usually  through  back  door  ap- 
proaches. During  the  93rd  Congress,  14  riders 
were  proposed  on  the  floor  with  prior  com- 
mittee review.  Three  riders  were  deleted  in 
conference,  four  died  In  committee,  one  was 
ruled  out  of  order,  three  were  defeated  on 
the  floor,  but  three  of  these  riders  became 
law: 

No  foreign  assistance  monies  are  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  abortions  in  other  coun- 
tries— even  IX  abortion  Is  legal  in  those 
countries. 

Legal  Service  lawyers  cannot  assist  Indi- 
gent women  In  obtaining  legal  abortions. 

Medical  facilities  receiving  HUl-Burton 
funds  (federal  money  for  construction)  can 
turn  away  women  seeking  legal  abortions. 

Such  restrictions  can  only  deny  poor 
women  access  to  medically  safe  abortions. 

The  most  discriminatory  of  the  riders  in- 
troduced was  the  Bartlett  amendment. 
Originally  offered  to  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1974,  it  would  have  banned 
the  use  of  Medicaid  funds  for  abortion, 
thereby  denying  to  women  wlio  rely  on  fed- 
eral funds  for  all  their  medical  care  a  serv- 
ice which  Is  ava.llable  to  more  affluent 
women.  A  conference  committee  rejected  the 
amendment  because  it  was  attached  to  an 
inappropriate  vehicle.  The  conferees  sug- 
gested that  such  legislation  be  sent  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration. 

This  year,  when  Senator  Bartlett  again 
Introduced  his  discriminatory  amendment  to 
S.  66,  the  Nurse  Training  and  Health  Rev- 
enue Sharing  and  Health  Services  Act,  It  was 
tabled  by  a  54-36  margin.  It  la  surprising 
that  It  was  offered  again  In  this  manner 
after  the  clear  signal  last  year  from  the  con- 
ference committee  that  It  should  not  be 
voted  on  without  proper  committee  consid- 
eration. 

Certainly  Congress  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  legal  ramlflcatlons  of  such 
riders.  Antl-abortlon  riders  are  being  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  US  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  by  district  and  federal  courts. 
It  might  be  expected,  then,  that  antl-cholce 
groups  will  concentrate  lees  on  unconstitu- 
tional riders  and  more  on  amending  the 
Constitution. 

PSOriLES  OF  ANTI-ABORTION  LEADERS 

In  the  93rd  Congress,  of  those  sponsor- 
ing Constitutional  amendments  which  guar- 
antee the  "right  to  life"  o!f  fetuses,  "nearly 
2/3  were  Republicans,  while  nearly  6  In  10 
Hoiise  members  In  the  93rd  Oongreas  were 
Democrats.  Three  quarters  of  the  sponsors 
were  Roman  Catholics,  although  Catholics 
comprised  fewer  than  one  quctfter  of  all 
elected  representatives.  Republican  Catho- 
lics, who  comprised  nearly  half  of  the  spwin- 
sors,  constituted  only  16  percent  of  their  own 
party  and  30  percent  of  all  Hotue  Catholics.** 
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(Family    Planning     Perspectlvefc,     Jan/Peb, 
1975) 

Those  who  are  lobbying  agalhst  abortion 
are  a  well-flnanced,  well-organliicd  minority 
with  assistance  and  leadershlj  from  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Many  single-Issue  groups 
oently  formed  to  work  against 
but  among  the  multl-tasue 
sltlons    against    abortion,    on4 
KKK.   John    Birth   Society, 
Young  Americana   for  Freedom 
right-wing  groups. 

Whether  legal  or  Illegal,  womten  will  have 
•bortlons.  If  concern  Is  truly  tc  protect  the 
lives  of  tetusea.  resources  should  be  directed 
Instead  to  Improve  contraceptlcee  and  sex 
education.  Many  more  abortlojis  would  be 
stopped  by  preventing  unplanned  pregntm- 
clee. 

The  abortion  controversy  „^, 
the  point  of  the  contraceptive 
troversv  of  ten  years  ago.  Congfess 
to  that  growing  public  trend,  ajnd 
tern  may  well  be  repeated. 
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OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETItATIVES 
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Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker 
ton  State  is  an  important 
timber  products  and  is  a  maj 
of  logs  and  chips  to  foreign 
1970.  Wasliington  accounted 
cent  of  the  growing  stock 
the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  importance 
Ington's  timber  economy,  it 
that  Federal,  private,  and  St 
zations  associated  with  the 
omy  estimate,  as  accurately 
thf^  State's  future  timber 
tlal. 

Recently,   the   State   of 
Department  of  Natural 
contract    with    the    Pacific 
Regional     Commlssicn, 
Washington  Fore-st 
The  Longview  Dally  News.  _ 
fine  newsoapers  In  my  district 
ran  an  editorial,  "Future 
ply,"  which  was  based  on  the 
Because  this  Is  a  timely  subje^it 
cause  there  is  an  urgent  need 
tinuing  source  of  timber 
Nation.  I  commend  it  to  my 
and  insert  It  In  the  Record. 
Fttxtie  Ttmber  Sttpplt  :  Opening 

Timber  is  the  Ufeblood  of 
Pacific  Northwest,  particularly  sc 
County    where    more   trees    were 
private  lands  last  year  than   j 
county  In  Washington. 

There  Is  a  growing  debate  wlthlt 
products  industry,  the  U.S 
forestry      experts,      environ 
others  about  how  much   timber 
cut,  how  much  is  left,  how  long 
and  what  should  be  done  about 
piles. 

The  debate  will  necessarUy  havi  < 
the  public  for  at  least  two  re 
the  pubUc's  economic  livelihood 
this  county— Is  tied  closely  to   . 
piles.  And  second,  a  key  part  of 
wUl  hinge  on  how  the  U.S 
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manages  public  timber  lands.  Cutting  and 
management  practices  are  the  outgrowth  of 
public  policy,  established  by  Congress  and 
the  President. 

In  broad  and  general  terms,  here  Is  what 
has  been  happening:  Private  timber  land 
owners  have  Intensified  the  management  of 
their  lands  significantly  in  the  past  10  to  15 
years.  They  look  at  land  with  old  growth 
timber  and  know  It  Is  growing  very  little. 
They  know  too.  If  they  cut  the  old  growth  and 
replant  with  genetically  Improved  trees,  they 
can  achieve  a  measurable  quantity  of  growth 
each  year.  So  more  old  growth  Is  being  cut  to 
make  way  for  faster  growing  young  trees. 

Because  It  takes  many  years  for  young  trees 
to  reach  a  size  when  they  are  big  enough  to 
log,  a  continued  supply  of  logs  at  a  high  level 
Is  going  to  depend,  to  a  significant  degree,  on 
the  availability  of  timber  from  Forest  Service 
lands. 

There  will  be  a  time  when  there  will  be  a 
dip  In  the  supply  of  logs  from  private  lands. 
To  fill  the  gap  between  demand  and  private 
supplies,  the  Industry  thinks  Forest  Service 
timber  should  be  made  available. 

One  trouble  Is  the  Forest  Service  has  not 
managed  the  public  timber  lands  as  well  or  as 
Intensively  as  private  land  owners  have.  It 
has  not  had  the  money  or  the  manpower.  The 
Forest  Service  faces  two  major  problems: 
Can  It  fill  the  gap  when  the  dip  In  private 
supplies  hits?  And  should  It  fill  that  gap? 

Recently  the  Forest  Service  updated  a  study 
which  shows  the  Northwest  is  cutting  timber 
faster  than  It  Is  growing  It  and  will  eventually 
have  to  cut  back  on  levels  of  production. 
This  week,  however,  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  finished  an  analysis  which 
shows  timber  production  can  be  increased  by 
35  per  cent  In  the  next  30  years  If  all  com- 
mercial timber  lands  are  managed  Inten- 
sively— which  Is  to  say,  the  way  the  most 
advanced  private  companies  are  managing 
their  lands. 

The  DNR  report  did  confirm  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  decline  m  timber  production 
from  private  lands  beginning  In  about  10 
years.  Private  timber  owners  think  they  can 
minimize  the  gap  by  even  better  manage- 
ment practices. 

Who  is  right?  How  is  the  public  to  fathom 
such  a  complex  subject?  The  question  is  not 
so  much  whether  there  will  or  won't  be  a 
timber  supply  but  rather  how  much  of  a 
supply;  of  what  kind  of  trees  and  what  level 
of  employment  will  be  sustainable? 

Everyone — or  nearly  everyone — who  reads 
this  commentary  has  a  stake  In  how  the 
questions  raised  here  are  answered  and  when. 
What  Is  Intended  here  Is  to  call  attention  to  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  you  and 
this  whole  region.  It  Is  a  beginning  point,  not 
a  defimtlve  analysis,  full  of  answers.  The  dis- 
cussions win  be  long  and,  at  times,  compli- 
cated. Those  discussions  had  to  begin  some- 
where with  some  of  the  larger  facets  of  the 
matter.  We  hope  you  will  not  only  follow 
along,  but  participate. 


IMPACT  OF  PRICES  ON  GAS 
CONSUMPTION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
we  have  been  debating  whether  or  not 
gas  consumption  can  be  reduced  If  gas 
prices  are  Increased.  On  July  17,  mem- 
bers of  my  stafr  visited  nearly  all  of  the 
300  gas  station  dealers  In  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  which  I 
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represent  to  find  out  what  effect  higher 
prices  would  have  on  the  people  who  sell 
gas  directly  to  the  consumer. 

Their  reactlcai  was  overwhelming  Of 
the  227  gas  station  dealers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  survey,  two-thirds  said  that 
their  sales  would  not  decrease  substanti- 
ally even  if  the  average  price  for  gasoline 
went  up  to  75  cents  a  gallon.  Currently 
the  average  prices  In  my  district  are  61 6 
cents  a  gaUon  for  regular.  66  cents  for 
premium  and  63.9  cents  for  low  lead.  The 
same  number  of  dealers  said  that  In  spite 
of  past  increases,  their  sales  have  stayed 
the  same,  Increased,  or  decreased  only 
very  little. 

These  responses  support  the  findings 
of  a  survey  I  took  in  February  of  this 
year.  In  that  survey,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  444  persons  questioned  said 
that  they  would  not  cut  down  on  their 
personal  driving  at  all,  or  only  a  little,  if 
the  price  for  gasoline  went  up  to  75  centa 
a  gallon. 

All  of  this  takes  on  added  significance 
In  light  of  the  dramatic  price  increases 
that  have  already  taken  effect  In  my  dis- 
trict and  throughout  the  country.  A  pre- 
vious survey  I  took  showed  that  the 
average  price  for  regular  gasoline  in  my 
district  was  39.8  cents  a  gallon  in  Feb- 
ruary 1973.  This  means  the  price  for  the 
same  amoimt  of  gasoline  increased  54.8 
percent  to  reach  61.6  cents  by  the  time  of 
the  July  17  survey.  Despite  this  Incredible 
increase,  there  has  been  no  significant 
decrease  in  gas  consumption — only  addi- 
tional profits  for  oil  companies.  The 
results  of  the  most  recent  survey  follow 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  must  face 
the  simple  fact  that  Americans  have  and 
will,  however  unhappily,  pay  increasingly 
higher  prices  for  gasoline.  If  we  are  to 
reduce  gas  consumption,  the  way  to  do 
it  is  by  requiring  the  auto  industry  to 
prdouce  cars  with  higher  mileage  rates 
and  to  develop  our  domestic  energy  re- 
sources better  so  that  we  are  not  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  oU  producing  nations. 

The  survey  follows: 

District-Wide  Resttlts  of  Congressman 
MiKVA's  Gas  Station  Survet 

1.  How  much  have  your  pump  prices  gone 
up  since  July  1,  1975?  (Dlst.  averages) : 

Per  gallon 

Regular 2.7^ 

Premium    II..I~"    2.6* 

Low  Lead 2.6* 

2.  How  have  gas  sales  been  affected? 

More  sales    (8.4%)    19 

Same  sales   (43.6%) IIII..IIII    99 

r^ss   (very  little)    (22.5%) 61 

Less    (substantially)    (20.7%) 47 

Less  (no  degree  Indicated)   (4.8%) 11 

Total    stations 227 

3.  Since  7/1/75,  has  your  profit  margin: 

Increased    (4.6%) 10 

Decreased    (31.27o) 68 

Stayed  the  same  (64.2%) 140 

Total    stations 218 

4.  What  are  your  pump  prices  today?  (Dlst. 
averages) : 

Per  gallon 

Regular    61.6* 

Premium    66.0* 

Low  Lead '"'"...  63.  W 
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5.  Compared  to  this  time  a  year  ago,  are 
you  .selling: 

More  gas  (19.4%) - - —  « 

Same  amount   (30.2%)— 87 

Less  (very  little)    (17.1%)—- -  38 

Less   (substantlaUy)    (25.27c) 56 

Less  (no  degree  Indicated)    (8.1%) 18 

Total    stations 222 

6.  If  gasoline  went  up  to  15i  a  gallon,  would 
you  expect  your  sales  volume  to  decrease : 

None    (21.0%) ^J 

Very  little    (45.1%.) 101 

substantially   (33.97o) _76 

Total    stations 224 


THE  EMERGENCY  MIDDLE-INCOME 
ACT.  FOR  LACK  OF  A  MORE  AP- 
PROPRIATE TITLE 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress,  in  what  I  believed  to  be  a  gen- 
uine demonstration  of  concern  over  the 
effects  of  long-term  unemployment,  re- 
cently passed  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  an  emergency  housing  measure 
which  provided  a  ray  of  hope  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unemployed  home- 
owners in  dire  need  of  short-term  assist- 
ance to  avoid  mortgage  foreclosure.  As 
we  all  know,  the  bill  became  another 
casualty  in  Mr.  Ford's  struggle  to  out  do 
Herbert  Hoover. 

Unable  to  overturn  the  President's 
veto,  Congress  moved  with  uncharacter- 
istic swiftness  to  enact  a  watered  down 
version  of  the  bill  which  would  pass  mus- 
ter at  the  White  House.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  the  new  bill  would  be  better 
than  nothing. 

But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  and  nothing  is  exactly  what  we 
now  have  in  the  way  of  "emergency" 
mortgage  assistance  despite  the  fact  that 
the  bill  became  law  almost  a  month  ago. 
Moreover,  according  to  all  estimates,  the 
meager  amount  of  emergency  assistance 
provided  in  the  housing  bill  will  not 
trickle  down  to  the  families  who  need  it 
for  at  least  another  6  months,  if  at  all. 

We  have  In  fact  enacted  an  emergency 
housing  measure  which  is  incapable  of 
addressing  any  emergency,  particularly 
the  one  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  engaged  the  public  in  a 
cruel  and  senseless  hoax. 

In  the  first  place,  the  emergency  bill 
merely  provides  that  authorized  funds  be 
used  ''if  required."  Given  HUD's  tradi- 
tional unwillingness  to  spend  duly  au- 
thorized funds,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
these  new  funds  will  never  see  the  light 
of  day. 

Second,  appropriations  needed  to  fund 
the  new  programs  mandated  by  the  act 
were  not  provided  for  in  the  recently 
passed  HUD  appropriaticais  bill.  The 
Senate,  to  its  credit,  hastily  amended  the 
House  version  to  include  funds  for  the 
"emergency"  programs.  A  conference  on 
the  bill,  however,  will  not  be  scheduled 
until  sometime  in  September.  This  half- 
hearted stab  at  solving  a  grave  national 
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problem  represents  still  another  example 
of  government  by  form,  show,  and  pre- 
tense, rather  than  actual  substance.  We 
have  all  played  a  part  in  what  might 
best  be  termed  a  congressional  con 
game.  _^,.^ 

Following  Congress  example,  HUD 
has  chosen  to  drag  its  feet  in  preparing 
the  regulations  needed  to  implement  the 
programs  embodied  in  the  act.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  estimates,  the  regulations 
will  not  be  available  for  comment  for  at 
least  6  months. 

If  the  Congress  continues  to  fail  in  its 
attempts  to  enact  strong  antirecession 
mea.sures,  we  may  well  need  a  mortgage 
assistance  program  In  6  months;  but 
what  will  happen  to  the  thousands  of 
families  that  are  in  desperate  need  of 
help  now? 

My  offices  have  already  received  nu- 
merous calls  from  constituents  who  be- 
lieve they  may  be  eligible.  Many  of  these 
people — who  not  long  ago  were  hard- 
working taxpayers — are  now  turning  to 
the  Federal  Governmsnt  as  a  last  ditch 
effort  to  hold  on  to  their  homes.  Walt 
until  they  get  the  fuel  bill. 


FORT  DIX  HAS  COLORFUL  HISTORY 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
sponding to  the  crisis  of  the  First  World 
War,  the  U.S.  Army  established  Fort  Dix 
in  1917.  Fort  Dix  became  a  major  train- 
ing base  during  World  War  I  and  by  the 
end  of  World  War  II  the  fort  was  con- 
sidered the  Army's  largest  training 
center. 

Fort  Dix  continued  its  tradition  of  pro- 
viding fine  training  for  yoimg  men  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  airlift,  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea,  and  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  the  Army  has  proposed  that  basic 
and  advanced  training  units  at  Fort  Dix 
be  transferred  to  Forts  Benning  and  Mc- 
Clellan  to  Implement  a  new  training  con- 
cept, one  station  unit  training. 

Fort  Dix  has  served  us  well  in  the  past 
and  would  serve  us  just  as  weU  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  an  article  in  the 
July  16.  1975.  Burlington  Coimty  Times 
which  provides  a  concise  history  of  Fort 
Dix.  I  think  you  will  find  the  article  in- 
formative and  I  hope  that  you  share  my 
conviction  that  we  must  not  allow  this 
fine  training  center  to  be  abandoned.  The 
article  follows: 

Port  Dix  ExHiarrs  a  Colorful  Histort 
(By  Lysbeth  Bledsoe) 

In  May  1917,  the  federal  government  de- 
creed there  should  by  a  6.500-acre,  $14  mil- 
lion military  camp  In  the  plnelands  and  corn- 
fields of  eastern  Burlington  County. 

In  July  1975,  the  federal  government  Is 
considering  phaseout  of  that  same  camp,  and 
yesterday  South  Jersey  Congressman  Edwin 
B.  Forsythe,  R.,  6th  D.,  and  Frank  Thomp- 
son Jr.,  D.,  4th  D.,  escorted  a  key  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee's  sub- 
committee on  military  construction  through 
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the  encampment,  hoping  hell  be  convinced 
Army  basic  training  should  be  retained  on- 
site,  not  transferred  to  two  southern  forts. 
Fort  Dix— how  did  It  happen?  What  kind 
of  military  Installation,  born  In  crtsls,  has 
lingered  as  almost  an  American  Institution 
In  the  memories  of  thousands  of  young  men 
Inducted  Into  the  Army  since  the  days  of 
Gen.  Pershing? 

A  history  of  the  fort,  1917-1967,  prepared 
by  the  Fort  Dix  Information  Office  to  mark 
the  camp's  50th  birthday,  offers  these  facts: 

When  World  War  I  began  In  1914,  the  U.S. 
Army  didn't  have  one  organized  division,  and 
Its  total  strength  was  200,000  men,  most  of 
them  recent  enlistments.  Training  camps  In 
existence  could  hold  only  125.000  men — and 
it  was  early  anticipated  America  would  be 
sending  at  least  500,000  "over  there." 

In  May,  1917,  the  country's  first  draft  law 
was  approved,  687,000  men  were  actually 
drafted  two  months  later,  and  by  Sept.  1, 
national  army  camps  had  to  be  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  War  Department  found  It- 
self faced  with  space  needs  for  an  expanded 
regular  army,  plus  16  divisions  of  an  enlarged 
national  guard,  called  to  active  duty,  plus 
16  divisions  of  national  army  draftees.  Na- 
tional guard  units  were  to  be  trained  In 
southern  states  due  to  advantageous  climatic 
conditions  and  tent  availability,  but  political 
considerations  and  population  distribution 
mandated  national  army  and  draftee  camps 
be  located  In  the  areas  from  which  draftees 
came. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  great  a  part 
m  Fort  Dix  history  "political  considerations" 
actually  played.  It  Is  known  a  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  (himself  formerly  governor  of 
New  Jersey)  wrote  a  letter  to  the  White 
House,  suggesting  a  camp  be  erected  In  New 
Jersey.  Wilson  responded  he'd  be  glad  to 
serve  New  Jersey  In  any  way  practicable. 

In  the  same  month  as  the  draft  law  took 
effect,  the  War  Department  ordered  com- 
manding generals  of  six  military  departments 
to  select  cantonment  grounds.  A  site  near 
the  200-resldent  hamlet  of  Wrightstown.  in 
Burlington  County,  was  approved  as  location 
of  the  78th  National  Army  Division's  mobili- 
zation camp — and  no  wonder.  It  was  only  30 
mUes  from  Philadelphia,  90  mUes  from  New 
York,  had  Pennsylvania  Railroad  trackage 
nearby,  boasted  easy  access  to  truck  farms 
and  an  unending  supply  of  ground  water  and. 
Important  In  those  grim  days,  offered  a  ter- 
rain suitable  for  training  soldiers  In  trench 
warfare. 

Moreover,  reported  an  Army  survey  group, 
the  area  wasn't  "cursed  with  an  overabun- 
dance of  humidity  In  summertime,"  was 
relatively  mosqulto-free,  and  provided  "a 
very   healthy   location." 

With  this  recommendation  at  hand,  the 
Army's  quartermaster  general  negotiated 
one-year  leases  with  owners  of  6,500  acres 
of  farms  and  forests,  with  other  property  to 
be  procured  later  by  lease  and  purchase. 
Some  $700,000  was  set  aside  for  land  acquisi- 
tion, of  which  only  $550,000  was  ever  spent. 
In  the  early  morning  of  June  1,  1917,  a 
captain  and  19  officers  and  privates  from  C 
Company,  26th  New  Jersey  Engineers,  arrived 
In  Wrightstown,  advance  guard  of  a  man- 
power push  to  peak  at  55.000  by  August,  1918. 
Following  C  Company  came  7,000  carpen- 
ters, electricians,  plumbers  and  laborers, 
working  on  the  new  base  but  living  In  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Wrightstown,  naturally,  changed  overnight 
from  sleepy  village  to  boom  town.  Within  one 
month  (July,  1917)  It  received  thousands 
of  new  inhabitants,  among  them  gamblers 
with  their  poker,  dice,  faro  and  three-card 
monte  games.  Liquor  proved  such  a  problem 
for  the  base  that  the  federal  government 
ordered  liquor  sales  banned  from  the  camp 
and  stores  within  a  5-mlle  radius  of  it.  Sent 
out  from  Philadelphia  were  two  FBI  agents 
to  help  military  police  enforce  the  anti- 
alcohol  regimen — and  agent  In  charge  was 
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Richard  Hughes,  father  of  forme  r 
anl  J.  Hughes. 

Within  two  years,  June,  1919 
worth  of  construction  had  been 
the  camp  name  chosen  by  the 
ment  to  honor  MaJ.  Gfen.  John 
veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  for 
Secretary   of   the  Treasury   u 
Buchanan.    U.S.    Army    De^_.. 
East  commander,  first  president 
Pacific  Railroad,  minister  to 
69)     and,    certainly    his    most 
achievement,    a   staunch    Demc 
governor   of  New   York   on   the 
ticket  In  1872. 

The  cantonment  bearing  Dlx 
geoned  into  a  sizeable,   self-su 
munlty,  the  $13  million  spent  on 
tures  as  the  Camp  Dlx  Fire 
stations,  a  fire  truck  and  hose  ^ 
bakery   producing   36,000    pounds 
dally,  a  water  system  with  a  pi 
tlon   supplying   3.000    gallons   o 
minute,  stables  and  horse  shopi 
7,000  horses  and  mules  and,  by 
1917,  a  1.000-bed  base  hospital 

Work  continued  so  rapidly, 
ures   mounted  so  high    (well,   , 
WAS  a  lot  of  money),  that  fort 
of    the    day    would    have    been 
learn  Congress  would,  in  the 
Lord    1967,    appropriate   more 
brigade  complex  than  was  spent 
of  Port  Dlx 

Between  World  Wars  I  and  II 
virtual  decay,  with  barracks  u 
Civil  Conservation  Corpsmen  ( 
presslon.  The  threat  of  World 
late   1930's,   however,   roused   . 
the  administration  to  action  so 
January,  1942,  less  than  five  w 
IT.S.  declared  war  on  the  Axis 
tlons  of  the  34th  Infantry  Dlvls 
pleted  final  processing  at  Dlx 
ready  en  route  to  Ireland.  As 
continued  Dlx  trained  and  proc^. 
nel.  Including   10  full  divisions, 
tlons  In  every  theater  of  the  v 

It  was  considered  the  largest  „ 
Ing  center  In  the  country  and,  at 
largest   separation   center 
than   a    mUllon    servicemen    for 
clvUlan  life. 

The  base  continued  to  functloi 
during  the  Berlin  Airlift,  invaslo  i 
Korea.  Cuban  missile  confrontatlo  i 
tlclpatlon  In  the  Dominican 
the  South  Vietnam  action. 

Last  winter,  when  talks  of  ^v 
backs  surfaced.  Army  Secretary 
Calloway  assured  New  Jersey  la^ 
fort  would  continue  to  fiuictlon 
as  one  of  three  basic  training  ___ 
a  special  reorganization  plan  that 
up  to  1,800  new  recruits  to  the 

Calloway   made    his   anno 
visiting  the  base  personally. 

Reps.  Porsythe  and  Thompson 
base  closure  now  would  affect  ad 
civilian   Jobs,   a   $20   mllllon-a-, 
and  a  13  per  cent  state  unemplo" 
that's   already   sky   high,    hope 
personal  visit  to  the  fort  by  a  K„ 
prlatlons  Committee  member,  plus 
of  committee  staffers  will  follow 
tlous  Calloway  pattern. 
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HERBERT  D.  WARNER 
TUSCALOOSA 


HON.  WALTER  FLOW 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  July  31, 
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Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker 
days  ago  my  home  town  of 
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suffered  a  great  loss  when  Mr.  Herbert 
D.  Warner  died  at  the  age  of  92.  Mr. 
Warner  was  an  Industrialist,  a  philan- 
tiiroplst,  and  a  leader  in  church  and 
community  affairs.  He  will  be  well  re- 
membered for  his  compassion,  his  gen- 
erosity, and  his  keen  sense  of  humor.  Mr. 
Warner  was  bom  in  South  Bend.  Ind., 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School  and  came  to  Tuscaloosa 
in  1928.  He  spent  the  next  29  years  with 
the  Gulf  States  Paper  Corp.,  retiring  in 
1957  as  chairman  of  the  board.  His  son, 
Jack,  currently  holds  that  position. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  and 
others  with  the  life  and  accomplishments 
of  this  fine  man,  I  offer  the  following  ar- 
ticles  from   the   Tuscaloosa   News   and 
Graphic  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Tuscaloosa  News) 
Mb.  Warnek:  He  Will  Be  Missed 
Herbert  David  Warner,  v/ho  died  Sunday 
night,  will  forever  rank  as  one  of  Tuscaloo- 
sa's outstanding  citizens.  His  Interests  were 
varied,  his  generosity  was  broad-based  and 
his  service  benefitted  many  community  orga- 
nizations and  institutions. 

WhUe  he  was  not  a  native  Tnscaloosan, 
no  city  ever  had  a  more  staunch  supporter 
or  generous  benefactor.  While  his  philan- 
thropy contributed  much  to  Tuscaloosa,  his 
active  work  and  effort  were  of  great  signifi- 
cance and  importance. 

In  any  resume  of  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments, you  must  start  with  Gulf  States  Pa- 
per Corp.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tiu-y  after  the  plant  began  operations  here, 
he  was  active  in  executive  and  managerial 
roles.  GSP  is  not  only  a  family-owned  cor- 
poration, but  Mr.  Herb  believed  that  It 
should  be  a  family-type  business  and  saw 
to  It  that  employees  and  customers  alike  were 
treated  In  that  manner. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  bene- 
fitted greatly  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Warner  family  and  Mr.  Warner  was  an  active 
member.  He  was  an  elder  and  trustee  of  the 
church  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an 
elder  emeritus. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  Intensely  in- 
terested In  the  Boy  Scouts.  Here  again,  his 
service  extended  beyond  financial  contribu- 
tions He  was  an  active  worker  and  was  a 
representative  to  the  National  CouncU.  His 
work  was  recognized  by  presentation  of 
Scouting's  highest  awards. 

Throughout  his  adult  life  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  YMCA  and  hU  Interest  In  that 
organization  certainly  proved  of  great  benefit 
here. 

The  list  of  organizations  and  institutions 
which  were  fortunate  to  have  his  active  par- 
ticipation and  interest  are  many. 

One  of  those  was  Druid  City  Hospital 
Through  his  personal  gift,  the  Intensive  care 
unit  became  a  reality.  He  said,  on  many 
occasions,  that  the  service  provided  through 
this  unit  was  most  gratifying  and  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Herb  was  an  unusual  man.  Those  who 
knew  him  and  worked  with  him  quickly 
realized  that  fact.  And  all  who  came  In 
contact  with  him  were  richer  for  the 
experience. 

He  was  a  person  who  richly  deserved  the 
title  Citizen  of  the  Year,  but  he  did  not 
confine  his  work.  Interest  and  generosity  to 
any  single  year. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  he  left 
lasting  monuments  to  a  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated life  of  service  here. 

[From  the  Tuscaloosa  Graphic] 
Herbert  David  Warner,  who  died  Sunday 
at  the  age  of  92,  was  known  to  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  here  and  each  knew  him  la 
his  own  personal  way. 
Mr.  Warner  was  renowned  throughout  the 
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state  as  Tuscaloosa's  leading  phllanthronlst 
and   Industrialist.  For   almost  50   years  hia 
name  was  prominent  in  the  business    cul 
tural,     charitable    and    civic    activities    of 
Tuscaloosa. 

From  thU  editor's  earliest  memory  of  Mr 
Warner,  he  was  a  kindly,  outgoing  man  He 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  was  warm 
and  attentive.  He  was  aware  of  those  around 
him  and  showed  great  Interest  In  their  nrob- 
lems  and  aspirations. 

His  contributions  to  the  community  are 
so  extensive  as  to  prohibit  any  kind  of  com 
prehenslve  listing.  But  we  think  of  him 
chiefly  for  his  deep  Interest  In  and  gifts  to 
the  YMCA,  Druid  City  Hospital  and  Bo? 
Scouts.  As  instigator  and  chairman  of  the 
David  Warner  Foundation,  a  charitable  orsa- 
nlzatlon  named  for  his  late  son,  David  he 
was  responsible  for  the  great  Intensive  'cue 
facilities  at  Druid  City. 

He  was  recognized  as  Tuscaloosa's  Citizen 
of  the  Year  in  1970;  was  presented  the  Lam- 
bert Award  for  Scouting  In  1972;  named  a 
fellow  of  the  Druid  City  Hospital  Founda- 
tion; and  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Laws  Degree  by  the  University  of  Alabama 
In  1973 

You  cannot  think  of  any  worthwhUe  en- 
deavor In  Tuscaloosa  since  Mr.  Warner  came 
here  with  Gulf  States  Paper  Corp  in  1928 
that  did  not  include  his  active  participation 
and  support.  He  loved  this  community  and 
Its  people  and  he  gave  himself  to  them  in 
every  helpful  way. 

We  have  been  blessed  to  have  shared  the 
life  of  Herbert  David  Warner. 


AFFIRMATION  1975 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  you  and  our  colleagues  the 
exceptional  address  given  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  the  Madeira  School, 
Greenway,  Va..  by  Ms.  Kim  Maura,  class 
spokeswoman.  Ms.  Maura  comments 
specifically  on  experiences  at  Madeira, 
yet  many  of  these  are  universal  expe- 
riences which  we  encounter  throughout 
life.  This  young  woman's  sensitivity  and 
insight  are  most  impressive,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  share  this 
outstanding  speech  with  you: 
Affirmation  1975 

Now,  as  we  are  about  to  leave,  we  can 
begin  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  our  Ma- 
deira experience.  The  name  of  this  school  has 
become  part  of  our  own.  We  can  look  back 
over  our  time  here  and  examine  the  circum- 
stances that  channled  us  to  this  end,  or,  to 
this  new  beginning. 

Our  development  stems  from  the  basic  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  all  female.  Our  homo- 
geneity dispels  sex-related  distractions  and 
feelings  of  Inferiority.  Unhindered  In  this 
environment,  our  personal  motivation  flour- 
ishes and  vitalizes  the  school  atmosphere. 
And,  the  Madeira  curriculum  fosters  our  in- 
dividuality. Guided  by  our  own  academic 
and  cultural  Interests,  we  determine  our  own 
programs  of  study  and  select  our  courses  and 
activities.  Each  of  us  amasses  her  own  cred- 
its and  profects  herself  toward  a  personal 
goal. 

But  the  crucial  circumstance  Is  that  we 
go  to  school  here  together.  We  each  strive 
toward  personal  goals,  but  we  strive  to- 
gether. To  fill  oxir  Individual  currlcular  re- 
quirements, we  work  hard,  often  harder  than 
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we  think  we  can  endure.  The  academic  and 
social  pressure  pushes  us  to  the  untried  lim- 
its of  our  Individual  capacities.  Only  by 
reaching  and  testing  our  limits  can  we  ex- 
pand them.  The  pressure  catalyzes  our  to- 
getherness; as  we  approach  our  limits,  we 
may  conflict  with  each  other,  but  we  can 
lean  on  each  other  for  support.  The  pressure 
pushes  through  times  of  hilarity  and  tragedy. 
We  laugh  with  each  other,  we  cry  with  each 
other,  sometimes,  we  fight  with  each  other. 
And  only  from  each  other,  from  other  human 
beings,  can  we  determine  our  own  humanity: 
we  struggle  with  each  other  only  to  under- 
stand ourselves. 

Despite  the  struggle,  we  thrive  on  our  cir- 
cumstances here.  Together  we  learn  from 
them.  We  endure  the  pressure,  we  do  the 
work,  we  move  closer  toward  cur  personal 
goals.  We  grow  closer  together.  We  derive 
strength  from  the  life-long  relationships  we 
establish  and  satisfaction  from  our  accom- 
plishments. We  gain  recognition  from  each 
other,  and  we  glory  in  ourselves  as  we  push 
forward. 

Tomorrow  we  will  graduate  together,  and 
each  of  us  will  emerge  from  these  circum- 
stances alone.  We  are  ready  for  our  Inde- 
pendence. We  are  women,  we  are  individuals, 
and.  supremely,  we  are  human  beings.  Ma- 
deira has  awakened  us  to  the  power  of  our- 
selves and  to  the  responsibility  of  wielding  It. 
Through  this  awakening,  we  will  win  otir 
struggle. 


RESTORE  CONFIDENCE  IN  GOVERN- 
METTT— CUT  WASTE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  constituents  have  v.ritten 
me  in  recent  weeks  to  tell  me  hov^?  they 
feel  about  the  waste  of  money  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  about  excessive 
Government  spending. 

I  believe  we  in  Congress  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  respond  to  their  concern. 

The  public's  confidence  in  government 
has  reached  an  all-time  low  following  the 
Watergate  affair,  and  we  can  only  add  to 
that  crisis  of  confidence  if  we  fail  to 
make  every  effort  to  cut  wasteful 
spending. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  some  of 
the  budget-cutting  moves  I  have  sup- 
ported and  which  I  think  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  other  Members  of  Congress  as 
we  work  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  to  note  for  the  record  some  of  the 
actions  we  have  already  taken  on  this 
continuing  issue. 

This  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cut  about  40  percent  off  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  foreign  aid.  The  $3.5 
billion  approved  for  foreign  aid  was  also 
a  cut  of  35  to  40  percent  from  1974  and 
showed,  in  my  opinion,  that  Congress  is 
aware  of  the  need  to  be  more  careful 
about  waste  in  this  area. 

In  the  area  of  militar>'  spending,  too, 
while  Uttle  was  actually  cut  by  Congress, 
many  of  my  fellow  Congressmen  and  I 
supported  amendments  to  cut  some  of 
the  "fat"  which  could  have  been  removed 
without  interfering  with  our  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense. 
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I  voted,  along  with  182  others,  for  the 
Aspin  amendment  to  reduce  the  Defense 
procurement  budget  by  $1.8  billion,  while 
allowing  the  Pentagon  to  choose  which 
cuts  to  make. 

I  have  also  supported  amendments  to 
cancel  nearly  $1  billion  in  funds  which 
were  already  appropriated  by  Congress, 
but  which  I  felt  were  not  badly  needed 
by  the  agencies  which  received  them. 

Finally,  I  have  cosponsored  a  number 
of  bills,  at  least  one  of  which  has  become 
law,  to  slow  douTi  runaway  spending  and 
to  let  the  taxpayers  know  where  the 
money  goes. 

Among  them  are : 

H.R.  7605,  to  do  away  with  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Safety  Board 
of  Review.  This  Board  attracted  national 
attention  when  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Hechler)  discovered  and 
made  public  the  fact  that  it  had  done 
absolutely  nothing  for  years,  yet  con- 
tinued to  receive  funds  from  Congress.  It 
has  since  been  abolished. 

H.R.  5302,  which  would  establish  an 
independent  Inspector  General  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  investigate  all  spending  made 
by  that  Department.  Up  to  now,  tM  De- 
partment has  had  no  central  office  to 
see  whether  its  money  is  being  properly 
spent — even  though  its  budget  is  an  enor- 
mous $81  billion. 

H.R.  5516,  which  would  sharply  reduce 
the  use  of  drivers  and  limousines  by  Gov- 
ernment officials.  This  bill  would  save 
the  taxpayers  $13  million  a  yrar. 

House  Resolution  588.  which  would 
stop  the  Government  from  paying  back 
Congres.smen  and  their  staff  members  for 
the  difference  between  first  class  air  fares 
and  regular  coach  fare.  This  bill,  if 
passed,  would  save  more  than  $1  million 
each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  consider  each  of  these  bills 
most  carefully  and  thoroughly.  We  must 
do  eveiTthing  in  our  power  to  help  bring 
back  trust  in  Government,  and  that  is 
what  a  firm  commitment  to  stop  waste- 
ful spending  will  do. 


DADE   COUNTY   EMPLOYS  ITS 
SUMMER  YOUTH 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  allocated  Federal  funds  to  local 
communities  to  provide  summer  jobs  for 
youths.  Through  the  summer  teen  em- 
ployment program — STEP — many  disad- 
vantaged youth  in  my  own  congressional 
district  in  metropolitan  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  have  had  the  opportunity  to  gain 
valuable  summer  work  experience,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  much  needed 
improvements  to  the  community.  I  would 
like  to  relate  to  our  colleagues  some  of 
the  accompllsliments  of  STEP  In  the 
Dade  County  area  to  underscore  my 
wholehearted  support  for  the  program. 

Five  weeks  into  the  summer  jobs  pro- 
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gram,  approximately  8,000  youth  work- 
ers have  accomplished  many  fine  projects 
for  all  the  residents  of  Dade  County  to 
use  and  enjoy. 

The  summer  teen  employment 
program — STEP — administered  by  the 
E>ade/Monroe  Manpower  Planning  Coun- 
cil has  put  disadvantaged  youth  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  21  to  work  at  400 
different  jobsites.  They  have  worked  25 
hours  a  week  for  $2.10  an  hour,  the  mini- 
mum hourly  wage. 

For  the  residents  in  the  migrant  trailer 
camp  in  Everglades-South  Dade,  15 
young  people  have  planted  200  black 
olive  trees.  Hundreds  of  Malayan  palms 
have  been  planted  in  coimty  park  areas 
on  Key  Biscayne  to  replace  those  coco- 
nut palms  lost  to  the  lethal  yellowing 
palm  blight. 

New  sod  has  been  laid  in  public  hous- 
ing projects  with  youngsters  hired  from 
the  immediate  area.  The  summer  work- 
ers have  also  built  new  playground  equip- 
ment for  preschool  children  at  several 
park  sites  and  child  care  centers. 

These  young  people  have  constructed 
bike  paths.  They  have  built  special  trash 
containers  which  are  being  placed  in  the 
county's  neighborhood  trash  collection 
centers.  These  will  be  used  by  the  resi- 
dents who  wish  to  separate  aluminum 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  and  other  volunteer 
groups  to  pick  up  and  carry  to  recycling 
stations. 

Park  benches  have  been  built  and  in- 
stalled at  the  seaport,  in  front  of  the 
county  courthouse,  and  in  parks.  Dugout 
benches  are  being  built  by  summer  work- 
ers at  baseball  and  softball  fields,  and 
the  youths  have  constructed  bird  feeders, 
route  signs,  flower  boxes,  and  informa- 
tion signs. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Dade 
County  Department  of  Public  Works, 
teenagers  have  been  cruising  the  Miami 
River  daily  aboard  Ms.  Cleanup  11.  pick- 
ing up  debris  from  the  river  and  its 
banks.  Painters  have  been  assigned  to 
clean  and  brighten  pedestrian  bridges, 
highway  guardrails,  barricades,  and 
wooden  highway  bridges. 

Inside  workers  have  gained  some  ex- 
perience as  file  clerks,  teachers'  aides 
in  the  classrooms,  aides  to  senior  citizens, 
and  draftsmen's  aides.  Outside,  many  en- 
vironmental cadets  have  helped  clean  up 
streets,  roadways,  and  beaches.  Youths 
have  served  as  recreation  aides  and  have 
been  building  exhibit  booths.  They  have 
EKsisted  in  the  repairs  and  maintenance 
necessary  on  street  Ughting  facilities,  and 
they  have  worked  with  the  crews  on  nu- 
merous highway  surveys. 

The  8,000  workers  report  to  their  jobs 
daily  to  Dade  County,  the  cities  of  Miami. 
Miami  Beach.  Hialeah,  and  the  school 
board.  According  to  assistant  county 
manager,  Dewey  Knight: 

They  are  gaining  a  lot  more  than  a  pay- 
check. They  are  experiencing  what  it's  like 
to  have  a  Job.  Us  responsibilities  and  Its 
benefits.  They  are  getting  a  personal  view  of 
the  world  of  work,  and  hopefully  some  In- 
spiration to  stay  in  school,  learn,  and  earn  a 
better  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  these  fine  young- 
sters who  have  made  the  program  in 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  such  a  success. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  A  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  POLICl 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROCERS 


OW   IXOBIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  July  31, 


REPRESEl  ITATIVES 
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rated  In  any  system  of  National  Health  In- 
surance being  considered. 

I  feel  that  these  concepts  are  essential  If 
we  are  going  to  place  continuity  and  respon- 
sibility In  the  health  delivery  system,  and 
Insure  that  our  future  legislative  mandates 
can  accomplish  the  goals  that  we  set. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  any  extensive 
discussion  of  Public  Law  93-641.  I  am  svire 
that  since  its  passage  you  have  been  inun- 
dated with  Information  by  your  own  asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  DHEW  In  its  organizational 
efforts.  Neither  am  I  going  to  recite  any  war 
stories  about  the  past  difficulties  in  getting 
this  legislation  through  the  Congress.  But 
Instead,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
discussing  my  perspective  of  this  legislation, 
and  Its  importance  In  the  context  of  what  we 
must  do  together  to  assure  that  equal  access 
to  quality  health  care,  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

First  of  all,  I  see  some  very  basic  obliga- 
tions. 

It  is  up  to  those  of  you  here  to  make  every 
effort  to  Implement  this  program  as  uni- 
formly and  as  quickly  as  possible  across  the 
country. 

It  Is  up  to  the  DHEW  to  a?:^es3lvely  sup- 
port your  efforts  to  timely  and  uniformly  de- 
velop HSA's. 

And.  It  Is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  necessary  moral  and 
financial  support.  It  is  my  personal  priority, 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  this  legislation,  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  It  happens! 

However.  I  want  to  put  Public  Law  93-641 
into  ar.other  perspective  and  so  I  am  going 
to  change  the  focus  of  my  temarks  to  an- 
other subject  of  great  concern  to  me — the 
question  of  a  National  Health  Policy. 

As  you  may  recall,  this  is  an  Issue  I  first 
raised  during  the  development  of  the  health 
planning  and  resources  development  legisla- 
tion. In  fact.  I  felt  so  strongly  on  this  point 
that  when  the  original  legislation  was  intro- 
duced, I  Included  a  separate  bill.  HJl.  1205^, 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
he.ilth  policy  mechanism.  I  feel  it  Is  Impor- 
tant that  you  understand  this  concept  be- 
cause it  began  with  the  development  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-641  and  its  ramifications  will  di- 
rectly affect  what  you  are  attempting  to  do. 
I  don't  present  myself  as  a  health  care 
expert.  But  I  do  feel  that  I  have  developed 
some  expertise  during  the  last  few  years  that 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health.  As  my  former  colleague 
and  good  friend.  Dr.  BUI  Roy  of  Kansas  can 
testify,  the  Subcommittee's  ongoing  attempt 
to  define  an  appropriate  Federal  role  to  ra- 
tionalize our  nation's  fragmented  health  de- 
livery system  is  not  an  easy  one. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  private  sector  has  not  taken  on  the  chal- 
lenges of  that  system  to  a  much  greater 
degree.  In  fact.  I  view  Public  Law  93-641  as 
the  last  opportunity  for  a  pluralistic  health 
care  delivery  system.  However,  government 
has  become  involved  to  such  a  degree — a 
$40  billion  share  of  a  $104  bUllon  annual 
outlay  for  health— that  I  question  whether 
or  not  we  can  ever  turn  back  the  trend.  I 
can  assure  you  that  for  ev.3ry  dollar  govern- 
ment pours  Into  the  health  care  system,  we 
can  expect  Its  domination  of  that  system 
by  at  least  that  factor,  if  not  double. 

To  me  a  major  disappointment  in  the  en- 
tire health  area  is.  that  despite  the  fact  that 
this  nation  leads  the  world  in  the  delivery 
of  personal  health  care  services,  costing 
nearly  eight  percent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product — it  is  still  not  resulting  In  a  signifi- 
cantly better  level  of  health  for  the  American 
people. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  medical  care 
delivery  system  could  absorb  every  dollar 
poured  into  It  for  additional  goods  and  serv- 
ices without  much  change  in  our  ciurent 
situation. 
I  find  this  very  distressing,  especially  since 
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the  issue  of  the  day  seems  to  be  National 
Health  Insurance  (NHI)  which,  depending 
upon  the  proposal  developed,  could  acceler- 
ate and  expand  the  Federal  government's 
domination  of  the  health  care  system.  Inci- 
dentally, my  own  Subcommittee  on  Health 
wUl  begin  consideration  of  NHI  early  this 
fall,  and  of  course  we  should  be  working  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  The  question  of  Joint  Jurisdiction 
over  NHI  by  both  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
was  brought  to  a  head  earlier  this  year  when 
the  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  referred  to  our 
Subcommittee  legislation  for  health  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  unemployed  thereby 
breaking  the  claim  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  NHI  by  Ways  and  Means. 

Although  I  support  the  concept  of  NHI, 
I  think  that  we  all  had  better  realize  that 
it  isn't  going  to  magically  solve  the  medical 
care  problems  of  this  country.  Currently  the 
many  forces  interested  In  our  national  health 
care  delivery  system  seem  to  be  focusing  only 
on  the  demand  side  of  the  hsalth  care  equa- 
tion— National  Health  Insurance.  This  is  a 
carry-over  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mld-60'8 
that  access  to  health  care  Is  simply  a  matter 
of  money.  But  the  question  la,  access  to  what? 
What  is  the  supply  side  of  the  equation? 
What  are  we  going  to  provide?  Do  we  have 
the  capacity,  the  resources — facilities  and 
manpower? 

However,  as  we  are  learning  from  our  ex- 
periences based  on  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams (such  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and 
the  categorical  health  care  programs  as  we 
know  them)  money  alone  is  not  the  solution, 
nor  is  creating  a  proliferation  of  program  to 
deal  with  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  health  care  resources.  Fortunately, 
Public  Law  93-641  was  the  first  major  move 
toward  duplication  ellmlnatiou  in  the  health 
systems  area. 

We  are  finding  out  that  there  are  limits  to 
our  capacity  to  meet  all  the  goals  we  have 
set  for  ourselves  in  both  the  private  and  the 
public  sectors  of  our  society.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  make  choices.  In  1974,  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association  published  a  book 
entitled  Dollars  for  National  Goals;  Looking 
Ahead  to  1980.  It  was  a  report  of  the  NPA 
Committee  on  America's  Goals  and  Resources. 
The  Committee  was  comprised  of  distin- 
guished Americans  familiar  with  the  work- 
ing of  our  economy.  It  identified  fourteen 
goals  concerning  every  aspect  of  our  econ- 
omy to  which  we,  as  a  nation,  aspire — in- 
cluding goals  for  agriculture,  health,  educa- 
tion, national  defense,  and  transportation. 
It  then  priced  out  what  the  achievement  of 
these  goals  would  cost  by  1980.  I  would  like 
to  quote  one  sentence  from  that  report. 

An  attempt  to  achieve  the  standards  for  all 
14  goals  included  In  the  report,  for  exam- 
ple, would  Involve  an  estimated  deficit  in 
the  GNP  in  1980  of  S236  billion  (in  1969  dol- 
lars) or  17  percent  of  the  anticipated  $1.4 
trillion  GNP  in  that  year. 

This  perspective  of  limited  resources  must 
be  considered  as  we  continue  to  work  to  Im- 
prove the  performance  of  the  health  indus- 
try and  to  Improve  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

One  of  the  challenges  we  face  is  how  to 
achieve  desirable  changes  in  the  health  field 
given  the  resource  constraints  that  are  being 
predicted — without  Jeopardizing  the  per- 
formance of  the  health  system  where  it  is 
currently  doing  an  effective  Job. 

As  I  said  earlier,  what  concerns  me  moat 
Is  the  lack  of  a  National  Health  Policy— 
the  lack  of  a  mechanism  by  which  to  deter- 
mine and  articulate  the  broad  goals  and 
specific  priorities  that  together  form  the 
blueprint  for  the  national  health  system. 
A  National  Health  Policy  should  also  ration- 
alize the  current  fragmentary  approach  to 
health  policy  development  In  the  organiza- 
tion,   delivery    and    financing    of    personal 
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health  care  services  by  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  health  care  financing 
and  health  care  resources  cannot  continue 
to  be  developed  separately.  We  should  take 
advantage  of  the  essential  lessons  of  process 
and  function  we  have  learned  since  the 
beginning  of  these  programs  and  develop  a 
National  Health  Policy.  We  wlU  need  the  co- . 
(W)eratiou,  input,  and  participation  of  all 
levels  of  government,  all  health  professionals, 
and  all  consumers. 

But  we  must  re-evaluate  our  view  of 
health.  We  need  more  elemental  reforms  In 
our  outlook.  Fortunately,  this  concept  Is  key 
to  your  organization  of  Health  Systems  Agen- 
cies. Surprisingly,  medical  care  ranks  only 
fourth  in  affecting  health  status — education, 
housing  and  nutrition  have  more  Impact. 
The  elimination  of  accidents,  improvement 
of  diet,  and  changes  in  lifestyle  will  have  a 
much  more  positive  result  than  more  costly 
medical  intervention.  But  attitudes  and  be- 
havior are  hard  to  change  and  often  it  is 
more  politically  expedient  to  deal  with  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  root  causes  of  the 
disease. 

The  realization  that  progress  has  slowed  in 
Improving  our  health,  and  that  the  health 
iBdustry.  which  Is  heavily  oriented  to  cura- 
tive medicine,  has  not  been  effective  In  re- 
ducing the  Incidence  or  Impact  of  major  dis- 
eases which  confront  us  today,  is  causing  a 
renewed  interest  in  preventive  medicine  and 
health  education.  It  Is  also  causing  us  to 
recognise  that,  to  a  large  extent,  improve- 
ments in  our  health  will  be  dependent  upon 
new  discoveries  of  how  diseases  are  caused 
and  how  they  can  be  prevented.  We  appear 
to  be  moving  toward  far  greater  Interest  In 
preventing  diseases  and  arresting  them  In 
their  early  stages  as  an  approach  to  Improv- 
ing our  health. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
changes  in  individual  lifestyles  would  have 
Immediate  and  beneficial  Impact  on  the 
health  of  people  In  this  country.  Studies  do 
support  the  proposition  now  increasingly  be- 
ing proposed  that  health  education  and 
health  promotion  deserve  far  greather  Inter- 
est than  has  been  received  in  the  past. 

Public  Law  93-641  offers  a  tremendous  po- 
tential to  overhaul  and  Improve  the  health 
care  delivery  system  while  at  the  same  time 
placing  it  in  an  appropriate  perspective  with 
other  essential  factors  affecting  health.  This 
must  be  accomplished  at  all  organizational 
levels — the  Federal,  through  the  National 
Council  on  Health  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment and  DHEW;  at  the  State  level,  througb 
the  Statewide  Health  Coordinating  Council 
and  the  designated  planning  agency;  and  the 
•reawide  level,  through  the  Health  Systems 
Agency. 

Tour  leadership,  your  organization,  and 
each  and  every  one  of  you  are  In  the  best 
position  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  health 
awareness.  If  this  Initiative  Is  not  developed 
to  change  our  direction — more  categorical 
programs  and  higher  expenditures  without 
increasing  the  awareness  of  the  root  prob- 
lems, our  health  system  can  only  rapidly  be- 
come a  system  designed  to  fall. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  re-emphaslze 
that  we  need  to  develop  a  National  Health 
Policy  to  determine  the  nation's  health  needs 
and  to  coordinate  the  implementation  of 
health  resources  planning  and  development, 
manpower  needs,  medical  technology  devel- 
opment and  quality  control,  and  finally  ap- 
propriate financing  for  these  arrangements. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  establish  a  focus 
on  non-medical  Intervention  factors  that  di- 
rectly affect  health  status — education,  en- 
vironment, nutrition,  etc. — and  assure  the 
Integration  of  medical  care  delivery  with 
these  key  factors  Infiuenclng  health. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  formulating  and 
promoting  the  concept  of  a  national  health 
policy  to  examine  all  factors  ekflectlng  our 
bealth,  both  medical  and  non-medical. 
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I  wish  you  every  success  in  this  meeting 
and  offer  you  my  strong  support  in  the 
months  to  come  for  the  uniform  and  timely 
implementation  of  Public  Law  93-641. 


FEDERAL  LAND  USE  PLANNINO— 
DOWN  BUT  NOT  OUT 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  cause  for  rejoicing  when 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  voted  on  this  year's  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal  land  control  bill.  By 
a  vote  of  19  to  23,  the  panel  defeated  a 
motion  to  report  the  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  final  action.  We  can  all 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief — for  a  while,  at 
least. 

Most  of  us,  by  now,  are  aware  of  the 
environmentalist  campaign  for  public — 
that  is,  government — control  of  private 
land.  H.R.  3510,  the  1975  model  for  Fed- 
eral land  use  planning  was  an  intention- 
ally milder  version  than  the  1974  pack- 
age, but  constituted  the  same  basic 
threat  to  our  liberties.  The  strategy  was 
to  delude  Congress  and  the  public  Into 
believing  that  the  objectionable  parts  of 
the  bill  had  been  cleared  up,  that  it  no 
longer  authorized  Federal  regulation  of 
land  usage.  This  is  doubletalk.  What  the 
proponents  were  trying  to  convince  us  of 
was  that  Federal  land  use  planning  was 
not,  In  fact.  Federal  land  use  planning. 

Unfortunately,  dogs  are  dogs,  cats  are 
cats,  and  planning  is  planning.  You  can 
call  it  anything  you  want,  but  Federal 
regulation  by  any  other  name  smells  just 
as  foul.  Clearly,  the  ramifications  of  the 
latest  land  use  planning  bill  were  picked 
up  in  every  comer  of  this  Nation,  as 
evidenced  by  the  thousands  of  letters, 
petitions  and  phone  calls  to  Congress, 
protesting  this  measure.  Americans  were 
not  led  astray  by  the  phoney  arguments 
of  the  bill's  proponents. 

By  definition  Federal  legislation  equals 
Federal  Intervention.  If  the  land  use 
planners  are  not  advocating  Federal  In- 
tervention, then  there  would  be  no  need 
for  them  to  propose  Federal  legislation. 
They  would  concentrate  on  the  State  and 
local  levels,  and  keep  Washington  out  of 
the  picture. 

The  Udall  bill  makes  very  clear  exactly 
what  the  planners  are  up  to.  The  meas- 
ure authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  make  multimillion-dollar  grants  to 
the  individual  States  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  enforcing  land  use  regu- 
lations. However,  there  is  a  catch.  Each 
State  is  only  eligible  if  it  satisfies  certain 
Federal  requirements.  Consequently,  the 
bill  contains  seven  pages  of  gruldelines, 
each  beginning  with  the  phrase,  "the 
State  programs  shall  include,"  which 
each  State  must  conform  to  in  order  to 
qualify  and  remain  eligible  for  the  Fed- 
eral grants.  In  essence,  these  Federal 
moneys  would  not  be  grants  at  all — they 
would  be  bribes,  with  which  the  Federal 
planners  could  coerce  the  States  into  im- 
plementing Federal  controls. 

Furthermore,  when  we  consider  the 
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issue  of  Federal  land  use  plaimlng  we 
cannot  look  only  at  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  that  was  before  the  In- 
terior Committee;  rather,  we  must  con- 
sider the  overall  goals  and  Ideals  of  those 
who  first  brought  forth  and  have  since 
pushed  the  concept  of  Federal  land  use 
planning  legislation.  In  June  of  1973  a 
task  force  on  land  use  and  urban  growth, 
sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund  and  reporting  to  the  President's 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  chaired  by  Lau- 
rance  Rockefeller,  issued  a  report  calling 
for  the  usual  pervasive  governmental 
land  controls.  A  key  section  of  this  re- 
port specifically  recommends  against 
compensation  to  private  landowners  for 
losses  occasioned  by  these  measures — 
solely  because  such  compensation  is  not 
"economically  feasible" — that  Is,  the 
private  landowner  must  swallow  the  cost 
of  the  environmentalists'  gi'and  designs. 

Also,  in  that  same  year,  the  Coimcll 
on  Environmental  Quality — CEQ — is- 
sued a  report,  "The  Taking  Issue:  An 
Analysis  of  the  Constitutional  Limits  of 
Land  Use  Control,"  which  is  essentially  a 
brief  In  support  of  this  taklng-without- 
compensation  approach  advocated  by  the 
earlier  Rockefeller  study.  All  of  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  orchestrated  move  by 
those  who  advocate  central  planning  and 
a  controlled  society  to  overcome  the 
major  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  their 
goals — the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
pay  private  landowTiers  for  the  expropri- 
ation of  their  property. 

These  two  reports,  coming  as  they  do 
from  so  close  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  alert  us  that  the  critics  of 
land  use  plaimlng  legislation  are  well- 
fovmded  In  their  fears  that  the  logical 
course  of  these  measures  will  lead  to  a 
massive  and  uncompensated  transfer  of 
private  land  to  government  control. 

If  the  originators  of  the  Federal  land 
use  plaimlng  concept  are  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  costs  of  their 
proposals,  what  barrier  will  remain  to 
their  wildest  dreams  of  power  over  the 
private  citizen? 

Prof.  Bernard  Siegan  of  the  University 
of  San  Diego  Law  School  summed  up  the 
question  of  Federal  control  very  well  in 
his  excellent  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee : 

Some  Congressmen  who  are  usually  vigor- 
ous opponents  of  increased  Federal  powers 
were  persuaded  that  the  proposed  legislation 
will  not  appreciably  augment  the  Federal 
role  in  land  u.se.  They  could  not  be  more 
wrong.  The  adoption  of  any  legislation  in  a 
field  where  none  exists  Is  always  an  act  of 
major  consequence. 

Entering  a  room  through  a  locked  door  Is 
much  more  difficult  than  through  one  that 
is  slightly  ajar.  Once  regulatory  authority 
has  been  established.  It  is  far  less  of  a  prob- 
lem to  Increase  that  power  by  subsequent 
amendments  that  individually  may  be  minor 
but  in  the  aggregate  over  the  years  produce 
major  changes. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  new  land 
use  planning  bill  has  been  Introduced 
since  the  defeat  of  H.R.  3510  on  July  15. 
The  new  bill  is  H.R.  8932  introduced  on 
July  25,  1975. 

And  as  usual  proponents  argue  that 
the  bill  is  needed  in  order  to  "encourage" 
the  States  to  implement  land  use  plan- 
ning. Really?  Why  then,  have  11  States 
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already  ptissed  land  use 
in  their  legislatures,  anc 
presently  considering  lam  [ 
in  one  form  or  another,  in 
any  Federal  legislation? 
any  business  of  Congress 
the  States  should  and 
this  area?  Is  it  proper  for 
our  tax  dollars  as  bribe  _ 
the  States  do  its  bidding? 
Already  there  are  22  F 
ments  and  agencies  admi 
122  programs  which  deal 
If  the  Udall  bill  ever 
eral  regulation  of  our . 
increase  many  fold  over 
the  legislation  has  been 
moment,  now  is  not  the 
guard.  The  Idea  of  Federa  1 
is  still  quite  alive  in  the 
who  wish  to  plan  our  lives 
other  coercive  measures, 
planning  will  remain  a 
to  our  freedom  until  the  . 
itarian  makeup  of  Congress 
tially  altered.  Meanwhile, 
let  their  public  officials  knoi? 
they  feel  about  Federal  „ 
Islation — in  no  uncertain 
One  final  point  thai  I 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
new  piece  of  liberal  or 
lation  is  defeated,  its 
ponents  refuse  to  admit 
for  the  defeat— that  the 
do  not  want  it.  Invariably, 
familiar  scapegoat 
groups"  and  blame  the     .. 
thing  except  the  fact  that 
legislation. 

I  think  it  does  a  great 
thousands  of  people  who 
gressmen  out  of  a  genuine 
concern  for  their  property 
them     pawns     of    rightw 
groups. 

Federal  land  use 
not  a  popular  idea  out 
America,  for  a  lot  of  very 
sense  reasons.  You  have  to 
these  proposals  keep  comini ; 
can  be  demonstrated  that 
minority   of   Americans 
Last  summer,  for  example, 
residents  of  my  district  in 
question  of  Federal  land 
and  we  found  that  8  percen 
stituents  favor  such  a  law 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
sure   groups    are   forcing 
American  people  which 
not  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  rejoice 
because  the  same  rancid  inl 
from  where  this  idea  grew 
us — so  we  must  continue 
liberty. 
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OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  July  31, 
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colleagues,  legislation  to  provide  coastal 
States  with  a  portion  of  revenues  oc- 
curring due  to  ofifshore  drilling. 

The  legislation  is  quite  simple.  The 
bill  will  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  transmit  to  the  coastal 
States  37  "/a  percent  of  revenues  result- 
ing from  offshore  drilling  for  oil.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  amount  of  drilling 
done. 

In  a  real  sense,  my  bill  puts  coastal 
States  on  an  equal  basis  with  inland 
States  where  oil  and  natural  gas  drillings 
take  place.  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  provides  that  these  States  receive 
37 1/2  percent  of  the  revenues,  and  these 
funds  are  often  shared  with  counties 
and  other  forms  of  local  government.  It 
makes  sense  to  me  to  grant  the  coastal 
States  similar  reimbursement. 

I  believe  that  offshore  drilling  is  a 
vital  component  in  achieving  energy 
independence  and  should  proceed  with- 
out delay.  I  also  believe  that  the  tech- 
nology for  offshore  drilling  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  there  is  little 
danger  of  oil  spills  or  blowouts.  Still,  I 
think  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  risks  involved  for  coastal  States 
from  offshore  driUing.  If  any  mishap 
occurs,  it  will  occur  on  their  shores  and 
beaches.  Coastal  States  also  must  pro- 
vide services  to  those  working  in  off- 
shore drilling,  and  must  face  problems 
inherent  in  increasing  the  population 
of  rural  coast?.!  areas.  In  short,  the 
coastal  States  certainly  deserve  the 
same  benefits  enjoyed  by  their  inland 
counterparts. 

My  bill  does  not  set  up  any  new  trust 
fund  or  create  any  new  bureaucracies. 
It  simply  grants  the  States,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico  a  share 
in  offshore  drilling  revenues.  I  believe 
it  is  a  fair  and  equitable  bill,  which  de- 
serves the  most  serious  consideration 
and  support. 
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to  provide  energy  for  mankind  will  only  ht 
realized  when  private  Industry  begins  to  pij, 
a  central  role  in  developing  and  fabrlcatiM 
economlcaUy  feasible  methods  of  solar  con- 
version  and  whereas  the  activities  of  pri. 
vate  Industry  to  do  so  should  be  encouraKed 
and  supported: 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  establish  on« 
day  each  year  during  which  to  encouraM 
solar  conversion  efforts,  to  recognize  strldw 
In  solar  energy  research  and  utilization  and 
to  Increase  national  awareness  on  solar  en- 
ergy conversion:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  deaU- 
natlng  October  26  as  "National  Solar  Enem 
Day",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  dav  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 
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NATIONAL  SOLAR  ENERGY  DAY 

HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  July  28, 1  introduced  legislation 
to  designate  October  26  as  "National 
Solar  Energy  Day,"  and  my  remarks  re- 
garding that  legislitlon  appear  in  the 
Record  on  that  day  at  page  25470.  The 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  593,  which 
was  unintentionally  omitted  from  that 
statement  is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  593 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  October  23  of  each  vear  "Na- 
tional Solar  Energy  Day" 
Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 

embarked  on  a  national  program  to  Increase 

energy  resources  and  conserve  nonrenewable 

sources  of  energy; 

Whereas  solar  energy  offers  a  nonpollutlng. 

Inexhaustible  source  of  energy  available  for 

the  benefit  of  all  mankind; 
Whereas  the  United  States  Is  committed 

to  a  program  of  solar  energy  research  and 

utUlzatlon; 
Whereas  the  full  potential  of  aolar  energy 


Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago  the  Soviet  Union  purchased  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  American  grp.in.  Conducted 
in  secrecy,  with  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  under  the  incompetent 
direction  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz,  the  Soviet  whe.it  doal  set  off  a  ruin- 
ous Inflation  in  American  food  prices. 

Now,  another  Soviet  wheat  deal  Is  In 
progress,  again  under  the  auspices  of 
Secret? ry  Buti.  The  vriter  of  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  today,  points  out  how  the 
1975  grain  deal  mav  turn  out  to  be  as 
disastrous  for  American  consumers  and 
farmers  alike  as  its  predecessor  in  1972. 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

The  Russians  Are  Buying! 
(By  Marshall  I.  Goldman) 

Cambridge.  Mass. — The  reapoearance  of 
Soviet  grain  purchasers  in  American  mar- 
kets is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  rapid- 
ity of  international  econnml"  change. 

In  1972.  when  the  Soviet  Union  purchased 
$1  billion  worth  of  American  grain.  It  found 
Itself  with  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  cur- 
rency. 

Almost  miraculously  the  situation  was  re- 
versed  in  late  1973.  First.  Soviet  harvests  im- 
proved, eliminating  the  need  to  divert  sim- 
ilar large  sums  for  the  importation  of  food. 
Second,  and  most  Important.  In  the  wake  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  the  Soviet  Union  earned 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  windfall 
gains  on  the  sale  of  Its  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

In  1975,  the  situation  has  apparently 
changed  again.  As  in  1972.  because  of  the  lat- 
est crop  faUure  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 
had  to  divert  another  $1  billion  from  Its  ma- 
chinery-Import program.  Moreover,  on  the 
basis  of  preliminary  evidence  for  the  last 
part  of  1974  and  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 
Soviet  export  surpluses  to  the  hard-currency 
countries  of  the  world  have  turned  into 
striking  deficits. 

In  particular,  the  surplus  with  Japan 
which  was  almost  $600  million  in  1973  and 
exceeded  $300  million  in  1974,  has  reverted 
to  an  unprecedented  deficit  of  $130  million 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

Only  In  the  United  Kingdom  does  the 
Soviet  Union  sell  significantly  more  than  It 
buys,  and  even  in  England  there  has  been  a 
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reduction  Of  the  Soviet  surplus.  The  explana- 
Hon  IS  that  apparently  the  worldwide  reces- 
.  on  has  necessitated  a  drop  In  purchases 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  not  been 
reclDrocated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  the  significance  of  such  a  turn 
of  events?  The  economic  bargaining  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  suflered.  American 
foreign-policy  makers  and  businessmen 
should  be  aware  of  this  when  negotiating 
with  Soviet  officials.  Too  often  we  fail  to 
recognize  Soviet  weaknesses  just  as  we  some- 
times fail  to  recognize  strengths. 

Furthermore,  officials  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  include  periodic  Soviet 
purchases  of  great  magnitude  in  their  projec- 
tions for  the  future. 

As  Soviet  officials  seek  to  build  up  live- 
stock herds,  most  likely  they  wUl  become 
regular  purchasers  of  such  American  feed- 
grains  as  corn.  The  Soviet  Union  la  too  fw 
north  to  grow  Its  own  corn  supplies.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  climate  is  such  that  every 
three  or  four  years  there  is  a  drought  that 
causes  a  shortfall  in  wheat,  too. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  found  It  convenient 
to  use  the  American  farmer  as  a  buffer  re- 
serve for  its  own  climatic  and  productive  in- 
adequacies. This  means  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  storing  the 
grain  until  it  Is  needed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Similarly,  we  also  have  to  suffer  the  high 
prices  set  off  when  the  episodic  Soviet  pur- 
chases deplete  the  normal  reserves  built  up 
to  satisfy  our  regular  world  and  domestic 
needs. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  transfer  some 
of  this  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Naturally, 
as  long  as  It  can  play  one  private  trader  off 
against  another,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
Soviet  Union  should  agree  to  any  such  fi- 
nancial commitment.  Incomprehensibly,  our 
Agriculture  Department  seems  unperturbed 
by  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Sometimes  one  wonders  about  the  depart- 
ment. It  was  in  large  part  responsible  for 
falling  to  alert  the  country  to  the  secret 
Soviet  purchase  In  1972,  which  In  ttirn  made 
It  possible  for  the  Russians  to  buy  at  low 
Bubsidled  prices.  It  Is  true  that  this  yter 
the  Russian  purchase  Is  not  being  subsidled. 
Yet,  the  Agriculture  Department  and  Secre- 
tary of  .^^rlculture  Earl  L.  Butz  in  particular 
may  again  have  made  It  possible  for  the 
Russians  to  buy  at  bargain  prices. 

For  several  days  Mr.  Butz  let  stand  the 
Impression  that  the  total  Soviet  purchase 
In  the  United  States  would  be  only  about 
10  million  tons  of  grain.  If  he  had  troubled 
to  reflect  on  the  1972  situation,  he  would 
have  discovered  that  the  Russians  had  made 
their  purchases  in  two  parts. 

The  first  one  was  made  from  July  5  to  20, 
when  they  purchased  about  12.5  million  tons 
of  grain.  That  is  not  too  different  from  what 
they  have  done  this  year. 
"But  then  in  1972,  the  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chasers returned  home  only  to  find  that  the 
hot,  dry  weather  pattern  had  not  changed 
and  that  the  crop  would  be  even  worse  than 
anticipated.  This  necessitated  another  trip 
to  the  grain  market,  from  Aug.  1  to  9,  when 
they  acquired  the  remaining  40  per  cent  of 
their  purchase.  Since  Soviet  weather  this 
year  is  very  similar  to  that  of  1972,  it  Is 
entirely  possible  Soviet  buyers  may  also  re- 
turn for  more  next  month. 

As  someone  who  was  Involved  In  both  1972 
and  1975,  Mr.  Butz  had  a  responsibility  to 
point  out  the  similarities  at  the  first  hint  of 
another  large  Soviet  purchase  a  few  weeks 
ago.  If  Instead  of  protecting  the  Russians 
by  insisting  that  their  grain  purchases  would 
be  limited  he  had  at  least  raised  the  poe- 
slblllty  that  Soviet  purchases  might  easily 
be  of  a  scale  comparable  to  that  of  1972, 
grain  prices  would  probably  have  Increased 
more  than  they  did  Initially.  This  In  turn 
would  have  meant  that  the  Russians  would 
have  had  to  share  a  part  of  this  Increase. 

As  It  Is  now,  If  the  Russians  do  re-enter 
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the  market  the  price  may  rise  belatedly,  but 
the  Russians,  as  In  1972,  will  have  purchased 
their  grain  at  bargain  prices.  If  this  fear 
is  correct,  as  before  It  will  be  the  American, 
not  the  Russian  consumer,  who  will  be  stuck 
with  the  price  Increase. 

If  something  is  not  done  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  taking  advantage  of  us  In 
this  way,  then  American  resentment  over 
these  periodically  disruptive  purchases  may 
create  lasting  damage  to  detente. 


SOUTHAMPTON'S  OLD  HOME  DAYS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
tell  all  my  colleagues  about  an  event  that 
will  take  place  this  weekend  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Massachusetts.  The  township  of 
Southampton,  lavish  with  wooden  slopes, 
sparkling  brooks,  and  fertile  farmlands, 
will  be  celebrating  its  200th  birthday. 
For  the  past  80  consecutive  years,  South- 
ampton has  held  a  celebration  in  August, 
commemorating  the  town  and  this  year 
that  "Old  Home  Days"  celebration  is 
going  to  be  extra  special.  Before  talking 
about  the  festivities  planned,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  some  of  the  interesting  history 
of  this  township,  culled  from  an  excel- 
lent Dook,  entitled  "The  Hampshire  His- 
tory," in  a  section  by  Atherton  W.  Par- 
sons and  Dorothy  P.  Howland. 

The  land  was  originally  a  part  of 
Northampton,  until  March  10, 1730,  when 
a  group  of  townspeople  asked  the  town 
of  Northampton  if  they  could  move  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  area  and 
establish  a  separate  precinct.  The  re- 
quest was  granted  and  the  new  settle- 
ment became  the  second  precinct  of 
Northampton  on  July  23,  1741,  a  district 
on  January  3,  1753,  named  "Southamp- 
ton," and  a  town  by  act  of  the  General 
Court  on  August  23,  1775,  200  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  were  Ebe- 
nezer  Kingsley,  Thomas  Porter,  and 
Judah  Hutchinson.  Also  important  in  the 
first  few  years  of  settlement  was  the  first 
minister.  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd.  Fear  of 
Indian  attack  in  1746  lead  residents  of 
Southampton  to  fortify  the  minister's 
home  as  protection.  The  Indian  attacks 
in  the  late  1740's  caused  many  settlers  to 
withdraw  to  Northampton,  but  as  the 
fighting  desisted  most  of  the  townspeo- 
ple returned  to  their  newly  created  home. 

Southampton  was  a  leader  In  asserting 
independence.  Its  citizens  rebelled  openly 
against  the  British  as  early  as  1774.  In 
that  year,  they  collected  and  paid  taxes 
to  the  Provincial  Congress  rather  than 
the  British  agent  in  Boston.  Prior  to 
1776,  town  meetings  were  called  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty,  but  that  practice 
ended  on  October  26.  1775.  Future  meet- 
ings were  called  by  authority  of  the  se- 
lectmen "in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts." 

Until  1930  the  community  was  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  one.  Rye,  com,  and 
wheat  were  grown;  cattle  were  fattened 
for  sale  in  the  market  in  Boston;  and 
cider  mills  produced  a  portion  of  the 
town's  income.  But  during  the  19th  cen- 
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tury  there  was  a  little  industrialization. 
Most  manufacturing  wsis  on  the  small 
scale  for  articles  for  local  use  or  for  the 
use  of  farmers  and  village  folk. 

From  its  inception,  Southampton  has 
been  concerned  with  the  education  of 
its  young  townspeople.  By  1750,  schools 
were  established,  and  in  1766  the  first 
school  committee  of  four  men  was 
formed.  Southampton  again  can  be  cited 
as  a  leader  of  an  independence  move- 
ment; this  time  the  women's  movement. 
In  1785  Southampton  hired  its  first  wom- 
an teacher  and  in  1791  it  allotted  a  por- 
tion of  their  funds  for  a  school  for 
women. 

Education  continued  to  keep  pace  with 
the  popijlation  in  the  1880's.  And,  even 
then,  there  were  complaints  about  the 
high  cost  of  taxes.  A  quote  from  the 
town  report  of  1870  shows  the  towns- 
people's complaints  f.s  well  as  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  an  education. 

"If  we  are  not  willing  to  build  school 
houses,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  the 
erection  of  jails."  The  Sheldon  Academy, 
located  in  Southampton,  was  founded  In 
1829.  It  was  one  of  the  first  academies  in 
my  State  and  stayed  in  existence  for 
10  years,  until  the  development  of  other 
academies  in  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  its  concern  with  edu- 
cation, Southampton  has  been  very 
interested  in  books.  Records  show  that  as 
early  as  1780  it  had  a  library  which  was 
incorporated  under  Massachusetts  State 
law  100  years  later  in  1880.  In  1903,  Rev. 
Henry  L.  Edwards  donated  $5,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  library  which  was  built 
in  1904.  It  was  named  the  Edwards 
Library  and  now  holds  13,000  volumes. 

The  settlers  were  also  concerned  with 
religious  teachings.  As  early  as  1733, 
even  before  Southampton  separated  from 
Northampton,  services  were  held.  A  re- 
ligious meeting  house  was  erected  in  1752 
and  was  used  until  1785  when  a  new  one 
was  constructed.  The  new  church  was 
dedicated  in  1788  and  is  considered  to 
be  the  oldest  in  use  In  my  district  in 
western  Massachusetts. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  promi- 
nent citizens  from  Southampton.  The 
Honorable  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  bom  In 
Southampton,  served  for  12  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1856.  and  in  1860  repre- 
sented Kansas  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion. In  1859  he  was  mayor  of  Atchison, 
Kans.,  and  subsequently  the  first  U.S. 
Senator  from  that  State. 

Genevieve  Fox  Fuller,  the  author  of 
"Mountain  Girl,"  and  the  biography  of 
Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  was  also  bom  In 
Southampton. 

The  townspeople  of  Southampton  are 
imderstandably  proud  of  their  heritage 
and  in  its  honor  have  planned  a  week- 
end of  gala  affairs.  Initiating  the  "Old 
Home  Days"  weekend  August  1,  2,  and 
3,  will  be  a  dance  for  the  entire  com- 
munity on  Friday  evening.  On  Saturday 
there  Is  a  full  schedule  of  events;  in  the 
morning  readings  and  talks  of  the  by- 
gone years — Memory  Hour — and  at  noon 
a  picnic  lunch  and  meeting  for  towns- 
people. Townspeople  and  friends  will  re- 
turn from  all  over  the  country  and  world 
to  attend  the  celebration.  In  the  after- 
noon there  Is  a  softball  game,  a  tour 
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of  the  Tlghe  Carmody  Dajm,  and  a  dls 
play    in    the    Town    Hall,    Dinner    and 
entertainment  top  off  th(   day's  actlvl 
ties. 

On  Sunday  morning  there  are  ecu 
menical  services  for  the  en  tire  town,  and 
the  celebration  culminates  that  after- 
noon with  a  pageant  depjcting  the  200 
years  of  Southampton. 

I  am  honored  to  have  th  s  fine  town  In 
my  district  and  trust  that  my  colleagues 
Join  me  In  wishing  them  a  learty  "happy 
200th."  ^ 
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Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr. 
week,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Liberties,    and    the 
Justice,  of  which  I  am  a 
been  holding  oversight 
Issue    of    Federal    prison 
During   2   days   of   hearings 
testimony  from  various 
Ing   two   distinguished 
the  Director  of  the  Federi 
Prisons,  and  several  expert 
of  criminal  justice.  All  .._ 
to  enhghten  members  of 
mlttee  on  question?  relatini: 
vlsability  of  constructing 
prisons. 

As  leadoff  witnesses  for  _. 
Harold  Confer  and  Edward 
the    Friends    Committee 
Legislation  presented  the  . 
Investigation  into  the  need 
eral  prisons.  Because  I 
search   would  be  of  Interest 
Members,  I  would  like  to 
lowing  summary  of  their 

Tbstimont   of   the  Friends 
National  Legislation,  Jul 

Despite    a    heightening    con 
the    proper   role    and    functlor 
Congress  this  year  was  called 
the  largest  budget  request  ever 
eral  Bureau  of  Prisons.  A 
14% — of  this  request  was 
Btructlon    of    new    prisons 
consistent  with  the  Bureau  of 
bltlous    1 0-year  master  plan 
adopted  la  1970.  The  master 
construction  of  52  faculties  In 
mated  total  cost  of  between 
million. 

These   construction   plans  of 
Bureau   of  Prisons  stand  In 
review.  Just  as  the  availability 
cllltates    crime,    the    constr 
prisons  tends  to  strengthen 
carceratlon.  If  new  prisons 
become  Integrated  Into  th© 
system   and   are  likely  to   be 
prisons    are    not    built,    new 
talents  can  be  made  available 
ternatlves    to   prison,    and    to 
programs   which   can   help    buljd 
less  prone  to  violence  and  crime 
These  arguments  aside,  federal 
struction  plans  can  also  be 
an    administrative    level.    Year 
Congress  Is  approached  with 
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cemlng  overcrowding,  poor  conditions,  and 
the  age  of  federal  prisons.  Often,  It  has 
seemed  advisable  to  grant  the  funds  re- 
quested In  order  to  ameliorate  these  condi- 
tions. 

On  closer  examination,  these  arguments  for 
new  prison  construction  appear  highly  du- 
bious. Faulty  methods  of  population  pro- 
Jectlon,  fuzzy  analysis  of  prison  capacities, 
and  a  host  of  other  errors  In  planning  and 
administration  make  It  Impossible  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  defend  Its  pro- 
gram adequately. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  construction  plans  for 
this  and  future  years?  How  weU  are  these 
plans  Justified  by  actual  need? 

Prison  Construction  Master  Plan  and 
Budgets 
The  Bureau  of  Prisons  10-year  master  plan 
would  lead  to  construction  of  13  youth  pris- 
ons, 4  Metropolitan  Correctional  Centers 
(MCC's).  :  Correctional  Research  Center 
(CRR),  5  psychiatric  prisons,  1  hospital;  20 
adult  prisons,  and  8  Community  Treatment 
Centers. 

Yet,  New  prison  construction  did  not 
begin  in  1970.  Since  1961,  nine  new  federal 
prisons  and  a  number  of  Jails  and  camps 
have  been  opened  by  the  Bureau,  with  a 
total  new  Inmate  capacity  of  5,556 

In  addition,  at  least  12  new  prisons  are  now 
In  different  stages  of  completion.  Seven  per- 
sons with  a  projected  total  capacity  of  2  450 
are  currently  under  construction,  and  sites 
are  being  planned  and  acquired  for  five  other 
prisons  with  a  total  capsjclty  of  2,000.  In  sum 
4,450  cellspacea  wUl  be  added  to  the  system 
when  these  prisons  are  completed.  Outlays 
for  these  projects  will  amount  to  $18  6  mil- 
lion In  FY  76  alone.  These  funds  were  all 
appropriated  In  previous  years,  and  thus 
were  unaffected  by  the  appropriations  proc 
ess  for  FY  76. 

However.  Several  ongoing  construction 
projects  will  require  additional  appropria- 
tions In  the  future  to  be  completed.  (24  8  mil- 
lion will  be  needed  to  complete  the  youth 
prison  in  Bastrop,  Texas,  and  $18.4  million  to 
complete  the  set  of  three  new  youth  prisons 
in  the  southeast,  In  Miami,  Memphis,  and 
Athens. 

Clearly,  appropriations  to  start  prison  con- 
struction in  one  year  build  pressure  for  equal 
or  greater  expenditures  for  prison  construc- 
tion (and  maintenance,  eventually)  in  fu- 
ture years. 

This  year,  the  pattern  of  new  Institution 
requests  has  continued.  For  FY  76  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  requested  $35.7  mU- 
llon  for  construction  and  renovation  of  pris- 
ons. Of  this  sum  $21.7  million  was  requested 
for  construction  of  a  prison  for  adults  In  the 
northeast  region,  in  Otlsvllle,  New  York 

$1.5  million  was  also  requested  In  order  to 
plan  and  to  acquire  sites  for  a  new  adult 
prison  in  the  south  central  region  The  Bu- 
reau estimates  that  final  construction  on  this 
south  central  region  prison  will  require  ap- 
propriations of  an  additional  $79.1  million  in 
future  years. 

In  the  renovation  budget,  $12.5  million 
was  requested  by  the  Bureau  for  FY  76  for 
22  separate  projects  designed  to  "update"  18 
existing  institutions.  Two  of  these  projects 
little  noticed  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, would  lead  to  significant  expansion  of 
federal  prLson  capacity:  a  new  minimum 
custody  camp  planned  for  the  prison  at  La 
Tuna,  Texas,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000  would  open 
between  110  to  125  new  cellspaces;  and  a  new 
housing  unit  to  be  built  at  the  Pleasanton 
California,  prison  at  a  cost  of  $2,860,000  would 
open  125  new  cellspaces.  Interestingly 
enough,  this  prison  at  Pleasanton  has  been 
under- utilized  for  most  of  the  year  as  re- 
cently as  June  30,  1975,  by  6.8%. 

Are  these  really  "renovation"  projects,  as 
listed  by  the  Bureau,  or  construction  proj- 
ects? WhUe  both  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  have  decided  this 


year  to  withhold  funds  for  new  prlaon  ooo. 
struction,  these  two  "renovation"  proiBri. 
were  approved. 

Two  other  renovation  projects  approved  f» 
FY  76  should  also  be  questioned:  a  new  dr™ 
abuse  facility  costing  $145,000  for  the  Atlaau 
prison,  and  a  new  activities  buUdlng  pow- 
plant,  and  other  installations  ccstlng'a  tow 
of  $805,000  for  the  Leavenworth  prison  Bott 
of  these  prisons  axe  ancient:  Atlanta  wu 
built  in  1902  and  Leavenworth  In  1896  ab 
even  older  prison,  MeNeil  Island  built  Ium 
after  the  Civil  War  in  1865.  enjoyed  renovv 
tion  work  last  year  costing  $450,000 

Such  expensive  projects  tend  to  conflrm 
that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  no  intention 
of  closing  these  prisons  in  the  foreseeabh 
future. 

In  sum,  with  new  prisons  already  com^ 
pleted,  others  in  progress,  a  request  for  addl- 
tlonal  prisons  pending  in  Congress  and  an 
active  program  of  renovation  which  keeps  old 
prisons  alive,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prlsoni 
Is  moving  rapidly  ahead  with  its  master  plan 
for  system  expansion. 

PROBLEMS    OF    OVERCROWDING 

The  Bureau's  most  common  argument  on 
behalf  of  new  prison  construction  is  that  ex- 
isting prisons  are  overcrowded.  However  ttt* 
Bureau's  statistics  indicate  that  overcrowd- 
ing Is  not  a  serious  problem.  On  June  30, 
1975,  the  most  recent  day  for  which  statu-' 
tics  are  available,  the  federal  prison  system 
as  a  whole  was  overcrowded  at  a  rate  of  Juat 
6.5 7o.*  The  opening  of  several  new  prisoM 
in  recent  years,  and  the  addition  of  three 
new  prisons  In  1974  alone,  have  brought  the 
problem  of  overcrowding  down  to  manage- 
able level. 

In  some  areas  new  prison  capacity  has 
even  surpassed  the  need,  leaving  many  pris- 
ons under-utUized.  For  example,  on  June  30, 
1975,  seventeen  separate  facilities  were 
under-utilized. 

Interestingly  enough.  If  one  subtracts  the 
total  number  of  prison  spaces  which  the  Bu- 
reau claims  It  currently  lacks — 1.433— from 
the  total  number  of  cellspaces  in  prlsoM 
currently  under  construcUon— 4,450— it  ap- 
pears that  a  surplus  of  cellspace  Is  llkeJy  to 
develop.  Baj-ring  unforeseen  Jumps  In  in- 
mate popiUatlon.  this  surplus  could  exceed 
3,000  within  the  next  few  years. 

Perhaps  in  response  to  this  situation,  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  has  recently  come  to  ar- 
gue that  prison  overcrowding  is  not  a  na- 
tional but  a  regional  problem.  The  Bureau 
argues  that  more  prisons  should  be  built 
In  each  region  so  that  no  prisoner  will  have 
to  be  transported  too  far  from  home. 

However,  there  is  at  least  one  under-util- 
ized prison  at  present  in  each  of  the  Bu- 
reau's five  regions,  and  the  average  Is  more 
than  three.  In  addition,  population  center* 
in  one  region  may  be  geographically  closer 
to  prisons  In  an  adjacent  "region"  than  to 
prisons  within  its  own.  In  the  past,  the  Bu- 
reau has  rarely  hesitated  to  transfer  inmates 
from  one  region  to  another  at  its  own  con- 
venience; regional  divisions  within  the  fed- 
eral prison  system  were  developed  for  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  not  to  create  inmate 
p>opulatlon  pools. 

If  the  Bureau  is  sincerely  reluctant  to 
move  prisoners  too  far  from  home,  it  could 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  use  of  Com- 
munity Treatment  Centers,  or  halfway 
houses.  Instead  of  building  new  prisons.  On 
June  30,  1975.  only  one  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons'  ten  Community  Treatment 
Centers  an  Chicago)  was  being  used  to  ca- 
pacity. Another,  however  (In  Long  Beach), 
was  half  empty;  and  Community  Treatment 
Centers  nationwide  were  being  under-util- 
ized at  a  rate  of  18.6%.  These  statistics  fluc- 
tuate wlldlv  from  month  to  month.  T^ree 
months  earlier,  in  March,  1975,  the  under- 
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utilization  rate  In  federal  Community  Treat- 
ment Centers  was  34%. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  supported  Community  Treat- 
ment Centers  as  a  "good  Investment"  be- 
cause they  "not  only  permit  us  to  ease  of- 
fenders back  into  society  more  successfully, 
but  in  the  long  run,  they  can  also  save 
money."*  The  Director  has  testified  that  the 
average  cost  per  day  of  supporting  an  In- 
mate In  a  Community  Treatment  Center  In 
1976  Is  expected  to  be  $12.76,  verous  $21.22 
In  a  conventional  prison.  He  has  gone  on  to 
show  that  "because  of  limited  facilities, 
only  a  minority  of  releasees  who  can  bene- 
fit ..  .  are  now  being  served  in  these  half- 
way houses." 

Statistics  would  tend  to  support  the  Di- 
rector's contention  that  more  federal  pris- 
oners would  be  located  in  Community  Treat- 
ment Centers  than  at  present.  Fewer  than 
26%  of  federal  prisoners  have  been  com- 
mitted for  violent  offenses,  such  as  murder 
and  rape.  The  rest  have  been  convicted  of 
non-violent  offenses  (or  victimless  crimes) 
in  which  no  injury  was  inflicted  upon  an- 
other individual.  Many  of  these  person? 
should  be  eligible  for  the  lower-security,  less 
expensive  and  less  personally  debUltatlng 
treatment  available  In  a  halfway  house. 

In  sum.  under-utlllzatlon  rates  at  a  wide 
variety  of  federal  prisons.  Including  Com- 
munity Treatment  Centers,  plus  the  pros- 
pect of  several  thousand  new  cellspaces  to 
become  available  soon,  lead  us  to  regard 
with  skepticism  any  claims  of  serious  6ver- 
crowdlng  in  federal  prisons. 

CONFUSION   OVER  PLANNED   CAPACITIES 

Unfortunately,  any  discussion  of  prison 
utilization  Is  clouded  by  confusion  over 
what  ■•overcrowding"  means.  What  is  the  ap- 
propriate cellspace  capacity  of  each  of  the 
federal  prisons?  Officials  of  the  fedaral  prison 
system  do  not  seem  to  agree.  For  each  insti- 
tution, the  architect  who  originally  designed 
the  institution  Is  likely  to  have  one  Idea  of 
planned  capacity,  the  warden  in  charge  of 
that  prison  another,  and  central  admlnis- 
tratorG  In  Washington  several  more.  A  jumble 
of  terras  such  as  "planned  capacity,"  "opti- 
mum capacity."  and  "operational  capacity" 
lack  clear  definition,  and  the  figures  to  which 
they  are  supposed  to  relate  shift  constantly. 

One  certain  fact  Is  that  various  capacity 
figures  for  federal  prisons  have  declined 
radically  since  those  Institutions  were  orig- 
inally built.  An  official  Bureau  publication 
listed  "planned  capacity"  flgurea*  in  1955  for 
eleven  facilities  which  are  assigned  much- 
reduced  "planned  capacity"  figures  today. 

By  readjusting  "planned  capacity"  figures 
for  these  11  institutions,  the  Bureau  "lost" 
a  total  of  1646  prison  cellspaces.  Yet  the  total 
shortfall  of  cellspace  for  the  federal  prison 
system  as  of  June  30,  1975  was  only  1,433.  If 
the  Bureau  had  not  "lost"  these  1646  cell- 
spaces  between  1955  and  1975,  the  system  as 
a  whole  today  would  enjoy  a  net  surplus  of 
213  cellspaces  ( +  .9% )  Instead  of  a  net  short- 
fall of  1,433  (-  6.5%). 

Whose  "capacity  plan"  has  changed  over 
these  twenty  years?  The  official  explanation 
Is  that  humanitarian  considerations  today 
allow  each  prisoner  more  floorspace,  and 
greater  cellspace  privacy  than  before.  If  def- 
initions of  cellspace  allotments  were  clear 
and  uniformly  accepted  throughout  the  Bu- 
reau, this  argument  could  carry  weight.  But 
at  President,  prison  capacity  figures  which 
decrease  without  clear  justification  have  the 
effect — if  not  also  the  Intent — of  creating  the 
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misleading  impression  that  federal  prisons 
are  dangerously  overcrowded. 

TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  PRISON  POPULATION 

In  planning  for  the  futiu-e,  problems  of 
overcrowding  are  closely  linked  with  trends 
In  prison  population.  Yet  accurate  projec- 
tions In  this  area  are  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  make  Changes  in  federal  law.  fiuctuations 
of  the  economy,  and  new  patterns  of  prose- 
cution can  all  have  an  Impact  on  the  num- 
ber c  f  persons  Incarcerated. 

As  a  result,  the  track  record  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  In  population  projections 
has  not  been  good.  In  1955,  the  Bureau  pre- 
dicted an  inmate  population  of  25,000  in 
1965.  However,  between  1955  and  1965  the 
federal  prison  population  grew  only  half  as 
rapidly  as  expected,  and  finally  reacned  fewer 
than  23,000.  Similarly,  In  1960  the  Bureau 
predicted  an  inmate  population  In  1975  of 
30,000.  Today,  however,  the  population  Is 
just  over  23,500,  or  1500  less  than  projected 
for  10  years  ago.  and  6500  less  than  projected 
for  today. 

In  fact,  since  1940,  the  federal  Inmate 
population  has  grown  by  less  than  3400  per- 
sons, from  20.198  In  1940  to  23,566  today. 
This  constitutes  an  overall  growth  rate  of 
fewer  than  100  persons  per  year.  Within  this 
period  there  have  been  wide  fluctuations, 
with  a  low  in  1950  of  just  over  17,000  and  a 
high  In  1962  of  almobt  25,000.  But  in  the  last 
thirteen  years,  the  federal  prison  population 
has  never  again  reached  the  high  point  of 
1962.  Last  year,  the  federal  prison  population 
declined. 

Yet  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  convinced  that 
prison  populations  will  grow.  Arguments  vary 
with  the  times. 

Earlier  this  year,  at  the  height  of  the  re- 
cession, the  Bureau  of  Prisons  quoted  stud- 
ies conducted  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  which  indicated  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  rate  of  unemployment  and  rates 
of  crime.  As  a  result,  the  Bursau  predicted 
the  federal  prison  population  would  increase 
by  1000  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  repre- 
senting a  faster  rate  of  growth  than  In  all 
but  four  of  the  previous  thirty -five  years  of 
the  Bureau's  history. 

More  recently,  economic  Indicators  have 
Improved,  and  unemployment  rates  have  sta- 
bilized. As  a  result,  the  Bureau  Is  now  less 
Interested  In  economic  factors  and  points 
Instead  to  the  rate  of  criminal  case  filings. 
Criminal  filings,  which  had  been  on  the  de- 
cline for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
have  most  recently  gone  up.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, they  went  dovwi. 

This  confusing  situation  Illustrates  the 
hazards  of  using  short-term  mdlcators  to 
predict  long-term  trends  In  prison  popula- 
tion. It  also  Illustrates  the  willingness  of  the 
federal  prison  administration  to  justify  an 
expansion  of  Its  program  at  the  expense  of 
logical  consistency. 

Many  commentators  suggest  that  an  Im- 
portant demographic  trend  in  the  American 
population — the  passing  of  the  "youth 
bulge" — portends  lower  crime  rates  and  low- 
ered prison  populations  In  the  future.  Others 
point  to  thfe  likely  decriminalization  of  vari- 
ous offenses,  recent  decreases  In  prison  com- 
mitments in  the  areas  of  drug  and  selective 
service  law,  and  the  likelihood  of  expanded 
use  of  parole  and  probation. 

In  this  area,  it  should  be  enough  to  note 
that  others  who  have  attempted  to  make 
population  predictions  have  failed,  and  also 
that  all  of  these  trends  are  open  to  Influence. 

CLOSING  DOWN  THE  OLD  FACmTIES 

Should  new  prisons  be  buUt  to  replace  old 
ones?  Three  prisons  in  particular  seem  fit  for 
retirement:  McNeil  Island,  built  in  1865; 
Leavenworth,  buUt  in  1895;  and  Atlanta, 
buUt  In  1902. 

In  1960,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
publicly  slated  McNeil  Island  for  closure  in 
1965,  Atlanta  for  1975,  and  Leavenworth  for 
1979.   Yet   today,   all  three  prtsons  remain 
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open.  As  we  noted  earlier,  expensive  renova- 
tions have  been  approved  for  two  of  them  for 
this  current  year,  and  for  all  three  of  them 
last  year. 

Since  1960,  when  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  originally  stated  its  Intention  to  close 
these  prisons,  the  federal  prison  system  has 
enjoyed  a  net  gain  of  3,082  cellspaces.  Yet 
the  total  number  of  federal  prisoners  has 
actually  declined  by  408  since  the  end  of 
1960.  These  changes  alone  should  have  al- 
lowed for  closure  of  at  least  two  of  these 
antiquated  Institutions.  Why  has  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them  been  closed? 

Together,  these  three  prisons  on  June  30, 
1976,  housed  4,629  Inmates. 

While  this  is  a  large  number  of  prisoners — 
19%  of  the  total  In  the  federal  system  at 
present — It  Is  only  slightly  more  than  the 
total  number  of  new  cellspaces  to  be  made 
available  when  prisons  currently  under  site 
planning  and  construction  are  completed. 
Theoretically,  it  should  be  possible  within 
the  next  several  years  to  close  all  three  of 
these  old  prisons,  and  to  distribute  the 
inmates  among  the  twelve  new  prisons.  Yet 
we  were  Informed  by  the  Bureau's  Office  of 
Information  here  in  Washington  that  the 
Bureau  has  no  Intention  of  closl.;g  any  one 
of  these  antiquated  prlso'.is  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

Old  prisons,  like  new  prisons,  are  a  source 
of  Income  and  livelihood  to  the  regions  In 
which  they  are  located  and  to  staff  who  work 
there.  Perhaps  these  factors,  coupled  with  a 
strong  reluctance  within  the  Bureau  to  trim 
Its  own  program,  serve  to  sustain  old  prisons 
long  after  they  could  be  replaced. 

Our  suggestion  would  not  be  to  remedy 
poor  planning  In  the  past  with  better  plan- 
ning today,  to  buUd  replacement  prisons  for 
Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island. 
Instead,  alternatives  to  prison  should  be  de- 
veloped to  lower  population  throughout  the 
system,  so  these  three  prisons — like  others 
of  their  kind — can  peacefully  pass  away. 

INAPPROPRIATE    LOCATION    OF    PRISONS 

A  final  point  often  raised  is  that  too  many 
existing  prisons  are  located  in  isolated  rural 
areas  which  leave  them  "out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind".  For  reasons  of  family  ties  and  reha- 
bilitation, the  Bureau  proposes  In  its  master 
plan  that  new  facilities  be  built  "reason- 
ably close  to  the  areas  In  which  large  con- 
centrations of  inmates  live  and  to  which 
they  will  return". 

However,  of  the  last  nine  prisons  opened 
by  the  Bureau,  six  have  been  located  In  rural 
areas.  For  example.  In  Wisconsin  a  new  pris- 
on abandoned  by  the  state  as  a  result  of  a 
new  policy  of  de-incarceration  was  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  This  prison 
is  located  in  Oxford,  70  miles  north  of  Madi- 
son, the  nearest  city,  in  one  of  the  most 
Isolated  regions  of  the  state. 

Also,  three  new  federal  prisons  now  under 
construction  are  In  rural  areas:  In  Georgia 
(30  miles  from  Athens,  the  nearest  town); 
in  OtlsvlUe,  New  York  (65  miles  from  New 
York  City,  from  which  most  Inmates  will  be 
drawn);  and  Bastrop,  Texas  (20  miles  north 
of  Austin).  AU  of  these  locations  will  be 
inaccessible  to  many  Inmate  families,  and 
qualified  prison  staff  will  be  hard  to  find. 

In  this  instance  again,  construction  plans 
are  not  leading  to  significant  Improvement 
In  the  federal  prison  system. 

CONCLUSION 

All  these  points  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
federal  prison  construction  has  been  poorly 
planned,  and  Is  not  needed.  More  than 
enough  prisons  exist  today  to  care  for  our 
criminal  Justice  needs  for  the  present  and 
also  the  foreseeable  future. 

Relieved  of  these  considerations,  we  may 
focus  Instead  on  the  pressing  need  for  gen- 
eral criminal  justice  reform.  We  need  des- 
perately to  end  the  dangerous  and  futile  re- 
cycling  of   offenders    through   our   nation's 
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prisons;    new  and   more 
do  not  solve  the  problem. 

Instead,  we  need  to  develop  e 
prison.   We   need  programs  of 
version,  Improved  use  of  parol ! 
tlon.  terms  of  sentencing  In 
of  other  nations,  and  new 
criminal  offenders  Into  constri4:tlve 
with  the  homes  and  communlt^s 
eventually  sustain  them  In  lei 
and  creative  lives. 

In  the  long  run  we  must  also 
grams  of  social  Justice  which 
fectively  with  the  causes  of 
a  more  trusting  and  peaceful 
all. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker 
available  data  indicate  that 
wide  recession's  full  effects  an : 
ingloriously  to  the  city  of 
surrounding  area,  and  to  the 
monwealth  of  Kentucky. 

In  June,  unemployment  in 
reached  a  14-year  high  of  8.1 
increase  of  nearly  a  full 
from  the  previous  month 

In  the  Louisville  metropolitan 
unemployment  rate  reached 
the  highest  rate  in  17  years 
represented  a  1.5  percent 
the  May  unemployment  rate. 
This  is  only  the  second  time 
18  months  that  the  Louisville 
exceeded  the  national  average. 

Unfortunately,  these  statistics 
evidence  that  the  stagnation 
and  materials  resources  is 
areas    previously    somewhat 
from  the  recession  and  high 
ment. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  atimlt 
the  Nation's  economic  situatim 
very  grave.  The  hopeful  econqmlc 
now  coming  to  light  should 
into  complacency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  tafble 
shfiws  the  recent  experience  w 
ployment  in  the  Nation  and  in 
ville  area. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  re- 
leased a  report  on  our  Nation's  liquid 
metal    fast    breeder    program    LMFBR. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  studv 
to  our  deliberations.  I  have  requested  that 
a  copy  be  made  available  to  each  Member 
of  the  House.  In  order  to  provide  you 
with  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  that  study  today,  however,  I  am 
reproducing  them  below: 
Report  on  Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder 
Program 
conclusions 
First,  the  United  States  clearly  should  not 
abandon  the  nuclear  fission  option  at  this 
time,    nor   should   it    abandon    the   LMFBR 
R&D    effort.    Uncertainties    regarding    the 
scientiflc,  technical,  or  economic  feasibility 
of  potential  alternative  energy  sources;   the 
proolems  of  increased  reliance  on  fossil  fuel; 
and  uncertainties  regarding  the  ability  and 

willingness  of  the  Nation  to  conserve  fuel 

all  make  these  unrealistic  courses  of  action. 
Second,  the  LMFBR  program  shoiUd  be 
clearly  identified  and  recognized  for  what 
it  is;  an  R&D  program.  There  has  been  pre- 
mature concern  and  emphasis  on  commer- 
cializing the  LMFBR  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  Is  years  away  from  demonstrating 
that  commercial-size  LMFBR  plants  can  be 
operated  reliably,  economically,  and  safely 
It  is  unlikely  that  utilities  will  make  major 
financial  commitments  in  advance  of  such 
proof,  which  may  not  be  available  untu  the 
mid-1980s. 

Third,  given  the  history  of  slippage  in 
this  program  and  the  Ukelihood  that  future 
experience  wUl  be  similar,  it  does  not  apaear 
reasonable  to  attempt  to  accelerate  the  R&D 
schedule.  It  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  the 
current  schedule. 

Fourth,  whatever  action  is  taken  by  the 
United  States  on  nuclear  power  and  the 
LMFBR,  the  problems  of  nuclear  safety  and 
safeguards  will  not  go  away.  Many  foreign 
governments  appear  likely  to  rely  signifi- 
cantly on  nuclear  fission  power  in  the  future 
including  LMFBRs.  These  governments  are 
■not  concerning  themselves  Initially  with 
commercialization  problems,  but  are  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  that  LMFBRs  can 
operate  reliably,  economically,  and  safely. 
A  unilateral  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  abandon  nuclear  piower  or 
the  development  of  the  LMFBR  will  not 
change  this  situation. 

Fifth,  the  most  lexical  course  of  action 
is  to  pursue  the  LMFBR  program  on  a  sched- 
ule which  recognizes  that  the  program  still 
is  in  an  R&D  stage.  Not  untU  some  point  in 
the  future,  perhaps  7  to  10  years  from  now. 
need  a  firm  decision  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  Nation  will  commit  itself  to  the  LMFBR 
as  a  basic  central  station  energy  source.  At 
that  time,  many  of  the  uncertainties  of 
today  should  be  reduced  or  eliminated,  par- 
ticularly if  priority  efforts  are  made  to  re- 
solve as  many  as  possible  bet\;een  now  and 
then. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that,  to  help  resolve  exist- 
ing uncertainties,  the  heads  of  the  respon- 
sible Federal  agencies  and  the  Congress  take 
the  following  actions  to : 

1.  Obtain  adequate  Information  on  domes- 
tic uranium  resources  at  current  and  antici- 
pated futiire  prices. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA   expedite  the 


work  and  final  report  of  its  National  Ura- 
nium Resource  Evaluation  Program  currently 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1980. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  explore 
with  ERDA,  the  Geological  Suivev,  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  the'feaRiblltty 
of  establishing  a  program  to  thoroughly  ap- 
praise the  U.S.  uranium  resource  base  by 
having  the  Federal  Government  conduct  or 
sponsor  extensive  exploratory  drilling,  in- 
cluding such  program  and  funding  authori- 
zations as  may  be  needed. 

2.  Explore  the  development  of  policies  and 
mechanisms  which  are  acceptable  to  society 
to  deal  with  the  outstanding  envlionmeutal 
and  safety  questions. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  and  NRC  give 
higher  priority  to  developing  adequate  sys- 
tems to  safeguard  nuclear  materials,  particu- 
larly at  the  vulnerable  points  of  transport. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  and  NRC  decide 
how  to  deal  with  the  possibility  of  LMFBR 
core  disruptive  accidents.  Including  recriti- 
cality,  and  whether  to  include  a  core  catcher 
or  some  greater  structural  integrity  in  the 
overall  containment  system. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  and  NRC  pro- 
ceed now  to  establish  a  relatively  permanent 
underground  storage  system  so  designed  that 
wastes  are  retrievable  if  necessary  sometime 
in  the  future.  ERDA  and  NRC  must  make 
decisions  on  the  management  of  radioactive 
wastes  and  implement  a  prcgrdin  soon  if  we 
are  to  proceed  with  expanding  nuclear  power 
in  any  form. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  work  with  EPA 
In  developing  an  accelerated  program  of  re- 
search In  the  environmental  and  health 
aspects  of  coal  mining  and  use  to  better  en- 
able the  Nation  to  know  whether  coal  Is  an 
alternative  to  fission  power  or  only  a  com- 
plement to  it. 

3.  Improve  the  Nation's  understanding  of 
and  cooperation  with  foreign  government 
efforts  to  develop  LMFBRs. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA  take  the  lead 
in  examining  the  feasibility  of  Information 
exchange  arrangements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  consider  carefully  obtaining  fran- 
chises to  use  foreign  technology  for  domestic 
production  of  LMFBR  systems  and  compo- 
nents. Also,  purchasing  total  LMFBR  systems 
and  components  from  foreign  sources  "should 
be  closely  examined. 

We  recommend  that  NRC  and  ERDA  in- 
tensify efforts  to  identify  and  resolve  the 
problems  in  NRC's  licensing  the  French 
LMFBR  system  and  components  for  use  in 
the  United  States,  since  France  may  be  the 
most  advanced  in'  large  plant  LMFBR  experi- 
ence. 

4.  Extend  and  Improve  projections  of  de- 
mand for  electrical  energy  as  more  informa- 
tion becomes  available. 

We  recommend  that  ERDA,  working  with 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  analyze 
the  extent  to  which  recent  trencls  are  the 
result  of  increased  energy  conservation  pnd 
indicative  of  reduced  growth  rates  in  years 
ahead  or  are  simply  aberrations  from  normal 
growth  curves  which  can  be  ?xpei;ted  to  re- 
sume under  more  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions. 

As  better  Information  becomes  available  in 
the  years  ahead  and  the  Nation  strives  for  a 
balanced  energy  R&D  program,  we  recom- 
mend also  that  the  Congress  periodically  and 
systematically  reassess,  with  appropriate  in- 
puts from  the  agencies  concerned,  the  Na- 
tion's major  energy  options.  Such  reassess- 
ment should  consider  the  Nation's  ability 
and  willingness  to  conserve  energy  as  well  as 
the  changing  status  of  all  energy  supply 
options. 

We  support  ERDA's  recent  decision  to  ask 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  review 
the  LMFBR  program.  Such  a  review  from  a 
technical  viewpoint  can  help  provide  a 
broader  base  for  considering  the  current 
status  of  the  LMFBR,  as  well  as  other  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  energy  alternatives. 
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DEATH   THROES   OF   THE   CITY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
disaster  is  only  a  few  short  weeks  away. 
By  August  22,  New  York  City  must  meet 
bond  and  payroll  obligations  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  for  which  there  are  no 
available  funds  in  sight.  Unless  it  ob- 
tains this  amount — by  the  sale  of  its  own 
notes,  the  issuance  of  Big  Mac  securities, 
a  bridge  loan  from  the  banks,  some  form 
of  Federal  assistance,  or  some  combina- 
tion of  these  approaches — it  will  be 
forced  into  default.  When  that  occurs, 
the  Nation  will  have  formally  entered  a 
stsge  of  its  history  which  may  fairly  be 
characterized  as  the  "Death  Throes  of 
the  City." 

The  misguided  may  enjoy  the  delusion 
that  New  York  is  unique  and  prodigal, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  only  leads  the  list 
of  cities  that  face  fiscal  disaster.  Massive 
layoffs  by  Detroit,  Newark,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  and  many  other  cities  have  done 
little  to  ease  their  pending  financial 
plight.  When  Philadelphia  had  to  sell 
notes  at  8.8  percent  last  week,  notice  was 
served  that  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  soon  be  obliged  to  pay  rates  of 
interest  on  their  securities  that  would 
have. seemed  usurious  a  short  while  ago. 
Indeed,  the  day  after  the  Philadelphia 
sale,  the  New  York  State  Controller  had 
to  withdraw  a  State  offer  because  the 
lowest  bid  he  received  was  a  full  1.2  per- 
centage points  above  the  rates  of  a  sim- 
ilar sale  only  8  months  before.  To  make 
matters  worse,  in  the  face  of  mounting 
interest  rates,  scores  of  municipalities — 
from  Albany  to  Delias  to  Richmond  to 
St.  Paul  to  Youngstown — face  a  low- 
ering of  their  credit  rating.  Recently,  the 
business  journal  Barrens  read  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall  to  the  financial  world : 

The  woes  which  have  placed  a  number  of 
municipalities  In  an  extreme  financial  bind 
are  increasingly  evident  among  their  better- 
off  counterparts,  large  and  small  alike. 

In  spite  of  the  higher  interest  rates 
that  cities  have  been  forced  to  offer,  the 
market  for  municipal  bonds  has  been 
shrinking.  While  the  rate  of  inflation 
has  scared  many  large  institutions  away 
from  long-term  investment,  individual 
investors  have  been  finding  more  profit- 
table  offsets  to  their  taxable  income  in 
the  form  of  investment  credits.  The  fact 
is  that  previous  investors  simply  do  not 
comprise  a  large  enough  market  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  financial  vehicle  for  the 
obligations  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  coming  years.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  portfolios  of  the  commercial 
banks  is  already  committed  to  municipal 
bonds,  having  increased  from  25  percent 
in  1960  to  50  percent  in  1970.  In  1974, 
the  result  of  these  factors  was  the  scrap- 
ping or  delay  of  $21/2  billion  worth  of 
bond  sales,  and  since  the  beginning  of 
1975,  the  cancellation  rate  has  doubled. 
Already  there  has  been  a  90-percent  de- 
crease in  the  unencumbered  surplus 
funds— usually  held  for  emergencies — 
in  almost  half  of  the  States. 
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It  was  in  this  context  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
warned  last  month  of  the  "great  strains" 
that  New  York  City's  problems  have  al- 
ready placed  on  the  national  financial 
system.  But  only  now  are  our  fiscal  man- 
agement experts  preparing  for  the  pre- 
viously unthinkable:  A  default  by  the 
Nation's  largest  city.  Out  of  a  total  New 
York  City  debt  of  approximately  $12  bil- 
lion, the  New  York  City  banks  alone  hold 
$1.25  billion  worth  of  city  notes  for  them- 
selves and  another  $1.75  billion  for  their 
clients.  If  the  city  is  forced  to  default, 
the  f  und.s  invested  in  New  York  City  will 
be  immediately  threatened,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Nation's  $203  billion  worth 
of  currently  outstanding  State  and  local 
obligations  may  be  seriously  weakened. 
The  capital  needs  of  the  country  are  such 
that  States  and  municipalities  will  have 
to  market  about  $25  billion  worth  of  bond 
issues  in  the  coming  year.  Loss  of  confi- 
dence will  surely  drive  the  bond  rates  up, 
with  each  percentage  point  of  increase 
in  the  interest  rate  representing  $250 
million  in  greater  cost  to  State  and  local 
governments.  Consequently,  a  2 -percent 
increase  would  cost  our  States  and  towns 
an  additional  half  a  billion  do'lars  a 
year.  Some  experts  predict  that  if  this 
snowball  begins  to  roll,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  many  other  cities  fail,  and  the 
liquidity  of  the  banking  system  itself  is 
dangerously  weakened.  Some  have  even 
insisted  that,  given  such  a  scenario,  the 
notion  of  a  run  on  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  no  longer  be  absurd. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  Na- 
tion's financial  center  might  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  shock  wave  of  the  kind  that 
began  the  debacle  of  1929.  Prof.  John 
Kermeth  Galbraith  has  noted  in  his  book, 
"The  Great  Crash,"  that  serving  the 
public  interest  "has  never  been  highly 
regarded  if  it  means  disturbance  of 
orderly  life  and  convenience  in  the 
present."  And  he  concludes  that  this  fact 
causes  people  "who  know  that  things  are 
going  quite  wrong  to  say  that  things  are 
fundamentally  sound." 

Under  present  circumstances,  I  find 
the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government 
quite  wrong.  For  the  Congress  to  bail 
out  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  as  it  did  in  1971, 
with  a  loan  of  $250  million,  and  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  save  the 
Franklin  National  Bank,  as  it  did  in  1974, 
with  a  loan  of  $1.75  billion,  and  yet  for 
neither  of  them  to  be  willing  to  either 
loan  or  give  the  city  an  additional  cent 
is  simply  outrageous.  One  would  think 
that  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  the  Nation's  largest  city 
would  at  least  rival  its  obligation  to  the 
big  banks  and  giant  corporations — but 
apparently  the  President  and  his  money 
managers  think  otherwise.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly ironic  since  a  loan  guarantee  would 
cost  the  Government  little  or  nothing 
while  it  would  clearly  reestablish  the 
confidence  of  the  investor  community.  A 
Federal  approach  was  needed  in  the 
thirties  when  the  banks  were  on  the 
brink  of  disaster  and  a  Federal  approach 
to  the  crisis  of  the  cities  is  needed 
today — be  it  through  the  Federal  financ- 
ing bank,  long-term  low-interest  loans 
and/loan  guarantees,  a  municipal  finance 
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corporation,  or  a  counter-cyclical  assist- 
ance program.  The  problems  confronting 
New  York,  while  seemingly  local,  are 
really  national,  and  the  longer  it  takes 
for  us  to  realize  this  fact  the  more  it  will 
cost  us  all. 


MONSIGNOR  SCOTT— STAR  OF  SAN 
PEDRO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  August  30th  will  be  a  day  of 
celebration  and  sadness  in  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  And  it  all  centers  around  one 
great  man — Msgr.  George  Montgomery 
Scott. 

Because  of  his  long  yeare  of  leader- 
.siiip  in  the  community,  the  day  of  his 
golden  jubilee  will  be  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion. But  it  will  be  a  sad  occasion  too, 
because  Monsignor  Scott  will  retire  on 
that  day.  His  leadership,  devotion,  and 
loving  concern  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Father  Scott's  history  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  goes  back  to  his  birth  on 
May  5,  1903 — but  his  family  history  goes 
farther  back.  His  father,  Joe  Scott,  was 
a  community  leader  and  active  in  many 
roles;  among  these  being — President  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  School  Board. 

He  encouraged  his  children  to  be- 
come leaders,  too.  One  son  became 
Judge  Alphonso  A.  Scott,  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  Another  became  Monsi- 
gnor Scott,  priest  to  thousands  who  live 
in  San  Pedro,  work  in  its  docks  and 
shipyards,  and  sail  with  the  large  fish- 
ing fleet  based  there. 

Like  his  father  before  him.  Father 
Scott  studied  at  St.  Cuthbert's  College  in 
England  after  his  early  education  in  the 
Los  Angeles  elementary  schools.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  to  study  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore,  then 
went  again  to  England  to  complete  his 
theological  training.  He  came  back 
home  to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
on  August  30,  1925,  the  12th  native 
Angeleno  to  be  ordained  at  St.  Viblana's 
Cathedral.  After  a  few  years  of  serv- 
ing in  southern  California  parishes. 
Father  Scott  resumed  his  studies — 
this  time  at  the  Gregorian  University 
in  Rome.  His  marvelous  singing  voice 
soon  made  his  the  "star"  of  the  Vatican's 
famous  Sistine  Choir,  certainly  a  rare 
honor. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  small  parish 
of  3,000  people  at  San  Pedro  on  the 
coast  of  California — an  old  parish  with 
a  rich  history.  In  fact,  a  saint  taught 
there  at  one  time — St.  Prances  Cabrlnl, 
known  to  many  as  "Mother  Cabrlnl." 
The  parishioners  represented  a  multi- 
tude of  nationalities  who  had  come  to 
work  In  this  bustling  port  town. 

By  chance,  or  divine  plan,  the  highly 
educated,  multilingual  priest;  and  the 
highly  unusual,  multilingual  church  in 
San  Pedro  came  together  In  November 
of  1946.  On  October  26,   1947.  Father 
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Scott  became  monslgnor  m  ceremonies 
at  St.  Vlbiana's  Cathedrall 

In  November  1947,  the  first  of  many 
construction  projects  waa  begun  that 
would  transform  the  old  buildings  Into 
the  most  complete  churct   facilities  In 


thearea.  First  the  new  con  rent,  then  the     LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  GI  EDU-    spending  program,  but  rather    a  morp 
..  _-^-.,  .^ .!_.  .^-  ^-.,_        CATION  BILL  FOR  VIETNAM  ERA    efficient  use  of  an  existing  entitiement 
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strated  a  soUd  bipartisan  cohesiveness  the  "entrepreneurs"  who  run  "ripoff" 
In  voting  together  against  H.R.  2559  and  correspondence  courses;  this  section  in- 
Its  amendments.  eludes  many  of  the  FTC's  recommenda- 

tions as  to  how  we  can  end  abuses  as- 
sociated with  correspondence  progranu. 
I  do  not  view  this  legislation  as  a  new 


new  grade  school,  the  rect<iry,  the  badly 
needed  high  school  and  fl:ially,  the  ul- 
timate dream  for  the  whoje  parish,  the 
new  church! 

To  be  very  brief,  that  chbrch  is  beau 
tiful!  As  beautiful  as  the   people  who 
built  It.  The  first  mass  wis  celebrated 
there  on  Christmas  day,  1  )57. 

And  so  the  whole  construction  pro 
gram  was  completed — in  only  11  years, 
and  nearly  debt-free.  A  major  effort  that 
made  this  possible  is  the  innual  Mary 
Star  of  the  Sea  Fiesta,  which  for  30 
years  has  been  the  highll^t  of  actlvl 
ties  In  San  Pedro 

Many  tributes  will  be  givfen  on  August 
30  by  friends  in  all  walks  of  life  who 
will  miss  Monsignor  Scott.  But  he  will 
return  in  his  retirement,  ai  d  he  says  he 
wants  to  study  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing again,  this  time  a  residence  for 
traveling  Catholic  seamen  This  Is  his 
own  best  tribute — his  heart  is  always 
with  the  needs  of  his  peopls 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  pride 
that  Mrs.  Anderson  and  I  Join  in  this 
tribute  to  the  achievement^  and  record 
of  this  great  man 


VETERANS 


OPPOSITION  TO  PA'S    RAISE 


HON.  ED  JONHS 

or    TKNNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  VTr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunj  ty  to  express 
my  opposition  to  the  action  aken  by  this 
body  yesterday  in  approving  the  salary 
Increase  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  high-ranking  Govemn  ent  officials. 

The  year  1975  is  not  the  year  for  such 
action.  Throughout  the  Nat  on,  we  con- 
tinue to  have  all  the  visible  signs  of  re- 
cession— high  unemployme  it.  a  slow- 
down in  productivity,  and  a  still  uncon- 
trolled rate  of  inflation.  Throughout  this 
year,  since  the  convening  )f  the  94th 
Congress,  the  American  peop  e  have  been 
called  upon  time  and  time  ai  ;ain  to  "bite 
the  bullet" — pay  higher  fuel  prices,  drive 
their  cars  less,  keep  the  tern  aeratures  of 
their  homes  down.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

With  the  passage  of  yesterlday's  meas- 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OV    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
introduced  three  pieces  of  legislation 
which  are  Intended  to  improve  the  GI 
education  bill  for  Vietnam  era  veterans, 
both  to  make  GI  benefits  more  accessible 
to  those  veterans  who  stand  most  in 
need  of  educational  assistance  and  to 
make  the  program  more  effective  and 
efficient  in  its  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. Today,  I  am  reintroducing  these 
measures  with  cosponsors,  which,  to 
date,  nimiber  close  to  50  on  all  three 
bills.  I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that 
the  list  of  cosponsors  includes  seven  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Veterans* 
Affairs  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr. 
Price)  and  the  sole  Vietnam  veteran 
now  serving  in  the  House  (Mr.  Murtha)  . 
I  believe  this  kind  of  support  indicates 
a  concern  in  the  House  that  we  not  al- 
low the  Vietnam  veteran  to  remain  a 
"casualty"  of  the  Vietnam  era.  Also,  it 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  GI 
bill  can  be  used  as  a  mechanism  to  get 
our  young  vets  off  the  imemployment 
roUs  and  into  school  where  they  can 
learn  the  skills  and  acquire  the  educa- 
tion needed  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  job  market. 

One  of  the  bills  (H.R.  7355)  I  have 
Introduced  would  allow  a  veteran  to  ac- 
celerate his  entitlement  to  receive  a 
greater  monthly  subsistence  allowance, 
while  reducing  his  total  entitlement  pro- 
portionately. For  instance,  a  veteran 
could  receive  $540  a  month  for  2  years. 
Instead  of  the  present  $270  a  month  for 
4  years.  This  would  enable  many  "blue 
collar"  and  undereducated  vets — those 
most  in  need  of  educational  aid  and 
those  who  are  now  least  using  the  GI 
bill — to  afford  a  2-year  vocational  or 
technical  education.  It  would  give  them 
the  skills  needed  for  jobs  that  are  avail- 
able— 60  percent  of  America's  jobs  lie 
In  the  vocational  or  technical  fields.  Ac- 
celeration of  entitlement  would  also 
help  the  vet  whose  education  was  inter- 
rupted by  military  service;  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  this  applies  to  married  vets 
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The  second  bill  (H.R.  7354)  I  have  in- 
troduced would  provide  a  tuition  supple- 
ment to  veterans  for  a  part  of  tuition 
costs  that  exceed  the  national  average  of 
tuition  costs  at  public  universities  and 
colleges.  This  is  designed  to  equalize  the 
"buying  power  '  of  GI  dollars  for  all  vet- 
erans, regardless  of  the  State  in  which 
they  reside.  With  the  average  tuition  in 
CaUfornia  being  $169  a  year  and  the 
average  tuition  in  Pennsylvania  being 
$850  a  year,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
which  vet,  the  one  in  Los  Angeles  or  the 
one  in  Philadelphia,  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  afford  to  go  to  school.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  which  did  a  very 
good  report  on  the  need  for  a  tuition  sup- 
plement, used  what  I  thought  was  an 
excellent  analogy  to  illustrate  the  in- 
equity inherent  in  the  GI  bill  as  It  is 
presently  set  up.  They  said  it  is  similar 
to  if  we  had  given  vets  leaving  Vietnam 
all  the  same  amount  of  money  for  air 
fare,  say  the  cost  of  a  ticket  from  Saigon 
to  Los  Angeles;  the  vet  living  In  the 
District  of  Colimabia  would  never  have 
made  it  home.  The  tuition  supple- 
ment concept  has  been  supported  by  vir- 
tually all  veterans'  organizations  and  ed- 
ucational groups  as  a  means  of  equaliz- 
ing educational  opportunities  for  all  vet- 
erans and  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
current  GI  bill  up  to  a  par  with  the 
World  War  n  GI  bill,  which  did  include 
a  tuition  supplement  mechanism. 

The  third  bill  (H.R.  7356)  I  have  hi- 
troduced  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  would  remove  the  in- 
equity created  by  last  year's  GI  educa- 
tion amendments,  whereby  entitlement 
to  education  benefits  was  extended  to 
45  months,  but  only  for  those  pursuing 
undergraduate  work.  This  Is  an  uiu-eal- 
istic  restriction  considering  the  educa- 
tion needed  in  today's  job  market.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  imfair  to  Vietnam  vets, 
when  one  recalls  that  it  is  a  restriction 
which  was  never  applied  to  any  other  GI 
bill.  Our  bill  would  remove  the  restric- 
tion, allowing  vets  45  months  to  pursue 
graduate  work  as  well.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  held  1  day  of  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  receiving  testimony  from  the 
VFW,  the  American  Legion,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Concerned  Veter- 
ans, all  of  whom  strongly  supported  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  list  of  those  Members  who 
have  cosponsored  each  of  these  three 
bills.  I  hope  that  more  of  our  colleagues 
will  join  us  In  our  efforts  to  Improve  the 
GI  bill.  The  $14  billion  we  Invested  In 
the  World  War  n  GI  bill  was  returned 
six  times  over  in  increased  tax  revenues; 
with  an  effective  GI  bill,  we  can  generate 
that  kind  of  input  into  today's  econMny, 
while  at  the  same  time,  returning  a  part 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  served 
In  Vietnam, 
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The  list  of  cosponsors  follows: 
H.R.  7354  (Tuition  Supplement) 

Wolff',  Abzug,  Addabbo,  BadlUo,  Brown, 
Geo.  of  California,  Burton,  John,  Carney*, 
Cleveland,  Cohen,   Conte,   Conyers. 

Downey,  Edgar*,  Edwards,  Don  of  Cali- 
fornia', Ellberg.  Flthlan,  Ford,  Harold  of 
Tennessee',  Fraser,  Oilman,  Hannaford, 
Harrington. 

Hechler,  Ken  of  W.  Va.,  Howard,  Jenrette, 
Jeffords,  Koch,  Lehman,  Mitchell,  Don  of 
N.T.,  Mitchell,  Parren.  Mottl*,  Murtha,  Ot- 
tlnger,  Pattlson  of  N.Y.,  Pepper,  Price,  Rangel, 
Bodlno,  Roe,  Rosenthal,  Selberllng,  Solarz, 
Spellman,  Studds,  Walsh*,  Wilson,  Chas.  of 
California,  Won  Pat,  Yatron. 

Wolff',  Abzug,  Addabbo,  BadUlo,  Brown, 
Geo.  of  California,  Burton,  John,  Carney, 
Cleveland,  Conte,  Conyers,  Downey. 

Edgar',  Edwards,  Don*,  Ellberg,  Flthlan, 
Ford,  Harold  of  Term.*,  Oilman,  Hannaford*, 
Harrington,  Hechler,  Ken  of  W.  Va.,  Howard. 

Jenrette,  Koch,  Lehman,  Long,  Clarence  of 
Md.,  Miller,  Clarence  of  Ohio,  Mitchell,  Don 
of  N.Y.,  Mitchell,  Parren,  Mottl*,  Murtha, 
Ottlnger,  Pepper,  Price,  Rangel,  Rodlno,  Roe, 
Rosenthal.  Selberllng,  Solarz,  Spellman, 
Walsh',  Wilson,  Chas.  of  California,  Wlrth. 
Won  Pat.  Yatron. 

Wolff*,  Abzug,  Addabbo,  BadlUo,  Brown, 
Geo.  of  California,  Burton,  John,  Cleveland, 
Conte,  Conyers,  Downey,  Edgar*. 

Edwards.  Don',  Ellberg,  Flthlan,  Ford, 
Harold  of  Tenn.*,  Oilman,  Hannaford*,  Har- 
rington, Hechler,  Ken  of  W.  Va.,  Howard, 
Jenrette,  Jeffords. 

Koch,  Lehman,  Long,  Clarence  of  Md., 
Mitchell,  Don  of  N.Y.,  Mitchell,  Parren, 
Mottl*,  Murtha,  Ottlnger,  Pattlson  of  N.Y., 
Pepper,  Price,  Rangel,  Rodlno,  Roncallo, 
Rosenthal,  Sarbanes,  Selberllng,  Solarz, 
Spellman,  Walsh',  Wilson,  Chas.  of  Califor- 
nia, Wlrth,  Won  Pat,  Yatron. 


JACK  ANDERSON:  PROTECTIVE 
COLORATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whenever  columnist  Jack  An- 
derson gets  caught  smearing  an  anti- 
Communist,  he  always  tries  to  defend 
himself  by  pointing  to  a  recent  light 
slap  on  the  wrist  to  the  Communists. 
This  device  has  worn  thin  since  It 
is  readily  noticeable  as  he  uses  the 
blackjack-over-the-head  technique  on 
anti-Communists,  but  never  really  hurts 
the  Communists. 

Anderson's  column  which  appeared  to- 
day Is  a  typical  example  of  this.  He 
strives  to  balance  off  his  vicious  lies 
against  me  with  a  story  purporting  to 
expose  a  Soviet  journalist  as  a  KGB 
agent. 

Anderson's  story  was  hardly  a  scoop. 
The  role  of  Soviet  journalists  as  KGB 
agents  was  exposed  as  early  as  1962  in  a 
book  published  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Press,  entitled  "The  Two  Faces  of 
Tass,"  by  Theodore  Kruglak.  And  as  for 
Kondrashov,  his  cover  as  a  journalist 
was  thinner  than  the  contents  of  Izves- 
tia.  He  has  actually  served  as  a  public 
spokesman  for  the  KGB  in  the  1960*s 
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when  he  wrote  puff-pieces  in  Izvestla  for 
the  Soviet  spy  agency. 

The  Izvestla  KGB  articles  were  iden- 
tified by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee — SISS — in  Its  1972  report, 
"Soviet  Intelligence  and  Security  Serv- 
ices, 1964-70." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Anderson 
has  written  frequent  smear  attacks  on 
that  valuable  Senate  subcommittee  as 
well  as  on  its  House  coimterpart. 

Anderson's  smears  against  the  con- 
gressional internal  security  committees 
and  against  anti-Communist  Congress- 
men have  always  seemed  remarkably 
well  timed.  The  smears  generally  coin- 
cide with  appropriations  hearings,  a 
committee  reporting  out  a  significant 
bill,  or  a  Congressman  doing  effective 
anti-Communist  work. 

Jack  Anderson's  love-bites  against  a 
few  well-known,  previously  exix)sed 
Communists  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cover  the  fact  that  his  real  target  is  and 
has  been  those  who  would  protect  Amer- 
ica against  Communist  aggression. 


DAVID  KROPP  WINS  LANDSCAPE 
AWARD 


'Indicates   member   of   Veterans'   Affaln 

Committee. 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David 
Kropp  of  Plainfield,  111.,  which  is  in  my 
district,  has  recently  been  honored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
for  his  outstanding  effort  In  environ- 
mental Improvement  through  landscape 
beautification. 

The  winning  project  was  a  landscaping 
design  for  a  parking  lot  and  public  gar- 
den at  the  First  Savings  and  Loan  of 
South  Holland,  111.  Mr.  Kropp  succeeded 
in  creating  a  park-like  setting  by  start- 
ing with  a  completely  "mature"  design, 
that  is,  with  well-developed  trees  35  feet 
tall  and  hedge  shrubs  6  feet  high  by  6 
feet  wide.  Fountains  and  garden  terraces 
are  incorporated  in  the  composition  and 
the  entrance  features  a  continually 
changing  color  scheme  on  a  3 -year  cycle. 
The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing are  even  color-coordinated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  organi- 
zation, The  Kropp  Co.,  had  been 
in  existence  only  a  year  when  the  award- 
winning  project  was  imdertaken.  Mr. 
Kropp  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  en- 
vironmental design,  however. 

Mr.  Kropp  is  an  authority  on  native 
American  plants  and  actively  encourages 
nurserymen,  landscape  architects,  stu- 
dents, and  horticiilturlsts  to  make  greater 
use  of  native  foliage.  He  has  undertaken 
a  project  to  locate  and  register  historic 
landscapes,  in  much  the  same  maimer  as 
registering  historic  buildings,  and  he  is 
cochairman  of  a  committee  set  up  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Kropp  Is  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  forthcoming  article  on  the  use 
of  prairie  in  landscaping  to  be  published 
in  the  main  journal  of  his  trade. 

Illinois  can  be  quite  proud  of  Mr. 
Kropp  and  I  personally  am  very  happy 
he  has  decided  to  devote  his  generous  tal- 
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ents  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  both 
in  our  State  and  on  all  of  "Spaceship 
Earth." 


mS  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  INCOME 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  received  a 
number  of  letters  expressing  concern 
about  ms  implementation  of  the  new 
pension  reform  legislation. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  already  done  a  great  deal  of 
fine  work  on  the  pension  issue.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  will  attempt 
to  assist  In  the  monitoring  of  this  pro- 
gram—particularly the  portions  admin- 
istered by  the  IRS. 

I  have  just  received  data  from  Com- 
missioner Alexander  regarding  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  and  the  processing  of 
pension  plan  amendments.  The  IRS  Is 
making  special  efforts  to  develop  stand- 
ardized forms  and  to  process  plan 
amendments  on  a  timely  basis.  As  the 
Commissioner  states,  however: 

There  will  still  be  a  gap  between  the  work- 
load and  available  manpower." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  the  IRS 
will  need  a  good  deal  of  support  and  as- 
sistance if  this  important  new  legislation 
is  to  be  successful. 

The  Commission's  letter  provides 
some  valuable  Information  on  the  time- 
table for  issuing  forms  and  extensions  of 
time  being  developed  for  plan  amend- 
ments. Also  attached  to  the  letter  is  a 
useful  bibliography  of  IRS  rulings,  forms, 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Pension 
Reform  Act.  The  letter  follows: 

Internal    Revenue    Service, 
Washington,  DC,  July  25,  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Chairman.  Oversight  Subcommittee  on  Ways 
and   Means,   House   of  Representativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  The  questions  attached 
to  your  letter  of  May  30,  1975,  reflect  a  grow- 
ing Interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  many 
pension  practitioners,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  others  as  to  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  carry  out 
our  responsibilities  under  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(ERISA). 

Since  the  enactment  of  ERISA,  a  major 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  Interpretative  and  Implementing 
materials  necessary  for  the  public  to  comply 
with  this  new  legislation.  While  much  more 
needs  to  be  done,  we  have  already  Issued  a 
number  of  Revenue  Procedures,  Announce- 
ments, Technical  Information  Releases,  forms 
and  other  publications.  However,  primary 
emphasis  has  been  put  on  regulations  that 
win  be  first  needed  by  taxpayers  during  the 
remainder  of  1976  and  1976.  In  this  connec- 
tion, proposed  or  temporary  regulations  have 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register  cov- 
ering a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  I  am  en- 
closing a  detailed  appendix  of  all  of  the 
guidelines  concerning  ERISA  we  have  pub- 
lished to  date. 
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Because  we  have  already  put  Into  effect 
many  of  the  programs  called  for  by  ERISA, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  des(  rlbe  to  you 
our  efforts  to  Implement  those  aspects  of 
the  legislation  with  which  yo\.  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  following  constitute  sped  ic  answers 
to  your  list  of  questions: 

1.  Have  the  guidelines  which  aie  necessary 
to  rule  on  amendments  to  pension  plana  been 
issued? 

We  Issued  TIR-1336  on  Janua^  13,  1975 
(containing  Rev.  Proc.  75-5  I.R3.  .975-5,  25), 
authorizing  our  district  offices  to  process  ap- 
plications for  determination  lette:  ■s  on  many 
types  of  defined  contribution  plans.  This  new 
Revenue  Procedure  enables  emplcj-ers  to  ob- 
tain determination  letters  with  re!  pect  to  the 
qualified  status  of  their  plans.  Tlie  program 
for  Issuing  determination  letters  li  applicable 
to  new  plans  as  well  as  amendmer  ts  to  exist- 
ing plans.  An  application  form  (I'orm  5301) 
upon  which  to  make  requests  for  letermlna- 
tlon  letters  Is  now  available  In  ( vir  district 
offices.  A  Temporary  Regulation  T.D.  735B) 
and  Technical  Information  Reh  ase  (TIR- 
1385  announcing  Rev.  Proc.  75-5 1 )  dealing 
with  the  determination  of  "Intel  ested  par- 
ties" and  the  means  of  satisfying  t  le  require- 
ment of  notification  to  Interested  parties  In 
connection  with  an  application  f  )r  advance 
determinations  as  to  the  quallfici  itlons  of  a 
pension  plan,  have  been  published.  To  help 
practitioners  In  drafting  their  plai  s  and  plan 
amendments,  and  In  understandli  g  many  of 
the  requirements  added  by  ERIS.  L,  we  have 
published  a  comprehensive  packai  :e  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  (TIR-1343)  c  rlented  to 
specific  problems  affecting  definec  contrlbu- 
tlo.i  plans. 

a.  //  not,  when  will  they  be  issue  i? 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  <  ulckly  re- 
duce the  number  of  areas  in  which  we  are  un- 
able to  rule.  Hearing  completion  Is  a  Revenue 
Procedure  which  will  authorize  c  Istrlct  di- 
rectors to  process  applications  on  i  lany  types 
of  defined  benefit  plans.  In  addltiDn,  we  are 
working  on  a  companion  packagi  i  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  and  an  appllci  tion  form 
for  defined  benefit  plans  that  we  expect  to 
Issue  very  soon.  Many  other  reguli  itlons,  an- 
nouncements and  other  technical  ( locuments 
are  In  various  stages  of  review. 

b.  When  must  amendments  t )  existing 
pension  plans  be  submitted? 

Under  ERISA,  plans  which  wer ;  In  exist- 
ence on  or  before  January  1,  1974,  io  not  be- 
come subject  to  the  new  partlclp  atlon  and 
vesting  standards  of  the  law  until  the  first 
plan  year  that  begins  after  Decemb  ir  31,  1975. 
Plans  which  came  Into  existence  a  'ter  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  must  comply  with  those  aspects  of 
ERISA  for  the  first  plan  year  that  b  sgins  after 
September  2, 1974. 

In  line  with  the  above  req  ilrements, 
many  employers  of  existing  plans  lave  until 
1976  or  1977  (I.e.,  the  end  of  the  first  plan 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1975)  to 
comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
ERISA.  On  the  other  hand,  employers  who 
have  relatively  new  plans  must  ccmply  this 
year  (or.  In  some  cases,  as  late  is  August 
1976).  Indeed,  under  our  rules,  a<  [option  of 
the  necessary  amendment  can  cnicur  after 
the  end  of  the  effective  plan  year  is  long  as 
it  is  adopted  during  the  tax  year  In  which 
the  plan  year  ends. 

In  addition,  under  section  401(b)  of  the 
Code  as  amended  by  ERISA,  employers  are 
allowed  in  certain  cases  to  amend  t  tielr  plans 
retroactively  for  purposes  of  qualll  Lcation  at 
any  time  ending  with  the  date  for  filing  their 
tax  returns  (Including  any  exteniilons).  In 
addition  to  the  extensions  granted]  for  filing 
a  tax  return.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  inew  Code 
section  401(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  designate  a 
later  date  within  which  retroactive  amend- 
ments will  be  permitted.  We  are  developing 
regulations  under  this  section  of  tlie  statute 
and  hope  to  permit  8\ifllclent  tlmii  for  tur- 
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ther  amendments,  after  plans  are  submitted 
to  us  for  advance  deternilnatlon,  so  as  to  as- 
sure that  an  employer's  plan  will  not  fall  to 
qualify  solely  because  its  application  has  not 
been  ruled  on  or  appropriate  guidelines  have 
not  been  issued.  These  regulations  have  been 
given  our  highest  priority,  and  we  expect 
that  they  will  be  Issued  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. I  should  point  out  that  your  question 
asks  when  amendments  must  be  "submitted." 
The  submission  will  obviously  follow  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment,  except  where  a 
further  amendment  Is  adopted  under  the 
foregoing  contemplated  regulations  during 
the  period  of  our  administrative  considera- 
tion of  the  case. 

c.  Roughly,  how  many  amendment  re- 
quests does  the  Service  expect  to  receive? 

As  of  March  31,  1975,  there  were  495,872 
corporate  type  plans  on  file  In  our  field  of- 
fices which  we  expwct  to  be  amended  to  con- 
form to  ERISA  provisions.  We  have  projected 
that  these  amendments  will  be  received  In 
this  manner: 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  9/30/76,  260,000. 

Fiscal   Year  Ended  9/30/77.  215,000. 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  9 '30/78.  21,000. 

d.  Can  all  of  these  amendment  requests  be 
processed  between  the  time  the  guidelines 
are  to  be  issued  and  the  deadline  for  amend- 
ment submissions? 

There  is  no  deadline  for  amendment  sub- 
missions, but  rather  a  deadline  for  amend- 
ment adoptions.  Moreover,  our  processing 
of  an  amendment  request  need  not  be  com- 
pleted by  the  expiration  of  the  deadline 
for  amendment  adoptions,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  position  being  developed  In  the 
regulations  under  Code  section  401(b)  noted 
above. 

Under  existing  procedures  for  Issuance  of 
determination  letters  and  based  on  man- 
power presently  available,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  process  the  projected  conforming 
amendment  workload  during  the  periods  they 
will  be  received.  Although  we  are  presently 
developing  time-saving  methods  and  proce- 
dures such  as  pattern  plans,  standard  para- 
graphs, etc.,  there  will  still  be  a  gap  between 
the  workload  and  available  manpower. 

e.  What  is  the  penalty  for  failing  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  request  by  the  deadline? 

There  Is  no  penalty  for  failure  to  submit  a 
request  for  advance  determination  as  to  the 
qualified  status  of  an  amended  plan.  The 
"penalty"  Is  rather  for  failure  to  adopt  the 
necessary  amendment,  and  Is,  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  the  plan.  An  advance  determina- 
tion letter  Is  not  needed  to  obtain  the  tax 
benefits  of  qualification.  In  cases  where  an 
employer  does  not  submit  a  request  for  a  de- 
termination, the  qualified  status  of  the  plan 
Is  usually  determined  In  connection  with  an 
examination  of  the  employer's  tax  return. 

f.  How  many  employees  does  the  Service 
have  available  to  rule  on  amendment  re- 
quests? 

The  FY  1976  authorized  staffing  for  Em- 
ployee Plans  Specialists  In  our  district  offices 
Is  635.  exclusive  of  field  managers.  This  num- 
ber represents  the  number  of  technical  em- 
ployees available  to  process  the  ERISA  con- 
forming amendment  requests,  as  well  as  re- 
quests for  Initial  qualification,  termination 
of  employee  plans  smd  all  other  work  con- 
nected with  the  processing  and  policing  of 
these  plans  by  technicians,  reviewers,  and 
conferees. 

2.  Is  the  pension  information  being  filed 
vHth  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  duplicated 
in  any  of  the  filings  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and/or  the  Guarantee  Corporation? 

There  will  be  some  duplication  of  pension 
information  filed  with  the  IRS,  DOL  and 
PBGC.  We  are  very  mindful  of  the  coordi- 
nation requirements  of  section  3004  of 
ERISA,  which  provides  for  the  development 
of  common  rules,  regulations,  practices  and 
forms  to  reduce  duplication  of  effort,  dupli- 
cation of  reporting,  conQlctlng  or  overlap- 
ping requirements,  and  the  burden  of  com- 
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pllance  with  such  provisions  by  plan  admin- 
istrators, employers  and  employees.  We  an 
thus,  in  the  process  of  developing  a  number 
of  multi-agency  forms  to  comply  with  this 
section  and  minimize  the  burden  of  com- 
pliance. 

a.  //  so,  are  the  same  forms  used,  so  that 
xerox  copies  may  be  made  available  to  the 
other  agencies? 

In  accordance  with  Congressional  Intent, 
we  have  developed  a  proposed  Consolidated 
Annual  Return  to  be  filed  by  employers  and/ 
or  plan  administrators  to  satisfy  their  an- 
nual reporting  reqiUrements  to  IRS  and 
DOL.  In  the  case  of  employee  pension  plana, 
the  Identical  form  Is  to  be  prepared  for  IRS 
and  Labor,  with  one  copy  of  the  completed 
form  to  be  filed  with  the  IRS  and  a  duplicate 
copy  with  DOL,  whereas  employee  welfare 
benefit  plans  wUl  file  the  same  form,  but 
only  with  DOL.  PBGC  will  obtain  any  needed 
data  from  DOL. 

We  are  also  hopeful  of  developing  com- 
mon forms  for  reporting  terminations,  re- 
quests for  extensions  of  filing  dates,  changes 
In  funding  method  or  accounting  periods, 
etc.  and  we  are  attempting  to  design  the 
forms  and  procedures,  wherever  practicable. 
so  that  one  form  can  be  filed  with  one  agency 
which  will  then  transmit  filed  duplicates  to 
the  other  agencies.  This  latter  procedure  was 
not  possible  In  the  case  of  the  above-men- 
tioned proposed  Consolidated  Annual  Re- 
turn because  of  the  different  filing  dates  in 
some  cases  where  too  wide  a  dlsparitv  exists 
between  the  tax  year  (to  which  the  IRS  re- 
porting relates)  and  the  plan  year  (to  which 
the  Labor  reporting  relates) . 

b.  Roughly  what  percentage  of  the  data 
submitted  to  IRS  must  also  be  submitted 
to  the  other  agencies? 

The  Consolidated  Annual  Return,  as  pres- 
ently contemplated,  will  require  data  com- 
mon to  IRS  and  DOL  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  Its  contents.  Of 
the  remaining  20  percent,  about  10  percent 
will  be  used  only  by  the  IRS  and  10  percent 
only  by  DOL.  We  estimate  that  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  data  which  will  be  supplied  on 
the  above-mentioned  consolidated  forms 
Mdll  be  common  to  IRS,  DOL  and  PBGC 
needs. 

c.  How  many  pages  of  data  must  a  typical 
medium  size  plan  submit  to  the  IRS? 

The  proposed  Consolidated  Annual  Re- 
turn required  to  be  filed  by  a  corjKirate  plan 
or  an  H.R.-lO  (Keogh)  plan  with  2  to  99  par- 
ticipants win  be  about  3  to  4  pages;  addi- 
tionally, a  two  page  schedule  will  be  required 
In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  purchases  In- 
surance contracts  and  another  two  page 
schedule  may  be  required  to  report  certain 
actuarial  Information  for  defined  benefit 
plans.  Plans  with  100  or  more  participants 
will  be  required  to  file  a  return  of  approxi- 
mately 6  to  7  pages,  and  the  above  sched- 
ules In  relation  to  Insurance  contracts  and/ 
or  actuarial  Information  If  applicable.  An 
H.R.-10  plan  which  covers  an  owner-em- 
ployee with  no  common  law  employees  will 
be  required  to  file  a  1-page  IRS  form.  We 
are  constantly  working  to  reduce  the  size 
and  complexity  of   these   and  other  forms. 

3.  Since  there  is  a  provision  in  the  new 
law  permitting  the  Service  to  be  taken  to 
court  if  it  does  not  rule  within  reasonable 
periods  of  time,  is  the  Service  estiibluihing 
any  internal  processing  guidelines  to  help 
insure  processing  icithin  reasonable  periods 
of  time? 

We  have  drafted  case  processing  procedures 
to  be  used  by  our  field  offices  which  specify 
completion  dates  at  various  stages  of  proc- 
essing an  application  for  determination.  The 
completion  dates  are  aimed  at  staying  within 
the  270-day  period  prescribed  in  Section  7476 
of  the  Code  as  the  period  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  which  a  petitioner  vrtll  in  no 
event  be  considered  to  have  exhausted  his 
administrative  remedies.  To  monitor  and 
control  the  expeditious  processing  of  appli- 
cations,   we    are    establishing   computerized 
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case  inventory  controls  and  management  in- 
formation reports  which  will  be  operational 
about  January  1,  1976. 

a.  Have  any  actions  been  taken  to  bring 
the  Service  to  court? 

b.  Do  you  know  of  any  actions  which  may 
be  brought  within  the  next  60  days? 

No  action  has  yet  been  taken  to  bring  the 
Service  to  court  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  ac- 
tions which  may  be  brought  within  the  next 
60  days.  Section  7476  of  the  Code,  which 
established  the  Judicial  remedies  for  the  tax- 
payer, applies  only  to  pleadings  filed  after 
September  2,  1975. 

I  hope  that  the  above  responses  to  your 
questions  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee. Please  feel  free  to  let  ja-i  know 
if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  C.  Alexander, 

Commissioner. 

Enclosure. 

Appendix,  Internal  Reventje  Service, 

Employee  Plans   Issuances 

d.\te  of  issuance,  document,*  and 

description 

9-5-74:  IR  1414,  General,  plus  13  Q  &  A's. 

9-10-74:  TIR  1308,  Interim  Determination 
Letter  Proc. 

9-11-74:  TIR  1309,  Interim  Opinion  Let- 
ter Proc. 

9-12-74:   TIR  1310,  Rulings  Procedures. 

9-13-74:  TIR  1311,  Public  Inspection- 
Applications. 

9-13-74:  IR  1419,  IRA's  General  Informa- 
tion. 

9-30-74:  IR  1422,  Basic  Organization  of 
Office  of  EPEO. 

11-12-74:  TIR  1315.  Instructions  for  Pre- 
paring 1974  Form  1099R. 

12-6-74:  IR  1436,  Public  Inspection  of 
Private  Tax  RuUngs. 

12-23  74:  A-74-112,  New  Form  4848A  for 
HR-10  Plans. 

12-31-74:  TIR  1329,  Prohibited  Transac- 
tions Transitional  Rule.s. 

12-31-74:  TIR  1330,  Prohibited  Transac- 
tions— Excise  Tax. 

12-31-74:  TIR  1331,  Prohibited  Transac- 
tions— Excise  Tax. 

1-7-75:  TIR  1333,  Prohibited  Transac- 
tions— Certain  Exemptions  for  January  1975. 

1-8-75:  TIR  1334.  Q  &  A's  on  Defined 
Contribution  Plans. 

1-10-75:   TIR  1335,  IRA  Procedures. 

1-13-75:  TIR  1336,  Deter.  Letters  on  Cer- 
tain Defined  Contribution  plans  Subject  to 
ERISA. 

1-10-75:  TIR  1337.  Proposed  exemption 
from  prohibition  on  transactions.  Notice  of 
hearings  on  proposed  exemption  In  prohib- 
ited traa.sactlon  cases  Involving  certain 
broker-dealers. 

1-20-^75:  A-75-3,  New  rules  for  taxing 
lump-sum  distribution  and  qualified  plans. 

2-3-75:  TIR  1344,  Prohibited  transac- 
tions— Interim  exemptions  for  certain  bro- 
ker-dealers, reporting  dealers  and  banks. 

2-0  75:  TIR  1346,  Investments  In  under- 
lying assets. 

3-13-75:  TIR  1351,  Prohibited  Transac- 
tions— Interpretation  of  last  sentence  of 
IRC  4975(e)  relating  to  investment  In  shares 
of  employer  regulated  Investment  company. 

3-21-75:  IR  1469.  A  nationwide  field 
structure  to  Implement  the  tax  aspects  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974. 

4-75:  Publication  590,  Information  on  In- 
dividual Retirement  Savings  Program  (plain 
language  publication) . 

4-22-75:  TIR  1366,  Extension  of  Interim  ex- 
emption from  prohibited  transaction  restric- 
tions of  IRC  4975  as  It  relates  to  certain  brok- 
er-dealers, reix>rtlng  dealers,  and  banks. 


*A  stands  for  Annotmcement.  TIR  stands 
for  Technical  Information  Release.  IR  stands 
for  Information  Release. 
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4-25-75:  TIR  1367,  Procedures  of  IRS  and 
Department  of  Labor  for  processing  applica- 
tion for  special  exemption  from  prohibited 
transactions  under  IRC  4975(c)  (2)  and  Sec- 
tion 408(a)  of  ERISA. 

6-3-75:  TIR  1381,  Prohibited  Transac- 
tions— proposed  class  exemption  for  multi- 
employer plans. 

6-6-75:  TIR  1382,  Prohibited  Transactions 
— extension  of  Interim  exemption  from  pro- 
hibitions on  security  transactions  with  cer- 
tain broker-dealers. 

6-11-75:  TIR  1385,  Rev,  Proc.  75-31  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  notification  of  Inter- 
ested parties. 

REGULATIONS 

9-23-74:  T.  D.  7325,  Disclosure  of  plan  lu- 
formatlon  to  P.B.G.C. 

12-10-74:  25  CRP  601,  Procedural  rules  re 
public  inspection  of  rulings  and  determina- 
tion letters. 

12-19-74:  T.  D.  7335.  Election  re  valuing 
bonds,  etc..  constituting  assets  of  retirement 
plans. 

12-22-74:  T.  D.  7335,  Election  re  retroac- 
tive plan  amendments. 

1-6-75:  T.  D.  7339,  Election  of  lump-sum 
distribution  treatment  under  IRC  section  402 
and  403. 

1-13-75:  ,  Hearings  on  proposed 

exemptions  from  prohibitions  on  transac- 
tions between  benefit  plans  and  broker-deal- 
ers (IRC  4975). 

2-4-75:  Federal  Register  Doc.  75-3340,  In- 
terim exemotion  under  ERISA  section  406 
and  IRC  4975. 

2-6-75:  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making. 
Exception  for  certain  Insurance  contract 
plans  from  minimum  funding  standards. 

2-21-75:  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making, 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts. 

(3-5-75):   (Corrections). 

2-24-75:  26  CFR  601,  Proposed  Procedural 
Rules  with  Respect  to  Public  Inspection  of 
Certain  Ruling  and  Determination  Letters. 

3-6-75:  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making, 
Foreign  S'lbsidlaries  or  Domestic  Subsidiaries 
Engaged  in  Business  Outside  the  United 
States. 

3-17-75:  Temporary  Regulations,  T.  D. 
1347,  Election  to  come  under  new  pro- 
visions of  ERISA  relating  to  narttclpatlon, 
vesting  funding,  and  form  cf  benefit. 

4-21-75:  lemporary  Regulations,  Election 
with  re-^nect  to  changes  in  vesting  schedule 
under  IPC  411(a)  (10)  (B) . 

4-21-75:  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making, 
Propo'^ed  regulations  under  IRC  46,  50A, 
72(m).  401(c),  401(d),  401(e),  404(e),  901, 
and  1379. 

4-28-V5:  Labor  Department  Exemption, 
Department  of  Labor  Exemption  Procedure 
for  handling  special  exemptions  from  the 
restrictions  of  Sections  4C6  and  407(a)  of 
ER'SA.  Contains  cross  reference  TIR-1367 
l=sued  4/25/75  for  IRS  procedures  for  han- 
dling special  exemption?  under  IRC  4976 
(c)(2) 

4-30-75:  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making, 
Regulations  under  IRC  62.  72,  101,  122,  402, 
403,  405.  652,  and  1304. 

6-4-75:  Proposed  Regulations  25  CFR  1, 
Notification  of  Interested  Parties  qualifica- 
tion of  certain  retirement  plans. 

6-9-75:  26  CFR  1,  301,  Correction  to  pro- 
posed regulations  concerning  notification  of 
Interested  parties. 

FORM  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Form  1099R:  Lump-Sum  Distributions 
from  Profit-Sharing  and  Retirement  Plans. 

Form  4848:  Annual  Employer's  Return  for 
Employee's  Pension  or  Profit-Sharing  Plans. 

Form  4848A:  Return  for  Keogh  (H.R.  10) 
Plans  of  Sole  Proprietors  and  of  Partnerships 
with  Owner  Employees. 

Form  4972:  Special  10-year  Averaging 
Method. 

Form  5304:  Application  for  Determina- 
tion— Individual  Retirement  Account. 

Form  5305:  Individual  Retirement  Trust 
Account. 
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Form  5305A:  Individual  Retirement  Cus- 
todial Account. 

Form  5306:  Application  for  Approval  of 
Prototype  Individual  Retirement  Account. 

Form  5330:  Return  of  Initial  Excise  Taxe» 
on  Prohibited  Transactions. 

Form  5301  and  Schedule  A:  Application  for 
Determination  for  £)efined  Contribution 
Plan. 

Form  5302:  Btoployee  Censiis. 

Publication  15  (Circular  E) :  Employer's 
Tax  GvUde. 


THE  RUSSIAN  GRAIN  SALE 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
circulated  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  in 
which  I  discussed  the  recent  sale  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  enolos(?d  in- 
iformation  I  thought  would  be  helpful  to 
assist  my  colleagues  in  answering  ques- 
tions from  their  constituents  over  the 
coming  recess  in  regard  to  the  sale. 

I  did  so  because  of  two  reasons.  First.  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  a  district 
which  grows  more  wheat  than  any  State 
in  the  Nation.  We  have  just  harvested 
more  wheat  in  western  Kansas  than  wis 
involved  in  the  entire  Russian  grain  sale. 
Second,  I  share  the  concern  and  fmstra- 
tion  of  the  many  farmers  in  my  district 
who  have  been  calling  and  writing  my 
ofiace  over  the  past  few  weeks  legarding 
the  misinformation  that  h.^s  accom- 
panied this  sale:  misinformation  that 
has  been  covered,  encouraged,  and  nur- 
tured by  the  national  media. 

Since  the  Russian  grain  sale  of  1972 
the  idea  that  selling  wheat  to  foreign 
nations  and  especially  to  Russia  is  a 
consumer  ripoff,  has  been  sold  to  and 
digested  by  the  American  public  hook, 
line,  and  sinker.  As  a  result,  we  have  na- 
tional labor  leaders,  consumer  advocates, 
and  a  whole  host  of  special  interest 
groups  who  benefit  by  cheap  grain  and 
their  apostles  in  this  Congress  swarming 
to  this  issue  like  bees  to  honey. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  cloudburst  of 
criticism,  based  at  least  in  part  on  mis- 
information, is  giving  farmers  a  good 
case  of  paranoia.  After  wading  through 
the  resolutions,  amendments,  speeches, 
letters  to  the  editor,  press  releases,  and 
legislation  offered  by  my  colleagues  on 
this  subject,  I  must  admit  I  feel  like 
the  missionary  who  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  cannibal's  barbecue. 

Just  today,  I  receive  a  press  release 
from  the  Honorable  John  Heinz,  in,  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  who  advo- 
cates export  controls  to  safeguard  Amer- 
ican consumers.  The  proposal  is  similar 
to  numerous  others.  Let  me  say  to  you 
folks  who  come  from  our  large  urban 
areas  and  our  Nation's  cities:  "Will  you 
please  stop  and  consider  just  what  you 
are  doing  to  the  current  wheat  price  and 
the  farmer's  income?  Come  out  to  Kan- 
sas. It  Is  hot  out  there  right  now  and  we 
need  rain.  Hotter  still  are  the  tempers  of 
farmers  whose  very  livelihood  depends  on 
our  exports,  who  cannot  continue  to  pro- 
duce wheat  at  a  loss." 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  for  the  farmer  to 
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hold  his  wheat  and  boycott  tl  le  products 
of  those  who  are  advocating  more  and 
more  Gtovernment  interference  with  his 
livelihood.  Perhaps  it  Is  time  for  farmers 
to  boycott  all  57  varieties  of  Keinz  prod- 
ucts imtil  my  colleague  from  Pittsburg 
can  drive  out  to  Kansas  and  i  ictually  see 
how  much  wheat  we  have. 

Mr,  Speaker,  In  behalf  of  the  grain 
producer  in  Kansas  and  the  consumer 
who  depends  upon  that  f  arme:  ■,  I  urge  my 


city  cousins  to  read  the  follo'  irlng  infor- 
mation I  sent  to  their  offices  ;oday. 

How  much  wheat  do  we  have?  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  after  domestic  use 
this  year  and  sales  to  Russ  a,  we  will 
have  approximately  42  mill  on  metric 
tons  of  wheat  or  just  over  1.5  billion 
bushels.  That  is  more  than  en(  ugh  wheat 
to  cover  the  Washington  VIonument 
which  is  precisely  what  maiy  farmers 
would  like  to  do  if  folks  back  here  keep 
hollering  about  export  control  i. 
Wheat 


(In  million  metric  toni 
U.S.  production  (1975  estimate) 
Old  crop  carryover 


Total   supply    (1975-79) 68.2 


U.S.  domestic  use  (1975) 

Available  for  export 

Sales  to  Russia  to-date,  by  U.S. 
exporting   firms 


Remaining    for    export    ( 
bUllon  bushels) 


42.0 
Total  exports  for  the  1974-t5  market- 
ing year  just  completed  wer^  1.040  bil- 
lion bushels. 

How  will  the  sale  affect  tile  price  of 
bread?  That  "dollar  a  loaf"  els  im  is  more 
applicable  to  our  welfare  prorram  than 
the  price  of  bread.  While  wl  eat  prices 
were  falling  over  50  percent  last  year 
bread  prices  stayed   the  sane  or  in 
creased.  A  $1  incerase  in  the  wheat  price 
would  only  increase  the  value  c  f  wheat  in 
'    .       ..  ( ents.  Now 
I  wonder  how  many  of  my  coll  »agues  in 
terested  In  export  controls  wduld  advo- 
cate controls  on  the  cost  of  lal  lor  In  pro 
ducing  a  1-poimd  loaf  of  bi^ad.  That 
cost  is  13  cents. 

This  summer,  an  average  lo^f  of  bread 
sold  at  retail  for  35.6  cents,  \yith  wheat 
selling  at  $2.94  per  bushel,  thfe  value  of 
the  wheat  in  this  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread 
figured  at  3.6  cents.  A  $1  per  bushel  in 
crease  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  $3.94, 
would  increase  the  net  value  o '  wheat  in 
a  loaf  of  bread  1.2  cents.  Th  ire  are  68 
loaves  of  bread  in  a  bushel  of  kheat — 85 
percent  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  cin  be  used 
for  bread,  the  rest  Is  marketed  as  by- 
products. 


69.6 

8.7 


^raln 


(21.7) 
46.5 

(4.5) 


.543 


WHMT  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  AND 
PRICES 


tETAIL  BREAD 


(•wragB 
price 


by  farmers) 


June  1974.... 
January  1975. 
June  1975.... 


'J3.57 
4.11 
2.92 


>  Per  bushel. 


Retail 
bread 
price 
a  lb. 
white  loaf), 
cents 


34.7 
37.2 
35.6 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Does  this  sale  compare  to  the  1972 
Russian  grain  sale?  Despite  efforts  by 
some  to  make  the  "Great  Russian  Grain 
Robbery"  a  sequel  to  "Jaws,"  there  is  a 
difference. 

SALES   VOLUMB 

As  of  July  25,  private  U.S.  grain  export 
firms  have  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
totaling  10.3  million  metric  tons — in- 
cluding 300,000  tons  of  wheat  and  200,000 
tons  of  corn  from  sales  made  in  October 
1974 — as  follows: 

Wheat,  4.5  million  tons— 162  million 
bushels. 

Com,  4.7  million  tons — 185  million 
bushels. 

Barley,  1.1  million  tons — 50.5  million 
bushels. 

In  1972,  private  U.S.  exporting  firms 
sold  the  Soviet  Union  19  million  metric 
tons  of  grain,  as  follows: 

Wheat,  12  million  tons. 

Feed  grain,  6  million  tons— mostly 
corn;  some  grain  sorghum;  some  barley. 

Soybeans,  1  million  tons. 

U.S.   SUPPLY 

A  greater  supply  of  both  U.S.  wheat 
and  corn  will  be  available  this  year,  after 
domestic  use,  than  in  1972.  In  1972,  more 
of  the  supply  came  out  of  U.S.  surplus 
production  held  over  from  previous  years. 
This  year  more  will  be  from  the  1975 
harvest.  Delivery  of  wheat  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union  this  year  will  extend 
through  August  of  1976,  allowing  part 
of  the  supply  to  be  from  the  1976  U.S. 
wheat  crop. 

ALL    ORIGIN'   BASIS 

Contracts  for  the  1975  sales  are  on  an 
"any  origin"  basis.  This  means  the  ex- 
porting firm  has  the  option  of  selecting 
the  country  from  which  sales  will  be 
shipped.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
anticipates  most,  if  not  all,  the  com  and 
wheat  will  originate  in  the  United  States. 
Very  little  of  the  barley  is  expected  to 
be  U.S.  barley. 

NO    EXPORT    SUBSIDY 

No  export  subsidies  will  be  paid  out 
for  U.S.  farmers  on  wheat  exported  this 
year.  In  1972  about  $160  million  in  sub- 
sidies was  paid  for  U.S.  farmers  on  the 
portion  of  wheat  exports  sold  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  as  a  means  of  supporting  de- 
pressed U.S.  wheat  prices.  World  market 
export  prices  on  wheat  averaged  $1.65 
per  bushel  at  the  time  of  the  1972  Russian 
sales,  compared  with  about  $4  per  bushel 
now. 

NO  ccc  csEorr 

There  is  no  Government  credit  m- 
volved  in  1975  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1972,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration provided  3 -year  credit  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  buy  about  7  million  tons,  of 
the  12.8  million  tons  shipped  in  the  1972 
marketing  year. 

MARITIME    SUBSIDY 

There  will  continue  to  be  Government 
subsidies  from  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration to  American  flag  vessels  for  carry- 
ing U.S.  grain.  Currently,  one-third  of 
the  Soviet  grain  shipments  are  required 
to  move  in  American  flag  vessels.  This 
helps  assure  jobs  and  employment  for 
U.S.  seamen. 
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SALES     REPORTING     PROCEDURE 

On  July  24,  U.S.  grain  export  flnns 
were  asked  to  advise  USDA  before  begin- 
ning negotiations  of  large  export  sales 
of  grain.  They  are  required  to  report 
within  24  hours  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  any  sale  of  100,000  metric 
tons  or  more  to  any  destination.  In  1972 
there  was  no  requirement  that  export 
firms  report  current  sales  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

POLICY    or    PLEI*TY    IS    WORKING 

U.S.  farmers  increased  their  grain 
plantings  this  year.  If  current  crop  pros- 
pects develop,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
grain  to  handle  Soviet  sales,  meet  export 
requirements  of  other  foreign  buyers, 
cover  food-for-peac3  commitments,  meet 
increasing  domestic  requirements  in  the 
United  States,  and  still  add  to  grain  car- 
ryover stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1975  mar- 
keting year — which  comes  in  mid-1976, 

A  COMPARISON  OF  1972  AND  1975' 

|ln  millions  of  metric  tonsl 


Wheat 


1972     1 1975 


U.S.  production 42.0 

U.S.  supply' 65.5 

U.S.  domestic  use 21.4 

U.S.  sales  to  U.S.S.R.: 

Quantity 11.8 

CCC  subsidy  (cents  per 

bushel) 40.6 


59.5 

141.6 

153.6 

68.2 

170.2 

162.7 

21./ 

120.1 

110.8 

M.  5       «  6. 2 
None      None 


•4.7 
None 


'  Marketing  year  for  wheat  runs  from  July  to  June;  for  con, 
October  to  September. 

'  Production,  supply,  and  use  for  current  vear  are  estimates. 

'  Includes  production  and  carry-in  stocks  at  beginning  of 
marketing  year. 

♦Some  sales  made  prior  to  beginning  of  marketing  year. 

Why  should  we  sell  grain  to  the  So- 
viet Union?  The  sale  would  actually  en- 
hance our  national  security  by  Increasing 
Soviet  dependence  upon  the  United 
States  for  food.  It  soaks  up  Russian  cur- 
rency that  could  go  for  armaments  and 
Communist  aggression.  Our  agricultural 
productivity  can  be  used  as  an  insurance 
policy  for  peace. 

Finally  let  me  say  to  my  colleague  who 
insists  on  proposing  ill-advised  Govern- 
ment controls  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer:  Plainly  put,  farmers  in  my  coun- 
try are  fed  up.  The  end  result  of  all  this 
clattertrap  coming  from  folks  who  can 
spell  "Russian  grain  sale"  in  their  press 
releases  but  who  have  never  seen  a  farm 
could  well  be  a  farm  boycott.  Right  now, 
I  am  of  the  mood  to  lead  the  charge. 


LOW  PRICES  ON  ENERGY  CAN  MEAN 
TROUBLE 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
debated  the  subject  of  energy  pricing  in 
this  chamber  for  most  of  the  past  7 
months.  During  that  time,  arguments 
have  been  made  in  favor  of  both  low  and 
high  prices  for  energy  as  the  solution  to 
our  economic  and  energy  problems. 
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My  position  on  the  subject  has  been 
that  if  we  truly  want  to  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  Imported  oil  by  re- 
ducing our  consumption  then  we  must 
have  a  system  of  gradual  decontrol  com- 
bined with  a  windfall  profits  tax  that 
would  allow  a  plowback  credit  for  indus- 
try reinvestment  in  alternative  or  unde- 
veloped sources  and  a  system  of  refund 
or  rebate  for  low-  and  middle-income 
people  so  that  the  effect  of  the  higher 
price  will  not  unduly  burden  them. 

The  idea  that  higher  prices  are  better 
for  America  in  the  long-nm  is  one  which 
has  not  enjoyed  great  public  approval.  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  time  an  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Ansonia  Evening  Sentinel,  a  newspaper 
serving  the  "Valley"  section  of  my  dis- 
trict, for  my  colleagues  review  and  infor- 
mation. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "When  low  price 
Is  bad  news",  clearly  and  concisely  ana- 
lyzes this  issue  which  has  been  debated 
here  for  many  days,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  read  this  fine  edi- 
torial. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
When  Low  i»RiCE  Is  Bad  News 

The  President  and  Congress  should  do 
everything  they  can  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  domestically  produced  oil.  Right? 

Low-cost  oil  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
motorists  and   home-owners.   Right? 

Politicians  who  fight  to  retain  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  oil  are  doing  all  of  us 
a  favor.  Ri<jht? 

Wrong.  Wrong  on  all  three. 

First  for  a  few  facts. 

Imported  oil  from  the  Middle  East  sells 
In  the  United  States  for  about  $14  a  barrel. 
Including  President  Ford's  $2-a-barrel 
tariff.  ■■Old"  domestic  oU— that  from  wells 
drilled  before  1972 — seUs  for  $5.25  a  barrel 
under  domestic  price  controls.  "New"  do- 
mestic oil — that  from  recently  drilled  wells — 
sells  for  $12.75  a  barrel. 

American  oil  production  is  declining  as 
old  wells  become  eschausted. 

Despite  the  lessons  of  the  Arab  oil  boy- 
cott, the  United  States  is  more  dependent 
on  imported  oil  now  than  it  was  then,  and 
vulnerability  to  a  new  boycott  Is  Increas- 
ing. America  is  making  little  progress  In 
substituting  other  fuels  for  petroleum 
products. 

Based  on  these  facts,  we  can  see  why  the 
President  and  Congress  should  not  try  to 
hold  down  the  price  of  domestlcaUy  pro- 
duced oU.  When  the  price  is  artlflcally  held 
down,  two  things  happen. 

First,  when  prices  are  kept  low,  demand 
automatically  rises — and  this  at  a  time 
when  we  want  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
oil. 

Second,  when  prices  are  kept  low,  the 
supply  automatically  falls — and  this  at  a 
time  when  we  want  increased  supplied  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

We  also  see  why  low-cost  oil  Is  not  In 
the  best  interests  of  motorists  and  home- 
owners. The  basic  reason  Is  that  low-cost 
oil  discourages  domestic  production,  In- 
creases domestic  consumption  and  makes 
us  still  more  dependent  on  foreign  sup- 
pliers who  may  cut  us  off  at  any  time  as 
they  did  once  before. 

Politicians  who  want  to  put  artificial  con- 
trols on  the  price  of  oil,  or  who  oppose  the 
lifting  of  those  controls,  seem  to  be  doing 
us  a  favor.  But  they  are  not,  really — not  In 
the  long  run. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAilKS 

THE  BINGHAM  DICTATORSHIP, 
PART  n 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1975 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, July  9,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Evening  News  for  June  24.  In  my  re- 
marks prefacing  that  editorial  which  was 
entitled,  "The  Bingham  Dictatorship,"  I 
made  note  of  the  monopolistic  power  of 
newspapers  that  can  be  developed  under 
freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  Abuse  of  that  power  is  of- 
ten characterized  by  what  I  called  a  reck- 
less disregard  for  the  truth— particularly 
in  regard  to  public  ofQcials. 

The  Evening  News  of  July  29  saw  fit  to 
further  editorialize  against  this  kind  of 
monopolistic  newspaper  and  abuse.  That 
front  page  editorial  follows: 

The  Ire  of  the  Binghams 

U.S.  Congressman  Gene  Snyder  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Kentucky  has  aroused  the 
Ire  of  Barry  Bingham  Sr.  and  Barry  Bingham, 
Jr.,  the  publishers  of  the  LouUvUle  newspa- 
pers, bv  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  June  24  editorial  In  The  Evening 
News  exposing  them  for  what  they  are. 

In  their  frustration,  the  Binghams  have 
had  one  of  their  flunkies  launch  another  edi- 
torial attack  on  Congressman  Snyder,  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  unwar- 
ranted and  unjustified  smears  by  the  Bing- 
ham newspapers  In  the  past. 

In  their  editorial  attack,  the  Binghams 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  Congressman  Sny- 
der's remarks  out  of  context  at  the  time  he 
inserted  The  Evening  News  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  For  that  reason,  the 
full  text  of  Congressman  Snyder's  remarks  Is 
published  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  In  The 
Evening  News. 

Congressman  Snyder  resides  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  Jefferson  County  In  Kentucky, 
and  represents  that  area  as  well  as  the  Ken- 
tucky counties  along  the  river  to  Covington 
and  Newport. 

He  Is  a  Republican  and  a  conservative.  A 
man  of  conviction,  he  reftises  to  bow  to  the 
Bingham  will  and  vote  the  line  of  the  radical 
left  In  Congress. 

This  seems  to  always  frustrate  the  Bing- 
hams who  have  even  attacked  him  for  earn- 
ing a  living  In  the  practice  of  law  and  in 
the  operation  of  a  real  estate  business.  They 
have  attacked  him  on  every  occasion  where 
an  excuse  could  be  found. 

Of  course,  all  Congressman  Synder  would 
have  to  do  to  receive  the  praise  of  the  Bing- 
ham nswspapers  would  be  to  cast  his  votes 
m  Congress  as  the  Binghams  wish. 

If  Congressman  Snyder  w-ould  read  the 
LouisvUle  newst>apers  regularly,  he  would 
know  how  the  Binghams  expect  Mm  to  vote 
on  every  occasion,  and  he  would  be  extolled 
for  following  their  dictates. 

It  takes  a  man  of  great  courage  to  stand 
up  to  a  monopoly  like  that  operated  by  the 
Binghams  In  Kentucky.  They  own  and  con- 
trol the  only  two  metropolitan  dally  news- 
papers, a  television  station,  and  two  radio 
stations.  The  Binghams  dictate  to  all  of 
LouisvUle  and  most  of  Kentucky.  It  Is  a  rare 
Instance  where  a  man  In  office  has  the  stami- 
na to  stand  up  to  the  Bingham  dictatorship. 

By  their  attacks  on  Congressman  Snyder, 
the  Binghams  hope  to  accomplish  two  pur- 
poses. Since  he  will  not  follow  the  line  of 
the  radical  left,  the  first  purpose  of  the  Bing- 
ham attacks  is  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of 
Congressman  Snyder,  If  that  is  possible.  The 
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second  pvirpose  Is  to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
every  other  officeholder  In  Louisville  and 
Kentucky  that  he  must  follow  the  Bingham 
line  or  suffer  a  similar  fate. 

As  Congressman  Snyder  well  knows,  all  he 
would  have  to  do  is  go  to  the  Binghams  with 
his  "hat  In  his  hand"  to  ask  how  he  should 
vote,  and  he  would  be  one  of  the  high  men 
on  their  totem  pole. 

The  Evening  News  Is  a  Democrat  news- 
paper. Congressman  Snyder  is  a  Republican. 
For  obvious  reasons  The  Evening  News  doea 
not  agree  with  many  of  the  votes  cast  by 
Congressman  Snyder.  Nevertheless,  The  Eve- 
ning News  Is  not  located  in  Congressman 
Snyder's  district.  He  was  merely  cited  by  It 
as  one  of  the  many  examples  of  people  who 
are  smeared  because  they  do  not  bow  to  the 
Binghams. 

In  similar  manner,  the  Binghams  have  had 
one  of  their  flunkies  launch  a  series  of  un- 
provoked, vitriolic  smear  attacks  on  The  Eve- 
ning News  as  it  grows  In  size  and  circulation. 
With  over  16,000  paid  circulation  and  65,000 
to  75,000  readers  per  day.  The  Evening  Newt 
seems  to  particularly  raise  the  ire  of  the 
Binghams. 

They  were  receiving  and  paying  for  seven 
copies  of  The  Evening  News  mailed  to  the 
Bingham  offices  every  day.  Now  they  have 
subscribed  for  an  eighth  copy,  so  the  Bing- 
ham staff  regularly  receives  and  pays  for 
eight  copies  every  day. 

They  have  attacked  The  Evening  News  on 
every  imaginable  ground.  They  even  attacked 
us  for  what  the  Binghams  call  "Simon-pure 
Hooslerlsm." 

Well,  what  Is  wrong  with  being  a  Hoosler. 
The  Evening  News  and  everyone  connected 
with  it  Is  proud  to  be  a  Hoosler,  with  no 
other  Interest. 

The  Evening  News  operates  on  the  theory 
that  It  Is  a  peoples'  newspaper,  where  the 
dally  events  of  local  people  are  fairly  chroni- 
cled. It  Is  a  newspaper  open  to  all  of  our 
people  to  express  their  views  and  to  publicize 
their  activities. 

It  Is  not  a  newspaper  to  dictate  to  anyone, 
as  the  Binghams  do. 

We  believe  the  people  in  Clark  County  are 
intelligent  and  self-reliant  enough  to  thmk 
for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Binghams  must 
feel  that  LouisvUle  and  Kentucky  people  are 
rather  stupid  and  the  Bingham  newspapers 
must  tell  them  how  to  act,  react,  vote,  think, 
and  perform  on  every  Issue. 

Many  Louisville  people,  and  many  others 
In  Kentucky,  resent  this  control  by  the  Bing- 
hams, as  shown  by  their  expressions  to  us 
following  our  editorials,  which  were  brought 
about  by  the  untruths,  half-truths,  and  dis- 
tortions In  the  Bingham  attacks  on  us. 

As  The  Evening  News  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  newspaper  in  this  area  of 
Southern  Indiana,  It  Is  the  one  that  stands 
In  the  Binghams'  way  as  the  Binghams  at- 
tempt to  extend  their  dictatorial  control  into 
Indiana. 

While  the  Binghams  conduct  a  series  of 
smear  attacks  on  The  Evening  News  with 
cheap  shots,  they  send  solicitors  from  door 
to  door  here  seeking  to  sell  subscriptions  to 
their  newspapers. 

Flunkies  like  the  one  assigned  by  the  Bing- 
hams to  do  a  "hatchet  job"  on  The  Evening 
News  are,  flguratlvely  speaking,  "a  dime  a 
dozen"  in  the  newspaper  business. 
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OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  prepare  to  depart  on  recess,  leaving 
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important  unfinished  busi  less  behind, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  in 
Helsinki,  Finland,  meeting  w  ith  the  lead- 
ers of  Europe  and  working  1 3  render  less 
likely  the  possibility  of  any  future  con- 
flict on  that  continent. 

The  President  today  ac  dressed  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe.  His  eloquent  r;marks  pro- 
vide a  compelling  statemen  of  what  we 
hope  to  achieve  through  the  ;reaty  signed 
at  Helsinki.  I  believe  a  caieful  reading 
of  the  President's  statemert  provides  a 
useful  analysis  of  our  foreii  n  policy  ob- 
jectives in  Europe  and  senses  to  allay 
some  of  the  doubts  express<d  previously 
about  the  purposes  of  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference. There  follows  a  complete  text  of 
the  President's  August  1  address. 

Address  by   President  Gei  ald  Ford 
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Mr.     Chairman, 
leagues : 

May  I  begin  by  expressing 
meats    of   Finland    and 
have  been  superb  hosts  for  the 
of  this  Conference,   my 
cf    my    associates    for    their 
hospitality. 

Particularly  to  you.  Preside 
I  must  convey  to  the  people  of 
of  Finland,  on  behalf  of  the 
people   of  the   United   States 

reaffirmation  of  the  long-s 

and   admiration   which   all    mj 
hold  for  your  brave  and 

We  are  bound  together  by  th< 
ful  of  all  ties,  our  fervent  lo 
and   Independence,   which 
land  but  the  hum.-in  heart.  It 
as  enduring   as   the  granite 
this  city  stands  and  as  moving 
of  Sibelius. 

Our  visit  here,  though  short, 
us  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
try  and  friendliness  which 
associate  with  the  Finnish  n 

The  nations  assembled  here 
general    peace   In   Europe   for 
there  have   been   too   many 
from  major  conflict.  There 
day,   the  urgent  Issue  of  how 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  for 

I  have   not  come   across  th« 
say  what  all  of  us  already  kn. 
tlons  now  have  the  capacity  to 
Uzatlon,  and,  therefore,  all  our 
cies  must  have  as  their  one 
tlve  the  prevention  of  a 
Nor  have  I  come  to  dwell   u 
realities    of    continuing    .__ 
ences.   political   rivalries  and 
petition  that  persist  among  us. 

I  have  come  to  Helsinki  as  s 
a  nation  whose  vision  has 
ward,  whose  people  have  _. 
that  the  future  be  brighter 
and  whose  united  will  and 
hour  is  to  work  diligently  to'^p 
and  progress  not  only  for 
all  mankind. 

I  am  simply  here  to  say  to 
We  owe  It  to  our  children,  to  ._. 
all  continents,  not  to  miss  any 
not  to  malinger  for  one  minute 
ourselves  or  allow  others  to 
monumental  task  of  building  a 
safer  world. 

The  American  people,  like 
E\irope,  know  well  that  mere 
good   wUl,   passing  changes  In 
mood  of  governments,  laudable 
of  principles,  are  not  enough 
ceed   with   care,   with 
progress,    there    is   now   an 
turn  our  people's  hopes  into 

In  recent  years,  nations  .., 
have  sought  to  ease  potential 
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much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  we 
prematurely  congratulate  ourselves. 

MUltary  competition  must  be  controlled. 
Political  competition  must  be  restrained. 
Crises  must  not  be  manipulated  or  exploited 
for  unilateral  advantages  that  could  lead  us 
again  to  the  brink  of  war.  The  process  of 
negotiation  must  be  sustained,  not  at  a 
snail's  pace,  but  with  demonstrated  enthusi- 
asm and  visible  progress. 

Nowhere  are  the  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties greater  and  more  evident  than  in  Europe. 
That  is  why  this  Conference  brings  us  aU  to- 
gether. Conflict  In  Europe  shakes  the  world. 
Twice  in  this  century  we  have  paid  dearly  for 
this  lesson;  at  other  times,  we  have  come 
perilously  close  to  calamity.  We  dare  not  for- 
get the  tragedy  and  the  terror  of  those  times. 
Peace  Is  not  a  piece  of  paper.  But  lasting 
peace  is  at  least  pos=lble  today  because  we 
have  learned  from  the  exper'eiices  of  the 
last  30  years  that  peace  Is  a  process  requiring 
mutual  restraint  and  practical  orringements. 
This  Conference  Is  part  of  that  process — a 
challenge,  not  a  conclusion.  We  face  unre- 
solved problems  of  military  security  In  Eu- 
rope; we  face  them  with  very  real  differences 
In  values  and  aims.  But  If  we  deal  with  them 
with  careful  preparation,  if  we  foous  on  con- 
crete issues.  If  we  maintain  forward  move- 
ment, we  have  the  right  to  expect  real 
progress. 

The  era  of  confrontation  that  has  divided 
Europe  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  may  now  be  ending.  There  is  a  new 
perception  and  a  shared  perception  of  a 
change  for  the  better,  away  from  confron- 
tation and  toward  new  possibilities  for  se- 
cure and  mutually  beneficial  cooperation. 
That  Is  wbat  we  all  ha-e  "^'"n  saving  bpre. 
I  welcome  and  I  share  these  l^ooes  for  the 
future. 

The  postwar  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  consistently  directed  toward  the 
rebuilding  of  Europe  and  the  rebirth  of 
Europe's  historic  identity.  The  nations  cf 
the  West  have  worked  together  for  peace 
and  progress  throughout  Europe.  From  the 
start,  we  have  taken  the  Initiative  by  stat- 
ing clear  goals  and  areas  for  negotiation. 
We  have  sought  a  structure  of  European 
relations,  tempering  rivalry  with  restraint, 
power  with  moderation,  building  upon  the 
traditional  bonds  that  link  us  with  old 
friends  and  reaching  out  to  forge  new  ties 
with  former  and  potential  adversaries. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  some 
substantial  achievements.  We  see  the  Pour- 
Power  agreement  of  Berlin  of  1971  as  the 
end  of  a  perennial  crisis  that  on  at  least 
three  occasions  brought  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  doom. 

The  agreements  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  States  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  related  Intra-German  ac- 
cords enable  Central  Europe  and  the  world 
to  breathe  easier. 

The  start  of  East-West  talks  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  demonstrate  a 
determination  to  de«a  with  military  secu- 
rity problems  of  the  Continent.  The  1972 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  limit  antl-balllstlc  missiles 
and  the  Interim  agreement  limiting  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  were  the  first  solid 
breakthroughs  In  what  must  be  a  continu- 
ing long-term  process  of  limiting  strategic 
nuclear  arsenals. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  this  Conference 
*111  spur  further  practical  and  concrete  re- 
sults. It  affords  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
widen  the  circle  of  those  countries  Involved 
in  easing  tensions  between  East  and  West. 

Participation  In  the  work  of  detente  and 
participation  In  the  benefits  of  detente  must 
be  everybody's  business — In  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

But  detente  can  succeed  only  if  everybody 
understands  what  detente  actually  is. 
First,  detente  Is  an  evolutionary  process, 
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not    a    static    condition.    Many   formidable 
challenges  yet  remain. 

Second,  the  success  of  detente,  of  the  proc- 
ess of  detente,  depends  on  new  behavior 
patterns  that  give  life  to  aU  our  solemn 
declarations.  The  goals  we  are  statmg  today 
are  the  yardstick  by  which  our  performance 
will  be  measured. 

The  people  of  all  Europe — and  I  assure  you 
the  people  of  North  America — are  thor- 
oughlj  :ired  of  having  their  hopes  raised 
and  tiien  shattered  by  empty  words  and 
unfulfilled  pledges.  We  had  better  say  what 
we  mean,  and  mean  what  we  say,  or  we  will 
have  the  anger  of  our  citizens  to  answer. 

While  we  must  not  expect  miracles,  we 
can — and  we  do — expect  steady  progress  that 
comes  in  steps,  steps  that  are  related  to  each 
other  that  link  our  actions  with  words  in 
various  areas  of  our  relations. 

Finally,  there  must  be  an  acceptance  of 
mutual  obligation.  Detente,  as  I  have  often 
said,  must  be  a  two-way  street.  Tensions  can- 
not be  eased  by  one  side  alone.  Both  sides 
must  want  detente  and  work  to  achieve  it. 
Bath  sides  must  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  this  extraor- 
dinary gathering  In  Helsinki  proves  that 
all  our  peoples  share  a  concern  for  Europe's 
future  and  for  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
world,  but  what  else  does  It  prove?  How  shall 
we  assess  the  results? 

Our  delegations  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  produce  documents  which  restate  noble 
and  praiseworthy  political  principles.  They 
spell  out  guidelines  for  national  behavior, 
and  International  corperatlcn,  but  every 
signatory  should  know  that  if  these  are  to 
be  more  than  the  latest  chapter  In  a  long 
and  sorry  volume  of  unfulflUed  declarations, 
every  party  must  be  dedicated  to  making 
them   come   true. 

Tliese  documents,  which  we  will  sign, 
represent  another  step — hew  long  cr  short  a 
step  only  time  will  tell — In  tl-,e  process  of 
detente  and  rerionciliation  In  Europe.  Our 
peoples  will  be  watching  and  measuring  our 
progress. 

They  will  ask  how  these  noble  sentiments 
are  being  translated  Into  actions  that  bring 
about  a  more  secure  and  just  order  in  the 
dally  lives  of  each  of  cur  nations  and  its 
citizens. 

The  documents  produced  here  represent 
compromises,  like  all  international  negotia- 
tions, but  these  principles  we  have  agreed 
upon  are  more  than  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator of  governmental  pcsitions. 

They  affirm  the  most  fundamental  human 
rights:  liberty  of  thought  conscience  and 
faith,  the  exercise  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
the  rights  of  minorities. 

They  call  for  a  freer  flow  of  information. 
Ideas  and  people,  greater  scope  for  the  press, 
cultural  and  educational  exchange,  family 
reunification,  the  right  to  travel  and  to  mar- 
riage between  nationals  of  different  States, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  priceless 
heritage  of  our  diverse  cultures. 

Tliey  offer  wide  areas  for  greater  coopera- 
tion: trade,  industrial  production,  science 
and  technology,  the  environment,  transporta- 
tion, health,  space  and  the  oceans. 

They  reaffirm  the  basic  principles  of  rela- 
tions between  States:  nonintervention,  sov- 
ereign equality,  self-determination,  terri- 
torial Integrity,  Inviolability  of  frontiers  and 
the  possibility  of  change  by  peaceful  means. 
The  United  States  gladly  subscribes  to  this 
document  because  we  subscribe  to  every  one 
of  these  principles. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  the  United  States 
of  America  was  born  as  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent Nation.  The  descendants  of  Europeans 
who  proclaimed  their  Independence  In  Amer- 
ica expressed  in  that  declaration  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  and  as- 
serted not  only  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  but  they  are  endowed  with  Inalienable 
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jjghts  to  life,  liberty   and   the   pursuit  of 

"^The"  ounders  of  my  country  did  not  merely 
BV  that  all  Americans  should  have  these 
riihts  but  all  men  everywhere  should  have 
these  rights,  and  these  principles  have  guided 
the  United  States  of  America  throughout  Its 
two  centuries  of  nationhood. 

They  have  given  hopes  to  millions  In  Eu- 
rooe  and  on  every  continent. 

I  have  been  asked  why  I  am  here  today. 
I  &m  here  because  I  believe  and  my  country- 
men believe  in  the  Interdependence  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  indeed  in  the  Inter- 
dependence of  the  entire  family  of  man. 

I  am  here  because  the  leaders  of  34  other 
Governments  are  here— the  States  of  Europe 
and  of  our  good  neighbor,  Canada,  with 
whom  we  share  an  open  border  of  5,526  miles, 
along  which  there  stands  not  a  single  armed 
soldier,  and  across  which  our  two  peoples 
have  moved  In  friendship  and  mutual  re- 
spect for  160  years. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  is  not  a  single  people  represented 
here  whose  blood  does  not  flow  In  the  veins 
of  Americans  and  whose  culture  and  tradi- 
tions have  not  enriched  the  heritage  which 
we  Americans  prize  so  highly. 

When  two  centuries  ago  the  United  States 
of  America  Issued  a  declaration  of  high  prin- 
ciples, the  cynics  and  doubters  of  that  day 
Jeered  and  scoffed.  Yet,  11  long  years  later 
our  independence  was  won  and  the  stability 
of  our  Republic  was  really  achieved  through 
the  incorporation  of  the  same  principles  In 
our  Constitution. 

But  those  principles,  though  they  are  still 
being  perfected,  remain  the  guiding  lights  of 
an  American  policy  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  still  dedicated,  as  they  were  then,  to 
a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind 
and  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness for  all  peoples  everywhere. 

To  our  fellow  participants  In  this  Con- 
ference, my  presence  here  symbolizes  my 
country's  vital  Interest  In  Europe's  future. 
Our  future  is  oound  with  yours.  Our  eco- 
nomic well  beljg,  as  well  as  our  security.  Is 
linked  Increasingly  with  yours. 

The  distance  of  geography  Is  bridged  by 
our  common  heritage  and  our  common  des- 
tiny. The  United  States,  therefore.  Intends 
to  participate  fully  In  the  affairs  of  Europe 
and  In  turning  the  results  of  this  Confer- 
ence Into  a  living  reality. 

To  Amerlcn's  allies:  We  In  the  West  must 
vigorously  pi,rsue  the  course  upon  which  we 
have  embarked  together,  re-enforced  by  one 
another's  strength  and  mutual  confidence. 
StabUlty  in  Europe  requires  equilibrium  In 
Europe.  Therefore,  I  assure  you  that  my 
country  \^ill  continue  to  be  a  concerned  and 
reliable  partner. 

Our  partnership  Is  far  more  than  a  matter 
of  formal  agreements.  It  Is  a  reflection  of 
beliefs,  traditions  and  ties  that  are  of  deep 
significance  to  the  American  people.  We  are 
proud  that  these  values  are  expressed  In  this 
document. 

To  the  countries  of  the  East:  The  United 
States  considers  that  the  principles  on  which 
this  Conference  has  agreed  are  part  of  the 
great  heritage  of  European  civilization,  which 
we  all  hold  In  trust  for  all  mankind. 

To  my  country,  they  are  not  cliches  or 
empty  phrases.  We  take  this  work  and  these 
words  very  seriously.  We  will  spare  no  effort 
to  ease  tensions  and  to  solve  problems  be- 
tween us,  but  It  Is  Important  that  you  rec- 
ognize the  deep  devotion  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Government  to  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  thus 
to  the  pledges  that  this  Conference  has  made 
regarding  the  freer  movement  of  people, 
Ideas,  Information. 

In  building  a  pollUcal  relationship  between 
East  and  West,  we  face  many  challenges. 
Berlin  has  a  special  significance.   It  has 
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been  a  flashpoint  of  confrontation  In  the 
past.  It  can  provide  an  example  of  peaceful 
settlement  In  the  future. 

The  United  States  regards  It  as  a  test  of 
detente  and  of  the  principles  of  this  Confer- 
ence. We  welcome  the  fact  that,  subject  to 
Four  Power  rights  and  responsibilities,  the 
results  of  CSCE  apply  to  Berlin,  as  they  do 
throughout  Europe. 

Military  stability  In  Europe  has  kept  the 
peace.  While  maintaining  that  stabUlty,  It  Is 
now  time  to  reduce  substantially  the  high 
levels  of  military  forces  on  both  sides.  Nego- 
tiations now  underway  in  Vienna  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  so  far  have 
not  produced  the  results  for  which  I  had 
hoped. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  demon- 
strate flexibility  In  moving  these  negotiations 
forward.  If  others  will  do  the  same.  An  agree- 
ment that  enhances  mutual  security  Is  feasi- 
ble— and  essential. 

The  United  States  also  Intends  to  pursue 
vlgorou.sly  a  further  agreement  on  strategic 
arms  limitations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
remains  a  priority  of  American  policy. 

General  Secretary  Brezhnev  and  I  agreed 
last  November  In  Vladivostok  on  the  essen- 
tials of  a  new  accord  limiting  strategic  of- 
fensive weapons  for  the  next  ten  years.  We 
are  moving  forward  In  our  bilateral  discus- 
sions here  In  Helsinki. 

The  world  faces  an  unprecedented  danger 
In  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  technology. 
The  nations  of  Europe  share  a  great  respon- 
sibility for  an  International  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear 
energy  are  becoming  more  and  more  Impor- 
tant. We  must  find  ways  to  spread  these 
benefits  while  safeguarding  the  world  against 
the  menace  of  weapons  proliferation. 

To  the  other  nations  of  Europe  represented 
dt  this  Conference:  We  value  the  work  you 
have  done  here  to  help  bring  all  of  Europe 
together.  Your  right  to  live  in  peace  and  In- 
dependence Is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  our 
effort.  Your  continuing  contribution  will  be 
indispensable. 

To  those  nations  not  participating  and  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world:  The  solemn  ob- 
ligation undertaken  In  these  documents  to 
promote  fundamental  rights,  economic  and 
social  progress  and  well-being,  applies  ulti- 
mately to  all  peoples. 

Can  we  truly  speak  of  peace  and  security 
without  addressliig  the  spread  of  ruclear 
weapons  in  the  world,  or  the  creation  of 
more  sophisticated  forms  of  warfare?  Can 
peace  be  divisible  between  areas  of  tran- 
quility and  regions  of  conflict? 

Can  Europe  truly  flourish  if  we  do  not 
all  address  ourselves  to  the  evil  of  hunger 
In  countries  less  fortunate  than  we:  to  the 
new  dimensions  of  economic  and  energy 
Issues  that  underlie  our  own  progress;  to 
the  dialogue  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers, between  exporters  and  Importers, 
between  Industrial  countries  and  less  devel- 
oped ones;  and  can  vhere  be  stability  and 
progress  In  the  absence  of  justice  and  funda- 
mental freedoms? 

Our  people  want  a  better  future.  Their 
expectations  have  been  raised  by  the  very 
real  steps  that  have  already  been  taken — In 
arms  control,  political  negotiations  and  ex- 
pansion of  contacts  and  economic  relations. 
Our  presence  here  offers  them  further  hope. 
We  must  not  let  them  down. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
can  reach  agreement  so  that  our  astronaiits 
can  fit  together  the  most  Intricate  scientific 
equipment,  work  together  and  shake  hands 
137  miles  out  In  space,  we  as  statesmen  have 
an  obligation  to  do  as  well  on  earth. 

History  will  Judge  this  Conference  not  by 
what  we  say  here  today,  but  what  we  do  to- 
morrow; uot  by  the  promises  we  make,  but 
by  the  pronlses  we  keep. 

Thank        i  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OP  1975 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  recently 
adopted  and  the  Mayor  signed,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1975,  Council  Act  1-34.  Title 
VI  of  that  legislation  is  set  out  In  full 
below  because  of  the  interest  in  section 
605,  repealing  the  1947  exemption  of  pro- 
fessional businesses  from  the  unincor- 
porated business  tax. 

A  member  of  the  House  has  Introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  370  disap- 
proving Council  Act  1-34.  Under  section 
602(c)(1)  of  the  D.C.  Home  Rule  Act, 
Public  Law  93-198,  a  council  act  takes 
effect  unless  within  30  legislative  days 
of  the  Congress  both  Houses  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the 
council  act.  If  Congress  follows  the  an- 
nounced recess  schedule,  the  30  legisla- 
tive days  would  end  about  October  28, 
1975. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  has  been 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Affairs  of  the  House  District  Committee. 
Subcommittee  chairman  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  . 
Title     VI — Amendments     to     District     of 

Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 

OP  1947 

Sec.  601.  The  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  {DC.  Code, 
sec.  47-1501  et  seq.)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (u)  of  section  4  of  title  I 
of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1551c(u))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(u)  The  term  'dependent'  means  a  de- 
pendent as  defined  in  section  152  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (v)  of 
section  4  of  title  I  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-1551c(v))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  term  'head  of  a  family'  means  an 
Individual  who  Is  single,  or  if  married,  sepa- 
rated  from  husband  or  wife." 

(3)  The  commencing  phrase  In  section  1 
of  title  n  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47- 
1554)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  following  organization  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  this  article,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  organizations 
have  unrelated  business  taxable  tocome  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  sections  511  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  in  which  event  such 
organizations  shall  be  subject  to  tax  under 
this  article  on  said  unrelated  business  tax- 
able Income." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  title  III 
of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1557a)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  paragraph: 

"(18)  Unemployment  Compensation — 
Payments  received  by  an  Individual  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Board  cr  a  similar  State  agency  for 
those  periods  during  which  he  Is  unem- 
ployed." 

(5)  Paragraph  (16)  (entitled  "Real  Estate 
Investments  Trusts.")  of  section  6(a)  of 
title   III   of   such   Act    (DC.   Code,   sec.   47- 

1557b(a)  (16) ) .  Is  renumbered  as  paragraph 

(17). 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  title 
m  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-1557b 
(a) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 
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"(18)     Household    and 
Services. — To    the   same 
amount  Is  deductible  under 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195' ; 
expended    by    an    Individual 
and    dependent    care   services 
gainful  employment:  Provided 
the  requirement  of  section  21 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  thai 
pies  must  file  a  single  return  Jo 
be  applicable." 

(7)   Paragraphs  (a)   and  (b 
of  Title  V  of  such  Act  (D.C 
1664a(a)    and  47-1564a(b)) 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)    Residents  and 
nonresident  of  the  District 
subject  to  tax  under  this 
resident  of  the  District, 
when^ 

"(1)    his    gross    Income    fo) 
year.  If  single,  or  If  married 
with  husband  or  wife,  exceed; 
exemptions   authorized  for 
of  July  1,  1975,  by  subsection 
151  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

"(2)  his  gross  Income  for  th< 
If  married  and  living  with  hu 
exceeds  the  combined  amount 
al   exemptions   authorized   for 
and  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayei 
1975.  by  subsection  (b)  of  sect 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 
"(3)  his  gross  sales  or  gross 
any  trade  or  business  other 
corporated  business  subject  to 
Vm  of  this  article,  exceeds 
less  of  the  amount  of  his  gross 

"(4)    the  combined  gross 
taxable  year  of  a  husband  ai 
together  exceeds  the  comblnejl 
the  personal   exemptions   au 
July  1,  1975,  for  the  taxpayer 
of  the  taxpayer  by  subsection 
151   of  the  Internal  Revenue 
or  the  combined  gross  sales  or 
from  any  trade  or  business 
unincorporated  business  subjec 
title   VIU    of    this    article, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of 
come. 

"(b)  FtouciARiES. — Every 
a  receiver  appointed  by  au 
possession  of  only  part  of  thf 
an  individual )  f or- 

"(1)  every  Individual  if  single 
rled  and  not  living  with 
for  whom  he  acts  having  a  gro$s 
the  taxable  year  in  excess  &f 
his  personal  exemption  as 
taxpayer  as  of  July  1,  1975.  by 
of  section  151  of  the  Internal 
of   1954; 

"(2)  every  Individual,  if 
with  husband  or  wife,  for  whom 
Ing  a  gross  Income  for  the 
excess  of  their  personal 
thorized  for  the  taxpayer  as  of 
by  subsection  (b)   of  section  1 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(3)    every  estate  for  which 
gross  Income  of  which  for  the 
Is  In  excess  of  its  personal 
Is  equivalent  to  the  personal 
thorized  for  an  Individual  as  of 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  151 
n&l  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  or 
"(4)   every  trust  for  which 
gross  income  of  which  for  the 
is  $100  or  over." 

(8)   Section  2  of  title  VT  of 
Code,  sec.  47-1567a)   Ls  amendejl 
follows: 

"Sec.     2.      Personal     exemptif) 
There  shall  be  allowed  to 
deductions   for   personal 
allowed  as  of  July  1,  1975,  unde  ■ 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
"(2)   A  taxpayer  who  qualifi 
a  family  shall  be  allowed  a 
tlon  in  an  amount  which  is  twice 
allowed  the  taxpayers  as  of  Jul  r 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

subsection  (b)  of  section  161  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  return  made  for  a 
fractional  part  of  a  taxable  year,  the  person- 
al exemptions  shall  be  reduced  to  amounts 
which  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  full  exemp- 
tions provided  as  the  number  of  months  In 
the  period  for  which  the  return  Is  made 
bears  to  twelve  months." 

(9)  Subsection  4(b)  of  title  VI  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec  47-1567 (b)  (1) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  In  applying  such  table  the  taxpayer's 
marital  status  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
year  shall  control." 

(10)  Section  6  of  Title  VI  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-1567e)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  602.  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall,  within  six  months  after  the 
elTectlve  date  of  this  section,  submit  to  the 
Finance  and  Revenue  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor,  a  report 
which  shall  analyze  the  total  Impact  of  all 
District  of  Columbia  taxes  and  user  charges. 
This  report  shall  set  forth  all  Information 
which  the  Mayor  deems  useful  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  the  tax 
structure.  It  shall  specifically  set  forth  the 
Impact  and  revenue  of  all  taxes,  as  a  sum,  on 
individual  residents  grouped  by  Income  class 
and  family  status  (Including  unmarried, 
married,  single  parent,  retired,  and  such 
other  classifications  as  are  appropriate). 
The  same  analysis  shall  be  given  for  each 
separate  tax  on  Individuals.  Such  analysis 
shall  Include  consideration  of  business  taxes 
and  charges  likely  to  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. The  report  shall  also  set  forth  the 
impact  and  revenue  of  each  tax  on  commer- 
cial and  professional  activity,  and  on  busi- 
nesses grouped  by  type  and  size  of  business 
activity.  In  addition  to  the  Impact  and  rev- 
enue analysis,  the  report  shall  set  forth  the 
distribution  of  returns  for  each  tax  grouped 
by  quartlle  of  revenue  starting  from  the 
quartlle  containing  the  fewest  returns.  An 
estimate  of  the  revenue  effect  and  collection 
expense  should  be  given  for  changes  In 
major  exemptions  and  deductions. 

SEC  603.  Section  2  of  Title  VII  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1571a)  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  or 
engaging  In  any  trade  or  business  within  the 
District  and  of  receiving  income  from  sources 
within  the  District,  there  is  hereby  levied  for 
one  taxable  year  beginning  on  and  after 
January  1,  1975,  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
centum  upon  the  taxable  Income  of  every 
corporation,  whether  domestic  or  foreign 
(except  those  expressly  exempt  under  section 
47-1554).  The  minimum  tax  payable  shall 
be  $25.00.  For  the  taxable  years  beginning 
on  and  after  January,  1976,  there  is  hereby 
levied  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  9  per  centum 
upon  the  taxable  Income  of  every  corpora- 
tion, whether  domestic  or  foreign  (except 
those  expressly  exempt  under  section  47- 
1554).  The  minimum  tax  payable  shall  be 
$25.00." 

Sec.  604.  Section  3  of  Title  VIII  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-1574b)  Is 
hereby  amended  as  follows: 

"Sec  3.  For  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  or 
engaging  in  any  trade  or  business  within 
the  District  and  of  receiving  income  from 
sources  within  the  District,  there  is  hereby 
levied  for  one  taxable  year  beginning  on  and 
after  January  1,  1975.  a  tax  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  centum  upon  the  taxable  income  of 
every  unincorporated  business,  whether  do- 
mestic or  foreign  (except  those  expressly 
under  section  47-1554).  The  minim imi  tax 
payable  shall  be  $25,000.  For  the  taxable  years 
beginning  on  and  after  January  1,  1976, 
there  Is  hereby  levied  a  tax  at  the  rate  of 
9  per  centum  upon  the  taxable  Income  of 
every  unincorporated  business,  whether  do- 
mestic   or    foreign    (except    those    expressly 
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exempt  under  section  47-1554).  The  mini 
mum  tax  payable  shall  be  $25.00." 

Sec.  605.  Section  1  of  Title  Vtn  of  th« 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  Income  and  Pranchis* 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1574)  to 
hereby  amended  by  striking  the  following 
sentence:  ^ 

"The  words  'unincorporated  business'  do 
not  include  any  trade  or  business  which  bv 
law,  customs  or  ethics  cannot  be  Incorporat- 
ed, any  trade,  business,  or  profession  which 
can  be  incorporated  only  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Professional  Coriwratlon  Act  or 
any  trade  or  business  in  which  more  than  80 
per  centum  of  the  gross  income  is  derived 
from  the  personal  services  actually  rendered 
by  the  Individual  cr  members  of  the  part- 
nership or  other  entity  In  the  conducting  or 
carrying  on  of  any  trade  or  business  and 
in  which  capital  Is  not  a  material  IncomB- 
producing  factor." 

Sec  606.  Sections  2,  4  and  5  of  Title  xm 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
47-1 589a,  c  and  d)  are  amended  by  str'lkine 
tha  words  "one-haU  of  1  per  centum"  where- 
ever  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "three-fourths  of  1  per  centum" 

Sec  607.  Subsections  "(b)",  "(c)"  and 
"(d)"  or  section  1  of  Title  XIII  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1589(b),  (c), 
and  (d) ) ,  are  amended  by  redesignating  said 
subsections  as  "(c)",  "(d)",  and  "(e)"  re- 
spective'.y,  and  as  redesignated  by  striking 
from  subsection  "(d)"  the  figure  "6"  tHai 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "9",  and 
by  inserting  the  following  new  subsection- 

"(b)  Failure  To  Pay.  In  the  case  of  any 
failure  to  pay  the  amount  of  tax  required 
by  titles  VII  and  vm  of  this  article  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  lav/  or  prescribed  by 
the  Mayor  or  Council  in  pursuance  of  law, 
5  p:r  centum  of  the  tax  shall  be  added  to 
the  tax  for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof 
that  such  failure  continues,  not  to  exceed 
25  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  except  that 
when  the  tnx  Is  paid  after  such  time  and  it 
Is  shown  that  the  faUure  to  pay  was  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  wilful  neg- 
lect, no  such  addition  shall  be  made  to  th* 
tax." 

Sec  603.  Section  14  of  Title  XII  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-15861-1)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  "6"  where- 
ever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "9". 

Sec  639.  Section  4(h)  (2)  of  "ntle  I  <rf 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
1551c(h)(2))  Is  hereby  repealed  In  iU  en- 
tirety. 
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RESULTS  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  First  District  of  Massachu- 
setts have  responded  with  their  usual 
enthusiasm  this  year  to  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire. A  total  of  14,000  responses  were 
received  by  my  oflQce  to  a  poll  probing 
opinions  on  a  variety  of  Issues  from 
social  security  to  energy.  At  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  results  of  this  questionnaire: 

CONTK    CONSTTTDENT    QUESTIONNAIBB 

1 .  Are  you  In  favor  of  using  Federal  Pundi 
to  help  finance? 

Presidential  campaigns — yes.  44  percent; 
no,  53  percent. 


Campaigns  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate— yes,  37  percent;  no, 
56  percent. 

2.  The  term  of  a  U.S.  Representative  is  now 
2  years  with  no  limit  on  reelection..  Do  you 
think  the  term  of  oflice  (pick  one)  ? 

A.  Should  continue  to  be  for  2  years — yes, 
40  percent. 

B  Should  be  extended  to  4  years — yes,  38 
percent. 

C.  Should  be  extended  to  6  years,  identical 
to  the  terms  Senators  serve — yes,  15  percent. 

3  Do  you  approve  of  Congressmen  .and 
Senators  voting  by  proxy  In  committee  meet- 
ings? Yes,  15  percent;  no,  79  percent. 

4.  The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  provides  funds  for  State  and 
most  local  governments — often  called  revenue 
sharing  funds.  Generally,  the  State  and  local 
governments  themselves  decide  what  to  spend 
these  moneys  for. 

Do  you  think  revenue  sharing  benefits  your 
community?  Yes,  71  percent;  no.  21  percent. 

5.  The  present  revenue  sharing  legislation 
will  remain  in  operation  through  calendar 
year  1976.  Do  you  feel  that  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  programs  should  be  extended? 
Tes,  71  percent,  no  22  percent. 

6.'  With  regard  to  proposals  for  a  national 
health  insiu-ance  program,  do  you  believe 
(pick  one) : 

A.  Congress  should  give  top  priority  to 
the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  program 
for  all— Yes,  49  percent. 

B.  Congress  should  put  this  Issue  aside 
until  the  economy  stabilizes — Yes,  28  per- 
cent. 

C.  Congress  should  enact  an  Interim  meas- 
ure to  provide  health  care  for  the  poor — 
Tes,  17  percent. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  a  special  tax  should 
be  Imposed  on  the  purchase  or  lease  of  au- 
tomobiles with  large  gas  consuming  engines? 
Yes,  48  percent;  no,  49  percent. 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  a  rebate  should  be 
made  available  to  purchasers  of  cars  that 
obtain  high  gas  mileage?  Yes,  36  percent; 
no,  60  percent. 

9.  Would  you  be  In  favor  of  offshore  drill- 
ing for  oil  If  environmental  safeguards  are 
provided?  Yes,  87  percent;  no  10  percent. 

10.  Would  you  favor  building  refineries  In 
New  England  If  environmental  safeguards 
could  be  provided?  Yes,  89  percent;  no,  8  per- 
cent. 

11.  At  present,  the  limit  on  "earned"  In- 
come for  social  security  recipients  Is  $2,520. 
Should  this  amount  be  raised?  Yes,  77  per- 
cent; no,  19  percent. 

12.  Should  social  security  annuities  be  re- 
duced when  beneficiaries  also  receive  other 
pensions  such  as  Veterans  or  RRR?  Yes,  23 
percent;    no,  74  percent. 

13.  Regardless  of  marital  status,  should 
all  social  security  beneficiaries  receive  equal 
annuities?  Yes,  70  percent;   no,  25  percent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  a  massive  post  card 
registration  drive.  These  post  card  forms 
would  be  available  wherever  people  are 
likely  to  gather,  and  would  be  printed  in 
foreign  languages,  as  well  as  in  English. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  a  recent  statement  by  the  Hon- 
orable Percy  Sutton,  borough  president 
of  Manhattan,  on  the  issue  of  voter  reg- 
istration. 
Commentary  on  Voter  Registration  Bt 
Mail 
(By  Percy  E.  Sutton) 

Of  all  the  nations  with  democratic  systems 
of  government,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  one  of  the  very  lowest  levels  of  voter 
participation  in  elections. 

In  the  1968  Presidential  election,  only  60.1 
percent  of  the  voting  population  went  to 
the  polls. 

In  the  1972  election,  only  54.5  percent  of 
the  total  voting  age  population  actually 
voted. 

President  Richard  Nixon  won  reelection  In 
1972  by  the  Isu-gest  landslide  In  our  nation's 
history.  Yet,  the  47  million  people  who  voted 
for  Mr.  Nixon  represented  only  one-third  of 
the  potential  voting  age  population. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  low  voter  par- 
ticipation is  the  outmoded  and  complicated 
system  of  voter  registration,  a  system  which, 
In  many  areas,  very  much  resembles  an 
obstacle  course. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to 
register  to  vote,  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
last  year,  passed  a  law  to  establish  voter 
registration  by  mall. 

This  year,  the  New  York  State  legislature 
passed  and  Governor  Carey  signed  Into  law, 
a  bill  to  allow  voter  registration  by  niall  In 
New  York  State. 

To  make  voter  registration,  by  mall,  as 
simple  as  is  possible,  postcard  registration 
forms  should  be  made  available  in  schools, 
libraries,  and  other  public  facilities,  as  well 
as  in  supermarkets,  shopping  centers  and 
other  public  gathering  places. 

Forms  should  also  be  published  In  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

These  voter  registration  forms  should  be 
simple,  clear  and  easy  to  complete,  with  spe- 
cial forms  printed  in  languages  other  than 
English. 

In  1957,  when  Lyndon  Johnson,  then 
Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
said  that,  "the  right  to  vote  is  the  basic 
right  without  which  all  others  are  meaning- 
less ...  it  gives  people — people,  as  Indi- 
viduals, control  over  their  own  destinies." 

I  suggest  to  you  that  in  a  democratic 
society,  no  right  Is  more  fundamental  than 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote.  The  exer- 
cise of  this  right  must  be  made  as  simple 
and  easy  as  possible. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION   BY   MAIL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  coun- 
try committed  to  democracy,  it  is  a 
tragedy  that  voter  participation  should 
remain  at  a  consistently  low  level.  In 
each  of  our  last  three  elections,  less  than 
two-thirds  of  those  citizens  eligible  to 
vote  have  exercised  this  right.  We  must 
take  strong  steps  to  guarantee  that  this 
most  basic  right  is  actually  made  avail- 
able to  everyone.  Only  through  such  ac- 
tion can  we  truly  claim  to  uphold  the 
ideals  of  democracy. 
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that  I  introduced  last  week.  My  fore- 
most concern  now  Is  to  convince  the 
House  to  join  with  the  Senate  in  officially 
denouncing  this  dangerous  plan  before  it 
is  acted  upon  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  O'Neill  resolution  is  considerably 
weaker  than  mine  since  it  excludes  much 
of  the  language  contained  in  House  Res- 
olution 615.  which  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  review  all  present  commitments 
with  those  Third  World  nations  that 
would  be  responsible  if  Israel  were,  in- 
deed, expelled.  I  consider  this  a  sizable 
omission  for  it  fails  to  recognize  the 
real  enemy  in  this  situation;  namely, 
these  so-caUed,  nonalined  Third  World 
nations.  For  far  too  long,  these  nations 
have  been  harboring  false  delusions  of 
grandeur  using  their  highly  poUticallzed 
and  unstable  views  to  gain  world  atten- 
tion. This,  combined  with  their  being 
courted  by  the  major  powers,  has  made 
them  like  spoiled  children,  expecting  ev- 
erything they  do  to  be  accepted. 

Their  contemplated  action  of  expel- 
ling Israel,  is  going  a  step  too  far.  The 
consequences  of  this  action  would  be 
grave,  not  only  for  Israel's  future  as  a 
nation,  but  also  for  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  which  would  be  severely  damaged 
by  new  turbulence  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
addition,  expelling  Israel  would  throw 
the  United  Nations  into  further  disrepute 
among  the  American  people  and  the 
world,  as  her  ability  to  deal  impartially 
in  world  affairs  would  be  in  serious 
doubt. 

For  these  reasons,  I  consider  it  imper- 
ative that  the  House  move  to  the  fore- 
front in  opposing  any  effort  made  to  ex- 
pel Israel  from  the  United  Nations.  Our 
support  will  demonstrate  definitively  to 
the  people  of  Israel  our  continued  soli- 
darity with  them,  as  they  weather  what 
is  perhaps  the  strorgiest  threat  5'et,  to 
her  sovereignty  as  a  nation. 


PRO  ISRAEL  RESOLUTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day joined  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  O'Neill,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  resolution  expressing  the  disap- 
proval of  the  House  of  the  efforts  by 
some  Third  World  nations,  to  expel  Is- 
rael from  the  United  Nations. 

In  all  candor,  I  have  signed  this  reso- 
lution primarily  to  avoid  a  long  and 
fruitless  battle  with  House  Resolution 
615.  which  is  a  much  stronger  resolution 


S.    1849   AND    HOUSE    CONCLTIRENT 
RESOLUllON    198 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
July  31.  1975  I  was  attending  to  very 
crucial  business  hi  my  home  district.  One 
of  the  counties  back  home.  Gloucester 
Covmty.  was  severely  stricken  by  the  re- 
cent torrential  downpours,  causing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  crop  and  property 
damage.  I  was  in  this  area  tning  to  co- 
ordinate efforts  to  ease  the  plight  of  my 
constituents  who  were  victimized  by  this 
disaster.  Due  to  this  fact  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  to  vote  on  rollcall  Nos.  466  and 
467,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Extension  Act  and  the  continued  finan- 
cial support  of  the  military  commissaries, 
respectively.  Though  I  was  paired  on 
these  measures.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
my  position. 

S.  1849  Emergency  Petroleimi  Alloca- 
tion Extension  Act,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  rational  approach  to 
this  matter  would  be  to  support  this 
measure  until  the  Congress  has  imple- 
mented its  energy  initiatives  and  deter- 
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mined  their  workability.  Had 
ent  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
for  S.  1849. 

House  Concurrent  Resolutioki 
tinued    financial    support 
commissaries — the 
ommended  that  the  financial 
the  commissaries  be  eliminate^ 
defense  budget,  and  that 
self  sufficient.  I  would  have 
to  such  support  until  an 
structuring  of  the  methods  ol 
are  achieved  which  would 
continuation  of  benefits  to 
sonnel.   Recent  military   pay 
may  justify  a  revision  of  this 
those  personnel  on  active  duty 
for  those  who  are  retired.  I 
measure  to  insure  that  they 
dened  at  this  time  with  an 
hardship. 
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DEFICIENCIES  IN  THE 
STAMP  PROGRAM 


POOD 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULIIVAN 


OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Friday,  August  1 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
well  remember,  and  as  aU  of 
bers  of  this  body  who  serve< 
1953  and  1965  will  also  recall 
stamp  program  now  providing 
to    millions    of    low-income 
came  into  existence  as  a  resul 
latlon  I  introduced  in  1954 
through  to  passage  as  a  short 
perimental  measure  in  1959 
a   nationwide    program 
1964. 1  had  lots  of  help  from  ... 
Members  of  Congress — particnl 
late    Congressman    Harold 
North  CaroUna,  then  chairm4n 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

But  many  others  also  helpid 
hesitate  to  list  names  for  fear  \t 
out  some  very  significant  ones 
to  list  some :  Senator  Hitmphrei 
Symington,  the  late  Senator  K^rr 
aU  of  the  Pennsylvania,  West 
and    Ohio    delegations    in    thfe 
former    Congresswomen     Ednp 
Edith    Green    and    Martha 
former  Speaker  McCormack,  who 
an  extremely  crucial  role,  and 
Speaker.    The   late   President 
Kennedy    co-sponsored    and 
such  legislation  as  a  Senator, 
became  President.  I  appealed  to 
put  the  food  stamp  program  ii  to 
and  he  did  so  early  in  1961,  in 
year  in  office,  as  a  pilot  prograi^ 
areas  of  very  high  unemployment. 

As  a  result  of  the  food 
gram's  extremely  successful 
those  original  8  areas,  and  in  35 
which  is  was  expanded  by  196: 
ir«  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the 
administration  called  in  1964 
pansion  throughout  the  Natioh 
was  privileged  to  introduce  the 
tration  bill  even  though  I  did 
on  the  committee  which  had 
over  it. 

All  of  us  who  served  in  Coigress  In 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1964  remember  the  Incredible  circum- 
stances under  which  that  bill  had  to  be 
fought  through  to  enactment — over  the 
almost  solid  opposition  of  the  minority 
party,  some  of  the  farm  organizations — 
not  including  the  Farmers  Union — the 
milk  lobby,  and  general  opposition  from 
a  great  many  Democrats  from  farm 
areas. 

But  there  happened  to  be  a  wheat- 
cotton  bill  pending  at  the  same  time 
which  was  extremely  important  to  all 
the  Members  from  rural  areas.  The  votes 
of  urban  Democrats  were  going  to  be 
needed  to  pass  it.  The  food  stamp  bill 
was  considered  first.  It  was  late  on  a 
Thursday,  and  when  passage  of  the  food 
stamp  bill  was  delayed  by  a  parliamen- 
tary maneuver  no  longer  provided  for  in 
our  rules — a  demand  for  an  engrossed 
copy  of  the  bill  before  the  final  vote — 
Speaker  McCormack  recessed  the  House 
for  about  3  hours  until  an  engrossed  copy 
was  provided  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  Only  after  the  food  stamp  bill 
passed  was  the  wheat-cotton  bill  then 
brought  up  and  passed.  This  was  only 
one  of  many  cliffhanger  experiences  In 
getting  the  food  stamp  program  enacted. 

PUBLIC    CONCERN    OVER    PROGRAM    FAULTS 

I  am  deeply  proud  of  the  good  this 
legislation  has  accomplished  in  doing 
what  I  set  out  to  do  when  I  introduced 
the  first  bill  in  1954— that  was,  to  "out- 
law hunger  in  the  United  States."  But  in 
1970  the  Congress  passed  legislation, 
which  I  opposed,  attempting  to  use  this 
program  to  solve  just  about  all  of  our 
poverty  and  social  ills  in  this  country. 
Abuses  under  the  program  have  multi- 
plied, until  now  there  is  widespread  pub- 
lic concern  and  even  outrage  over  some 
of  the  excesses  committed  imder  it  in  the 
name  of  feeding  the  hungry. 

Some  of  the  criticism  is  clearly  jxisti- 
fled;  some  is  not.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker 
a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  St! 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  from  a  citizen  at- 
tacking the  food  stamp  program  and  my 
part  in  it,  and  the  response  I  have  sent 
to  the  newspaper  commenting  on  that 
letter.  I  think  the  Members  wiU  find  both 
of  Interest. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
rProm  the  St,  Louis  Globe-Democrat  July  23 
1975] 
Reform  Pood  Stamps 

I  read  Ronald  Reagan's  column  "Pood 
stamps  program  growing  fat,  sloppy." 

Ten  years  ago.  Rep.  Leonor  Sullivan  was  the 
one  who  had  so  mu-'h  compassion  for  the 
needy  that  she  created  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  year,  1965,  there  were  fewer  than 
half  a  million  food  stamp  recipients.  The 
program,  according  to  Gov.  Reagan,  cost  $36 
million  that  year. 

"That  first  year,  one  In  every  439  Americans 
was  a  food  stamp  recipient.  Today,  it's  one 
in  13 — or  52.8  million  persons  are  technlcallv 
eligible."  ■' 

Now.  college  students  who  come  from 
wealthy  families,  runaways  who  live  In  com- 
munes, women  who  wear  mink  and  drive  to 
the  grocery  store  In  Cadillacs,  are  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  The  bUl  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tax- 
payer Is  $5  2  billion  per  year! 

We  are  aware  Mrs.  Sullivan  used  this  brain- 
child 10  years  ago  In  order  to  get  votes.  We 
do  not  blame  her — only  we  would  like  her 
to  help  undo  what  she  conceived  and  forced 
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upon  us  ten  years  ago.  Turn  compassion  to 
the  needy  taxpayer  of  this  country.  Vote  for 
the  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975. 

Mae  Kuenneke. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  28, 1975 
The  Editor, 

The  St.  Loiii3  Globe -Democrat, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  her  letter  to  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat "Mall  Btig"  which  appeared  on  July  23, 
Mrs.  Mae  Kuenneke  called  upon  me  to 
"undo"  what  I  had  done  In  enacting  the  Pood 
Stamp  program  Into  law.  citing  the  tremen- 
"dous  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  program 
In  the  11  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  In  one  part  of  her  letter, 
Mrs.  Kuenneke  attributes  my  10-year  battle 
for  the  enactment  of  the  program  to  "com- 
passion for  the  needy",  but  elsewhere  in  the 
same  letter  she  says  It  was  done  merely  "in 
order  to  get  votes."  Perhaps  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  Globe-Democrat  reader^,  for  me 
to  review  how  the  program  came  Into  being. 
As  the  editors  of  the  Globe-Democrat  will 
recall — because  the  Globe-Democrat  edi- 
torially supported  my  efforts  all  through  the 
10  years  It  took  to  enact  the  program— we 
were  spending  billion  of  dollars  to  buy  up 
surplus  food  m  this  country,  processing  it 
at  government  expense  Into  dried  beans,  pow- 
dered milk,  powered  eggs,  flour,  cheese,  lard, 
corn  meal,  butter,  etc.,  and  then  paying  the 
costs  of  shipping  It  abroad  to  give  it  away 
to  feed  the  needy  of  other  nations.  Beginning 
in  the  1954  recession,  we  started  giving  some 
of  it  away  in  this  country,  too.  The  surplus 
food  giveaways  were  totally  Inadequate  as  a 
diet  for  hungry  Americans  but  millions  of 
Americans  were  attempting  to  subsist  on  the 
monthly  distributions.  And  meanwhile,  we 
were  spending  $1  billion  a  year  just  to  store 
our  farm  surpluses. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  refused  to 
Institute  a  Food  Stamp  program  after  I  first 
succeeded  in  having  the  program  initially 
authorized  by  law  in  1959,  but  two  years 
later,  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  at  my  urg- 
ing, put  it  into  effect  on  a  trial  basis  in  eight 
of  the  highest  unemployment  areas  of  the 
country.  By  1963,  the  pilot  program  had  been 
expanded  to  43  areas.  Including  the  City  of 
St.  Louis.  The  contrast  between  the  Pood 
Stamp  plan  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
surplus  distribution  plan  in  operation  in  St. 
Louis  County  was  so  striking  as  to  prove  be- 
yond any  doubt  the  advantages  of  having 
poor  families  obtain  their  food  in  the  gro- 
cery stores  with  stamps  purchased  with  the 
money  they  would  normally  spend  for  food 
out  of  their  limited  incomes. 

The  Income  and  asset  limitations  were 
strict  and  the  subsidy  per  family  was  modest, 
but  it  made  the  difference  t>etween  not  hav- 
ing enough  to  eat  and  a  decent  minimum 
diet.  Instead  of  dried  and  powdered  surplus 
food,  eligible  families  were  able  to  buy  fresh 
milk,  fresh  eggs,  fresh  fruit,  fresh  produce, 
and  other  essential  nutrients. 

In  1964,  with  the  full  support  of  the  John- 
son Administration,  my  bill  to  establish  a 
nationwide  program,  modeled  on  the  success- 
fvU  pilot  programs  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
and  In  42  other  areas,  was  enacted  into  law. 
Naturally,  the  costs  of  the  program  steadily 
Increased  thereafter,  as  more  and  more  cities 
and  counties  transferred  from  the  unsatis- 
factory surplus  food  giveaway  program  (In 
which  eligibility  standards  were  lax  and  gen- 
erally ignored)  to  the  rigidly  regulated  Pood 
Stamp  program.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
fresh  food  eaten  by  low-income  Americans, 
the  less  surplus  food  had  to  be  bought  up, 
processed  and  stored  for  foreign  and  do- 
mestic giveaways. 

In  1969,  the  advantages  of  the  FVxxl  Stamp 
program  were  so  evident  that  many  idealistic 
people  saw  In  it  the  machinery  to  try  to  solve 
all  of  the  social  and  economic  111a  of  poor 
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Americans.  And  In  1970,  over  my  objections, 
Congrees  passed  a  aeries  of  amendments 
which  opened  up  the  program  to  tremendous 
tbuse.  One  of  the  most  serious  changes  was 
to  require  uniform  ellgibUlty  standards  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  without  regard  to 
regional  differences  in  living  costs.  Hence,  in 
order  to  cover  the  provably  needy  in  highly 
industriallMd  urban  areas  like  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards had  to  be  set  high  enough  so  that  they 
probably  have  made  most  of  the  people  of 
many  counties  of  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina  and  other  mral  areas  ellglblle  for 
the  program.  I  understand  that  at  le«ist  half 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  71%  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  may  actually  be  eligible  for 
the  scheduled  start  of  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram in  that  area. 

As  I  warned  the  House  on  December  16, 
1970,  when  we  were  debating  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  eligibility  standards:  "Once  you 
load  this  program  down  with  so  much  social 
significance  that  it  is  supposed  to  meet  and 
solve  all  of  our  poverty  problems  in  this 
country — and  that  is  what  some  idealistic 
people  want  to  do — this  program  is  going  to 
die  from  lack  of  public  support  from  the 
middle  income  families  which  pay  their  own 
way,  and  most  of  the  taxes,  for  the  farmer 
subsidies  and  the  food  stamp  subsidies  as 
well.  You  cannot  expect  a  food  assistance 
program  to  assure  better  diets  for  the  very 
poor  than  can  be  afforded  and  enjoyed  by 
those  who  buy  all  of  their  own  food,  and  pay 
for  the  subsidies,  too." 

In  addition  to  setting  uniform  eligibility 
standards,  the  1970  amendments  for  the  first 
time  permitted  families  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram to  participate  only  partially  in  the  pro- 
gram: that  is.  Instead  of  having  to  spend 
their  entire  food  budget  to  buy  sufficient 
food  stamps  to  assure  an  adequate  diet,  they 
were  allowed  to  buy  a  pro-rated  share  of 
stamps  for  less  than  their  entire  food  budg- 
ets, and  use  for  other  purposes  some  of  the 
money  they  would  normally  spend  for  food. 
This,  In  my  opinion,  undermined  the  whole 
purpose  of  having  a  program  Intended  to  en- 
able poor  people  to  feed  their  children  prop- 
erly. 

The  costs  have  soared  largely  because  all 
of  the  geographic  areas  throughout  the  na- 
tion are  now  included  in  the  program,  and 
the  1973-75  recession  has  added  millions  of 
additional  persons  to  the  rolls.  But  they  have 
also  soared  because  of  the  excessively  high 
income  ceilings  in  states  with  very  low 
median  incomes,  and  also  because  of  the 
widespread  cheating  and  abuses  which  the 
states,  in  administering  the  program,  have 
gener.illy  tolerated. 

I  voted  against  the  1970  amendments  and 
In  the  succeeding  92nd  and  93rd  Congresses, 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  repeal  them.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  recently 
approved  amendments  which  would  enable 
people  to  get  certified  more  quickly — a  nec- 
essary step — while  at  the  same  time  calling 
for  prosecution  for  false  self-certification.  It 
has  always  been  against  the  law  to  obtain 
food  stamps  under  false  claims,  but  the  U.S. 
-Attorneys  throughout  the  country  have  been 
anything  but  vigorous  in  enforcing  the  law 
against  cheaters.  And  when  prosecutions  are 
successfully  undertaken,  the  judges  are  fre- 
quently reluctant  to  hand  out  appropriate 
sentences.  All  of  these  factors  are  leading 
to  reduced  public  support  for  the  program. 

Seeing  how  much  good  the  program  has 
done  for  millions  of  needy  families  which 
deserve  the  chance  to  feed  their  children 
properly.  I  have  no  regrets  over  the  10-year 
battle  I  waged  to  get  the  program  started. 
But  I  hate  to  see  a  good  program  run  into 
the  ground  by  lax  enforcement,  and  unreal- 
istic standards  of  eliglbUlty. 

Like  welfare,  this  ^program  involves  the 
expenditures  of  huge  amounts  of  tax  funds 
to  meet  clear  and  often  desperate  family 
needs.  But  everyone  who  abuses  such  a  pro- 
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gram  and  Is  allowed  to  get  away  with  It  la 
helping  to  destroy  It  for  those  who  truly 
need  its  help. 

We  can  afford  to  provide  nutritious  diets 
for  every  family,  no  matter  how  poor.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  supplement  the  food  pur- 
chasing povsrer  of  families  which  do  not  ije- 
long  m  the  program  and  which  use  the  food 
stamp  program  as  a  means  of  enabling  them 
to  spend  part  of  their  food  budget  for  other 
purposes.  The  state  agencies  which  adminis- 
ter the  program  must  crack  down  hard  on 
Ineligible  applicants  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  must  vigorously  go  after  food  stamp 
cheaters  who  are  literally  stealing  from  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  And  Congress 
should  change  the  law  to  set  standards  of 
eligibility  commensurate  with  need,  rather 
than  on  a  nationwide  basis  applying  equally 
to  residents  of  New  York  City  and  a  rural 
county  of  Mississippi,  where  living  costs  are 
much  lower. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Leonob  K.  (Mrs.  Johm  B.)  Suluvan, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Third  District,  Missouri. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  COUP  IN 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

of    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  morning  I  expressed  my  pro- 
found disappointment  at  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  the  House  to  act  today 
on  the  question  of  the  Turkish  arms 
embargo.  I  continue  to  be  dismayed  at 
the  fact  that  one  man  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  taking  action  on  an  issue  im- 
portant to  our  national  security,  that 
politics  and  parliamentary  devices  have 
become  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  offer  these  additional  comments  to- 
day not  out  of  a  sense  of  bitterness  over 
battles  lost  last  week  or  last  night. 
Rather,  I  address  the  House  in  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  prompted  to 
think  deeply  about  the  rapidly  emerging 
congressional  role  in  foreign  affairs  and 
to  determine  how  we  can  best  exercise 
this  infiuence  responsibly  and  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  Turkish  arms  embargo  was  but  a 
skirmish  in  the  changing  power  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the 
administration,  a  situation  in  which 
Congress  is  destined  to  become  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs.  How  shall  we 
use  this  power? 

We  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  renegotiated  Panama 
Canal  treaty;  we  will  have  the  last  word 
on  the  size  of  the  air  defense  system  this 
country  sells  to  Jordan;  there  will  be 
opportunities  to  assess  our  standing  in 
the  United  Nations  and  perhaps  to  take 
action  that  will  either  promote  or  desta- 
bilize the  prospects  for  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  are  merely  the  pre- 
dictable items  on  our  agenda;  there  will 
be  others  that  will  find  their  way  to  us 
through  the  inevitable  interaction  of 
forces  we  can  neither  foresee  nor  control. 
We  deal  with  the  difficult  questions  of 
foreign  affairs,  issues  on  which  a  com- 
pelling argimient  can  be  made  for  or 
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against.  Most  of  our  influence  to  date  has 
been  negative.  We  say  to  the  administra- 
tion, "You  shall  not  ship  arms  to  Turkey 
at  the  present  time;  you  shall  not  grant 
MFN  treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
til certain  requirements  are  met;  you 
shall  not  sell  an  air  defense  system,  of 
the  magnitude  proposed,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan." 

But  there  is  ample  latitude  for  a  posi- 
tive, creative  congressional  role  in  for- 
eign affairs.  We  have  a  real  opportunity 
to  help  formulate  the  policy  of  this  Na- 
tion on  coming  international  issues  of 
vast  significance:  our  attitude  toward 
the  emerging  Third  World,  our  policy 
on  trade  and  commodities,  future  uses 
of  ocean  and  space  resources,  the  for- 
mation of  a  coherent  food  aid  and  en- 
ergy policy  are  but  some  of  the  inevitable 
international  issues  of  the  eighties.  Con- 
gress can— and  should — play  an  im- 
portant part  in  shaping  our  policy  on 
each  of  these  questions. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  re- 
cent initiative,  particularly  in  regard  to 
Turkish  arms  embargo  and  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment,  will  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  own  national  interests 
and  serve  the  iiiteresU  of  those  we  seek 
to  protect. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  two 
points :  Congress  has  asserted,  for  better 
or  worse,  a  degree  of  influence  over  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  unprece- 
dented since  the  post  World  War  I  era. 
With  this  additional  power  comes  addi- 
tional responsibility:  an  awesome,  com- 
pelling requirement  that  we  do  what  is 
right,  not  what  is  politic. 

I  have  no  inclination  to  deliver  a 
learned  discourse  on  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  in  the  conduct  of  our  diplo- 
macy. We  can  all  agree,  however,  that 
Congress  has  an  accepted  oversight  role 
in  this  field  which,  for  most  of  the  past 
decade,  has  been  usurped  by  several  Ad- 
ministrations. Today,  with  executive  au- 
thority eroded  by  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate, with  an  Administration  pledged  to 
work  with  Congress,  and  with  a  Congress 
overwhelmingly  controlled  by  the  opposi- 
tion, our  role  in  foreign  policy  process  has 
been  vastly  increased.  One  could  make 
a  strong  argument  that  we  have  seen  a 
congressional  coup  in  foreign  policy,  that 
Congress  has  become  preeminent  on  is- 
sues of  its  choosing  and  is  in  a  position 
to  dictate  to  the  Administration  how  our 
relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  con- 
ducted. There  is  little  likelihood  that 
Congress  will  soon  relinquish  its  new- 
found prerogatives  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  obvious,  and  frequently  noted, 
problem  created  by  this  situation  is  that 
the  United  States  no  longer  has  a  single 
locus  of  foreign  policy  authority.  We 
must  negotiate  internally  before — or 
after — we  negotiate  with  others.  There 
may  well  be  new  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  executive  agreements.  Congress  can, 
and  has  foreclosed  foreign  policy  options. 
There  Is  the  ever-present  risk  that  ar- 
rangements concluded  in  good  faith  and 
perhaps  under  considerable  pressures 
with  other  governments  will  be  abro- 
gated by  Congress  for  its  own,  possibly 
parochial,  reasons.  Some  would  argue 
that  this  is  a  good  thing,  the  way  it  was 
intended  to  be.  Others  would  suggest  that 
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it  places  American  diplomacy  at  a  serious 
disadvantage. 

More  disturbing,  however,  s  that  with 
an  incresised  congressional  ro  e  in  foreign 
affairs,  politics  has  inevitabl3  become  an 
ingredient  in  our  diplomacy.  All  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  are  political  animals,  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats.  We  ^ust  stand 
for  election  every  2  years ;  we  yie  for  con- 
trol of  the  White  House;  as  fleeted  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  we  are  under- 
standably susceptible  to  pressure  from 
back  home.  Despite  our  protei  itations,  we 
know  well  the  meaning  of  eth  ilc  politics. 
However,  we  do  not  necessari  ly  know  all 
the  complex.  Interlocking  cor  sideratlons 
that  have  gone  into  a  foreign  policy 
decision. 

I  would  hope  and  assume  that  pres- 
sures or  partisan  political  considerations 
do  not  play  a  determining  role  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  judge  issues  Important 
to  our  national  security.  But  jit  is  a  fact 
that  we  are  more  vulnerable  tq  these  con- 
siderations that  those  who  nave  tradi- 
tionally been  charged  with  ttie  day-to- 
day conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  The 
situation  Is  particularly  cumbersome 
when  the  White  House  is  controlled  by 
one  party  and  Congress  by  another,  when 
there  is  an  adversary  relatlinship  be- 
tween Capitol  Hill  and  Pe|insylvania 
Avenue. 

It  is  questionable  indeed  whether  184 
Democrats  would  have  voted  tgainst  re- 
laxing the  arms  embargo  to  Turkey — or 
for  that  matter  that  103  Republicans 
would  have  voted  in  favor— ff  the  pro- 
posal had  emanated  from  a  Democratic 
White  House.  An  additional  c^nplication 
Is  that  the  administration  and  its  spokes- 
men have  increasing  difflcultt  in  "con- 
sulting" with  a  Congress  whene  power  is 
diffused,  where  435  legislators] are  deter- 
mined to  have  their  say  in  formulating 
our  foreign  policy.  With  whoA  does  the 
administration  consult?  The  leadership, 
committee  chairmen,  and  ke:^  Members 
are  no  longer  siifQcient. 

In  addressing  its  future  role  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations,  Conlress  must 
resolve  a  critical  question:  Aie  we  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  that  thk  primary 
responsibility  for  foreign  affaii  is  vested 
In  the  executive  branch?  If  sollet  us  act 
accordingly  and  choose  our  isfeues  care- 
fully. We  cannot  conduct  foreign  policy 
by  referendimi.  Let  us  respond,  honestly 
and  openly,  to  the  problems  iaherent  in 
the  conduct  of  diplomacy,  reco^lze  there 
are  no  easy  answers  to  difiBcult  (questions, 
and  be  aware  of  the  pitfalls  6f  a  frag- 
mented, contradictory  foreign  bollcy. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  acknowledge 
executive  preeminence  in  forelfen  affairs, 
if  we  seize  on  the  path  of  confrontation, 
perhaps  we  would  be  well  advisfed  to  elect 
from  our  number  a  Congressional  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  can  negotiat*  with  his 
coimterpart  in  the  executive  branch.  For 
It  is  clear  that  the  United  Stales  can  ill 
afford  a  situation  in  which  we  have  a 
congressional  and  an  executi^  foreign 


policy,  frequently  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses to  the  detriment  of  our  interests 
abroad. 

I  hesitate,  at  this  particular  time  In 
our  history,  to  stand  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  ctill  fo^  biparti- 
sanship, a  concept  that  has]  assumed 
some  unfortunate  connotations.  In  the 
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worse  sense  bipartisanship  has  come  to 
imply  that  the  opposition  in  Congress 
will  simply  acceed  to,  or  rubberstamp, 
whatever  the  administration  maintains 
is  in  the  national  Interest.  It  was  per- 
haps this  attitude  that  led  inevitably 
to  the  dimunition  of  congressional  in- 
fluence in  foreign  affairs  we  are  only  now 
redressing. 

But  I  think  bipartisanship  can  mean 
something  else,  indeed  it  must  mean 
something  else,  if  we  are  to  exercise  our 
increased  leverage  over  current  and 
futiu-e  foreign  policy  Issues  with  the 
sense  of  responsibility  so  clearly  called 
for.  We  mxist  define  our  role  and  we 
must  stand  prepared  to  account  for  oiu- 
actions. 

If  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  prosper  in  the  era  of  the 
congressional  coup,  bipartisanship  will 
have  to  mean  a  sense  of  mutual  re- 
straint by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  This  and  subsequent  ad- 
ministrations have  no  alternative  but 
to  give  due  consideration  to  congres- 
sional sensibilities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  An  administration  prepared 
to  cross  swords  with  Congress  on  a  for- 
eign policy  issue  had  better  be  well 
armed  with  a  very  cogent  rationale  for 
its  decisions.  Despite  the  evidence  of 
the  past  week,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
Congress  can  be  convinced,  that  we  can 
be  backed  off  opposition  to  a  policy  if 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  is 
soimdly  based  and  in  the  national  in- 
terest. But  we  have  served  notice  that 
our  support  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  bipartisanship  of  the  seventies 
must  be  a  dialog  of  the  concerned,  a 
sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  find  areas  in 
which  we  can  work  together,  to  resolve 
differences  before  we  are  forced  to  de- 
bate them  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to 
seek  openly,  with  courage  and  good  will, 
a  measure  of  consensus  on  where  this 
Nation  is  going  and  how  we  want  to  get 
there. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  some 
thought  to  these  considerations.  The 
foreign  policy  issues  we  have  debated  to 
date  are  only  the  harbingers  of  Issues 
to  come.  We  will  be  assembled  time  and 
again  to  decide  questions  involving  im- 
portant American  interests,  very  few 
of  which  will  be  amendable  to  easy 
clearcut  solutions. 

There  will  be  opportunities  to  assert 
ourselves,  to  score  against  the  adminis- 
tration, and  to  win  some  votes  back 
home.  But  more  important,  there  will 
be  opportunities  to  serve  the  interests  of 
global  peace  and  stability  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  this  and  other  nations.  It  Is 
an  opportunity  we  dare  not  neglect. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  THE  FI- 
NANCIAL PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEES  IN  INDIANA 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next    few   months,    the   Congress   will 
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again  be  discussing  the  renewal  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  In  the  last  3  months  1 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  revenue  sharing  with  the 
township  trustees  in  Indiana's  Second 
District.  During  the  second  state  of  the 
district  meeting,  I  met  with  the  elected 
officials,  including  mayors,  town  coun- 
cilmen,  county  commissioners,  and 
township  trustees,  to  discuss  the  up. 
coming  debates  in  the  Congress  on  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Mr.  James  F.  Ginther,  president  of 
the  Indiana  Township  Trustees  Associa- 
tion, recently  stated  that  the  revenue 
sharing  program — 

Was  never  more  needed  than  at  present 
In  view  of  the  frozen  tax  rate  In  Indiana 
the  recession.  Inflation  and  Job  lay  offg 
across  the  State,  Revenue  Sharing  funds  are 
desperately  needed  now  more  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past. 

I  greatly  appreciate  his  comments  on 
revenue  sharings,  as  well  as  the  count- 
less number  of  township  trustees  who 
responded  to  my  letter  and  question- 
naire. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  would  like  to  print  my  let- 
ter to  the  township  trustees,  and  Mr. 
James  P.  Ginther's  very  preceptive  re- 
sponse. They  are  reprinted  as  follows: 

Dear  Township  Tbustee:  I  am  writing 
you  because  I  am  deeply  concerned  aboiiS 
the  potential  cancellation  of  all  revenue 
sharing  funds  for  township  governmenti 
and  township  trustees  in  Indiana  and  the 
Middle  West. 

A  recent  Brookings  Institution  study  en- 
titled  "Monitoring  Revenue  Sharing,"  stated 
that  "small  municipal  and  township  units 
should  be  eliminated."  especially  in  rural 
Midwestern  and  New  England  areas.  The 
consolidation  model  Is  urged  by  many  per- 
sons who  feel,  I  believe  Incorrectly,  that 
township  trustees  provide  only  limited 
services,  that  their  duties  are  duplicated  by 
other  governmental  levels,  and  that  govern- 
ment could  be  more  effective  If  they  were 
eliminated.  Of  all  the  states  In  the  Middle 
West,  Indiana  would  feel  the  greatest  im- 
pact If  legislation  were  passed  that  eUml- 
nated  revenue  sharing  funds  for  township 
government. 

It  Is  my  firm  beUef  that  the  township 
trustees  provide  a  much  needed  and  useful 
service  to  their  constituents  throughout 
the  State  of  Indiana.  In  my  conversations 
with  several  township  trustees,  they  have 
stressed  their  responslbUltles  for  public 
safety.  Including  Are  fighting,  ambulance 
service,  health  and  safety  factors,  and  es- 
tablishing contracts  for  waste  dlsposaL 
Other  trustees  have  stressed  their  general 
responsibility  for  assistance  to  the  poor  or 
the  unemployed,  which  includes  providing 
for  the  physical  and  psychological  needs  of 
citizens.  Still  other  trustees  pointed  out 
their  responsibilities  necessary  and  In  my 
Judgment  should  not  be  eliminated. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  provide  between  10  and  20  percent 
of  the  township  trustee's  budget.  If  these 
funds  were  withdrawn,  advanced  planning 
could  possibly  be  snarled  and  plans  for 
capital  Investment  upset.  By  curtailing 
much  needed  funds  for  the  trustees,  it  would 
handicap  their  capacity.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  either  service  would  have 
to  be  reduced  or  taxes  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased. I  think  either  choice  would  be 
catastrophic. 

During  the  spring  of  1976,  the  question  of 
state  and  local  finances  and  revenue  sharing 
will  come  before  the  Intergovernmental 
Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tion Committee.  At  this  time,  I  suspect  that 
proposals  will  be  brought  forth  to  eliminate 
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revenue  sharing  for  small  governmental 
units  such  as  tovraships.  I  have  requested 
yme  to  testify  before  the  committee  on 
these  two  occasions.  But  I  need  your  help 
m  am  to  adequately  represent  the  interest 
of  local  governments  In  the  Second  District. 
I  would  ask  that  you  take  a  few  moments 
from  your  busy  schedule  to  complete  the 
foUowlng  questionnaire. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  township  trustee 
Is  the  government  closest  to  the  people.  The 
offlce  should  neither  be  eliminated  nor 
rtrlpped  of  its  financial  resources.  I  wUl 
work  very  hard  to  see  that  the  Interests  of 
local  governments  are  represented  in  Wash- 
ington. I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  co- 
operation and  assistance  In  this  very  im- 
portant matter. 
Sincerely, 
Flotd  FITHIAN,  Your  Congressman. 

James  P.  Ginther,  Trustee, 
Lake  County.  Ind..  June  1. 1957. 
Hon.  Floyd  J.  Pithian, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ptthian:  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  1,  1975,  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  your  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  operation  and  performance 
of  the  Township  Trustee  offlce  in  Indiana. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  every  statement  In 
your  letter  and  especially  the  thought  that 
the  Township  Trustee  system  should  be 
strengthened,  since  it  is  one  of  the  units  of 
government  closest  to  and  most  responsive 
to  the  people. 

At  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  conference  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  in  Pebruary,  some  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  federal,  state,  and  local  offi- 
cials participating  were  asked  to  express  their 
opinions  concerning  intergovernmental  re- 
lations. The  most  emphatic  opinion  stated 
by  almost  all  the  participants,  including  my- 
self. Democratic  and  Republican  alike,  was 
that  It  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  decen- 
tralize government.  The  trend  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's,  fostered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, toward  consolidation  of  smaller  local 
governmental  units  Into  larger  ones,  has  not 
resulted  in  either  a  more  efficient  or  more 
economical  operation  of  government.  It  has, 
in  fact,  created  more  bureaucracies  and  fur- 
ther removed  the  governmental  process  from 
direct  control  by  our  citizens.  The  partici- 
pants of  that  conference  strongly  urged  a 
reversal  In  the  trend.  The  message  was  loud 
and  clear — wherever  and  whenever  possible, 
strengthen  the  local  units,  since  they  are 
closer  to  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
which  I  submitted  at  this  conference.  It 
turned  out  that  my  thoughts  and  opinions 
were  shared  by  almost  all  the  participants, 
and  we  were  all  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
our  concerns  were  so  similar,  considering  the 
diversity  of  our  backgrounds. 

I  can  understand  the  Brookings  Institute 
recommendation  that  the  tovsmshlp  units  be 
removed  from  participation  in  the  Revenue 
Sharing  funding.  It  is  consistent  with  their 
past  preference  for  the  elimination  of  small- 
er units  of  government  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  as  many  as  possible  into  larger  units. 
Their  thinking  Is  that  If  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment Is  operated  on  a  conservative  spending 
basis.  If  the  budget  is  not  Increased  every 
year,  then  something  Is  wrong  with  that 
operation  In  their  eyes,  and  the  unit  of 
government  should  be  eliminated. 

For  your  information,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Towns  and  Town- 
ship Officials  In  Pennsylvania  on  May  3rd, 
It  was  stated  that  ACIR  had  testified  iaefore 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  recommending  the 
elimination  of  small  units  of  government 
from  Revenue  Sharing.  If  thU  Information 
Is  correct,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  accept  or 
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understand  their  position.  Prom  Chairman 
Merrlam  on  down,  they  seem  to  agree  with 
the  conferees  that  the  best  way  to  help  this 
participatory  form  of  government  survive, 
was  by  strengthening  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. Por  the  ACIR  to  go  totally  against 
the  consensus  of  the  conference  that  they 
themselves  sponsored  and  adopt  a  position  In 
opposition  to  the  general  will  as  expressed 
by  the  conferees,  seems  unbelievable  to  me. 
If  not  Impossible. 

In  Indiana,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  Township  Trustees  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  poor  relief.  This  Is  a  temporary, 
emergency  type  of  assistance  as  compared 
to  the  services  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  which  handles  cases  of  a  more 
continuing  nature.  They  do  not  duplicate 
or  overlap  their  services.  If  an  Individual 
quaUfies  for  Public  Welfare,  he  or  she  Is 
sent  to  that  offlce.  In  Indiana,  It  can  take 
from  three  to  six  months  for  an  Individual 
to  be  certified  as  a  welfare  recipient.  If  the 
person  Is  in  Immediate  need,  the  trustees 
offices  are  generally  able  to  certify  and  give 
aid  that  same  day.  As  a  general  practice,  the 
Welfare  Department  sends  applicants  to  the 
Trustees  for  aid  while  awaiting  certification 
by  the  DPW. 

During  the  recent  food  stamp  crises  In 
Lake  County  when  a  breakdown  in  the  com- 
puterization process  left  thovisands  of  wel- 
fare recipients  without  food  stamps  for  over 
four  months,  the  Trustees,  without  any 
warning  of  the  Impeding  crisis,  were  able  to 
Immediately  take  care  of  those  In  need.  In 
addition,  the  DPW  continually  assured  the 
Trustees  that  the  crisis  would  definitely  t>e 
over  "next  week"  and  that  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  us  to  hire  additional 
personnel  to  handle  the  tremendous  Increase 
In  our  case  load.  The  remarkable  thing  was 
that  the  Trustees  offices  were  fiexlble  enough 
to  handle  an  Increase  In  case  load  of  up  to 
ten  times  normal  with.  In  most  instances, 
no  Increase  In  personnel.  Because  of  this 
tremendous,  unexpected  expendltxire  of 
funds  to  provide  assistance  to  these  food 
stamp  recipients  during  this  crisis,  many 
Trustees  throughout  the  state  used  their 
entire  year's  budget  by  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  this,  together  with  our  splraling 
inflation,  recession,  and  a  high  percentage 
of  Job  layoffs,  has  left  many  Trustees  oper- 
ating In  the  red  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years.  They  are  now  more  dependent  on 
Revenue  Sharing  Funds  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Revenue  Sharing  program  began, 
and  this  situation  will  undoubtedly  worsen 
over  the  next  year.  This  certainly  Is  another 
valid  reason  why  the  Township  Trustees 
must  continue  to  participate  in  the  Revenue 
Sharing  program. 

The  offlce  of  Tovsmshlp  Trustee  In  Indiana 
Is  designed  by  state  law  to  be  flexible  enough 
to  provide  whatever  services  are  lacking  in 
their  area.  If  an  area  has  no  emergency  am- 
bulance service,  volunteer  fire  equipment, 
recreation  program  or  park  facilities.  Indi- 
gent cemeteries,  clvU  defense.  Job  develop- 
ment, drug  abuse  program,  waste  disposal 
system,  rapid  transit  or  bxis  transportation, 
or  whatever  the  need,  the  Trustees  office  was 
Intended  to  be  fiexlble  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  particular  area.  In  addition. 
In  most  areas  of  the  state,  the  Township 
Trustee  is  the  government  official  closest  to 
the  people  of  his  area  and  therefore  more 
aware  of  their  needs.  The  wide  variety  of 
services  Initiated  by  the  Township  Trustees 
In  Indiana  as  a  result  of  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act,  is  ample  demonstration  of  this  fact. 
As  president  of  the  Indiana  Township 
Trustees  Association,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
how  grateful  we  all  are  for  your  Interest  and 
concern  in  this  matter.  I  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  to  see  that 
the  Township  Trustees  are  not  eliminated 
from  the  Revenue  Sharing  program.  The 
survival  of  this  participatory  form  of  govern- 
ment depends  to  a  great  extent,  I  believe,  on 
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the  elimination  of  bureaucracy  wherever 
possible,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  local 
units  of  government.  If  there  Is  anything  I 
can  do  to  help  you  in  this  effort,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  me. 

With  deepest  appreciate  for  all  your  efforts 
In  this  common  cause,  I  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  P.  Ginther, 
President,  Indiana  Township  Trustees 
Association. 


SOVIET  GUESTS  MUST  FOLLOW  U.S. 
VALUES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent visit  of  the  famed  Bolshoi  Ballet 
troupe  to  Los  Angeles  resulted  in  a  most 
tinfortunate  episode.  By  sharing  the  Los 
Angeles  experience  with  my  colleagues, 
I  hope  to  prevent  other  American  com- 
munities from  finding  themselves  unwit- 
ting participants  in  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights. 

When  the  Bolshoi  was  scheduled  to 
perform  at  the  Shrine  Auditorium  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Jewish  Federation  Coim- 
cil's  Commission  on  Soviet  Jewry  ar- 
ranged to  pay  for  a  full  page  advertise- 
ment in  the  ballet  program.  Also,  ads 
were  taken  out  by  others  calling  atten- 
tion to  tiie  availability  of  Alexandr  Sol- 
zhenitzyn's  book,  "The  Gulag  Archipel- 
ago," and  the  forthcoming  appearance 
of  Russian  refugee  dancers,  the  Panovs, 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  Jewish  Federation  Council  ad  was 
courteous,  sensitive,  and  tasteful.  More 
than  half  the  page  was  devoted  to  the 
word  "Shalom"  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
statement  "Welcome  to  the  Bolshoi  Bal- 
let." Of  course,  the  ad  was  intended  to 
convey  more  than  a  simple  welcome.  The 
text  went  on  to  say: 

We  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  beauty  of 
the  ballet  with  the  repression  of  culture  aiid 
freedom.  Both  are  products  of  the  Ui*.S.R. 

The  ad  further  protested  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  Jews  and,  especially,  the  barriers 
set  up  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  block 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate.  The  ad  con- 
cluded by  urging  readers  to  write  or  send 
the  advertisement  to  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy in  Washington. 

The  Jewish  Federation  Council  ad, 
along  with  the  ad  for  the  Solzhenitzyn 
book  and  the  Panov  recital,  were  all  paid 
for  and  printed.  On  opening  night,  the 
programs  were  distributed  with  all  three 
ads.  On  the  second  night,  after  pressure 
had  been  brought  to  bear  by  the  baUet's 
American  management,  the  Hurok  Or- 
ganization, and  the  officials  of  the  Shrine 
Auditorium,  the  pages  bearing  the  ads 
were  torn  out.  The  programs  were  dis- 
tributed with  the  last  two  pages  missing. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  justification  for 
this  brutal  act  of  censorship.  The  ballet 
program  always  features  paid  advertis- 
ing. The  Jewish  Federation  Council  has 
as  much  right  to  advertise  as  do  the  chic 
restaurants  and  dress  shops. 

Apparently,  Hurok  officials  and  Shrine 
Auditorium  management  felt  they  had  a 
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right — perhaps  even  duty? 
visiting    Soviet    troupe 
offensive  or  embarassing. 
right  of  Americans  to  freedom 
sion  is  a  far  more  sacred 
mistaken  notion  of  "courtesy 

The  protest  ad  was  not 
went  out  of  Its  way  to  pay 
artistic  talent  of  the  great 
seF>arate  the  dancers  from 
ment. 

I  share  the  belief  of  those 
the  protesting  ads,  as  well 
picketed  the  ballet,  that 
separate  detente  from 
ness  of  the  evils  of  the  Soviet 
is  immoral  to  enjoy  Soviet 
without  maintaining  a 
sciousness  of  the  massive 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet 

As  for  the  Soviet  perfom|ers 
emments,   they  must 
country  is  organized 
ently  from  theirs.  They 
the  sterile  and  obedient  a 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  accompany 
visits  to  free  lands.  What 
public  distiu"bance,  disturbing 
an  act  against  the  state,  o 
the  Soviet  Union,  may  ver^ 
the  United  States,  conduct 
by  the  first  amendment  to 
tution. 

The  value  of  detente  will 
rather  than  diminished,  if 
sians  come  to  know  that 
travel  in  the  West,  they 
men,  women,  and  even  smfciU 
passionately  concerned  abqut 
of  Sonet  Jewry  and  the 
rights  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
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CONSERVATION   AND  (IAPITAL; 
TODAYS   CHALLEI'GES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Friday,  August  1,  t^75 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penn.^'lvan 
Speaker,  the  vulnerability  ol 
can  economy  brought  on  b^ 
depletion  of  our  mineral  resc  urce 
a  matter  of  continuing  conpern 
of  us.  We  are  not  immune  to 
any  sense  of  the  word.  If  we 
come  our  susceptibility  to 
going  to  require  an  extensiMJe 
ing  of  our  thinking  in  regard  ... 
growth  and  the  establishme;  it 
ethic  by  which  to  counsel  ou:  • 
on  the  health  of  our  economip 

This  need  for  change  in 
and  action  has  been  aptly  stated 
D.  Weisse,  vice  president  o: 
Corp.  I  call  to  the  attention 
leagues  his  comments  for  th|c 
Management  Associations, 
them    to   carefully   consider 
points  presented: 

conskrvation  and  capital:  todat's 

Challenges 

(By  Peter  D.  Weisse) 

Between  now  and  the  year 
In  America  will  be  faced  with 
dented  challenges  of,  on  one 
with  growing  scarcities  In  the 
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mineral  resources  and,  at  the  same  time, 
stimulating  the  growth  of  new  sources  of 
business  capital.  It  Is  a  new  era  for  all  of  mb 
In  the  business  community — and  for  the  na- 
tion as  well.  Unlike  many  of  the  situations 
we  faced  In  the  past,  today's  are  especially 
critical  because  mineral  shortages  and  capi- 
tal depletion  are  directly  related  to  other, 
wide-ranging  economic  problems. 

As  evidence  of  the  severity  of  these  prob- 
lems, we  have  only  to  consult  the  massive 
two-year  study  recently  completed  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  subject 
of  growing  mineral  shortages.  The  study  re- 
ports that  "many  nations  face  the  prospect 
of  a  series  of  shocks  of  varying  severity  as 
shortages  occur  In  one  material  after  an- 
other, with  the  first  real  shortages  perhaps 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  away." 

And  as  last  year's  oU  and  energy  crisis 
dramatized,  the  United  States  Is  not  Immune 
from  these  shortages.  By  the  year  2000 — and 
even  before — our  industries  will  have  to  find 
substitutes  for  many  Increasingly  scarce  ma- 
terials. Including  chromium,  gold,  platinum, 
palladium,  and  tin.  And  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  U.S.  will  ever  reach  the  still-theoretical 
point  of  self-sufficiency  In  copper  production 
that  has  been  forecast  by  some  experts. 
Within  the  next  10  to  20  years,  the  world's 
Industrial  producers  must  also  begin  using 
substitutes  for  other  diminishing  resources 
like  helium,  mercury,  tungsten,  vanadium, 
sliver,  and  zinc. 

The  NAS  report  further  warns  Its  readers 
not  to  assume  that  America's  vaunted  tech- 
nology will  be  able  to  solve  most  problems  of 
materials  shortage,  even  through  substitutes. 
It  urges  that  the  U.S.  begin  now  to  empha- 
size conservation  of  energy  and  other  re- 
sources "to  a  degree  hitherto  unparalleled" 
In  our  nation's  history.  I  believe  the  message 
of  the  NAS  report  Is  clear:  We,  as  managers 
and  consumers,  are  going  to  have  to  get  rid 
of  our  long-held  "disposable"  and  "throw- 
away"  habits.  In  place  of  these  old  habits, 
we  must  assume  more  responsible  and  far- 
sighted  attitudes  if  we  are  to  make  better 
use  of  our  limited  resources. 

At  the  Cerro  Corporation,  our  $500  million 
metal  manufacturing  group  has  long  main- 
tained an  established  policy  of  using,  when- 
ever possible,  recycled  copper  and  zinc  that 
have  been  recaptured  from  scrap  metal  In- 
.stead  of  using  virgin  resources.  This  policy 
has  proven  advantageous  for  both  Cerro  and 
America  for  the  following  reasons : 

Products  made  from  recycled  copper  re- 
quire only  about  one-eighth  the  energy  re- 
quired to  produce  those  made  from  virgin 
copper. 

The  rerycUng  of  copper  and  zinc  does  not 
add  to  the  current  sulphur  dioxide  pollution 
problem,  whereas  the  smelting  of  most  mined 
ore=  does. 

The  increasingly  scarce  natural  resources 
of  copper  and  zinc  are  preserved;  also  pre- 
served are  the  huge  amounts  of  capital  re- 
quired to  develop  a  full-scale  mining  opera- 
tion. 

Recycling  tends  to  dampen  Inflationary 
pressures,  because  the  cost  of  dlsp)oslng  of 
throw-away  waste  is  growing  faster  than  in- 
flation. 

Of  course,  recycling  Is  only  one  of  many 
ways  en  organization  can  preserve  energy 
and  resources.  It  Is  up  to  the  management  of 
an  organization  to  decide  what  methods  of 
conservation  are  best  for  Its  particular  needs. 
Cities,  businesses,  and  other  organizations 
oon"erned  with  waste  removal  might  want 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  creating  a 
waste  recycling  program.  And  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—or any  level  of  government — ur- 
gently needs  to  provide  sufficient  economic 
incentives  for  firms  to  Initiate  the  required 
expansion  of  recycling  programs. 

Despite  recent  advances  in  the  recycling 
field,  there  Is  much  more  that  can  be  done 
to  preserve  the  precious  minerals  that  we 
have  left.  The  National  Association  of  Re- 
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cycling  Industries  reports  that,  generaUy 
industry  uses  only  61  percent  of  the  recover- 
able  copper  that  Is  thrown  away  every  day 
The  figure  for  recoverable  aluminum  is  onlv 
48  percent;  Just  42  percent  of  lead  is  re- 
cycled;  and  the  figure  for  zinc  (which  U  on 
the  NAS'8  "disappearing  within  the  next  20 
years"  list)    is  only  14  percent. 

Another  serious  problem  for  management 
over  the  next  quarter  century  will  be  the  con- 
tlnuing  high  rate  of  inflation  and  the  eflectg 
of  this  Inflation  on  America's  capital  pos- 
ture.  Caused  In  large  part  by  escalating  gov- 
ernment  services  and  record-breaking  gov- 
ernment  budget  deficits,  inflation  is  bring- 
Ing  about  serious  shortages  in  available  cap- 
ital for  Industry.  Future  business  expansions 
face  capital  shortages,  which  might  mean 
smaller  Increases,  or  even  reductions,  in  in- 
dustrial production  capacity.  This  develop, 
ment  could  eventually  prove  fatal  to  some 
major  corporations,  resulting  in  higher  un- 
employment  and  a  further  erosion  of  public 
confidence  In  business.  Since  huge  amounts 
of  capital  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
government  debt  financing,  Industrial  en- 
vironmental protection  construction,  and  the 
continuation  of  economic  growth,  there  may 
simply  not  be  enough  capital  to  go  aroimd. 

As  businessmen  and  Americans,  we  may 
have  to  eventually  settle  for  a  lower  econom- 
ic growth  rate  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  our  limited  capital  and  mineral  resources. 
This,  m  turn,  could  bring  about  a  substan- 
tial restructuring  of  our  priorities  and  life- 
style  In  general.  The  decisions  we  make  to- 
day will,  to  a  large  extent,  determine  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  country  for  decades 
to  come. 


RECENT  ACTS  BY  THE  COUNCIL  OP 
THE    DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  July 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
transmitted  to  Congress  several  pieces  of 
legislation.  They  are  listed  below,  to- 
gether with  other  council  acts  which  did 
not  refjuire  transmittal  to  Congress: 

Acts  Adopted  by  the  Coitncil  or  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia,  and  Where  Necessary, 
TRANSMrrxED  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
OP  Representatives  in  July,  1975 
Act  1-19.  To  amend  the  Air  Quality  Con- 
trol Regulations  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
relating  to  the  operation  of  Solid  Waste  Re- 
duction Center  No.  1.  Passed  by  the  Council 
May  13,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  June  19, 
1975.  Bill  No.  1-32.  Transmitted  to  Speaker 
July  2.  1975. 

Act  1-20.  To  repeal  the  law  requiring  every 
male  high  school  student  to  participate  In 
the  cadet  corps  of  the  senior  high  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Passed  by  the 
CouncU  May  13,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor 
June  19,  1975.  Bill  No.  1-49.  Transmitted  to 
Speaker  July  2,  1975. 

Act  1-21.  To  repeal  the  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  authorizing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Education  to  accredit  Junior 
colleges  operating  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Passed  by  the  Council  May  13,  1975. 
Signed  by  the  Mayor  June  19,  1975.  Bill  No. 
1-54.  Transmitted  to  Speaker  July  2,  1975. 

Act  1-22.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Campaign  Finance  Re- 
form and  Conflict  of  Interest  Act,  relating  to 
contributions  by  corporations  and  labor 
unions,  until  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  can  hold  hearings  and  Issue  a  pub- 
lic report  on  the  conduct  of  the  1974  elec- 
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tions  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  Passed  by 
the  council  May  27,  1975.  Signed  by  the 
Mayor  June  19,  1975.  Bill  No.  1-66.  Trans- 
mitted to  Speaker  July  2,  1975. 

Act  1-23.  To  define  certain  terms  for  all 
Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  CouncU  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  an  en- 
acting clause  for  those  Acts  and  Resolutions, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Passed  by  the  Coun- 
cU May  13,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  June 
19  1975.  Bin  No.  1-58.  Transmitted  to 
Speaker  July  3,  1975. 

Act  1-24.  90 -day  emergency  act  to  amend 
notice  requirement  for  rent  control  hearings. 
Passed  by  the  Council  May  27,  1975.  Signed 
by  the  Mayor  June  20,  1975.  Bill  No.  1-88. 
Emergency  acts  do  not  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Speaker,  but  take  effect  on  approval 
by  Mayor. 

Act  1-25.  90-day  emergency  act  to  extend 
the  dates  of  the  D.C.  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Reorganization  Act,  Including  the  July 
1,  1975  effective  date.  Passed  by  the  Council 
June  10,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  June  19, 
1975.  Similar  to  bill  No.  1-75,  which  was 
passed  as  Act  1-18  and  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  on  June  17,  1975.  Act  1-25  was  neces- 
sary because  Act  1-18  could  not  be  effective 
until  30  legislative  days  after  transmittal  to 
the  Speaker,  or  about  September  5,  1975,  if 
Congress  follows  Its  schedule  of  recesses. 

Act  1-26.  To  amend  certain  provisions  of 
Title  44  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  in 
order  to  regulate  public  conduct  on  public 
passenger  vehicles.  Passed  by  Council  May 
27,  1975.  Signed  by  Mayor  June  24,  1975.  Bill 
No.  1-17.  Transmitted  to  Speaker  July  3. 
1975. 

Act  1-27.  Establishing  a  D.C.  Conamisslon 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Passed  by  the 
Council  May  27,  1975.  Vetoed  by  the  City  Ad- 
ministrator on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  during 
the  Mayor's  absence  from  the  city  June  24, 
1975.  Bin  No.  1-25.  Transmitted  to  the  Speak- 
er by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  with  a  let- 
ter alleging  that  the  Mayor  cannot  delegate 
his  power  to  veto  a  Council  Act  and  the 
Mayor  is  deemed  to  have  approved  It,  July  28, 
1975. 

Act  1-28.  The  Fiscal  Year  1976  Budget  Act. 
Passed  the  CouncU  AprU  29,  1975.  Vetoed  in 
part  by  the  Mayor.  Veto  overridden  In  part 
June  10,  1975.  Forwarded  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  Congress  and  enactment  by 
Congress  as  an  appropriation  bill.  President 
is  expected  to  submit  the  budget  to  Congress 
in  September,  1975.  Bni  No.  1-46. 

Act  1-29.  Amending  D.C.  regulations  on 
public  assistance  payments.  Passed  by  Coun- 
cil May  13,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  July  7, 
1975.  Bill  No.  1-66. 

Act  1-30.  Amending  the  D.C.  Administra- 
tion Procedure  Act  to  remove  the  Council 
from  its  coverage  and  to  estabUsh  a  D.C. 
Municipal  Code  and  D.C.  Statutes  at  Large. 
Passed  by  Coxmcll  Jime  20,  1975.  Signed  by 
the  Mayor  July  10,  1975.  BUl  No.  1-1.  Trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  July  23,  1975. 

Act  1-31.  Establishing  a  D.C.  Boxing  and 
Wrestling  Commission.  Passed  by  the  Coun- 
cU June  17,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  July 
11,  1975.  BUI  No.  1-26.  Transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  July  23,  1975. 

Act  1-32 — 90  Day  Emergency  Act  regarding 
health  of  residents  of  Arthur  Capper  and 
Cordoza  areas.  Adopted  by  CouncU  June  24, 
1975.  Vetoed  by  Mayor  July  11,  1975.  Passed 
by  Council  over  veto  July  15, 1975.  Emergency 
Acts  are  effective  Immediately  and  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  for  30  legislative  day 
layover. 

Act  1-33.  Establishing  Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood Commission  areas  and  election  proce- 
dures. Passed  by  the  Council  June  24,  1975. 
Signed  by  the  Mayor  July  22,  1975.  Bill  No. 
1-87.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  July  25, 
1975. 

Act  1-34.  Revenue  Act  of  1975.  Raises  taxes 
In  16  categories.  Repeals  sales  tax  on  food, 
drugs,  laundry  drycleanlng  and  utility  bills. 
Net  tax  Increase  $50.9  million.  Included  la 
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the  repeal  of  the  1947  exemption  of  profes- 
sional businesses  from  the  unincorporated 
biislness  tax.  (A  Councjl  bill  to  reduce  the 
Impact  of  that  tax  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  CouncU  as  BUI  No.  1-169.)  Passed  by  the 
CouncU  June  24,  1975.  Signed  by  Mayor  July 
23,  1975.  BUI  No.  1-47.  Transmitted  to  Speaker 
July  28,  1975. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  REVISE  MEDI- 
CAL EXPENSE  DEDUCTIONS 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Ms.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  revise  the  medical 
expense  deduction  in  a  way  that  would 
simplify  its  reporting. 

Under  present  law,  the  medical  ex- 
pense deduction  is  complicated  by  sep- 
arate and  interacting  limitations  placed 
upon  the  basic  deduction  and  two  of  its 
components — drugs  and  medical  insur- 
ance. The  deduction  is  allowed  for  the 
expenses  of  medical  care  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  3  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income.  Dings  and  medicine 
may  be  included  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  1  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income.  Medical  insurance  is  sub- 
ject to  two  additional  calculations:  First, 
one-half  of  medical  insurance  payments 
not  in  excess  of  $150  may  be  deducted 
in  full;  the  balance  are  able  to  be  in- 
cluded in  other  medical  expenses  sub- 
ject to  the  3-percent  limitation. 

Consequently,  figuring  the  total  de- 
duction requires  one  calculation  for 
drugs  and  medicine,  another  for  medical 
insurance,  a  third  for  the  basic  deduc- 
tion after  adding  in  the  drug  and  medical 
insurance  components,  and  then  an  ad- 
dition for  medical  insurance  payments 
not  subject  to  the  3 -percent  floor.  This 
complication  produces  a  form  that  looks 
as  follows : 

Medical  and  Dental  Expenses  (not  compen- 
sated by  insurance  or  otherwise) 

1.  One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150) 

of  Insurance  premiums  for  medi- 
cal care.  (Be  sure  to  Include  In 
Une  10  below). $69.00 

2.  Medicine  and  drugs 250.00 

3.  Enter  1%  of  Une  15,  Form  1040.-.  179.66 

4.  Subtract  Une  3  from  Une  2.  Enter 

difference  (If  less  than  zero,  enter 

zero)   70.36 

5.  Enter  balance  of  Insurance  premi- 

ums for  medical  care  not  en- 
tered on  line  1 69.00 

6.  Enter  other  medical  and  dental  ex- 

penses: 

a.  Doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  etc 329.  00 

b.  Hospitals 240.86 

7.  Total  (add  lines  4,  5,  6a  and  b)_-  708.70 

8.  Enter  3%  of  line  15,  Form  1040.—  528.95 

9.  Subtract  line  8  from  line  7  (If  less 

than  zero,  enter  zero) 169.75 

10.  Total  (add  lines  1  and  9).  Enter 

here  and  on  line  36 238.75 

To  explain  the  calculations  Involved 
takes  many  lines  in  "Your  Federal  In- 
come Tax,"  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
booklet  which  is  supposed  to  reduce  in- 
structions for  tax  return  preparation  to 
their  simplest  form. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  most  of  the 
complexity  by  treating  drugs  and  medl- 
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cine  as  well  as  medical  Insurance  just 
like  other  medical  expenses.  The  1  per- 
cent floor  for  drugs  and  medicine  would 
be  eliminated  as  would  the  special  treat- 
ment for  a  portion  of  medical  insurance 
pajrments.  Instead,  both  expenses  would 
simply  be  added  together  with  other 
medical  care  costs.  The  total  would  then 
be  deductible  to  the  extent  it  exceeded 
2  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income.  These 
calculations  would  require  only  three 
lines  on  the  tax  form. 

About  40  percent  of  all  taxpayers  item- 
ize deductions  on  their  returns.  This 
group  files  over  25  million  returns  an- 
nually. Medical  expenses  are  an  impor- 
tant deduction  to  them.  In  fact,  tax- 
payers who  itemize  deductions  will  save 
$2.6  billion  because  of  medical  expense 
deductions  during  1976.  The  value  of  the 
deduction  is  particularly  great  for  lower 
income  families:  for  those  who  Itemize, 
medical  expenses  often  reach  10-20  per- 
cent of  Income.  The  average  deduction  is 
about  $3,000  in  the  $15,000  to  $20,000 
range. 

Because  of  the  complexity  now  in- 
volved in  calculating  the  deduction,  many 
people  either  resort  to  the  less  valuable 
standard  deduction  or  make  errors  in 
calculation  which  cost  them  money  in 
excess  tax  payments.  My  bUl  will  elimi- 
nate most  of  these  complications  and 
thereby  increase  the  attractiveness  of 
this  important  deduction.  Additionally, 
most  families  will  obtain  some  tax  saving 
from  this  bill.  A  family  with  income  of 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000,  for  example, 
will  save  about  $50. 

The  Federal  Government  will  lose  some 
additional  revenue  as  a  result  of  these 
changes.  This  loss,  however,  will  help 
those  whose  earnings  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  medical 
care  over  the  past  several  years.  These 
costs  have  risen  much  faster  than  the 
general  rate  of  inflation.  The  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  enacted  earlier  this  year  helped 
to  ease  the  burdens  of  increased  taxes 
and  inflation  on  families  who  qualify 
for  the  standard  deduction,  but  no  com- 
parable relief  was  extended  to  those  who 
itemize  deductions.  The  people  who 
qualify  to  itemize  because  of  large  medi- 
cal expenses  were  particularly  hiu-t  since 
they  caimot  deduct  any  expenses  which 
total  less  than  3  percent  of  their  income, 
nor  any  drug  and  medicine  costs  which 
do  not  exceed  1  percent  of  income.  Tlie 
tax  reductions  provided  for  in  my  bill 
will  go  to  these  families  since  they  will 
be  able  to  deduct  a  greater  portion  of 
their  drug  and  other  medical  expenses. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  bin.       

JOHN  ASTOR  CHOSEN  "PATRIOT  OP 
THE   YEAR" 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 

Speaker,  our  Nation  will  be  celebrating 
its  200th  birthday  next  year  and  much 
efifort  and  preparation  has  gone  into 
making  1976  an  inspiring  expression  of 
national  spirit. 
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John  H.  Astor.  one  of  my  constituents, 
from  Sayville,  N.Y.,  is  plasflng  an  ex- 
tremely active  and  impressive  role  in  this 
effort.  Mr.  Astor  has  recently  been 
chosen  as  "Patriot  of  the  Year"  by  the 
New  Spirit  of  '76  organization  In  Wash- 
ington. Not  only  is  Mr.  Astoi  a  recipient 
of  this  distinguished  award  bi  it  the  award 
itself  will  now  bear  his  nanie. 

I  would  like  to  share  wfth  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  on  July  27,  1975 
which  will  tell  of  the  meritorious  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  John  H.  Astor.  It  is  the 
participation  of  men  like  Mr,  Astor  that 
will  make  our  Bicentennifil  a  truly 
meaningful  celebration. 
John  H.  Astor  Chosen  "Patriot  of  the 
Tear" 

His  sterling  performance  In  s4fTolk  during 
the  past  year  has  won  Coast -to- Poast  honors 
for  John  H.  Astor.  of  Sasrvllle. 

Astor,  82,  who  has  set  an  efavlable  Suf- 
follE  record  In  promoting  the  Bennington 
edition  of  Old  Glory  as  part  of  the  nation's 
bicentennial,  has  been  chosen  "Patriot  of 
the  Tear"  by  the  New  Spirit  of  76  organiza- 
tion In  Washington. 

As  an  added  honor  for  .the  ^yvllle  man, 
the  annual  award,  which  was  I  atroduced  a 
year  ago  when  entertainer  Bo )  Hope  was 
chosen  the  recipient,  has  been  Renamed  the 
John  H.  Astor  Award. 


SOLO    15,000   FLAGS 
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Astor,  a  past  commander  of 
Wever  Post,  American  Legion,  of 
Counter  Subversive  chairman  ol 
American  Legion,  has  been  credited 
sale  cf  I5.0O0  Bennington  flags 

The    Bennington    flag   reputedly 
first  Stars  and  Stripes  to  be  ralst  d 
In  the  War  for  Independence.  It 
by  Col.  John  Stark  and  his 
In  a  battle  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
led  by  Lt.  Col.  Baum. 

Several  months  ago.  a  resolution 
by  Astor,  recommending  that 
Legion  posts  adopt  the  Bennlntt 
their  banner  for  the  bicentennial 
proved  by  the  Suffolk  Legion, 
fequently  adopted  by  the  State 
ganlzatlon. 

NATIOKAL    BiATLOITT 

On  Aug.  10,  the  same  resolutloi  i 
been  sent  to  the  governor  of 
be  submitted  to  the  National 
tlon  In  Seattle,  Astor  asserted 

Astor.  who  said  It  Is  his  hop< 
American  flag  flown  from  every 
country,    has    been    appointed 
Spirit  of  '76  organization  as 
tor  of  the  Bennington  Flag 

He  retired  about   15  years  agd 
sales  manager  for  the  National 
Co.  In  1972,  he  received  the 
Ice  Award  from  Suffolk  Comm 
and  Is  an  associate  member  of 
directors  of  DowUng  College, 

At   present,    Astor   and   Carl 
Patchogue.    representing    the 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  under 
by  the  Suffolk  American 
tennlal    Commission,    are 
for  the  county's  veterans 
observe  the  nation's  200th  birthday 
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HON.  PAUL  E.  TSOIfGAS 

or   MASSAC  HTJ  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfT ATI V ES 

Friday,  August  1,  1^5 

Mr.  T80NGAS.  Mr.  Speaier,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  a  great  many  words 
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have  been  spoken  in  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  prospects  for  a  just  and 
peaceful  solution  on  Cyprus.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  elcxiuent  speech  delivered  today  at 
the  European  Security  Conference  in 
Helsinki,  delivered  by  Prime  Minister 
Constantine  Karamanlis : 

Kaham-anlis  Speaks  in  Helsinki 

The  Conference  of  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation In  Europe  Is  an  Important  step  In  the 
efforts  of  mankind  to  bring  some  order  and 
reason  Into  International  life. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  ten  principles 
were  drafted  In  such  a  way  as  to  cope  with  a 
variety  of  possibilities  and  with  very  com- 
plex situations.  They  are  both  clear  and 
flexible,  and  while  requiring  fuU  compUance 
also  suggest  alternative  solutions.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  principle  of  the  'Inviolability  of 
frontiers'.  In  this  area,  not  only  does  the 
flnal  act  exclude  violence,  but  It  also  provides 
a  remedy  for  iinfalr  situations.  By  adding  a 
phrase  to  the  text  of  the  principle  of  'sover- 
eign equality',  it  renders  possible  the  change 
of  frontiers  by  peaceful  means,  through 
agreements,  in  accordance  with  International 
law.  Of  course,  the  value  of  the  ten  prin- 
ciples, like  that  of  any  international  agree- 
ment, does  not  He  merely  In  the  language  of 
the  text — but  rather  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  and  in  their  con- 
viction that  Its  Implementation  Is  necessary. 
Tou  realize  then,  CJentlemen,  the  disap- 
pointment of  Greece  when,  exactly  a  year 
ago,  and  indeed  while  the  Conference  was 
still  at  work,  the  Invasion  of  Cyprus  took 
place.  The  armies  of  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Security  and  Ccwperation  in  Eu- 
rope Invaded  the  territory  of  another  mem- 
ber. So  we  all  witnessed  a  global  and  a 
priori  violation  of  the  ten  principles  which 
have  been  elaborated  with  so  many  exp>ecta- 
tlons  by  the  experts  of  the  Conference.  This 
placed  Greece,  and  Indeed  the  Conference 
as  a  whole,  before  a  crucial  problem:  how 
could  Greece  continue  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  Conference  while  force  was  being 
used  against  the  Republic  of  Cyprus?  And 
how  was  it  possible  under  those  conditions 
to  save  the  credibility  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  conference? 

Almost  all  the  members  of  the  Conference 
agreed  that , the  events  In  Cyprus  Impaired 
the  credibility  of  the  Conference  and  chal- 
lenged the  earnestness  of  Its  work.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  continue  Its  deliberations  In  a 
way  that  would  preserve  Its  prestige,  the 
Conference  h£id  to  take  Into  account  these 
events  and  provide  safeguards  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  which  were  blat- 
antly violated  a  priori  by  the  invasion  of 
Cyprus.  This  common  feeling,  which  was 
variously  expressed  during  a  meeting  of  the 
Coordination  Committee  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, moraUy  compelled  Greece  to  con- 
tinue Its  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  Conference,  with  the  reservation  that 
It  would  give  Its  "consensus"  to  the  Pinal 
Act  depending  on  the  coxorse  taken  by  the 
Conference. 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  phase  of 
our  work  and  we  are  preparing  for  the  cere- 
monial signature  of  the  Pinal  Act.  Tet  the 
situation  In  Cyprus  has  not  changed.  The 
violation  of  the  principles,  which  we  are  In 
the  process  of  adopting,  goes  on.  Nevertheless, 
Greece  decided  not  to  oppose  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  third  phase  In  the  firm  conviction 
that  she  was  thus  serving  a  wider,  suprana- 
tional cause,  and  In  the  hope  that  the  wrong- 
doer win  comply  with  the  Pinal  Act  and  re- 
store Justice  In  Cyprus.  This  would,  of  course, 
also  contribute  decisively  to  the  restoration 
of  Greece-Turkish  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion, In  the  necessity  of  which  Greece  believes 
very  sincerely.  Otherwise,  the  principles  will 
suffer  Irreparable  damage.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  sign  agreements  for  the  security  of 
Europe  and  simultaneously  uphold  a  state 
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of  Injustice  which  constitutes  a  threat  to 
peace  In  this  sensitive  area  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  underestimate  the  usefulness  to  the  world 
done  by  the  CJonference.  As  a  Mediterranean 
country,  Greece  halls  with  particular  satis- 
faction the  chance  given  to  other  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  nonmembers  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  be  heard  by  It.  We  regard  as  par- 
ticularly appropriate  the  Idea  to  let  the 
principles  governing  the  relations  among  the 
signatories  also  guide  their  conduct  towards 
these  countries,  with  whom  Greece  is  bound 
by  age-long  ties  of  friendship. 

The  results  of  the  Conference  In  the  fields 
of  human  contacts  and  exchange  of  ideas  are 
quite  satisfactory,  taking  into  consideration 
the  point  from  which  we  started.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  provide  the  basis  for  as  rapid 
an  expansion  of  those  contacts  as  possible. 
Economic  cooperation  will  be  further  stim- 
ulated. And  I  believe  that  in  this  particular 
field  the  United  Nations  Economic  Ctommls- 
sion  for  Europe  will  be  able  to  help  us  with 
its  experience  and  with  the  technical  Instru- 
mentalities required.  The  Conference  should 
perhaps  have  proceeded  with  greater  boldness 
on  the  subject  of  "confidence-building  meas- 
ures", which  deals  with  prior  notification 
of  military  manoeuvres.  Finally,  I  believe  that 
the  text  adopted  on  the  "follow-up"  is  a 
realistic  one.  But  I  am  convinced  that  our 
best  guide  for  the  future  should  be  our  ex- 
perience In  the  days  to  come,  combined  with 
the  courage  to  create  the  practical  conditions 
that  will  transform  International  life  into 
a  legal  order. 

Greece  came  to  the  Conference  with  these 
thoughts  In  mind.  I  would  like  to  hope  that 
the  Final  Act  will  contribute  to  the  prev- 
alence of  law  and  of  peaceful  procedures, 
and  that  it  will  prove  Instrumental  in  ex- 
cluding violence  and  In  securing  respect  for 
the  Independence  of  all  countries.  I  would 
also  like  to  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
Conference  will  contribute  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  state  of  mind,  which  will  not  only 
promote  the  implementation  of  our  basic 
principles,  but  also  permit  us  to  redress 
tragic  injustices  done  to  small  countries. 
Otherwise,  the  Conference  of  Security  and 
C:iooperatlon  In  Europe  would  not  be  entitled 
to  claim  that  It  has  truly  succeeded. 


U.S.  SIGNING  OP  HELSINKI  AGREE- 
MENT  REPRESENTS  A  BLOW  TO 
THE  CAUSE  OF  FREEDOM  FOR 
EASTERN  EUROPE 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  Ford -Kissinger  policy 
toward  the  3.5 -nation  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and 
the  American  signature  of  that  agree- 
ment. 

My  opposition  to  the  agreement  at 
Helsinki  is  based  on  three  propositions. 
First,  the  history  of  the  negotiations 
provide  irrefutable  proof  that  all  sub- 
stantial concessions  made  were  uni- 
lateral and  American.  Second,  the 
agreement  clarifies  the  meaning  which 
the  Soviet  Union  attaches  to  detente, 
and  it  is  other  than  the  goal  of  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions.  Third,  the  agree- 
ment amounts  to  a  hundred  pages  of 
empty  rhetoric  and  declarations  of  good 
Intentions,  without  any  firm  guaran- 
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tees  that  the  commitments  will  be  any- 
tiiing  but  illusory. 

The  initial  American  acquiescence  in 
the  Soviet  inspired  appeal  for  a  Confer- 
ence on  European  Security  was  under- 
standably   reluctant.    The    Conference 
would  ratify  de  facto  if  not  de  jure  the 
post-World  War  II  revision  of  borders 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  long  awaited  peace  treaty 
recognizing  Moscow's  postwar  incorpo- 
ration of  the  three  Baltic  States,  the 
Finnish  Province  of  Karelia,  the  eastern 
parts  of  East  Prussia  and  Poland,  Ru- 
thenia— formerly    part    of    Czechoslo- 
vakia—and the  Bessarabian  Province  of 
Romania.     Moreover,     the    Conference 
would  undoubtedly  cloak  in  amorphous 
language  a  form  of  American  recogni- 
tion of  Soviet  hegemony  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, a  reality  consecrated  by  American 
inaction  during  the  periodic  abortive  re- 
volts    in      Berlin— 1953— Poland— 1956 
and  1970— Hungary— 1956— and  Czecho- 
slovakia—1968.  The  tangible  gains  to  be 
expected  for  the  West  from  such  a  Con- 
ference, were,  on  the  contrary,  conceded 
to  be  minimal. 

American  participation  in  the  Eiu-o- 
pean  Security  Conference  was  therefore 
made  contingent  on  parallel  negotiations 
aimed  at  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions in  Europe  by  both  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  Further,  any  American 
signature  to  a  document  issued  at  Hel- 
sinki was  intended  to  follow  visible  prog- 
ress in  the  negotiations  for  force  reduc- 
tions and  a  Soviet  guarantee  of  the  free 
and  unimpeded  flow  of  information  to 
and  people  from  Eastern  Europe.  Finally, 
American  references  to  the  desirability 
of  noninterference  and  nonintervention 
by  European  Security  Conference  parti- 
cipants in  the  internal  affairs  of  Euro- 
pean states  invariably  included  a  refer- 
ence to  the  right  of  people  of  each  Euro- 
pean state  to  shape  their  ovm  destinies 
free  of  external  constraint,  without  con- 
dition or  reservation. 

All  three  preconditions  to  American 
acceptance  of  the  Helsinki  agreement 
have  been  waived.  First,  parallel  negoti- 
ations on  arms  reductions  to  procure  a 
more  stable  military  balance  in  Europe 
at  lower  levels  of  forces  and  costs  have 
foundered  on  Soviet  Intransigence.  The 
United  States  abandoned  under  Soviet 
pressure  any  effort  to  maintain  the  link- 
age between  the  Vienna  talks  on  arms 
reduction  and  the  Helsinki  negotiations 
on  European  security.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  thereafter  successful  in  changing  the 
name  and  purpose  of  the  Vienna  ta.Iks  to 
one  of  mutual  force  reductions — MFR — 
as  opposed  to  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions — MBFR.  American  accept- 
ance of  the  change  In  wording  repre- 
sented a  retreat  from  the  position  that 
troop  reduction  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  and  phased  and  balanced  as 
to  their  scope  and  timing.  A  mere  mu- 
tual, as  opposed  to  mutual  and  balanced, 
reduction  of  Soviet  and  American  forces 
in  Europe  would  tend  to  favor  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  the  latter's  geographic 
proximity  to  the  area,  particularly  if  a 
negotiated  U.S.  military  exodus  were  not 
matched  by  the  dismantling  of  the  So- 
viet medium  strategic  missile  force  tar- 
geted against  Western  Europe.  In  any 


case,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  proceed  with  serious 
negotiations  over  force  reductions,  since 
their  chief  objective,  the  ratification  of 
postwar  boimdaries  in  Europe  and  recog- 
nition of  Soviet  domination  over  Eastern 
Europe,  including  nonaligned  Yugoslavia, 
will  be  achieved  by  the  signature  of  the 
Helsinki  declaration. 

Second,  the  ironclad  guarantees  for  a 
wider  dissemination  of  information  and 
circulation  of  peoples  have  been  diluted 
in  the  declaration  to  a  mere  promise  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  "make  it  their  aim" 
to  facilitate  the  fiow  of  information  and 
people.  The  recent  Soviet  performance 
in  this  area,  in  particular  the  Soviet  re- 
sponses to  the  desired  emigration  of 
Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
attempted  liberalization  of  the  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia,  leaves  scant  hope  for 
genuine  cooperation. 

Third,  at  Soviet  insistence,  the  Hel- 
sinki declaration  relegates  references  to 
the  right  of  peoples  "freely  to  choose  and 
develop"  their  political  systems  and  to 
change  frontiers  "by  peaceful  means  and 
by  agreement"  to  a  section  of  the  decla- 
ration of  principles  separate  from  the 
statement  on  the  inviolability  of  fron- 
tiers. To  those  familiar  with  the  often 
obscure  and  arcane  argot  of  diplomacy, 
such  a  division  clearly  signifies  Soviet 
disparagement  of  any  gestures  toward 
liberalization    of    domestic    regimes    in 
Eastern  Europe  or  toward  foreign  poli- 
cies independent  of  Moscow.  Or,  to  put 
it  less  euphemistically,  it  represents  offi- 
cial American  toleration  of  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine  and  a  carte  blanche  for  further 
Soviet  encroachments  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  ignominious  American  retreat  be- 
fore Moscow  only  serves  to  underline  the 
observation  of  Charles  Bohlen,  former 
American    ambassador    to    the    Soviet 
Union,  that  Moscow's  diplomatic  posture 
toward  the  West  in  the  postwar  period 
amounts  to  a  chronic  refrain  of  "What's 
ours  is  ours,  and  what's  yours  is  negoti- 
able." 

The  second  basis  for  my  opposition  to 
the  Helsinki  declaration  is  the  ominous 
divergence  between  Soviet  and  American 
Interpretations  of  detente.  The  West 
appears  regrettably  to  be  wallowing  in  a 
false  sense  of  its  own  security.  The  his- 
tory of  diplomacy  provides  countless  ex- 
amples of  self-delusion  and  premature 
euphoria.  A  panoply  of  signed  agreements 
involving  alternately  lofty  rhetoric  or. 
worse,  one-sided  concessions,  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  genuine  rapprochement  and  a 
bilateral  conunitment  to  relaxed  tensions. 
The  Efelsinki  declaration  contains  no 
enforcement  mechanism.  And  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  is  overtly  con- 
spiring by  force  and  subversion  to 
undermine  democracy  in  Portugal  si- 
multaneously as  it  pledges  noninterfer- 
ence and  nonintervention  in  other  coun- 
tries' Internal  affairs  at  Helsinki,  this 
Is  a  glaring  omission.  President  Ford's 
and  Secretary  Kisshiger's  failure  to  ob- 
tain a  commitment  from  Moscow  to  re- 
frain from  interfering  with  Portugal's 
Indigenous  evolution  towards  democracy 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  signature  of  the 
Helsinki  accord  Is  inexcusable.  Soviet 
actions  In  Portugal  tend  to  belle  the 
prevailing  perceptions  in  American  gov- 
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ernlng  circles  that  Soviet  motives  have 
changed  from  an  offensive  preoccupa- 
tion with  accelerating  the  dissolution  of 
NATO  and  with  accentuating  trends 
toward  loosening  the  Western  aUlance 
to  a  defensive  posture  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing the  further  erosion  of  Soviet  power 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  erasing  the  re- 
maining effects  of  the  Prague  Spring  of 
1968. 

My  flnal  and  third  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  soundness  of  the  agreement 
Is  its  obsession  with  vague  promises  and 
accommodating  language  of  an  inscru- 
table and  often  contradictory  nature  at 
the  expense  of  a  discxission  of  tangible, 
substantive  issues.  Both  as  a  scholar  in 
the  1960's  and  as  National  Security  Ad- 
viser to  President  Nixon.  Dr.  Kissinger 
had  on  nimierous  occasions  offered  his 
prescription  for  a  policy  of  detente  that 
would  be  more  than  fleeting.  Its  primary 
criterion  was   the   avoidance   of  issues 
limited    to    ambiguous    promises    and 
bombastic  rhetoric.  In  the  interim  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  his  own  ad- 
monitions   against    negotiations    which 
eschew  concrete  issues  and  thereby  de- 
flect   American    energies    to    drafting 
statements  and  declarations  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  will  be  a  continuing 
source  of  disagreements.  As  the  Nixon- 
Kissinger  "Report  to  the  Congress  of 
1972"  expressed  it: 

The  mere  atmosphere  of  detente,  In  our 
view,  is  Insufficient — not  only  because  this 
Is  not  durable,  but  also  because  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate  measures  proposed  to  the 
name  of  so  vague  an  objective.  Moreover, 
general  declarations  open  to  major  disputes 
over  interpretation  are  of  Ulusory  benefit, 
and  possibly  even  dangerous. 


I  regret  to  conclude  that  the  Helsinki 
declaration  represents  an  unfortimate 
American  capitulation  in  the  name  of 
detente,  fails  to  come  to  grips  with 
sinister  Soviet  motivations,  and  is  suf- 
fused with  meaningless  rhetoric  and 
paper  promises  that  are  being  flagrantly 
broken  before  the  ink  on  the  parchment 
dries.  For  all  three  reasons,  I  cannot 
join  In  good  faith  with  the  Ford  admin- 
istration in  support  of  this  misguided 
adventure. 


DONABLE  PROPERTY  PROGRAM 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  donable  property 
program  has  contributed  immeasurable 
benefits  over  the  years  to  public  and 
nonprofit  programs  promoting  the 
health,  education  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  fiscal  year  1975.  distributed 
property  to  donees  that  had  an  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  over  $325  miUion.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  publicly  owned  property 
for  public  purposes  enables  the  tax- 
payers to  get  the  most  out  of  their  tax 
dollars. 

In  order  to  successfully  achieve  its 
purpose,  the  donable  property  program 
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naist  provide  for  equltabl ;  allocation 
and  distribution  among  ;he  various 
donees.  In  recent  years,  a  number  of 
programs  have  been  given  priority 
status  by  permitting  the  dii  rtributlon  of 
excess  Federal  property  lather  than 
surplus  Federal  property.  This  has 
caiiised  those  programs  wh  ch  are  en- 
titled to  surplus  property .  primarily 
health  and  educational  users,  to  suffer. 
Yesterday,  along  with  thu  Honorable 
Wm.  J.  Randall  and  the  Honorable 
Olsnn  English,  I  Introduce  1  legislation 
to  revise  the  entire  progran,  relating  to 
the  donation  of  surplus  peisonal  prop- 
erty. The  time  has  come  wh(  n  some  rea- 
sonable control  that  reintrocuces  equity 
among  the  several  doneefe  must  be 
adopted  if  we  are  to  protecp  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program. 

Our  bill  would  eliminate  the  donation 
of  any  excess  property,  restricting  it  to 
further  use  directly  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies.  Only 
surplus  property  would  be  Available  for 
donation. 

Under  our  legislation,  donable  property 
would  be  transferred  to  the  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  distribution  to  State 
governments  and  political  i  ubdlvlsions, 
nonprofit  organizations.  Fee  eral  grant- 
ees, and  Indian  tribes.  Dona  )le  property 
would  be  available  for  pu  )lic  health, 
public  safety,  education,  pailu  and  rec- 
reation, conservation,  and  e<  onomic  de- 
velopment. Federal  grantee;  would  be 
eligible  to  qualify  for  surplus  property, 
but  not  for  excess  property  af  is  now  the 
case. 

This  bill  modestly  expanlds  the  de- 
scription of  eligible  donees,  -estores  eq- 
uity to  the  distribution  proce  is,  and  uni- 
fies the  maintenance  of  inven  »ry  control 
and  accoimtability  in  the  State  agencies. 
The  Honorable  Bill  Randall,  chairman 
of  the  Government  Activitins  Subcom- 
mittee, expects  to  give  the  b:  11  high  pri- 
ority in  his  subcommittee  activities  in  the 
fall. 


THE 


THE  EXILE  CAMPS  OF 
ARCHIPELAGO:  THE 
EXPERIENCES   OF   THOMAS 
VIO  OF  BUFFALO,  NY. 


HON.  JACK  F 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Friday,  August  1, 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  o  'er  the  past 
several  years,  our  eyes  and  hearts — and 
hopefully  the  minds  of  most- -have  been 
opened  to  the  realities  of  th<  oppressive 
treatment  of  dissenting,  minority  points 
of  view  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  "rights"  set  f^rth  in  the 
Soviet  Constitution  and  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  praise  of  the  Soviet  system  by 
its  own  propaganda  organs  and  the  mis- 
directed, ill-informed  praise 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  lafid  of  near- 
ly 250  million  people  whert  even  the 
faintest  semblances  of  due 
we  know  them  and  as  we  inslstl  i 
In  the  West — are  nonexistent 

The  courage  of  men  Ilk'  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  and  Andrei  Sa  Oiarov  has 
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brought  these  realities  to  our  attention, 
and  they  and  many  others  are  continuing 
to  expose  the  harshness  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem— a  harshness  Inevitably  arising  from 
the  collective  paranoia  of  government 
and  Communist  party  officials  who  fear 
the  popular  will,  for  that  will  has  not 
been  allowed  to  be  freely  exercised. 

Yet.  the  experiences  of  these  men  and 
women  are  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  fully.  They  come  from  a  sys- 
tem so  very  different  from  our  own.  They 
have  a  vastly  different  heritage.  They 
speak  a  different  language. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly moved  by  the  recounting  of  life 
in  the  exile,  harsh-labor  camps  of  the 
Gulag  archipelago  by  Thomas  Sgovlo,  a 
resident  of  the  Buffalo  area,  who  miracu- 
lously, as  an  American-bom  exoatriate 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  lived  through  years 
of  imprisonment,  slave  labor,  and  terror 
at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  The  irony  of 
this  report  is  that  Mr.  Sgovlo,  an  Ameri- 
can raised  by  his  father  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  and  who 
voluntarily  went  to  live  in  the  "Workers' 
Paradise"  in  1933,  was  a  "good  Com- 
munist." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Sgovlo's  his- 
tory enlightens  all  of  us  further. 

Koltma;    "Sociaust  Realism" 
(By  Thomas  Sgovlo) 

I  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  on  October  7tn, 
1916  of  Italian  parents.  My  father,  Joseph 
was  a  revolutionary  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber. He  joined  the  Buffalo  section  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  1919.  My  older  sister, 
Angela  and  younger  sister  Grace  and  I  were 
raised  as  Communists  and  atheists. 

In  1930,  Joseph  Sgovlo  quit  his  Job  and 
became  a  full-time  Party  member.  He  was 
arrested  several  times  at  Conunle  disturb- 
ances and  flnaUy  sentenced  to  one  year  in 
prison  (Monroe  County  Penitentiary)  and 
upon  completion  of  sentence  ordereid  de- 
ported from  the  USA  as  an  undesirable 
alien.  At  the  time  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Young  Communist  League.  The  Buffalo 
branch  of  the  International  Labor  Defense 
and  the  ACLU  gained  for  him.  through  court 
action,  what  was  then  called,  "voluntary 
departure  to  the  Soviet  Union",  Instead  of  to 
Fascist  Italy,  bis  birthplace. 

My  father  arrived  In  Moscow  in  1933  and 
called  for  his  family.  The  International  Labor 
Defense  and  the  American  Communist  Party 
made  all  the  arrangements  and  paid  our  way. 
In  1935,  my  mother,  my  sister  Grace  and  I 
left  the  USA  for  the  "Workers'  Fatherland." 
I  had  Just  graduated  from  Buffalo  Technical 
High  School,  where  I  majored  In  commercial 
art.  I  left  America  thinking  I  was  going  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  only  four  years  to  study 
art  and  then  return  to  the  USA. 

We  arrived  in  Moscow  In  August,  1935.  My 
father  worked  at  Kaganovltch  Ball-bearing 
Plant  with  about  forty  other  Italians.  We 
were  assigned  one  room  In  a  third  class  hotel. 
We  had  our  meals  at  the  "House  of  Political 
Emigrants"  on  Vorontsovo  Polye  St.  There 
were  thousands  of  "Political  Emigrants"  in 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time — about  400- 
500  Italians,  about  a  thousand  Germans,  400 
Schutzbunders-Austrlans.  Latvians.  Poles, 
Yugoslavians  and  a  few  Americans.  All  these 
were  refugees.  Communist  and  Socialists 
who  were  given  asylum  In  the  USSR.  We  had 
our  own  clubs.  Jobs  were  found  for  us.  We 
were  fed  and  clothed  by  the  MOPRr-Inter- 
natlonal  Labor  Defense.  The  central  Head- 
quarters was  located  on  Ogaryeva  St.  In  Mos- 
cow. Each  nationality  had  it's  own  leaders. 
They  lived  In  the  plush  Hotel  Lux  on  Gorky 
St.  Their  portraits  hung  In  the  Foreign 
Workers'  Club,  the  International  Club  and 
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in  the  Hou'-e  of  Political  Emigrants.  We 
deified  them — Stalin  was  God;  Thaelmann 
Ercoll,  Dlmltrov  and  Pleck  were  the  Saints! 

My  dream  of  entering  an  art  Institute  was 
not  to  be.  I  did  art  work  for  the  Foreign 
Workers'  Publishing  House  and  studied  art 
in  the  evening. 

We  visited  factories,  educational  institutes. 
Red  Army  clubs.  We  made  speeches  through 
interpreters  about  how  bad  life  was  In  capl- 
tallsts  countries.  I  could  not  help  noticing 
how  Impoverished  the  common  Russian  was. 
We  saw  beggars  on  the  street.  The  char- 
woman In  the  House  of  Political  Emigrants 
could  not  afford  to  buy  a  glass  of  tea.  They 
drank  hot  water  and  nibbled  at  a  lump  of 
sugar.  AU  this  was  explained  as  a  temporary 
condition.  The  Revolution  was  still  young. 
Just  think  of  the  rosy  tomorrow. 

"THE    TXZHOV    PTTRGKS" 

In  January,  1937,  we  were  evicted  from  the 
hotel,  I  went  to  live  with  an  American  family. 
The  arrests  Intensified.  My  father  disap- 
peared. Many  friends  disappeared.  Meet- 
ings were  held  where  we  were  told 
that  so  and  so  had  been  arrested  by  the 
NKVX).  We  denounced  him  as  an  "enemy 
of  the  people."  The  next  day,  those  who  de- 
nounced were  arrested.  In  January,  1938,  I 
decided  to  try  to  return  home  to  the  USA.  I 
went  to  the  American  Embassy,  filed  for  my 
American  passport  and  exit  visa.  I  was  told 
It  would  take  some  time.  I  returned  on 
March  21st,  but  as  It  was  during  lunch  time, 
the  reception  clerk  told  me  to  retxirn  in  an 
hour  or  two.  I  left  the  embassy  and  acroBs 
the  street  was  stopped  by  two  NKVD  men  In 
plain  clothes.  I  had  noticed  one  of  them  In 
the  American  embassy  as  I  left.  They  told 
me  to  accompany  them  for  a  check-up.  I  was 
taken  to  the  50th  militia  precinct  and  placed 
In  a  corridor  under  guard  with  about  fifty 
others  such  as  I  who  had  been  detained  as  we 
left  various  embassies.  There  was  a  short  in- 
terrogation in  a  small  office.  I  hardly  spoke 
and  understood  Russian.  In  the  evening  we 
were  called  back  In  groups  of  three  Into  a 
black  limousine  and  to  Lubyanka  prison. 
Again  an  interrogation  and  Into  the  cellars 
of  Lubyanka.  I  was  hustled  Into  a  small  cell. 
There  were  three  other  occupants.  The  cell 
was  completely  bare  excepting  for  the  "par- 
asha",  the  latrine  bucket.  By  morning  the 
cell  was  crowded.  We  were  sitting  on  each 
other.  Early  In  the  morning  of  the  24th,  I 
was  called  Into  an  office  and  told  to  sign  the 
order  of  my  arrest.  Then  along  with  sixteen 
others  we  were  led  Into  a  courtyard  sva- 
rounded  by  high  walls  and  told  to  get  Into 
the  "Black  Raven",  a  van  with  the  words 
"Bread"  lettered  on  the  sides. 

TO    TAGANKA    PRISON 

After  a  day  and  night  of  going  through 
the  works,  finger  printing,  delouslng,  shaving 
of  all  hairs  on  body,  I  along  with  one  other, 
were  shoved  Into  a  cell  on  the  third  floor  of 
one  of  the  wings.  There  were  165  inmates 
now,  with  the  two  newcomers,  167.  In  tsarist 
times,  this  cell  accommodated  only  thirty 
Inmates. 

I  met  a  few  acquaintances  and  friends. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  were  foreigners  or  Rus- 
sians who  had  at  some  time  been  abroad,  had 
relatives  abroad  or  were  in  correspondence 
with  foreigners.  Most  were  accused  of  espio- 
nage. 

Prisoners  were  beaten  savagely  during  in- 
terrogation. I  was  called  to  interrogation  two 
or  three  times.  For  some  reason,  I  was  not 
beaten.  I  knew  of  three  other  cases  of  those 
who  bad  been  arrested  as  tbey  left  tbe 
American  embassy.  1)  Marvin  Volat,  bom  In 
Buffalo — arrested  la  the  early  part  of  March, 
2)  A  Russian  Jew,  Drelshbull.  arrested  In 
March,  and  3)?  (I  don't  remember  his  last 
name)  an  American  from  New  York  City  ar- 
rested In  March.  Surely  the  American  offi- 
cials at  the  embassy  must  have  known  of 
these  arrests.  I  wonder  If  they  at  least  ever 
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nrotested.  I  remember  many  more  cases  of 
^^ertwho  were  arrested  as  they  left  other 
SSi  embassies.  I  know  now  that  the 
Sd^  (Now  The  KGB)  was  fulfilling  It's 
S«k  of  rounding  up  free  labor  for  the  newly 
ooened  up  regions  of  the  far  north, 
'^f  left  Moscow  with  a  few  thousand  others 
m  an  echelon  of  cattle  cars,  seventy  men  per 
Sr  on  June  24th  1938  bound  for  Vladivostok. 
The  loumey  lasted  almost  a  month.  We  trav- 
eled mostly  by  night  and  stood  at  sidings 
during  the  day  for  secrecy. 

VLADIVOSTOK  TEANSIT  CAMP 

A  little  vUlage.  We  estimated  there  were 
80  WO  prisoners  there  In  July,  1938  No  one 
Sent  in  the  barracks;  they  were  infested  wlUi 
hedbuKs— millions.  There  was  no  place  on  tbe 
Z^d.  I  Blept  near  tbe  latrine.  We  were 
fed  a  spoonful  of  pea-kasha  and  a  piece  of 
gait  fish  Faculties  did  not  allow  for  enough 
drinking  water.  We  received  half  a  cup  of 
boUed  water.  The  salt  fish  made  us  XHiTBty 
and  we  drank  from  the  small  streams  which 
Wckled  in  the  camp  although  «iere  were 
siens  which  warned  us  not  to  drink  unboUed 
water  and  we  saw  cartload  after  cartload  of 
corpses  being  carried  from  the  Infirmary. 
They  died  from  dysentery  and  typhoid. 

In  the  cattle  car  I  was  assigned  to  on  the 
wav  to  Vladivostok,  I  met  a  Russian  Jew. 
Banchlk  who  had  been  In  Butlrkl  Prison 
to  Moscow.  Prom  him  I  learned  that  my 
father  was  arrested.  They  had  been  cell- 
mates. My  mother  and  sister  only  knew  of  the 
fate  of  my  father  In  1947,  ten  years  later, 
when  my  father  returned  to  Moscow. 

Mldnlte  of  August  2nd,  1938.  I  was  In  the 
hold  of  the  slave  ship.  Indlglrka.  on  the 
Jaoan  Sea,  somewhere  near  Vladivostok, 
bound  for  Dalstrol— (Kolyma).  There  were 
maybe  two  or  three  thousand  of  us  laying 
on  the  tiers,  five  story  high,  sleeping  plat- 
forms. It  was  black,  the  hold  wea  covered 
with  canvasses  because  we  were  to  pass  the 
southern  half  of  SakhaUn  Islands  which  at 
that  time  belonged  to  Japan.  The  blatnlye 
went  to  work,  plundering.  They  occupied 
the  upper  tiers.  We  heard  moans,  a  muffied 
scream  now  and  then.  I  laid  low  and  prayed. 
We  stoo<l  in  line  for  hours  to  go  upstairs 
to  relieve  ourselves.  They  only  allowed  two 
at  a  time  to  go  to  the  makeshift  contraption 
on  the  outside  of  the  ship.  By  the  way.  the 
Indlglrka  was  an  American  made  ship. 

Six  days  and  nights  we  wallowed  In  vomit, 
dung  and  urine.  When  we  landed  at  Bukhta 
Nagayevo  near  Magadan  at  night  we  Imme- 
diately felt  the  difference  In  tbe  tempera- 
ture It  was  cold,  although  It  was  stUl  Au- 
gust. We  waited  all  night  In  an  open  field 
for  our  turn  to  the  bathhouse  and  then 
went  through  registration  at  the  Magadan 
camp.  I  was  sentenced  to  5  years  as  a  SOE 
(socially  dangerous  element)  by  the  Ossoblye 
Soveshanl  NKVD  (Special  Session  NKVD) 
order  of  May  14th.  1938  In  absentia.  (I 
learned  this  during  check-up  In  the  cattle 
car  enroute  to  Vladivostok.) 

12    MONTHS    OP    WINTER 

Prom  Magadan  75  of  us  In  three  trucks 
with  armed  convoy  guards  were  taken  to 
our  destination.  OLP  Ravedchlk  in  the 
Southern  District  of  Kolyma.  Immediately 
upon  arrival  we  were  assigned  to  work  bri- 
gades and  to  work  in  the  gold  fields.  That 
same  day,  Jeffee,  an  American  Jew  from 
New  York  City,  committed  suicide.  We 
worked  a  twelve  hour  shift  and  then  those 
who  did  not  fulfill  their  work  norms  were 
forced  to  work  another  two  hours.  They  also 
made  us  do  extra  chores  about  the  camp. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  the  first 
frosts  began.  In  October,  winter  set  In.  We 
had  a  song: 

Kolyma.  Kolyma — 

Wonderful  planet, 

12  months  of  winter — 

And  then — summer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  describe  our  ejtlstence  In  Kolyma  would 
take  pages  and  pages.  And  who  would  be- 
lieve me?  However  I  feel  I  must  write  about 
It  because  there  wUl  come  a  day  when  the 
truth    wlU    be    known.    It    was    amusing   to 
watch  the  movie.  "One  Day  In  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denlsovltch".  AU  those  electric  lights, 
whereas   In  Kolyma   we   used  oil  lamps   In 
the  barracks.  The  prisoners  In  new  clothing, 
with  felt  boots  on  their  feet  and  no  patches. 
VThen  they  were  out  In  the  cold,  no  hoar- 
frost covered  their  faces.  There  was  even  a 
thermometer  In  the  camp— 40  degrees  below 
zero   meant   staying   In   the   compound— no 
work,  whereas  In  Kolyma  there  was  a  decree 
that   from   December    1st   to   June    1st   the 
prisoners    should    have    three    free    days    a 
month  and  when  the  frost  dipped  down  to 
60  degrees  Centigrade,  we  should  not  be  sent 
to  work.  This  was  theory,  but  In  practice 
I  never  heard  of  an  Instance  where  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  stay  In  the  barracks  because 
of  the  frost.  We  never  saw  a  thermometer, 
and  It  got  to  60-70  below  zero  Centigrade 
which  Is  90  below  Fahrenheit. 

Of  all  my  comrades  of  the  Moscow  trans- 
port that  arrived  In  Kolyma  with  me  I  only 
know  of  two  besides  myself  who  survived 
Kolyma  and  returned  to  Moscow,  1)  David 
Grlgoryevltch  Rovlnskl  and  2)  Michael  Elsen- 
steln,  a  hydraulic  engineer  who  worked  at 
his  profession  In  Kolyma.  The  latter  was 
a  graduate  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

For  about  a  year  or  two  I  stUl  remained  a 
Communist  In  my  convictions.  I  expected  to 
be  called  and  told  it  was  all  a  mistake  and 
I  would  be  freed,  but  then  reality  came.  I 
realized  It  was  Commimlsm,  Itself  which  had 
enslaved  us  and  I  found  God.  It  was  He, 
who  saved  me.  This  was  a  gradual  transition. 
A  series  of  miracles  occurred  which  saved 
me.  I  would  be  working  at  hard  labor  and 
on  the  verge  of  death,  when  I  would  be  called 
and  worked  Inside  as  a  sign-painter.  I  drew 
pictures  or  a  pencU  portrait  for  the  blatnlye 
(the  criminal  element)  I  tattoed  for  them. 
For  this  I  was  rewarded  with  an  extra  piece 
of  bread.  I  was  constantly  transferred  from 
one  camp  to  another.  Each  time,  farther  and 
farther  north. 
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WOLF'S    PASSPORT 

I  was  at  OLP  Chkalova,  the  7th  camp  In 
the  chal-UrllnskU  District.  (We  caUed  It  tbe 
Valley  of  Death)  In  March,  1943  when  my 
prison  sentence  of  five  years  ended,  but  dur- 
ing the  war  they  did  not  release  political 
prisoners,  and  I  was  freed  only  In  Septem- 
ber, 1946,  after  eight  and  a  half  years  as  a 
prisoner,  but  I  was  not  aUowed  to  leave  Koly- 
ma I  worked  as  a  "free-man"  untU  Febru- 
ary. 1948  In  the  Indlglrka  District.  I  re- 
turned to  Moscow.  Then  I  estabUshed  myself 
in  the  town  of  Alexandrov,  about  a  hundred 
kilometers  from  Moscow.  I  learned  from  my 
mother  and  sister  that  my  father  had  re- 
turned the  prevloiis  year  from  KOMI  SSR 
where  he  served  ten  years  and  he  died  three 
months  before  I  arrived. 

I  worked  as  a  slen  nalnter  and  painted 
fences  In  the  town  of  Alexandrov.  There  were 
many  ex-prlsoners  In  the  town,  we  traveled 
to  Moscow  Ulegally  on  Sunday  to  visit  our 
famUies.  If  caught,  we  would  get  a  two  year 
prison  term  for  violating  the  passport  laws. 

THE    PURGES    OF    1948-4  9 

There  were  rumors  of  another  purge.  The 
motherland  needed  lumber  of  which  there 
was  a  shortage.  The  price  of  lumber  had  gone 
up  tenfold  In  the  early  part  of  1948.  In  No- 
vember the  arrests  of  ex-prlsoners  In  Alex- 
androv began.  I  was  arrested  and  spent  a 
few  nights  In  Alexandrov  prison  and  then 
transported  by  Stolypln  railroad  car  along 
with  others  to  Vladimir  NKVD  prison. 

This  time  I  understood  Russian  and  spoke 
freely  I  was  investigated  for  four  months 
and  tortured  by  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  for 
two  weeks  at  a  time.  My  Interrogator  was 


Major  Yershov.  I  was  accused  of  espionage, 
treason,  counter-revolutionary  agitation  and 

activities. 

Besides  the  four  or  five  hundred  repeaters 
like  myseU  I  encountered  In  Vladimir,  I  met 
many  RussUn  ex-prlsoners  of  war  who  had 
passed  through  the  "filters"  In  1945,  been 
released  to  their  homes  and  now  rearrested  In 
1948-49.  „       . 

I  met  no  foreigners,  all  were  Russians. 
I  heard  of  no  cases  during  the  time  I  was  in 
Vladimir  of  prisoners  being  physically  beaten, 
we  were  tortured  bv  sleeplessness.  When  my 
case  was  closed.  In  April  or  May  of  1949. 
I  was  transferred  to  Vladimir  Central  prison 
where  I  waited  for  the  verdict.  In  July  I  was 
called  and  told  that  I  was  sentenced  again 
by  the  OSO  (this  time  MGB)  to  "eternal 
exile"  in  the  lumber  regions  of  Siberia. 

From  Vladimir  to  Gorki  prison  In  Stolypln 
cars.  It  Is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  repeat- 
ers I  met,  from  all  camps  In  the  USSR,  Vor- 
kuta, Karaganda,  Krasslag.  Kotlass,  Komi, 
and  others.  I  did  not  meet  a  single  survivor 
from  Kolyma. 

I  met  many  Russian  prisoners  of  war  who 
told  me  tales  which  I  did  not  at  the  time 
believe — of  Russians   bemg  forcefully  repa- 
triated to  the  USSR  to  their  death  by  the 
Americans — of  Russians  committing  suicide 
rather  than  returning  to  the  "Motherland." 
From  Gorki  prison  to  Kirov  transit  prison 
where    I    encountered   thousands   of   young 
newly  arrested  Poles  and  Lithuanians.  From 
Kirov  to  Krasnoyarsk!  prison  In  the  old  fa- 
miliar cattle  cars.  In  Krasnoyarskl  we  were 
"bought"  by  the  ■Krassdrev"  (a  timber  trust 
with  It's  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Krass- 
noyarsk).  We  were  placed  In  boats  and  up 
the  Yennlssel  River  to  Stryelka.  There  were 
women  amongst  us.  From  Stryelka  up  the 
Angara  River  to  the  Boguchan  District.  Here 
we  lived  as  exiles.  We  were  not  prisoners.  We 
had  all  rights  dl  Soviet  citizens   (theoreti- 
cally). We  had  to  report  twice  a  month  to 
the  MGB.  We  could  not  leave  the  district. 
The  only  Jobs  avaUable  were  In  the  lumber 
camps  or  worse  yet  In  the  collective  farms. 
A  few  lucky  ones  got  Jobs  as  accountants, 
an  engineer  or  two. 

I  worked  six  months  as  statistician  for 
the  lumber  company  (because  of  my  artistic 
abUlties)  then  fired  because  for  some  reason 
they  thought  I  was  a  Jew.  I  fired  stoves  in 
the  district  schoolhouse,  then  worked  as 
maintenance  man  for  the  district  "Palace  of 
Culture"  (a  one  story  log  cabin) .  I  worked 
as  a  Iximber-Jack  when  Stalin  died  In  1953. 
An  amnesty  law  came  out  and  I,  along  with 
many  others  was  freed  In  August,  1954. 

THE   ROAD    HOME 

I  returned  to  Moscow— had  a  hard  time 
getting  signed  In  my  mother's  apartment. 
A  new  law  had  come  out.  They  were  closing 
Moscow.  It  was  overcrowded.  In  order  to  be 
signed  in,  I  needed  9  square  meters  of  living 
space.  My  mother's  apartment  had  only  21. 
As  I  was  the  fourth  occupant,  my  mother, 
sister  and  my  niece.  If  the  apartment  had  36 
sq.  meters  I  would  have  been  signed   In. 

I  worked  as  an  artist  for  the  Komblnat 
Promgrafikl.  We  applied  two  times  to  leave 
the  USSR  and  we  were  refused.  It  was  a  long, 
arduous  task.  The  third  time,  my  mother 
and  I  were  granted  permission  to  go  to  Italy, 
her  birthplace.  My  sister  and  her  daughter 
were  allowed  to  leave  three  years  later.  We 
left  the  USSR  In  January,  1960. 


Some  op  the  Friends  I  Knew  Who  Dm  Not 
Return 
Joseph  Sgovlo— Arrested  In  Moscow.  1937. 
Died  In  Moscow.  1947.  Served  ten  years  In 

Komi  SSR.  .        .  .  „^ 

Alex     Shoplck— Polish     American,      from 

Pittsburgh,  engineer.  Died  In  Kolyma.   1939 

Of  19*0- 

Marvin  Volat— Bom  In  Buffalo,  arrested  in 

March.  1938  as  be  left  American  embassy.  I 
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cannot  say  for  sure  that  he  Is  ^ead.  I  know 
he  was  sent  to  Kolyma. 

Jaffee — American   Jew,   conmi  i 
In  Kolyma,  1938. 

Theodore  Cheskls — Russian. 
York  City.  Organized  a  group  of 
grants  who  sold  all  their  belongings 
the  funds  bought  American 
and  machinery,  went  to  the  t7SS|t 
thirties.    The    Soviet 
them  a  piece  of  land.  They  oi 
was  called  the  "American  Kolklioz 
lennle,  400  kilometers  from  Mo^ow 
was  the  Director.  Arrested  March 
witnessed  bis  arrest.)  Died  dur^g 
(etap)  to  the  camps 

Gerahonovltch — Jew  Communist 
Jersey,  was  with  me  In  Taganka 
In  the  camps.  His  daughter  Dor^ 
1949.  served  ten  years  In  camps 
exile. 

George  ? — Armenian  from  Ney 
to  USSR  In  late  twenties  or 
a  child  with  his  family, 
after  he  had  gone  to  the  Amerl()an 
Died  In  Kolyma.  1939. 

Webster — Canadian,  went  to 
early   thirties.   Worked   as  a 
construction  of  the  Palace  of 
with  me  In  Taganka  prison, 
camps. 

Vlnnlnl — Italian    communist 
grant.  Arrested  in  1938,  died  In 

Morelll — Italian  sculptor, -co 
emigrant.  Arrested  In  1938.  Died 

Guldo  Serlo — Italian  comm 
in  1937.  Died  in  the  camps. 

Mrs.  Serlo — Italian  communist^  Arrested  In 
1937.  Died  In  camps. 

Oarlbaldl — Italian  Conmiunlsl  worked  In 
the  Lenin  Library.  Arrested  In  1P37.  Died  In 
the  camps. 

Rlccardo  Pappa — Italian 
worked    in    the   Lenin   Library 

1937.  Died  In  the  camps. 
Banunzlo — Italian     Communis 

In  1938.  Died  In  the  camps 
Rlcclardl — Italian  Communist. 

1938.  Died  In  the  camps 
Carmelo  Mica — Italian.  Head  o 

Communist  League.  Italian  sectli)n 
the  Hotel  Lux.  Married  to  the 
the  Italian  Socialist  leader,  Arti^ro 
Vfas  one  of  my  cell-mates  In 
1938.  Was  tortured  and  physlca 
though  he  already  was  a  cripple 
two  bullets   In  his  spine  from 
fascists.  Died  In  the  camps. 

Guerra — Italian  Communist.  JArrested  in 
1937  or  38.  Died  In  the  camps. 

Romanuttl — Italian  Communist.  Arrested 
fascists.  Died  In  the  camp>s. 

Donatl — Italian.  Died  In 

Banchlk — Russian  Jew,  at  on< 
In  Philadelphia.  Died  In  Kolymf, 

Welntraub — Russian  Jew. 
Worked  at  the  Kremlin  parage 
1938.  Dl3d  In  Kolyma.  1939. 

Kramer — Russian  Jew.  Died 
1939. 

DrelshbuU — Russian  Jew. 
March,  1938  after  he  left  the 
bassy.  Died  In  Kolyma.  1939  or 

Kaplan — Canadian.  Died  in 

Valerl  Slmferlanov — Russian 
former.  Died  In  Kolyma.  1939. 

Llsyak — Pole,  my  partner  at 
tslonnl.  I  was  first  to  discover 
as  he  slept  next  to  me.  I  cov 
received    his   dally    bread   portlo^ 
Kolyma,  1940. 

Purtsev — Russian,  shot  and  kUled 
guards  at  Kuranakh-Salakh— ; 

Dmitri  Nlkandrovltch  Prokhoro^" 
In  1938.  Died  In  Kolyma,  194? 

Volodya  Zlmln — Throat  sUt  by  fce  blatnlye 
In  Kolyma.  194? 

Altschuler — Russian  Jew.  Died  lln  Kolyma 
1945.  "^ 

Gatchev — Bulgarian  Communlal,  friend  of 
Dlmitrov.  Died  la  Kolyma.  1940. 
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Davldenko — Ukrainian.  Died  In  Kolyma. 
194? 

Khomenko — Ukrainian — Died  In  Kolyma. 
194? 

Andrusenko — Ukrainian — Died  In  Koylma. 
194? 

Volkhov — Russian.  Died  In  Kolyma.  1939. 

Levin — Russian  Jew.  Died  In  Kolyma.  1939. 

Dr.  Ivanov — ^Leningrad  doctor.  Died  In 
Kolyma.  1939. 

Soldatov — Russian.  Shot  by  Tartar  guard 
named  Kulakov.  Olp  Ekspedltslonnl,  Kolyma, 
1940. 

Novlkov — Russian,  executed  for  attempted 
escape,  Kolyma,  1939. 

Oosha  Prossolov — Russian,  executed  for  at- 
tempted escape.  Kolyma,  1939. 

Mokhov — Russian.  Died  In  Kolyma.   1939. 
Zaxentretter — Russian  Jew.  Died  In  Kolyma 
1939. 

Ovchlnnlkov — Russian  boy.  Lived  near 
Mayakovsky  Square  In  Moscow.  Was  arrested 
after  he  left  the  Greek  Embassy  In  March, 
1938.  Died  In  Kolyma.  1939. 

Saxardl — Hungarian  Communist.  Died  In 
Kolyma.  1939. 

Nikolai  Splrldonov — Russian  from  Kharbln. 
Died  in  Kolyma.  194? 

Karl  Gutldze — Georgian.  Died  In  Kolyma. 
194? 

Petroslan — Armenian.  Died  In  Kolyma.  194? 

Polkmanls— Latvian  youth.  Was  brought 
to  Olp  Pobyeda,  Kolyma  In  1945  together 
with  thousands  of  others,  Russian  prisoners 
of  war,  Vlassov  men,  Krassnov  men.  They  all 
to  the  last  man  perished.  Died  In  Kolyma. 
Raped  by  the  old-timers,  blatnlye  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  also  by  SSers. 

Viktor  Nikolayevltch  Mlchelson — of  Nor- 
wegian descent.  Father  served  as  an  ofBcer  in 
Tsarist  army.  Viktor  Nikolayevltch  was  an 
Intellectual.  Graduated  from  the  Tbilisi  Uni- 
versity. Arrested  In  1938.  Served  ten  years  In 
Vorkuta  then  became  a  repeater.  Starved  to 
death  In  Boguchanl.  1952. 

Peter  Isaakovltch  Berkovltch — Latvian 
Jew.  Died  In  Boguchanl,  In  exile.  1954. 

And  many,  many  others  whose  names  I 
cannot  remember— others  I  am  not  certain 
are  dead. 
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STATEMENT  CONCERNING  VOTING 
RECORD 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  I  was  ab- 
sent from  Washington  on  official  busi- 
ness several  times  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  still  in  session.  At 
the  end  of  June  I  attended  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission's  annual 
meeting  in  London  as  an  official  observer 
for  the  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  I  then  participated 
in  an  inspection  of  the  onshore  impact  in 
Scotland  and  Norway  of  the  oil  develop- 
ment in  the  North  Sea.  As  a  result  of 
these  demands  of  official  business,  I  un- 
fortunately missed  votes  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  would  like  to  make  public 
for  the  benefit  of  my  constituents  how  I 
would  have  voted  on  these  issues  if  I  had 
been  present: 

Voting  Record 
H.R.  7001 — Nuclear  Regulatory  Authoriza- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  533)  pro- 
viding for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bin  to  authorize  funds  for  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission. 


If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  vot^ 
Tea.  ^ 

Roll  CaU  No.  326:  Teas,  281;  Nays,  1. 

H.R.  7001— Nuclear  Regulatory  Authoriza- 
tion. Long  amendment  to  bar  the  use  of 
funds  provided  under  the  bill  to  license 
nuclear  fuel  or  nuclear  technology  export* 
to  1)  countries  which  provided  nuclear  fuel 
to  countries  not  parties  to  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  2)  countries  which 
did  not  place  all  their  nuclear  facilities  under 
International  nuclear  safeguards. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
Yea. 

Roll  Call  No.  327:  Teas,  117;   Nays,  139 

HJl.  7001— Nuclear  Regulatory  Authortaa- 
tlon.  Scheuer  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  by  aircraft  of  plutonlum  untu 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  certi- 
fied to  Congress  the  development  of  a  plu- 
tonlum  container  capable  of  withstanding  « 
high-flying  aircraft  accident  without  ruD- 
turing.  *^ 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
Tea. 

Roll  Call  No.  328.    Teas,   165;   Nays,  79 

H.R.  7001— Nuclea.'  Regulatory  Authorlza- 
tlon.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $2225 
mllllo!!  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  1976  and  $52.75  mlUlon  for  the 
July-September   1976   transition  period. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
Tea. 

Roll  Call  No.  329:    Teas,  223;   Nays,  2. 

DAILY  VOTING  RECORD  FOR  MOND.\Y,  JTTNI  33 

Quorum  call,  absent. 

Roll  Call  No.  330. 

H.R.  6799— Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. Passage  of  the  Bill  to  revise  the  rules 
governing  federal  criminal  cases  Including 
pre-trial,  trial,  and  post-trial  procedures. 

If  I  have  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
Tea. 

Roll  Call  No.  331;  Teas,  372;  Nays  1. 

Quorum  call,  absent. 

Roll  Call  No.  332. 

H.R.  6676— Credit  Use  Reporting.  Adoptlim 
of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  511)  providing  for  House 
floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  obtain  reports  on 
loans  that  the  nation's  200  largest  federaUy 
Insured  banks  made  In  certain  categories. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
Tea. 

Roll  Call.  No.  333;  Teas,  238;  Nays.  151. 

Quorum  call,  absent. 

Roll  Call  No.  334. 

H.R.  6676 — Credit  Use  Reporting.  Passage 
of  the  blU  to  require  Federal  Reserve  Boaid 
to  obtain  reports  from  the  Nation's  200  larg- 
est federally  Insured  commercial  banks  on 
the  amount  of  loans  they  were  making  In 
certain  categories. 

The  President  did  not  take  a  position. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
Nay. 

Roll  Call  No.  335;  Teas.  183;  Nays,  205. 

H.R.  5358 — Railroad  Safety  Program.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  continue 
existing  federal  railroad  safety  programs 
through  Sept.  30,  1976.  Including  $35  million 
for  fiscal  1976,  plus  $8.75  million  for  the 
three  month  transition  period  to  Implement 
the  1970  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
Tea. 

Roll  Call  No.  336;  Teas,  387;  Nays,  0. 

H.R.  7500 — State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion. Passage  of  the  bUl  to  authorize  $853,- 
415,000  for  State  Department  operations  and 
programs  for  fiscal  1978. 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
Tea. 

Roll  Call  No.  337;  Teas.  336;  Nays,  46. 

H.R.  6334 — Peace  Corps  Authorization. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $88,468,000 
for  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
1976  and  $27,887,000  for  the  transition  period 
from  July  1.  1976  through  September  30, 
1976. 
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If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  had 
'"SS  NO.  338:  Teas.  303;  Nays,  70. 

DAILT  VOTING  RECORD  FOR  TUESDAY,  JUNE  24 

Quorum  call,  absent. 

Boll  CaU  No.  339. 

Quorum  call,  absent. 

RoU  Call  No.  340. 

«R  8070— Housing,  Space,  Veterans  Ap- 
nroDT^atlons,  Fiscal  1976.  Armstrong  amend- 
ment to  delete  aU  funding  for  a  ^ew  rentaJ 
sTiy  program  (section  8)  crea^  by  the 
1974  omnibus  housing  act  (PI.-93^83. 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 

^■^U  call  No.  341;  Yeas,  74;  Nays,  326. 
HB  8070-Houslng,  Space,  Veterans  Ap- 
^^nriations  Flscal  1976.  MUler  amendment 
r'e duce  f^r  -Lrket  rents-used  to  det^r- 
mile  the  amount  of  a  subsldy-under  the 
Son  8  rental  subsidy  to  75  P"cent  of 
Ke  established  by  the  Department  of  HUD 

"^nf  iad 'been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
Nay 


%  Call  No.  342;  Teas,  137;  Nays,  277 
RB.  8080-Houslng,  Space.  Veterwis  Ap- 
x,rnnriations  Fiscal  1976.  Passage  of  the  bill 
nppropHate  $51,429,024,000  In  flscal  year 
mftTiL  Department  of  HUD  NASA  Vet- 
erlns  Administration  and  ^^^'^^^^^'ij^^^: 
nendent  agencies  and  to  appropriate  $5,434.- 
^7  mS  for  the  three-month  transition  period 
between  flscal  1976  and  flscal  1977. 
U  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 

^RoU  Call  No.  343:  Yeas,  391;  Nays,  25. 

H  R  8030— Debt  Limit  Extension.  Passage 
of  the  bill  to  increase  the  "mporary  feder^ 
debt  ceiling  to  $577  billion  and  extend  it  to 

''Tf  i  hid'^been  present,  I  would  have  voted 

^^U  call  No.  344;  Teas.  223;  Nays.  196 

HR  8122-Publlc  Works,  Energy  Research 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  IS-'e.Abzug  amend- 
ment, to  McCormack  amendment  to  delete 

$849,115,000  in  funds  aPP'-^P^'^^fl  .*°,  *f,^ 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration for  flscal  1976  and  $221,925,000  for 
the  transition  quarter.  „„«.„h 

If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 

Roll  Call  No.  345;  Teas,  93;  Nays.  320. 

H  R  8122— Public  Works,  Energy  Research 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1976^  ^'^^Znt 
amendment,  to  the  McCormack  amendment 
to  increase  funds  for  solar  energy  research  by 
$54.1  million  for  flscal  1976  and  $9,9  million 
for  the  transition  quarter.  (The  McCorm^k 
amendment  to  appropriate  $13  million  In  fis- 
cal 1976  and  $9.5  mUUon  for  the  transition 
period  for  solar  energy  research  was  subse- 
quently passed  by  voice  vote.) 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 

Nay 

Roll  Call  No.  346;  Teas,  190:  Nays.  219. 

H  R  8122— Public  Vforks,  Energy  Research 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1976.  Conte  amend- 
ment to  delete  $1.46  million  appropriated  for 
work  on  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  hydro- 
electric project  In  Maine. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 

Ycft 

Roll  Call  No.  347;  Tes,  162:  Nays,  246. 

H  R  8122— Public  Works,  Energy  Research 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  Tear  1976.  Steelman 
amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  funds  In  the 
bUl  for  any  study  of  navigation  alternatives 
WITH  respect  to  the  Trinity  River  Project  in 

'Pat  as 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
Tea. 

Roll  Call  No.  348;  Teas,  178;  Nays,  228. 

H.R.  8122— Public  Works,  Energy  Research 
Appropriations.  Fiscal  1976.  Passage  of  the 
bin  to  provide  $7.2  billion  for  public  works, 
water  and  power  development  and  energy 
research  and  development  programs  In  flscal 
1976  plus  additional  funds  for  the  transition 
quarter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
Roll  Call  No.  349;  Teas,  377;  Nays,  28. 

DAILY  VOTING  RECORD  FOR  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2S 

Quorum  Call  Absent. 

Roll  Call  No.  350. 

HJl  4485— Emergency  Housing  Assistance. 
Passage  over  the  President's  June  24  veto  of 
the  bill  to  provide  temporary  subsidies  for 
purchases  of  homes  by  middle-income  fam- 
ilies and  to  provide  federal  loans  to  unem- 
ployed homeowners  unable  to  meet  mort- 
eages  payments.  ^  ^ 

H  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 

Nay.  .  -_    , . 

Roll  Call  No.  351:  Teas,  268;  Nays.  15'7.  (A 
two-thirds  majority  1284]  is  required  to 
override  a  veto.) 

Quorum  Call  Absent. 

Roll  Call  No.  352.  . 

H  R  8069— Labor-HEW  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1976.  Findley  amendment  to  prohibit 
any  funds  in  the  biU  from  being  used  by 
OSHA  to  issue  penalties  for  first  violations 
of  federal  safety  and  health  rules  by  firms 
employing  25  or  fewer  persons. 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
Ygft 

Ri)U  Call  No.  353;  Yeas,  186;  Nays,  231. 

H  R  8069— Labor-HEW  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1976.  Roybal  amendment  to  appropri- 
ate $30,949,000  for  maternal  and  chUd 
health  programs.  „„4.^ 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 

Yea 

Roll  Call  No.  354;  Yeas,  279;  Nays.  138. 

H  R  8069— Labor-HEW  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1976.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  majce  ap- 
propriations of  $44.9  bUllon  for  flscal  1976, 
and  the  subsequent  three  month  transition 
period,  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
health  and  welfare  division  of  the  HEW  De- 
partment and  related  agencies. 

n  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 

Yea 
Roll  Call  No.  355:  Yeas,  368:  Nays.  39 
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making  approprtatlons  for  the  Department* 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
Yea 

RoU  Call  No.  361:  Teas,  395:  Nays,  4. 

DAILY   VOTING  RECORD,   TtTESD.VY,    JULY    15.    197S 

Quorum  Call.  Absent,  due  to  Ft.  Dlx  in- 
spection trip. 

Roll  Call  No.  387. 

H.R.  7014 — Energy  Conservation  and  OU 
Policy  Act  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  599) 
providing  for  floor  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  equip  the  President  with  standby  energy 
authority,  to  roU  back  the  price  of  domestic 
oil.  to  establish  a  national  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  and  to  authorize  other  meas- 
ures to  Increase  domestic  energy  production 
and  reduce  energv  consumption. 

I  was  absent  due  to  a  Ft.  Dlx  Inspection 

trip. 
RoU  CaU  No.  388;   Teas,  261;   Nays.  78. 


EXTENDING  GENERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING 


DAILY   VOTING   RECORD   FOR   THURSDAY.   JUNE    26. 
1975 

Quorum  Call  Absent. 

Ron  Call  No.  356. 

HR  8121 — State,  Justice,  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1976.  Adoption  of  the 
rule  (H.  Res.  564)  providing  for  House  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  the  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce 
Departments  and  other  agencies  for  fiscal 

If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 

Ron  CaU  No.  357;  Teas,  395;  Nays,  6. 

H  R  8121— State,  Justice,  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1976.  Snyder  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  State  Department  from  using 
funds  in  the  blU  for  negotiations  relinquish- 
ing any  U.S.  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  .    . 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 

Nay. 

Roll  Call  No.  358;  Teas,  246;  Nays,  164. 

HR  8121— State.  Justice,  Conunerce  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1976.  Heinz  amendment 
to  increase  appropriations  for  the  Antl-tri^t 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  to  $20, 
661.000  from  $18,680,000  for  fiscal  1976  and  to 
$5,068,000  for  the  transition  period. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 

Yea 

Ri)U  Can  No.  359;  Teas.  230;  Nays.  182. 

H  R  8121— State,  Justice,  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1976.  Blaggl  amendments 
to  increase  appropriations  for  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  $253  mll- 
Uon  from  $208  miUlon,  for  flscal  1976  so  aa 
to  provide  1,750  additional  personnel  rather 
than  the  750  provided  In  the  blU. 

If  1  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 

Nay 

Roll  Call  No.  360;  Teas,  164;  Nays,  242. 

HR  8121— State,   Justice,   Commerce   Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1976.  Passage  of  the  bUl 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  submitting  to  the  Congress  a  bill 
that  would  extend  and  revise  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 
This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  extend  with 
minor  revisions,  the  1972  act  providing 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  to  State 
and  local  governments  through  fiscal 
year  1982.  To  extend  the  act.  it  should  go 
without  saying,  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued well-being  of  our  States,  counties, 
cites,  and  towns. 

As  you  and  the  rest  of  our  colleagues 
know,  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972.  and  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  which  it  authorizes, 
expires  on  December  31,  1976.  I  know  I 
join  all  the  people  of  Michigan,  and  par- 
ticularly the  people  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gre.ssionsl  District  for  whom  I  proudly 
serve  in  urging  that  Congress  act  to  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  this  efifective 
and  highly  successful  program. 

The  concept  of  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing is  widely  and  favorably  accepted,  and 
not  wltliout  good  reason.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  program  can  be  seen  in  every 
State  and.   even  more  importantly,  to 
every  locality  in  our  Nation.  The  $19  bil- 
Uon  that  has  thus  far  been  distributed 
to  nearly  39,000  State  and  local  govern- 
ments has  provided  impetus  for  services, 
capital  expenditures,  and  public  works 
projects  that  in  many  cases  would  never 
have  materialized  were  it  not  for  such 
Federal  assistance.  I  cannot  emphasize 
strongly  enough  that  these  funds  are 
rarely  found  being  funneled  Into  super- 
fluous projects.  In  Michigan,  as  I  am 
sure  is  true  of  aU  our  States,  Peder^ 
revenue  sharing  allows  the  State  and 
communities  to  provide  for  the  essential 
day-to-day  needs  of  the  people. 

Our  counties,  cities,  and  towns  are  de- 
pendent on  real  property  taxes  and  sales 
taxes  Our  States  must  often  rely  on  in- 
adequate revenues  derived  from  Income 
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and  sales  taxes.  Unfortunate  as  it  is, 
these  revenues  cannot  nie<t  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  State  and  local 
spending. 

As  we  came  to  realize  prlo  •  to  the  1972 
act  that  instituted  general  r<  venue  shar- 
ing, categorical  Federal  grants  or  even 
more  flexible  block  grants  subjected  the 
State  and  localities  who  we/e  recipients 
of  these  grants  to  imdue  Fed  eral  control. 
We  found  ourselves  in  a  siti  ation  where 
our  States,  counties,  cities,  and  towns 
could  not  maintain  fiscal  sti  ibility  with- 
out sacrificing  their  autonomy  to  the 
Federal  Goveniment.  StaU  and  local 
governments  were  becoming  Idangerously 
impoverished.  Deliberations  between  the 
executive  branch  and  ths  Congress 
proved  to  be  fruitful  resultini ;  in  the  gen* 
eral  revenue  sharing  program  for  which 
we  must  again  acknowledge  )ur  support. 
General  revenue  sharing  lias  restored 
a  precious  balance  to  the  triumvirate  of 
our  federal  system  of  shared  sovereignty 
consisting  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government.  The  decision  to  perform 
pubhc  tasks  can  be  retained  at  the  local 
level,  where  they  rightfully  belong,  be- 
cause of  our  wise  decision  t<  implement 
a  program  whereby  we  can  disburse 
shares  of  our  Federal  tax  revenues  to 
where  they  are  vitally  needed . 

Because  of  the  State  and  jocal  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972,  we  eli:  ninated  the 
many  inhibitions  to  State  an(  1  local  initi- 
ative and  flexibility  in  their  b  idget-plan- 
ning  processes.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
by  encouraging  fiscal  decisions  to  be 
made  at  the  State  and  loo.l  levels  we 
have  to  a  significant  degre;  strength- 
ened our  democracy.  Furthermore,  by 
placing  the  responsibility  fcr  decision- 
making on  State  and  local  gdvernments, 
we  have  divested  Congress  an(  1  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  task  of  overseeing 
State  and  local  budgeting  and  spending, 
a  task  which  is,  I  might  add,  counter- 
productive to  eflBcient  and  eff  »ctive  fiscal 
planning. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  g(  neral  reve- 
nue sharing  program  has  she  wn  itself  to 
be  invaluable  to  nation wid<  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
program  has  been  extremely  productive 
in  helping  to  promulgate  a  myriad  of 
worthwhile  and  dynamic  erdeavors  by 
State  and  local  governments  Numerous 
programs  have  been  initiated ,  not  due  to 
an  act  of  Congress,  but  due  to  the  in- 
sights provided  by  individqals  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  who  pdrceive,  bet- 
ter than  those  of  us  cloistered  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  what  the  nesds  of  their 
localities  are. 

Congress  acted  wisely  in  1972  when 
giving  their  sanction  to  the  concept  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing.  Tiiere  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  v  ould  again 
be  wise  to  expeditiously  reafB^  our  sup- 
port for  this  act  which  has  greatly  bene- 
fited the  people  of  my  district,  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan,  and  withoun  doubt,  the 
people  of  the  entire  Nation.  | 

In  Introducing  this  bill  to  extend  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  StAte  and  Lo- 
cal Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  I  urge 
you  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  po- 
tential ramifications  of  not  endorsing  the 
continuation  of  this  act.  The  benefits 
that  have  thus  far  been  realized  from 
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general  revenue  sharing  far  outwelght 
any  adverse  costs,  of  which  there  are  few. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  the  program 
be  renewed  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
to  assure  governments  planning  their 
budgets  for  fiscal  year  1977,  which  will  be 
as  early  as  this  fall,  that  there  will  be 
Federal  tax  revenues  coming  their  way. 
Let  us  make  sure  that  it  Is  not  the  94th 
Congress  that  puts  an  end  to  a  good,  as 
well  as  vital,  fact  of  our  federal  system 
of  government. 
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INVESTIGATING  THE  SHORTAGE  OF 
CANNING  LIDS 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  my  privilege  to  testify  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commodities  and  Services  con- 
cerning the  shortages  of  canning  lids.  I 
commend  this  committee  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  Charles  J.  Carney. 
of  Ohio,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion for  looking  into  this  crisis. 

The  American  people  deserve  answers 
to  their  questions:  Where  are  all  the 
canning  lids?  Why  is  this  country  facing 
such  a  shortage  at  this  time?  The  Con- 
gress and  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies have  a  responsibility  to  investigate 
the  shortage  of  canning  lids,  and  report 
their  findings  to  the  public. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  share  some 
comments  on  the  canning  lid  shortage 
with  my  colleague  in  the  House.  The 
statement  is  as  follows: 
Testimony  by  Honorable  Floyd  J.  Ptthian 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come  be- 
fore this  committee  to  testify  on  the  avail- 
ability of  canning  supplies.  My  office  has 
conducted  what  we  believe  Is  a  systematic 
Investigation  into  the  shortage  of  canning 
lids  in  the  Second  District  of  Indiana.  We 
feel  that  the  results  of  our  investigation  can 
contribute  to  this  Committee's  Inquiry.  In 
the  Interests  of  the  home  canner  who  wants 
to  know  why  he  or  she  cannot  buy  Jar  lids, 
we  offer  you  what  our  office  has  learned  about 
the  shortage. 

The  problem,  stated  simply,  is  this:  the 
major  manufacturers  claim  they  are  produc- 
ing over  4  million  lids  dally.  Distributors, 
retailers,  and  consumers  tell  us.  however, 
that  they  cannot  obtain  the  Uds  they  need, 
and  that  more  expensive  alternatives  to  the 
tlnplate  lid  are  more  readily  available. 

To  find  out  why  this  shortage  exists,  and 
how  my  office  could  Alleviate  It  for  our  con- 
stituents In  the  Second  District,  we  pursued 
the  following  sources : 

We  contacted  the  major  manufactiirers  to 
learn  their  explanations  of  the  shortage  and 
their  methods  of  allocation. 

We  conducted  a  systematic  survey  of  the 
distributees  supplying  the  Second  District 
and,  through  our  district  offices,  coordinated 
checks  with  retailers  in  key  areas  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

We  Interviewed  distributors  and  retailers 
In  over  30  cities  nationwide  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Spokane.  In  addition  to  Indiana  cities, 
we  contacted  dealers  in:  Chicago,  imnois; 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin;  Knoxvllle,  Nashville, 
and  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Atlanta,  Georgia: 


Jackson,  Mississippi;  San  Antonio  and  Daiij. 
Texas;  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  Oklahon^ 
Jacksonville.  Florida;  Charleston,  South  Carl 
ollna;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Plttsbureh* 
Pennsylvania;  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Spo^ 
kane.  Washington.  We  also  reached  one  dealer 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  who  blamed  the  Cana- 
dian Ud  shortage  on  the  United  States 

We  carefully  monitored  letters  from  con- 
stltuents  on  the  shortage.  To  date,  we  have 
received  over  500  such  letters. 

We  checked  with  those  departments  of 
the  federal  government  that  have  some  lur- 
rlsdlctlon  in  this  matter:  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Justice,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Finally,  we  contacted  various  consumer 
and  business  organizations  for  their  views 
on  the  shortage. 

We  began  these  efforts  early.  In  January  of 
this  year,  with  a  series  of  inquiries  to  the 
major  manufacturers.  Their  answers  were 
unsatisfactory  to  me  and  to  my  constituents. 
Wo  pressed  our  investigation  further  and 
broadened  Its  scope;  this  Is  what  we  have 
learned : 

The  demand  for  canning  supplies  grew 
enormously  this  year  with  the  addition  of 
6  million  new  gardeners.  Of  these  6  mllliMi, 
estimated  Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  50% 
wouH  attempt  home  canning  for  the  first 
time.  Manufacturers  estimated  demand  for 
Jar-lid  combinations  would  reach  300  million 
units. 

Our  survey  showed  that  such  units  were 
readily  available  In  the  Second  District.  A 
shopper  could  buy  a  case  of  Jars  and  lids  for 
$2.29-2.59,  but  could  not — and  cannot— find 
replacement  Uds  that  sell  for  roughly  one- 
seventh  the  cost. 

The  major  manufacturers  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon by  noting  the  number  of  new  flrmg 
producing  canning  supplies  that  have  en- 
tered  the  market.  These  firms,  like  Anchor- 
Hocking.  Owens-Illinois,  Star-Mason,  and 
others,  are  competition  for  Ball  and  Kerr 
in  the  Jar-lid  combination  market. 

These  new  firms,  the  majors  say,  account 
for  the  ready  supply  of  combinations.  Prom 
all  Indications,  the  majors  themselves  did 
not  decrease  their  production  of  Jar-lid  com- 
binations. Although  demand  for  Jar-Ild  units 
was  estimated  at  300  million,  the  majors 
planned 'to  produce  400  million  units— 100 
million  well  In  excess  of  projected  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  I  must  raise  this 
question :  was  this  an  attempt  by  the  majors 
to  force  out  competition  from  smaller  manu- 
facturers? I  believe  this  Is  a  subject  this 
Committee  should  address. 

Examining  the  projected  supply  and  de- 
mand for  replacement  Uds,  we  learned  that 
demand  for  such  lids  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween .95  and  2.6  billion.  The  majors  told 
us  they  plan  to  produce  1.6  billion  total 
lids.  According  to  John  Carmlchael.  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Ball  Corporation,  4/5  to  5/6  of 
these  are  scheduled  to  be  sold  as  replacement 
lids.  A  Kerr  spokesman  agreed  to  the  same 
proportion. 

What  factors  determine  how  these  replace- 
ment lids  will  be  allocated?  Two  factors:  (1) 
the  harvest,  and  (2)  standing  as  a  regular 
customer. 

Manufacturers  claim  that  allocation  fol- 
lows the  harvest  season,  which  means  that 
southern  retailers  and  distributors  should 
by  now  have  received  Uds  In  sufficient.  If  not 
ample,  quantities.  Our  survey  showed,  how- 
ever, that  southern  dealers  did  not  receive 
nearly  the  amounts  they  needed  or  ordered. 
The  definition  of  "regular  customer"  varies 
with  different  manufacturers.  Ball  uses  two 
years  as  a  standard,  Kerr,  one  year:  Bernardln 
rates  their  customers  chronologically.  The 
companies  have  assured  us  that  they  are  not 
deviating  from  their  standards  of  allocation. 
Nevertheless,  our  office  has  uncovered  several 
discrepancies: 
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We  have  reports  from  a  district  office  that 
a  major  chain  store  was  selling  Ball  lids 
under-the-counter  to  customers  who  had 
registered  on  a  secret  list.  This  was  the  first 
year  that  the  chain  has  carried  Uds. 

While  small  dealers  who  are  Kerr's  regular 
customers  cannot  receive  their  orders  and 
their  questions  to  the  company  go  unheeded, 
the  massive  General  Foods  Corporation  has 
managed  to  acquire  20.000  dozen  lids  with  an 
option  to  reorder  if  that  quantity  proves  in- 
sufficient. Maxwell  House,  a  division  of  Gen- 
eral Foods,  planned  a  promotional  campaign 
for  Sanka  coffee  sold  In  4  oz.  and  8  oz.  Jars. 
The  coffee  Is  sold  in  Kerr  canning  Jars;  in- 
side, a  coupon  offers  a  dozen  Kerr  Uds  in 
exchange  for  25  cents  and  two  proofs  of 
Durchase.  The  promotion  is  scheduled  to  last 
six  weeks  and  Is  offered  on  882.000  Jars  of  the 
4  oz.  size  and  640,000  jars  of  8  oz.  size.  This 
Information  was  obtained  from  correspond- 
ence with  an  attorney  for  MaxweU  House. 

Taken  to  Its  furthest  extension,  that  is. 
If  every  shopper  who  purchases  the  special 
Sanka  jars  sends  in  the  coupon,  which  we 
admit  is  unlikely,  Maxwell  House  could  com- 
mand 18,264,000  replacement  Uds.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Kerr-General  Foods  agree- 
ment on  this  promotion  Is  currently  under 
Investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission—and I  urge  that  this  Committee 
examine  the  promotion  as  well. 

Another  question  arises  about  manufac- 
turers' allocation  standards:  how  frequently, 
and  in  what  quantities,  are  lids  being 
shipned? 

Tlie  manufactvu-ers'  statistics  necessary  to 
answer  this  question  were  confidential  in- 
formation Inaccessible  to  me  or  my  staff.  I 
understand,  however,  from  my  own  conversa- 
tions with  company  officials,  that  those  sta- 
tistics and  distribution  plans  have  been  made 
available  to  this  Committee. 

A  February  3.  1975  news  release  from  Ball 
noted  that  "Ball  Is  allocating  Its  production 
to  customers  on  the  basis  of  the  customers' 
past  sales."  Sales  of  supplies  were  low  last 
year  because  there  was  a  shortage  of  raw 
materials.  Although  supplies  of  tlnplate  were 
low  last  year,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
notes  that  no  such  shortage  exists  this  year. 
However,  manufacturers  are  using  standards 
of  shipment  In  a  shortage  year  as  a  standard 
for  shipment  this  year.  The  Department  fur- 
ther estimated  that  roughly  1.1  billion  clo- 
sures were  shipped  last  year;  the  major 
manufacturers  estimate  they  will  produce 
1.6  binion  lids  this  year.  They  are  producing 
one-half  billion  more  Uds  than  were  shipped 
last  year — but  distributors  and  retailers  com- 
plain to  our  office  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived orders  even  up  to  last  year's  amounts. 
This  Committee,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  should  discover  where  the  Uds 
are  going.  And  I  believe  that  the  companies 
have  finally  supplied  you  with  the  statistics 
you  need  to  determine  who  got — and  who  will 
get — lids  this  year. 

Our  investigation  unearthed  further  dis- 
crepancies, each  of  which,  we  feel,  needs  to 
be  examined  In  depth : 

A  black  market  for  canning  Uds  flourishes 
In  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Roadside  dealers 
offer  the  black  market  Uds  at  75  C  to  $1.00, 
when  they  normally  retail  at  35*-39*.  How 
are  these  black  marketers  receiving  their 
supplies? 

Regular  Uds  are  not  available  directly  to 
the  consumer  from  the  companies.  Ball,  how- 
ever. Is  offering  zinc  Uds  at  $2.50  a  dozen 
directly  by  mall  to  the  consumer.  According 
to  our  survey,  supplies  of  these  more  expen- 
sive Uds  are  quite  ample.  One  distributor 
in  Indianapolis  told  my  staff  he  was  not 
receiving  tlnplate  Uds  In  nearly  the  amount 
he  ordered.  Yet  his  manufacturer  sent  him 
20-25  cases  of  zinc  lids  that  he  did  not  order 
to  supplement  his  order  of  regular  Uds. 

We  have  an  unconfirmed  report  of  a 
trucker  who  claimed  he  has  had  to  haul 
truckloads  of  faulty  lids  back  to  the  com- 
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pany  because  the  lids  had  no  rubberized 
backing.  If  this  is  the  case,  that  a  manu- 
facturer has  recalled  faulty  products,  then 
the  home  canner  has  a  right  to  know. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  a  home  can- 
ner myself.  For  the  benefit  of  Congress,  the 
small  businessman,  and  the  consumer  hurt 
by  skyrocketing  food  prices,  I  would  like  to 
see  this  Committee  answer  several  questions 
raised  by  our  investigation: 

Why  can  the  consumer  obtain  more  ex- 
pensive alternatives  to  the  tlnplate  can- 
ning Ud,  but  cannot  buy  the  replacement 
lids  he  or  she  wants? 

Why  are  canning  Uds  being  sold  on  the 
black  market?  How  can  this  be  stopped? 

Why  can  General  Foods  and  large  chain 
distributors  obtain  Uds  when  small  retailers 
cannot? 

Can  this  Committee  explain  the  discrep- 
ancy between  announced  production  plans 
and  allocation  practices  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  home  canner  who  wants  to  know? 
There  is  no  law  that  requires  a  manufacturer 
to  sell  all  he  produces;  there  ought  not  be 
such  a  law.  But  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
shortage  situation.  Manufactxirers  claim  they 
are  producing  ample  amounts  of  the  short 
product;  distributors,  retailers,  and  consum- 
ers are  not  receiving  It.  The  American  con- 
sumer needs — and  deserves — an  explanation. 

July  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney, 
Chairman,    SubcommiUee    on    Commodities 
and  Services,  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Yesterday,  In  my  tes- 
timony before  your  committee,  I  Informed 
you  that  the  General  Foods  Corporation  had 
managed  to  acquire  20,000  dozen  replace- 
able lids  from  the  Kerr  Corporation.  I  based 
that  statement  on  information  sent  to  my 
office  on  July  17,  1975  from  Robert  Y.  Fox, 
assistant  general  coiinsel  for  General  Foods. 
Mr.  Fox  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  July  2.  1975  let- 
ter to  Steven  Rothman,  Esq.,  in  the  Bureau 
of  Competition  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. On  page  3  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Fox 
had  written : 

"GF  has  an  order  of  20,000  sets  of  canning 
lids  from  KERR  for  the  consumer  offer  with 
a  provision  for  reorder  If  the  quantity  proves 
Insufficient." 

This  morning,  Mr.  Robert  Walt,  director 
of  government  relations  for  General  Foods, 
called  my  office  with  a  correction  on  the 
Information  GF  had  sent  us  earlier.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Walt,  the  company  has  ordered 
and  received  10,000  dozen  lids.  They  have 
not  yet  received  more  lids,  but  the  "provision 
for  reorder"  is  still  in  force. 

I  regret  that  General  Foods  did  not  give  me 
this  information  before  my  testimony  yes- 
terday, and  apologize  for  any  statistical  con- 
fusion their  Incorrect  report  to  me  may  have 
caused.  I  again  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify,  and  I  remain  at  the  Commit- 
tee's service  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Floyd  Ptthian, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HOW  PUBLIC  ATTITUDES  AFFECT 
OUR  NATION'S  ABILITY  TO  RE- 
GAIN ITS  SPIRIT  AND  PROSPER- 
ITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  197S 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prevail- 
ing public  attitudes  in  our  country  affect 
profoundly  our  abilities  to  regain  our 
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spirit  and  to  assure  a  stable  and  perma- 
nent economic  recovery.  Unless  we  are 
confident  America  can  regain  its  great- 
ness, our  institutions  are  capable  of 
problem-solving,  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem remains  the  most  productive  sup- 
pUer  of  human  needs,  then  we  will  never 
regain  that  greatness,  strengthen  those 
institutions,  and  revitalize  the  economy. 

Mr.  Bums  W.  Roper  of  the  informa- 
tive Roper  Reports  Survey  Service  re- 
cently addressed  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Williamsburg,  Va..  on  current  trends 
in  public  opinion. 

This  address  was  not,  however,  the 
stereotypical  analysis  of  where  the  pub- 
lic says  it  stands  on  the  major  issues — 
as  ascertained  in  response  to  Questions 
structured  by  the  popular  pollsters.  It 
went  far  beyond  that. 

This  is  the  perceptive,  reflective  eval- 
uation and  commentary  of  a  learned 
gentleman  on  the  absolute  necessi  y  of 
having  more  optimism  and  confidence 
among  the  people  and  their  elected  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress.  It  is  the 
crucial  first  step  in  attaining  the  goals 
I  enumerated  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Roper  deals  at  some  length  with 
the  current  public  attitudes  toward  busi- 
ness— the  sector  of  our  economy  which — 
though  too  many  often  overlook  it — pro- 
vides us  our  goods  and  services,  our  jobs 
and  take-home  pay,  and  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known  to  history. 
He  makes  some  very  interesting  points: 

Sometimes  I  am  asked  what  I  think  are  the 
underlying  causes  of  unfriendly  public  feel- 
ings toward  business,  and  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  possible  answers.  One,  which  I 
have  discussed.  Is  the  tendency  of  a  mood  of 
distrust  and  suspicion  to  spread  beyond  the 
original  source.  We  once  found,  for  example, 
that  when  people  found  their  car  seats  un- 
comfortable they  tended  to  downgrade  the 
gas  mileage  that  car  gave.  People  who  were 
negative  about  their  dealer  repair  service 
also  tended  to  be  negative  about  their  car's 
headroom.  AU  kinds  of  unrelated  factors 
tended  to  get  related  somehow  when  people 
rated  their  cars.  One  bad  apple  tended  to 
make  those  around  It  seem  a  little  bit  rotten, 
too. 

I  think  something  like  that  has  happened 
lately  in  regard  to  American  Instltutionfi, 
Including  business.  Watergate,  I  suspect,  hurt 
not  only  government,  but  business  as  well. 
So  did  inflation.  Something  Isn't  working 
right,  something  Is  wrong  somewhere,  and 
someone  must  be  to  blame.  WhUe  I  don't  see 
an  excessive  emphasis  on  looking  for  that 
someone  to  blame,  it  la  clearly  easier  for 
people  to  pinpoint  rascals  than  to  grasp  eco- 
nomic complexities,  and  a  sizeable  segment 
of  the  public  Is  doing  Just  that.  So  some  of 
the  problem  Is  the  rub-off  effect,  and  some 
of  it  U  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  target 
for  one's  frustration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  are  worthy 
of  our  serious  study.  The  principal  ex- 
cerpts follow: 

A  Review  or  Current  Trends  in 

Public  Opinion 

(By  Burns  W.  Roper) 

Although  Watergate  has  passed  Into  his- 
tory, and  Americans  are  not  much  worried 
today  that  their  officials  are  overtly  cor- 
rupt, a  residue  of  skepticism,  distrust  and 
cynicism  permeate  the  public's  attitude. 
And  the  dlslUufelonment  that  Watergate 
brought  has  tarred  more  than  government 
with  the  aura  of  deception.  Asked  which 
spokesmen  people  would  be  likely  to  believe. 
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spokesmen  for  goTemment,  foi  business,  by 
advertisers  or  the  press,  tbe  imswer  Is  for 
many,  a  pox  on  all  yotir  houses  For  business 
spoclflcaUy,  only  8%  said  tley  felt  very 
confident  that  they  could  gensrally  depend 
on  what  they  were  told  by  builness  leaders. 
Adding  those  who  said  they'  were  "fairly 
confident"  In  statements  by  l^slness  lead- 
ers the  flg\ire  came  to  Just  over  50  7r.  Which 
Is  not  a  vote  of  no  confidence  but  not  ex- 
actly a  high  degree  of  trust  either.  The  pub- 
lic has  even  less  confidence  la  statements 
by  government  leaders — about Ihalf  the  na- 
tion has  no  confidence  In  tbeni.  Today  gov- 
ernment statements  are  considered  about  as 
believable  as  advertising.  The  press  has  a 
bit  more  credibility,  but  a  Urge  minority 
are  skeptical  of  tbe  media,  too. 

Let  me  now  try  to  focus  In  more  on 
attitudes  toward  business,  and  i>u  buslness's 
relationship  to  government.  Ws  have  heard 
a  lot  tn  the  last  couple  of  years  to  the  effect 
that  business  is  held  In  the  jowest  regard 
that  It  has  been  held  In  since  biodem  pub- 
lic opinion  polling  first  began.  And  that  is 
true.  But  It  Is  also  out  of  context. 

One  of  the  things  we  knov'  historically 
Is  that  when  "things  are  no;  right"  the 
public  gets  critical  of  all  instil  utlons — gov- 
ernment, labor,  business,  acidemia,  the 
press — everything.  The  decline  in  favorable 
attitudes  towards  business  has  not  been  an 
Isolated  phenomenon.  Government,  as  well 
as  labor  have  both  suffered  at  Isast  ns  much 
In  terms  of  public  attitudes,  aid  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  regard  for  scademla  has 
also  suffered.  I  do  not  cite  thii  as  a  reason 
for  business  to  be  complacent  about  criti- 
cism, but  I  do  think  it  puts  the  negative 
attitudes  toward  business  In  a  somewhat 
different  perspective  and  takes  some  of  the 
heat  off  of  business,  placing  1;  Instead  on 
the  entire  "establishment."  I  tyink  business 
is  suffering  as  much  from  the  ^alaise  that 
Is  afflicting  the  entire  nation — ^nd.  In  fact, 
maybe  even  the  world — as  it  Is  from  any 
focused  crltlclam  directed  exclusively  at  bus- 
iness. 

The  general  public  attitude  of  cynicism 
and  distrust  certainly  applies  to  business, 
even  if  it  Is  not  confined  to  business.  The 
credibility  of  the  oil  companies  because  of 
the  energy  crisis  is  very  low.  Suspicions  in 
one  area  tend  to  extend  to  larger  areas,  so 
we  find  that  the  public  is  rather  hostile 
and  suspicious  toward  multinationals  gen- 
erally, suspecting  them  of  puttlig  their  own 
Interests  above  the  national  Interest,  as 
well  as  being  responsible  for  talcing  Ameri- 
can Jobs  and  giving  them  to  fsreigners. 

Apart  from  problems  of  crednility,  Ameri- 
can business  Is  considered  to  b<  shirking  its 
social  responsibilities.  In  the  three  areas 
where  the  public  feels  business  has  a  clear 
cut  responsibility— adequate  si,fety  testing 
of  their  products,  honest  adviTtislng,  and 
cleaning  up  the  air  and  waler  pollution 
they  cause — few  see  most  busln«sscs  as  doing 
an  adequate  Job. 

Big  business  is  also  seen  aj  having  too 
much  power.  But  the  most  serious  charge 
against  business  is  even  more  f  indamental: 
that  business  Just  plain  mak(s  too  much 
money.  Three  out  of  four  say  business  Is  not 
fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  cl  arge  reason- 
able prices  for  its  goods  and  services.  Three 
out  of  five  say  excessive  busineis  profits  are 
a  major  cause  of  Inflation.  a\  t  the  really 
fascinating  angle  to  this  story  b  how  much 
profit  the  public  thinks  the  avei  asre  business 
makes.  We  recently  asked  a  crs-ss  sectional 
sample  how  much  they  thought  prices  would 
com©  down  for  three  typical  pu -chases  If  all 
profits  were  passed  on  to  the  px  ib;ic.  Just  as 
examples,  we  asked  about  automobiles,  gaso- 
line and  food.  We  fovind  that  on  a  t4000 
automobile,  the  public  thinks  tie  manufac- 
turer— not  the  car  dealer,  tJ|e  manufac- 
turer—makes a  profit  of  abotit  $750.  Oil 
compeinlea — oil  companies,  not  g  eis  stations 
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are  thought  to  make  13.5  cents  on  a  gallon 
of  gas;  supermarkets — supermarkets  only, 
not  the  food  manufactxirers — close  to  $2  on 
$10  worth  of  groceries.  In  other  words,  the 
public  thinks  actual  profits  hover  arotind 
the  20  percent  level.  No  wonder  they  think 
business  makes  too  much  money!  No  wonder 
they  have  shown  receptivity  to  price  controls 
as  a  way  of  controlling  Inflation!  If  bvislness 
were  making  this  kind  of  margin,  price  con- 
trols could  make  a  real  difference. 

So  one  of  the  public's  principal  charges 
against  business  is  simply  factually  Incor- 
rect. That's  a  situation  which  business 
should  do  something  about;  a  real  educa- 
tional campaign  is  needed  on  the  subject  of 
profits. 

But  if  I  am  giving  you  the  impression  that 
the  public  is  generally  down  on  business. 
I  am  giving  you  the  wrong  Impression.  It  is 
more  exact  to  say  that  the  public  Is  deeply 
ambivalent  toward  business.  Take  the  pub- 
He's  attitude  toward  business  executives. 
As  a  career  choice  for  one's  child,  business 
comes  out  behind  medicine,  education,  en- 
gineering and  law.  There  is  considerable 
doubt  about  the  ethics  of  business  execu- 
tives. But,  when  top  business  leaders  are 
compared  with  top  government  and  labor 
leaders,  they  get  higher  marks  than  the 
other  two  groups  for  being  highly  intel- 
ligent, able  and  competent,  and  forward 
looking  and  aggressive.  American  corpora- 
tions, although  thought  so  rich  and  power- 
ful, get  high  marks  for  efficiency  and  In- 
novation. 

And  there  Is  a  remarkable  degree  of  con- 
fidence In  the  American  business  system. 
Despite  the  trouble  the  economy  's  in,  and 
despite  buslness's  perceived  role  In  adding 
to  the  inflation  which  tops  most  people'-^  list 
of  worries.  38%  have  great  confidence  that 
our  free  enterprise  system  will  continue  to 
work  and  keep  the  nation  prosperous,  and 
another  45%  feel  fairly  confident  In  the  fu- 
ture of  the  business  system,  which  Is  a  vote 
of  some  confidence  by  over  4  out  of  5  Ameri- 
cans. The  public  expresses  more  faith  in  our 
business  system  than  in  our  governmental 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  and  more 
than  In  our  legal  system. 

A  while  back  we  asked  people  to  what  they 
attributed  American  greatness,  and  "our  free 
enterprise  system"  came  out  near  the  top. 
Free  enterprise  was  cited  more  often  than 
hard  work,  or  our  pioneer  heritage,  or  the 
lack  of  a  class  system,  or  our  moral  prin- 
ciples, or  the  wide  availability  of  credit.  This 
continuing  faith  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem explains  how  the  public  can  be  mad  at 
the  oil  companies,  for  example,  and  want 
more  consumer  participation  and  greater 
government  regulation  of  that  Industry,  but 
at  the  same  time  opix>se  a  government  owned 
oil  company. 

However  much  admiration  exists  for  what 
business  produces  and  for  the  system  by 
which  it  produces  it,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  public  does  think  business  needs  watch- 
ing, to  make  sure  it  operates  in  reasonable 
degree  in  the  public  Interest.  Asked  which 
groups  In  the  nation  have  too  much  power, 
big  business  was  named  by  more  than  any 
other.  And  people  look,  for  that  surveillance, 
primarily  to  government.  Of  course,  they 
don't  trust  government  fully,  either.  In  fact, 
when  asked  which  movements  are  likely  to 
be  threats  to  our  society  in  the  next  20  or  30 
years,  those  causing  most  concern,  after 
Communism,  are  big  business  and  big  gov- 
ernment, both  named  by  44%.  So  Americans 
put  their  faith  In  checks  and  balances.  With 
one  powerful  Institution  watching  the  other, 
and  perhaps  with  public  representatives 
watching  both,  they  feel  it  Is  more  likely 
that  the  public  Interest  will  be  served. 

Sometimes  I  am  asked  what  I  think  are 
the  imderlying  causes  of  unfriendly  public 
feelings  toward  business,  and  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  possible  answers.  One,  which 
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I  have  discussed.  Is  the  tendency  of  a  mootf 
of  dlstnist  and  suspicion  to  spread  beyond 
the  original  source.  We  once  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  people  found  their  car 
seats  uncomfortable  they  tended  to  down- 
grade  the  gas  mUeage  that  car  gave.  People 
who  were  negative  about  their  dealer  repair 
service  also  tended  to  be  negative  about  Lhelr 
car's  headroom.  All  kinds  of  unrelated  fac- 
tors tended  to  get  related  somehow  when 
people  rated  their  cars.  One  bad  apple  'tended 
to  make  those  around  It  seem  a  little  bit 
rotten,  too. 

I  think  something  like  that  has  happened 
lately  in  regard  to  American  institutions,  in- 
cluding business.  Watergate,  I  suspect,  hurt 
not  only  government,  but  business  e-s  well. 
So  did  inflation.  Something  isn't  worktag 
right,  something  is  wTong  somewhere,  and 
someone  must  be  to  blame.  While  I  don't  &ee 
an  excessive  emphasis  on  looking  for  that 
someone  to  blame,  it  Is  clearly  easier  for 
people  to  pinpoint  rascals  than  to  grasp  eco- 
nomic complexities,  and  a  sizeable  oeijment 
cf  tlie  public  Is  doing  Just  that.  So  some  of 
the  problem  Is  the  rub  off  effect,  and  some 
of  It  is  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  target 
for  one's  frustration. 

I  think  there  Is  another  factor  that  lias  a 
negative  effect  on  the  standing  of  business— 
and  other  institutions.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  major  underlying  cause  of 
the  malaise  that  affects  present-day  •>oclety 
Is  the  increasing  size,  complexity,  and  Im- 
personality  of  that  society.  The  fact  that  peo- 
ple would  like  to  live  in  smaller  communities 
than  they  do  is,  I  think,  one  evidence  of 
this.  The  fact  that  if  people  had  to  live  in 
another  country  they  would  opt  for  the  wide 
open  spaces  of  Canada  and  Australia,  not 
Germany  or  England  or  Prance  is  another 
indication.  The  fact  that  people  think  well 
of  their  TV  repairman,  but  badly  of  TV  re- 
pairmen as  a  group  is  another  evidence.  Tbe 
fact  that  people  think  well  of  individual 
Senators — for  example,  Sam  Ervin  or  Howard 
Baker — but  think  badly  of  "politicians"  as  a 
group  Is  another  evidence.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
be  critical  of  "them"  whom  you  don't  really 
know  or  understand.  It  Is  much  more  difficult 
to  be  critical  of  "him." 

These  are  the  public's  priorities  today. 
Consistent  with  its  desire  to  focus  on  do- 
mestic problems,  its  at  least  partial  with- 
drawal from  global  involvement,  the  public 
Is  Judging  spending  projects  by  what's  clearly 
in  it  for  them.  They  don't  want  the  Pentagon 
beat  into  plough  shares,  but  they  are  less 
Interested  In  national  prestige  and  global 
reach  than  getting  the  nation  back  on  track. 
In  rimnlng  order.  This  Is  basically  ihe  cli- 
mate of  opinion  among  Americans  today. 


WARREN  COMMISSION  FINDINGS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  reintroducing  my  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  se- 
lect commitee  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  death  of 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Joining  me  today  are 
my  esteemed  colleagues,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Don  Edwards,  Mr. 
Maguire,  Mr.  Moffett,  and  Mr.  Schtjxzs. 
These  bring  the  total  number  of  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution  to  30. 

I  continue  to  be  amazed  over  the  In- 
formation concerning  the  assassination 
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and  its  investigation  that  keeps  coming 
to  light  regularly,  it  seems.  There  is  a 
startling  revelation  almost  every  day. 
Most  recently  I  was  greatly  surprised  to 
read  a  letter  to  the  Warren  Commission 
signed  by  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  which 
acknowledged  that  the  FBI  had  con- 
tacted Jack  Ruby  in  1959  as  a  potential 
informer  and  had  maintained  regtilar 
contact  with  him  for  9  months.  This  fact 
was  obviously  known  by  the  Warren 
Commission  but  was  omitted  in  a  lengthy 
biographical  section  published  on  Ruby 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  we  return  In 
September  that  more  Members  will  join 
in  support  of  efforts  to  determine  the 
truth  about  the  assassination  of  our  late 
President  so  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try might  know. 

Throughout  my  association  with  this 
effort  I  have  been  highly  pleased  at  the 
great  interest  which  is  being  shown  by 
numbers  of  young  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try particularly  those  on  college  cam- 
puses across  the  Nation.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed by  the  efforts  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  who  have  prepared 
a  legal-type  brief  presenting  some  of  the 
arguments  which  show  the  need  for  re- 
opening the  investigation.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  an  edited  copy  of  their  work 
In  the  Record.  I  feel  that  it  is  most  In- 
teresting reading: 
A  Brief  fob  Reopening  the  Investigation 

Into  the  Assassination  of  President  John 

P.  Kennedy 

By  the  following  students  at  the  University 
of  Virginia:  Mark  Allen  ('75),  Sally  Boucher 
(Coll.  4),  Jay  Buckley  (Coll.  3),  Kevin  Par- 
reU  (Coll.  2),  Mike  Holm  ('76),  Andy  Piirdy 
(Law  3),  Typist:  Celle  Hicks  (Mary  Baldwin 
•74). 

Date  of  first  draft:  April  14,  1975:  Draft 
was  reviewc'd  by  the  following:  Sylvia  Meag- 
her, Joslah  Thompson,  Bernard  Fensterwald, 
Jr. 

Date  of  revision:  June  27,  1975. 

The  contents  and  accuracy  of  this  brief 
remain  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  students. 
Washington.  D.C, 

June  27. 1975. 

PREFACTOET    NOTE 

llils  document  Is  Intended  to  point  out 
some  of  the  arguments  In  favor  or  reopening 
the  investigation  Into  the  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  We  have  framed 
the  arguments  In  "brief"  form  to  overcome 
the  threshold  barrier  to  consideration  of  the 
Issues  by  Members  of  Congress  and  the  news 
media  posed  by  the  great  volume  of  confilct- 
Ing  writings  and  evidence. 

We  believe  that  an  appropriate  committee 
of  Congress  should  hear  the  evidence  which 
calls  into  question  the  findings  of  the  War- 
ren Commission. 

TABLE    OF   CONTENTS 

Arguments 
I.  The  InplauslbiUty  of  the  single  bullet 
theory  calls  Into  question  the  essential  find- 
ings of  the  Warren  Commission. 

A.  The  single  bullet  theory  Is  eesenlal  to 
the  Warren  Commission's  finding  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  acted  alone. 

B.  A  study  of  the  evidence  shows  that  It 
Is  highly  improbable  that  President  Kennedy 
and  Governor  Connally  were  struck  by  the 
same  bullet. 

n.  There  are  Indications  that  two  shots 
struck  the  President's  head  from  different 
directions. 

A.  There  are  indications  that  the  Presi- 
dent's head  was  hit  by  two  shots  In  rapid 
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succession,  one  from  the  front  and  the  other 
from  the  rear. 

m.  It  U  doubtful  that  Oswald  did  all  the 
shooting. 

A.  It  Is  a  widely  accepted  misconception 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  an  expert  rifle- 
man, and  that  the  shots  from  the  Depository 
window  were  "easy". 

rv.  The  autopsy  of  President  Kennedy 
raises  doubts  as  to  the  Warren  Commission 
findings. 

the  warren  commission  findings 

The  Warren  Commission  concluded  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  fired  three  shots,  two  of 
which  miled  President  Kennedy  and  wounded 
Governor  Connally ,i  and  a  third  which  missed 
the  limousine  entirely.  The  Commission  also 
concluded  that  these  shots  were  fired  from 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  Texas  School  Book  De- 
pository.' The  shots  came  from  behind,*  the 
President  first  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  secondly  by  a  bullet  which 
entered  the  right  rear  portion  of  his  head.* 
Governor  Connally  was  struck  by  a  bullet 
which  entered  the  right  side  of  his  back  and 
exited  under  his  right  nipple,  then  to  pass 
through  his  right  wrist  and  enter  his  left 
thlgh.» 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the  shots 
were  fired  from  the  Texas  School  Book  De- 
pository because: 

a)  a  witness  reported  seeing  a  gun  fired 
from  the  sixth  floor  window  of  that  build- 
ing; • 

b)  a  bullet  found  on  a  stretcher  |  It  not  be- 
ing clear  whether  It  was  President  Kennedy's 
stretcher  or  Governor  Connally's)  In  Park- 
land Hospital,  and  bullet  fragments  found  in 
the  Presidential  limousine  were  fired  from 
the  rifle  found  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  De- 
pository building  "to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  weapons."  Used  cartridge  cases  also 
found  on  the  sixth  floor  were  identified  as 
having  been  fired  in  the  same  rifle; » 

c)  the  windshield  of  the  limousine  was 
struck  on  the  Inside  by  a  bullet  fragment;  • 

d)  the  autopsy  report  and  examinations 
of  Governor  Connally's  wounds  by  doctors 
and  wound  ballistic  experts  Indicated  that 
the  bullets  were  fired  from  above  and  be- 
hind.* 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The  Offlcial  Warren  Commission  Report 
on  the  Assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  (Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Gar- 
den City,  N.J.:  1964),  at  19. 

'Ibid.,  at  18. 

"  Ibid. 

« Ibid.,  at  19.  See  also  86-90. 

^Ibid.,  at  19.  See  also  92-93. 

•/bid.,  at  18.  See  also  143-149. 

'  /bid.,  at  18. 

'Ibid. 

» Ibid.,  at  18.  See  also  87-96. 

Argttment  I.  Single  Bullet  Thbort 

I.  The  Implauslblllty  of  the  single  bullet 
theory  calls  Into  question  the  essential  find- 
ings of  the  Warren  Commission. 

The  widely  discussed  "single  bullet"  theory 
Is  essential  to  tbe  finding  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  acted  alone.»  The  Warren  Commis- 
sion said:  "Although  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
any  essential  findings  of  the  Commission  to 
determine  Just  which  shot  hit  Governor  Con- 
nally, there  Is  very  persuasive  evidence  from 
the  experts  to  Indicate  that  the  ^ame  bullet 
which  pierced  tbe  President's  throat  also 
caused  Governor  Connally's  wounds.  How- 
ever, Governor  Connally's  testimony  and  cer- 
tain other  factors  have  given  rise  to  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  probability 
but  there  Is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  any 
member  of  the  Commission  that  all  the 
shots  which  caused  the  President's  and  Gov- 
ernor Connally's  wounds  were  fired  from  the 
sixth  fioor  window  of  the  Texas  Scho<d  Book 
Depoeltory."  • 

A.  The  single  bullet  theory  Is  essential  to 
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the  Warren  Commission's  finding  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  acted  alone. 

The  back/neck  wound  in  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  wounds  In  Governor  Connally, 
whether  from  the  same  or  different  bullets, 
occurred  between  frames  210  to  240  as  shown 
by  the  Zapruder  film,'  This  represents  a  time 
span,  based  on  the  18.3  frames/second  run- 
ning speed  of  Zapruder's  camera,  of  Just  over 
1.6  seconds.  The  minimum  firing  time  with- 
out aiming  of  Oswald's  6.5  millimeter  Mann- 
Ucher-Carcano  rlfie  was  2.3  seconds,*  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  separate  shots  from 
the  same  gvin  Inflicting  these  wounds  In  the 
men.  Hence,  either  a  single  bullet  from  Os- 
wald's gun  did  all  of  the  damage  to  both  men 
or  they  were  hit  by  at  least  two  separate 
bullets  from  at  least  two  separate  guns, 
which  means  there  was  a  conspiracy.  The 
only  way  the  Warren  Commission  found  to 
avoid  the  presence  of  a  second  gun  was  to 
have  the  President  and  Governor  Connally 
hit  by  the  same  "magic"  bullet. 

B.  a  study  of  the  evidence  shows  that  It  la 
highly  Improbable  that  President  Kennedy 
and  Governor  Connally  were  struck  by  the 
same  bullet. 

1.  The  Zapruder  film  strongly  Indicates 
that  the  President  and  Governor  Connally 
were  struck  by  separate  bullets. 

The  Warren  Commission  said  that  the 
wound  in  President  Kennedy's  neck  was  in- 
curred between  Zapruder  frames  210  to  225.' 
It  appears  In  frame  230  that  tbe  President 
has  been  shot  and  Governor  ConnaUy  Is  stlU 
unharmed,  holding  his  hat  in  his  as  yet  un- 
injured right  hand  In  a  position  higher  than 
when  It  was  struck.* 

Governor  Connally,  his  wife,  and  his  doc- 
tors '  believe  he  was  hit  by  a  separate,  second 
shot.  About  the  single  biillet  theory,  Mr. 
Connally  has  said:  "They  talk  about  the  'one 
bullet'  theory,  but  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
there  Is  no  'theory'.  There  is  my  pbsoV.'te 
knowledge,  and  Nellie's  too,  that  one  bullet 
caused  the  President's  first  wound,  and  that 
an  entirely  separate  shot  struck  me."" 

An  analysis  of  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
line  drawn  along  the  shoulder  and  the  line 
along  the  car  Indicate  that  Governor  Con- 
nally was  struck  between  Zapruder  frames 
237  and  238.»  Other  Involuntary  reaponses 
Indicating  this  as  the  location  of  the  hit  on 
Governor  Connally  Include  the  puffing  of  his 
cheeks  and  the  disarranging  of  his  hair  " 

2.  Governor  Connally's  doctors  believe  the 
bullet  which  wounded  him  did  not  first  pass 
through  the  President. 

"Dr.  Gregory  Indicated  that  both  he  and 
Dr.  Shaw  thought  It  highly  unlikely  that  the 
President  and  the  Governor  had  been  hit  by 
the  same  bullet."  "  The  doctors  were  Influ- 
enced by  the  character  of  the  wound  being 
very  small  and  having  clean-cut  edges  "  and 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  cloth  fibers  In  the 
back  wound  (as  opposed  to  their  presence  In 
his  wrist) . 

3.  Government  reports  support  this  evi- 
dence of  separate  bullets. 

Preliminary  Special  Dallas  Report  No.  1, 
"Assassination  of  the  President,"  prepared  by 
the  Secret  Service  said  that  the  President  was 
shot  and  "Immediately  thereafter  Governor 
Connally  .  .  .  was  shot.""  The  FBI,  In  its 
five-volume  report  presented  to  the  Warren 
Commission  on  Dec.  9, 1963,  contained  similar 
conclusions.!* 

4.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  trajectories 
necessary  for  a  single  bullet  to  have  wounded 
both  men  from  the  Depository  window  at  a 
downward  trajectory  of  17  degrees  are  not 
established  by  the  evidence. 

An  examination  of  the  photograph  con- 
tained in  the  Commission's  final  report  dem- 
onstrating the  bullet  path  of  the  single  bullet 
theory  shows  a  trajectory  originating  from 
the  left  (rather  than  the  right)  rear  and  In 
a  vertical  angle  less  than  17  degrees.  Further- 
more, such  a  bullet  would  be  exiting  from 
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below  the  President's  throat." 
Ing  the  trajectories  of  the  woujids 
bullet  flight  paths  according 
mission's    report,    discrepancies 

"According   to   the  Commlsslc^n 
bullet  entered  the  upper  right 
President's  back  and  emerged  at 
of  the  anterior  throat,  grazing 
of   the    knot   of   the    Presldent|s 
emerged.'" '"  The  bullet  was  then 
have  entered  the  upper  right  side 
Connallys  back,  exiting  below 
pie  of  his  chest,  and  then  crush 
and  lodging  in  his  knee.  In  view 
tlve   positions   of   President 
ernor    Connally.    and    Oswalds 
"magic  bullet  would  have  to 
radical  turns  of  90°  between 
dent   Kennedy's   throat   and   en 
ernor  Connally's  back.  The  Warren 
slon  does  not  attempt  to 
feat  was  accomplished. 

In  evidence  obtained  from  an 
of  the  President's  brain,  an  e 
the   smaller   throat   wound    Is 
believed  to  have  been  an  exit 
piece  of  bone  that  was  caused  b^ 
head  shot.  This  Is  consistent 
age  to  the  President's  throat 
fact  that  no  traces  of  metal 
the  Preldent's  shirt  or  tie." 
cently  declassified  transcript  of 
1964  Commission  executive  sesslofa 
mission  believed  a  bone  fragment 
the  Kennedy  neck  wound.  If 
then  the  single  bullet  theory  hai 
blllty  because  there  Is  no  other 
the  front  of  the  President. 

The  condition  of  exhibit  399 
bullet  believed  by  the  Comml 
caused   the   non-fatal   wounds 
Kennedy  and   Governor  Conna 
slstent  with  tests  of  like  bulleti 
c  IrctmM  tan  ces . « 

The  bullet  which  supposedly  w4nt 
both  the  President  and  the 
tertng  two  bones  In  the  procesii 
deformity  In  the  upper  %  of  Its 
Is  only  a  small  loss  of  lead  at  the 
bullet  but  the  copper  Jacket 
More  lead  was  deposited  In 
nally's  wrist  than   Is  missing 
399.    This    alone    makes    the 
central   thesis  completely 

If  It  Is  accepted  (as  the  Warreb 
slon    did)    that    the    bullet    whlfch 
Kennedy's  back,  exited  from  his 
then  entered  Connally's  back, 
the  trajectories  need  to  be 
Wecht.  County  Coroner  of  Allegheny 
has  done  so  and  concludes: 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
dlcated   pathways   of   these   wounds 
considerable  disagreement   with 
lated  trajectories  from  the 
position  of  the  assassin.  The 
sin's  site  looked  down  on  the  car 
which  varied  from  22  to  20 
verticle  plane  and  from  12  to 
grees  (right  to  left)  in  the 
during  the  time  interval  over 
wounds  might  have  h^n  Inflicted 
of  the  street,  about  3  degrees,  mlj  ht 
be  deducted  from  the  vertical 
assume  that  the  men's  seating 
determined  by  the  slope  of  the 
than  their  own  sense  of  balance 
ren    Commission    made    this 
though  it  is  open  to  some  question 
ever,  the  vertical  angle  through 
dent's  back/neck  wound  measures 
H^.^  degrees.  whUe  that  through 
nor's  chest   is  larger,  namely  abi)ut 
grees.  The  Indicated  lateral  anglefe 
left  In  the  horizontal  plane)    are 
same  for  both  men,  namely  about  _. 
WhUe  these  angular  measurement 
Ject  to  error  of  a  few  degrees  elthpr 
discrepancies  seem  too  large  to 
In  this  fashion. 
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The  original  autopsy  fact  sheet  places,  the 
President's  neck  wound  in  his  back  at  a  posi- 
tion below  the  neck  wound  in  the  front. 
Though  said  later  to  have  been  an  incor- 
rectly low,  rough  estimation  of  the  wound, 
It  does  line  up  with  the  holes  in  the  Presi- 
dent's coat  and  shirt."  The  explanation  that 
the  President's  coast  and  shirt  were 
"bunched  up"  in  the  back,  thus  accounting 
for  the  low  clothing  holes  in  light  of  a  high 
wound,  can  be  dlsproven  by  studying  the 
WUlls  slide  No.   5.^ 

5.  The  character  of  the  wound  in  the  front 
of  the  President's  neck  indicates  that  a 
bullet  did  not  exit  there  as  postulated  by 
the  single  bullet  theory. 

The  bullet  wound  in  the  President's  throat, 
described  later  as  viewed  prior  to  the  trache- 
otomy incision,  was  "very  small  ...  3  to  5 
mm."=a  Dr.  Cyril  Wecht  has  said  that  he 
finds  a  wound  of  that  size  "...  very,  very 
hard  to  buy  as  an  exit  wound  for  a  bullet 
which  would  have  entered  the  back."  » 

An  experiment  done  for  the  Warren  Com- 
mission by  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Olivier  of  the 
Army's  Edgewood  Arsenal  was  done  to  simu- 
late the  wound  through  the  President's  neck. 
Three  6.5  millimeter  bullets  were  Bied 
through  14  centimeters  of  goat  meat  held 
between  goat  skins  and  shirt  and  Jacket 
cloth.^  The  bullet  entry  wounds  are  the  same 
size  as  the  wound  In  the  President's  back, 
but  the  smallest  exit  holes  was  10  mm,  com- 
pared to  the  3-5  mm.  throat  wound  =«  in 
President  Kennedy. 

6.  The  neutron  activation  analysis  done 
on  the  bullet  fragments  found  in  Connally's 
wrist  could  not  Identify  them  with  the  bul- 
let said  to  have  wounded  the  President. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  letter  of  July  8,  1964  to 
the  Warren  Commission  reports  the  results 
of  the  neutron  activation  analysis — that  the 
metal  fragments  from  Connally's  wrist  could 
not  be  identified  as  having  come  from  the 
bullet  which  wounded  the  President."  The 
extensive  studying  of  the  (as  yet  unreleased) 
raw  data  could  determine  whether  these  test 
results  prove  the  single  bullet  theory  in- 
correct. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  (Critics  of  Commission) . 
»  Warren  Report  at  19. 

•  Interview  with  Joslah  Thompson  with  Life 
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"Interview  with  Thompson,  AprU  1.  1975. 
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Argument  II.  Dottble  Head  Shot 

II.  There  are  indications  that  two  shots 
struck  the  President's  head  from  different 
directions. 

A.  There  are  indications  that  the  Prasl- 
dent's  head  was  hit  by  two  shots  in  rapid 
succession,  one  from  the  front  and  the  other 
from  the  rear. 

1.  The  motion  of  the  President's  head  tends 
to  indicate  that  there  were  two  shots. 

Between  frames  312-313  of  the  Zapruder 
film  the  President's  head  is  seen  to  move  for- 
ward under  an  acceleration  of  69.6  feet  per 
second.!  Beginning  at  frame  313  the  head 
moves  violently  backward  and  to  the  left 
until  it  bounces  off  the  back  seat  at  frame 
321.  Its  acceleration  backward  is  100.3  feet 
per  second.' 

This  motion  is  extremely  rapid  and  analy- 
sis of  the  film  show  that  it  was  not  caused 
by  acceleration  of  the  car,  as  the  car's  veloc- 
ity can  be  determined  as  constant  over  ttils 
time  period.  Secret  Service  agent  Clint  Hill 
testified  that  he  was  thrown  off  balance  by 
the  acceleration  of  the  car,  yet  he  did  not 
reach  the  car  until  frame  368  which  is  3  sec- 
onds after  the  head  shots. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  this  motion  as 
a  neuromuscular  reaction.  As  seen  on  the 
Zapruder  film,  the  President's  body  Is  limp, 
showing  none  of  the  signs  ol  a  neuromuscu- 
lar spasm.  Furthermore,  the  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  Kennedy's  head  observed  in  the 
film  occurs  in  56  milliseconds,  too  fast  for  a 
neurospasm. 

In  a  neuromuscular  reaction  the  head 
should  keep  accelerating — In  this  case  after 
a  sharp  initial  acceleration,  the  velocity  re- 
mained constant.  Also,  since  the  motor  strip 
(pre-central  gyrus)  was  blown  out  by  the 
entering  bullet,  the  likelihood  of  any  muscu- 
lar reaction  is  considerably  diminished.-''  The 
Warren  Commission  chose  to  disregard  this 
backward  head  motion. 

2.  The  location  of  brain  matter  after  the 
shots  supports  the  double  shot  theory. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Connally  were  covered 
with  brain  matter  which  would  support  a 
shot  from  the  rear.  However,  a  large  amount 
of  brain  material  also  landed  on  the  left  rear 
of  the  presidential  car  and  on  the  uniforms 
and  windshields  of  the  two  motorcyclists 
who  were  riding  6  to  8  feet  to  the  left  rear 
of  the  President's  car.  One  officer  testified 
that  the  brain  matter  hit  with  such  force 
he  at  first  thought  he  had  been  struck. 

A  piece  of  skull  was  found  in  the  street 
by  an  observer  approximately  25  feet  from 
where  the  President  was  shot.  It  was  identi- 
fied by  Dr.  A.  B.  Cairns,  chief  pathologist  at 
Methodist  Hospital  as  being  from  the  occl- 
petal  (rear)  region  of  the  skull.  A  bullet  fired 
from  the  front  could  explain  this. 

3.  Doctors  at  Parkland  Hospital  described 
the  President's  head  wounds  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  double  shot  theory. 

In  addition  to  the  massive  wound  to  the 
right  temple,  the  Parkland  doctors  described 
a  large  wound  in  the  occlpetal  region  with 
brain  matter  protruding  from  it.  This  tends 
to  corroborate  the  belief  that  one  of  the  head 
shots  came  from  the  front. 
footnotes 
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Argument  in.  Oswald:  Section  A 

III.  It  is  doubtful  that  Oswald  did  all  the 
shooting. 

A.  It  is  a  widely  accepted  misconception 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  an  expert  rifle- 
man, and  that  the  shots  from  the  Depository 
window  were  "easy". 

In  May  of  1959,  Oswald's  last  shooting  score 
of  191  points  barely  qualified  him  as  a 
"marksman,"  the  lowest  rating  given  by  the 
Marine  Corps. 
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Lt  Col  A.  G  Polsom  testified  before  the 
commission  that  Oswald's  abUlty  as  evi- 
denced by  his  score  was  that  of  a  "rather 
poor  shot." ' 

Complicating  Oswald's  rather  mediocre 
shooting  skUl  was  the  alleged  assassination 
weapon  itself,'  the  Italian  MannUcher-Car- 
cano.  The  Carcano  retaUed  in  1963  for  only 
$12  78;  had  a  scope  with  an  optical  defect 
which  sent  bullets  fiylng  high  and  off  to  the 
right'-  its  sluggish  bolt  made  rapid  firing 
very  dlfBciUt;  and,  finally,  it  had  a  double- 
action  trigger  which  would  have  made  ac- 
curate shooting  difficult.* 

Some  of  the  Commission's  problems  in 
proving  Oswald's  rifle  capability  and  his 
weapon's  effectiveness  might  have  been  al- 
layed had  It  been  determined  that  Oswald 
had  been  practicing  with  the  Mannllcher- 
Carcano  shortly  before  the  assassination. 
The  Commission  was  unable  to  do  so.' 

Even  given  an  excellent  rifle  and  a  superb 
marksman,  Oswald's  alleged  feat  of  shooting 
is  remarkable.  He  fired  three  shots  from  a 
bolt  action  rifie  in  a  short  span  of  4.6-5.6 
seconds.  He  was  shooting  at  a  target  moving 
down  an  incline,  from  60  feet  up  and  180  to 
265  feet  away.  He  had  only  .8  seconds  to  aim 
for  his  first  shot  and  yet  he  managed  to 
land  two  accurate  hits,  the  last  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  Commission,  causing  the  Presi- 
dent's fatal  head  wound." 

The  Commission  endeavored  to  determine 
if  Oswald  was  capable  of  such  a  perform- 
ance. The  Commission's  rifle  tests  were  so 
different  from  the  actual  conditions  Oswald 
encountered,  that  their  conclusions  are  open 
to  question.  The  Commission's  riflemen  were 
shooting  at  stationary  targets  Instead  of 
moving  ones;  they  were  firing  from  30  feet 
up  instead  of  Oswald's  60;  they  took  as 
much  time  as  they  wanted  for  the  first  shot 
while  the  assassin  had  less  than  one  second 
to  aim  for  his:  and  they  corrected  the  de- 
fective sight  of  Oswald's  Carcano  by  mount- 
ing the  rifie  with  metal  shims.  Furthermore, 
the  Commission  employed  "master"  rifle- 
men for  the  test — experts  in  firearms,  four 
classes  above  Oswald's  shooting  ability.' 

Even  under  these  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  Commission's  test  only  served 
to  prove  how  difficult  Oswald's  alleged  feat 
really  was.  Only  one  of  the  three  master 
riflemen  (with  the  stationary  targets,  cor- 
rected sight,  reduced  distance  and  added 
firing  time  for  the  first  shot)  managed  to 
duplicate  Oswald's  ability." 

IV.  The  autopsy  of  President  Kennedy 
raises  doubts  as  to  the  Warren  Commission 
findings. 

The  autopsy  of  President  Kennedy  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  was  Incomplete  and 
vague  In  its  findings. 

1.  The  autopsy  team  was  entirely  nailltary 
and  had  limited  forensic  experience  at  the 
time  No  civilian  forensic  pathologist  was 
present.  The  chief  surgeon.  Dr.  Humes, 
burned  his  autopsy  notes  in  his  recreation 
room  fireplace;  he  said  he  didn't  consider 
them  Important. 

2.  The  positions  of  the  wounds  were  deter- 
mined by  faulty  measioring  methods. 

3.  The  wound  to  the  anterior  neck  was 
not  recognized  and  dissected  because  of  the 
tracheotomy  that  had  been  performed  In 
Dallas.  This  wound  was  only  discovered  the 
follovrtng  day  during  a  conversation  with 
the  Dallas  physician  who  attended  Kennedy 
at  Parkland. 

4.  The  back  wound  was  not  dissected  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  bullet  following  the 
orders  of  Admiral  HoUoway.  the  senior  offi- 
cer present  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
autopsy  team. 

5.  Coronal  sections  through  the  fixed  brain 
were  not  made,  although  this  Is  a  routine 
procedure  In  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  to 
the  head  in  order  to  track  the  pathway  of  a 
bullet  or  bullet  fragment. 
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For  the  above  reasons,  the  autospy  was 
vmable  to  provide  detailed  analysis  of  the 
wounds  to  help  Investigators  In  locating  the 
assassins'  positions.' 

SUMMABY  OF  ABOXTMENT 

We  contend  that  there  is  more  than  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
acted  alone  In  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  We  further  conitend  that 
the  magnitude  and  qusJlty  of  responsible 
criticism  of  the  essential  findings  of  the 
Warren  Commission  Justify  a  further,  for- 
mal, and  prompt  governmental  inquiry  Into 
the  assassination. 

At  a  minimum,  we  contend  that  a  Congres- 
sional committee  should  hold  preliminary 
hearings  to  gather  all  evidence  which  calls 
Into  question  the  findings  of  the  Warren 
Commission  so  that  a  representative  body 
can  Independently  determine  if  there  is  suf- 
ficient doubt  that  Oswald  acted  alone  to 
Justify  a  full  scale  Investigation. 
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SENATE  TESTIMONY  BY  CONGRESS- 
WOMAN  SULLIVAN  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  EQUAL  CREDIT 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

of  missoubi 
IIJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  1972  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  cre- 
ated by  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  of  1968,  I  urged  the  Commission- 
as  part  of  our  study  into  the  whole  field 
of  consumer  credit — to  investigate  wide- 
spread practices  in  the  consumer  credit 
industry  which  discriminated  against 
women.  The  infownation  we  developed 
in  hearings  conducted  that  year  drama- 
tized to  the  Nation  for  the  first  time  the 
extent  of  such  discrimination  and  the 
need  for  corrective  action. 

Married  women,  no  matter  what  their 
earnings  or  resources,  were  denied  credit 
cards  or  charge  accounts  except  in  their 
husbands'  names.  Divorced  or  separated 
women,  regardless  of  individual  credit- 
worthiness, found  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  credit.  Widows  discovered  that 
their  life-time  records  for  paying  theij 
bills  were  insufficient  evidence  of  credit- 
worthiness when  they  tried  to  get  credit 
in  their  own  name.  Many  continued 
therefore  to  use  their  dead  husbands' 
charge  accounts,  because  the  credit  of 
a  dead  man  was  presumably  better  than 
that  of  a  live  widow. 

The  credit  industry  was  unable  to 
find  any  reasonable,  logical  basis  in  law 
or  in  fact  for  the  outmoded  customs 
they  followed  in  considering  the  credit 
applications  of  women.  True,  there  are 
many  obsolete  provisions  of  State  law 
which  militate  against  the  creditworthi- 
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ness  of  married  women,  but  it  was  a 
general  practice  in  the  industry  to  re- 
quire that  all  credit  to  married  women 
be  extended  either  in  the  husband's 
name  alone  or  in  joint  names,  not  the 
woman's  name — even  though  she  may 
be  the  principal  earner  in  the  family. 

At  the  time  of  our  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  hearings  in 
1972,  there  was  not  a  single  bill  pending 
in  Congress,  and  no  laws  that  I  know  of 
in  any  of  the  States,  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  the  credit 
field  because  of  sex  or  marital  status. 
But  that  soon  changed.  Congresswoman 
Bella  Abzug  of  New  York,  one  of  our 
witnesses  in  the  1972  Commission  hear- 
ings, immediately  introduced  a  series  of 
bills  dealing  with  this  subject.  The 
States  quickly  began  passing  laws  in  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

senate    ru>er    enacted    inadequate    law 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  go  into  the 
complex  and  incredible  maneuvering 
which  occurred  in  the  93d  Congress  over 
this  issue — it  is  all  spelled  out  in  the 
remarks  I  made  on  the  closed  rule  and 
on  the  conferenece  report  on  the  bank 
deposit  insurance  bill,  H.R.  11221,  in  the 
House  last  October  9 — but  the  end  result 
was  the  enactment  as  a  Senate  rider 
on  October  28  of  a  poorly  drawn  and 
inadequate  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
on  October  28,  of  a  poorly  drawn  and 
a  series  of  far-reaching  amendments  to 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  including  one 
which  virtually  destroyed  class  action 
suits  as  the  most  effective  device  for  as- 
suring scrupulous  compliance  to  truth  in 
lending  by  every  major  creditor  in  the 
country. 

The  legislation,  in  the  form  of  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  an  unrelated  House 
bill,  ignored  the  vast  array  of  facts  about 
credit  discrimination  by  reason  not  only 
of  sex  or  marital  status  but  also  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  and  age 
developed  in  hearings  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
the  last  Congress,  and  extensive  research 
material  provided  to  me  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  A  bill  originating  in 
the  subcommittee,  H.R.  14856  of  the  93d 
Congress,  would  have  dealt  effectively 
with  all  of  these  issues. 

Consequently,  I  introduced  last  De- 
cember a  bill  to  amend  the  new  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  before  Its  effec- 
tive date  of  next  October  to  Include  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  14856  which  had  not 
been  incorporated  in  the  1974  statute. 
Unable  to  get  action  on  it  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  93d  Congress,  I  reintroduced 
it  on  the  opening  day  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress as  H.R.  1065.  When  Congressman 
Frank  Annxtnzio  of  Illinois  succeeded  me 
this  year  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs,  he  reintroduced 
my  bill,  with  seven  of  us  on  the  subcom- 
mittee serving  as  cosponsors,  as  H.R. 
3386.  After  hearings  and  mark-up  in 
the  subcommittee,  a  clean  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  ANNrmzio  as  H.R.  6516. 
This  bill — modified  in  a  number  of  Im- 
portant respects  from  my  original  bill — 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
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Ing,  Currency  and  Housing  ^d  passed 
by  the  House  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  June  3, 1975. 

BIDEN-PROXMIRE    BILL    IMPROVES    OU    H.R.     6516 


Subsequently,  Senator  Joseph  R.  BmEN 
of  Delaware,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Senator  William 
Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
parent  Senate  committee,  introduced  8. 
1927  incorporating  all  of  the  leatures  of 
my  original  bill  plus  some  farther  im- 
provements and  eliminating  s<^me  of  the 
provisions  which  I  had  opposed  in  the 
House-passed  version.  H.R.  651 B.  Senator 
BiDEN  and  Proxmire  also  int'oduced  a 
biU  on  consumer  leasing,  S.  li61,  which 
would  undo  the  damage  done  t  o  the  cIvU 
liability  section  of  the  Truth  1 1  Lending 
Act  by  last  year's  Senate  rid<r  to  H.R. 
11221. 

Because  of  the  importance  o  these  Is- 
sues to  millions  of  Americans  w  lo  are  be- 
ing systematically  discrlminat«  d  against 
In  every  field  of  credit,  not  on  the  basis 
of  creditworthiness  but  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  age,  sex, 
or  marital  status,  and  for  ^'hom  the 
existing  law  taking  effect  in  Oatober  will 
provide  inadequate  relief  or  ncne  at  all, 
I  submit  herewith  the  testimcmy  I  de- 
livered before  Senator  Biden's  subcom- 
mittee during  hearings  in  July  ( m  8.  1927 
and  S.  1961.  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  CoxcsxsswoiCAir  IiXONos  K. 
SuixivAN,  Democrat,  of  Missotru,  Before 
THE  Subcommittee  on  Consumir  Affairs. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
AND  Urban  Affairs,  on  S.  1927,  to  Amend 
THE  Equal  Credit  Oppobtunitt  Act.  and 
S.  1961.  TO  Amend  the  Truth  nr  Lending 
Act,  Tuesday,  July  15.  1975,  at  10  a.m. 
Cbalrman  Blden  and  Members  o  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs: 

I  appear  this  morning  before  this  dis- 
tinguished Subcommittee — where  the  con- 
cept of  Truth  in  Lending  had  Its  origin  15 
years  ago  as  the  brainchild  of  fom  ler  Chair- 
man Paul  Douglas — to  urge  that  ^ou  undo 
what  the  Senate  insisted  on  doli  tg  to  the 
consumers  of  this  country  in  the  <  nactment 
last  year  of  Titles  IV  and  V  of  PibUc  Law 
93-A95. 

3.  1927  and  S.  1961.  both  by  [Chairman 
Blden  and  Senator  Proxmire,  wou  d  accom- 
plish those  goals  if  enacted  in  th  !  form  in 
which  they  were  Introduced.  I  strc  ngly  sup- 
port them. 

Title  IV  of  Public  Law  93-495.  ws  s  enacted 
without  any  hearlnfjs  and  presumably  as 
merely  a  series  of  "technical"  amendments 
to  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act.  Title  IV  in- 
cluded a  provision  which  has  virtually  de- 
stroyed the  effectiveness  of  the  cli  ss  action 
device  in  promoting  scrupulous  co  iipUance. 
by  every  major  creditor  in  the  couni  ry.  to  the 
absolute  letter  of  the  Truth  in  Ler  ding  Act. 
This  provision  placed  a  celling  of  ;he  lesser 
of  $100,000  or  1%  of  net  worth  on  class  ac- 
tion recoveries  under  Truth  in  Lending.  For 
the  largest  creditors,  a  $100,000  udgment 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  a  sli  p  on  the 
wrist;  for  small  ones,  thinly  capliallzed.  a 
penalty  of  1  %  of  net  worth  could  be  virtually 
zero — less  than  a  gnat  bite. 

Section  4(c)  of  S.  1961.  the  Blden- Proxmire 
bill  to  bring  consumer  leaees  under  Truth  In 
Lending,  would  once  again  make  lYuth  In 
Lending  class  actions  an  effective  <  evlce  for 
assuring  compliance  with  the  law  t  y  chang- 
ing 'the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1^,  of  net 
worth"  to  "the  greater  of  $50,000  »r  1%  of 
net  worth." 
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S.   1927  IMPROVES  ON  H.R.  65 16 

Title  V  Of  Public  Law  93-495  created  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974  which 
takes  effect  exactly  15  weeks  from  today. 
This  Senate  measure  on  which  there  were 
also  no  Senate  hearings,  disregarded  the  In- 
formation developed  In  comprehensive  House 
hearings  on  the  scope  of  credit  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  a  weak  and  abbreviated  version  of 
a  much  stronger  House  bUl  which  was  by- 
passed and  burled  In  a  series  of  parliamen- 
tary maneuvers  which  were,  to  say  the  least, 
unfortunate  for  the  consumers.  Fortunately, 
all  of  the  good  provisions  of  last  year's  House 
bill.  HJi.  14856.  plus  some  Improvements 
which  I  support,  are  Included  In  8.  1927 — a 
better  bill  ■  han  the  one  passed  by  the  House 
this  year  as  H.R.  6516. 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  as  I 
said,  wlU  take  effect  In  15  weeks,  will  un- 
doubtedly help  memy  women,  and  men,  too. 
who  are  creditworthy  and  who  happen  to  be 
single,  divorced,  separated  or  widowed,  in 
overcoming  traditional  and  often  Irrational 
discriminations  In  the  credit  market — ^but  It 
will  help  mainly  those  who  are  native  whites 
between  the  ages  of  26  and,  say.  55.  It  has 
a  celling  on  punitive  damages  In  class  actions 
of  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1%  of  a  creditor's 
net  worth.  It  does  not  cover  discriminations 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin, or  age — all  of  which  are  covered  by  the 
House-passed  H.R.  6516  and  by  S.  1927.  The 
hearings  of  my  Subcommittee  In  the  last 
Congress  clearly  established  the  t-.eed  for 
such  broadened  coverage.  Ostensibly  a  "wom- 
en's" law,  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act  of  1974  does  nothing  for  the  woman  who 
happens  to  be  black,  or  Spanish -speaking,  or 
Indian,  or  under  26  or  over  55.  or  for  men. 
either,  in  those  categories. 

S.  1927  is  a  better  bUl  than  the  House- 
passed  HM.  6516  because  S.  1927  Incorporates 
an  effective  celling  on  class  action  penalties 
of  the  greater  of  $50,000  or  1  %  of  net  worth; 
It  does  not  require  proof  of  "willful"  vi- 
olations for  assessment  of  punitive  dam- 
ages; and  it  contains  an  extremely  Impor- 
tant provision  I  failed  to  get  Into  the  House 
bill  on  an  18-18  tie  vote  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee— a  provision  requiring  disclosure  to 
the  rejected  applicant  for  credit  of  the  reason 
for  being  turned  down. 

Otherwise,  H.R.  6516  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  S.  1927  are  comparable  or  Iden- 
tical In  almost  every  respect.  I  urge  you  to 
do  your  utmost  to  get  the  stronger  version 
through  the  Senate.  Let  me  explain  why  I 
consider  that  so  urgent. 

SENATE  conferees  ARE  HARD  BARGAINERS 

Although  this  Is  my  first  appearance  as  a 
witness  before  this  Committee  of  the  Senate 
I  am  hardly  a  stranger  to  the  work  of  this 
Committee.  During  21  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  counterpart  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  during  most  of  those  years  a  House  Con- 
feree on  virtually  every  bill  which  went  to 
Conference  from  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  developed  a  profound 
respect  for  the  legislative  skUls  of  your  Com- 
mittee's Conferees  In  battling  for  the  Senate 
position  on  legislation,  whatever  It  might 
be — right  or  wrong.  Of  course,  that  Is  your 
obligation  to  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  say 
that  critically.  But  the  Conferees  from  this 
Committee  are  usually  so  tough  as  to  be — 
forgive  me — downright  stubborn. 

For  Instance.  It  took  nearly  two  long 
months  of  deadlock  back  In  1968  to  get  the 
Senate  Conferees  to  agree  to  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Hovise-passed  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  after  the  Senate  had  passed 
only  a  limited  disclosure  Truth  in  Lending 
Act — one  which  did  not  Include  annual  per- 
centage rate  disclosure  for  a  vast  segment  of 
loans  and  credit  sales,  or  administrative  en- 
forcement, or  regulation  of  credit  adver- 
tising, did  not  Include  the  "coollng-off" 
rescission  clause,  or  regulation  of  garnish- 
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ment,  did  not  Include  extortionate  credit 
transactions,  or  even  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance  which  was  responsible  In  1973  for 
launching  the  drive  for  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Act.  It  took  us  nearly  two  months  to  get 
the  Senate  Conferees  to  agree  to  those  pro- 
visions In  the  final  version  of  the  law. 

Senator  Proxmire,  who  had  done  his  best 
in  1967  to  get  a  stronger  Truth  In  Lending 
bUl  through  the  Senate  than  the  one  the 
Senate  passed  that  year,  knows  what  bitter 
battle  we  had  with  the  Senate  Conferees  on 
that  one.  Again,  in  1970,  although  we  had 
no  House-passed  bill  to  bring  to  Conference 
on  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  the  Ma- 
jority Members  among  the  House  Conferees 
were  all  committed  to  a  series  of  strength- 
ening amendments  to  make  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  conform  to  the  version  on  which 
we  had  held  House  heaxlngs,  and  we  won  only 
a  few  of  those  amendments.  As  a  result,  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  has  not  lived  up 
to  the  hopes  Senator  Proxmire  and  I  had 
for  It  when  we  Introduced  our  respective 
versions  In  the  91st  Congress. 

I  was  not  a  Conferee  on  the  bank  deposit 
Insurance  bill  last  year.  H.R.  11221.  because, 
under  new  rules  adopted  bv  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  House  Committee  in  the  93rd 
Congress,  our  Conferees  from  the  Majority 
are  drawn  only  from  among  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  which  has  Initial  Jurisdiction 
over  a  House-passed  bill. 

In  this  Instance.  It  was  the  Subcommittee 
on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance.  Since 
I  was  not  a  Conferee,  I  don't  know  how  hard 
the  Senate  Conferees  had  to  flght  to  get  the 
House  Conferees  to  accept  the  Brock  rider 
which  contained  Titles  IV  and  V,  but  ob- 
viously, the  Senate  won  everything  on  those 
two  Titles  and  the  consumer  lost. 

CONSUMERS   MUST  AWAKEN  TO  CLASS  ACTION 

So  I  am  well  aware  of  the  persistence  and 
effectiveness  of  Conferees  from  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  In  upholding  the  Senate 
position— good  or  bad.  That  Is  why  I  have 
come  over  here  this  morning:  to  urge  that  on 
the  two  measures  before  you  dealing  with 
Equal  Credit.  Consumer  Leasing,  and  claai 
actions,  you  do  your  best  to  take  to  Confer- 
ence better  bills  than  the  House  versions,  so 
that  If  you  maintain  your  usual  hard  bar- 
gaining position  In  Conference,  you  will  be 
on  the  side  of  the  angels,  and  of  all  con- 
sumers. 

That  would  by  no  means  be  the  first  time, 
of  course.  I  certainly  don't  want  to  give  a 
contrary  Impression.  On  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act  last  year,  you  had  a 
better  bill  in  important  respects,  and  I  was 
delighted  as  a  Conferee  from  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  to  help  enact  It.  So  It  works 
both  ways.  But  on  the  matter  of  class  ac- 
tions— both  In  Truth  m  Lending  and  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity — It  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
up  to  the  Senate  to  repair  the  damage  done 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  The  House  has  never 
voted  one  way  or  another  on  this  specific 
Issue.  The  House  Committee.  In  the  only  vote 
we  have  ever  had  on  class  actions  In  con- 
sumer credit  legislation — In  H.R.  6516  this 
year — endorsed  what  you  did  last  year  In  set- 
ting a  celling  of  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1% 
of  net  worth. 

In  the  meantime,  consumer  groups,  which 
have  paid  remarkably  little  attention  so  far 
to  the  Importance  of  this  Issue  of  class  action 
penalties  In  either  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
or  the  Equal  Credit  Opportimlty  Act.  had 
better  come  awake  and  do  some  really  effec- 
tive lobbying  work  on  It — In  Washington  and 
back  In  the  60  states.  Otherwise,  all  of  their 
resolutions  about  the  Importance  of  con- 
sumer law  enforcement  through  class  actions 
will  continue  to  get  lost  In  the  realities  of 
creditor  effectiveness  on  this  issue. 

None  of  us  wants  to  destroy  any  business, 
large  or  small,  because  of  "bounty-hunting" 
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lawyers  winning  huge  class  action  cases  baaed 
on  minor  technical  violations  of  any  law.  But 
under  the  complexities  of  the  class  action 
device  In  Federal  courts,  and  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  Judgment,  the  lawyer  who 
fftos  a  class  action  case  under  either  the 
Truth  In  Lending  or  Equal  Credit  law.  is  un- 
doubtedly going  to  get  a  fee  commensurate 
with  the  time  and  work  he  puts  into  the  case; 
It  Is  only  the  aggrieved  consumer  with  a  le- 
gitimate cause  of  action  who  wlU  end  up  with 
little  or  nothing.  In  the  case  of  a  serious  vio- 
lation of  Truth  In  Lending  by  a  major  credit 
card  company,  for  Instance,  how  far  would 
$100,000  go  In  dividing  up  a  class  action 
Judgment?  A  few  cents  perhaps  to  each  of 
the  victims  of  the  violation. 

SAFEGUARDS    IN    CIVIL    LIASn^ITY    CASES 

It  should  be  emphasized  In  all  discussions 
of  this  Issue  that  In  both  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing and  Equal  Credit  acts,  the  amount  of  a 
class  action  Judgment  must  be  based,  among 
other  things,  on  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense and  the  resources  of  the  guilty  creditor. 
Specifically,  It  must  be  based  on  the 
"amount  of  any  actual  damages  awarded,  the 
frenquency  and  persistence  of  failures  of 
compliance  by  the  cerdltor.  the  resources  of 
the  creditor,  the  number  of  persons  adverse- 
ly affected,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
creditor's  failure  of  compliance  was  Inten- 
tional." The  words  are  Identical  In  both 
statutes.  If  this  Is  not  adequate  protection 
for  the  creditor  in  case  of  a  purely  technical 
and  generally  Innocent  violation.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  could  write  a  penalty  provi- 
sion which  woud  be  fairer. 

The  courts  clearly  demonstrated  prior  to 
enactment  of  Public  Law  93-495  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  permitting  mammouth 
class  action  Judgments  In  Truth  in  Lending 
cases  based  on  purely  technical  violations. 
The  expressed  fear  behind  the  credit  Indus- 
try's drive  last  year,  to  set  only  token  ceilings 
on  class  action  penalties,  was  that  some 
court,  some  day,  might  go  overboard  In  as- 
sessing Truth  In  Lending  damages.  But  with 
the  limitations  now  set  In  the  law  for  class 
action  recoveries,  based  on  the  factors  I 
quoted.  It  Is  certain  that  any  excessive  Judg- 
ment would  be  overturned  on  appeal. 

I  have  devoted  perhaps  an  Inordinate 
amount  of  time  In  my  testimony  to  the  class 
action  Issue.  I  think  It  is  crucial.  I  hope  this 
Subcommittee  agrees  with  me.  as  I  know 
Senator  Proxmire  did  In  the  last  Congress 
when  he  fought  for  this  same  position  In 
Committee  and  on  the  Senate  Floor. 

I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  submit  for 
your  hearing  record  a  supplemental  state- 
ment discussing  some  of  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  S.  1927  and  of  the  House-passed  bill, 
H.  R.  6516.  Most  of  them  have  their  origins  In 
the  hearings  and  mark-up  sessions  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  last  year  and  In  the 
comprehensive  reports  made  to  us  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Research 
Service  and  incorporated  Into  our  three  vol- 
umes of  1974  printed  hearings. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  morning's  hearing, 
however,  I  Just  want  to  say  that  Senators 
Blden  and  Proxmire  have  taken  these 
provisions  from  last  year's  House  bill  and 
Improved  on  them  In  8.  1927  In  several  Im- 
portant respects. 

As  to  the  Consumer  Leasing  amendments 
to  Truth  in  Lending  included  In  8.  1961.  I 
submit  now  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed  to 
Governor  Bucher  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  his  reply  on  some  technical  as- 
pects of  H.  R.  4657,  a  bill  on  which  we  held 
hearings  In  the  House  last  week  and  which 
U  Identical  to  Senator  Gam's  bill,  S.  1900  In 
my  opimon,  the  Blden-Proxmlre  bill,  8.  1961, 
to  preferable  because  it  does  not  repeal  the 
Truth  in  Lending  coverage  of  the  type  of 
consumer  leases  which  Is  now  considered  a 
credit  pale"  under  Truth  In  Lending.  And 
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S.  1961  Includes  penalties  for  advertising  In 
violation  of  the  Act.  I  urge  you  to  read  Gov- 
ernor Bucher's  response  to  my  questions, 
Including  one  on  the  reason  for  not  Including 
under  the  legislation  the  leasing  of  agricul- 
tural equipment  by  the  family  farmer.  In 
view  of  Governor  Bucher's  re^x>nse,  you 
might  want  to  give  further  study  to  the 
value  of  Including  leases  for  an  agricultural 
purpose,  so  that  this  Chapter  has  coverage 
similar  to  the  general  coverage  of  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  Senators 
Blden  and  Proxmire  for  Introducing  S.  1927 
and  S.  1961,  and  to  urge  you  to  do  everything 
you  can  to  get  them  through  the  Senate  as 
close  to  their  original  form  as  possible,  as  I 
know  you  will.  In  the  12  years  I  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  counterpart  House  Subcom- 
mittee, between  1963  and  the  start  of  this 
year,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  great  satisfac- 
tion of  working  with  two  outstanding  former 
Chairmen  of  this  Subcommittee,  Senators 
Douglas  and  Proxmire,  on  legislation  which 
has  brought  great  benefits  to  consumers.  I 
am  sure.  Senator  Blden,  that  you  are  deriving 
similar  satisfaction  from  this  work  In  sup- 
piort  of  the  consumer  Interest. 
Supplemental  Statement  by  Congressman 
Sullivan 

Following  are  some  of  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  S.  1927  and  H.R.  6516  to  Improve 
the  existing  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
on  which  I  wish  to  comment  In  some  detail 
without  taking  the  time  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee to  present  orally  all  of  this  technical 
data  on  the  mechanics  of  the  legislation. 
Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  bills  came 
out  of  H.R.  14856  of  the  last  Congress,  as  we 
revised  It  In  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  based  on  facts  brought  out 
m  the  only  hearings  held  In  either  House 
prior  to  this  year  on  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity legislation.  Among  them  are: 

EXTENDED  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Both  H.R.  6516  and  S.  1927  contain  the  two- 
tiered  statute  of  limitations  we  devised  In 
the  House  Subcommittee  last  year  to  allow 
consumers  up  to  one  year  after  a  Federal 
enforcement  agency  establishes  a  violation 
Involving  that  consumer  to  sue  for  dam- 
ages. Under  the  present  law's  one-year 
statute,  the  consumer  may  never  know  he 
or  she  was  a  victim  of  illegal  discrimination 
until  a  Federal  agency  had  Investigated  a 
creditor  and  established  a  violation  or  a 
pattern  of  violations  In  which  that  Indi- 
vidual might  have  been  Involved.  Since 
government  enforcement  agencies  may  take 
a  year  or  longer  to  uncover  and  establish 
such  violations  after  they  had  occurred,  the 
victims  would  probably  find  out  about  the 
violation  too  late  to  sue  under  present  law. 
The  Federal  agency  would  have  to  com- 
mence  Its  enforcement  action  within  the 
one-year  statute,  however,  as  the  law  now 
provides. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  period  for  private  suits 
after  an  enforcement  agency  has  clearly  es- 
tablished that  a  violation  actually  occurred. 

RELATION  TO  STATE  LAWS 

The  present  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act  forces  consumers  to  elect  whether  to 
seek  redress  under  the  Federal  law  or  under 
any  state  law  dealing  with  credit  dlscrlnilna- 
tlon.  As  was  estabUshed  by  Library  at  Con- 
gress studies  mode  for  my  Subcommittee 
laart  year,  and  appearing  in  Part  II  of  our 
printed  hearings  on  H.R.  14866,  most  of  the 
state  antidiscrimination  laws  In  the  credit 
field  provide  mainly  for  mediation  by  a  state 
human  rights  commission  or  similar  agency, 
vdth  no  damages  awarded  for  violations.  I 
think  we  should  encourage  mediation  ef- 
forts by  state  or  local  agencies  but  not  there- 
by preclude  an  aggrieved  consumer  from 
utilizing  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
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Federal  law.  Both  H.R.  6616  and  S.  1927 
handle  this  problem  Intelligently,  without  al- 
lowing a  complainant  to  collect  civil  dam- 
ages under  the  Federal  law  If  he  or  she  has 
had  recovery  under  a  state  law.  As  the  Act 
Is  now  written,  once  a  person  even  so  much 
as  contacted  a  state  agency  to  look  Into  the 
matter,  he  or  she  could  not  thereafter  go  to 
a  Federal  agency  for  help  If  the  state  agency 
failed  to  deal  effectively  with  the  discrim- 
ination involved.  Under  both  H.R.  6516  and 
S.  1927  this  limitation  in  the  present  Act 
would  be  eliminated. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Both  H.R.  6516  and  S.  1927  provide  for 
creation  of  an  advisory  committee  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  assist  In  writing 
regulations  and  otherwise  exercising  its  func- 
tions under  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act.  Such  a  committee  has  been  a  very 
worthwhile  resource  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
in  connection  with  Its  responsibilities  under 
Truth  in  Lending. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS   TO    CONGRESS 

Both  H.R.  6516  and  S.  1927  call  for  annual 
reports  by  the  Board  and  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Congress  on  their  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act. 
This,  too.  Is  based  on  Truth  In  Lending  ex- 
perience. It  provides  for  an  annual  assess- 
ment, also,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  com- 
pliance Is  be'ng  achieved  by  the  various 
enforcement  agencies,  and  a  summary  of 
their  enforcement  actions,  which  can  be 
most  useful  to  us  in  determining  the  need 
for  changes  In  the  Act. 

During  our  hearings  last  year,  we  received 
complaints  from  some  creditors  who  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  Truth  In  Lending  enforce- 
ment that  every  complaint  made  by  PTC 
against  a  firm  for  possible  violation  of  the 
Act  is  publicized,  whereas  when  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loans,  airlines,  or  other  creditors 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  other  than  the  FTC  are  found 
In  violation,  the  facts  are  seldom  made  pub- 
lic. It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Subcommittee 
Members  last  year  that  In  monitoring  the 
enforcement  actions  of  the  various  agencies 
assigned  such  responsibilities  under  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  make  sure  that  repeated  or 
flagrant  violations  of  the  law  by  any  creditor 
are  disclosed.  Whether  or  not  Individual  firms 
are  cited  In  this  fashion,  the  annual  reports 
to  Congress  called  for  In  this  amendment 
should  clearly  Identify  areas  of  enforcement 
and  compliance  problems. 

"AFFffiMATIVE"    DISCRIMINATION 

As  a  result  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
hearings  last  year,  we  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  a  Federal  law  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion In  credit  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  age.  sex  or  marital  status, 
should  not  have  the  unanticipated  and  un- 
wanted consequence  of  preventing  churches 
from  lending  money  only  to  their  own  mem- 
bers, or  church-affiliated  credit  unions  doing 
the  same  thing,  or  minority  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  being  held  in 
violation,  etc.  These  are  so-called  "affirma- 
tive" discriminations.  In  revising  H.R.  14856 
In  Subcommittee  last  year,  we  therefore 
adopted  the  language  now  contained  in  701 
(c)  of  both  H.R.  6516  and  S.  1927.  We  not 
only  Included  loan  assistance  programs  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law  for  economically 
disadvantaged  groups,  and  loEm  assistance 
programs  administered  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  their  own  members  or  an  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  group,  but  also 
special  purpose  loan  programs  offered  by 
profitmaklng  organizations  to  meet  special 
social  needs.  However,  these  arrangements 
by  profitmaklng  firms  are  to  be  in  conform- 
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the  Board's  containing  this  requirement  would  be  chal- 
lenged In  the  courts  as  going  beyond  the 
wording  of  the  statute.  This  Is  exactly  what 
happened  on  some  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
regulatory  requirements  under  Truth  in 
Lending  that  were  not  specifically  authorized 
In  th©  law.  Although  the  courts  subsequently 
upheld  th©  Federal  Reserve  in  each  instance 
where  a  requirement  of  Regulation  Z  was 
challenged  on  this  ground,  it  Is  much  better 
to  have  disclosure  requirement  on  rejections 
spelled  out  in  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act  than  be  the  subject  of  lengthy  litigation 
to  establish  the  Fed's  right  to  Impose  this 
requirement. 

Consumers  who  are  rejected  for  credit  are 
entitled  to  know  the  reason  why.  If  their 
creditworthiness  is  questionable,  they  can 
then  do  something  about  correcting  it.  But 
at  least  they  will  know  the  reason,  and  will 
visually  understand.  But  if  they  don't  know 
the  reason  they  might  assume  it  Is  on  the 
basis  of  Illegal  discrimination,  when  It  very 
well  might  not  be,  thus  leading  to  unneces- 
sary law  suits  or  complaints  to  government 
agencies. 

"PATTEBN    OB    practice"    StTITS    BY    ATTOBNET 
GENERAL 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  last  year,  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Aflairs  amended  HM.  14856  to 
enable  the  Attorney  General,  on  his  own 
initiative,  and  without  waiting  for  com- 
plaints from  other  enforcement  agencies,  to 
bring  a  civil  action  "for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate,  including  injunctive  relief" 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  one 
or  more  creditors  "are  engaged  In  a  pattern 
or  practice"  in  violation  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act.  This  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded In  the  Senate  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion last  year  and  Is  therefore  not  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  It  has  been  Included  this  year  In 
both  H.R.  6616  and  S.  1927. 

I  strongly  urge  its  adoption.  "Pattern  and 
practice"  suits  by  the  Attorney  General  have 
been  effective  in  achieving  better  compliance 
with  other  civil  rights  statutes  and  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  credit.  Testimony  received  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  last  year  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  Federal  bank  regulatory 
agencies,  particularly,  tend  to  be  reluctant 
to  take  any  public  action  against  Institutions 
under  their  Jurisdiction  found  In  violation 
of  a  consumer  statute  for  fear  of  Jeopardizing 
public  oonfldence  in  an  offending  bank.  In- 
stead, the  matter  Is  usually  handled  quietly. 
In  at  least  one  instance,  we  were  told,  a  bank 
official  repeatedly  violated  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  and  was  not  finally  persuaded  to  con- 
form to  the  law  until  the  regulatory  agency 
vigorously  stressed  the  danger  of  a  large  class 
action  suit  against  the  bank  In  case  the  vio- 
lations were  revealed.  The  regulatory  agency 
was  concerned  primarily  about  protecting 
the  bank  from  damages  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  possibly  affect  the  bank's  solvency  and 
perhaps  even  the  regulatory  agency's  liability 
under  the  bank  deposit  Insurance  laws. 

Thus  there  tends  to  be  something  of  a 
buUt-in  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
say,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, In  enforcing  consumer  laws  providing 
for  damages  to  aggrieved  consumers.  Other 
agencies  with  enforcement  responsibilities 
under  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  such 
as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  th© 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (with  respect  to  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Corporations)  face  a  similar  problem 
In  publicly  disclosing  violations  by  creditors 
under  their  Jurisdiction  because  of  their 
I  believe  financial  Involvement  In  the  health  of  the 
regulation      Institutions  they  regulate. 
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The  abUlty  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
proceed  on  his  own  Initiative  and  file  suit 
against  any  creditor  or  creditors  enga«i« 
m  a  pattern  or  practice  of  violation  of  thi 
act  would  provide  additional  Incentive  to  the 
other  regulatory  agencies  to  enforce  comnll 
ance  promptly  by  offending  creditors  in  whoae 
financial  Integrity  the  regulatory  agency  has 
a  stake,  through  deposit  Insurance,  subsidies 
or  other  potential  agency  obligations. 

ADDITION  OP  WOBD  "WILLFtrLLT"  IN  H.R.  65l« 

The  House  bill  requires  that  to  collect 
punitive  damages  for  a  violation  of  the  Act 
the  consumer  must  prove  that  the  creditor 
acted  "willfully".  That  requirement  is  not  in 
the  civil  liability  section  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  and  is  not  In  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  of  1974  either.  Actual  dam- 
ages under  either  Act  would  be  hard  to  es- 
tablish. If  the  civil  llabUlty  penalties  are  to 
be  effective  In  achieving  compliance  in  in- 
dividual credit  discrimination  cases  as  well 
as  In  class  actions,  the  word  "willfully"  in 
H.R.  6516  should  not  be  Included  In  the 
legislation.  It  is  not  Included  In  S.  1927 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  can  prob- 
ably resolve  this  matter  by  letting  the  com 
decide  in  individual  cases,  as  It  can  now  in 
class  actions,  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  in 
relation  to  the  resources  of  the  creditor  be- 
fore setting  a  figure  on  punitive  damages 
This  can  be  done  by  removing  the  wont 
"class"  on  page  5,  line  25  of  S.  1927  so  that 
it  reads:  "In  determining  the  amount  of 
award  In  any  action,  the  court  shall  consider 
among  other  relevant  factors,"  etc.,  so  that 
the  court  will  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion In  an  Individual  case  as  well  as  in  class 
actions  "the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's 
failure  of  compliance  was  intentional."  If 
that  is  done,  the  argument  over  willfulness 
becomes  academic.  Otherwise,  If  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  prevails,  requiring 
proof  of  willfulness  in  winning  punitive  dam- 
ages, serious  violations  resulting  from  negli- 
gent non-compliance,  for  which  the  creditor 
is  clearly  at  fault  but  which  may  not  be 
willful,  would  go  unpunished. 


DECXDNTROL  OF  GAS  PRICES 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OP   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincere- 
ly believe  that  this  body  will,  by  failing  to 
take  final  action  on  the  bill  before  us 
today,  share  responsibility  for  decontrol 
of  oil  prices,  and  the  catastrophic  conse- 
quencies  to  our  economy  which  are  sure 
to  follow.  If  we  recess  without  passing 
the  bill  we  will  fail  the  American  people 
when  they  need  us  most. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  all 
too  clearly  the  consequences  of  frag- 
mented committee  jurisdiction  on  energy 
policy.  Frequent  and  lengthy  delays  on 
energy  legislation  have  been  the  price 
that  we,  and  the  American  people,  have 
had  to  pay  for  inefficient  and  archaic  di- 
rection of  energy  policy  in  this  body.  I 
would  hope  that  our  frequently  frus- 
trated efforts  in  the  past  few  weeks  will 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  reorganization 
and  reform. 

Congress,  even  with  the  conflicting 
committee  jurisdiction  on  energy,  has 
had  long  enough  to  pass  an  energy  bill. 
We  have  made  great  progress  toward 
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passage.  We  must  complete  the  process 
before  we  leave  for  the  recess. 


LIFT  ARMS  BAN 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  in  2  months  the  Senate  voted 
last  night  to  lift  the  arms  ban  on  Turkey, 
but  the  House  delayed  consideration  of 
the  bill  until  September.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate that  the  effort  to  get  the  embargo 
removed  before  Congress  adjourns  today 
has  been  abandoned. 

While  talks  between  President  Ford 
and  Premier  Suleyman  Demirel  have 
given  little  indication  that  U.S.  bases 
win  be  reopened,  it  was  clear  that  the 
situation  was  stiU  recoverable  if  the 
House  would  reverse  itself.  The  lack  of 
action  by  the  House  in  the  effort  to  lift 
the  arms  ban  can  only  weaken  the  pros- 
pects for  negotiations  on  the  Cyprus  issue 
and  further  endanger  the  resumption  of 
the  use  of  American  military  bases  in 
Turkey. 

In  a  July  29  editorial,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  correctly  states  that  the  more 
responsible  action  in  this  matter  would 
be  for  the  House  to  reconsider  its  action. 
The  House,  it  says  should  be  confident 
that  President  Ford,  on  the  basis  of  his 
agreement  to  keep  Congress  informed  on 
the  Cyprus  issue,  will  do  his  utmost  to 
preserve  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  insure  a 
just  settlement  of  this  complex  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  editorial  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
convince  our  colleagues  that  the  con- 
tinued ban  on  arms  sales  to  Turkey  will 
only  hamper  those  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  seek  a  permanent  politi- 
cal solution  in  Cyprus,  to  stabilize  Greek- 
Turkish  relations,  and  to  prevent  a  weak- 
ening of  NATO  forces  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Without  a  reversal  of 
the  July  24  decision  of  the  House,  fur- 
ther developments  in  this  emotionally- 
charged  situation  will  only  work  against 
the  best  interests  of  all  involved — Greece, 
Turkey,  Cyprus,  and  most  importantly, 
the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Lift  Arms  Ban 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  made  its 
point  the  hard  way  In  refusing  to  lift  th© 
US  ban  on  arms  sales  to  Turkey  and  pro- 
voking retaliatory  action  by  Turkish  officials 
who  ordered  a  takeover  of  all  US  bases  In 
their  country. 

The  takeover  began  Monday  after  an  Ini- 
tial delay  suggested  that  the  Turks  might  be 
leaving  the  door  open  for  a  compromise.  And 
their  intransigence  could  make  the  House 
more  firm  In  Its  resolve. 

But  it  might  be  more  responsible  for  th© 
House  to  make  a  concession  to  President 
Ford,  who  has  bent  over  backward  In  trying 
to  woo  back  support  for  Turkish  arms  aid 
as  a  bargaining  tool  in  the  Cyprus  dispute 
and,  more  Importantly,  to  preserve  the  stra- 
tegic US  bases  in  Turkey. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  Indications  are  that  the  bases  are  ir- 
replaceable In  terms  of  gathering  intelligence 
on  the  Russians.  The  conduct  of  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  In  trying 
to  salvage  them  confirms  these  reports. 

Ford  and  Kissinger  have  come  as  close  to 
begging  as  dignity  will  allow. 

But  while  we  urge  the  House  to  reconsider 
its  action  on  the  arms  ban,  the  stated  rea- 
sons for  Its  reluctance  on  this  matter  should 
not  be  treated  lightly. 

Turkey  violated  international  agreements 
when  it  used  our  arms  to  intervene  in  Cyprus 
where  Its  troops  at  this  time  are  the  domi- 
nant force.  Any  arguments  to  the  contrary 
are  tortured  logic.  True,  a  valid  fear  of  a 
Greek  takeover  of  the  island  prompted  the 
Turkish  invasion  and  there  is  not  a  monopoly 
of  right  or  wrong  on  either  side. 

But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  object  to  the 
us2  of  US  arms  in  a  conflict  between  two  of 
our  allies.  And  compelling  as  they  may  be, 
arguments  that  the  arms  ban  should  be  lifted 
because  the  Turkish  bases  are  necessary  for 
our  national  security  have  an  unpleasantly 
familiar  ring.  A  year  ago  at  this  time  we  were 
still  being  urged  to  keep  a  crook  In  the  White 
House  for  the  same  reasons. 

In  this  instance,  the  motives  of  Ford  or 
Kissinger  in  desperately  wanting  to  hold  on 
to  the  Turkish  bases  are  not  subject  to  chal- 
lenge. However,  there  is  a  danger  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  congressional  check,  we  would 
forsake  our  already  tainted  national  dignity 
in  return  for  that  security,  and  there  must 
be  a  time  when  we  ask  ourselves,  as  a  nation, 
whether  such  an  exchange  would  be  fair  or 
moral. 

The  House,  through  its  past  action,  has 
called  attention  to  that  potential  conflict 
and  should  be  confident  that  Ford,  on  the 
basis  of  his  past  record  and  agreement  to 
keep  Congress  Informed  on  the  Cyprus  issue, 
will  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  the  nation's 
honor  as  well  as  Its  defense.  Recognizing 
that,  the  arms  ban  should  be  reconsidered 
and  lifted. 
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nomic  impact  goes  beyond  immediate 
petroleum  price  increases. 

The  administration's  program  would 
increase  the  national  oil  bill  by  an  esti- 
mated average  of  $230  per  household;  in- 
crease the  number  of  unemployed  by 
800,000;  and  increase  consumer  prices  by 
2  percent.  The  program  would  also  de- 
crease housing  starts  by  268,000  per 
year  and  decrease  the  real  gross  national 
product  by  $26  billion.  These  effects  on 
the  economy  are  in  addition  to  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  of  living  costs  and  other 
economc  dilemmas  in  unemployment  and 
industrial  health. 

The  ramiflcations  of  the  price  in- 
creases will  be  felt  in  other  areas  also. 
For  example,  natural  gas,  coal,  and 
other  energy  costs  rise  correspondingly 
to  the  price  of  petroleum. 

Developing  a  comprehensive  energy 
program  is  difficult  but  we  must  accom- 
plish it.  I  will  continue  to  oppose  efforts 
to  burden  the  consumer  with  higher 
and  higher  prices  and  to  work  for  a  re- 
sponsible policy  of  conservation,  change 
in  consumption  and  development  of  new 
energy  sources  that  are  cheaper,  cleaner 
and  will  not  run  out. 


DECONTROL  OF  OIL  PRICES 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  oil  pricing  policy  has  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Nation  at  large  these  past  2 
weeks.  The  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress his  plan  to  decontrol  the  price  of 
"old  oil"  over  a  period  of  30  months.  The 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  this 
plan  for  a  number  of  good  reasons. 

Decontrol  would  be  a  further  shock 
to  an  economy  just  recently  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  recovery.  Decontrol  would 
increase  the  cost  of  all  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  would  not  serve  to  encourage 
exploration  for  "new  oil."  The  major  oil 
companies  control  90  percent  of  the  "old 
oil"  and  yet  the  independents  do  nearly 
all  of  the  exploration. 

Further,  the  effect  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan  would  be  a  lower  production 
during  the  30 -month  decontrol  period 
because  oil  producers  would  hold  back 
imtil  the  end  of  the  decontrol  period. 

The  effect  of  cost  increase  would  mean 
that  by  the  end  of  the  30  months,  the 
price  of  all  oil  would  be  $12  per  barrel  or 
whatever  artificially  high  price  set  by  the 
OPEC  countries  in  1977.  And  the  eco- 


CAN  MR.  FORD  BREAK  THE  RULES 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  we  have  seen  many  execu- 
tive agencies  create  laws,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  through  the  use  of 
rules  and  regulations.  Many  of  these  so- 
called  rules  and  regulations  have  handi- 
capped the  real  function  of  the  adminis- 
trative agencies,  often  to  the  point  where 
no  one  Is  served  the  better  by  them.  This 
has  been  a  concern  for  some  time.  My 
cosponsors  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  8231,  which  will  give  Congress 
oversight  capability  over  regulations 
coming  from  the  executive  agencies,  and 
thus,  allow  Congress  to  maintain  its  con- 
stitutional role  as  a  lawmaking  body. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  30,  1975,  by  Meg  Green- 
field, "Can  Mr.  Ford  Break  the  Rules?" 
which  speaks  directly  to  this  crucial  is- 
sue. I  believe  H.R.  8231  provides  a  meth- 
od of  substituting  "good  judgment  for 
bad  rules." 

The  editorial  follows  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Can  Mb.  Fobd  Bbeak  the  Rttlks? 
(By  Meg  Greenfield) 

President  Ford  has  been  saying  he  Intends 
to  cut  back  the  tangled  growth  of  federal 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  choking  so 
many  worthy  enterprises  In  American  life.  I 
wish  him  well.  I  don't  think  he  has  a  hope  of 
succeeding. 

This  gloomy  appraisal  begins  with  the  fact 
that  the  compulsive  formulation  of  conflict- 
ing. Irrelevant  and  unworkable  rules  Is  far 
from  being  an  eKclusive  aberration  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  may  reach  Its  finest 
flower  there,  but  the  competition  at  aU  levels 
of  American  life  Is  Intense  enough  to  suggest 
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that  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a  na- 
tlonai  way  of  doing  things. 

Shortly  before  the  President 
White  House  conference,  for  ex^ 
had  taken  46,000  pages  of  small 
list  the  federal  rules  and  regula'  ;lons 
gated  last  year.  Governor  Brown 
was  making  a  similar  point  abojut 
In  his  state:  he  compared  the 
dred  thousand  words  It  had 
thors  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
had   to   about   acceptable   hiu^an 
with  the  5  million  words  It 
state-federal  welfare  establlshitent 
out  the  Tvdes  for  receiving 
In  California. 

In  mimlclpal  affairs,  things  _ 
ferent.  Only  very  small  children 
that  police,  fire,  health  and  housing 
ment  corruption  in  many  big 
part  on  payoSs  made  against  olSclal 
to  enforce  a  welter  of  city  regiilatl 
are  archaic  and  immobilizing 
union  life,  the  threat  of  Inv 
print  is  equally  ominous;  "wo 
means  more  or  less  ceasing  to 
is  worth  noting  that  the  VS. 
harbors  some  of  the  most  outs{._ 
all  this,  can  itself  only  get  dowi . 
In  the  morning  by  selectively  a 
rules. 

Plainly  Ford  is  up  against  sorrjething 
complicated  than  a  mere  encrus  nation 
federal  regulatory  and   bureaucratic 
that  are  working  against  new  nfed; 
example,    the    ICC    rule    that 
truckers  to  take  out-of-the-way 
Ing   last   year's   gasoline  shortagi 
thing,   the  increasing  federal  dI 
tlcally  everyone's  affairs  continu<8 
strange  combination  of  opportunity 
ligation  on  the  part  of  federal 
establish  rules  of  conduct. 

To  cite  a  case,  Congress  has 
lation  permitting  married  couples 
a  given  sum  from  their  taxes  foi 
child  care  that  permits  both  pareu^. 
Pine.  Only  the  IRS — understandably 
no  cheating,  no  writing  off  of 
rest.  So  it  has  felt  obliged  to  . 
and  guidelines  governing — ye„ 
of  hoxise  cleaning  the  deducted 
may  perpetrate.  Tomorrow's  1 
writes  Itself:  "Sitter  Charged  With 
Vacuuming/Employer  Claims  wfirk 
Cleanup/Child  Jailed." 

Still,  much  more  than  a  mere 
of  the  federal  capacity  to  busyboily 
me  to  be  involved  here.  I  thinl^ 
dynamic  at  work  among  both  fei 
ment  ofHclals  and  the  affected 

puts  a  premium  on  framing 

rules  and  preserving  Impossible 
begins  with  a  desirable  goal  or 
moves  on  to  a  bureaucratic  dec.^. 
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will  be  ready  to  come  between  the  agency 
and  any  attempt  to  revise  ("weaken,"  "gut") 
such  niles. 

We  had  an  example  of  how  the  thing  works 
in  Washington  recently  when  some  university 
chancellors  challenged  a  set  of  conditions 
HEW  was  trying  to  Impose  on  them  as  the 
price  of  receiving  federal  contracts.  The 
agreement  they  had  been  asked  to  sign  con- 
cerned their  schools'  taking  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" to  overcome  racial,  ethnic  and  sexual 
discrimination  In  emplojrment  practices.  The 
document  itself,  however,  did  not  mandate 
action  that  would  have  directly  resulted  In 
making  their  practices  more  fair.  Rather,  it 
reqlured  them  to  make  up  to  an  estimated 
100,000  separate  statistical  analyses  concern- 
ing their  employees  at  a  cost  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars — and  report  the  find- 
ing back  to  HEW.  It  was  the  nearest  thing  to 
an  insane  government  publication  that  I 
have  ever  read. 

What  made  this  episode  especially  interest- 
ing to  me  was  that  in  the  course  of  looking 
into  it  I  could  not  find  a  single  official  who 
was  responsible  for  the  docimaent  who  had 
anything  good  to  say  about  it.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  product  of  assorted  political,  inter- 
agency, legal  and  citizen-group  pressures. 
Nor  was  there  anyone  who  could  readily 
turn  it  off:  five  days  elapsed  between  the 
stated  commitment  of  the  Secretaries  of  HEW 
and  Labor  to  revise  the  government's  de- 
mands and  their  ability  to  do  so.  Finally,  even 
among  the  various  rights  groups  who  had 
been  pushing  for  tougher  government  action, 
there  was  widespread  acknowledgment  that 
thU  approach  had  very  little  to  do  with  over- 
coming discrimination. 

Why  do  the  bureaucrats  do  it  in  the  first 
place?  I  think  I  know.  When  I  try  to  imagine 
how  HEW  or  any  other  government  agency 
would  deal  with  Solomon's  most  familiar  ad- 
ministrative challenge,  I  come  up  with  two 
different  conclusions  that  have  one  thing  in 
common.  Either  they  would  Invoke  federal 
regulation  CR  (03X-14)  and  actually  cut  the 
baby  in  half,  or  hU  contending  mothers,  un- 
der regulation  DL-9B  (16),  would  stiU  be 
filing  documents  before  an  interagency  pro- 
ceeding when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  43. 
But  either  way,  the  government  officials  in 
question  would  have  avoided  Judgment,  re- 
sponsibUlty.  the  burden  of  using  their  wits 
and  a  particular  kind  of  trouble.  By  for- 
mulating endless  rules,  we  put  the  problem 
on  "automatic,"  and  there  are  very  few  offi- 
cials in  this  town  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  heat  that  goes  with  trying  to  make  com- 
mon-sense rulings— instead  of  Just  more 
rules. 

And  why  do  the  rest  of  us  go  along?  Prob- 
ably because  we  have  an  abiding  fear  of 
discretionary  government  and  a  misplaced 
belief  in  the  capacity  of  written  regulations 
to  ensure  fairness  and  to  prevent  our  office- 
holders from  treatmg  us  in  capricious  or 
tyrannical  ways.  Now  the  regulations  them- 
selves have  become  tyrannical,  but  this 
comes  at  a  moment  when  government  offi- 
cials are  feeling  anything  but  audacious  and 
when  the  pubUc  is  awash  in  suspicion  con- 
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cernlng    both    their   competence    and   good 
faith. 

So  I  don't  think  the  President  is  goine 
to  get  very  far  with  his  admirable  inte^ 
tlors.  The  bureaucrats  don't  have  the  guts 
to  substitute  good  Judgment  for  bad  ruits 
And  the  rest  of  us  don't  have  the  confi- 
dence— either  In  them  or  in  each  other— 
to  make  the  bureaucrats  try. 


BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
26  this  Chamber,  by  a  vote  of  246  to  164 
amended  H.R.  8121  to  add  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  bill  dealing  with  State  De- 
partment appropriations  a  new  section 
to  preclude  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
negotiating  the  surrender  or  relinquish- 
ment of  any  U.S.  rights  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  I  strongly  opposed  this  amend- 
ment because  its  injurious  effects  would 
contradict  its  intended  purpose.  Today 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this 
amendment  is  unwise,  inappropriate, 
perhaps  unconstitutional,  and  very  dam- 
aging. 

Several  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Snyder)  sources  all  over 
Latin  America  focused  on  It  and  de- 
nounced it.  All  sectors  of  Panamanian 
society,  despite  their  diverse  views  on 
many  matters  regarding  the  canal,  con- 
demned the  amendment.  Of  course,  the 
resentment  expressed  in  Latin  America 
toward  the  amendment  does  not  In  itself 
show  the  amendment  was  wrong.  But  it 
does  show  that  those  of  us  who  warned 
that  the  amendment  would  be  more 
damaging  than  helpful  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca were  correct. 

Realizing  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  believe  that  the  U.S.  position  under 
the  "eight  principles"  may  be  too  gen- 
erous rather  than  too  rigid,  I  neverthe- 
less submit  a  document  which  purports 
to  show  the  present  United  States  and 
Panamanian  positions  in  the  negotia- 
tions. This  document  was  distributed  in 
Panama  at  a  meeting  between  Pana- 
manian Government  officials  and  stu- 
dents. O'jr  own  U.S.  State  Department 
cannot  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  doc- 
ument but  it  does  have  some  credibility 
in  many  sectors. 
The  document  follows : 
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Canal  Zone  Government,  Police, 
they  contradict  this  position  in 
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THB  NBBOTIATIONS 

PANAMA'S  POSITION 

I.  Basic  position:  Panama  demands  a  new  treaty  which  would  elim- 
inate the  1903  treaty  and  Its  perpetuity,  completely  reintegrate  the 
Canal  Zone  into  Panamanian  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction,  establish 
an  acceptable  period  of  duration  so  that  the  Canal  itself  is  turned 
over  in  its  entirety  to  Panama's  exclusive  control  and  a  program  for 
progressive  elimination  of  United  States  military  bases. 

n.  Positions  on  main  subjects: 

A.  Duration:  No  further  than  the  end  of  the  present  century. 

B.  Jurisdiction:  Panama  agrees  to  the  transition  period  of  3  years. 
But  the  reintegration  of  the  Canal  Zone  into  Panama  must  be  real 
and  effecUve.  not  fictitious.  The  Panamanian  Oovemment  must  ex- 
ercise complete  sovereignty  over  everything  that  Is  the  present  Canal 
Zone,  which  impUes  that  the  map  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  vxwl 
have  only  one  color. 
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C  Lands  and  waters:  In  practice  the  U.S.  wants  to  keep  imder 
their  control  almost  the  same  amount  of  lands  and  waters  of  the 
oresent  Canal  Zone  for  the  operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal.  What 
«iey  are  willing  to  return  to  Panama,  up  to  now,  is  almost  nothing. 

D  Canal  administration:  The  U.S.  agrees  that  the  present  Panama 
Canal  Company  be  eliminated  and  a  new  entity  be  formed,  with 
Panamanian  participation.  But  they  would  continue  to  hold  a  control 
niechanlsm  in  that  administration. 

K.  Protection  and  Defense:  The  UJS.  demands  control  over  the  de- 
Stwe  of  the  Canal;  the  same  bases  and  InstaUations  they  presently 
bsve  and  they  want  a  kind  of  residual  defense  after  the  treaty  has 
terminated,  although  they  accept  Panama's  participation  in  the  pro- 
.tectlon  and  defense.  They  want  a  certain  type  of  control  over  Pana- 
manian air  space. 

p.  Neutrality:  In  theory,  the  U.S.  agrees,  but  they  want  unilateral 
controls  in  case  of  war. 

G.  Expansion:  The  U.S.  wants  an  open  option,  without  commit- 
ments on  their  part,  for  25  years  in  order  to  decide  unilaterally 
whether  to : 

(a)  Build  a  sea  level  canal  through  the  present  canal 

(b)  Build  a  sea  level  canal  through  Route  10  (Chorrera-Palmas 
Bellas) 

(c)  Build  a  third  set  of  locks 

In  that  case,  they  wish  to  continue  their  control  of  the  defense 
until  the  year  2065. 

H.  Arbitration:  The  U.S.  agrees  with  an  arbitration  clause,  not  yet 
negotiated.  In  the  treaty. 

I.  Economic  Benefits:  The  U.S.  agrees  on  Increasing  Panama's  an- 
nuity, but  still  In  a  ridiculous  manner.  They  propose  a  formula, 
baaed  on  the  tolls,  which  would  start  with  33  million  dollars  a  year 
until  it  reaches  a  nnftTimiim  of  44  million.  They  aUege  that  this  Is 
extrauKllnary  (sic)  and  Is  the  maximum  they  can  give. 
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C.  Lands  and  waters:  Panama  rejects  the  United  States  position. 
First,  all  of  the  present  Zone  must  revert  to  Pansona,  then  Panama, 
as  sovereign,  would  cede  to  the  United  States  rights  of  use  (not 
Jurisdiction)  over  lands  tind  waters  strictly  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion and  defense  of  the  Canal  and  only  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 

D.  Canal  administration:  In  seeking  a  negotiated  solution,  Panama 
proposes  an  increasing  participation  by  Panama  and  a  decreasing 
participation  by  the  United  States  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty, 
untU  Panama  takes  over  complete  exclusive  control.  This  signifies 
a  substantial  majority  of  Panamanians  In  all  levels  and  categories 
of  Jobs. 

E.  Protection  and  Defense:  Panama  rejects  the  United  States'  po- 
sition, increasing  participation  by  Panama  and  decreasing  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States.  Elimination  of  the  majority  of  the  mili- 
tary bases,  only  3  bases  to  start,  with  their  gradual  elimination. 
Panama  to  assume  full  responsibility  at  the  termination  of  tho 
treaty,  prohibits  nuclear  arms.  Prohibits  the  use  of  the  3  bases  for 
Intervention  In  other  areas.  No  Intervention  In  Panama's  Internal 
matters. 

F.  Neutrality:  The  Canal  must  be  permanently  neutral  In  times 
of  peace  or  war,  and  ships  of  aU  flags  allowed  to  transit,  guaran- 
teed by  aU  nations. 

G.  New  works:  Panama  rejects  the  United  States'  position,  accepts 
only  5  years  from  the  time  the  new  treaty  goes  into  effect  to  see  if 
an  acceptable  agreement  on  a  new  canal  is  possible,  with  short 
duration  terms  and  without  military  bases.  Besides,  it  is  Panama, 
as  owner  of  the  territory,  who  must  decide  what  is  more  advantageous 
for  its  socio-economic  development. 


H.  Arbitration:  Panama  demands  a  clear  and  precise  arbitration 
clause  whch  permits  Panama  to  defend  its  rights  against  unilateral 
Interpretations. 

I.  Economic  Benefits:  This  should  be  the  last  matter  to  be  dealt 
with.  Panama  does  not  exchange  sovereignty  for  economic  benefits. 
Panama's  geographic  position  is  Its  main  natural  resource  and,  there- 
fore, It  must  be  the  absolute  sovereign  over  that  resouirce  and  derive 
the  appropriate  benefits,  direct  and  Indirect,  from  the  canal.  Panama 
has  not,  up  to  now,  proposed  concrete  figures,  but  It  rejects  the 
United  States'  position.  These  benefits  must  work  directly  toward 
the  rapid  economic  and  social  development  of  the  Panamanian  nation. 


Since  so  much  discussion  on  the  Pana- 
ma question  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
Snyder  amendment,  three  colleagues  and 
myself  wrote  the  following  letter  last 
week  to  Members  of  this  body  who  op- 
posed it: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  31.  1975. 
Members.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Deah  Colleague:  You  recaU  that  on  June 
26  the  House  adopted  the  "Snyder  Amend- 
ment"  to  H.R.  8121  by  a  vote  of  246  to  164. 
The  intended  effect  of  that  amendment  was 
to  preclude  funds  for  negotiation  on  matters 
related  to  U.S.  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone.  We 
thank  you  for  standing  with  us  In  voting 
against  this  unwise  amendment. 

Subsequent  to  its  passage  by  the  House 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  In 
the  media  concerning  the  effect  of  the  Sny- 
der Amendment's  passage  and  its  chances 
for  passage  in  the  other  body.  This  dis- 
cussion has  occurred  In  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  In  view  of  the  continu- 
ing debate  on  this  matter  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  reiterate  our  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

As  you  know,  the  vote  on  the  Snyder 
Amendment  was  not  a  vote  for  or  against  a 
new  Panama  Canal  treaty.  Nor  did  this  vote 
indicate  an  endorsement  or  rejection  of  the 
present  Government  of  Panama.  Ova  own  re- 
marks on  the  House  fioor  on  June  26  should 
be  supplemented  by  informing  you  that,  al- 
though we  aU  spoke  strongly  against  the 
amendment,  this  does  not  indicate  that  aU 
of  us  support  In  whole  or  part  the  "Eight 
Principles"  for  Canal  treaty  negotiations 
signed  by  Secretary  Kissinger  on  February  7, 
1974.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  \16  from 
time  to  time  have  made  known  our  objec- 
tions and  problems  with  portions  of  the 
Eight  Principles. 

We  do  remain  convinced  that  the  Snyder 


Amendment,  despite  Its  laudable  Intention 
of  protecting  U.S.  Interests,  Is  unwise,  In- 
appropriate and  undoubtedly  damaging  to 
VS.  interests  In  the  world  and  especially 
Latin  America. 

(1)  The  amendment  Is  unnecessary  be- 
cause oive  Constitution's  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 3,  Claiise  2,  which  Invests  the  Congress 
with  the  authority  to  dispose  of  U.S.  prop- 
erty, will  allow  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  become  Involved  at  the  proper  time. 

(2)  It  Is  unnecessary  because  the  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  State  have 
assured  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  committee  channels  that  any  basic 
change  in  Jurisdictional  relatlonphlps  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  would 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval. 

(3)  It  would  be  damaging  to  this  country 
because  the  cessation  of  negotiations  for  a 
new  Panama  Canal  treaty,  which  cessation 
is  the  object  of  this  amendment,  would  con- 
stitute an  international  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  We  have  made 
numerous  promises  to  the  world  to  draft  a 
new  treaty  with  respect  to  the  Canal.  (Nei- 
ther State  Department  negotiators  nor  any- 
one else  can  promise  Congressional  accept- 
ance of  the  treaty,  however.)  A  prolongation 
of  negotiations  is  certainly  more  favorable  to 
the  U.S.  than  in  cessation  of  negotiations. 

(4)  It  is  very  damaging  to  our  relations 
with  Panama  and  Latin  America.  Since 
House  passage  of  the  Snyder  Amendment  on 
June  26,  there  has  been  vocal  criticism  of  It 
In  Latin  America. 

(6)  It  is  undesirable  In  view  of  the  prerog- 
ative frequently  exercised  by  the  President 
to  initiate  negotiations. 

For  the  reasons  listed  here  and  for  many 
more  we  feel  the  Judgment  you  exhibited  in 
yoiir  vote  on  June  26  will  stand  the  test  of 
history.  Since  this  matter  may  come  up  again 
In  one  form  or  another,  we  wish  to  repeat 
that  there  are  many  ways  In  which  U.S.  In- 


terests on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  can  be 
constructively    promoted,    but    the    Snyder 
Amendment  is  not  one  of  these  ways. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  H.  Metcalfe, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  &  Fisheries. 

Dante  Fascell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Political  and  Military  Affairs, 
Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

Elford  a.  Cederberg, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Subcom- 
mittee on  State.  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  Judiciary  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Ranking  Majority  Member  &  Former 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    the 
Panama  Canal,  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  <fr  Fisheries. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the 
media  all  over  this  country  concerning 
the  June  26  vote  of  the  House.  I  especial- 
ly appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eloquent 
manner  In  which  the  Davis,  Calif.  Dally 
Democrat,  a  great  newspaper  in  my  own 
home  district,  expressed  itself  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  here  discussed 
and  the  international  implications  there- 
of. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Dally  Democrat,  Woodland-Davis, 
Calif.,  Jvdy  26.  19761 
Bull  in  the  China  Shop 

a  greater  congressional  role  In  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  a  concept  that  sounds  so  good  and 
democratic  In  the  abstract  that  it's  a  shame 
It  so  often  turns  Into  a  farce  in  real  life.  It 
wasnt  enough  for  Congress  that  It  let  Itself 
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be  pressured  by  special 
bollixing  the  trade  agreemen 
Union  and  hopelessly  snarling 
on  the  Cyprus  dispute.  Now 
blithe,    bull-ln-the-chlna 
has  threatened  to  upset  detcate 
with  Panama  over  a  chang( 
status. 

For  11   years,   the  State 
been     negotiating    palnstak^igly 
Republic  of  Panama  to  give 
was  stolen  from  Latin 
of  gunboat  diplomacy  73 
elgnty  over  the  canal  zone, 
the  State  Department  has 
tJ.S.  defense  and  trade  i 
canal    but    It    would    ellminite 
stumbling  blocks  to  lmprov<d 
tween  the  United  States  and 

The    House    of 
will  have  none  of  it.  In  an 
State  Department's  approprUtl 
stipulated    that   none   of 
funds  may  be  used  In  " 
render  or  relinquishment  of 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
tlonlst  rider  was  passed  with 
holler   by   a   246   to    164   vote 
going    through    the    motions 
hearings. 

What   Is  especially  dlsturlklng 
House  action  Is  that  It  Ignoni 
the  legislative  branch  Is  alrepdy 
an  opportunity  to  have.Jts 
ama  settlement  reached  by 
ment.  The  treaty  will  have 
by  the  Senate  by  a  two-thlrc^s 
can  go  Into  effect 

In  the  Senate,  however,  It's 
a  treaty  proposal  will  be  glv^n 
courtesy  of  committee 
thoughtful  vote  by  legislators 
an   effort   to   Inform   thems^ves 
patently  not  the  way  thing! 
In  the  House,  where  diplomat  :y 
key  wrench  bad  another  field 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  93d  C  ongress,  I  had 
the  honor  and  responsibili  ;y  of  chairing 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  I  anama  Canal 
of  the  Committee  on  Mer;hant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  at  prese  it  I  am  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  ths  ,t  subcommit- 
tee. I  am  most  cognizant  of  the  impor- 
tance and  seriousness  of  tl  e  whole  Pan- 
ama Canal  question.  I  bel:eve  there  are 
many  things  which  the  Uni  ;ed  States  can 
do  with  respect  to  the  Csnal  and  also 
irrespective  of  the  Canal  to  better  our 
relations  with  the  Republi;  of  Panama, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  hive  to  regard 
our  problems  with  Panama  as  irreconcil- 
able. But  I  know  we  should  not  act  with- 
out full  consideration  of  he  ramifica- 
tions of  our  actions.  If  hij  tory  is  to  be 
instructive  to  our  foreign  policy  at  all, 
it  should  at  least  show  us  that  all  our 
positions  should  not  be  forever  cast  in 
concrete.  I  am  not  saying  t  riat  I  endorse 
the  "eight  principles"  of  S;cretary  Kis- 
singer as  the  best  formula  to  solve  our 
Canal  problems.  I  am  sa:1ng  that  we 
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FREEDOM  AND  ORGAl  IIZATION 


maintain  a 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    P«NNSYLVANIii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  1.   1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Richard  M.  Cyert,  president  of 
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Carnegie-Mellon  University,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, delivered  a  brief  but  intellectually 
stimulating  charge  to  CMU's  cltiss  of 
1975. 

Individual  freedom  within  a  demo- 
cratic society  was  the  theme  of  President 
Cyert's  remarks  which  I  will  now  intro- 
duce into  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues: 

I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  my  final 
talk  with  you  a  problem  of  significance  In  a 
democratic  society — freedom  versus  organiza- 
tion. This  confilct  has  been  the  basis  of  im- 
portant philosophical  and  legal  discussions 
concerning  liberty  and  law.  With  a  popula- 
tion as  large  as  ours  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  an  Individual  to  have  any  freedom  with- 
out the  security  of  an  organized  society.  But, 
the  society  typically  finds  ways  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual.  Some  of  these  re- 
strictions are  necessary  and  some  the  result 
of  a  bureaucratic  exercise  of  power.  Thus  as 
members  of  the  society  we  trade  off  personal 
freedom  for  security. 

The  same  conflict  Is  Inherent  in  every  or- 
ganization— business,  educational,  or  philan- 
thropic. The  organization  theorist  refers  to 
the  problem  as  centralization  versus  decen- 
tralization. The  trade  off  Is  the  same — sur- 
render of  Individual  freedom  for  increase  in 
central  control. 

Our  society  was  organized  as  a  decentral- 
ized one.  Our  founders  were  people  who  had 
experienced  central  control,  and  they 
designed  a  society  that  would  provide  more 
freedom  and  less  control.  They  saw  free  enter- 
prise, for  example,  as  the  economic  counter- 
part of  political  freedom.  Under  the  pressure 
of  domestic  and  International  crises  we  have 
over  the  years  gradually  reduced  freedom  In 
favor  of  central  control. 

This  decrease  In  Individual  freedom  and 
Increase  In  governmental  control  carries  with 
It  the  implicit  assumption  that  Individuals 
cannot  effectively  solve  the  problems  facing 
society.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  govern- 
ment must  develop  regulations  to  describe 
the  desired  behavior  and  must  enforce  the 
regulation  with  legal  action  If  necessary.  This 
approach  contradicts  the  basic  assumption 
underlying  the  original  design  of  America 
which  Is  that  Individuals  working  in  their 
own  self-interest  can  produce  the  greatest 
well-being  for  all. 

There  Is  general  agreement  on  basic  goals. 
We  all  want  a  society  that  achieves  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number  with  free- 
dom for  the  Individual.  We  want  to  achieve 
equal  opportunity  so  that  the  child  born  In 
poverty  Is  not  handicapped  by  his  back- 
ground. We  want  a  society  In  which  people 
are  judged  on  their  personal  worth  as  In- 
dividuals without  regard  to  their  color,  reli- 
gion, or  sex. 

In  our  desire  to  achieve  these  goals  rapidly, 
however,  we  have  forgotten  the  importance 
of  the  Individual.  Governments  can  pass  laws 
but  in  the  final  analysis  Individuals  have  to 
express  the  spirit  of  those  laws  In  their  be- 
havior. Without  the  proper  Incentives  to  en- 
courage Individuals  we  are  doomed  to  failure 
In  our  efforts  to  remake  the  society. 

To  continue  to  keep  this  society  viable  you 
must  play  your  role  In  It.  Some  seek  to  solve 
the  problem  of  freedom  versus  organization 
In  society  by  joining  an  underground  group 
and  becoming  destructive.  Others  withdraw 
and  attempt  to  minimize  Interactions  with  a 
society  from  which  they  feel  alienated.  Still 
others  take  public  delight  in  the  failures  of 
our  society  as  though  they  can  gain  freedom 
for  themselves  by  denigrating  the  organiza- 
tion. But  It  is  the  clear-thinking,  rational, 
well-trained  professionals  like  yourselves  who 
win  determine  the  future.  You  have  been 
educated  to  analyze  and  then  to  act.  Thus 
through  you  and  people  like  you  this  society 
must  find  and  Implement  solutions  that  will 
reduc?  our  dependence  on  government.  The 
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pendvJum  must  swing  back  toward  Indlvl- 
dual  freedom.  As  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  our  country  ap. 
preaches  we  must  all  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
those  truths  that  Thomas  Jefferson  found 
self-evident.  The  battle  for  human  freedom 
within  the  organization  must  be  refought 
periodically.  You  will  now  have  your  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  In  this  struggle. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  perform  vifj 
courage  and  Intelligence  and  society  will 
benefit  as  a  result.  Your  behavior  and 
achievements  as  students  at  Carnegie -Mellon 
University  make  me  certain  that  we  will  be 
proud  of  you. 

Good-bye  and  good  luck ! 


THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP  OF  FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  Dr.  George  Gallup  released  the 
shocking  results  of  a  nationwide  survey. 
In  the  Gallup  poll  only  about  half  of  the 
persons  interviewed  express  confidence 
in  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
It  is  astounding  to  me  our  great  eco- 
nomic system  which  has  enabled  us  to 
enjoy  prosperity  without  parallel  in  hu- 
man history  and  which  is  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  Nation's  political  and 
cultural  freedom  should  sink  to  such  a 
low  ebb  of  public  confidence. 

At  a  later  time  I  intend  to  comment 
further  on  the  ominous  implications  of 
this  trend  of  public  attitudes.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  I  merely  commend 
the  following  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  they  will  se- 
rious consider  this  issue: 
(From  the  Canton  Repository,  July  10,  19751 
The  Gallup  Poll — Slight  MAJORrrY  Shows 
Faith  in  Free  Enterprise 
(By  George  Gallup) 
Princeton,  N.J. — As  the  nation  approaches 
Its  bicentennial,  a  large  majority  of 
Americans  (three  In  four)  express  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  In  the  future  of  America, 
At  the  same  time,  however,  only  about  hall 
of  those  Interviewed  In  the  current  survey 
register  a  comparably  high  level  of  confi- 
dence In  the  nation's  underlying  economic 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

Furthermore,  confidence  In  our  economic 
system  Is  still  lower  among  those  group* 
which  Include  a  high  proportion  of  the  dis- 
advantaged— for  example,  blacks  and  lower 
Income  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  more  privi- 
leged groups — for  example,  those  maUng 
more  than  $20,000,  professional  and  business 
people,  the  college-educated — as  many  as 
seven  In  10  express  a  high  level  of  confi- 
dence In  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  following  question  was  asked  In  the 
survey: 

"Would  you  tell  me  how  much  confidence 
you,  yourself,  have  In  the  future  of  the 
United  States — a  great  deal,  quite  a  lot, 
some  or  very  little?" 

In  this  report,  "a  great  deal"  and  "quite  » 
lot"  are  combined  to  represent  a  high  degree 
of  confidence. 

nationwide 
Amount :  Percent 

A  greet  deal,  quite  a  lot "'^ 

Some  or  very  little,  none 23 

No  opinion 2 
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The  same  question  was  then  asked  about 

iflrtPnce  in  "the  American  economic  sys- 

L°m  free  eSerprlse."  Here  are  the  national 

'''"''^Amount:  Percent 

A  great  deal,  quite  a  lot o* 

some  or  very  little,  none ^ 

No  opinion 

Analysis  of  the  findings  shows  sharp  dlf- 
fer^i  by  race,  level  of  education,  and  oc- 

*"oSy°^"bout  one-third  of  blacks  express  a 
hleh  degree  of  confidence  In  our  econonUc 
^stem  of  free  enterprise,  compared  to  58 
percent  among  whites. 

As  many  as  seven  In  10  among  the  college- 
educated  indicate  a  high  level  of  confidence 
in  free  enterprise,  with  the  figure  dropping 
off  to  fifty-three  percent  among  those  whose 
formal  education  Is  limited  to  high  school 
and  38  percent  among  those  with  only  a 
erade-school  background. 

CoTespondlngly,  a  large  majority  of  per- 
sons (72  percent)  In  the  professions  or  busi- 
ness express  considerable  confidence  while 
fewer  do  so  among  the  white-collar  group  (60 
percent)   and  the  manual  worker  group  (48 

''^aT  expected,  Income  Is  a  major  factor  In 
attitudes  toward  our  economic  system.  Seven 
in  10  in  the  $20,000  and  over  Income  bracket 
express  a  high  degree  of  confidence,  with  the 
percentages  slipping  below  50  percent  among 
lower  Income  groups  (under  $10,000) . 

The  following  tables  give  the  findings  by 
groups : 

CONFIDENCE  IN  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 
(In  percent) 
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vlser,  and  I  know  he  will  continue  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
community  now  that  he  has  retired  from 
the  Navy. 


DESIRES  CHANCE  TO  EXPLAIN 
HJl.  3130  CHANGES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  CAPT. 
ANTHONY  W.  DUACSEK 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 
Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  one  of  the  leading  clltizens 
in  the  Long  Beach  community,  Capt. 
Anthony  W.  Duacsek,  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Navy.  Captain 
Duacsek  has  served  in  the  Navy  for  32 
years  and  has  been  commander  of  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  since  August 
1973. 

Not  only  has  Captain  Duacsek  been  an 
extremely  capable  administrator  at  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  but  he  has 
built  one  of  the  most  effective  commimity 
relations  programs  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Captain  Duacsek  is  active  in  a  variety  of 
different  civic  activities  in  Long  Beach, 
and  he  has  many  friends. 

I  am  pleased  to  consider  Captain 
Duacsek  a  close  friend  and  a  trusted  ad- 


Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  H.R.  3130  on  Tuesday, 
July  29,  to  amend  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  to 
clarify  certain  procedures  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  environmental  impact  state- 
ments by  State  agencies  with  statewide 
jurisdiction.  There  have  been  charges 
that  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3130 
contained  new  language  that  would  cause 
further  delays  to  vital  public  works  proj- 
ects; and  further,  that  the  new  language 
was  vague  and  undefined. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  further  ex- 
plain the  intent  of  this  new  amendment 
to  NEPA  and  its  application  to  Federal 
planning  and  decisionmaking. 

The  new  section  102(2)  (D)  should 
clarify  the  circumstances  under  which 
delegation  is  acceptable  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  State  agency  with  statewide 
jurisdiction  from  spurious  legal  chal- 
lenges to  their  preparation  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements  so  long  as  they 
comply  with  these  provisions. 

The  first  requirement  is  that  the  State 
agency  have  both  statewide  jurisdiction 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  proposed 
action  or  project.  The  intent  of  subsec- 
tion (i)  is  to  assure  that  the  agency 
who  will  be  preparing  the  statement  will 
be  equipped  to  ascertain  and  evaluate  the 
facts  necessary  to  make  a  responsible 
decision;  and  further,  that  the  agency 
will  in  fact  have  the  direct  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  proposed  action  as 
described  in  the  environmental  impact 
statement. 

The  next  two  subsections,  (i)  and  (iu) . 
incorporate  the  guidelines  set  forth  by 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
in  their  legal  report  of  September  5. 1974. 
entitled  "Delegation  by  Federal  Agencies 
of  ResponsibiUty  for  Preparation  of  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statements."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  most  important  considera- 
tion in  allowing  delegation  concerns  the 
goal  of  improving  agency  planning  and 
decisionmaking  by  assuring  that  environ- 
mental values  and  impacts  are  given  fair 
consideration    irrespective    of    whether 
those  functions  are  performed  by  State 
or  Federal  agencies.  Moreover,  the  au- 
thors of  NEPA  envisioned  the  use  of  a 
multidisclpllnary  staff  and  a  systematic. 
interdiscipUnary,    team    approach.     In 
other  words,  whoever  prepares  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  must  strive 
to  develop  and  possess  the  experience 
and  sensitivity  necessary  for  responsible 
decisionmaking. 
Subsection  (lU)   requires  the  Federal 
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official    to   "independently   evaluate  (s) 
such  statement  prior  to  its  approval  and 
adoption."  It  is  intended  that  some  writ- 
ten evidence  be  made  for  incorporation 
into  the  final  statement  which  indicates 
his  scope  of  review  and  findings.  The 
subsection  is  not  Intended  to  require  the 
Federal  official  to  prepare  a  second  EIS. 
The  last  subsection  (iv)  requires  that 
the  "responsible  Federal  official  provides 
early   notification   to,   and   solicits   the 
views  of  any  other  State  or  Federal  land 
management  entity"  whenever  they  are 
significantly  affected  by  the  proposed  ac- 
tion or  its  alternatives.  This  duty  wiU 
principally  apply  in  those  cases  where  an 
adjacent  State  or  Federal  land  manage- 
ment  entity   is   significantly   Impacted, 
Similarly,  disagreement  over  the  charac- 
terization, extent  or  likelihood  of  such 
impacts  can  only  be  expressed  by  those 
significantly  impacted.  Clearly,  the  plain 
reading  of  this  section  as  well  as  the 
legislative  history  does  not  contemplate 
the  notification  and  solicitation  of  views 
from  the  other  49  States  when  one  State 
proposes  a  project.  However,  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  there  may  be  instances 
where  a  major  Federal  action  might  af- 
fect more  than  just  the  adjacent  States. 
In  any   case,   the  spurious  charges  of 
further    delay    and    paralysis    are    ill- 
founded  if  one  understands  that  this  sec- 
tion does  not  require  the  consideration 
of  some  new  category  of  impacts,  but 
rather  simply  clarifies  the  existing  duty 
to    fully    consider    significant    impacts 
wherever  they  occur. 

Finally,  when  the  subsection  requires 
such  notification  and  solicitation,  it  is 
the  intent  of  this  language  to  suggest 
that  this  duty  should  be  performed  early 
in  the  planning  stages  of  a  project.  More- 
over, a  continuing  dialog  should  be  estab- 
lished wherein   the   affected   SUtes  or 
Federal  entities  are  kept  abreast  of  the 
major  developments  and  changes,  and 
are  afforded  an  opportunity  for  meaning- 
ful comment  as  appropriate.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  such  States  and  Federal  en- 
tities would  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  the  impacts  as  reported  in  the 
draft  statements  prior  to  both  the  final 
decision  committing  the  Federal  agency 
to  the  project  and  the  final  completion  of 
the  impact  statement.  If  a  disagreement 
becomes  apparent  at  any  such  oppor- 
tunity for  comment,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Federal    official    will,  by    virtue    of    his 
broader  perspective  and  access  to  exper- 
tise, be  able  to  prepare  a  report  that  ob- 
jectively and  comprehensively  evaluates 
the  impact  of  the  project  or  its  alterna- 
tives on  all  affected  parties. 

This  amendment  to  NEPA  is  signifi- 
cant in  at  least  two  ways:  first,  it  is  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Act  since  its  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  in  1969;  and 
second,  it  is  evidence  that  the  Congress  is 
willing  to  cure  any  major  problems  which 
may  result  from  the  misapplication  or 
misinterpretation  of  its  provisions.  NEPA 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
infiuence  in  assuring  that  the  pubUc  wiU 
be  afforded  the  benefits  of  weU-balanced 
and  responsible  Federal  decisionmaking. 
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HEALTH  CARE  NOT 


\  LUXURY 


HON.  CHARLES  B. 


OP    NXW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  SENTATTVES 
Friday.  August  l\  1975 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr 

of  the  United  States  have 
look  upon  adequate  heal|th 
luxury  that  can  only  be 
rich.  The  majority  of  peop  I 
ety  are  compelled  to  live  In 
of  a  sudden  illness.  As  far 
zens  of  the  United  States 
any  major  Illness  could 
savings  in  a  period  of  onls 
I  believe  that  the  time 
passed  for  us  to  look  ui.-, 
as  a  right  and  not  a  luxury. 

My  dlstlngulshec  colleag|ue 
member    of    the 
Caucus.  Andrew  Young, 
bill  that  would  allow 
care  to  be  enjoyed  by  al 
our  society  and  not  just  th( 

The  bUl  submitted  -by 
Member  from  Georgia 
an  opportunity  to  act  on 
paramount  Importance  to 
Congressman  Young's  bill 
patients  and  doctors  equi 
Insure  doctors  that  they 
fairly  for  their  work 
portantly,  extending  to 
our  Nation  the  freedom  to 
fear  of  receiving  inadequate  ■ 
I  insert  my  distinguish^ 
own  explanation  of  his  bUl 
commence  the  legislative 
ing  national  health  Insurai^ce 
will  have  the  benefit  of  his 
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patients  to  select  their  physicians,  for  that 
freedom,  too,  can  be  maintained. 

In  the  Congress  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  comprehensive  bealtb  care  for 
every  person  in  the  United  States.  The  bill, 
which  was  prepared  In  cooperation  with  an 
Inter-rellglous  task  force  on  health  care, 
would  Include  these  benefits: 

Hospital  care  with  no  limit  on  services 
provided  or  length  of  stay 

Services  of  doctors  in  the  home,  office,  or 
elsewhere,  with  no  dollar  limits;  regular 
physical  check-ups. 

Routine  dentEil  services,  vision  care.  In- 
cluding eye  examinations  and  glasses,  mental 
health  services,  preventive  care  for  children, 
and  prenatal  care 
Home  health  services,  up  to  180  days  a  year 
Special  services,  such  as  equipment  for 
treating  diseases,  X-rays,  laboratory  tests, 
use  of  ambulances,  outpatient  drugs,  and 
hearing  aids 

Patients  would  not  be  required  to  pay  de- 
ductibles or  other  types  of  co-payments 
under  the  plan.  Instead,  the  national  health 
care  system  would  be  financed  by  all  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  like  this:  A  5  percent  tax  on 
unearned  income  (such  as  stock  dividends) 
and  on  self-employment  earnings,  a  6  per- 
cent tax  on  employers'  payroll,  and  a  2  per- 
cent tax  on  employees'  wages. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by 
a  newly  independent  social  security  admin- 
istration. 

Doctors  and  dentists  who  choose  to  par- 
ticipate would  be  paid  for  their  services 
directly  by  the  program.  In  the  case  of  non- 
partlclpating  physicians,  the  patient  would 
receive  a  fixed  amount  for  payment  to  the 
doctor.  If  the  doctor's  fees  were  higher  than 
the  fee  schedule  cl  tlie  prcsrim,  the  patient 
would  have  to  make  up  the  difference. 

The  system  would  offer  attractive  Incomes 
to  doctors  and  dentists  who  might  thus  be 
encouraged  to  practice  In  localities— such  as 
niral  areas — In  which  many  people  cannot 
now  afford  adequate  medical  care. 

The  plan  is  In  the  Interest  of  good  medi- 
cine. While  preserving  freedom  of  choice  for 
doctors,  it  insures  economic  security  for 
those  participating,  as  well  as  enabling  them 
to  avoid  large  loads  of  paperwork  and  spend 
more  time  practicing  their  professions. 

A  majority  of  doctors,  Incidentally,  evi- 
dently supports  the  Idea  of  some  kind  of 
national  health  care.  The  March  10,  1975, 
Issue  of  Medical  World  News  reported  that 
in  a  nationwide  poll  of  physicians,  56.2  per- 
cent favored  some  form  of  national  health 
insurance. 

The  American  people  in  1974  spent  $97.2 
billion  on  health  care  services.  For  approxi- 
mately that  amount  of  money,  through  a 
comprehensive  new  system  envisioned  by  the 
legislation  I  have  proposed.  It  can  be  made 
sure  that  health  care  Is  delivered  to  everyone 
in  the  United  States. 

People  would  no  longer  have  to  worry 
about  being  able  to  afford  health  care  or 
about  going  Into  debt  for  the  treatment  of 
Ulness  and  disease.  People  and  employers 
would  be  paying  for  the  care  as  they  receive 
Income,  not  when  they  go  to  a  doctor  or  a 
hospital. 

Health  care  for  all  is  not  a  new  proposal. 
Thirty  years  ago  President  Harry  Truman 
recommended  a  program  which  is  similar  to 
my  legislation. 

What  is  new  is  an  opportunity  In  the  pres- 
ent Congress  to  fulflll,  at  last,  the  human 
right  to  health  care.  No  reason  exists  why 
a  system  cannot  be  maintained  that  Is  effec- 
tive and  efficient,  respects  the  professionalism 
and  freedom  of  physicians,  and  emphasizes 
the  actual  delivery  of  health  care  to  people, 
wherever  they  are,  whatever  their  station  In 
Ufe. 
This  system  would  be  based  on  the  Idea 
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that  a  civilized  society  will  protect  the  ptehte 
of  Its  people.  ^^ 


BILL  TO  AID  STUDY  OP  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEE 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESErJTATIVES 
Friday.  August  1.  1975 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards.  Jomr 
N.  Erlenborn  has  joined  with  me  in  to- 
troduclng  H.R.  9155  the  Public  Service 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Act  at 
1975.  We  have  taken  this  approach  In 
order  to  formally  call  attention  to  our 
committee's  efforts  to  study  the  charac- 
teristics and  operations  of  the  vast  net- 
work of  plans  comprising  the  public  em- 
ployee retirement  system.  We  recognized 
at  the  time  we  were  fashioning  leglsla- 
tlon  for  private  pension  plans  that  we 
lacked  the  answers.  Indeed  the  ques- 
tions, regarding  the  problems  with  pub- 
lice  pension  plans.  We  were  persuaded 
at  that  time  to  forego  legislation  in 
favor  of  a  thorough  study.  We  are  now 
ready  to  study  and  to  listen. 

We  plan  to  increase  our  imderstand- 
Ing  of  the  conditions  In  which  public 
pension  plans  operate  by  conducting  sev- 
eral surveys  while  at  the  same  time 
holding  subcommittee  hearings.  At  this 
time  we  intend  to  open  subcommittee 
hearings  In  Washington,  D.C.  about  mid- 
September  1975. 

While  H.R.  9155  is  not  Intended  to 
serve  as  a  legislative  vehicle,  It  Is  our 
purpose  that  It  serve  as  a  focus  for  what 
we  hope  will  develop  into  a  revealing  ex- 
amination of  the  Issues  by  our  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  our  intention  to  call  wit- 
nesses representing  many  organization* 
and,  of  course,  we  will  want  to  hear  from 
employee  representatives  as  well  as  from 
the  governors  and  mayors  and  their 
spokesmen  on  pension  matters. 

A  reading  of  H.R.  9155  will  reveal  that 
its  provisions  are  nearly  Identical  to 
those  we  legislated  last  year  for  private 
pension  plans.  While  these  same  stand- 
ards, in  all  likelihood,  will  prove  inappro- 
priate in  the  context  of  public  pension 
plans,  we  do  expect  our  subcommittee 
and  Its  witnesses  to  focus  attention  on 
specifics  rather  than  generalities.  Ac- 
cordingly It  Is  appropriate  to  Introduce 
a  comprehensive  regulatory  scheme  as  la 
contained  in  H.R.  9155  so  that  all  of  the 
Interrelated  aspects  of  the  general  topic 
of  public  employee  benefit  plans  can  be 
addressed  In  their  proper  relationship  to 
each  other. 

We  encourage  the  participation  of  in- 
dividuals from  every  viewpoint,  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  good  public  pen- 
sion plans  as  well  as  those  who  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  plans  that  are  less  than 
perfect.  Broad  range  participation  by 
knowledgeable  persons  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant If  we  are  to  develop  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  public  employee  retire- 
ment programs. 
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"THE  HATCH  ACT— PROTECTION 
OR  INFLICTION?" 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  aAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Virginia  Cardinal 
on  June  1975  written  by  Ms.  Rae  Craw- 
ford and  entitled,  "The  Hatch  Act- 
Protection  or  Infliction?" 

Ms.  Crawford  endorses  the  Hatch  Act 
reform  bill  and  believes  that  if  Federal 
civilian  and  postal  employees  are  to  truly 
celebrate  the  Bicentennial  as  first  class 
citizens  with  full  constitutional  rights, 
the  Hatch  Act  must  be  modified  this 
year." 

Ms.  Crawford's  article  Is  worthy  of  at- 
tention and  I  want  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Hatch  Act — Protection  or  Infliction? 
(By  Rae  Crawford) 

(Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.) 

Mr.  Peterson  was  a  employee  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  He  was  also  a  concerned  citi- 
zen disturbed  over  the  corruption  he  saw  In 
the  city  council. 

To  do  his  part,  Mr.  Peterson  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  editor  condemning  the  corruption  and 
endorsing  the  candidate  he  felt  was  honest. 

His  letter  was  so  eloquent  -It  was  reprinted 
and  distributed  by  the  endorsed  candidate. 

Mr.  Peterson,  however,  was  subsequently 
suspended  from  his  Job  for  30  days  without 
pay — the  minimum  p>enalty  under  the  Hatch 
Act. 

Hypothetical,  yes,  but  possible  .  .  .  and 
ridiculous. 

Writing  partisan  material — signed  or  un- 
signed— is  Just  one  restriction  on  citizens 
employed  by  the  federal  government.  Others 
including  running  for  any  partisan  public 
office,  soliciting  political  contributions,  tak- 
ing any  active  part  In  a  partisan  political 
campaign,  meeting  or  convention,  serving 
as  poll  watcher  for  a  candidate  or  giving 
voters  a  ride  to  the  polls. 

The  great  concessions  the  Hatch  Act  makes 
to  clvU  servants  including  allowing  them  to 
vote,  e.xpress  private  political  opinions,  con- 
tribute voluntarily,  display  buttons,  bumper 
stickers  and  placards,  sl.gn  a  nominating 
petition,  attend  a  political  convention,  and 
be  a  member  of  a  political  club — but  not 
active. 

Aa  attempt  Is  now  underway  to  revise  the 
Hatch  Act.  The  two  bUls,  one  in  the  Senate, 
sponsored  by  Gale  McQee  of  Wyoming,  and 
one  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  spon- 
sored bv  BUl  Clay  of  Missouri,  would  remove 
the  restrictions  on  public  employees  yet  con- 
tinue the  prohibitions  on  soliciting  con- 
tributions or  politicking  on  federal  property 
and  during  office  hours.  The  bUls  also  pro- 
hibit use  of  official  authority  or  Influence  to 
affect  elections. 

The  red  flag  against  these  bills  has  been 
raised  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
National  Association  of  Supervisors,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 
Their  battle  cry  Is  that  rep)eal  of  the  Hatch 
Act  will  destroy  the  merit  sjrstem  and  the 
protection  civil  servants  enjoy  from  political 
pressure. 

According  to  Lynn  Collins,  deputy  legisla- 
tive councU  at  the  ClvU  Service  Commls- 
■lon.  the  CSC  does  believe  some  revision  Is 
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necessary  and  has  been  working  two  or  three 
years  on  a  bill  to  do  that. 

Yet  his  supposition  Is  that  if  employees 
are  free  to  participate  In  politics,  super- 
visors would  feel  freer — ^however  Illegal  it 
may  be — to  apply  subtle  pressures  forcing 
the  employee  to  participate  politically  In  a 
manner  he  or  she  may  not  want. 

Proponents  of  the  bills,  including  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
and  the  National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 
feel  that  civil  servants  ought  to  have  the 
same  political  rights  as  their  neighbors — 
those  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
They  claim  some  employees  often  will  not 
even  express  their  political  views  for  fear  of 
reprisal. 

Rod  Crowlle,  staff  director  of  McGee's  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
noted  that  some  civil  servants  use  the  Hatch 
Act  as  a  shield  to  duck  even  the  basic  citizen 
responsibilities  they  are  allowed.  He  feels 
no  law  should  allow  citizens  that  kind  of 
escape. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  necessary  at  one  time. 
Government  employees  came  and  went  with 
each  successive  Administration.  The  Hatch 
Act  was  an  overreactlon  to  circumstances — 
a  necessary  overreactlon  to  begin  the  merit 
system  tradition. 

Yet  now,  even  with  all  the  restrictions  on 
public  employees,  the  Nixon  Administration 
proved  that  political  pressure  could  stlU  be 
applied  to  government  employees.  One  of 
those  many  alleged  pressures  Is  now  result- 
ing in  several  former  employees  of  the  fed- 
eral agency  ACTION  suing  ACTION — claim- 
ing they  lost  their  Jobs  because  the  Nixon 
Administration  was  using  the  agency  to  fill 
patronage  positions.  The  CSC  Itself  is  ru- 
mored to  have  been  used  poUtlcally  by  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  subtle  pressure 
will  not  be  regulated  by  restricting  the  em- 
ployee. It  exists  with  restrictions,  and  will 
continue  to  exist  without  restrictions. 

Yet  the  merit  system  Is  invaluable  for  an 
efficient  government  and  must  be  retained. 
Freedom  from  overt  pressure  Is  a  protection 
civil  servants  deserve  and  that  protection 
must  be  strengthened. 

A  ClvU  Service  Commission  with  stronger 
Investigative  powers  and  less  Administration 
ties,  to  serve  as  a  watch-dog  of  civil  servant 
supervisors  and  political  appointees  alike, 
would  help. 

For  lower-graded  civil  servants  who  feel  a 
subtle  political  pressure  might  be  preventing 
them  from  Job  advancement,  a  type  of 
grievance  committee — where  employee  ano- 
nymity cotild  be  retained — might  be  formed 
to  discourage  political  pressure. 

Whatever  method  Is  used,  restrictions  on 
political  freedom  must  be  removed.  In  an 
area  such  as  Northern  Virginia,  where  one- 
third  of  its  voters  are  civil  servants,  this 
freedom  Is  essential  to  good  government. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  local  governments, 
the  Hatch  Act  does  not  preclude  good  gov- 
ernment. Arlington  overcame  their  deficit  by 
making  use  of  a  Hatch  Act  loophole  and 
forming  the  non-partisan  Arllngtonians  for 
a  Better  Community.  Their  system  worked. 
They  now  control  all  five  members  of  the 
Arlington  County  Board  and  have  wielded 
enough  power  to  help  put  a  former  mem- 
ber, Joseph  Fisher,  into  Congress. 

But  what  about  communities  with  a  civil 
servant  population  too  small  to  wield  any 
power  as  a  separate  and  non-partisan 
•party?"  Must  these  citizens  be  relegated  to 
second-class  status — with  no  active  partici- 
pation in  the  government  closest  to  their 
Immediate  well-being? 

With  a  much-talked-about  crisis  of  con- 
fidence In  government,  grassroots  politics  Is 
the  way  to  build  It  back  up.  This  can  only 
be  done  If  all  citizens — Including  those  em- 
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ployed  by  the  federal  government— partici- 
pate In  those  grass  roots. 

House  and  Senate  hearings  on  the  McGee 
and  Clay  bills  were  held  in  April.  Votes  on 
the  bills  are  expected  this  year. 

If  civil  servants  are  to  truly  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial  as  .Irst  class  citizens  with  full 
Constitutional  rights,  the  Hatch  Act  must 
be  repealed  this  year. 


WOMEN'S  EQUALITY  DAY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
August  26  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  in  1920  when  women  in  America  were 
granted  the  right  to  vote. 

Due  to  changes  In  the  way  in  which 
the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee processes  commemorative  legislation, 
the  House  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  approving  a  Women's  Equality  Day  for 
August  26,  1975.  Because  of  this,  Con- 
gresswoman  Bella  Abzug  and  I  wrote  to 
the  President  asking  that  he  consider 
designating  August  26  as  Women's 
Equality  Day.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
President  apparently  is  not  going  to  do  so. 

The  point  is,  there  has  been  no  inten- 
sive lobbying  for  this  commemorative 
day.  And  unlike  many  of  the  other  com- 
memorative days  which  are  proposed, 
there  is  no  corporate  economic  interest 
that  is  furthered  by  designating  Women's 
Equality  Day— just  the  economic  ad- 
vancement women  can  expect  once  their 
right  to  equal  jobs  and  equal  pay  is  rec- 
ognized and  assured.  An  example  of  how 
far  we  must  go  to  correct  this  inequity  Is 
the  figure  produced  by  the  1970  census: 
42  percent  of  all  poverty  Income  families 
are  headed  by  women.  This  incredible 
figure  speaks  for  itself. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  important 
that  Augtist  26  of  1975  be  proclaimed  as 
Women's  Equality  Day  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  we  have  the  vote, 
women  are  still  struggling  to  gain  true 
equality.  We  are  four  States  short  of  ap- 
proval of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
and  I  believe  its  approval  is  essential. 
During  International  Women's  Year  we 
should  acknowledge  nationally  that  we 
have  still  got  a  long  way  to  go. 

One  might  also  make  the  argiunent 
that  within  the  context  of  a  full  year's 
attention  to  the  status  of  women.  It  Is 
appropriate  to  recognize  those  days  upon 
which  events  occurred  which  are  impor- 
tant not  only  to  women,  but  to  all  people. 
August  26  is  certainly  one  of  those  his- 
toric dates  In  which  all  people  can  re- 
joice. The  enfranchising  of  women  was 
a  long  overdue  achievement.  The  passage 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  long 
overdue.  The  simple  acknowledgement  of 
the  right  of  all  people  to  equality  under 
the  law  is  a  basic  tenant  of  this  Nation 
and  our  society.  I  believe  that  we  can  use 
the  past  event  on  August  26,  1920,  to 
again  bring  this  fact  to  the  attention  of 
Americans  and  the  world. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  implicit  In  this 
discussion.  Is  that  at  some  future  time. 
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we  will  not  need  a  "Womfen's  Equality 
Day."  This  day  is  needed  Ui  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  today,  in  1975,  wom- 
en are  not  recognized  as  eq  lal  under  the 
law.  When  the  ERA  is  riitified,  when 
women  are  assured  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, then  perhaps  the  necessity  for  a 
Women's  Equality  Day  wil  pass.  I  look 
forward  to  that  day.  But  ui  til  that  time, 
we  must  continue  to  work  f  ar  full  recog- 
nition of  the  equality  of  w)men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  pemission  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  leti  er  Congress- 
woman  Abztjc  and  I  sent  to  iie  President 
requesting  he  approve  Women's  Equality 
Day  and  the  answer  we  received  denj'ing 
the  request. 

JtTLT  28,  1975. 
Hon.  Oexald  R.  Fokd, 
President.  The  White  House, 
WashiTigton,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President  :  We  ard  writing  to  re- 
quest tbat  you  proclaim  Augus  t  26  "Women's 
Equality  Day".  August  26  mt  rks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  In  1920  w:  len  women  In 
America  were  granted  the  rlgl  t  to  vote,  and 
as  such  the  Congress  has  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  this  date  to  be  "Women's 
Equality  Day"  for  the  past  th-ee  years. 

Because  of  changes  in  conmittee  proce- 
dures which  have  nothing  tc  do  with  the 
merits  of  designating  "Won  en's  Equality 
Day",  the  House  will  not  be  sble  to  process 
"Women's  Equality  Day"  this  year.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  1975  Is  Intert  atlonal  Wom- 


be  especially 
rour   Inherent 


en'8  Year,  we   think   it  would 
appropriate    for   you    to   use 
authority  and  issue  a  proclamation  In  honor 
of  this  day. 
Thank  you  for  your  consldefatton. 
Sincerely, 

Brr.r.A  S.  ABitJC, 

Member  if  Congress. 
Patricia  Sci  [roeder. 


Member 


)/  Congress. 


-establlf;  led 
lemorat  Ive 


Omcc  or  MANACEMEirr  akd 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Maoam  Chairwoman; 
your  letter  of  June  30,  1975,  to 
concerning  commemorative 

It  has   been   a   long- 
Issue  Presidential  commi 
tlons  In  response  to  Joint 
olutlons.  Prom  time  to  time. 
Individual  exceptions  to  this 
cided  on  an  ad  hoc  basts.  As 
has  evolved  a  general  exceptio 
policy — the      issuance      of 
proclamations  rooted  in  tradi 
Pan  American  Day  (April  14) 
Month  (March). 

There  are  now  67  different 
have  been  designated  for  man  r 
annual  basis;    the  periods  set 
days,  weelis,  and  months 
events  have  been  designated 
basis  by  proclamation  as  a 
servance;    such   as,   Bteelmark 
suant  to  36  U.S.C.  169e. 

Aa  you  noted,  the  number  o 
such    proclamations    has 
dramatic  rate.  This  has  effecte<l 
plosion   in   the   number  of 
proclamations  actually  Issued 
figures  are  demonstrative 
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(1971,70.) 
(1972.73.) 
(1973,71.) 
(1974,69.) 

(So  far  in  1975,  80  have  been  Issued.) 
This  situation  led  to  stricter  adherence  to 
the  basic  policy.  As  a  result,  we  have  ap- 
proved In  1976  only  two  new  one-time  com- 
memorative proclamations — Earth  Day  and 
National  Historic  Preservation  Week — both 
supported  by  Joint  congressional  resolutions. 
In  addition,  we  have  disapproved  several 
proclamations  which  have  been  Issued  In 
recent  years;  e.g..  National  Coin  Week  and 
World  Environment  Day. 

Requests  for  commemorative  proclama- 
tions have  not  been  arbitrarily  or  summarily 
disapproved.  Each  one  has  been  considered. 
If  not  supported  by  a  Joint  resolution  or 
tradition,  however,  they  have  been  vigorously 
appraised  in  light  of  the  criteria  that  the 
proposed  event  have  a  truly  national  appeal 
and  be  appropriate  for  commemoration  by 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  those  cases  where  an  observance  has 
special  merit  (most  are  generally  worthy),  it 
Is  evaluated  for  conflict  with  an  existing  ob- 
servance for  the  proposed  period  or  a  similar 
event  already  being  observed.  World  Environ- 
ment Day  was  disapproved  because  Earth 
Day  had  already  been  proclaimed,  although 
a  Presidential  statement  was  Issued  which 
recognized  the  importance  of  environmental 
efforts  throughout  the  world  and  our  own 
environmental  efforts,  as  well  as  the  Elarth 
Day  proclamation.  National  Cancer  Day  was 
disapproved  since  the  month  of  AprU  Is  al- 
ready designated,  In  accordance  with  a  Joint 
congressional  resolution,  as  Cancer  Control 
Month.  A  request  for  a  Bicentennial  Day  of 
Prayer  was  united  with  the  annual  Prayer 
Day  proclamation.  Consideration  Is  being 
given  to  approval  of  the  theme  of  Adult  Edu- 
cational Week  as  part  of  the  annual  proc- 
lamation for  American  Education  Week. 

To  some  extent,  there  Is  no  way  to  avoid 
an  ad  hoc  determination.  From  your  ovm 
efforts  to  develop  a  fixed  set  of  criteria  to 
govern  these  commemorative  requests,  I  am 
sure  that  you  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
drafting  such  criteria.  However,  In  view  of 
the  Committee's  action  we  are  trying  to  de- 
velop a  realistic  set  of  rules. 

In  general  terms,  the  criteria  In  HJl.  5125 
are  appropriate  and  used  as  guidelines.  Addi- 
tionally developed  criteria  preclude  multiple 
designations  of  the  same  or  similar  events,  or 
multiple  designations  during  the  same  period. 
An  overriding  requirement  is  that  the  event 
be  of  such  national  significance  that  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  President  to  call  upon 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
it,  with  some  expectation  that  the  event  will, 
in  fact,  be  observed  nationwide. 

Our  role  in  making  recommendations  to 
the  President  Is  different  from  the  legislative 
function  of  your  subcommittee;  however,  it 
seems  that  we  both  have  recognized  that 
staps  must  be  taken  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  more  and  more  proclamations.  As  we 
develop  our  own  criteria,  we  applaud  the 
action   taken   by  your  subcommittee. 

Although  we  do  continue  to  consider  re- 
quests for  commemorative  events,  it  Is  in- 
evitable that  few  will  be  approved.  The 
nature  of  some  requests  and  the  finite  calen- 
dar will  continue  to  take  Its  toll.'fn  this 
regard,  it  may  be  appropriate  for  your  sub- 
committee to  review  those  observances  pro- 
vided by  law  (36  UB.C.  Chapter  9)  and  re- 
peal those  that  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of 
H.R.  6126,  or  which  duplicate  other  observ- 
ances: and,  to  change  the  dates  for  those 
multiple  event*  which  are  designated  for  the 
same  pterlod. 

I  trust  that  you  find  this  response  reas- 
suring. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  T.  Ltnn, 

Director. 
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SO'TEREIONTY  AND  MODERNIZA- 
TION  OF  PANAMA  CANAL  SUP- 
PORTED  BY  NEVADA  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Panama  Canal  to  world 
commerce  and  American  security  is 
widely  recognized.  Less  widely  under- 
stood, but  equally  important  for  the 
operation  and  defense  of  the  canal,  is 
the  continuation  of  American  sover- 
eignity. 

All  members  of  Nevada's  congressional 
delegation  have  supported  resolutions 
calling  for  the  continued  indispensable 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  canal. 

The  Nevada  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  at  its  recent  convention  in 
Fallon,  Nev.,  supported  the  retention  of 
U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  reasons  for  this  position,  and 
the  importance  of  the  canal  to  America 
and  the  free  world,  are  ably  set  forth 
in  the  resolution  that  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  Nevada  legionnaires.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  can  share  the 
benefits  of  these  well-considered  views, 
I  include  the  resolution  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

RESOLtmoN  No.  2 
Panama  Canal:   Undiluted  sovereignty  over 
Canal  Zone  and  major  modernization  a( 
existing  canal 

Whereas,  U.S.  diplomatic  representative* 
are  currently  engaged  In  negotiations  with 
representatives  of  the  de  facto  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Panama,  under  the  declared 
purpose  to  surrender  to  Panama,  now  or  at 
some  future  time.  United  States  sover- 
eign rights,  power  and  authority,  to  main- 
tain, operate,  sanitate,  protect  and  other- 
wise govern  the  U.S.  owned  Panama  Canil 
and  its  protective  frame  of  the  U.S.  Canal 
Zone;  and 

Whereas,  Title  to  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone  territory  In  perpetuity  were 
vested  absolutely  In  the  United  States  and 
recognized  to  have  been  so  vested  In  sol- 
emnly ratified  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
Panama   and   Colombia   as   follows: 

(1)  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, under  which  the  United  States  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  (Convention  of  Constan- 
tinople of  1888  for  the  Suez  Canal  as  the 
rules  for  the  operation,  regulation  and  man- 
agement of  the  Panama  Canal;   and 

(2)  The  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903 
between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  by  which  Panama  granted 
full  sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority 
in  perpetuity  to  the  United  States  over  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation  and  protection 
of  the  Canal  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority;  and 

(3)  The  Thomson -Urrut la  Treaty  of  1914- 
22  between  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and 
the  United  States  under  which  Colombia 
recognized  the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Railroad  as  vested  "entirely  and 
absolutely",  which  treaty  granted  Important 
rights  in  the  use  of  both  the  Canal  and 
Railroad  to  Colombia:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  In  addition 
to  having  so  acquired  title  and  ownership 
of  the  Canal  Zone  by  Constitutional  means. 
purchaoed    aU    privately-owned    land    and 
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oroperty  in  It  at  a  cost  estimated  on  June  30, 
1974,  at  $166,362,173,  making  It  by  far  our 
most  costly  territorial  acquisition;   and 

Whereas,  from  1904  through  June  30,  1974, 
the  United  States  made  a  total  investment  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Canal, 
including  defense,  of  $6,880,370,000;  and 
since  1904  has  continuously  occupied  and 
exercised  full  sovereign  control  over  the 
Zone,  constructed  the  Canal,  and  operated  It 
in  a  highly  efficient  manner  without  inter- 
ruption with  reasonable  toll  rates  for  vessels 
of  all  nations  without  discrimination;   and 

Whereas,  Panama  has,  under  the  terms  of 
the  1903  treaty  and  the  1936  and  1955  revi- 
sions thereof,  been  adequately  compensated 
for  the  rights  granted,  giving  it  the  highest 
per  capita  Income  of  all  Central  America; 

and 

Whereas,  the  Canal  is  of  vital  Importance 
to  Hemispheric  defense  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  with  approximately  70 
per  cent  of  its  traffic  either  originating  or 
terminating  In  the  ports  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  In  1939  the  Third  Locks  Project 
for  the  major  Increase  of  capacity  of  the  ex- 
isting Canal  was  authorized,  started  In  1940 
and  suspended  in  1942  after  expending  876,- 
357,405,  which,  when  added  to  $95,000,000 
expended  on  the  enlargement  of  Falllard 
Cut,  totals  more  than  $171,000,000  already 
spent  on  major  Canal  modernization;  and 

Whereas,  experience  in  World  War  II  led 
to  the  development  In  the  Pfinama  CTanal 
organization  of  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan  for  the  future  Canal,  which  under 
existing  treaty  authority  for  "expansion  and 
new  construction"  does  not  require  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  treaty;  won  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as 
a  post-war  project,  and  can  be  completed 
with  every  assurance  of  success;  and 

Whereas,  Ten  national  and  international 
organizations  have  telegraphed  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  they  "will  oppose 
any  treaty  with  Panama  that  authorizes  or 
allows  the  construction  of  a  new  sea-level 
Canal"  and  urged  him  to  cease  all  negotia- 
tions for  such  provision  as  part  of  any  treaty, 
now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Nevada,  In  Convention  assembled  at 
Fallon.  Nevada  July  11,  12.  13, 1975,  that  The 
American  Legion  reiterates  its  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  to  any  new  treaties  or  execu- 
tive agreements  with  Panama  that  would  in 
any  way  reduce  our  Indispensable  sovereign 
control  over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  or 
Panama  Canal:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  op- 
poses the  construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so- 
called  sea  level  design  as  needlessly  expen- 
sive, diplomatically  hazardous,  ecologically 
dangerous,  and  op>eratlonally  less  satisfactory 
than  the  existing  canal;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  urges 
the  Immediate  resumption  of  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  present  Panama  Canal  as  pro- 
vided under  the  current  legislative  measures 
for  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  proposal. 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 
NEEDS  TO  BE  REEVALUATED 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
12  will  be  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act — that  histor- 
ical piece  of  legislation  that  removed 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
from  any  effective  oversight  of  Postal 
Service  operations,  and  thereby  relln- 
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quished  a  basic  congressional  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  In 
January,  I  have  received  38  complaints 
from  constituents  about  the  quality  of 
mail  delivery  service.  One  recent  com- 
plaint has  been  created  by  the  Postal 
Service's  policy  of  requiring  curbside  in- 
stallation of  mail  boxes,  and  in  some 
cases,  cluster  boxes.  The  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Amendments  of  1975,  H.R. 
8603,  as  reported  by  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  would 
require  the  Postal  Service  to  provide 
door-to-door  delivery  or  curbline  delivery 
to  all  permanent  residential  addresses 
entitled  to  city  delivery,  and  it  further 
would  instruct  that  the  Postal  Service 
cannot  opt  for  curbline  delivery  If  the  ap- 
propriate unit  of  local  government  has 
adopted  a  zoning  ordinance  prohibiting 
curbline  service.  Further,  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  that  cluster  box  de- 
livery could  be  provided  by  the  Postal 
Service  only  if  the  appropriate  local  gov- 
erning body  approves  it.  What  has  hap- 
pended  as  a  result  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  is  that  rather  than  being 
removed  from  oversight  of  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  Postal  Service  as 
was  intended.  Congress  must  now  con- 
cern itsslf  legislatively  with  these  pro- 
blems instead  of  being  able  to  correct 
them  by  a  policy  directive  from  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  neither  appropriate 
nor  possible  for  Congress  to  fulfill  its 
proper  constitutional  role  of  providing 
for  an  eCBcient  and  adequate  system  of 
mail  service  to  the  Nation  through  the 
structure  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  July  29,  1975,  describes 
another  problem  which  has  arisen  in 
the  Postal  Service.  This  article  states 
that  provisions  in  the  new  postal  con- 
tract would  bar  "employment  of  public 
policy  employees  who  are  physically 
handicapped  or  mentally  retarded,  or 
who  are  students  employed  under  the 
student  aid  programs."  The  full  text  of 
this  article  follows,  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  carefully.  Five  years 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  Is 
enough,  and  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
reevaluate  this  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 

Postal  Service 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  approved  a  bill  (H.R.  6666) 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Charles  Wilson,  D-Callf., 
that  would  provide  arbitration  rights  for 
postal  supervisors. 

The  new  postal  contract  contaliu  a  pro- 
vision that  bars  employment  of  public  policy 
employes  who  are  physically  handicapped  or 
mentally  retarded,  or  who  are  students  em- 
ployed under  the  student  aid  program. 

Most  of  the  present  10,000  such  employes 
will  be  able  to  convert  to  regular  pKJstal  em- 
ployment when  their  current  51-week  em- 
ployment expires. 

However,  the  crippled,  deaf,  mentally  re- 
tarded, students,  etc.  will  not  be  hired  In  the 
future.  Many  of  those  In  the  program  are 
disabled  veterans. 

The  postal  unions  Insisted  on  ending  the 
program  because  they  said  it  deprived  about 
125,000  of  their  members  from  working  full 
40-hour  weeks.  The  unions  said  other  federal 
agencies  could  hire  the  handicapped  under 
the  public  policy  program. 
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The  unions  also  contended  that  the  handi- 
capped could  be  hired  via  the  reg\ilar  hir- 
ing program  of  the  Postal  Service  for  per- 
manent postal  Jobs,  rather  than  under  the 
special  public  policy  program,  which  exclude* 
them  from  union  representation. 


VETERAN  VERMONT  ENGINEER  ON 
METRIC  CONVERSION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
William  Batchelder,  a  Vermonter,  has 
devoted  over  50  years  of  his  life  to  Amer- 
ican industry.  He  has  during  that  time 
formulated  some  very  definite  opinions 
about  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment. His  statement  on  the  subject  will 
be  printed  in  the  hearing  record  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  later  this  sununer.  How- 
ever, since  the  House  will  soon  be  con- 
sidering the  Metric  Conversion  Act,  I 
thought  it  appropriate  to  include  some 
of  his  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

The  awesome  responsibility  Involved  in  de- 
ciding on  a  substantial  change  measurement- 
wise  is  about  proportional  to  the  seemingly 
limitless  ramifications  of  the  effect  of  any 
such  change.  Quite  obviously  the  resolution 
of  the  long  standing  metric,  and  now  S.I.. 
controversy  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  weight 
or  numbers  In  a  tug-of-war.  but  only  on  an 
objective  basis  of  facts  and  practical  down- 
to-earth  realism,  and  by  considering  in  depth 
and  detail  the  application  of  measurements 
by  the  countless  various  segments  of  the 
general  public.  .  .  . 

To  counter  any  possible  accusations  of 
merely  being  a  prejudiced  launch  pad.  per- 
haps you  will  give  the  fullest  consideration 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  have 
NOT  requested  metric  (S.I.)  expansion.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  non-metric  majority  consti- 
tutes about  91  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, based  on  the  1973  Gallup  Poll.  ...  I 
know,  no  poll  ever  has  been  taken  on  the 
substantially  different  S.I.  system,  but  It  Is 
a  certainty  that  percentage-wise,  very  few 
Americans  ever  heard  of  It,  so  could  not  want 
It.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  other  vi- 
tally Important  demands  on  Congress  by  mll- 
liona  of  Americans  which  so  far  have  not 
been  forthcoming.  .  .  . 

I  first  used  the  metric  system  about  62 
years  ago  and  have  ever  since,  off  and  on,  in- 
cluding 3  years  exclusively,  designing  and  en- 
gineering continuous  web,  multi-color  print- 
ing presses  In  New  Jersey  for  a  company  who 
had  bought  out  a  French  manufacturer. 
After  3  years,  the  company  gave  up  metric 
In  disgust  and  all  subsequent  models  were 
Inch-based.  Thus  my  experience  Is  unique 
In  that  I  have  lived  In  the  metric  Utopia 
and,  as  with  everyone  else  In  that  company.  I 
was  very  glad  Indeed  to  get  back  home.     .  . 

The  reason  that  our  technology  Is  superior 
to  that  of  all  so-called  metric  countries  is 
because  our  Industry  always  sought  Improve- 
ments and  if  metric  or  S.I.  represented  an 
Improvement,  they  automatically  would  have 
become  predominant  and  the  present  metric 
or  S.I.  controversy  would  not  have  arisen. 
Anyone  wishing  to  convert  to  metric  or  8.1. 
may  now  if  he  prefers.  .  .  . 

As  Is  well  known,  P.L.  90-472  specifically 
directed  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
evaluate  and  appraise;  (1)  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  Increasing  metric  usage 
In  the  U.S.;  (2)  retaining  and  promoting  by 
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International   use   our 
ment  system  and;   (3)   to 
and  benefits  of  alternative 
tlon.  .  .  . 

For  Item  1.  Congress  rece 
print  of  how  to  deceive  the 
and  Congress."  .  .  .  Massive 
trick  questions  and  shadlrg 
"make  a  plausible  case  for 
fore    accomplished    because 
scarcity  of  supportable  facts 

As  to  Item  (2)   above,  the 
Commerce    disdainfully 
anything  good  about  our 
enabled  us  to  develop  such  a 
tlcated  technology,  based 
so-called     metric     countries 
copy  us.  The  only  good  words 
which  I  have  seen  came  not 
but  mostly  from  me,  such  aj 
Ington  Sunday  Star  and  Dalli 
1973,  entitled  "Metric 
which    I   have   supplied    to 
tee.  .  .  . 

As  to  Item  (3)  above,  the 
version  cost  of  $60  billion  to 
so  utterly  staggering  that 
of  Commerce  attempted  to 
other  cover-ups  of  that  era 
out  In  both  the  Senate  and 
Ings,  contained  In  the  repor* 
138  In  the  House  report  and 
and  189  In  the  Senate  report 
cost  has  to  be  paid  by 
someone  Inevitably   will  be 
consumers  and  constituents 
further    Inflatlonal    conv^ 
cannot  be  covered  up  either 
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I  encourage  my  colleagues 
complete  statement  which 
In  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
Science,  Research,  and 
the  Science  and  Technology 
later  this  year. 
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Mrs.    SPELLMAN.    Mr 
Washington  Star  has  pro(vided 
news  and  information  for 
Washington  area  for  man/ 
continuing    financial 
dangered  the  very  existence 
newspaper. 

Today  I  am  requesting 
bers  of   the  House  of 
Join  me  in  urging  the  Fedeijal 
cations  Commission  to  ex])edite 
vestigation  of  the  Washing  »n 
quest  for  a  waiver  of  the  multiple 
ship    rule    concerning 
broadcast  properties. 

The  situation  facing  the 
ical  one.  I  feel  that  the 
ligation  to  take  steps  to 
on  the  case  as  soon  as  posiible 
of  a  year  or  more  could  reean 
chances  for  the  Star's  survival 
greatly  diminished. 

I  realize  the  complexitie; 
ation.  This  Is  the  first 
sldered  imder  the  new  mijtlple 
ship  rule.  A  waiver  could 
implications,  and  must  be 
sldered. 

It  is  not  my  Intent  to  prejudice 
fiuence  either  the  process  oi 
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of  the  Investglatlon.  I  merely  request 
that  the  FCC  respond  to  the  urgency  of 
the  situation.  A  timely  decision  in  this 
particular  case  is  essential. 

Competition  Is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
gathering  and  reporting  of  the  news.  The 
slow  motion  of  a  bureaucracy  should  not 
be  permitted  to  stifle  it. 

Today  I  have  sent  a  letter  expressing 
these  feelings  to  FCC  Chairman  Rich- 
ard E.  Wiley.  I  urge  other  Members  who 
share  my  concern  to  do  the  same. 

When  this  Congress  returns  from  the 
recess,  I  will  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  support  of  a  resolution  urging  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  Washington 
Star's  request  as  soon  as  possible. 
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CUSTOMS  MODERNIZATION  AND 
SIMPLIFICATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  in- 
troduced the  Customs  Modernization 
and  Simplification  Act  of  1975.  My  state- 
ment and  other  material  concerning  that 
proposal  appear  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wotUd  like  at  this  time  to  insert 
narrative  and  sectlon-by-section  sum- 
maries of  that  legislation.  The  material 
follows : 

SUMMARY 
TITLE    I CTJSTOMS    MODERNIZATION    ACT 

Section  101— Title. 

Section  102— (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1315). 
Conforming  amendment,  establishes  two  new 
exceptions  to  general  rule  that  rate  of  duty 
Imposed  is  that  In  effect  when  reentry  Is 
filed  and  estimated  duty  Is  paid,  i.e..  the 
rate  In  effect  upon  depositing  of  entry  or 
when  article  is  released  for  consumption  (If 
merchandise  Is  covered  by  a  return). 

Section  103 — (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1484). — 
Authorizes  Secretary  to  prescribe  by  rtgula- 
tion  where  suid  when  an  entry  may  be  filed 
and  to  allow  a  retiu-n  to  be  used  in  lieu  of 
periodic  entries. 

Section  104— (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1506).  Au- 
thorizes payment  of  duty  at  time  subsequent 
to  malting  entry  and  establishment  of  an  al- 
ternative periodic  return  procedure. 

Section  105 — (Adds  new  section  19  U.S.C. 
1508) .  Imposes  recordkeeping  requirement  on 
importers. 

Section  106 — (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1509) .  Au- 
thorizes examination  by  summons  of  Import- 
ers and  their  records  to  determine  liability 
for  duties,  taxes,  fines  and  penalties. 

Section  107— (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1510) .  Pro- 
vides sanctions  (up  to  $1,000  fine  or  1  year, 
or  both)  for  noncompliance  with  administra- 
tive summons;  concurrent  Jurisdiction  In 
Customs  Court  and  District  Court  to  enforce 
the  summons. 

Section  108 — (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1511).  Au- 
thorizes examination  of  any  record  which 
may  be  relevant  or  material  to  an  investiga- 
tion or  inquiry. 

Section  109 — (Adds  new  subsection  to  19 
U.8.C.  1557).  Conforming  amendment  re- 
pecting  withdrawals  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption. 

TITLE    n— CUSTOMS    SIMPLIFICATION    ACT 

Section  201— Title. 

Section  203 — (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1202).  Au- 
thorizes flat  rate  of  duty  of  10%  for  non- 
commercial  lmi>ortationa  for  personal   use, 


if  not  over  $500  retail  value  in  country  of 
acquisition  and  accompanying  arriving  n^. 
sons. 

Section  204 — (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1316(d) »_ 
Authorizes  effective  date  of  admin IstraUv* 
rulings  resulting  In  lmp>08ltion  of  higher  rats 
of  duty  to  be  established  by  publication  in 
Federal  Register  In  lieu  of  Customs  Bulletin. 

Section  205 — (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1321).  In- 
creases  the  dollar  limits  to  reduce  admlnlt. 
trative  costs  which  are  disproportionate  to 
revenue  produced. 

Section  206 — (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1483). 
Conforms  airway  bill  to  bill  of  lading,  elimi- 
nating need  for  separate  carrier's  certlflcate. 

Section  207 — (Amends  19  VS.C.  1491).  Au- 
thorizes disposition  of  seized  liquor,  etc.  In 
same  manner  as  unclaimed  or  abandonad 
liquor. 

Section  208 — (Amends  19  UJ3.C.  1498).  la- 
creases  dollar  limit  on  informal  entriea  from 
$250  to  9500. 

Section  209 — Amends  19  U.S.C.  1499). 
Eliminates  the  present  statutory  requirement 
that  at  least  one  package  covered  by  nvj 
invoice  and  not  less  than  one  out  of  ewy 
10  must  be  examined:  leaves  it  up  to  the  dto- 
trict  director's  discretion  to  determine  whaa 
the  examination  requirement  should  bt 
waived. 

Section  210 — (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1616). 
Clarifies  rights  of  importer  when  a  protert 
has  not  been  acted  upon  in  2  years — deemed 
denied. 

Section  211 — (Amends  19  U.S.C.  1526  and 
15  U.S.C.  1124) .  Authorizes  Secretary  to  grant 
limited  exemption  from  trademark  restric- 
tions if  limited  quantities  of  trade-maik«d 
merchandise  accompanies  an  arriving  pemn 
and  is  entered  for  personal  use  and  not  foj 
resale. 

Section  212 — (Amends  46  VS.C.  883).  Pro- 
vides monetary  penalty  for  transportation  of 
merchandise  in  violation  of  coastwise  laws 
as  alternative  to  seizure  of  the  merchandise. 

Section  213 — (Repeals  19  U.S.C.  58;  M 
U.S.C.  329,  330,  333).  Repeals  statutory  fea 
Imposed  In  connection  with  entry,  clearance 
and  movement  of  vessels. 

Section  214 — Recognizes  that  Secretary 
may  impose  fees  for  furnishing  the  service* 
covered  by  statutes  repealed  by  section  218 
under  User  Charges  Statute  (31  VS.C 
483a). 

Section  215 — (Adds  new  section  1589,  re- 
peals 26  U.S.C.  7607).  Expands  arrest  au- 
thority of  Customs  officers  to  conform  to 
that  of  Secret  Service  agents  and  IRS  en- 
forcement officers;  to  make  arrests  without 
warrant  for  any  offense  against  U.S.  com- 
mitted In  his  presence,  or  for  any  felony 
under  U.S.  laws  if  be  has  reasonable  groundi 
to  believe  the  ijerson  to  be  arrested  has  com- 
mitted, or  Is  committing,  such  a  felony. 

TITLE     m CUSTOMS     BROKERS     MODERNIZATION 

ACT 

Section  302 — (Amends   19   U.S.C.   1641). 

(1)  Establishes  a  single  national  licenM 
valid  for  5  years;  renewable  upon  application. 

(2)  Establishes  a  permit  system  for  multi- 
district operations;  requires  an  individually 
licensed  broker  to  supervise  each  permitted 
operation. 

(3)  Reduces  to  one  the  number  of  In- 
dividually licensed  brokens  needed  to  qtutHfl 
a  corporation  for  a  corporate  brokers  license. 

(4)  Substitutes  an  independent  hearing 
examiner  for  the  Custonns  officer  who  now 
conducts  the  hearing. 

(5)  Authorizes  imposition  of  a  monetary 
penalty  as  an  additional  disciplinary  meas- 
ure to  be  Imposed  when  a  violation  warrants 
more  than  a  reprimand  but  less  than  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  the  license. 

(6)  Permits  Imposition  of  monetary  pen- 
alty pursuant  to  a  summary  procedure  with- 
out a  bearing;  appealable  to  Secretary. 

(7)  Provides  for  Insurance  or  a  perform- 
ance bond  to  protect  clients  of  the  broker 
against  defalcations. 
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Treasury  Department, 

May  1975. 
Summary 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Customs 
Modernization  and  SimpUcatlon  legislation 
package  is  to  build  flexibility  into  the  cus- 
tom laws  to  permit  the  Customs  Service  to 
niodemlze  and  simplify  procedures  and  thus 
(1)  increase  the  productivity  of  the  customs 
irork  force  to  meet  the  continuing  demands 
of  Increased  workload,  (2)  Increase  the  re- 
iponse  of  the  Customs  Service  to  the  needs 
of  the  importing  community  by  instituting 
modern  business  procedures  and  methods  in 
the  merchandise  processing  and  financial  as- 
pects of  Importing,  and  (3)  Insure  compll- 
»nce  with  customs  laws  through  modern 
judlt  techniques  so  that  more  thorough  and 
equitable  application  of  such  laws  can  be  en- 
lorced  in  the  protection  of  the  revenue. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  three  major  titles. 
Title  I  would  allow  Customs  to  institute  up- 
to-date  business  methods  and  adapt  accepted 
flnanclal  practices  in  conjunction  with  com- 
puterized techniques  to  the  processing  of 
importations.  As  a  necessary  adjunct,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  establish  importer 
recordkeeping  requirements  and  strengthen 
the  authority  of  customs  officers  to  Inspect 
Importers  and  other  with  respect  to  customs- 
related  books  and  records.  Customs  would 
then  have  the  means  to  insure  compliance 
with  customs  laws,  which,  heretofore,  have 
often  been  circumvented.  Basically,  the  ma- 
jor provlrlons  of  Title  I  would  provide  Cus- 
toms with  the  same  capability  to  select,  proc- 
ess and  audit  entries  and  Importer/brokers 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  had 
for  years  with  regard  to  tax  returns  and  tax- 
payers. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  amend  sections 
315,  484,  505,  508-511  and  557  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1315,  1484,  1505,  1508- 
1511  and  1557)  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  regulations  requiring  records  to  be 
kept  by  Importers  and  the  period  they  are 
to  be  retained;  to  provide  for  the  flli'ie;  of  a 
"return"  to  cover  all  merchandise  Imported 
by  a  consignee  during  a  designated  period 
in  lieu  of  the  filing  of  a  separate  entry  for 
each  shipment  made  during  the  period;  and 
to  permit  an  alternative  method  for  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  where  a  person  has  qualified 
to  file  a  periodic  return.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide broadened  authority  to  examine  records 
of  importers  and  others  to  compel  their  pro- 
duction by  administrative  or  Judicial  means. 

Title  II  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
simplify  and  I'Ddate  certain  sections  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  related  laws  to  facili- 
tate the  processing  of  International  travel- 
ers and  low  value  Importations  and  to  intro- 
duce greater  flexibility  into  the  law  which 
would  result  In  cost-savlnnr  efficiencies. 

Specifically,  Title  II  of  the  bill  would 
ame-.d  section  315(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1315(d))  to  provide  for  the 
publication  of  notices  resulting  in  the  as- 
sessment of  higher  rates  of  duty  in  the 
Federal  Register;  would  amend  section  321 
(a)(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1321(a)(1))  to  change  from  less  than  $3  to 
less  than  810  the  limit  In  the  difference  of 
duties  or  taxes  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  disregard;  would 
amend  321(a)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1321(a)(2))  to  change  from  $10 
to  $25  the  limit  on  the  value  of  articles  pent 
as  bona  fide  gifts  and  as  accompanying  bag- 
gage which  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty  and 
tax,  and  to  change  from  81  to  $5  the  limit  in 
any  other  case;  would  amend  section  483  ( 1 ) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1483(1)) 
to  create  for  the  holder  of  an  endorsed  air- 
way bill  accompanying  merchandise  imported 
by  air  tr.ansportatlon  the  same  presumption 
(f.e.,  that  he  is  the  intended  consignee  of  the 
merchandise)  accorded  to  the  holder  of  an 
endorsed  bill  of  lading  under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  would  amend  section  498(a)(1)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1498(a)  (1) ) 
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to  Increase  from  $250  to  S500  the  informal 
entry  monetary  limit;  would  amend  section 
498(a)  (4)  of  the  Tarlil  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1498(a)(4))  to  expand  the  use  of  Informal 
entry  procedures  to  certain  articles  Imported 
solely  for  household  or  personal  use  or  as 
bona  fide  gifts  by  the  Importer;  a.nd  would 
amend  section  499  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1499)  to  permit  Customs  officers, 
in  their  discretion,  to  detcn.ilne  when  the 
examination  of  packages  may  be  waived. 

Also,  the  bill  would  amend  section  491  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  ( 19  U.S.C. 
1491),  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  distilled 
spirits,  wines,  and  beer  forfeited  summarily 
or  by  order  of  the  court,  at  a  public  com- 
petitive bid  sale.  Forfeited  liquor  must  now 
be  disposed  of  by  delivery  to  a  Government 
agency,  gifts  to  eleemosynary  Institutions, 
or  destruction. 

Further,  the  bill  would  amend  section  626 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1526)  to 
exempt  from  trademark  restrictions  mer- 
chandise purchased  for  personal  use  which 
accompanies  returning  residents.  The  bUl 
would  amend  section  515  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1515)  to  provide  that  any 
protest  not  disposed  of  under  section  516(a) 
or  515(b)  shall  be  deemed  denied  after  two 
years. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  to  provide  for  a  flat  rate  of  duty  of  10 
percent  on  dutiable  articles  for  personal 
use,  valued  not  over  $500  fair  retail  value, 
accompanying  a  returning  resident  arriving 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  eliminate  certain  archaic  provisions 
such  as  those  which  require  the  payment 
of  a  10-cent  entrance  and  clearance  fee.  The 
bill  would  provide  for  a  monetstry  penalty 
as  an  alternative  for  seizure  of  merchandise 
transported  in  violation  of  the  coastwise 
laws  by  amending  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920,  as  amended. 

Finally,  Title  n  of  the  bill  would  add  a 
new  section  589  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
which  would  grant  additional  arrest  au- 
thority to  officers  of  the  Customs  Service. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
641  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  modernize 
the  procedures  for  licensing  and  regulating 
Customs  brokers.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
national  license  for  Ciistoras  brokers,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  supervision  exercised  by 
the  Customs  broker  over  his  business,  pro- 
tect the  imnorter  by  requiring  the  broker  to 
post  a  performance  bond,  provide  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  with  greater  super- 
visory control  over  the  activities  of  Customs 
brokers  in  certain  instances,  and  modernize 
the  disciplinary  hearing  procedures  by  sub- 
stituting an  independent  hearing  examiner 
for  the  Customs  officer  who  now  presides 
over  such  hearing. 


CONGRESSIONAL  VETO  OP  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  TAX  PACK- 
AGE WOULD  BE  A  DEFEAT  FOR 
HOME  RULE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
should  hesitate  before  acting  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  370,  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  Revenue  Act  of  1975  of 
the  new  District  of  Columbia  home  rule 
government. 

In  order  to  balance  Its  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  the  new  city  council  has  been 
willing  to  bite  the  bullet  and  increase  16 
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categories  of  taxes  on  Individuals  and 
businesses  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  tax  increases  total  $50  million. 

Until  Congress  passed  the  Home  Rule 
Act  2  years  ago,  it  was  the  unhappy  task 
of  Congress  every  2  years  to  come  up 
with  a  revenue  act  for  the  District.  We 
should  be  happy  to  be  rid  of  that  burden. 
We  should  welcome  the  willingness  of 
locally  elected  ofiScials  to  make  that 
decision. 

The  Home  Rule  Act  that  passed  the 
House  on  October  10,  1973,  by  a  vote  of 
343  to  74  did  not  contain  a  provision  for 
congressional  veto  of  every  act  of  the 
Council  by  resolution.  In  the  House- 
passed  bill  congressional  vetoes  were 
limited  to  charter  amendments  and  pay 
raises  for  council  members.  The  Senate- 
passed  bill  parmitted  either  House  to 
veto  any  act  of  the  Council.  The  confer- 
ence committee  resolved  the  differences 
by  requiring  both  Houses  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval  In  order  for  Con- 
gress to  exercise  a  veto  by  resolution. 
The  exception  was  for  amendments  to 
titles  22,  23,  24  of  the  D.C.  Code  relating 
to  the  criminal  law,  where  either  House 
can  exercise  a  veto. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  the  local 
Mayor  and  District  Council  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  new  responsibilities.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  hastily  throw  out  the 
product  of  their  judgment  in  the  sensi- 
tive area  of  local  taxation  and  subject 
Congress  to  all  the  local  pressures  and 
competing  interests. 


INTERNATIONAL      PROLIFERATION 
OF  NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the  En- 
vironment, which  I  chair,  recently  held 
oversight  hearings  on  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  technology — an  issue  which  Is 
currently  of  great  concern  to  many  of  us 
in  Congress. 

Dr.  Brian  OT.eary  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  has  prepared  a  summary  of 
these  hearings.  The  summary  follows: 
Summary  of  Hearings,  International  Pro- 
liferation or  Nuclear  Technoloct,  Sub- 
coMMrrTEE  ON  Energt  and  the  Environ- 
ment, July  21,  22,  and  24,  1975 
Recent  developments  in  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear technology  throughout  the  world  waa 
the   subject   debated   this   week   before   the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's Subconmilttee  on  Energy  and  the  En- 
vironment in  its  continuing  series  of  nu- 
clear power  oversight  hearings. 

In  his  opening  statement.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Arlz.).  said 
that  the  "accelerated  pace  of  the  interna- 
tional transfer  of  nuclear  material  and  com- 
ponents Intended  for  peaceful  purposes 
greatly  Increases  the  chance  that  the  num- 
ber of  countries  possessing  nuclear  weapons 
will  expand  from  six  today  to  many  more 
over  the  coming  years." 

UdaU  noted  that  India's  recently  exploded 
atomic  bomb  was  fashioned  from  materials 
Intended   for  generating   electricity.   "Many 
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other  nations  may  soon 

'Tor  example.  West  German^ 
an  entire  fuel  cycle  to  Brs^lJ 
virtually  aasim  a  nuclear 
Ity  for  this  nonslgner  of  thd 
tlon  treaty." 

Six  expert  witnesses  . 
on      nuclei     proliferation, 
started  with   Acting 
State  Myron  Kratzer  who 
tematlonal  setting  In  which 
nuclear  material  and  equip 
place.  He  noted  that,  while 
other  nations  with  nuclear 
Ity  Is  a  matter  of  "grave 
tlonal  and  International 
ber  of  such  nations  has 
limited"  In  the  30  years 
of  the  first  atomic  bomb 
developments  In  nuclear 
zer  concluded   that   the 
would  give  this  matter  Its 
In   helping   to  ensure   that 
national  safeguard  standard! 
the     provisions     of     the 
Treaty. 

Abraham  Friedman. 

Blon  of  International  Progran  s 
Research  and  Development 
outlined  the  role  of  the 
operating  with  other 
clear  field.  Citing  the  Atomic 
1954    which   provides   for   sv 
he  described  the  process  by 
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nations  and  International  or 
U.S.  exports  of  nuclear  -^_. 
terlals,  Friedman  said,  have 
to     International     Atomic 
(IAEA)    safeguards.   He 
T7.S.  can  be  expected  to 
major   supplier   of   nuclear 
materials   and  that   "U.S.  l. 
other  countries  In  the  supply 
fuel   can   be   undertaken    ur 
that  provide  assurance   that  . 
tlon  will  be  limited  to  peacefi  1 

On  the  next  day,  Co: 
linaky  of  the  Nuclear  ,.,„_ 
slon   (NRC)   presented  a  less 
He  testified  that  "uncontrolled 
Uferatlon  threatens  to  becom« 
measures  we  have  taken  ove 
prevent,  or  at  least  contain  1 
ently  not  been  enough."  The 
Gilinsky  said,  becomes  one  ol 
can  stay  in  the  International 
ness    without   contributing 
proliferation  of  weapons.  In 
licensing    of   U.S.    nuclear 

pressed  the  view  that  the  1 

a  good  base  to  work  from  In 
quate    safeguard    standards 
eluded    that    the    NAEA    ln_. 
should  be  strengthened   and 
countries  must   work   together 
ling  proliferation. 

The   next  witness  was  A. 
President   of    Westlnghouse 
poratlon — currently  the  world^ 
pUer  of  nuclear  power 
house  would  also  like  to^see 
ened  and  multinational 
ties    established.    Bethel 
that  the  competition  in  the  _ 
overseas  sales  Is  "severe"  and 
exporting  nations  woxild  _„ 
safeguards  standards.  Under 
Ing  by  Subcommittee  Member^ 
that  Westlnghouse  was  rel 
at  the  hearings  because  it 
situation  few  them  In  the  e. 
stated   that   the   company's 
salee   were   Increasing   and 
exceed  domestic  nuclear  sales  . 
Inghouse  will  provide  the  Subc^, 
sales  figures  which  will  Include 
their  holdings  In  foreign 
nuclear  power  equipment 
On  the  last  day  of  the 
dore  Taylor  testified  that 
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of  International  proliferation  Is  'the  most 
critical  task  facing  the  world— to  establish, 
within  a  very  few  years,  world-wide  controls 
that  will  reduce  the  risks  of  disruptive  uses 
of  nuclear  explosives  to  acceptable  levels." 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  ways  the  countries 
might  obtain  nuclear  weapons.  "To  put  It 
bluntly,"  said  Taylor,  "I  must  say  that  any 
country  in  the  world  that  really  wants  nu- 
clear weapons  during  the  next  several  dec- 
ades will  be  able  to  acquire  them,  one  way 
or  another."  But  when  It  came  to  theft  of 
nuclear  material  by  terrorist  groups,  Taylor 
felt  safeguard  solutions  were  possible. 

Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr.,  reviewed  the  policy 
implications  of  nuclear  proliferation.  He  re- 
minded the  Subcommittee  that  the  safe- 
guards under  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
deal  exclusively  with  the  problem  of  ccn- 
troUlng  nuclear  materials  rather  than  con- 
trolling the  technology  by  which  these  ma- 
terials might  be  prcxluced  or  converted  Into 
weapons.  Scovllle  felt  that  economic  Incen- 
tives could  be  provided  to  carry  out  chemical 
reprocessing  of  nuclear  fuel  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  uranium  235  under  international 
rather  than  national  auspices.  This  could 
help  prevent  nations  from  acquiring  the 
technology  needed  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons,  but  Scovllle  warned  that  time  is 
running  out.  He  concluded  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  "first-use"  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  recent  U.S.  attitudes  toward  the  useful- 
ness of  nuclear  weapons:  "If  we  continue  to 
give  world-wide  credibility  to  the  thesis  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  somehow  synonymous 
with  political  strength,  then  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  other  nations  to  forgo  for  long 
the  option  of  acqvUring  nuclear  weapons  of 
their  own.  Tet,  somehow  our  leaders  seem  to 
have  been  oblivious  to  this  basic  fact  of 
nuclear  life." 
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ROSCOE  I.  DOWNS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roscoe 
I.  Downs,  the  respected  editor  of  the 
Hancock  County  Clarion,  passed  away 
on  July  28.  I  pay  him  tribute  today  with 
great  pride  and  with  great  sadness.  My 
pride  Is  that  this  man  considered  me 
his  friend.  My  sadness  Is  that  I  have 
lost  a  close  friend. 

Roscoe  Downs  was  an  imusual  man. 
He  was  60  years  old  when,  in  1945,  he 
acquired  the  Clarion  and  became  Its 
editor.  He  retained  his  title  as  editor 
until  his  death  on  Monday  at  age  90. 
For  a  period  of  30  years  he  was  to  In- 
fluence, at  times  to  direct,  but  always 
to  leave  an  Imprint  of  Integrity  with  his 
readers. 

Mr.  Downs  began  his  career  in  1906 
and  stayed  with  his  choice  throughout 
his  lifetime.  He  knew  and  loved  every 
aspect  of  his  field  and  could  with  equal 
ease,  separately  and  at  once,  be  both 
publisher  and  pressman.  For  his  skills 
as  a  publisher  he  won  statewide  recog- 
nition and  in  1969  once  said — 

Being  a  printer  for  62  years  Is  an  era  of 
which  I  am  proud.  I  consider  my  trade  a 
worthy  one. 

He  himself  was  a  worthy  man,  a  man 
of  responsibility  and  duty. 

Roscoe  Downs  was  also  a  man  of  vision. 
He  sincerely  believed  in  the  people  and 


the  future  of  Hancock  County,  maintain- 
ing that  we  had  only  to  attract  new 
industry  to  keep  our  people  at  home, 
thereby  avoiding  the  population  loss  that 
a  recent  census  had  shown  In  other  sec- 
tions  of  our  State. 

Shortly  after  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress  we  sat  together,  the  two  of  us, 
and  talked  about  projects  that  were  Im- 
portant  to  the  development  of  Hancock 
County.  The  Ohio  River  is  vital  to  thij 
county  and  it  is  here  we  have  the  Can- 
nelton  Locks  and  Dam.  During  the  course 
of  our  discussion  Mr.  Downs  stressed  the 
urgency  of  reconstructing  this  facUity, 
the  necessity  of  modernizing  the  struc- 
tures  to  take  care  of  navigation  on  the 
river.  I  listened  to  Roscoe  Downs,  be- 
lieved him  right,  and  together  with  other 
leaders  of  the  community  we  started  to 
work.  When  the  first  commitment  for 
this  project  was  announced  Harvey  Alu- 
mlnum  indicated  its  interest  in  coming 
to  the  county.  Other  businesses  followed. 
A  steamplant  was  built.  And  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Hancock  is  one  of  the  most  via- 
ble and  stable  counties  In  our  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky. 

It  was  in  November  of  1974  that  I  had 
the  honor  of  delivering  one  of  the 
speeches  at  the  dedication  of  the  New 
Cannelton  Locks  and  Dam.  I  thou^i 
that  day  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Downs,  and 
I  spoke  of  him  In  my  address.  He  de- 
served much  of  the  credit,  for  he  was 
among  the  very  first  to  foresee  the  im- 
pact this  reconstruction  would  have 
upon  his  county,  the  county  of  Hancoct 
Roscoe  I.  Downs  was  a  great  man.  In 
his  hands  the  commonplace  became  ex- 
ceptional. He  loved  his  family,  his  work, 
his  county  and  coimtry.  To  each  of  these 
he  left  a  legacy.  To  his  family  he  left  his 
devotion.  To  the  Clarion,  under  the  aegis 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bernice  Wimmer, 
and  his  grandson,  Mr.  Donn  Wimmer,  he 
left  a  legacy  of  stewardship.  And  to  hb 
county  and  country  this  one  man,  a  man 
who  was  my  friend,  left  something  very 
grand  and  fine.  He  left  his  faith  in  their 
future. 

I  extend  to  the  Downs  family  my  deep- 
est, most  heartfelt  sympathy. 


THE  DNTTED  STATES  AND  CUBA 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Ms.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Organization  of  American 
States  voted  to  lift  the  mtmdatory  eco- 
nomic and  political^sanctlons  Imposed  by 
It  upon  Cuba  11  years  ago.  I  think  this 
was  a  wise  and  timely  action. 

The  age  of  detente  has  made  normali- 
zation of  relations  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  a  welcome  and  rational 
course  of  political  action.  However,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Cuba 
is  a  closed  society. 

My  concern  about  the  plight  of  polit- 
ical prisoners  In  Cuba  prompted  me  to 
Introduce  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 340  on  July  14,  Tlie  resolution  calls 
for  attention  to  be  given  to  the  prob- 
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lems  of  human  rights  violations  in  Cuba 
as  we  move  toward  the  return  of  normal 
relations  between  the  two  coimtries. 
Both  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
the  OAS  have  asked  to  visit  political  pris- 
oners in  Cuba.  Their  requests  have  been 
denied.  Freedom  of  emigration  has  also 
been  hampered. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  upon  returning 
from  our  August  recess,  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  As  pointed  out 
by  the  following  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial of  August  1,  conservatives  have 
been  vocally  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem for  quite  some  time.  However,  the 
Issue  is  neither  conservative  nor  liberal. 

Governmental  suppression  of  hiunan 
rights  is  wrong— whether  that  govern- 
ment be  left,  right,  or  center.  The  fol- 
lowing articles  provide  some  useful 
background  on  the  issue: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  July  28,  1975] 
Warming  Up  to  Cuba 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  has  taken  a  reasonable  step  toward 
normalizing  relations  with  Cuba. 

In  a  move  supported  by  the  United  States, 
a  majority  of  the  OAS  nations  agreed  to 
back  a  "freedom  of  action"  resolution  that 
would  in  effect  end  OAS  trade  sanctions 
against  Cuba. 

In  actual  practice,  a  growing  number  of 
OAS  nations  have  Ignored  the  11 -year-old 
sanctions  and  traded  freely  with  the  Castro 
government  In  Cuba.  When  the  sanctions 
were  first  imposed,  there  was  ample  evidence 
that  Fidel  Castro  was  openly  encouraging 
revolutionary  activity  throughout  Latin 
America.  A  majority  of  Hempshlre  leaders 
now  believe  that  Castro  Is  no  longer  engaged 
in  revolutionary  activity  and  that  therefore 
the  time  has  come  to  end  Cuba's  Isolation 
from  hemisphere  affairs.  For  those  Latin 
leaders  still  concerned  about  Castro's  Cuba, 
the  OAS  action  permits  them  to  maintain  a 
"wait-and-see"  attitude  before  changing  their 
policies. 

The  action  by  the  OAS  Is  In  line  with  the 
position  taken  recently  by  President  Ford 
and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  Mr. 
Ford  had  said  that  the  United  States  would 
not  block  efforts  by  the  OAS  to  end  the 
sanctions. 

In  that  regard,  the  Ford  policy  toward 
Cuba  is  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  United 
States  toward  China  In  the  United  Nations. 
And  the  entry  of  China  into  the  world  or- 
ganization served  to  open  the  way  for  more 
normal  relations  between  Peking  and  Wash- 
ington. 

As  with  Communist  China,  caution  is 
called  for  with  Communist  Cuba  before  the 
United  States  takes  action  leading  to  full 
diplomatic  recognition  and  diplomatic  ex- 
changes. A  number  of  difficult  problems 
would  have  to  be  resolved  between  Washing- 
ton and  Havana,  including  Just  compensa- 
tion for  confiscated  American  property  and 
the  release  of  political  prisoners,  including 
rancher  Lawrence  Lunt  Jr.,  a  native  of  Colo- 
rado. 

But  a  start  clearly  Is  called  for  to  end 
Cuba's  Isolation  and  bring  It  once  again 
Into  the  hemisphere's  family  of  nations. 

The  OAS  move  Is  a  realistic  one  In  that 
direction. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  1,  1975] 
Focus  ON  Cuba 
Eleven  years  ago  at  American  urging,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  ousted  Cuba 
and  ordered  member  states  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  hemisphere's  only  Communist 
state.  Mexico  Ignored  the  ban  from  the  start. 
Other  states  dropped  It  as.  through  the  years, 
Cuba  came  to  seem  less  menacing  both  as  a 
source  of  subversion  and  as  a  base  for  hos- 
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tile  Soviet  action,  and  as  the  Latin  left  gained 
strength  and  Influence.  While  Richard  Nixon 
was  President,  hl.s  and  Fidel  Castro's  mutual 
personal  animus  dominated  official  Cuban- 
American  perceptions.  Mr.  Nixon  was  grimly 
content  to  let  stand  the  glaring  contradiction 
between  the  detente  he  was  seeking  with 
Russia  and  China  and  the  cold  war  he  sus- 
tained with  Cuba.  In  Costa  Rica  the  other 
day,  however.  President  Ford's  OAS  delegate 
Joined  15  others  In  voting  to  eliminate  col- 
lective sanctions  against  Havana  and  to  per- 
mit each  member  to  conduct  relations  of  Its 
own  choice.  In  Its  new  respectful  style  of 
hemispheric  dialogue,  Washington  did  not 
engineer  the  decision,  it  merely  contributed 
to  it. 

That  Cuba  Is  ready  for  a  new  look  at  the 
United  States  is  evident.  Mr.  Castro  has 
received  a  succession  of  American  visitors  to 
change  the  atmosphere.  He  sent  Cuba's  pre- 
miere dancer,  Alicia  Alonso,  to  New  York  the 
other  evening  to  fly  the  cultural  flag.  His  evi- 
dent purpose  goes  beyond  restoring  normal 
relations;  he  would  like  to  restore  them  as 
much  as  possible  on  his  own  terms.  That  Is 
why  he  has  been  reaching  out  over  the  heads 
of  the  VS.  government  to  American  poli- 
ticians and  public  flgures  sympathetic  to 
him.  Just  this  week,  playing  skillfully  on  the 
sense  of  guilt  and  contrition  that  has  been 
nourished  In  many  Americans  by  disclosures 
of  CIA  plotting  against  him,  Mr.  Castro  of- 
fered through  Sen.  George  McGovern  an  86- 
page  report  on  alleged  CIA  efforts  to  assas- 
sinate him  during  the  period  1961-70.  While 
the  value  of  the  document  as  evidence  Is  still 
to  be  ascertained,  Its  value  as  political  prop- 
aganda Is  plain. 

We  hall  the  contribution  the  OAS  has 
made  to  acceptance  of  ideological  diversity 
in  the  Americas.  We  think  the  United  States 
should  start  working  on  its  own  relations 
with  Cuba.  The  time  for  hostility  and  Isola- 
tion Is  past.  There  Is  plenty  to  discuss.  The 
American  base  at  Guantanamo,  for  instance. 
Is  an  anachronism  that  cries  to  be  liquidated. 
Its  remaining  use  Is  as  a  bargaining  chip  to 
be  dealt  off  against  the  Soviet  Union's  use 
of  Cuba  as  a  facility  for  Its  own  strategic 
weapons.  The  still-secret  Soviet  American 
"understanding"  of  1790,  following  the  flap 
over  servicing  Soviet  subs  at  Clenfuegos, 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  direct  Cuban- 
American  undertaking.  At  some  point,  nor- 
mal trade  should  be  resumed.  The  problem 
here  will  be  to  do  It  In  a  way  that  enhances 
prospects  of  a  fair  settlement  for  Americans 
whose  Cuban  properties  were  expropriated; 
these  claims  total  $1.8  billion.  Finally,  the 
situation  of  Cuba's  political  prisoners  must 
be  addressed.  American  conservatives  have 
long  manifested  concern  for  this  aspect  of 
Cuban  reality.  American  liberals,  who  have 
paid  close  attention  to  prl.soners  In  rightist 
authoritarian  states  like  Chile,  should  have 
no  less  an  Interest  In  respect  to  the  leftist 
authoritarian  state  of  Cuba.  All  these  Issues, 
plus  those  which  Mr.  Castro  may  wish  to 
raise,  are  dlfllcult  and  will  take  time  to 
negotiate.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  for  an 
early  start. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  1,  1975] 

Cuban    Prisoners    Said    "Resentenced" 

Before  Terms  End 

(By  Terri  Shaw) 

Some  Cuban  political  prisoners  who  have 
completed  their  terms  have  been  "resen- 
tenced" without  ever  leaving  custody,  ac- 
cording to  letters  received  by  relatives  of  the 
prisoners  In  the  United  States. 

A  recent  case  Is  that  of  Oraclo  Giordano 
Gomez  Orta.  who  sent  to  his  brother,  NIvaldo 
Gomez  of  Miami,  a  handwritten  copy  of  the 
document  Imposing  a  new  sentence  on  him 
after  he  had  completed  a  23-year  term  for 
"crimes  against  the  state." 

According  to  the  document.  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  No.  1  of  Havana  sentenced  Gomez 
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to  one  more  year  on  a  "work  brigade  under 
the  control  of  penal  establishments"  because 
Gomez'  conduct  while  serving  his  term  had 
been  "socially  dangerous." 

Specifically,  the  document  said,  Gomez 
participated  In  hunger  strikes,  refused  to 
wear  the  blue  uniform  of  the  rehabUltatlon 
plan  and  had  "bee.n  at  various  times  In  pun- 
ishment cells"  for  bad  behavior. 

In  the  letter  to  his  brother,  Gomez  said 
the  only  time  he  participated  in  a  hunger 
strike  was  for  two  days  In  1967  after  he  and 
11  other  prisoners  were  put  naked  In  a  dark 
cell  measuring  about  5  by  8  feet. 

Elena  Maderos  Gonzalez,  a  Cuban  exile 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  relatives  of  po- 
litical prisoners,  said  the  resentencings  began 
about  five  years  ago,  when  prisoners  who 
were  sentenced  to  10-year  terms  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fidel  Castro  government  be- 
gan to  complete  their  terms. 

A  case  often  referred  to  by  Cuban  exiles 
Is  that  of  former  student  leader  Pedro  Luis 
Boltel.  who,  according  to  National  Catholic 
News  Service,  completed  his  term  In  1970, 
but  was  not  released,  and  died  in  prison  at 
the  age  of  41  after  a  prolonged  hunger  strike 
In  May,  1972. 

Recent  moves  by  the  Cuban  and  U.S.  gov- 
ernments to  Improve  relations  after  15  years 
of  enmity  have  brought  renewed  Interest  in 
the  cases  of  political  prisoners  In  Cuba.  Es- 
timates of  their  number  vary  from  25,000  to 
50,000. 

Amnesty  International,  a  London-based 
organization  that  focuses  attention  on  po- 
litical prisoners,  recently  asked  its  members 
to  write  Castro  and  other  Cuban  officials 
about  the  case  of  one  of  Cuba's  best  known 
political  prisoners,  Huber  Matos. 

Matos.  56,  once  a  supporter  of  Castro's 
revolution,  resigned  as  army  commander  of 
Camaguey  Province,  and  criticized  com- 
munist Influence  in  Castro's  movement.  He 
was  sentenced  to  20  years'  Imprisonment  for 
treason  In  1959. 

Since  that  time,  according  to  his  relatives 
In  the  United  States,  Matos  has  refused  to 
cooperate  In  any  way  with  prison  authorities, 
and  has  been  Isolated  with  a  few  other  pris- 
oners who  have  refused  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment's rehabilitation  program. 

His  wife,  Maria  Lulsa  Araluce  de  Matos, 
who  lives  In  Elizabeth,  N.J..  told  the  UJI. 
Hvunan  Rights  Commission  that  her  husband 
has  not  been  allowed  to  have  visitors  for  five 
years. 

The  Cuban  government's  rehabilitation 
program  for  prisoners  involves  attending 
classes  and  p.irtlclpating  In  work  projects. 
It  Is  not  known  how  many  prisoners  refuse 
to  participate  In  the  program,  although  the 
number  Is  believed  to  be  relatively  small. 

Castro  has  refused  to  allow  any  Interna- 
tional organization  to  visit  political  pris- 
oners, despite  repeated  requests  from  groups 
like  the  International  Red  Cross  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 


BLIND  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  National  Press  Club  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  Jemigan,  who  Is  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Jernlgan  holds  several  degrees  and 
has  done  extensive  work  in  the  field  of 
education.  He  has  been  awarded  no  less 
than  three  honorary  doctorates  in  con- 
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junction  with  efforts  in  . 
blind.  Mr.  Jemlgan,  who 
from  birth  himself,   Is 
that   b'indness    is   not   a| 
achieving  one's  highest 
Jemigan  indicts  us  all 
ments  on  the  generally 
Uons  of  the  blind  even 
points  out,  most  people 
their  bias  and  are  victims 
ways  of  thinking.  The  tex 
follows : 

The  Bljnd  :  A  Minoritt 

(By  Kenneth  Jemlgan 

P^ederatlon  of  the 
An  Address  Delivered  at  the 

National    Press    Club, 

July  23,  1975 

When  the  orange-billed 

my  shadow  and  flees 
look  up  and  see  the 
smile  cm  the  water. 
When  mothers  and  fathers 
their  children  for 
and  see  the  sun  lure 
to  cover  her  face. 
And  when  the  blind  man, 
homeward    path,    I 
stranger  straighten  his 
the  sun  sets. 
I  have  wondered:  Is  there  a 
birds   are   unafraid, 
children   are   uncrled, 
people  see — 
Where  the  sun  wont  laugh 
and  hide  from  the  ct 
when  the  blind  man 
That  poem — which 
of  a  California  coffee  1 
remarkable  degree   (even  If 
cosm)  both  the  best  and  the 
humanity:    compassion 
obtuseness,    concern, 
awareness,  and  a  total  lack  of 
Certainly  with  respect  to 
pllfles  every  misconception 
middle  ages.  When  the  blind 
otherwise)  is  lonelier  than  ^ 
has  It  so  bad  that  the  sun 
from  his  plight.  It  Is  not  the 
should  be  mourned  but  the 
and  the  cultural  heritage — 
of  the  broken  spirit  and  the 
Second-class  status  and  c 
not  from  lack  of  sight  but 
portunlty,  lack  of  acceptance 
treatment  under  the  law, 
lack  of  understanding. 

This  Is  why  the  National 
Blind  came  Into  being.  In  _ . 
of   blind   people   from   seven 
WUkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania, 
movement.  At  first  It  was  n 
dreams,  but  that  was  over  a 
Today  (with  more  than  50,00C 
are  a  nationwide  crusade 
ters  in  every  state  and  the 
bla. 

Our  problem  Is  so  different  _ 
people  Imagine,  that  It  Is  hard 
to  comprehend  Its  existence, 
blindness,    nor   Is   it   that   w( 
sympathy  or  goodwill  or   .. 
and  kindness.  We  have  had  , 
too  much,  in  fact.  Rather,  It 
not    (In   present    day   parlai. 
celved  as  a  minority.  Yet,  that 
we  are — a  minority,  with  all 
Implies. 

Do  I  exaggerate?  In  the 
the  National  Federation  of 
Its  convention  in  Chicago.  A 
station  sent  a  black  reporter 
She  went  directly  to  the 
used  most  of  her  film  on  . . 
aids  and  gadgets.  She  then 
asked   that   I   comment   on 
benefit  of  it  all. 
I  responded  obliquely,  askln ; 
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would  feel  If  she  were  at  a  national  meeting 
of  the  NAACP  or  the  Urban  League  and  a 
reporter  came  and  said  he  was  there  to  film 
the  shoe  shining  and  the  watermelon  eating 
contest.  She  said  she  wouldn't  like  It.  "Well," 
I  said,  "suppose  the  reporter  took  another 
tack.  Suppose  he  wanted  to  spend  his  time 
and  film  on  an  exhibit  of  gadgets,  on  display 
as  an  Incidental  sidelight  of  the  meeting. 
Ignoring  the  real  problems  which  brought 
the  group  together  In  the  first  place."  She 
said  she  wouldn't  Uke  that  either.  In  fact, 
she  said.  It  would  be  worse  since  the  ques- 
tion about  the  shoe  shining  and  the  water- 
melons could  be  easily  discredited,  while  the 
other  approach  was  Just  as  bad  but  far  less 
apparent  and,  therefore,  more  destructive. 

I  then  told  her  about  a  reporter  who  came 
to  one  of  our  meetings  and  said,  "I'd  like  to 
get  pictures  of  blind  persons  bowling  and  of 
some  of  them  with  their  dogs."  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  such  a  story  would  be  a 
distortion — that  we  were  there  to  discuss  re- 
fusal by  employers  to  let  us  work,  refusal 
by  airlines  to  let  us  ride,  refusal  by  hotels  to 
let  us  stay,  refusal  by  society  to  let  us  In,  and 
refusal  by  social  service  agencies  to  let  us 
out.  He  said  he  appreciated  my  telling  him 
and  that  it  had  been  enlightening.  Then  he 
added,  "Now,  can  I  see  the  dogs  and  the  bowl- 
ers? I  am  In  a  rush." 

As  I  told  this  story,  the  black  reporter  was 
obviously  uncomfortable.  She  seemed  truly 
to  understand,  but  when  I  asked  her  If  she 
still  Intended  to  feature  the  gadgets,  she 
stuck  to  her  guns.  "In  the  first  place,"  she 
said,  "I've  already  used  all  of  my  film.  In  the 
second  place  my  editor  told  me  to  do  It,  so 
that's  the  way  It  has  to  be."  The  television 
coverage  appeared  on  schedule— usual 
Image,  u.sual  distortion.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  bowling  or  dogs  or  canes  or  ex- 
hibits, but  it  was  a  bad  scene. 

A  year  later  (In  June  of  1973)  the  blind 
were  again  In  Chicago— this  time  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  The  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
VlsuaUy  Handicapped  (NAC)  was  meeting, 
and  the  blind  were  demonstrating  and  pick- 
eting. Formed  In  the  mid  1980's  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  NAC 
symbolized  (as  It  still  does)  everything 
odious  and  repulsive  In  our  long  and  painful 
tradition — custodlallsm  by  governmental  and 
private  social  service  agencies,  ward  status, 
vested  Interest.  Intimidation,  exclusion,  and 
second-class  citizenship.  Our  attempts  to 
gain  representation  on  NAC's  board  were 
answered  by  double-talk  and  tokenism,  by 
Uncle  Toms  representing  nobody  but  them- 
selves and  their  masters,  and  by  threats  and 
reprisals.  Finally,  we  had  had  enough. 

So  when  (without  warning  and  In  viola- 
tion of  Its  own  policies)  NAC  tried  to  hide 
from  us  by  changing  its  meeting  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  an  out-of-the-way  motel  In 
Chicago  (a  motel  m  the  midst  of  construc- 
tion and  remodeling),  we  came  to  confront 
them.  And  not  Just  a  few  of  us,  but  the  blind 
of  the  nation.  It  was  short  notice  and  difficult 
doing,  but  we  came — hundreds  of  us,  from 
all  over  the  country:  California,  New  Eng- 
land, the  deep  South,  and  the  Midwest. 

It  was  a  day  of  dramatic  Importance.  It 
was  the  first  time  In  history  that  the  blind 
as  a  people  (not  Just  a  local  group  of  us  or 
a  given  segment  but  the  blind  as  a  people) 
had  mobilized  to  take  to  the  streets  for 
collective  action.  There  were  state  delega- 
tions, placards  and  signs,  marches  In  down- 
town Chicago,  and  a  rally  at  Civic  Center 
Plaza.  Was  It  newsworthy?  By  every  test 
known  to  Journalism,  the  answer  would 
have  to  be  yes. 

Yet,  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  June  21,  1973, 
carried  not  a  sln^e  line  about  the  demon- 
strations. It  was  not  that  the  Tribune  forgot 
us.  Far  from  It.  There  was  not  Just  one,  but 
two  stories  about  the  blind.  And  what  were 
those  stories  that  were  of  such  Importance 
as  to  be  more  newsworthy  than  the  first  na- 
tional demonstration  by  the  blind  In  history? 
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One  was  headlined  "Busy  blind  man  fln<i, 
time  to  help  chUdren."  The  other  was  can. 
tloned  "Blind,  he  directs  music  in  ^ 
school."  '» 

What  a  commentary !  It  was  all  there.  Tii, 
blind  are  especially  talented  In  music.  Ther 
are  also  burdened  and  deprived.  Therefa^ 
when  one  of  them  (instead  of  Just  doing 
the  normal  thing  and  receiving)  turng  tt 
around  and  gives  to  others  (partlcularlt 
children),  it  has  human  interest  and  newi 
value.  What  would  have  happened  if  Martta 
Luther  King  had  been  leading  the  first  biu^ 
demonstrations  In  Chicago  and  the  papcQ 
had  Ignored  it — printing,  instead,  "Biuy 
black  man  finds  time  to  help  children"  and 
"Black,  he  directs  music  In  city  school"?  i 
think  you  know  what  would  have  happened 
and  so  do  I.  There  would  have  been  a  furor 
of  massive  proportions.  Yet,  the  Incidents  I 
have  related  passed  without  notice  or  rlppi«, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

What  I  have  said  must  be  seen  In  perspec- 
tlve.  The  Tribune  writers  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  press  were  not  trying  to 
put  us  down  or  conspire  against  us.  They 
were  calling  it  as  they  saw  it.  writing  what 
tradition  had  taught  them  to  write.  Like  any 
other  cross-section  of  society,  they  doubtlea 
were  (and  are)  people  of  Integrity  and  good- 
will.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  morals  or  motives, 
but  of  comprehension. 

It  was  all  tied  up  with  their  notions  about 
blindness.  Pathos,  compensatory  talents, 
musical  ability,  inspiration,  bravery  againrt 
odds,  world  of  darkness,  heartrending  trag- 
edy— these  they  (and  even  their  editors) 
could  understand:  run-of-the-mill,  good  hu- 
man interest,  no  sweat.  But  the  blind  as  a 
minority?  Discrimination?  Marches?  Con- 
frontation with  the  social  service  agencies, 
the  very  people  who  were  trj-ing  to  help  tbt 
blind?  Ridiculous !  The  reporters  couldn't  un- 
derstand it,  and  (at  least,  at  the  emotional 
level)  they  didn't  believe  It.  So  how  could 
they  write  It?  And  even  If  they  did.  how  could 
their  editors  approve  it,  or  the  public  buy 
It?  Forget  It.  Don't  think  about  It.  Let  It 
alone. 

Of  course,  the  attitudes  of  the  press  an 
representative   of  the   broader  society,  and 
the  situation  is  certainly  not  unique.  It  k 
exactly  the  way  the  blacks  were  treated  fifty 
years  ago.  They  were  lumped  together  and 
seen  as   a  single  caricature — good  natured. 
Irresponsible,  rhythmic,  shiftless,  and  a  mlt» 
dishonest — second-class  all  the  way.  A  black 
person  was  never  shown   In   a  straight  rote 
on  the  stage  or  In  the  movies  but  only  as  a 
foot-shuffling.  Jolly  simpleton.  It  was  Anaoa 
and    Andy    and    Uncle    Remus    and    Aunt 
Jemima;  and  not  only  the  blacks  but  all  of 
us  win  bear  the  scars  for  generations  to  com* 
because   of  the  failure  to   understand,  th« 
lack  of  concern  to  care,  and  the  absence  of 
the  courage  to  act.  Fifty  years  ago  It  was 
the  blacks.  Today  It  Is  the  blind.  But  w« 
are  organized,  and  we  are  on  the  move.  We 
want  no  strife  or  confrontation,  but  we  will 
do  what  we  have  to  do.  We  are  simply  no 
longer   willing   to   be   second-class  citizens. 
They  tell  us  that  there  Is  no  discrimination— 
that  the  blind  are  not  a  minority.  But  w» 
know  who  we  are,  and  we  will  never  go  back. 
'Lest  you  think  I  am  picking  on  Chicago, 
let   me  say  that  New  York  was  about  the 
same.  In  July  of  1973  (only  a  month  after 
the   NAC   demonstrations   In   Chicago)    the 
largest  group  of  blind  people  ever  to  assemble 
an3rwhere  In  the  world  up  to  that  time  met 
In  New  York.  For  almost  a  week  we  discussed 
our  hopes  and  our  problems — planned  and 
dreamed.  Some  2,000  of  us  marched  on  NAO 
headquarters.     There     was     a    considerable 
amount  of  local  radio  and  television  cover- 
age, and  a  little  In  the  papers.  Nationally 
there  was  hardly  a  ripple.  I  can  only  explain 
It  as  before. 

It  was  not  conspiracy  or  deliberate  put- 
down.  In  some  ways  it  was  worse,  for  an 
Individual  can  be  made  ashamed  of  prejudice 
and  repression — but  rarely  of  chanty  an* 
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vindness.  They  didn't  understand  It;  they 
didn't  believe  it;  and  (above  all)  they  didn't 
know  how  to  write  it.  It  didn't  fit  the  Image 
and  the  preconception. 

Not  only  must  we  deal  with  the  working 
press  but  also  with  Mr.  Magoo — lovable  Mr. 
Magoo.  Because  he  Is  almost  blind  he  bum- 
bles and  blunders  through  a  series  of  bloop- 
gfg_walklng  Into  telephone  poles  and  apolo- 
gizing to  them  because  he  thinks  they  are 
people,  patting  the  tops  of  fire  plugs  and 
speaking  to  them  as  chUdren,  and  walking  up 
half-finished  skyscrapers  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster and  ruin.  It's  funny  because  he  can't 
see  and  makes  such  stupid  goof-ups.  Never 
mind  that  blindness  Isn't  like  that  and  that 
no  blind  person  In  the  world  Is  so  incompe- 
tent or  stupid  as  to  hit  a  telephone  pole  and 
believe  It's  a  human  or  think  the  top  of  a 
fire  plug  feels  like  the  head  of  a  child  or 
wander  up  the  girders  of  an  open  building. 
It  fits  the  stereotype,  so  Its  hilariously 
comical. 

But  what  does  It  do  to  blind  people — to 
our  public  Image  and  our  private  lives?  A 
few  weeks  back  I  received  a  call  from  a  blind 
woman  In  Indianapolis.  She  said,  "The  other 
day  I  was  at  the  home  of  a  friend,  who  Is  also 
blind,  and  her  four-year  old  son  was  watch- 
ing Mr.  Magoo  on  television.  He  turned  to  his 
mother  in  hurt  and  bewilderment  and  said, 
'Mother,  why  are  they  making  fun  of  you?'  " 
My  caller  went  on  to  tell  me  that  later  that 
same  week  she  was  walking  down  the  street 
when  a  small  child  spit  on  her  and  said, 
"You're  old  Mr.  Magoo."  She  was  so  shaken 
by  the  two  incidents  coming  together  that 
she  called  to  ask  what  the  Federation  could 
do  about  it. 

Of  course,  this  negative  behavior  is  not 
surprising  from  small  children,  or  even  from 
the  public  at  large;  but  surely  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  better  from  the  social  service 
agencies,  the  very  people  who  are  supposedly 
linowledgeable  and  established  to  help  us. 
Yet,  an  outfit  In  Seattle  calling  Itself  Com- 
munity Services  for  the  BUnd  (ultrarespect- 
able  and  approved  by  the  United  Way) 
decided  this  spring  to  make  Mr.  Magoo  the 
principal  focus  of  its  public  relations  and 
funding.  The  leaders  of  our  Washington  affil- 
iate protested,  but  to  no  avail.  A  blind  man 
on  the  Community  Services  board  (Uncle 
Toms  are.  Indeed,  pathetic;  and  we  have  our 
full  quota)  thought  It  was  funny,  and  even 
constructive.  But  the  board's  sighted  presi- 
dent put  It  all  in  perspective: 

"The  advertising  message,"  he  said  In  a 
letter  to  one  of  our  members,  "Is  especially 
directed  at  people  who  are  responsible^  for 
the  blind — not  at  the  blind  themselves.  We 
don't  feel  the  blind  person  will  tend  to  Iden- 
tify himself  with  Mr.  Magoo,  necessarily;  in 
fact,  many  may  not  even  know  who  he  Is 
...  If  there  is  any  kind  of  a  negative  aspect 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Magoo  has  poor  eyesight. 
It  is  all  the  more  effective.  Just  as  a  crippled 
child  on  a  muscular  dystrophy  poster  Is 
more  effective  than  a  normal  child." 

What  a  damning  self -Indictment !  What  an 
Ironic  commentary  on  the  end  of  an  era  and 
the  death  of  a  system.  Yet,  they  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  discrimination — ^that  the  blind  are 
not  a  minority.  But  we  know  who  we  are,  and 
we  win  never  go  back. 

To  round  out  the  picture  of  the  public 
mind,  consider  the  following  recent  ex- 
amples: 

A  dental  hygiene  student  wrote  to  me 
from  Fresno,  California : 

"I  am  working  on  a  research  paper,"  she 
said,  "concerning  the  special  needs  of  visually 
handicapped  or  blind  people  with  regard  to 
dental  care.  I  hope  to  determine: 

"1.  how  the  dental  procedxire  needs  to  be 
altered  to  accomodate  them;  and 

"2.  special  dental  problems  of  these 
patients." 

An  expert  on  penology  and  social  reform 
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wrote  to  me  to  say  that.  In  his  opinion,  the 
blind  (regardless  of  their  misdeeds)  should 
not  be  put  In  the  penitentiary.  "If  the  se- 
riousness of  their  offense  merits  Incarcera- 
tion," he  said,  "they  should  be  dealt  with 
In  a  special  manner."  In  other  words  even  In 
the  "big  house"  we  should  be  second-class 
and  segregated. 

A  doctor  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  wrote:  "I  am 
sorry  to  say  she  Is  blind  and  cannot  be 
helped. 

"Anything  you  can  do  to  make  her  life 
easier  would  be  greatly  appreciated." 

In  1972  James  Reston.  the  well-known 
sjmdlcated  columnist,  commented  on  Sen- 
ator Eagleton's  forced  withdrawal  from  the 
democratic  vlce-presldentlal  nomination : 

"This  Is  not  primarily  Eagleton's  fault." 
Reston  said,  "but  the  system's.  That  system 
Is  very  compassionate  to  human  beings 
whose  age  and  health  interfere  with  the 
efficient  execution  of  their  work.  It  tolerates 
Supreme  Court  Jxistlces  who  are  In  serious 
lU  health  or  who  are  even  almost  blind." » 

The  key  word  (as  I  am  sure  I  don't  have  to 
tell  you)  Is  even.  That  "even"  Is  at  the  center 
of  our  problem  as  blind  people.  It  takes  for 
granted  (as  an  obvious  commonplace,  need- 
ing no  argument)  that  the  blind  are  unable 
to  perform  competently  as  Supreme  Court 
Justices;  In  fact,  that  It  Is  ridiculous  even  to 
assume  that  they  might;  and  that  any  sys- 
tem which  tolerates  such  manifest  Irration- 
ality can  only  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
compassion. 

Compassion,  indeed!  The  compassion  is 
often  misplaced.  Recently,  for  instance,  we 
held  a  luncheon  for  employers  so  that  they 
could  get  acquainted  with  blind  Job  appli- 
cants, and  the  East  MoUne,  Illinois,  Metal 
Products  Company  saw  no  reason  to  come. 

"Because  of  the  type  of  business  we  are 
in,"  their  letter  said,  "metal  stampings  and 
weldments  Involving  punch  presses,  shears, 
brakes,  and  welders  we  feel  that  we  have 
nothing  to  offer  the  blind  Inasmuch  as  we 
have  nothing  In  a  counting  or  packaging  type 
of  work." 

The  Irony  is  that  one  of  the  people  attend- 
ing the  luncheon  (totally  blind  from  child- 
hood (works  every  day  shearing  steel  and 
operating  presses.  He  has  done  It  for  fifteen 
years  and  is  considered  the  best  In  the  plant. 
In  Michigan  In  1970  Tom  Munn  (a  blind 
man)  took  a  state  Civil  Service  examination 
for  the  position  of  mechanic.  He  passed  with 
a  score  of  96,  and  his  name  was  placed  on  the 
register.  He  was  not  offered  employment; 
others  (with  lower  scores)  were  hired.  In  1972 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  created  a  sepa- 
rate list  for  the  handicapped.  Munn's  name 
was  transferred  from  the  open  register  to  the 
separate  list,  and  his  score  was  reduced  from 
90  to  70 — which  (regardless  of  performance) 
was  the  grade  to  be  given  to  all  so-called 
"successful"  future  blind  applicants.  Munn 
requested  that  his  performance  be  evaluated. 
The  request  was  refused.  In  1974  (acting  on 
his  own)  he  secured  a  work  trial  evaluation 
with  the  Motor  Transport  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Management  and  Budget.  He 
did  the  Job  without  difficulty.  The  results 
were  Ignored.  In  1975  (his  patience  finally 
exhausted)  he  contemplated  a  lawsuit.  Of- 
ficials of  the  state  agency  for  the  blind  (the 
very  people  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  to 
.  help  him)  allegedly  tried  to  coerce  him  Into 
silence. 

Tom  Munn  and  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  have  now  brought  action  in  the 
federal  courts  against  both  the  state  agency 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Yet,  they 
call  it  compassion  and  say  we  are  incom- 
petent. They  tell  us  that  there  Is  no  dis- 
crimination— that  the  blind  are  not  a  mi- 
nority. But  we  know  who  we  are,  and  we  will 
never  go  back. 
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What  a  dreary  picture  I  We  are  dogless  and 
lonely;  we  are  Mr.  Magoo;  we  have  different 
dental  needs;  we  must  be  segregated,  even 
in  the  penitentiary;  we  cannot  shear  steel 
or  operate  presses;  we  cannot  comf>ete  In  the 
Civil  Service  but  must  be  content  with  a 
separate  list  and  a  score  of  70.  it  would  seem 
that  all  that  Is  left  is  to  pack  It  in;  and  even 
that  Is  taken  care  of  In  an  article  on  the 
right  to  death  by  choice  appearing  In  the 
January,  1974,  Atlantic: 

"1  do  not  wish,"  the  author  says,  "to  sur- 
vive any  accident  or  disease  resulting  In 
vision  too  Impaired  to  see  or  read.  A  world 
without  beauty  seen  Is  no  world  for  me.  A 
life  without  freedom  and  movement  is  no 
life  for  me.  If  age  and  Illness  deny  me  these. 
I  choose  death." » 

So  where  does  all  of  this  leave  us?  In  the 
first  place  it  leaves  us  with  the  need  for 
perspective:  for  as  the  saying  goes,  we  have 
never  had  It  so  good.  Despite  the  exclusions 
and  the  denials,  we  are  better  off  now  than 
we  have  ever  been.  It  is  not  that  conditions 
are  worse  today  than  they  were  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  but  only  that  we  are  more  aware 
of  them.  In  the  past  we  wouldn't  have  known 
of  their  existence,  and  even  if  we  had,  we 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  anything 
about  It.  Today  we  are  organized,  and  ac- 
tively In  the  field.  The  sound  In  the  land  Is 
the  march  of  the  blind  to  freedom.  The  song 
Is  a  song  of  gladness.  Yes,  there  are  discrimi- 
nations and  misconceptions;  but  there  are 
also  Joy  and  promise.  The  old  is  dying,  and 
the  new  Is  at  hand. 

Change  Is  apparent  In  every  segment  of 
society — and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  press. 
One  only  has  to  look  at  the  front  page  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  10  of  this 
year  to  see  what  I  mean.  That  hard-hitting 
article  by  Jeff  Tannenbaum  contains  not  a 
single  shred  of  the  old  misconceptions  and 
stereotypes,  and  It  tells  It  like  It  Is.  It  couldn't 
have  been  written  or  published  even  as  re- 
cently as  a  year  ago.  The  fact  of  Its  publi- 
cation now  spotlights  our  momentum  and 
our  progress.  And  there  are  other  signs:  our 
feature  on  the  Tomorrow  Show  In  late  June; 
the  Improved  quantity  and  quality  of  cov- 
erage at  our  National  Convention  In  Chicago 
earlier  this  month  (Including,  I  might  say, 
the  Tribune);  and,  of  course,  my  appearance 
here  today. 

It  Is  true  that  not  all  sighted  people  have 
goodwill  toward  us,  but  most  do.  As  we  begin 
to  move  toward  first-class  citizenship  (espe- 
cially, as  we  Insist  upon  our  rights),  we  vrtll 
Inevitably  provoke  hostility;  but  surely  we 
will  also  inspire  understanding  and  respect. 

It  Is  to  this  end  that  I  have  come  to  speak 
to  you;  for  you  are  not  only  reporters  of 
public  opinion  but  you  are  also  molders  of 
that  opinion.  We  the  blind  know  that  accom- 
plishment Is  made  of  high  hopes  and  hard 
work,  and  drudgery  and  dreams.  We  are  will- 
ing to  work,  and  work  hard;  but  we  also  dare 
to  dream — and  In  our  work  and  our  dreams 
we  ask  for  your  help  and  your  understand- 
ing. Wp  have  the  faith  to  believe  that,  when 
you  know  who  we  are,  you  will  give  us  both. 
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terlals;  still  others  as  growing  participants 
in  the  world's  industry,  especially  for  labor- 
intensive  manufacturing;  others  for  their 
destabilizing  political  potential;  and  a  few 
almost  wholly  for  compassionate  human- 
itarian reasons. 

The  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  called  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  September  "to  examine  the  political 
implications  of  world  development  and  in- 
ternational economic  cooperation,"  provides 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  present  the  essential  elements  of 
a  modernized  set  of  policies  for  economics 
relations  with  the  Third  World.  The  problem 
calls  for  a  four-fold  approach:  diagnosis  and 
detoxification;  definition  of  negotiating 
philosophy;  Identification  of  policy  Issues 
rip)e  for  negotiation,  and  the  reformation  of 
Institutions  and  procedures  to  enable  them 
to  deal  with  additional  issues  as  they  arise 
In  the  years  ahead. 

The  campaign  for  NIEO  reflects  a  radical 
change  in  Third  World  style  and  tactics. 
Instead  of  seeking  Incremental  reforms,  de- 
signed to  raise  growth  rates  In  developing 
countries,  the  new  drive  begins  with  a  gen- 
eralized denunciation  of  the  present  inter- 
national economic  order  and  a  call  for  its 
total  replacement.  In  some  versions,  all  dis- 
parities in  Income  and  wealth  are  attributed 
to  international  economic  relations.  In  the 
name  of  equity  and  Justice,  Third  World 
spokesmen  clamor  for  a  restructured  order 
to  eliminate  those  disparities.  Since  the 
present  affluence  of  the  developed  countries 
Is  said  to  be  based  on  colonial  or  neo- 
colonlal  exploitation,  including  cheap  raw 
materials  drawn  from  the  Third  World,  com- 
pensatory restitution  is  demanded. 

The  inspiration  for  the  new  Third  World 
style  and  tactics  is  evidently  the  success  of 
OPEC  in  quadrupling  oil  prices  over  a  few 
months.  Even  old  hands  among  Western 
observers  of  U.N.  affairs  have  been  surprised 
at  the  solidarity  with  their  OPEC  colleagues 
shown  by  hard-hit  Third  World  oil-Import- 
ing countries.  Several  factors  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  solidarity,  including  the  hope 
by  exporters  of  some  other  raw  materials 
that  they  might  emulate  the  OPEC  example 
and  the  hope  that  OPEC  might  reciprocate 
by  financial  aid.  Much  of  it  undoubtedly 
reflects  simple  frustration  with  the  apparent 
unresponsiveness  of  developed  countries  to 
the  felt  concerns  of  the  Third  World. 

The  cardinal  factor,  however,  appears  to 
be  the  belief  that  OPEC's  bargaining  power 
with  the  Indxistrlallzed  world  can  be  used 
to  secure  other  goals  of  NIEO.  Thus,  last 
February's  "Declaration  of  Dakar"  states 
that  the  Third  World,  Instead  of  presenting 
requests  and  appealing  to  the  political  good 
will  of  developed  countries,  must  use  its 
collective  bargaining  power  against  them. 
The  tone  Is  denunciatory  and  confronta- 
tional. 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  In  a  magazine  article 
last  spring,  proposed  that  the  United  States 
adopt  a  policy  of  systematic  and  coherent 
opposition  to  all  phases  of  Third  World  ide- 
ology—economic, social  and  political.  Now 
that  he  Is  ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  Moynlhan 
can  be  e.xpected  to  be  more  discriminating  In 
bis  diplomatic  posture.  It  must  also  be  said 
that  his  diagnosis  of  Third  World  Ideology 
as  the  global  manifestation  of  a  "British  so- 
cialist revolution"  is  far  from  persuasive.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we — and  governments 
of  other  developed  countries — have  been 
wrong  to  leave  unchallenged  a  growing  body 
of  U.N.  doctrine  on  economic  and  social  af- 
fairs whose  factual  basis  is  often  in  error, 
whose  logical  structure  Is  grossly  flawed,  and 
whose  value  assumptions  are  certainly  not 
universally  accepted  even  if  they  cannot  be 
"disproved."  What  Is  required  Is  not  a  mas- 
sive rhetorical  counterattack  but  a  low-key. 
lucid  and  firm  exposition  of  the  errors  of  fact 
and  logic  in  the  NIEO  diagnosis,  coupled  with 
a  readiness  to  Join  seriously  In  a  common 
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search  for  areas  of  potential  mutual  benefit 
Here  are  a  few  examples : 

The  NIEO  doctrine  vastly  understates  tlie 
relative  importance  of  Internal  economic  poli- 
cies and  performance,  as  compared  with  vt- 
ternal  factors,  in  determimng  rates  of 
economic  growth  and  Income  distribution 
within  developing  countries.  The  attribution 
of  all  Income  and  wealth  differentials  to  put 
and  present  International  or  colonial  ezploi. 
tation  Is  a  travesty  of  economic  history,  lirt 
availability  of  "cheap"  raw  materials  bu 
probably  been  far  less  Important  to  the 
achievement  of  present  First  World  living 
standards  than  the  NIEO  doctrine  asserts. 

That  question  needs  further  study,  but  to 
whatever  extent  cheap  raw  materl^s  have 
been  of  Importance,  they  have  not  come 
mainly  from  the  Third  World.  In  the  Ameri- 
can case,  they  came  until  recent  years  from 
within  our  own  boundaries.  For  many  dec- 
ades, we  were  a  major  exporter  of  minerals 
as  we  continue  to  be  of  agricultural  products 
and  coal.  If  exporting  raw  materials  neces- 
sarily leads  to  Impoverishment,  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Australia  woxild  be  inexplicable. 

Detoxification  is  not  entirely  a  one-sided 
matter.  The  governments  of  Industrialized 
countries  should  concede  that  the  structure 
of  many  International  conmiodlty  markets  Is 
far  from  the  competitive  model  of  the  eco- 
nomics textbooks  and  that  tariff  systems 
have.  Indeed,  discriminated  against  the  up- 
grading of  raw  materials  in  countries  of  ori- 
gin. But  beyond  detoxification  Is  the  need  for 
a  serious  effort  at  Joint  diagnosis  of  issues  in 
contention.  The  best  antidote  to  the  Uluslon 
that  the  OPEC  experience  can  be  matched 
for  other  important  raw  materials  Is  a  case- 
by-case  examination  of  the  available  evi- 
dence on  potential  sources  of  supply,  possi- 
bilities of  substitution  in  source  or  In  use, 
market  structures  and  relevant  technology. 
Second  sober  thoughts  have  already  tem- 
pered the  first  delirium  for  imitating  OPEC 
by  spokesmen  for  commodities  from  bananas 
to  zinc.  It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that 
Joint  diagnosis  would  eliminate  genuine 
political  differences  and  conflicts  of  Interest, 
but  it  could  promote  serious  negotiation  in 
place  of  a  sterile  doctrinal  "dialogue  of  the 
deaf." 

NIEO  proposals  are  ambiguoiis  as  to  wheth- 
er the  change  to  the  new  order  is  expected  to 
bring  some  benefits  to  all,  or  whether  the 
goal  Is  simply  redistribution  from  rich  to 
poor.  That  Is  the  central  and  critical  ques- 
tion of  negotiating  philosophy  on  which  the 
United  States  and  other  First  World  repre- 
sentatives should  permit  no  uncertainty. 

In  the  vocabulary  of  game  theory,  the  issue 
is  whether  North-South  economic  negotia- 
tions are  to  be  regarded  by  both  sides  as  a 
"posltlve-sum"  game,  with  benefits  to  both 
sides,  or  a  "zero-sum"  game,  where  a  gain  to 
one  side  Is  always  a  loss  to  the  other.  Unfor- 
tunately, much  of  the  NIEO  rhetoric  is 
couched  In  "zero-sum"  terms.  To  the  extent 
that  It  builds  on  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideology, 
that  Is  not  surprising,  since  the  theories  of 
class  warfare  and  Imperialism  are  based  on 
"zero-sum"  concepts. 

But  the  nations  of  the  First  World  have 
been  demonstrating  for  decades  that  national 
development  can  be  of  benefits  to  all  social 
classes,  that  social  mobility  can  make  those 
classes  permeable  and  that  Inequality  In  in- 
come distribution  can  be  substantially  re- 
duced. In  their  mutual  economic  relations, 
they  have  also  been  demonstrating  that 
greater  prosperity  for  one  Is  beneficial  rather 
than  harmful  to  the  others. 

In  some  Western  intellectual  circles, 
straightforward  global  Income  redlstrlbutloa 
Is  advocated  on  grounds  of  human  solidarity 
on  our  shrunken  "spaceship  earth."  In  cases 
of  acute  famine  or  natural  disaster,  such 
solidarity  does  exist.  But  It  Is  a  violent  leap 
of  faith  to  suppose  that  the  world  is  ready  to 
extend  this  principle  to  economic  structures. 
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.mnlovment  opportunities  and  living  stand- 
Irt^  in  general.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
mT\n  negotiators  and  decision-makers  on  the 
international  scene  wUl  continue  to  be  na- 
Honal  Bovernmenta.  Whether  rich  or  poor, 
democratic  or  autocratic,  they  will  seek  to 
nrotect  and  advance  what  they  perceive  to  be 
the  national  Interests  of  their  peoples.  Any 
successful  negotutlon  of  new  mternatlonal 
economic  arrangements,  therefore,  must  be 
based  on  a  search  for  mutuality  of  Interest 
or  It  will  be  doomed  from  the  start. 

In  practice,  that  mean  an  emphasis  on 
erowth  and  the  distribution  of  increments— 
on  accelerating  the  economic  development  of 
the  Third  World  without  reducing  output  or 
income  in  the  First  World.  To  the  radical 
mind  mcrementalism  is  Inherently  objec- 
tionable, slow-acUng  and  lacking  the  glamor 
of  revolutionary  overturns. 

What  Is  little  appreciated,  however,  is  the 
speed  with  which  changes  In  the  distribution 
of  Lncrements  can  affect  truly  revolutionary 
transformations,  if  Judged  by  the  difference 
between  "before  and  after  "  and  not  by  doc- 
trinaire conceptions  of  what  constitutes  a 
true  revolution.  From  1950  to  1970,  the 
world's  total  economic  output  was  multiplied 
threefold,  permitting  "economic  miracles"  in 
Japan,  Germany,  Korea.  Taiwan  and  Brazil 
without  reducing  Income  elsewhere. 

Within  a  context  of  some  growth  for  all, 
a  strong  case  can  be  made  on  grounds  of 
equity.  Interdependence,  envlromental  health 
and  global  security  that  conditions  should 
foster  more  rapid  growth  in  the  Third  World, 
especially  in  its  poorest  parts,  than  in  the 
First.  Whether  that  will  indeed  happen  de- 
pends more  on  internal  efforts.  Including  the 
reduction  of  birth  rates,  than  on  the  ex- 
ternal economic  environment. 

But  that  Is  no  reason  not  to  seek  improve- 
ments In  the  external  environment.  Extraor- 
dinarily difficult  technical  Issues  are  In- 
volved, since  adequate  growth  opportunities 
for  the  Third  World  are  now  dependent  on 
expanding  markets  in  the  First  World  for 
both  raw  materials  and  labor-intensive 
manufactured  goods.  Yet  the  shift  among 
the  more  affluent  societies  toward  a  "post- 
industrial  society"  may  well  reduce  their 
rates  of  growth,  at  least  of  material-consum- 
ing activities.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile 
such  changes  with  accelerated  growth  in  the 
Third  World  That  is  a  cardinal  task  for  the 
kind  of  Joint  diagnosis  and  search  for  posl- 
tlve-sum negotiating  terrain  suggested  here. 
A  major  corollary  of  this  negotiating  phi- 
losophy is  that  the  solutions  sought  be  af- 
firmative rather  than  negative.  That  means 
maintaining  economic  and  technical  dynam- 
ism Instead  of  trying  to  freeze  price  levels 
or  market  shares.  It  calls  for  flexibility  in 
the  classification  of  countries,  so  that  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Iran  and  others  may  soon  be  con- 
sidered amon?  the  more  rather  than  the  less 
developed.  More  generally,  it  Insists  on  the 
basic  point  that  the  world  does  get  richer  by 
suppressing  innovation  and  improvements  of 
productivity,  whether  the  methods  are  tech- 
nological, institutional  or  social. 

Against  this  background,  the  U.S.  and 
other  developed  countries  should  come  for- 
ward with  positive  proposals  flttlng  the  cri- 
teria of  mutual  benefit.  The  proposals  should 
obviously  be  responsive  to  legitimate  Third 
World  concerns,  but  should  not  be  offered 
in  the  manner  of  grudging  concessions  reluc- 
tantly applied  to  quiet  squeaking  wheels. 

The  very  term  "New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order"  seems  to  suggest  a  single  heroic 
negotiation  of  the  entire  structure  of  ground 
rules  for  international  trade,  finance,  invest- 
ment, aid,  industrial  location,  trans-national 
business  operation  and  intergovernmental 
institutions. 

That  IB  surely  not  a  realistic  goal.  But  con- 
sensus should  be  sought  on  negotiating  phil- 
osophy and  posture  and  on  institutional 
reform  to  facilitate  a  continuing  series  of 
successive  specldc  negotiations. 
Three  areas  are  ripe  for  early  negotiation. 
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or  could  be  made  so  quickly  by  governmental 
decisions  in  the  Industrialized  countries. 
They  are  world  food,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural raw  materials,  and  some  aspects  of 
the  trading  system.  On  food,  the  Rome  con- 
ference last  November  secured  a  global  con- 
sensus on  diagnosis,  major  lines  of  policy  and 
institutional  arrangements.  But  there  are 
many  specifics  to  be  fUled  In:  the  size,  allo- 
cation and  financing  of  reserves;  rules  for 
their  accumulation  and  release;  Identlflca- 
tlon  and  financing  of  agricultural  develc^- 
ment  and  research  projects  In  the  developing 
countries;  and  resolution  of  controversies 
within  the  First  World  on  food  production, 
prices  and  trade  In  ways  compatible  with 
long-term  global  needs. 

The  area  of  raw  materials  or  commodities 
la  less  advanced.  Recent  months,  however, 
have  witnessed  an  Important  evolution  In 
developed  country  attitudes  in  this  field, 
refiectlng  not  only  pressures  from  the  Third 
World,  but  also  the  experience  of  almost 
universal  shortages  and  price  surges  in  1973- 
74,  the  possibility  of  synchronized  First  World 
booms  and  recessions  in  the  future,  the 
growing  capital  requirements  for  raw  mate- 
rial exploration  and  production  and  the 
changing  relations  between  governments  and 
multinational  companies  involved  In  raw 
material  development. 

In  these  new  circumstances,  there  Is  grow- 
ing support  for  the  belief  that  all  parties- 
importers  as  well  as  exporters,  industrialized 
as  well  as  developing  countries — could  gain 
from  commodity  arrangements  designed  to 
reduce  fluctuations  in  prices  and  in  flows  of 
supplies  and  to  promote  more  systematic 
resource  surveys,  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  production  sources.  In  most 
cases,  this  Implies  some  sort  of  buffer  stock 
arrangement,  including  an  agreed  zone  of 
prices  with  purchases  for  the  stock  at  the 
lower  end  and  sales  at  the  higher  end.  and 
a  gradual  movement  of  the  price  zone  upward 
or  downward  to  reflect  longer  term  changes 
in  supply  and  demand  conditions.  There 
are  doubtless  many  cases  where  the  financial 
and  bureaucratic  costs  would  not  be  worth- 
while. ,    . 

This  line  of  thought  speclflcaUy  excludes 
the  Idea  of  "price  Indexation"  so  strongly 
urged  by  NIEO  proponents.  The  fundamen- 
tal objection  to  tadexatlon,  apart  from  its 
technical  difficulties  and  extremely  uneven 
and  inequitable  Impact  on  individual  coun- 
tries, is  that  it  seeks  to  freeze  relative  prices 
without  regard  to  the  long-term  structural 
factors  entering  Into  supply  and  demand. 
If  world  demand  is  shifting  away  from  a 
given  commodity,  it  will  not  help  the  Third 
World  suppliers  of  that  commodity  to  main- 
tain its  price  through  indexation. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  structural  shift  In 
that  country's  production  and  exports  to 
items  in  stronger  demand.  If  support  for  its 
balance  of  payments  Is  required  during  the 
transition,  some  form  of  financial  loan  or 
grant  would  be  far  more  efficient  than  price 
Indexation. 

Most  of  these  points  seem  to  be  recog- 
nized m  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  re- 
cent statements.  Those  statements,  how- 
ever, contain  a  disturbing  emphasis  on  dis- 
cussion of  possible  new  arrangements  only 
"on  a  case-by-oase  basis."  A  prior  stage  is 
needed  to  achieve  agreement  on  the  scope, 
objectives  and  broad  principles  governing 
Individual  arrangements — a  level  of  agree- 
ment corresponding  to  that  reached  at  Rome 
on  the  problems  of  world  food.  A  startling 
point  might  be  the  draft  "generaJ  agree- 
ment on  commodities"  circulated  by  the 
British  government  at  the  recent  Common- 
wealth meeting  in  Jamaica,  which  carefully 
balances  the  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  British  draft  includes  a  reference  to 
the  growing  Third  World  intereet  in  the  up- 
grading and  higher  fabrioatton  of  their  baelc 
raw  materials.  That  Is  one  key  feature  of  the 
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third  negotiating  area^-a  greater  recognition 
of  developing  country  Interests  In  the  cur- 
rent multilateral  trade  negotlaUons  in 
Geneva.  There  has  been  considerable  up- 
grading In  recent  years,  with  source  coun- 
tries now  exporting  alumina  or  even  alumi- 
num metal  Instead  oX  raw  bauxite  and  Iron 
ore  pellets  instead  of  the  raw  ore.  Upgrad- 
ing In  the  country  of  origin  does  not  always 
make  economic  sense;  otherwise,  much  more 
of  our  own  wheat  exports  would  take  the 
form  of  flour  or  bread.  But  tariff  structures 
should  not  Impose  artificial  barriers  against 
such  shifts,  which  could  be  advantageous 
not  only  to  developing  countries  but  also  to 
the  general  Interest  in  global  efficiency. 

The  developing  countries  also  have  a  ma- 
jor stake  In  other  tariff  and  nontorlff  bar- 
riers affecting  their  markets  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  labor-intensive  manufactured 
goods.  Participants  In  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  have  agreed  in  principle  to  give 
special  attention  to  Third  World  concerns, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  those 
principles  will  become  reaJlty. 

Energy  has  been  deliberately  omitted  from 
this  discussion,  since  ad  hoc  negotiating  ma- 
chinery   is   apparently    being   contemplated 
outside     the     United     Nations     framework. 
There  Is  no  project  for  a  satisfactory  inter- 
national commodity  airrangeanent  for  petro- 
leum until  the  United  States  and  other  im- 
porting nations  are  much   further  forward 
in  policies  for  conservation  and  development 
of  domestic  supplies.  But  financial  negotia- 
tions— aimed  at  the  orderly  Investment  of 
petrodollar  surpluses,   at  special   assistance 
for  Third  World  oil  importing  nations  and 
at   OPEC  Involvement  In  the  expansion  of 
food  and  fertilizer  production — would  be  all 
to  the  good.  At  a  later  stage,  when  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  have   begun   to   deal 
with  their  own  long-term  alternative  energy 
supplies,  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  give 
serious  thought  to  global  energy  problems 
m  the  post-petroleum  era  which  lies  ahead. 
The  steps  outlined  above  do  not  project  a 
single  leap  to  a  "new  international  economic 
order"  or  a  single  master  "global  bargain," 
They  rather  envisage  an  ongoing  process  of 
diagnosis  and   identification   of  issues,   fol- 
lowed by  bargaining  on  several  fronts.  The 
United  Nations  is  only  one  of  the  interna- 
tional  Institutions  Involved,  and  for   some 
purposes  not  the  most  Important  one.  But 
it  is  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  range 
of  its  interests  and  the  only  one  with  univer- 
sal membership. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  appropriate  that  in- 
stitutional reform  should  figure  on  the  Spe- 
cial Session  agenda  along  with  matters  of 
policy.  The  prospect  for  genuine  Improve- 
ment has  been  greatly  advanced  through  the 
near  miracle  of  a  unanimous  report  by  a 
group  of  25  experts  nominated  by  a  variety 
of  governments,  including  a  rapporteur  from 
the  United  States. 

A  system  of  continuing  diagnosis  and  nego- 
tiation, which  pursues  affirmative  solutions 
based  on  mutual  benefit,  implies  Institu- 
tional flexibility  with  fluid  alignments  of 
bargaining  parties  and  interests  There  are 
many  .specific  Issues  which  do  not  fit  the 
paradigm  of  broad  confrontation  between 
flctitiou.slv  monolithic  Third  and  First 
Worlds.  For  many  raw  materials.  Industrial- 
ized countries  are  among  the  major  ex- 
porters, so  that  commodity  arrangements 
cannot  reflect  a  general  cleavage  between 
Third  and  First  Worlds.  Developing  countries 
vary  enormously  in  their  degrees  of  indus- 
trial and  technological  sophistication.  Some 
of  them  may  already  be  able  and  wUling  to 
join  a  more  intimate  system  of  trading  rules 
and  relationships,  initiated  in  the  First  World 
but  open  to  all  who  are  prepared  to  accept 
Its  obligations. 

The  issues  outlined  here,  and  other?  on  the 
horizon  such  as  the  International  distribu- 
tion of  industry,  are  much  too  complex  to 
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be  resolved  In  the  brief  twd  weeks  of  the 
September  Special  Seselon.  Th  at  session  may, 
however,  set  the  tone  of  negotj  Eitlons  in  many 
forums  over  years  to  come.  PHir  the  U.S.,  the 
choice  Is  between  stonewalling  and  initiating 
«  genuine  search  for  mutual  advantage.  In 
the  overheated  atmosphere  of  1975,  the  latter 
posture  may  not  be  met  hal:'way.  although 
many  signs  suggest  a  desire  b  r  more  respon- 
sible Third  World  governmer  ts  to  cool  the 
rhetoric  In  favor  of  meaningful  negotiation. 
What  September  offers  is  an  spportunlty  to 
begin  a  change  of  course  for  the  huge  and 
alow-turning  vessel  of  world  pconomlc  rela- 
tionships. 


PAUL   HOWARD 


HON.  LOUIS  STCKES 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Friday.  August  1. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attentic  n  of  my  col- 
leagiies  the  distinguished  c£  reer  and  ac- 
complishments of  Mr.  Paul  toward,  who 
this  month  is  retiring  af  er  27  years 
with  the  Army  and  Air  Poi  ce  Exchange 
Service. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
in  response  to  what  he  and 
felt  to  be  a  disturbing  alienee  of  mi- 
nority involvement  in  the  exchange  serv- 
ice, recommended  and  subsequently  es- 
tablished a  minority  oflSce^  ~' 
he  has  been  the  minority 
for  the  exchange  service. 

Through  his  diligent  ahd  sensitive 
work,  innumerable  minority^  businesses 
and  manufacturers  have  bee  a  authorized 
to  receive  contracts  with  tie  combined 

Army  and  Air  Force  store; . ^^^^ 

not  begin  to  estimate  the  Ian  ;e  number  of 
minority  persons  who  hav;  been  em- 
ployed as  a  direct  result  of  A  [r.  Howard's 
efforts.  During  this  time  of ' 
economy  and  massive  im(  employment, 
Paul  Howard  can  leave  no  gi  eater  legacy 
than  having  found  v;ork  for  persons  who 
otherwise  would  very  like 
ployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
just  how  diflQcult  Mr.  Howak-d's  job  has 
been.  Our  current  recessioi^  has  inevi- 
tably placed  him  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  choosing  one  deserviig  minority 
company  over  another.  Piom  all  ac- 
counts, he  has  done  his  job  vith  the  ut- 
most tact,  sensitivity,  and  rioral  objec- 
tivity. 

Just  a  few  of  the  more  thai  1 100  minor- 
ity businesses  that  he  has  worked  with 
are  Shindana  Toys  and  Proline  Hair 
Products,  both  of  Califomiii;  Relevant 
Graphics  of  New  York;  American  Beauty 
Products  of  Philadelphia;  and  Supreme 
Beauty  Products  of  Chicago  It  is  clear. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Howai  d's  contacts 
were  nationwide. 

In  addition  to  working  v/i  th  the  par- 
ticipating companies,  Paul  Howard  was 
very  much  responsive  to  th^  needs  and 
desires  of  the  black  commulnity  within 
the  Armed  Forces.  A  primary  function  of 
his  hsis  been  working  with  ^nd  partici- 
pating in  race  relations  and  s<  cial  groups. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Howan  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  man  who  saw  a 


Mr.  Howard, 
many  others 


Since  then 
rroup  officer 
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job  that  needed  to  be  done  and  went 
ahead  and  did  it.  He  deserves  to  be  proud 
of  his  achievements,  as  I  know  the  many 
lives  he  has  touched  appreciate  his  fine 
work. 


A^igust  1,  1975 


AGRICULTURAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
ACT  OP  1975:   PART  I 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  24, 
I  introduced  H.R.  8871.  entitled  "The 
Agricultural  Energy  Research  Act  of 
1975."  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  intro- 
duced the  same  bill  on  the  Senate  side  on 
AprU  18,  1975  (S.  1432). 

Within  the  last  month,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
agricultural  energy  research  with  several 
experts  in  my  district,  particularly  from 
the  various  departments  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. I  greatly  appreciated  their  advice 
and  comments  on  this  bill  and  the  pro- 
PKJsed  changes  in  it.  I  want  to  share  their 
views  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Their  remarks  are  as  follows: 

PURDTTE  UNIVERSrrr, 

West  Lafayette.  Ind.,  June  16, 1975. 
Hon.  Floyd  J.  Pithian, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pithian:  Your  good 
letter  of  June  13  enclosing  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's Senate  BlU  S.  1482  was  most  welcome. 
It  comes  at  a  most  opportune  time  when  the 
Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  like  most  other  Stations,  are  already 
rather  deeply  committed  In  this  area.  I  will 
cite  only  three  examples: 

1.  Late  last  fall,  we  dried  4,000  bushels  of 
wet  com  from  25%  molstvire  to  safe-keeping 
levels  with  Solar  Energy.  Traditional  energy 
requirements  were  reduced  almost  30 '^r .  Data 
obtained  In  this  manner  will  permit  us  to 
develop  simulation  models  for  designing  and 
evaluating  solar  drying  systems  under  a  wide 
variety  of  weather  situations. 

2.  Minimum  tillage  methods  which  bypass 
the  heavy  energy  requirement  Involved  In 
plowing  land  have  been  under  development 
for  some  years.  Problems  of  weed,  Insect,  dis- 
ease, and  rodent  control  are  graduaUy  being 
worked  out  and  some  of  these  methods  are 
already  being  adopted.  Designed  originally  to 
reduce  production  costs,  it  appears  that  the 
savings  will  come  about  principally  through 
reduction  in  energy  requirements. 

3.  We  have  been  working  for  several  years 
to  Improve  methane  production  from  animal 
wastes.  This  work  will  have  equal  Impact  on 
environmental  Improvement  and  energy  pro- 
duction. A  difficulty  frequently  encountered 
is  that  the  microorganisms  responsible  for 
digesting  and  converting  the  wastes  Is 
"washed  out"  In  the  effluent  or  are  killed  off 
by  malfunctioning  "digesters."  We  have  some 
good  leads  on  how  to  tackle  this  problem. 

These  examples  merely  point  out  briefly 
that  we  are  heavily  Involved.  Some  of  the 
work  here  on  solar  energy  has  had  supple- 
mental support  from  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  but  must 
be  regarded  as  a  piecemeal  uncoordinated  ap- 
proach Insofar  as  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  generally  are  concerned. 

I  must  confess  that  I  Uke  Senatorr  Hum- 
phrey's approach  for  several  reasons: 

1.  It  centers  responsibility  m  CSRS,  an 
agency  with  a  long  history  of  coordinating 


the  work  of  the  state  stations.  No  new  inde- 
pendent bureaucracy  is  created. 

2.  Operating  as  It  woiild  under  the  Hatch 
Act  concept  of  1887,  I  would  presiune  that 
some  state  fund  matching  concept  would  be 
Incorporated  which  truly  creates  a  federal- 
state  venture. 

3.  WhUe  the  Bill  provides  for  a  "fair  and 
eqiatable  basis"  of  fund  allocation  to  states 
It  does  not  mandate  a  fixed  formula  to  all 
states.  Different  states  have  different  inter- 
ests and  capabilities.  In  this  re.spect,  it  i» 
patterned  after  the  Mclntlre  Stennls  Porestrr 
Research  Act. 

4.  It  provides  for  participation  by  "all 
members  of  the  University  community."  The 
Engineering  and  Social  Science  segments  of 
the  University  must  be  involved  both  in  the 
development  and  acceptance  of  technologies 
that  result  from  such  a  program. 

Although  this  reply  has  become  unduly 
long,  I  would  say  in  summary  that  it  U  a 
sound,  forward-looking  approach  to  bringing 
about  adjustments  that  we  must  Inevitably 
make  In  our  general  energy  consumption 
patterns.  I  am  most  appreciative  of  your 
bringing  this  to  our  attention. 
Most  sincerely, 

H.  H.  Kramer,  Director. 

Purdue  Universitt, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind..  June  17, 1975. 
Hon.  Plotd  J.  Pithian, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ployd:  I  believe  the  S.  1482  bill  could 
be  Justified,   both   from   the  standpoint  of 
society  as  a  whole  and  for  agriculture.  There 
are  chances  for  saving  of  energy  from: 
1 — Changes  In  tillage  practices. 
2 — The  use  of  fertilizer. 
3— Changes  in  marketing  of  farm  products. 
4 — Using  of  agricultural  wastes. 
5— Possibly  making  industrial  alcohol  from 
grain  crops. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  have 
the  capabilities  for  doing  this  tyi)e  of  re- 
search and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
would  get  it  Incorporated  Into  agriculture. 

Hope  that  vou  can  come  up  with  a  realistic 
energy  bill.  The  problem  Is  real  and  we,  as  s 
nation,   need   to  come   up    with   a  realistic 
program. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Carroll  Bottom, 

Professor  Emeritus. 

Purdue  University, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind..  June  19. 1975. 
Hon.  Ployd  J.  Pithian, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ployd  :  I  have  studied  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's S.1482  bill.  I  have  also  read  Director 
Kramer's  response  to  you  concerning  the  bill. 

I  also  think  it  is  desirable  to  utUize  the 
already  existing  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  of  the  USDA  as  the  administrative 
vehicle.  The  bUl  does  have  some  weaknesses, 
however : 

1)  The  article  (3).  page  4,  line  1  Is  too 
inclusive.  TO  move  all  our  state  station  farms 
In  this  direction  is  probably  unfeasible  and 
would  not  be  good  long-run  research  design. 

2)  Section  (b),  page  4.  line  5  which  estab- 
lishes allocation  procedures  Is  weakly  drawn. 

"The  Director shall  allocate.. 

on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis"  Is  Inadequate 
direction  to  a  federal  bureaucracy.  This 
would  permit  erratic  and  random  year  to 
year  funding  under  which  no  effective  state 
program  could  be  carried  out.  This  needs  to 
be  thought  through  and  tightened  up.  Addi- 
tionally the  state  matching  concept  which  is 
one  key  to  the  Hatch  Act  success  Is  missing. 
States  probably  should  be  required  to  match 
the  federal  funds.  This  will  help  assure  a 
more  pertinent  problem-solving  program. 
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These  are  details.  The  general  Idea  Is  good. 
You  should  consider  cosponaortng  It.  Thanks 
for  letting  me  share  ideas  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

R.  L.  Kohls,  Dean. 

Purdue  University, 
West  Lafayette.  Ind.,  June  20, 1975. 
Hon.  Floyd  J.  Pithian 
House  of  Representatives 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Floyd:  With  reference  to  your  letter 
of  June  13th  on  Senate  BlU  1482.  "To  carry 
out  a  coordinated  agricultural  energy  re- 
search program  through  the  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,": 

1. 1  would  hope  that  the  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Energy  Research  Is  a  relatively  smaU 
one  which  draws  together  the  people  from 
CSRS,  ARS  and  ERS  who  are  already  In- 
volved in  energy  work.  Given  this  along  with 
an  enthusiastic  and  competent  'Director  of 
Agricultural  Energy  Research'  and  a  mini- 
mum number  of  new  personnel,  I  believe  such 
in  office  could  make  a  real  contribution. 

2.  I  imderstand  the  concern  with,  alter- 
native energy  sources  to  reduce  ovir  depend- 
ence upon  petroleum  as  much  as  possible. 
With  this  goal  the  stress  of  the  bill  should 
remain  on  this  objective.  However,  research, 
on  existing  practices  which  require  petro- 
leumf  but  have  the  potential  for  Increasing 
the  output  of  agricultural  product  per  unit 
of  petroleum  input  should  not  be  excluded 
from  funding  under  the  bUl. 

3.  The  stress  of  the  blU  on  pUot  and  demon- 
stration activities  is  both  appropriate  and 
timely.  A  number  of  our  investigations  are 
conUng  to  the  stage  where  pilot  projects 
would  have  very  high  pay-off.  However,  It  Is 
no  easy  task  to  get  money  from  NSP  and 
ERDA  for  basic  and/or  £^plled  research  on 
energy  in  agriculture.  A  dual  approach  to 
this  might  be  to  make  sure  that  the  funds 
under  this  bill  are  not  mandated  exclusively 
to  pilot  and  demonstration  projects  (there 
appears  to  be  some  latitude  here  In  Unes  9 
and  10  on  page  3)  and  to  make  sure  that 
ERDA  and/or  NSP  make  long  term  oommlt- 
ments  to  energy  research  that  Is  related  to 
agriculture. 

4.  Right  now  I  think  the  level  of  funding 
is  appropriate  given  that  the  administrators 
do  what  they  are  paid  to  do  and  concentrate 
resources  where  they  will  have  high  pay-off. 
There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  states 
geared  up  to  utilize  such  funds  efficiently 
right  now,  and  the  attraction  of  funds  should 
force  a  like  number  to  get  geared  up  once 
such  a  program  Is  set  In  motion.  It  is  also 
Important  that  funds  be  able  to  be  com- 
mitted for  longer  than  a  one  year  period  even 
for  pilot  and  demonstration  projects.  Given 
diversity  of  weather  and  other  factors  many 
such  projects  should  cover  a  minimum  of 
two  cropping  seasons,  I.e.  two  years. 

My  comments  are  not  meant  to  be  negative. 
I  think  the  concept  Is  good,  and  I  think  the 
land  grant  institutions  have  already  begun 
doing  much  of  the  energy  work  that  will 
prove  useful  over  the  next  decade.  Certainly, 
In  real  terms  (and  I  think  even  In  dollar 
terms)  the  funds  for  the  experiment  sta- 
tions have  been  cut  rather  severely  In  re- 
cent years.  The  attractiveness  of  additional 
funds  is  such  that  there  would  be  a  shift  In 
emphasis  at  the  research  stations  to  tap 
these  funds. 

As  you  already  know  our  ultimate  con- 
cern here  has  not  been  energy  reduction  per 
se.  We  have  been  trying  to  concentrate  on 
areas  of  agricultural  production  that  offer 
sizable  potential  for  reduction  In  energy  use 
and  production  costs  without  associated  loss- 
es In  productivity  or  product  quality.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  real  potential  within  this 
framework  which  emphasizes  both  the  main- 
tenance of  food  supply  and  Incentive  for 
adoption  of  new  practices. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  appreciate  your  requesting  my  views  on 
this. 

Sincerely, 

Otto  C.  Doeeino  m. 

Assistant  Professor. 
p.S. — ^A  literal  Interpretation  of  the  top  of 
page  4,  turning  all  experiment  forms  Into 
minimum   petroleum   use   forms   would   be 
neither  helpful  nor  desirable! 
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blessings  of  liberty"  for  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  summer  we  marked  the  17th  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  well  as 
the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  sad  events 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  this  speical 
week.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  July  14  and 
15.  1940,  a  mock  election  of  Soviet-Im- 
posed "people's  parliaments"  took  place 
in  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  Passive  resistance  at  that 
time  to  the  authority  of  the  Red  Army, 
resistance  which  came  in  the  form  of  an 
election  boycott  by  many  Baltic  freedom 
fighters,  was  of  no  avail,  however,  as 
Russian  intimidation  forced  most  citi- 
zens to  the  polls.  The  lone  slate  on  the 
ballot  in  each  country,  one  comprised  of 
Communists,  Uie  new  Gtovemmenta  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  immedi- 
ately agreed  to  become  provinces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  free  people  of  those 
countries  have  been  subjected  to  Russian 
rule  ever  since. 

As  we  in  the  United  States  prepare  to 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  citi- 
zens of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
the  other  captive  nations  of  the  world 
can  only  dream  of  former  and  future 
freedom.  For  them,  our  independence 
represents  hope ;  hope  that  one  day  they 
will  be  free  of  the  shackles  of  unwanted 
communism.  These  brave  men  and  wom- 
en are  prisoners  in  a  society  they  did  not 
choose,  and  they  turn  to  us  for  inspira- 
tion. They  can  see  the  strength  of  our 
way  of  life  as  it  overcomes  Internal  dif- 
ficulties like  Watergate  with  justice 
rather  than  with  repression  and  violence. 
While  our  country  encourages  and 
strives  for  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  Russia's  history 
of  suppression  of  freedom.  Nor  should  we 
abandon  our  efforts  to  continue  to  work 
for  the  freedom  of  these  captive  na- 
tion's still  under  Soviet  suppression. 
When  the  independent  nations  that  sur- 
rounded Russia's  borders  fell  one  by  one 
to  the  Red  Army,  the  eyes  of  their  citi- 
zens looked  to  the  United  States  as  their 
one  hope  for  emancipation.  They  still 
look  to  us  today.  With  the  Improvement 
of  Soviet-American  relations  and  the 
cultural  exchange  now  taking  place  be- 
tween our  countries  the  much  needed 
impetus  for  new  freedom  in  Russia  may 
perhaps  become  possible.  In  the  spirit  of 
our  Constitution,  we  must  continue  to 
work  through  detente  to  "secure  the 


CONSIDER  THOSE  WHO  FOOT  THE 
BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  a  growing  problem  across  the 
country  with  strikes,  work  stoppage,  and 
disruption  of  service  by  groups  of  public 
employees. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  public 
employees  have  a  basic  responsibility  to 
render  the  service  called  for  by  the 
unit  of  government  in  which  they  serve. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  public  employees 
should  not  be  allowed  to  strike.  One  can 
only  look  at  the  conditions  that  strikes 
have  brought  to  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  other  nations,  and  hope 
that  such  an  irresponsible  pattern  of  be- 
havior does  not  become  a  part  of  the 
American  Government  scene. 

An  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Park  Forest,  111.  Reporter,  a  publica- 
tion truly  dedicated  to  serving  the  citi- 
zens in  its  area  of  coverage,  places  special 
emphasis  on  a  local  situation  in  Park 
Forest.  But  this  is  a  logical  commentary 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  national  pic- 
ture. 
The  editorial  follows : 
Consider  Those  Who  Foot  the  Bill 
The  employees  of  the  VUlage  of  Park 
Forest  are  upset  about  the  fact  that  their 
raise  in  salary  only  ammounted  to  three  per- 
cent. They  registered  their  complaint  at  last 
week's  board  meeting  In  a  responsible  way 
but,  however  Justified  their  complaint  may 
be,  we  consider  them  lucky  to  have  gotten  a 
raise  at  all. 

Public  employees  and  those  working  under 
strict  union  rules  are  In  the  unique  position 
of  having  their  cake  and  eating  it  too.  Public 
employees  have  job  security  to  a  much  higher 
degree  than  those  in  private  business  and.  for 
the  most  part,  their  salaries  are  commensu- 
rate with  the  salaries  of  those  who  do  not 
have  public  service  employment. 

And  public  employees  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  they  serve,  becaxise  the  Jobs 
public  employees  perform  are  basic  services 
which  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
each  and  every  citizen.  Without  government 
services  the  day  to  day  activities  of  all  of  us 
would  come  to  a  screeching  halt. 

Unions  too,  have  our  country  over  the 
barrel.  They  have  gotten  so  big  and  so  power- 
ful that  politicians  court  them  and  big  busi- 
ness acquiesces  to  their  demands.  After  all, 
buying  only  passes  along  the  increases  to  the 
buying  pubUc,  often  tacking  on  additional 
profits  to  line  corporate  pockets. 

Call  It  Infiatlon,  something  we  prefer  to 
identify  as  greed.  It  is  only  natural  to  want 
more  of  the  good  life,  but  those  desires  can 
develop  Into  greed  when  the  demand  for 
compensation  outweighs  the  value  of  the 
service  performed  or  the  goods  delivered. 
The  constant  quest  for  more  and  more 
has  to  stop  somewhere.  Detroit  has  learned 
that  people  wiU  not  pay  for  over-priced 
automobiles  and  the  unions  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  who  gets  laid  off. 

So,  too,  public  employees  must  learn  to 
stop  somewhere.  No  one  can  fault  people  who 
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wages — hardly  a 
The  taxpayer, 
of    the   Park 


complain  about  starvation 
situation  here  In  Park  Forest. 
through    the   collective    voice 
Forest  Village  Board,  has  tak^n 

To  those  who  remain  dlssallsfled  we  can 
only  extend  an  Invitation  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  That's  what  pe  )ple  employed 
In  private  enterprise  have  to  do.  Any  takers? 


DR.  FRANCIS  J.  MICHELU  fl 
AS       PRESIDENT       OF 
COLLEGE 


RETIRES 
WILKES 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  ILOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESl  JNTATIVES 

Friday.  Augtist  1,  .975 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  approaching  recess  of  the 
Congress,  the  tenure  of  on(>  of  the  Na 
tlon's  truly  outstanding  college  presi 
dents  will  come  to  an  end.  Dr.  Francis 
J.  Michehnl,  for  the  last  5  years  the 
president  of  Wilkes  College  in  my  home 
city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  will  complete  his 
service  as  head  of  this  grest  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  hefirt  of  north 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

"Dr.  Mike,"  as  he  is  warfaily  referred 
to  by  his  many  friends,  is  turning  his 
vast  energy  resources  to  a  nsw  direction, 
as  he  assumes  the  presid;ncy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  f(  ir  Independ- 
ent Colleges  and  Universil  ies,  another 
challenging  position  which  calls  for  the 
abilities  of  a  dynamic  leader,  such  as  I 
know  Dr.  Michelini  to  be. 

The  mantle  of  power  andl  the  insignia 
office  were  entrusted  to  Dr.  Michelini  in 
1970,  when  he  was  named  the  second 
president  of  Wilkes,  succeeding  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Farley,  the  foundiit^  president 
whose  reputation  and  name  finger  among 
the  giants  of  educators.  To  nil  the  shoes 
of  a  man  like  Gene  Farley  \tas  a  gamble 
where  the  odds  were  difflciilt.  But  Dr. 
Michelini  rose  to  the  ocaision,  as  he 
soon  exhibited  the  same  characteristics 
of  the  man  he  followed.  Dr  Farley  told 
me  before  his  death  that  Mfce  Michelini 
was  his  personal  choice  for  the  presi- 
dent's job,  because  his  years  of  experi- 
ence and  sensitivities  to  me  needs  of 
the  human  spirit  and  man's  pursuit  of 
education  were  well  embodied  in  his 
successor.  How  right  he  was,  as  the  years 
to  follow  would  illustrate. 

Scarcely  had  enough  time  lapsed  for 
the  burdens  of  office  to  confront  the 
new  Wilkes  president,  when  n  June  1972, 
the  worst  natural  disaster  in  the  history 
of  this  Republic,  tropical  atorm  Agnes, 
thrust  down  upon  17  States  in  the  Na- 
tion, hitting  hardest  in  tlie  Wyoming 
Valley  and  the  district  whioi  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  in  this  Congress. 
Property  damage  alone  in  my  region 
went  well  over  the  $1  billiop  mark,  and 
the  beautiful,  sprawling  Wilkes  College 
along  the  banks  of  the  Suscjuehanna  lay 
in  the  eye  of  devastation. 

On  a  hot  and  trying  nl^t  following 
the  disaster,  Mike  Micheliiii  came  into 
my  emergency  command  post  head- 
quarters at  the  U.S.  naval  raining  sta- 
tion near  the  Airport  at  Avoca.  It  was 
then.  In  the  moments  of  conversation. 
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that  the  real  meaning  of  tragedy  set  in. 
"I  don't  know  where  to  start  this  dis- 
cussion, Dan.  because  it  is  all  so  hard  to 
l)elieve."  With  hipboots  laden  with  mud 
and  clothes  which  became  the  flood  vic- 
tims' uniform,  brown  and  dusty.  Mike 
MicheUni  laid  out  for  me  the  impossible 
task  which  lie  ahead.  Yes.  it  w£is  hard  to 
believe,  and  the  realities  seemed  like  a 
bad  dream.  But  we  began,  and  because  of 
Dr.  Mike  Michelini,  adversity  once  again 
became  progress. 

All  50  Wilkes  buildings  were  under 
water  to  the  second  story  level,  the  col- 
lege president  told  me.  The  damage  esti- 
mate? Neither  of  us  could  guess,  except 
that  it  was  well  into  the  millions. 

In  the  next  2  months  there  ensued 
a  human  undertaking  such  as  I  had  never 
experienced.  Like  a  man  inspired  by  the 
diety.  Dr.  Michelini  worked,  led,  orga- 
nized and  encouraged,  day  and  night, 
week  after  week.  The  desolated  book  col- 
lection tn  a  brand  new  library  was  hauled 
out.  Walls  were  scrubbed.  Mud  was 
shoveled.  Furniture  thrown  away.  The 
rebuilding  was  underway. 

I  cannot  answer  how  it  was  all  accom- 
plished. But  by  some  miracle  the  fall  ses- 
sion began  in  September,  only  1  week 
later  than  scheduled. 

As  part  of  the  historic  Agnes  recovery 
legislation  which  I  sponsored,  there  were 
several  forms  of  relief  to  colleges  and 
universities.  Dr.  Mike  Michelini  was  the 
spearheading  force  behind  the  regional 
effort  to  assist  in  my  legislation,  and  it 
should  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this 
Congress  that  his  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion Inspired  those  with  whom  he  worked, 
his  colleagues,  and  his  representative  in 
this  House. 

The  departure  of  Mike  Michelini  from 
Wyoming  Valley  will  leave  its  mark  else- 
where than  at,  Wilkes  College.  His  com- 
munity will  feel  the  loss  as  well.  He  found 
time  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  Wyoming  Valley, 
and  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Nes- 
bitt  Hospital,  the  United  Way.  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Education 
Television  Association,  and  the  Oster- 
hout  Free  Library.  All  of  this,  while  pur- 
suing significant  assignments  in  numer- 
ous professional  and  educational  associa- 
tions and  societies. 

As  this  imusual  and  dynamic  leader  of 
men  departs  of  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  salute  him  for  what  he  has  done 
for  higher  education,  and  for  the  trust- 
ees, faculty,  students,  alumni,  thousands 
of  friends  and  associates.  I  say.  many 
thanks,  and  "Ad  Multos  Annos." 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 
EGIDIO  ORTONA  OF  ITALY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  Egldlo  Ortona  as  he  retires 
from  his  position  as  the  Republic  of 
Italy's  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
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I  feel  especially  fortunate  to  have 
known  Slgnor  Ortona  during  the  past  8 
years  and  in  that  time,  my  professional 
respect  has  developed  into  personal 
friendship  for  this  exceptional  mtm.  Too 
often,  we  find  that  it  is  in  losing  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  that  we  recognize 
the  characteristics  that  had  set  that  per- 
son apart.  Fortunately  however,  the 
many  talents  of  Ambassador  Ortona 
have  been  widely  recognized  and  ac- 
claimed throughout  the  course  of  liis  43 
years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy.  That  career  has  included 
leadership  in  both  the  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic fields  and  has  spanned  the 
cities  of  Cairo,  Johannesburg,  Londcm, 
and  Rome.  Egldlo  Ortona  has  further 
distinguished  himself  and  his  homeland 
in  his  years  as  Italy's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  most  recently,  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  the  latter  post  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  observed  how 
his  diplomatic  skill,  intelligence,  and 
graciousness  have  strengthened  the  ties 
between  the  Italian  and  American  peo- 
ples and  nations. 

We  shall  certainly  miss  Ambassador 
Ortona  in  our  capital,  but  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  be  personally  remembered 
and  his  contributions  built  upon  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  continued  good  health  and 
the  fulfillment  that  comes  in  knowing 
that  his  many  contributions  have  been 
gratefully  received. 


ORGANIC  DAY  FOR  GUAM 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  31 
years  ago  today  the  forces  of  the 
U.S.  Army  defeated  the  Japanese  and 
liberated  the  island  of  Guam.  Six  years 
later,  we  extended  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  the  Guamanian  people,  and  they 
have  played  an  increasingly  greater  role 
in  American  life  and  government  ever 
since.  Most  recently,  in  fact,  Guam  was 
the  center  for  the  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees hoping  to  resettle  in  America.  It  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  effort 
to  relocate  these  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodians victimized  by  the  years  of  war 
which  ravaged  their  countries.  The  refu- 
gees poured  into  Guam  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  to  be  processed  and  prepared 
for  life  in  our  country.  Once  secure  in 
their  camps  on  the  tiny  island,  the  refu- 
gees were  able  to  begin  their  orientation 
in  the  society  of  their  new  homeland. 

The  Asian  refugees  have  gained  new 
freedom  on  Guam  just  as  Guamanlans 
did  through  the  Organic  Act  of  1950,  the 
anniversary  of  which  we  observe  today. 
The  Island  has  come  to  mean  for  the  ref- 
ugees what  the  Statue  of  Liberty  meant 
for  the  European  immigrants  earlier  in 
this  century.  It  was  the  first  American 
soil  they  saw;  soil  which  represented 
freedom  from  the  agony  of  war.  Before 
the  Organic  Act,  however,  such  freedom 
did  not  exist  on  Guam. 

In  the  25  years  since  American  citi- 
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zenship  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
Congress,  the  people  of  Guam  have  en- 
joyed freedom  which  was  unknown  to 
them  in  the  political  limbo  they  were  in 
after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898.  For  52 
years  they  lived  without  the  benefits  of 
home  rule,  governed  first  by  the  Ameri- 
can commander  of  naval  operations  on 
the  island  and  then  by  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing the  war.  Thus  the  Organic  Act  was 
8  landmark  piece  of  legislation  for 
Guam,  and  the  Guamanians  have  cer- 
tainly fulfilled  their  role  as  American 
citizens  through  their  aid  in  the  South- 
east Asian  refugee  program.  I  urge  all 
of  us  to  joint  with  the  gentleman  from 
Guam  <Mr.  Won  Pat)  in  a  salute  to 
Guam's  freedom. 


AGRICULTURAL         ENERGY         RE- 
SEARCH ACT  OF  1975 :  PART  II 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently discussed  the  bill  H.R.  8871,  en- 
titled Agricultural  Energy  Research  Act 
of  1975,  with  various  experts  in  Indiana. 
I  want  to  share  their  perceptive  com- 
ments with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Their  remarks  are  as  follows: 

Purdue  University,  Department 

of  agrictrltural  economics, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind..  June  17,  1975. 
Hon.  Floyd  Pithian, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
UmgwoTth  House  Office  Building, 

Dear  Floyd:  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
comment  on  S.  1482,  a  bill  to  carry  out  e  co- 
ordinated agricultural  energy  research  pro- 
gram through  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  think  the  objectives  of  the  bill  are  excel- 
lent. The  work  which  might  be  undertaken 
under  the  bill  Is  the  kind  of  work  which  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  would  have  a 
comparative  advantage  In  doing.  At  Purdue 
University  we  have  taken  leadership  in  work 
on  energy  and  the  use  of  energy  In  agricul- 
ture. With  the  kind  of  support  Indicated 
under  the  bill,  we  could  undertake  effective 
work  at  Purdue  which  would  complement  our 
other  research  on  energy. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  co-sponsor  or 
Introduce  the  legislation  in  the  House  and 
support  It  in  whatever  way  seems  best  to  you. 

With  respect  to  the  content  of  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  see  It  broadened  to  Include  re- 
search on  efficient  use  of  energy  in  marketing 
farm  products  as  well  as  In  farm  production. 
It  seems  to  me  the  potential  energy  savings 
In  assembly  of  farm  commodities,  processing 
and  manufacturing  of  food  products,  distri- 
bution, storage,  transportation  and  various 
physical  functions  in  moving  farm  commodi- 
ties from  the  farm  gate  to  the  consumer 
table,  should  be  Included.  This,  too.  Is  the 
type  of  research  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  had  exi>erlence  in  doing  in 
their  various  studies  of  efficiency  in  market- 
ing which  have  been  conducted  since  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 

The  experiment  stations  would  be  In  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  undertake  research  in 
agricultural  marketing  oriented  to<ward  effl- 
cleat  use  of  energy.  A  further  advantage  of 
Including  marketing  In  the  bill  is  that  re- 
ducing energy  consumption  In  marketing 
should  help  reduce  overall  marketing  margins 
for  food,  resulting  In  benefits  to  consumers 
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and  farmers.  As  you  know,  this  is  a  large  and 
continuing  problem. 

Finally,  you  might  also  consider  Including 
in  the  bill  some  provision  for  examining  ways 
in  which  farm  waste  materials,  or  perhaps 
some  farm  products,  might  be  converted 
into  energy  or  used  as  supplements  to  con- 
ventional energy  sources. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  comment  on 
the  bill.  I  hope  It  wlU  be  favorably  received 
and  acted  upon  in  the  Congress.  If  I  can  help 
further,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Head,     Department     of     Agricultural 
Paul  L.  Parkis, 
Head,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

PmtDVX  TlNivissrrT.    Departmtnt 

OF   AOKICULTTTSAL   Ek:ONOMICS, 

West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  July  IS,  5795. 
Congressman  Floyd  Fithian, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fithian:  In  your  letter  of  June 
13.  you  requested  that  I  comment  on  S.  1482, 
a  bill  to  carry  out  a  Coordinated  Agricultural 
Energy  Research   Program. 

My  general  observation  is  that  this  bill 
would  contribute  to  solutions  to  the  current 
and  anticipated  problems  of  high  cost  of 
petroleum  and  other  fossil  fuels.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  problem  of  cost  and  availability  of 
fuels  Is  not  going  to  diminish  or  be  solved 
without  massive  research  input.  I  believe  that 
many  universities  with  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  can  contribute  solutions  to 
the  problem  and  that  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so  on  a  long-run  basis. 

We  are  likely  to  see  lower  fertUizer  costs 
for  the  next  2  or  3  years  due  to  recent  plant 
expansions  and  Investment  in  new  facilities 
now  underway.  However,  these  cost  reduc- 
tions will  not  bring  real  costs  back  to  pre- 
1973  levels.  A  wider  range  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  would  make  more  petroleum 
available  for  fertilizer  manufacture. 

I  have  the  following  specific  comments 
about  the  bill: 

1.  The  Inclusion  of  coal  gasification,  coal 
Uqulflcatlon,  Improved  mining  techniques, 
etc.  suggest  either  that  this  become  an  area 
of  interest  for  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions or  that  work  be  coordinated  with  En- 
gineering schools.  The  latter  would  seem  to 
be  preferred  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of 
work. 

2.  Page  3,  line  9.  I  question  the  need  to 
specificaUy  require  "pUot  projects".  I  would 
expect  the  researchers  would  do  this  but 
would  It  not  be  better  to  let  researchers  have 
a  wider  range  of  approaches  to  the  problem? 

3.  Page  3,  line  21.  If  pilot  plants  are  to  be 
included,  one  needs  to  look  carefully  at 
whether  they  should  be  on  experiment  sta- 
tion farms  or  on  private  farms.  Supervision 
and  control  would  be  accomplished  more 
easily  on  experiment  station  farms.  More 
variables  would  be  under  control  of  the  re- 
searchers. I  see  no  problem  with  getting  pro- 
ducers to  adopt  the  new  technologies  once 
they  become  technically  feasible  and  econom- 
ically sound.  Otir  leading  farmers  are  con- 
stantly reaching  for  new  technologies. 

4.  Page  4.  line  1-3.  In  my  opinion,  a  literal 
interpretation  of  this  section  wotild  lead  to 
ineffective  farms.  A  farm  which  used  only 
hand  labor  would  have  a  minimum  petroleum 
energy  requirement.  We  are  going  to  continue 
to  use  petroleum.  We  just  need  to  use  it 
and  other  sources  in  the  most  economic 
combinations.  This  section  should  not  be 
written  so  as  to  seriously  hamper  other  work 
of  the  experiment  station. 

5.  Page  4,  lines  6-10.  This  seems  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  Bill.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently knowledgeable  of  other  on-going  re- 
search on  energy  to  know  the  extent  of  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  effort.  This  moni- 
toring would  seem  neceasary. 
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What  impact  would  this  research  support 
have  on  Purdue?  Based  on  sp>eculatlon  as  to 
how  funds  would  be  allocated.  I  would  as- 
sume this  would  result  in  allocation  of  4-5 
scientific  man/year  equivalents  per  year  with 
supporting  staff.  This  would  appear  to  be  of 
a  size  large  enough  to  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  problems.  If  it  does  not  repre- 
sent this  large  un  input.  I  believe  higher 
levels  should  be  considered  as  the  problems 
are  of  significant  magnitude  to  warrant  it. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  bill,  in  modified 
form,  does  merit  your  introduction  of  It  on 
the  House  side.  It  would  be  a  credit  to  you. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  asslstemce,  please 
contact  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  F.  Jones, 
Associate  Professor. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service, 

State  or  Indiana, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  July  1, 1975. 
Hon.  Floyd  Fithian, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Floyd:  Thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  S.  1482,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's bUl  to  carry  out  a  Coordinated  Agri- 
cultural Energy  Research  program  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  idea  and  would  re- 
ceive great  support  from  the  agricultural 
community  as  well  as  energy  conservation 
groups  and  other  citizens  who  are  concerned 
about  our  energy  supply.  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem.  The  high  percentage  of  the 
energy  used  in  direct  agricultural  production 
comes  from  those  sources  which  are  most 
scarce — petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Every  in- 
crease in  the  coet  of  these  items  Is  reflected 
in  the  farmers  cost  of  production,  and  indi- 
rectly In  the  cost  of  food  for  the  American 
people.  The  more  rapidly  we  expand  our  re- 
search programs  to  find  ways  to  conserve 
scarce  energy  used  in  agriculture,  the  more 
quickly  we  will  be  able  to  cope  with  our  grow- 
ing energy  shortage. 

We  have  several  research  projects  under 
way  in  Indiana  Agricultural  E-xperiment  Sta- 
tion designed  to  consen-e  energy  in  agricul- 
ture. However,  the  few  dollars  we  have  allo- 
cated to  this  Important  problem  are  mlnacule 
in  relation  to  needs.  As  you  know,  the  devel- 
opment of  new  technology  to  solve  problems 
such  as  this  requires  the  attention  of  our 
finest  minds  in  large  enough  numbers  to  get 
the  Job  done.  It  can  not  be  done  with  half  a 
man  here  and  there.  Also.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  private  research  will  give  as  much  atten- 
tion as  it  deserves  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  public  dtu-lng  the  next  few  years. 
Personally,  I  think  Senator  Humphrey  has  hit 
upon  the  most  logical  institution  in  our 
society  to  help  solve  our  energy  problem  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint. 

In  my  analysis  of  the  bill  Itself,  I  have 
the  following  observations  to  offer: 

(1)  Making  the  funds  available  through 
the  USDA  and  land  grant  universities  struc- 
ttire  as  employed  under  the  Hatch  Act  Is 
sound.  This  Is  a  time  tested,  very  effective 
institutional  arrangement.  Within  this  in- 
stitution, there  exists  a  nucleus  of  highly 
trained  scientific  manpower  around  which 
to  build  an  expanded  energy  conservation  re- 
search program  for  agriculture, 

(2)  I  as  concerned  that  the  statement  In 
Section  4  b)  "In  cooperation  with  all  mem- 
bers of  the  university  community"  is  too 
loosely  written. 

As  you  know,  at  Purdue  University,  there 
exists  an  energy  engineering  center.  In  this 
center  and  in  the  school  of  engineering  there 
are  a  great  many  outstanding  minds  which 
could  and  should  be  employed  in  helping 
solve  this  problem.  Therefore.  I  would  change 
this  phase  to  read  ...  In  cooperation  with  the 
schools  of  engineering  and  other  parts  of  the 
university  as  the  president  of  the  university 
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may  determine.  .  .  .  This  wor  ling  would  en- 
able the  director  of  Agrlcniltiial  Energy  Ee- 
aearch,  to  spell  out  speclflcTguldellnes  for 
Implementation  of  this  Idea.   : 

(3)  My  other  concern  is  wljh  Section  4  b) 
on  page  4.  lines  16  through  23  (Incidentally, 
there  are  two  Sections  fours  In  S.  1482,  one 
on  page  3  and  one  on  page  4,  slotUd  probably 
be  Section  6) .  T 

At  any  rate,  allocating  fund^  on  a  "fair  and 
equitable  basis"  as  mentloneq  on  lines  16 
through  18  leave*  more  dl«<^tk>n  at  the 
USDA  level  than  Is  normally  practiced.  May 
I  suggest  a  statement  concerning  appropria- 
tion and  allocation  of  funds  similar  to  that 
In  section  603,  public  law  92-419,  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972. 1  have  ancloeed  a  copy 
of  this  statement  for  your  com  Ideratlon 

Again,  Floyd,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  this  legislation.  I  wish 
you  good  luck  with  It.  If  I  cai^  be  of  further 
help,  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHX  O.  1  hTNBAR, 

AMoci^te  Director. 

H.  R.  8871 

A  bill  to  carry  out  a  coordlnat<d  agrlcutural 
energy  research  program  thro  iigh  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  knd  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  Unittd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblei.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agrlcu  Itural  Energy 
Research  Act  of  1975"'. 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act^- 
(1)    The  term  "energy 

ment,  and  demonstration  actll-ltles 

Federal   Government"  Includes 

limited  to,  the  planning,  man 

coordination  of  the  energy 

ment,  and  demonstration  actl^tles 

Federal  Government;  research, 

and    demonstration    of   coal    aj: 

source  Including  coal  gaslflcatlo:  i 

faction   and    Improved    mining 

research,  development,  and 

unconventional    energy    sourceJE 

solar  energy,  geothermal  energy,  , 

drodynamlcs,  fuel  cells,  low-heaS 

trie  power,  the  use  of  agricultural 

for  energy,  tidal  power,  ocean 

thermal  gradient  power,  wind  p 

energy  storage  methods,  solvent 

utilization  of  waste  products 

direct    conversion    methods;    ___ 

development,    and    demonstrati  on 

methods  of  converting  fossil  fujs 

trlcal  energy. 

(2)    The  term  "energy 

ment  or  process"  means  any  ^.. 

ment  or  any  process  that  requlns 

mined  by  the  Administrator  of 

Research  and  Development  > 

under  normal  use.  more  than 

kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  pet 

the  case  of  equipment  or  process 
fuel,  more  than  one  million  Brl^sh 
units  per  year. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established  wltfcin 
operative  State  Research  Service 
partment  of  Agriculture  an  office 
as   the   "Office  of   Agricultural 
search"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
flee").  The  Office  shall  be  headed 
tor  of  Agricultural  Energy  Resear' 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  funition 
Office  to  formulate  and  carry  o 
the  State  agricultural  experiment 
defined   in  section   1    of  the 
March  2,  1887  (7  U  S.C.  361a) )  a 
research  program  designed  to 
ctiltural  and  rural  energy  efflcleiicy 
plementlng  alternative  energy 
project*  and  by  refining  alternative 
development*    to   specific 
rural  uses. 

(b)    In   carrying   out   such 
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Office  shall  require  State  experimental  sta- 
tions, in  cooperation  with  all  members  of 
the  imlversity  community,  participating  In 
such  program — 

(1)  to  Identify  highly  developed  demon- 
stration actlvlUes  that  deUver  alternative 
energy  forms  which  have  clear  agricultural 
or  rural  application  for  powering  energy  con- 
similng  equipment  or  processes; 

(2)  to  construct  pilot  plants  of  demon- 
stration activities  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection  on  privately  owned  farms 
which  voluntarUy  participate  in  the  research 
program  and  which  are  representative  of 
the  size  and  type  of  farms  in  the  geographic 
area  In  which  they  are  located;  and 

(3)  to  convert,  as  soon  as  practicable,  State 
agricultural  experiment  station  farms  into 
model  alternative  energy  source  farma  that 
use  a  minimum  of  petroleiun  energy  for  their 
ojjeratlons. 

(c)  The  Director  of  Agricultural  Energy 
Research  shall  consult  closely  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  197«»  and  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeai  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  of  Agricultural  Energy 
Research  shall  allocate  fimds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  among  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  but  no  funds  shall  be  allocated  to  any 
such  station  unless  such  station  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  a  proposed  energy- 
research  program  and  such  program  has  been 
approved  by  the  Director  as  one  which  wUl 
carry  out  the  piu-poses  of  this  Act. 
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HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now,  I  have  sought  a  dialog  on 
the  administration  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  I  was  pleased,  therefore, 
to  learn  that  the  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor-Management Relations  of  the  Edu- 
cation  and   Labor   Committee  in  July 
b^an  oversight  hearings  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  To  stimulate  that 
dialog.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  with 
a  twofold  purpose:  First,  to  provide  an 
improved  procedure  for  hearing  and  try- 
ing unfair  labor  prp.ctlces  so  as  to  stabi- 
lize and  give  continuity  to  the  workings  of 
the  act.  Second,  to  improve  the  abilities 
of  private  parties  to  be  heard,  and  then 
to  make  sure  they  get  effective  and  ade- 
quate relief— if  they  have  a  right  to  re- 
lief. 

At  the  onset,  let  me  state  one  certainty  • 
We  must  not  foster  change  In  the  act 
which  would  be  considered  antilabor  or 
antimanagement.  A  law  which  would 
give  either  side  an  advantage  in  labor- 
management  bargaining  is  not  a  good 
law.  They  must  negotiate  as  equals. 
While  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  cur- 
rently no  bipartisan  sense  of  urgency, 
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change  aimed  at  better  efficiency  in  ad 
ministering  the  NLRA  is  needed 

I  say  this  because  there  are  signs  that 
the  needs  for  the  Board's  services  ari 
rising.  In  nscal  1970,  the  Board  handlert 
about  18,600  unfair  labor  practice  casa 
and  another  12,652  representation  c^ 
for  a  total  of  31,252.  This  compares IrtS 
a  nscal  1975  total  of  46,500.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  1976  Include  32,000  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  and  17,200  representa- 
tion cases,  for  a  total  of  about  50,000 

In  suggesting  that  we  talk  about  the 
future  of  the  NLRA,  I  do  not  imply  any 
personal  criticism  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  or  of  any 
of  its  general  counsels.  The  difficulties 
and  criticisms  which  concern  we  do  not 
lie  with  them,  but  are  built  into  the  act 
itself. 

Without  pretending  to  catalog  all  of 
the  criticisms,  the  first,  obviously,  is  that 
the  rapidly  expanding  caseload  may  soon 
overwhelm  the  Board  so  that  it  will  be 
unable  to  function  effectively.  This  ex- 
panding caseload  could  bring  about  an  in- 
surmountable backlog  which  might  be 
overcome  only  by  a  mere  rubber-stamp- 
ing of  decisions  by  the  administrative 
law  judges.  This  is  not  an  attractive 
prospect  to  an  aggrieved  party,  and  not 
an  attractive  prospect  to  a  responsible 
labor  bar. 

A  second  criticism  leveled  at  the  NLRA 
is  the  built-in  administrative  delays  and 
duplications  in  ultimately  enforcing  an 
order.  Prom  the  filing  of  a  charge  to 
eventual  appeals  court  enforcement,  the 
steps  are  just  too  many.  A  simple  listing 
of  them  is  impressive  in  and  of  itself: 
Investigation,  report,  complaint,  answer, 
trial,  briefs,  ALJ  decision,  exceptions, 
more  briefs.  Board  decision  and  order, 
appeal,  more  briefs,  and  finally,  a  deci- 
sion by  the  court  of  appeals. 

A  third  fault  of  the  NLRA,  some  say,  Is 
that  the  Board's  decisions  are  not  self- 
enforcing.  The  simple  answer  to  that  is: 
Let  the  Board's  orders  be  self -enforcing. 
The  flaw  with  that  answer  Is  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  this  would  cut 
down  the  delays.  Additionally,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  this  would  produce 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cases  going  to  the  appeals  court. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  lack  of  effective 
remedies  and  a  lack  of  equitable  relief. 
Willful  and  repeated  violators,  be  they 
employers  or  unions,  suffer  no  ill  effect 
from  their  actions.  There  is  no  real  coun- 
tervailing force  to  deter  them. 

The  act,  of  course,  is  meant  to  be  re- 
medial, not  punitive;  but  in  looking  for 
remedies,  the  Board  is  limited  to  the 
language  in  section  10 ^c)  about  rein- 
statement with  or  without  back  pay. 

Fifth,  let  me  mention  two  related  criti- 
cisms, and  I  think  each  of  us  must  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  they  are  criti- 
cisms of  the  Board  or  of  the  act.  These 
criticisms  are  that  the  Board,  an  admin- 
istrative agency,  has  too  often  turned  to 
policymaking,  thereby  invading  the  pol- 
icymaking powers  of  Congress;  and  that 
the  Board's  policies  are  always  shifting, 
depending  on  the  winds  of  political 
change. 

In  this  regard,  the  Board's  decisions 
are  exalted  or  condemned  by  each  an- 
tagonist in  the  labor-management  mar- 
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rifljre  depending  upon  whether  the  an- 
taMiiist  sees  the  Board  as  Republican  or 
Democratic— as  management  oriented  or 
labor  oriented.  Admittedly,  most  com- 
olaints  on  this  score  come  from  those 
whose  side  lost  ground  in  the  last  elec- 
tion and,  therefore,  people  tend  to  dis- 
count their  grumbling.  They  ought  not 
be  dismissed  on  this  account,  however. 
The  reason  for  dismissal  ought  to  be  lack 
of  merit,  not  lack  of  votes. 

A  sixth  and  final  fault  in  the  present 
structure  is  that  the  act  gives  no  private 
cause  of  action.  The  General  Counsel  now 
may  or  may  not  issue  a  complaint.  The 
choice  is  his,  and  that  creates  a  danger 
that  he  may  use  it  arbitrarily. 

You  can  get  lots  of  subjective  opinions 
whether  the  General  Counsel  has  been 
arbitrary  up  to  now,  so  I  shall  not  go  into 
that  question.  I  will  say,  however,  that, 
where  the  possibility  exists  for  abuse, 
sooner  or  later,  somebody's  rights  will  be 

abused.  ,  ^  , . 

Even  a  delay  by  the  General  Counsel  in 
ruling  on  a  complaint  may  affect  some- 
body's rights.  Our  system  of  law  con- 
templates that  every  litigant  must  have 
his  day  in  court;  and  the  present  act 
may  prevent  that. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  the  district 
court  plan  which  was  introduced  In  the 
93d  Congress — and  later  modified — by 
Senators  John  Tower,  of  Texas,  Robert 
Griffin,  of  Michigan,  and  Sam  Ervin,  of 
North  Carolina.  I  believe  it  addresses  the 
problem  thoughtfully,  and  I  advance  it  as 
a  workable  proposal  to  encourage  the 
dialog  I  believe  to  be  important. 

This  District  court  plan  proposes  to 
transfer  from  the  NLRB  to  the  Federal 
district  courts  the  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  decide  unfair  labor  practice  cases. 
That  would  be  the  big  charge.  Then,  the 
courts  would  be  directed  to  expedite 
these  cases.  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure would  apply,  with  provision  for 
the  appointment  of  special  masters  where 
needed. 

The  bill  would  continue  the  Boards 
present  jurisdiction  over  elections  and 
other  procedings  relating  to  the  certifi- 
cation of  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives. What  is  the  appropriate  col- 
lective bargaining  unit?  Are  the  objec- 
tions to  a  given  election  valid?  How  about 
challenged  ballots?  These  significant 
questions  would  be  left  for  the  NLRB  to 
answer. 

The  district  court  plan  also  would  con- 
tinue the  General  Counsel's  authority  to 
Investigate  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
filed  by  private  parties  and  to  issue  and 
prosecute  complaints  based  upon  those 
charges.  Thus,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
screen  charges  which  lack  merit  and 
thereby  to  discourage  private  parties 
from  baseless  litigation. 

This  bill  would,  however,  repeal  the 
General  Counsel's  exclusive  and  unre- 
viewable authority  to  issue  complaints. 
It  would  afford  a  private  charging  party 
the  right  to  initiate  a  private  action 
within  a  specified  time  Umit,  if  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  were  not  to  act.  In  order  to 
maintain  that  private  action,  the  party 
would  have  to  get  a  preliminary  deter- 
mination from  the  court  that  reasonable 
cause  exists  to  proceed. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  keeps  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  NLRA  governing  injunctive 
relief ,"  found  in  section  10(L),  but  with 
some  adaptations  and  minor  changes. 
For  example,  it  requires  the  general 
counsel  to  petition  the  District  Court  for 
irtiunctive  relief  whenever  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  section  8(b)  (4) ,  against  sec- 
ondary boycotts;  section  8(b)  (7)  against 
recognltlonal  picketing,  or  section  8(e) 
against  hot  cargoes. 

The  biU  also  requires  the  general  coun- 
sel to  make  a  determination  of  reason- 
able cause  within  48  hours  after  the  fil- 
ing of  a  charge.  Of  course,  the  plan  would 
allow  a  charging  party  to  seek  injunctive 
relief  for  violation  of  any  section  of  the 
NLRA  upon  a  showing  that  the  four 
conditions  normally  required  in  equity 
for  obtaining  injunctive  relief  are  pres- 
ent. 

The  bill  allows  the  general  counsel  to 
get  injunctive  relief  as  now  authorized 
in  section  10 (L) .  In  order  to  get  injunc- 
tive relief  for  violations  of  other  sections, 
however,  the  general  counsel,  like  the 
charging  party,  must  satisfy  the  court 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  four  con- 
ditions. 

The  district  court  plan  is  a  product  of 
thoughtful  study.  It  has  been  scrutinized 
in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers.  Con- 
structive criticism  was  offered  there,  and 
the  plan  is  better  as  a  result. 

Originally,  it  conferred  the  prosecu- 
torial function  on  the  U.S.  Attorney. 
That  was  criticized  as  being  burdensome 
and  unwieldy;  and  Senator  Tower  and 
the  others  recognized  the  validity  of  that 
suggestion.  Consequently,  the  proposal 
was  modified  so  as  to  place  that  respon- 
sibility upon  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Board. 

The  modified  plan  is  intended  a.s  a 
serious  and  constructive  proposal  for  im- 
proving labor-management  relations.  I 
ask  that  it  be  considered  in  that  light. 


EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  measure  providing 
for  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the  income 
of  corporations  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

Last  year  while  the  American  public 
was  standing  in  long  lines  for  gasoline 
and  paying  sharply  higher  prices  for  all 
petroleum  products,  the  oil  companies 
were  reporting,  quarter  after  quarter, 
record  earnings,  with  Increases  from 
1972  of  60  to  80  percent  not  uncommon. 

A  survey  by  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  and 
Co.  of  43  important  oil  companies 
showed  aggregate  1973  net  income  of 
$11.83  billion,  an  increase  of  $5.01 
billion,  or  73.6  percent  from  1972. 

The  Pforzheimer  survey  for  1974 
showed  an  aggregate  of  net  earnings  for 
the  43  companies  of  $16.8  billion,  a  42.3 
percent  increase  from  1973's  level. 
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The  1974  profit  Increase  racked  up 
the  Nation's  oil  giants  tell  only  a  small 
part  of  the  story.  Reported  corporate 
profits  and  particularly  oil  company 
profits  represent  only  the  tip  of  the  cor- 
porate income  iceberg.  Phantom  cost 
writeoffs  for  tax  accounting  purposes 
such  as  the  former  percentage  depletion 
allowance,  fast  depreciation  and  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs  grossly  distort  and 
understate  the  real  income  of  oil 
corporations. 

For  example,  for  each  of  the  big  five 
oil  companies — Exxon,  Mobil,  Texaco, 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  and  Gulf, 
for  the  period  1969  to  1973,  cash-fiow 
exceeded  profits  by  at  least  46  percent 
said  went  as  high  as  129  percent. 

Profits  as  net  worth — one  of  the  most 
significant  indicators  of  corporate  per- 
formance— averaged  12.7  percent  for  the 
five  companies  over  the  1969-1973  period. 
In  contrast,  according  to  the  FTC,  U.S. 
manufacturing  corporations  as  a  group 
averaged  a  10.6  percent  rate  of  return  on 
net  worth  in  1969  to  1973. 

Another  example  is  that  profit  mar- 
gins— net  profits  as  a  percent  of  sale — of 
the  five  oil  giants  were  more  than  double 
the  margins  of  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions. For  1969  to  1973,  the  five  oil  com- 
panies' profit  margins  averaged  9.1  per- 
cent and  never  went  below  6.3  percent 
for  any  company  in  any  year.  For  all 
manufacturing  corporations,  in  those 
years,  the  average  was  4.4  percent  and 
never  exceeded  4.8  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  worst  profit  margin  year  for 
any  of  the  five  top  U.S.  oil  companies  in 
any  of  the  5  years,  1969  to  1973,  was 
higher  than  the  best  year  for  all  manu- 
facturing corporations. 

While  the  oil  industry  was  pointing  to 
its  capital  needs  to  increase  our  much 
needed  energy  supply  as  Justification  for 
its  tremendous  profits  and  cash  fiow,  oil 
company  spending  in  1973  went  far  be- 
yond oil  exploration  and  development. 
For  example,  Mobil  decided  to  use  $803 
million  in  cash— one  of  the  largest  cash 
expenditures  in  merger  history — to  buy 
Marcor,  a  conglomerate  which  operates 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Container  Corp. 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  since 
the  Arab  embargo,  more  than  18  months 
ago,  domestic  oil  production  has  actually 
declined  4  to  5  percent. 

If  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  is  allowed  to  expire,  the  resultant 
removal  of  the  ceiling  on  old  oil  will  re- 
sult in  further  substantial  windfall  prof- 
its in  the  oil  industry. 

H.R.  9179  will  impose  on  the  income  of 
every  corporation  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  each  taxable  year  which  ends  or 
begins  during  the  life  of  the  tax,  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  excess  profits  taxable  Income  for 
each  taxable  year. 

To  assure  that  oil  companies  profits 
are  kept  within  reasonable  margins  and 
to  insure  that  a  portion  of  those  profits 
are  reinvested  in  new  production  capac- 
ity, and  in  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  resources,  my  meas- 
ure allows  for  a  plowback  deduction  of 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  tax  otherwise  due 
under  this  bill  for  intangible  drilling 
costs,  geological  and  geophysical  expend- 
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Accordingly,  I  urge  njy  _. 
Join  with  me  in  support  of 
latlon  in  order  that  we  may  t; 
action  enabling  our  Nation 
reasonable  restraints  on  this 
ment  of  oiir  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  . 
of  H.R.  9179  be  reprinted  in 
portion  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  Impose  an  excess  profit j 
Income  of  corporations  engaged 
ducatlon    of    petroleum    and 
products  for  a  limited  period. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in   Congress   assembled 
subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Reve 
1964  (relating  to  Income  taxes) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  7— EXCESS 
"Sec.  1571.  Imposition  of  tax 
"Sec.  1572.  Definitions. 
'T3ec.  1673.  Adjustments  to 

In  the  emergency  ,~ 
Sec   1574.  Excess  profits  deductlot 
"Sec.   1576.  Energy  plowback 
"Sec.  1571.  iMPosrrioN  or  Tax 
"(a)    General   Rule. — In   i 
other  taxes  Imposed  by  this 
Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  Incom^ 
corporation   engaged   In   the 
petroleum  and  petroleum  pr^v.^^ 
taxable  year  which  ends  or  begins 
emergency  period,  a  tax  equal  to  40 
the  excess  profits  taxable  Incom* 
taxable  year. 

"(b)   Taxable  Tears  Partly  in 
genct  Period.— In  the  case  of  a  t™ 
which  begins  before  the  emergency 
ends  after  the  emergency  period, 
posed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  excess 
able  income  for  the  taxable  year 
by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of 
number  of  days  within  the  eme, 
and  the  denominator  of  which 
number  of  days  in  the  taxable 
"Sec.  1572  DETiNmoNs. 

"(a)  Emergency  Period.— For 
of  this  chapter,  the  term  'emei 
means  the  3 -year  period  beglnn 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
"(b)    Base   Period.— For   the 
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this  chapter,  the  term  'base  period'  means 
the  period  beginning  January  i,  1970,  and 
ending  on  December  31,   1972. 

"(c)  Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Prod- 
ucts.— For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'petroleum  and  petroleum  products' 
means  any  crude  oil,  gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel 
oil,  or  home  heating  oil  extracted  or  pro- 
duced by  any  corporation  doing  business  in 
the  United  States. 

•■(d)  Excess  Profits  Taxable  Income.— For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  'excess 
profits  taxable  Income'  means  taxable  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  (computed  with 
the  adjustments  specified  In  section  1573) 
reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  excess  profits  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year;  plus 

"(2)  the  energy  plowback  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"Sec.  1973.  Adjustments  to  Income  for  Years 

IN    THE   EMERGENCT    PERIOD. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  de- 
termining the  taxable  Income  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  a  taxable  year  ending  or  beginning 
in  the  emergency  period,  the  following  ad- 
justments shall  be  made: 

"(1)  Dividends  received. — The  deduction 
for  dividends  received  shall  apply,  without 
limitation,  to  all  dividends  on  stock  of  all 
corporations,  except  that  no  deduction  for 
dividends  received  shall  be  allowed  with 
respect  to  dividends  on  stock  of  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  companies  or  dividends  on 
stock  which  Is  not  a  capital  asset. 

"(2)  Gains  and  losses  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes OF  CAPITAL  ASSETS. — There  shall  be 
excluded  gains  and  losses  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets. 

"(3)  Income  from  retirement  or  dis- 
charge OF  bonds,  ETC— There  shall  be  ex- 
cluded Income  derived  from  the  retirement 
or  discharge  by  the  taxpayer  of  any  bond, 
debenture,  note,  or  certificate  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  if  the  obligation  of 
the  taxpayer  has  been  outstanding  for  more 
than  6  months  Including  in  the  case  the 
Issuance  was  at  a  premium,  the  amount  in- 
cludible in  gross  Income  for  such  year 
solely  because  of  such  retirement  or  dis- 
cbarge. 

"(4)  Deductions  on  account  of  retire- 
ment OR  discharge  of  bonds,  etc. — If  during 
the  taxable  year  the  taxpayer  retires  or  dis- 
charges any  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certifi- 
cate or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness,  if  the 
obligation  of  the  taxpayer  has  been  outstand- 
ing for  more  than  6  months,  the  following 
deductions  for  such  taxable  year  shall  not 
be  allowed: 

"(A)  the  deduction  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 162  for  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  such  retirement  or  discharge; 

"(B)  the  deduction  for  losses  allowable  by 
reason  of  such  discharge  or  retirement;  or 

"(C)  in  case  the  Issuance  was  at  a  discount, 
the  amount  deductible  for  such  year  solely 
because  of  such  retirement  or  discharge. 

"(5)  Recovery  of  bad  debts.— There  shall 
be  excluded  Income  attributable  to  the  re- 
covery of  a  bad  debt  if  the  deduction  of  such 
debt  was  allowable  from  gross  Income  for  any 
taxable  year  ending  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  or  If  such  debt  was  properly 
charged  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  during  any 
such  taxable  year. 

"Sec.   1574.  Excess  Phoftts  Deduction. 

"(a)  Computation.— The  excess  profits  de- 
duction for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  the  greater 
of  the  following : 

"(1)  100  percent  of  the  average  base  period 
taxable  Income,  or 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  toUl  of 
the  following  amounts: 

"(A)  10  percent  of  the  first  $10,000,000  of 
Invested  capital, 

"(B)  9  percent  of  the  next  $9,000,000  of 
Invested  capital,  and 

"(C)  8  percent  of  Invested  capital  exceed- 
ing $20,000,000. 


"(b)  Average  Base  Period  Taxable  Ih. 
come— The  average  base  period  taxable  in- 
come  shall  be  determined  by  computing  the 
base  period  taxable  income  for  each  montJi 
m  the  base  period,  the  highest  and  lowest  ag- 
gregate of  6  months  taxable  income  shall  be 
dropped  and  the  remaining  sum  of  24  months 
shall  be  divided  by  2  to  obtain  a  base  year 
figure  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Application  of  Chapter. — The  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  shall  apply  to  all  cor- 
porations which  were  In  existence  during  the 
entire  or  any  part  of  the  base  period  or  the 
emergency  period  as  defined  In  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  1575.  Energy  Plowback  Deduction. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  energy  plowback  reduc- 
tion' means  the  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  (with 
respect  to  areas  within  the  United  States  or 
a  possession  of  the  United  States)  for— 

"(1)  intangible  drUllng  and  development 
costs  to  which  section  263(c)  applies  or  ascer- 
taining the  existence,  location,  extent  or 
quality  of  any  deposit  of  crude  oil  or  natural 
gas, 

"(2)  the  construction,  reconstruction 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
items  but  only  if  the  original  use  of  such 
items  begins  with  such  taxpayer: 

"(A)   depreciable  assets  used  for — 

"(1)  the  exploration  for  or  the  development 
or  production  of  oil  or  gas  (Including  devel- 
opment or  production  from  oil  shale), 

"(11)  converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocarbons  Into  oil  or  gas,  or 

"(Hi)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  the  pri- 
mary product  stage ) , 

"(B)  pipelines  for  gathering  or  transmit- 
ting oU  or  gas,  and  facilities  (such  as  pump- 
ing stations)  directly  related  to  the  use  of 
such  pipelines,  or 

"(3)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas. 

"(b)  LiMrTATioN.- The  amount  of  the  en- 
ergy plowback  deduction  for  any  taxable  year 
may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  excess  prof- 
Its  taxable  Income  for  such  year  (determined 
without  regard  to  the  energy  plowback 
deduction) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  such  sub- 
title A  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Chapter  7.  Excess  profits  tax." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


OUR    OBLIGATION   TO    POW'S   AND 
MIA'S  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1,  1975 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
adjourn  for  the  summer  recess  we  should 
remember  the  thousands  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  POW's  and  MIA's  who 
have  yet  to  be  accounted  for  since  the 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  confilct. 
These  people  still  cannot  fully  enjoy 
vacations,  relax  in  peaceful  satisfaction, 
or  pass  their  lives  in  relative  contentment 
while  their  minds  are  preoccupied  with 
the  anxiety  produced  by  the  imknown 
status  of  the  POW-MIA's. 

We  should  not  forget  our  responsibility 
to  these  brave  Americans,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  nor  to  their  families  who  have  to 
endure  years  of  uncertainty  and  personal 
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distress.  There  must  be  an  accounting  of 
every  POW-MIA  before  any  considera- 
tion of  aid  or  trade  with  North  Vietnam 
can  occur.  Any  other  alternative  is  un- 
thinkable and  out  of  the  question.  Our 
responsibility  is  clear  and  we  should  not 
let  the  sands  of  time  erode  our  moral  and 
patriotic  obligation. 

I  have  cosponsored  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  resolution  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Montgomery  calling  for  a 
House  Select  Comipittee  on  the  POW- 
MIA  Issue.  The  House  should  exert  Its 
influence  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  fore- 
front and  resolve  it  once  and  for  all.  We 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  continue  to 
leave  this  matter  unsettled.  The  fate  of 
these  men  must  be  disclosed. 

Nor  should  we  continue  to  tolerate  the 
indifFerence  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
this  problem.  Their  isolationist  and  un- 
compromising attitude  has  stymied  our 
efforts  to  close  this  final  chapter  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  This  failure  to  display 
aw  gesture  of  humanity  warrants  inter- 
national condemnation  and  indeed, 
should  motivate,  at  the  very  least,  na- 
tional outrage  on  our  part.  We  must  re- 
main strong  in  our  determination  for  a 
full  accounting  of  our  POW-MIA's,  de- 
spite repeated  stalling  tactics  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

There  are  possibly  some  people  who 
would  think  that  there  are  more  impor- 
tant problems  than  the  POW-MIA  is- 
sue, but  I  would  admonish  them  to  re- 
member the  national  pride  which  still 
swells  in  us  when  the  fiag  is  raised  and 
national  anthem  is  played — pride  in  our 
Nation,  its  freedoms,  its  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  principles  for  which  It 
stands.  That  pride  demands  that  we  con- 
tinue with  our  adamant  demand  for  full 
disclosure  of  the  whereabouts  and  details 
surrounding  all  the  POW-MIA's.  Our 
duty  is  clear;  our  resolution  to  continue 
until  these  questions  have  been  answered 
must  be  stronger  than  ever. 


SOVIET  UNION  DEMONSTRATES 
CONTINUED  DISREGARD  FOR 
FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS  OF  EMI- 
ORATION  FOR  ITS  CITIZENS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  my 
colleagues  Informed  of  the  plight  of  Url 
Podraichlk,  who  is  presently  being  held 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  Riga.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  personal  tragedy,  I  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
332  calling  for  his  release  and  for  the  re- 
lease of  similarly  situated  Soviet  Jews. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Uri's  mother.  Mrs.  Dlna  Roltkop-Podrai- 
chik.  She  advised  me  that  on  July  21  Url 
was  again  denied  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  refusal  coming  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  an  effort  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
assist  Url  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a 
slap  in  the  face,  another  indication  of 
the  low  regard  with  which  the  opinion 
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of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
is  held  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  tragedy  should  serve  as  another 
reminder  to  those  in  this  Nation  who  ad- 
vocate detente,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  be  considered  a  reliable  ally 
until  she  makes  an  effort  to  respect  fun- 
damental civil  and  human  rights  for  her 
citizenry  as  well  as  the  35  million  people 
they  hold  imder  captivity  in  Eastern 
Europe.  As  the  renowed  Soviet  author 
Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn  pointed  out  de- 
tente can  really  be  translated  into  a  pol- 
icy of  concessions  by  the  United  States. 
Let  those  who  preach  an  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  detente  examine  this  in- 
cident for  an  important  lesson,  that  the 
Soviets  have  much  to  gain  In  detente 
without  giving  up  anything.  They  are 
being  asked  to  make  only  minor  human 
concessions,  and  even  this  is  too  much. 
We  must  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  that 
we  expect  detente  to  be  a  two  way  street, 
this  change  of  direction  may  make  this 
a  feasible  policy  after  all. 

Mrs.  Roitkop-Podraichlk's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Taffo  "D,"  Israel, 

July  23. 1975. 
Mr.  Mario  Biaggi, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Biaggi:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  the  14th  of  July.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  your  Interest  In  our  fam- 
ily's fate.  I  realize  how  busy  you  must  be 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  your  activities  on  behalf  of  my  son. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  just  found  out  that 
my  son  had  received  another  refusal  on  the 
21st  of  July.  I  Implore  you,  therefore,  to 
intensify  your  efforts  In  my  son's  support.  I 
was  most  Impressed  with  the  Concurrent 
Resolution  presented  by  you  and  with  the 
subsequent  actions  taken  in  this  connection 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will  not  for- 
sake our  family  In  the  future. 

May  God  bless  you  and  your  family  for  all 
that  you  have  done  for  our  family.  I  always 
remember  what  you  have  done  on  behalf  of 
my  son  and  I  pray  that  your  efforts  should 
bear  fruit  so  that  I  could,  at  last,  become 
reunited  with  my  only  son. 
Yours  sincerely. 

D.  Roitkop-Podraichik. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  WORLD  FOOD 
CRISIS— I.  INTRODUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

of  kentuckt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker, 

food  shortages  throughout  history  have 
caused  more  misery,  more  despair,  more 
political  instability,  more  wars  for 
humankind  than  any  other  problem. 

Hunger — the  specter  of  famine — per- 
sists today  even  In  the  face  of  a  science 
and  technology  so  advanced  that  It  has 
the  ability  to  send  men  to  the  moon. 

About  1  billion  people  are  suffering 
from  hunger  or  malnutrition  today.  Ten 
thousand  die  of  starvation  each  week  In 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

The  problem  will  almost  certainly  get 
worse,  because  the  world  is  growing  at 
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the  rate  of  200,000  people  a  day,  mostly 
in  the  poorest  countries.  If  population 
continues  to  grow  at  the  present  rate, 
this  planet's  3.9  billion  persons  will 
double  by  2000. 

Nearly  2  centuries  ago,  Thomas 
Malthus,  the  English  economist,  made 
the  dire  prediction  that  population  would 
outrun  man's  capacity  to  produce  food. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  such  serious 
problems  as  the  economic  slowdown — 
continuing  recession  in  the  midst  of  In- 
flation and  the  energy  crisis — we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  central  fact  that 
hunger  constitutes  the  gravest  threat  of 
all  to  world  peace — of  the  very  ability  of 
the  human  race  to  survive. 

We  must  marshal  our  best  brains  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  Not  only  have  we 
a  moral  obligation  to  relieve  human  suf- 
fering, but  we  also  have  an  obligation  to 
serve  our  own  self-interest.  Fewer  empty 
stomachs  will  reduce  world  tensions, 
pressures  and  the  prospects  for  war  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

To  focus  attention  on  the  problem,  a 
symposium  on  the  "World  Food  Crisis" 
was  held  April  1  and  2.  1975,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  The  undergraduate 
lecture  series,  the  Patterson  Literary 
Society  and  the  University's  chapter  of 
Alpha  Zeta  organized  the  conference. 
University  President  Otis  SIngletary  and 
Dean  Charles  Bamhart  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  both  lent  their  support. 

This  symposium  at  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  land-grant  colleges  crj-stallized 
and  illuminated  many  Issues  related  to 
the  world's  food  problems.  Participants 
included  agriculturalists,  politicians,  biol- 
ogists, sociologists,  administrators,  lob- 
byists, Government  experts  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  lend  assistance 
in  organizing  this  ambitious  undertaking 
through  the  contributions  of  my  staff, 
particularly  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Jerry  Skees,  an  academic  intern  In  my 
Lexington  office  who  served  as  sym- 
posium coordinator.  Others  who  helped 
included  Joe  Klnnamey,  Karen  Jones, 
and  Mary  Duffy. 

I  participated  In  the  2  days  of  work- 
shops during  the  congressional  Easter 
recess.  From  the  many  experts  in  attend- 
ance, I  obtained  a  broader  understanding 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  gravity 
of  the  world's  food  problem. 

Because  the  symposium  dealt  with  a 
cosmic  issue,  I  Intend  to  share  the  dis- 
cussion with  my  colleagues.  I  shall  sub- 
mit a  different  facet  of  the  world  food 
crisis  each  day  as  It  unfolded  at  the  sym- 
posium. The  sequences  will  begin  after 
the  summer  recess  with  a  discussion  of 
the  "Grain  Reserve  Issue."  Here  is  the 
schedule : 

Symposium  on  the  World  Pood  Crisis 

Part  Two,  "Grain  Reserve  Issue,"  by 
Dr.  Robert  Rudd,  chairman  of  the  agri- 
cultural economics  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky;  Dr.  WlUard  Cochrane, 
agricultural  policy  expert  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota;  and  Bob  Wade,  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau. 

Part  Three,  "Land  Reform  Issues  in  the 
Developing  Countries,"  by  Dr.  Peter  Domer, 
agricultural  economist  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  former  head  of  the  Land 
Tenure  Center. 

Part    Pour,    International    Research    Cen- 
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ters  and  the  Green  Revolutlor ,"  by  Dr.  Co- 
lin  McClung,   Rockefeller  Fouidatlon. 

Part  Five.  "The  University  of  Kentucky 
in  Thailand,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Bimhart,  dean 
and  director  of  college  of  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky;  Dr.  Uussell  Bran- 
non,  agricultural  economist  at  I  he  University 
of  Kentucky;  Dr.  Lewis  Cochran,  vice  presi- 
dent for  academic  affairs  at  University  of 
Kentucky;  Dr.  Eldon  Smith,  dconomlc  ad- 
visor for  the  Thailand  project;  Dr.  Willis 
Grlffen,  director  of  University  of  Kentucky 
office  of  international  programs;  and  Dr. 
Herb  Massey,  former  chief  of  pirty  to  Thai- 
land project. 

Part  Six.  "Agronomy  and  Plant  Pathology 
Research  at  University  of  Kentucky," 
by  Dr.  Jack  Hlatt,  chairman,  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  agronomy  depart- 
ment; and  Dr.  Steve  Dlachun,  chairman  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  plaat  pathology 
department. 

Part  Seven,  "Agriculture  Engineering  and 
Animal  Science  Research  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,"  by  Dr.  John  Walker,  chairman 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky  agricultural 
engineering  department;  and  Dr.  James 
Kemp.  University  pf  Kentucky  animal  sci- 
ence department  and  president  of  the 
American  Meat  Science  Association. 

Part  Eight.  "Keynote  Addre^."  by  Phil 
Campbell,  former  Under  Secretory  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Part  Nine.  "Hunger:  Horror  or  Hoax?"  by 
Herbert  Waters,  president  of  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation;  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Pordham.  University  or  Kentucky 
nutrition  department; 

Part  Ten,  "Hunger:  Dlsease-Dlsaster-Dep 
rivatlon,"  by  Brennon  Jones,  representa- 
tive of  Bread  for  the  World:  ard  Dr.  Shel- 
don Simon,  University  of  Kentacky  poUtl 
cal  science  department. 

Part  Eleven,  "Hunger:  How  Mi  my  Can  We 
Feed?"  by  Dr.  Wayne  Davis.  Uaiverslty  of 
Kentucky  biology  department;  and  F'ank 
Ellis,  former  director  of  Title  II  of  PX.  480 
(Food  for  Peace). 

Part  Twelve,  "Keynote  Address. f  by  Senator 
Walter  "Dee"  Huddleston  of  Kintucky. 

Part  Thirteen,  "Hunger:  The  World  Pood 
Conference."  by  Dan  Shaughness; '.  AID  Pood 
for  Peace  Administrator,  formerl;  on  special 
assignment  for  planning  the  Uorld  Pood 
Conference. 
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Speal  :er 


Mr.   PRESSLER.  Mr. 
do  not  have  the  good  sense  to 
Job,  I  hope  President  Ford  _ 
thcrlty  and  calls  us  back.  It 
credible    and    unconscionable 
against   the   American   peopio 
Congress  to  start  a  1 -month 

This  Congress  has  not 
energy  blU — and  we  are  told 
wUl  jump  again  in  September 
shred  of  energy  legislation 
this  "do-nothing"  Congress 
simple  extension  of  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted  „, 
recess  on  a  rollcall  vote.  I  call 
majority  leadership — If  it  feel 
sponslblllty  to  the  American  . 
keep  the  Congress  In  session 
energy  program  which  will 
wind,  water,  and  solar  energy 
Also,  we  must  start  developl: 


ling 
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petroleum  reserves  as  vigorously  as  we 
have  been  developing  foreign  nations' 
reserves. 

When  Congress  is  not  in  session,  I  go 
home  to  hold  "grassroots  listening  meet- 
ings." But  I  know  from  past  experience 
that  I  will  be  deluged  with  this  question, 
"Why  aren't  you  Congressmen  back  in 
Washington  settling  the  energy  ques- 
tion?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  have  the 
good  sense  to  stay  on  the  job,  I  hope 
President  Ford  uses  his  authority  and 
calls  us  back. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  I  voted  "no"  on 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  I  conceptually 
support  in  an  attempt  to  force  Congress 
to  come  back  into  session  in  late  August. 
The  oil  lobby  wants  delay  while  farmers 
are  paying  higher  and  higher  gas  prices. 
The  measure  Is  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act — which  is  a  6-month 
extension  of  the  current  Allocations  Act. 
The  current  extension  will  run  out  on 
August  31. 

President  Ford  has  stated  he  will  veto 
the  act.  A  veto  during  a  recess  on  an  ex- 
tension that  will  run  out  during  that  re- 
cess should  constitutionally  force  the 
President  to  call  Congress  back.  Farmers, 
consumers,  truckers,  and  wage  earners 
are  entitled  to  an  energy  program.  Ex- 
tending the  current  emergency  alloca- 
tions another  6  months  means  6  months 
more  of  delay.  Let  us  in  Congress  bite 
the  bullet  and  make  a  decision  on  a  na- 
tional energy  policy.  If  we  continue  to 
wallow  along  with  the  current  legisla- 
tion— as  we  have  done  for  over  2  years — 
nothing  basic  will  be  done  to  resolve  the 
energy  problem. 

Even  though  I  continue  to  favor  keep- 
ing a  lid  on  gasoline  prices,  I  voted  "no" 
on  this  legislation  because  if  Congress  is 
ever  to  develop  an  energy  plan  it  should 
do  so  in  August.  The  great  oil  lobby 
wants  delay  and  no  action.  Those  oil 
companies  are  acting  at  the  expense  of 
family  farmers  and  others  who  must  use 
gasoline  in  their  day-to-day  work.  It  is 
time  to  force  some  action. 

Furthermore,  I  doubt  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  gasoline — there  is  much 
prlce-nxing— but  not  a  shortage.  Unless 
there  is  a  genuine  shortage,  the  Alloca- 
tion Act  is  a  charade  and  a  delaying 
tactic. 
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quires  basic  uniformity  of  insurance 
plans  throughout  the  Nation.  Individual 
States  are  criticized  for  failing  to  enact 
workable  no-fault  plans. 

Many  people  believe  no-fault  insur- 
ance is  a  legal  necessity.  They  also  cite 
examples  of  drastlcsOly  reduced  pre- 
mlums  as  a  result  of  State  no-fault 
plans.  Supporters  point  to  a  reduction 
of  accident  lawsuits  and  faster  settle- 
ment of  claims  as  distinct  advantages. 

In  contrast,  opponents  of  national 
no-fault  Insurance  insist  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  intervene 
Such  policies,  they  claim,  should  be  left 
solely  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  individual 
States.  They  believe  this  approach  per- 
mits experimentation  and  allows  a  plan 
to  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 
The  question  remains — should  a  Fed- 
eral plsui  be  nationwide  in  scope  or 
merely  set  minimum  standards,  similar 
to  what  was  done  to  control  pollution 
imder  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  latest  no-fault  bill  is  S.  354,  the 
National  Standards  No-Fault  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  which  was  over- 
hauled in  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  reported  out  on  July  15. 

This  bill  compromises  between  an  aU- 
encompassing  Federal  plan  and  the 
minimum  standards  approach.  National 
standards  would  be  established  for  each 
State  to  meet  or  exceed.  Administration 
and  regulation  of  the  insurance  industry 
would  remain  the  State's  responsibility. 
When  a  State  fails  to  enact  a  plan,  an 
alternative  Federal  no-fault  plan  would 
go  into  effect. 

The  proposed  standards  provide  rea- 
sonable medical  and  rehabilitation  ex- 
penses to  accident  victims,  wage  losses 
up  to  $15,000,  and  death  benefits.  They 
also  permit  lawsuits  for  losses  not  covered 
under  a  State  no-fault  program. 

The  merits  and  drawbacks  of  S.  354 
remain  to  be  road-tested  before  the  full 
House  and  Senate. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  proponents 
and  opponents  of  additional  Federal  pro- 
grams are  on  another  collision  course 

this  one  involving  a  national  no-fault 
auto  Insurance  plan. 

Advocates  of  Federal  legislation  in  this 
field  surfaced  in  1968,  following  a  study 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  concluded  existing  auto  insurance 
programs  resulted  in  uneven  and  in- 
efficiently distributed  compensation. 

Supporters  contend  the  nature  of  motor 
vehicle  travel  In  the  United  States  re- 


HON.  LES  AoCOIN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  recent  months 
about  the  issue  of  deregulating  transpor- 
tation. The  need  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  economic  regulation  of 
transportation  and  Government  bu- 
reaucracy generally  Is  discussed  in  a 
thoughtful  editorial  published  Tuesday, 
July  22,  in  the  Daily  Astorian. 

I  call  the  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to  consider 
carefully  the  views  it  presents: 
Examine  It  Closelt 

Much  has  been  written  about  It  since  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  recently  proposed 
that  both  the  public  and  air  carriers  might 
be  better  served  by  re-regulation  of  the  car- 
riers. I.es8  attention  has  been  given  to  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ease  its  regulations  of  motor  freight 
carriers. 


Whether  you  are  for  or  against  deregula- 
tion both  of  these  proposals  should  be  con- 
sidered within  the  same  framework.  CAB 
and  ICC  regulations  were  established  and 
are  enforced  to  protect  the  public.  So  the 
basic  Judgment  to  be  made  is  whether  the 
public  would  be  better  served  if  regulations 
were  removed  or  loosened. 

The  regulatory  agencies  set  rates  which 
carriers  can  charge  at  levels  which  will  pro- 
vide them  a  fair  return.  That  is  essential 
to  maintaining  a  network  of  transportation. 
Of  greater  Importance  is  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies' function  as  guarantor  of  service.  They 
determine  where  service  shall  be  provided 
and  make  the  decision  when  a  carrier  re- 
quests to  discontinue  serving. 

That  function  is  of  great  importance  to 
small  communities.  The  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carriers 
A'soolatlon.  speaking  recently  about  de-regu- 
lation, said,  "The  more  important  consider- 
ation, to  which  none  of  the  publicity  sup- 
porting de-regulatlon  addresses  itself,  is  the 
effect  that  the  various  proposals  will  have 
upon  communities,  pwjlnts  and  places  located 
beyond  major  metroiwlitan  areas  and  upon 
American  business,  both  large  and  small, 
which  has  located  its  plants  outside  of  major 
metropolitan  areas,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  adequate  and  reliable  transportation 
service  would  be  available." 

If  de-regulatlon  were  carried  to  the  ulti- 
mate there  would  be  great  rush  to  abandon 
marginal  markets. 

We  have  seen  an  example  of  this  under 
regulation.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
permitted  Hughes  Alrwest,  which  began  as 
a  regional  carrier  serving  a  network  of  small 
communities,  to  completely  change  its  pat- 
tern of  service.  It  has  rapidly  shed  itself  of 
all  marginal  markets  and  has  converted  to 
more  profitable,  long  haul  service  between 
populous  markets.  There  would  be  much 
more  of  that  If  the  CAB  de-regulated  to  the 
extent  that  some  of  its  advisers  are  pro- 
po-lng. 

Regular  readers  of  this  page  know  how 
exasperated  this  editor  becomes  with  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  growth  of  government. 
But  he  does  not  propose  to  throw  every- 
thing out.  It  would  be  diflBcult  for  our  society 
to  avoid  civil  war  if  all  the  regulations  Im- 
posed by  government  were  abandoned. 

We  cite  the  regulation  of  transportation 
as  an  example  because  de-regulatlon  of  it 
would  be  .so  threatening  to  all  who  live  in 
such  isolated  areas  as  the  Lower  Columbia. 


SENIORS'  MEANS  TEST:  MORE  HARM 
THAN  GOOD 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  197 S 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other blow  is  being  dealt  to  the  Integrity 
of  our  older  Americans  and  to  their  fight 
to  remain  self-reliant  and  community 
active. 

In  1974,  Congress  approved  title  XX  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  home- 
and  community-based  care  services.  The 
law  was  termed  "groundbreaking"  and 
a  "historic  new  experiment  launched  to 
increase  citizen  participation  in  commu- 
nity projects."  Although  It  was  our  intent 
to  increase  community  participation,  the 
outcome  of  the  October  1  implementation 
of  title  XX  will  be  to  place  excessively 
harsh,  unnecessary,  and  degrading  lim- 
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itations  on  senior  citizen  eligibility  for 
community  programs. 

Because  title  XX  regulations  require 
seniors  to  submit  to  means  tests  to  deter- 
mine senior  center  eligibility,  thousands 
of  older  Americans  who  currently  partici- 
pate in  senior  center  activities  will  be 
disqualified  because  their  incomes  exceed 
the  cutofif  point.  Many  of  these  seniors 
have  been  performing  voluntarily  the  es- 
sential administrative  duties  of  the  cen- 
ters. Moreover,  thousands  of  elderly  per- 
sons who  would  be  eligible  under  the 
means  test  will  be  unwilling  to  partici- 
pate in  these  programs  if  they  are  forced 
to  submit  to  extensive  financial  scrutiny. 
This  would  lead  to  the  closing  of  numer- 
ous centers  with  the  denial  of  activities 
to  countless  additional  senior  citizens. 

The  title  XX  regulations  are  divisive 
and  threaten  to  destroy  much  of  the  good 
senior  centers  have  done.  The  emphasis 
on  income  determinations  is  inappro- 
priate and  without  justification.  The 
services  of  senior  centers,  including  be- 
ing part  of  a  community,  avoiding  need- 
less institutionalization  and  encouraging 
self-sufficiency,  cannot  be  purchased  for 
any  amotmt  of  money. 

In  addition  to  their  devastating  social 
impact,  these  Federal  rules  are  imad- 
ministrable.  Programs  that  already  are 
understaffed  are  to  be  given  less  funds 
than  they  had  last  year,  but  center  direc- 
tors will  be  asked  to  administer  a  whole 
new  business  of  income  tests  and  fees 
while  being  denied  the  services  of  count- 
less volunteers  who  currently  assist  them. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  maintaining 
the  present  process  of  group  eligibility 
determination  is  more  costly  than  the  use 
of  the  individual  means  tests.  In  fact, 
the  administrative  costs  of  implementing 
title  XX  regulations  are  likely  to  be  far 
greater  than  any  conceivable  savings 
which  might  result  from  mandatory  in- 
dividual means  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  impact  and 
economic  inefficiency  makes  title  XX 
regulations,  as  they  stand  now,  bad  legis- 
lation. For  this  reason,  19  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  with  me  today  in 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  allow 
States  to  waive  individual  means  tests  for 
predominantly  low-income  groups  of 
senior  citizens.  This  measure  also  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  limits-  to  6  in- 
stead of  3  months  the  frequency  or  re- 
certiflcation  of  all  participants  in  pro- 
grams covered  by  title  XX. 

The  existing  requirement  that  recerti- 
fication  for  eligibility  be  required  on  a 
quarterly  basis  is  "totally  unrealistic  and 
imreasonable"  and  woiUd  cost  an  esti- 
mated $39.5  million  a  year  to  administer 
In  New  York  State  alone. 

Senators  Javits  and  Buckley,  along 
with  22  colleagues,  have  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  is 
not  a  Democratic  bill  nor  is  it  a  New 
York  bill;  it  is  legislation  for  every  Amer- 
ican. One  day,  every  one  of  us  will  be 
faced  with  the  same  situation  as  our 
senior  citizens  today.  This  bUl  has  the 
strong  support  of  such  national  organi- 
zations as  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  and  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Aging. 

Cosponsors  of  this  bill  are: 
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List  of  Cosponsors 

Bella  S.  Abzug,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham,  James  J.  Delaney,  Thomas 
J.  Downey,  Benjamin  C.  Gllman,  Elizabeth 
Holtzman,  Prank  Horton,  Jack  P.  Kemp,  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch. 

Norman  P.  Lent,  Matthew  F.  McHugh, 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  Peter  A.  Peyser,  Charles 
B.  Rangel,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  James  H. 
Scheuer,  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  William  P. 
Walsh,  Leo  C.  Zeferettl. 


GOODBY    'SANGE" 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
with  an  odd  mixture  of  sadness  and  joy,  I 
must  bid  an  official  goodby  to  a  trusted 
and  valued  friend,  the  most  senior  mem- 
ber of  my  staff.  Bill  Sangiovanni.  Sad- 
ness, because  the  void  will  be  impossible 
to  fill;  but  with  a  strong  sense  of  joy 
since  I  am  secure  in  the  knowledge  he 
will  continue  to  work  with  and  assist  all 
of  those  in  need — the  guiding  hallmark 
of  his  life. 

In  the  6  years  he  has  been  with  me, 
he  has  filled  every  role  imaginable  from 
"Congressman"  in  residence  to  spiritual 
adviser.  Although  he  has  never  held  elec- 
tive office,  he  is  known  far  and  wide  as 
"the  Senator" — many,  in  fact,  believe  it 
to  be  an  actual  title — and  by  others — his 
legion  of  friends — as  "Sange." 

In  my  experience  in  Congress,  I  have 
found,  as  most  of  us  know,  that  this  pro- 
fession attracts  people  of  unique  qualities 
and  extraordinary  talent.  Certainly, 
Sange  can  be  easily  numbered  among 
these  as  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
our  Founding  Fathers  envisioned  as  a 
servant  of  the  people.  Whatever  the 
cause,  as  long  as  it  was  just,  his  efforts 
would  be  untiring,  and  almost  miracu- 
lously, he  would  produce  countless  num- 
bers of  volimteers,  seemingly  out  of  thin 
air. 

I  should  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  his 
work  has  not  been  limited  to  Fairfield 
County's  Fourth  Congressional  District 
for  he  has  known  Presidents,  Presidential 
candidates,  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. But,  as  is  his  way,  be  you  President 
or  pauper,  Sanges  approach  is  the  same 
for  he  deals  with  everyone  on  the  basis 
of  kindness  and  human  dignity,  liberally 
seasoned  with  an  outrageous  sense  of 
humor.  Sange  would  want  me  to  point 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  that  instance 
alone  is  he  "tainted"  with  liberalism. 

His  departure,  in  my  view,  is  not  just 
personal — for  it  affects  every  Member  of 
this  House — for  by  simply  being  who  he 
is,  he  has  increased  and  enhanced  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  have  known  him. 

In  his  close  to  20  years  of  political  ac- 
tivity, he  has  often  preached  the  "Uth 
Commandment  of  Politics" — never  speak 
ill  of  your  own.  In  reality,  however,  his 
actual  domain  has  been  the  Second  Com- 
mandment of  God  for  the  love  of  one's 
neighbor  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  his  way. 
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BREAKING  BREAD 
THE  SOVIETS 


CVTTH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASH^ROOK 

OF    OHIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESHNTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1,  WTS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Spedker.  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  Soviet  wpeat  deal  Is 
growing  if  recent  news  accounts  are  a 
true  indication.  On  July  24  ^^headline  in 
the  New  York  Times  read:  "  3ock  Work- 
ers Vote  To  Refuse  To  Load  <  Jrain  Going 
to  Soviet." 

On  July  29  the  People  and  Business 
colunm  of  the  New  York  Tines  carried 
this  headline:  "Dairymen  S<  ore  Sale  of 
Grain." 

And  today,  August  1.  the  Washington 
Post  ran  another  story  reporting  more 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  d(ial:  "Labor 
Backs  Blocking  of  Soviet  Giain." 

My  colleagues  will  remember  the  dis- 
astrous 1972  Soviet  grain  sale  which 
contributed  to  the  Inflation  c  isis  at  that 
time  and  which  affected  mosi  families  in 
America.  These  newsstories  indicate  that 
diverse  groups  of  citizens  are  way  ahead 
of  our  Government  in  anticipating  the 
possibility  of  similar  disastrous  conse- 
quences from  the  current  wheat  sale. 

It  would  seem  advisable  f c  r  Members 
of  Congress  to  feel  the  pulse  o  f  their  con- 
stituents on  this  issue  durln  j  the  sum- 
mer recess. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  the   ;hree  items 
mentioned  above: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Ju  y  24,  1975] 

Dock  Workers  Vote  To  Refus  e  To  Load 

0«AIN  OOINC  TO  SOVn  T 

Miami,  July  23.— Represental  Ives  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
voted  today  to  refuse  to  load  A  nerican  and 
Canadian  grain  on  ships  destlne(  1  for  the  So- 
viet Union.  They  Indicated  ttat  the  ban 
would  be  lifted  'if  the  interests  ( if  the  Amer- 
ican pubhc  are  adequately  protected." 

A  resolution  approving  the  refusal  was 
passed  unanimously  at  the  union's  annual 
convention  by  representatives  of  132,000 
Canadian  and  American  dock  wa  rkers  on  the 
East  and  Oulf  Coasts. 

West  Coast  longshoremen  indicated  today 
that  they  would  not  go  along  wll  h  the  move. 
"Our  policy  is  to  encourage  tw)-way  trade 
between  Russia,  China  and  the  United 
States."  said  Ed  Anderson,  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen and  Warehousemen's  Union  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Seittle  local. 
"Well  load  any  grain  ships  com  ng  here." 

The  president  of  the  I.L.A.  w(s  given  the 
authority  to  Uft  the  policy  if  'tlie  interests 
of  the  American  public  are  adec  uately  nro- 
tected." 

The  resolution  passed  today  sj  Id.  In  part : 
"The  American  people  have  oily  recently 
recovered  from  the  disastrous  griln  deals  of 
1972  In  which  the  Soviet  Unlcn  obtained 
American  grain  at  bargain  prlciis  .  .  .  and 
resulting  in  sharply  increased  pices  In  the 
American  market." 

All  IX.A.  locals  were  directed  t  >  honor  the 
policy  not  to  load  any  of  the  estimated  9.8 
million  tons  of  wheat,  corn  and  barley  that 
United  States  companies  have  wld  to  the 
Russians  in  agreements  announced  so  far 
this  year. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Bi  itz  has  said 
that  the  sale  would  Increase  Am(  rlcan  grain 
prices  only  nomlnallj. 

The  I.L.A.  president,  Thomas  )V  Oleason 
said   that   union   officials   would   study   the 
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effects  of  the  grain  sales  before  decided 
whether  to  allow  the  grain  to  be  loaded  &3 
planned  in  September  or  October. 

""If  we  do  stop  it — and  I  hope  we  won't 
have  to — well  have  the  support  we'll  need," 
he  added. 

Rex  Cozad,  Kansas  Wheat  Commission  ad- 
ministrator, said  of  the  union's  position: 

"They're  going  to  hurt  the  American 
farmer  by  not  loading  ships,  but  they're  not 
going  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living  one 
cent.  There's  4  cents  worth  of  wheat  In  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  If  the  farmer  gave  the  wheat 
to  millers,  the  price  of  bread  wouldn't 
change  a  bit." 

He  said  that  three  of  every  five  bushels  of 
wheat  grown  by  American  farmers  must  be 
exported  each  year,  or  farmers  would  soon 
produce  a  grain  glut  that  would  bankrupt 
growers  and  force  cutbacks  in  production. 

"We  have  the  wheat  to  spare,  and  we've  got 
to  find  a  market  for  It,"  he  said.  "The  long- 
shoremen are  missing  the  point  entirely." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1975) 

Daistmen  Score  Sale  or  Grain 
Grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  a 
t>oon  to  farmers  but  a  financial  headache  for 
dairymen  who  blame  them  for  raising  feed 
grain  prices.  This  was  a  main  part  of  widely 
differing  views  on  effects  of  the  recent  large 
exports  expressed  yesterday  by  the  head  of  a 
dairymen's  group,  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture official  and  a  Florida  Senator. 

In  Thornton,  Colo.,  Tom  Camerlo,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mountain  Empire  Dairymen's 
Association,  said  that  the  Soviet  wheat  sales 
might  be  fine  for  the  grain  farmers,  but  were 
proving  a  kind  of  "last  straw"  for  many 
dairymen. 

He  said  that  higher  feed  costs,  resulting 
In  part  from  the  Soviet  grain  buying,  and 
other  growing  costs  of  operations  were  forc- 
ing a  large  number  of  dairymen  to  sell  their 
mUk  herds  and  get  out  of  the  business.  He 
noted  also  that  environmental  protection 
regulations  and  Government  decisions  allow- 
ing more  Imports  of  cheese  and  powdered 
milk  had  squeezed  dairy  operations.  Mr. 
Camerlo  added  that  since  June  1,  15  mem- 
bers of  his  association  had  sold  their  herds. 
Meanwhile,  In  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo., 
Kenneth  Prick,  the  Agriculture  Department 
official,  lauded  the  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  part  of  a  process  by  which  "farm 
exports  help  pay  for  our  imported  oil."  Mr. 
Prick  Is  administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Colorado  Farm  Bureau, 
he  admonished  critics  of  the  recent  wheat 
sales  with  the  comment  that  they  "should 
consider  that  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  a 
record  wheat  crop  this  year." 

The  crop,  he  said,  should  total  "Just  under 
2.2  billion  bushels,"  compared  with  last 
year's  1.7  billion -bushel  yield.  And,  with 
domestic  wheat  needs  only  800  million  bush- 
els, he  noted,  "that  means  we  will  have  about 
1.4  billion  for  export — a  hefty  plus  to  our 
trade  balance"  and  an  offset  to  oil  import 
costs. 

Seeking  something  of  a  limit  on  the  con- 
troversy. Senator  Richard  Stone  called  on 
Secretary  of  Agricultxire  Earl  L.  Butz  to  pro- 
hibit any  more  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  without  prior  review  by  Congress. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butz.  the  Florida  Demo- 
crat reminded  the  Secretary  that  he  had  told 
a  Congressional  group  on  July  11  that  10 
mUllon  metric  tons  was  "the  upper  range 
of  our  estimates"  of  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  sales  now  have  reached  9  8  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  Mr.  Stone  noted. 

Since  Mr.  Butz's  testimony  he  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  need  19  million  metric  tons,  about 
equivalent  to  the  large  1972  sales.  Senator 
Stone  observed   In  his  letter. 

There  are  36.7  bushels  in  one  metric  ton 
of  wheat. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  i,  1975, 
Labor  Backs  Blocking  or  Soviet  Qbain 
CmcAoo,    July   31.— With   flour   prices  on 
the  rise,  the  APL-CIO  gave  its  formal  back 
Ing  today  to  a  threat  by  maritime  unions  to 
block    the   shipment   of   Soviet   grain  pur 
abases,     caUed     by     federation     President 
Meany,  a  "rlpoff  of  the  American  taxpayer  " 

In  a  resolution  adopted  during  its  Execu 
tlve  Council  meeting,  the  AFL-Cio  said  it 
wants  solid  assurance  from  the  Ford  ad 
ministration  that  the  grain  sale  will 
not  drive  up  consumer  prices  or  create 
domestic  shortage. 

"We  are  saying  to  the  administration  and 
Congress:  "We  want  protection  and  if  we 
don't  get  It  we're  going  to  try  to  protect 
ourselves  in  the  only  way  we  know  how" 
Meany  said.  "We  don't  think  the  American 
people  should  be  suckeirs  in  this  thing." 

At  a  news  conference  after  the  council 
meeting,  Meany  said  two  of  the  nation's 
largest  food  processors — General  Mills  and 
MulUfood— raised  flour  prices  Wednesday  by 
$1.60  a  hundredweight,  and  charged  that 
Agriculture  Seoretary  Earl  L.  Butz  "deceived 
the  American  people." 

Butz  has  said  that  the  anticipated  Urge 
grain  harvest  this  year  made  It  unlikely  that 
sales  to  the  Soviets  would  have  a  signlfloant 
effect  on  V3.  prices.  However,  Treasury  Sec- 
retary William  E.  Simon  said  Wednesday 
that  the  administration  was  still  trying  to 
learn  how  much  grain  the  Soviets  Intend  to 
buy,  and  Indicated  that  there  would  be  a 
limit  on  sales  beyond  Which  the  United 
States  wUl  not  go.  He  acknowledged  that  do- 
mestic prices  could  be  affected. 


FIRST  NAVAL  SEA  CADET  CORPS 
WEDDING 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  first  Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps  Military  wedding  in 
history  will  be  held  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Hampshire  later 
this  month. 

On  this  joyous  occasion  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Tanguay,  Jr., 
Judith  Terese,  will  be  wed  to  Lieutenant 
f  Junior  Grade)  Albert  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
third  of  August  1975,  at  10  o'clock  at  St. 
Edmond   Church   In   Manchester,  N.H. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  Albert  and  Judith  a 
memorable  wedding  day  as  well  as  the 
love,  health,  and  happiness  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  pay  tribute  to  this  historic  oc- 
casion because  it  is  the  first  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  wedding  in  history,  and  be- 
cause since  its  inception  in  the  19b0's  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  has  had  a  fine 
record  of  providing  the  U.S.  Navy  with 
high  quality  oflScers. 

The  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  has  6.000 
sea  cadets  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17  in  over  150  units  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  cadets  attend 
classes  in  naval  history,  customs,  and 
traditions,  and  participate  in  a  rigorous 
"mini-boot  camp"  training  program 
which  includes  visits  to  U.S.  naval  bases. 
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Selected  cadets  are  invited  to  participate 
in  an  international  exchange  program. 
After  their  training  many  cadets  enlist 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  serve  our  Nation 
with  valor  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  First  Congressional 
District  is  proud  to  be  the  site  of  this 
important  event  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  I  would  like  to  wish  Albert  and 
Judith  Chase  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
years  ahead. 


RIPPING  OFF  THE  STUDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's guaranteed  student  loan  program 
In  1965,  private  vocational,  business,  and 
correspondence  schools  have  been  receiv- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  loans. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  educationally 
substandard,  or  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  or  closing  down  midway 
through  the  educational  year,  or  engag- 
ing in  fraudulent  advertising  and  promo- 
tional practices.  A  number  of  them  have 
used  Federal  loan  money  to  pay  off  their 
operating  debts. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  become  a 
giant  collection  agency,  chasing  after 
student  borrowers  who  defaulted  on  their 
loans  because  they  received  no  education- 
al benefits  or  jobs  the  schools  promised 
them.  Many  schools  have  folded  half- 
way through  the  school  year  and  refused 
to  return  the  loan  money. 

As  in  the  scandal-ridden  HUD  pro- 
grams, a  well-intentioned  congressional 
mandate  has,  through  carelessness  and 
mismanagement,  left  a  trail  of  innocent 
victims,  enriched  enterprising  education- 
al entrepeneurs,  held  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment up  to  justified  ridicule  and 
wasted  scarce  public  funds. 

Jean  Carper  details  this  situation  In 
the  July  19.  1975,  issue  of  the  Nation 
and  proposes  congressional  remedies.  I 
Insert  this  article  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Ripping  Orr  thx  Studkmts 
(By  Jean  Carper) 

Taking  out  a  federally  Insured  student  loan 
for  a  private  vocational  school  Is  a  little  Uke 
buying  a  vacuvun  cleaner  or  a  used  car — or 
BO  David  Bayer,  former  director  of  the  loan 
program  for  the  VS.  Office  of  Education, 
once  told  me.  If  the  education  Is  a  lemon,  it's 
too  bad.  The  student  can't  get  his  money 
back  and  be  must  pay  off  the  loan.  If  he 
doesn't,  the  bank  which  made  the  loan  will 
pursue  him,  and  If  that  falls,  the  loan  wUl 
be  turned  over  for  collection  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  O.E.  now  has  about  136  collection 
agents  stationed  throughout  the  country, 
ready  and  waiting. 

Legally,  the  federal  government  has  every 
right  to  collect  these  loans.  In  fact,  under 
the  Federal  Claims  and  Collections  Act,  says 
Maury  Tansey,  chief  of  O  JI.'s  claims  and  col- 
lection branch,  the  Office  of  Education  has  no 
choice  but  to  ti7  to  collect  them.  But  morally 
there  is  a  serious  question  about  the  federal 
government  collecting  loans  on  which  O.E. 
officials  knew  or  suspected  at  the  time  of 
underwriting  were  going  to  schools  that  of- 
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fered  substandard  education,  engaged  in  de- 
ceptive practices  and  were  financially  un- 
stable. Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  former  commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has 
said  of  commercial  lenders  who  make  bad 
loans  and  then  collect  on  them:  "It  may  be 
legally  right,  but  is  it  morally  right?"  The 
same  question  applies  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

It  was  no  secret  to  public  officials  that 
many  of  these  loans  were  for  vocational 
schools  that  were  unsound.  Yet  O.E.  carried 
the  schools  on  its  list  of  Institutions  ap- 
proved for  loans.  And  in  the  end  only  the 
students  are  left  to  suffer.  The  schools  get 
their  money  from  the  banks  making  the 
loans.  The  banks  get  their  money  back  either 
from  the  students  or  from  O.E.,  which  is  ob- 
ligated to  pay  off  defaulted  student  loans. 
Now,  O.E.  is  going  after  the  students  to  get 
Its  money  back — for  education  that  In  many 
cases  was  worthless.  O.E.,  since  the  inception 
of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  In 
1965,  has  paid  off  $161  million  in  claims 
against  defaulting  students,  most  of  them 
proprietary  school  students.  O.E.  now  has 
250,000  accounts  up  for  collection  and  is  tak- 
ing In  $500,000  a  month  imder  a  new  stepped- 
up  collection  program. 

There  Is  no  "forgiveness"  of  the  loans,  ac- 
cording to  Tansey.  The  students  must  pay — 
even  though  their  education  did  not  suit 
them  for  employment,  they  dropped  out  and 
couldn't  get  tuition  refunds,  or  their  school 
collapsed  in  midterm.  O.E.'s  position  is  set 
out  In  a  letter  sent  to  a  student  whose  busi- 
ness school  died  halfway  through  his  educa- 
tion: "In  Insuring  the  loan  of  private  funds 
by  a  lender  to  a  student  borrower,  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  and  does  not  guarantee  that 
the  school  chosen  and  contracted  with  by 
the  student  will  perform  fully  on  its  contract 
or  other  agreement  with  the  student.  Nor 
does  it  guarantee  that  the  school  will  stay 
in  business  or  that  a  student  will  gain  the 
full  benefits  of  the  course  or  courses  for 
which  enrolled." 

O.E.,  in  other  words,  disclaims  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  student's  plight.  However, 
there  Is  much  evidence  that  O.E.  has  been 
seriously  negligent  In  Insuring  these  loans. 
In  fact,  if  It  were  a  commercial  lender,  a 
court  case  could  be  made  that  its  prior 
knowledge  was  so  great  In  many  Instances 
that  the  loan  obligation  should  be  broken. 
Increasingly,  courts  are  holding  that  a  com- 
mercial lender  cannot  hide  behind  legal  pre- 
tense of  Innocence  or  ignorance  when  in  fact 
it  did  know,  or  even  should  have  known,  that 
the  loans  it  made  were  unsound  or  tainted 
with  fraud.  One  Judge  has  called  the  "holder- 
in-due-course"  doctrine  behind  which  lend- 
ers try  to  hide,  a  "mask  for  fraud." 

Since  O.E.  Is  not  a  commercial  lender,  It 
Is  Immune  to  such  legal  niceties.  StUl  there 
Is  a  parallel  between  O.E.  and  the  buyers  of 
faulty  commercial  paper.  O.E.  officials,  like 
some  of  their  private  lender  counterparts, 
bad  to  be  nearly  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  not 
to  know  that  the  loans  for  vocational  schools 
they  were  Insuring  were  questionable.  There 
Is  plenty  of  evidence  that:  deception  in  re- 
cruiting was  prevalent;  educational  quality 
was  often  substandard;  students  dropped  out 
at  appalling  rates;  many  schools  refuse  to 
give  dropouts  legitimate  refunds  for  unused 
tuition;  some  schools  were  financially  un- 
stable; students  who  were  graduated  couldn't 
get  Jobs  because  their  schooling  didn't 
qualify  them  or  few  such  Jobs  existed. 

The  evidence  comes  from  student  com- 
plaints to  O.E.,  from  O.E.'s  own  investigators 
and  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
FTC,  now  winding  up  nationwide  hearings 
to  establish  the  need  for  new  rules  to  regu- 
late private  vocational  schools,  has  compUed 
an  Impressive  record  of  student  exploitation. 
In  Boston,  Mew  York  and  California,  the  FTC 
has  used,  or  plans  to  use,  as  witnesses  stu- 
dents who  are  now  O.E.'s  collection  targets. 
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But  O.E.  Is  so  ashamed  of  Its  complicity  that, 
before  releasing  the  lists  of  defaulted  stu- 
dents to  the  FTC,  Its  officials  insisted  the 
FTC  not  Identify  the  students  as  O.E. -in- 
sured loan  recipients,  or  use  the  names  In 
any  way  that  would  embarrass  O.E.  Perhaps 
these  officials  felt  the  Irony  In  using  O.E.'s 
information  to  try  to  clean  up  a  national 
scandal  that  has  long  been  subsidized  by 
O.E. 

The  FTC  has  consistently  investigated  and 
Issued  complaints  and  cease-and-desist 
orders  against  the  same  schools  that  were 
receiving  federally  Insured  loan  money.  FTC 
officials  tell  me  they  now  have  five  of  the 
largest  correspondence  schools  and  about 
twenty  large  residential  schools  under  pri- 
vate Investigation  for  possible  deceptive 
practices.  Most  of  these  schools  are  in  O.E.'s 
federally  Insured  student  loan  (FISL)  pro- 
gram. 

A  1972  confidential  report  from  the  FTC's 
Kansas  City  regional  office  revealed  wide- 
spread waste  and  misconduct  among  voca- 
tional schools  receiving  FISL  funds.  Por 
example,  the  Technical  Education  Corpora- 
tion, doing  bu.slness  in  seventeen  states,  en- 
rolled 4,936  persons  in  1971  and  graduated 
only  250.  Weaver  Airline  Personnel  School 
in  Kansas  City,  according  to  the  FTC  report. 
In  1971  enrolled  15,000  students,  graduated 
2,000,  and  of  those  only  102  could  get  Jobs 
connected  with  the  airlines.  At  the  time,  the 
school  was  under  an  FTC  assurance  of  vol- 
untary compliance  for  deceptive  practices. 
Yet  it  was  heavily  subsidized  by  guaranteed 
student  loans,  and  the  following  year  O.E. 
still  approved  nearly  $200,000  In  student 
loans  for  Weaver. 

At  the  time  of  the  FTC's  report,  Atlantic 
Schools,  a  correspondence  school  based  In 
Kansas  City,  was  under  a  1964  consent  or- 
der to  stop  deceptive  practices  and  was  being 
sued  by  the  Justice  Department  tor  $90,000 
in  civil  penalties  for  violation  of  the  order. 
Nevertheless,  it  remained  in  O.E.'8  good  graces 
and  was  not  removed  from  the  eligible  list 
untU  Jtine  1974 — and  then  only  because  the 
school  closed.  Control  Data,  Inc.,  a  giant 
data-processing  school  charged  by  the  FTC  in 
1973  with  an  assortment  of  misleading  prac- 
tices, has  over  the  years  received  about  $40 
million  in  federally  insured  student  loans. 
Career  Academy,  also  charged  In  1973  by  the 
FTC  with  "misrepresentation  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  training,  availability  of  place- 
ment. Jobs  in  the  field  and  qualifications 
required  for  admission,"  received  $4.3  mil- 
lion in  federally  insured  loan  money. 

The  truth  is  that  the  schools,  with  their 
fast-talking  salesmen,  were  reaping  a  federal 
bonanza  and  leaving  Innocent  students  to 
pick  up  the  bill. 

Some  cases  from  O.E.'8  own  files  show  that 
the  agency  continued  to  approve  student 
loans  long  after  It  had  reason  to  suspect 
something  was  amiss  at  the  school. 

•  •  •  •  • 

International  Business  Academy,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  That  this  school,  which  pur- 
ported to  teach  by  mall  a  variety  of  skills — 
Including  writing,  auditing,  court  reporting 
and  motel  management — was  a  known  scan- 
dal in  CE.'s  Dallas  office.  Is  evident  In  memos 
from  Leo  Hatten,  then  Dallas'  Insured  loans 
officer.  Hatten  discovered  that  the  school's 
salesmen  were  signing  up  "anybody  they 
could  find"  in  low-income  housing  areas — 
people  without  money  or  Jobs,  on  welfare, 
with  no  qualifications  for  study  or  promise 
of  employment — and  then  selling  the  loan 
notes  to  banks  which  accepted  them  blindly, 
counting  on  Uncle  Sam  to  ball  them  out  If 
the  notes  bounced.  Hatten  also  suspected 
some  shenanigans,  perhaps  kickbacks,  to  one 
or  more  of  the  banks.  He  found  that  high 
school  flunk-outs  who  could  barely  read  or 
write  were  being  signed  up  to  train  as  execu- 
tive secretaries  and  court  reporters.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  loans  were  "very  high  risk," 
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and  Dallas  did  put  a  "hold"  or  approval  or 
tbe  loaos  In  M&s  1973 — after  tbje  school  had 
made  off  with  >135,0OO  In  loan  (noney. 

Western  Technical   College,  Denver,  Colo. 
Students  at  this  residential  trad#  school  were 
caught  In  a  behind-the-scenes  struggle  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  keep 
the  school  alive  with  the  help  of  {o.E.  A  series 
of  letters  from  SBA  to  OX.,  begl^inlng  March 
2,    1970,   suggests    the   SBA   woild   hold   off 
foreclosure  on  Western  Tech  If  oil.  continued 
to  shore  up  the  school  with  FISL  loans.  SBA 
officials  called  O.E.  support  "crl^cal,"  and  It 
appears  that  O.E.  went  along  (^plte  grave 
concerns.  According  to  a  memo  \n  November 
1070,  OJB.  knew  the  school  was  iklng  current 
student  loan  money  to  pay  off  PBA  Install- 
ments and  had  spent  more  than  l$45,000  stu- 
dent-refund money  for  operating  expenses. 
The  memo  also  notes  Western  "^ech  officials 
were  Illegally  trying  to  sell  student  loaa  ap- 
plications to  pay  off  expenses;  tHat  the  state 
licensing    bureau,    considering  Ithe    school 
"technically  bankrupt,"  had  only  provision- 
ally renewed  Its  license,  and  tl^t  the  fac- 
ulty was  in  open  revolt  becau^  It  hadn't 
been  paid  for  six  weeks.  Finally  In  March 
1971,   the   SBA   did   foreclose,   precipitating 
the  school's  collapse.  About  13)0  students 
with  federally  Insured  loans  had  their  edu- 
cation abruptly  terminated,  and  O.E.  subse- 
quently paid  off  $693,970  In  default  claims. 
Regardless  of  CE.'s  svisplclons    knowledge 
or    inaction,    students    at    these    and    other 
proprietary  schools  must  pay  bac  i  their  fed- 
erally insured  loans.  The  loans  were  for  a 
maximum  of  (1,500   (the  maxlrsum  Is  now 
$2,600)  plus  7  per  cent  annual  Interest.  Many 
who  attended  the  schools,  their  d  earns  shat- 
tered, are  now  unemployed  or  on  i  irelfare,  and 
their  debt  may  drag  on  for  years.  It's  O.E.'s 
policy  to  try  to  collect  at  least  $J  0  a  month, 
but  according  to  Oene  Kelly,  Jr.,  collections 
manager  for  CE.'s  New  York  regional  ofBce, 
it  accepts  as  little  as  »3  to  $5  a  mo  ith — "any- 
thing to  keep  the  person  paying.'  Letters  to 
O.E.  show  that  many  are  bitter  ar  d  hopeless, 
worse  off  both  economically  and  ( motlonally 
than  they  were  before  they  accepted  Uncle 
Sam's  invitation  to  sign  up  for  in  Insured 
student  loan. 

The  situation  is  Intolerable.  Buj  Ing  a  voca- 
tional school  education  underwril  ten  by  the 
government  should  not  entail  the  same  risks 
as  buying  a  used  car.  Especially  b«  cause  even 
If  the  student  can  prove  he  was  (iieated,  he 
still  can't  get  out  of  the  loan  bee  luse  it  has 
been  passed  on  to  the  federal  government 
which  is  in  a  unique  position  tc  collect  It. 
Similar  injustices  perpetrated  liy  finance 
companies  and  banks  are  condemr  ed  by  con- 
sumer advocates,  among  them  S4  n.  Warren 
G.  Magnuson  who  controls  O.E.'s  purse 
strings  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. Surely,  a  federal  agenc;  should  be 
held  to  even  higher  standards. 

The  only  equitable  solution  Is  t )  wipe  out 
these  debts  owed  by  students  ches  ted  by  vo- 
cational schools.  In  this  respect  tt  e  FTC  has 
set  a  precedent.  It  now  requires  that,  be- 
fore it  will  accept  a  consent  orde-  from  vo- 
cational schools  charged  with  dece]  )tlve  prac- 
tices, the  school  must  agree  to  reti  rn  tuition 
money  to  students  who  couldn't  ;et  appro- 
priate Jobs.  For  example.  In  Fetruary  the 
PTC  got  a  consent  order  against  Weaver  Air- 
line Personnel  School  for  numeroi^  mislead- 
ing practices.  As  part  of  that  order  Ithe  school 
agreed  to  refund  at  least  $249,000  1 3  students 
who  left  school  between  January  1,  1972  and 
Pebruary  1975  and  were  not  able  1  o  get  Jobs 
with  the  airlines.  " 

Granted,  it  Is  not  the  same  th^ig  to  put 
the  financial  burden  on  the  taxpayer  through 
OJB.   The   amount   of  debt   to   b« 
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company  or  ruthless  Inner-clty  collection 
agency,  oppressing  unsophisticated,  helpless 
people  caught  In  Injust  debts.  Even  if  OJI. 
cannot  be  held  accountable  in  a  court  of  law, 
It  should  be  held  accoimtable  in  a  court  of 
national  conscience.  And  Congress,  which 
established  and  finances  the  student  loan 
program,  should  see  to  it. 


August  1,  1975 


UAW  ENDORSES  CUBA  EMBARGO 
REPEAL 


--  --,  canceled 
would  be  upward  of  $1  billion —poaslbly 
more.  And  It  would  take  an  act  of  Congress. 
But  Justice  demands  it.  The  federil  govern- 
ment, no  matter  what  Its  legal  rights,  should 
not  operate  at  the  level  of  a  sleazy  finance 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations,  have  re- 
ceived numerous  statements  on  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  of  Cuba  in  the  course  of 
Joint  hearings  the  two  subcommittees 
have  held  over  the  past  several  months 
on  the  Cuba  embargo  Issue.  The  subcom- 
mittees recently  received  a  statement 
from  United  Auto  Worker's  President 
Leonard  Woodcock  representing  the 
views  of  that  organization. 

The  UAW  has  long  enjoyed  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  forthright  groups  in  all 
of  organized  labor.  That  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  its  excellent  leadership  and 
legislative  stafif. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  strong  and  en- 
lightened position  taken  by  the  UAW  in 
support  of  congressional  action  to  repeal 
the  U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba.  Par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  recent  lifting  of 
the  multilateral  embargo  on  Cuba  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and 
the  Interest  that  action  has  generated  in 
reevaluating  the  U.S.  embargo  policy,  I 
think  It  appropriate  that  the  views  of 
the  UAW  be  available  to  Members  and 
readers  of  the  Record.  Mr.  Woodcock's 
statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Leonasd  Woodcock 
My  name  Is  Leonard  Woodcock  and  I  am 
President  of  the  United  Automobile,  Aero- 
space and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  (UAW).  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  for  the  hearing  record  my 
support  for  r^jeallng  the  XJB.  total  embargo 
of  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  rationale,  for  almost  fifteen  years  of 
political  and  economic  isolation  of  Cuba, 
evolved  out  of  U.S.  policy  reacting  to  Cuba's 
expropriation  of  American  property  and  its 
early  acoommodatlon  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  for  economic  and  military  sup- 
port. Moreover,  Cuba's  purported  design 
for  the  export  of  revolution  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  was  considered  a  direct 
threat  to  hemisphere  security,  with  Venezuela 
charging  Cuba  with  overt  aggression.  That 
charge  Initiated  the  process  to  impose  hemi- 
spheric sanctions  against  Cuba  In  1964.  With- 
in the  framework  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  the  United  States 
Joined  as  a  member  nation  to  thwart  Cuba's 
ideological  offensive  in  Latin  America. 

Since  then,  significant  modifications  In 
U.S.  policy  have  taken  place  in  terms  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  China;  however,  Washing- 
ton's Cuban  policy  is  Uttle  changed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fears  that  Cuba  was  to  implement 
£Ee  waves  of  revolutions  In  Latin  America 
have  been  laid  to  rest.  Venezuela,  the  very 


nation  that  gave  leadership  to  impose  sanc- 
tions, now  Is  the  one  which  has  called  for 
an  end  to  those  sanctions  and  has  already 
opened  Its  own  formal  diplomatic  and  trade 
relations  with  the  Castro  government  Thij 
gesture  Is  an  obvious  signal  for  other  Ameri- 
can RepubUcs  to  follow  suit — an  action  that 
apparenUy  will  become  a  reality  at  the  cur- 
rent  OAS  meeting  in  Costa  Rica. 

Thus,  it  no  longer  makes  sense  to  continue 
our  anachronistic  policy  toward  Cuba. 

Our  International  Union,  meeting  in  its 
1974  Constitutional  Convention,  adopted  a 
resolution  dealing  with  the  Cuban  quesuon 
by  stating  that: 

"U.S.  relations  with  Cuba  are,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  thawing  slightly.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  Cuban  regime,  we  urge  that 
our  relations  with  this  snuUl  island  be  'nor- 
malized'; that  It  to  say,  at  the  minimum. 
U.S.  citizens  and  organization  be  permitted 
by  our  government  to  travel  freely  to  and 
fro,  and  that  normal  trade  channels  be  re- 
established." 

The  UAW  resolution  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  outdated  policy  of  Isolation  that 
does  not  serve  our  best  Interest  but  rather 
serves  to  erode  fvu-ther  cur  relations  with 
Latin  America — and  the  many  millions  of 
Cubans  living  on  the  Island,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  other  countries  who  are  cut  off 
from  each  other.  Clearly  then  by  remov- 
ing the  embargo  the  United  States  would  be 
taking  the  first  step  toward  achieving  the 
humanitarian  goals  of  allowing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  families  to  exchange  visits,  facili- 
tating discussions  on  political  prisoners,  pro- 
viding for  shipment  of  food  and  medicines, 
and  promoting  the  general  situation  for  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  scientific  exchanges. 

The  UAW,  consistent  with  Its  Convention 
resolutions  on  questions  of  International 
trade  and  commerce,  supports  the  legislation 
Introduced  by  Representative  Bingham  in 
H.R.  6382,  which  would  repeal  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  Impose  a  total 
embargo.  That  authority  Is  vested  In  Section 
620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(Public  Law  87-195) . 

The  Administration  has  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  this  congressional  initiative,  on 
the  premise  that  It  would  Impede  Executive 
discretionary  powers.  The  State  Department 
has  argued  that  legislation,  such  as  H.R. 
6382,  Is  detrimental  to  the  negotiating  posi- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  in  that  It  would 
undercut  Its  bargaining  leverage  with  the 
Castro  government  on  such  Issues  as  com- 
pensation claims  for  expropriation  of  U.S. 
property.  The  fears  of  the  Administration 
are  unfounded,  since  HJR.  6382  would  repeal 
only  the  section  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  that  authorizes  a  complete  and 
total  embargo  of  Cuba.  It  would  not  prevent 
the  Executive  Branch  from  exercising  gen- 
eral statutory  authority  on  trade  controls, 
such  as  maintaining  an  embargo  with  Cuba 
In  strategic  materials.  Thoee  controls  are 
entirely  within  the  scope  and  discretionary 
power  of  the  Executive  Branch  and  are  not 
affected  by  H.R.  6382. 

Congressional  approval  would  provide  a 
stlmulvis  toward  normalizing  relations  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  U.S.  The  Castro  govern- 
ment has  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so,  as  re- 
ported back  to  our  government  by  the  visits 
of  Senators  Jacob  Javlts  and  Claiborne  Pell. 
The  recent  visit  by  Senator  George  McOov- 
em  further  revealed  the  Cuban  position,  that 
removal  of  export  restrictions  on  medicines 
and  foodstuffs  would  constitute  in  their  eyes 
evidence  of  U.S.  wllllngneas  to  negotiate 
long-standing  differences. 

Other  recent  developments  Indicate  that 
thawing  of  relations  with  Havana  are  pro- 
ceeding. One  was  Cuba's  decision  to  i-eturn 
two  million  dollars  obtained  by  hijackers 
from  Southern  Airways  In  1972.  This  con- 
firmed their  willingness  to  ratify  and  enforce 
the  an tl -hijacking  convention.  Other  exam- 
ples are  the  renewal  of  relations  with  Cuba 
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by  Venezuela  and  seven  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries;  also  Cuba's  growing  relation- 
ship with  Canada,  Japan  and  Western 
Europe. 

Finally,  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
linowitz  C&mmUsion  Report  on  United 
States-Latin  America  Relations  which  has 
issued  Its  report  and  recommendations  after 
careful  study  and  consideration  of  the  Cuban 
question.  Those  recommendations  speak  to 
the  effort  of  drawing  Cuba  Into  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  family  by  caUlng  for  U.S.  initia- 
tives to  end  the  trade  embargo. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  continue  to  be 
matters  of  dispute  between  Cub.a  and  the 
U.S.  However,  it  Is  better  to  emphasize  and 
bulid  upon  our  common  interests  Instead  of 
hiding  behind  our  differences.  Xt  Is  incum- 
bent upon  us,  as  the  stronger  nation,  to  pro- 
vide the  momentum  necessary  to  achieve 
that.  The  goals  of  social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice will  be  better  served  by  our  efforts  to 
establish  a  cooperative  relationship,  rather 
than  refusing  to  take  such  steps. 

In  summary,  I  believe  It  Is  Important  for 
Congress  to  Initiate  the  process  that  will  re- 
move the  trade  embargo.  That  will  provide 
mutually  beneficial  results  for  both  nations 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 


THE  BIG  THREE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  we  should  be 
extremely  careful  about  the  concentra- 
tion of  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
any  special  interest  groups. 

The  DaUy  Times  of  Salisbury  of  July 
24  commented  on  the  disasterous  effects 
inflicted  by  excessive  wage  settlements 
on  those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes. 

I  include  this  thoughtful  editorial  at 
this  part  in  the  Record: 

The  Bio  Three 
Higher  price  for  food  shoved  the  nation's 
consumer  price  index  up  eight-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  in  June.  The  figure  was  double  the 
Increase  for  May  and  the  highest  Jump  since 
last  September. 

Gascllne  prices  had  a  hand  in  the  sharp 
Increase  for  June  and  since  then  gasoline 
prices  have  moved  even  higher.  If  the  June 
increases  for  all  goods  were  to  continue 
through  the  year.  It  would  add  up  to  an  In- 
flation rate  of  about  9.5  per  cent. 

While  we  may  take  heart  from  the  fore- 
cast that  1975  will  not  see  a  repeat  of  1974's 
double  digit  Inflation  when  overall  consum- 
er prices  rose  by  12  per  cent,  there's  still 
great  danger  that  the  recovery  from  the  re- 
cession will  ultimately  be  hurt  by  rising 
prices. 

Just  the  other  day,  the  postal  workers  were 
given  a  $1,500  raise,  spread  over  three  years. 
The  effect  of  that  can  be  reasonably  pin- 
pointed. But  the  postal  workers  will  also  get 
continued  cost  of  living  Increases.  In  the 
contract  which  Just  expired,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing feature  added  about  $780  million  to 
scheduled  increases — roughly  about  $1,300 
per  year  per  worker.  Postal  rates  obviously 
must  go  up. 

Millions  of  organized  workers  have  been 
and  are  still  getting  salary  Increases  based 
on  the  cost  of  living  figures.  Unfortunately 
for  millions  on  fixed  Incomes,  it  is  a  feature 
of  labor  contracts  which  precludes  any  les- 
sening or  prices  for  goods  and  costs  of  serv- 
•css.  Indeed,  the  only  way  prices  of  goods  and 
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services  under  this  system  can  go  Is  up  and 
up. 

True,  It  helps  workers  keep  abreast  of  liv- 
ing costs.  But  It's  also  guaranteed  built-in 
Inflation  which  has  no  end  except  the  ulti- 
mate folly  of  more  and  more  printing  press 
money  which  becomes  less  valuable  by  the 
year,  the  month,  the  week  and  finally  the 
day. 

And,  what  of  the  millions  of  people  (and 
more  millions  to  come)  on  fixed  Incomes — 
retirement  pay  and  the  like?  They  have  no 
pay  raises  cost  of  living  adjustment  to  give 
them  a  lift.  Social  security's  COL  adjustment 
Is  a  mere  pittance.  All  these  people  have  are 
higher  expenses  and  less  money  In  terms  of 
real  Income.  They  are  the  sad  victims  of 
big  government,  big  business  and  big  labor. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  TRANS- 
MITTED  A  LIST  OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES PROJECTS  TO  BE  NO 
LONGER  AUTHORIZED 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  17  of  this  year  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
list  of  water  resources  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  which  he  has  deter- 
mined should  no  longer  be  authorized. 
This  list  was  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1974.  That 
section  provides  that  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  date  of  enactment  and  at  least 
once  each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  review  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  list  of  those  projects  under 
his  jurisdiction  which  have  been  author- 
ized for  at  least  8  years,  without  any  con- 
gressional appropriation  within  the  last 
8  years,  and  which  he  determines,  after 
appropriate  review,  should  no  longer  be 
authorized.  A  project  on  the  list  is  no 
longer  authorized  after  180  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  delivery  of  the  list,  unless  dur- 
ing that  period  either  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  adopts  a  resolution  stating  that 
the  project  shall  continue  to  be  an  au- 
thorized project. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  imlform  and  efficient  means  to 
eliminate  projects  which  are  not  needed 
or  justified,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding ample  congressional  review  and 
final  decisionmaking  authority. 

The  section  serves  a  valuable  purpose 
and  I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  Ray  Roberts, 
for  his  foresight  and  wisdom  in  including 
this  provision  in  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974  which  origi- 
nated in  his  subcommittee. 

Many  water  resource  development 
projects  become,  after  they  are  author- 
ized. Inappropriate  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Changing  economic  conditions 
may  render  them  imeconomical.  Popula- 
tion and  Industrial  growth  may  make 
them  inadequate  to  serve  new  needs.  The 
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local  interests  may  decide  they  do  not 
want  a  project.  Yet,  imtil  such  a  project 
is  deauthorized,  It  is  considered  part  of 
the  backlog  of  authorized  but  uncon- 
structed  projects  and  continues  to  dis- 
courage homeowners  and  landowners  in 
the  project  area  from  maintaining,  much 
less  improving,  their  property.  Section  12. 
as  I  noted,  provides  an  alternative  to  the 
usual  process  of  obtaining  specific  con- 
gressional deauthorization  through  an 
act  of  Congress. 

We  have  identified,  as  well  as  we  could, 
those  Members  with  projects  recom- 
mended for  deauthorization  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  have  written  letters  to  these 
Members  advising  them  of  this.  I  would 
advise  all  of  the  Members  to  consult  the 
list  of  these  projects,  printed  as  House 
Document  No.  94-192,  and  to  notify  us 
if  they  have  a  project  on  the  list  and 
have  not  received  a  letter  from  us.  We 
have  a  number  of  copies  of  this  House 
document  on  hand  in  our  committee 
office  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
wish  to  stop  by  and  examine  it.  The  docu- 
ment will,  of  course,  also  be  available  at 
the  House  document  room. 


CAASA  LOOKS  TO  THE  1970'S 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICtrX 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  Mr.  John  H.  Conrad,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  the  Advancement  of 
School  Administration,  Inc.  Mr.  Conrad 
raises  an  important  point  concerning 
problems  public  school  boards  face  in 
procuring  less  costly  petroleum  suppliers 
at  the  risk  of  relinquishing  base  period 
guarantee  allocations. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  letter  which  relates  to  title 
IV,  part  A,  section  401  of  H.R.  7014 — 
providing  for  a  30 -day  period  of  public 
comment  prior  to  a  Presidential  recom- 
mendation of  revisions  in  petroleum  al- 
location procedures. 
The  letter  follows: 

CAASA    Looks    to    thk    1970'5 
CoNNECTicrrr  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  School  Admin- 
istration Inc., 

June  10.  1975. 
Re :  Fuel  Oil  for  New  England  Public  Schools 

and  Federal  Allocation  Regulations 
Congressman  Christopher  J.  Dodo, 
R.D.  1, 
North.  Stonington,  Conn. 

Dear  Congressman  Dodd:  Existing  Federal 
rules  concerning  the  allocation  of  fuel  oils 
are  causing  difficulties  and  Imposing  hard- 
ships upon  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut. 
Compliance  with  allocation  rules  continues 
to  require  school  districts  to  purchase  fuel 
heating  oil  at  higher  than  the  price  avail- 
able In  the  open  market,  due  to  restrictions 
on  competitive  bidding. 

This  results  in  what  appeeurs  to  be  an  un- 
necessary monetary  burden  for  the  public 
schools,  where  budgets  are  already  bearing 
the  brunt  of  local  taxpayer  revolt. 

Furthermore,  among  public  Institutions  In 
our  state,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  appear  to  be  the  largest  using  Institu- 
tions of  heating  oils  and  these  same  schools 
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have  the  greatest  storage  capajjlllty  for  such 
fuels  In  many  communities. 

Would  it  not  make  sense 
control  and  allocation  regulatii>ns 
ner  which  would  enable  schoo  s 
fuel   oils   on   a  more   competll  tve 
to  make  full  use  of  their  storag  b 

We   are   likewise   concerned 
pact  of  pending  fuel  control 
Ctongress  and   Federal   Admlniitratlon 
these  school  budgets  and  schcjol 
tlcularly  here  In  New  England 
large  proportion  of  our  fuel 
domestic  sources. 

Should  not  public  Instltutiojis 
of  those  aspects  of  regulation 
discourage  rather  than  encoura  le 
delivery  of  needd  services  to 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  toNARo. 
Eiecutiit  Secretary. 
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II 


HON.  DAN  DANI 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEkrATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1)75 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mir.  Siieaker,  as  a 
past  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  I  wish  to  call  tc  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  address  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  USAF. 
retired,  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Legion,  Depiirtment  of 
Maryland,  in  Ocean  City,  on  July  9. 
General  Eaton  is  the  immedis  te  past  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. I  am  sure  that  you  will  pnd  his  re- 
marks to  be  thought  provokljig. 

General  Eaton  graduated  ifrom  West 
Point  in  1931  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion In  the  Air  Force  until  his]  retirement 
In  1961.  WhUe  serving  in  th^  Air  Force 
he  held  many  posts  of  responiibility  and 
received  many  awards.  However,  his 
most  distinguished  service  has  been  the 
years  that  he  has  devoted  to  {the  Amer- 
ican Legion  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  at  the  national  level.  All  of  us  in  the 
American  Legion  are  proud  if  General 
Eaton  and  his  contributions  to  our 
country.  Y 

In  his  remarks  on  July  gJ  Past  Na- 
tional Commander  Eaton  stated  con- 
cerning our  recent  experlencealn  South- 
east Asia:  I 

The  plain  facts  are  that  thejexample  of 
our  defeat  must  be  understood  iy  aU  of  us 
and  accepted  on  some  sort  of  common  basis. 
It  really  constitutes  a  lesson  tolls.  As  San- 
tayana  said,  •Those  who  forget  tiie  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it."  If  we  me  to  avoid 
repetition  of  our  past  dlfflcultlei  we  must, 
at  the  very  least,  have  a  thoroigh  under- 
standing of  how  our  defeat  camejabout. 

In  his  speech  General  Eaton  calls  at- 
tention to  what  he  characterises  as  the 
present  imbalance  between  th^  function 
of  the  executive  branch  and  Ithe  func- 
tioning of  the  legislative  brarich  of  our 
Government.  In  this  connectioh,  he  sub- 
mits an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  15 

General  Eaton's  remarks  to  ttis  annual 
department  convention  are  bepg  placed 
in  the  Record  so  that  the  Meniber's  may 
read  them  in  their  entirety.  Ats  the  same 
time,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the 


National   Executive   Committee   of   the 
American  Legion's  Resolution  No.  28,  en- 
titled,  "Future  Military   PoUcy  of'  the 
United  States."  I  am  also  including  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  to  which 
I  referred.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  time 
to  peruse  these  docimients: 
Address  Before  the  Department  of  Mary- 
land Convention  of  the  American  Legion 
(By  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  Major  General, 
USAF,  retired) 
Mr.  Commander,  distinguished  guests,  fel- 
low delegates  to  the  57th  Convention  of  the 
Department   of   Maryland   of   the   American 
Legion;  I  rise  to  speak  to  you  today  on  an 
extremely    serious    subject — our    search    for 
goals  In  these  troubled  times. 

The  American  Legion  is  Justly  proud  of  Its 
heritage  and  what  It  has  done  for  America— 
particularly,  what  It  has  done  for  our  vet- 
erans. Beginning  with  World  War  I  and  ex- 
tending to  this  date,  most  of  our  veteran's 
■  legislation  has  come  about  directly  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  the  American  Legion 
Of  course,  others  have  been  Involved,  too,  but 
the  real  drive  has  always  been  the  American 
Legion. 

When  the  veteran  left  the  Service  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I  he  received  $100.00,  a 
ticket  home  and  a  good  swift  kick  sending 
him  on  his  way.  Today,  the  veteran  has  many 
Important  programs  to  assist  him  In  re- 
joining the  mainstream  of  our  society.  We 
of  the  American  Legion  are  proud  of  our 
part  in  creating  the  V-A.  hospital  system 
the  veterans  pension  system  and  the  veterans 
education  system. 

While  I  was  National  Commander  last 
year,  I  ran  across  a  picture  of  General  John 
Thomas  Taylor,  Director  of  the  American 
Legion  Legislative  Division  for  many,  many 
years.  His  picture  appeared  In  1935  on  the 
front  cover  of  TIME  magazine.  Underneath 
the  picture  was  the  caption:  "He  put  three 
Presidents  in  their  places."  What  this  caption 
meant  was  that  John  Thomas  Taylor,  as  the 
Director  of  our  legislative  program,  had  been 
able  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  legislation 
over  the  veto  of  three  different  Presidents- 
President  Coolldge,  President  Hoover  and 
President  Roosevelt.  This  Is  the  heritage  of 
which  I  speak. 

During  World  War  II  the  American  Legion 
took  on  the  problem  of  the  return  of  the 
veteran  to  civil  life;  the  result  became  known 
as  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  passed  with 
peat  difficulty.  There  was  much  resistance 
in  Congress,  and  the  legislation  did  not  re- 
ceive the  unanimous  support  of  all  of  the 
veterans  organizations.  All  of  us  now  realize 
and  recognize  that  the  G.l.  Bill  was  one  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  legislation  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Country.  It  not  only  educated 
the  masses  of  the  G.I.'s  of  World  War  U  and 
made    them    constructive    citizens,    but    by 
properly  launching  the  World  War  n  vet- 
eran in  civil  life,  It  changed  the  economic 
and  social  orlenUtlon  of  our  entire  Country. 
The  veterans  of  the  Korean  War  and  the 
Vietnam  War,  however,  received  something 
less  than  the  benefits  made  avaaiable  to  the 
World  War  II  veteran.  This  was  particularly 
true  In  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  veteran.  Last 
year  we  In  the  American  Legion  took  on  the 
legislative  project  of  making  available  edu- 
cational   support    for    the    Vietnam    veteran 
commensurate    with    the    support    for    the 
World  War  II   veteran.  The  leglsletlon  en- 
countered much  resistance,  both  within  the 
Congress  and  from  some  of  the  other  vet- 
erans organizations.  But.  It  was  passed.  The 
President  vetoed  it.  Then  It  was  passed  over 
his   veto.   We   are   proud  of  the  effort.   We 
think  we  did  something  for  our  Coiintry  and 
accomplished   It   In   the   tradition   of  John 
Thomas  Taylor. 

As  we  consider  our  ability  to  accomplish 
things  by  making  our  voice  heard.  It  seems 


to  me  that  we  should  turn  towards  our 
broader  responsibility  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  America's  future.  Those  who 
founded  the  American  Legion  recognized  our 
responsibility  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in^ 
eluding  support  for  adequate  national' de- 
fense and  the  American  way  of  life eco- 
nomic. poUtlcal  and  social.  The  2.7  million 
members  of  the  American  Legion  represent 
10%  of  aU  veterans.  In  the  troublesome 
times  ahead,  we  have  not  only  a  right  to 
make  our  voice  heard,  but  a  responsibility 
towards  the  veterans  and  to  all  America. 

In  the  world  today  we  face  a  great  sad- 
nees.  We  have  suffered  a  defeat  In  Southeast 
Asia — the  first  In  the  history  of  our  Country 
In  this  war,  we  lost  our  will  to  fight  Von 
Clausewltz  and  all  the  other  mllltMy  theo- 
logians tell  us  that  losing  the  wlU  to  fight  is 
the  certain  mark  of  defeat.  The  trauma 
which  we  are  Just  beginning  to  feel  is  some- 
thing  that  will  stretch  Into  the  future.  It 
will  affect  all  of  our  actions,  all  of  our  atti- 
tudes and  everything  about  us.  Equally  im- 
portant. It  has  a  major  affect  on  our  rela- 
tions to  the  other  countries  of  the  world  In 
order  to  survive  this  trauma,  we  must  rec- 
ognlze  the  magnitude  of  our  situation  and 
do  something  about  It. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  avoiding 
recrimination.  I  think  many  of  those  that 
would  like  us  to  avoid  recrimination  are  the 
same  ones  that  had  a  major  role  In  con- 
tributing to  our  defeat.  But  the  plain  facts 
are  that  the  example  of  our  defeat  must  be 
understood   by   aU   of   us   and   accepted  on 
some  sort  of  common  basis.  It  really  consti- 
tutes  a   lesson   to   us.   As   Santayana  said 
'Those  who  forget  the  past  are  condemned 
to  repeat  It."  If  we  are  to  avoid  repetition 
of  our  present  difficulties,  we  must,  at  the 
very  least,  have  a  thorough  understanding 
of  how  our  defeat  came  about.  Remember 
North  Vietnam  Is  about  the  size  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Orange  Counties  In  California.  It 
Is    fantastic    that    such    a    small    group   of 
people  should  deal  such  a  resounding  defeat 
to  us — the  greatest  power  In  the  free  worid 
and  one  of  the  two  truly  great  powers  at  this 
time  In  the  world.  We  had  to  have  contrib- 
uted to  that  defeat  ourselves. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  we  must  assess  to 
all  who  participated  their  Just  share  of  what 
went  wrong.  Let's  begin  first  with  the  mili- 
tary. I  visited  Saigon  In  Pebrtiary  1968  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  Tet  Offensive.  I  saw  our 
military  people  In  action  at  all  levels.  I 
talked  to  General  Westmoreland  and  many 
others.  I  must  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
America  never  put  into  the  field  "better 
trained,  more  intelligent  and  better 
equipped  Armed  Forces  than  we  fielded  In 
the  Vietnam  War.  Yet  the  plain  facts  are 
that  we  must  attribute  some  of  the  blame 
for  ovtx  defeat  to  the  military. 

During  the  1950s  there  were  those  In 
our  Army  who  became  disenchanted  with 
the  strategic  counter  offensive  approach  to 
warfare.  They  felt  that  this  approach  over- 
emphasized the  role  of  the  Navy  and  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  left  the  Army  in  an 
unwarranted  Inferior  role.  Some  of  these 
individuals  got  out  of  the  Army  at  that 
time  and  be^an  to  sell  the  Idea  of  "eraduated 
response."  By  this  they  meant  that  reaction 
to  aggression  on  the  part  of  our  enemies 
or  would-be  enemies,  need  not  always  be 
Instant  strategic  retaliation.  The  resjxjnse 
could  be  'graduated'  and  this  "graduated  re- 
sponse" would  Involve  a  larger  role  for  the 
Army, 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  the  philosophy 
that  gradually  led  to  our  defeat  in  Vietnam. 
With  the  new  Admlni.stratlon  In  1961,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  and 
others  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  Govern- 
ment, became  convinced  that  "graduated  re- 
sponse" was  appropriate  for  Vietnam.  As  the 
enemy  reacted,  we  gradually  reacted  a  little 
more  and  throughout  the  whole  thing,  the 
"graduated   response"  was  the  scheme  utl- 
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Uzed.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  those  who 
forget  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 
The  traditional  fundamentals  of  warfare 
proved  through  the  centuries  were  Ignored 
tn  a  favor  of  a  generally  defensive  approach. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  defensive  can 
never  lead  to  victory — It  can  only  postpone 
defeat.  What  the  military  contributed  was 
a  debate  rather  than  a  agreement  on  na- 
tional military  policy. 

Then  there  Is  the  Executive  Branch.  Let 
us  assess  their  role.  Six  Presidents  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  In  Southeast  Asia,  be- 
ginning with  President  Truman  and  ending 
with  President  Ford.  The  big  stumbling  block 
it  seems  to  all  of  their  efforts,  and  the 
positive  roadblock  which  prevented  any 
chance  of  victory,  was  the  attempt  to  settle 
the  Vietnam  War  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Korean  War.  In  the  Korean  example,  an  In- 
place  ending  with  no  clear  cut  victory  or 
defeat  was  accepted.  And  from  that  example 
came  such  things  as  sanctuary,  limitation 
of  bombing,  failure  to  use  Naval  blockade 
and  other  hand  tying  actions.  Sanctuary,  in 
the  case  of  South  Korea,  meant  the  Yalu 
River,  700  miles  away,  but  sanctuary  in 
Southeast  Asia  meant  Cambodia,  35  miles 
from  Saigon.  Our  deficiency  In  strategy 
should  have  been  obvious  to  all  from  the 
beginning. 

Secretary  Rusk  said  on  television  that  he 
made  two  errors  In  his  approach  to  the  War. 
The  first  was  that  he  underestimated  the 
resistance  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  the 
second  error  was  that  he  overestimated  the 
will  of  the  American  people  to  continue  a 
war.  Secretary  Kissinger  said  that  the  major 
mistake  of  his  Administration  was  that  in 
1969  we  did  not  start  all-out  bombing  and 
military  effort.  It  Is  his  view  that  If  we  had 
done  so,  the  War  would  have  been  over  In 
1970.  I  believe  that  history  will  support 
the  view  of  both  Rusk  and  Kissinger. 

In  a  search  for  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
stalemate,  the  Executive  arrived  at  the 
Paris  Accord.  It  was  an  effort  to  get  our 
troops  out  with  "honor"  and  get  our  pris- 
oners of  war  home.  The  Accord  merely  post- 
poned the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  because 
we  allowed  North  Vietnam  to  disregard  the 
Agreement.  The  unlimited  strengthening  of 
the  military  forces  of  North  Vietnam  within 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  South  Viet- 
nam, ultimately  made  the  position  of  the 
South  Vietnam  untenable.  So,  we  had  "after 
a  decent  Interval"  the  collapse  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Then  let's  look  at  the  Legislative  Branch- 
The  Legislative  Branch  began  with  reserva- 
tions In  its  support  of  the  War  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  At  that 
time,  those  of  the  Legislative  Branch  who  had 
reservations  were  in  the  minority.  Each  year 
the  Legislative  Branch  passed  appropriations 
and  supported  the  War,  all  be  It  with  de- 
creasing enthusiasm.  The  Legislative  Branch 
had  ample  opportunity  to  exercise  Its  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  from  the  first  and 
let's  not  have  any  doubt  about  It.  After  the 
Paris  Accord  was  signed,  the  Legislative 
Branch  made  sure  that  Southeast  Asia  would 
fall  by  establishing  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  military  force  or  even  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary force  m  requiring  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  live  up  to  the  Paris  Accord.  The  Legisla- 
tive progressively  cut  off  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  while  Russia  and  China  gave 
unlimited  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  The  out- 
come was  thus  made  Inevitable  by  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  of  our  Government. 

So  we  have  the  terrible  trauma  before  us 
of  defeat.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recog- 
nize many  things  about  It.  We  did  run  out  on 
our  ally.  Every  ally  that  we  have  throughout 
the  world,  regardless  of  pious  declarations  on 
their  part  or  on  our  part,  expects  us  to  run 
out  on  them  again.  To  correct  this  belief  on 
their  part  will  take  some  doing.  Sir  Robert 
Thompson,  the  British  writer,  has  referred 
to  our  conduct  In  Southeast  Asia,  "As  Amer- 
ica's eternal  dishonor."  It  la  a  hard  view  for 
us  to  accept  but  there  Is  no  other. 
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It  might  help  us  If  we  took  a  look  at  the 
functioning  of  our  Republic  under  Its  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  The  concept  has 
been  that  the  Judiciary,  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislative  Branches  would  be  co-equal 
and  would  function  as  checks  on  one  another. 
Prom  time  to  time  there  are  clear  examples 
In  our  history  where  each  of  these  Branches 
became  stronger  than  the  concept  under 
which  the  Constitution  was  established.  As 
an  example,  even  the  Judiciary  at  the  time 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  perhaps  as  re- 
cently as  the  1950's,  has  played  an  exag- 
gerated role.  The  Legislative  Branch,  of 
course,  came  after  the  Continental  Congress 
which  was  notable  for  Its  ineffectiveness  as 
the  sole  vehicle  for  running  the  Country. 
Again.  Just  after  the  Civil  W^ar  and  perhaps 
even  as  late  as  during  the  latter  part  of 
President  Wilson  s  Administration,  historians 
point  to  a  Congress  In  the  ascendancy.  And 
then,  too,  we  hear  much  about  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  being  In  the  ascendancy,  often 
referred  to  In  recent  years  as  the  "Imperial 
Presidency."  These,  of  course,  represent  un- 
usual situations  In  the  life  of  the  Republic 
and  the  strength  of  our  system  Is  that  these 
have  always  been  righted  In  time  without  too 
much  difficulty. 

Recently  I  read  a  French  columnist's  view- 
that  In  our  Country  at  this  time  we  are  In  a 
period  of  Imbalance  between  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Legislative  Branch.  His  view 
was  (and  I  think  you  will  recognize  the  truth 
in  his  view)  that  this  Imbalance  prevents  the 
best  functioning  of  the  Government. 

Let  me  make  It  plain — the  Republic  was 
founded  on  the  concept  that  the  command 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  implementation 
of  foreign  policy  would  be  In  the  hands  of 
the  Executive.  This  must  be  reestablished.  We 
recognize  the  necessity  for  the  traditional 
role  of  the  Legislative  In  regard  to  these 
matters  and  we  would  expect  them  to  per- 
form these  roles  as  visualized  by  the  founders 
of  the  Republic.  George  Mason,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Constitution,  expressed  it  very 
well — "The  sword  belongs  to  the  Executive 
and  the  purse  belongs  to  the  Legislative." 
The  vehicle  for  righting  these  matters  Is  the 
ballot  box.  We  can  expect  In  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  democratic  processes  that 
all  of  these  temporary  Imbalances  will  be 
straightened  out. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  In  the  future?  I 
think  that  we  should  begin  by  saying  that 
America  wUl  cease  to  be  great."  Well,  you 
America  had  good  intentions  all  along  In 
this  Southeast  Asia  effort.  I  know  you  cotild 
hasten  to  point  out  that  the  streets  to  hell 
are  paved  with  good  intentions.  We  mtist 
remember  that  for  200  years  we  have  had 
a  reputation  of  being  good.  Alexis  de  Toc- 
quevllle,  traveling  In  this  Country  more  than 
a  century  ago,  said,  "America  Is  great  because 
she  Is  good  and  If  America  ceases  to  be  good, 
say  that's  fine  but  what  about  the  more 
realistic  things  around  us.  I  could  agsdn 
quote  to  you  what  President  Kennedy  said 
In  his  Inaugural  Address.  It  has  been  quoted 
many  times,  but  It  is  worth  remembering 
because  It  expressed  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people;  "Let  every  nation  know 
whether  It  wishes  us  well  or  111.  that  we  shall 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe,  to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of 
liberty."  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — 
and  It  has  been  dinned  into  your  ears  by 
the  col\imnlsts  throughout  the  land — that 
this  concept  makes  us  the  world's  police- 
man— a  role  that  we  neither  want  nor  are 
we  fitted  to  implement.  Rather  than  the 
quotation  that  I  Just  read  you  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
tell  every  other  land,  not  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  anywhere  and  pay  any  price  In 
supporting  others,  but  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  play  a  proper  role  In 
the  support  of  other  nations  when  those 
other  nations  effectively  demonstrate  both 
a  will  and  a  capacity  to  help  themselves.  At 
the  very  least  we  should  have  this  as  a  sub- 
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statute  for  the  concept  of  the  world's  police- 
man. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  the  great- 
est country  In  the  free  world.  All  of  these 
other  countries  have  been  attempting  to  de- 
velop, and  yes,  the  third  force  powers,  too, 
under  the  umbrella  of  our  strength.  If  we 
disappear  or  avoid  our  call  to  responsibility, 
there  will  be  chaos  indeed.  One  of  the  offi- 
cials from  a  company  In  which  I  am  associ- 
ated came  back  from  a  recent  trip  around 
the  world.  He  tried  to  describe  to  me  the  at- 
titude of  people  In  Southeast  Asia — Korea, 
Philippines,  Malaya,  Thailand — and  In  the 
Middle  East.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  no  Idea 
of  the  outright  shock  of  these  people.  They 
are  In  a  state  of  shock  because  we  have  sud- 
denly changed  our  view  and  approach  to  ovir 
world  responsibility. 

A  few  days  ago  the  columnist,  Joseph 
Kraft,  quoted  the  Shah  of  Iran  as  saying: 
"The  United  States  has  to  continue  to  play 
Its  role.  It  should  not  think  It  has  to  have 
a  special  relationship  with  every  country,  but 
It  should  choose  the  places  where  It  wants  to 
make  a  stand  and  not  disperse  Its  strength 
so  as  to  be  weak  everywhere.  I  do  not  tell 
you  where  to  concentrate  but  unless  you  do 
concentrate,  the  Russians  will  Just  sit  there 
with  their  arms  folded  and  let  the  system 
fall  apart.  What  we  will  have  then  is  not 
something  that  we  can  consider  to  be  a 
Western  Civilization."  I  think  the  Shah  ex- 
presses It  very  well. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  about  this,  then  we 
must  change  our  attitude  In  other  things. 
Back  in  the  1960's,  at  home,  we  were  run- 
ning rampant  with  very  expensive  and  am- 
bitious social  programs.  Many  of  them  were 
not  very  well  thought  out.  At  the  same  time, 
we  were  waging  a  large  war  because  we 
thought  that  our  economy  could  stand  any- 
thing. The  present  state  of  our  economy 
proves  the  dimension  of  otir  mlsjudgment.  I 
think  Air  Marshall  Slessor  put  It  very  well 
when  he  said,  "It's  customary  In  democratic 
countries  to  deplore  expenditures  on  arma- 
ments as  conflicting  with  the  reqtilrementa 
of  social  services.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  for- 
get that  the  most  Important  social  service 
that  a  government  can  do  for  Its  people  Is 
to  keep  them  alive  and  free." 

The  point  Is  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  War  has  changed  our  status 
In  the  world.  The  most  Important  task  ahead 
of  us  Is  to  be  alive  and  free.  Now,  survival 
Is  the  Important  thing.  This  Is  the  difference 
between  1966  and  1976.  We  must  return  to  a 
position  of  military  strength. 

So,  as  we  look  to  the  future  task  of  the 
American  Legion,  we  must  be  concerned 
about  our  defense  pwsture.  We  should  worry 
about  the  C.I.A.  and  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity. Yes,  perhaps,  names  of  American  cit- 
izens do  appear  on  some  of  their  records 
because  surveillance  of  the  activities  of  the 
enemy  uncover  the  names  of  those  who  traf- 
fic with  the  enemy.  The  F.B.I.  Is  also  one  of 
of  our  great  strengths  In  this  Country.  After 
World  War  n  we  recognized  that  we  had  de- 
ptended  on  other  countries  for  InteUlgence — 
serious  Intelligence.  Our  own  Intelligence 
activities  were  uncoordinated  and  not  of  a 
major  status.  All  of  us  agree  that  the  first 
line  of  defense  has  to  be  our  Intelligence 
activity.  We  must  remember  not  to  destroy 
it. 

Then  in  the  area  of  military  hardware — 
whUe  we  were  fighting  the  Southeast  Asia 
War,  all  of  our  military  hardware  got  out  of 
date.  The  enemy  was  functioning  under  the 
umbrella  of  Detente  while  we  were  engaged 
In  trying  to  counter  what  they  refer  to  as  a 
"War  of  Liberation."  They  were  free  to  arrive 
at  major  developments  In  military  hardware. 
As  we  face  the  future,  we  must  remember 
that  our  expenditure  for  national  defense 
Is  less  In  terms  of  gross  national  product  to- 
day than  It  was  In  1950. 

The  American  Legion  has  always  stood  for 
the  participation  of  the  citizen  In  his  own 
military  defense.  We  have  supported  univer- 
sal  military  service.    We   believe  that  even 
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though  the  Individual's  partic  pation  is  no 
more  than  having  his  name  i:o  through  a 
lottery,  this  action,  at  least.  Identifies  to  a 
certain  extent,  his  responslblllt; '  as  a  citizen. 
We  believe  It  Is  Important  to  tl  e  strength  of 
our  Country.  Since  It  has  been  decided  that 
wo  will  have  an  all-volunteer  ^rmed  Forces, 
w©  have  increased  our  support  c  f  the  Reserve 
Forces.  There  again,  the  citizen  Is  participat- 
ing In  his  own  defense. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  w<  must  think 
about  our  attitude  toward  oursi  dves.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  being  a  great  pdwer  has  been 
thrust  upon  us.  We  must  thlnl:  that  we  are 
a  great  power,  we  must  believe  ;hat  we  are  a 
great  power,  and  we  must  meet  >ur  resjKjnsl- 
bllltles.  We  must  have  faith  Ln  ourselves, 
pride  in  our  past  and  faith  \i  the  futxire, 
because  If  we  don't  have  pride  and  faith, 
then  we  will  not  have  a  future. 

At  ovir  recent  meeting  of  the  [National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  Indlanajjclls  we  at- 
tempted to  face  up  to  these  problems.  We 
passed  a  resolution  which  we  ho  pe  will  guide 
and  reassure  all  of  you  and  I  vould  like  to 
read  to  you  the  results  of  that  resolution. 
In  it  we  said : 

"That  we  urge  Congress  and  the  President 
to  restore  the  United  States  to  i  position  of 
world  military  superiority; 

"That  we  urge  American  peop!  e  to  disavow 
partisanship  In  foreign  affairs  and  display 
the  collective  will  essential- to  respond  to  re- 
sponsible American  leadership  ind  coopera- 
tion throughout  the  world;  and 

-That  the  media,  including  ladlo.  televi- 
sion, and  newspapers,  be  urged  lo  emphasize 
the  positive  role  which  America  nust  play  in 
this  imperfect  world,  and  objectively  report 
this  to  the  American  people." 

It  has  certainly  been  a  pleasui  e  to  be  with 
you  here  today.  I  think  that  we  1 1  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  have  but  to  use  our  strength. 
The  clout  that  we  have  shown  1 1  the  past — 
the  clout  of  John  Thomas  Ta  rlor — is  still 
there — all  we  have  to  do  is  expr«  ss  our  views 
in  an  affirmative  way  in  this  gi  eat  vacuum 
which  surrounds  us  at  the  pres«  nt  time  and 
we  will,  thus,  have  done  our  luty  to  our 
children,  to  our  Country  and  t )  the  world. 
Thank  you. 

Resolutiok  No.  28 — Future  Mili  taky  Pouct 
OP  THB  VNtTtx)  State  s 

Whereas,  the  fall  of  Cambodii,  and  South 
Vietnam  has  caused  an  emotlo:ial  and  In- 
tellectual disturbance  in  th<  American 
people;  and 

Whereas,  the  will  of  the  Unit  id  States  to 
fulfill  Its  legal  and  moral  comm  tments  and 
its  International  role  is  In  serlc  us  question 
to  many  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
outstrip  the  United  States  in  mil  tary  spend- 
ing by  20%  over-all  and  by  60%  in  strategic 
nuclear  offensive  forces;  and 

Whereas,  the  Umted  States  on  the  advent 
of  Its  third  century,  must  lear  i  from  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam  and  historic  ivamlngs  of 
patriotic  Americans  the  folly  of  a  "no-win" 
policy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  future  of  freedom 
depends  on  the  collective  will  of 
can  people  to   fulfill   our  Intert  atlonal 
sponsibllitles  and  to  provide  addquate 
port  to  our  allies;    and 

Whereas,  a  decision  by  the 
store  our  military  power  to 
allay  the  fears  of  our  allies,  an(. 
onstrate  that  the  United  States 
to  play  a  responsible  international 

Whereas,   the  Constitutional 
ties  of  the  Executive  Branch  to 
elgn  affairs  must  be  restored  in  otder 
credibility  to  this  policy  including 
duct    of    essential    intelligence 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  In  regular 
noeetlng  assembled  In  Indlanapol  s,  Indiana, 
on  April   30-May   1,   1975.  that  we  urge  the 
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Congress  a-.d  the  President  to  restore  the 
United  States  to  a  position  of  world  military 
superiority;    and,   be  it  further. 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  American 
people  to  disavow  partisanship  In  foreign 
affairs  and  display  the  collective  will  essen- 
tial to  responsible  American  leadership  and 
cooperation  throughout  the  world;  and,  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  media  Including  radio, 
television  and  new^apers,  be  urged  to 
emphasize  the  positive  role  which  America 
must  play  In  this  Imperfect  world  and  ob- 
jectively report  this  to  the  American  people. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Jo\imal,  July  15,  19751 
Thi  Turkish  Compromise 
An  unsuccessful  experiment  by  Congress 
In  the  direct  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
wUl  be  ended  If  the  House  next  week  ap- 
proves an  admlnlstratlon-backed  measure 
ending  the  embargo  on  U.S.  arms  shipments 
to  Turkey.  The  embargo.  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress five  months  ago  to  try  to  force  a  Turk- 
ish compromise  on  the  Cyprus  question,  has 
backfired  so  badly  that  even  facesavlng  is 
dlfflcvUt.  But  perhaps  a  lesson  has  been 
learned. 

The  bill  before  the  House  would  permit  re- 
sumption of  arms  shipments  but  require  the 
White  House  to  report  to  Congress  every  two 
months  on  progress  of  the  Cyprus  talks. 
While  that  implies  possible  further  action  if 
there  is  no  progress,  it  nonetheless  largely 
restores  the  traditional  discretionary  powers 
of  the  Executive  Branch  In  initiating  foreign 
policy. 

The  vote  may  have  been  timed  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  capitulation  to  a  Turkish 
deadline.  Ankara  said  last  month  that  if  the 
embargo  weren't  lifted  by  July  17,  which  is 
day  after  tomorrow.  It  would  review  the 
status  of  the  24  American  bases  on  Its  terri- 
tory. Just  what  this  review  would  entail,  or 
whether  it  might  still  take  place.  Isn't  clear. 
But  even  though  Congress  is  not  meeting 
the  deadline  there  should  be  little  doubt  It 
has  been  badly  outmaneuvered  at  the  game 
of  applying  diplomatic  pressure. 

Congressional  pressure  failed  In  the  most 
spectacular  manner.  The  Cyprus  talks  are 
now  deadlocked.  The  Turkish  Cypriots  have 
announced  an  autonomous  republic,  and  the 
Turkish  government  threatened  its  "reas- 
sessment." This  embargo  could  hardly  have 
done  otherwise,  coming  at  a  moment  of  po- 
litical stalemate  In  Turkey.  The  hero  of  the 
Turkish  Invasion  of  Cyprus.  Bulent  Ecevlt, 
resigned  as  premier  hoping  to  capitalize  on 
his  success  at  the  polls,  but  his  opponents 
have  taken  over  the  government  and  so  far 
succeeded  in  blocking  new  elections.  The 
deadlock  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  foreign 
policy  compromise  Is  made,  especially  since 
Turkey  does  in  fact  hold  a  strong  hand  In  its 
talks  with  the  VS. 

It  Congress  persists  In  playing  a  losing 
game,  the  consequences  for  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  could  be  disas- 
trous. And  none  of  our  friends  there,  Greek, 
Turkish  or  Israeli,  can  benefit  from  that. 
The  best  course  would  be  for  Congress  to  lose 
a  little  bit  of  face  and  hope  that  the  chas- 
tening experience  will  teach  it  something 
about  the  right  way  to  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy. 
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Our  former  colleague  had  a  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service  In  both 
Wisconsin  and  here  in  Washington. 

For  all  of  us  from  Wisconsin  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  Lester  Johnson  shall  be 
remembered  fondly. 

Mrs.  Steiger  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
sympathy  to  the  Johnson  family. 


TVA  RAISES  RATES 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 


OF   TENNESSEE 


LESTER  JOHNSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  nei^s  of  Lester  Johnson's 
death  is  indeed  a  saddening  event. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  ben- 
efit both  my  constituents  and  all  of  the 
residents  in  the  area  that  is  served  by 
the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  because  recently,  the 
TVA  has  been  raising  its  rates  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  level  that  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  might  be  necessary  to 
sustain  it.  Since  neither  I  nor  my  con- 
stituents have  full  knowledge  of  why  the 
TVA  is  raising  its  rates  so  dramatical^ 
right  now,  it  Is  necessary  for  me  to  in- 
troduce this  bill  to  help  clarify  the  situ- 
ation. This  measure  has  four  integral 
parts  that  will  deal  with  various  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

Section  I  calls  for  a  GAO  audit  of  the 
TVA,  giving  us  extensive  data  on  several 
facets  of  the  TVA's  operational  expenses. 
I  feel  that  this  audit  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  give  us  a  nonpartisan 
evaluation  on  exactly  what  the  TVA  is 
doing. 

Section  n  is  a  sunshine  provision  that 
calls  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  open 
their  meetings  to  the  public. 

Section  HI  calls  for  public  hearings  by 
the  TVA  before  it  raises  its  rates.  This 
provision  does  not  interfere  with  the 
Government  ability  to  control  the  TVA, 
but  it  does  keep  the  taxi>ayers  informed 
on  what  the  TVA  Is  doing  and  why. 

Section  IV  mandates  the  TVA  to  use 
local  contractors  to  do  the  nonpower 
producing  functions  of  the  TVA,  thus 
putting  more  efficient  private  industry 
to  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  TVA  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  In  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Yet,  like  so  many  agencies  in  the  vast 
Government  bureaucracy,  TVA  has  ex- 
panded tremendously  since  Its  Inception. 
Because  of  Its  unique  status  as  a  sepa- 
rate Government  utility  responsible  only 
to  its  own  board,  there  are  many  who 
feel  TVA  has  fallen  short  of  Its  respon- 
sibility to  remain  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple It  was  intended  to  serve. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  request  for 
an  audit  Is  in  no  way  meant  to  Imply 
that  TVA  Is  anything  short  of  totally 
honest  in  Its  business  dealings.  It  Is  In- 
tended only  to  clarify  the  reasons  for  the 
number  of  rate  Increases  In  the  last  sev- 
eral months  and  to  close  the  credibility 
gap  that  has  widened  with  every  rate 
increase  due  to  a  general  lack  of  under- 
standing of  TVA's  business  operations 
by  the  public. 
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JAMES  PORTEN,  AMERICAN 
PATRIOT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great 
benefits  of  our  national  Bicentennial  is 
that  It  focuses  attention  on  the  contribu- 
tions played  by  many  men  and  women  in 
the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

As  we  look  back  into  history,  we  dis- 
cover many  people  whose  contributions 
have  been  overlooked  with  the  passage 
of  time.  One  such  man  Is  James  Porten 
of  Philadelphia. 

James  Forten,  a  free  black  man  in  an 
age  of  slavery,  saw  naval  action  as  a 
powder  boy  in  the  Revolutionary  War  at 
the  age  of  15.  A  self-made  man,  he  later 
became  a  sailmaker  and  a  leading  busi- 
nessman In  Philadelphia. 

In  the  early  19th  century  Porten  be- 
came a  champion  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  believed  fervently  that 
slavery  would  be  abolished  and  that 
black  men  and  women  would  one  day  be 
free  and  equal  members  of  American 
society. 

Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  vision,  James  Porten  con- 
tributed greatly  to  its  success.  In  his  long 
life  he  became  a  prominent  Philadel- 
phian  and  a  forceful  advocate  for  social 
reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  belief  that  the  story 
of  James  Forten  has  much  to  offer  us.  I 
offer  a  brief  biography  for  the  Record. 
James  Porten,  American  Patriot 
James  Forten,  Black  American,  is  little 
remembered  in  1975,  yet  during  his  long 
career  he  was  a  sailor,  sailmaker,  prominent 
Philadelphia  businessman  and  churchman 
and  strong  supporter  of  the  movement  for 
emancipation.  His  long  and  productive  life 
spanned  the  darkest  hours  for  Negroes  in 
the  American  continent  to  a  time  when  the 
first  glimmerings  of  the  dawn  of  emancipa- 
tion and  racial  equality  could  be  seen.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  vigorous  ef- 
forts had  a  significant,  perhaps  decisive  effect 
on  the  course  and  progress  of  the  struggle 
for  Black  emancipation. 

Porten  was  born  In  Philadelphia  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1766,  grandson  of  a  freedman,  great 
grandson  of  a  slave.  He  learned  the  lessons  of 
responsibility  early  In  life:  the  premature 
death  of  his  father  made  It  necessary  for  him 
to  end  his  rudimentary  schooling  at  the  age 
of  nine  and  contribute  his  share  to  the  fam- 
ily Income. 

Porten  lived  through  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  PhUadelphla  In  1777  and  1778,  and 
signed  on  as  a  powder  boy  aboard  the  pri- 
vateer Royal  Louis  when  he  was  barely 
fifteen. 

The  fortunes  of  war  did  not  favor  his  ship, 
and  on  her  second  voyage,  she  was  overpow- 
ered by  a  British  squadron  of  three  warships. 
Porten  was  Imprisoned  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  crew  aboard  the  British  frigate  Am- 
phyon.  where  he  struck  up  a  friendship  with 
the  captain's  young  son.  This  acquaintance 
serred  him  In  good  stead  when  the  time 
came  for  the  prisoners  to  be  transferred: 
having  loudly  protested  his  loyalty  to  the 
patriot  cause,  he  was  sent  to  the  prison  ship 
Jersey,  anchored  off  Long  Island.  Thus  he 
was  spared  the  usual  practice  by  which  aU 
Black  prisoners,  free  or  slave,  captiu-ed  by 
the  British  were  sent  Into  bondage  In  the 
sugar  plantations  of  the  West  Indies. 
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At  the  war's  end,  when  American  prisoners 
were  released  from  prison  hulks  like  the  Jer- 
sey, James  Forten  was  among  them,  having 
survived  the  disease  and  deprivation  that 
brought  death  to  thousands  of  his  feUow 
Inmates. 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Benjamin  Bridges  as  a  sail- 
maker. In  1786,  he  was  elevated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  foreman,  and  twelve  years  later,  when 
Bridges  died,  James  Forten  assumed  control 
of  the  establishment.  His  Industry,  Inven- 
tiveness and  business  sense  made  him  one 
of  Philadelphia's  most  successful  entre- 
preneurs, and  his  firm  prospered  throughout 
his  life.  The  business  employed  upwards  of 
forty  men  and  Porten 's  net  worth  exceeded 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sizable  for- 
tune for  the  day.  He  built  a  comfortable 
bouse  for  his  family  on  Lombard  Street  and 
Joined  Saint  Thomas'  African  Episcopal 
Church  as  a  vestryman  when  It  was  or- 
ganized In  1796  by  Reverend  Absolom  Jones. 
James  Forten  might  have  stopped  then, 
having  achieved  considerable  status  In 
Philadelphia  society,  and  turned  away  from 
the  problems  of  the  city's  large  Black  com- 
munity. But  he  did  not.  With  each  passing 
year,  he  devoted  more  time  and  effort  In 
the  cause  of  emancipation  and  the  rights  of 
Black  Men. 

There  were  new  voices  in  America,  begin- 
ning to  say  the  unsayable,  that  the  Negro 
was  not  a  subhuman  form  of  life,  but  an 
equal  inheritor  to  the  legacy  of  the  American 
Revolution.  James  Forten  heard  these  voices. 
He  first  spoke  out  In  the  year  1800,  when 
his  pastor,  Reverend  Jones,  and  another 
prominent  Black  clergyman.  Reverend  Rich- 
ard Allen,  who  would  later  become  first 
bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  approached  him  with  a  plea  to  Join 
them  In  circulating  a  petition  among  the 
city's  Black  population  asking  that  Congress 
modify  the  notorious  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of 
1793.  Congress  not  only  denied  their  peti- 
tion but  actually  resolved,  almost  unani- 
mously, to  condemn  such  works  as  creating 
"disquiet  and  Jealously,  and  ought  therefore 
to  receive  no  encouragement  or  countenance 
from  this  House." 

James  Forten  was  not  discouraged,  but 
continued  quietly  to  urge  a  change  of  heart 
and  a  growth  of  conscience  in  America.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  while  the  War  of  1812  raged 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  For- 
ten enlisted  twenty  five  hundred  Negro  citi- 
zens to  help  prepare  the  city's  defenses 
against  an  expected  attack.  With  his  army 
of  volunteer  laborers,  he  directed  the  con- 
struction of  earthworks  for  two  days  with- 
out Interruption. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  was  considering  a  bill  which 
would  deny  Free  Negroes  the  franchise,  part 
of  a  movement  that  was  spreading  through- 
out the  country  at  the  time.  Porten  pub- 
lished, at  his  own  expense,  a  series  of 
pamphlets  attacking  the  measure.  His  elo- 
quence moves  the  reader  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later : 

"Has  the  Ood  who  made  the  white  man 
and  the  black  left  any  record  declaring  us  a 
different  species?  Are  we  not  sustained  by 
the  same  power,  supported  by  the  same 
food,  hurt  by  the  same  wounds,  .  .  .  And 
should  we  not  then  enjoy  the  same  liberty, 
and  be  protected  by  the  same  laws?" 

As  he  continued  his  work  In  behalf  of 
emancipation,  Porten  became  convinced  that 
there  wew  absolutely  no  difference  between 
Black  men  and  White,  that  the  two  races 
were  equal  and  ought.  Indeed  must,  live  to- 
gether In  harmony  as  one  people.  His  views 
were  revolutionary  for  the  day.  Even  sup- 
porters of  emancipation  believed  In  all  sin- 
cerity that  Blacks  were  markedly  inferior, 
that  they  had  no  legitimate  claim  to  citi- 
zenship, that  they  ought  to  be  transported 
In  large  numbers  to  such  colonies  for  free 
Negroes  as  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone. 
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The  organization  espousing  this  course  of 
action,  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
in  1817  offered  him  one  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions In  the  Llberian  colony.  Porten  refused, 
and.  calling  a  mass  meeting  of  Philadelphia's 
Black  citizens,  he  helped  draft  resolutions 
which  stated.  In  part : 

■'.  .  .  our  ancestors  (not  of  choice)  were 
the  first  successful  cultivators  of  the  jsrllds 
of  America,  we  their  descendants  feel  our- 
selves entitled  to  participate  In  the  blessing 
of  her  luxuriant  soil  which  their  blood  and 

sweat  enriched " 

He  continued  to  lead  the  fight  against 
colonization  and  deportation,  and  was  one 
of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  1830  conven- 
tion held  In  Philadelphia  to  oppose  coloniza- 
tion. He  never  ceased  to  raise  his  voice  In 
behalf  of  complete,  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion of  all  salves,  and  in  time,  his  words 
were  read  and  noticed  by  the  members  of  a 
tiny  movement  led  by  WUllam  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, the  Abolitionists. 

In  the  eighteen  thirties,  though  well  into 
his  sixth  decade,  James  Forten  rallied  the 
Black  community  of  Philadelphia  in  behalf 
of  the  new  movement,  organizing  subscrip- 
tions for  Garrison's  Journal,  The  Liberator, 
and  con ti^bu ting  an  occasional  article.  He 
continued  the  fight,  urging  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  to  end  aU  discriminatory 
legislation  against  Black  Americans.  He  was 
also  deeply  involved  In  efforts  to  bring  an 
end  to  slave  catching  In  the  free  states  by 
Southern  agents.  In  1841,  worsening  health 
compelled  this  tireless  battler  to  withdraw 
from  active  prosecution  of  the  struggle,  and 
a  year  later,  on  February  24,  1842,  James 
Forten  died. 

He  did  not  live  to  see  his  great  goals  ac- 
complished, but  his  efforts  were  not  in  vain, 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  compassionate 
Americans  heard  his  voice.  Their  consci- 
ences were  at  first  dlstxirbed,  then  stirred 
up,  then  outraged  that  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  slavery  had  persisted  In  a  nation  that 
had  dedicated  Its  entire  being  to  the  Im- 
mortal phrase: 

"We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. . . ." 
James  Forten  and  other  men  like  him  set 
In  motion  an  irresistible  march  of  events 
that  changed  the  face  of  America  forever 
and  for  the  better.  It  is  fitting  that  this  na- 
tion should  honor,  during  the  Bicentennial 
era,  the  memory  of  James  Forten,  a  man  who 
loved  his  coimtry  well  and  served  It  with  a 
rare  devotion. 


ADMINISTRATION   SUSPENDS   SALE 
TO  ECUADOR 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  11,  1975.  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  498  for  myself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia.  The  bill's  purpose 
was  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  U.S.  land- 
ing craft  Sutter  County  to  Ecuador. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  action  on  this  bill  Is  no 
longer  necessary.  The  Department  of 
State  has  advised  me  that  they  have  sus- 
pended their  plans  to  pursue  the  Sutter 
County  sale. 

I  opposed  this  sale  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  be  in  violatlcm  of  the  spirit  of  a 
January  25.  1975,  ban  on  arms  sales  to 
Ecuador.  The  ban  was  triggered  by  the 
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alar  ning 
War 


more 


resumption   of   Ecuadorian 
American  tuna  boats  fishini 
dorian  coastal  waters.  The 
became     particularly 
Ecuador  used  a  World 
boat,  purchased  from  the 
to  seize  the  Neptune.  The 
tuna  boat,  was  seized  in 
held  by  Ecuadorians  for 
month. 

I  would  Uke  to  thank 
Members  for  their  enthusi^tic 
of  the  resolution.  I  am 
response  was  instrumental 
the  State  Department  that 
sideration  of  the  sale  at  thi; 
be  useless. 

The  list  of  coeponsors  f  ollo^ 
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ford,  Hechler,   W.  Va 
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Burgener, 

^gar,  Hanna- 

4etchum.  La- 

Moakley. 

Spellman, 

Wot  Pat. 


;r?rARYAND 

ACT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEHFORDS 

OF   VESMOltT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEINTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1.  1B75 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Spejaker.  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagufes  from  the 
least  populated  States.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  correct  a  projlem  which 
has  arisen  since  the  implen:  entatlon  of 
Public  Law  93-380.  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974. 

During  the  93d  Congress.  H.R.  69  pro- 
posed various  amendments  \o  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Edi4cation  Act. 
This  legislation  eventually  became  Pub- 
lic Law  93-380.  Title  IV  consolidated  cer- 
tain categorical  education  programs  into 
two  parts:  Part  B — Libraries  and  Learn- 
ing Resources,  and  part  C — Educational 
Innovation  and  Support.       j 

The  movement  away  fr(^m  various 
categorical  education  progra«TS  is  to  re- 
sult through  consolidation  in  easier  and 
simplified  administration  anjd  manage- 
ment of  programs  now  undpr  title  IV. 
This  is  a  laudatory  goal.  It  is}  disturbing, 
however,  that.  In  revising  the  categorical 
formulas,  a  new  formula  was  devised 
based  solely  on  the  number  of  children 
aged  5  to  17  inclusive  in  epch  of  the 
States  and  the  previous  fun|dlng  floors 
were  eliminated. 

The  existence  of  floor*  in  the 
categorical  formulas  provided  the  small 
States  with  the  assurances  ihey  would 
receive  at  least  enough  funds  io  meet  the 
minimum  costs  necessary  to  [reasonably 
fulfill  the  goals  of  the  Pedei^  legisla- 
tion. Yet.  because  of  that  reylsion,  title 
rv  programs  in  the  17  smallest  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  in 
danger  of  being  harmed  siibstandally 
In  fiscal  year  1977,  when  full, consolida- 
tion takes  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  ^ils  House 
and  the  other  body  included  an  appro- 
priaUOTi  <rf  $11,633,852  in  H.R  5901  to 
bring  these  States  up  to  the  iflscal  year 
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1974  funding  level  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  action  wiU  prevent  disastrous  reduc- 
tions in  title  IV  programs  in  many  States 
ajid  avoid  the  inequity  of  the  small 
States  being  penalized  by  losing  money 
while  other  States  gained  increased  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
make  the  necessary  technical  change  in 
the  title  IV  authorization  not  only  for 
fiscal  year  1977  but  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
the  last  year  in  the  duration  of  the  title. 
By  insuring  that  the  small  States  will 
not  fall  below  the  funding  level  of  fiscal 
year  1974  in  both  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978,  serious  problems  for  the  small 
States  can  be  avoided  again. 
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ADVERTISING  EFFECTS 


HON.  LOUIS  PREY,  JR. 


OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  to  the  Members'  attention 
an  article  written  by  our  colleague  Mr. 
WiRTH.  on  the  effects  of  TV  advertising 
on  children.  The  article  was  one  of  two 
on  the  subject  to  appear  recently  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Washington  Post. 
On  July  29,  Richard  W.  Jencks,  vice- 
president  of  CBS,  presented  another 
view  of  this  very  Important  issue.  For 
the  Members'  consideration,  I  would  like 
to  present  the  following  companion  piece 
to  yesterday's  article : 

TV  Advkbtising's  Etfbcts  on  Children 

(By  Richard  W.  Jencks) 
In  this  space  July  17,  Timothy  E.  Wlrth, 
a  Democratic  representative  from  Colorado, 
posed  thla  question:  "Is  there  any  correla- 
tion between  the  advertisement  of  products 
that  are  potentially  harmful  to  children  and 
harm  done  to  children  by  themselves?" 

Mr.  Wlrth  stops  short  of  claiming  that 
there  is  any  hard  evidence  that  television 
advertising  is  responsible  for  such  harm, 
but  he  contends  that  "broadcasters  and  ad- 
vertisers have  nonetheless  Implicitly  con- 
ceded much  of  the  case  by  agreeing  not  to 
show  such  products  during  the  traditional 
children's  hours  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
morning." 

And  though  Mr.  Wlrth,  in  the  conclTislon 
of  his  article,  extends  to  the  accused  the 
glimmering  hope  of  being  able  to  prove  In- 
nocence. ("It  Is,  of  course,  possible  that 
broadcasters  and  advertisers  will  be  able  to 
show  that  children  are  neither  harmed  nor 
deceived  by  the  advertising  that  adult 
oriented  television  exposes  them  to  .  .  ."), 
the  burden  of  his  article  condemns  and  all 
but  sentences  broadcasters  for  what  he  calls 
"ma)or  loopholes"  In  their  self-regulatory 
structure. 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  the  structure  of 
broadcast  self-regulation  enforced  through 
the  Television  Code  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  (NAB)  covers  only  60 
per  cent  of  broadcast  outlets  and  "lacks  an 
enforcement  mechanism." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Tele- 
vision Code  Is  unique  In  Its  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness and  that  the  60  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can television  stations  who  belong  to  it 
reach  over  86  per  cent  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  over-the-counter  drugs  and  other 
products  with  which  Mr.  Wlrth  Is  concerned 
are  natUmaUy-adverUaed  products.   Hoping 


to  reach  the  nation  either  through  national 
network  television  or  so-called  "spot  televl- 
slon"  with  ads  whose  production  costs  fre- 
quently exceed  $100,000  per  ad,  national  ad- 
vertisers simply  cannot  afford  to.  and  will 
not,  produce  a  non-Code  version  of  an  ad  for 
a  nationally-advertised  product.  As  to  the 
nationally-advertised  products  that  are  at 
Issue,  the  Code,  for  all  practical  purposes  la 
therefore  completely  effective. 

The  other  alleged  "loophole"  Is  that  many 
of  the  NAB  restrictions  on  advertising  which 
can  be  directed  to  children  apply  only  to  ad- 
vertising In  programs  mitlally  designed  pri- 
marily for  chUdren.  These  programs  in  the 
main  are  those  scheduled  during  children's 
programming  periods  on  Satiu-day  and  Sun- 
day morning,  although  they  of  course  Include 
weekday  program.s  like  our  own  "Captain 
Kangaroo." 

It  is  true  that  broadcasters  have  drawn  a 
distinction  between  program^s  designed  prl- 
marUy  for  children  and  programs  designed 
primarily  for  an  adult  or  general  family  audi- 
ence. On  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings  the 
child  is  apt  to  be  unaccompanied  by  parents 
as  he  views  television,  and  broadcasters  have 
believed  that  under  these  circumstances  ad- 
vertising directed  to  the  chUd  should  meet 
more  stringent  standards. 

And  It  Is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Wlrth  states 
that  substantial  chUd  audiences  are  watch- 
ing at  other  periods  of  the  broadcast  day 
particularly  in  prime  time,  where  children 
aged  2  to  11  comprise  up  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
audience  untU  at  least  9  p.m.  Even  in  the  9 
to  10  p.m.  time  period,  there  are  more  than 
10  million  chUdren  still  watching  television- 
and  from  10  to  11  p.m.  there  are  more  than 
six  million.  But  this  viewing  Is  done  typicaUy 
with  other  members  of  the  family  and  the 
advertising  is  not  directed  to  the  child 

In  suggesting  that  the  NAB  Code  prohibit 
untU  9  or  iO  p.m.,  or  later,  the  advertising 
of  medicines,  cosmetics,  cleansers,  bleaches 
and  other  adult  products  which  might  be 
hazardous  to  children  if  ingested  or  misused. 
Mr.  Wlrth  is  in  fact  proposing  that  the  medi- 
um of  television  no  longer  be  treated  as  a 
general  advertising  medium,  but  that  it  be 
confined  for  most  of  the  broadcast  day  to 
the  kind  of  advertiser  or  product  which  let 
us  say.  might  advertise  in  Jack  and  JIU 
magazine. 

Because  the  list  of  potentially  hazardous 
products  represents  advertising  revenues 
amounting  to  well  over  a  third  of  total  tele- 
vision revenues,  what  Is  at  issue  is  the  con- 
tinued ability  of  advertiser-supported  tele- 
vision in  the  country  to  bring  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  expensive  entertainment,  news 
public  affairs  and  similar  programming  For- 
mer PCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch,  in  respond- 
ing to  an  earlier  proposal  not  tmllke  Rep 
Wlrth's.  conunented  on  It  as  follows  In  con- 
gressional testimony  in  1971: 

"I  am  not  saying  that  broadcasters  have 
some  'Ood-given  right'  to  these  revenues,  or 
that  their  claims  should  ever  take  priority 
over  a  possible  Congressional  determination 
that  such  advertising  disserves  the  nation  I 
am  saying  that  there  are  important  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  healthy  broadcasting 
Industry:  that  these  benefits  are  grounded 
in  advertising  revenues:  and  that  neither 
benefits  nor  revenues  should  be  undermined 
unless  the  case  to  do  so  is  truly  established." 
Which  gets  us  to  the  real  point.  How  well 
established  in  the  case? 

How  plausible  Is  the  assumption  that  chil- 
dren cut  their  fingers  with  Oillette  blades, 
eat  Drano,  spray  their  eyes  with  Ban,  drink 
Chanel  No.  5,  swallow  aspirin  because  of  hav- 
ing seen  these  products  advertised  on  tele- 
vision—and would  not  have  done  so  had  they 
not  seen  these  advertisements? 

By  centering  on  television  advertising  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  child  injury  from 
advertised  product*,  the  charge  against 
television  relegates  to  the  background  such 
other  causes  as  that  the  products  exist,  that 
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they  are  produced  in  response  to  human 
needs,  that  they  are  marketed,  that  the 
packages  in  which  they  come  are  sometimes 
openable  by  children,  that  chUdren  are  in- 
satiably active  and  curious  and  that  many 
parents  are  careless. 

Few  parents  who  have  had  small  children 
will  regard  as  plausible,  however,  the  theory 
that  a  child  exploring  his  mother's  dressing 
table  or  under-the-slnk  cupboard  chooses 
one  cosmetic  or  cleanser  over  another  be- 
cause the  child  has  seen  It  advertised  on 
television. 

Such  data  ks  are  available  do  not  seem 
to  Implicate  television  as  the  culprit.  Fatali- 
ties caused  to  children  under  five  by  the 
Ingestion  of  products  In  the  home  have  ac- 
tually declined  markedly  since  the  pre-tele- 
vlslon  era,  and  the  decline  continues.  Some 
of  this  is  doubtless  due  to  superior  medical 
resources  and  techniques,  but  the  decline 
has  occurred  despite  a  large  increase  In  the 
population  and  an  Increase  as  well  In  the 
number  and  variety  of  products  used  in  the 
home  which  are  capable  of  misuse  by  the 
verv  young. 

Recent  trends  reported  by  the  National 
Clearing  House  for  Poison  Control  Centers 
likewise  do  not  correlate  with  an  Indictment 
of  television.  For  example,  the  National 
Clearing  House  reports  markedly  decreasing 
Ingestion  trends  over  the  past  several  years 
for  aspirin  as  well  as  for  bleaches  and  in- 
secticides, while  reporting  increasing  Inges- 
tion trends  for  such  substances  as  plants  and 
for  glue  and  adheslves.  which  are  rarely  ad- 
vertised on  television.  Aspirin  ingestions,  in 
particular,  have  dropped  75  per  cent  over  the 
past  nine  years,  with  contributing  factors 
to  the  decline  involving  safety  packaging  as 
well  as  increased  public  awareness  of  the 
hazards  of  aspirin  poisoning. 

Broadcasters  are  among  those  who  have 
made  real  contributions  to  such  public 
awareness  through  public  service  announce- 
ment campaigns  and  in  news.  Informational 
and  children's  programs  themselves.  During 
the  p:ist  year,  for  example,  the  CBS  Televi- 
sion Network  has  carried  more  than  a  hun- 
dred public  service  announcements  directly 
aimed  at  educating  parents  to  keep  poten- 
tiallv  hazardous  household  products  out  of 
reach  of  the  young. 

Needle<;s  to  say.  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
study  of  the  ovprall  causes  of  child  poison- 
ing should  not  go  forward.  It  should  be 
undertaken  by  trained  social  scientists  who 
are  comnetent  to  design  research  which  will 
isolate  the  differences  in  conduct — so  far  as 
the  incestlon  of  dangerous  substances  is  con- 
cerned— between  cblldren  who  have  not  been 
exposed  to  television  advertising  and  those 
who  have.  In  so  doing,  it  will  have  to  give 
recnenition  to  the  fact  that  children  see  ad- 
vertising for  adult  products  In  all  media  In- 
cludlnq;  this  newspaper  (and,  indeed,  see  ad- 
vertising In  print  media  for  many  products 
such  as  B-B  puns  and  other  dangerous  toys 
which  the  NAB  Code  regards  as  completely 
unacceptable.) 

Without  regard  to  any  such  study,  manu- 
facturers can  and  should  intensify  their 
efforts  to  design  and  market  child-proof  con- 
tainers. 

Broadcasting  and  other  media  should  be 
encouraged  to  step  up  their  public  service 
campaigns  aimed  at  acquainting  parents  and 
children  with  the  dangers  of  household  and 
personal  oroducts. 

And  advertisers  should  review  advertising 
to  make  sure  that  neither  in  copy  nor  action 
does  it  stimulate  or  induce  child  experi- 
mentation. 

A  final  point.  The  benefits  of  television,  as 
well  as  those  of  radio  and  the  print  media, 
depend  in  this  country  upon  the  support  of 
advertisers  of  lawful  and  uceful  poods  and 
services.  That  advertising  Is  the  underpin- 
ning of  a  free  nress  in  this  country — free  be- 
cause It  has  sources  of  Income  Indeoendent 
of  the  government.  The  broadcast  press  Is 
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today  the  public's  primary  reliance  for  news 
and  irLformation.  Advertising  should  and  can 
be  honest,  non-deceptive,  and  informative. 
Self-regulation  is  bringing  about  higher  and 
higher  standards.  But  unreasonable  restric- 
tions on  the  advertising  of  lawful  products 
and  services,  based  upon  mere  speculation  or 
a  generalized  hostility  toward  the  television 
medium,  are  not  in  the  public  interest. 


RESOLUTIONS  FROM  THE  AFL-CIO 
EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  documents 
which  I  regard  as  being  of  considerable 
interest  ha  ve  come  to  my  attention.  They 
are  resolutions  adopted  on  July  31  by  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  and  deal 
with  matters  arising  out  of  detente. 

I  would  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  interest  and  informa- 
tion: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  U.S.  Merchant  Marine — A  Victim 
OF  DtTENTE,  Chicago.  III..  Jult  31,   1975 
At  Its  May  meeting,  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil called  upon  the  Administration  "to  aban- 
don its  calamitous  one-way  detente  with  the 
Communists  superpowers  and  to  replace  It 
with  a  standard  of  complete  reciprocity  In 
all  our  dealings  with  Communist  states." 

Detente  is  supposed  to  mean  mutual  and 
reciprocal  steps  to  ease  tensions  between  the 
Free  World  and  the  Soviet  Bloc.  However,  as 
the  second  major  Russian  grain  deal  with 
the  United  States  is  shaping  up.  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  of  Maritime  Unions  affiliated 
vrtth  the  AFL-CIO  has  called  attention  to 
the  disastrous  results  of  detente's  one-way 
street  as  practiced  by  the  Russians  In  the 
maritime  Industry. 

Detente,  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  using 
it.  will  result  In  American  seamen  having 
fewer  and  lewer  ships  to  sail;  American 
shipyards  and  shipyard  workers  having  fewer 
and  fewer  ships  to  build;  and  American 
longshoremen  having  nothing  but  foreign- 
flag  ves.'^ls  to  load. 

This  policy  of  maritime  detente  began 
when  42  American  ports  were  opened  to 
Soviet  vessels  In  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  last  big  Sovlet-U.S.  grain  pur- 
chase deal  in  1972.  Part  of  the  arrangement 
was  that  there  would  be  three-way  division 
of  the  resultant  grain  cargoes,  with  one- 
third  going  aboard  Russian  ships,  one-third 
on  UJS.-flag  ships  and  one-third  being  al- 
located for  carriage  by  "third  flag"  vessels. 

Far  from  living  up  to  the  terms  of  this 
first  step  in  detente,  the  following  has  hap- 
pened : 

U.S.  flag  vessels  did  not  get  the  chance 
to  carry  their  one-third  share.  In  fact,  only 
11  percent,  or  about  one-third  of  the  one- 
third  promised,  went  aboard  U.8.  ships,  man- 
ned by  American  seamen. 

With  respect  to  the  shipping  provisions  of 
the  trade  agreement  negotiated  In  1972  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Russians  are  now  refusing  to  negotiate  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
American  grain  under  the  agreement.  In- 
stead, they  are  relying  on  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  ignore  the  inequities  imposed  on  the 
American  merchant  marine  in  the  interest  of 
continued  detente. 

Soviet  vessels  are  using  their  rights  to 
trade  In  and  out  of  the  42  U.S.  ports  to  en- 
gage in  the  most  ruthless  rate-cutting  prac- 
tices that  threaten  to  bankrupt  the  U.S.  mer- 
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chant  marine  and  throw  even  more  U.S.  mer- 
chant seamen  out  of  work. 

Communist  activity  in  three  separate  trade 
routes  serve  to  underscore  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  The  Par  Eastern  Steamship 
Company  (FESCO),  Just  one  of  16  Soviet 
state-owned  ocean  shipping  companies,  has 
Increased  its  container  capacity  in  the  Pa- 
cific trades  alone  from  none  in  1970  to  nearly 
20,000  twenty-foot  equivalents  annually  on 
six  different  service  routes  In  1974. 

In  the  U.S.  East  Coast-European  trade, 
Polish  Ocean  Lines  has  increased  capacity 
from  none  in  1970  to  over  10,000  twenty-foot 
equivalents  annually  In  1974. 

Also  in  the  U.S.  East  Coast -European  trade, 
Balatlantic  Line,  another  Soviet  state-owned 
ocean  carrier,  has  increased  In  Just  one  year 
— 1973-1974 — its  number  of  sailings  by  200 
percent  and  its  trailer  capacity  by  300  per- 
cent to  12,000  twenty-foot  equivalents 
annually. 

This  increased  share  of  the  markets  has 
been  accomplished  by  driving  rates  down, 
thus  making  it  economically  impossible  for 
the  privately-owned  U.S.  merchant  marine  to 
compete. 

The  low-cost  labor  on  the  100  percent  gov- 
ernment subsidized  Soviet  fleet  Is  being  used 
to  further  the  political  aim  of  destroying  the 
U.S.  and  its  free  world  allies.  Without  the 
maritime  carrying  capacity  represented  by 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  the  free  flow  of 
raw  and  finished  materials  so  vital  for  the 
nation's  economic  health  is  impossible. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  any  large- 
scale  grain  purchase  deals  with  Soviet  Bloc 
nations  should  be  stopped  until  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  Free  World,  the  American 
people  and  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  are 
firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  complete 
reciprocity,  in  the  spirit  of  true  detente,  not 
the  Administration's  calamitous  one-way  de- 
tente with  the  Communist  superpowers. 

Statement  bt  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 

ON    Russian    Grain    Purchases.    Chicago. 

III..  July  31.  1975 

The  American  people  have  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  disastrous  grain  deals  of  1972 
In  which  the  Soviet  Union  obtained  Ameri- 
can grain  at  bargain  prices,  subsidized  by 
American  credits,  and  resulting  in  sharply 
Increased  prices  in  the  American  market. 

The  Russian  traders  and  the  huge  grain 
companies  were  enabled  to  derive  unde- 
served advantages  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farmer,  the  American  consumer 
and  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  record  of  the  Nlxon-Pord  Administra- 
tions in  this  area  does  not  Inspire  confidence 
in  Its  ability  to  protect  the  vital  interests 
of  this  nation  and  its  working  people  In 
commercial  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

America  is  again  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  massive  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  no  assurance  that  America's  national 
Interests  will  be  properly  safeguarded 

The  pending  Soviet  grain  purchase  again 
threatens  the  American  economy  and  be- 
comes a  matter  of  concern  that  will  affect 
ail  Americans  and  their  well  being. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation. AFL-CIO  has  refused  to  be  a  party 
and  cooperate  In  the  loading  of  grain  des- 
tined for  the  USSR,  until  certain  safe- 
guards are  provided  the  American  public 
which  are  as  follows: 

(a)  This  administration  should  determln* 
from  the  Soviet  Union  the  full  extent  of 
their  future  purchases  of  U.S.  grain.  In  a 
manner  of  fairness  this  Information  should 
be  fully  disclosed  to  the  American  farmer 
so  he  knows  what  his  grain  is  truly  worth  . . . 
to  the  American  businessman  so  he  can 
compete  fairly  for  the  foodstuffs  required 
for  domestic  consumption  .  .  .  and  to  the 
American  public  so  they  knowledgably  can 
participate  and  voice  their  opinion  in  the 
political  and  economic  market  community. 
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(b)  A  policy  must  be  formillated 
tect  American  companies  Iron: 
petition  with  state-owned  mon 
omles  the  size  of  the  Soviet  ufclon 

(c)  The   United   States   shoiuld 
an  offensive  policy  to  deal 
cartels  such  as  the  OPEC  nations 
mine  to  what  extent  U-S 
participating  In  and  supportlig 

We  agree  with  the  view 
International     Longshoremen's 
and  endorsed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  IW^rltlme 
mlttee. 

As   long   as   this   AdmlnlstrtJtlon 
policies   of    encouraging   Inflation 
duced  consumer  income  then 
stralnts  such  as  those  threate_ 
are  the  only  alternatives  left  ._ 
what  has  become  unconscionable 
tratlon  policies.  America  needs 
ernment    regulations    of    exports 
products  and  other  goods  when 
will  create  domestic  shortages 

Piirther,  we  believe  that  ^ 
cess  to  the  American  grain  . 
not  be  afforded  to  the  USSR 
continues  on  Its  course  of 
JugaUon  of  peoples  and  states 
presBlon  of  human  rights 
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cams. 


Mr.   DLLMAN.   Mr.   Speak  ?r, 
our  desire   to  conserve  eneigy 
Pacific  Northwest  continues   »  , 
Its  present  rate  of  developmijnt 
inevitably  require  more  energj 
triclty  produced  by  dams  pi 
Hells  Canyon  will  be  able  to  .„ 
9  months  of  increased  electrical 
before  other  sources  of  energy  r 
to  be  utilized.  This  means  thai 
mit  the  construction  of  these 
Canyon,  one  of  the  most  spectkcular 
unique  sites  in  all  the  world, 
been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  o 
9  months  of  increased  power 
And  after  those  9  months 
win  have  to  turn  to  other 
energy. 

Instead  of  flooding  Hells  C|anyon 
9  months  of  growth,  why  not 
temative  sources  in  the  first 
save  the  canyon?  Sooner  or  . 
going  to  have  to  use  those 
sources,  and  I  see  no  reason 
especially  when  we  are  ris 
free-flowing  stretch  of  the  _. 
I  would  like  to  share  with 
Members  an  article  from  the 

edition  of  Outdoor  America  . ,, 

Issues  and  the  natural  wealtl. 
Canyon  in  perspective.  I  high  y 
mend  it. • 
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(By  Joanne  Oldes) 
Hells  Canton — A  foreboding 
place  of  such  awe-lnsplring  " 
on   the   Snake   River   at   the   Idajho 
border.  Hells  Canyon  Is  the  deepe: 
North    America,    perhaps    In    the 
startling  variety  of  scenery,  from 
of  roaring  cascades  and  churning 
the  cold,  clear  Snake  to  the  swee 
of  the  subalplne  heights,  casts  its 
the  visitor.   Fantastic  crags  and 
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precipices,  inviting  green  carpeted  valleys, 
yawning  chasms,  flower  strewn  meadows, 
white  sand  beaches,  immense  stair  steps  of 
granite  and  basalt — the  canyon  Is  an 
astounding  study  of  contrasts. 

With  its  startling  changes  In  climactic 
zones  and  vegetation,  the  canyon  supports 
abundant  wildlife  of  many,  diverse  species 
In  the  6,000  feet  between  lofty  rim  and 
canyon  floor.  Hells  Canyon  Is  unique.  But 
within  the  next  few  years,  all  this  may  be 
lo.st. 

For  sportsmen,  fishermen  and  birdwatch- 
ers, this  canyon  is  a  paradise.  But  what  will 
happen  to  the  deer,  elk,  bighorn  sheep,  val- 
ley quail,  and  chukar  partridge  If  their  criti- 
cal winter  range  Is  drowned?  The  riverine 
habitats  of  beaver,  mink,  and  otter  would 
also  disappear.  Nesting  sites  for  Canada  geese 
along  the  lower  cliffs  and  river  bank  food 
supplies  for  songbirds  and  migratory  water- 
fowl would  be  lost.  The  Snake's  famouis 
anadramous  fish  runs  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head  that  spawn  In  the  Salmon  and  Imnaha 
Rivers,  would  be  Jeopardized.  The  ancient 
white  sturgeon  which  has  been  all  but  elim- 
inated In  other  major  northwestern  rivers, 
would  lose  the  free-flowing  water  It  needs  for 
spawning. 

All  this — the  Incomparable  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  the  astounding  scenery,  the 
grandeur  that  surrounds  probably  the  grand- 
est remaining  stretch  of  wild  river  in  the 
west — will  be  lost  if  northwestern  utilities 
succeed  in  bviUding  Pleasant  Valley  and 
Mountain  Sheep  dams  on  the  canyon  reach 
of  the  river.  The  fate  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Snake  as  it  was  called  by  the  Indians,  now 
hangs  by  the  thread  of  H.R.  30.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Hells  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  now  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

The  pressure  to  harness  this  stretch  of  the 
Snake  began  back  In  1954.  18  other  dams  al- 
ready choked  the  river,  but  the  best  stlU  re- 
mained— a  100-mlle  segment  of  free-flowing 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  deepest  canyon 
country.  Then  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion granted  a  permit  to  construct  a  power 
dam  a  bit  upstream  from  the  river's  con- 
fluence with  the  Salmon  In  the  heart  of  the 
Canyon. 

For  the  next  13  years  a  bitter  battle  raged 
over  who  should  build  the  dam  and  where 
It  should  be  located,  while  conservationists 
and  outdoor  lovers  fought  to  prevent  con- 
struction. The  Issue  reached  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  ruled  in  1967  that  the  FPC  re- 
consider its  licensing  order.  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  speaking  for  the  court,  ques- 
tioned whether  the  dam  should  be  built  at 
all.  "The  test  is  whether  the  project  will  be 
In  the  public  interest,  and  that  determina- 
tion can  be  made  only  after  an  exploration 
of  all  Issues  relevant  to  the  public  Interest." 
Justice  Douglas  said,  "These  include  future 
power  demand  and  supply  in  the  area,  alter- 
nate sources  of  power,  and  the  public  in- 
terest In  preserving  reaches  of  wild  river  in 
Wilderness  area,  and  the  preservation  of  ana- 
dromous  flsh  for  commercial  and  recreational 
purposes  and  the  protection  of  wildlife." 
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DOTJBLE   TROUBLE 

studies  and  hearings  ensued,  and  Congress 
considered  a  number  of  bills  to  protect  the 
magnificent  Snake.  Then  in  1971,  the  FPC 
recommended  that  two  dams  be  built,  turn- 
ing the  last  free  flowing  stretch  of  the  river 
into  slack  water.  But  because  of  the  Intense 
controversy,  the  FPC  imposed  a  moratorium 
on  construction,  giving  Congress  four  years 
to  make  up  its  mind  about  the  fate  of  the 
river. 

Conservationists  have  questioned  the  two 
supposed  major  benefits  from  the  dams:  en- 
ergy and  recreation. 

From  all  the  evidence  presented  so  far,  the 
Pleasant  Valley/Mountain  Sheep  system 
would  provide  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  of 


future  energy  needs.  The  two  dams  would 
have  an  Initial  capacity  of  about  1,400  mega- 
watts with  an  ultimate  design  capacity  of 
approximately  2,600  megawatts— if  all  poe- 
Bible  generating  units  were  Installed.  But  the 
average  annual  generation  would  be  only  an 
estimated  667  megawatts. 

If  licensed  within  the  next  year,  the  com- 
plex could  be  in  operation  around  1982.  But 
the  energy  demand  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Is  forecast  to  be  20,600  megawatts  in  1981- 
1982.  The  growth  of  demand  alone  in  the 
preceding  year  is  estimated  at  995  mee*. 
watts.  ^^ 

Maitland  Sharpe,  director  of  Environmen- 
tal Affairs  for  the  IWLA,  said,  "At  the  time  it 
came  on  line,  the  657  megawatts  produced 
by  the  system  would  buy  a  breathing  space 
of  only  about  eight  months  before  another 
generating  system  would  have  to  come  on 
line  in  the  Northwest.  The  timeless  qualities 
of  Hells  Canyon  should  not  be  sacrificed  for 
such  a  fleeting  and  insubstantial  gain." 

MEASURING  THE  TRADEOFF 

As  John  Sawhill,  former  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  put  It,  "A  dam 
there  would  provide  as  much  electric  power 
as  ...  as  a  very  large  coal-flred  plant.  But 
It  was  our  decision  that  this  did  not  Justify 
destroying  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  major 
wUd  river  areas — and  one  of  the  moet  spec- 
tacular gorges  on  this  continent." 

There  are  alternatives  for  meeting  North- 
west energy  needs.  Adding  generators  at 
dams  that  already  exist  in  the  region  could 
provide  for  more  electric  generation.  Addi- 
tional thermal  generating  plants  will  be 
needed  In  any  case. 

The  supposed  recreational  benefits  from 
the  slack  water  created  by  the  dams  have 
been  scorned  by  sportsmen,  recreatlonlsts, 
and  conservationists.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  In  1973,  Rod 
Munro,  president  of  the  Oregon  Division, 
IWLA,  said,  "In  the  Northwest,  there  al- 
ready exists  a  plethora  of  reservoir-type  rec- 
reation areas— particularly  the  90  miles 
above  and  146  miles  below  the  Hells  Canyon 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River.  These  reservoirs 
receive  relatively  little  recreational  use  now, 
and  a  major  Increase  in  the  future  Is  un- 
likely. They  are  ah-eady  In  oversupply." 

This  statement  was  backed  up  by  an  Idaho 
Fish  and  Game  Department  studv  released 
last  year  which  showed  that  on  the  lower 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers,  flowing  waters 
were  preferred  to  impoundments  for  recrea- 
tional use  by  a  ratio  of  61  to  13. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  the  House 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  would 
give  the  free  flowing  Snake  a  permanent 
lease  on  life.  It  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  700,000-acre  Hells  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  would  designate  101  miles 
of  the  free-flowing  Middle  Snake  and  por- 
tions of  the  Rapid  River  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The 
blU  would  also  prohibit  the  licensing  of  dams 
within  the  NRA,  designate  the  inner  gorge  of 
Hells  Canyon  as  a  wUderness  area  of  about 
270,000  acres  and  require  a  study  of  the 
wilderness  potential  of  additional  lands  with- 
in the  NRA.  Provisions  of  the  bill  would  also 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
privately  held  mineral  Interests. 

CITIZEN  SUPPORT  IS  THE  KEY 

Charles  Collins,  immediate  past  western 
regional  governor  for  the  League,  Illustrates 
an  example  of  the  support  among  North- 
westerners  for  the  NRA.  "in  the  last  four 
years,  I  have  organized  trips  that  have 
taken  over  100  people  to  the  canyon,"  he 
said.  "Another  trip  this  year  will  take  an- 
other 60  people  into  the  area.  So  far,  we've 
only  run  Into  one  person  that  didn't  agree 
with  the  NRA  concept." 

Experienced  Washington  observers  feel  the 
bill  has  a  chance  for  passage.  "It  depends  on 
the  people."  said  one.  "If  they  want  to  pro- 
tect this  priceless  resource,  they  now  have 
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the  opportunity  to  say  so."  Time  is  running 
out  for  the  Snake.  Only  four  months  remain 
before  the  end  of  the  FPC-lmposed  morator- 
ium on  licensing. 

Sharpe  places  the  two  dams  in  a  national 
perspective.  "The  beauty  and  wonder  of  Hells 
Canyon  belongs  to  the  nation — we  all  have  a 
stake  in  It — and  it  must  not  be  sacrificed 
unless  there  is  a  commensurate  national 
gain.  In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. President  Ford  spoke  of  the  need  for 
350  major  new  power  plants  by  1985.  One 
plant  more  or  less  may  not  make  too  much 
difference.  But  one  Hells  Canyon  Is  all  there 
Is;  one  Hells  Canyon  less  and  we  have  Im- 
poverished ourselves  and  our  children." 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Friday.  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  the  House  has  been 
struggling  to  enact  some  kind  of  national 
energy  policy.  We  have  been  straining 
and  straining  on  the  energy  situation  and 
still  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with 
anything  that  has  a  decent  chance  of 
becoming  law. 

In  January  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 123  which  called  for  creation  of  a 
Select  Committee  on  Energy,  to  be  com- 
posed of  15  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  would  be  directed  to- 
ward coordinating  energy  legislation,  and 
establishment  of  national  priorities.  To 
date  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
legislation. 

I  have  received  a  very  thoughtful 
analysis  of  our  legislative  energy  prob- 
lems from  the  Secretary  of  Conamerce, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  who  was  a  member 
of  this  body  for  many  years.  He  points 
out  that  piecemeal  solutions  will  simply 
not  do  the  job  that  this  Congress  should 
be  doing  to  formulate  policy,  head  off 
future  shortages,  and  provide  our  energy- 
dependent  economy  with  adequate  sup- 
plies to  maintain  production  and  growth. 

This  message  from  the  Secretary  raises 
the  obvious  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  House,  as  currently  organized,  can 
deal  realistically  with  energy. 

Results  so  far  indicate  that  we  should 
be  considering  a  new  approach,  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  appoint  a  Select 
Conunittee  on  Energy  so  that  the  nearly 
1,000  bills  relating  to  the  discovery,  devel- 
opment and  marketing  of  vital  fuel  sup- 
plies can  be  considered,  and  workable 
solutions  moved  forward. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  read  this  out- 
line of  our  legislative  energy  needs,  and 
move  to  form  a  select  committee  so  that 
we  can  meet  our  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people. 

Text  of  Mr.  Morton's  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  17,  1975. 
Eon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Vlashington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
House  resolution,  which  you  Introduced  In 
January  to  create  a  House  Select  Committee 
on  Energy,  was  never  seriously  considered  by 
the  Congress.  Since  January,  I  believe  there 
has  developed  more  positive  evidence  that 
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such  a  committee  Is  needed.  It  is  apparent 
that  no  significant  energy  program,  based  on 
a  policy  for  energy  Independence  within  a 
reasonable  time  frame,  Is  likely  to  come  from 
the  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress  Itself  is 
not  institutionalized  to  deal  with  the  supply, 
conservation  and  economic  aspects  of  energy 
management  In  a  balanced  fashion.  We  have 
diverse  sources  of  energy  and  so  many  pat- 
terns for  its  use  that  it  is  literally  impossible 
to  segment  broad  energy  proposals  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  be  dealt  with  by  several 
legislative  committees.  All  aspects  of  pro- 
grams making  up  a  national  energy  policy 
are  interlocked.  Piecemeal  solutions  usually 
are  counter  productive  and  very  difficult  to 
administer.  What  has  come  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  and  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  perfect  examples. 

Because  no  single  committee  has  put  it  all 
together,  members  of  the  House  are  con- 
fused and  lack  an  overaU  understanding  of 
the  problem  as  it  exists  In  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  They  do  not  recog- 
nize a  total  concept  of  the  solutions  which 
must  be  implemented  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  national  security  and  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy throughout  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  not  implying ;  that  the  Executive 
Branch  Is  simon-pure  in  the  way  it  Is  or- 
ganized to  deal  with  energy,  but  at  least 
we  have  made  slgniflcant  strides  through 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Energy  Resources  Council.  I 
congratulate  the  Congress  on  doing  this  for 
us,  but  I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot  take 
similar  steps  for  themselves. 

The  Energy  Resources  Council  Is  a  good 
coordinating  body.  My  job  as  chairman  is  to 
see  that  the  interested  agencies  function 
concurrently  and  with  unlfled  purpose.  This 
is  not  a  perfect  system,  but  within  our  total 
legislative  authority  it  is  working  quite  well. 
I  keep  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
as  the  central  core  of  the  Executive  Branch 
effort  and  bring  in  all  other  appropriate 
agencies  in  a  supporting  role.  Out  great 
obstacle,  as  you  weU  know,  is  lack  of  Con- 
gressional approval  that  wUl  permit  us  to 
design  a  program  for  conservation,  supply 
development  and  economic  neutrality. 

Most  of  the  Industrial  nations  of  the  world 
have  pretty  well  proven  that  energy  conserva- 
tion must  he  continually  motivated  through 
the  price  mechanism.  Any  tyi>e  of  promotion- 
al approach  Inevitably  results  in  sporadic 
efforts  by  the  public  which  are  not  sustained 
in  the  presence  of  available  supply.  I  have 
yet  to  discuss  this  with  an  economist  who 
differs  from  that  point  of  view. 

Supply  development  depends  on  invest- 
ment, return  on  investment  and  i>ermlsslon 
to  explore  and  develop.  Economic  neutrality 
depends  on  reimbursement  to  the  economy 
of  a  fair  share  of  the  increased  cost  that 
is  Incurred  by  tariffs,  excise  taxes  and  wind- 
fall taxes.  Once  these  fundamental  elements 
are  put  Inito  balance,  things  will  begin  to 
move.  It  has  become  apparent  that  this  can- 
not be  achieved  within  the  current  Congres- 
sional approach  to  the  problem. 

I  have  asked  my  department  to  analyze  all 
of  the  energy  legislation  which  has  been  in- 
troduced as  well  as  the  method  by  which  It 
has  been  considered.  I  am  sure  this  analysis 
will  further  bear  out  my  conviction  that 
under  the  present  jurisdictional  organization 
of  the  Congress  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  a 
balanced  pragmatic  solution  to  the  energy 
problems  can  be  achieved. 

The  President  is  doing  everything  he  can 
witMn  his  authority.  As  fair  as  I  can  see,  he 
Is  being  well  supported  by  the  Cabinet  de- 
partments, by  ERDA  and  FEA.  Admittedly, 
I  am  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
other  regulatory  agencies. 
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I  conclude  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Congress  itself  must  examine  itself  as 
to  Its  adequacy  to  serve  the  Nation  in  this 
complicated  but  pervasive  area  of  energy. 
Failure  in  meeting  our  energy  requirements 
and  failure  to  live  within  the  dimensions  of 
our  energy  resources  is  failure  of  ctvillzatlon 
itself.  The  world's  greatest  tragedy  can  be 
the  experience  of  these  faUures  because  of 
political  ineptitude  on  the  part  of  repre- 
sentative government. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 


POLL  SUPPORTS  200-MILE  ZONE 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

of    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  reported  out  S.  200,  thus  clear- 
ing the  first  hurdle  toward  enactment  of 
a  200-mile  bill  some  time  this  session.  I 
was  extremely  pleased  to  participate  in 
the  committee's  lengthy  deliberations  on 
this  issue  and  commend  the  chairman, 
Leonor  SuLLiv.iN,  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Representative  Robert  Lec- 
CETT.  and  the  bill's  principal  sponsor. 
Representative  Gerry  Studds,  for  their 
tireless  work  and  commitment  to  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Committee  testimony  provided  over- 
whelming evidence  of  our  valuable  fish- 
ing resources  being  rapidly  depleted  by 
Japanese  and  Russian  fishing  vessels, 
equipped  with  sophisticated  fi.shing 
equipment,  off  our  coastal  waters.  There 
was  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  a 
200-mile  zone  was  necessary  to  protect 
and  conserve  American  fishing  resources 
for  now  and  years  to  come. 

Recently,  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
printed  a  poll  showing  that  84  percent 
of  the  respondents  felt,  most  of  them  em- 
phatically, that  a  200-mile  limit  should 
be  enacted  to  ban  foreign  fishing  fleets 
from  fishing  in  our  coastal  waters.  The 
poll  clearly  indicates  strong  public  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  we  have  just  acted 
on. 

The  poll  also  reveals  citizen  attitudes 
on  a  variety  of  related  questions  about 
fishing  issues.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  poll  is 
timely  and  appropriate,  and  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Poll  Shows  200-Mile   Limit  Favored 

Some  84  per  cent  of  those  responding  to  a 
People  Power  poll  relating  to  fishing  manage- 
ment in  Puget  Sound  and  other  Western 
Washington  waters  agree,  most  of  them 
emphatically,  that  a  200-mUe  limit  should  be 
enacted  to  ban  foreign  fieets  from  fishing  in 
coastal  waters. 

The  responss  was  the  strongest  noted 
among  those  answering  the  poll,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  AprU  27  issue  of  The  P-I. 

KINO-TV,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  People 
Power  effort,  wUl  re-run  this  afternoon  at 
3:30  a  program  first  aired  that  date  entitled 
"Troubled  Waters— It's  No  Fish  Story." 

People  Power  is  a  coalition  of  area  school, 
church  and  research  groups  which  works 
toward  getting  public  agencies  and  govern- 
ment groups  to  respond  to  problems  in  the 
community. 

The  results  of  the  People  Power  poll  on 
fishing   management    follow: 
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As  to  whether  the  number  of  fishermen 
should  be  reduced  by  Umltli  g  commercial 
fishing  licenses  to  those  who«  major  source 
of  Income  Is  from  fishing,  72  pi  ir  cent  agreed, 
52  per  cent  of  them  agreeing  '  strongly." 

More  than  53  per  cent  of  the  pollees  dis- 
agreed with  the  Idea  of  spending  federal  or 
state  money  to  buy  back  boals  and  gear  of 
those  fishermen  "who  are  no  onger  able  to 
make  a  living  from  fishing  because  of  re- 
duced stocks,  foreign  competition  and  other 
causes."  Thlrty-sijc  per  cent  a|  freed  and  an- 
other 11  per  cent  either  "didn't  know"  or  ab- 
stained from  answering. 

A  total  of  836  responded  to  the  question- 
naire. Including  582  people  ^  ho  Identified 
themselves  as  "fisherpersons"  cr  people  with 
a  direct  link  to  the  fishing  Industry.  Only  six 
respondees  Identified  themselvss  as  Indians 
and  the  majority,  or  441  of  the  J36,  Identified 
themselves  as  being  50  years  o :  age  or  older 
or  as  "senior  citizens." 

The  other  propositions  on  I  he  question- 
naire and  the  response,  only  In  terms  of 
agreeing  or  disagreeing: 

The  number  of  fishermen  abould  be  re- 
duced by  limiting  commercial  licenses  to 
those  who  have  landed  a  speclflfd  amount  of 
fish  for  a  specified  number  of  ^ears — 38  per 
cent  agreed,  60  per  cent  disagreed. 

There  should  be  a  ban  on  ret  fishing  of 
salmon  on  the  high  seas  to  allo;r  more  fish  to 
return  to  Washington  waters- -^9  per  cent 
agreed,  18  per  cent  disagreed. 

Foreign  fleets  should  be  periiiltted  to  fish 
for  stocks  that  American  fishermen  are  not 
currently  harvesting — 22  per  cent  agreed,  67 
per  cent  disagreed. 

Rather  than  a  200-mUe  limit,  a  species  ap- 
proach should  be  adopted  to  give  control 
of  certain  species  to  the  counti^  of  origin — 
23  per  cent  agreed,  54  per  cent  ilsagreed. 

More  public  funds  should  b<  Invested  In 
state  hatcheries  to  Increase  ths  number  of 
salmon — 75  per  cent  agreed,  16  jer  cent  dis- 
agreed. 

Ocean  ranching  (raising  fish  to  a  certain 
age,  releasing  them  to  find  their  way  to  the 
ocean,  and  then  harvesting  theji  upon  their 
return)  should  be  permissible!  for  private 
companies  and  Individuals  in  VTashlngton — 
58  per  cent  agreed,  29  per  cent  c^sagreed. 

Public  funds  should  be  used  to  encourage 
forms  of  aquaculture  that   mat  prove   use- 
ful In  the  future,  such  as  m 
weed  culture — 63  per  cent  agree 
disagreed. 

More  research  and  manageiient  efforts 
should  be  devoted  to  regulatlnglthe  number 
of  available  fish  stocks— 60  per  teent  agreed, 
22  per  cent  disagreed. 

There  is  a  need  for  better  quillty  control 
of  fish  offered  to  the  American  pi|bllc — 66  per 
cent  agreed,  18  per  cent  dlisagreed. 

Stockpiles  of  unsold  frozen  flsh  should  be 
made  avaUable  to  hospitals,  8ch(»ol8,  prisons, 
low-Income  families  and  senior  citizens  at 
reduced  coet-subsldlzed  by  tax  dollars — 66 
per  cent  agreed,  24  per  cent  disagreed. 

The  importation  of  foreign  flhh  products 
should  be  curtailed  to  help  American  fisher- 
men, even  though  this  might  fliean  higher 
costs  for  fish  products  for  the 
sumer — 49  per  cent  agreed,  40 
agreed. 

Americans  should   be   encour 
more    fish,    particularly    unde 
such  as  hake,  dogfish,  shark. 
ducks,   squid,    skate,   seaweed, 
cent  agreed,  15  per  cent  dls 
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THE  SNAKE  RIVI 


HON.  AL  ULLM) 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEnJtATIVES 
Friday.  August  1,  19\5 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  debat- 
ing the  future  of  Hells  Canyo  n  we  tend 


to  forget  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
monument  to  the  fortitude  of  man  and 
his  great  courage  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity. In  this  case,  the  adversary  is  not  an 
enemy,  but  a  cantankerous  old  friend 
that  offers  some  of  the  most  challenging 
white  water  in  the  world. 

There  has  been  a  resurgence  in  the 
popularity  of  challenging  the  rapids  of 
wild  rivers,  especially  the  awesome  white 
water  in  Hells  Canyon.  Today,  this  is 
done  for  pleasiire,  but  once  upon  a  time, 
it  was  done  out  of  necessity  when  the 
Snake  River  was  the  only  means  of 
transportation  in  the  area.  One  of  the 
more  notable  stories  is  the  journey  of  the 
stemwheeler  Norma  and  her  crew  who 
took  on  the  wildest  river  of  them  all  in  a 
steamship. 

Walter  Meacham  was  a  member  of 
the  Norma's  crew  and  I  would  like  to 
share  his  story  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Oregon  Journal  on  May  27,  1971. 

Mr.  Meacham,  like  any  man  who  has 
spent  time  in  Hells  Canyon,  can  tell  you 
that  when  you  are  on  the  Snake,  you 
are  a  million  miles  from  nowhere,  but 
the  river  always  ieads  home  no  matter 
how  difficult  the  journey  may  be: 

I  From  the  Oregon  Journal,  May  27,  1971) 

WrrH  THE  "Nobma"  on  the  Snake 
All  was  excitement  In  the  little  railroad 
town  of  Huntington.  Ore.,  on  a  June  day  In 
1895.  The  Norma  was  going  to  steam  down 
the  Snake  River  to  Lewlston,  Idaho,  or  at 
least  try  to.  It  was  a  dangerous,  foolhardy 
venture,  but  It  appealed  to  the  sporting  In- 
stincts of  everyone  In  the  Old  Oregon  Coun- 
try. 

The  Snake  River  between  Huntington  and 
Lewlston,  Is  a  one-way  river,  with  a  drop  of 
1,320  feet  In  187  miles.  Boats  might  go  down, 
but  they  could  not  return. 

The  Norma  had  been  built  for  use  between 
the  copper  mines  In  the  Seven  Devils  district 
and  Huntington  but  that  venture  proved  un- 
successful: so  the  Norma  was  tied  up  on  the 
river  bank.  She  was  about  as  much  use  there 
as  a  horse  tied  In  a  barn,  and  would  soon  rot; 
so  her  owners  decided  to  risk  her  on  a  trip 
down  the  river  to  where  she  could  be  used  to 
advantage  on  the  lower  Snake  and  upper 
Columbia. 

The  question  arose  as  to  who  was  capable 
and  daring  enough  to  take  her  down  the  tur- 
bulent Snake. 

Choice  fell  on  Capt.  William  P.  Gray,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  WUllam  Gray  who  came  to 
the  Oregon  Country  with  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man In  1836.  The  offer  was  a  challenge  to 
Capt,  Gray's  courage  and  abUlty,  for  it  was 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking.  He, 
nor  anyone  else,  had  any  knowledge  of  that 
section  of  the  river,  but  that  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  Intrepid  captain,  so  he  gathered  a 
crew  and  proceeded  on  the  great  adventure. 
Capt.  Ed  Lyons,  veteran  "swift  water"  man 
and  the  last  of  the  survivors  of  that  voyage, 
told  us  the  story. 

It  was  in  June,  1895,  that  Capt.  Gray  asked 
me  If  I  would  like  to  go  with  him  to  help 
take  the  steamer  Norma  down  the  Snake 
River  from  Huntington  to  Lewlston,  The  offer 
appealed  to  me,  for  I  had  never  been  on  that 
section  of  the  river  but  had  heard  a  lot  about 
It.  It  stirred  my  Imagination,  so  I  signed  up 
for  the  venture.  There  were  13  In  the  crew, 
but  evidently  no  one  was  superstitious;  no- 
body quit  when  the  count  was  made, 

William  P.  Gray  was  captain;  "AJ"  Gray, 
pilot;  Charley  Jennings,  engineer,  Ellsha  D. 
Kellogg,  second  engineer — all  of  them  well- 
known  "river-men."  with  years  of  swift  water 
experience  behind  them.  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  was  appointed  mate.  We  had  two  fire- 
men and  two  deck  hands. 
The  Norma  was  a  wooden  boat,  l«0  feet  In 


length,  32.5  feet  In  width,  and  a  6.6  hoM. 
She  was  a  stern  wheeler  of  light  draft,  draw- 
ing less  than  2  feet  of  water.  The  boys  aald 
she  would  fioat  on  a  heavy  dew. 

We  started  out  In  the  afternoon  of  June  13. 
1895.  from  the  mouth  of  Burnt  Elver,  Just 
below  Huntington,  where  the  Snake  river 
leaves  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  and  enters  the 
canyon. 

At  least  half  of  the  town's  population  wu 
there  to  see  us  off,  never  expecting  to  see  ug 
take  the  Norma  through  safely.  One  wag 
told  us  to  be  sure  to  give  his  regards  to  the 
devil  when  we  met  him.  We  passed  through 
Whiskey.  Eagle  and  Shoofly  rapids  In  reconl 
time,  the  river  dropping  38  feet  In  4.5  miles. 
We  had  passed  the  Bay  Horse  rapids  and  were 
congratulating  ourselves  on  our  luck  whm 
we  got  a  big  Jolt.  Looking  over  the  side,  I 
saw  several  planks  floating  off  down-stream 
"Captain,"  I  reported,  "we  have  hit  a  sunken 
rock  and  tore  her  bottom  out." 

We  did  tear  a  hole  In  her  bottom  2  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  long,  but  she  had  plenty  of 
compartments  and  kept  afloat,  though  the 
listed  and  rolled  like  a  man  over-loaded  with 
moonshine. 

We  drifted  downstream  until  we  came  to 
SturgUl  Bar,  where  a  number  of  men  were 
placer  mining  for  gold.  We  tied  up  there  and 
spent  two  days  repairing  the  hole  as  best  we 
could.  In  between  times,  I  tried  my  hand  at 
panning  for  gold,  but  the  gold  was  so  fine 
that  I  gave  up  in  disgust  and  decided  to 
stick  to  steamboatln*. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  came  to  Brownlee 
Ferry.  This  ferry  consisted  of  a  steel  cabls 
stretched  across  the  river.  Attached  to  It  was 
a  flat-boat  which  was  propelled  across  the 
stream  by  the  current.  As  we  couldn't  go 
under  the  cable,  we  had  to  stop  and  lower  It 
under  the  water  then  float  over  It.  The  ferry- 
man was  an  old  fellow  with  long  gray  hair 
and  beard,  a  typical,  old-time  hlll-bllly.  He 
had  a  young,  red-haired  wife  called  Juley. 
who  seemed  to  be  contended  with  her  hus- 
band and  her  lot. 

"Where  the  hell  are  you  damn  fools  goln' 
with  that  boat?"  he  asked. 
"We're  goln'  to  Lewlston,"  we  answered. 
"It's  a  damn  fool  Idea."  he  replied.  "Two 
men  lost  their  lives  In  the  rapids  only  last 
week.  You  young  fellers  had  better  quit  and 
hit  the  road  to  Baker  City,  youll  live  a 
damn  sight  longer." 

He  put  some  doubts  In  our  minds,  but 
we  were  young  and  eager  for  adventure,  so 
we  thanked  him  for  his  Interest  and  advice 
and  went  merrily  on  our  way.  with  the  an- 
cient ferryman  stroking  his  beard  and  shak- 
ing his  head  as  he  and  Juley  waved  us  good- 
bye. 

A  few  miles  down  the  river  we  put  in  to 
shore  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  to  lay 
In  a  supply  of  drinking  water.  We  did  not 
relish  Snake  River  water  as  a  beverage,  for 
It  was  discolored  on  account  of  the  iisual 
spring  freshet.  While  filling  our  casks  we 
were  startled  by  a  wild  whoop  and  several 
shots,  which  sounded  for  a  minute  like  the 
Nez  Perces  had  gone  on  the  warpath  again. 
On  looking  around,  we  found  that  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance  was  a  young  cowboy, 
mounted  on  a  pinto  cayuse. 

"What  you  fellers  doln'  "way  down  here 
with  that  there  steamboat?"  he  demanded. 
"If  you  go  any  farther  you  can't  get  back." 
"We've  Just  started,  young  feller,"  we  told 
him.  "We're  polntln'  her  nose  straight  for 
Lewlston,  and  we  alnt  comln'  back." 

"Well,  I'll  be  dadgummed,"  was  his  startled 
reply.  "I'd  sure  like  to  be  goln'  along.  If  It 
weren't  for  leavln  'old  Pinto." 
"Lived  here  long,  pardner?"  we  Inquired. 
"Lived  here  nigh  on  to  30  years  an'  know 
every  coyote  In  these  here  hills  by  the  first 
name,"  our  cowboy  modestly  replied. 

Somehow  or  other.  Capt.  Gray  got  the  Idea 
that  it  would  be  a  good  stunt  to  take  the 
cowboy  along  as  a  co-pilot,  because  he  knew 
the  country  so  well.  The  cowboy  gladly  took 
up   the  captain's  offer,  rode  old   Pinto  on 
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board  and  tied  him  In  the  hold.  Ovu-  friend 
from  the  hills,  stUl  wearing  his  big  hat, 
chaps  and  spurs,  stood  up  In  the  pilot  house 
with  the  captain  and  pilot — and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  adventure.  However,  It  quickly 
developed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  river 
and,  had  the  Norma  not  been  a  good  "back- 
er" we  would  have  come  to  grief  on  the 
rocks.  The  Norma  had  powerful  engines  and 
escaped  a  crash  several  times  by  backing  up 
and  dodging  the  rocks. 

Eventually  we  reached  a  long,  narrow  loop 
which  we  knew  was  the  famous  Ox  Bow.  It 
was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  the 
neck  of  the  bow.  but  three  miles  around  the 
loop.  There  were  three  miles  of  jagged  rocks, 
foaming  waters  and  dangerous  risks,  which 
would  take  the  Norma  down  a  precipitous 
Incline  of  50  feet.  The  speed  was  breath- 
taking, and  the  rapids  so  swift  that  steering 
was  almost  a  matter  of  chance.  We  bumped 
against  a  number  of  rocks  In  making  the 
loop,  then  tied  up  at  Lime  Point,  five  miles 
below  Homestead,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day. 

Below  us  lay  Copper  Creek  Palls,  as  they 
called  them  then,  where  the  river  took  a  de- 
cided turn  and  sudden  drop,  with  plenty  of 
white  water  and  rocks  ahead.  Our  chances 
of  getting  through  didn't  look  good;  but,  if 
we  didn't  succeed.  It  wouldn't  be  because  we 
didn't  try. 

It  was  here  that  the  captain  decided  that 
the  cowboy  pilot  would  be  of  no  further  use, 
and  the  commodore  (as  we  nicknamed  him) 
concluded  that  he  had  had  enough  of  steam- 
boatln' for  a  while;  so  he  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  down  the  gang  plank  and,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hat  and  a  cheery  "so  long, 
boys,"  disappeared   Into   his   native   hills. 

Capt.  Gray  called  all  hands  on  deck  and 
Bald:  "Boys,  25  years  ago,  Capt.  Cy  Smith 
tied  the  Shoshone  up  at  this  very  spot,  de- 
claring that  she  could  not  be  taken  any  far- 
ther. But  Capt.  Bas  Miller  took  her  over 
the  falls,  and  tore  eight  feet  off  her  bow  In 
doing  It.  He  succeeded  In  taking  her  down 
to  Lewlston,  somewhat  battered  but  still 
afloat.  Maybe  the  Norma  won't  fare  so  well, 
but  I  figure  that  what  has  been  done  before 
can  be  done  again.  If  any  of  you  are  not 
game  enough  to  take  the  chance,  now  is 
your  time  to  quit." 

We  gave  the  captain  a  big  cheer,  but  no- 
body quit.  We  prepared  for  the  task  ahead  of 
us,  shooting  Hell's  Canyon.  Capt.  Gray  had 
the  men  cut  wood  and  fill  the  bow  of  the 
boat  with  It,  In  order  to  strengthen  her  and 
make  her  more  buoyant. 

When  we  were  all  ready,  the  captain  said 
to  me:  "Ed.  I  want  you  to  stand  on  the  bow 
and  relay  my  orders  to  the  men.  We  might 
strike  rocks  and  tear  the  bow  off,  for  It 
doesn't  look  like  we  can  dodge  them  all." 

This  didn't  sound  very  good  to  me,  as  I 
had  no  desire  to  be  standing  on  the  bow  if 
It  was  knocked  off,  so  I  asked  him  to  say  It 
again.  He  had  a  peculiar  twinkle  In  his  eyes 
when  he  repeated  the  order,  and  I  surmised 
that  he  was  having  some  fun  at  my  expense, 
so  I  decided  to  use  some  diplomacy  on  the 
old  boy. 

"Captain,"  says  I,  "I  can't  hear  you  very 
well  when  I  stand  on  the  bow,  on  account  of 
the  noise  the  water  makes  as  It  dashes  on 
the  rocks.  I  can  hear  better  If  I  stand  beside 
you  on  the  upper  deck."  The  captain  politely 
agreed  to  this  suggestion,  and  I  felt  a  lot 
easier. 

We  cut  loose  after  the  noon  meal  and 
headed  Into  the  rapids.  The  roar  of  the  wa- 
ters was  deafening,  and  It  looked  as  though 
the  force  of  the  current  would  drive  us 
head-on  into  the  rocks  on  our  right.  The 
fall  at  this  point  was  10  feet  In  half  a  mile, 
and  our  speed  was  greater  than  was  con- 
ducive to  safety.  Capt.  Gray  gave  the  order, 
"Pull  speed  astern."  Charley  Jennings 
backed  her,  and  we  got  but  a  slight  Jar  on  the 
guard  rail,  and  a  slde-swlpe  that  didn't  do 
much  damage.  All  of  this  sounds  easy,  but  If 
our  pilot  had  not  maneuvered  the  Norma 
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to  the  nicety  of  a  fiea's  eyebrow,  we  would 
have  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  dreaded 
box-canyon  called  Hell's  Canyon,  so  Capt. 
Gray  considered  It  prudent  to  tie  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  check  up  on  the  Norma 
before  sailing  Into  the  20-mlle  stretch  of 
plunging  water  that  no  one  knew  anything 
about. 

This  wild  section  Just  ahead  of  us  had 
been  named  Hell's  Canyon  for  a  reason.  At 
Its  upper  end  Is  Lynch  Creek,  at  Its  lower 
end  Rush  Creek,  both  flowing  Into  the 
Snake  from  the  Oregon  side.  "Hie  distance 
between  the  two  Is  approximately  20  miles, 
with  a  drop  of  300  feet — 15  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  width  of  the  canyon  varies  from  80  to 
150  feet. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day  we 
"shot"  the  20  miles  of  rushing  fury.  It  was 
Just  a  continuous  succession  of  rapids,  too 
numerous  to  count.  Miles  of  whltecaps 
stretched  ahead,  like  white  horses  racing 
through  the  hills  and  columns  of  spray  arose 
where  the  swift  water  hit  the  larger  obstruc- 
tions. Black,  forbidding  rocks  thrust  their 
heads  above  the  swirling  waters,  while  others 
lay  hidden  under  the  surface,  as  though  de- 
termined to  crush  our  frail  craft  for  Its 
temerity  in  encroaching  on  the  age-old  do- 
main. The  voices  of  the  river  seemed  to  chide 
us. 

The  paddle  wheel  of  the  Norma  kept  back- 
ing all  the  time  to  retard  her  speed  and 
enable  her  to  dodge  the  rocks  that  threat- 
ened to  break  her  up.  At  times  we  hit 
stretches  where  the  river  fell  at  the  rate  of 
60  feet  to  the  mile  and  our  speed  was  often 
20  miles  an  hour,  which  is  faster  than  a  horse 
can  run.  Frequently  our  paddle  wheel  was 
completely  out  of  the  water,  spinning  help- 
lessly in  the  air,  and  our  little  boat  was  at 
the  mercy  of  Old  Man  River. 

As  the  Norma  raced  and  tossed  about  In 
the  raging  mill-race,  we  looked  up  at  the 
mountains  towering  thousands  of  feet  above 
us.  We  felt  mighty  small  and  insignificant. 
We  did  not  know  at  that  time  we  were  sailing 
through  the  deepest  gash  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  The  hills  were  so  high  that 
we  had  to  look  twice  to  see  their  tops,  and  it 
often  seemed  as  though  the  hills  would  close 
in  on  us  and  crush  us  as  a  giant  plncer  would 
crush  a  peanut.  Every  second  we  expected  to 
hit  a  rock  head-on  and  be  smashed  to  pieces, 
but  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  about  It.  It 
was  all  up  to  the  captain,  the  engineer,  and 
Lady  Luck.  As  one  of  the  deckhands  said:  "It 
seems  like  we  were  born  to  be  hanged,  not 
drowned,  so  why  worry?" 

Capt.  Gray  stood  at  the  wheel,  apparently 
as  calm  as  though  shooting  Hell's  Canyon 
was  an  everyday  occurrence.  His  confidence 
gave  us  all  courage,  and  we  watched  fas- 
cinated with  the  wild  scene,  our  hearts 
pounding  against  our  ribs  as  each  new  danger 
approached  and  quickly  passed.  We  didn't 
escape  unscathed,  however,  for  we  scraped 
many  a  rock  but  did  not  hit  any  head-on. 

Sheep  Creek  Rapids,  at  the  end  of  the 
canyon,  were  real  tough;  and  we  had  a  few 
seconds  of  doubt  and  anxiety  as  we  shot 
through  them,  slde-swlplng  a  few  rocks  in 
the  operation.  Hominy  Creek  Rapids  were 
nearly  as  bad  and  also  took  their  toll.  Fi- 
nally, the  mountains  seemed  to  recede  a  little 
and  the  river  to  grow  qulter  In  spots,  aUow- 
Ing  us  to  get  glimpses  of  the  sun.  But  our 
troubles  were  not  over  as  we  got  several 
thrills  and  Jolts  In  shooting  White  Horse 
Rapids. 

Though  It  was  early  In  the  afternoon. 
Capt.  Gray  decided  to  tie  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Imnaha  River  and  (^ve  all  hands  a 
chance  at  trout  fishing.  The  captain  said 
there  was  nothing  quite  so  good  as  fishing 
to  calm  the  nerves  and  nothing  to  compare 
with  mountain  trout  to  appe«t8e  the  appetite 
of  "swift  water"  sailors.  His  decision  met 
with  approval  of  all,  for  our  nerves  were 
getting  Jumpy  by  that  time.  We  always  tied 
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up  at  night,  for  It  would  have  been  suicide 
to  have  tried  to  navigate  the  river  after  dark. 

The  next  morning  we  patched  the  Norma 
up  as  best  we  coiild  and  proceeded  on  our 
way.  Everybody  lost  count  of  the  number  of 
rapids  we  "shot,"  for  the  Snake  Is  Just  one 
rapid  after  another.  We  found  the  Wild 
Goose  Rapids.  33  miles  above  Lewlston,  extra 
bad.  I  don't  know  how  these  rapids  got  their 
name;  but,  I  Imagine,  that  any  kind  of  a 
goose  would  get  plenty  wild  If  It  attempted 
to  light  on  the  crazy  waters.  It  looked  for  a 
few  seconds  as  though  our  cruise  was  to  end 
there,  but  again  Capt..  Gray's  coolness  and 
skill,  and  Lady  Luck's  kindness,  brought  us 
through  with  only  a  Jolt  or  two. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  after 
leaving  Huntington,  the  Norma  limped 
alongside  the  Lewlston  docks,  and  everyone 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  had  stuck  lengths 
of  stovepipe  into  the  holes  In  the  Norma's 
hull,  m  order  to  drain  off  the  water  she  had 
shipped,  so  that  she  looked  like  a  gunboat 
that  had  been  In  a  hard  battle. 

Thus  was  written  the  final  chapter  of 
steamboatlng  on  the  upper  Snake  River! 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Med- 
ical Mission  Sisters  are  an  international 
religious  community  of  women  who  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  a  life  and  mission  of 
healing  in  the  needy  areas  of  the  world. 
Their  700  members  are  of  every  race  and 
many  nations — all  women  motivated  by 
healing,  trying  to  reach  out  to  those  who 
are  critically  broken,  to  those  who  are 
without  resources  and  to  whom  others 
are  not  willing  to  go. 

Founded  in  1925  by  Anna  Dengel, 
M.D..  today  the  Sisters  serve  the  sick  in 
27  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
North  8Lnd  South  America.  Working  side- 
by-side  with  citizens  of  these  countries 
and  local  governments  the  Medical  Mis- 
sion Sisters  try  to  contribute  to  the  full 
development  of  people. 

Their  long  concern  for  healing  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  makes  me  very 
proud  that  their  American  headquarters 
are  located  in  my  district  in  Philadelphia. 
Now  celebrating  their  50th  anniversary, 
I  wish  to  enter  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  an  essay  on  the  Medical  Mission 
Sisters  entitled  "Yesterday  .  .  .  Today  .  .  . 
and  Tomorrow."  May  their  good  work 
continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  essay  follows : 

Yesteroay  .  .  .  Today  .  .  .  and  Tomorbow 
For  a  religious  community.  beli\g  50  years 
old  Is  very  young  Indeed.  And  young  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  be  when  It  means  being 
committed,  concerned  about  Injustices  and 
able  to  adapt  and  respond  to  changing  needs. 
In  their  past  50  years  of  healing  service  to 
the  developing  nations  the  Medical  Mission 
Sisters  have  tried  to  faithfully  live  their  com- 
mitment and  concern,  and  shift  their  em- 
phasis In  health  care  as  the  needs  presented 
themselves.  Their  goal  has  always  been  to 
help  persons  develop  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
As  each  medical  facility  was  built,  nursing 
schools,  training  labs,  midwifery  programs 
and  health -aide  courses  were  begun,  for  a 
high  priority  of  the  Sisters  Is  to  Influence  the 
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education  of  local  nationals  so 
to  direct  their  own  healtb  cat'e 
In    coofteratlon    with    national 

health  plans  the  Medical 

now    Involved    In    Integrating 
health  and  social  welfare 
prehenslve  health  care; 
tlon,  nutrition  and  health 
stratlons;  contributing  to  laboi 
credit      union     developments; 
mothercraft  projects;  leading  _, 
and    Immunization    campalgn<i 
home-Industry  projects  and 
munity-based  primary  health 
marginal   and  oppressed   gro_ 
While  the  healing  work  In  50 
health   centers  In  27   countrle^ 
world  continues,  the  Sisters 
to  effectively  reach  out  to  the  . 
thousands  of  people  who  also 
because  of  the  many  Injustices 
In  our  world  today. 
In  their  recent  1973  General 

Sisters  reemphaslzed  that. 

Ing,  their  priority  Is  "to  go  to 
more  In  need,  the  critically 
who   are   without   resources 
others  are  not  willing  to  go."  . 
the  Society  wlU  now  begin  only 
analysis  of  the  area  Is  underta. 
mine  that  the  work  the  Sisters 
do  will  contribute  toward 
for  the  critically  broken  or 
clal  change  to  this  end. 

As  the  Medical  Mission  Sister  i  . 
years  of  healing  they  rememb  ir 
gratitude    the    people    of    I; 
Burma,      Venezuela.      Ghana, 
Guatemala  and  Jordon  and  so 
nations  who  have  shared  life 
and  Joy  of  healing  with  them  I 
tngful  ways.  Through  these  vem 
latlonshlps  the  Sisters  have  also 
The  Medical  Mission  Sisters  are 
for  the  overwhelming  support  aid 
of  parents,  relatives,  friends  an< 
who  have  so  selflessly  climbed 
healing  with  them.  As  they  utter 
"thank  you"  for  these  past  50  yea  rs 
cal    Mission   Sisters   are  convlrsed 
many  ways  their  healing  minis  ;ry 
Just  begun. 
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Friday.  August  1,  19^5 
Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr   ^^. 
privilege  for  me  to  enter  in 
the  remarks  of  my  good  . 

tingulshed  colleague  from 

John  Conyers,  Jr.)  ,  delivered 
Cook  County  Bar  Association 
His  analysis  of  the  relationship 
Vietnam,  Watergate,  and 
crisis  is  very  persuasive 
merized  a  great  many  people 
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in  Southeast  Asia  was 
our  resources.  We  are  paying 
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goods  and  services,  and  pervas 
tion  from  Government.  The 
offenses  and  crimes  of  the 
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of  too  many  Americans  from 
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they  can  learn  i  urge  my  coUeagues  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
CoNTiKS  Speaks  to  thi  Cook  Cottntt  Bab 
Association 
I  am  especially  grateful  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  J.  Ernest  Wllkens  Award.  You  are  to 
be  commended  for  preserving  the  memory 
of  a  great  black  leader.  J.  Ernest  Wllkens  was 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
a  brUUant  lawyer  who  made  his  career  the 
public  service. 

I  was  not  able  to  be  with  you  last  year.  You 
may  recall  that  we  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  were  trying  to  resolve  a  certain 
matter  that  had  come  to  our  attention — and 
everyone  else's.  How  might  we  best  deal  with 
a  President  who  gave  this  country  Its  first 
genuine  experience  with  executive  tyranny. 
My  good  friend.  Congressman  Ron  DeUums, 
was  with  you.  In  the  year  since  your  last 
meeting  the  same  President  has  been  forced 
from  office  and  the  disastrous  military  ad- 
venture In  Southeast  Asia  has  finaUy  been 
abandoned.  This  summer  it  Is  DeUum's  turn 
In  the  box.  As  you  know,  he  has  been  serving 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  the  CIA,  an  In- 
vestigation which  Is  an  extension  of  the 
Watergate  revelations  which  began  In  the 
summer  of  1972.  We  are  now  Into  the  fourth 
summer  of  Watergate. 

The  activities  in  the  Executive  branch 
which  led  to  my  work  last  summer  and 
Dellum's  this  summer  actually  began  In 
1969,  scarcely  three  months  after  Richard 
Nixon  assumed  office.  You  recall  his  allegedly 
"secret  plan"  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  con- 
tributed to  his  election.  Because  there  never 
was  such  a  plan,  a  tteo-front  campaign  was 
launched  in  the  White  House  to  hide  from 
the  Congress  and  from  the  American  people 
the  full  extent  of  American  military  escala- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  prospect  of  discovery  became  Im- 
minent, the  White  House  spent  ever  more 
time  and  energy  in  concealing  thU  deception. 
The  heads  of  four  major  Intelligence  agen- 
cies were  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  Illegal 
surveUlance  of  administration  officials,  Jour- 
nalists, elected,  officials  and  thousands  of 
private  citizens.  Resources  and  personnel 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  were  di- 
verted to  spying  and  disruption  and  the  re- 
sult was  biu-glary,  entrapment,  forgery  and 
fraud  so  vmconsclonable  as  to  have  defied 
belief.  This  activity  was  expanded  to  engi- 
neer Nixon's  re-election  and  was  coordi- 
nated through  the  "Plumber's  Unit"  and 
the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President 
Massive  Ulegal  campaign  contributions, 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  were  ex- 
tracted from  citizens  and  corporations  alike, 
and  even  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was 
plugged   Into  the  dirty  tricks  machinery. 

As  the  revelations  began  to  surface,  only 
a  massive  cover-up  plan  could  conceal  the 
deceit.  Congress  and  the  Judiciary  were  by 
turns  Ignored,  deceived  and  Intimidated  but 
the  sheer  weight  of  the  evidence  and  the 
national  clamor  for  Nixon's  removal  left  res- 
ignation or  Impeachment  as  his  only  alterna- 
tives. Eight  months  later  the  Saigon  regime 
collapsed  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  ended. 
This  was  seven  years  after  candidate  Nixon 
first  proclaimed  his  secret  plan  to  end  the 
war. 

We  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  an  era  of 
Watergate  summers.  Watergate  Involved 
more  than  the  offenses  and  crimes  of  one 
man  and  his  lieutenants.  It  revealed  perva- 
sive institutional  corruption  and  decay  which 
has  led  us  to  the  current  Investigations  of 
Ulegal  activities  spanning  the  executive 
branch.  And  what  have  we  learned  from 
these  summers  of  national  Introspection? 

The  noted  political  scientist.  Professor 
Sheldon  WoUn  of  Princeton,  warns  that  be- 
fore we  are  whoUy  numbed  by  the  refrain, 
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"the  system  has  worked."  we  might  raiae  a 
few  questions.  In  what  sense  has  the  system 
worked?  What  system  Is  It  that  has  worked? 
What  system  Is  It  that  Is  working  when,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  a  President  who  haa 
not  been  elected  and  who  is  the  hand-picked 
appointee  of  the  man  who  was  nearly  ini. 
peached,  and  who  In  turn  has  given  us  our 
second  non -elected  Vice  President  In  len 
thEui  a  year? 

The  constitutional  process  of  Impeachmant 
was,  In  my  Judgment,  aborted.  Lower-level 
Watergate  figvires  received  minor  sentences 
but  the  big  enchilada,  John  Mitchell,  and 
other  former  top  Nixon  lieutenants  moet  as- 
suredly wUl  never  see  the  Inside  of  a  prison 
cell.  Nixon  himself  was  unconditionally  p»r. 
doned  without  ever  owning  up  to  even  a 
single  act  of  wrong-doing.  And  now  we  are 
learning  on  a  daUy  basis  that  high  crimes, 
ranging  from  assassinations  to  drug  trafBck- 
Ing,  have  been  committed  by  intelligence 
agencies,  supposedly  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tlonal  security. 

Many  believe  that  events  confirm  the  bank- 
ruptcy, corruption  and  decay  of  the  Ameri- 
can system.  Understandably,  In  the  after- 
math of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  citizens 
have  been  turned  off  by  government.  It  hss 
become  fashionable  nowadays  to  argue  that 
what  we  need  Is  less  rather  than  mor« 
government. 

The  Nixon  administration  fostered  this 
disUluslonment  with  Its  deliberate  politics 
of  benign  neglect.  Now  the  Ford  administra- 
tion offers  us  the  politics  of  oblivion,  really  a 
politics  of  selective  forgetfulness.  One  day 
we  are  told  to  remember  and  commemorate 
our  rich  past,  the  old  ways  and  traditional 
valties.  The  next  day  we  are  told  to  put  be- 
hind us  the  horrors  of  Watergate,  to  forget 
the  pardon  of  Richard  Nixon,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  indiscretions  and  Illegal 
activities  of  the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  We  are 
told  to  Ignore  the  racism  that  has.  In  effect, 
created  a  dual  society  which  has  conditioned 
black  Americans  to  think  and  to  react  to 
public  Issues  In  a  duallstic  way.  First,  how 
will  It  affect  blacks?  And  second,  how  will  It 
affect  people  generally?  The  answers  to  both 
questions  should  be,  but  as  we  know  is  not 
always,  the  same.  And  more  recently,  the 
Ford  administration  has  even  urged  us  to  for- 
get the  Immediate  present — the  plight  of 
millions  of  Americans  out  of  work,  without 
Incomes  and  who  are  losing  hope  as  each  day 
passes. 

The  obvious  casualty  of  Watergate  was  a 
deceived  and  manipulated  electorate  in  1972 
and  one  of  the  most  fraudulent  presidential 
elections  in  history.  The  less  obvious  casualty 
of  Watergate  is  the  lingering  Insensltlvlty  of 
a  great  many  Americans  and  their  leaders  to, 
and  their  escapism  from,  the  problems 
plaguing  the  country,  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  own  up  to  the  obligations  of  govern- 
ment in  providing  remedies. 

Watergate  mesmerized  a  great  many  people. 
It  diverted  attention  away  from  the  corrosive 
effects  of  the  military-corporate  stranglehold 
on  the  economy.  While  the  top  leadership  of 
our  government  was  attempting  to  steal  our 
liberties,  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  its  Interface 
with  corporate  interests  was  draining  us  of 
our  resources  to  the  tune  of  $150  bUllon. 
Watergate  made  it  easy  for  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  practice  its  politics  of  ob- 
livion, masking  the  grim  realities  of  the 
everyday  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  with 
homilies  about  traditional  virtues  and  an- 
cient verities. 

To  those  who  argue  we  need  less  govern- 
ment, I  agree  we  should  reduce  the  bloated 
mUltary  establishment  and  rein  In  the  CIA 
and  the  FBI.  I  would  consider  reducing  the 
role  of  public  government  if  at  the  same  time 
we  curbed  the  power  of  private  corporate 
governments.  What  poses  an  equally  danger- 
ous menace  are  the  few  hundred  corpora- 
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tlons — some  of  which  are  bigger  and  more 
powerful  than  most  nation -states — that  have 
come  to  dominate  not  Just  the  national  econ- 
omy, but  the  world  economy.  These  trans- 
national entrepeneurs,  for  whom  corporate 
loyalty  transcends  any  national  loyalty,  work 
together  to  create  resource  shortages,  to 
push  up  and  administer  prices,  to  drive  in- 
dependent producers  out  of  business  and 
to  ensure  ever  higher  corporate  profits,  with- 
out any  regard  whatsoever  for  the  effects  of 
their  activities  on  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people. 

But  the  question  Is  really  not,  more  versus 
less  government.  It  Is,  what  type  of  govern- 
ment is  best  suited  to  the  promotion  of  the 
economic  well-being  and  the  liberty  of  the 
American  people.  Let  us  face  It,  government 
is  at  the  center  of  each  of  our  lives,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  and  either  we  make  It  work  for 
our  happiness  or  we  become  Its  victims. 

I  say  we  have  been  living  too  long  under 
"more  or  less"  government,  that  Is  to  say.  Ir- 
responsible government.  Frankly,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  one  administration  official  stand  up 
and  say  genuinely  he  cares  about  ending 
unemployment,  that  he  thinks  unemploy- 
ment is  the  most  urgent  Issue  facing  us, 
that  he  sympathizes  with  the  suffering  of 
the  75  million  people  who  will  experience 
unemployment  personally  or  in  their  im- 
mediate families  this  year. 

We  see  a  government  that  cannot  provide 
Jobs  for  Its  own  people,  yet  can  offer  a  new 
way  of  life  to  more  than  130,000  Vietnamese 
refugees.  A  government  that  denies  relief 
to  Its  own  cities  and  refuses  long-term,  low- 
interest  housing  loans  to  Its  own  citizens, 
and  yet  advances  3  percent  interest  loans  to 
its  adversaries. 

A  government  that  can  be  a  short-order 
cook  to  the  armies  of  the  world — as  we  were 
to  the  Cambodian  army  In  Its  final  days — 
and  yet  allow  twenty  million  or  more  Ameri- 
cans to  go  hungry  each  day. 

We  have  all  lived  too  long  In  a  "hit  or 
miss"  economy  that  operates  on  the  Insidi- 
ous principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest: 
the  strong  will  take  care  of  themselves 
whereas  the  weak  and  underprivileged  are 
left  to  make  It  anyway  they  can.  In  America 
this  principle  assumes  Its  most  novel  form — 
social  welfare  for  the  rich  and  rugged  in- 
dividualism for  the  poor. 

Those  who  insist  that  the  fiscal  cost  of 
employing  all  adults  able  and  willing  to  work 
Is  prohibitive  should  consider  the  even 
greater  human,  social  and  economic  costs  of 
massive,  chronic  unemployment.  These  re- 
sult from  an  economic  orthodoxy  the  cen- 
tral tenet  of  which  is  the  necessity  of  a 
trade-off  between  employment  and  Infiatlon. 
Yet  during  the  years  1953-1974  the  nation 
forfeited  more  than  $2.6  trillion  In  gross  na- 
tional products  (measured  In  1974  dollars) . 
Unemplojrment  cost  us  nearly  $760  billion  In 
government  revenues  and  more  than  64  mil- 
lion man-years  of  work  and  production  lost 
forever.  The  toll  unemployment  has  taken 
on  our  commtinltles  and  especially  on  the 
spirit  of  our  youth  Is  Incalculable.  Well  over 
half  the  total  number  of  black  youth  can- 
not find  Jobs.  Some  will  succeed  despite  all 
obstacles  because  they  are  gifted.  Others 
will  drop  out  of  society  through  drugs,  or 
try  to  beat  the  system  through  hustling  and 
crime.  Tragically,  too  many  will  be  chewed 
up  by  the  very  system  that  professes  to 
serve  them. 

The  President's  arrogant  vetoes  of  vital 
social  and  economic  legislation.  In  effect,  con- 
stitute a  tyranny  of  a  minority  and  force  the 
Congress  to  muster  the  two-thirds  majorities 
needed  to  override,  which  he  knows  It  cannot 
do.  If  the  government  Is  not  concerned  with 
creating  a  full  employment  economy,  then 
what  Is  It  concerned  with?  Abstract  eco- 
nomic principles?  Mythical  Infiatlonary  con- 
sequences? Meaningless  deficit  totals? 
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We  must  reject  the  counsel  of  men  of  little 
faith  in  this  country  who  are  running  the 
economy,  who  spread  democratic  illusions 
while  destroying  democratic  expectations. 
Who  say  America  must  now  tighten  its  belt 
and  slash  social  programs,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  overextended  Its  commitments  to 
the  needy.  This  is  saying,  in  effect,  "let  the 
poor  take  the  rap  for  the  blunders  of  gov- 
ernment." Yet  the  sacred  cow  of  military 
spending  Is  still  being  fattened.  If  not  for 
the  kill,  then  for  the  elusive  glory  of  Ameri- 
can empire. 

Unemployment  is  our  domestic  Vietnam. 
Like  a  war,  it  creates  casualties  of  aU 
kinds — It  malms  some,  kUls  others  and  turns 
yet  others  onto  drugs  and  crime. 

We  need  now  a  federal  program  that  pro- 
vides Jobs  to  all  adults  wUllng  and  able  to 
work  and  an  adequate  guaranteed  Income  to 
those  who  are  certifiably  un&ble  to  work.  We 
don't  need  aUbis  about  how  broke  this  nation 
of  ours  is. 

Full  employment  and  economic  planning 
legislation  such  as  Augustus  Hawkin's  "Full 
Employment  Act"  Is  what  Is  required  and  can 
form  the  basis  for  a  new  standard  of  citizen- 
ship, an  economic  BUI  of  Rights.  A  full  em- 
ployment policy  would  also  be  far  and  away 
the  best  veliicle  for  giving  our  young  people 
the  renewed  sense  of  worth  and  of  purpose 
that  accompanies  work  which  they  so  des- 
perately need  today.  Without  economic 
choice  and  security,  bow  can  any  citizen 
fully  exercise  his  political  citizenship?  A 
hungry  belly  knows  no  f>oUtlc6. 

And  so  it  Is  not  surprising  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  fast  becoming  a  government  by 
minority  rule  in  form  as  well  as  fact — ^rule 
by  a  minority  of  the  wealthy  and  the  power- 
fiU.  When  federal,  state  and  local  elections 
are  combined,  less  than  half  of  the  citizens 
body  participates.  This  state  of  affairs  can 
only  strengthen  the  already  entrenched  cen- 
ters of  j>ower  In  this  country — ^the  giant  cor- 
porations and  the  national  security  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  In  June 
passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975.  Those 
of  us  who  fought  for  It  met  stiff  resistance. 
Why?  Because  any  legislation  that  broadens 
the  base  of  the  American  political  arena 
threatens  to  alter  the  political  agenda  which 
determines  what  needs  and  Interests  are 
given  priority  and  which  are  relegated  to 
oblivion.  We  know  too  well  how  the  present 
political  agenda  places  our  needs  on  the  back 
burner  or  often  completely  off  the  stove. 
Broadening  the  constituent  base  of  politics 
also  promises  to  alter  the  composition  of 
leadership  from  city  halls  to  the  United 
States  Congress — namely,  who  gets  to  decide 
the  agenda. 

There  Is  to  be  gleaned,  however,  from  the 
unending  struggle  for  Justice  In  this  country 
an  important  rule:  namely,  the  people  must 
apply  pressure  to  get  results.  The  simple 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  government 
will  function  adequately  without  the  con- 
stant vigilance  and  keen  oversight  of  its 
citizens.  This  applies  without  exception  and 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  dedicated, 
conscientious  office-holders  who  may  be 
elected  at  any  given  time.  If  there  Is  to  be 
economic  progress  and  constructive  political 
change  there  Is  no  way  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  citizens  engaging  In  struggle  with 
their  government,  even  when  It  Is  controlled 
by  their  party  or  pretends  to  be  In  general 
sympathy  with  their  philosophy.  Frederick 
Douglass  captured  for  all  time  the  meaning 
of  this: 

"If  there  is  no  struggle,  there  Is  no  prog- 
ress. Those  who  profess  to  favor  freedom  and 
yet  depreciate  agitation  are  men  who  want 
crops  without  plowing  the  ground.  They 
want  the  rain  without  thunder  and  light- 
ning. They  want  the  ocean  without  the  roar 
of  Its  many  waters.  This  struggle  may  be  a 
moral  one;  or  It  may  be  a  physical  one;  or 
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it  may  be  both  moral  and  physical;  but  it 
must  be  a  struggle.  Povwr  concedes  nothing 
without  a  demand.  It  never  did  and  never 
wiU." 

The  labor  movement  learned  this  In  the 
early  decades  of  this  century  as  it  pressed 
for  collective  bargaliUng.  The  civU  rights 
movement  discovered  It  even  as  I>r.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  emerged  as  the  national 
spokesman  for  simple  Justice  and  won  clvU 
rights  and  voter  rights  legislation  which  had 
not  been  enacted  for  100  years.  The  anti-war 
movement  once  more  reconfirmed  the  im- 
portance of  citizen  pressure  and  generated 
massive  public  opposition  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end  and  a  President  not  to  seek  re- 
election. None  of  these  struggles  have  been 
won  conclusively  but  oonsld^^ble  and  sig- 
nificant gains  have  been  made  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  made. 

What  can  black  lawyers  do?  What  is  our 
responsibility?  Is  It  merely  advocacy  on  one 
side  or  the  other  within  the  framework  of 
existing  law?  Or  does  our  responsibility  also 
mean  to  advance  the  cause  of  social  Justice 
and  to  shape  law  for  the  benefit  of,  and  make 
real  the  Constitution  to,  the  humblest  or 
our  citizens?  We  as  lawyers  have  this  larger 
task  as  citizens  and  advocates  and  can  Im- 
pact powerfully  upon  government.  If  we 
choose  to,  we  can  be  prime  catalysts  of  so- 
cial, political  and  legal  change. 

Example;:  the  Honorable  George  Crockett. 
Jr.,  Judge  of  the  Detroit  Records  Court  who 
has  dared  to  uphold  the  rights  of  each  and 
every  person  who  comes  before  him,  often- 
times under  heavy  fire  from  those  who  can- 
not forgive  him  for  upsetting  the  established 
legal  arrangements  for  meting  out  Justice  to 
the  poor.  Judge  Crockett  has  established 
himself  as  a  foremost  authority  on  consti- 
tutional and  criminal  law.  And  from  the 
bench  and  from  the  dais  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  confront  the  reality  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. "To  deny  that  racism  exists  through- 
out our  Judicial  system,"  he  has  stated,  "is 
to  be  obliviotis  to  the  most  fundamental 
truths  about  20th  centtiry  America.  There 
is  no  equal  Justice  for  black  people  today; 
there  never  has  been.  To  our  everlasting 
shame,  the  quality  of  Justice  In  America  has 
always  been  and  is  now  directly  related  to  the 
color  of  one's  skin  as  well  as  to  the  size  of 
one's  pocketbook." 

Example:  Haywood  Burns,  formerly  the 
director  of  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Lawyers  and  Professor  of  Law  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  Since  the 
Attica  rebeUion  in  September  1971  be  has 
devoted  his  professional  Ufe  in  leading  the 
team  of  defense  lawyers  in  the  complex 
series  of  trials  that  the  State  of  New  York 
has  embarked  upon.  He  has  demonstrated 
bis  skill  and  endurance  in  a  way  tliat  makes 
us  all  very  proud. 

Example:  My  legal  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  who  serve  with  such 
distinction:  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke  of 
California;  Barbara  Jordan  of  Texas;  Charles 
Rangel  of  New  York;  Robert  Nix  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio.  And  In 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  former  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
Edward  Brooke. 

As  we  approach  the  eve  of  America's  Bicen- 
tennial, we  must  feel  ourselves  In  a  state  of 
dissonance.  Our  ears  resonate  with  the  in- 
cantation of  the  glowing  promises  of  the 
Constitution.  But  our  eyes  perceive  the  stark 
reality  of  the  disillusionment  of  our  young, 
the  impoverishment  of  so  many  of  our  work- 
ing people  and  the  glaring  neglect  by  our 
government  of  Its  own  citizens. 

There  can  be  no  liberty  without  choice  and 
when  you  can't  find  a  Job  you  have  no  choice. 
There  Is  no  Justice  when  a  kid  steals  to  sur- 
vive and  Is  sent  to  prison,  while  corporate 
executives  who  bribe  are  merely  slapped  on 
the  wrist.  There  can  be  no  domestic  tran- 
quility In  a  society  In  which  racism  is  so 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSl|NAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1.  197  5 


.  Spea  ce 


Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  past  and  continues  to  deal  with  in 
the  present.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Ushio's  ar- 
ticle will  cause  us  to  reflect  on  this  prob- 
lem and  in  that  way  play  a  part  In  lessen- 
ing the  raclEil  intolerance  the  Vietnamese 
refugees  may  encounter. 

Mr.  Ushio  also  recognizes  the  vigorous 
and  important  role  of  the  JACL  in  com- 
batting the  racial  bigotry  that  has  been 
directed  against  Japanese  Americans 
and  other  Asian  Americans.  I  hope  that 
the  Vietnamese  refugees  will  be  able  to 
organize  and  receive  aid  from  a  similar- 
larly  minded  group.  But  it  may  be  more 
optimistic  to  hope  that  the  Vietnamese 
will  be  more  easily  assimilated  into  our 
society  and  thus  have  no  need  for  a  par- 
allel  organization. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  text  of  the 
article : 

Japanese-Americans    Say    "We    Are 
Americans,  Too" 

(By  David  Ushio) 
San  Francisco,  Calif. — ^I  have  been  fol- 
lowing with  intense  interest  the  news  ac- 
counts of  the  Vietnamese  ware  refugees  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  and  are 
struggling  to  establish  themselves  in  Amer- 
ican society. 

I  don't  envy  them,  because  I,  too,  know 
what  dlfBculty  a  person  of  Orlenrt»l  descent 
faces  in  trying  to  Integrate  himself  into 
American  life — even  when  he  happens  to  be 
an  American  himself. 

I  happen  to  be  such  an  American — born 
and  raised  In  Salt  Lake  City  by  parents  who 
also  were  born  here.  I  attended  public 
schools,  watched  Dizzy  Dean  and  the  "Game 
of  the  Week"  on  television,  llstend  to  the 
Limeliters  and  the  Kingston  Trio.  Tet  re- 
cently, after  I  made  a  speech  to  300  people 
In  a  large  Midwestern  city,  jjeople  came  up 
to  me  and  asked  me  where  I'd  learned  to 
speak  English  so  well.  To  them,  because  I'm 
a  Japanese- American,  Im  somehow  foreign, 
suspicious,  and  not  really  a  citizen  of  this 
land. 

A  congressman's  virw 
Almost  all  Japanese-Americans  can  relate 
Incidents  of  some  well-meaning  person  ask- 
ing how  they  like  it  In  "our"  country.  Even 
our  leaders  aren't  Immune.  I  once  talked  for 
over  an  hour  with  a  Midwest  Congressman 
about  civil  rights  legislation.  I  explained  why 
It  was  Important  to  Japanese-Americans  be- 
cause of  our  personal  history  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  Internment  camps  in  the  1940's.  The 
Congressman's  final  words  were:  "Young 
man,  if  you  can  guarantee  to  me  that  your 
country  will  not  bomb  Pearl  Harbor  again, 
then  I'll  vote  for  your  bill." 

John  J.  Wilson,  the  Watergate  lawyer  for 
Robert  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrlichman,  was 
heard  over  public  television  to  refer  to  Sen. 
I>anl©l  Inouye  of  Hawaii  as  a  "little  Jap." 
Since  the  Senator  had  lost  his  arm  in  de- 
fense of  America  In  World  War  n,  Wilson's 
attempt  to  Justify  the  racial  slur  was  even 
worse.  Wilson  said  he  wouldn't  feel  bad  if 
someone  called  him  a  little  American. 

FEEL   STRONG   TIES 

Pew  groups  of  U.S.  citizens  have  been  so 
closely  associated  with  a  foreign  country  as 
the  Japanese-Americans  are  with  Japan.  As 
U.S.  and  Japanese  relations  go,  so  go  the 
fortunes  of  these  citizens.  During  World 
War  II,  this  ethnic  group  suffered  Its  worst 
humUlatlon.  On  Feb.  19,  1942.  Executive  Or- 
der 906e  directed  that  110,000  Japanese 
Americans  be  removed  to  10  Inland  reloca- 
tion camps  because  it  was  feared  they  might 
attempt  sabotage. 

Germans  and  Italians  were  also  enemies  In 
World  War  II.  However,  these  immigrants 
and  their  children  were  not  interned  or  re- 
moved from  "strategic"  locations.  Even  a 
great  clvU  llbertarUn  like  Earl  Warren,  then 
Attorney  General  of  California,  said  In  1942: 
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"We  believe  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  Caucasian  race  we  have  methods  that 
will  test  the  loyalty  of  them,  and  we  believe 
that  we  can.  In  dealing  with  the  German* 
and  the  Italians,  arrive  at  some  fairly  sound 
conclusions  because  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
way  they  live  In  the  community  and  have 
lived  for  many  years.  But  when  we  deal  with 
the  Japanese  we  are  in  an  entirely  different 
field  and  we  cannot  form  any  opinion  that  we 
believe  to  be  sound." 

After  the  war  a  period  of  friendly  rela- 
tions began  for  the  U.S.  and  Japan, 
Japanese -Americans  profited  from  this.  They 
put  their  education  to  work,  worked  extra 
hours  and  extra  hard,  sacrificed,  and  basi- 
cally realized  the  American  Dream.  They 
"made  it"  economically.  Edwin  O.  Relschauer, 
Harvard  professor  and  former  ambassador  to 
Japan,  calls  the  history  of  the  second-gen- 
eration Japanese-Americans  the  "Horatio 
Alger  tale  on  an  ethnic  scale." 

RACIAL    stereotype 

Their  success  story  created  a  new  problem. 
Many  Japanese-Americans  were  pressured  by 
being  part  of  a  model  minority.  The  social 
clich6  that  all  Asians  are  industrious,  thrifty, 
self-sufficient,  victimize  the  Individual.  Much 
more  was  expected  of  a  Japanese-American 
because  of  this  racial  stereotype.  When  he 
produced  only  average  work,  he  and  others 
felt  he  had  faUed. 

Growing  economic  competition  between 
Japan  and  the  U.S.  and  concern  over  en- 
vironmental problems  have  caused  new  prob- 
lems between  Japan  and  the  U.S.  and,  there- 
fore, between  Japanese-Americans  and  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Japanese  have  been  investing  recently  !n 
U.S.  hotels  and  real  estate.  This  has  caused 
fear  In  some  of  a  second  economic  "Pearl 
Harbor."  What  Americans  fall  to  realize  Is 
that  Canada  and  European  ("white")  coun- 
tries have  much  larger  investments  In  the 
U.S.  than  Japan. 

In  1972,  when  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League  (JACL)  held  its  national  con- 
vention In  Washington,  D.C.,  Congressman 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii  took  300  dele- 
gates on  a  tour  of  the  city.  They  ran  Into  a 
demonstration  against  foreign  imports  spon- 
sored by  one  of  the  electrical  unions.  The 
union  members  looked  at  the  Japanese- 
Americans  and  saw  them  as  "Japs"  from 
Japan  who  were  taking  away  their  Jobs  and 
displacing  American  electronic  products 
with  their  low  price  exports. 

EPITHETS   ON    HOMES 

Racial  epithets  have  been  scrawled  on 
Japanese-American  homes.  This  past  year 
In  California,  a  Japanese-American  politi- 
cian was  called  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign  because  police  had  found  "Go  back 
to  Japan!"  and  "Dirty  Jap"  painted  on  his 
home.  Although  this  highly  respected  public 
official  was  reelected,  the  incident  shows  that 
when  people  get  Intense,  they  often  look  at 
a  person  in  a  stereotypic  manner. 

Certain  environmental  groups  are  cam- 
paigning to  save  the  whales,  a  campaign  that 
Japanese-Americans  support.  The  JACL  has 
been  on  record  with  the  State  Department 
and  the  Japanese  government  In  support  of 
a  10-year  moratorium  on  harvesting  whales. 
The  environmental  movement  has  called  for 
a  boycott  of  Japanese  Imports  because  that 
nation  continues  to  have  a  large  whaling  In- 
dustry. 

Often  schoolchildren  are  so  sympathetic  to 
the  Save  the  Whale  movement  that  they  take 
out  their  feelings  on  the  first  thing  that  ap- 
pears Japanese.  My  own  3 -year-old  daughter 
was  at  a  playground  when  a  little  girl  came 
up  and  said,  "You're  bad."  My  daughter 
asked,  "Why  am  I  bad?"  The  child  replied, 
"Because  you  kill  whales." 

The  half  million  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  do  not  want  to  be  mlsldentlfled. 
America  Is  the  country  of  their  birth  and 
citizenship  and  Japan  is  the  country  of  their 
ancestral  heritage.  Japanese- Americans  are 
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concerned  that  those  two  countries  remain 
friendly.  On  the  one  hand  they  want  to 
jnake  certain  there  is  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween Japanese-Americans  and  Japan  and 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  very  proud  of 
their  Japanese  cultural  heritage.  It  Is  trou- 
bUng  that  the  pubUc  at  large  too  often  falls 
to  make  this  distinction. 

The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
seeks  to  explain  and  solve  these  problems.  A 
grassroots  clvU  rights  organization,  JACL 
was  organized  in  1930  for  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans to  help  each  other.  It  now  works 
through  education  and  public  service  for 
ClvU  rights  of  aU  minorities.  In  the  96  chap- 
ters throughout  the  country  the  30,000  mem- 
bers are  encouraged  to  participate  in  and 
serve  the  greater  community. 

home  and  heritage 

Interestingly,  many  of  the  values  brought 
to  the  United  States  from  Japan  by  the  Im- 
migrants corresponded  very  closely  to  the 
the  strength  of  education,  value  on  reUglon, 
Protestant  ethic:  value  on  family,  value  of 
value  on  hard  work.  The  Japanese  culture  en- 
couraged many  of  the  same  things  that  had 
produced  success  in  this  country  for  a  long 

time. 

The  Vietnamese  who  have  come  here  also 
have  a  contribution  to  make  to  American 
society.  Instead  of  fearing  that  they  will 
take  "our"  Jobs  and  weaken  "our"  culture — 
racist  cries  that  have  been  raised  against 
Orientals  for  generations — we  should  give 
them  the  chance  to  make  good  without 
prejudice  or  discrimination. 


THE  17TH  OBSERVANCE  OF  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  all  evi- 
dence the  17th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  a  huge  success.  The 
President  issued  his  proclamation  well 
in  advance  of  the  week,  Governors  of 
most  major  States  and  mayors  of  our 
largest  cities  proclaimed  the  week,  and 
citizens  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
participated  in  this  important  annual 
observance  via  newspaper  editorials, 
radio  commentaries,  religious  services, 
rallies  and  parades.  Significantly,  the 
week  served  as  an  excellent  and  timely 
stage  for  the  nationwide  discussion  about 
Solzhenitsyn,  detente,  and  the  meaning 
of  morality  in  our  foreign  policy,  par- 
ticularly as  concerns  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  majority  of  captive  nations 
within  its  borders. 

The  leadership  shown  by  Congress  In 
the  observance  augurs  well  for  our  fu- 
ture. The  massive  reality  of  the  captive 
nations  cannot  be  ignored  if  we  truly 
believe  in  basic  principles  of  national 
independence  and  self-determination,  in 
human  rights,  in  the  fundamental  in- 
security the  captive  nations  in  toto  rep- 
resent to  the  Communist  imperialists 
and  totalitarians,  and  in  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation  and  the  free  world.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  expressed  this  and 
more. 

As  compiled  by  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  the  following  ex- 
amples of  the  week's  activities  merit  the 
reading  of  our  Members  and  citizenry : 
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First.  Proclamation  by  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace  of  Alabama. 

Second.  The  proclamations  of  Mayor 
Frank  L.  Rizzo  of  Philadelphia,  Mayor 
Stephen  P.  Clark  of  Metropolitan  Dade 
County,  Ra.,  and  Mayor  Edward  Zo- 
rinsky  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Third.  A  release  by  Fred  Schlafly, 
president  of  the  American  Coimcil  for 
World  Freedom. 

Fourth.  An  editorial  "Captive  Nations 
Week:  in  America  of  Philadelphia. 

Fifth.  A  report  on  the  New  York  ob- 
servance in  Svoboda. 

The  material  follows: 
Proclamation   by   the   Governor,   State  of 
Alabama 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  politics  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  others: 
and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders 
in  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayer,  ceremonies 
and  activities:  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  George  C.  Wallace,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19,  1975,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Alabama. 

Proclamation,   City   of   Philadelphia 

Whereas  the  principles  of  self-government 
and  human  freedom  proclaimed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1776  are  universal  Ideals  and  the 
common  heritage  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  PhUadelphla  Is  linked  to  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  of  the  world  through  bonds  of 
family,  since  among  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
whose  ancestral  homes  have  been  subjugated 
by  totalitarian  rule;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  city.  In  common 
with  all  people  of  the  United  States,  want 
for  the  people  of  the  Captive  Nations  the 
same  freedom  and  justice  which  Is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Frank  L.  Rlzzo,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim July  13-19.  1975  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  Philadelphia,  and  do  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  join  in  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  national  independence 
of  the  people  of  the  Captive  Nations  of  the 
world. 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  Metropolitak 

Dade  County,  1975 

(By  the  mayor  of  Metropolitan  Dade 

County,  Fla.) 

A  proclamation : 

Whereas:  Russian  Communist  Imperialis- 
tic politics  have  led,  through  direct  and  In- 
direct   aggression,    to    the    oppressive    sub- 
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Jugatlon  and  enslavement  of  the  p>eoples  of 
many  captive  nations  with  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos  as  the  latest,  and 

Whereas:  The  fervent  desire  for  liberty 
and  independence  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  some  one  billion  people  in  these 
conquered  nations  constitutes  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  the  war-like  ambitions  of  Com- 
munist leaders,  and 

Whereas:  The  freedom  loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  see  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  a  leader 
in  working  for  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and 

Whereas:  The  U.S.  Congress,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  passed  Public  Law  86-90  estab- 
lishing the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week; 

Now  therefore :  Be  it  resolved  that  I, 
Stephen  P.  Clark,  mayor  of  Metrop>olltan 
Dade  County,  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  Sunday.  July  13,  1975,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  observance  thereof:  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  Metropolitan  Dade  County  to  Join 
with  me  and  the  dedicated  members  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee.  Inc.  in 
their  program  of  appropriate  prayer,  cere- 
monies and  activities  expressing  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations 
of  captive  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  politics  of 
Russian  Communists  have  led,  through  di- 
rect and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  sub- 
jugation and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of 
Poland.  Hungary.  Luthuania.  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia.  Latvia.  Estonia,  Byelorussia, 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam 
and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  PubUc  Law  86-90 
established  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayer,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
capltlve  peoples. 

Now,  therefore,  I  Edward  Zorinsky,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Omaha,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  13-19,  1975,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  Omaha,  and  call  upon  the 
citizens  to  Join  vrtth  others  in  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
oppressed  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 


JtTLY    7,    1975. 

American  Council  for  World  Freedom 
To:   Members,  American  Council  for  World 

Freedom. 
Prom:  Fred  Schlafly.  President. 
Re  Captive  Nations  Week,  July  13-19. 

This  coming  July  13-19  marks  the  17th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Un- 
happily since  last  year,  three  nations  have 
been  added — South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos — bringing  the  total  to  26  nations  cap- 
tured by  Soviet  and  Chinese  communism. 

Prof.  Lev  Dobrlansky.  chairman  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Captive  Nations  Commltt^ 
member.  Is  again  leading  the 
pal^     which     will     Include 
speeches,     state    and     local 
rallies,  marches,  dinners  and  otjier 
calling  the  attention  of  An 
most  important  week.  The  week 
Ized  by  Public  Law  86-90  passec 
Ck>ngres8    and    approved    by 
Eisenhower  In  1959. 

I   urge  you  and  yoiir 
operate  to  th©  fullest  extent 
year's   Captive    Nations    Week, 
copy  of  Prof.  Dobrlansky's  letter 
of  Congress  as  well  as  a 
Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  honorary 
the  World  An tl -Communist 
Ing    possible    pro-freedom    and 
munlst  programs. 

As  dark  as  the  present  sltuatlion 
be,  I  believe  we  must  heed  the 
dress  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn 
Nation's  Capital  earlier  this  we< 
of  the  two  processes  going  on  In 
one  of  concession  and  the  other 
and  called  on  the  U.8.  to  resist 
and  detente  and  encourage 
As  is  well  stated  In  the 
Law: 

"It  Is  vital  to  the  national 
Onlted    States    that    the   desire 
and  Independence  on  the  part 
these  conquered   nations  should 
fastly  kept  alive;  and 

"Th©  desire  for  liberty  and  _ 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  o 
of    these    submerged    nations 
powerful  deterrent  to  war  and 
beet  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
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The  week  of  July  lS-19,  1975 

17th  consecutive  observance  of  '  ,_^ 

tions  Week"  in  the  United  States.  On  July  17. 
1959,  the  United  States  Congress  Enacted  the 
"Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution"  which, 
upon  signature  by  President  Dwlglit  D.  Elsen- 
hower, became  Public  Law  8&-90,  Each  year 
the  "Week"  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issues  a  special  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion, urging  the  American  people  to  rededi- 
cate  themselves  to  the  cause  ol  universal 
freedom  and  the  liberation  of  ill  captive 
nations.  The  Resolution  enumerai  ed  22  cap- 
tive nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Including 
Ukraine. 

ThU  year's  observance  of  the  "  Veek"  will 
be  held  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Communl.<!t 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
Hence,  the  roster  of  the  captive  nations  has 
been  Increased  by  two  new  capilve  lands. 
Laos,  too,  may  soon  Join  that  IcDg  list  of 
enslaved. 

Soviet  Russian  diplomacy,  trlum  shant  and 
arrogant  as  even,  Is  doing  everythli  g  possible 
to  take  advantage  of  general  confusion  and 
loss  of  U.S.  prestige  and  influense  in  the 
world. 

Leonid  Breshnev,  Is  busier  thaa  ever  In 
preparing  for  a  35-natlon  East-We  rt  summit 
"Conference  on  Security  and  Coop  sration  in 
Europe."  which  he  wants  to  start  o  a  July  22 
1975.  President  Ford  had  been  t!i  Inking  in 
terms  of  July  28.  1975. 

Whatever  the  date,  it  would  stUl  be  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  USSR  th  an  to  the 
US.,  which  has  little  to  gain  an(  possibly 
a  very  great  deal  to  lose. 

The  overall  purposes  of  the  sumi  nit  meet- 
ing—sought by  the  Kremlin  for  two  dec- 
*<1*8 — is  to  ratify  a  new  Europeai  security 
pact  that  for  all  practical  purposes  would 
put  a  stamp  of  approval  on  all  Soiriet  Rus- 
sian territorial  conquest  in  East  iind  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Moreover.  thU  action  would  conf  sr  formal 
recognition  on  the  Soviet  Union's  a  sorption 
of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  all 
the  captive  nations,  for  which  the  J  S  Con- 
gress expressed  great  solicitude  In  the  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution." 
In   addition,    the    Communists   uant    the 
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"Europeans  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  or 
threats  of  force  and  settle  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means  .  .  ."  Also,  following  the  signing 
of  the  security  pact,  the  Communists  would 
InsUt  on  "withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
liquidation  of  foreign  military  bases,  estab- 
lishment of  denuclearized  zones  In  Central 
Europe,  the  Balklns,  the  Danubian  countries, 
the  Mediterranean  area  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope. .  .  ." 

Nothing  is  mentioned,  of  course,  about  the 
vast  Soviet  forces  In  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, or  of  the  Communist  agitation  in  Portu- 
gal, or  the  Kremlin's  Importance  contribu- 
tions, military  and  economic,  to  the  con- 
quest of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  by 
the  Communists. 

The  signing  of  the  European  security  pack 
would  be  a  great  victory  in  a  drive  for  the 
Sovietlzatlon  of  Europe  and  the  formal  nail 
on  the  coffin  of  the  captive  nations. 

VrrAL    IMPOBTANCB    OF    THE    "WEEK" 

In  view  of  this  increased  Communist  drive 
to  communize  Europe  the  observances  of  this 
year's  "Captive  Nations  Week"  assume 
especial  significance. 

Therefore,    the    Ukrainian    communities, 
which  have  always  spearheaded  these  obser- 
sec^irlty  of  the     vances,  must  exert  their  maxlmimi  efforts  to 
for   liberty     niake  them  more  meaningful  than  ever   In 
peoples  of     every  community  the  UCCA  Branches  must 
be   -tcad-     be  alert  and  articulate.  They  should  engage 
as  many  American  and  ethnic  organizations 
in  these  observances  as  possible.  They  should 
approach  the  offices  of  local  newspapers,  TV 
and  radio  stations,  and  supply  them  with 
the  necessary  Information  on  the  significance 
of  the  captive  nations.  One  Important  docu- 
ment is  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky's  Congres- 
sional  reprint,   "The   Despairing   West   and 
the  Confident  East. "  which  appea-s  in  the 
Summer  1975  issue  of  "The  Ukrainian  Quar- 
terly,"   and    which    summarizes    the    grave 
threat  to  the  U.S.  and  the  free  world  from  the 

Uoofv. 

Above  all,  we  must  Impress  upon  our  fellow 
American  citizens  that  our  prestige  as  a  great 
freedom-loving  nation  and  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  will  be  considerably  enhanced  If 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  would  stand  firm  in  defense  of  the 
captive  nations,  which  are  our  true  allies  in 
the  world  today. 

Observe  CN  Week  in  New  Tosk 
(By  Andrlj   Prlatka) 
New  York.  N.Y.— The  17th  annual  captive 
nations  week   commemoration  got  off  to  a 
start  amid  torrential  downpours  and  mon- 
soon type  weather  here.  The  program  started 
Sunday.  July  13,  at  9:30  a.m.  with  a  proces- 
sion down  Fifth  Avenue  from  59th  Street  to 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Despite  the  dismal 
weather  there  was  a  turnout  of  about  1  000 
people  from  the  metropolitan  New  York  area 
representing    nations    held    captive    under 
Communist  regimes,  many  of  them  in  their 
ethnic  costumes. 

A  Divine  Uturgy  was  celebrated  at  St 
Patrick's  at  the  outset  of  the  day's  program 
The  celebrant  was  Rev.  Mladen  Cuvalo  a 
Croatian  American.  Assisting  him  were  Rev 
Raymond  J.  De Jaeger,  a  priest  known  for  hU 
many  years  of  missionary  work  in  the  Far 
East,  and  Rev.  P.  Iglickl,  from  Cracow,  Poland 
now  a  student  at  Columbia  University  The 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Msgr.  John  Bal- 
kunas,  a  Lithuanian  American. 

Rev.  Balkunas  stressed  the  absence  of 
religious  freedom  in  Communist  occupied 
countries,  listing  statistical  data  on  the  num- 
ber of  priests  and  faithful  arrested  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Communists. 

He  said  that  "we  must  not  forget  the  na- 
tions who  are  still  struggling  under  the  yoke 
of  Communist  slavery  and  we  must  help 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves  in  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  national  freedom  " 
He  called  on  the  Holy  See  to  place  the 
plight   of   the   captive  nations  high   on   Its 
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agenda  and  to  use  Its  influence  to  the  fuUesf 
in  order  to  gain  relief  for  these  peoples  from 
religious  persecution.  ™ 

After  the  Liturgy  the  organizers  of  the 
observances  decided  to  call  off  the  Drotrra^i 
scheduled  for  the  afternoon  at  CentralP^ 
due  to  the  persistently  heavy  rainfall 

On  Tuesday.  July  15.  Angler  BlddJe  Duke 
commissioner  of  public  events,  presented 
Judge  Troy  with  Mayor  Abraham  Beamrt 
Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation 

Mr.  Duke  said  in  his  brief  address  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Captive  Nations 
gathered  In  the  City  HaU's  Blue  Room  that 
the  city  administration  has  always  symDa- 
thlzed  with  the  causes  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York,  including  freedom  and  lustloe 
for  nations  of  the  world. 

Among  the  delegates  present  were:  Dr  Ivan 
Docheff  and  Michael  Shpontak,  American 
Friends  of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Na- 
♦1°"^^^^'?°  Bazarko,  executive  director  of 
the  UCCA;  Dr.  Walter  Dushnyck.  editor  of 
"The  Ukrainian  Quarterly";  Atty.  John  O 
Flis  and  Dr.  Wasyl  Weresh.  local  UCCA 
branch;  Kornel  Wasylyk.  SUMA;  Dr  Ivan 
Kozak  Ukrainian  Veterans:  and  a  representa- 
tive  of  the  Assembly   of  Captive   Eurotjean 


HAWAH'S  KAMEHAMEHA  WINS 
GOLD  MEDAL  AT  MEXICO  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Ml-.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  visit- 
ors to  my  State  retain  memories  of  ttie 
lyrical  music  of  our  islands.  Music  has 
been  a  long-standing  cultural  tradition 
that  is  stUI  being  kept  alive  today  in 
Hawaii.  Now,  the  Kamehameha  Schools' 
Boys  Concert  Glee  Club  has  demon- 
strated to  the  people  of  Mexico  the 
musical  talent  Hawaiians  are  famous  for 
It  IS  with  great  pride  that  I  announce 
that  the  Kamehameha  Schools  Boys 
Concert  Glee  Club  has  been  awarded  a 
gold  medal  for  its  performance  at  the 
Mexico  Music  Festival. 

The  news  release  of  the  event  follows: 
The    Kamehameha    Schools   Boys   Concert 

Glee  Clitb  Was  Awarded  A  Gold  Medal  at 

Mexico  Festival 


The  Kamehameha  Schools  Boys  Concert 
Glee  Club  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  its 
performance  at  the  Fiesta  Musical  Mexlcana 
held  In  Oaxtepec.  Mexico.  June  23-29.  It  was 
the  only  group  to  receive  four  "outstanding" 
ratings  from  the  adjudication  panel.  Seven 
other  music  groups  representing  schools,  col- 
leges, and  churches  from  across  the  United 
States  also  participated  in  the  event.  The 
41 -member  group  sang  four  selections  for  the 
event.  They  were:  "O  Fllil  et  Fillae"  by  Lels- 
rlng-Davlson.  "A  Canticle  of  Commemora- 
tion" by  Uoyd  Pfautsch.  "My  Horn  ShaU 
Weight  A  WUlow-Bough"  (Op.  41,  No  1)  by 
Johannes  Brahms,  and  "Hole  Walmea"  by 
Lelelohoku.  These  selections  were  Judged  by 
various  musicians  including  Allen  Ross  and 
George  Kruee;er.  School  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Indiana:  James  Fischer.  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland:  and  Ramlon  Noble,  Cul- 
tural Center  of  Mexico  City. 

Fiesta  Musical  Mexlcana  Is  only  one  of 
the  worldwide  music  events  sponsored  by 
International  Festivals,  Inc.  and  Performing 
Arts  Abroad,  Inc.  Other  festivals  are  held 
annually  in  Italy,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas. 
Japan,    Switzerland,   England,    Ireland,   and 
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^.gas  of  the  United  States— including 
HawaU.  Each  festival  combines  travel,  muslc- 
»l  performance,  cultural  exchange,  and  sight- 
seeing Amateur  music  groups  interested  in 
participating  in  a  festival  audition  by  tape 
since  certain  musical  standards  must  be  met 
before   a   group    is   accepted. 

In  addition  to  the  performances  at  Fiesta 
Musical  Mexlcana,  the  Boys  Concert  Glee 
dub  presented  concerts  in  Vancouver,  Brit- 
jgh  Colombia,  and  several  cities  In  Mexico. 
They  will  also  travel  to  California  where  they 
irtll  perform  nine  concerts. 

Boys  on  tour  are:  Rodney  Awong.  Karl 
Baker,  George  Bartels,  Dante  Carpenter.  Pat- 
rick c'hoy.  Thomas  Chun.  Mark  Cluney.  No- 
lan Crabbe,  Stuart  Domingo,  Dean  Ernst, 
Wendall  Fong,  Rockwell  Fukino,  Kent  Haina, 
Edward  Hanobano,  Keith  Holderbaum,  Ro- 
land Buddy,  Klmo  Jenkins,  Alfred  Kaal, 
Samuel  Kaauwal,  John  Kahalalil,  Frank  Fa- 
hala,  Ellsworth  Kalalau.  Richard  Kamanu, 
Philip  Kamoku.  Daryl  Kaulelnamoku,  Earle 
Kealoha,  Charles  Keoho,  'Hm  Lino.  Paul 
Luckey,  Kevin  NeSmlth,  Kyle  Palshon,  Keith 
Purdy,  Mark  Qulndica,  Samuel  Sheldon,  Isaac 
Smith,  Philip  Swain,  Joseph  Uahinul,  Kalhe- 
hau  Uahinul,  Newell  Woodward,  Glenn  Ylra, 
and  Jonathan  Zane.  They  are  accompanied 
by  Jack  DarvlU,  President  of  The  Kame- 
hameha Schools.  James  Harpstrlte,  Principal 
of  the  High  School  Division,  and  Dale  Nobel, 
Director  of  the  Boys  Concert  Glee  Club. 


U.S.  RACISM  EXPORTED  TO 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

more  prominently  Involved  than  others. 
Many  merely  gobble  up  profits  and  run,  pro- 
viding South  Africa  with  the  foreign  ex- 
change it  finds  essential  to  remain  stable. 
Others,  Ilk©  Polaroid  and  IBM,  participate 
more  directly  In  making  apartheid  work  on 
a  day  to  day  basis. 

Those  notorious  pass  books,  the  badges 
of  slavery  that  aU  Africans  are  required  to 
carry  and  present  to  whites  upon  demand, 
are  produced  through  the  government's  pur- 
chase and  use  of  Polaroid's  ID-2  system.  The 
famous  60-second  plcttire  has  enabled  the 
government  to  keep  every  African  on  a 
tether. 

Perhaps  of  greater  value  to  the  policy 
enforcers  In  Pretoria  Is  the  contribution  of 
IBM,  a  company  whose  local  subsidiary  now 
controls  over  50  percent  of  the  computer  In- 
dustry in  South  Africa. 

Approximating  South  Africa  in  rights  de- 
nied is  Rhodesia.  There  Is.  however,  an 
Important  distinction :  th©  South  African  re- 
gime Is  stable:  Rhodesia's  Is  tottering.  We 
have  had  a  role  in  retarding  the  birth  of 
freedom  there,  too.  We  saw  fit  to  violate 
international  law  with  the  importation  of 
Rhodeslan  chrome. 

But  a  bad  seed  Invariably  gives  a  bitter 
harvest.  When  last  month  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  Mozambique,  the  former  Portu- 
guese colony  that  borders  South  Africa,  cele- 
brated Its  Independence,  the  United  States 
was  pointedly  not  invited  to  send  a  dele- 
gation. Said  Rep.  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  who  was 
invited  personally  by  the  new  government, 
"The  exclusion  of  the  United  States  from 
an  invitation  to  this  affair  did  not  have  to 
happen,  had  th©  United  States  followed  a 
policy  of  more  than  Up  service  to  the  Inde- 
pendence movements  in  Africa." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
Boston  Globe  of  July  22.  1975,  by  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Mis- 
souri. William  L.  Clay. 

His  speech  was  on  a  subject  of  im- 
portance to  our  Nation  and  as  such  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues: 
U.S.  Racism  Exported  to  South  Africa 
(By  William  L.  Clay) 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  American  racism 
more  starkly  revealed  than  In  South  Africa, 
where  18  million  blacks  are  ruled  at  literal 
gunpoint  by  fewer  than  five  million  whites. 

Human  suffering  is  nothing  short  of  a  way 
of  life.  The  blacks,  who  comprise  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  population,  are  allocated  but 
13  percent  of  the  land  mass.  Blacks  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote,  to  travel  freely,  to 
own  weapons,  to  own  land,  to  assemble  in 
groups  of  10  without  permission  and  to  use 
public  facilities  other  than  those  marked, 
colored  or  Bantu. 

To  the  white  minority  responsible,  the 
United  States  has  responded  with  a  quality 
of  Indulgence  befitting  a  big  brother  who 
approves  his  younger  sibling's  basic  outlook 
but  only  wishes,  ever  so  mildly,  that  he 
would  polish  his  style.  To  what  other  con- 
clusion could  we  be  led  by  the  more  than  $1 
billion  in  US  private  Investment,  full  and 
comfortable  diplomatic  relations  and  US 
support  for  South  Africa  (one  must  count 
abstentions  and  feckless  criticism  as  sup- 
port) on  th©  floor  of  the  United  Nations? 

One  finds  heavy  Involvement  by  US  cor- 
porations on  every  level  of  corporate  In- 
terest. More  than  300  US  corporations  oper- 
ate without  qualm  or  doubt  In  pursuit  of 
the  highest  corporate  objective — to  make  a 
buck  at  any  social  cost. 

Clearly,    some    American    companies    are 
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Czechoslovakia  behind  their  leader  and 
the  inevitable  bad  feelings  which  would 
be  generated  by  any  suppressive  action 
put  the  Russians  in  a  difficult  diplomatic 
position.  They  did  not  hke  it,  but  in  late 
July  the  Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow  seem- 
ingly acknowledged  Dubcek's  "separate 
road  to  socialism."  It  appeared  as  though 
freedom  had  found  its  niche  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
however. 

The  Russians  quickly  reversed  them- 
selves, and  invaded  Czechoslovakia  with 
the  help  of  several  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
during  the  night  of  August  20.  Their 
action  was  condemned  by  everyone,  by 
free  world  and  communist  countries 
alike.  The  invasion  was  clear  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  tolerate 
deviation  from  its  brand  of  communism 
or  any  exercise  of  freedom  in  an  allied 
coxmtry.  This  was  a  blow  to  the  freedom 
loving  people  of  the  world,  especially 
those  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  actions  of  the  Russians  on  that 
"Soviet  Day  of  Shame"  were  not  unlike 
those  of  the  king  of  England  in  the  early 
1770's.  As  Americans,  we  must  continue 
to  stand  up  for  Czechoslovakian  freedom 
and  self-determination  and  continue  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  of  their  deliver- 
ance. 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  liberty 
is  a  subject  about  which  we  all,  as  Amer- 
icans, feel  very  strongly.  As  we  approach 
our  Bicentennial  year  our  awareness  of 
the  "blessings  of  liberty"  described  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution  must  cer- 
tainly be  heightened,  and  we  must  feel 
sympathv  for  the  citizens  of  countries 
whose  liberty  has  been  suppressed  by  ex- 
ternal military  force. 

One  such  country  is  Czechoslovakia. 
On  August  21,  the  seventh  armiversary 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  that  country  will 
pass,  and  the  Czechs  and  Slovacks  whose 
reform-minded  government  was  crushed 
by  the  Red  army  in  1968  will  have  little 
to  celebrate.  Their  hopes  for  new  free- 
dom imder  Alexander  Dubcek  disap- 
peared as  the  Russian  tanks  thundered 
across  the  border  7  years  ago. 

On  January  5,  1968,  Dubcek  replaced 
Antonin  Novotny,  the  last  of  the  repres- 
sive die-hard  Stalinist  leaders  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  immediately  launched  a  pro- 
gram of  social  reform  that  promised  a 
brighter  future  for  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. Dubcek  lifted  the  Novotny- 
imposed  censorship,  instituted  rehabili- 
tation proceedings  for  those  unjustly 
treated  by  his  predecessor,  and  made 
peace  with  the  chvu-ch.  Although  the  new 
leader  maintained  the  primacy  of  the 
country's  communist  party,  he  tolerated 
dissent.    The    unity    of    the   people   of 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICAL  SYSTEMS 
ARE  NEAR  COLLAPSE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Ameri- 
can who  carefully  reviewed  the  status 
of  health  care  in  those  societies  which 
have  embarked  upon  a  program  of  so- 
cialized medicine  would  argue  that  our 
private  practice  system  of  medical  care 
should  be  changed. 

There  are  some  who  urge  a  system  of 
nationalized  medicine  for  the  United 
States.  They  tell  us  that  the  results  of 
socialized  medicine  in  countries  such  as 
England  and  Sweden  have  proven  these 
systems  to  be  better  than  our  own. 

After  reviewing  the  data  about  these 
systems  in  some  detail,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  those  who  would  substi- 
tute such  systems  for  our  own  have 
looked  carefully  at  them. 

Recently,  more  than  200  doctors  from 
London's  St.  Thomas  Hospital  predicted 
in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  London  that 
the  National  Health  Service  will  col- 
lapse "in  the  near  future  unless  the  com- 
munity pays  more  for  its  health  care." 
They  declared  that: 

Inadequate  financing  of  the  NHS  Is  lead- 
ing to  a  state  of  crisis  .  .  .  We  believe  that 
the  collapse  of  the  NHS  would  be  a  national 
catastrophe. 

At  the  same  time,  the  London  Daily 
Mirror  published  a  grim  report  of  de- 
teriorating standards  in  state  hospitals 
and  mounting  despair  among  demoral- 
ized doctors  and  nurses. 

In  a  similar  vehi,  Dr.  Sigmund  Lof- 
stead.  a  Swedish  doctor  who  recently 
immigrated  to  the  United  States,  dls- 
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cusses  the  medical  systen^  he  left.  He 
notes  that : 

Tbe  experience  Ls  saddenLnte;  the  quality 
of  health  care,  generally,  haa  not  been  ef- 
fected positively.  A  govertimental  tmd 
bureaucratic  superstructure  ima  created  In- 
credible waiting  lines  for  specialty  care.  It 
Is  not  iinusual  to  wait  a  year  or  more  for  a 
cataract  operation.  Primary  cate  Is  not  what 
a  U.S.  citizen  would  &nd  acce]  table. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

billion  Into  the  NHS  to  keep  It  going  after 
the  BMA  demanded  more  funds  for  the  serv- 
ice. 

But  much  of  that  money  was  swallowed 
up  In  pay  raises  for  doctors,  nurses  and  other 
NHS  groups.  With  inflation  m^icing  the 
money  shortage  even  more  crltlcitl,  health 
economists  estimate  at  least  $1.98  billion 
Is  urgently  needed  for  the  NHS. 
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Those  who  hail  the  socia 
of  England  and  Sweden 
to  study  these  systems 
before  deciding  to  impose 
ization  upon  our  own  county 

I  wish  to  share  with  my 
article.  "Health  Service  in 
Collapse,"  as  it  appeared  in 
ton  News  and  Courier  of 
and     the     letter. 
Sweden,"  as  it  appeared  in 
of  the  American  Medical 
June  30,  1975,  and  insert 
Record  at  this  time. 
Health   Service   in   BarrAiN 

London. — Britain's      state- 
Health  Service   (NHS)    once 
world's   best   socialized 
near  collapse  and  only  a  massl  je 
fusion  can  save  it,  doctors 

But  Prime  Minister  Harold 
government,   battling  the 
economic    crisis    since    World 
there  is  no  money  to  spare. 

More  than  200  doctors  from 
Thomas'  Hospital,  one  of  the 
health  centers,  predicted  In  a 
Times  of  London  that  the  NHS 
"In  the  near  future  unless 
pays  more  for  its  health  care." 

They   said   "inadequate 
NHS  Is  leading  to  a  state  of 
believe  that  the  collapse  of  th 
be  a  national  catastrophe." 

The  Dally  Mirror  published 
port  of  deteriorating  standards 
pltals  and  mounting  despair 
moralized  doctors  and  nurses 

The   newspaper,  reporting  oi 
gatlon  It  made  Into  the  NHS, 
regret  to  announce  that  the  Na 
Service  is  gravely  111." 

It  cited,  among  other  examples 
the  case  of  a  hospital  near 
not  run  a  new  operating  theattr 
has  no  money  to  pay  speclaliz(  d 

The  paper  concluded:  "Worst 
problem  of  morale.  Doctors  an(  I 
feel   pretty   sick   themselves 
It  falling  apart." 

The  NHS  was  founded  in  1 
bodlment  of  the  Socialist  Ideal 
care  for  rich  and  poor.  It  Is 
everyone  and  provides  vlrtualV ' 
celvable  kind  of  treatment. 

But  it  has  been  lurching 
nancial  trouble  for  years.  Eighty 
of  Its  money  comes  from 
but  successive  governments  hav 
tant  to  Impose  higher  ta-xes  to 

Dwindling  resources,   worsened 
cent  inflation   and   big  pay 
employes,  plux  complex  political 
bureaucratic  chaos  and  moun 
on  Its  services,  have  plunged 
tem  Into  more  turmoil. 
The    British    Medical 
which    represents    25.000    doctors 
Its  annual  week-long  congress 
a  renewed  campaign  to  persuade 
ment  that  It  must  find  the 
cash  to  save  the  NHS. 

"We  need  everything  we 
to  hold  ourselves  together," 
Walpole  Lewln  declared 

Social   Services  Secretary 
told  the  BMA  In  a  letter  released 
the  government  last  year  put  ai, 
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ExPEKiENCE  Prom  Sweden 
To  the  Editor: — As  a  newly  Immigrated 
Swedish  general  practitioner  In  this  coun- 
try, I  am  both  amused  and  saddened  to  ob- 
serve the  Intense  and  sometimes  Inflamed 
debate  over  Issues  like  National  Health  In- 
surance and  socialization  of  medicine  In  the 
United  States.  There  are  virtually  no  pros 
and  cons  In  the  arguments  that  I  did  not 
hear  over  and  over  again  as  a  part  of  the 
struggle  that  preceded  the  Swedish  reform. 
Now,  after  a  few  years  of  testing  the  Swed- 
ish experiment.  It  is  striking  to  see  the  neg- 
ative effects  that  neither  the  advocates  nor 
the  opponents  of  government  take-over  were 
able  to  foresee. 

Summing  up,  the  experience  is  sadden- 
ing: the  quality  of  health  care,  generally, 
has  not  been  affected  positively.  A  govern- 
mental and  bureaucratic  superstructure  has 
created  incredible  waiting  lines  for  specialty 
care  (heavily  centralized).  It  is  not  unusual 
to  wait  a  year  or  more  for  a  cataract  opera- 
tion. Primary  care  Is  not  what  a  US  citizen 
would  find  acceptable:  chances  are  that  In 
trying  to  reach  a  physician  In  an  emergency, 
you  may  find  yourself  listening  to  a  taped 
message  referring  you  to  a  distant  hospital 
switchboard,  where  a  registered  nurse  whose 
Job  is  to  screen  calls  will  suggest  you  take 
an  aspirin  and  see  your  doctor  tomorrow.  If 
In  desperation  you  go  to  the  emergency  room 
and  are  admitted,  you  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  a  young  physlclan-ln-tralnlng,  whom 
you  have  never  seen  before  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  up  to  20  other  patients  on  the 
floor  during  the  day.  Your  own  doctor  won't 
see  you  during  your  whole  stay,  and  bedside 
conversation  with  your  hospital  doctor  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.  After  all,  the  doctor  sees 
you  as  one  of  the  patients  on  his  ward,  not  as 
one  of  his  own  patients,  a  point  of  distinc- 
tion and  a  characteristic  feature  of  Swedish 
assembly  lire  medicine. 

The  administrators,  being  the  executive 
branch  of  the  medlco-poUtlcal  system,  obey 
their  commandment  to  save  money  by  clos- 
ing down  hospitals  on  a  large  scale,  creating 
greater  and  greater  distances  between  people 
and  their  hospitals.  The  suggestions  and  at- 
tempts to  cut  the  cost  of  medical  care, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  working  people, 
have  yielded  negligible  results. 

Doctors  are  salaried  employees  with  fixed 
working  hours,  having  to  negotiate  every 
aspect  of  their  work.  The  former  "Provincial 
Medical  Officers,"  often  grossing  $30,000  a 
year,  were,  by  governmental  decision  re- 
named 'District  Medical  Officers"  and  had 
to  see  their  Income  drop  sharply  In  addition 
to  a  confiscatory  tax  Increase. 

This  and  other  parts  of  the  Swedish  wel- 
fare system  have  led  to  a  tax  of  50%  for  the 
average  worker,  surely  the  highest  In  the 
world.  He  has  very  little  chance  of  setting 
aside  any  money  when  the  cost  of  living  eats 
up  his  check.  It  seems  that  many  legislators 
and  health  care  providers  are  missing  the 
point  in  the  debate  over  soaring  costs  of 
health  care.  The  Swedish  example  shows  that 
it  Is  not  mainly  a  problem  of  high  doctors' 
fees,  mismanagement  of  hospitals,  or  even 
questionable  pharmaceutical  practice.  It 
should  be  noticed,  parenthetically,  that  phy- 
sicians, working  within  a  socialized  system 
where  "the  patient  doesn't  have  to  pay  any- 
way,"  have  less  restraint  in  prescribing  ex- 
pensive drugs,  more  pills  than  necessary,  and 
extensive  laboratory  and  x-ray  work-ups. 
There  is  also  an  indisputable  tendency  to 
abuse  medical  services:  being  able  to  see  a 
doctor  for  a  minor  complaint  without  eco- 


nomic sacrifice  gives  one  a  legitimate  reason 
for  taking  a  few  days  off  a  boring  Job  or  to 
recover  from  a  hangover. 

Health  care  Is  In  a  crisis.  We  must  face 
the  reality  that  public  demand  for  medical 
care  is  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
ever  increasing  diagnostic  and  treatment 
possibilities.  This  costs  money.  I  am  all  for 
some  form  of  general  health  Insurance,  cost 
being  shared  by  employees  and  employers 
But  socialized  medicine  brings  no  answer 
and  Is  not  the  cup  of  tea  for  America  I 

SiCMUND  J.  LOFSTEAD,  MD., 

Swedish  Covenant  Hospital,  Chicago. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MALVINA  REYNOLDS 

HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  honored  with  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  before  this  body  to  a  great  in- 
dividual, Mai  Vina  Reynolds,  Berkeley 
singer-songwriter,  scholar,  business- 
woman, and  activist.  Ms.  Reynolds  will 
celebrate  her  75th  birthday  on  August  23. 
She  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  songs  of  this  country  and  has 
reached  over  four  generations  of  music 
listeners  with  her  rich  and  inspiring  folk- 
music. 

Malvina  Reynolds  songs  tell  a  story,  in 
one  part  documenting  the  social  and  cul- 
tural changes  of  America  and  another 
part  reflecting  her  vast  experience  in  life 
as  sensitive  and  socially  conscious  per- 
son. As  the  representative  from  Berke- 
ley I  am  especially  proud  of  Malvina  Rey- 
nolds, but  in  all  honesty  all  Berkeleyaas 
recognize  that  Malvina 's  real  constitu- 
ency is  the  world.  I  want  to  honor  her 
and  to  express  to  her  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  all  she  has  done,  for  all  she  has 
given  to  us  and  the  world. 

Malvina  Reynolds  was  born  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
received  her  baccalaureate,  master,  and 
doctorate  degrees  in  English  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Malvina  said  that  at  the  time  she 
graduated, 

I  couldn't  get  a  Job.  I  think  it  was  because 
of  my  Ideas.  Then,  you  know,  there  were  as 
many  English  teachers  as  files  and  the  most 
stupid  man  would  get  the  Job  while  a  bril- 
liant woman  wouldn't. 

So  Malvina  worked  in  a  factory,  as  a 
telephone  operator  and  did  other  odd 
jobs. 

During  the  folk-song  revival  of  the 
late  forties  Malvina  became  Involved  In 
the  music  industry.  Malvina  says: 

I  started  to  write  songs  and  some  people 
picked  'em  up,  but  they  didn't  pick  up 
enough  of  my  stuff  so  I  started  to  sing 
myself. 

But  that  statement  is  a  bit  deceiving 
since  Malvina's  songs  became  presented 
to  the  world  by  musicians  such  as  Peter 
Seeger,  Harry  Belafonte.  Joan  Baez.  The 
Seekers,  among  others.  Since  Malvina 
first  began  to  write  and  sing,  her  music 
audience  has  continuously  spread.  She 
has  performed  at  colleges,  festival, 
churches,  and  given  concerts  throughout 
the  world. 
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Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  her  com- 
positions "Little  Boxes."  "Momingstown 
Ride,"  "What  Have  They  Done  To  The 
Bain."  "Magic  Penny."  and  other  songs 
which  exhibit  Malvina's  enormous  sensi- 
tivity to  the  world  around  her  and  her 
desire  to  see  changes. 

Malvina's  perspective  is  not  limited  to 
her  songs,  but  is  expressed  also  in  her 
daily  activities  in  the  community  and 
the  business  world.  She  actively  pursues 
to  open  up  areas  In  our  society  histori- 
cally closed  to  minorities  and  women. 
In  terms  of  her  active  participation 
in  the  world  aroimd  her  Malvina  ex- 
presses her  love  for  people  through  her 
actions,  and  we  in  turn  love  her.  I  am 
submitting  a  newspaper  article  which 
explains  why  we  feel  Malvina  Reynolds 
is  some  kind  of  miracle.  The  article 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Olympla  (Wash.)   Sunday  Olym- 
pian, May  4,   1975) 
Malvina  Reynolds:    "She's  Some   Sort  of 
Miracle" 
(By  Joan  Valles) 

Frankly,  after  seeing  Malvina  Reynolds  In 
concert  a  week  ago  today,  we  went  to  inter- 
view her  seeking  solace. 

Not  that  the  74-year-old  folkslnger -song- 
writer's performances  are  comforting.  Her 
songs  tickle  with  satire  and  prickle  with 
irony. 

But  visiting  her  the  day  before  May  Day 
would  dawn  In  Chi  Mlnh  City,  we  thought 
this  wise  woman  who'd  ridden  out  the  1906 
San  Francisco  earthquake  In  a  four-poster  on 
casters  would  have  something  reassuring  to 
say  about  the  future — like  she'd  been  around 
three-quarters  of  a  century  and  was  sure  life 
went  on  despite  turns  for  the  wors* 

In  a  speaking  voice  sometimes  reminiscent 
of  Ruth  Oordon  (and  other  times  of  Olorla 
Grahame,  if  you've  the  memory  for  it) ,  Mal- 
vina said  this : 

"These  times  are  terrifying. 

"I  find  the  basis  of  civilization  torn  apart 
by  people  who  don't  know  what  the  hell 
they're  doing." 

Her  analogy  for  the  destruction  of  the  hu- 
man conMnunlty:  big  men  in  bulldozers 
pushing  the  topsoU,  which  took  eons  to  devel- 
op, Into  the  river  with  no  understanding  of 
Its  precious  blotlc  interplay. 

Talking  over  tea  in  the  warm  sunshine  on 
a  deck  overlooking  Eld  Inlet  (the  home  of 
Chuck  and  Sandle  Nlsbet) ,  she  spoke  of  the 
human  need  for  community,  tradition,  lan- 
guage to  express  It,  and  work. 

"The  natural  growth  situation  for  the  soul 
of  the  human  being  is  being  destroyed  in 
every  single  aspect."  It  says  In  the  40-page 
pamphlet,  which  Is  sold  along  with  her  song- 
books  and  records  at  the  back  of  the  con- 
cert hall  where  she  performs. 

Who  frightens  you  the  most?  we  asked. 

"People  with  power.  People  in  business  on 
a  large  scale  because  even  they  can't  stop  It. 
They  have  to  make  more  profit  every  year, 
and  they'll  do  anything  Including  war  or 
building  nuclear  power  plants — even  If  It 
means  poisoning  thousands  of  people." 

Certainly  not  comforting,  yet  Malvina 
Reynolds  doesn't  come  off  depressing  or  pes- 
simistic either. 

"She's  anecdotes  and  antics."  said  her 
hostess. 

Take  one  of  her  best  known  songs,  'Little 
Boxes  "  (made  of  tlcky,  tacky)  about  middle 
class  conformity.  It  makes  its  point  tersely, 
with  understatement,  "which  is  what  you 
learn  from  the  folk  tradition,"  she  says. 

She  writes  songs  about  adults  ("The 
Bloody  Neat")  and  about  causes  (saving  the 
whales  and  the  Skagit  Valley)  and  for  chil- 
dren ( "Uttle  Red  Hen".  "Cheerful  Tunes  for 
Lutes  and  Spoons,"  one  of  the  songbooks) 
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and    about    children    ("Turn    Aroiind — and 
you're  two,  turn  around  and  you're  four.  .  .") 

But  the  adults  like  the  children's  songs 
and  vice  versa.  A  favorite  of  her  hosts'  chil- 
dren is  "Rosy  Jane — I  forgot  to  take  my  pill. 
I  guess  It  was  God's  will." 

Her  songs,  poignant  without  pity,  vritty 
without  sarcasm,  angry  without  whine  or 
cant,  have  been  sung  and  recorded  by  Pete 
Seeger,  Joan  Baez,  Harry  Belafonte  and  other 
stars.  Just  about  everybody's  heard  them, 
but  maybe  didn't  know  who  wrote  'em. 

They're  often  salted  with  mild  expletives, 
as  Is  her  talk,  which  she's  careful  to  mind 
around  children,  but  the  language  doesn't 
offend — though  the  Ideas  might  when  they 
hit  too  close  to  home. 

She  says  her  voice  Isn't  pretty,  and  It  Isn't. 

But  "pretty"  damns  with  faint  praise  when 
It  comes  to  voices,  and  hers  Is  good  to  listen 
to  whether  it's  singing  or  telling  some  things 
about  her  life. 

"I'm  a  ham.  I  had  an  aunt.  She  was  real 
gutsy.  Klnda  fat.  Lived  in  Santa  Cruz.  Had  a 
tough  husband  with  no  sentiment.  It  was 
around  1904.  She  was  crazy  about  the  theater. 
When  my  father  wanted  her  to  babysit  me. 
he  would  give  her  the  money  and  we'd  go 
to  the  theater.  I  would  sit  there  absolutely 
fascinated.  When  the  curtain  started  to  go 
up,  I'd  get  this  feeling,  I  still  get  It  even 
now. 

"Later  I  fell  in  love  with  some  of  my  teach- 
ers so  I  decided  to  be  a  teacher,  and  a  writer. 
I  wanted  to  get  up  in  front  of  people  and 
perform." 

So  she  got  her  doctorate  in  English.  She 
had  a  three-year  old  daughter.  It  was  during 
the  Depression. 

"I  couldn't  get  a  Job.  I  think  It  was  because 
of  my  ideas."  (She  was  active  In  the  union 
and  her  second  husband  was  blacklisted  as  a 
worker  because  of  his  organizing  activities.) 

"Then,  you  know,  there  were  as  many  Eng- 
lish teachers  as  flies,  and  the  most  stupid 
man  would  get  the  Job  while  a  brilliant 
woman  wouldn't." 

She  worked  In  a  factory,  as  a  telephone 
operator  and  other  things.  "It  was  hard." 

Because  of  her  Involvement  with  the  labor 
movement  In  the  late  40*8,  she  got  Involved 
with  musicians  who  were  collecting  folk 
songs. 

"So  I  started  to  write  songs  and  some 
people  picked  'em  up,  but  they  didn't  pick 
up  enough  of  my  stuff  so  I  started  to  sing 
myself. 

Her  husband  died  three  years  ago  a  year 
after  a  debilitating  stroke.  "It  was  not  hard 
to  accept  after  that  year.  We  were  together 
about  40  years.  He  was  a  good  person  and 
the  reason  our  daughter  turned  out  so  well. 
I  was  much  too  self  indvUgent. 

"So  now  I'm  traveling  and  on  television 
(she  appeared  as  Kate  on  Sesame  Street) 
and  on  radio  more  than  ever  and  I'm  sure 
I'm  going  to  fall  apart  some  day  because  I 
don't  take  care  of  myself." 

Because  of  her  experiences  with  big  cor- 
porations, this  time  music  corporations,  she 
handles  all  her  own  business. 

"I  call  myself  a  vertical  trust.  I'm  singer, 
songwriter,  publisher.  I  hold  my  own  copy- 
rights and  I'm  my  own  book  publisher  and 
I'm  Just  about  my  own  booking  agent." 

It's  all  done  out  of  her  two-story  shingle 
house  in  an  economically  and  ethnically 
mixed  neighborhood  In  Berkeley. 

About  10  days  of  the  month  she  travels, 
as  she  did  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  a 
series  of  appearances  under  the  auspices  of 
Eye-5. 

Malvina  Reynolds'  last  performance  this 
time  around  was  yesterday  at  the  University 
of  Puget  Sound. 

But  she'll  probably  be  back  either  for 
Eye-6  or  because  someone  with  a  cause  in- 
vites her.  Part  of  the  reason  for  her  burgeon- 
ing popularity  is  the  women's  movement, 
she  says. 

"If  it's  a  cause  I  dig,   111  always  come 
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unless  It's  some  little  thing  that's  not  well 
organized.  If  It's  anything  on  the  colonial 
nations,  the  plutonlum  thing,  ecology,  the 
rights  of  kids,  I'U  write  a  song  or  have  one 
appropriate  to  the  occasion." 

Malvina  will  be  the  subject  of  a  feature 
article  in  tbe  June  or  July  Ms.  Magazine, 
she  said.  And  on  May  18  in  Berkeley,  at  an 
early  75th  birthday  party,  there'U  be  a  pre- 
view showing  of  a  television  documentary 
being  made  of  her. 

Included  will  be  a  segment  with  her 
friend,  Pete  Seeger,  who  has  oalled  her 
"some  sort  of  miracle." 

When  Malvina  comes  back,  catch  her. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  IN 
EAST  EUROPE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rapidly  growing  Christian 
movement  In  Eastern  Europe  coincides 
with,  and  indeed  is  the  same  as,  the  in- 
dividual national  movements  for  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  In  all  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is 
neither  Pan-Slavic — for  It  embraces  as 
equals  non-Slavic  Georgians,  Armenians, 
Romanians,  Hungarians,  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  Estonians  and  Finns — nor 
Pan-Orthodox — for  it  embraces  as  equals 
Catholic  Croats,  Slovenes.  Hungarians, 
Slovaks,  Czechs,  Poles  and  Lithuanians 
and  Protestant  Latvians  and  Estonians — 
but  elements  of  Pan-Slavism  and  Pan- 
Orthodoxism,  in  their  best  sense,  are 
found  within  the  Pan-Christian  frame- 
work. 

Every  Slavic  nation — Orthodox  Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians,  Byelorussians,  Cos- 
sacks, Bulgars  and  Serbs  and  Catholic 
Croats,  Slovenes,  Slovaks,  Czechs  and 
Poles — has  suffered  tragically  from  the 
most  materialistic  of  Western  diseases, 
atheistic  Marxism.  It  is  the  common  suf- 
fering from  that  disease  that  has  en- 
couraged a  revival  of  Pan-Slavic  senti- 
ments, but  on  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  nations,  not  domination  by 
one  or  another  Slavic  nation. 

In  1659  the  Croatian  Catholic  priest 
Juraj  Krlzanlo  visited  Orthodox  Mos- 
cow to  propagate  Pan-Slavtsm  and  the 
Union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches.  It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  we  find 
today's  I*an-Slavism.  The  Slavs  well 
know  that  narrow  Pan-Russianism  is  not 
real  Pan-Slavism,  witness  Ukraine  and 
Poland;  nor  narrow  Pan-Serbianism, 
witness  Croatia  and  Slovenia;  nor  nar- 
row Pan-Czechism,  witness  Slovakia. 

Today's  Russian  Christians  recognize 
that  Russia's  past  view  of  Pan-Russlan- 
ism  being  synonymous  with  Pan-Slavism 
is  erroneous.  Thus  the  desire  expressed 
by  such  as  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  for 
Russia  to  develop  Siberia  and  Russia's 
North-East  and  give  independence  to  the 
non-Russian  nations.  Only  in  that  way 
can  Slavic  solidarity  be  achieved,  as  an 
Alliance  among  free,  Independent  and 
equal  nations.  And  that  Alliance  cannot 
entail  Slavization  of  the  non-Slavic  na- 
tions, for  that  would  destroy  the  entire 
moral  basis  of  the  Slavs  gained  through 
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the  martyrdom  of  all  of  their  nations  at 
the  hands  of  Nazi  and  Comn^unist  tyran- 
nies. 

The  Pan-Orthodox  currents  have  a 
similar  origin.  Only  Greece,  the  Mother 


of  Orthodoxy,  has  been  spared  among 


the  Orthodox  nations  from 


disease.  And  even  Greece  has  had  to  en 
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THE  HUMAN  AND  SOCIAL  COSTS  OP 
YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 


the  Marxist 


f  rst 


the 


That  Christian  ^aanifesto 
organic  in  the  program  of 
national    movement    and   itj 
liberation  army.  The  same 
tivate  the  Christian  resistant 
other  East  European  nation. 

The  Brezhnev's  and  the 
sent  the  rapidly  dying  past, 
tian  manifesto  represents  the 
nent  future. 

In  the  West,  however  much 
flicted  by  a  materialistic 
into  our  fundamentally 
fiber,  it  is  necessarj'  for  us  to 
our  Christian  brethren  in  the 

Let  no  man  mistake  the 
ocratic.  Christian  rule  will 
East,  and  each  and  every 
will  gain  its  independence 
As  a  consequence,  a  moral 
not  hate,  of  freedom,  not 
hope,  not  fear,  will  Inevitably 
ward.  And  we  in  the  West 
amine  ourselves  and  also 
a  new  society  whose  dominant 
be  spiritual  rather  than 

The     battle     being     waged 
world  Is  materialism  versus  _ 
Whether  the  cross  or  barbed 
vails  depends   upon  Westerr 
and  support  of  Christians 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains, 
for  the  world  Is  quite  clear. 


anl 


tide 


begin 


war  against 
the  current 


of  all  non 
non-Slavic 
from  Pan- 


dure  a  bitter  and  sanguinary 
armed  Marxist  bandits  and 
Christian  tragedy  in  Cyprui.  All  of  the 
Orthodox  consider  the  Russi^,ns  to  be  the 
most  deeply  spiritual  peopl^  among  the 
nations.  But  the  Orthodox 
Russian  nations,  Slavic  anc 
alike,  do  not  want  to  suCfei 
Russianism   in   a   Pan-Ortli  odox   guise 
Fortunately,  today's  Russian  Christians 
recognize  that  the  long-awaited  re-iml 
fication  of  Christendom  wil   be  accom- 
plished through  Russian  spi  itual  inspl 
ration,  and  not  through  the  concept  of 
"Moscow  as  the  Third  Rome.  '  Thus  their 
emphasis  on  pure  Christian  Saints  such 
as  St.  Sergei  of  Ratdonezh  and  St.  Nil 
Sorksy. 

Christians  in  East  Europd  know  that 
the  new  Pan-Slavic  and  Pan-Orthodox 
currents  are  but  tendencies  to  assist  in 
a  truly  great  goal:  the  Unica  of  Chris 
tianity  after  centuries  of  dsunity  and 
fratricidal  conflict,  first  bet'/een  Greek 
and  Latin,  then  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

An  important  new  book  containing 
writings  by  Alexandr  Solzhtnitsyn  and 
other  Russian  Orthodox  wri  ers,  "Prom 
Under  the  Rubble,"  gives  cues  to  the 
future.  Even  in  a  large  advertisement 
for  this  book  in  the  New  Yor|  Times  the 
message  is  inescapable: 

It  »  at  once  a  devastating  aitack  on  the 
Soviet  regime,  a  moral  indictiient  of  the 
liberal  Wjst.  and  a  Christian  ms  nlfesto  call' 
Ing  for  a  new  society,  one  who«  dominant 
values  wouiJ  be  spirltnial  ifkther  than 
economic. 
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HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  statistics 
enlighten  us  about  the  shape  of  the 
world,  but  too  often  they  are  impersonal, 
cold  figures  that  in  their  repetitive  re- 
citing anesthetize  us  to  the  himian  mean- 
ing behind  them.  I  recommend  a  close 
examination  of  a  Newsweek  article  on 
the  human  and  social  costs  of  youth  im- 
employment.  It  searches  behind  miem- 
plojTnent  statistics  for  the  meaning  of 
prevailing  economic  conditions. 

Unlike  the  gentle  rain,  unemployment 
does  not  fall  on  everyone  equally.  It  falls 
first  on  the  poor,  of  longest  duration  on 
the  black  and  hardest  on  black  youth. 
Well  over  half  of  the  total  number  of 
black  youth  cannot  find  Jobs.  Most  of 
them  do  not  even  get  coimted  In  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  monthly  em- 
ployment survey,  which  fails  to  include 
discouraged  job-seekers,  part-time  work- 
ers and  youth  who  never  had  jobs. 

By  and  large,  unemployed  black  youth 
are  demoralized  and  degraded  and  they 
know  it.  They  know  there  Is  little  they 
can  do  about  It,  and  many  know  why. 
Living  in  the  wealthiest,  most  techno- 
logically advanced  society  in  history, 
condemned  to  urban  ghettos,  they  al- 
ready realize  their  immediate  challenge 
in  life  is  to  escape  a  fate  devoid  of  op- 
portunity, purpose  and  productivity. 
Some  will  succeed  despite  all  obstacles. 
They  are  the  gifted.  Others  will  drop  out 
of  society  through  drugs,  or  try  to  beat 
the  system  through  hustling  and  crime. 
Unfortunately,  too  maiiy  will  be  chewed 
up  by  the  very  system  that  professes  to 
serve  them.  What  kind  of  a  future  can 
Americans  hope  for  when  millions  of  its 
young  feed  off  of,  and  are  nurtured  by, 
drugs,  crime  or  exist  on  nothing  at  all, 
rather  than  gainful,  dignified  work? 

Those  who  insist  that  the  fiscal  cost 
of  employing  all  adults  able  and  willing 
to  work  is  prohibitive  should  consider 
the  even  greater  social  and  economic 
coots  of  unemployment,  highlighted  in 
the  article.  These  result  from  an  ortho- 
dox economic  theory  the  central  tenet  of 
which  is  the  necessity  of  trade-off  be- 
tween employment  and  infiation.  Yet 
many  notable  economists  challenge  this 
orthodoxy  and  point  out  that  each  per- 
centage point  of  unemployment  costs  ap- 
proximately $50  billion  in  lost  national 
productivity  and  $16  billion  in  lost  Gov- 
ernment revenues.  Rather  than  weaken- 
ing the  economy,  a  full  employment 
policy  such  as  embodied  in  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  Equal  Opportunity  and  Pull 
Employment  Act  would  rejuvenate  it. 
A  full  employment  poUcy  would  also  be 
far  and  away  the  best  vehicle  for  giving 
our  young  people  the  renewed  sense  of 
worth  and  of  purpose  that  accompanies 
work  which  they  so  desperately  need 
today. 

The  question  has  to  be  asked,  why  are 
such  dangerous  levels  of  unemployment 
countenanced?  Why  is  the  shortage  of 
jobs  for  the  young  with  Its  attendant 
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demoralization,  rising  crime  rates  and 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  life 
tolerated  by  our  national  leaders  and  by 
so  many  citizens  with  jobs?  Why  is  the 
obvious  solution  of  providing  socially  use- 
ful work  to  those  who  cannot  find  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  so  conspicuously 
ignored? 

The  following  article  vividly  depicts 
the  malaise  of  youth  unemployment  and 
takes  us  a  step  closer  to  what  should 
become  a  public  policy— auditing  yearly 
the  social  and  psychological  benefits  and 
costs  involved  in  the  implementation  of 
particular  economic  policies  and  social 
programs  as  these  impinge  on  employ- 
ment, income  distribution,  productivity, 
inflation  and  social  morale. 

[From  Newsweek,  May  &,  1975] 
Unemployment:   Where  It  Htts  Hardest 
The  day  starts  early  for  Bobby  Barnhart, 
a  17-year-old  black  who  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  begins  his  rounds  of  personnel 
offices  at  9  a.m.,  and  he  has  made  the  frus- 
trating circuit  nearly  every   weekday  since 
November,    when    he    quit    high    school    to 
help   his   parents   support   six   children    "I 
don't  feel  right,"  Barnhart  says  softly,  fingere 
drumming  the  desk  top  in  yet  another  office 
where  he  will  be  turned  away.  "I  went  to 
all   the  hospitals,  I  went  to  all  the  stores 
downtown  and  I  filled  out  all  the  applies- 
tions.   But   none   of   them   call   you   back." 
The  day  starts  late  for  Jimmy  Hampton 
and  James  WaUace — both  dropouts,  both  18, 
both  unemployed.  They  don't  start  to  cruise 
63rd     Street,     mainstem    of    Chicago  s-fire 
scarred  Woodlawn  ghetto,  untu   well  after 
noon.     They     spend     hours     prowling    the 
crowded  sidewalk,  stopping  at  a  corner  news- 
stand to  swap  street  talk — or  to  brood.  One* 
they   picked   up   leads   to  odd   jobs  at  the 
newsstand,  but  now  even  those  Jobs  are  gone. 
The  two  friends  say  they  are  still  looking 
for  work,  but  they  also  speak  of  other  ways 
to  get  along.  "You  have  to  get  some  money 
someplace,"   says    Wallace.     "So    you    might 
steal    some,   or   sell   a   little   smoke    (mari- 
juana)." 

Thousands  of  other  black,  Puerto  Rican 
and  Chlcano  teen-agers  from  East  Los  An- 
geles to  East  Harlem  are  just  as  frustrated 
as  they  search  for  Jobs  these  days.  They  have 
always  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
heap,  with  the  highest  Jobless  rate  of  all 
groups,  and  now  they  are  getting  crushed 
In  the  recession.  Even  in  prosperous  times, 
employers  are  not  eager  to  hire  young,  un- 
skilled and  sometimes  uneducated  workers. 
Now,  with  the  national  unemployment  rate 
at  8.7  per  cent  among  all  workers,  the  rate 
among  minority  teenagers  Is  a  record  41.6 
per  cent. 

Many  community  workers  suggest  that 
government  figures  understate  the  problem 
and  that  the  Jobless  rate  among  black  and 
Hispanic  youths  is  really  closer  to  60  per 
cent.  And  the  number  should  swell  very 
soon,  as  summer  vacation  dumps  thousands 
more  teenagers  into  the  street  to  Join  the 
competition  for  the  dwindling  supply  of 
beginners'  Jobs.  "We  used  to  get  a  little  help 
from  places  like  supermarkets,  dry  cleaning 
stores  and  the  like,"  says  Louis  Rose,  who 
runs  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  office 
In  Harlem.  "But  those  places  are  cutting 
back,  too,  because  of  the  recession,  and  they 
aren't  taking  anyone  on  now."  The  most 
menial  Jobs  are  often  claimed  by  older,  more 
experienced  workers  who  might  have  spurned 
them  in  former  days. 

There  will  still  be  federally  funded  Job 
programs  for  the  young  this  summer,  as 
there  have  been  every  year  since  the  riots 
of  the  mid-1960s.  President  Ford  has  asked 
Congress  for  $412.7  million,  which  he  wlU 
probably  get,  to  provide  760,000  Jobs.  This 
Is  the  same  number  of  positions  offervd  last 
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gummer,  and  city  officials  say  they  need 
more  Jobs  this  year.  In  Detroit  alone,  at 
best  an  estimated  25,000  Jobs  wlU  be  open— 
for  100,000  applicants.  Detroit's  budget  Is 
already  so  strained  that  the  city  shut  down 
Its  recreation  department  for  April,  In  the 
hope  of  saving  enough  to  go  full  tilt  all 
summer  and  absorb  the  energies  of  Idle 
youth.  "That  will  help,"  according  to  Walter 
Douglas,  vice  president  of  New  Detroit,  Inc.. 
the  high-powered  civic  group  that  was 
founded  to  rebuild  the  Inner  city  after  the 
1967  riots.  "But  kids  don't  want  to  play 
basketball  all  day.  A  kid  wants  to  accumu- 
late a  little  cash." 

What  happens  when  legitimate  cash  is  hard 
to  come  by?  "It's  a  highly  volatile  situation," 
gays  executive  director  Vernon  Jordan  of  the 
National  Urban  League.  "I'm  not  predicting 
riots.  But  I  do  say  the  situation  in  the  black 
ghetto  areas  of  our  big  cities  is  a  powder 
keg."  St.  Louis  is  already  seeing  some  ex- 
plosions among  its  unemployed  young,  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  J.  Kennedy  Sr..  director 
of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower.  "Just 
walk  down  Martin  Luther  King  Drive  and 
you'll  see  what  the  kids  are  doing."  Ken- 
nedy says.  "It's  plain  hell  around  here. 
They're  pushing  dope,  they're  In  prostitution 
and  they're  Into  mugging.  It's  not  because 
they  want  to  do  this,  but  dammit,  there  Is 
little  left  for  them  to  look  forward  to."  In 
central  Harlem,  Louis  Rose  agrees:  "Those 
kids  aren't  thieves  by  nature.  But  what  are 
they  going  to  do  If  they  have  no  Job  and 
nothing  to  keep  them  busy?". 

Cautions:  The  Ford  Administration  in- 
sists that  summer-Job  funds  wUl  prove  ade- 
quate, and  cautions  against  scare-mongerlng. 
"I  don't  sense  the  kind  of  riot  trouble  that 
some  people  have  been  talking  about,"  says 
William  B.  Hewitt,  an  associate  manpower 
administrator  at  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Even  Administration  critics  In  the  APL-CIO 
and  hard-pressed  cities  concede  that  big- 
scale  riots  are  unlikely,  although  they  do 
expect  more  street  crime.  "The  '60s  were 
a  dliferent  thing  altogether.  People  had  a 
militant  leadership,  and  they  were  motivated 
by  other  forces  In  addition  to  unemploy- 
ment," says  street-wise  William  Butler,  a 
youth  expert  with  Washington,  D.C.'s,  man- 
power office  "Things  have  changed.  The  level 
of  toleration  Is  higher."  Sociologist  Sar  Levl- 
tan,  however,  sees  a  deeper  danger — the  ero- 
sion of  future  potential.  "Even  If  we  escape 
social  dynamite,  we  will  have  serious  prob- 
lems that  win  last  for  years,"  predicts  Levl- 
tan,  chairman  of  the  National  Manpower 
Policy  Task  Force.  "We  will  not  be  giving 
these  youngsters  critical  experience  In  the 
labor  market." 

Many  of  the  teen-agers  despair  of  getting 
that  experience  any  time  soon.  "All  I  ever 
do  Is  fill  out  papers,"  said  Ronald  Mlms, 
17,  as  he  stood  with  other  Job  applicants  at 
a  community  "Teen  Post"  m  Los  Angeles. 
Most  of  the  Jobs  the  Teen  Posts  have  last 
only  a  few  months,  and  that  Is  not  what 
Ronald  Mlms  has  in  mind.  "I  want  a  Job  to 
keep  until  I'm  65.  Nobody  understands  that 
I  Just  want  a  Job  to  grow  old  in,"  he  said. 
For  Mlms.  as  for  the  rest  of  the  last-hired, 
first-fired  teen-agers,  that  goal  will  be  a 
long  time  coming,  even  after  the  recession 
fades. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  join  in  commemorating  this  historic 
occasion.  This  act  conferred  American 
citizenship  on  the  Cliamorros  of  Guam 
and  established  civil  government  after 
more  than  50  years  of  military  control.  It 
is,  in  my  personal  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  developments  in  the  po- 
litical Ufe  of  the  United  States.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  personal  honor  for  me  to  join 
with  my  good  friend  and  highly  respected 
Member  of  this  Chamber,  Antonio  B. 
Won  Pat,  Member  of  Congress  for  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  in  celebrating  this 
event  and  the  solid  principles  of  friend- 
ship, common  purpose,  and  common  citi- 
zenship that  it  established. 


ORGANIC  ACT  OP  GUAM 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  1 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam  and  It  Is  my  pleasure 


HISTORY  WITH  A  BIAS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WHiSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Book  Review:   History  With  A  Bias 
(By  Hal  McKenzle) 

I.F.  Stone's  Hidden  History  of  the  Korean 
War  Is  billed  as  a  "classic  analysis"  In  the 
leftist  "expos6"  and  historical  revisionism 
genre.  First  published  In  1952,  when  the  Ko- 
rean peace  talks  were  bogging  down  at  Kae- 
son,  the  book  received  little  attention  In  the 
United  States  (the  result  of  "an  almost  com- 
plete press  boycott  and  blackout"  because 
of  its  "extremely  damaging"  analysis,  ac- 
cording to  the  publishers) ,  and  remained  out 
of  print  until  1969,  when  the  Monthly  Re- 
view publishers  resurrected  it  as  ammuni- 
tion to  attack  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

"Not  many  Americans  read  Stone's  book 
In  those  days  of  McCarthyism,"  the  book 
Jacket  proclaims,  "but  today,  in  the  era  of 
the  credibility  gap,  after  the  exposure  of 
the  Tonkin  Bay  fraud  which  was  used  to 
launch  the  Vietnam  War,  .  .  .  after  Ameri- 
cans have  seen  public  opinion  manipulated 
and  manufactured  by  official  cover  stories, 
the  mysterious  origins  and  conduct  of  the 
Korean  War  and  peace  negotiations  are  once 
again  being  questioned." 

Now  that  Vietnam  has  fallen  and  Korea 
Is  once  again  a  focus  of  world  attention. 
Hidden  History,  Is  being  quoted  more  and 
more  as  an  authoritative  source  discrediting 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Korea. 

To  nearly  every  historian  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  except  those  in  the  employ  of  Com- 
munist regimes,  there  is  nothing  "mysteri- 
ous" about  the  origins  of  the  Korean  War. 
The  historical  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that 
the  North  Koreans,  aided  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese,  planned  and 
carried  out  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea, 
being  led  to  believe  by  official  State  Depart- 
ment and  congressional  statements  that  the 
U.S.  would  never  Intervene. 

On  the  morning  of  the  invasion,  Kim  II- 
sung  broadcast  the  charge  that  the  North 
Koreans'  massive,  coordinated,  assault  was 
launched  to  repulse  a  South  Korean  Inva- 
sion. Every  major  historian  In  the  non-Com- 
munist world  has  written  that  this  allega- 
tion was  obviously  false,  a  "big  lie"  designed 
to  legitimize  Pyongyang's  Invasion.  IJF. 
Stone  Is  the  only  major  author  In  the 
democratic  world  who  offers  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  the  North  Korean  version  of  events. 

Stone  Is  clever  enough  not  to  try  to  directly 
refute  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  North 
Korean  premeditation.  He  tries  only  to  "raise 
questions"  about  the  origin  of  the  war  by 
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making  a  circumstantial  case  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Syngman  Rhee  regime  wanted 
war  all  along.  Stone  says  that  Rhee  wanted 
war  to  "prop  up  his  tottering  dictatorship" 
by  forcing  the  U.S.  to  send  mUltary  aid;  and 
the  U.S.  antl-Communlsts  wanted  war  to 
whip  up  war  hysteria  against  the  Commu- 
nists and  increase  defense  spending.  In  the 
words  of  the  publishers,  "The  Korean  War, 
far  from  being  a  simple  case  of  unprovoked 
aggression,  was  the  outcome  of  deliberate 
and  sinister  maneuvering  by  those  with  an 
interest  In  war  In  the  Par  East."  Of  course. 
Stone  makes  it  clear  that  "those  with  an 
Interest  In  war"  are  none  other  than  the 
United  States  and  its  Asian  allies. 

Stone's  book,  then.  Is  a  classic  example  of 
the  "conspiracy  theory"  of  history,  from  a 
leftist  point  of  view.  Ad  hoc  decisions  made 
In  the  press  of  events  by  leaders  who  are 
basically  unsure  of  themselves  and  divided 
in  their  opinions,  are  depicted  as  cunning 
plans  hatched  In  advance  toward  a  hidden 
end.  The  stupidest  blunders  of  Free  World 
leaders  become  masterful  maneuvers  In  a 
secret  strategy.  Obtuse  State  Department  and 
military  Jargon  Is  Interpreted  to  Indicate  hid- 
den motivations  and  attempts  at  covering  up. 

THE  SOYBEAN  PLOT 

One  of  the  most  laughable  examples  of  the 
conspiracy  theory  at  work  is  "soybean  story," 
added  by  the  publishers  in  the  appendix. 
This  sinister  plot  Is  based  on  the  revelation 
that  "certain  Chinese  established  a  corner 
on  the  American  soybean  market"  before  the 
war. 

"The  Herald  Tribune  printed  a  short 
item,"  the  publishers  say  darkly,  "which  re- 
vealed (1)  That  the  Chinese  corner  of  the 
soybean  market  in  June  1950  had  netted  a 
profit  of  $50  mUlion;  (2)  that  at  least  fifty- 
one  Chinese  were  Involved  .  .  .  and  (3)  that 
the  operation  was  begun  Just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  In  view  of  the 
great  Importance  of  Northeast  China  (Man- 
churia) as  a  producer  of  soybeans,  of  the 
certainty  that  war.  in  Korea  would  disrupt 
the  world  supply  of  this  product,  and  of  the 
known  close  connections  between  South  Ko- 
rean President  Syngman  Rhee  and  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government,  these  facts 
could  not  but  create  a  strong  presumption 
that  Nationalist  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  had  got  advance  notice  of  a  Rhee  plan 
to  start  war  in  Korea  and  were  turning  their 
knowledge  to  financial  advantage." 

The  publishers  present  no  evidence  that 
the  war  actuaUy  did  disrupt  the  world's  soy- 
bean supply.  Even  If  it  were  true  that  some 
Chinese  profited  from  the  war,  this  is  no 
evidence  of  collusion  between  the  United 
States,  China,  and  Korea  to  start  the  war. 

Stone's  conspiracy-spinning  results  in  sev- 
eral  Ironic  twists.  He  cites  United  States'  In- 
difference to  Intelligence  reports  of  the  North 
Korean  military  buildup  and  to  the  ROKs 
plea  for  aid,  as  evidence  that  the  United 
States  wanted  the  war  to  happen.  United 
States  failure  to  support  Korea  certainly  en- 
couraged the  North  Korean  attack,  but  the 
policy  of  non-support  owes  much  to  the  In- 
fluence of  "liberal"  U.S.  State  Department 
advisers,  such  as  Owen  Lattlmore  and  Law- 
rence Roslnger,  (who  were  later  Identified  by 
Louis  Budenz  as  former  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party) .  These  "experts"  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  aid  to  defend  South  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
which  led  to  the  famous  statement  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson  on  January  1950, 
In  which  he  implied  that  the  U.S.  Asian  de- 
fense perimeter  excluded  Korea.  Thus  Stone 
covers  up  the  complicity  of  liberal  advisers 
In  encouraging  North  Korea  to  Invade,  by 
charging  unnamed  "antl-Communlsts"  with 
conspiring  to  provoke  the  war. 

A  more  objective  analjrels  Indicates  that.  In 
1950,  America's  attention  was  focused  on  the 
Communist  threat  to  Europe.  The  military 
buildup  In  North  Korea  was  only  one  aspect 
of  a  growing  military  threat  all  along  the 
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borders  of  the  Iron  Ciirtaln.  Besides,  Intel- 
ligence an&ljrsts  assiuned  that  the  North 
Koreans  had  not  yet  exhausted  every  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  South  Korean  government 
through  subversion,  guerrlll^  warfare,  and 
other  cover  means  and  that  jtherefore  they 
would  continue  along  those  lines.  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence was  fully  aware  that  North  Korea  had 
the  capacity  to  launch  an  invasion,  but.  lack- 
ing agents  within  the  Conunualst  leadership 
Itself,  could  only  make  educat4d  guesses  as  to 
the  Intentions  of  the  Communists.  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence guessed  wrong,  and  advised  Mac- 
Arthur's  headquarters  that  an  invasion  was 
not  likely  that  year.  Stone  prea»nts  this  blun- 
der as  evidence  of  a  sinister  cover-up  designed 
to  hide  the  true  facts  from  the  American 
people. 

Here  Stone's  analysis  becontes  completely 
self -contradictory,  and  his  blai;  stands  out  In 
sharp  relief.  Stone  never  once  questions  why 
the  North  Koreans  were  building  up  troops 
and  tanks  along  the  38th  paiallel.  He  even 
quotes  South  Korean  Intelligence  sources  as 
saying  that  a  North  Korean  1  Invasion  was 
"imminent,"  birt  blithely  Ignotes  this  as  evi- 
dence of  North  Korea's  aggressive  Intent.  The 
entire  thrust  of  his  argument 
man  Rhee  had  reason  to  prcvoke  a  North 
Korean  Invasion,  because  then  1  le  could  count 
on  Increased  UjS.  aid  to  help 
power. 

In  fact,  conslderlug  the  numerous  official 
statements  from  the  U.S.  State  Department 
and  Congress  that  the  U.S.  woi  Id  not  defend 
Korea.  Syngman  Rhee  had  muc  ti  more  reason 
to  believe,  as  the  Communists 
VS.  would  not  come  to  Soutli  Korea's  aid. 
For  Rhee  to  provoke  a  war  in  ^hat  situation 
would  be  the  greatest  folly. 

In  any  case,  all  the  evidence  shows  that 
North  Korea  was  certainly  planning  an  Inva- 
sion. Captured  documents  sho^ '  that  the  de- 
cision to  Invade  was  made  loi  g  in  e^lvance 
of  any  "provocation"  from  the  fiouth.  Stone's 
analysis  resembles  charging  a 
tlm  with  assault  and  battery 
victim  provoked  the  mugger 
weak  to  defend  himself! 
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KOREA     A     "BLESSING" 

As  further  evidence  of  the  X  .S.  desire  for 
war  In  Asia,  Stone  quotes  Gene  -al  Van  Fleet, 
who  said,  "Korea  has  been  a  b:  easing.  There 
had  to  be  a  Korea  either  here  i  >r  some  place 
In  the  world. 

Taken  In  context  It  Is  clear  that  General 
Van  Fleet  meant  by  this  that  th  e  Korean  War 
bad  at  last  awakened  the  Amerl  can  people  to 
the  aggressive  nature  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism. According  to  Hidien  History, 
however,  "With  Korea,  as  the  generals  well 
understood,  an  atmosphere  of  mtl-ComLmu- 
nlst  hysteria  became  firmly  established  Emd 
the  UJS.  military  budget  began  Its  climb  to 
astronomical  heights.  It  is  for  ;hese  reasons 
that  the  author  finds.  In  Van  1  leets  simple- 
minded  confession,  the  key  t^  the  hidden 
history  of  the  Korean  War.' 

Notice  that  In  this  analysis,  bo  aggressive 
Intent  is  attributed  to  the  Com  tnunlsts.  The 
VS.  only  wants  to  build  up  ant  1-Communlst 
hysteria  supposedly  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing arms  sales.  No  mentloa  Is  made  of 
the  Communists'  theory  and  action  directed 
toward  overthrowing  the  Free  World  with 
Communist-led  violent  revolution. 

In  fact.  In  the  summer  of  1B50,  the  U.S. 
army  had  dwindled  to  692,000  men,  only  7 
percent  of  Its  peak  at  the  end  of  World  War 


n.  Even  at  the  time  of  Pearl 


keep  him  in 


Harbor,  the 


classic  example  of  American  un  jreparedness 
the  Army  had  1.800,000  men  under  arms. 
The  American  public.  In  the  wike  of  World 
War  n,  were  tired  of  war,  an^  desperately 
dMlred  a  return  to  "normalcj;"  thus  U.S. 
congressmen  were  eager  to  pare  U.S.  defenses 
down  to  a  mere  skeleton.  I 

To  Informed  U.S.  leaders,  especially  mili- 
tary men,  who  were  fiUly  award  of  this  mas- 
•ITB  bolldup  of  Soviet  and  Chlfiese  military 
power,  American  apathy  and  d^enselessness 
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In  the  face  of  Communist  aggressiveness 
must  have  seemed  catastrophic.  By  that  time 
Soviet  Russia  had  already  become  a  far 
worse  totalitarianism  than  Nazi  Oermany 
had  ever  been. 

BIASED    INTERPRETATIONS 

Stone's  technique  throughout  Hidden  His- 
tory Is  to  take  Isolated  quotes,  like  that  of 
General  Van  Fleet,  and  Interpret  them  In 
accord  with  his  Ideological  preconceptions. 
For  Stone  the  U.S.  Is  the  center  of  evil  and 
the  Communists  are  high  minded  reformers. 
Given  such  a  world  view.  Stone  finds  It 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  corruption  of  the 
Rhee  government  and  the  Inept  diplomacy 
of  the  United  States,  while  overlooking  the 
self-proclaimed  Intentions  of  the  North  Ko- 
reans. 

Not  that  Stone's  Hidden  History  contains 
outright  falsehoods.  Probably  fifty-one  Chi- 
nese did  corner  the  soybean  market  in  1950. 
But  to  attribute  great  Importance  to  that 
event  In  analyzing  an  ideologically  motivated 
war  Involving  18  nations  requires  an  Ideo- 
logical bias.  History  Interpreted  from  such 
a  bias  can  only  result  In  contrivances,  tenu- 
oxisly  connected  to  reality. 

Hidden  History  Is  Just  such  a  contrivance. 
In  it.  Stone  displays  the  same  sort  of  mind- 
set as  those  who  believe  that  Communism  Is 
a  conspiracy  run  by  a  small  clique  of  Jevrtsh 
bankers. 

Stone  depicts  the  Soviet  Union  as  peace- 
loving  and  reasonable,  the  United  States 
war-mongertng  and  belligerent.  U.S.  bombing 
"devastation"  of  Korea  Is  played  up,  while 
Communist  massacres  of  civilians  and  prison- 
ers are  never  mentioned,  or  discredited  by 
quoting  contradictory  official  figures.  The 
United  States  Is  depicted  as  Intransigent  and 
obstructionist  at  the  conference  table:  no 
mention  Is  made  of  the  attempts  of  the 
North  Koreans  and  Red  Chinese  to  drag  out 
the  talks  as  a  propaganda  forum.  The  Chi- 
nese Intervention  into  the  war  Is  depicted  as 
If  It  were  mostly  a  hoax  of  U.S.  military  prop- 
agandists. Eyewitness  accounts  of  vicious 
battles  with  the  Chinese  armies,  many  of 
which  came  out  after  Stone's  book  was  pub- 
lished. Indicated  the  opp>oslte. 

In  short,  all  evidence  which  reflects  nega- 
tively on  the  Communists  Is  branded  as  "the 
official  picture"  and  therefore  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  All  evidence  which  supports 
the  Communist  viewpoint,  or  points  out 
American  weakness  and  contradictions,  is 
played  up  as  "the  hidden  history"  or  "the 
news  behind  the  news;"  that  Is,  the  Real 
Story. 

Stone  Is  far  from  a  blanket  apologist  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  he  has  personally 
taken  part  In  protests  against  Soviet  repres- 
sion of  dissident  Intellectuals.  But  in  his 
line  on  Vietnam  and  Korea  he  has,  whether 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  supported  the  "big 
He"  by  which  Communist  aggression  Is  rhe- 
torically transformed  Into  "national  libera- 
tion." 


THE     KGB'S     EXPANDING     OPERA- 
TIONS AND  DIRTY  TRICKS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  media  wolf  pack  re- 
mains busy  hunting  down  every  alleged 
transgression  of  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  there  is  a  distinct  lack  of  corre- 
sponding interest  In  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  KGB.  an  organization  probably 
listening  to  the  long  distance  phone  calls 
made  from  Capitol  Hill. 

The  May-June  issue  of  Problems  of 
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Communism,  the  bimonthly  publication 
of  the  USIA,  contains  a  perceptive  re- 
view by  Harry  Rosltzke  of  two  books  on 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  KGB's  work- 
John  Barron's  "KGB— The  Secret  Work 
of  Soviet  Secret  Agents,"  Readers  Digest 
Press.  1974;  and  Ladislav  Bittman's  "The 
Deception  Game:  Czechoslovak  Intelll- 
gence  in  Soviet  Political  Warfare,"  Syra- 
cuse University  Research  Corp..  1972.  p^r 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  the  re- 
view follows: 

The  KGB's  Broadening  Horizons 
(By  Harry  Roaltzke) 
John  Barron:  "KGB — The  Secret  Work  of 
Soviet  Secret  Agents."  New  York,  Reader's 
Digest  Press,  1974.  And  Ladislav  Blttman; 
"The  Deception  Game.  Czechoslovak  Intelli- 
gence In  Soviet  Political  Warfare."  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  Syracuse  University  Research  Con)' 
1972.  ^'' 

The  paramount  function  of  USSR's  Com- 
mittee of  State  Security  (KGB — Komitet  Go- 
sudarst-vennoi  Bezopastnosti)  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  Com- 
munist  Party's  control  over  Soviet  society 
Through  Its  Second  and  Fifth  Chief  Direc- 
torates, the  KGB  has  served  as  a  stable  and 
indispensable  element  of  the  official  control 
system,  assigned  to  counteract  all  potential 
troublemakers  ranging  from  Intellectual  dis- 
sidents and  dissatisfied  Jews  to  hostile  mem- 
bers of  other  ethnic  minorities  and  restless 
workers.  However,  through  Its  First  Chief  Di- 
rectorate  (the  Foreign  Directorate),  the  KGB 
also  carries  out  an  Important  range  of  secret 
operations  abroad.  It  Is  this  aspect  of  KGB 
activities  which  Is  the  focus  of  the  books 
under  review  and  of  the  present  discussion. 

While  the  domestic  operations  of  the  KGB 
have  remained  essentially  unchanged,  there 
have  been  radical  changes  In  both  the  scope 
and  content  of  Its  overseas  operations  In  the 
past  15  years.  First,  as  Khrushchev  extended 
the  range  of  Soviet  Interests  to  Include  the 
Third  World  and  the  rapidly  expanding  num- 
ber of  post-colonial  states,  the  KGB  was  forc- 
ed to  "go  global,"  placing  heavy  recruiting 
and  training  strains  on  the  KGB's  Rsrelgn 
Directorate,  which  for  the  previous  decade 
had  been  able  to  concentrate  on  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
mounting  manpower  needs  elsewhere,  the 
organization  turned  Increasingly  to  the  use 
of  "Illegals"  (I.e.,  Soviet  Intelligence  officers 
operating  clandestinely  tinder  the  cover  of 
private  citizenship)  in  the  US  and  Western 
Europe,  even  though  the  number  of  KGB 
representatives  under  regular  diplomatic 
cover  did  continue  to  grow  steadily  In  Rome. 
Bonn,  Paris,  London,  and  New  York.  A  sec- 
ond factor  affecting  KGB  operations  was  the 
emergence,  In  the  early  1960's.  of  a  new  "main 
enemy" — the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
The  PRO  became  both  an  espionage  target 
and,  perhaps  more  Important,  a  competitor 
with  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  mld-1960'8 
for  political  Influence  In  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement.  Moreover,  as  the  protagonists 
of  capitalism  and  communism  groped  toward 
an  uneasy  modus  Vivendi  called  "peaceful 
coexistence,"  th©  more  traditional  intelli- 
gence aspects  of  KGB  work  began  to  recede 
before  an  Increasing  emphasis  on  political 
action. 

WhUe  It  Is  this  political-action  facet  of 
KGB  work  to  which  we  shall  devote  major 
attention,  one  cannot  Ignore  the  continuing 
"bread-and-butter"  operations  of  espionage 
and  penetration  of  Western  Intelligence  serv- 
ices which  have  occupied  the  KGB  and  its 
associated  sister  services  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  Cuba.  The  main  target  of  these  activities 
has  been  the  power  establishment  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies,  with  an  eye  to 
acquiring  Important  military  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial-technological secrets.  Soviet  require- 
ments for  conventional  military  intelligence 
may  have  diminished  In  light  of  a  growing 
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soviet  capacity  for  overhead  photography  and 
fTecttonlc  surveUlance.  but  the  networks  of 
th^  KGB  and  the  Main  Intelligence  Dlrec- 
r°!-te  <GRU— Olomoe  Razvedyvatelnoe  Vp- 
^lenie)  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  are  stUl 
heavUy  devoted  to  penetrating  the  foreign 
S  and  general  staffs  of  the  Western 
„n«M8  The  exposure  of  Soviet  spies  In  Lon- 
don Bonn,  and  Parts,  and  In  NATO  organlza- 
«oM  in  recent  years  attests  to  the  persist- 
ence'  if  not  to  the  full  scope,  of  the  Soviet 
Effort  WhUe  there  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  KGB  has  yet  penetrated  the  power 
bureaucracies  In  Washington,  its  effort  to 
"eet  into"  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  National  Security  Agency  Is  unremitting, 
■niere  are  several  hundred  KGB  and  GRU 
officers  stationed  In  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton Moreover,  the  effort  Is  not  restricted  to 
activities  on  American  soil.  Each  year  several 
hundred  American  officUls  abroad,  from  code 
clerks  to  foreign  service  officers,  are  ap- 
nroached  by  socially  active  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence officers  with  tempting  inducements  to 
"cooperate." 

On  these  routine  matters  of  espionage  and 
counterespionage,  Barron's  book  Is  a  highly 
useful  compilation.  He  has  assiduously  col- 
lected material  from  open  sources,  from  Inter- 
views with  Soviet  defectors,  and  from  West- 
ern Intelligence  services  Including  the  U.S. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  provides 
a  brief  history  of  the  KGB.  the  organizational 
breakdown  of  the  KGB  and  other  Soviet  In- 
telligence services,  a  long  list  of  "Soviet  citi- 
zens engaged  In  clandestine  operations" 
(most  of  them  staff  officers  under  diplomatic 
cover) ,  and  the  text  of  an  interesting  "top- 
secret"  KGB  document  on  "The  Practice  of 
Recruiting  Americans  In  the  U.S.A.  and 
Third  Countries." 

Barron's  narrative,  Interspersing  true  spy 
stories  vrtth  analysis  or  comments  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  KGB,  makes  for  easy  and 
sometimes  exciting  reading.  We  learn  of  the 
seduction  of  a  French  ambassador  by  a  Soviet 
agent,  the  adventures  of  a  Mata  Hart  working 
for  the  Cubans,  the  i>enetratlon  of  the  "Im- 
penetrable" vaults  of  the  US  Armed  Forces 
Courier  Center  at  Orly  airport,  the  life  and 
adventures  of  a  Soviet  "Illegal"  operating  In 
the  US,  and  even  the  career  of  a  Soviet 
official  who  was  actually  working  for  the  CIA. 
While  no  one  can  hope  to  write  a  ftUly  cur- 
rent history  of  the  KGB,  this  careful  presen- 
tation of  a  miscellany  of  specific  cases  from 
the  1950's  and  1960'8  serves  to  Illustrate  only 
too  convincingly  the  patience,  care,  and 
money  the  KGB  will  expend  on  key  targets. 
WhUe  the  KGB  has  continued  Its  efforts 
to  capture  enemy  secrets  and  to  Infiltrate 
opposing  Intelligence  operations.  It  has — In 
today's  world  of  trade  and  negotiation,  of 
multipolar  diplomacy — also  become  Increas- 
ingly valuable  as  a  political  Instrument  of 
the  Soviet  state.  "Political"  Is*  of  course  a 
broad  term,  and  even  the  successful  recruit- 
ment of  agents  such  as  Kim  Phllby  In  the 
British  Intelligence  Service  or  Heinz  Felfe 
In  the  West  German  service  can  serve  politi- 
cal purposes  and  not  Just  the  mere  accumu- 
lation of  secret  data.  (Even  more  political 
was  the  work  of  the  agent.  GUnter  Ovill- 
laume,  who  became  a  personal  assistant  to 
former  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt.)  But,  under  the  policy  of  "peaceful 
coexistence,"  the  KGB  has  come  to  perform 
a  number  of  other,  more  explicitly  political 
functions. 

Take,  for  example,  Moscow's  broad  effort 
to  win  friends  and  Influence  people  In  both 
the  capitalist  and  developing  worlds.  Parallel 
with  such  official  measures  as  military  and 
economic  aid  programs,  official  propaganda, 
and  the  grant  of  scholarships  for  study  In 
the  USSR,  more  quiet  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  KGB  with  leftist  and  rightist 
politicians  and  labor  leaders,  government  of- 
ficials and  bureaucrats,  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen. 


The  activist  subversion  of  the  1950'8  has 
been  gradually  transformed  Into  a  program 
of  persuasive  conversion.  In  that  middle 
stratum  of  "confidenUal"  or  Informal  rela- 
tionships lying  between  normal  diplomatic 
contacts  and  strictly  clandestine  levels  of 
association,  KGB  officers  have  become  a  sig- 
nificant presence  In  many  societies,  both 
capitalist  and  developing.  They  are  actively 
at  work  around  the  dinner  tables  of  estab- 
lishment figures  In  New  York.  In  cosy 
lunches  vrtth  professors  and  academic  deans 
in  Boston  and  Tokyo,  In  seminars  and  In- 
formal chats  with  politicians  and  labor 
leaders  In  Bonn,  In  visits  to  small  bankers 
and  provincial  editors  In  countries  from  Italy 
to  India.  They  spread  the  word — often  cir- 
cumspect, sometimes  blatant — for  the  Soviet 
cause;  they  seek  to  be  helpful  to  their  hosts, 
occasionally  taking  the  opportvmlty  to  cau- 
tion them  against  the  mlUtary-mlnded  Amer- 
icans and  the  profit-seeking  capitalists. 

Out  of  this  vast  system  of  personal  con- 
tacts come  prospects  for  more  serlotis  culti- 
vation whether  as  spies  or  as  "agents  of  in- 
fluence." The  latter  can  range  from  a 
friendly  newspaper  editor  who  happily  ac- 
cepts Soviet  Embassy  advertising  to  a  Euro- 
pean businessman  on  a  monthly  KGB  salary 
acting  as  an  Intermediary  In  negotiating  a 
truck  factory  contract,  from  a  provincial 
legislator  who  Is  given  a  modest  contribution 
for  his  election  campaign  to  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter who  gets  his  cut  out  of  a  trade  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Now  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  In  business  around  the  world,  such  KGB- 
generated  Influence  can  save  Moscow  both 
time  and  rubles. 

Another  facet  of  KGB  political  action  to- 
day is  "disinformation,"  which  Is  the  subject 
of  a  whole  chapter  In  the  Barron  volume. 
The  author  cites  such  examples  of  "the  dis- 
semination of  false  and  provocative  Infor- 
mation" as  Moscow's  systematic  effort  to 
conceal  Soviet  housing  difficulties  and  the 
use  of  forged  documents  designed  to  create 
Turkish  hostUlty  toward  Americans.  How  this 
"deception  game"  was  played  by  the  KGB's 
allied  service  in  Czechoslovakia  Is  docu- 
mented in  great  detail  In  the  book  by 
Ladislav  Blttman.  The  author  was  a  member 
of  the  Czech  political  Intelligence  service  (the 
First  Directorate  of  the  Czechoslovak  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior)  In  the  period  from  1954 
to  1968.  during  the  last  four  years  of  which 
he  worked  In  Department  Eight,  a  section 
specializing  in  projects  In  the  field  of  disin- 
formation. 

The  Deception  Game  sketches  some  of  the 
objectives  of  Soviet  Inspired  disinforma- 
tion campaigns:  to  Isolate  the  US  from  Its 
friends  and  allies,  to  break  up  the  NATO 
partnership,  to  weaken  th©  German  Federal 
RepubUc.  Many  of  the  projects  Blttman  de- 
scribes were  designed  to  muddy  or  destroy 
American  relations  with  Third  World  coun- 
tries, to  paint  the  US  as  the  Great  Conspira- 
tor. A  series  of  forged  documents  "exposed" 
a  Western  plan  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  Tanzania.  "Operation  Thomas  Mann"  was 
designed  to  expose  a  new  (mythical)  hard- 
line policy  of  Washington  toward  Latin 
America  and  CIA  preparations  for  political 
coups  In  half  a  dozen  countries.  It  Involved 
counterfeiting  a  USIA  press  release,  publica- 
tion of  a  number  of  circulars  by  a  non-exis- 
tent committee,  and  forging  letters  written 
by  FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (the  Czech 
service  had  no  samples  of  CIA  stationery). 
Another  antl-Amerlcan  campaign,  this  «me 
In  Indonesia,  was  a  short-term  success.  A 
forged  document  passed  to  an  Indonesian 
ambassador  and  the  buildup  of  an  Innocent 
American  film-importer  as  a  sinister  CIA 
master-agent  Impressed  Sukarno,  but  this 
minor  gain  waa  more  than  offset  by  the  un- 
successful Communist  revolt  of  September 
1965,  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  debacle 
for  Communist  policy  In  the  postwar  period. 
Beyond  cultivating  opinion  and  spreading 
false  Information,  the  KGB  also  resorts  to 
more  explicit  poUtlcal  action,  such  as  trig- 
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gering  demonstrations,  strikes,  or  coups 
abroad.  Such  operations  are  enormotialy  sim- 
plified by  the  availability  of  Soviet  proxies  In 
almost  all  foreign  countries.  These  include 
not  only  local  Communist  pari-les  receiving 
direct  KGB  subsidies,  but  also  the  broad 
rang©  of  confidential  and  seci-et  contracts 
whom,  as  noted  above,  the  KGB  has  culti- 
vated among  the  Left  In  labor  tinlons,  the 
media,  and  the  anlversltles,  and  who  can 
be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  carry  out  spe- 
cific tasks.  It  also  has  at  Its  disposal  the 
contacts  developed  by  the  East  European 
and  Cuban  services.  For  example,  the  main 
political  action  work  In  Allende's  Chile  was 
carried  out  by  the  Cuban  service,  with  the 
Soviet  Embassy  keplng  Its  hands  fairly  clean. 
Covert  political  action  as  It  Is  generated  In 
Washington — a  specifically  American  oper- 
ation directly  executed  by  overseas  CIA  sta- 
tions— clearly  runs  far  greater  risk  of  ex- 
posure. 

The  KGB,  then,  is  a  most  useful  Instru- 
ment of  the  Soviet  government  In  advancing 
Its  Interests  abroad.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
little  merit  In  Barron's  prescription  for 
solving  the  "problem"  posed  by  the  KGB — 
to  have  Its  officers  thrown  out  of  all  the  So- 
viet embassies  around  the  world.  For  one 
thing,  this  leaves  unsolved  the  problem  of  Il- 
legal agents.  For  another,  in  today's  political 
climate,  such  a  prescription  Is  more  likely 
to  be  applied  to  the  CIA. 

More  Important,  Barron  tends  to  overesti- 
mate the  significance  of  the  KGB.  One  must 
disagree  with  his  assertion  that  It  Is  "the  pri- 
mary executor"  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and 
that  "there  can  be  no  real  detente  until  this 
massive  KGB  aggression  stops."  Whatever  de- 
tente may  mean  in  the  complex  world  of  cap- 
italist-socialist rivalry.  Its  substance  will 
hardly  be  determined  by  such  an  organi- 
zation, for  the  KGB — despite  Its  secrecy  and 
broad  range  of  activities — remains  only  a 
servant  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 


MORE   ON  PROCEEDINGS   OP  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  COMMISSION 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

7N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am  again  today 
providing  for  the  Record  material  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  Members  wishing  copies  of 
earlier  material  should  consult  the  Rec- 
ords of  June  2  and  25,  and  July  9,  14,  15. 
16, 17.  23.  24,  and  30. 
( [Notice  1975-16,  AOR  1975-1&— AOR  1975- 

231) 

Federal   ElectIion   Commission — Advisobt 

Opinion  Bequests 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  the  Commission's  Notice  1976-4.  published 
on  June  24.  1976  (40  PR  26660),  Advisory 
Opinion  Requests  1975-18  through  1976-23 
ar©  published  today.  Some  of  the  Requests 
consist  of  similar  Inquiries  from  several 
sources  which  have  been  consolidated  In  cases 
where  appropriate. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opinion 
Bequest  may  submit  written  views  with  re- 
spect to  such  requests  vrtthln  10  calendar  days 
of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  request 
In  the  Federal  Register.  Such  submission 
shovUd  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. Office  of  General  Counsel,  Advisory 
Opinion  Section.  1325  K  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20463.  Persons  requiring  addi- 
tional time  in  which  to  respond  to  any  Ad- 
visory  Opinion    Bequest   will   normally   be 
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granted  such  time  upon  written 
the   Commission.   All   timely 
c«lved   by  the  Commission  w_ 
ered  by  the  Commission  befor* 
advisory   opinion.    The 
mends  that  comments  on 
Opinion  Requests  refer  to  specli. 
ber  of  the  Request  commented 
that  statutory  references  be 
States   Code   citations,   rather 
Public  Law  Citations. 

AOR    197&-18:    Continuous 
Campaign  Debts  Prom  1972. 

A.  Request  by  Muskle  Illinois 
(Continuous    Reporting    by 
mlttee  with   Outstanding 
Edited  by  the  Commission  i 

•'•   •   •  Since  1973,  there  has 
tlvlty  In  the  Muskle  IlUnols 
political  committee  has  (1)   _ 
(11)  not  received  any  contributions 
any  expenditures  since  1973,  in 
amount  totaling  more  than  $1. 
not  expect  to  make  any  such  __, 
or  receive  any  such  contributions 
words,  all  activities  have  ceaset 

The   Committee  still   owes, 
sum  of  $166,432.72,  as  reported 
Part  12,  of  the  1972  and  1973 
Revised   Report.   This  "debt' 

to   be   owed,   since   the   

funds  to  extinguish  the  debt, 
contemplate    the   receipt   of   _ 
contributions  from  any  source 
In  the  future. 

Please  advise  If  the 

no  longer  exists,  is  under  an 
continue  to  file  the  report,  settlu  g 
It  owes  a  debt  of  $166,432.75,  i 
how  many  years  this  report  Is  to 
Signed:  James  R.  Snelder.  Sneld^r 

Source:     Muskle     Illinois 
James  R.   Snelder.   Esq.,   Saelde 
One  North  LaSalle  St.,  Suite 
Illinois  60602  (June  16,  1975). 

B.  Senator  Ellender  Campaign 
(Coatinuoxis    Reporting    of    Dis ,, 
under  Utlgatlon)  (Request  Edited 
phrased  by  the  Commission) 

The  subject  committee  has  _ 
during  the  last  reporting  perloc 
receiving     contributions     and 
$577.50  and  paying  a  late 
$423.50. 

There  Is  an  outstandlAg 

Innovative  Data  Systems  of  Lo 
for  $43,194.66,  which  Is  disputed 
mlttee.  The  claimant  has  filed 
amount  in  the  Thirty-Second  __. 
trlct  Court,  Parish  of  Terrebonje 
Louisiana,  against  Dr.  Allen  J. 
as  the  sole  heir  of  the  late  ] 
against  the  Committee,  and  -o-' 
vldual  members,  Elward  Wright, 
ceneaiix,  Jr..  and  myself.  It  prob 
a  long-drawn  out  lawsuit,  and  I 
need  for  the  committee  to  cont, 
reports   showing   no   activity.   Ii 
Committee  is  non-existent,  exo 
lawsuit.  Would  you  please  advUe 
permissible   to  discontinue   repc,. 
the  pending  lawsuit  Is  termlnat^ 
time,   we   would   file   a  final 
Signed:    Prank   W.   Wurzlow,  Jr 
Senator  Ellender  Campaign 

Source:  Senator  Ellender 

mlttee  by  Prank  W.  Wurzlow,  Jr 
Ellender,    Wright    &    Wurzlow, 
Street,    Houma,    Louisiana    70360 
1976). 

AOR  1975-19:  Candidate's  .w.» 
Unauthorized  Committees  Acting 
date's  Interest.    (Request  by  Set 
wood)    (Request  Edited  by  the  C 
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A  committee  has  been  formed 
under  the  name  'Packwood  1980'. 
authorized  this  committee,  either 
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disclaimer  must  appear  on  any  literature 
from  the  committee.  Please  advise  me 
whether  the  committee's  understanding  is 
complete  and  accurate."  Signed:  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  U.S.  Senator. 

Source:  Senator  Bob  Packwood,  6827  Dlrk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  DC 
20510  (May  8,  1975). 

AOR  1975-20:  Status  of  Political  Educa- 
tion Committee — Committee  for  Thorough 
Agricultural  Political  Education  (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission) 

"Gentlemen:  In  addition  to  financUlly 
supporting  candidates  In  their  campaign  ef- 
forts our  Committee  Is  considering  under- 
taking some  or  all  of  the  activities  listed 
below. 

1.  Pay  for  the  cost  of  educating  and  train- 
ing dairy  farmers  how  to  be  efficient  and 
effective  in  organizing  and  participating  In 
(1)  political  campaigns,  (2)  voter  regUtra- 
tlon  drives  and  (3)  get-out-to  vote  cam- 
paign3. 

2.  Pay  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  voter 
registration  drives  and  get-out-to  vote  activi- 
ties. 

3.  Reimburse  the  travel  expenses  of  dairy 
farmers,  their  spouse  and  employees  of  dairy 
cooperatives  In  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  travel  to  visit  the  public  ofliclals  who 
represent  them  In  either  state  or  federal 
offices: 

b.  travel  to  attend  fund  raising  dinners 
political  rallies,  etc.; 

c.  travel  to  testify  at  hearings  held  by 
elected  officials  for  public  agencies. 

4.  Pay  per  diem  to  dairy  farmers  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reimbursed  expenses  under  3(a) 
(b)  and  (c). 

5.  Pay  for  the  cost  of  Informing  public 
office  holders,  consumers,  and  the  general 
public  about  farmer  cooperatives,  dairy  In- 
dustry, beef  and  dairy  Imports,  agriculture 
etc. 

Possible  expenses   Involved  would  be- 

a.  films; 

b.  speakers: 

c.  media  advertisements; 

d.  Information  mailings; 

e.  meeting  faculties,  meals,  travel  expenses- 

f.  professional  consultation  In  this  activ- 
ity; 

g.  membership  and  participation  in  con- 
sumer and/or  agriculture  organizations. 

6.  Share  in  the  expenses  of  non-campaign 
meetings  or  functions  held  by  public  office 
holders.  A  few  examples  would  be : 

a.  Governor  conference; 

b.  Annual  meeting  of  various  associations 
of  local  and  state  public  officials; 

c.  Inaugural  balls. 

7.  Purchase  small  Christmas  or  birthday 
gifts  for  public  officials,  i.e.,  cheese  ($5-825). 

8.  Pay  honorariums  to  public  office  holders 
to  speak  to  dairy  farmer  groups. 

The  original  purpose  and  powers  clause  of 
C-TAPE  is  broad  enough  and  is  Intended  to 
cover  many  activities  •   •   • 

1.  Purpose  and  Powers.  The  Committee  la 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  law- 
ful activities  to  foster  governmental  recog- 
nition and  adoption  of  policies  and  practices 
which  are  consistent  with  the  sound  and  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  agricultural,  and 
m  particular  the  dairy  Industry.  The  Com- 
nuttee  may  conduct  such  educational  and 
voter  registration  activities,  support  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation,  and  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  or  appointment  of  such 
elective  and  other  public  officials,  solicit  and 
accept  contributions  of  such  services,  money 
and  other  property,  make  contributions  and 
expenditures  of  such  services,  money  and 
other  property  and  take  such  other  action 
all  as  it  may  deem  will  properly  further  such 
purpose." 

Before  undertaking  any  of  the  above  actlv- 
itlee  the  Committee  feels  that  official  guid- 
ance is  needed.  We  respectfully  request  •  ♦  • 
an    'advisory    opinion'    In    these    matters" 


Signed:  J.  S.  Stone,  Secretary,  Committee  for 

Source:  J.  S.  Stone,  Secretary,  Committe* 
for  Thorough  Agricultural  Political  EducI! 
tlon,  P.O.  Box  32287,  San  Antonio  Texii 
78284  (May  1,  1975).  '       ^ 

AOR  1975-21 :  Corporate  Contributions  la 
Political  Committees  Supporting  State  and 
Federal  Candidates  (Request  of  Republican 
Central  Committee  of  San  Diego  County) 
(Request  Edited  by  the  Commission) 

"DeakSk: 

•  •  •  •  » 

We  have  in  the  past  accepted  contribu- 
tions from  corporations,  placing  them  into 
a  separate  account.  Funds  from  that  account 
are  used  only  for  State  candidates,  not  fed- 
eral,  and  In  compliance  with  state  and  fed- 
eral  law. 

The  question  Is,  can  corporate  donations 
be  used  by  the  Central  Committee  for  day- 
to-day  operational  uses.  I.e.,  office  rent,  utli- 
ties,  secretarial  salaries,  office  supplies?  No 
direct  or  measurable  benefit  to  federal  can- 
didates Is  Involved,  we  feel,  and  certainly 
none  distinguishable  from  benefit  to  the 
party  as  a  whole. 

If  this  question  Is  answered  affirmatively 
the  next  would  be,  can  such  contribution! 
be  used  to  finance  a  Republican  registration 
drive.  Again,  benefit  to  federal  candidates  as 
opposed  to  state  candidates  Is  Indistlneulsh- 
able.  •  •  —Signed: 

Mrs.  D.  C.  WrtiMON, 

General  Counsel. 
Source:  Mrs.  D.  C.  Wlllmon,  General 
Counsel.  Republican  Central  Committee  of 
San  Diego  County.  422  E  Street,  Room  200 
San  Diego,  California  92101  (June  10,  1976)' 
AOR  1975-22:  Contributions  or  Transfepj 
from  Principal  Campaign  Committees. 

A.  Endorsing  Contribution  to  Political 
Party  Committee  (Request  Edited  by  the 
Commission ) . 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

*  *  •  »  » 

The  principal  campaign  committee  of  a 
candidate  Is  the  payee  of  a  check.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  check,  the  only  action  taken  is 
an  endorsement  by  the  treasurer  and  im- 
mediate forwarding  to  a  state  committee  of 
a  political  party.  Does  this  constitute  a  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  by  the  principal  cam- 
paign committee? 
•   •   *"  Signed: 

S-rROM  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator. 

Source:  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  4241 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20510  (April  17,  1975) . 

B.  Expenditures  of  Committees  Not  Au- 
thorized by  Candidate  (Request  Edited  by 
the  Commission ) . 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis  : 


If  a  person  or  political  committee  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  solicit  and  receive 
contributions,  and  specifically  unauthorized 
to  make  expenditures,  will  the  Incidental 
expenditures  of  that  person  or  committee  be 
treated  as  expenditures  by  the  candidate's 
principal  campaign  committee  or  as  Inde- 
pendent expenditures?  •  •   •"  Signed: 

Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator. 

Source:  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  4241 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510    (April   17,   1975). 

AOR  1975-23:  Establishment  of  Political 
Action  Committee  and  Employee  Political 
Giving  Program  by  Corporation  (Request  by 
Sun  Oil  Company) . 

"Dear  Commissioners:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 437f  of  Title  Two,  United  States  Code, 
It  Is  respectfully  requested  hereby  that  the 
Commission  issue  advisory  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  following  Sun  Oil  Company  Re- 
sponsible Citizenship  Program. 

Sun  proposes  by  appropriate  corpcffate  ac- 
tion to  create  a  political  action  committee 
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I  Run.  PAC)  which  will  be  maintained  as  a 
^parate  segregated  fund  and  wUl  be  a  re- 
w)rtlng  poUUcal  committee  under  the  ap- 
ollcable  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

in  addition  Sun  proposes,  also  by  appwo- 
nriate  corporate  action,  to  establish  a  politi- 
cal elvlng  program  for  Its  employees  (Sun 
H>A)  which  will  be  separate  and  apart  from 
the  activities  of  Sun  PAC. 

Sun  PAC  will  be  established  as  a  voluntary 
nonprofit  unincorporated  poUtlcal  assocla- 
tlon  by  certain  employees  of  Sun  appointed 
bv  Sun's  management  lor  the  purpose  of 
creating  such  a  committee.  Sun  PAC  will 
be  a  membership  association  and  every  full- 
time  hourly  or  full-time  salaried  employee 
jf  Sun  or  any  of  Its  subsidiaries  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership.  [The  Commission 
notes  that  Sun  PAC  has  recently  registered.) 
Sun  PAC  will  be  Independent  of  any  politi- 
cal party,  candidate  or  organization  except 
that  Sun  will  defray  the  costs  and  expense 
incurred  In  the  establishment  and  admin- 
istration of,  and  the  solicitation  of  contri- 
butions to.  Sun  PAC.  ^  .  ^  .  .» 
The  purpose  of  Sun  PAC  as  stated  In  Its 
Articles  of  Organization  will  be  the  "protec- 
tion preservation  and  furtherance  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  and.  in  particular, 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  In- 
dustries and  other  types  of  businesses,  in 
which  petroleum-oriented  industries  may  be 
engaged  from  time  to  time.' 

To  achieve  Its  purposes.  Sun  PAC  will 
solicit  and  accept  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals and  from  other  political  commit- 
tees. Any  funds  so  received  will  be  expended 
to  Influence  the  nomination  for  election  and 
the  election,  of  candidates  for  Federal  and 
State  elective  public  office.  It  Is  further  con- 
templated that  Sun  PAC  could  make  contri- 
butions to  National,  State  and  local  com- 
mittees of  National  political  parties. 

Sun  PAC  will  have  a  Chairman,  Vlce- 
Chalrman,  Treasurer,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
and  Secretary.  These  officer?  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  Sun.  The  Articles  of  Org'anlza- 
tlon  of  Sun  PAC  (Article  VIH)  specify  that 
each  officer  shall  continue  In  office  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Section 
Three  of  Article  VHt  reposes  In  the  Treas- 
urer the  responsibility  for  all  funds  col- 
lected by  Sun  PAC  and  for  maintaining  all 
financial  records.  Further,  the  Treasurer  Is 
speclficallv  authorized  by  the  Articles  to 
prepare,  sign  and  file  all  reports  required  of 
Sun  PAC  bv  law. 

Sun  PAC  will  also  have  a  Contribution 
Committee  which  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
orerall  financial  operations  of  Sun  PAC  and 
which  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  select- 
ing the  recipients  of  contributions  by  Sun 
PAC.  Section  Two  of  Article  IX,  however, 
provides  that  tho  Contribution  Committee 
may  delegate  to  the  Chairman,  subject  to  the 
overall  direction  of  the  Contribution  Com- 
mittee, the  responsibility  for  managing  the 
financial  affairs  of  Sun  PAC  Including  the 
power  to  determine  the  candidates  and /or 
political  committees  that  Sun  PAC  shall 
support. 

The  contributions  to  Sun  PAC  will  be  vol- 
untary. No  contribution  to  Sun  PAC  will  be 
solicited  or  secured  by  Job  discrimination  or 
financial  reprisal,  or  by  threat  of  Job  dis- 
crimination or  financial  reprisal,  or  as  a 
condition  of  employment  by  Sun  or  any 
of  Its  subsidiaries. 

The  Articles  of  Organization  provide  that 
no  funds  of  Sun  PAC  will  inure  to  the  pri- 
vate benefit  of  any  member  of  Sun  PAC.  or 
any  contributor  thereto.  The  Articles  also 
contain  the  usual  provision  regarding  their 
amendment,  except  that  certain  sections  are 
not  susceptible  to  such  amendment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Articles  make  appropriate  provi- 
sions for  the  distribution  of  funds  upon  dis- 
solution of  Sun  PAC. 

Sun  also  proposes  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism, whereby  its  employees  may  engage  In 
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political  giving  without  contributing  to  Sun 
PAC.  This  poUtlcal  contribution  plan,  known 
as  Sun  EPA,  will  permit  employees  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  political  candidates,  com- 
mittees, and  parties  of  their  choice.  As  Its  In- 
volvement In  Sun  EPA.  Sun  will  establish  a 
payroll  deduction  program  whereby  an  em- 
ployee may  direct  that  a  certain  amount  of 
his  compensation  be  deducted  and  sent  to 
one  bank  chosen  by  Sun  where  the  funds 
will  be  maintained  on  deposit  in  a  separate 
account  for  such  employee.  When  and  If  such 
employee  wishes  to  make  a  political  contri- 
bution out  of  his  Sun  EPA  account,  he  will 
notify  the  bank  directly,  stating  the  name 
and  address  of  the  recipient  of  such  contri- 
bution, and  direct  the  bank  to  draw  a  check 
to  the  designated  payee.  The  bank  wUl  then 
draw  the  check  to  that  named  payee,  de- 
ducting the  amount  from  the  employee's  ac- 
count. The  bank  wUl  transmit  the  draft  di- 
rectly to  the  candidate,  conunlttee,  or  polit- 
ical party  designated  by  the  employee. 

The  Sun  EPA  program  Is  also  entirely  vol- 
untary. An  employee's  participation  will  not 
be  encouraged  or  secured  by  Job  discrimina- 
tion or  financial  reprisal,  or  as  a  condition  of 
employment  by  Sun  or  any  of  its  subsldl- 

Further,  Sun  EPA  wUl  be  entirely  confi- 
dential. Except  for  the  employee  and  the 
bank,  no  one  will  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
the  recipients  of  contributions  made  by  Sun 
EPA  participants.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  bank,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  will 
Inform  Sun  of  the  total  amounts  of  contri- 
butions under  Sun  EPA  for  the  quarter  to 
specific  candidates,  committees,  or  political 
parties  receiving  them,  so  It  may  be  pub- 
lished for  those  participating  In  the  plan. 
However,  there  will  be  no  report  as  to  the 
Individuals  whose  contributions  are  In- 
cluded In  those  totals. 

In  establishing  Sun  EPA,  Sun  proposes  to 
assume  costs  incident  to  Implementing  the 
payroll  deduction  plan,  plu3  any  charges  by 
the  bank.  These  charges.  If  any,  wUl  cover 
the  costs  Incurred  by  the  bank  in  establish- 
ing and  Bidminlsterlng  the  separate  accounts 
for  participants,  and  for  postage  costs  In 
mailing  checks  to  candidates,  committees,  or 
political  parties.  In  short,  no  participant  in 
Sun  EPA  will  incur  any  cost  as  a  result  of 
his  participation  In  Sun  EPA.  signed:  Ken- 
neth R.  Burton,  Jr.,  Senior  Attorney. 

Source:  Sun  Oil  Company  by  Kenneth  R. 
Burton,  Senior  Attorney,  240  Radnor-Chester 
Road,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania  19087  (July 
9,  1975) 

Dated  July  23, 1975. 

Neil  Staebler, 
Vice-chairman  for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 


STOP  THE  B-1,  DISHONESTLY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  year  or  so  there  has  been  an  intensi- 
fied campaign  by  left  wing  and  prodis- 
armament  groups  to  halt  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  new  B-1 
strategic  bomber.  These  efforts  reached 
a  new  high  this  past  spring  just  prior  to 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  De- 
fense Procurement  Authorization  by 
Congress. 

The  drive  to  stop  the  B-1  program  has 
been  spearheaded  by  all  factions  of  the 
disarmament  lobby  including  Americans 
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for  Democratic  Action.  United  World- 
Federalists,  the  Arms  Control  Associa- 
tion, and — the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
SALT  talks.  This  hard-core  group  has 
been  aided  by  Common  Cause  and  several 
radical  environmental  groups. 

However,  one  of  the  more  active  groups 
in  this  campaign  recently  has  been 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned — CALC. 
This  organization  sent  out  a  fundraising 
letter  signed  by  Don  Luce,  director  of 
CALC,  saying  that  $100,000  was  needed 
to  stop  the  B-1  bomber  program.  The 
letter  went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

Your  contribution  to  CALC  wUl  help  us 
STOP  THE  B-1  BOMBER.  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned  Is  working  with  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  on  this  program.  If  tax- 
deductlbUlty  enables  you  to  make  a  larger 
gift,  your  check  may  be  made  payaole  to  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  disturbs  me 
greatly.  The  National  Council  of 
Churches— NCC— is  a  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization and.  as  such,  is  prohibited  from 
carrying  on  propaganda  or  influencing 
legislation  as  part  of  its  activity.  So  what 
is  going  on  here?  I  think  we  need  to  have 
an  investigation  of  this  incident  to  deter- 
mine if,  in  fact,  the  NCC  is  laundering 
money  to  be  used  in  a  campaign  to  get 
Congress  to  stop  the  B-1  program. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  entire  ef- 
fort against  the  B-1  bomber  program  is 
full  of  distortion  and  dishonesty,  and  it 
is  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  one  reason  or  another. 
The  June  issue  of  Air  Force  magazine 
contains  an  editorial  by  Claude  Witze 
which  addresses  this  issue.  Tlie  editorial 
is  entitled  "Stop  the  B-1,  Dishonestly" 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress : 

Stop  the  B-1,  Dishonestly 
(By  Claude  Wltze) 

Washington,  DC,  May  7. 
"G.  E.  Defends  Its  Weapons  Business," 
says  a  headline  on  the  financial  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  24.  The  defense, 
according  to  the  Times  report  from  the  com- 
pany's annual  meeting  at  a  Boston  hotel, 
was  necessitated  by  seventy-five  protestors 
who  picketed  the  four-hovu-  seaslon  of  about 
700  shareholders.  They  carried  signs:  "Power 
Over  MlUlons,  Decisions  by  a  Few,"  and 
"Jobs  for  Peace,  Not  for  War." 

One  of  the  leaders,  according  to  the  Tim.es 
was  David  Gagne  of  the  Unltarian-Unlver- 
salist  Association.  He  demanded  that  GE 
Chairman  Reginald  H.  Jones  tell  when  the 
companv  would  "draw  the  line"  on  weap- 
ons production.  The  answer  was  that  OE  will 
stop  when  Congress  decides  weapons  are  not 
necessary  for  national  security. 

Mr  Gagne,  who  appears  to  be  a  stock- 
holder, nominated  Natalie  Shlras,  a  first- 
year  student  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
for  a  seat  on  the  board  of  directors.  She  re- 
ceived 11,241  votes  out  of  more  than  150,- 
000,000  that  were  cast.  Most  of  them,  the 
Times  says,  were  cast  by  proxy  before  Mlaa 
Shlras'  nomination. 

The  newspaper  says  many  of  the  demon- 
strators represented  the  American  Krtenda 
Service  Committee  (AFSC)  and  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned.  These  two  organizations 
are  the  moving  powers  behind  NARMIC. 
which  Is  an  acronym  for  National  Action/ 
Research  on  the  Iilllltary  Industrial  Com- 
plex Their  current  activist  campaign  Is 
called  "The  Super-Sonlc  (sic)  Swing- Wing 
Swindle,"  subtitled,  "The  Story  of  the  B-J 
Bomber."  This  Is  a  slide  show,  provided  with 
documentation  and  a  script.  There  are  140 
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slides,  and  the  presentation  i  ana  about  a 
half  hour.  AP8C  says  you  can  order  a  copy 
of  your  own  for  $50  from:  atop  the  B-1 
Bomber,  National  Peace  Ckan version  Cam- 
paign, 160  North  16th  St.,  Phllkdelphla  Pa 
19102. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  report  that  this 
effort  Is  the  product  of  a  lobby;  flnanced.  In 
the  main,  by  tax-exempt  cont4butlon8.  We 
do  have  at  hand  a  letter  fron»  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned,  denouncing  th^  B-1  project 
and  appealing  for  contribution*  for  a  flght 
against  It  in  Congress.  The  let^r  is  signed 
by  Don  Luce,  Director  of  CALC,  and  he  says 
he  needs  $100,000  for  the  campaign.  He  adds 
this  postscript: 

"Your  contribution  to  CALC  iwUl  help  us 
Stop  the  B-1  Bomber.  CALC  Is  vorklng  with 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  on  this 
program.  If  tax-deductlblUty  enables  you  to 
make  a  larger  gUt,  your  checlt  Eiay  be  made 
payable  to  the  NCC  " 

Air  Force  Magazine  has  founc  that  CALC 
Is  not  registered  with  the  Clerk  <  f  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  lobby.  Nc  r  Is  It  listed 
as  a  tax-exempt  organization,  rhe  NCC  is 
tax-exempt  and,  as  such,  is  proicribed  from 
carrying  on  propaganda  or  Influencing  leg- 
islation as  a  "substantial  part"  o<  Its  activity 
On  Capitol  HUl,  the  CALC  appetil  has  raised 
a  few  eyebrows,  which  is  easy  tc  do  so  soon 
after  Watergate  and  its  disclosures  of  how 
money  can  be  "laundered." 

The  $60  slide  show  of  AFSC  an  1  CALC  had 
its  premiere  on  AprU  15.  income  i  ax  day  The 
sponsors  say  It  was  exhibited  n  nearly  a 
hundred  cities  across  the  countrr.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  show  was  sponsored  jy  our  bus- 
iest spokesman  for  unilateral  disarmament, 
the  Center  for  Defense  Information,  whose 
director  la  Rear  Adm.  Gene  LaRocque,  USN 
(Ret.) .  The  Admiral's  financing  la  reported  to 
come  from  the  Fund  for  Peace,  the  Field 
Foundation,  and  Individuals,  In^udlng  Ste- 
wart Mott,  the  automotive  heirl  sometimes 
called  an  "activist  phllanthroplsi  .•■ 

It  was  In  quarters  owned  by  llr.  Mott  at 
122  Maryland  Ave.,  across  the  iitreet  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  Admiral  LaRocque 
gathered  an  audience  of  about  twenty-flve 
for  the  unveiling  of  "The  9uper-Sonlc 
Swlng-Wlng  Swindle,"  as  produced  by  NAR- 
JCC.  The  script  gives  credits.  Incidentally 
to  Debby  Frazer  for  the  words,  leon  Carlln 
and  another  cartoonist  whose  mime  is  not 
revealed,  for  the  illustrations  and  graphs, 
and  to  Phil  Stanford,  once  on  the  staff  of 
Rep.  Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin,  for  'timely  in- 
formation." One  Jamie  Lewentou  of  CALC 
also  contributed  some  of  the  research,  writ- 
ing and  documentation.  There  Is  i  lo  evidence 
of  any  input  from  recognized  aut  tiorltles  on 
alrpower  or  bombers. 

The  technique  used  In  thU  slow  is  one 
famlUar  to  fans  of  Peter  Davis,  producer  of 
the  CBS  1971  spectacvUar.  "The  Se!  ling  of  the 
Pentagon."  and  the  current  prli«-wlnnlng 
movie,  "Hearts  and  Minds."  The  text  is  re- 
plete with  half-truths,  outright  (rrors,  dis- 
tortions, and  misinterpretation.  Vflde  use  is 
made  of  the  Davis  approach  of  placing  text 
and  slides  in  Juxtaposition  whet  there  is 
no  relation  between  them.  Examples  are  easy 
to  find. 

The  opening  picture  Is  of  an  F-  11  assem- 
bly Une.  followed  by  a  shot  of  the  ;  i-l  bomb- 
ber.  The  script  says  America  continues  to 
arm,  despite  peace,  and  the  B-1  s  "one  of 
many  lavish  new  weapons  being  d  eveloped  " 
This  is  foUowed  by  two  sUdes  of  a  slum  in 
PhlladelphU,  and  the  author  jays  It  la 
"plagued  with  problems  ...  poor  housing 
.  .  .  old  and  dilapidated  schools,  :  ew  places 
for  recreation."  Then  there  is  a  pl^to  of  the 
unemployed.  After  a  pause,  the  script  says 
This  sUde  show  la  a  production  ol  'Stop  the 
B-1  Bomber;  National  Peace  Conversion 
Campaign.'  The  campaign  questions  why  our 
government  spends  vast  sums  of  our  tax 
money  on  the  mlUtary,  whUe  th^  needa  of 
communities    Ilk*    Kenalogtoo    I  the    alum 
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pictured]  are  ignored."  There  Is  no  men- 
tion, anywhere  In  the  show,  of  the  weaponry 
programs  of  any  other  nation  or  of  the  vast 
Increase  In  US  budgeting  for  social  programs 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  show's  major  effort  is  spent  in  attacks 
on  Rockwell  International,  General  Electric, 
and  Boeing— the  major  contractors  in  the 
B-1  program.  One  slide,  for  example,  shows 
these  firms  on  a  chart.  The  script  says,  •"They 
are  among  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
country"  and  goes  on  to  report  that  "the 
average  profit  on  a  sample  of  large  military 
contracts  was  fifty-six  percent."  According 
to  the  1974  report  of  the  Rockwell  firm,  their 
after-tax  profit,  as  a  percentage  of  sales,  for 
aircraft  operations  was  1.4  percent.  The 
corporate  total  profit  was  2.95  percent  after 
taxes. 

Another  slide  purports  to  show  the  Rock- 
well company's  bomber  history.  The  script 
tries  to  prove  that  the  firm,  formerly  North 
American,  always  has  bombers  on  the  line 
It  says  Rockwell  "has  been  m  the  bomber 
business  since  World  War  II.  As  they  finish 
one  plane,  they  begin  another— what's  known 
as  the  follow-on  system.  They  built  the  B-25 
(slide)  .  .  .  foUowed  by  the  B-46  (slide) 
the  B-70  (slide)."  WeU.  the  B-25  is  a  real 
oldie,  the  plane  used  by  Jimmy  DooUttle  In 
his  1942  Tokyo  raid.  North  American  built 
only  143  B-45s  between  1948  and  1951.  They 
have  not  had  a  bomber  in  production  since. 
As  all  airmen  know,  there  have  been  six 
postwar  strategic  bombers— three  built  by 
the  Convalr  Division  of  General  Dynamics 
and  three  by  the  Boeing  Co.  Rockwell's  role 
as  a  bomber-builder  has  been  minor. 

There  is  a  portrayal  of  a  sad  executive  on 
one  slide.  The  text  says:  "Many  compaE'es 
depend  on  huge  military  profits  to  stay  alive 
In  1970,  Rockwell  Chairman  Wlllard  Rock- 
well said,  -We  knew  that  as  a  company  we 
had  Just  one  more  chance— the  B-1  '  "  Rock- 
well's reference  here  was  to  the  future  of 
nUlltary  aircraft  contracts  only.  Last  year 
the  B-1  represented,  to  Rockwell  Interna- 
tlonal.  a  sale  of  $260  million  out  of  corporate 
sales  Of  $4.4  billion.  The  corporation  would 
stay  alive  without  the  B-1. 

+k*'t.*'^°*^*'"  P*"°*'  showing  a  picture  of 
the  B-1,  the  text  accuses  the  Industry,  spe- 
ciflca  ly  Rockwell,  of  ensuring  profits  by  con- 
stantly  promoting  "new  and  more  coeUy 
weapons."  The  Implication  is  that  the  B-1 
IS  a  Rockwell  Invention.  This  Ignores  the 
formative  years  of  the  concept,  which  go 
back  to  1961.  when  the  Air  Force  conducted 
a  study  called  SLAB  (for  Subsonic  Low  Alti- 
tude Bomber)  This  was  followed  by  ERSA 
(Extended  Range  Strategic  Aircraft)  and 
LAMP  (Low  Altitude  Manned  Penetrator) . 
Then    there    was    AMP    (Advanced   Manned 

Ppn!j™M"  "S**  ^^**^^  (Advanced  Manned 
Penetrating  Strategic  Systems).  Only  then 
were  RockweU  and  others  Invited  to  take  part 
In  a  newer  AMSA  (Advanced  Manned  Stra- 
tegic Aircraft)  study  that  led  to  the  B-1   In- 

Itself  until  December  1969.  It  Is  a  long  chap- 
nIrISic  '^    ""    '"'*"^    ^   ""^"^   °' 

*vP^?.I'^  P*  ™°''°  disgraceful  mtervals  in 
r^%?  .!.^*"^  '"  'ie^oteO  to  a  vicious  attack 
on  David  Packard,  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense^  He  is  pictured,  and  the  script 
tells  us  he  knows  the  game  of  musical  chalw 
m  Duslness  and  government.  This  Is  lllus- 
ri^  "^f^^  cartoon  of  a  man  shedding  his 
civilian  clothes  for  a  uniform.  Then-  "l^vld 
Packard  .  knows  this  game.  He  made  a  per- 
sonal fortune  as  a  founder  of  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard  a  mUltary  electronics  firm.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  General  Dynamics,  the  nation's 
largest  military  company.  In  1969,  he  was 
niade  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  From 

inside  Uie  Pentagon,  Packard  fought  hard 
I  or  uuc  B~"l. . .  ,'* 

There  were  more  words  to  distort  the  role 
Plajed  by  xiavid  Packard,  but  no  au«geittloa 
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that  he  made  a  contribution  to  his  country 
and  did  It  at  huge  personal  financial  sacrlflce 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  length  with 
Admiral  LaRocque,  a  week  after  the  perfonT 
ance   at  his   office.   The   Admiral   told  Aik 
FORCE   Magazine   that  he   personally  ig  ^ 
favor  of  the  military-industrial  complex  and 
believes  It  Is  essential  to  our  defense  He  be 
Ueves  It  must  work  under  stem  government 
controls,  as  It  does.  On  the  subject  of  David 
Packard,  the  Admiral  agreed  that  thU  ad 
ministration  had  been  good  for  the  Pentagon 
that  he  made  genuine  contributions  to^n' 
agement  there,  and  that  the  personal  sacrt 
fice  was  Immense. 

Then,  how  did  he  Justify  his  sponsorshln 
of  the  NARMIC  slide  show  that  portrara 
David  Packard  as  an  Industrial  scoundrel 
bleeding  the  taxpayer?  Admiral  LaRocaue's 
answer  was  that  he  agreed  to  sponsor  the 
performance  without  ever  having  seen  the 
presentation.  "I  aaw  It  for  the  first  time  when 
you  did,  here  on  April  15,"  he  said.  He  indl- 
cated  he  was  surprised  with  much  of  the 
content  and,  specifically,  did  not  agree  at 
all  with  the  evaluation  of  David  Packard  as 
portrayed  by  the  Admirals  young  friends 
from  Philadelphia.  inenos 

At  the  showing,  Admlrr.l  LaRocque  argued 

lu  J'J  ^  *°  '*"'*'■  °^  *  s*™'^^  defense  for 
the  US,  but  considers  the  present  establish- 
ment far  too  expensive.  He  calls  the  B-1 
bomber  the  No.  1  target  for  elimination  from 
this  year  s  budget  proposals.  His  Center  for 
Defense  Information  Is  circulation  literature 
and  campaigning,  to  this  end. 

In  an  Interview,  the  Admiral  contended 
that  Information  given  out  by  the  military 
services  is  sometimes  Incorrect,  more  fre- 
quently misinterpreted.  He  is  frankly  in  fa- 
vor of  unilateral  disarmament  and  is  as- 
soclatea  In  his  work  with  others  who  favor 
It,  including,  in  addition  to  Stewart  Mott 
Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner  Rich- 
ard A.  Falk,  former  Sen.  Joseph  Clark"  Rich- 
ard Barnet,  and  Seymour  Melman.  Some  are 
listed  as  consultants  to  the  Center  The  Ad- 
miral says  the  United  States  should  step  out 
and  disarm  first,  and  In  that  way  show  Its 
leadership." 

The  activities  of  the  antldefense  lobby  are 
more  evident  this  year  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  but  there  are  few  signs  they 
have  Important  Impact.  Much  of  the  energy 
previously  devoted  to  opposing  US  war  policy 
in  Vietnam  now  is  looking  for  new  outlet^ 
and  finding  them. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  Is  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  motion  picture  called 
"Hearts  and  Minds."  put  together  by  Peter 
Davis.  In  early  April,  the  movie  empire  gave 
the  film  an  Academy  Award  as  the  year's 
best  feature-length  documentary.  Like  his 
CBS  show.  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
"Hearts  and  Minds"  Is  a  skUlful  running  to- 
gether of  unrelated  film  clips,  designed  to 
portray  our  country  as  silly,  racist,  brutal, 
and  childish. 

One  of  the  worst  examples  In  the  film  In- 
volves Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  now  re- 
tired Army  Chief  of  Staff,  who  once  com- 
manded our  land  forces  In  Vietnam.  In 
"Hearts  and  Minds,"  there  Is  a  sequence  of 
a  multiple  funeral.  The  famUles  of  the  de- 
ceased display  something  close  to  hysteria 
at  the  graveside;  one  old  lady,  almost  crazed 
by  grief,  tries  to  climb  into  a  grave.  For  the 
next  shot,  Davis  uses  a  clip  of  General  West- 
moreland, on  a  hillside  in  South  Carolina, 
saying  "The  Oriental  doesn't  put  the  same 
high  price  on  life  as  does  the  Westerner.  Life 
is  cheap  In  the  Orient.  As  the  philosophy  of 
the  Orient  expresses  it,  life  Is  not  Important." 

The  Juxtaposition,  of  course,  makes  tne 
General  sound  heartless.  In  the  Washington 
theater  where  this  reporter  saw  the  film,  a 
woman  In  the  audience  screamed  "MUR- 
DERER!" as  the  General  faded  from  the 
screen. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  Air  Force 
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Tufftirazlne  General  Westmoreland  said  he  was 
fn^rvlewed  by  the  movie  crew,  and  Mr.  Davis, 
fTtwo  hours  "Hearts  and  Minds"  Includes 
;"  than  two  minutes  of  the  footage  that  re- 
=,iited  General  Westmoreland  says  that  much 
nf  what  he  put  on  the  film  was  about  his  ex- 
^rlences  In  combat  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
S>  had  talked  about  the  callousness  of  com- 
fflnders  In  the  East,  their  practice  of  cruelty, 
the  1968  massacre  In  Hu6,  and  such  devla- 
ations  as  the  practice  of  immolation  and  the 
Jaoanese  resort  to  the  kamikaze. 

It  was  In  that  sense  that  he  made  his  re- 
marks about  the  value  of  life  In  the  Orient, 
peter  Davis  used  the  clip  next  to  a  picture  of 
a  famllv  funeral. 

At  tlie  Academy  Awards  festival  In  Holly- 
wood on  April  8,  the  prize  was  accepted  by 
an  associate  of  Davis,  a  man  named  Bert 
Schneider.  He  read  to  the  audience  a  wire  of 
congratulations  he  had  received  from  repre- 
senwtlves  of  the  Communist  regime  in 
Manol  Please  transmit  to  all  our  friends  in 
America  our  recognition  of  all  that  they  have 
done  on  behalf  of  peace,"  It  said. 

The  form  of  Intellectual  and  factual  dis- 
honesty perfected  by  Peter  Davis,  first  for 
TV  and  now  the  movies,  is  moving  on.  You 
can  expect  to  see  more  of  It.  even  in  slide 
shows  about  bombers,  and,  who  knows,  may- 
be at  the  GE  annual  meeting. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  American  philosopher  George  San- 
tayana  once  said: 

Those  who  do  not  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  relive  it. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  1972  Soviet  grain  deal,  it  is 
that  no  one  in  the  administration,  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
ever  stopped  to  question  the  long-term 
outcome  of  these  sales. 

Instead  of  asking  what  impact  mas- 
sive Soviet  grain  purchases  would  have 
on  the  American  consumer,  the  admin- 
istration saw  these  sales  as  a  relatively 
fast  and  effective  way  of  subsidizing  its 
fragile  detente  policy  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Consequently,  and  despite  the  admin- 
istration's assurances  to  the  contrary, 
the  Soviet  grain  sales  of  3  years  ago 
touched  off  an  explosive  round  of  food- 
price  inflation,  the  impact  of  which  is 
still  being  felt  today. 

Yet,  despite  the  financial  hardships 
caused  by  the  "great  grain  robbery 
of  1972,"  the  administration  already  may 
be  on  its  way  to  a  new  myopia  as  it  pre- 
pares to  sell  the  Soviets  a  whopping  15- 
million  tons  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and 

To  date,  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz,  who  tragically  underestimated  the 
Impact  of  the  1972  grain  deal,  has  main- 
tained that  the  1975  grain  sales  will  have 
a  "negligible  impact"  on  U.S.  food  prices. 
All  the  evidence,  however,  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  Mr.  Butz  is  wrong  again. 

Indeed,  since  July  2,  when  the  com- 
modity markets  began  to  reflect  rumors 
of  possible  massive  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chases, prices  have  risen  sharply.  Wheat 
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was  up  nearly  30  percent  by  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  flour  nearly  17  percent,  corn 
almost  13  percent,  soybeans  22  percent, 
soybean  meal  16  percent,  sugar  21  per- 
cent, butter  16  percent,  cocoa  22  percent, 
milo  14  percent,  and  eggs  11  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  every  $1 
rise  in  the  price  farmers  receive  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  the  price  of  a  1-poimd 
loaf  of  bread  for  consumers  goes  up  1.5 
cents.  Wheat  went  from  $3.08'/4  a  bushel 
on  July  2  to  3.99  V2  by  July  29. 

Despite  the  implications  of  these 
wholesale  price  increases  for  the  retail 
market,  the  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounced plans  last  week  to  sell  the  So- 
viets an  additional  5  million  tons — sup- 
plementing the  10.3  million  tons  already 
sold  the  Russians. 

These  sales  come  at  a  very  critical 
time,  for  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Com  Belt  are  experiencing  a  severe 
drought.  Prices  on  the  commodities  mar- 
kets fluctuate  wildly  with  the  weather 
forecasts.  That  part  of  the  country  des- 
perately needs  at  least  1  inch  of  rain- 
fall right  away.  Experienced  observers 
say  adequate  rainfall  in  the  next  several 
days  could  make  the  difference  between 
a  1975  harvest  of  6.1  billion  bushels  of 
com  and  4.8  billion  bushels. 

If  the  rains  come,  as  we  all  hope  they 
do,  the  com  crop  should  be  adequate  to 
meet  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  demand. 
But  we  should  not  be  put  in  an  "if"  posi- 
tion of  possibly  selling  more  than  we  may 
have. 

The  Common  Market  coimtries'  latest 
estimate  of  production  is  down  10  per- 
cent from  previous  forecasts.  TTiat  may 
mean  they  will  be  unable  to  meet  their 
own  export  commitments  and  some  EEC 
nations  may  possibly  be  buying  on  the 
U.S.  market. 

In  addition,  fearing  further  price  hikes 
as  a  result  of  Soviet  purchases  other  na- 
tions have  increased  their  purchases  at 
this  critical  time.  For  example  the 
Japanese  have  been  buying  wheat  and 
soybeans  heavily  in  the  past  week. 

Clearly,  these  additional  sales  will 
cause  domestic  prices  to  rise  even  higher 
in  the  coming  months.  This  view  was  re- 
flected in  testimony  earlier  this  week  by 
Federal  Reserves  Board  Chairman 
Arthur  F.  Bums.  In  addition,  Tom 
Camerlo,  president  of  the  Mountain  Em- 
pire Dairymen's  Association,  recently 
said  that  Soviet  wheat  sales  are  proving 
the  kind  of  "last  straw"  for  many  dairy- 
men, forcing  them  to  pay  higher  feed 

Clearly,  any  sizable  increase  in  feed 
grain  prices  would  have  a  direct  effect  on 
consumer  food  prices.  Higher  feed  costs 
would  discourage  the  cattle  industry  from 
feeding  large  numbers  of  livestock  and 
in  the  long  run.  as  numbers  of  livestock 
on  feed  were  reduced,  there  would  be  less 
meat  available  to  consumers — meaning 
higher  meat  prices. 

I  hope  we  are  not  doomed  to  a  replay 
of  last  year's  spectacle  of  cattle  ranchers 
destroying  their  livestock,  unable  to  af- 
ford the  price  of  cattlefeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
administration  to  realize  that  its  first 
obligation  is  to  the  American  people.  If 
we  are  to  refute  Santayana's  prediction 
about  history  repeating  itself  and  avoid 
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another  round  of  excessive  inflation  at 
the  grocery  store,  the  President  must  im- 
mediately clamp  a  ceiling  on  the  amoimt 
of  wheat  and  other  U.S.  grains  to  be  sold 
the  Soviet  Union  this  year. 

Not  only  do  these  sales  place  an  unf  sdr 
burden  on  the  American  people,  but. 
ironically,  as  Prof.  Marshall  I.  Goldman 
has  pointed  out: 

American  resentment  over  these  periodical- 
ly disruptive  purchases  may  create  lasting 
damage  to  detente. 

I  am  placing  Professor  Goldman's  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  this  subject,  which 
appeared  on  the  Op  Ed  page  of  the  July 
31,  1975,  New  York  Times,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  RtrssiANS  Aax  BimNOI 

(By  Marshall  I.  Goldman) 

CAMBRnxsE,    Mass. — The    reappearance    of 

Soviet  gram  purchasers  In  American  markets 

Is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  rapidity 

of  international  economic  change. 

In  1972,  when  the  Soviet  Union  purchased 
$1  billion  worth  of  American  grain,  it  found 
itself  with  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  cur- 
rency. 

Almost  miraculously  the  situation  was  re- 
versed in  late  1973.  First,  Soviet  harvests  Im- 
proved, eliminating  the  need  to  divert  similar 
large  svuns  for  the  Importation  of  food.  Sec- 
ond, and  most  Important,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  the  Soviet  Union  earned 
hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  In  windfall 
gains  on  the  sale  of  Its  petroleum  and  natural 
gas. 

In  1975,  the  situation  has  apparently 
changed  again.  As  in  1972,  because  of  the  lat- 
est crop  failure  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 
had  to  divert  another  $1  billion  from  Its  ma- 
chinery-import program.  Moreover,  on  the 
basis  of  preliminary  evidence  for  the  last 
part  of  1974  and  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 
Soviet  export  surpluses  to  the  hard-currency 
countries  of  the  world  have  turned  into  strUt- 
Ing  deficits. 

In  particular,  the  surplus  with  J^an, 
which  was  almost  $600  mUUon  In  1973  and 
exceeded  $300  nUUion  In  1974.  has  reverted 
to  an  unprecedented  deficit  of  $130  million 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

Only  in  the  United  Kingdom  does  the  So- 
viet Union  sell  significantly  more  than  It 
buys,  and  even  In  England  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  the  Soviet  surplus.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  apparenUy  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion has  necessitated  a  drop  In  purchases 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  not  been  re- 
ciprocated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  the  significance  of  such  a  turn 
of  events?  The  economic  bargaining  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  suffered.  American 
foreign-policy  makers  and  businessmen 
should  be  aware  of  this  when  negotiating 
with  Soviet  officials.  Too  often  we  fall  to  rec- 
ognize Soviet  weaknesses  Just  as  we  some- 
times fall  to  recognize  strengths. 

Furthermore,  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  Include  periodic  Soviet 
purchases  of  great  magnitude  In  their  pro- 
jections for  the  future. 

As  Soviet  officials  seek  to  buUd  up  live- 
stock herds,  most  likely  they  will  become 
regular  purchasers  of  such  American  feed- 
grains  as  corn.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  too  far 
north  to  grow  Its  own  com  supplies.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  climate  is  such  that  every 
three  or  four  years  there  Is  a  drought  that 
causes  a  shortfall  In  wheat,  too. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  found  It  convenient 
to  use  the  American  farmer  as  a  buffer  re- 
serve for  Its  own  climatic  and  productive  in- 
adequacies. This  means  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  storing  the 
grain  untU  it  Is  needed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Similarly,  we  also  have  to  suffer  the  high 
prlCM  IM  off  when  the  epleodlc  Soviet  pur- 
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chases  deplete  the  normal  reee^es  built  up 
to  aatlsfy  our  regular  world  ^d  domestic 
needs. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to 
of  thU  cost  to  the  Soviet  U 
as  long  as  It  can  play  one 
against  another,  there  Is  no 
Soviet  Union  should  agree  to  an; 
clal     commitment. 
Agriculture  Department  seems 
by  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Sometimes  one  wonders  about 
ment.  It  was  in  large  part  re 
failing  to  alert   the   country 
Soviet  purchase  In  1972,  which 
It  possible  for  the  Russians   to 
subsidized  prices.   It  Is  true   th 
the  Bussian  purchase  Is  not  beln 
Yet,  the  Agriculture  Departmen  , 
tary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz 
lar  may  again  have  made  it  pof 
Russians  to  buy  at  bargain  pri 

For  several  days  Mr.  Butz  let  stand  the 
impression  that  the  total  Soviet  purchase  In 
the  United  States  would  be  only  about  10 
million  tons  of  grain.  If  he  had  troubled  to 
reflect  on  the  1972  situation,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  the  Russians  haq  made  their 
purchases  in  two  parts. 

The  first  one  was  made  from 
when    they    purchased    about 
tons  of  grain.  That  is  not  too 
what  they  have  done  this  year 

But  then   in    1972,  the  Soviet 
chasers  returned  home  only  to 
hot.  dry  weather  pattern  had 
and  that  the  crop  would  be  even 
anticipated.  This  necessitated 
to  the  grain  market,  from  Aug. 
thev  acquired  the  remaining  40 
their    purchase.    Since    Soviet 
year  is  very  similar  to  that  of  _. 
tlrely  possible  Soviet  buyers  may 
for  more  next  month. 

As  someone  who  was  Involved 
and   1975.  Mr.  Butz  had  a 
point  out  the  similarities  at  the 
another  large  Soviet  purchase 
ftgo.   If  Instead   of   protecting 
by  insisting  that  their  grain  pu. 
be  limited  he  had  at  least  raised 

blllty  that  Soviet  purchases „ 

of  a  scale  comparable  to  that  of 
prices  would  probably  have  Inc 
than  they  did  initially.  This  In 
have  meant  that  the  Russians 
had  to  share  a  part  of  this  increase 
As  It  Is  now.  If  the  Russians  Jo 
the  market  the  price  may  rise 
the    Rxisslans.    as    In    1972.    will 
chased  their  grain  at  bargain  ^. 
fear  is  correct,  as  before  it  will  be 
can,  not  the  Russian  consumer, 
stuck  with  the  price  increase. 

If  something  Is  not  done  to 
Russians  from   taking  advantage 
this    way.    then    American    resen 
these  periodically  disruptive  ,.„ 
create  lasting  damage  to  detente. 
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REPRESENn  ATIVE, 

197; 


Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Oeotoa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  2  months  ago,  :  00  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  joined  me  lii  sending 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Kissing  ;r  asking 
certain  questions  relative  to  What  ap- 
pears to  be  an  illegal  prohlbitlo^  against 
Chile  purchasing  arms  for  ca^  in  this 
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country.  Since  this  period  of  time  and 
strange  silence  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  arms  buildup  by  the  military 
dictatorship  of  Peru  has  continued,  with 
great  assistance  by  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
it  appears  to  be  our  official  policy  to  en- 
courage the  left  wing  military  dictator- 
ship of  Peru  to  attack  Chile  and  we  are 
also  furnishing  certain  arms  to  Peru  I 
am  told,  such  as  armored  personnel  car- 
riers. One  would  think  and  hope  that  our 
policy  would  be  to  promote  peace  in  the 
Latin  American  coimtries  and  not  war. 
In  this  regard,  a  very  timely  column  ap- 
peared in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
Thursday.  July  31.  1975,  by  Col.  P.  P. 
Jones  USA.  Retired,  on  this  topic.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Chile  and  the  Canal  Zone 
(By  P.  P.  Jones,  Col.  USA   (Ret.)    Director 
National  Security  and  Foreign  Aafflrs.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars) 

la.  As  the  94th  Congress  hastens  towards 
yet  another  recess.  Chief  John  J.  Stang  set 
forth  the  position  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  on  two  Important 
and  topical  security  concerns:  Chile  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

b.  Our  Chief  sent  the  following  messige 
on  the  Canal  Zone  to  all  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate: 

"Call  upon  you  as  a  United  States  Senator 
to  join  with  your  colleagues,  led  by  Senator 
Thurmond  (S.C.)  and  Senator  Byrd  (Va.). 
who  have  already  gone  on  clear  record  to 
keep  the  United  States  Canal,  located  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  an  American  enterprise 
without  caveat,  quibble  or  equivocation. 

"Reasons  for  support  of  both  S.  Res.  97 
and  the  Byrd  Amendment  to  the  State  De- 
partment funding  bill  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  follow: 

"U.S.  stewardship  of  the  Canal  has  since 
1914.  been  a  task  well  and  fairly  done  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  world  shipping  com- 
munity; 

"Contrast  with  Suez  Canal  Is  self-evident; 
"Canal,  and  Zone,  a  strategic  choke  point 
which  must  never  be  under  control  of  power 
potentially  or  actually  hostile  to  U.S.;  and 
"Panamanian  threats  of  violence — with 
attendant  and  sympathetic  U.S.  television 
and  press  coverage — Is  unvarnished  interna- 
tional blackmail." 

2a.  The  grov/lng  arms  imbalance  between 
Chile  and  Soviet-supplied  Peru,  caused  In 
no  small  part  by  the  "Kennedy  Amendment" 
of  last  January,  prompted  Chief  Stang  to 
send  the  following  telegram  to  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee,  and  House 
Appropriations   Committee: 

"Strongly  urge  self-imposed  inhibitions 
on  military  and  economic  aid  to  Chile,  as 
set  forth  In  "Kennedy  Amendment"  of  Jan- 
uary, 1975,  be  set  aside  in  view  of  stepped- 
up  deliveries  of  Soviet  mUitary  equipment  to 
Peru,  moet  notably  tanks  and  armored 
vehicles. 

"WhUe  I  understand  that  no  legal  restric- 
tion on  U.S.  arms  and  other  aid  to  Chile 
carries  over  into  the  new  fiscal  year,  I  call 
for  your  reconsideration  on  a  policy  basts  of 
a  U.S.  posture  which  can  only  result  in  pe- 
nalizing our  friends  and  strengthening  forces 
inlmlcable  to  the  United  States. 
"Please  advise  as  to  yo\ir  reaction." 
3.  Unless  promptly  checked  and  turned 
around,  our  government  will  continue  its 
nonsensical  policy  of  accommodating  a  leftist 
dictatorship  (Panama)  and  rebuffing  a 
would-be  friend  (Chile).  The  Soviets,  unlike 
us,  know  who  their  friends  are  and  act 
accordingly. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an 
effort,  started  by  a  coalition  of  organi- 
zations in  California,  which  strikes  at 
one  of  our  key  political -economic  prob- 
lems. The  problem  is  the  overdependence 
of  our  economy  on  military  spending. 
Almost  all  of  us  have  had  the  experience 
of  being  told  that  we  must  vote  for  a 
particular  piece  of  military  spending  leg- 
islation because  it  means  "jobs  for  our 
constituents".  It  Is  not  a  healthy  position 
to  be  In.  We  must  protect  and  truly  rep- 
resent our  constituents,  but  we  .should 
not  have  to  vote  for  useless  or  threaten- 
ing military  hardware  to  do  so.  Too  often 
this  question  has  pitted  good  people 
against  one  another — labor  versus  anti- 
war groups,  for  instance — even  when 
broad  goals  were  shared.  Many  econo- 
mists b -li°ve  that  we  do  not  have  to  face 
this  conflict.  There  are  many  needs  in 
energy  and  environmental  areas  which 
our  industry  could  address — and  provide 
jobs  in  doing  so.  The  problem  is  to  make 
the  transition. 

BEGIN,  the  Bicentennial  Exploration 
into  Governmental  and  Individual  Needs, 
is  addressing  the  problem  of  this  transi- 
tion. BEGIN  is  a  coalition  of  individuals 
representing  ecology,  peace,  political, 
labor  and  religious  organizations  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  try  to  create  an  open  public 
dialojc  about  how  we  can  direct  our 
economy  into  more  healthy  channels, 
and  have  less  unemployment  as  well.  I 
commend  the  group  for  their  Initiative, 
and  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  contribute 
to  their  dialog.  I  think  that  we  mav 
all  profit  from  the  Ideas  that  are  gen- 
erated and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
pay  close  attention  to  them.  I  would  like 
to  Include,  for  the  record,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  goals  of  BEGIN : 

"BEGIN"  a  Bicentennial  Exploration  Into 
Individual    Needs 

BEOIN  Is  a  group  of  Individuals  active  In 
a  wide  range  of  ecology,  peace,  political,  la- 
bor and  religious  organizations  in  California 
with  the  initial  goals  and  program  outlined 
below : 

GOAL 

A  healthy  economy  directed  toward  genu- 
ine human  needs  and  based  on  sound  eco- 
logical principles. 

Let  us  BEGIN  with  public  forums  which 
will  Involve  people  in  all  walks  of  life — busi- 
ness, labor,  government,  the  arts,  religion, 
education,  the  media — In  considering: 

New  economic  potentials. 

Our  mUltary  budget  and  Its  relationship  to 
Income,  realistic  defense  needs,  and  economic 
stabUlty. 

The  Impact  of  multinational  corporations 
on  domestic  policy. 

Energy :  Resources  and  use — Nuclear  Power 
and  Alternative  Energies — safety  and  feasl- 
bUlty. 

Hiunan  needs — What  kind  of  world  do 
we  want? 
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PBOPOSAL 

To  organize  and  develop  and  promote 
statewide  forums,  starting  with  a  prime  time 
TV  program. 

That  such  forums  have  large  regional 
meetings  as  well  as  smaller  meetings  held 
In  schools,  churches,  civic  clubs,  and  living 
rooms. 

"The  choice  Is  to  act  now  or  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  future." 

LET  us   BEGIN 

since  there  Is  no  major  national  program 
of  this  kind,  we  believe  that  it  Is  appropriate 
that  California,  the  largest  state  and  one 
with  a  large  defense  Industry,  launch  an  ef- 
fort of  this  kind.  This  Idea  Is  not  new 
Inasmuch  as  programs  of  this  general  nature, 
looking  ahead  to  the  year  2000,  have  already 
been  launched  In  Iowa  and  Hawaii. 

We  hope  that  we  can  reach  out,  break 
through  the  apathy  that  prevails,  reach  the 
public,  Inform,  Include  and  urge  people  to 
action.  We  shall  not  stop  with  the  forums. 
0\ir  program  Includes  getting  the  message  to 
our  legislators. 

This  is  not  another  organization,  but  ex- 
isting groups  working  together  on  specific 
issues. 


IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  THE  REAL 
LOSER  AT  HELSINKI? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  accords 
to  be  signed  In  Helsinki  should  be  seri- 
ously questioned  by  all  Americans  who 
are  concerned  with  both  freedom  and 
justice  In  international  affairs. 

These  accords  have  been  referred  to  by 
Soviet  dissident  author  Alexandr  Solzhe- 
nltsyn  as  "the  betrayal  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope." The  reason  for  making  this  state- 
ment is  that  the  accords  will  recognize 
the  legitimacy  of  Communist  rule  In  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  even  though 
such  rule  is  opposed  by  the  people  in- 
volved. We  need  only  remember  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  taken  place  in  East 
(jermany,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  brutal  manner  In  which  they 
were  repressed  by  Soviet  troops. 

Another  reason  for  being  skeptical 
about  the  Helsinki  statement  is  that  al- 
though the  statement  calls  for  a  "hands- 
off"  policy  by  each  nation  signing  the 
agreement  In  the  affairs  of  the  other 
signatories,  the  Soviet  Union  already  Is 
in  violation.  Since  the  U.S.S.R.  is  con- 
tributing large  sums  of  money  to  the 
Portuguese  Communist  Party  In  an  ef- 
fort to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Portuguese 
people,  only  12  percent  of  whom  voted 
for  the  Communists  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion, the  Helsinki  accords  appear  to  be 
a  mere  sham. 

What  the  Soviet  Union  gains  from 
such  a  sham  Is  legitimacy  for  its  own 
colonial  empire  in  Eastern  Europe.  What 
the  United  States  and  the  West  receive 
are  simply  more  paper  assurances  ol 
"detente"  and  "good  wIU." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Helsinki  accords 
are.  as  C.  L.  Sulzberger  has  written  In 
The  New  York  Times: 

A  brass  monument  to  patient,  careful  So- 
viet diplomacy  which,  for  21  years  has  been 
seeking     an     East- West     accord     formally 
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acknowledging  East  Europe's  de  facto  fron- 
tiers. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  writes  that  events  in 
Helsinki  are  further  proof  of  Charles 
Bohlen's  old  formulation  that  Moscow's 
approach  vis-a-vis  the  West  is,  "What  is 
ours  Is  ours,  what  is  yours  is  negotiable." 
By  signing  the  Helsinki  accords,  the  West 
plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  this  So- 
viet strategy. 

In  an  editorial  discussing  "The  Mean- 
ing of  Helsinki,"  The  Santa  Ana  (CaUf.) 
Register  points  out  that: 

It  puts  Chairman  Brezhnev  in  a  better 
position  among  party  circles  at  the  Kremlin. 
Helsinki  means  post-World  War  II  borders 
are  recognized.  In  other  words,  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  are  written  off. 

The  Register  concluded  that: 
If  Helsinki  is  to  be  symbolic  only,  why 
doesn't  President  Ford  go  In  for  a  superior 
symbolism:  like  staying  home,  thereby  com- 
municating to  captive  peoples  that  America 
stiU  stands  for  their  ultimate,  even  If  they 
have  to  accomplish  It  themselves,  liberation? 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
column.  "What's  Yours  is  Negotiable," 
by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  as  It  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  30. 1975,  and  the 
editorial.  "The  Meaning  of  Helsinki."  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Santa  Ana  Register  of 
July  27,  1975,  and  insert  them  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

What's  Yours  Is  Negotiable 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Helsinki,  Finland. — I  don't  know  what 
else  the  Helsinki  summit  will  be  remembered 
for  In  history  but  there  Is  no  doubt  It  serves 
as  a  brass  monument  to  patient,  careful 
Soviet  diplomacy  which,  for  21  years,  has 
been  seeking  an  East-West  accord  formally 
acknowledging  East  Europe's  de  facto  fron- 
tiers. 

Moreover,  it  signalizes  a  personal  triumph 
for  Leonid  Brezhnev.  He  continued  the  basic 
foreign  policy  gingerly  begun  by  Stalin's 
successors.  With  unfiamboyant  persistence, 
he  has  now  brought  to  a  legal  conclusion  the 
process  of  gaining  recognition  for  all  Russia's 
World  War  II  territorial  conquests — as  well 
as  the  Ideological  ascendance  Moscow  has 
since  reaffirmed  In  that  area. 

And  Brezhnev,  by  holding  the  West  ada- 
mantly to  his  own  timetable,  managed  to  do 
this  In  the  Immediate  wake  of  the  Soviet- 
American  space  link-up.  That  event  dramati- 
cally reminded  the  world  there  are  only  two 
genuine  superpowers.  This  in  turn  exacer- 
bates suspicions  all  the  way  from  Paris  to 
Peking  that  these  superpowers  are  lmp>oslng 
their  own  patterns,  thereby  weakening  the 
voluntary  support  on  which  Washington  re- 
lies more  than  Moscow. 

It  is  fitting  that  leaders  from  35  nations 
shouM  meet  in  Helsinki.  Finland's  ix>lltlcal 
position  las  given  Its  name  to  a  condition 
conceivably  slated  to  apply  elsewhere  In  Eu- 
rope, which  might  henceforth  focus  on  a 
revised  version  of  Marx's  1848  Communist 
Manifesto,  beginning  the  new  edition:  "A 
spectre  Is  haunting  Europe — the  spectre  of 
Plnlandization." 

While  Flnlandlzatlon  frightens  West  Eu- 
ropeans because  It  Implies  helpless  strategic 
dependence  on  Moscow,  even  though  ac- 
knowledging considerable  Ideological  Inde- 
pendence and  a  largely  plurallsrtlc  society.  It 
heartens  Blast  Europeans.  They  dream  of  the 
day  when  they  will  be  permitted  as  much 
freedom  as  the  doughty  Finns  have  been 
allowed  in  exchange  for  their  lovalty. 

But  thj  rest  of  East  Europe  Is  unlikely  to 
gain  much  more  liberty  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Helsinki  summit.  In  1984  the  Russians 
are  not  golag  to  be  lev  tough  bbout  what 
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they  consider  their  private  business  than 
they  were  In  Hungary  (1956)  or  Czechoslo- 
vakia (1968).  Nor  Is  the  deal  to  be  ratified 
here  going  to  alter  Soviet  determination 

As  the  late  Charles  E.  Bohlen  discerned 
years  ago.  Moscow's  approach  to  these  mat- 
ters, vls-a-vls  the  West,  Is:  "What's  ours 
l.s  ours,  what's  yours  is  negotiable."  So  while 
the  West  tawltly  accepts  everything  in  Europe 
East  of  the  Elbe  as  permanently  Communist, 
the  same  West  looks  on  like  a  paralyzed 
chicken  while  an  avowedly  pro-Soviet  minor- 
ity In  NATO  Portugal  attempts  to  establish 
a  Marxist  dictatorship. 

Washington  and  most  Western  capitals  to- 
day have  an  inferiority  complex  about  doing 
anything  that  might  be  construed  as  hos- 
tile to  the  Russians  or  their  friends.  Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenltsyn  Is  kept  out  of  the  White 
House  and  President  Ford  comes  to  Hel- 
sinki— while  Mr.  Brezhnev's  cobelligerents 
Infiltrate  the  Portuguese  Government,  Brit- 
ish trade  unions,  PYench  media,  Greek  pol- 
itics, Italian  regional  administration,  and 
Irish  revisionism. 

To  be  sure  some  Communist  activists  are 
at  present  opposing  Muscovite  methods  and 
proponents.  They  proclaim  their  support  for 
democratic  freedoms  and  party  pluralism. 
Even  Lenin  can  be  cited  as  favoring  this  as 
a  tactic — but  Lenin  was  not  notable  for 
applying  it. 

And.  as  Western  unity  and  political  dy- 
namism turn  to  cornmeal  mush,  it  is  unlikely 
that  sponsors  of  an  "occidental  renaissance" 
for  Marxism  will  feel  their  Independent  back- 
bones becoming  stlffer. 

All  this  doesn't  mean  the  summit — If  It 
signifies  anything  more  than  symbolism — 
heralds  an  ideological  end  to  political  and 
social  democracy.  But  right  now  too  many 
democratic  countries  are  run  by  a  collection 
of  unimaginative  mediocrities  who  focus 
more  on  tomorrow's  elections  than  the  day 
after  tomorrow's  problems. 

So  even  If  the  Soviet  dictatorship  has  be- 
come sclerotic  and  the  so-called  classless  so- 
ciety Is  dominated  by  a  new  class  of  pam- 
pered btireaucrats.  it  nevertheless  remains 
coherent  and  clearly  knows  where  It  Is  bead- 
ing. 

The  flabbiness  of  NATO  is  fated  to  get 
worse.  China,  which  has  been  urging  West- 
ern togetherness,  has  every  reason  to  worry; 
Russia's  allies  in  India  and  North  Vietnam 
(which  worry  Peking)  are  getting  respective- 
ly more  anti-democratic  and  more   strong. 

The  Russians  are  extending  their  broad- 
gauge  railway  system  deep  Into  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, a  matter  of  some  military  Importance 
and  certainly  a  sign  of  confidence  In  the 
durability  of  Moscow's  policy — to  have  and 
to  hold. 

Nor  are  restrictions  on  Soviet  emigration 
or  dissidence  relaxing  further.  Helsinki  and 
the  diplomatic  trend  It  punctuates  won't 
change  Moscow's  society  as  much  as  It  may 
change  our  own. 

The  Meaning  of  Helsinki 
Alexandr  Solzpbenltsyn's  name  has  great 
staying  power.  It  begins  to  seem  as  though 
all  topical  discussions  these  past  months,  like 
pebbles  dropped  from  Pisa,  fall  directly 
towards  the  pre-eminent  source  of  moral 
gravity  of  our  times.  Who  Solzhenltsyn  Is. 
what  libertarian  principles  he  stands  for, 
which  spiritual  heights  he  leads  us  on 
toward — these  issues  infuse  the  Immediate 
climate,  as  they  will  continue  to  do.  His  dis- 
senters will  eventually  be  reduced  to  remark- 
ing how  bored  they  are  with  him.  but 
Solzhenltsyn's  emphasis  and  meaning — that 
good  and  evU  are  still  stage  center — will  be 
indelible  and  permanent. 

Whereas  Soviet  dictator  Brezhnev  plainly 
now  enjoys  sway  over  United  States  diplom- 
acy (as  George  P.  Will  notes,  he  controls 
the  appointments  calendar  of  the  Oval 
Office).  Solzhenltsyn  Is  exercising  consider- 
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Solzhenltsyn   emerged.   True   reality 
cutaway  of  the  Dark  Ages  Impla 
Twentieth  Century  known  as 

Surely   reality— the    recognition 
does   not   negate,   does   not    ob 
courage.  Or  even  moral  suasion 
Is  to  be  symbolic  only,  then  why  ( 
Ident  Pord  go  In  for  a  superior  . 
like  staying  home,  thereby  commu 
captive  peoples  that  America  stUl 
their  ultimate,  even  if  they  have 
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WEATHER      UNDERGROUND      TER- 
RORISTS SELECT  NEW  TARGETS 

HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF    GEORGIA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTkTIVES 
Friday.  August  1.  2S75 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Oeorlla.  Mr 
Speaker,  during  the  month  of  July,  the 
Weather  Underground  Organization — 
WUO— terrorists  began  distribution  of 
the  second  edition  of  their  clarxlestlnely 
printed  journal,  Osawatomie,  No.  2. 

On  the  index  page.  In  a  8e<tion  en- 
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titled  "Who  Are  We."  the  Weather  Un- 
derground Organization  states: 

The  Weather  Underground  Organization 
(WUO)  Is  a  revolutionary  organization  of 
communist  women  and  men.  We  grow  from 
the  civil  rights,  anti-war  and  youth  move- 
ments of  the  1960's.   •   ♦   • 

The  Weather  Underground  Organization  is 
responsible  for  over  25  armed  actions  against 
the  enemy.  •  •  •  Together  they  have  resulted 
In  approxlnaately  $10  million  damage  to  the 
Imperialists  and  a  significant  blow  to  their 
arrogance.  •    •   • 

Osawatomie.  the  revolutionary  voice  of  the 
WUO,  Is  giUded  by  a  commitment  to  strug- 
gle, a  determination  to  fight  the  enemy, 
(and]  the  certainty  that  we  will  see  revolu- 
tion In  our  lifetime. 

A  statement  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Weather  Underground  Organiza- 
tion. "Where  We  Stand,"  under  the  slo- 
gan from  Mao  Tse-tung.  "Root  the  tree 
of  revolution  deep  within  the  people  " 
casts  new  light  on  tactical  changes  in  the 
terrorist  group. 

In  particular,  the  involvement  of  the 
Weather  Underground  terrorists  with 
the  Cuban-supported  Puerto  Rican  In- 
dependence movement  is  of  interest.  The 
close  connections  of  the  WUO  with  the 
Cuban  Communists  over  the  years  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  record  from  the 
creation  of  the  Venceremos  Brigade  in 

The  WUO  position  on  mass  organiz- 
ing has  also  come  closer  to  the  current 
revised  Cuban  position  that  armed  guer- 
rilla terrorists  must  have  a  mass  base  of 
support.  The  first  edition  of  Osawatomie 
Included  a  feature  article  in  which  un- 
named members  of  the  WUO  claimed  to 
have  pentrated  closed  meetings  of  the 
Boston  organization  Restore  Our  Alien- 
ated Rights— ROAR— which  supports 
community  schools.  In  its  new  state- 
ment, the  WUO  Central  Committee  Im- 
plies that  Weathermen  marched  in  vari- 
ous pro-school -busing  marches  in  Boston 
earlier  this  year. 

The  WUO  Central  Committee  state- 
ment reads  In  part : 

The  world  has  entered  a  new  era  of  his- 
toric Importance:  the  era  of  the  liberation 
of  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  people  have 
thrown  back  the  full  force  of  aggressive  U  S 
power  and  catapulted  their  country  Into'  a 
bright  future.  The  timetable  for  world  revo- 
lution has  been  moved  Irrevocably  forward 
and  for  this  all  the  people  of  the  world' 
notably  the  American  people,  owe  the  Viet- 
namese a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  We  live  in 
a  new  and  better  world. 

This  Is  the  stage  of  antl-lmpertallst  strug- 
gle. This  recognizes  the  particular  stage  of 
development  of  the  capitalist  system,  the 
worldwide  character  of  the  struggle  against 
U.S.  capital,  the  critical  leading  role  of  Third 
World  movements  both  abroad  and  at  home 
m  attacking  and  weakening  our  common 
enemy,  and  the  glaring  fact  that  Imperialism 
cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  people 
Revolution  Is  the  only  path  of  Uberatlon  for 
oppressed  and  exploited  people:  there  Is  tre- 
mendous potential  ready  to  be  caUed  Into 
being  to  organize  the  working  class  to  find 
common  cause  with  the  leading  revolution- 
ary energy.  Naming  thU  as  the  stage  of  antl- 
Imperlallst  struggle  puts  first  things  first  and 
makes  sense  out  of  the  real  world. 

Our  movement  has  accomplished  a  lot  over 
the  past  year,  bringing  the  case  for  Puerto 
Rlcan  independence  before  the  people, 
marching  against  racism  In  Boston,  building 
many  demonstrations  and  organizing  projects 
and   actions.   But   we   find   ourselves   many 
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steps   behind   where  we  need  to  be    Work 
cries  out  to  be  done. 

In  the  first  Issue  of  OSAWATONHE  «» 
argued  that  the  left  Is  not  situated  to  ful- 
fill Its  historic  mission — to  focus  and  lead 
and  make  sense  of  mass  discontent — to  carry 
the  present  situation  to  its  furthest  limits 
We  urged  leftists  to  root  themselves  deeply 
In  the  people  and  to  develop  struggle  and 
organization.  Some  comrades  criticized  us 
for  this  approach :  they  argued  that  we  were 
ignoring  the  primary  Importance  of  develop- 
ing cadre  organization  at  this  stage.  We  dis- 
agree. 

Cadre  organization,  developed  along  Leni- 
nist lines  of  democratic -centralism  and  dis- 
cipline Is  essential  for  continuity  and  effec- 
tiveness at  every  stage  and  ultimately  for 
seizure  of  power  by  the  working  class.  The 
Weather  Underground  Organization  is  a 
cadre  organization  and  we  support  other 
cadre  formations  around  correct  politics  and 
good  work  as  a  step  toward  developing  s 
revolutionary  communist  party.  But  we  are 
opposed  to  the  mechanistic  idea  that  devel- 
oped cadre  organizations  are  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  mass  work. 

Revolutionaries  who  are  Involved  in  or- 
ganizing projects  are  not  holding  back  the 
development  of  cadre  forms;  on  the  contrary 
they  are  cadre  worth  noting.  The  purpose  of 
cadre  and  cadre  organization  at  each  stage 
is  to  lead,  to  reach  out  and  organize,  to  test 
Ideas  in  practice  and  learn  from  the  people. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  revolutionaries  who 
are    involved    primarily    In    building   cadre 
organization  tend  to  turn  inward  and  hold 
back  the  development  of  mass  work.  They 
define  cadre  organization  purely  in  terms  of 
form,  but  the  heart  of  cadre  organization  Is 
a  high  level  of  political  struggle,  political 
unity  In  action  and  exemplary  social  prac- 
tice. Beginning  to  develop  cadre  organiza- 
tion is  a  process  which   Includes  Marxist- 
Leninist  study,  criticism  and  self-criticism, 
and    collective    work.    Some    people    oppose 
mass  organizing  to  cadre  work.  This  is  ridic- 
ulous. It  Is  the  dialectical  relationship  of 
the    organizer    to    the   j>eople    which    seeds 
revolution. 

The  criminal  terrorists  of  the  Weather 
Underground  are  now  arrogantly  seeking 
to  become  the  revolutionary  theoreti- 
cians of  the  U.S.  radical  movement,  pro- 
posing from  their  secret  lairs  organiza- 
tional plans  for  others  to  Implement. 
They  propose: 

We  see  three  urgent  and  Immediate  jobs 
for  the  revolutionary  movement: 

Plrst,  we  must  build  a  revolutionary  antl- 
Imperlallst  and  antlraclst  base  among  the 
oppressed  and  exploited.  We  must  join  the 
struggles  of  the  people.  Identify  with  their 
anger  and  suffering  and  develop  the  full 
potential  of  their  fight  against  the  state. 
This  means  building  antl-lmperlallst  con- 
sciousness among  hundreds  of  thousands, 
millions  of  people  and  means  organizing  the 
people  Into  all  forms  of  struggle  against  the 
corporate  bosses,  the  government  and  the 
military — strikes,  marches  local  and  national, 
boycotts,  sit-ins.  We  must  spread  a  common 
understanding  of  the  realistic  posilbillty  of 
revolution  In  oiur  country,  and  In  our  life- 
time, and  of  the  socialist  alternative  to  the 
way  things  are. 

Second,  we  need  unity  among  all  the  antl- 
lmperlallst  forces.  Without  a  broad  alliance 
and  coming  together  on  a  simple  and  revolu- 
tionary basts  the  antl-lmperlallst  movement 
will  be  doomed  to  Ineffectiveness,  reduplica- 
tion of  effort,  localism  and  isolation  of  each 
of  the  parts  from  the  whole.  Principled  unity 
of  revolutionary  forces  Is  past  due.  Pldel 
speaking  In  Chile  in  1972  bemoaned  the  im- 
maturity of  the  North  American  left  which 
proliferated  a  hundred  organizations  where 
one  or  two  or  three  would  serve. 

Third,  we  must  struggle  to  build  principled 
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working  relationships  with  Black  and  Third 
World  people  and  organizations.  White  revo- 
lutionaries have  largely  cut  themselves  off 
from  these  relationships.  Great  opportunities 
exist  at  this  time,  waiting  to  be  seized.  But 
too  often  white  revolutionaries  shrink  from 
these  openings,  sometimes  using  "support 
for  self-determination"  as  an  excuse.  It  Is 
backward  when  white  revolutionaries  stand 
aloof  from  those  Black-led  events  and  activi- 
ties which  are  open  to  them  and  need  support, 
with  the  unconvincing  excuse  that  they 
weren't  asked.  You  can  always  ask  if  you're 
welcome.  The  negligible  white  turn-out  at 
the  recent  African  Liberation  Day  marches 
is  one  example. 

Finally,  the  WUO  urges  all  dedicated 
revolutionaries  to  actively  involve  them- 
selves in  analysis  of  various  sectors  of 
society  to  determine  more  clearly  how 
pressure  may  be  more  effectively  applied 
and  various  groups  "neutralized."  The 
WUO  recommends: 

People  should  study  the  class  analysis  of 
Puerto  Rico  done  by  the  Puerto  Rican  So- 
cialist Party  as  a  model. 

Osawatomie  No.  2's  pages  contain 
various  articles  strident  in  their  praise 
of  the  totalitarian  Communist  regimes 
in  Cuba  and  China.  For  example,  in  a 
note  on  the  "Politics  of  Day  Care,"  the 
required  labor  of  children  in  their  day- 
care centers  doing  "socially  productive" 
work  "like  packing  pencils  or  folding 
boxes"  for  use  in  nearby  factories  is 
used  to  "remind  us  of  what  is  possible" 
under  a  Communist  system.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  state-required  child 
labor  can  find  advocates  in  America. 

In  reference  to  terrorist  acts  in  sup- 
port of  the  Cuban-sponsored  Marxist- 
Leninist  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party, 
the  WUO  proclamation  in  Osawatomie 
reaffirms  Weather  Underground  Orga- 
nization responsibility  for  a  June  16 
blast  at  the  Banco  de  Ponce  which  I 
previously  reported  in  my  remarks  of 
July  9.  In  part  the  WUO  statement 
read: 

On  June  16.  the  Weather  Underground 
Organization  bombed  the  Banco  de  Ponce 
In  New  York  City,  a  bank  controUed  by  the 
miUtlmilllon  doUar  Ferr6  Enterprises  of 
Puerto  Rico.  We  acted  In  solidarity  with  the 
500  striking  cement  workers  and  their 
families  at  the  Ferr6-owned  Puerto  Rican 
Cement  In  Ponce.  •   •  •. 

The  strike  has  become  a  rallying  point  for 
the  militant  Independent  trade  union 
movement  In  Puerto  Rico — a  movement 
which  the  U.S.,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  colonial 


government,  the  big  corporations  and  the 
Xop  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO  are  trying 
to  crush.  We  say  to  the  cement  workers  of 
Ponce:  we  are  with  you.  compafieros  y 
compafieras. 

•  •  ♦  •  • 

The  strike  has  received  the  fuU  backing 
of  the  United  Workers  Movement  (MOU). 
a  federation  of  40  progressive  unions  In 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist 
Party  (PSP)  has  launched  a  major  drive  for 
funds  and  strike  support.  Acts  of  sabotage 
have  also  taken  place  on  the  Island  against 
operations  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Cement  and 
other  Ferr^-owned  companies. 

,  ,  *  •  • 

A  fighting  workers  movement  in  Puerto 
Rico  terrifies  the  US  rulers  not  only  because 
of  Its  Impact  on  Puerto  Rico  but  also  be- 
cause of  Its  effect  here.  With  two  mUUon 
Puerto  Rlcans  now  living  in  the  US  and  a 
broad  movement  of  solidarity  with  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  struggle  emerging,  the  lessons 
of  the  cement  strike  can  be  brought  home  to 
further  challenge  the  Imperialists'  rule  in  the 
US.  Solidarity  with  the  cement  workers  Is 
part  of  the  class  struggle  here.  With  the  US 
testing  out  Its  anti-worker,  strikebreaking 
tactics  on  our  Puerto  Rican  brothers  and 
sisters,  this  is  the  time  to  show  militant 
support  for  the  Ponce  strike. 


In  the  past,  the  Weather  Underground 
terrorists  have  singled  out  for  attack 
such  (Government  agencies  as  the  De- 
fense Department.  Pentagon,  1972  and 
Oakland  offices,  1975;  State  Department, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
1975 ;  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  San  Francisco  of- 
fices, 1974.  Now  the  Weather  Under- 
ground has  turned  its  attention  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Secretary 
Butz,  and  to  the  large  agribusinesses  and 
conglomerates. 

In  light  of  the  potential  for  kidnap- 
ping, it  is  certainly  significant  that  the 
Weather  Underground  is  aware  of  de- 
tails of  the  personal  habits  of  Secretary 
Butz. 

It  appears  that  the  main  complaint  of 
the  Weather  Underground  is  that  the 
capitalist  system  in  agriculture  is  so  ef- 
ficient and  highly  productive  that  the 
swine  and  cattle  of  America  eat  better 
than  the  victims  of  socialism  in  Com- 
munist China. 

As  examples  of  the  "struggle  against 
the  food  monopolies,"  the  Weather 
Underground  commends  the  United 
Farm  Workers  strikes  and  the  activities 
of  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  and 


the  terrorist  Chicane  Liberation  Front 
active  in  California.  In  the  words  of  the 
WUO: 

Many  examples  exist  o>f  srtxuggle  against 
the  food  monopolies:  the  United  Farm 
Workers'  strikes  and  boycotts,  demonstra- 
tione  for  adequate  welfare  and  more  food 
stamps,  bombings  by  the  Chlcano  Liberation 
Front  of  Safeway,  Del  Monte,  and  the  Bank 
of  America,  the  ever-expanding  food  co- 
operative movement,  the  SLA  kldn&pplng 
winning  millions  of  dollars  in  free  food  for 
the  poor.  Working  on  many  fronts,  uniting 
diverse  actions,  a  program  can  be  built  to 
confront  US  agrlbxislhees  with  the  demand 
"Food  for  People,  Not  for  Profit." 

Attack  and  expose  the  USD  A.  The  USDA 
is  the  executive  committee  of  US  agribusi- 
ness. Attack  Earl  Butz.  Oppose  USDA  export 
subsidy  system.  Its  agribusiness  connections, 
its  ineffective  food  Inspection,  its  anti-food 
production  worker  and  anti-consumer  prac- 
tices. 

Fight  food  stamp  and  welfare  cutbacks  by 
every  means  necessary.  Oppose  any  food  tax; 
it  is  a  tax  on  the  poor.  Feed  the  people,  not 
the  Pentagon. 

Support  food  iDorkers'  struggles.  Eight  to 
ten  million  workers  work  In  food  production 
at  low  wages.  They  work  long  hours  In  dan- 
gerous conditions.  This  Is  most  true  of  farm 
laborers.  Build  support  for  these  workers' 
struggles.  Boycot  Coors  beer.  Boycott  Gallo 
wine. 

Build  and  join  food  co-ops;  eat  healthy 
food:  shorten  your  supply  lines.  Pood  co-ops 
save  on  fresh  produce,  which  has  the  biggest 
markup  in  supermarkets.  Use  food  co-ops  as 
a  base  for  agitation:  reach  out  and  respond 
to  the  needs  of  poor  and  working  people. 
Organize  teach-ins,  study  groups.  Food 
Days.  Destroy  the  myths  of  "benevolent"  US 
food  aid.  Teach  the  truth  about  the  food 
crisis. 

Support  Third  World  liberation,  the  right 
of  Third  World  countries  to  reclaim  their 
natural  resources  and  build  self-reliant 
economies.  De«nand  an  end  to  the  blockade 
of  socialist  Cuba. 


The  Weather  Underground's  inten- 
tions cannot  be  more  clear.  They  say, 
"Attack  and  expose  the  USDA,"  and 
"Attack  Earl  Butz." 

Following  Mao  Tse-timg's  maxim  that 
"As  every  Communist  knows,  political 
power  stems  from  the  barrel  of  a  gim," 
the  Weather  Underground  has  subjected 
its  previous  targets  to  both  propaganda 
and  terrorist  attacks.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  change. 

I  am  referring  this  matter  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  are  laborers  together  with  God. — I 
Corinthians  3 :  9. 

Renewed  in  spirit  and  restored  in  mind, 
our  Father,  we  return  from  our  recess 
and  together  we  pray  that  we  may  be 
ready  for  the  responsibilities  we  face  in 
these  troubled  and  trying  times.  By  Thy 
grace  grant  us  strength  to  do  our  work 
well  and  to  continue  doing  it  well  until 
we  accomplish  what  we  sincerely  feel  Is 
best  for  our  beloved  country. 

Keep  our  minds  so  clew,  our  hearts  so 


clean,  and  our  spirits  so  creative  that  no 
failure  may  dishearten  us,  no  frustration 
may  discourage  us.  and  no  fear  take  away 
from  us  the  reality  of  an  irmer  Integrity 
of  soul. 

God  bless  America.  Lead  her  and  all 
nations  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  into 
a  higher  deg^ree  of  human  brotherhood. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  31,  1976: 

H.R.   6798.   An  act  to  approve  certain  of 
the   proposed    amendments   to   the   Federal 
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Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
tain  of  them,  and  to  make  certali  i 
amendments  to  those  Rules 
On  August  5,  1975: 
H.J.   Res.  560.  Joint  resolution 
the    Defense    Production    Act 
amended,   to  extend  the  Nation4l 
slcn  on  Supplies  and  Shortages; 

HJi.  5447.  An  act  to  amend  the 
gust  16,  1971,  as  amended,  which 
the  National  Advisory  Committee 
and  Atmosphere,  to  increase  and 
appropriation  authorization 
for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  5522.  An  act  to  give  effect 
ternatloiLal  Convention  for  the 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio 
May  14.  1966.  by  the  United  Stat^ 
lea  and  other  countries,  and  for 
poses;  and 

HM.  7767.  An  act  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
bility    compensation    for    dlsablec 
and  to  increase  the  rates  of 
Indemnity     compensation,     and 
purposes. 

On  August  6.  1975: 
H.R.   6219.   An   act  to   amend 
Rights   Act  of   1965   to  extend 
visions  for  an  additional  seven  yeaife 
permanent  the  ban  against  certain 
ulsites  to  voting,  and  for  other 
On  August  8,  1975: 
HJl.  5327.  An  act  to  reserve  a 
use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

HJl.    7728.   An   act   to   suspend 
close  of  October  31.  1975.  the  dutj 
lysts  of  platinum  and  carbon  used 
Ing  caprolactam;  and 

H.R.  7731.  An  act  to  suspend  th 
open-top  hopper  cars  exported  for 
alterations  on  or  before  June  30 
On  August  9.  1975: 
HJl.  83.  An  act  to  exclude  from 
come  gains  from  the  condemnatioji 
tain  forest  lands  held  In  trust  for 
math  Indian  Tribe; 

H.R.  1553.  An  act  for  the  relief 
Henrique  Carlos  Oibson; 

B.H.  2559.  An  act  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  Unlt4d 
Postal  Service  certain  provisions  of 
vldlng   for  Federal   agency   safety 
and  responsibilities,  to  provide  for 
living  adjustments  of  Federal 
arles,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of   1969 
to   clarify   the   procedures   therein 
spect  to  the  preparation  of 
Impact  statements; 

HJl.  4241.  An  act  to  designate  the 
Kluczynskl  Federal  Building; 

HJl.  4723.  An  act  authorizing 
tlons  to  the  National  Science 
fiscal  year  1976; 

HJl.  5405.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Marine  Act,   1920,  in   order  to 
vessels    to    carry    more   than    16 
when    emergency    situations    arise 

H.R.  5884.  An  act  to  authorize 
tlons  for  carrying  out  the  provision^ 
International   Economic  Policy  Act 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpose  i 

H.R.    7710.    An    act    to    amend 
Schedules   of  the   United   States   to 
duty  free   treatment  to  watches  and 
movements  manufactured  In  any 
session  of  the  United  States  If  foreigt 
rials  do  not  exceed  70  percent  of 
value  of  such  watches  and 
amend  child  support  provisions  of 
of  the   Social   Security  Act,  and 
purposes; 

H.R.    7716.    An    act    to    amend    th« 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc 
close    of    June    30.     1978.    and    for 
purposes; 
HH.  8664.  An  act  to  amend  the  fc-ederal 
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Aviation   Act   of   1958   relating  to   war  risk 
Insurance; 

H.R.  8597.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8714.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  9091.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
unemployment  compensation  funds  may  be 
used  for  repayable  loans  to  the  Vlreln 
Islands. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  3979.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1976; 

H.R.  6151.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  services  necessary  to  nonperform- 
Ing  arts  functions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center;  and 

H.R.  8240.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  and  In- 
centlve  pay  for  certain  physicians  and  den- 
tists employed  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  order  to  enhance  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  10.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act; 

S.  74.  An  act  to  study  certain  lands  In  the 
Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  National  For- 
ests, Calif.,  for  possible  Inclusion  in  the 
National    WUdemess    Preservation    System; 

S.  151.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  th© 
Shoshone  extensions  unit,  Pick -Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  program,  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  521.  An  act  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
energy  in  the  United  States  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf;  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  865.  An  act  to  promote  more  efficient 
use  of  the  Nation's  construction  resoiu-ces, 
to  foster  the  preservation  of  buildings  of 
historic,  architectural,  or  cultural  signifi- 
cance, and  to  enhance  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic environment  within  and  surroundlnjt 
Federal  office  buUdlngs; 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  for  po- 
tential addition  to  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System; 

S.  1391.  An  act  to  study  certain  lands  in 
the  Mendocino  National  Forest,  Calif.,  for 
possible  inclusion  In  the  National  Wlider- 
ness  Preservation  System;  and 

S.  1469.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enroll  certain  Alaska  Na- 
tives for  benefits  under  the  Alaska  Native 
CTalms  Settlement  Act.  to  resolve  certain 
Issues  arising  from  the  implementation  of 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authoritv 
granted  him  on  Friday,  Augxist  1  igrs 
he  did,  on  August  2.  1975,  sign  the  fol. 
lowing  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  and 
enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  83.  An  act  to  exclude  from  gross  la 
come  gains  from  the  condemnation  of  car' 
tain  forest  lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Ki." 
math  Indian  tribe;  ^*" 

HJl.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Henrique  Carlos  Gibson; 

HJl.  4241.  An  act  to  designate  the  John 
C.    Kluczynskl    Federal    BuUdlng; 

.,^^'  ^?°^-  ^  **=*  ^  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  In  order  to  permit  careo 
vesseU  to  carry  more  than  16  passengers  when 
emergency  situations  arise; 

H.R.  7710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty  free  treatment  to  watches  and  watch 
movements  manufactured  in  any  insular 
possession  of  the  United  States  if  forelen 
materials  do  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  such  watches  and  movementa. 
to  amend  child  support  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  7716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1978.  and  for  other  nur- 
poses;  ^ 

H.R.  9091.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
unemployment  compensation  funds  may  be 
used  for  repayable  loans  to  the  Vlreln 
Islands;  "* 

S.  409.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
StabUity,  and  to  extend  the  duration  of 
such  Council;  and 

S.  1531.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mountein 
Park  Reservoir,  Okla.,  as  the  Tom  Steed 
Reservoir.  "^^w 


IMPROVING  PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE 

(Mr.  SiKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  improv- 
ing prospects  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  are  very  encouraging.  Nevertheless, 
the  high  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the 
present  agreement  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  concern. 
So  is  the  prospect  of  detailing  American 
civilian  volunteers  to  monitor  the  sen- 
sors in  the  truce  hne.  I  feel  that  Congress 
will  approve  the  proposal,  for  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  greater  assurance  of  peace 
without  the  constantly  recurring  threat 
of  war. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
what  has  been  accomplished  is  really 
only  a  beginning.  The  hard  core  issues 
remain.  They  will  be  in  focus  and  a  pos- 
sible source  of  trouble  for  many  years. 
Syria  and  Israel  have  yet  to  attempt  to 
reach  an  agreement  and  the  importance 
of  the  Golan  Heights  to  both  countries 
may  preclude  a  settlement.  Jerusalem 
continues  to  be  a  knotty  issue.  Both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  a  foothold  in  Jerusalem 
and  both  sides  want  control.  The  most 
difficult  problem  of  all  is  that  of  a  Pales- 
tinian state.  Continuing  postponement 
of  this  problem  will  certainly  aggravate 
the  Palestinians  to  take  more  drastic 
steps,  including  terrorism. 
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The  great  demands  upon  Secretary 
Kissinger  by  the  Middle  East  problem 
have  largely  precluded  his  efforts  in  other 
trouble  areas,  such  as  Portugal.  We  have 
steadily  been  losing  ground  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  while  we  sought  a  solution 
in  the  Middle  East.  All  in  all.  there  are 
difncult  world  confrontations  still  to  be 
resolved  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  a  lessening  of  activity  for  world 
domination  by  the  Russians  during  the 
time  the  United  States  is  wrestUng  with 
the  difBculties  of  other  countries. 


FINANCING     ALTERNATE     ENERGY 
RESOURCE  FACILnTES 

(Mr  THORNTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  administration  is  de- 
ciding whether  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  public  financing  for  needed 
energy  resource  facilities. 

This  would  be  a  positive  approach  to 
resolving  the  Nation's  energy  problems. 
By  adding  to  the  proposal  the  concept  of 
actually  planning  and  constructing 
needed  facilities,  the  Government  would 
be  making  a  wise  use  of  methods  similar 
to  those  used  to  develop  the  aluminum 
resources  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  which  were  later 
pioneered  by  my  own  State  in  construct- 
ing governmentally  sponsored  industrial 
plants  to  provide  employment. 

Like  those  industrial  plants,  a  national 
energy  resource  program  would  provide 
employment  for  American  workers  while 
developing  domestic  energy  resources 
needed  to  sustain  a  full  employment 
economy  in  future  years. 

This  idea  of  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment design,  finance,  and  construct 
needed  plant  facilities  which  could  then 
be  leased  and  operated  by  the  private 
sector  was  the  basis  of  the  bill  H.R.  3809, 
the  National  Power  Resources  Act  of 
1975.  which  I  introduced  last  February. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  America 
is  now  going  through  a  transition  of 
energy  resources.  Our  reliance  on  oil  and 
gas  must  soon  be  replaced  by  energy 
from  new  and  unconventional  sources. 
In  this  transition,  private  industry  needs 
help  to  build  alternate  energy  resource 
facilities,  and  American  workers  need 
jobs.  I  hope  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  move  forward  speedily 
with  legislation  based  on  these  needs  so 
that  our  Nation  will  have  the  facilities 
for  alternate  sources  of  energy  when 
they  are  required. 


lobbying  disclosure  legislation  on  next 
Thursday,  September  11,  1975.  Tlie 
opening  day  of  hearings  and  the  day 
thereafter,  which  will  be  on  Friday,  we 
will  hear  testimony  from  the  congres- 
sional sponsors  of  the  legislation.  Also 
on  Friday,  September  12,  we  will  begin 
to  receive  testimony,  hopefully,  from 
private  witnesses. 

We  will  continue,  then,  during  the  next 
week,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  taking  further 
testimony  from  interested  private  wit- 
nesses and  for  such  time  thereafter  as 
any  need  may  arise. 


nel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
to  authorize  the  military  training  stu- 
dent loads  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  ask  for  a 
further  conference  with  the  Senate. 

T^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Price, 
Hebert,  Bennett,  Stratton.  Ichord. 
Nedzi,  Randall.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California.  Bob  Wilson,  Dickinson, 
Whitehurst.  and  Spence. 


RESIGNATION  AS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FROM  TENNESSEE'S  FIFTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 

read'. 

WAsmNGTON.  D.C..  August  14, 1975. 
Hon.  Ray  Blanton, 
Governor,  State  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Deak  Governor  Blanton:  This  Is  to 
respectfuly  inform  you  that  I  am  hereby 
resigning  my  seat  as  Tennessee's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict Representative  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  effective  this  date. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Ftjlton. 


September  3.  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
2205  Rayburn  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  August  14.  1975,  I 
transmitted  my  letter  of  resignation  from 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee  to  Honorable 
Ray  Blanton,  Governor.  State  of  Tennessee. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  H.  Polton. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Oflacial  Conduct  may  sit 
today  during  proceedings  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HEARINGS  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  AND  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  and  Governmental 
Operations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary     will     begin     hearings     on 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  6674,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT,  1976/ 197T 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill— H.R.  6674— to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976.  and  ending  September  30.  1976.  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized persoimel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  in  order  to  announce 
the  legislative  schedule  for  the  week. 
Those  Members  who  have  copies  of  the 
whip's  notice  will  note  that  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  we  had  scheduled  H.R. 
7014,  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act.  for  consideration  of  further 
amendments  to  that  bill.  That  matter 
has  now  been  taken  off  the  calendar  for 
this  week  and  will  not  be  placed  back  on 
the  calendar  until  such  time  as  the 
President's  expected  veto  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Act  Extension  has 
been  dispased  of. 

For  today  we  will  have  H.R.  5328, 
Smithsonian  facilities,  with  an  open  rule 
of  1  hour  of  debate,  and  following  that 
H.R.  4415,  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  also  with  an  open  rule  and 
1  hour  of  debate.  The  rules  concerning 
these  bills  will  be  taken  up  first  and  then 
we  will  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation.  That  will  be  the 
schedule  for  today. 

On  tomorrow  we  will  consider  H.R. 
3884,  national  emergencies,  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  conference 
reports  are  ready  or  not,  but  they  can 
be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

I  would  add  further  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  will  be  meeting  tomorrow 
and  it  Is  still  expected  that  additional 
legislation  will  be  reported  out  so  that  we 
do  anticipate  at  this  time  a  Friday  ses- 
sion. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington.  D.C, 

August  29, 1975. 
Hon.  CARL  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
OfBce  at  3:05  P.M.  on  Friday,  August  29, 
1975,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  a  Fed- 
eral Pay  ComparabUity  Alternative  Plan. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennwos. 

Clerk,  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 

By:  W.    Raymond    Collst, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
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PBDERAL      PAY 
ALTERNATIVE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC. 
233) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  ihe  House 
the  following  message  from  1he  Presi' 
dent  of  the  United  States;  vhich  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany 
ing  pajjers,  referred  to  the  Cornmittee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  ai|d  ordered 
to  be  printed : 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  UnitS^ 

Consideration  of  an 
Federal  white  collar  pay  comes 
when,  although  the  economy  ij 
ing,  imsettllng  conditions  are 
versely  affecting  the  Nation'! 
welfare. 

Under  the  Pay  Comparabili 
1970,  an  adjustment  in  Federal 
lar  pay  will  be  required  on  Oct4)ber 


States: 

adjusjtment  in 
at  a  time 
recover- 
still  ad- 
general 

y  Act  of 
Fhite  col- 
1. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUS  2 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonpm  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  (Quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  J  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordeijed 

The  call  was  taken  by  electi'onic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowlnir  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[BoU  No.  489] 

Alexander  Flood 

Andrews,  N.C.  Foley 

Archer  Fraser 

Ashley  Gude  Obey 

AuColn  Hamilton  Pepptr 

Blester  Hansen  Rlegl  > 

Burke.  Fla.  Hebert  Riser  hoover 

Carney  Heckler,  I^ass.    Rupp  e 

Chappell  Helstoskl  Schei  ler 

Oonyers  Holland  Sblpl  ;y 

Daniels,  N.J.  Holtzman  Solar : 

Derwtnskl  Hungate  Spell)  aan 

I^lggs  Jarman  Stephens 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Jeffords 


Edwards,  Calif.  Jones,  N.C. 


Escb 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
Plndley 


McClory 
McKay 
Blacdonald 
Ulnk 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  377 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were 
with. 


Moal  [ey 
Moor  lead,  Pa. 
Murp  by,  NY. 


Stuci  ey 
Ullmi  n 
Van  I  leerlln 
Walsh 
Youn  f 


Alaska 


ispeiued 


FEDERAL  PAY  COMPARABILITY 
ALTERNATIVE  PLAN— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  <h¥  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.JNO.  94- 
233) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  \lill  con- 
clude the  reading  of  the  message  from 
the  President.  1 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reidlng  of 
the  message  from  the  President,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

I  have  reviewed  the  report  of  iny  "pay 
agent"  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay  rela- 
tive to  a  pay  adjustment.  Their  findings 
indicate  that  an  8.66  percent  increase 
will  be  required  to  achieve  compfirablllty 
with  the  private  sector.  I  would  ^ormaUy 
order  such  a  pay  raise  in  recogtition  of 


the  loyal  service  given  the  coimtry  by 
the  Government's  civilian  and  military 
personnel. 

However,  pay  comparability  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  country's  cur- 
rent economic  situation.  Inflation,  un- 
employment, and  recession  continue  to 
cause  hardships  on  American  consumers, 
workers,  and  taxpayers — with  inflation 
showing  a  new  spurt  which  hits  hardest 
at  the  jobless  and  the  disadvantaged. 

I  have  attempted  to  curtail  inflation 
by  proposing  Federal  cost-saving  meas- 
ures and  drawing  the  line  at  a  $60  bil- 
lion deficit.  However,  with  Congressional 
inaction  on  the  expenditure  reduction 
proposals  made  in  my  budget,  this  pro- 
posed deficit  has  already  been  exceeded 
by  more  than  $1  billion  and  will  incresise 
month  after  month  unless  there  is  new 
fiscal  restraint 

A  Federal  white  collar  pay  increase  at 
the  proposed  8.66-percent  flgiire  would 
add  more  than  $31/2  biUion  to  Federal 
expenditures.  A  5-percent  increase,  as  I 
proposed  in  my  budget  would  reduce 
these  expenditures  by  about  $1.6  billion. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
had  to  veto  legislation  involving  a  num- 
ber of  programs  because  of  the  costs  in- 
volved. This  meant  some  curtailment  in 
the  future  expectations  of  many  Amer- 
icans. However,  the  cost  impact  of  these 
proposals  would  have  added  to  infiation- 
ary  pressures  and  thus  proven  to  be  a 
hoax  rather  than  a  help. 

My  overriding  objective  is  to  achieve 
national  economic  stability  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Pull  comparability  pay,  at  this 
time,  is  inconsistent  with  my  course  of 
action  to  build  a  strong  and  stable  econ- 
omy and  to  bring  Inflation  under  con- 
trol. Therefore,  the  size  of  the  proposed 
pay  raise  must  be  temporarily  restrained 
for  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  pay  act  gives  me  the  authority  to 
propose  whatever  alternative  pay  ad- 
jiistment  I  consider  appropriate  in  the 
light  of  "economic  conditions  aJfecttng 
the  general  welfare."  The  pay  increase 
I  have  chosen  will  allow  the  Federal 
Grovemment  to  lead  the  fl^ht  against  in- 
flation by  example,  and  not  just  words 
alone. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
the  salary  adjustment  should  level  off 
at  the  five  percent  increase  which  I 
called  for  last  January.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Congress  to  support  the  alternative 
recommendation  which  is  attached. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  WnrrE  House,  August  29.  1975. 


REPORT  ON  STATUS  OF  CAPITALI- 
ZATION OF  RURAL  TELEPHONE 
BANK  BY  UNITED  STATES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO. 
94-234) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accc«np€uiy- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursiiant  to  Section  406  of  the  Rural 
Electrtflcatlon  Act  of  1936,  as  amended. 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  required 
to  make  a  report,  on  or  before  July  i, 
1975,  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to' 
the  Congress  on  the  status  of  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  by  the 
United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  is  enclosed. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  September  3,  1975. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  ACTIONS  TO 
BE  TAKEN  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  STRENGTHEN  INTER- 
NATIONAL PROCEDURES  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENER- 
GY AGENCY  TO  PREVENT  UN- 
AUTHORIZED DISSEMINATION  OR 
USE  OF  NUCLEAR  MATERIALS— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

^  The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  and  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974,  I  am  submitting  the  follow- 
ing report  concerning  actions  to  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  to  strengthen  inter- 
national procedures  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  pre- 
vent the  imauthorized  dissemination  or 
use  of  nuclear  materials. 

The  Act  requires  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
IAEA  as  technical  assistance  should  be 
used  to  improve  such  safeguards.  The 
$200,000  program  outlined  in  this  report 
in  conjunction  with  other  U.S.  programs, 
will  support  the  task  of  assessing,  in- 
fluencing and  strengthening  these  pre- 
ventive procedures. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  September  3, 1975. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4415,  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PER- 
SONNEL ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  549  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  549 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4415)  to  amend  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970  to  provide  more  effective 
means  to  improve  personnel  administration 
in  State  and  local  governments;  to  correct 
certain  inequities  in  the  law:  and  to  extend 
coverage  under  the  law  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exced  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  bill  shall  be  ready  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recoDomended  by  the  Committee 
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on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  now  printed 
In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  549 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  4415,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  of  1970. 

This  bill  continues  for  an  additional 
3  years,  imtil  October  1,  1978,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  make  grants  for  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  approved  costs  of  programs  and 
projects  to  improve  personnel  adminis- 
tration in  State  and  local  governments. 
H.R.  4415  also  extends  full  coverage  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  to 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  includes  the  U.S.  possessions  in  the 
formula  grant  provisions. 

This  bill  further  provides  that  public 
employee  organizations  may  apply 
directly  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  labor-management  training  grants. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  grants  to 
employee  organizations  will  be  for  train- 
ing only  in  those  areas  specified  in  the 
bill  which  will  enable  employee  organi- 
zations to  function  effectively  and 
knowledgably. 

H.R.  4415  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$40  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  transition  period  through 
September  30,  1976,  and  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  549  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  4415. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  explained 
previously  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  House  Resolution  549, 
the  rule  presently  before  us,  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4415,  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1975.  Under  the  terms  of  the  rule  the 
House  is  directed  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole;  and  after  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  and  open  to  all  germane  amend- 
ments under  the  5-minute  rule.  The  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  is  made 
in  order  as  an  original  bill  for  purposes 
of  amendment. 

The  primary  intent  of  H.R.  4415  is  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970.  This  act 
was  originally  designed  to  provide  State 
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and  local  governments  with  the  re- 
sources to  deal  effectively  with  manage- 
ment problems  by  supplying  them  with 
direct  grants,  permitting  mobility  assign- 
ments of  personnel  between  Federal  and 
State  governments,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fellowship  program. 

The  1975  version  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  proposes  to  con- 
tinue for  3  years  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's authority  to  mak.e  grants  for 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  IPA's 
programs — current  law  requires  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Federal  share  to  50  percent 
on  July  1, 1975.  The  bill  also  would  extend 
full  coverage  under  the  IPA  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

H.R.  4415  would  authorize  public  em- 
ployee unions  to  apply  directly  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  grants  for 
training  officers  and  employees  of  em- 
ployee organizations  and  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  labor 
management  relations.  Finally,  the  legis- 
lation requires  that  States  and  localities 
notify  employee  organizations  of  IPA 
funded  activities  which  relate  to  and  af- 
fect conditions  of  employment  and  pro- 
vide these  organizations  with  access  to 
that  information. 

The  authorizations  called  for  under 
this  measure  are  a  total  of  $102  million 
for  fiscal  1976  and  1977.  While  there  is 
no  present  limit  on  annual  appropria- 
tions, they  were  $10  million  in  1974  and 
$15  million  in  1975.  The  budget  request 
for  1976  is  $20  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  2  days  of  pubhc 
hearings  were  conducted  in  subcommit- 
tee relating  to  H.R.  4415.  After  such  a 
brief  analysis,  to  substantially  change 
the  concept  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  by  allowing  Federal  grants 
to  labor  unions  and  by  continuing  the 
Federal  share  at  75  percent  for  another 
3  years  beyond  the  point  at  which  this 
share  was  to  be  reduced  to  50  percent,  is 
a  questionable  legislative  practice  at  best. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  proposed  author- 
ization levels  of  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $12  million  for  the  fiscal  year  tran- 
sition to  October  1976,  and  $50  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977  are  inconsistent  with 
the  administration's  budget  request  and 
serve  only  to  increase  the  already  imac- 
ceptable  budget  deficit. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  the  passage  of 
this  rule,  which  will  provide  for  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  several  correcting 
amendments  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


H.  Res.  603 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION  TO  PLAN  MUSEUM 
SUPPORT  FAdLTTIES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  602  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJi.  5328) 
to  authorize  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
plan  museum  support  facilities.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bUI  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mmorlty  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  emiendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

THE  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son),  and  pending  that  I  jield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  602  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate on  H.R.  5328,  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
undertake  the  planning  for  a  museum 
support  facility.  This  support  facility  is 
to  be  used  for  the  care  and  study  of  our 
national  collections  of  scientific,  historic, 
and  artistic  objects  and  artifacts.  It 
would  also  be  used  for  documentation  of 
the  collection,  and  the  training  of  mu- 
seum curators.  The  faciUty  is  to  be  lo- 
cated on  federally  owned  land  within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  total  of  estimated  planning,  design, 
and  review  costs  for  which  H.R.  5328 
provides  authorization' is  $1,575,000.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  602  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  5328. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  602 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
H.R.  5328,  authorizing  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  museum  support 
facilities.  Germane  amendments  may  be 
offered  under  the  5-minute  rule.  There 
are  no  waivers  of  points  of  order  in  the 
resolution. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5328  is  to  provide 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  with  off- 
Mall  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
planning  and  design  costs  will  be  $1,575,- 
000,  and  additional  construction  costs 
will  be  $37,638,000  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  may  be  some 
reservations  concerning  this  bill,  I  pro- 
pose we  adopt  the  rule  and  debate  any 
reservations  during  the  allotted  debate 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
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the  House  resolve  itself  into 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  onl 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
bill  (H.R.  5328)  to  authorize 
sonJan  Institution  to  plan  mufeeum 
port  facilities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questio  i 
motion  offered  by  the  gentle  nan 
Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TH«    COMMITTEE    OF    THE      VHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resclved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Wl  lole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  fo  ■  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  532j . 
Thornton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tl^e  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the 
Ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  i?ith. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  th;  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  >Mt.  Nedzi) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Dick- 
inson) will  be  recognized  for  3  0  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  jentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi). 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  will  be  repre- 
senting the  minority  on  this  b  11. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chai  •  will  take 
cognizance  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  prepare  plans  for  a  museum  sup- 
port facility  to  be  located  or  federally 
owned  land  in  Silver  Hill,  Mc . 

When  completed,  the  facilit '  will  sup- 
port the  care,  duration,  and  co  nservation 
of  the  Institution's  collections.  Addition- 
ally, the  facility  will  handle  th(  necessary 
documentation  of  the  coUec  Ions,  and 
have  the  capability  to  trair  museum 
conservators. 

In  1846  Congress  establshed  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  iidminister 
the  trust  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  will  of  James  Sm  thson,  an 
English  scientist  who  died  iii  1829.  In 
carrying  out  this  mandate,  tie  Smith- 
sonian has  accepted  the  res  aonslbillty 
for  the  development,  preservat  ion,  study, 
exhibition,  and  interpretation  of  the  na- 
tional collections.  These  are  necessarily 
growing  and  expanding  actlilties.  The 
connections  which  the  Smiths  )nian  pre- 
serves and  documents  are  examples  of 
man's  culture  and  creativity  and  the  di- 
versity of  the  planet.  As  more  )f  the  nat- 
ural world  is  destroyed,  as  civilizations 
change,  and  as  habitable  spacel  decreases, 
museimis  have  increasing  resp  jnsibllities 
for  preserving  the  material  documenta- 
tion of  our  history.  As  the  Nation  grows 
and  changes,  the  Smithsonian  will  con- 
tinue to  expand. 

Even  though  acquisitions  are  rigidly 
screened,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  na- 
tional collections  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades has  averaged  about  1  mill  on  objects 
and  specimens  per  year.  Tlie  Smith- 
sonian has  a  responsibility  to  accept, 
subject  to  rigid  standards  ol  selection, 
valuable  collections  offered  to  ;he  United 
States.  This  selective  growth  of  collec- 
tions is  an  essential  part  of  tie  Smith- 
sonian's mission  to  increase  and  diffuse 
knowledge. 

The   Subcommittee   on   Lil  (rary   and 
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Memorials  attests  to  the  growth  of  the 
Smithsonian's  collections.  Today,  these 
collections  overflow  into  corridors  and 
stairwells  of  the  Natural  History  Build- 
ing. Curators  and  visiting  scientists  work 
in  cramped  areas  surrounded  by  collec- 
tions: 40,000  square  feet  of  space 
designed  for  exhibits  are  closed  to 
the  public  and  occupied  by  the  collec- 
tions. These  crowded  collections  are  less 
accessible  than  they  should  be  for  efQ- 
cient  use  and  study.  At  a  time  when  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  the  proliferation  of  impact  studies 
have  increased  the  research  demands  on 
the  collections,  it  Is  increasingly  urgent 
that  we  improve  their  accessibility.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  that  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  needs  an  addi- 
tional 310,000  net  assignable  square  feet 
of  space  outside  its  facility  on  the  Mall 
to  remedy  the  overcrowding  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  growth  of  the  collections 
until  the  mid-1980's.  This  is  the  require- 
ment for  but  one  of  the  Smithsonian's 
museums. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  possible  to 
build  new  museum  buildings  on  the  Mall 
and  to  construct  additions  to  existing 
buildings.  However,  no  land  remains  on 
which  to  build  further  additions  to  the 
buildings.  Another  approach  is  required 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Library  and 
Memorials  believes  that  the  development 
of  a  museimi  support  facility  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  Mall  will 
provide  the  best  long-range  solution  of 
the  museum  space  problem. 

The  institution's  experience  over  the 
last  20  years  in  developing  and  operating 
a  depository  and  shop  facility  at  Silver 
Hill,  Md.,  to  supplement  some  Mall  activ- 
ities, has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
concentrating  future  support  facilities  in 
the  same  area.  The  present  facility  at 
Silver  Hill  has  been  developed  with  one- 
story,  prefabricated  metal  buildings  for 
the  preservation  and  study  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum's  collec- 
tions, and  these  activities  will  continue 
there. 

The  proposed  location  In  Silver  Hill  is 
adjacent  to  the  existing  one,  and  is  only 
e^z  miles  from  the  Mall.  It  can  be 
reached  by  car  in  15  to  20  minutes.  The 
existing  and  new  buildings  could  be  ad- 
ministered as  one,  sharing  a  niunber  of 
operational  services  such  as  security, 
maintenance,  and  transportation. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $37,638.- 
000 — prices  as  of  February  28,  1975 — to 
meet  the  Smithsonian's  immediate  re- 
quirement of  528,000  net  assignable  or 
776,000  gross  square  feet  of  building 
space. 

The  total  estimated  design  and  review 
costs,  which  are  included  in  the  larger 
figure,  and  for  which  H.R.  5328  provides 
the  authorization,  is  $1,575,000.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian,  in  testimony 
on  this  bill  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Library  and  Memorials,  has  stated  his 
anticipation  that  no  funds  for  this  au- 
thorization would  be  requested  until  the 
spending  moratorium  established  by  the 
President  has  been  lifted. 

Development  of  the  museum  support 
facility  concept  has  been  undertaken  pri- 
marily by  the  Smithsonian  staff,  with 


the  assistance  of  outside  sources.  In  fiscal 
year  1967  $22,700  was  appropriated  for  a 
feasibility  study  that  considered  the 
project  in  the  context  of  storage  only. 
Internal  analysis  subsequently  advanced 
the  current  concept,  and  in  fiscal  year 
1974  $35,000  was  expended  for  site 
studies.  In  fiscal  year  1975  an  appro- 
priation of  $75,000  for  preliminary  fa- 
cility planning  was  received.  The  prepa- 
ration of  plans,  which  this  bill  author- 
izes, will  address  the  first  of  a  four-phase 
support  facility  development  which 
would  ultimately  provide  a  total  of  1,- 
852,000  gross  square  feet,  which  is  the 
projected  long-term  need  of  the  Smith- 
sonian for  support  space  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  included  the  Smithsonian's  needs  for 
additional  support  space  in  the  master 
plan  concept  for  the  development  of  the 
Suitland  Federal  Center,  which  includes 
the  Silver  Hill  area.  Additionally,  all 
boards  and  commissions  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  this  area 
have  reviewed  the  GSA's  master  plan. 
The  Prince  Georges  County  Planning 
Board,  the  Maryland  National  Capitol 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  Planning  Commission,  auid 
the  GSA  have  endorsed  the  Smith- 
sonian's proposal. 

This  proposal  was  initially  introduced 
during  the  91st  Congress  and  passed  by 
the  Senate.  It  was  again  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  93d  Congress.  The  last  5 
years  have  increased  rather  than  miti- 
gated the  dimensions  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's needs  and  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  the  Committee  cm 
House  Administration  in  supporting  this 
authorization  for  the  long-term  solution 
to  the  Smithsonian's  urgent  need  and  to 
allow  the  Institution  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  development,  con- 
servation, and  employment  of  the  na- 
tional collections. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  whether  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee is  aware  of  the  desire  by  various 
organizations  spread  throughout  the 
country  for  establishing  satellite  Smith- 
sonian Institution  facilities  in  various 
areas  of  the  country?  In  other  words,  to 
decentralize  this  facility?  Has  the  com- 
mittee approached  that  subject  at  all? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  committee  has  not  re- 
viewed that  specific  proposal  but,  as  a 
general  proposition,  the  committee  Is 
aware  that  there  is  some  interest  in  es- 
tablishing Smithsonian  facilities  in  areas 
outside  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  add  that  it  would  be 
my  opinion  that  if  we  are  being  asked  at 
this  time  for  a  major  investment  for  al- 
ternative facilities  that  this  might  well 
be  a  good  time  to  evaluate  such  a  pro- 
posal of  taking  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's facilities  and  spreading  them  out 
throughout  the  country  so  as  to  make 
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them  available  to  all  geographical  sec- 
tors and  locations  of  our  Nation. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  it  is  late  to 
approach  this  subject  on  this  particular 
bill  but  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  if  there  is  any  way  during  this 
preliminary  study  that  such  an  evalua- 
tion could  be  made  of  that  proposal? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  think  there  is  merit  in  what  the  gentle- 
man suggests.  This  legislation,  however, 
addresses  itself  to  support  facilities  for 
the  existing  plant  on  the  Mall.  This  leg- 
islation would  authorize  the  planning  of 
a  facility  which  would  provide  a  support 
capability  for  the  Smithsonian's  facilities 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  says,  but  I  also 
understand  that  the  justification  for  this 
faculty  is  in  part  the  fact  that  the  room 
for  the  display  of  these  articles  is  in- 
sufficient, and  they  are  increasing  to  such 
a  number  that  they  are  encroaching  on 
the  existing  facilities  which  have  been 
used  to  prepare  for  display  purposes. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  up  at  this  time 
is  that  I  would  hate  to  see  a  decision 
made  to  go  ahead  with  such  supporting 
facilities  that  would  preclude  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spreading  these  facilities  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  across  the  coun- 
try. If  such  a  major  investment  at  this 
time  to  provide  additional  space  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  metropol- 
itan area  would  preclude  such  a  con- 
sideration, then  I  would  have  to  oppose 
this. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  understand  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
making  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
thrust  of  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

However,  the  problem  we  have  right 
now  is  that  the  conditions  which  exist  on 
the  Mall  are  not  conducive  to  either  ade- 
quately displaying  the  collections,  or 
pennitting  a  study  of  these  collections  by 
scholars.  Because  the  collections  overflow 
into  pubUc  areas,  the  scholars  cannot 
have  access  to  them,  and  that  space  is  not 
available  for  the  public,  either.  So  we 
have  a  two-pronged  situation  that  this 
legislation  addresses  itself  to.  The  addi- 
tional question  of  sateUite  institutions  or 
Installations  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  certainly  the  subcommit- 
tee would  entertain  any  legislative  sug- 
gestions which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Myers)  ,  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber may  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  have  no  fiu-ther  requests 
for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore)  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

During  committee  consideration  of  this 
biU  and  subcommittee  consideration  of 
this  bill,  there  was  no  minority  objection 
raised  before  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee.  There  has  been  none  raised 
thus  far,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  additional 
requests  for  time;  therefore  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  6328 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  author- 
ized to  prepare  plans  for  museum  support 
facilities  for  the  care,  curatlon,  conservation, 
deposit,  preparation,  and  study  of  the  na- 
tional coUectlons  of  scientific,  historic,  and 
artistic  objects,  specimens,  and  artifacts;  for 
the  related  documentation  of  such  collections 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and  for  the 
training  of  museum  conservators. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  4, 
Immediately  following  the  word  "facilities" 
insert  the  words  "to  be  used". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
(>>mmlttee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  5. 
immediately  preceding  the  word  "the"  Insert 
"(1)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  7, 
strllce  the  word  "for"  and  insert  In  lieu 
'thereof    "(2)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  9, 
strike  the  word  "for"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "(3)". 

The  committee  amndment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  museimi  support  facilities  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1  shall  be  located  on 
federaUy  owned  land  within  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington,  Ettstrlct  of  Columbia. 
Any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
land  under  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  for  such  purposes  without 
reimbursement. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  5328  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  plan  museum  sup- 
port f  acihties,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 602,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  septtrate  vote  demanded  on  any 


amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (S.  907)  to  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan  museum 
support  facilities,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  907 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  author- 
ized to  prepare  plans  for  museum  support 
facilities  for  the  care,  curatlon,  conservation, 
deposit,  preparation,  and  study  of  the  na- 
tional collections  of  scientific,  historic,  and 
artistic  objects,  specimens,  and  artifacts: 
for  the  related  documentation  of  such  col- 
lections of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
for  the  training  of  museum  conservators. 

Sec.  2.  The  museum  support  faculties  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1  shall  be  located  on  fed- 
erally owned  land  within  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
land  under  its  Jurisdiction  to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  for  such  purptoses  without 
amendment. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  bo 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  pxirposes  of  this  Act. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    NEDZI 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Nedzi  moves  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  S.  907  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H3. 
5328,  as  passed  by  the  House,  as  follows: 

The  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion are  authorized  to  prepare  plans  for 
museum  support  facilities  to  be  used  for  (1) 
the  care,  curatlon,  conservation,  deposit, 
preparation,  and  study  of  the  national  col- 
lections of  scientific,  historic,  and  artistic 
objects,  specimens,  and  artifacts;  (2)  the 
related  documentation  of  such  collections 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and  (3)  tha 
training  of  museum  conservators. 

Sec  2.  The  museum  support  faculties 
referred  to  in  section  1  shall  be  located  on 
federally  owned  land  wlthm  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  land  under  its  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  such  purposes 
without  reimbursement. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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A  similar  House  bill  'H.R 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DITERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  ACT  OF 
1970 


the 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  House  resolve  itself  intt 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House 
of  the  Union  for  the  consider|ition 
bill  (H.R.  4415)  to  amend 
emmental  Personnel  Act  of 
vide  more  effective  means 
personnel  administration  in 
local  governments;    to  correct 
inequities   in   the   law;    and 
coverage  under  the  law  to  the 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlpman  from 
Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

Accordingly  the  House 
into  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
eration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4411 
Kazen  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tnie  o1 

By  unanimous  consent,  the 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under 
gentleman   from   Missouri 
will  be  recognized  for  30 
the    gentleman    from 
RoussELOT)    will  be 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clat)  . 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
self  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  is  a 
Federal    program    for 
strengthening  State  and  locajl 
administration.    It   fociises 
basic  areas  in  the  public 
tor:   the  interchange  of 
and  local  employees;  training 
and  personnel  management 

The  4  years  since 
have  revealed  some  areas  in 
law  could  be  improved.  H.R. 
ported  fills  gaps  in  program 
corrects  inequities  in  the 
latlon. 

The  bill  makes  the 
in  existing  law : 

First.  Continues  the 
grant  program  costs  at  75 
3    additional   fiscal   years, 
ber  1,  1978. 

Second.  Authorizes 
State  and  local  governments 
75  percent  of  the  salary  of 
Government  service 
tablishes  an  obligated 
ment  for  these  fellowships. 

Third.  Modifies  the  IPA's 
gram  by  adding  provisions 
flexibility,  fairness,  and  equity 

Fourth.  Includes  the  US 
in  the  formula  grant 
IPA,  and  provides  full 
IPA  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Islands. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  public 
ions  to  apply  directly  to  the 
ice  Commission  for  grants 
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5328)  was  ofBcers  and  employees  of  employee  or- 
ganizations and  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  labor  management 
relations. 

Sixth.  Reqwres  States  and  localities  to 
notify  employee  organizations,  upon  re- 
quest of  IPA  programs  or  projects  which 
relate  to  the  formulation  of  policies  and 
procedures  affecting  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  to  provide  such  organiza- 
tions access  to  srmimaries  of  such  pro- 
grams or  projects. 

Seventh.  Requires  bietmial  evaluations 
of  the  grant  and  mobility  programs  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Eighth.  Authorizes  armiial  appropria- 
tions of  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
$12,000,000  for  the  3-month  transitional 
period  from  July  1,  1976,  to  September  30, 
1976,  and  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employee  Political  Rights  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Programs  conducted  2  days 
of  public  hearings  on  this  bill  and  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  employee  organiza- 
tions, and  public  interest  groups.  In  ad- 
dition, there  was  extensive  consultation 
with  interested  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. 

There  was  widespread  agreement  on 
the  effectiveness  and  the  need  for  the 
continuance  of  this  program.  Witnesses 
were  unanimous  in  their  concern  that 
States  and  localities  would  be  unable  to 
continue  their  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram should  they  be  forced  to  bear  an 
increased  financial  burden. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3  and  by 
the  full  ccHnmittee  by  a  voice  vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tWs 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  are  too  many  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  objected  to  continuing 
this  program  as  It  was.  In  other  words, 
if  the  legislation  remained  at  the  $20 
million  authorization-level  year,  or  en- 
couraged an  appropriate  intergovern- 
mental relation  between  the  Federal 
Government,  State  and  city  govern- 
ments, that  would  be  acceptable;  but  as 
we  go  into  the  hearings  many  of  us  gen- 
erated some  very  substantial  doubts 
about  the  necessity  of.  No.  1,  increasing 
the  authorization  to  $40  or  $50  million 
a  year  and  second,  not  sticking  by  the 
formula  that  was  originally  proposed  in 
this  House  of  having  the  f  imding  of  this 
activity  shared  on  an  equal  basis  with 
local  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  be  review  some  of 
the  reasons  why  several  committee  mem- 
bers have  serious  reservations  about  this 
act  as  it  is  now  before  the  House: 

The  legislation.  H.R.  4415,  as  amended, 
is  unacceptable  in  its  present  form  and 
should  be  substantially  amended  or  de- 
feated. 

administration's  proposal 
On  February  28.  1975,  the  administra- 
tion sent  to  the  Congress  its  legislative 
recommendations  for  amendments  to  the 
Intergoverrunental  Personnel  Act.  With 
the  exception  of  extending  the  cost  ratio 
entoloyee  un-    of  the  grant  program  of  75-25  percent 
Civil  Serv-    for  an  swldltional  3  years,  the  amend- 
training    ments  were  noncontroversial. 
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However,  after  only  2  days  of  public 
hearings  and  a  caucus  of  the  Democrats 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Political  Rights 
and  Intergovernmental  Programs,  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  a  number  of  addi- 
tional amendments  which  substantially 
changed  the  concept  of  the  IPA. 

congressional  INI  en  r 
In  enacting  the  IPA,  Public  Law  9i_ 
648,  the  Congress  determined  that  there 
was  a  need  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  the  resources  by  which  they 
could  more  effectively  deal  with  man- 
agement problems.  The  act  provides  for 
direct  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, mobility  assignments  of  person- 
nel between  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments,  and  a  fellowship  program.  All 
programs,  without  exception,  were  de- 
signed to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments develop  management  competence. 
The  IPA  is  almost  the  only  source  of 
such  specialized  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Even  the  act's  pro- 
visions for  grants  to  organizations  other 
than  State  and  local  governments  are 
carefully  prescribed  to  insure  that  such 
training  grants  are  made  for  and  only 
on  request  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

FEDERAL    GRANTS   TO    UNIONS 

The  subcommittee  changed  this  con- 
cept by  accepting  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Federation  of 
State  &  County  Employees  which  permits 
employee  labor  unions  to  apply  directly 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
grants  under  the  IPA.  Therefore,  for  the 
first  time  Federal  moneys  could  be  used 
to  finance  training  for  labor  unions. 

The  amendment  would  equate  labor 
organizations  which  have  no  govern- 
mental responsibilities  with  State  and 
local  governments  for  which  the  act  was 
specifically  designed. 

To  establish  broad  congressional  pol- 
icy after  but  a  few  days  of  hearings,  and 
a  Democrat  caucus,  is  a  questionable 
legislative  practice. 

Should  the  Congress  be  disposed  to 
open  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  private  labor 
imlons,  then  closer  scrutiny  must  be 
given  the  issue  by  the  committees  of 
Congress  charged  with  jurisdiction  of 
labor  matters. 

The  IPA  is  not  the  vehicle  for  such  an 
important  policy  decision,  and  oiu-  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  is 
not  the  proper  body  to  make  such  a  de- 
termination. 

This  amendment  on  grants  to  unions 
directly  contravenes  the  purpose  of  the 
act  and  would  result  in  the  involvement 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  sensi- 
tive area  of  local  labor  disputes. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  error  if  Congress 
were  to  change  the  intent  of  the  EPA 
without  an  in-depth  analysis  by  a  panel 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  labor  problems. 

If  this  amendment  prevails,  the  Con- 
gress should  be  prepared  to  accept  simi- 
lar language  to  a  host  of  other  grant  pro- 
grams coming  to  the  floor  in  the  94th 
Congress  and  in  the  future. 

EQI7AL    COST    SHA&ING 

In  1970,  Chairman  Robert  E.  Hampton 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  testified 
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before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  support  of  legislation  es- 
tabUshing  the  IPA.  He  clearly  spelled  out 
the  Commission's  philosophy  on  the 
grant  sharing  ratio.  He  said: 

We  understand  the  arguments  for  a  75-per- 
cent Federal  and  25-percent  State  or  local 
matching  ratio  as  provided  In  H.R.  5546. 
However,  we  feel  that  on  an  "over  the  years" 
basis,  a  50-50  ratio  would  be  more  desirable. 

We  share  that  philosophy  and  find  no 
reason  to  depart  from  it,  even  though  the 
Commission  this  year  testified  hi  favor 
of  extending  the  75-25  cost  sharing  ratio. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  75-25  cost  sharing  ratio  through 
October  1,  1978.  Under  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  the  Federal  share  will 
decrease  to  50  percent  on  July  1.  1975. 

We  are  opposed  to  continuing  the  Fed- 
eral share  at  75  percent  for  another  3 
years.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  con- 
tends that  State  and  local  governments 
cannot  afford  to  provide  50  percent  of  the 
funding  for  IPA.  The  point  simply  stated 
is  the  Federal  Grovemment  faces  an  $86 
billion  deficit  in  1976  and  is  certainly  not 
in  a  better  position  than  the  States  to 
provide  the  funding. 

If  the  States  are  forced  to  provide  50 
percent  funding,  they  would  take  a  closer 
look  at  some  of  the  programs  that  are 
currently  being  funded.  This  will  force 
the  States  to  make  some  tough  decisions 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  programs.  This 
approach  was  contemplated  when  the 
legislation  was  originally  enacted.  It  was 
the  intention  at  that  time,  that  the  75-25 
grant  funding  ratio  would  give  the  IPA 
a  "temporary  stimulus"  which  would 
allow  the  program  to  be  implemented 
throughout  the  States.  This  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  argument  was  also  made  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  1970  that 
the  initial  3 -year  period  would  allow  the 
State  and  local  govenmients  a  breath- 
ing spell  to  produce  additional  revenues 
In  order  to  meet  the  50-percent  require- 
ment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  once  the 
Congress  sets  a  matching  formula  with 
the  Federal  Government  providing  the 
larger  share  of  funding,  the  sliding  ratio 
of  funding  never  does  slide.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  States  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  for  the  IPA  and  the 
Congress  to  stand  firmly  behind  the 
original  intent  of  the  legislation. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR   APPROPRIATIONS 

Under  existing  law,  appropriations  for 
the  IPA  are  permanently  authorized,  so 
that  appropriations  requests  are  at  the 
discretion  of  the  administration.  For 
fiscal  year  1976,  this  request  is  $20  mU- 
lictti,  $15  million  of  which  is  for  grants. 

The  proposed  increases  of  $40  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  $12  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  transition  to  October  1976, 
and  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1977  are 
unacceptable  and  inconsistent  with  the 
administration's  moratorium  on  new 
spending  initiatives. 

In  addition,  these  increases  are  pre- 
mature because  of  the  prospective  evalu- 
ation of  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act,  of  which  $300,000  is  earmarked  In 
the  President's  budget. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  expects  to 


conduct  its  own  in-depth  investigation 
with  technical  assistance  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Persoimel  Act  programs 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  GAO  is  also  mandated  by  this 
legislation  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
evaluatictti  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams under  the  IPA  by  July  1,  1977. 

Until  such  time  as  these  reviews  are 
completed  on  the  merit  and  efficiency  of 
programs  financed  imder  the  IPA,  no 
additional  moneys  should  be  authorized. 

Unless  the  above-mentioned  provisions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  GAO  report, 
are  stlcken  from  the  bill,  this  legislation 
should  be  defeated.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  a  costly  mistake. 

Several  committee  members  intend  to 
offer  amendments,  when  we  get  to  the 
amendment  stage,  to  try  to  strike  some 
of  these  deficient  sections  from  the  bill. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  when 
conamittee  members  asked  for  concrete 
proof  of  what  this  agency  had  contrib- 
uted or  what  productive  results  could 
be  shown,  although  some  of  the  examples 
were  submitted  in  writing  later,  there 
was  not  much  in  the  way  of  convincing 
evidence  that  these  Federal  services  are 
in  very  much  demand. 

So,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
present  when  some  of  these  amendments 
that  we  feel  will  be  corrective  wUl  be  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Spellman). 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
4415  consists  of  a  series  of  amendments 
to  one  of  the  more  significant  pieces  of 
intergovernmental  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  recent  years — the  Inter- 
governmental Persormel  Act  of  1970. 

IPA  was  enacted  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  both  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  help  them  help 
themselves  develop  strong  systems  of 
personnel  management — a  task  at  which 
IPA  has  been  immenently  successful. 

The  financial  assistance  provided  by 
IPA  grants  has  not  been  Federal  doles, 
but  Federal  seed  moneys  designed  to 
provide  incentives  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  explore  avenues  which 
could  not  have  been  pursued  otherwise 
for  lack  of  fimds.  Many  pilot  IPA  proj- 
ects have  been  of  such  demonstrated 
benefit  that  they  have  been  adopted  by 
sponsoring  local  govenunents  and  have 
earned  permanent  places  in  municipal 
budgets. 

In  Denver,  IPA  funds  were  used  to 
validate  the  job  relatedness  of  class  spe- 
cifications for  employees  of  the  city  and 
county:  In  Montana  funds  were  used  to 
produce  workshops  on  collective  bargain- 
ing for  State  and  local  employees,  and 
in  New  Jersey  funds  were  used  to  develop 
model  personnel  systems.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  uses  to  which  IPA  funds  have 
been  applied;  there  are  scores  of  others. 
I  personally  am  fully  aware  of  a  good 
many  of  the  programs  that  IPA  funds 
have  been  used  for. 

One  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments before  us  hi  H.R.  4415  extends 
the  75  percent  Federal  match  for  IPA 
funded   projects   for   an   additional   3 


years.  Under  the  provisions  of  IPA 
enacted  in  1971,  an  original  75  percent 
Federal  match  reverted  to  a  50  percent 
Federal  match  as  of  July  1  of  this  year. 
When  the  act  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1971  it  was  thought  that  after 
3  years  of  75  percent  Federal  matches, 
enough  momentum  would  have  been 
created  to  sustain  and  even  strengthen 
the  IPA  program,  and  that  a  50  percent 
Federal  match  thereafter  would  be  suffi- 
cient. And  indeed,  that  might  have  been 
the  case  had  not  events  overshadowed 
the  initial  wisdom  of  the  Congress. 

But  the  Congress  was  not  able,  in  1971, 
to  forsee  the  economic  recession  which 
has  since  brought  many  State  and  local 
governments  to  the  brink  of  financial 
crisis.  As  a  result  of  this  crisis,  many 
worthwhile  and  successful  IPA  pilot  pro- 
grams which,  all  things  being  equal, 
ought  to  be  strong  and  self-sustainuig, 
are  in  jeopardy  of  being  discontinued. 
Local  and  State  governments  unable  to 
accept  the  additional  burden  imposed  by 
a  January  1,  1975,  reduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral match  to  50  percent  have  already 
begun  to  cancel  much  needed  IPA  pro- 
grams. The  letters  come  in  daily. 

This  is  saddening.  Here  we  have  a  pro- 
gram that  not  only  works,  but  works  as 
it  was  intended:  with  a  minimum  of  red 
tape,  with  minimal  Federal  involvement, 
and  with  maximum  local  decisionmaking 
and  initiative.  It  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  to  be  emaciated  by  economic  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  the 
Congress  that  so  widely  passed  this  im- 
portant legislation  3  years  ago. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  all  the  com- 
mittee-recommended amendments  that 
are  contamed  in  H.R.  4415,  but  to  give 
special  consideration  to  that  provision 
which  extends  the  75  percent  Federal 
match  for  IPA  fimded  programs  for  an 
additional  3  years. 

Other  important  amendments  in  H.R. 
4415  modify  the  mobility  regulations, 
making  them  more  equitable;  put  ceil- 
ings on  the  salaries  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  pay  non-Federal  employees  on 
temporary  assignment  to  the  Federal 
Government;  extend  the  provisions  of 
IPA  to  the  Trust  Territories  and  to  other 
U.S.  possessions;  and  make  public  em- 
ployee organizations  eligible  for  training 
grants  administered  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Each  of  these  amendments  improves 
the  effectiveness  of  IPA.  I  urge  that  the 
House  approve  H.R.  4415  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today,  amendments  designed  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Persoimel  Act.  The  IPA, 
which  was  enacted  in  1971,  has  a  proven 
record  of  helping  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments improve  their  persormel  ad- 
ministration procedures. 

Since  the  enactment  of  IPA,  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  now  we  have  the  chance 
to  Insure  that  it  continues  to  reflect  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

In  this  regard,  an  amendment  included 
in  H.R.  4415,  which  extends  the  right  for 
public  employee  organizations  to  apply 
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directly  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  funds  is  particularly  Imj  ortant 

IPA,  as  originally  passed.  <  oes  not  pre- 
clude the  participation  of  public  em 
ployee  training  programs,   but  expert 
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ence  has  shown  that  progran  is  sponsored 
by  local  governments  have  jiad  a  man- 
agement slant,  which  has  tended  to  di- 
minish the  Interest  of  potential  labor 
participants.  I 

There  is  nothing  Improper  with  this 
practice,  but  if  we  want  to  Improve  the 
negotiation  process  betweert  labor  and 
management,  reduce  mlsunirstandlngs, 
and  insure  that  both  parties  In  the  nego- 
tiations have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  process  of  labor-managfcment  rela- 
tions, then  we  must  recognfee  the  need 
to  educate  both  labor  and  ma  lagement. 

I  believe  this  amendment  s  needed  to 
clarify  the  Intent  of  the  oriirlnal  act  to 
insure  that  both  labor  and  r  lanagement 
are  guaranteed  the  oppoi^tunity  for 
training  under  this  act. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  ciiairman  . 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentfeman  from 
New  York  ^Mr.  Giljian)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chalrmjan.  the  ob 
Jectlves  of  the  Intergovemn  lental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970  are  soimc  In  seeking 
to  provide  more  effective  m(ans  of  im- 
proving personnel  administration  In 
State  and  local  govemmentji.  However, 
the  admendments  to  this  ac ;  H.R.  4415 
as  amended,  are  unacceptatle  in  their 
present  form.  The  bill  requir  ?s  substan 
tlal  amendment. 

Under  existing  law.  approp  iatlons  for 
the  Intergovernmental  Persor  nel  Act  are 
permanentaly  authorized,  so  i  hat  appro- 
priations requests  are  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  conformance  with 

overall  Federal  budget.  For  fiscal  ,, 

1976.  the  IPA  request  Is  $20  inUllon.  $15 
million  of  which  is  for  grants. 

The  committee  changed  thii ;  procedure 
by  specifically  authorizing 
tlons  of  $40  million  for  fiscal 
$12  million  for  the  fiscal  yeai  transition 
to  October  1976,  which  is  n(  arlv  three 
times  the  amount  requested  jy  the  ad- 
ministration, and  $50  millior  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

This  precipitous  action  by  tlie  subcom- 
mittee majority,  which  adopted  this 
amendment,  is  highly  questionable.  The 
hearings  produced  no  evidence  that  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  needs 
to  be  expanded.  In  fact,  the  plvll  Serv- 
ice Commission  testified  that: 
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The  IPA  program  has  now 
for  4  years  and  we  believe  It  w^uld 
alrable  to  evaluate  Its  Impact 
ness.  Accordingly,  we  are  underiaklng 
funds  provided  In  our  fiscal  year 
et,  an  evaluation  of  all  aspects 
gram  Including  a  review  of 
requirements. 


In  other  words,  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  has  not  yet  been  underijaken.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  no  factual  bbsls  for  an 
Increase  In  the  program's  appropriation. 

It  seem  only  logical  thereforte  that  be- 
fore the  Congress  puts  more  money  Into 
toe  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act,  It 
should  await  the  results  of  this  study 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  Expects  to 
conduct  its  own  in-depth  Investigation 


In  effect 
be  de- 
effectlve- 
wlth 
1976  budg- 
3f  the  pro- 
fund 


mat  :blng 


With  technical  assistance  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimtlng  Office  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  Act  programs 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  also 
maintained  by  this  legislation  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  under  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  by 
July  1,  1977. 

Until  such  time  as  these  reviews  are 
completed  on  the  merit  and  efficiency  of 
programs  financed  under  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  Act,  It  is  premature 
for  additional  money  to  be  authorized. 
If  these  proposed  studies  are  favorable, 
there  will  be  time  enough  In  the  future 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  to 
blindly  commit  the  money  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
consideration  of  this  measure  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  striking  the  section 
dealing  with  the  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  under  section  4.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  my  amendment 
will  not  affect  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $20  million  for  funding  the  IPA 
program  for  fiscal  year  1976.  But  it  does 
strike  the  committee's  $32  million  in- 
crease in  appropriation  levels  over  and 
above  the  President's  request  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  removes  the  $50  million 
figure  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were 
asked  to  review  the  history  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  think  the  first  thing  I  would 
point  out  Is  that  it  has  been  remarkably 
bipartisan  and  nonpartisan  legislation. 
I  am  frankly  somewhat  disturbed  that 
we  would  see  here  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  program  that  we  have  seen  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  philosophy  be- 
hind this  law  has  been  grasped  by  the 
Members.  I  do  not  think  the  law  should 
be  condemned  just  because  it  came  out 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  I  believe  we 
should  understand  that  many  good 
things  could  have  come  out  of  that 
administration. 

This  is  the  concept  of  new  Federalism. 
This  is  the  concept  where  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  government 
can  work  together  and  can  exchange 
personnel  so  that  they  know  what  one 
another  Is  doing. 

I  think  there  was  great  excitement 
about  the  idea  as  It  was  proposed  as  a 
part  of  the  total  new  Federalism  idea 
wheje  one  has  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately.  I  think  what  we 
had  Is  a  great  deal  of  publicity  about  the 
program  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  taken 
for  the  program  and  then  a  failure  to 
fund  for  the  program,  saying,  "We  are 
for  the  program,  but  we  are  not  for 
spending  any  money  to  implement  the 
program." 

This  is  what  we  have  done  for  the  last 
2  years.  We  have  had  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram, supposedly  to  implement  an  ex- 
change of  personnel  between  the  Fed- 


eral Government  and  the  local  govern, 
ments,  and  we  have  funded  It  with  $15 
million  of  grants  nationwide. 

One  does  not  have  to  do  much  arith- 
metic to  figiu-e  out  that  a  program 
funded  like  that  Is  not  going  to  have 
much  effect  anywhere.  I  think  it  has 
been  remarkable  that  the  number  of 
local  governments  that  have  participated 
have  had  the  success  that  they  have  had. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
predate  the  gentleman's  yielding. ' 

I  think  that  the  concern  that  many 
of  us  have  Is  not  that  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity does  not  have  some  value,  but  if 
the  IPA  was  so  beneficial  to  State  and 
local  governments,  which  some  of  them 
say  it  is,  then  we  should  move  to  the 
original  concept  of  50-50  funding.  If  the 
IPA  is  productive,  as  the  gentleman 
claims,  then  why  should  we  not  go  to 
what  was  originally  intended  by  the 
House,  a  50-50  funding  concept,  where 
the  State  and  the  city  government  would 
fund  at  least  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RotTssELOT)  for  his  remarks. 
I  almost  feel  as  though  he  is  pressing 
the  next  point  that  I  was  going  to  raise 
here:  If,  In  fact,  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  program.  If,  in  fact,  we  are  go- 
ing to  become  serious  about  implement- 
ing the  program,  and  if.  In  fact,  we  put 
in  the  necessary  funding  so  that  we  do 
have  an  operational  program,  not  just 
urging  it.  but  implementing  it.  then  all 
of  the  local  governments  will  be  able 
to  improve  their  conditions  before  they 
come  back  here  to  a  big  Federal  agency. 
However,  should  we  economize  now  by 
moving  to  a  50-50  proposition  instead 
of  tc  a  75-percent  proposition?  Is  this 
the  time  to  do  this? 

Economy  is  a  great  thing.  There  is 
nothing  like  cutting  the  Federal  budget 
here  and  there,  but  all  we  are  doing  by 
moving  from  a  75-percent  to  a  50-percent 
proposition  is  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  economize  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  shift  a  greater  part  of  the  burden 
to  the  local  government. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  An  equal  share  is 
all  that  we  are  asking.  Many  cities  are  In 
better  shape  financially  than  the  Federal 
Government.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
many  cities  and  State  governments  have 
surpluses  and  reserves,  whereas  we  are 
apt  to  be  in  deficit  to  the  tune  of  $90 
billion  this  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
administration's  latest  estimate  of  Its 
deficit  is,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  all  the 
local  governments  are  in  as  great  finan- 
cial shape  as  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  seems  to  think 
they  are. 

Many  of  them  in  my  area  are  not,  and 
many  on  the  east  coast  are  not. 
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In  any  event,  I  think  the  idea  of  econ- 
omizing by  shifting  a  greater  part  of  the 
burden  to  the  local  government  Is  wrong. 
It  is  a  bad  time  to  do  it.  There  is  not  any 
question  that  the  local  governments 
basically  have  to  be  funded  by  and  rely 
almost  entirely  on  property  taxes  for 
their  revenue.  This  Is  the  worst  time  to 
shift  the  tax  burden  to  the  single-family 
property  owner  in  these  localities.  Many 
of  the  people  are  on  fixed  Incomes.  If,  In 
fact,  we  move  to  shift  the  tax  burden 
from  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  the  in- 
dividual property  owners  at  the  local 
government  level,  we  will  be  doing  them  a 
great  disservice. 

I  think  the  idea  is  that  only  the  local 
governments  benefit  from  this  program 
and  that  Is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  that  a  Federal 
ofiBcial  is  a  much  better  Federal  official 
when  he  learns  of  some  of  the  problems 
the  local  goverrunents  face  and  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  they  encounter  in 
moving  up  close  to  those  problems.  Also 
I  think  we  would  do  a  much  better  job 
here  in  Washington  if  more  of  our  Fed- 
eral officials  had  more  experience  in  the 
problems  facing  the  local  governments. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  4415,  as  amended,  is  another  Fed- 
eral Government  spending  program 
which  we  cannot  afford. 

During  the  2  days  of  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  I  repeatedly  asked  witnesses 
to  provide  me  with  some  hard  evidence 
on  how  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  has  resulted  in  cost  savings  to  State 
and  local  governments.  One  particular 
example  cited  was  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco saving  $1.2  million  as  a  result  of 
a  training  project  for  management 
analysts. 

After  further  questioning  on  how  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  reduced  its  budget, 
I  was  told: 

I  would  doubt  I  can  show  you  that  they 
have  reduced  the  budget  l:i  the  hospital  by 
•1.2  million  .  .  .  but  It  would  have  cost  them 
11.2  minion  more  if  they  hadn't  done  this. 

I  could  find  no  savings  achieved 
through  this  Intergovernmental  Act. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  these  answers, 
and  I  question  the  need  to  continue  to 
Involve  the  Federal  Govenmient  In  a 
program  of  dubious  benefit. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  sev- 
eral amendments  which  will  be  offered 
to  this  measure,  and  which  will  help  to 
Improve  It. 

Amendments  will  be  offered  to  strike 
the  authorization  language  from  the  bill, 
to  strike  the  section  dealing  with  grants 
to  labor  unions,  and  to  strike  the  provi- 
sion extending  for  3  years  the  75-25  per- 
cent cost-sharing  ratio  for  grants  under 
the  IPA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  should  im- 
prove this  bill  with  these  amendments 
If  it  has  any  intention  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  economic  Issues  associated  with 
this  legislation. 
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The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must 
quit  talking  about  the  Federal  deficit. 
Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

We  have  too  much  Goverrmient  today. 
Let  us  move  forward  by  cutting  back  on 
this  duplicated  effort.  The  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  called  this 
"New  Federalism,"  but  I  prefer  the  old 
basic  Americanism  known  as  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  system  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  bringing  out  the  point  that 
many  people  who  testified  before  the 
Committee  found  it  very  difficult  to  come 
up  with  specific  examples  of  where  this 
program  had  really  saved  money  or  been 
considered  a  cost-cutting  operation  in 
any  city  or  State. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  right.  In 
fact.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  example 
of  definite  facts  where  there  were  really 
any  cost  savings  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  might  say  that 
there  were  some  letters  that  were  sent  to 
the  committee  where  some  claims  were 
made  that  there  were  such  savings.  But 
I  also  notice  that  many  of  these  claims 
came  in  from  New  York  City  where  they 
spent  a  lot  of  this  money  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  because  that  is  probably  an 
almost  Impossible  task  to  bail  that  city 
out  of  the  financial  dilenmia  in  which  it 
is  now  engulfed. 

My  point  is  this,  that  many  of  the 
cities  that  want  this  program  are  the 
very  ones  who  are  running  up  the  biggest 
deficits  throughout  this  country. 

In  response  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  who 
says  that  there  are  a  lot  of  cities  in  his 
district  that  need  this  program,  let  me 
say  that  many  cities  that  are  able  to  run 
theii*  own  affairs,  or  who  have  made  use 
of  this  program,  have  not  found  that  it 
contributes  that  much  to  their  improve- 
ment in  cost  savings  or  improvement  in 
techniques.  So  I  want  to  compliment  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  be- 
cause I  know  that  he  did  an  excellent  job 
of  bringing  this  out  in  the  committee 
hearings.  It  was  difficult  for  the  major 
advocates  of  this  program  to  prove  that 
this  program  had  really  contributed  that 
much  of  value. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  who 
sat  in  on  all  the  hearings  if  he  did  not  get 
the  same  impression  that  I  did  that  many 
agencies,  many  States,  many  groups  were 
using  this  plan  because  it  was  a  3-to-l 
matching  ratio,  and  they  felt  that  if  they 
put  up  $25,000.  they  would  get  $75,000? 
It  was  a  method  of  just  milking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  more  money. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  It  was  kind  of  an  extra 
free-lunch  program.  There  was  no  doubt 


of  the  fact,  too,  that  many  of  the  people 
in  this  program  said  that  they  found  it 
easy  to  "request  people  for  mobility  as- 
sigimients"  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  way  they  could  get  their 
"friends"  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
come  and  spend  some  time  In  the  local 
city  government,  or  county  or  State  gov- 
ernment, on  a  friendly  assignment.  In 
some  cases  the  Federal  Government  was 
handling  the  cost  of  these  mobility  as- 
signees on  a  100  percent  basis.  So  I  can 
see  why  many  of  these  cities  would  like 
that  program  when  they  get  "free  help." 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  To  go  back  to 
what  the  gentleman  said,  I  think  we  have 
brought  on  the  troubles  of  the  cities  and 
of  the  States  by  encouraging  them  to 
expand  their  activities.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  mentioned,  the  City  of 
New  York  would  do  better  to  take  care  of 
its  basic  fundamental  matters  that  con- 
cern the  city.  When  we  get  into  programs 
like  we  have  here  that  are  all  extraneous, 
all  urmeeded,  and  all  vague,  mostly  am- 
biguous programs,  we  are  putting  an  un- 
fair burden  on  the  cities  and  States  by 
encouraging  them  to  go  in  for  urmeeded 
spending  programs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  want  to  give  the  figure  for  New 
York  City  under  this  IPA  program— 
$859,386.  Obviously  all  of  these  assignees 
and  others  were  not  able  to  save  the  city 
of  New  York  from  its  present  plight.  So 
the  cost-saving  there  obviously  was  not 
too  sn*6fl,tf 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  am  amazed  at  this  re- 
versal po-sition.  I  understood  that  my 
colleague  supported  this  program.  I  now 
understand  that  the  gentleman  actually 
feels  that  this  is  just  another  boondoggle, 
extra  freelunch  program  and  completely 
rejects  the  new  federalism  that  I  under- 
stand my  colleagues  are  really  enthusias- 
tic about.  I  am  really  disturbed  to  find 
this  position  that  we  no  longer  believe  in 
this  custom  of  returning  local  govern- 
ment to  the  localities.  I  do  not  think  the 
quosticn  is  25-75  or  50-50.  I  think  the 
question  is  whether  this  program  can  be 
torpedoed. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  When  the 
gentleman  implies  that  we  have  done 
anybody  a  favor,  let  me  state  if  we  have 
any  more  generosity  like  we  have  had 
for  New  York  City,  the  whole  country 
will  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  the  gentleman's  statement  he  said 
nobody  has  pointed  out  where  any  of 
these  programs  saved  any  money.  We  re- 
quested from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  got  a  list  of  the  projects  where 
money  had  been  saved,  and  I  would  like 
to  cite  two  of  them.  In  Fresno  County, 
Calif.,  an  IPA-funded  occupational  safe- 
ty training  project  lowered  the  county 
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accident  rate,  thereby  saving  the  county 
over  $40,000  in  lost  employee  time. 

In  San  Francisco,  employees  trained 
to  analyze  city  operations  id(  ntified  im- 
proved work  procedures  whic  i  saved  the 
city  an  estimated  $1.2  millioi  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  If  I  could  an- 
swer the  gentleman,  the  Chali  man  of  our 
committee  and  an  authority  <  m  the  sub- 
ject, the  gentleman  knows  ihat  some- 
thing like  that  second  one,  iil.2  million 
on  work-saving  procedures,  i<  an  ambig- 
uous estimate  of  savings. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  gentl;man  yield 
further? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  ;  leld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  ger  tleman  for 
yielding. 

If  one  can  actually  docimiei  it  different 
kinds  of  procedures  that  were  being  used 
by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  that  would 
have  cost  $1.2  million  additior  al,  and  one 
imposes  other  procedures,  I  tl  link  that  is 
a  bona  fide  way  of  computirg  what  we 
are  saying. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  example 
the  gentleman  gave  was  Fresr  o,  Calif. 

Mr.  CLAY.  If  the  gentlemai  i  will  yield, 
one  was  Fresno,  and  one  was  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  >f  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expire  1. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  addition  il  minutes. 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  venture  to  say  if  we  would  theck  both 
Fresno  and  San  Francisco  w;  wUl  find 
year  by  year  the  budgets  of  x>th  those 
cities  have  gone  up  and  up  am  1  up.  How- 
ever they  validate  their  cost  allocation. 
It  still  will  not  show  this  intergovern- 
mental personnel  agency  pr<igram  im- 
proved those  costs.  The  only  iray  to  im- 
prove those  costs  Is  to  cut  tte  budgets, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  city  in  this 
country  has  cut  its  budget. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  f  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  Congiess  is  re- 
sponsible in  great  part  for  the  increase 
in  inflation  in  this  country,  ar  d  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  blame  the  citle  s  for  hav- 
ing their  budgets  increase  year  after 
year.  The  budget  of  this  Coigress  in- 
creases year  after  year. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  Agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  lio  percent. 
The  fault  of  inflation  in  Amemca  begins 
in  the  halls  of  Congress.  We  are  the  big 
spenders.  T 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  did  not  say  'that.  The 
gentleman  is  not  agreeing  with  me  on 
that.  I  say  the  responsibility^  lies  here 
because  we  refuse  to  do  soiiie  of  the 
things  that  need  to  be  done.  One  thing 
is  to  cut  the  interest  rate.  I  dofnot  think 
the  Federal  budget  is  the  mai^  cause  of 
inflation  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas,  what  would 
the  gentleman  say  Is  the  maiil  cause? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  would  say  if  tlie  Federal 
deficit  Is  even  greater  than  it  is.  If  we 
funded  enough  jobs  to  put  the  10  percent 
unemployed  b«ick  to  work  we  wt>uld  elim- 
inate our  deficit.  I  do  not  thiAk  we  can 
stand  here  and  debate  what  islthe  cause 
of  inflation  in  this  country,  bit  I  think 
we  ought  to  a«ree  that  this  hks  been  a 
»ood  program.  The  majority  ofthe  peo- 
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pie  who  testified  before  our  committee 
admitted  it  was  a  good  program  and 
worth  saving.  I  think  that  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  addressed. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  discuss  in- 
flation and  all  these  other  matters,  I  wiU 
be  glad  to  do  that  after  this  is  over. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  my  two  colleagues,  one  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  one  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

It  was  amazing  and  somewhat  perplex- 
ing to  those  of  us  in  the  committee  that 
it  took  as  long  as  it  did  for  the  advocates 
of  this  legislation  to  come  up  with  even 
10  examples  of  results,  one  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
quoted,  which  Is  in  the  report,  about 
Fresno  County,  Calif.  We  were  amazed  It 
took  that  long,  if  this  was  such  a  fine  and 
great  program.  Why  did  it  take  that  long 
for  an  accountability  of  10  instances 
where  supposedly  this  program  helped 
save  costs? 

In  addition,  responding  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I 
do  favor  the  continuation  of  the  program 
at  its  present  level,  which  would  be  at 
$20  million,  but  that  Is  not  what  this  bill 
calls  for.  This  is  an  accelerated  program 
which  Is  unnecessary  and  that  is  my  com- 
plaint, as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
knows. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  report  itself 
to'  show  the  Members  that  some  of  the 
examples  are  given  here  really  did  not 
save  money.  On  page  44  of  the  hearings 
of  our  subcommittee  It  Is  stated : 

Although  these  projects  did  not  result  In 
reduced    budgets    for    the    jurisdictions 

That  Is,  In  the  10  examples  that  are 
quoted,  nobody  reduced  any  budget  as  a 
result  of  these  actions. 
they  did  reduce  certain  costs  and  thereby 
prevented  budgets  from  Increasing  (assuming 
the  activities  Involved  would  have  been  per- 
formed at  a  higher  cost  In  the  absence  of 
the  IPA  project) . 

That  applies  In  these  individual  areas 
but  even  in  these  examples  that  are  given 
we  really  have  to  scratch  to  find  out  how 
much  real  cost  saving  there  was.  This 
really  did  not  reduce  any  budgets  in  any 
of  these  10  examples  that  are  given.  It 
did  save  some  costs,  but  the  budgets  went 
right  on  up  In  these  Individual  jurisdic- 
tions. 

I  think  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make 
on  this  side  Is  that  we  do  not  need  the 
kind  of  increases  and  authorizations  that 
are  called  for  in  this  bill  and  we  will  offer 
amendments  to  try  to  bring  this  Into 
line. 

Two.  We  totally  disagree  with  the  con- 
cept of  continuing  the  75-25  percent 
funding  ratio.  We  think  If  this  program 
is  so  good,  the  State  and  city  governments 
should  share  the  costs  equally  with  the 
Federal  Government,  because  they  are 
supposedly  getting  the  benefits.  Let  them 
share  the  cost. 

Finally.  I  think  It  is  wrong  to  fund 
unions  In  this  program.  It  has  not  been 
done  before.  I  think  we  should  under- 
stand that. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute  and  i 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  the  point  has  to  be  made  that  the 
objective  of  the  program  as  designed  by 
the  Republican  administration  and  en- 
acted by  Congress  was  the  training  of 
personnel  and  not  the  cutting  of  the 
budget.  It  results  in  the  cutting  of  the 
budget  by  having  good  training  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Number  two,  we  have  to  put  the  facts 
on  the  table,  as  the  gentleman  says,  he 
believes  in  the  program.  If  we  say  we 
want  to  retain  the  funding  level  at  $20 
million,  which  is  In  fact  $15  million  for 
grants,  it  does  not  take  much  to  figure 
out  that  $15  million  nationwide  in  grants 
gives  us  $300,000  per  State  and  $300,000 
for  all  local  governments  in  a  State 
means  there  Is  not  much  In  this  program. 
There  is  not  any  question  with  the  fund- 
ing program  that  way,  the  program  goes 
down.  We  ought  to  say  on  the  one  side 
we  want  to  see  it  continued,  but  not  at  a 
level  that  will  make  it  Ineffective. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  if  we  went  to  the  50-50  funding 
level.  It  would  be  available  in  more  areas. 
But  I  wanted  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's charge  that  I  want  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram off.  I  think  we  can  continue  at  the 
$20  million  level  and  I  think  that  is 
more  than  adequate  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  the  committee 
hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute  and  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  risk  of  making  myself  popular  with 
both  sides,  I  would  like  to  share  an  ex- 
perience I  had  just  before  the  recess.  I 
took  advantage  of  the  news  letter  leg- 
islation to  send  out  the  first  news  letter 
I  ever  sent  out  in  my  years  in  Congress. 
The  opening  page  of  it  was  an  open  let- 
ter to  my  constituents  expressing  my  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  fact  that  bureauc- 
racy was  not  performing.  In  all  the  27 
years  I  have  been  here  in  Congress,  I 
never  received  such  a  good  reaction  to 
anything  I  have  said  or  done.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  my  judgment  is  that  this 
intergovernmental  Uiing  we  are  talking 
about  is  an  opportunity  for  State  bu- 
reaucrats to  get  together  with  Federal 
bureaucrats  to  exchange  Ideas  on  how 
not  to  do  anything  at  all.  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  fimd  this  thing  at  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  could  not  have  made  the  point  better 
myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4415,  amend- 
ments to  the  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act  of  1970,  which  Is  essential.  In  my 
judgment,  to  Insure  the  meaningful  ch?- 
eratlon  of  an  important  program. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  pending  bill  is  its  retention  of  the 
7^-25  Federal-State  matching  fund  ra- 
tio Under  existing  law,  that  ratio 
changes  to  50-50  as  of  July  1.  1975. 
Given  the  financial  strlctiu-es  facing  most 
States  and  local  governments  today,  in- 
creasing the  matching  requirements 
would  probably  mean  that  these  govern- 
mental units  would  make  less  iise  of  the 
act's  programs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  enable  pub- 
lic employee  organizations  to  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  labor-management  training  grants. 
Too  often  in  recent  years  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  have  been  stalemated 
by  strikes  which  could  have  been  avoided 
with  a  more  efficient  collective  bargahi- 
ing  effort.  Lack  of  communication  has 
often  been  a  major  cause  for  delay  of 
settlements  and  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
compatibility between  labor  and  man- 
agement. The  IPA  program  has  been 
successful  in  trahiing  State  and  local 
administrative  persormel  in  sound  per- 
sonnel and  labor-management  prac- 
tices. The  act,  however,  has  an  inherent 
imbalance  in  not  giving  the  same  train- 
ing to  representatives  of  public  em- 
ployee organizations  as  to  those  of  gov- 
ernmental management  and  administra- 
tion. Such  an  imbalance  leads  to  a  lack 
of  communication  and  to  the  promotion 
of  an  imfair  bargaining  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  IPA  program  has 
proved  its  usefulness;  we  need  the  pro- 
gram. But  more  Importantly,  we  need 
to  insure  its  continued  effectiveness  and 
increase  the  equity  in  Its  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  all 
members  of  the  House  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  these  amendments  to  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act,  and  to 
vote  against  any  attmpt  to  remove  the 
public  employee  organization  provision 
from  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  4415, 
which  would  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Persormel  Act.  This  legislation 
constitutes  an  imprecedented  attempt  by 
labor  imlons  to  raid  the  Public  Treasury. 

When  the  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act  was  enacted  In  1970,  its  purpose 
was  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  improving  manage- 
ment competence.  This  gives  the  IPA 
a  rather  unique  role.  It  is  offering  almost 
the  only  source  of  such  specialized  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments. 

H.R.  4415,  however,  would  substantially 
alter  the  original  intent  of  the  act.  It 
would  allow  labor  unions  to  apply  directly 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  IPA 
grants.  For  the  first  time  labor  imlons 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  federal  tax 
dollars  to  finance  union  training  pro- 
grams. 

Labor  organizations  which  have  no 
governmental  responsibilities  should  not 
be  granted  equal  access  to  the  benefits  re- 
served for  State  and  local  governmental 
entitles.  Federal  tax  dollars  should  not 
be  used  to  improve  the  skills  and  compe- 
tence of  private  groups  such  as  labor 
organizations.  This  Is  not  and  should  not 
be  the  purpose  of  the  IPA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  firm 
stand  on  this  issue.  We  must  not  allow 


the  public  treasury  to  be  raided  by  labor 
unions. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  under  consideration,  H.R. 
4415,  is  a  classic  example  of  the  risks 
Republicans  run  when  we  introduce 
administration-proposed  legislation,  and 
then  turn  it  over  to  the  whims  and  de- 
vices of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  It  Is  Uke  the  old  story  of 
the  auto  mechanic  who  jacked  up  the 
license  plates  and  shoved  a  jalopy  be- 
tween them. 

While  my  name  remains  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill,  the  major  surgery  performed 
In  committee  has  completely  gutted  its 
original  purpose,  and  therefore  I  must 
oppose  It.  For  a  more  thorough  statement 
of  my  objections,  I  refer  my  colleagues 
to  the  minority  views  which  accompany 
the  committee  report. 

So,  rather  than  comment  on  every  ob- 
jection raised  by  the  Republicans  in 
committee,  I  will  direct  my  arguments 
to  section  3  of  the  bill,  which  would  per- 
mit labor  unions  to  apply  directly  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  IPA  grants. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
was  enacted  in  1971  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  improve  their  overall 
persormel  management.  It  was  the  first 
comprehensive  Federal  aid  program  for 
improving  and  strengthening  State  and 
local  government  personnel  administra- 
tion. Its  purpose  was  unique. 

Our  committee,  however,  saw  fit  to 
change  this  concept  by  accepting  an 
amendment  promoted  by  the  American 
Federation  of  State  and  County  Em- 
ployees which  permits  labor  unions  to 
apply  directly  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  grants  to  finance  training  of 
labor  union  officials  In  labor  relations 
and  collective  bargaining  techniques. 

The  amendment  would  equate  labor 
organizations,  which  have  no  govern- 
mental responsibilities,  with  State  and 
local  governments  for  which  the  act  was. 
specifically  designed.  Further,  it  directly 
contravenes  the  purpose  of  the  £ict  and 
would  result  in  the  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  sensitive  area 
of  local  labor  disputes. 

The  policy  embraced  by  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted  after  but  a  few  days  of 
hearings  and  a  Democratic  caucus.  This, 
to  me,  is  questionable  legislative  practice. 

Should  the  Congress  be  disposed  to 
open  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  private  labor 
unions,  then  closer  scrutiny  must  be  given 
the  issue  by  the  committees  of  Congress 
charged  with  Jurisdiction  of  labor  mat- 
ters. 

The  IPA  is  not  the  vehicle  for  such  an 
important  policy  decision,  and  the  mat- 
ter deserves  greater  attention  than  was 
given  to  it  by  our  committee. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  error  if  Congress 
were  to  change  the  Intent  of  the  IPA 
without  an  in-depth  analysis  by  a  panel 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deal- 
ing with  labor  problems. 

This  is  a  precedent-setting  amendment 
which,  if  adopted,  could  be  expected  to 
be  offered  to  other  grant  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  this  is  an  ill- 
conceived  provision.  If  adopted,  it  will 
signal  congressional  approval  of  tax- 
payers' moneys  for  private  labor  unions. 
At  a  time  when  our  country  Is  experienc- 


ing economic  difflcidties.  it  is  irresponsi- 
ble to  open  the  Treasury  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
a  sponsor  of  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  in  the  House  in  1970. 

At  that  time,  we  did  not  foresee — we 
could  not  have  foreseen — that  labor- 
management  relations  In  the  public  sec- 
tor would  mature  as  quickly  as  they  have. 
Since  1970  at  least  18  States  have  passed 
new  laws  or  significantly  strengthened 
existing  ones  allowing  collective  bargain- 
ing for  State  and  local  employees.  One  of 
these  was  my  own  State  of  Indiana. 

The  rapid  evolution  of  public  sector 
labor  relations  calls  for  one  major  re- 
form in  the  IPA.  The  present  language 
of  the  act — while  it  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  fimds  for  joint  training  of  both 
labor  and  management  personnel — re- 
quires that  only  local  and  State  govern- 
ments may  request  such  training  funds. 
Only  one  State — Washington — has 
from  the  very  beginning  included  em- 
ployee organizations  in  its  IPA  programs. 
In  this  State,  there  has  tradiUonally 
been  very  good  relationships  between 
labor  and  management. 

Fair  and  peaceful  labor  relations  re- 
quire that  both  parties  be  well  versed  in 
what  they  are  doing,  but  the  record 
clearly  indicates  that,  without  provision 
for  direct  applications  for  IPA  funds  by 
employee  organizations,  their  inclusion 
in  IPA  training  programs  will  at  best  be 
infrequent. 

H.R.  4415  would,  among  its  other  pro- 
visions, amend  the  IPA  so  that  employee 
organizations  could  apply  directly  to  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Conunisslon  for  train- 
ing grants  to  train  their  officers,  staff, 
and  members  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions techniques.  Under  the  language  of 
the  relevant  provision  in  H.R.  4415,  the 
training  would  cover  "the  techniques  of 
negotiation:  Interpretation  of  collective- 
bargairUng  agreements;  use  of  grievance 
procedures;  or  orientation  in  public  sec- 
tor labor  relation  laws  and  administra- 
tive orders;  the  role  of  Civil  Service 
Commissions — or  equivalent  agencies — 
antidiscrimination  laws  and  procedures, 
statutory  employee  appeal  procedures, 
position  classification  procedures,  or 
mediation  and  arbitration  processes  and 
procedures." 

In  short,  HH.  4415  would  allow  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  provide 
training  for  the  labor  relations  personnel 
of  both  management  and  labor.  Surely, 
this  provision  can  only  improve  labor  re- 
lations on  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment level  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  original  purposes  of 

the  &.ctt 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
give  my  support  to  H.R.  4415  legislation 
which  amends  and  improves  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1970. 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  one  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  law 
which  will  allow  public  employee  orga- 
nizations to  apply  directly  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  labor  manage- 
ment training  grants.  This  will  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  current  law  which  has 
resulted  in  the  virtual  exclusion  of  pub- 
lic employee  organizations  from  par- 
ticipating in  IPA  training  grants  de- 
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signed  to  better  improve 
ment  relations. 

The  committee  points 
port  that  the  failure  of 
organizations  to  fully  utilise 
Ing  grants  has  created  an 
the  collective  bargaining 
advantage    of    managemenit 
petuation  of  this  imbalance 
tensify   labor-management 
the  public  sector. 

This  amendment  has 
Including  the  American 
State,  County,  and  Municipal 
the  U.S.  Conference  of 
National  Association  of 
serves  our  swift  approval 
will  be  a  vote  which  the 
and  women  of  America  wU  I 
closely. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairmah 
further  requests.  I  jaeld  baci : 
of  my  time. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr 
yield  back  the  balance  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There 
ther  requests  for  time, 
rule  the  Clerk  will  now 
mittee  amendment  in  the 
substitute  printed  in  the 
an  original  bill  for  the 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Sena 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in  Congress  assemblei ! 
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Section    1.    (a)    Sections 
303(a),  303(c),  and  304(a)   of 
emmental   Personnel   Act  of 
1909-1929),  relating  to  grants 
local  governments  and  other 
are  each  amended  by  striking 
expiration  of  three  years 
fectlve  date  of  the  grant 
Act"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
after  October  1.  1978" 

(b)  Section  305(a)  (2)  of  sue 
to     Government     Service 
amended  by  striking  out  "on< 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "75 

(c)  Section     305(c)      of 
amended^ 

( 1 )  by    redesignating 
paragraph    ( 4 ) .    and    by 
continuation"  from  such 
redesignated; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately 
graph  (2)   the  following  new 

"(3)  require,  as  a  condition 
of  a  fellowship,  that  the 
a  written  agreement  to  serve 
or  local  government,  upon  the 
the   fellowship,   for   a   period 
length  of  the  fellowship:  and"; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end 
lowing  new  sentences: 
"Each  agreement  required 
(3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
the   event   the   recipient  falls 
such  agreement   (except  for  g' 
cient  reason,  as  determined  by 
local    government    concerned ) 
liable  for  payment  of  all  expen 
salary)   of  such  fellowship 
shall  also  provile  that  any 
a  recipient  becomes  so  liable 
the  State  or  local  government 
shall   be  paid   within  the  thre^ 
beginning  on  the  date  he 
All  amounts  received  by  a  Stat* 
emment  under  the  preceding 
be  available  for  use  by  such 
advanced  education  of  its  employees.' 
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(d)(1)  Section  502(3)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  the  definitions  of  eligible  Jurisdictions, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  Immediately  before 
"and  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  606(b)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
grants,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "the 
District  of  Columbia"  the  following:  ".  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands". 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  506(b)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
grants,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
District  of  Columbia"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands". 

intergovernmental  personnel  mobilitt 
assignments 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section 
3371  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  definitions  of  eligible  Jurisdictions  for  the 
purpose  of  intergovernmental  mobility  as- 
signments, is  amended  by  Inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  Im- 
mediately after  "Puerto  Rico,". 

(b)  Section  3372(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  general  provisions 
regarding  assignments  to  and  from  States, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "An  employee  of  an 
executive  agency,  or  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, may  be  assigned  under  this  subchap- 
ter only  if  he  signs  a  statement  in  writing 
of  his  Intent,  upon  the  completion  of  such 
eLSsigninent.  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  such 
agency,  or  State  or  local  government,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year,  or  the  length 
of   such    assignment,    whichever   is   longer." 

(c)  Section  3373  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  assignment  of  Federal 
employees  to  State  and  local  governments. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  203  and  205  of  title  18,  an  employee 
of  an  executive  agency  assigned  under  this 
subchapter  to  a  State  or  local  government 
or  Institution  of  higher  education  may  act 
as  an  agent  or  attorney  on  behalf  of  that 
State  or  local  government  or  institution  of 
higher  education  before  any  executive 
agency,  other  than  his  employing  agency 
or  an  executive  agency  with  which  he  was 
employed  during  the  one-year  period  before 
his  asstgnme-it  under  this  subchapter.  In 
connection  with  a  proceeding,  application, 
request  for  a  niUng  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  par- 
ticular matter  in  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party  or  has  a  direct  and  substantial 
interest." 

(d)  Section  3374(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  assignments  of  em- 
ployees from  State  or  local  governments.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  any  employee  coverage  for 
benefits  under  any  provision  of  law,  or  any 
system,  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  who  Is  covered 
under  such  provision  or  system  by  virtue  of 
employment  immediately  prior  to  assignment 
and  appointment  under  this  section." 

(e)  Section  3374(c)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ment employees  detailed  to  an  executive 
agency,  Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
pay  received  from  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment is  less  than  the  appropriate  rate  of  pay 
which  the  duties  would  warrant  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  53  of  this  title,  or  other  applicable 
authority". 

(f )  The  last  sentence  of  section  3374(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  reim- 


bursement for  pay  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment employees  detailed  to  an  executlTe 
agency,  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  for  the  contributions  of  tha 
employer,  or  a  part  thereof,  to  employee  bene- 
fit systems;  except  that  the  reimbursement 
for  pay  for  any  employee  so  detailed  may  not 
be  at  a  rate  which  Is  In  excess  of  the  rate  of 
pay  payable  for  pK>sitions  In  G8-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  this  title". 

(g)  Section  3375(a)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  travel  expenses  ctf  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  government  employee 
while  on  a  mobility  assignment,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph  (4), 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph 
(6),  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  section  5724a (b)  of  this  title,  for  mta- 
cellaneous  expenses  related  to  change  of  sta- 
tion where  movement  or  storage  of  household 
goods  Is  Involved;  and". 

EMPLOYEE   ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  304  of  the  Int?rBOv- 
ernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c),  and  by -Inserting  aft«r  subsection 
(a)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  employee  organizations  to 
pay  up  to  75  per  centum  (or,  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  commencing  on  and  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1978,  up  to  50  per  centum)  of  the  costs 
of  providing  training  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  employee  organizations,  and  of 
employees  of  State  and  local  governments, 
to  enable  their  effective  participation  in 
labor-management  relations  If  the  Commlj- 
slo:i — 

"  ( 1 )  determines  that  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide such  training  does  not  exist,  or  Is  not 
readily  available,  within  the  employee  orga- 
nization or  within  any  organization,  council, 
or  federation  with  which  such  employee 
organization  Is  affiliated,  or  If  such  capability 
does  exist  that  such  organization,  council, 
or  federation  is  not  disposed  to  provide  such 
training,  and 

"(2)  approves  the  program  with  respect  to 
which  such  grants  are  to  be  made  as  meet- 
ing such  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  In  Its  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

Such  a  program  may  not  be  approved  unless 
it  covers  training  related  to  the  following: 
the  techniques  of  negotiation;  interpretation 
of  collective-bargaining  agreements;  use  of 
grievance  procedures;  or  orientation  in  pub- 
lic sector  labor  relations  laws  and  adminis- 
trative orders,  the  role  of  civil  service  com- 
missions (or  equivalent  agencies),  antidis- 
crimination laws  and  procedures,  statutory 
employee  appeal  procedures,  position  clas- 
sification processes,  or  mediation  said  arbi- 
tration processes  and  procedures.  An  appli- 
cation to  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall  first  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  employee  organization  to  the 
Governor  for  review,  comments,  and  reccan- 
mendatlons.  The  Governor  may  refer  the 
application  to  the  State  office  designated 
under  section  202(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  for  re- 
view. Comments  and  recommendations  (if 
any)  made  as  a  result  of  the  review,  and  s 
statement  by  the  employee  organization  that 
It  has  considered  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governor,  shall  accom- 
pany the  application  to  the  Commission.  The 
application  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the 
comments  and  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor if  the  employee  organization  certifies 
to  the  Commission  that  the  application  baa 
been  before  the  Governor  for  review  and 
comment  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  without 
comment  by  the  Governor.  An  explanation 
in  writing  shall  be  sent  to  the  Governor  <rf 
a  State  by  the  Commission  whenever  the 
Commission  does  not  concur  with  reconunen- 
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datlons  of  the  Governor  In  approving  any 
employee  organization  appUcatlons." 

(2)  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "For  the  purpose 
of  this  section"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•"For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section". 

(3)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "State  and  local 
government  employees  and  officials"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  officers  and  employees  of  cer- 
tain employee  organlzatlons,•^ 

(b)(1)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  personnel  administration  grant  appli- 
cations, is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4) ,  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(6)  provides  assurance  that  the  State  of- 
fice designated  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  will,  within  thirty  days  after  any 
program  or  project  has  been  approved  which 
relates  to  the  formulation  of  policies  and 
procedures  affecting  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees, transmit  a  summary  of  such  pro- 
gram or  project  to  any  employee  organization 
which  has  notified  such  State  office  that  it 
wishes  to  receive  such  summaries;  and 

"(7)  provides  that  the  State  office  desig- 
nated in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  (subject  to  subsection  (o  of  this  sec- 
tion) make  available  at  a  reasonable  time 
and  place  to  any  employee  organization  en- 
titled under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  receive  a  summary  of  a  program  or 
project,  all  records  (such  as  reports,  svirvey 
results,  survey  data,  manuals,  document  col- 
lections and  models)  regarding  such  program 
or  project." 

(2)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  State  office  designated  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  this  section  shall  specify 
a  uniform  fee  schedule  applicable  to  requests 
for  records  under  subsection  (b)  (7)  of  this 
section.  Such  fees  shall  be  limited  to  rea- 
sonable standard  charges  for  document 
searches  and  duplication  and  provide  for  re- 
covery of  only  the  direct  costs  of  such 
searches  and  duplication." 

(c)  Section  502  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and ',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  nev/  paragraph : 

"(5)  'employee  organization'  means  any 
organi2a.tion,  union,  association,  agency, 
committee,  council,  or  group  of  any  kind  In 
which  State  and  local  government  employees 
participate,  a  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
represent  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees in  matters  concerning  wages,  hours, 
or  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment." 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  4.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1975,  section  509 "of 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970 
Is  amended  by  srtrlklng  out  "limitation,"  and 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"limitation — 

"(1)  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976, 

"(2)  $12,000,000  for  the  period  commenc- 
ing July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30, 
1976, 

"(3)  "$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977.  and 

"(4)  for  fiscal  years  ending  thcretrfter,  such 
sums  as  may  be  expressly  provided  In  any 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 


EVALUATIONS    BY    COMPTROLIXR     GENERAL 

Sec.  5.  Title  V  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"EVALUATION    BY    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  provide  for  the  examination  and  audit 
of— 

"  ( 1 )  policies  and  programs  under  title  II 
of  this  Act  to  assist  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  Improvement  of  their  per- 
sonnel administration; 

"(2)  policies-  and  programs  under  title 
lU  of  this  Act  to  strengthen  the  training 
and  development  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  officials; 

"(3)  policies  and  programs  under  sub- 
chapter VI  of  chapter  33  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  assignments  of  em- 
ployees to  and  from  States);  and 

"(4)  any  other  similar  policy  or  program 
carried  out  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  in- 
clude in  each  examination  and  audit  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
an  evaluation  which  describes  and  meas- 
ures— 

"(1)  the  manner  In  which  policies  and 
programs  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  are  being  carried  out; 

"(2)  the  impact  of  such  policies  and  pro- 
grams; and 

"(3)  the  effectiveness  of  such  policies  and 
programs  In  achieving  stated  goals. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  develop 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  examination 
and  audit  of  policies  and  programs  described 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  stand- 
ards and  criteria  shall  take  into  account  the 
purposes  and  goals  established  under  title 
II  of  this  Act,  title  III  of  this  Act.  and 
subchapter  VI  of  chapter  33  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  assignments  of  em- 
ployees to  and  from  States) . 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit reports  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
July  1,  1977,  and  every  second  year  there- 
after. E:ach  such  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  and  review  with  respect  to 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  each  exami- 
nation and  audit  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  such  report,  together  with  recwn- 
mendatlons  of  the  Comptroller  General  for 
such  legislative  or  other  action  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate.". 

EFFECTTVE    DATE 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  any  earlier  date  which  occurs  after  such 
date  of  enactment  (but  not  before  July  1, 
1975)  which  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  CLAY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  anv  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

AMENOMENT    OFFERED   BY    MB.    ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot:  On 
page  6.  strike  all  of  subsection  1(a) — lines 
17  through  25.  and  designate  subsequent 
subsections  accordingly. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
essential  issue  which  would  be  addressed 
in  this  colloquy  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  stand  firmly  behind  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  Congress.  It  was  decided 
upon  enactment  of  the  IPA  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  fund  75  percent 
of  the  program  only  for  the  first  3  years. 
There  was  a  thorough  discussion  that 
once  the  Federal  Government  started  to 
pay  75  percent  of  the  funds,  the  States 
would  never  want  to  increase  their  pay- 
ments— which  so  often  happens  in  grant 
programs. 

However,  Members  were  assured  that 
the  75-25  ratio  would  only  be  a  tempo- 
rary measure  which  would  allow  the 
States  to  raise  additional  revenues  to 
fund  the  program  on  equal  basis. 

I  submit  that  the  "breathing  spell"  for 
the  States  is  over  and  it  is  time  for  the 
States  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  current 
programs  to  see  if  their  benefits  justify 
additional  funding.  If  we  allow  the  75-25 
ratio  of  funding  to  continue,  the  States 
will  never  make  a  costbenefit  analysis 
of  the  program  grants.  It  is  time  that 
the  Federal  Government  stop  funding 
programs  that  States  would  ordinarily 
have  little  interest  in  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Federal  funds. 

The  philosophy  which  is  so  pervasive 
among  State  grant  managers  is  that  "we 
cannot  afford  not  to  take  the  money 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  paying 
$3  for  our  $1 — and  besides,  if  we  do  not 
take  it  someone  else  will." 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  which 
would  allow  the  IPA  to  operate  on  an 
equal  basis.  It  would  delete  the  commit- 
tee amendment  which  forces  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  paying  75  per- 
cent of  the  funding.  My  amendment  sim- 
ply allows  the  IPA  to  operate  as  original- 
ly enacted,  that  is  that  the  States  should 
pay  an  equal  share  of  funding  as  of  July, 
1975. 

The  Federal  Government  faces  a  deficit 
of  $68.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Cer- 
tainly the  States  are  in  a  better  position 
to  contribute  an  additional  25  percent  to 
fund  the  IPA  programs  which  State  and 
local  organizations  have  praised  for  be- 
ing so  beneficial  and  worthwhile. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  knows  the  high  re- 
gard I  have  for  him  and  for  his  compe- 
tence as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
I  have  enjoyed  serving  with  him  for 
many  years,  but  the  inconsistency  of  his 
position  today  leaves  me  puzzled.  The 
gentleman  has  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  strong  local  government  and  of  local 
control  of  local  affairs. 

At  a  time  when  local  resources  are 
pressed  to  the  breaking  point  because  of 
lost  revenues  due  to  conditions  both  of 
inflation  and  of  unemployment,  concen- 
trated particularly  in  the  cities,  the  gen- 
tleman would  increase  the  load  on  the 
local  community  which  is  trying  to  de- 
fend itself  in  persormel  practices  by  50 
percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  from  25  percent 
to  50  percent.  Local  governments  now 
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share  in  the  cost  25  percen;.  Yes,  I  do 
ask  that  we  change  this  form  ula  for  very 
definitive  reasons. 

The  overwhelming  majoilty  of  the 
combined  city  and  county  governments 
of  this  country  have  surpluses  and  re- 
serves far  in  excess  of  the  Pideral  Gov- 
ernment. The  U.S.  Governrient  as  we 
all  know  is  going  into  deflci;  financing. 
The  overwhelming  majority  (if  local  gov- 
ernments are  far  more  capsDle  of  han- 
dling this  cost  than  is  the  P  sderal  Gov- 
ernment, especially  when  '  ^e  are  in- 
creasing the  overall  cost  of  t  le  authori- 
zation in  this  bill. 

We  had  great  diCQculty  In  1  inding  peo- 
ple who  would  say,  "This  Ij  what  this 
program  has  done,  and  here  are  the 
examples  that  show  construe  ;ive  results. 
When  we  asked  for  a  Gener  il  Account- 
ing Office  audit,  we  did  not  get  back  a 
Federal  audit  to  show  that  the  produc- 
tive side  of  this  program  i  ad  accom- 
plished very  much.  As  a  ma  ter  of  fact 
the  accomplishments  were  v(iry  meager. 
Yes,  there  were  some  areiis  where  it 
had  been  productive.  But  ir,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  we  did  not 
have  clear-cut,  decisive  results  of  the 
program. 

So  in  that  regard,  I  think  we  should 
insist  on  the  fifty-fifty  conce  it  of  fund- 
ing, and  build  into  this  bill  t  le  require- 
ment that  the  General  Accou  iting  Office 
do  a  more  intensive  investigative  job, 
and  then  we  will  have  a  belter  idea  of 
what  the  productive  results  are. 

Mr.  ChEurman,  I  thank  mr  colleague 
for  bringing  up  the  point. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairmar,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendmenit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lite  to  point 
out  one  thing  in  regard  to  tie  previous 
speaker's  comments,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  since  he 
Is  at  the  microphone. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  California 
name  any  other  Federal  program  where 
the  matching  fund  is  50  percent? 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  We  havn  had  some 
progrsuns  where  they  have  b<;en  50  per- 
cent. For  example,  title  6  of  the  Social 
Services  Act,  Public  Law  92-1603.  which 
requires  a  50-50  cost-sharlni  basis  for 
the  Einergency  Services  Coirionent  (42 
United  States  Code  801-5).  The  Anad- 
romous  Fish  Act  of  1965,  PubKc  Law  89- 
304,  and  the  Crippled  Children  Services 
Act,  Public  Law  90-248,  also  require  that 
the  States  pay  for  50  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing. These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
Federal  programs  which  riKjuire  the 
States  to  contribute  an  equal  amount. 
Mr.  CLAY.  Are  they  still  in  existence? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  instance,  the 
highway  program.  The  State  aovemment 
only  provides  in  some  cases  lOi  percent  of 
the  funding. 

I  was  sure  that  that  argunkent  would 
come  up.  But  I  think,  in  the  lase  of  the 
highway  fimd,  for  instance,  (ine  can  at 
least  show  where  the  highwa;r  has  been 
built.  In  this  case,  we  do  not 
much  of  an  accountability  of 
resiilts  from  this  program. 

My  attitude  is  that  if  the  pibgram  has 
been  so  good,  then  the  cities 
to  jump  in  and  finance  50  percent  of  this 
because  it  is  so  wonderful. 
Mr.  CLAY.  I  assume  thati  the  Safe 
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have  that 
productive 


Streets  Act  has  been  so  wonderful  too, 
and  that  is  why  the  cities  have  jumped 
in  and  reduced  It  from  25  percent  to  10 
percent  matching  funds. 

There  is  no  program  in  the  Federal 
Government  that  I  know  of  in  which  the 
localities  are  reqxiired  to  match  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  not  this  supposed 
to  be  a  program  to  benefit  local  govern- 
ment? Then  why  should  not  they  share 
50-50  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  CLAY.  For  the  same  reason  that 
they  cannot  share  50-50  cost  in  the  other 
programs.  They  do  not  have  the  money 
to  share. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  That  is  what  every- 
body Is  saying,  including  New  York  City. 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
was  in  unanimous  support  of  that  provi- 
sion requiring  75  percent  matching  funds. 
States  and  localities  are  unable  to  afford 
the  increased  financial  burden  which  an 
increase  in  matching  funds  would  place 
upon  them.  Most  of  these  programs  are 
low  in  visibility.  They  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  visibility  that  would  make  the 
front  page  stories  in  the  news.  Therefore, 
they  do  not  have  the  kind  of  support  in 
the  commimity  where  one  can  get  over- 
whelming numbers  of  people  to  write 
letters  to  their  legislators  asking  that 
these  programs  be  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  predict  that  if  we 
decrease  the  fimding  to  50  percent  and 
require  the  local  commiinities  to  put  up 
that  kind  of  matching,  these  programs 
will  soon  go  out  of  business  because  the 
States  just  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
finance  them. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  This  amendment,  if  ap- 
proved, will  gut  the  entire  bill  because 
the  economic  strictures  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  are  such  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  use  the  benefits  Intended 
by  the  act.  The  thing  which  makes  the 
present  act  worthwhile  to  the  intended 
beneficiaries  is,  of  course,  the  75/25  ratio 
of  sharing  in  the  cost.  We  must  continue 
this  ratio  if  this  act  is  going  to  mean 
anything.  The  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  that  the 
testimony  was  100  percent  In  support  of 
the  75/25.  Who  testified,  can  the  gentle- 
man teU  us? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
testimony  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, we  had  testimony  from  people  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  we  had 
testimony  from  people  in  labor  organi- 
zations. 

On  page  2  of  the  committee  report  we 
can  see  some  of  those  who  testified.  They 
Include  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
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American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, the  National  Conference  of  state 
Legislatures,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  Public  Employee  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  Coimty,  and  Municipal 
Employees. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  3rleld 
further,  did  any  general  taxpayers  and 
consumers  testify? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  assume  that  all  of  these 
people  are  taxpayers  and  they  represent 
taxpayers  in  general. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Are  there 
any  taxpayers  who  are  providing  sup- 
port for  this  bill? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  people  who  came  from  the  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, and  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees, 
for  instance,  could  be  said  to  represent 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  people  who  testified  may 
in  fact  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
legislation;  some  of  them  might  be  em- 
ployees and  they  may  be  in  a  role  where- 
by they  would  benefit  from  the  program, 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  that  the  average  taxpayer  would 
be  more  Inclined  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide 75  percent  of  the  funds  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  debating  in 
this  amendment  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  this  program.  I  think  there  are  some 
good  things  that  will  come  out  of  the 
program  or  that  could  come  out  of  the 
program.  I  know  of  at  least  one  instance 
in  which  my  State  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  program,  and  I  think  it  has 
served  us  very  well. 

What  we  are  debating  here  is  only  the 
percentage  of  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  75  percent  partic- 
ipation by  the  Federal  Government. 

To  me  it  is  not  a  legitimate  argument 
to  point  out  that  no  other  program  is 
funded  only  at  50  percent.  The  point  to 
me  is  that  we  are  wrong  In  other  areas 
where  we  Insist  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment participate  at  an  ever-increasing 
level  In  every  program  that  comes  along, 
whether  It  Is  by  95  percent  participation. 
75  percent,  or  50  percent. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  the  one 
that  is  broke.  The  Federal  Government 
is  in  the  red.  but  we  will  find  there  were 
very  few  States  in  the  United  States  last 
year  that  did  not  wind  up  in  the  black. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  had  a  balance 
in  their  programs,  and  yet  we  are  saying 
to  the  States  and  the  local  governments. 
"You  only  have  to  pay  25  percent.  We 
will  pay  75  percent." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  could  be  a  good 
program.  It  could  be  a  very  good  pro- 
gram If  It  Is  used  properly.  However,  to 
come  in  here  and  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment say  that  we  ore  going  to  give 
them  funding  up  to  75  percent  is  the 
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height  of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  We  want 
to  have  a  good  program,  but  that  is  not 
the  proper  approach. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, realize  that  the  current  act  calls 
for  75  percent,  that  the  program  has 
been  operating  at  the  75  percent  level, 
and  that  the  question  here  is  whether  we 
should  reduce  the  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  50  percent? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that,  but  I  also  understand  that  is 
during  the  interim  period,  to  provide  a 
breathing  spell.  The  real  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  this  par- 
ticipation permanent  at  75  percent,  and 
I  say  that  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill.  How- 
ever, we  are  in  a  situation  now  where  we 
are  going  to  have  to  find  practical  ways 
to  save  money.  We  would  be  putting  no 
burden  on  local  or  State  governments  If 
we  would  say  to  them  that  from  here  on 
out  It  is  50-50.  I  think  that  is  not  an  im- 
reasonable  request  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Clat)  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  16. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty -seven  Members  are  present,  evi- 
dently not  a  quorvun. 

The  Chair  announced  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXm,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a  quo- 
nun  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUOBITM   CALL   VACATKD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  101  Members  have 
appeared.  A  quonun  of  the  Conmilttee  of 
the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  rule 
xxriT.  clause  2,  further  proceedings  tm- 
der  the  call  shall  be  considered  as  va- 
cated. 

The  Conmiittee  will  resimie  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Committee  is  the  re- 
quest for  a  recorded  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  226,  noes  168, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Asbbrook 
BafalU 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Breaiix 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Davis 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan.  Tenn 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Penwick 
Findley 
Pish 
Fithian 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
F>uqua 
Oiaimo 
GUmau 
Goldwater 
Goodling 

Gradison 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
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Graaaley 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Hlnsbaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnison,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
.  Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
MUler,  Ohio 
MUls 

Mitchell.  N.T. 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Moorbead, 
Calif. 

Mosher 
Murtha 

NOES— 168 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Blass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Carney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 


Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preasler 

Preyer 

Prltcbard 

Qule 

QuiUen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

RegtUa 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santini 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zeferettl 


de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Ell  berg 

Evans,  Colo. 

FasceU 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Oaydoa 


Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

HoUand 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long.  La. 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Msgulre 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 


Meyner 
Mezvlnsky 
Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 
Mineta 
Minlsh 
Mitchell.  Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
,  Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Price 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Rlegle 

Rlsenhoover 
Rodino 
Roncallo 
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Rooner 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Stsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

SpeUman 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Symington 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Veen 

VanUc 

Waxman 

Weaver 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Yates 

Young,  Ga. 

Zablockl 


Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Armstrong 

AuColn 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bonker 

Burke,  Pla. 

Chapi>eU 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evins,  Tenn. 


Pary 

Fraser 

HamUton 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Jarman 

McClory 

McKay 

Mink 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Rhodes 


Roe 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Solarz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Teague 
Van  Deerlin 
Walsh 
Young,  Alaska 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H6bert  for,  with  Ms.  Holtzman 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mrs.  Mink  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs 
against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Fary  against. 

Mr.  Jarman  for,  with  Mr.  Solarz  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  ot 
California  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Boe 
against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rottbsklot: 
Strike  out  all  of  Section  3  of  tbe  bUl,  begin- 
ning In  Une  19  on  page  10  down  throxigh 
line  24  on  page  14,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1970.  relat- 
ing to  grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  training,  Is  amended  by  Insertlx  g  Im- 
mediately after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  of  such  section  the  following 
new  sentence: 

"Such  grants  may  not  be  used  to  cover 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams to  train  and  educate  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  employees  and 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments  in 
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mat  agement 


procesi  les 


matterB   relating   to   labor 
latlons.  Including:    the  tectinlciues 
tlatlon;  Interpretation  of  collective 
Ing  agreements;  use  of  grlevano  i 
or  orientation  In  public  sec  to ' 
tlons  laws  and  administrative 
dlatlon  and  arbitration 
cedures." 

(b)    Section  304(a)   of  sucb 
to  grants  to  other  organization^ 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  sentence : 

"Such  grants  may  not  be  used 
of  developing  and  carrying  out 
train  and  educate  professional 
tlve,  and  technical  employees 
State  and  local  governments  in 
lating    to   labor-management 
eluding:   the  techniques  of 
terpretation   of  collective 
ments;   use  of  grievance  procedures 
entation  in  public  sector  labor 
and  adnUnlstratlve  orders,  or 
arbitration  processes  and 


re- 
of  nego- 
-bar  gain- 
procedures; 
labor  rela- 
o^ders.  or  me- 
and  pro- 


Act,  relating 

Is  amended 

1  he  following 

;o  cover  costs 

programs  to 

admlnlstra- 

offlcials  of 

matters  re- 

r^lations,   in- 

in- 

agree- 

or  orl- 

r^latlons  laws 

mediation  and 


and 


neg  3tiatlon: 


-barga  Inlng 


proc«  dures.' 

Mr.  CLAY  iduring  the  rej.ding).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  c  jnsent  that 
the  amendment  be  consider  id  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  c  bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman]  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chai^an.  I  ob 
ject 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObjectioiJ  is  heard 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

(The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chalinnan,  the 
amendment  will  strike  all  of  5  ectlon  3  of 
the  bill,  which  permits  the  fc^lowing  la- 
bor union  activity : 

First,  authorize  grants  to  en  iployee  or 
ganizatlons  for  training  office  "s  and  em- 
ployees of  those  organizations ;  and 


Second,  requires  a  State  or 


emment  which  received  an  In  tergovem- 

for  labor- 


organiza- 
nterest  in 


mental  Personnel  Act  grant 
management  matters,  to  trans  nit  a  sum- 
mary of  the  program  or  projei  t  financed 
by  the  grant  to  any  employee 
tion  which  has  indicated  an 
such  matters. 

In  its  stead,  language  is  adc  ed  to  spe- 
cifically prohibit  State  and  loc  al  govern 
ments,  as  well  as  labor  org  inizations, 
from  using  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  grant  money  to  finance  tlie  costs  of 
programs  relating  to  labor-ms  nagement 
relations.  These  include   tecliniques  of 

negotiation,  interpretation  of 

bargaining  agreements,  use  of  grievance 
procedures,  orientation  in  pu  >lic  sector 
labor  relations  laws  and  administrative 
orders,  the  role  of  civil  servlc  ;  commis 
sions — or  equivalent   agencies,   antidis 
crimination  laws  and  procedu  es,  statu 
tory  employee  appeals  procequre,  posl 
tion  classification  processes,  or 
and    arbitration    processes 
dures. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
was   enacted   to   provide   assistance 

State  and  local  governments 

ing  their  management  competence. "^Thls 
Is  its  unique  purpose 

The  IPA  Is  almost  the  only  I  source  of 
such  specialized  assistance  to  ptate  and 
local  governments.  Even  the  feet's  pro- 
visions for  grants  to  organizat  ons  other 
than  State  and  local  govermients  are 
carefully  prescribed  to  insure  ;hat  such 
training  grants  are  made  for  [and  only 
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local  gov- 


•  mediation 
aid    proce- 


on  request  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  subcommittee  amendment  would 
equate  labor  organizations  which  have 
no  governmental  responsibilities  with 
State  and  local  governments  for  which 
the  act  was  specifically  designed. 

To  extend  the  IPA  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  labor  organizations 
would  take  this  program  into  areas  far 
beyond  those  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  act.  In  fact,  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  of  the  IPA  Is  entirely 
devoted  to  stressing  the  need  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  to  develop 
effective  systems  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration. 

To  change  the  purpose  for  which  the 
IPA  was  enacted  would  be  a  mistake. 
This  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  deter- 
mining important  congressional  policy 
on  the  award  of  Federal  funds  to  labor 
organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  issue  which 
requires  in-depth  study  by  a  panel 
charged  with  the  responsibihty  of  dealing 
with  labor  problems.  To  do  otherwise 
would  not  be  responding  to  an  issue  in 
a  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  oratory 
just  heard  on  this  floor  is  an  effort  to 
confuse  the  issue  of  this  bill  and  the 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

The  impression  has  been  created  that 
we  are  attempting  to  do  something  in 
this  bill  that  does  not  already  exist.  The 
impression  is  being  created  that  we  are 
attempting  to  authorize  that  labor 
unions  be  allowed  the  right  to  use  Fed- 
eral money  for  the  purpose  of  negotiat- 
ing and  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
members  into  their  organizations.  This 
is  not  true. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  labor 
unions  are  already  permitted,  imder  the 
existing  IPA  legislation,  to  use  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  their  efforts  and 
making  themselves  more  expert  in  the 
negotiating  of  labor-management  con- 
tracts. 

All  we  are  doing  now  is  asking  that 
the  procedure  under  which  they  receive 
the  grants  be  revised. 

Presently  they  have  to  go  through  the 
State  organization,  and  out  of  50  appli- 
cations over  the  past  4  or  5  years  only  2 
of  those  applications  have  been  approved 
by  State  organizations. 

So  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  now 
is  to  give  them  the  right  to  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  CivU  Service  Commission, 
and  after  consideration  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  their  grants  will  either 
be  refused  or  accepted. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  clarified 
the  point  that  this  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  opportunity  for  local  gov- 
ernments to  have  their  people  trained  in 
labor-management  negotiations. 

My  city  just  went  through  a  police- 
men's strike.  Had  we  had  negotiators  in 


the  government,  we  could  have  headed  off 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  disastrous  strike 
before  it  happened. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
labor  unions.  What  it  does  affect  is  local 
governments  and  their  ability  to  have 
trained  people  to  deal  with  the  wort 
force.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  clarify  that  point.  Had  we  had  this 
type  of  fimding  available  and  these  types 
of  trained  personnel,  San  Francisco 
might  very  well  have  avoided  its  disas- 
trous police  strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  disaster  to  local  govern- 
ments and  could  cause  serious  problems 
in  the  labor-management  field. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  one  other  point  clear,  and  that  is 
that  this  legislation  specifically  points 
out  the  purposes  for  which  such  pro- 
grams may  be  approved.  I  will  read  from 
page  11  of  the  bill.  It  says  as  follows: 
Such  a  program  may  not  be  approved  un- 
less It  covers  training  related  to  the  follow- 
ing: the  techniques  of  negotiation;  inter- 
pretation of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments; use  of  grievance  procedures;  or  orien- 
tation in  public  sector  labor  relations  laws 
and  administrative  orders,  the  role  of  civil 
service  commissions  •   •   *. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
that  will  permit  a  labor  organization  to 
train  its  employees  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing labor  unions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  ren- 
der this  legislation  completely  useless. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  correct  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  misunderstanding  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
fMr.  John  L.  Burton),  of  what  this 
amendment  does. 

The  law  has  never  prevented  city  of- 
ficials from  requesting  grants  to  have 
training  for  negotiations.  What  this  will 
do  is  prohibit  labor  unions  from  getting 
direct  grants  to  do  that. 

I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  my  col- 
league, who  I  know  has  a  great  deal  to 
tell  us  a'oout  what  went  on  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  firemen  and  policemen, 
but  the  city  officials  were  not  prevented 
from  getting  grants  imder  this  current 
program  to  better  provide  for  staff  train- 
ing as  it  relates  to  negotiations. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  what  hap- 
pened in  San  Francisco  is  that  there  was 
a  breakdown  between  the  board  of  super- 
visors and  the  police  and  firemen.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  funding  under  this 
program. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  statements  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RotrssELOT)  may  be  true  in  some 
respects,  but  I  think  the  point  made  In 
San  Francisco  is  that  even  though  the 
law  did  not  prevent  the  labor  organiza- 
tions from  having  access  to  this  program, 
in  fact,  they  have  not  had  that  access. 
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and  that  concerns  labor  unions  as  well 
as  city  officials. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)   has 

expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  CTlay  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
adclitional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
this  body  ought  to  be  aware  that  labor- 
management  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
personnel  process,  and  failing  to  provide 
for  equal  labor  as  well  as  management 
expertise  at  the  collective  bargaining 
table  could  and  does  engender  increased 
labor-management  conflict. 

I  think  this  is  precisely  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  San  Francisco  was  pointing 
out,  that  this  kind  of  expertise  ought  to 
be  available  to  both  sides  of  the  table,  and 
we  should  not  be  using  Federal  money  to 
enhance  the  position  of  one  side  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lOT) ,  but  I  think  the  statements  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay) 
made  that  this  would  gut  the  bill — I 
think  the  gentleman  said  something  like 
that— are  correct. 

There  are  three  amendments  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT)  will  probably  introduce.  One  of 
them  has  already  passed. 

I  think  the  sole  purpose  of  each  of 
these  amendments  is  to  gut  the  biU  and 
make  it  useless.  This  is  an  antilabor 
amendment.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  It  should  be  identified  as  that,  and 
I  think  we  should  try  to  reject  this  and 
the  next  amendment  that  will  also  be 
Introduced. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the   gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

ROTTSSELOT )  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman,  as  I  did  in 
committee,  that  If  these  three  amend- 
ments are  passed,  I  do  not  think  they  gut 
the  bill,  but  will  improve  the  bill. 

This  language  to  amend  with  respect 
to  training  strikes  concepts  that  were  not 
In  the  bill  that  has  been  in  existence  for 
the  past  several  years.  Therefore,  to  say 
that  the  amendment  will  gut  the  bill,  I 
think,  is  unfair.  It  does  not  gut  the  bill. 
It  merely  prohibits  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
funds — which,  by  the  way,  our  taxpayers 
are  watching  more  carefully  now — for 
the  use  of  a  nonpublic  body,  a  union,  for 
certain  types  of  training.  These  unicms 
are  already  capable  of  training  their  ad- 
vocates. The  unions  are  not  incapable  of 
training  in  how  to  negotiate.  They  will 
provide  "free"  assistants  to  do  that,  but 


why  should  the  Federal  taxpayer  bear 
that  cost? 

I  can  assure  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  that  if  these  three 
amendments  are  passed,  I  will  support 
the  bill,  as  I  said  I  would  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman who  offered  the  amendment  is 
well  intentioned,,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
understands  the  scope  of  his  own  amend- 
ment. 

The  reason  I  say  that  he  would  gut 
the  bill  is  because  he  would  prohibit 
even  the  labor-management  people  from 
getting  such  grants. 

Such  grants  may  not  be  used  to  cover 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams to  train  and  educate  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  employees  and 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments  In 
matters  relating  to  labor -management  re- 
lations, including:  the  techniques  of  nego- 
tiation; interpretation  of  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements;  use  of  grievance  procedures; 
or  orientation  in  public  sector  labor  rela- 
tions laws  and  administrative  orders,  or 
mediation  and  arbitration  processes  and 
procedures. 

That  guts  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Clay  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  Chairm£in.  let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT),  that  I  do  not 
think  the  purpose  of  legislating  here 
today  is  to  just  pass  what  we  have  pre- 
viously been  dohig.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  is  our  role  to  try  to  improve  the 
present  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  three 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  has  in  mind 
will  prevent  us  from  improving  upon 
what  has  been  a  fine  act,  and  I  believe 
that  we  can  make  a  finer  act  of  it  by 
not  pursuing  this  course. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  expressed 
this  aftem(x>n  my  deep  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  author  of  this  amendment 
with  whom  I  have  served  on  this  commit- 
tee for  many  years.  The  gentleman  from 
California  and  I  have  been  on  opposite 
sides  on  a  great  many  issues  and  yet 
sometimes  we  have  even  agreed.  I  am 
sure,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  with  the  gentleman 
that  he  has  not  really  Intended  nor  did 
the  gentleman  set  out  to  mislead  the 
House.  However,  a  reading  of  the  record 
up  to  this  is  clearly  misleading  because 
the  most  important  thrust  of  his  amend- 
ment is  not  that  it  removes  from  Mr. 
CLAY'S  bill  something  that  we  have  not 


done  hi  the  past  that  we  would  like  to 
do  in  the  future,  but  the  most  important 
functional  part  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  that  it  will  reverse  one  of 
the  principal  purposes  of  this  law  for  the 
last  5  years,  a  law  that  went  into  effect 
with  virtually  across-the-board  support 
in  1970. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  act?  The 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  relieve  com- 
munities, especially  the  smaller  com- 
munities who  need  more  relief,  across 
this  coimtry,  of  the  new  phenomena  and 
new  burden  that  has  come  to  them  with 
advent  of  large  and  complicated  Fed- 
eral programs  bringing  new  kinds  of  em- 
ployees with  whom  they  have  to  deal  on 
sophisticated  personnel  matters. 

Even  when  we  deal  with  traditional 
public  employees  like  schoolteachers, 
policemen,  firemen,  rubbish  collectors, 
and  so  on,  at  the  local  and  county  levels, 
local  officials  are  encountering  real  dif- 
ficulty across  this  country.  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  want  to  see  where  the 
real  frontier  of  labor  management  rela- 
tions in  this  country  is,  this  is  it.  It  is  not 
where  you  find  the  great  big  corpora- 
tions anymore,  it  is  in  the  local  com- 
munities and  in  the  counties,  where  we 
are  encountering  the  bitter  struggles  be- 
tween the  locally  elected  officials  and 
their  employees,  the  local  employees  and 
the  city  councils,  the  employees  and  the 
school  board  members. 

In  my  State  of  Michigan,  the  school 
boards  are  even  today  trying  to  figure 
out  how  many  schools  are  going  to  go 
back  to  work.  They  are  trying  to  sit  down 
with  professionals,  trying  to  sit  down 
and  go  through  the  entire  process  of  ar- 
riving at  sound  arguments  and  positions 
so  that  there  is  some  order  on  the  side 
of  the  management,  or  if  you  will,  those 
representing  the  local  officials  as  well 
as  the  oftentimes  more  experienced 
union  representatives. 

So,  do  not  let  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  even  though 
inadvertently,  mislead  you  into  thinking 
that  what  you  are  doing  is  taking  a 
whack  at  these  uppity  public  employees 
and  their  unions  by  voting  for  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  What  you  would 
really  be  doing  is  reversing  5  years  of 
effort:  an  effort  to  help  the  local  com- 
mimlties,  States,  and  coimties  and  that 
includes  everybody.  We  have  heard  this 
afternoon  a  lot  of  funny  remarks  about 
New  York  City  and  its  problems.  I  wish 
that  those  Members  who  have  been  mak- 
ing them  could  forget  New  York  City  for 
a  few  minutes  and  realize  that  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  has  problems  too,  and  ever>'  small 
towm  in  this  country  will  face  them  in 
the  near  future.  They  will  face  the 
probability  of  some  kind  of  dealings  with 
their  employees  on  the  basis  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  on  the  basis  of  grievance 
procedures,  on  the  basis  of  modernizing 
and  operating  in  a  complex  modem 
society  in  the  new  relations  that  exist 
across  this  coimtry  between  public  em- 
ployees and  those  who  represent  all  of 
us  as  the  elected  local  officials. 

You  are  not  just  voting  against  public 
employees  or  their  unions  when  you  vote 
for  the  Rousselot  amendment.  You  are 
voting  against  every  school  board  mem- 
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ber,  city  council  member,  and  county 
commissioner  in  this  country  if  you  vote 
for  the  Rousselot  amendmoit. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chain^an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ELARRIS.  I  thank  thfe  gentleman 
for  yielding.  j 

The  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  indidate  that  the 
Rousselot  amendment  wo^ld  actually 
prevent  these  grants  from  gping  to  local 
governments  for  the  purple  of  their 
developing  expertise  in  lalK>r-manage- 
ment  negotiations.  I  did  not^  understand 
that  this  was  what  he  said  <ras  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  th  at  was  what 
the  amendment  does? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Yes.  I  am 
reading  from  the  amendmert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Sec.  303(a)  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  197( ,  relating  to 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
training.  Is  amended  by  lnser;lng  Immedi- 
ately thereafter  the  following; 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  first  operative 
paragraph  of  this  amendmei  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  employees,  or  Iheir  unions. 
It  has  only  to  do  with  those  employees 
who  are  in  the  role  of  managi  tment  at  the 
local  government  level. 

Mr.  HINSHA W.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numb»r  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  Ame  to  offer 
a  few  comments  of  my  own  and  then  to 
see  if  I  can  clarify  what  I  un(  lerstand  the 
present  situation  to  be  betwi  «n  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Caliiomla  (Mr. 
Rousselot  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  personal  posi- 
tion that  governmental  emp  oyees  at  all 
levels  of  government  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  strike,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
say  that  I  also  believe  that  I  here  should 
be  some  form  of  compulsorji  arbitration 
so  that  we  do  not  reach  the  kind  of  im- 
passe which  now  obtains  £,11  over  the 
boimtry  where  government  employees, 
particularly  those  at  State  aiid  local  gov- 
ernment levels,  are  going  ov  t  on  strike. 

I  noticed  recently  in  Callfo  -nia  that  we 
had  a  major  strike  in  centra  1  California 
which  made  the  national  hea  dllnes.  Also, 
in  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper  the  em- 
ployees of  the  county  of  San  Joaquin  in 
California  engaged  in  a  1-d^y  strike.  In 
my  own  coimty,  Orange  Cdunty,  I  am 
informed  that  some  of  the  jdeputy  dis- 
trict attorneys  called  in  sicki  which  is  a 
form  of  a  strike.  I  noticed  in  the  papers 
where  there  Is  an  attempt  in!  Massachu- 
setts to  attack  governmental  employees 
simply  because  governmental  employees 
are  demanding  more  of  thfe  rights  to 
which  they  believe  they  are  [entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  thnist  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the!  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousseiot>  were  to 
strike  all  forms  of  money  lo  employee 
organizations  to  better  dei  with  the 
problems  of  rights  of  employees,  then  I 
think  I  would  be  inclined  to  vote  against 
that  amendment. 

In  California  our  former  Opvemor  at- 
tempted to  bypass  the  Stat!  personnel 
board  with  hla  recommendat  ons  for  pay 
raises,  and  he  was  subsequently  over- 


ruled in  the  courts.  Our  present  Governor 
said  at  one  point  that  he  did  not  believe 
'  State  employees  should  be  sirioject  to  po- 
litical pressures,  and  he  also  has  now  ad- 
vocated that  perhaps  the  State  em- 
ployees' pay  raise  be  held  to  a  level  of 
approximately  5  percent,  in  spite  of  what 
the  State  personnel  board  recommends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  when  the  amend- 
ment speaks  of  an  employee  organization, 
would  that  Include,  for  example,  the 
State  employees  association  In  Cali- 
fornia? Would  it  include  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Employees  Association?  Would  it 
include  the  employee  associations  which 
are  not  union  associations? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  repeat  that  it 
would  eliminate  funding  of  the  type  de- 
scribed In  my  amendment  to  those  orga- 
nizations described  in  the  present  law. 
Under  this  Act  the  original  intent  was 
to  have  the  Federal  Ctovernment  help  in 
better  understanding  Federal  programs 
and  the  use  to  accomplish  that  of  ex- 
changes of  personnel  and  funding.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  intent  of  this  law 
as  we  read  Its  history  was  to  have  the 
Federal  Gtovernment  funding  negotia- 
tions or  training  for  labor  negotiations 
for  various  kinds  of  labor  unions.  I  am 
clearly  trying  to  prohibit  funding  di- 
rectly to  a  union  or  an  employee  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  be- 
cause I  believe  the  unions  already  have 
that  capability.  I  do  not  think  they  need 
the  additional  capability  funded  by  the 
Federal  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Does  the  gentleman 
equate  employee  associations  which  are 
only  State  or  local  government  employee 
associations  or  does  he  distinguish  be- 
tween those  organizations  and  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Teamsters  or  the 
AFL-CIO  organizations? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  My  amendment 
does  not  make  a  distinction  between 
those.  I  would  accept  an  amendment  to 
clarify  that  point. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  if  he  will  look  at  page  14 
in  the  bill  he  will  see  that  the  words 
"employee  organization"  are  there  de- 
fined. 'The  gentleman's  amendment  does 
not  change  the  definition  and  therefore 
adopts  the  definition  in  the  bill  which 
says: 

"(5)  'employee  organization'  means  any 
organization,  union,  association,  agency, 
committee,  council,  or  group  of  any  kind 
In  which  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees participate,  a  primary  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  represent  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  In  matters  concerning 
wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment." 

But  note  that  imlons  are  one  of  the 
kinds  of  associations  or  groups  that  are 
covered  by  "employee  organization."  It 
Is  made  very  clear,  by  enumerating 
unions  as  one  of  several  kinds  of  orga- 
nizations, that  the  bill  extends  far  be- 
yond unions  and  encompasses  any  group 
that  associates  for  the  purpose  of  affect- 
ing wages  and  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions, and  it  could  be  any  form  of  profes- 
sors or  professional  organization  as  well 
as  a  union. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  correct  and  I  want 
to  tell  the  Members  why  he  Is  not  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  believe  It  would  affect 
those  organizations.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  he  strikes  the 
very  definition  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  read  on  page  14 
of  the  bill.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
goes  all  the  way  through  page  14. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  frankly  appalled 
to  think  we  are  even  considering  this 
amendment.  The  National  Association  of 
Counties  is  not  considered  to  be  a  hotbed 
of  wild-eyed  radicals  and  yet  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  recognizes 
the  need  for  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

More  and  more  of  our  local  govern- 
ments are  being  chartered  and  the  char- 
ter invariably  today  calls  for  collective 
bargaining.  With  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  offering 
here  we  are  destroying  the  opportunity 
to  train  people  in  collective  bargaining.  I 
ask  the  Members  if  they  have  ever  sat 
down  to  the  table  to  work  with  people 
who  do  not  know  the  rules  and  who  do 
not  know  how  to  engage  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. That  Is  a  wild  experience. 

The  local  officials  are  saying  they  need 
training  and  they  can  get  the  traning  to- 
day under  the  existing  bill,  but  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment  that  provision 
will  be  wiped  out.  It  is  very  clearly  elim- 
inated by  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment: 

Such  grants  may  not  be  used  to  cover 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams to  train  and  educate  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  employees  and 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments  In 
matters  relating  to  labor-management  re- 
lations, Including:  the  techniques  of  nego- 
tiation; Interpretation  of  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements;  use  of  grievance  procedures; 
or  orientation  in  public  sector  labor  rela- 
tions laws  and  administrative  orders,  or  med- 
iation and  arbitration  processes  and  pro- 
cedures. 

So  If  we  adopt  this  amendment  we 
put  people  on  both  sides  of  the  bargain- 
ing tables  who  are  ignorant  of  bargaining 
procedures,  who  are  Ignorant  of  how  to 
sit  down  and  amiably  agree  on  working 
relationships  and  we  assure  that  the  col- 
lective bargaining  in  our  cities  and  our 
counties  will  become  bloody  melees. 

So  I  would  ask  the  House  to  take  a 
very  good  look  at  the  amendment  that  is 
being  offered  and,  for  goodness'  sake, 
vote  it  down. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  take  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Does 
the  gentlewoman  think  the  Federal  tax- 
payers should  be  asked  to  finance  the 
training  of  the  firemen  and  the  police- 
men that  were  engaging  in  that  "collec- 
tive bargaining"  activity?  Does  the  gen- 
tlewoman think  that  Is  a  proper  function 
of  Federal  funding? 
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Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  would  say  that  if 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia or  of  Maryland  or  of  any  other 
State  feels  that  this  is  necessary,  then 
itshouldbedone. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  today 
as  It  stands  that  requires  that  the  Chief 
Executives  of  the  States  may  review  and 
comment  on  the  proposed  programs  prior 
to  consideration  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  set  forth  the  standards 
under  which  such  a  grant  may  be  made. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  engaged  in 
attempting  to  establish  an  xmderstand- 
ing  of  a  principle.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
believe  that  it  is  a  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  fund  the  train- 
ing of  collective  bargaining  personnel  as 
it  relates  to  San  Francisco  policemen  and 
firemen;  is  that  a  function  of  the  FedersJ 
Government? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Since  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  San  Francisco  matters,  I  ac- 
cept the  word  of  the  genUeman  from 
California  who  said  that  San  Francisco 
would  have  benefited  and  whose  opinion 
I  respect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  about  Balti- 
more? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  If  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  feels  it  is  necessary  to  train 
local  government  ofiflcials  In  Baltimore 
to  deal  with  Its  employees  and  to  have 
employees  trained  so  that  they  are  able 
to  sit  down  and  properly  engage  In  man- 
agement-employee relations  talks,  I 
would  certainly  buy  that.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
would  be  required  before  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Board  could  consider  the  application. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  have  an  honest 
disagreement. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  all  the  gentlewoman  said.  I 
myself  have  been  a  person  engaged  in 
negotiations  as  a  lawyer  bargaining  with 
unions.  The  last  person  I  would  like  to 
have  on  the  other  side  from  management 
is  a  person  who  knows  no  labor  law,  be- 
cause under  those  circumstances  one's 
opponent  may  pull  the  house  down  on 
both  parties'  heads. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  Is 
a  matter  to  lift  the  question  of  collective 
bargaining  from  acrimony  into  the  area 
of  intelligent  management-employee 
labor  relations. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  30  days 
away  from  Capitol  Hill  has  taught 
us  nothing.  Just  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
left  town  the  last  thing  with  which 
we  stuck  the  taxpayers  was  direct  sub- 
sidies for  our  newsletters,  for  ofiQce  staffs 
and  a  boost  in  our  own  pay.  Today  we  are 
confronted  with  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide Federal  tax  subsidies  for  labor 
unions.  That  Is  really  in  substance  what 
the  Rousselot  amendment  seeks  to  pre- 
vent. When  we  have  the  rollcall  the  Issue 
will  be  whether  we  should  take  Federal 
tax  dollars,  and  In  a  precedent-setting 


move,  to  the  tune  of  $100  million,  a 
greatly  increased  authorization,  subsi- 
dize labor  unions  involved  with  State  and 
local  governments.  That  to  me  is  totally 
improper  and  I  will  tell  this  House  why. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Ms. 
SPELLMAN)  paints  a  picture  of  ignorant 
boobs  going  to  the  bargaining  table,  peo- 
ple who  know  nothing  about  the  bargain- 
ing process. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  gentlewoman 
from  Prince  Georges  County  has  been, 
but  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  gov- 
ernment union  leaders,  teachers,  repre- 
resentatives  are  the  shrewdest  negotia- 
tors alive.  When  labor  negotiations  occur 
they  send  In  their  expert  organizers  from 
all  over  the  country  and  State.  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  these  negotiators  do 
not  need  any  training.  They  know  every 
paragraph  of  labor  law.  So  this  subsidy 
is  not  needed  to  train  labor  ofiScials. 

But  why  do  unions  want  this  Federal 
money?  Why  do  they  want  to  see  up  to 
75  percent  of  these  grants  being  funded 
by  Federal  taxes?  The  Members  should 
take  a  look  at  page  11  of  the  report;  "The 
techniques  of  negotiation;  interpretation 
of  collective-bargaining  agreements :  use 
of  grievance  procedures;  or  orientation 
in  public  sector  labor  relations  laws  and 
administrative  orders  .  .  ."  That  Is  what 
will  be  subsidized. 

This  bill  is  an  invitation  to  indeed  tie 
up  States  and  local  governments,  to  ig- 
nore antistrike  laws  and  train  labor 
bosses  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  gar- 
bage picked  up,  there  will  not  be  essential 
services,  there  will  be  no  firemen  when 
buildings  are  burning  down,  so  that  we 
will  have  mEiny  San  Franciscos  all  across 
this  land. 

I  have  heard  one  of  my  liberal  friends 
say  in  private,  "This  Is  the  one,  this  Is 
the  section  the  labor  unions  want.  We 
have  got  to  keep  this  one  in  here.  The 
unions  want  this." 

Of  course  they  do.  They  will  get  money 
under  this  program  for  paying  their 
union  officers.  With  the  subsidy  they  will 
transfer  salary  money  the  union  would 
have  had  to  pay  into  funds  that  go  into 
political  action,  organizing  and  all  the 
other  things  unions  do  so  well  imder 
Federal  law. 

Members  should  not  kid  themselves. 
The  genUeman  from  California  has 
learned  something  during  the  recess, 
something  about  what  the  people  of 
America  are  saying,  when  we  have  a 
$80,000,000,000  deficit.  The  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  turn  this  bill  down  imless  this 
amendment  Is  adopted.  Still  better,  we 
should  Improve  It  and  make  a  good  pro- 
gram better  by  denying  this  precedent- 
setting  action  of  subsidizing  unions. 

Members  should  vote  for  the  Rousselot 
amendment,  not  because  they  are  for  or 
against  labor,  but  because  they  are  for 
the  consumer,  the  taxpayer,  and  want 
to  preserve  State  and  local  government 
and  the  essential  services  they  provide. 
Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  if  the  labor  unions  and  employees' 
negotiators  are  so  smart,  we  ought  to 
make  money  available  to  city  officials 


and  to  county  officials  and  State  officials 
to  resist  this  kind  of  smart  attempt  on 
the  parts  of  the  unions  and  employees' 
associations  to  beat  down  State  and  local 
officials,  and  therefore  preserve  our  tax 
dollars. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Unfortimately,  State 
and  local  governments  are  disadvantaged 
against  unions.  They  have  to  maintain 
the  very  fabric  of  civilization.  When 
strikes  are  called  by  unions,  the  local 
government  leaders  owe  it  to  their  con- 
stituencies to  preserve  order  and  provide 
essential  services,  but  the  imions  do  not 
have  that  responsibility.  If  we  pass  this 
bill  without  amendment  we  are  subsidiz- 
ing irresponsibility  in  labor  relations. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  should  not  have  Mayor 
Alloto  of  San  Francisco  and  his  negotia- 
tors been  better  advised  to  know  how  to 
resist  these  situations? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  heard  that  their 
best  path  of  resistance  would  have  been 
to  have  sent  Mrs.  Alioto  to  handle  the 

situation.  

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  basic  question  about  the  operation 
of  this  particular  section.  If  it  remains 
the  way  it  now  stands,  Is  It  not  true  that 
an  applicant  goes  directly  to  the  Federal 
Government,  which  would  mean  that  the 
Government  could  obligate,  whether  the 
local  goverrmient  wanted  to  or  not,  50 
percent  of  a  grant  to  a  local  union? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
Is  the  case.  It  It  true  that  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  administer 
this  program. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  say  to  the  local 
government,  the  coimty  or  whatever, 
"You  must  support  by  50  p>ercent  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  union  activities." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  the  case,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
rir.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  and 
the  discussion  on  tills  bill,  I  have  been 
trying  to  formulate  in  my  mind  some 
idea  of  about  how  many  training  pro- 
grams, how  many  training  programs  out- 
side direct  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  other  education 
programs  are  supported  by  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  say  that  If  the  American  people 
knew  how  much  money  is  being  spent  by 
this  Federal  Government  on  grants  for 
training  programs,  they  vrould  not  allow 
any  Member  of  this  delegation  here  In 
this  Congress  to  support  them  without 
incurring  their  opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  bring  some- 
thing to  the  attention  of  the  Members.  I 
do  not  bring  this  to  their  attention  to 
criticize  the  town  or  the  city.  If  one 
stretched  the  term  of  what  the  difference 
is  between  "city"  and  "town"  It  might  be 
a  city.  It  is  more  of  a  town  In  Georgia, 
near  the  district  where  I  live,  and  not  too 
far  from  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  Is  called  Powder 
Springs.  Look  what  happened  down  there 
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last  week  under  one  of  tjiese  Federal 
training  programs  where  y()u  get  money 
to  train  people.  One  of  the  c^uncllmen  re- 
signed and  he  was  appoiiited  immedi- 
ately as  director  of  public  works,  and  that 
job  wUl  carry  a  salary  of  $12,600.  All  but 
$2,600  of  that  is  being  paidjby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  thi  grant  from 
the  Comprehensive  Employpient  Train- 
ing Act,  the  CETA  program.] 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  of  these 
United  States  be  called  upon  to  pay 
$10,000  in  salary  to  a  man  m  the  city  of 
Powder  Springs,  Ga.,  or  the  town  of 
Powder  Springs,  Ga.,  to  stipervise  the 
water  and  sanitation  departinent  and,  in 
addition,  be  the  city  buUdlnjg  inspector? 
That  Is  how  ridiculous  w^  are  getting 
with  these  training  grants. 
The  Members  might  say 

lated  to  what  is  being  de 

bill.  It  Is  not  unrelated  wlien  we  take 
Into  account  the  fact  that  \^e  are  bank- 
rupt and  we  are  spending 
here  in  this  bill  that  can 
done  without.  We  ought  to  have  the  guts 
to  stand  up  here  and  cut  thel whole  thing 
out. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairmari,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  numbar  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  Icompliment 
the  gentleman  from  Georgli  (Mr.  Lan- 
drum).  I  think  he  hit  the  Jroblem  ex- 
actly where  it  ought  to  be  hi%  We  spend 


lat  is  imre 
ited  In  this 


too  much  for  too  many  training  pro 
grams.  Why  do  we  suddenly  get  such 
a  conscientious  view  of  It  to  fetop  at  this 
point?  I  did  not  hear  mucl|  screaming 
here  when  we  made  a  grant  for  $2,000  a 
year  for  the  4  years  a  stuclent  studied 
medicine.  He  could  pay  it  back  if  he  went 
Into  the  slums.  If  he  did  not  io  into  poor 
districts  to  practice,  he  did  not  have  to 
pay  It  back,  and  the  school  wojuld  get  that 
money,  not  the  Federal  dovemment, 
although  the  Government  paid  it  as 
tuition. 

We  have  paid  for  a  lot  >f  training 
programs,  but  this  Is  something  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Georgial  (Mr.  Lan-. 
DRUM)  ought  to  consider  or  the  same 
basis  I  am  considering  it. 

First  of  all.  under  the  Lan  Irum-Grif - 
fin  bill  we  changed  the  entire  rules  under 
which  contracts  were  writt<n  between 
labor  and  management.  In  tlie  old  days, 
labor  would  set  up  its  bargaining  teams 
and  they  would  meet  with  Tbargaining 
teams  in  industry.  They  wiuld  arrive 
at  some  kind  of  a  solutioi  to  their 
problem  and  come  out  with  a  contract. 
That  contract,  once  signed  ty  the  bar- 
gaining teams  and  sent  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  intematicnal  would 
become  binding  on  all  of  tiie  partici- 
pants of  that  particular  orgar  ization,  all 
of  the  local  unions  and  the  State  or- 
ganizations and  everybody  elfce  affected. 
However,  after  the  Landrum-jGriffln  bill 
It  had  to  go  back  to  every  iDcal  xmion. 
The  biggest  problem  we  havd  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  that  we  do  not  huve  enough 
members  In  the  newer  unions,  particu- 
larly municipal  unions,  thati  have  any 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  negotiations, 
arbitrations,  or  anything  eke  dealing 
with  labor.  All  these  years  Jthey  have 
been  blanked  out.  They  have  been  under 
a  very  good  security.  They '  have  had 
dvU  service  to  protect  them  on  the  one 


hand  and  the  Hatch  Act  to  protect  them 
against  political  pressures. 

They  have  had  the  protection  of  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  lowest  entity  of  Gov- 
ernment to  the  highest.  They  cannot  be 
fired;  they  can  only  be  hired,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it.  But  now  they  have  labor 
organizations,  and  they  do  not  under- 
stand that  there  are  procedures  to  set 
up  negotiations. 

They  should  not  just  say  to  the  op- 
posite party,  the  employer,  whether  it 
is  the  city  council  or  the  school  board, 
"We  are  going  to  annoimce  that  unless 
you  come  through  with  a  contract,  at 
4  o'clock  on  date  certain,  we  are  going 
out  on  strike."  That  is  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

I  just  came  from  an  area  where  there 
are  four  school  districts  out  on  strike. 
They  establish  their  procedure  before 
they  go  into  negotiations,  without  any 
arbitration  whatsoever,  without  discuss- 
ing their  different  requests  and  their 
different  views ;  they  state  what  they  are 
going  to  achieve,  and  they  set  the  date 
for  strike  before  they  even  meet  with  the 
other  side.  They  do  not  understand  that 
this  is  a  very  serious  business.  They  do 
not  understand  that  they  have  to  meet 
and  give  their  facts  and  take  the  facts 
from  the  other  side  and  decide  whether 
or  not  the  demands  they  are  making  will 
destroy  or  help  the  organization. 

Some  of  us  have  had  some  experience. 
I  know  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  say  to 
their  members  at  home,  "We  are  not 
going  in  there  and  say  that  whatever  we 
establish  Is  what  we  are  going  to  get. 
Those  are  our  demands,  and  if  we  are 
not  going  to  get  them,  we  are  going  out 
on  strike."  We  must  learn  to  negotiate 
and  arbitrate.  It  is  not  an  exact  science, 
but  it  is  a  science  nevertheless. 

They  should  say,  "Give  us  a  chance  for 
some  negotiation  in  the  meantime.  Let 
us  arbitrate." 

They  do  not  understand  how  to  arbi- 
trate. I  will  state  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  trouble  in  the  municipal  and 
educational  fields,  from  the  standpoint  of 
arbitration  and  negotiation  today,  is  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how 
to  proceed  in  labor  negotiations.  They 
have  never  had  any  problems  before.  All 
their  wages  and  all  their  working  condi- 
tions were  either  legislated  or  given  to 
them  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
or  the  chief  executive  of  the  municipal- 
ity, because  they  had  that  big  vote  they 
could  cast  without  being  interfered  with. 
So  the  situation  today  is  a  new  ball 
game,  and  the  money  we  wiU  spend  on 
this,  believe  me,  will  give  a  great  deal 
of  help  to  the  situation  we  are  going 
through  today.  No  one  has  calcxilated 
the  cost  in  money,  lost  time,  and  strained 
relations  in  many  of  our  communities. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  we  may  have  a  nation- 
wide strike  within  the  near  future,  if 
certain  conditions  prevail,  in  the  area  of 
education.  We  may  also  have  one  in  the 
municipal  area. 

Recently  there  was  a  State  strike  that 
was  called  on  the  basis  of  catchup  sal- 
ary needs.  The  national  leaders  could 
do  httle  about  it.  The  local  leaders  wanted 
to  do  what  was  best  for  their  members. 
When  It  finally  came  to  the  point  where 
it  was  going  to  be  a  very  serious  matter 
In  that  State  and  the  whole  State  was 


going  to  go  through  serious  problem* 
they  got  together  and  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. But  the  bargaining  committees 
who  were  handling  the  matter  never  had 
experience  before  with  negotiations  In 
this  type  of  labor  differences.  It  was  a 
civil  service  type  of  employment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dkht) 
has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situa- 
tion is  this :  All  this  really  does  is  to  say 
to  a  labor  organization  that  it  can  apply 
directly  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  participating  funds  in  order  to  train 
its  people. 

The  Members  of  Congress  know  what 
is  happening,  and  I  know  what  Is  hap- 
pening. Let  us  put  the  cards  right  on 
the  table.  In  some  States  they  can  make 
a  request  and  it  will  be  approved  because 
that  particular  State  has  a  Governor 
who  feels  that  they  are  justified  in  ask- 
ing for  it.  The  same  thing  may  happen 
with  respect  to  management  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  borough  council  or  the 
school  board.  They  can  ask  for  it  and 
get  It. 

But  in  other  States  they  have  not  re- 
ceived grants  since  the  law  was  passed, 
and  yet  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  any- 
thing here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treas- 
ury. We  should  not  talk  about  making 
grants.  We  started  that  a  long  time  ago, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Landrum)  told  us,  this  is  one  little  drop 
of  rain  in  a  barrel,  compared  to  what  we 
are  spending  on  grants  for  educational 
and  specialized  training  purposes  all  over 
the  coimtry. 

The  argument  that  the  country  is 
"broke"  advanced  here  by  a  previous 
speaker  is  a  good  and  valid  argument 
But  let  us  consider  that  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  vote  for  billions  for  for- 
eign aid,  aid  in  training,  aid  for  indus- 
trialization of  foreign  productions,  much 
of  it  in  competition  here  at  home  with  the 
very  workers  we  are  complaining  about 
getting  training  to  do  their  Jobs  better. 
The  time  to  argue  this  point  is  when 
we  "go  along"  for  moneys  that  hurt  the 
economy  not  the  money  that  helps  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  contained  In  H.R.  4415  are 
supported  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Association  of 
Firefighters,  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, the  Public  Employee  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

This  is  a  remarkably  wide  spectrum  of 
support.  It  reflects  the  reaUty  that  a  di- 
versity of  organizations  participate  as 
partners  in  responsible  personnel  admin- 
istration and  the  delivery  of  public  serv- 
ices at  the  State  and  local  level. 

These  amendments  increase  the  oppor- 
tunity for  public  employee  organization 
members  to  receive  training  In  labor- 
management  relations  skills,  training  In 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  or 
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inral  governments  for  which  they  work, 
nc  doing  so  these  amendments  help  to 
Sure  that  pubUc  employee  organiza- 
Z^  and  the  people  they  represent  wUl 
be  better  able  to  participate  responsibly 
In  oersonnel  administration. 

tacreasing  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion about  government  and  its  practices 
can  only  improve  government's  provision 
of  public  services. 

I  Include  the  following: 
OBANTS  TO  Employee  Obganizations  Undeb 
Section  3  op  H.R.  4415 

I.   THE    PROBLEM 

State  and  local  governments  have  used 
TPA  funds  extensively  to  train  their  manage- 
ment personnel  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions tecliniques. 

■The  oroblem  here  1b  that  It  now  takes  both 
sides  working  together  to  efficiently  admln- 
SSSeemlnts,  peaceably  resolve  disputes 
^effectively  carry  out  their  respective 
duties  and  responslbUittes.  Labor-manage- 
ment relations  is  now  an  Integral  part  of 
toe  personnel  administration  process  at  aU 
levels  of  government.  Through  the  IPA,  the 
Federal  government  supports  only  the  man- 
agement side  in  the  complicated  area  of 
pliblic  employee  labor  relations 

Section  3  of  the  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1970  (H.R. 
M15)  would.  If  It  became  law,  resolve  this 
Imij'Jance. 

11.   THE    AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  simply  allows  public  em- 
Dloyee  organizations  to  submit  grant  ap- 
pllMtions  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  be  considered  on  their  merits. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  4415  would  mean  the 
IPA  80  that  employee  organizations  could 
apply  directly  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  .raining  grants  to  train  their 
officers,  employees  and/or  members  in  pro- 
grams specifically  relating  to  "the  tech- 
niques of  negotlaUon;  interpretation  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements;  use  of  griev- 
ance procedures;  or  orientation  in  public 
sector  labor  relation  laws  and  admmlstra- 
tive  orders;  the  role  of  ClvU  Service  Com- 
missions (or  equivalent  agencies),  anti- 
discrimination laws  and  procedures,  statu- 
tory employee  appeal  procedures,  position 
classification  processes,  or  mediation  and 
arbitration  processes  and  procedures. 

Such  grants  are  presently  available  to  non- 
pn^t  organizations  which  offer  professional 
services  to  governments. 

There  would  be  several  conditions  applied 
to  grants  made  by  the  C.S.C.  under  this 
amendment : 

1.  Funds  could  only  be  used  for  labor- 
management  relations  related  training  as 
defined  above — they  could  not  be  used  for 
organizing,  political  activity,  etc. 

2.  The  Conamisslon  would  have  to  make  a 
prior  determination  that  the  capability  to 
provide  training  does  not  exist,  or  Is  not 
readUy  available  within  any  organization 
with  which  the  employee  organization  Is  af- 
flUated.  or  If  the  capability  does  exist,  that 
such  organization  is  not  disposed  to  provide 
the  training,  before  releasing  any  funds. 

3.  The  grant  application  must  meet  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  U.S.  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Itself,  under  this  section  of 
the  Act.  (These  last  two  conditions  are  simi- 
lar to  those  already  placed  on  grants  to 
"other  organizations''   imder  the  IPA.) 

4.  The  Governor  of  th©  state  or  his  des- 
ignee must  have  the  opportunity  to  review, 
comment  upon  and  make  recommendations 
on  each  grant  application.  (The  review  pro- 
cedure contained  In  the  amendment  Is  simi- 
lar to  that  required  of  local  governments 
when  they  apply  directly  to  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  IPA  funding.) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  amendment  "em- 
ployee organization"  means  "any  organlza- 


Uon,  union,  association,  agency,  committee, 
councU,  or  group  of  any  kind  in  which  state 
and  local  government  employees  participate. 
a  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  represent 
state  and  local  government  employees  in  mat- 
ters concerning  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment."  ^^ 

This  amendment  would  not  "turn  over 
mlUlons  of  doUars  to  labor  organizations: 

There  is  no  percentage  set  aside  for  em- 
ployee organizations. 

Public  employee  organizations  are  limited 
to  applying  for  grants  under  the  20%  share 
of  IPA  ftmds  held  by  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission (the  so-called  discretionary  funds). 
The  amendment  does  not  Involve  the  80% 
share  (the  so-called  formula  money)  which 
goes  to  the  states. 

The  amendment  simply  would  aUow  public 
employee  organizations  to  submit  grant  ap- 
plications to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
to  be  considered  on  their  merits. 

UI.  POSSIBLE  AMENDMENTS    TO  SECTION  3 

1.  To  Strike  (this  faUs  to  deal  with  the 
imbalance  In  the  Act  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mittee when  it  adopted  this  Section.) 

2.  To  prohibit  all  labor-management  rela- 
tions related  training  under  the  Act  (this 
amendment  was  defeated  in  Committee  as  a 
step  backwards.  The  number  of  applications 
and  grants  concerning  labor-management 
relations  under  the  Act  since  Its  adoption  Is 
an  indication  of  the  Unportance  states  and 
localities  have  attached  to  this  aspect  of 
sound,  efficient  and  responsible  personnel 
administration.  In  addition,  state  and  local 
employee  organizations  have  Indicated  that 
they  prefer  trained  management  personnel 
than  inexperience  which  can  lead  to  unneces- 
sary conflict.) 

3.  To  simply  Include  employee  organiza- 
tions within  the  already  existing  section  of 
the  Act  which  permits  some  grants  to  orga- 
nizations other  than  governments  (by  re- 
quiring the  Jurisdiction  involved  to  request 
such  grants,  this  would  eliminate  direct  ap- 
plications by  employee  organizations  to  the 
Clvl  Service  Commission.  Such  requests  are 
unlikely.  This  would  perpetuate  the  present 
imbalance  under  the  Act.) 

4.  To  limit  eligibility  under  this  proposed 
section  of  the  Act  to  "recognized"  employee 
organizations  by  amending  the  definition  of 
•employee  organizations"  (the  term  "recog- 
nize" has  a  specific  meaning  In  labor  law.  Be- 
cause few  states  or  locallUes  have  collective 
bargaining  laws,  let  alone  recognition  proce- 
dures, such  an  amendment  would  effectively 
nullify  the  original  Intent  of  the  Section.) 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BT  MB.  HINSKAW  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT    BY    MB.    BOTTSSELOT 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hinshaw  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot: 
In  the  first  sentence,  strUce  out  the  comma 
immediately  following  the  figure  "14"  and 
strike  out  all  that  follows  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  maintain 
the  present  law. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  I  spoke  in 
favor  of  maintaining  some  training  for 
employee-management  negotiations  and 
arbitration,  because  I  think  In  today's 
climate,  that  is  essential.  I  think  we  want 
to  forestall  strikes  by  public  employees 
whenever  and  wherever  we  can. 

I  also  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  both 
sides  should  be  adept  in  negotiating  em- 
ployees' rights. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  maintain  the  law 
as  It  presently  exists,  which  provides,  for 


example  under  section  304(a)  (2),  and  I 
read  from  the  existing  law : 
determines  that  the  capability  to  provide 
such  training  does  not  exist,  or  Is  not  readily 
available,  within  the  Federal  or  the  State  or 
local  governments  requesting  such  program 
or  within  associations  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments, or  If  such  capability  does  exist 
that  such  government  or  association  Is  not 
disposed  to  provide  such  training; 

It  then  goes  on  and  provides  that  the 
chief  executives  of  the  various  States 
can,  if  they  so  choose,  provide  that  such 
money  shall  be  available  for  the  type  of 
training  which  we  have  been  dlscvissing 
now  for  some  half  hour  to  45  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  before  clos- 
ing, that  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
Members  will  support  this  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot> 
and  maintain  the  law  in  this  particular 
regard  as  it  presently  exists. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  C^iainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  does  a  much  better 
job  in  legislatively  making  it  possible 
and  clearer  for  a  State  government  or  a 
city  government  to  request  funds  for 
the  kind  of  activities  and  negotiations 
that  are  needed.  At  the  same  time  it 
does  prevent  the  direct  funding  to  a 
labor  union  if,  obviously.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  they  do  not  need 
this  kind  of  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  think  it  Is  a  clarify- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  can  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  clarifying  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  because 
It  takes  out  about  90  percent  of  what 
we  had. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  permit  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  a  program  that  helps  the 
management  side  of  the  labor  negotia- 
tion, but  this  would  prohibit  Federal  as- 
sistance with  regard  to  any  help  to  the 
labor  side  of  any  negotiations;  Is  that 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  no,  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

We  have  confused  the  Issue  by  talking 
about  labor  unions,  per  se,  but  there  are 
many  employee  sissociations  where  the 
technical  people  in  the  employee  asso- 
ciations and  even  the  officers  of  the  em- 
ployee associations  are  State  and  local 
government  employees.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  this  amendment  would  permit  asso- 
ciations other  than  governmental  to 
cwne  In  for  Federal  grants? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Do  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  would  do  that?  No,  not  nec- 
essarily that.  I  think  there  are  employee 
associations  which  are  composed  only  of 
governmental  employees. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  However,  they  could  not 
apply  imder  the  amendment  as  the 
gentieman  has  presented  It;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
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Mr.  HINSHAW.  If  the  gentleman  will 
wait  until  I  have  finished,  those  govern- 
mental employees.  Just  by  the  sheer  na- 
ture of  their  work,  may  gret  involved  both 
In  management  and  labor  br  employee 
relationships.  [ 

In  fact,  tliere  are  many  Stite  and  local 
government  employees  who  get  involved 
with  drafting  the  budget,  the  salaries, 
and  the  fringe  benefits,  and  then  on  the 
other  side  they  represent  those  em- 
ployees when  they  deal  with  manage- 
ment, of  which  the  particulur  employee 
Is  not  a  member  of  the  ihanagement 
team.  1 

Therefore,  I  think  It  will  ^prove  the 
expertise  of  atate  and  local  governmen- 
tal employee  associations,  hut  not  that 
of  the  unions  per  se. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  [ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  who  just  app«ared  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HiNSHAw) .  that  we  are  still  having  some 
difBculty  in  interpreting  whit  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does. 

I  think  I  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man said  he  intended  to  do 

Am  I  correct,  as  I  heard  t  read  Into 
the  record,  that  the  import  of  the 
amendment  would  cause  the  Rousselot 
amendment  to  read  as  follows: 

"Strike  all  of  section  3  of  the  bill 
beginning  on  line  18  on  pajre  10  down 
through  line  24  on  page  14. ' 
Mr.  HINSHAW.  Yes,  that  Js  correct. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  TY  at  becomes 
the  sum  total  of  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  If  that  Is  tl  e  sum  total 
of  it  then  that  would  be  the  « ffect  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  That  is 
what  we  thought  you  meant  and  that 
is  why  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  pointed  out  to  you  a  few 
moments  ago  that  your  iimendment 
would  not  do  what  you  think  it  Is  doing, 
and  you  are  compounding  the  troubling 
problems  created  by  the  Rousselot 
amendment  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Clay)  and  I  had  problems  a 
few  moments  ago  here  because  of  the 
form  of  the  amendment.  When  you  try 
to  coordinate  It  with  the  bill  and  your 
amendment,  you  will  discover  there  is 
no  definition  of  "employee  orf  anization" 
left  In  the  legislation  by  the  language 
of  your  amendment  or  in  the  language 
of  the  Rousselot  amendment  i  s  amended 
by  you. 

The  only  mention  of  emplo;  ^ee  organi- 
zations whether  one  calls  thei  n  union  or 
nonunion  employee  organizations  Is  in 
the  CJlay  bill.  And  the  only  nention  in 
the  cnay  bill  is  still  stricken  n  the  lan- 
guage you  leave  in  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment You  did  not  go  far  enough  in 
changing  the  Rousselot  smieudment 

The  gentleman  from  Califbmia  (Mr. 
Rousselot)  Is  getting  what  h4  wants  be 
cause  he  is  striking  out  all  ]  "employee 
organizations." 

I  respectfully  submit  to  mjl  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Calif (mia    (Mr. 


Hinshaw)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman)  that  you  are  not  get- 
ting what  you  think  you  are  getting 
through  what  the  gentlranan  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rousselot)  is  getting.  There- 
fore I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  against 
tills  amendment  because  it  compounds 
an  already  very  bad  amendment  and 
creates  a  situation  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  continuation  of  this 
legislation  that  has  been  so  very  helpful 
to  the  local,  State,  and  coxmty  govern- 
ments for  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me,  in  response  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  PoRD) — because  I  know  the 
gentleman  wants  to  be  right — state  that 
what  is  left  in  place  as  result  of  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  California's 
( Mr.  Hinshaw)  amendment  is  simply  the 
language  of  the  present  law.  You  are  cor- 
rect it  strikes  that  portion  of  section  3 
which  puts  a  new  definition  into  "orga- 
nization." 

Let  me  read  from  the  present  act,  Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-648.  This  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hinshaw)  Is 
talking  about  : 

Okants  to  Other  Oroantzations 

Sec.  304.  (b)  For  the  ptirpose  of  thU  sec- 
tion "other  organization"  means — 

(1)  a  national,  regional,  statewide,  area- 
wide,  or  metropolitan  organization,  repre- 
senting member  State  or  local  governments; 

(2)  an  association  of  State  or  local  public 
officials;  or 

(3)  a  nonprofit  organization  one  of  whose 
principal  functions  Is  to  offer  professional 
advisory,  research,  development,  educational 
or  related  services  to  governments. 

So  what  remains  in  place  by  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  combined  with  my 
amendment,  is  that  the  present  definition 
of  "other  organizations"  remains  intact. 
It  is  the  definition  we  have  been  living 
with  for  several  years.  It  is  more  than 
adequate.  If  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan would  say  that  it  strikes  or  does 
great  mischief  he  must  then  admit  that 
the  previous  act  did  great  mischief  in 
its  definition  of  "other  organizations." 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hinshaw)  to  my  amendment  Is  a  cor- 
rect amendment  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hinshaw)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision, demanded  by  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
there  were — ayes  34,  noes  63. 

RECOSOEO  VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  redded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  189,  noes  213, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  491] 
AYES— 189 


Abdnor 
Ambro 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 


Armstrong  BedeU 

Ashbrook  BeU 

Bafalls  Bennett 

Bauman  BevUl 

Be&rd,  Tenn.  Bowen 


Breckinridge 

Haley 

Myers,  lad. 

Broomfleld 

Hanuner- 

Myers,  Pa. 

Brown,  Mich. 

schmidt 

Natcher 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Neal 

BroyhUl 

Harkin 

Nichols 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

O'Brien 

Burgener 

Hastings 

Passman 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    Hays,  Ohio 

Pettis 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hefner 

Preyer 

Butler 

Henderson 

Prltchatd 

Byron 

High  tower 

Qulllen 

Carter 

HUlis 

RaUsback 

Casey 

Hinshaw 

Reguia 

Cederberg 

Holland 

Rhodes 

Clancy 

Holt 

Roberts 

Clatuen, 

Horton 

Robinson 

DonH. 

Hutchinson 

Rose 

Clawson,  Del 

Hyde 

Roush 

Cleveland 

Ichord 

Rousselot 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Runnels 

Cohen 

Jenrette 

Sarasin 

OoUlns,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo.  Satterfleld 

Conable 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Conlan 

Jonef,  Ala. 

Schulze 

Crane 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sebellus 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sharp 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Easten 

Shriver 

Davis 

Kazen 

Shuster 

de  la  Oarza 

Kelly 

Slkes 

Derrick 

Kemp 

Bkubltz 

Devlne 

Ketchiim 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Downing,  Va. 

Krueger 

Snyder 

Duncan,  Tens 

.  Lagomarslno 

Spence 

duPont 

Landnim 

Stanton, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Latta 

J.  WUUam 

Emery 

Lent 

Steelman 

Erlenbom 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Es  hi  em  an 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stephens 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lott 

Symm.s 

Fenwlck 

Lujan 

Taloott 

Plndley 

McColllster 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Fish 

McDonald 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Fithlan 

McEwen 

Thone 

Flowers 

McKinney 

Treen 

Plynt 

Madigan 

Vander  Jagt 

Porsythe 

Mahon 

Waggonner 

Fountain 

Mann 

Wampier 

Frenzel 

Martin 

White 

Frey 

Mathis 

Whitehurst 

Fuqua 

Mazzoll 

Whltten 

Gibbons 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Oilman 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ooldwater 

Mills 

Winn 

Goodling 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Wright 

Oradlson 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Orasaley 

Moore 

Wylle 

Oude 

Moorhead. 

Young.  Pla, 

Ouyer 

Calif. 

Hagedom 

Mosher 
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Abzug 

Cotter 

Howard 

Adams 

Coughlin 

Howe 

Addabbo 

D'Amours 

Hubbard  ■ 

Anderson, 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hughes 

Calif. 

Danielaon 

Jacobs 

Andrews, 

Delaney 

Jolinson,  Calif. 

N.Dak. 

Dellumn 

Jones,  Okla. 

Anuvinzio 

Dent 

Jordan 

Ashley 

Diggs 

Karth 

Asp  in 

Dingell 

Kastenmeier 

BadUlo 

Dodd 

Keys 

Baldus 

Downey.  N.T. 

Koch 

Barrett 

Drinan 

Krebt 

Baucvis 

Early 

LaFalce 

Beard,  R.I. 

Eckhardt 

Leggett 

Bergland 

Edgar 

Lehman 

Blaggl 

EUberg 

Le  vitas 

Bingham 

English 

Litton 

Blan  chard 

Esch 

Long,  La. 

Blouin 

Evans,  Colo. 

Long.  Md. 

Hoggs 

Fasceil 

McCloskey 

Boiand 

Fisher 

McCormack 

Boiling 

Flood 

McDade 

Honker 

Florlo 

McFall 

Brad  em  as 

Foley 

McHugh 

Breaxiz 

Ford,  Mich. 

Macdonald 

Brinkley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Brodhead 

Oaydos 

Maguire 

Brooks 

Giaimo 

Matsunaga 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ginn 

Meeds 

Hurke.  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Melcher 

Hurke.  Mass. 

Green 

Metcalfe 

Burton.  John 

HaU 

Meyner 

Burton.  PhUllp  Hanley 

Mezvlnaky 

Carney 

Hannaford 

MUcva 

Carr 

Harrington 

Mllford 

Cblsholm 

Harris 

Miller.  Calif. 

Clay 

Hawlclnn 

Mineta 

OoUlns.  ni. 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Mlnlsh 

Conte 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  MitcheU.  Ud. 

Oonyers 

Heinz 

Moakley 

Corman 

Helstoakl 

Moffett 

ComeU 

Hicks 

Mollohan 
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Moorhead,  Pa 
Morgan 
tfoas 

liotti 

llurphy.  m. 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Murtha 

Medzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OBara 

OlTeUl 

Ottlnger 

Pstman.  Tex. 

Fatten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Psttlson,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Freasler 
Price 
Quie 
Bandall 
Bangel 


Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

RUBSO 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

NOT  VOnNO — 3i 


Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
WUson,  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Alexander 

AuColn 

Blester 

Burke,  Fla 

Cbappell 

Derwlnskl 

Duncan,  Oreg 


Hamilton 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Jarman 

McClory 


Roe 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Solarz 

Stuckey 

Teague 

Van  Deerlln 

Walsh 

Young,  Alaska 


Edwards,  Calif.  McKay 
Evins,  Tenn.       Mink 
Fary  Pepper 

praser  Pike 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Ms.  Holtzman  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Solarz  against. 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Alexander  for,  with  Mrs.  Mink  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment  offeked  by  MB.  Cn.»4AN 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oilman:  Strike 
out  all  of  section  4  of  the  bill,  beginning  m 
line  T  on  page  16  down  through  line  15  and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  imder 
existing  law  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  is  permanently  authorized  so 
that  appropriation  requests  are  at  the 
discretion  of  the  administration.  For  fis- 
cal year  1976,  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  this  program  is  $20  million. 

The  $15  million  of  that  amount  is  for 
grants.  The  proposed  increases  of  $40 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  transition  to 
October  1976,  and  the  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977  are  imacceptable  and  in- 
consistent with  the  President's  morato- 
rium on  new  spending  initiatives. 

In  other  words,  these  increases  are 
premature.  They  are  premature  because 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act,  for 
which  $300,000  is  earmarked  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget.  Further,  the  subconunit- 
tee  has  stated  that  it  expects  to  conduct 
its  own  indepth  investigation  with  tech- 


nical assistance  from  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  of  the  IPA  programs 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  its 
March  1975  study  of  this  act,  setting 
forth  the  problems  of  implementing  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act,  stated 
on  the  first  page  of  its  report: 

"Selection  processes  for  mobility  as- 
signments vary  among  agencies  and  in- 
volve a  three-way  agreement  with  the 
employee,  the  Federal  agency,  and  the 
State  or  local  government.  Although 
many  assignments  were  arranged  prop- 
erly, others  were  made  to  resolve  per- 
sonality conflicts  within  a  Federal 
agency,  remove  employees  from  specific 
positions,  satify  personal  considerations, 
ease  out  employees  nearing  rethrement, 
or  meet  manpower  planning — ceiling- 
objectives." 

The  (jeneral  Accounting  Office  Is 
mandated  by  this  legislation  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  imder  the 
IPA  not  later  than  July  1,  1977. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  In  other  words,  if  indi- 
vidual members  of  Congress  went  home 
and  found  that  theh:  constituents  were 
concerned  about  escalating  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment, here  is  a  clear  chance  to  main- 
tain a  program  at  its  present  level,  not 
increase  it  by  two  or  threefold  for  a  2- 
year  period,  but  maintain  it  at  its  pres- 
ent level  untU  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  a  better  chance  to  see  what 
this  act  produces.  If  the  individual  Mem- 
ber did  perceive  from  his  constituents 
that  they  were  smxious  to  see  clear  signs 
of  keeping  Government  spending  at  pres- 
ent levels,  we  should  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  That  is  exactly  the  point, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  hitting  the  nail  right  on  the 
head.  . 

The  committee,  on  page  7  of  its  report. 
In  seeking  to  justify  the  appropriation, 
states  imder  "Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion": 

Accordingly,  the  committee  makes  this  au- 
thorization with  two  intentions:  First,  to 
Indicate  its  concern  for  more  adequate  fund- 
ing of  this  program  by  the  Administration; 
and,  second,  to  establish  a  means  by  which 
the  program  administrators  will,  by  neces- 
sity, return  to  this  committee  and  Justify 
their  budget  request,  thereby  providing  an- 
other means  whereby  this  committee  may 
Justify  its  oversight  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  com- 
mittee's statement  is  the  precise  reason- 
ing for  rejecting  the  increased  appro- 
priation. 

Until  such  time  as  these  reviews  are 
completed  on  the  merit  and  efficiency  of 
programs  financed  under  the  IPA,  no 
increased  funding  should  be  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  that  my  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $20  milUon  to  fund  the  IPA  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1976.  Rather,  it 
strikes  the  committee's  $32  million  in- 
crease in  appropriation  levels  over  the 


President's  request  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  it  removes  the  $50  million  figure  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  requiring  Congress  to 
exercise  its  oversight  responsibilities. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Oilman  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  removes  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditure  that  is  in  the  Clay 
bill.  We  should  read  what  the  Clay  bill 
says  on  page  15.  It  says  "Appropriation 
Authorization." 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is  a 
classic  case  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  difference  between  the  budget  re- 
quest process  and  the  congressional 
action  with  respect  to  a  budget  increase 
and  the  authorizing  process,  which  is  the 
process  we  are  going  through  here  and, 
ultimately,  the  appropriating  process. 
They  are  all  separate.  They  are  all  sepa- 
rately handled. 

There  are  several  times  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  level  of  expenditures.  We 
are  not  talking  here  today  about  how 
much  money  is  actually  going  to  be  spent. 
On  page  15  of  the  bill  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  controlled  by  one  word,  and 
the  word  on  line  6  of  page  15  is  "limita- 
tion." ^  .^^^ 
The  Clay  bill  says,  "not  to  exceed  $40 
million  shall  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1976'." 

We  must  always  read  authorizing  fig- 
ures with  the  words,  "not  to  exceed,"  be- 
cause they  are  a  limitation  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  they  arc 
also  a  limitation  on  actions  on  this  fioor. 
Members  tend  to  forget  that  if  we  keep 
the  law  the  way  it  is.  section  509  of  the 
existing  law  would  be  unchanged,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  fiscal  sanity  and 
fiscal  conservatism. 

This  is  how  the  law.  as  they  would 
now  suggest,  would  read: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  the  fiscal  year  approprUtlon  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams under  this  Act. 

This  is  an  unlimited  and  open-ended 
authorization. 

We  should  not  let  anybody  sell  us  the 
idea  that  they  are  going  to  turn  us  into 
fiscal  conservatives  and  protect  the  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  by  providing  an  open- 
ended  authorization  as  this  amendment 

would  do. 

For  11  years  I  have  heard  a  constant 
and  never-ending  and  totally  consistent 
attack  on  open-ended  authorizations 
coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  commend  any  Member  who  voted  for 
the  Congress  to  accept  Its  responsibility 
in  the  budgeting  process  by  not  voting  for 
open-ended  authorizations  in  preference 
to  a  specific  limitation  on  the  appropriat- 
ing process.  That  Is  what  we  have  here 
in  the  Clay  bill,  which  this  amendment 
seeks  to  remove. 

"This  says  that  not  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion may  be  asked  for  by  the  President  or 
may  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  or 
may  be  spent  by  the  President  after  it  is 
appropriated. 

The  removal  of  a  fiscal  limitation  can- 
not be  called  fiscal  responsibility. 
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What  they  want  is  a  year  after  year 
after  year  battle  on  this  floor  and  In  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatlon|B,  Instead  of 
In  front  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Q^lay)  where 
It  belongs,  over  the  level  of  fuiidlng  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  func^ons  of  this 
legislation.  T 

What  It  really  comes  dowti  to  Is  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Oilman  [amendment 
would  take  away  a  primary  rgason  for  the 
subcommittee  of  the  gentljeman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Clay)  to  coi 
sight  over  the  functions  of  th 
In  the  foreseeable  future 

The  only  way  the  gent 
Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  could 
handle  on  what  communltle 
and  others  were  doing  with 
in  the  future  would  be  to  tr 
some  basic  change  in  the  la 
never  get  a  handle  on  the  ex 
the  fimds  and  the  level  of  fu^_...„. 

The  only  way  the  prlnclpil  authoriz 
ing  committee  has  an  opportunity  to  do 
this  on  a  continuing  basis  is  to  carry  out 
the  kind  of  oversight  that  every  con- 


[jtlnue  over- 
I  legislation 

bman  from 
I  ever  get  a 

and  States 
I  this  money 

to  reenact 
He  would 
bndltures  of 
tdlng 


in  the 
'e  thlslan- 

com- 

alrman,  I 

number 

rt  of   the 

the  gen- 
IPord)   has 

sgresslon 
ion  of  $20 
agues,  this 


gressional  reformer  has  adv 
last  decade,  and  that  is  to  1 
gua«e  in  the  Clay  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  th 
mittee  defeat  the  amendmei 

Mr.   ROU8SELOT.   Mr.   C 
move   to   strike    the    requisl 
of  words   and   rise  in   sup 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colle 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
acted  as  though  it  Is  a  great  t: 
for  this  House  to  set  a  liml 

million.  Remember,  my  coll    „ 

organization  has  never  spent^ore  than 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  hardly 
Justified  what  they  have  alreidy  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  fc  that  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatioiis  tells  us 
constantly  that  the  pressure  1^  always  on 
them,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
because  we  do  not  exercise  iiestraint  in 
our  authorizing  legislative  committees. 
With  the  greatest  imagination,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  support  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  under  this  program  unless  we 
Just  dole  It  out  willy  nllly. 

Nobody  who  came  before  this  com- 
mittee talked  about  $50  million  author- 
ization. We  heard  no  testimony  that 
asked  for  this  huge  Increase. 

I  think  if  we  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Committee  on  AppropriatloUs  by  not 
creating  overexpectation.  Thl^  Is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment,  and  I'  think  it 
makes  It  more  palatable  for  »ome  of  us 
who  would  genuinely  like  to  support  this 
legislation  if  It  were  more  reiEonable  in 
Its  expenditure  level.  j 

I  clearly  state  that  this  auljhorization 
at  $50  million  creates  an  overejrpectation 
on  the  part  of  cities  and  creatas  an  over- 
expectation  on  the  part  of  many  people 
around  the  country.  The  amendment 
will  help  take  the  pressure  off  I  the  Cwn- 
mlttee  on  Appr<«)rlatlons  by  not  over- 
authorizing.  Therefore,  I  camiot  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
who  says  that  we  have  to  follow  the  sub- 
committee because  if  we  do  qot,  some- 
how we  transgress  on  our  responsibility 
to  not  keep  expenditures  with  n  reason 


The  reason  that  this  amendment  is 
offered  is  that  all  the  administration  has 
asked  for  Is  $20  million  a  year.  I  believe 
that  that  is  a  reasonable  expenditure 
level. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  was  not 
on  the  floor  before. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman. I  was  on  another  part  of  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  on  this  issue  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  does 
not  understand  the  Oilman  amendment. 
The  Oilman  amendment  does  not  set  a 
limitation.  It  removes  the  only  language 
in  this  bill  that  sets  a  limitation  and 
leaves  Intact  the  existing  law,  which  Is 
an  open  end  limitation.  It  has  no  $20 
million  figure  in  it.  It  says  "such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriated."  That  is  the 
limitation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  sets  a  figure  of 
$20  mllUon.  That  is  aU  that  could  be  au- 
thorized. A  $40  or  $50  million  figiire  cre- 
ates an  add-on  expectation. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  It  does  not 
create  any  such  expectation  at  all 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  creates  an  add- 
on expectation  by  creating  a  limitation 
in  the  first  year  of  $40  million.  The  ad- 
ministration says  that  aU  that  is  needed 
is  $20  million,  so  why  add  to  it? 

I  think  we  make  ourselves  IcwDk  silly 
when  we  add  on  $20  million  that  Is  not 
even  requested  by  the  administration 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  knows,  because  he 
Is  a  member  of  this  committee,  that  no- 
body demanded  or  made  a  request  for 
$40  million,  we  Just  gave  it  to  them,  be- 
cause we  are  "extra  good  people." 

My  point  is:  Let  us  stop  adding  money 
when  it  Is  not  even  requested.  The  re- 
quest of  the  administration  is  for  $20 
million.  And  on  that.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rest  my  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Clay)    there 
were  ayes  68,  noes  66. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The    CHAIRMAN.    If    there    are    no 
further  amendments  to  be  offered    the 
question  is  on  the  Committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
The  Committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Kazen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4415)  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
more  effective  means  to  improve  per- 
sonnel administration  in  State  and  local 
governments;  to  correct  certain  inequi- 


ties in  the  law;  and  to  extend  coverage 
imder  the  law  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  549.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitate 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  Twenty-nine  Members 
have  arisen,  an  insufficient  nimaber. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  was  looking 
directly  at  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  If 
the  gentleman  states  he  was  seeking  rec- 
ognition before  the  vote  was  announced, 
the  Chair  would  be  disposed  to  recognize 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  argue  with  the  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  was  look- 
ing at  the  gentleman.  He  was  not  on  his 
feet  until  after  the  vote  was  announced. 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count 
the  House. 

Two  hundred  twenty-four  Members 
are  present,  a  quonun. 
So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  and  subchapter  VI 
of  chapter  33  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  more  effective  means  to 
Improve  personnel  administration  in 
State  and  local  governments,  to  correct 
certain  inequities  in  such  laws,  to  extend 
coverage  under  such  laws  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS  AND  PUNCTU- 
ATION IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF  H.R. 
4415 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Clerk,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  such  changes  in  section 
numbers,    cross   references,   and   other 
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technical  and  conforming  corrections  as 
may  be  required  to  reflect  the  actions  of 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taiken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  492] 

Alexander  Plynt  Madlgan 

AuColn  Foley  Mllford 

Barrett  Fraser  Mink 

Blester  Gibbons  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Blanchard  Hamilton  Morgan 

Brademas  Harsba  Mosher 

Broomfleld  Hastings  Nix 

Burke.  Fla.  Hubert  Patten.  N.J. 

Chappell  Heckler.  Mass.  Pepper 

Cochran  Hlnshaw  Pike 

Conyers  HoUand  Ruppe 

Dent  Holtzman  Sarasin 

Derwinskl  Horton  Shipley 

Dlngell  Hungate  Solarz 

Drinan  Jarman  Stuckey 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Jones.  N.C.  Taylor,  Mo. 

Edwards.  Calif.  Karth  Teague 

Esch  Kastenmeier  Van  Deerlin 

Eshleman  Kindness  Walsh 

Evans.  Colo.  McClory  Wright 

Evins,  Tenn.  McKay  Young,  Alaska 

Fary  Macdonald 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
ielson).  On  this  roUcall  368  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    COOPERATIVE 
USE  ACT  OP  1975 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the 
recess,  I  Introduced  H.R.  9187,  legislation 
that  would  encourage  the  use  of  (jovem- 
ment  facilities  for  cultural,  educational, 
commercial,  and  recreational  activities. 
It  will  promote  greater  flexibility  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acquires  and  uses  Its  office  build- 
ings. A  similar  measure,  S.  865,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jabces  Buckley  has 
passed  the  Senate. 

This  bill  would  help  conserve  our  Na- 
tion's energy  resources,  produce  more  jobs 
through  the  rejuvenation  of  older  build- 


ings and  encourage  cooperative  use  of 
space  in  Federal  office  buildings  by  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors. 

According  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, a  $1  million  Investment  In 
repair  and  improvement  of  existing  Fed- 
eral buildings  produces  five  times  as  many 
jobs  as  $1  million  spent  on  new  con- 
struction. These  figures  indicate  how  the 
t3T)e  of  renovation  contemplated  in  this 
bill  can  and  will  produce  a  substantial 
number  of  new  jobs  to  alleviate  the  de- 
pressed condition  that  the  construction 
industry  has  been  experiencing. 

The  significant  portions  of  this  bill  are 
in  sections  2.  3,  and  4.  Section  2  lists  a 
number  of  policy  directives  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  directives 
that  are  implemented  In  the  following 
two  sections. 

Section  3  would  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  to  encoiu-age  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  and  re- 
juvenate older  buildings  when  practica- 
ble, and  to  convert  those  buildings  into 
new  Federal  offices.  The  bill  directs  that 
GSA  contract  with  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  for  an  Inven- 
tory of  possible  local  renovation  alterna- 
tives whenever  GSA  initiates  a  survey  of 
building  needs.  But  this  would  not  sim- 
ply amount  to  occasionally  acquiring  a 
historical  building  and  then  renovating 
it.  It  would  involve  the  acquisition,  when 
desirable,  of  many  other  types  of  older 
structures,  such  as  old  private  office 
buildings,  warehouses,  railway  stations, 
and  theaters.  The  interiors  In  these 
buildings,  would  not  need  to  be  preserved 
as  originally  constructed.  They  would  be 
remodeled  to  suit  modem  office  styling, 
while  as  much  of  the  original  basic  struc- 
ture would  be  saved  in  order  to  reduce 
costs. 

Section  4  of  this  legislation  would 
amend  section  210  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  cooperative  use  of  Federal 
office  buildings.  A  recent  staff  report  to 
the  Federal  Architectural  Task  Force 
stated  that — 

The  very  term  "public  biUldlng"  has  be- 
come a  contradiction:  no  one  In  his  right 
mind  now  goes  Into  a  public  building  ex- 
cept on  business. 

This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion— to  bring  the  public  back  into  Fed- 
eral buildings.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  granting  GSA  authority  to 
lease  ground-floor  space  in  Federal  office 
buildings  for  "commercial,  cultural,  edu- 
cational, or  recreational"  uses.  Establish- 
ment of  local  day-care  centers  In  Federal 
buildings  Is  one  activity  that  would  be 
promoted  by  this  legislation.  They  could 
be  Included  under  the  broad  category  of 
"recreational"  activities.  Art  exhibits, 
youth  recreation  centers,  and  special  edu- 
cational programs  of  various  kinds  are 
other  examples  of  the  types  of  activities 
which  could  occupy  the  space  made 
available  in  Federal  office  buildings. 

This  bill  would  result  In  the  saving  of 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  energy,  inas- 
much as  the  design  of  older  buildings 
lends  itself  to  a  less  wasteful  rate  of  fuel 
consumption  than  does  the  design  in  re- 
cently constructed  buildings. 

Many  precedents  involving  the  cooper- 
ative use  of  public  buildings  have  already 


been  set  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  New  York  City  has  pioneered 
in  such  an  approach  as  it  has  encour- 
aged the  use  of  complexes  which  mix 
governmental,  commercial,  residential, 
and  educational  space.  The  Canadian 
Government  is  actively  pursuing  a  simi- 
lar policy.  For  example,  the  Canadians 
are  now  developing  a  niunber  of  mixed- 
use  office  buildings  In  their  capital  city 
of  Ottawa,  with  about  a  quarter  of  the 
space  being  rented  for  private  commer- 
cial use.  Several  European  governments 
have  also  pursued  similar  projects  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  recognize  that  neither  renovation  nor 
mixed  cooperative  use  would  be  appro- 
priate everjrwhere.  In  some  communities, 
conditions  exist  where  rejuvenation  of  a 
business  district  can  be  achieved  only 
with  new  construction.  In  this  regard, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  mandate,  but  rather  per- 
mits, such  an  option  to  be  exercised  in 
areas  where  It  is  deemed  desirable  by 
local  residents  and  entrepreneurs  and  is 
seen  as  a  measure  which  would  Improve 
the  overall  economic  and  social  environ- 
ment of  the  community. 


COOPERATION  WITH  PRESIDENT 
FORD  IN  ORDER 

(J[£r.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edi- 
torialist Joseph  Kraft  recently  referred 
to  President  Ford's  energy  program  as  an 
"energy  mess."  Tills  Is  a  harsh  but  true 
description,  and  it  applies  to  congres- 
sional attempts  as  well.  This  body  has 
spent  many  months  on  an  oil  pricing  bill. 
When  we  adjourned  for  the  August  recess 
there  were  still  some  40  amendments 
pending  to  title  3.  We  too  have  made  little 
if  any  progress. 

I  imderstand  that  further  considera- 
tion of  the  energy  bill  scheduled  for  to- 
day has  been  deferred  In  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  compromise  between  the  Presi- 
dent suid  Congress.  I  commend  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  this  swstion.  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  and  the  President  to  act  in 
concert  on  what  is  a  vitally  necessar>' 
program  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Let  us  look  at  the  various  sides  in  this 
Issue. 

First,  comes  the  constmier.  Economic 
analyses  of  sudden  decontrol  vary.  Es- 
timates are  given  ranging  from  5  to  7 
cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline  during  the 
next  6  months  with  additional  Increases 
of  3  to  5  cents  over  the  next  6-month 
period.  Mr.  Eric  Zausner,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FEA,  indicated  earlier 
this  summer  that  the  impact  of  decontrol 
would  be  felt  almost  immediately.  Fur- 
thermore the  effect  of  decontrol  would  be 
felt  throughout  the  entire  economy.  All 
phases  of  the  economy  would  record  In- 
creased costs;  the  petrochemical  Indus- 
try, the  flbers  industry,  all  manufactur- 
ing, and  the  agriculture  sector  of  the 
economy.  And  with  added  transportation 
costs  which  are  obvious  few  Items  would 
reach  the  consiimers  of  this  country 
without  added  costs.  This  could  indeed 
lead  to  intolerable  economic  chaos. 
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Next,  the  majors,  or  large  qU  conglom- 
erates. It  is  clear  that  present  prices 
for  old  oil  are  liuidequate  to  cover  ex- 
peDMfl  of  Increased  exploration  and  pro- 
duction necessary  If  we  are  to  achieve 
any  semblance  of  energy  Independence. 
Adequate  prices  for  oil  tire  fllrectly  re- 
lated to  costs  of  drilling  for  niew  oU.  It  ia 
In  this  country's  Interest  to  dHll  for  new 
oU  to  achieve  the  desired  Independence. 
The  depletion  allowance  has  been  taken 
from  most  of  the  oU  Industry  and  It  Is 
imperative  that  new  Incentlyes  be  pro- 
vided to  maximize  exploration  of  new 
oil — which  means  prices  for  new  oil  that 
will  cover  costs.  I 

On  a  third  side  Is  the  nonlniegrated  or 
"Independent"  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  Integrated  companies  may  Indeed 
be  able  to  hold  down  retail  prices  volun- 
tarily. If  this  Is  the  case  they  will  be 
forced  to  subsidize  such  prices  from  prof- 
Its  they  make  in  supplying  the  nonln- 
tegrated    Independent    marketers    who 
have  no  crude  oil.  TTils  group  will  simply 
be  priced  out  of  the  market  dompletely. 
In  recent  days  we  have  seeti  promises 
by  the  large  oil  companies  to  joluntarily 
continue  to  supply  gasoline  ta|  the  Inde- 
pendent refiners.  However,  thei  top  twen- 
ty integrated  companies  control  over  90 
percent  of  all  domestic  crudit  reserves, 
over  85  percent  of  total  domestic  refin- 
ing capacity,  and  over  90  percent  of  total 
gasoline    sales    through    their    branded 
service  stations.  These  same  companies 
msule  similar  commitments  to  a  volun- 
tary allocation  program  In  1971,  and  still 
26,000  stations  have  closed  since  that 
time.  Some  have  been  telllna  me  that 
they  will  not  raise  profits  by  pnce-boost- 
ing.  but  I  do  doubt  the  truth  bf  that. 

In  applying  this  situation  t^  my  own 
State  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
appreciate  all  sides.  The  distances  be- 
tween places  in  Wyoming  are  long.  In- 
creased cost  of  gasoUne  at  the  pump  will 
mean  higher  prices  for  Wyoiiing  con- 
sumers. Increased  energy  costs  to  the 
agricultural  sectors  of  the  State's  econ- 
omy will  also  be  felt  and  will]  continue 
to  be  felt  all  the  way  down  the  flood  proc- 
essing and  marketing  chain.     1 

Yet  the  oil  Industry  in  Wyoniing  is  es- 
sential to  the  State's  economy  jis  well  In 
terms  of  revenues  and  jobs.  Tliis  indus- 
try must  be  allowed  to  develop  new 
sources  and  must  have  the  incentive  that 
an  Increased  price  would  bring  ^bout. 

We  must  reach  a  compromise.  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  extend  present  allo- 
cation programs  to  allow  tlmel  for  such 
a  compromise  to  be  worked  out  between 
the  President  and  this  Congress.  If  the 
President  vetoes  our  simple  extemslon  bill 
we  must  have  a  commitment  from  him 
that  controls  will  stay  in  effect  until  we 
reach  a  workable  program. 

We  must  look  at  a  phased  decontrol 
plan  to  allow  supply  to  catch  up  with  the 
price  Increases  that  decontrol  ^U  bring 
About 

We  must  investigate  the  area^  of  wind- 
fall profit  tax  and  plowback  to  Insure 
that  Increased  profits  are  used  for  ex- 
ploration to  Indeed  Increase  supplies. 

And  we  must  look  at  the  possibilities 
of  extending  further  tax  rebate  to  the 
American  consumer  to  alleviate  short- 
term  Increases  in  energy  costs. 
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It  is  Inevitable  that  there  will  eventu- 
ally be  one  price  for  crude  oil.  The  oil 
industry  does  need  a  reasonable  higher 
price  in  order  to  meet  the  costs  of  devel- 
oping new  sources  of  oil.  But  this  can- 
not take  place  with  total  disregard  for 
consumer  Interests  in  every  State  and  ig- 
noring the  overall  economic  impact  in- 
creased fuel  prices  will  bring  about. 

We  can  be  patient,  but  with  no  present 
controls  we  must  act  definitively  so  the 
country  has  an  energy  program.  This 
can  be  done.  But  this  can  only  be  done 
through  all  sides  reevaluating  what  their 
respective  needs  truly  are  and  through 
compromise.  And  now  is  the  time  for 
such  an  effort. 


You  will  note  that  some  of  these  ques- 
tions are  duplicates  of  previous  years 
It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  shifts  in 
opinion  and,  of  course,  changing  times 
do  require  the  reconsideration  of  con- 
tinuing concerns  and  fresh  approaches 
to  the  problems  we  face. 

The  questions  I  asked  and  my  com- 
ments thereon  follow: 

1.  Qovernment  Regulatory  Authority - 
Should  Congress  support  the  President's  re- 
quest that  government  regulation  in  such 
areas  as  transportation,  business,  and  trade 
be  reduced  in  order  to  increase 
competition? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Danielson)  ,  under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
each  of  the  13  years  I  have  served  In  Con- 
gress I  have  sent  questlormalres  to  my 
constituents  In  the  Second  District  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  results,  together 
with  my  own  answers  and  comments,  are 
reported  here  for  the  Record  and  then 
mailed  to  my  constituency. 

This  has  been  one  of  many  ways  in 
which  I  have  attempted  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  In  my  district.  Represent- 
ing 400,000  people  living  In  148  cities  and 
towns  In  a  district  stretching  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Canada  and  bounded  by 
Vermont  and  Maine  presents  difficult 
problems  of  communication.  Thanks  to 
the  new  congressional  policy,  with  which 
I  agree,  of  establishing  regular  congres- 
sional recesses  throughout  the  year,  with 
advance  notice,  keeping  In  touch  has  been 
somewhat  easier.  It  has  permitted  me  to 
back  up  conferences,  mall,  telephone 
calls,  and  the  questlormaire  with  more 
visits  to  the  district,  oflBce  hours,  and  an 
increased  number  of  personal  appear- 
ances on  a  scheduled  basis. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  previous 
years,  it  is  clear  that  the  results  of  my 
questlormaire  refiect  quite  accurately  an 
important  cross -section  of  opinion  and 
the  shifting  focus  of  public  concern. 

Later  in  my  remarks,  the  priorities  sec- 
tion of  the  questionnaire  will  be  dis- 
cussed. This  year  for  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years,  government  waste 
heads  the  list,  followed  closely  by  reform 
of  the  welfare  system.  Here  In  Washing- 
ton, this  stark  message  may  fall  on  deaf 
ears  but  It  imderscores  my  confidence  In 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  people. 

This  year,  approximately  12.000  In- 
dividuals responded,  compared  with  last 
year's  record  of  18,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  always  difficult  to 
frame  questions  and  to  do  so  objec- 
tively. In  retrospect,  some  of  this  year's 
questions  could  have  been  better.  This 
became  evident  through  some  of  the 
comments  my  constituents  were  kind 
enough  to  share  with  me.  However,  for 
better  or  worse  they  represented 
honest  attempt  to  do  the  job. 


an 


(In  percent] 

Strong  yes .. 

Yes II"riII."'" 

Uncertain 

No IIIIIIII^Il 

Strong  no "111""    '9 

The  strong  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question,  with  which  of  course  I  agree,  is 
good  news  for  me  and  it  should  be  bad 
news  for  Washington.  A  study  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
ported in  U.S.   News  b  World  Report 
on  June  30,  1975,  indicated  that  Gov- 
ei-rmient  regulation  may  be  costing  the 
consumer  a  staggering  $130  billion— yes, 
$130  billion— per  year.  That  President 
Ford's  proposals  for  regulatory  reform  in 
light  of  these  shocking  facts  have  drawn 
so  little  thoughtful  discussion  in  Wash- 
ington Is  a  sign  of  the  times.  That  my 
constituency  recognizes  the  issue  is  en- 
couraging. It  is  one  reason  why  I  view 
with  increasing  distrust  and  skepticism 
the  bright  and  easy  promises  to  go  to 
Washington  for  the  solution  of  problems. 
The    great   expectations    thus    aroused 
have  become  one  of  the  great  exploita- 
tions of  our  times. 

This  is  not  to  say  all  regulation  by 
Government  Is  bad.  Without  any  at  all. 
there  would  be  anarchy.  It  is  time,  how- 
ever, for  a  bit  more  commonsense. 

2.  New  Programs :  Should  Congres  postpone 
enactment  of  new  or  expanded  federal  pro- 
grams this  year  to  hold  down  government 
spending  and  to  permit  reevaluatlon  of  exist- 
ing programs? 

(In  percent] 

Strong  yes 54 

Yes 28 

Uncertain 5 

No — """""IIII      8 

Strong  no 4 

Here  Is  good  news  again,  and  of  course 
I  agree  with  my  constituency.  And  what 
is  more,  I  Intend  to  continue  to  imple- 
ment my  position  with  actual  votes.  The 
problem  Is  that  even  If  Congress  has  the 
courage  to  reject  costly  and  untested  new 
programs,  will  it  get  down  to  the  hard 
work  of  studying,  improving,  and  in  some 
cases,  terminating,  the  myriad  programs 
we  already  have?  Alas,  the  answer  is 
probably  no.  It  is  easier  to  promise  than 
to  perform.  The  politics  of  promise,  de- 
spite the  visible  reality  of  bankruptcy 
In  New  York  City  and  Inflation  through- 
out the  country  still  seems  to  be  the 
safest  route  to  a  political  roost. 

3.  Intelligence  Agencies:  Does  the  need  to 
Investigate  the  secret  operations  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  by  a  Presidential 
Commission  and  Select  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  outweigh  the  danger  of 
new  leaks  and  unauthorized  disclosures? 
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(In  percent] 
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27227 


44 

50 

Undecided    6 


46 


Here  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  at  this  time  the  desirable  objectives  of 

„  „„_  „es  34    with  a  majority  of  my  ^constituency.  Federal  strip  mining  regulation  leglsla- 

stronB       — - 21        ^^^  ^j  ^jj  j^  ^gyjjj  jjg  difficult  if  not  tlon.  *w    «    . 

uncertain 13    sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  how  a        An  additional  reason  why,  for  the  first 

NO   ^    majority  of  my  constituents  might  feel  time,  a  majority  may  feel  we  are  domg 

strong  no 20    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^g  which  reach  me,  enough  is  the  fact  that  in  at  least  some 

^'^^'^^IZr^h^iT^lnr^s  Sr  °'  "'^^'  ^^"*"  ^'""^^^'^  '"*'  h^  acruVrcSSsh^S^reSde'S 

;Ssu?S  l^^eiV^^mc^l^nl^l  Tlso,  there  is  the  f amiUar  problem  in-  and  It  Is  l-^-Jf ?£-[? ^"i,^,^  Rive^ 

we  have   competing    considerations    of  volving    legislation    which    constituents  ^8//^f,^?".^,^.^^,r^°S^tter^^^^^ 

Teat  importance— the  need  for  Congress  urge  me  to  support  but  which  is  later  and  the  fact  that  J^f r|^^,^^"«^^^^^J^5 

?^  atTeLt  part  of  Congress,  to  know  clanged  drastically  before  it  comes  up  Xr'^f  HamnTwre   rive^Te   ex- 

evervthing  that  our  government  is  doing  for  final  passage.  A  recent  example  of  other  New   H^mpsWre   rivers   are   ex 

and  th^  unassailable  fact  that  for  a  gov-  this  was  the  energy  tax  legislation  which  JSgff^^^i.^^  «^X^ 

emment  to  exist  in  this  untidy  world  it  is  initially    contained    some    conservation  P°""f°v    blK^^^^^^ 

going  to  have  to  conduct  some  operations  provisions.  Including  a  "gas  guzzler"  tax.  slderably     bigger    man     xne     nignway 

on  a  secret  basis.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  My  office  received  a  large  number  of  let-  P'^SErfs  not  to  iustif v  complacency  For 

Jith  the  majority  of  my  constituent,  ters  urging  my  unequivocal  support  for  .^^^j^  "^jV^eirted  probKTf^s 

That  position  is  an  act  of  faith  in  the  the  bUl.  The  legislation  was  amended  to  ^^„*^"iP^^.'^J^^tiVnH  rnn5^^^^^^              nat- 

Sngressmen  and  staff  Who  are  conduct-  such  an  extent  during  its  days  on  the  ^^Tresoi^rcetre^ycS  a"  a^^^^^^^ 

inE  the  investigations.  One  can  only  hope  House  floor  that  tiie  organization  which  "^^h  ^«r/?ftlnHn^  nnri  iPadP^^ 

toat  the  confidence  will  not  be  misplaced  had  generated  much  of  the  maU  de-  ""^J^""^"^*^"^'^  !^,"J^  ^^^^^^^^           the 

I  spite  of  tiie  poor  record  on  tiie  part  nounced  the  bill  as  ■■me^less/'  ^  Ne-  ^^^-^J^^^^Z    energy 

of  at  least  some  Congressmen  and  staff  This  question  was  included  In  the  ques-  g^gu^^t^  ^^^  j^ir? 

in  regard  to  maintaining  necessary  se-  tlonnaire  because  so  many  people  ask  it. 

crecy  for  reasons  of  national  seciuity.  it  is  an  old  question.  It  was  addressed  ("i  percent] 

4   Off-Shore  OU:  Should  oU  and  natural  in   the   late    18til   century   by   Edmund  Strong  yes... ^ 

gas  explorations  off  the  coast  of  New  England  Burke,  who  said:                                                   Um^rtaln ""IIIII     16 

be  speeded  up?  Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  In-  ja 

(In  percent]  dustry  only,  but  his  judgment:  and  he  be-  "2. ""'"                    ..    21 

Strong  yes 49  trays    Instead    of    serving    you    if    he    sacrl-  °.j^ 

Tes  24  flees  It  to  your  opinion.  ^^ 

jncertain  "\'_"      9  I  think  that  many  people  who  would  No  - 

Strong"  no'.I »  disagree  with  Mr.  Burke's  position  and  um 

The  answer  to  this  ,u«tlon  ^  en-  Si^^eJcf  *?o  rwS&*?.SS'yt  J"  " « 

taken  for  a  long  time.  Itis  incrediDie  to  ^      j^    elected    1972 

me  that  so  inany  New  England    eaders     ^^7^^!^^^°  f ^^^  '^'es  -    34 

and  commentators  have  been  m  stubborn     "lem     gu  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^       ^^ ,9 

opposition  to  offshore  resource  develop-  ^^^                              weekend  and  why       undecided 12 

ment  while  at  the  same  time  complalntag  J°^^t?^u~  ^  applaud  tiie  new  congres-  I97i :                                                          „ 

bitterly  about  energy  shortages.  It  is  the  ti^«=i  r,inn  nf  ree^Tlarlv  scheduled  re-        ^^ " !» 

same  type  of  inconsistency  that  is  bother-  ?°^^3  P/radlancTnotSce                              ^°  — .^-J," " ' u 

some  with  regard  to  New  England  pollti-  ^^^J^S^^^nme^t    jn  your  opinion  are        ^'^'^^^^'^^    -;    ' 

cal  leaders  who  have  opposed  the  use  of  ^^^^^^  reduce  air  water,  and  other  forms  I  have  now  asked  this  question  for  5 

alternative  sources   of   energy   such  as  ^^  pollution  now  receiving  adequate  atten-  years  and  I  have  discussed  many  aspects 

coal  and  atomic  power  while  at  the  same  ^^^^     ^^^     effort     by     various     levels     of  of  jt  in  great  detail.  I  agree  with  the  ma- 

tlme  protesting  the  high  price  of  foreign  government?  jority  of  my  constituents  but  admittedly 

oil  on  which  we  have  become  dependent.  jj^  percent]  we  may  have  different  reasons  for  doing 

And  for  years  many  of  them  opposed  the    g^^^j^    ^^             13  so.  I  asked  the  question  not  because  I 

trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  the  construe-    y^  ...1..III" 39  think  there  is  much  the  Government  can 

tion  of  oil  refineries  in  New  England.  It    uncertain  9  ^j.  should  do  about  fair  and  factual  re- 
seems  that  much  of  the  misinformation    no 24  pQ^ting  beyond  being  more  candid,  but 

in  this  area  is  being  dressed  up  as  pro-     strong  no ^^  jj^^^^gg  j  consider  the  issue  of  getting 

tectlng  the  consumer  when  actually  it  is  1974:                                                         ^^  ^^^^  g^^j  information  to  the  American 

the  New  England  consumer  who  is  paying        Yes ^^  people  one  of  the  most  Important  of  the 

so  dearly  for  the  long  list  of  miscalcula-       und'eVided         'JVSSSSSSSS^S.     5  day. 

tlons  directly  attributable  to  opponents  ^^^^,             "  if  one  wishes  to  point  a  finger  of  blame 

of  alternate  exploration  and  develop-        ygg 41  fQj.  ^^e  lack  of  information  available  to 

ment.                                                                  No ^o  y^g    public    and    decisionmakers,   there 

I  recognize  the  serious  concern  over       undecided —      "^  ^re  many   villains   and  certainly   poll- 

the  possibility  of  an  oU  spill  damaging  our  ^  question  has  been  asked  now  for  ticlans  with  their  self-serving  statements 

beautiful  coastiine.  But  balancing  our  gfraj^ht  years  and  it  shows  an  inter-  and  their  penchant  for  secrecy  are  high 

need  for  locally  produced  oil  and  the  «         ^^  opinion,  in  part  perhaps  on  tiie  list.                            .  ,    .     ,  , 

proven  safeguards  agamst  such  a  spill,  I  .     ^     ^j  ^^  worsened  economic  sitiia-  The  lack  of  objective  and  factual  in- 

am  convinced  that  such  explorations  are  ^^^^  Those  who  feel  that  not  enough  is  formation  is  a  major  national  problem, 

essential.  ^^gj^'  ^^^^  ^o  improve  the  quality  of  our  There  is  evidence  that  Uie  problem  exists 

5.  Role  or  a  Representative:  On  matters  on  g_y._onment  must  also  face  the  stark  throughout  the  entire  spectrum  of  our 

which  a  Congressman  has  strong  convictions,  ^'   ...      ,       .  society,  but  there  have  been  heartening 

riJd^mTn^tSrc^dforhlr^ToYiTn^d  "peSia^  me  best  explanation  of  how  developments,  f-  "-^f  -J^?" 

represent  his  constituents  even  though  the  I  now  feel  on  tills  is  Uie  reasoning  behind  have  adopted  a  PoUcy  of  Pre^n^^g  a 

views  of  a  majority  of  his  constituents  as  re-  my  decision  to  change  my  vote  on  Federal  wide  spectrum  of  oplrUon  on  Jf^^"  J°^ 

fleeted  in  letters,  polls,  and  personal  con-  strip  mining  regulation— a  goal  I  basi-  torial  pages  and  some  have  even  gone  so 

versations  may  differ  from  his  view?  gj^yy  support  and  had  voted  for  pre-  far  as  to  establish  ombudsman  sections 

(In  percent]  viously.  Due  to  the  energy  and  economic  to  address  the  problem. 

strong  yes i'J  crisis,  whlch  I  consider  to  be  very  serious,  when  I  discussed  some  of  tiie  short- 

Tes 25  J  fgj^.  jjjg  rtgjj  oj  diminishing  the  avaU-  comings  of  Congress  in  my  last  6-montJi 

Uncertain 10  ability  of  an  energy  resource,  coal,  which  report;,  I  pointed  out  on  an  optimistic 

?rrong"no:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    25  we  have  m  abundant  supply,  outbalanced  note  that  "a  strengtii  of  congress  as  an 
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correction."  An  Important 


trlbuting   to   that  self-corrlBctlon 


factor  con- 


Is   a 


through  the 
nslst  on  re- 
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institution  is  Its  built-in  syst^n.  for  self-        Both  aues«on«  r..^.  ..  ..„. ^^eign  .n.^:  The  nmte.  statl  an.  «. 

World:  Which  one  of  the  foUowlm;  t*^ 
choices  most  cloeely  coincides  with  vom 
views?  '"" 

( 1 )  The  U.S.  should  atoarply  reduce  its  tw. 
elgn  commltmentB  and  concentrate  on  aolv 
Ing    tta    social    and    economic    problems  .t 
home.  85%.  ""  w 

(2)  The  U.S.  should  take  the  view  that 
Its  own  interests  and  those  of  the  world  at 
large  Impose  upon  us  the  obligation  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  world  leadership  in  kee^ 
the  peace.  36%.  ^P"i« 

In  answering  and  commenting  on  thk 
question  I  again  find  myself  In  disagree- 
ment with  my  constituency  although  I'm 
not  sure  If  the  question  was  as  well 
phrased  as  it  should  have  been  i  do 
think  that  many  of  our  foreign  commit- 
ments should  be  reevaluated  and  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

As  a  starter,  I  think  each  of  the  eieht 


public  adequately  informed 

media  which  will  eventually .^_ 

form.  An  informed  public  may  "also  be 
persuasive  In  similarly  encouraging  steps 
toward  further  self -correct  ion  of  the 
media. 

8.  Defense:  Have  world  tensions  relaxed 
to  the  point  where  the  U.S.  should  substan- 
tially reduce  our  defense  establishment  and 
expenditures? 

fin  percent) 

Strong  yes 

Yes ' 

Uncertain 

No """l." 

Strong  no 

1974: 

Tea 

No '_y_'_ 

Undecided   I 


world  in  which  we  live  wll(  hopefully 
result  In  a  reappraisal  by  tha  ;  body. 

tiv«.^****    v^"*  '°''  ^^^^    lepresenta 
»r.V  ^i^"  '^""*  ^"^  *»^«'-«  'hould  be 
limit  on  the  number  of  years  a  Member  of 
Congress  can  serve?  "^"cr  oi 


Strong  yea. 

Tes 

Uncertain 
No    

Strong    no. 


[In  percent! 


10 
13 
8 
30 
39 


29 
67 

4 


Both  questions  reflect  my  continuing 
Interest  and  concern  In  the  reform  of 
Congress.  If  Congress  is  enabled  to  per- 
form better  It  may  not  have  to  promise 
more. 

President  Ford :  How  would  you  rate  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Pord's  performance  in  office  thus 
far? 

[In  percent] 
Excellent g 

Good 1  4fl 

Pair.... Ti 

Poor 1-::::::::::::::::::::  It 

My  personal  view  is  that  the  President 
is  doing  a  good  job  and  I  am  pleased  that 
a  majority  of  my  constituents  rate  him 
as  good  or  fair.  Prom  my  vantage  point,  I 
do  not  see  how  anybody  could  have  done 
much  better  In  taking  over  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  return  of  candor  Is 
refreshing. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 


I  agree  with  my  constituency.  The  re-  rJipr™«f°?.'  ^  °*"r®  "^*'  ^^  ^■®-  treaties  that  call  for  us  to  defend  a  total 

suits  of  this  question  are  si  bstantlally  S?Z^^hi^^''**7v,i^*'°°'^  Practically  of  43  countries  should  l^  reviewed  mS 

similar  to  last  year  when  I  dl. cussedTil  si^J^f S^'" J^/hSl'  rt^°y^'  '  ^"^  °?*  i**'^^  ^^  *^«  ^.S.  Senate.  I  havelS, S^ 

matter  at  some  length.  It  Is^nteresting  S  ^L^^  ^.^^f/l'^.'^  o"  ''^*^^^-  ^^"  "^^*  ^^^  ^^^^  treaties  whi^hS 


■en<:«»  an-     „*  ti.  ,_,  ■ . — -"— "o  «t.>^«».  ixxv/ic     j-xuLuac  ui  xx,eprt 

matter;  but  the  realities  of  iie  untidy     ^^^  Private  sector. 


25 
26 

8 
32 

9 


last  8  years.  I  do  not  think  It  is  getting 
down  to  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
help  or  accomplishing  its  Intended  re- 
suit-  Nor  do  I  think  we  can  afford  this 
aid  given  other  more  pressing  demands 
on  the  available  tax  dollar. 

However,  given  the  treaties  and  the 
commitments  which  we  do  have,  there  is 
no  acceptable  way  we  can  now  avoid  the 
burdens  of  leadership  which  our  posi- 
tion as  a  nation  and  history  have  Im- 
posed upon  us. 

The  two-party  system:  Which  one  of  the 
following  two  choices  most  closely  coincides 
with  your  views? 

(1)  The  two-party  system  (Democrat  and 
Republican)  despite  Its  problems,  Is  stUl 
the  best  way  for  the  U.S.  to  conduct  Its  gov- 
emment  and  politics  and  elect  Its  officials. 
59%. 

(2)  The  two-party  system  Is  out-dated 
and  Inadequate  and  offers  voters  too  little 
choices;  one  or  more  additional  political  par- 
ties are  needed  to  strengthen  the  poUtlcal 
system  and  broaden  voters'  choices.  41%. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents that  the  two-party  system  is 
still  the  best  way  we  have  to  conduct  our 
political  system.  The  large  number  of  re- 
sponses suggesting  the  need  for  addi- 
tional political  parties  Is  noteworthy. 

One  reason  why  many  people  may 
have  lost  confidence  In  the  two-party 
system  Is  their  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  fact  there  are  still  some  real  differ- 
ences between  the  two  parties.  Based  on 
my  25  years  experience  in  elective  office, 
I  view  these  differences  as  real  and  sub- 
stantial. Prom  my  vantage  point,  more 
fiscal  restraint,  more  problem -solving  at 
the  State  and  local  level  and  a  more  im- 
portant   role    for    private    Institutions 
would  be  illustrative 
b..n];,^"r^««^"^^^^^«°l^'it7ho"i;rd     wTssiSsTorTwch^we  .*^f  ^  ^';?  '^.n     .^°    conclusion.     I    would    add    two 
5  m^li"?  fr  *?  ^^"^^  J"*^^-  Many     AJtooSh  IwSSt  Jve  at  tht  h  ^'^"^-     l^'>''«^^-  ^t  least  part  of  the  ills  beset- 
of  my  constltn^nf.  ..,„*».  „.,.  ^^e  close    an^er  wouTd  ii  me    wit?^S^•  "^     ^"^f  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  be  attributed  to  a 

=S"r^F-----  pXrEHSStV  sr„r«r,r.^r^ti-ss-r 
K?oSs"^'-°'^-4^-  r„=p£L-----^  t!S":s^'^!;,-s'^„-r^'„i 

*^  government  has  through  the  Interaction 


♦-5,^*^^^^  1^*?  ^^  concept  5f  limited 
it^o^*^  ^  'tf*  introduced  legislation 
at  one  time,  patterned  after  tljat  of  for- 
mer Congressman  Curtis  of  Missouri  to 
set  a  limit  on  the  number  of  cbnsecutlve 
years  a  Congressman  can  sei 
the  present  situation,  as  one 
in  years  of  service  and  expert 
is  a  tendency  to  either  be,  or 
be,  more  useful  and  effective  a 
and  experience  do  play  an 
though  probably  an  exagge 
This  is  often  accompanied  by  t 

v.^  v^i''^®"'^^  °^  ^  Congressmain  to  move 
his  abode  and  family  to  WashSgton  and 
to  become  increasingly  remove^  from  his 
consUtuency  and  the  real  work 

10.  Age  limit  for  elected  Representatlvpu- 
Do  you  believe  that  there  should  h^ 
age  limit  for  Members  of  CongresT 
[In  percent] 

Strong  yes 

Yes 

Uncertain  . 

No IIIIIIIIIII 

Strong  no "" 


e.  Given 
increases 
ce,  there 
ppear  to 
seniority 
portant 
ted,  role, 
e  regret- 


ente  although  I  am  not  quiti  sure  of 


constltu- 


an  upper 


34 
32 

5 
22 

7 


In  any 


Responsive  government:  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing levels  of  government  do  you  feel  Is 
most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people? 

I  In  percent) 
Federal    ng 

State-local   "--I-""I"""I     74 

My  previous  comment  suggests  my  sat- 
isfaction In  finding  so  many  of  my  con- 
stituents agreeing  that  local  and  State 
government  is  more  responsive  than  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  permitted  to  proliferate  here 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  In  my  last 
report  to  you,  I  spoke  of  the  bureaucracy 
as  "proliferating  beyond  reason  and  be- 
yond control."  I  repeat  the  sentiment  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  not  only  true  but  rele- 
vant to  my  response  to  this  question. 

Perspective:  As  the  approaching  Blcen- 
tennlal  observances  focus  our  attention  on 
oiir  country's  heritage,  at  which  one  of  the 
following  periods  in  our  history  do  you  feel 
that  the  average  American  famUy  had  the 
most  difficult  times  and  faced  the  most 
trying  problems? 

I  In    percent) 

Revolutionary  War  Period  (1776)  11 

ClvU  War  Period  (1862).... .  Jg 

Great  Depression  (1933)  40 

World  Warn  (1942) o 

The  Present  (1975) 111111111"  26 

A  number  of  constituents  criticized 
this  question.  Some  pointed  out  quite 
perceptively  that  not  having  lived 
through  the  different  periods  It  Is  dlffl- 
cut  to  accurately  answer  the  question 
True  enough.  My  principal  reason  for 
asking  the  question  was  as  a  reminder  to 
those  who  feel  that  our  own  period  Is 
presenting  the  most  difficult  and  trying 
of  times.  There  have  been  other  difficult 
and  trying  times  and  there  are  many 
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„f  the  major  parties  managed  to  accom-  that  It  is  entirely  too  soon  to  ask  for  such  I  certainly  hope  that  now  the  election 

moSite  a  m^vVSiount  of  change  over  a  choice.  The  principal  reason  I  Included  has  been  returned  to  the  p^ple  of  New 

^^it^rT while   essentially   preserving  this  question  was  to  generate  interest  and  Hampshire,  it  will  be  decided  definitely 

t  hilit?  because  our  flrst-ln-the-Natlon  preslden-  and  as  the  result  of  an  election  m  which 

^^dtentlal  Preferences:  In  order  of  pref-  tlal  primary  is  fast  approaching.  there  has  been  good  voter  participation^ 

eren»  whom  woxUd  you  like  to  see  as  Pres-  Senate  election :  Should  the  disputed  Sena-  it  would  seem  quite  ironic  if  we  dldn  t 

Identlal  candidates,  regardless  of  party,  In  the  torlal  election  In  New  Hampshire—  j^aye  a  good  turnout  in  view  of  the  very 

1976  election?  [In  percent]  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  returning  the 

[In  percent]                               (i)  be  decided  by  the  U.S.  Senate 19  election  to  the  State. 

_.  ^                     45  (2)  be  retximed  to  the  people  of  New  ^g-^g  priorities:   Perhaps  the  most  impor- 

Beagan  II"II---- 20        Hampshire  for  a  runoff  election. 81  ^^^^  fvmctlon  of  Congress  is  to  set  priorities 

Wallace" ^2  gy  y^js  ^Ime,  of  course,  the  U.S.  Senate  m  meeting  the  needs  of  the  country.  Keep- 

Ooldwater "^  has   come   to   its   senses   and   has   thus  mg  in  mind  the  often  conflicting  problems 

Kennedy  ^  agreed  with  me  and  more  than  80  percent  of  restraining  InflaUon  and  stimulating  the 

RockefeUer - *  of  people  who  returned  the  questionnaire,  economy,  use  the  following  scale  of  l  to  6 

As  would  be  expected,  I  agree  with  Uie  The   way   Uie  matter  had  evolved,   It  to  indicate  how  much  attention  orfln^cua 

majority  on  tills  question.  Many  people,  seemed  so  obvious  Uie  election  was  too  support  Congress  should  devote  to  each  of  the 

of  course,  pointed  out  and  quite  properly,  close  to  call.  following. 


Much 

more      More     Same 


Less 


Much 
less 


1  Government  waste 69  18  6 

2  Reform  of  the  welfare  system 64  Z4  8 

3.  Energy  shortages -.., \l  ,^0  9 

4,  Income  tax  reform  and  simplification 47  *•  }/ 

5  Confidence  in  Government <6  'ii  15 

6.  Crime - JO  3i  22 

7.  Conservation  of  natural  resources 3b  3Z  ii 

i.  Recession/depression 33  29  24 

9.  Unemployment 33  Z9  Z8 

10.  Financing  of  social  security 3Z  33  Zb 

11.  Social  security  benefit  reform IS  «  oS 

12.  Mass  transportation 29  35  ZZ 

13.  National  defense «  20  « 

14.  National  health  insuraiKe 28  Z6  ZO 

15.  Recycling 26  37  Z5 


2 
2 
2 
4 
7 
3 
4 
8 
6 
5 
5 
9 
U 
12 
8 


Much 
more 


More      Same        Less 


Much 
less 


16.  Postal  Service ?5 

17.  Consumer  protection J? 

18.  Aid  to  the  elderly H 

19.  Drugabuse ii 

20.  VocationalAechnical  training. }' 

21.  Poverty.  }? 

22.  Pollution  control JJ 

23.  Land  use JI 

24.  Education fr 

25.  Housing ii 

26.  Equal  rights 'J 

27.  Highway  safety - ; 

28.  Roads  in  rural  areas  and  small  cities J 

29.  World  hunger ' 

30.  Foreign  aid ' 


22 
31 
40 
26 
31 
26 
23 
25 
22 
27 
13 
21 
17 
16 
3 


33 
30 
33 
36 
41 
38 
38 
36 
44 
42 
38 
51 
45 
38 
17 


11 
8 
3 
9 
8 
11 
16 
14 
14 
13 
19 
13 
17 
21 
35 


20 


44 


1974  priorities:  Using  the  foUowlng  scale 
of  1  to  5.  rate  each  of  the  following  Issues 
as  to  the  urgency  of  Its  consideration  by  Con- 


gress. (1) — ^MoBt  Important.  (2) — ^Very  im- 
portant. (3) — ^Important.  (4) — Somewhat 
Important.  (6) — ^Not  Important. 


Issues  are  ranked  In  thU  r^wrt  In  order 
of  votes  as  "Most  Important." 


Percent 


1.  Inflation J2 

2.  Energy  shortages |J 

3.  Confidence  in  Government «1 

4.  Government  waste 59 

5.  Tax  reform Jj 

6.  Crime... ** 

7.  Conservation  of  natural  resoufcw « 

8.  Reform  of  welfare  system ♦• 

9.  Water  pollution M 

10.  Drugabuse |2 

11.  Congressional  reform 3Z 

12.  Consumer  protection 31 

13.  Air  pollution 30 

14.  Protertion  of  private  pensions 28 


18 

7 

26 

10 

18 

11 

23 

11 

27 

19 

26 

22 

27 

21 

27 

22 

32 

25 

26 

26 

23 

25 

28 

25 

27 

28 

23 

26 

2 
2 
6 
5 
7 
6 
7 
8 
8 
12 
15 
11 
11 
16 


Percent 


15.  National  health  Insurance 28 

16.  Social  security  reform ** 

17.  Unemployment " 

18.  Campaign  financing  reform " 

19.  Poverty if 

20.  Education - ii 

21.  Land  use ii 

22.  Transportation — " 

23.  Economic  development '' 

24.  Postal  Service {' 

25.  Trade  legislition " 

26.  Housing " 

27.  Amnesty 4 

28.  Foreign  aid ' 


?1 

22 

25 

28 

27 

31 

71 

24 

25 

31 

26 

31 

24 

29 

73 

32 

76 

33 

17 

29 

21 

34 

70 

34 

9 

12 

9 

22 

15 
IS 
12 
17 
15 
15 
17 
18 
17 
24 
24 
23 
17 
29 


14 
7 
5 
13 
7 
7 
9 
8 
7 

13 
8 
10 
49 
33 


Determining  priorities  Is,  of  course, 
vital  to  any  national  decisionmaking 
process.  Unfortunately,  although  na- 
tional priorities  seem  to  change  rapidly, 
congressional  attempts  to  deal  with  them 
often  are  very  slow.  By  the  time  the  con- 
gressional response  has  taken  shape, 
there  is  often  a  new  set  of  priorities  re- 
sulting in  an  increasing  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing national  objectives. 

This  year  we  left  spaces  for  people  to 
write  in  priorities  which  had  been  omit- 
ted from  the  list.  The  problem  of  infla- 
tion, last  year's  No.  1  priority,  was 
omitted;  and  it  was  interesting  to  note 
how  few  people  chose  to  write  It  in  al- 
though it  clearly  remains  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

That  government  waste  is  first  on  the 
list,  followed  closely  by  reform  of  the 
welfare  system.  Is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary. It  obviously  reflects  the  outrage 
of  many  of  my  constituents  that  in  spite 
of  high  taxes  and  proliferating  govern- 


ment, visible  performance  Is  woefully  in- 

The  energy  crisis  or  energy  shortage 
was  again  high  on  the  list  of  my  con- 
stituents' priorities.  This  indicates  my 
constituency  Is  well  ahead  of  Congress. 
We  have  not  yet  had  a  return  to  the 
shortages  which  were  so  highly  visible 
in  the  long  lines  at  the  gasoline  pumps 
and  an  almost  day-to-day  problem  for 
many  people  with  their  heating  oil.  How- 
ever, the  problem  does  remain  one  of 
crisis  proportion,  and  regrettably  the 
congressional  response  to  date  has  been 
one  of  Inaction. 

Tax  reform  and  the  equally  important 
and  related  matter  of  simplifying  our 
tax  system  Is  again  high  on  the  list  of 
priorities.  It  would  appear  that  my  con- 
stituents agree  with  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  raising  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  we  are  get- 
ting our  money's  worUi  out  of  govern- 
ment. Taxes  at  all  levels  continue  to  in- 


crease and  now  account  for  more  than 
one-third  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct But  what  the  average  American 
seems  to  be  getting  from  his  government 
does  not  appear  commensurate.  This 
helps  to  explain,  foUowing  of  course  the 
Watergate  situation,  why  confidence  in 
government  continues  to  be  a  matter  of 
important  concern. 

As  happened  last  year,  a  number  ol 
constituents  criticized  this  part  of  the 
questionnaire  as  suggesting  that  Con- 
gress could  or  should  solve  the  problems 
enumerated.  This  was  obviously  not  my 
intent.  My  position  that  State  and  local 
government,  private  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals still  have  important  roles  to 
play  should  make  that  clear. 

The  comparison  between  this  year's  re- 
sults and  last  year's  cannot  be  precise 
as  we  did  not  use  exactly  the  same  cate- 
gories. However,  a  comparison  between 
results  of  the  2  years  should  be  of  in- 
terest. 
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HEARING  OF  SUBCOMMl'l'l'KE  ON 
MONOPOLIES  AND  COMMERCIAL 
LAW  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES,  Off  SEPTEM- 
BER  10,  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Rodino)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  aad  Commer- 
cial Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, of  which  I  am  chairman ,  announces 
that  it  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  neces- 
sity for  ownership  of  pipelines  by  major 
oil  companies  on  September  10.  1975,  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  committee  room  2141  of  the 
Raybum  Building. 


THE  36TH  ANNTVERSARi-  OF  THE 
INVASION  OF  POLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi^.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  [the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aj^wtrKzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  month  36  years  ago  a  ttragic  event 
occurred  In  the  history  of  free  nations. 
for  It  was  on  September  1,  19B9,  that  the 
peaceful  state  of  Poland  wasfinvaded  by 
the  forces  of  Hitler. 

The  Poles  fought  couragjeously  and 
heroically  against  the  brutal  Invader,  but 
without  modem  equipment  oj- help  from 
Its  allies,  the  Polish  Army  was  forced  to 
retreat.  Sixteen  days  after  the  Initial 
Nazi  attack,  Stalin  saw  tha ;  the  Poles 
were  fighting  against  overwhelming 
odds,  and  gave  orders  for  a  .reacherous 
assault  from  the  east.  The  Red  Army 
marched  In  and  the  Pollshj  homeland 
thus  was  divided  between  the  Nazi  and 
Soviet  conquerors. 

During  the  years  of  World  War  U,  the 
Polish  nation  suffered  grave  casualties, 
losing  25  percent  of  Its  population  and 
many  of  Its  cities  and  Industrial  centers. 
The  beautiful  and  historical  capital  of 
Warsaw  was  leveled  to  the  ground- 

Although  the  end  of  the  war  brought 
with  It  the  end  of  Nazi  denth  camps, 
forced  labor,  and  military  occupation 
Hitler's  tyranny  was  replacsd  by  the 
tyranny  of  communism.  A  repressive 
puppet  government  was  imposed  on  the 
Polish  people  by  the  Kremln  and  its 
stifling  controls  affected  all  aspects  of 
Polish  life.  All  attempts  by  ihe  valiant 
Polish  ipeople  to  throw  off  the  ^oke  of  the 
oppressor  were  savagely  put  dovm  by 
armed  force. 

In  Poland,  as  in  the  other  :  Sast  Euro- 
pean countries,  it  is  the  averige  citizen 
who  suffers  most  under  Comnunlst  re- 
pression. The  religious  and  pe^onal  free- 
doms we  take  for  granted  in  the  United 
States  are  not  tolerated.  Ntitional  de- 
cisions, as  well  as  decision^  affecting 
the  personal  lives  of  the  Polish  people 
are  made  by  the  select  few.  who  belong 
to  the  Communist  Party.  Distent  is  not 
allowed  and  personal  opiniois  are  not 
invited.  | 

It  is  an  enormous  tragedy  tnat  a  peo- 
ple as  industrious,  courageous!  and  free- 
spirited  as  the  Poles  should  bi  forced  to 
submit  to  a  government  so  obviously  not 
of  their  choosing.  Free  peoi  les  every- 


where must  continue  to  speak  out 
against  the  denial  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  the  Polish  people. 

On  this,  the  36th  anniversary  of  these 
tragic  events.  I  join  with  my  constituents 
of  Polish  descent  in  the  11th  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, and  Americans  of  Polish  heritage 
all  over  this  Nation,  in  observing  the  36th 
anniversary  of  the  tragic  invasion  of 
Poland  and  in  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  people  of  Poland  can  live  in 
personal  and  economic  freedom  with  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  national  des- 
tiny. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OVERSIGHT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS  WITH 
mS  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE 

CHANGES    TO    BE    INCLUDED    IN 
TAX  REFORM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  meet  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  September  4.  at  3  p.m.  In 
room  1302  with  IRS  Commissioner  Don- 
ald Alexander  and  IRS  Chief  Counsel 
Meade  Whitaker. 

The  hearing  will  be  on  the  various  ad- 
ministrative proposals  listed  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  print  of  Augiist  25. 
1975.  entitled  "Committee  Member  Se- 
lections of  Proposals  for  Consideration 
in  First  Phase  of  Tax  Reform."  The  hear- 
ing will  attempt  to  determine  the  effect 
of  various  administrative  changes  on  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  IRS. 


BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION  PRO- 
GRAMS OP  THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU 
OF  PRISONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember 1973.  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  OfiBce  to  investigate  the  be- 
havior modification  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons.  On  August  5. 
during  the  congressional  recess.  I  re- 
ceived the  OAO  report  and  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  its  findings. 

The  GAO  reported  that  these  pro- 
grams, which  are  intended  to  serve  as  an 
alternative  to  punishment  within  Fed- 
eral prisons,  are.  in  fact,  no  better  and 
often  worse  than  traditional  forms  of  in- 
mate punishment.  The  GAO  reported 
that  these  behavior  modification  pro- 
grams were  poorly  organized,  never  as- 
sessed for  their  effects  upon  inmates,  and 
"not  operated  in  accordance  with  either 
Bureau  of  Prisons  or  institution  policy 
guidance." 

On  February  27,  1974.  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Norman  Carlson, 
told  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  that — 

The  objective  of  behavior  modification  pro- 
grama  was  to  work  with  these  offenders  so 
that  they  could  better  control  their  be- 
havior and  become  participants  In  ,  .  .  pro- 


grams designed  to  help  them  make  a  guo- 
cessful  community  adjustment  when  re< 
leased  from  custody. 

Those  are  laudable  objectives  with 
with,  I  am  sure,  very  few  would  disagree. 
In  fsict,  however,  the  GAO  reported  that 
these  programs  were  more  often  than 
not  long-term  solitary  confinement  In  the 
harshest  possible  conditions. 

In  some  programs.  Inmates  have  been 
confined  in  segregation  for  as  long  as  3 
years.  They  are  placed  in  segregation 
without  the  benefit  of  due  process— a 
right  which  is  guaranteed  an  Inmate 
when  he  is  placed  in  segregation  for 
punishment.  The  period  of  confinement 
is  often  indeterminate,  inmates  are  often 
not  told  what  they  have  to  do  to  earn  the 
"good-days"  credit  necessary  to  gain 
privileges  and  eventual  release  into  the 
general  inmate  population. 

Iiunates  have  reported  to  me  that  they 
and  their  colleagues  have  been  assaulted 
by  guards  while  in  these  programs  and. 
in  at  least  one  instance,  an  inmate  was 
found  hanged  In  a  segregation  cell  while 
confined  in  a  behavior  modification  pro- 
gram which  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  called  CARE. 

The  GAO  report  was  based  on  investi- 
gations of  behavior  modification  pro- 
grams in  Federal  prisons  at  Marion,  HI., 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  El  Reno,  Okla.,  and 
Springfield,  Mo.  The  GAO  also  reported 
that  similar  programs  existed  in  Federal 
institutions  at  Milan,  Mich.,  and  Lompoc, 
Calif. 

The  report  found  that  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  administered  two  basic  be- 
havior modification  programs  in  recent 
years.  The  first,  called  special  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  training— START— 
was  begim  in  September  1972  at  the  Fed- 
eral facility  at  Springfield.  Mo.,  and  dis- 
continued In  March  1974.  The  second  pro- 
gram, originally  referred  to  as  the  con- 
trol and  rehabilitative  effort — CARE— is 
now  known  as  control  unit  treatment 
program — CTP — and  is  currently  operat- 
ing In  at  least  five  Federal  prisons. 

The  basis  for  both  of  these  programs 
has  been  segregation  or  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  segregation  facilities  vary 
from  prison  to  prison  but  the  situation  at 
Leavenworth  is  typical.  According  to  the 
GAO.  inmates  assigned  to  Leavenworth's 
CTP  program  are  placed  in  a  one-man 
cell  and  are  allowed  "the  use  of  a  Bible, 
if  desired,  legal  materials  and  hygienic 
items;  2  hours  of  exercise — depending  on 
staff  availability — and  two  showers  per 
week.  No  commissary,  work,  or  educa- 
tional privileges  were  allowed."  Leaven- 
worth oflBcials  told  the  GAO  that  this 
phase  of  confinement  "usually  lasted 
about  10  days."  The  GAO's  independent 
investigation  showed  that  Inmates  were 
confined  in  this  situation  for  as  long  as 
540  days. 

The  Leavenworth  CTP  program  put 
inmates  through  a  three-phase  program; 
the  Marion,  m.,  CTP  program  put  in- 
mates through  an  eight-level  program. 
The  GAO  found,  however,  that  at  neither 
facility  was  any  kind  of  progression  sys- 
tem actually  established  nor  were  any 
progress  goals  set. 

In  effect,  then,  these  programs  placed 
Inmates  in  maximum  segregation,  with 
the  minimum  facilities  and  privileges  al- 
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iA»pd  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
Sd  left  them  there.  untU  they  "cooper- 
oted  "  Although  inmates  were  never  told 
what  they  could  do  to  "cooperate",  they 
Sd  be  left  in  these  facilities  until  they 
performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  guards 
and  prison  officials. 

The  GAO  also  attempted  to  deternune 
for  what  offenses  inmates  were  assigned 
to  CTTP  programs. 

At  the  penitentiary  at  Marlon.  134  in- 
mates were  assigned  to  the  CTP  at  the 
time  of  GAO's  review.  51  were  assigned 
solely  because  they  participated  in  a  work 
stoppage.  Many  of  these  men  remained 
in  segregation  for  16  months  until  they 
were  released  by  court  order. 

In  fact,  the  GAO  found  that  the  Mari- 
on CTP  program  was  established  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  work  and  food  strike 
in  1972.  According  to  the  report,  89  of 
Marion's  inmates  were  assigned  to  long- 
term  segregation  following  the  strike. 
The  prison,  having  no  room  in  its  regu- 
lar segregation  facility,  established  the 
program  that  was  initially  called  CARE 
and  now  called  CTP. 

The  policy  guidelines  for  the  program 
Included  selection  and  staffing  criteria, 
program  requirements,  review  and  docu- 
mentation requirements,  inmate  counsel- 
ing and  the  progression  system  to  re- 
ward "good"  behavior.  The  GAO  found 
that  few,  if  any,  of  these  guidelines  were 
ever  implemented  at  Marlon. 

Indeed,  the  GAO  found  that  few  if  any 
policy  guidelines  were  ever  adhered  to 
in  any  of  the  Bureau's  behavior  modifi- 
cation programs.  There  was  no  control  of 
the  program,  no  real  guidelines  or  safe- 
guards, and  no  f ollowup  to  determine  the 
effects  of  such  programs.  Although  be- 
havior modification  itself  is  an  admitted- 
ly experimental  technique,  the  Bureau 
made  no  attempt  to  determine  what  ef- 
fects such  programs  had  on  Its  Involun- 
tary participants. 

The  dangers  of  long-term  segregation, 
even  as  part  of  some  positive  reinforce- 
ment program,  should  be  clear  even  to  a 
layman.  Its  dangers  have  been  more  than 
apparent  to  the  Biu-eau  of  Prisons  in 
whose  custody  an  irunate  was  found 
hanged  while  confined  to  Marion's  CTP 
program.  This  experience  alone  should 
have  made  Marion  ofiBcials,  and  the  Bu- 
reau itself,  reexamine  its  program. 

Instead,  the  Bureau's  response  involved 
changing  the  program's  name  because, 
it  was  felt,  the  acronym  CARE  generated 
adverse  publicity.  Nothing  was  done  to 
revise  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  been  nothing  short  of  ir- 
responsible in  its  administration  of  its 
behavior  modification  programs.  I  have 
asked  that  these  programs  inunediately 
be  discontinued  unless,  or  until,  the  Bu- 
reau can  justify  their  necessity  and  doc- 
oment  their  effects  upon  inmates. 

I  have  Introduced,  in  the  93d  Congress, 
and,  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil  Lib- 
erties, and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. Mr.  Kastenmeier,  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  om- 
budsman with  authority  to  act  on  com- 
plaints of  Federal  prison  Inmates. 

This  GAO  report  hsis  provided  a  pow- 
erful example  of  the  importance  of  an 
Impartial  party  with  authority  to  insure 


due  process  within  the  Federal  prison 
system. 

The  report  has  shown  how  counterpro- 
ductive and  dangerous  a  poorly  con- 
ceived, maladmlnistered,  and  highly  ex- 
perimental venture  such  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons'  behavior  modification 
program  can  be. 

Its  full  effect  upon  the  inmates  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  society  at  large 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  These  programs 
can  only  serve  to  instiU  further  bitter- 
ness, at  the  very  least,  upon  those  in- 
mates it  purports  to  help.  All  of  us,  in 
the  end,  must  pay  the  price  for  their  bit- 
terness and  anger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  report.  I  urge  the  subcommit- 
tee to  examine  the  facts  described  in  the 
report  and  I  ask  that  early  hearings  be 
held  on  the  Federal  correctional  ombuds- 
man bill. 


AUTOMOTIVE  AIR  POLLUllON  IS  A 
NAIIONAL  PROBLEM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Brown)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  the  Big  Four  automobile 
manufacturers  placed  full  page  political 
ads  in  nearly  1,800  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  This  effort  to  sell  a 
5 -year  moratorium  on  cleaning  up  auto 
exhausts  cost  them  hiuidreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  an  investment  which 
they  imdoubtedly  hope  to  profit  from. 
I  cannot  fault  the  automobile  companies, 
who  want  to  make  money,  for  trying  to 
do  so,  but  I  certainly  would  not  trust  them 
to  give  me  good  advice  about  public 
health  and  the  general  welfare. 

In  spite  of  the  claims  in  the  ad,  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  auto- 
mobile Is  the  major  source  of  pollution 
in  the  United  States.  In  several  regions 
it  Is  the  most  serious  public  health  prob- 
lem confronting  local  officials.  The  1970 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  called 
for  installing  the  auto  exhausts  controls 
required  to  protect  the  health  of  people 
no  later  than  1975.  That  deadline  has 
since  been  pushed  back  to  1978.  The 
House  and  Senate  committees  reviewing 
this  issue  are  recommending  further, 
partial  extensions.  Yet  the  Ford  admin- 
istration and  the  automobile  companies 
demand  even  further  delays — ^to  1982. 

The  results  of  such  a  policy  can  best 
be  demonstrated  by  considering  the  air 
pollution  alerts  that  startled  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  just  prior  to 
the  congressional  recess.  In  case  any 
Member  has  forgotten  the  foul  air  that 
permeated  Washington  at  the  end  of 
July.  I  would  encourage  them  to  read 
the  articles  which  I  will  Insert  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  here  today  is 
to  correct  a  false  impression  that  the 
automobile  company  ads  created.  Auto- 
motive air  pollution  is,  in  fact,  a  national 
problem,  and  it  will  not  be  solved  by  a 
moratorium  on  progress  in  cleaning  up 
automobile  exhausts.  Public  relation 
campaigns  cannot  change  atmospheric 
chemistry;  but  reducing  auto  emissions 
will  reduce  air  pollution. 


At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  an  article 
from  the  August  14  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  an  article  from  the  August 
15  issue  of  the  Washington  Times,  and  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  dated  August  15. 

The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  14,  1975] 
Ckisis  Am  Pollution:   A  Grim  PossiBiLrrY 

FOB    BiCENTZNNTAL    SUMMHl 

(By  Mary  Ellen  Perry) 
It's  9  aon.  Monday  morning  In  downtown 
Washington.  The  streets  radlaUng  out  from 
the  Capitol  are  silent.  The  sidewalks,  usimlly 
teeming  with  pedestrians  hurrying  to  their 
Jobs  In  massive  government  buildings,  are 
empty. 

No  exhaust-spewing  buses  grind  their 
gears.  No  Impatient  drivers  snarl,  honk  their 
horns,  shake  their  flsts.  No  bicyclists  weave  in 
and  out  daring  to  be  hit. 

Suddenly,  the  silence  Is  broken  by  the 
squeal  of  an  ambulance  siren  echoing  eerily 
off  the  facades  of  locked  office  buildings  as 
the  emergency  vehicle  careens  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Out  of  habit.  Its  drivers  dodge 
traffic  that's  not  there.  They  are  outfitted 
In  gasmasks. 

The  city  is  at  a  standstill.  So  are  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties.  So  is 
Northern  Virginia.  The  Potomac  region 
swelters  under  a  thick,  yellowish-gray  blan- 
ket of  humid,  throat-clutching,  eye-watering, 
lung-choking  "air." 

The  air  pollution  count  has  reached  750 
on  the  CouncU  of  Government's  Air  Quality 
Index.  The  governors  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  mayor  of  the  District  have  de- 
clared a  state  of  emergency  under  the  powers 
vested  In  them  by  laws  passed  In  the  early 
1970s. 

More  than  2.6  million  men,  women,  and 
children  cower  behind  their  closed  doors  and 
drawn  shades.  They  have  been  ordered  not  to 
go  outside,  not  to  drive  their  cars,  not  to  go 
to  the  grocery  store.  Those  who  don't  have 
air  conditioning  have  been  advised  not  to 
open  their  windows.  The  air  on  the  other  side 
of  the  glass  is  unbreathable. 

Science  fiction?  Only  because  it  hasn't 
happened  yet. 

And  while  everyone  hopes  It  never  will, 
government  officials  have  written  Into  the 
law  regulations  that  would  allow  them  to 
"shut  down  the  world"  as  one  Maryland  ad- 
minUtrator  puts  it — or  at  least  that  part  of 
the  world  that  matters  to  Washington  area 
residents  who  already  live  under  some  of  the 
potentially  poorest  air  in  the  nation. 

Citizens  with  heart  and  respiratory  ail- 
ments crossed  the  line  between  science  fiction 
and  reality  during  last  week's  pollution 
episode  when  COG's  air  quaUty  index  crept 
up  to  an  aU-tlme  high  of  180.  They  were  ad- 
vised to  stay  inside,  curtaU  their  physical 
activities,  take  sick  leave.  If  necessary,  to 
avoid  the  0.26  parts-per-mlUlon  (PPM)  of 
pollutants  hanging  over  the  region. 

Healthier  individuaOs  became  frightened, 
complaining  of  sore  throats,  stinging  eyes, 
headaches.  Joggers  found  It  took  them 
longer  to  run  their  courses. 

At  last,  a  ferocious  thunderstorm  struck, 
helping  to  clear  and  cool  the  air.  A  bracing 
vrtnd  swept  through,  breaking  up  the  stag- 
nant weather  inversion  that  had  trapped  the 
hydrocarbons  released  by  millions  of  auto 
engines  and  turned  Into  noxious  oxidants  by 
the  burning  sun. 

But  hot  weather  inversions,  blamed  by 
some  air  quality  control  officials  for  last 
week's  episode.  wUl  happen  again  and  there 
is  real  concern  that  combinations  of  circum- 
stances could  very  well  lead  to  far  more 
dramatic  problems  than  those  faced  to  date. 
And  at  least  one  official  Is  apprehensive 
that  during  the  height  of  next  years  BUsen- 
tennlal  summer  season  there  wlU  be  the 
potential  for  the  pollution  count  to  go  up  to 
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250,  the  next  higher  cxiala  point  t>n  the  scale 
between  zero  and  the  "doomsdayf'  level. 

"My  concern  In  terms  of  what  v^e've  experi- 
enced In  the  last  several  days  Is  that  wc  ex- 
pect 16  million  visitors  In  addition  to  the 
reg:ular  popiilatlon,"  says  Dennto  R-  Bates, 
director  of  COO's  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Protection.  "That  fneans  more 
people  In  more  autoe.  j 

"If  It  (a  weather  Inversion)  happens  again, 
we  could  get  up  near  250,"  Bat«s  says,  the 
beginning  of  the  "dangerous"  level  that 
reaches  the  "emergency"  point  at  760. 

If  the  area's  atmosphere  reaoies  260  on 
COO's  Index,  It  wUl  mean  there  ire  0.4  PPM 
of  oxidants  floating  around  (compared  to 
last  week's  top  of  0.26  PPM  or  a  idreaded  0.6 
PPM  at   the  750  level).  I 

"If  we  reached  250,  we  wou^d  tell  the 
general  public  they  may  be  affe<A«d,"  Bates 
says.  I 

"The  difference  between  the  Wert  stage 
(180)  and  the  warning  stabe  (250)," 
explains  Joseph  W.  Palse,  a  public  health 
engineer  In  the  Maryland  Biir«au  of  Air 
Quality  and  Noise  Control,  "is  that  we  would 
warn  everybody  to  take  precautlcns,  take  It 
easy,  avoid  exertion.  In  the  strongest  possi- 
ble langimge,"  Palse  continues,  'we  would 
reqiiest  that  the  general  public  form  car 
pools,  use  mass  transit." 

If  pollution  reaches  250  levels  lu  Northern 
Virginia,  according  to  state  air  quality 
spokesman  Robert  Osgueda,  residents  would 
be  asked  not  to  bum  anything  oittslde.  Mu- 
nicipal incinerators  in  Alexandria  and  Ar- 
lington would  be  asked  to  suspend  opera- 
tions; fuel -burning  Industries  wotUd  refrain 
from  cleaning  their  boilers  of  as%  and  soot 
between  noon  and  4  p-m.;  "and  the  public 
would  be  asked  to  ciirtall  Its  use  [of  autos." 
"The  only  problem  Is  that  Alexandria  and 
Arlington  are  afraid  that  the  puttlic  health 
effects  of  allowing  trash  (m  Alexandria)  and 
sludge  (In  Arlington)  to  pile  up  might  be 
worse  than  the  pollution."  Osgueda  says. 

If  things  ever  get  to  the  750  "emergency" 
level,  Osgueda  says,  "all  construction  work 
manufacturing,    wholesaling    and  |  trade    es 
tabllshments  except  grocery  and 
all  local,  county  and  state  offices 
down." 

"At  that  point,  the  Pentagon  ^__  _„ 

that  it  would  reduce  Its  normal  30i000-mem- 
ber  work  force  to  a  skeleton  crew  of  3,000 
which  would  cut  the  normal  number  of  cars 
In  Its  parking  lots  from  10,000  toTmore  like 
1,000,"  he  says.  Whether  National  ^nd  Dulles 
Airports  would  siispend  operatlo 
been  decided  by  the  federal  gove 
cording  to  Osgueda. 

Though   officials   hope   and   pru 

never  goes  completely  bad.  they  lo  expect 
seasonal  f>olIutlon  episodes  to  get  worse  In 
the  short  run  before  they  get  beter  In  the 
long  run. 

"Long-term  solutions  are  the  key  to  suc- 
cess In  improving  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
metropolitan  area,"  COO's  Bates  aiys,  "And 
public  awareness  will  Increase  as  the  general 
public  Is  affected  by  pollution. '" 

Long-term  solutions  In  the  Wiishington 
area  inevitably  Involve  cleaning  u])  and  re- 
ducing auto  emissions,  the  prima]  y  culprit 
cited  by  expert  after  expert. 

"The  only  answer  Is  to  control  tn  ifflc,  peri- 
od," declares  81d  Wolfe,  director  of  a  Ralph 
Nader-sponsored  research  health  g^up  that 
Is  studying  the  effects  of  pollutlin.  "This 
has  been  done  In  London  and  In  Italy,  and 
we're  trying  to  come  up  with  some  similar 
alternatives,"  he  says. 

There  are  two  ways  to  control  trai  Be  pollu- 
tion, air  quality  people  say:  to  reduce  the 
emissions  coming  from  auto  engines  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  cars  on  the  road  and 
the  number  of  miles  they  drive. 

Thanks  to  federal  standards  requ^lng  smog 
control  devices  to  be  Installed  on  t^tos,  the 
amount  of  hydrocarbons  and  carboa  monox- 
ide  emissions   has    decreased    by   about   85 
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percent  since  pre- 1968  levels,  according  to 
Information  from  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

But  requests  by  President  Pord  to  delay 
ImiKwltlon  of  further  standards  until  as  late 
as  1982  to  allow  auto  manufacturers  to  al- 
legedly keep  retail  costs  down  and  Improve 
fuel  economy  are  discouraging  to  those  en- 
gaged In  the  clean  air  battle. 

And  even  If  pollution  per  car  decreases, 
predicts  Venkataraman  Ramadass,  acting 
chief  of  the  D.C.  Bureau  of  Air  and  Water 
Quality  Control,  "increases  in  auto  usage 
may  still  lead  to  more  bad  air." 

He  and  other  area  air  quality  people  are 
happy  over  Transportation  Secretary  William 
T.  Coleman's  decision  to  ax  Interstate  66 
and  now  they'd  like  highway  proponents  to 
forget  about  the  long-projected  Outer  Belt- 
way. 

Furthermore,  advises  Karl  Bralthwalte, 
staff  member  on  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
environmental  pollution,  places  like  Wash- 
ington need  to  do  more  than  Just  curb  auto 
traffic.  Reducing  vapor  from  service  stations, 
solvents  from  cleaning  plants,  and  vehicle 
miles  traveled  per  car  are  necessary  or  else 
"you  can  wipe  out  the  gain"  brought  about 
by  cutting  down  auto  emissions,  he  warns. 
Meanwhile,  Jean  Packard,  chairman  of 
the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
president  of  COO,  has  called  for  a  meeting  of 
local  and  state  officials  to  discuss  short-term 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  auto  use 
during  "smog  days"  and  to  authorize  a  study 
of  the  enduring  effects  of  pollution  on 
health. 

"The  automobile  Is  the  biggest  polluter  In 
the  Washington  area  and  until  auto  traffic 
is  curtaUed,  we  can  expect  pollution  levels 
to  continue  to  build,"  Packard  predicts. 

She  suggests  reserving  special  highway 
lanes  and  preferential  parking  spots  for  car 
poolers  and  asking  Metro  to  charge  lower 
bus  fares  on  "smog  days"  to  encourage  mass 
transit  use. 

And  perhaps  more  than  before,  area  citi- 
zens will  pay  a  bit  more  attention  to  the 
pronouncements  of  their  elected  officials— 
at  least  while  they  remember  those  burning 
eyes  and  scratchy  throats  of  last  week. 

"It  was  pretty  rotten,  so  you're  seeing  more 
alarm,"  one  official  said. 

"You  can  look  at  charts,  averages,  projec- 
tions, strategies,  economic,  political  and 
social  factors,"  points  out  Richard  Wade 
formerly  of  the  American  Public  Health  As-' 
soclatlon  here  and  now  director  of  environ- 
mental programs  for  Seattle  and  King  Coun- 
ty, Wash.  "But  that's  a  whole  different  re- 
mote attachment  that  professionals  have  to 
the  situation." 

"When  you  have  a  patient  coming  In  say- 
ing he  can't  breathe,  that  becomes  an  emo- 
tional confrontation.  He  doesn't  give  a  damn 
about  charts  and  graphs,  he  Just  knows  he 
can't  breathe." 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Aug.  15-28 
1976] 

BfOTORIKG  TOWAKD   OUB  LAST  OaSP 

(By  Mike  Magner) 

At  National  Airport,  aU  planes  have  been 
grounded  even  though  flying  conditions  are 
nearly  perfect.  In  downtown  Washington  the 
streerts  are  deserted  and  sUent,  although  It  Is 
a  hot  summer  day  m  the  middle  of  the  week. 

Throughout  the  metropolitan  area,  people 
are  sitting  behind  sealed  windows  and  locked 
doors,  nervously  waiting  out  the  first  air  pol- 
lution emergency  in  the  city's  history. 

There  have  already  been  a  number  of 
deaths  attributed  to  the  poisonous  quality 
of  the  air,  and  hospitals  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  cases  of  lung  congestion,  nau- 
sea, blxirred  vision,  and  impaired  mental 
processes.  A  fleet  of  specially  equipped  emer- 
gency units  has  been  dispatched  to  the 
streets  to  assist  those  unable  to  venture  out 
Into  the  harmful  atmosphere. 
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As  the  city's  water  supply  n^ioiy  <i_i_, 
dies,  government  officials  draw  up  a  masslwi 
rationing  plan  and  arrange  to  have  erne/ 
gency  supplies  set  aside  In  case  of  a  Mvm> 
drought.  Power  brownouts  have  occurred^ 
many  areas,  and  power  company  officials  am 
growing  increasingly  concerned  about  th. 
poBslhUity  of  a  major  blackout  cuuing  ofl 
millions  from  their  life-sustaining  alT^n 
dltlonlng  systems.  ^  air-con- 

Although  a  scene  like  this  may  seem  rath«f 
remote  and  far-fetched,  there  are  manv  au 
thoritiee  on  Washington's  air  pollution  orob^ 
lems  who  believe  that  our  present-day  nrac 
tlces  and  policies  are  leading  us  right  in  the 
direction  of  such  a  calamitous  event 

'T  see  no  sign  today  that  government 
agencies  are  taking  any  steps  to  reduce  air 
poUutlon,"  says  John  8.  Winder,  Jr.,  former 
director  of  the  MetropoUtan  Washington 
Coalition  for  Clean  Air  (MWCCA),  andnow 
the  director  of  the  Environmental  Imoact 
Assessment  Project.  "Our  current  poUcil^we 
In  direct  conflict  with  each  other.  While  kov- 
emment  leaders  pay  Up  service  to  Improvlae 
mass  transportation,  at  the  same  time  thev 
are  encouraging  more  extensive  use  of  the 
automobile  by  buUdlng  more  highways  and 
providing  more  available  parking  sMca 
downtown."  ^^ 

Two  weeks  ago,  Washington  area  residents 
suffered  through  the  worst  air  pollution  "epi- 
sode" In  the  city's  history.  (A  pollution  epi- 
sode U  defined  by  the  Metropolitan  Wa5i- 
Ington  CouncU  of  Governments  (COG)  Oie 
area's  designated  air  quality  "watchdog"  as 
a  period  of  time  when  atmospheric  condi- 
tions can  cause  a  potentially  hazardous 
buildup  of  airborne  contaminants.) 

At  one  point  during  the  recent  episode, 
COG  s  air  quality  index  (which  measures  the 
level  of  pollutants  In  the  air)  reached  the 
180  mark,  and  It  hovered  between  100  and 
160  for  most  of  the  week-long  pollution  alert 
Any  reading  between  100  and  250  Is  con- 
sidered "hazardoiw,"  and  people  with  lung 
heart  and  eye  problems  are  urged  to  stay 
Indoors;  readings  between  250  and  750  caU 
for  a  poUutlon  "warning,"  and  aU  area  resi- 
dents are  urged  to  curtaU  activities;  read- 
ings above  750  call  for  a  pollution  emergency. 
While  we  are  admittedly  a  long  way  from 
an  emergency  situation,  the  area's  air  poUu- 
tlon problem  has  grown  Increasingly  worse 
over  the  past  five  years,  and  1975  may  well 
end  up  being  the  most  poUuted  year  ever. 
Already  this  simuner.  the  level  of  poUutants 
In  Washington's  air  has  exceeded  the  national 
air  quality  standard  38  out  of  85  days,  or 
about  half  the  time. 

Washington's  air  pollution  problem  Is 
unique  In  that  It  Is  one  of  only  two  cities 
(Los  Angeles  being  the  other)  where  auto- 
mobUe  emissions  constitute  the  major  source 
of  poUutlon.  This  fact  leads  John  Emblck, 
current  director  of  MWCCA,  to  specvUate  that 
"we  have  a  better  shot  at  solving  the  prob- 
lem" than  other  cities  where  heavy  Industrial 
poUutlon  Is  a  major  problem. 

Emblck  says  that  the  key  to  the  whrte 
problem  in  Washington  Is  quite  simple. 
"We've  got  to  get  people  out  of  their  cars," 
he  says. 

"There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  do  this," 
Emblck  says.  "Improving  mass  transit  Is  one, 
encouraging  people  to  form  car  pools  Is  an- 
other. But  we  feel  that  the  most  effective 
method  of  solving  the  problem  Is  by  placing 
stringent  controls  on  parking  In  the  city, 
so  that  people  wUl  be  forced  to  adopt  some 
other  means  of  transportation." 

Emblck  and  other  environmentalists  would 
like  to  see  a  heavy  parking  tax  Imposed  on 
commuters  who  drive  their  cars  to  work 
every  day,  with  possibly  a  higher  tax  on  one- 
person  automobiles.  Congress  rejected  such  a 
plan  for  the  District  last  year,  however,  partly 
because  of  heavy  pressure  from  the  city's 
parking  lot  owners  and  partly  because  they 
felt  that  such  a  tax  would  place  an  unfair 
burden  on  lower  Income  commuters. 
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Another  concept,  kno'wn  as  "Indirect  source 
control,"  calls  for  a  llmltalon  on  the 
unount  of  automobUe  access  to  new  con- 
struction areas,  such  as  shopping  centers  and 
recreational  faclUtles,  so  that  more  people 
are  forced  Into  using  mass  transit. 

Also  being  considered  are  plans  for  greatly 
reducing  the  avaUablllty  of  on-street  parking 
m  the  District.  This  would  not  only  relieve 
much  of  the  traffic  congestion  that  inten- 
sifies the  air  pollution  problem,  but  It  would 
also  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  mass  transit 
by  making  It  easier  for  buses  to  maneuver. 

There  are  those  who  beUeve  that  Wash- 
ington's pollution  problem  wUl  take  care  of 
itself  once  Congress  sees  to  It  that  auto 
emission  standards  are  enforced. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  putting  up  with  a  situation  like 
this  (more  pollution  alerts)  for  a  number 
of  years  untU  we  have  cleaner  cars,"  says 
Raphael  Kasper,  staff  officer  on  the  Envi- 
ronmental Studies  Board  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  "Once  the  emission 
standards  go  into  effect,  it  wUl  take  about 
ten  years  to  turn  over  a  new  fleet  of  cleaner 
cars,  and  then  we  wlU  not  have  problems 
with  photochemical  smog  any  longer." 

"Cleaning  up  exhausts  Is  not  going  to 
solve  the  whole  problem,"  says  Winder.  "In 
the  first  place.  Congress  is  continually  delay- 
ing the  deadline  for  the  new  standards  to 
go  Into  effect.  In  the  second  pltuie,  it  would 
take  years  before  all  the  cars  on  the  streets 
meet  the  standards.  Our  problem  Is  so  seri- 
ous now  that  we  cant  afford  to  wait  any 
longer  to  begin  solving  It." 

Dennis  R.  Bates,  COG'S  Director  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Protection,  is  most  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  that  are  likely 
to  develop  next  year  when  mlUlons  of  visi- 
tors bring  their  cars  to  Washington  for 
the  Blcenteimial  celebration. 

"Unless  there  are  some  rather  significant 
ways  for  moving  people  around  made  avaU- 
able,  we  will  have  a  very  serious  poUutlon 
problem  on  our  hands  next  year,  says  Bates. 

"Some  Important  decisions  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made  about  this  problem  very 
soon, "  he  says.  "Otherwise,  I'm  afraid  we  may 
become  so  adapted  to  these  conditions  that 
the  problem  Itself  wlU  become  Irreversible." 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  16.  1976] 

Letters  to  the  EnrroR — The  Atrro  and  Ouk 

Awrui.  Air 

The  effects  of  the  overuse  of  autos  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  are  being 
clearly  demonstrated  again  this  summer. 
We've  set  nuw  records  for  the  earliest  smog 
alert  recorded  and  the  highest  levels  reached. 
At  a  time  when  the  Clean  Air  Act  emission 
deadlines  are  under  attack,  Washington  must 
redouble  Its  efforts  to  reduce  auto  emissions. 

We  need  awareness  of  the  good  solutions 
svaUable  to  nmtoh  ovu:  growing  recognition 
of  the  problems  of  air  pollution.  The  only 
remedy  for  burning  eyes,  headaches  and  hav- 
ing to  gasp  for  enough  breath  to  stay  alive 
Is  a  major  change  In  our  transportation 
habits. 

Washington  must  progress  more  rapidly 
with  the  measures  specified  in  the  Transpor- 
tation Control  Strategies  If  It  is  ever  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  clean  air.  This  means 
we  must  expedite  development  of  exclusive 
bus  and  bike  lanes  and  car  pools.  We  must 
eliminate  free  parking.  Institute  a  mass 
transit  Incentive  and  strictly  manage  the 
parking  supply. 

Washington  citizens  should  support  main- 
taining the  emission  deadlines  specified  In 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  Metropolitan  area 
residents  must  demand  tough  emission.  In- 
spection and  auto  retrofit  blUs  in  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions. 

Washington  must  embrace  a  mass  transit 
ethic  if  It  Is  to  solve  Its  air  poUutlon  prob- 
lems. We  must  aU  strive  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary auto  trips  and  decrease  our  energy  con- 
sumption. We  urge  Washington  cltlaens  to 


consider  the  health  effects  of  continued  high 
levels  of  poUutlon:  Increased  property  dam- 
age, respiratory  disease  and  death. 

We  also  ask  Washington  area  residents  to 
reflect  on  the  problems  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  In  1976.  If  slmUar  metrological 
conditions  present  themselves  then  in  con- 
Junction  with  enormously  Increased  auto 
traffic  and  poUutlon,  we  Just  may  get  a  chance 
to  see  what  Washington's  Emergency  Episode 
Plan  Is  like  when  Index  levels  climb  above 
250. 

This  Is  a  problem  in  which  every  metro- 
politan area  resident  can  play  a  part  in  the 
solution.  We  must  act  now. 

JoRK  R.  Embick, 
Director,  Metropolitan  Washington 

Coalition  for  Clean  Air,  Inc. 


Washington,  D.C. 
Looking  back  over  Star  photographer  Paul 
Schmlck's  graphic  frontpage  panorama  of  our 
recently  haze-ridden  city,  aptly  captioned, 
"Breathing  Is  Hazardoiis  to  Your  Health." 
It  seemed  to  me  that  something  had  been 
left  out.  I  think  It  was:  "Warning:  The  Siir- 
geon  General  Has  Determined  That  .  .  ." 

J.  C.  Lettkhardt. 

Washington,  D.C. 


SST  SECRETS  REVEALED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  of 
decision  on  the  British-French  Concorde 
SST  Is  rapidly  approaching,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  300-page  version  of 
the  DOT'S  final  recommendations  on  reg- 
ular commercial  service  is  even  now  being 
circulated  for  comment  prior  to  a  formal 
decision  by  the  White  House  on  this  ill- 
advised,  noisy,  and  expensive  aircraft. 

Since  late  this  January,  this  House  has 
repeatedly  listened  to  those  of  us  who 
have  attempted  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  confusion  deliberately  spread  on  the 
SST  question  by  Concorde  proponents  in 
government — on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Just  last  week,  we  saw  the  latest  in 
an  apparently  unending  series  of  revela- 
tions showing  that  elements  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  have  systematically  with- 
held the  truth  about  Concorde  from  the 
public,  and,  no  doubt,  from  members  of 
the  decisionmaking  establishment  who — 
were  they  told  the  truth — would  without 
hesitation  recommend  against  the  SST 
as  presently  designed. 

In  brief,  we  discovered  last  week, 
courtesy  of  the  unflagging  efforts  of  the 
environmental  defense  fund,  and  Its 
highly- respected  attorney,  John  Helleg- 
ers,  that  as  far  back  as  1972  the  White 
House,  State  Department,  the  Coimcil 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare were  fully  aware  that  Concorde  had 
requested  special  treatment  and  special 
handling. 

Specifically,  we  discovered  that  even 
though  the  PAA  tn  January  told  us  that 
Concorde  would  not  need  special  treat- 
ment, and  titiat  fuel  reserves  and  other 
questions  need  raise  no  alarm,  the  ac- 
tual truth  was  fully  discussed  at  this  1972 
meeting  which  detailed  Concorde  back- 
ers' requests  to  be  exempted  from  the  fuel 
reserve  requirements  imposed  on  U.S. 
carriers. 


As  I  said  when  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  were  first  released  by  Mr.  Hel- 
legers,  it  would  appear  that  the  Concorde 
backers  are  quite  willing  to  risk  human 
life  by  tampering  with  the  life-safety 
factor  of  minimum  fuel  reserves.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Concorde's  fuel  ef- 
ficiency is  minimal  at  best,  and  that  the 
absolute  range  of  the  aircraft  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  allow  it  to  fly  with  safety 
from  Dulles  to  Paris  with  anything  ap- 
proaching a  full  passenger  load. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  to- 
day, I  will  Insert  into  the  Recoro  a  copy 
of  my  letter  of  Tuesday  to  Hon.  William 
T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, asking  that  he  immediately 
address  himself  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  minutes  of  the  1972  meeting,  and 
by  the  excellent  newspaper  accounts 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star, 
by  that  paper's  aviation  expert,  Mr.  Tom 
liO^e,  and  in  the  newspapers  of  my  home 
district — the  Long  Island  Press,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Otto  Erbar,  who,  1 
gather,  celebrated  his  birthday  by  writing 
his  excellent  story,  and  Newsday,  whose 
able  Washington  correspondent  RusseU 
Sackett  filed  on  a  short  deadline. 

I  might  also  add  that  2  weeks  ago, 
we  in  New  York  were  somewhat  startled 
to  learn  that  the  FAA  has  certified  as 
"safe"  the  Concorde's  proposed  26°  turn 
at  a  mere  100  feet  altitude  on  take- 
off In  order  to  "beat  the  box"  measuring 
sound  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport. 

I  will  be  meeting  early  next  wedt  with 
Mr.  R.  P.  SkuUy,  the  FAA's  Director  of 
Flight  Standards,  and  I  intend  to  ask 
him  how  the  FAA  managed  to  certify 
a  maneuver  which  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association  has  branded  "aerobatics," 
flatly  stated  that  no  American  pilot  will 
be  allowed  to  perform. 

As  I  noted  at  the  time  of  this  astonish- 
ing decision  by  the  FAA,  the  only  people 
apparently  fooled  by  the  noise  abate- 
ment technique  being  planned  by  Con- 
corde's operators  are  the  FAA.  CertalnJb^ 
the  people  of  Long  Island  will  not  be 
fooled,  and  I  am  shocked  that  the  FAA 
would  mandate  such  a  shoddy  trick  as 
this  maneuver  in  a  desperate — and 
obviously  dangerous — attempt  to  avoid 
the  law. 

I  will  also  submit  for  the  Record  today 
a  copy  of  an  article  by  Harry  Pearson  In 
Newsday  which  very  clearly  explains  the 
problems  with  this  26°  tiun. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  been  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  fight  against  the  rape  of 
our  environment  by  the  SST.  Thiuik  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
The  material  follows: 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Rxpresentativxs, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.  September  2, 1975. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  T.  Coleman,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sxcrxtabt:  Ttumk  you  for  your 
Aug.  27  reply  to  my  letter  of  May  15  urging 
you  to  turn  down  the  Concorde  on  environ- 
mental and  other  grounds.  I  also  enjoyed  our 
meeting  of  late  July,  and  was  encouraged 
by  your  statement  that  perh^>s  as  much 
as  tl  blUlon  could  be  seciired  from  the  air- 
port development  fund  to  help  promote  a 
retro-flt  noise  abatement  program  for  the 
commercial  air  fleet. 

Since  my  letter  and  our  meeting,  iDore 
evidence  has  emerged  on  Concorde,  most 
of  Its  confirming  once  again  my  of^xMltion  to 
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any  thought  of  allowing  this  Ul -conceived, 
noisy  and  expensive  aircraft    nto  the  U.S. 
Perhaps  you  noted  the  story  iq  last  Friday's 
Washington  Star  which   discussed  at  some 
length  the  Implications  of  seveaal  documents 
secured  by  the  Environmental  4>efense  Fund. 
These  documents  would  appe4r  to  confirm 
what  critics  of  Concorde  haval  been  saying 
ever  since  we  first  suspected  that  the  draft 
environmental    impact  statement    was   not 
telling  us  the  whole  truth— indeed.  If  it  was 
not  In  fact   distorting  the  ac^al   truth.   I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  Star  arttcle  for  your 
files,    and   respecUully   call    yolur   attention 
to  remarks  made  by  a  spokesjnan  for  the 
FAA,  commenting  on  the  revelation  that  the 
draft  EIS  not-wlth -standing,  srieclal  waivers 
have   been   asked   by   Concorde!  sponsors    In 
order  to  escape  the  minimum  fuel  reserve 
standards  enforced  on  AmerlcarJ  aircraft. 

According  to  Mr.  Love,  of  the  Star,  the  FAA 
feels  that  since  "the  U.S.  Gov^nment  does 
not  mandate  safety  standards  [for  forelgn- 
bullt  aircraft  (^>erated  by  forelgi  carriers 
the    agency    cannot    require    aj  larger    fuel 
reserve  than  (that)  set  by  FraiJce  and  Brit- 
ain.   Only   If   the   Concorde   Is  loperated    by 
American  airlines — and  none  hai  announced 
plans   to   buy   any— can   the   FMi   set   any 
standards  for  the  plane  .  .  ."  Hy  staff  has 
confirmed  that  these  statementa^were  made 
and  that  they  represent  the  PA^.'s  policy  on 
this   matter.   Accordingly,    i   mist   formally 
address  the  following  questions  to  you,  and 
must     respectfully     request"    thit     they     be 
answered  as  quickly  as  possible  In  order  to 
aid  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Oovernment 
Operations     Committee     Subconunlttee     on 
Government  Activities,  which  is  studying  the 
entire  Involvement  of  the  U.S.   government 
In  re  Concorde : 

I.  If  a  US.  flag  carrier  were  to  buy  the 
Concorde,  would  the  FAA  permit  that  carrier 
to  operate  the  plane  on  Norlh  Atlantic 
routes  with  fuel  reserves  one-thlid  less  than 
the  minimum  now  required?  In  other  words 
woiUd  the  Concorde  flights  now  proposed  by 
the  foreign  carriers  of  Britain  ^nd  France 
be  Ulegal  for  safety  reasons  If  they  were 
proposed  by  U.S.  flag  carriers? 

2.  If  the  British  and  French  w«re  to  make 
a  commercial  success  of  theU  Concorde 
flights  across  the  Atlantic,  and  f  U.S.  flag 
carriers  were  forced  to  acquire  th  b  Concorde 
In  order  to  compete,  would  the  FAA  have 
any  realistic  choice  but  to  lower  US  fuel 
reserve  requirements  by  one-thlrl.  so  as  to 
permit  U.S.  carriers  to  operate  on  equal 
terms  with  the  foreign  competitors? 

3.  Are  there  any  regularly  scheduled 
flights  across  the  Atlantic,  unde-  any  flag, 
which  now  routinely  arrive  in  th(  i  U  8  with 
fuel  reserves  one-third  less  than  those  re- 
quired of  U.S.  carriers?  If  so,  what  flights  are 
these,  and  what  Is  the  position  or  US  car- 
riers on  this? 

4  Does  your  department  consider  that  an 
airport  operator  is  legally  entitled  to  Impose 
reasonable  minimum  fuel  reserve  require- 
ments on  aircraft  boimd  for  thiit  airport 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  local  opeiators  have 
the  right   to  control   take-off  nctse   levels' 

5.  Does  the  DOT  consider  that  a  state  or 
municipal  government  is  legally  entitled  In 
the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  to  Impose 
reasonable  minimum  fuel  reserve  standards 
on  aircraft  bound  for  an  airport  within  its 
borders? 

6.  Referring  once  again  to  the  S:ar  article, 
a  British  Aircraft  spokesman  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  while  my  charges  that  the  range 
of  Concorde  as  published  by  the  FAA  does 
not  appear  to  permit  a  fully  loaded  aircraft 
fly  the  Dulles-Paris  route  of  some  3.800  miles. 
"the  3.800  figure  U  only  'approxltnate'  and 
the  plane  could  actually  fly  up  to  4,000  miles, 
depending  on  conditions."  Obviously,  we 
need  to  know  Just  what  "conditions-  allow 
the  Concorde  to  exceed  its  stated  range,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  Report  of  thu  Interna- 
tional CivU  Aviation  Organization  Techni- 
cal Panel  on  Supersonic  Operations,  Third 


Meeting  (1971)  which  says,  on  page  4.2-4. 
that  by  "comparison  with  subsonic  Jet  oper- 
ations, there  wUl  be  little  margin  available 
for  carrying  fuel  over  and  above  the  mini- 
mum specifled." 

7.  Building  on  the  last  question,  we  must 
know  how  this  delicate  balance  between  pay- 
load  and  fuel,  dlsciissed  by  the  DEIS  and 
other  sources.  Is  to  be  struck  so  as  to  com- 
port with  the  life-safety  regulations  covered 
by  the  fuel  reserve  requirement. 

8.  Finally.  I  have  spoken  with  a  number 
of  sources  who  recall  reading  at  the  time 
that  a  Concorde  flight  from  Dulles  to  Paris 
last  year  arrived  with  barely  15  minutes  fuel 
left  In  its  tanks.  Needless  to  say,  the  facts 
behind  this  occurance  must  be  fully  explored, 
and  the  answers  must  be  shared  with  Con- 
gress, and  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  is  being  asked  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  approve  Concorde 
flights. 

Mr.  Secretary,  having  given  you  a  list  of 
eight  questions  needing  answers  as  swiftly 
as  possible,  let  me  conclude  with  the  thought 
that  as  more  and  more  of  the  secret  agree- 
ments  and   secret    understandings   between 
U.S.  government  officials  and  Concorde  pro- 
ponents come  to  light.  I  am  left  wondering 
just  how  anyone  can  maintain  that  a  fair, 
objective  and  trustworthy  decision  on  Con- 
corde can  be  reached  by  anyone  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  I  do  not  say  this  to  in  any  way 
Imply  that  I  do  not  honor  your  attention  to 
reach    an    unbiased    decision   on   Concorde. 
Rather,  I  make  It  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  you  face  in  this 
matter,  and  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  your  efforts  to  help  lift  the  cloud  of 
misstatements,    shoddy    reports    and    other 
luifortunate  circumstances  which  have  per- 
sistently come  to  light  this  year,  and  which 
have  presented  us  with  grave  questions  con- 
cerning the  FAA  and  other  individuals  In- 
volved with  Concorde  over  the  years. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

LiESTEB  L.   Woup, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Will  Pttel-Shy  Concobdz  Need  To  Land 
Fast? 


(By  Thomas  Love) 
Th©  British-French  Concorde  supersonic 
transport  cannot  carry  the  fuel  reserves  re- 
quired for  other  Jet  aircraft  and  therefore 
might  have  to  be  granted  preferential  land- 
ing treatment  to  avoid  normal  holding  pat- 
terns if  allowed  to  operate  in  this  country, 
according  to  a  confidential  Stat©  Department 
report. 

British  Airways  and  Air  France  have  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  operate  two  flights 
a  day  into  DvUles  Airport  and  four  a  day 
Into  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York. 
Environmental  and  other  citizen  groups  have 
opposed  the  request,  charging  that  the  plane 
violates  noise  standards,  pollutes  the  atmos- 
phere, poses  a  danger  to  the  earth's  ozone 
layer  and  Is  unsafe. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration said  that  the  U.S.  government 
does  not  mandate  safety  standards  for  for- 
elgn-buUt  aircraft  operated  by  foreign  car- 
riers and  accepts  the  manufactiu^ng  coun- 
try's operating  speciflcatlons  under  inter- 
national agreements. 

Thus,  he  said,  the  agency  cannot  require 
a  larger  fuel  reserve  than  set  by  France  and 
Britain.  Only  If  the  Concorde  is  operated  by 
American  airlines— and  none  has  announced 
plans  to  buy  any— can  th©  FAA  set  any 
standards  for  the  plane,  he  explained. 

The  State  Department  document  reported 
that  Charles  Cary.  FAA  assistant  adminis- 
trator for  mtemaUonal  affairs,  "described 
several  problems  the  Concorde  must  face" 
before  being  certlfled  for  us©  by  VS.  air- 
lines. 

The  document,  released  to  th©  KnvUon- 


m©ntal  D©fens©  Fund  in  connection  with  & 
lawsuit  Involving  Concorde  noise  levels.  r« 
ports  on  a  1972  interagency  meeting  ^u!l 
to  discuss  what  actions  about  the  Concorde 
should  b©  taken  by  the  government 

"Tho  French  and  British  have  asked  FAA 
for  an  execptlon  to  U.S.  standard  operattoa 
procedures  to  permit  the  Concorde  to  arrive 
at  VS.  airports  with  less  than  the  nanaZ 
fuel  reserves,"  the  document  states 

R©p.  Lester  Wolff.  D-N.Y..  a  leading  od- 
ponent  of  Concorde  operations  within  the 
United  States,  charged  that  the  statement 
proves  "backers  of  the  Concorde  are  wimne 
to  risk  lives  by  demanding  a  waiver  of  fu^ 
reserve  reqxilrements  imposed  on  all  other 
aircraft  to  ensure  life -safety  margins  in  the 
event  of  emergency  conditions." 

Philip  Rogers,  a  spokesman  for  BrltUh  Air- 
craft, producer  of  the  Concorde  along  with 
its  French  counterpart,  yesterday  insUted 
that  a  supersonic  plane  needs  a  smaller  fuel 
reserve  than  subsonic  Jets  because  of  the 
plane's  higher  speed  and  its  unique  ooerat- 
Ing  characteristics. 

Subsonic  planes  are  required  to  carry  a 
7.6  percent  fuel  reserve  for  emergencies  he 
explained,  but  only  5  percent  wlU  be  carried 
by  Concordes.  "We  do  not  mean  to  operate 
unsafe  aircraft."  he  said.  The  smaller  amount 
in  SSTs  Will  be  •statistically  as  safe"  as  the 
larger  amount  in  other  planes,  he  said. 

The  FFA  is  now  preparing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  the  British- 
French  request  and  expects  to  make  a  de- 
cision in  30  to  46  days,  the  spokesman  said 
The  FAA  must  amend  the  airlines'  operating 
certlflcates  to  include  any  newly  Introduced 
airplane. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund  attorney 
John  Hellegers  said.  'The  problem  of  fuel 
reserves  is  one  which  the  FAA  studiously 
avoided  In  its  draft  environmental  Impact 
study  on  the  Concorde — except  for  an  in- 
triguing admission  that  the  distance  be- 
tween Dulles  and  Paris  exceeds  the  stated 
maximum  range  of  the  plane." 

Rogers  admitted  that  the  stated  maximum 
range  is  3.800  miles  while  the  Dulles-Paris 
distance  Is  3.838,  but  he  said  the  3.800-mlle 
figure  was  only  "approximate"  and  the  plane 
could  actually  fly  up  to  4,000  mUes,  depend- 
ing on  conditions. 

The  Stat©  Department  document  also 
stated  that  the  Concorde  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  noise  limits  required  for  subsonic 
planes  and  stated  that  night  curfews  at  ma- 
jor airports  could  "substantially  limit  po- 
tential usefulness  of  the  Concorde." 

The  document  also  raises  the  question  of 
pollution  from  th©  plane's  engines,  danger 
to  the  ozone  layer  and  the  possible  need  for 
a  50  percent  surcharge  to  make  the  plane 
profl  table. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  White  House,  FAA,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  th©  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  CouncU  for 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  State  De- 
partment. 

EDF's  Hellegers  said  yesterday  the  list  of 
those  attending  the  meeting  proved  the 
truth  of  previous  charges  that  the  executive 
branch  is  applying  undue  pressure  on  the 
FAA  to  approve  the  British -French  request 
for  diplomatic  reasons. 

SST  Makers  Want  Pttel  Exemptions 
(By  Russell  Sackett) 

Washington — ^The  makers  of  the  Concorde 
supersonic  transport  asked  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  as  early  as  1972  for  a 
waiver  of  U.S.  operating  standards  to  permit 
the  controversial  British-French  Jet  to  arrive 
over  U.S.  airports  with  less  than  normal  fuel 
reserves,  according  to  minutes  of  a  federal 
Interagency  meeting. 

Th©  minutes  recenUy  declasstfled  by  the 
State  Department  in  connection  with  a  pend- 
ing lawsuit  by  the  Environmental  Defense 
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Fund,  a  citizens  coalition  based  In  East  Set- 
auket.  L.I..  were  released  yesterday  by  John 
F.  Hellegers,  attorney  for  the  fund. 

The  document  drew  an  Immediate  accusa- 
tion by  Rep.  Lester  L.  Wolff  (D-Kensington) 
that  "backers  of  the  [Concorde)  apparently 
are  willing  to  risk  innocent  lives  by  demand- 
ing the  waivers."  Fuel  reserves  are  set  for  use 
in  the  event  of  delays  and  emergencies. 

(A  spoksman  for  British  Aircraft  Corp., 
one  of  Concorde's  builders,  said  Wolff's 
charges  were  "utter  nonesense"  and  said  no 
aircraft  manufacturer  could  afford  to  take 
risks  with  safety  and  stay  In  business  long. 
"The  fuel  requirements  for  subsonic  air- 
planes are  excessive  for  Concorde,"  the 
spokesman  said.] 

The  minutes  of  the  October.  1972,  meeting 
of  the  interagency  committee  on  the  SST 
also  contain  the  statement  that  "the  FYench 
and  British  have  asked  for  preferential  land- 
ing treatment  to  enable  the  Concorde  to 
avoid  normal  holding  patterns."  This, 
charged  Hellegers,  was  at  odds  with  the 
FAA's  draft  environmental  impact  statement, 
released  in  March,  which  held  that  the  Con- 
corde "does  not  require  any  unique  air 
traffic  procedures  In  which  to  operate  In  the 
approach,  cruise  or  departure  phases  of  flight 
or  in  ground  maneuvering." 

"There  appear  to  be  substantial  discrep- 
ancies," said  Hellegers.  "between  the  FAA's 
public  statements  on  the  Concorde  and  Its 
private  admissions." 

Said  Wolff:  "We  are  being  told  that  since 
the  Concorde  does  not  have  the  fuel  capacity 
to  safely  allow  it  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic 
with  a  full  passenger  load  and  meet  the  life- 
safety  standards  at  the  same  time,  our  Ameri- 
can aircraft  are  simply  going  to  have  to  get 
out  of  the  way  when  this  foreign  aircraft  is 
ready  to  land  at  our  airports." 

The  FAA  is  evaluating  the  environmental 
effect  of  allowing  the  Concorde  to  land  at 
U.S.  airports,  including  Kennedy  Airport  in 
New  York  and  Dulles  International  outside 
Washington.  The  agency  is  expected  to  Issue 
its  final  environmental  report  this  fall. 

Aerospatiale  Is  building  the  Concorde  for 
France.  Britain  and  France  together  have 
sunk  over  a  billion  dollars  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST. 

The  defense  fund's  suit  seeks  to  compel 
the  agency  to  publish  noise  standards  for  the 
airplane.  Hellegers  said  'that  the  agency 
promised  to  do  so  in  1972  but  so  far  has  not. 

Wolff  termed  the  requested  variances  from 
standard  regulations  "totally  unacceptable," 
and  called  for  their  rejection  by  the  FAA  and 
by  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  which  controls  airports  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

FAA  officials  could  not  be  reached  last 
night  to  get  the  agency's  position. 

Wolff  :  Secret  Concorde  Pacts  Wtth  Untted 

States   Threaten    SArETT 

(By   Otto   Erbar) 

Proponents  of  the  controverslta  Concorde 
supersonic  transport  Jet  have  secretly  re- 
quested priority  for  immediate  landings  at 
Kennedy  Airport  regardless  of  other  aircraft, 
a  Long  Island  congressman  has  charged. 

Rep.  Lester  Wolff  said  the  request  stems 
from  the  application  of  British  and  French 
manufacturers  of  the  Jet  for  a  waiver  of  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  fuel  reserve  re- 
quirements. 

The  waiver  request  came  to  light  yesterday 
in  documents  released  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  Wolff  said  show  Concorde  back- 
ers "are  willing  to  risk  lives." 

"The  documents  show  that  Concorde 
boosters  in  the  State  Department,  the  FAA 
and  Department  of  Transportation  have  con- 
sistently withheld  the  truth  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  making  secret  agreements  and 
inordinate  requests  that  compromise  the 
•afety  and  environmental  acceptability  of  the 
aircraft,"  Wolff  said. 

The  documents  show  that  a©  far  back  as 
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1972  Concorde  backers  realized  that  the  jet 
could  not  carry  enough  fuel  to  meet  the 
FAA's  minimum  fuel  reserve  standards,  Wolff 
said.  The  Kensington  Democrat  asked  a 
House  Government  Activities  Committee  to 
investigate. 

A  spokesman  for  British  Aircraft  Corp.. 
one  of  the  jet's  builders,  confirmed  that  Con- 
corde officials  had  discussed  with  the  FAA 
the  possibility  of  developing  new  fuel  reserve 
rules  but  branded  Wolff's  remarks  "utter 
nonsense"  saying  that  no  aircraft  manu- 
factiurer  could  afford  to  take  safety  risks 
and  stay  In  business  long. 

"The  fuel  requirements  for  subsonic  planes 
are  excessive  for  the  Concorde  either  directly 
or  in  the  way  they  are  applied,"  the  spokes- 
man said.  Manufacturers  of  the  jet  maintain 
it  can  predict  from  mid-ocean  its  airport 
arrival  time  with  a  one-minute  accuracy 
making  traditional  aircraft  holding  patterns 
unnecessary. 

Current  Federal  standards  strive  to  ensiu-e 
that  f>assenger  planes  have  enough  fuel  to 
keep  them  In  the  air  In  the  ©vent  of  delays 
or  emergencies  preventing  scheduled  land- 
ings. 

"We  are  being  told  that  since  the  Con- 
corde doesn't  have  enough  fuel  capacity  to 
safely  allow  it  to  fiy  across  the  Atlantic  with 
a  full  passenger  load  and  meet  the  life 
safety  standards  at  the  same  time,  oxir  Amer- 
ican aircraft  are  simply  going  to  have  to  get 
out  of  the  way  when  this  foreign  aircraft 
is  ready  to  land  .  .  .."  Wolff  said. 

A  Concorde  spokesman  said  the  Jet  wrould 
probably  start  flying  under  subsonic  fuel  re- 
serve rules  which  he  said  may  be  changed  as 
experience  is  gained. 

The  FAA's  final  recommendations  on  the 
Concorde  are  expected  ©arly  In  September. 
Limited  regular  commercial  service  to  Ken- 
nedy Airport  and  Washington  D.C.'s  Dulles 
Airport  was  requested  by  Concorde  officials. 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  which  controls  Kennedy  Airport,  has 
Indicated  It  will  not  rule  on  the  Concorde's 
landing  rights  application  until  after  the 
FAA  report. 

The  report,  newly  declassified  by  the  State 
Department  and  given  to  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  in  Washington.  D.C..  listed  the 
fuel  supply  matter  as  a  "problem  area." 


"Risky"  Turn  an  SST  Meter  Cheater 
(By  Harry  Pearson) 

If  the  British-French  supersonic  transport. 
the  Concorde.  Is  to  meet  noise  limits  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  the  plane  will  have  to  make  a 
26-degre©  turn  while  100  feet  off  the  ground 
during  takeoff,  a  maneuver  that  some  pilots 
have  called  risky.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, it  was  learned  yesterday,  has 
approved  that  maneuver.  But  the  turn  would 
only  allow  the  planes  to  avoid  the  Port  Au- 
thority's sound-measuring  devices  and  would 
not  lessen  their  noise  In  any  way. 

"That  wraps  It  up."  said  a  spokesman  for 
British  Aircraft,  one  of  the  Concorde's  manu- 
facturers. "W©  can  make  the  noise  limit  and 
they'll  have  to  let  the  plane  Into  Kennedy." 

Not  necessarily  so,  according  to  spokesmen 
for  th©  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  operators  of  the  airport,  who  said  the 
Concorde  would  have  to  meet  other  criteria 
before  the  agency  gave  It  permission  to  land 
at  Kennedy. 

In  a  letter  to  the  authority,  dated  July  30. 
th©  FAA  wrote:  "As  you  are  probably  aware, 
British  and  French  airworthiness  authorities 
hav©  approved  the  safety  aspects  of  the 
maneuver. 

"During  th©  last  week  In  May  and  first 
week  In  June.  R.  P.  Skully,  director  of  (FAA) 
flight  standards  and  service,  and  Ralph  H. 
Noltemeier.  chief  of  the  flight  technical 
progress  staff,  went  to  England  and  France 
to  conduct  an  independent  evaluation  of  the 
maneuver  .  .  .  Based  on  this  evaluation,  flight 
standards  and  service  has  determined  that 
the  maneuver  Is  safe." 


Th©  FAA  approval  drew  Instant  fire.  Joseph 
R.  Lewis,  head  of  the  Metro  Suburban  Air- 
craft Noise  Association,  called  the  maneuver 
"a  kamikaze  effort  by  the  pilot  to  beat  the 
black  box"  that  measures  airplane  takeoff 
noise  at  the  airport.  Rep.  Lester  L.  Wolff 
(D-Kensington)  said  that  British  and  Ameri- 
can pilots  Interviewed  by  his  staff  "have  ex- 
pressed grave  reservations  about  the  turn — 
they  feel  It  is  unsafe."  Several  TWA  and  Pan 
Am  pilots  told  a  reporter  that  they  thought 
the  turn  was  unsafe,  and  that  most  pilots 
probably  would  "fudge"  the  required  26- 
degree  bank. 

The  spokesmsin  for  the  Port  Authority  said 
the  FAA  letter  would  make  little  difference 
to  the  authority.  He  said  that  noise  was  not 
the  only  criterion  the  authority  had  In  mind 
for  the  Concorde,  that  the  airplane  must 
meet  other  "environmental,  economic  and 
social"  criteria  before  It  received  appxroval  to 
land  at  Kennedy.  The  authority  has  not  been 
more  specific  on  what  standards  the  plan 
must  meet. 

The  FAA  said  that  Its  two  experts,  Skully 
and  Noltemeier,  had  flown  a  Concorde  simu- 
lator In  France,  duplicating  the  maneuver 
and  Introducing  deliberate  engine  failures  to 
see  If  the  turn  were  safe.  The  two  men  also 
conducted  test  flights  In  the  Concorde  Itself, 
and  both  were  satisfied  that  the  turn  posed 
no  real  risk,  the  FAA  said. 

A  veteran  TWA  captain,  who  has  com- 
manded International  fiights  for  years,  said 
that  pilots  presently  are  required  to  make  a 
15-degree  turn  to  reduce  noise  (although  at 
much  higher  altitudes  than  the  proposed 
Concorde  turn)  and  "many  of  us  fudge  that. 
We  don't  even  think  a  15-degree  turn  Is  safe 
with  a  fully  loculed  plane.  Sure,  some  guys — 
the  hothead  pilots — will  try  th©  turn,  but 
most  of  us  will  cheat  on  It." 

The  Port  Authority  has  sound-measuring 
devices,  called  black  boxes,  near  takeoff  points 
to  each  Kennedy  runway.  The  purpose  of  the 
Concorde  maneuver  will  be  to  throw  the  loud 
Concorde  sounds  In  another  direction  so  the 
box  win  read  no  more  than  the  112  decibels 
of  noise  that  the  authority  allows.  It  does 
not  mean  the  Concorde  will  create  less  noise 
for  those  In  communities  under  the  plane's 
flight  path. 

Wolff  said:  "There  is  no  moral  exctise  for 
allowing  a  test  pilot's  trick  to  beat  th©  box 
measuring  sound  at  JFK.  The  people  of  Long 
Island  will  not  be  fooled  by  this  trick.  The 
sound  box  will  be  fooled." 

The  Port  Authority  cannot  make  Its  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  allow  the  Concorde  into 
Kennedy  until  the  FAA  finishes  Its  evalua- 
tion of  the  environmental  effects  of  allowing 
Concorde  fiights  into  the  United  States.  That 
evaluation  will  not  be  issued  In  final  form, 
untu  the  fall. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TO  HONOR 
THOMAS  C.  "PISTOL  PETE"  WALK- 
ER OP  NEW  LONDON,  CONN., 
NEWLY  ELECTED  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEP,  VETERANS  OP 
FOREIGN   WARS 

The  SPEAKER  pore  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
my  colleagues  attention  news  of  a  sin- 
gular distinction  recently  bestowed  on  a 
most-desenring  constituent  of  mine, 
Thomas  C.  "Pistol  Pete"  Walker  of  New 
London,  Conn. 

"Pistol  Pete,"  or  "Pete,"  as  he  Is  known 
to  all  in  Connecticut's  Second  Congres- 
sional District  and  throughout  our  State, 
has  just  been  elected  as  national  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Veterans  of  Por- 
eign  Wars. 
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I  proud  to  be 

family  my 
I  best  wishes 


It  Is  a  great  privilege  fir  me  to  be 
able  to  pay  tribute  to  a  mar  of  the  cali- 
ber of  Pistol  Pete  Walker, 

gratlfled  that  the  national „ 

nlzed  this  man's  leadership  abilities  and 
elected  him  to  its  highest  office. 

We  In  New  London,  the  redt  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  Dlsftrict.^nd  the  en 
tire  State  of  Ctonnectlcut  a 
neighbors  of  Pete  Walker 
I  extend  to  him  and  h- 

heartlest  congratulations  an , 

aa  he  takes  on  this  new  leadership  posi- 
tion, and  I  know  the  rest  of  mcy  colleagues 
in  this  House  of  RepresentAtives  share 
this  sentiment.  T 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  hojior  to  Pistol 
Pete  Is  only  one  of  many  this  true  Ameri- 
can patriot  has  earned  dur^g  his  many 
years  of  service  to  his  State  alid  his  coun- 
try. 

It  is  only  the  culmination  cf  many  na- 
tional VFW  offices  which  Pis  ol  Pete  has 
filled  so  capably. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  man's  note- 
worthy career. 

In  1940.  Pete  began  his  mill  tary  career, 
which  spanned  11  years  anc  two  wars, 
and  took  him  from  the  ruggei  1  New  Eng- 
land shores  of  our  native- Connecticut  to 
the  tropical  climes  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  n  a  nd  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  Pistol  Pete  enlisted  in  the 
Connecticut  National  Guard  as  a  private. 
When  that  local  militia  was  federalized 
he  soon  became  an  Army  c 
then  a  technical  sergeant. 
Advancing  rapidly,  he  com 

cer  Candidate  School  in  Fo.     ^ 

Ga..  and  was  commissioned  arileutenant 
in  the  infantry.  The  Army  qlilckly  rec- 
ognized the  leadership  quail 
Walker,  for  it  made  him  an 
Port  Bennlng. 

But  teaching  was  not  what 
up  to  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
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oral  and 

l)Ieted  Ofla- 
Benning. 


Jes  of  Pete 
structor  at 


Eastern  States  conference.  He  became 
chairman  of  the  Eastern  States  confer- 
ence the  following  year. 

Chosen  vice  chairman  of  the  national 
budget  and  finance  committee,  he  was 
elected  senior  vice  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  VFW  last  year. 

In  his  community,  Pete  has  taken  an 
active  role  in  many  endeavors.  A  past 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks,  he  was  a  past 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
New  London's  Pequot  Country  Club.  He 
belongs  to  the  Allen  Hook  and  Ladder 
Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

A  sports-minded  person,  Pete  for  many 
years  lias  been  a  basebaU  and  softball 
official  in  our  local  leagues  and  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Thames  Valley  Base- 
ball Officials,  the  Eastern  Connecticut 
Board  of  Baseball  Umpires  and  the  New 
London  Softball  Umpires  Association,  of 
which  he  also  is  a  charter  member. 

Pete  further  has  served  his  community 
honorably  and  well  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  New  London  Selective  Service  Board. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  long  life  of  service 
continues  with  Pete's  new  command  at 
the  head  of  this  Nation's  many  veterans 
who  belong  to  the  VFW. 

I  know  that  the  national  VFW,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  country  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  his  service. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Speaker,  Pete's  fel- 
low Connecticut  citizens  and  comrades 
in  the  Cormecticut  department  of  the 
VFW  will  hold  a  gala  "homecoming"  for 
the  new  commander-in-chief  in  our 
capital  city  of  Hartford. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wish- 
ing Pete  every  success  in  his  new  post, 
and  I  shall  carry  those  sentiments  with 
me  to  convey  to  him  on  this  stirring 
occasion. 


'ete  joined 
order  to 


WILLIAM  W.    'BILLY"   SIMPSON 


get  overseas  to  the  fighting,! he  trans- 


Winning 

r  aircraft 

the  rank 

to  Con- 
National 
antiair- 

ty  In  1950 
ean  con- 


ferred to  the  Army  Air  Co 
his  pilot  wings,  he  fiew  flgh 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  rose 
of  captain. 

With  the  peace,  Pete  return 
necticut,  where  he  rejoined  t 
Guard  and  became  leader  of 
craft  unit. 

He  was  recalled  to  active  d 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  K^^^.  ^„^ 
filct.  and  he  served  5  more  years  as  com- 
mander of  an  anUalrcraft  battery  in  the 
Par  East.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pete  has  foliowed  this 
active  military  career  with  ser^ce  no  less 
distinguished  to  his  civilian  community 
and  to  the  VFW.  ] 

In  1958,  Pete  was  elected  U>  his  first 
office— as  a  local  junior  vice  commander 
He  then  served  two  terms  as  post  com- 
mander, from  1960  to  1962.  ancj  was  hon- 
ored by  being  selected  to  the  all  State 
post  commanders  team,  and  in  1963  to 
the  all  American  district  coi^unanders 
team  as  fourth  district  comn»nder 

Four  years  later,  Pete's  dedloation  and 
hard  work  were  recognized  by  veterans 
throughout  the  State,  who  elected  him 
commander  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

TTie  next  year.  Pete  was  elected  vice 
chairman  of  the  national  convention 
general  resolutions  committeef  and  the 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  I  rise  with 
a  sense  of  both  keen  personal  grief  and 
profound  civic  loss,  to  inform  the  House 
of  the  passing  last  Saturday,  August  30, 
of  William  "Billy"  Simpson,  one  of 
Washington,  D.C.'s  most  industrious  and 
admired  citizens. 

Billy  Simpson's  House  of  Seafood  and 
Steaks  at  3815  Georgia  Avenue  NW..  has 
been  a  historic  landmark  to  the  black 
community  In  Washington  for  many 
years.  Not  only  Is  It  one  of  the  best  res- 
taurants in  our  Nation's  capital.  It  also 
evolved  into  a  hub  of  D.C.'s  black  politi- 
cal discussions  and  strategy  when  Billy 
established  the  famous  "Round  Table," 
the  Informal  forum  which  met  at  the 
restauinnt  and  which  Involved  top  Gov- 
ernment officials.  Including  Members  of 
Congress,  local  political  figures,  civic 
leaders,  and  members  of  the  media.  He 
also  honored  the  members  of  the  Afri- 
can diplomatic  corps  when  he  opened  the 
upstairs  "Ebony  Rotwn"  of  the  restau- 
rant, with  a  ceiling  map  of  the  African 
continent.  Many  members  of  the  Black 
Caucus,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  oth- 
ers have  spent  countiess  hours  enrap- 
tured In  political  debate  and  other  dis- 


cussions at  Billy's,  while  dining  on  some 
of  the  most  classic  soul  food  In  Wash 
ington.  * 

Billy  never  ran  for  office.  Yet  he  waa 
central  in  effectively  bringing  about  ma- 
jor  political  consciousness  and  growth  for 
Washington's  black  community  He  was 
a  District  of  Columbia  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  conventions  in  Chicago  in 
1968  and  in  Miami  in  1972.  At  Uie  lafr- 
ter.  he  had  the  honor  of  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Senator  Georgk  McGov 
KRN  to  be  President  of  the  United  States 
BlUy  was  a  champion  for  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  individual 
rights  for  its  citizens. 

He  did  much  to  establish  close  rela- 
tionships between  diplomats  from  Afri- 
can countries  and  many  Washlngton- 
lans.  Billy  was  invited  to  Liberia  as  a 
guest  of  that  country  to  attend  the  In- 
auguration of  Its  President.  William  V  S 
Tubman.  The  Llberian  Government  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  African  Star  of  Re- 
demption, one  of  Its  highest  honors  to  a 
noncltizen. 

Over  the  years  Billy  Simpson  also  re- 
ceived many  local  awards  for  his  work 
in  community  affairs.  He  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Howard  University 
Cancer  Research  Center:  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  Urban  League- 
and  a  chairman  of  the  YMCA  fund- 
raising  drive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  ma- 
jor community  endeavor  took  place  to 
which  he  did  not  contribute  time,  ener- 
gy, money,  or  other  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  grieved 
at  the  loss  of  one  of  my  most  valued 
friends;  the  best  man  at  my  wedding; 
and  a  truly  gracious  and  generous  hu- 
man being. 

I  also  grieve,  with  the  entire  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  for  this  community, 
which  wiU  seldom  see  anything  compara- 
ble to  BiUy  Simpson's  unselfish  and  tire- 
less efforts  for  the  betterment  of  all 

To  his  widow,  Edith,  to  his  family  and 
legions  of  friends  and  admirers  around 
this  country  and  beyond  these  shores, 
Billy  will  live  forever. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  ideals  for  which 
Billy  fought,  and  the  issues  of  freedom 
and  justice  which  he  espoused,  will  also 
endure. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  FED- 
ERAL METAL  AND  NONMETALLIC 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Domdhck  V. 
Daniels)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEUS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Painful  experience  has  clearly  revealed 
this  so-called  safety  law  to  be  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Since  its  enactment 
over  9  years  ago.  157,489  metal  and  non- 
metal  miners  have  been  killed  or  Injured 
in  mine  accidents;  in  1973  alone,  metal 
and  nonmetal  mine  injuries  cost  this 
Nation  $85  million  in  lost  national  In- 
come. We  have  no  reliable  statistics  on 
the  prevalence  of  occupational  disease 
among  the  Nation's  261,000  metal  and 
nonmetal  miners.  If  the  black  limg  dis- 
ease experience  is  a  guide,  we  can  anticl- 
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pate  a  problem  of  similarly  tragic  pro- 
portions among  those  who  labor  In  the 
metal  and  nonmetal  mines  of  this 
country. 

All  of  this  deplorable,  costly,  and  need- 
less loss  has  been  Incurred  despite  the 
existence  of  a  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act.  It  Is  abim- 
dantly  clear  to  me  that  we  must  take 
steps  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  act. 

We  must  act  now,  before  more  produc- 
tive lives  are  senselessly  wasted. 

We  cannot  allow  a  growing  number  of 
miners'  tombstones  to  be  the  silent  mon- 
uments to  congressional  Inaction  in  the 
vital  field  of  mine  safety.  Metal  and  non- 
metallic  miners  need  and  deserve  the 
guarantees  of  safe  and  healthy  working 
places — gimrantees  already  enjoyed  by 
their  counterparts  m  the  Nation's  coal 
mines  and  other  mdustries. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
remember  the  disaster  that  occurred  at 
the  Nation's  largest  silver  mine  in  Kel- 
logg, Idaho.  On  a  fateful  spring  morning 
in  1972,  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  laden 
with  carbon  monoxide  rolled  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  narrow  tunnels  deep 
within  the  Sunshine  Mine  and  snuffed 
out  the  lives  of  91  men. 

The  hearings  held  by  my  subcommit- 
tee just  13  days  after  the  disaster  re- 
vealed how  neglect  and  callous  disregard 
for  even  the  most  basic  mine  safety  pro- 
cedures had  set  the  stage  for  this  tragedy. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's findings  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings : 

In  the  first  place,  the  company's 
method  of  keepmg  track  of  men  on  duty 
was  so  inadequate  that  it  was  not  ini- 
tially known  how  many  men  were  ac- 
tually trapped  imdergroimd. 

There  had  never  been  any  fire  drills 
held  in  the  mine.  Instead,  each  miner  had 
been  instructed  to  ask  his  supervisor 
what  to  do  in  event  of  fire. 

The  stench  warning  system  which 
was  supposed  to  warn  of  carbon  monox- 
ide in  the  air  did  not  function  during 
the  fire. 

Self-rescuers — air  filters  that  convert 
carbon  monoxide  into  harmless  carbon 
dioxide — were  available  for  only  half  the 
men  and  these  were  stored  in  padlocked 
boxes.  Furthermore,  the  men  had  not 
been  taught  how  to  use  them. 

There  were  no  self-contained  oxygen 
supplies  available  underground.  Conse- 
quently, operators  of  hoists  that  could 
have  brought  men  to  the  surface  died  at 
their  posts. 

We  will  never  know  how  vaany  men 
could  have  been  saved  if  adequate  safety 
procedures  had  been  in  effect.  But  I  am 
willing  to  wager  that  91  men  would  not 
have  died  in  painful,  choking  agony  3,700 
feet  below  the  ground  if  a  more  effective 
mine  safety  law  had  been  on  the  books. 

What  we  have  learned  from  the  Sun- 
shine Mine  and  other  noncoal  mine  dis- 
asters must  now  be  applied  to  prevent,  to 
the  maxlmiun  extent  practicable,  simi- 
lar disasters  in  the  future. 

Our  legislative  action  must  also  bring 
to  bear  all  that  we  have  learned  about 
worker  safety  and  health  in  these  9  years 
since  enactment  of  the  1966  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act.  During  this 
period,  we  have  developed  a  greater  im- 
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derstanding,  both  In  human  and  eco- 
nomic terms,  of  the  importance  of  a  safe 
and  healthy  working  environment. 

We  have  worked  together,  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  bipartisan  cooperation,  to 
develop  and  enact  the  Construction 
Safety  Act,  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act, 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

We  must  act  now,  in  this  same  biparti- 
san spirit,  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in 
the  present  law  that  serves  as  the  prin- 
cipal protection  for  the  261,000  miners 
who  labor  above  and  below  ground  to 
wrest  from  the  Earth  the  vital  resources 
that  fuel  our  industrial  base. 

The  number  of  workers  employed  In 
the  mining  Industry,  and  the  Importance 
of  the  metal  and  nonmetal  resources  that 
they  extract,  vrtll  grow  in  the  years 
ahead.  In  the  international  scramble  for 
dwindling  resources,  the  United  States 
will  be  increasing  the  scope  and  Intensity 
of  domestic  mining  operations. 

We  are  now  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  mining  era  in  this  country.  We 
carmot,  in  good  conscience,  encourage 
young  Americans  to  enter  this  dangerous 
but  crucial  industry  if  we  fail  to  provide 
them  with  a  meaningful  law  to  protect 
their  health  and  safety. 

The  black  lung  disease  experience  In 
the  coal  mining  industry  provides  us  with 
a  valuable  object  lesson  on  the  economic 
wisdom  of  disease  prevention — a  concern 
and  a  recognition  that  must  be  refiected 
in  the  legislation  we  adopt  to  protect 
miners  in  the  metal  and  nonmetallic 
mining  industry. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is 
projecting  the  final  cost  of  the  black  lung 
compensation  program  in  excess  of  $10 
billion.  CurrenUy,  370,000  miners  or  min- 
ers' families  are  receiving  monthly  pay- 
ments ranging  from  $187  to  $375,  totaling 
$72  million  per  month. 

By  1981,  administration  of  the  com- 
pensation program  will  shift  to  State 
workers'  compensation  agencies,  which 
will  pay  black  limg  benefits  from  an 
employer -financed  fund.  Until  that  time, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  footing 
an  enormous  bill  for  industry's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  problem  of  occupational 
disease. 

In  the  case  of  black  lung  disease,  hind- 
sight has  been  an  extremely  cosUy  prop- 
osition. 

Occupational  disease  is  no  bargain: 
This  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  Its  tre- 
mendous economic,  social,  and  human 
cost. 

My  legislation  insures  that  the  tragic 
and  expensive  lessons  learned  by  the 
coal  minmg  industry  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  metal  and  nonmetal  mining  Indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  correct  weaknesses 
In  the  1966  Act  which  have  prevented 
it  from  adequately  protecting  the  work- 
ers in  metal  and  norunetal  mines.  I  shall 
comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  present  law,  and  the  steps  I 
have  taken  in  my  bill  to  correct  these 
deficiencies. 

First,  imder  the  terms  of  the  existing 
law,  States  are  able  to  develop  and  en- 
force their  own  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, providing  that  certain  Federal 
standards  enumerated  In  the  act  are 


met.  However,  the  record  shows  that 
State  plans  have  failed  to  give  mmers 
adequate  protection.  To  prevent  further 
weakenteg  of  the  metal  and  nonmetal 
mine  safety  program,  my  legislation 
mandates  the  adoption  of  Federal  stand- 
ards and  encourages  States  to  supple- 
ment Federal  responsibilities. 

Second,  there  is  currentiy  no  provision 
for  the  promulgation  of  emergency  tem- 
porary standards  In  cases  of  newly  dis- 
covered environmental  hazards  or  dan- 
gers. My  bill  provides  for  promulgation 
of  such  emergency  temporary  standards 
if  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  de- 
termines that  miners  are  exposed  to 
grave  danger  from  exposure  to  sub- 
stances or  agents  determined  to  be  toxic 
or  to  cause  Injiur.  or  from  new  hazards. 

Third,  there  is  no  "general  duty" 
clause  under  present  law  to  cover  imique 
circumstances  where  no  standards  have 
been  promulgated.  My  bill  considers  it  a 
duty  of  each  mine  operator  to  furnish  to 
his  miners  employment  and  a  place  of 
employment  which  are  free  from  haz- 
ards that  are  causing  or  are  likey  to 
cause  death  or  Injiuy.  If  an  inspector 
finds  a  violation  not  covered  by  an  exist- 
ing standard,  he  can  invoke  this  general 
duty  clause  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners  endangered  by  such  vio- 
lation. 

Fourth,  the  existing  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit advance  notice  of  an  inspection. 
My  bill  prohibits  any  advance  notice  and 
provides  appropriate  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  this  provision. 

Fifth,  the  present  law  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  employers  to  obtain  the  re- 
sults of  an  inspection.  My  bill  requires 
that  citations  be  prominently  posted  at 
or  near  each  place  where  violations  oc- 
curred, and  at  a  location  where  miners 
check  in  and  out  on  a  daily  basis. 

Sixth,  the  current  law  only  provides 
for  permissive  penalties.  My  bill  author- 
izes mandatory  penalties  under  appro- 
priate circumstances. 

Seventh,  imder  the  existing  law,  there 
is  no  provision  for  a  variance  in  stand- 
ards or  for  the  employees  to  be  informed 
of  an  application  for  variance.  My  bill 
provides  that  any  affected  operator  may 
apply  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  for 
a  variance  from  a  promulgated  standard. 
Affected  miners  shall  be  given  notice  of 
each  such  application  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  a  hearing. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  a  transfer  of 
the  administration  of  the  act  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Ihis  transfer  has 
been  recommended  repeatedly  by  those 
who  maintain  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  placed  secondary  em- 
phasis upon  the  health  and  safety  of 
miners.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  a  resource- 
production-oriented  department  that 
lacks  experience  In  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health.  It  has  also  been 
claimed  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Is  more  philosophically  alined  with 
mine  operators  than  with  the  workers 
who  labor  in  those  mines. 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor in  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  is  very  impressive.  The  Labor 
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Department  has  accumulatKl  5  years  of 
valuable  experience  in  inspection,  en- 
forcement, and  education  md  training 
pro-ams  which  should  now  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  those  working  in  the  metal 
and  nonmetallic  mines  of  his  coimtry. 
The  fragmentation  of  c  srtain  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  p  -ograms  into 
different  agencies  has  vitiat*  d  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  guarantee  al  workers  an 
equal  right  to  a  safe  and  hi  althy  work- 
site. My  legislation  takes  ai  important 
step  toward  correcting  this  ( ispersion  by 
placing  the  administration  <  >f  the  metal 
and  normietal  mine  safety  and  health 
programs  into  the  single  agency  which 
has  been  historically  conceri  led  with  the 
welfare  of  the  American  worker. 

To  guard  against  the  loss  of  expertise 
developed  by  personnel  in  ;he  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  met4il  and  non- 
metal  mine  safety  program,  my  bill  au- 
thorizes the  transfer  of  theie  personnel 
to  the  Department  of  Labor 

My  bill  would  also  crea  e  a  three- 
member  Federal  Metal  and  !^onmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Commission  which  would 
function  as  an  independent  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Govermnent.  The  Commission  would 
have  the  authority  to  apptint  hearing 
examiners  who  would,  in  turn,  conduct 
hearings  and  adjudicate  disputes  under 
the  Metal  and  NonmetaUic  Mine  Safety 
Act.  The  Commission  would]  review  the 
decisions  of  the  hearing  exapiiners  and 
be  authorized  to  change  such  decisions. 
Due  process  is  assured  by  thejapplication 
of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  and 
appeal  of  the  Commission's  j  decision  to 
an  appellate  court  for  further  review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  developtnent  of  my 
bill  I  have  not  ignored  the  economic  re- 
alities facing  the  small  mine  iperator.  In 
order  to  assist  the  small  mine  operator 
to  come  Into  compliance  withTthe  act,  my 
legislation  provides  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  small  operator  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  be  administered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

My  bUl  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  me  act,  in- 
cluding inspection  of  undergriund  mines 
at  least  four  times  a  year  and  fche  inspec- 
tion of  surface  mining  operatibns  at  least 
twice  each  year. 

My  legislation  also  extends 
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to  miners 
who  work  in  the  Nation's  metsl  and  non- 
metallic  mines  certain  basic  rights  not 
heretofore  secured  by  law.  Tiese  rights 
include: 

The  right  to  request  an  inspection; 

The  right  to  accompany  an  Inspector 
touring  the  mine  and  not  t^  lose  pay 
while  doing  so  during  workinif  hours; 

The  right  to  notify  an  insjector  ver- 
bally or  in  writing  of  any  haza  rds  or  vio- 
lations of  standards  that  are  )elleved  to 
exist; 

A  prohibition  of  employer  d  Iscrlmina- 
tion  against  miners  who  exei  cise  these 
rights; 

The  right  to  the  promulgation  and  en- 
forcement of  standards  whicli  will  ade- 
quately protect  his  life  and  health  over 
a  long  period  of  time; 

The  right  to  be  represented  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  standards; 

The  right  to  medical  examiiiations  at 
the  owner's  expense,  and  the  rfeht  of  ac- 
cess to  results  of  such  examin4tl(Mis 


The  right  to  be  advised  as  to  the  tox- 
icity of  any  substance  in  his  work  en- 
vironment; and 

The  right  to  compensation  for  the 
periods  he  is  idled  because  of  a  mine 
closure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  these  enu- 
merated rights,  section  10  of  my  bill 
provides  for  a  comprehensive  program  of 
miner  education  in  occupational  safety 
and  health,  which  includes  access  to  in- 
formation concerning  the  toxicity  of  ma- 
terials to  which  miners  may  be  exposed 
in  their  work,  and  the  degree  to  which 
their  health  may  be  affected  by  such  ex- 
posure. Purthermore,  where  exposures  to 
harmful  substances  or  materials  poses  a 
safety  or  health  hazard  to  miners,  sec- 
tion 10  entitles  miners  to  a  transfer  and 
a  compensation  at  a  regular  rate  of  pay 
until  such  time  as  action  is  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  safety  or  health  hazard. 

Finally,  to  insure  that  miners  are 
aware  of  their  rights  under  the  act  and 
are  kept  abreast  of  regulations  affecting 
their  health  and  safety,  section  10  re- 
quires mine  operators  to  inform  miners 
of  their  protections  and  obligations  un- 
der the  act.  including  the  provisions  of 
applicable  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  safety  must  be  more  than 
a  slogan  for  the  workers  who  labor  in  the 
14.000  metal  and  nonmetallic  mines  of 
this  Nation.  Safety  is  a  miner's  right;  it 
is  a  right  that  has  been  earned  by  the 
blood  and  agony  of  his  fellow  miners  who 
have  perished  in  the  searing  flames, 
choking  smoke,  and  under  tons  of  crush- 
ing rock. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  miners  who  have 
died  in  metal  and  nonmetal  mine  acci- 
dents. We  have  an  obligation  to  take  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  further  loss  of  life  in 
tragedies  such  as  the  Sunshine  Mine 
disaster. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  miners 
who  plead  for  justice  and  equity  with 
every  painful  breath  of  their  dust- 
ravaged  lungs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  priority  and  con- 
cern of  all  those  involved  in  the  metal 
and  nonmetaUic  mine  industry  must  be 
the  health  and  safety  of  its  most  precious 
resource — the  miner.  This  is  the  para- 
mount concern  of  my  legislation,  and  it 
will  be  the  main  issue  in  the  hearings  I 
have  scheduled  on  the  bill  commencing 
in  mid-September. 

I  invite  meaningful  and  objective  rec- 
ommendations from  the  mining  industry, 
and  from  mineworkers.  I  hope  that  all 
who  have  something  to  contribute  will  do 
so  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  those  who  labor  in  this 
country's  metal  and  nonmetallic  mines. 
There  can  be  no  shifting  of  priorities 
when  health  and  lives  are  at  stake.  Death 
and  mutilation  must  not  be  institution- 
alized through  our  benign  neglect. 

There  is  much  we  can,  and  must  do  to 
improve  health  and  safety  conditions  in 
this,  the  second  most  dangerous  industry 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Com- 
pensation, and  Health  and  Safety  to  fully 
declare  its  commitment  to  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  the 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mines  of  this  Na- 
tion through  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  join  the  subcommittee 
in  this  effort.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  carnage  in  our  metal  and  nonmetal- 
lic mines.  It  is  time  to  recognize  the 
weaknesses  in  the  1966  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  and  to  adopt 
legislation  that  will  fulfill  the  promise  of 
a  safe  and  healthy  workplace  for  the  Na- 
tion's 261,000  metal  and  nonmetal 
miners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  section-by-sectioa 
analysis  of  my  bill  will  be  inserted  in 
tomorrow's  Congressional  Record. 


LIBERATION  DAY  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  KOREA  BY  PRESIDENT 
PARK  CHUNG  HEE 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.   SIKES.   Mr.   Speaker,  America's 
preoccupation   with   domestic  problems 
and  our  concern  for   the   negotiations 
leading  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
have  to  some  extent  taken  out  of  focus 
our  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  warm 
and  close  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  to  recall  that 
the  Republic  of  Korea  continues  to  be  a 
principal  bulwark  of  strength  for  the 
free  world  in  Asia,  and  that  Korea's  sons 
fought  with  great  bravery  and  distinction 
alongside  our  own  forces  in  Indochina. 
The  Republic  of  Korea  has  become  a 
model  among  developing  nations.  Great 
progress  has  resulted  from  the  progres- 
sively successful  channeling  of  the  coun- 
rty's  human  and  material  resources  by 
President  Park  Chung  Hee.  This  progress 
is  demonstrated  by  industrial  develop- 
ment and  by  rural  improvement.  This  is 
even  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  taking  place  despite  growing 
militarism  and  continuing  threat  against 
the  Republic  of  Korea  by  Communist 
North  Korea.  The  failure  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  to  conquer  the  brave  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  during  the  war 
of  the  early  1950's  continues  to  rankle 
the  Communist  leadership,  and  the  Com- 
mimist  world  movement  sees  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  a  successful  example  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  which  must 
be  destroyed  if  the  Communists  are  to 
continue  their  conquest  of  Asia. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  deserves  the 
continued  support  and  friendship  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  confident  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  close  and  cordial 
relationship  which  now  exists.  "Hie  re- 
moval of  American  forces  from  South 
Korea  would  be  an  open  invitation  for 
further  aggression  by  the  Communists. 
It  is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sub- 
mit for  reprinting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  Liberation  Day  address  by 
President  Park  Chung  Hee  delivered  in 
Seoul  on  August  15,  1975.  In  it  he  tells  of 
the  progress  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  of 
the  determination  of  the  dedicated  citi- 
zens of  that  country  to  remain  free  and, 
in  time,  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  reunifi- 
cation of  the  North  and  the  South.  I  feel 
that  my  colleagues  will  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  his  thoughtful  and  In- 
spiring message: 
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.pBtT    or    PAK    CHONG-Hm'S    LiBERATlOK    DAT 

Address 
Dear  58  mllUon  fellow  countrymen  In  the 
North  and  the  South:  Today  marks  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  our  people  were 
liberated  from  Japanese  rule  and  national 
rights  were  restored  to  them. 

I  believe  the  real  significance  of  our  na- 
tional resurrection,  which  we  greeted  30  years 
ago  today,  lies  In  the  fact  that  we  regained  an 
opportunity  to  found  a  strong,  unified  sov- 
ereign and  Independent  state  on  our  soil 
and  to  actively  contribute  to  world  peace  and 
the  development  of  mankind  while  carrying 
forward  our  historical  national  traditions. 

That  Is  why  we  have  exerted  strenuous 
efforts  for  national  prosperity  until  now  whUe 
translating  the  emotions  we  felt  on  our  lib- 
eration Into  efforts  for  construction  and  de- 
veloping the  hopes  we  entertained  on  that 
day  into  national  devotion. 

Today  we  are  marking  the  30th  anniversary 
of  our  liberation,  but  our  country  Is  still  In 
a  troubled  condition  because  we  have  been 
unable  to  remove  the  sorrows  of  national 
division.  Nevertheless,  we  celebrate  this  day 
as  a  national  festival  for  the  shining  future 
of  our  nation  thanks  to  our  efforts  for  na- 
tional prosperity,  which  have  been  arduous 
but  worthwhile. 

In  this  sense,  I  want  to  join  with  you  In 
looking  back  upon  the  path  we  have  traversed 
in  the  past  and  renew  our  firm  determina- 
tion for  the  prosperity  and  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  our  country. 

Fellow  countrymen,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
our  fatherland,  has  for  the  past  30  years 
made  continuous  progress  toward  national 
development  and  prosperity  and  peaceful  na- 
tional unification,  resourcefuUy  overcoming 
challenges  and  trials  posed  at  home  and  from 
abroad.  At  the  time  of  liberation,  our  econ- 
omy was  very  poor  and  weak  and,  worse 
still,  the  surprise  invasion  of  the  south  by 
the  North  Korean  Communist  clique  com- 
pletely devastated  our  economy  and  reduced 
our  entire  land  into  ashes. 

But,  with  daimtless  courage  and  arduous 
efforts,  we  have  successfully  Implemented  the 
three  successive  5 -year  economic  develop- 
ment plans  and  turned  the  ruined  country  of 
yesterday  into  the  land  of  prosperity  as  we 
see  It  today. 

As  the  new  village  movement — whose 
mottoes  are  diligence,  self-help  and  coopera- 
tion— snowballed  Into  a  nationwide  spiritual 
revolutionary  movement,  we  filled  shores  to 
create  farmland.  Industrial  complexes,  which 
are  constantly  growing  In  number,  are 
crowded  with  large  factories  which  rank 
among  the  world's  largest.  Aa  a  restilt,  our 
coimtry  has  completely  changed  Its  appear- 
ance. 

Thanks  to  the  construction  of  expressways, 
which  have  expanded  each  year,  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  reachable  In  a  day.  This  In 
turn  has  greatly  accelerated  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  distribution  system  and  the 
people's  standard  of  living.  As  a  result,  dis- 
tinctions between  cities  and  the  countryside 
have  gradually  disappeared.  We  are  now  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  eliminating  poverty 
and  enabling  every  one  of  us  to  enjoy  happier 
life.  As  a  consequence,  our  ROK  Is  being 
highly  praised  as  a  member  of  the  world 
community  which  can  now  aspire  to  become 
an  advanced  welfare  state.  It  has  consoli- 
dated the  foundation  for  the  peaceful  vml- 
flcatlon  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  relax  these  preclotis 
efforts  for  creative  construction.  Particularly, 
we  must  do  our  best  to  see  that  all  the  fruits 
of  our  arduous  efforts  will  not  be  lost  due 
to  the  scourges  of  war. 

That  Is  why  a  long  time  ago  we  called 
upon  the  North  Korean  Communist  regime 
to  abandon  Its  wild  dream  of  Invading  the 
south  and  Join  the  (peaceful  competition) 
for  development,  construction  and  creation. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war  on 


the  Korean  peninsula.  And  for  that  reason, 
we  took  the  InltUtlve  In  Issuing  the  4  J\Uy 
north-south  Joint  statement  and  carrying 
out  the  north-south  dialog.  To  place  the 
dialog  on  a  firmer  track,  we  made  the  23 
Jixne  diplomatic  policy  statement  on  peace- 
fiU  vmlflcatlon.  We  proposed  a  nonaggresslon 
pact  between  the  north  and  south. 

We  also  announced  the  basic  three-point 
(as  heard)  principle  of  peaceful  xmlflcatlon. 
According  to  this  principle,  when  peace  Is 
established  and  the  north  and  the  south  ex- 
pand the  dialog  and  exchanges  and  regain 
mutual  trust,  free  north-south  general  elec- 
tions wUl  be  held  imder  fair  election  super- 
vision and  observation  and  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  |)opulatlon  of  the  north 
and  south  to  establish  a  tmlfled  government. 
The  North  Korean  Communists,  however, 
have  ptirsued  a  diametrically  opposite  road. 
They  have  attempted  aggression  to  the  detri- 
ment of  peace.  They  have  been  engaged  in 
a  scheme  to  bring  the  Korean  peninsula  un- 
der communism  and  disrupt  our  national 
history  while  betraying  our  national  Inter- 
ests and  fanatically  following  an  Incompat- 
ible foreign  Ideology. 

At  one  time  they  supported  trusteeship, 
but  they  rejected  the  north -south  general 
election  plan  recommended  by  the  tJnlted 
Nations,  thus  sowing  the  seed  of  national 
division  and  territorial  partition. 

Purthermore,  they  launched  aggression  on 
15  Jxine  1950  and  mercilessly  murdered  our 
fellow  countrymen  en  masse,  thus  commit- 
ting a  traitorous  crime  and  betraying  our 
nation's  desire  for  the  peaceful  unification 
of  the  country. 

Even  after  the  armistice,  this  group  of 
war  criminals,  stlU  seized  with  aggressive  U- 
luslons,  continued  to  ruthlessly  exploit  our 
fellow  countrymen  In  the  north  while  pvi- 
stilng  the  so-called  four-point  mlUtary  line. 
As  a  result,  they  have  completely  transformed 
all  North  Korea  Into  a  huge  barracks  and 
completed  preparations  to  Invade  the  south. 
In  addition,  they  have  turned  otir  North 
Korean  brothers  into  slaves  serving  an  un- 
precedentedly  fiendish  personality  cult.  By 
wiping  out  our  nation's  culture  and  tradi- 
tions, they  have  even  undermined  our  tradi- 
tional mores,  fine  customs  and  manners,  and 
even  our  national  homogeneity. 

Using  the  same  methods  and  ruses  they 
employed  on  the  eve  of  the  Korean  war,  they 
have  continued  to  carry  out  aggressive  provo- 
cations against  us  by  force  of  arms  and  vio- 
lence on  the  one  hand  while,  on  the  other 
hand.  Intensifying  their  deceptive  agitation 
campaign  through  a  false  peace  propaganda. 
The  attempted  attack  on  the  presidential 
mansion,  the  large-scale  Infiltration  into  the 
tnchln-Samchok  area  by  armed  Communist 
bandits,  and  the  highjacking  of  a  Korean 
airlines  plane  Into  North  Korea  In  the  1960's 
are  examples  of  their  armed  provocations 
stUl  vivid  In  our  memory. 

More  recently,  they  Infiltrated  Into  our 
coastal  waters  near  the  five  Islands  In  the 
west  sea,  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  liberation  day  ceremony  last  year, 
and  dug  a  dozen  tunnels  for  use  In  aggression 
against  the  south.  In  this  way  they  have  con- 
tinued to  perpetviate  acts  of  armed  aggres- 
sion against  us. 

PartlctUarly  In  1972,  while  accepting  our 
proposal  for  a  north-south  dialog,  the  North 
Korean  aggressors  already  began  to  dig  tun- 
nels (behind  our  backs)  for  use  In  aggres- 
sion against  the  South.  In  less  than  a  year 
after  the  dialog  started,  they  unilaterally 
suspended  the  North-South  dialog  under  an 
absurd  pretext  and  by  making  preposterous 
demands. 

Judging  from  this,  they  cannot  deny  the 
fact  that  right  from  the  beginning  they 
have  used  the  North-South  dialog  as  a  means 
of  aggression  against  us  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  mutual  trust  and 
promoting  exchanges. 
Recently,  encouraged  by  the  turn  of  events 


In  Indochina,  they  attempted  to  launch  an- 
other Korean  War.  But  seeing  that  o\ir  total 
security  posture  was  solid  and  that  world 
public  opinion  was  critical  of  them.  They 
tried  every  trick  to  cover  up  their  aggressive 
designs  with  false  propaganda  until  an  op- 
portunity for  aggression  presents  Itself. 

The  tunnels  they  built  for  aggression 
against  the  South  are  sufficient  proof  that 
their  propaganda  Is  fuU  of  falsehoods. 
They  are  opposed,  with  valid  reasons  and  for 
no  cause.  To  our  proposal  for  carrying  a  Joint 
Investigation  of  the  underground  tunnels. 
This  patently  proves  the  falsity  of  their 
propaganda. 

Dear  fellow  countrymen,  we  are  observing 
the  30th  liberation  day  anniversary  under 
these  circumstances  today.  This  Is  the  stark 
reality  on  our  Korean  peninsula.  Our  situa- 
tion has  been  a  succession  of  ordeals  and 
chaUenges,  but  we  have  never,  ever  for  a 
moment,  abandoned  our  eflorte  for  the  peace- 
ful vmlfioatlon  of  the  country.  Nor  will  we 
ever  abandon  them  In  the  future,  for  the 
peacefva  unification  of  the  country  Is  a 
unanimous  desire  cherished  by  all  our  people 
in  their  hearts.  To  fulfill  this  national  desire, 
we  must  do  our  best.  This  is  a  historic  mission 
assigned  to  us. 

However,  no  matter  how  urgent  a  task 
national  unification  may  be,  we  should  never 
resort  to  violence  or  force  of  «u-ms  to  accom- 
plish It.  It  Is  my  belief,  and  the  keystone  of 
our  ROK  government's  unification  policy, 
that  national  unification  should  be  achieved 
through  peaceful  means. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  clearly  reiterate  our  basic  stand  to  North 
Korea— namely  that  as  In  the  past,  we  will 
never  resort  to  violence  or  weapons  In  the 
future  as  well  to  achieve  unification.  At  the 
same  time,  we  warn  the  North  Korean  Com- 
munist regime  that  If  it  misunderstands  our 
determination  and  efforts  for  peaceful  uni- 
fication, misjudges  the  situation  and 
launches  another  aggression  against  us,  we 
win  resolutely  annlhUate  the  aggressors. 

Fellow  countrymen,  nothing  Is  more  vu-gent 
and  Important  for  us  at  present  than  to  let 
peace  take  root.  To  strive  for  permanent  peace 
is  tantamount  to  striving  for  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  our  nation  and 
achieving  national  imlflcatlon.  This  Is  be- 
cause peaceful  unification  Is  inconceivable 
unless  peace  has  taken  root. 

However,  peace  can  never  be  achieved 
merely  by  shouting  beautiful  slogans  or  ex- 
pressing onesided  hopes.  Peace  requires  the 
cultivation  of  solid  national  strength,  which 
in  turn  requires  lofty  Intelligence  and  effort. 
Wisdom  to  achieve  national  strength  Is  lofty 
vlsdom  to  achieve  the  prosperity  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  peaceful  unification  of  oxir  coun- 
try. 

For  this  reason,  let  us  aU  resolve  firmly  on 
thU  significant  day  that  we  will  translate  the 
emotions  and  hopes  we  entertained  30  years 
ago  Into  unity  and  devotion  today  and  do  our 
best  In  our  respective  duties  so  that  we  can 
quicken  the  building  of  our  national 
strength  and  actively  contribute  to  peaceful 
unification  and  national  prospertlty. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  stress  once 
again  to  the  North  Korean  side  that  It  should 
respond  to  our  call  for  the  unconditional 
resumption  of  the  North-South  Dialog  which 
It  unilaterally  suspended,  and  particularly 
so  that  urgent  humanitarian  problems  such 
as  mutual  visits  and  reunion  of  scattered 
families  should  be  solved  as  soon  a  possible. 
Purthermore,  I  strongly  urge  the  North 
Korean  side  to  open  the  hermetically  sealed, 
dark  North  Korean  society  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, free  the  North  Korean  brothers  from 
enslavement  under  the  totaUtarlan  dictator- 
ship and  the  ctUt  of  personality,  and  grant 
them  at  least  »«<ntmum  freedom  and  their 
fundamental  rights  so  that  they  can  live 
like  human  beings. 

At  the  same  time,  I  w*nt  to  reiterate  our 
government's    stand    that    m    an    Interim 
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ta-analtloiiAl  zneMui«  before  utufloatlon  la 
achieved.  It  is  desirable  for  th*  North  and 
the  South  to  enter  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  organization*  In  order  to 
contribute  to  the  easing  of  tension  and  the 
promotion  of  International  cooperation. 

The  history  of  the  United  N»Uons  shows 
that  admissions  Into  It  has  no  d»*ct  bearing 
on  the  unlflcatlon  or  division  at  a  country. 
We  are  weU  aware  of  the  case  1»  which  two 
parts  of  a  country,  admitted  first  as  two 
separate  members,:  were  subsecjuently  uni- 
fied as  a  single  member  state.  Accordingly, 
I  w»nt  to  stress  that  the  separate  admission 
Into  the  United  Nation  of  the  North  and  the 
South  as  an  interim  transitional  measure 
before  they  achieve  peaceful  unification  will 
serve  as  an  occasion  not  for  perpetuating 
division  but  for  faclUtatlng  t»»e  peaceful 
unffloatlon  of  the  country  by  reatorlng  trust 
between  the  Ncwth  and  the  South  and  en- 
abling peace  to  take  root  more  firmly. 

I  therefore,  I  also  urge  the  North  Korean 
side  to  discontinue  forthwith  Its  antlna- 
tlonal  act  of  forcing  us  to  abandon  o\ir  na- 
tional interests  and  our  legitimate  voice  In 
the  International  community  and  of  blocking 
us  from  exercising  our  rights.         , 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  alUes  will  continue  to  support  our  efforts 
for  a  lasting  peace  on  the  Korea*  peninsula 
and  the  unlflcatlon  of  the  country.  I  want 
to  reiterate  that,  we  will  contliiue  to  pro- 
mote our  friendly  and  cooperative  relations 
with  them.  ^ 

I  also  hope  that  we  and  thos*  countries 
with  different  ideals  and  svstem^  from  ours 
wUl  open  doors  to  each  other  ori  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  benefit  and  equality  so  as  to 
normalize  relations,  and  will  cooperate  with 
each  other  in  easing  tension  ancL  maintain- 
ing peace  on  the  Korean  penlnsiia. 

Dear  fellow  countrymen  In  thefnorth  and 
the  south:  our  country  Is  one,  aid  our  Na- 
tion Is  a  permanent  single  entltj(  which  no 
force  on  each  can  divide.  Let  ud  all  revive 
the  emotions  and  ecstacy  we  felt  30  years 
ago  today,  I  urge  those  of  us  InTthe  south 
to  make  more  devoted  and  determined  ef- 
forts to  build  our  national  striigth  with 
which  to  firmly  preserve  our  genuine  national 
traditions,  and  urge  our  brothers  \i  the  north 
to  resolutely  fight  the  Incompatltle  foreign 
Ideology  and  the  anachronistic  Personality 
cult,  defend  the  homogeneity  of  5ur  Nation 
to  the  end  and  Join  us  In  vlgorouiy  striving 
for  the  peaceful  unlflcatlon  of  thfe  country 
While  so  doing,  let  us  achieve  tni  national 
restoration  and  unlflcatlon  by  our  own  efforts 
and  create  a  brilliant  new  history  <  f  national 
prosperity.  ^ 
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Florida  Supreme  Court  after  serving  as 
Florida's  ttrst  black  special  prosecutor 
and  U.S.  magistrate.  Their  accomplish- 
ments are  well  illustrated  in  an  editorial 
of  the  Pensacola  Journal  of  Monday, 
September  1,  which  I  submit  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  Congresional  Record. 
Succiss   Wru.  COMB  to   Those   Who   Work 
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SUCCESS    WILL    COME    TO 
WHO  WORK 


THOSE 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remark;  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ms  State  is 
Indeed  proud  of  the  progress  made  by 
two  black  Floridlans  who  hav;  proven 
in  an  outstanding  way  that  Jimerican 
opportunity  is  alive  and  well  They  are 
Air  Force  Gen.  Daniel— Chappl^—James 
Of  Pensacola  and  Florida's  supreine  court 
nistlce,  Joseph  W.  Hatchett,  of  IDaytona 
Beach. 

General  James  received  hii  fourth 
star  and  became  the  highest]  ranking 
black  officer  in  the  U.S.  Arme^  Forces 
when  he  assumed  command  recently  of 
the  North  American  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand. A  member  of  a  well  kniwn  and 
highly  respected  Pensacola  f  amii'  Chap- 
Pie  James  is  recognized  and  aplr^iated 
for  his  staunch  Americanism  &i  well  as 
for  his  ability  as  a  military  leader 
Judge  Hatchett  was  appointed  to  the 


The  labors  of  all  Americans,  management 
and  members  of  the  labor  force,  merit  a  gen- 
uine salute  on  this  day  that  Is  acknowledged 
nationally  as  recognition  of  the  true  spirit  of 
productivity. 

The  forging  of  a  nation  came  through  the 
energies  of  the  American  worker,  and  the  root 
structure  of  the  free  economic  system  re- 
mains healthy  and  vital  despite  several  pot- 
holes that  continue  to  hamper  the  national 
economy. 

Opportunity  to  labor  and  reap  the  harvest 
are  basic  elements  of  American  economic  life, 
and  this  Is  manifest  today  In  the  many  suc- 
cess stories  of  citizens  hurdling  seemingly 
immovable  obstacles  to  prove  and  reprove  the 
spirit  of  the  productive  labor  force. 

America  has  sprinted  ahead  at  high  speed 
since  the  days  of  the  abuses  of  the  sweat 
shop,  when  discrimination  kept  whole  seg- 
ments of  the  social  order  from  productive 
work,  when  horizons  of  opportunity  were 
limited  In  a  nation  struggling  to  find  Its 
destiny. 

We  cite  two  examoles  on  this  Labor  Day 

two  more  "firsts"— for  Blacks  to  prove,  we 
think,  that  American  opportunity  is  Indeed 
aUve  and  weU  In  a  republic  that  Is  nearlna 
Its  200th  birthday.  ^ 

Fortunately,  they  are  Floridlans— one  a 
Pensacollan— and  we  are  proud  of  these  trail- 
blazers.  Air  Force  General  Daniel  (Chap- 
^e)  James  and  Florida  Magistrate  Joseph 
W.  Hatchett. 

As  Jackie  Robinson,  first  black  baseball 
player  In  the  major  leagues,  Robert  C.  Weav- 
er, first  black  cabinet  member  and  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  flrst  black  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  these  Floridlans  are  reaching 
pinnacles  of  success  with  Individual  abil- 
ity and  energy.  They  prove  new  doorways  are 
being  opened  for  aU  Americans  who  work 
productively  for  Individual  freedom. 

When  General  James  took  command  of 
the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
Thursday  at  Colorado  Springs,  he  was  award- 
ed a  fourth  star  and  thus  became  the  high- 
est-ranking black  officer  In  any  branch  of 
the  armed  services. 

And  when  Judge  Hatchett  Is  sworn  In  as 
a  Justice  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  Tues- 
day, he  will  be  the  first  black  to  serve  on  the 
sUte-s  high  bench.  Civil  rights  organiza- 
tions claim.  In  addition,  that  Hatchett  wlU 
be  the  flrst  black  to  sit  as  an  appeUate  Judge 
In  any  state  of  the  former  Confederacy. 

Chappie  James  long  ago  became  a  ster- 
ling figure  In  Pensacola,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments wlU  be  recognized  here  Sept  14-15- 
16  during  a  Chappie  James  celebration  that 
wUl  feature  parades,  picnics,  a  naturaliza- 
tion ceremony  at  Washington  and  a  Rotary 
Club  luncheon. 

The  55-year-old  Pensacollan  was  commis- 
sioned In  1943,  when  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
were  racially  segregated.  In  time  promo- 
tions came  along  with  101  Korean  War 
combat  missions.  James  climbed  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  Vietnam,  where  he  flew  78 
missions  as  commander  of  the  8th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing.  He  received  his  flrst  star  In 
i.y  TO, 

Hatchett,  42,  a  graduate  of  Howard  Unl- 
verslty  Law  School  in  Washington,  D.C.,  be- 
gan his  legal  career  in  private  practice  in 
Daytona  Beach.  For  the  past  nine  years  he 
has  served  as  Florida's  flrst  black  special 
prosecutor  and  U.S.  magistrate.  The  seat 
Hatchett  will  occupy  feU  vacant  when  David 
L.  McCain  resigned  after  a  legislative  com- 
mlttee,  charging  corruption,  recommended 
that  he  be  Impeached. 

General  James,  speaking  to  equal  racial 


opportunities  In  the  United  States  sh^i. 
light  on  the  success  that  both  he  ^ 
Hatchett  have  achieved:  "Weve  stUl  ^ 
another  mile  to  run  In  that  race  for  equaUu 
but  we  have  a  lot  better  track  to  run  on 
and  the  trophies  are  a  lot  better  than  thw 
used  to  be."  "*" 

Both  James  and  Hatchett  are  symbolic  of 
individuals  who  understand  that  the  ~2 
spirit  of  productivity  pay  dividends  in  to- 
days  America,  and  theirs  are  but  two^ 
many  success  stories  that  warrant  hleh  r«r 
ognltlon  on  this  important  natlowa  hX' 
day.  Labor  Day. 


CORRUPTION  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29  I 
Issued  a  statement  setting  forth  my  feel- 
ings on  corruption  in  our  society  i  did 
two  things  with  it:  One  was  to  hand  It 
out  mornings  at  subway  and  bus  stops 
during  the  congressional  recess  asking 
my  constituents  to  give  me  the  benefit  of 
their  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  I  also 
sent  the  statement  to  leaders  in  both 
Government  and  industry  asking  them 
to  respond  as  well. 

I  think  the  responses  are  worthy  of 
examination  so  as  to  give  us  an  Insight 
Into  their  thinking  and  I  am  placing 
those  responses  in  the  Record  as  they 
come  In. 

The  statement  and  responses  follow: 
[Prom  the  Conoressionai,  Record,  Tuesday 
July  29,  1975) 
On  Coreuption  in  Our  Society 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Uve  In  a  coun- 
try that  has  no  peer  In  terms  of  political 
freedom  and  the  abUlty  of  Its  citizens  to 
develop    their    Individual    capabilities.    Yet 
there  is  one  aspect  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can culture  that  deeply  troubles  me,  which 
I  fear  may  be  our  Achilles  heel,  and  that 
relates  to  corruption. 

Corruption  appears  to  be  pervasive  in  our 
society.  I  am  thinking  not  simply  of  the 
public  officeholder  who  betrays  his  trust— a 
corrupt  former  President,  a  convicted  Attor- 
ney  General,  police  officers  who  extort  bribes, 
building  Inspectors  who  exact  Illegal  com- 
missions. What  also  troubles  me  Is  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  ordinary  citizens. 

I  am  thinking  of  children  who  learn  from 
their  parents  to  cheat  the  storekeeper,  the 
telephone  company,  and  the  government.  I 
am  thinking  of  corporations  who  In  turn 
cheat  the  consumer,  bribe  officials,  and  do 
not  level  with  their  stockholders.  We  see 
evidence  of  this  corruption  dally  In  the  sale 
of  shoddy  merchandise,  tax  fraud  performed 
openly  and  without  remorse,  medicaid 
charged  for  services  not  rendered,  the  elderly 
ripped  off  by  nursing  home  operators.  Just 
to  cite  a  few  examples. 

As  an  opponent  of  the  Vietnam  war,  I  re- 
garded the  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
governments  as  equally  corrupt  and  totali- 
tarian. But  In  one  conversation  toward  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  a  constituent 
replied : 

"No  Congressman,  they  may  both  be  to- 
talitarian but  you  cant  say  that  North  Viet- 
nam Is  corrupt,  while  South  Vietnam  surely 
Is." 

And  of  course  from  aU  reports  he  was 
right.  While  that  does  not  In  any  way  effect 
my  Judgment  concerning  the  totalitarian 
regime  In  North  Vietnam,  It  Is  something  to 
think  about. 

Why  Is  it  that  the  Communist  coimtrles. 
Including  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  North 
Vietnam,  are  by  most  reports  less  plagued 
with  corruption  than  are  so  many  demo- 
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cratlc  countries?  In  part,  of  course.  It  Is 
because  it  is  more  difficult  to  commit  crimes 
in  a  thoroughgoing  police  state.  However,  I 
tliliilc  It  Is  also  because  corruption  Is  viewed 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  perhaps  In  other 
countries  as  well,  as  a  truly  serious  crime — 
even  a  caplttil  crime — while  we  here  In  the 
United  States  tend  to  treat  corruption  with 
much  less  rigor  than  we  apply  to  other 
crimes. 

I  believe  that  this  casual,  even  cynical, 
attitude  toward  antisocial  behavior  Is  a 
serious  error  In  judgment  and  that  we 
ought  to  consider  corruption  In  the  same 
class  as  that  of  a  physical  assault  upon  an 
individual.  The  corporate  officer  who  en- 
gages in  an  Illegal  act  In  order  to  extort 
excessive  profits  from  the  public  or  obtain 
a  governmental  concession  should  not  simp- 
ly be  fined,  but  should  receive  a  Jail  sentence. 

I  have  studied  the  prison  system  and 
have  sought  to  reform  It  because  I  believe 
that  In  its  current  state  It  acts  neither  as 
ft  deterrent  nor  as  a  place  to  reform  those 
persons  now  sent  there,  primarily  the  poor 
convicted  of  physical  crimes. 

But  I  am  equally  persuaded  that  the 
white-collar  criminal,  the  corruptor,  will  be 
deterred  and  reformed  If  he  or  she  serves 
Just  30  days  behind  bars. 

It  Is  because  I  have  such  a  high  regard 
for  our  political  freedom  and  free-enterprise 
system  that  I  believe  we  must  root  out  the 
corruption  which  has  also  flourished  here.  If 
we  do  not,  then  we  may  see  happening  to  us 
what  has  happened  In  Italy  nad  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  other  pl(K:es  where  non-Communist 
populations  have  been  attracted  to  com- 
munism or  other  extremist  groups  In  In- 
creasing numbers  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  corrupt  society  about  them.  I  do 
not  want  this  to  happen,  but  It  may  If  we 
do  not  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the 
corruption  In  our  society  and  InstaU  a 
greater  morality  amongst  our  yo\ing. 


International  Bttsiness 

Machines  Corp., 
Armonk.  N.Y.,  August  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch;  I  agree  com- 
pletely that  nothing  Is  more  Important  to 
this  country  than  adherence  to  the  highest 
ethical  standards.  We've  been  through  some 
dlfflcult  times  In  the  business  world  as  weU 
as  In  politics,  and  some  hard  lessons  have 
been  learned. 

I've  long  had  a  personal  Interest  In  the 
subject  of  business  ethics.  It's  an  Integral 
part  of  my  own  company's  basic  beliefs.  And 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  prime  responsibility 
for  ethics  in  IBM  or  any  company  rests  with 
the  chief  executive. 

Moreover,  leaders  In  business  and  govern- 
ment must  do  more  than  Just  set  a  good 
example.  It's  Important  to  take  positive  ac- 
tions to  eliminate  any  traces  of  unethical 
behavior  and  make  sure  that  everyone  knows 
the  high  moral  standards  that  are  expected — 
standards  that  must  extend  beyond  what  Is 
required  by  law.  And,  of  course,  I  would 
agree  with  you  that  lawbreakers  should  be 
punished  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
crime;  the  "white  collar"  should  have  no 
bearing  on  the  severity  of  the  sentence. 

I  share  your  concerns,  and  I  thank  you  for 
writing  to  me  about  them. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  T.  Cart. 

Monsanto, 
August  27,  197 S. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch;  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  August  14th  soliciting  my  opinion  on 
<*miptlon  In  our  society.  I  most  ass\iredly 
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share  with  you  a  very  active  concern  about 
this  corruption. 

In  the  fuller  perspective,  however,  I'd  like 
to  observe  that  whUe  there  are  opportunities 
for  Improvement  In  our  country — and  the 
curtaiilment  of  corruption  Is  a  very  high 
priority  one — there  has  been  and  always  will 
be  room  for  Improvement  In  the  fabric  of 
American  life.  At  the  same  time  I  am  proud 
of  the  things  my  country  has  accomplished 
during  200  years.  I  believe  that  the  free  en- 
terprise system  during  the  history  of  our 
nation  has  brought  us  to  a  state  of  relative 
well-being  virtually  unmatched  in  the  world. 

In  recent  years  the  reputation  of  business 
has  stiffered  because  a  small  minority  of 
businessmen  apparently  Involved  In  unethi- 
cal or  Illegal  activities  has  repeatedly  cast 
new  suspicion  on  all  of  Industry.  But  ob- 
viously, the  negative  attitude  of  the  pubUc 
toward  business  predates  the  recent  scan- 
dals to  a  gjeat  degree.  Beyond  vsrrongdolng, 
the  attitude  has  been  attributed  In  part  to 
the  hostility  of  radicals,  of  youth  and  of 
headline-seeking  politicians.  Much  of  It, 
though.  Is  rooted  In  misinformation  and  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  about  the  business  process  In  general 
and  specific  Issues  Including  proflts.  It  Is 
here  business  must  take  a  major  share  of 
the  blame;  we  In  business  must  do  a  better 
job  of  explaining  the  economic  system  of 
the  country.  Beyond  this,  I  believe  we  should 
look  to  two  other  sources  for  significant  ef- 
forts In  developing  greater  understanding  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  flrst  source  Is  our  high  school  and 
college  systems,  where  some  basic  and  prac- 
tical economics  should  be  a  part  of  each 
student's  currlcvUum.  That  this  can  be  help- 
ful Is  readily  Illustrated — a  recent  survey 
showed  that  the  general  public  estimates 
that  after-tax  proflts  on  the  sales  dollar  of 
the  average  manufacturer  Is  33  cents,  when 
In  fact  the  actual  proflt  Is  5.2  cents. 

Another  example:  In  the  last  10  years  the 
American  Industrial  community  has  Invested 
1 .5  trillion  dollars  In  new  ftwillltles.  The  fore- 
cast for  the  next  10  years  Is  that  we  will  have 
to  Invest  4  to  4.5  trillion,  up  to  three  times 
as  much,  to  meet  the  country's  requirements. 
The  only  source  of  those  caplted  Investment 
funds  Is  from  Industry  profits. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  business  com- 
munity nor  the  educational  system  has  ex- 
plained our  economic  system  to  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  p>eople. 

The  second  source  for  building  under- 
standing Is  the  news  media.  Recognizing  the 
American  public's  general  lack  of  compre- 
hension of  our  economic  system,  I  believe 
those  Americans  who  make  up  the  news 
media  should  help  enlarge  our  knowledge — 
not  build  sensationalism  on  our  collective 
Ignorance. 

The  antl-buslness  climate  Is  clearly  dan- 
gerous, and  one  of  my  concerns  Is  excessive 
government  controls  In  the  free  enterprise 
system.  While  I  endorse  a  certain  amount  of 
appropriate  regulations  and  gruldellnes,  the 
great  overlap  of  regulatory  bodies  that  In- 
fluence American  business  today  Is  clearly 
causing  Inefficiency.  I  would  caution  against 
continued  unreasoned  government  regula- 
tions; while  regulations  are  created  for  a 
beneficial  end,  there  are  costs  Involved  in 
every  case,  and  these  costs  should  be  weighed 
against  the  beneflts  to  determine  whether 
they  are  Justified. 

At  Monsanto  our  personnel  are  expected  to 
comply  fully  with  the  company  policies  and 
the  laws  In  each  of  the  nations  In  which 
we  do  business.  Our  principles  of  operation 
spell  out  the  requirement  for  meticulous 
obedience  to  the  law,  but  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach simply  places  Monsanto  among  the 
broad  majority  of  American  business  organi- 
zations. We  will  continue  to  operate  In  this 
framework  while  seeking  ways  to  help  ex- 
plain and  defend  our  nation's  business  sys- 
tem. 


Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  in  my 
views. 

Tours  very  truly, 

John  W.  Hanuet. 

American  Can  Co., 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  August  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Koch:  I,  too,  am  concerned 
with  corruption  In  our  society  because  a 
corrupt  society  Is  a  dying  society.  History, 
however,  gives  us  hope  that  where  corrup- 
tion has  invaded  the  body  politic,  human 
nature  recaptures  the  basic  societal  and 
moral  laws  and  thereby  survives. 

Very  few  people  understand  that  these 
basic  laws  of  society  and  mortality  were 
developed  over  generations  of  mankind's 
existence  and  are  absolutely  requisite  to 
man  living  with  man.  As  someone  said,  you 
really  break  these  basic  laws  because  they 
are  Immutable  and  stand  through  the  ages, 
but,  rather,  you  break  yourself  upon  the  law. 

Further,  there  Is  no  question  that  a  great 
deal  of  Inequity  exists  In  our  application  of 
Justice.  As  a  Director  of  the  National  Coun- 
cU  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  I  favor  and 
promote  equsd  application  of  the  law,  wheth- 
er It  be  to  white  collar  offenders  or  Im- 
poverished minority  Individuals.  The  NCCD 
has  prepared,  with  the  help  of  the  Judiciary 
and  legal  community,  a  pamphlet  on  the 
equal  application  of  Justice  and  equal  sen- 
tencing. It  Is  hoped  that  Justice  should  apply 
equally  to  the  person  who  robs  a  bank  or  one 
who  engages  In  a  clever  financial  swindle. 

I  trust  that  you  will  speak  out  further 
on  these  Issues  and  that  eventually  our  so- 
ciety will  come  to  its  senses  and  understand 
the  constraints  and  values  which  It  must 
adopt  In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
another  long,  dark  age. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  F.  May. 


Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 
New  York.  N.Y..  August  19.  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
26  Federal  Plaza, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ed;  Thanks  for  your  nice  note  of 
August  8.  It  was  good  to  see  you  again,  and 
I  enjoyed  our  discussion. 

You  gave  us  a  copy  of  your  statement  on 
corruption,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  It,  because  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  refiects  exactly  what  we  were  talking 
about. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  your  concern  about 
the  spread  of  corruption.  It  la,  I  think,  far 
more  widespread  than  most  people  realize. 
For  example,  I  recently  saw  a  report  which 
stated  that  the  major  cause  of  bonding 
losses  for  banks  was  bank  officer  dishonesty. 
This  Is  Just  one  Isolated  example  of  how 
our  society  Is  fragmenting  to  the  point  where 
everyone  takes  care  of  himself,  even  at  the 
expense  of  Institutions  which  earlier  com- 
manded loyalty  and  respect.  There  is  a  kind 
of  "rip-off"  mentality  which  gives  people  a 
sense  that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  In  cheat- 
ing or  stealing  from  large  Impersonal  Insti- 
tutions. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  root  cause  of 
this  Is  the  dissolution  of  community  which 
we  see  manifested  in  so  many  other  ways. 

And  one  reason  why  this  sense  of  com- 
munity Is  becoming  ever  weaker  is  the  grow- 
ing sense  on  the  part  of  people  that  they  are 
helpless  and  powerless  and  the  victims  of 
forces  over  which  they  have  no  control  or 
even  Infiuence. 

As  we  told  you  on  Aug^ust  8,  we  believe 
that  Anticipatory  Democracy  might  help  by 
restoring  a  sense  of  participation  thereby 
bringing  back  that  essential  sense  of  com- 
munity. I  must  admit  that  I  don't  honestly 
know  thay-+t  will  help,  but  I  feel  that  the 
situation  ^as  become  so  bad  that  we  mu8t 
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try  anything  which  offers  even 
hope. 

Cordially, 

Abnols 
C.L.V.  Vice 


TKANSPOR1  ATION, 


Augtist  21,  1975. 
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Thk  Seckitart  of 

Washington.  D.C 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Ed:  I  read  with  Interest 
you  made  and  had  inserted  In 
SIGNAL  Record  with  respect  to 
our  society.  I  agree  with  you   ( 
disagree    with    some    of    the    e 
give)  and  have  tried  to  the  best 
to  operate  the  Department  of  Trknsportatlon 
in  such  a  way  that  all  officers  anp 
including  the  Secretary,  realize 
charge   the   public   trust   propeAy 
not  engage  In  any  corrupt  act 
expose  It  wherever  we  find  It  regatdl 
temporary  political  coets. 

I  hope   to   see   you   when   yo^   return  to 
Washington  after  Labor  Day. 

With  warm  regards, 
Sincerely, 

WnxzAic  T.  CoiiMAK,  Jr 


the  slightest    times  a  week  by  experts  and  lay  persons 
ccMnmenting  on  this  subject, 
^oww,  ^  ^^e  23d  part  in  this  series,  I  am  en- 

President.  Closing  two  statements,  one  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
and  the  second  by  the  department  of  el- 
der affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 
[Press  release  from  the  Connecticut  Secrettu-y 

of  State] 

Mrs.     Schaffer     Supports     Extension     of 

Medicaid   To    Cover    Homebound    Aged 
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CPC  International,  Inc., 
Engleuood  Cliffs,  NJ..  Augusi    27,  1975 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Th  ink  you  for 
your  recent  letter  to  our  preslder  t,  James  W. 
McKee.  Jr..  who  is  on  vacation. 

The  question  of  moral  standart  s  Is  a  prob- 
lem as  subtle  In  Its  roots  as  It  Is  serious  in 
Its  manifestations.  Corruption  li  one  of  its 
more  devastating  aspects,  but  b  r  no  means 
the  only  such  facet  of  the  larger  problem 
with  which  American  society  mist  come  to 
grips. 

Clearly,  crimes  and  other  ove  t  forms  of 
corruption  must  be  sternly  punla  Qed  to  pro- 
vide necessary  disincentive  whlc  i  a  certain 
percentage  of  people  will  always  j  squire.  But 
the  heart  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  educa- 
tion we  give  our  youth— whethei  that  be  In 


or  In  our 


the   schools,    within    the    family, 
national  media. 

For  our  long-term  social  healtk  it  Is  not 
enough  to  deal  with  the  outbreali  of  corrup- 
tion and  other  degenerating  mdral  stand- 
ards: rather,  basic  causes  must  be  dealt  with 
and  these  He  within  the  attltudBs  we  con- 
vey every  day  to  tomorrow's  adu  ts.  Here  is 
where  our  most  effective  future  e  Torts  must 
be  applied. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  8ucc(  as  of  your 
crusade,  ' 

Sincerely. 

Charles  S.  Ilivcx, 
Director,  PitbHc  and  Govemmev  t  Affairs. 
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cost  more.  Pumping  more  money  into  ot» 
programs  of  institutional  care  Un't  the  omv 
answer.  National  economics  as  well  as  com 
mon  sense  dictate  new  approaches  deslmed 
to  curb  high  costs  of  care  by  helping  the  el 
deny  remain  self-sufficient  for  as  lonit  u 
possible.  ^^  "■ 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PAI.T  XXHI 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  ( iven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarls  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  ir  elude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  toge  ther  with 
114  House  cosponsors,  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774.  the  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  The  bill 
has  been  given  equally  strong  ^ipport  In 
the  Senate  where  it  has  been  Introduced 
as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Prank  moss  and 
only  %  of  the  older  person's  meilcal  bills 
Prank  Chttrch.  respective  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ling  Term 
Care  and  Committee  on  Aglag,  Hugh 
Scott,  Senate  minority  leader Taiid  Sen- 
ators Williams.  Domenici,  andfTuNNEY 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
services  and  the  public  supportjttils  pro- 
posal is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to 
place  statements  in  the  Record  several 


BcRRvnxE. — Speaking  to  the  Winsted  Ro- 
tary Club  today  Secretary  of  the  State  Gloria 
Schaffer  said  she  supports  an  extension  of 
Medicaid  coverage  to  Include  aid  to  elderly 
persons  who  are  homebound  but  who  do  not 
require  institutional  care.  Mrs.  Schaffer  went 
on  to  say: 

This  Is  the  kind  of  approach  which  can 
help  us  Improve  and  expand  care  to  the  aged 
while  actually  saving  the  taxpayers  dollars. 
I  am  hopeful  that  under  the  auspices  of  the 
CouncU  on  Human  Services,  which  I  chair, 
Innovative  federal  pUot  programs  such  as 
this  can  be  Implemented  and  tested  here. 
I  have  written  to  Sen.  Prank  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long  Term 
Care,  to  solicit  his  suggestions  on  ways  the 
Council  might  Implement  better  programs 
for  Connecticut's  older  citizens. 

Extension  of  Medicaid  coverage  to  non- 
Instltutionallzed  persons  would  go  far  to 
help  our  aged  citizens  In  their  bitter  battle 
with  Inflation  whUe  actually  saving  tax  dol- 
lars now  being  spent  on  institutional  care 
which  Is  not  always  necessary. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  it  is  three  times 
as  expensive  to  care  for  a  person  in  an  in- 
stitution as  it  is  to  provide  the  same  medical 
care,  social  services,  rent  and  food  for  the 
person  at  home.  Since  Medicaid  will  not 
presently  pay  for  at-home  care,  many  elderly 
persons  who  could  remain  at  home  are  forced 
to  live  In  Institutions  where  the  per  month 
cost  is  about  $800. 

A  recurring  theme  in  the  message  we  get 
from  the  elderly  themselves  Is  that  Institu- 
tional care  should  be  a  last  resort.  The  aged 
maintain  they  live  longer,  healthier  and 
more  productive  lives  when  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  In  their  own  homes  rather  than 
being  placed  In  institutions. 

Many  aged  persons  are  forced  out  of  their 
homes,  however,  by  an  Inability  to  meet 
rising  costs  of  property  taxes,  transportation, 
food  and  medical  bills. 

While  the  chronically  HI  and  totally  infirm 
do  need  institutional  care,  many  elderly  now 
living  in  nursing  homes  could  have  con- 
tinued to  be  at  least  partially  self-sufficient 
If  the  money  spent  by  Medicaid  to  Instltu- 
tlonallze  them  had  been  spent  instead  on 
supplementing  their  living  costs  at  home. 

Rep.  Edward  Koch  of  New  York  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  this  effect  which  is  currently 
before  Congress.  I  believe  thU  Is  only  one  of 
several  Innovative  approaches  which  can  be 
used  to  Improve  conditions  for  the  elderly 
while  guaranteeing  that  the  taxpayer  Is  get- 
ting his  money's  worth. 

I  would  hope  that  Connecticut  can  serve  as 
a  laboratory  for  federal  pilot  programs  aimed 
at  restructuring  the  kinds  of  care  we  give  our 
elderly  without  escalating  the  costs. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passage 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  And  yet,  today  aU 
public  health  care  programs  combined  pay 
Per  capita  health  expenses  are  tliree  times  as 
high  for  the  person  over  65  than  for  the  rest 
of  the  population.  These  ever-rising  medical 
costs  are  coupled  with  spirallng  costs  of  food, 
housing  and  basic  transportation.  While  in- 
flation Is  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  everyone's 
budget.  It  is  devastating  to  the  aged,  half 
of  whom  have  no  other  Income  than  Social 
Security.  AU  these  factors  mean  that  elderly 
people  who  have  worked  a  lifetime  to  guar- 
antee their  self-sufficiency  are  being  forced  to 
sacrifice  it  In  the  end. 
New  Ideas,  fresh  approaches,  don't  liave  to 


[A  Synopsis  by  the  Department  of  Elder 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusett. 
Boston,  Mass.]  ' 

Worcester   Research   and   Demonstratioh 
Project 

INTRODtrCTION 

In  the  past  decade  Increasing  numbers  of 
elderly  citizens  have  ended  up  living  in  nurs 
ing  homes  and  other  Institutions  for  want 
of  a  better  alternative.  The  growth  of  the 
elderly  population  together  with  chaneini? 
familial  patterns  has  contributed  slgnlfl- 
cantly  to  this  trend.  Practitioners  In  the 
field  have  long  suspected,  however,  that  much 
of  this  institutionalization  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  preventable.  They  have  asked  such 
questions  as  how  much  Is  unnecessary  and 
In  what  ways  It  can  be  prevented. 

In  1971  the  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs 
forerunner  of  the  Department  of  Elder  Af- 
fairs, addressed  Itself  to  these  Issues.  The 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Elder  Affairs 
the  first  such  cabinet  level  department  in 
the  country,  has  as  part  of  its  mandate  the 
following : 

The  department  shall  be  the  principal 
agency  of  the  Commonwealth  to  mobilize  the 
human,  physical  and  financial  resources 
avaUable  to  plan,  develop  and  implement 
innovative  programs  to  Insure  the  dignity 
and  Independence  of  elderly  persons,  Includ- 
ing the  planning,  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  home  care  program  for  the 
elderly  in  the  commiuUties  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  the  context  of  these  responsibilities  the 
Department  began  to  search  for  more  desir- 
able and  efficient  options  for  the  care  of  the 
elderly.  DEA  felt  that  a  community-based 
Home  Care  program  supported  with  the  same 
resources  used  to  pay  for  institutionalization 
(Medicaid)  was  among  the  alternatives  that 
warranted  investigation.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  community's  resoiu-ces  would  be  utilized 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  by  providing 
preventive  supportive  services  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  institutionalization.  Simi- 
larly, It  seemed  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
most  people  would  rather  live  In  their  own 
homes  or  with  their  families  and  among 
friends  than  in  an  institutional  setting. 

In  order  to  test  these  assumptions  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  data  and  support  for  policy, 
program  and  legislative  changes  on  both 
state  and  federal  levels,  the  Department  Ini- 
tiated a  research  and  demonstration  project. 
In  June  1972.  the  Department  submitted  a 
grant  application  to  DHEW  entitled:  Home 
Care:  An  Alternative  To  Institutionalization. 
Known  as  the  Worcester  R&D.  the  proposed 
project  would : 

set  up  an  innovative  array  of  services  to 
the  elderly. 
test  out  alternative  payment  systems, 
examine  the  Impact  of  this  approach  to 
service  delivery  on  the  community  service 
deliverers. 

generate  reliable  data  sufficient  for  policy 
and  program  development. 

Funds  were  awarded  ttirough  DHEW's  con- 
solidated grants  program  by  the  Health  Re- 
sources Administration,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
The  City  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts  was 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  project.  It  was 
felt  that  the  Worcester  area  had  both  a  suffi- 
cient population  of  potential  participants 
and  a  fairly  extensive  complement  of  com- 
munity service  providers. 

PROJECT    FOCUS 

The  central  goal  of  the  project  was  to 
demonstrate  that  the  provision  of  a  rjuige 
of  supportive  services  to  the  elderly  would 
be  a  viable  and  efficient  alternative  to  in- 
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gtltutlonallzatlon.  Concurrently,  the  primary 
research  goal  was  to  examine  the  Impact  that 
system  would  have  on  a  nvunber  of  areas. 
Among  the  variables  and/or  dimensions  to  be 
examined  were : 
the  average  cost  of  a  service  unit, 
the  cost  of  a  given  mix  of  services, 
the  effectiveness  of  service  delivery, 
the  comparable  rates  of  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  quantifiable  questions, 
the  project  would  also  investigate  more  sub- 
jective variables : 
change  in  the  participant's  outlook, 
the  participant's  health  status, 
the  effects  of  the  program  on  the  partici- 
pant's adjustment  to  dally  life. 

To  develop  substantive  answers  to  these 
»nd  other  questions  the  research  design  In- 
Mrporated  "before-and-after"  testing  of  two 
groups  with  comparable  characteristics.  Par- 
ticipants were  assigned  to  a  group  on  a  ran- 
dom basis.  One  group  would  consist  of  Indi- 
viduals who  would  continue  to  receive  serv- 
ices as  they  had  been.  The  other  group  would 
receive  both  regular  services  and  additional 
supportive  services  developed  by  the  project 
ffhich  were  usually  unavailable  In  a  com- 
munity setting. 

TARGET   POPULATION 

The  target  population  was  those  elderly 
persons  who  were  identified  as  "In  crisis" 
(that  13,  who  probably  soon  would  be  Insti- 
tutionalized) and  those  In  Institutions  who 
could  return  to  the  community  if  necessary 
services  were  available.  Initially,  the  focus 
among  those  living  In  the  community  was  on 
"very  high  risk"  Individuals.  Subsequently, 
the  target  population  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude "high  risk"  individuals,  thereby  assur- 
ing a  representative  sample — a  total  of  430 
participants. 

The  target  population  and  subsequent 
project  population  were  Identified  in  Wor- 
cester with  the  assistance  of  local  community 
agencies  and  a  special  unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elder  Affairs.  Randomly  selected  in- 
dividuals were  invited  to  participate  In  the 
Intensive  services  aspect  of  the  project.  The 
remainder  of  the  project  population  con- 
tinued at  its  regular  level  of  service.  The 
principles  of  DHEW  policy  on  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  were  observed;  more  specif- 
ically, all  potential  and  eventual  partici- 
pants were  Informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
project  and  asked  to  give  their  knowledge- 
able consent  to  its  conditions. 

PAYMENT   SYSTEM 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  Innovative  pay- 
ment system  and  the  test  of  several  project 
goals,  a  waiver  was  requested  and  received 
from  DHEW  which  allowed  Massachusetts  to 
pay  Medlcald-ellglble  Individuals  for  services 
not  normally  covered  by  such  payments.  For 
the  non  Medlcald-ellglble.  the  services  were 
paid  for  by  the  Department  of  Elder  Affairs 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  So- 
cial Services  Program. 

PROGRAM  OPERATIONS 

All  persons  participating  in  the  study  were 
to  be  extensively  interviewed  (pre-tested)  on 
8  broad  range  of  dimensions — adjustment  to 
daUy  living,  social-psychological,  health  and 
health-related  issues,  demographic  charac- 
teristics, housing  and  familial  status,  among 
others.  After  one  year's  participation  in  the 
program  all  individuals  will  be  re-interviewed 
(post-tested)  as  part  of  program  impact 
evaluation.  All  interviewing  (testing)  is  done 
by  the  Social  Gerontological  Division  of  the 
Hebrew  RehabUltatlon  Center  for  Aged 
(HRCA)  in  Boston.  Massachusetts.  In  order 
to  control  for  bias,  the  researchers  have  no 
knowledge  of  whether  the  Individual  being 
interviewed  is  a  member  of  the  regular  group 
w  of  the  intensive  services  group.  On  the 
basis  of  pre-testlng,  a  highly  specialized  group 
of  HBCA  clinicians  designed  an  Ideal  Service 
Plan  for  each  individual  detaUing  what  serv- 
ices would  be  necessary  for  him  to  remain 
la  or  retiu-n  to  the  community. 
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The  Department's  Special  Unit  (adminis- 
tratively distinct  from  the  Worcester  Home 
Care  Coiporation)  in  conjunction  with 
WHCC  service  personnel  and  HRCA  clinicians, 
developed  a  Real  Service  Plan  for  each  indi- 
vidual. The  Real  Plan  operatlonallzed  the 
Ideal  Plan  based  upon  avaUable  services.  The 
comparison  of  Ideal  and  Real  service  pans 
for  each  individual  indicated  which  services 
needed  to  be  developed.  It  was  the  Special 
Unit's  responsibility  to  work  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  those  services  within  the  com- 
munity. Additionally,  the  Special  Unit  moni- 
tors service  delivery  on  a  monthly  basis,  con- 
tacting each  client  by  telephone  or  In  person 
to  determine  satisfaction  with  service  deliv- 
ery, current  or  new  problems,  and  general 
Ufe-adjustment. 

The  Worcester  Home  Care  Corporation,  pri- 
mary service  vendor  for  the  local  home  care 
system,  was  designated  primary  service  pro- 
vider for  Worcester  B&D,  subcontracting  as 
necessary  with  other  agencies  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services.  Services  were  contraicted  for 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  all  other  such  serv- 
ices, as  defined  and  monitored  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Rate  Setting  Commission.  The  pay- 
ment for  services  was  based  on  a  capitation 
rate  for  each  individual. 

Community  Research  Applications,  Inc.  of 
New  York  City  was  contracted  by  DEA  to 
perform  the  service  and  cost  research  and 
evaluation  for  Worcester  R&D.  The  service 
monitoring  data  are  sent  to  CRA,  where  they 
are  processed  and  forwarded  monthly  to 
DEA.  Fiscal  monitoring  is  performed  under 
the  same  CRA  contract  and  data  are  aneJyzed 
for  overall  cost  effectiveness,  cost  per  service 
imlt,  cost  per  Individual  and  other  fiscal 
parameters.  Additionally,  CRA  is  undertak- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  Worcester 
R&D  on  the  linkages  among  various  service 
providers  in  the  community  and  are  also 
analyzing  the  viability  of  the  payment  sys- 
tem developed  for  the  program.  While  these 
various  types  of  monitoring  have  been  done 
on  a  monthly  basis,  final  analysis  of  these 
data  will  not  be  available  until  the  end  of 
the  project  In  late  1975. 

StJMMARY 

Fully  half  of  the  project  participants  will 
be  post-tested  by  April  1975.  It  is  expected 
that  all  data  will  have  been  collected  and 
analyzed  by  December  1975.  The  Department 
of  Elder  Affairs  presently  has  only  raw  proc- 
essed data.  Until  all  data  have  been  analyzed 
It  Is  inappropriate  to  draw  conclusions  about 
the  results  of  the  study. 

The  Department  anticipates  and  hopes, 
however,  that  the  information  generated  by 
the  project  will  be  significant  on  both  the 
Federal  and  State  level.  It  is  hoped  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Medicaid  monies  could  be  bet- 
ter used  In  the  provision  of  home  care  serv- 
ices in  some  cases  than  In  support  of  insti- 
tutionalized services.  Furthermore,  this  In- 
formation should  assist  the  Department  In 
policy  and  program  development:  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  overall  service  moni- 
toring: and  should  contribute  materially  to 
agency  capability  in  program  operation. 

Thus,  the  findings  from  the  Worcester  R&D 
Project  are  expected  to  have  a  significance 
not  only  for  DEA's  programs  and  policies, 
but  also  for  the  entire  concept  of  Home  Care 
Services. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  9306  TO  EX- 
TEND AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT 

<Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  an  updated  bill,  H.R.  9306  to 
extend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  for  5  years  through  1980. 

This  bill  replaces  my  previous  bills. 


H.R.  4312  and  H.R.  7720  and  fully  re- 
flects the  extensive  consultation,  analy- 
sis, hearings,  and  reviews  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee. The  consultation  which  fostered 
this  bill  involved  all  segments  of  the  avia- 
tion community  including  knowledgeable 
and  responsible  people  in  the  FAA,  State 
aeronautical  agencies,  airport  opera- 
tors— small  and  major,  local  government 
airport  ofiBcials,  general  aviation  asso- 
ciations, air  carrier  associations,  pilot 
associations,  indeed  every  section  of  the 
aviation  industry. 

While  my  name  is  present  as  author, 
many  features  in  the  bill  are  the  ideas 
of  other  members  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee. I  have  simply  put  them  all 
together  into  one  package. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended  by  the  Airport 
Development  Acceleration  Act  of  1973, 
expired  June  30  of  this  year. 

My  bill  will  provide  for — 

A  5 -year  extension  giving  long-term 
predictable  fimding  to  facilitate  more 
effective  local  planning  with  the  assur- 
ance of  Federal  support  for  major  de- 
velopments which  often  span  several 
years; 

A  focus  of  Federal  involvement  on 
critical  national  transportation  system 
requirements,  rather  than  detailed  re- 
view of  projects,  while  making  the  pro- 
gram more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Industry  and  the  public  ; 

Grant  authorization  to  construct  pub- 
lic-use portions  of  terminal  buildings; 

Grant  authorizations  for  land  pur- 
chase buffer  zones  near  runways  to  solve 
envirormiental  noise  problems ; 

Direct  payments  of  enplanement 
funds  to  air  carrier  airports  with  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  of  Federal  red  tape; 

Special  consideration  to  assist  growing 
of  commuter  airports; 

A  new  loan  program  to  assist  public 
sponsors  desiring  to  acquire  privately 
owned  airports  that  are  now  being  closed 
due  to  high  land  cost  and  peculiar  lia- 
bility problems. 

Funding  levels  provide  $425  million  per 
year  for  air  carrier  reliever  airports;  $75 
million  per  3rear  for  general  aviation  and 
commuter  airports;  $15  million  annually 
for  master  planning  and  system  studies. 
These  funding  levels  are  substantially 
below  the  income  of  the  aviation  trust 
fund  being  paid  by  the  aviation  Indiistry 
and  users  so  that  absolutely  no  genersJ 
revenue  funds  are  required. 

This  bill  extends  the  basic  Federal  air- 
port grant  program  which  hsis  been 
shaped  and  proved  Itself  to  be  effective 
over  the  past  30  years.  While  retaining 
the  basic  program,  provisions  are  made 
to  eliminate  outdated  procedures  and  to 
require  the  streamliniiig  of  Federal  man- 
agement to  cut  delays,  eliminate  unnec- 
essary workload  by  the  FAA,  and  require 
less  redtape  for  the  airport  sponsors. 

It  Is  an  evolutionary  proposal  to  im- 
prove the  grant  process,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  committee  print  proposal  to  con- 
vert this  successful  public  works  develop- 
ment program  into  a  revenue-sharing, 
funds  distribution  process.  Furthermore, 
this  bill  will  not  abandon  the  smaller 
metropolitan  and  reliever  airports  that 
need  Federal  support  to  survive  while 
chaimeling  most  of  the  money  to  the  big 
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hub  airports  as  would  be  the  case  in  the 
present  committee  print.  It  i?il]  not  levy 
unreasonable  fees  on  the  gen«  ral  aviation 
segment  for  the  payment  of  strictly 
public  services  performed  h^  the  PAA. 
It  will  not  bust  the  aviatior  trust  fund 
that  was  established  for  capil  al  improve- 
ments, by  dispensing  its  fund  5  for  a  com- 
pletely different  use.  In  short  my  bill  will 
continue  the  airport-airway  program  in 
the  same  context  and  spirit  a  3  that  man- 
dated by  the  Congress  in  197C ,  as  amend- 
ed In  1973. 

Today  many  airports  hav<  pavements 
that  lu-e  deteriorating  from  normal  use, 
which  reqiiire  expensive  overlay  and  re- 
construction. Many  military  surplus  air- 
ports built  during  World  War  n  and 
subsequently  turned  over  to  i  mbUc  spon- 
sors are  now  badly  in  need  af  improve- 
ments. In  addition,  the  intioduction  of 
heavier  jets,  including  thi  executive 
fleet,  necessitates  strengthen  ng  of  pave- 
ments which  were  not  designed  for  the 
current  family  of  aircraft.  E  airing  fiscal 
year  1975,  large  numbers  of  ppjects  were 
imable  to  be  funded  from  available  Fed- 
eral resources  and  nations!  forecasts 
show  increasing  demands  foi  airport  de- 
velopments. Expeditious  acllon  by  the 
Congress  is  essential  so  that  aew  legisla- 
tion can  be  enacted  prompt  y  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  this  vitil  program. 
It  should  be  noted  that  th(;se  develop- 
ments add  directly  to  the  Nation's  over- 
all economic  vitality  while  providing  use- 
ful productive  work  to  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  now  unemplojed  in  large 
numbers. 

We  recognize  there  have  be  en  deficien- 
cies in  the  Aid  to  Airport  Eevelopment 
Act.  These  can  easily  be  corrected  with- 
out abandoning  Federal  refi>onsibllities 
for  the  development  of  a  national  system 
of  airports  for  all  segments  c  f  civil  avia- 
tion. The  features  most  criti  ;ized  in  the 
present  airport  grant  program  are  cor- 
rected by  the  bill  I  introduce  today. 
Buxr  oxTTLirre  or  SEcnoN-BY-sa  ction  provi- 
sions OF  Hi.  9306  AS  COMPARED  TO  THE  RK- 
C'EWIXT  EZPIRKD  LAW 

Section  2  provides  a  revise  total  for 
the  obligatlonal  authority'  consistent 
with  the  funding  proposed  under  this 
blU.  The  former  limit  of  $2  500  million 
has  been  raised  to  $4,085  million. 

Section  3  modifies  the  previous  defini- 
tions to  make  land  buffers  needed  to  off- 
set adverse  environmental  eff^ts,  as  well 
as  public  use  portions  of  terfliinal  build- 
ings, eligible  for  Federal  assi^ance:  pro- 
vides definition  of  capital  improvement 
program  and  modified  master  planning 
concepts  to  foster  adequate  pjannlng  for 
all  NASP  airports  and  to  permit  direct 
expeditious  payments  to  air  barrier  air- 
ports: and  provides  a  consollc^ted  listing 
of  all  definitions  to  support  the  concepts 
included  under  this  extension  bill. 

Section  4  continues  the  requirement 
for  Federal  leadership  in  fostering  the 
national  system  of  airports  which  will 
clearly  serve  as  the  operational  blueprint 
for  necessary  airport  developments.  It 
includes  a  requirement  for  all  NASP  air- 
ports to  submit  msister  plaiis.  Portions 
of  the  current  act,  such  as  environmental 
consultation  provisions  hav^  been  de- 
leted and  updated;  while  completed  pro- 
visions regarding  the   former  Aviation 


Advisory  Commission  have  been 
dropped. 

Section  5  continues  the  Federal  pro- 
gram for  airport  master  plans  and  sys- 
tem studies  and  standardizes  the  Federal 
share  at  75  percent,  the  same  as  the  per- 
centage allowed  for  development  proj- 
ects. This  eliminates  an  Inconsistency 
created  when  the  ADAP  Acceleration  Act 
was  enacted,  under  which  the  Federal 
share  of  development  projects  was  raised 
from  50  percent  to  75  percent  but  no 
change  was  made  In  the  two-third's  lim- 
itation on  planning  grants. 

Section  6  continues  the  Federal  pro- 
gram for  airport  development  assistance 
providing  $425  million  per  year  for  air 
carrier  and  reliever  airports  compared  to 
$275  milhon  ciorently,  and  $75  milUon  for 
general  aviation  and  commuter  airports 
up  from  $35  million  in  the  present  act. 
It  also  provides  a  new  program  to  permit 
loans  to  public  sponsors  desiring  to  ac- 
quire privately  owned  airports  that  are 
required  for  the  national  system. 

Funding  of  airway  facilities  system 
projects  will  remain  unchanged  at  $250 
million  per  year. 

Section  7  continues  the  previous  for- 
mula for  distribution  of  air  carrier-re- 
liever funds  but  will  provide  for  direct 
payments  to  air  carrier  airports  of  en- 
planement  funds  tied  to  the  proposed 
capital  improvement  program,  in  lieu  of 
present  programing-grant  agreement 
process. 

The  previous  general  aviation  State 
apportionment  formula  has  been  modi- 
fied to  replace  the  prior  population  fac- 
tor with  the  States  registered  aircraft 
figures  which  are  considered  to  be  a  bet- 
ter index  of  relative  need. 

Section  8  provides  revised  procedures 
for  receiving  Federal  assistance  for  air- 
port developments.  Procedures  for  air 
carrier  airports  to  receive  direct  pay- 
ments utilizing  the  capital  improvement 
program  process  are  outlined.  It  requires 
that  Federal  standards  be  followed  for 
air  carrier  airports  but  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  approve  standards  estab- 
lished by  States  for  general  aviation  air- 
ports. 

Environmental  procedures  for  airport 
projects  wiU  also  be  substantially  stream- 
Uned  to  allow  FAA  to  concentrate  on 
those  projects  with  significant  environ- 
mental problems  in  urban  areas,  or  in- 
volving use  of  public  parks,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, or  recreational  areas. 

Also  provided  under  this  section  is  the 
authorization  to  the  Secretary  to  accept 
sponsor  certifications  that  requirements 
of  law  have  been  complied  with,  thus 
sharply  reducing  paperwork  and  program 
delays  and  encouraging  the  streamlining 
of  the  Federal  review  process. 

Section  9  will  standardize  the  Federal 
share  of  eligible  airport  developments  at 
75  percent,  with  adjustments  for  public 
land  States  continued  from  the  original 
act.  This  will  provide  greater  assistance 
to  the  large  hub  airports  currently  lim- 
ited to  50  percent  Federal  assistance  and 
will  also  simplify  Federal  administrative 
requirements.  It  also  provides  specific 
giildellnes  limiting  the  Federal  participa- 
tion rate  for  terminal  buildings  to  50 
percent  of  eligible  project  costs. 

Sections  10,  11,  and  13  update  and 
amend  prior  project  requirements,  many 
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of  which  have  been  relocated  to  more  wa- 
proprlate  sections  of  the  new  bill. 

Section  12  allows  application  of  lib- 
eralized sponsor  payments  in  accordance 
with  OMB  A  102  provisions.  It  also  estab- 
lishes the  intent  of  Congress  to  stream- 
line and  simplify  the  Federal  grant  ad- 
ministration process. 

Section  14  provides  specific  guidelines 
re  flight  service  station  facilities  which 
wlU  permit  the  Secretary  to  take  neces- 
sary actions  to  improve  aeronautical 
services,  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing for  a  more  efficient  use  of  limited 
manpow^er. 

Since  H.R.  9306  is  designed  to  be  a 
substitute  bill  for  the  committee  print 
now  being  considered  by  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  I  will  make  some  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  committee  print  and 
some  recommendation  for  ADAP  im- 
provements. 

PROLOCtTK 

Please  let  it  be  cleajly  understood  by 
all  that  this  is  not  intended,  in  any  way, 
to  be  an  adverse  criticism  of  the  work  of 
any  member  of  staffer  that  has  partici- 
pated in  trying  to  write  the  ADAP  bill. 
Everyone  has  worked  hard  on  this  bill, 
and  everyone  has  presented  his  best.  This 
critique  is  offered  on  the  basis  of  its  merit 
and  should  be  judged  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  merit. 

Quite  naturally  there  will  be  some 
honest  and  honorable  differences  of 
opinions  between  Members.  There  will 
also  be  some  philosophical  political  dif- 
ferences. These  differences  can  only  be 
settled  during  markup,  and  I  can  only 
say:  "May  the  best  man  win." 

AN  INADVERTENT  BUT  SERIOUS  DEFECT 

The  most  glaring  deficiency  in  the  staff 
draft  committee  print,  Is  the  enplane- 
ment  formula  in  the  air  carrier  airport 
section.  Like  the  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  had  initially  favored  the 
formula.  However,  after  careful  study 
and  analysis,  I  found  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  print,  we  have  a  block 
grant  revenue  sharing  program. 

To  understand  what  has  happened,  I 
must  refer  you  back  to  the  old  law.  Under 
previous  law,  air  carrier  airports  were 
allocated  funds  on  the  one-third,  one- 
third,  one-third  basis — one-third  based 
on  State  area  and  popiilatlon,  one-third 
based  on  enplanements,  and  one-third  on 
the  Secretary's  discretion. 

In  reality,  two-thirds  of  the  total  air 
carrier  funds  were  in  fact  distributed  at 
the  Secretary's  discretion,  because  that 
one-third  apportioned  to  airports  on  the 
State  area/population  formula  was  also 
disbursed  at  the  Secretary's  discretion. 

The  key  thing  to  remember  Is  the  fact 
that  under  the  old  bill,  "direct  funding 
enplanement  money  consisted  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  one-third  of  the  air  carrier  pot." 
Furthermore,  the  only  head  coimt  used 
in  determining  enplanements  were  those 
passengers  flying  from  air  carrier  air- 
ports on  interstate  flights. 

An     CARRIER     AIRPOKT    PORMITI.A    XS    THE    P«1WT 

Now  let  us  examine  the  change  as  re- 
flected in  the  print.  Whereas  the  old  bill 
simply  used  an  enplanement  head  count 
to  determine  each  airport's  proportion 
of  the  one- third  enplanement  money,  the 
print  goes  to  a  fixed  amount  per  head. 
Furthermore,  where  the  old  bill  had  a 
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guaranteed  one-third  allotment  to 
States — ^based  on  area/population — and 
a  guaranteed  one-third  discretionary 
fluid,  the  print  commits  this  amount- 
per-liead  enplanements  from  the  total 
air  carrier  pot  with  remainder  going  into 
the  discretionary  fund.  In  other  words, 
no  funds  are  specifically  earmarked  or 
reserved  for  the  States  and  none  are 
specifically  reserved  for  discretionary 
distribution.  As  presently  written  the 
print  mandates  that  air  carrier  airports 
will  receive  a  fixed  amount  per  head 
from  the  air  carrier  pot  with  the  balance 
going  into  the  discretionary  fimd. 

Frankly,  the  big  hubs  will  really  "rip 
off"  the  trust  fund.  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles, Chicago,  Dallas,  and  other  huge 
airports — that  already  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  generating  revenue — will 
get  all  the  money  at  the  expense  of  the 
medium  and  small  hubs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  declared  aim 
of  thus  bill,  to  develop  a  national  system 
of  airports,  would  be  prostituted. 

WHERE    DID    THE    AMOUNT-PER-HEAD    ENPLANE- 
MENT  FORMXTLA   ORIGINATE? 

Now.  let  us  examine  what  happened 
in  drafting  the  print,  and  how  this  flxed- 
amount-per-head  formula  got  into  the 
picture. 

During  hearings,  three  bills  were  be- 
ing considered:  H.R.  5017,  the  adminis- 
tration bill;  H.R.  4830,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Anderson — basically  a  modification 
of  the  administration  bill — and  H.R. 
4312,  introduced  by  Mr.  Milford — with 
eight  subcommittee  cosponsors. 

The  amount-per-head  formula  was  the 
brainchild  of  the  administration.  In  their 
testimony,  this  formula  was  offered  as  a 
means  of  fairly  and  efficiently  distribut- 
ing air  carrier  airport  money.  Also  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  each  of  us  heard  of  the 
massive  redtape  problems  Involved  In 
getting  an  air  carrier  project  approved — 
even  though  one-third  of  the  funds  were 
specifically  earmarked  for  these  airports. 

Next  our  very  brilliant  new  Secretary 
of  Transportation  appeared  to  offer  the 
administration  amount-per-head  for- 
mula. Coupled  with  the  1973  enplane- 
ment figures,  this  new  formula  did  not 
seem  to  change  patterns  too  drastically. 
The  subcommittee's  obvious  desire  to  cut 
redtape  and  speed  up  the  grant  award 
process  undoubtedly  encouraged  our 
staff— and  this  author — to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's formula.  Furthermore,  all 
of  us  made  the  assumption  that  every- 
one would  count  enplanements  as  in  the 
past.  Each  of  us  had  a  true  desire  to  co- 
operate as  much  as  possible  and  turn 
out  a  bill  so  that  the  ADAP  law  would 
be  continued. 

BASIC    DDTERENCES    IN    PHILOSOPHT 
(ADMINISTRATION    VERSUS    CONGRESS) 

Some  very  imix>rtant  factors  must  be 
recognized  at  this  point: 

First.  The  administration  basically 
wanted  a  "block  grant"  and  "revenue 
sharing"  ADAP  program. 

Second.  The  subcommittee  majority 
wanted  a  grant-in-aid  program  designed 
to  develop  a  National  Airport  system. 

Third.  The  administration  desired  a 
lessening  of  the  Federal  role  in  airport 
development  with  greater  state  control 
and  administration. 

Fourth.  The  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee wanted  a  construction  of  a  na- 
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tional  airport  system  plan  imder  Federal 
control. 

In  this  light,  let  us  now  closely  ex- 
amine the  "enplanement  formula"  in  the 
print.  Without  repeating  it  verbatim,  I 
think  you  will  agree  that:  First,  it  speci- 
fies a  set-amount-per-head  amount; 
second,  it  comes  directly  out  of  the  air 
carriers  airport  pot;  and  third,  it  con- 
tains no  specific  discretionary  fund  al- 
lotment. 

Next,  let  us  examine  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  "enplanements"  as  specified  in 
the  print: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
"passenger  enplaned"  shall  include  United 
States  domestic,  territorial,  and  Interna- 
tional revenue  passenger  enplanements  in 
scheduled  and  nonscheduled  service  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  Intrastate 
and  Interstate  commerce  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  shall  prescribe. 

DIFFERENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

As  the  law  clearly  specifies,  "enplane- 
ments" literally  can  consist  of  any  com- 
mercial c>assenger  boarding  any  airplane. 
This  means  that  interstate  passengers. 
Intrastate  passengers,  foreign  passengers, 
air-taxi  passengers,  commuters  and  pri- 
vate aircraft  passengers  all  can  be 
counted  for  enplanement  piuposes. 

All  of  these  i>assengers  were  previously 
never  counted,  because  imder  the  old  law. 
there  was  nothing  really  to  be  gained 
by  going  to  the  extra  trouble  of  com- 
piling the  statistics.  Remember,  imder 
the  old  law,  air  carrier  airports  received 
a  proportional  share  of  the  one-third 
enplanement  funds  according  to  their 
comparison  with  ail  other  air  carrier  air- 
ports. Under  the  print,  they  will  receive 
a  guaranteed  dollar-amount-per-pass- 
enger  direct  from  the  pot. 

This  situation  is  further  siggravated 
when  one  closely  examines  the  figures 
that  were  presented  during  the  hearings. 
Our  staff  and  the  administration  based 
all  conclusions  on  the  1973  passenger 
statistics.  Unfortunately,  1973  was  a  very 
unusual  year. 

If  you  will  recall,  1973  was  the  year  of 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  Arab  boycott. 
That  was  the  year  that  thousands  of  air- 
line employees  were  laid  off  and  several 
commercial  airplanes  were  moth-balled. 
In  other  words,  1973  had  a  drastic  pas- 
senger— enplanement — drop.  When  our 
staff  plugged  these  figures  into  the  pro- 
posed administration  amount-per-head 
formula — using  1973  figures — there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  old 
law  ADAP  formula. 

During  the  July  4  recess,  I  did  some 
private  research  on  this  matter.  First,  I 
obtained  from  FAA  and  CAB  the  1974 
Interstate  enplanement  figures.  Then,  I 
compiled  a  representative  sampling  of 
Intrastate  commuter,  air  taxi  and  pri- 
vate passenger  enplanement  figures. 
Finally,  I  obtained  realistic  projections 
of  the  passenger  growth  potential  for 
1975  through  1980. 

CONCLUSIONS    ON    PRINT    AIR    CARRIES    AIRPORT 
FORMULA 

The  conclusions  are  obvious.  If  the 
administration  follows  the  law  that  we 
are  prop)oslng  in  the  print,  we  will  have 
turned  ADAP  into  a  100  percent  block 
grant  revenue  sharing  program  in  so 
far  as  air  carrier  airports  are  concerned. 

There  will  be  no  discretionary  fimds  to 


assist  medium  and  small  hubs  in  rebuild- 
ing runways,  building  new  runwasrs  or 
relocating  airports. 

Since  "reliever  airports"  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  larger  "air  carrier  air- 
port" pot,  there  will  be  insufficient  funds 
to  purchase  the  "disappearing  nmways" 
In  the  form  of  private  airports  that  are 
being  converted  to  industrial  and  home 
sites  due  to  high  land  costs. 

The  absence  of  discretionary  funds 
means  that  all  spending  is  "automatic" 
with  no  congressional  control  or 
influence. 

The  amount-per-head  formula  means 
that  the  big  hubs  will  get  most  of  the 
money  with  very  little  going  to  medium 
and  small  hut>s  regardless  of  their  need. 

THE    PROPOSED    2    YEAR    PLAN SECOND    SERIOUS 

DEFECT 

While  the  rhetoric  of  the  print  speaks 
of  a  5-year  program  and  speUs  out  fund- 
ing amounts  for  this  period,  deep  in  the 
bill — under  section  12,  page  18 — a  dagger 
is  thrust  into  its  belly.  This  gutting  sec- 
tion simply  says,  "regardless  of  what  we 
have  said  before  in  this  bill,  everything 
grinds  to  a  halt  in  2  years." 

Proponents  of  this  section  say,  "we  are 
a  new  committee,  we  need  to  look  at  this 
again  In  2  years." 

Opponents  say,  "so  look  at  it,  we  can 
reexamine  the  program  anytime  the 
chairman  chooses  to  whack  his  wooden 
hammer." 

The  2  year  feature  is  the  second  great- 
est defect  in  the  print.  On  the  surface 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  relatively  in- 
nocuous feature  that  would  simply  re- 
quire the  Congress  to  come  back  in  2 
years  and  reauthorize  and  reapporpriate 
the  necessary  funding. 

In  actuality,  it  means:  First,  that  all 
airport  construction  loses  a  season  every 
third  year;  second,  a  realistic  and  prac- 
tical "national  airport  systems  plan" 
cannot  be  completed;  third,  airport  spon- 
sors cannot  carry  out  long-term  and  ef- 
ficient planning;  fourth,  local  govern- 
ments are  frustrated  in  raising  matching 
funds  through  revenue  or  general  obli- 
gation bond  raisiing  procedures;  and 
fifth,  the  FAA  cannot  efficiently  make 
grants  in  accordance  with  the  "national 
alnx)rt  system"  needs. 

Please  take  note:  "No  Oovemment 
agency  can  make  any  type  of  promise  or 
commitment  beyond  the  provisions  of 
law."  If  the  law  ends  In  2  years.  It  ends. 
Everything  has  to  start  over  again.  This 
means  that  all  sponsors  have  to  reapply 
for  grants  again,  all  of  the  redtape  has 
to  be  repeated,  all  regulations  have  to  be 
reviewed. 

The  time  frame  is  such  that  a  con- 
struction season  is  lost  in  the  process  and 
the  development  of  a  national  airport 
system  Is  set  back  1  full  year. 

Members  will  please  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  allow  the  highway  bill 
to  lapse  before  reviewing  at  least  a  year 
ahead.  We  do  this  to  keep  from  losing  a 
construction  season.  Airports  are  no  dif- 
ferent. 

THIRD    SERIOUS    DEFECT LACK    OF    MANDATORY 

AIRPORT    PLANNING 

Enuring  the  hearings,  every  witness — 
from  both  industry  and  Government — 
complained  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
national  airport  system  plan  (NASP). 
Under  the  old  law.  the  Secretary  was 
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charged  with  drawing  up  a  nfitlonal  air- 
port plan — NASP — and  reviling  It  an 
nually  along  with  an  annua^  report  to 
Congress 

Thlfi  has  been  done  and  ea^h  Member 
can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  NASP,  along 
with  each  annual  revision,  by]  contacting 
the  committee  staff  or  FAA. 

As  presently  structured,  th^  NASP  is  a 
conglomerate  "wish-book"  tliat  reveals 
little  in  the  way  of  meaningfi  il  informa 
tlon  to  Congress.  Purthermon ;,  while  the 
print  authorizes  $2,000,000  for  still 
another  NASP,  Congress  will  gain  ab 
solutely  nothing  more  than  i^already  in 
hand. 

WHAT  n  TH«  NASP    ( NATION AL  AIK^OtT  STSTKM 
I>LAN )     BtTPPOSEO    TO    DC 

Under  the  original  1946  Airport  and 
and  Airway  Development  Program  Act, 
the  Congress  set  out  to  assist 


in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  system  of  air 
ports  to  further  interstate  air  commerce. 
A  rather  limited  NASP  was  ordered  by 
Congress  at  that  time.  The  l»JASP  was 
revised  and  greatly  extended  in  the  1970 
act. 

As  presently  drawn,  NASI*  Includes 
over  4,000  airports.  The  tern^  "national 
airport  system  plan — NASP"-|-ls  truly  a 
misnomer.  Indeed,  it  Is  no  plaii  at  all.  It 
was  intended  to  be,  but  it  definitely  is  not. 

As  the  witnesses  at  the]  hearings 
capably  pointed  out.  NASP  il  a  "wish- 
book"  collection  of  Inaccurate  data  that 
reveals  hardly  more  than  the  iotal  num- 
ber of  airports  in  the  Nation,  and  their 
locations. 

The  NASP  Inventory  of  airbort  facil- 
ities. Individual  airport  projections  or 
plans  and  airport  user  traffic — other 
tower-equipped  fields — is  highly  unre- 
liable. The  base  date  for  contning  the 
present  NASP  has  been  gathered  over 
the  years  In  a  helter-skelter  fashion 
through  informal  questionnaires  to 
sponsors,  casual  visits  by  PAa  safety 
personnel — untrained  In  alrriort  engi- 
neering or  construction — aid  other 
equally  inefficient  means.        T 

WHT  CAN  NOT  ADAP  BX  EUN  LIKE  TH  B  HIGHWAT 
PKOOEAU? 

Quite  naturally,  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Tran^jortatlonl  Commit- 
tee would  tend  to  try  to  shape  Adap  into 
essentially  the  same  form  as  [the  very 
successful  highway  program 

If  we  really  had  a  good  national  air- 
port system  plan— NASP— this  theory 
would  work.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  an 
effective  NASP  is  the  prime  reason  why 
ADAP  cannot  be  fashioned  after  the  suc- 
cessful highway  program. 

One  must  take  note  of  the 
portant  facts  that,  in  the  case 
ways: 

First.   Every  State   has   an   

highway  department  or  transbortatlon 
department  containing  trained  talent 
and  effective  organization. 

Second.  Every  State  either  had  de- 
tailed and  technically  compete  (nt  plans 
for  road  nets,  or  had  personn^  capable 
of  developing  these  plans.  i 

Third.  In  compiling  a  "tNatlonal 
Interstate  Road  System."  the!  Federal 
role  was  simply  one  of  cootdlnating 
State  efforts  and  sullying  flunds. 

Fourth.    The    general    pub4c    could 
quickly  Identify  the  need  for  ztoads  be- 
cause everyone  was  directly  touched 


very  Im- 
of  high- 
effective 


Fifth.  Motor  vehicles  are  State  con- 
trolled. State  regulated,  and  State  ori- 
ented. Therefore,  roads  are  very  much 
a  part  of  State  business. 

In  the  case  of  airports,  the  prob- 
lems £ire  somewhat  more  complex  and 
different: 

First.  States  have  only  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  aviation  because  airplanes 
are  federally  controlled,  federally  reg- 
ulated, and  interstate  oriented. 

Second.  Only  about  five  States  have 
aviation  agencies  or  departments  of  any 
real  significance  and,  even  the  top  avi- 
ation-oriented State  aviation  depart- 
ments have  fewer  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  talent  contained  in  their 
highway  departments. 

Third.  Over  50  percent  of  the  States 
operate  their  entire  aviation  depart- 
ments with  less  than  five  full-time 
people. 

Fourth.  Real  significant  statistics- 
such  as  those  needed  for  an  effective  na- 
tional airport  system  plan — cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  manner  as  one  could  ob- 
tain highway  statistics. 

Five.  The  general  public  does  not 
readily  Identify  with  airport  needs  as 
readily  as  road  needs,  even  though  both 
are  a  vital  national  necessity. 

WHAT  IS  REALLY  LACKING  IN  NASP? 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  our  na- 
tional airport  system  plan— NASP— is 
the  fact  that  It  does  not  reveal  the  In- 
formation necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  make  the  kind  of  decisions  that  are 
needed. 

As  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  considers  the  ADAP  bill 
that  is  before  It  at  this  time,  It  must 
responsibly  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

One.  How  much  money  Is  really 
needed  to  develop  a  system  of  national 
airports? 

Two.  What  proportional  share  of  our 
national  resources  should  we  allocate  to 
airports;  as  opposed  to  railroads  and 
mass  transit? 

Three.  Which  airports  really  should 
be  Included,  and  which  should  be  elimi- 
nated, in  the  national  airport  system? 

Four.  How  do  we  decide  the  relative 
merits  of  which  particular  airport  should 
receive  grants? 

Five.  How  do  we  decide  what  the 
proper  grant  amoimt  should  be  among 
the  various  categories  of  airports? 

Obviously,  the  Congress  needs  legiti- 
mate and  accurate  Information  in  order 
to  responsibly  make  these  decisions.  The 
high  point  of  this  section  Is  to  point  out 
that  neither  our  present  national  alr- 
iport  system  plan— NASP— nor  the  new 
study  that  the  print  recommends  will 
render  the  product  thai  is  needed  by 
Congress. 

The  old  effort  failed,  and  the  new  at- 
tempt will  fail,  for  the  same  basic  rea- 
son: The  Federal  Government  alone, 
cannot  obtain  the  needed  information. 
It  can  come  only  from  the  State  and 
local  government  sponsors.  The  Con- 
gress can  again  legislatively  mandate 
the  FAA  to  make  another  study  and 
formulate  another  NASP,  but  until  the 
basic  data  input  is  changed,  the  results 
will  be  the  same. 


WHAT  IS  EKALLT   NEEDED  TO  PORMTJLAi*  Ajr 
EFFECTIVE  NA8PT 


The  Congress  will  never  know  what 
resources  are  truly  needed  to  develop  a 
national  system  of  airports,  to  support 
interstate  air  commerce,  until  the  fol- 
lowing Information  is  In  hand: 

One.  Meaningful  data  that  will  dif- 
ferentiate between  those  particular  air- 
ports that  has  a  significant  effect  on 
interstate  air  commerce  as  opposed  to 
those  primarily  of  local  or  State  values. 
Second.  An  accurate  accounting  of  our 
present  airport  assets  and  airport  ca- 
pabilities, including  runway  inventories 
facility  Inventories,  location  problems' 
et  cetera. 

Third.  Individual  airport  growth  po- 
tentials and  projected  user  demands. 

Fourth.  Specific  plans  of  airport  spon- 
sor ability  to  raise  matching  funds  for 
airport  growth  and  Improvements. 

Fifth.  A  system  of  appraising  relative 
need  of  the  individual  airports  necessary 
for  a  National  System  of  Airports. 

Federal  agencies  alone  simply  cannot 
obtain  the  vital  data  listed  above.  It  can 
only  come  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  airport  sponsors. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  FAA  has  tried 
to  obtain  this  information  in  the  past 
through  questionnaires,  visits  by  field 
safety  personnel  and  other  non-binding 
means.  Generally  two  different  results 
were  obtained— all  unsatisfactory: 

First.  Airport  sponsors,  eager  to  obtain 
Federal  funds,  tended  to  exaggerate  their 
needs,  minimize  their  assets,  and  "blue- 
sky"  their  projects. 

Second.  Airport  sponsors,  who  did  not 
want  Federal  aid  or  who  did  not  have 
the  matching  funds — and  parenthetical- 
ly did  not  want  their  airport  nationally 
downgraded— would  say:  "It's  none  of 
your  'dem'  business." 

Third.  Hundreds  of  small  airports  had 
no  one  that  was  technically  capable  of 
replying  to  the  Federal  inquiry. 

As  a  result  our  present  NASP  and  the 
new  study  mandated  In  the  print  does 
not,  and  will  not,  provide  the  input  that 
Congress  really  needs. 

Two  very  important  elements  must  be 
obtained  from  every  airport  that  has  a 
significant  impact  on  Interstate  air  com- 
merce If  we  are  to  truly  have  a  national 
system  of  airports: 

First.  An  FAA  approved  capital  devel- 
opment program. 
Second.  A  master  plan. 

WHAT    IS    AN    AIRPORT    "CAPITAL    DXTXLOPMENT 
PROGRAM"    (COP)  » 

A  capital  development  program — 
CDP — is  a  logical  plan  of  development 
drawn  up  by  professional  engineering 
and  planning  talent  that  includes  the 
following  minimum  requirements  in  air- 
port development  and/or  improvements: 

First.  Accurate  and  professional  com- 
petent inventory  of  airport  assets,  fa- 
cilities and  operational  record. 

Second,  ^eclfic  and  detailed  idans  of 
improvements,  repairs,  expansions,  and 
modifications  that  the  airport  sponsor 
considers  feasible  wl&ln  the  next  3  to  K 
years. 

Third.  Speclflc  revenue  raising  plans. 
Including  matching  fimd  sources. 

Py)urth.  Refdlstlc  and  professlooally 
obtained  projections  of  growth  during 
the  3  to  5  year  period. 

Fifth.   Environmental   Impact  state- 
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ment  for  proposed  repairs,  Improve- 
ments, modifications,  or  expansions. 

In  other  words,  when  an  airport  pre- 
pares a  capital  development  program. 
the  airport  is  put  on  a  business  basis  that 
shows  what  li  is,  where  It  is  going  and 
bow  It  will  get  there  during  the  next  3  to 
5  years. 

If  this  information  were  available  on 
all  airports  in  the  National  Airport  Sys- 
tem Plan,  Congress  would  then  have  an 
intelligent  and  accurate  insight  into  the 
requirements  for  developing  a  National 
System  of  Airports.  The  CDP  would  be 
revised  at  least  every  3  years. 

By  comparing  one  airport  with  all 
others,  Congress  could  also  establish  fair 
and  responsible  fund  allocation  formu- 
las. 

WHAT  IB  A  MASTXX  PLAK? 

The  master  plan  is  similar  to  the  capi- 
tal development  program  but  broader  in 
scope.  Whereas  the  CDP  is  a  positive  and 
d<^te  plan  for  the  next  3  to  5  years, 
the  master  plan  would  look  at  the  next 
10  to  30  years  or  even  longer. 

Master  plarming  would  examine  long- 
term  expansions  and  growth  potentials 
according  to  the  needs  of  tne  airport's 
service  area.  Specific  airport  expansion 
projects  would  be  identified  and  a  rough 
timetable  and  costs  would  be  established 
for  inclusion  Into  later  revised  capital 
improvement  programs. 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  THAT  ARE  NOT  SOLVED  BT  THE 
PRINT 

As  every  single  Industry  and  govern- 
ment witness  stated  during  committee 
hearings,  one  of  the  key  problems  found 
in  the  old  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  was  "excessive  red  tape."  The 
print  does  absolutely  nothing  to  allevi- 
ate this  situation  or  to  streamline  grant 
approval  procedures. 

A  large  preponderance  of  witnesses 
testified  In  favor  of  streamlining  envi- 
ronmental procedures  that  affected 
minor  projects  and  country  airport  proj- 
ects. The  print  fails  to  face  this  prob- 
lem. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since  the  print  is  drafted  as  a  2-year 
bill,  it  is  automatically  Incompatible 
with  legal  mandates  that  would  require 
airport  sponsors  to  develop  capital  im- 
provement programs  and  airport  master 
plans.  The  drafting  of  such  a  bill  would 
be  considerably  different  from  the  pres- 
ent print. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  9306 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  for  airport  development  by 
grant  agreements  with  sponsors  and  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  payments  to  certain  types 
of  sponsors  during  fiscal  years  1976  through 
1980,  to  make  loans  to  public  agencies  for 
acquisition  of  private  airports,  to  provtde 
national  policy  for  protection  and  enhance - 
nxent  of  the  natural  resources  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  of  the  Nation  In 
projects  for  airport  development,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Revresentatives    of    the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE.    ETC. 

Section  1.  (a)  Shokt  Title. — ^Thte  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
nient  Kxtenslon  Act  of  1975". 

(t>)   Amendment  of  1970  Act. — Except  as 
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otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  Is  expressed  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  219),  as  amended  (49  UB.C. 
1701  et  seq.). 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$2,500,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$4,085,000,000". 

oepinitions 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  11  is  amended  as 
foUows: 

(1)  Immediately  preceding  paragraph 
"(1)",  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  'Air  carrier  airport'  means  an  existing 
public  airport  regularly  served,  or  a  new 
public  airport  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  be  regularly  served,  by  an  air 
carrier  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  under  section  401  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (other  than  a  supplemental 
carrier) ." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  "or  to  mitigate 
adverse  environmental  effects  resulting  from 
an  airport  development  project  or  the  opera- 
tion of  aircraft;  (C)  non-revenue  producing 
public  use  areas  of  terminal  buUdlngs;  and 
(D)  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  intended 
to  house  faculties  or  activities  directly  re- 
lated to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the  airport. 
Provided  however.  That  construction,  alter- 
ation or  repair  of  a  public  parking  facility 
for  passenger  automobiles,  of  hangars  or  of 
other  airport  buildings  are  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  term  airport  development. 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  'Airport  master  planning'  means  de- 
velopment for  planning  purposes  of  Informa- 
tion and  guidance  to  determine  the  extent, 
type,  and  nattire  of  development  needed  at 
a  specific  airport.  It  Includes  the  preparation 
of  an  airport  layout  plan  and  feasibility 
studies,  the  conduct  of  such  other  studies, 
surveys,  and  planning  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  short-  and  long-range 
aeronautical  demands  and  airport  access  re- 
quirements. It  shall  not  require  the  develop- 
ment of  environmentally  related  documenta- 
tion which  may  be  prerequisites  to  approval 
of  subsequent  airport  development  projects. 
To  be  acceptable,  such  planning  shall  be 
accomplished  In  the  context  of  and  consistent 
with  state  and  regional  airport  system  plans, 
shall  be  based  upon  a  comprehensive,  coor- 
dinated and  contlniilng  planning  process  for 
the  proivslon  of  all  airport  and  airport  re- 
lated services." 

(4)  After  paragraph  (6),  add  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  'Capital  Improvement  program' 
means  a  document  which  (A)  Is  submitted 
by  an  airport  sponsor  for  Its  airport;  (B) 
covers  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  from 
the  date  submitted  to  the  Secretary;  (C)  In- 
cludes only  airport  development  consistent 
with  the  Airport  Master  Plan;  (D)  includes  a 
layout  plan  showing  the  airport  boundaries 
and  location  of  existing  and  planned  facili- 
ties; (E)  Identifies  development  accomplish- 
ed or  undertaken  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  (F)  sets  out  cost  and  means  of  financ- 
ing of  the  Items  accomplished  In  the  preced- 
ing year;  (O)  Identifies  planned  airport  de- 
velopment and  that  portion  eligible  under 
this  part;  (R)  sets  out  schedules  for  such 
development;  (I)  provides  cost  estimates  and 
means  of  financing  each  annual  increment; 
(J)  Includes  full  documentation  covering  all 
environmental  considerations  necessary  iar 
the  Secretary's  approval;  and  (R)  has  been 
developed  so  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 16(c)  of  this  part  are  provided  for. 

"(7)  'Commuter  aervlc*  airport'  means  an 
airport,  served  by  an  air  carrier  opwratlng 
under  exemption  granted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  from  section  401(a)  of  the 
F^ederal  Aviation  Act  of  19M.  which  enplaned 


no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  passengers  dur- 
ing the  previous  calendar  year." 

"(8)  'EUglble  airport  development'  means 
that  airport  development  needed  for  a  public 
alrx>ort  to  satisfy  its  functional  role  as  set 
out  In  the  National  Airport  System  Plan." 

"(9)  'Oeneral  aviation  airport'  Is  an  air- 
port not  regularly  served  by  an  air  carrier 
certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
under  section  401  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958." 

"(10)  'Good  title'  means  (A)  merchant- 
able fee  title  to  land  or  (B)  a  lease  of  land 
for  more  than  20  years  from  the  United 
States  or  a  public  agency." 

"(11)  'Non-revenue  producing  public  tise 
area'  means  the  public  use  area  of  a  terminal 
building  designed  for  uses  other  than  direct 
sales  activities  by  concessionaires,  leasees,  or 
tenants.  It  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to 
baggage  claim  or  delivery  areas,  baggage  han- 
dling equipment,  corridors  connecting  pub- 
lic passenger  use  areas,  equipment  or  vehi- 
cles designed  for  movement  of  passengers  be- 
tween terminal  buildings  or  terminals  and 
aircraft,  central  waiting  rooms,  public  rest- 
rooms,  holding  areas,  foyers,  and  entry 
ways." 

"(12)  'Passengers  enplaned'  means  those 
commercial  passengers  enplaned  on  sched- 
uled or  non-scheduled  flights  of  aircraft  op- 
erated from  airports  having  more  than  1600 
such  enplanements  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  (A)  by  air  carriers  certificated  by 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  under  Section 
401  Of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1968,  (B) 
by  interstate  commuter  air  lines  operating 
under  exemptions  granted  by  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  (C)  by  Intrastate  commuter 
airlines  operating  scheduled  flights  under 
authority  of  a  State  regulatory  body,  and  (D) 
foreign  Sag  air  carriers." 

(5)  After  existing  paragraph  (12)  which 
defines  public  airport,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(13)  'Reliever  airport'  means  a  general 
aviation  airport  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  having  a  primary  function  to  relieve  con- 
gestion at  an  air  carrier  airport." 

(6)  After  existing  paragraph  (14)  which 
defines  "six>nsor",  add  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(15)  'Standard  metropoUtan  statistical 
area'  means  a  county  or  group  of  contiguous 
counties  which  contains  at  least  one  city  of 
fifty  thousand  Inhabitants  or  more  or  'twin 
cities'  with  a  combined  population  of  at 
least  fifty  thousand  as  dealgiiated  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In  the 
New  EIngland  States,  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  consist  of  towns  and  cities 
Instead  of  counties." 

(b)  Section  11  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
numbering the  paragraphs  of  such  section 
as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (27),  respectively, 
and  renumbering  all  references  to  such  par- 
agraphs accordingly. 

national  AIRPORT  STSTEM  PLAN 

Sec.  4.  Section  12  Is  amended  as  foUows: 
(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Formulation  of  Plan.— The  Secretary 
shall  publish,  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  part,  and  thereafter  to 
review  and  revise  as  necessary,  a  national 
airport  system  plan  for  the  development  of 
airports  In  the  United  States  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  air  trans- 
portation system.  The  plan  shall  serve  as  the 
operational  blueprint  for  airport  develop- 
ment for  those  airports  and  shall  set  forth, 
for  at  least  a  ten-year  period,  the  type  and 
estimated  cost  of  airport  development  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  system  of  public  airports  adequate 
to  anticipate  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  air 
transportation  system.  Effective  two  years 
from  the  enactment  of  this  provision,  no  air 
carrier  airport  may  be  Included  In  the  Na- 
tional Airport  System  Plan  unless  there  i* 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  a  current  airport 
master  plan  and  »  current  capital  Improve- 
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ment  program.  Effective  four 
eaactment  of  this  provision,  no 
tlon  airport  may  be  Included  In 
Airport  System  unless  there  is 
rent  airport  master  plan. 

(b)   Subsections  (f)    through  (h)   are  re- 
pealed. 

PUkNNXNG     GRANTS 

Ssc.  5.  Section  13(b)  Is  amende  1  as  follows 
(1)  The  side  heading  is  amend<  d  by  atrVs. 
Ing  out  "APPORTIONMENT"  afd  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "LIMITATION". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  Is  amended 

(A)  strlkmg  out  "$75,000,000 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "$153,750,000. 

(B)  Kt.riifing  out  the  period 
In  lieu  thereof   ',  and  the  amoui^t 
during  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
tember  30,  1976,  may  not  exceed 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  amended 
out  "two-thirds"  and  Inserting  in 
"75  per  centum' 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "7.6"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tiereof  "10 
and  by  strlXlng  out   'funds  madj  available" 
and   Inserting   In  Ueu  thereof   "$mo\int  au 
thorlzed". 
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See.  6.  (a)  Section  14(a)  is 

(1)  by  changing  the  period 
In  paragraph   (1)    thereof  to  a 
adding  "and   $426,000,000   for  th^ 
July  1.  1975  through  June  30,  197f 
000  for  the  period  of  July  1, 
September  30,  1976,  and  $425,000, 
of  the  fiscal  years  1977  through 
and 

(2)  by  changing  the  period  aftAr 
paragraph  ( 2 )  thereof  to  a  conuna 
•and   $75,000,000   for   the   period 
1975  through  June  30,   1976,  $14 
the  period  of  July  1,  1976  through 
30,  1976,  and  $75,000,000  for  each 
years  1977  through  1980.  A  mln 
third  of  the  funds  available  eact 
be  set  aside  for  commuter  service 

(b)   Section  14(b),  relating  to 
airway  development  program  o' 
thorlty  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year 
30,  1971  and  the  succeeding  four 
In  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
000"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
Ing    In    lieu    thereof    "period 
through  September  30,  1980  In  a 
not  to  exceed  $4,085,000,000 

(2)  by  striking  "June  30.  1975 
second  sentence  thereof  and  inser . 
thereof  "September  30.  1980":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  In 
tence  thereof  and  inserting  immi 
fore  the  period."  an  aggregate  amoi^nt 
ing  $1,960,000,000  prior  to  June 
aggregate    amount    exceeding 
prior  to   September  30,   1976,   an 
amount  exceeding  $2,585,000,000 
tember  30,  1977,  an  aggregate  amoilnt 
Ing  $3,085,000,000  prior  to  September 
an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $3,585 
prior  to  September  30.  1979,  and  aii 
amount  exceeding  $4,085,000,000 
tember  30,  1980.". 

(c)   At  the  end  of  paragraph   (b)    add  a 
new  paragraph  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)   Loans  to  Public  Bodies 
tlon  of  Private  Airports — To  help 
continuing    conversion    of    privately 
airports  to  other  uses,  and  to  pro  ride 
cash  to  assist  public  agencies  In 
tlon  of  such  private  airports,  the 
Is  authorized   (effective  the  date 
ment  of  this  provision)  to  make 
loans  direct  to  public  agencies  to 
any  private  airport  \n  the  Natlon|il 
Systems  Plan   limited   only   by 
avaUable  in  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Fund.  As  long  as  any  outstanding 
remains  on   such   loans,    (1)    all 
come  over  actual  operating  espensis 
used   for   repayment   of   the   loan, 
operations   and   accounts   of   sucl: 
shall  be  subject  to  regiilatlons  prcmulgated 
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by  the  Secretary,  and  to  audits  conducted 
thereunder." 

(d)  Existing  Section  14(c) ,  relating  to  air- 
way facilities.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1975"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1980". 

(e)  Existing  Section  14(d),  relating  to 
Other  Expenses,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "and"  Immediately  before  the  letter 
"(c)".  Inserting  In  Its  place  a  comma,  and 
Immediately  after  the  letter  "(c)"  Inserting 
the  words  "and  (d)  ". 

(f)  Existing  sections  14(c),  14(d),  and  14 
(e)  are  renumbered  "14(d) ",  "14(e) "  and  "14 
(f) ".  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  Section  15  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "July  1  of  each  fiscal  year" 
and  Inserting  in  their  place  the  words  "the 
commencement  of  each  fiscal  year  (or  peri- 
od. In  the  case  of  that  of  July  1, 1976  through 
September  30.  1976)"  and  by  Inserting  the 
words  "(or  period)"  Immediately  following 
the  words  "made  avaUable  for  that  year". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  (1)(B),  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  funds.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  "directly  (as  provided  In 
Section  16(a))"  Immediately  after  the  word 
"distributed"  In  the  first  line  thereof. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  (2)  ( A) ,  strike  the  word 
"population"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "number  of 
aircraft  registered". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)(4)  Is  repealed. 
Sec.  8.  Existing  Section  16  Is  repealed  and 

the  following  Is  enacted  in  Its  place: 

Sec.  16.  Airport  Development  Project  Re- 
quirements. 
"(a)  Special  Provision:   CapltiU  Improve- 
ment Program — The  sponsor  of  an  air  car- 
rier airport  having  an  Airport  Master  Plan 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  and  a  current  capi- 
tal Improvement  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  may  directly  and  Immediately  un- 
dertake projects  Included  In  such  program 
with  funds  apportioned  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  period   under  section    16(a)(1)(B) 
of  this  part  provided  only  that  sponsor  certi- 
fies   to    the    Secretary    ( 1 )    the    amount    of 
federal   funds  he  plans  to  use  for  and  the 
development  In  such  projects  and   (2)    that 
all  applicable  laws  and  regulations  are  known 
and  will  be  complied  with.  In  such  event  the 
Secretary  shall,  without  more  formality,  ob- 
ligate  such   funds  certified   as  needed   and 
thereafter  routinely  make  grant  payments  as 
though    a    formalized   written    grant    agree- 
ment had  been  executed  by  sponsor.  In  addi- 
tion  thereto,   utilizing   the   same   simplified 
procedures,  such  a  sponsor  may  apply  for 
assistance  beyond  his  section   16(a)(1)(B) 
entitlement   simply    by   submission    to    the 
Secretary  of  a  certification   (1)   setting  out 
the  proposed  work  from  the  capital  Improve- 
ment   program,    and   federal    funds   needed 
therefor,  and  (2)  that  all  applicable  laws  and 
regulations  are  known  and  wlU  be  complied 
with.  In  such  event,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
cur in  aU  or  part  of  sponsor's  prop>osed  addi- 
tional   undertaking    utilizing    funds    other- 
wise avaUable.  Notwithstanding  any  contrary 
provision  in  this  part,  participation  in  costs 
for  airport  development  carried  out  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  denied  on  the 
basis  of  absence  of  prior  approval  of  plans 
and  specifications,  the  absence  of  a  formal 
project  application,  the  absence  of  a  formal 
grant  agreement,  or  on  the  basts  of  some 
other  procedural  requirement.  The  Secretary 
wUl  develop  simplified  procedures  consistent 
with  this  subsection." 
"(b)    Approval. 

"  ( 1 )  Unless  the  Secretary  renders  a  find- 
ing In  writing  following  a  full  and  complete 
review,  which  shall  be  a  matter  of  public 
record,  that  no  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive exists  and  that  all  reasonable  steps  have 
been  taken  to  minimize  such  adverse  effect, 
the  Secretary  may  not  authorize  a  project  or 
approve  a  capital  Improvement  program  In- 
volving aliport  location,  a  major  runway 
extension  or  major  runway  location  within 
a    standard    metiopoUt&n    statistical    area 


found  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  natural 
resources  Including,  but  not  limited  to  flah 
and  wUdllfe,  natural,  historic,  scenic  and 
recreation  areas,  water  and  air  quality,  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  human  environ- 
ment. For  purpose  of  this  section  'major* 
means  only  those  runways  and  runway  ex- 
tensions which  require  the  extenf  Ion  o?  cir- 
port  boundaries,  permit  the  operation  <rf 
significantly  noisier  aircraft  or  cause  a  change 
In  flight  paths  at  an  airport.  Airport  develop- 
ment projects  or  capital  Improvement  pro- 
grams outside  of  standard  metropoUtaa 
statistical  areas  shall  be  deemed  to  have  no 
significant  impact  on  the  environment  unless 
Items  of  special  significance  such  as  wUdllfe 
refuges,  public  parks,  and  recreational  areas 
or  historic  sites  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
significance  are  Involved.  These  procedures 
are  designed  to  give  reasonable  effect  to  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91- 
190).  Once  these  procedures  are  complied 
with,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  shall  have  no  further  force  and  effect 
with  regard  to  other  airport  development 
projects  authorized  by  this  part. 

(2)  Unless  the  public  agency  sponsoring 
the  project  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that 
there  has  been  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
public  hearings  for  the  pvirpose  of  consider- 
ing the  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
effects  of  the  project  and  Its  consistency 
with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  such  urban 
planning  as  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
community,  the  Secretary  may  not  author- 
ize a  project  or  approve  a  capital  Improve- 
ment program  involving  the  location  of  an 
airport,  a  major  runway  location,  or  a  major 
r\mway  extension  in  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  all  alrpwrt  development  proj- 
ects shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  which  approval  may  be  given  only 
If  he  Is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  The  work  proposed  Is  eUglble  airport 
development  and  costs  therefor  wUl  be  allow- 
able; 

"(B)  AU  development  wUl  be  accomplished 
In  accordance  with  configuration,  construc- 
tion and  planning  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary,  except  for  general  aviation  air- 
ports the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  approve 
and  apply  standards  established  by  a  State; 
"(C)  The  public  agency  or  public  agencies 
which  submitted  the  project  application  have 
legal  authority  to  engage  In  the  airport  devel- 
opment as  proposed; 

"(D)  Sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 

portion  of  the  project  costs  which  are  not  to 

be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  this  part; 

"(E)  The  project  will  be  completed  without 

undue  delay; 

"(F)  Airport  sponsors  have  consulted  with 
airport  users  prior  to  filing  application  for 
assistance  hereunder; 

"(G)  AU  work  proposed  Is  consistent  with 
the  role  of  the  airport  In  the  current  revi- 
sion of  the  National  Airport  System  plan; 

"(H)  The  project  Is  reasonably  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  the  project)  of  planning  agencies  for  the 
development  of  the  area  In  which  the  air- 
port is  located  and  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  part; 
"(I)  Sponsor  holds  or  certifies  he  will  ac- 
quire (1)  good  title  to  the  landing  area  erf 
the  airport  or  (11)  such  lesser  interests 
deemed  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  to  other 
lands  needed  for  the  project. 

"(J)  AlrpKjrt  sponsors  will  keep  the  airport 
available  for  public  use  as  a  faclUty  for  the 
landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  without  unjust  discrimina- 
tion; 

"(K)  Airport  sponsors  will  keep  all  airport 
faclUtles  used  In  the  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft  available  for  use  by  aircraft  of  the 
United  States  Government  without  charge 
except  when  such  use  becomes  substantial. 
In  which  case  the  United  States  Government 
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m^y  be  charged  for  such  use  based  upon  Its 
reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of  operating  and 
jnaintalnlng  the  faclUtles  used  by  It; 

"(L)  Airport  sponsors  wUl  furnish  to  the 
Onlted  States  Government  without  cost  such 
permits  and  property  rights  In  lands  on  the 
airport  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the 
construction  of  buildings  or  faculties  used  by 
the  United  States  Government  In  weather  re- 
porting or  air  traffic  control  required  for  the 
operation  of  aircraft  using  such  airport; 

"(M)  Airport  sponsors  will  not  use  directly 
or  indirectly  the  cost  of  airport  development 
financed  with  funds  made  available  under 
the  Act  in  establishing  rates  and  charges  for 
airport  users; 

"(N)  Airport  sponsors  will  take  roa.3onable 
steps.  Including  the  adoption  of  zoning  laws, 
to  restrict  the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  or  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  airport  to 
activities  and  purposes  compatible  with  nor- 
mal airport  operations.  Including  landing  and 
takeoff  of  aircraft,  and  to  protect  the  aerial 
approaches  to  the  airport  against  obstruc- 
tions determined  as  such  under  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary; 

"(O)  Other  requirements.  Including  those 
elsewhere  In  this  part,  promulgated  under 
this  part,  or  set  out  hereinafter  are  met. 

"(P)  The  airport  will  be  suitably  main- 
tained. 

"(d)  Supporting  Materials  for  Secretary's 
Findings — As  l>a£es  for  determining  sponsors' 
compliance  with  any  Federal  requirement 
imposed  on  projects  under  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  accept  and,  absent 
knowledge  otherwise,  rely  on  conclusory  cer- 
tifications provided  by  project  sponsors. 

"(e)  Public  Agencies  Whose  Powers  are 
Limited  by  State  Law — Nothing  In  this  part 
shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a  project 
application  by  any  municipality  or  other 
public  agency  which  Is  subject  to  the  law  of 
any  State  If  the  submission  of  the  project 
application  by  the  munlclpaUty  or  other 
pubUc  agency  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the 
State." 

UNITED    STATES    SHARE    OF    PROJECT    COSTS 

Sxc.  9.  Section  17  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  17.  United  States  Share  of  Costs. 

"(a)  The  United  States  share  of  costs  for 
any  airport  development  project  may  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect. In  the  case  of  any  State  containing  un- 
appropriated and  unreserved  public  lands 
and  nontaxable  Indian  lands  ( Individual  and 
tribal)  exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
area  of  all  lands  therein,  the  United  States 
share  under  this  section  shall  be  Increased 
by  whichever  Is  the  smaller  of  the  foUowlng 
percentages  thereof:  (1)  25  per  centum,  or 
(2)  a  percentage  eqiial  to  one -half  of  the 
percentage  that  the  area  of  all  such  lands  In 
that  State  Is  of  Its  total  area." 

"(b)  Terminal  Development — ^Limitation 
on  ParUcipation. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  upon  certifica- 
tion by  the  sponsor  of  any  air  carrier  airport 
that  such  airport  has.  on  the  date  of  subnUt- 
tal  of  the  project  application,  all  the  safety 
and  security  equipment  required  for  certifi- 
cation of  such  aLrjwrt  under  section  612  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  upon 
meeting  project  requirements  of  section  16 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  approve  a 
project  Including  In  the  non-revenue  produc- 
ing public  use  areas  of  terminal  buildings, 
provided,  however,  that  the  maximum  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum,  that  only  sums 
^portioned  under  section  15(a)  (1)  (B)  may 
o«  obligated  therefor,  and  that  the  United 
States'  obligation  therefor  In  any  one  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  30  per  centum  of  such 
apportionment  for  that  year. 

"(2)  If  the  Srponsor  of  an  air  carrier  air- 
port at  which  terminal  develc^ment  was 
*nied  out  on  or  after  July  1,  1970,  and  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  p«ragraph. 
•ubmlta  the  certlfloaUon  required  under  par- 
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agraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  sums  appor- 
tioned tmder  section  16(a)(1)(B)  to  the 
sponsor  of  such  airport  shall  be  available, 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  contained  at 
their  maturity  or  other  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  for 
construction  of  non-revenue  producing  pub- 
Uc \ise  areas  of  terminal  buildings  on  the 
airport. 

Sec.  10.  Section  18,  relating  to  project  spon- 
sorship, is  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  Section  20  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  From  subsection,  strike  the  words  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  21  of  this  part," 
and  capitalize  the  "T"  on  the  foUowlng  word, 
"the". 

(b)  Repeal  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  12.  Repeal  Section  21  and  enact  the 
foUowlng : 

"Sec.  21.  Simplification  of  Program  Re- 
quirements; Special  Report. 

In  the  administration  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  part,  the  Secretary  should 
take  all  steps  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and 
superfluous  technical  and  procedural  pro- 
gram requirements,  aU  with  the  goal  of  de- 
livery to  the  pubUc  of  an  adequate,  safe  na- 
tional system  of  airways  and  public  airports 
In  the  moert  efficient  manner  feasible,  com- 
mensurate with  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  government.  Within  two 
years  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  (1) 
steps  undertaken  In  compliance  herewith  and 
(2)  plans  for  further  slmpllflcatlon  of  Its 
grant-in-aid  delivery  system." 

Sec.  13.  Sections  19  through  27  are  renum- 
bered as  sections  18  through  26,  respectively; 
renumber  all  section  references  accordingly. 

Sec.  14.  The  following  new  section  Is  added. 

"PROHIBrnON    OF   FLIGHT    SERVICE   STATION 
CLOSITRES 

"Sec.  27.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shaU  not  close  or  operate  by  remote  control 
any  existing  flight  service  station  operated 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  ex- 
cept (A)  for  part-time  operation  by  remote 
control  during  low-activity  periods,  and  (B) 
In  not  more  than  one  air  route  traffic  con- 
trol center  area,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, not  more  than  five  flight  service  sta- 
tions may  be  closed  or  operated  by  remote 
control  from  such  air  route  traffic  control 
center  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  service  at  a  con- 
solidated flight  service  station  facility.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  preclude  the  physi- 
cal separation  of  a  combined  flight  service 
station  at  another  site  within  the  same  flight 
service  area  If  such  flight  service  station 
continues  to  provide  the  same  service  to  air- 
men without  Interruption." 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  CENTERS 

Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  27  days 
from  now,  thousands  of  older  Americans 
will  be  forced  to  abandon  their  senior 
centers,  only  to  be  imprisoned  once  again, 
in  their  homes  or  apartments.  Millions 
more  will  be  subjected  to  demeaning 
questions  relating  to  their  incomes  and 
sources  of  support.  States  and  localities 
will  be  overburdened  with  paperwork  and 
costs  of  administration. 

Who  is  responsible  for  all  of  this?  Sad 
to  say,  the  U.S.  Congress.  Title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  passed  last  De- 
cember, is  designed  to  coordinate  all  so- 
cial services  programs — a  laudable  goal. 
However,  it  limits  all  social  services — 
including  programs  for  the  elderly — to 
those  with  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Older 


Americans     Act    specifically     prohibits 
means  tests  for  its  programs. 

AU  programs  for  older  Americans  have 
been  built  around  senior  centers  where 
our  senior  citizens  gather  for  companion- 
ship, meals,  recreational,  and  social  ac- 
tivity. They  have  put  new  meaning  and 
new  life  into  many  of  our  oldster's  declin- 
ing years.  These  centers  have  brought  to- 
gether people  of  all  social  and  economic 
backgrounds.  Now,  through  title  XX  they 
will  be  limited  to  only  the  very  poor. 

Sadly,  most  older  Americans  do  qualify 
and  do  live  in  poverty.  Why  then,  should 
we  exclude  those  who  have  a  little  more, 
from  these  worthwhile  programs?  Why 
should  we  force  States  to  impose  this  de- 
meaning and  insulting  means  test  on 
people  to  prove  they  qualify?  The  expense 
of  administration  will  far  exceed  any 
savings  that  might  be  derived  from  kick- 
ing out  several  thousand  people. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous 
law,  now.  My  bill,  H.R.  8456,  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  the  means  test.  Let  us 
offer  our  older  Americans  a  life  of  dig- 
nity and  freedom,  rather  than  one  ol 
isolation  and  loneliness. 


STATEMENTS  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
MOVE  TO  OUST  ISRAEL  FROM  THE 
UJS. 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impend- 
ing Sinai  agreement  and  the  defeat  of 
recent  attempts  to  oust  Israel  from  the 
United  Nations  strengthens  our  hope  for 
a  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  three  recent  occasions  a  bloc  of  na- 
tions attempted  to  expel  or  suspend  Is- 
rael from  the  world  body,  beginning  with 
the  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  Islamic  countries  on  July  18. 

These  efforts,  which  threatened  an  al- 
ready tense  situation  in  the  Mideast, 
were  continued  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  on  July  29 
and  were  pursued  at  last  week's  meeting 
of  the  nonalined  nations  in  Lima,  Peru. 

While  a  number  of  countries  in  the 
nonalined  bloc  backed  away  from  these 
most  recent  attempts  to  Isolate  and  in- 
timidate Israel,  many  organizations  and 
individuals  were  concerned  about  this 
campaign  to  undermine  Israel's  partici- 
pation in  the  world  community  and  were 
moved  to  speak  out  on  this  important 
Issue. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  and  grateful 
that  a  number  of  my  colleagues  as  weU 
as  prominent  individuals,  and  peace  dis- 
armament and  women's  groups  have  is- 
sued statements  strongly  upholding  Is- 
rael's right  to  remain  in  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  especially  meaningful  that  at  this 
crucial  moment  in  the  history  of  world 
diplomacy,  those  who  believe  deeply  in 
peace  and  international  justice  have 
joined  me  and  others  in  opposing  any 
efforts  to  deny  Israel  the  right  to  mem- 
bership in  the  community  of  nations. 

The  statements  of  the  individuals  and 
groups  I  mentioned  above  follow: 

Statement  on  Iskael  and  the  Unitsd 
Nations 

It  has  become  (^parent  that  In  vlolaUoQ 
of   the   principles   on   which   the   UN   was 
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founded,  the  Arab  nations  maf  lead  an  at- 
tempt to  suspend  Israel  from  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Aaeembly  this  fall.  i 

We  the  undersigned  are  shc^ked  by  this 
effort  to  ostracize  this  small,  Dimocratlc  na- 
tion from  this  International  b«dy.  The  sus- 
pension of  Israel  would  not  only  be  morally 
untenable,  but  would  also  contribute  to  the 
lUeUhood  of  connict  In  the  « glon.  Just  as 
negotiations  are  at  their  most  critical  stage. 

As  we  noted  In  October  1973,  we  are  struck 
by  the  similarities  between  the  position  of 
the  people  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  oppressed 
black  peoples  of  South  Africa  Just  as  the 
Southern  African  liberation  mqvements  seek 
the  right  of  self-determination  and  natlon- 
nooa  tor  the  oppressed  black  paajorlty,  the 
state  of  Israel  fights  for  the  same  rights 
for  the  Jewish  people.  If  we  support  the 
fight  of  our  black  brothers  In  South  Africa 
to  overcome  the  territorial  opgresslon  upon 
them  by  a  colonial  regime  t.nd  establish 
their  rightful  national  Identifies,  we  sup- 
port the  struggle  of  Israel  to  keep  alive  Its 
own  national  Identity.  As  w(i  oppose  the 
business  Interests  whose  pollttcal  influence 
make  US.  policy  toward  Africa  dependent 
upon  economic  rather  than  moi'al  considera- 
tions, we  oppose  the  same  Inter  ests  who  seek 
to  weaken  our  support  for  Israel  because  of 
Arab  oil. 

We  recall  the  friendship  of  the  U.S.  for 
Israel  ever  since  Its  birth  as  t  nation,  and 
Its  entry  Into  the  United  Nallons.  We  re- 
Iterate  the  words  of  the  late  Eleverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  uttered  Just  ten  days 
before  his  death : 

"I  think  It  Is  necessary  to  siy  that  what 
Is  basic  and  what  Is  needed  l:i  the  Middle 
East  Is  peace.  .  .  .  Peace  for  Israel  means 
security,  and  we  must  stand  with  all  our 
might  to  protect  Its  right  to  eulst.  Its  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  the  right  to  use  whatever 
sea  lanes  It  needs.  Israel  is  on<  of  the  great 
outposts  of  democracy  In  the  world,  and  a 
marvelous  example  of  what  can  be  done, 
how  desert  land  can  be  transformed  Into 
an  oasis  of  brotherhood  and  democracy. 
Peace  for  Israel  means  security  and  that 
security  must  be  a  reality." 

We  ask  the  Administration  iind  the  Con- 
gress to  call  upon  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  desist  from  attempts  to  suspend  Israel. 
If  such  attempts  succeed  we  bellleve  the  U.S. 
and  many  other  nations  will  b«  forced  to  re- 
assess the  basis  of  their  memh^ershlp  in  the 
United  Nations.  This  would  bring  to  an  end 
the  bright  promise  of  an  organization  which 
once  offered  so  much  hope  for  npanklnd. 

Fellowship  or  Riconctliatioi  i   Statkmbnt 

ow    THB    Proposed    Bxptu.sio^    or    Ibraxl 

Pbom   the   UJI.  j 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  is  unal- 
terably opposed  to  the  expulslofc  of  the  state 
of  Israel  from  the  U.N. 

Consistent  with  their  60-yekr  history  of 
opposition  to  war  and  its  dedication  to  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  confilctq  on  the  basis 
of  Justice,  the  FOR  views  as  esientlal  to  any 
settlement  In  the  Middle  East:! 

(1)  The  recognition  of  the  Just  claims  of 
all  parties  i.e..  by  Israel  of  tde  Palestinian 
claim  to  a  homeland  and  by  tl^e  Arab  states 
the  integrity  of  the  nation's  state  of  Israel. 

(3)  Implementation  of  U.N.  wesolutlon  242 
and  338  In  calling  for  wlthdw^al  of  Israel 
occupation  forces  from  terrltofles  seized  In 
1967,  and  negotiations  with  ihe  Palestine 
Liberalization  Organization  to  Oiat  end. 

The  purposes  of  peace  and  justice  In  the 
Middle  East  cannot  be  served  by  threats  of 
expulsion  from  the  UJJ.  ThejU.N.  cannot 
mediate  disputes  between  states  It  expels. 
Israel  at  this  point  mvist  take  the  initiative 
in  negotiations,  Israel  will  not  be  able  to 
make  the  necessary  moves  unle^  Its  citizens 
feel  secure  from  threats  to  the  tery  existence 
of  Israel.  Peace  will  be  a  difficult  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  at  beat,  but  It  is  an 
absolute  imperative  not  only  t»  the  parties 
directly  involved  but  to  aU  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  escalation  of  quantllj  and  qtuUty 


of  armaments  In  the  Middle  East  constitutes 
a  major  threat  to  world  peace.  Therefore,  the 
first  priority  of  all  diplomatic  efforts  must  be 
the  reduction  of  tensions  so  that  the  proc- 
esses of  reconciliation  might  be  possible. 

Toward  that  end  the  FOR  calls  upon  those 
39  member  states  of  the  UJJ.  to  withdraw 
their  petition  for  the  expulsion  of  Israel.  This 
statement  was  released  today  30  July  by 
Barton  Hunter,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
FOR,  Nyack,  New  York  on  behalf  of  Its  34.000 
members. 


UNrrro    Nations    MxBasKSHip    and    United 
States  Participation 

(Statement  approved  by  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 

Legislation,  July  30,  1975) 

From  the  beginning  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion has  endorsed  the  principle  that  all  na- 
tions should  be  represented  In  It.  Only  then 
can  the  United  Nations  be  a  true  forum  for 
hammering  out  the  tough  political  and  eco- 
nomic decisions  that  must  be  made  to  buUd 
a  Just  and  peaceful  world.  Thus,  beginning 
m  1953.  we  supported  the  then  unpopular 
proposal  to  seat  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Universality  is  even  more  Important  today 
than  when  the  United  Nations  was  founded. 
Human  survival  itself  depends  on  recogni- 
tion of  the  Interdependence  of  the  world's 
people  and  on  International  cooperation  on 
all  of  the  most  important  Issues:  food,  en- 
ergy, environment,  population,  ocean  re- 
sources, poverty,  and  war  prevention. 

United  Nations  membership  and  the  right 
to  speak  and  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  other  United  Nations  bodies  are  rights 
which  must  be  maintained  for  all,  because 
in  the  final  analysis  they  benefit  all.  The 
United  Nations  is  not  and  should  not  be  a 
private  club,  which  can  expel  or  silence  mem- 
bers. Imperfect  though  It  is,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  the  best  Institution  yet  devised  to 
represent  the  human  family. 

We  support  admission  of  all  nations  seek- 
ing United  Nations  membership. 

We  oppose  the  present  trend  to  suspend  or 
expel  members  from  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies,  as  evidenced  by  ac- 
tions directed  against  Israel  and  South  Africa. 
We  see  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to  be 
lost  by  such  moves.  We  feel  the  utmost  con- 
cern regarding  the  powerful  move  now  under 
way  against  Israel. 

In  the  coming  United  Nations  session,  we 
hope  that  every  member  will  act  in  the  best 
Interests  of  an  open  world  community.  We 
regret  that  our  own  nation,  when  It  led  a 
majority  In  the  United  Nations,  acted  In  too 
mainy  cases  on  narrow  national  or  ideologi- 
cal grounds  rather  than  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  world  community,  although  in 
this  It  differed  little  from  most  other  nations. 
In  today's  world  we  are  in  a  difficult  transi- 
tion period.  Increasing  limitations  on  nation- 
al sovereignty  are  es«!entlal  In  order  to  build 
institutions  which  reflect  the  growing  In- 
terdependence In  the  world  and  to  assure 
human  survival.  The  world  also  needs  a  spirit 
of  magnanimity  and  empathy  which  is  still 
too  rare  in  international  affairs. 

For  Israel  to  be  denied  effective  participa- 
tion m  the  United  Nations  would  be  contrary 
to  this  spirit  and  the  necessity  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  Yet,  If  it  occurred,  we 
wo\ild  still  oppose  any  effort  to  have  the 
United  States  withdraw  Its  presence  or 
financial  support  from  the  United  Nations. 
To  withdraw  would  compound  the  dis- 
aster and  could  well  begin  the  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  has  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions regarding  the  United  Nations  which 
are  of  supreme  Importance  In  building  a 
p>eaceful  world.  Our  country  must  seek  more 
creative  ways  to  deal  with  this  problem  than 
negative  financial  action  or  withdrawal. 

As  only  one  nation  among  man  than  135. 
with  only  six  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 


tion, we  in  the  United  States  must  adjust 
to  the  world's  realities.  United  States  pro- 
posals should  be  of  such  quality  that  they 
are  accepted  because  they  are  fair,  reason- 
able, and  sound.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  political  or 
economic  coercion  has  become  morally  rep. 
rehenslble  to  the  conscience  of  mankind  and 
will  almost  surely  militate  against  United 
States  long-term  Interests.  Withdrawal  from 
the  United  Nations  in  anger  or  self-right- 
eousness is  a  theatrical  gesture  which  neither 
the  world  community  nor  our  own  best  in- 
terests can  afford. 

The  United  Nations  urgently  needs  the  par- 
ticipation of  Israel,  the  United  States,  and 
all  other  member  states  in  reshaping  It  into 
a  more  effective  Instrument  for  building 
world  peace  and  Justice. 

Keep  Israel  in  UJT.,  SANE  UkcBS  Arab,  Cok- 
MUNiST,  Third  World  Nations 

Responding  to  the  threat  by  some  Arab 
governments  to  seek  Israel's  expulsion  from 
the  United  Nations,  SANE  has  urged  Arab, 
Communist  and  Third  World  countries  to 
reject  such  a  move  and  pursue  Instead  "polit- 
ical solutions  based  on  common  Interest 
in  the  Middle  East,  as  elsewhere."  SANE  Is  t 
citizens'  lobby  working  for  East-West  dis- 
armament. 

In  a  letter  to  the  UN  Ambassadors  of  these 
countries,  SANE  Co-Chairman  Seymour  Mel- 
man  and  Congressman  Andrew  Young  as- 
serted that  the  expulsion  of  Israel  would  en- 
courage the  pursuit  of  military  options;  ag- 
gravate the  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East;  lead 
to  withdrawal  of  U.S.  financial  support  from 
the  UN,  and  "lead  to  the  further  erosion  of 
the  United  Nations  at  a  time  when  the  world 
needs  stronger  International  Institutions." 

In  March,  1974,  SANE  and  the  World  Fed- 
eralists USA  adopted  a  Joint  policy  on  the 
Middle  East  which  stressed:  recognition  of 
Israel's  existence  by  her  neighbors;  with- 
drawal of  Israel's  forces  from  occupied  terri- 
tories; self-determination  for  the  Palestin- 
ians; an  Important  role  for  the  UN;  regional 
cooperation  between  the  Arab  states  and  Is- 
rael, and  restrictions  of  the  arms  trade  to 
the  Middle  East. 

The  full  text  of  the  SANE  letter  to  the  UH 
Ambassadors  of  the  Arab,  Communist  and 
Third  World  countries  follows: 

"We  are  writing  as  a  citizens'  oragnizatlon 
which  has  worked  since  1957  against  the 
militarization  of  our  government's  fwelgn 
policy,  to  urge  at  this  time  of  delicate  diplo- 
macy that  your  government  help  promote  a 
peaceful  political  settlement  of  the  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East. 

"There  are  many  approaches  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement — and  we  enclose  a  statement 
on  the  problem  issued  Jointly  by  SANE  and 
World  Federalists  USA  in  1974— but  one  ac- 
tion that  would  not  lead  In  that  direction 
is  the  expulsion  of  a  principal  party  to  the 
dispute  from  the  United  Nations  or  Its  sub- 
divisions. 

"We  therefore  hope  that  your  government 
will  oppose  any  move  to  expel  Israel  from  the 
UN. 

"A  useful  vantage  point  from  which  to  view 
the  current  situation  is  to  recall  that  the 
State  of  Israel  was  the  creation  of  the  UN, 
as  was  a  Palestinian  Arab  state  whose  ex- 
istence was  terminated  by  the  war  of  1948. 
Military  hostilities  compounded  the  difficul- 
ties in  1948,  and  political  hostUltles  directed 
selectively  against  one  small  state  would  fur- 
ther compound  the  difficulties  in  1976. 

"The  expulsion  of  Israel  from  the  UN  would 
grievously  damage  both  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  broader 
fabric  of  relations  between  the  industrial- 
ized nations  and  the  lees  developed  coun- 
tries. Just  as  there  can  be  no  military  solu- 
tions to  the  conflict  in  that  turbulent  region, 
there  can  be  no  solutions  to  the  global  prob- 
lems that  affect  all  peoples  without  new 
forma  of  International  cooperation.. 

"The  eacpntaloD  of  Tfenwl  from  the  on 
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would  chill  the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  process  of  negotiation,  strengthen  the 
lumd  of  those  who  believe  in  military  con- 
frontation, and  increase  tensions  on  both 
sides.  As  the  antithesis  of  a  poUtical  ap- 
proach, It  would  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
military  options. 

"The  expulsion  of  Israel  from  the  UN 
would  imdoubtedly  aggravate  the  dangerovis 
arms  race  already  under  way  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  modern  arms 
races  lead  to  a  staggering  burden  for  all  par- 
ticipants even  If  the  arms  are  never  used.  In 
the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  weapons  flowing  to  both  sides 
are  likely  to  be  used  unless  there  is  a  settle- 
ment. 

'The  expulsion  of  Israel  from  the  UN  would 
generate  reactions  within  the  United  States 
which  could  have  far-reaching  repercussions 
on  the  prospects  for  international  coopera- 
tion. The  drastic  step  of  withdrawing  finan- 
cial support  for  the  UN  would  become  a  se- 
rious possibility,  and  the  U.S.  government 
would  receive  widespread  support  from  the 
American  people.  The  American  reaction 
might  not  stop  even  there.  It  could  affect 
the  whole  range  of  relations  with  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

"The  expulsion  of  Israel  from  the  UN  wovdd 
start  a  sequence  of  events  which  could  lead 
to  the  further  erosion  of  the  United  Nations 
at  a  time  when  the  world  needs  stronger  in- 
ternational institutions.  Once  s.  majority  of 
member  states  decides  to  expel  those  with 
political  differences,  the  UN  will  soon  cease 
Its  existence  as  a  world  organization  of  even 
.    limited  functions. 

"Logic  compels  pursuit  of  political  solu- 
tions based  on  common  interest  in  the  Middle 
East,  as  elsewhere.  We  trust  that  your  gov- 
ernment agrees,  and  will  apply  that  logic  to 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement." 

Statement      by      Women's      International 
League  for  Peace  and  I^eedom 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  today  Issued  a  statement 
Toiclng  concern  and  regret  over  the  call  by 
thirty-nine  Islamic  nations  and  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  to  oust  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations  as  part  of  an  effort 
to  force  Israel's  withdrawal  from  occupied 
Arab  territories.  The  move  to  bar  Israel's  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  was  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  last  week  of  Islamic 
nations  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  in  its  statement  to  the 
countries  concerned,  reiterated  Its  support 
lor  the  principle  of  universal  membership 
In  the  United  Nations  and  In  all  Its  agencies. 
^  "The  United  Nations."  the  statement  reads, 
"can  fulfill  its  purpose  only  If  it  represents 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  The  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts  must  be  strengthened.  This  carmot 
be  done  unless  all  governments  that  do.  In 
fact,  represent  the  people  they  govern  are 
seated  and  able  to  participate  in  political 
discussion. 

"The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  an  organization  now 
celebrating  its  sixtieth  anniversary,  has  often 
voiced  Its  concern  with  those  regional  ar- 
rangements outside  the  United  Nations 
which  undermine  the  authority  of  that  body 
and  with  super  power  diplomacy  which  by- 
passes the  United  Nations  entirely.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  cause  of  peace,  freedom  and 
Justice  In  our  troubled  world  can  be  served 
2£Ly  ''y  a  world  body  in  which  all  people 
are  represented.  The  tensions  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  danger  of  war  In  that  area  are 
^ry  serious  matters  which  must  be  dealt 
'rtth  at  all  levels  with  the  full  participation 
or  those  directly  concerned.  To  expel  the 
fwte  of  Israel  from  the  United  Nations  would 
oe  8  serious  setback  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 
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July  24, 1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  On  the  basis  of  our 
strong  support  for  the  principle  of  univer- 
sality in  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  for  Israel's  right  to  remain  within  that 
body.  We  deplore  your  country's  threat  to 
remove  Israel  from  the  General  Assembly 
and/or  the  United  Nations. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  misuse  of  power 
by  any  bloc  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  any  nation  with  which  it  has  a 
quarrel. 

The  United  Nations  Is  the  only  interna- 
tional body  In  which  differences  between 
nations  can  be  arbitrated.  We  therefore  feel 
that  your  threatened  action  will  further 
weaken  that  organization  at  a  time  when 
greater  unity  Is  needed  if  the  hope  of  world 
peace  is  to  be  realized. 

Yours  in  Deep  Concern, 

Ethel  Taylor, 
National  Coordinator. 

Statement    by    Patricia    Burnett,    Member 
NOW  International  Relations  Committee 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  United 
Nations  would  even  consider  turning  against 
one  of  its  smaller,  democratic  states.  The 
whole  character  of  the  United  Nations  has 
changed  In  the  past  few  years.  Of  more  than 
100  newly  emerging  nations,  more  than  Vj 
are  aligned  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  with 
China.  Less  than  33  are  aligned  vinth  the 
West.  Now  by  force  of  numbers  there  will 
be  an  attempt  to  separate  from  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  a  country  that  is  democratic 
and  aligned  with  Western  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples. This  political  maneuvering  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

At  the  International  Women's  Year  Con- 
ference In  Mexico  City  I  was  shocked  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Tribune  to  delete  the  State 
of  Israel  from  the  World  Plan  of  Action  and 
the  condemnation  of  Zionism.  Zionism  Is  the 
national  liberation  movement  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Zionism  Is  as  sacred  to  the  Jewish 
people  as  the  national  liberation  movements 
are  sacred  to  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
In  the  universal  struggle  for  human  rights, 
Zionism  Is  the  backbone  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple striving  to  preserve  Its  life,  to  defend  Its 
right  of  Independence  and  sovereignty,  and 
Its  prerogative  to  create  and  develop  In  free- 
dom. 

NOW  stands  for  equality  between  the  sexes 
and  between  nations;  a  communion  of  femi- 
nism with  htimanlsm.  If  sheer  numbers  and 
political  expediency  take  precedence  over 
what  Is  right  and  proper  conduct  between 
peoples  then  we  have  not  learned  a  thing 
from  the  holocaust  and  may  be  forced  to 
repeat  the  errors  which  can  only  lead  to 
another  world  catastrophe. 

Statement  by  Karen  De  Crow,  PREsmENT  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
ON  the  Motion  to  Expel  Israel  From  the 
United  Nations 

The  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW)  U  shocked  and  horrified  that  the 
United  Nations  is  even  contemplating  the 
expulsion  of  Israel  from  the  UN  this  year. 
It  is  particvUarly  Ironic  that  the  considera- 
tion of  such  a  move  coincide  with  President 
Ford's  visit  to  Auschwitz. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  age-old  relation- 
ship between  the  oppression  of  women  and 
oppression  of  Jews.  Jews  and  women  to- 
gether were  persecuted  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Jews  and  women  both  face  Job  dis- 
crimination: women  becatise  they  are  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  fired;  Jews  because 
the  Arabs  are  demanding  that  Jewish  em- 
ployees be  fired  from  multinational  corpora- 
tions. Jews  and  women  have  both  continu- 
ally encountered  academic  discrimination; 
both  groups  have  been  excluded  systemati- 
cally from  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Jews  and  women  both  traditionally  face  dis- 
crimination in  private  clubs;  both  groups 
are  told  the  "quality"  of  the  club  will  di- 
minish if  they  are  permitted  to  Join. 


At  the  International  Women's  Year  Con- 
ference In  Mexico  City  I  was  appalled  at  the 
blatant  display  of  antl-semltlsm  I  witnessed. 
Many  of  the  speeches  condemned  Israel  and 
praised  the  Pi..O.;  most  of  the  delegates 
walked  out  on  Mrs.  Rabin's  speech.  The  Con- 
ference adopted  a  declaration  calling  for  the 
abolition  of  Zionism  by  a  vote  of  89-2. 

It  is  impossible  to  single  out  one  class 
for  persecution  Mrlthout  endangering  aU  oth- 
ers. We  can't  deal  with  discrimination  at 
one  level  whUe  advancing  it  on  another. 

For  these  reasons,  in,  addition  to  the  aU 
too  obvious  reason  that  Israel  must  survive, 
NOW  demands  an  end  to  the  attempt  to 
expel  Israel  from  the  U.N. 

Statement  From  Audrey  Colom,  NATioNAt 
Chairwoman,  National  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus 

I  deplore  the  recent  action  of  the  organi- 
zation of  African  unity  and  the  thirty-nine 
Islamic  nations  which  have  called  for  ousting 
Israel  from  the  United  Nations.  As  the  Chair- 
woman of  a  national  organization  that  advo- 
cates the  full  participation  of  women  in  all 
facets  of  political  life,  I  am  committed  as 
well  to  the  principle  of  the  fuU  political  par- 
ticipation of  all  nations  in  the  world  com- 
munity. I  believe  the  United  Nations  offers 
the  best  existing  foriun  for  resolving  inter- 
national conflict;  to  remove  Israel  from  the 
United  Nations  would  have  far  reaching  and 
extremely  negative  Implications  for  interna- 
tional peace.  I  strongly  favor  the  retention 
of  all  member  nations  within  the  United 
Nations  structure  and  within  all  Its  member 
agencies. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
op  the  National  Urban  League 
Ever  since  its  formation  in  1948  the  United 
Nations  has  enjoyed  the  undivided  support 
of  the  Urban  League  movement.  We  utterly 
endorse  the  principles  of  cooperation,  nego- 
tiation and  reconcUlatlon  between  nations 
upon  which  this  eminent  world  body  con- 
ducts its  operations.  But  we  Jtist  as  emphat- 
ically reject  attempts  on  the  part  of  any 
group  of  nations  to  expel  a  feUow  member 
of  the  United  Nations  on  what  we  consider 
flimsy  and  parochial  political  bases.  If  the 
overriding  criterion  and  the  process  of  ad- 
mission of  a  state  to  the  United  Nations  rests 
on  the  question  of  that  state's  ability  to 
represent  its  people  and  not  on  Its  political 
phUosophy  and/or  its  foreign  policy  posture 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  criterion  for  ex- 
piUslon  should  be  different.  The  Urban 
League  considers  the  state  of  Israel  the  sole, 
legitimate  representative  of  Its  people. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  support  any  considera- 
tion of  their  expulsion  from  the  U.N. 

To  Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug 
From  Marcus  Raskin 

International  politics  In  the  Middle  East 
must  be  based  on  answering  two  practical 
questions.  What  series  of  actions  wUl  keep 
the  peace?  What  series  of  actions  by  states, 
peoples  and  international  organizations  will 
promote  Justice  In  the  Middle  East?  The 
question  of  peace  and  Justice  in  the  MMdle 
East  cannot  be  separated.  Those  who^eek 
peace  must  give  Justice.  Those  who  seelcjus- 
tice  must  give  peace.  It  Is  the  task  of  the 
UN  to  flnd  ways  of  obtaining  these  linked 
ends.  It  cannot  do  so  if  the  major  actors  in 
the  drama  are  not  members  of  the  UN. 

1.  There  Is  no  way  that  the  expulsion  of 
Israel  will  keep  the  peace.  This  situation  will 
cause  the  Israelis  to  be  Isola-ted  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Contrary  to  other  nations 
where  there  Is  a  split  between  the  pe<^le 
and  the  government,  there  Is  widespread 
agreement  between  the  citizenry  and  its 
government.  Israel  wUl  be  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion of  relying  more  heavily  on  great  powers 
and  Its  own  devices  operating  outside  of 
the  UN  exactly  at  a  time  when  nations  should 
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be  turning  to  the  UN  and 
mechanisms  outlined  In   " 
crucial  for  the  member  states 
coQclllation    mechanisms 
crucial  for  Israel  to  understand 
of  the  world  Is  tied  to  finding 
Just  solution  In  the  oommun 
This  understanding   will  be 
mined  by  expulsion.  It  will 
In  various  governments  and  n 
In  the  habit  of  responding 
any  crlsLs.  while  stifling  the 
eroslty  and  wisdom  which  does 
world.  If  Israel  were  expelled 
zatlon  which  had  as  Its  purpoas 
peace  wUl  have  had  the 

2.  The  question  of  whether 
would  be  promoted  by 
Again  the  answer  is  No 
In   the  Middle  East  by 
legitimate  right  to  exist  and 
However,  its  right  of  security 
tlon  of  Justice  is  linked  to 
Palestinian  people  and  to  UN 
This  means  that  a  proposed 
which  renounces  perpetual 
rorLsxn  should  be  discvissed 
through  negotiations,  which 
Initiate  under  Article  33-38. 

There  are  those  who  now  . 
for   Its  agresslve  and  bellicose 
foreign  affairs.  In  the  past, 
cose  attitudes  have  not  been 
expulsion.   If  that   were   the 
United  States  should  have  been 
the  UN  because  of  the  12  year 
Indo-Chlna,  and  the  Soviets  _. 
expelled  from  the  UN  because  . 
ventlons  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
Indians  should  have  been 
Invasion  of  Oao,  etc.  The 
not  a  club.  It  has  evolved  into  a 
ganlzatlon  which  must  now 
sponsiblUty  for  encouraging 
settlement  In   the  Middle 
organizational     structure.     Th< 
Israel   and  the  UN  are 
twined.  Just  as  the  fate  of 
extrieably  Intertwined  with 
tlon  In  Jusrtlce  for  the  Arab  and 
Ian  people.  Neither  the  Arabs, 
lans  and  the  UN  can  escape  eacl 
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Statement  by  Ms.  Gloria 
As  one  of  many  Americans 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  Unite! 
the  People's  Republic  of  China 
resentative  governments,  I  ( 

discussions   by  39   Islamic 

Organization  of  African  Unity, 
meeting   of    the    non-aligned 
Peru,  to  the  effect  that  they  e:_ 
mate  government  of  Israel  froii 
Nations. 

I  believe  this  is  an  Issue  on 
leans  of  many  different  class, 
cal   backgrounds  are  united 
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LEAVE   OP   ABSEKCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  l^ave  of  ab 
sence  was  granted  as  follows  Ifo 

Mr.   BizsTER   (at  the  reqi|est 
Rhodes),  for  September  3 
on  account  of  oflBclal  business  as  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  U.S   delegation 
to  special  session  of  the  Unti  ed  Nations. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California 
quest  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  tqday,  on  su;- 
coimt  of  illness  in  family 

Mr.    Prey    (at    the    requist 
O'Neill)  ,  imtil  further  notice 
of  illness. 

Mr.   Fraser    (at   the   reqi^t 
O'Neill)  .  imtil  December  20 
of  service  as  con^rressional 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  HuNCATE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
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O'Neill)  ,  until  September  15,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  McClory  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  through  September 
12,  1975,  on  account  of  official  business, 
attending  IPU  meeting. 

Mr.  McKay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  through  Priday,  September  5, 
on  account  of  official  business  (Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations Committee) . 

Mr.  Walsh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  attending  the  funeral  of  a  per- 
sonal friend. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Brien)  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WiRTH)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  (jonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodino,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dodd,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SncES,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MiLFORD. 

Ms.  Abzug.  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$786.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Broohfield. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  tv.'o  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Findley  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Gm)E. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kebif  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Abnor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  WiRTH)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instanecs. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harris  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Moakley  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Clay  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Corbian. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Simon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  10.  An  act  to  amend  section  5(a)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  74.  An  act  to  study  certain  lands  in  the 
Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  National  For- 
ests, Calif.,  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

8.  151.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  the 
Shoshone  extensions  unit,  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  program,  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  865.  An  act  to  promote  more  efficient  use 
of  the  Nation's  construction  resources,  to 
foster  the  preservation  of  buildings  of  his- 
toric, architectural,  or  cultural  significance, 
and  to  enhance  the  social  and  economic  en- 
vironment within  and  surrounding  Federal 
office  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  for  po- 
tentional    addition    to    the    National    WUd 
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and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  1391.  An  act  to  study  certain  lands  in  the 
Mendocino  National  Forest,  Calif.,  for  pos- 
sible inclusion  In  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1469.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enroll  certain  Alaska  Na- 
tives for  benefits  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  to  resolve  certain 
issues  arising  from  the  Implementation  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BTT.T.S   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles. 

S.409.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, and  to  extend  the  duration  of  such 
Council;  and 

8.1631.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mountain 
Park  Reservoir,  Okla.,  as  the  Tom  Steed  Res- 
ervoir. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  83.  An  act  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come gains  from  the  condemnation  of  cer- 
tain forest  lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Kla- 
math Indian  Tribe; 

H.R.  1553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Henrique  Carlos  Gibson; 

HR.  4241.  An  act  to  designate  the  John  C. 
Kluczynski  Federal  Building; 

HJl.  5405.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  In  order  to  permit  cargo 
vessels  to  carry  more  than  sixteen  passen- 
gers when  emergency  situations  arise; 

Hil.  7710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  to  watches  and  watch 
movements  manufactured  In  any  Insular 
possession  of  the  United  States  If  foreign 
materials  do  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  such  watches  and  movements, 
to  amend  child  support  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  7716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  susi>end 
the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1978,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  9091.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
unemployment  compensation  funds  may  be 
used  for  repayable  loans  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oiiio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  August  2, 
1975,  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

Hit.  83.  An  act  to  exclude  gross  income 
gains  from  the  condemnation  of  certain 
forest  lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Klamath 
Indian  Tribe; 

HJl.  1553.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Victor 
Henrique  Carlos  Gibson; 

HJl.  4241.  An  act  to  designate  the  John  0. 
Kluczynski  Federal  Building; 

H.R.  4723.  An  act  authorizing  t^proprla- 
Uons  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1976; 

HJl.  5406.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 


Marine  Act,  1920,  In  order  to  permit  cargo 
vessels  to  carry  more  than  16  passengers 
when  emergency  situations  SLrise; 

HJl.  7710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  to  watches  and  watch 
movements  manufactured  In  any  Insular 
possession  of  the  United  States  If  foreign 
materltJs  do  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  such  watches  and  movements, 
to  amend  chUd  support  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  7716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  su^end 
the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1978,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJl.  9091.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
unemployment  compensation  funds  may  be 
used  for  repayable  loans  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  4,  197&,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1531.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  qxiarter  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-235);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1532.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  eight  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  In  various  watersheds, 
none  of  which  Involves  a  project  with  a  struc- 
ture which  provides  more  than  4,000  acre- 
feet  of  total  storage  capacity,  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Kood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1005);   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1533.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1975  on  the  location  of  new  Fed- 
eral offices  and  other  facilities  In  rural  areas, 
pursuant  to  section  901(b)  of  the  Agrlctil- 
tural  Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultture. 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  draft  materials 
used  in  preparing  the  prevously  submitted 
report  on  ths  food  stamp  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 

1535.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  Joint  re- 
port on  financial  and  technical  assistance 
provided  for  nonmetropolltan  planning  dis- 
tricts during  fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 901(c)  of  PubUc  Law  91-524;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1536.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Directed, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
cmnulatlve  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1976 
as  of  August  1,  1975,  pursuant  to  section  1014 
(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
236);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1537.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  value  of  property, 
supplies,  and  commodities  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Magistrate,  and  under  the  German 


Offset  Agreement  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
30,  1975,  pursuant  to  section  819  of  Public 
Law  93-437;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

1538.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
th?  Interior,  transmitting  certification  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  La 
Branza  Water  District,  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect, Calif.,  and  that  the  lands  to  be  irrigated 
are  susceptible  to  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural crops  by  means  of  irrigation,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  83-172;  to  the  Ccsnmlttee  on 
Appropriations. 

1539.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  certification  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Hol- 
Uster  and  Santa  Clara  subareas,  San  Felipe 
Division,  Central  Valley  Project,  Calif.,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  by 
means  of  Irrigation,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
83-172;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1540.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certification 
that  an  adeqtute  soU  survey  and  land  clas- 
sification has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook  project,  Colorado-Wyoming, 
and  that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  production  of  agricultural 
crops  by  means  of  irrigation,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  83-172;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1541.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
pKDrt  on  funds  obligated  In  the  chemical  war- 
fare and  biological  defense  research  pro- 
grams, covering  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  409  of  Public  Law 
91-121;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1642.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 601  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
limit  the  total  cumulative  entitlement  to 
payment  for  unused  accrued  leave  to  60  days, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1543.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hoiis- 
ing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  construction 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a 
(1);  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1544.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment Incident  to  such  sale  of  the  chemical 
substance  carbonyl  chloride  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1545.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  approve  the  sale  of  certain  naval 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1546.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  approve  the  sale  of  certain  naval 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1547.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commander, 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  for  fiscal  year  1975  on  Navy  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder,  pursuant  to  section  604  of 
Public  Law  93-652;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1548.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  Air  Force  experimental,  develop- 
mental, and  research  contracts  of  $50,000  or 
more,  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1976, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2367;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1549.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  special  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
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Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  on  expansion 
of  membersblp  of  the  Inter-Am  erlcan  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  lending  to  ttie  Caribbean 
Development  Bank  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-237):  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Banking,  (Jurrency  and 
Housing  and  ordered  to  be  prlnl^  with  llltiB- 
tratlons. 

1550.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  tiansmlttlng  a 
report  on  mobile  home  safety  qnd  construc- 
tion standards.  Inspection  requirements,  and 
problems  of  disposal,  pursuant  to  section  626 
(c)  of  Public  Law  93-383;  to  tne  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Houflng. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Secre^ry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  | transmitting 
report  on  condominium  andl  cooperative 
housing,  pursuant  to  section  821  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-383);  jto  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  imd  Housing. 

1552.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  ti  Einsmlttlng  a 
the  first  report  on  Implementation  of  the 
Emergency  Homeowners"  Relief  Act  of  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  111  of  th<  act  (Public 
Law  94-60);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
C\irrency  and  Housing. 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services,  transmit- 
ting the  final  report  on  borrowing  authority 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act,  covering 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  l|i76,  pursuant 
to  former  section  304(b)  of  the  i\ct  [50  U.S.C. 
app.  2094(b)];  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 

1554.  A  letter  from  the  Piesident  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  <  >f  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  wvering  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1975,  oa  the  export 
expansion  facility  program,  pura  uant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  90-390;  to  the  Conunltlee  on  Bank- 
ing, CTurrency  and  Housing. 

1555.  A  letter  from  the  Chain  nan.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trinsmltting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-37,  "To  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  facilitate  step- 
parent adoptions  by  exempting  them  from 
the  requirement  that  the  adop  ;lon  petition 
contain  specified  statements  coi  cerning  race 
and  religion,"  pursuant  to  sectlan  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Comi  littee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1566.  A  letter  from  the  Chain  aan.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  tr  insmlttlng  a 
copy  of  Ctouncll  Act  No.  1-38,  'To  eliminate 
all  ethnic  references  in  the  lawi  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  relating  to  edu  lotion,"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  PublK  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Dlstri  :t  of  (Colum- 
bia. 

1567.  A  letter  from  the  Chaliman,  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-19  "To  amend 
the  District  of  Coltmibia  Self •  Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganlza  :ion  Act  to 
change  the  name  of  the  AdvlsoiT  Neighbor- 
hood Councils."  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Oammlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1558.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoMd  legislation 
to  authorize  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
President's  Committee  on  Emaloyment  of 
the  Handicapped;  to  the  Conuzlttee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

1569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  on  Headstait  services  to 
handicapped  children,  pursuant  to  section 
3(b)  (2)  of  Public  Law  92-424;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1560.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  tranimltting  the 
fifth  annual  report  on  the  admlalstratlon  of 
the  black  lung  benefits  progriim,  covering 
calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  t<i  section  426 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  as  amende  1  (30  U.S.C. 
936(b)  ];  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Execut  Ive  Secretary 


to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  regulations 
governing  the  women's  educational  equity 
program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1562.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
technical  amendments  to  regulations  for 
State -administered  adult  education  programs 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  section  431  (d)  ( 1 )  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
regulations  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  part- 
time  students  and  other  administrative  mat- 
ters under  the  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
( 1 )  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1564.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
rules  governing  the  metric  education  pro- 
gram, pursutwit  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1565.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  priorities  and 
closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications  for 
grants  for  training  teachers  in  the  education 
of  the  handicapped,  pursuant  to  section  431 
(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1566.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers 
and  Services,  transmitting  the  eighth  and  fi- 
nal report  of  the  Council,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 309(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (20 
use.  847a(c));  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1567.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  policies 
and  procedures  for  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services  by  Federal  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1568.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  real  prop- 
erty for  park  and  recreation  purposes  during 
fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  203 (o) 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  [40  U.S.C. 
484(0)]:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

1569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  personal  property  donated  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions  and 
civil  defense  organizations  under  section 
203(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions  under 
section  203 (k)  of  the  &ct,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(0)  of  the  act  [40  U.8.C.  484(0)]; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1570.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  2301 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  change  the 
membership  of  the  National  Archives  Trust 
Fund  Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1571.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1974  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  o* 
the  Federal  Property  and  AdminlstratlVB 
Services  Act  of  1949  [40  U.S.C.  514(d)]:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

1572.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Directs 
Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement 
Program,  transmitting  volume  n  entitled 
"Case  Studies"  of  a  report  on  productivity 
programs  in  the  Federal  Oovenunent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operau'ons 

1573.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Govern- 
ment Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1974,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

1674.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Librarian  of 
Congress,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  including  the  Copy- 
right  Office  and  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust 
Fund  Board,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  139  and 
163;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

1676.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  & 
proposed  refund  of  the  excess  minimum  roy- 
alty paid  by  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
on  an  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953  [43  VS.C. 
1399(b)  ];  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1576.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Creek  Tribe  of  Indiana 
In  dockets  167  and  273  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  pursuant  to  87  Stat. 
466;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judg- 
ment funds  awarded  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  UjS.  Court  of  Claims  Case  49692, 
pursuant  to  87  Stat.  466;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1678.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  his 
approval  of  the  application  of  the  Valley 
Center  Municipal  Water  District  of  Valley 
Center,  Calif.,  for  a  supplemental  loan  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  as 
amended,  pursiiant  to  section  4(c)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1679.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  his 
approval  of  the  application  of  the  Farming- 
ton  Pressurized  Irrigation  District  of  Parm- 
Ington,  Utah,  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  fur- 
ther amendment  to  the  contract  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict, Calif.,  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional water  supply  and  distribution  facili- 
ties in  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-488;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  cc^y 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concession 
contract  authorizing  the  provision  of  accom- 
modations, faculties,  and  services  for  the 
public  at  Cedar  Pass  Lodge  In  the  Badlands 
National  Monument,  N.  Dak.,  for  a  term  end- 
ing December  31,  1975,  pursuant  to  67  Stat. 
271  and  79  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1682.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  22, 
1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tnsxilar  Affairs. 
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1583.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Assistance,  transmitting 
a  statistical  report  covering  fiscal  year  1974 
on  exports  of  arms,  anuniuiitlon,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  pursuant  to  section  657  of  the 
foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1664.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  76-1.  finding  that  the  sale  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  the  Government  of 
Pljl  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  promote  world  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

1586.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  waive  the  prohibition  in  the  case 
of  Panama  stgalnst  assistance  to  countries 
wiiich  permit  ships  or  aircraft  under  their 
registry  to  transport  materials  to  Cuba,  pur- 
suant to  section  664  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (88  Stat.  1805; 
22  V3.C.  2424) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

1586.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  Australia  for  permis- 
sion to  sell  certain  U.S. -origin  military  sup- 
plies to  the  Royal  Thai  Government,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1587.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  CJongressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  Sweden  for  permis- 
sion to  transfer  certain  U.S. -origin  military 
equipment  to  the  Government  of  Switzer- 
land, pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
Department  of  Stato  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  Australia  for  permis- 
sion to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origln  military 
mippUee  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand, 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

1589.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  permission  to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origln 
mUitary  supplies  to  the  Government  of 
Oman,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1590.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  drought  situation  in  Sub-Sahara  Africa, 
pursuant  to  section  639A  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1591.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975  on  the  progranilng 
»nd  obligation  of  contingency  funds,  pur- 
suant to  section  451  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  [22  U.S.C.  2261 
'!>)]:  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1692.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
l8«r  for  Treaty  Afftdrs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
nwnts,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112 
(b)  of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 


Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreemente,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
112(b)  of  PubUc  Law  92-403;  to  the  Coounlt- 
tee  on  International  Relations. 

1594.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
112(b)  of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

1596.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships,  transmitting  the  12th 
annual  report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  the 
Mutiial  Educational  and  Cultiiral  Exchange 
Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

1606.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  arti- 
cles to  Jordan,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1597.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  arti- 
cles to  Jordan,  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Milltery  Sales  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1598.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Secvirlty  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  seU  certain  defense 
articles  and  services  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  MUltexy  Sales  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1599.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  quarterly  report  on  foreign  military 
sales  letters  of  offer,  pursuant  to  section  36 
(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1600.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  19th  annual  report 
of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  covering  calendar 
year  1974,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1601.  A  letter  from  the  Secrettiry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
final  report  on  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  Public  Law  92-157;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1602.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  medically  underserved  areas,  popula- 
tion groups,  and  nomnetropoUtan  areas,  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  Public  Law  93-222;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1603.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road Co.  of  New  Jersey,  piirsuant  to  section  10 
of  the  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1604.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Conununlcatlons  Conunlssion,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  June  30,  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FcM^lgn  Commerce. 

1605.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  trtmsmlttlng  a 
report  on  changes  In  market  shares  for  pe- 
troleum producte  during  the  month  of  March 
and  April,  1976,  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  (2) 
(A)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


1606.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1976,  on  private  grievances  and  redress,  pur- 
suant to  section  21(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-276; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstete  and  Ftorelgn 
Commerce. 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  period  April-June,  1976, 
on  Importe  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  re- 
fined petroleum  producte,  natural  gas  and 
coal;  domestic  reserves  jmd  production  of 
crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal;  refinery  ac- 
tivities; and  Inventories;  pursuant  to  section 
11(c)  (2)  of  PubUc  Law  93-319;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
publication  entitled  "Sales  of  Firm  Electric 
Power  for  Resale  196&-1973"  (Volume  I  of  the 
National  Gas  Survey,  "FPC  Report");  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1609.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
pubUcatlon  entitled  "Steam-Electric  Plant 
Air  and  Water  Quality  Control  Date,  1972"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1610.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  CommlMlon,  transmitting  a  statistical 
supplement  to  the  Commissions  report  on 
cigarette  labeUng  and  advertising;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1611.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
stete Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  evaluation  of  the  U.S.  RaU- 
way  Asaociation's  final  system  plan  for  re- 
organizing the  bankrupt  railroads  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  region,  pursuant  to 
section  207(d)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
rUzation  Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1612.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Secu- 
rities Investor  Protection  Corporation  for 
the  year  1974,  with  the  Commission's  oom- 
mente  thereon,  pursuant  to  section  7(c)  (2) 
of  PubUc  Lew  91-608;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1613.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  trsmsmitting 
the  Corporation's  6-year  financial  and 
operating  plan  for  fiscal  years  1976-80,  pur- 
s\iant  to  section  601  (b)  (1)  of  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1614.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Govern- 
ment Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
the  month  of  June  1076,  on  the  average 
number  of  passengers  per  day  on  board  each 
train  operated,  and  the  on-time  perform- 
ance at  the  final  destination  of  each  train 
operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad;  to  the 
Conomlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1616.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Stetes.  transmitting  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  Stetes  held  March  6-7.  1076  (H. 
Doc.  No.  04-238);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1616.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers, U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rlghte,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  find- 
ings and  recommendations  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  coxirt-ordered  school  desegrega- 
tion In  Boston,  Mass.,  piu^uant  to  Public 
Law  83-316,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicary. 

1617.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  facte  in  each  application  for  condi- 
tional entry  of  aliens  Into  the  United  Stetes 
imder  section  208(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  for  the  6-month  period 
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to  section  203 


(f)    or  the  act:   to  the  Conuoittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1618.  A  letter  from  the  Conu  nlssloaer.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization!  Service.  UJ5. 
Department  of  Justice,  transrilttlng  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  appr(ived  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  an(|  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  for  the  period  June  2-13, 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  204 (il)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Actl  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1819.  A  letter  from  the  Comfilssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transnilttlng  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  apprcived  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and!  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  for  the  perlid  June  16-30. 
1975.  pxirsuant  to  section  204(i)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act j  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcciry. 

1620.  A  letter  from  the  Coniilssloner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturallzatlonTservlce.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approft-ed  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and!  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification  for  the  perloa  of  July  1-15. 
1975.  pursuant  to  section  204(^)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  ActJ  as  amended; 
to   the   Committee   on   the   Juplclary. 

1621.  A  letter  from  the  Conuilssioner.  Im- 
migration and  NatiirallzatlonTservlce.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  tranamlitlug  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
cerUln  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  for  the  perlda  July  16-31, 
1975.  pursuant  to  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Actl  as  amended 
1 8  use  1154(d)  J;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1622.  A  letter  from  the  Comnilssloner,  Im 
migration  and  NaturallzatlonTservlce,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmlitlng  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approted  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  Idxth  prefer- 
ence classification,  for  the  pirlod  August 
2-15,  1975,  pursuant  to  section  a04(d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended  |8  USC  1154(d)  ];  to  tlje  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1623.  A  letter  from  the  Comnilasloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  jservlce,'  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  ooplee  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  dertaln  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United^  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (lJ(U)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  USC 
H82(a)(28)(I)(il)(b)l;  to  th4  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1624.  A  letter  from  the  Comnissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  feervlce,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212rtd)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Aft  was  exer- 
cised on  behalf  of  certain  aUens.)  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)(8)  of  the  act;  io  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  ] 

1626.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Jervlce.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deporuoin.  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involvid,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  | 

1836.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Jervlce.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmlttUlg  a  request 
to  withdraw  a  case  Involving  suspension  of 
deportation,  pursuant  to  sectlof  244(a)(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  tae  Judiciary. 

1827.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
American  HUtorlcal  Assodatlori,  transmit- 
ting the  audit  of  the  Association  ^or  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1976,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Cofnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1628.  A  letter  from  the  Secret!  ry  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar   year   1974  on  •oeaa  d.unplng  re- 


search, pursuant  to  section  201  of  the  Ma- 
rine Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-532) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1629.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  third  annual  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ocean  dumping  permit  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  112  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  financial  assistance  for 
State  boating  safety  programs  beyond  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
eiles. 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration, pursuant  to  section  7(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-179;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1632.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Planning  and  Management,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  number  of  EPA  em- 
ployees In  each  general  schedule  grade  as  of 
June  30.  1974.  and  June  30,  1975,  pursuant 
to  section  1310  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1952;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  number 
of  NASA  employees  In  each  general  schedule 
grade  as  of  June  30.  1974,  and  June  30,  1975. 
pursuant  to  section  1310  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  of  1952;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1634.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  scientific  and 
engineering  positions  established  In  NASA 
as  of  June  30,  1975.  pursuant  to  section 
206(b)  of  Public  Law  87-387:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1635.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Offlc«  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  four  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  in  various  water- 
sheds, each  of  which  Involves  a  project  with 
at  least  one  structure  which  provides  more 
than  4,000  acre-feet  of  total  storage  capacity, 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1005):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1636.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the 
study  of  problems  of  \iser  access  to  recre- 
ation areas,  pxirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1637.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  18, 
1894,  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899.  the  Bridge 
Act  of  1906  and  the  General  Bridge  Act  of 
1946,  to  provide  for  civil  penalties  In  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

1638.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  21, 
1940,  as  amended,  to  remove  the  90-day  re- 
quirement for  the  submission  of  general 
plans  and  specifications  for  altering  a  bridge 
In  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  TranaportaUon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1639.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Everett  MoKln- 
ley  DIrksen  BuUdlng,  Chicago,  ni.,  pursuant 


to  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1840.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
Energy  Research  and  Development  AdnUni*! 
tratlon,  transmitting  a  report  defining  a 
comprehensive  program  for  effectively  devel- 
oping solar  energy  resources,  pursiiant  tn 
section  15(b)  of  Public  Law  93-473;  to  tlw 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  report  setting  forth 
In  detail  the  proposed  Implementation  of  the 
program  plan  summary  previously  submitted 
(national  plan  for  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment) ,  pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of  Pub- 
He  Law  93-677;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

1642.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Technical 
Advisor,  Office  of  Solar,  Geothermal  and  Ad- 
vanced Energy  Systems,  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  transmitting 
Information  updating  the  plans  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional Solar  Energy  Research  Institute;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

1643.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  the 
1974  annual  report  of  the  agency,  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  639):  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

1644.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration's  surety  bond  guar- 
antee program,  pursuant  to  section  11(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-386;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

1645.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  July  1974-May 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Btislness. 

1646.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  reports  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1975  on  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's programs  for  the  sharing  of 
medical  resoiirces  and  the  exchange  of 
medical  Information,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C. 
5057;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1647.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  stated  convention  of 
the  76th  national  encampment  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-239); 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1648.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  expansion  of  electric  power  facilities 
other  than  petroleum-fueled  generating  fa- 
cilities by  reducing  the  costs  of  construction 
f  jr  electric  utility  property  through  changes 
In  the  Investment  credit  and  the  allowances 
for  amortization  and  depreciation,  and  by 
encouraging  investment  In  electric  utilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1649.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
with  respect  to  the  deduction  for  moving  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1650.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Chairman,  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
principles  and  concepts  which  should  guide 
the  organization  and  development  of  an 
enumeration  of  articles  which  would  result 
In  comparability  of  U.S.  import,  production, 
and  export  data,  pursuant  to  section  608(b) 
of  Public  Law  93-^18;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1651.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  notice  of  further 
delay  In  the  submission  of  the  final  report 
on  the  evaluation  of  the  special  supplemental 
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food  program  for  women,  Infants,  and  chil- 
dren, required  by  section  17(e)  of  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (42  UJ3.C. 
1786) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  Agriculture. 

1852.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  National  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  CouncU.  pursuant 
to  section  1163(f)  of  Public  Law  92-603; 
Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
RECEIVED  From  the  Comptkoujeb  General 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  proposed  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  and  the  supple- 
mentary reports  revising  two  previously  re- 
ported deferrals  contained  In  the  message 
from  the  President  dated  July  26,  1975  (House 
Document  No.  94-225),  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions 1014(b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-240) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1654.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  followup  report  on  the  Impoundment  of 
budget  authority  for  the  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  or  Handicapped  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1655.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  during  the 
month  of  July,  1975,  pursuant  to  section 
234,  Public  Law  91-510;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

1656.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  a  reduction  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures is  possible  If  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  assume 
the  risk  of  loss  or  damage  to  their  Inven- 
tories; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1657.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  concerning  fundamental  changes 
which  are  needed  In  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1658.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  Improvements  Act  of 
1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1659.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  TV  Pacts  against  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  45  Stat.  413;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1660.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  some  of  the  problems  Impeding  eco- 
nomic Improvement  of  small-farm  operations 
and  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  land-grant  colleges  to  Improve 
farming  operations:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  Agri- 
culture. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  a  single  manager  to 
obtain  cost  and  fuel  savings  In  the  Spectro- 
metrlc  Oil  Analysis  Program;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 

1662.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Increased  savings  and  productivity 
which  could  be  obtained  by  consolidating 
military  support  functions  In  the  Pacific; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Oneratlons,  and  Armed  Services. 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  • 
report  on  the  need  for  better  overall  planning 
to  Improve  the  standard  of  living  of  White 
Mountain  Apache  Indiana  of  Arizona   (De- 


partment of  the  Interior  and  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs. 

1664.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Improvements  needed  in  Federal 
civilian  employee  training  evaluation;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Conamltteea  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

1665.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  financial  statements 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  for  calendar  year  1974,  pursuant 
to  section  106  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended  [31  VS.C.  861) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-241) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  Public 
Works  and  Trtinsportation,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration's efforts  to  upgrade  the  safety  of 
ttlrports  tised  by  the  traveling  public;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  Improved  planning  and 
management  of  Information  systems  develop- 
ment for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1668.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  application  of  aerospace  technology  to 
urban  problems  In  California;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Improvements  needed  In  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
gram; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1670.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  need  to  reexamine  some  support  coets 
which  the  United  States  provides  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, International  Relations,  and  Armed 
Services. 

1671.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  problems  In  coordinating  multi- 
lateral assistance  to  Thailand;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  In- 
ternational Relations,  and  Banking,  Cur- 
rency, and  Housing. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  HJl.  7976.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  annual 
leave  lost  by  a  Federal  employee  because  of 
an  unjustified  or  unwarranted  personnel 
action  shall  be  restored  to  the  employee,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-447).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  a550.  A  blU  to  amend 
chapter  83  of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
grant  an  annuitant  the  right  to  elect  within 
1  year  after  remarriage  whether  such  annu- 
itant's new  spouse  shall  be  entitled,  if  other- 
wise qualified,  to  a  survivor's  innulty,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-448).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conamlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union.  , 

Ms.  SCHROEDER:  Conunlttee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service.  House  Joint  Resolution 
540.  Joint  resolution  to  require  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  to 
establish  a  committee  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress ways  to  significantly  commemorate  our 
Nation's  Bicentennial  (Rept.  No.  94-449)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  309. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressmg  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  International 
Women's  Year;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-450).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ms.  SCHROEDER:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service.  8.  331.  A  blU  to  redesig- 
nate November  11  of  each  year  as  Veterans 
Day  and  to  make  such  day  a  legal  public 
holiday  (Rept.  No.  94-451).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  7656.  A  bUl  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coor- 
dinated program  of  research,  producer  and 
consumer  Information,  and  promotion  to  Im- 
prove, maintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-452).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1975,  the  following  report  was  filed 
on  August  20, 1975.] 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  200.  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend on  an  Interim  basis  the  Jurtsdlctlon  of 
the  United  States  over  certain  ocean  areas 
and  fish  In  order  to  protect  the  domestic  fish- 
ing Industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-446) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

I  Submitted  September  3.  1975] 
Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  6642.  A  bUl  to  provide  for 
allotment  or  assignment  of  payments  from 
ClvU  service  annuities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  »4-446). 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILFORD : 

H.R.  9306.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  for  airport  development  by 
grant  agreements  with  sponsors  and  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  payments  to  certain  types  of 
sponsors  during  fiscal  years  1976  through 
1980,  to  make  loans  to  public  agencies  for 
acquisition  oi  private  airports,  to  provide 
national  policy  for  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  of  the  Nation  In  proj- 
ects for  airport  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

and  Transportation^ 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  9307.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Electric  Power  Authority, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9308.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commtint- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  9309.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  the  adminis- 
tration by  any  Federal  employee  of  a  drug 
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for  reeearch  purposes  to  any  uninformed  or 
nonvoluntary  person;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levttas,  Mr.  Weaves,  Mr.  Mznzta, 
Mr.  Jones  of  OWahomEk,  Mr.  John 


soif   of   Pennsylvania 
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Mr.    WHm- 


HTnwT,  Mr.  Ottingkr,  Wt.  Shakp,  Mr 
Httbbasd,  Mrs.  Pettis,   Mr.  English, 
Mrs.  Metner,  Mr.  Patti  rson  of  Call 
fomla,   Mr.   LaFalce,  llr.   Beard  of 
Rhode    Island,    Mr.    Buodreao,    Mr 
DowKET  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hanna- 
FOED,    Mr.    Bafalis,    M-.    Carr,    Mr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Buxgener,  af.i.  Orasslet, 
and  Mr.  AttCoin)  : 
HH.  9310.  A  bUl  to  amend  ^he  Congres- 
sional  Budget   Act  of   1974   toj  require   full 
congressional  review  of  each  Fed  eral  program 
once  every  3  years  under  zero-pase  budget- 
ing procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BBODHEAD : 
H-R.  9311.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  SoclAl  Security  Act  to  proilde  that.  In 
determining  the  eligibility  of  an  Individual 
who  Is  a  paraplegic  for  assistance  under  a 
State  medicaid  plan,  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  such  Individual's  spouse  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account,  and  to  require  that 
e<u:h  such  plan  Include  the  provision  of  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  services  for  ^ch  Individ- 
uals;  to  the  Committee  on  In^rstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  AttCoin,  Mr.  Beix,  Mr.  Batalis, 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Brikklet,  Mr. 
Bboomtield,  Mr.  BRowNlof  Ohio,  Mr. 
BrrBGENER,  Mr.  Btron,  Kir.  Coixins 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Eslenborn,  B^.  Pindlet, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  P^qua, 
DORN,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Hendi 
SHAW.  Mrs.  Holt,  and 
SON  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.   9312.   A   bin   to  establlsl 

whereby  the  Congress  (acting        

with  specified  procedures)  may  [prevent  the 
adoption  by  the  executive  branch  of  rules  or 
regulations  which  are  contrwT)]  to  law  or 
Inconsistent  with  congressional  intent  or 
which  go  beyond  the  mandate  ^f  the  legis- 
lation which  they  are  designed  to  Imple- 
ment; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  Rules.  ] 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  (jTor  himself, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ketchu^,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEH,  Mr.  Madioan,  Mr.  IMartin,  Mr. 

MlLTORO,    Mr.    MOLLOHANi   Mr.    MOOR' 

HEAD  of  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 

PaTMAN.      Mr.      POAGE. 

HOOVES,  Mr   Robinson, 

LOT,     Mr.     SiKEs,    Mr     , 

Steed,  Mr.  Steigsx  of  Wlkoonsln,  Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  TALcoTr/jMr.  Tatlor 
of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Tthone)  : 
H.R.  9313.   A  bin   to  estabUsq  a  method 
whereby  the  Congress  (acting  Inj  accordance 
with  specified  procedures)   may  brevent  the 
adoption  by  the  executive  branch  of  rules 
or  regulations  which  are  contraiy  to  law  or 
Inconsistent    with    ocngreeslonal    Intent    or 
which  go  beyond  the  mandate  of]  the  legisla- 
tion which  they  are  designed  to  Implement; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr  DEL  CLAWSON  (or  himself, 
Mr.    Waoconnes,    Mr.    ^ 

Bos  Wilson,  Mr.  Chasleii  _. 

of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  ^icht,  and 
Mr.  Tatson  ) : 
9314.  A  bill   to  esUbllsh 


Mr.    Hage- 
ARSHA,    Mr. 

Mr.  Hdj- 
Mr.    JoRN- 

a  method 
1  accordance 


Myers  of 

J'Hara,  Mr. 

RlSEN- 

Ar.  RorrssE- 
Btark,     Mr. 


H.R 


whereby  the  Congress  (acting  in 

with  specified  procedures)   may    irevent  the 


adoption  by  the  executive  branct  _.  .  „„  „, 
regulations  which  are  contrary  t^  law  or  in- 
consistent with  congressional  Intdnt  or  which 
go  beyond   the  mandate  of  the 

which    they    are    designed    to     U-^ 

Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  thi  Judiciary 
and  Rules.  ^ 


a   method 
accordance 


of  rules  or 


By    Mr.    COHEN     (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Baoillo)  : 
H.R.  9315.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare  to  develop  stand- 
ards relating  to  the  rights  of  patients  In  cer- 
tain medical  facilities;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  9316.  A  bin  to  provide  that  States  may 
not  In  certain  cases  terminate  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  of  unemployed 
Individuals  unless  the  termination  Is  pur- 
suant to  a  written  decision  by  an  Impartial 
tribunal  after  a  fair  hearing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  D'AMOURS: 
HJl.  9317.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  Inequities  in  the 
determination  of  rates  of  basic  pay  in  con- 
versions to  the  general  schedule  of  employees 
and  positions  subject  to  prevaUlng  rate  pay 
schedules;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  9318.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Esch,  and  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Oregon) ;. 
HJl.  9319.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide additional  consultation  and  education 
to  employers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.: 
H.R.  9320.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Wal- 
lace House  In  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  to  admin- 
ister it  as  part  of  the  Petersburg  National 
Battlefield;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9321.  A  bill  to  deauthorlze  a  portion 
of  the  Nansemond  River  Project,  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. *^ 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  9322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  DERRICK: 
HR.  9323.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Increased  sen- 
tences for  habitual  violent  offenders;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.R.   9324.   A   bUl   to  amend   the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of  certain  surplus 
property  for  court  and  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    FITHIAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

SoLARz,    Mr.    Vioosrro,    Mr.    Bowkn, 

Mr.    Seiberlino,    Mr.    AtjCoin,    Ms 

Keys,  and  Mr.  Ichoso)  : 

H.R.   9326.   A  blU   to  assist   the  States  to 

provide  additional  facilities  for  research  in 

agriculture  and  forestry  at  State  agricultural 

experiment  stations,  land  grant  colleges  and 

cooperating    forestry    research    Institutions 

funded   under   Public    Iaw   87-788;    to   the 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Stminoton)  : 
H.R.  9326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure  hiunane 
treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  AgricxUture. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  9327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to 
individuals   with   permanently   handicapped 
children  for  amounts  contributed  to  a  trust 
fund  which  la  to  be  used  for  the  care  and  sup- 


port of  such   child;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   HASTINGS    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kemp,    and    Mr.    Mitchell   of  New 

York) : 

HJl.  9328.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  ol 

the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 

with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  the  Federal 

share  of  rail  service  continuation  subsidies- 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelini 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fret 
Mr.  PoBSTTHE,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr! 
Regitla,    Mr.    Pbitchard,    and'  Mr 
Eshleman)  : 
HJt.  9329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act   with   respect   to   acqiiisitions   affecting 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.     HEINZ     (for    himself,    Mr 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Ms.  Ksrs, 
Mrs.  Llotd  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Col- 
LiNB    of    niinols,    Mr.    Cohen,   Mr 
Thompson,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Mazzo- 
Li  and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 
HJl.  9330.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  SUte 
shall  be  required   to  administer  individual 
means  tests  for  provision  of  education,  nu- 
trition, transportation,  recreation,  soclallza- 
tlon,  or  associated  services  provided  there- 
under to  groups  of  low-income  indlvldualg 
aged  60  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  9331.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 
H.R.  9332.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code  to  permit  a  Federal  Court,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  U.S.  prosecutor, 
to  place  certain  persons  charged  with  Federal 
crimes  In  programs  of  community  supervision 
and  services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  9333.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procediu-es  Act  of  1974;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANN: 
HJl.  9334.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
H.R.  9335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
agricultural  aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use 
tax,  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gaso- 
line tax  to  the  agricultural  aircraft  sponsor 
with  the  consent  of  the  farmer,  and  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  9336.  A  bin  to  deny  Members  of  Con- 
gress  any   Increase   in   pay   under  any  law 
passed   or  plan  or  recommendation  received, 
during  a  Congress  unless  such  Increase  Is  to 
take  effect  not  earlier  than  the  first  day  of 
the    next    Congress;    to    the    Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.  NOWAK: 
H.R.  9337.  A  bUl  to  terminate  age  discrim- 
ination in  employment;   to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
HR.  9338.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the   Social   Sec\u-lty   Act   to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program  for  optometrlc  and  medical 
vision  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  9339.  A  biU  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Include  In  the  National 
Register  the  covered  bridges  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself  Mr. 
Kastenmeieb,  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, and  Mrs.  Metneb)  : 
HJi.  93*0-  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  9341'  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Bebullding  and  Development  Bank,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  long-range  program  to  assist  In 
assuring  decent  neighborhoods  for  all  citi- 
zens, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  9342.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  Individual 
who  has  attained  age  65  may  elect  to  treat 
any  employment  or  self-employment  per- 
formed by  him  as  not  covered  for  social  se- 
curity benefit  purposes  and  exempt  from 
social  security  taxes  to  the  extent  Income 
from  such  employment  and  self-employment 
does  not  exceed  (2,620;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  9343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AgrlcultXiral 
Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  approval  of  export 
sales  of  wheat  and  wheat  fiour,  feed  grains, 
and  other  commodities;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  and  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H.R.  9344.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa certain  real  estate  within  Camp  Gruber 
for  the  use  of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClosket,  and  Mrs.  Mink)  : 
HR.  9345.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain  exemptions  from  Its  disclosure  re- 
quirements, to  provide  guidelines  and  limi- 
tations for  classifying  official  information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Seibesling,  and 
Mr.  Weaver)  : 
HR.  9346.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  lands   to  Mount  McKlnley 
National  Park  and  Katmal  National  Monu- 
ment, to  establish   new    areas   of   the   Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  to  designate  new 
additions  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, all  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bsoo- 

HEAD,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mrs. 

Collins  of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 

Harrington,     Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr. 

Lent,   Mrs.   Meyneb,   Mr.   Moaklet, 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Sei- 

berling,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 

HR.  9347.  A  bill  relating  to  the  admission 

of  female  individuals  to  the  Coast  Guard 

Academy;    to   the  Committee  on   Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  9348.  A  bill  to  name  a  buUdlng  In 
Temple,  Tex.,  as  the  "W.  R.  Poage  Federal 
Building";    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BALDUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Besgland)  : 

H.J.  Res.  625.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 

•ectlon  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

as  amended,  relating  to  the  support  price  of 

milk;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Ms. 

Spellman,   Mr.    Studds.    Mr.   Howe, 

Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Bedell, 

Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 

H.J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  to  renounce 

the  strategy  of  the  first  strike  with  nuclear 
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weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Duncan  of  Oregon) : 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

January  4,  1976,  as  Haym  Salomon  Day;  to 

the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 

Service 

By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.J.  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  compelling  at- 
tendance In  schools  other  than  the  one 
nearest  the  residence  and  to  insure  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  ell  students 
wherever  located;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOU: 
H.J.  Res.  629.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  no  public  school 
student  shall,  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color,  be  assigned  to  or  required  to  attend 
a  particular  school;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By     Mr.     SIKES     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 

BOLANO)  : 

H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   TRAXLER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Aspin,  Ms. 
Abzug,   Mr.   Solarz,    Mr.   Neal,    and 
Mrs.  Hecklix  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.J.  Res.  631.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  conduct  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  antlrust  violations  are  occurring  in 
the  manufacture  or  marketing  of  replace- 
ment home  canning  lids,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MATHIS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Addabbo,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 

Kemp,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 

Del    Clawson,    Mr.    Burgenbr,    Mr. 

McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Yatson, 

Mr.  Dan   Daniels,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 

Symms.  Mr.  Flood,   Mr.   Zeferitti, 

Mr.    Won    Pat,   Mr.    Stratton,    Mr. 

Mnxis    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Chasles    H. 

Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Dominick 

V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Sikes, 

Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Snyder)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.   378.  Concurrent  resolution 

with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  Republic 

of  China  and  Its  people;  to  the  Committee 

on  International  Relations. 

By   Mr.    MATHIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rousselot,  Mr.   Spence,  Mr.   Beaso 
of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Hastings,    Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  HEn«3i,  Mr.  Beroland, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Risenhoover,  Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Mnjoso,  Mr. 
Landbum,  Mr.  Hightower,  Ms.  Jos- 
dan,   Mr.   Taylor  of   Missouri,   Mr. 
Crane,   and   Mr.   Taylor   of   North 
Carolina) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   379.   Concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  Its  people;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Habsha,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr. 
JoNKB  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Joi*«s,  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Andrtws  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
RtTNNELS,  Mr.  Jenretts,  Mr.  Clancy, 
Mr.  Chappbll.  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 
Byson,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Fickle, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Bsbckst- 
smoE) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  380.  Concurrent  iMolutlon 


with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  Republic 

of  China  and  Its  people;   to  the  Committee 

on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Biacgi,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  r^ 
Russo,  Mr.  Murphy  of  lUinols,  Mr. 
St  Gesm.*in,  Mr.  Downing  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Tbken,  Mr.  Abdnos, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hcnshaw,  Mr. 
Henderson,  li^.  Ginn,  and  Mr. 
Davis)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.   381.   Concurrent  resolution 

with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  Republic 

of  China  and  its  people;  to  the  Committee  on 

International  Relations. 
Ey  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Res.  686.  Resolution  to  halt  U.S.  grain 

sales  to  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee 

on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
Zeferetti,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hastinos,  Mr.  Cars,  Mr. 
HiNSRAW,  Mr.  BLANCHARD,  and  Mr. 
Fish)  : 
H.   Res.   687.   Resolution  disapproving   of 

efforts    to    expel    Israel    from    the    United 

Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  International 

Relations. 


J 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

243.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  transferring  title  to  Cabras  Island 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  to  the  Government  of 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

244.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  continu- 
ing construction  of  an  oil  tank  farm  on 
Cabras  Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

245.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the 
effects  of  certain  State  legislative  enact- 
ments on  the  financing  of  public  education 
In  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

246.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  recog- 
nizing the  Tunlca-Blloxl  Indian  Conununlty 
of  Louisiana  and  requesUng  Federal  recog- 
nition thereof:  to  the  Connmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

247.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  American  Samoa,  relative 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink 
on  behalf  of  the  Territory  of  American 
Samoa;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

248.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  proposed 
Federal  land  use  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

249.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

260.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  requiring  work  permits 
for  conservation  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

261.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  removing 
the  silt  buildup  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
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state 


262.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative 
the  Hlgh»»7  peautlflcatlon  Aci 

the  donnnlttce  on  Public  Wor! 
portatlon. 

253.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative 
eral/Stat«  funding  ratio  for 
to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Transportation. 

254.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
the  State  of  Louslana,  relative 
an  Inveetlgatlon  of  the  Veterana 
tlon   Hospital   of   New   Orleans, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

256.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
the  State  of  California,  relative 
motive  Transport  Research  and 
Act  of   1975:    Jointly  to  the  Co 
Interstate  and  Foreign 
ence  and  Technology. 


legislature  of 

to  amending 

of  1965;   to 

k|  and 


legislature  of 

to  the  Ped- 

hlghways; 

Works    and 


Commei  ce, 
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I^glslature  of 

requesting 

Admlnlstra- 

La.;    to  the 


♦o 


Legislature  of 
to  the  Auto- 
Development 
mnlttees  on 
and  Scl- 


of  Yen  Han 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOHJTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XJUI,  provide 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrpduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HARBINOTON: 

HJl.  9349.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  „ 

Sheng;   to  the  Committee  on  tie  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HOWE: 
H.B.  9350.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raul  Mel- 
gar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  9351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ricky  Lee 
Trautvetter;  to  the  Committee  «n  the  Judl 
clary. 

ByB4r.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  9352.  A  bill  for  the  rellfef  of  Allssa 
Anne  Browne;  to  the  Committee  ( m  the  Judl 
clary. 

By  Mr.  SIKBS 
H.R.  9353.  A  bill  for  the  retef  of  Mai 
Jack  P.  Jans,  U.S.  Air  Force  ( -e tired)  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT 
H.R.  9354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glenda 
R.  McDufT;  to  the  Committee  oi  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  9356.  A  bUl  for  the  relief!  of  Michael 


Francis  Jackson 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida 
H.R.  935fl.  A  bUl  to  authorize  tlie  President 
to  appoint  Capt.  John  E.  Tsavarli,  US  Navy 
Reservee  (retired)   to  the  grade 
miraJ  on  the  Reserves  retired 
Committee  on  Arnoed   Service*. 


to  the  Committee  on  the 


of  rear  ad- 
Ist;    to  the 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  l  of  rule  XXli,  peUtions 
and  p^)ers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

laS..    By   the   SPEAKER:    Petltllon   of   the 
Southern    Legislative    Oonferen(«    of    The 
OouncU  of  State  Governments.  Atlanta.  Ga 
relaUve  to  The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

IM.  Also,  petition  of  Claude  L.  i;earren  Jr 
8*n  Francisco.  Calif.,  relative  tc   redress  of 


to    the    Committee 


on    Armed 


gnevancea; 
Services. 

187.  Also,  petition  of  the  14th  ^ 
wertem   OoTemom   Conference.    v..x.«uii»„, 
Ohio,  relative  to  home  wlnterlzatton;  to  the 
^nmlttee  on  Banking.  Currency,  and  Hous- 

188.  AIM,  pettUon  of  Barry  D4e  Holland. 
Portsmouth.  Va..  relative  to  aid  f 
tlonally  handicapped  persons;    tc 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

189.  Also,  petition  of  the  South*  rn  Legisla- 
tive Conference  of  The  Council  ofV 
emmenu.  AUanta.  Oa.,  relative  to 
rehabiliutlon;  to  the  Committee 
tlon  and  Labor. 

190.  Also  petition  of  the  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Midwestern  GovemorB'  Conference.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  relative  to  providing  uniform 


I  Auniial  Mld- 
Clnclnnatl, 


for  educa- 
the  Com- 


SUte  Gov- 
vocatlonal 
on  Educa- 


dlan  Reservations;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
Federal  funding  and  administration  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

191.  Also,  petition  of  Jacob  F.  May  Jr., 
Counsel  for  the  Cherokee  Freedmen,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  relative  to  the  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  Cherokee  Judg- 
ment funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

192.  Also,  petition  of  Jack  Oambrell,  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  relative  to  the  use  of  coal  In  the 
production  of  electricity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

193.  Also,  petition  of  Carl  Mclntlre,  Col- 
llngswood,  N.J.,  relative  to  redress  to  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

194.  Also,  petition  of  Herb  Joiner,  Upland, 
Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment In  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

195.  Also,  petition  of  Maldo  Karl,  Rockvllle, 
Md.,  and  others,  relative  to  the  right  to  self- 
determination  for  the  Baltic  people:  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

196.  Also,  petition  of  Sidney  Flsch,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  others,  relative  to  support 
for  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

197.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Women  Religious,  Chicago,  m., 
relative  to  the  Nuclear  Free  Pacific  Confer- 
ence; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

198.  Also,  petition  of  the  14th  Annual  Mid- 
western Governors'  Conference,  relative  to 
U.S.  RaUway  Association  final  system  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

199.  Also,  petition  of  the  Southern  Legis- 
lative Conference  of  The  Council  of  State 
Governments,  relative  to  allocation  of  nat- 
ural gas:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

200.  Also,  petition  of  Barry  Dale  Holland. 
Portsmouth.  Va..  relative  to  providing  a  pub- 
lic fonmi  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

201.  Also,  petition  of  Col.  Tran  Nguon 
Nhung  and  others.  Pulau.  Trengganu.  Malay- 
sia, relative  to  the  Immigration  status  of 
Vietnamese  refugees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

202.  Also,  petition  of  the  14th  Annual  Mid- 
western Governors'  Conference.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  relative  to  an  antitrust  Investigation  of 
the  energy  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

203.  Also,  petition  of  Johnny  Holmes.  Pon- 
tlac.  ni..  relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

204.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey 
S.  Crltes.  Malaga,  Wash.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

205.  Also,  petition  of  the  Southern  Legisla- 
tive Conference  of  The  CouncU  of  State 
Governments.  Atlanta.  Ga..  relative  to  reach- 
ing a  balanced  Federal  budget;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

206.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  relative  to  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

207.  Also,  petition  of  the  14th  Annual  Mid- 
western Governors'  Conference.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  relative  to  rural  public  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

208.  Also,  petition  of  the  Southern  Legisla- 
tive Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, AUanta,  Ga..  relative  to  highway 
trust  fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

209.  Also,  petition  of  the  I4th  Annual  Mid- 
western Annual  Midwestern  Governors'  Con- 
ference. Cincinnati,  Ohio,  relative  to  State 
reimbursement  for  energy  management  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

210.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 


tors of  the  California  Democratic  CouncU 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  relative  to  disclpUnarv 
action  against  Representative  Michael  Bar 
rlngton;  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

211.  Also,  petition  of  the  l4th  Annual  Mitf. 
western  Governors'  Conference,  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  relative  to  excess  profits  of  the  natural 
gas  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

212.  Also,  petition  of  John  E.  Manning  n 
and  others,  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  relative  to  the 
importation  of  baseballs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

213.  Also,  petition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Warren,  Mich.,  rela- 
tive to  energy;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.    3884 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 

Page  2,  line  22,  Insert  immediately  after 
the  period  the  following:  "The  President 
shall  Issue  such  a  proclamation  pursuant 
only  to:  (1)  a  declaration  of  war;  (2)  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  Its  territories 
or  possessions,  or  its  Armed  Forces;  or  (3) 
the  prior  enactment  of  a  Joint  resolution 
specifically  authorizing  the  President  to  la- 
sue  such  proclamation.  The  President  in 
every  possible  Instance  shaU  seek  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  Congress  and  provide 
Congress  with  all  pertinent  Information  be- 
fore proclaiming  the  existence  of  a  national 
emergency.  After  such  proclamation  has 
been  Issued,  the  President  shaU  consult 
regularly  with  Congress  until  the  national 
emergency  has  been  terminated. 

Page  3,  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  15  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ";  or 

"(3)  thirty  calendar  days  elapse  following 
the  declaration  of  an  emergency  unless 
Congress  (A)  has  authorized  by  concurrent 
resolution  the  extension  of  such  an  emer- 
gency to  a  date  certain,  or  (B)  is  physically 
unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an  armed  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States." 

Page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  "year"  and 
Insert  "month"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  3,  line  24,  insert  immediately  after 
the  comma  the  fcdlowlng:  "or  on  the  date 
specified  In  any  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
or  on  the  30th  day  following  the  declaration 
of  such  an  emergency,". 

Page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  "fifteen"  and 
insert  "five"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  5.  line  7,  strike  out  "fifteen"  and  In- 
sert "five"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  5.  line  16.  strike  out  "six"  and  insert 
"two"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  5.  line  17.  strike  out  "conference"  and 
Insert  the  fcdlowlng:  "unless  both  Houses 
of  Congress  shall  otherwise  determine  by 
yeas  and  nays". 

Page  6.  line  21,  strike  out  "six"  and  insert 
"two"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  7.  line  2,  Insert  Immediately  after 
"act"  the  following:  ".  and  unless  such  pro- 
visions of  law  are  among  those  enumerated 
by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  section 
503  of  this  Act". 

On  page  10,  Immediately  after  line  19. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  503.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  list  of  all  provisions  of  law  (including  but 
not  limited  to  statutes,  executive  orders,  and 
departmental  regulations)  conferring  pow- 
ers and  authorities  which  may  be  exercised 
diu-ing  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President.  Such  list  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register." 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  HI.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308ib).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  CoNcaEssioNAL  Rkcobo. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  siibmitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1974: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

piLB  One  Copy  Wpth  thb  Secrttart  ok  the  Sknate  and  Pu,k  Two  Copies  With  th«  Clekk  or  the  House  of  Repbeskhtativm  : 

This  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  identUying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropbiate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"PssuMDJARy"  REPORT  ("ReglstraUon") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTEHLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
flKure  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "6,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:  19- 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                    1 

ist 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  bxislness  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  art 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  becaxise  Reports  ara 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (0)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
aubject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  IndlvlduaU  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  eltba* 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
Uve  Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  niunbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dlstribuUon.  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publicatloni 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  » 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

*•  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "B"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
lomblne  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

r  g 
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A.  Dean  E.  Abrahamson.  lOSb 
SE.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55114 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Strjeet 
ington.  D.C. 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Cdncemed 
Television   Operators   for   a  I  air 
Law,  P.O.  Box  389,  Painted  P^t, 


A.  Akin,  Otimp,  Strauss,  4auer  &  Peld, 
1100  Madison  Office  Building,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  Industry  Coordlnatlag  Committee 
To  Conserve  Energy,  222  Cedir  Lane,  Tea- 
neck,  N.J.  07866. 


A.  Alaskan  Arctic  Oas 
Box  979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank 
chorage,  Alaska  99510. 


Plp<llne  Co.,  P.O. 
BuUdlng,  An- 


A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  Oteannon,  Ltd., 
1911  Port  Myer  Drive,  No.  120',  Rosslyn,  Va. 
22209.  ^ 

B.  Latin  American  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, 1728  East  14th  Street,  Pan  Leandro, 
Calif. 


A.  Barbara  Reld  Alexander. 

B.  Sierra   Club.   324   C   Street 
Ington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Ricardo  R.   Alvarado,   611)8 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 
Burbank,  Calif.  91520. 


Fort  Hunt 
P.O.  Box  651, 


on 


A.    American    Committee    _ 
Relations,  122  Maryland  Avenue 
Ington.  D.C.  20003. 


A.  The  American  Copper  CouAcil,  1122  East 
180th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  104  50. 

A.  American  Hellenic  Instltu  «.  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  200(  i6 


A.  American  Nuclear  Energy 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  700 


A.  American  Rape  Preventloii  Association, 
50  Muth  Drive,  Orinda.  Calif.  94563. 

A.  Virginia  Andary,  204  Thisile  Drive.  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.  20901. 

B.  Catholics  for  a  Free  CholceJ  616  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  Scott  O.  Anderson,  11800  Ainrlse  Valley 
Drive.  Reston.  Va.  22091. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  |76  East  Fifth 
Street,  St  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

A.  Florlan  J.  Anfang.  815  16tA  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood     of     Railway 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
&  Station  Employees,  6300  Rlveil 
mont,  m.  60018. 


A.   Apco  Oil  Corp.    1700  Houkton  Natural 
Gas  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  770(  2. 


A.  Arent,  Pox,  Klntner. 

1816  H  Street  NW.,  Washington 

B.  National  Association  of 
chandlsers.  Inc.,  1060  Kings  Highway 
Suite  200,  Cherry  HUl,  N.J.  08034. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100 

NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp 
son  BuUdlng,  Houston.  Tex.  770o| 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana   Refining   Co.,   5)D0 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


A.  AasocUtion  of  Trial  Lawyen 
20  Garden  street.  Cambridge 
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26th  Avenue         A.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories  Associa- 
tion, Inc..   1730  K  street  NW..  Washington, 
SE..  Wash-      D.C. 

A.  Richard  E.  Ayres,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Jacqueline  Balk-Tusa,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Clinical  Chem- 
ists, 1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Kenneth  C.  Bass  III,  Reasoner,  Davis  & 
Vinson,  800  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Arctic  Slc^e  Regional  Corps.,  P.O.  Box 
566,  Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 


A.  Boyden,  Kennedy,  Romney  &  Howatd. 
1000  Kennecott  Building.  Salt  Lake  Clt» 
Utah  84133.  "' 

B.  The  Zunl  Indian  Tribe,  Zunl,  N.  Mex 

A.  Cyril  P.  Brickfield,  MUler,  Singer,  Ml- 
chaelson.  Brickfield  &  Raives,  1909  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  AssoclaUon. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  igoB 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


U.S.-Soviet 
NE.,  Waah- 


[^ouncil.  1629 
Wasliington,  D.C. 


Airline    & 
Express 
Road,  Roee- 


Plot^ln  &  Kahn, 

D.C.  20006. 

Recording  Mer- 

North, 


Connecficut  Avenue 
600  Jeffer- 

Avenue 
Jefferson 


of  America, 
02138. 


Atass 


A.  Becky  Bogard,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20009. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  E^iser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  461  South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  324  C  Street  SE .  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324   C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Donald  K.  Brown.  1127  Uth  Street  Suite 
525,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Hughes  Air  Corp.,  3125  Clearvlew  Way 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 


A.  Lucius  D.  Battle. 
SE.,  Wash-         B.  Communications    Satellite    Corp.,    950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


A.  Orren  Beaty.  417  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.  Christine  T.  Beatty,  Suite  911.  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washlmrton  D  C 
20036.  '     ■    ■ 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp  ,  250  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Alexander  B.  Bell,  9618  Cottrell  Terrace 
SUver  Spring,  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  &  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada,  901 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20001. 

A.  Jeffrey  P.  Berg,  10880  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2121.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

B.  Grayson,  Gross  &  Sherman,  10880  Wll- 
shlre Boulevard.  Suite  2121.  Los  Angeles 
Calif.  90024. 

A.  Linda  M.  Billings.  Sierra  Club  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  1050  Mills  Tower,  220  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

A.  F.  Porter  Blackard,  Post  Office  Box 
23652,  L'Enfant  Plaza  Station,  Washington 
DC.  20024. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va.  24042. 

A.  Boasberg,  Hewes,  BUores  &  Kass.  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Mi- 
grant Programs,  1226  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
602,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Boasberg.  Hewes,  Klores  &  Kass,  1226 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  291  Broadway,  New  York 
NY.  10007. 


A.  Donald  K.  Brown,  1127  11th  Street,  Suite 
526.  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box  309.  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900 
Washington,  DC.  20036.  ' 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1346  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc..  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 


A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Timothy   P.    Burns,    1133    20th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National     Canners     Association,     1133 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Busby  Rlvkln  Sherman  Levy  &  Rehm, 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pluswood,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1340, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  54901. 


A.  Janette  F.  Byrne,  1230  Princeton,  Apt.  7, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  (For  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca, 
Inc.) 


A.  M.  Douglas  Caddy,  925  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  AssocUtion  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  LFE  Corp.,  1601  Trapelo  Road.  Waltham, 
Mass.  02154;  Eagle  Signal,  736  Federal  Street, 
Davenport,  Iowa  62803. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Prismo  Universal  Corp.,  et  al. 

A.  John  E.  Campbell,  One  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

A.  Roes  Capon.  417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SB., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 
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B  National  Association  of  Railroad  Passen- 
gers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
O.C.'  20003. 

A  Harlon  B.  Carter,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf ,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Apco  Oil  Corp.,  1700  Houston  Natural 
Gas  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1626, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110. 

A.  Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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A.  Ray  Chambers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  North  BU- 
lerlca,  Mass.  01862. 

A.  Ray  Chambers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bangor  and  Aroostook  RaUroad,  Bangor, 

Maine  04401. 


A.  Oale  H.  Chapman,  5300  Wllllston  Road, 
Mlnnetonka,  Minn.  55343. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Waterway  Association, 
700  Midland  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55401. 


A.  Carlton  S.  Clark,  1412  Gas  St,  Electric 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

A.  Clark,  West,  Keller,  Sanders  &  Butler, 
2424  First  National  Bank  Building,  I>allas, 
Tex.  75202. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers'  Association, 
Inc.,  110  East  69th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 
1-7  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10633. 

A.  Walter  S.  Clement,  P.O.  Box  23662, 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke.  Va.  24042. 

A.  Coalition  of  Private  University  Students 
(COPUS),  c/o  Andrew  Kerstein,  78  East 
Broadway.  Staten  Island.  N.Y.  10306. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow  (for  American  Im- 
ported Automobile  Dealers  Association) ,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Committee  for  Jobs  Through  Economic 
Development,  1006  State  Street.  Erie,  Pa. 
16501. 

A.  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Mi- 
grant Programs,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
602,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Ross  Conlln,  840  Washington  BuUdlng. 
15th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Chessie  System,  Terminal  Tower,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44101. 

A.  Aurellan  H.  Cooledge,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

A.  Thomtis  R.  Coonan,  1156  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  731,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc. 

A.  CouncU  of  Community  Hospitals  (CCH), 
4614  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  615  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071;  BP  Alaska, 
Inc.,  100  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
84111;  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020;  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44115. 


A.  Cramer,  Haber  and  Becker,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza.    SW.,    Suite    4100,    Washington.    D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Appalachian  Organization  of  Surface 
Miners,  Professional  Arts  Building,  Norton, 
Va.  24273. 


A.  WUUam  D.  Crawford,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Room  819,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 


A.  Joseph  M.  Crlbben,  3101  South  Man- 
chester Street,  No.  110,  Falls  Church.  Va. 
22044. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Pitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada.  901 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

A.  David  A.  Daniel,  Jr.,  1166  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  731,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  BuUders  &  Contractors,  Inc. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza  No.  5200.  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Davis.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
No.  108,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jockeys'  Guild.  Inc..  556  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd.  Riese  &  Jones,  4200 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98164 

B.  Inupiat  Community  of  the  Arctic  Slope, 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation.  Arctic 
Slope  Native  Association,  P.O.  Box  566,  Bar- 
row, Alaska  99723. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atlantic  Time  Products  Corp.,  et  al. 


Services,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Suite  811.  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Flavor  and  Extract  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  O'Brien  Associates,  2700  Calvert  Street, 
Suite  L-517,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  District  of  Coliunbia  Bankers  Associ- 
ation, 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  DK  Consultants.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Texas  Sou  &  Water  Con- 
servation Districts,  Inc.,  Temple,  Tex.  76501. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CLEW,  Inc.,  5625  Poplar,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
38117. 


A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  S.  B.  Burnett,  c/o  Mr.  J.  B. 
Pumphrey,  1212  First  National  Bank  BuUd- 
lng, Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mr.  S.  F.  Henderson,  Midland,  Tex.  79701. 

A.  DK  Consulants.   Inc.,   918   16th   Street 
NW.,  Suite  402.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ross  Kreamer  Hardwood  Veneers,  1657 
Lamar  Avenue.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38114. 


A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  San  Saba;  Brady  SoU  &  Water  Conser- 
vation District  No.  214,  Co  Jack  Edmlston. 
Box  120.  Voca,  Tex.  76887. 


A.  Jean  F.  Dye,  2466  Stratford  Road,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio  44118. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 
60611. 


A.  Donald  R.  Ebe,  Suite  622,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  W.  D.  Eberle,  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States.  Inc.,  320  New 
Center  BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  George  K.  Ellades,  1501  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Imftorted  Hardwood  Products  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 


A.  J.  Burton  EUer,  Suite  1016,  National 
Press  BuUdlng,  14th  and  P  Streets  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20046. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

A.  John  L.  Erlckson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road. 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Vernon  L.  Evans,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 


A.  Sandra  DeMent,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.         A.  Richard  M.  Fairbanks  m,  1  Farragut 

B.  National   Consumer   Center   for   Legal     Square  South.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Carlos  B.  Rlos,  P.O.  Box  192 
00902. 


:  llco,  c/o  Hon. 
Sfm  Juan,  PH. 
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I.e. 


A.  Samuel  Stephen  Fields,  l 
NW.,  No.  704,  Washington,  D 

B.  Americans  For  Democratld 
16th  Street  NW.,  No.  704,  Wwhlngto 
20036. 
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16th  Street 
20036. 

Action.  1424 
n,  DC. 


A.  WUUam  L.  Glfford,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 


A.  First  Class  Mailers  Association,  Inc.,  1101 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW;,  Suite  107, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher,  Suite  500,  |1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006.    I 

B.  National  Employment  AsaOclatlon.  2000 
K   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20006. 


A.  James  H.  Fitzgerald,  767  fitth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Ire. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabau)  h  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannic^  Inc.,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chlca|!0,  111.  60611. 

A.  Harry  L.  Freeman,  1701  B  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  6b  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 


A.  Burton   D.   Fretz,   2030   M 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


2)30 


&  Kampel- 
Avenue 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  ShrlvJr 
man.  Suite  lOOO,  600  New  Hamp  ihlre 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  LTV    Aerospace    Corp.,    P.d.    Box    5907, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 


A.  Gary  R.  Frlnk,  2635  Massachusetts  Ave 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  200<|8 

B.  American   Educational 
cUtlon,   1126   16th  Street  NW 
D.C. 


A.  Gary  R.  Frlnk.  2635  Massachusetts  Ave 
nue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  for  riffectl 
Fault,  2636  Massachv  setts  Afenue 
Washington.  DC.  20008. 


A.  Paul  K.  Froet  U,  1730 

nue  NW.,  No.  1260,  Washington, 

B.  Union  Carbide  C^rp..  270 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Franklin   L.    Gage,    153   E 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Task  Force  Against  Nucle^' 
Inc.,    153    E    Street,    SE.    Washl  igton 
20003.  '^ 


Rothei^berg,   Suite 
Square, 


Bank 


A.  Oauaewltz.   Carr  A 
711.    South    Tower,    Union 
Orange.  Calif.  92668. 

B.  Patent  Law  Association  of 
Suite   2400.    Equitable   Plaza, 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 
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A.  Robert  B.  Geddle,  Jr.,  660 
nue.  Suite  188,  Montgomery,  Ali 

B.  American  Petroleum  Instltiite 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 


Street   NW., 
M  Street 


Re!  earch   Asso- 
tKTashlngton, 


ve  No- 
NW., 


Pennsylvania  Ave- 
C.  20006. 
F^k  Avenue, 


Street   SB., 

Pollution, 
DC. 


ijos  Angeles, 
Wllshlre 


Adams  Ave- 
36104. 
1801   K 


2(006. 


A.  Margaret  L.  Gebres,   1166  l5th  Street 


NW.,  Suite  731,  Washington.  D.C 


B.  AssocUted  Builders  A  Con ti  actors,  Inc 


A.  John  OentUle,  1967  E  Street 
Ington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General 
America,    1967    E    Street    MW, 
D.C.  20000. 


NW.,  Wash- 


Co  itractors  of 
1  Washington, 


20005. 


A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Bell.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  21488,  Greens- 
boro, N.C.  27420. 

A.  Vernle  R.  Glasson  m,  426 — 13th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

A.  George  L.  Gleason.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1629 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Gould.  Relchert  &  Strauss,  2613-20 
Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  Francis  J.  Rorke,  et  al. 

A.  Elliott  Stone  Graham,  1630  Calle 
Vaquero  Drive,  Glendale,  Calif.  91206. 

A.  Grayson,  Gross  &  Sherman,  10880  Wll- 
shlre Boulevard,  Suite  2121,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90024. 

B.  Janette  F.  Byrne,  1230  Princeton  Street, 
Apt.  7,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

A.  Kathleen  Green,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Jill  L.  Greenbaum.  2001  Plymouth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20012. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  P.  Michael  Greenwald,  1  Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
Prudential  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  07101. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubser,  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard, Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

B.  Applied  Technology,  a  Division  of  Itek 
Corp.,  645  Almanor  Avenue,  Sunnyvale,  Calif 
94086. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubser.  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard. Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Morena  Enterprises,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94129. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubser.  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard, Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

B.  WEMA,  2600  El  Camlno  Real,  Palo  Alto 
Calif.  94306. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Halbach,  Rlvlana  Foods,  Inc.. 
2777   Allen   Parkway,   Houston,   Tex.   77019 

B.  Rlvlana  Foods.  Inc..  2777  Allen  Parkway 
Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

A.  Paul   Halllsay.    908    leth    Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,    AFL-CIO,    908    16th    Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hammer,  428  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  235 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hash,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 1  Farragut  Square  South.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 
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B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  6O611 

A.  William  H.  Hecht,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1200,  Washington  Dr 
20006.  '      ^^• 

A.  George  Jack  HeU,  M-fl07  Arlington  Tow. 
ers,  1111  Arlington  Boulevard,  Arlington 
Va.  22209.  "^wu. 

A.  Elena  8.  Hess,  3705  Porter  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Self-Determinatlon  for  D.C,  3705  Porter 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Hewes  &  Wolf,  1720  Eye  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  " 

B.  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  AssoclaUon. 
BuUding  2,  Smte  D,  2101  North  Front  Street 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.  17110. 

A.  Janet  Hleber,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  c 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher,  &  Phillips,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Closed-End  Investment 
Companies,  c/o  Malcolm  Smith,  330  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  E.  Joseph  HiUings,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  511,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  National  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  592056  AMP 
Miami,  Fla.  33169. 

A.  Arthur  Hlntze,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  J.  D.  Hlttle,  3137  South  14th  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

B.  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  6907, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

A.  Austin  B.  Hogan,  Jr.,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1128  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Concerned  Sportsmen  of  America,  1128 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  HoUy  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 


A.  Fortescue  W.  Hopkins,  Box  218,  Dan- 
vUle,  Va. 

B.  Long  Branch  Coal  Co.,  P.O.  Box  4367, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

A.  John  F.  Horty,  4614  Fifth  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  16213. 

B.  Council  of  Community  Hoepltals.  4614 
Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 

A.  James  H.  Hosking,  1436  Fourth  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Land  Improvement  Contractors  of 
America,  9516  Ogden  Avenue.  Brookfleld,  111. 
60513. 

A.  Craig  Hoemer,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1629 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


September  3,  1975 

A.  Houger,  Garvey  &  Schubert,  1019  19th 
Street    NW.,    8th    floor,    Washington,    D.C. 

20036. 

B.'  Georgia-Paclflc    Corp.,    1735    I    Street 
NW.,  room  616,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle,  1625  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  suite  203,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent    Bankers    Association    of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

A.  Hudson,  Creyke,  Koehler  &  Tacke,  1744 
R  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  S&E  Contractors,  Inc.,  5700  Swiss  Ave- 
nue, P.O.  Box  2399,  Dallas,  Tex.  75221. 
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A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr.,  4300  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Holly  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

A.  Edward  L.  Hule,  4630  Montgomery  Ave- 
nue, Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, 4630  Montgomery  Avenue,  Suite  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

A.  David  C.  Hull,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Gerard  P.  Hurley,  Suite  602,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Club   Association,  Suite  602, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,   1735 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mldcontlnent  Farmers  Association,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.  65201. 


A.  Gary  Jarmln,  422  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Jamaica  National  Guild,   U.S.A.,   Bre- 
voort  Station,  P.O.  Box  162,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey,   1100  Ring  Building 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
Building  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  James  Courtney  Jennings,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  HUl  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  302.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanin  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 


A.  David  Johnston,  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 


A.  Pamela  Johnston,  1207  34th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  George  T.  Jones,  P.O.  Box  190,  Aurora, 

ni. 

B.  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co^  P.O.  Box  190, 

Aurora,  111.60507. 


A.  Brenda  Joyce,   1025   Connecticut   Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gulf  on  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.  Emanuel  Martin  Kay,  491  National  Press 
Bulldmg,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 


A.  James  J.  Kelly,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  f'OO  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  111.  60018. 


A.  Jeffrey  Knight,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Richard  M.  Lahn,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.  Land  Improvement  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 9515  Ogden  Avenue,  Brookfleld,  ni.  60513. 

A.  Edward  P.  X.  Lawlor,  Jr.,  1  Farragut 
Square  South  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals,  Inc.,  One  Farragut  Square 
South  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  David  M.  Lenny,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Coruieetlcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  Community  Hospitals,  4614 
Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsbiugh,  Pa.  15213. 


A.  S.  R.  Levering,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  United  States  Committee  for  the  Oceans, 
245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Advance  Publications,  Inc.,  950  Finger- 
board Road,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  News,  Inc.,  220  East  4ad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Times  Mirror  Square^ 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90053. 


A.  E.  F.  Llvaudals,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  516  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 


A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

A.  George  A.  Lucas,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

A.  James  E.  Lyons,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 


B.  International  Federation  Professional  & 
Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Forbes  Mann,  1155  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75222. 

A.  March  for  Life,  P.O.  Box  2950,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 

A.  Carl  Marcy,  122  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Committee  on  U.S. -Soviet 
Relations,  122  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20002. 


A.  Carl  Marcy,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NK., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CoimcU  for  a  Livable  World. 

A.  Robert  V.  Marlanl,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Alrime  A 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

A.  John  Markan,  1629  K  Street  NW..  Suita 
403,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55440. 

A.  Matthew  J.  Marks,  2614  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Heterochemical  Corp.,  Ill  East  Haw- 
thorne Avenue,  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island. 
N.Y.  11680. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 


A.  Cliff  Massa  III,  1776  F  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1778  F  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

B.  UAL,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago,  111. 
60666. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Box  300,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74102. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1760  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnee,  HI. 
60018. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1760  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Edward  McDonald,  816  Sixteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  A 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
A  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Boee- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

A.  Gordon  McOowan,  Hlghwood,  Mont^ 
69460. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1173. 
Helena,  Mont.  69601. 

A.  Dlanne  McLaughlin,  American  League 
of  Anglers,  Inc..  810  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  League  of  Anglers,  Inc.,  810 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 
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A.  Margaret  Elizabeth  McNama  'a 
for  a  Livable  World,  100  Maryla  id 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World 


A.  Joy  M.  Mldman,  National  Association 
Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals,  Inc., 
Square  South  NW..  Washington 

B.  National  Association  of  Private 
trie  Hospitals,  Inc.,  1  Parragut 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


Sq  lare 


A.  Jay  A.  Miller,  410  First  Street  ^E.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Unl^n,  22  East 
40th  Street.  New  York  N.Y.  1001 

A.  Larry  Alan  MlUer,  2727  29th  ^treet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Portable  Sanitation  Assoclajtlon,  1101 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  206,  Washlrg- 
ton,  DC.  20005. 


A.  Miller,  Cassldy,  Larroca  &  Lfcwln 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washlnjton 
20037. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 
tlonal,  133  Queen  Ann  Avenue  Norvi 
Wash.,  98109. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  PeAnsylvanla 
Avenue  I'W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20(06. 

B.  Pacific  Ughtlng  Corp.,  Box  6  5043,  Ter- 
minal Annex,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  9(|054. 


A.  Linda  Mills.   1629  K  Street 
403,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
neapolls,  Minn.  65440. 


A.  John  B.  Mlnnlck,  7900  Westp  irk  Drive, 
Suite  514.  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Chocolate  Manufacturers  Assdclatlon  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  7900,  Westpark 
Drive,  Suite  514,  McLean,  Va.  2210] . 
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,  Council 
Avenue 


A.  Timothy  R.  Murphy,  Route  7,  Grimes 
Mill  Road,  Lexington.  Ky.  40802. 

B.  Save  Oiir  Cumberland  Mountains/ Appa- 
lachian Coalition,  Box  457,  Jacksboro  Tenn. 
37757. 


of 

1  Parragut 

C.  20006. 

Psychla- 

South 


A.  National  Action  Committee  on  Sec- 
ondary Boycotts,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


A.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, 4630  Montgomery  Avenue,  Suite  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20014. 


IW 


Suite 
113,  Mln- 


A.  William  E.  Mlnshall,  1730  M  Street 
Suite  905,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Warner  Q.  Smith,  Inc.,  1730  T^-aln 
nue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


A.  Woodrow  B.  Moats.  Jr..  1166  lith  Street 


NW..  Suite  731,   Washington,  D.C. 


NW., 
Ave- 


20005. 


B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc 


A.  Christopher  Monek,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washln  rto; 
30006.  ^ 


A.  Montana  Railroad  Association 
Helena,  Mont.  59601. 


A.    Moore-McCormack    Resources , 
Landmark  Square.  Stamford,  Conn 


A.  Cynthia  Mordaunt,  1717  

Avenue  NW.,  No.  701,  Washington 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of 
Inc.,  1711  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 


Mass$u:hu8etts 

C.  20036. 

Wash- 

Amerlca, 

,  Wasb- 


N-^/ 


NW 


Building, 


A.  E.  Joyce  Morgan,   1100  Ring 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   lloo  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Alan  B.  Morrison,  Public 
Suite  700.  2000  P  Street  NW., 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen,  Inc.,  Box  1 
Ington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Christopher  M.  Mould,  1666  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Mer 
tlon  Associations,  291  Broadway   N»w 
NY.  10007. 


of 
n,  D.C. 


Box  1172. 


Inc.,    1 
06901. 


Cltl^n,  Inc., 
tilngton, 

,  Wasb- 


Wa  ihlngton. 


9401 


A.  National  Association  of  Farm  and  Ranch 
Trailer  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  109  West  Hou- 
ston, Sherman,  Tex.  75090. 


A.  National  Association  of  Federally  Li- 
censed firearms  Dealers/ American  Press 
Media,  7001  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60626. 


,  2556 
DC. 


Interna- 
,  Seattle, 


8  Chrts- 
York, 


A.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Private  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals,  Inc.,  1  Parragut  Square 
South  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Professional  Ad- 
ministrators (NAPA).  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

A.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tlon  Associations,  291  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007. 

A.  National  Conunlttee  for  Effective  No- 
Pault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

A.  National  Consumer  Center  for  Legal 
Services,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  North  American  Telephone  Association, 
1725  De  Salles  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  National   Counsel   Associates,   421   New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Purolator  Services,  Inc.,  2  Nevada  Drive, 
Lake  Success,  N.Y.  11040. 

A.  National   Counsel  Associates,  421   New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  National  Employment  Association,  2000 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  2317  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

A.  National  Realty  Committee,  Inc.,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  New  England  Petroleum  Corp.,  825  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  Suite  500,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Gulf  OH  BiUldlng,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  16219. 

A.  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  23652,  L'Enfant  Plaza  Station,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 
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B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington  Dr 
20036.  '      *'• 

A.  Northwest  Energy  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1528 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110. 

A.  George  O'Bea,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street  NW 
Suite  304,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  304,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  7900  Westpark 
Drive,  Suite  514,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Chocolate  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  7900  Westpark 
Drive,  Suite  514,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Jobs  Through  Economic 
Development,  1006  State  Street,  Erie  Pa 
16501. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Van  R.  Olsen,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1019,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Joseph  G.  O'Neill,  1620  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  Mass 
02138. 

A.  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Transportation  Tech- 
nology Division,  P.O.  Box  7293,  Denver,  Colo. 
80207. 

A.  Our  Land,  Our  Lives,  103  North  Seventh 
Street,  P.O.  Box  1000,  GatesvlUe,  Tex.  76528. 

A.  The  Pack  River  Company,  425  Peyton 
Building.  Spokane,  Wash.  99201. 

A.  Michael  J.  Parker,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  The  Patent  Law  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles, Suite  2400,  Equitable  Plaza,  3435  Wll- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 


A.  David  J.  Pattlson,   1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  P.O.  Box 
360,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  BP  Alaska,  Inc.,  100  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Company,  U.S-A..  P.O.  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex.  77701. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Louisiana  Educational  Television  Au- 
thority, P.O.   Box   44064,   Baton   Rouge,   La. 

70804. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  '  7th  Street 
Nw!.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.The  Standard  OU  Company  (Ohio) ,  Mid- 
land Building,    Cleveland,   Ohio   44115. 

A  Peabody,  Rlvlln  &  Lambert,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Oil  &  Gas  Association  of 
West  Virginia,  P.O.  Box  1740,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.  26301. 
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A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln  &  Lambert,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation,  1801 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jack  Pearce,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  for  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  George  C.  Pendleton,  One  Parragut 
Square,  South  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A,  Elizabeth    W.    Philip,    5215    Falmouth 
Eoad,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Taxpayer's   Union,   625   East 
Capital  Street  SE.,   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association, 
110  E.  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Ralph  Pomerance,  Jr.,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy,  10404  Conover 
Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20902. 

B.  Association  of  State  College  and  Univer- 
sity Forest  Research  Organizations  (AS- 
CUFRO). 

A.  Portable  Sanitation  Association,  1101 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  206,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 


A.  Edmond  A.  Potter,  NCR  Corp.,  2301  Re- 
search Boulevard,  Rockvllle,  Md.  20850. 

B.  NCR  Corp.,  Main  and  K  Streets,  Day- 
ton, Ohio  45479. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis,  Holman  & 
Fletcher,  Suite  201,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Pack  River  Company,  425  Peyton 
BuUding,  Spokane,  Wash.,  99201. 

A.  Jerry  Z.  Pruzan,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, Lake  Charles,  La. 

A.  Graham  Purcell.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Rice,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Clayton  Brokerage  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Inc., 

Clayton,  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Butte  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  CSR,  Limited,  Box  483  G.P.O.,  Sydney, 
Australia. 

A.  Graham  Purcell.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Rice  Growers  &  Millers,  Maxwell, 
CaUf. 

A.  Susan  Recce,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Reese,  3751  Jenifer  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  Taxation  with  Representation,  2369 
North  Taylor  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 


A.  Redwood  Industry  Park  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  697,  Areata,  Calif.  96521. 


A.  John  C.  Reld,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  21488,  Greens- 
boro, N.C.  27420. 


A.  Peter  Regalado,  1026  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Diane  Bennert,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Reproductive  Freedom  League,  P.O.  Box 
11921,  Lexington,  Ky.  40511. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atlantic  Time  Products  Corp.,  et  al. 

A.  John  R.  Rivers,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 


A.  Rlvlana  Poods,  Inc.,  2777  Allen  Park- 
way, Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  David  C.  Sharman,  Sharman  Associates, 
Inc.,  1100  17th  Street,  Suite  1000,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Suite  304,  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Cos.  &  Affiliates, 
246  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43216. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  793,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Vetco  Offshore  Industries,  Inc.,  6808 
Telephone  Road,  Suite  201,  Ventura,  Calif. 
93003. 


A.  Rogers   &    Wells,    1666   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  P.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Co.,  430 
Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.T.  11211. 

A.  Rogers   &    Wells,    1666    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Twentieth    Century    Pox    Film    Corp., 
P.O.  Box  900,  Beverly  HUls,  CaUf.  90318. 

A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum  m,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Ruckelshaus,  Beverldge,  Fairbanks  & 
Diamond,  One  Parragut  Square  South,  Third 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Nicholas  L.  Rugglerl,  1165  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Leonard  H.  Ruppert,  New  Jersey  Petro- 
leum Council,  Division  of  API,  212  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  Interna- 
tional, 1412  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Bloanalysts, 
411  North  Seventh  Street,  Suit©  805,  St.  Louis 
Mo.  63101. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Callsta  Corp.,  616  Denall  Street,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99501. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  International  Society  for  Clinical  Labo- 
ratory Technology,  41 1  North  Seventh  Street, 
Suite  806,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Samuels,  133  C  Street  SE, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  476  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Suit©  4100,  Washington.  DC 
20024.  o       .       -    . 

B.  Appalachian  Organization  of  Surface 
Miners,  Professional  Arts  BiUldlne,  Norton 
Va.  24273. 

A.  Save  Our  Cumberland  Mountains/Ap- 
palachian Coalition,  Box  467,  JackslxMX) 
Tenn.  37767. 

A.  Kenneth  I.  Scbauer;  John  S.  Hoff,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlneton  DC 
20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer  (for:  Council  of  Community  Hos- 
pitals, 4614  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  P». 
16213) . 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  MercantU© 
Bank  &  Trust  BuUding,  2  Hopkins  Plaza 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

A.  Charles  W.  Schoeneman,  11800  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22091. 

B.  Bureau  of  Salesmen's  National  Asso- 
ciations, 1819  Peachtree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  3030r'. 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Schrelber,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em- 
ployeee,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


27268 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railway, 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han4lers 
and    Station    Employes,    6300 
Rosemont,  ni.  60018. 


Airline    and 

Express 

River    Road, 


A.  Roger  A.  Schultz,  767  P^th  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  The  J.  B.  Williams  Company,  Inc. 

A.  Donald  E.  Selby,  National  Paint  and 
Coatings  Association,  Inc.,  1500  1  thode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B0005. 

B.  National  Paint  and  Coatings  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1600  Rhode  Island  4venue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Self-Determlnatlon  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbU,  3705  Porter  Street  NW.,  rt^ashlngton, 
DC.  20016.  ^ 


>  Classi  oom 


Street 


A.  Yvonne  L.  Shafer,  c/o 
ers  of  Dallas.  3816  San  Jacinto 
Tex.  75204. 

B.  National    Education    Assoc^tlon 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


DC 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 


Teach- 
,  Dallas, 


1201 
20036. 


A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 


B.  Maryland  Savings-Share 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street, 
Md.  21201. 


A.  Jerome   O.   Shapiro.   One   T^all 
New  York,  NY.  10006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers    Co..    346    Pa^k 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Sharman    Associates.    Inc.. 
Street    NW..    Suite    1000, 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  , 
Administrators,  1801  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


1100    17th 
Washington.    D.C. 

professional 
,  Suite  220, 


A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  $treet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Vur  Merchants 
224  West  30th  Street.  New  York. 


4'Ssoclation. 
N.Y. 


A.   Shaw,    Plttman,    Potts   & 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B    Institute  of  Foreign  Banke^ 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006 


A.  Seymour  Sheriff,  1126  Wood^^ard 
Ing.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers 
Inc. 


A.  Jerold  Sherman,  10880  WUsi 
vard,  Suite  2121,  Los  Angeles.  Cidlf 

B.  Janette  P.  Byrne,  1230  Princejon 
Santa  Monica.  Calif. 


A.    Sierra    Club,    1050    Mills    T^jwer.    San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 


A.  Sllversteln  and  Mullens,  177^  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Venezuelan -American  Chamber 
merce  and  Indiwtry,  Apartado 
101,  Venezuela. 


5iai 


Insurance 
Baltimore, 


Street, 
Aventie, 


T  "rowbridge, 

D.C.  20006. 

10  Pino 


A.  Harker  Stanton,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Agrlculttiral  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Leon  P.  Stavrou,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  HeUenlc  Institute  Public 
Affairs  Committee.  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Stein,  Halpert  Se  MUler,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Arthur  H.  Stoup,  1006  Grand  Avenue, 
Room  950,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106. 

A  R.  Keith  Stroup.  2317  M  Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  2317  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  H.  Studebaker,  1019  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetables  Asso- 
cution,  1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Surrey,  Karasik  and  Morse,  1156  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Agulrre  Company.  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  NY.  10006. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbiU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  140  Garden  Street,  Hartford,  Conn 
06115. 


Bulld- 
/Usoclatlon, 


A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


ire  Boule- 

90024. 

I.  Apt.  7. 


A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  &  Brennan,  Suite  800. 
1666  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Governors  of  the  Knights  of  Ak-Sar- 
Ben.  63  and  Shirley  Streets,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68106. 


September  3,  1975 

A.  Terence  Hastings  Thorn,  1516  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209.  ^^ 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1516  Wllam 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209.  ^^ 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  P  Street  Nw 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  AmerloL 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200M 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1776  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laclede  Gas  Co.,  720  OUve  Strast 
Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1776  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washlmrton" 
D.C.  20036.  "*««««a, 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rlviana  Poods.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2636,  Hous- 
ton,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler. 

B.  E.  A.  Jaeneke  &  Associates,  Inc..  1786 
I  Street  NW..  Suite  610.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Roger  Lawson  Tresollnl.  334  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  625  East 
Capitol  Street  SE.  20003. 

A.  John  P.  Trimmer,  1156  15th  Street  NW 
Suite  731.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arllnpton  Va 
22209. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Leather  Goods,  Plastics  b 
Novelty  Workers  Union,  265  West  14th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Handbag  Association,  347 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.   10016. 

A.  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union,  163-03  Horace  Harding  Expressway, 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11365. 


1030    15th   Street 


A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  &  Brennan,   1666  K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  1295  State  Street,  Springfield 
Mass.  01101. 


of  Com- 
,  Caraca.<: 


A.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  independ- 
ence. Suite  970,  4th  Financial  Center, 
Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 


A.  Hugh  H.  Smith.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Amerlcaj)  Express  Company.  ^5  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 


Conned  Icut 


A.  Hugn  H.  Smith,  1140 

nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Tacoiia 
98401. 


Ave- 
Wash. 


A.    James    Gustave    Spetb,    323T 
PUce,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 


Arcadia 


A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance 
Company.  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
02117. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

A.  Task  Force  against  Nuclear  Pollution. 
Inc.,  163  E  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson.  Lieben- 
good  &  Crawford.  16th  Floor.  First  American 
Center.  Nashville,  Tenn.  37238. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Wayne    Underwood, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  Suite 
964,  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Andrew  Vltall,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Association  of  Independent 
News  Distributors,  60  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 
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A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20006. 

B.  Oeothermal  Kinetics,  Inc.,  301  West  In- 
dian School  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  85013. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20006 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20OO6. 

B.  Wheelabrator-Prye,  Inc.,  299  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Walsh,  10  Broadway,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

B.  St.  Louis  Regional  Commerce  &  Growth 
Association,    10    Broadway,    St.   Louts,    Mo. 

63102. 

A.  Leonard  Warner,  P.O.  Box  100,  Ashbxirn, 
Va.  22011. 

B.  Len  Warner,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  100,  Asbburn, 
Va.  22011. 

A.  Robert  B.  Washington,  Danzansky, 
Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Webster,  HCllcullen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Paratranslt  Institute,  222 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Lake  Forest,  111.  60045. 

A.  Webster,  KilcuUen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  David  M.  Welman. 
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B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1012  14th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Weisman,  Celler,  Spett,  Modlln  & 
Werthelmer,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  910,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors &  Publishers,  ASCAP  Building,  1  Lin- 
coln Plaza,   New  York,  N.Y.   10023. 

A.  Francis  J.  Welsh,  1446  East  Meadow- 
brook,   Phoenix,  Ariz.   85014. 

B.  Citizens  Concerned  About  the  Project, 
P.O.  Box  2628,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  86002. 

A.  Harvey  J.  Wexler,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Airlines,  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 

A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  North  American  Car  Corp.,  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  H.  Philip  Whltworth,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1148, 
Austin,  Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  Pt.  Worth;  Dallas 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Central 
Power  &  Light  Co..  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.; 
West  Texas  UtUlties,  Abilene,  Tex. 

A.  Anne  Wickham.  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Louise  D.  Wldes,  208  Ninth  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox,  919  Eighteenth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natlonta  Association  of  Stevedores,  919 
Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Legislation  Council, 
P.O.  Box  4626,  Columbus,  Ohio.  43213. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1800  Century  Park 
East,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Irwin  Wolksteln,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 1  Parragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Joyce  Wood.  324  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  324  O 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Charles  Steven  Yerrld,  One  Parragut 
Square  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611 

A.  Robert  Zacharlas.  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zimmer,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Citlcard  Services.  Inc.,  676  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Roger  H.  Zion.  Resources  Development, 
Inc.,  1166  16th  Street  NW..  SvUte  418,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hoechst  Corp..  Route  202- 
206  North,  Somerville.  N.J.  08876. 

A.  Roger  H.  Zion.  Resources  Development. 
Inc.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  418,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Appalachian  Organization  of  Surface 
Miners,  Wise,  Va. 
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*AI1  alpbanumerlc  charactefs 
Report  Form. 


The  following  quarterly    eports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1975: 


(Note. — The  form  used 
repeated,  only  the  esesntial 


for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
j.nswers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 


Secb;  rtART 


Pile  One  Copy  With  the 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  ApproJ^mte 
"Preliminary"  Report  ( "Registiatlon 


"QtTARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  Indicate 
figure.    Fill  out  both  page 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the 
accomplish  compliance  with 


OF  THE  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below  : 

") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  flU  out  page  1  only. 

which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num. 
!t  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.    Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  wlU 


1 
rsst 


Tear:    19. 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In 

(I)  "Employee". — To-flle 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  ( 
filing  a  Report  as  an 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file 
(b)   Separate  Reports.     An 

(I)  Employers  subject  to 
filed  by  their  agents  or 

(II)  Employees  subject  to 
filed  by  their  employers. 


OE  liERAL 

a  I 
SI  ch 


em  ployee 


an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
etiployees.  *^ 

the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


agi  int 

tie  , 


Organization  or  Individual 
1.  State  name,  address,  and 


1'iling: 
m  ture  of  business. 


i.y 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports 
that:   (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  n^med 
one  person  but  payment  therefor 


Notb  on  Item  "C". — (o)   The 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly 
ments,  nominations,  and  other  _ 
subject  of  action  by  either  House 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any 
Act  are  required  to  file  a 

(c)  After  beginning  such 
received  or  expended  anything  of 


"  Prelim  ikiary 


1.  State  approximately  how 
tlve  Interests  are  to  continue 
and    expenditures    In 
legislative    Interests    have 

□    place  an  "X"  In  the 
left,  so  that  this 
longer  expect  to  receive 


Oflce 


4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary' 
pated  expenses  will  be:  and  if 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report, 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report 


Report 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 
and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receplts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 


all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter             I 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Marjc  one  square  only)     | 

This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows- 
an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"      (If  the 
as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Agents  or  Employees.     An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer   but  all 

a°a  tlie  contribution  of  each  member  U  to  be  specified;   (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 

U  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 


B.  Employer— State  name,  addreiis,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None. 


expression    In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 

to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."    "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 

•-5*302^^)  °^  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes^ny  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

ictivitles  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Ifcary"  Report  (Registration).  ••  c  i^cuuyiUB 

activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
'  'alue  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LxciSLATrvE  Interests,  and  Puilications  in  connection  therewith: 


l^ng  legisla- 

If  receipts 

connection    with 

1  erminated, 

box  at  the 

will  no 

Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  itenis  1.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


for 


an^S*ol°^mnw!r  ^'^^  *  ^''^'^^f'^w  ^*P°'*'  ''^**  ^^""^  ^^''t  *^«  '^^t^'^  "»d  ^ount  of  antici- 
Ji.rf.,»,^H  .1.    .!^  °^!^:  ^^^^J-^  *l>at  «»e  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 

"S^at^,  'wiTh  a%urteS"°"RlS<"°"  ""'  "'"  ""^  ^'*  "^"^  °'  ^^^^  ''''''■     ^  '^"^  ^^^"^''^  " 


AFFIDAVIT 

I  Omitted  In  printing] 

PAGE  1< 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
orinted  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for 
8uch  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  msikes  in  attempting  to  infiuence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Pill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.$ Dues  and  assessments  ( ^ ""om  Jan .  1  through  this  Quarter ) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  pioq«o  anoTuor  "trAu"  nr  "nn"- 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  f  lease  answer   yes    or    no  .  — 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

'           ~  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  19 ) 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  •icnnnn     t^k«  t-w«»  i«oi  t>io.,v  nirt»    Kro™vr,rVNV 

I.  I  r>....„i^  «.„  „i.v,^.o  ^... In,.  <.>,<<,  r^iiQ.-i'o^  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

II.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  HI. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 


Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  diu-ing  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add 

and  "10") 


•9" 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

•1,750.00    7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00    7-15,8-16,9-16:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg, 

Washington,  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,160.00    Total 


PAGE  a 
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It 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Conterned  Cable 
Television  Operators  for  a  Par  Copyright 
Law,  P.O.  Box  389,  Painted  Post,  New  York 
14870. 

D.   (6)    $8,246.     E.   (9)    $7.166.d5 


A.  Bruce  Adams,  2030  M  Street 
Ington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common    Causa,    2030   M 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  »3,000. 


A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite  1060  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Waahlagton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corporation,  330  S^uth  Fourth 
Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite  1060,  . 
sylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtc  n 

B.  Vepco,  7th  and  PrankUn 
mond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


31 reets 


A.  CTarence  G.  Adamy,  1728  I  fetreet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of   Pbod   Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  I  i.e.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.    Aerospace    Industries    Association    of 
America,    Inc.,    1726    DeSales    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $9,814.78.     E.  (9)   $9,81478, 

A.     APL-CIO    Maritime    Co 
Indiana    Avenue    N  W 
20001. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $2,984.6" 


mnittee,    lOO 
Washli  igton,    D.C. 


A.   Aircraft   Owners   &   Pilots 
P.O.  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C 
E.  (9)  $3,465.60. 


Association, 
20014. 


A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  1211  ^„^^ 
nue  NW..  Suite  802.  Washington 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)   $1,100.     E.  (9)   $227. 


Assocli  tlon.  Suite 
Street  S.W., 


Peld,  1100 
.5  th    Street 


Highway, 


A.  Air  Traffic  Control  ..„,^ 
409  ARBA  BuUdlng.  525  School 
Washington.  DC.  20024. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer 
Madison    Office    Building.    1155 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005 

B.  Olbbs  OU  Co.,  40  Lee  Burbark 
Revere.  Mass.  02151 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A  Akin,  Oiunp,  Strauss.  Hauer  L  Feld  1100 
M«llson  Office  Building.  1155  Jeth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B  The  Industry  Coordinating  Committee 
to  Conserve  Energy,  222  Cedar  Lane,  Tea- 
neck,  N.J.  07660.  "^^ 

D.  (6)  $20,000.     E.  (9)  $1,170. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  k  Peld  1100 
^^^  ?^'^  BuUdlng.  1155  r5th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rlvlana  Poods.  Inc..  2777  Allen  Park- 
way, Houston,  Tex.  77019 

D.  (6)  $2,217.     E.  (9)  $114. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  k  Peld  1100 
M^l^n  Office  BuUdlng.  1155  i^th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Society  of  Independent 
keters  of  America   (SIGMA)    230 
miston  Street.  St.  Louis   Mo   63 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $9. 


Ltd.. 
,  Va. 


A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Badnon 

ioiL^    **''*'■  °^'*-  ^°-   ^207,  R«slyn 
32200. 

B.  Jim    Walter    Corp.,    P.O.    ^x    22601 
Tampa,  Pla.  33622. 

D.   (6)   $8,000. 
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NW.,  Wash- 
Street  NW., 


1730  Penn- 
D.C. 

Rlch- 


Connfctlcut  Ave- 

D.C.  20036. 

Sfears  Tower, 


A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  CBannon,  Ltd., 
1911  Ft.  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207,  Rosslyn,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Latin  American  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1728  East  14th  Street,  San  Leandro, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


Gasoline  Mar- 
South  Be- 
ld5. 


A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  tc  03aimon,  Ltd., 
1911  Pt.  Myer  Drive,  Suit©  1207,  Roeslyn.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  111, 
Tampa,  Pla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  Ltd., 
1911  Pt.  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207  Roeslyn,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority.  P.O.  Box  2192, 
Tampa,  Pla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Alderson,  Catherwood,  Ondov  &  Leon- 
ard, 106  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Aiistln,  Minn. 
56912. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 

A.  WUlls  W.  Alexander,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Maxton  Allcox.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.   (6)   $4,200. 

A.  John  Allen,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Union  OU  Company  of  California,  461 
South  Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America  Inc..  228 
North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $2,118.     E.  (9)  $139.58. 

A.  Webb  M.  Alspaugh,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  212,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion). Midland  BuUdlng,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
44116. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $226. 

A.  Rlcardo  R.  Alvarado.  6108  Port  Hunt 
Road,  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  551, 
Burbank,  Calif.,  91520. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $42.80. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capitol  Local  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403.  Washington,  D.C,  20001. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  American  Academy  of  F^mUy  Phjfsl- 
clans,  1740  West  92nd  Street,  Kansas  City 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $1,220.84.     E.  (9)  $1^220.84. 

A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors. 224  East  High  Street,  Ellzabethtown 
Pa.  17022. 

D.  (6)  $67.62. 

A.  American  AutomobUe  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22042. 

E.  (9)   $21. 


A.  American  Bankers  Association,  uao 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DO 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $27,384.     E.  (9)  $27,384. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  ao 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60606 
D.  (6)  $2,078.39.     E.  (9)  $2,078.39. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 
D.   (6)    $10,274.02.     E.   (9)    $10,274.02. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  425 
13tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $49,696.     E.  (9)  $49,696. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  I6th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $73,014.87. 

A.  American   Frozen   Pood   Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $109,409.60.     E.  (9)  $660. 

A.  American  Hellenic  Institute,  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $487.50. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Assooiation,  888 
7th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   $4,436.36.     E.  (9)   $2,995.06. 

A.  The  American  Humane  Association,  5351 
South  Roslyn   Street,   Englewood,  Colo. 

E.  (9)   $1,800. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1626  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.   (9)    $2,707.32. 

A.  American     Insurance     Association,    85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 
D.  (6)  $40,324.     E.  (9)  $40,324. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association.  Suite 
303.  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  American  League  of  Anglers,  Inc.,  810 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $26,514.50.     E.   (9)    $20,506.31. 

A.  American  Library  Association.  SO  E. 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $354.     E.  (9)  $2,882.56. 

A.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $1,400. 

A.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
E.   (9)    $6,596. 

A.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 
E.  (9)  $22,517.67. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 
E.   (9)   $8,876. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
E.  (9)   $4,613.80. 

A.   American  Optometrlc  Association,  120 
South  Hanover  Street.  Carlisle.  Pa.  17013. 
D.  (6)  $2,104.39.     E.  (9)  $2,104.39. 


A.  American    Paper    Institute.    Inc..    260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

E.   (9)   $646. 
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A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20036. 
D.  (6)  $7,673.65.     E.  (9)  $4,082.89. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $31,150.     E.  (9)  $69,939. 

A.  American  Physical  Then^jy  Association. 
1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D    (6)    $8,006.10.     E.    (9)    $8,006.10. 


A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20016. 
E.  (9)  $17,443.99. 


A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   $1,936,196.01.     E.   (9)   $88,714.41. 


A  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  964.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D    (6)   $895.46.     E.  (9)   $896.46. 


A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901.  2000  N  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1109,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $188.07. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacsturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  Wachovia  Center,  400  South  Tryon 
Street.  Charlotte,  N.C.  28285. 

D.    (6)    $21,109.04.     E.    (9)    $21,109.04. 

A.   American    Trucking    Association,    Inc., 
1816  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $10,290.06.     E,   (9)   $58,467.78. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1600  WUson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $204,534. 


A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson,  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Suite 
820,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B  Sun  OU  Co.,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road. 
St.  Davids.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.   (9)  $1,175. 


A  J.  Lem  Anderson.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Time.  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)   $201.74. 

A.  M.  Kent  Anderson.  2020  14th  Street, 
North,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek 
Road,  Lacrosse,  Wis.  54601. 

D.(6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $18.60. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,687.     E.  (9)  $90.63. 


A.  Scott  P.  Anger.  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1621, 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Andrea  N.  Anglln.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $437. 

A  J.  Donald  Annett,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  510,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Leonard  Appel.  Wilson,  Woods  &  Villa- 
Ion,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1032,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  1478.  Hewitt  Avenue  Marine  Terminal, 
Everett,  Wash.  98206. 

E.   (9)  $378.41. 

A.  Clarence  A.  Arata,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade. 

D.  (6)  $17,600. 


A.  John  C.  Archer,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Arent,  Pox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  c/o  The  Honorable  Verne  A. 
Hodge,  Attorney  General,  Box  280,  St. 
Thomas,  V.I.  00801. 

D.  (6)   $1,829.36. 


A.  Arent,  Fox.  Klntner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers. Inc.,  1060  Kings  Highway  North, 
Suit©  200,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  08034. 

D.  (6)  $26. 


A.  Arent,  Pox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  2000& 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $880.     E.  (9)   $16. 

A.  Howard  Arnett,  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Co.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Co..  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

D.   (6)   $918.     E.   (9)   $303.36. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  7171 
Forest  Lane,  Dallas.  Tex.  76230. 

E.  (9)  $96. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp..  500  Jefferson 
BuUdlng,  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Refining  Co..  500  Jefferson 
BuUdlng.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $800. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  on  Atmospheric  Sciences,  Chem- 
ical Specialties  Manufactiu'lng  Association, 
Inc..  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,892.60.     E.  (9)  $273.42. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PalrchUd  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corp..  464  EUls  Street.  Mountain  View, 
Calif.  94040. 

A.  Associated  BuUders  &  Contractors,  Inc.. 
1156  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  731,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.     E.  (9)  $9,146.78. 


A.   Associated  Credit   Bureaus,   Inc..   6767 
Southwest   Freeway,   Houston.   Tex. 
E.  (9)  $210.61. 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza, 
Newark.  N.J.  07102. 

D.    (6)    $105.     E.    (9)    $90. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users, 
Suite  607.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Association  for  Improvement  of  Missis- 
sippi River,  c/o  T.  P.  Walsh.  10  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

E.  (9)  $5,539.85. 

A.  Association  of  American  Pubhsliers, 
Room  750.  1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  200.36. 

D.  (6)  $5,225.07.     E.  (9)  $6,225.07. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Room  211.  American  Railroads  BuUdlng. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $9,584.23.     E.   (9)   $9,584,23. 


A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America.  20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02138. 

D.  (6)  $9,402.     E.  (9)  $9,402. 


A.  Association  on  Japanese  TextUe  Imports, 
Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 
D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment    Company    Institute.    1775 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $40.     E.   (9)    $2.60. 


A.  Richard  W.  AverUl.  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Cytometric  Association,  120 
South  Hanover  Street,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.    (9)    $301. 


A.  Donald  L.  Badders,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Credit  Data,  100  Oceangate,  Suit© 
800,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802. 

D.   (6)   $526.     E.  (9)   $161.62. 

A.  Baer  &  Marks,  70  Pine  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10006. 

B.  Commodity   Exchange,  Inc.,   81    Broad 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Carl   E.   Bagge,   Coal   Building,    Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coel  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $2,015.68. 

A.  George  P.  BaUey.  Jr  .  P.O.  Box  21.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36101. 
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B.  Alabama  Railroad  AssocU(tlon,  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 


A.  James  P.  BaUey,  101  Coast|;utlon  Avenue 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20001 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Ck)nstl^utlon  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 

D.   (6)    »6,750.     E.   (9)    $439.|5 

A.  Grace  C.  Balslnger.  2870  Aj'lzona  Terrace 
NW.,  Washmgton,  DC.  20016. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Pareiits  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111 
60611. 

K.  (9)  «660.22. 


A.  Emil    P.    Baker,    1303    , 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   D. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Assoclatl^ 
Hampshire    Avenue    NW 
20036. 


Ne^   Hampshire 
20036. 
1303    New 
Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Baker,  Natlonkl  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  h  W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.  (6)  $11.42. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  906  1625 Jl  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Cc .,  2  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004.  - 

A.  Jacqueline  Balk-Tusa,  l-^SO  M.  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters 
SUtes.  1730  M  Street  NW 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $45. 


N) 


A.  James  G.  Banks.   

Realtors,  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Ington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Washington  Board  of 

Street  NW.,  No.  439,  Washlngto  i 


A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr., 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

D.   (6)  $3,400.     E.   (9)  $225. 


A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood    Railway , 

United  States  and  Canada,  4929 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D-   (8)   $6,166.65. 


A.  Richard  L.  Barr,  620 
Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association, 
City  Bank  BuUdlng,  Des  Molnej, 


A.  Robert  W.  Barrle.  777  14tl] 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3136 
pike,  Palrfleld,  Conn.  06431. 

D.   (6)  $235. 


A.  David  8.  Barrows.  214 
Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  &  California 
Grant     Counties.     Douglas     Ocunty 
House.  Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 
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>f  the  United 
Washington,  D.C. 


Washington  Board  of 
439,  Waah- 


Rea  Itors 


1511  K 
DC.  26005. 


1801  K  Street 
Institute,  1801  K 


Street  NW., 


Cai  men 


of   the 
Main  Street, 


Capltil  aty  Bank 


620  Capital 
Iowa  50309. 


Street  NW., 
■  iaston  Turn- 


Cent  iry  Building, 


Land 
Court 


A.  T.  Michael   Barry.   1771   N  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National    Association    of    broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington   D.C    20036 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)   $244,671 

A.  Kenneth  C.  Bass  ni,  Reakoner.  Davis 
&  Vinson,  800  17th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natlv »,  Inc.,  1675 
0  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99601. 

D.   (6)  $500. 


A.  WUllam  M.  Bates,  William  M.  Bates/ 
Public  Relations,  Inc.,  814  Carnegie  BuUdlng, 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30303. 

B.  Georgia  Farm  Bxireau  Federation. 
D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $1,161.22 

A.  Lucius  D.  Battle. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  John  P.  Battles,  Massachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Batzell  &  Nimn,  1523  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  As. 
soclatlon,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Gary  Lee  Bauer,  Direct  Mall /Marketing 
Association,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
905,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mall/Marketing  Association.  Inc., 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  905,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)   $1,250. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  40  Franklin  Road  SW., 
Roanoke,  Va.  24011. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  40  Franklin 
Road  SW.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24011. 

D.   (6)    $1,297.60.     E.   (9)    $1,297.60. 

A.  Donald  8.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)  $1,770.04. 

A.  Orren  Beaty,  417  New  Jersey  Ave.  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 

D.   (6)  $5,940. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  600,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  800  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)  $6,152.59.     E.   (9)  $379.79. 

A.  R.  C.  Beerbower,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  800  East  Jeffer- 
son, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)    $8,943.49.     E.   (9)   $367.39. 

A.  Thomas  S,  Belford,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $4,200.     E.   (9)  $8. 

A.  Alexander  B.  Bell,  9618  Cottrell  Terrace, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plimiblng  and  Pipe  Fit- 
ting Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, 901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.      E.   (9)  $90.80. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $150. 
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A.  Bruce    Benefield,    2030    M   Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  Suite  800,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.  ■* 

D.   (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Bennett,   1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003$' 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10016. 

A.  E.   M.   Benson,   Jr.,   515   South  FIoww 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co.,  515  South  Ploww 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071 

D  (6)    $900. 

A.  Nancy   C.   Benson,    1625   I   Street  NW 
Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Cyanamld   Co.,  Wayne   NJ 
07470.  '     ■  • 

D.   (6)    $368.     E.   (9)    $134.30. 

A.  Jeffrey  P.  Berg,   10880  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard.  Suite  2121,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

B.  Janette  P.  Byrne,  1230  Princeton,  Ant  7 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  "  ' 

D.   (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Berry  &  Glpson,  1700  Pennsylvania, 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atlanta  Corp.,  17  Varlck  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10013. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $162.93. 

A.  Berry  &  Glpson,  1700  Pennsylvania, 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council,   1700  Penn- 
sylvania   Avenue.    NW.,    Washington,   DC 
20006. 

A.  Berry  &  Glpson,  1700  Pennsylvania, 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OEHEG,  Sudtlroler  Platz  8,  A-6020  Inns- 
bruck, Austria-Austrian  Hard  Cheese  Asso- 
ciation, OEMOLK.  P.O.  Box  176.  A-1018 
Vienna,  Austria-Austrian  Soft  Cheese  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  Berry  &  Glpson,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,620.     E.  (9)  $152.74. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemlUer,  815  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Indiistrlal  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $9,607.    E.  (9)  $187.35. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Charles  L.  Blnsted.  No.  301.  2031  K 
Street  NW..  Wasbingon.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. 

D.  (6)  $1,654.     E.  (9)  $1,675. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  CoaUtlon  for  Cemetery  Care, 
6216  South  Stanford  Way,  Whlttler,  Calif. 
90601. 


September  3,  1975 

A  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
Nwi.  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.'  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  12th 
Street  at  Hill,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

A  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW    Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Paul  Revere  Corp.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
01808. 

A.  Tracy  Bird,  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street 
Nw!,  Washington,  D.C.  2006. 

B  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCTS,  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $275. 
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A.  Lydla  Bitter,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $85.    E.  (9)  $85. 


A.  Neal   R.    BJornson,    30    F    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $9.75. 


A.  Richard  W.  Blake,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Sugaibeet  Growers  Federation, 
Greeley  National  Plaza,  Suite  740,  Greeley, 
Colo.  80631. 

D.  (6)  $240. 


A.  Edwin  C.  Bliss,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  Western  Division,  P.O.  Box 
998.  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94042. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactiu-ers, 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $67.36. 


A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1100  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75.    E.  (9)  $125. 


A.  Jerald  Bllzln,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc..  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Blumberg.  Singer.  Ross,  Qottesman  & 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  676 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 


A.  Becky  Bogard,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Becky  Bogard,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $130. 


A.  Christie   K.    Bohner,    900    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Phyllis  O.  Bananno,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20O06. 

A.  A.  Dewey  Bond,  P.O.  Box  3656,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 


B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $18.65. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Boone,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Mark  Borinsky,  1910  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  CouncU  to  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  G.  Stewart  BosweU,  Suite  1001, 1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Suite  2124,  400  South  Tryon  Street. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $959.25.    E.  (9)  $145.52. 


A.  A.  D.  Boulrand,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
804,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,633.31. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Bousquet,  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  No.  709,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  PYank  J.  Bowden,  Jr.,  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Pennsylvania,  P.O.  Box 
925,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  17108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $240.84.     E.  (9)   $142.23. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
&  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $240.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Robert  R.  Bowers.  West  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Council.  Suite  714  Atlas  BiUlding. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $622.     E.  (9)  $436.28. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,451.85.     E.  (9)  $1,707.84. 


A.  Richard  P.  Bowling,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $138.10. 


A.  Boyden.  Kennedy.  Romney  &  Howard, 
1000  Kennecott  Building,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84133. 

B.  The  Zunl  Indian  Tribe,  Zunl,  N.  Mex. 
D.  (6)   $2,590.     E.  (9)   $8,799.88. 

A.  Melvin  J.  Boyle,  1126  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,500. 

A.  Prank  W.  Bradley.  Suite  1204.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  Subsidiary  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  CaUfomla,  Suite  1204. 1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Gene  M.  Bradley,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash..  98124. 

D.  (6)  $637.    E.  (9)  $940. 

A.  George  E.  Bradley,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USD  A  (OPEDA) ,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
FaUs  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  FaUs  Church,  Va.  22042. 

E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  5018  East  Summer 
Moon  Lane,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85044. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Charles  G.  Bragg.  P.O.  Box  12285,  Mem- 
phis, Term.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,561.54.    E.  (9)  $328.03. 

A.  Jacques  Bramhall.  Jr..  199  Cherry  Hill 
Road,  Parslppany,  N.J.  70754. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbla,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Data  Corp.,  One  National  Data 
Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ge.  30329. 

D.  (6)  $5,020. 

A.  Claude  S.  Brinegar. 

B.  Union  OU  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  The  Madison  BuUd- 
lng, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 

D.  (6)  $12.60    E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  TV  Association,  Inc.,  918 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $135.    E.  (9)  $16.50. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
316  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  810,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  810,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  David  W.  Broome.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $60.50. 

A.  Charles  B.  Brown,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Chris  Brown,  3249  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20007. 
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B.  National  Council  for  Wok'ld 
Pund,  2111  Florida  Avenue  NW 
D.C.  20007. 

O.  (6)    $380.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  Donald    K.    Brown,    1127 
Suite  526,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  Hughes  Air  Corp.,  3126 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $140.     E.  (9)  $47. 


11th   Street, 
J6814. 
Clearvlew  Way, 


A.  Donald    K.    Brown,    1127 
Suite  525,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  Summa  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
Nev. 


nth   Street, 
116814. 

,  Laa  Vegas, 


3)9 


A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American    Public    Power 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Michael  F.  Brown. 

B.  American   Frozen  Pood 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $50. 


institute,  919 
.C.  20006. 


A.  Travis  Taylor  Brown,  252p  49th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Brown.  Vlasfils  &  Bain,  22fe  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  8500  i 

B.  Navajo  Tribe,  window' Roc  :.  Ariz.  86615. 
D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman, 
Suite    900,    1025    Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  ... 
312,  9301  Wllshlre  Boulevard 
Calif.  90210. 


Schc  mer 


&  Chase, 
\venue   NW., 


Proo  idures 


Suite 
IJeverly  Hills, 


A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman,  Schooner 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Foodservice 
ers  Association,  1  East  Wacker 

ni. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman 

1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
DC.  20036. 

B.  International    Franchise 
7315    Wisconsin    Avenue, 
20014. 


Scho  ner 


Scho  ner 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman, 

1025    Connecticut    Aveune    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Bankers 
High  Street,  Boston,  MasB. 


Schoiner  &  Chase, 
Suite   900, 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman, 

1025    Connecticut    Aveune    NW. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage    Guaranty    _ 
MGIC  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  5|201. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman, 

1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Restaurant 

2600,  1  IBM  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman, 

1025    Connecticut    Aveune    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New   York   State   Urban 
Corp..    1345    Avenue   of   the 
Tork,  N.T.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,262.50. 


Schoi  tier 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman 

1025    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PruLease,    Inc.,    1255 
Boston,  Mass.  02215. 
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Avenue  NW., 


D  Ive 


Peace  Tax         A.  Lawrence  E.  Bruce.  Jr.,  Mortgage  Bank- 
Waahlngton,     ers  Association  of  America,  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1126  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,073.     E.  (9)  $4,386. 

A.  Gary  W.  Bruner,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  O.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1046,  Skokle, 
m.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $20. 

A.  Paul  A.  Brunkow,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,225.00. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bnise,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  m.  60062. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bnise,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  HI.  60062. 

A.  Marguerite  B.  Bryan,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $990.     E.  (9)  $226.83. 

A.  George  S.  Buck.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Term.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckmlnster,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park.  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $493.25. 


&  Chase, 
Washington, 


Manufactur- 
,  Chicago, 


&  Chase, 
Washington. 

Association, 
.    D.C. 


Wash  Ington, 


&  Chase. 
Suite   900, 


Association.  125 


Insu  -ance    Corp.. 


Schoi  ner  &  Chase, 
Washington, 

Assoc  atlon.  Suite 


80611. 


Schofier  &  Chase, 
Suite   900, 

t>evelopment 
Anjerlcas,    New 


&  Chase, 
Suite   900, 


Boyljton   Street, 


A.  Robert  D.  Buehler,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  929,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  7400 
North  Skokle  Boulevard,  Skokle,  111.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.     E.  (9)  $153.25. 

A.  William  J.  Burhop,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Burke,  1625  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washlnirton. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $30,700.89.     E.   (9)    $640.75. 

A.  George  Burnham,  rv,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.   (6)    $286.     E.   (9)   $318. 

A.  PhUUp  C.  Burnett,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  National   Cotton   Council   of  AmerlM 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 
D.   (6)    $693.75.     E.   (9)    $39.59. 

A.  Charles  S.  Bums.   1620  I  Street  »w 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Park  Avenu*. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  ^ 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $433.36. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Pordhook  Farms,  DovUs. 
town.  Pa.  18901. 

E.  (9)    $600. 

A.  James  L.  Burrldge,  10  Hardwlcke  Place 
Rockvllle,  Md.  20850. 

B.  PMC  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  620 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $374.26. 

A.  Kenneth   R.   Burton.   Jr..   240  Radnor- 
Chester  Road.  St.  Davids.  Pa.  19087. 

B.  Sun  OU  Co.,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road. 
St.  I>avlds.  Pa.  19087.  ^^ 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,856. 


A.  Busby  Rlvkln  Sherman  Levy  Sc  Rebm, 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washlnirton 
D.C.  20006.  ■ 

B.  Automobile  Importers  of  America.  Inc 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington 
DC.  20006.  ' 

D.   (6)    $2,260. 

A.  Richard  M.  Bush,  Suite  501,  Barr  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

(B)  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Suite  601, 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $550.     E.   (9)    $550. 

A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  901  North  Howard  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

D.   (6)  $7,353.     E.   (9)  $3,725.15. 


A.  James  J.  Batera,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savlnga 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)   $1,325.     E.   (9)    $107.47. 

A.  WUUam  C.  Byrd,  1775  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  315,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


A.  Janette  P.  Byrne,  1230  Princeton,  Apt.  7, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
E.   (9)    $6,000. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
(for  Cabot  Corp.).  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
(for  Dealer  Bank  Association),  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  John  W.  Bjrmes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobe 
(for  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut), 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(Jos.  Shlltz  Brewing  Co.),  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
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A  John  W.  Byrnes,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Natomas  Co.) ,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
jrw..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  VS.  Steel  Corp..  et.  al.) .  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  M.  Douglas  Caddy,  926  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D    (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $192.76. 
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A.  Alan  Caldwell,  1826  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $50. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20OO6. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange. 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $475. 


11    Wall 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New    York    Stock   Exchange.    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 


A.  Arthxir  E.  Cameron,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Prismo  Universal  Corp.,  et  al. 
D.  (6)   $1,332. 


A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   $538.46. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  CampbeU,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $256.80. 

A.  Charles   O.   Campbell,   8111   Gatehouse 
Road,  Falls  Church,  Va..  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va. 

A.  Sharyn  G.  Campbell.  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  603.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmerlcard  Inc..  565  Cali- 
fornia Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94126. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2,611. 


A.  W.  Dean  Cannon,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  R,  Pasadena.  Calif.  91109. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
1444  Wentworth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  R,  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.  91109. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $1,168.26. 


A.  David  L.  Cantor.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $368.75.     E.  (9)  $89.72. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,670.25.     E.   (9)   $149.15. 


A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $10,100.     E.  (9)  $290. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.    Council    on    Foundations,    Inc., 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  $21.30.     E.  (9)  $101.35. 


888 


A.  Ross  Capon. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $2,700. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Room  505,  The 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Avenue.  London.  EC3A  BET.  England. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $475.71. 


A.  Cardon  Sanders  &  Ferrell,  1776  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  err  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $200. 


A.  Norval   E.   Carey,   2021   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $375. 


A.  Charles  R.  Carlisle.  Suite  911.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $6,300.     E.  (9)  $762.40. 


A.  Philip  Carllp,  676  Fourth  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  11232. 

B.  Seafarers    International    Union,    675 
Fourth  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11232. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.   (9)  $2,120.31. 


A.  Austin  B.  Carlson,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,324.32. 


A.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  1426  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  Henry  A.  Carrlngton,  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.   (6)  $6,250. 


A.  Prank  H.  Case  m,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60684. 

D.   (6)  $160.     E.   (9)  $75. 


A.  John  L.  Casey,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New  TcH:k, 
N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Robert  J.  Casey,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Natural  Resources.  Inc..  80 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111., 
Champlln  Petroleum  Co.,  P.O.  Box  9365,  Port 
Worth,  Tex.;  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $12,209.     E.  (9)  $976.76. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $162.20. 

A.  Prank  R.  Cawley,  Room  511.  Wilson 
Plaza  BuUdlng.  2425  Wilson  Boulevard.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22201. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association,  611 
Wilson  Plaza  Building,  2425  Wilson  BovUe- 
vard,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

E.  (9)   $227. 

A.  Prank  R.  Cawley!  Room  511,  Wilson 
Plaza  Building,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.   (6)    $182.60.     E.   (9)   $20.50. 


A.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)    $3,539.48.     E.   (9)    $8,399.48. 

A.  Charles  E.  Chace,  Nebraska  Petroleum 
CouncU,  334  South  13th  Street.  Lincoln. 
Nebr.  68508. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $338.76.     E.   (9)    $303.64. 


A.  Justice    M.     Chambers,     2300    Calvert 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  P.O.  Box 
446,  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $1,101.91. 


A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2300  Cal- 
vert Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,   2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.   (6)   $l,181i35. 


A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc..  2300  Cal- 
vert Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Satra   Corp..    475    Park   Avenue   South. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $3,317.97. 


A.  John  E.  Chapoton.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Belco  Petroleum  Corp.,  One  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (9)   $139.70. 


A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  Plrst  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association,  900 
Plrst  City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

E.   (9)   $690.98. 


A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  Plrst  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp.,  600  Jefferson 
Building,  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.   (9)   $210.62. 


A.  Leslie    Cheek,    in. 
Avenue   NW.,   Suite   415. 
20036. 

B.  American  Insurance 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $250 


1025    Connecticut 
Washington.   D.C 


Association.    1025 
Suite  415.  Wash- 


A. 

NW. 

D. 


Children's  Rights,  Inc.,  3443  17th  Street 
Washington,  DC.  20010. 
(6)    $330.     E.   (9)    $230.74. 


A.  Hal   M.   Chrlstensen,    1101 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


17th   Street 


27278 


* 

'  ■ 


B.  American  Dental  As80cl|ition, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)   »3.000. 


A.  Cigar  Association  of 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
D.   (8)   $99,357^6. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  foi 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601 
151,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004. 

D.   (6)   (230,970.04.     E.   (9) 


An  lerlca. 


I,  Inc.,  675 
N.T.  10022. 


tbe  Right  to 
J14tb  SE.,  Suite 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Mai^tlme 
tee. 

D.   (6)    $1,725.     E.   (9)   (ig.fs 


A.  Kimball  Clark.  40  Ivy  StJ'eet  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    »119.22.     E.   (9)   $111.40. 


A.  Rlcb&rd  W.  Clark,  2030 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030 
Washington.  D.C.  20066. 

D.   (6)    $6,250.     E.   (9)   $196163 


:i 


A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  the 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co,   1 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
Railway  Co.,  80  East  Jackson 
cago,  m.  60604. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $300 


At  :hlson. 


UK) 


Topeka 

Connecticut 

20036. 

and   Santa   Pe 

1  Joulevard,  Chl- 


A.  Clark,  West,  Keller, 
2424  First  National   Bank 
Tex.  75202. 

B.  National  Music  Publlshe-s 
Inc..   110  East  59th  Street,  ^  ew 
10022. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $760 

A.  Joan    Claybrook,     133 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress    Watch ,    133 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


SaiWers  Sc  Butler, 
Binding,  Dallas, 


Association, 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Jacob  dayman,  815 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Industrial  Union 
816  16th  Street  NW., 

.     D.   (6)   $875. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion 
tee,  P.O.  Box  6.  Pittsburg.  Kaiis 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  & 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
20036. 

B.  Oetty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wllsl^lre 
Los   Angeles.   Calif.   90010.    , 
California,  225  Bush  Street. 
Calif.  94120;    Standard  Oil   Co 
Box  6910A.  Chicago,  ni.  60680 
1261  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
10020. 

D.   (6)    $3,300.     E.   (9)    $66. 


A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  & 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association 
110  East  59th  Street.  New 

E.   (9)   $30. 


•York 


A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  & 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
20036. 

B.  Natomas  Co..  601 
Francisco.  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6,    $160. 


A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
D.C.  20036. 
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,  1101  17th 
20036. 


$13,193.64. 


Avenue  NW., 
Commlt- 


M  Street  NW.. 
Street   NW.. 


Street    SE., 
Street    SE.. 


leta  street  NW., 


Departn  lent,  AFL-CIO. 
Washlngl  on.  D.C.  20006. 


Commlt- 
66762. 


:  Hamilton.  1250 
Wa^lngton.  DC. 

Boulevard. 

standard   Oil   of 

$an  Francisco. 

(Ind.).  P.O. 

Exxon  Corp.. 

*ew  York.  N.Y. 


1  lamllton.  1250 
Waihlngton,  D.C. 


.  Suite  360a 
N.Y.  10022. 


Itamllton.  1260 
Waihlngton,  D.C. 

California  Street,  San 


&    Hamilton, 
Washington, 


B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Ass'n.,  1075  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10533. 

E.  (9)   $12.90. 

A.  Earle  C  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Brands.  Inc..  245  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (9)   $82. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brown  &  WUllamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
Louisville.  Ky.  40201. 

E.   (9)    $82. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc.,  4100  Roxboro  Road, 
Durham,  N.C.  27702. 

E.  (9)   $82. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lorlllard.  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc.,  200  East  Forty-Second  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $82. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $82. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

E.   (9)    $82. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  PIumblng-Heat- 
ing-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $90. 


A.  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass.  McDwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Australian  Meat  Board.  30  Grosvenor 
Street,  Sydney.  N.S.W.,  Australia. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney. 816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Avco  Corp..  760  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $1.26. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp. 
(AMTRAK).  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North  8W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  and 
New  York  Cocoa  Clearing  Association,  Inc., 
127  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  New  York 
Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  79  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc., 
81  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $760.     E.   (9)    $167.60. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  McHwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-nilnols,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  St.,  Box  1036,  Toledo,  Ohio 
43601. 
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A.  Larry  D.  CUne,  1316  16th  Street  Nw 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ■• 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  laij 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086 

E.  (9)   $12.36. 

A.  Charles  M.  Clusen,  324  c  Street  8K 
Washington,  D.C.  20003.  ■* 

B.  Sierra  Club,  1060  Mills  Tower,  San  Fran. 
Cisco,  CaUf.  94104. 

D.   (6)   $3,825.     E.   (9)    $169. 

A.  Coalition  for  Fair  Copyright,  Protection. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003fl 
D.   (6)    $946.49.     E.   (9)    $3,243.91. 

A.  Coalition  of  Independent  Ophthalmic 
Professionals.  75  East  55th  Street,  New  York! 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $2,700.     E.   (9)    $2,727.62. 

A.  Coalition  of  Private  University  Students 
c/o  NSL,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Suite  515,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $26. 

A.  Grover  B.  Cobb,  1200  Travis,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

E.  (9)   $2,129.20. 

A.  John  J.  Coffey,  Suite  793,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  OH  &  Gas  Association.  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.   (6)    $826. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusett  Avenue  NW.,  No.  701, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,080. 

A.  David  Cohen.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $7,125.     E.   (9)   $1,124.83. 

A.  Jerry  S.  Cohen,  Suite  708,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petrolexun  Retail- 
ers, Suite  301.  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz.  1776  K  Street  NW, 
foiuth  floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PHM  &  Co..  1300  EDS  Center,  Exchange 
Park.  Dallas.  Tex.  75235. 

D.   (6)  $17,750.     E.   (9)  $481.40. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
fourth   floor.   Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  237 
Bast  52d  Sreet,  New  York,  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord,  1620  I  Street  NW, 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmerloard  Inc.,  555  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 

D.   (6)    $6,875.     E.   (9)    $7,932.76. 

A.  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld.  1200  ITth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  NJV.  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  New  York,  N.Y.  10015 

D.   (6)    $638.     E.   (9)    $75.92. 

A.  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld,  1200  ITth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Claude  Charles,  37  Severn  Road,  The 
Peak,  Hong  Kong. 


September  3,  1975 

A  Dole  Corette  &  Bradfleld,  1200  17tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  H.  H.  Robertson,  Two  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PPO  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 
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A.  Eleanor  Cole,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  UBA,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  R.  Michael  Cole,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $74. 

A.  Stacey  W.  Cole.  New  Hampshire  Petro- 
leum Council,  23  School  Street,  Concord,  N.H. 
03301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $193.08.     E.  (9)  $169.16. 


A.  William  Cole. 

B.  Union  OH  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $45. 


A.  Lynn  R.  Coleman.  Vinson,  Elkins, 
Searls.  Connally  &  Smith,  Suite  1120,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,440. 


A.  WiUiam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow  (for  Boating  In- 
dustry Associations),  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

O.  (6)  $600. 

A.  WUUam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow  (for  Machinery 
Dealers  National  Association),  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Coles  &  Goretner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  510.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  J.  Colley.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Academy  of  General  Dentistry,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  William  J.  Colley.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cardlo  Pulmonary  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 
20036. 

D-  (6)   $9,000. 

A.  William  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ethical  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  13547,  St.  Petersbiu^,  Fla. 
33733. 

D-   (6)    $12,000. 

A.  William  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow  (for  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives) ,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow  (for  Association  of 
Trial  Lawyers  of  America),  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  William  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow  (for  National  As- 
sociation of  Engine  &  Boat  Manufacturers) , 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  WUIlam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow  (for  Reading  Co.) , 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $526. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RiU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive, 
Arlington,  Va.,  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RiU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arlington, 
Va.,  22209. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $475. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  RiU  &  Edwards.  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Department  of  Information,  Private 
Bag  X162,  Pretoria,  0001,  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

D.  (6)  $832.14.     E.  (9)  $2,332.43. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RiU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  BroUer  CouncU,  1155  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $525. 


A.  Robert  B.  CoUyer,  720  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  UBA,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 


A.    Colorado    Railroad    Association.    702 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $1,825. 


A.  Committee  for  a  Healing  Repatriation, 
604  East  Armory  Avenue,  Champaign,  HI. 
61820. 

E.  (9)  $81.76. 

A.  Committee  For  Do-It-Your»elf  House- 
hold Moving,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1000,  Wasliington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,461.14.     E.(9)  $7,461.14. 


A.  Committee  for  Jobs  Through  Econom- 
ic Development,  1006  State  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 
16501. 

D.  (6)  $3,880.    E.  (9-)  $3,000. 


A.  Committee  on  Strikes  In  Transporta- 
tion, 1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1101,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,380,213.99.     E.  (9)  $328,903.42. 


A.  Harold  B.  Confer,  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street,  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,077. 

A.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $20,242.19.     E.  (9)  $20,242.19. 

A.  Robert  A.  M.  Conley,  6640  Old  Dominion 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.,  22101. 

B.  Coalition  for  Fair  Ct^yrlght  Protec- 
tion. 1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,050.     E.  (9)  $10.25. 


A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $120.     E.  (9)  $32.60. 


A.  Ross  Conlln,  Chessie  System,  840  Wash- 
ington BuUdlng,  15th  Street  and  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Chessie  System.  Inc.,  Terminal  Tower, 
Cleveland  Ohio  44101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.   Connecticut   Bankers   Association,   100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,   Conn.  06103. 
D.  (6)   $642.76.     E.  (9)   $642.76. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corporation,  1200  Oakland 
Avenue.    Highland    Park,    Mich.    48231. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $612.50. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Connors,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  FaUs  Church,  Va.  22042. 


A.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
16222. 

E.  (9)  $4. 


A.  Consiuner  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 
D.  (6)  $286.90.    E.  (9)  $783.73. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $2,600. 


A.  Charles  F.  Cook,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.   Amertc&n  Mining  Congreei,   1100  Ring 
BiiUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  200  36. 
D.   (6)    •872.17.     E.   (9)   $57.80 

A.  Cootc  &  Franke,  660  East  Slason  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

B.  M&I  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  13202. 


A.  Frederick  N.  C!ook,  VermoEt  Petroleum 
Association,    P.O.   Box    666,    Mo:  itijeller,    Vt. 

05602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,   1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^0006. 

D.  (6)  iioe.ia. 


A.  James   A.    Cook,   2311    W.   El    Segundo 
Boulevard,  Hawthorne,  Calif.  90J50 

B.  Ernest   W.   Hahn,   Inc.,    2311    West   El 
Segundo  Boulevard,  Hawthorne,  jCallf .  90250. 

E.   (9)   $1,075. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  110  Mary&nd  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  101,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  6061 

D.   (6)    $693.30. 


A.  Thomas   B.    Coonan,    1166 
NW.,  Suite  731,  Washington,  D. 

B.  Associated  Builders  & 
D.  (6)  $960.    E.  (9)  $990. 


16th  Street 
20006. 
;,  Inc. 


Conti  actors, 


A.  Edward    Cooper,    160O    I    ^treet    NW., 
Washmgton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  jof  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jesse  D.  Cooper,  North  Dakoti  i  Petroleimi 
Council,  P.O.  Box  1395,  Bismarck,  N.D.  68601. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,   1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2(|006 

D.   (6)   $192. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery     Armeb 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth 
03801. 

D.  (6)   $1,250.     E.  (9)   $614.63 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  (Jonnectlcut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J,  Cooper,  1001  (Jonnectlcut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)  $252.61. 


A.  Samuel  Cooper.  III. 

B.  National    Cable   TV   Assocl4tlon,   Inc., 
918   16th  Street  NW.,  WasMngton,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $127.60.     E.  (9)  $16. 


A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  UbA, 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washlnjto 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,013.50. 


A.  Darrell  Coover,  1626  I  Stree 
1001.  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  National  Association  of 
surers,    2600    River   Road.   Des   P)alnes 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $214 


A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  National 
of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  1025 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  2003< 

B.  National    Association    of 
Owners,     1025     Connecticut 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $976.     E.    (9)    $87.60 


A.  Richard  L.  Corrlgan.  1600  Rh^e  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200^6 
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B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,008.33.     E.   (9)   $146.61. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors.  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Olass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
14830. 

A.  William  B.  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penthouse  International  Ltd.,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $7,600.     E.  (9)   $6,467. 

A.  Etigene  E.  Cortrlght,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Company,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  David  Cosson,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 


A.  Bertram  Robert  Cottine,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Oroup,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Svate  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $34,073.36.     E.  (9)  $35,267.49. 

A.  CouncU  for  Responsible  Nutrition,  Suite 
600,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $4,624.84. 


Lee  Street, 

Services 
,  N.H. 
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n,    DC. 


NW.,  No. 

Independent  In- 
Ill. 


A.  CouncU  of  Construction  Employers,  Inc., 
1626  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  711,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $401.50.     E.   (9)  $397.01. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  59  East  Main  Street.  Moorestown, 
N.J.  08057. 

A.  Coxmlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
917  Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  33140. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons,  an 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60611 

D.  (6)   $11,860.     E.   (9)   $81.60. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90021;  BP  Alaska, 
Inc.,  100  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 
94111;  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, N.T.  10020;  Hie  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio) 
Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  44116      ' 

E.  (9)  $11.50. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Men's  Assiirance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, BMA  Tower,  1  Penn  Valley  Park,  Kanffl. 
City,  Mo.  64141. 

E.  (9)   $86.23. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ell  Lilly  and  Co.,  P.O.  Box  618,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  46206. 

E.  (9)  $59.43. 

A.  Covington  &  BurUng,  888  letb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Company,  1  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

E.  (9)  $8.71. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Limited  Profit 
Housing,  c/o  HRH  Construction  Corp.,  516 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

E.  (9)  $15.81. 


A.  Covington  &  Biu-llng,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Perdue,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1537,  Salisbury, 
Md.  21801. 

E.  (9)  $24.68. 

A.  Covington  &  Biu-ling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1521, 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 


A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen,  9024  WlUow  VaUey 
Drive,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,   1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $180.     E.  (9)  $180. 


A.  Carol  A.  CowglU,  470  L'Enfant  Plaza  East 
SW.,  Suite  3100,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
470  LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  3100, 
Wsahlngton.  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $333.24. 


J  .ssoclatlon 
Connecticut  Ave- 


Utotor 
Ave:  lue 


Bus 
NW., 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink 
Manufactiuers,  101  Executive  Building,  Elms- 
ford,  N.Y.  10623. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists, 
Inc.,  515  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 
60068. 

D.  (6)  $77.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, U.S.  Highway  60  and  NaU  Avenue, 
p  0  Box  1906,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66222. 

R  (9)  $719.92. 

A  Cramer,  Haber  and  Becker,  476  L'Enfant 
Plaza   SW.,    Suite    4100,    Washington,    D.C. 

20024. 

B.  Appalachian  Organization  of  Surface 
Miners  (AOSM),  Professional  Arts  Building, 
Norton,  Va.  24273. 

D.  (6)   $28,500.     E.   (9)   $11,682.91. 

A.  William  M.  Crane,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
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A.  Robert  W.  Crawford,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc..  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  William  D.  Crawford,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  No.  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $470. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Crlbben,  3101  South  Man- 
chester Street,  No.  110,  Palls  Church,  Va. 
23044. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  &  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  &  Canada,  901 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.      E.  (9)  $265.27. 


A.  P.  H.  Croft. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $999.99.     E.  (9)   $1,172.92.   . 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employes,  12050  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 


A.  Jack  A.  Crowder,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Suite  1001,  1160 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 400  South  Tryon  Street,  Suite  2124, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28285. 

O.  (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $84.58. 


A.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Executive 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  014004,  Miami,  Fla. 
33131. 

E.  (9)  $128.35. 


A.  James  M.  Cubic,  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wartx- 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Barry  M.  CuUen. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $85. 


A.  William  E.  Cumberland,  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,018.     E.  (9)  $2,850. 

A.  Prank  Cummlngs,  Gall,  Lane  &  Powell, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics 
Engineers,  345  East  47th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 


A.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  1000  Fifth 
Street,  Colimibus,  Ind.  47201. 
E.  (9)  $6,575. 

A.  Henry  E.  Cunningham,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,240.     E.  (9)  $3,167.10. 

A.  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  3379  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30326. 

E.  (9)  $15,824.61. 


A.  John  Jay  Daly,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
905,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail/Marketing  Association,  Inc., 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  905,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $2,250. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 


A.  David  A.  Daniel,  Jr.,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  731,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Associated  BuUders  &  Contractors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $942.30.     E.  (9)  $987.30. 


A.  Dumitru  G.  Danielopol,  2401  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Government  of  Chile,  c/o  Gen.  En- 
rique Morel,  Military  Attach^,  1736  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
Chilean  Embassy. 


A.  David  S.  Danlelson,  American  Optomet- 
rlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $28.85.     E.  (9)  $12. 


A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon,  Suite  1010,  Bender  Building,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Potomac     Electric     Power     Co.,     1900 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky,  Danzansky, 
Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  C  Datt,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,375.     E.  (9)  $114.81. 


A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,585.75.     E.  (9)  $62.65. 


A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $286. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Co.,  4444 
Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60630. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  The  Frst  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  One 
First  National   Plaza,   Chicago,   ni.   60670. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Company,  30  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  Ul.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $410. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  The   Myron  Stratton   Home,   P.O.  Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  HI. 
60018. 

E.  (9)  $5. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  Dl.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

E.  (9)   $328.30. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  6200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, ni  60684. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  m.  60016. 

D.  (6)  $360. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  United  Insurance  Co.,  One  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60601. 

A.  Claire  Davis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $166. 

A.  David  R.  Davis,  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council,  714  Harrison  Office  Building,  151  W. 
Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $261.60.     E.   (9)    $119.06. 


A.  George  R.  Davis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  403.  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Ovid  R.  Davis,  c/o  The  Coca-Cola  Co., 
P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The   Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.   Drawer   1734, 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $570.     E.  (9)  $235. 


A.  R.   HUton   Davis.    1615   H   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Davis.   1776  F  Street  NW., 
No.  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  Inc.,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006 

D.  (6)  $1,560.     E.  (9)  $1,533.62. 
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A.  Tliomas   A.   Dsvia,   1776 
No.  loe.  Waehlng^ton,  D.C.  200ai 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
Jackson,  Chicago,  m.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (6)  $591.74, 


A.  Thoma3   A.   Dans,   1776   I 
No.  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Florida   Power  Sc  Light 
013100,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $361.75 


(to 


A.  Walter  L.  Davla,  1776  K|  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerics  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  (6)  $760 


A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd.  Rlese  tc  Jones,  4200 
Seattle-First  National  Banlc  B|dg.,  SeatUe, 
Wash.  98164. 

B.  Inuplat  Community  of  the 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.,  Ardtlc 
tlve  Association,  P.O.  Box  666, 
99723. 

E.  (9)  $1,472.46. 


B^dg 

Arctic  Slope, 
Slope  Na- 
B4rrow,  Alaska 


Mdtor   Co.,   815 
Wasl  Ington,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  W.   Day,  Ford 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
20006. 

B.  Ford   Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $201." 


A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Duponi 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mat 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Duponi 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association, 
sumer  Electronics  Group,  2001  1 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  PjO.  Box  8796, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63102. 
E.  (9)  $1,073. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The    Farmers'    Education^ 
Operative    Union    of    America, 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $4,000.     E.   (9)  $100.56. 


A.  DeHart    and    Broide,    Incl,    1505    22d 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC.   !0037. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  |88  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  $595.     E.   (9)  $37. 

A.  DeHart    and    Broide,    IncL    1606    22d 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200  17. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc., 
114  West  11th  Street,  Kansas  Clt; ',  Mo.  64106. 

D.   (6)  $140. 

A.  DeHart    and    Broide,    Inc  ,    1606    a2d 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20^7 

B.  Recording     Indxistry 
America,    Inc.,    One   East   57th 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,065.     E.   (9)  $6. 


A.  DeHart  and  Broide,  IncJ  1606  22d 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200!  7 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute.  260  Mfidlson  Ave- 
nue, New  York  N.  Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)  $630.     E.    (9)  $20.10. 

A.  John  L.  Delano,  P.O.  Box  1^72,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1172, 
Helena,  Mont.  59601. 


A.   Richard   A.   Dell,   2000 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 
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B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)  $133.25. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Conmilttee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $1,090. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  Federa- 
tion of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,865.     E.  (9)  $571.37. 


A.  John  H.  Denman,  Missouri  Oil  Council, 
208  Madison  Street,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D. (6)  $483.     E.  (9)  $331. 


Plor  da  Avenue 


A.  Daniel  B.  Denning.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  1166. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Suite  811,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  One 
Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Flavor  and  Extract  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  One  Liberty  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  OBrlen  Associates,  2700  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Suite   L-517,   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Toxihy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $83.25. 


A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  $170. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey.  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  1109,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pacific   Gas  &  Electric   Co.,   77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif  94106. 

D.  (6)  $3094.     E.  (9)  $1504.15. 

A.  Dialog,  1166  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  370  East  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

E.  (9)  $135.33. 

A.  Charles  J.  DiBona,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleimi  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $8,266.86.     E.  (9)  $134.32. 


A.  Annette  Dickinson,  Suite  600,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC* 
20036.  '       ■  ■ 

B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition,  SaiU 
600,  1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3750. 


A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  John  Dlckerman  & 
Associates,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Ltunber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association.  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
360,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Jane  Dickson,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation.  300  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Marysvllle  Dam,  P.  o. 
Drawer  B.   Marysvllle.   Calif.   96902. 

D.  (6)   $1,662.20.  E.  (9)   $20.20. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DepEirtment  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  P.O.  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95802. 

D.  (6)  $2,226.36.     E.  (9)  $126.36. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)  $58,543.54.     E.  (9)  $58,543.54. 


A.  Disabled  Officers  Association,  1612  E 
Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  310,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

E.   (9)  $3,687.76. 


A.  DlBtrlct  of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $3,668.68. 

A.  DK  Consultants.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  18127,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38118. 

A.  James  P.  Doherty,  Group  Health  Associ- 
ation of  America,  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1717  Masschusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  701, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,812.48. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  1010.  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $297.     E.   (9)    $116.18. 

A.  Leo  Donahue,  230  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserjrmen, 
230  Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson,  1735  Midland 
BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  Corpora- 
tion), Midland  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

A.  Gary  W.  Donnelly,  1315  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $16.80. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $208.     E.    (9)    $82.39. 


A.  F.  Raymond  Downs,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45201. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
WMtlDKtoh.  D<^-  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Profeaeional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $5,875. 

A  Andrew  Drance,  Boom  611,  Wilson  Plasa 
Building,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
V».  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc..  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond.  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)   $1,069.60.     E.    (9)    $232.18. 
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A.  Wilbur  B.  Dronen,  CaterpUlar  Tractor 
Co..  100  NE.  Adams  Street,  Peoria.  lU.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NE.  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)   $600.     D.   (9)   $593.88. 


A.  Thomas  E.  Drumm,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Macmlllan,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $400.     Hi.   (9)    $1,804.37. 


A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $500.  E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Evelyu   Dubrow.    1710   Broadway.    New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,896.45.     E.  (9)   $2,577.68. 


A.  Morgan  D.  Dubrow,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
socUtion,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $116. 

A.  William  E.  Duke,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flowei 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 


A.  Robert  A.  DuLong,  1421  Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  Suite  201,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,468.75.     E.    (9)    $68.24. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $60. 


A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton 
(for  Natomas  Co.),  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Douglas  G.  Dunn,  1133  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  503,  V,'ashlngton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D-  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Bruce  Dunton,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D-  (6)   $4,225.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Roy  w.  Easley,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Association  of  Maximiun  Services  Tele- 
casters,  Inc. 

A.  East-West  Trade  Council,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)   $1,200. 

A.  Donald  R.  Ebe,  Suite  622,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio,  44316. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel,  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1206,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $51.16. 


A.  William  R.  Edgar,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Eulte  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,631.25. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth,  Jr.,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)  $712.50. 


A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  John  P.  Edwards,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  720,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NE.,  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  lU.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,077.70. 

A.  Johnathan  W.  Edwards,  429-B  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Tlie  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock.  Ariz. 
86515. 

A.  Johnathan  W.  Edwards,  429-B  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  621  SW., 
Alder  Street,  Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 


A.  Macon    T.    Edwards,    1030    15th   Street 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National   Cotton  Council   of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $71.69. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr.,  1600  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc. 
(for  United  States  Industrial  Council,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.),  200  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $380.82. 


A.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  7171  For- 
est Lane,  Dallas,  Tex.  75230. 
E.  (9)  $96. 

A.  J.  Burton  Eller,  Jr.,  National  Press 
Building,  Suite  1015,  14th  and  F  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Charles  W.  Elliott,  Wisconsin  Petroleum 
Council,  25  West  Main  Street,  Room  703, 
Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (0)  $439.44.     E.  (9)  $289.61. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  6500  Quincy  Street, 
Hyattsvllle,  Md.  20784. 

E.  (9)  $13.88. 

A.  Ruth  Bowdey  ElUott,  6600  Quincy  Street. 
HyattsvlUe,  Md.  20784. 

D.  (6)  $913.    E.  (9)  $806.23. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  Americab 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,917.73.     E.  (9)  $2,730.51. 


A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  and  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultxiral 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $7.35. 

A.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 
E.  (9)  $780.10. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endahl,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $235. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  York  Barbell  Co.,  York,  Pa.  17405. 
D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $402.86. 

A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg,  1737  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Marriage  and 
Family  Counselors,  225  Yale  Avenue,  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.  91711. 

D.  (6)  $10,480.33.     E.  (9)  $116.33. 


A.  Susan  M.  Engelhart,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  John  R.  Englehorn,  P.O.  Box  948,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,031.26.     E.  (9)   $801.64. 


A.  M.  Dale  Ensign,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Husky  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380,  Cody,  Wyo. 
E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Orover  W.  Enaley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $759. 


A.  Barry   Ensmlnger,   2000   P  Street  NW., 
Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  L.  Erickson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 


A.  George  T.  Esherlck,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  1626  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 
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B.  United  States  Steel  Corf 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 
D.  (6)  985.     E.  (9)  (125. 


A.  David  C.  Evans,  Suite  404,  Madison 
Bxiildlng,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  Amerlba,  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  221^1. 


A.  Robert  D.  £^van8,  1705  D^SaJes 
Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

B.  American   Bar   Association 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  Hi.  60637 

D.  (6)  «400.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  John  D.  Pagan.  200  Maryland 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
States. 

D.  (6)  $3,364.     E.  (9)  $10. 


(f 


A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  1030  15tl^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  CargUl.  Inc..  1200  Carglll  B|Udlng,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $27.25. 

A.  Robert  J.  Palasca,  1030  15t4  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  Suite 
964,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Wasl  Ington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Farley  n.  1801  ^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Instltjute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2q006 

D.  (6)  91,250.     E.  (9)  $174.81. 


and 


A.  The  Farmers'  Educational 
tlve  Union  of  America,  1012  14th 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $119,074.58.    E.  (9)  932,$31.86 


A.  Federation  of  American 
Shipping.  17  Battery  Place  Nortl 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)   $359.02.     E.  (9)   $359.02. 


A.  Federation  of  American  Hofcpltals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Wash  ngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.     E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  Stuart  F.  Feldsteln. 

B.  National  Cable  TV  Association,  Inc.,  918 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.i 

D.  (6)  $127.50.     E.  (9)  950. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Feltman,  205  'Vtest  Wacker 
Drive,  Suite  1822,  Chicago,  HI.  60B06. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1778  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   91,281.25.     E.  (9)  $149.3|l. 

A.  Carol  Fielders,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Assoclatlo: »,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  Cltv,  Mo.  54108. 

D.  <8)   $5,284.14.     E.  (9)   $5,28414 

A.  C.  H.  Fields,  425  13th  Street  Jrw.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,063.     E.  (9)  $60.15. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Rlnfe  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industrie^  of  British 
Colimatola.  1500/1055  Wesrt  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver  V6E  2H1.  British  j  Columbia, 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  $8,887.94.     E.  (9)  $380. 


607   Rlnj  Building, 


A.  Herl)ert  A.   Flerst 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  Sul^  1001,  160 
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600   Grant 


Perrand  Drive,  Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3C  1H6, 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     £.  (9)  $405. 


B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn  oeioa! 
D.    (6)    $6,965.     E.   (9)    $73.26. 


Street, 
1155    East 


Avenue 
the  United 


Coopera- 
Street  NW., 


Controlled 
New  York, 


A.  Francis  S.  Filbey.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,856.90. 

A.  Maurice  W.  PUUub.  5040  Lowell  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Bacardi  Imports,  Inc.,  2100  Blscayne 
Boulevard,  Miami,  Pla.  33137;  Castleton  Bev- 
erage Corp.,  P.O.  Box  26368,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
32218. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Pink.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $37.     E.  (9)  $12.20. 

A.  James  W.  Plnley,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  915,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach,  One  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D    (6)  $29,747.17.     E.  (9)  $27,116.64. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.    (6)  98,491.67. 

A.  James  J.  Flanagan,  20  Turnpike  Road, 
Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

B.  New  England  Power  Service  Co.,  20 
Turnpike   Road,   Westborough,   Mass.   01581. 

D.   (6)  $484.60.     E.  (9)  $860.14. 

A.  James  F.  Fleming,  991  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Egg  Producers,  1001  Interna- 
tional Boulevard,  Suite  1105,  Atlanta,  Qa. 
30364. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,175.    E.  (9)  $24.30. 

A.  Carl  J.  Fleps,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Greyhound  Corp..  Greyhound  Tow- 
er, Phoenix,  Ariz.  85077. 

D.   (6)  9100.     E.   (9)    922. 


A.  John  P.  Fochtman,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)   92.000.     E.    (9)  9756. 

A.  Foley,   Lardner,   Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 

815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.  and  Subsidiaries,  125  High 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

D.   (6)    9550.     E.    (9)   915.17. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh   &   Jacobs, 

816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dealer  Bank  Association,  P.O.  Box 
479,  Wall  Street  Station,  New  York.  NY 
10005. 

D.  (6)  93,700.     E.  (9)  91,172.28. 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,' 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co.,  235  West 
Galena  Street,  Milwaukee,  wis.  53201 

D.   (6)   $3,725. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacote, 

815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlneton 
D.C.  20006.  *    ^ 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  International  Building 
601  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Caiit' 
94108.  ' 

D.   (6)   $2,730.     E.    (9)    $5.99. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 

816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washineton' 
D.C.  20006.  ' 

B.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  et  al. 
D.   (6)   92,140.     E.    (9)97.34. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  203  Hanover  Building 
480  Cedar  Street,  St.  Pau'.,  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    9635.61. 

A.  Forest   Farmers   Association,  4  Execu- 
tive Park  East,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329 
D.   (6)   9264.14.     E.   (9)   9264.41. 


A.  James  W.  Forlstel,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Asssoclatlon,  535 
North  DeartKsrn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,300.     E.    (9)    $365. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    955.     E.    (9)    910. 

A.  Francis  C.  Fortune,  Suite  107,  1107  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

E.  (9)    $43.75. 


A.  Ebert  E.  Fournace.  301  Cleveland  Ave- 
nue SW..  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co.,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 

D.   (6)    91.680.     E.   (9)    91,302.65. 

A.  John    G.    Fox,    2000    L    Street    N^.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Joe  H.  Foy,  1200  Travis,  Houston,  Tex. 
77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 


A.  Ron  Frank,  1101  16  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petrolevim  Association  of 
America,  1101  16  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)   917.50. 

A.  Walter  L.  Prankland,  Jr.,  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    9842.47.     E.   (9)    9233.10. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  95,732.60. 

A.  Harry  L.  Freeman,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


September  S,  1975 

B  American  Express  Co.,  66  Broadway, 
NewTork,  N.Y.  10006. 

A  James  O.  Freeman,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations,  111   East   Wacker  Drive,   Chicago, 

Dl. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  941. 

A.  Verrick  O.  French,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

0.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $2.60. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1800  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.     E.  (9)  $1,996.89. 

A.  Susan  Frldy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
PStreet  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20001. 

D.  (8)  9837.50.     E.  (9)  965.27. 
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A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Eeservatlon,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $78.25.     E.  (9)  $7.20. 


A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  Suite  1000,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5907, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

E.  (9)  $3,521.02. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  800  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash 
Ington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
E.  (9)  $261.95. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampal- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 
D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  916.40. 


A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Bidge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 


A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Box  194,  Laguna, 
N.  Mex. 

D.  (6)  $3,575.     E.  (9)  $199.50. 

A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Plme-Marlcopa  Community. 
Box  120,  Route  No.  1,  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $193.75.     E.  (9)  $8.85. 


A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
n»an,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  331, 
Salamanca,  N.Y.  14779. 

D.  (6)  $1,757.50.     E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Philip  p.  Prledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
datlon,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30005. 

D-  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Gay  H.  Frledmann,  1025  Connecticut 
«w..  Suite  1206,  Washington,    D.C.  20036. 


B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  91,000.     E.  (9)  9590.09. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $64,628.     E.  (9)  916,923. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  9750. 

A.  Charles  H.  Prltzel,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
No.  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  91,500.     E.  (9)  987. 


A.  Cornelius  F.  Froeb,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9174. 

A.  Paul  K.  Frost  II,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  1250,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  C.  Pullarton,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 2100  M  Street,  Suite  307,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  9240. 


A.  James  E.  Gaffigan,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  9230.78.     E.  (9)  929.87. 

A.  Mark  J.  Gallagher. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment.  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  93971.58.     E.  (9)  9688.96. 

A.  Peter  N.  Gammelgard.  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $7,504.16. 


A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  3,750.     E.  (9)  $709.94. 


A.  W.  Bradford  Gary,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.     E.  (9)  $80. 


A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlhigton, 
Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $870. 

A.  Gausewitz,  Carr  &  Rothenberg,  Suite 
711,  South  Tower,  Union  Bank  Square, 
Orange,  Oallf.  92668. 

B.  The  Patent  Law  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles, Suite  2400,  Equitable  Plaza,  3435  WU- 
shire  Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 


A.  Robert  B.  Geddie,  Jr.,  Alabama  Petro- 
leum Council,  660  Adams  Avenue,  Suite  188, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36104. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $240.84.     E.  (9)   $510.78. 

A.  Margaret  L.  Oehres,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  731,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc. 

D.  (6)   $384.60.     E.  (9)   $401.10. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufaccurers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,056.25. 

A.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc..  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  603,  Marina 
del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 

E.  (9)  $1,311.35. 

A.  Lesley  Chapman  Gerould.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,248.     E.  (9)  $6,846. 

A.  Donald  H.  Gerrlsh. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  T.  Glbb  HI,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wayne  Glbbens.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74103. 

D.   (6)    $934.25.     E.    (9)    $126.10. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Gibson.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc..  535  West 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45219. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Brewery  &  Soft 
Drink  Workers,  300  South  Ashland  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111.  60607. 

A.  Joseph  S.  GUI,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

E.  (9)  $353.14. 

A.  James  T.  GUllce.  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $1,620. 

A.  Frederick  H.  Gillmore,  Jr.,  1260  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
Exxon  Corp.),  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Frederick  H.  Gillmore,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton  (for 
Getty  Oil  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.,  and 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) ) ,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Dave  Givens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 916  Nashville  Trust  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  TennesBee. 

A.    Glaas-Steagall   Act   Study   Committee, 
1000  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  910,260.     E.  (9)  99.905.91. 
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A.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc., 
NW..  WMiUngton.  D.C.  20006. 


)X8  leth  Stz«et 


A.  Horace  D.  Oodlrey,  918  Iftb  Sta-eet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey  Aasoclatee,  918  l|tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patrick  Lewis  Godfrey,  ^1  North  Ver 
mont  Avenue.  No.  101.  Loe    ^gelea.  Calif. 
90004. 

B.  National  Association  of  ilanufactiirers, 
1776  P  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  Goldsiun,  P.O.  Bos  1148.  Austin, 
Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  *t  al. 
E.  (9)  $2,490.08. 
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A.    Don    A.    Goodall,    1625 


Suite  614,  Washington,  D.C.  2(  006 


t   Street  NW., 


B.  American  Cyanamld  Oo 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $468.     E.  (9)  243.58 


A.  Vance  V.  Ooodfellow,  307 
South,   P.O.   Box   15047 
65416. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  307 
South,   P.O.   Box   15047, 
66415. 

D.  (6)  $7,249.98.     E.  (9)  $2l6 


"ourth  Avenue 
Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


:  ^)\irth  Avenue 
Minn. 


Mlnn|aapoll8, 


.66. 


A.  Prederlck  D.  Ooss,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  307.  Washington.  D.C.  2C037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 2100  M  Street  NW..  Su^  307,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,150. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  AssocUites,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.     0022. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Del  very  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  2227,  Southflel4  Mich.  48076. 

A.  David  B.  Graham.  2000  l^orlda  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenu4  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  John  S.  Graham  m,  1800  ii  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  2C  036 

B.  National  Data  Corp.,  One  jiatlonal  Data 
Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

D.  (6)  $6,020. 


A.  Dan    L.    Grant.    230 
Suite  1507,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303 

B.  American  Petroleum  Inst. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $160.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  James  A.  Gray.  7901  W^stpark  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associ- 
ation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D. (6)  $877.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Robert   K.    Gray,    1425 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc., 
nue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $125. 


A.  Virginia   M.   Gray,   3501 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2(KX)8 

B.  Citizens   Conunlttee   for 
Maryland    Avenue    NE., 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $627.     E.  (9)  $283.97, 


A.  Grayson,  Gross  &  Shermab,  10880  Wll- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Suite  2121,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90034. 


,   Wayne,  N.J. 


Pea<  ihtree 
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B.  Janette  F.  Byrne,  1230  Princeton  Street, 
Apartment  7,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise.  Idaho  83703. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 

B.  (9)  $988.78. 

A.  Claiborne  D.  Gregory,  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Industries,  1809  Staples  Mill  Road, 
Richmond,  Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petrolevun  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Grocery  Manufactiu'ers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Suite  500,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
Prudential  Plaza.  Newark,  NJ.  07101. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  701, 
Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $14,896.79.     E.  (9)  $14,896.79. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubser,  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard, Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

B.  Applied  Technology,  a  Division  of  Itek 
Corp.,  645  Almanor  Avenue,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
94086. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $6.40. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubser,  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard, Bethesda,  Md.   20034. 

B.  Morena  Enterprises,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  CtUlf.  94129. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubser,  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard, Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  WEMA,  2600  El  Camlno  Real,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94306. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $23.69. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Guldo,  Jr.,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $726. 

A.  Samuel  Gusman,  Suite  202,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Paul  R.  Haerle,  Thelan,  Marrtn,  Johnson 
&  Bridges,  Two  Embarcadero  Center,  No.  2200, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc.,  60 
Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

E.  (9)  $380.60. 

A.  William  S.  Haga,  Volunteer  State  Oil 
Committee,  19th  Floor,  Third  National  Bank 
Building,  NashvUle,  Tenn.  37219. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $101.82. 


A.  Gary  Haggart,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wuh 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  OX>.,  120  South  Hanover  Street 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $206.25.     E.  (9)  $714.12. 

A.  Howard  R.  Hague,  Jr. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-cio 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006' 

D.  (6)  $2,698.90.     E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  Hall,  EstUl,  Hardwlck,  Gable,  CoUliig». 
worth  &  Nelson,  Harker  Stanton  and  John 
Coffey,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waat- 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Companies,  National  Bank 
of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A.  J.  Q.  Hall,  General  Motors  Corp.,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $4,600.     E.  (9)  $3,066.64. 

A.  Keith  HalUday,  1725  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  173S 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1778 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Ltd.,  Belize  City, 
Belize. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $63.28. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1778 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Bvislness  Roundtable,  888  17tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 
Companla  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.,  and 
Azucarera  Naclonal,  S.A.,  Panama  City,  Pan- 
ama. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $14.60. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Nickel  Co.,  1  New  Yorit 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1779 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $703.25. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Socledad  Agricola  e  Industrial  San  Car- 
los, S.A.,  Companla  Azucarera  Valdez,  SA., 
Azucarera  Tropical  Americans,  S.A.,  Tababu- 
ela  Industrial  Azucarera,  C.A.  Ecuador. 

D.  (6)   $10,362.82.     E.  (9)  $89.42. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCatoe  &  Saunders,  1778 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,366. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1778 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Association  of  the  Caribbean,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.     E.  (9)  $378.35. 
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A  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
*  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc.,  200 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A  Ftowler  Hamilton,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  deary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
axon  Corp.) ,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Fowler  Hamilton,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
Getty  Oil  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana) ,  1250  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hammer,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $3,063.     E.  (9)  $49.29. 

A.  Patricia  L.  Hanahan.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Christopher  G.  Hankln,  1315  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $10.25. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
No.  1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $148.75. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association,  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

A  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $60.85. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co.,  301  East 
axth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45203. 

O.  (6)  $350.50.     E.  (9)  $350.50. 

A  Donald  L.  Harlow,  310  Riley  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md.  20031. 
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Wajrne   Harmon, 
NW.,    Suite    700, 


1025   Connecticut 
Washington,   D.C. 


A.  C. 
Avenue 
30036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa  15230. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  William  B.  Harmon,  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $120.     E.  (9)  $87. 

A.  A.  J.  Harris  n,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East, 
8W.,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $409.48.     E.  (9)  $36.89. 

A.  Godfrey  Harris,  9200  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


B.  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
2862  McOlll  Terrace  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008 

D.  (6)  $1,160.     E.  (9)  $5. 


A.  Saul  J.  Harris,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1010.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $29.39. 

A.  Stephanie  O.  Harris,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  James  W.  Hart,  Jr.,  660  Adams  Avenue, 
Suite  188,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36104. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $701.90.     E.  (9)  $372.80. 


A.  William   C.   Hart,   1626   I   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp. 
Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.   (6)  $612.50.     E.  (9)  $857J25. 
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A.  Fred  L.  Hartley,  461  South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006.  ^ 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,576.80.     E.  (9)  $775.37. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  W.  Havens  III,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Sidney  O.  Hawkes,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio  46402. 

D.   (6)  $825.     E.  (9)  $605. 

A.  John  H.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  600  North  18tb 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co.,  600  North  18th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35291. 

D.   (6)  $2,126.     E.  (9)  $282.22. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $106.     E.  (9)  $20.88. 

A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steel  workers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Plttsbiu-gh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $6,463.18.     E.  (9)  $706.80. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Head.  1101  18th  Street  NW^ 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  636  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

D.   (6)  $236.60.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $4,904.48.     E.  (9)  $4,904.48. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  80  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 


B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.   (6)  $393.75.     E.  (9)  $59.10. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  62  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  William  H.  Hecht,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  b.C.  20006. 

A.  John  F.  Hellman,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)  $5,270.83. 

A.  Spencer  H.  Heine,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  536  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation. 2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  307.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)  $200. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  615  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.   (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $237.     E.  (9)  $6.86. 

A.  Robert  C.  Hendon,  6845  Elm  Street, 
Suite  608,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Consolidated  Frelghtways,  Inc.,  601  Cal- 
ifornia Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

E.  (9)  $2,063. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    89.74. 

A.  George  F.  Hennrikus,  Jr. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,727. 

A.  Maiurlce  G.  Hemdon,  426  13tb  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10038. 

E.  (9)  $4,638.67. 

A.  Esther  Herst,  610  O  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  WUshlre  Boulevard,  No.  501, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90017. 

D.  (6)  $1766.     B.  (9)  $1,008.76. 

A.  Elena  Hess,  3706  Porter  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  SeU-Determlnatlon  for  D.C,  3706  Porter 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  30010. 

E.  (9)  $179.81. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hickey.  Jr.,  1183  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $11,750.     B.  (9)  $606.28. 
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A.  Paul  T.  Klcka,  150  Prancla 
dence,  R.I.  02903. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  M7. 


Street,  Provl- 

,  1801  K 
20006. 


A.  J.  Thomas  Hlgglnbotham  kieUon  Bank, 
NA.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank,  NA.  and  Me^on  National 
Corp.,  MeUon  Square,  Pltteburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)  $684.2£ 


A.  J.  Eldred  HiU,  Jr.,  720  Hotel 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  UBA,  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $2,000 


A.  E.  Joseph   HUllngs,   1026 
Avenue  NW.,   Suite   611, 
20036. 

B.  National  Airlines,  P.O.  Box 
Miami,  Fla.  33159. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $50. 


Connecticut 
Washington,   D.C. 

692055  AMF. 


A.  Richard  dec.  Hinds,  1260 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  OottUeb,  Steen  &  I 
Exxon  Corp.),  1250  Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Connecticut 
20036. 

amllton  (for 
Avenue  NW., 


A.  Richard  deC.  Hinds,   1250 
Avenue  NW.,  Washln>'ton,  D.C 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  cjteen  & 
Getty  Oil,  Standard  OH  Co.  (Indtna 
ard  Oil  Co.   (California),  1250 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Connecticut 
20036. 

ton  (for 
) ,  Stand- 
Connecticut 
210036. 


Eamllt 


A.  J.  D.  Hlttle,  3137  South  14t^  Street,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22204. 

B.  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.,  P.O.  dox  5907,  Dal- 
las, Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $114.30 

A.  Robert  Hltzhusen,  425  13td  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Pefleratlon,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $58.63, 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  ^irglnla  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American    Public    Power 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Waslilnfjton. 
20037.  ' 

D.  (6)  $643.75. 


A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Ninth  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.   20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  CorD.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15^22. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $195. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges.  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $186.69. 


A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter,  minol 
Council,  524  South  2nd  Street 
Springfield,  HI.  62701. 

B.  American  Petroleum  

Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20t>06 

D.  (6)  $164.     E.  (9)  $143. 


A.  Herbert  E.  Hoffman.  1705  De$ales  Street 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American   Bar   Association     1155   East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815 
nue,  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  Energy    Transportation    _ 
60  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco, 

D.  (6)   $2,426.     K.  (9)   $243.36 


A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1128  16tl]  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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Association, 
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Association, 
Washing- 


Petroleum 
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Institute,  1801  K 


Connsctlcut  Ave- 
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B.  Concerned  Sportsmen  of  America,  1128 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1128  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 11001  East  Valley  Mall,  Suite  204, 
El  Monte,  Calif.,  91734. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Holland,  Suite  370,  One 
Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Holley,   1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $116.48. 


A.  Henry  W.  HoUlng,  100  Northeast  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

B.  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria,  ni.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $142.     E.  (9)  $73. 

A.  Holly  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

E.  (9)  $425. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Holman,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $1,600. 

A.  Eric  Holmes.  Jr.,  161  Peachtree  Street 
NE.,  Suite  506,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1125  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,687.     E.  (9)  $21,318. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Seventh  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Fortescue  w.  Hopkins,  Box  218,  Dale- 
vllle,  Va.  24083. 

B.  Longbranch  Coal  Co.,  P.O.  Box  4367, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $668.87. 

A.  Wayne  K.  Horluchl,  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,   Suite   204,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1765 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94116 

D.  (6)  $687. 

A.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 
56912. 

A.  Douglass  C.  Horstman,  1612  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1210,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association;  Maytag 
Co. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $1,440. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  63d  Street, 
Western  Springs,  m.  60558. 


B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6860  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Anro  ni 
60501.  "  •    ^ 

A.  Thomas  Howarth,   1801   K  Street  NW 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $907.73.     E.  (9)  $907.73. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Flasa. 
Northbrook,  m.  60062. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenua 
NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Pla» 
Northbrook,  ni.  60062. 

A.  Allan  C.  Hubbard,  1800  M  Street  KW 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Data  Corp.,  One  National 
Data  Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

D.  (6)  $5,020. 

A.  Charles   L.   Huber,   Disabled   American 
Veterans.   1221   Massachusetts  Avenue  Ifw 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Al- 
exandria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $10,937.60.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr.,  4300  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  American  National  Financial  Corp.,  300 
Delaware  Avenue,  Wilmington,  Del.  19801. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr.,  4300  First  National 
Bank  Building,  DaUas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Holly  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

E.  (9)  $380. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Hulett,  1619  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  David  C.  Hull,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $210. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  MUton  F.  Huntington,  283  Water  Street, 
Augiista,  Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $498.     E.  (9)  $393.76. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,770.60.     E.  (9)  $2,132.12. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley,  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Suite  2450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  818  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2256,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20014. 

B.  American  Unity  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Veterans  Service,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $181. 
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A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2255,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 
D.  (6)  $5. 

A  David  C.  Hyer,  88  East  Broad  Street,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43215. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  F.  N.  Ikard,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton D.C.  20006. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $957. 

A.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil. Suite  604,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $735.61. 

A  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
Sis'ieth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $11,910.70.     E.  (9)   $11,910.70. 

A.  Intalco  Aluminum  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  937, 
Ferndale,  Wash.  98218. 

E.  (9)  $1,605.50. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $11,278.02. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E,  (9)  $5,626.68. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  $19,387.67. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  UAW,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son. Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $138,132.     E.  (9)  $138,132. 

A.  Investment  Company  In.stltute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $856.95. 


A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $685.95. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $5,575.39.     E.  (9)  $13,575.96. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Ives.  2000  Florida  Avenue  I^W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenuve  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $120. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  300  National  Press  BvOld- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Smith  Kline  Corporation,  1500  Spring 
Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

D. (6)  $6000.     E.  (9)  $1255. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen.  Florida  Petroleum 
Council,  111  North  Gadsden  Street,  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleiun  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $258.50.     E.  (9)  $277.76. 

A.  A.  W.  Jessup,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  1014,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corporation,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Guy  E.  Jester,  J.  S.  Alberlci  Construc- 
tion, Inc.,  2160  Kienlen  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63121. 

B.  Association  for  Improvement  of  Mis- 
sissippi River,  c/o  T.  P.  Walsh,  10  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  American  Textile 
Manufactiu-ers  Institution,  Inc.,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  400  South  Tryon  Street,  Suite  2124, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $4.91. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mldcontlnent  Farmers  Association,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.  65201. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Jim  Jaffe. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $287.60.     E.  (9)  $5.76. 


B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Anita  Johnson,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.   1100  Ring 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Pan  American  «?orld  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  BuUdlng,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $13.38. 

A.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  1125  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgages  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,760.     E.  (9)  $11,926. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Jones,  7841  Doane  Court, 
Springfield,  Va.  22152. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  201,  ChantlUy,  Va.  22021. 

D.  (6)  $6,530.     E.  (9)  $99.72. 

A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Company,  445  State 
Street,  Fremont.  Mich.  49412. 

D.  (6)  $430.     E.  (9)  $76. 


A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr.,  Shell  Oil  Company, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Company,  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O. 
Box  2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  B.  Johnson,  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council.  660  Adams  Avenue,  Suite  188,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36104. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $213.63.     E.  (9)  $505.38. 


A.  Brenda  Joyce,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gulf   on   Corp..   P.O.   Box   1166,   Pltte- 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Rady  A.  Johnson,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.   (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $2,395.55.     E.  (9)  $14.78. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Feirmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,196.96.     E.  (9)  $243.58. 


A.  Robert  E.  JuUano,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Bartendei-s  International 
Union,  1666  K  Street  NW..  Suite  304.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union.  120  East 
Foiu'th  Street,  13th  Floor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46202. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)  $4,652.74. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago. 
ni.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $14.06. 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher.  1735  Midland  BuUd- 
lng. Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $186.     E.  (9)  $810. 


A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1800  Mercantile  Bank 

&  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza  Baltimore, 

Md.  21201. 

„-»...„..  «x      .L„  B.   Maryland   State   Fair  and  Agriculture 

^■J^^'^?^r^^'  Street,  New     g^^gty  {^c,  Tlmonium  State  Fair  Grounds. 

""  inni-T  Tlmonium,  Md.  21093. 


A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  510.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


York,  N.Y.  10017 
D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston,  1680  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $608.89. 


A.  Allan  R.  Jones,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $1,139.49. 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  No.  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


E.  (9)  $7.35. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $206. 

A.  WUliam  J.  Keating,  725  15th  Street  NW.. 
Room  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed   Association, 
725  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Howard    B.    Keck,    555    South    Flower 
Street.  Loe  Angeles.  CalU.  90071. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  656  South  Flo«wnr 
Street,  Los  Angelee,  CalU.  90071. 

K.  (9)  $300. 
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A.  W.   M.   Keck,   Jr.,   1801   Avenue 
Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  cjaif 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co..  555  , 
Street,  Loe  Angelee,  CalU.  90071 

B.  (9)  tarib. 


of  the 
90067. 
$outh  Flower 


A.  Patricia    Keefer,    2030    M 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2030  M 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,937.60. 


A.  PaiU  J.  KeUey. 

B.  Amerco,  Inc.,  2727  No. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

E.  (9)  $2,250. 


Cei  tral  Avenue, 


A.  Harold  V.  KeUy,  1101  16th 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp. 
Ing,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 


Street  NW., 
Republic  BuUd- 


A.  John  T.   Kelly,   1155   15th 
Washington,  DC.  20005 

B.  Pharmaceutical 
tion. 


Street  NW., 
ManufactuJ^ers  Assocla- 


Oae 


A.  George  Kelm,  Suite  5200, 
tlonal  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60603 

B.  The  Myron   Stratton  He 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  809C1 


Hone, 


Boc 


A.  R.  O.  KendaU,  Jr.,  P.O 
gomery,  Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Asaoclatl|n 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  Maratlion  Oil  Co., 
420  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington  D.C.  20006 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio  46840 
E.  (9)  $420.90. 


A.  Jerry  W.  Ketmedy,  1030  I5th  Street  inv 
Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  200|5 

B.  National   Cotton   CouncU 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis.  Tenn 


>t  America, 
38112. 


A.  Jeremiah   J.   Kenney,   Jr.. 
sylvanla    Avenue    NW. 
20006. 

B.  Union    Carbide    Corp., 
▼anla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  E 


173) 


A.  Robert   T.    Kenney,    1001    (Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..   135  East  42d 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 


i  Lssoclatlon, 
Washligton.  D.C. 


A.  John  V.  Kenny. 

B.  National  Cable  Television 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW., 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $127.50.     E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon  Rellly  Car  •  &  Chapln. 
69  Maiden  Lane.  New  York.  N.Y.  :  0038 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al 

E.  (9)  $60.  ^ 


A.  James    L.    Kimble,    1025 
Avenue   NW.,   Suite   416 
20036. 

B.  American  Insurance 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (8)  $1,500.    E.  (9)   $260. 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1730 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20<t)6 

B.  American  Life  Insurance 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Ington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (8)  $100.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Charles    L.    King,    1730    Peimsylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20^ 

B.  American  Life  Insurance 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $80. 
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Street  NW., 
Street  NW., 


First  Na- 
,   P.O.   Box 


21,  Mont- 
.  P.O.  Box 


1730  Penn- 
Washlr  gton.    DC. 


Pennsyl- 
C.  20006. 


2  D036. 
Iltreet,  New 


C  onnectlcut 
Washlrgton,   D.C. 

Association.   1026 
115,  Wash- 


Pe  msylvanla 


dissociation, 
HW.,  Wash- 


Association, 
NTIV.,  Wash- 


A.  Susan  B.  King,  421  4th  Street  8E.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions. 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,365.39. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnaird.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)   $1,491.56. 

A.  Kirkland,  Ellis  &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1426  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  PaiU  K.  Kirkpatrlck,  Jr.,  lOOO  Ouachita 
Bank  Building,  Monroe,  La.,  71201. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  Agricultural  Trailers,  Inc.,  421  North 
Crockett  Street,  Sherman,  Tex   75090. 

E.  (9)  $10.46. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washlhgton,  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)    $840.     E.   (9)    $960. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  Inc..  Trade  Association 
for  Book  Publishers,  1920  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
750.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers.  Inc. 

A.  Andrew  Kneler.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200.76.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  PhUlp  M.  Knox.  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co..  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  m.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Koach,  2000  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc. 
(for  Farm  Labor  Research  Committee),  2000 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Koach,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
(for  the  National  Labor  Management  Found- 
ation, LoulsvUle,   Ky.).   2000  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Kobell. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America.  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,216.37.     E.  (9)  $173.13. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $132.46. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1316  16th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038 

S.  (9)  $36.60. 


B.  National  Limestone  Institute  Inc    lain 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20M« 
E.  (9)  $12.76.  ■   ■  ■ 

A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc  1778  v 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr.,  1726  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC   aooos' 

E.  (9)   $500.  *'^- 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  United  Steelworkera 
of  America.  815  Sixteenth  Street  NW  Suitu 
706.  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  ' 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222 ' 

D.   (6)   $6,463.18.     E.   (9)   $1,226.17.  " 

A.  Mylio  S.  Kraja,  1608  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind 

D.   (6)   $6,466.     E.   (9)    $411.74. 

A.  Amos  Kramer,  Kansas  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, 8th  and  Jackson  Streets,  Suite  1414 
Topeka.  Kans.  66612. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)    $353.75:     E.   (9)   $313. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Krelder.  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Richard  W.  Kreutzen,  1700  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Company.  Subsidiary  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $450.06. 

A.  wmiam  J.  Kxihfuss.  226  Touhy  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  ni.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.   (6)   $1,175. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1726  De  Sales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $8,448.     E.   (9)    $1,239.27. 

A.  Eteniel  M.  Kush,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)06. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1200  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005;  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $11,164.     E.   (9)   $10,214. 

A.  LabOTers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  APKilO.  906  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $16,373.10. 


NW  l^'il.^.^^^o^-""  ^®*^  ^*^*         ^   =*'^'^<1  J    Lachowicz.  4317  Brandwlne 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 
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B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $1,440. 
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A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bristol-Myers   Co..    345   Park    Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $2,540.     E.   (9)    $40. 


A.  Richard  M.  Lahn,  Sierra  Club.  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  324  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  Nick  L.  Laird,  Shell  OU  Company,  Suite 
200, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  SheU  Oil  Company,  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O. 
Box  2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  David  P.  Lambert,  1701  K.  Street  NW., 
Wsashlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 


A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Suite  704.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)   $200. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  503.  Marina 
delRey,  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)   $2,371.30.     E.   (9)    $97. 


A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  610  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Sportsmans  Paradise  Homeowners  Asso- 
ciation, 8102  MUllken  Avenue,  Whlttier,  Calif. 
90602. 

D.  (6)   $382.40.     E.   (9)   $48.90. 


A.  R.  Josh  Lanier. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,325.     E.   (9)    $26. 


A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr..  906  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  906  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,091.34. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1516  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  WUson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $260. 


A.  Delmar  Dale  Lawson.  900  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $385.     E.   (9)    $206. 

A.  Leadership  Action.  Inc.,  2029  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 
D.  (6)   $2,645.21.     E.   (9)    $2,288.21. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  230  South  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230.  Southern  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 
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A.  Robert  W.  Lee,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1004.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  396  Concord 
Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
307,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 


A.  GUbert  LeKander,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Company,  40  East  Broad- 
way, Butte,  Mont.  59701;  Washington  Water 
Power  Company,  P.O.  Box  3727,  Spokane, 
Wash.  99220. 

D.  (6)   $460. 


A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.   (6)    $783.34. 

A.  David  M.  Lenny,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,875. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr.,  c/o  The  Coca-Cola 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  P.O.  Drawer 
1734.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $476.     E.  (9)  $848.20. 


A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell   Chemical   Company.   2401    Crow 
Canyon  Road.  San  Ramon,  Calif. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Advance  Publications.  Inc.,  950  Finger- 
board Road.  Staten  Island,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  "Hmes  Mirror  Company.  Times  Mir- 
ror Square.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90053. 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1620 1  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  News.  Inc..  220  East  Forty- 
Second  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Harry  LeVlne,  Jr.,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  EHectric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 


A.  David  LewtB,  American  Optometrlc  As- 
sociation, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  OH.,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17016. 

D.  (6)   $182.39.     E.   (0)   $168.04. 

A.  Robert  O.  Lewis. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co -Opera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,476.92.     E.   (9)   $77.93. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Leymeister.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (0)   $63.85. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light,  966  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


B.  The  Boeing  Company.  P.O.  Box  3707, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)   $1,183.60. 


A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc. 


A.  John  E.  Llnster,  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau.  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Insurt^nce  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $11,442.32.     E.   (9)   $400. 

A.  Robert  O.  Lltschert.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $480.     E.   (9)    $118.24. 


A.  E.  F.  Livaudals,  Jr.,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Rlctifleld  Company,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $200. 


A.  Harold  D.  Loden,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Sheldon  I.  London,  National  Honie  Fur- 
nishings Association.  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
405   Merchandise    Mart,   Chicago,   111.   60654. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Edward  J.  Lord,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,480.     E.   (9)    $245.35. 


A.  Philip  J.  Loree,  17  Battery  Place  North, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  ControUed 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)  $200. 


A.  James  F.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $100. 

A.  James  P.  Low,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrle,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $4,607.14. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas.  1156  Fifteenth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  $226.    E.   (9)  $226.80. 


A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.    Catholic    Press    Association!    432    Park 
Avenue  South.  New  York,  N.Y.  10fl6. 
D.   (6)  $750.     E.   (9)  $10. 


I7C1 


A.  Charles   Emmet   Lucey 
vanla  Avenue  NW.,  S\ilte  500, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Cooperative 
225  Franklin  Street.  Boston,  Mass 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.   (9)  $10 


Pennsyl- 
Wasblngton, 


Bunk 


A.  Milton  P.  Lunch,  2029  K  $treet  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washl  igton.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.  16^5  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Consolidate  Edison  Co.  oi  New  York, 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place.  Room  208,  [New  York, 
N.Y.  10003. 


A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.   16^5  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific    Northwest    Power 
Service  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.   (9)  $26.97. 


Co.,    Public 
>7204. 


A.  Lund   Levin   &  O'Brien.   16^  I   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  <^.,  2  North 
9th  Street.  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $59.79. 


A.  Lund   Levin   &   O'Brien. 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai    Power    Co..    100 
Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19801. 

D.   (6)  $120. 


162  5 


I  Street 
IVest    10th 


A.    Lusk-Evans.    Ltd.,    1730 
Street.  Suite  400.  Arlington.  Va.  ^209. 


Nc  rth    Lynn 


A.  James  H.  Lynch.  Jr.,  1325  Maiachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

B.  American  Federation  of 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $6,703.60.     E.   (9)    $220.1> 


A.  Robert  N.  Lynch. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a 
Amendment,   Inc.,   1707  L   Street 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,788.30.     E.   (9)   $7,232 


A.  Richard    Lyng.    P.O.   Box    35^6, 
Ington.  DC.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O 
Washington.  DC.  20007. 

E.  (9)  $6,596. 


A.  James  H.  Mack,  7901 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National   Machine   Tool 
soclatlon,  7901  Westpark  Drive 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $600. 


A.  Duncan  H.  Mackenzie,  3019 
Hoad,  Bel  Air,  Md.  21014. 
E.  (9)  $464.12. 


A.  John  P.  Mackey,  Ad  Hoc  Comknlttee  In 
Defense  of  Ufe,  Inc.,  810  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  Defenss 
Inc..   150  East  35th  Street.  New  York 
10016. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $3,348.46 


A.  Thomas  J.  Mader,  2030  M 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030    M 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $2,626.     E.   (9)  $40. 


A.  Charles  D.  Mahaffle,  Jr.,  1250  (ionnectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.Cj  20036. 
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B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
Exxon  Corp.),  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


League, 
02110. 


A.  Charles  D.  Mahaffle.  Jr.,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
Getty  Oil  Co.,  Standard  OU  Co.  (California) , 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) ) ,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  P.  Mahoney,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $971. 


G  (vernment 
Avpnue  NW., 


A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum   &  Chemical   Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $40. 

A.  Andre  Malsonplerre,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $1,005. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Malone,  Suite  1014,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corporation,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $626.84. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,801.80.     E.  (9)  $309.49. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  nth  Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,200. 


Hitman 


Life 
NW.,   No. 


)9. 


,    Wash- 
Box  3556, 


Westp:  jk  Drive, 
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M(  Lean 
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3oat  HlU 


of  Life, 
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St  eet 


Street 


NW, 
NW, 


A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,334.99.     E.  (9) $148.70. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1104,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $421.49.     E  (9)  $429.64. 

A.  ManExec.  Inc.,  231  East  Vermijo  Avenue, 
Box  572,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

B.  Red  River  Valley  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Box 
43.  Hillsboro,  N.  Dak.  58045. 

A.  H.  Warren  Mann,  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Corp.,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.   Manufactured  Housing   Institute,   P.O 
Box  201,  14650  Lee  Road,  Chantllly,  Va  22021 
D.  (6)  $1,627.72.     E.  (9)  $1,627.72. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Dallace  E.  Marable,  1776  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006* 

D.  (6)  $1,050.     E.  (9)  $37.75. 

A.  J.  Eugene  Marans,  1250  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 


Natomaa  Co.) ,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  March  For  Life  Inc.,  Box  2950,  Wash 
D.C.  20013.  • 

D.  (6)  $717.98.     E.  (9)  $3,584. 

A.  Marilyn  Marcosson,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1348 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,'  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Carl  Marcy,  122  Maryland  Avenue  NE 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Committee  on  United  States- 
Soviet  Relations,  122  Maryland  Avenue  NE 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

O.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Carl  Marcy,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  CouncU  for  a  Uvable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 

D.  (6)  $4,299.13. 

A.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn.,  AFL- 
CIO,  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

E.  (9)  $7,419.17. 

A.  David  J.  Markey,  1771  N  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036! 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $399.05. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr..  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washintgon,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $294. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  1511  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Btilldlng,  1511 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $915. 

A.  Dan  V.  Maroney.  Jr..  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

A.  c.  Travis  Marshall,  Suite  1100,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $90. 


A.  J.  Paull  Marshall.  40  Ivy  Street  8E, 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washintgon.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $286.86.     E.  (9)  $237.55. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Steven  A.  Martlndale.  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  1426  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $7.35. 


September  3,  1975 

A  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Suite  520,  The  Far- 
fggiit  Building,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee, 
Suite  620,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Suite  520,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports. Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Suite  520,  The  Par- 
ragut  Building.  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suit© 
520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Masaoka-Ishlkawa 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  620,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Cliff  Massa  III,  1776  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon,  Kentucky  Petrole- 
um Council,  1810  Commonwealth  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $270.82.     E.    (9)   $95.70. 


A.  Jon  G.  Massey,  Suite  3,  126  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 


A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $759.76.     E.   (9)   $223.62. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,505.46.     E.   (9)   $436.57. 


A.  Daniel  E.  Matthews,  5109  Western  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Public  Employer  Labor  Rela- 
tions Association,  5109  Western  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)   $156.     E.   (9)    $16. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $391.66. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $4,683.     E.   (9)   $147.32. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee, 
1111  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)   $550.     E.   (9)   $191.25. 

A.  Anthony  P.  Maurlello,  New  York  State 
Petroleum  CouncU.  651  Fifth  Avenue,  Room 
"18,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $667.    E.  (9)   $319.43. 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $410.     E.   (9)   $16.38. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  lU.  60667. 

D.   (6)   $7,236.     E.   (9)    $525. 


A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

B.  Encyclopaedia     Britannlca,     Inc.,     42,5 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

E.  (9)   $213.49. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nokota  Company,  P.O.  Box  1633,  Bis- 
marck, ND.  58601. 

E.   (9)    $27.86. 


A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Santee  River  Cypress  Lmnber  Co.  & 
Beidler  Owners,  Suite  1354,  222  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

B.  Scott  Foresman  &  Co..  1900  East  Lake 
Avenue,  Glenvlew,  111.  60026. 


A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

B.  Trxistees  of  L.  M.  Williams  and  Clayton 
Burch  families,  c/o  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  231  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60693. 


A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  La- 
Salle Street,  Chicago,  111.,  60604. 

B.  UAL,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago.  111. 
60666. 


A.  H.  Wesley  McAden,  Cook  Industries,  Inc., 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cook  Industries,  Inc.,  2185  Democrat 
Road,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38116. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 


A.  J.  R.  McAlpln,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corporation,  Suit©  419,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $74.13. 


A.  William  J.  McAullffe,  Jr.,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Ann  McBrlde,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause,    2030    M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,600. 


A.  William  C.  McOamant,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1707  H  Stre©t 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Esate  In- 
vestment Trust,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $61.70. 


A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1707  H.  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transamerlca  Insurance  Corjxjration  of 
California  (Occidental  Life),  Occidental 
Center,  Hill  and  Olive  at  12th  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90015. 

D.  (6)   $525.     E.  (9)   $81.35. 


A.  John  A.  McCart,  815   16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Einployee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,206.02. 


A.  Jack  F.  McCarthy,  2330  Johnson  Drive, 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66205. 

B.  United  Telecommuncatlons,  Inc.,  2330 
Johnson  Drive,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66205. 

D.  (6)  $35.     E.  $7.50. 

A.  Robert  L.  McCaughey. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $736. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suit©  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alfred  P.  Slaner,  640  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.   1100   Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Company,  Box  300,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74102. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suit©  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  and  Western  Industries.  Inc.,  One 
Gulf  and  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  on  Corp.  150  East  42  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Inc.,  North  Perry  &  Jefferson  Streets,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  35102. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quaker  State  OU  Refining  Corp.,  Oil 
City,  Pa.  16307. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Aveune,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Artists  Corp..  729  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10019. 

A.  Harry  G.  McComas.  1016  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  Plumbers-Heatlng- 
Coollng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,372.41.     E.  (9)  $3,372.41. 


A.  Robert  A.  McConnell,  2721  North  Cen- 
tral Suit©  802.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  AMERCO,  International,  2727  North 
Central,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  86004. 

D.   (6)    $1,036.     E.   (9)    $620.84. 

A.  E.  L.  McCuUoch.  819  Railway  Labor 
Building,  400  1st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  44114. 

D.  (6)  $284.60     E.  (9)  $81.60. 
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A.  D.  McCfurracii,  1500  Wllso^  Boulevard 
No.    609,  Arlington.  Va.  22209 

B.  National  School  Supply  & 
Association,  1500  WUson  Boule\iard, 
ton.  Va.  22309. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Aassodatlon, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  Tork,  U.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    •609.14.     E.   (9)    $245.9>. 


A.  Francis  O.  McDermott 
NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington, 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago, 
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B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con-  B.  Small  Producers  Oroup  for  Enerev  In 

gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th  dependence,  Suite  970,  4th  Financial  Cent«V 

Equipment     Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  Wichita,  Kans.    67202                  ii^ai  center. 

Arllng-          D.  (6)  $7,885.     E.  (9)  $474.85.  D.  (6)  $12,562.50.     E.  (9)  $200. 


1750 


K  Street 
O.  20006. 
^^cago.  One 
60670. 


A.  nrancls  O.  McDermott.  17^  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Iowa  Beef  Processes.  Inc.,  I>akota  City. 
Nebr.  68731. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $30.74. 


A.  Francis  O.  McDermott. 
NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington 

B.  National    Association    of 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Des 
60018. 

E.  (9)  $6. 


17  iO 


D.::. 


K  Street 
20006. 
1  ndep>endent 
Plalnes.  ni. 


A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  17  0  K  Street 
NW.,  State  1110,  Washington,  D.  7.     20006. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  122  Soutp  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.     60603. 

E.  (9)  $328.30. 

A.  FYancls  O.  McDermott,  17l0  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.  :.     20006. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  ^ars  Tower, 
Chicago,  ni.     60684. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  17So  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  DO.     20006. 

B.  Trustees  Under  Will  of  Wai  ren  Wright 
(deceased),  c/o  The  First  Natioi  al  Bank  of 
Chicago.  One  First  National  Plaia,  Chicago, 
ni.  60670. 

E.  (9)  $172.60. 

A.  Michael  D.  McDonald,  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  409  Washington  Avenue, 
Towson,  Md.  21204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institiite,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20^06 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwain,  40  Easi 
Butte,  Mont.     59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co 
59701. 

E.  (9)  $129.91 


A.  Robert  E.  McOarrah,  Jr.,  S\iite  708,  2000 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.     20036. 


A.  J.    Raymond    McGlaughlln 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     abOOl 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
Employes.  12050  Woodward  Avenge, 
Mich.    48203. 

D.   (6)    $8,637.60. 


A.  Robert  M.  McGlotten.  815  |6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labc  r  and  Con- 
gress of  Indxistrlal  Organization^,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,448.60.     E.   (9)   $595.5fc 


A.  Marshall  C.  McOrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620 
NW.,  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $761.25.     E.  (9)  $130.75 


A.  F.  Howard  McOulgan,  816  J6th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


Broadway, 
,  Mont. 


Biitte 


400    First 


of  Way 
.  Detroit, 


Eye  Street 
20006. 


A.  Peter  E.  McGulre,  National  Association 
of  Retired  &  Veteran  Railway  Employees, 
Inc.,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Retired  &  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  6060, 
Kansas  City.  Kans.  66106;  Hotel  &  Restau- 
rant Employees  &  Bartenders  International 
Union,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C; 
International  Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tion, 1239  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    20003. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  400  First 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.     20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $900.72. 

A.  W.  P.  McKenna.  McKenna  &  Fitting, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  First  Federal  Savings.  Phoenix.  Ariz.; 
First  Federal  Savings,  Tampa,  Fla.;  City  Fed- 
eral Savings.  Elizabeth,  N.J.;  First  Federal 
Savings,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  wmiam  F.  McKenna,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.     20005. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Dlanne  McLaughlin,  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  American  League  of  Anglers,  Inc.,  810 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  John  8.  McLees.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.     20006 

E,  (9)  $200. 


A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Suite  1015,  14th  and  F  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20045. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln,  Denver,  Colo.     80202 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.     20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Margaret  Elizabeth  McNamara,  100 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C.     20002 

D.  (6)  $2,427.76. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  &  Losch, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  American  Dredging  Company,  et  al. 
D.   (6)   $11,250.     E.   (9)   $1,379.48. 

A.  Harry  McPherson,  Suite  1100.  1660  L 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  18839 
Chicago,  ni.     60680. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Harry  McPherson,  Suite  1100,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.    20036. 


A.  George  G.  Mead,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C     20036^ 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $908.23. 

A.  WUllam  H.  MegonneU,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)  $456.50.     E.  (9)  $26.31. 

A.  Louis  L.  Meier.  Jr..  1625  Eye  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.     20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
United  Engineering  Center.  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.     10017. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $220. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,865.     E.  (9)  $481.71. 

A.  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route  No.  3.  Gatas- 
vlUe.  Tex.  76528. 

B.  National  Association  of  Parmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
No.  3,  GatesvUle,  Tex.  76528. 

E.  (9)  $101.60. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


A.  Jeffrey  M.  Menlck,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..    Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association  Suite 
415,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,   Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $14.84. 


A.  John  A.  Merrigan,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Small  Producers  Group  for  Energy  In- 
dependence, Suite  970,  4th  Financial  Center, 
Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  The  Carpet  and 
Rug  Institute,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  Dalton, 
Ga.  30720. 

D.  (6)  $1200.     E.  (9)  $206. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  George  F.  Meyer.  Jr. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.' 

D.  (6)  $492. 

A.  James  G.  Mlchaux,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  223 
West  7th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $500. 
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A.  Bryan  P.  Mlchener.  245  Second  Street 
Mg    Washington.  D.C. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
Ution,  245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,514. 

A  Ronald  Mlchieli.  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Suite  1015,  14th  and  F  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20054. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1001  Lincoln,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
nil  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74103. 
D   (6)  $6,522.79.     E.  (9)  $1,512.88. 
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A.  Roy  H.  MUlenson,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Boom  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Room  750,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,325.     E.  (9)  $135. 


A.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  910  16th  Street  NW., 
Boom  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10OO4. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Miller,  Cassldy,  Larroca  &  Lewln,  2555 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Interna- 
tional. 133  Queen  Ann  Avenue  North,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98109. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Miller,  Cassldy,  Larroca  &  Lewin,  2556 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Motors  Corporation,  14250 
Plymouth  Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System,  Inc.,  20  Mont- 
chanin  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.  (6)  $1,100. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  IDS 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Lighting  Corporation,  Box  60043 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company, 
330  Madison  Avenue.  New  York   N.Y.  10017. 

D. (6)  $325. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf   Intracoastal    Canal    Association, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $262.60.     E.  (9)  $26.40. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  375.     E.  (9)  $368.89. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  MUler,  Union  Pacific  Build- 
ing, Room  815,  1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68179. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroad  Association,  Union 
Pacific  Building,  1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68179. 

D-  (6)  $7,049.89.     E.  (9)  $560.90. 

A.  Joe  D.  MUler,  635  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 


B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North         B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610.  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $875.  D.   (6)   $91.06.     E.   (9)   $74.80. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Maytag  Co.,  Northern  Textile  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.  E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Luman  O.  Miller,  620  S.W.  Fifth  Avenue 
Building.  Suite  912,  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association.  620  S.W. 
Fifth  Avenue  Building.  Suite  912,  Portland, 
Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)   $263.06. 


A.  Jack  MilU,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $150. 


A.  M.  &  I.  Marshal  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 


A.  John  B.  Minnick,  7900  Westpark  Drive, 
Suite  514,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Chocolate  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  7900  Westpark 
Drive,  Suite  514,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 


A.  William  E.  Minshall.  Suite  905,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Property  of  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna Railway  Co.,  Midland  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44115. 


A.  William  E.  Minshall,  Suite  905.  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Werner  G.  Smith,  Inc.,  1730  Train  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1736  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $390. 

A.  Woodrow  B.  Moats.  Jr.,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  731.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $865.38.     E.   (9)    $1,005.38. 


A.  Phillip  W.  Moery,   1110  Marion  Drive, 
Wyime,  Ark.  72396. 

B.  Rlviana  Foods.  Inc.,  2777  Allen  Parkway, 
Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

D.   (6)    $1,365.     E.   (9)    $154. 

A.  Graham  T.  T.  MoUtor,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  State  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1113, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 

D.   (6)    $650.     E.   (9)    $960. 


A.  Lawrence  A.  Monaco,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan,  Whitman  &  Ranson, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association,  100 
Constitution  Plaza,   Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 

D.   (6)    $390.     E.   (9)   $162.76. 


A.  Michael  Monroney,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23666  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  636  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)   $1,011.60. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  40  Ivy  Street  BE., 
Washington,  D.C.  30003. 


A.  O.  William  Moody.  Jr.,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Room  510.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  610,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.    E.  (9)   $1,109.33. 

A.  Moore-McCormack  Resources,  Inc.,  One 
Landmark  Square,  Stamford,  Conn.  06901. 

E.  (9)   $9,606. 

A.  E.  Joyce  Morgan.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association,  P.O. 
Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.   (6)   $1,800.     E.   (9)   $16. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy  &  Haddock.  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  900,'  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Gene  P.  Morrell,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $1,010. 


A.  Alan   B.   Morrison,   Suite   700,    2000   P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen,  Inc.,  Box  19404,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $505.     E.   (9)    $606. 


A.  James  A.  Morrissey.  Suite  1001,  1150 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufactiirers  Insti- 
tute, Suite  2124,  400  South  Tryon  Street, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  28285. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $34. 

A.  John  W.  Morton.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $374.60. 


A.  Jack  Moskowltz,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $8,100.     E.   (9)    $14930. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1133  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2233  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington,  D.C.  30034. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $634. 

A.  Robert  M.  Mulligan,  1106  Barr  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Aeeociatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $400.18. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, 816  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,940.68.     E.   (»)  $3,606.33. 
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A.  Jerome   E.   Miirpby,   133 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Str^t 
Ington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  92,500. 


120  3 


A.  Richard  W.  Murphy. 
NW.,  State  1109.  Washington 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc.,  Bahw47 
D.  (6)  »500.     E.  (9)  160.15 


A.  Timothy  R.  Miirpby.  Ro^te  7,  Orlmes 
MUl  Road,  Lexington,  Ky.  40502. 

B.  Save  0\ir  Cumberland 
palachlan    Coalition.    Box 
Tenn.  37757. 

O.  (6)  9300. 


M  ountains/Ap- 
46k.    Jac^boro, 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  112d  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No.  842,  Washington,  13.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago,  Milwaui^ee.  St.  laul  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  516  West  Jacksqn  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  m.  60606. 

O.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $235 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray.   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No.  842,  Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  C(  >.,  1460  Union 
Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,]  Ohio  44116. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $67. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,   1 120|  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No.  842,  Washington.    D.C.  20036. 

B.  Freeport   Minerals   Co.,    |61   East   42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,   11201  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No.  842,  Washington,    3.C.  20038. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Associate  n.  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  si  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  D.   Michael   Murray.   1120 1  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No.  842,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Indi  istrlal  Parks, 
1800  North  Kent  Street,  Arllngto  a,  Va.,  22209. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $115. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,   1120 
Avenue,  No.  842,  Washington, 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal 
1130  17tb  Street  NW., 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $36. 


A.  D.   Michael   Murray,   1120  (Connecticut 
Avenue,  No.  842,  Washington,  1>.C.  20036. 

B.  United   Service  Organization.  237  East 
62d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $54. 


A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Fl(<rlda  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric 
Boclatlon,   2000  Florida  Avenue 
Ington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $170. 


A.  William  O.  Mustard,  Box 
Ington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of 
24042,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $438. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Mutchler. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  . 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  4  Ex^utlve  Park 
East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30329. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30329 

D.  (6)  $83.     E.  (9)  $181.41. 

A.  Naman.  Howell,  Smith  &  Chise,  800  Plrrt 
National  Building.  Waco,  Tex.  7^01. 

B.  Our  Land.  Our  Lives,  a  0oalltlon  for 
Human  Rights,  P.O.  Box  1000,  Oat^iUe.  Tex. 
76528.  ■ 

E.  (9)  $1,409.69. 
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18th  Street 
C.  20036. 
NJ.  07066. 


C  Street  SE.,         A.  John  J.  Nangle.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
SE.,  Wash-         B.   National   Association   of   Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Dea  Plalnes,  HI. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmitb.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza.  Newark,  NJ.  07102. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, NJ.  07102. 

D.  (6)  $90.     E.  (9)  $43.55. 

A.  National  Agrlcult\iral  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $14.60.     E.  (9)  $14.50. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $962.50.     E.  (9)  $962.50. 

A.  National  Alliance  of  Senior  Citizens,  P.O. 
Box  40031,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
D.   (6)    $159.     E.   (9)   $1,69631. 


Connecticut 
>.C.  20036. 
.jeaaoTB,  Inc., 
Washlnglon.  D.C. 


Cooperative  As- 
NW..  Wash- 


21042. 


Flsl  lermen 


Waah- 
Box 


1  120 


I  Street 
20006. 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  BuUd 
ing,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $898,846.94.     E.   (9)   $3,679.30. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wilshlre  Boulevard,  No  6oi 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $1,266.21.     E.  (9)  $2,686.47. 

A.  The  National  Committee  for  a  Human 
Life  Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW 
No.  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ' 

D.  (6)  $13,800.     E.  (9)  $10,300.98. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders.  927  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)    $18,380.     E.   (9)    $11,777.86. 

A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

E.  (9)   $637.90. 


A.  National  Association  for  Hiunane  Leg- 
islation, Inc.,  675  Pinellas  Point  Drive  South, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33705. 

D.   (6)   $145. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,307.37.     E.   (9)   $11,663.93. 

A.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
3,  Oatesvllle,  Tex.  76528. 

D.  (6)   $1,968.24.     E.  (9)   $1,968.24. 

A.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insiirance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10038. 

E.  (9)    $9,277.13. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (6)    $1,086,364.76.     E.    (9)    $61,670.68. 

A.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $32,796.84.     E.   (9)   $32,796.84. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1202, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos..  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $7,178.76.     E.   (9)   $7,178.76. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $687.46.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $22,950.77.     E.  (9)  $23,694.73. 

A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  025 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $22,386.38. 

A.  National    BroUer    Council,    1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  National    Cotton   Council   of  America 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 
D.   (6)   $25,025.80.     E.   (9)   $25,026.80. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

D.   (6)    $5,649.18.     E.   (9)    $486. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund,  2111  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20008. 

D.   (6)   $6,107.20.     E.   (9)   $5,839.19, 

A.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)  $9,824.65. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cenco  Instrments  Corp.,  2600  South 
Koatner  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $2,476.     E.   (9)    $196.79. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,055.66.     E.  (9)  $103.85. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association,  900 
First  National  Bank  BuUdlng.  Houston.  Tex. 
77002. 

D.   (6)   $16,000.     E.   (9)    $2,496.09. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Educational 
Corp.,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 


D.  (6)  $1600.     E.  (9)  $156.66. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  North  American  Telephone  Association, 
1726  De  Salles  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,333.33     E.  (9)   $3,133.15. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $761.31. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 
10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  9868,224.45.     E.  (9)  $24,336.39. 


September  3,  1975 

A.  National  Federation  of  Fishermen,  Box 
84042,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)   $4,676.     E.   (9)    $4,064. 

A  National  Home  Fvu-nlshlngs  Association, 
405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  ni., 60654. 

E.  (9)  $1,025. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association,  726 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  National  Ouard  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $5,680.     E.   (9)    $731.51. 
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A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $7,708.26.     E.  (9)   $7,708.25. 


A  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc..  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building.  Oma- 
ha. Neb.  68107. 

D.  (6)   $8,891.21.     E.   (9)    $8,891.24. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  80 
p  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)   $5,296.57.     E.   (9)   $6,296.57. 


A  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $1,867.48. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1750  New 
Tork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $88,604.67.     E.  (9)   $12,782.75. 


A.  National  Public  Employer  Labor  Rela- 
tions Association.  5109  Western  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $123.     E.  (9)  $387. 


A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $8,159.     E.   (9)    $895. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
lOO  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOOL 

E.  (9)  $1,602.50. 


A.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,485.     E.  (9)  $1,762. 


A.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc.,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 
E.  (9)  $1,742.35. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $12,500.     E.   (9)   $18,263.33. 


A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,   1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $5,330.10. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $1,390. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $230.     E.  (9)  $230. 


A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

8.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,645.     E.  (9)  $61.60. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
1401,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $167.30. 


A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  512  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co's.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    6)  $1,600. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,087. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer.  Suite  800.  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Leather  Goods,  Plastics 
and  Novelty  Workers'  Union,  265  West  14th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Handbag  Association,  347 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $260.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  George  H.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $48.79. 

A.  L.  James  Nelson,  801  Northland  Towers 
West,  Southfleld,  Mich.  48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $906.25. 


Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,360.     E.  (9)  $19,642. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols.  101  Constitution 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $201.14. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $160. 


A.  Network,  224  D  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $3,145.     E.  (9)   $3,923.19. 


A.  E.  John  Neumann.  1616  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,380.     E.  (9)  $800. 


A.  Robert  B.  Neville.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  One  IBM 
Plaza,  Suite  2600,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.     E.  (9)  $56.99. 


A.  Louis  H.  Nevins,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,312.50.     E.  (9)  $825.27. 


A.  John  A.  Nevlus,  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  No.  250.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Btmkers  Associa- 
tion. 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,448.66.     E.   (9)   $336.98. 


A.  E.  J.  Newbould.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
310,  Crystal  Lake,  HI.  60014. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $61.50. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 


A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson.  Box  16,  Route  1, 
HenryvlUe,  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2,256.     E.  (9)  $344. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,104.32.     E.  (9)  $2,115.19. 

A.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY.  10006. 

E.  (9)  $1,276. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  SiUte  500,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit. 
Mich.  48231. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $6.25. 

A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg.,  Jr.,  Suite  600,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Gulf  OU  Building,  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $6.25. 

A.  Julia  J.  NorreU,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $160. 


A.  Robert  B.  Norrls,  1000  16th  Street  NW, 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  601.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D. (6)  $512. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman.  20  Chevy  Chase  Cir- 
cle, NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

D.  (6)  $650. 


A.  Dallln  H.  Oaks.  Brlgham  Young  Uni- 
versity, Provo,  Utah  84602. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University.  Provo.  Utah 
84602. 


A.  O'Brien  Associates,  2700  Calvert  Street, 
Suite  L-517,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  Ameri- 
can Business  Press,  Wyatt  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  National  Newspapers  Associa- 
tion, Natiorua  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,250. 

A.  Coleman  C  O'Brien,  1709  New  Tork  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  2000*. 
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B.  United  States  Lee^e  of 

claUons,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 

D.  (6)  $1^12.60.     E.  (9)  ^6 


Spvlngs  Asso- 
Chlcago,  lU. 


A.  John  P.  O'Brien,  Connectlci  it  Petroleum 
Covincll,  410  Asylum  Street,  Hajtford,  Conn. 
06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  InstltKite.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20^06 

D.  (6)  »300.     E.  (9)  $177.28. 

A.  W.  Brlce  O'Brien,  1100  Rliig  Building, 
Waahlngrton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congresi,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  2003(  I 


1. 


A.  Richard    T.    O'Connell, 
Drive,  Suite  514,  McLean,  Va.  2210 

B.  Chocolate  Manufacturers 
the  United  States  of  America. 
Drive,  S\ilte  514,  McLean,  Va.  221|01 


79C0    Westpark 


Association  of 
Westpark 


79  X> 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2X)06 

B.  Alleghany  Corp.,  New  Tork,|N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $50. 


Washl  agton 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747 
Avenue   NW.,    Suite    600 ' 
20006. 

B.  American  Clinical  Laboratory 
tlon,   1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.(9)   $15725 


A.  O'Coimor  &  TTannftn  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washl  igton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington!  ^C-  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $255.22. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Jobs  Througi  Economic 
Development,  1006  State  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 
16501. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $132.64. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747 
Avenue   NW.,   Suite   600 
20006. 

B.  Glass-Steagall    Act    Study 
1200    18th    Street,    NW., 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,333.33.     E.  (9)  $206.78. 


A.  O'Connor  tc  Hannan,  1747  piinsylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washlrgton,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Hospital  Financing  Study  CJroup,  New 
York,  N.Y.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $2,687.50.     E.  (9)  $263.67 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20t)06 

B.  Investors  Dlverslfled  Services 
2900  IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis.  Mli|n 


Pennsy! 


Ivan  la 
n,    D.C. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747 
Avenue    NW.,    Suite    600,    Washirigto: 
20006. 

B.  Minneapolis  City  CouncU,  30f  City  Hall. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415. 

D.  (6)  $2,466.     E.  (9)  $569. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747 
Avenue    NW.,    Suite    600, 
20006. 


Washln  gton 


B.  National  Association  of  Ch\irfch  and  In- 
stitutional Financing  Organizations,  1747 
PennsylvanU  NW.,  S\Ute  600,  Vlashington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $108.03. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Petmuylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20^06 
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B.  National  Association  of  Women's  & 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen  (NAWCAS),  515 
Petkchtree-Pallsades  BvUldlng,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  Twentieth  Avenue,  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  Two  Pennsyl- 
vania Plaza,  Suite  2480,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10001. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Waterway  Associa- 
tion, 700  Midland  Bank  BuUding.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $366.85. 


Assoc  la- 
NW..  Suite 


I^nnsylvanla         A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
D.C.      Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  L.  L.  O'Coimor.  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North  Wackesr  Drive,  Chicago,  III.  60606. 

A.  T.  J.  Oden,  Suite  604,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil, No.  604.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  James  F.  O'Donnell.  1119  A  Street,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.  98401. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street.  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C.  200S6. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO.  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)   $5,194.98.     E.  (9)   $790.41. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,400. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1120  Investment 
Bmidlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi.  60601. 


Pennsylvania 
D.C. 


Washl]  igton 


Committee, 
Washli  gton,    D.C. 


Pe  nnsylvanla 


Inc.,  Suite 
55402. 


Pennsylvania 
DC. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Colimibus,  Ohio  43216. 
E.  (9)  $353.14. 

A.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  Suite  3,  125 
C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  762   15th  Street  NW., 
Room  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Peed  Association. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $37.32. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
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B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-cin 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  WashinBtmi 
D.C.  20016.  "^<«o, 


A.  Michael  Sanders  Olson,  P.O.  Box  3778 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  27602. 

B.  Carollnas  Association  of  Mutual  Inaur- 
ance  Agents,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2776.  Raleieh. 
N.C.  27602.  ^^ 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson.  260  Madison  Avenue  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1315  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ■" 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20086 

E.  (9)  $15.40. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  liao 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  DC 
20036.  ' 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $383.09. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(OPEDA),  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington' 
D.C.  20005.  ' 

D.  (6)  $741.16.     E.  (9)  $2,969.12. 

A.  Edward  R.  Osann,  2147  O  Street  NW. 
No.  201,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
303,  Chesterton,  Ind.  46304. 

D.  (6)  $1,601.60.     E.  (9)  $1,042.62. 

A.  John  L.  Oshlnski,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  816  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $5,532.60.     E.  (9)  $1,168.21. 

A.  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  P.O.  Box  7293,  Denver, 
Colo.  80207. 

E.  (9)   $4,926.81. 


A.  Our  Land,  Our  Lives,  103  North  Seventh 
Street,  P.O.  Box  1000,  Gatesvllle,  Tex.  76528. 
D.  (6)  $10,480.50.     E.  (9)  $4,001.68. 

A.  David  A.  Oxford,  1016  North  Carolina 
Avenue  BE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  14650 
Lee  Road,  Chantilly.  Va.,  22021. 

D.  (6)  $6,625.     E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,178.58.     E.  (9)  $66.50. 

A.  Juris  Padegs,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1300  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  CouncU  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20004. 


A.  Edward  J.  Panarello,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,601.10.     E.  (9)  $1,413.90. 


A.  Frederick  Panzer.   1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B    The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,    1776   K 
Street  NW..   Suite    1200,   Washington,   D.O. 

20006. 

D.  (6)   $520.     E.   (9)   $160. 

A.  O.  Oliver  Papps,  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council,  212  West  State  Street.  Trenton.  N.J. 

08608. 

a  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $19.50. 


A  Lew  M.  Paramore.  P.O.  Box  1160.  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  Con- 
servation Association,  P.O.  Box  1160.  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.  66117. 


A.  Herschell  E.  Parent,  Arkansas  Petroleum 
Council,  Division  of  A.P.I.,  Little  Rock  Ark. 
72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $35.20.     E.  (9)  $10.80. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A8> 
soclation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $553.92. 

A.  The  Patent  Law  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  Suite  2400,  Equitable  Plaza,  3435 
Wilshlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

A.  David  J.  Pattlson,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,  1701   K  Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $19.     E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Fatten,  Hoggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  576,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)   $2,932.50.     E.   (9)    $261.43. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036, 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $22.75. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

D.  (6)  $180.     E.  (9)  $54.72. 

A  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $370.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  General  Offices,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio  45042. 

D-  (6)  $804.     E.  (9)  $14.80. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipelines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $615. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
Nw.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

D.  (6)   $2,781.50     E.  (9)   $332.88. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washmgton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield   Co.,   P.O.  Box  360, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

D.  (6)  $925.50. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  401  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60601;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Engine  &  Boat  Manu- 
factiu-ers,  P.O.  Box  5555.  Grand  Central 
Station.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $4,025.25.     E.    (9)    $1,477.65. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  BP  Alaska,  Inc.,  100  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $925.50. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chlppewa-Cree  Tribe,  Rocky  Boy  Route, 
Box  Elder,  Mont.  59621. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Classic  Chemicals,  Ltd.,  1101  Avenue  O 
East,  Arlington,  Tex.  76011. 

D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $150.45. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CouncU  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1018,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette,  Inc..  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $4,495.     E.  (9)  $432.11. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Company.  U.S.A..  P.O.  Box  2180. 
Houston.  Tex.  77701. 

D.  (6)   $925.50. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,380.     E.  (9)  $807.86. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Landmark  Services,  Inc.,  900  Ohio  Drive 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $34.34. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Louisiana  Educational  Television  Au- 
thority, P.O.  Box  44064.  Baton  Rovige.  La. 
70804. 

D.  (6)  $1,482. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17tb  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Marcor,  Inc.,  619  West  Chicago  Avenue. 
Chicago,  ni.  60607. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Medical  Care,  Inc.,  660  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co.,  100  Bloomingdale  Road, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Outboard  Marine  Corp.,  1401  Cushman 
Drive,  P.O.  Box  82409,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68501. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston      Purina      Co.,      Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reading   Co.,   Reading   Terminal,    12th 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

D.   (6)   $2,555. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Simon  Kenton  Estates,  Inc.,  115  West 
Court  Street,  Urbana,  Ohio  43078. 

D.   (6)    $191.25. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
BuUdlng.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.   (6)    $925.50. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44275,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70804. 

D.   (6)   $2,900.     E.  (9)    $1,318.60. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tax  Corporation  of  America,  2441 
Honolulu  Avenue,  Montrose,  Calif.  91020. 

D.  (6)   $2,550.50.     E.  (9)   $10.70. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Uncle    Ben's,    Inc.,    13000    Westhelmer 
Blvd..  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   $1,360.     E.  (9)   $45.50. 


A.  Andrew  R.  Paul,  Suite  1100,  1747  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)   $40. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son, 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Warner  Brothers,  Inc.,  4000  Warner 
BoiUevard,  Burbank,  Calif.  91505. 

D.  (6)   $4,430.     E.  (9)   $343.84. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son, 346  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Warner  Communications,  Inc.,  76 
RockefeUer  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $110.56.    E.  (9)  $2.80. 

A.  Diana  R.  Payne,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 246  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,260. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlin  &  Lambert,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 
1730  West  Olympic  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90016. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro.  1760  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Palntm 
it,  AUled  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,932. 
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A.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Llgdt  Co.,  2  North 
Ninth  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  I^IOI. 
E.   (9)    $659.79. 


A.  Pennzoll    Co.,    900 
Houston,  Tex.  77003. 
E.   (9)   $11,445. 


Soutl  west    Tower, 


A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene,  iVOO  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  Subsldlari  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K|  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $60.    E.  (9)  $25. 


CU 


Co.,  Suite 
NW.,  Wash- 


A.  J.  Carter  Perltlns,  Shell 
200,   1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co.,  1  Shell  Pla^a,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Car^Ul  Building. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  56402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephonej  Association, 
715  Carglll  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
65402. 

D.  (6)   $3,333.33.     E.  (9)   $2,0^.45. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson.  815  16tl^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  i 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,605.    E.  (9)   $364.92 


II  14 


A.  Homer  B.  Pettit,  Room 
BuUdlng,  888  17th  Street  NW. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
mission,  Arlington  Executive  Building 
North  14th  Street,  Arlington,  V$.  22201 


Brawner 
Washington, 


Com- 
2009 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufactut'ers 
tlon.  1165  15th  Street  NW. 
20005. 


Assoc  ia- 
WasSlngton,  D.C. 


A.  John  P.  PhUbin,  1100 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Mobil   OU   Corp.,   150  East 
New  YorS,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.  (9)   $83.75 


A.  Daphne  Philos,  3150  Spring 
fax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $1,950. 


A.  Sam  Plckard,  Monsanto  Cor  j 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2)036. 

B.  Monsanto    Co.,    800    North 
BoiUevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166 

E.   (9)    $187.86. 


A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Glass-Steagall    Act   Study 
1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington 

D.    (6)    $3,333.33.     E.    (9)    $104l59 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  In|.,  P.O.  Box 
10425,  Lubbock.  Tex.  79408. 

D.  (6)  $24,704.13.     E.  (9)  $1,35(. 

A.  Amos  A.  Plante.  Suite  10141  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washii  gton,  D  C 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  oj  the  Amer 
leas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $122.74. 


A.  Kenneth   B.   Pomeroy. 
Drive,  SUver  Spring,  Md.  20902. 

B.  Association  of  State  CoUege 
sity        Forest        Research 
(ASCUFRO) . 

D.  (6)  $675.     E.  (9)  $63.11 


A.   Kenneth   B.   Pomeroy,    104<)4   Conover 
Drive,  SUver  Spring,  Md.  20902. 
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and  Con- 
815  16th 


Conrecticut  Ave- 


42d  Street, 


Street,  Fair- 

Asso  :lation.  Inc., 
32030. 


.,  1101  17th 

136. 

Lindbergh 


Ring  BuUd- 

Commlttee, 
D.C.  20036. 


104)4   Conover 


1  ind  Univer- 
Oi  ganlzatlons 


B.  National  Association  of  State  Foresters. 
D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $464.94. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,812.     E.   (9)   $109.13. 

A.  Everett  O.  Post,  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Service  Contrac- 
tors, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Wahslngton,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $14.05. 

A.  John  Post,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $16.25. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge.  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Coimsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $681.75.     E.  (9)  $4.20. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  7315  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refrig- 
erated Warehouses,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

A.  Robert  D.  Powell,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
Inc.,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite  401,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

A.  WUliam  I.  Powell,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $89.50. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $146.74. 

A.  John  J.  Power,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,364.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Prather,  United  States 
League  of  Savings  Associations,  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60601. 

B.  United  States  Xjcague  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  Hi. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Bralnard  E.  Prescott,  220  C  Street  SE., 
Apartment  309,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Coalition  of  Independent  Ophthalmic 
Professionals,  75  East  55th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,761.79.     E.  (9)  $2,452.37. 

A.  Dan  Prescott. 

B.  Mld-Oontinent  OU  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  BuUdlng,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)  $198.17.     E.  (9)  $105.76. 
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A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis,  Holman  A 
Fletcher,  Suite  201,  1776  F  Street  NW   Wash 
Ington,  D.C.  20006.  '  ' 

B.  Intalco  Aluminxim  Corp.,  p.o  Box  987 
Ferndale,  Wash.  98218. 

D.  (6)  $1,605.60. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  EUls,  Holman  A 
Fletcher,  Sxiite  201,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Moore-McCormack  Resources,  Inc.,  i 
Landmark  Square,  Stamford,  Conn.  06901 

D.  (6)  $9,606. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson,  EUls,  Holman  & 
Fletcher,  Suite  201,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash. 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Port  of  Seattle,  P.O.  Box  1209,  Seattle 
Wash.  98111. 

D.   (6)    $3,096.22. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 

A.  Price,  Cushman,  Keck,  Mahln  &  Gate, 
8300  Sears  Tower,  233  South  Wacker  Drive' 
Chicago,  m.  60606. 

B.  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co.,  1856  North  Kost. 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60639. 

D.  (6)  $1,271.25.     £.  (9)  $461.08. 


A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60806. 


A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.     E.  (9)  $80. 


A.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.    (6)    $29,444.42.     E.   (9)    $14,492.83. 


A.  Graham  PurceU,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, Lake  Charles,  La. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Rice,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex. 
D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Rice  Growers  &  MlUers,  Max- 
weU,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 


A.  Howard  Pyle,  1000  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  200 
East  Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  1)1.  60601. 

D.   (8)  $1,638.44.     E.  (9)  $20.87. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  1616  H.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,338. 

A.  Alex  Radin,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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B  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (3)  $534.16. 

A  Raymond  Raedy,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.O.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association ,  1 120 
CoMiectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $76.     E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  Richard  J.  Ragan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $393.75.    E.   (9)    $112.47. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $17,586.     E.  (9)  $17,586. 

A  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Clarence  B.  Randall.  Jr.,  1156  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  731,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  Suite  1201,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils,  Inc.,  Suite 
112, 188  Industrial  Drive,  Elmhurst,  HI.  60126. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $794.50. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Rapp,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport,  P.O.  Box  1980, 
Phoenix,  Arizona  86001. 

B.  Salt  River  Project,  P.O.  Box  1980,  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona  85001. 

D.  (6)   $736.24.  E.   (9)    $922.32. 


A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $720. 


A.  Harry  A.  S.  Read,  2  MUltla  Drive,  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  02173. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,312.50.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  SheUers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  76226. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon,  American  Opto- 
metrlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $14.42.     E.  (9)  $20.90. 

A.  Dwight  C.  Reed,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.  (6)  $126.90.     E.  (9)  $41. 

A.  D.  J.  Reedy,  3300  Sheffield  Circle,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  33580. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111. 
60501. 

D.  (6)  $2,363. 


B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  J.  Mitchell  Reese,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GiUf  OU  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $1,521.73. 


A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  69  Fountain  Place.  Capi- 
tal Plaza,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

B.  Kentucky  RaUroad  Association,  69  Foun- 
tain Place,  Capital  Plaza,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
40601. 

E.   (9)    $332.42. 

A.  Diane  Rennert,  1920  L  Street  NW.,  Room 
750,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $950.     E.  (9)   $592.44. 

A.  Reproductive  Freedom  League,  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  11921,  Lexington,  Ky.  40511. 
D.  (6)   $311.     E.  (9)   $237.64. 


A.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.    (6)    $3,425. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $405.94. 

A.  WUllam  L.  Reynolds,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,690.     E.  (9)  $72. 


A.  Rice  Genocide  Research,  P.O.  Box  7307, 
Washington,  D.C.  20044. 
E.  (9)  $88.80. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

A.  S.  F.  Riepma,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1202,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Manu- 
facturers, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1202, 
Washington.   D.C.  20006. 


A.  Judith  Assmus  Rlggs,  1520  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
CouncU,  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,181.25. 

A.  John  D.  Ritchie,  Sr.,  1119  A  Street,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.  98401. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroletim  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $457.36. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  WUllam  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $40. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $227.52. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

E.  (9)   $4. 

A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Suite  304,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  &  Af- 
filiates, 246  North  High  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  Byron  G.  Rogers,  666  Gaylord  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.  80206  and  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Denver  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 
144  West  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)   $1,175.     E.  (9)  $9.05. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.   20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $937.50. 


A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  793,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  OU  and  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1660  L  Street,  Suite 
601,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  III,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston,  Jr.,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Nicholas  Roomy,  Jr.,  301  Virginia  Street 
East,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  26301. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  301  Virginia 
Street  East,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

D.  (6)  $353.84.     E.  (9)  $291.41. 


A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy.  1730  M  Street  NW.,         A.  WUliam  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW.,         A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum  HI,  1616  P  Street 
wiite  805,  Washington,  D.O.  20036.  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  National  Tank  Truck 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Carrlei^,  Inc.,  1616 
!  10036. 


A.  Larry  M.  Roeensteln,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  21  <X)6 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  |^fW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  WUllam  P.  Ross,  South  CaifcUna  Petro- 
leum CouncU,  716  Palmetto  Stat4  Life  Build- 
ing, Columbia,  S.C.  29201. 

B.  American  Petrolevim  Instlliite,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200P6 

D.  (6)  »371.     E.  (9)  $277.73. 


A.  William  C.  Rountree,  1660  L 
Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C.  2003< 

B.  The  Standard  OH  Co.   (Ohi) 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  John  W.  Rowland,  Jr.,  502b  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20  )16. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Vashlngton, 
D.C.  20016. 


A.  Ruckelshaus,    Beverldge, 
Diamond,   1   Parragut  Square  St)uth 
Floor,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The   Society   of   the   Plastlis 
Inc.,  1160  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $560. 


^Irbanks    & 
Third 

Industry, 
1000,  Wash- 


A.  John  Porney  Rudy,  1800  K  Street  NW , 
Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C.  2000( . 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubbei  Co.,  Akron 
Ohio  44316. 


J  srsey 


■  Stre  et 


A.  Leonard  H.  Ruppert,  New 
leum  CouncU,  212  West  State 
N.J.  08808. 

B.  American  Petroleum  __ 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  200|6 

D.  (6)  $187.50.     E.  (9)  $10. 


Instlt  ite,   1801  K 


A.  Joseph  Rusklewlcz,  America  i 
rlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW 
ton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc 
Alvln  Levin,  OX).,  120  South 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 


A.  Perry  A.  Russ,  901   North 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florlsta 
mental  Hortlcultiu-lsts,  901  Nortli 
ton  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  P.O.  Box  li2286,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  NaUonal  Cotton  Council  of  Alnerlca  P  O 
Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 

D.  (6)  $8,663.86.     E.  (9)  $863.93 


A.  WaUy  Rustad,  2000  Florida 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
Ington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


Associates 


Inc., 
I^ash  Ington, 


A.  J.   T.   Rutherford   &     

1660   L  Street  NW.,   Suite   514 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  College  of  Radlolody,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $1,033.62 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associate 
L   Street  NW.,   Suite  614 
20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  ._„ 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $1,426.30 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associate! 
L   Street  NW.,  Suite  614 
30036. 
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Street  NW., 
),  Midland 


Petro- 
,  Trenton, 


Optomet- 
Washing- 


Association,  c/o 
Street, 


Han  over 


Vashlngton 

and  Orna- 
Waahlng- 


A  venue  l^W., 


Cooperative  As- 
,  Wash- 


irw., 


Inc.,  1660 
Washington,  D.C. 

Association,  1730 


Inc.,  1660 
Washington,   D.C. 


B.  American  Trucking  Association,  1616  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $333.06. 


A.  Millard  H.  Ruud,  Suite  370,  1  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ella  Marlce  Ryan,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $277.66. 


A.  William  Ryan,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $28.93. 

A.  C.  Hill  Rylander,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

E.  (9)   $4,638.57. 


A.  Fred  J.  Sacco,  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
CouncU,  212  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.J. 
08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $340.     E.  (9)  $193.47. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  1325  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $6,888.     E.   (9)   $10,812.75. 

A.  Sand  Springs  Home,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

A.  Prank  P.  Sanders,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burmah  OU  &  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  94193, 
Houston,  Tex.  77018. 


A.  Prank  P.  Sanders,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos.,  Inc.,  9665  Wllshlre 
Boulevard,  Beverly  HUls,  Calif.  90212 

D.   (6)    $1,060. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Peter  G.  Sandlund,  Room  400,  919  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations,  30-32  St 
Mary  Axe,  London  EC3A  SET,  England. 

D.   (6)   $11,250.     E.   (9)   $10,011.61. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Saunders,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

A.  Save  Our  Cumberland  Mountains,  Inc., 
Appalachian  Coalition,  Box  467,  Jackaboro 
Tenn.  37767. 

E.   (9)    $444.84. 

A.  Ruth  M.  Saxe,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,499.98. 

A.  Henry  Schacht. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  B\iUdlng,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)   $2,860.     E.   (9)    $1,107.11. 


A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.   (9)    $7.36. 


A.  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg,  1125  I5th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600  Washington  DC 
20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jeff- 
erson Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)    $10,288.47.     E.   (9)    $1,655.62. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036* 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $2.60. 


A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  Suite  700,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  for  Pair  Copyright  Protection, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036' 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 


A.  Robert  L.  Schmidt,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue, NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, 20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $3,344.13. 


A.  Mahlon     Schneider,    Hazeltlne    Gates, 
Chaska,  Minn.  55318. 

B.  Green     Giant    Co.,    Hazeltlne    Gates, 
Chaska,  Minn.  55318. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $280. 

A.  Amber    Scholtz,    900    15th    Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine   Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $395.     E.  (9)  $143.13. 


A.  HUltard  Schulberg,  733  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  620,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Association,  Inc., 
1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washingon,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $225.     E.   (9)   $96.55. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  Iowa  Petroletim 
Council,  1012  Fleming  BuUding,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  60309. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue, NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $2,014.05. 

A.  Sydnee  M.  Schwartz,  900  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $615.     E.    (9)    $51.75. 

A.  Harold  B.  Scogglns,  1101  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  llOl  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $15.25. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,260. 

A.  Scrlbner,  HaU,  Thomburg  &  Thompson, 
Suite  602,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Colonial  Penn  Group,  Inc.  &  Affiliated 
Corps.,  6  Penn  Center  Plaza.  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 
19103. 


September  3,  1975 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornbiu-g  &  Thompson, 
Suite  502,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  CaU- 
fornla.  Occidental  Center,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90054. 
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A.  Scribner,  Hall,  Thomburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washingon,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Provident   Life   &   Accident   Insurance 
CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National    Cotton   CouncU   of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.   (9)   $32.47. 

A.  Port  of  Seattle,  P.O.  Box  1209,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111. 
£.  (9)  $3,096.22. 


A.  Carol  A.  Seeger. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.   (9)  $50. 

A.  Ronald    C.   Seeley,    1357   Nlcolet   Place, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $266.67. 


A.  Self-Determlnatlon  for  D.C,  3705  Porter 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
D.  (6)   $560.     E.   (9)   $179.81. 


A.  Peter    J.    Semper,    13915    Panay    Way, 
Marina  del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 

B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition,  13915 
Panay  Way,  Marina  del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)    $9,554.84.     E.   (9)    $4,304.84. 


A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.   (61  $375.     E.   (9)  $10. 

A.  J.  Richard  Sewell.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
013100.  Miami.  Fla.  33101. 

D.  (6)    $1,708.     E.   (9)    $862.34. 


A.  Robert  L.  Shafer.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washtagton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.   (9)  $265. 

A.  James  M.  Shamberger.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro.  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agrlcultiiral 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $7.36. 

A.  Jerome  G.  Shapiro,  One  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $720.     E.   (9)  $162.98. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
Plnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20007. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes.  Crollus  & 
Plnley.  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 


B.  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance,  6726 
East  River  Road,  Chicago,  111.  60631;  Topco 
Associates.  Inc..  7711  Gross  Point  Road, 
Skokie.  111.  60076. 

D.   (6)    $5,758.     E.   (9)    $568.73. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
Plnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Mauritius 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Plantation  House, 
Port  Louis.  Mauritius. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
Finley.  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  1901 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Mississippi  River,  c/o  T.  P.  Walsh,  10  Broad- 
way, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

D.   (6)   $5,530.     E.   (9)  $9.85. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
Barr  BuUding,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co..  Inc..  245  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  10  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)   $7,222.44.     E.   (9)   $5,006.95. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff,  1126  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Man -Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc. 

E.  (9)  $6.40. 

A.  Jerold  Sherman,  10880  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2121.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024. 

B.  Janette  F.  Byrne,  1230  Princeton,  Apart- 
ment 7.  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1103,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.   (9)  $1,395. 

A.  James  K.  Shiver,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Chemical  Co.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $125. 

A.  W.  Ray  Shockley,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  400  South  Tryon  Street,  Sult« 
2124,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28286. 

D.   (6)    $2,650.     E.   (9)    $30.54. 


A.  L.  J.  Slchel,  1730  M  Street  NW.  No.  808, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott   Laboratories,    North    Chicago, 
ni  60064. 


A.  Mark  S.  Slgiirskl,  Suite  1100.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1737  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

E.  (9)  $182. 


A.  Harry  O.  SiUeck,  Jr.,  200  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Trustee   of   E^ie   Lackawcmna  RaUway 
Co.,  Midland  BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $3,657.30. 


A.  David  SUver,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

A.  SUver  Users  Association,  Inc.,  1717  K 
Street   NW.,  Washington,   D.C.   20006. 
E.  (9)  $1,781.47. 

A.  Sllversteln  &  MiUlens,  1776  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  For  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing. 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  SUverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10002. 


A.  Sllversteln  &  MiUlens,  1776  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pedertd  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  SUverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Co., 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
60606. 


A.  SUverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  the  Netherlands  An- 
tUles,  Port  Amsterdam,  WUlemstad,  Cur- 
acao, Netherlands  Antilles. 

E.  (9)  $240. 

A.  SUverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MCA,  Inc..  100  Universal  City  Plaza, 
Universal  City.  Calif.  91608. 

A.  SUverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washmgton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders, 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  SUverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  1200  17th  Street  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


A.  Sllversteln   &   Mullens,    1776   K   Street 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National   Venture   Capital   Association, 
4300  Sigma  Road.  Dallas,  Tex.  75240. 


A.  Sllversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Venezuelan -American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  Apartado  6181,  Caracas 
101,  Venezuela. 

E.  (9)  $118.70. 


A.  James  S.  Simmons,  1730  Peimsylvanla 
Avenue  N.W.,  Suite  220,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago, 
m.  60611. 

A.  Gilbert  Slmonetti,  Jr.,  1620  I  Street 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPAs.  1211  Ave- 
nue of  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Talmadge  E.  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $386.80. 
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A.  Talmadge  E.  Slmpklns,  100 
nue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  200|D0 

B.  Labor-Management 
mlttee. 

D.  (6)  $1,725.     E  (9)  $39.50. 


1  ndlana  Ave- 
3[)0. 
Mari  time     Com- 


A.  Julian  H.  Slngman,  Intemallonal  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  815  16th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshorem^'s  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Placej  Suite  1530. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  »5000.     E.  (9)  $2,767.68 

A.  James  A.  Skinner,  Jr.,  il36  Second 
Avenue    North,    Nashville,    Tenu.    37208. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  Amerlci,  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road.   McLean.   Va.  22J01 


1(0 


A.  Barney  J.  Skaladany,  Jr..  1 
cut  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.  150  East  42d 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 


A.  Carstens    Slack,    1825    K 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleum    Co.. 
Okla.  74004. 


1  Street   NW., 
BartlesvlUe, 


A.  a.  Bernard  Slebos.  1825  K  JBtreet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Alrlnes,  P.O  BoX  661t)0,  Chicago, 
111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $103. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1425  K  fetreet  N.W., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20005^ 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  . 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Suite  900. 
D.C.  20005. 


Aj  aerlca.  Inc., 
\  Washington, 


A.  Small  Producers  Group  for  Energy  In- 
dependence, Suite  970,  Fourth  Plqanclal  Cen- 
ter, Wichita,  Kane.  67202. 

D.   (6)   $201,500.     E.   (9)   $20,56^.50 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  HerloAg,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  No.  1200  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amerlcsan  Horse  Council,  Ipc.  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,500.     E.   (9)   $1,608.91 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  HerloAg,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20(  06 

B.  Association  of  American  Ral  roads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  J0006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250^     £.  (9)  $142.09. 


Her  1 01  g 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  & 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20<lO6 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Jackson,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $216.17 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlodg,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  No.  1200,  Washlngto:i  DC. 

B.  Pennzoll    Co..    900    Southwest    Tower. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $500.56. 


A.  Donald    E.    Smiley,    1025 
Avenue   NW.,   Suite   1014 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of 
cas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $509.56. 


A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  Shell  OU  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  !00.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  246i  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  818  18th 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

E.  (9)  $137.21. 
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( tonnectlcut 
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!  Street  NW.. 


Ltd..  485 
10022. 


A.  Hugh  H.  Smith,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Engelhard  Minerals  &  Chemical,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 
D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  J.  Kenneth   Smith,   Suite  820.   1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co..  240  Radnor-Chester  Road. 
St.  Davids.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $1,176. 


A.  James  R.  Smith,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite  1101.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insuirance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $298.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  DearbOTn,  Mich.  48131. 
D.  (6)  $630.     E.  (9)  $281. 

A.  WtUiam  H.  Smith.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $2,465.     E.  (9)  $917.80. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 
D.  (6)  $3,900. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  306, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $640.75. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,505. 

A.  John  M.  Snyder.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  Bellefleld  Office  Park, 
1601  114th  SE.,  Suite  151,  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98004. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Suite  704,  Washington  DC.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $10,279.38.     E.  (9)  $9,108.46. 


A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom.  One  East  First  Street 
Suite  803.  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  One  Ea« 
First  Street.  Suite  803.  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 


A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom,  1730  Pennsyi- 
vanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National.  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  m 
60611. 

A.  Shelby  E.  Southard.  1828  L  Street  NW 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828  h 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $1,013.50. 


A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associ- 
ation. 6815  Prestonshlre.  Dallas,  Tex.  75225 
D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Charles  E.  Spahr,  1750  Midland  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion). Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

D.  (6)  $124. 

A.  WUliam  W.  Spear.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)   $623.52.     E.  (9)   $4.73. 


A.  Frank  J.  Specht.  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr..  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  S.  Spence,  P.O.  Box  683.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co..  Box 
683,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $3.10. 


A.  Joseph  L.  SpUman,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $483.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  Roy  Spradley.  Jr.,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Squibb  Corp..  40  West  57th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $162. 


A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum.  30  F  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)    $1,718.75.     E.    (9)    $462.45. 

A.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
BuUding.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

E.  (9)  $1,854. 

A.  Harker  Stanton,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  415 — Blake  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  American   Insurance  Association.   1025 
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Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Leon  P.  Stavrou,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $487.50. 
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A.  Eugene  H.  Stearns,  South  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council,  P.O.  Box  669,  Pierre.  S.D. 
57501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $71.68.     E.    (9)    $211.25. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Steinhart.  Goldberg,  Felgenbaum  & 
Ladar,  One  Post  Street.  Suite  3400.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District. 
Valley  Center.  Calif.  92082. 

D.    (6)    1,847.50.     E.    (9)    $164.10. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $190.     E.  (9)  $4. 


A.  Paul  W.  P.  Sternberg.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9)  $72.40. 

A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,   Arlington,   Va.   22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $870. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  Hoffman-La  Roche 
Inc.,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Klngsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite    1215,    Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)  $525. 

A.  John  D.  Stringer.  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $2,650. 


A.  Stroock,  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association, 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $220. 


A.  William  M.  Stover,  1826  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Norman  Strunk,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 

Chicago,  ni.  60601. 


B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $587.46. 

A.  John  H.  Studebaker,  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $349.97. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  512  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $2,400. 

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  733  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Glenn  A.  Swanson,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  203,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
Ammerlca,  Sa\ik  Centre,  Minn.,  56378. 

D.   (6)    $34,992.02.     E.   (9)    $6,661.46. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  101  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Lung  Association,  1740  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.98. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  Building,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $312.80. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Sweet,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
&  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  P.O.  Box  2635,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C  27602. 

B.  North    Carolina   Railroad    Association, 
P.O.  Box  2636,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

D.  (6)  $336.60.     E.  (9)  $448.71. 

A.  Charles   C.   Talley,    100   Angus   Court, 
Charlottesville,  Va.  22901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  William  A.  Taylor,  Mississippi  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  42,  Jackson,  Miss.  39206. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $161.60.     E.  (9)  $342.92. 


A.  William  K.  Tell,  Jr.,  1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,   135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $76. 

A.  Paul   Tendler,    1030    15th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 


D.  (6)  $4,990.84.     E.  (9)  $4,990.84. 


A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
601.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc.. 
734  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Avis  Rent-A-Car  System.  Inc..  900  Old 
Country  Road.  Garden  City.  N.Y.  11630. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates.  Inc.. 
734  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  REA  Express,  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson,  Lleben- 
good  &  Crawford,  First  American  Center,  15th 
Floor,  NashvUle.  Term.  37238. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $1,394.24. 


A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,432.     E   (9)    $269.30. 

A.  WUliam  D.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  804,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $3,393.09. 

A.  Robert  T.  Thornburg,  Minnesota  Petro- 
leum Council,  1020  Northern  Federal  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn.  55102. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $530.     E.  (9)  $480.20. 


A.  George  W.  Thorpe,  One  National  Data 
Plaza,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329. 

B.  National  Data  Corp.,  One  National  Data 
Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 


A.  Cyrus  C.  Tlchenor  III,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1007.  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc.,  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive,  Richmond.  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $4,518.77. 

A.  Drew  V  Tldwell.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $2032.13. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlerney,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

D.   (6)   $60.     E.   (9)   $110. 

A  Wallace  Tillman,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $176.50. 


A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $276. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Rlvlana  Foods,  Inc.,  Post  09ce  Box  2636, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 
D.   (6)    S120. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  ^  Street  NW., 
Wasbln^n,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indlank,  1000  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  200P6, 

D.   (6)   $625. 

A.  Michael  L.  Tlner,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  I  Association, 
APT.-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  fVashlngton, 
D.C.  20006. 

D    (6)   (3,429.53.     E.   (9)    $491)25 


A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  B4rr  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  df  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  MUk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building.  WashlngtOE ,  D.C. 


A.  Tobswco     Associates,     Inc., J   1101     17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2(i036 
E.   (9)   $2,011. 


A.  Patrick    P.    Tobln,    417   4tl; 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  International       Iiongshoreiien 
Warehousemen's  Union,  1188  FYapklln 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

D.   (6)    $4,647. 


A.  H.  WUlls  Tobler,  1735  I  Street,  Washing 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates, 
Street    NW.,    Suite    610, 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $750. 


WashI  agton. 


A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connect 
No.  1010,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  National   Association  of  Elfectrlc 
panles.   1140  Connecticut  Avenfe 
1010.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $975.    E.  (9)  $481.90. 


A.  John  Tope.  1101  15th  Street 
Ington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Republic    Steel    Corpwratlo^ 
BuUdlng.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 


A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2(1)36 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  llOp,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $88. 


A.  W.    M.    Trevarrow,    976   National    Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  2004  5 

B.  American    Motors    Corporation,    14260 
Plymouth  Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  4B232. 

D.    (6)    $4,130.     E.   (9)    $187.50. 


At  John  P.  Trimmer,  1156  15th 
8ulMk731,  Washington,  DC.  200(5 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contactors, 
1156   I5th  Street  NW.,  Suite  731 
ton,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $3200.     E.   (9)    $3263 
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A.  Olenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr..  1 
Avenue   NW.,    Suite    801,    Wash^gton 
20006 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings 
clatlons,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 

D.   (6)    $6,875.     E.   (9)    $118.95 


A.  Francis   J.   Tucker,   Haverft)rd   Towers, 
Haverford,  Pa.  19041. 

B.  Penn   Central   Co.,  No.  3   tenn  Center 
Plaza,  Room  823,  PhUadelpbla,  Pa.  19102. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $177.01. 

A.  Ronald  Tullos,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $25.60. 


A.  C.  Roger  Tiirner,  1106  Paper  Mill  Road, 
Wyndmoor,  Pa.  19118. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  No.  3  Penn  Center 
Plaza,  Room  823,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (9)   $274.66. 


A.  John  O.  Turner,  Jr.,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  California.  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $61.40. 

A.  Richard  P.  Turney,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney  &  McCamant,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  Danzansky,  Dickey, 
Ty dings.  Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006:  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordan,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wayne  Underwood,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  Suite 
964.  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constlttitlon  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $16,010.83. 


A.  United  Egg  Producers,  1001  Interna- 
tional Boulevard,  Suite  1105,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
30354. 

E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
E.  (9)  $2,525.53. 

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners*  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $353.18. 

A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 
E.  (9)  $65,008.58. 

A.  Herbert  C.  Upson,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  J.  Joseph  Vacca,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,426.61. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valentl,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  1109.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77.  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $962.50.     E.  (9)  $706.44. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1156  15th 
Street  NW..  Svilte  912,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago, 
ni.  60666. 

E.  (9)  $17.80. 


A.  Gerard  J.  VanHeuven.  100  NE.  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  m.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NE.  Adama 
Street.  Peoria,  HI.  61629. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)   $102.68. 

A.  Lois  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673  Preston 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22302. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  uo 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.O 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $187.50. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler,  1660  L  Street  NW, 
Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  p.o. 
Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $495.37. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  R.  Eric  Vlge,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Elizabeth  Alderman  Vinson,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Sxilte  415,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Andrew  Vltali,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1802  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $64.50. 


A.  Robert  J.  Wager. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,437.50.     E.  (9)  $9.60. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Alameda  Naval  Employees'  Association, 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $654.18. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Association  of  Independent 
News  Distributors,  60  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $166.06. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Friends  of  Earth,  529  Commercial,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $624.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,739.98.     E.  (9)  $292.29. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


September  3,  1975 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica 1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
D.  (6)  $4,998.     E.  (9)  $352.23. 

A.  Robert  E.  Waldron.  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Michigan.  930  Michigan 
Kstlonal  Tower,  Lansing,  Mich.  48933. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

0.  (6)  $368.75. 

A.  E.  P.  Waldrop.  Jr.,  40  Ivy  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,849. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allen  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2187, 
BJ).  No.  3,  Allentown,  Pa.  18001. 
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A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
200O6. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1067B, 
Morrlstown,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $50. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $407.14. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc..  675 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.   10022. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $407.14. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $407.14. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  General  Motors 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
•0006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street, 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $367.14. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Jjsnnsylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laredo  National  Bank,  et  al. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Steel  Corp.,  2800  Grant  Build- 
ing, Pittsbiu-gh,  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46201. 

D.  (6)  $367.14. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $367.14. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $407.14. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  1626  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $50. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 
D.  (6)  $50. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc.,  299  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Carl  S.  Wallace,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  614,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bipartisan  Committee  on  Absentee  Vot- 
ing, Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  614,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $206.21. 


A.  Carl   S.   Wallace,   1800   K  Street  NW., 
Suite  614,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Purolator,  Inc.,  970  New  Brunswick  Ave- 
nue, Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $106.40.     E.  (9)  $3.90. 


A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Firefighters, 
1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,901.60. 


A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 
B.  National  Cable  TV  Association,  Inc.,  918 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $127.50.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  J.  W.  Walsh.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  601 
West  Golf  Road,  Mt.  Prospect,  111.  60066. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Johnnie  M.  Walters,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1060,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Vepco,  Seventh  &  Franklin  Streets, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $6. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building,  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

D.  (6)   $1,281.75.     E.  (9)   $505.56. 


A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $6,960.74.     E.  (9)  $668.30. 


A.  Jack  Ware,   1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,964.     E.  (9)  $82.65. 


A.  Michael   O.   Ware,   1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  439,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1620  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,730.     E.   (9)    $2,664.93. 


A.  Robert  B.  Washington,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006;  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  George  A.   Watson,  Suite  800,  1612  K 
Street  NW.  20006. 

B.  The  Ferroalloys  Association,  Suite  800, 
1612  K  Street  NW.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Ralph    J.    Watson,    1730    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International  Corp. 
D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $195.76. 


A.  George  B.  Watts.  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National    Broiler    Council,    1155    15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  W.  H.  Weatherspoon,  North  Carolina 
Petroleum  Council,  P.O.  Box  167,  Raleigh. 
N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Clyde  M.  Webber.  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $12,314.40.     E.  (9)  $1,690.36. 

A.  Webster,  Kllcullen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Paratranslt  Institute,  222 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Lake  Forest,  111.  60046. 

A.  Webster,  Kllcullen  &  Chamberlain,  1947 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Webster,  KUcullen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 
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B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  c/o   S 

1200  Atlas  Life  BuUdlng.  Tulsa , 

E.  (9)  $2. 


A.  Webster,  KUcullen  &  Char  iberlaln,  1747 
PecmsylTanla  Avenue  NW.,  Wafhlngton,  D.O. 
20015. 

B.  Truck  Body  &  Equipment  Association, 
Inc.,  Suite  1220,  6530  Wlsconslq  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  »5,790.     E.  (9)  (44.60 


A.  Theodore  P.  Welhe,  1730  ^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
20036. 

D.  (6)  9650. 


jf  the  United 
Waihlngton,  D.C. 


A.  David  M.  Welman. 

B.  The  Farmers*  Educatlona: 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  101 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,569.24.     E.  (9)  (54.(15 


A.  Welsman,  Celler,  Spett,  MoAlln  &  Werth- 
elmer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenge  NW.,  Suite 
910,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Co^.,  200  South 
Street,  Morrlstown,  N  J. 

D.  (6)  (2,000. 


A.  Welsman,  Celler,  Spett.  Mo*lln 
elmer,  1025  Connecticut  Avent^e 
910,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Football  League 
elation,  1300  Connecticut  Aveni^e 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  (2,000. 


&  Werth- 
NW.,  Suite 


Players  Asso- 
NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Morton  N.  Weiss,  55  Broaf  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  National  Security  Traderi  Association, 
Inc.,  55  Broad  Street,  New  Yor: :,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  (1,500.     E.  (9)  (242.35. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Wennlng,  1625  ^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  I^tall  Grocers 
of  the  United  States,  2000  Spri|ig  Road,  Oak 
Brook,  111. 

D.  (6)  (25.     E.   (9)  (2. 


A.  Fred  M.  Werthelmer,  2030 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030    M 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  (8,250.     E.  (9)  (182.97, 


A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  III,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  805,  Washington,  DC.  2001 16 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  150  Ea^  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  (300.     E.  (9)  (150. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Dtitrlbutors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848.  Nogalei ,  Ariz.  85621. 

E.  (9)  (500. 

A.  Harvey  J.  Wexler,  1025  Conhectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  200  36. 

B.  Continental  Airlines,  Los  A  ngeles  Inter- 
national Airport,  Los  Angeles,  pallf.  90009. 

D.  (6)  (200.     E.  (9)  (299.90. 


D.C 


A.  Clyde   A.   Wheeler,   Jr.,    1 
NW„  Suite  820.  Washington,  1 

B.  Sun  OU  Co.,  240  Radnor 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)   (10,000.     E.   (9)   (2.02i 


A.  Wheeler,    Van    Sickle    & 
West  Main  Street,  Madison.  Wis 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  770 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 


A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  200(  i6 

B.  North  American  Car  Con  .,  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60^6 

E.  (9)  (5. 
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and  Co-Op- 
14th  Street 


U 


Street  NW., 
Street  NW., 


1100  K  Street 

20006. 
(thester  Road, 


25 


Vnderson, 
53703. 
North  Water 


A.  John  C.  White,  Room  1008,  HOI  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
Room  1008,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  S.  White,  Marathon  OU  Co.,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  420,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co..  Findlay,  Ohio  45840. 
E.  (9)  (763.37. 


A.  Douglas  Whltlock  II,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  512,  Wushlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corp.,  1660  L  Street,  Suite  612, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  (150. 

A.  H.  PhUlp  Whltworth,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1148, 
Austin,  Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 
Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Cen- 
tral Power  &  Light  Co.,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.; 
West  Texas  Utilities,  AbUene,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $498.90. 

A.  Leonard  M.  WicklUTe,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  615,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  California  RaUroad  Association,  Elev- 
enth and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95814. 

D.  (6)  (8,750.01.     E.  (9)  (4,430.52. 

A.  Louise  Wides,  208  Ninth  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,423.23. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc, 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $1,072.08. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort 
Washakie,  Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $72.90. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragim  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)  (64.34. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University.  Provo,  Utah. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CoUege  Placement  CouncU,  Inc.,  66  East 
EUzabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  (143.89. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)   (113.92. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Small,  5803  Green  Tree  Road,  Bethes- 
da.  Md. 


A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  He« 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  The  Hoopa  VaUey  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  (53.26. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000, 

B.  Nana    Regional    Corp.,    Inc.,    Box   48^ 
Kotzebue,  Alaska  99752. 

E.  (9)  (403.41. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  Nev 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  NT 
10038. 

E.  (9)  (6.76. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  (30.73. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Three  AfBUated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak 

E.  (9)   (63.92. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  National  Bank,  Medford,  Oreg.,  act- 
ing for  the  "Remaining  Members"  of  the  Kla- 
math Indian  Tribe,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)  (34.43 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Callfano,  1000  Hill 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

D.   (6)   (225.     E.   (9)    $2. 


A.  WUllama,  Connolly  &  Callfano,  1000  HUl 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Francis  Q.  WUliams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $50. 

A.  WlUlams  &  King,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Nutritional  Poods  Association, 
7727  South  Painter  Avenue,  Whlttler,  Calif. 
90602. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $424.50. 

A.  Robert  E.  WUliams,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago, 
lU.  60666. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    (765.22. 

A.  Robert  Q.  Williams.  2020  14th  Street 
North,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co..  3600  Pammel  Creek  Road, 
La  Crosse,  Wis  54601. 

D.   (6)    $462.50.     E.   (9)    $109.40. 


A.  Samuel  M.  WUliams.  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $1,426.     E.  (9)   $500. 


A.  George  S.  WUls,  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $176.     E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  WUmer,    Cutler    &    Pickering,    1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  P.O.  Box  8796, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

D.   (6)   $1,073. 
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A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,576.     E.   (9)    $92.20. 

A  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OU  Investment  Institute,  2500  Dunstan, 
Houston,  Tex.  77005. 

A  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marianas  Political  Status  Cormnlsslon, 
P.O.  Box  977,  Salpan,  Marianas  Islands 
95650. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71106. 

B.  PennzoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $937.50.     E.   (9)  $57.50. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)   $7,200.     E.   (9)    $3,250 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  Suite  1040,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Gould,  Inc.,  8550  West  Bryn  Mawr  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  m.  60631. 

D.  (6)   $637.50.     E.   (9)    (179.97. 


A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H.  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $9,693.60.     E.   (9)   $3,436.02. 


A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  Suite  1040,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters, 445  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  (226.    E.  (9)  $518.30. 

A.  Russell  C.  Wlsor.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,625.     E.   (9)    (713.03. 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic 
BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.     (9)    $1,825. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Wltte,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf,  2020  14th  Street  North, 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek  Road, 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  54601. 

D.  (6)    $600      X.   (9)    $20.40. 


A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  H.  YlnglUig,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    (200.     E.   (9)    138.75. 


A.  David   G.   Wood,    1825   K   Street  NW.,  A.  Young,  Kaplan  &  Edelsteln,  277  Park 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago,  B.     Starrett    Housing     Corp.,     909     Third 
111.  60666.  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $1,230.     E.   (9)    $487.46.  D.  (6)  $10,000. 


A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10236  Bunker  Ridge  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Marlon  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Blinker 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

D.   (6)   $550.     E.   (9)    $555.12. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10236  Bunker  Ridge 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Evsrlng  M.  Kauffman,  Marlon  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  10236  Bunker  Ridge  Road. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $450. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,900.     E.  (9)  (152.60. 

A.  George  M.  Worden,  1426  K  Street  NW.. 
No.    1000,   Washington,   D.C.   20005. 

B.  HUl  &  Knowltcn,  Inc.,   1426  K   Street 
N.W.,  No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association, 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  (6,400. 

A.  Wyatt  and  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Yamamoto,  American  Opto- 
metrlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  S.  Hanover  Street, 
CarUsle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $266.22.     E.  (9)  $270.20. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $8,073.     E.   (9)    (285.69. 

A.  Robert  J.  Young,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  (117.75. 


A.  Eugene  A.  Yourch,  17  Battery  Place 
North,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 


A.  John  S.  Zapp,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Medical     Association,     636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (9)   (2,400.     E.  (9)   (654. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  (600. 

A.  Donald  P.  Zelfang,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Association   of   Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    (3,000.     E.   (9)    (556.92. 


A.  Roger  H.  Zlon,  Resources  Development, 
Inc.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  418,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Appalachian  Organization  of  Surface 
Miners,  Wise,  Va. 

D. (6)  (750.     E.  (9)  $750. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  (4,000.    £.  (9)  (121.69. 
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Pile  One  Copt  With  thi 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designee^ 
Placx  an  "X"  Below  the 

"PSELIMINABT"   REPORT    (' 


Sec  ftETART 


OF  THE  Senate  and  Pn.E  Two  Copies  Wpth  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rzpreskntativis: 
to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
Regi4;ratlon") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 


Apps  dpriate 


"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indlcite 
figure.     Pill  out  both  page 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the 
accomplish  compliance  witfc 


which  one  of  «ie  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  apDroDrlat. 
1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.    The  first  additional  page  should  be  num 
rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6,"  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  ^th  instruction^^ 
fc  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  "i-"ons  wui 


Year:    19. 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file 
"employee"  is  a  firm  ( 
filing  a  Report  as  an 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file 
(b)   Separate  Reports.    .An 

(I)  Employers  subject  to 
filed  by  their  agents  or 

(II)  Employees  subject  t< 
filed  by  their  employers 


(*neral.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

is  an  ■  employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"      (if  th« 
■e!aplo/eV' )^^  °'  ^  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  Ui 

as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

^ent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 
(mploy^"^''  ^'^^  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


A.  Organization  or  Individual 
1.  State  name,  address,  and 


F^ing: 
dature  of  business. 


Note  on  I-tem  "B". — Reports 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  underjak 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be 
one  person  but  payment  therefo  r 


by  Agents  or  Employees.    An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  emolovers  exrent 
^?ri  ""  ^h'^h"^  ^''f?.'"^.  ''^  ^^°"P  °'  employers,  the  group  is  to  bJ considered  as  o^  eSyer  but  fu 
i^mArf.  hv  „n^tT*''''"V°°,°'x,^^'^  °'''"^''"  '"  *°  •'^  specified;   (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  m  erest  o 
*  U  made  by  another,  a  single  Report -naming  both  persons  as  "employers"-is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 


The 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a) 
attempting,  directly  or  Indlrectlj  , 
ments,  nominations,  and  other 
subject  of  action  by  either  House 

(b)  Before  undertaking  anj 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Prel 

(c)  After  beginning  such 
received  or  expended  anything  of 


1.  State  approximately  how 
tlve  interests  are  to  continue 
and    expenditures    in    connfctlon 
legislative    interests    have 

□    place  an  "X"  in  the 
left,  so  that  this 
longer  expect  to 


rece  Ive 


Rep  Drt 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary' 
pated  expenses  will  be;  and  if 
If  this  la  a  "Quarterly"  Report, 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Beport 


and  monetary  amoimts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paiagraphs  D  and  E  of  the  QuarterW 
the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1975  were  receiyed  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  pubUshed  r«port« 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Pederal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter             I 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

I  JviarK  one  square  only )     1 

2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  emDlovees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter.  h    j"^ 


B.  Employer.— State  name,  addr  sss.  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None.* 


expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
iatterf ne'ndine^'r''nr'^'^\''"'f.l*  °^^^gi«l-"°°-"  "^he  term  'legislation' means  bills.  resolXns  3^^^ 
iT-l  302^6)  P^°Po««l  1°  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

ina^i'-XonXSmionK  '"^^'""'^  '^*«"^'«'  o'g^'^l^atlons  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

tlvltles,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests.  ' 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Pt  blications  in  connection  therewith : 


ong  leglsla- 

If  receipts 

with 

terminated, 

box  at  the 

will  no 

Reports. 


OiQce 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  ite ns  1.  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


lor 


an"t?ent*nr°p^^f^^"  *^*?  *  •'Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlci- 
disreeard  4u  itS^  "C^:  «n*rt**fln'*°  7*if'  ^.?J^''^-  ^^onthly.  or  annual  rat*  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
(SStSn)  wim  a^^'QumeS-^R^rr^^  °    "^^  "="  ^'^  *^«  ''^^  °^  *^^«  "^^^    ^  -'  -**«-P*  ^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing) 

PAGE  !< 


September  5,  1975 

A.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street   NW.,    Room    300,    Washington,    D.C. 

20037. 
D.  (6)  $464.62. 

A  Actors  Equity  Association.  1500  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
D    («)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    »2.500. 
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A.  Tbaddeus  A.  Adams,  ni,  925  15th  Street 
Nw!,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,812.50. 

A.  Clarence  Q.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Concerned  Cable 
Television  Operators  For  a  Fair  Copyright 
Law,  P.O.  Box  388,  Painted  Post,  N.Y.  14870. 

D.  (6)    $7,717.37.     E.   (9)    $7,203.34. 

A.    AFL-CIO    Maritime    Committee,    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $2,841.99. 

A.  Air-Conditloning  &  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $815.10.     E.  (9)  $744. 


A.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  979.  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99510. 

E.  (9)  $8,425. 


A.  John  L.  Altlerl,  Jr..  20  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Trustees  of  Erie  Lackawanna  Railway 
Co.,  Midland  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  American  Association  of  University  Wo- 
men, 2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $514.     E.  (9)  $14,996.85. 


A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
D.  (6)  $34,579.05.     E.  (9)  $34,579.05. 

A.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)   $17,965.06.     E.  (9)   $23,411.41. 


A.   American   Hospital    Association,   840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $4,758.     E.  (9)  $4,758. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,512.64. 


A.  American  League  of  Anglers,  Inc.,  810 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $11,314.     E.  (9)  $13,224.06. 


A.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists, 500  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Suit© 
836,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $4,973.38.     E.  (9)  $5,503.61. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

E-  (9)  $310. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  lU. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $28.45. 

A.  Leonard  Appel,  Wilson,  Woods  te  Vllla- 
lon.  425  13th  street  NW..  Suite  1032.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 


B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1478,  Hewitt  Avenue  Marine  Terminal. 
Everett,  Wash.  93206. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  16  West  61st 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $54. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19tli  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Lawyers  As- 
sociation, c/o  George  Ballman,  3720  Far- 
ragut  Street,  Kensington,  Md.  20796. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Puerto  Rlcan  Oovernment,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  OPO  Box  2360, 
San  Juan,  P  Jl.  00936. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  20022. 

D.  (6)  $20,172.     E.  (9)  $1,108.63. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  One  State  Farm  Plaza,  Bloomington, 
m.  61701. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.   Associated  Credit  Bureaus,   Inc.,   6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  $363.71. 

A.  Associated  Employers  Inc.,  8107  Broad- 
way, Suite  202,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78209. 

A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychology,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,300.     E.  (9)  $4,300. 

A.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  1920 
L  Street,  NW.,  Room  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,076.67.     E.  (9)   $5,076.67. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $425. 

A.  Authors  League  of  America,  Inc..  234 
West  44th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $358.58.     E.  (9)  $358.58. 


A.  Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2889.72. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,375.53. 

A.  Markham  Ball,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc.,  600  First  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Sheila  M.  Bamberger,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  79.95. 


A.  Robert  D.  Bannister,  925   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National   Association  of  Realtors,   926 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $1,787.60.     E.  (9)  $131.27. 

A.  Jo  Ann  S.  Barefoot,  926  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.   National   Association  of   Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $1,156. 


A.  Joseph  Baroody,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D. (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  Barrett  Smith  Schaplro  &  Simon.  26 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc..  127  Jotm 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038;  New  York  Cof- 
fee and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  79  Pine  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $275. 

A.  DavU  M.  Batson,  1156  15th  Street  NW, 
Suite  611.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
611.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $800. 


A.  R.  C.  Beerbower.   1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf.  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $150. 


A.  Linda  M.   BUllngs,  Sierra  Club.  324   C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Sierra    Club,    220    Buch    Street,    San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)  $3,825.     E.  (9)  $320. 


A.  Brent   Blackwelder,   324   C   Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $817.71. 


A.  Richard  W.  Blake.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Sugarbeet  Growers  Federation, 
Greeley  National  Plaza.  Suite  740,  Greeley, 
Colo.  80631;  1776  K  Street,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $120. 


A.  Larry    Blanchard,    1730    Rhode    Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,333.     E.  (9)  $145.68. 

A.  Richard   W.   Bliss,   1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
Building  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15.     E.  (9)  $21. 


A.  Seth  M.  Bodner,  1101   15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Lead-Zinc   Producers   Committee.    1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $1,051.32. 


A.  Rodney  A.  Bower,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
and  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO.  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1125  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,333. 

A.  William  W.  Brackett,  Alaskan  Arctic 
Gas  Study  Co.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


27312 


B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Oas  Study 
979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Bullc^ng, 
age,  Alaska  90610. 

D.  (6)  $4,600.     E.  (9)   $100. 


3o..  P.O.  Box 
Anchor- 


A.  Gene  M.  Bradley,  965  L'infan*;  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200  !4 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  |707,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

D. (6)  $850.    E.  (9)  $620. 

A.  Cyril  P.  Brickfield,  (Miller,  Singer, 
Mlcbaelson,  Brickfield  &  Ralvis),  1909  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20(  06 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
and  American  Association  of  Ret  Ired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington    D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $702.26. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie,  1625  ^4l8sachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  203,  Wash  ngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  As^latlon  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  563F8. 

E.  (9)  $524,57. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway]  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  fload,  Rose- 
mont,  Dl.  60018. 

D.    (6)    $23,447.72.     E.   (9)    $23  447.72. 

A.  Oary  W.  Bruner,  Suite  320J  1750  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  WashLigton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  O.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1045,  Skokle, 
ni.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $20. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003  J 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20O3  I 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Asso  ilatlon.  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NIY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  121 1  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  Df;.  20036 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $700. 


A.  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  30  Clinton 
Rochelle,  NY.  10801. 

B.  National    Federation    of 
Business,    30   Clinton    Place, 
N.Y.  10801. 


Neu 


A.  J.  J.  Burke 
Mont.  69701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co 
69701. 

E.  (9)  $108.16. 


Jr.,  40  East  Broad  way,  Butte, 
B  itte,  Mont. 


A.  David  W.  Calfee  in,  324  C 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center, 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000! 

D.  (6)  $1,876. 


A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  fetreet  NW., 
State  1100,  Washington.  D.C    20016 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  151  I'armlngton 
Avenue  Hartford,  Conn.  06115,  et  $1 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $130. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln, 
Keating.  900  I7th  Street  NW.,  R. 
Parragut  BuUdlng,  Washington 

B.  Council  of  European  and 
tlonal    Shipowners'    Association 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC3A  8ET. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $210.88. 


Room 


Engl  uid 


A.  Chapln  Carpenter,  Jr.,  »»„ 
llshers  Association.  Inc.,  1629  K 
603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $550. 


A.  David  C.  Carter,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association,  900 
First  City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $2,343.55. 


Place,  New 

l|idependent 
Rochelle, 


A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp.,  600  Jefferson 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $1,361.44. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,565.     E.  (9)  $8,683.38. 

A.  Charles  M.  Clusen,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  1050  Mills  Tower,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)  $3,825.     E.  (9)  $180. 

A.  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)    $3,775.     E.   (9)    $3,364.76. 

A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  No. 
200,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Coalition  of  Independent  Ophthalmic 
Professionals,  76  East  55th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.     E.  (9)  $3,337.65. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  15th  &  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Buildeis 
of  the  United  States,  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $8,437.50.     E.  (9)   $1,039.18. 

A.  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166  leth 
Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

E.  (9)  $990.58. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
701,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $999.99. 
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B.  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com. 
mittee,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701  WaA- 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $625. 

A.  Committee  For  Do-It-Yourself  Houae- 
hold  Moving,  1100  17th  Street  NW  sulta 
1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,797.93     E.   (9)   $4,797.93. 

A.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Compa- 
nies. 22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  loooe 
D.  (6)  $144,625.     E.  (9)  $68,623.63.  " 

A.  Committee  on  Modem,  Efficient  Trans- 
portation (COMET),  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  2003ft 

D.  (6)  $11,600.     E.  (9)  $19,225.34. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  208 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  HI.  60604 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $127.75. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  th» 
United  States,  1286  Avenue  of  the  AmerlcaB, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East  68tli 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 
D.  (6)  $2,252.     E.  (9)  $1,233.46. 


A.  Jack   T.   Conway,   2030   M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2030   M   Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,812.50. 

A.  Charles  P.  Cook,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
Building  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $495.     E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,   1130   17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The    National    Waterways    Conference, 
Inc. 

A.  William  R.  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penthouse   International  Ltd.,   1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $5,634.07. 

A.  Eugene  E.  Cortrlght,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,   1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Street  SE., 
,    324    C 


Campbell  & 

505.  The 

C.  20006. 

Japanese 


Na- 
30-32    St 


Maga  zine 
8  treet 


Pub- 
NW., 


A.  John  M.  Collier,  4436  Perrler  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70115. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)   $5,712.54.     E.  (9)   $2,070.99. 

A.  ColUer,  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $475. 

A.  Corner,  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edwards,  1668 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington  DC 
20006. 


A.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  &  Sciences,  1726 
I  Street  NW.,  No.  606,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $31,594.     E.  (9)  $6,190. 

A.  Council  of  APL-CIO  Unions  for  Profes- 
sional Employees,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $1,250. 


A.  John  A.  Couture,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,671.89.     E.  (9)  $363.60. 


A.  Elizabeth  M.  Cox,  1266  National  Frees 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20046. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc., 
1266  National  Press  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $3,249.99.     E.  (9)  $9. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.  (6)  $11,043.     E.  (9)  $1,726.95. 
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A.  Robert  J.  Cushman,  15th  and  M  Streets 
insr!,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,050.     E.  (9)  $129.88. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E,  (9)  $715.35. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 1510  Jarvis  Avenue,  Elkgrove,  m.  60007. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $1,083.27. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling,  1156  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
tHe  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $480.     E.  (9)  $381.68. 
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A.  John    C.    Datt,    425    13th    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $130.06. 


A.  P.  M.  Davison.  Jr.,  418  East  Rosser  Ave- 
nue, P.O.  Box  938.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Dawson,  200  East  Randolph 
Drive,  M.C.  3101,  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  M.C.  3101.  Chicago,  lU. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $346.89.     E.  (9)  $235.09. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 

A.  Daw-son,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  & 
Holroyd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
Tork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Dawson,  RlddeU,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd, 723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Plaintiffs  Trial  Attorneys 
for  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd, 723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Beneficial  Finance  Co.,  Morristown, 
NJ. 

A.  Dawson,  RlddeU,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd, 723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Association, 
307  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 
60601. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd, 723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  C.T.I.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
Wyd,  723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.,  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

D.  (6)  $12,500. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd, 723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  Inc., 
1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  511.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Rtillway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $925.     E.  (9)  $319. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Biu-eau  Federation.  225 
■Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,166. 


A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Martin  Report,  1735 
New   York   Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

E.  (9)  $585.18.' 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Vance  Sanders  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tennessee   Gas   Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   $1,525.     E.  (9)  $67.45. 

A.  John  D.  Doherty,  Jr.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,   1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $176.25     E.  (9)  $67.96. 


A.  Cushlng  N.  Dolbeare,  517  Westvlew 
Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19119. 

B.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Jack  Donahue,  1725  Eye  Street  NW., 
Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1725 
Eye  Street  NW.,  No.  606,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $361. 

A.  William  DuChessi,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A,  Louise  C.  Dunlap,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street   SE.,    Washington,   D.C.   20003. 

D.    (6)    $3,499.98.     E.    (9)    $106.49. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Hope  Eastman,  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,095. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  956  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $2,012.50. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
No.  924,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.     Ralston     Purina     Co.. 
Square,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 
D.  (6)   $400.     E.  (9)  $139. 
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A.  J.  Burton  EUer.  Suite  1015  National 
Press  BuUdlng.  14th  and  F  Streets,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20045. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Room  511.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  &  Steam- 
ship Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Rosemont.  ni. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $6,760.     E.  (9)  $2,117.35. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $1,183.60     E.    (9)    $1,838.62. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory.  1800  MercantUe  Bank 
and  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza.  Balti- 
more, Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)    $57.69. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  CouncU  (ERR 
EAC).  333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, lU.  60601. 

E.  (9)  $1,992.91. 

A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg,  1737  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Marriage  & 
Family  Counselors,  225  Yale  Avenue,  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.  91711. 

D.   (6)    $2,499.     E.   (9)    $418.36. 

A.  Susan  M.  Engelhart,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $22,528.97.     E.  (9)   $20,498.63. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Brock  Evans,  1050  Mills  Tower.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  1050  Mills  Tower.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $160, 

A.  Pensterwald  &  Ohlhausen,  910  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $796.76. 

A.  C.  H.  Fields,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.  (6)  $3,146.     E.  (9)  $11.63. 

A.  Samuel  Stephen  Fields,  1424  16th 
Street  NW.,  No.  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1424 
16th  Street  NW..  No.  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,490.61. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  326  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)   $7,036.     E.  (9)  $5,806.70. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fitzgerald,  13174  Putnam  Cir- 
cle, Woodbrldge,  Va.  22191 . 
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B.    National    Aasodatlon    tht 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Str^t 
Va.  32201. 

D.  (6)  •2,800. 


A.  Roger  Fleming,  426  13t^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Iteration,  226 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  Hi 

D.  (6)  92,208.     E.  (S)  t2136 

A.  Tim  C.  Ford,  OlasB  Container  Manu- 
facturen  Institute,  1800  K  ,  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

B.  Olass  Container  Manufacturers  In- 
BUtute.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •1,148.17. 
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Uniformed 
:,  Arlington, 


A.  Carol  Tucker  Foreman.  10^2  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D. (6)  •612.     E.  (9)  tias. 


.America,  1013 
>.C.  20006. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Assoclatloi  i,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  3032 1. 
D.  (6)  •818.18.     E.  (9)  •818.18 

A.  Ronald  C.  Frankls,   1730  tmode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison!  Wis. 

D.  (6)  •1.678.     E.  (9)  •73.26 


A.  Burton  D.  Pretz.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Boom  300,  Washington.  DC.  2i»037 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW,  Room  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 


A.  Owen  V.  Prlsby.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  1  1015 

D.   (6)   •659.31.     E.   (9)   •2.932.14 


A.  Cornelius  F.  Froeb.  1660  t 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..   1660  L 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  »347. 
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A.  William  R.  Ganser,  Jr 
Metairle.  La.  70003. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La 

D.  (6)  •1.125. 


A.  Terry    D.    Oarcla.    2000    Nirth    Adams 
Street.  No.  610,  Arlington,  Va.  22!  01 

B.  World    Federalists,    U.S.A..     1424     16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2ap36 

D.  (6)  ^4,191.     E.  (9)  •4,191. 


A.  Leo  J.  Gehrig.  American 
Boclatlon.   1  Parragut  Square  Sc^uth 
Ington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American     Hospital     

North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 

D.  (6)  •3,238.     E.  (9)  •462. 


A.  Louis  Gerber,  1925  K  Street  JNW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  fcf  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  ^3,264.20.     E.  (9)  •3,516  99 


A.  Arthur  P.  OUdea,  2347  Vine 
clnnatl,  Ohio  45219. 

B.  National  Conference  of 

Drink  Workers,  300  South  Ashlanc 
Chicago,  m.  60607. 


A.  Jay  W.   Glasmann.    1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2oJ)06. 

B.  Employee        Relocation 
(ERREAC) .  333  North  Michigan 
cago,  ni.  60601. 

D.  (8)  •2,000.     B.  (9)  •60.93. 


A.  Jack  Golodner,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  AssocUtlon,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  •2,600.     E.  (9)  •310. 

A.  Jack  Golodner. 

B.  Council  of  AFIi-CIO  Unions  for  Profes- 
sional Employees,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  •1,000. 

A.  Michael  Goodman,  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  •3,749.99.     E.  (9)   •420.83. 

A.  Gould,  Reichert  &  Strauss,  2613-20 
Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46202. 

B.  Francis  J.  Rorke,  et  al..  Box  1336, 
Cristobal,  C.Z. 

A.  Dal©  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 


A.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   •275.61. 
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B.  Energy    Transportation    Systems    inc 
60  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif    ' 
D.   (6)   •1,875.     E.   (9)   •28.40. 

A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1128  16th  Stmat 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ^^ 

B.  Specialty  EquipmMit  Manufactuwn 
Association,  11001  East  Valley  Mall  Suite  ma 
El  Monte,  Calif.  91734.  "'w.w*. 

D.  (6)   •SOO. 

A.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc..  3742  Lamar  Avenna. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38118.  ^ 

E.  (9)    ^464. 

A.  Douglass  C.  Horstman.  1612  K  Stnet 
NW.,  Suite  1210,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Northern    TextUe    Association;    Maytag 

D.   (6)   •2.000.     E.   (9)    •200. 

A.  Casey  Hughes,  1266  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20046. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women  Inc 
1266   National   Press   Building,   Washlneton' 
D.C.  20045.  "'Bwa, 

D.   (6)    •3,300.     E.   (9)   •40.76. 

A.  William  J.  HuU,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  607,  Washington,  D.C.  20038 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc..  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 


Street  NW., 
Street  NW., 

Folse  Drive, 

Association, 
70162. 


A.  Joseph  J.  Halbach,  2777  Allen  Parkway, 
Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

B.  Rlvlana  Poods,  Inc.,  2777  Allen  Park- 
way, Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

D.   (6)   •1.000.     E.   (9)    ^1,200. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  310  RUey  Street,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  4235 
28th  Avenue  SE.,  Suite  713,  Washington.  D  C 
20031. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvison,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Barbara  Heller,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 

D.   (6)    •342.     E.   (9)    •120.73 


1  ospltal   As- 
Wash- 


Asso<  lation 


840 
',  ni.  60611. 


A.  Richard   A.   Henneges,    1730   Rhode   Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wise 

D.   (6)    •1,481.     E.   (9)    •443.33. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Hennessy,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co.,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  WlUlam  J.  Hull,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  No.  507,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Assoclatioa 
Inc. 

A.  The  Human  Life  Amendment  The 
Bellevue  Hotel,  16  E  Street  NW.,  Washlngt<ai, 
o.o. 

D.   (6)   ^1,047.60.     E.   (9)   •1,305.21. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  APL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX!. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    •5,025.     E.   (9)    •511.97. 

A  Richard  M.  Hunt,  490  L-Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.   (6)   •1,125. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)   $290. 

A.  Jamaica  National  Guild,  U.S.A.,  Bre- 
voort  Station,  P.O.  Box  162,  Brooklyn,  NY. 
11216. 

D.   (6)   •45.     E.   (9)   $10. 


Street,  Cln- 


Brei  rery 


&  Soft 
Boulevard, 


A.  Robert  Hltzhusen,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  Ul. 

D.   (6)   ^1,500.     E.   (9)    •12.38. 


Council 
:  A  renue,  Chl- 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wasblne- 
ton,  DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)    •21.30. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  23 
Peace  Plaza,  Suite  203.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94115. 

D.   (6)    $3,130.     E.   (9)    •687. 

A.  Gary  Jarmin,  422  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   •176. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 
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A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Dock  Railway.  334  Purman 
Street.  Brooklyn.  N.T. 

A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavls  &  Pogue,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $70.16. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1800  Mercantile  Bank  & 
Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)   $57.69. 

A.  George  J.  Kelley,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Ul.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  •350. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street 
^fW.,  Room  511,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)    •1,487.61. 

A.  Gibson  Klngren,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan.  Inc. 
D.  (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)    $2,395.25. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $765.     E.   (9)    $926. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Incorporated. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  S.  Knox,  Jr.,  166  16th  Street  NW., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

D.  (6)   $850. 

A.  Ann  Kolker.  1921  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
1921  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $60. 

A.  Robert  L.  Koob.  Koob  Associates.  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  311,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Biscuit  &  Crackers  Manufacturers'  As- 
Mclatlon,   1660    L  Street   NW.,   Washington, 

D.  (6)   $750.     E.   (9)    $185. 


A.  Philip   Kugler,    1012    14th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFlr- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $4,525.02.     E.   (9)    $386.01. 


A.  Myllo    S.    Kraja,    1608    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D    (6)   $6,465.     E.   (9)    $261.83. 
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A.  Norman  G.  Kurland,  2027  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bangert  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Pine  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $4,600.     E.  (9)  $6,072.06. 


A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.   (6)    $4,065.     E.   (9)    $422.93. 


A.  Robert  B.  Laurents,  7205  Reservoir  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22150. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)    $3,525. 


A.  Lead-Zinc   Producers  Committee,   1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (9)    $2,315.48. 


A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and  De- 
velopment, Inc.,  390  Plandome  Road,  Man- 
hasset.  N.Y.  11030. 

D.   (6)    $25.     E.   (9)    $295.05. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lelghton,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc.,  660  First  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 


A.  S.  R.  Levering,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Oceans,  245  Sec- 
ond  Street   NE.,   Washington,   D.C.   20002. 

D.   (6)    $3,446.03. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroad  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Liberty  Lobby,   Inc.,   130  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.    (6)   $32,544.43.     E.   (9)   $24,289.90. 


A.  Russell    B.    Light,    955    L'Enfant    Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.   (6)    $1,060.     E.   (9)    $677. 


A.  Jonathan   Llndley,    1730   Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $2,989      E.   (9)    •252.12. 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  County  of  Wayne,  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, City-County  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48226. 

D.  (6)    •7,600.     E.   (9)    •576.69. 


A.  Edgar    Lockwood,    1711    S    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)   •3.760.    E.  (9)   $168.14. 


A.  Edward  J.  Lord.  1608  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

D.   (6)    •3,480.     E.   (9)   •143.26. 

A.  James     Rowland    Lowe,    Jr.,    Alaskan 
Arctic    Gas    Study   Co.,    1730    Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW.,    Suite    230,    Washington,    DC 
20006. 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
969,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99610. 

D.   (6)   •212.     E.   (9)   •36. 

A.  Michael  Magglo,  3820  Morrison  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1204.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    •2,236.60.     E.    (9)    •94.62. 


A.  March  For  Life,  Inc.,  Box  2960,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20013. 

D.  (6)    •48,016.17.     E.   (9)   •28.532.41. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  2800  Quebec  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

E.  (6)   •4,885.26.     E.   (9)   •683.41. 

A.  Clarence  J.  Martin,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychology,  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   •S.OOO.     E.   (9)   •3,000. 


A.  Richard  E.  Martinez,  1730  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/w 
Jack  A.  Potter,  OX).,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria,  lU.  61602. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)   ^57.69. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $422.63. 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    •4,683.     E.   (9)    ^215.44. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amercan  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   ^410.     E.   (0)   $1, 


A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1636  Champa  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  80201. 

D.   (6)    •2,362.50.     E.    (9)   •318.50. 

A.  Ann  McBrlde.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    •4,286.67. 

A.  Ellen  M.  McCartney,  2401  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American     Association     of     University 
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Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue 
ton.  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)   »4.375.12.     E.   (9) 


$«S 


A.  John  L.  McConnell,  1800 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  2(k)06 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchang  s 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

D.   (6)   •1,200.     E.   (9)   $175. 


ffW.,  Washlng- 

i.35. 

K  Street  NW., 
36. 
Inc.,  11  Wall 


A.  Joiin  L.  McConnlck,  324|  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    denter,    324    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20P03 

D.  (6)   $1,979.17. 

A.  Gordon   McGowan,    Box    1172,    Helena, 
Mont.  69601. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1172, 
Helena,  Mont.  69601. 

E.  (9)   $841.12. 


A.  Prank  L.  McHugh,  422  Pl^st  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conservative  Uiion,  422  First 
Street   SE.,    Washington,   D.C.  120003. 

D.   (6)    $1,176.91. 


Wasl  ilngton 


1921    Penn- 
D.C. 


A.  Jane    Plerson    McMlcbael 
sylvanla    Avenue     NW 
20006. 

B.  National  Women's  PoUtlca 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  W»  hlngton 
20006. 

E.   (9)    $4,281. 


A.  Carl  J.  Megel,   1012   14th 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  WaAilngton 
20005. 

D.    (6)    $7,000.     E.    (9)    $300. 


T  lachers, 


A.  Ted  H.  Meredith,  6030 
New  Orleans.  La.  70114. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  Li , 

D.  (6)  $2,281.26. 


A.  Marc  Messing,  324  C  Stre«  t  SE..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  2ot)03 

D.  (6)  $1,600.01. 


A.  Roy  H.  MlUenson,   1920  L 
Room  750,  Washington,  DC.  20*36 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers 
L  Street  NW.,  Room  750, 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,325.     E.  (9)  $160 


A.  Miller.  Caasldy,  Larroca  &  I>wln 
Street    NW.,    Suite    600, 
20037. 

B.  American    Motors    ^_ 

Plymouth  Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  !  0006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Servlcss,  Inc.,  IDS 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  5540! 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $32  22. 

A.  MlUer  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.   20006. 

B.  Pacific  Lighting  Corporation.  Box  60043, 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  Ci  llf .  90054 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  MlUer  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  2( 006. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchlnsoa  Company, 
330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  f  Y   10017 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  MlUer  &  Chevalier,   1700 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchlnso^ 
330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

D.  (6)  $226. 
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A.  CUnton  R.   MlUer,  4620  Lee  Highway, 
Room  240,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  National   Health   Federation,  212   West 
Foothill  Boulevard,  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016. 

D.  (6)  $6,034.80.     E.  (9)  $7,674.27. 

A.  Joseph   L.   MlUer,    1612   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Maytag  Co.,  N.  Textile  Association. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Joseph  S.  MlUer,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20002. 

B.  MEBA  Political  Action  Fund,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,516.40. 

A.  Joseph  S.  MlUer,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20002. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
86515. 


Caucus,  1921 
D.C. 


Street  NW., 


I,  APL- 
D.C. 


Wirwlck  Court, 


Association, 
70162. 


Street  NW., 

,  1920 
Washington,  D.C. 


2555  M 
Washington,    D.C. 

Corporitlon,    14250 


I  ennsylvanla 
2|0OO6. 

Company, 
Y.  10017. 


A.  Joseph  S.  MlUer,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20002. 

B.  O.  &  C.  Counties  Association,  Douglas 
County  Court  House.  Roseburg,  Oreg. 

A.  Joseph  S.  MlUer,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Port  of  Portland,  Box  3529,  Portland 
Oreg.  97208. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Joseph  S.  MiUer,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.a.  20002. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association, 
1500  SW.  Taylor  Street,  Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

A.  Charles  Morgan,  Jr..  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016 

D.  (6)  $7,000.02.     E.  (9)  $47. 


A.  John  Morgan,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of   America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $588.     E.  (9)  $43.13. 

A.  John   W.   Morton,    1660  L   Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Company,   1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)   $238. 

A.  Timothy  R.  Murphy,  Route  7,  Grimes 
MUl  Road,  Lexington.  Ky.  40502. 

B.  Save  Our  Cumberland  Mountains,  Ap- 
palachian Coalition,  Box  467,  Jacksboro 
Tenn.  37757. 

D. (6)  $300. 

A.  Gary  D.  Myers.  1015  ^flth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  FertlUzer  Institute,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $444.99.     E.  (9)  $397.20. 

A.  George  E.  Myers,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,343.     E.  (9)  $313.04. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $374.80.     E.  (9)  $622.11. 

A.  National  Association  for  MUk  Marketing 
Reform.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1204,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $22,970.     E.  (9)  $22,346.23. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $38,084.     E.  (9)  $11,851.11.   , 
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A.   National  Association  of  Food  Chalai. 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUden 
of  the  United  States,  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $38,238.12.     E.  (9)   $47,493.70. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  lac 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030 
D.  (6)  $235,082.23.     E.  (9)  $6,116.91. 

A.  National  Beer  Wholesalers  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111.  60646. 

D.  (6)  $23,587.20.     E.  (9)  $486.02. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
D.  (6)  $705,356.98.     E.  (9)  $4,173.46. 

A.  National  Coal  Aasolcatloa,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $843,330.41.     E.  (9)  $3,370.73. 

A.  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conserva- 
tion. Inc.,  P.O.  Box  5131,  Savannah,  Qa 
31403. 

D.  (6)  $4,590.     E.  (9)  $10,864.06. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San  Mateo 
Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)   $25,818.41.     E.  (9)   $25,818.41. 

A.  National  Hairdressers  &  Cosmetologlsta 
Association,  3510  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
63103. 

D.  (6)  $1,161.87. 

A  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 
D.  (6)   $59,821.     E.  (9)  $33,522.31. 

A  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

D.  (6)   $8,891.23.     E.  (9)   $8,891.23. 

A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws,  2317  M  Street  NW.,  Waab- 
Ington,  D.C   20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,990.     E.  (9)  $2,426.90. 

A.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc., 
1266  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D  C.  20045. 

D.  (6)   $13,142.44.     E.  (9)   $13,142.44. 

A.  National  Parking  Association.  1101  nth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  National  Public  EJmployer  Labor  Rela- 
tions Association.  5109  Western  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

D    (6)  $733.     E.  (9)  $526. 

A.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc., 
529  14th  Street  SW.,  No.  657,  Washington. 
DC.  20045. 

E.  (9)  $12,350. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  500G,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,941.     E.  (9)  $3,127.77. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Associa- 
tion, 9001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va. 
22151. 

D.    (6)    $2,782.60.     E.   (9)    $2,782.60. 

A.  National  Student  Lobby,  200  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $32,001.47.     E.  (9)  $31,404.67. 
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A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Oonneotlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $4,109.81.    E.  (9)  $3,707.63. 


A.  National  Water  Resources  Aasoclatlon. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North  SW..  Suite  1202. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $13,029.96.     E.   (9)    $4,778. 

A.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus.  1921 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $31,652.23.    E.  (9)  $14,268.30. 

A  National  Wool  Orowen  Association.  600 
CrandaU  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
B4101. 

D.  (6)  $29,890.     E.  (9)  $6,706.42. 


A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1010  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Network,  224  D  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $14,021.17.     E.  (9)   $4,976.16. 

A.  New  B^Iand  Petroleum  Corp.,  825  Third 
Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $2,423.60. 

A.  NL  Industries,  Inc..  Ill  BrocKlway.  Kew 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 
E.  (9)  $1,125. 

A.  Rebekah  Norton,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,646.82. 

A.  Dallin  H.  Oaks.  Brlgbam  Toung  Univer- 
sity, Prove,  Utah  84602. 

B.  Brlgham  Yoimg  University,  Provo,  Utah 
84602. 

A.  W.  Brlce  O'Brien.  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.   1100  Ring 
Building  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $360.    E.  (9)  $40. 


A.  James  F.  O'DonneU.  1119  A  Street,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.  98401. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 

A.  James  J.  O'Neal,  22  Thames  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  The  Committee  of  PubUcly  Owned  Com- 
panies. 22  Thames  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10006. 

D.  (6)  $16,128.    E.  (9)  $827.87. 

A.  Michael  Sanders  Olson,  P.O.  Box  2776, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

B.  CaroUnas  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2776,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27602. 

E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D-  (6)  $720.    E.  (9)  $127. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  P.O.  Box  1160,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  Conser- 
vation Association,  Box   1160,  Kansas  City. 

Kans.  66117. 

f.^,?*°*°'^  Pattle,  3150  Spring  street.  Palr- 
ia»,  Va.  22030. 

11^  ^^V"*^*^  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
<J150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030 
O  (8)  $1,632.69. 


A.  Jack  Pearce,  Pearce  &  Brand,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  on  Modern  Efficient  Trans- 
portation (OOMKT).  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $1,725.34. 


A.  Jack  Pearce.  Pearce  &  Brand.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Computer   Industry   Association,    1911 
North  Fort  Meyer  Drive.  Rosslyn.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $.6000.     E.  (9)  $318.68. 


A.  Jack  Pearce.  Pearce  &  Brand,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  for  Milk  Marketing 
Reform  (NAMMR),  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,250.    E.  (9)  $1,290.09. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
street  NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  F  Street  NW..  No. 
200,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Pepper,   Hamilton   &   Scheetz,    1776   P 
Street  NW.,  No.  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  OU  Co. 
E.  (9)  $1,740. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson.  716  CargUl  Building. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  CargUl  BuUdlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55402. 

D.  (6)  $3,333.33.    E.  (9)  $2,197.41. 


A.  Homer  B.  Pettlt,  Room  1014  Brawner 
BuUdlng,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mission, Arlington  Executive  BuUdlng.  2009 
North  14th  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

A.  Daphne  Phllos,  3160  Spring  Street.  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  3160 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)  $975. 


A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,896.     E.  (9)  $84.70. 


A.  Everett  O.  Post,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Service  Con- 
tractors, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $36.27. 

A.  William  I.  PoweU.  1100  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $137.20. 

A.  PROD,  Inc.,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $80.    E.  (9)  $79.90. 

A.  Bralnard  E.  Prescott,  220  C  Street  SE., 
Apartment  309,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Coalition  of  Independent  Ophthalmic 
Professionals,  c/o  Theo.  E.  Obrlg.  Inc..  76  East 
55th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,452.37.    E.  (9)  $2,452.37. 

A.  Graham  Purcell.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, Lake  Charles,  La. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


B.  United  Rice  Growers  &  MUlers,  MaxwelL 
CaUf. 
D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  One  East  67th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $298,712.65.     E.  (9)  $14,186.46. 

A.  Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Association, 
P.O.  Box  293,  14660  Lee  Road,  ChantUly,  Va. 
22021. 

E.  (9)   $15,001, 


A.  Thomas  J.  Reese.  3751  Jenifer  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Taxation  with  Representation,  2369 
North  Taylor  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

D.  (6)  $346.06. 

A.  Diane  Rennert.  1920  L  Street  NW..  Room 
760.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $950.     E.  (9)  $368.25. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  U.S.,  1 
Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washington    D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,501.80.     E.(9)  $444.76. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.     E.  (9)  $226.64. 


A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  P.O.  Box  612, 
Fresno,  Calif.  93709. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  P.O.  Box  512.  Fresno,  Calif.  93709. 

D.    (6)    $1,952.60.     E.    (9)    $1,023.14. 

A.  James    W.    Rlddell.    723    Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


A.  James    W.    Rlddell,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $10,000. 

A.  James    W.    Rlddell,    723    Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Voltmie  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
61  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

A.  Judith  Assmus  Rlggs,  1520  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
CouncU,  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,362.50. 

A.  John  RUey,  16th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $764.79.     E.  (9)   $6.81. 

A.  George  W.  Rltter,  3914  King  Arthur 
Road,  Annandale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  Alton.  lU.  62002. 

D.  (6)  $3,333.     E.  (9)  $1,762. 

A.  Rlvlana  Foods,  Inc.,  2777  Allen  Park- 
way, Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

E.  (9)  $8,665. 


A.    Graham   Purcell,    1819   H  Street  NW.,         A.    Kenneth   Roberson,    193   Stuart   Road, 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Valley  Stream.  N.Y.  1I68I. 
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B.   Meat   Importers   CouopU 
Inc.,  One  Penn  Plaza,  New 
D.  (6)  •SS.     E.  (9)  $6.60. 

A.  James  C.  Roberts,  422 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  «1385.67. 


A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Suite 
nectlcut    Avenue     NW.,     W^hlngton, 
20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance 
miatee,   246   North    High 
Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  «2,600. 
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of   America, 
•fork.  N.Y.  10001. 

Pnrst  Street  SE., 

anion,  422  First 
10003. 


304,   1000  Con- 
D.C. 

Companies  &  Af- 
Coliunbus, 


Street, 


A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  16ti  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005j 

B.  National  Association  ol  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  |  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  $5,011.50.     E.  (9)  «liD2.39. 


A.  Ann  Roosevelt,  620  C  Street 
ington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  FMends  of  the  Earth, 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,125. 
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A.  Christine   Root,   4024   franklin  Street, 
Kensington,  Md.  20795. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  AJtrlca,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washlngtca,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $937.50.     E.  (9)  $50.^6. 


A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum,  I4I,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


SE.,  Wash- 
C  Street  SE., 


Ca  rrlers, 


Inc.,  1616 
C.  20036. 


A.  Sand  Springs  Home,  Sai]^  Springs,  Okla. 
E.  (9)  $1,020. 


A.  Save  Our  Cumberland 
lachian  Coalition,  Box  457 
37757. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $344.^ 


Ml  >untains,  Appa- 
Jicksboro,  Tenn. 


A.  Stanley  J.  Sawlcki,   16f43  Beech  Daly 
Road,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  Stanley  Sawlcki  &  Soi^  Inc..  1621  W. 
Lafayette,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  $174. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller,  17^0  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DtC.  20006. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  MaAufacturlng  Co., 
3M  Center.  St.  PaiU,  Minn.  551J01. 

E.  (9)   $2,306.60. 
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A.  Kenneth   I.   Schaner, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington, 
penhelmer    ( for    Cooperative 
Relief    Everywhere,    Inc.,   60(] 
New  York,  N.Y.) 


Connecticut 

C.  20006. 

Martin  &  Op- 

for    American 

First  Avenue, 


A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  and  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  aiid  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  TLmonlum  Stat^  Fair  Orovmds, 
Timomum.  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)   $57.69. 


A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr{,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Association    of    Amerl(ian    Publishers. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washlng^n,  D.C.  20038. 

O.  (6)  $500 


A.  Mahlon    Schneider, 
'Jhaska,  Minn.  65318. 

B.  Green    Giant     Co., 
Chaska,  Minn.  55318. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Durward  Seals,   1019 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


H  izeltlne    Gates, 
HfLzeltlne    Gates. 

itftb  Street  NW, 


B.  United  Fresh  FTult  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $32.20. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonlimi,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $57.69. 

A.  Sharman  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  1000, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  tor  Do-It- Yourself  House- 
hold Moving,  Suite  1000,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,797.93. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  Si 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Oklahoma  Natural  Oas  Company,  P.O. 
Box  871,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74102. 


A.  Jowanda  Shelton,  910  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)   $3,600. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 


A.  Barry  M.  Siegel,  22  Thames  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned 
Companies,  22  Thames  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $11,250.     E.  (9)  $821.80. 

A.  Harry  O.  Sllleck,  Jr..  20  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Trustees  of  Erie  Lackawanna  Railway 
Co.,  Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $3,657.30. 


A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arkansas  Best  Corporation,  1000  South 
21st  Street,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  72901. 


A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1176  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1176  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Co.. 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles, 
Fort  Amsterdam,  Willemstad,  Curacao,  Neth- 
erlands, Antilles. 

D.  (9)  $3,200.50.     E.  (6)  $2,594.84. 

A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1176  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MCA,  Inc.,  100  Universal  City  Plaza, 
Universal  City,  Calif.  91608. 
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A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1176  K  SttMt 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builds. 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.c 

A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washinirton. 
D.C.  20036.  ^ 


A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association, 
4300  Sigma  Road,  DaUas,  Tex.  75240. 

E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpklns,  100  Indian* 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001 

E.  (9)  $410.94. 

A.  Julian  H.  Slngman,  Intematlonil 
Marine  Division,  International  Longshon- 
men's  Association,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Boom 
310,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1530 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $2,367.68. 


A.  Hall  Slsson,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ing,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $3,264.20.     E.  (9)  $3,587.41. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1425  K  Street  MW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc, 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, Suite  970,  Fourth  Financial  Center, 
Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.     E.  (9)  $12,500. 

A.  Smith  and  Hewes,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Petroleiun  Association, 
BuUdlng  2,  Suite  D,  2101  North  Front  Street, 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.  17110. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,979.55. 

A.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North  Glebi  . 
Road,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,419.95.     E.  (9)  $963.45. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 
D.  (6)  $1,860. 

A.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 
D.  (6)   $12,408.20.     E.  (9)   $12,408.20. 

A.  Charles  E.  Spahr,  1750  Midland  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (an  Ohio  Corpora- 
tion), Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

D.  (6)  $247. 

A.  Wilbur  D.  Sparks,  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Condltlonlng  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $624.     E.  (8)  $120. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  Stallings,  1211  Connecttcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101. 
D.  (6)  $186.64.     E.  (9)  103.36. 

A  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,'  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,039.35.     E.  (9)  $743.12. 

A.  Roger  J.  Stroh,  1019  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruits  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $237.50.     E.  (9)  20.35. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association, 
no  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  R.  Keith  Stroup,  2317  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Law,  2317  M  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $2,076.90. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbiU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Central  States  Health  &  Life  Company  of 
Omaha,  Howard  at  18th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
6«102. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Companies, 
1385  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30309. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Credit  Co.,  P.O.  Box  4081,  Atlanta, 
Ga..  30302. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  William  K.  Warren  Foundation, 
8465  South  Yale  Avenue,  Suite  1000,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74136. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solsir  Building,  1000 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Oakland  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Oakland.  Calif.  94614. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18018. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $331. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Sweet,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
*  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.   Taxation    With    Representation,    2369 
North  Taylor  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 
D-  (6)   $24,797.82.     E.   (9)    $13,668.46. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1101 17th  Stre«l 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E-  (9)  $2,011. 

A.  Patrick  F  Tobln,  417  Fourth  Street  81 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  1188  Franklin  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

D.  (6)  $4,257.44. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.   (9)  $50. 


A.  Joseph  P.  Trainor,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  511,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $4,249.98.     E.   (9)  $1,263.97. 

A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,  976  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.  (9)   $174.25. 

A.  Richard  P.  Trotter,  925  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Truck  Body  &  Equipment  Association. 
Inc.,  Suite  1220,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

E.   (9)  $276.50. 


A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,494.69.     E.   (9)    $2,494.69. 


A.  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Oceans,  245  Sec- 
ond  Street   NE.,   Washington,  D.C.   20002. 
D.   (6)  $4,946.88.     E.   (9)  $5,955.97. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  17S0  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vlge,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  E.  Vinson,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Charlotte  Voorde,  133  Duddlngton  Place 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Psy- 
chology, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,300.     E.   (9)    $1,300. 


A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101. 

A.  DeMelt  E.  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,119.    E.  (9)  $124.62. 

A.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
D.   (6)   $3,854.     E.   (9)   $6,902.02. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

O.  (8)   $4,636.     E.   (9)   $4,118.39. 


A.  Webster,  KilcuUen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  c/o  E.  J.  Doerner, 
1200  AUas  Ufe  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.   (9)  $1,020. 


A.  Webster,  KilcuUen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Truck  Body  &  Equipment  Association.. 
Inc.,  Suite  1220,  6530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

E.   (0)  $276.60. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
CaUfornla,  P.O.  Box  612,  Fresno,  Calif.  93709. 
D.   (6)  $29,601.16.     E.   (9)  $3,285.86. 


A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $236.    E.  (9)  $1,569. 

A.  Donsdd  K.  White,  417  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)  $835.50.     E.   (9)  $852.38. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  607,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ashland. 
Ky.  41101. 

D.   (6)  $260. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Blomqulst.  Batte  &  Campbell,  Inc..  1039 
College  Avenue,  Wheaton,  ni.  60187. 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.   (9)  $25. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Estee  Lauder,  Inc.,  767  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $36. 

A.  WUllams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp.. 
1500  Walnut  Street,  Philadephla  Pa.  19102. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  WUllams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Co., 
P.O.  Box  60350.  New  Orleans,  La.  70160. 

D.   (6)  $1,260.     E.   (9)  $100. 

A.  WUUams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  School  Bus  Manufacturers  Institute, 
5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Smte  1220, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WUllams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ward  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  849.  Con- 
way. Ark.  72032. 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  Melanle  J.  Wirken,  2144  California  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  603,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $3,600.     E.   (9)  $25. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,140.61.     E.   (9)    $646.69. 

A.  World  Federalists.  USA.,  1424  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Ol  (6)  $4,191.     E.  (9)  $4,191. 
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A.  James  S.  Yonk. 

B.  Johns-ManvUle,  P.O.  Bix  5108,  Green- 
wood Plaza,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 


A.  Zero  Population  Growth 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wi 
20036. 

O.   (6)  »10,800.     E.   (9)  $6,^ 
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Inc.,  1346  Con- 
aiBlilngton,    D.O. 


A.  Zlontz.  Pirtle,  Morisatt,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  BullCing,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  Jie  Oolvllle  In- 
dian Reservation,  P.O.  Box  fl50,  Nespelem, 
Wash.  99156. 

D.  (6)   $1,387.75.  E.  (9)   $28*27. 


A.  Zlontz,  Pirtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Lumml  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box  309, 
Marietta,  Wash.  98268. 

D.   (6)  $1,296.     E.   (9)  $281.07. 

A.  Zlontz,  Pirtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  116,  Neah 
Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

D.  (6)  $1,341.     E.  (9)  $281.96. 


B.    Metlakatla    Indian    Community,  pq. 
Box  8,  Annette  Islands  Reserve,  Ark  gogofl' 
D.  (6)  $1,341.     E.  (9)  $199.80. 


A.  Zlontz,  Pirtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 


A.  Zlontz,  Pirtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  * 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  800  Pint 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  la 
Lame  Deer,  Mont.  59043. 

D.   (6)  $18.     E.   (9)  95.08. 

A.  Zlontz,  Pirtle,  Morlsset.  Ernstoff  A 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building.  600  Wrjt 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Suquamlsh  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  668 
Suquamlsh,  Wash.  98392.  ' 

D.   (6)  $76.     E.   (9)  $88.11. 


SENATE^Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice 


noon  and  was 
President. 


PRAYER 


Edward  L. 
he    following 


of  truth  and 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
R.    Elson,    D.D.,    offered 
prayer: 

O  God  of  creation  and  bf  providence, 
in  whose  sovereign  will  is  he  destiny  of 
all  men  and  nations,  guide 
ment  of  history  as  Thou  d|dst  guide  our 
fathers. 

Oulde  us  as  a  nation,  d^  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour,  in  the  ways]  i 
righteousness. 

Guide  by  Thy  higher  wisdom  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  awesome  responsibilities. 

Guide  us  in  this  body  In  legislation 
which  assures  peace  and  jqstice  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Guide  us  in  our  inner  lives,  that  we 
may  seek  to  know  and  to  do  Thy  will. 
Give  us  courage  in  the  midst  of  fear, 
faith  in  the  midst  of  doubt,  love  In  the 
midst  of  hatred,  and  hope  ii  i  the  midst  of 
despair.  And,  finally,  grant] us  the  purity 


of  heart  of  those  who  see  Cfod 


We  pray  in  the  name 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  1,  1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


)f  the  Great 


SENATOR  FROM  NEW  I  AMPSHIRE 


the 
Senator 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
the  Chair  to  lay  before 
credentials    of    the 
from  New  Hampshire,  our 
NoRRis  Cotton. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT 
lays  before  the  Senate  a 
appointment  of  Senator 
which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk 

State  ot  New 

SECMTTAaT 


President,  I  ask 

Senate  the 

designate 

)ld  colleague, 


HaMPS£  IRE 


Hon.  Nelsok  a.  RocKiyELLEB 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sis:  Enclosed  please 
copy  of  the  appointment  by 


The  Chair 

certificate  of 

Nqrris  Cotton, 

read  as  follows: 


State, 
Xiibust  «,  1975. 


fnd  a  certified 
iJovemor  Mel- 


drim  Thomson,  Jr.  of  New  Hampshire  of 
Norrls  Cotton  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Stark, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Appointment 
Under  the  authority  of  New  Hampshire 
Revised  Statutes  Annotated  63:3,  as  amended 
by  Chapter  1,  Section  3  of  the  1975  Laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  I  hereby  appoint 
the  Honorable  Norrls  Cotton  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
period  commencing  August  8, 1975  until  filled 
by  election  as  provided  by  law. 

MKi.DKrM  Thomson,  Jr.. 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  presence  of:  Robert  L.  Stark,  Secretary 
of  State. 

August  8,  1975. 


[Two  days  subsequent  the  following  certif- 
icate in  the  form  suggested  by  the  Senate 
was  received :  ] 

CERTIFICATE   OF   APPOINTMENT 

To  the  President  or  the  Senate 
OP  THE  United  States 

This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  I«ws  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  I,  Meldrlm  Thomson,  Jr., 
the  Governor  of  said  State  do  hereby  appoint 
Norrls  Cotton  as  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein, 
caused  by  the  declaration  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Is  filled  by  election  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

WITNESS:  His  excellency  our  Governor. 
Meldrlm  Thomson,  Jr.  and  our  Seal  hereto 
affixed  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire  this  3rd 
day  of  September  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Melorim  Thomson,  Jr. 
Governor 
Robert  L.  Stark 
Secretary  of  State 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  creden- 
tials will  be  recorded  and  placed  on  file, 
and  if  there  is  no  objection,  the  Senator- 
designate  win  present  himself  at  the  desk 
and  the  Chair  will  administer  the  oath 
of  office. 

Mr.  COTTON,  of  New  Hampshire, 
escorted  by  Mr.  McIntyre,  advanced  to 
the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
him  by  the  Vice  President:  and  he  sub- 


scribed to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


RECESS  FOR  3  MINUTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
recess,  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  for  the 
purpose  of  greeting  our  old  colleague 
and  newest  Member. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:04  p.m.,  recessed  until  12:07  pjn., 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
caUed  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  AND  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION  OF  H.R.   8121 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  lead- 
ers have  been  recognized  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  a  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes  attached  thereto  for  each 
Member,  the  time  not  to  extend  beyond 
2  o'clock  at  the  latest;  and  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business,  the  Senate  then  turn  to  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8121,  Order  No.  321, 
the  State-Justice-Commerce  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMPITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last,  on  my  own  initiative,  I  re- 
quested a  meeting  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  discuss  energy  legis- 
lation and  the  approaching  September  1 
deadline,  at  which  time  decontrols  and 
allocations  would  automatically  expire. 
As  I  say,  I  went  down  there  in  my  own 
capacity,  on  my  own  initiative.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  conversations  I  had  with  the 
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President,  I  informed  him  that  It  was  my 
intention  to  call  a  conference  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  on  either  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  to  discuss  his  sugges- 
tions and  my  conversation.  That  meeting 
will  be  held  at  noon  tomorrow,  at  which 
time  I  will  make  a  full  report  to  the 
Democrats  assembled,  and  whatever  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  at  that  time  will  be 
taken  by  the  Democrats  In  conference 
assembled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  statement  I  made 
on  the  price  of  gasoline  and  what  I  pro- 
posed, dated  July  22,  1975;  also,  a  letter 
to  the  President  dated  August  1,  1975;  a 
letter  to  the  President  dated  August  29, 
1975;  a  paper  on  the  Energy  Allocation 
Act  and  why  it  should  be  extended;  a 
paper  entitled  "The  National  Interest 
Would  Best  Be  Served  by  Extending  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act"; 
and  also  a  paper  entitled  "Settling  the 
Oil  Price  Issue  With  a  Program  of  Grad- 
ual Decontrol  Is  Possible,"  stating  that  it 
would  be  enacted  in  30  days  imder  certain 
circumstances.  All  the  material  from 
August  29,  1975,  has  been  sent  to  every 
Senator  in  this  body,  both  Republican 
and  Democrat,  including  our  newest 
Member  'Mr.  Cotton),  and  also  to  the 
House  leadership,  so  that  everybody  will 
be  aware  of  what  I  was  attempting  to  do 
on  my  own  initiative  and  be  informed 
thereby. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
JuLT  22,  1975 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  price  of 
gasoline  Is  going  to  Increase,  no  matter  which 
way  we  turn.  The  President  has  proposed  a 
gradual  decontrol  of  prices  on  oU  produced 
In  this  country  from  fields  that  were  In 
operation  In  1973,  that  Is  "old"  oil.  The  price 
of  that  oil  Is  $5.25  per  barrel,  while  the  "new" 
oil  produced  sells  for  roughly  $13.50  a  barrel, 
the  same,  in  effect,  as  Imported  foreign  oil. 
There  are  no  price  controls  on  crude  oil  pro- 
duced from  new  fields,  from  small  stripper 
wells  In  old  fields,  or  on  above-1972  produc- 
tion levels  for  old  wells. 

There  Is  little  or  no  incentive  for  owners  of 
wells  which  produce  an  average  of  15-20  bar- 
rels a  day  to  keep  on  producing  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  They  could  let  their  pro- 
duction decline  below  ten  barrels  dally  so 
that  they  could  qualify  for  the  free-market 
strlpper-well  prices  and,  as  a  result,  could 
make  more  money  from  producing  less  oil. 
They  will  not  Invest  in  secondary  or  tertiary 
recovery  methods  because  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  do  so  while  they  receive  $5.25  per 
barrel. 

The  existing  controls  expire  on  August  31. 
If  they  do,  there  wlU  be  a  very  abrupt  in- 
crease In  prices  which  will  tend  to  halt  the 
economic  recovery  which  now  seems  to  be 
In  progress  and  turn  It  into  a  btwikward  slide. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  plan  to  grad- 
ually lift  controls  on  a  month  by  month  basis 
over  a  thirty-month  period.  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  Zarb  estimates  that  prices 
would  Increase  by  1 V2  cents  per  gallon  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  by  2V2  cente  more  In  1976 
and  by  3  cents  more  In  1977,  for  a  total  in- 
crease of  7  cents  a  gallon.  This,  In  my  opinion. 
Is  an  underestimation  of  the  price  rises  which 
would  very  likely  occur. 

I  would  suggest  that.  Instead  of  decontrols 
•lelng  phased  out  over  a  thirty-month  period, 
that  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  phase  them  out  over  a  4-8  year  period.  The 
President  also  should  put  an  end  to  the  $2 
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a  barrel  tax  on  imported  oil.  An  excess  profits 
tax  shovild  apply  not  just  on  producers  of 
decontrolled  oil,  but  on  profits  from  new  oil 
as  well. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  Is  room  for 
compromise  between  the  Congressional  and 
the  Administration  points  of  view.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done  and  this  deadlock  Is  al- 
lowed to  continue,  the  people  will  suffer  more 
and  more.  The  oU  produced  wlU  be  less  and 
less  and  the  consequences,  based  on  the  effect 
this  would  have  throughout  the  economy, 
would  be  disastrous.  The  President  cannot 
and  must  not  aUow  all  controls  to  expire  on 
August  31.  The  deadlock  which  now  exists 
must  be  broken  and  i>erhaps  some  of  the 
suggestions  I  have  made  could  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  compromise  which  would  ben- 
efit the  people  of  the  nation  and  the  economy. 
If  we  cannot,  as  representatives  of  the  two 
branches  of  government,  work  towards  such 
a  possibility  for  the  common  good,  then  what 
I  have  said  at  the  beginning  would  still  bold, 
except  that  the  "rippling"  economic  results 
would  be  catastrophic. 

No  matter  what  we  do,  it  is  going  to  call 
for  increased  costs.  What  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  do  is  to  handle  these  Increased 
costs  on  a  prolonged  basis  so  that  the  eco- 
nomic effect  wUl  be  minimal.  I  repeat,  no 
matter  which  way  we  txirn,  the  cost  of  oil 
is  going  to  Increase.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid 
this  and  with  that  fact  in  mind,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  have  a  duty  to  get  together 
to  work  out  an  agreement  which  will  be 
best  for  the  nation. 

Office  of  the  Majoeitt  Leader, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  1,  1975. 
The  President 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PREsroENT:  As  we  enter  the  statu- 
tory August  adjournment,  an  assessment  of 
national  energy  policy  Is  essential.  During 
the  past  six  (6)  months,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  overcome  40  years  of 
Inattention  by  giving  the  highest  priority  to 
the  development  of  a  national  energy  policy. 
You  have  provided  great  focus  and  stimulus 
to  these  efforts.  I  personally  have  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  intensive  undertaking  by  any 
Congress  and  I  believe  these  efforts  by  so 
many  have  been  most  productive.  However, 
there  remain  certain  aspects  of  the  compre- 
hensive program  that  have  yet  to  be  resolved. 
Among  these  are  pricing  aspects  with  regard 
to  domestic  oU.  I  believe,  however,  that  even 
this  difficult  determination  will  soon  be 
achieved.  This  Is  particularly  so  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  on  so  many  energy  policy  Issues 
there  has  been  substantial  cooperation  and 
accord  between  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration. 

We  have  all  become  more  Informed  on  the 
details  of  the  energy  problem  and  especially 
on  how  energy  decisions  precipitate  economic 
consequences.  I,  myself,  have  advocated  a 
policy  of  gradual  removal  of  controls  and 
I  believe  the  development  of  such  a  policy 
will  evolve  as  the  legislative  process  is  per- 
mitted to  work  Its  will.  Over  what  period  and 
to  what  price  are  questions  that  can  be  an- 
swered In  a  legislative  forum. 

As  you  know,  in  the  last  several  days,  many 
of  us  here  In  the  Congress  have  been  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Greenspan,  Mr.  Zarb  and  others 
within  the  Administration  to  the  end  that 
a  mutually  agreeable  solution  along  these 
lines  would  emerge.  My  Impression  is  that 
we  have  come  close — very  close — to  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  answer;  one  that  all  sides 
could  live  with  and  one  that  would  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  their  gov- 
ernment— both  branches,  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  both  parties — is  working  tn 
harmony  to  resolve  this  most  difficult  Issue. 
As  close  as  we  have  come,  however,  time  did 
not  permit  the  solution  to  emerge.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  are  left  in  an  extraordinary  position. 

Without  restraint,  oil  price  Increases  could 


seriously  damage  the  economy  at  a  time  when 
some  hopeful  signs  are  beginning  to  develop 
in  certain  sectors.  Without  restraint,  oil  price 
Increases  would  provide  profit  rewMds  of  In- 
ordinate and  unconscionable  dimensions  and 
at  the  cruel  expense  of  those  of  our  citizens 
least  able  to  afford  enormous  price  Increases. 
No  single  economist,  in  or  out  of  govern- 
ment, welcomes  the  aU-at-once  spectre  of 
unrestrained  oU  prices  with  unrestrained  im- 
pact on  the  American  consumer.  That  the 
final  details  of  an  agreeable  pricing  formula 
have  not  been  worked  out,  however,  does  not 
mean  that,  at  least  for'  the  interim,  we  should 
not  seek  together  to  prevent  what  all  agree 
would  be  the  dlsasterous  consequences 
brought  on  by  the  full  economic  impact  of 
abrupt  decontrol  and  no  restraining  or  miti- 
gating levers  at  all,  be  they  aimed  at  equi- 
table allocations,  prices  or  profits  or  offset- 
ting rebates.  If  allowed  to  happen,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  damage  occasioned  would  not 
and  could  not  be  rectified. 

To  avoid  such  an  occurrence  Is  the  reason 
1  write  this  letter.  It  is  to  provide  you  with 
my  thoughts  on  this  Issue  which  I  view  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  concern.  It  is  to  advise 
you  that  in  my  judgment  the  opF>ortunlty 
exists  to  enact  a  sensible  oil  price  policy:  one 
perhaps  that  will  not  give  all  sides  every- 
thing they  seek,  but  one  which  does  not  leave 
the  Nation  with  the  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds — as  Is  the  situation  we  face  If  the 
EUnergency  Allocation  Act  is  not  extended.  In 
my  Judgment,  an  extension  of  the  Allocation 
Act  would  avoid  for  the  Nation  the  "worst 
of  aU"  options.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
provide  the  leadership  that  wiU  permit  the 
constructive  process  of  the  past  six  months 
to  continue. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

P.S. — I  believe  the  added  time  will  permit 
the  completion  of  a  truly  national  policy  on 
energy  worked  out  between  the  branches.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  since  January,  both  on 
energy  and  economic  recovery. 


Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  29,  1975. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  August  1,  I  wrote 
you  expressing  my  personal  view  that  the 
national  Interest  could  best  be  served  at  this 
time  by  an  extension  of  oil  price  restraints 
beyond  the  current  month.  Since  that  time 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
matter  further  and  am  even  more  firmly 
convinced  of  the  Impending  peril  to  the  econ- 
omy posed  by  unrestrained  across-the-board 
price  increases  In  petroleum  products.  I  am 
convinced  as  well  that  If  given  a  little  time 
the  E^xecutive  and  Legislative  Branches  can 
come  to  terms  with  a  solution  to  the  energy 
price  problem  agreeable  to  all  sides. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  again  write 
you  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  might  avoid 
the  extraordinary  position  now  faced.  Nei- 
ther the  Administration  nor  the  Congress 
seek  abrupt  and  total  decontrol.  Together, 
both  Branches  and  both  parties  have  worked 
diligently  to  produce  a  solution  to  the  energy 
pricing  issue.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  has 
been  your  effort  that  has  provided  the  pri- 
mary impetus  to  the  energy  issue  and  to  the 
need  to  develop  a  comprehensive  energy  pol- 
icy for  the  Nation.  Because  of  your  effort, 
much  has  been  done  to  shape  and  imple- 
ment such  a  policy;  more,  in  fact.  In  the 
past  six  months  than  ever  before  In  the  Na- 
tion's history.  Before  the  August  adjourn- 
ment it  was  clear  that  we  had  come  close 
to  resolving  the  only  major  energy  issue  re- 
maining to  be  resolved — the  question  of  phas- 
ing out  price  controls  in  the  most  orderly 
and  non-disruptive  manner  possible. 

On  July  15,  the  Senate  passed  8-1849,  the 
E^mergency   Petroleum  Allocation   Extension 
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Act  of  1975,  by  a  vote  of  62  tc  29  with  eight 
Senators  not  voting.  On  July  31,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  Senate  bill  by 
a  vote  of  303  to  117  with  14  not.  voting.  Thus, 
the  Congreas  has  overwhelm!:  igly  expressed 
Its  view  with  regard  to  the  pn  sslng  need  for 
an  extension  of  the  Act  for  a  6'  month  period. 
The  Issue  now  centers  on  wiether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  veto  of  the  JiCt  when  It  Is 
presented  for  your  signature,  which  brings 
me  directly  to  the  point  of  major  concern. 

What  I  suggest  Is  that  simp  y  because  the 
final  details  of  an  agreeable  pricing  policy 
have  not  emerged,  the  Nation  should  not  be 
made  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  no  pric- 
ing policy  at  all  as  U  the  cfcse  with  total 
decontrol,  nor  should  the  effort  to  work  out 
the  final  details  of  such  a  p<  Ucy  be  aban- 
doned. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  t  ot  know  what 
win  happen  come  Labor  Daj  with  winter 
close  behind,  when,  barring  an  extension,  all 
controls  will  end.  There  are  as  many  views 
on  this  matter  as  there  are  "ecperts."  What 
further  confuses  the  picture  is  the  fact  that 
no  one  knows  what  will  hapjen  when  the 
OPEC  cartel  meets  three  weeki  from  now  to 
discuss  further  price  increases.  What  is  clear 
to  me,  however,  in  spite  of  the  ifs,  ands  and 
buts,  is  that  the  consumer  will  be  hurt  come 
September  if  controls  are  not  extended,  that 
the  price  of  petroleum  and  all  c  f  its  bv-prod- 
ucts  will  go  up,  that  the  price  i  of  other  en- 
ergy soTircee  will  go  up,  that  inflation  will 
be  rekindled  throughout  the  economy,  that 
the  burden  of  all  of  this  will  lie  borne  mo«?t 
by  those  In  our  society  who  can  least  afford 
it,  that  the  flickers  of  economic  recovery  now 
indicated  could  well  be  snuffed  out  and  that 
we  might  expect  a  return  to  double-digit  in- 
flation, close  to  double-digit  liiemployment 
and  a  much  greater  budget  deficit  than  al- 
ready projected.  What  is  also  compelling  In 
these  circumstances  Is  that  ttere  are  abso- 
lutely no  measiu-es  on  the  boohs  that  would 
serve  to  mitigate  the  adverse  li  ipact  of  total 
decontrol,  be  they  in  the  foni  of  windfall 
profits  taxes,  tax  rebates  to  part  Icularly  hard- 
pressed  consumers  or  protectDn  for  small, 
Independent  producers  who  mitht  otherwise 
be  driven  out  of  the  marketpli  ice. 

In  short,  the  potential  peills  posed  by 
abrupt  and  total  decontrol  are  clear  enough 
to  me  to  urge  that  we  in  th(  Congress  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  explore  with  the 
Executive  the  possibility  of  a  more  orderly 
and  less  disruptive  approach  ts  the  pricing 
issue.  That  we  have  come  close  to  agreement 
already  U  encouraging.  For  tbs  sake  of  the 
Nation,  I  hope  we  are  allowed  to  continue 
these  negotiations.  To  them  fend  to  their 
success  I  stand  firmly  committed. 
Respectfully, 

Mike  Mansfteld. 
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7.  OPEC  totends  to  raise  prices — it  meets 
September  23 — thus  creattog  even  greater 
disruption  to  the  economy. 

The    National    Interest    Would    Best   Bb 

SBKTZO      BT      EZTENDUVa     THX      ElOEBGENCT 
PXTBOLZTTM    ALLOCATION    ACT 

1.  Virtually  all  economists  agree  that  If  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  la  not  extended. 
It  means  chaos  and  disruption  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

(a)  Even  without  the  «2  per  barrel  tariff 
on  Imported  oil,  oil  decontrol  will  directly 
Inflate  oU  prices  by  $13  billion  annually. 

(b)  The  multiplier  and  ripple  effect  could 
caxise  between  $20  and  $30  billion  In  infla- 
tionary Impact  on  the  economy. 

(0)  The  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut  would  be 
wiped  out. 

(d)  It  will  drain  consumer  spending  power 
for  all  other  goods  and  services  and  will 
badly  hurt  economic  recovery. 

Ab  Examples:  The  costs  of  propane,  of 
fertilizers,  of  air  transportation,  of  auto 
transportation,  of  synthetic  fibers  will  all 
Increase. 

2.  OPEC  Is  scheduled  to  meet  September  23 
to  discuss  tocreases. 

(a)  A  $1.60  per  barrel  OPEC  increase  will 
add  another  $8  to  $10  billion  annually  to 
Inflation — further  Increasing  the  costs  of 
all  goods  and  services  dependent  upon 
petroleum  and  Its  by-products. 

(b)  Domestic  decontrol  of  oU  prices  sig- 
nals OPEC  that  high  prices  are  oJc.  Decon- 
trolUng  domestic  prices  and  removal  of  the 
tariff  provides  OPEC  with  an  opportunity  to 
increase  their  prices  by  $2  and  claim  they 
are  not  increasing  the  total  price  for  the 
United  States  consumers. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  domestic  controls, 
any  increase  posted  by  OPEC  may  be  quickly 
followed  by  increases  in  domestic  prices  as 
well.  Veto  of  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
removes  the  PEA's  authority  to  establish 
domestic  oil  prices  and  effectively  substi- 
tutes OPEC  price  control  over  domestic 
energy. 

(d)  Steeply  higher  petrole\un  prices  will 
reduce  the  demand  for  all  other  goods  and 
services.  As  a  consequence,  the  Impact  on 
employment  has  been  estimated  to  be  a  loes 
of  up  to  600,000  Jobs.  The  transijortatlon 
tadustry,  food  producers,  medical  services, 
universities  that  can't  pass  on  costs,  and 
many  other  sectors  will  be  especially  hard 
hit. 

3.  Wtoter  is  approaching.  The  loes  of  pe- 
troleum allocation  authority  will  severely 
Impact  the  nation  this  winter. 

(a)  With  the  expiration  of  allocation  au- 
thority, controls  over  propane  will  lapse. 
Propane  prices  to  fanners  and  rural  resi- 
dents will  steeply  rise  and  supplies  of  pro- 
pane will  be  very  tight  to  household  con- 
sumers. Without  allocation,  utilities  and 
large  industrial  users  that  are  experiencing 
natural  gas  curtailments  will  monopolize 
available  supplies. 

(b)  With  projected  shortages  of  natural 
gas,  it  Is  Imperative  to  have  a  petroleum 
allocation  program  to  place  to  assure  that 
alternative  fuel  supplies  are  made  available 
to  curtailed  gas  customers.  This  will  help 
minimize  the  number  of  plant  closings  due 
to  fuel  shortages. 

(0)  The  availability  of  oil  products  to 
sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  country  will 
be  endangered  to  the  absence  of  a  manda- 
tory petrolevun  allocation  program. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  a  severe  winter,  or  in 
case  of  a  future  oil  embargo,  it  is  essential 
that  the  machinery  for  allocating  petroieum 
products  tie  continually  in  place. 

4.  There  are  no  measures  on  the  books  that 
would  mitigate  the  adverse  impact  of  total/ 
abrupt  decontrol. 

(a)  Congress  has  not  passed  windfall  profits 
taxes. 

(b)  Congress  has  not  passed  further  tax 
cuts  to  alleviate  the  consiuner's  burden. 


(c)  There  are  no  protections  for  small  in. 
dependent  producers. 

6.  The  termination  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum  AUocatlon   Act   threatens   to  severelv 
reduce  competition  to  the  petroleum  todu« 
try. 

(a)  Ellmtoatlon  of  controls  will  mean  that 
many  todependent  refiners  wUl  be  squeeaed 
out  of  business  because  major  totegrated  ne. 
troleum  companies  will  have  access  to  muS 
lower  cost  crude  oU.  The  old  oil  will  not  eo 
up  to  cost  to  the  Integrated  producer  but 
only   to   the   Independent   purchasers. ' 

(b)  Elimination  of  controls  will  mean  the 
todependent  service  station  operators  will  be 
further  squeezed  out  of  bustoess  because  of 
the  cost  and  supply  advantages  that  will 
accrue  to  the  major  integrated  petroleum 
companies. 

6.  There  is  already  evidence  of  the  dama« 
to  the  economy  of  decontrol. 

(a)  Many  petroleimi  companies  have  al- 
ready substantiaUy  increased  their  prices  in 
recent  months  by  passing  through  costs. 

(b)  This  has  created  much  greater  public 
hostUity  to  even   further  price  tocreases 

(c)  The  most  recent  reports  on  inflation 
Indicate  that  food  and  fuel  prices  are  again 
causing  rapid  infiatlon  throughout  tbe 
economy.  To  prevent  this  cycle  from  getting 
out  of  hand.  It  Is  Imperative  that  oU  prl^ 
be  controlled. 

(d)  Even  the  petroleum  todustry  no  longer 
speaks  with  one  voice.  The  MobU  Oil  Corpo- 
ration, in  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  dated  August  22, 1975,  calls  for  phased 
decontrol  of  oU  prices  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  and  todlcates  that  Immediate 
decontrol  as  would  occur  with  the  expiration 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
"might  cause  a  shock  to  America's  fragile 
economic  recovery." 

(e)  Arthur  Bums  has  indicated  that  oil 
price  decontrol  may  result  in  a  2 -percent  in- 
crease in  toflation,  substantially  more  than 
the  Admtoistration's  estimate.  All  of  these 
factors  may  shift  the  balance  to  favor  of 
overriding  the  President's  veto. 

7.  A  veto  will  hurt  the  chances  for  enacting 
a  national  energy  program.  A  veto  at  this  time 
means  a  total  commitment  to  sky-high  prices 
by  the  President.  Signing  the  bUl  provide* 
the  opportunity  for  the  compromise  (simply 
because  it  is  only  a  six-month  extension). 
The  House  U  currently  consldertog  H.R.  7014, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  on  an 
urgent  basis.  To  that  measure  can  be  added 
the  product  of  any  compromise  worked  out 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Admtolstra- 
tion. 

Settlinc  THE  On,  Price  Issue  Wtth  a  Pro- 
gram OP  Gradual  Decontrol  Is  Possibue— 
It  Could  Be  Enacted  WrraiN  30  Days 
I.  Only  a  short  time  is  needed  to  settle  the 
decontrol  issue. 

The  House  voced  228  to  189  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  phase  out  controls  over  a 
39-month  period.  A  needed  switch  of  20 
members  indicates  that  the  two  branches  are 
coming  closer  to  settling  the  oil  price  Issue. 
In  the  national  toterest  this  effort  must  be 
continued  to  avoid  the  economic  disruption 
of  total  and  abrupt  decontrol  and  to  prevent 
the  OPEC  cartel  from  setting  oil  price  policy 
for  the  nation.  A  phase-out  over  what  pe- 
riod of  time  and  to  what  price  lid  are  issues 
that  can  be  resolved. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  propose  that  the  matter 
can  be  settled  within  30  days.  But  time  Is 
needed. 

K  signed  Into  law  and  not  vetoed,  S.  1849 
woiUd  provide  the  time.  It  would  extend 
current  controls  for  six  months.  Six  months 
may  be  too  long.  But  the  two  Houses  could 
act  on  a  measure  for  an  orderly,  less-disrup- 
tive phase-out  well  within  the  next  30  days. 
When  it  returns  on  Wednesday,  the  House 
will  have  under  consideration  HJR.  7014,  the 
energy  bill  to  which  a  phase-out  program 
could  be  added.  For  its  part,  the  Senate  could 
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ronslder  a  phase -out  proposal  weU  withto 
the  next  30  days  and  the  Leadership  Is  will- 
ing to  commit  the   Senate  to   that  under- 

^^TTie  alternative  of  veto  (unless  overrid- 
den) provides  no  time  for  cooperation  and 
compromise.  This  alternative  moves  the  na- 
tion into  total  and  abrupt  decontrol  on 
Ubor  Day.  OPEC  meets  in  three  weeks  and 
oU  prices  then  and  thereafter  would  be 
dictated  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  In  30  days,  Con- 
eress  and  the  Executive  together  can  settle 
on  an  oU  price  policy  for  American  con- 
sumers. The  veto  alternative  would  vest  the 
OPEC  cartel  with  this  power. 

II.  Time  is  needed  to  act  on  other  essen- 
tial measures  related  to  decontrol. 

Gradual  decontrol  Is  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  requirtog  other  legislative  ac- 
tion. Time  is  required  to  enact  these  pro- 
posals needed  to  offset  the  adversity  of  de- 
control. 

Only  If  S.  1849  is  not  vetoed  would  Con- 
gress have  the  time — the  opportunity  to  en- 
act other  essential  elements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  which  complement  decontrol 
and  provide  protection  for  consumers  and 
the  economy. 

These  include  wtodfall  profits  taxes,  tax 
rebates/cuts  and  the  preservation  of  com- 
petition (protection  for  small,  independent 
producers  from  predatory  practices  by  large 
companies). 

None  of  these  measures  are  now  on  the 
books.  They  too  could  be  considered  and  dis- 
posed of  within  30  days. 


THE  ENERGY  SITUATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  not 
for  the  first  time  I  rise  to  express  ap- 
proval of  the  initiative  undertaken  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in  pro- 
posing a  meeting  with  the  President,  with 
himself  and  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  other  body  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
to  work  out  a  compromise  on  the  very 
much  tangled  and  bedeviled  energy 
situation. 

I  understand  the  majority  leader,  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  arrived  at  a 
basic  understanding  as  to  an  extension, 
a  relatively  brief  extension,  of  the  con- 
trols following  the  veto  message  of  to- 
morrow from  the  President  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  has  gone  to  him, 
and  that  during  that  period  It  Is  the  hope 
of  the  majority  leadership — and  cer- 
tainly the  hope  of  the  minority  leader- 
ship as  well — that  a  compromise  along 
the  lines  they  have  discussed  can  be 
worked  out. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  public  Interest, 
and  we  ought  to  consider  the  alternative. 
The  alternative  would  be  a  continual 
failure  to  enact  any  legislation,  continual 
uncertainty,  utter  inability  to  figure  out 
the  ultimate  price  structure  of  the  fuel 
oils  working  a  considerable  disservice  to 
the  American  people.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  necessity  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent get  together  and  that  they  enact  a 
workable  compromise. 

If  I  heard  anything  more  often  than 
anything  else  during  my  time  away  from 
Washington,  it  was  the  expression  that 
"Congress  and  the  President  ought  to 
solve  this  energy  mess  between  them. 
They  ought  to  act  constructively,  and 
that  the  time  for  recrimination  Is  long 
past." 

I  certainly  agree  with  that,  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  speak  for  our  side  of  the  aisle 
when  I  say  that  we  will  give  the  majority 
the  fullest  measure  of  cooperation.  We 


will  seek  to  work  out,  first,  the  extension 
and,  second,  the  proposed  solution. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  see  it  done 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  it  is  the  one 
way  by  which  we  can  avoid  a  breakdown 
of  the  price  structure  through  which  we 
can  avoid  uncontrollable  shortages,  by 
which  we  can  limit  the  cost  of  energy  and 
energy  production  as  much  as  is  feasible, 
and  by  which  we  hope  to  establish  meas- 
ures which  will  lead  to  increased  conser- 
vation of  energy. 

The  coimtry  is  pretty  fed  up  with  In- 
activity. They  talked  about  that  a  lot 
more  than  they  talked  about  anything 
else.  They  do  not  understand  why  we 
have  not  done  more  about  it.  I  think  we 
are  on  notice.  I  think  it  Is  up  to  all  of 
us  to  forget  any  politics,  to  forget  the 
demagogic  utterances,  to  stop  playing 
Presidential  politics  and  congressional 
politics  or  senatorial  politics;  get  off  the 
dime  and  get  off  the  spot  and  get  right 
with  the  American  people  and  earn  their 
respect  again.  I  am  sure  we  can  do  It, 
and  we  must  all  so  dedicate  ourselves. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  exceed  beyond  2  psn., 
with  a  10 -minute  time  limitation  on 
statements. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  rec- 
ognized. 

NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
POLICY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  are  going 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  summary  of  what 
I  have  concluded  we  are  up  against  with 
reference  to  an  energy  policy,  a  subject 
we  have  all  pursued  with  such  painful 
efforts  now  almost  for  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  firmly  decided 
In  my  own  mind  that  the  time  has  come 
now  for  some  very  definite  action  by 
Congress  and  the  President  In  this  field 
of  a  short-range  as  well  as  a  long-range 
energy  policy  for  the  Nation.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have 
searched  for  an  energy  policy  for  2  years. 
During  this  time  we  have  had  construc- 
tive committee  hearings  and  have 
learned  much  about  the  problem.  But  we 
have  not  developed  a  policy  to  solve  It. 

We  have  differences  of  opinion,  and 
that  is  expected  and  accepted.  There  are 
differences  in  our  own  baickgrounds  as 
well  as  the  economy  of  our  areas  of  the 
country,  and  those  matters  have  to  be 
taken  Into  consideration.  But  each  Sen- 
ator I  think,  needs  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  thinks  is  the  best  energy 
policy  for  the  Nation.  Then  each  Member 
must  actively  work  toward  that  end  and 
actively  support  measures  which  most 
closely  represent  his  chosen  policy  and 
remedies. 

I  have  recognized,  along  with  other 
Members,  from  the  beginning  that  both 
a  short-range  and  long-range  energy 
policy  and  pattern  of  operation  were 
finally  going  to  have  to  be  enacted. 

I  find  that  people,  by  tmd  large, 
recognize  the  need,  but  a  better  job  could 


be  done  In  bringing  home  to  them  the 
true  facts.  If  we  should  have  an  emer- 
gency of  some  kind  or  have  an  unusually 
severe  winter  or  another  oil  embargo,  or 
anoUier  flare-up  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
could  be  in  a  crisis,  almost  a  total  crisis, 
in  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  a  matter  of 
months  at  the  very  most.  The  existing 
critical  situation  could  expand  and  ex- 
plode. Our  entire  economy  which  is  so 
largely  based  upon  oil  could  find  itself  in 
a  truly  major  crisis.   . 

While  we  have  passed  a  great  deal  of 
energy  legislation,  much  of  it  has  been 
related  to  our  long-range  solutions  based 
on  further  research  and  development  of 
alternate  sources  of  energy,  of  pure  con- 
servation measures.  What  we  need  is  a 
definitive  energy  policy  which  we  can 
follow  until  we  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem, making,  of  course,  the  necessary 
changes  as  we  go  down  the  road. 

Our  economy,  our  business,  our  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  the  livelihood  of  our 
people  depends  upon  the  availability  of 
energy  at  a  fair  price.  Today,  oil  is  the 
major  portion  of  that  energy.  It  perme- 
ates every  phase  of  our  economy  and 
truly  greases  the  wheels  of  our  commerce. 
But  the  boat  that  carries  our  economy 
along  is  leaking.  It  matters  not  which 
end  or  which  side  of  the  boat  the  leak 
Is  hi.  All  of  us  are  in  the  boat  together 
and  It  will  finally  sink  unless  we  find  a 
remedy. 

The  main  reason,  I  emphasize,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  speaking  on  this 
subject  now  is  I  think  the  time  for  action 
Is  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Culver  ) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  economy  and  the 
people  will  suffer  greatly  if  we  do  not 
produce  definite  policies  and  programs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  and 
the  congressional  leaders  and  spokesmen 
have  made  definite  headway  in  their  re- 
cent conferences,  on  this  subject  last 
week  and  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
other  leaders. 

I  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  this  morning  to  find  out  if  he 
were  going  to  speak  on  this  today  and  If 
he  were,  I  would,  of  course,  defer  these 
few  remarks  until  sifter  he  htul  spoken. 
But  he  has  already  given  his  reason  why 
he  wanted  to  defer. 

I  hope  this  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent will  lead  to  a  60-day  continuation 
of  price  controls  on  old  oil,  during  which 
time  we  shotild  put  the  passage  of  an  oil 
bin  as  the  first  priority  of  business  both 
by  Congress  and  the  Pi«sldent.  Other 
Important  matters  are  pending,  of 
course;  that  will  always  be  true.  But  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  now  to  put  the 
passage  of  legislation  of  this  nature  as 
our  first  priority  of  business.  Of  course, 
we  must  lay  aside  all  political  and  per- 
sonal considerations.  We  must  continue 
to  tell  the  people  that  this  is  an  eco- 
nomic matter  and  not  a  political  matter. 

This  effort  should  be  entirely  free  of 
any  contest  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  between  the  partisans  of 
different  forms  of  energy,  or  between 
different  areas  of  the  economy  or  areas 
of  the  ooimtry. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
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think  It  has  been  a  contest 
President  and  the  Congress. 

It  Is  the  most  complex  an.  I  perplexing 
problem  that  I  have  ever  lad  to  deal 
with  as  a  Member  of  this  bo«y,  that  Is,  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
that  win  take  care  of  the  needs  of  our 
security,  our  economy,  and  the  people  as 
a  whole,  something  that  thepr  can  oper- 
ate In  within  their  present  earning  ca- 
pacitlefi.  I 

Plrst,  and  I  emphasize  again,  the  most 
Immediate  remedy  is  conservation  of  ex- 
isting and  available  energt.  Virtually 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  Na- 
tion can  take  part  In  such  a  program  and 
most  of  them  will  If  properly  led. 

I  found  that  the  people  are  wanting 
to  be  brought  Into  this  p^blem  and 
want  to  be  told  something]  that  they 
should  do  and  that  all  must  ap.  They  are 
willing  to  do  their  part. 

I  refer  particularly  now  Jto  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit  which  should 
be  enforced  in  every  State. 

A  genuine  program  of  conservation 
will  appeal  to  all,  will  cost]  little,  will 
injure  only  a  few,  and  will  actually  ap- 
peal to  and  help  almost  everyone. 

Some  conservation  measures  which 
would  help  include:  First,  bul  ding  auto- 
mobiles which  get  better  gasjline  mile- 
age— and  some  headway  has  been  made 
there,  thankfully— second,  installing 
more  insulation  in  existing  homes  and 
buildings  as  well  as  in  new  lomes  and 
buildings;  third,  eliminating  imneces- 
sary  automobile  travel:  fourth,  using  our 
air-conditioning,  lights,  and  heat  less; 
fifth,  using  carpools  and  public  trans- 
portation where  available;  ind  sixth, 
adhering  to  the  55-miles-per-liour-speed 
limit,  and  many,  many  more. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  part 
In  the  long-range  research  i.nd  devel- 
opment   energy    program    th}ough    my 
services  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriat  ons  Com- 
mittee which  holds  hearings  and  han- 
dles  the   funds   for   long-    aid    short- 
range  research  in  existing  and  possible 
added  sources  of  energy,  Including  solar 
energy,  nuclear  power— for  the  creation 
of  electricity — geothermal   energy,   en- 
ergy from  the  waves,  the  transmission 
of  electricity,  and  other  prografns.  These 
and  related  efforts  must  be  pushed,  some 
on  a  crash  basis,  perhaps,  and\^ill  doubt- 
less be  effective  and  fill  our  I  Increased 
needs  in  future  years.  However!  the  time- 
table for  perfecting  these  undertakings 
and  making  them  cost  effective  have  al- 
ready been  extended   consldet-ably  be- 
yond the  early  estimates.  Most  of  these 
programs  will  not  be  ready  for  prac- 
tical utilization  for  many  year^  to  come. 
These  long-range  plans  ar*  now  in 
being  and  are  ongoing,  and  riust  have 
continued  attention  and  support. 

It  Is  oil  that  demands  our  most  ur- 
gent legislative  and  executive  attention. 
Many  of  us  have  recognlzeil  all  the 
while  that  some  plan  of  price  decontrol 
Is  necessary,  and  that  this  woild  cause 
gasoline  prices  to  go  up  some.  Biit,  I  have 
been  totally  opposed  to  the  ide*  or  plan, 
by  whatever  name  called,  of  c<»nservlng 
gasoline  by  having  the  price  g*  so  high 
that  many  people  could  not  afford  to  buy 
it.  Such  a  plan  Is  not  only  imijecessary 
but  it  Is  unfair  on  Its  face.  Als4,  I  thhik 


that  any  plan  that  abruptly  takes  off 
all  controls  and  thereby  causes  the  price 
of  all  oil  products  to  take  a  free  ride 
upward  Is  unfair  and  unsound. 

I  favor  a  plan  of  gradual  removal  of 
price  controls  and  will,  therefore,  vote 
to  override  the  expected  veto  of  the  bill 
to  extend  controls  for  6  months.  As  a 
safeguard  against  the  possibility  that  the 
Presidential  veto  will  be  sustained.  I 
would  favor  sending  to  the  President,  be- 
fore September  9,  a  bill  extending  for 
60  days  the  Emei^ency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act.  I  understand  even  though  I 
have  had  no  communication  with  him 
that  the  President  has  said  he  will  accept 
and  approve  such  an  extension.  I  do  not 
think  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  price 
controls  to  end  overnight. 

Thereafter,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we 
should  pass  an  equitable  and  appropriate 
windfall  profits  tax.  This  should  provide 
that  the  windfall  profits  tax  could  be 
avoided  by  a  plowing  back  of  a  certain 
amount  of  these  profits  into  additional 
drilling  and  exploration  and  also  for  re- 
funding to  consimaers  a  portion  of  their 
increased  costs  for  energy,  thus  cushion- 
ing the  economic  Impact  on  oiu-  people. 
K  Congress  is  going  to  "take  off  con- 
trols," I  think  the  major  oil  companies 
should  be  called  on  to  state  publicly  what 
they  can  and  will  do  toward  holding 
down  the  price  of  gasoline  and  other  oil 
products  and  what  they  will  do  toward 
increased  exploration  and  production  of 
petroleimi  from  domestic  sources.  This  is 
just  common  sense.  This,  imder  all  the 
circumstances,  is  only  fair  play.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  can  promise  and  deliver, 
but  I  think  they  should  put  all  the  facts' 
out  on  the  table.  If  they  cannot  promise 
anything,  they  can  give  the  facts  and  the 
reasons  why  they  cannot  promise.  I  have 
discussed    this    to    some    slight    degree 
with  some  oil  people.  It  would  present 
them  with  problems,  but  they  have  not 
all  totally  rejected  the  idea. 

Some  persons  have  expressed  the  ap- 
prehension that  such  statements  by  the 
oil  companies  would  raise  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  antitrust  law  violation.  If  there 
is  any  substance  to  this.  I  would,  of 
course,  be  willing  to  amend  the  exist- 
ing laws  to  provide  the  necessary  limited 
leeway. 

The  people,  the  piu-chasers  of  these 
oil  products,  have  taken  about  all  they 
can.  Inflation  and  high  prices  from  other 
sources  are  whipphig  them  down.  The 
price  of  oil  is  reflected  In  many  of  our 
major  necessities.  To  name  a  few.  the 
cost  of  transportation,  the  cost  of  fuel 
for  power  units— trucks  and  bulldozers— 
the  cost  of  electricity  for  homes  and 
shops,  the  cost  of  fertilizer  and  curing 
of  crops. 

The  OPEC  nations  will  meet  soon  and 
In  all  probability  will  raise  the  price  of 
their  crude  oil  to  us,  just  as  much  as  they 
dare.  They  will  undoubtedly  raise  the 
price  substantially,  yet  keep  It  just  low 
enough  to  prevent  our  taking  serious 
action  in  this  country  to  lessen  our  de- 
pendence upon  their  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  serious 
point.  Until  we  show  positive  action  to- 
ward becoming  Independent  of  supplies 
of  foreign  oil  and  other  energy,  we  in- 
vite the  OPEC  nations  to  continue  to 
raise  their  prices  of  oil  which  we  import. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  eet 
additional  facts.  I  hope  the  oil  com 
panies  will  make  further  statements  as 
to  what  they  will  do  under  a  long-time 
decontrol  plan.  I  think  time  is  running 
out  on  us  and  that  we  should  give  oU 
l^slation  the  No.  1  priority  and  make 
every  effort  to  work  with  the  entire  Con 
gress  and  the  President  In  enacting  a 
long-term,  phaseout  decontrol  plan,  if  at 
all  possible,  within  the  next  60  days 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  we  should 
try  to  reach  an  agreement  on  an  effec- 
tive conservation  plan  and  pass  the  nec- 
essary legislation  where  necessary  within 
the  next  90  days,  or  certainly  in  this 
calendar  year. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  make  a 
special  review  by  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  on  all  the  long-range 
plans  that  pertain  to  energy  and  energy 
sources  for  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

This  problem  of  energy  gnaws  at  the 
very  vitals  of  our  economy.  Our  citizens 
and  the  business  community.  Including 
the  oU  Industry,  all  are  entitled  to  have 
an  energy  policy.  We  want  the  best  policy 
we  can  evolve,  but  time  Is  running  out 
Business,  industry,  all  segments  of  the 
economy,  and  the  people  can  adjust  to 
whatever  reasonable  policy  we  adopt. 
Presently,  no  one  knows  what  to  do.  be- 
cause we  have  no  defined  policy. 

This  approach  to  decontrol  old  oil  is 
merely  a  start.  There  is  nothing  final 
about  it  whatsoever.  Should  it  appear 
later  that  prices  for  gasoline  and  oil 
have  increased  and  that  no  correspond- 
ing increase  in  oil  supplies  takes  place, 
then  we  can  always  go  back  and  take  an- 
other look  at  it  and  revise  the  legislation. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  none  of 
us  knows  whether  or  not  this  is  exactly 
the  right  course  of  action  to  take,  but  It 
is  a  start,  and  as  I  said,  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  the  wrong  course  of  action,  we  can 
always  go  back  later  and  remedy  the 
situation.  However,  we  cannot  afford 
further  delay  and  inaction.  We  must  face 
up  to  the  problem  and  act  now. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  He  understands  my  lim- 
ited time  is  why  I  did  not  yield  earlier. 
I  was  talking  then  about  conservation. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
makes  a  well-reasoned  and  realistic 
statement.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  matter  of  the  speed  limit  of  55 
miles  per  hour  on  Interstate  highways; 
sometimes  we  forget  that  this  is  now  the 
national  law.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
the  States;  it  has  the  imprint  of  the  Con- 
gress on  it. 

If  this  speed  limit  is  strictly  enforced, 
I  say  to  my  colleagues,  nationally  we 
can  save  approximately  125,000  to  140,000 
barrels  of  gasoline  every  24  hours. 

It  is  important  that  the  record  also 
indicate  that  some  States  are  enforcing 
this  law  while  other  States  are  not  en- 
forcing it.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  the  responsibility  to  withhold 
highway  funds  to  those  States  which  do 
not  enforce  the  law.  I  believe  that  the 
administration,  through  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  must  take  a  closer 
look  at  its  responsibility  in  reference  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  55-mile  speed 
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Ijjiilt  was  emphasized  by  President  Ford 
in  a  letter  to  me  earlier  this  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
The  Whttb  Hottse, 
Washington,  March  17, 1975. 
Hon.  Jennings  Bandouh, 
VJ5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAB  Jennings:  Thank  you  for  your 
March  13  letter.  I  am  pleased  you  noted  my 
reemphasls  of  the  Importance  of  enforcing 
the  55  mile  "boMS  speed  limit  and  share  with 
me  recognition  of  Its  Importance. 

As  you  know,  this  was  one  facet  of  the 
fully  mtegrated  energy  program  I  set  forth 
In  the  State  of  the  Union  address.  I  received 
legislative  authority  for  the  uniform  speed 
limit.  I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  the 
need  for  the  additional  authority  to  Imple- 
ment a  responsible  and  comprehensive  en- 
ergy program.  Yovir  efforts  to  move  toward 
this  mutual  objective  are  appreciated  very 

much. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

JxRBT  Ford. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  noted  by  our 
Chief  Executive,  what  is  needed  Is  "addi- 
tional authority  to  implement  a  respon- 
sible and  comprehensive  energy  pro- 
gram." 

Many  months  ago,  Mr.  President,  the 
first  energy  action  of  the  Senate  in  the 
94th  Congress  was  the  matter  of  a 
national  program  for  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

In  a  truly  bipartisan  resolution  the 
Senate  approved  on  February  5  of  this 
year  Senate  Resolution  59,  providing 
for  a  National  Energy  Conservation 
Crusade.  Authorized  by  this  Senator,  our 
resolution  was  cosponsored  by  44  Etemo- 
crats,  including  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  23  Republicans.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  and  request  that 
their  names  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Burdlck,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  ChUes,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Domenlcl,  Mr.  Eagleton. 

Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Hart  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Has- 
kell, Mr.  Hatneld. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  HoUings, 
Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye, 
til.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Lasalt. 

Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McQovern,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Morgan.  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  PeU,  Mr.  Riblcoff. 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tuimey,  Mr. 
wmiams,  and  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Although  this  earlier 
energy  initiative  was  endorsed  by  the 
^'resident,  regrettably,  it  was  never  fully 
linplMnented  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  have  we  seen 
tliis  sort  of  bipartisan  cosponsorship. 
Such  support  reflects  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  national  consensus  on  the  need  for 
Uiore  prudent  use  of  our  country's  energy 
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Resources  in  our  quest  for  greater  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  commend  him 
for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  over  many 
months  in  his  committee  in  this  fleld.  I 
recall  that  as  early  as  1959,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  warned  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  that  we  were  headed  for 
an  energy  crisis.  He  introduced  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  providing  for  an  evaluation 
of  the  facts  and  action  in  the  fleld.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  join  him  in  that  reso- 
lution. He  has  been  a  splendid  leader  in 
the  field. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  measure  would 
include  adhering  to  this  55-mile-per- 
hour  limit  which  I  understand,  in  many 
States  where  It  Is  enforced,  has  a  great 
favor,  really,  with  the  people,  and  with 
the  fatality  record  for  the  recent  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  his  statement  on  the 
energy  problem  in  our  country.  If  it  took 
30  days  for  us  to  get  away  from  it  all, 
for  us  to  come  back  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  energy  crisis  in  our 
country  is  not  a  poUtical  issue  and  not 
a  partisan  Issue  but,  as  the  Senator  so 
aptly  Indicated,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated and  serious  economic  problems 
that  our  country  has  ever  faced,  then 
I  am  delighted  that  we  had  a  rest.  I  only 
hope  that  the  remarks  made  this  morn- 
ing by  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, by  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  are  read  by  all  Senators.  I 
hoi>e  they  take  those  remarks  to  heart. 

I  do  believe  the  Senator  is  correct  that 
it  is  very  complicated  and  there  is  no 
easy  solution.  But  I  think  the  Senator  is 
also  correct  in  saying  that  our  people,  our 
industry,  and  the  OPEC  cartel  are  sitting 
around  waiting  for  us  to  come  up  with 
something  definite.  Unless  and  until  we 
come  up  with  some  certainty  there  will 
be  no  solution.  No  one  will  make  the  kinds 
of  decisions  that  have  to  be  made  until 
there  is  built  into  an  energy  policy  the 
certainty  that  leads  to  predictability,  that 
lets  people  make  long-term  decisions, 
long-term  investments,  and  long-term 
changes  In  their  way  of  life,  because  it  Is 
good  for  their  country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  spirit  in 
which  he  made  his  statement  and  for  the 
premise  that  we  need  to  begin  now  to  do 
something  definite  and  then  move  ahead 
in  the  remaining  months  of  this  year  on 
the  four  or  five  fronts  the  Senator  has 
indicated.  I  am  also  confident  that  the 
beginning  point  has  to  do  with  crude  oil. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not  we  have  let 
our  Nation  get  Into  a  position  where  we 
are  about  65  to  70  percent  dependent 
upon  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  to  run  this 
economy.  Now  we  find  ourselves  40  per- 
cent dependent  on  foreign  sources.  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friends  we  have  to 
make  that  transition  to  alternates.  That 
is  not  an  easy  job.  Built  Into  that  is  the 
requirement  of  a  game  certain,  a  plan 
certain,  so  that  both  the  private  sector 
and  the  average  American  will  have 
something  to  rely  upon,  something  to  act 
upon. 


I  do  hope  that  the  statements  made  by 
our  three  distinguished  Senators  this 
morning  are  carefully  read  by  all  Sena- 
tors. I  include  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  say  this  in  all  honesty  to  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  who  is  not  on  one 
of  the  principal  authorizing  committees 
but  who  has  seen  the  issue  as  a  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  and  has  come 
forth  this  morning  to  argue  that  we  get 
on  with  the  very  serious  job.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  take  a  half  min- 
ute of  the  Senator's  time  to  thank  him 
for  his  remarks,  and  to  point  out  that 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  effort  here,  a  lot 
of  good  faith,  and  a  lot  of  work  done. 
I  do  not  charge  anyone  with  delinquency. 
It  is  a  matter  of  formulating  and  enact- 
ing a  law. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  work  in  the  last  week. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  yield  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. During  the  recess  period  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  in  my  State 
from  the  ocean  to  the  mountains.  If  there 
was  any  one  topic  that  was  paramoimt 
above  all  others  it  was  the  energy 
subject. 

People  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  I  think  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
today  have  hit  the  bull's-eye. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  in  my  State 
we  have  the  Davis  Engineering  Plant  at 
Greenwood,  S.C.,  developing  a  solar 
plant.  They  expect  that  to  be  successful. 
It  could  be  a  pilot  plant  for  the  Nation. 
If  this  is  successful,  it  wUl  be  a  tremen- 
dous asset  in  providing  energy  to  the 
homes,  businesses  and  industries  of  this 
Nation. 

Also,  I  wish  to  make  the  statement 
that  I  am  concerned  about  the  deter- 
mined effort  of  some  so-called  environ- 
mentalists to  stop  Industries  from  going 
ahead  and  building  more  nuclear  plants. 

We  have  two  nuclear  plants  that  are 
ready  to  be  built  in  my  State,  and  there 
are  many  other  States  which  desire  to 
build.  Instead  of  taking  3  months  it  is 
taking  3  years  to  make  the  decision.  No 
one  values  clean  air,  clean  soil,  and  clear 
water  more  than  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  But  we  must  realize  the  facts 
as  they  are.  We  must  be  practical.  Our 
people  have  to  have  jobs.  The  experts 
tell  me  that  the  danger  from  these  nu- 
clear plants  Is  very  minimal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  next  5  years 
the  best  hope  of  more  energy  lies  in  the 
nuclear  field  more  than  any  other  field. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


INDIA    MOVES    TOWARD 
TOTALITARIANISM 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  nearly  three  decades  ago. 
in  1947,  when  India's  new  Prime  Minister 
Pandit  Jawakarlal  Nehru,  eloquently  set 
forth  his  hopes  on  the  future  of  the 
young  Republic  of  India. 
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Long  years  ago,  we  mad^  a  tryst  with 
destiny  and  now  the  time  ct>mes  when  we 
shall  redeem  our  pledge,  not  wholly  or  in 
full,  but  very  substantially.  I  At  the  stroke 
of  the  nildnlght  hour,  when  tl^e  world  sleeps, 
India  will  awake  to  life  and  f>-eedom.  A  mo- 
ment comes,  which  comes  but  rarely  In  his- 
tory, when  we  step  out  from  the  old  to  the 
new,  when  an  age  ends  and  when  the  soul 
of  a  nation,  long  suppressed,  ^ds  utterance. 
It  Is  fitting  that  at  the  solenln  moment  we 
take  the  pledge  of  dedication  to  the  services 
of  India  and  her  people  an!  to  the  still 
larger  caiaae  of  humanity. 

The  United  States  was  a  :  irm  support- 
er of  Indian  Independence. 

Our  country  watched  w^  great  In- 
terest and  hope  to  see  h6w  a  nation 
with  a  population  of  nearly  600  million 
people — the  world's  most  itopulous  de- 
mocracy— would  succeed  with  Its  exper- 
iment in  free,  republican  g(»vernment. 

The  United  States  has  wen  a  good 
friend  to  India  through  thi^e  years. 

We  have  given  India  over  $10  billion 
In  economic  assistance,  more  than  any 
other  nation  has  given  he-,  and  more 
than  we  have  given  any  oth  ;r  nation. 

It  is,  then,  not  surprisijig  that  the 
American  people  would  i>e  bl  tterly  disap- 
pointed in  recent  political  d  evelopments 
In  India. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  has  rejected  i  he  founding 
principles  of  her  father  and  his  hopes 
for  a  democratic  India  by  assuming  in- 
creasingly dictatorial  poweis  and  sup- 
pressing the  freedoms  and  111  terties  of  all 
Indians. 

With  one  quick  and  far-re  iching  blow, 
Mrs.  Gandhi  has  taken  India  from  the 
path  of  democracy.  She  has  s  st  in  motion 
events  the  outcome  of  which  I  fear  none 
can  foretell. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  convicted  of 
corrupt  election  practices,  was  under 
pressure  from  the  political  opposition  to 
resign  from  her  post  pending  ;he  outcome 
of  a  Supreme  Court  review  o:  her  appeal 
of  the  conviction. 

One  of  India's  most  respeited  states- 
men-philosophers, and  a  dis<  iple  of  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi,  the  73-year-cld  Mauyan, 
called  for  a  campaign  for  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience  in  oppositon  to  Mrs 
Gandhi. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  reacted  by  placing  her- 
self above  the  law  when  she  ordered 
her  nation's  President  to  de(  ree  a  state 
of  emergency  that  gives  hei^  full  dicta- 
torial powers. 

It  was  a  reaction  totally  uiwarranted 
by  the  unfolding  of  events. 

The  decree  of  a  state  of  emergency 
permits  Mrs.  Gandhi  to  arresi;  those  who 
oppose  her  without  formal  c  larges;  she 
has  introduced  a  stringent  pi  ess  censor- 
ship. Including  the  censors!  ilp  of  for- 
eign journalists,  and  public  priticism  is 
now  Impossible  without  fear  of  retribu- 
tion. 

It  is  estimated  that  Mrs.  (Jandhl  has 
personally  selected  more  thai  5.000  per- 
sons for  arrest,  including  men  bers  of  her 
own  political  party. 

Under  India's  constitution,  the  emer- 
gency decree  issue  could  stab'  in  effect 
for  only  2  months,  without  barliamen- 
tary  approval. 

But  Mrs.  Gandhi's  action  v  as  not  de- 
signed to  defuse  a  tense  poll  leal  situa- 
tion. 


Both  houses  of  the  Indian  Parliament, 
controlled  by  Mrs.  Gandhi's  ruling  party, 
have  approved  the  emergency  decree  giv- 
ing Prime  Minister  Gandhi  dictatorial 
powers  indefinitely. 

The  opposition  i»rtie8  in  India  walked 
out  of  the  Parliament  In  protest  over  the 
rubber  stamp  approval. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  then  used  this  as  an  op- 
portunity to  riish  through  the  Indian 
Parliament  an  amendment  retroactively 
changing  the  law  she  was  convicted  of 
violating.  Ex  post  facto,  Mrs.  Gandhi  has 
struck  at  the  very  fiber  of  a  free  and 
democratic  society. 

The  reasoned  voices  of  opposition  and 
moderation  no  longer  have  a  place  in 
India. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  only 
political  party  to  support  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
other  than  her  own,  is  the  Soviet-backed 
Communist  Party  of  India. 

For  as  In  all  totalitarian  systems,  Mrs. 
Gandhi  has  taken  all  power  imto  her- 
self and  her  small  clique  of  cohorts. 

Indeed,  she  has  decreed  that  Indira  is 
India,  and  that  India  is  Indira. 

Mrs.  Gandhi,  convinced  of  the  efficacy 
of  herself,  and  her  own  righteousness, 
has  transformed  the  world's  largest 
democracy  Into  the  world's  second  larg- 
est dictatorship. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
we  should  reexamine  our  massive  for- 
eign aid  program  to  India.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  has  totaled  $10 
billion. 

In  the  1975  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the 
United  States  is  providing,  for  the  first 
time  since  1971,  new  economic  aid  to 
India. 

Moreover,  United  States  and  Indian  of- 
ficials currently  are  negotiating  the  sale 
of  300.000  tons  of  wheat  to  India  on 
concessionary  credit  terms,  including  at 
least  a  20-year  repayment  period  and 
low  interest  rates.  Administration  offi- 
cials have  admitted  that  this  may  be 
part  of  a  total  commitment  of  over  1 
million  tons  of  food. 

My  information,  by  the  way,  is  that 
India  may  use  this  food  to  help  repay 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1976  for  2  million 
tons  of  wheat  sent  by  Moscow  in  1974, 
rather  than  to  alleviate  hunger  among 
the  Indian  people. 

Walt  Whitman  Rostow  coined  the 
phrase  "takeoff  point"  to  describe  a 
country's  movement  into  self-sustaining 
economic  growth.  Unfortunately,  in 
India,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the 
"takeoff  'theory  remains  an  imfulfilled 
prophecy. 

From  fiscal  year  1969  through  fiscal 
year  1974.  India  in  eflfect  defaulted  on 
$93.1  million  of  its  debt  to  the  United 
States  and  $720  million  of  its  debt  to 
other  Western  lending  countries.  The 
debts  were  rescheduled  by  the  lending 
countries.  Given  India's  current  eco- 
nomic and  political  performances,  I 
doubt  that  these  debts  will  ever  be  paid. 
On  the  contrary,  the  future  will  more 
likely  entail  new  and  ever  larger  defaults 
on  repayment  and  more  and  more  re- 
scheduling. In  effect  this  will  become  a 
new  form  of  aid  without  the  approval  of 
Congress  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  American  people. 

The  U.S.  aid  program  Increasingly  is 
shown  to  be  the  giant  giveaway  program 


that  the  critics  have  long  claimed  it  to 
be,  rather  than  an  honest  lender-debtor 
relationship. 

The  recent  rupee  agreement  with 
India  points  up  the  myth  of  repayment 
Since  the  Public  Law  480  food  aid  pro- 
gram began  in  the  1950's,  the  United 
States  had  accepted  payment  for  agri- 
cultural  products  in  Indian  rupees  rather 
than  dollars. 

Of  the  $3.3  billion  equivalent  in  rupees 
held  by  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  1973,  the  rupee  agreement,  in  effect. 
wipes  out  $2.2  billion.  This  amount  is 
now  handed  over  to  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  form  of  outright  grants. 

India's  economic  stagnation  and  the 
likelihood  of  substantial  defaults  by 
India  in  the  repayment  of  its  debts  to 
this  coimtry  ought  to  cause  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  to  reevaluate 
aid  programs  in  India. 

Let  us  recall  that  despite  $10  billion  in 
U.S.  economic  aid  since  Indian  inde- 
pendence in  1947.  India's  economic  per- 
formance has  failed  to  improve  the  basic 
lot  of  the  poverty-stricken  Indian  peo- 
ple. India  has  not  achieved  the  kind  of 
continuous  growth  necessary  for  self- 
sustaining  development. 

Industrial  output  has  remainded  vir- 
tually stagnant  since  the  mid-1960's. 
Agricultural  performance  has  been  un- 
even at  best,  and  recent  reductions  in 
farm  output  have  quieted  earlier  fore- 
casters of  India's  'green  revolution." 

What  progress  there  was,  has  been 
wiped  out  by  a  massive  system  of  hoard- 
ing and  smuggling  of  food.  Mrs.  Gandhi 
herself  has  admitted  that  hoarding  is 
perhaps  the  principal  reason  for  hunger 
in  India. 

The  Government  of  India  continues  its 
policy  of  bolstering  the  inefficient  public 
sector  at  the  expense  of  the  private  sec- 
tor: a  primary  cause  of  the  industrial 
stagnation.  Its  priorities  remain  dis- 
torted, with  the  military  and  heavy  in- 
dustry taking  a  disproportionate  slice 
of  the  annual  national  budgets  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture. 

The  armed  forces  consume  about  25 
percent  of  the  annual  budget  each  year, 
despite  the  absence  of  any  real  external 
threat  to  India's  security. 

The  Indian  Government's  refusal  of 
several  major  U.S.  proposals  in  the  1960'8 
for  private  U.S.  investment  in  fertilizer- 
producing  facilities  is  another  major  rea- 
son why  India  today  experiences  such  a 
large  shortfall  in  fertilizer  supplies,  and 
the  Government's  basic  hostility  toward 
American  private  capital  remains  intact. 
Even  many  of  India's  own  scholars  and 
intellectuals  recognize  that  country's 
bleak  future.  The  highly  respected  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, a  Government  advisory  body,  is- 
sued a  report  in  1974  predicting  that,  if 
present  trends  continue,  by  the  year  2000 
half  the  population  will  be  homeless,  food 
will  be  scarce,  most  forest  areas  will  have 
disappeared,  and  Calcutta-like  cities  will 
be  proliferating. 

In  short,  the  promises  of  prosperity 
and  progress  that  accompanied  the 
American  aid  program  have  been  negated 
by  the  Government  of  India's  distorted 
priorities,  including  gross  mismanage- 
ment, widespread  corruption  and  the  re- 
cent Investment  of  manpower  and  re- 
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sources  to  develop  a  nuclear  explosive 

device.  ,        ,    ,     ^ 

American  aid,  in  fact,  may  have  helped 
to  perpetuate  India's  weaknesses.  The 
niassive  U.S.  Public  Law  480  food  ship- 
ments over  the  past  20  years  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Government  of  India's 
reluctance  to  invest  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  Its  own  resources  in  agricul- 
ture, fertilizer  production,  and  the  de- 
velopment for  irrigation  of  India's  vast 
underground  water  system. 

So  we  have  come  to  a  time  for  reas- 
sessment of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  India. 

To  summarize : 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi  has  eliminated 
democracy  in  India. 

There  is  little  ground  for  hope  that 
new  American  aid  will  materially  benefit 
the  people  of  India. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  fur- 
ther aid  to  the  dictatorial  Government  of 
India. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  In 
the  Record  a  number  of  editorials  on  the 
recent  political  developments  in  India. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Editorial  from  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledger-Star, 
June  27,  1975] 
India:  Setback  for  Freedom 

India's  Watergate  has  an  entirely  different 
script  from  the  original  In  the  United  States, 
where  public  scrutiny  and  free  probing  finally 
brought  down  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  India's  Prime  Min- 
ister, has  been  under  some  of  the  same  severe 
criticism,  to  be  sure,  since  a  lower  Court 
found  her  guilty  of  Illegally  using  govern- 
ment officials  In  her  election  campaign  in 
1971.  The  Court  barred  her  from  holding 
office  lor  six  years. 

She  continues  as  Prime  Minister,  however, 
because  the  Supreme  Court  said  she  could 
remain  as  head  of  the  government — but  with- 
out a  vote  In  Parliament — while  appealing 
the  verdict. 

This  ruling  didn't  deter  political  opponents 
from  calling  for  her  to  step  down.  In  fact, 
their  fervor  apparently  Increased.  Now,  as  a 
result  of  these  attacks,  the  Oandhl  govern- 
ment has  declared  a  State  of  Emergency  and 
has  ordered  the  arrest  of  her  leading  critics 
and  some  lesser  ones,  too.  since  the  number 
Jailed  IB  now  around  700.  Further,  some  news- 
papers were  not  being  distributed,  either  be- 
cause their  iK)wer  supplies  were  cut  off  or 
their  copies  were  confiscated. 

The  severe  crack  down  was  unprecedented 
In  the  28  years  of  Indian  Independence.  But, 
Mrs.  Oandhl  said  the  government's  action 
was  necessary  because  "forces  of  disintegra- 
tion were  trying  to  destroy  democracy  in  the 
name  of  saving  democracy." 

No  doubt  those  forces  would  similarly  ac- 
cuse Mrs.  Gandhi— If  they  could  be  heard. 

tBdltorlal  from  the  Norfolk.  Va..  Ledger-Star, 
Aug.  6,  1975] 
India:  A  Ptnal  Travesty 
The  stripping  away  of  India's  veneer  of 
democracy  has  Involved  one  shameful  exer- 
cise of  dictatorial  power  after  another.  But 
the  latest  is  surely  the  greatest  mockery  of 

This  was  the  action  of  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment (so-called)  to  eliminate  the  provision 
01  the  corrupt  election  practices  statute  un- 
?er  which  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  had 
Deen  convicted  In  a  duly  constituted  Covat 
01  law.  It  was  that  conviction,  with  Its  pos- 
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slbllity  of  a  removal  from  office,  which 
prompted  Mrs.  Gandhi  to  assume  total  power. 

And  while  the  imprisonment  of  her  politi- 
cal foes,  the  erasure  of  free  speech  and  free 
press,  and  the  impiositlon  of  raw  central 
tyranny  on  the  people  were  tragic  enough, 
there  Is  something  especially  offensive  in  the 
rewriting  of  law  so  that  the  tyrant  can  escape 
Its  tolls. 

This  chicanery  may  dispose  of  a  technical 
ascendency,  and  perhaps  the  Indian  people 
will  not  learn  for  sometime  yet  just  what  was 
Involved  In  the  shouted  approval  of  the  law's 
amendment,  ostensibly  designed  to  get  rid 
of  "ambiguities."  (The  Press  is  forbidden  to 
report  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  is  the  beneficiary 
of  the  changes.) 

But  If  the  Prime  Minister  and  her  accom- 
plices presume  that  somehow  they  are  cleans- 
ing the  Judicial  record  for  posterity,  they  are 
deceiving  themselves.  For  the  world  can  read 
the  record  for  what  It  is  right  now,  and  the 
Indian  people  will  so  read  it  one  of  these  days, 
too.  And  that  record  will  be  a  blot  on  the 
name  of  the  tamperer  and  on  the  history  of 
the  Indian  nation. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1975] 
What  Is  Actually  Happening  in  Iitoia 
By  way  of  trying  to  deal  with  the  con- 
siderable grievances  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment against  the  newspaper,  we  are  pub- 
lishing elsewhere  on  these  pages  today  both 
a  letter  and  a  separate  communication  from 
the  Indian  Ambassador  to  this  country.  Mr. 
T.  N.  Kaul.  The  letter  has  to  do  with  The 
Post's  coverage  of  recent  events  In  India;  the 
communication  offers  the  Ambassador's  view 
of  "what  has  actually  happened  in  India." 
While  we  are  pleased  to  present  the  Ambas- 
sador's version  of  events,  we  are  not  quite 
prepyared  to  yield  the  field.  For  It  seems  to  us 
that,  among  other  things,  Mr.  Kaul,  in  the 
course  of  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  work 
of  our  former  correspondent  in  New  Delhi, 
has  stumbled  into  a  trap  that  has  caught  up 
all  too  many  other  apologists  for  autocracy 
at  other  places  and  In  other  times. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  claims  that  a  large 
and  fervent  majority  supports  Mrs.  Ghandl 
for  her  declaration  of  Internal  emergency 
last  June  26.  On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
tends that  the  declaration  was  required  to 
prevent  that  same  majority  from  being  sub- 
verted. How  can  this  be,  if  In  fact  the  Indian 
army  is  nonpolitlcal  and  weU-dlsclpUned  as 
he  says?  If  support  for  Mrs.  Ghandl  Is  so 
strong  among  businessmen,  union  members, 
teachers  and  students,  and  if  the  average 
consumer  and  the  common  man  are  "so 
happy."  why  should  Mrs.  Ghandl  have  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  appeals  of  the 
"motley  combination"  of  her  opposition? 

That.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  the  fatal  contradic- 
tion in  the  Ambassador's  argument;  but  it  is 
not  Its  only  fiaw.  His  complaint  that  Post  cor- 
respondent Lewis  Simons  did  not  "bother" 
to  check  certain  of  his  stories  must  be  set 
against  the  Indian  government's  determined 
efforts  since  the  emergency  declaration  to 
keep  Journalists  from  doing  any  checking  at 
all.  For  the  censorship  measures  installed 
recently  have  been  designed  to  choke  off  Just 
such  normal  professional  practices  of  a  free 
press  and  to  ensure  that  only  the  govern- 
ment's version  of  the  news  Is  told.  This  week, 
the  government  issued  guidelines  which, 
among  other  things,  would  prevent  foreign 
correspondents  (the  domestic  press  has  al- 
ready been  muzzled)  from  reporting  the 
statements  of  those  parliamentary  oppo- 
nents who  are  not  already  in  Jail  or  Intimi- 
dated. Foreign  Journalists  also  were  asked, 
under  threat  of  expulsion,  to  sign  a  writ- 
ten pledge  to  honor  the  guidelines.  The 
whole  notion  of  press  guidelines  for  a  na- 
tion with  India's  democratic  traditions  Is  an 
abomination.  This  newspaper  does  not  ac- 
cept them. 
The  guidelines  were  meant  to  assure  that 


what  opposition  might  be  voiced  at  this 
week's  special  session  of  parllsonent  would 
not  be  heard  beyond  its  halls.  By  heavy- 
handed  pressure  Mrs.  Oandhl  assured  that 
the  session  would  deal  with  Just  one  item  of 
business — giving  a  parliamentary  rubber 
stamp  to  the  emergency  she  had  proclaimed 
with  her  executive  powers  last  month.  Thus 
after  yesterday's  136-30  upper  hoxxse  vote,  in 
which  her  Congress  Party  was  Joined  only 
by  the  Conununlsts,  she  can  claim  to  be  act- 
ing with  a  parliamentary  mandate  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  letter  of  the 
Indian  constitution.  The  lower  house  is  to 
vote  today.  The  same  press  guidelines  will 
also  allow  Mrs.  Gandhi  to  block  full  report- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court's  hearing  In  Au- 
gust of  her  appeal  from  an  electoral -law 
conviction.  It  was  the  public's  outraged  re- 
action to  her  decision  to  remain  In  office  de- 
spite that  conviction  that  brought  on  the 
continuing — and   still    deepening — crisis. 

Where  Is  Mrs.  Gandi  heading?  She  has 
made  It  Impossible  for  the  parliamentary 
opiKxsitlon  to  function.  Members  of  the  up- 
per house  confirmed  this  yesterday  by  walk- 
ing out;  lower  house  opposition  members 
are  expected  to  walk  out  today.  Mrs.  Gandhi 
Is  also  apparently  moving  to  have  her  Con- 
gress Party  amend  the  constitution  so  that 
the  emergency  declaration  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged In  the  courts.  Defending  the  emer- 
gency as  a  "painful  necessity"  yesterday. 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  said  that  there  would 
be  no  return  to  the  previous  "political  per- 
missiveness"— a  cruel  reference  to  a  state  of 
affairs  which  she  and  many  other  Indians 
had  previously  extolled  as  the  world's  largest 
working  democracy.  A  new  balance  must  be 
struck,  she  said,  "between  the  political  rights 
of  people  and  the  economic  rights  of  the 
dejected  masses."  This  is,  of  course,  the 
typical  rationale  of  20th-century  dictator- 
ships. It  becomes  Increasingly  sad  but  neces- 
sary to  take  Mrs.  Gandhi  at  her  word  and  to 
adjust  our  thinking  to  the  grim  prospect  of 
Indefinite  one-person  rule  in  India. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  1.  1975] 
Indu  and  Democracy 

Mrs.  Gandhi  has  gone  too  far — much  too 
far.  She  has  taken  the  serious  but  manage- 
able crisis  resulting  from  her  campaign  viola- 
tion conviction  and,  by  her  harsh  reaction 
to  it,  turned  It  Into  the  greatest  crisis  of 
Independent  India's  28  years.  If  last  week  the 
Instant  question  was  whether  Mrs.  Gandhi 
would  survive,  this  week  it  is  whether  Indian 
democracy  will  survive.  Pessimists  even  ask 
If  India  Itself  can  vnthstand  the  disintegra- 
tive forces,  now  released,  which  were  held  in 
check  before  In  good  measure  by  the  coun- 
try's common  commitment  to  democratic 
process.  Prlghtenlngly,  Mrs.  Gandhi  gives  no 
public  recognition  that  India  may  be  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss.  Grossly  misusing  emer- 
gency powers  which  parliament  granted  In  an 
entirely  different  context,  she  has  been  busy 
locking  up  political  rivals  by  the  thousand, 
choking  off  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  domes- 
tic press,  and  otherwise  acting  like  a  British 
regimental  commander  imposing  order  in  a 
restive  colonial  province.  How  or  whether  she 
Intends  to  release  her  personal  grip  and  to 
restore  India  to  Its  democratic  ways  are 
questions  she  has  yet  to  address. 

Does  It  matter  whether  India  holds  to 
democracy?  Whether  It  matters  to  Indians  Is, 
of  course,  their  affair.  To  many  Indians, 
democracy  has  been  at  once  blessing  and 
burden:  a  system  glorloxis  in  Its  political 
values  and  promise  but  one  of  uncertain 
practical  advantage  to  a  large  poor  nation 
trying  to  modernize  against  breath-taking 
odds;  the  pride  of  the  educated  classes  but 
something  of  little  direct  meaning  to  the 
country's  Ullterate  and  miserable  majority; 
a  cultural  lifeline  to  India's  former  masters 
and  Its  friends  In  the  West  but  a  barrier 
between  It  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Its  chief 
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foreign  patron  In  recent  yeais.  Sensitive  to 
tbese  shadings,  Mrs.  Oandhi  lias  long  hailed 
democracy  as  the  slow  but  sure  way  for 
India.  She  has  done  this  even  ^,  In  the  past; 
she  used  constitutional  shortciits  like  "Presl- 
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political   chal- 
her  crackdown 


dent's  rule'"  to  get  around 
lenges.  Even  now  she  Justifies 
In  the  name  of  saving  democracy.  But  many 
Indians,  both  to  her  left  and  her  right,  do 
not  deem  it  worth  saving.  Afd  many  more 
Indians,  of  her  own  centrist  or  moderate 
persuasion,  have  done  far  l^ss  than  they 
could  over  the  years  to  ease  the  cruel  eco- 
nomic and  social  strains  whlca  make  democ- 
racy such  a  cross  for  India  to)  bear.  Corrup- 
tion, bureaucracy,  dogma,  jingoism,  self- 
seeking:  these  are  the  enemleajof  democracy, 
India's  crisis  began  years  ago 

Does  it  matter  to  Amerlcanfe  how  democ- 
racy fares  In  India?  With  thejpartlal  thaw 
ing  of  the  cold  war,  the  United  States  no 
longer  regards  India  so  much  jas  a  showcase 
In  which  democracy's  su{)erlorny  to  commu- 
nism must  be  proven.  Rather,]  Americans  Jn 
their  chastened  post-Vietnam  imood  are  un- 
certain whether  It  la  approprlAte  or  right  at 
all  to  want  to  see  our  systemjof  democracy 
and  free  enterprise  take  root  1^  foreign  soil: 
It  sounds  ImperlaUstlc.  risky.  ^  kind  of  sit- 
uation ethics  has  become  popular  in  which 
Americans  are  reluctant  to  takit  democracy 
to  others  unless  It  can  be  sho^vn  to  "work," 
that  Is,  to  produce  economic  progress.  It  Is 
a  tough  question.  Precloos  as  jare  American 
values  at  home,  Americans  can  hardly  place 
a  higher  premium  on  the  fori  une  of  those 
values  In  a  foreign  land  than  lo  the  people 
of  that  country  themselves. 

Yet  there  Is,  we  believe,  a)methlng  in- 
SLTguably  good  about  democracj .  As  a  system 
of  government.  It  can  help  a  w  lllng  country 
to  do  the  work  It  must  do.  It  ;an  also  con- 
tribute to  an  International  environment  In 
which  legitimate  American  nterests  are 
nourished.  And  even  If  it  falU  to  prove  Its 
clearcut  effectiveness  In  this  lort  of  prag- 
matic testing,  democracy  repre  lents,  we  be- 
lieve, the  values  which  define  ui  best.  Not  to 
wish  democratic  values  to  fare  ^  'ell  elsewhere 
would  be  an  unhappy  commen  ;  on  our  own 
faith  in  ourselves. 

[From    the    Loe    Angeles    Tlma,    June    27, 

1975) 

India:  Down,  Dowir 

Democracy  In  India  may  no1  sxirvlve  the 
campaign  that  Indira  Gandhi  is  waging  In 
the  name  of  saving  it. 

There  are  Indications  that  nhe  has  em- 
barked on  the  road  to  despotism 

Her  arguments  for  Jailing  ler  political 
rivals  and  muzzling  her  critics  are  not  per- 
suasive. She  claims  to  be  acting  in  the  name 
of  freedom  and  In  behalf  of  the  barljans  and 
other  disadvantaged.  But  In  fa^t  she  is  de- 
stroying the  basis  of  open  and  popular  gov- 
ernment, and  Is  acting  prlmarll  r  In  her  own 
behalf,  for  her  own  political  protection. 

Her  actions  are  the  more  shocjclng  because 
they  contrast  so  brutally  with  what  had  pre- 
ceded In  terms  of  the  proper  an4  appropriate 
functioning  of  an  Independent  Judiciary 
guaranteeing  minority  r^hts  In  a  demo- 
cratic state.  I 

She  had  been  found  guilty  two  weeks  ago 
of  violations  of  the  election  laiw  in  a  case 
dating  back  to  her  last  race  in  ^971.  She  ap- 
pealed and  won  temporary,  partial  relief  that 
demed  her  only  the  privileges  o|parUament. 
She  and  the  nation  were  awaltlnfe  a  final  res- 
olution of  the  matter  In  the  SuSreme  Court. 
There  were  demonstrations,  in  si^pport  of  her 
and  against  her.  There  was  an  Inrigoratlon  of 
the  opposition,  and  some  outrageous  public 
comments  were  heard.  But  thefle  was  noth- 
ing to  suggest  the  kind  of  "gravej  emergency" 
threatening  national  security  thjst  was  cited 
In  Justifying  her  draconlan  meaCures. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  was  in  trouble,  no  question 
about  It — deeper  trouble  than  at^  any  time  In 
the  nine  years  she  has  served  asl  prime  min- 


ister. The  troubles  were  cumulative,  climaxed 
by  her  court  conviction.  Her  two  most  popu- 
lar accomplishments,  victory  in  the  Bangla- 
desh war  In  1971  and  development  of  India's 
nuclear  device  last  year,  did  not  distract  the 
nation  from  a  perception  of  failure  In  gov- 
ernment. 

Any  Judgment  of  government  In  India 
must  begin,  however,  with  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  governing  that  nation  under  any 
system  may  be  an  impossible  task.  Every  di- 
mension of  every  problem  appears  overwhel- 
ming, and  progress  more  often  than  not  is 
frustrated  by  the  natxiral  calamities  of  flood 
and  drought  that  intertwine  with  the  human 
failures  of  corruption.  Indecision,  greed,  In- 
justice and  bureaucratic  paralysis.  What  can 
anyone  do  with  the  future  of  a  nation  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  12  million  people  a  year? 
But  It  has  become  more  and  more  evident 
to  the  people  of  India  that  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
government  has  fulfilled  neither  its  promise 
nor  Its  potential.  No  single  statistic  is  more 
damning  than  the  growth  of  the  poverty  sec- 
tor m  her  term.  Time  and  again  she  has  been 
unable  to  exercise  the  discipline  and  control 
reqiiired  to  discourage  corruption  and  ad- 
vance the  economic  and  social  reforms  so 
urgently  required. 

Indian  officials  are  now  asking  a  postpone- 
ment of  Judgment.  They  argue  that  national 
emergencies  and  the  temporary  Incarcera- 
tion of  political  personalities  are  not  novel- 
ties and  have  proved  essential  In  the  past  to 
prevent  Intolerable  stress  on  the  police.  They 
Insist  that  democracy  is  not  dead,  only  mo- 
mentarily suspended. 

Perhaps.  But  It  will  not  take  long  to  test 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  true  Intentions.  The  Supreme 
Court  must  decide  her  election  appeal  next 
month.  If  she  suspends  the  summer  session 
of  Parliament,  what  will  she  do  about  re- 
quirements for  the  November  session?  And 
what  of  the  national  elections  that  must  be 
held  by  March  of  next  year? 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  29,  1975] 
Mrs.   Gandhi's   "Democeact" 

Indira  Gandhi  had  us  fooled.  We  thought 
the  righteous  prime  minister  of  India  weis 
so  proud  of  her  leadership  of  "the  world's 
largest  democracy"  that  she  would  not  settle 
for  running  the  world's  second  largest  dicta- 
torship. Yet  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  made  that 
demeaning  transition  by  suspending  demo- 
cratic rights  in  her  vast  country  and  arrest- 
ing some  900  members  of  the  political  op- 
position. Her  assumption  of  dictatorial 
power,  though  announced  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  meet  a  threat  of  internal  dis- 
order, could  have  tragic  consequences  for 
Indian  democracy. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  crisis  was 
the  Increasingly  strident  clamor  for  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  resignation  because  of  her  recent 
conviction  on  two  rather  technical  counts  of 
campaign  corruption.  The  court's  sentence — 
her  banishment  from  elective  office  for  six 
years — had  been  stayed  pending  her  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  made  her  Interim  position  less  com- 
fortable last  week  by  ruling  that,  while  she 
could  continue  as  prime  minister  awaiting 
a  final  decision,  she  could  not  vote  or  debate 
or  draw  her  pay  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 
This  encouraged  opponents  to  cry  the  louder 
for  her  immediate  removal,  and  a  prominent 
critic  raised  the  specter  of  a  civil  disobedi- 
ence campaign  to  begin  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  acted  fast  and  indiscriminate- 
ly. Claiming  a  "deep  and  widespread  con- 
splracy"  at  variance  with  the  openness  of  the 
multi-party  opposition,  she  Jailed  a  wide 
range  of  non-Communist  opponents.  Press 
censorship  has  been  Imposed.  No  one  can 
know  whether  there  was  a  serious  threat  of 
civil  disobedience,  or  whether  normal  police 
work  could  have  handled  any  likely  disturb- 
ance. 

The  prime  minister  has  sought  to  depict 
the  struggle  as  involving  the  fate  of  her 


government's  social  and  economic  progrwn. 
on  behalf  of  India's  poor  multitudes— efforti 
that  have  fallen  far  short  of  Mrs.  Oandhl'i 
promisee  as  the  ruling  party  has  come  mmw 
a  darkening  cloud  of  corruption  charges  "it 
is  not  Important  whether  I  remain  prinJ 
minister  or  not,"  she  told  her  people  addloB 
that  her  concern  was  for  "the  Institutloncrf 
the  prime  minister."  Do  we  hear  an  echo  <a 
Mr.  NUon's  BoUcltude  for  "the  presidency"? 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  event* 
so  far  Is  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  assumed  emer 
gency  power  and  locked  up  the  opposition 
primarily  in  order  to  hang  onto  office  durine 
her  severe  legal  embarrassment.  By  dolna 
this  she  has  put  Indian  democracy  in  et 
treme  Jeopardy;  once  the  free  play  of  a  multi- 
party system  Is  deemed  to  be  too  dangerous 
It  may  be  hard  to  re-establish  circumstancea 
In  which  it  is  once  again  seen  to  be  safe  It 
would  have  been  far  better  if  Mrs.  Gandhi 
rebuffed  a  second  time  by  the  Independent 
Judiciary,  had  stepped  dovra  while  the  8u. 
preme  Coiut  deliberated. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  12.  1975] 
India:  Over  thb  Brink? 
Those  who  still  niirture  hope  for  the  res- 
toration of  democracy  in  India  argue  that 
everything  Indira  Gandhi  has  done  so  far  Is 
entirely  within  her  legal  right  as  prime  min- 
ister. This  Is  true  enough:  The  Indian  con- 
stitution provides  for  emergency  powers  far 
more  sweeping  than  what  would  be  per- 
missible in  this  country.  The  JaUlng  without 
trial  of  more  than  1,000  members  of  the 
political  opposition,  the  suppression  of  po- 
litical parties,  the  muzzling  of  India's  often 
rambunctious  press  are  all  technically  legal. 
Whether  they  will  remain  so  for  long,  how- 
ever, Is  another  matter. 

The  Important  question  is  why  these 
powers  were  Invoked  so  suddenly  on  June  2fl. 
So  far  at  least  no  real  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  back  up  Mrs.  Gandhi's  vague 
charges  of  a  "deep-rooted  conspiracy"  that 
threatened  the  nation  with  "economic  chaoe 
and  collapse."  To  be  sure,  the  prime  minister 
had  been  foimd  guilty  of  electoral  miscon- 
duct that  threatened  her  Job.  The  verdict 
had  encouraged  the  opposition  to  caU  for 
her  Immediate  resignation,  despite  a  condi- 
tional stay  of  sentence  by  a  standby  Judge 
of  the  vacationing  supreme  court.  And  her 
major  antagonist,  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  be- 
fore his  arrest,  had  called  for  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  encouraged  the  police  bldA  military 
to  Ignore  "illegal  orders." 

All  this,  however,  did  not  convey  the  Im- 
pression of  a  genuine  national  emergency 
grave  enough  to  Justify  dictatorial  powers 
that  have  never  been  Invoked  before,  even 
in  wartime.  The  Impression,  rather,  was  that 
of  an  imperious  leader  who  foimd  herself 
suddenly  in  a  vulnerable  spot  and  who  was 
determined  to  preserve  her  own  position  at 
all  cost.  As  Mrs.  Gandhi  explained  the  situa- 
tion, "In  India,  democracy  has  given  too 
much  freedom  to  people." 

In  any  event.  It  may  not  be  long  before 
the  prime  minister's  real  Intentions  become 
clear.  Within  the  next  two  months,  events 
are  likely  to  allow  Mrs.  Gandhi  to  restore 
the  civil  liberties  which  she  has  so  abruptly 
suppressed  or  reveal  her  Intention  to  rule 
India  unconstitutionally  from  now  on.  A 
specltJ  session  of  the  parliament  has  been 
called  for  July  21,  presumably  to  extend  the 
emergency  decree  on  which  her  extraordinary 
powers  depend.  To  hold  the  session  while 
the  opposition  leadership  is  out  of  action 
would  be  awkward,  to  say  the  least.  To  free 
the  opposition  for  the  occasion  would  be  to 
Uivlte  a  resounding  denimclatlon  of  her 
style  of  leadership.  To  extend  the  emergency 
without  recalling  parliament,  however,  would 
place  Mrs.  Gandhi  clearly  outside  the  law. 
Even  more  critical  wiU  be  the  ruling  of 
the  full  supreme  court  when  It  gets  back  to 
work  on  the  verdict  of  the  election  charges 
handed  down  last  month   by  a  provlndal 
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Judge.  Under  that  verdict,  Mrs.  Gandhi  would 
be  forced  to  resign  as  prime  minister  and 
would  be  barred  from  running  for  electoral 
office  again  for  six  years. 

If  there  Is  any  real  hope  of  a  restoration 
of  Indian  democracy,  it  almost  certainly  lies 
in  a  reversal  of  the  finding  of  the  lower 
court.  If  that  should  happen  (and  one  must 
assume  that  the  supreme  court  Judges  are 
not  Insensible  to  the  political  realities)  there 
Is  at  least  a  chance  that  the  prime  minister 
will  find  her  position  sufficiently  strength- 
ened to  restore  civil  liberties  and  something 
like  a  normal  political  process.  If  the  coiirt 
finds  against  her,  all  bets  are  off.  Prom  what 
has  happened  so  far,  there  Is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  Indira  Gandhi  will 
meekly  step  aside.  And  since  there  is  also 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  country — 
mcludlng  her  own  Congress  Party,  the  civil 
servants,  police  and  military — will  meekly 
follow  her  over  the  brink  of  despotic  rule, 
the  direst  predictions  would  be  amply 
Justified. 

The  World's  Largest  Democracy 

The  Pourth  of  July  might  be  an  appro- 
priate time  to  reflect  on  the  recent  events 
in  India.  It  is  an  appointed  day  for  celebra- 
tion, after  all,  and  the  United  States  has 
Just  become  the  world's  largest  democracy. 

Irony  aside,  to  see  the  nation  that  pre- 
viously prided  itself  in  that  title  trans- 
formed overnight  into  a  personal  dictatorship 
teaches  no  few  lessons  about  democracy  it- 
self. Democratic  government  does  not  grow 
out  of  sterUe  constitutions  or  diffuse  good 
will.  It  is  a  living,  breathing  thing,  rooted 
In  place  and  time  and  above  all  in  the  tra- 
ditions and  In-bred  Instincts  of  both  a  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders.  In  the  United  States 
these  roots  reach  back  officially  199  years 
and  in  truth  far  longer,  and  It  Is  this  good 
fortune  that  we  celebrate  on  Independence 
Day. 

In  India,  the  roots  of  democracy  look  to 
have  been  shockingly  shallow,  despite  25 
years  of  independence  and  countless  pro- 
fessions of  piety.  The  threat  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Indira  Gandhi  arose  from  court  findings 
of  trifling  campaign  misconduct,  an  appeals 
court  ruling  that  she  could  continue  as 
prime  minister  but  could  not  vote  In  parlia- 
ment, and  a  call  for  civil  disobedience  seek- 
ing her  resignation.  She  reacted  by  Invoking 
constitutional  provisions  for  a  state  of  emer- 
gency, arresting  all  opposition  party  lead- 
ers, clamping  tight  censorship  on  the  press 
and  using  gunfire  where  necessary  to  curb 
street  protest. 

"There  Is  no  way  to  write  a  constitution 
to  avoid  the  ultimate  question — who  will  the 
military  commanders  obey?",  we  recall  an 
eminent  constitutional  authority  telling  us 
back  in  the  midst  of  the  Watergate  crisis. 
India  neatly  proves  his  point.  But  it  also 
makes  a  point  to  observe  that  throughout 
the  travail  of  Watergate,  this  elementary  no- 
tion never  became  a  topic  of  public  dis- 
cussion. 

This  is  because  a  Gandhl-llke  coup  would 
not  work  here,  but  In  a  larger  part  because 
it  would  not  be  tried.  Imagine  an  impeached 
and  convicted  President  ordering  the  mili- 
tary to  preserve  his  office;  they  would  not 
obey.  An  attempt  to  use  force  to  preclude 
Impeachment  would  mean  summary  convic- 
tion. The  people,  whose  wrath  was  directly 
felt  at  various  moments  in  Watergate,  would 
stand  for  nothing  else.  In  reality,  as  we  saw, 
events  would  never  be  allowed  to  reach  this 
stage.  At  an  earlier  point,  the  President's 
own  men,  the  Alexander  Halgs  and  James 
St.  Glairs,  would  be  easing  him  from  office. 
And  the  President  would  acquiesce. 

This  is  because  all  concerned — the  com- 
manders, the  people,  the  officials,  the  Presi- 
dent— have  been  reared  In  the  American 
tradition  reaching  back  these  200  years.  Prom 
earliest  memory  Ideals  such  as  the  rule  of 


law  are  Impressed  upon  them,  until  the  ideals 
become  part  of  the  men.  Various  men  may 
sometimes  violate  the  Ideals,  of  course,  but 
few  if  any  could  bring  themselves  to  utterly 
rupture  them.  And  the  collective  weight 
means  that  even  in  a  Watergate  crisis  de- 
mocracy not  only  prevails  but  remains  un- 
questioned. 

India  lacked  this  collective  weight  of  demo- 
cratic tradition,  though  one  hopes  the  roots 
will  still  prove  deep  enough  to  guide  It  back 
to  something  closer  to  democratic  rule.  In- 
deed, certain  of  Its  traditions,  tracing  back 
to  Its  Independence,  seem  In  retrospect  per- 
verse for  democracy.  The  history  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, even  when  due  process  of  law  Is 
running,  would  make  any  ruler  nervous. 
There  remains  a  strong  element  of  Brahmin 
aristocracy,  of  which  Mrs.  Gandhi  was  very 
much  a  part.  This,  plus  the  tradition  of  one- 
party  rule  and  a  special  claim  to  morality, 
may  have  made  it  easier  for  her  to  summon 
the  self -righteousness  bespoken  In  her  rup- 
ture with  the  rule  of  law. 

The  lesson  once  again  Is  that  democracy 
cannot  be  grown  overnight,  or  even  In  a 
generation.  The  very  success  of  American 
democracy  makes  it  easy  for  Americans  to 
forget  this  lesson.  Perhaps  the  example  of 
India  may  make  It  easier  for  Americans  to  be 
less  impatient  with  the  democratic  imper- 
fection of  some  of  Its  allies,  more  willing  to 
distinguish  the  gray  from  the  black  in  na- 
tions around  the  world. 

More  than  that,  the  spectacle  of  India's 
democracy  collapsing  so  swiftly  and  for  so 
little  Immediate  reason  ought  to  make  Amer- 
icans more  aware  of  how  rare  and  preciotis 
Is  the  sturdy  democracy  they  take  for  granted 
at  home. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  29,  1975] 
The  newspaper  Is  an  institution  developed 
by  modern  civilization  to  present  the  news 
of  the  day,  to  foster  commerce  and  indus- 
try, to  Inform  and  lead  public  opinion,  and 
to  furnish  that  check  upon  government 
which  no  constitution  has  ever  been  able 
to  provide. 

the  tribune  credo 

Mrs.  Gandhi  Couldn't  Take  It 
We  spoke  too  soon  when  we  complimented 
India  the  other  day  on  the  healthy  state  of 
its  democracy.  That  was  after  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  was  ordered  into  court  to  testify  and 
then  convicted  of  violating  an  election  law. 
India  tried  hard  to  prove  that  It,  too,  could 
handle  a  Watergate,  but  It  was  Just  too  much 
for  Mrs.  Gandhi.  In  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
Thursday  morning,  her  police  routed  hun- 
dreds of  her  political  enemies  out  of  bed  and 
into  Jail,  her  government  has  declared  a  state 
of  emergency,  and  she  has  imposed  stlffllng 
controls  on  the  Indian  press,  hitherto  one  of 
the  freest  In  the  world. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  lost  control  of  herself  when 
her  critics — Including  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected figures  in  India — urged  demonstra- 
tions and  civil  disobedience  to  persuade  her 
to  resign  in  the  wake  of  her  conviction.  She 
has  appealed  the  conviction  to  the  supreme 
court,  which  has  allowed  her  to  stay  on  as 
prime  minister  but  not  to  vote  during  the 
course  of  her  appeal. 

Mrs.  Gandhi,  the  heroine  of  so  many  Amer- 
ican liberals,  has  done  almost  exactly  what 
some  of  Richard  Nixon's  bitterest  liberal 
critics  warned  that  he  might  do  if  Watergate 
became  too  uncomfortable.  Mr.  Nixon  was 
smart  enough  to  contain  himself;  Mrs. 
Gandhi  was  not. 

The  situation  is  filled  with  further  Irony. 
The  victims  of  Mrs.  Gandhi's  predawn  sweep, 
chafing  under  what  they  consider  an  oppres- 
sive if  not  Illicit  government,  are  using  the 
same  methods  employed  by  the  late  Mahatma 
Gandhi  [not  related  to  the  present  prime 
minister]  when  he  faced  what  he  considered 
an  oppressive  government.  His  policy  of  non- 
violent opposition  to  British  rule  made  him 


almost  a  saint  In  the  eyes  of  the  Congress 
Party,  which  has  governed  India  ever  since. 
Now  his  tactics  have  been  espoused  by  those 
who  detest  the  Congress  Party  for  Its  spread- 
ing corruption  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  for  her  in- 
creasing authoritarianism. 

The  actual  charges  against  Mrs.  Gandhi  are 
minor  by  Watergate  standards,  but  some  of 
her  critics  believe  that  far  more  serious  ones 
oould  and  should  have  been  brought  against 
her  or  her  party.  They  allege  vast  Illegal 
election  spending  by  parliamentary  candi- 
dates and  the  Illegal  collection  of  untaxed 
funds  from  corporations  and  Individuals. 
They  believe  that  after  27  years  in  power,  the 
Congress  Party  is  barnacled  with  corruption 
and  arrogance. 

And  now  Mrs.  Oandhl  has  given  them 
good  reason  for  the  worst  of  their  suspicions. 
Jaya  Prakash  Narayan,  an  Influential  inde- 
pendent, warns  that  "step  by  step,  Mrs. 
Gandhi  is  moving  toward  dictatorship  and 
faclsm."  It  is  hard  to  avoid  that  melancholy 
conclusion.  The  most  plausible  explanation 
for  her  behavior  is  that  her  government 
has  lost  the  support  of  the  people  and  must 
resort  to  undemocratic  means  to  stay  In 
power.  It's  an  old  story,  in  this  flawed  world, 
but  it's  always  a  sad  one. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

June  27,  1975] 

Mrs.  Gandhi  Cracks  Down 

It  must  be  hoped  that  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi's  positive  contributions  on  the 
national  and  world  scene  will  not  be  long 
overshadowed  by  the  censorship,  arrests- 
without-trial,  and  other  repressive  measures 
she  has  instituted  in  the  world's  most  popu- 
lous democracy.  They  are  announced  as  emer- 
gency security  tuitions.  But  they  are  directed 
at  what  appears  to  be  the  very  kind  of  non- 
violent protest  or  civil  disobedience  In  which 
her  father,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and  she  her- 
self engaged  on  behalf  of  Indian  Independ- 
ence. 

One  thinks  of  the  12-year-old  Indira  or- 
ganizing her  contemporaries  Into  the  Monkey 
Brigade  to  support  the  struggle  for  freedom 
by  addressing  envelopes,  running  errands, 
even  gathering  Information  on  the  police. 
And  now  Mrs.  Gandhi  herself  calls  out  the 
police.  They  have  repnirtedly  arrested  more 
than  650  of  her  political  opponents.  Including 
the  man  who  brought  the  corrupt  campaign 
practices  case  in  which  she  stands  con- 
victed— and,  most  notably,  the  septuagenar- 
ian Jaya  Prakash  Narayan,  a  leading  inde- 
pendent, who  had  made  the  call  to  seek  her 
resignation  through  "satyagraha,"  the  kind 
of  p»asslve  resistance  with  which  independen- 
ence  leader  Mohandas  Gandhi  often  courted 
arrest  to  fight  Injustice.  He  could  hardly  have 
Imagined  such  arrests  by  his  own  govern- 
ment rather  than  the  British  colonial  forces. 

Does  Mrs.  Gandhi  remember  what  Ma- 
hatma Gandhi  said:  "Whoever  wants  to  drink 
the  ozone  of  freedom  must  steel  himself 
against  seeking  military  or  police  aid"? 

She  may  honestly  feel  that  her  antidemo- 
cratic measvires  are  In  the  Interests  of  pre- 
serving democracy.  But,  as  one  who  has  been 
quick  to  Judge  the  actions  of  other  govern- 
ments from  the  outside,  she  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  ominous  impression 
conveyed  by  her  crackdown  on  dissidents. 
Here  another  statement  of  Mahatma  Gan- 
dhi's pertinent:  Nature  has  so  made  us 
that  we  do  not  see  our  backs.  It  is  reserved 
for  others  to  see  them.  Hence  it  is  wise  to 
profit  by  what  they  see." 

What  the  world  sees  In  India  now  Is  a 
leader  convicted  in  court,  staying  In  office 
through  Judicial  grace  while  appealing  the 
conviction,  and  using  her  position  of  power 
to  suppress  the  voices  raised  against  her. 
This  does  not  look  like  democratic  leadership 
to  the  world.  May  Mrs.  Gandhi  profit  by  what 
th6  world  sees  and  end  the  course  she  has  so 
Inglorlously  begun. 
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POSTPONEMENT  OF  ViRIOUS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
two  resolutions  on  tlie  calentiar 
olutions  and  motions  over  unc  er 
Senate  Resolution  224,  to  direi  t 
Ident  to  enter  into  negotiations 
U.S.S.R.  relating  to  limiting 
ployments  in  the  Persian 
Indian   Ocean,   and   Senate 
225.  relating  to  the  expansibn 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


President, 

t  the  first 

of  res- 

the  rule, 

the  Pres- 

with  the 

r^ilitary  de- 

and  the 

Resolution 

of  U.S. 

Ocean,  be 

Without 


Gilf 


RESOLUTIONS   PLACED 
DAR  UNDER  GENERAL 


OH 


CALEN- 
dRDERS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  third 
and  fourth  resolutions  on  the  same  cal- 
endar. Senate  Resolution  228,  establish- 
ing a  temporary  procedure  f o  ■  ensuring 
coordinated  Senate  action  on  legislative 
proposals  on  energy,  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 233,  requesting  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  expedite 
decisions  relating  to  the  sale  of  certain 
Joint  newspaper-broadcast  ]  )roperties, 
be  placed  on  the  calendar  undqr  General 
Orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERt  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERAlJlON 
MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  8, 
S.    963,    A    BILL    TO 
FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG, 
METIC  ACT 


]  'resident, 
the  con 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  „„  ^„„ 
sideration  of  S.  963,  a  bill  to  anend  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
be  postponed  until  the  cone  usion  of 
morning  business  on  Mondav  neKt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESUMPTION  OF  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  1281 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
sumption of  consideration  of  S.  1281,  the 
so-called  red  line  bill,  follow  the  final 
action  on  the  State,  Justice  appropria- 
tion bill  with  the  understanding  that  no 
action  be  taken  on  S.  1281,  the  red  line 
bill,  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ON 

1975,  OF 

AMli'JD    THE 

AND  COS- 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  NOON  TOMORROW  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  I  resident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  vhen  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  thi  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow.  ' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Without 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERAHON 
TOMORROW  OF  S.  1281 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  m|-.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  ;oncluslon  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  the  Senate  resifaie  con- 
sideration of  S.  1281,  a  bill  tojimprove 
public  understanding  of  the  role  of  de- 
pository Institutions  in  home  financing 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P  -esldent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  titer  the 


FEDERAL  PAY  COMPARABILITY  AL- 
TERNATIVE PLAN  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Alternative  Plan 
which  was  received  on  August  29.  1975, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
and  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The 
message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Consideration  of  an  adjustment  in  Fed- 
eral white  collar  pay  comes  at  a  time 
when,  although  the  economy  is  recover- 
ing, unsettling  conditions  are  still  ad- 
versely affecting  the  Nation's  general 
welfare. 

Under  the  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1970,  an  adjustment  in  Federal  white 
collar  pay  will  be  required  on  October  1. 
I  have  reviewed  the  report  of  my  "pay 
agent"  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay  rela- 
tive to  a  pay  adjustment.  Their  findings 
indicate  that  an  8.66  percent  increase  will 
be  required  to  achieve  comparability  with 
the  private  sector.  I  would  normaly  order 
such  a  pay  raise  In  recognition  of  the 
loyal  service  given  the  country  by  the 
Government's  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel. 

However,  pay  comparability  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  country's  cur- 
rent economic  situation.  Infiatlon,  imem- 
ployment  and  recession  continue  to  cause 
hardships  on  American  consumers,  work- 
ers and  taxpayers— with  infiatlon  show- 
ing a  new  spurt  which  hits  hardest  at  the 
jobless  and  the  disadvantaged. 

I  have  attempted  to  curtail  Inflation 
by  proposing  Federal  cost-saving  meas- 
ures and  drawing  the  line  at  a  $60  billion 
deficit.  However,  with  Congressional  In- 
action on  the  expenditure  reduction  pro- 
posals made  in  my  budget,  this  proposed 
deficit  has  already  been  exceeded  by  more 
than  $1  billion  and  will  Increase  month 
after  month  unless  there  Is  new  fiscal 
restraint. 

A  Federal  white  collar  pay  increase  at 
the  proposed  8.66  percent  figure  would 
add  more  than  $3'/2  billion  to  Federal 
expenditures.  A  5-percent  increase,  as  I 
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proposed  in  my  budget,   would  reduce 
these  expenditures  by  about  $1.6  billion. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
had  to  veto  legislation  involving  a  num- 
ber of  programs  because  of  the  costs  in- 
volved.  This  meant  some  curtailment  in 
the  future  expectations  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. However,  the  cost  impact  of  these 
proposals  would  have  added  to  inflation- 
ary  pressures  and  thus  proven  to  be  a 
hoax  rather  than  a  help. 

My  overriding  objective  is  to  achieve 
national  economic  stability  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Full  comparability  pay,  at  this 
time,  is  inconsistent  with  my  course  of 
action  to  build  a  strong  and  stable  econ- 
omy and  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol. Therefore,  the  size  of  the  proposed 
pay  raise  must  be  temporarily  restrained 
for  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  pay  act  gives  me  the  authority 
to  propose  whatever  alternative  pay  ad- 
justment I  consider  appropriate  in  the 
light  of  "economic  conditions  affecting 
the  general  welfare."  The  pay  increase 
I  have  chosen  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  lead  the  fight  against 
inflation  by  example,  and  not  just  words 
alone. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
salary  adjustment  should  level  off  at  the 
flve  percent  increase  which  I  called  for 
last  January.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress 
to  support  the  alternative  recommenda- 
tion which  is  attached. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  August  29. 1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  31,  1975,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  stating  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7710)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  duty  free  treatment  to 
watches  and  watch  movements  manu- 
factured in  any  insular  possession  of  the 
United  States  if  foreign  materials  do  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
such  watches  and  movements. 

The  message  also  stated  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7716)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  the  duty  on  certain  forms  of 
zinc  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1978. 

The  message  further  stated  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9091)  to  provide 
that  certain  unemployment  compensa- 
tion funds  may  be  used  for  repayable 
loans  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  message  also  stated  that  the  House 
passed  without  amendment  the  bill  (S. 
1531)  to  designate  the  Mountain  Park 
Reservoir.  Okla.,  as  the  Tom  Steed  Res- 
ervoir. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Tile  message  further  stated  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  409.  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, and  to  extend  the  duration  of  such 
Council; 

S.  1631.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mountain 
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Park  Reservoir,  Okla.,  as  the  Tom  Steed 
Reservoir; 

H.R.  83.  An  act  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come gains  from  the  condemnation  of  cer- 
tain forest  lands  held  In  trust  for  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe; 

Hil.  1553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
He;irlque  Carlos  Gibson; 

Hil.  4241.  An  act  to  designate  the  John  C. 
Buczynskl  Federal  BuUding; 

Hit.  5405.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920,  In  order  to  permit  cargo 
vessels  to  carry  more  than  16  passengers 
when  emergency  situations  arise; 

Hit.  7710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty  free  treatment  to  watches  and  watch 
movements  manufactured  in  any  insular  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  if  foreign  mate- 
rials do  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  such  watches  and  movements,  to 
amend  child  support  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HJl.  7716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1978.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HH.  9091.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
unemployment  compensation  funds  may  be 
used  for  repayable  loans  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 
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ENROLLED  BELL  SIGNED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4723)  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1976,  having 
been  signed  previously  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  WM  signed 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  on  August  2,  1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


CAPITALIZATION    OP    THE    RURAL 
TELEPHONE  BANK— MESSAGE 

PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  status  of  capitalization  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  406  of  the  Rural 
Electriflcation  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
we  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required 
to  make  a  report,  on  or  before  July  1, 
1975.  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 


the  Congress  on  the  status  of  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  by  the 
United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  is  enclosed. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  September  3,  1975. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
UNAUTHORIZED  DISSEMINATION 
OR  USE  OF  NUCLEAR  MATERI- 
ALS—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized dissemination  or  use  of  nuclear 
materials,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  mes- 
sage is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974.  I  am  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing report  concerning  actions  to  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
international  procedures  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
to  prevent  the  unauthorized  dissemina- 
tion or  use  of  nuclear  materials. 

The  Act  requires  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
IAEA  as  technical  assistance  should  be 
used  to  improve  such  safeguards.  The 
$200,000  program  outlined  in  this  re- 
port in  conjunction  with  other  U.S.  pro- 
grams, will  support  the  task  of  assess- 
ing, influencing  and  strengthening  these 
preventive  procedures. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  September  3,  1975. 


APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  as  follows: 
On  July  31.  1975: 

8 jr.  Res.  41.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr.,  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

S.J.  Res.  42.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
On  August  5,  1975 : 

S.  555.  A  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

S.J.  Res.  23.  A  joint  resolution  to  restore 
posthumously  fuU  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

On  August  9,  1976: 

S.  409.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUity, 
and  to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Council. 

S.  1531.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mountain 
Park  Reservoir.  Oklahoma,  as  the  Tom  Steed 
Reservoir. 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section  305 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  to  accept 
voluntary  contributions  of  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 : 03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6674)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30, 1976,  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  requests  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Hebert,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr'. 
Spence  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  August  2,  1975,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  409.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Coun- 
cil; 

8.  1531.  A  act  to  designate  the  Mountain 
Park  Reservoir,  Okla.,  as  the  Tom  Steed 
Reservoir; 

8.  1716.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regiilatory  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  2073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  to  accept 
voluntary  contributions  of  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  August  28,  1975.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1849)  an  act  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report   of   the   Depabtment   of  the 
Air   Force 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Air 
Force  Report  on  experimental,  developmental 
and  research  contracts  of  $50,000  or  more,  by 
company,  covering  the  period  January  1, 
1975  through  June  30,  1975  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Construction  by  the 
Air   Force   Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  notifying  the  Congress,  pur- 
suant  to   law.   of   a   proposed   construction 
project  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  Force 
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A  letter  from  the  Acting  A^lstant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  of  Department  of  Defense 
Procurement  from  Small  and  Other  Busi- 
ness Firms  for  July  1974-May  1975  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  t tie  Committee 
on  Banking,  Hoiising  and  Urtan  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Qenerai.  Services 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  Genersil  Services  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  concerning  borrowing 
authority  covering  the  period  July  1,  1974 
through  September  30,  1974  (w.th  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Comml  ttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Houslns  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Interstate  JCommercx 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman 
state   Commerce   Commission 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
of  the  United  States  Railway 
Pinal  System  Plan   (with  an 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  ou 

Report  of  the  Envibonmek 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
Environmental  Protection.  Agency 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
dumping  permit  program  (wldh 
panylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
merce. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  ofI  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
Ocean  Dumping  Research  for  ti  e  period  Jan- 
uary through  December  1974  (w  th  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

PtTBUCATIONS    OF   THE    FZOEtt^LL   POWTER 

Commission 

Two  letters  from  the  Chalrmaki  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  each  tiansmlttlng  a 
copy  of  a  publication:  the  first  (ntitled  "The 
National  Power  Survey  "Energr  Conversion 
Research  Task  Force  Report'  "  and  the  sec- 
ond entitled  "Sales  of  Firm  Eleci  irlc  Power  for 
Resale  1969-1973"  (with  accom]  lanying  pub- 
lications) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Agreement  Between  Egypt  iiND  Israel 


A  communication  from  the  Pr^ldent 
tJnlted   States   transmitting 
proposal  to  be  signed  by  th 
Egypt    regarding    the    terms 
American  civilian  personnel  cou)d 
in  connection  wi'h  an  early 
In  the  zone  between  Egypt  and 
accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Foreign  Relations. 
Amendments  to  AppROPRiATioi 


A  communication  from  the 
the  United  States  proposing 
the  request  for  appropriations  It 
of  •37.5  million  for  the  fiscal 
$125,000  for  the  transition  quar^i 
September  30,  1976,  for  the 
Relocation  Commission,  and  in 
taling  $2.4  million  for  the  fiscal 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
panylng  papers) ;   to  the 
proprlations. 

Report  of  the  Office  of 
Budget 


Dlr  »ctor 


A  letter  from  the  Acting 
Office  of  Management  and  Bud^t 
ting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  cuin^^atlve 
required  by  Section  1014(e)  of 
slonal  Budget  and  Impoundmeni 
of    1974    (with    an    accompanying 
Jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
tlons.    Budget,    Agriculture    ard 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Inte-lor 
BvUar    Affairs,    Commerce,    Finance 
Services,  Public  Works,  and  Government 
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eratlons,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
30,  1975,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Impoundment  of  Budget  Authoritt  for  the 

Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handicapped 

Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  providing  fol- 
low-up information  concerning  the  unre- 
ported Impoundment  of  budget  authority 
for  the  Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handi- 
capped Program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  Budget,  and  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General  on 
Rescissions  and  Referrals 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  summarizing  by  agency  the 
total  budget  authority  and  fiscal  year  1976 
outlay  reductions  Involved  In  certain  mes- 
sages of  the  President;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  Budget,  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Interior  and  Insular  AflTalrs.  and  Government 
Op>eratlons,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
30,  1975,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  op  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion repwrting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  In  each  General  Schedule 
grade  employed  on  June  30,  1974,  and  on 
June  30,  1975;  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Appropriations,  by  unanimous  consent. 
Report  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  number  of 
employees  In  each  General  Schedule  grade 
employed  by  the  Agency  on  June  30,  1974 
and  on  June  30,  1975;  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  Appropriations,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  two  com- 
munications, one  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
one  from  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  each  of  which 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  section  1310  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1952,  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  and 
Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
House    Concurrent    Resolution    No.     183 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana;    to   the  Committee  on   Veterans' 
Affairs: 

"House  Conctirrent  Resolution  No.  183 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  petition  the 
United  States  Congress  expeditiously  to 
Initiate  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana  with  emphasis  upon  the 
deficiencies  in  the  area  of  outpatient  care, 
radiology,  pharmacy,  laboratory,  and  In 
the  physical  facility 

"Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans  has  lost  Its  National 
Hospital  accreditation  due  to  numerous  de- 
ficiencies; and 

"Whereas,  no  efforts  were  made  to  correct 
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such  deficiencies  during  a  one-year  proba- 
tionary period  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  corrections;  and  * 

"Whereas,  the  outpatient  service  of  tlw 
hospital  is  In  a  state  of  disorganization  due 
to  overcrowding;  and 

"Whereas,  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  applications  for  admlaelon 
were  rejected  in  1974  primarily  due  to  lack  of 
space;  and 

"Whereas,  the  facility  has  been  cited  for 
several  severe  fire  hazards;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War» 
Organization  has  condemned  the  facility  and 
Its  operation  and  has  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility;  and 

"Where€«,  the  Veterans  Organization  luu 
cited  the  hospital  as  one  of  the  worst  It  bas 
ever  Inspected. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Loui- 
siana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring  hereto, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  petitioned  expeditiously  to  Initiate  a 
thorough  Investigation  through  Its  appropri- 
ate conamlttees  and  staff,  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  of  New  Orleans,  Loui- 
siana. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  such  investi- 
gation center  upon  deficiencies  in  the  areu 
of  outpatient  care,  radiology,  pharmacy, 
laboratory,  and  in  the  physical  plant  of  the 
facility. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  report  of 
such  Investigation  be  forwarded  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  hospital  and  the  United  States 
Veterans  Administration. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  thle 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  In 
the  United  States  Congress. 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  11  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  11 

"Legislative  counsel's  digest — SJR  11,  as 
Introduced,  Presely  (Rls.).  Automotive  Be- 
search  and  development. 

"This  measure  would  request  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  accord  full  and  favorable  consideration 
to  tlie  Automotive  Transportation  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1975,  now  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

"Fiscal  committee:  no. 

"Whereas,  There  is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  the  Automotive  Transport 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1975;  and 

"Whereas,  Having  the  greatest  number  of 
motor  vehicles  and  the  greatest  dependence 
upon  automotive  transportation,  California 
would  benefit  significantly  from  research 
and  development  of  advanced  motor  vehicles 
and  components  that  would  afford  greater 
safety,  enhance  environmental  protection, 
and  conserve  energy;   now,  therefore,  be  tt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  accord 
full  and  favorable  consideration  to  the  re- 
search and  development  program  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  Automotive  Trans- 
portation Research  and  Development  Act  at 
1975;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolution  No.  131  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 


"Resolution  No.  131 
••Relative  to  requesting  the  Department  of 

the  Navy  to  allow  Guam  Power  Authority 

to  continue  construction  of  an  oil  tank 

farm  on  Cabras  Island 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

••Whereas,  Guam  Power  Authority  has  In 
the  past  few  years  made  valiant  efforts  to  pro- 
vide electricity  for  the  entire  Island;    and 

••Whereas,  It  Is  anticipated  that  In  a  rela- 
tively short  time  Guam  Power  Authority  will 
be  able  to  fully  supply  the  electrical  power 
needs  of  not  only  the  civilian  but  also  the 
military  sectors  of  the  community;   and 

"Whereas,  a  major  step  in  the  upgrading 
of  Guam  Power  Authority's  production  ca- 
pability was  the  construction  of  the  Cabras 
Island  Power  Plant,  which  was  a  project  the 
agency  funded  In  Its  entirety;  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  new  power  plant  It 
Is  necessary  that  an  oil  tank  farm  be  con- 
structed  In   close  proximity  to  the   plant; 

and 

"Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  has  already  over- 
whelmingly passed  H.R.  5210,  a  bUl  which 
authorizes  the  transfer  from  the  United 
States  Navy  to  the  Government  of  Guam  title 
to  Cabras  Island,  land  which  Is  the  site  of 
both  the  power  plant  and  the  tank  farm; 
and 

"Whereas,  Guam  Power  Authority  has  com- 
menced construction  of  the  tank  farm  be- 
cause It  Is  Imperative  that  an  adequate  oil 
supply  be  available  to  operate  the  plant;  and 

■Whereas,  Guam  Power  Authority  com- 
menced this  construction  without  proper  au- 
thority from  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
which  is  still  the  lawful  owner  of  the  land; 
and 

•'Whereas,  Guam  Power  Authority  took  this 
action  in  good  faith  upon  the  belief  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  shortly 
complete  the  legislation  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate the  transfer  of  title  to  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  officer  In  charge  of  construc- 
tion for  the  Navy  in  Guam,  acting  as  the 
agent  of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command,  Issued  a  stop  work  order  on  tfie 
tank  farm  August  11,  1975;  and 

"Whereas,  the  stopping  of  construction 
would  not  only  result  in  an  eventually  higher 
cost  of  construction  for  the  tank  farm  but 
also  delay  the  full  utilization  of  the  powei 
plant  because  Guam  Power  Authority  could 
not  proceed  with  accepting  bids  for  oil  since 
there  would  be  no  tanks  In  which  to  store 
it;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Thirteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature does  respectfully  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Navy  to  authorize  and  allow  Guam 
Power  Authority,  In  the  Interests  of  both 
the  civilian  and  military  communities  of 
Guam,  to  continue  with  construction  of  the 
tank  farm  so  that  the  power  plant  may  be 
used  to  its  maximum  efficient  level;  and  be 
U  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  thereafter  copies  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Commander  of  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  the 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Construction  for  the 
Navy  in  Guam,  the  Commander,  Naval  Forces 
Marianas,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Resolution  No.  132  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
Wature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 


"Thirteenth  Guam  Legislature — 
Resolution  No.  132 
"Relative  to  respectfully  urging  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee   to    consider    favorable    action    on 
H.R.  5210  In  order  that  Title  to  Cabras 
Island  be  transferred  from  U.S.  Navy  to 
the  Government  of  Guam. 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

•'Whereas,  Guam  Power  Authority  has  In 
the  past  few  years  made  valiant  efforts  to 
provide  electricity  for  the  entire  Island;  and 
"Whereas,  It  Is  anticipated  that  In  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  the  Guam  Power  Authority 
will  be  able  to  fully  supply  the  electrical 
power  needs  of  not  only  the  civilian  but  also 
the  military  sectors  of  the  community;  and 
"Whereas,  a  major  step  In  the  upgrading 
of  Guam  Power  Authority's  production  ca- 
pability was  the  construction  of  the  Cabras 
Island  Power  Plant,  which  was  a  project  the 
agency  funded  In  Its  entirety;  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  new  power  plant.  It 
Is  necessary  that  an  oil  tank  farm  be  con- 
structed m  close  proximity  to  the  plant;  and 
"Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress  has  already 
overwhelmingly  passed  H.R.  5210,  a  bill  which 
authorizes  the  transfer  from  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  the  Government  of  Guam  of  title  to 
Cabras  Island,  land  which  Is  the  site  of 
both  the  power  plant  and  the  tank  farm;  and 
"Whereas,  Guam  Power  Authority  has  com- 
menced construction  of  the  tank  farm  be- 
cause It  Is  Imperative  that  an  adequate  oil 
supply  be  avaUable  to  operate  the  plant; 
and 

"Whereas,  Guam  Power  Authority  com- 
menced construction  without  proper  author- 
ity from  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  which 
Is  still  the  lawful  owner  of  the  land;  and 
"Whereas,  the  Guam  Power  Authority  took 
this  action  In  good  faith  upon  the  belief 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
shortly  complete  the  legislation  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  transfer  of  title  to  Guam; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Offlcer-ln-Charge  of  Con- 
struction for  the  Navy  In  Guam,  acting  as 
the  agent  of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineer- 
ing Command,  Issued  a  stop  work  order  on 
the  tank  farm  August  11,  1975;  and 

"WhereM,  the  stopping  of  construction 
would  not  only  result  In  an  eventually  higher 
cost  of  construction  for  the  tank  farm  but 
also  delay  the  full  utilization  of  the  power 
plant  because  Guam  Power  Authority  could 
not  proceed  with  accepting  bids  for  oil  since 
there  would  be  no  tanks  In  which  to  store 
It;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Thirteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature does  respectfully  urge  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
act  favorably  on  H.R.  5210,  In  the  Interest  of 
all  the  civilian  and  military  communities  of 
Guam,  so  that  title  to  Cabras  Island  may 
soon  be  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Guam,  and  so  that  construction  of  the  tank 
farm  csm  continue  and  the  power  plant  may 
be  used  to  Its  maximum  efficient  level;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  thereafter  copies  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  John  C.  Sten- 
nis.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Commander  of  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  the 
Offlcer-in-Charge  of  Construction  for  the 
Navy  In  Guam,  the  Commander,  Naval  Forces 
Marianas,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Honor- 
able Antonio  B.  Won  Pat,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam." 

House  Concurrent  Resolutions  Noe.  110, 
123,  172,  and  198  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 


"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  110 
'•A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  In 
the  Congress  to  initiate  action  to  elimi- 
nate the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  requirement  that 
individuals,  groups,  or  agencies  undertak- 
ing conservation  work  In  small  streams  and 
SLreas  of  wetlands,  not  navigable  In  fact 
but  legally  navigable,  obtain  work  permits 
from  said  Corps  of  Engineers 

Whereas,  work  done  In,  surrounding,  or 
affecting  navigable  waters  has  and  continues 
to  be  of  upmost  importance  to  soil  conserva- 
tion efforts  in  this  state;   and 

"Whereas,  the  term  legally  navigable 
waters  is  now  broadly  defined  by  the  United 
States  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  Include 
many  small  streams,  not  navigable  in  fact, 
and  large  areas  of  wetlands,  and  under  such 
definition  conservation  work  requires  a  per- 
mit for  such  work  as  cattle  walkways,  drain- 
age channels,  and  water  control  structures; 
and 

"Whereas,  criminal  and/or  civil  proceed- 
ings resulting  In  fines.  Imprisonment,  or 
orders  requiring  restoration  at  the  violator's 
expense  may  result  by  the  undertaking  of 
any  conservation  work  affecting  navigable 
waterways  without  first  obtaining  work  per- 
mits Issued  by  the  United  States  Army, 
Corps  of  Engineers;  and 

"Whereas,  many  Individuals,  groups,  or 
agencies  may  not  be  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  such  work  permits  and  the  re- 
sulting legal  action  which  can  be  taken  If 
conservation  work  on  navigable  waterways  Is 
begun  without  first  obtaining  a  work  per- 
mit and,  in  addition,  the  requirement  that 
a  permit  be  obtained  vrith  respiect  to  many 
types  of  conservation  work  are  felt  by  many 
to  be  unnecessary  and  unduly  onerous  and 
restrictive,  thus  hampering  essential  soil 
conservation  efforts. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  the  Senate  thereof  concurring, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  Initiate  action 
through  the  appropriate  committees  or 
otherwise  to  investigate  the  serious  problems 
posed  by  the  existing  interpretations  requir- 
ing Individuals,  groups,  or  agencies  under- 
taking conservation  work  In  small  streams 
and  areas  of  wetlands,  not  navigable  in  fact 
though  legally  navigable,  to  obtain  work  per- 
mits from  the  United  States  Army,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  to  take  such  action,  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  or  otherwise,  as  are 
deemed  advisable  for  the  protection  of  water- 
ways under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  while  at  the  same 
time  unnecessary  restrictions  are  not  placed 
upon  farmers  and  others  engaged  In  soil  con- 
servation work  to  the  detriment  of  the  essen- 
tial agricultural  pursuits  of  this  nation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  in  the  Congress 
are  hereby  urged  to  assume  roles  of  leader- 
ship in  promoting  such  actions,  studies,  and/ 
or  legislation  as  will  alleviate  the  problems 
set  forth  In  this  Resolution. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  without  de- 
lay to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and 
House    of    Representatives    of    and    to    each 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 
"House  Concurrent  REsoLtmoN  No.  123 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  and  request 
the  United  States  Congress  to  change  the 
existing    federal/state    funding    ratio    for 
state  highways  In  such  manner  that  the 
percentage  of  cost  made  avaUable  by  the 
federal  government  to  the  states  for  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  high- 
ways will  be  equal  or  at  least  comparable 
to  the  p)ercentage  cost  made  avaUable  for 
the  construction  of  new  highways,  so  that 
the  Incentive  to  engage  in  either  of  the 
two  programs  wlU  be  the  same 
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"Whereas,  the  Congress  makes 
available  to  the  states  for 
new  highways  In  an  amount 
percent  of  cost  of  construction, 
eral  funds  made  available  to  tie 
repair  or  maintenance  of  exist!  ig 
Is  on  a  basis  of  only  fifty  percen ; 
of  such  repair  or  maintenance; 

"Whereas,     the     federal 
ratio  actually  encourages  the 
struct   new   highways   rather 
repair,  and  maintain  existing 

"Whereas,  the  encouragemen' 
existing  highways  leads  to  an  1 
terloratlon  of  state  and  federal 
terns,  thus  depriving  those      . 

on  existing  highways  as  major 

and.  In  addition,  the  deterioration 
Ing  highways  increases  the 
ellng   upon   such   highways.   , 
poor  gas  mileage,  and  in  the 
creases  highway  costs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  construction  ol 
ways    requires    the    exproprlatio  a 
land  and  rights  of  way,  which  con  Id 
utilized  by  the  agricultural  or  otqer 
producing  industries. 

"Therefore,   be  It  resolved   by 
of    Representatives    of    the 
Louisiana,    the   Senate    thereof 
that  the  United  States  Congres  i 
urged   and   requested   to   give   cc 
to   the   factors   set   forth   herein 
others  as  are  pertinent  to  f&e  ^. 
explored,  with  a  view  to  changln, 
Ing    federal/state    funding    ratlc 
highways    in    such    manner    tha 
centage    of    cost    made    available 
federal  government  to  the  states  _ 
pair  and  maintenance  of  existing 
will  be  equal  or  at  least  compari  ibl 
percentage  of  cost  made   avallat  1 
CDnsiructlon  of  new  highways. 
Incentive   to   engage   In   either 
programs  wl)i  be  the  same. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
this  Resolution  shall  be  transmlt^d 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Delega 
Congress  and  to  the  speaker  of  tl 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
States  and  to  the  president  of 
thereof." 
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"HousK  CoNcuxKBNT  Rksoluttos  No.  172 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  and  re- 
quest the  Louisiana  Congresslor  al  Delega- 
tion and  the  Congress  of  the  tJn  ted  States 
to  do  everything  necessary  to  rsmove  the 
silt  build-up  near  the  mouth  of  (he  Missis- 
sippi River 

"Whereas,  the  buUd-up  of  sUtl  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  pirtlcularly 
In  Southwest  Pass  and  In  that  portion  of 
the  river  from  Southwest  Pass  to  fifteen  miles 
above  Pllottown.  poses  a  severe  hindrance  to 
the  passage  and  safety  of  deep  dra  ft  vessels- 
and 

"Whereas,  the  silting  problem  his  become 
particularly  acute  In  recent  times  ( lue  to  the 
effects  of  Hurricanes  Betsy  and  Csmllle  and 
the  excessive  flooding  of  the  rlvei  over  the 
last  three  years;   suid 

"Whereas,  this  problem  Is  to  a  large  de- 
gree caused  by  Inadequate  maintenance  of 
the  bank  stabilization  systems,  particularly 
those  along  the  east  bank  of  the  fiver;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Ariny  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  done  an  excellent  Job  with 
limited  funds  and  equipment  in  keeping  the 
river  navigable,  but  needs  more  finds  and 
equipment  to  adequately  relieve  tiie  silting 
problem;  and 

"Whereas,  thU  problem  U  likely  to  become 
even  more  acute  In  the  next  few  years  If  the 
degree  of  maintenance  and  dredgtig  is  not 
substantially  Improved;  and 

"Whereas,  the  authorized  depth  of  the 
channel  In  thU  area  of  the  river  Is  f  )rty  feet- 
and 

"Whereas,  due  to  the  excessive  slltatlon  of 
the  river,  the  Associated  Branch  Allots  for 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans  has  found  It  neces- 
sary to  set  draft  limits  of  thlrty-flv  t  feet  for 
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vessels  of  under  one  hundred  thousand  dead 
weight  tons  and  thirty-three  feet  for  vessels 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dead  weight 
tons:  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  meet  these  draft  lim- 
its, vessels  traveling  the  Mississippi  River 
must  reduce  their  cargo  loads  by  many  thou- 
sands cf  ton^;  and 

"Whereas,  this  reduction  of  cargo  capacity 
greatly  increases  the  costs  of  shipping  on 
the  Mississippi  River  and  thereby  has  a 
direct,  detrimental  economic  effect  not  only 
to  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  and  the  state  of 
Louisiana  but  also  to  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Mississippi  Valley  con- 
tributes approximately  fifty  percent  of  the 
total  economy  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  In  recent  times  vessels  traveling 
the  river  have  become  grounded  in  silt  de- 
posits; and 

"Whereas,  salvage  operations  for  such  a 
grounded  vessel  often  cost  as  much  as  one 
hundred  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  day 
and 

"Whereas.  In  order  to  alleviate  this  silting 
problem,  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  needs  additional  funds  of  at  least 
sixty- two  million  dollars  for  Increased 
dredging  operations,  bank  stabUlzatlon, 
closure  of  unnecessary  outlets,  construction 
of  dikes  and  training  works,  and  other  proj- 
ects to  Improve  the  navigation  of  the  river- 
and 

"Whereas,  any  cost  of  relieving  this  silting 
problem  will  be  small  compared  to  the 
economic  benefits  that  such  relief  wUl  bring 
to  the  state,  the  nation  and  even  the  world. 
"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  the  Senate  thereof  concurring, 
that  the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  urged  and  requested  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  remove  the  deposits  of  silt  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  to 
maintain  the  navigability  of  the  river  In 
such  a  manner  that  will  keep  commerce 
flowing  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation,  to  the 
speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  to 
the  president  of  the  Senate  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Commerce 
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at  a  greater  hardship  than  other  such  travel 
oriented  services  which  are  located  in  areas 
designated  as  commercial  or  Industrial-  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  federal'  pro- 
vision many  commercial  signs  owned  ana 
maintained  by  travel -oriented  services  within 
the  state  of  Louisiana  must  be  completely 
destroyed  or  removed;  and 

"Whereas,  commercial  signs  not  only  pro. 
mote  the  business  from  tourists  within  the 
state  of  Louisiana  but  also  provide  an  Invalu- 
able  service  to  the  motoring  public  within 
the  state. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Loulal. 
ana,  the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
United  States  Congress  Is  hereby  urged  and 
requested  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  Section  131  of 
Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act 
of  1965,  those  commercial  signs  advertising 
and  promoting  such  travel-oriented  services 
and  facilities  as  lodging,  food  service,  auto- 
mobile service,  camping  areas,  truck  stops, 
and  tourist  recreation  attractions,  which  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  motorlnc 
public.  ^ 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Conciirrent  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Congressional  Delegation,  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  the 
president  of  the  United  States  Senate' and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

House  Concurrent  Resolutions  Nos.  205  and 
240  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  205 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  Congress  to 
oppose   federal    land    use   legislation   and 
particularly  H.R.   3510   by  Representative 
Udall 


"House  Conctthbent  Resolution  No.  198 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  and  request 
the  United  States  Congress  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  Section  131  of  Title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  conunonly  referred 
to  as  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of 
1966,    commercial    signs    advertising    and 
promoting   travel-oriented  services  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  motoring  public 
"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  nation's  ex- 
panded highway  system  there  Is  an  Increased 
need  for  motorists  to  have  access  to  informa- 
tion concerning  such  travel-oriented  services 
and  faculties  as  lodging,  food  service,  auto- 
mobUe  service,  camping  areas,  truck  stops 
and  tourist  and  recreation  attractions;  and 
"Whereas,  the  industrial  and  governmental 
revenues  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  activities  of  such  travel-oriented 
services;  and 

"Whereas,  a  great  number  of  such  travel- 
oriented  services  within  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana are  not  easy  to  locate  without  explicit 
directive  instructions;  and 

"Whereas,  without  the  benefit  of  commer- 
cial signs  many  such  travel-oriented  services 
within  the  state  of  Louisiana  will  suffer  se- 
vere losses  especially  in  the  smaller  commu- 
nities; and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  federal  High- 
way Beautlficatlon  Act  travel-oriented  serv- 
ices which  are  located  in  areas  not  designated 
aa  commercial  cw  Industrial  are  being  placed 


"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  is 
presently  considering  proposals.  Including 
HR  3510  proposed  by  Representative  UdaU, 
which  would  provide  for  federal  land  use 
regulation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  bureaucracy  has  ex- 
hibited its  Inability  to  regulate  and  control 
matters  which  are  of  a  local  nature;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  bureaucracy  has  in 
many  ways  violated  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  and 

"Whereas,  respect  for  the  right  to  property 
is  basic  to  the  continuance  of  a  free  society; 
and 

"Whereas,  federal  land  use  regulations 
would  create  a  bxireaucratlc  monster  which 
would  attempt  to  usurp  and  undermine  this 
right. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Louis- 
iana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana  is  opposed  to  any 
and  all  proposals  of  Congress  which  would  re- 
sult In  federal  land  use  regulation  and  par- 
ticularly HR  3510. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Congress  is  urged  to  oppose  and  defeat 
any  and  aU  efforts  toward  federal  land  use 
regulation  and  particularly  HR  3510. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Congressional  Delegation." 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  340 
"A  concurrent  resolution   to  recognize  the 
Tunlca-Blloxi  Indian  Community  of  Loui- 
siana and  to  request  federal  recognition 
thereof 

"Whereas,  an  Identifiable  Tunica-Blloxl 
Indian  Community  has  existed  In  the  vicinity 
of  Marksvllle,  Louisiana,  since  prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Tunlca-BUoxi  of  Louisiana 
were  constituent  parts  of  the  Tunica  Nation 
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and  Biloxi  Nation  which  were  recognized  by 
France,  Spain  and  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  an  order  Issued  October  6.  1786 
from  Governor  Mlro  to  Jacques  Gagnard, 
Commandant  of  the  post  of  Avoyelles  to  the 
effect  that  "One  league  of  land  'belonged  to 
the  Indians'  and  'that  Indians  have  known 
rights  that  ought  to  be  respected  every- 
where.' "  (American  State  Papers,  Volume  III. 
Public  Lands.  Pg.  254) ;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  officials  in  the  first  years 
after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  recognized  the 
Tunlca-BUoxi  Indians  of  Louisiana  as  a  dis- 
tinct self-governing  Indian  Community;  and 
•Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  confirmed  the  claim  of  Bosra.  an  In- 
dian, on  February  5,  1825  (U.S.  Statutes, 
Volume  IV,  Pg.  81) ;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Tunica-Blloxl  Tribe  has  al- 
ways maintained  a  traditional  self-govern- 
ing tribal  organization  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  Avoyelles  Parish  as  a  distinct  gov- 
ernmental entity  whose  right  to  retain  tax- 
free  communal  land  holdings  was  always  ac- 
knowledged; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  recognize  the  Indian  Tribes 
within  the  borders  of  the  state,  and  to  sup- 
port their  aspirations  for  the  preservation 
of  their  cultural  heritage  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  economic  conditions,  and  to 
assist  them  in  achieving  their  Just  rights. 

•Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Loui- 
siana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that 
the  State  of  Louisiana  formally  recognizes 
the  Tunlca-BUoxi  Indian  community  at 
Marksvllle,  Louisiana,  as  an  Indian  Tribe. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
particularly  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Is 
hereby  memorialized,  requested  and  urged  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  effect  In 
the  near  future  formal  recognition  of  the 
Tunica-Blloxl  Indian  community  at  Marks- 
vllle. Louisiana,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the 
rights  of  the  Tunlca-BUoxi  people  are  no  less, 
if  not  indeed  greater,  than  that  of  other  In- 
dian Tribes  in  the  United  States,  and  there- 
upon to  take  aporoprlate  executive  and/or 
Congressional  action. 

"Be  it  further  refsolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shail  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  United  States  Department  ol 
the  Interior." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  38  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Commltteee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
"Assembly  Joint  REsoLtmoN  No.  38 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution — Memorializing 
Congress   to   authorize    and   fund    a   vet- 
erans' hospital  in  Southern  Nevada 
"Whereas,  There  are  92,000  veterans  living 
In  Nevada  who  have  honorably  served  their 
country;  and 

"Whereas,  Approximately  50,000  of  these 
veterans  reside  In  Southern  Nevada;   and 

"Whereas.  The  closest  veterans'  hospitals 
for  these  50,000  veterans  are  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Reno,  a  fact  which  makes  hospital  care 
tor  any  of  these  veterans  an  extreme  Incon- 
venience and  even  a  real  hardship;  and 

"Whereas,  United  States  Senators  Cannon 
and  Laxalt  have  introduced  legislation  to 
authorize  a  new  veterans'  hospital  In  South- 
eni  Nevada  to  care  for  the  many  veterans 
now  In  the  area  as  weU  as  those  to  come  in 
this  rapidly  growing  region;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  act  favorably  upon  the 
legislation  Introduced  by  Senators  Cannon 
and  Laxalt  and  to  authorize  and  fund  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  In  Southern  Nevada;  and  be 
It  further 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  all  members  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation;  and  be  it 
further 

•Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shaU  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

H.S.R.  No.  168  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"H.S.R.  No.  168 
"Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  (H.R.  77)  which  repre- 
sents an  outright  Invasion  by  the  federal 
government  into  matters  properly  reserved  to 
the  states;  and 

"Whereas,  This  legislation  would  nullify 
state  and  local  statutes  and  ordinances,  and 
countermand  the  will  of  the  people  of  many 
states  and  localities;  and 

"Whereas,  This  legislation  would  aUow 
public  employee  unions  to  strike,  regardless 
or  any  state  or  local  law  to  the  contrary;  and 

"Whereas,  This  legislation  would  permit 
public  employees  to  unionize,  and  would 
grant  employee  unions  the  right  to  bargain 
coUectively,  and  to  contract  for  union  shops, 
imion  dues  checkoffs,  and  agency  shops;  and 

"Whereas,  As  a  result  of  this  legislation 
teachers  could  close  schools  Indefinitely,  po- 
lice could  walk  off  and  aUow  cities  to  be 
looted,  firemen  could  vanish  and  permit 
towns  to  burn  to  the  ground,  and  garbage 
could  pile  up  in  the  streets;  yet  striking 
public  employees  would  be  immune  from 
legal  sanctions  against  such  actions;  and 

"Whereas,  In  a  system  of  government  serv- 
ice monopolies,  citizens  could  be  faced  with 
the  highly  odious  choice  of  either  paying 
more  taxes  to  meet  union  demands  or  living 
in  a  chaotic,  unsanitary,  and  dangerous  en- 
vironment; and 

"Whereas,  If  public  employees  are  allowed 
to  strike  as  a  result  of  federal  legislation, 
they  will  become  the  real  masters  of  states 
and  cities,  and  most  elected  officials  will  be 
unable  to  withstand  their  almost  unlimited 
power;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  not 
to  enact  HR.  77.  HJl.  1488,  or  any  other 
legislation  which  would  result  in  public  em- 
ployee unions  striking,  imposing  union  shops, 
or  instituting  compulsory  dues  checkoffs; 
and.  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  official  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  to  all  members  of  the  Texas 
delegation  in  the  Congress  with  the  request 
that  this  resolution  be  entered  officially  In 
the  Congressional  Record  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  112  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

"Engrossed  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  112 
"To  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare : 
"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfuUy  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  On  AprU  15,  1973,  House  BUI  186 
was  passed  by  the  Washington  State  Legis- 
lature and  was  credited  as  Chapter  195,  Laws 
of  1973  First  Extraordinary  Session;  and 


"Whereas,  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  blU 
by  the  Washington  State  Legislature,  it  was 
fully  debated  both  In  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Legislature;  and 

"Whereas,  Opponents  of  the  measure  ar- 
gued forcibly  tha.t  the  enactment  of  such  a 
measure  could  Jeopardize  federal  funding  to 
local  school  districts  because  it  would  take 
away  from  the  school  districts,  and  transfer 
to  the  State,  the  sole  means  that  the  school 
district  itself  had  traditionally  had  to  levy 
property  taxes,  without  a  vote  of  the  people, 
for  the  support  of  the  common  schools;  and 
"Whereas.  The  opponents  believed  that 
this,  along  with  the  effect  that  said  Act 
would  have  in  substantiaUy  Increasing  the 
property  taxes  in  some  Instances,  would 
eliminate  or  seriously  reduce  the  potential 
for  success  a  local  school  district  might  have 
In  asking  the  taxpayers  to  vote  additional 
revenue  In  the  form  of  a  special  levy;  and 

"Whereas,  It  was  feared  that  the  net  effect 
would  be  that  local  school  districts  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort requirements  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  The  proponents  of  the  measure 
(Chapter  195,  Laws  of  1973  First  Extraordi- 
nary Session)  acknowledged  that  passage  of 
such  a  measure,  which  resulted  In  the  col- 
lection of  property  taxes  at  the  state  level, 
could  tend  to  Increase  property  taxes,  would 
take  a-way  from  the  local  school  districts 
their  last  sole  source  of  revenue  from  the 
property  tax.  and  wotild  Indeed  have  the 
effect  of  substantially  discouraging  further 
passage  of  special  levies  for  schools  by  the 
taxpayers  within  a  given  school  district:  and 
"Whereas,  The  proponents  of  the  measure, 
and  the  Legislature,  thought,  that  equal  edu- 
cation throughout  the  entire  state,  along 
with  the  equalization  of  the  property  taxes, 
was  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  a  local  school  district's 
annual  aggregate  expenditures  and  expendi- 
tures per  pupil,  from  its  local  sources,  would 
be  reduced  solely  as  part  of  the  passage  of 
this  comprehensive  state  plan  to  reorganize 
public  education  financing;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  now,  two 
years  later,  that  the  enactment  of  Chapter 
195,  Laws  of  1973  First  Extraordinary  Session, 
has  had  the  salutary  effect,  state-wide,  of 
increasing  the  combined  state  and  local  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  from  $950  In  1973-74  to  a 
projected  SI  184  in  1975-76;  and 

■•Whereas,  This  sizable  Increase  could  not 
have  occurred  without  the  passage  of  the 
comprehensive  act  of  1973,  nor  could  it  have 
occurred  without  the  enactment  of  Engrossed 
Senate  Bill  No.  2971,  the  latter  being  part 
and  parcel  of  the  educational  financing  re- 
form measure  of  1973  and,  as  such,  comple- 
mentary to  such  previous  measure,  and  a 
contribution  of  the  Washington  State  Legis- 
lature's commitment  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  Article  9,  Section  1,  of  the  Washington 
Constitution  which  states: 

"  'It  Is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  ample  provision  for  the  education  of 
all  children  residing  within  Its  borders,  with- 
out distinction  or  preference  on  account  of 
race,  color,  caste  or  sex.' 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  Re- 
spectfiUly  Pray  That  the  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative Branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
recognize  that,  with  the  passage  of  the  En- 
grossed Senate  BlU  No.  2971  of  the  Washing- 
ton LeglFlature  providing  further  funds  for 
the  elimination  of  the  necessity  to  rely  upon 
special  levies,  this  Legislature  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State  have  taken  one  more  ma- 
jor step  in  the  process,  begun  in  1973,  of 
completely  reforming  the  State's  system  for 
financing  the  education  of  children  in  th« 
public  schools  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial 
be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Ger-Ud  R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
Reprsentatives,  and  each  menlber 
press  from  the  State  of  Washington, 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  Sp 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerc* 


;he  House  of 
of  Con- 


13  adopted 
>f  California; 


"AssncBLT  Joint  RESOLtmoN 

TIVI  TO  THK  FXDBItAL  POWEB 


PO.  13 Rkla- 

G  OMMISSION 


LEGISLATIVE  COirNSEL'S  I IGEST 


"Memorializes  the  President  and 
the  United  States  to  consider 
that    would    require    the 
Commission  to  audit  suppUei 
cities  in  California 


P«  deral 


regu  lated 


thiise 


ommJss: 


atd 


"Whereas,  Under  present 
sale  of  power  by  utility  companies 
the  State  of  California  is 
Federal  Power  Commission;  and 

"Whereas,  That  commission 
ducts  audits  of  the  books  of 
nor  allows  the  cities  to  conduct 
and,    additionally,    that   co) 
the  suppliers  to  directly  pass 
fuel  costs  to  the  consumer  cltle^ 

"Whereas,  These  and  related 
the  part  of  the  commission  and 
have  resulted  In  a  fuel  charge 
from  100  percent  to  600  percen 
tlal  users  In  the  City  of  Rlversldf 
over  the  last  two-month  billing 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assem'Bly 
the   State  of  California,  jointl^, 
Legislature   of   the   State   of 
spectlully   memorializes   the 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stated 
legislation   that  would  require 
Power    Commission    to    audit 
power  to  cities  in  California  and 
restrict  the  suppliers'  ability  to 
cost  increases  to  the  consumer 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief 
sembly  transmit  copies  of  this 
the    President    and    Vice 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
Representatives,    and    to   each 
Representative  from  California 
gress  of  the  United  States." 

House  Resolution  No.  131 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
llnols;    to  the  Committee  on 
tlons: 


federal  law,  the 

to  cities  in 

by  the 


neither  con- 
suppliers, 
such  audits 
Ion   allows 

)n  Increased 
and 

practices  on 

he  suppliers 
increase  of 
to  reslden- 
Californla, 

period;  now, 


Pi  Bsldent 


Senate  of 

That   the 

California   re- 

and 

to  consider 

the  Federal 

Huppllers    of 

that  would 

>ass  on  fuel 

!lty;  and  be 


Clert 


Presld  ent 


"House  Resolution  15 1 


Am  srlcan 


an^versary   of 

cease-fire 

serv- 

clvlUans  are 

Southeast  Asia; 

In  Action 
State  of  n- 

3tat€  of  H- 

and   their 

eport  to  the 

accounting 

wait  anz- 


"Whereas.   At   the  second 
the  conclusion  of  the  Viet  Nai^i 

agreements,  more  than  1,000 

Icemen  and  nearly  25  American 
still   not  accounted  for  In 
and 

"Whereas,   Among   the   Missing 
(MIA)   are  sixty  citizens  of  the 
llnols;  and 

"Whereas,  The  People  of  the 
llnols  and  of  the  United  States, 
governments,  must  bend  every 
location  of  the  missing  and  to 
for  them  to  their  families,  who 
lously  for  word  of  their  fate;  and 

"Whereas,  Any  Americans  who 
In  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
Asia  must  be  returned  to  their 
and 

"Whereas.  More  than  fifty  men 
to  be  alive  at  the  cessation  of 
volvlng  American  forces,  and 
unlawfully  and  brutally  held  in 
to  kidnapping;  and 

"Whereas.  The  responsible  ofndlals 
United  States  Departments  of  St4te 
fense  have  failed  in  their 
obtain  an  accounting  for  each  U4lted 
citizen   In   the   hands  of  a 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  By  the  House  of 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  General 
the  State  of  Illinois,  that  we 
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the? 


'  expre  ss 
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of  the 

and  De- 

respon^lbilltles  to 

States 

foreign   power; 

Repilesentatlves 


Assembly   of 
our  deep 


concern  for  the  fate  of  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  as  well  as  the 
civilians  who  are  in  the  hands  of  vicious  and 
unfeeling  captors  thousands  of  miles  from 
home;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  appoint  a  special  In- 
vestigative body  and  to  charge  it  with  the 
responsibility  of  presenting  ways  and  means 
for  resolution  of  the  MIA  Issue  for  his  con- 
sideration;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  officials  now  concerned 
with  the  issue  be  replaced  with  persons  who 
can  bring  about  desired  resiJlts;  and,  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  encouraged  to  present  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  People  of  the  United  States  of 
progress  which  is  being  made  to  bring  Amer- 
icans home  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
diplomatic,  military,  economic  and  other 
measures  which  will  be  taken  to  encourage 
the  release  of  Information  and  personnel  by 
Communist  authorities;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
minols  Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Illinois  Delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  formal 
expression  of  the  concern  and  feeling  of  this 
House  on  the  plight  of  the  Missing  In  Ac- 
tion and  their  families." 

A  resolution  urging  more  emphasis  on 
human  needs  adopted  by  the  Diocese  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

Five  petitions  seeking  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Maryland,  and  Washington;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Yap 
District  Legislature  urging  the  Inclusion  of 
tha  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
the  Federal  Highways  Trust  Funds  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Airport  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
vu-glng  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  require  retrofitting  of  transport  aircraft; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  petition  seeking  a  redress  of  grievances 
from  certain  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  Calif.;  to 
the  Commtltee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  relating  to  con- 
gressional adjournments;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind,  Inc..  concerning  reduc- 
tions in  certain  Federal  programs  for  the 
blind:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  Maul,  Hawaii,  concerning  public 
works  projects  for  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
urging  passage  of  the  Burn  Facilities  Act  of 
1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Eight  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Legislative  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  as  follows:  No.  3  relating  to 
vocational  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  No.  5.  relat- 
ing to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  No.  6.  relating  to  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  No.  8.  relating  to  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  No.  9.  relating 
to  Pesticide  Applicator  Licensing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  No. 
11.  relating  to  allocation  of  natural  pas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce;  and  No.  12, 
relating  to  grain  inspection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2284.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  InSoo  Oh. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  PROXMIBE: 
S.  2285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  Senate  confirmation 
of  certain  appointments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2286.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
9,  1906,  to  provide  for  a  description  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  be  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  City  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  2287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Linda  Mary 
Theresa  Quay.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  provide  for  Senate  con- 
firmation of  certain  appointments,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EEFORMING    THE    FEDERAL    RESERVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  This  legislation,  if 
enacted,  will  bring  about  the  first  major 
reforms  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  40  years,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935.  It  will  promote 
the  representation  of  a  broader  diversity 
of  interests  and  opinions  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  make  the  Board  and 
the  Reserve  banks  more  accountable  to 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the 
"Fed"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  shape  and 
functioning  of  our  economy.  Its  primary 
responsibility,  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  Is  to  control  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply  and  thus  set  monetary  policy.  In 
addition,  the  Fed  is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering an  extensive  and  sophisti- 
cated check  clearing  system,  regulating 
bank  holding  companies  and  supervising 
member  banks.  The  Fed  has  also  been  as- 
signed responsibilities  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  133  for 
promoting  economic  growth,  high  em- 
ployment, and  stable  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  performance  of  our 
economy  is  crucially  dependent  on  how 
well  or  badly  the  Fed  does  its  job.  If 
the  money  supply  grows  too  fast,  we  get 
inflation;  if  it  grows  too  slowly,  we  get 
recession.  And  if  the  Fed  switches  sud- 
denly from  too  fast  to  too  slow,  then  we 
experience  the  phenomenon  of  recession 
in  the  midst  of  inflation  that  has  haunted 
us  in  the  past  year. 

So  Congress  must  do  all  it  can  to  In- 
sure that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  not 
only  functions  but  functions  well  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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The  Fed  is  influential  and  also  rela- 
tively autonomous.  Deriving  its  authority 
from  the  constitutional  power  delegated 
to  it  by  Congress  to  "coin  money"  and 
"regulate  the  value  thereof,"  the  Fed  op- 
a^tes  outside  of  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  This  means  It  can 
actively  promote  or  totally  frustrate  the 
economic  poUcy  goals  set  by  Congress 
and  the  President. 

While  it  is  vital  that  the  Fed  be  able 
to  exercise  its  independent  judgment, 
there  also  needs  to  be  sufficient  congres- 
sional oversight  to  insure  that  the  Fed 
Is  open  and  responsive  to  the  complex 
problems  and  diverse  currents  of  opinion 
present  in  our  economy  and  our  society. 
Without  this  openness  and  responsive- 
ness, the  Fed  cannot  perform  its  job 
effectively. 

The  acute  ills  of  inflation  and  recession 
which  have  plagued  our  economy  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  have  brought  the 
Federal  Reserve  into  the  spotlight  and 
focussed  attention  on  the  actions  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  and  12  regional  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  which  comprise  the 
system's  policymaking  bodies.  Criticisms 
of  the  Fed  abound.  There  are  frequent 
charges  that  its  policies  are  exacerbating 
the  recession  and  responding  more  to 
political  pressures  than  to  the  genuine 
needs  of  the  economy.  Tempers  run  high 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
dampen  this  controversy  and  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  contained  in  the  bill  will  accomplish 
two  major  objectives. 

First,  they  will  make  the  Fed  more  ac- 
countable to  Congress  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  strengthening  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  System.  This  is  done  in  two 
ways:  by  requiring  Senate  confirmation 
of  nominations  for  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  for  Presidents 
of  the  various  Reserve  banks,  and  by 
limiting  spending  by  the  Board  and  Re- 
serve banks  for  administrative  and  oper- 
ating purposes  to  amounts  approved  by 
Congress  in  appropriations  acts. 

Second,  the  bill  will  promote  wider 
representation  of  interests  on  the  Board 
and  the  expression  of  a  broader  diversity 
of  opinion.  It  adds  labor  and  consumer 
interests  to  the  list  of  groups  which  are 
already  supposed  to  be  represented  on 
the  Board,  that  is,  financial,  agricul- 
tural, industrial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests. In  addition,  it  authorizes  members 
of  the  Board  to  appoint  their  own  per- 
sonal staff,  so  that  each  member  will 
have  the  means  to  develop  and  present 
alternative  independent  views  on  mone- 
tary policy  and  regulatory  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  reforms  in  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  which  I  am  proposing 
today  are  necessary  changes  to  help  the 
Fed  adjust  to  40  years  of  dramatic 
change  in  the  economy  and  in  its  own 
operations,  so  that  it  can  successfully 
promote  maximum  employment  and  sta- 
ble prices  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  proposed  reforms  also  are  a  logi- 
^complement  to  the  changes  in  the 
fed's  monetary  policy  procedures  made 


by  Congress  earUer  this  year  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133.  which  re- 
quires the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  con- 
sult with  the  House  and  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committees  twice  yearly  regarding 
targets  for  growth  in  monetary  and  cred- 
it aggregates  in  the  upcoming  12  months. 
Let  me  describe  my  proposals  in  more 
detail. 

CONFIRMATION   OP  CHAIRMAN 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  provides  that 
every  4  years  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  seven  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. Unlike  other  nominations  to  high- 
level  Federal  Government  positions,  this 
designation  does  not  require  the  "advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  My  bill 
would  amend  the  act  to  require  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Nominations  to  this  powerful  and  sen- 
sitive post  should  clearly  be  subject  to 
Senate  scrutiny,  over  and  above  that 
given  to  any  nominee  for  a  14  year  term 
on  the  Board.  There  is  no  doubt  at  this 
point  that  the  Chairman  is  "first  among 
equals."  The  law  states  that: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  subject  to  Its 
supervision,  shall  be  Its  active  executive  of- 
ficer. 

The  Board  has  delegated  to  the  Chair- 
man primary  administrative  responsibil- 
ity including  hiring,  firing  and  control- 
ling its  staff.  He  sets  the  agenda  and 
chairs  meetings  of  both  the  Board  and 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee.  As 
titular  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Chairman  also  is  its  spokesman.  He  de- 
livers major  public  policy  pronounce- 
ments and  presents  testimony  before  tiie 
Congress  on  major  legislation  and  on  the 
state  of  the  economy.  He  also  represents 
the  Board  in  the  high  councils  of  Gov- 
ernment where  overall  economic  policy 
is  planned  and  different  agency  and  de- 
partmental policies  are  coordinated. 
Confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  this  crit- 
ical appointment  is  essential  for  effective 
congressional  oversight  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Senate  confirmation  will  also  bolster 
the  credibility  of  the  Chairman  and  make 
him  better  able  to  exercise  his  independ- 
ent judgment.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Chairman  is  open  to  accusations  that  he 
is  the  President's  man  and  susceptible  to 
Presidential  pressure,  particularly  in 
election  years.  The  fact  that  the  Chair- 
man owes  his  position  solely  to  the  Presi- 
dent's good  will,  without  the  additional 
endorsement  of  Congress,  contributes  to 
this  impression.  Last  year  the  story  was 
widely  circulated  that  President  Nixon 
pressured  Arthur  Bums  into  following  an 
easy  money  policy  in  1972,  which  helped 
reelect  Nixon  in  that  year  and  con- 
tributed to  inflation  in  1973  and  1974. 

Senate  confirmation  would  increase 
public  confidence  in  the  Chairman  and 
help  to  shield  him  from  any  political 
pressure  from  the  executive  branch. 

CONFIRMATION   OF   RESERVE   BANK   PRESIDENTS 

Under  existing  law,  the  presidents  of 
the  12  Reserve  banks  are  appointed  by 
the  Directors  of  their  respective  banks 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
My  bill  would  require  that  these  appoint- 


ments also  be  made  "by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

Aside  from  heading  up  the  operating 
arms  of  the  system,  the  Reserve  bank 
presidents  also  serve  on  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  which  has  major 
monetary  policy  responsibilities.  The 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  is  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  it  is  his  bank  which  con- 
ducts the  op>en  market  operations  that 
constitute  the  principal  means  of  carry- 
ing out  monetary  policy  decisions.  Ap- 
pointments to  these  important  posts 
should  receive  close  congressional  scru- 
tiny; now  they  receive  none. 

The  confirmation  requirement  should 
increase  the  prestige  of  Reserve  bank 
presidents  and  attract  more  qualified 
persons  to  serve  in  these  positions.  This 
amendment  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
salaries  or  other  existing  amenities  of  the 
bank  presidents,  nor  would  it  change  the 
procedures  now  used  in  searching  for  the 
most  qualified  candidates. 

Senate  confirmation  oi  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  presidents  will  provide  more 
effective  congressional  oversight  of  this 
major  component  of  the  system.  It  also 
wUl  create  additional  public  confidence 
and  trust  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

LIMITATION    ON    EXPENDITURES 

Another  proposal  contained  in  my  bill 
would  limit  the  expenditures  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Board  and  the  Re- 
serve banks  to  amounts  approved  in  an- 
nual appropriations  acts.  This  limitation 
would  cover  only  administrative  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  would  not  include  expendi- 
tures to  cover  losses  on  sales  of  securities 
and  foreign  exchange  transactions,  in- 
terest on  Federal  Reserve  notes,  statu- 
tory dividends  or  additions  to  surplus. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Congress  would 
set  a  limit  on  total  spending  by  the 
Board  and  Reserve  Banks  for  adminis- 
trative and  operating  expenses.  Within 
that  ceiling,  the  Board  and  the  Reserve 
Banks  would  continue  to  exercise  com- 
plete control  over  allocation  of  the  funds 
available  to  them  and  would  set  their 
own  spending  priorities.  At  the  same 
time,  Congress  would  have  some  over- 
sight of  the  level  of  spending  by  the  Fed, 
the  annual  increases,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  money  is  spent. 

Under  the  Budget  Act,  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  take  account  of  all  Federal 
spending,  from  whatever  source.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rigorous  provisions  of  the  act, 
spending  by  the  Fed  must  be  considered 
Federal  spending,  however  financed. 
Whatever  income  the  Fed  does  not  spend 
is  paid  into  the  Treasury  as  interest  on 
Federal  Reserve  notes;  so  the  more  the 
Fed  spends,  the  less  goes  to  the  Treasury, 
and  Uie  Federal  deficit  goes  up  accord- 
ingly. Thus  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
have  the  authority  to  set  a  Umitation  on 
on  expenditures  and  disbursements  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  cover  their  adminis- 
trative and  operating  requirements. 

Whether  people  realize  it  or  not,  the 
Fed  is  big  business.  In  1974,  it  spent  $548 
million,  according  to  its  1974  Functional 
Expense  Report.  The  Board  of  Governors 
alone  spent  $43  million,  about  8  percent 
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of  the  total,  and  had  a  stafi  of  1,456  peo- 
ple in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  Federal  Res- 
erve Banks  employ  about  28,000  more 
people. 

Not  only  does  the  Pec  eral  Reserve 
System  have  a  large  budget,  but  Its 
spending  is  going  up  rapidly.  Over  the 
10-year  period  from  1964  [to  1974,  Fed 
spending  increased  by  200  dercent.  Com- 
pare this  with  an  increase  ih  the  Federal 
budget  as  a  whole  during  the  period  of 
126  percent.  Whether  the  gifowth  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  spending  has  dome  from  its 
own  profligate  practices  or  from  added 
responsibilities  mandated  ^y  law.  Con- 
gress must  get  a  handle  on  it. 

Furthermore,  recent  congressional  In- 
vestigations have  uncovered  numerous 
examples  of  wasteful  and  highly  ques- 
tionable spending  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  A  stafT  report  in  July  1975  re- 
leased by  the  Domestic  Monetary  Policy 
Subcommittee  of  the  Hodse  Banking 
Committee  reveals  that  th;  Fed  spent 
$273,306  for  social,  recreational,  and  ath- 
letic activities  in  1974,  incluc  ing  for  such 
things  as  parties  and  dinners,  wrist- 
watches  and  paperweights.  Other  Items 
revealed  by  the  subcommlt  ee  included 
$134,329  for  dues  and  contributions  to  a 
wide  variety  of  banking  and]  other  orga- 
nizations. 

Placing  a  limitation  on  tie  Fed's  ex- 
penditures will  encourage  th ;  Board  and 
the  Reserve  banks  to  scrutinize  their 
spending  policies  and  procedures  more 
closely.  It  will  also  give  Fed  officials  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  financial 
prudence  in-house,  thus  giving  more 
weight  to  the  Fed's  call  for  government 
and  private  industry  to  cut  oi  it  inflation- 
ary spending  practices. 

BROADEN    MEMBERSHIP    CRITERIA 
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E'cisting  law  directs  the  President,  In 
making  nominations  to  thd  Board  of 
Governors,  to  give  "due  rega  -d  to  a  fair 
representation  of  financial,  a  grlcultural 
Industrial,  and  commercial  interests."' 
Critics  have  often  alleged  ttat  the  Fed 
Is  dominated  by  big  business  and  bank- 
tog  Interests.  My  bill  would  make  the 
Board  reflect  a  broader  sped  rum  of  in- 
terests, by  adding  labor  anc  consumer 
groups  to  the  list. 

Presumably  the  intent  of  Ithis  provi- 
sion, when  it  was  enacted  ir  1913,  was 
to  insure  representation  on  tie  Board  of 
those  sectors  of  the  economy  most  af- 
fected by  the  actions  of  the  B^ard.  Given 
the  myriad  changes  in  our  ecohomy  since 
that  time,  and  the  growth  oi  the  Fed's 
power  and  economic  impact  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  original  list  is  no 
longer  adequate.  Adding  labo;-  and  con- 
sumers to  the  other  interests  already 
represented  on  the  Board  will  make  the 
Board  more  responsive  to  public  con- 
cerns and  enable  It  to  operab;  more  ef- 
fectively. 

STAJT    rOR    MEMBERS 

FinaUy,  I  propose  to  authorize  each 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserv ;  Board  to 
appoint  staff  to  serve  under  lis  or  her 
exclusive  Jurisdiction,  subject  I  o  the  con- 
straint that  the  total  compensation  of 
such  persons  shaU  not  exceed  four  times 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation  of  such 
member.  Under  current  practices  and 
procedures,  where  the  staff  Is  appointed 
by  the  full  Board,  individual  Governors 


necessarily  receive  essentially  the  same 
staff  analyses  and  advice  on  questions  of 
common  interest.  There  is  evidence  that 
this  has  diminished  independence  of 
viewpoint  in  monetary  policy  decision- 
making. In  voting  on  open  market  policy 
over  the  last  5  years.  Board  members 
dissented  less  than  3  percent  of  the  time, 
while  Reserve  bank  presidents,  each  of 
whom  has  his  own  staff  of  experts,  dis- 
sented 8  percent  of  the  time.  Providing 
staff  to  individual  members  will  enhance 
their  independence,  encourage  greater 
diversity  and  competition  of  ideas  within 
the  Board  and  on  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, and  strengthen  the  Fed's  policy- 
making process.  Since  my  bill  requires 
that  funding  for  members'  staff  come 
out  of  the  regular  Federal  Reserve 
budget,  no  additional  spending  is  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
proposing  will  be  a  major  reform  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  making  it  more 
effective,  more  representative,  and  more 
accountable  to  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  228S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Reserve  Act 
Amendments  of  1975." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
341)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Federal 
Reserve  System"  In  the  second  full  sentence 
in  the  clause  beginning  "Fifth"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  becomes  efifectlve  on  January  1,  1976,  and 
applies  to  any  Individual  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
to  be  the  president  of  such  bank  on  or  after 
such  date. 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  241)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "financial,  agricultural.  Industrial,  and 
commercial  Interests"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "agricultural,  commercial,  consximer, 
financial.  Industrial,  and  labor  Interests." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  lo  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  242)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Of  the  persons  thus  ap- 
pointed, one  shaU  be  designated  by  the  I>resl- 
dent.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  one  shaU  be  deslg- 
nated  by  the  President  to  serve  as  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  a  term  of  4  years." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  becomes  effective  on  January  1. 1976. 

Sec.  5.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  244)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "The  expenses  and 
disbursements  of  the  Board  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  in  appropriations  Acts. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  professional  and  clerical  employees 
to  serve  under  his  exclusive  direction  at  such 
annual  rates  of  compensation  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  but  the  aggregate 
compensation  of  such  employees  may  not 
exceed  four  times  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  that  member." 

Sec.  6.  Section  11  (J)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(J) )  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 


tence: "In  exercising  such  supervision  the 
Board  shall  limit  the  expenditures  of  'sucli 
banks  (other  than  expenditures  to  cover 
losses  on  sales  of  securities  and  foreign  ex- 
change transactions,  interest  on  PederJ 
Reserve  notes,  statutory  dividends  and  addi- 
tlons  to  surplus)  to  amounts  approved  to 
appropriations  Acts." 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2286.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  9,  1906.  to  provide  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  certain  lands  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mex.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  9,  1906 
to  provide  for  a  description  of  certain 
lands  to  be  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple  measure  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  land  description 
for  parcel  1  contained  in  Public  Law 
93-574.  Unfortunately,  the  land  descrip- 
tion I  received  from  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque contained  errors  which  make 
it  Impossible  for  the  city  to  do  what  they 
had  intended. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2125— 93d— which 
subsequently  became  Public  Law  93-574, 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  relinquish  a 
reversionary  Interest  In  two  parcels  of 
land.  The  conveyance  would  be  authw- 
ized  only  If  the  city  showed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  two 
parcels  were  no  longer  suitable  for  park 
and  other  public  purposes,  two  parcels 
would  be  sold  at  not  less  than  fair  mar- 
ket value,  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  parcels  would  be  used  to  ac- 
quire another  specified  tract  which  Is 
suitable  for  park  and  other  public  pur- 
poses and  that  any  amount  by  which  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  the  two  parcels  ex- 
ceeds the  price  of  the  other  tracts  will 
be  paid  to  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  reversionary  Interest  which  exists  on 
the  two  parcels  would  be  transferred  to 
the  tract  acquired  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  two  parcels. 

The  city  finds  these  two  parcels  no 
longer  suitable  for  park  or  other  public 
purposes  and  desires  to  sell  the  land  to 
help  cover  the  cost  of  purchasing  a  135- 
acre  tract  to  be  used  as  a  park.  The  135- 
acre  tract  is  located  in  an  area  where 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  park  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  quickly  on  this  measure  so  that  the 
city  of  Albuquerque  can  move  forward 
with  the  purchase  of  this  much-needed 
parkland. 

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
319)  to  provide  natural  gas  for  essential 
agricultural  purposes. 

S.    1327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S. 
1327)  to  declare  that  certain  submargln- 
al  land  of  the  United  States  shall  be  held 
In  trust  for  certain  Indian  tribes  and  be 
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made  a  part  of  the  reservations  of  said 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1475),  the  Credit  Union  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Act  Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    1652 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1652) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  no  interest  is  pay- 
able on  income  tax  deficiencies  in  the 
case  of  returns  prepared  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  until  the  expiration  of 
30  days  after  notice  to  the  taxpayer  of 
such  deficiency. 

S.    16B1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eacleton,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1681) , 
the  Cosmetic  Safety  Amendments  of 
1975. 

S.    1864 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  1864)  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Act. 

S.    1S08 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1908)  to  regulate 
commerce  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
industrial  energy  conservation  program. 

S.    1970 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1970) 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  information  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  U.S. 
courts  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

S.   2015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2015) 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
assure  that  certain  pnbUcations  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  continue 
to  qualify  as  second-class  mail. 

S.   2271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htjm- 
PHSEY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2271)  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  including  independent 
owner-operator  truckers  as  an  exempted 
class  under  section  203(b)  of  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOOrr  RESOLtmON   115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
ifEDY)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  115) 
relating  to  the  publication  of  economic 
and  social  statistics  for  Americans  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

SENATE    RESOLtmON     136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator    from     South     Dakota     (Mr. 


Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  136)  to  amend  the  standing 
niles  of  the  Senate  to  provide  for  a  ques- 
tion and  report  period. 

SENATE    RESOLXTTION    234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  relat- 
ing to  sales  for  export  of  wheat  and 
other  grain. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  238— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELA- 
TING TO  BRIEFINGS  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  ACCORDS  TO  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  SENATE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Nunn) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  238 

Whereas  the  agreement  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  entails  com- 
mitments and  obUgatlons  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America  concerning 
the  provision  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  parties  In  the  Middle  E^t 
and  the  manning  of  an  early-warning  system 
In  the  Sinai  Peninsula; 

Whereas  these  proposals  require  the 
approval  of  the  Congress; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  determine  whether  these  proposals  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  are  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  consolidation  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East; 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  a  sound  decision 
by  the  Congress  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  be  fully  Informed  regarding  the  back- 
ground of  the  negotiations  and  the  exact 
nature  and  potential  costs  of  American  com- 
mitments in  connection  with  the  Middle 
East  accords:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  to- 
gether with  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
use  their  good  offices  to  arrange  for  the  com- 
prehensive briefing  of  Senators  who  are  not 
members  of  the  committee  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  concerning  the  background  of  the 
negotiations,  the  full  extent  of  American 
commitments  and  obligations  to  Israel  and 
to  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  agreement,  the  likelihood 
that  Americans  stationed  In  the  Slnal  Desert 
would  be  Involved  In  any  conflict,  and  the 
future  steps  the  Executive  branch  plans  to 
take  to  consolidate  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  agreement,  so  painstakingly 
worked  out  through  the  good  oflices  of 
our  Secretary  of  State  appears  to  be  a 
step  forward  on  the  road  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  However,  before  making  a 
final  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  sup- 
port an  American  role  as  envisaged  in 
the  agreement  and  associated  imder- 
standings,  I  want  to  know  the  full  facts 
and  extent  of  American  obligations  and 
to  hear  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  come  before  the  Con- 
gress to  explain  in  detail  the  background 
of  the  accord  and  reasons  he  believes 


that  an  American  role  is  essential  to  its 
success.  Because  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  have  a  full 
briefing  on  the  negotiations  and  the  ex- 
tent of  American  obligations  and  be  able 
to  ask  questions  of  Secretary  Kissinger, 
Senator  Nunn  and  I  are  submitting  a 
resolution  calUng  for  the  minority  and 
majority  leaders  to  work  with  the  chsdr- 
man  and  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  arrange  a  brief- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  not  only  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  Senate  leadership. 

The  price  of  this  agreement  is  high, 
both  in  terms  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  and  in  terms  of  the  commit- 
ment of  our  technicians  to  help  monitor 
any  military  activity  in  the  Sinai  passes. 
We  must  measure  this  price  against  the 
alternatives.  The  price  of  no  agreement 
may  be  much,  much  higher.  We  have 
only  to  remember  the  Soviet-American 
confrontation  during  the  1973  war  to 
realize  that  war  in  the  Middle  East 
tinderbox  always  carries  the  danger  of 
world  war  HI.  Almost  certainly,  a  new 
conflict  would  mean  another  oil  em- 
bargo. 

No  American  can  be  enthusiastic 
about  sending  our  technicians  to  moni- 
tor the  agreement.  But  the  distinction 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  our  military 
advisers  were  sent  to  South  Vietnam  to 
help  fight  a  war,  while  our  civilian  tech- 
nicians would  be  sent  to  the  Middle  East 
to  help  keep  a  peace.  If  there  Is  an  anal- 
ogy with  Vietnam,  It  is  more  with  the 
four  nation  Internation£il  Control  Com- 
mission whose  men  remain  uninvolved 
in  the  fighting  that  followed  the  1973 
Paris  accord. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACTT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1975— S.  1537 

AMENDMENT  NO.    86B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  himself 
to  the  bill  (S.  1537)  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  that  the  following  hearings  and 
business  meetings  have  been  scheduled 
before  the  committee  for  the  next  2 
weeks: 

September  4:  Full  committee.  10  a.m., 
room  3110,  hearing.  Information  hearing 
re  impact  of  petroleimi  price  decontrol 
on  the  economy  and  on  the  structure  of 
competition  in  the  oil  industry. 

September  5:  Full  committee.  10  a.m., 
room  3110.  hearing.  Information  hearing 
re  impact  of  petroleum  price  decontrol 
on  the  economy  and  on  the  structure  of 
competition  in  the  oil  Industry. 

September  5:  Joint  hearing,  Interior 
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and    Commerce    Commitiees,    10    ajn 
room    3302,    hearing.    Namlnation    of 
Austin  Heller  to  be  Assistant  Admlnis 
trator  for  Conservation  o<  ERDA. 

September   6:    Pull    coimnittee.   field 
hearing,   Medford  City  ^ail,   Medford, 
Oreg.  Information  hearinfe  re  contami 
nation  of  water  supply  a^  Crater  Lake 
National  Park,  Oreg.  Hea 
at  9  ajn. 

September  8:  Pull  co 
room    3110.    hearing. 
William  G.  Rosenberg 
Administrator  of  FEA. 

September  10:  Full  co 
room  3110,  business  mee 
calendar  business. 

September  U:  Enviro_ 
Resources  Subcommittee, 
3110,  hearing.  S.   1958,  S. 
S.  726,  and  S.  301. 

September  16:   Energy  , ^ 

Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  lo'a.mZ 
room  3110.  hearing.  S.  1794,  to  amend  the 
Small  Projects  Act. 

September  17:  Pull  comn  ittee,  10  a.m.. 
room  3110,  business  meeting.  Pending 
calendar  business. 

September  18 :  Indian  Afl  airs  Subcom 
mittee.  9:30  a.m..  room  3110,  hearing. 
S.  1823,  disposition  of  func  s  in  favor  of 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians. 
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Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation, which  I  chair,  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  will  hear 
testimony  on  the  likely  Impact  on  Amer- 
ican agriculture  if  price  control  and  al- 
location authority  over  petroleum  Is  al- 
lowed to  expire. 

Many  farmers  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  already  shocking  increase  in 
the  prices  they  must  pay  for  gasoline, 
fuel  oil,  dlesel  fuel  and  propane — as  well 
as  a  host  of  petroleum  derivatives  such 
as  pesticides,  herbicides  and  nitrogen 
fertilizer. 

To  better  assess  what  might  happen 
in  the  absence  of  petroleum  price  con- 
trols, the  subcommittee  has  invited  a 
number  of  expert  witnesses  to  testify 
at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  September  9,  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  room,  324  Rus- 
sell Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEAJIING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  for  the  inforciatlon  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  Scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  th*  Energy  Re- 
search and  Water  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 16.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  OflBce  Building  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  4-  1794.  a  bUl 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956.  as  amended. 

For  further  InformaUon  legardlng  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Russell  Brown  of  the  subcommittee  staff 


on  extension  41076.  Thosd ^.^.^    ^ 

testify  or  who  wish  to  subcilt  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  itcord  should 
write  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  room  3106 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bull  ling  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 
to  announce  for  the  infom^tion 
Senate  and  the  public  the 
hearings   before   the   Senatfe 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Stu^y 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

The  hearings  are  scheduled 
tember  4  and  5.  at  10  am 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Offlte 
Testimony  will  be  heard  on 
tlve  and  economic  impacts 
decontrol  from   represe 
petroleum  industry;  the  adn^inistration 
and  consumer,  farm,  and 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  POTENTIAL 
IMPACT  OF  PETROLEUM  DEREGU- 
LATION ON  U.S.  AGRICU  LTURE 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr. 
to  annoimce  that  the 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SUR- 
VEILLANCE TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  win  resxmie  hearings  on 
surveillance  technology.  The  hearings 
will  begin  on  September  9  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  457  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  will  meet  again  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Sep- 
tember 10  In  room  2228.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

On  September  9,  the  following  White 
House  officials  are  to  be  members  of  a 
panel :  Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Adams,  Com- 
mander, White  House  Communications 
Agency;  Paul  H.  O'Neill,  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  and 
James  T.  Burke,  Assistant  Director,  U.S. 
Secret  Service. 

Each  will  give  a  short  statement  and 
then  will  answer  questions  regarding 
computers  under  their  supervision,  their 
general  use,  and  what  procedural  safe- 
guards exist  to  prevent  their  misuse. 

Another  witness  on  Tuesday  morning 
will  be  Gen.  Leslie  W.  Bray,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Preparedness  Agency,  who 
will  discuss  the  technology  and  informa- 
tion maintained  at  Mount  Weather,  Va., 
and  other  emergency  imderground  re- 
positories and  will  also  describe  the  war- 
time   information   security    program 

WISP. 

On  Wednesday,  September  10,  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  WIesner,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
will  assess  the  technological  threats  to 
constitutional  rights,  the  possible  need 
for  new  governmental  structures  and 
processes  to  control  the  threats,  and  ad- 
vise us  on  how  Congress  can  best  use  its 
resources  to  explore  the  problems  posed 
by  the  proliferation  of  surveillance  tech- 
nology today. 
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THE  BUREAUCRATIC  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
worst  byproducts  of  the  growth  and  cen- 
tralization of  Government  power  has 
been  the  gradual  shift  of  decisionmaking 
from  the  private  to  the  public  sector. 
This  process  is  described  most  eloquently 
by  Dr.  Murray  Weldenbaimi  in  his  book 
"Government-Mandated  Price  In- 
creases— A  Neglected  Aspect  of  Infla- 


tion," a  domestic  affairs  study  published 
by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  is  director  of  tee 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Busl. 
ness  at  Washington  University  in  » 
Louis  and  an  adjunct  scholar  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Dr.  Weidenbaum  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy  during  1969-71  and  served 
earlier  as  a  fiscal  economist  in  the  US 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  He  is  the  author 
of  nimierous  books  and  articles.  Includ- 
ing "The  Economics  of  Peacetime  De- 
fense" and  "The  Modem  Public  Sector" 
As  a  former  Government  official  and 
economist.  Dr.  Weidenbaum  is  an  expert 
on  Government  regulation  and  its  impact 
on  the  economy. 

It  is  Professor  Weldenbaum's  thesis 
that  the  country  is  currently  going 
through  a  second  managerial  revolu- 
tion, which  he  terms  "a  silent  bureau- 
cratic revolution,"  in  the  course  of  which 
decisionmaking  processes  are  shifted 
from  business  managers,  who  represent 
the  shareholders,  to  a  cadre  of  Govern- 
ment officials.  Government  inspectors, 
and  Government  regulators.  In  this  proc- 
ess the  power  to  make  local  business  de- 
cisions is  being  taken  away  from  man- 
agement and  assumed  by  Government 
Unfortunately,  for  the  public,  these  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  agencies  are  not 
responsive  to  the  pressures  of  profit  and 
loss  and,  although  their  decisions  affect 
management,  they  have  no  management 
responsibility. 

The  decisions  of  these  bureaucrats  af- 
fect the  operation  of  business  and  the 
economy  in  many  ways.  For  instance, 
regulators  determine  such  things  as  how 
you  hire  people,  what  products  you  can 
make,  how  you  make  those  products,  per- 
sonnel policies,  production  methods, 
marketing,  and  financing — decisions  that 
were  normally  assumed  by  private  en- 
terprise but  are  now  controlled  or  influ- 
enced, directly  or  Indirectly,  by  one  or 
more  Federal  agencies.  Sometimes  the 
regulations  and  decisions  of  one  agency 
can  even  conflict  with  those  of  another. 
This  subtle  revolution  has  had  pro- 
noimced  effects  in  the  marketplace. 
Overregulation  of  business  has  resulted 
in  higher  prices  for  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  consumers  need. 

Unfortunately,  the  changes  brought 
about  by  this  subtle  bureaucratic  revolu- 
tion have  not  been  visible  or  dramatic 
to  most  people,  except  to  the  business- 
man under  the  gun.  However,  recently 
consumers  have  become  aware  of  the 
shift  in  power  away  from  themselves, 
from  the  local  merchants,  and  toward 
faceless  bureaucrats  in  Washington.  The 
people  are  begiiming  to  realize  that  they 
are  paying  for  this  new  managerial  revo- 
lution in  a  number  of  ways. 

For  one  thing,  their  tax  bill  is  higher. 
Professor  Weidenbaum  has  estimated 
that  It  costs  the  taxpayers  over  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  to  support  all  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  Recently  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  estimated  that  the  yearly 
cost  to  consumers  of  Government,  eco- 
nomic, environmental  and  health, 
safety,  and  product  regulation  amounted 
to  about  $130  billion,  or  $2,000  a  year  for 
each  American  family. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  more  in- 
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direct  costs  to  the  consumer.  Prolifera- 
tion of  Goverrunent  controls  has  led  to 
our  country's  economic  sluggishness  and 
lack  of  growth  In  productivity.  Many 
critics  of  Goverrmient  regulation  charge 
that  there  is  a  cozy  relationship  between 
many  Goverrmient  agencies  and  the  in- 
dustries they  are  supposed  to  regulate, 
with  the  result  that  many  businesses  be- 
gin to  feel  comfortable  In  a  Government- 
regulated  environment  and  expect  the 
Government  to  ball  them  out  when  they 
are  In  trouble  and  to  protect  them  from 
competition. 

No  wonder  those  of  us  who  favor  regu- 
latory reform  believe  that  Government 
regiilation  Is  more  anticonsimier  than 
antibusiness. 

Professor  Weidenbaum  has  provided 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  problems 
created  by  this  "silent  bureaucratic  rev- 
olution" In  the  AEI  study  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. As  he  points  out,  all  Government 
regulators  are  not  at  fault,  and  some 
Government  regulation  is  necessary.  As 
Dr.  Weidenbaum  states: 

As  a  general  proposition,  a  society — act- 
ing through  Its  government — can  and  should 
take  steps  to  protect  consumers  against  ra- 
pacious sellers,  individual  workers  against 
unscrupulous  employers,  and  future  gen- 
erations against  those  who  would  waste  the 
nation's  basic  resources.  But.  as  in  most 
things  In  life,  sensible  solutions  are  not  mat- 
ters of  elther-or.  but  rather  of  more  or  less. 
Thus,  we  may  enthuslasticaUy  advocate 
stringent  and  costly  Government  controls 
over  Industry  to  avoid  Infant  crib  deaths 
without  simultaneously  supporting  a  pleth- 
ora of  detailed  Federal  rules  and  regulationa 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  deal  with  the  size 
of  toilet  partitions,  the  color  of  exit  lights, 
and  the  maintenance  of  cuspidors. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  does  not  advocate 
elimination  of  all  Government  regula- 
tion, only  those  controls  which  have  been 
proved  imnecessary  or  harmful,  and  for 
which  the  costs  clearly  exceed  the  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Professor 
Weidenbaum's  Interesting  thesis  to  my 
Senate  colleagues  as  it  appeared  in  the 
AEI  monograph  "Government-Mandated 
Price  Increases — A  Neglected  Aspect  of 
Inflation."  An  excerpt  of  that  study  was 
published  March  24,  1975,  In  the  Money 
Manager,  a  financial  weekly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Decisionmaking   Shuting  From  Corpohatx 

Managers  to  Federal  Bureattcrats 

(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 

The  first  "managerial  revolution"  was 
noted  by  Berle  and  Means  more  than  four 
decades  ago  and  given  the  title  by  James 
Burnham  a  decade  later.  These  observers 
were  referring  to  the  divorce  of  the  formal 
ownership  of  the  modern  corporation  from 
the  actual  management. 

A  second  managerial  revolution  Is  now 
under  way — a  silent  bureaucratic  revolu- 
tion— in  the  course  of  which  the  locus  of 
much  of  the  decision  making  In  the  Ameri- 
can corporation  is  shifting  once  again.  This 
time  the  shift  is  from  the  professional  man- 
agement selected  by  the  corporation's  board 
of  directors  to  the  vast  cadre  of  government 
regulators  that  influences  and  often  con- 
trols the  key  decisions  of  the  typical  busi- 
ness firm. 

The  added  costs  flowing  from  this  change 
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are  ultimately  borne  by  the  public,  in  the 
form  of  higher  taxes;  higher  prices,  and 
lower  real  standards  of  Uving. 

This  revolution  Is  neither  deliberate  nor 
socially  disruptive.  But  a  revolution  it  truly 
is — for  it  Is  forcing  a  fundamental  change 
In  the  structure  of  our  Industrial  society. 
The  traditional  concerns  In  business-gov- 
ernment relations — Are  we  moving  toward 
socialism?  Are  we  in  the  grips  of  a  military- 
Industrial  complex? — ehovild  be  recognized  as 
relevant  to  an  age  that  has  already  passed. 

Extending  the  analysis  of  Berle,  Means 
and  Burnham  to  the  current  situation,  it  is 
not  who  owns  the  means  of  production  but 
who  makes  the  key  decisions  that  is  crucial 
in  determining  the  relative  distribution  of 
public  and  private  power.  Who  exercises  the 
major  influence  in  deciding  what  lines  of 
business  a  firm  should  go  into?  Which  in- 
vestments should  It  under  take?  What  prod- 
ucts should  It  make?  Under  what  conditions 
should  they  be  produced?  What  prices  should 
be  charged? 

The  current  trend  Is  for  the  Oovemment 
to  assume  or  at  least  share  many  of  the  key 
aspects  of  decision  making  of  all  Arms.  This 
Is  a  silent  revolution  In  many  ways.  It  is  not 
led  by  a  host  of  noisy  trumpeters.  It  Is  not 
intentional  or  even  noticeable  to  the  day-to- 
day observer.  But  that  does  not  alter  its  deep 
Impact. 

The  change  that  our  Industrial  economy 
Is  undergoing  must  be  understood  as  a  bu- 
reaucratic revolution,  not  a  conspiracy.  What 
Is  Involved  are  the  lawful  efforts  of  govern- 
mental civU  servants  going  about  their  rou- 
tine and  assigned  tasks,  tasks  whose  purposes 
are  hard  to  deny.  Who,  after  all.  Is  opposed 
to  cleaning  up  the  environment?  Or  enhanc- 
ing Job  safety?  Or  improving  consumer 
products? 

Yet,  if  we  step  back  and  assess  the  long- 
term  impact  on  the  private  enterprise  system 
of  the  host  of  government  inspections,  regu- 
lations, reviews,  and  subsidies,  we  find  that 
the  fundamental  business-government  rela- 
tionship is  being  changed. 

To  be  sure,  the  process  Is  far  from  com- 
plete— and  It  proceeds  unevenly — ^but  the  re- 
sults to  date  are  clear  enough:  Increasingly 
the  Government  is  participating  in  and  often 
controlling  the  Internal  decisions  of  business, 
the  kinds  of  decisions  that  lie  at  the  heart  of 
the  capitalist  system. 

Those  who  have  assigned  the  tasks,  the 
Congress  and  the  leadership  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous significance  of  their  actions.  If  specific 
laws  or  regulations  had  been  proposed  for  the 
government  formally  to  take  over  private 
risk-bearing  and  Initiative,  the  problem 
would  have  been  faced  head  on,  and  the  pro- 
posals probably  defeated.  And  that  of  course 
Is  the  crunch. 

This  silent  revolution  is  unintentional;  it 
is  an  unexpected  by-product — but  a  critical 
serious  one — of  the  expanding  role  of  govern- 
ment in  our  modern  society.  President  Ford, 
who  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  24  years,  has  stated,  "Most  members  of 
Congress  don't  realize  the  burdens  that  are 
placed  upon  business  by  the  legislation  they 
pass." 

The  new  types — and  the  Infinite  variety — 
of  Governmental  regulations  of  business  are 
not  limited  to  the  traditional  regulatory 
agencies — the  FTC,  SEC,  FPC.  ICC,  FCC,  and 
so  forth.  Today  the  line  departments  and 
bureaus  of  government — the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  HEW,  Interior,  Jus- 
tice, Labor,  Transportation,  and  Treasury — 
are  deeply  involved  in  actions  that  affect  vir- 
tually every  firm  and  most  of  its  key  opera- 
tions. Governmental  controls.  Influence  man- 
ufacturing, research  and  development,  fi- 
nance, personnel,  marketing,  facilities,  and 
planning. 

Let  us  take  as  a  basic  starting  point  the 
launching  of  a  new  business.  In  many  cases, 
the  prospective  entrepreneur  will  find  that 


entry  is  strictly  controlled  by  a  Government 
agency.  Examples  vary  from  operating  an  air- 
line or  a  radio  or  television  station  to  dis- 
tilling alcohol  to  maK'ifacturlng  ethical 
drugs  to  producing  nuclear  materials. 

Governmental  regulation  also  extends  to 
the  introduction  of  new  products  into  the 
marketplace.  Clothing  must  now  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act.  Drugs,  of  course,  must  be  approved  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  administration  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Safety  Act  Is  Just  getting  under  way  and 
its  view  of  its  charter  at^pears  to  be  extremely 
generous. 

Governmental  controls  over  the  internal 
operating  procedures  of  private  companies 
also  are  expanding.  Government  contractors 
must  adhere  to  the  pay  and  other  standards 
of  the  Walsh -Healey  Act,  the  Davis -Bacon 
Act,  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act. 
and  so  forth. 

But  far  more  employers  are  subject  to  laws 
governing  minimum  wages,  overtime  hours, 
equal  pay,  equal  employment  opportunity, 
and  relations  with  unions.  The  often  unwel- 
come Federal  inspector  makes  his  appear- 
ances with  increasing  frequency  and  covers 
more  facets  of  business  activity  each  year. 

No  busineseman  today,  whether  the  head 
of  a  large  company  or  the  comer  grocer,  can 
operate  without  considering  a  multitude  of 
governmental  restrictions  and  regulations. 
His  or  her  costs  and  profits  can  be  affected 
as  much  by  a  bill  passed  to  Washington  as 
by  a  management  decision  in  the  front  office 
or  a  customer's  decision  at  the  checkout 
counter. 

The  design  and  manufacttire  of  the  1973 
automobile,  for  example,  was  subject  to  44 
Government  standards  and  regulations  In- 
volving about  780  separate  test  points  which 
must  be  met  on  each  car.  In  the  words  of 
Richard  C.  Oerstenberg,  chairman  of  General 
Motors: 

"Government  today  has  something  to  say 
about  how  we  design  our  products,  how  we 
build  them,  how  we  test  them,  how  we  ad- 
vertise them,  how  we  sell  them,  how  we  war- 
rant them,  how  we  repair  them,  the  com- 
pensation we  pay  our  employees,  and  even 
the  prices  we  may  charge  our  customers." 

Virtually  every  major  department  of  the 
typical  Industrial  oorparatlon  In  the  United 
States  has  one  or  more  counterparts  in  a 
Federal  agency  that  controls  or  strongly  in- 
fiuences  its  Internal  decision  making.  The 
company's  production  department  is  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  Labor  Department's 
occupational  safety  and  health  injector. 
The  marketing  department  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  possibility  of  adverse  rulings  by 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
resulting  in  product  recalls. 

The  advertising  department  must  respond 
to  the  Government's  efforts  to  shift  the  pur- 
pose of  product  packaging  and  labeling  from 
sales  promotion  to  safety  and  efficiency  in- 
formation. The  personnel  department  must 
avoid  running  afoul  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  regulations. 

The  finance  department  must  keep  Its 
books  and  financial  reports  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  governmen- 
tally  sponsored  credit  agencies.  The  R&D  de- 
partment must  work  on  products  and  proc- 
esses that  meet  the  requirements  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

In  this  day  of  rising  attention  to  the  costs 
as  well  as  the  benefits  of  public  action,  we 
must  recognize  the  subertantial  costs  that 
consumers  pay  for  the  truly  massive  expan- 
sion of  Government  regulation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  These  costs  stem  in  part  from 
the  Increased  and  unproductive  overhead  ex- 
penses that  government  requirements  im- 
pose. 

They  may  not  mean  much  to  the  tax- 
payer, but  to  the  extent  that  they  raise  the 
cost  of  production,  they  restilt  in  higher 
prices   to   consumers.   Becaxise   the   govern- 
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ment-mandated  costs  result  In  no  measur- 
able output,  they  also  are  refl<ict«d  In  the 
lower  rate  of  productivity  th«,t  has  been 
experienced  by  the  American  economy  In 
recent  years. 

John  C.  Whitehead  of  the  Investment 
banking  firm  of  Goldman,  Sacl^B  &  Co.  has 
measured  the  cost  of  one  asped  of  Oovcrn- 
ment  regulation  of  business,  ixe  growing 
mass  of  financial  Information  required  by 
the  SEC  prior  to  Its  approval  of  a  new  secu- 
rities issue.  He  reports  that  a  foreign-based 
firm,  a  world  famous  public  company,  con- 
cluded that  SEC  requlremen  s  were  so 
cumbersome  that  the  company  would  raise 
Its  money  elsewhere  until  there  was  at  least 
a  1%  annual  Interest  different  al  In  favor 
of  Issuing  In  the  United  States. 

Yet,  the  critical  price  we  pay  tor  Govern- 
ment regulation  is  the  attenuajtlon  of  the 
risk  bearing  and  entrepreneurli  nature  of 
our  private  enterprise  system— a  system 
which,  at  least  In  the  past,  has  contributed 
so  effectively  to  rapid  rates  of  innovation, 
productivity,  and  growth. 

A  bidden  cost  of  Government  restrictions 
of  various  kinds  is  a  reduced  rati  of  innova- 
tion. The  longer  that  it  takes  for  4ome  change 
to  be  approved  by  the  Federall  regulatory 
agency — a  new  or  Improved  pro<|uct,  a  more 
efficient  production  prccess,  et  Icetera — the 
less  likely  that  the  change  will  l»e  made.  In 
any  event.  Innovation  will  be  de  ayed. 

Prof,  wmiam  Warden  of  the  V  niverslty  of 
Rochester's  School  of  Medicine  ar  d  Dentistry 
has  studied  In  detail  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  Britain's  libera  policy  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  new  drv  gs.  He  con- 
cludes that,  on  balance.  Great  Brl  tain  gained 
In  comparison  with  the  United  (States  from 
Its  more  "permissive"  policy  ^ward  the 
marketing  of  new  drugs:  I 

.  .  .  Britain  suffered  more  toxl:lty  due  to 
new  drugs  than  did  the  United  States,  as 
could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  fact 
that  more  new  drugs  were  marHeted  there. 
However,  considering  the  size  or  the  total 
burden  of  drug  toxicity,  the  porl  ion  due  to 
new  drugs  was  extremely  smaU,  and  would 
in  any  case  be  at  least  partial!;  ?  offset  by 
the  adverse  effects  of  older  alternative  drugs 
had  the  latter  been  xiaed  Instead.  Conversely. 
Britain  experienced  clearly  disceitilble  gains 
by  introducing  useful  new  drigs,  either 
sooner  than  the  United  States  or  jxclusi\ely. 
Prof.  Sam  Peltzman  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  estimated  some  of  the  costs 
of  the  drug  lag  in  the  United  States.  He 
analyzed  the  1962  amendments  tj  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Act,  amendments  that  were 
ostensibly  designed  to  keep  lneffe:tive  drugs 
off  the  market  by  extending  the  process  of 
authorizing  new  drugs  prior  to  ihelr  being 
avaUable  to  the  public.  The  main  impact  of 
the  legislation  has  been  to  delay  the  Intro- 
duction of  effective  drugs  by  (bout  four 
years  and  to  lead  to  higher  prices  it  drugs. 

He  estimates  the  resultant  loss  x)  the  con- 
sumer to  be  in  the  nelghborhoi  id  of  $200 
mUllon-WOO  million  a  year.  Prof  Peltzman 
also  calculates  that  if  the  drugs  tl  lat  combat 
tuberculosis  had  been  delayed  by  two  years. 
the  average  delay  now  Imposed  br  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  result  would 
have  been  approximately  45,000  additional 
deaths. 

The  adverse  effect  of  regulation  an  Innova- 
tion Is  likely  to  be  felt  more  s;rongly  by 
smaller  firms  than  by  the  large  :ompanies. 
Thus  it  win  have  an  antlcompetlt;  ve  Impact. 
According  to  Dr.  Mitchell  Zavon  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Pulson  Con- 
trol Centers: 

We've  got  to  the  point  In  regula  ;ory  action 
where  It's  become  so  costly  and  rlsl:y  to  bring 
out  products  that  only  the  very  largest  firms 
can  afford  to  engage  In  these  risk]'  ventures. 
To  bring  out  a  new  pesticide  you  have  to 
figure  a  cost  of  $7,000,000  and  sev«  n  years  of 
time. 

Federal  regulation  imposes  other  "costs"  on 
the  economy.  The  Impact  on  the  pr  aspects  for 


economic  growth  and  productivity  can  be 
seen  by  examining  some  recent  estimates  of 
the  size  and  composition  of  investment  by 
manufacturing  companies.  Lewis  Beman  has 
estimated,  in  real  terms  (after  eliminating 
the  effects  of  Inflation) ,  total  capital  spend- 
ing by  American  manufacturing  companies 
was  no  higher  In  1973  than  It  was  In  1969 — 
about  $26  billion  In  both  years. 

However,  In  1973  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  capital  spending  was  devoted  to  pollution 
and  safety  outlays  than  in  1969 — $3  billion 
more.  Hence,  the  effective  additions  to  plant 
and  equipment — the  real  Investment  In  mod- 
ernization and  new  capacity — were  lower  in 
1973.  This  helps  to  explain  why  the  American 
economy,  for  a  substantial  part  of  1973,  ap- 
peared to  lack  needed  productive  capacity, 
despite  what  had  been  large  annual  Invest- 
ments In  new  plant  and  equipment  in  recent 
years. 

Those  unproductive  Federally  mandated 
costs  are  not  all  behind  us.  The  House  of 
Representatives  recently  passed  the  Energv 
Transportation  Security  Act.  a  measure  which 
would  require  that  20%  of  all  oil  Imports  be 
carried  In  U.S.-flag  vessels  immediately  and 
30%  after  June  30,  1977.  (The  "protection"  of 
the  Jones  Act  Is  limited  to  coast-wise  ship- 
ping within  the  United  States.) 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
estimates  that  the  higher  transportation 
costs  might  add  "a  penny  a  gallon  at  most" 
to  the  price  of  gasoline.  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istration projects  the  added  costs  at  two 
cents  a  gaUon  by  1985.  With  domestic  con- 
sumption now  at  approximately  100  billion 
gallons  a  year,  the  proposed  law  would  raise 
gasoline  costs  In  the  United  States  by  about 
$1  billion  a  year  now  and  at  least  $2  billion 
by  1986. 

In  the  guise  of  achieving  equality  In  the 
treatment  of  men  and  women  workers,  a 
major  effort  is  under  way  to  shift  an  im- 
portant and  discretionary  element  of  family 
costs  to  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  specific 
point  at  issue  Is  whether  companies  should 
be  required  to  pay  dlsablUty  benefits  to  em- 
ployes on  maternity  leave.  If  the  effort  Is 
successful,  working  women  who  become 
pregnant  will  receive  sick  pay  for  the  period 
they  are  away  from  the  Job  and  also  will  be 
covered  for  the  medical  and  hospitalization 
costs  of  childbirth. 

These  Increased  costs  of  coiirse  will  show 
up  m  higher  prices  for  the  products  and 
services  sold  by  the  companies  Involved. 
Thus,  the  average  consumer  will  find  that 
he  or  she  Is  paying  the  pregnancy-related 
expenses  of  a  large  part  of  the  population. 
Including  those  of  families  who  can  pay  these 
costs  themselves. 

The  phenomenon  described  In  this  mono- 
graph is  still  m  the  process  of  development. 
Virtually  all  policy  proposals  affecting  btMl- 
ncsa  are  variations  on  the  same  theme:  In- 
crease the  scope  and  degree  of  Oovemmental 
involvement  while  shifting  costs  from  the 
federal  treasury  to  the  products  and  services 
that  consumers  buy. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  land  owned  by 
private  Individuals  are  an  obvious  example 
which  has  received  great  Congressional  and 
pubUc  attention.  Yet,  more  indicative  of 
future  policy  may  be  the  bill  Introduced  by 
Senators  Walter  Mondale  and  PblUp  Hart  In 
the  first  session  of  the  93d  Congress  (S.  2809, 
the  National  Employment  Priorities  Act). 

This  bin  would  require,  whenever  possible, 
that  employees  and  affected  communities  be 
given  two-year  advance  notification  of  plant 
closings  or  relocations.  It  also  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Employment  Relocation  Ad- 
ministration to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
economic  Justification  for  plant  shutdowns. 
If  the  closings  were  found  to  be  "unjusti- 
fied," Investment  tax  credits  would  be  with- 
drawn for  up  to  ten  years.  Businesses  also 
would  receive  technical  and  financial  aid  to 
forestall  "unnecessary"  closings.  The  pos- 
sibility thus  looms  that  In  the  future  it 
literally  may  be  Impossible  for  a  firm  or  s 
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plant  to  go  out  of  business,  without  at  leaat 
some  form  of  prior  Federal  review.  ^^ 

Some  understanding  of  what  lies  at  the  end 
of  the  coiu-se  on  which  the  nation  has  em- 
barked can  be  gained  by  examining  that 
sector  of  American  Industry  which  alreadv 
relies,  to  a  substantial  degree,  upon  govern- 
mental leadership  and  assistance. 

In  the  last  three  decades,  the  major  US 
defense  contractors  have  become  accustomed 
to  Federal  offlals  making  the  basic  deci- 
sions on  which  products  a  firm  shall  produce 
how  it  shall  go  about  producing  them,  and 
how  capital  shall  be  provided — with  the 
government,  in  the  process,  assuming  a  major 
portion  of  the  risk  and  the  role  of  the 
entrepreneur. 

More  Lockheeds  and  General  Dynamics— 
or  more  1011s  and  TPXs  (to  cite  the  weU- 
known  products  of  the  two  large  defense 
contractors  most  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment)— are  surely  not  the  route  to  a  rising 
living  standard  or  a  reduced  rate  of 
Inflation. 

In  Its  pioneering  report  on  "Social  Re- 
sponslblUtles  of  Business  Corporations,"  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  stated 
in  1971. 

The  evidence  clearly  Indicates  that  many 
of  the  goals  of  American  society  can  best 
bo  realized  by  developing  a  system  of  m- 
centlves  for  private  flrms  to  do  those  social 
Jobs  which  business  can  perform  better 
and  more  economically  than  other  insti- 
tutions. 

Indeed,  the  entrepreneurial  thrust  of 
business — If  encouraged,  guided,  and  care- 
fully audited  by  Government  at  all  levels- 
may  well  be  indispensable  in  achieving  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  urban  and  other 
socio-economic  problems  that  have  badly 
overtaxed  the  capacity  of  public  agencies. 

One  basic  incentive  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  give  greater  attention 
Is  the  nurturing  of  an  economic  climate 
conducive  to  the  high  level  of  saving  and 
Investment  necessary  to  finance  a  widening 
array  of  private  sector  imdertaklngs.  Given 
such  a  climate,  Federal  Involvement  with 
many  problems  which,  at  least  In  the  past, 
have  been  successfully  handled  In  the 
private  sector  would  become  unnecessary. 

ThU  study  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  simple- 
minded  attack  on  all  forms  of  government 
control  over  Industry.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition, a  society — acting  through  Its  govern- 
ment— can  and  should  take  steps  to  protect 
consumers  against  rapacious  sellers.  Indi- 
vidual workers  against  unscrupulous  employ- 
ers, and  future  generations  against  those 
who  would  waste  the  nation's  basic  resources. 
But,  as  in  most  things  in  life,  sensible 
solutions  are  not  matters  of  either  or.  but 
rather  of  more  or  less.  Thus,  we  may  en- 
thusiastically advocate  stringent  and  costly 
Government  controls  over  industry  to  avoid 
Infant  crib  deaths  without  simultaneously 
supporting  a  plethora  of  detailed  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  deal  with  the  size  of  toUet  partitions, 
the  color  of  exit  lights,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  cuspidors. 


THE  STRENGTH  OP  A  NATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  address 
by  Rev.  Joe  Taylor  titled  "The  Strength 
of  a  Nation,"  printed  In  the  Osceola 
Times,  Osceola,  Ark.,  on  July  31,  1975, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  At  this  200 
anniversary  year  point  In  our  history  as 
a  nation.  It  Is  good  that  we  be  reminded 
of  the  roots  of  our  heritage  and  the 
sources  of  our  strength.  Reverend  Tay- 
lor's address  is  very  Impressive  and  per- 
suasive and  I  recommend  Its  reading  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  by  patrons  of 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"TiMX  To  Dig  Weixs  of  Our  Past,"  SAm  thb 
Rev.  Joe  Taylor 

The  Rev.  Joe  Taylor,  Methodist  pastor  here 
1964-68,  was  back  in  Osceola  on  Tuesday 
night  of  last  week  to  speak  to  a  capacity 
crowd  at  the  Ladies  Night  of  the  Methodist 
Men's  Club. 

The  ladles  served  one  of  those  legendary 
"church  dinners." 

Dr.  L.  D.  Massey,  club  president,  arranged 
tat  the  program,  but  he  made  Dr.  Joe  Thomas 
the  master-of -ceremonies  and  Faber  White 
made  the  introduction. 

In  the  audience  were  many  of  the  speak- 
er's local  friends  who  were  not  members  of 
the  church.  This  is  the  text  of  his  talk,  out- 
standing as  his  talks  always  are,  and  worthy 
of  the  perusal  of  all  of  our  readers. 

THE    STRENGTH    OF   A    NATION 

Genesis  26:  18:  "And  Isaac  dug  again  the 
wells  of  water  which  had  been  dug  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  his  father." 

The  coming  Bicentennial  celebration  for 
our  nation,  now  less  than  a  year  away,  has 
liad  the  effect  of  causing  many  of  us  to  dig 
again  the  old  wells  of  our  heritage.  This  dig- 
ging Is  a  worthwhile  pursuit.  It  \s  good  for 
us  to  know  what  lies  at  the  roots  of  our  her- 
itage. There  Is  a  nobler  past  there  than  most 
of  us  suspect  or  believe. 

The  last  generation  or  so  In  our  country 
has  been  characterized  by  au  unparalleled 
national  negativism.  We  have  seen  the  as- 
cendancy of  a  variety  of  antl-patrlotlsm 
which  has  been  widely  accepted.  I,  for  one, 
have  had  more  than  enough  of  this.  I'm  en- 
tirely ready  to  see  this  badmouthlng  of 
America  drowned  out  by  a  serious  historically 
grounded,  chorus  of  good-mouthing.  I  sus- 
pect many  of  you  are,  too. 

Please  don't  understand  me  to  be  saying 
that  I  would  be  happy  with  a  return  to  the 
variety  of  patriotism  once  characterized  by 
the  phrase  "my  country — right  or  wrong."  No 
serious  Christian  can  accept  the  principle 
that  national  policy  takes  precedence  over 
the  Laws  of  the  Almighty.  It  does  not!  And 
no  man  serves  the  best  Interests  In  his  coun- 
try by  burying  his  conscience  and  support- 
ing a  national  policy  lie  is  convinced  Is  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

What  I  do  mean  to  say  Is  that  there  Is  so 
much  good  In  this  country's  beginnings,  so 
much  that  is  praiseworthy  in  her  history,  so 
much  that  is  well  worth  remembering  in  her 
heritage,  that  I'm  glad  to  see  Americans  re- 
dlgglng  these  old  wells  this  pre-centennial 
year. 

There  Is  In  Ltike's  Gospel  (7:5)  a  verse 
that  describes  the  attitude  of  a  certain  Ro- 
man Centurion  toward  the  Jewish  people: 

"He  loves  our  nation.  .  . ." 

There  Is  a  very  real  sense  In  which  these 
words  describe  the  way  most  Americans  be- 
lieve God  relates  Himself  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  "He  (God)  loves  our  nation." 

Think  about  this  with  me.  To  say  that  God 
has  loved  our  nation  does  not  mean  that  He 
loves  us  exclusively,  or  even  more  than  our 
neighbors.  It  doesn't  mean  He  supports  tts  In 
all  wars  and  against  all  foes.  It  doesn't  assure 
us  of  victory  or  prosperity.  But  who  could 
deny  that  God  has  richly,  bountifully  blessed 
America?  Was  any  nation  ever  given  as  much 
with  which  to  build  as  we? 

Before  we  allow  this  kind  of  thinking  to 
convince  us  that  God  loves  ^^s  because  of  our 
basic  lovabllity,  though,  we  need  to  realize 
this  Is  entirely  wrong.  God  has  loved  us  na- 
tionally as  He  has  Individually — in  spite  of 
our  sinfulness  rather  than  because  of  our 
goodness. 

There  Is  another  verse  that  comes  to  mind, 
too.  Jeremiah  says  In  2:32 — "My  people  have 
forgotten  me  days  without  ntmiber." 

There  Is  no  way  that  you  and  I  can  Ignore 
the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  have  forgotten 
the  supremacy  of  God.  We  have  become  fat 


and  prosperous — and  like  the  Israel  of  the 
Bible,  we  too  have  forgotten.  Like  Israel  we 
have  said,  "Our  band  hath  gotten  us  aU  this." 
Ezeklel  spoke  accurately  for  his  day — and 
do  his  words  not  sound  strangely  contempo- 
rary as  he  said,  "The  land  is  fuU  of  bloody 
crimes"  (7:23)  and  again,  "They  have  filled 
the  land  with  violence!"  (8:17). 

We  have  gone  far  afield  from  the  intent  of 
those  who  dreamed  and  lived  America  Into 
existence.  One  of  the  things  we  have  beard 
repeatedly  in  oxa  anti-patriotic  days  Is  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  America  reaUy 
sought  to  be  God's  people — His  nation.  They 
say  it  is  Just  part  of  a  myth  dreamed  up  and 
promoted  by  natlonaUsts  and  imperialists. 
They  quote  from  each  other  and  a  few  early 
sovirces  to  convince  us  that  our  heritage  was 
no  different  from  or  better  than  anybody 
else's. 

Surely  it  Is  true,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  America  was  uniformly,  consistently 
all-Christian.  But  what  is  as  clearly  true  Is 
that  in  her  Intentions,  In  her  highest  hoxirs 
of  resolve,  her  moments  of  deepest  commit- 
ment, America  set  out  to  be  a  nation  of  God's 
people. 

The  earliest  documents  detailing  the  pur- 
pose of  America's  settlers  bear  clear  proof  of 
the  Intention  of  those  who  found  ova  land. 
The  first  of  these  documents,  the  Mayfiower 
Compact,  begins:  While  the  Mayflower  lay 
anchored  in  the  harbor  at  Cape  Cod,  the 
leaders  write: 

"In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  We  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects 
of  our  dread  sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by 
the  grace  of  God  .  .  .  having  undertaken  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith  this  voyage  to  plant  the  first 
colony  In  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia  .  .  ." 
"For  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  faith  .  .  ."  How  could  It  be 
said  plainer? 

Of  these  same  men  and  women  Bradford 
wrote,  "They  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
city  which  had  been  their  resting  place  near 
twelve  years;  but  they  knew  they  were  PU- 
grtms,  and  looked  not  so  much  on  those 
things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  the  Heav- 
ens, their  dearest  country,  and  quieted  their 
spirits." 

After  they  landed  at  Plymouth  and  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  colony  on  North 
American  shores,  they  gave  themselves  with- 
out reserve  to  build  the  nation  they  had 
dreamed  of  where  God's  righteousness  was 
normative,  not  exceptional. 

Daniel  Marsh  wrote  of  these  earliest  set- 
tlers, "They  believed  In  God  with  passionate 
devotion.  Their  lives  were  God-centered.  God 
was  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  those  sturdy 
Pilgrlmslres;  nor  to  their  wives;  nor  to  their 
children." 

Later  when  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  adopted  by  Congress,  that  body 
added  to  the  original  draft  the  words,  "with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
Providence"  in  the  summation  of  the  docu- 
ment. We  might  not  get  those  words  past  the 
Congress  Supreme  Court  today — but  they 
are  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

During  the  difficult  days  when  the  "Con- 
stitution" was  being  hammered  out,  at  a 
point  of  Impasse  when  some  were  ready  to 
quit,  Benjamin  Franklin  made  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  effective  speeches  of 
his  long  and  Illustrious  life.  In  it  he  said. 

"I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth:  That  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice.  Is  It  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid? 
We  have  been  assured,  sir.  In  the  sacred 
writings,  that  'except  the  Lord  build  the 
House  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  it."  I 
firmly  believe  this;  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  suc- 
ceed In  this  political  building  no  better  than 
the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 


I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move  that  hence- 
forth prayers  Imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  delibations, 
be  held  In  this  Assembly  every  morning." 

One  can  go  on  and  on  and  quote  from  doc- 
ument after  document,  person  after  person- 
America  did  start  out  and  fully  intended  to 
be  a  nation  of  God's  people  doing  God's  will. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  in 
these  secular  times  our  nation  has  forgotten 
this  foundation  of  Its  heritage.  And,  having 
so  long  forgotten,  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  officializing  that  forgetfulness  In  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  Acts  of  Congress. 

I  remember  another  verse — reaUy  two — 
that  seem  terribly  contemporary  at  this  time. 

Matthew  21 :43  says:  "The  Kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  na- 
tion bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof." 

I  wish  that  one  didn't  come  to  me,  but  it 
does.  The  second  verse  Is  from  Deuteronomy 
(4:7)  "What  nation  is  there  so  great  who 
hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our 
God  in  all  the  things  that  we  call  on  Him 
for." 

Isn't  that  the  problem — "In  all  the  things 
we  call  on  Him  for " 

Isn't  It  time  for  us  to  redig  the  wells  of 
our  past?  To  view  again  with  appreciation 
and  respect  the  past  from  which  we  sprang? 
Time  to  repent  of  our  Infidelity,  our  forget- 
fulness? Time  to  seek  again  the  high  calUng 
of  being  God's  people — His  nation?  Will  there 
be  a  better  time  to  seek  to  make  God's  will 
our  national  policy  than  today?  Will  there 
be  another  day  and  another  opportunity? 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  FOOD  IN  AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  days  demands  have 
once  more  been  made  on  the  United 
States  by  the  so-called  nations  of  the 
new  world  for  money  and  food.  It  has  long 
been  my  contention  that  there  are  very 
few  nations  in  this  world  that  cannot  be 
self-sustaining  as  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  some  of  them  could  eas- 
ily become  food  surplus  nations. 

In  a  number  of  papers  that  I  have  been 
presenting  to  groups  throughout  America, 
papers  whose  preparation  has  been  aided 
by  that  eminent  expert  on  world  condi- 
tions. Dr.  Ronald  Nairn,  one  of  these 
deals  with  the  economics  of  food  In 
American  foreign  policy,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Economics  op  Food  in   American 
Foreign  Polict 

To  chart  new  directions  in  foreign  policy 
Is  a  critical  task  facing  the  United  States  as 
It  moves  Into  its  Third  Century.  In  a  series 
of  speeches,  I  have  been  making  suggestions, 
even  developing  a  blueprint  for  such  new  di- 
rections. Tonight  I  have  a  very  special  issue 
to  which  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention. 
It  is  the  relationship  of  economics  to  foreign 
policy.  I  know  of  no  area  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  which  has  been  more  neglected 
than  this.  Neglect  has  ranged  from  United 
States  Embassies  refusing  to  assist  United 
States  businessmen  abroad  to  an  absence  of 
economic  factors  in  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign pwllcy.  As  a  result  of  our  Ignoring  of 
economics,  we  have  been  forced  on  the  de- 
fensive as  we  apologized  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  our  great  economic  wealth.  We  have 
in  addition  missed  great  opportunities  for 
furthering  United  States  economic  and  for- 
eign policy  Interests. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  take  the  most  criti- 
cal element  In  world  economics  as  my  vehicle 
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to  offer  you  some  concepts  and  Id  eas  whereby 
we  can  interweave  economics  In  o  the  fabric 
of  our  foreign  policy  so  as  to  mak  ;  that  policy 
more  effective  In  service  of  the  U  Qlted  States 
national  interests.  My  vehicle  Is  he  econom- 
ics of  food. 

Food  Is  more  Important  th(,n  oil.  The 
United  States  of  America  Is  the  greatest  re- 
pository of  food,  Including  surpUiS  food,  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  At  th«  same  time 
great  segments  of  the  world  ( wl  at  is  popu- 
larly called  the  "Third  World")  n  Africa,  in 
Asia.  In  Latin  America,  are  short  3f  food.  The 
Soviet  Union,  a  grain  surplus  regl  >n  in  Tsarist 
times,  now  Imports  grain.  Bef oi  e  we  relate 
this  striking  imbalance  to  our  lo  elgn  policy, 
we  might  consider  for  a  moment  jr^S  the  Im- 
balance exists. 

There  Is  no  need  tar  starvation  anywhere 
In  the  world.  The  7,000  million  aicres  of  ctil- 
tlvatable  land  can  produce  siil^clent  food 
and  fibre  to  give  massive  abividance  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  on  this  planet 
and  indeed  for  many,  many  more.  It  has 
been  estimated  for  example  t|iat  if  the 
world's  arable  lands  produced  food  and  fibre 
on  the  same  scale  as  does  Japan^  the  planet 
could  8upp>ort  100  billion  people  ^n  Japanese 
standards  of  diet  and  35  billloil  people  on 
a  Western  E^irope  diet.  Yet  todiiy  there  is 
famine  in  this  planet,  even  ijbough  the 
world's  population  is  a  mere  tVi  billion. 
Why  shoxild  this  incredible  situation  exist? 
It  certainly  does  not  come  about  because 
we  have  too  many  people  and  ]lnsufflclent 
land.  Indeed  If  the  world  wer^  to  adopt 
Japanese  methods  of  agriculture:  more  p)eo- 
ple  would  be  needed.  I  do  not  ijowever  ad- 
vocate unlimited  population  expansion. 
There  are  many  other  good  reasons  for  sta- 
bilizing the  planet's  population.  AX  this  time, 
however,  fooid  production  is  not  ope  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  in  a  country  sudh  as  India, 
if  population  were  halved  over] night  and 
India  persisted  in  her  current  aptitude  to- 
wards agriculture  all  that  woulq  happen  Is 
that  India  would  halve  the  iiumber  of 
starving  people.  ] 

Neither  is  the  problem  that  of  agricultural 
techniques.  We  know  what  to  do  to  mas- 
sively increase  food  production.] The  tech- 
niques required  are  available.  Tqese  do  not 
necessarily  Include  the  transfer  |  of  Ameri- 
can techniques.  In  fact  our  techdlques  have 
extremely  limited  transferability!  rather  it 
requires  imaginative  mixing  of  i^iany  tech- 
niques to  take  the  maximum  adivantage  of 
local  economic,  cultural  and  lanfl  use  con- 
siderations. But  as  we  shall  seer-imaglna- 
tlon  along  with  many  other  crltlOal  Ingredi- 
ents Is  in  short  supply.  T 

Neither  is  the  critical  factor  mortage  of 
capital.  In  fact,  as  of  now  the  Ttlrd  World 
agricultural  situation  is  such  that  this  same 
Third  World  is  Incapable  of  utilizing  large 
capital  investments  in  agriculture  effec- 
tively. What  then  Is  the  problem?  If  it  is 
not  too  many  people,  undeveloped  tech- 
niques or  capital  shortages,  what  1$  it?  I  raise 
these  questions  because  in  ttielr  answering 
lies  the  roots  of  a  challenge  to  our  foreign 
policy  and  a  critique  of  our  fonlgn  policy 
as  It  has  been  formulated  to  dale. 

The  first,  but  by  no  means  the  only, 
reason  why  some  Communist  states  and 
most  of  the  Third  World  have  d  fflculty  In 
feeding  themselves  is  Ideology.  It  is  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  Ideology  namely,  Marxist- 
Socialism.  To  Marx,  the  new  world  order 
arose  solely  from  Industrialization  He  scath- 
ingly referred  to  "the  Idiocy  of  ag  rlculttu-e." 
Later,  his  antecedents  In  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  who  were  so  Influential 
amongst  the  current  crop  of  Ttlrd  World 
leaders,  espoused  the  same  doctr  ne.  Worse 
tEan  the  doctrine  and  Its  negle<t  of  agrl- 
cxilture  was  the  abysmal  Ignorance  of  agrl- 
c\ilture  the  doctrine  engendered.  :  t  was  left 
to  Mao  Tse  Tung  to  bring  agrl  lulture  to 
prominence  In  Socialist  doctrine  w  hen  to  the 
anger  of  the  doctrinaires  he  tume  I  Marxism 


upside  down  and  made  the  peasant  and  agri- 
culture the  focus  of  his  system.  And  so  it 
comes  about  today  that  Sri  Lanka  turns  aside 
an  offer  from  the  World  Bank  to  finance  an 
Irrigation  scheme  because  It  represents  "neo 
colonialism."  India  invests  in  steel  mills  while 
her  agriculture  stagnates  in  the  techniques 
of  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  rich  province 
of  Angola  lapses  Into  agricultural  stagnation 
while  six  factions  fight  each  other  as  to 
which  kind  of  socialism  they  will  have. 
Burma  which  once  exported  nearly  four  mil- 
lion tons  of  rice  a  year  exports  nothing  and 
becomes  Internally  food  deficient  because,  in 
the  name  of  socialism,  the  private  market 
sector  and  the  private  agricultural  financiers 
(incidentally  a  fairly  rapacious  bunch)  are 
r\in  out  and  not  replaced,  all  In  the  name 
of  Ideology.  Ideology  In  Its  most  monstrous 
form  manipulated  itself  In  the  Soviet  Union 
where  on  his  own  admission  Josef  Stalin 
liquidated  eight  million  land-owning  peas- 
ants— the  Kulaks,  for  what?  To  serve  an 
ideology.  And  this  incredible  subordination 
of  peoples'  livelihood  to  an  Idea  still  goes  on 
all  over  the  world — in  one  form  or  another. 
Ideology  and  agriculture  simply  do  not  mix 
and  the  removal  of  ideology  from  the  scene 
Is  the  first  step  the  world  must  take  If  it 
Is  to  feed  Itself. 

The  handmaiden  of  Ideology  is  politics.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  only  in  Communist  China 
and  the  Republic  of  China  in  Taiwan  does 
any  political  system  give  primacy  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fibre.  In  the  Third  World, 
the  politicians  are  creatures  of  the  City.  If 
one  can  genersillze,  their  future  as  they  see 
It  lies  not  In  the  mud  of  the  padi  field  or  the 
backbreaklng  tasks  of  sowing  and  reaping  but 
In  the  factional  fight  with  others  who  vie  for 
power  and  prestige.  This  Is  a  city-based  activ- 
ity. The  forms  of  life  that  give  prestige  are 
also  city-based;  the  fancy  uniforms,  the 
visits  to  the  United  Nations,  the  demagogic 
statement  (usually  against  the  United 
States),  the  acquisition  of  money  and  the 
subordination  of  their  people  to  their  various 
schemes.  These  arise  in  the  city.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  from  the  Third  World  has 
come  no  new  political  concepts,  no  new  po- 
litical organizations,  no  new  political  imple- 
mentations but  only  poorly  expressed  reitera- 
tions usually  of  outmoded  Marxist  ideas. 
There  Is  a  reason  for  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  most  of  these  Third  World  political  lead- 
ers are  too  busy  playing  political  games  in 
the  city  to  think.  Meanwhile,  their  i>easants 
toll  away  oblivious  to  their  significance  to 
the  world  or  of  the  potential  for  develop- 
ment Inherent  in  their  situation.  For,  If  the 
food  and  fibre  crisis  is  to  be  solved,  peasants 
must  be  part  of  it  in  spite  of  their  poli- 
ticians. 

The  third  factor  Inhibiting  agriculture  in 
these  vast  regions  Is  external  politics.  As  but 
one  example,  last  year  the  people  of  Chad  In 
sub-equatorial  Africa  endured  an  enormous 
famine.  This  region  of  Africa  is  not  too  differ- 
ent from  my  own  State  of  Arizona  which  la 
arid  and  water  short.  I  suggest  to  you,  how- 
ever, that  if  Arizona  faced  a  debilitating 
drought  (and  we  have  them),  we  would  still 
get  wheat  from  Kansas,  butter  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  meat  from  Iowa.  Why,  then,  did 
Chad  have  to  depend  uiK>n  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  for  relief  while  poten- 
tially rich  Africa  held  aloof?  Primarily  be- 
cause Africa,  fragmented  and  trlballzed 
Africa  would  not  share  what  surpluses  they 
had  with  their  fellow  Inhabitants  of  that 
continent.  Their  external  differences  had 
primacy.  Similarly,  the  great  Mekong  River 
In  Asia,  as  yet  without  a  bridge  or  dam  along 
Its  3,200  mile  length,  could  provide  to  South- 
east Asia  in  terms  of  electric  energy,  irriga- 
tion and  navigation  a  boon  as  significant  to 
that  region  as  was  the  Marshall  Plan  to  Eu- 
rope. But  the  Mekong  Is  likely  to  roll  on  to 
the  sea  unharnessed  while  the  riparian  states 
of  China.  Burma.  North  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia  and  Thailand  remain 
Isolated  from  each  other  in  hostility,  fear  and 


suspicion  and  thereby,  faU  to  realize  the  pro- 
duction  potentials  of  this  rich  agricultural 
region.  This  reaUzation  could  arise  onlj 
through  their  mutual  efforts.  They  are  col- 
lectively responsible  for  the  failures — or  sue- 
cess.  No  one  else  Is  to  blame. 

A  fourth  critical  factor  preventing  agrlcui- 
tural  development  is  bureaucracy.  All  over 
the  world  it  seems,  ordinary  people  are  la- 
boring under  some  form  of  bureaucratic  yoke. 
Once  we  used  to  deride  bureaucracy  for  ita 
inefficiencies  but  the  situation  is  now  more 
serious  than  that — bureaucracy  has  become 
an  ever-growing  devourer  of  the  substance  of 
nations.  I  have  often  wondered  how  much 
bureaucracy  costs  the  Indian  peasant.  When 
one  has  a  per  capita  income  of  about  One 
Hundred  Dollars  per  year  any  cost  without  a 
return  is  rapacious.  For  example,  from  the 
taxes  of  her  people,  India  established  agrl- 
cultural  colleges.  At  this  time  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  young  persons,  trained  In  In- 
dla  as  agriculturists  at  the  peasants,  expense 
are  totally  unemployed — doing  nothing. 
There  is  in  addition  about  twice  the  niunber 
of  similarly  trained  agriculturalists  operating 
as  clerks  in  city-based  offices.  Trained  agri- 
culturists operating  amongst  Indian  peasants 
are  a  mere  handful.  Virtually  all  of  the  Third 
World  needs  agricultural  extension  workers 
In  large  quantities,  yet  they  virtuaUy  have 
none  because  those  with  the  ability  and  the 
training  will  not  work  in  rural  areas.  As  an- 
other example,  rural  credit,  a  vital  factor  In 
a  viable  peasant  agriculture.  Is  virtually  non- 
existent in  the  Third  World's  countryside, 
simply  because  those  with  business  training 
promote  their  careers  within  the  city-based 
bureaucratic  structure.  Professional  Jealous- 
ies amongst  bureaucratic  departments  cripple 
projects  which  the  peasant  needs,  usually 
pays  for,  and  then  becomes  the  victim  of 
the  failure.  If  the  so-called  Green  Revolution 
has  failed,  and  It  certainly  has,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  it  has  been  because  of  bureau- 
cratic Incompetence,  neglect  and  Interference 
In  pursuit  of  bureaucratic  rather  than  agrl- 
cultural  needs. 

The  most  pervasive  factor  of  all  amongst 
the  real  inhibitors  of  agricxiltural  develop- 
ment is  culture.  Most  of  the  world's  farmers 
are  peasants  with  small  holdings,  people  with 
deeply  rooted  methods  of  work  and  long 
established  social  organizations.  People  who 
have  worked  with  peasants,  stress  time  and 
time  again  that  they,  the  peasants,  are  re- 
luctant to  change  their  ways  not  so  much 
that  they  dislike  change  but  usually  because 
tradition  and  experience  tell  them  that 
change  is  rarely  for  the  better.  In  modem 
times  their  caution  has  been  amply  borne 
out.  The  peasants  of  the  Third  world  have 
been  promised  so  much  while  they  watched 
their  actual  living  standards  deteriorate. 
Once  it  took  four  or  five  days  to  irrigate  an 
acre  with  a  human  or  wind  operated  Persian 
wheel.  The  peasant  gave  up  his  wheel  when 
the  electricity  came  and  then  came  the  elec- 
trical shortages  as  power  was  bled  off  for 
the  city.  The  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
scorned  the  native  cattle  and  imported  prize 
animals  from  the  West.  Through  artificial 
insemination,  (a  technique  that  works  badly 
In  the  tropics)  every  peasant  was  to  breed 
a  calf  like  the  picture  of  the  Charolais  bull 
In  the  politicians  bag  of  tricks.  Again  fail- 
ure. But  the  peasant  held  on  to  his  native 
cow.  She  could  pull  a  plow.  Put  in  its  blunt- 
est terms,  peasants  have  been  "ripped  off" 
so  often  that  they,  with  Justifiable  suspicion, 
reject  the  new  while  they  cling  to  the  old. 
After  all,  they  play  for  high  stakes.  If  the 
crops  fall — they  die. 

The  last  and  least  significant  factor  in- 
hibiting world  agriculture  is  primitive  tech- 
nologies. In  the  minds  of  many  In  the  West, 
Improvement  In  agricultural  technology  is 
seen  as  the  sole  factor  requiring  attention. 
If  steel  plows  replaced  wooden,  if  fertilizer 
factories  were  built  and  especially  if  "mira- 
cle" seed  strains  were  developed,  this,  it  was 
stated,  would  solve  everything.  As  experience 
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Ijas  borne  out,  this  view  could  hardly  have 
tieen  more  Incorrect.  Agricultural  techniques 
tlat  could  double  and  even  treble  food  pro- 
duction are  available  as  of  now.  Why  then  are 
they  not  implemented?  Because  of  Ideology, 
politics,  bureaucracy  and  culture.  Let  me 
give  another  example  of  culture  at  work. 
Cultiu-ally  an  American  system  of  rice  grow- 
ing does  not  fit  the  rice  plains  of  Thailand, 
although  it  would  technically.  Even  though 
our  American  yields  are  double  that  of  Thai- 
Und,  some  one  hundred  Thai  families  ob- 
tain their  livelihood  from  each  square  mile 
of  plain.  The  entire  cultural  concept  of  Thai 
peasantry  Is  based  on  this  organization.  With 
American  machines,  no  families  per  square 
mile  would  be  needed.  Such  an  implementa- 
tion of  the  United  States  techniques  Is  sim- 
ply not  acceptable — something  else,  some- 
thing culturally  acceptable  needs  to  be 
worked  out  and  can.  With  Imagination  and 
adaptability,  some  modern  techniques  can 
and  must  be  employed  as  culturally  accept- 
able. But  with  this  barrier  erased,  we  still 
face  the  barriers  I  have  already  stated;  ide- 
ology, politics,  and  bureaucracy.  Technolo- 
gies are  largely  Irrelevant  in  the  face  of  these. 
This  Is  one  of  the  critical  factors  I  have  been 
expressing  tonight.  If  agricultural  technology 
were  the  only  problem,  we  could  solve  the 
food  shortages  immediately.  But  such  is  not 
the  case. 

Every  example  I  have  given  you  here  to- 
night Is  based  upon  fact.  Not  only  did  it 
all  happen.  It  is  happening  now  and  the 
scale  of  occurrence  and  variety  of  these  rea- 
sons for  agricultural  failure  are  overwhelm- 
ingly greater  than  anything  I  have  yet  p)or- 
trsyed.  The  reason  why  tens  of  millions  of 
the  world's  poor  go  to  bed  hungry  tonight 
Is  not  because  of  Insufficient  technology, 
capital  shortage  or  over-population  but,  I 
repeat,  because  of  Ideology,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal politics,  bureaucracies  and  culture, 
hi  yet  another  example  of  these  forces  at 
work— our  own  USDA  has  made  a  report 
which  says  that  In  forty-six  or  so  nations 
surveyed,  some  kind  or  kinds  of  government 
policy  hamper  agricultural  production.  They 
list  these  as  price  controls,  non-competitive 
buying,  export  controls,  export  taxes,  im- 
port subsidies,  restrictions  on  farm  size,  land 
tenure  and  credit,  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ment of  agricultural  products  and  transpor- 
tation restrictions.  The  USDA  report  says  In 
detail  what  I  have  been  saying  In  general. 
When  we  look  at  the  picture  this  way,  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  a  different  perspective  arises 
as  to  what  might  be  done  about  It  all  and 
what  role  the  United  States  ought  to  play. 
Let  us  examine  our  role. 

Last  year  at  the  PAO  Conference  in  Rome 
on  the  food  and  fibre  crises,  not  once  was 
it  even  suggested  that  hunger  could  be 
averted  if  nations  would  put  their  ideologi- 
cal, political  and  bureaucratic  houses  in  or- 
der. Only  Secretary  Butz  of  the  United  States 
even  made  a  move  In  that  direction.  Instead 
tUs  United  States  was  battered  around  the 
verbal  arena.  First,  we  were  excoriated  be- 
cause we  consumed  so  much  of  the  world's 
resources.  No  one,  no  one  rose  to  respond  with 
tlie  proper  defense  which  Is,  "Yes,  we  do  but 
we  produce  more  than  we  consume  and  you 
can,  too!"  We  were  sermonized  as  to  how  we 
should  produce  more  food  and  fibre  at  home, 
consume  less  ourselves  and  give  our  surpluses 
away  to  those  who  are  hvmgry.  This  kind  of 
demand  was  often  made  by  those  very  same 
IxAltlclans  and  bureaucrats  who  prevent 
their  own  peoples  from  feeding  themselves 
«md  who  would  rather  attack  their  neigh- 
bors with  arms  than  give  them  bread.  The 
united  States  was  represented  at  the  Confer- 
ence. What  was  our  response?  Basically  it 
*»8  an  apology  for  having  created  the  world's 
Braatest  agricultural  cornucopia.  And  remem- 
Mr,  we  are  talking  about  a  commodity  more 
valuable  than  oil,  and  basic  to  the  very  ex- 
••^oe,  let  alone  economic  growth  of  nations. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I  pondered  the  Rome 
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experience  and  as  I  refiected  upon  the  past 
relationships  of  American  foreign  policy  to 
economics  that  either  the  architects  of  our 
foreign  policy  did  not  understand  these  re- 
lationship or  did  not  want  to  so  under- 
stand. It  is  time  they  did — if  not  for  their 
own  country's  honor,  integrity  and  leader- 
ship role  then  at  least  to  offer  to  the  hungry 
a  formula  for  escape  from  their  misery.  Let 
me  make  some  suggestions. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  begin  to  tell 
the  truth  as  we  see  it.  "Right  your  own  ideo- 
logical, political,  bureaucratic  and  cultural 
situation  yourselves  if  your  farmers  are  to 
have  any  chance  of  moving  into  new  agricul- 
tural frameworks.  This  we  must  say  as  part 
of  a  foreign  policy  declaration.  We  should 
continue  to  say,  "Perhaps  the  same  concepts 
might  be  applied  to  other  related  forms  of 
economic  growth."  The  time  has  come  in 
fact  to  "tell  it  like  it  is."  This  Is  not  always 
the  best  diplomacy.  But,  I  feel,  that  the 
United  States  by  Its  example  at  home  and  by 
what  I  hope  will  be  Its  new  move  Into  an 
Independent  foreign  policy  stance  is  ready  to 
express  realities. 

Second,  we  might  use  our  sophisticated 
space  technology  to  prove  the  point.  We 
have  the  capacity  to  inventorize  the  planet 
with  satellite  and  thence  be  able  to  tell  the 
world's  peoples  that  this  planet  has  the  nat- 
ural resources  in  terms  of  agricultural  po- 
tential to  feed  and  clothe  itself  abundantly. 
This,  I  believe,  would  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  those  who  say  "it  is  someone  else's  fault 
that  we  starve."  I  further  believe  that  this 
kind  of  visual  proof  would  greatly  curb  the 
rhetoric  of  politicians  and  bxireaucrats  and 
give  ordinary  folk  the  evidence  whereby  they 
can  charge  their  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
with  neglect,  deceit  and  abuse.  We  should 
provide  this  service  free. 

Third,  we  should  not  give  anjrthtng  to 
anybody,  neither  food,  techniques  or  capital. 
As  I  have  suggested  in  other  speeches  we 
should  lend  and  expect  repayment  on  proj- 
ects which  we  anticipate  a  prior  will  be 
economically  viable.  Let  us  analyze  this  seem- 
ingly hard-nosed  statement  a  little  further. 
A  new  guideline  for  us  might  be  "Giving 
creates  distrust  and  hate  amongst  the  re- 
cipient." Another  guideline  could  be,  "Self- 
sufficiency  In  food  and  fibre  production  or 
related  trade  is  any  nation's  first  duty  and 
cannot  be  provided  by  others."  Yet  another 
guideline  Is  that,  "American  agricultural 
technology  has  limited  application  and 
basically  you  must  work  out  your  own."  And, 
our  last  guideline  might  be,  "When  you  have 
a  program  that  fits  your  economic  and  social 
system  and  which  has  freedom  to  operate 
to  Its  potential,  we  in  the  United  States  will 
lend  you  capital  and  will  help  with  personnel 
on  those  occasions  where  it  seems  our  per- 
sonnel might  fit."  Like  good  bankers  we 
should  then  require  that  any  loan  recipient 
accept  all  of  the  guidelines  suggested  in  some 
coherent  form  relative  to  their  own  internal 
and  external  situation.  These  are  the  'strings' 
that  any  economically  sound  venture  must 
accept  and  implement.  As  an  example,  with 
limited  United  States  help,  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  developed  in  the  early  50's 
a  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction. 
It  was  spectacularly  successful  and  Its  results 
are  a  model  for  the  world.  It  Is  this  kind  of 
organized  and  conscious  effort  that  must  be- 
come the  collateral  for  capital  Investment  in 
any  aid  process.  As  a  symbol  of  our  intent, 
we  ought  abolish  AID  which  in  form,  sub- 
stance and  intent  has  long  ceased  to  serve 
reality  and  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Fourth,  we  should  no  longer  subscribe 
either  financially  or  by  our  presence  In  those 
International  bodies,  especially  those  of  the 
United  Nations  who  systematically  attack 
America  and  its  policies  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  As  a  more  effective  substitute 
we  should  conduct  individual  relationships 
with  those  nations  who  are  serious  about 
their  own  individual  economic  devel<^ment 


and  who  are  short  In  rhetoric  but  long  In 
reason.  I  would  not,  however,  oppose  a  food 
bank  whose  principal  function  was  to  alle- 
viate suffering  or,  more  Importantly,  help  na- 
tions seriously  Involved  in  agricultural  devel- 
opment to  tide  over  bad  spots  and  more  im- 
portantly develop  in  those  nations  more 
sophisticated  markets  for  more  varied  and 
more  nutritious  food.  But  the  food  bank 
must  be  run  like  a  bank  and  not  become  a 
give-away  program. 

Fourth,  and  again  I  plead  guilty  of  repeti- 
tion, what  we  need  Is  a  foreign  policy  of  new 
conception  based  on  what  the  planet  Is 
really  like  and  what  kind  of  imaginative  lead- 
ership the  United  States  can  offer  In  a  new 
role  as  an  Independent  super-power.  At  this 
time  in  our  history,  opportunities  such  as  I 
have  outlined  tonight  abound  In  profusion. 
Let  us  please  exercise  our  imaginative  minds. 
The  food  and  fibre  crisis  is  but  one  example 
of  such  opportunity.  The  liberal  shibboleths 
have  failed.  Shiploads  of  Kansas  wheat  vrtll 
never  solve  India's  grain  problems  any  more 
than  American  rice-growing  techniques  will 
once  again  make  Burma  a  surplus  nation. 
And  so  I  could  go  on  and  on  again  with  more 
and  more  examples.  These  are  not  the  solu- 
tions and  surely  by  now  even  my  liberal 
friends  will  agree. 

The  world  can  feed  Itself  more  adequately. 
To  a  significant  degree  we  can  help  but  not 
by  pious  hand-wringing  and  energetic  do- 
goodlsm.  I  am  not  advocating  that  America 
turn  its  back  on  this  massive  human  suffer- 
ing. On  the  contrary  I  am  advocating  that 
we  recognize  our  past  mistake,  go  forward  to 
find  the  men  and  policies  to  make  America 
the  leader  of  enlightenment  of  the  World. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  JUDGES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  In 
October,  the  Congress  will  again  face  the 
difficult  question  of  the  appropriate  level 
for  a  cost-of-living  increase  for  civil  serv- 
ants. I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
realize  that  for  some,  this  cost-of-living 
increase  will  be  of  only  limited  utility. 
For  the  first  time  since  1969,  members  of 
the  Federal  judiciary  will  be  eligible  for 
a  cost-of-living  increase.  I  think  it  is 
about  time.  However,  that  increase  does 
not  help  address  the  more  elementary 
problem  of  their  "base  pay." 

I  believe  that  Federal  judges  should  be 
given  an  increase  in  their  basic  pay 
rates,  and  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  accomplish  that.  Needless  to  say,  I 
received  over  a  hundred  letters  of  sup- 
port for  that  legislation.  One  letter  I  re- 
ceived was  particularly  detailed  and 
thoughtfully  presented.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  all  the  arguments 
made,  but  I  believe  it  Important  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  be  aware  of  the 
views  of  some  members  of  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Judge  John  V.  Singleton,  Jr. 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Texas  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.   District   Coxjbt, 
Southern  District  or  Texas. 

Houston,  Tex.,  July  30,  1975. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Abottrezk, 
V.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  JiidUHary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Abourezk:  You  recently 
asked  for  comments  on  the  bill  you  intro- 
duced to  provide  for  an  increase  in  salaries 
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for  federal  Judges.  I  most 
the  following  comments. 

First,  for  tbe  reasons  that  1 
to   state,   not  only  is  an 
pensatlon  for  federal  Judges 
the  failure  to  enact  such  an 
abrogation  of  the  constitutional 

Secondly,  the  amount  of  the 
crease,  I  most  respectfully 
Inadequate.  In  1968  the  Comniii 
ecutlve.  Legislative  and  Judlcla . 
ommended   that   federal   district 
paid  tSO.OOO  a  year.  As  you 
ommendatlon  was  not  followed 
Johnson  and  the  leadership  of 
but.   Instead,   the 
duced  to  $40,000.  Since  that 
aware  of  what  has  happened  so, 
If  (50.000   was  recommended 
pendent  commission  In  1968 
wholly  Inadequate. 

Thirdly,  last  Sunday  I  heard 
Leader,    Senator   Mansfield, 
radio  that  the  Senate,  In 
deliberations    relating    to    the 
shire  senatorial  election  dispute) 
Ing  the  constitutional  mandate  > 
SecUon  6  of  Article  I  of  the 
most  respectfully  submit  that 
tlonal  mandate  regarding  the 
undiminished      compensation 
Judges,  as  set  forth  In  Article 
of  the  Constitution,  is  not  o: 
explicit  but  also  is  of  greater 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
fore,  I  only   wish  that  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  wou|d 
constitutional    mandate 
compensation. 

Lastly,  I  will  set  forth  what 
be  logical  reasons  why  the 
Immediately  cope  with  and 
ter. 

I  start  with  the  firm  oplnlor 
dependent  Judicial  system  was 
aim   of   the  founders   of  our 
form  of  government  but  also 
was  a  true  innovation  In  the 
man  and  that  such  Is  an 
of   the   form  of   government 
vised.  Without  an  Independent 
tem    to   enforce   the   laws 
President  and  passed  by  the 
laws  would  be  of  minimal 
portantly,  without  an 
system  to  give  definitive  and 
terpretatlons  to  the  meaning  of 
al   provisions,  such   provisions 
little  if  any  value.  An 
system,  It  seems  to  me,  truly 
our  system  of  government  from 
other  civilized   and 
Independence  Insofar  as  It  relates 
clal  system  can  only  be 
tenure  and  a  provision  for 
port   of   the    Judges   through 
compensation. 

Certainly,  the  framers  of  our 
were  convinced  that  the 
tlon  relating  to  the  federal 
was    Important.   They   recognized 
federal  Judiciary  was  the  weakest 
branches  of  government  which 
pointedly  stated  by  Mr.  Hamllto^ 
eralist  Papers  78  and  79.  and 
this  weakness,  they  needed  the 
tenure     and     undiminished 
After  all,  the  Constitution 
gressmen  and  senators  be  paid 
tlon  but  Is  silent  as  to  dlmlnu 
compensation.    The    Constitution 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
be  paid  a  compensation  which 
Increased  nor  diminished  durlnt 
in  ofHcc.  Consequently,  it  seems 
we  must  start  with  the  premise 
stltutlon  treats  members  of  the 
clal  system  differently  in  this 
any  other  constitutional  officers. 

As   Article   III,   Section    1 
enacted.  It  was  designed  to  plac( 
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Judiciary  completely  away  from  the  Influence 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  government.  By 
this  action,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
hoped  that  the  United  States  would  be  for- 
ever free  from  the  Itlnd  of  tyranny  Indulged 
In  by  the  absolute  English  monarchies  which 
made  the  Judges  dependent  upon  the  Crown 
for  their  tenure  and  the  amount  and  payment 
of  their  salaries. 

Traditionally,  there  have  been  said  to  be 
two  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  Article  IH, 
Section  1:  (1)  to  attract  good  and  competent 
men  for  the  federal  branch  and  (2)  to  pro- 
mote that  independence  and  Judgment  which 
Is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  guar- 
antees, limitations,  and  pervading  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  without  respect  to  persons  and 
with  equal  concern  for  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
The  framers  attempted  to  carry  out  both  of 
these  objectives  by  the  language  used  in 
Article  III,  Section  1.  There  is  a  frightening 
possibility,  however,  that  both  purposes,  es- 
pecially the  first,  are  being  destroyed  by  the 
congressional  failure  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  raise  Judicial  salaries  to  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  status  and  resj)ect  which 
members  of  this  separate  but  coequal  branch 
of  our  federal  government  were  meant  to 
enjoy. 

A  study  of  the  constitutional  debates,  the 
Federalist  Papers,  and  the  following  language 
from  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Miles  v  Gra- 
ham clearly  lead  one  to  conclude  that  Con- 
gress has  an  affirmative  duty  to  take  action 
under  Article  m.  Section  1: 

"Obviously,  diminution  may  be  effected  In 
more  ways  than  one.  Some  may  be  direct  and 
others  Indirect,  or  even  evasive,  as  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton suggested.  But  all  which  by  their  neces- 
ssjy  operation  and  effect  withhold  or  take 
from  the  Judge  a  part  of  that  which  has  been 
promised  by  law  for  his  services  must  be 
regarded  as  within  the  prohibition.  .  .  .  The 
prohibition  is  general,  contains  no  excepting 
words,  and  appears  to  be  directed  against  all 
diminution,  whether  for  one  purpose  or 
another." 

In  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  79,  Alexander 
Hamilton  writes  of  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution : 

"This,  all  circumstances  considered.  Is  the 
most  eligible  provision  that  could  have  been 
devised.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  In 
the  state  of  society  rendered  a  fixed  rate  of 
compensation  In  the  Constitution  Inadmis- 
sible. What  might  be  extravagant  today, 
might  In  half  a  century  become  penurious 
and  Inadequate.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
leave  It  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to 
vary  its  provisions  in  conformity  to  the  varia- 
tions in  circumstances,  yet  under  such  re- 
strictions as  to  put  It  out  of  the  power  of 
that  body  to  change  the  condition  of  the 
individual  for  the  worse.  A  man  may  then  be 
sure  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  stands,  and 
can  never  be  deterred  from  his  duty  by  the 
apprehension  of  being  placed  In  a  less  eligible 
situation.  The  clause  which  has  been  quoted 
combines  both  advantages.  The  salaries  of 
Judicial  offices  may  from  time  to  time  be 
altered,  as  occasion  shall  require,  yet  so  as 
never  to  lessen  the  allowance  with  which  any 
particular  Judge  comes  Into  office.  In  respect 
to  him.  .  .  ." 

I  strongly  believe  that  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  duty  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  compensation  for  federal 
Judges.  The  Constitution  leaves  it  up  to 
Congress  to  provide  "a  compensation  which 
shall  not  be  dlmlnlBhed  during  their  continu- 
ance In  office"  tuid  to  the  framers  assumed 
that  Congress  would  provide  a  compensation 
that  would  be  commensurate  with  the  times 
and  with  the  Judges'  responsibilities.  If  we 
assume  people  in  society  are  paid  according  to 
their  responsibilities  and  positions,  then 
surely  you  can  agree  that  our  present  com- 
pensation is  out  of  line  with  the  times.  Sig- 
nificant Is  the  fact  that  In  1969  there  was 
only  one  state  (New  York)    In  which  state 


Judges    were    compensated    more    than   the 
United  States  Judges,  whereas,  there  are  now 
twenty  states  (including  Texas)  compenaat- 
Ing  Judges  at  rates  equal  to  or  in  excess  oi 
the  present  pay  scale  of  the  federal  Judlciarv 
A  faUure  to  raise  Judicial  salaries  In  the 
face  of  the  mounting  Inflation  sets  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  the  future.  If  the  trend 
continues  as  It  has  begvm,  fewer  and  fewer 
outstanding  legal  talents  wlU  be  willing  to 
take  on   the   mantle  of   the  federal  Judge 
No  one  who  aspires  to  the  federal  bench  in- 
tends  to  get  rich  there.  Federal  Judges  should 
not  and  cannot  be  relegated   to  the  same 
position  as  salaried  employees  of  the  federal 
government  In  connection  with  its  varloiu 
departments  and  bureaus,  if  our  present  sys- 
tem is  to  remain  a  viable  one.  Federal  Judge^ 
Just  as  congressmen,  are  constitutional  offl- 
cers.  They  cannot  be  compared  with  salaried 
government    employees,    heads    of    bureaus, 
cabinet  officers,  and  other  members  In  the 
working  community  because  federal  Judges 
are  the  only  members  of  American  society 
that  are  so  protected  by  the  relevant  consti- 
tutional provision.  The  fact  that  others  in 
society  need  a  pay  raise  Is  Irrelevant  Insofar 
as  the  constitutional  argument  Is  concerned. 
The  framers  Intended  that  Congress  take  care 
of  the  Judiciary  and  established  certain  man- 
dates for  Congress  to  follow  In  Article  m. 
Section  1.  If  Congress  attempts  to  circumvent 
the  clear  constitutional  mandate  by  simply 
doing  nothing,  then  I  fear  our  present  system 
of  government  wUl  eventually  be  destroyed. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  questions 
of  Judicial  pay  raise  should  be  entirely  sep- 
arated from  the  consideration  of  the  Justi- 
fication for  a  raise  for  the  generals,  admirals, 
congressmen,  senators,  or  cabinet  members. 
Only   the   federal   Judges"   salaries   are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  illogical 
to  compare  federal  Judges  to  senators  and 
congressmen:  the  Jobs  of  the  federal  Judges 
were  conceived  of  as  lifetime,  full-time  Jobs. 
The  federal  Judge  Is  the  only  real  constant 
in  the  federal  government.  He  has  and  ideally 
should  have  no  reason  to  leave  his  office  after 
several  years  of  service.  Few  did  leave  until 
this  unprecedented  Inflation  hit.  Constitu- 
tionally speaking.  It  Is  not  proper  to  compare 
congressmen,    senators,    and    federal   Judges 
Insofar  as  the  compensation  problem  Is  con- 
cerned. Congressmen  and  senators  properly 
can  participate  In  and  receive  compensation 
from  other  business  activities.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  important  fact  to  consider  is  that 
congressmen  and  senators  are  not  necessarily 
relegated   solely  to  the  compensation  they 
receive  for   their   services  as  such.  Federal 
Judges,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  they  are 
blessed  with  provident  ancestors  or  unless 
they  have  managed   to  accumulate  wealth 
before  taking  a  federal  Judgeship,  are  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  their  salaries.  They 
hold  a  lifetime,  full-time  Job.  No  amount 
of  hard  work  or  expertise  can  Increase  their 
Income,  unless  they  have  the  time  and  talent 
for  writing  law  treatises. 

Although  Congress  has  not  directly  dimin- 
ished our  salary,  nevertheless,  Congress  Is 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  be- 
cause it  has  not  looked  beyond  Its  Inaction 
to  the  Inevitable  result.  Whatever  its 
motives — whether  a  conscious  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  federal  Judiciary  or  merely  a  desire 
not  to  raise  federal  Judges'  salaries  In  an 
election  year  or  during  a  recession — the  con- 
tinued Inaction  of  Congress  will  inevitably 
serve  to  severely  cripple.  If  not  destroy,  the 
federal  Judiciary.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I 
and  my  brothers  on  the  bench  are  so  vitally 
concerned  about  this  question. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  at  least 
make  a  persuasive  case  for  the  position  that 
I  take,  which  Is  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  places  an  affirmative  bur- 
den and  duty  upon  the  Congress  to  see  that 
federal  Judges  receive  a  compensation  that 
shall  not  be  diminished.  After  all,  a  provi- 
sion to  pay  a  compensation  and  a  provision 
to  pay  a  compensation  which  shall  not  bt 
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dUnlnlshed  are  two  entirely  separate  and  dif- 
ferent obligations. 

I  am  Indeed  familiar  with  the  statutes 
creating  a  Commission  on  Executive,  Legis- 
lative and  Judicial  Salaries.  This  plan  seemed 
»t  the  time  to  be  a  good  and  workable  solu- 
tion not  only  for  the  problem  relating  to 
adequate  compensation  for  the  executive 
jnd  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
but  also  for  the  Judicial  branch.  However,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  plan  did  not  work.  Appar- 
ently, It  did  not  work  because  It  left  too 
much  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  There  needs  to 
be  another  and  more  than  likely  different 
approach  to  the  problem.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  a  workable  and  permanent  solu- 
tion would  be  to  establish  a  permanent  com- 
pensation for  federal  Judges  and  tie  this  to 
a  realistic  and  meaningful  cost  of  living  in- 
dex. In  this  way,  I  submit  that  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  federal  Judges  could  be  met.  Looking 
realistically  at  the  situation,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  for  federal  district  Judges  a  perma- 
nent compensation  in  the  nature  of  $60,000 
and,  as  stated,  tying  this  to  a  meaningful 
and  realistic  cost  of  living  Index,  would  be 
a  permanent  solution. 

It  seems  rather  unusual  that  legislative 
bodies  throughout  the  nation  closer  to  the 
local  scene  have  seen  fit  over  the  past  two 
or  tliree  yesirs  to  raise  the  salaries  of  public 
officials,  be  they  judges,  councllmen,  com- 
missioners, legislators,  etc.,  and  yet  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  not  met  the 
problem  head-on.  We  all  know  that  if  this 
question  Is  not  resolved  this  year,  it  will  not 
again  be  approached  until  at  least  1977,  and 
by  that  time  I  can  assure  you  that  a  federal 
Judge  compensation-wise  will  be  reduced  to 
the  status  of  a  law  clerk. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  a  long  letter,  but  the 

problem  is  Important  and  I  sincerely  hope 

that  I  have  been  able  to  present  to  you  and 

others  a  well -reasoned  and  logical  approach. 

Sincerely, 

John  V.  Singleton. 

V3.  District  Cotjbt, 
Southern  District  of  Texas, 
HoxLston,  Tex.,  August  11,  1975. 
Hon.  James  Abottrezk, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Abottrezk:  As  a  supplement 
to  my  recent  letter  and  In  an  attempt  to 
emphasize  my  point  of  congressional  abroga- 
tion of  its  constitutional  mandate,  the  fol- 
lowing wUl  Indicate  what  has  happened  here 
in  Houston,  Texfis. 

In  our  state  Judicial  system,  the  district 
court  Is  the  highest  trial  coxirt.  At  the  time 
of  the  last  raise  applicable  to  federal  Judges 
In  1968,  the  state  district  covirt  Judges  in 
Houston,  Texas,  were  paid  a  total  of  $28,000 
(at  that  time  the  federal  Judges  had  been 
nJsed  to  $40,000) .  Since  that  time,  the  state 
district  court  Judges  were  raised  as  follows: 
In  1971  to  a  total  of  $30,000;  In  1973  to  a 
total  of  $33,000;  and  In  1974  to  a  total  of 
•40.000.  As  of  September  1,  1975,  the  state 
<U«trict  court  Judges  will  be  making  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $43,600  plus  an  automatic 
Kmual  Increase  of  $1,800. 

The  lowest  tier  of  trial  judges  in  our  state's 
judicial  system  is  our  county  court  at  law 
judges.  As  of  September  1,  1975,  such  Hous- 
ton Judges  will  be  making  an  annual  salary 
of  $42,600  with  an  automatic  annual  In- 
<!»a«e  of  $1,800. 

I  am  rather  confident  that  this  same  pat- 
twn  has  been  followed  in  practically  all  of 
the  states  of  the  union.  This  situation  alone 
nw  led  and  is  leading  to  a  lessening  of  re- 
ject for  our  federal  Judicial  system  among 
the  bar  and  the  public. 

I  strongly  and  sincerely  suggest  to  you 
•no  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  that  the 
rompensatlon  question  as  it  affects  the  fed- 
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eral  judiciary  is  the  single  most  serious  ques- 
tion facing  the  federal  Judiciary  system  to- 
day. I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
all  of  those  who  occupy  the  federal  bench 
are  good  Judges.  Certainly  we  do  have  some 
bad  Judges,  some  lazy  judges,  and  some 
Judges  who  abuse  the  power  Inherent  in 
lifetime  tenure,  but  all  of  that  is  relatively 
unimportant  when  you  look  at  the  federal 
Judicial  system  as  a  whole.  Certainly,  our 
constitutional  Judicial  system  should  not  be 
destroyed  because  of  the  Incompetency  or 
inefficiency  of  some,  or  because  of  congres- 
sional inaction  or  neglect. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Sinoleton. 


AN  ENERGY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  level  with  the 
American  people  and  approve  an  energy 
program  that  will  meet  the  problems 
head  on. 

President  P\>rd  has  shown  immense 
patience  in  attempting  to  work  out  a 
program  which  not  only  will  allow  us  to 
cope  with  immediate  problems  but  which 
will  enable  us  to  move  positively  toward 
solving  our  energy  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture. Virtually  everyone,  including  those 
of  us  who  are  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  free  enterprise,  agreed  that  an  abrupt 
end  to  oil  price  controls  was  not  desir- 
able. Yet  Congress  recessed  for  more  than 
a  month  and  allowed  controls  to  lapse. 

Now  that  we  have  gone  through  the 
ritual  testing  of  resolve  It  Is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  face  the  issues  squarely  and 
honestly.  Our  Government  cannot  con- 
trol oil  prices  indefinitely  without  drastic 
intrusions  on  a  great  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  personal  freedoms  which 
traditionally  have  been  fundamental  to 
American  liJfe.  President  Ford  has  offered 
a  program  which  would  control  inflation 
and  put  the  business  enterprise  system 
fully  to  work  to  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems now  and  in  the  future.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  act  responsibly 
and  quickly  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  Phoenix  G«.zette,  on 
August  18, 1975,  carried  an  editorial  con- 
cerning President  Ford's  leadership  in 
attempting  to  formulate  an  honest,  sen- 
sible energy  policy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Right  on  On. 

President  Ford  Is  displaying  a  lot  of  polit- 
ical courage  in  leveling  with  the  American 
people  on  oil  prices  and  the  energy  crisis. 
What  the  President  says  isn't  pleasant  to 
hear  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  bard  truth. 

President  Ford  says  he  Intends  to  veto 
an  extension  of  price  controls  on  domestic 
oil  and  then  remove  his  $2  a  barrel  tariff  on 
Imported  oil  if  Congress  sustains  the  veto. 

That  wlU  Increase  prices,  the  President 
admits  at  the  risk  of  losing  votes,  but  he  Is 
right  in  contending  that  higher  prices  will 
promote  conservation  and  increased  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  petroleum  products. 

More  important  still,  higher  prices  also 
promise  to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  domestic  sources  of  fuels  and  to  promote 
new  energy  technology,  such  as  solar  energy. 

In  contrast  to  President  Ford's  forthright 
talk  on  oil  and  energy.  Congress  wallows  In 
political  expediency,  promising  lower  prices 
and  more  oil  without  suggesting  any  means 
of  reaching  that  goal.  Hoping  to  gain  in  po- 


litical popularity,  congressmen  lash  out  at 
"big  oil,"  while  Ignoring  a  national  crisis. 

The  nation  is  importing  40  percent  of  its 
petroleum  from  nations  that  may  raise  prices 
or  cut  the  supply  on  whim.  As  long  as  the 
country  remains  dependent  on  unreliable 
supplies — the  price  of  which  Congress  can- 
not control — the  United  States  is  threatened 
with  economic  disaster  and  dangers  to  na- 
tional seciirity  as  well. 

Events  in  recent  times  corroborate  the 
President's  straight  talk  on  prices.  When 
federal  authorities  Imposed  price  controls  on 
beef  not  too  long  ago,  beef  products  vlrtuaUy 
disappeared  from  the  msirket.  And  It  is  gen- 
eraUy  acknowledged  that  the  nation  is  short 
of  natural  gas  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment held  prices  to  such  an  artificially  low 
level  that  new  production  was  discouraged. 

The  president's  honesty  won't  go  unpun- 
ished. He  will  be  charged  with  everyttxlng 
from  discriminating  against  the  poor  to 
favoring  Arab  oil  Interests.  It  Is  only  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  people  prove  Lincoln  right — 
that  it  Is  not  possible  to  "fool  aU  the  people 
all  the  time" — and  back  the  President  in  his 
sensible  efforts  to  establish  a  sensible  energy 
policy. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  my  fellow  Senators, 
I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Banker 
on  August  19,  1975,  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  a  bank  merger  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Illustrat- 
ing the  competition  in  laxity  among  our 
bank  regulatory  agencies  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  FDIC 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
dissenting  denied  a  bank  merger  on  com- 
petitive groimds.  Upon  reconsideration, 
with  the  threat  by  the  banks  involved  to 
structure  the  transaction  for  the  sole  re- 
view of  the  Comptroller  by  switching  the 
charter  of  the  resultant  bank,  the  FDIC 
reversed  Itself  and  approved  the  merger. 

This  case  illustrates  once  again  that 
imder  the  present  system  of  divided  reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction,  banks  are  able  to 
play  off  the  regulators  against  one 
another  to  get  what  they  want.  The 
Bank  Merger  Act  has  not  been  enforced 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  in  this  case.  Regulation  at  the 
lowest  common  denominator  level  has 
become  the  rule  of  the  day.  A  single  regu- 
latory agency  at  the  Federal  level  would 
stop  this  pernicious  practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

[From  the  American  Banker,  Aug.  19,  1976] 
WnxE  SATS  FDIC  Rev^^kd  Merges  Dzniai. 

ON   Banker's   Threat   To   Switch    Rectj- 

LATORS 

(By  Robert  Dowllng) 

Washington. — ^Frank  Wllle,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  charged 
that  a  Texas  banker  pressured  his  agency 
Into  reversing  a  merger  denial  by  threatening 
to  switch  to  a  Federal  charter  under  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  was  In 
favor  of  the  merger. 

The  statement  by  chairman  Wllle,  who  op- 
posed the  merger,  came  as  the  FDIC  over- 
turned, 2-1,  a  December  denial  and  agreed 
to  reconsider  allowing  the  $23.6  mtlllon- 
depoelt  Bank  of  South  Texas,  Alice,  Tex.,  to 
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antl-competl- 

merger    was 
the   principal 


of  the  Banlc 


the  two  banks 


acquire  the  916.6  million -de|  oelt  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Alice.  The  agency  bad  called 
the  combination  substantlallsj 
tlve  In  Its  earlier  order. 

The  decision  In  favor  tb^ 
victory  for  Frederick  Erck 
common  stockholders  In  the  two  banks 
Agency  officials  said  be  had  substantially  re- 
duced competition  and  blocked  the  chance 
for  potential  competition  betv^een  the  banks 
by  a  1970  acquisition  of  stock  in  both  that 
was  a  violation  of  the  spirH 
Merger  Act. 

Approval  of  the  merger  of 
"would  encourage  widespread  evasion  of  the 
purposes"  of  the  act,  the  FDIC  declared  In 
its  December  order.  j 

The  agency's  reversal  Monday  resulted 
from  a  vote  change  In  favor  jof  the  combi- 
nation by  Oeorge  LeMalstre.i  one  of  three 
members  of  the  FDIC  boara.  Comptroller 
James  E.  Smith  had  voted  for  the  merger 
In  December  and  did  so  again  in  the  recon- 
sidered decisions.  I 

Although  it  may  be  "indelicate  to  suggest," 
the  "real  reason  for  the  board's  reversal  has 
something  to  do  with  the  ezpl^citnees  of  Mr. 
Erck's  reminder  that  be  can  recast  the  pro- 
posal so  that  the  resulting  bRnk  would  be 
a  national  bank,  thus  permitt(ng  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  alone  \o  approve  the 
desired  transaction  tmder  tha  Bank  Merger 
Act,"  a  WUle  statement'  dissenting  n  the 
decision  said  Monday. 

He  said  there  were  no  "ovei  Tiding  factors 
of  convenience  and  need"  in  the  reconsid- 
ered application  "sufficient  to  jvistlfy  the 
approval  of  this  merger." 

The  FDIC  Board's  original  co  nsideratlon  of 
the  merger  concluded  there  would  be  "no 
overriding  banking  factor  or  oonsideratlons 
of  convenience  and  need"  to  warrant  ap- 
proval. 

"If  the  acquisition  of  stock  control  elim- 
inated substantial  existing  competition,  or 
foreclosed  significant  competition,  between 
two  or  more  banks  sought  to  te  merged,  the 
merger  would,  obviously,  glvd  permanence 
to  that  antl-ccHnpetltlve  effect "  the  original 
statement  said. 

Additionally,  it  noted  that  the  two  banks 
were  direct  and  significant  ompetltors  In 
the  AUce  market.  There  are  {,  total  of  five 
banks  In  the  market. 

The  FDIC's  original  decision  said  that  the 
merger  would  "adversely  affect  the  convenl- 
Mice  and  needs  of  the  community."  First 
National's  office,  which  would  be  closed  if 
the  banks  merged,  was  located  in  downtown 
Alice  along  with  the  market's  largest  bank, 
Alice  National  Bank.  It  said  thiit  this  part  of 
Alice  was  "a  deteriorating  aren  with  an  In- 
creasing number  of  vacant  buildings." 

The  FDIC  said  that  although  the  continu- 
ation of  First  National's  office  may  not  pre- 
vent the  deterioration  of  downtown  Alice,  "its 
closing  will  surely  serve  to  accelerate  It." 

According  to  the  FDIC's  revised  statement, 
new  facts  presented  show  that  the  anticom- 
petitive factors,  which  remain  the  same  as 
in  the  original  consideration,  "are  clearly 
outweighed  by  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  markets  served." 

The  revision  stemmed  from  the  FDIC 
Board's  appraisal  that  the  merger  would  lead 
to  a  relocation  of  an  outside  bank  In  the 
Alice  market.  The  bank  Is  the  Sandla  State 
Bank.  Sandla.  Tex.  It  has  $lll  million  in 
deposits.  The  revised  statemant  said  that 
"notwlthstandllng  its  limited  tfize  and  scope 
of  operations,  the  Sandla  Bank  will  possess 
the  requisite  management  skill  and  access 
to  financial  resources  to  enabl^  it  to  become 
an  aggressive  competitor  In  the  fllce  market." 
Th«  facts  surrounding  the  qase  were  dis- 
closed In  detailed  summary  re  eased  by  the 
agency,  in  which  its  chalrmaq  charged  the 
FDIC  board  got  a  "reminder"  fttem  the  bank- 
er that  he  oovild  take  his  cas4i  elsewhere  if 
It  was  turned  down  a  second  time. 


The  decision  Is  likely  to  get  widespread 
review  in  Congress,  where  senior  members 
of  its  banking  committees  have  charged  the 
existing  system  of  three  agencies  regulating 
banks  allows  too  much  room  for  btmkers  to 
play  off  regulators  against  each  other. 


LEGISLATIVE  JURISDICTION   OVER 
THE  SBA 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  last  June  2, 
I  announced  my  cosponsorshlp  of  Senate 
Resolution  104.  This  resolution  would 
give  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

I  am  concerned  that  even  though  more 
than  90  percent  of  our  Nation's  busi- 
nesses are  classified  as  small  businesses, 
and  small  businesses  employ  over  50 
percent  of  all  working  Americans,  the 
legislative  authority  over  the  SBA  is 
burled  in  the  broad  jurisdiction  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  As  an  ex-member  of  that 
committee  I  am  well  aware  that  little 
time  can  be  spent  on  small  business  con- 
cerns as  a  result.  The  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  is  only  one  of  eight  sub- 
committees, others  of  which  cover  such 
important  subject  areas  as  housing  and 
urban  affairs,  international  finance,  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  consumer  credit. 

Congress  needs  to  realize  to  a  greater 
extent  that  the  interests  of  small  com- 
panies are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
the  interests  of  Xerox  or  General  Motors. 
Just  to  give  a  few  obvious  examples, 
small  businesses  have  much  more  trouble 
raising  needed  capital  from  outside 
sources,  have  a  harder  time  coping  with 
Government  paperwork  which  they  just 
do  not  have  the  staff  to  handle,  and  may 
not  take  advantage  of  complicated  Gov- 
ernment tax  incentive  programs  unless  a 
special  effort  is  made. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  was  the 
first  tax  bill  in  years  which  specifically 
recognized  the  unique  needs  of  small 
business  through  the  design  of  its  cor- 
porate tax  reductions.  This  resolution 
is  another  major  step  in  that  direction. 

I  hope  that  tiiis  legislation  will  be 
acted  upon  promptly. 


CAN  WE  SURVIVE? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  Joe  Snyder  printed  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Shawnee,  Okla.,  News  Star, 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  This 
article  makes  some  thought  provoking 
and  challenging  observations  about  the 
future  of  western  democracy  and  the  free 
world.  This  country  has  been  blessed  far 
beyond  any  other  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  well  for  us  to  ask  ourselves — 
as  Mr.  Snyder  does — whether  we  "really 
understand  the  price  of  liberty  and  the 
cost  of  freedom  and  If  we  are  willing 
to  pay  it?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Snyder's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  W«  SuBViVE? 
(By  Joe  Snyder) 

The  biggest  lesson  the  editor  of  this  news- 
paper learned  while  In  Poland,  and  it  Isnt 


pleasant.  Is  that  the  forces  of  Communlam 
and  Socialism  are  winning,  and  Democracy  it 
losing. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  what  we  an 
saying.  We  are  not  saying  that  Communism 
is  best  for  personal  freedom.  We  despise  it 
We  are  saying  that  under  the  Socialist  sys- 
tem everyone  works  hard  and  the  state 
benefits  as  a  result  of  this  labor  and  be- 
comes increasingly  strong.  Under  our  Demo- 
cratic form  of  government  we  have  been 
given  so  many  rights  that  have  been  taken 
for  granted  and  are  so  abused,  that  Ameria 
Is  being  torn  asunder. 

And  how  we  hate  to  write  such  words.  But 
our  feeling  is  being  shared  by  a  lot  of  think- 
ing people  who  recognize  that  many  things 
In  this  covmtry  have  become  so  mismanaged 
and  are  so  askew,  that  our  survival  may  be 
at  stake. 

Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn.  the  Russian  to- 
thor  now  living  in  exile,  has  warned  that 
World  War  III  has  already  taken  place  and 
that  the  west  has  been  defeated.  Listing  the 
loss  of  China,  North  Korea,  Cuba,  North 
and  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  Solz- 
henltsyn says  Laos  is  about  to  go,  Thailand, 
South  Korea  and  Israel  are  threatened.  Por- 
tugal is  rushing  into  the  same  abyss.  Finland 
and  Austria  are  awaiting  their  fate  with 
resignation,  powerless  to  defend  themselves 
and  clearly  unable  to  count  on  outside  help. 
He  added  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
count  the  little  African  and  Arab  nation* 
that  have  become  puppets  of  the  Commu« 
nlsts. 

"Two  or  three  more  decades  of  so-called 
'peaceful  co-existence  as  glorious  as  the  last, 
and  the  very  concept  of  the  west  will  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

And  he  says,  "those  young  people  who  re- 
fused to  bear  the  trials  and  anguish  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  will  not  have  had  the  time 
to  pass  Into  the  reserves  before  they  fall . . . 
in  the  defense  of  America." 

It  is  depressing  to  look  about  our  country 
today.  Most  people  are  completely  frustrated 
and  skeptical  of  government.  Not  only  Is  the 
Federal  government  bankrupt,  but  towns, 
cities  and  states  all  over  the  U.S.  are  in  finan- 
cial trouble.  And  there  Is  a  very  fine  line 
between  Democracy  and  Anarchy.  When  gov- 
ernment  employees  threaten  to  strike,  no 
matter  what  level  of  government  employs 
them,  we  are  near  a  state  of  rebellion. 

We  have  so  many  "rights"  that  freedom 
threatens  our  existence.  We  are  all  like 
children,  demanding  toys  and  candy. 

On  all  sides  people  are  unhappy.  Most  can- 
not make  ends  meet  because  their  personal 
demands,  and  their  governments'  demands, 
can  never  be  completely  satisfied.  Rationing 
of  energy,  including  gasoline,  is  de^jeratdy 
needed,  but  nobody  In  govenmient  has  the 
guts  to  force  a  little  discipline  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  appears  we  will  head  Into  dis- 
aster because  so  few  are  willing  to  give  up 
non-essential  driving. 

The  labor  unions  are  In  complete  control. 
They  strike  on  the  slightest  provocation  and 
for  unreasonable  demands  that  only  fuel  the 
fires  of  Inflation  with  no  effort  to  improve 
lagging  productivity  that  places  America  at 
a  poorer  disadvantage  in  world  markets.  They 
apparently  do  not  care,  as  long  as  they  get 
more  and  more  for  less  and  less. 

One  has  to  wonder  about  the  honest 
strength,  and  will  to  fight,  of  our  all-volun- 
teer Army.  If  a  call  to  mobilize  comes,  will 
our  young  people  stand  In  the  streets  and 
yell,  "Hell  no,  we  won't  go"  as  many  did  dur- 
ing Vietnam?  When  the  missiles  are  falling 
win  our  politicians  still  be  running  for  re- 
election and  trying  to  make  Brownie  points 
against  the  opposition  party? 

How  much  longer  will  our  government 
penalize  hard  work  Instestd  of  rewarding  it? 
Free  enterprise,  the  cornerstone  of  Democ- 
racy, struggles  to  cope  with  a  tangled  web  of 
government  regulation  and  red  tape,  the 
masses  of  disinterested  paper  shufflers,  and 


Increasing    obligations,     while     government 
Itself  continues  to  encourage  dependence  on 

It 

The  Communists  don't  have  all  these  things 
to  worry  about.  The  government  has  substi- 
tuted regimentation  for  liberty.  Their  people 
don't  have  any  rights.  The  people  work  hard 
for  survival  in  a  lack-luster  society  in  which 
the  state  reaps  the  benefits.  Civil  rights  are 
not  challenged  becatise  there  are  none.  Poli- 
ticians don't  make  silly  speeches  because  11 
they  do,  they  disappear. 

What  we're  saying  Is  that  Communist  gov- 
ernments have  a  big  advantage  over  freedom- 
loving  nations.  And  all  that  can  save 
Democracy  Is  a  complete  reversal  of  each  In- 
dlTldual's  sense  of  values.  In  any  event,  the 
lives  of  people  In  America  are  going  to 
change  in  the  future.  Either  we  are  going  to 
manifest  our  love  of  America  and  Its  way  of 
life  with  abolishment  of  greed  and  self  cen- 
tered attitudes,  or  our  way  of  life  is  going  to 
perish  under  the  ominous  waves  of  Com- 
munism that  are  moving  with  Increasing 
speed  to  engulf  the  world. 

Do  we  Americans  really  understand  the 
price  of  liberty  and  the  cost  of  freedom — and 
are  we  willing  to  pay  It? 


THE  SPENDING  ENGINE  AND 
FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  August  26,  1975,  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Ready 
for  '77?"  This  editorial  makes  several 
timely  observations  regarding  the  newly 
established  congressional  budget  proce- 
dure as  it  relates  to  future  fiscal  years. 

As  a  fiscal  conservative,  I  encouraged 
and  supported  the  development  of  the 
present  congressional  budget  procedure 
as  a  means  by  which  to  inject  some  ra- 
tional thinking  and  planning  into  the 
Federal  budget.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
resulting  organization  and  staffing  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  is  excellent. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  Senate 
and  Congress  will  renounce  the  purposes 
of  the  enacting  legislation  by  voting  for 
budget-busting  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills.  My  concerns  also  extend 
to  the  belief  that  some  congressional 
leaders  will  utilize  the  new  budget  proce- 
dure as  an  excuse  for  rejecting  certain 
pieces  of  legislation,  such  as  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Conference 
Report  (H.R.  6674),  with  which  those 
Members  do  not  agree,  as  a  matter  of 
principle  rather  than  for  purely  budget- 
ary objections.  The  opportunity  for  abuse 
in  this  area  will  never  cease  to  exist. 

While  it  was  my  position  to  support 
enactment  of  the  budget  procedure,  I 
found  it  necessary,  as  a  fiscal  conserva- 
tive, to  vote  against  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  1976  budget.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  resolution  of  $395.8  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  and  $367  billion 
in  estimated  outlays  with  a  resulting  def- 
icit of  $68.8  billion  were  beyond  all 
reason. 

I  do  not  agree  that  these  massive  def- 
icits are  necessary  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy back  to  vitality.  I  have  stated  before, 
and  reaffirm  now  that  these  huge  Fed- 
eral deficits  wiU  hinder  recovery  at  its 
most  vulnerable  point. 

Virtually  all  economists  agree  that 
the  recession  has  "bottomed  out"  and 
me  economy  Is  begliming  to  build  again, 
^s  development  means  that  businesses 
*iu  begin  to  borrow  in  order  to  provide 


the  jobs  which  will  reduce  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  and  increase  production.  Such 
borrowing  Is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
recovery  cycle.  However,  due  to  the  mas- 
sive Federal  deficit  financing  which  will 
take  place  during  this  fiscal  year,  private 
sources  of  capital  will  be  reduced  far 
below  the  private  sector  demand.  The 
pending  result  Is  where  the  so-called 
stimulative  deficit  becomes  an  abortive 
deficit. 

The  editorial  which  follows  recog- 
nizes this  premise  and  proceeds  to  look 
toward  fiscal  year  1977.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  our  economy  faces  another  huge  In- 
flation If  Congress  does  not  exert  a 
strong  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
order  to  bring  the  "Federal  spending  en- 
gine" under  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Readt  yoE  '77? 

The  "dry  run"  of  the  new  congressional 
budget  procedures  this  year  has  been  an  al- 
together healthy  exercise.  At  worst,  it  gen- 
erated figures  to  embarrass  Congress'  big 
spenders,  and  at  best  it  may  have  provided 
the  crucial  difference  between  a  troublesome 
budget  deficit  and  a  catastrophic  one. 

It  should  already  be  clear,  however,  that  If 
Congress  Is  ever  to  get  a  meaningful  hold  on 
Its  spending,  it  wlU  have  to  start  looking 
more  than  one  year  ahead.  The  budget  score- 
keeping  report  shows  that  of  the  $367  billion 
Congress  targeted  for  fiscal  1976  spending, 
some  $200  billion  had  already  been  com- 
mitted by  legislation  enacted  in  prior  years. 
Yet  there  Is  no  detailed  analysis  of  what  this 
year's  legislation  Is  going  to  do  to  next  year's 
budget — a  type  of  analysis  that  clearly  should 
be  a  priority  item  as  the  Budget  Office  proce- 
dures are  refined. 

Anyone  who  doubts  this  necessity  ought  to 
consider  the  budget  for  fiscal  1977,  now  stsu-t- 
Ing  to  be  shaped  in  bureaucratic  Irmer  sanc- 
tums. The  widespread  assumption,  even 
among  some  commentators  of  conservative 
cast.  Is  that  the  current  deficits  are  chiefly 
an  artifact  of  the  recession,  and  will  go  away 
with  recovery.  But  it  turns  out.  Treasury 
Secretary  Simon  notes,  "To  the  contrary,  we 
face  the  disappointing  prospects  of  large  def- 
icits— of  magnitudes  that  would  have  been 
considered  unbelievable  just  a  few  years 
ago — for  at  least  several  more  years." 

Specifically,  if  Congress  adopted  all  of  the 
President's  proposals  and  then  took  a  two- 
year  vacation,  the  deficit  in  fiscal  1977  would 
be  $34  billion  (on  the  basis  of  revenue  pro- 
jections assuming  real  economic  growth  of 
6.5%  a  year) .  But  of  course.  Congress  wlU  not 
do  any  such  thing. 

If  Congress  extends  the  one -year  personal 
tax  cut.  It  will  increase  the  deficit  by  another 
$14  billion.  If  it  refuses  the  presidential 
money-saving  ideas,  like  a  5%  cap  on  federal 
pay  Increases,  add  another  $8  bUlion.  Make 
allowances  for  the  spending  proposals  now 
under  active  consideration  In  Congress,  and 
according  to  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et estimates,  you  come  up  with  a  congres- 
sional effect  of  about  $46  billion,  and  a  total 
deficit  of  $80  blUlon. 

Because  of  the  change  In  the  dates  of  the 
fiscal  year,  fiscal  1977  does  not  even  start 
until  October  of  1976.  To  get  some  notion 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  an  $80  billion  def- 
icit then,  all  you  have  to  do  Is  look  briefly 
at  what  a  similar  deficit  is  doing  right  now, 
in  the  trough  of  a  recession.  Already  the  fed- 
eral borrowing  necessary  to  finance  the  def- 
icits is  sending  Interest  rates  up.  Imperiling 
mortgage  institutions  and  putting  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  tinder  tremendous  pressure  to 


unleash  inflationary  rates  of  monetary 
growth. 

We  can  be  deeply  thankful  that  It  is  not 
worse,  as  it  would  have  been  had  Congress 
run  the  deflclt  up  to  more  than  $100  blUlon. 
With  timely  warnings  of  this  pro^>ect  by 
Secretary  Simon  and  others.  Congress  set  its 
target  deficit  at  $69  billion.  Congress  will 
almost  certainly  exceed  this,  but  the  work  of 
the  budget  committee  and  the  presidential 
vetos  may  have  averted  total  chaos.  The  econ- 
omy is  right  now  teUlng  us  that  the  deflclt 
It  Is  feeling  Is  at  the  brink  of  its  tolerance. 

By  October  of  1976,  the  recovery  presum- 
ably will  be  well  under  way.  Business  loan 
demand  would  normally  be  brisk,  leaving 
little  slack  in  the  credit  markets  for  a  huge 
deficit.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  even  the 
most  wild-eyed  expansionist  would  prescribe 
an  $80  billion  deficit  for  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  now  seem  likely  In  fiscal  1977. 
And  while  real  growth  faster  than  6.6%  would 
reduce  the  deficit.  It  would  also  reduce  the 
slack  In  both  the  financial  markets  and  the 
read  economy.  Unless  Congress  can  somehow 
slow  the  spending  it  Is  already  committing 
Itself  to  for  fiscal  1977,  the  economy  faces  the 
prospect  of  huge  inflation. 

There  were  scoffers  when  the  administra- 
tion started  to  make  five-year  economic  pre- 
dictions, but  looking  ahead  to  fiscal  1977,  one 
can  see  that  such  projections  are  the  heart 
of  fiscal  wisdom.  The  spending  engine  is  never 
going  to  be  brotight  under  control  unless 
Congress  starts  to  do  the  same  thing. 


RHODESIA 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  year. 
Dr.  John  Hutchinson  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  traveled  to 
Rhodesia  at  the  behest  of  the  African 
National  Council  to  study  the  prospects 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  that  coim- 
try's  10-year  stalemate  over  majority 
rule. 

On  July  8  of  this  year.  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Dick  Clark. 
In  his  oral  statement  he  urged  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  more  positive  and  ac- 
tive role  in  the  settlement  process.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  brief  prefa- 
tory remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Statement  by  Dk.  Htttchinson  ok  thi 
Rhodksian  Qttestton 

I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  brlefiy  today  about  a 
somewhat  maligned  and  certainly  neglected 
coimtry  whose  future  is  related  to  ours. 
I  have  placed  a  formal  statement  In  the 
record,  and  with  your  permission  will  add 
only  a  few  supplementary  and  summary 
remarks,  which  should  take  only  nine  min- 
utes to  read.  A  colleague  of  yours  has  sug- 
gested that  you  might  wish  to  hear  addi- 
tional testimony  In  executive  session,  and 
I  will  of  course  be  glad  to  supply  that. 

Last  year  I  paid  two  visits  to  Rhodesia 
for  a  total  stay  of  nearly  three  months.  I 
went  in  January,  1974  on  my  own  account 
to  study  the  prospects  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  Rhodesia.  During  that  time 
I  was  fortunate  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith,  with  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa — 
the  President  of  the  African  National  Coun- 
cil, and  with  a  cross-section  of  African 
and  European  labor,  business,  political  and 
community  leaders. 

In  April,  1974  I  went  back  to  Rhodesia 
at  the  Invitation  of  an  officer  of  the  African 
National  Council.  In  subsequent  discus- 
sions it  was  agreed  that  I  would  render  what 
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help  I  cottld  to  the  AKC  fti  Its  cvirrent 
negotiations  and  relations  ^th  the  Rho 
deslan  Oovemment,  and  In  tl^e  event  of  an 
agreement  would  visit  varloud  African  capi- 
tals and  London  and  Wa&hlng|ton  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  agreement!  and — a  most 
vital  question — the  represedtatlveness  of 
the  ANC.  ; 

On  May  7,  1974  It  was  agreed  between  Mr. 
Smith  and  Bishop  Muzorewaj  that  certain 
constitutional  proposals  would  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Central  Committee  ok  the  ANC  for 
Its  consideration.  I  received  a  cppy  of  the  pro- 
posals the  following  day,  anq  for  the  next 
four  weeks  was  privy  to  a  njimber  of  dis- 
cussions of  the  proposals  by  boih  African  and 
Eiiropean  leaders.  Later  In  th^  month  I  was 
asked  on  several  occasions  toj  relay  certain 
suggestions  or  proposals  between  the  African 
National  Council  and  the  Rho4eslan  Govern- 
ment, and  I  did  so.  I  was  thiiB  a  witness  to 
the  process  of  disintegration^  In  will  and 
trust  smd  communication  which  killed  any 
prospect  for  an  agreement.  0«  June  2,  1974 
the  Central  Committee  refused!  to  accept  the 
proposals  and  Increased  its  own  demands. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  the  Rho- 
desian  Oovemment  did  not  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  the  Lisbon  coup  in  the  rais- 
ing of  African  expectations  anq  demands,  and 
that  the  African  National  Cornell  failed  to 
maintain  Its  own  Internal  cotnmunlcatlons 
and  cohesion  and  finally-bowtd  to  the  very 
real  Intimidation  from  outsldeJRhodesia. 

I  do  not  want  to  add  to  tb^t  speculation, 
but  it  should  be  known  that  there  was  a  sad 
reality  then  which  Is  still  a  reality;  which  Is 
poorly  appreciated  abroad;  and  about  which 
the  United  States  Is  probably  fflie  only  power 
which  can  do  anjrthlng  useful  And  corrective. 

The  reality  Is  fear.  The  Europeans  fear  that 
they  will  eventually  be  swamped  and  op- 
pressed and  ejected  and  even  liquidated  by 
the  Africans.  The  Africans  feai  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans will  renege  on  an  agr«ment  once  It 
has  been  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Both  the  Afmcans  and  the 
Europeans  are  apprehensive  tnat  any  agree- 
ment they  sign  will  not  be  resnected  at  their 
borders  and  by  the  international  community. 
They  are  well  aware — or  least  convinced — 
that  most  of  the  outside  world  is  blind  to 
the  conditions  for  peaceful  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  Rhode^a  and  essen- 
tially indifferent  to  the  wished  of  the  Rho- 
desian  people  in  the  matter.      [ 

The  Rhodeslan  predicament  is  serious,  but 
the  international — including  tie  British  and 
American — debate  on  Rhodesia  is  largely  ir- 
relevant. The  necessity  for  thej  transition  of 
Rhodesia  Into  a  society  of  eqtallty — in  law 
and  consideration  and  opporljunity — is  not 
open  to  practical  doubt.  However.  I  have 
strong  reservations  about  the  term  majority 
rule,  since  It  contributes  harder  at  all  to  an 
understanding  of  the  political  pystems  char- 
acteristic of  Africa:  there  are  n*  free  societies 
In  the  entire  continent,  and  wejwould  do  well 
to  discipline  our  own  terminolbgy  and  make 
uniform  our  standards  when  olscussing  Af- 
rican political  change.  [ 

On  the  matter  of  Rhodesia  I  personally 
doubt  if  any  country  in  modern  times  has 
been  preached  at  for  so  long  apd  with  such 
piety  by  so  many  nations  so  poorly  qualified 
to  censure  or  prescribe.  I  douot  If  anything 
approctching  decent  recognltipn  has  been 
given  to  the  European  contribution  to  Rho- 
deslan development  and  to  the  European 
right  to  survival  and  reward,  i  doubt  if  any 
sustained  thought  has  been  gliren  abroad  to 
tho  proposition  that  the  African  people  In 
Rhodesia  ahoiUd  choose  thelr(  own  destiny 
rather  than  have  it  thrust  up^n  them  from 
outside.  The  fact  is  that — untu  the  recent 
and  most  praise-worthy  initiative  of  Zambia 
and  Tanzania  and  Botswana  to  reinforce  and 
maintain  the  representativenesj  of  the  ANC — 
the  pressxire  of  international  opinion  and 
action  on  Rhodesia  has  been  directed,  not 


towards  a  negotiated  agreement,  but  towards 
capitulation  or  war. 

Rhodesia  does  not  need  any  more  intimi- 
dation. The  issues  of  sanctions  and  the  Bjrrd 
Amendment  are  symbolically  important  to 
both  sides,  and  I  respect  the  legitimacy  of 
their  concern;  but  those  Issues  are  almost 
Irrelevant  to  the  problem  of  negotiating  a  re- 
sponsible and  stable  agreement  in  the  short 
time  there  Is  left  before  the  negotiating  table 
is  deserted  for  the  bundu  and  the  battle- 
field. It  is  not  wise  for  the  United  States  to 
expend  still  more  energy  and  time  and  tax- 
payers' money  on  that  Idle  and  most  Infer- 
tile of  debates.  As  it  is,  enough  destructive 
intimidation  wiU  probably  be  provided — un- 
solicited and  free  of  charge,  against  both 
Africans  and  Europeans  in  Rhodesia — across 
the  Mozamblquan  border  by  professionals. 
Given  Its  philosophical  basis,  I  find  It  hard 
to  regard  the  recent  p>olltlcal  change  in  Mo- 
zambique as  a  blow  for  liberty. 

What  Rhodesia  needs  Is  the  confidence 
that  a  negotiated  settlement  will  be  re- 
spected by  other  countries  and  given  a 
chance  to  work.  It  needs  a  sense  of  augury, 
the  feeling  that  some  nation  with  power  to 
infiuence  has  a  practical  interest  in  the  good 
faith  administration  of  an  agreement  within 
Rhodesia.  Only  the  United  States  can  pro- 
vide that  confidence. 

I  asked  Prime  Minister  Smith  if  he  would 
welcome  such  help,  and  be  said  he  would.  I 
asked  Bishop  Muzorewa  if  he  would  welcome 
such  help,  and  he  said  he  would.  I  asked 
every  African  and  European  leader  I  met  in 
Rhodesia  If  they  would  welcome  such  help, 
and  they  said  they  would. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  interfering  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations.  It  Is  simply 
and  only  a  matter  of  providing  good  offices 
where  they  are  needed  and  wanted.  Wo  have 
shown  not  the  slightest  Interest  in  offering 
or  providing  such  limited  but  crucial  assist- 
ance. 

Ovu-  stock  and  stolid  policy  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  a  British  problem.  So  it  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  British  must  ratify  any  agree- 
ment, but  they  need  help  in  persuading 
other  nations  to  respect  it.  In  any  event, 
with  Northern  Ireland  still  on  fire,  they  have 
no  need  for  further  troubles  In  Rhodesia.  I 
know  enough  members  of  the  Government 
and  Parliament  of  my  native  land  well 
enough  to  sxispect  that  they  would  be  de- 
lighted with  our  assistance  on  Rhodesia, 
provided  it  was  offered  with  the  normal  po- 
litical and  constitutional  proprieties.  They 
have  accepted  1776,  but  retain  their  sensi- 
tivities. 

Let  me  summarize  here  the  suggestions 
I  have  made  in  my  formal  submission. 

First,  the  stability  of  Southern  Africa — 
with  Rhodesia  as  the  test  of  our  ability  to 
contribute  in  welcome  and  useful  ways — 
is  of  political  and  economic  and  strategic 
consequence  to  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  probable  result  of  current 
British,  American,  and  international  policy 
toward  Rhodesia  will  be  a  war  between  ex- 
tremists rather  than  a  negotiated  settlement 
between  reasonable  men. 

Third,  the  African  National  Council  should 
be  encouraged  to  imify  its  structure  and 
policy  to  put  beyond  doubt  its  claim  to  be 
the  prime  representative  of  the  African  peo- 
ple in  Rhodesia. 

Fourth,  we  should  declare  now  and  firmly — 
In  advance  of  further  negotiations — that  any 
agreement  reached  between  the  Government 
and  the  Council  and  ratified  by  the  British 
Parliament  will  be  supported  by  us  in  the 
UN  Security  Council,  In  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly, and  before  the  Organization  for  Afri- 
can Unity. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  should  make  avail- 
able any  assistance — whether  In  mediation. 
In  constitutional  research,  or  In  discussions 
on  the  economic  future  of  Rhodesia  within 
the  regional  development  of  Southern 
Africa — that  might  b©  requested. 
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Sixth,  the  President  of  the  United  State*— 
as  an  augury  of  Ws  interest  in  peace  ud 
fraternity  in  Southern  Africa — should  aetul 
an  envoy  to  Rhodesia  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
subcontinent  to  study  the  means  wherebr 
the  United  States  could  contribute  welcome 
help  to  the  pursuit  of  political  cooperation, 
regional  economic  development,  and  racial 
Justice  In  Southern  Africa. 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  useful  that 
the  United  States  has  done  in  Southern 
Africa  in  recent  years.  We  have  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  denunciations  but  have  con- 
tributed little  but  banalities  to  conciliation 
We  have  tolerated  and  even  Joined  in  th« 
hypocrisies  about  Rhodesia  by  the  worst  of 
political  and  racist  overlords,  and  have  con- 
doned the  weakening  of  traditional  interna- 
tional law  and  custom.  We  have  properly 
declared  ourselves  for  racial  equality  in 
Southern  Africa,  but  have  done  nothing  tx 
all  to  gird  its  weak  foundations. 

This  Subcommittee  will  have  rendered  flne 
service  to  the  United  States  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Southern  Africa  if  it  directs  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  away  from  tho  cere- 
monies  of  censure  and  boycott  toward  the 
most  urgent  need  for  negotiation  and  settle- 
ment. In  so  doing  it  might  provide  us  with 
the  option  of  peace  instead  of  the  certainty 
of  war. 


A  VISIT  TO  CAMP  LEJEUNE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  during  tbe 
August  recess,  Mr.  William  S.  Lind  of  my 
staff  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Ist 
Battalion  of  the  6th  Marine  Regiment  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  thanks  to  those  who 
gave  their  time  and  effort  to  my  staff 
assistant  diiring  that  Visit,  especially 
Colonel  Glascow  of  the  6th  Marine  Reg- 
iment, Major  Throckmorton  of  the  Ist 
Battalion,  and  Lieutenant  Tulley  and 
Second  Lieutenant  Culver  of  Alpha 
Company. 

In  reviewing  with  Mr.  Lind  his  obser- 
vations on  his  visit,  several  thoughts  oc- 
curred to  me  which  I  thought  might  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  General  Wilson,  Is 
taking  effective  st^  to  deal  with  certain 
problems  relating  to  personnel  matters. 
Under  General  Wilson  the  troop  com- 
manders are  being  given  the  tools  tiiey 
need  to  create  the  high-quality  force 
which  the  Marine  Corps  must  be  if  It  Is 
to  be  effective.  I  fully  support  the  Com- 
mandant's initiatives  to  emphasize  qual- 
ity In  personnel,  even  at  the  expense  of 
niimbers.  Marines  who  are  chronic  dis- 
cipline problems  are  in  no  way  an  asset 
to  the  service,  and  the  overall  effective- 
ness to  the  corps  Is  increased  when  such 
individuals  are  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice. I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  would  be  aware  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  is  now  doing  a  good  job  of 
keeping  its  house  in  order  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  they  would  support  the 
Commandant's  effort  as  I  support  them. 
I  would  note  that,  f  rcwn  the  report  of  my 
staff  assistant,  these  efforts  have  the 
full  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  offi- 
cer corps  of  the  Marine  Corps — the  mai 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  face  the  per- 
sonnel problem  on  a  daily  basis. 

In  considering  the  overall  personnel 
situation,  and  the  commandant's  efforts 
to  improve  the  personnel  quality  of  the 
corps,  it  Is  useful  to  consider  carefully 
how  Important  good  discipline  is  in  a 
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military  service.  Discipline  is  not  a  goal 
for  Its  own  sake;  rather,  it  is  a  tool  to  pre- 
serve human  lives.  In  a  military  service 
lives  depend  on  good  discipline.  In  com- 
bat, if  discipline  breaks  down,  the  price 
is  paid  in  human  lives,  for  a  military 
unit  either  functions  as  a  unit — which 
requires  discipline — or  it  risks  annihila- 
tion. Thus,  in  its  essence,  discipline  is  not 
in  contradiction  with  human  rights,  but 
it  Is  rather  a  necessary  tool  for  main- 
taining human  rights,  because  the  pres- 
ervation of  Ufe  is  the  precondition  for 
all  other  rights.  Life  is,  in  fact,  Itself  the 
most  basic  human  right. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people,  must 
understand  the  necessary  role  of  mili- 
tary discipline  in  any  armed  service,  and 
that  we  must  support  measured  and 
proper  steps,  such  as  those  General  Wil- 
son is  now  taking,  which  are  at  times  nec- 
essary in  any  service  to  maintain  disci- 
pline. We  have  in  the  Marine  Corps  an 
officer  corps  equal  to  the  finest  to  be 
found  anywhere  at  any  time.  We  should 
give  those  ofllcers  the  tools  which  they 
must  have  to  do  their  job — a  job  which 
Is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  their  men  under  combat 
conditions. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  repeat  my 
thanks  to  the  1st  Battalion,  6th  Marine 
Regiment,  for  their  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance to  Mr.  Lind.  All  of  the  reports  to 
me  confirmed  what  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, that  the  Marine  Corps  and,  espe- 
cially its  officer  corps,  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  assets,  in  war  and  in  peace. 
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COSMOPOLIS  IN  THE  HEARTLAND 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  each 
day  it  seems,  the  print  and  electronic 
media  bring  us  reports  about  the  mount- 
ing problems  of  our  cities.  We  are  told 
many  are  dead  or  dying. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  Inject  a  bit  of 
good  news  Into  the  usually  dreary  urban 
picture.  That  news  Is  that  Kansas  City 
Is  alive  and  well — and  thriving. 

In  the  past  decade,  Kansas  City  has 
aemonstrated  what  a  determined  com- 
munity spirit  can  do  to  make  an  urban 
area  a  better  place  to  work  and  live. 

Frederic  A.  Birmingham,  in  his  article 
"Kansas  City:  Cosmopolis  in  the  Heart- 
land," appearing  in  the  September  1975 
edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  capturing  the 
community  feeling  that  is  so  uniquely 
Kansas  City's. 

To  Mr.  Birmingham's  praises  of  the 
Crown  Center  Hotel,  I  would  Uke  to  add 
my  praise  of  the  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel. 
In  these  fine  establishments,  Kansas  City 
has  two  of  the  great  hotels  in  the  world. 

I  feel  that  the  article  Is  well  worth 
sharing  and  I  therefore  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas  CrrY:  Cosmopolis  op  the 

Heaetland 

(By  Prederlo  A.  Birmingham) 

■"There  are  now  two  great  powers  In  the 
world,  Saudi  Arabia  .  .  .  and  Kansas" — com- 
ment by  an  Italian  news  corresponaent 
«klng  a  hard  look  at  activity  at  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade. 


Cosmopolis  out  there  in  the  wheat  fields? 

Surely  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  plied  the  reporter  with  bevies  of 
nubile  beauties,  gallons  of  fermented  grain 
Juice,  Liucullan  feasts,  and  perhaps  a  modest 
but  practical  memento  in  the  form  of  a 
Swiss  bank  account? 

Happily,  no.  Kansas  City,  beguiling  in  a 
strangely  izmocent  way,  has  Invented  a  mar- 
velous formula  in  which  the  stray  visitor 
finds  himself,  from  no  matter  how  sophisti- 
cated a  background,  quietly  metamorphosed 
into  that  typically  Midwest  and  frequently 
scorned  creature — a  booster. 

Counsel  for  the  defense  submits  the  fol- 
lowing evidence: 

"Who  in  Europe,  or  In  America  for  that 
matter,  knows  that  Kansas  City  Is  one  of 
the  loveliest  cities  on  earth?  And  yet  it  is 
true.  The  downtown  section  is  like  any  other 
in  the  United  States,  with  Its  violent  con- 
trasts of  skyscraper  and  wasteland.  But  the 
residential  section  is  a  masterpiece  of  city 
plazming.  The  streets  follow  the  curves  of  the 
hills  or  the  winding  of  streams.  PHowerlng 
slirubs  encircle  the  houses.  The  homes  them- 
selves, designed  In  the  best  of  taste,  are  art- 
fully grouped  In  an  immense  park  whose 
trees  are  unequaled  in  variety  and  luxiwi- 
ance.  At  street  crossings  an  antique  statue, 
three  shafts  of  Grecian  columns  rise  from  a 
carpet  of  low  growing  foliage.  Few  cities  have 
been  built  with  so  much  regard  for  beauty." 

The  writer  of  the  above  Is  not  a  cub  re- 
porter for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  stretched  on 
the  rack  with  bamboo  silvers  under  his  fin- 
gernails, to  encourage  a  little  hometown  lan- 
tasy.  He  is  a  prominent  name  in  French  let- 
ters, author  of  many  internationally  ac- 
claimed novels,  member  of  the  Acad^mle 
Francalse,  knight  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
a  gentleman  of  highly  polished  European 
credentials — the  late  Andr*  Maurols.  A  few 
years  ago,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  community  while  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  City. 

Says  BBC's  Brian  Dunning,  in  London:  "If 
Kansas  City  were  in  Europe  everyone  would 
rave  about  it." 

Author  Harold  Peter,  who  confesses  to  a 
"genuine  love  affair  with  this  city,"  reports 
In  some  slight  wonder  at  his  own  lack  of 
resistance:  "A  good  friend  in  Paris  Is  home- 
sick for  Kansas  City,  and  another  artist 
friend  in  London  said,  after  visiting  here, 
'I  had  no  idea  a  city  could  be  so  beautlfiil."  " 

This  reporter  Intended  to  prove  of  sturdier 
stock.  I  am  willing  to  grant — since  I  did  not 
have  the  option  of  checking  It  out  on  my 
adding  machine — that  Kansas  City  Is  built 
on  more  hills  than  ancient  Rome.  That  It  Is 
second  only  to  the  Eternal  City  In  the  nimi- 
ber  of  its  gushing  public  fountains,  nearly 
fifty  of  them  in  all.  Not  every  city  has  a 
$750,000  fountain  behind  tho  fence  in  right 
center  field  of  a  new  major  league  baseball 
park.  It's  322  feet  wide  and  shoots  50,000 
gallons  of  water  70  feet  into  the  air,  almost 
hiding  a  10-foot  Wgh  waterfall  and  two  40- 
foot-wlde  fountain  pools  that  serve  as  its 
backdrop.  Kansas  City's  fascination  with 
aqua-aesthetics  doesn't  stop  outdoors,  either. 
In  the  magnificent  Crown' Center  Hotel,  the 
multilever  lobby  is  refreshed  by  the  back- 
drop of  a  tumbling  waterfall  in  a  slxty-foot- 
hlgh  garden  which  Is  built  right  Into  the 
natural  hillside  on  which  the  730-room  hotel 
rests.  (Not  to  mention  that  the  mighty 
Missouri  coxild  drown  the  Tiber  without  so 
much  as  a  lick  of  its  muddy  chops.)  Kansas 
City  is  grassier  than  Ireland.  But  when  I 
was  advised  that  Kansas  City  has  more 
"promenades"  than  Parts  Itself,  I  protested. 
"Prove  It,"  I  said.  "Tou  are  talking  about 
streets,  alleys,  and  cowpaths,  not  promenades 
in  the  classic  sense.  A  barefaced  statistical 
lie." 

They  proved  It.  The  city  once  named  Gully 
Town,  where  Wild  Bill  Hlckok,  Wyatt  Earp, 
Doc  Holllday  and  Bat  Masterson  once  stalked 
In  the  dust  down  by  the  riverfront  saloons. 


hands  hooked  for  the  draw  against  the  bad 
man  of  the  bloody  moment,  indeed  contains 
140  miles  of  regally  wide,  shaded  promenades, 
with  a  sweep  and  sense  of  tlmelessness  truly 
European  in  aspect  and  mood.  Greater 
Kansas  City's  population  of  1.3  million  has 
access  to  7,188  acres  in  150  parks.  Q.E.D. 

I  have  before  me  an  advertisement  printed 
in  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa  about  a  local 
beverage.  It  says:  "Kansas  City  is  nle  'n 
koeldrank  nle.  Ook  nle  'n  wyn  nle.  Dls  "n 
nuwe  sorgurye  vonkeldrankie.  Dit  maak  'n 
dors  nat  en  little  los." 

"Kansas  City  is  not  a  soft  drink.  It's  not 
a  wine.  It's  a  new  kind  of  sparkling  drink 
that  turns  a  thirst  off  as  easily  as  It  turns 
you  on.  Come  to  Kansas  City." 

On  the  other  hand,  closer  to  home,  I 
am  back  In  Kansas  City,  and  I  see  with 
almost  unbelieving  eyes  a  high  red  double- 
decked  bus,  like  an  antediluvian  monster 
out  of  some  past  age  in  Piccadilly  Circus, 
London,  rumbling  its  way  through  the 
city  on  a  Journey  of  some  blocks  (free,  by 
the  way)  to  carry  one  from  midcenter 
who  would  like  to  hike  to  River  Quay 
Kansas  City's  rejuvenated  "Old  Town." 
for  a  few  hours  where  the  vibes  are  yoxing 
and  gay,  the  goods  for  sale  quaint  and  cu- 
rious, and  the  food  zesty  and  for  the  zlngly. 
The  bus.  It  t\ims  out,  is  one  of  two  actually 
imported  from  England  by  River  Quay  busi- 
nessmen to  bring  visitors  to  their  colorful 
part  of  town  In  high  style.  The  Piccadilly 
bus  covers  the  same  path  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  wide  Missouri  marked  by  the  hoof- 
prints  of  the  horses  ridden  by  General 
George  Armstrong  Custer  and  Jesse  James. 

Another  kind  of  International  flavor  Is 
lent  Kansas  City  by  its  Country  Club  Plaza 
a  Spanish -styled  marketplace  and  the  oldest 
subiirban  shopping  center  In  the  United 
States.  Please,  please,  do  not  let  this  con- 
jure up  In  your  head  any  Image  of  a  couple 
of  department-store  annexes  surrounded 
by  gas  stations  and  hot  dog  dispensaries  so 
frequently  dubbed  a  "shopping  center." 
Country  Club  Plaza  is  on  fifty-five  acres  of 
land,  and  is.  In  fact,  a  tiny  gem  of  a  separate 
city  within  a  city.  Its  beauty  Is  legendary — 
It's  a  place  of  waterfalls,  tree-lined  walks 
wrought  iron-encompassed  courtyards,  gar- 
dens, fountains,  statues,  and  exquisite  land- 
scaping. There  are  over  160  stores,  and  over 
a  dozen  and  a  half  restaurants.  In  addition 
to  this  planned  retail  center,  the  Plaza  Is 
rimmed  by  a  residential  area  of  private 
homes,  high  rises,  mtdtlple  unit  dwellings, 
town  houses  and  condominiums.  The  Plaza 
has  Its  jjwn  hotels.  The  new  Alameda  Park, 
quite  naturally,  sports  a  large  waterfall  at  Its 
entrances  and  a  plethora  of  flne  statuary. 
There  are  no  overhead  power  lines  to  be  peen 
at  Country  Club  Plaza.  Nor  huge  wastelands 
of  parked  cars — there  are  eight  gigantic 
multilevel  enclosed  free  parking  areas. 

It  really  is  time  to  say  a  word  about  this 
Kansas  City  statuary.  These  are  no  rude 
cowtown  conceits.  Let's  Just  take  two  m  ex- 
amples. On  Ward  Parkway  there  Is  the  Sea 
Horse  Fountain,  royally  Imported  from 
Venice.  Country  Club  Plaza  Itself  makes  a 
specialty  of  creating  a  relaxing  mood  by  the 
relaxing  play  of  water  over  bronze  and  mar- 
ble. Chandler  Court,  for  example.  Is  enclosed 
by  a  Spanish-style  wrought-lron  fence, 
rimmed  with  flowers  and  tiled  In  the  manner 
of  a  flne  Spanish  courtyard,  even  though  it  Is 
the  entrance  to  a  retail  establishment.  It 
Is  dramatized  by  a  formtaln  of  Pan.  a  sixteen- 
ton  grouping  of  figures  cast  in  lead  In  1911 
by  the  Broesgrove  Guild,  of  Worcestershire. 
England.  These  touches — a  Wild  Boar  foun- 
tain, cast  In  bronze  by  Marinellt  of  Florence. 
Italy,  the  Neptune  Fountain,  the  Boy  and 
Frog  Fountain — were  the  dreams  of  Jesse 
Clyde  Nichols,  who  created  the  Plaza  In  1922, 
and  they  were  dreams  of  taate  and  beauty.  He 
revolutionized  the  planning  of  residential 
districts  and  planning  centers,  and  without 
a  doubt  his  Coxintry  Club  Plaza  Is  famed  for 
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Its  beauty  ttarougbout  the  world ,  One  Kansas 
Cltlan.  a  top  executive,  tells  me  that  every 
Saturday  morning  he  and  his  wife  simply 
take  off  for  the  day  to  the  Pliza,  to  dine, 
shop,  take  In  a  show,  but  moitly  to  enjoy 
the  parkllke  and  elegant  atmo«phere.  I  will 
take  a  chance  and  say  right  here  that  while 
Berkeley  Hills  in  California  Is  Justly  proud  of 
its  quiet  streets,  of  Its  One  shops  In  a  quality 
setting.  It  Is  a  mere  shopping  l)amlet  when 
compared  with  the  Country  Clut  Plaza. 

The  pride  and  Joy  of  the  Plazk,  the  Seville 
Light  and  the  Glralda  Tower,  enhance  Its 
Spanish  mood.  The  Light  Is  the  same  size 
In  every  detail  as  the  original  In  Seville, 
Spain.  The  marble  shaft  Is  six  f  !et  square  at 
the  base  and  the  light  with  Ita  cast-bronge 
chandelier  stands  thirty -eight  feet  high,  with 
a  reflection  pool  twenty  feet  across.  The 
world-famous  Olralda  Tower  ol  Seville  was 
the  Inspiration  for  this  tallesi  of  the  ten 
towers  on  the  Plaza — It  is  aboiit  one-third 
the  slae  of  the  130-foot-hlgh  tower  of  the 
original  In  Seville,  but  It  Is  a«  exquisitely 
fashioned  as  the  original,  one  ^f  the  proud 
archltectiiral  monuments  In  Bp&in.  nius 
Davis,  the  quietly  Impressive  ex-mayor  of 
Kansas  City  who  Is  credited  wltji  contribut- 
ing so  much  to  its  present  growth  and  vital- 
ity, smiles  at  the  remembrance  of  a  visit  by 
a  group  of  Seville  residents.  Including  Its 
mayor,  to  check  out  whether  a  gsuche  Amer- 
ican city  on  the  prairie  cotUd  rtghtfullr  lay 
claim  to  being  a  "sister  city"  io  a  classical 
European  community  largely  oni  the  basis  of 
the  Spanish  theme  of  Country  Club  Plaza. 

"I  followed  the  cavalcade  of  jour  Spanish 
guests  down  to  the  Plaza  In  lay  own  car, 
Just  to  make  sxire  that  everyltlng  worked 
out  happUy."  he  told  me.  "Ijexpected  It 
would,  but  then  .  .  .  When  I  arrived,  they 
were  all  standing  there  and  Iqoklng  up  at 
the  Olraldl  Tower — their  airald)  Tower.  The 
mayor  of  SevUle  could  not  sayi  a  word:  he 
Just  stood  there,  so  deeply  touiJhed  that  he 
was  In  tears.  We  were  sister  clJes,  starting 
then." 

But  trees  and  paving  blocks  po  not  make 
a  cosmopoUs,  I  weakly  reminded  onyself.  Still, 
I  stopped  even  that  type  of  fieble  remon- 
strance at  the  Kansas  City  spell  that  evening 
at  dinner.  I  found  myself  at  a  uible  for  six; 
our  host  was  Mayor  William  J.  [Wheeler,  Jr.. 
and  his  wife  Marjorle.  ebullient  In  spite  of 
what  the  International  time  zoqes  had  done 
to  them,  since  they  had  only  m^utes  before 
stepped  off  a  plane  from  Japan^  where  they 
had  been  visiting  KursishUl  CJlty,  another 
"sister  city"  to  Kansas  City.  At  my  right  was 
Mayor  D.  T.  Aklbo-Betts,  of  Pre4town,  Sierra 
Leone,  Africa.  At  my  left,  Mr.  anfl  Mrs.  Henry 
W.  Bloch  (of  H  &  R  Block  who  wiu  straighten 
you  out  with  your  friendly  Incime  tax  col- 
lector In  a  Jlfly).  The  conversion  was — to 
put  It  simply — astonishing 

Mayor  Wheeler,  who  has  be*n  described 
by  a  somewhat  disloyal  consntuent  as  a 
"middle-aged,  slightly  fussy  U66-pounder 
with  a  voice  like  stewed  alfalfa."  is  a  doctor 
of  forensic  medicine,  a  patholo^t  who  once 
served  as  county  coroner  on  hU  way  to  dty 
haU  (he  wrote  a  highly  diverting  book  about 
It— Doctor  tn  Politics) ,  lawyer.  t|nd  a  shrewd 
and  accomplished  politician  (he  has  Just 
been  reelected)  who  apparently  takes  con- 
siderable delight  In  throwing  opponents  off 
guard  with  his  collection  of  ovef  200  slightly 
mad  hats,  and  his  penchantl  for  riding 
elephants  and  donkeys  in  piibllc.  Mayor 
Wheeler  does  not  consider  his  Contact  with 
Japan  unusiial — he  has  In  Kans^  City  alone 
almost  two  dozen  registered  ageqts  of  foreign 
governments,  the  Consular  Con>s  of  Kansas 
City  (representing  Belgium,  BoBvla,  Colom- 
bia. Costa  Rica.  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany, 
Oreat  Britain,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  81#rra  Leone, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Thailand,  among 
others)  which  Includes  two  career  diplomats, 
Consul  General  for  the  Republic  of  Chlnai 
and  Consul  for  Mexico,  officially  posted  to 
Kansas  City  by  their  goTemmsntB.  Marlon 


and  Henry  W  Bloch  are  agog  over  another 
event  of  international  cachet  connected  with 
Kansas  City.  That  Is  the  exhibit  of  one  of 
the  largest  International  art  collections  ever 
to  visit  the  United  States,  the  385  Individual 
pieces,  each  an  ancient  treasure,  of  "The 
Exhibition  of  Archaeological  Finds  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China." 

These  E^ansas  Cltians  are  proud  that  the 
exhibit  came  directly  to  their  own  Nelson 
Gallery  and  Atkins  Museum  after  an  Initial 
showing  In  Washington,  D.C.  The  Chinese 
did  not  select  Kansas  City  by  an  accident — 
they  are  well  aware  of  the  superb  collection 
of  Oriental  art  which  Is  permanently  exhi- 
bited at  Nelson-Atkins,  and  Kansas  City 
struck  them  as  the  Ideally  structured  place, 
culturally  speaking,  for  a  stopover  In  Amer- 
ica's heartland. 

As  you  may  guess,  the  conversation  at  oxir 
table  was  hardly  confined  to  cowtown  chit- 
chat. My  own  small  contribution  managed 
to  strike  the  proper  cosmopolitan  key.  I  had 
met  a  young  chap  on  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce who  was  to  be  In  contact  with  the 
Chinese  archaeologists;  by  pure  coincidence 
he  had  majored  in  Mandarin  Chinese  In  col- 
lege. Can  you  Imagine  the  effect  of  that  upon 
the  Chinese?  Mandarin  they  might  well  ex- 
pect In  Washington.  But  In  Kansas  City!  Cos- 
mopollB  on  the  plains  Is  the  only  phrase  for 
It. 

These  cosmopolitan  sentimentalities.  If 
you  will  excuse  me,  are  still  part  of  the 
charm  and  surprise  which  Kansas  City 
springs  upon  the  vlstor  who  has  never  been 
there  before,  or  the  guile  It  exerts  upon  oth- 
ers to  return  again  and  again.  But  there  are 
hard-nosed  facts  which  support  the  senti- 
ment with  a  clout  which  Is  equally  aston- 
ishing. 

Take  wheat,  alone. 

The  two  most  powerful  words  In  the  world 
today  are  not  guns  and  money,  but  wheat 
and  oil.  And  wheat  may  be  the  stronger. 

William  P.  Buckley  recognized  that  when 
he  had  as  his  guest  on  his  TV  program.  "Fir- 
ing Line."  a  well-known  Kansas  Cltlan,  Mor- 
ton I.  Sosland,  editor  and  publisher  of  Milling 
and  Baking  News,  and  also  publisher  of  Retail 
Baking  Today,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  also  running  a 
front-page  story  on  the  same  unassuming 
gentleman.  One  reason  was  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment had  just  concluded  a  grain  deal 
with  Russia  which  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu^ 
Earl  Butz  proudly  called  the  greatest  grain 
sale  In  4,000  years,  "larger  than  that  negoti- 
ated between  Joseph  and  the  Pharaoh." 

This  Interest  in  Mr.  Sosland  reflects  that 
agribusiness  Is  big  business  and  he  comes 
from  where  It's  at.  Quoting  Secretary  Butz: 
".  .  .  In  oxa  Combelt  and  Great  Plains  area — 
within  a  60-mlle  radius  from  Kansas  City — 
we  have  the  world's  largest  contiguous  land 
mass  of  fertile  soil,  favorable  toiKigraphy. 
adequate  rainfall,  good  growing  climate,  scl- 
entlflcally  equipped  farms,  and  high-man- 
agement capacity  farmers.  You  can  travel 
wherever  you  want  to  and  you  will  not  find 
this  combination  duplicated  anyplace  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  Farmers  from  within  this 
600-mlle  radius  produce  89  percent  of  the 
nation's  cattle,  89  percent  of  the  nation's 
hogs,  78  percent  of  the  nation's  wheat,  93 
percent  of  the  nation's  grain  sorghum,  and 
89  percent  of  the  nation's  soybeans.  And 
right  in  the  front  of  Kansas  City's  telephone 
directory,  before  you  find  your  number,  you 
learn  that  Kansas  City  is  first  in  hard  wheat 
marketing. 

Last  year  Kansas  alone  exported  9470  mil- 
lion worth  of  wheat  and  flour,  among  other 
surrounding  midwest  states  accounting  for 
$951   million  worth  of  wheat  exports. 

And  aa  WUllam  Buckley  said  In  Introduc- 
ing Editor  Soslemd  as  his  gueet,  "In  iTarmivi 
City  resides  one  of  the  top  American  author- 
ities on  the  subject  of  hunger  in  the  world. 
He  exercises  aa  editor  and  publisher  of  Min- 
ing arid  Baking  News  something  like  sover- 
eignty over  thofle  who  think  about  the  prob- 


lems of  grain  agrlc\ilture  and  economlca.  An 
the  more  remarkable  since  his  weekly  maga. 
zlne  has  a  clrctilatlon  of  about  6,000,  but  It 
is  the  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  of  the  trade 
and  Mr.  Sosland.  who  left  Kansas  City  at^ 
to  attend  Harvard  College,  as  Its  owner  and 
policy-maker.  He  Is  widely  consulted  by 
everyone  from  American  presidents  to  Com- 
munist spies." 

On  the  program.  Sosland  called  the  Rtu- 
sian  wheat  deal  "the  most  dramatic  thins 
that  had  ever  happen  In  the  grain  economy 
of  the  world."  The  fact  was  that  the  Bu- 
slan  government  discovered  Itself  in  a  hun 
food  shortage  and  could  not  cope  with  tbe 
possible  Internal  political  consequences  oC 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Buckley  went  right  to  the  point. 
"Might  we  at  that  point  have  exacted  some 
political  and  mllltaiy  concessions  In  return 
for  making  the  wheat  available?" 

The  Kansas  Cltlan  replied:  "There  m 
those  who  say  that  It  was  because  of  oar 
making  wheat  available  at  that  time  to  Ros- 
sla  and  because  of  our  wmingnesa  to  sell 
food  to  China — all  this  came  about  In  tb« 
same  year  when  Mr.  Nixon  went  to  Peking— 
that  the  Vietnam  War  was  ended.  Mr.  Butz 
has  said  this;  Mr.  Kissinger  has  hinted  at  It 
at  times:  that  the  availability  of  American 
food  at  that  point  really  was  an  Important 
factor  In  penmadlng  Russia  to  bring  the 
pressure  to  bear  that  ended  the  Vietnam 
War." 

Some  others  In  the  wheat  Industry  con- 
firm this  opinion.  Says  B.  H.  Uhimann. 
"What  was  the  war  costing  us  per  day?  It 
was  a  wonderful  sale  from  a  cost  point  of 
view,  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  from 
«  publicity  point  of  view  .  .  .  how  they 
hated  to  buy  that  grain.  Think  of  the  ad- 
mission that  the  leaders  of  the  masses  had 
to  come  to  these  capitalists  because  they 
couldn't  grow  enough  to  feed  their  own  peo- 
ple. Sure  they  made  money  out  of  It,  but 
what  of  It?  As  a  grtdn  man  and  a  concerned 
citizen,  I  thought  It  was  a  wonderful  thing." 

The  Kansas  City  plcttu«  gets  bigger  and 
bigger  as  you  get  closer,  Jim  Burke,  Hon- 
orary Consul  General  for  Japan,  Is  very  bul- 
lish about  It.  "I  feel  that  In  the  next  fl?< 
years  Kansas  City  will  become  the  most  in* 
ternatlonal  city  In  the  United  States." 

Vic  Studley,  Honorary  Consul  for  Gim* 
Britain  says:  "I  really  believe  that  Kansas 
City— some  distance  down  the  line — Is  go- 
ing to  replace  the  Chicago  of  earlier  days. 
It  is  a  city  m  the  right  place  at  the  rl^^t 
time." 

Edward  T.  Y.  Wu,  Consul  General  for  the 
Republic  of  China  In  Kansas  City,  goes  to  a 
point  of  interest  for  him:  "Kansas  City  has 
a  great  future  in  its  foreign  trade  zone.  It 
is  really  the  heart  of  the  country.  You  can 
export  anything  from  here  by  rail,  freight 
or  lash-barges." 

Foreign  trade  zone?  Kansas  City  within 
200  miles  of  the  {jreclse  geographical  and 
population  center  of  America,  is  a  vort?  A 
harbor  In  the  land-locked  heartland? 

Yes.  The  centuries-old  dominance  of  for- 
eign trade  by  port  cities  is  ending.  There  are 
only  200  foreign  trade  zones  in  the  world, 
with  less  than  10  percent  located  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories,  so  that  you 
can  see  that  KanwM  City,  a  trade  zone  since 
1973.  has  a  real  tiger  going  for  It. 

The  Kansas  City  zone  Is  unique  among 
the  ten  American  foreign  trade  zones  desig- 
nated by  tbe  federal  government.  It  Is  tbe 
only  one  far  inland.  But  It  Is  also  the  first 
to  be  entirely  operated  by  private  enterprise 
with  no  bureaucratic  supervision. 

Marshall  J.  Miller  of  Kansas  City,  secre- 
tary and  general  counsel  of  the  Greater 
Kansas  Foreign  Trade  Zone,  has  taken  me 
to  the  high-style  roof-t<^  restaurant  of  tbe 
Alameda  Hotel  to  explain  the  Kansas  City 
Trade  Zone,  and  his  enthusiasm  is  put  to  a 
severe  test  by  some  first-rate  rock  music, 
and  also  by  some   of  the  most  attracttf* 
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women  and  some  of  the  most  uninhibited 
dance  stepping  this  side  of  Acapulco.  He 
wins  out,  eventually,  over  the  din  and  the 
whirling,  both  quite  narcotic,  but  really  no 
match  in  the  long  run  for  what  he  Is  say- 
ing. 

Foreign  trade  zones  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  so-called  "free  ports"  where  miscella- 
neous consumer  products  can  be  purchased 
»t  airports,  for  example,  free  of  local  cus- 
toms and  excise  taxes.  But  it's  got  the  same 
magic  about  It. 

Miller  explains  that  a  foreign  trade  zone 
can  be  warehouses,  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembly plants,  and  exhibition  areas  that 
have  the  advantage  of  being  technically  out- 
side the  U.S.  customs  territory. 

The  Kansas  City  zone,  he  says,  has  a  total 
of  3.5  million  square  feet — more  than  all 
the  other  U.S.  zones  combined.  The  Kansas 
City  zone  is  made  up  of  2,815,000  square  feet 
of  unique  underground  storage  belonging  to 
the  Great  Midwest  Corporation;  405,000 
square  feet  of  underground  space  owned  by 
the  Inland  Storage  and  Distribution  Center 
In  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  260,00  square 
feet  In  the  Radial  Warehouse  owned  by  Bel- 
ger  Cartage  and  Service,  Inc.  An  additional 
74.000-square-foot  site  has  been  added  at 
(Hteway  Plaza  near  Kansas  City  Interna- 
tional. 

In  zones  such  as  Kansas  City's,  foreign 
goods  or  parts  can  be  Imported  duty-free  to 
be  mixed  vrtth  domestic  parts  in  a  new  prod- 
uct or  indefinitely  stored  or  exhibited.  Duty 
Is  not  paid  if  the  product  Is  exported  outside 
the  United  States,  or  until  it  leaves  the  zone 
for  an  American  market.  Miller  added. 

If  the  imported  part  Is  used  to  make  an 
American  product,  the  Importer  has  the 
option  of  paying  tariffs  on  the  finished 
product  or  the  raw  materials — whichever  Is 
lower.  In  addition,  the  Importer  pays  on  only 
the  actual  raw  materials  that  are  used — 
not  scraps  that  may  be  discarded  as  In  the 
case  of  leather  goods. 

The  zone,  he  pointed  out,  can  be  used  for 
the  assembly  of  Japanese  motorcycles  or 
bikes,  German  cars,  Italian  shoes,  Swiss 
watches  or  bulk  shipment  of  Scotch  whiskey 
or  French  wines.  The  possibilities,  he  said, 
are  almost  endless. 

A  major  benefit  to  foreign  businessmen, 
Miller  continued,  is  in  saving  money  through 
delayed  cash  fiow — and  also  in  "playing"  the 
U.S.  tariff  regulations  by  picking  the  lowest 
tariff  possible.  While  products  are  stored, 
exhibited,  or  assembled,  the  dollars  that 
would  be  tied  up  in  tariffs  can  be  put  to 
work  by  the  foreign  business. 

In  addition,  foreign  trade  zones  can  lead 
foreign  btislness  to  new,  untapped  markets 
and  foreign  Investment.  And  that's  what  U.S. 
cities  such  as  Kansas  City  are  after,  he  notes. 

Marshall  Miller  continues:  "A  foreign  bi- 
cycle manufacturer  can  ship  comjjonent  parts 
into  the  Kansas  City  trade  zone  without 
psying  any  duty.  He  can  assemble  them  Into 
complete  bicycles  with  American  labor.  When 
he  ships  them  out  of  Kansas  City  to  other 
parts  of  the  U.S..  he  pays  only  the  5.5  per- 
cent duty."  If  he  ships  them  abroad,  he  pays 
no  duty  at  all. 

Marshall  Miller  also  points  out  that  Amer- 
ican makers  of  products  can  import  up  to 
49  percent  foreign  components  at  substan- 
tl»l  savings  into  the  Kansas  City  zone  with- 
out paying  any  tariff  duty.  The  finished  prod- 
ucts can  be  assembled  In  the  trade  zone 
*1th  American  labor,  and  then  legally 
shipped  anywhere  in  the  United  States  with- 
out paying  duty  so  long  as  the  foreign  cost 
component  is  49  percent  or  less.  Everybody 
wins. 

So  you  can  see  these  Kansas  Cltians  are 
smart  cookies. 

Kansas  City  Is  plumb  full  of  spokesmen. 
Students  who  went  away  to  Ivy  League 
schools  and  came  back  because  they  wanted 
to  work  and  live  here.  Young  career  women 
who  find  It  exciting  to  mingle  with  the  city's 
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leaders.  Cab  drivers  like  the  younglsh-oldlsh 
one  I  had  from  the  airport  who  boswted  of 
a  hack  career  of  over  fifty  years.  The  high 
points  came  when  he  was  Harry  Truman's 
special  favorite  driver  from  the  charming 
white  home  in  Indep)endence,  built  by  Mrs. 
Truman's  grandfather  in  the  1860'8,  over  the 
short  haul  down  to  the  political  canyons 
of  the  city.  "A  real  gentleman.  Always  friend- 
ly. Talked  to  me  like  a  brother.  Liked  a 
laugh.  Smart.  Touchy  as  all  get  out.  Wash- 
ington never  changed  him.  When  he  got 
back  here,  he  was  the  same  Harry  I  always 
knew."  The  Man  Who  Always  Drove  Harry 
says  that  he  left  Kansas  City  many  times,  but 
he  always  came  back  to  stay,  and  this  time 
it's  for  good. 

Perhaps  Kansas  City's  best  spokesman, 
though.  Is  a  man  of  Implacable  Midwest  opti- 
mism, originally  from  Boston,  with  degrees 
from  Northeastern  and  Harvard.  He  has 
taught  at  the  graduate  school  of  New  York 
University,  but  these  academic  laurels  are 
balanced  by  career  posts  as  Technical  Di- 
rector of  the  Research  Laboratories  Division, 
Bendlx  Corporation,  and  a  long  list  of  ap- 
pointments to  government  commissions  and 
advisory  councils.  His  name  \s  Charles  New- 
ton Kimball  and  the  present  record  awards 
him  seniority  in  executive  management  of 
the  nation's  applied  research  establishment — 
he  has  been  president  of  the  famed  Midwest 
Research  Institute  In  Kansas  City  since  1950. 
As  described  by  a  friend  In  the  community: 
"He  has  challenged,  loved,  sternly  lectured  to 
and  served  his  adopted  Midwest  of  America 
In  myriad  ways  .  .  .  Much  of  his  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  discussing  ways  in  which 
the  attractive  features  of  Midwest  Living 
can  be  enhanced  through  Judlclo\is  coupling 
of  technology." 

l^he  Midwest  Research  Institute  states, 
"The  resources  of  MRI  are  available  under 
contract  to  Industry,  government  agencies, 
trade  associations,  foundations  and  others 
interested  In  problem  solutions  which  scien- 
tific research  can  achieve. . .  .  Since  its  found- 
ing in  1944,  MRI  has  completed  some  6,000 
undertakings  In  science  and  technology  and 
economics  for  1,600  public  and  private  clients. 
These  efforts  In  the  application  of  scientific 
studies  and  research  to  the  discovery  of  new 
products  and  processes,  to  the  Improvement 
of  existing  products  and  processes,  and  to  the 
formulation  of  scientific  marketing  principles 
for  companies  in  the  Central  States  have  not 
only  stimulated  the  economy  of  this  area,  but 
have  helped  resolve  regional  and  national 
problems  as  well.  In  pollution,  health  and 
safety,  materials  improvement,  leisure/rec- 
reation, education  and  crime." 

It  Is  clear  that  MRI  Is  one  of  the  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  Kansas  City.  But  that  is  also 
why  I  am  going  to  quote  its  president  at 
some  length.  Dr.  Kimball  has  the  best  under- 
standing of  urban  problems  I  have  ever  en- 
countered, and  he  is  most  articulate  in  dis- 
cussing them.  As  we  shall  see  later,  he  also 
Is  an  urban  activist.  But  at  this  point,  he  is 
explaining  a  bit  to  me  personally;  in  a  certain 
sense  also  musing  aloud  to  himself. 

"The  time  has  come  for  a  new  set  of  alter- 
natives quite  different  from  the  dark  caverns 
of  New  York  and  the  bland  row  housing  of 
the  sunny  Southland.  In  Kansas  City,  the 
people  and  the  leadership  are  serving  notice 
to  this  nation  that  we  Intend  to  offer  an 
attractive  new  option  for  urban  dwellers,  an 
attractive  new  quality  of  life  within  the 
metropolitan  center.  We  feel  this  option  is 
so  favorable  that  it  may  very  well  serve  as  a 
progressive  model  to  other  perceptive  cities 
throughout  the  balance  of  this  centxiry. 

"We  are  beginning  to  concentrate  on  our 
unique  situation  and  we  have  turned  otir 
back  on  former  Idols.  We  are  not  New  York. 
We  are  not  San  Francisco.  We  are  not  Bos- 
ton. We  are  not  Seattle.  We  are  Kansas 
City  and  we  have  Isolated  our  specific  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  and  have  planned  and 
designed  for  them. 

"Working  together  In  metropolitan  Kaniwi 


City  means  bi-state  compacts  and  agreements 
among  two  state  legislatures — Kansas  and 
Missouri — six  counties,  two  major  cities  and 
some  thirty  other  self-determining  subdivi- 
sions. The  land  surrounding  the  Kansas  City 
International  Airport  for  100  square  miles, 
encompassing  a  miiltltude  of  communities, 
counties  and  the  two  states.  Is  zoned  accord- 
ing to  a  master  plan. 

"In  planning  we  realized  that  ECansas  City 
did  not  have  a  bad  image,  nor  a  good  one.  It 
had  virtually  no  Image  and  was  widely  ig- 
nored by  national  decision  makers,  because 
it  never  came  to  mind.  We  had  so  much  to 
holler  about,  yet  nobody  would  listen.  We 
were  not  underdeveloped,  but  underutilized 
and  underrecognlzed." 

At  a  conversational  point  like  this.  Dr. 
Kimball  pauses  refiectlvely  as  if  to  gather  his 
thoughts.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
he  is  actually  testing  his  listener's  stamina: 
any  sign  of  continued  Interest  Is  a  signal  for 
him  to  press  forward  even  more  eloquently. 
My  job  Is  to  learn  more  about  Kansas  City, 
and  he  knows  more.  So  I  raise  my  eyebrows 
encouragingly.  He  grabs  the  slgnskl  and 
launches  Into  a  factual  breakdown  of  what 
Kftni^v  City  is  doing  about  things  today, 
brushing  aside  the  philosophy  and  rushing 
Into  the  statistics  like  a  sure  swimmer  diving 
Into  the  surf,  plunging  Into  the  biggest  wave 
just  before  It  breaks: 

"Time  after  time  Eastern  and  Western  in- 
dustrialists have  come  here  and  seen  our 
city  and  asked,  'Where  are  the  plains;  where 
is  the  wheat  piled  In  the  streets;  where  Is 
the  dust  bowl;  where  are  the  Cowboys  and 
Indians?'  Instead  they  are  surprised  to  see 
Crown  Center,  KCI,  the  Tniman  Sports 
Arena,  the  Country  Club  Plaza,  the  Nelson 
Gallery,  the  Johnson  County  residences, 
fountains,  wooded  hills,  Weetport,  River 
Quay,  and  all  the  rest  that  characterizes  our 
Kansas  City  renaissance. 

"Our  'Prime  Time'  representatives — a  coali- 
tion of  county  government,  city  government, 
and  private  businessmen — have  made  a  very 
firm  commitment  here  toward  a  controlled 
growth,  a  manageable  growth.  We  will  not 
hustle  and  bustle  pellmell  In  all  directions 
to  achieve  growth  for  growth's  sake.  Our  rate 
of  In-mlgratlon  is  slower  than  that  of  I>allas, 
Houston,  and  Atlanta,  and  we  like  It  that 
way.  Bigness  for  Its  own  sake  is  Increasingly 
evil,  and  can  only  lead  to  the  huddled  inhu- 
manity found  too  often  in  too  many  of  our 
present  cities.  .  .  . 

"One  of  our  most  Interesting  construction 
projects  deserves  discussion.  It  Is  Crown  Cen- 
ter, a  100-acre,  flfty-buUdlng  downtown 
suburb  being  developed  with  private  capital 
by  Hallmark  Ccu-ds,  Incorporated.  It  will  cost 
more  than  $250  million,  perha|>s  as  much  as 
$400  mllUon.  It  will  have  a  daytime  p<^ula- 
tion  of  more  than  50,000  persons  and  a  per- 
manent population  of  10,000  residents. 

"It  Is  offices  and  apartments  and  condo- 
miniums and  a  hotel  and  retail  and  parks 
and  things  to  see  and  do.  Yet  It  also  affords 
a  man  a  chance  to  slip  away  by  himself  Into 
a  park  and  refresh  the  human  spirit. 

"I  single  this  out  because  it  Is  America's 
best  example  of  an  inducement  to  redistrib- 
ute the  population  within  a  city.  Crown  Cen- 
ter offers  an  attractive  option  to  those  who 
might  move  to  the  subiu'be.  It  is  returning 
leadership  to  the  central  core  to  live,  not  Jxist 
to  work.  It  offers  a  stimulating  residential 
climate  to  the  Intelligentsia,  to  the  cultural 
leadership — to  young  and  old  alike.  In  the 
word  of  Joyce  Hall,  founder  of  Hallmark,  It 
Is  designed  to  be  an  address  people  can  be 
proud  of — and  given  such  an  address  they 
will  live  there,  whether  in  the  city  or  on 
Its  edge. 

"But  our  revltallzatlon  has  been  much 
more  than  brick  and  mortar. 

"To  correct  past  misconceptions  we  have 
emphasized  our  thirty-third  consecutive  year 
of  progressive  reform  government. 

"Although  people  remember  the  era  of  KC 
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jazz  and  speakeasies  and  Pender  ;ast,  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  police  forces  In  America  and 
recently  ^ve  our  chief  of  poLce,  Clarence 
Kelley,  to  replace  J.  Edgar  Hooyer.  We  rank 
as  one  of  the  nation^  safest  cltlqs. 

"Althoiigh  we're  considered  an  agriculture 
center,  only  Detroit  builds  m<ire  cars  aoid 
truclLS. 

"Although  we're  not  consider Jd  culturally 
conscious,  our  Nelson  Gallery  U  among  the 
top  ten  In  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
top  three  in  the  excellence  of  Its  Oriental 
collection. 

"Even  New  York  fashion  edlt)r8  have  dis- 
covered us  and  compare  our  magnificent 
Country  Club  Plaza  area  to  whaJt  New  York's 
Fifth  Avenue  'used  to  be.' 

"Early  this  year,  the  Midwest  Research  In- 
stitute published  its  finding  on  the  Quality 
of  Life  In  the  United  States.  As  ^e  have  seen, 
It  is  the  quality  of  the  human  eislstence  and 
human  exp>erlence  that  appeals  np  strongly  to 
the  fast  growing  service  industries.  Not  den- 
sity, not  Income,  not  Broadway  theater  no 
one  can  afford,  not  historic  decay  and  con- 
gestion, but  those  uplifting  Factors  that 
make  up  the  nation's  overall  hoalth  and  its 
citizens'  well-being." 

Dr.  Kimball  had  very  simply  put  his  fin- 
ger, or  voice,  on  the  cogent  chi  Lracterlstlc  I 
had  come  upon  in  Kansas  City  and  was 
struggling  to  define — Quality  o)  Ufe.  I  had 
seen  it  In  the  Oriental  collectloii  at  the  mu- 
seum where  I  amused  myself  by  utilizing 
transcendental  meditation  to  ^^ake  an  an- 
cient many-armed  Indian  figure! with  an  ele- 
phant's bead  dance  a  slow  Himalhyan  gavotte 
for  my  eyes  alone.  I  had  felt  it  by  standing 
on  the  five-yard  line  Ln  the  cente  •  of  the  h-uge 
empty  stadium  Lamar  Hunt  fiuUt  for  his 
Kansas  City  Chiefs,  and  having  the  wits 
frightened  out  of  me  as  I  imaf:ined  myself 
running  back  a  klckoff,  a  member  of  the  sui- 
cide squ&d  hunted  by  eleven  285-pound 
killers  hiirtllng  down  the  field  i,t  me.  I  had 
sensed  it  In  driving  slowly  through  Mission 
Hills,  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resi- 
dential sections  to  be  found  rnywhere  in 
America.  There  Is  room  for  whimsy  In  Mis- 
sion HUls,  too,  in  spite  of  its  graadeur.  State 
Line  Road  nms  north  and  soutH  there,  with 
Missouri  on  the  left  going  down,  and  Kansas 
on  the  right.  Most  of  Mlsslonl  Hills  is  In 
Kansas,  although  possibly  99  percent  of  Its 
Inhabitants  make  their  living  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  They  play  their  golf  In  Kansas,  too. 
at  the  lovely  club  set  there  in  t&e  center  of 
Mission  HUls,  but  just  across  the  road  from 
the  18th  hole  across  State  Line  Itoad,  let  me 
emphasize.  Is  the  clubhouse,  The  Carriage 
Club,  set  with  infinite  wisdom  and  resource- 
fulness by  the  founding  fathers  of  the  club 
on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  ro»d,  where  a 
tired  and  thirsty  golfer,  wearldd  from  his 
game  in  officially  "dry"  Kansai,  can  prop- 
erly refresh  himself  with  the  rlgbt  drinks  in 
"wet"  Missouri. 

Other  things  make  a  city,  too—  history,  and 
fun,  and  people. 

The  first  settler  was  PrancoU  Chouteau, 
who  found  the  landing  under  tlie  big  bluffs 
to  his  liking  for  a  trading  poet  In  1821,  and 
settled  where  the  city  now  start!  at  the  Mis- 
souri's edge.  In  1836,  Kansas  City  was  the 
beginning  of  the  American  desert,  the  jump- 
ing-off  place  of  the  Conestoga  wftgons  to  the 
Santa  Pe  and  the  Oregon  trails.  lAt  27th  and 
Topping  you  can  still  trace.  If  jlou  look  real 
hard,  the  tracks  of  the  gn&i  lumbering 
prairie  schooners.)  ] 

No  less  a  personage  than  Pronrcler  Marshal 
Wyatt  Earp  gives  us  a  nice  colctful  view  of 
the  waterfront  at  a  time  when  pullets  were 
zinging  around  in  the  1870'8:  I'During  the 
hot,  sunshiny  days  the  men  salt  around  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  with  as  mi^ch  pride  In 
fine  spotless  linen  as  they  had  fo^  the  velvet- 
trimmed  frock  coats  and  fancy  1  vests  which 
they  wore  later  in  the  day  Evenings  were 
spent  at  variety  shows.  In  the  dance  halls, 
or  at  the  theater  when  a  traveling  dramatic 
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company  was  In  town.  After  the  show,  the 
reeU  sport  of  the  day  got  under  full  steam — 
monte,  faro,  and  poker." 

As  recently  as  the  Thirties  bullets  were  still 
zing  in  Kansas  City.  The  entire  Midwest  was 
overrun  by  hoods  and  bank  robbers,  now  be- 
ing glorified  as  romantic  source  material  for 
Hollywood  epics.  Baby  Pace  Nelson  got  his 
just  outside  Kansas  City's  huge  railroad  sta« 
tlon.  The  bullet  marks  are  still  there  from  the 
fusillade  flung  at  him  by  a  rival  gangster  as 
the  Peds  were  moving  him  from  one  jail  to 
another.  But  that  was  the  end  of  the  rough 
stuff.  Two  modern  symbols  of  the  New  Times 
impress  me  mightly .  The  first  is  Kansas  City's 
new  police  chief,  Joseph  D.  McNamara.  He 
not  only  came  straight  to  the  Midwest  from  a 
career  including  a  ten-year  stint  In  that  most 
terrifying  of  all  schools  of  survival,  New  York 
City's  Harlem,  but  he  also  has  a  master's  and 
a  doctor's  degree  from  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard.  (He's  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  police  chief  In  the  coun- 
try with  a  doctorate  from  Harvard.)  Such  a 
man  should  be  just  about  ready  for  anything 
A  second  significant  sign  of  the  times:  The 
Imposing  former  residence  of  Boss  Tom  Pen- 
dergast  (Kansas  City  was  know  as  "Tom's 
Town"  from  1928  to  1939)  Is  now  the  home 
of  a  man  of  quite  another  stamp,  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  E.  Grey  Dlmond,  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Provost  for  Health  Sciences  at 
the  University  of  Missouri — Kansas  City,  and 
also  (cosmopolls,  again!)  Consultant  to  the 
China  Medical  Association,  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

"What  Is  the  city  but  the  people?"  said 
Shakespeare,  and  Kansas  City  touches  the  rest 
of  the  nation  with  its  ambiance.  Walt  Disney, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Goodman  Ace,  Burt 
Bacharsich,  Ed  Asner,  Charles  Luckman, 
Ginger  Rogers,  Lee  Tracy,  Jean  Harlow,  Joan 
Crawford,  Walter  Cronklte.  Craig  Stevens,  and 
Sally  Rand  are  all  Kansas  Citlans  who  In- 
fluenced American  national  mores.  Others 
closely  associated  with  Kansas  City  by  vir- 
tue of  going  to  school  there  or  simply  work- 
Ingly  for  a  spell  are  Gladys  Swarthout.  Wil- 
liam Powell,  Virgil  Thomson,  Casey  Stengel, 
and  Ernest  Hemingway.  And,  of  course,  the 
names  of  those  associate  with  Kansas  City 
jazz  are  never  to  be  forgotten  when  the  blues 
rise  of  a  smoky  evening.  .  .  .  They  first  danced 
the  Charleston  on  a  Kansas  City  thorough- 
fare as  an  eleven-year-old  boy  prodigy  caught 
the  beat  and  immortalized  the  spot  with  his 
"Twelfth  Street  Rag."  Count  Basle.  Hot 
Lips  Page.  Bennle  Moten,  and  even  Red  Skel- 
ton  sprang  into  the  spotlight  to  the  wall  of 
the  Kansas  City  Blues. 

Pun?  Kansas  City  is  a  great  sports  town. 
and  with  its  big-league  contenders  on  all 
fronts — the  football  Chiefs,  the  baseball 
Royals,  the  basketball  Kings  and  the  hockey 
Scouts — it  competes  loud  and  clear  for  na- 
tional headlines.  Howard  Turtle,  the  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star's  Sunday  magazine 
section,  a  star  In  its  own  right,  gives  a  lot  of 
credit  to  Lamar  Hunt  in  buUdlng  up  Kansas 
Citlans'  feeling  of  togetherness  witn  his 
Texas-style  concepts  of  stadia  and  will  to 
win.  Kansas  City  people  took  their  Super 
Bowl  win  seriously:  and  now  they're  on  the 
comeback  trail,  as  you  may  read  elsewhere 
in  this  Issue. 

Then  there's  the  American  Royal  Live- 
stock and  Horse  Show,  a  showcase  of  Amer- 
ica's pTir»bred  animals — cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
and  horses — now  In  its  seventy-seventh  year, 
which  brings  in  2.500  livestock  entries  and 
1,600  horses  each  autumn  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  over  200,000  people  to  look  on  at 
the  nine-day  show.  Some  of  that  flesh  Is 
eatln'  stuff.  So,  risking  my  Ufe,  I  mentioned 
that  Easterners  are  of  the  general  opinion 
that  Kansas  City,  like  Chicago,  knows  where 
the  best  steaks  are — and  for  that  reason  ships 
'em  on  to  New  York  City,  leaving  for  home 
town  consumption  only  thick  and  Imposing 
cuts  which  turn  out  to  be  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  molars,  except  that  you're  supposed  to 


be  tough  enough  yourself  not  to  notice  thU: 
size  and  fighting  qualities  are  esteemed  above 
prime  tenderness. 

I  had  already  conceded  that  Kansas  City 
roast  beef  was  the  best  in  the  land.  The 
simplest  roast  beef  lunch  sandwich  all  over 
Kansas  City  contains  a  cut  which  woiild 
have  headwalters  swooning  and  prices  golo^ 
up  like  a  balloon  in  any  other  place.  But  now, 
a  bristling  Kansas  Cltian  accepted  my  chal- 
lenge on  the  steak.  He  took  me  to  The  Here- 
ford House,  where  I  practically  outraged  a 
buxom  waitress  by  ordering  a  filet,  the  choice 
of  an  effete  gourmet,  one  barely  tolerated  in 
a  robust  Midwest  restaurant.  Once  more,  I 
capitulate.  I  have  never  tasted  a  better  steak. 
I  did  not  order  it  large,  but  for  a  fllet,  it 
was  large,  tender,  and  handsome,  and  simply 
not  to  be  outdone  by  any,  wherever  a  long 
career  In  steak  hunting  has  never  taken  me. 
Kansas  City  has  other  attractions  to  offer 
in  food. 

Jasper's,  with  Continental  cuisine,  haa 
won  the  Holiday  Award  every  year  since  1971. 
Calvin  Trillin,  the  whimsical  food  specialist, 
has  already  written  that  "the  best  restau- 
rants of  the  world  are,  of  course,  in  Kansas 
City.  Not  all  of  them:  only  the  top  four  or 
five  .  .  .  the  single  best  restaurant  in  the 
world  Is  Arthur  Bryant's  Barbeque."  Now, 
since  even  James  Beard  had  admitted  that 
he  considered  the  two  top  restaurants  in 
Kansas  City  to  be  The  American  at  the  top 
of  the  Crown  Center  Hotel  and  Bryant's,  I 
determined  to  test  that  latter  one  out.  Well, 
it  has  plently  of  color,  being  a  battered  cafe- 
teria down  by  the  Municipal  Stadium  where 
obviously  millions  of  ballplayers  and  news- 
papermen have  feasted,  all  of  whom  have  left 
their  knlcks  on  the  table  and  splashes  of 
gravy  on  the  walls,  each  so  dearly  cherished 
by  the  owners  as  to  be  held  In  perpetuity. 

Bryant's  cooks  over  a  wood  fire  and  has  a 
special  sauce  which  sells  in  gallon  jugs  like 
McDonald's  dispenses  chocolate  milk  shakes. 
Not  being  a  barbecue  aficionado,  I  still 
munched  on  the  smoked  meat  and  found 
it  good.  The  final  verdict,  however,  was 
rendered  by  a  stout-hearted  associate  of 
mine.  He  ate  a  gargantuan  portion  of  bar- 
becued beef,  swimming  in  sauce,  which  would 
have  thrown  Babe  Ruth  and  Hank  Aaron 
put  together.  Then,  sighing  at  the  prospect 
of  leaving  Bryant's,  possibly  forever,  for  work 
in  other  climes,  he  ordered  a  second  lunch 
all  over  again,  which  he  polished  off  like  a 
famished  Kodlak  bear.  I  guess  Bryant's  Is 
really  OK.  I  couldn't  eat  at  every  restaurant 
in  Kansas  City  in  a  short  stay,  but  I  also 
enjoyed  very  much  the  old-time  grandeur 
and  ancient  courtesy  of  the  waiters  at  the 
fine  old  Savoy,  a  proud  relic  of  great  times 
past,  but  still  lordly  in  oak  paneling  and 
hushed  obeisance  to  the  niceties  of  dining. 
The  minute  you  step  off  the  plane  at 
Kansas  City's  magnificent  new  International 
airport,  unrivaled  In  the  nation  for  Its  huge 
capacity  and  a  design  which  still  brings  you 
to  a  hop,  skip  and  Jump  from  plane  to  lug- 
gage and  transportation.  Instead  of  the  long 
agonizing  treks  so  many  airports  demand, 
you  know  that  Kansas  City  is  different.  For 
one  thing,  the  airport  flooring  is  wood  par- 
quet, all  12.105,426  pieces  of  it!  A  living  room 
at  your  doorstep.  Good  vibes  down  there  in 
Gully  Town.  A  Kansas  City  bookie,  who 
should  know  something  about  the  quality  of 
life  to  be  found  in  the  future,  says  the  last 
word  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth:  "Good 
odds  that  Kansas  Clty'Il  be  doing  all  right. 
That's  all  I  gotta  say." 


HEW  DEFIES  CONSTITUTION  IN 
HARASSING  UNIVERSITY  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  aware.  In  1862 
Representative  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont sponsored  the  Land-Gramt  Act  en- 
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acted  by  the  Congress  that  year.  That  act 
was  amended  in  1890  and  again  in  1907. 
Initially,  however,  it  endowed  a  college  or 
university  in  every  State  with  30.000 
acres  of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative it  had  in  Congress.  The  land 
was  to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  invested, 
and  the  income  used  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  college  for  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  Under  this  legislation 
some  11,367,832  acres  of  public  land  were 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
education  in  these  fields. 

Specifically,  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  as  contained  in  that  legisla- 
tion, was — 

The  endowment,  support,  and  mainte- 
nance of  at  least  one  college  (in  each  state) 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  In 
such  a  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  may  respectfully  prescribe,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life.  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  Act  of  1862,  section  4. 

Not  all  of  the  States  used  the  land- 
grant  money  provided  by  the  act,  but  a 
great  many  did  take  advantage  of  it. 
Thirty  States  in  all  set  up  new  agricultu- 
ral and  mechanical  colleges,  18  gave  the 
money  to  State  universities  to  finance 
new  agricultural  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments and  3  gave  the  money  to  pri- 
vate colleges.  Realizing  that  a  concen- 
trated education  in  such  intellectual  lux- 
uries as  Latin  and  philosophy  were  not 
within  the  grasp  of  many  average  citizens 
of  the  period  who  needed  to  prepare 
ttiemselves  to  earn  a  living,  such  advo- 
cates as  Horace  Greeley  suggested  that 
the  Nation  needed  high-level  instruction 
for  young  people  in  practical  engineer- 
ing and  the  new  scientific  farming,  fer- 
tilizers, crop  rotation,  and  selective 
breeding  still  neglected  by  many  farmers 
of  that  day. 

The  wealth  of  scientific-technical  and 
agricultural  research  done  by  these  land- 
grant  coUeges  ever  since  has  proven  their 
worth.  And,  the  quality  of  engineering 
has  been  one  of  excellence.  Indeed,  this 
Nation  clearly  stands  foremost  in  the 
world  in  scientific  agriculture  and  en- 
gineering capability. 

The  second  Morrill  Act,  enacted  in 
1890.  provided  for  the  use  of  land  grant 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges  for  "col- 
ored students"  and  provided  further 
that— 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  colleges  separately  for  white  and  colored 
students  shall  be  held  to  be  a  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  .  .  . 

In  1891,  immediately  following  the 
second  Morrill  Act,  what  is  now  known  as 
North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  and 
Technical  University  was  established  in 
Greensboro  to  provide  an  educational 
opportunity  for  minority  students  in  the 
fields  of  the  agriculture  and  mechanical 
sciences. 

This  dual  system  was  established  dur- 
ing a  period  in  our  history  when  the  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proved such  an  educational  structure.  It 
vas  done  in  compUance  with  the  Morrill 
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Act  of  1890,  the  then  existing  law.  Now, 
of  course,  the  law  has  changed.  And, 
North  Carolina  education  has  changed. 
Both  of  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical schools  in  the  State  are  open  to  mem- 
bers of  all  races.  That  is  the  current  law, 
and  North  Carolina  is  in  compliance. 

In  North  Carolina  today,  the  tradition 
of  land-grant  colleges  lives  on,  113  years 
after  Congressman  Morrill's  original  leg- 
islation. The  primary  focal  point  of  this 
tradition  is  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, located  in  the  State's  capital 
city  of  Raleigh.  Pounded  in  1887  as  the 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  university  is  now 
a  part  of  the  16-member  consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina.  It  has 
grown  from  its  original  student  body  of 
72  students  and  8  professors  located  on 
a  small  amoimt  of  land  donated  by  inter- 
ested citizens  to  its  present  campus  en- 
compassing more  than  600  acres  on  the 
main  campus  with  over  120  buildings. 
With  an  enrollment  of  over  17,000  stu- 
dents, it  has  an  enviable  student-faculty 
ratio  of  about  14  to  1,  with  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  faculty  members  holding  doc- 
torate degrees.  Salaries  for  professors  are 
at  the  national  average,  and  the  institu- 
tion has  attracted  leading  authorities  in 
their  respective  fields. 

It  Is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Universities  as 
well  as  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  En- 
gineers, the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Mathematics  Society, 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  the  Engineering  Council  for 
Professional  Development,  the  National 
Architectural  Accrediting  Board,  and  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters,  among 
others. 

The  eight  schools  which  make  up  the 
university  are  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences,  the  School  of  Design, 
the  School  of  Education,  the  School  of 
Engineering,  the  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources, the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  the 
School  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied 
Mathematics  and  the  School  of  Textiles. 
The  School  of  Agriculture  and  Life 
Sciences  offers  majors  in  agronomy,  ani- 
mal science,  biochemistry,  biological  and 
agricultural  engineering,  biological  sci- 
ences. Botany,  conservation,  crop  sci- 
ence, economics,  entomology,  fisheries 
and  marine  biology,  food  science,  poultry 
science,  preveterinary,  wildlife  biology, 
zoology,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  other 
schools  comprising  the  university  ofifer 
an  impressive  educational  opportunity  in 
a  variety  of  related  fields  as  well.  In 
short,  North  Carolina  has  made  good  use 
of  the  Land-Grant  Act  and  the  modest 
institution  that  began  in  1887  is  now  one 
of  the  major  technical  and  agricultural 
institutions  in  the  Southeast.  It  serves 
not  only  thousands  of  North  Carolinians 
who  join  the  over  2,500  entering  new 
students  each  year,  but  a  host  of  stu- 
dents from  throughout  the  United  States 
and  many  foreign  countries.  One  finds 
the  diversified  backgrounds  of  this  aca- 
demic family  not  only  in  the  undergrad- 
uate programs,  but  throughout  the  grad- 
uate school  as  well,  earning  masters  de- 
grees and  doctorates  in  a  vigorous  and 
academically   taxing   program   of   soUd 


courses  carefully  designed  to  prepare  the 
Individual  to  take  a  place  in  society  as  a 
highly  trained,  competent  professional. 
Indeed,  North  Carolina  State  University 
is  a  "lively  learning  place." 

Additionally,  the  contribution  that 
this  institution  has  made  to  £igrlculture 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  region  Is  very 
great.  And,  agriculture  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  economy  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  point  of  actual  fact,  fanning  is 
the  most  prominent  means  of  earning  a 
living  in  the  State.  With  some  140,000 
farms  in  North  Carolina,  the  State  is 
second  only  to  Texas  in  the  number  of 
farms. 

With  over  231,000  citizens  earning 
their  living  directly  on  farms.  North 
Carolina  is  third  among  the  States  in 
the  number  of  farmers  and  farmworkers 
in  the  Nation.  When  the  families  of  these 
farmers  and  farmworkers  are  considered, 
over  1  million  North  Carolinians  are  sup- 
ported directly  by  agricultural  enter- 
prises. And,  needless  to  say,  millions  of 
other  North  Carolinians  gain  their  liveli- 
hood indirectly  from  agriculture. 

To  these  milUons  of  North  Carolinians 
involved  in  agriculture,  not  to  mention 
the  thousands  of  engineers,  textile  manu- 
facturers, architects,  foresters,  conser- 
vationists, and  scores  of  others  who 
gained  their  professional  expertise  in  the 
land-grant  college  tradition,  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  is  very  Important. 
It  is  a  center  of  culture  and  academic 
excellence  for  those  who  have  the  spirit, 
the  intellect  and,  indeed,  the  will  and  the 
wit  to  tackle  a  tough  engineering  or 
scientific  curriculum  and  master  It. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  now  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum  at  North  Carolina  State.  A 
student  may  earn  a  degree  in  history,  po- 
litical science,  or  any  of  a  number  of 
other  fields,  but  the  primary  and  major 
thrust  remains  as  Congressman  Morrill 
intended  it  to  be  way  back  in  1862.  It  is 
first  and  foremost  a  place  where  com- 
petence and  solid  learning  abounds  in  an 
atmosphere  of  excellence  built  upon  the 
foimdation  of  an  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical school  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act. 

Realizing  that  the  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Southeast  generally  are 
now  exhibiting  an  Increasing  interest  in 
raising  livestock — the  State  and  region 
has  formerly  been  more  oriented  to  the 
production  of  crops  such  as  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, peanuts,  com  and  soybeans,  among 
others — some  years  ago.  North  Carolina 
State  University  established  a  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  Science  within  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  field.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  appli- 
cations for  admission  and  attention  gen- 
erally to  the  department  has  been  rising 
sharply  both  because  of  the  great  void 
that  it  has  filled — there  is  no  school  of 
veterinary  science  in  North  Carolina  or 
any  of  the  adjoining  States — there  arc 
only  12  in  the  Nation — and  because  of  the 
dramatically  increased  interest  In  that 
field  of  study  in  recent  years  as  young 
people  have  exhibited  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  their  environment — physical, 
vegetable,  and  animal. 

In  response  to  this  accelerating  need 
and  desire  for  a  full  veterinary  school  in 
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North  Carolina,  the  offlcl4ls  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Consolidated  Univer- 
sity— of  which  North  Carolina  State  Is 
a  member — agreed  decisively  that  the 
Department  of  Veterinary  Science  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  should 
be  expanded  Into  a  school  t>f  veterinary 
medicine.  They  realized  that  such  action 
was  consistent  with  the  long  established 
goals  of  the  university  set  out  so  long  ago 
in  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act.  Addi- 
tionaJly,  the  concept  of  estiblishlng  the 
much  needed  veterinary  school  there  Is 
academically  sound,  because  the  support- 
ing and  collateral  currlculuoi  needed  for 
a  truly  worthwhile  program  already 
exists  at  North  Carolina  St»te  by  virtue 
of  its  long  established  emphasis  on  the 
field  of  agrlcultiu-e  encompassing  biology, 
animal  science,  blochemisiry,  zoology, 
and  many  other  areas.  1 

The  North  Carolina  Statei  Legislature, 
the  ultimate  governing  body  of  the  Con- 
solidated University  of  North  Carolina, 
through  the  enactment  of  &t  appropria- 
tions bill,  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a  Schobl  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  at  North  Carolina  State 
University.  Session  Laws  of  Worth  Caro- 
lina, chapter  922 — first  session— 1975. 

However,  despite  the  overwhelming 
public  support  for  the  location  of  a 
school  of  veterinary  medicine  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  tnd  the  de- 
cisive approval  of  such  action  by  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Consolidated 
university  and  the  action  b*  the  North 
Carolina  State  Legislature  approving  the 
location  of  the  school  at  North  Carolina 
State,  a  group  of  unelected  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
decided  that  they  believe  th»t  the  veter- 
inary school  should  be  locatfed  at  North 
Carolina  State  Agricultural!  &  Techni- 
cal University  In  Greensboroj.  Or.  failing 
that,  two  separate  and  equal  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine  shoulq  be  estab- 
lished, one  at  North  Carollnn  State  and 
the  other  at  North  Carolina  A.  ti  T. 

These  faceless  bureaucratsiclte  in  sup- 
port of  their  contention  that  North 
Carolina  A.  ii  T.  was  initially  estab- 
lished a  great  many  years  ago  as  an  all 
black  institution.  Of  course,  ^orth  Caro- 
lina A.  b  T.  was  created  inj  1891,  dur- 
ing an  earlier  era  when]  education 
throughout  the  South  was  otfTered  on  a 
racially  separate  basis.  It  was  estab- 
lished because  of  the  realizaition  of  the 
legitimate  need  for  an  eduqatlonal  op- 
portunity In  the  agricultural  ftnd  techni- 
cal fields  for  members  of  all  rjaces.  It  was 
part  of  a  tradition  in  Norfc  Carolina 
during  that  period  in  our  history  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  that  need  apid  provide 
that  needed  educational  opportunity  to 
members  of  minority  races.  Of  course, 
the  dual  educational  system  of  that  era 
was  then  sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Now,  of  course,  a  great  nany  things 
have  changed.  That  period  has  passed 
Into  history,  and  North  Carolina  has  a 
thoroughly  modem  consolldMed  univer- 
sity system  of  which  both  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  and  Nbrth  Caro- 
lina State  Agricultural  &  Technical 
University  are  both  memberi,  both  ad- 
ministered to  by  the  same  boiird  of  gov- 


ernors. That  board  of  governors,  after 
a  careful  deUberaUon  of  the  matter, 
concluded  that  the  appropriate  location 
for  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine  in 
North  Carolina  Is  at  North  Carolina 
State  In  Raleigh.  The  State  legislature 
has  concurred  in  that  conclusion. 

These  competent  and  highly  trained 
educators  and  legislatures  realize  that 
the  former  position  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  changed  and  that  since  the 
decision  In  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1954.  the  law  has  changed. 
Prior  to  the  Brown  decision,  the  State 
operated  Its  colleges  and  imiversitles  in 
compliance  with  the  then  existing  law. 
Now,  20  years  after  the  Brown  decision. 
North  Carolina  c^ieratee  its  colleges  and 
universities  in  compliance  with  the  cur- 
rent law.  The  law  has  changed  and 
North  Carolina  has  changed.  Minorities 
are  admitted  at  North  Carolina  State 
and  are  in  regular  attendance  there  and 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  By  the  same 
token,  the  formerly  all  black  Institution 
of  North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  is  open  to 
members  of  other  races.  That  Is  what  the 
law  requires. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  stated  or 
In  any  way  limited  the  authority  of  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  to  determine 
where  It  feels  it  should  locate  a  veteri- 
nary school.  No  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  has  conferred  upon  the  bu- 
reaucrats of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  authority  to 
dictate  where  North  Carolina  should  lo- 
cate Its  veterinary  school.  Yet,  the  Oflice 
of  Civil  Rights  of  HEW  has  threatened 
to  withhold  Federal  fimds  from  the  Con- 
solidated University  of  North  Carolina 
which  is  the  entire  system  of  postsec- 
ondary  public  education  in  the  State, 
unless  a  veterinary  school  is  located  at 
North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  & 
Technical  University  in  Greensboro. 

But  how  does  HEW  justify  that?  What 
facts  does  it  point  to  as  being  supportive 
of  the  requirement.  The  veterinary 
school  proposed  to  be  located  at  North 
Carolina  State  will  be  open  to  all  stu- 
dents regardless  of  race,  just  as  the  pres- 
ent Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
there  is  open  to  all  students  regardless 
of  race.  If  it  were  located  at  North  Caro- 
line A.  T..  It  would  likewise  be  open 
to  all  students  regardless  of  race.  What 
is  the  difference? 

There  is  one  difference  and  only  one. 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Ra- 
leigh is  the  primary  focal  point  of  the 
land-grant  college  tradition  established 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  1862  to  provide  education  in  the  fields 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  sciences 
just  as  Congressman  Morrill  intended. 
It  has  been  doing  that  since  its  inception 
88  years  ago.  It  proposes  to  continue  to 
do  so  in  a  more  meaningful  way  through 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  veter- 
inary medicine.  The  board  of  governors 
of  the  Consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina  want  that,  the  State  legislature 
wants  that,  and  most  ImportanUy  of  all, 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  want  that. 
But.  a  small  handful  of  unelected  HEW 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  and  Atianta 
do  not  want  that;  they  want  something 
else.  The  fact  that  their  position  defies 
reason,  files  In  the  face  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  makes  a  mockery  of  democracy 
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does  not  deter  them.  These  arrogant  self, 
serving  bureaucracy  building  consumers 
of  tax  money  insist  that  they  must  have 
it  their  way,  though  their  position  is  de- 
void of  legal  justification. 

Indeed,  by  their  contention  that  a  vet- 
erinary  school  must  be  located  at  North 
Carolina  State  Agricultiu-al  &  Technl- 
cal  University  in  Greensboro,  because  It 
is  a  formerly  all  black  institution  the 
bureaucrats  of  HEW  are  seeking  to  per- 
petuate the  racists  features  of  the  second 
Morrill  Act  of  1890  which  expressly  ap- 
proved separate  and  equal  educational 
institutions  based  upon  race.  The  TJB 
Supreme  Court  clearly  held  in  1954  that 
such  a  proposition  is  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  HEW's  contention.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  educationally  unsound  and 
democratically  repugnant,  Is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

HEW  has  further  compounded  its  Ille- 
gality by  indicating  that  if  the  veterinary 
school  is  located  at  North  Carolina  State 
In  Raleigh,  an  unspecified  "program  of  a 
similar  stature"  must  be  located  at  the 
formerly  all  black  North  Carolina  A  k 
T.  in  Greensboro.  There  are  three  prob- 
lems with  this:  First,  North  Carolina 
cannot  afford  two  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine;  second.  North  Carolina  does 
not  need  two  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine; and  third,  the  creation  of  two 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine  based 
upon  race  is  unconstitutional. 

The  matter  Is  now  pending  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  distinguished  president 
of  the  Consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina  has  Indicated  steadfast  resist- 
ance to  the  untenable  and  Illegal  de- 
mands of  HEW.  This  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  supports  the  university  presi- 
dent In  his  position,  and  he  supports  the 
right  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to 
decide  if  It  needs  a  veterinary  school  as 
well  as  where  it  will  be  located. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  example 
of  faceless,  unelected.  Federal  bureau- 
crats ignoring  the  educational  needs  of 
the  students,  and  seeking  solely  to  serve 
their  own  Illegitimate  and  Illegal  pur- 
poses without  caring  that  they  are  mak- 
ing a  negative  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  students  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Nation.  How  long  will  It  take  for 
Congress  to  wake  up  and  put  an  end  to 
It? 


THE  PASSING  OF  EAMON  DB 
VALERA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  world  noted  the  passing  of  one 
of  this  century's  legendary  figures.  For 
decades,  Eamon  de  Valera  stood  as  the 
living  symbol  of  the  Irish  Republic  which 
he  served  for  so  long. 

Bom  In  New  York  City  In  1884,  of  a 
Spanish  father  and  an  Irish  mother,  De 
Valera  was  sent  to  Ireland  at  the  age  of 
2,  just  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Upon 
his  graduation  from  Blackrock  College 
In  Dublin,  he  appeared  destined  for  a 
career  as  a  mathematics  professor,  but 
his  love  for  Ireland  and  its  culture,  and 
the  growing  political  imrest  among  the 
Irish  people  soon  drew  him  into  the 
struggle  for  his  country's  freedom.  When 
the  bloody  Easter  rebellion  broke  out  In 
1916,  De  Valera  became  a  battalion  com- 
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mander  of  Irish  freedom  fighters.  He 
gained  wide  fame  as  one  of  the  last  to 
flirrender  to  British  forces,  and  for  his 
brave  declaration  to  his  captors,  "I  am 
De  Valera.  Shoot  me.  but  spare  my  men." 
jyjr  almost  60  years  afterward,  the  story 
of  his  life  Intertwined  with  the  history 
of  Ireland,  a  history  which  he  largely 
shaped.  In  the  events  of  the  1920's  and 
1930'8  that  led  to  Irish  independence,  De 
Valera  played  a  key  role,  and  by  the  time 
of  his  retirement  from  public  life  In  1973 
at  the  age  of  90.  he  had  been  elected 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  three  times 
and  President  twice. 

Among  his  goals  were  a  united  Ire- 
land, and  the  widespread  use  of  the 
Gaelic  language,  but  these  objectives 
were  not  realized.  The  continuing  blood- 
shed and  terror  In  Northern  Ireland  per- 
haps saddened  him  even  more.  Yet  De 
Valera's  contributions  as  a  world  leader 
and  as  a  leader  of  the  Irish  people  were 
of  major  significance.  He  was  often  at 
the  center  of  the  great  events  of  the  20th 
century,  and  many  consider  him  to  be 
the  most  Important  Irish  figiu-e  of  oiir 
time.  His  friendship  with  the  United 
States  helped  cement  even  further  the 
close  relationship  between  the  American 
and  the  Irish  people. 

A  fighter  for  freedom,  a  lover  of  peace, 
a  man  of  principle  and  moral  strength, 
a  world  leader,  Eamon  de  Valera  will  be 
sorely  missed. 


THE   SINAI   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  with 
certain  reservations,  and  pending  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  related  aid 
agreements,  I  announce  my  provisional 
support  of  the  new  Egyptian-Israeli 
agreement. 

My  reservations  are  based  on  two 
strong  convictions:  First,  that  a  general 
settlement  must  be  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; and  second,  that  the  step-by -step 
approach  to  which  the  administration  Is 
committed  is  at  best  very  limited,  and  at 
worst  a  dead  end.  I  question  that  ap- 
proach now,  as  I  did  in  a  report  to  the 
Senate  after  a  Middle  East  trip  last 
spring,  not  on  grounds  of  principle,  but 
on  the  practical  grounds  of  the  likelihood 
of  long-term  success.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Middle  Eastern  leaders. 
Including  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  now 
share  this  view. 

The  present  agreement  will  prove  to 
have  been  a  good  or  b£id  agreement  de- 
pending on  what  follows — or  what  does 
not  follow.  If  it  is  followed  by  vigorous 
diplomacy  leading  to  early  further  agree- 
ments on  the  Golan  and  the  West  Bank, 
the  Secretary  of  State's  policy  will  be 
vindicated  as  sound  and  even  prescient. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  current  agree- 
ment provides  an  occasion  for  com- 
placency, it  will  prove  to  have  been  a 
misstep  and  a  misfortune — a  precursor 
to  rising  tensions  and  another  Middle 
East  war.  As  strongly  as  possible,  there- 
fore, I  urge  Israel,  Egypt  and  the  Ford 
administration  to  take  further  measiu^s 
without  delay  to  give  practical  meaning 
to  article  Vm  of  the  agreement,  which 
specifies  that  "This  agreement  Is  re- 
garded by  the  parties  as  a  significant 
step  toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  It 


is  not  a  final  peace  agreement,"  and  fur- 
ther, "The  parties  shall  continue  their 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  final  peace  agree- 
ment within  the  framework  of  the 
Geneva  peace  conference.  •  •  •" 

In  my  report  to  the  Senate,  I  ouUined 
the  terms  which  I  believe  to  be  tiie  basis 
of  that  final  agreement.  They  Include 
the  full  recognition  of  Israel  by  all  Mid- 
dle Eastern  States  and  the  appropriate 
Palestinian  body ;  suitable  guarantees  of 
Israel's  ability  to  defend  Itself:  the  re- 
turn of  Israel  to  the  1967  borders,  with 
practical  modifications ;  and  the  right  of 
the  Palestinian  people  to  self-determina- 
tion on  the  West  Bank,  either  in  the 
form  of  an  independent  State  or  federa- 
tion with  Jordan,  whichever  they  them- 
selves freely  choose.  The  United  States 
should  set  forth  and  support  such  minl- 
miun  requirements  for  a  general  settle- 
ment. This  Is  not  a  time  to  relax  or  to 
retrench. 

My  support  for  this  latest  agreement 
must  also  remain  tentative  pending  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  supplementary 
impublished  commitments  which  are  said 
to  include  future  pledges  of  aid  to  Israel 
and  Egypt.  After  assessing  the  nature 
and  size  of  these  commitments,  I  will 
determine  whether  to  reaflBrm  that 
tentative  support,  which  I  offer  today  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Near 
Eastem  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. 

The  most  sensitive  aspect  of  the  agree- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  prospective  assignment  of 
as  many  as  200  American  civilian  per- 
sormel  to  exercise  surveillance  of  non- 
United  Nations  military  movements  In 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  buffer  zones.  Al- 
though I  am  apprehensive  of  a  direct 
American  commitment  to  anything  less 
than  a  general  settlement.  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  assignment  of  American  civil- 
ians in  this  situation  is  comparable  to  oiur 
early  involvement  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  f imdamental  differences  be- 
tween what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  now 
in  the  Middle  East  and  what  we  insisted 
on  doing  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  first  of 
these — which  I  have  stressed  for  more 
than  a  decade — is  that  the  United  States 
had  no  real  national  interest  in  Vietnam 
while  authentic  American  interests  are 
at  stake  in  the  Middle  East.  Israel's  sur- 
vival and  seciulty  are  vital  to  our  na- 
tional Interest;  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  relations  with  the  Airab  States 
are  also  important  national  interests. 
There  Is  another  difference:  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  United  States  has  been 
asked  to  participate  to  a  limited  degree 
in  a  truce  by  both  parties,  not  to  inter- 
vene with  nearly  llmltiess  armed  force 
in  favor  of  one  party  against  another, 
as  we  did  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  imlque  and  dangerous  respon- 
sibility, but  it  is  also  a  imlque  and  com- 
pelling opportunity  to  advance  the  cause 
of  peace.  Here  we  are  responding  to  the 
request  of  both  sides  for  no  more  than 
200  technicians  to  prevent  a  war  between 
them;  in  Vietnam,  we  sent  more  than 
500,000  troops  to  wage  a  war  on  behalf 
of  one  side. 

Further,  it  Is  specified  that  the  United 
States  may  withdraw  Its  personnel  "If  It 
concludes  that  their  safety  Is  jeopardized 


or  that  continuation  of  their  role  is  no 
longer  necessary."  I  trust  and  urge  that 
the  administration  will  not  shrink  from 
acting  on  this  provision  If  circumstances 
warrant. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer, Prime  Minister  Rabin,  President 
Sadat  and  others  involved  in  the  recent 
negotiations  deserve  our  gratitude  and 
commendation  for  shaping  a  new  accord 
and  easing  the  threat  of  war.  It  is  equally 
important  that  while  we  may  welccmie 
the  agreement  for  what  It  Is,  we  do  not 
delude  ourselves  into  seeing  it  for  what 
it  surely  is  not — the  assurance  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  Rather  this  new  accord 
only  increases  the  remaining  time  for 
negotiation;  it  does  not  decrease  the 
need  for  an  overall  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  merit  of 
the  present  agreement  will  become  clear 
only  when  we  know  whether  it  has  In 
fact  led  toward  a  general  settlement.  The 
agreement  Is  a  pause,  not  a  peace.  It  Is  a 
precious  gift  of  time  to  negotiate  that 
peace.  

GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  spend  these  few  minutes  on  this,  our 
first  day  back  from  the  August  recess, 
reminding  our  colleagues  that  we  have  a 
piece  of  imflnished  business  before  us.  I 
refer  to  the  Genocide  Treaty,  which  has 
remained  before  this  body  for  26  years 
now,  while  86  other  nations  have  ratified 
it. 

As  we  left  for  this  recess.  I  reminded 
our  colleagues  that  an  entire  generation 
had  grown  up,  from  birth  to  adulthood, 
while  this  Convention  sat  before  this 
body.  While  we  were  home,  we  all  saw 
many  of  these  people,  who  are  now  the 
young  voters  and  constituents  we  serve. 
What  are  we  going  to  tell  them  the  next 
time  they  come  to  the  polls?  That  we 
are  unable  to  condemn  and  make  a  crime 
the  heinous  act  of  genocide?  That  we 
are  too  busy  with  private  bills  and  reso- 
lutions to  deal  with  an  international  hor- 
ror? That  we  can  cut  off  arms  to  Turkey, 
and  restore  them,  but  cannot  condemn 
mass  murder? 

This  fall  is  the  time  to  bring  this 
treaty  to  the  floor  and  ratify  it.  In  this 
long  series  of  short  statements  I  have 
conclusively  refuted  all  of  the  many  ar- 
gxunents  which  have  been  presented 
against  the  Convention.  It  will  not  af- 
fect our  sovereignty.  It  will  not  change 
the  Federal  Goveriunenfs  relationship  to 
the  States.  It  will  not  give  the  World 
Court  any  power  over  our  Nation  or  any 
citizen  or  oCQcial.  It  does  not  violate  due 
process.  It  is  a  good,  well-written  treaty 
which  Is  plain  on  its  face.  It  deserves  to 
be  ratified.  We  should  act  upon  It. 


THE    GRUENBERG    CUBA    SERIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  journalists  who  accompanied  me 
to  Cuba  In  early  May  was  Mr.  Robert 
Gruenberg  of  the  Washington  biu-eau  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Gruenberg  Is  a  specialist  on  Latin 
American  affairs,  and  has  especially  good 
credentials  for  measuring  the  changes 
Prime  Minister  Castro  has  made.  Some 
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16  years  ago,  he  was  In  the  Sierra 
Maestra  as  a  witness  to  Castro's  rise  to 
power. 

After  we  left  Cuba,  Mr.  oi-uenberg  re- 
mained behind  for  a  more  ;areful  look. 
The  articles  he  filed  subseqi^ently,  along 
with  those  covering  the  trip,  demonstrate 
exceptional  insight  and  seiisltlvity.  His 
accoimts  of  Cuban  policy  will  serve  as 
helpful  guides  as  we  reexamine  our  of- 
ficial relationship  with  that  country.  But 
beyond  that.  Mr.  Gruenberg  has  supplied 
an  intriguing  portrayal  of  daily  life  in 
Cuba,  and  of  the  methods!  Castro  has 
lised  to  sustain  his  revolution. 

Because  I  believe  they  wtll  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  I  asl^  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Oruenber^'s  series  of 
articles  on  Cuba  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McOoviMN  Is  OiVKN  A  Long  DiLt  Down  on 

THX  Fakm,  Cttba-Sttijs 

(By  Robert  Oruenbert) 

Havana. — Sen.   George   McOofern,   a   good 

ol'  farm  boy  from  South  Dakota,  has  been 

thrown  headlong  Into  the  Cuban  revolution. 

Within   an  hour   after   he   and   his   wife] 

Eleanor,  and  a  party  of  34  staff  aides  and 

reporters,   had   landed   here   \£nday   on    a 

special  charter  flight.  McGoverd^was  rushed 

off  to  begin  learning  how  many  iggs  a  Cuban 

hen  lays  yearly  (232),  how  mufch  land  was 

under  Irrigation    (10  to   15   pet  cent)    and 

hundreds  of  other  facts   and  Statistics  on 

Cuban  agriculture.  [ 

The  lecture  at  the  government  agrarian 
reform  headquarters  26  mUes  sduth  of  here 
became  so  overwhelming  that  Ithe  senator 
gently  but  flrmly  had  to  ask  hid  hosts,  after 
two  hours  to  abbreviate  the  redt  of  It. 

Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  ^iis  foxir-day 
visit.  Is  crammed  with  activities  ranging 
fttan  vlsltB  to  a  psychiatric  hosnltal,  a  tech- 
nological school  named  after  V.l.  Lenin  and 
a  chlld-care  center  to  the  Trop  cana  night- 
club. 

It  Is  the  first  time  he  has  b«en  to  Cuba 
and  he  said:  "It  Is  an  educational  trip  for 
me." 

Before  leaving  from  Miami  lute  Monday. 
McQovem  told  reporters:  "Ths  time  has 
come  for  a  review  of  our  pollcle*.  The  pres- 
ent one  no  longer  serves  either  t^elr  Interest 
or  our  Interest.  I  want  to  becoma  acquainted 
with  their  system." 

"I  don't  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  the 
economic  boycott"  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States,  he  said.  "They  Just  trade  with  others 
Instead  of  us." 

Although  he  has  not  receive  1  any  con- 
firmation thus  far.  McGovern  salfl  he  expects 
to  confer  with  Prime  Minister  lldel  Castro 
and  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcos. 

He  wants  to  learn  about  Cuban  progress 
In  education  and  health  and  s  ready  to 
discuss  the  question  of  polltlcil  prisoners 
held  in  Cuban  Jails,  although  he  declined 
to  say  exactly  what  he  would  tell  Castro  on 
the  matter. 

McGovern  emphasized  that  he  Is  not  here 
as  a  U.S.  emissary,  and  had  no  messages 
from  President  Pord,  Informal  or  otherwise 
He  conferred  with  Sec.  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer and  other  State  Departnw  nt  officials, 
as  well  as  Defense  Department  b  rass,  before 
leaving,  he  said. 

Kissinger  expressed  "no  opposition"  to  his 
trip  and  even  said  he  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing the  senator's  views  on  his  ret  am.  Never- 
theless, he  left  the  Impression  le&r  officials 
were  not  altogether  haopy  with  ils  sojourn. 
McGovern  originally  listed  seveja  dates  for 
the  visit.  The  Cubans'  selection  of  this  week 
when  the  Organization  of  Amer  can  States 
(GAS),    from   which    Cuba    was   ousted    In 


July,  1964.  meets  In  Washington,  Is  consid- 
ered significant. 

The  OAS  18  expected  to  end  Ite  diplomatic 
ostracism  of  Cuba,  In  turn  leading  to  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  re-establishing  rela- 
tions between  the  Island  and  the  United 
States. 

McGovern  said  he  has  "the  Impression" 
that  Cuba  wanted  the  meeting  with  him 
now  to  give  Castro  a  "peg"  to  comment  on 
the  OAS.  In  the  past  the  Cuban  prime  min- 
ister has  indicated  he  wouldn't  be  enchanted 
with  OAS  action  "accepting"  Cuba. 

Cubans  Still  Can  Live  It  Up  at  Tropicana 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 
Havana. — Cuba  may  be  all  socialist  norms 
and  production  quotas,  but  there  Is  one  place 
where  decadent  capitalism  Is  making  Its  last 
stand — the  Tropicana  nlghtelub. 
There  Is  plenty  of  fleshly  exposure. 
The  acts  &re  sumptuous,  lavishly  staged, 
note  of  color  and  movement,  full  of  costumes, 
feathers,  boas  and  furs,  with  trapeze  artiste 
soaring  across  the  open  night  skies  among 
the  royal  palms,  clutehlng  spotlighted  flags 
of  Cuba  and  Peru. 

A  baseball  game  turns  Into  semlburlesque 
and  semlballet  and,  as  only  Cubans  can  do, 
the  whole  show  winds  up  In  a  glorious  patri- 
otic finale  on  "Beautiful  Cuba"  and  "a  Fidel 
who  vibrates  In  the  mountains." 

There  are  only  two  American  melodies  In 
the  extravaganza — "I  Love  Paris  In  the 
Springtime,"  and  the  theme  song  from  "Love 
Story." 

To  some  Cuba  watehers,  this  Is  considered 
significant  In  that  It  Indicates  the  gulf  be- 
tween Washington  and  Havana,  which  Sen. 
George  S.  McGovern  (D-S.D.)  Is  trying  to 
bridge  on  an  unofficial  basis. 

A  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee.  the  1972  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  met  for  approximately  half  an 
hour  very  late  Tuesday  night  In  what  was 
described  as  a  "friendly  chat"  with  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro. 

But  It  was  merely  to  make  arrangemente 
for  another  longer  In-depth  discussion  about 
Cuban-U.S.  problems  before  McGovern  de- 
parte  Thursday.   It  was  learned. 

The  meeting  took  place  In  the  House  of 
Protocol  In  the  beautlfxil  Mlramar  section  of 
Havana,  a  posh  residential  area  that  once 
housed  rich  Cubans  who  have  long  since 
fled. 

McGovern  and  his  wife.  Eleanor,  dined  with 
Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  who  although  he 
Is  one  of  seven  vice  prime  ministers.  Is  vir- 
tually behind  Csistro  In  power.  He  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  secretariat  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party. 
Also  attending  were  foreign  minister  Raul 
Roa  and  Jesus  Montane  Oropesa,  who  wel- 
comed McGovern  to  Cuba  Monday.  Both  also 
are  members  of  the  policy-making  Central 
Committee.  No  details  were  disclosed  of  what 
was  discussed. 

McGovern  has  been  on  a  whirlwind  round 
of  vlslte  to  education  and  mental  health  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  agricultural  and 
dairy  producte  centers.  All  are  modern,  and 
mechanized,  and  were  presented  as  the  pride 
of  the  16-year-old  Cuban  revolution  that 
brought  Castro  to  power. 

The  Senator  made  It  clear  he  believes  the 
United  States  can  take  a  page  from  the  Cu- 
ban experiment — and  benefit. 

He  praised  a  Cuban  education  plan  that 
calls  for  students  to  work  three  hours  a  day 
along  with  five  hours  of  classroom  attend- 
ance— and  ventured  that  a  similar  Idea  ought 
to  be  tried  In  the  United  States  to  combat 
student  boredom. 

"It's  the  best  single  Idea  I  have  witnessed 
here,"  he  said. 

He    also    was    "tremendously    Impressed" 

after  a  visit  to  a  psychiatric  hospital  with  a 

scheme  for  several  different  levels  of  patient 

supervisions,  all  related  to  work  therapy. 

"It  may  be  a  usable  clue  to  some  of  oxir 


alienation  (In  the  United  States)  that  w* 
don't  have  useful  work  for  many  people  to 
do  anymore,"  he  said. 

McGovern  hoped  to  discuss  with  Castro 
the  V3.  trade  embargo  against  Cuba,  a  highly 
emotional  Issue  here;  the  question  of  u 
billion  In  confiscated  U.S.  property,  and  trsv- 
el  curbs  on  Cuban  dlplomate  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Castbo  Hints  Thaw  ip  Thadb  Bar  Enm 

(By  Robert  S.  Gruenberg) 
Havana. — Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro,  In  a 
surprisingly  conciliatory  mood.  Indicated  he 
would  begin  a  renewal  of  U.S. -Cuban  rela- 
tions If  Washington  llfte  Ite  boycott  of  food 
and  medical  shlpmente  to  this  Island  nation 
The  Cuban  leader,  in  a  press  conference 
Wednesday  night,  discussed  "Important  geg- 
tviree"  leading  to  reconciliation  and  saald: 

"I  should  consider  the  removal  of  this  (eco- 
nomic) prohibition"  as  an  important  gesture 
Limited  quantities  of  special  foods  and 
medicines  for  Individuals  are  allowed  to  be 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba.  It  is 
believed  the  Cuban  leader  was  speaking  of 
larger  quantities  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Asked  If  talks  between  both  nations  could 
begin  "on  a  limited  basis,"  Castro  pointedly 
did  not  rule  It  out,  saying  he  preferred  the 
economic  embargo  be  "lifted  completely." 

But  he  said  resumption  of  shipments  of 
food  and  medicine,  embargoed  along  with 
other  goods  In  1964  after  expulsion  of  Cube 
from  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
would  have  a  "very  Important  effect." 

"It  will  bring  reconciliation  from  the  Cu- 
ban side,"  he  said. 

Asked  to  make  a  special  statement  In  Eng- 
lish at  the  prees  conference's  conclusion,  the 
Cuban  leader  first  apologized  for  his  lack  of 
facility  in  English,  then  declared: 

"We  wish  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  friendship.  We  belong  to  two  different 
worlds.  We  are  neighbors.  And  In  one  way  or 
another,  we  ought  to  live  In  peace." 

Castro's  statemente  preceded  a  dinner  with 
visiting  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-SD.) 
Wednesday  night.  The  Cuban  commander-in- 
chief  also  met  the  senator  brlefiy  Tuesday 
night,  and  spent  several  hours  with  him  In  a 
back-country  tour  of  dairy  farms  discussing 
on  a  highly  technical  basis  cattle-ralslng  and 
other  agricultural  topics. 

They  then  visited  a  housing  project,  where 
they  distributed  free  Ice  cream  to  children 
and  adulte,  and  made  a  brief  stop  at  a  rum 
dlstlUery,  where  they  sampled  a  highly  potent 
brew  In  Ite  early  stages. 

It  was  apparent  that  Castro  had  taken  a 
liking  to  McGovern,  and  he  said  so  at  his 
press  conference. 

He  praised  the  senator,  a  bombardier  in 
World  War  IT,  as  a  man  "who  fought  bravely 
against  fascism  and  In  defense  of  peace,"  op- 
posed the  Vietnam  War,  and  was  "a  realist 
and  a  man  of  common  sense." 

Castro  said  that  "never,  repeat  never.  In  all 
of  the  years  of  the  revolution" — which  dates 
from  1959  when  he  took  power — "have  I  said 
a  foul  word  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  adding  he  had  "always  separated  the 
people  from  the  government." 

"Are  you  asking  me  If  we  want  good  rela- 
tions?" he  replied  to  a  reporter  who  reminded 
him  of  past  rhetoric.  "My  answer  Is  'Yes'.  It 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  our  people  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States." 

To  a  question  on  the  current  Chilean  gov- 
ernment, ruled  by  a  mUltary  Junta  that  over- 
threw his  close  friend,  Marxist  President 
Salvador  Allende,  Castro  said  Chileans  were 
suffering. 

But,  pointedly,  he  added,  "We  do  not  say 
what  Chileans  must  do.  It  Is  up  to  them  to 
decide."  This  statement  was  a  mtu'ked  depar- 
ture from  the  "exporting  revolution"  policy 
that  Cuba  had  long  been  accused  of  carrying 
out. 

Castro  explained  earlier  Cuban  activity 
in  other  Latin  countries  by  saying  that  "• 
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nnall  bloc  tried  to  destroy  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion" and  It  "was  logical  that  Cuba  not  be 
destroyed  by  our  adversaries." 

•  •  •  country  that  never  followed  such  a 
policy,  and  added:  "We're  ready  to  follow  all 
£ternatlonal  norms  and  respect  all  countries 
that  respect  us." 

While  Castro  exhibited  a  friendlier  public 
attitude  toward  the  possibility  of  re-estab- 
lishing U.S. -Cuban  relations,  he  Indicated 
there  also  could  be  hard  times  ahead  after 
such  bilateral  recognition. 

He  said  Cuba  already  had  made  "more  Im- 
portant gestures"  than  the  United  States 
toward  peaceful  co-existence  by  co-operat- 
ing on  a  1969  bUateral  hijacking  agreement. 
"It  wasn't  our  problem.  It  was  a  problem  of 
the  United  States  and  this  gesture  has  not 
been  sufficiently  answered,"  he  said. 

He  also  pointed  out  "we  have  no  naval  base 
in  Florida,"  a  not-so-velled  hint  that  the 
Ouantanamo  U.S.  Naval  station  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  Cuba,  established  In  1903,  Is  still 
a  stain  on  Cuban  sovereignty. 

Discussing  charges  that  Cuba  was  Involved 
In  the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  retellatlon  for  alleged  CIO  plote 
against  his  own  life,  Castro  said  any  Cuban 
role  would  have  been  "absurd,  crazy." 
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Fidel  the  Spellbinder  Still  1-Man  Show 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Havana. — The  dominant  figure  Is  Fidel, 
even  though  this  city  Is  singularly  free  ol 
giant  plctiires  and  statutes  of  the  Cuban 
leader. 

Observers  of  Cuban  developmente  say  the 
revolution — everything  that  has  been  done 
to  change  the  nation  since  Jan.  1,  1959 — Is 
becoming  more  "Institutionalized." 

A  greater  effort  is  under  way  to  sort  out 
responsibilities  and  systematically  tie  gov- 
ernment policy  Into  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  only  legal  party. 

The  party  Is  the  government,  and  vice- 
versa,  for  all  practical  purposes. 

But  no  one  can  "Institutionalize"  Fidel 
Castro,  even  though  the  47-year-old  first 
secretary  of  the  party,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armed  forces  and  the  head  of  govern- 
ment. 

Driving  his  Russian-made  Jeep  over  the 
back  roads,  or  suddenly  helicoptering  down 
on  a  farm  In  a  remote  region,  he  may  ap- 
pear anywhere,  at  any  time. 

On  his  overland  treks,  he  Is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  group  of  aides.  Including 
radio  communications  experts,  in  two  other 
Jeeps.  When  the  vlslte  are  part  of  an  official 
function — as  was  South  Dakota  Sen.  George 
McGovern's  tour  this  week — a  caravan  of 
cars  follows. 

Castro  leaves  the  Impression  that  he  would 
rather  not  be  tied  down  to  the  office.  He 
genuinely  appears  to  enjoy  being  out  In  the 
fields  and  hills,  "vibrating,"  as  a  popular  song 
describes  him. 

As  son  of  a  rancher  In  Orlente  Province,  In 
eastern  Cuba,  he  appears  at  his  most  relaxed 
when  talking  about  agrtcvature,  especially 
cattle. 

He  Is  heavier  than  the  tall,  almost  gaunt, 
figure  that  came  out  of  Sierra  Maestra  16 
years  ago. 

He  wears  carefully  creased.  Immaculate 
olive  green  fatigues — and  Is  that  a  bullet- 
proof vest  one  glimpses  under  his  shirt? 

Traveling  with  McGovern  this  week — from 
farm,  to  new  city,  to  rum  distillery — Castro 
was  the  supreme  politician  every  moment, 
chatting  amiably  with  the  senator,  milling 
freely  with  his  people,  playing  to  the  ever- 
present  television  cameras. 

Politicians  play  similar  scenes  everywhere, 
but  Castro  does  It  superbly.  Having  been  In 
power  16  years,  he  appears  ready  to  leave  the 
tedious  everyday  administration  to  the  tech- 
iiocrats  and  bureaucracy.  He  would  be  the 
last  to  object,  he  said,  to  a  lightening  of  his 
workload. 

But  nobody  Is  wearing  blinders. 


There  are  reminders  everywhere — ^bill- 
boards, slogans,  newspapers — that  this  is  a 
one-party  country  dedicated  to  building  so- 
cialism. The  party  philosophy  Is  government 
policy,  and  Castro,  the  party  secretary,  brings 
the  faith. 

He  did  It  spellblndlngly  Thursday  night  at 
a  giant  rally  to  mark  the  end  of  celebrations 
of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  "victory  over 
fascism" — the  defeat  of  the  Germans  in 
world  war  n. 

Castro  delivered  a  fiery,  70-inlnute  speech 
attacking  "iinperlaUst"  and  "bourgeois"  de- 
mocracies' contributions  to  the  victory. 

The  "Yanquis"  were  blasted  repeatedly, 
especially  for  the  battle  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  speech  came  after  McGovern's  almost 
euphoric  visit  ended  and  served  to  sober  up 
a  few  lingering  Americans  who  were  about 
to  welcome  a  new  era  In  Cuban-American 
affairs. 

"The  imperlaliste  don't  have  a  monopoly  on 
nuclear  arms,"  Castro  declared,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  now  the  "defender  of  the 
peace." 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  Russians 
"liberated  Berlin,"  and  that  It  was  marked 
by  the  "fall  of  Saigon,"  Castro  declared,  is  an 
"Irony  of  history." 

Canada   Qitietlt   Btolding   Up  Cttba   Trade 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Havana. — The  Canadians  and  the  Cubans 
are  making  beautiful  music  together.  The 
sound  can  be  heard  in  the  ring  of  the  cash 
registers  in  Ottawa  and  Havana. 

The  Canadians  also  have  an  aid  program 
for  the  government  of  Fidel  Castro — even 
though  the  two  countries  have  widely  dif- 
ferent concepte  of  democracy  and  economics. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  which  broke 
relations  in  January,  1961 — following  two 
years  of  economic  wu'fare  between  the  two 
countries.  Including  the  confiscation  by 
Cuba  of  what  the  U.S.  estimates  at  $2  bil- 
lion in  American-owned  prc^>ertle8 — Canada 
did  not. 

Because  Canada  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  It 
also  didn't  Join  In  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba  voted  by  that  organization  in 
1964. 

Political  and  economic  relations  between 
Cuba  and  Canada  have  Increased  "In  mo- 
mentum" during  the  past  five  years,  accord- 
ing to  Canadian  Ambassador  Malcolm  Bow, 
and  particularly  so  In  the  last  two. 

This  has  led  to  vlslte  here  by  various 
members  of  Parliament,  the  head  of  Can- 
ada's development  assistance  agency,  and 
the  national  librarian.  This  year's  exchange 
includes  the  ministers  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  health  and  welfare.  Prime  Min- 
ister Pierre  Trudeau  has  been  Invited  here, 
and  has  accepted  In  principle,  although  no 
date  has  yet  been  sent  for  his  visit. 

Meanwhile,  trade  between  both  countries 
has  been  accelerating. 

Canadian  exporte  to  Cuba  In  1972  totaled 
approximately  $58  million,  roee  to  $83  mil- 
lion the  following  year,  almost  doubled  to 
$144  million  last  year.  In  1975  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  well  above  $200  million,  accord- 
ing to  Bow. 

Cuban  exporte  to  Canada  amounted  to 
only  about  $13  million  In  1972,  roee  to  about 
$16  million  the  next  year,  then  zoomed  last 
year  to  $70  million.  Btporte  are  expected  to 
reach  more  than  $100  million  In  1976. 

Total  exporte  between  the  two  countries, 
more  than  $300  million.  Is  not  very  great, 
of  course,  on  a  comparative  basis. 

For  example,  Cuba  Is  believed  to  be  sell- 
ing currently  $1  billion  worth  of  sugar  alone 
to  Japan,  while  In  1973  this  was  the  value  of 
Ite  entire  sugar  exporte. 

But  the  Increasing  amount  of  sales  to 
and  from  Canada,  a  Western  hemisphere 
Industrialized  nation  which  also  has  sub- 
stantial agricultural  resotirces,  may — or  may 
not — ^polnt  up  a  lesson  to  Washington.  Trade 


with  Canada,  which  used  to  be  5  to  1  In 
Ottawa's  favor.  Is  now  2  to  1 . 

Originally  the  Canadians  were  sending 
mainly  agricultural  output,  said  Bow,  such 
as  wheat,  fiour,  cattle  and  related  products. 

Now  more  than  200  different  Items  are 
carried  In  the  holds  of  an  e:q>anding  Cuban 
merchant  fieet,  as  well  as  In  Russian  and 
other  nations'  vessels,  besides  Canadian. 

The  export  from  Canada  cover  more  than 
200  Items,  Including  "a  large  variety"  of 
manufactured  goods,  among  which  are  ma- 
chinery and  locomotives. 

Havana  Today  Wherever  You  Look,  Peopue 

Stand  in  Linx 

(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Havana. — Almost  the  first  sight  that  wins 
a  visitor's  attention  here  are  the  lines. 

They  are  virtually  everywhere,  at  the  news- 
stand, at  the  grocery  store.  In  the  depart- 
ment store.  In  front  of  the  theater,  at  the 
Ice  cream  parlor  and  at  the  taxi  stand. 

It  is  Cuba  "sharing,"  both  the  shortages 
and  the  surpluses. 

It  would  be  easy  to  blame  mlsmai;iagement 
for  these  problems.  And  the  Cuban  officials 
who  almost  constantly  accompany  visitors 
wherever  they  go  might  acknowledge  that 
here  and  there  exists  a  "problema. " 

A  10-year-old  motion  picture,  "It's  Your 
Turn  to  Speak,"  dwells  on  the  Issue  of  bun- 
gling and  bureaucratic  failure,  to  the  ap- 
plause of  audiences. 

Yet,  says  one  non-Cuban  who  has  lived  In 
this  country  for  several  years,  "It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  rationing  Is  only  the  re- 
sult of  mismanagement  or  bad  economic  {per- 
formance." 

As  the  thinking  goes,  rationing  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  achieving — as  much  as  it 
has  been  achieved — the  support  of  the  so- 
ciety at  large,  and  In  striving  for  unity. 

Amaldo  Vega  Gonzales,  director  of  sales 
systems  and  commerce,  has  a  direct  say  in 
the  rationing  system.  He  quickly  runs 
through  the  prerevolutlon  (1959)  figures 
with  which  almost  every  briefing  begins — the 
700,000  unemployed  in  a  population  of  6  mil- 
lion, the  million  Uliterate  adults — all  of  It  to 
emphasize  the  bad  economic  and  class  con- 
ditions the  Castro  revolution  aimed  at  eradi- 
cating. 

In  1960  laws  were  passed  fixing  the  prices 
for  basic  producte,  from  beans  to  clothes. 
That  was  followed  In  1962  by  a  rationing  sys- 
tem on  foods  and  nutritional  needs,  and  In 
1964  on  industrial  goods,  including  clothes, 
Vega  said. 

Now  there  are  9.2  million  Cubans,  produc- 
tion has  improved,  "but  there  still  exist  diffi- 
culties," he  acknowledged. 

Seventy-two  items  require  rationing  cou- 
pons for  purchase.  Including  leather  shoes 
and  textile  producte;  156  producte  are  under 
various  quantity  limitations,  while  no  limi- 
tations exist  on  353  others. 

Nine  basic  producte  are  on  monthly  ra- 
tion. 

These  include,  for  each  adult  and  child, 
the  following:  6  pounds  of  rice;  4  p>ounds  of 
sugar;  6  ounces  of  coffee;  7  ounces  of  deter- 
gent; 1.5  pounds  of  lard;  1  C£.ke  (390  grams) 
of  washing  soap.  1.5  cakes  of  bathroom  soap 
and  1.25  pounds  of  beans. 

Meat  Is  distributed  at  the  rate  of  12 
ounces  every  nine  days,  with  milk  at  1  liter 
dally  (about  a  quart)  for  children  up  to  13 
and  p>ersons  over  65.  Six  cans  of  evaporated 
or  condensed  milk  are  avsillable  monthly  for 
persons  In  between.  Up  to  16  eggs  monthly 
may  be  bought  without  ration  coupons. 

Two  packages  of  20  clgareto  each  are  avail- 
able weekly  at  regular  prices  (about  26  and 
31  U.S.  cente,  depending  on  taste),  but  more 
are  avaUable  without  limit  at  prices  ranging 
about  8  or  10  times  the  regular  tariff. 

Two  cigars  at  a  cost  of  about  18  or  19 
oente  apiece  (U.S.)  aie  avaUable  per  week; 
more  may  be  bought  at  prices  from  four  to 
seven  ttmes  that  amount. 
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Vegetables  are  supposed  toj  be  avallabl* 
"without  limit"  but  Vega  said  |hey  frequent- 
ly are  not  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  refrig- 
eration faculties — which  the  |ovemment  Is 
trying  to  remedy,  he  said.  A  se^re  drought  Is 
also  aggravating  the  situation. 

Pish,  he  said.  Is  In  adequate  supply,  al- 
though not  necessarily  the  teind  one  may 
seek  on  a  particular  day.  ] 

A  television  set — all  those  09  display  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  one  store  were]  made  In  the 
Soviet  Union — cost  860  pesos,  (4r  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $780:  a  refrlgetator.  $720;  a 
washing  machine,  $275  and  a  ^ix  Uter  pres- 
sure cooker,  about  $42. 

The  purchase  of  such  heavy  appliances  as 
televisions  and  refrigerators,  ^  Cuban  gov- 
ernment Information  official  explained,  re- 
qvilred  a  certain  amount  of[  "merits"  or 
"points."  These  are  usually  voked  the  most 
"deserving"  or  productive,  warker  by  the 
members  of  the  union  to  whlcji  he  belongs. 
Doctors  and  other  professlotials  get  first 
opp>ortunlties  to  purchase  auti>8.  The  most 
frequently  quoted  price  for  a  aar  about  the 
size  of  a  Ford  Falcon  was  abiut  $6,000  to 
$8,200.  But  not  Just  any  docti  may  buy  a 
car;  as  with  the  factory  worter,  his  col- 
leagues at  the  clinic  must  designate  him  as 
the  most  worthy  of  having  one. 

The  system  would  appear  tol  be  Ideal  for 
manipulation  and  favoritism.  But  the  govern- 
ment Insists  that  no  "new  class"  has  been 
created.  | 

There  does  exist  a  black  market  In  gaso- 
line and  clgarets,  and  there  Is  considerable 
bartering  for  commodities  pricey. 

A  hotel  maid  earns  about  $145  a  month, 
elementary  school  teachers  from  $bout  $180  to 
$206;  doctors  about  $780  top — according  to 
queries  made  of  various  persons  by  reporters. 
No  Cuban  maintains  that  a  ^'Communist 
paradise"  has  been  achieved. 

"The  people  are  not  dressed  ^verly  well — 
in  fact,  they're  a  bit  shabby.         j 

But  they  are  not  in  rags,  either,  and  the 
barefoot  urchins  begging  for  cofis  are  gone 


as  are  the  prostitutes  who,  the 


maintains,    have    been    "re-edi^ted"    Into 
"iiseful  work." 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  poorly  [housed  per- 
sons   here.    There    are    also    poi>rly   clothed 


persons.  But  unlike  some  other 
oped   countries.   It  seems  that 
disease  and  misery  are  gone. 


government 


underdevel- 
bhe  hunger. 


AwD  TH«  Chu«ch  Still  Hai  ros  On 

(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Havana. — Religion  may  be  tbe  opiate  of 

the  masses,   as  doctrinaire  Marxism  holds. 

But  In  Cuba,  which  U  striving  to  be  a  socialist 

state,  the  Catholic  Church  is  ha|iglng  on. 

It  obvlovisly  does  not  possess  t^e  Influence 
It  had  In  pre-Castro  days  before  1959.  But  It 
is  generally  agreed  here  that  relations  be- 
tween state  and  chvirch.  Including  Protestant 
denominations,  while  encountering  difficul- 
ties In  some  of  the  po8t-revol«tlon  years, 
have  reached  some  sort  of  low-kiyed  accom- 
modation. I 

The  Vatican  has  an  ambassador  In  Havana, 
and  a  proposed  constitution — tl»  first  such 
Communist  document  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, expected  to  be  voted  on  early  in 
1976 — would  appear  to  gTiarantea|  freedom  of 
religion. 
Article  56  of  the  draft  reads :  j 
"The  socialist  state,  which  base$  Its  activity 
and  educates  the  people  In  tlje  scientific 
materialist  concept  of  the  unlver$e  recognize 
and  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
right  of  everyone  to  profess  any  religious 
belief  and  to  practice  within  thai  framework 
of  respect  for  the  law  the  belief  ^f  his  pref- 
erence." j 

But  It  also  goes  on  to  state  taat  the  law 
regulates  the  activities  of  religious  Instltu- 
Uons.  and  declares  it  UJegal  and  punishable 
to  use  one's  faith  or  religious  b$Uef  to  op- 
pose the  revolutionary  education  of  fxilfiu- 
ment  of  the  duty  to  work  to  defenfl  Cuba  and 


to  show  reverence  for  Its  symbols  and  related 
duties. 

On  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  recently,  there 
were  a  few  uncertain  notes  for  a  visitor  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Havana,  the  main  Roman 
Catholic  center  of  worship.  First,  the  cab 
driver,  gray-haired  man  in  his  606,  insisted 
he  didnt  know  where  the  cathedral — re- 
puted to  have  been  the  burial  place  of  Co- 
lumbus before  his  remains  were  sent  to  Spain 
was  located  in  the  old  city. 

"I  haven't  been  in  that  business  for  some 
time,"  he  said.  His  passengers  here  less  than 
a  week,  guided  him. 

At  the  church,  someone  had  chalked  the 
word  "mercenary"  on  one  of  the  300-year-old 
wooden  doors,  a  not-surprising  note  In  the 
light  of  the  generally  controversial  history  of 
the  church  in  Latin  American  history. 

One  tower  of  the  cathedral  that  had  fallen 
into  the  street  was  under  repair  by  the  gov- 
ernment because  it  is  considered  a  historical 
site.  Inside,  giant  arches  and  colonnades, 
where  probably  a  thousand  persons  could  be 
seated,  there  were  125  to  150  worshippers. 
They  were  mostly  older  persons,  with  only  a 
scattering  of  youths  and  girls.  About  two- 
thirds  of  those  praying  were  women. 

Three  altar  boys  in  plainclothes — no  vest- 
ments— helped  with  the  mass,  the  second  of 
the  day,  celebrated  by  Msgr.  Evello  Ramos, 
an  auxiliary  bishop. 

The  hours  for  confessions,  confirmations 
and  marriages  were  listed  on  the  church 
door.  A  worshipper,  who  appeared  to  be  in 
his  late  40s,  assured  the  visitors  there  was 
freedom  to  worship,  that  the  number  of 
worshippers  was  about  the  same  as  usual  and 
there  were  no  undue  pressures. 

Christmas,  which  In  pre-revolution  days 
was  celebrated  as  a  sUte  holiday,  is  now  a 
workday.  However,  religious  services  can  be 
celebrated  in  nonwork  hours.  That  is  all 
right,  the  worshipper  said,  because  the  reli- 
gious significance  of  Christmas  was  being 
drowned  In  materialism  In  the  old  days 
anyway. 

As  for  Easter,  Cubans  never  did  have  those 
"big  parades  you  have  In  New  Tork"  said  the 
worshipper,  and  it  appeared  it  was  Just  as 
well  with  him. 

At  the  service's  end,  an  elderly  woman 
distributed  copies  of  "ChristUn  Life."  a  flyer 
carrying  church  notes;  the  "Voice  of  the 
Pope"  and  a  "Question  Box." 

One  writer  commented,  "I  did  not  ask  to 
be  baptized.  Why  did  they  commit  me"  to  the 
church?  "Don't  you  give  parents  the  rights 
to  render  affection  to  the  children,"  was  the 
answer.  "It  Is  normal  and  necessary  that 
parents  give  their  lltUe  ones  not  only  food 
but  love." 

After  the  service,  the  visitors  sought  to 
talk  with  Msgr.  Ramos.  "I  have  no  time."  he 
said.  Could  one  return  later?  "I  am  very 
busy,"  he  replied. 

Cuba  FuTtjRE:  Thbouqh  Its  Yottth 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Havana.— The  government  of  Fidel  Castro 
is  building  for  a  long  time  in  the  future- 
through  Its  youth. 

While  services  such  as  medical  aid,  educa- 
tion and  Jobs  are  provided  for  everyone  spe- 
cial attention  Is  paid  to  the  young. 

The  training  and  the  ambience  in  which  It 
is  carried  out  aim  at  insuring  there  can  be 
no  other  phllo8<^hy  or  form  of  government 
taking  root  in  the  sou  in  which  Cuban  so- 
cialism has  been  growing  for  16  years 

It  starts  in  the  day  care  centers,  where  a 
chUd  may  be  left  as  early  as  40  days  after 
birth  whUe  the  mother  Is  working.  The  cen- 
ters care  for  the  children  untU  the  aee  of  6 
or  6. 

The  chUd  receives  an  education  in  good 
habits  m  order  to  reach  his  or  her  greatest 
development  of  sklUs  and  he  is  taught  Com- 
munist principles,  explained  a  Cuban  youth 
leader  In  the  foreign  ministry,  himself  only 
24  years  old. 
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How  does  one  teach  Communist  princlplM 
to  a  4-year-old? 

His  smaU  daughter,  who  Is  In  nunan 
school,  knows  she  must  be  a  good  comrade 
with  her  friends.  She  must  love  them,  and 
mxjst  be  good  to  them.  She  is  taught  not  to 
seize  toys  from  her  friends,  at  the  same  tlmt 
that  her  friends  are  taught  not  to  withhold 
them.  They  are  taught  to  share.  So  you  see  It 
aU  works  together,  he  said. 

When  chUdren  are  ready  for  primary  school 
at  the  age  of  6,  they  know  what  aU  the  sym- 
bols of  the  state  mean.  They  are  taught  to  re- 
spect the  national  anthem  and  to  be  respect- 
ful of  elders. 

At  the  age  of  7  or  8,  a  child  whose  condoot 
Is  good  and  who  has  always  done  his  home- 
work becomes  a  Pioneer.  The  chUd  Is  given  % 
blue  and  white  neckerchief,  to  match  the 
light  and  dark  blue  shirt  and  pants,  or  bloiiae 
and  skirt,  that  aU  schoolchUdren  wear.  H* 
also  gets  a  UtUe  sleeve  patch  identifying  him 
as  a  Pioneer. 

Pioneers  go  on  outings  to  the  zoo,  the  park, 
and  the  beach.  They  receive  Uttle  talks— aU 
of  this  under  the  leadership  of  the  Young 
Communists,  whose  age  may  range  from  14 
to  27.  There  also  are  serious  tasks  for  the 
young  Pioneers  to  perform.  These  may  in- 
clude country  outings,  doing  such  things  as 
helping  clear  a  fleld  of  stones,  weeding  and 
other  simple  agriculture  tasks.  In  the  city 
they  care  for  their  own  school  yard,  sweeDlmr 
It  clean.  ^^ 

Each  morning,  the  Pioneers  line  up  in  the 
yard  and  are  Informed  of  the  day's  schedule. 
They  also  recite  aloud  together: 

"Pioneers  por  el  comuniamo.  Seremos  como 
el  Che!" 

"Pioneers  for  communism.  We  will  be  like 
Che!" 

Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara  was  one  of  Castro's 
two  top  lieutenants  during  his  revolutionary 
days  In  Cuba's  Sierra  Maestra.  He  was  klUed 
In  Bolivia  in  1967,  allegedly  with  U.S.  help. 

Whatever  the  Ploneros  do.  It  is  explained 
they  are  made  to  feel  a  part  of  the  society, 
that  they  are  helping  with  the  revolution. 

At  age  12,  they  enter  Junior  high  school 
and  Pioneer  activity  continues.  But  they  also 
attend  meetings  called  by  their  Young  C3om- 
munlst  leaders,  as  well  as  going  to  fiestas,  on 
camping  trips  and  beach  outings. 

"It  is  rare  to  find  a  chUd  who  doesn't  enter 
the  Pioneers,"  said  the  official.  Parents  must 
give  permission,  but  this  is  nearly  always 
done.  Objectors  such  as  Jehovahs  Witnesses 
have  the  right  to  withhold  approval. 

But  peer  pressure,  the  sense  of  isolation, 
the  natural  unwillingness  of  parents  to  have 
their  child  feel  hurt— aU  of  these  contribute 
to  the  certainty  that  a  chUd  wlU  be  a  Pioneer. 
Parents  who  stUl  persist  in  withholding 
permission  are  likely  to  be  viewed  as  "coun- 
terrevolutionary." No  overt  action  is  taken 
against  them — such  as  denying  benefits  or 
government  allowances — the  ofllcial  said,  u 
long  as  they  take  no  overt  actions  against  the 
government. 

The  14th  birthday  Is  Important,  for  at  that 
age  a  child  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Young  Conununists. 

"We  begin  talking  to  them  much  more 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  the 
reasons  why.  We  begin  to  teach  them  the 
poUtical  line  of  the  revolution,  and  what  our 
position  Is  In  the  world  and  with  everything 
that  is  going  on."  the  official  explained. 

A  Young  Communist's  duties  are  to  "par- 
ticipate in  the  productive  work,"  attend  study 
groups  and  become  "Integrated"  with  his  fel- 
low Young  Communists.  If  there  Is  a  raUy  to 
be  held,  there  is  work  to  be  done — from  mim- 
eographing material  to  painting  signs  to 
scores  of  other  tasks. 

Appearances  at  assemblies,  raUles  and  cere- 
monies is  expected.  "One  must  have  a  good 
reason,"  if  one  Is  to  be  absent,  said  the  offi- 
cial. Tending  to  one's  sick  mother  is  a  good 
reason. 

"If  you  separate  yourself  from  the  group, 
you  must  be  punished,  because  you  are  not 
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being  a  disclpUned  person  and  not  acting  as 
,  Communist  should,"  he  said.  Punishment 
may  take  such  forms  as  being  openly  crlti- 
ctoed  in  and  by  the  group,  even  suspended 
from  membership  for  a  period  of  time,  but 
not  loss  of  one's  Job. 

Work  .  •  ■  study  .  .  .  devotion  .  .  .  the  Inte- 
er»ted  person— this  leads  eventuaUy  to  a 
privilege:  membership  in  the  Communist 
party,  the  only  legal  party  In  Cuba. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  between  200,000 
and  250,000  members. 

Meanwhile,  on  all  sides  in  daUy  life,  the 
youth  of  the  nation  are  exhorted  to  do  bet- 
ter work  harder,  give  more  to  the  revolution. 

"Revolution"  Is  an  all-encompassing  term 
that  means  not  only  the  change  of  govern- 
ment 16  years  ago,  but  also  all  the  changes 
In  national  life  that  have  since  taken  place, 
gnd  those  that  are  to  take  place  in  a  future 
envisioned  as  the  rule  of  the  workers  In  a 
soclaUst  society. 

There  are  awards  and  decorations  and  spe- 
cial honors  for  achieving  well  In  school  (in- 
cluding coveted  admission  to  the  high  level 
V.I.  Lenin  School  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Knowledge) ,  achieving  well  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  sugar  cane  fields,  and  Just  generally 
achieving. 

Thus,  the  new  society  is  being  built 
through  its  youth. 

If  the  Cuban  officials  are  to  be  taken  at 
their  word,  nothing  and  nobody  can  stop 
them. 

Castro  Oftbrs  Equalttt  to  Women 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Havana. — In  the  Cuban  Revolution  aU  are 
presumed  equal,  but  some  are  "more  equal" 
than  others.  Those  others  consist  of  about 
half  the   population:    women. 

No  less  a  person  than  Prime  Minister  Pldel 
Castro  may  be  held  responsible  for  that  view 
and  he  says  the  time  has  come  for  women's 
liberation. 

Despite  the  changes  in  the  economic  and 
social  order  that  have  taken  place  since 
1959 — a  state-run  economy  and,  officially,  a 
wiping  out  of  the  class  system — women, 
while  declared  equal  before  the  law,  are  not 
equal,  in  fact. 

It  is  a  "problem  of  an  old  culture,  of  old 
habits,  of  old  mentaUtles,  of  old  prejudices," 
the  Cuban  leader  believes. 

But  while  Cuba  reaches  for  equality  among 
the  sexes,  he  says,  the  struggle  "must  never 
be  converted  Into  any  lack  of  consideration 
lor  women.  It  never  means  the  loss  of  habits 
of  respect  that  every  woman  deserves." 

Woman  Is.  said  the  chief  of  the  Cuban 
state,  "nature's  workshop  where  life  Is 
formed." 

"Ortaln  small  prtvUeges  and  certain  small 
inequalities  In  favor  of  women"  should  stlU 
be  extended,  such  as  giving  up  a  seat  on 
the  bus,  he  said. 

In  fact,  he  added.  It  "would  be  very  sad"  If 
Cubans  did  forget  a  "bourgeois"  notion  or 
two  about  chivalry. 

But,  "Instead  of  bourgeois  and  feudal  chlv- 
Hry  there  must  exist  proletarian  chivalry, 
proletarian  courtesy,  proletarian  manners 
and  proletarian  consideration.  .  .  " 

The  women  attending  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Federation  of  Cuban  Women,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  government  plans  for 
Incorporating  revolutionary  principles  in  the 
daily  life,  and  before  whom  Castro  spoke, 
applauded. 

In  the  teachers'  lounge  of  a  primary  school 
here,  a  sign  is  tacked  upon  a  wall : 

"A  society  vriU  be  poor  always  If  women 
we  not  Included  In  Its  works."  Another  reads : 
"Toward  the  first  (Communist)  Party  Con- 
sresB.  we  battle  for  the  equal  status  of 
Women." 

The  Congress  Is  expected  to  be  held  In 
December.  Sometime  early  next  year  Cubans 
also  are  expected  to  hold  a  referendum  on  a 
hew,  141-artlcle  constitution,  which  Is  said  to 


reflect   In   almost   every  provision,   Castro's 
phUosophy. 

Chapter  6,  on  equality,  starts  off  declaring 
that  "All  citizens  have  equal  rights  and  are 
subject  to  equal  duties."  It  goes  on  to  declare 
as  punishable,  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

It  then  speUs  out  In  detail  that  "all  citi- 
zens" have  the  right  to  equal  treatment  in 
every  facet  of  the  nation's  life :  from  achiev- 
ing officer  positions  In  the  mUltary  to  enjoy- 
ing the  same  parks  and  social  centers. 

Article  43  In  the  proposed  charter  naUs  It 
down  even  more  specifically  for  women.  They 
"have  the  same  rights  as  men"  In  the  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  fleld,  "and  as  far 
as  the  family  goes,"  It  says. 

Women,  the  document  adds,  are  to  be 
"given  Jobs  In  keeping  with  their  physical 
makeup,"  a  concept  that  raises  some  inter- 
esting questions. 

They  also  are  to  receive  paid  maternity 
leave,  while  state  day-care  centers  and  board- 
ing schools  are  "to  create  all  the  conditions 
that  help  to  make  real  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity." 

"There  are  some  things — some  attitudes — 
we  are  still  struggling  against,"  says  Miss 
Rafaela  Morgado,  23,  the  assistant  director  of 
the  865-pupll  school,  when  asked  about  the 
signs  on  the  wall.  "But  there  Is  no  legal  limit 
or  obstacle." 

"Legal  limits"  and  "obstacles"  aside.  It  all 
has  a  familiar  sound  In  collectlvlst  Cuba  or 
capitalist  U.S.A. 

According  to  Cuban  statistics,  there  were 
194,000  women  working,  70  per  cent  of  them 
domestics,  before  the  1959  revolution.  Now 
there  are  close  to  600,000,  out  of  a  total  of 
2.3  mUllon  workers,  or  something  less  than 
25  per  cent. 

But  the  number  of  women  holding  "lead- 
ership posts  ...  in  production,  services  and 
administration"  Is  only  15  per  cent. 

In  politics,  the  ratio  Is  even  more  unfavor- 
able. 

Feminine  membership  In  the  party  Is  only 
12.8  per  cent,  "a  notably  low  figure,"  Castro 
noted.  Women  working  as  party  cadres  and 
officials  Is  6  per  cent. 

Elections  held  In  adjacent  Matanzas  Prov- 
ince last  year  for  local  assemblies — a  proc- 
ess that  Is  stUI  being  studied  with  the  idea 
of  possibly  extending  It  to  Cuba's  six  other 
provinces — were  deemed  by  some  as  exem- 
plary, when  compared  to  one-candidate  elec- 
tions In  other  Communist  countries. 

At  least  two  candidates  on  the  baUot  were 
required,  according  to  a  neutral,  expert  po- 
litical observer.  Frequently  there  were  three 
or  four,  he  said,  and  party  membership  was 
not  a  prerequisite. 

Yet,  according  to  Castro,  the  percentage 
of  women  candidates  was  only  7.6,  and  the 
ratio  elected  was  3  per  cent. 

"The  figures  are  reaUy  something  to  be 
concerned  about,"  Castro  said,  especlaUy  be- 
cause "the  candidates  were  proposed  by  the 


The  figures  "reflect  nothing  more  than  the 
reality  that  after  15  years  of  revolution  we 
are  stUl  politically  and  culturally  behind  in 
this  area."  be  declared. 

One  shouldn't  forget,  however,  said  the 
premier,  that  "In  capitalist  society  women 
remain  culturaUy  and  politically  downtrod- 
den." 

"With  fewer  educational  opportunities 
than  men  .  .  .  many  women  In  class  so- 
ciety are  deceived  precisely  because  of  that 
low  political  level  and  are  frequently  used 
against  the  revolutionary  processes,"  he  said. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  "bourgeois 
chivalry." 

Viva  Papa:  He's  Still  a  Hkso  in  Cttba 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

He  Is  stlU  remembered,  one  Yanqul  about 
whom  Cuba  stlU  talks  with  affection  and 
respect  and  admiration. 


Ernest  Hemingway  understood,  they  say, 
when  many  others  couldnt — or  wouldn't^ 
when  Fidel  Castro  came  out  of  the  moun- 
tains In  the  east  to  fight  his  way  to  Havana 
In  1959. 

Fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Havana,  at 
the  town  of  San  Francisco  de  PatUa,  the 
spirit  of  Hemingway  Is  preserved  Intact  at 
La  Plnca  Vlgla  (Lookout  Farm) . 

Beyond  the  royal  palms  the  road  runs;  be- 
yond the  orange-colored  puffs  of  the  flam- 
boyant trees,  the  mango,  the  laurel,  the  tropi- 
cal flowers,  to  his  stone-and-frame  home,  to 
the  tower,  stretching  upward  in  the  clear 
sky  two  or  three  stories. 

The  tower  was  buUt,  says  59-year-old  Ltils 
F^ientes — a  spirited,  outspoken  revolution- 
ary partisan  who  is  now  director  of  the  Hem- 
ingway Museum — at  the  "desire"  of  Heming- 
way's wife  Mary. 

It  was  to  be  a  hideaway  in  which  Heming- 
way could  do  his  writing,  but,  says  Fuentes, 
the  master  novelist  never  cared  for  it  much. 
He  preferred  instead  to  do  his  writing  stand- 
ing up  at  an  old  Royal  typewriter  atop  a 
massive  "Who's  Who"  on  a  bureau  In  his 
bedroom. 

It  was  more  comfortable  for  Hemingway 
that  way,  explained  Fuentes.  Hemingway  had 
an  injured  leg,  suffered  when  he  was  struck 
by  shrapnel  whUe  a  volunteer  ambulance 
driver  In  Italy  during  World  War  I. 

More  than  2,000  persons  a  month  "from  the 
socialist  countries  and  Canada"  now  visit 
the  Hemingway  home,  an  official  government 
tourist  site. 

Gathered  there  are  all  the  mementos  of 
those  far-off,  almost  forgotten  days:  bullets 
of  all  caliber  standing  on  end.  German 
medals  and  eagle  decorations,  officers'  bars 
and  a  coUectlon  of  other  memorabUla  from 
World  War  I  and  the  1936-39  Spanish  ClvU 
War. 

There  are  carved  wooden  animal  figures 
from  Africa,  the  huge  head  of  an  African 
cape  buffalo  and  a  Winchester  rifle  in  one 
room,  along  with  a  number  of  photographs. 
Including  one  of  actress  Marlene  Dietrich 
and  flamenco  dancer  Carmen  L\iz. 

In  stUl  another  room  there  are  three 
Alaskan  bear  heads,  five  hunting  rifles,  a  col- 
lection of  fishing  rods,  a  picture  of  a  6-foot 
swordfish  caught  in  the  Peruvian  Pacific,  and 
even  the  slze-11  boots  in  which,  says  Fuentes, 
Hemingway  tramped  the  hills  of  ^aln. 

In  the  spacious  living  room,  things  are  ar- 
ranged Just  as  they  were  when  Papa  left 
Cuba  In  1960  to  seek  medical  treatment  In 
the  United  States.  Among  them  are  the  same 
gin  and  whisky  bottles  at  the  side  of  his 
favorite  armchair.  Walls  are  covered  with 
paintings.  Standing  out  among  them  are 
those  of  the  bullfight :  Matadors  being  tossed 
In  the  air  and  charging  animals. 

And  around  the  walls  are  thousands  of  his 
books.  II  titles  are  to  be  beUeved,  he  read 
almost  everything — from  "Peyton  Place"  to 
"And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don,"  from  Mary  Mc- 
Carthy to  Anatole  France. 

Did  Hemingway,  who  hunted  big  game 
In  Africa,  reported  on  wars,  and  survived 
several  near -fatal  accidents,  personify  the 
cult  of  mascvUlnlty,  the  "machismo"  of  the 
Latin  man? 

Fuentes  reacted  as  if  he  bad  been  struck  by 
a  shot.  His  words  were  stern,  but  coldly  con- 
trolled: 

"In  Cuba,  we  should  let  you  know  that  we 
don't  Uke  'machismo.'  It  Is  a  false  concep- 
tion of  life.  If  It  did  have  any  Infiuenoe  at 
any  given  time,  It  has  been  eradicated." 

Fuentes  spoke  on.  seemingly  heedless  that 
while  he  might  say  that  "machismo"  was 
a  discredited  concept,  the  government  is 
currently  on  a  campaign  to  convince  Cubans 
that  women  are  indeed  equal. 

"In  Cuba  we  think  Hemingway  has  other 
things  to  be  recognized  by.  For  Instance,  in 
■The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,'  he  gives  us  the 
image  of  Man,  who  might  be  conquered,  but 
never  defeated. 
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"It  is  In  the  personality  of  the  flsheinnan. 
the  man  who  is  searching  fqr  an  ideal  or  a 
goal.  Things  like  this  have  a  fundamental 
value  for  everybody.  Anyona|  who  cares  for 
life  could  like  his  writing."  Frequently. 
Puentes  said,  reader  attentim  Is  fixed  on 
■certain  aspects  of  his  worf  that  are  not 
as  important  as  his  human  4lcle." 

To  Puentes,  Incidentally,  Hemingway  waa 
just  another  Cuban.  He  adde<):  "I  never  con- 
sidered him  a  foreigner.  H^  was  a  'North 
American'  Cuban — he  was  a  jblt  of  us." 

Hemingway,  bom  In  Oak  Pal^k  In  1899,  lived 
In  Cuba  from  1939  to  1960.  it  was  Herbert 
Matthews,  the  famous  New  Tork  Times  re- 
porter, who  wrote  during  thai  last  year  that 
Hemingway  was  "still  a  great  hero"  to  Cu- 
bans. Staying  on  there  after  Castro's  trlmuph 
was  'a  deliberate  gesture  tolshow  his  sup- 
port" for  the  Cuban  revolution,  Matthews 
said. 

"He  hated  violence.  Injustice,  abuses, 
Fuentes  emphasized  over  andTagaUi  on  part- 
ing. Puentes  seemed  anxious  mat  the  Ameri- 
can visitor  not  forget  that  ee  he  made  his 
way  down  the  sun-dappled  pfth  toward  the 
road  to  Havana. 


Castro's  New  World  of  Tourism 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Havana. — Remember  the  daro,  back  before 
1959,  when  gay  Havana  meaat  a  wild  fling 
across  the  water.  Just  a  snort  hop  from 
Miami?  ^ 

Remember  when  It  meant 
bllng  at  the  casinos,  women 
gaming  table  to  the  tower  sul 
nography  In  not-so-secret  hideaways' 

Remember? 

WeU,  forget  It. 

The  government  of  Pidel  C 
developing  a  totally  different 
It  Is  one  that  will  cater,  says 
tano,  spokesman  for  the  Cub 
Tourist  Office,  primarily  to  f 
high     rollers,     women     of 
drug  freaks. 

Like  sugar,  tourism  In  th( 
one  of  the  main  sources  of 
to  Cuba,  and  the  government 
plan  for  reviving  it. 

Cruz  Montano  said  he  co 
the  figure  for   the  total  amolnt  of  Invest 
ment,  but  said  that  the  proj^t  calls  for  62 
top-rated  hotels  on  the  700-m. 
Island,  with  18  now  a-bulldln 

Already    in   Havana,    he 
gades" — 33-member   groups 
particular  industries — are  re 

well-known   hotels,   the   Vlc._    _, 

and  the  Inglaterra.  The  worMers  and  their 
families  are  expected  to  get  flrft  crack  at  en 
Joying  them. 

Resorts  are  being  buUt  in  alllthe  provinces, 
Including  fabled  Varadero  Beach,  about  85 
miles  east  of  Havana,  facing  oa  the  Strait  of 
Florida.  The  emphasU  is  on  developing  tour- 
lam  for  Cubans,  so  they  may  fpend  at  least 
part  of  what  Cruz  Montano  sa^  were  obliga- 
tory four-week  paid  vacations  iji  family  facu- 
lties, with  cook-in  arrangements  or  com- 
bination sleeping  cabin-hotdl  dining  ar- 
rangements. T 

Foreign  tourists  also  are  being  welcomed, 
and  so  far,  be  said,  the  Canadians  and  the 
Busslans  are  sending  the  moat,  with  other 
European  nations  also  represented. 

The  government  would  like  toe  number  of 
tourists  to  zoom.  | 

The  Canadians — who  never 
with    the    Castro    governmen 

here  In  force.  They  started  ar.  .._„  .„ ^ 

numbers  three  or  four  years  lago  and.  ac- 
cording to  Canadian  Ambassador  Malcolm 
Bow.  1975  wUl  see  between  15.doo  and  20,000 
of  his  country's  vUltors  here.  ] 

The  Canadians  come  on  charier  operations, 
mainly  by  Unltour,  Suntoui  and  Globe 
travel  agenclee.  operating  fron^  Toronto  and 
Mwitreal,  at  what  are  certalnlv  bai"galn  prices 
compared   with   other   CarlbbMtn   vacations. 
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A  one-week  vacation  last  year,  with  air 
fare,  hotel  accommodations,  meeds  and  In- 
terpreter Included,  cost  $295.  This  year  the 
price  is  up  to  about  $360.  There  are  various 
combinations:  six  days  at  Varadero  with  one 
in  Havana,  or  a  flve-and-two  itinerary  or  four 
days  at  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  three  in  Ha- 
vana. 

Life  is  serious,  even  on  vacation,  and  one 
of  the  Canadian  tours  had  listed  for  the  day 
a  visit  to  a  tobacco  factory,  among  other  edu- 
cational sights. 

Havana,  like  many  tJ.S.  cities,  appears  to 
need  a  face-lifting.  Yet  It  Is  neither  as  drab 
as  has  been  portrayed,  nor  as  exciting  as  the 
travel  posters  would  have  It. 

The  Malecolm,  that  wonderful,  wide  seaside 
drive,  needs  grass  and  trees  to  soften  the 
cement  seawall's  trystlng  sites.  If  for  no  other 
reason. 

Old  Havana,  with  Its  Spanish  fort,  cannons, 
and  old  houses.  Is  still  charming,  and  clean. 
Repairs  under  way  on  one  tower  of  the 
205 -year-old  Cathedral  of  Havana  and  in- 
stallation of  old-style  wooden  paving  blocks 
on  a  tree-shaded  plaza  a  short  distance  away 
suggest  that  the  government,  loudly  pro- 
claiming Itself  Socialist  and  of  a  new  gen- 
eration, still  considers  the  colonial  Spanish 
scene  as  part  of  its  own  identity  and  worthy 
of  preservation. 

Havana  is  a  city  of  paradoxes.  It  may  be 
seen  In  little  things,  such  as  the  huge  post- 
ers in  Soviet  realist  art  style  showing  Pro- 
letarian Man  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  to  the 
tuxedoed  waiters  at  the  Hotel  Riviera,  await- 
ing one's  order. 

There  are  the  taseeled  and  befeathered 
girls  with  plumed  headdress  at  the  Tropl- 
cana  nightclub  who  stUl  rotate  some  mean 
hips  to  a  rhumba  beat  and,  simultaneously, 
the  constant  reminders  on  all  sides  that  1975 
is  "the  year  of  the  First  (Communist)  Party 
Congress." 

Among  these  paradoxes  Is  La  Bodegulta  del 
Medio,  "The  Little  Tavern  In  the  Middle  of 
the  Block,"  on  Empedrado  Street,  not  far 
from  the  cathedral. 

It  might  be  dismissed  to  the  casual  U.S. 
tourist  as  Just  another  "hole  in  the  wall." 
except  that  here  are  pre-revolutlon  memen- 
toes left  over  from  a  discredited  era.  There 
are  vestiges  of  the  late-great  and  near-great. 
A  picture  of  Errol  Flynn  drinking  with  a 
Hungarian  artist  friend  Is  on  one  wall;  a 
framed,  faded  1957  newspap>er  column  of 
Hearst  columnist  Dorothy  migallen  and 
friends  adorns  another. 

Here  also  Is  where  Ernest  Hemingway,  a 
hero  figure  In  Cuba,  took  his  rum. 

But  here,  also  In  frames,  or  carved  In  the 
wall,  or  scrawled,  or  carefully  lettered,  are 
now  slogans  like  "Victory  to  the  Vietnamese 
Pe<^le,"  "Ix>ng  Live  Cuban-Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic  Friendship"  and  a  special 
one,  "Viva  Cuba  Libre,  Chile  Espera  "  ("Long 
Live  Free  Cuba,  Chile  waits  with  Hope").  It 
was  signed  by  Salvador  Allende  on  June  28, 
1961.  Behind  a  special  glass  on  the  wall  lies 
what  are  said  to  be  the  shoes,  hat  and  spiirs 
of  the  late  Chilean  president. 

There  also  is  another  entry.  Just  recently 
added:  "George  McGovern,  May  6,  1976." 
don't  bttt  tickets  tit 
When  can  Americans  visit  Cuba?  None  will 
say,  least  of  all  Jose  Cruz  Montano,  the  gov- 
ernment tourist  spokesman  who  replies 
somewhat  coldly  that  the  decision  is  in  high- 
er hands  than  that  of  the  director  of  tour- 
Ism. 

It  will  come,  no  doubt,  after  the  "normal- 
ization" of  relations.  But  when  it  does,  one 
may  ask,  wUl  they  change  two  little  nota- 
tions on  the  ctirrent,  official  tourist  map? 
One,  printed  In  a  box  near  the  southeast 
coast  of  Cuba,  reads:  "Guantanamo  Naval 
Station.  Territory  occupied  Ulegally  by  the 
United  States  of  America." 

The  second  also  Is  In  a  little  box  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cuba,  near  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 


It  reads:    "First  Defeat  of  Imperialism  m 
America.  AprU  19,  1961." 

Tme  1,700  Jews  m  Cuba  Have  "Puu,  Religiods 
Freedom" 

(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Havana.— "We  respect  the  government,  and 
the  government  respects  us." 

Thus  did  a  Cuban  Jew  Bvna  up  the  situa- 
tion in  which  this  city's  1,500  Jews,  and  an 
estimated  150  to  200  others  spread  acro«s 
the  rest  of  the  country,  find  themselves. 

The  speaker  was  a  man  In  his  40s,  with  a 
work-lined  face,  and  a  quiet,  generally 
cheerful  disposition.  He  Is  an  engineer  in  the 
government,  but  that  did  not  appear  to 
Influence  his  conversation. 

He  spoke  m  a  matter-of-fact,  neutral 
manner,  neither  fault  finding  nor  pralseful. 
"There  is  complete  freedom  to  practice  the 
religion,"  he  said. 

The  Jewish  community  here  was  10  time* 
Its  present  size  before  Fidel  Castro  came 
to  power  In  1959.  As  In  many  countries,  they 
were  largely  members  of  the  commercUl 
and  professional  classes. 

And.  as  did  many  members  of  the  com- 
mercial and  professional  classes,  they  were 
part  of  the  estimated  600.000  to  650,000 
Cubans  who  left  the  country,  mostly  for  the 
United  States. 

Those  who  remained,  according  to  VS. 
sources,  were  largely  of  three  groups: 

Some  who  were  Ideologically  oriented  to 
the  Castro  revolution. 

Others  who  believed  they  could  continue 
living  comfortably  in  Cuba,  working  and 
drawing  upon  savings. 

A  number  who  felt  themselves  too  old  or— 
having  been  refugees  once  before,  from 
Central  Europe — too  tired  of  runnmg  and 
starting  life  a  third  time  In  another  country. 
Of  the  1,500  here,  about  two  thirds  are 
elderly,  and  retired,  living  on  payments  for 
nationalized  proportions  or  other  means.  The 
rest  work,  mostly  as  professionals  and,  as 
with  other  Cubans,  the  government  Is  their 
employer. 

Five  synagogs,  the  same  number  as  before 
1959,  are  still  maintained,  with  services 
held  several  times  weekly  and  on  the  Sabbath. 
As  usual,  most  attend  during  the  High  Holy 
days.  The  houses  of  worship  range  through 
Orthodox,  conservative  and  reform,  along 
with  a  Sephardl  Jewish  temple. 

(Sephardl  Jews  are  of  Hispanic  background, 
although  the  term  Is  generally  applied  to 
those  from  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  and  the  Mideast.  They  differ  in  lan- 
guage and  certain  rellgloiis  observances  from 
the  majority  American  and  European  Ash- 
kenazl  Jews.) 

The  community  maintains  a  private  ele- 
mentary school,  but  as  with  all  Cuban 
schools,  it  Is  nationalized.  A  Hebrew-speaking, 
but  non-Jewish,  Cuban  Instructor  teaches 
all  the  regular  subjects  that  other  primary 
school  students  learn. 

There  are  only  37  students  In  the  school 
and,  as  eire  Cuban  students  elsewhere,  they 
are  Pioneers  also.  Pioneers  are  the  blue- 
uniformed  young  school-age  group  to  whom 
the  principles  of  the  Cuban  revolution  are 
Inculcated.  Membership  Is  virtually  obliga- 
tory. 

What  will  happen  to  Jewish  faith  and  prac- 
tice, with  a  dwindling  group  of  37  out  of  a 
population  of  1,500?  Someone  shrugs  and 
smiles  thinly.  "Much  depends  upon  the 
home,  too,"  Is  the  reply. 

Cuba,  as  did  other  Third  World  countries, 
broke  relations  with  Israel  during  the  197S 
war.  While  Castro  has  referred  to  the  "sg- 
gressOT  Israeli  state"  and  newspaper  head- 
lines may  speak  of  "Zionist  troops"  in 
Lebanon,  this  has  not  expressed  Itself  In  any 
kind  of  overt  government  anti-Semitism 
toward  Jews,  according  to  several  Jewish 
residents. 
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Castro  Cot  About  Link  Wrrn  U.S. 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Havana. — Nobody  speaks  of  a  definite  time- 
table for  resuming  U.S.-Cuba  relations,  but 
It  generally  is  expected  that  this  will  take 
place  before  the  end  of  1975. 

If  a  timetable  exists.  Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  few,  privileged  top  advisers 
are  the  only  ones  aware  of  It. 

The  projected  meeting  in  mid-July  of  a 
special  group  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  to  end  the  ostracism  of  Havana  in 
that  hemispheric  body  is  expected  to  play 
prelude  to  ending  the  11 -year-old  U.S.-im- 
posed  embargo  on  Cuba  and  to  open  the  way 
to  subsequent  consideration  of  U.S.-Cuban 
problems. 

Castro  has  never  hesitated  to  Indicate  his 
disdain  for  the  OAS.  He  once  called  it  the 
"whorehouse  of  imperialism"  further  U.S. 
political  commercial  and  diplomatic  ex- 
ploitation. 

He  condemned  It  all  over  again  during  the 
recent  visit  by  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern  (D- 
S.D.) . 

Cuban  officials  leave  the  formal  impression 
they  are  in  no  hurry  to  resume  the  inter- 
change. 

While  statements  by  McGovern  about  fu- 
ture U.S.-Cuban  relations  almost  bordered  on 
the  euphoric,  it  was  noteworthy  that  stories 
about  his  arrival,  visit  and  departure  were 
limited  to  several  tersely  written  paragraphs 
In  Havana's  two  government-controlled 
dallies. 

The  image  of  the  eager,  pliant  "little  brown 
brother  to  the  south."  which  held  sway  be- 
fore the  Cuban  revolution  16  years  ago.  is 
gone. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  pouring  something 
like  $340  million  to  $350  million  (according 
to  U.S.  estimates)  annueUIy  Into  the  Cuban 
sconomy — aside  from  military  aid — Cuba  ap- 
pears to  be  able  to  cope  without  U.S.  assist- 
ance. 

The  evidence  of  Russian  aid  is  everywhere. 
It  ranges  from  the  raw  material,  spare  parts, 
training  and  technical  advice  to  revitalize 
Cuba's  only  steel  mill  to  the  dour,  unsmiling 
Russian  military  officers  who  frequent  the 
formerly  Ixixurtous,  now  faded.  Hotel  Riviera. 

At  a  housing  construction  site  at  Alamar. 
about  eight  miles  east  of  here,  the  motor 
running  the  crude  elevator  that  carries  the 
cement  to  the  fourth  floor — hAs  Russian 
markings.  The  cement  Itself  is  from  Romania. 
The  Behemoth  trucks  grlndliig  by  are  So- 
viet-buUt. 

If  the  embargo  hadn't  been  imposed.  It  aU 
might  have  come  from  the  United  States. 

But,  despite  the  official  posture  of  restraint, 
Castro  himself  has  openly  indicated,  he  would 
welcome  a  resumption  of  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  Implied  when  he  says  the  United 
States  has  not  sufficiently  reciprocated  the 
Cuban  "gesture"  In  agreeing  to  the  1967  hi- 
jacking resolution  to  solve  a  "strictly  U.a 
problem." 

It  was  Implied  In  his  frank  answer  to  Mc- 
Govern when  they  were  discussing  farming 
and  cattle  breeding. 

Would  Castro  be  Interested  In  buying  beef 
cattle  If  trade  relations  were  restored?  Mc- 
Govern asked. 

"Absolutely,"  replied  the  Cuban  leader,  go- 
ing on  to  discuss  the  "excellent  agricultural 
products"  of  the  United  States,  Its  geograph- 
ical proximity  and  the  difficulties  In  Im- 
porting Cuba's  necessities  over  long  overseas 
distances. 

Experienced  observers  here,  not  necessarily 
Cuban  but  at  the  same  time  familiar  with  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  last  several  years, 
put  the  case  for  dropping  the  embargo  and 
resuming  relations  this  way: 

It  Is  hnportant  that  Cuba  be  brought  back 
Into  the  mainstream.  A  "momentum"  In 
Cuban  national  existence  has  been  developed 
that  reaches  beyond  strictly  economic  terms. 

f^irther.  It  has  been  done  across  the  various 
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facets  of  Cuban  life  In  an  exactly  opposite 
manner  from  that  In  most  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  those  countries  the  emphasis  was,  first, 
on  achieving  economic  development,  then 
Improving  the  social  sector  and,  finally,  flesh- 
ing out  a  political  framework. 

Cubans  have  gone  about  It  almost  exactly 
the  opposite  way:  trying  to  Improve  social 
conditions — albeit  at  great  cost  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  democratic  process  as  Ameri- 
cans understand  It.  With  the  establishment 
of  what  one  observer  called  "a  strong,  hu- 
man base"  they  then  tended  to  the  other 
factors. 

Cubans  maintain  they  now  have  that  base. 

You  can  stand  on  a  street  comer  and  shout 
"Down  with  Fidel!"  Insisted  one  non-Cuban 
who  has  lived  here  for  a  number  of  years. 
"But  you  can  except  to  get  clobbered  by 
about  20  other  Cubans." 

The  "human  base"  was  created  as  a  result 
of  advances  In  education,  public  health,  em- 
ployment, medical  care  and  housing.  Govern- 
ment and  non-government  persons  alike  ac- 
knowledge there  are  persons  who  oppose  the 
government,  especially  those  who  were  In  a 
higher  economic  group  before,  but  they  are 
not  regarded  as  a  threat. 

One  political  expert  noted  that  In  the  be- 
ginning Cuba  was  seen  as,  flrst,  a  Communist 
country;  second,  a  revolutionary  country; 
third,  an  undeveloped  country  and,  finally,  a 
Latin  American  country. 

Now  It  Is  seen  In  reverse  order.  "It  has 
never  been  anything  else  but  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can country,  nor  will  it  ever  be,"  he  said. 

Testimony  to  this.  It  may  be  argued,  is  not 
only  In  its  own  Latin  personality,  but  In  Its 
Increasingly  close  relations  with  nations  In 
Central  and  South  America — all  of  them, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Peru,  with 
economic  and  social  systems  that  defy  Cuba's. 

The  Cuban  atmosphere  Is  heavy  with  ex- 
hortation for  achieving  the  socialist  millen- 
nium. The  pajjers  are  filled  with  the  thick 
prose  of  proletarianlsm;  signs  urging  greater 
production  beat  down  from  all  sides;  there 
are  constant  celebrations  and  limitless  "fra- 
ternal" meetings  of  groups  from  East  Etu-o- 
pean  and  Third  World  countries. 

Yet.  for  all  of  this,  Cuba  still  doesn't  have 
the  same  ambience  reported  by  visitors  to 
Eastern  Europe. 

Nobody  blinks  at  the  fact  that  there  are 
political  prisoners.  Cuban  officials  refused  to 
allow  reporters  to  see  them  or  to  visit  labor 
camps  where,  presvimably,  character  "devel- 
opment" is  under  way. 

Castro,  when  asked  about  prisoners,  replied 
that  "every  country  has  them." 
•  Dissent  Is  reported  to  be  limited  largely  to 
the  Intellectual  community.  If  there  is  any 
kind  of  an  underground,  there  are  no  out- 
ward signs  of  It,  no  slogans  scrawled  on  walls 
as  there  were  when  Castro's  26th  of  July  fol- 
lowers  were   imderground   before    1959. 

"The  'Ploneros'  (elementary  school  chil- 
dren, dressed  in  blue  uniforms  and  under 
the  guidance  of  high-school  age  Young  Com- 
munists) could  maintain  public  order,"  said 
one  man. 

It  appears  to  be  an  organized.  If  not  dis- 
ciplined, society.  It  Is  the  only  society  that 
an  entire  generation  of  youngsters  has 
known.  "The  revolution,"  somebody  said,  "is 
history." 

Older  persons  remember  the  era  of  dic- 
tator Pulgenclo  Batista,  whom  Castro  over- 
threw. There  were  labor  camps  and  prisons 
and  death  by  gunfire  in  those  days,  when 
Cuba   professed   to   be   "democratic." 

Soviet  control,  according  to  one  authority. 
Is  less  than  It  may  appear  to  be. 

Castro  and  those  who  fought  at  bis  side 
are  still  In  key  conunand  poets.  The  hier- 
archy includes  some  old-time  Cuban  Com- 
munists who  are  presumed  to  have  more 
than  a  touch  of  nationalism. 

But  upward  bound  now  are  the  techno- 
crats, men  and  women  who  pay  vocal — and 


probably  genuine — public  tribute  to  social- 
ism. However,  tbelr  priority  Is  to  get  the 
Job  done — get  that  Romanian  cement  up  to 
the  fourth  floor  and  more  eggs  \n  the  hen- 
house. 

Gaiety  does  not  prevail.  One  senses  in 
conversations  with  middle-level  bureaucrats 
and  the  limited  number  of  ordinary  citizens 
with  whom  reporters  manage  to  converse,  a 
sense  of  gviarded  optimism. 

The  year  1970  was  bad.  All  efforts  bad 
been  devoted  to  achieving  a  record  10-mll- 
lion-ton  sugar  harvest.  Eight  million  tons 
were  gathered,  a  recorG.  But  to  do  so,  pieople 
and  resources  were  drafted  from  other  areas 
of  the  economy,  and  the  economy  suffered 
as  a  result.  The  curve  has  been  upward  in 
1974  and  1976,  Cubans  say. 

Now  preliminary  consideration  Is  being 
given  to  "institutionalizing"  the  govern- 
ment with  a  constitution  that  provides  some 
surprisingly  flexible  Ideas  on  the  traditional 
freedoms. 

Yet  It  Is  only  on  paper.  And  It  Is  struc- 
tured within  the  limits  of  the  "socialist 
state  of  workers  Cknd  peasants  and  all  other 
manual  and  Intellectual  workers"  (Art.  1). 
And  It  declares  that  "the  Communist  Party 
of  Cuba,  the  organized  Marxist -Leninist  van- 
guard of  the  working  class  Is  the  highest 
leading  force  of  the  society  .  .  ."  (Art.  5). 

The  test  of  whether  wider  liberties  will  be 
introduced  is  ahead. 

One  can  speculate  whether  Castro — com- 
mander-in-chief, flrst  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  prime  minister — Is  risk- 
ing his  own  existence  by  trying  to  edge  closer 
to  the  Western  countries. 

Currently,  the  answer  appears  to  be  no. 
He  Is  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 


THE  POLLY  OP  CONCORDE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations  shortly 
before  the  August  recess,  an  amendment 
to  ban  commercial  flights  of  foreign 
supersonic  aircraft  into  U.S.  alrpwrts  was 
ofifered  by  Senators  Proxmire,  Case,  and 
Bayh.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 
and  a  proponent  of  this  position,  I  was 
naturally  dismayed  that  the  measure 
failed  to  carry  the  Senate  by  a  mere  three 
votes. 

In  my  statement  during  debate,  I  cited 
a  number  of  reasons  why  Concorde  and 
other  SST's  should  be  prohibited  from 
commercial  flights  into  this  country.  One 
of  those  reasons  was  the  economics  of  the 
vehicle  itself.  I  was  convinced  that  the 
Concorde  and  the  TU-144  would  prove  to 
be  cost-ineflfective  from  the  standpoint 
of  passengers  who  would  use  the  service, 
and  the  numbers  of  passengers  who 
would  be  diverted  from  U.S.  carriers  to 
Concorde. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  impact  of 
Concorde  on  our  international  carriers 
and  the  actual  and  potential  use  of  Con- 
corde by  Americans  on  a  regular  com- 
mercial basis,  I  requested  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  to  analyze  the 
available  data  and  estimate  the  cost/ 
benefit  tradeoff  of  Concorde. 

Their  response  is  anything  but  encour- 
aging to  British  Airways  and  Air  Prance, 
and  stands  as  evidence  of  the  foUy  of  al- 
lowing such  flights.  The  tradeoffs  are 
too  great.  Concorde  alone  would  divert 
$30  million  of  service  from  Pan  American 
and  Trans  World  Airlines,  based  on 
flights  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton and  Heathrow  and  Orly.  Approxi- 
mately    30,000     passengers     would    be 
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diverted  to  Concorde.  Furth<  r,  the  report 
points  out  that  long-term  flights  would 
prove  to  be  a  financially  losing  proposi- 
tion. I 

Based  on  this  new  data.  II  again  call 
on  the  Federal  Aviation  Adininistration 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  reconsider  the  value  ot  approving 
these  flights  which  will  not  continue  over 
the  long  run,  but  will  create  environ- 
mental and  financial  dlsconiort  if  car- 
ried out  over  the  short  run. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  mat  the  text 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  report  and  an  article  by  Reuters 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Aiigeles  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioni  the  report 
and  article  were  ordered  tq  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EzBctrnvs  Omc«  or  thx  Fbxsi- 

DKNT,      COWCZL     ON     WaC^     AND 

Pucx  Stabiutt, 

Waahington.  DC,  Augikat  13, 1975. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tonnet 
1/.5.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
DXAS    Senator    TtJNNET:    Endlosed 


September  3,  197$ 


up  to  $30  million  of  revenue  may  be  diverted 
from  Pan  Am  and  TWA — an  amount  equal  to 
about  1.2  percent  of  their  combined  1974 
passenger  revenues. 

The  PAA  notice  of  March  20,  1975,  set 
May  30,  1975,  as  the  closing  date  for  the 
docket.  However,  since  we  did  not  receive  the 
request  until  after  the  closing  date  and  since 
we  understand  that  the  final  decisions  on 
these  matters  have  not  been  made,  we  hope 
that  this  filing  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  D.  Hopkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Director,  Government 
Operations   <fr   Research   Council  on 
Wage  &  Price  StabUity. 

Vaoghn  C.  Williams, 
General  Counsel,  Council  on  Wage  <fe 
Price  StabUity. 


, please 

find  the  Investigation  of  the  ecot  omlc  Impact 
of  the  foreign-made  SSTs  on  the  U.  S.  domes- 
tic market  that  you  requested  In  your  June  3. 
1975  letter  to  Secretary  Simon  and  that  I 
promised  you  In  my  letter  of  July  3,  1975. 
As  you  requested,  we  are  fllln([  the  report 
before  the  FAA  docket  on  the  I  PA  proposal 
to  PAA  on  the  noise  requlreme  it6  for  Civil 
Supersonic  Airplanes. 

Because  of  time  and  data  limitations,  the 
report  only  attempts  to  estimate  the  upper 
range  of  the  p>osslble  diversion  of  passenger 
revenue  from  Pan  Am  and  TWAi to  the  Con- 
corde. The  study  placed  this  dpper  bound 
estimate  to  be  about  »30  mllUo^  a  yecw  as- 
suming four  Concorde  flights  a  d^y  from  New 
York  and  two  flights  a  day  frofai  Dulles  as 
requested  by  Brltlah  Airways  andAlr  Prance. 
This  estimate  of  lost  revenue  pmounts  to 
about  1.2%  of  Pan  Am's  and  frwA's  1974 
total  passenger  revenues. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  n«t  requested 
regular  commercial  operation  ofjthe  TU-144 
to  the  VS.,  revenue  diversion  to  the  TU-144 
was  not  considered. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  llj  the  staff  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Ability  can 
be  of  any  further  asslsUnce,  please  feel  free 
to  call  me.  J 

Slncarely,  I 


OZORGE    C. 


Enclosure. 


Actini  Director. 


Bads. 


^ODNCn.   ON 

EPA'8 
FOE  Civil 


REGA  iOINO 


Comments  or  the  Staff  of  the 
Wage  and  Price  Stabilitt 
Proposed   Noibe   Requtrementi 
Supersonic  Airplanes 

Senator  John  Tunney  has  aske4  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  I»nce  Stability  t^  provide  to 
the  docket  on  the  Civil  Supersoqic  Airplane 
Noise  Requlr»ment8  submitted  to  the  Pederal 
Avl»tlon  Administration  by  tht  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  an  anaflysls  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  propose<l  Concorde 
flights  on  the  VS.  flag  carriers.  A  copy  of 
this  request  follows  as  Attachmebt  #1.  At- 
tachment #2  la  the  above-mentioned  study 
done  by  one  of  our  analysts. 

The  study  aaaesaes  the  econoiWc  Impact 
on  the  U.S.  oarrlers  of  allowing  fovir  Con- 
corde flights  a  day  Into  New  Totk  and  two 
flights  a  day  into  Washington.  Tl^ese  are  the 
number  of  flights  requested  of  the  PAA  by 
British  Airways  and  Air  France.  The  study 
was  completed  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
d»U  and  time  and  is  only  a  gi|lde  to  the 
order  of  magnitude  Involved.  H<»wever,  the 
study  attempted  to  estimate  an  uiper  bound 
of  passenger  diversion.  The  estlm  kte  la  that 


ExEcxmvE  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, CoTTNciL  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stabilitt, 

Washinffton,  D.C,  August  6, 1975. 
Memorandum  to:  Oeorge  Eads,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Government  Operations  and  Re- 
search. 
From:  John  Morrall,  Economist,  Oovemment 

Operations  and  Research. 
Subject:  Impact  of  Proposed  SST  Plights  on 
Pan  American  and  TWA. 
In  estimating  the  demand  for  a  wholly 
new  travel  option  such  as  the  SST,  many 
assumptions  and  estimates  must  be  made 
that  greatly  reduce  the  reliability  of  the 
projections.  Lack  of  time  and  resources  also 
handicapped  this  effort.  However,  I  believe 
some  reasonable  inferences  can  be  made  based 
on  the  limited  data  presently  available  and 
conventional   economic  demand  theory. 

The  major  finding  of  the  Investigation  is 
that  compared  to  TWA  and  Pan  American's 
total  passenger  generated  revenue,  the  diver- 
sion of  revenue  envisaged  by  the  limited 
flights  of  the  Concorde  requested  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  by  British  Air- 
ways and  Air  France  would  be  small.  An 
upper  estimate  Is  that  Pan  Am  and  TWA 
could  lose  $30  million  a  year  In  revenue  or 
approximately  a  one  percent  decline  on  their 
total  passenger  revenues.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  this  Is  a  "worst  case"  estimate. 
In  actuality  I  expect  the  actual  figure  to  be 
somewhat  less.  However,  It  was  thought  that 
a  conservative  approach  should  be  taken 
here. 

The  approach  I  have  followed  In  estimating 
the  potential  demand  for  Trans  Atlantic 
SST  service  Is  to  Identify  three  subgroups  of 
travelers  from  whose  midst  most  candidates 
would  come.  The  groups  are:  first  class 
travelers,  people  on  time-sensltlve  business, 
and  Individuals  with  Incomes  of  over  $50,000 
per  year.  The  passengers  willing  to  pay  the 
extra  money  for  the  time  saving  promised 
by  the  Concorde  are  most  likely  to  come  from 
one  or  more  of  these  groups. 

the  demand  for  the  bst 
The  demand  f<H'  a  particular  travel  mode 
depends  upon  three  major  factors.  The  price, 
the  quality  of  the  service,  and  the  time  sav- 
ing Involved.  Only  for  the  Utter  factor  does 
the  SST  enjoy  a  clefir  cut  advantage  over 
subsonic  aircraft.  The  time  saving  on  the 
SST  u  estimated  to  be  about  a  three  hours 
advantage  over  the  present  subsonic  air- 
craft on  the  North  Atlantic  route. 

However,  In  exchange  for  this  time  savings, 
the  fare  Is  expected  to  be  20  percent  above 
the  first  class  fare.  Since  the  present  round 
trip  first  class  fare  between  London  and 
New  York  Is  $1,166,  the  additional  cost  would 
be  $231.20,  or  $1,387  In  total.  Thus  one  woiUd 
be  paying  $38.53  per  hour  saved  on  a  round 
trip.  Other  things  equal,  e.g.,  quality  of  serv- 
ice, a  passenger  might  be  expected  to  choose 
the  SST  over  first  class  If  spending  one  hour 
less  on  a  plane  was  worth  to  him  (or  to  his 
company.  If  on  bxislness)  more  than  about 
$39.  For  a  passenger  presently  flying  economy 


class  at  the  present  average  round  trln  cc«t 
of  $660,  the  extra  costs  for  the  six  honri 
total  saving  would  be  about  $123  per  hour 

One  method  of  calculating  the  value  of 
time  to  an  Individual  Is  to  use  his  or  h» 
hourly  wage  rate.  However,  this  procedure 
Is  only  legitimate  If  the  Individual  has  con 
trol  over  the  time  he  works  and  if  the  lost 
time  has  no  utUlty.  For  the  Income  gram, 
implied  here,  the  first  condition  probaNv 
holds  but  the  second  likely  does  not  A  n« 
son  can  sleep,  eat,  read,  and  even  work  ot 
an  airplane  and,  therefore,  this  time  don 
have  positive  value.  Thus,  using  one's  houilv 
wage  rate  to  estimate  the  value  of  savin* 
time  on  an  SST  likely  overstates  the  troe 
benefits  of  the  faster  mode  of  travel » 

Using  this  estimate  and  maintaining  the 
certeris  paribus  assumptions  on  the  quality 
of  service  except  for  time,  the  annual  income 
threshold  for  passengers  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  choose  the  New  York  to  London 
and  back  SST  filght  over  first  class  may  be 
estimated  to  be  about  $78,000  while  about 
$245,000  per  year  would  be  required  in 
order  for  one  to  choose  the  SST  over  the 
economy  fare.  Note  that  these  figures  should 
be  Just  wage  or  salary  Income  per  passenger 
not  total  family  Income.  It  is  therefore 
highly  unlikely  that  many  passengers  would 
be  diverted  from  the  economy  fare. 

About  eighty  percent  of  TWA  and  Pan 
Am's  passengers  fly  the  North  Atlantic  uaU« 
the  various  discount  and  charter  opttons 
available.  These  filghts  frequently  require 
advance  booking  and/or  travel  restrictions 
such  as  length  of  stay,  group  membership 
and  ground  accommodations.  The  fares  are 
also  much  lower  than  economy  class,  ranglmr 
down  to  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  proposed 
SST  fare.  It  is  even  less  likely  that  these 
travelers  would  pay  $800  to  $1,000  more  to 
save  six  hours  of  travel  time  when  they 
have  already  chosen  scheduling  incon- 
venience in  return  for  saving  money. 

The  potential  demand  for  the  SST  would 
be  widened  If  the  quality  dimension  clearly 
favored  the  SST.  However,  except  for  the 
novelty  and  glamour  of  the  plane  (which 
may  be  expected  to  wane  In  the  long  run) 
and  the  time  factor  (which  has  already  been 
counted),  most  of  the  quality  factors  favor 
the  subsonic  aircraft.  The  seats  are  wider,  the 
plane  less  cramped  in  space,  the  load  factor 
may  be  less,  and  the  frequency  of  service  will 
be  greater.  And  certainly  at  first,  the  reli- 
ability and  the  number  of  on  time  depar- 
tures is  likely  to  be  greater  for  the  subsonic 
aircraft. 

Prom  the  above  analysis  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  diversion  from  the  subsonic 
airlines  will  be  from  their  upper  Income 
first  class  passengers.  However,  first  class 
passengers  make  up  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  Pan  Am  and  TWA's  total  number 
of  passengers.  In  fact.  Pan  Am  and  TWA's 
1972  transatlantic  passenger  mix  (a  rela- 
tively good  year)  consisted  of  only  4.6  per- 
cent first  class  and  16.8  percent  economy 
class  with  the  rest  being  discount  and 
charters.* 

In  1971  Pan  Am  and  TWA  earned  50,310 
first  class  passengers  between  New  York  and 
London  and  New  York  and  Paris.  If  this  traf- 
fic kept  pace  with  the  overall  increase  in 
North  Atlantic  traffic  from  10.7  million  In 
1971  to  12.7  million  In  1974,  approximately 
60,000  passengers  flew  first  class  In  1974.  The 
four  departures  from  New  York  per  day  Im- 
ply approximately  368,640  available  seats  per 
year  (4  flights  X  138  seats  x  360  days  x  3  for 
round  trips).  Even  If  60  percent  of  the  pas- 

» Indeed,  many  analysts  arbitrarily  use  one 
half  of  a  passenger's  hourly  earned  income 
to  estimate  the  opportunity  cost  of  travel 
time.  If  we  took  this  approach  it  woxild 
double  our  annual  earned  income  estimates. 

•See  "The  Effect  of  Discount  Fares  and 
Charter  Operations  on  Yields  and  Operating 
Revenues  in  Transatlantic  Operations"  (CAB 
««jx>rt,  June  1973). 
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sengers  came  from  foreign  carriers,  the  po- 
tential capacity  is  more  than  enough  to  ac- 
commodate aU  of  the  present  first  class  traf- 
fic. However,  although  the  supply  is  there, 
the  factors  discussed  above  Indicate  that  the 
demand  may  not  be. 

An  Individual  probably  has  to  be  earn- 
ing over  $75,000  a  year  to  make  the  Concorde 
a  viable  option.  One  study  done  for  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association  by 
Robinson  Associates  found  that  approxi- 
mately 6.5  percent  of  the  passengers  that  had 
flown  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  last  three 
years  had  family  Income  of  over  $50,000.' 
Applying  that  percentatge  to  the  approxi- 
mately one  million  passengers  flown  by  TWA 
and  Pan  Am  between  New  York  and  London 
and  Paris  implies  that  about  66,000  had 
family  incomes  over  $50,000  per  year  In 
1974.  Certainly  the  number  of  Individuals 
earning  over  $75,000  per  year  who  might  be 
candidates  for  the  SST  would  be  a  small 
percentage  of  the  65.000. 

However,  at  any  onepolnt  In  time  an  In- 
dividual's time  might  ne  worth  quite  a  bit 
more  than  his  hourly  income.  This  situa- 
tion might  occur  for  a  businessman  who  Is 
trying  to  close  a  deal  before  his  competition. 
In  such  a  case,  the  firm  would  value  Its  em- 
ployee's time  according  to  the  profitability  of 
the  deal  and  the  probability  by  which  a 
shorter  time  period  enhances  the  comple- 
tion of  the  deal.  Furthermore,  because  a  Arm 
values  an  employee's  contribution  according 
to  his  average  revenue  product  yet  pays  him 
in  a  competitive  market  according  to  his 
marginal  revenue  product,  the  hourly  wage 
rate  may  undertake  a  firm's  evaluation  of  Its 
employee's  time. 

This  line  of  reasoning  Indicates  that  the 
number  of  individuals  traveling  the  Atlantic 
for  such  business  purposes  may  provide  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  potential  demand  for  the 
SST.  According  to  the  Census  0/  Transpor- 
tation, 19  percent  of  the  travel  to  Europe  in 
1972  was  for  purposes  of  business  and  con- 
ventions while  another  question  revealed 
that  17  percent  were  "not  on  vacation."  How- 
ever, these  figures  overstate  the  number  of 
individuals  on  time-sensltlve  business  be- 
cause they  include  travel  for  academic,  edu- 
cational, and  convention  purposes. 

One  revealing  survey  done  for  the  lATA 
study  cited  above,  found  that  14  percent  of 
North  Atlantic  travelers  expected  that  their 
next  trip  across  the  Atlantic  would  be  for 
business  or  business  and  pleasure  but  that 
only  2.7  percent  expected  the  trip  to  be  for 
business  only.  Since  a  trip  that  mixes  busi- 
ness with  pleasure  Is  not  likely  to  be  time- 
crucial,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  travelers 
•would  be  candidates  for  the  SST.  This  argu- 
ment leaves  the  figure  of  2.7  percent,  or  about 
30,000  passengers,  as  our  best  estimate  of  the 
pool  of  potential  business  travelers  that 
might  be  candidates  for  the  SST. 

In  predicting  diversion  from  the  flag  car- 
riers to  the  Concorde,  a  further  considera- 
tion Is  that  the  fiag  carriers  are  not  apt  to 
sit  back  and  do  nothing  If  It  appears  that 
they  might  lose  passengers.  They  would  re- 
act by  changing  the  quality  of  service  or  the 
price  of  the  service  In  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
capture the  loss  revenues.  Possible  reactions 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  lowering  the 
price  or  improving  the  quality  of  the  first 
class  service.  One  possibility  might  be  to  pro- 
vide secretarial  service.  Another  move  al- 
ready mentioned  by  the  carriers  Is  to  Intro- 
duce an  intermediate  class  between  first  and 
economy  that  would  cater  and  possibly  be 
limited  to  Just  businessmen.  A  natural  re- 
action is  to  space  departure  around  SST  de- 
partures to  take  advantage  of  the  greater 
frequency  and  fiexlbillty  of  service  that  the 
subsonlcs  could  enjoy. 

•  CoTwumer  Perceptions  and  Evaluations  of 
Transatlantic  Air  Fares,  prepared  for  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association  by 
Robinson  Associates  (Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Nov.  1974) ,  p.  20.  Vol.  n. 


Indeed.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  Increased  competition  pro- 
vided by  the  SSI  may  be  to  cause  TWA  and 
Pan  Am  to  make  changes  In  their  fares  and 
fare  structure  that  might  actually  stimu- 
late their  revenues. 

THE    REVENUE    LOBS 

Given  the  above  observations.  It  Is  possible 
to  make  a  ball  park  estimate  of  the  revenue 
diversion  from  TWA  and  Pan  Am  on  the 
New  York  to  London  and  Paris  runs.  The 
estimates  of  60,000  flrr".  class  passengers,  30,- 
000  business-only  travelers,  and  65,000  Indi- 
viduals with  Incomes  over  $50,000  are  all 
maximums,  not  predictions.  They  are  pools  of 
potential  travelers,  all  of  whom  are  not  likely 
to  be  vsrllling  to  pay  the  added  cost  for  the 
shorter  flight.  Furthermore,  the  pools  are 
certainly  not  additive  since  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  overlapping  between  these  subsets  of 
passengers.  Given  these  considerations,  a 
reasonable  guess  is  that  perhaps  30,000  pas- 
sengers might  be  diverted.  Assuming  they  are 
all  first  class  passengers  produces  an  esti- 
mated $23  million  revenue  loss  or  about  $30 
million  a  year  Including  the  two  flights  a  day 
Wsishlngton-Dulles  runs.  That  figure  amounts 
to  1.2  percent  of  Pan  Am  and  TWA's  almost 
2.5  billion  passenger  revenues  for  1974. 

This  figture  is  probably  an  upper  estimate  of 
the  revenue  loss  of  the  doniestic  carriers 
because : 

(a)  It  does  not  take  Into  account  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  Pan  Am  and  TWA's  traffic 
is  captured  due  to  the  requirements  that  UJ3. 
Governmeat  workers  and  military  personnel 
must  fly  domestic  flag  ciurlers. 

(b)  It  assumes  all  diverted  passengers  were 
paying  first  class  fares  while  some  would  be 
paying  economy  fares  that  average  about  one- 
half  that  of  the  first  class  fare. 

(c)  It  assumes  that  Pan  Am  and  TWA  allow 
the  empty  seats  of  the  diverted  passengers  to 
remain  empty  while  one  would  expect  that 
they  would  take  steps  to  fill  that  space,  per- 
haps with  lower  fare  paying  passengers. 

In  other  words,  the  overall  effect  on  the 
revenues  of  the  UJ3.  flag  carriers  of  the 
limited  operations  of  the  Concorde  recently 
proposed  Is  likely  to  be  small.  Furthermore, 
offsetting  this  effect  Is  the  benefit  of  the 
increased  competition  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  travel  options  opened  up  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens traveling  the  North  Atlantic. 

Finally,  these  estimates  Imply  that  the 
Concorde  will  not  be  covering  Its  direct  oper- 
ating costs  on  the  North  Atlantic  runs.  In 
fact,  the  shortfall  Is  quite  large.  Based  on 
data  as  of  December  1974,  the  PAA  estimates 
direct  operating  costs  per  seat  mile  for  the 
Concorde  to  be  4.5  to  6  cents.  These  flgures 
Imply  direct  operating  costs  of  about  $97  to 
$129  mUllon  per  year  (7,200  miles  X  860 
days  X  6  roundtrtps  X  138  seats  X  4.5  or  6 
cents  costs)  for  the  proposed  flights.  Our 
estimate  of  passenger  revenue  Is  about  $60 
million  (doubling  the  $30  million  for  diver- 
sion from  foreign  flag  airlines).  If  these  flg- 
ures are  In  the  ball  park.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
the  proposed  frequency  of  Concorde  flights 
would  be  maintained  for  long  on  the  North 
Atlantic  routes. 

$75,000     Annual    Income    Bracket — Stttdt 
Shows  Concorde  a  Tot  of  Rich 

Washincton. — Only  people  earning  more 
than  $75,000  a  year  are  likely  to  choose  to 
fly  the  Concorde  supkersonlc  jet  across  the  At- 
lantic, according  to  a  report  released  here 
Thursday. 

The  U.S.  Council  on  Wage  &  Price  Stabil- 
ity said  this  would  limit  the  potential  num- 
ber of  passengers  on  transatlantic  flights  to 
about  60,000  people  a  year.  It  said  this 
would  result  In  large  operating  losses  for 
British  Airways  and  Air  Prance. 

And  about  half  of  the  passengers  would  be 
diverted  from  Pan  American  World  Airways 
and   Trans   World   Airlines,    the    U.S.    flag 


carriers,  who  would  lose  $30  million  a  year 
In  revenues.  It  added. 

The  report,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Senator  John  Tunney  (D-Calf.),  bases  Its 
estimates  on  a  return  fare  of  $1,387,  20% 
more  than  current  first  class  fare  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Council  economist  John  Morrall  said  such 
fares  would  offset  the  Concorde's  speed  ad- 
vantage over  conventional  Jets,  except  for 
very  wealthy  persons.  He  said  the  faster 
flights  by  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  also 
would  be  offset  by  more  comfortable  condi- 
tions on  conventional'  Jets  and  their  more 
frequent  services. 

British  Airways  and  Air  Prance  have  re- 
quested authority  from  the  United  States 
to  operate  four  return  tripe  a  day  between 
New  York  and  London  and  Paris  and  two 
a  day  between  Washington  and  London  and 
Paris  beginning  early  next  year. 

There  Is  strong  opposition  to  the  flights 
among  a  number  of  congressmen  and  cit- 
izens' groups  who  claim  Concorde  will  be 
too  noisy.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
recently  defeated  legislation  which  would 
have  banned  Concorde  flights. 

"An  individual  probably  has  to  be  earn- 
ing over  $75,000  a  year  to  make  the  Concorde 
a  viable  option,"  Morrall  said  in  his  report. 

"A  reasonable  guess  Is  that  i>erhaps  30,000 
passengers  might  be  diverted  (from  Pan 
Am  and  TWA) ,"  he  said. 

Morrall  said  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration was  estimating  direct  operating 
costs  of  the  Concorde  at  between  $97  million 
and  $129  million  a  year  based  on  six  round 
trips  a  day  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

But  the  flights  would  produce  only  about 
$50  million  a  year  in  revenue,  the  report  esti- 
mated. 

"If  these  figvires  are  In  the  ballpark  (rea- 
sonably accurate)  It  Is  not  likely  that  the 
proposed  frequency  of  Concorde  flights  would 
be  maintained  for  long  on  the  North  At- 
lantic routes,"  Morrall  said. 


DEATH  OF  EAMON  DE  VALERA  OP 
IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Eamon 
de  Valera  dreamed  great  dreams  and  he 
was  blessed  with  both  the  ability  and 
the  opportunity  to  make  those  dreams 
come  true.  His  death  last  week  deprives 
the  people  of  Ireland  of  one  of  their 
greatest  leaders  and  takes  from  the  world 
one  of  its  finest  symbols  of  courage  and 
leadership. 

The  accident  of  American  birth  that 
saved  him  from  a  firing  squad  in  the 
bloody  days  of  1916  was  the  prelude  to 
a  lifetime  of  historic  achievement  for  the 
cause  of  Irish  liberation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Ireland.  Under  his  guidance, 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  took  its  rightful 
place  eunong  the  world's  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nations.  His  accomplishments 
are  the  stuff  of  legend.  His  example  will 
continue  to  guide  and  inspire  all  those 
who  carry  on  his  woric. 

There  are  also  many  personal  recol- 
lections. Eamon  de  Valera  was  a  good 
friend  of  my  father.  And  when  President 
Kennedy  landed  at  Dublin  Airport  on  his 
memorable  visit  to  Ireland  In  1963,  Presi- 
dent De  Valera  was  there  to  meet  and 
welcome  him.  Later,  in  addressing  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin,  President 
E^nnedy  noted  that,  if  President  De 
Valera  "had  never  left  Brooklsni.  he 
might  be  standing  up  here  instead  of 
me." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
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sent  that  a  number  of  e<  Itorials  and 
articles  on  Eamon  de  Va  era  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  tp  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boeton  Globe.  Av  g.  30,  1975] 
iBELANo  Loses  a  Hi3io 

He  was  "Dev",  or  "The  Long  1  'ellow",  and — 
to  those  who  foUowed  him  In  battle — "The 
Chief."  But,  though  Eamon  DeValera  lived  to 
be  92,  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  dream  of 
a  unified  Irish  republic  becomj  a  reality 

The  austere,  scholarly  Irlshiian  who  died 
this  week  wave  a  symbol  of  na  .lonallsm  in  a 
world  where  the  Identity  anc  Integrity  of 
small  nations  have  become  a  renewed  and 
burning  concern.  But,  when  his  hopes  were 
thwarted,  when  his  dresims  falJ  ed,  he  turned 
to  political  action  and  kept  hoping  and 
dreajnlng.  And  because  of  this,  the  old  Irish 
Volunteer  was  shunned  at  his  resignation 
as  president,  two  years  ago,  by  )oth  the  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  Pine  Gael. 

Nearly  60  years  have  elapsed  iince  the  New 
York-born  mathematics  teacher  from  Dublin 
led  a  puny  force  of  poorly  arme4  Irish  Volun 
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be  mad«  one."  And  when  he  retired  at  00 
two  years  ago  after  two  terms  aa  President 
of  the  Republic  and  three  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter, be  predicted  that  be  would  live  long 
enough  to  see  a  xinlted  Ireland. 

That  last  prophecy  was  not  to  be  fulfilled 
In  the  two  years  remaining  to  blm;  yet,  he 
could  look  back  with  deep  satisfaction  on 
the  struggles  he  had  survived,  to  become  the 
father  of  an  independent  Irish  Republic,  as 
well  as  on  the  long  ensuing  career  of  service 
to  his  coiuitry — a  period  that  brought  bis 
own  mellowing  along  with  a  steady  accretion 
of  ungrudging  tribute  from  long-time  op- 
ponents. 

The  British  spared  his  life  in  1916  In 
deference  to  American  public  opinion — and 
not  only  Ireland  was  the  beneficiary. 


was  a  dreary 
wounds  of  a 


those   objec- 


teers  Into  a  roadside  flour  mil]  to  challenge 
the  might  of  an  empire  In  th<)  uprising  of 
Easter,  1916.  That  made  him  a  lero  with  the 
Irish  who  found  his  combination  of  courage 
and  mysticism  quite  irresistible 

The  Ireland  of  his  childhood 
land,  still  smarting  from  the 
disastrous  famine,  its  people  ac  ilng  for  lanU 
reform  and,  above  all.  Home  R^Ie 

Tlmelessly  he  crusaded  for 
tives.  And  history  must  show  that  his  vie 
tones  outnumbered  his  reverses[  But  reverses 
are  also  part  of  the  DeValera  record.  He  failed 
to  carry  the  Irish  people  In  opposition  to  the 
Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1921  or  InJ  support  of  a 
clvU  war  to  sustain  the  Ideal  of  an  Irish  re- 
public. And,  if  Ireland  Is  now  ki  prosperous 
part  of  Europe  and  an  active  member  »t  the 
Common  Market,  Ulster  Is  still  painfully  di- 
vided from  the  26  counties  of  tbB  south. 

Despite  DeValera's  rebel  Irrlage,  It  was 
through  constitutional  actio:  i  that  he 
achieved  the  most  for  his  counry — the  vir- 
tual repeal  of  the  1921  Treat]  clauses  he 
found  most  obnoxious,  the  development  of 
Industry,  agriculture  and  the  (xpanslon  of 
educational  facilities. 

His  role  at  the  League  of  Nations — he 
served  twice  as  Its  president — :nade  him  a 
world  figure  over  40  years  ago  as  did  his 
participation  in  the  Eurc^ean  conferences 
that  modelled  the  Marshall  Plan  and  later 
the  Common  Market. 

During  World  War  II  the  Irish  Republic 
maintained  its  neutrality  despltd  offers  from 
Winston  Churchill  to  support  ijnion  In  ex- 
change for  Dublin's  partlclpatloi .  in  the  war. 
So  long  as  the  Ulster  govemmen'  had  a  veto, 
DeValera  would  not  bargain  on  the  Issue  of 
partition.  But  in  any  case,  the  former  prime 
minister  and  then  president  brlieved  with 
Roger  Casement  that  "Ireland  has  no  blood 
to  give  any  land  or  any  cause  but  that  of 
Ireland."  In  the  end.  his  battle  vas  reduced 
to  trying  to  restore  the  use  of  Caellc  to  his 
native  land. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug. )  lO,  1976  J 
A  ***«^"  or  XKxuifD 

•Tf  I  Wish  to  know  what  the  Olsb  want," 
■aid  Kamon  de  Valera,  "I  look  Into  my  own 
heart."  It  waa  a  claim  that  recaled  Charles 
de  Oaolle'B  self-identlfloatlon  wtth  France; 
but  not  even  Mr.  da  Valara's  onettma  British 
enemies  nor  his  most  implacaUle  foes  on 
Ireland's  political  battlefronts  would  seri- 
ously challenge  Its  validity. 

On  bis  eightieth  birthday  la  1968.  one 
among  the  many  tributes  provided  an  ac- 
curate assessment  of  Mr.  de  V«lara's  Ufa: 
"He  demanded  nationality,  and  v^ere  there 
was  no  country  to  contain  that  aatlonallty. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  2, 1976] 

Ireland  Never  Will  Pobget 
So  they  are  burying  Eamon  de  Valera  to- 
day In  Ireland,  and  for  this  moment  the 
past  sweeps  back;  one  visualizes,  as  In  an 
amber  mist,  the  deadly  earnest  faces  of 
thoee  yoimg  men  be  helped  lead  In  the 
Easter  uprising  of  1916  against  tlie  British. 
One  hears  again,  thin  In  the  distance  of 
time,  thoee  songs  both  sad  and  lusty  of 
the  revolution.  Out  of  all  the  desperate  sacri- 
fice and  terror  from  whence  finally  sprang 
an  Independent  Republic  of  Ireland,  de 
Valera  emerged  as  a  peerlees  symbol  of  bis 
country,  to  dominate  its  politics  for  40 
years. 

And  bis  death  last  Friday  at  92  reminds 
us  how  few  leaders  are  left  who  can,  bv 
their  very  presence,  electrify  as  he  once  did. 
The  power  of  character  was  there,  the 
solemn  heroic  mold,  proved  In  the  test  of 
fire.  As  a  nationalist,  his  was  an  Iron  de- 
termination that  bowed  eventually  to  need- 
ful and  constructive  compromise,  which 
catised  him  trouble  with  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen. But  true  nationhood,  divorcement 
from  Britain,  came  at  last  through  all  the 
recurrent  agonies.  And  none  In  Ireland  ever 
could  forget  what  be  said  to  the  British 
troops  that  day  when  be  was  the  last  com- 
mander to  surrender,  as  the  rising  of  '18 
was  crushed:  "I  am  de  Valera.  Shoot  me, 
but  spare  my  men." 

They'd  have  shot  him,  too,  except  tor  his 
American  citizenship.  Bom  In  New  York  of 
a  Spanish  immigrant  father  and  an  Irish 
mother,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  a  "rnnn 
child.  And  bow  forttinate  Is  that  flourishing 
country  that  the  birthplace  saved  him  from 
execution  to  become  twice  president  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  three  times  Its  prime 
minister.  For  be  was  a  force  for  stability 
perhaps  as  no  one  else  could  have  been. 
after  Independence  had  been  won.  Tbougb 
bis  dream  of  unifying  the  Republic  and  the 
six  counties  of  Northern  Ireland  was  un- 
realized at  bis  death,  be  was  wise  enough 
long  ago  to  give  up  the  Idea  of  attempting 
this  by  force. 

True  enough,  bis  refusal  to  make  any 
alignment  In  World  War  n  was  not  one  at 
Ireland's  more  prldeful  poeturee,  but  there 
has  been  none  greater  in  service  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  In  courage  to  defend  what  he 
deemed  their  honor  and  Interests.  There  was 
a  special,  towering  dignity  about  Mm  that 
they  never  will  forget,  nor  will  the  rest  of 


[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Aug.  30,  1975) 
Ireland's  Eamon  de  Valera;    F(»mer 
PsEsiDEMT  Was  92 
(By  Brendan  Malln) 
Ex-President  Eamon  de  Valera,  the  domi- 
nant figure  In  Irish  politics  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, died  in  Dublin  yesterday.  He  was  92. 

He  died  in  a  Dublin  nursing  home  of  bron- 
chial pneumonia  and  heart  failure.  At  his 
bedside  were  his  family  and  staff,  two  priests, 
Including  bis  grandson,  and  his  personal 
physician. 


His  body  wUl  lie  in  state  in  Dublin  Castla 
for  two  days  before  a  state  funeral  Tuesdav 
Burial  will  be  in  Glasnevln  Cemetery. 

The  austere  Irish  leader  who  piloted  South, 
ern  Ireland  from  a  British  dependency  to 
a  confident  democracy  was  the  oldest  ruling 
head  of  state  in  Europe  when  he  closed  out 
his  second  term  as  president  two  years  ago 
The  last  surviving  commandant  of  the  1918 
uprising  against  British  rule,  "Dev,"  as  his 
Irish  admirers  called  him,  combined  force 
with  constitutional  reform  to  give  southern 
Ireland  the  status  of  a  republic. 

Born  on  Oct.  14,  1882,  in  Brooklyn,  NY 
de  Valera  made  his  childhood  home  In  Ire! 
land  by  virtue  of  a  family  tragedy.  His  father 
Spanish  immigrant  Vlvlon  de  Valera,  died 
when  his  son  was  2  years  old,  and  his  mother 
Limerick-born  Catherine  Coll,  decided  that 
the  boy  should  spend  his  formative  years 
with  her  parents. 

Young  Eamon  matured  on  a  Southern  Ire- 
land farm  and  by  virtue  of  rural  atmosphere 
and  scholarship  took  the  land  of  his  adoption 
to  his  heart. 

The  famine  which  consigned  millions  of 
Irish  to  the  grave  or  the  emigrant  ship  was 
still  a  grim  memory  in  the  community  of 
his  boyhood  and  anchored  to  It  was  the  cru- 
sade for  Home  Rule — "the  land  for  the  peo- 
ple and  death  to  the  landlords." 

A  scholarship  took  him  to  college  educa- 
tion in  Dublin  and  Into  the  vortex  of  the  na- 
tionalist movement  culminating  in  his  dra- 
matic Involvement  in  the  uprising  against 
Britain  of  Easter,  1916. 

DeValera  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  in 
1908  when  an  outcrop  of  the  Ireland-for- 
the-Irlsh  crusade  drew  him  to  the  OaeUc 
League,  proferring  inexpensive  classes  in  Irish 
language  and  culture.  His  teacher  was  a 
petite  golden-haired  Irish -Irelander  named 
Jane  OTlanagan,  Two  years  later  they  were 
married,  a  union  which  for  50  subseqeunt 
years  was  to  add  a  constant  spark  to  his 
enthusiasm  for  a  Gaelic-speaking  Ireland. 

From  this  rarefied  Celtic  compound  it  was 
a  short  step  to  alliance  with  the  physical 
force  movement — Sinn  Fein  and  the  Irish 
Volunteers— planning  and  arming  secretly  for 
"a  strike"  for  Irish  freedom.  It  came  in 
April  1916  and  'Dev' — the  last  surviving  com- 
mandant of  the  'Easter  Week"  uprising— was 
posted  with  120  men  In  a  commandered 
Dublin  suburban  flour  mill,  to  deny  the  entry 
of  British  reinforcements  to  the  main  con- 
flict In  the  city  center.  He  was,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "still  In  a  good  position"  when 
orders  came  from  his  commander-in-chief, 
Padraig  Pearse.  to  surrender. 

Thereafter  came  a  court  martial  sentence 
to  death,  commuted  to  life  Imprisonment, 
and  many,  many  dreary  months  in  three  dif- 
ferent British  prisons,  ending  In  a  dramatic 
escape. 

Back  home  be  could  sense  a  remarkable 
resurgence  In  the  national  response — sparked 
mainly  by  the  out-of-band  shooting  of  most 
of  the  1916  uprising  leaders.  It  swept  him 
and  more  than  70  other  revolutionary  leaders 
into  power  as  members  of  a  Republican  as- 
sembly called  Dall  EIreann.  Soon  he  was 
president  of  the  fledgling  Irish  Republic  and 
on  his  way  to  America  as  its  emissary  to  seek 
official  recognition  and  flnanclal  aid.  In  a 
coast-to-coast  campaign  he  raised  $7  million 
for  the  rebel  cause,  staging  his  biggest  and 
most  productive  rally  in  Boston,  an  event 
which  made  this  city  very  much  part  of  his 
memory. 

The  cease-flre  In  the  Anglo-Irish  war  came 
in  the  fall  of  1921,  and  with  It  came  "the 
winter  of  his  years"  for  Eamon  de  Valera. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  Insisted  on  by 
Britain — the  alternative.  Prime  Minister 
Lloyd  George  said,  was  "Immediate  and  ter- 
rible war" — conceded  none  of  the  de  Valera 
precepts  of  Irish  sovereignty.  The  Irish  Re- 
publican movement  split  on  the  issue  and 
Ireland,  and  with  It  de  Valera,  plunged  Into 
the  abyss  of  dvll  war. 
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In  about  12  months  the  rebel  side  which 
he  led  was  crushed,  and  de  Valera  again  was 
back  in  Jail — this  time  the  guest  of  bis  own 
countrymen. 

On  release  he  gathered  the  broken  legions 
of  bis  clan  together,  formed  a  new  party 
called  Planna  Fail  (Soldiers  of  Destiny)  and 
within  seven  years  was  swept  back  Into  gov- 
ernmental power. 

Now  he  set  his  hand  to  the  achievement 
by  constitutional  process  what  bad  been  de- 
nied him  throvigh  force. 

In  less  than  two  years  he  had  emasculated 
the  Anglo  Irish  treaty  which  he  fought  in 
arms  to  abort.  He  scrapped  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  British  crown  reqiUred  from 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  vmder  the  1921 
pact,  set  aside  the  right  of  the  British  Privy 
Council  to  finally  adjudicate  on  the  rulings 
of  the  Irish  Supreme  Court,  abolished  the 
office  of  governor  general,  the  Crown  repre- 
sentative In  Ireland,  denied  Britain  the  right 
to  extract  a  land  tax  from  Ireland  as  an  an- 
nex to  the  1921  settlement,  and  eventually 
Instituted  a  new  constitution  giving  south- 
ern Ireland  the  pattern  of  a  republic  headed 
by  a  president. 

At  the  same  time,  he  pressed  forward  with 
a  relentless  policy  of  economic  and  social 
reform,  based  on  the  revolutionary  Sinn  Fein 
policy  of  "ourselves  alone,"  By  tariffs  and 
subsidies  he  guaranteed  the  home  market  to 
Irish  farmers,  sptured  employment  by  the 
formation  of  diversified  Industry,  launched 
slum  clearance  and  funded  working-class 
housing  estates  in  the  city  suburbs,  intro- 
duced 'family  allowances"  to  aid  lower-in- 
come wage  earners. 

Prom  1932  he  held  power,  unchallenged, 
for  16  years  and  during  all  that  time  he 
combined  the  office  of  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  with  that  of  prime  minister. 

His  world  impact  ranged  from  the  League 
of  Nations — he  was  Its  president  twice — 
through  the  European  Recovery  Program 
(Marshall  Plan)  and  on  to  the  structuring 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  the  godfather  of 
the  Common  Market. 

Throughout  his  career  he  made  some  six 
visits  to  Boston,  ranging  from  the  fund- 
raising  crusade  of  1919  to  a  short  stop  at  the 
end  of  his  official  visit  as  president  to  his 
US  counterpart  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Statistically  his  record  Is  Impressive:  six 
years  as  revolutionary  leader;  13  as  leader  of 
the  parllamentry  opposition;  21  years  as 
prime  minister;  14  years  as  president. 

Opponents  and  political  observers  have 
expended  a  wealth  of  words  in  an  effort  to 
assess  de  Valera's  extraordinary  Influence  on 
the  people  of  Ireland,  His  aloofness,  Intro- 
spection, almost  ascetic  bearing  would  ap- 
pear to  find  little  response  in  the  emotional 
Celts,  And  as  an  orator  his  showing  was  con- 
sistently poor.  His  mathematical  mind  dom- 
inated every  speech — as  If  he  was  diluting 
the  English  language  with  the  progressions  of 
Euclid, 

But  time  and  again  his  limitless  energy — 
16  hours  was  his  normal  election  campaign 
day— his  readiness  to  talk  to  the  people.  In 
almost  endless  detail,  on  the  problems  of 
the  day,  especially  In  relation  to  agriculture, 
won  him  fantastic  waves  of  support.  In  rela- 
tion to  other  political  contestants  the  Irish 
found  him  '"different" — and  maybe  that's 
why  they  lofted  him  to  the  stmunlt  for  so 
long. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug,  30,  1975] 
De  Valera  Dies  at  92;  Freedom  Fighter 

Became  Irish  President 
Dtjblin,  August  29, — Eamon  de  Valera,  the 
tall,  scholarly,  New  York-born  revolutionary 
who  rose  from  guerrilla  leader  to  prime  min- 
ister and  president  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, died  today  In  a  nursing  home.  He 
was  92. 

"Dev"  was  the  last  of  the  rebel  command- 
ers to  surrender  in  the  1916  Easter  Rebellion, 
When  he  told  the  British,  "I  am  de  Valera, 


Shoot  me,  but  spare  my  men."  His  American 
citizenship  is  often  cited  as  a  factor  in  sav- 
ing his  life. 

He  was  three  times  prime  minister  and 
twice  president,  retiring  In  1973,  after  bis 
second  seven-year  term,  to  the  nursing  home 
where  he  died. 

In  faUlng  health  for  years,  he  suffered  from 
a  severe  cold  for  several  days  before  bis  death. 
His  grandson,  the  Rev,  Sean  O'Culv,  admin- 
istered Roman  Catholic  rites. 

Members  of  his  family  and  staff  were  at 
his  bedside  as  his  condition  worsened.  An  of- 
ficial statement  said  he  died  at  11:55  a,m,  of 
bronchial  pneumonia  and  cardiac  failure. 

Prime  Minister  Llam  Cosgrave,  whose  fa- 
ther was  a  bitter  political  foe  of  de  Valera. 
expresesd  bis  regrets  and  offered  the  family 
a  state  funeral  for  the  dead  statesman.  The 
family  accepted  and  the  funeral  is  expected 
to  be  Tuesday, 

De  Valera's  body  Is  to  lie  In  state  at  Dublin 
Castle  for  two  days,  with  burial  In  Glasnevln 
Cemetery, 

Irish  President  Cearbhall  O'Dalalgh  called 
de  Valera  one  of  the  towering  figures  In  Irish 
history,  "Throughout  the  world  and  In  par- 
ticular among  peoples  striving  to  be  free,  bis 
name  has  been  a  synonym  for  the  struggle  for 
Irish  independence,"  he  said. 

President  Ford  extended  bis  "deepest  sym- 
pathy and  that  of  the  American  people"  and 
said  De  Valera  "personified  the  ties  of  kin- 
ship and  friendship  between  Ireland  and  the 
United  States," 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug,  30,  1975] 

Eamon  de  Valera:  Shaped  Irish  Republic 

(By  John  M,  Scott) 

Half  Spanish  by  descent  and  American  by 
birth,  Eamon  de  Valera,  during  his  long  life- 
time, came  almost  to  personify  the  Irish 
Republic, 

For  60  years,  from  the  day  be  Joined  the 
Irish  Volunteers  In  1913  to  the  day  he  stepped 
down  as  president  of  the  republic  In  1973,  his 
biography  was  a  virtual  history  of  modem 
Ireland. 

He  fought  In  the  Easter  Rebellion,  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  revolution- 
ary Irish  Republic  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  die-hard  Republicans  during  the  bitter 
Irish  civil  war  of  1922-23.  Later,  as  prime 
minister  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  he  fashioned 
the  constitution  that  severed  virtually  all 
ties  between  Ireland  and  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, and  demonstrated  his  country's 
Independence  by  keeping  It  neutral  during 
World  War  n.  When  be  finally  declined,  be- 
cause of  age,  to  serve  any  longer  as  prime 
minister,  he  was  elected  to  the  largely  cere- 
monial post  of  president  and  served  In  that 
capacity  until  he  was  90, 

Although  he  was  venerated  In  his  old  age, 
throughout  most  of  his  life  de  Valera  was  a 
violently  controversial  figure.  His  enemies 
ranged  from  British  loyalists,  who  considered 
him  a  traitor  to  the  crown,  to  recalcitrant  Re- 
publicans who  could  not  forgive  him  for  pro- 
scribing the  Irish  Republican  Army  in  1939, 

Trained  as  a  mathematics  teacher,  de  Va- 
lera looked  more  like  a  professor  than  a  poli- 
tician. Tall,  thin  and  bespectacled — he  was 
almost  blind  for  many  years — he  was  aloof 
and  unsmiling  In  public,  with  an  unshakable 
self-assurance  that  infuriated  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  blm. 

One  such  person  was  David  Gray,  the 
United  States  minister  to  Ireland  during 
World  War  n.  He  described  de  Valera  in  the 
following  terms  In  a  dispatch  to  Washing- 
ton: 

"He  is  probably  the  most  adroit  politician 
In  Europe  and  he  honestly  believes  that  all 
be  does  Is  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He 
has  the  qualities  of  a  martyr,  fanatic  and ' 
Machlavelll.  No  one  can  outwit  blm,  frighten 
or  blandish  him," 

In  private  life,  however,  de  Valera  was 
warm  and  charming.  He  led  a  simple  life, 
devoted  to  bis  family  and  the  Catholic  re- 


ligion, whose  principles  he  tried  to  apply  to 

his  (KllltiCS, 

Although  de  Valera  shaped  modern  Ireland 
according  to  his  concept  of  its  destiny,  he 
nevertheless  fell  short  of  the  goal  be  set 
himself.  He  envisioned  an  Ireland  that  was 
free,  united  and  Gaelic  in  language  and  cul- 
ture. He  led  Ireland  to  Independence,  but  at 
his  death  the  Island  is  still  divided,  and 
Gaelic  is  still  far  from  replacing  English  as 
the  everyday  language  in  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

During  the  Anglo-Irish  treaty  debate  In 
1921,  de  Valera  declared,  "Whenever  I 
wanted  to  know  what  the  Irish  people 
wanted,  I  had  only  to  examine  my  own 
heart,"  It  was  a  statement  that  his  enemies 
never  let  him  forget.  However,  when 
de  Valera  ended  his  public  career  mcM-e  than 
50  years  later,  the  statement  sounded  much 
less  arrogant  than  It  did  In  1921, 

Eamon  de  Valera  was  born  In  New  York 
City  on  Oct.  14,  1884,  of  immigrant  parents. 
His  mother,  Catherine  Coll,  was  from  Ire- 
land and  bis  father.  Vlvlon  de  Valera,  from 
Spain,  He  was  baptized  Edward,  but  adopted 
the  Gaelic  form,  Eamon,  when  he  reached 
manhood. 

When  de  Valera  was  only  2,  bis  father 
died  and  his  mother  went  to  work  as  a 
domestic.  Her  brother  Ned  was  returning  to 
Ireland,  and  she  sent  her  son  with  him,  to 
her  family  In  the  vUlage  of  Bruree,  County 
Limerick. 

Young  de  Valera  proved  to  be  a  good  stu- 
dent, and  at  16  won  a  government  scholar- 
ship to  Blackrock  College  in  Dublin,  There 
he  develojjed  an  interest  in  mathematics,  and 
upon  graduation,  began  a  career  as  a  college 
mathematical  professor. 

Another  of  de  Valera's  Interests  was  the 
Irish  language,  which  he  had  not  learned  as 
a  child.  In  1908  he  Joined  the  Gaelic  League, 
an  organization  devoted  to  preserving  Irish, 
and  entered  enthusiastically  into  bis  Irish 
studies.  On  Jan,  8,  1910.  be  married  Sinead 
Flanagan,  who  had  been  his  Irish  teacher. 

Under  the  Influence  of  the  Gaelic  League, 
de  Valera's  Irish  nationalism  flowered,  but  It 
was  the  events  of  1913  that  converted  him 
Into  a  political  activist  and  soldier. 

In  that  year,  the  British  Parliament  passed 
a  bill  granting  home  rule  to  Ireland.  De- 
layed by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  statute  was 
to  take  effect  in  the  sununer  of  1914, 

In  Ulster,  however,  opponents  of  home  rule 
announced  that  they  would  never  accept 
the  law.  They  organized  a  military  force,  the 
Ulster  Volunteers,  imported  arms  from 
Germany,  and  prepared  to  fight. 

The  Ulster  resistance  movement  convinced 
de  Valera  that  Irish  independence  would  not 
be  won  by  parliamentary  means.  When  the 
Irish  volunteers  were  formed  In  Dublin,  to 
counter  the  Ulster  Volunteers  he  signed  up. 
In  the  next  couple  of  years  he  became  an 
officer  In  the  volunteers  and  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  an  un- 
derground organization  that  was  plotting  a 
republican  uprising. 

Easter,  1916,  was  chosen  as  the  date  for 
the  rebellion.  Arms  were  exi)ected  from  Ger- 
many, and  when  they  were  Intercepted  by 
the  British,  the  revolt  seemed  doomed  to 
failure.  Nevertheless,  such  forces  as  could 
be  mustered  took  to  the  field  In  Dublin  on 
Easter  Monday, 

De  Valera's  battalion  seized  Boland's 
bakery,  In  southeast  Dublin,  commanding 
the  approach  to  the  city  from  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  members  of  the  battalion  came 
under  heavy  attack  by  British  troops,  but 
held  out  until  Sunday,  when  they  obeyed  or- 
ders to  surrender.  They  were  the  last  rebel 
troops  to  give  up  the  fight. 

After  his  surrender,  de  Valera  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  as  were  all  the  leaders  of 
the  uprising.  Fourteen  were  executed,  while 
97,  de  Valera  Included,  bad  their  sentences 
reduced  to  life  imprisonment.  It  Is  often 
said  that  he  was  spared  because  be  was 
by  birth  an  American  citizen,  but  It  Is  more 
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likely  that  It  was  the  revula  on  of  British 
public  opinion  to  the  executldos  that  saved 
his  life.  At  any  rate,  he  was  tlie  senior  com- 
mander of  the  Easter  RebelUsn  to  survive. 
In  British  prison,  he  was  fhosen  by  the 
Irish  prisoners  as  their  spokesman  and  lead- 
er. When  the  prisoners  were  teleased  under 
a  general  amnesty  In  June.  1917,  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland  to  a  hero's  welcome. 

During  the  year  de  Valera  was  In  prison, 
the  Irish  nationalists  had  unijted  under  the 
banner  of  Sinn  Fein  ( which  m(  ans  'Ourselves 
Alone'  In  Irish).  De  Valera  igreed  to  be- 
come the  Sinn  Peln  candidate  for  a  seat  In 
the  British  Parliament  from  Bast  Clare,  and 
was  elected.  He  did  not  take  fiia  seat,  how- 
ever, being  pledged,  like  all  S^n  ?^ln  can- 
didates, to  sit  only  In  an  Iriih  Parliament. 
De  Valera  consolidated  his' new  position 
of  leadership  by  being  elected  president  of 
Sinn  Fein  and  the  Irish  Vdlunteers,  and 
In  1918  he  was  back  again]  In  a  British 
prison.  j 

Parliament  had  proposed  extending  con- 
scription to  Ireland,  and  the  flan  met  with 
widespread  resistance  throughput  the  coun- 
try. De  Valera  and  other  nationalist  leaders 
were  In  the  forefront  of  the  exposition,  and 
were  arrested  by  the  British  authorities,  who 
claimed  to  have  evidence  of  a  Conspiracy  be- 
tween Sinn  Fein  and  Qermany.l 

In  1918,  while  de  Valera  weis  in  Lincoln 
Prison  In  England  a  general  election  was 
held  In  the  United  Klngdomi  and,  out  of 
103  Irish  seats  In  Parilsmient,  7  3  were  won  by 
Sinn  Fein  candidates.  De  Valei'a  was  elected 
from  his  old  seat  In  East  CI  ire  and  from 
Mayo.  Many  other  prisoners  were  also  elected. 
The  successful  nationalist  candidates — 
those  who  were  not  In  jail — met  in  Dublin 
In  January,  1919.  and  formed  aji  Irish  parlia- 
ment, the  D&ll  Elreann.  Irish  lndep>endence 
was  declared  and  de  Valera.  stUl  Impris- 
oned, was  elected  president. 

The  following  month  he  »c^ed  from 
prison.  The  Catholic  chaplali  at  Lincoln 
Prison  always  left  his  prlsoi  key  In  the 
sacristry  while  celebrating  mass. 

De  Valera  obtained  the  key  and  made  an 
Impression  of  it  In  the  w&x  Irom  an  alter 
candle.  The  impression  was  smuggled  out  of 
prison,  and  a  key  was  smuggled  back  inside  a 
cake. 

With  the  help  of  the  duplicate  key,  de 
Valera  made  his  way  out  of  prson  where  he 
was  met  by  two  other  Irish  leiders.  Michael 
Collins  and  Harry  Boland.  The;r  took  hloi  to 
a  hiding  place  In  Manchester.  B  e  later  moved 
secretly  to  Dublin,  then  to  Llvsrpool,  before 
a  general  amnesty  for  Irish  pi  Isoners  made 
It  possible  for  hlm  to  returi  to  Ireland 
openly. 

The  fledgling  government  def;lded  to  send 
Its  president  to  the  United  Suates  to  raise 
funds  to  be  used  In  the  fight  lor  Independ- 
ence, so  de  Valera  was  smuggled  aboard  a 
■hip  for  New  Tork. 

He  stayed  In  America  for  a  yo  u'  and  a  bsilf 
crossing  the  country  raising  fur  ds  and  trying 
to  keep  peace  between  rival  Iilsh -American 
groups.  His  fund-raising  toui^  were  great 
successes,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  In  ob- 
taining political  support  for  Ihe  Irish  Re- 
public from  the  American  govsrnment. 

He  returned  to  Ireland  In  the  midst  of 
guerrilla  warfare  between  the  [trish  Repub- 
lican Army  and  the  British  police  auxiliaries, 
the  "Black  and  Tans."  Once  more  he  went 
Into  hiding,  and  In  June,  1921, Ihe  was  again 
a  British  prisoner. 

This  time,  however,  he  was  ijeleased  In  24 
hours.  The  British  government  df  Prime  Min- 
ister David  Lloyd  George  had  d^lded  to  seek 
peace  negotiations.  i 

A  truce  between  British  an(i  Irish  forces 
was  arranged,  and  de  Valeri  met  Lloyd 
George  in  London  to  discuss  a  settlement. 

Throughout  the  summer  they  discussed  the 
twin  problems  of  Irish  lndepen(^nce  and  the 
status  of  Ulster.  De  Valera  pfoposed  that 
Ireland  become  a  republic  as*)clated  with 
the  British  Empire,  the  formula  eventually 


\ised  by  India  and  other  former  colonies,  but 
the  proposal  was  too  radical  for  the  time  and 
Lloyd  George  rejected  It.  Nevertheless,  It  was 
agreed  that  a  conference  on  a  peace  treaty 
should  be  held  In  London. 

De  Valera  decided  not  to  attend  the  peace 
conference.  Instead,  the  Irish  delegation 
was  headed  by  Arthur  Orifflth.  Michael  Col- 
lins was  also  a  member. 

The  negotiations  went  badly  from  the  Irish 
point  of  view.  The  British  were  willing  to 
grant  limited  independence,  but  Insisted  that 
the  Irish  recognize  the  kind  as  their  sover- 
eign and  swear  allegiance  to  him.  They  also 
insisted  on  the  right  of  Ulster  to  secede  from 
the  proposed  Irish  Free  State.  Paced  with  a 
threat  from  Lloyd  George  to  resume  warfare, 
the  Irish  delegates  signed  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  touched  off  a  fierce  debate  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  with  de  Valera  leading 
the  party  opp>osed  to  it. 

Oddly  enough,  the  opposition  to  the  treaty 
centered,  not  on  the  partition  of  Ireland, 
but  on  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king. 
Both  sides  apparently  felt  that  a  boundary 
commission,  provided  by  the  treaty,  would  so 
reduce  the  size  of  Northern  Ireland  that  a 
separate  state  would  be  Impractical.  In  fact, 
however,  the  boundary  commission  never 
took  any  effective  action. 

The  Dall  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  narrow 
vote,  and  de  Valera  resigned  as  president. 
He  took  the  question  to  the  people  in  the 
parliamentary  election,  but  the  election  gave 
the  proponents  of  the  treaty  a  substantial 
majority. 

Before  the  new  parliament  assembled,  civil 
war  broke  out. 

Extremist  members  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Army  seized  the  Pour  Courts,  one  of  the 
principal  public  buildings  in  Dublin,  in  the 
name  of  the  republic.  When  they  refused  to 
end  their  occupation,  armed  forces  of  the 
emerging  Free  State  opened  fire  on  them. 

The  bitter  war  that  followed  left  divisions 
that  still  scar  Ireland.  Michael  Collins  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Free  State  Army. 
Leading  an  armored  column  near  Cork  he 
was  shot ,  and  killed.  Three  months  later, 
Ersklne  Chllders,  the  Republican  propaganda 
minister  and  de  Valera's  secretary,  was  ar- 
rested by  Free  State  police.  He  was  executed 
for  possessing  a  pistol. 

The  military  situation  became  more  and 
more  hopeless  for  the  Republicans.  The  peo- 
ple were  weary  of  war  and  anxious  to  give 
the  new  Free  State  government  a  chance. 

As  the  political  leader  of  the  Republicans, 
de  Valera  struggled  to  find  a  way  to  end  the 
war  short  of  unconditional  surrender.  Final- 
ly, however,  he  ordered  the  RepubUcan  forces 
to  lay  down  their  arms. 

In  the  summer  of  1923,  a  general  election 
was  called  and  de  Valera  agreed  to  come  out 
of  hiding  and  campaigned  for  re-election  to 
his  Clare  seat.  He  appeared  at  a  campaign 
rally  in  the  town  of  Ennis,  was  arrested  by 
Free  State  police  and  again  imprisoned.  But 
he  was  re-elected.  He  remained  in  prison 
for  11  months. 

In  addition  to  representing  Clare,  de  Val- 
era was  also  an  elected  representative  of 
County  Down  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Ul- 
ster government  had  forbidden  him  to  enter 
his  constituency,  but  he  was  determined  to 
campaign  there  during  the  election  In  the 
fall  of  1924. 

On  his  arrival  at  an  election  rally,  he  was 
arrested  and  escorted  over  the  border.  Re- 
turning Immediately  to  another  campaign 
platform,  he  was  again  arrested,  placed  in 
soUtary  confinement  until  after  the  election, 
and  then  expelled  from  the  province. 

The  following  year  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, which  was  supposed  to  determine  the 
border  between  the  section  of  Ireland  re- 
maining in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Irish 
Free  State,  broke  up  in  disagreement.  Hie 
Free  State  government  then  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Northern  Ireland  and  Great  Brit- 
ain recognizing  the  existing  slx-coimty  bor- 
der. This  action  greatly  shocked  de  Valera 


and  his  fellow  Republicans  who  were  un- 
able to  accept  the  partition  of  their  country. 
Increasingly,  de  Valera  recognized  the' 
necessity  of  pursuing  his  goal  of  an  inde- 
pendent, united  Ireland  by  reentering  politi- 
cal life.  To  this  end  he  organized  a  nev 
political  party,  Flanna  Fail.  In  the  1927  elec- 
tion, de  Valera's  new  party  gained  46  seats. 
The  strength  of  the  pro-treaty,  which  had 
held  63  seats  before  the  election,  was  reduced 
to  47. 

All  that  prevented  de  Valera  from  return- 
ing to  the  Dall  was  the  detested  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king.  After  wrestling  with 
his  conscience,  he  announced  that  he  would 
"take  no  oath"  but  would  "sign  the  book" 
(containing  the  oath).  Thus  he  re-entered 
the  Dall. 

De  Valera  was  now  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position and  his  party  gained  In  popularity. 
In  the  1932  election,  under  the  deepening 
economic  difficulties  of  the  Depression,  Fln- 
na  F^l  emerged  as  the  largest  party  and  de 
Valera  was  named  prime  minister. 

He  immediately  proceeded  to  abolish  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  powers  that  had  been  granted  to  British 
dominions  by  the  Statute  of  Westminister 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1931. 

De  Valera's  next  target  was  the  payment 
of  land  annuities,  the  annual  sum  paid  to 
Britain  as  comptensatlon  for  land  taken  from 
British  landlords  for  purchase  by  Irish  tenant 
farmers. 

De  Valera  stopped  the  payments,  and  a 
trade  war  resulted,  with  Britain  and  the 
Irish  government  responding  in  kind. 

An  election  In  1933  strengthened  de  Val- 
era's position  by  giving  him  an  absolute  ma- 
jority in  the  Dall.  Shortly  thereafter  he  em- 
barked on  bts  major  project:  the  drafting 
of  a  new  constitution  for  an  independent 
Ireland  "externally  associated"  with  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

The  process  of  constitution-making  wis 
Interrupted  by  a  constitutional  crisis  in  Bri- 
tain— the  abdication  of  Edward  VIII.  Special 
legislation  was  required,  and  the  existing 
P^ee  State  constitution  was  hastily  amended 
to  eliminate  all  references  to  the  king  and 
governor  general.  Then  a  bill  was  passed 
recognizing  the  king's  authority  to  act  on 
behalf  of  Ireland  "for  the  appointment  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  and 
the  conclusion  of  international  agreements." 
When  the  new  constitution  was  approved 
by  referendum  in  June,  1937,  it  contained  no 
reference  to  the  king  and  eliminated  the 
position  of  governor-general.  A  president  was 
the  head  of  the  new  state,  which  was  re- 
named Eire,  or  Ireland. 

The  constitution  also  recognized  the  "spe- 
cial position"  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
faith  of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  people. 
The  article  was  repealed  in  1972  as  a  gesture 
of  conciliation  to  the  Protestants  of  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Another  problem  that  concerned  de  Valera 
was  posed  by  the  so-called  "treaty  porta" 
Under  the  1922  treaty  Britain  retained  the 
three  ports  of  Cobh,  Berehaven  and  Lough 
Swilly  for  use  of  the  Royal  Navy.  De  Valera 
feared  that,  with  these  ports  In  British 
hands,  Ireland  would  Inevitably  be  drawn  In- 
to any  European  war  in  which  England  was 
Involved.  He  wanted  the  ports  back. 

The  British  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Neville  Chamberlain  began  talks  with  de 
Valera  on  the  unsettled  issues  between  the 
two  countries:  partition,  the  future  of  the 
treaty  ports,  the  land  annuities  and  the  trade 
war. 

No  progress  was  made  on  ending  partition, 
but  de  Valera  used  this  impasse  as  a  lever 
to  force  other  concessions. 

In  April,  1938,  an  agreement  was  signed 
by  which  Britain  agreed  to  turn  over  the 
treaty  ports.  Ireland  was  to  make  a  single 
payment  of  10  million  pounds  to  settle  the 
land  annuities  question,  and  both  coimtrtes 
were  to  end  their  trade  restrictions. 

WhUe  he  was  prime  minister,  de  Valera  alio 
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served  as  foreign  minister  and  as  such  rep- 
resented his  country  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. In  the  deepening  international  crises 
of  the  19308,  his  role  there  attracted  world 
attention,  and  in  1938  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly. 

As  World  War  n  approached,  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  launched  a  bombing  cam- 
paign in  England  In  an  attempt  to  force  the 
British  out  of  Northern  Ireland.  The  bomb- 
ings wrecked  de  Valera's  political  efforts  to 
end  partition,  and  also  threatened  to  under- 
mine Irish  neutrality.  De  Valera's  govern- 
ment therefore  outlawed  the  IRA,  but  it  con- 
tinued its  terrorist  tactics. 

When  war  broke  out.  Chamberlain  asked 
for  the  return  of  the  treaty  ports,  but  de 
Valera  refused,  thereby  arousing  much  bitter 
feeling  in  Britain. 

De  Valera  adhered  strictly  to  his  policy  of 
neutrality.  He  maintained  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  despite  the  fact  that 
Ireland  was  technically  a  part  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Relations  with  Britain  were 
kept  up  by  means  of  a  special  representative 
sent  from  London  to  Dublin. 

As  German  troops  overran  Europe,  Ireland 
was  faced  vflth  the  threat  of  German  in- 
vasion. The  IRA  was  flirting  with  the  Nazis. 

In  Britain,  Winston  Churchill  replaced 
Chamberlain  as  prime  mlnlste",  and  Ireland 
also  seemed  in  danger  of  being  occupied  by 
Britain.  In  an  effort  to  get  Ireland  to  enter 
the  war  on  the  British  side,  the  Churchill 
government  offered  to  support  Irish  unity 
"in  principle."  De  Valera  refused,  Insisting 
on  both  neutrality  and  unity. 

To  increase  the  pressure  on  Ireland,  Britain 
discontinued  shipping  goods  there,  making 
some  rationing  necessary.  The  war  also  struck 
home  on  May  30,  1941,  when  the  Germans 
bombed  Dublin  by  accident. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
and  the  tide  of  battle  turned,  de  Valera  con- 
tinued to  resist  pressures  to  abandon  neutral- 
ity. He  protested  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  In  Northern  Ireland,  and  rejected  a 
United  States  request  for  the  use  of  the 
former  treaty  ports.  He  also  resisted  pressure 
from  America  and  Britain  to  close  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  legations  in  Dublin. 

In  1945.  de  Valera  provoked  a  storm  of 
criticism  In  America  and  Britain  when,  in 
accordance  with  diplomatic  usage,  he  called 
on  the  German  minister  to  present  his  con- 
dolences on  the  death  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

De  Valera's  neutrality  policy  was  supported 
by  the  voters  in  1943  and  1944,  but  in  1948, 
after  16  years  in  power,  de  Valera  was  voted 
out  of  office. 

The  principal  accomplishment  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  replaced  his  was  to  proclaim 
Ireland  a  republic,  thus  severing  its  last 
tie  to  the  British  Commonwealth.  De  Valera 
welcomed  this  step,  although  he  had  shrunk 
from  taking  It  himself  in  the  hope  that  re- 
maining associated  with  the  Commonwealth 
might  help  overcome  the  opposition  In  Ulster 
to  a  united  Ireland. 

In  1951,  de  Valera  returned  to  power.  He 
was  now  69.  and  stUl  vigorous  although  his 
poor  eyesight  was  deteriorating  rapidly.  He 
was  voted  out  of  office  in  1954.  but  returned 
to  power  three  years  later. 

He  continued  his  policy  of  neutrality  in 
the  postwar  years,  refusing  to  join  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  He  supported 
theUnlted  Nations,  however,  and  Irish  troops 
have  served  on  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions 
from  the  Congo  to  the  Sinai. 

De  Valera  unexpectedly  resigned  as  prime 
minister  In  1959  to  become  a  candidate  for 
president.  He  was  elected  to  the  largely  cere- 
monial post,  and  was  subsequently  reelected 
to  a  second  7-year  term. 

As  president  he  greeted  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  of  the  United  States  on  his  visit 
to  Ireland  in  1963.  Five  months  later,  he 
visited  Washington  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  assassinated  chief  executive. 

He  visited  Washington  again  in   1964  to 
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meet  with  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
he  received  President  Richard  Nixon  when 
he  visited  Ireland  in  1970. 

De  Valera  was  also  host  to  one  of  Europe's 
elder  statesmen  whose  axistere  personality 
had  often  been  compared  to  his  own — Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term  as  president, 
at  the  age  of  90,  de  Valera  retired  from  public 
life. 

He  stepped  dowm  on  June  24,  1973,  almost 
60  years  after  he  had  first  joined  the  Irish 
Volunteers.  His  last  speech  was  delivered 
in  Gaelic  at  Boland's  bakery,  the  site  of  his 
stand  during  the  1916  uprising.  "I  have  al- 
ways been  loyal  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Irish  language,"  he  said. 

With  characteristic  simplicity,  he  and  his 
wife  left  the  presidential  mansion  in  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  and  retired  to  an  old  people's 
home  run  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  In  sub- 
urban Blackrock. 

De  Valera's  wife  Sinead  died  on  Jan.  7, 
the  eve  of  the  couple's  65th  wedding  an- 
niversary. 

The  de  Valeras  had  seven  children.  A  son 
was  killed  in  a  horseback  riding  accident 
in  1936.  The  other  six  children  survive,  as 
do  17  grandchildren. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  30.  1975] 

Ford  on  de  Valera:  A  "Symbol  of  Ireland" 

(By  Frank  J.  Prlal) 

President  Ford  expressed  "profound  regret" 
yesterday  over  the  death  of  Eamon  de  Valera 
of  Ireland,  who,  he  said  had  been  "a  sjrm- 
bol  of  Ireland's  Ideals  and  aspirations  for 
more  than  half  a  century." 

"He  served  the  Irish  people  devotedly  and 
unstlntlngly  as  parliamentarian.  Prime  Min- 
ister and  as  President  for  14  years,"  Mr. 
Ford  said,  adding : 

"Mr.  de  Valera  also  personified  the  ties  of 
kinship  and  friendship  between  Ireland  and 
the  United  States.  Together  with  the  Irish 
people,  we  mourn  his  passing." 

IRISH  HERE  TO  PAT  RESPECTS 

The  White  House  said  that  it  was  not 
immediately  known  who  would  represent 
Mr.  Ford  at  Mr.  de  Valera's  funeral  in  Dub- 
lin on  Tuesday.  However  officials  ruled  out 
the  President's  making  the  trip. 

New  York  City's  Irish  community  will  pay 
its  last  resptects  to  Mr.  de  Valera,  at  a  spe- 
cial memorial  mass  at  noon  next  Thursday 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

The  city  has  a  s|>eclal  tie  to  Mr.  de  Valera. 
who  died  in  Dublin  yesterday  at  the  age  of 
92.  He  was  born  on  East  43d  Street  on  Oct.  14, 
1882,  and  was  christened  Edward  In  St. 
Agnes'  Church,  a  few  doors  from  his  par- 
ents' home.  He  was  taken  to  Ireland  at  2, 
after  the  death  of  his  father. 

In  a  telegram  to  Mr.  de  Valera's  son.  Vlvion, 
City  Council  President  Paul  CDwyer  said: 

"New  York  City  mourns  the  passing  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons.  The  links 
which  were  forged  between  us  and  your 
revered  father  did  not  depend  alone  on  New 
York  being  his  place  of  birth.  In  addition. 
New  York  City  listened  to  his  plea  for  help 
and  became  an  enthusiastic  comrade  in 
Ireland's  historic   fight   for  freedom." 

NATIVE   OF    IRELAND 

Mr.  01>wyer,  a  native  of  Ireland,  recalled 
that  his  first  p>olitlcal  activity  was  to  put  up 
campaign  signs  for  Mr.  de  Valera  when  he 
ran  for  the  Sinn  Fein  In  1918.  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
said  that  his  family  fought  on  the  side  op- 
posing Mr.  de  Valera's  in  the  Irish  civil  war 
In  the  nlneteen-twentles. 

Although  a  private  citizen  at  his  death, 
Mr.  de  Valera  remained  a  figure  of  intense 
controversy  until  the  end  of  his  life.  While 
John  Lynch,  leader  of  Flanna  Fail,  the  p)o- 
litical  party  Mr.  de  Valera  founded,  said  he 
was  "among  the  greatest  of  all  Irishmen," 
tributes  from  some  of  his  former  political 
opponents  were  cooler. 


Llam  Cosgrave.  the  Irish  Prime  Minister, 
said  that  he  had  learned  of  Mr.  de  Valera's 
death  "with  regret."  Mr.  Coegrave's  father, 
William  T.  Cosgrave,  led  the  flirst  Irish  Free 
State  government,  which  Mr.  de  Valera  op- 
posed in  the  civil  war  of  1922-23. 

AT    DUBLIN    CASTLE 

A  former  Prime  Minister,  John  A.  Cos- 
telloe,  who  took  Ireland  out  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  In  1948,  said  that  Mr.  de 
Valera  had  left  "nothing  of  permanent 
value,"  but  was  "a  great  man  with  great 
courage  and  charm  of  manner." 

Mr.  de  Valera's  body  will  lie  In  state  over 
the  weekend  at  Dublin  Castle,  once  the  cen- 
ter of  the  British  administration  In  Ire- 
land that  he  did  so  much  to  destroy. 

Despite  the  old  quarrel.  Queen  Elizabeth 
n  and  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  Bri- 
tain were  among  the  first  to  express  their 
sympathy.  In  a  message  to  Llam  Cosgrave, 
Mr.  Wilson  said:  "We  recognize  and  respect 
his  life-long  devotion  to  his  country." 

Among  other  tributes  was  one  from  a 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland, 
Brian  Faulkner.  Although  their  politics  had 
been  "poles  apart,"  Mr.  Faulkner  said,  he 
recognized  the  former  president  as  a  man 
of  principle. 

Maureen  Ford,  editor  of  The  IrUh  World, 
America's  oldest  Irish-American  weekly  news- 
paper, said  that  an  editorial  praising  de 
Valera  wotUd  appecu-  in  next  Tuesday's  edi- 
tion but  that  it  had  not  been  prepared  last 
night.  The  World  was  founded  by  Miss  Fords 
grandfather,  and  she  said  that  Mr.  de  Valera 
had  long  been  a  friend  of  the  Ford  family. 

When  the  newspaper  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary  here  in  1971,  Mr.  de  Valera  was 
among  those  who  sent  messages  of  congratu- 
lations. 

John  Thornton,  editor  of  The  Irish  Echo, 
also  published  here,  said  he.  too,  was  "writ- 
ing and  rewriting"  an  editorial  on  Mr.  de 
Valera's  death  for  the  edition  that  will  ap- 
pear next  Thursday.  "He  was  probably  the 
single  Irishman  who  Influenced  history  the 
most  in  this  century."  Mr.  Thornton  said 
"That  will  be  the  theme  of  the  editorial." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  August  30,  1975) 

Eamon  de  Valera,  92,  Dies;   Lifklono 

Fighter  for  Irish 

(By   Albln   Krebs) 

Eamon  de  Valera.  a  chief  strategist  and 
fighter  in  the  cause  of  Irish  Independence, 
who  became  Prime  Minister.  President,  and 
revered  elder  statesman  of  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  died  early  yesterday.  He  was  92  years 
old. 

Mr.  de  Valera,  a  heroic  figure  to  thousands 
of  his  countrymen  ever  since  his  pivotal  role 
in  the  1916  Easter  Monday  Rebellion,  had 
been  suffering  a  heavy  cold  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  death  was  attributed  to  "bron- 
chial pneumonia  and  cardiac  failure." 

With  Mr.  de  Valera,  who  dominated  Irish 
politics  for  more  than  a  half-century,  at 
his  death  was  a  son,  Maj.  Vlvion  de  Valera, 
and  other  relatives,  who  had  been  keeping 
vigil  for  several  days  at  the  the  Linden  nurs- 
ing home  near  Dublin.  A  nursing  nun  re- 
ported that  shortly  before  his  death.  Mr.  de 
Valera  whispered  to  her:  "All  my  life  I  have 
done  my  best  for  Ireland;  now  I  am  ready  to 

go" 

During  the  last  several  days,  as  word 
spread  that  "Dev"  was  not  expected  to  live, 
many  of  his  old  comrades-in-arms  had 
come  to  Dublin  to  be  near  him. 

One  of  them.  Sean  Traoey,  from  Tlpperary. 
who  Is  an  87-year-old  veteran  of  the  fight 
for  Independence,  said,  "We  are  thin  on  the 
ground  now,  but  we  are  still  able  to  pay  our 
respects  to  The  Chief." 

The  passing  of  "The  Chief"  was  an- 
nounced on  a  special  radio  broadcast,  and 
throughout  the  day.  normal  programs  were 
canceled  in  favor  of  somber  funeral  music 
and  programs  relating  to  Mr.  de  Valera's  life. 
Irish  television  also  carried  special  programs. 
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Mr.  de  Valera's  body  will  lie  In  state  for 


two  days  In  Dublin  Castle, 
funeral  Tuesday,  which   will 
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before  a  state 
be  a  national 


day  of  mourning.  He  will  be  buried  in  Qlas 


Nevln   Cemetery   beelde   his 


Iwlfe   with   the 


has  persisted 


somber  pageantry  Ireland  reserves  for  her 
dead  patriots.  The  ceremony  Is  expected  to 
be  In  keeping  with  Mr.  de  VUera's  reputa- 
tion as  a  national  hero. 

Despite  his  often  stubborn  ind  Implacable 
leadership.  Ireland  had  not  ^y  1973 — when 
he  retired  after  two  seven 
President — achieved  his  mtst  cherished 
dream,  the  union  of  all  32  counties  on  the 
Island 

To  his  death,  bitter  strife 
over  the  separate  political  ejlstence,  under 
British  control,  of  the  six  Pi  otestant-dom- 
Inated  counties  of  Northern  Ireland 

A  national  hero  to  many  oT  his  country- 
men, Mr.  de  Valera  at  one  t  Ime  supported 
the  militancy  of  groups  sucf  as  the  Irish 
Republican  Army.  But  some 
maintain  that  he  ferociously  iuppressed  the 
I.R.A.  beginning  In  the  late  nil  eteen-thlrtles. 
when  the  movement  again  resorted  to  vio- 
lence. 

INDEF  ENDENCE 


PEKSISTXNTLY    FOR 

He  nevertheless  waged  a 
for  complete  Irish  Independei,. 
aln,  which  was  finally  achieve! 
Republic  of  the  26  southern  cou 

His  opponents,  who  probabjy 
supporters,  held  him  largely 
the  nation's  clvU  war  In   192$ 
temess  between  these  political 
Irish  politics  for  decades 

Ever  a  crusader  for 
preservation  of  Gaelic  as  th< 
language,   Mr.   de   Valera 
his  death  that  "Ireland  can 
hope  of  regaining  territory 
many  memories  and  the  scen^ 

historic  Incidents  In  her 

of  her  people  will  inevitably 
undoing  partition  until  all  thd 
her  four  seas  are  once  more  i 

Mr.  de  Valera's  granlte-lllce 
self  seldom  wavered,  and  he 
ble  opponent,  one  who  barely 
tlon  by  a  British  firing  squad 

In  the  prime  of  his  career, 
brooding  Mr.  de  Valera  held 
countrymen  in  emotional  thrill 
an  element  of  mystique  arlslnj 
pearance,  his  reserve  and  a  p 
origin  that  set  him  apart  from 
les. 

His  oratorical  style  was 
Many  thought  his  appeal  lay 
unyielding    and    slngle-mlnde^ 
goals,  a  scrupulous  habit  of 
Idealism  and  poUtlcal  skill 
rectitude. 

mSH-SPANISH 

The   man   whom   some 
father  of  modern  Ireland," 
York  City,  on  Oct.  14,  1882. 
Spanish  descent.  His  father 
Spain,  listed  himself  on  the 
tlflcate   as   an   artist.   His 
former  Catherine  Coll,  called 
her  native  Bruree,  near  Llmerjck 
west  Ireland. 

In   later   years,   some  of 
enemies  challenged  his 
that  his  father  was  a 
Jew.  This  Incensed  the  fiercely 
Valera,  who  said : 

"I  was  baptized  In  a  Cathojlc 
was  brought  up  in  a  Catholic 
lived  among  the  Irish  people 
and  loved  every  blade  of  grase 
this  land.  I  do  not  care  who 
Irish." 

When   the   boy.   then   named 
Valera.  was  2  years  old.  his  father 
he  was  sent  by  his  mother, 
married,  to  live  In  Bniree  with 


■sei: 
aid 


DESCINT 

havi! 


was 
and 


Mi. 


Irlshne^ 
Portugue 


and 


persistent  battle 
ce  from  Brlt- 
by  the  Irish 
colintles  In  1949. 
equaled  his 
Responsible  for 
23.  The  bit- 
forces  plagued 

Independence  and  the 

official   Irish 

matatalned   until 

never  abandon 

billowed  by  so 

of  so  many 

histoiTr:  the  efforts 

be  bent  upon 

lands  within 

ublted." 

faith  In  hlm- 

a  formlda- 

^capted  execu- 


the  tall,  darkly 

many  of  his 

There  was 

from  his  ap- 

pjartly  Spanish 

contemporar- 

coloRless,  however. 

rather  In  an 

pursuit    of 

explanation. 

undeniable 


called    "the 

born  In  New 

was  of  Irish - 

Vtvlon,  born  In 

s  birth  cer- 

mother   was   the 

Kate  back  In 

In  south - 


de   Valera's 

.  suggesting 

ise-Amerlcan 

i  levout  Mr.  de 


church;    I 

some.  I  have 

loved  them 

that  grew  in 

sfys  I  am  not 


Edward   de 

died,  and 

later  re- 

her  youngest 
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brother.  Patrick  Coll.  He  lived  In  Mr.  Coil's 
small  cottage  and  as  be  grew  older  helped 
him  till  the  hardscrabble  farm. 

TAT7CKT   BY    CHSISTIAN    BROTHERS 

Local  Christian  Brothers  teachers  saw  a 
certain  brightness  in  the  pale,  dark-eyed, 
dark-haired  youth.  They  instilled  in  him  an 
almost  fanatic  belief  in  the  Catholic  faith 
and  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  of  Irish 
independence. 

The  Christian  Brothers  sent  him  to  Black- 
rock  College  near  Dublin,  and  In  1904  Mr. 
de  Valera  was  graduated  with  a  degree  In 
mathematics  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Na- 
tional University  In  Dublin.  Mathematics 
fascinated  him,  and  if  he  had  a  special 
hobby,  that  was  it.  After  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  several  Catholic  schools,  he  became 
an  instructor  in  St.  Patrick's  College,  a 
seminary  at  Maynooth.  not  far  from  Dublin. 

By  then  he  had  become  immersed  in  the 
nationalistic  campaign  to  increase  the  use 
of  ancient  Gaelic,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Gaelic  League  he  met  18-year-old  Jennifer 
Flanagan,  an  actress  fluent  in  Gaelic  who 
changed  her  name  to  Sinead  Ni  Flannagain 
before  their  marriage  In  1910. 

Mr.  de  Valera,  who  had  changed  his  name 
from  Edward  to  Eamon,  its  Gaelic  equivalent. 
Joined  the  Sinn  Fein  (We  Oyrselves)  move- 
ment, founded  In  1912  by  the  long-time 
agitator  for  Independence,  Arthur  Griffith. 
Tension  between  the  nationalist  counties  in 
the  south  and  the  unionist  ones  in  the  north 
over  the  British  plan  to  concede  limited 
independence  (home  rule)  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  paramilitary  forces  by  both 
factions. 

JOINED  SECRET  GROUP 

Mr.  de  Valera  Joined  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  a  secret  organization,  and  the 
paramilitary  Irish  Volunteers,  forervmners  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Army.  He  became  com- 
mandant of  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Vol- 
unteers and  adjutant  to  the  Dublin  brigade. 

Mr.  de  Valera  gained  hero  status  in  the 
Easter  Rebellion  that  began  April  24,  the 
Monday  after  Easter  in  1916.  While  Britain 
fought  the  Germans  in  Flanders,  the  Irish 
Volunteers  and  the  Citizens  Army  staged  an 
armed  revolt  against  the  British  garrison  at 
Dublin.  It  was  an  uprising  in  which  poetry 
and  idealism  were  Intermingled  with  ambush 
and  wanton  murder  and  incompetence  on 
both  sides,  but  it  was  a  turning  point  in 
Irish  history. 

Commandant  de  Valera  led  a  force  of  about 
125  men  who  seized  Westland  Row  railroad 
station  and  the  huge  Boland's  mill  and 
bakery,  points  from  which  they  could  cover 
the  British  Army  installation  in  Beggars 
Bush  barracks  and.  if  need  be,  engage  enemy 
reinforcements  expected  to  come  by  sea  into 
Kingstown. 

The  rebellion  fizzled,  but  the  33-year-old 
Commandant  de  Valera  was  the  last  detach- 
ment officer  to  surrender,  saying:  "Shoot  me 
if  you  will,  but  arrange  for  my  men." 

SIXTEEN  LEADERS  EXECUTED 

After  drumhead  courts-martial,  the  British 
executed  16  leaders  of  the  revolt,  but  other 
executions  were  delayed  so  long  that  public 
opinion  in  Britain  became  so  aroused  that 
the  death   sentences  were  not  carried  out. 

"My  name  was  next  on  the  list  to  be  shot," 
Mr.  de  Valera  liked  to  tell  his  audiences  in 
years  to  come,  and  it  may  have  been  so,  since 
he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
obdurate  of  the  rebel  leaders. 

The  major  reason  for  his  salvation  was 
probably  public  opinion:  people  In  Britain 
as  well  as  Ireland  were  becoming  sickened 
by  daily  news  of  further  executions.  Most 
commentators  would  agree,  however,  that 
his  dual  citizenship  helped  spare  his  life. 
His  wife  had  gone  to  the  United  States  Con- 
sul in  Dublin  even  before  his  court-martial 
to  argue  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  the  Consul  got  in  touch  with  British 
officials. 


Mr.  de  Valera  was  released  from  an  Bog. 
Ilsh  prison  in  a  general  amnesty  in  Jxue 
1917,  and  returned  to  Dublin.  Later  that 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  Sinn  Pein 
and  of  the  Volunteers.  He  was  thus  for. 
mally  the  leader  of  both  the  political  and 
military  wings  of  the  struggle  against  Brit- 
ish  rule.  His  prestige  with  the  Irish  na- 
tionalist population  at  this  time  was  enor. 
mous,  both  because  of  his  personal  mag. 
netlsm  and  because  he  was  the  senior  sur- 
vivor of  the  1916  rebellion.  But  he  played 
no  direct  part  in  the  military  campaign 
that  was  soon  to  begin. 

That  campaign  was  conducted  by  the 
IJI.A.,  and  in  the  main  led  and  organized 
by  members  of  the  small  and  secretive  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood. 

Soon  after  his  release  from  prison,  b« 
won  the  East  Clare  by-election  to  the  West- 
minster Parliament,  but  in  line  with  Sinn 
Fein  policy  refused  to  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  de  Valera,  who  continued  to  be  t 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English,  was  ar- 
rested  on  May  17,  1918,  and  packed  off  with, 
out  trial  to  Lincoln  Jail  In  England. 

There,  While  serving  mass  for  the  prison 
chaplain,  Mr.  de  Valera  was  able  to  procure 
candle  wax  to  make  an  impression  of  a 
prison  pass  key,  which  was  smuggled  out  of 
the  Jail.  Then,  a  key  made  from  the  Impres- 
sion was  smuggled  Into  the  prison  in  a  fruit 
cake,  and  on  Feb.  3,  1919,  Mr.  de  Valera  and 
several  other  prisoners  escaped  and  returned 
to  Dublin. 

Two  months  before  his  escape,  the  ab- 
stentlonlst  policy  of  Sinn  Pein  had  been 
triumphantly  vindicated  when  the  party 
swept  to  victory  in  the  general  election  of 
December,  1918.  The  76  elected  Sinn  Pein 
members  formed  themselves  into  a  Dall  or 
legislative  assembly  Intent  on  ninnlng  the 
country  without  reference  to  Britain.  Mr. 
de  Valera  became   Its  president. 

In  June,  1919,  he  crossed  the  Irish  Sea 
to  Liverpool  and  stowed  away  on  a  ship 
bound  for  the  United  States,  where  he  hoped 
to  drum  up  support  for  Ireland's  Independ. 
ence  struggle. 

COLLECTED  $6  MILLION 

In  the  United  States,  Irish -Americans 
made  Mr.  de  Valera's  presence  known  and 
won  for  him  the  aid  of  several  influential 
Tammany  Hall  figures  in  New  York.  His  mes- 
sage to  Americans  was  blunt  and  simple: 
"The  men  who  established  your  republic 
sought  the  aid  of  Prance.  I  seek  the  aid  of 
America." 

He  failed  in  an  effort  to  have  the  1920 
Republican  and  Democratic  national  con- 
ventions adopt  resolutions  supporting  Irish 
independence,  but  Mr.  de  Valera  returned  to 
bis  homeland  with  $6  million  for  his  cause, 
most  of  the  money  having  been  raised  from 
the  sale  of  bonds. 

Mr.  de  Valera's  critics  In  later  years  pointed 
out  that  the  man  who  gloried  in  being  a 
national  hero  was  away  from  Ireland  moit 
of  the  time  from  1919  to  1921,  when  there 
was  a  bitter  war  of  assassination  and  re- 
prisal between  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
and  the  British  Army,  reinforced  by  the 
hated  auxiliary  police  groups  known  as  the 
Black  and  Tans,  named  after  the  colors  of 
their  uniforms. 

Weary  of  the  violence,  both  sides  finally 
agreed  to  negotiate  and  Mr.  de  Valera,  who 
was  president  of  the  shadow  cabinet,  sent 
Arthur  Griffith  to  London  for  talks  with 
Prime  Minister  David  Lloyd  George.  Later 
Mr.  de  Valera  Joined  in  the  prolonged, 
suspicion-laden  negotiations.  His  presence 
led  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  observe  that  bargain- 
ing with  the  Irishman  was  like  "trying  to 
pick  up  mercury  with  a  fork." 

"Then  why  doesn't  he  try  a  spoon?"  wm 
Mr.  de  Valera's  reply. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
complained  about  Mr.  de  Valera  by  saying: 
"I  listened  to  a  long  lecture  on  the  wrong 
done   by   Britain   to   Ireland   starting  witlx 
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Cromwell.  When  I  tried  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  present  day,  he  would  go  back  to 
Cromwell  again." 

Mr.  de  Valera:  "Aye,  he  needed  a  lesson  in 
Irish  history." 

But  despite  his  ability  to  match  wits  with 
Lloyd  George  In  the  early  negotiations,  Mr. 
De  Valera  chose  not  to  go  to  London  for  the 
major  conference  Intended  to  settle  the  Irish 
question,  which  began  in  October,  1921.  His 
decision  to  stay  behind  aroused  controversy, 
which  still   continues. 

William  T.  Cosgrave,  first  president  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  and  father  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  said  at  the  time  that  It  was 
a  pity  to  "leave  th*  best  player  among  the 
reserves."  Far  more  bitter  reproaches  were 
heaped  on  Mr.  De  Valera  when  the  tragic 
consequences  of  the  London  negotiations 
became  apparent. 

The  Irish  delegation  led  by  Arthur  Griffith 
and  Michael  Collins  was  outmaneuvered  by 
a  British  team  that  Included  Winston 
Churchill  and  Lord  Birkenhead,  as  well  as 
Lloyd  George.  After  six  weeks  of  talks,  Lloyd 
Oeorge  abruptly  demanded  that  the  Irish 
accept  the  limited  form  of  Independence  he 
was  offering  or  face  the  prospect  of  "im- 
mediate and  terrible  war." 

A   TREATY    WAS   SIGNQ) 

This  ultimatum  proved  effective.  A  treaty 
was  signed  at  2:30  A.M.  on  Dec.  6.  1921.  It 
was  soon  repudiated  by  Mr.  de  Valera  and 
the  more  committed  republicans,  Including 
a  large  section  of  the  IJI.A. 

The  treaty  gave  to  the  26  mainly  Roman 
Catholic  counties  of  southern  Ireland  much 
of  what  they  wanted.  Including  semi- 
autonomy.  The  island  had  already  been  par- 
titioned in  the  previous  year,  and  the  pre- 
dominantly Protestant  six  counties  of 
Northern  Ireland  were  managing  their  own 
affairs  through  their  Parliament  at  Stormont. 

Partition  was  intolerable  to  aU  national- 
ists, but  It  was  not  at  the  time  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  antl-treatyites.  What  of- 
fended Mr.  de  Valera  and  bis  followers  was 
the  limited,  and  as  they  saw  it  humiliating 
form  of  Independence  conceded  by  Lloyd 
George.  They  had  set  their  hearts  on  a  sepa- 
rate republic. 

The  British  had  Insisted  that  Ireland  must 
stay  within  the  Empire  and  her  parliamen- 
tarians take  a  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
King.  This  m  particular  was  anathema  to 
the  republicans.  They  were  not  Impressed  by 
Mr.  CoUins's  arguments  that  the  treaty  of- 
fered "freedom  to  win  freedom." 

DE  VALERA'S  STRATEGY 

Moreover,  they  accused  the  London  delega- 
tion of  ignoring  strict  instructions  that  any 
draft  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  in  Dublin  before  signature.  Mr.  de 
Valera's  strategy  in  staying  behind  had  been 
Just  this:  that  he  could  calmly  assess  any 
terms  negotiated  away  from  the  emotion  and 
fatigue  of  the  conference  room. 

Disagreement  over  the  treaty  led  to  a 
bloody  civil  war  that  lasted  from  June,  1922, 
untn  May,  1923,  and,  many  would  say,  deter- 
mined the  basic  patterns  of  Irish  politics 
until  the  present  day.  Michael  Collins  was 
Wiled  In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  and 
the  skirmishes,  executions  and  reprisals 
claimed  the  lives  of  many  other  leaders  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  de  Valera  was  forced  Into 
hiding. 

By  early  1923  It  became  clear  to  him  that 
the  republican  fight  was  hopeless.  Largely 
through  his  infiuence,  the  lHJi.  command 
caUed  off  the  struggle.  Mr.  de  Valera  drafted 
a  personal  message  to  the  fighting  men  along 
with  the  order  to  down  arms.  It  said:  "Mili- 
tary victory  must  be  allowed  to  reet  for  the 
moment  with  those  who  have  destroyed  the 
Republic." 

SEVERAL  YEARS  OF  CONTUSION 

There  followed  several  years  of  confusion 
and  demoralization  for  the  antl-treatyites. 
Having  abandoned  the  hope  of  a  military 


success,  l^ey  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
participate  in  oonstltutlonal  pwUtics,  -since 
that  meant  sitting  in  the  despised  Free  State 
Parliament,  and  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

But  by  1925  Mr.  de  Valera  had  decided  that 
the  constitutional  course,  for  all  Its  unac- 
ceptable features,  was  the  only  way  forward. 
Moving  with  the  infinite  caution  that 
marked  all  his  political  activity,  he  first  pro- 
posed to  a  conference  of  Sinn  Fein  that,  if 
the  oath  of  allegiance  were  removed,  partic- 
ipation In  the  southern  Parliament  should 
be  Judged  a  matter  of  policy  rather  than  of 
principle.  This  suggestion  was  narrowly  de- 
feated, whereupon  Mr.  de  Valera  left  Sinn 
Fein  and  in  a  few  months  formed  his  own 
party,  Pianna  Fail. 

This  was  in  time  to  become  the  most  suc- 
cessful political  organization  in  Ireland,  but 
its  beginnings  were  fraught  with  anxiety  and 
misgivings.  In  1927  it  fought  its  first  elec- 
tions and  won  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
seats,  but  there  remained  the  problem  of  the 
oath. 

In  a  decision  quite  as  controyerslal  and 
momentous  as  his  refusal  to  go  to  London  in 
1921,  Mr.  de  Valera  suddenly  announced  that 
he  would  regard  the  oath  as  no  more  than 
"an  empty  formula." 

When  he  led  his  supporters  into  the  DaU 
and  was  required  to  sign  the  oath,  he  first 
removed  the  Bible  to  another  part  of  the 
room  and  then,  while  he  signed,  covered  the 
words  of  the  oath  with  a  piece  of  paper. 

This  strategy  earned  him  the  mockery  of 
his  political  opponents  in  the  Dall.  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Irreconcilable  republicans 
who  had  remained  in  Sinn  Fein,  and  who 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  contemporary 
I.R-A. 

But  Irish  opinion  as  a  whole  welcomed  his 
commitment  to  ordinary  democratic  politics, 
and  in  1932,  Mr.  de  Valera  came  to  power  for 
the  first  time.  He  was  to  remain  in  office  for 
16  years. 

Mr.  de  Valera  earned  the  undying  gratitude 
of  the  small  farming  class,  which  for  the  next 
three  decades  formed  the  backbone  of  his 
party's  support. 

During  that  first  16-year  spell  in  office,  Mr. 
de  Valera  was  both  Prime  Minister  and  For- 
eign Minister.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  be- 
came a  prominent  figure  at  the  League  of 
Nations,  being  In  1932  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  in  1938  President  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  League. 

In  1948  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  Flanna  Pall 
had  to  yield  to  a  coalition  that  made  John 
Costello  Prime  Minister.  And  so  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  satisfaction  of  being  Ireland's 
leader  when,  on  April  18,  1949,  the  last  tie 
VTlth  Britain  was  severed  and  the  fully  in- 
dependent Irish  Republic  of  the  26  southern 
counties  was  born. 

His  public  stance  was  to  let  it  be  known 
grumpily  that  he  felt  no  particular  relation 
over  the  establishment  of  a  republic  that  did 
not  comprise  all  32  counties. 

In  1951.  Mr.  de  Valera's  Pianna  Pall  re- 
turned to  pwwer.  only  to  be  ousted  again  in 
1954.  But  three  years  later,  fighting  his  last 
parliamentary  election  at  the  age  of  74,  he 
led  his  party  to  a  period  in  power  that  wais  to 
last  for  15  years,  although  he  himself  retired 
from  active  politics  in  1959  after  having  been 
Ireland's  Prime  Minister  for  a  total  of  21 
years. 

During  the  nlneteen-thlrtles,  there  had 
been  much  criticism  of  his  intransigent  use 
of  power  against  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
the  militant,  extremist  group  that  still  fights 
against  British  rule  of  Northern  Ireland.  But 
Mr.  de  Valera's  supporters  say  that  his  actions 
were  the  only  alternative  to  anarchy  and 
war. 

CONSTITUTION    IN    GAELIC 

In  1937  Mr.  de  Valera  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  Irish  Constitution,  which  he 
Insisted  be  written  In  Gaelic.  Not  enough  of 
his  countrymen  were  as  well-versed  in  the 


traditional  Irish  language  as  he  was,  however, 
and  so  it  had  to  be  set  down  in  English  and 
translated. 

The  Constitution  recognized  the  "special 
position"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
the  faith  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
people,  but  religious  freedom  was  guaranteed 
to  all.  Most  of  the  protestants  In  Ulster, 
where  they  were  and  are  a  majority,  remained 
unconvinced  on  that  point,  which  was  said 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  continuing 
strife  in  Northern  Ireland,  as  well  as  a  deter- 
rent to  unification.  The  special  recognition, 
however,  was  withdrawn  by  a  referendum  in 
1972. 

During  World  War  n.  Mr.  de  Valera 
maneuvered  shrewdly  to  keep  Ireland  neu- 
tral— some  said  "neutral  on  England's  side" — 
but  his  position  dismayed  and  angered  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Winston 
Churchill  tried  to  entice  Mr.  de  Valera  into 
the  war  by  offering  vague  but  alluring  prom- 
ise of  Irish  unification.  Mr.  de  Valera  Ignored 
the  criticism  and  used  Ireland's  insistence 
on  neutrality  for  propaganda  purposes. 

ECONOMY    STAGNA'rES 

While  becoming  a  vital,  almost  legendary 
figure  in  his  country's  political  life.  Mr.  de 
Valera  as  he  grew  older  seemed  to  bang  on 
desperately  to  his  idea  of  Ireland  as  a  nation 
of  simple,  happy — and  poor — peasants.  The 
economy  continued  to  stagnate  under  his 
leadership,  and  emigration  bled  off  the  best 
of  the  nation's  youth. 

In  1959  leaders  of  his  own  party  quietly 
persuaded  him  to  leave  active  politics  and 
stand  for  the  Presidency,  a  largely  titular 
office.  By  that  time,  his  eyesight,  which  had 
been  bad  for  many  years,  had  deteriorated  so 
severely  that  he  was  almost  blind. 

He  was  elected  to  his  first  presidential  term 
by  a  huge  margin  In  1959.  and  won  reelection 
seven  years  later. 

Although  in  failing  health,  as  President  he 
was  able  to  return  to  the  United  States  81 
years  after  his  birth.  He  was  formally  re- 
ceived by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
told  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  how  grateful 
the  Irish  were  for  American  support  of  Irish 
independence. 

The  fighting  between  the  I.R.A.  and  the 
British  Army  and  Protestant  extremists  in 
Northern  Ireland  was  a  source  of  much 
concern  to  Mr.  de  Valera  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life. 

DEPLORED    LOSS    OF   LIVES 

As  President  he  could  express  no  views 
publicly  on  the  conditions  In  Ulster,  but  close 
friends  repwrted  that  in  private  he  deplored 
the  heavy  loss  of  Irish  lives  on  both  sides  and 
had  become  resigned  to  the  prosptect  that  the 
\uilty  of  Ireland  would  not  be  achieved  In 
bis  lifetime. 

"Dev,"  as  his  supporters  called  him  at  the 
height  of  his  political  powers,  dominated 
Irish  public  life  for  30  years.  During  genMul 
election,  rallies,  supporters  sang  "We'll  Crown 
de  Valera  King  of  Ireland."  The  "antl- 
Devites"  were  equally  strong,  but  less  fanat- 
ical. In  their  support  of  such  rivals  as  William 
T.  Cosgrave. 

Mr.  de  Valera  spent  his  declining  years 
being  read  to  and  listening  vo  the  radio  for 
hours.  He  and  his  wife  retired  to  a  nursing 
home  in  June,  1973.  She  died  in  1974.  He  en- 
Joyed  visiting  with  his  three  sons,  two  daugh- 
ters and  many  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren.  Another  son,  Brian,  died  in 
a  fall  from  a  horse  In  1936. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  CONCERNS  EX- 
PRESSED BY  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  It  was  my  privilege  to  address  a 
meeting  of  Klwanis,  Lions,  and  Rotary 
Clubs  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  I  discussed  a 
number  of  foreign  policy  issues,  includ- 
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ing  my  grave  reservations  ever  the  as- 
signment of  U.S.  personnel  tc  monitoring 
stations  in  the  Sinai  for  surve  illance  pur- 
poses under  the  interim  Israeli -Egyptian 
agreement. 

My  general  concern  is  thit  such  as- 
signments create  an  untenalle  situation 
for  the  United  States.  My  sbrong  incli- 
nation is  to  oppose  this  part  cp  the  agree- 
ment. I  will  be  most  interested  in  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  presentation  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  pact,  including  the  substan- 
tial outlays  of  U.S.  funds  which  are  pro- 
jected in  the  blUJons. 

Additionally,  my  strong  endorsement 
was  given  to  a  full-scale  revjew  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  by  the  Senate  I'orelgn  Re- 
lations Committee  beginning  early  this 
month.  The  need  for  senslbli  and  real- 
istic priorities  In  our  contacts  with  other 
countries  makes  this  review  hecessary — 
the  first  of  its  type  since  1960j 

On  the  subject  of  Cuba,  I  exjiressed  the 
conviction  that  we  should  gp  slowly  in 
reinsUtutlng  formal  relations  with  Cuba. 
Premier  Castro's  initiatives  toward  the 
United  States  are  minimal.  We  should 
not  be  fooled  by  soft  talk.  Let  Castro  free 
American  prisoners  from  his  jidls;  return 
hijackers  and  make  restttutlin  of  more 
than  $1  billion  he  owes  this  c»untry.  He 
returned  $2  million  to  Southern  Airways, 
paying  in  Canadian  currency  which 
shortchanged  that  firm  by  $800. 

It  is  my  belief  also  that  toe  United 
States  should  reevaluate  its  level  of  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  Unitdd  Nations. 
We  have  consistently  support&  this  or- 
ganization and  have  been  subjected  to 
arbitrary  rebuffs,  including  untesponsive- 
ness  to  our  plea  for  refugee  &id  during 
the  time  North  Vietnam  was  tkking  over 
the  South.  The  new  U.N.  budget  calls  for 
a  21.6-percent  increase  with  p5  percent 
of  this  funding  coming  from  the  United 
States.  This  inflated  funding!  will  have 
tough  going  in  the  Congress. 

On  the  Panama  Canal,  I  dd  not  know 
what  course  negotiations  Willi  take.  But 
the  United  States  cannot  glvd  the  canal 
away.  Oixr  interests  and  our  ability  to 
maintain  the  commercial  flovi  of  traffic 
must  be  strongly  protected.    1 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  rbted  that 
the  administration  on  Russian  irain  sales 
has  apparently  overlooked  thej  fact  that 
American  consumers  will  be  iir(pacted  by 
higher  prices  for  food  and  inciteased  en- 
ergy costs  due  to  large-scale  grain  sales 
Natural  gas  and  natural  liquids  are  the 
primary  fuels  for  agriculture.  Increased 
grain  production  requires  higher  levels 
of  natural  gas,  a  fuel  alreatW  in  short 
supply.  Because  of  a  priority  tdt  agricul- 
ture, other  sectors  of  the  economy  must 
turn  from  lower  cost  natural  gas  to 
higher  priced  oil  imports.  Ameitican  con 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY,' 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  H.R.  8121,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  8121)  maJclng  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  yetu-  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,  1976i 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Sylvia  Castel- 
lanos.  of  Senator  Fannin's  staff,  be  ac- 
corded the  privileges  of  the  floor  during 
all  stages  of  proceedings  on  the  pending 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TRADEMARK  REGISTRATION 
TREATY— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Trademark  Registra- 
tion Treaty,  signed  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
on  June  12,  1973,  with  regulations  (Ex- 
ecutive H,  94th  Congress,  first  session) , 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  treaty  with 
accompanying  papers  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Recom). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 


sons  and  companies  residing  In  one  of 
the  member  States  can  more  easily  reg 
ister  trademarks  (Including  service 
marks,  and  collective  and  certification 
marks)  and  maintain  these  property 
rights  In  all  of  the  member  States. 

Separate  actions  in  approxlmateiy  150 
jurisdictions  (i.e.  States,  possessions 
territories,  etc.)  are  now  required  of 
United  States  companies  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  a  tradenuut 
throughout  the  world.  The  complexity 
and  high  cost  of  establishing  and  pro- 
tecting trademarks  in  international  mar- 
kets through  the  diverse  national  laws 
and  procedures  is  a  serious  problem  lor 
international  business  concerns. 

This  Treaty  would  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems by  establishing  a  uniform  interna- 
tional registration  procedure  through 
which  national  trademark  registration 
effects  In  the  member  countries  may  be 
secured,  maintained  and  renewed  on  a 
central  international  register  of  marks 
With  few  exceptions,  the  effects  of  In- 
ternational registration  are  subject  to 
the  substantive  legal  requirements  of  the 
participating  States. 

One  of  the  exceptions  Is  that  for  the 
first  three  years  after  the  filing  date  of 
the  application  for  registration,  no  mem- 
ber State  may  refuse  trademark  protec- 
tion on  grounds  that  the  mark  has  not 
been  used  during  that  period.  Because 
of  this  provision,  and  others  of  lesser  im- 
portance, It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  Im- 
plement the  Treaty,  that  our  national 
trademark  law  ("Trademark  Act  of  1946, 
As  Amended")  be  further  amended. 
Opinion  among  Interested  persons  and 
associations  Is  divided  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  making  the  required  amend- 
ments. So  that  this  important  legisla- 
tive question  may  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  ratification, 
proposed  implementing  legislation  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  in  the  near 
future.  Since  the  Treaty  Is  not  self- 
executing,  the  instniment  of  ratification 
will  not  be  deposited  until  the  necessary 
Implementing  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted. 

It  Is  Important  that  a  Treaty  such  as 
this  one  have  the  broadest  possible  mem- 
bership. Since  this  Treaty  was  Initiated 
by  the  United  States,  the  interest  of 
many  countries  Is  contingent  on  positive 
United  States  action.  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  Trea^ 
submitted  herewith  and  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  September  3, 1975. 


sumers  will  foot  the  bill.  If  wa  continue 
to  sell  grain  to  Russia,  the  UnH  ed  States 
must  demand  that  the  Soviets  liake  pur- 
chases at  consistent  levels  as  do  other 
importers 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  n^t,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratlfl- 
catlon,  I  transmit  herewith  the  Trade- 
mark Registration  Treaty,  signed  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  June  12,  1973,  to- 
gether with  the  Regulations  under  the 
Trademark  Registration  Treaty,  i  trans- 
mit also,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Trademark  Registration  Treaty 
will  establish  an  international  trademark 
filing  arrangement,  through  which  per- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,  I  a8k 
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unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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GLOBAL  CONSENSUS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States,  at  the  United  Nations'  seventh 
special  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  has  put  forth  a  most 
enterprising  and  forthcoming  program 
for  consideration  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  developing  countries,  those  with 
natural  resources  and  major  exports  of 
such  commodities,  and  those  without. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  presen- 
tation, its  aflBrmative  quality,  its  under- 
standing and  recognition  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  world  economically  of 
the  need  of  the  developed  countries,  the 
industrialized  countries,  for  raw  materi- 
als, of  the  need  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries for  resources,  capital,  technology, 
and  trade,  in  order  to  advance  their  state 
of  development,  were  all  so  completely 
recognized  in  this  statement  as  to  almost 
catch  the  Third  and  Fourth  Worlds  by 
surprise,  so  striking  was  the  effect  of  this 
affirmative  and  positive  statement. 

It  says  a  good  deal  about  what  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  is  conditioned  upon  the  OPEC 
countries,  and  others,  doing  their  full 
share,  also,  and  upon  the  developing 
countries  wanting  to  get  this  kind  of 
assistance,  putting  out  to  help  themselves 
as  well:  and  in  those  respects,  in  my 
judgment,  they  represent  a  solid  and 
positive  American  position. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
not  be  alarmed  or  react  too  quickly  to 
the  proposals  which  are  made. 

What  will  finally  result,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  be  a  balances  program,  de- 
serving of  our  support  and  well  worth  It 
in  terms  of  our  national  interest  in  trade, 
in  world  tranquillity,  in  decent  supply  of 
food  to  those  who  need  it,  and  In  the 
general  economic  progress  of  mankind. 

I  commend  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  our  new  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.,  Pat  Moynlhan,  on  this  very 
constructive  and  historic  declaration  by 
the  United  States. 

I  am  one  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  which  has  been  appointed 
lor  the  special  purpose  of  advising  with 
the  Secretary  upon  this  great  subject  at 
this  special  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State, 
before  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Qlobal  Consensus  and  Economic 

Development 

(By  Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger) 

We  assemble  here  this  week  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Improve  the  condition  of  mankind. 
We  can  let  this  opportunity  slip  away,  or  we 
can  respond  to  It  with  vision  and  common 
setue. 

The  United  States  has  made  Its  choice. 
There  are  no  panaceas  available — only  chal- 


lenges. The  proposals  that  I  shall  announce 
today  on  behalf  of  President  Ford  are  a  pro- 
gram of  practical  steps,  responding  to  the 
expressed  concerns  of  developing  countries. 
We  have  made  a  major  effort  to  develop  an 
agenda  for  effective  international  action;  we 
are  prepared  In  turn  to  consider  the  proposals 
of  others.  But  the  United  States  Is  committed 
to  a  constructive  effort. 

For  some  time  the  technical  capacivy  has 
existed  to  provide  a  tolerable  standard  of  life 
for  the  world's  foxir  bUllon  people.  But  we — 
the  world  community — must  shape  the  po- 
litical will  to  do  so.  For  man  stands  not  sim- 
ply at  a  plateau  of  technical  ability;  be 
stands  at  a  point  of  moral  choice.  When  the 
ancient  dream  of  mankind — a  world  without 
jK)verty — becomes  a  poeslblUty,  o\ir  profound 
moral  convictions  make  It  also  our  duty.  And 
the  convening  of  this  fecial  session  bears 
witness  that  economic  progress  has  become  a 
central  and  urgent  concern  of  Intemaitlonal 
relations. 

The  global  order  of  colonial  power,  that 
lasted  through  centuries,  has  now  dlsap- 
f>eared;  the  cold  war  division  of  the  world 
into  two  rigid  blocs  has  now  also  broken 
down  and  major  chainges  have  taken  place 
In  the  International  economy.  We  now  Uve 
in  a  world  of  some  150  nations.  We  live  in 
an  environment  of  continuing  conflicts,  pro- 
liferating weapons,  new  Ideological  divisions 
and  economic  rivalry.  The  developing  nations 
have  stated  their  claim  for  a  greater  role,  for 
more  control  over  their  economic  destiny,  and 
for  a  Just  share  In  global  prosperity.  The 
economically  advanced  nations  have  stated 
their  claim  for  reliable  supplies  of  energy, 
raw  materials,  and  other  products,  at  a  fair 
price;  they  seek  stable  economic  relationships 
and  expanding  world  trade,  for  these  are  Im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  their  own  so- 
cieties. 

These  economic  Issues  have  already  become 
the  subject  of  mounting  confrontations — 
embargoes,  cartels,  seizures,  countermeasures, 
and  bitter  rhetoric.  Over  the  remainder  of 
this  century,  should  this  trend  continue,  the 
division  of  the  planet  between  north  and 
south,  between  rich  and  pKxir,  could  become 
as  grim  as  the  darkest  days  of  the  cold  war. 
We  would  enter  an  age  of  festering  resent- 
ment, of  Increased  resort  to  economic  war- 
fare, a  hardening  of  new  blocs,  the  under- 
mining of  cooperation,  the  erosion  of  Inter- 
national Institutions — and  failed  develop- 
ment. 

Can  we  reconcile  our  competing  goals?  Can 
we  build  a  better  world,  by  conscious  pur- 
pose, out  of  the  quality  and  cooperation  of 
states?  Can  we  turn  the  energies  of  all  na- 
tions to  the  tasks  of  human  progress?  These 
are  the  challenges  of  our  time. 

We  profoundly  believe  that  neither  the 
poor  nor  the  rich  nations  can  achieve  their 
purposes  In  Isolation.  Neither  can  extort 
them  from  the  other — the  developing  coun- 
tries least  of  all.  for  they  would  pay  the 
greater  cost  of  division  of  the  planet,  which 
would  cut  them  off  needlessly  from  sources  of 
capital  and  markets  essential  to  their  own 
progress. 

The  reality  Is  that  ample  Incentives  exist 
for  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spect. It  Is  not  necessarUy  the  case  that  If 
some  grow  worse  off,  others  will  be  worse  off. 
But  there  Is  an  opposite  proposition,  which 
we  believe  is  true:  that  an  economic  system 
thrives  If  all  who  take  part  In  It  thrive. 
This  is  no  theory;  It  Is  our  own  experience. 
And  It  is  an  experience  that  we,  a  people 
uniquely  drawn  from  all  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world,  truely  desire  and  hope  to  share 
with  others. 

Therefore  It  Is  time  to  go  beyond  the  doc- 
trines left  over  from  a  previous  century  that 
are  made  obsolete  by  modem  reality. 

History  has  left  us  the  legacy  of  strident 
nationalism — discredited  In  this  century  by 
Its  brutal  excesses  a  generation  ago,  and  by 
Its  patent  Inadequacy  for  the  economic  needs 


of  our  time.  The  economy  is  global.  Reces- 
sions, Inflation,  trade  relations,  monetary 
stabUlty,  gluts  and  scarcities  of  products  and 
materials,  the  growth  of  transnational  enter- 
prises— these  are  International  phenomena 
and  call  for  International  responses. 

History  has  also  left  us  discredited  doc- 
trines of  economic  determinism  and  strug- 
gle. One  of  the  Ironies  of  our  time  is  that  sys- 
tems based  on  the  doctrine  of  materialism, 
that  promised  economic  justice,  have  lagged 
In  raising  economic  welfare. 

And  contrary  to  the  Ideologies  of  despair, 
many  developing  countries  have  been  in- 
creasing their  per  capita  Incomes  at  far  fast- 
er rates  than  obtained  historically  in  Europe 
and  North  America  In  comparable  stages  of 
their  growth. 

It  Is  also  Ironic  that  a  philosophy  of  non- 
alignment,  designed  to  allow  new  nations  to 
make  their  national  choices  free  from  the 
pressure  of  competing  blocs,  now  has  pro- 
duced a  bloc  of  its  own.  Nations  with  radical- 
ly different  economic  Interests  and  with  en- 
tirely different  political  concerns  are  com- 
bined In  a  kind  of  solidarity  that  often  clear- 
ly sacrifices  practical  Interests.  And  It  Is 
Ironic  also  that  the  most  devastating  blow 
to  economic  development  In  this  decade  came 
not  from  "Imperialist  rapacity"  but  from  an 
arbitrary,  monopolistic  price  incresise  by  the 
cartel  of  oU  exporters. 

The  reality  is  that  the  world  economy  is  a 
single  global  system  of  trade  and  monettkry 
relations  on  which  hinges  the  development  of 
all  our  economies.  The  advanced  nations 
have  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  markets 
and  production  in  the  developing  world; 
with  equal  conviction  we  state  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  have  a  stake  In  the  mar- 
kets, technological  Innovation  and  Ci4>ltal 
Investment  of  the  Industrial  countries. 

Therefore,  the  nations  assembled  here  have 
a  choice:  we  can  offer  our  i>eople  slogans, 
or  we  can  offer  them  solutions.  We  can  deal 
in  rhetoric,  or  we  can  deal  in  reality.  My 
government  has  made  Its  choice. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  the 
economic  challenges  of  our  time  must  unite 
us,  and  not  divide  us. 

So  let  lis  get  down  to  business.  Let  us  put 
aside  the  sterile  debate  over  whether  a  new 
economic  order  Is  required  or  whether  the 
old  economic  order  Is  adequate.  Let  us  look 
forward  and  shape  the  world  before  us. 
Change  Is  inherent  in  what  we  do,  and  what 
we  seek.  But  one  fact  does  not  change:  that 
without  a  consensus  on  the  realities  and 
principles  of  the  development  effort,  we  wlU 
achieve  nothing. 

There  must  be  consensus,  first  and  fore- 
most, on  the  principle  that  our  common  de- 
velopment goals  can  be  achieved  only  by  co- 
operation, not  by  the  politics  of  confronta- 
tion. 

There  must  be  consensus  that  acknowl- 
edges our  resp)ectlve  concerns  and  our  mutual 
responsibilities.  All  of  us  have  rights  and  all 
of  us  have  duties. 

The  consensus  must  embrace  the  broadest 
{KMSlble  participation  in  international  deci- 
sions. The  developing  countries  must  have  a 
role  and  voice  In  the  International  system, 
especially  In  decisions  that  aiTect  them.  But 
those  nations  who  are  asked  to  provide  re- 
sources and  effort  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
must  be  accorded  a  coounensurate  voice. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  the 
methods  of  development  assistance  of  the 
1950s  and  608  are  no  longer  adequate.  Not 
only  did  the  technical  accomplishments  of 
many  programs  fall  short  of  expectations,  the 
traditional  approaches  are  less  acceptable  to 
the  Indxistrlalized  world  because  they  have 
seemed  to  become  an  endless  and  one-sided 
financial  bvirden.  And  they  are  less  acceptable 
to  the  developing  world  because  they  have 
seemed  to  create  a  relationship  of  charity 
and  dependency,  Inconsistent  with  equality 
and  self-respect. 

Therefore,  we  must  find  new  means.  The 
United  States  offers  today  concrete  proposals 
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for  International  actions  to  i  romote  eco- 
nomic development.  We  believe  liat  an  effec- 
tive development  strategy  staoul<  1  concentrate 
on  Ave  fundamental  areas : 

First,  we  must  apply  intematli  )nal  coopera- 
tion to  the  problem  of  ensurli|g  basic  eco- 
nomic security.  The  United  States  proposes 
steps  to  safeguard  against  tje  economic 
shocks  to  which  developing  counltrles  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable:  sharp  declines  In  their 
export  earnings  from  the  cycle  <^t  world  sup- 
ply and  demand,  food  shortage^  and  natural 
disasters. 

Second,  we  mvist  lay  the  foundations  for 
accelerated  growth.  The  Unlted^states  pro- 
poses steps  to  Improve  developlig  countries' 
access  to  capital  markets,  to  focis  and  adapt 
new  technology  to  specific  development 
needs,  and  to  reach  consensus  |on  the  con 
dltlons  for  foreign  investment. 

Third,  we  must  Improve  the  t>aslc  oppor 
tunltles  of  the  developing  countries  In  the 
world  trading  system  so  they  cai  make  their 
way  by  earnings  Instead  of  aid 

Fotirth.  we  must  Improve  tht  conditions 
of  trade  and  Investment  In  key  commodities 
on  which  the  economies  of  manf  developing 
countries  are  dependent,  and  welmust  set  an 
example  in  Improving  the  profuotlon  and 
availability  of  food. 

Fifth,  let  us  address  the  sj.. ,„  „. 

the  poorest  countries,  who  are  tbe  most  dev- 
astated   by    current    economic  j  conditions, 
sharing    the    responsibility"  am^ 
newly  wealthy  donors. 

The  determination  of  the  de., ^ ^  ^_ 

tlons  to  mobUIze  their  own  etlirt  Is  Indls 
penslble.   Without  It,  no  outsld^  effort   will 
have  effect.  Government  policies 

savings,  to  Institute  land  refo.       „ 

temal  aid  and  capital  productivity,  to  man 
age  and  allocate  national  resourcis  wisely,  to 
promote  family  planning— for  thise  there  are 
no  substitutes.  I 

But  there  must  be  Internatlonll  as  well  as 
national  commitment.  The  Unlttd  States  Is 
prepared  to  do  Its  part.  The  senibr  economic 
officials  of  our  Oovernment  have  [joined  with 
me  In  developing  our  approach.  Treasury 
Secretary  Simon,  with  whom  I  t 
closely  on  our  program,  will  dl 
morrow  In  relation  to  the  world 

large  Congressional  delegation  t,, „„.  „„- 

tend  the  session,  and  the  serloisness  with 
which  they  and  the  Executive  itanch  have 
collaborated  In  preparing  these  piopoeals,  are 
evidence  of  my  country's  commliment. 

We  ask  in  retiirn  for  a  serloiis  interna- 
tional dialogue  on  the  responsibliltles  which 
confront  us  all. 

ENSURING    ECONOMIC    SECUfclTY 

Our  first  task  Is  to  ensure  basic  economic 
security.  ] 

The  swings  and  shocks  of  economic  ad- 
versity are  a  global  concern,  testing  at  the 
fabric  of  developed  and  developing  nations 
alike.  The  cycle  of  good  Umes  andfbad.  abun- 
dance and  famine,  does  vast  damkge  to  lives 
and  economies.  Unemployment,  failing  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  the  ravages  ot  Inaatlons 
fuel  social  and  political  disconteiJt.  We  have 
recently  seen  the  corroeive  effecis  In  many 
countries. 

Developing  economies  are  by  lit  the  most 
vulnerable  to  natural  and  manTmade  dis- 
asters, the  vagaries  of  weather  knd  of  the 
business  cycle,  sharp  increases  iri  the  prices 
of  oil  and  food  have  a  devastatli^  effect  on 
their  livelihood,  recessions  In  th^  industrial 
countries  depress  their  export  earnings. 

Thus  economic  security  is  the  minimum  re- 
quirement of  an  effective  strategj  for  devel- 
opment. Without  this  foundatlonJ  sound  de- 
velopment programs  cannot  procefed  and  the 
great  efforts  that  development  requires  from 
poor  and  rich  alike  cannot  be  Sustained. 

And  because  economic  security  |ls  a  global 
problem,  it  is  a  global  challenge : 

The  Industrial  nations  must  I  work  to- 
gether more  effectively  to  restore  knd  main- 
tain their  non-lnflatlonal  expasion. 
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Nations  which  supply  vital  products  must 
avoid  actions  which  disrupt  that  expansion, 
and 

The  International  community  must  under- 
take a  new  approach  to  reduce  drastic  fluc- 
tuations in  the  export  earnings  of  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

Since  the  economic  health  of  the  Indus- 
trial countries  Is  central  to  the  health  of 
the  global  econwny,  their  efforts  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  recession  and  Inflation  be- 
come an  International,  as  well  as  a  national, 
responsibility. 

In  a  new  departure  this  past  year,  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  its  major 
trading  partners  have  begun  closer  coordi- 
nation of  their  national  economic  p)ollcle8. 
A  shared  sense  of  urgency,  and  the  exchange 
of  information  about  trends  and  Intentions, 
have  already  Influenced  Important  policy  de- 
cisions. President  Ford  Intends  to  continue 
and  Intensity  consiiltatlons  of  this  kind.  The 
successful  recovery  of  the  industrial  econ- 
omies will  be  the  engine  of  international 
stability  and  growth. 

Global  economic  security  depends,  second- 
ly, on  the  actions  of  suppliers  of  vital  prod- 
ucts. 

Thus  the  United  States  has  believed  that 
the  future  of  the  world  economy  requires  dis- 
cussions on  energy  and  other  key  Issues 
among  oil  consuming  and  producing  nations. 
The  Government  of  Prance  is  Inviting  indus- 
trialized oil  producing,  and  developing  na- 
tions to  re-launch  a  dialogue  this  fall  on  the 
problems  of  energy,  development,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  related  financial  issues.  The  United 
States  has  supported  this  proposal  and 
worked  hard  to  establish  the  basis  for  suc- 
cessful meetings. 

But  this  dialogue  Is  based  on  an  approach 
of  negotiation  and  consensus,  not  the  exer- 
cise of  brute  economic  power  to  gain  uni- 
lateral advantage.  The  enormous,  arbitrary 
Increases  in  the  price  of  oil  of  1973  and  1974 
have  already  exacerbated  both  Inflation  and 
recession  worldwide.  They  have  shattered  the 
economic  planning  and  progress  of  many 
countries.  Another  increase  would  slow  down 
or  reverse  the  recovery  and  the  development 
of  nearly  every  nation  represented  In  this 
Assembly.  It  would  erode  both  the  will  and 
the  capacity  in  the  industrial  world  for  as- 
sistance to  developing  countries.  It  would,  in 
short,  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  hopes  of 
hundreds  of  millions  around  the  world. 

The  forthcoming  dialogue  among  consum- 
ers and  producers  is  a  test.  For  Its  part,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  for  cooperation.  We 
will  work  to  make  It  succeed,  in  our  own 
self-interest  and  in  the  Interest  of  all  na- 
tions. We  hope  to  be  met  In  that  same  spirit. 
The  third  basic  factor  in  economic  security 
is  the  stability  of  export  earnings.  The  de- 
velopment programs — Indeed  the  basic  sur- 
vival— of  many  countries  rest  heavily  on 
earnings  from  exports  of  primary  products 
which  are  highly  vulnerable  to  fluctuations 
in  worldwide  demand.  Countries  which  de- 
pend on  one  product  can  find  their  revenues 
reduced  drastically  if  its  price  drops  or  if  ex- 
ports fall  precipitously.  Most  have  Insuffi- 
cient reserves  to  cushion  against  sharp 
declines  in  earnings,  and  they  cannot  quick- 
ly increase  the  exports  of  other  products. 
Pacing  such  economic  problems,  most  can- 
not borrow  to  offset  the  loss,  or  can  only  do 
so  at  extremely  high  Interest  rates.  In  such 
situations  countries  are  frequently  forced  to 
cut  back  on  the  imports  on  which  their 
growth  and  survival  depend.  Thus  the  unpre- 
dictability of  export  earnings  can  make  a 
mockery  of  development  planning. 

The  question  of  stabUization  of  income 
from  primary  products  has  become  central  in 
the  dlalogrue  on  International  economic  con- 
cerns. Price  stabilization  Is  not  generally  a 
promising  approach.  For  many  commodities 
It  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  without  se- 
vere restrictions  on  production  or  exports, 
extremely  expensive  buffer  stocks,  or  price 
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levels  which  could  stimulate  substitutes  and 
thereby  work  to  the  long  range  dlsadvantaae 
of  producers.  Even  the  most  ambitious 
agenda  for  addressing  Individual  commodi- 
ties would  not  result  in  stabUization  arrange- 
ments  for  all  of  them  in  the  near  term  /Sd 
focusing  exclusively  on  stabilizing  commod- 
Ity  prices  would  not  provide  sufficient  pro^ 
tection  to  the  many  developing  co\mtrle8 
whose  earning  also  depend  on  the  exports  of 
manufactured  goods. 

The  United  States  Government  has  recently 
completed  a  review  of  these  Issues.  We  have 
concluded  that,  because  of  the  wide  diversity 
among  countries,  commodities,  and  markets 
a  new,  much  more  comprehensive  approach 
is  required — one  which  wUl  be  helpful  to  ex- 
porters of  all  commodities  and  manufac- 
tured goods  as  well. 

Let  me  set  forth  our  proposal:  The  United 
States  proposes  creation — in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund — of  a  new  development 
security  faculty  to  stabUlze  overall  export 
earnings. 

The  faculty  would  give  loans  to  sustain  de- 
velopment programs  to  the  face  of  export 
fluctuations — ^up  to  $2.5  bUllon,  and  possibly 
more,  in  a  single  year,  and  a  potential  total 
of  $10  bUlion  In  outstanding  loans. 

Assistance  would  be  avaUable  to  all  devel- 
oping countries  which  need  to  finance  short- 
falls In  export  earnings,  unless  the  shortfalls 
are  caused  by  their  own  acts  of  policy. 

The  poorest  countries  would  be  permitted 
to  convert  their  loans  into  grants  under  pre- 
scribed conditions.  These  grants  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  IMP  gold 
channeled  through  the  proposed  $2  bUllon 
trust  fund  now  under  negotiation. 

Eligible  countries  could  draw  most,  or  un- 
der certain  conditions  all  of  their  IMP  quotas. 
In  addition  to  their  normal  drawing  rights. 
Much  of  that  could  be  drawn  in  a  single  year! 
tf  necessary— part  automatically,  part  sub- 
ject to  balance  of  payments  conditions,  and 
part  reserved  for  cases  of  particularly  violent 
swings  In  commodity  earnings. 

Shortfalls  would  be  calculated  according 
to  a  formula  geared  to  future  growth  as  well 
as  current  and  past  exports.  In  this  way  the 
faculty  helps  countries  protect  their  develop- 
ment plans. 

This  faculty  would  replace  the  IMF's  com- 
pensatory finance  facility;  it  would  not  be 
available  for  Industrial  countries. 

The  United  States  wUl  present  Its  detaUed 
proposals  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  this  month. 

This  development  secvirlty  facility  would 
provide  imprecedented  protection  against 
disruptions  caused  by  reductions  in  earn- 
ings— both  for  countries  whose  exports  con- 
sist of  a  few  commodities  and  for  those  with 
diversified  and  manufactured  exports  whose 
earnings  also  fiuctuate  with  business  cycles. 
In  the  great  majority  of  coimtrles,  this  new 
facility  wUl  cover  nearly  all  the  earnings 
shortfall. 

This  new  source  of  funds  also  reinforces 
our  more  traditional  types  of  assistance — 
without  the  stabilization  of  earnings,  the 
benefits  of  concessional  aid  for  developing 
coimtries  is  vitiated.  For  industrialized 
countries,  It  means  a  more  steady  export 
market.  For  developing  countrtes.  It  helps 
assure  that  development  can  be  pursued 
without  disruption  and  makes  them  more 
desirable  prospects  In  international  capital 
markets.  For  consumers  and  producers,  rich 
and  poor  alike.  It  buttresses  economic  se- 
curity. 

Thus  the  success  of  our  efforts  In  this  area 
wUl  demonstrate  that  our  Interdependence 
can  strengthen  the  foundations  of  prosperity 
for  all  while  promoting  progress  In  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

ACCXLZBATING  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

It  is  not  enough  to  ensure  the  minimal 
economic  security  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Development  Is  a  process  of  growth,  of 
acceleration,  of  greater  productivity,  higher 
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IlTlQg  standards,  and  social  change.  This  Is 
»  process  requiring  the  Infusion  of  capital, 
technology,  and  managerial  skills  on  a  mas- 
sive scale. 

Developing  countries  themselves  will  have 
to  provide  most  of  the  effort,  but  interna- 
tional support  Is  Indispensable.  Even  a  mod- 
erate acceleration  of  recent  growth  rates 
will  require  some  $40  biUlon  a  year  In  out- 
side capital  by  1980.  The  requirement  for 
technological  Innovation,  though  Impossible 
to  quantify.  Is  slmUarly  great. 

How  can  these  needs  for  capital,  tech- 
nology, and  skUls  be  met? 

Bilateral  concessional  sisslstance  from  the 
Industrialized  countries  has  been  one  Im- 
portant source.  Last  year  It  amounted  to 
gome  $7.2  bUllon.  This  must  continue  to 
grow.  But  realistically,  we  cannot  expect  the 
level  to  Increase  significantly  over  the  com- 
ing years.  To  put  it  frankly,  the  political 
climate  for  bilateral  aid  has  deteriorated.  In 
the  Industrial  countries,  support  for  aid  has 
been  eroded  by  domestic  economic  slowdown, 
compounded  by  energy  problems  In  the  de- 
veloping countries.  There  Is  resentment  at 
forms  of  assistance  which  Imply  dependence. 

The  oil  exporters  have  only  begun  to  meet 
their  responsibility  for  assistance  to  the 
poorer  countries.  Last  year  their  concession- 
ary aid  disbursements  were  roughly  $2  bU- 
llon; it  could — and  must — ^rlse  substantially 
this  year. 

But  the  Indxistrlal  nations  and  the  oil 
exporters  cannot,  even  together  supply  all 
the  new  resources  needed  to  accelerate  de- 
velopment. It  follows  Inescapably  that  the 
remaining  needs  for  capital  and  technology 
can  only  be  met,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from 
the  vast  pool  of  private  sources.  This  Invest- 
ment will  take  place  only  If  the  conditions 
exist  to  attract  or  permit  It.  The  United 
States  therefore  beUeves  it  is  time  for  the 
world  community  to  address  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  accelerating  growth  In  de- 
veloping countries : 

First,  developing  countries  must  have  bet- 
ter access  to  capital  markets; 

Second,  we  must  promote  the  transfer  of 
technology; 

Third,  It  is  time  to  reach  an  International 
consensus  on  the  principles  to  guide  the 
beneficial  operation  of  transnational  enter- 
prises. 

First,  access  to  capital  markets.  The  private 
capital  markets  are  already  a  major  source 
of  development  funds,  either  directly  or 
through  Intermediaries.  The  World  Bank  and 
the  regional  development  banks  borrow  ex- 
tensively to  lend  to  developing  nations.  The 
United  States  urges  the  expansion  of  these 
programs.  We  are  gratified  that  advanced 
countries  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  Joining  us  shortly  in  a  $6  billion  expan- 
sion of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  We  will  participate  in  negotiations  for 
replenishment  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  and  we  are  seeking  Congressional  au- 
thority to  Join  the  African  Development 
Fund. 

But  the  developing  countries  that  have 
been  most  successful  and  that  no  longer  re- 
quire concessional  aid,  especially  In  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  have  relied  heavily  on  bor- 
rowing In  the  capital  market.  Their  future 
access  must  be  assured. 

We  must  now  find  new  ways  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  of  developing  countries 
In  the  competition  for  capital.  And  we  need 
to  match  In  new  ways  potential  sources  of 
capital  with  the  Investment  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

Several  courses  of  action  offer  promise. 
First,  the  United  States  will  support  a  major 
expansion  of  the  resources  of  the  World 
Bank's  International  Finance  Corporation — 
the  Investment  banker  with  the  broadest 
experience  In  supporting  private  enterprise 
In  developing  countries.  We  propose  a  large 
increase  In  the  IPC's  capital,  from  the  present 
•100  mUllon  to  at  least  $400  million. 
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Secondly,  the  United  States  proposes  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Investment  Trust, 
to  mobUlze  i>ortfoIlo  capital  for  Investment 
In  local  enterprises.  The  trust  would  attract 
new  capital  by  offering  investors  a  unique 
opportunity — participation  in  a  managed 
broad  selection  of  Investments  In  developing 
country  firms,  public,  private  and  mixed.  The 
International  Finance  Corporation  would 
manage  It  and  perhaps  provide  seed  capital, 
but  most  of  its  funds  would  come  from  gov- 
ernment and  private  Investors.  Investors 
would  have  their  exposure  to  major  losses 
limited  by  a  $200  mUllon  loss-reserve,  pro- 
vided by  governments  of  Industrialized,  oU- 
produclng,  and  developing  nations.  This  In- 
stitution could  be  a  powerful  link  between 
the  capital  market  and  the  developing  world, 
and  could  provide  billions  of  dollars  of  essen- 
tial resources. 

Thirdly,  the  United  states  wUl  contribute 
actively  to  the  work  of  the  IMF/World  Bank 
Development  Committee  to  find  ways  to  as- 
sist developing  countries  In  their  direct  bor- 
rowing In  the  capital  market.  It  Is  encourag- 
ing that  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
considering  a  regional  financial  safety  net  to 
underpin  their  access  to  capital  markets  by 
mutual  commitments  of  financial  backing. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  all  Industrial  coun- 
tries should  systematlcaUy  review  the  condi- 
tions for  developlng-country  access  to  their 
national  markets,  to  assure  that  they  offer 
fair  and  open  opportunity.  The  United  States 
is  prepared  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  expertise  to  developing  countries  ready 
to  enter  long-term  capital  markets,  and  we 
ask  others  to  Join  us. 

Developing  countries  need  not  only  new 
funds  but  also  new  technology.  Yet  the  mech- 
anisms for  the  transfer  of  technology  and 
for  its  local  development  are  limited,  and 
are  seldom  at  the  sole  command  of  national 
governments,  and  the  technologies  of  In- 
dustrial countries  must  often  be  adapted  to 
local  economic  and  social  conditions.  New 
institutions  and  new  approaches  are  there- 
fore required. 

For  technology  to  spur  development,  it 
must  spur  growth  In  priority  areas:  energy, 
food,  other  resources  strategic  to  their  econ- 
omies, and  industrialization  Itself. 

First,  energy  is  critical  for  both  agrlciU- 
tural  and  industrial  development.  The  enor- 
mous rise  in  the  cost  of  oU  in  the  last  two 
years  has  more  than  wiped  out  the  total  of 
the  foreign  aid  that  developing  countries 
have  received.  It  has  undermined  their  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  has  mortgaged  their 
future  by  forcing  them  Into  larger  borrowing 
at  higher  Interest  rates.  There  Is  no  easy 
short-term  solution,  but  If  energy  depend- 
ence Is  to  be  reduced,  efforts  to  exploit  new 
and  diversified  sources  must  be  intensified 
now. 

The  United  States  invites  other  nations 
to  Join  us  In  an  Increase  of  bilateral  sup- 
port for  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  developing  countries  find  and  exploit 
new  sources  of  fossil  fuel  and  other  forms  of 
energy. 

Methods  of  discovering  and  using  less  ac- 
cessible or  low-grade  resources  must  be  fully 
utilized.  So  must  technology  to  produce 
solar  and  geothermal  power.  And  these  tech- 
niques must  be  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
the  developing  countries. 

The  United  States  believes  the  topic  of 
energy  cooperation  should  be  high  on  the 
agenda  for  the  forthcoming  dialogue  between 
consumers  and  producers.  We  wUl  prop^e. 
In  this  dialogue,  creation  of  an  International 
Energy  Institute  bringing  together  developed 
and  developing,  consumer  and  producer,  on 
the  partlciilar  problem  of  energy  develop- 
ment. The  International  Energy  Agency  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
shoiild  both  find  ways  to  give  technical  as- 
sistance and  support  to  this  Institute. 

A  second  critical   area  for  technological 


Innovation  Is  food  production  and  improve- 
ment of  nutrition. 

During  the  past  decade,  a  nvmiber  of  In- 
ternational agricultviral  research  centers 
have  been  established  to  adapt  techniques  to 
local  needs  and  conditions.  In  1971  the  Con- 
sultative Group  for  International  Agricul- 
tural Research  was  formed  to  coordinate  these 
efforts.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  ex- 
pand the  capacity  of  these  Institutes.  In 
collaboration  with  national  research  organi- 
zations with  more  skilled  manpower  and 
funds,  they  could  grow  into  a  worldwide  re- 
search network  for  development  of  agricul- 
tural technology. 

We  are  also  supporting  legislation  In  the 
Congress  to  enable  our  universities  to  ex- 
pand their  technical  assistance  and  research 
in  the  agricultural  field. 

Non-food  agricultural  and  forestry 
products  are  a  third  strategic  area  for  tech- 
nological assistance.  The  export  earnings 
of  many  of  the  poorest  countries — and  the 
livelihood  of  many  mlUlons  of  their  people^ 
depend  on  such  products  as  timber,  Jute, 
cotton,  and  natural  rubber,  some  of  which 
have  encoiuitered  serious  problems  In  the 
face  of  synthetics.  They  urgently  need  assist- 
ance to  Improve  the  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness of  these  products  and  to 
diversify  their  economies. 

The  United  States  therefore  proposes  crea- 
tion of  an  organization  to  coordinate  and 
finance  such  assistance.  Its  task  wUl  be  to 
attract  manpower  and  capital  for  research. 
The  financing  of  this  effort  should  be  a 
priority  task  for  the  new  International  F^ind 
for  Agricultural  Development. 

But  developing  countries'  need  for  tech- 
nology Is  not  only  for  development  of  stra- 
tegic sectors,  but  for  the  broad  promotion 
of  industrialization  itself.  This  requires  the 
broadest  application  of  skiUs,  resources,  and 
Information. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  storehouse 
of  technology  Is  already  huge  and  is  growing 
geometrically.  Developing  practical  devices 
to  transfer  technology  beyond  those  which 
already  exist  wUl  require  careful  thought. 
We  are  prepared  to  Join  with  other  nations 
In  examining  new  Initiatives. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  supports 
creation  of  an  International  Industrializa- 
tion Institute,  to  sponsor  and  conduct  re- 
search on  industrial  technology  together  with 
the  governments.  Industries,  and  research 
facilities  of  developing  countries. 

We  support  creation  of  an  International 
Center  for  the  Exchange  of  Technological  In- 
formation, as  a  clearing  house  for  the  sharing 
of  ongoing  research  and  new  findings  relevant 
to  development. 

We  will  expand  our  bUateral  support  of 
Industrial  technology  appropriate  to  develop- 
ing country  needs. 

We  will  work  with  others  In  this  organi- 
zation In  preparing  guldeUnes  for  the  trans- 
fer of  technology  and  In  the  planning  of  a 
conference  on  science  and  technology  for 
development. 

Access  to  capital  markets,  and  special  pro- 
grams to  transfer  new  technology,  are  but 
two  factors  of  accelerated  growth.  There  Is 
a  third — which  may  weU  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  engines  of  development — the  trans- 
national enterprise. 

Transnational  enterprises  have  been  pow- 
erful Instruments  of  modernization  both  In 
the  industrial  nations — where  they  conduct 
most  of  their  operations — and  In  the  devel- 
oping countries,  where  there  is  often  no  sub- 
stitute for  their  ability  to  marshall  capltaJ, 
management,  sklUs,  technology  and  initia- 
tive. Thtia  the  controversy  over  their  role 
and  conduct  Is  Itself  an  obstacle  to  economic 
development. 

It  is  time  for  the  world  community  to  deal 
with  the  problems,  real  and  perceived,  that 
have  arisen.  If  the  nations  assembled  here 
cannot  reach  consensus  on  the  proper  role 
of  these  enterprlsee,  the  developing  coun- 
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tJl«s  could  lose  an  Invaluable  asset.  Let  us 
make  this  Issue  a  test  of  our  ct  paclty  to  ac- 
commodate mutual  concerns  In  practical 
agreement. 

For  our  part,  the  United  Statos  Is  prepared 
to  meet  the  proper  concerns  of  governments 
in  whose  territories  transnational  enterprises 
operate.  We  afUrm  that  enterpr  see  must  act 
in  full  accordance  with  the  s<>verelgnty  of 
host  governments  and  take  full  account  of 
their  public  policy.  Countries  are  entitled  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  tram  national  en- 
terprises within  their  borders.  Hut  countries 
wishing  the  benefits  of  thea^  enterprises 
should  foster  the  conditions  that  attract 
and  maintain  their  productive  operation. 

The  United  States  therefore  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Intentatlonal  com- 
munity to  articulate  standards  of  conduct 
for  both  enterprises  and  governments.  The 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Transna- 
tional Corporations,  and  other  international 
bodies,  have  begiin  such  an  effart.  We  mxist 
reach  agreement  on  balanced  principles. 
These  should  apply  to  transnational  enter- 
prises in  their  relations  with  governments, 
and  to  governments  in  their  relations  with 
enterprises  and  with  other  govemmenta. 
They  must  be  fair  principles,  fir  failure  to 
reflect  the  interests  of  all  parties  conceived 
would  exacerbate  rather  than  n^oderate  the 
frictions  which  have  damaged  |he  environ- 
ment for  International  Investme 

Speclflcally,  the  United  St^s  believes 
that: 

Transnational  enterprises  areJ  obliged  to 
obey  local  law  and  refrain  from  inlawful  In- 
tervention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  host 
countries.  Their  activities  should  take  ac- 
count of  public  policy  and  natlo^  develop- 
ment priorities.  They  should  respect  local 
customs.  They  should  employ  duallfied  lo- 
cal personnel,  or  qualify  local  peile  through 
training.  | 

Host  governments  In  tiirn  jmust  treat 
transnational  enterprises  equitably,  without 
discrimination  among  them,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  International  law.  ^ost  govern- 
ments should  make  explicit  thilr  develop- 
ment priorities  and  the  stanc&rds  which 
trsmsnational  enterprises  are  ^xpected  to 
meet,  and  maintain  them  withj  reasonable 
consistency.  1 

Governments  and  enterprises  must  both 
respect  the  contractual  obligatlojis  that  they 
freely  undertake.  Contracts  sholild  be  ne- 
gotiated openly,  fairly,  and  with  tfull  knowl- 
edge of  their  implications.  Oreattt'  assurance 
that  contracts  will  be  honored  ^111  Improve 
the  international  commercial  eivlronment. 
Increase  the  flow  of  Investment,  and  expand 
economic  triuisactlons.  DestructU^e  and  po- 
litically explosive  Investment  dlspiites,  which 
spoil  the  climate  for  large  commitments  and 
Investment,  will  occur  less  frequently. 

Principles  established  for  transiiatlonal  en- 
terprises should  apply  equally  i>  domestic 
enterprises,  where  relevant.  Standards  should 
be  addressed  not  only  to  privately  owned 
corporations,  but  also  to  state  owned  and 
mixed  transnational  enterprises,!  which  are 
increasingly  important  in  the  world  economy. 
A  statement  of  principles  is  nit  the  only 
or  necessarily  a  sufficient  way  a|f  resolving 
many  of  the  problems  affecting  tr4nsnatlonal 
enterprises.   We  must  develop   others: 

Governments  must  harmonize  their  tax 
treatment  of  these  enterprises,  without  co- 
ordination, host-country  and  hoi  ae-country 
policies  may  inhibit  productive  investment. 
Pact-flndlng  and  arbitral  proce<  lures  must 
be  promoted  as  means  for  settling  Invest- 
ment disputes.  The  World  Bank's  Interna- 
tional Center  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes,  and  other  thlrd-piirty  facili- 
ties, should  be  employed  to  settle  the  Im- 
portant disputes  which  inevitably  arise. 

Laws  against  restrictive  buslne^  practices 
must  be  developed,  better  coordlnajted  among 
countries,  and  enforced.  The  United  States 
has  long  been  vigilant  against  svich  abuses 
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in  domestic  trade,  mergers,  or  licensing  of 
technology.  We  stand  by  the  same  principles 
internationally.  We  condemn  restrictive  prac- 
tices In  setting  prices  or  restraining  supplies, 
whether  by  private  or  state-owned  transna- 
tional enterprise  or  by  the  collusion  of  na- 
tional governments. 

Insurance  for  foreign  private  Investors 
should  to  the  extent  possible  be  multUatM'- 
allzed,  and  should  include  financial  partici- 
pation by  developing  countries  to  reflect  our 
mutual  stake  In  encouraging  foreign  Invest- 
ment In  the  service  of  development. 

And  there  must  be  more  effective  bilateral 
consultation  among  governments  to  Identify 
and  resolve  investment  disputes  before  they 
become  irritants  in  political  relations. 

The  United  States  believes  that  Just  solu- 
tions are  achievable — and  necessary.  If  the 
world  community  is  committed  to  economic 
development,  it  cannot  afford  to  treat  trans- 
national enterprises  as  objects  of  economic 
warfare.  The  capacity  of  the  international 
community  to  deal  with  this  Issue  construc- 
tively win  be  an  Important  test  of  whether 
the  search  for  solutions  or  the  clash  for  Ide- 
ologies will  dominate  our  economic  future. 
The  Implications  for  economic  development 
are  profound. 


TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


The  third  basic  area  for  our  attention  Is 
trade.  Improvmg  the  world  trading  system 
will  magnify  our  success  in  every  other 
sphere  of  the  development  effort. 

Trade  has  been  a  driving  force  In  the  un- 
precedented expansion  of  the  world  economy 
over  the  last  thirty  years.  Comparative  ad- 
vantage and  specialization,  the  exchange  of 
technology  and  the  movement  of  capital, 
the  spur  to  productivity  that  competition 
provides — these  are  central  elements  of  effi- 
ciency and  progress.  Open  trade  promotes 
growth  and  combats  Inflation  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

For  developing  nations,  trade  Is  perhaps 
the  most  important  engine  of  development. 
Increased  earnings  from  exports  help  pay  for 
both  the  Imports  that  are  essential  to  ex- 
pand production  and  the  food  and  for  grow- 
ing populations.  These  earnings  reduce  de- 
pendence on  aid,  limit  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  and  help  finance  essential  borrowing. 
Growing  export  industries  can  provide  Jobs 
and  increase  the  government  revenues  nec- 
essary for  development  programs.  It  Is  no 
accident,  therefore,  that  the  success  stories 
In  development  of  the  past  three  decades 
have  been  those  very  countries  that  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  In 
world  trade. 

But  today  the  global  trading  system  Is 
threatened  by  the  most  serious  recession 
since  the  Second  World  War.  We  face  the 
danger  of  proliferating  artificial  barriers,  and 
unfair  competition  reminiscent  of  the  1930's 
which  contributed  to  economic  and  politlcEiI 
disaster.  Every  day  that  economic  recovery 
Is  delayed,  the  temptation  grows  to  restrict 
Imports,  subsidize  exports,  and  control  scarce 
commodities.  Concerted  action  Is  necessary 
now  to  safeguard  and  Improve  the  open 
trading  system  on  which  the  future  well- 
being  of  all  our  countries  depends. 

The  multilateral  trade  negotiations  now 
taking  place  in  Geneva"  are  central  to  this 
effort.  They  will  have  a  profound  Impact  on 
the  future  of  the  world  economy  and  the 
prospects  for  development.  If  these  negotia- 
tions fall,  all  countries  risk  a  slide  Into  an 
increasingly  fragmented  closed  world  of 
nationalism,  blocs,  and  mounting  frictions. 
If  they  succeed,  all  countries  will  benefit 
and  there  will  be  major  progress  toward  a 
cooperative  and  prosperous  world. 

Many  of  the  less-developed  nations  are 
emerging  as  Important  commercial  powers. 
But  developing  countries  need  assistance  to 
take  better  advantage  of  trading  opportuni- 
ties, especially  to  help  them  open  up  new 
markets.  In  revising  rules  to  govern  trade  we 
must  take  account  of  their  particular  needs. 


In  this  connection,  regional  trading  aaaocla- 
tlons  can  help  many  small  countries  bv 
providing  the  economies  of  scale  which  result 
from  larger  markets. 

Thus  succeae  In  the  negotlatlona  dMends 
crltlcaUy  on  promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
developing  countries.  For  If  they  do  not  heln 
to  make  the  rules,  assume  part  of  the  remon- 
slblllty  to  maintain  a  stable  trade  system  and 
share  in  the  benefits  of  trade,  the  rules  wui 
be  subject  to  increasing  challenge,  the 
stability  of  the  system  undermined  and  the 
benefits  for  all  nations  Jeopardized. 

The  United  States  therefore  believes  that  a 
major  goal  of  the  multilateral  trade  negotU- 
tlons  should  be  to  make  the  trading  system 
better  serve  development  goals.  Let  me  briefly 
outline  our  policy. 

First,  there  must  be  fundamental  struc- 
tural Improvement  In  the  relationship  of  the 
developing  countries  to  the  world  trading 
system.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment, they  should  receive  special  treat- 
ment through  a  variety  of  means — such  u 
preferences,  favorable  concessions  and 
exceptions  which  refiect  their  economic 
status.  But  as  they  progress  to  a  higher  level 
of  development,  they  must  gradually  accept 
the  same  obligations  of  reciprocity  and  stable 
arrangements  that  other  countries  under- 
take. At  some  point  they  must  be  prepared 
to  compete  on  more  equal  terms,  even  u 
they  derive  growing  benefits. 

Second,  we  must  Improve  opportunities  for 
the  manufacturing  sectors  of  developing 
countries.  These  provide  the  most  promising 
new  areas  for  exports  at  the  critical  stage  in 
development,  but  the  tariffs  of  Industrial 
countries  are  a  substantial  obstacle.  To  ease 
this  problem  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
Join  other  Industrial  countries  In  Instltnt- 
Ing  generalized  tariff  preferences  to  permit 
developing  countries  enhanced  access  to  the 
markets  of  Industrialized  nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  the 
United  States  program  will  be  put  Into  effect 
on  January  1,  1976.  And  before  that  date,  we 
will  begin  consultations  and  practical  assist- 
ance to  enable  exporting  countries  to  benefit 
from  the  new  trade  opportunities  In  the 
American  market — the  largest  single  market 
for  the  manufactured  goods  of  developing 
countries. 

Third,  in  keeping  with  the  Tokyo  DecU- 
ratlon,  we  should  adapt  rules  of  non-tariff 
barriers  to  the  particular  situation  of  devel- 
oping countries.  In  setting  International 
standards  for  government  procurement  prac- 
tices, for  example,  the  United  States  wiU 
negotiate  special  consideration  for  the  devel- 
oping countries.  We  will  also  negotiate  on 
the  basis  that  under  prescribed  condltlona, 
certain  subsidies  may  be  permitted  without 
triggering  countervaUlng  duties  for  a  period 
geared  to  achieving  particular  development 
objectives. 

Fourth,  we  will  work  for  early  agreement 
on  tariffs  for  tropical  products,  which  are  » 
major  source  of  earnings  for  the  developing 
world.  Moreover,  the  United  States  will  Im- 
plement Its  tariff  cuts  on  these  products  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Finally,  we  are  ready  to  Join  with  otbw 
participants  In  Geneva  to  negotiate  changes 
in  the  system  of  protection  in  the  industrial- 
ized countries  that  favors  the  Import  of  raw 
materials  over  other  goods.  Many  countries 
Impose  low  or  no  duties  on  raw  materials 
and  high  duties  on  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed goods;  the  tariff  protection  Increases  or 
"escalates"  with  the  degree  of  processing. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  dis- 
courage and  limit  the  growth  of  processing 
industries  in  developing  countries.  The 
United  States  will  give  high  priority  in  the 
Geneva  negotiations  to  reducing  these 
barriers. 

The  developing  countries  have  obligations 
In  return.  The  world  needs  a  system  In  which 
no  nation,  developed  or  developing,  arbitrar- 
ily withholds  or  Interferes  with  normal  ex- 
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ports  of  materials.  This  practice — by  depriv- 
ing other  countries  of  needed  goods — can 
trigger  imemployment,  cut  production,  and 
fuel  Infiatlon.  It  Is  therefore  as  disruptive  as 
any  of  the  other  trade  barriers  I  have  dis- 
cussed. We  urge  negotiations  on  rules  to  limit 
and  govern  the  use  of  export  restraints,  a  log- 
ical extension  of  existing  rxiles  on  imports. 
The  United -States  will  Join  others  in  nego- 
tiating supply  access  commitments  as  part 
of  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  concessions. 

But  commodities  can  be  addressed  only  In 
part  in  the  context  of  the  trade  negotiations. 
For  some  serious  commodity  problems,  spe- 
cial arrangemen.t8  and  different  institutional 
structures  are  required.  Let  me  now  tiim  to 
that  subject. 

COMMODITT  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Exports  of  primary  products — raw  mate- 
rials and  other  commodities — are  crucial  to 
the  incomes  of  developing  covmtries.  These 
earnings  can  lift  living  standards  above  bare 
gubslBtence;  generate  profits  to  support  the 
first  steps  of  indxistrializatlon;  and  provide 
tax  revenues  for  education,  health,  and  other 
social  programs  for  development.  The  history 
of  the  United  States — and  many  other  coun- 
tries—confirms the  Importance  of  commodi- 
ties. 

But  this  path  can  be  precarious  In  an  un- 
certain global  environment.  Those  develop- 
ing countries  which  are  not  oil  exporters 
rely  on  primary  commodities  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  export  earnings.  Yet  their 
sales  of  raw  materials  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts have  not  grown  as  fast  as  those  of  In- 
dustrial countries.  Agricultural  commodities, 
particularly,  are  vulnerable  to  the  whims  of 
weather  and  swings  of  worldwide  demand. 
The  market  in  minerals  Is  e8p>eclally  sensi- 
tive to  the  pendulum  of  boom  and  bust  In 
the  Industrial  countries.  The  result  Is  a 
cycle  of  scarcity  and  glut,  of  imder-lnvest- 
ment  and  over-capacity. 

Developing  countries  are  hit  hard  by  com- 
modity cycles  also  as  consumers;  higher 
prices  for  energy  imports,  swings  in  the  price 
and  supply  of  food,  and  greater  costs  for 
other  essential  raw  materials  have  been 
devastating  blows,  soaking  up  aid  funds  and 
the  earnings  by  which  they  hoped  to  finance 
Imports.  All  this  can  make  a  mockery  of 
development  plans. 

But  the  problems  of  commodities  are  not 
the  problems  only  of  developing  countries. 
The  industrialized  countries  are  in  fact  the 
largest  exporters  of  food  and  most  minerals. 
Gyrating  prices  complicate  economic  deci- 
sions In  industrial  countries.  And  consumers 
In  Industrial  countries  have  painfully  learned 
that  high  commodity  prices  leave  their  In- 
flationary Impact  long  after  the  commodity 
market  has   turned  around. 

Therefore,  both  industrial  and  developing 
countries  would  benefit  from  more  stable 
conditions  of  trade  and  an  expansion  of 
productive  capacity  in  commodities. 

Many  solutions  have  been  put  forward  to 
benefit  producers  of  particular  products — 
cartellzatlon,  price  indexing,  commodity 
agreements  and  other  methods.  But  reality 
demonstrates  the  Interdependence  of  all  our 
economies,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for 
approaches  that  serve  global  rather  than  nar- 
row interests. 

The  most  vital  oonamodlty  In  the  world  Is 
food.  The  United  States  is  its  largest  pro- 
ducer and  exporter.  We  recognize  our  respon- 
sibility. We  have  also  sought  to  make  Inter- 
national collaboration  in  food  a  model  for 
■^allstlc  and  cooperative  approaches  to  other 
International  economic  Issues. 

The  United  States  policy  Is  now  one  of 
maximum  production.  At  home,  we  want  a 
tlirtvlng  farm  economy  and  moderate  prices 
for  consumers.  Internationally,  we  wish  co- 
operative relations  with  nations  that  pur- 
6liMe  from  us,  an  open  and  growing  market, 
•nd  abundant  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
we  hungry  through  both  good  times  and  bad. 


For  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  food 
security  Is  the  single  most  critical  need  in 
their  lives;  for  many  it  is  a  question  of  life 
Itself.  But  food  security  means  more  than 
emergency  relief  to  deal  with  crop  failures, 
natural  disasters  and  pockets  of  famine.  It 
means  reasonable  stability  In  the  availa- 
bility of  food  in  commercial  markets,  so  that 
harvest  failures  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
will  not  make  food  impossibly  exi>ensive  else- 
where. We  have  seen  with  dramatic  frequency 
in  recent  years  how  the  International  food 
market,  strained  to  capacity,  can  shake  the 
international  economy.  Its  fluctuations  have 
accelerated  inflation,  devastated  develop- 
ment plans,  and  wreaked  havoc  with  human 
lives.  Yet  in  good  times,  the  world  com- 
munity bits  not  summoned  the  will  to  take 
obvious  corrective  steps  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
ket structure. 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  global 
approach  to  food  security — which  contains 
elements  that  can  apply  to  other  commodi- 
ties— should  follow  these  basic  principles: 

The  problem  must  be  approached  globally, 
comprehensively,  and  cooperatively,  by  con- 
sultation and  negotiation  anK>ng  all  slgnlfl- 
cant  producers  and  consumers; 

Producers  should  recognize  the  global  In- 
terest in  stability  of  supply;  and  consumers 
should  recognize  the  interest  of  producers 
in  stability  of  markets  and  earnings; 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  developing  countries;  and 

Where  volatile  demand  Is  combined  with 
limited  ability  to  make  short-term  increases 
in  production,  buffer  stocks  may  be  the  best 
approach  to  achieving  greater  security  for 
both  consumers  and  producers. 

At  the  World  Pood  Conference  last  Novem- 
ber, which  was  convened  at  our  Initiative, 
the  United  States  proposed  a  comprehensive 
international  cooperative  approach  to  pro- 
viding food  security.  We  proposed  an  Inter- 
national system  of  nationally-held  grain  re- 
serves, to  meet  emergencies  and  Improve  the 
market.  The  United  States  has  since  then 
offered  specific  proposals  and  begun  negoti- 
ations. But  the  international  effm-t  lagged 
when  Improved  harvests  seemed  to  diminish 
the  immediate  danger  of  worldwide  shortage. 
My  government  today  declares  that  It  Is  time 
to  create  this  reserve  system.  If  we  do  not, 
future  crises  are  Inevitable. 

Specifically,  we  propose: 

To  meet  virtually  all  potential  shortfalls 
In  food  grains  production,  total  world  re- 
serves must  reach  at  least  30  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  rice.  We  should  consider  whether 
a  similar  reserve  is  needed  In  coarse  grains. 

Responsibility  for  holding  reserves  should 
be  allocated  fairly,  taking  Into  account 
wealth,  production  and  trade.  The  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  hold  a  major  share. 

Acquisition  and  release  of  reserves  should 
be  governed  by  quantitative  standards  such 
as  anticipated  surpluses  and  shortfalls  In  pro- 
duction. 

Full  participants  in  the  system  should 
receive  assured  access  to  supplies.  Among 
major  producers,  full  participation  should  re- 
quire complete  exchange  of  Information  and 
forecasts. 

Special  assistance  should  be  extended  to 
developing  countries  that  participate,  to  en- 
able them  to  meet  their  obligation  to  hold  a 
portion  of  global  reserves. 

The  United  States  Is  ready  to  negotiate  the 
creation  of  such  a  system.  Let  us  move  ahead 
rapidly. 

And  let  us  apply  the  same  approach  of  co- 
operation to  other  primary  commodities  that 
are  similarly  beset  by  swings  of  price  and 
supply — and  that  are  similarly  essential  to 
the  global  economy. 

There  Is  no  simple  formula  that  will  apply 
equally  to  all  commodities.  The  United  States 
therefore  proposes  to  discuss  new  arrange- 
ments In  individual  commodities  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Buffer  stocks  can  be  an  effective  technique 


to  moderate  Instability  In  supplies  and  earn- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  price-fixing  arrange- 
ments distort  the  market,  restrict  production, 
and  waste  resources  for  everyone.  It  Is  de- 
veloping countries  that  can  least  afford  this 
waste.  Restricted  production  Idles  the  costly 
eqixipment  and  economic  infrastructure  that 
takes  years  to  build.  Artificially  high  prices 
lead  consumers  to  make  costly  investment  in 
domestic  substitutes,  ultimately  eroding  the 
market  power  of  the  traditional  producers. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  proposes  the 
following  approach  to -commodity  arrange- 
ments: 

We  recommend  that  a  consumer-producer 
forum  be  established  for  every  key  com- 
modity to  discuss  how  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency, growth,  and  stability  of  Its  market. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of 
grains,  as  I  have  outlined.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant in  copper,  where  priority  should  be  given 
to  creating  a  forum  for  consimier-producer 
consultation. 

The  first  new  formal  international  agree- 
ment being  concluded  is  tin.  We  have  par- 
ticipated actively  in  its  negotiation.  President 
Ford  has  authorized  me  to  annoimce  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  sign  the  tin  agree- 
ment, subject  to  Congressional  consultations 
and  ratification.  We  welcome  its  emphasis  on 
buffer  stocks.  Its  avoidance  of  direct  price- 
fixing,  and  its  balanced  voting  system.  We 
will  retain  our  right  to  sell  from  our  strategic 
stockpiles,  and  we  recognize  the  right  of 
others  to  maintain  a  similar  program. 

We  are  participating  actively  in  negotia- 
tions on  coffee.  We  hope  they  wUl  result  in  a 
satisfactory  new  agreement  that  reduces  the 
large  fiuctuations  in  prices  and  supplies  en- 
tering the  market. 

We  will  also  Join  In  the  forthcoming  cocoa 
and  sugar  negotiations.  Their  objective  will 
be  to  reduce  the  risks  of  Investment  and 
moderate  the  swings  In  prices  and  supplies. 

We  win  support  liberalization  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund's  financing  of  buffer 
stocks,  to  assure  that  this  facility  is  available 
without  reducing  other  drawing  rights. 

I  have  already  announced  my  government's 
broad  proposal  of  a  development  security  fa- 
cility— a  more  fundamental  approach  to  sta- 
bilizing the  overall  earnings  of  countries  de- 
pendent on  commodities  trade.  My  govern- 
ment also  believes  that  an  effective  approach 
to  the  commodities  problem  requires  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  Investment  to  expand 
worldwide  capacity  in  minerals  and  other 
critical  raw  materials.  This  is  basic  to  the 
health  of  both  industrial  and  developing 
economies. 

There  are  presently  no  shortages  in  most 
basic  raw  materials:  nor  are  any  likely  In 
the  next  two  or  three  years.  But  the  ade- 
quacy of  supplies  in  years  to  come  will  be 
determined  by  Investment  decisions  taken 
now.  Because  the  technology  for  processing 
lower-grade  ores  is  extremely  complex,  and 
the  financing  requirements  for  major  raw 
material  investments  are  massive,  new  proj- 
ects take  several  years  to  complete.  In  some 
countries,  the  traditional  source  of  funds — 
private  foreign  Investment — is  no  longer  ais 
welcome,  nor  are  Investors  as  Interested,  as 
In  the  past. 

The  United  States  therefore  proposes  a 
major  new  International  effort  to  expand  raw 
material  resources  in  developing  countries. 

The  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates,  in  con- 
cert with  private  sources,  should  play  a  fun- 
damental role.  They  can  supply  limited 
amounts  of  capital  directly;  more  Impor- 
tantly, they  can  use  their  technical,  mana- 
gerial and  financial  expertise  to  bring  to- 
gether funds  from  private  and  public  sources. 
They  can  act  as  intermediary  between  private 
Investors  and  host  governments,  and  link 
private  and  public  effort  by  providing  cross 
guarantees  on  performance.  World  Bank 
loans  could  fund  government  projects,  par- 
ticularly for  needed  Infrastructure,  while 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  could 
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Join  private  enterprise  In  providing  loans  and 
equity  capital.  The  World  Bank  group  should 
aim  to  mobilize  $2  billion  ih  private  and 
public  capital  annually. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tribute to  and  actively  supfwrt  the  new 
United  Nations  revolving  fujld  for  natural 
resoiirces.  This  Fund  will  (incourage  the 
worldwide  exploration  and  e  uploltatlon  of 
minerals,  and  thus  promote  one  of  the  most 
promising  endeavors  of  econ  jmlc  develop- 
ment. 

Tint  POOREST  NATIO:  fB 

Any  strategty  for  development  must  de- 
vote special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
poorest  countries. 

The  fate  of  one  billion  pe<ple — half  the 
developing  world  and  a  qua-ter  of  man- 
kind— will  be  affected  by  what  we  do  or  fall 
to  do. 

For  the  last  four  years,  per  :aplta  Income 
In  the  poorest  countries — already  below 
minimal  standards  for  development — has  de- 
clined. Their  exports  are  most  concentrated 
In  the  least  dynamic  sectors  of  world  de- 
mand. It  Is  they  who  have  been  most  cruelly 
affected  by  the  rise  In  the  cos  s  of  oil,  food 
and  other  essential  Imports. 

Whatever  adversity  the  rest  of  mankind 
endures.  It  Is  these  peoples  wio  endure  the 
most.  Whatever  problems  we  huve,  theirs  are 
monumental.  Whatever  economic  conse- 
quences flow  from  the  decisions  that  we  all 
make,  the  consequences  are  greatest  for 
them.  If  global  progress  In  ectnomlc  devel- 
opment falters,  they  will  be  ST.bmerged. 

This  challenge  transcends  Ideology  and 
bloc  politics.  No  International  order  can  be 
considered  Just  unless  one  of  Is  fundamen- 
tal principles  Is  cooperation  to  r  ilse  the  poor- 
est of  the  world  to  a  decent  standard  of 

me. 

This  challenge  has  two  dlrienslons.  We 
must  look  to  elemental  econc  mic  security 
and  the  immediate  relief  of  sifferlng.  And 
we  must  give  preference  to  thdse  countries' 
needs  for  future  economic  groirth. 

First,  security  means  balance  of  payments 
support  for  the  poorest  countrl  ss  during  pe- 
riods of  adversity.  For  them  global  reces- 
sions and  wide  swings  In  pricea  of  key  com- 
modities have  a  particularly  d  sastrous  Im- 
pact. Yet  these  countries  have  very  little 
access  to  short  and  medium-teim  capital  to 
help  them  weather  bad  times.  The  little  fi- 
nance to  which  they  have  acosss  often  In- 
volves Interest  rates  that  are  txj  high  con- 
sidering their  chronic  debt  repayment 
problems. 

To  provide  greater  balance  of  payments 
support  at  more  acceptable  ratfs  of  Interest 
for  the  poor  nations,  the  United  Statee  last 
November  proposed  a  trust  In  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  of  up  to  |2  billion  for 
emergency  relief.  Although  this  proposal  met 
with  wide  8upp<vt,  It  has  been,  stalled  by  a 
dispute  over  an  unrelated  iasue^-the  role  of 
gold  In  the  international  monetary  system. 
We  cannot  let  this  delay  cdntlnue.  The 
United  States  is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  move  forward  the  monetary  j  negotiations 
at  the  IMF  meetings  now  unde^-way.  If  oth- 
ers meet  us  In  this  same  splrtt,  we  could 
reach  a  consensus  on  the  Trust  yimd  by  the 
next  meeting  In  January. 

Second,  security  requires  stable  export 
earnings.  The  new  abroach  that  we  are 
proposing  today  for  earnings  ptablllaatlon 
oan  provide  major  new  economic  Insurance 
In  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  ^or  the  poor- 
est countries.  : 

ITilrd.  security  means  having  enough  to 
eat.  There  must  be  determined  mtematlonal 
cooperation  on  food.  T 

The  World  Food  Conference  feet  a  target 
of  10  million  tons  of  food  aid  aiJnuaJly.  This 
fiscal  year  tbe  United  States  foo<  aid  budget 
provides  for  almost  6  million  tens  of  food- 
grains — sixty  percent  of  the  world  target, 
and  a  twenty  percent  increase  oter  last  year. 
Other  producers  must  also  ptovlde  their 
share. 


Another  priority  In  the  poorest  countries 
must  be  to  reduce  the  tragic  waste  of  losses 
after  harvest  from  Inadequate  storage,  trans- 
port, and  pest  control.  There  are  often  sim- 
ple and  Inexpensive  techniques  to  resolve 
these  problems.  Investment  in  such  areas  as 
better  storage  and  i>e«ticldes  coxild  have  a 
rapid  and  substantial  impact  on  the  world's 
food  supply — indeed  the  saving  could  match 
the  total  of  all  the  food  aid  being  given 
around  the  world.  Therefore,  we  urge  that 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  In 
conjimctlon  with  the  UN  Development  Pro- 
gram and  the  World  Bank,  set  a  goal  of  cut- 
ting In  half  these  post-harvest  losses  by  1986, 
and  develop  a  comprehensive  program  to  this 
end. 

Finally,  security  means  good  health  and 
easing  the  strains  of  population  growth.  Di- 
sease ravages  the  poorest  countries  most  of 
all  and  exacts  a  devastating  economic  as  well 
as  human  cost.  At  the  same  time  we  face 
the  stark  reality  that  then  will  be  twice  as 
many  people  to  feed  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tuTj  as  there  are  today.  One  of  the  most 
promising  approaches  to  these  problems  Is  the 
integrated  delivery  of  basic  health  services 
at  the  community  level,  combining  medical 
treatment,  family  planning,  and  nutritional 
Information  and  using  locally  trained  para- 
medical personnel.  The  United  States  will 
support  a  major  expansion  of  the  efforts  al- 
ready underway.  Including  those  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  World  Health  Organization,  to 
develop  and  apply  these  methods.  We  strongly 
urge  the  help  of  all  concerned  nations. 

Programs  to  achieve  minimum  economic 
security,  however  essential,  solve  only  part 
of  the  problem.  We  must  help  the  poorest 
nations  break  out  of  their  present  stagna- 
tion and  move  toward  economic  growth. 

This  means  first  of  all  that  they  should 
have  preferential  access  to  official,  conces- 
sionary financial  aid.  They  have  the  least 
dynamic  exports,  but  they  lack  the  capital 
to  develop  new  ones.  They  have  the  direst 
need  for  financing,  but  they  have  no  access 
to  capital  markets  and  little  abUlty  to  carry 
greater  debt. 

If  these  countries  themselves  can  summon 
the  effort  required,  outside  assistance  can  be 
productive.  All  nations  with  the  financial 
capacity  must  share  the  responsibility.  We 
will  do  our  part.  More  than  seventy  percent 
of  our  development  assistance  goes  to  low- 
Income  countries.  More  than  sixty  percent  of 
this  year's  proposed  programs  is  devoted  to 
food  and  nutrition,  which  are  of  particular 
Importance  to  the  poorest. 

The  special  financial  needs  of  the  poorest 
countries  can  be  met,  particularly  by  ex- 
panded, low-Interest  loans  of  the  Interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  The  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  of  the  World 
Bank  group  is  a  principal  instrument  whose 
great  potential  has  not  been  fully  retOlzed. 
After  Congressional  consultations,  the  United 
States  will  Join  others  In  a  substantial  fifth 
replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association;  pro- 
vided that  the  oil  exporting  countries  also 
make  a  significant  contribution. 

An  effective  strategy  for  sustained  growth 
In  the  poorest  countries  must  expand  their 
agricultural  production.  For  external  food 
aid  cannot  possibly  fill  their  needs.  The  cur- 
rent gap  between  what  the  developing  coim- 
trles  need  and  what  they  can  produce  them- 
selves U  15  million  tons:  at  present  rates  of 
growth,  the  gap  Is  expected  to  double  or 
triple  within  the  next  decade.  Failure  to 
meet  this  challenge  will  doom  much  of  the 
world  to  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  all 
of  the  world  to  periodic  shortages  and  higher 
prices. 

Traditional  bilateral  aid  programs  to  boost 
agricultural  production  remain  Indispens- 
able. President  Ford  Is  asking  Congress  for 
authorization  to  double  our  bilateral  agri- 
cultural assistance  this  year  to  $582  million. 
We  urge  the  other  affluent  nations  to  In- 
crease their  contributions  as  well. 


Clearly  a  massive  program  of  International 
cooperation  Is  also  required.  More  research 
Is  needed  to  Improve  agrlcultiiral  ylelch, 
make  more  efficient  use  of  fertilizer,  and  flnd 
better  farm  management  techniques.  Tech- 
nical assistance  and  Information  exchange 
are  needed  for  training  and  for  technologloal 
advance.  Better  systems  of  water  contna, 
transfKjrtatlon  and  land  management  an 
needed  to  tap  the  developing  countries'  vast 
reserves  of  land,  water  and  manpower. 

To  mobilize  massive  new  concessional  re- 
sources for  these  purposes,  the  United  Statei 
proposes  the  early  establishment  of  the  new 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment.  President  Ford  has  asked  me  to  sn- 
nounce  that  he  will  seek  authorization  of  a 
direct  contribution  of  $200  million  to  the 
fund — provided  that  others  will  add  their 
support  for  a  combined  goal  of  at  least  one 
billion  dollars. 

The  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development  can  be  the  major  source  of  new 
capital  to  attack  the  most  critical  problemi 
of  the  poorest  developing  countries.  The 
United  States  urges  the  world  commimlty 
to  give  it  prompt  and  major  support. 

THE    POLmCAL    DIMENSION 

In  every  area  of  endeavor  that  I  have  de- 
scribed— economic  security,  growth,  trade, 
commodities  and  the  needs  of  the  p)oorest— 
the  developing  countries  themselves  want 
greater  Influence  over  the  decisions  that  will 
affect  their  future.  They  are  pressing  for  a 
greater  role  In  the  Institutions  and  nego- 
tiations by  which  the  world  economic  sys- 
tem Is  evolving. 

The  United  States  believes  that  partlclpa> 
tlon  In  International  decisions  must  be 
widely  shared.  In  the  name  of  both  Justice 
and  effectiveness.  We  believe  the  following 
principles  should  apply : 

The  process  of  decision  should  be  fair.  No 
country  or  group  of  countries  should  have 
exclusive  power  in  the  areas  basic  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  This  principle  is  valid  for 
oil.  It  also  applies  to  trade  and  finance. 

The  methods  of  participation  must  be  real- 
istic. We  must  encourage  the  emergence 
of  real  communities  of  Interest  between  na- 
tions, whether  they  are  developed  or  de- 
veloping, producer  or  consumer,  rich  or  poor. 
The  genuine  diversity  of  Interests  that  ex- 
ists among  states  must  not  be  submerged 
by  bloc  discipline  or  In  artificial,  unrepre- 
sentative majorities.  For  only  genuine  con- 
sensus can  generate  effective  action. 

The  process  of  decision  should  be  respon- 
sive to  change.  On  many  Issues  developing 
countries  have  not  had  a  voice  that  reflects 
their  role.  This  Is  now  changing.  It  Is  already 
the  guiding  principle  of  two  of  the  most 
successful  International  bodies,  the  IMF  and 
the  World  Bank,  where  the  quotas  of  oil  pro- 
ducing states  will  soon  be  at  least  doubled— 
on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria.  Basic  eco- 
nomic realities,  such  as  the  size  of  econ- 
omies, participation  In  world  trade  and  fi- 
nancial contributions,  must  carry  great 
weight. 

Finally,  participation  should  be  tailored 
to  the  Issues  at  hand.  We  can  usefully  em- 
ploy many  different  Institutions  and  proced- 
ures: sometimes  we  should  seek  broad  con- 
sensus In  universal  bodies,  as  we  are  do- 
ing this  week  m  this  Assembly;  sometimes 
negotiations  can  more  usefully  be  focused 
In  more  limited  forums,  such  as  the  forth- 
coming consumer-producer  dialogue;  some- 
times decisions  are  best  handled  In  large, 
specialized  bodies  such  as  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank,  where  voting  power  Is  related  to  re- 
sponsibility; and  sometimes  most  effective 
action  can  be  taken  In  regional  bodies. 

Most  relevant  to  our  discussion  here  la 
the  Improvement  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem, so  that  it  can  fulfill  Its  charter  man- 
date "ro  employ  international  machinery 
for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  peoples."  We  welcome  the 
thoughtful  repc«t  by  the  Secretary-General's 
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group  of  25  experts  on  structural  reform  In 
the  UN  system.  We  will  seriously  consider  Its 
recommendations.  In  our  view,  an  Improved 
UN  organization  must  Include : 

Rationalization  of  the  UN's  fragmented 
assistance  programs; 

Strengthened  leadership  within   the  cen- 
tral Secretariat   and   the  entire   UN  system 
for  development  and  economic  cooperation; 
Streamlining  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council; 

Better  consultative  procedures  to  ensure 
effective  agreement  among  members  with  a 
particular  Interest  In  a  subject  under  con- 
sideration; and 

A  mechanism  for  Independent  evaluation 
of  the  implementation  of  programs. 

The  United  States  proposes  that  1976  be 
dedicated  as  a  year  of  review  and  reform  of 
the  entire  UN  development  system.  An  in- 
tergovernmental committee  should  be 
formed  at  this  session,  to  begin  work  Imme- 
diately on  recommendations  that  can  be  im- 
plemented by  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
1976  session.  We  consider  this  a  priority  In 
any  strategy  for  development. 

CONCLUSION 


we  have  heard  your  voices.  We  embrace  your 
hopes.  We  will  Join  your  efforts.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  our  common  success. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY^ 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1976 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  col- 
leagues, ladles  and  gentlemen,; 

I  began  today  with  the  statement  that  we 
have,  this  week,  an  opportunity  to  Improve 
the  condition  of  mankind.  This  fact  alone 
represents  an  extraordinary  change  In  the 
human  condition.  Throughout  history,  man's 
imagination  has  been  limited  by  his  clrcum- 
sUnces— which  have  now  fundamentally 
changed.  We  are  no  longer  confined  to  what 
Marx  called  "the  realm  of  necessity."  And  It 
has  always  been  the  case  that  the  wisest  real- 
ists were  those  who  understood  man's  power 
to  shape  his  own  reality. 

The  steps  we  take  now  are  not  limited  by 
our  technical  possibilities,  but  only  by  our 
political  win.  If  the  advanced  nations  fall  to 
respond  to  the  winds  of  change,  and  If  the 
developing  countries  choose  rhetoric  over 
reaUty,  the  great  goal  of  economic  develop- 
ment win  be  submerged  In  our  common  fail- 
ure. The  speeches  made  here  this  week  will 
be  placed  alongside  many  other  lofty  pro- 
nouncements made  over  decades  past  In  this 
organization  on  this  subject,  burled  In  the 
archives  of  oblivion. 

But  we  would  not  all  be  here  If  we  did  not 
oeiieve  that  progress  Is  possible  and  that  It  Is 
imperative. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  a  program 
of  action.  We  are  prepared  to  contribute,  if 
^^^^J^^^  ^^  *  ^P*"^'  °'  common  endeavor 
We  have  proposed  steps  to  Improve  basic 
economic  security— to  safeguard  the  world 
.^n^?!f^'   ^'^'^   particularly    the   developing 

^HPr^f  ■    T^"^^    *^*    '='""«1    <=y«=les    that 
undermine  their  export  earnings 

We  have  proposed  measures  to  Improve  de- 
veloping countries'  access  to  capital,  new 
^chnology,  and  management  skills  to  lift 

«;^^   !f^  ^'■°™  stagnation  onto  the  path  of 
accelerating  growth. 

We  have  proposed  structural  Improvements 
in  the  world  trading  system,  to  b^  addressed 
wnn.  /'^^^^"^  multuateral  trade  negotla- 
noi^i'nH,  ^'^^^'^e  developing  countries'  op- 
^unltles  to  earn  their  own  way  through 

nr^n^^r  P'°P°8e<l  a  new  approach  to  Im- 
Pro-rtng  market  conditions  In  food  and  other 

a^^nH"^*^*"^'  °''  ^^''^^  tt"*  economies 
oTJeSriS.^^-  «'  ^-<^«»»  o'  -^mons 

im^f  ^^'*  proposed  specific  ways  of  elvlne 

SS^^ILS:?^  ''^^^'^^^^-^  --^  Kf 

My  government  does  not  offer  these  pro- 

Kel^.r  ^,*.°'  *^^^*y'  '^°'-  «^°^d  they 
^n!^m3      ^  *'  '^"^-  '^«»  J^'^ow  tl»at  the  world 

te  tno^oM  ^'^°^  planet.  Materially  as  well 

T^er^rLT  ^^^'"^^^  ""^  lntert,^ned. 
We  can  llf^^  "'^ormous  things  for  us  to  do. 
«">  can  say  once  more  to  the  new  nations: 
CXXI- 1724— Part  21 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8121)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R.  8121 
is  the  pending  business.  The  question  is 
on  the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
8121,  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate, 
contains  recommendations  totaling 
$6,130,670,000  in  new  budgetr-obliga- 
tional— authority.  The  committee  con- 
sidered a  total  budget  request  of  $5,721  - 
597,400,  including  $119,690,000  in  budget 
requests  not  considered  by  the  House. 
These  requests  came  to  us  for  considera- 
tion after  the  House  had  acted  on  its 
bill. 

The  total  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations is  a  decrease  of  $85,259,400 
below  last  year. 

The  increase  of  $409,072,600  over  the 
budget  request  consists  of  four  major 
changes. 

First,  the  Senate  committee  identified 
about  $100  million  worth  of  House  re- 
ductions below  the  budget  request.  The 
committee  is  recommending  that  the 
Senate  accept  these  reductions. 

Second,  the  House  added  $200  million 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
for  business  loans  and  nonphysical  dis- 
aster loans.  Here  the  President's  budget 
had  made  provision  for  the  $200  mil- 
lion—but for  later  transmittal  based  on 
revised   legislation   that  would  provide 
for  full  cost  recovery.  Because  the  admin- 
istration's   legislative    proposal    would 
have  resulted  in  Increasing  the  interest 
on  SBA  loans  to  9  to  10  percent,  the 
House  felt  it  was  obvious  that  the  legis- 
lative proposal  was  not  going  to  be  en- 
acted. Consequently,  the  House  put  the 
$200  million  into  the  bill  to  continue  the 
ongoing  program  under  the  existing  au- 
thorizations. These  amounts  are,  there- 
fore, included  in  the  overall  totals  of  the 
President's   budget   for   1976.   However 
specific  requests  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress— they  have  been 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  have  been  sent  to  the 
White  House  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  House  did  not  show  these  amounts 
in  the  budget  request  column  and  the 
Senate  committee  report  treats  this  Item 
the  same  as  the  House.  In  summary,  the 
administration  apparently  wishes  '  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  $200  million, 


but  they  have  been  slow  to  send  forward 
the  formal  request.  This  makes  the 
budget  request  figure  $200  million  lower 
than  it  should  be  and  the  committee  in- 
crease over  the  budget  request  $200  mil- 
lion higher  than  it  really  should  be.  Be- 
cause this  means  jobs  for  our  citizens, 
the  committee  felt  this  item  could  not  be 
deferred. 

The  third  major  change  relates  to  a 
$92  million  increase  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  the  House  allowance  for  in- 
creased law  enforcement  efforts.  These 
funds  would  be  used  to  restore  the  pro- 
posed 45-percent  reduction  in  the  law 
enforcement  education  program  and  pro- 
vide $75  million  for  the  juvenUe  justice 
program.  The  House  had  proposed  the 
restoration  of  the  law  enforcement  edu- 
cation program  and  $40  million  for  the 
juvenile  justice  program — without  in- 
creasing the  overall  amount  for  LEAA. 

The  effect  of  the  House  action  would 
have  been  to  force  a  $57  million  reduc- 
tion on  the  established  LEAA  programs — 
above  and  beyond  the  $110  million  cut 
proposed  in  the  President's  budget  and 
allowed  by  the  House.  Based  on  testi- 
mony from  the  Department,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  further  cuts  in  the 
program  are  not  warranted.  The  com- 
mittee's judgment  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  serious  crime  is  up  17  percent,  police 
officers  from  some  of  the  big  city  police 
departments  are  being  laid  off,  and  over 
half  of  the  serious  crime  is  committed  by 
youth  under  19  years  old.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  recent  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  crime,  has  indi- 
cated that  more — not  less — needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area. 

The  fourth  major  change  relates  to  a 
$209  million  increase  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  House  allowance  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  programs. 
This  includes  an  additional  $42  million 
for     the     regional     commissions.     The 
amount  here  is  exacUy  the  amount  that 
we  voted  for  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
vetoed  Emergency  Employment  Appro- 
pnation  Act.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
congressional  program  of  economic  re- 
covery and  energy  sufficiency  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  President  in  February. 
The  additional  funds  provided  by  the 
committee  for  economic  development  as- 
sistance programs  will  provide  increased 
job  opportunities  while  constructing  fa- 
culties of  lasting  value  to  the  community. 
Now  is   a   time   for  great  economic 
stress — the  new  composite  index  of  eco- 
nomic indicators  is  still  more  than  25 
percent  below  1973  and  unemployment 
is  at  the  highest  level  since  the  depres- 
sidn  days  of  the  1930's.  Yet  the  budget 
request  for  the  basic  public  works  pro- 
grams authorized  under  titles  I,  n  and 
IV  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  has  been  reduced  in  the 
President's  budget  request  to  the  lowest 
level  since  the  inception  of  the  program 
in  1965.  This  Is  the  program  that  Is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  growth  in  the  private 
sector    by    investing   Federal    funds    to 
create  an  environment  In  which  private 
enterprise  may  flourish. 

The  effect  of  the  Senate  Increases  will 
be  to  provide  the  seed  money  to  stimulate 
short-  and  long-term  economic  growth 
in  economically  depressed  areas — to  put 
people   who   are   unemployed   back   to 
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work.  If  we  could  get  ouri  unemployed 
citizens  back  to  work  and  oaying  taxes, 
this  big  deficit  we  are  face  1  with  would 
vanish.  We  must  do  more  o  put  people 
back  to  work  than  the  budget  recom- 
mendation— which,  after  al ,  was  formu- 
lated almost  a  year  ago  w  len  inflation 
was  rampant  and  the  curreit  unemploy- 
ment problems  were  unfoneseen.  If  we 
do  not,  we  will  be  faced  wltli  massive  de- 
ficits and  8  percent  unem]  )loyment  for 
years  to  come — and  that  ii  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

Finally,  the  amounts  in  the  bill  are 
several  hundreds  of  nullio^  of  dollars 
below  the  target  ceiling  submitted  by  this 
subcommittee  to  the  chairmfen  of  the  full 
committee  earlier  this  y^r.  All  the 
amounts  in  the  recomme  adation  are 
fuUy  covered  by  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution—  and  in  fact,  we  are  several 
hundreds  of  millions  below  that  ceiling 
also. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  mo  tion  to  make 
on  the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  I  am  wondeifing  whether 
my  distinguished  colleague  ind  counter- 
part, the  Senator  from  Nebrtiska,  prefers 
that  I  do  that  now.  before  he  makes  his 
opening  statement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  Ihe  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imapimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  apiendments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  an  endment  on 
page  62,  line  9,  be  considerec  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  |ill,  as  thus 
amended,  be  regarded,  for 
amendment,  as  an  original 
vided,  that  no  point  of  order ;  ihall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waivep  by  reason 
of  agreement  to  this  order 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will 
yield? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
Senator  from  Alabama  objecting? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  have  discussel  with  the 
chairman  one  slight  amendment  which 
he  says  he  is  willing  to  take  That  is  on 
page  60,  line  21,  to  strik^ 
"direct."  Would  this  be  the 
to  consider  that,  rather  thah  later? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  I  thin  i  if  we  con- 
sider the  committee  amendments 
bloc,  then  I  will  accept  that 
immediately  thereafter. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  not  sure. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  excepts  1  that  from 
my  statement.  I  move  that  <iur  commit- 
tee amendments  with  the  <  xception  of 
the  amendment  on  page  6i,  line  9,  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  sigreed  t)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  In  line  13,  strlkii  out  "9410,- 
000,000"  and  inaert  "»426,400,0O  I". 

On  page  4,  In  line  6,  strike  out  "9114,- 
900,000"  and  inaert  "9119.100,OOC". 

On  page  6,  In  line  19,  strlkii  out  "9217,- 
853,000"  and  Insert  "9223,496,00 )". 

On  page  7,  in  line  9,  strike  out  "98,600.- 
000"  and  insert  "99,000,000". 

On  page  7,  in  line  11,  strike  out  "92,660,- 
000"  and  Insert  "92.673,000". 

On  page  14,  in  line  7,  strike  out  "960,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "962,000,000". 

On  page  14,  in  line  16,  stride  out  "913,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "913,60O,00C  ". 


purposes  of 
text;   pro- 


he   Senator 


Is   the 


the   word 
proper  time 


en 
amendment 


On  page  16.  beginning  wltb  line  18,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  negotiating  the  surrender  or  rellngulsh- 
ment  of  any  U.S.  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

On  page  17,  in  line  9,  strike  out  "920,- 
735.000"  and  insert  "921,048,000". 

On  page  17,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "96,- 
145,000'  and  insert  "95,223,000". 

On  page  18,  in  line  17,  strike  out  "920,- 
661,000"  and  insert  "922,529,000". 

On  page  18,  in  line  22,  strike  out  "96.- 
605.208"  and  insert  "95,600,000". 

On  page  19,  in  line  5,  strike  out  "9141,- 
800,000"  and  insert  "9142.800,000". 

On  page  19,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "35,- 
900,000"  and  insert  "936,300,000". 

On  page  21,  in  line  19,  strike  out  "463,- 
400.000"  and  Insert  "9468.700.000". 

On  page  21,  in  line  24,  strike  out  "9122,- 
900,000"  and  insert  "9124,000,000". 

On  page  26,  in  line  25,  strike  out  "9769,- 
638,000"  and  insert  "9861,638,000". 

On  page  27,  in  line  2,  strike  out  "9194,- 
960,000"  and  insert  "9217,960,000". 

On  page  30,  in  line  13,  strike  out  "952,- 
090,000"  and  Insert  "962,471,000". 

On  page  30,  in  line  15,  strike  out  "913,- 
640,000"  and  insert  "913,636,000". 

On  page  31,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "9290,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "9453,500,000". 

On  page  31,  in  line  9,  strike  out  "972,- 
500.000"  and  insert  "9112,600,000". 

On  page  31,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "923,- 
880,000"  and  insert  "927,380,000". 

On  page  31,  in  line  19,  strike  out  "95,- 
990,000"   and   insert   "96,890,000". 

On  page  32,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "942,068,- 
000"  and  insert  "984.068,000". 

On  page  32,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "910,620,- 
000"   and   insert   "921,000,000". 

On  page  33.  in  line  6,  strike  out  "961,000,- 
000"   and  Insert  "961,410,000". 

On  page  34,  in  line  19,  after  the  semicolon, 
insert  "and  for  necessary  expenses  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  19,  1940, 
as  amended,". 

On  page  34,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "911,- 
565,000"  and  insert  "914.065.000". 

On  page  34,  in  line  24,  strike  out  "92,892,- 
000"  and  insert  "93.517,000". 

On  page  35,  in  line  18,  strike  out  "9490,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "9501,342,000". 

On  page  36,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "9136,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "9137,000.000". 

On  page  36,  in  line  10,  strike  out  "918.- 
000,000"  and  insert  "919,500,000". 

On  p«ige  36.  in  line  13.  strike  out  "94,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  "94,900,000". 

On  page  36,  beginning  with  line  22,  In- 
sert: 

CONSTBtrcnOK 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  for 
planning,  design,  and  construction  of  facili- 
ties, 91,160,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

Pot  "Construction"  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  91,790,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  37,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "98,435,000" 
and  Insert  "99,135,000". 

On  page  38,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "962,475,- 
000"  and  insert  "964,033,000". 

On  page  38,  in  line  3,  strike  out  "92,085,000" 
and  Insert  "92,586,000". 

On  page  38,  to  line  8.  strike  out  916.068.- 
000"  and  Insert  "916.198.000". 

On  page  46.  in  line  24,  strike  out  "9115.700.- 
000"  and  Insert  "9118.450.000". 

On  page  47,  in  line  21,  after  "above",  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "said  salary  to 
be  paid  from  this  appropriation  and  be  set  by 
the  Judicial  Council  of  the  Circuit,  which 
Council  shall  also  prescribe  the  duties  and 
qualification  of  the  position". 

On  page  47.  in  line  25,  strike  out  "929.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "929.916,000". 

On  page  48,  in  line  8.  strike  out  "916,551,- 
000"  and  Insert   '916,590,000". 


On  page  48.  In  line  11,  strike  out  "94,138. 
000"  and  inaert  "94,148.000". 

On  page  48.  in  line  20.  strike  out  "918.500  • 
000"  and  Insert  "920,153,000".  "      ' 

On  page  48,  in  line  23,  strike  out  "94,600- 
000"  and  Insert  "94,883,000". 

On  page  49,  in  line  5,  strike  out  "910  489 . 
000"  and  insert  "910,510,000".  '      ' 

On  page  49,  In  line  9,  strike  out  "92,589.000" 
and  insert  "92,594,000". 

On  page  49,  in  line  13,  strike  out  "924,046  - 
000"    and   Insert    "$24,096,000". 

On  page  49,  in  line  22,  strike  out  "$5,996  - 
000"  and  insert  "96,008,000". 

On  page  50,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "97,140,. 
000"  and  Insert  "97,233,000". 

On  page  50,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "91,800,- 
000"  and  Insert  "91.823,000". 

On  page  50.  in  line  18,  strike  out  "96,400,- 
000"  and  insert  "96,565,000". 

On  page  50,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "91,680,- 
000"  and  Insert  "91.721.000". 

On  page  53.  in  line  8.  strike  out  "962,350,. 
000"  and  insert  "965,640,000". 

On  page  53,  In  line  10,  strike  out  917,376,. 
000"  and  insert  "918,200,000". 

On  page  58,  beginning  with  line  5,  insert: 

"LEGAl.  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

"To  enable  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  make  payment  to  the  Ijegal 
Services  Corporation,  as  authorized  by,  and 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  of  1974  (Pi.  93-366), 
996,466.000:  Provided,  That  all  obligations 
and  expenditures  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1976 
by  the  Community  Services  Administration, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Continuing 
Appropriations  Resolution  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1976,  for  carrying  out  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  legal  services  and  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  charged  against  this 
appropriation. 

"For  Tjegal  Services  Corporation*  for  the 
period  July  1.  1976  through  September  30, 
1976.  $27,000,000". 

On  page  62.  beginning  with  line  11.  inaert 
000"  and  Insert  "$48,885,000". 

On  page  60,  in  line  12.  strike  out  "$12,426,- 
000"  and  insert  "$12,925,000". 

On  page  62,  beginning  with  line  11,  Insert 
"and  $10,000,000  is  for  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  7(h)  of  said  Act." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  make  his  amendment,  I 
think  I  can  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  on  page  60,  line  21,  the  word 
"direct,"  the  last  word  in  that  line,  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  page  62. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  the  House 
bill. 

Will  the  Senator  give  the  citation  in 
the  Senate  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  62.  line  9,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  the  word  "direct". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  that  motion  and  make  this  mo- 
tion :  that  on  page  62,  line  9.  the  last  word 
in  the  line,  "direct,"  which  the  commit- 
tee struck  as  part  of  its  amendment,  be 
left  in  the  bill — be  restored. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  objection  on 
my  part. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  objection.  We  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  commlttw 
amendment.  To  achieve  the  Senator's 
objective,  the  committee  amendment  wHl 
have  to  be  rejected. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  I  move 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  re- 
jected insofar  as  its  action  in  deleting 
the  word,  "direct,"  on  line  9  of  page  62 
is  concerned.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  chairman  if  we  might  have  a  short 
discussion  on  the  other  matter  that  I 
mentioned  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  elimination  of  the  request  that  was 
made  by  the  administration  of  $1  million 
for  work  in  the  Passport  Division. 
The  committee  has  not  allowed  that  and 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chairman. 
As  I  have  told  him,  that  there  is  a  bill 
on  the  calendar  now,  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
which  this  provision  is  sought  to  be 
authorized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  objective  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  proposes.  The 
point  is  that  it  has  not  been  authorized. 
This  calls  for  a  modernization  of  our 
passport  issuing  system.  I  think  we  need 
to  modernize  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  it  Is  provided 
in  the  administration  request. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  Is  in  the  administra- 
tion request,  but  the  only  trouble  is  that 
the  request  in  the  funding  came  up  be- 
fore the  program  was  authorized.  I  xm- 
derstand  there  is  a  bill  pending  at  the 
desk  now  to  authorize  this  program.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  it  has  been  au- 
thorized in  the  House. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  give  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  the  assurance  that  once  the 
Senate  does  pass  it — because  then  we 
will  have  something  to  pass  on ;  otherwise 
It  will  always  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consider 
this  favorably.  I  am  speaking  only  for 
myself,  but  I  will  use  all  the  persuasive- 
ness that  is  at  my  command  to  see  that 
we  carry  out  this  program  on  the  first 
si^jplemental. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
did  want  to  discuss  It  with  the  chair- 
Jnan.  because  I  believe  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant provision. 

I  thank  the  chairman  very  much. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  just  made,  well  describes 
the  scope  and  the  results  of  our  com- 
mittee action  on  this  biU.  I  applaud  and 
express  appreciation  for  the  chairman's 
leadership  in  promptly  reporting  this 
bill  to  the  Senate.  I  thank  him  for  his 
niany  courtesies  during  Its  development. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  legislation  contains  addi- 
tional funding  over  the  House  allowance 
Jor  support  of  criminal  justice  efforts. 

The  committee's  recommendation  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration reflects  Its  concern  in  the  In- 
crease in  serious  crime  in  past  years. 
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The  committee  is  mindful  that  reduc- 
tions in  funds  for  LEAA  block  grants 
and  other  activities  could  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  already  financially  pressed 
State  and  local  police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rections agencies. 

The  committee  recommendation  of  $92 
million  over  the  House-passed  bill  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  law  enforcement  edu- 
cation program  and  programs  under  title 
II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1975.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body  would  have,  in 
effect,  required  that  fimding  for  these 
programs  be  taken  from  other  ongoing 
LEAA  activities,  which  had  already  been 
reduced  in  the  budget  request  by  some 
$110  million.  This  diversion  of  funds  from 
other  LEAA  programs  would  force  a  re- 
duction in  direct  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  limit  LEAA's  sup- 
port of  the  career  criminal  program,  the 
efforts  to  reform  our  courts,  and  State 
and  local  efforts  to  control  organized 
crime.  To  my  mind,  these  reductions 
would  have  serious  consequences  in  our 
overall  efforts  to  reduce  and  control  crime 
in  the  United  States. 

In  line  with  that,  Mr.  President,  and 
aware  of  the  reliance  placed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  its  U.S.  attorneys 
to  conduct  litigation  in  the  94  judicial 
districts  across  the  country,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  that  56  of  the  112  re- 
quested U.S.  attorney  employee  positions 
that  were  deleted  by  the  House  be  re- 
stored. The  workload  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys has  increased  greatly  in  past  years, 
and  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
speedy  trial  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  which  went  into  effect 
on  July  1  of  this  year,  will  place  fiu-ther 
burdens  on  their  ofiBces.  These  additional 
positions  will  be  needed  to  meet  this  in- 
creased amount  of  litigation. 

Although  no  funds  were  appropriated 
for  the  recently  created  National  In- 
stitute of  Corrections,  the  committee  did 
take  cognizance  of  the  need  for  fimding 
of  tJiis  vital  addition  to  the  administra- 
tion and  research  activities  of  the 
American  prison  system.  The  Institute, 
housed  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  was  created  last 
year  by  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1975 — ^Public  Law  93^15. 
The  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  administration  submit  a  budget  re- 
quest at  an  early  date  for  this  much 
needed  activity. 

The  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  some  $14  miUioi.,  over  the  1975 
appropriation  for  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  as  does  the  House  passed 
biU. 

The  importance  of  this  relatively  new 
agency  is  even  more  apparent  than  when 
it  was  created,  in  light  of  the  increasing 
drug  traflSc  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world. 

Although  the  legislation  before  us  may 
contain  a  total  appropriation  higher  than 
some  of  us  would  care  to  see,  I  am  of  the 
firm  belief  that  in  view  of  the  ever  rising 
instances  of  crime,  this  is  no  time  to  relax 
our  efforts  to  combat  this  social  evil. 

There  are  certain  items  in  this  bill 
about  which  I  have  major  reservations. 
One  is  the  $209  million  increase  over  the 


House  allowance  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  programs.  That 
amount  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  <s 
Intended  are  exactly  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version  of  the  ve- 
toed Emergency  Employment  Appropria- 
tion Act. 

Another  area  of  major  concern  is  the 
continued  funding  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  line-of-business  program. 
This  FTC  program  is  enmeshed  in  liti- 
gation. More  than  100  corporations  are 
challenging  the  program  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  so  fundamentally  flawed  that 
its  stated  objectives  cannot  possibly  be 
achieved.  With  respect  to  two  court  chal- 
lenges to  the  legality  of  the  line-of-busi- 
ness program,  one  court  in  Delaware  has 
already  issued  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  FTC.  The  court  found  that  in 
all  probability  the  FTC  has  violated  the 
rulemaking  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
tratve  Procedure  Act  in  implementing 
the  program  last  year. 

Because  Chairman  Engman  of  the 
FTC  has  informed  this  committee  that 
this  year's  program  is  likewise  being 
adopted  without  regard  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act,  a  decision  ad- 
verse to  the  FTC  in  court  would  auto- 
matically nullify  the  1974  program  as 
well  as  the  1973  prograui. 

A  Federal  district  court  in  New  York 
has  ruled  that  companies  suing  the  FTC 
need  not  file  their  forms  unless  the  FTC 
ultimately  prevails  in  all  the  litigation. 
In  other  words,  a  final  decision  in  either 
court  adverse  to  the  FTC  would  prevent 
the  program  from  being  implemented 
against  anyone,  even  parties  not  before 
either  court.  Thus,  should  the  PTC  at- 
tempt to  implement  a  new  round  of  re- 
porting before  the  present  litigation  is 
resolved,  its  action  would  accomplish 
nothing.  Instead,  the  agency  would  gen- 
erate still  more  litigation  because  of  con- 
tinuing objections  by  all  affected  against 
incurring  staggering  compliance  costs 
for  a  "worthless"  program. 

The  FTC  has  been  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  line-of-business  program  since 
1970.  It  seems  hasty  for  this  committee 
to  permit  appropriated  fimds  to  be  used 
for  collecting  data  under  a  program 
which  has  been  foimd  to  be  grossly  de- 
ficient by  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
courts,  and  the  organizations  affected. 

There  should  be  a  moratorium  on  PTC 
line  of  business  appropriations  until  the 
status  of  all  the  litigation  becomes  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  of  finality. 

Mr.  President,  in  reviewing  this  bill 
section  by  section  I  find  that  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  we  are:  $56,688,000 
above  1975;  $51,380,000  below  the  1976 
budget;  and  $23,442,000  over  the  House 
allowance. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice  we  are: 
$58,998,000  above  1975;  $67,709,000  above 
the  1976  budget;  and  $100,481,000  over 
the  House  allowsince. 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce  we 
are:  $261,029,000  below  1975;  $210,198,- 
000  above  the  1976  budget;  and  $228,- 
551,000  over  tiie  House  allowance. 

For  the  Judiciary  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends: $23,369,000  above  1975;  $16,- 
572,400  below  the  1976  budget;  and  $4,- 
771,000  over  the  House  allowance. 

For  related  agencies  the  figures  are: 
$36,714,000     above     1975;     $119,118,000 
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President 


above  the  1976  budget;  anc 
over  the  House  allowance 

Therefore,  Mr.  Preslden|t 
recommended  by  this  bill 
ments  of  State,  Justice 
Judiciary,  and  related 
259,400  below   1975;    $409. 
the  1976  budget;  and 
the  House  allowance. 

The  chairman  of  the 
well-delineated    the    reasons 
amoimts,  and  they  will 
own. 

On  balance,  Mr 
standing  the  misgivings  I 
tain  of  these  amoimts  and 
tions  of  the  bill,  it  is  a  bill 
be  endorsed  and  approved 
so  that  we  may  proceed 
and.  in  due  time,  come  out 
bill  so  that  it  will  serve,  as 
sible.  as  the  basis  for 
the    many    departments 
mental  activities  involved. 

In  closing  Mr.  President, 
want  to  thanlt  my  chairman , 
able  John  O.  Pastore.  for  hii 
tesies  to  me  and  every  othef 
the  subcommittee. 

I    thank    the    chairman 
yielded. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr. 
to  the  desk  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 
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Presi  dent, 


ICER 


The  Senator  from  Rhode 
TORE)  proposes  an  amendment, 
after  line  20,  Insert  the  foUowlag 

PRtVACT    PROTECTION    STDDT   C'  )MMISSION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  th(  Privacy  Pro- 
tection Study  Commission  puisuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Privacy  Act  (Public  Law 
93-579),  $150,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  is  being  suggested 
by  Mr.  Mahon  who  is  chainnan  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Comin  ittee  to  pro- 
vide $150,000  in  startup  funplng  for  the 
Privacy  Protection  Study 
pursuant  to  the  provisions 
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$101,756,000 


once  again 
the  Honor- 
many  cour- 
member  of 


for    having 

,  I  send 

The  clerk 

dlerk  read  as 


Islind  (Mr.  Pas- 
On  page  59, 


Commission 
of  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  (Public  Law  93-57^).  This  will 
allow  the  Commission  to  get  started 
promptly  and  will  still  allov«  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  full 
request. 

I  have  a  letter  he  wrote  c^  July  28  to 
our  chairman.  Senator  JohnImcClellan. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
and  the  attachment  thereto  ie  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.     | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachment  were  ordsred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fallows: 

WASHINGTOir,   D.c, 

J  Uy  28,1975. 
Hon.  John  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appro;  )riation3,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  John:  I  am  enclosing  u  copy  of  the 
budget  request  which  has  been  made  by  the 
newly  created  Privacy  Protectloi  i  Study  Com- 
mission. It  Is  my  understand  ng  that  the 
OfSce  of  Management  and  Bud  ;et  Is  review- 
ing this  request  and  will  soi  in  be  trans- 
mitting It  to  the  Congress.       ; 

I  believe  that  the  best  procedure  at  this 
time  might  be  to  Include  s«me  start-up 
nooney  for  this  group,  say  H50,0(K)  or  1200,000, 
In  the  State- Justice  bill  and  to  eon«lder  what 


remaining  needs  It  has  In  connection  with 
the  Fall  Supplemental.  This  will  allow  the 
Commission  to  get  started  promptly  and  will 
allow  us  adequate  time  for  a  fuller  considera- 
tion of  Its  request. 

Representatives  Koch   and   Goldwater   are 
the  House  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
there  are  two  Senate  appointees  and   three 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
I  appreciate  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

George  Mahon, 
'  Chairman. 


New  York.  N.Y.. 

July  25, 1975. 
Hon.  James  T.  Ltnn, 

Director  of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ltnn:  We  ask  that  there  be  an 
amended  request  of  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  the  Privacy  Protection  Study 
Commission  In  the  amount  of  $747,756.  This 
amount  Is  requested  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-579. 

The  Privacy  Act  (PX.  93-579)  assigns  the 
Commission  with  a  number  of  responsibilities 
which  win  necessitate  employment  of  a  high 
level  staff  with  system,  research  and  legal 
skills.  Some  of  the  functions  outlined  In  the 
Act  Include: 

"Study  data  banks  and  Information  sys- 
tems to  ascertain  what  procedures  are  In 
place  for  ensuring  the  privacy  of  Individuals. 

"Determine  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
quirements for  privacy  applicable  to  Federal 
agencies  should  be  extended  to  non-Federal 
governmental,  regional,  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

"Determine  the  extent  to  which  mailing 
lists  violate  Individual  privacy  and  whether 
Individual  names  should  be  removed  upon 
the  request  of  the  Individual. 

"Review  those  laws.  Executive  orders,  regu- 
lations and  so  forth  which  relate  to  Indi- 
vidual privacy,  due  process  of  law,  and  other 
Constitutional  guarantees. 

"Upon  request,  prepare  model  legislation 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  be  used 
In  establishing  standards  for  disseminating 
and  maintaining  personal  information  at 
those  levels  of  government. 

"Conduct  such  Inspections  and  hold  such 
hearings  (Including  subpoena  power  over 
witnesses  and  documents)  as  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Act." 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Commission  would 
require  a  full-time  staff  of  approximately 
14  persons  and  substantial  expert  and  con- 
sultant support. 

The  accompanying  budget  request  was 
prepared  after  carefiU  analysis  of  the  Act, 
and  Is  based  largely  on  the  foUovrlng  consid- 
erations : 

Staff  salaries — Fourteen  staff  poeltlons 
were  developed  after  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Commission's  mandate.  Salaries  for  the 
positions  are  estimated  to  be  commensTirate 
with  the  degree  of  expertise  required,  and 
are  consistent  with  staff  salaries  of  similar 
commissions  and  agencies.  It  U  estimated 
that  in  the  Commission's  Initial  year  of  op- 
eration, there  will  be  a  period  of  "staffing 
up'",  which  will  translate  to  a  15%  lapse 
(or  "savings")   In  total  staff  salaries. 

Commission  Members — Salaries  for  the 
five  Commission  Members  who  are  eligible 
for  compensation  are  estimated  to  cost  $40,- 
000.  This  estimate  would  allow  for  a  two 
day  Commission  meeting  every  month,  plus 
one  day  preparation  time.  It  also  provides 
for  nine  subconunittee  meetings  of  equiva- 
lent time  during  the  year. 

Consultants  and  erperta — The  $30,000  es- 
timate for  consultants  and  experts  allows 
for  approximately  215  days  at  a  rate  of  $139.00 
per  day.  This  estimate  will  vary  with  the 
actual  rate  of  pay,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  Commission  on  such  Intermittent 
services. 


Personnel  benefits — This  estimate  is  based 
on  review  of  actual  cost  data  which  indi- 
cates  that  personnel  benefits  average  about 
9%  of  staff  salaries. 

Travel  and  transportation — The  $80,(X)0 
estimated  for  travel  will  allow  for  Commis- 
slon  Members  and  staff  travel,  and  travel 
of  experts  and  consviltants.  Allowable  per 
diem  rates  pertaining  to  travel  are  also  In- 
cluded In  this  estimate. 

Rent  and  communications — OfBce  space 
for  a  commission  staff  of  fourteen,  (approx. 
4,000  sq.  ft.)  m  Fiscal  Year  1976  will  cost 
approximately  $8.76  per  square  foot.  ($36,- 
040).  In  addition,  this  estimate  includes 
amounts  for  equipment  rental  (office  ma- 
chines, copier  machines,  etc.),  telephone 
service,  postage,  and  any  alterations  to  (tf- 
flce  space  which  may  be  reqiUred. 

Printing  and  reproduction — The  $10,000 
estimated  for  printing  will  allow  for  any 
reptorts  the  Commission  may  publish  In  itg 
first  year  of  operation,  as  well  as  letterhead 
stationery,  reproductions,  etc. 

Contract  services — This  estimate  includes 
amounts  for  contractual  services,  I.e.,  re- 
search studies,  administrative  support  agree- 
ment, etc.  This  estimate  Is  subject  to  vary 
with  the  dependence  that  the  Commission 
plans  on  contractual  services. 

Supplies  and  materials — equipment — ^The 
estimates  for  supplies  and  equipment  are 
nominal  amounts,  which  should  be  ade- 
quate for  the  Commission's  Initial  year  of 
operation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
request. 

Sincerely, 

David  F.  LiNovtrxs. 
Privacy    Protection    Study    Commis- 
sion. 

Privacy    Protection    Study    Commission — 
Bttdcet  Request  for   Fiscal   Year  1976 

personnel  compensation 
Staff  salaries 

Executive  director,  GS-18 $36,000 

General  counsel.  GS-18 36.000 

Deputy  executive  director,  GS-16 34, 607 

Director,  research,  GS-18 36,000 

Public  Information  director,  GS-15-  29,818 

Research  assistant,  GS-14 25,581 

Administrative  assistant,  GS-13 21,816 

Administrative  officer,  GS-13 21,816 

Secretary,    GS-11 15,481 

Secretary,    GS-9 12,841 

Administrative  assistant,  GS-9 12,841 

Assistant  public  Information  direc- 
tor,   GS-9 12,841 

Clerk-typist,  GS-5 — -  8,500 

Clerk-typist,  GS-5 8,500 

Total  staff  salaries 312,642 

Less  lapse — 15  percent 46,896 

Net  staff  salaries—. 266.746 

Intermittent  services 

Commission  members 40,000 

Consultants  and  experts 30,000 

Total     personnel     compensa- 
tion     335.746 

Personnel  benefits 26,000 

Travel  and  transportation 60,000 

Rent  and  communications 50,000 

Printing  and  reproduction 10,000 

Contract  services 250,000 

Supplies  and  materials 7,  OlO 

Equipment 10,000 

Total    747.766 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  Is  already  stated  In 
the  reading  of  the  amendment,  this  1b 
for  the  ptirposes  of  starting  up  fimdlng 
for  the  privacy  protection  study.  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  any  objection  to  It  I 
think  it  should  be  adopted. 


September  3,  1975 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  no  objections 
on  my  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
ABOOTiEZK)  proposes  an  amendment  (busi- 
ness loan  and  Investment  fund).  On  page 
62,  line  8,  strike  "$250,000,000,"  and  Insert  in 
Its  place  "$307,500,000". 

On  page  62.  line  9,  strike  "$100,000,000," 
and  insert  in  Its  place  "$139,500,000". 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  would  maintain 
the  appropriation  level  for  SBA  direct 
loans— the  business  loan  and  investment 
fund— at  its  fiscal  year  1975  level. 

In  his  budget  request,  the  President 
severely  cut  back  funds  for  section  7 
loan  programs.  He  asked  no  money  what- 
soever for  the  important  and  successful 
7(a)  direct  business  loans,  unless  Con- 
gress raised  the  interest  rate  from  the 
current  6%  to  9^2  percent. 

I  think  that  most  Members  of  Congress 
realized  that  raising  the  interest  rate 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  and  would  all 
but  eliminate  the  value  of  the  program 
to  the  Nation's  small  busine.ssmen.  Thus. 
the  increase  was  not  even  considered,  and 
the  House  wisely  voted  $100  million  for 
the  7(a)  business  loans  and  a  total  of 
$250  million  for  this  section. 

However,  even  this  $100  million  in- 
crease— over  the  President's  request  of 
zero — is  clearly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  small  business  community  in 
this  country. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  appropriations  was 
$307.5  million,  including  $139.5  million 
for  the  7(a)  business  loans.  Field  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, show  that  even  this  figure  was  far 
short  of  what  could  have  been  produc- 
tively used  to  assist  new  entrepreneurs, 
minority  businesses,  local  development 
companies  and  other  applicants. 

In  the  current  economic  recession, 
many  small  businesses  have  reached  the 
end  of  their  credit  from  commercial 
lenders.  Businesses  which  might  pre- 
viously have  been  accepted  for  SBA  guar- 
anteed bank  loans  now  have  only  the 
direct  loan  option.  High  interest  rates 
have  further  made  the  direct  loans  a 
necessary  option  for  the  businessman 
trying  to  make  a  go  of  it. 

Increased  demand  for  direct  loans 
have  caused  a  backlog  in  many  areas  of 
the  country.  Small  businesses  which  the 
SBA  find  qualified  in  aU  respects  for  di- 
rect loans  are  unable  to  obtain  them 
simply  because  the  well  regularly  runs 
dry.  Around  the  country,  SBA  ofiQces 
have  been  running  out  of  loan  author- 
ity well  before  the  time  period  for  which 
that  money  is  supposed  to  be  available. 
I  believe  that  cutting  the  appropriation 
for  this  program  at  a  time  like  thisTs 
shortsighted  and  a  false  economy. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  consider  an 
addition  of  $57.5  million  to  an  approprla- 
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tions  bill  lightly,  even  when  it  is  only 
to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

I  want  to  emphasize  first  that  this  is 
a  loan  program.  This  is  not  money  irre- 
trievably lost  to  the  taxpayers.  Besides 
going  for  a  useful  purpose,  this  new 
budget  authority  will  be  largely  recouped 
through  repayment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  I  believe  it  is  also  important 
to  point  out  that  this  amendment  is 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
congressional  budget  resolution.  The 
Budget  Conference  Committee  report 
specifically  noted  a  figure  of  $450  mil- 
lion in  new  SBA  direct  loan  authority; 
$307.5  million  is  well  within  this  goal  and 
well  below  the  $400  million  authorized 
for  this  fund. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  rejecting  the  rea- 
soning which  allows  the  President  to 
fail  to  request  an  appropriation  for  a 
good  program — one  which  creates  jobs 
and  fights  recession — and  then  pin  Con- 
gress as  big  spenders  when  we  try  to 
provide  the  kind  of  budget  the  agency 
needs  to  do  its  job. 

The  small  businesses  of  the  Nation 
need  direct  loans  at  least  as  much  as 
they  did  last  year.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has 
discussed  this  amendment  with  me,  and 
I  have,  in  turn,  discussed  it  with  Mr. 
Hruska. 

The  amount  that  was  appropriated 
last  year  was  $307,500,000,  and  this  year 
the  administration  asked  only  for  $150 
million.  The  House  made  it  $250  million, 
and  this  amendment  brings  it  back  to  the 
appropriation  level  of  last  year. 

But  there  is  this  to  be  said:  Insofar 
as  the  overall  program  is  concerned,  it 
has  increased  from  $1.3  billion  up  to  $1.7 
billion,  which  is  the  loan  level  of  the 
program,  and  this  is  all  because  as  these 
loans  are  paid  back  into  the  revolving 
fund,  the  amoimt  of  money  that  can  be 
reloaned  increases,  naturally,  and  the 
overall  program  becomes  larger.  I  guess 
that  might  have  been  one  reason  why 
the  administration  reduced  it  to  $150 
million. 

But  in  these  times  when  we  are  trying 
to  recover  from  a  very  bad  economic 
situation,  I  see  no  harm  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
it  to  conference.  My  colleague  agrees 
with  me.  We  make  no  assurances  as  to 
how  the  House  might  look  at  it,  but  we 
will  try  our  hardest  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  might  add  one 
thing,  that  this  amoimt  that  the  amend- 
ment increases  it  by  is  within  the  limit 
of  the  budget  resolution  and  also  within 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  this  item  from 
several  standpoints.  The  standard  ap- 
proach it  has  taken  on  all  of  these  items 
on  which  amendments  are  offered  is 
based  on  the  necessary  strictures  upon 
the  total  budget.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance we  went  further  and  examined 
the  requirements  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  We  believe  the  circum- 


stances demonstrate  that  the  capability 
of  this  Administration  is  fully  provided 
for  within  the  amounts  that  are  present- 
ly in  the  bill.  So  from  those  two  stand- 
points there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  amendment,  and  it  would  serve  small 
purpose,  if  any,  except  to  distort  the 
budget  total. 

However,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
we  can  take  this  amendment  to  confer- 
ence, and  there  discuss  it  in  the  light  of 
aU  of  these  facts,  including  those  brought 
out  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
and  make  disposition  of  it  at  that  point. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Abourezk) 
is  offering  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing Appropriations  bill  (H.R.  8121) 
which  would  increase  from  $250  million 
to  $307.5  million  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
business  loan  and  investment  fund.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  mandate 
S  139.5  million  of  this  amount  for  direct 
loans  by  SBA  to  small  business  concerns 
under  section  7<a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and 
has  been  reported  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee would  authorize  $250  million  for  the 
SBA  business  loan  and  investment  fund 
and  would  earmark  $100  million  for  the 
business  loan  program  authorized  by 
section  7(a) .  Those  are  precisely  the  type 
of  loans  which  SBA  was  originally 
created  to  make  as  its  most  important 
reason  for  being. 

The  Abourezk  amendment  would  in- 
crease this  business  loan  and  investment 
fund  authority  from  $250  million  to 
$307.5  million  total  and  the  section  7(a) 
business  loan  authority  from  $100  million 
to  $139.5  million,  the  same  figures  as  in 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  amount  of  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  all  business  loan  and 
investment  fund  authorizations  was  only 
$150  milUon  and  the  President  expressly 
asked  that  none  of  that  money  be  used 
for  section  7(a)  direct  business  loans  un- 
less the  interest  rate  authorized  were  in- 
creased from  the  the  present  6^8  to  9i/4 
percent.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
administration  could  find  no  Member  of 
Congress  who  would  introduce  a  bill  to 
make  that  interest  increase.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  full  House  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  have  been  ap- 
prehensive about  a  rumored  intention  of 
the  President  to  veto  any  appropriation 
bill  containing  additional  direct  business 
loan  authorization  without  an  interest 
increase. 

As  a  result,  we  are  faced  with  a  bill 
that  would  give  the  SBA  substantially  re- 
duced amounts  for  the  type  of  loans  that 
were  its  original  and  are  still  its  most 
important  fimction:  Direct  loans  to  small 
business  concerns  for  their  business  pur- 
poses. And  this  comes  at  a  time  when  oth- 
er sources  of  small  business  financing  at 
reasonable  or  even  high  interest  rates 
have  all  but  disappeared. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presldeht,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  oCfered  thia  amendment. 
I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  and  ccosidering  the 
present  economic  uncertainty  and  the 
stimulus  which  Increased  ci  edit  will  give. 
I  think  It  is  a  very  useful  pri?caution,  and 
I  join  the  Senator  in  appreciation  for 
both  Senator  Pastore's  knd  Senator 
Hruska's  constructive  attitqde. 

Mr.  ABOURE2:k.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  also  tha  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  Senator 
Nklson,  who  has  indicateq  strong  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  s^s  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  w£is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vcte  by  which 
tile  amendm«it  was  agreed  i  o. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Preside;  it,  I  send  to 
tlie  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICHR.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  <  lerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  37,  line  9,  strike  nut  $9,135,000 
and  Insert  •9.068,000. 

On  page  37.  line  9,  after  "exj  ended"  Insert 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  thit  no  part  ot 
the  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the 
Federal  Plre  Council  subsequi  nt  to  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation." 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President ,,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  witli  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  fj-om  Rhode 
Island  prior  to  calling  it  up. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Sffiiator  please 
repeat  that?  I  was  distracte<[  on  another 
matter. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  was  advisirg  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  that  I  h£l  discussed 
tills  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  [Island  prior 
to  introducing  it.  and  that  i ,  is  my  hope 
that  this  will  be  an  accept)  ible  amend- 
m«it. 

Mr.  PASTORE  If  the  Jienator  will 
yield.  It  is,  absolutely. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Jie  Senator 
from  Vermont.  This  is  a  com  nlssion  that 
has  not  met  in  I  do  not  kno  w  how  long. 
They  have,  actually,  nothing  to  do  and  it 
goes  on  and  on  and  on  and  on  like 
Tennyson's  brook. 

I  thhik  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
should  be  congratulated  anfl  I  am  per- 
fectly wiliing  to  accept  this  amendment 
and  will  fight  for  its  eUmlnailon,  that  Is, 
for  the  elimination  of  this  CKmey  if  we 
go  to  conference.  T 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  ttstingulshed 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  who  has  been 
extremely  helpful  to  me  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment,  which 
has  been  cosponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from]minois  (Mr. 
Pbrcy).  would  eliminate  allappropria- 
Uons  for  the  Federal  Fire  cduncU.  While 
the  sum  Involved  Is  relatlveljlsmall,  $67.- 
000,  the  principle  Involved  isi  In  my  esti- 
mation of  great  Importance^  In  essence 
it  Is  whether  or  not  the  Cong  ress  Is  going 


to  be  accountable  In  appropriating  tax- 
payers' money.  And  I  include  in  that  eic- 
countability  cutting  out  the  unnecessary 
underbrush  wliich  has  infested  much 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  however 
small  each  individual  clump  may  be 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Fire  Coun- 
cil is  an  agency  that  long  ago  outlived 
its  usefulness  and  no  longer  performs 
any  function  justifying  its  existence. 

Mr.  President,  this  Coimcil  has  over 
the  years  been  shimted  about  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  Federal  agency  to 
another.  It  has  only  been  funded  under 
this  appropriation  bill  since  fiscal  year 
1974.  It  is  an  obscure  entity  not  identi- 
fied as  a  line  item;  in  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  funds  it  out  of  a 
discretionary  account.  I  am  confident 
that  had  the  distinguished  fioor  mana- 
ger of  the  bill  been  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion, my  amendment  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  Federal  Plre  Council  was  estab- 
lished in  1936  by  Executive  order.  Accord- 
ing to  its  charter,  it  Is  "an  official  advi- 
sory agency  in  matters  relating  to  the 
protection  of  Federal  employees  and 
property  from  fire."  In  brief,  the  Coun- 
cil's job  is  to  organize  and  direct  meet- 
ings of  Government  officials  who  have 
an  interest  In  fire  safety.  At  these  meet- 
ings it  is  intended  that  these  officials  dis- 
cuss their  common  problems  and  coor- 
dinate Federal  safety  programs. 

In  the  course  of  a  study  concerning 
problems  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
conducted  by  members  of  my  staff,  they 
discovered  that  since  1968  the  CouncU 
held  a  maximum  of  two  meetings  the 
last  being  held  In  June  1974. 

During  this  6-year  period,  a  fuU-time 
executive  director  and  a  secretary,  em- 
ployed periodically,  receiving  an  annual 
budget  of  $67,000.  were  employed  to  ad- 
mmister  the  activities  of  the  Council 

Why  continue  appropriating  money 
for  a  governmental  unit  that  has  been 
virtually  idle  for  6  years? 

Legislation  enacted  in  1968.  the  Fire 
Safety  Act,  and  in  1974,  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act,  created  new  fire 
protection  agencies  and  offices  to  perform 
some  of  the  same  functions  for  which 
the  Federal  Fire  Council  was  originally 
intended.  We  have  here  a  classic  case  of 
the  creation  of  new  agencies  without  full 
consideration  for  eliminating  others 
made  obsolete  by  them. 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Administration,  of  which  the 
Fire  CouncU  is  now  a  part,  was  created 
by  Congress  in  1974  and  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  a  massive  fire  protection  ffort 
that  applies  to  both  Federal  and  private 
safety  Interests.  In  addition,  the  General 
Services  Administration  employs  a  staff 
of  six  that  Is  concerned  solely  with  fire 
safety  in  federal  buildings. 

There  Is  no  argument  over  the  need 
for  strong  federal  fire  protection  legis- 
lation and  for  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  agencies  entrusted  with  that  respon- 
sibility. With  the  exception  of  this  $67,- 
000  for  the  obsolete  Federal  Fire  Coun- 
cil, I  strongly  support  the  committee 
recommendation  which  Is  substantially 
higher  than  the  amount  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  striking  of  funds  for  the  Federal 
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Fire  Council  in  no  way  precludes  offlclaU 
of  interested  agencies  from  periodically 
meeting  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  I  just  do  not  believe  that  such 
normal  business  and  professional  pro- 
cedures require  a  full-time  staff,  however 
small. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  birth  to  236  new 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  departments 
Once  organized  agencies  tend  to  stay  in 
business,  regardless  of  how  much  the 
conditions  that  fostered  their  inception 
may  change. 

The  Federal  Fire  Council  is  an  ex- 
ample, albeit  a  smsdl  one.  of  such  agency 
survival.  It  is  a  place  to  begin  doing 
something  about  the  problem  and  my 
amendment  Is  Intended  for  that  purpose 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  by  the  disregard  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  by  a  task 
force  which  would  be  fimded  imder  this 
bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  have  some  documentation  as  to 
a  disregard  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  and  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  advising  his  ad- 
visory committee  as  to  how  the  Advisory 
Committee  Act  can  be  thwarted  and  can 
be  disregarded  by  dinner  meetings  or 
breakfast  meetings  or  dismissals  of  the 
stenographer,  and  so  forth.  I  think  it  is 
most  remarkable. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
imposed  some  fairly  tough  requirements 
on  the  Government's  f  arfiung  network  of 
citizen  advisory  committees,  and  one  of 
these  was  that  each  advisory  committee 
meeting  be  open  to  the  public  unless  it 
1;5  "concerned  with  matters"  which  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  exempts 
from  mandatory  public  disclosure.  In 
effect,  it  converted  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  into  an  open-meeting  law. 
It  is  therefore  astonishing  and  Ironic 
to  find  an  official  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  coun- 
seling an  advisory  committee  on  how  to 
thwart  the  open-meeting  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

This  happened  May  7  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Organized  Crime  Task  Force 
to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals. 
Here  Is  the  background: 

Chartered  AprU  10,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  is  a  re-creation  of  the 
group  of  the  same  name  which  existed 
in  1972-73  and  produced  criminal  justice 
standards  and  goals  reports  dealing  with 
the  courts,  police,  corrections,  com- 
munity crime  prevention,  and  other 
areas.  It  was  the  most  expensive  of  the 
1,439  advisory  committees  In  existence 
in  1972,  costing  $1,750,000. 

Re-creation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  launches  the  second  phase  of 
the  standards  and  goals  effort,  but  this 
time  the  reports  are  to  be  produced  by 
individual  task  forces  dealing  with  orga- 
nized crime,  civil  disorders  and  terror- 
Ism,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  so  mi.  It  Is 
expected  to  be  a  $2  million  enterprise 
taking  18  months. 
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On  May  7  the  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force  met  in  public  session  with  William 
T.  Archey,  Acting  Director  of  the  Policy 
Analysis  Division  in  LEAA's  Office  of 
Planning  and  Management,  and  other 
LEAA  officials.  According  to  the  tran- 
script of  the  meeting,  Archey  explained 
how  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  and  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  would  affect  the 
operation  of  the  task  force.  Then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  task  force  asked  a  question, 
leading  to  this  exchange: 

Mr.  Byrne.  I  understand  the  press  are  go- 
ing to  be  In  here  In  all  of  our  deliberations 
except  when  we  notify  you  a  month  in  ad- 
vance that  we  want  it  closed? 

Mr.  Abchet.  First,  this  is  the  only  meet- 
ing required  to  be  In  Washington.  All  other 
meetings  can  take  place  wherever  Jack  Keboe 
wants  to  have  them  take  place,  which  poses 
you  much  less  of  a  problem,  much  less  of 
an  Issue.  You  wUl  find  that  the  first  meet- 
ing attracts  generally  some  public  Interest 
and  some  media  Interest,  but  I  think  after 
the  first  meeting,  you  won't  find  that. 

Mr.  Rubinstein.  Well,  the  transcripts  are 
available  If  the  meetings  are  closed  up. 

Mr.  Ahchey.  Teah.  But,  I  am  saying  that 
also  when  a  meeting  Is  closed,  there  Is  no 
requirement  also  for  minutes  to  be  public 
on  a  closed  meeting. 

Mr.  Byrne.  Is  there  some  federal  law  that 
requires  this? 

Mr.  Aechey.  Yes,  two  federal  laws.  One  Is 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  that 
pertains  to  Jack  and  all  of  the  staff  direc- 
tors. It  is  quite  explicit,  quite.  You  know  I 
am  In  a  difficult  position  on  that  myself  be- 
cause I  understand  what  you  are  saying 
and 

Mr.  Byrne.  We  are  all  In  a  difficult  posi- 
tion here  if  the  press  are  going  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Archey.  Well,  again,  I  think,  Garrett, 
at  this  point  In  time  the  flrst  meeting  Is  the 
one  that  the  press  exhibits  some  Interest  In, 
after  that  It  doesn't.  At  least  that's  been  his- 
torically the  case  with  all  our  advisory  com- 
mittees, even  the  original  commissions 
weren't.  Also,  as  I  am  saying,  the  committee 
is  not  going  to  have  to  meet  In  Washington 
all  the  time  anyway. 

Mr.  Byrne.  It  is  a  job  getting  over  here. 

Mr.  KoHN.  We  could  have  all  our  good, 
honest-to-goodness  discussions  over  the 
lunch  hour  while  the  stenographer  is  gone. 
(General  laughter.) 

iii.  Archey.  I  hate  to  be  talking  about  how 
the  hell  we  get  around  this  because  that  puts 
me  In  a  rather  difficult  p)osltlon.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  suggest  henceforth  jrou 
have  dinner  meetings  which  can  be  picked 
up  as  a  result  of  the  grant  and  which  do 
not  have  to  have  minutes  and  are  not  ot 
public  record.  That  Is  what  we  did  with  one 
group  already,  where  they  met  the  night 
before  at  a  dinner  meeting.  You  can  conduct 
business  as  long  as  you  have  a  business 
agenda  of  some  sort,  but  that  does  not  apply 
because  It  says  something  about  dinner  meet- 
ings as  different. 

Now.  I  suppose  If  the  dinner  meeting  would 
last  seven  or  eight  hours,  that,  you  know, 
that  U — I  am  not  going  to  get  Into  that  side 
of  It.  .  .  . 

The  superb  irony  in  the  May  7  meet- 
ing was  tliat  later  the  task  force  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  commimlcating 
with  businessmen  and  the  public  about 
organized  crime.  Here  Is  a  tidbit  from 
the  transcript  of  the  meeting,  with  a 
member  of  the  task  force  observing: 

We  can't  expect  the  press  to  communicate 
what  government  does,  what  government's 
problems  are  unless  we  teach  them  to  under- 
stand the  subtleties  that  are  not  so  obvious 
of  the  organized  crime  problem.  We  have  to 
*t»rt  teaching   the  press  as   we   teach   our 
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police  officers  and  our  prosecutors  to  under- 
stand organized  crime.  They  have  got  to  be- 
come equal  partners  In  the  teaching  and 
training  process. 

Amazingly,  no  participant  remarked  on 
the  contradiction  of  excluding  the  press 
from  task  force  deliberations  while  mak- 
ing the  press  "equal  partners  in  the 
teaching  and  training  process." 

My  Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Ac- 
coimting  and  Management  will  be  hold- 
ing more  oversight  hearings  on  advisory 
committees.  But  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  his  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee share  my  concern  that  the  LEAA 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  of  all 
agencies,  and  its  advisory  committees 
and  task  forces,  set  an  example  of  com- 
pliance with  all  laws  including  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  membership  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Task  Force  and  the  list  of  members  pres- 
ent at  the  May  7  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Organtzed  Crime  Task  FVsrce 

Benjamin  Zelenko,  Esq.,  Welsman,  Celler, 
Spett,  Modlln,  Werthelmer  Law  Firm,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Victor  Rosenbloom,  Professor  of  Law  and 
PoUtlcal  Science,  Northwestern  University. 
357  E.  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

Oarrett  Byrne.  District  Attorney.  New 
Court  House.  Pemberton  Square,  Boston. 
Mass.  02108. 

Jonathan  Rubinstein,  168  Congress  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.I  1201. 

Honorable  Judge  Robert  W.  Warren,  U.S. 
Eastern  District  Court,  517  E.  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bud  Purdy.  Director,  Dade  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  1320  14th  Street,  N.W., 
Miami,  Fla.  33125. 

John  E.  Kehoe.  Jr..  Chairman.  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Safety.  1010  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  Boston,  Mass.  02215. 

Special  Prosecutor  Maurice  Nadjarl,  New 
York  Office  of  Special  Prosecutor,  No.  2 
World  Trade  Center  Building,  67th  Floor, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10047. 

John  J.  MuUaney,  Executive  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning 
Agency.  3535  Quaker  Bridge  Road,  Trenton, 
N.J.  08625. 

Mr.  Aaron  M.  Kohn,  Managing  Director, 
Metropolitan  Crime  Commission,  1107  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  70112. 

Rex  Armlsted,  Attorney  General's  Office, 
Organized  Crime  Division,  Poet  Draw  7,  Lula, 
Miss.  38644. 

Organized  Crime  Task  Force,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, 

Washington,  DC,  May  7. 197S. 
Members  present:  John  F.  Kehoe,  Chair- 
man: Oarrett  Byrne;  Benjamin  Zelenko;  Vic- 
tor Rosenbloom;  E.  Wilson  Purdy;  Aaron  M. 
Kohn:  Jonathan  Rubinstein;  Judge  Robert 
Warren:  Maurice  Nadjarl:  and  John  J. 
Mullaney. 

Speakers:  John  Herzlg:  William  Archey: 
John  Golden:  and  Steven  Cooley. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  am  not  too  famlllsu",  of  course, 
with  this  because  apparently  a  presenta- 
tion was  made  before  another  committee 
and  it  did  not  come  up  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

Of  course,  naturally,  no  one  can  argue 


that  the  law  should  be  subverted  in  any 
way,  and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  in  the 
least. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  we  are 
dealing  here  with,  possibly,  organized 
crime,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  would  impede  the  Justice  ciepart- 
ment  In  dealing  with  that  very  nefarious 
activity.  Also,  we  have  to  deal,  of  course, 
with  national  security. 

But  I  win  state  what  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  do,  and  I  hope  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  will  agree  with  me.  We 
are  going  to  take  this  part  of  the  Record 
and  I  am  going  to  send  it  down  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  get  his  reaction  to 
all  this,  to  tell  us  in  detail  what  this  is 
aU  about  and  then  take  it  from  there. 

I  hope  that  this  wlU  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  He  Is  very 
astute  and  he  believes,  as  we  all  do,  in 
the  freedom  of  information,  that  nothing 
should  be  taken  away  or  hidden  from  the 
Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  orgsinlzed  crime  and  dealing 
with  national  security  we  are  in  a  very 
sensitive  area,  and  I  would  not  want  to 
commit  myself  one  way  or  the  other  this 
afternoon  without  knowing  all  the  facts, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  end  here. 

I  am  going  to  instruct  the  staff,  both 
for  the  majority  and  the  minority,  to  take 
this  matter  right  out  of  print  and  let  us 
write  a  letter,  and  I  hope  Senator  Hhuska 
will  join  me  in  signing  that  letter,  to  get 
a  reaction  from  the  Department  as  to 
what  this  is  all  about,  why  these  things 
are  being  done. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  and  that  is  in 
accord  with  his  usual  consideration  for 
enforcement  and  basic  consideration  of 
the  law. 

I  am  putting  in  the  Record  this  col- 
loquy whereby  they  say  that  funds  that 
are  appropriated  under  this  act  will  be 
used  for  dinner  meetings  for  6  or  7  hours 
while  the  stenographer  is  dismissed  and 
a  member  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
says  that  this  is  a  way  to  avoid  either 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  or  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  said,  "We  should  have  all 
our  good,  honest-to-goodness  discussions 
over  the  luncheon  hour  while  the  stenog- 
rapher Is  gone,"  and  then  there  was  gen- 
eral laughing. 

It  is  not  a  laughing  matter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  comes  into  this  LEAA  and  in 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  LEAA 
which,  more  than  any  other  committee, 
should  be  concerned  with  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  suggests  in  some  way  to 
thwart  and  evade  the  law. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  concur,  will  tsike  this 
up  with  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  and 
see  that  there  will  be  compliance  with 

thft   a/i>f' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  do  It  and  I  make  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  if  there  are  any  more  amendments, 
but  before  third  reading  I  suggest  the 
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absence  of  a  quorum.  I  h)pe  the  cloak- 
rooms will  tidvlse  the  valous  Senators 
that  we  are  ready  for  the  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFK^ER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The    assistant   legislative    clerk    pro 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pitesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescind  Ki. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlpER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AOitlNISTRATION 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Prei;ident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islanl  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  I  yi4ld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  the  bill  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  committee  has  added 
$3,000,000  for  district  placing  grants. 
The  Senator  will  recall  a 
him  by  Mr.  Randolph,  th^  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  a  s  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, requesting  that  the  ccmmittee  con- 
sider adding  these  additic^ial  funds  for 
districts. 

In  that  letter  we  said : 

We  are  concerned  that  the  admlnilstration 
requested  no  funding  for  nei  v  economic  de- 
velopment districts.  In  the  1974  extension 
legislation,  we  Increased  the  p  Dtentlal  for  the 
creation  of  EDD's  and  raised  '  he  title  III  au- 
thorization for  these  program  s  from  $35  mil- 
lion to  $75  mUlion.  We  alsc  recommended 
that  an  additional  $2.5  mUlicn  be  appropri- 
ated for  administrative  supp<  rt  grants  to  40 
new  districts. 


Am  I  correct  that  the  Se  nator  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  which 
he  ably  chairs  are  in  accord  with  that 
sentiment  by  providing  the  $3  million  in 
the  bill  for  section  301(b)   grants? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thantf  the  Senator 

INS    APPEOPRIATIO)  IS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Senator  Pastore 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  A  ppropriations 
Committee  have  included  m  additional 
$26.86  million  in  the  Juitice  Depart- 
ment portion  of  the  appn  priations  bUl 
for  provision  of  750  new  po  sitions  within 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  This  is  the  same  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  House  o:  Representa- 
tives several  weeks  ago.  It  reflects  a 
sevenfold  Increase  from  the  100  positions 
added  during  fiscal  1975.  Jlowever,  it  is 
less  than  half  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's request  to  the  Whije  House,  and 
far  fewer  than  the  INS  request  of  3,200 
positions  which  it  submitt^  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  ] 

While  the  funds  and  peisonnel  which 
this  appropriation  will  provide  will  go  a 
long  way  to  relieve  the  treniendous  back- 
log in  the  Immigration  anc  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  the  small  si^  of  the  en- 
forcement arm  and  uneven  quality  of 
services  provided  by  this  organization,  I 
fear  they  will  not  go  far  enough  to  ame- 
liorate the  tremendous  prDblems  faced 
across  our  entire  Nation  as  a  result  of 
the  continuing  influx  of  illegal  aliens. 
For  example,  it  Is  estimatjed  that  any- 
where between  24,840  and  ^76,000  illegal 


aliens    are    employed   in   Los   Angeles, 
20,000  In  Detroit,  and  6,500  in  Boston. 

After  long  discussions  with  INS  oflQ- 
cials  and  union  leaders  in  my  home  State, 
all  of  whom  stressed  the  understafflng 
problems  in  the  region,  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  requesting  that  the 
committee  double  the  appropriation  in 
order  to  provide  2,000  pxjsitions  nation- 
wide. I  felt  that  this  sum  was  justified 
for  several  reasons.  First,  a  tremendous 
backlog  exists  in  the  southern  region  of 
California  alone:  10,000  in  naturaliza- 
tion, 20.000  in  travel  visas,  and  40,000  in 
applications  processing.  The  information 
service  line  in  Los  Angeles  often  runs  out 
the  door  of  the  INS  office  and  around  the 
entire  block. 

In  a  meeting  with  Joseph  Sureck,  Dis- 
trict Director,  and  Ed  O'Connor,  Re- 
gional Director  for  INS  in  California 
during  this  recess,  I  was  informed  that 
the  influx  of  illegal  aliens  into  my  home 
State  alone  ranges  from  20,000  to  30,000 
each  month,  and  that  there  are  cur- 
rently over  2  million  Ulegals  living  in 
California  today.  Almost  75  percent  of 
these  are  under  the  age  of  15,  and  vir- 
tually undetectable. 

Second,  INS  has  informed  me  that 
they  are  unable  to  adequately  respond 
to  calls  to  remove  illegals  from  work 
sites  because  they  are  understaffed.  From 
union  officials,  I  hear  of  INS-manage- 
ment  cooperative  efforts  to  remove  il- 
legals from  worksites,  efforts  which  may 
be  in  breach  of  NLRB  since  such  efforts 
often  yield  union  workers  alone — work- 
ers unaware  of  the  impending  INS  visit. 

Third,  as  my  friend  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Biaggi  pointed  out, 
the  INS  has  been  forced  to  establish 
priorities  of  function  within  their  serv- 
ice, despite  the  fact  that  all  of  INS  en- 
forcement functions  are  critical  to  solv- 
ing the  illegal  alien  problem.  A  specific 
casualty  under  that  directive  was  the 
area  control  apprehension  program,  a 
program  responsible  for  locating  illegal 
aliens  living  in  our  major  urban  areas. 

The  appropriation  proposed  by  the 
House  and  under  consideration  now,  as 
INS  informs  me,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
revive  this  program. 

Last,  there  are  over  1  million  jobs  in 
this  Nation  which  are  now  being  held  by 
illegal  aliens.  Not  all  of  those  positions 
call  for  unskilled  or  semiskilled  labor. 
Hearings  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  a  good  number 
of  those  jobs  are  skilled  construction 
positions,  white  collar  office  positions. 
That  is  1  million  jobs  which  American 
citizens  and  legal  immigrants  now  out  of 
work  could  be  holding. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
today  to  increase  the  appropriations  for 
INS,  but  in  lieu  of  that,  I  would  like  to 
pose  several  questions  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

First,  does  the  chairman  feel  that  the 
addition  of  750  new  positions  Is  an  ade- 
quate response  to  the  ever-Increasing 
problem  of  illegal  aliens?  In  other  words, 
does  he  believe  that  this  appropriation 
will  prove  to  be  effective? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  committee  is 
aware  that  750  positions  may  not  be  all 


that  is  required  to  clear  up  the  backlog 
of  casework  and  adjudication.  It  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  tighten  up  the  Border 
Patrol  and  enforcement  arm  of  INS.  It 
Is,  however,  the  kind  of  beginning  we 
need.  An  amendment  of  the  nature  the 
Senator  describes  is  commendable.  How- 
ever, INS  does  not  have  the  facilities  to 
train  and  accommodate  2,000  individuals 
at  one  time.  It  Is  far  more  reasonable 
to  add  personnel  gradually  so  they  may 
be  absorbed  more  readily  into  the  INS 
work  force. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  have  worked  on  that 
assumption  for  several  seasons  of  ap- 
propriations so  far,  and  have  had  little 
success  in  improving  the  strength  of  INS 
I  frankly  do  not  feel  that  we  can  wait 
until  June  1976,  to  add  more  personnel. 
I  would  suggest,  then,  that  a  commitment 
be  made  today  to  again  increase  the  INS 
force  by  an  additional  750  during  our  first 
supplemental  appropriation  for  this  year, 
due  sometime  later  this  fall.  By  then,  the 
persormel  approved  during  our  current 
deliberations  may  well  be  on  the  job, 
their  training  complete.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives  has  similar  plans  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  California  has  made  a  reasonable 
response  to  my  concern  that  the  person- 
nel will  not  be  readily  absorbed  into  the 
INS  force.  The  supplemental  appropria- 
tion is  several  months  away.  If  the  illegal 
alien  situation  persists,  I  feel  that  the 
committee  would  seriously  entertain  a 
budget  request  to  further  increase  INS 
staffing. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

INTERNATIONAL    WOMEN'S    TEAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
known,  1975  is  International  Women's 
Year.  The  major  national  IWY  effort  is 
spearheaded  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year.  Senator  Bayh  and  I  are 
both  Commission  members.  To  support 
the  staff  and  operational  costs  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission,  $450,000  was  includ- 
ed in  the  general  administrative  budget 
of  the  State  Department  authorizing 
bill.  Subsequently,  the  House  included 
language  in  its  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill  report  that 
$450,000  in  the  salaries  and  expense 
account  of  the  Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs  section  Is  to  be  used  for  National 
Commission  related  activities.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  Senate  version  does  not 
include  such  language.  May  I  enlist  the 
support  of  the  chairman  in  seeing  to  it 
that  appropriate  language  is  included  in 
the  conference  report  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  support  of  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year,  appropriate  lan- 
guage will  be  included  in  the  conference 
report.  I  should  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that  the  funds  are  included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk 

Mr.  CHILES.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
.follows: 

On  page  29,  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  fimds  contained 
In  this  title  may  be  used  to  provide  assist- 
ance for,  intervene  In  or  Institute  against 
any  school  or  school  district  any  proceeding 
which  has  as  a  stated  objective  a  desegrega- 
tion remedy  or  order  which  would  require 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school;  or  to  force  over 
the  protest  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent 
the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any  student 
attending  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  to  or  from  a  particular  school  which 
is  not  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  or  her 
place  of  residence. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
Thurmond)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
be  made  cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  think 
most  Senators  are  aware,  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  impose  certain 
limitations  on  the  use  of  Department  of 
Justice  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
civil  rights  enforcement  responsibilities. 
Specifically,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  the  Attorney  General  from 
pursuing  any  desegregation  order  de- 
signed to  require  forced  busing  of  school- 
children; the  forced  closing  of  any 
schools;  or  the  forced  transfer  or  re- 
assignment of  any  student. 

Since  it  is  not  my  intention  to  frustrate 
the  Justice  Department's  prosecution  of 
constitutional  violations — but  rather  only 
to  insure  that  the  relief  which  it  seeks  is 
compatible  with  congressional  will  and 
public  desires — the  amendment  is  drafted 
in  such  a  way  that  the  end  result  being 
sought  determines  the  propriety  of  ex- 
penditures. Accordingly,  there  should  be 
no  concern  on  the  part  of  busing  advo- 
cates that  the  Justice  Department's  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  the  law  might  be  in- 
hibited. 

PROPER   PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  avoid  in  our 
consideration  of  this  amendment  an 
emotional  debate  on  individual  philos- 
ophies and  the  merits  of  the  busing 
issue  itself — an  exercise  which  we  went 
through  rather  thoroughly  last  year,  and 
the  2  years  before  that — I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  put  this  matter  in  Its  proper 
perspective.  In  so  doing,  we  will  be  able 
to  confine  our  discussion  to  the  basic 
policy  question  Involved. 
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That  question  is,  of  course,  whether  we 
want  to  permit  the  Justice  Department 
to  engage  in  activity  which  is  contrary 
to  congressional  intent  as  expressed  In 
the  form  of  restrictions  on  spending  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  do  not  believe  we  do,  and 
feel  that  the  language  which  I  am  pro- 
posing represents  a  natural  transition  in 
the  series  of  busing  restrictions  which 
have  evolved  in  recent  years. 

LEGISLATIVE   CURB   ON   BUSING 

In  justifying  the  expedience  of  this 
amendment,  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
to  go  back  to  section  407(a)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  itself.  For  even  at  that 
time,  in  empowering  the  Attorney  Gren- 
eral  to  sue  for  "such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate," the  law  stipulated  that  no 
order  should  be  sought  "...  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  to  achieve  . . . 
racial  balance." 

Later,  title  vni  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  prohibited  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  transportation 
of  students  to  carry  out  a  desegregation 
plan  unless  voluntarily  requested  by 
school  officials.  More  recently,  the  educa- 
tion amendments  last  year  included  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  busing  either  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance or  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial 
desegregation. 

RESTRICTIONS   ON   APPROPRIATION    MEASURES 

The  first  curb  on  busing  in  an  appro- 
priations measure  came  with  adoption 
of  a  narrow  version  of  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendments  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Although 
subsequent  forms  of  those  amendments 
have  generally  been  watered  down  by  the 
Senate,  we,  last  September,  agreed  to  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Helms)  which  incorporated  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  imweakened 
House  language  outrightly  forbidding  the 
use  of  funds  for  desegregation  busing. 

Antibusing  language  directed  toward 
HEW  was  routinely  included  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations  meas- 
ure this  May,  and  again  made  a  part  of 
the  education  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the 
trend  in  Congress  is  definitely  against 
the  acceptance  of  massive  busing  in  order 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  our  schools — 
and  that  HEW  has  been  effectively  re- 
strained from  promoting  such  practices. 

JUSTICE    ACTIONS    INCONSISTENT 

Seemingly,  these  fund  restrictions 
would  have  operated  to  relax  the  pressure 
on  school  districts  to  implement  new  and 
more  extensive  busing  programs.  What 
has  happened,  however,  is  that  HEW — 
the  previous  torchbearer  for  busing  solu- 
tions— has  responded  to  congressional 
actions  by  turning  over  everything  it  had 
begun  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

As  a  result,  the  Attorney  General  is 
pursuing  busing  orders  more  vigorously 
than  ever,  and  our  constraints  on  HEW 
have  been  of  little  consequence  in  dis- 
couraging further  busing.  It  seems  to  me 
highly  inconsistent  that  we  should  per- 
mit one  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  activity  that  we 
have  sought  to  curtail  in  another,  and 


for  that  reason  I  have  devised  this  some- 
what different  approach  to  further  qual- 
ifying the  Government's  busing  advocacy 
role. 

EFFECTS    OF    AMENDMENT 

I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  provided  with  a  factsheet  setting  out 
the  intended  effects  of  my  amendment, 
but  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, I  might  just  point  out  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  insure  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment does  not  use  federally  appropriated 
funds  to  promote  busing  as  a  solution  to 
racial  imbalance  problems.  It  would  ac- 
complish this  by  limiting  the  Attorney 
General's  involvement  in  cases  which 
seek  busing  orders,  school  closings,  or 
Involuntary  reassignments  as  part  of  the 
relief  for  any  constitutional  violation. 

In  more  basic  terms,  we  would — with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment — simply 
be  going  back  on  the  original  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  clarifying  again  that  bus- 
ing is  neither  an  appropriate  nor  a  de- 
sirable remedy.  So,  in  substance,  the  re- 
striction I  am  proposing  would  prohibit 
the  Justice  Department  from  instituting, 
intervening  in,  or  continuing  with  any 
desegregation  action  in  which  busing  is 
articulated  among  the  relief  being  sought. 

NONEFFECTS     OF     AMENDMENT 

With  this  type  of  measure,  it  is  perhaps 
equally  important  to  outline  what  would 
not  be  affected.  Foremost  among  the 
"nonresults,"  of  course,  is  that  the  lan- 
guage would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
Attorney  General's  pursuit  of  desegrega- 
tion orders  themselves  or  the  active  en- 
forcement of  5th  and  14th  amendment 
rights. 

Other  factors  to  consider  are  that  pri- 
vate parties  could  still  litigate  busing- 
oriented  suits;  school  districts  could  still 
choose  to  devise  their  own  busing  plans 
for  desegration  purposes;  and  the  courts 
themselves  would  still  be  free  to  initiate 
orders  which  include  busing  as  a  last  re- 
sort remedy.  I  have  prepared  a  factsheet 
which  I  think  better  explains  the  thrust 
of  my  amendment,  and  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  factsheet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Factsheet  on  Dole  Busing  Amendment 

The  Amendment  would: 

Compel  the  Justice  Department  to  with- 
draw from  active  cases  in  which  busing, 
school  closings  or  Involuntary  transfers  are 
being  sought  unless  the  relief  prayed  for  Is 
modified  to  exclude  those  remedies. 

Preclude  the  Justice  Department  from  Join- 
ing and  supporting  a  proceeding  brought 
against  school  districts  by  private  parties  pro- 
posing any  of  those  three  categories  of 
action. 

Prevent  the  Justice  Department  from  It- 
self initiating  against  any  school  district  a 
desegregation  suit  that  seeks  an  order  incor- 
porating forced  busing,  school  abolishment, 
or  Involuntary  reassignments. 

The  Amenctoent  would  not : 

Affect  existing  finalized  orders. 

Preclude  the  Justice  Department  from  In- 
volvement in  actions  which  have  as  their 
purpose  only  the  determination  on  the  merits 
of  Constitutional  violations. 

Interfere  with  the  pursuit  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  desegregation  orders  per  se  or  the 
general  enforcement  of  the  Bth  and  14th 
Amendments. 

Eliminate   the   Justice   Department   from 
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participation  In  proceedings 

a  declared  objective  the 

a  desegregation  plan  or 

lates  other  than  busing,  scllool 

Involuntary  transfers  as  par; 

relief. 

Prohibit   parties   other   thjan 
Department  from  Instituting 
specify  busing  as  a  solutloi 
balance. 

In  any  way  Infringe  on  th« 
themselves  to  develop  a  plan 
elude  busing  as  a  remedy 

Have   any   bearing   on   the 
school   districts  to  voluntarily 
and  Implement — In  response 
desegregate — a    pUn    that 
closings,  or  transfers. 

tTNIFOBMITT    OF    APPROACH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  principal  need  for 
this  amendment:  that  o:  establishing 
some  degree  of  consisten<y  in  our  ap- 
proach to  desegregation  p-oblems.  That 
is,  where  we  have  indicated  on  repeated 
occasions  that  we  do  not  condone  busing 
as  a  preferred  means  of  carrying  out  in- 
tegration goals,  we  should  i»iake  that  pol- 
icy apply  evenly  throughout  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  j 

In  order  to  accomplish  that,  we  must 
not  allow  the  Department 

continue  its  pursuit  of  polijci-_  ^ 

have  already  said  should  n  )t  be  followed 
by  HEW.  If  we  do,  we  wou  d  only  be  in- 
viting even  greater  critcisi  i  of  our  lack 
of  a  uniform  and  planneq 
solving  national  problems. 
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In  addition  to  the 
from  toleration  of  these 
tices,  I  am  disturbed  by 
correct  with  this 
Inequality  of  resources 
partment  of  Justice  and  a 

trying  to  defend  a  „__ 

That  is.  there  is  no  way  witl 
budgets   financed   by    tax 
that  they  can  successfully 
the  forces  of  the  Federal 
even  where  the  factual 
some  merit  to  their 

This  disparity  is  further 
situations  such  as  that  in  , 
where  the  school  district  no 
case  but  was  directed  to  paj 
ment's  attorneys'  fees  and 
Certainly,  where  there  a.^ 
constitutional  violations,  wc 
to — and  indeed,  this 
not — restrain  the  Justice 
enforcement  capabilities ; 
at  least  be  interested  in  ^_. 
flexibility  for  school  boards 
reasonable  case  and  then 
adverse  order  with  a 
fordable  plan. 


ACCEPTABLE    ALTEBNA:  TVES 


Since  there  will 
who  suggest.  Mr.  President, 
ing  the  Justice  Department 
in   which    busing,    the    ab; 
schools,  or  the  involuntan' 
students    would    effectlvel;  ■ 
meaningful  remedies.  I  w 
attention  to  section  214  of 
amendments  approved  by 
year.  For  under  that  heading 
of  Remedies."  Senators 
the  possibility  of  busing 
among  seven  categories  of 
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consent  that  that 


section  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

F^iORrry  or  Remedies 

Sbc.  214.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportiuilty  or 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
which  may  involve  directly  or  Indirectly  the 
transportation  of  students,  a  court,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
consider  and  make  specific  findings  on  the 
efficacy  In  correcting  such  denial  of  the 
following  remedies  and  shall  require  imple- 
mentation of  the  first  of  the  remedies  set 
out  below,  or  of  the  first  combination  thereof 
which  would  remedy  such  denial: 

(a)  assigning  students  to  the  schools  clos- 
est to  their  places  of  residence  which  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of 
education  for  such  students,  taking  Into  ac- 
count school  capacities  and  natural  physical 
barriers; 

(b)  assigning  students  to  the  schools  clos- 
est to  their  places  of  residence  which  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  into 
account  only  school  capacities: 

(c)  permitting  students  to  transfer  from 
a  school  in  which  a  majority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
to  a  school  In  which  a  minority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national 
origin; 

(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
zones  or  grade  structures  without  requiring 
transportation  beyond  that  described  in  sec- 
tion 215; 

(e)  the  construction  of  new  schools  or  the 
closing  of  inferior  schools: 

(f)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
magnet  schools:  or 

(g)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  any  other  plan  which  is  educationally 
sound  and  administratively  feasible,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  215  and  216  of 
this  part. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Among  the  suggested  reme- 
dies required  to  be  considered  first  by 
that  section  are  the  assigning  of  students 
to  schools  closest  to  their  places  of  resi- 
dence; permitting  voluntary  transfers; 
revising  attendance  zones;  building  new 
schools;  or  establishing  magnet-type  fa- 
cilities. Accordingly,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
leave  the  Justice  Department  with  a  suit- 
able range  of  relief  measures  to  seek,  and 
that  in  specifying  objectives,  their  pro- 
posed orders  would  be  more  realistic  and 
more  in  keeping  with  congressional 
intent. 

A    QUESTIONABLE    CONCEPT 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  Issues  that 
can  compare  with  busing  for  its  degree 
of  emotion  and  divergence  of  opinion. 
That  was  well  illustrated  by  the  heated 
debates  In  the  Senate  last  year  and  the 
narrow  margins  by  which  the  Gumey 
amendment  was  defeated— 47  to  46 — and 
the  Helms  amendment  was  adopted — 45 
to  42. 

The  problem  continues  to  confront  us, 
however,  and  controversy  over  the  via- 
bility of  the  busing  concept  hangs  over 
us  with  ever-increasing  uncertainty. 
Many  former  advocates — and  in  particu- 
lar. Prof.  James  S.  Coleman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago — have  now  begun  to 
question  whether  or  not  busing  has  really 
backfired  and  resulted  in  "resegregation" 
instead  of  the  integration  which  we  have 
sought. 


RKIXJECnONS    OF    PUBLIC    ATTITUDB 

In  Omaha,  Denver.  Kansas  City,  Bos- 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  Wilming- 
ton, Detroit,  Indianapolis.  Atlanta,  and 
elsewhere  there  is  the  fear  of  disruption 
and  a  crunch  for  funds  in  the  educational 
process  from  implementation  of  busing 
orders.  I.  for  one,  firmly  believe  that  the 
polls  are  accurate  when  they  show  that 
95  percent  of  the  people — black  and 
white — do  not  think  busing  is  the  answer 
to  equal  educational  and  social  oppor- 
tunity, and  feel  that  our  actions  in  Con- 
gress should  correspond  with  the  atti- 
tudes of  those  we  represent. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  each  of 
us  here  will  give  serioxis  thought  to  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  this  amendment.  It 
is  essential  that  we  maintain  a  legislative 
posture  of  responsiveness  to  the  times, 
and  by  agreeing  to  my  proposal  we  will, 
I  think,  be  bringing  our  spending  priori- 
ties more  in  line  with  national  sentiment 
on  this  important  matter. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  what  I  referred  to 
as  a  factsheet.  It  does,  I  believe,  clearly 
set  forth  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  language  which  I  have  proposed,  but 
just  as  a  matter  of  summary,  let  me  state 
again  briefly  what  this  amendment 
would  do. 

First,  it  would  compel  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  withdraw  from  active  cases 
in  which  busing,  school  closings,  or  in- 
volimtary  transfers  are  being  sought  un- 
less the  relief  prayed  for  is  modified  to 
exclude  those  remedies ;  second,  it  would 
preclude  the  Justice  Department  from 
joining  and  supporting  a  proceeding 
brought  against  school  districts  by  pri- 
vate parties  proposing  any  of  those  three 
categories  of  action;  and  finally,  it  would 
prevent  the  Justice  Department  from  it- 
self initiating  against  any  school  district 
a  desegregation  suit  that  seeks  an  order 
incorporating  forced  busing,  school  abol- 
ishment, or  involuntary  reassignments. 

SITUATIONS  NOT  COVERED 

Probably  just  as  important,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  is  what  the  amendment 
would  not  do,  and  here  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  it  would  not,  as  has  been 
a  matter  of  great  controversy  in  the  Sen- 
ate before,  have  any  effect  on  existing 
finalized  orders.  Neither  would  it  pre- 
clude the  Justice  Department  from  in- 
volvement in  actions  which  have  as  their 
purpose  only  the  determination  on  the 
merits  of  constitutional  violations. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  the  pursuit 
by  the  Department  of  desegregation  or- 
ders per  se,  or  the  general  enforcement 
of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments.  And  it 
would  not  eliminate  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  participation  in  proceedings 
which  have  as  a  declared  objective  the 
implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan 
or  remedy  that  stipulates  other  than 
busing,  school  closings,  or  involuntary 
transfers  as  part  of  the  desired  relief. 

It  would  not,  and  I  emphasize  would 
not  prohibit  parties  other  than  the  Jus- 
tice Department  from  instituting  civil 
suits  which  specify  busing  as  solution  to 
racial  imbalance.  Similarly,  it  would  in 
no  way  Infringe  on  the  right  of  courts 
themselves  to  develop  a  plan  which  may 
include  busing  as  a  remedy  and  would 
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have  no  bearing  on  the  prerogative  of 
school  districts  to  voluntarily  decide  upon 
and  implement — in  response  to  an  order 
to  desegregate — a  plan  that  Includes  bus- 
ing, closings,  or  transfers. 

NEED    FOR    CONSISTENT    POLICY 

Mr.  President,  that.  In  essence,  explains 
the  thrust  of  my  amendment  and  spells 
out  the  reasons  why  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  believes  it  should  be  adopted. 
That  justification  could,  I  think,  be 
boiled  down  to  one  word:  consistency. 

By  that  I  mean  that  if  we  say,  on  the 
one  hand — as  we  did  in  the  relevant 
appropriation  bill  amendments  of  last 
year— that  we  should  deny  the  use  of 
funds  by  HEW  to  promote  busing,  and 
yet  permit  some  other  Federal  Depart- 
ment to  continue  doing  the  very  thing 
we  have  sought  to  restrict,  we  certainly 
are  not  being  consistent.  So  I  would  hope 
that  that  policy  conflict  might  be  recog- 
nized and  properly  corrected  through 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  I  yield  the 
floor  for  further  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  am  going  to  move  that  this 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Frankly,  this  is  an  old  chestnut.  We 
have  swept  up  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
half-dozen  times  on  busing  amendments. 

I  made  it  my  duty  to  have  the  staff 
communicate  with  tiie  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Word  comes  back  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  vigorously  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

The  Department,  they  claim,  is  under 
a  constitutional  duty  to  assist,  if  needed, 
in  the  implementation  of  orders  of  a 
Federal  court  entered  in  private  school 
desegregation  cases.  Nor  is  this  duty  any 
the  less  where  the  court  order  involves 
the  busing  of  students.  To  deprive  the 
Department  of  its  ability  to  furnish  such 
assistance  could  well  have  the  effect  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  widespread 
violence. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther discussion  on  it. 

I  am  going  to  move  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  the  motion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  certainly  will  until 
all  who  want  to  speak  can  speak. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  brief. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  am  delighted  to  join  In  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  described  this  antlbuslng 
amendment  £is  an  "old  chestnut."  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  It 
could  be  better  characterized  as  a  "hot 
potato,"  one  of  the  hottest  in  America 
today. 

If  the  Senators  really  need  any  evi- 
dence that  this  Senate  has  the  duty  to 
take  a  step,  belated  as  it  may  be,  in  the 
right  direction,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  di- 
rection of  doing  away  with  the  absurdity, 
the  Insanity  of  forced  busing,  the  daily 
headlines  describing  the  turmoil  and 
hostility  in  Boston,  Detroit,  and  other 
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cities    around   the   Nation,   supply   the 
stark,  tragic  evidence  every  day. 

Let  the  record  be  clear,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  motion  to  table  comes,  any 
Senator  voting  to  table  this  amendment 
will  be  voting  to  continue  forced  busing. 
Let  us  not  hide  behind  a  parllsunentary 
procedure.  At  the  very  least,  we  should 
have  an  up  and  down  vote  on  this 
amendment  so  Senators  can  show  their 
colors  and  show  where  they  stand. 

If  Senators  axe  against  forced  busing, 
they  will  vote  against  tabling  this 
amendment.  If  they  are  for  forced 
busing 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  gladly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  a  restriction 
against  our  own  Attorney  Genertd,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  Senator  is  doing  here 
is  telling  him  that  he  cannot  enforce  a 
court  order.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
is  doing.  To  give  this  malarkey  about  "if 
you  vote  to  lay  on  the  table  you  are 
voting  for  forced  busing,"  the  Senator 
can  call  it  any  name  he  wants,  but  what 
he  is  saying  here  Is  that  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
cannot  carry  out  a  court  order,  and  the 
day  that  that  comes  democracy  will  dis- 
integrate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator,  I  am  sure, 
believes  everything  he  says,  and  I  accord 
him  every  sincerity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  jneld? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  not  saying,  and  we  are  not  suggesting 
that  the  Attorney  CJeneral  should  not 
fully  enforce  a  court  order.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  amendment  pertains  only  to 
actions  taken  by  the  Justice  Department 
prior  to,  or  during  the  litigation  phase  of 
any  desegregation  proceeding. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Of  course,  the  amend- 
ment is  clear  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  should  be  clear  in  every- 
one's mind  that  once  a  court  order  is 
issued,  it  must  be  carried  out  whether  it 
involves  busing,  school  closings,  involun- 
tary transfers,  or  whatever.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  the  Attorney  General's 
responsibility  in  that  regard  should  in 
any  way  be  affected,  and  by  no  means 
would  it  be  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  able  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

The  English  language  is  still  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  amendment 
speaks  for  Itself. 

This  morning's  headlines,  yesterday 
morning's  headlines,  and  the  headlines 
for  the  rest  of  this  school  year  cry  out 
for  approval  of  this  amendment. 

Now,  as  far  as  North  Carolina  is  con- 
cerned we  have,  I  hope,  the  worst  behind 
us.  For  years,  the  South  has  endured 
swarms  of  Federal  bureaucrats  and 
steady  harrassment.  We  have  done  more 
in  the  South  to  integrate  than  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  The  batUeground 
is  now  elsewhere. 

I  am  talking  about  Boston.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Detroit.  I  am  talking  about 
States  that  are  currently  being  in- 
undated with  hostility  and  violence,  not 
the  South. 


I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Senate 
had  better  take  a  step  now  in  the  right 
direction  toward  doing  away  with  this  ab- 
surdity, because  that  is  all  it  is — a  tragic 
absiu"dity. 

I  do  not  care  who  is  against  it  down 
at  the  Justice  Department.  They  are 
wrong.  They  have  not  looked  at  the  sit- 
uation in  Detroit  or  else  they  do  not  care. 
They  have  not  looked  at  it  in  Boston. 
They  had  better  start  looking,  and  they 
had  better  drop  all  of  the  platitudes. 
Forced  busing  is  an  invasion  of  the  right 
of  the  American  people  to  decide  where 
their  children  shall  go  to  school. 

As  I  have  said  in  this  Chamber  many 
times,  this  is  not  a  rswiial  matter;  it  is  a 
biracial  matter.  The  blacks  of  America, 
by  every  poll  I  have  seen,  are  just  as  dis- 
gusted with  forced  busing  as  anyone  else. 
I  defy  any  Senator  to  produce  any 
measurement  of  public  opinion  in  which 
this  is  not  the  case. 

We  are  allowing  education  in  America 
to  be  destroyed.  We  are  placing  education 
secondary  to  other  things  which  have  no 
place  in  the  schools. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
on  his  amendment,  and  I  say  sigain  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  cer- 
tainly hear  echoes  of  the  past,  but  one 
thing  which  has  brought  me  to  my  feet  is 
the  idea  that  violence  shall  prevail  over 
law  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  Constitution  all  about?  We 
did  not  submit  to  the  violence  of  yoimg 
people  who  rioted  with  respect  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  did  not  submit  to  the 
violence  of  blacks  on  14th  Street  in 
Washington,  who  rioted  because  they  did 
not  think  there  were  adequate  civil  rights 
laws  on  the  books  to  protect  them.  We 
should  not  and  we  cannot — and  whole 
history  shows  it — submit  to  the  violence 
of  misguided  whites  who  wish  the  con- 
stitutional remedies  and  protections  de- 
nied the  people  just  because  their  skins 
are  black,  though  they  are  fully  Ameri- 
cans, like  everyone  else.  We  settied  that 
in  the  civil  rights  law  of  1954. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  the  web  of 
contradiction  that  one  gets  into  in  a 
matter  like  this.  I  always  like  to  read 
the  amendments  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors).  The 
first  provision  of  the  amendment  relates 
to  "no  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  may  be  used  to  provide  assist- 
ance for". 

So  we  have  the  really  absurd  situa- 
tion where  our  colleague  from  Kansas 
said.  It  does  not  "in  any  way  infringe 
on  the  right  of  courts  themselves  to  de- 
velop a  plan  which  may  include  busing 
as  a  remedy."  But  it  does  prohibit  the  At- 
torney General  from  giving  the  view  of 
the  Attorney  CJeneral  to  that  court,  even 
if  the  court  asks  for  it,  if  the  court  wants 
to  proceed  along  this  line. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  is  is  another  way 
to  skim  the  busing  controversy  and  to 
avoid  the  fact  that  many  Americans 
favor  civil  rights  and  will  fight  for  civil 
rights,  even  though  they  may  disagree 
personally  with  a  particular  remedy 
which  is  Invcrfced,  because  they  realize 
that  the  morality  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
Constitution  is  at  stake.  If  the  courts 
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have  a  right  to  order  busir  g,  according 
to  Senator  Dole  himself,  then  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  Unite  1  States  cer- 
tainly has  a  duty  to  be  a  piirty  to  what 
the  court  wishes  to  do  in  or  ler  to  advise 
the  court,   as   the  Govemrient  lawyer, 
what  in  his  opinion  the  law  requires,  or 
what  is  the  feasibility  of  remedy,  and 
many  other  questions  which  ire  involved. 
So  the  amendment  just  c  oubles  back 
upon  itself,  Mr.  President,  and  simply 
tries  again  to  find  another  way  to  pro- 
hibit busing,  which  the  courts  require. 

Now,  why  does  our  colleairue  do  this? 
He  does  it  because  he  is  try  ing  to  avoid 
the  argimient,  which  is  a  V!ry  effective 
and  important  argimient,  tliat  we  can- 
not have  a  confrontation  between  the 
Constitution  and  the  duties  which  the 
Constitution  imposes  on  courts  and  Con- 
gress. That  is  what  we  have  ^  ilways  tried 
to  avoid. 

Another  one  of  the  points  1  n  this  mat- 
ter, which  is  very  interesting  to  me,  is 
the  effort  to  analogize  what  o  jr  colleague 
from  Kansas  is  trying  to  do  in  this 
amendment  with  what  is  the  existing 
law.  It  is  contradicted  by  ths  very  quo- 
tation he  made  himself. 

It  may  be  that  on  the  list  of  seven 
remedies  busing  Is  the  last.  ]  know  that 
Congress  is  not  happy  about  it.  But. 
nonetheless,  it  Is  given  as  a  renedy. 

This  would  result  in  emasculating  and 
making  that  remedy  absurd,  to  say  the 
courts  can  do  it  but  the  Att|)mey  Gen- 
ei-al  can  have  no  hand  in  the!  process. 

If  we  really  want  to  be  f ran  c  we  should 
bring  in  again  an  amendn  ent  which 
would  be  successful,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
less it  were  a  constitutional  umendment 
to  prohibit  the  courts  from  prescribing 
busing  as  a  remedy.  That  is  enactly  what 
the  Senator  who  has  argued  in  favor  of 
this  has  done  before.  That  h  about  the 
only  way  in  which  you  can  f  atly  inter- 
ject in  that  kind  of  situation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  ii  true  that 
those  affected — generally,  the  black  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States- -are  a  mi- 
nority. But  as  I  said  when  I  began,  what 
is  the  Constitution  all  about?  If  violence 
can  intimidate  the  people  of  [the  United 
States  to  deny  constitutional  rights  to  a 
minority,  then  you  may  just  s,s  well  for- 
get about  the  Constitution,  which  In  its 
first  10  amendments  was  M-ritten  es- 
pecially to  protect  the  Individ  ml  against 
the  power  of  the  state. 

You  might  just  as  well  talk  about  ab- 
solving criminals  from  any  re;  ponsibility 
for  their  criminal  acts  if  you  are  going 
to  use  the  argument  which  I  just  heard 
used:  How  can  you  expect  the  school 
district  to  stand  up  against  tli  e  power  of 
the  United  States?  How  can  rou  expect 
a  single  miscreant  charged  wi  th  robbery 
or  counterfeiting  or  homicide  en  the  high 
seas  to  .stand  up  against  th^  power  of 
the  United  States? 

We  do,  because  that  is  wha ;  the  Con- 
stitution is  written  to  protect  and  that 
is  how  we  seek  to  equate  th«  power  of 
the    Attorney    General    or    the    United 


States  with  the  rights  of  the 


But  if  you  are  going  to  d(stroy  the 
structure  of  the  ConsUtutio^i  in  this 
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do  it  but  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
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United  States  can  intervene  in  no  way, 
then  you  really  jeopardize  the  rights 
which  are  guaranteed  to  every  individual 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  party  to 
these  debates  for  25  years.  I  am  one  of 
the  major  movers.   I  am  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  which  worked 
out  the  so-called  Scott-Mansfield  com- 
promise. On  the  whole,  taken  overall,  it 
works;  and  it  has  kept  this  coimtry  in  a 
reasonable  state  of  balance  respecting 
this  highly  vexing  and  highly  difficult 
proposition.  The  fact  that  there  is  vio- 
lence in  Boston  or  violence  in  some  other 
place  is  now  a  very  rare  occurrence.  In 
fact,  I  note  with  great  interest  that  the 
people  of  Boston  favor  the  reelection  of 
Mayor  White,  though  he  has  taken  a 
vigorous  and  strong  constitutional  posi- 
tion, in  the  face  of  what  from  the  sound 
of  the  decibels  seems  like  a  lot  of  fury  in 
the  Boston  area.  But  when  it  gets  down 
to  the  nitty-gritty  and  the  voter  goes  to 
the  voting  booth,  he  may  not  be  happy 
about  it,  but  his  conscience  dictates  his 
vote,  and  it  is  to  sustain  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  what  is  at  stake  in  this 
amendment. 

I  am  very  gratified  that  my  col- 
league. Senator  Pastore,  as  has  been  his 
tradition  here — even  a  longer  time  than 
I  have  spent  here— will  move  to  table 
this  amendment.  I  believe  it  should  be 
tabled,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  these 
amendments  constantly  pop  up  as  non- 
germane  amendments  on  appropriations 
bills  and  other  measures,  and  in  appro- 
priations bills  there  are  restrictions. 

Fortunately,  Senator  Dole,  as  is 
typical  of  him,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
bring  up  this  kind  of  amendment.  We 
have  had  these  amendments  brought  up 
when  they  were  not  printed,  when  no 
notice  was  given.  They  were  submitted 
at  the  desk  at  the  tall  end  of  great  de- 
bate that  had  nothing  to  do  with  busing. 
That  is  a  Member's  right,  but  it  is  a 
right  of  the  Senate  to  be  prudent.  If 
there  were,  as  there  have  been,  these 
anguished  debates  on  this  subject,  they 
rate  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
that  is  the  way  in  which,  if  a  change  is 
to  be  made,  it  should  be  made,  rather 
than  in  this  way. 

Therefore,  the  tabling  method  is  the 
right  method,  because  it  says  we  will  not, 
within  this  context,  pass  on  so  critical  an 
issue  as  this  one.  We  will  pass  on  it  de- 
liberately, in  an  education  bill  or  in  an- 
other substantive  bill  which  deals  with 
pohcy;  but  we  will  not,  on  this  ad  hoc 
basis,  as  part  of  this  constant  war  which 
is  being  waged  upon  the  remedy  of  bus- 
ing, entertain  it  in  the  Senate.  For  that 
reason  alone,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mem- 
bers, whether  they  agree  or  do  not  agree 
should  at  least  agree  with  the  prudence 
of  preventing  this  kind  of  foray,  with  this 
kind  of  atmosphere,  on  a  particular  bill. 
A  Member  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it. 

As  I  say.  Senator  Dole,  as  is  his  wont, 
graciously  has  given  us  notice  of  it.  None- 
theless, it  is  that  practice  on  which  the 
Senate  has  somewhat  expressed  itself 
on  previous  tabling  motions,  and  that  is 
why  I  believe  this  one  should  be  success- 
ful, too. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
make  the  propriety  of  this  amendment 
perfectly  clear — as  that  term  Is  currently 
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being  used— it  would  be  well,  i  think  to 
review  the  history  of  limitations  on  other 
appropriation  bills.  In  doing  so,  I  would 
point  out  also  that  the  imposition  of 
spending  limitations  is  in  many  instances 
the  only  real  opportunity  we  have  to  re- 
flect the  will  of  Congress. 

It  is  neither  an  uncommon  nor  unac- 
ceptable practice,  that  is,  and  has  been 
utilized  with  respect  to  the  busing  issue 
on  nimierous  occasions.  For  example 
Public  Law  93-517,  enacted  December  7 
1974,  contained  the  following  restriction 
on  the  use  of  funds  by  HEW,  and  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  that,  in  essence,  is  the 
basis  for  the  language  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  used  in  drafting  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  refer  to  section  208  of  the  law,  which 
reads,  in  part: 

Sec.  208.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  to  take  any  action  to  force  the 
busing  of  students;  to  force  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  the  abolishment  of  any 
school;  or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assign- 
ment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

Included  in  that  section,  but  not  read 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  was  some 
language  which,  in  effect,  gutted  the 
whole  intent  of  that  limitation.  The 
language  added  was  "which  is  desegre- 
gated as  that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  PubUc 
Law  88-352."  And  for  obvious  reasons, 
that  qualifying  provision  has  been 
omitted  from  my  amendment. 

The  identical  language  was  used  again 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
signed  on  June  12,  1975.  Public  Law 
94-32.  So  there  is  precedent  for  these 
types  of  restrictive  provisions  and  I  am 
only  seeking  to  complement  and  expand 
upon  those  already  in  effect. 

The  only  difference  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  can  distinguish  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  trying  to  be  consistent.  We  are 
saying  that  what  HEW  cannot  do  should 
not  be  accomplished  simply  by  transfer- 
ring the  pursuit  of  the  matter  to  an- 
other department  of  this  Government,  In 
this  case  the  Justice  Department. 

I  reiterate  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas does  not  suggest  in  any  way  that 
the  courts  should  be  restricted  in  the 
actions  they  deem  necessary.  Indeed, 
nothing  in  the  amendment  prevents  the 
court  from  ordering  busing,  from  order- 
ing school  closings,  or  from  requiring  In- 
voluntary transfers  of  students  if  they 
are  necessary  to  remedy  constitutional 
violations.  It  simply  says  that  these  are 
remedies  that  cannot  be  advocated— I 
think  "promoted"  might  be  a  better 
word — by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  might  also  in  passing  refer  to  Public 
Law  93-380,  section  215,  which  refers  to 
transportation  of  students,  and  section 
214  of  that  law,  with  reference  to  prior- 
ities of  remedies.  I  think  it  Is  well  to  read 
the  preamble: 

Sec.  214.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  • 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
which  may  involve  directly  or  indirectly 
the  transportation  of  students,  a  court,  de- 
partment, or  agency  of  the  United  States 
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gtiall  consider  and  make  specific  findings 
on  the  efficacy  in  correcting  such  denial  of 
the  foUowlng  remedies  and  shall  require 
implementation  of  the  first  of  the  remedies 
set  out  below,  or  of  the  first  combination 
tnereof  which  would  remedy  such  denial: 

The  suggested  remedies  already  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

I  say  to  those  who  feel  otherwise  that 
we  are  not  stripping  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  authority  or  responsibility  for 
seeking  desegregation  orders.  Neither 
are  we  suggesting  in  any  way  that  the 
courts  would  be  deprived  of  its  discretion 
to  formulate  an  order  requiring  busing 
or  transfer  of  students  or  closing  of 
schools. 

1  point  out  that  in  the  recent  August  11 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  there 
appeared  a  very  timely  article  on  this 
subject  entitled  "Busing:  Why  Tide  Is 
Turning."  The  article  quotes  not  only 
whites  but  blacks  as  well.  It  quotes  Amer- 
icans all  across  the  coimtry — regardless 
of  economic  status  and  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed — who  are  now  having 
second  thoughts  about  busing. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  indi- 
cated earlier,  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  busing  several  years  ago  was 
Professor  Coleman,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  a  sociologist.  In  this  article, 
he  says,  however,  that  busing  in  most 
large  cities  has  been  futile  and  often  self- 
defeating,  for  It  has  merely  speeded  up 
the  flight  of  whites  and  led  to  resegre- 
gation  instead  of  the  desired  integra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtrsiNo:   Wht  Tide  Is  Turning 

The  tide  is  turning  against  busing  as  a 
way  of  Increasing  racial  Integration  In  city 
schools. 

The  trend  shows  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
nation.  In  Congress,  among  federal  officials, 
even  among  federal  Judges,  blacks,  and  civil- 
rights  leaders  who  once  were  the  prime 
movers  for  busing. 

This  does  not  mean  that  busing  is  dead. 
Programs  ordered  by  U.S.  courts  are  not 
being  abandoned.  Demands  for  more  bus- 
ing are  still  being  made.  A  few  new  programs 
are  being  mitiated,  as  in  Omaha.  Boston  and 
Detroit.  And  the  biggest  of  all  clvll-rlghts 
groups,  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  (NAACP),  re- 
mains firmly  committed  to  school  Integra- 
tion, and  busing  where  needed  to  achieve 
it. 

CHANCE    IN    THINKING 

The  battle  over  busing  will  continue.  But 
there  has  been  a  significant  and  widespread 
change  in  thinking  on  this  controversial  is- 
sue. Angry  white  parents  are  no  longer 
&lone  in  their  opposition  to  uprooting  their 
children  from   their   neighborhood   schools. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  change. 
But  the  main  new  factor  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  busing  children  to  schools  out- 
sWe  their  neighborhood  has  neither  signifi- 
cantly improved  their  education  nor  suc- 
ceeded in  its  aim  of  getting  more  blacks  in 
schools  that  are  predominantly  white. 

Statistics  show  that  there  is  more  racial 
concentration  in  many  blg-cUy  schools  to- 
day than  there  was  before  the  push  for 
bualng  began  In  the  late  1960s.  What  has 
been  happening  is  a  filght  of  white  families 
from  central  cities  to  suburbs,  accompanied 
by  an  Increase  of  blacks  in  central  cities. 
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The  result  is  that  In  many  of  the  nation's 
major  cities  today  there  are  so  many  more 
black  pupils  than  white  that  every  school 
would  stlU  be  predominantly  black,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  children  were  bused  In  pur- 
suit of  what  is  known  as  "racial  balance." 
The  chart  on  page  26  shows  this  problem. 

"NOT   ENOUGH    WHITE    KIDS" 

As  one  official  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  said  about 
Baltimore:  "There  are  Just  not  enough  white 
kids  to  go  around." 

This  Is  true  of  a  dozen  or  more  big  cities 
and  many  smaller  ones,  in  the  North  and 
West  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

Public  schools  are  96  per  cent  black  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  81  per  cent  In  Atlanta. 
77  per  cent  In  New  Orleans.  In  all,  as  the 
chart  on  page  26  shows,  there  are  at  least 
19  major  school  systems  in  which  half  or 
more   of   the   pupils   are   black. 

In  virtually  all  of  these  cities,  the  per- 
centage of  black  pupils  has  increased  rapidly 
In  recent  years.  And,  in  most  of  them,  some 
form  of  school  Integration  has  been  Imposed. 

FLIGHT    FROM    BUSING? 

What  role  integration  played  in  the  black- 
ening of  city  schools  Is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
In  some  cities  of  the  South,  white  pupils  by 
the  thousands  have  shifted  to  private  schools 
and  the  movement  of  white  families  has 
gained  speed.  Many  blame  this  on  a  filght 
from  busing. 

Others,  Including  NAACP's  executive  di- 
rector, Roy  Wilklns,  point  out  that  whites 
were  moving  from  cities  to  suburbs  long  be- 
fore busing  became  an  Issue,  and  that  this 
movement  is  strong  even  In  cities  without 
forced   integration. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  resulting  problem 
is  the  same.  And  it  is  widespread.  Racial  con- 
centration in  public  schools  is  no  longer 
viewed  as  Just  a  Southern  problem.  It  has 
become  a  national  concern. 

The  question  in  growing  dispute  Is  what 
to  do  about  It.  Is  busing  really  an  answer? 

PROBLEM    IN    DETROIT 

A  spreading  view  was  expressed  by  De- 
troit's black  mayor,  Coleman  Young,  in  an 
NBC  "Meet  the  Press"  telecast:  "Busing 
within  the  city  of  Detroit  alone,  where  al- 
ready over  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
black,  can  solve  no  problem." 

The  only  way  to  get  what  many  clvll- 
rlghts  leaders  regard  as  "meaningful"  Inte- 
gration— a  black  minority  In  every  school — 
would  be  to  bus  Detroit  blacks  Into  heavily 
white  suburban  schools  and  whites  from  the 
suburbs  into  Detroit's  black  schools. 

A  federal  Judge  ordered  Just  such  a  rem- 
edy In  1972.  But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
1974  struck  down  that  order.  It  held,  on  a 
5-to-4  vote,  that  suburbs  could  not  bo  forc- 
ibly Included  in  a  desegregation  plan  unless 
they  were  found  to  have  practiced  deliberate 
segregation  in  their  own  schools. 

So  now  Detroit  Is  faced  with  a  new  order 
for  busing  inside  the  city — the  kind  of  bus- 
ing that  Mayor  Young  says  "can  solve  no 
problem." 

IN  RICHMOND,  TOO 

Richmond,  Va.,  is  In  the  same  situation. 
Its  attempt  to  merge  schools  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  counties  into  one  big  area 
of  cross-busing  was  struck  down  by  a  U.S. 
court  of  appeals,  whose  ruling  was  allowed  to 
stand  when  the  Supreme  Court  split  4  to  4 
on  whether  It  was  constitutional. 

The  idea  of  city-suburban  busing  Is  not 
yet  dead.  It  wUl  c^pi^next  fall  In  LoulsvlUe, 
Ky.,  where  the  city  school  district  has  been 
combined  with  that  of  surrounding  Jefferson 
County.  A  plan  ordered  by  a  U.S.  Judge  on 
July  30  will  require  the  busing  of  22,600 
pupils. 

On  August  1,  a  federal  Judge  ordered  In- 
dianapolis to  start  busing  more  than  6,500 
black  pupils  In  the  coming  school  year  Into 
eight  school  districts  In  surrounding  Marlon 


County — an  area  where  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments have  been  unified  for  years,  except 
for  schools.  And  a  U.S.  court  has  ordered  a 
hearing  on  an  integration  plan  Involving 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  its  suburbs. 

The  NAACP  still  hopes  to  convict  Detroit 
suburbs  of  deliberate  segregation  and  thus 
bring  tbem  Into  ui  area-wide  busing  pro- 
gram. 

Court  rulings  make  plain,  however,  that  it 
will  require  a  lot  of  evidence,  with  long  In- 
vestigations and  court  hearings,  to  extend 
busing  beyond  a  city's  boundaries. 

That  means  that  cities  are  stuck  with  a 
seemingly  insoluble  problem.  Some  who  ac- 
tively promoted  busing  In  the  past  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  If  it  is  really  worthwhile  to 
bus  in  search  of  a  "racial  balance"  that  can- 
not be  achieved. 

"EDUCATION  COMES  FIRST" 

Ruby  G.  Martin,  a  black  attorney  who 
headed  HEWs  Office  of  CivU  Rights  m  the 
Johnson  Administration,  says  this: 

"We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  have 
35  cities  that  are  75  per  cent  or  more  black 
in  schools.  My  first  priority  now  would  be 
to  deal  with  the  education  of  those  children 
where  they  are.  I  cant  treat  every  city  alike 
any  more.  I  think  busing  might  work  stUl  in 
a  lot  of  cases.  But  it  doesn't  fit  everywhere. 
I  haven't  really  changed  my  views.  I  Just 
have  set  some  priorities.  The  education  of 
the  kids  comes  first." 

The  value  of  busing  to  seek  racial  balance 
has  been  challenged  by  both  the  outgoing 
Secretary  of  HEW,  Caspar  Weinberger,  and 
the  man  named  by  President  Ford  to  succeed 
him,  P.  David  Mathevra,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

"It  is  not  producing  good  results,"  Mr. 
Mathevra  told  a  Senate  hearing.  He  said  he 
supports  "equal  educational  opportunity  for 
all  children,"  but  added  that  "any  policy  in 
terms  of  its  effectiveness."  And,  he  went  on, 
busing  "has  left  many  people  feeling  their 
rights  have  been  violated." 

WRONG    APPROACH? 

Mr.  Weinberger,  a  Nixon  appointee,  told 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report:  "Today  most  of 
the  deliberate  segregation  has  been  dealt 
with,  and  we  have  fallen  Into  a  statistical 
approach  to  school  desegregation. 

"There  Is  too  much  emphasis  on  numbers 
and  racial  balance.  Often,  this  has  no  regard 
for  the  education  of  the  child  or  the  quality 
of  the  school." 

President  Ford,  like  his  predecessor.  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  has  spoken  out  against  busing 
for  racial  balance.  So  have  some  noted  edu- 
cators. 

Prof.  James  S.  Coleman,  a  University  of 
Chicago  sociologist,  recently  stirred  a  dis- 
pute by  describing  busing  In  most  large  cities 
as  futUe  and  often  self-defeating,  merely 
speeding  the  flight  of  whites  and  leading  to 
re  segregation. 

Nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Coleman  had  made  a 
report  which  was  used  as  support  for  pro- 
moting racial  balance  in  schools.  That  report 
for  HEW,  a  study  of  "Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity,"  said  surveys  show  a  child  has 
a  greater  opportunity  in  a  school  with  chil- 
dren from  backgrounds  that  are  "educa- 
tionally stronger"  than  his  own. 

Those  findings,  says  Mr.  Coleman,  were 
misinterpreted  and  misused  by  courts  as 
Justifying  busing  to  put  more  blacks  in 
schools  with  white  majorities. 

The  Indicated  result,  in  Mr.  Coleman's 
view,  is  that  "desegregation  through  the 
courts  probably  will  have  served  In  the  long 
run  to  separate  whites  and  blacks  more 
severely  than  before." 

A    DANGEROUS    "SOLUTION"? 

Another  criticism  of  busing  comes  from 
Blloine  Whiting  Young  and  Grace  Billings 
Bress,  two  black  women  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  school  desegregation  since  the 
Supreme  Court  outlawed  it  In  1954. 

In  an  article  In  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  an 
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educational  Journal,  they  cltel  several  stud- 
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Integration's 
black  achleve- 


If  the  correct 
a  classroom, 
d  racial  ten- 

ars  to  have 
creating  ex- 
n   luiable   to 


X^.S.    Judge    ac- 
whlch   would 


l08   which   they  said   showed 
lack  of  significant  effect  on 
ment"  In  schools.  They  wrot« 

"For  20  years  the  national  lemedy  for  low 
minority  achievement  has  b^en  busing  for 
Integration — the   faith   that 
racial  mix  can  be  provided 
problems  of  low  achievement 
slon  will  disappear. 

"Such  a  'solution'  now  a] 
been  dangerously  simplistic 
pectations  it  has.  so  far, 
satisfy.  Further,  mandatory  btislng  has  con- 
tributed to  the  racial  and  e<onomic  segre- 
gation of  our  cities  on  a  scale  undreamed  of 
in  1964,  to  the  extent  that  In  iaany  there  are 
no  longer  enough  white  pupllii  to  integrate." 

Federal  Judges,  whose  rulings  have 
initiated  busing  in  many  cities,  are  showing 
signs  of  turning  away  from  tiat  method  of 
desegregation. 

In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a 
cepted  a  desegregation  plan 
leave  a  number  of  schools  slibstantially  of 
one  race.  He  said  they  were  'deep  in  black 
residential  areas"  and  the  basing  required 
to  integrate  them  would  not  "i,ccompUsh  any 
effective  and  realistically  staaie  desegrega- 
tion." 

CHANCX    IN    ATLANrA 

In  Atlanta,  public  schools  wsre  70  per  cent 
white  before  desegregation  be|;an,  with  115.- 
000  pupUs.  Today,  schools  art  about  81  per 
cent  black  and  there  are  fewsr  than  90,000 
children  in  the  system. 

In  approving  an  agreement '  trhich  retained 
some  elements  of  a  nelghborhcod  school  sys- 
tem, a  federal  Judge  ruled  thi.t  "across-the- 
board  racial  balancing  at  all  schools  is  not 
required."  He  added:  "Nor  doeu  the  court  be- 
lieve that  the  Constitution  requires  further 
attempts  to  dilute  the  relatively  few  re- 
maining majority  white  schools  in  the  At- 
lanta system  by  sprinkling  ttese  few  white 
students  left  Into  predominantly 
schools." 

Both  the  Atlanta  and  Montgomery  plans 
were  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court 
the  Fifth  Circuit.  There  are 
similar  cases  in  the  South,  Including  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  a  school  system  that  once  was 
60  per  cent  white  became  70  |«r  cent  black 
after  four  years  of  extensive  bi  sing. 

In  Inglewood,  Calif.,  mlnorltr  groups  made 
up  38  per  cent  of  the  public- school  enroll- 
ment five  years  ago.  This  year  they  made  up 
80  per  cent — and  a  State  Jud|te  withdrew  a 
busing  order  he  had  handed  doivn  in  1970.  He 
said  it  had  reached  the  polat  where  the 
schools  were  "busing  black  chUdren  from 
predominantly  black  schools  to  other  pre- 
dominantly black  schools." 

Some  busing  programs  are  cited  as  hav'ng 
proved  successful.  But  when  cliil-rlghts  lead- 
ers talk  about  "success  storlds"  of  busing, 
they  point  mostly  to  small  tovns  or  to  such 
communities  as  Charlotte.  NC,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  others  where  city  and  county 
schools  are  combined  in  one  sysi«m,  thus  per- 
mitting a  mlxtvire  of  city  blacSs  with  subur- 
ban whites.  In  Florida,  where  u  recent  study 
found  few  whites  had  left  iilxed  schools, 
even  where  there  was  busing,  the  study  re- 
port said:  "Part  of  the  explanation  for  the 
relatively  low  level  of  rejectloij  may  be  that 
Florida's  school  districts  are  countrywide  and 
all  67  are  desegregated.  Thus,  desegregation 
cannot  be  escaped  by  residential  mobility 
from  one  municipality  to  anqther,  or  from 
one  county  to  another." 

NKW    BVBBta    TAKGEHI 

A  significant  shift  in  the  battle 
tng  is  this:  Where  once  busln; 
only  against  schools  of  the  17 
Border  States  which  until 
gated  by  State  laws,  now  the 
Ing  to  the  North  and  West,  wb^re 
no  such  laws. 

The  reason  is  that — under  bressure  from 
HEW  and  the  courts — schools  Jin  the  South 


black 


of  Appeals  for 
several   other 
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over  bus- 
was  applied 
Southern  and 
were  segre- 
a^tack  is  turn- 
there  were 


are  now  more  thoroughly  mixed  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  as  the  chart  on 
page  26  shows. 

The  shift  to  Northern  schools  has  resulted 
in  what  a  high  federal  official  describes  as  "a 
dramatic  change  In  the  attitude  of  Congress." 
He  explained : 

"When  integration  was  seen  as  mainly  a 
Southern  problem.  Congress  was  pro-busing. 
The  minute  the  issue  moved  north — into 
their  own  districts — many  Congressmen 
changed,  even  some  who  had  been  strong 
backers  of  clvll-rlghta  laws.  Now  the  trend 
in  Congress  is  to  limit  the  scope  of  busing." 

Another  roadblock  to  busing  In  the  North 
and  West  Is  this:  Black  schools  there  are 
presumed  to  be  the  result  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation— caused  by  housing  patterns — rather 
than  de  jure  segregation  caused  by  laws 
which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional In  1954. 

The  High  Court  has  never  ruled  de  facto 
segregation  to  be  unconstitutional.  So  delib- 
erate discrimination  must  be  proved — and 
that  is  often  difficult. 

So  far,  courts  have  found  "de  jure  discrim- 
ination" in  only  a  few  non-Southern  cities, 
such  as  Boston,  Detroit,  Omaha.  Indianapolis, 
San  Francisco,  Denver  and  Pontiac,  Mich. 
HEW  has  pressured  at  least  18  non-Southern 
cities  into  adopting  integration  plans  under 
threat  of  cutting  off  federal  aid  under  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Now  new  pressure  is  being  put  on  HEW  to 
move  more  strongly. 

Civil-rights  groups  led  by  the  NAACP  filed 
on  July  3  a  suit  charging  HEW  with  falling 
to  enforce  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  33  States 
of  the  North  and  West.  It  asked  a  federal 
court  order  reqiUring  Immediate  HEW  In- 
vestigation of  alleged  segregation  In  22  dis- 
tricts and  proceedings  to  cut  off  federal  funds 
to  48  other  districts. 

The  outcome  of  this  suit  may  go  far  In  de- 
ciding the  battle  over  busing. 

SOUTH   LKADS   THE    WAT   IN    SCHOOL 
INTKGBATION 

Of  all  the  black  students  in  the  region,  the 
following  proportion  attended  schools  with 
at  least  one  white — 


[In  percent] 


1968 


South 32.0 

Border 74.8 

North  and  West 87.7 


1972 
91.3 
78.4 
89.1 


Of  all  the  black  students,  the  following 
proportion  attended  schools  In  which  at  least 
half  the  students  were  white — 

[In  percent] 

1988  1972 

South— 18.4  46.3 

Border 28.4  31.8 

North  and  West 27.6  28.3 

Note. — 1972  is  latest  year  for  which  com- 
plete details  are  available. 

Source:  VS.  Dept.  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare. 

BIO    SCHOOL    SYSTEMS    WITH    HKAVT    BLACK 
ENBOLLMENT 

Major  school  systems  iJ^  which  black  stu- 
dents comprise  at  least  half  the  enrollment 
[la  percent] 

Washington,  D.C 96 

Atlanta  81 

New  Orleans 77 

Richmond,  Va 73 

Newark   72 

Oary,  Ind 72 

Detroit 70 

Baltimore .__ _.___ 70 

St.  Louis 69 

Memphis I  68 

Oakland    52 

Birmingham 62 

PhUadelphla   61 

Chicago 58 

Cleveland 57 


Kansas  City,  Mo u 

Louisville  2"    gj 

Shreveport  *    jj 


Norfolk 


SO 


NoTX. — Figures  are  for  fall  of  1973,  latest 
available. 

Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
points  up  the  difficulties  in  Richmond, 
Va.;  in  Detroit,  Mich.;  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  in  cities  all  across  this  country! 
In  the  first  two  paragraphs  it  says: 

The  tide  Is  turning  against  busing  as  % 
way  of  iHcreaslng  racial  Integration  in  city 
schools. 

The  trend  shows  up  In  many  parts  of  the 
nation,  in  Congress,  among  federal  offlclaU, 
even  among  federal  Judges,  blacks,  and  cItU- 
rights  leaders  who  once  were  the  prime  mov- 
ers for  busing. 

I  think  that  analysis  speaks  for  itself. 
Before  yielding,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clarify  one  point  which  might  be 
questioned,  and  that  is  with  reference  to 
the  inclusion  in  my  amendment  of  lan- 
guage pertaining  to  involuntary  trans- 
fers and  the  closing  of  schools,  in  addi- 
tion to  forced  busing  itself.  Let  me  say 
to  those  who  may  have  an  interest,  those 
two  criteria  have  been  associated  with 
the  busing  activity  in  the  past  as  re- 
flected in  earlier-specified  appropriation 
bill  limitations.  Accordingly  they  have 
been  retained  in  this  amendment  to  cor- 
respond with  the  remedies  which  are 
currently  proscribed  for  HEW. 

Again,  the  Senator  from  Kanssis  wishes 
to  make  it  as  clear  as  the  Senator  can 
that  his  amendment  will  not  in  any 
way  impede  or  interfere  with  the  right 
of  the  courts  to  Institute  any  order  It 
considers  appropriate,  and  the  respon- 
sibility  of  the  Attorney  General  to  en- 
force any  decision  so  rendered.  It  Is  both 
timely  and  prudent,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pah- 
NiN) .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (iSi. 
Allen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) ,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clask)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
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Indiana  (Mr.  HAR-rKE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CiARK).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(BiJr.  HiTMPHRZT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BEOOKE),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
(joLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  377  Leg.] 
YEAS — 42 
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Abourezk 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Jackson 

Fell 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Percy 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Church 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Culver 

McOovern 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

FODg 

Mondale 

Symington 

Glenn 

Montoya 

Taft 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskle 

Tunney 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Williams 

Hathaway 

Pastore 
NAYS— 35 

Young 

Baker 

Dole 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Beall 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Brock 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Ford 

I»roxmlre 

Bumpers 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hrtiska 

Stennis 

ChUes 

Huddleston 

Stone 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-23 

Allen 

Gold  water 

Mathias 

Bayh 

Gravel 

McOee 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Morgan 

Blden 

Hartke 

Moss 

Brooke 

Rollings 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Scott, 

Clark 

Long 

William  L 

Gam 

Magnuson 

Tower 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Dole's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
understand  there  is  going  to  be  a  short 
colloquy,  if  at  all,  and  then  we  are  going 
to  have  tliird  reading. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  amendments  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage,  so  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
hays  on  final  pa.«sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
eague  suggested  that  he  wanted  a  col- 
loquy on  the  sea-grant  college,  but  I 
do  not  see  him  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record,  my  colleague  is 
not  here.  He  was  a  Uttle  bit  concerned 
about  funding. 

The  budget  request  for  the  sea-grant 
college  program  was  $21  million,  and 
last  year  it  was  $23  million,  and  the 
House  restored  the  $2  million  and  we 
went  along  with  it. 

My  colleague  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not,  if  there  was  any  re- 
programing  to  be  done  under  available 
funds,  would  the  committee  go  along 
with  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  sea- 
grant  program.  Certainly  we  would  be- 
cause in  the  report,  on  page  35,  we  said 
that  the  committee  would  have  no  ob- 
jection if  this  program  were  expanded 
within  existing  resources. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  for  a  vote. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  want  to  focus  for  a 
moment  or  two  on  page  21  of  the  report, 
the  appropriation  provided  for  Federal 
prison  facilities. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

bill,  the  committee  recommendation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  so  that  the  Senator  may  be 
heard? 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Only  $12.5  million, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $13.3  million  be- 
low the  1975  appropriation  level,  $23 
million  below  the  budget  estimate. 

I  realize  that  the  action  taken  here 
by  the  committee  is  consistent  with  or 
in  line  with  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  which  for  the  time  being  is 
t.  iking  a  new  look  at  questions  about  con- 
struction of  Federal  prison  facilities. 

I  want  to  call  attention  of  the  chair- 
man to  a  situation  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  the  senior 
and  junior  Senators  from  Michigan,  it 
does  not  have  to  do  with  the  incarcera- 
tion of  prisoners  on  a  long-term  basis, 
but  the  short-term  detention  of  Federal 
prisoners  in  a  situation  in  a  city  where 
all  of  the  prisons  and  jails  are  over- 
crowded now. 

On  page  22,  the  committee  does  provide 
everything  that  is  requested  to  make  con- 
tracts with  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
to  have  Federal  prisoners  housed  in  State 
and  local  jails. 

That  is  fine  if  there  is  room  and  State 
and  local  jails  available  for  Federal  pris- 
oners. One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  we 
have  an  increase  in  crime. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  city  of  Detroit  has 
no  more  room  for  Federal  prisoners. 

The  judges  there  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  made  arrangements  to  have 
Federal  prisoners  housed  in  an  adjoining 
county,  Oakland  County.  Now  there  is  no 
room  there. 
We  are  finding  that  Federal  prisoners 


are  being  transported  a  long  distance  and 
to  various  places  rather  on  a  disorganized 
basis. 

I  do  not  expect  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  do  anything  about  it  in  this  particular 
situation,  but  I  want  to  call  his  attention 
to  it.  It  is  a  serious  problem  and  we  have 
been  working  with  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral prisons,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  the  admin- 
istration seeking  to  have  some  type  of  a 
detention  center  planned  and  construct- 
ed in  Detroit,  which  desperately  needs  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  crime  situation, 
until  we  find  some  better  solution,  we  will 
have  to  accord  prisoners  due  process  and 
their  constitutional  rights  and  they  are 
entitled  to  decent  housing  in  jails. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  heavy 
responsibility  and  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
say  most  respectfully,  we  are  sort  of  put- 
ting the  subject  to  one  side  at  this  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  are  not  at  all  putting  it  off  to 
one  side.  This  was  gone  into  quite  thor- 
oughly before  our  committee.  We  had 
Mr.  Carlson  there,  and  he  made  a  very, 
very  strong  pitch  for  the  money. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  now  being  stud- 
ied by  the  General  Accoimting  Office; 
they  will  report  in  the  future. 

I  think  the  legislative  committees 
ought  to  go  into  this  quite  thoroughly.  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  question 
about  the  fimding,  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time. 

At  the  moment,  there  seems  to  be  quite 
a  controversy  as  to  certain  prisoners, 
those  who  are  there  for  nonviolent 
crimes,  whether  or  not  scxne  of  the  terms 
are  not  too  long  and  whether  society 
would  better  be  served  and  rehabilitation 
take  a  stronger  hold  if,  of  course,  these 
terms  were  not  stretched  out  as  long  as 
they  are.  That  is  one  of  the  problems 
that  is  involved. 

Of  course,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
murderers,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
gangsters,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
rapists.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
can  throw  them  in  jail  and  throw  away 
the  keys. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  must  make  certain 
there  is  a  jail  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  will  find  room  for 
those  guys.  Do  not  worry  about  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  problem  is  many 
of  these  prisoners  are  put  out  on  bail  or 
let  out  on  the  streets  because  there  are 
not  adequate  jail  facilities  available. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true,  but  the 
fact  still  remains  that  this  whole  matter 
has  to  be  reviewed  on  the  national  level, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  legislative 
committees  would  do  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  urge  that  we 
move  expeditiously  on  it?   I  hope  the 
chairman  will  keep  in  mind  the  serious 
situation  that  we  have  in  Detroit. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  arguments  and  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
were  considered   by   the   subcommittee 
and  also  by  the  committee.  There  were 
some  of  us  who  felt,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  does,  that  we  should  go  for- 
ward now  with  at  least  a  limited  part  of 
the  new  construction,  the  necessity  for 
which  Is  now  sufficiently  established.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the 
the  other  body  and  in  our 
that  In  view  of  the  ongoiiig 
this  topic  by  the  subconuiii 
other  body  and  by  the 
ing  OflBce  it  would  be  best 
present,  funds  for  new  coi_ 
was  decided  rather  to  merely 
this  time  the  ongoing 

continue  with  the  reha 

tain  of  our  present  facilitifs 
their  capacity  to  take  on 

We  will  await  the  report 
eral  Accounting  Office  an 
quiry  being  made  by  the 
which   are   expected    to 
shortly,  and  consider  the 
construction  in  the 
which  will  be  coming  up  in 
ture.  This  budget  will,  of 
been  processed  in  the  regulajr 
only  by  the  Department 
by  the  Office  of  Managemen  t 
and  sent  here  as  a  supplerr  e 
In  the  interest  of  expediting 
of  the  present  bill,  rather 
all  of  that  process,  I  feel 
care  of  this  matter  in  the 
appropriations  bill.  The  . 
the  Senate  from  Michigan 
indeed. 

Mr.   GRIFTTN.   I  thank 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President 
to  pay  tribute- 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr. 
have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  will  suspend  until  the 
erder. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like 
to  my  senior  colleague  for 
has  done  in  handling  this 
ticularly  the  help  it  will  be 
the  Nation.  I  am  thinking 
demonstration  facilities  for 
salmon  production,  the 
tical    application    of    . 
marketplace,  and,  more 

his  remarks  of  a  few 

effect  that  some  additional 
the  seas  grant  program  . 
high  priority  treatment  w 
consideration  of  any 
quests  that  might  be  . 

I  thank  him  very  much 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want 
colleague  that  he  and  ._ 
Murphy  of  California  wens 
of  the  sea-grant  college 

have  been  Intensely 

budget  estimate  was  only 
I  have  already  said.  The 
back  to  what  it  was  last  yeaf 
We  went  along  with  the  _. 
We  also  said  that  we  have 
if  they  desire  to  expand  il 
out  of  the  available  funds 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my 
much. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 

unanimous  consent  to 

the  Record  a  statement  bji 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip 
lating  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Statkmknt  by  Senatob 

I  support  the  Senate  -^^--1 
mlttees  recommendation  for 


President,  may  we 
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Appropriations  Com- 
a  substantial 


Increase  In  appropriations  for  Economic  De- 
velopment Assistance  Programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  specifically  directed  at  stimulating 
economic  development  and  creating  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.  Unfortunately,  with  a  July 
statewide  unemployment  rate  of  more  than 
14  per  cent,  Michigan  more  than  qualifies  In 
anyone's  book  as  an  economically  depressed 
area. 

Along  with  the  other  recommendations, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  the  suggested  increase 
of  $92.5  million  for  EDA  Title  I  public  works 
grants,  which  would  raise  available  funding 
to  $200  million  in  fiscal  1976  and  restore  the 
program  to  Its  1973  obllgational  level. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that,  subject 
to  EDA  approval,  Title  I  funds  are  needed  In 
Michigan  to  replace  a  fish  reartag  facility 
which  had  to  be  abandoned  this  spring  after 
whirling  disease  spores  were  discovered  in 
rainbow  trout  and  coho  salmon  reared  at  the 
facility.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  whirling 
disease  In  Michigan  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin,  2.5  million  fish  were  destroyed.  This 
was  a  loss  of  35  per  cent  of  Michigan's  coho 
and  80  per  cent  of  Michigan's  rainbow  trout 
planting  stock  for  1975,  representing  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  Great  Lakes  coho  and 
inland  trout  stocking  programs. 

While  not  harmful  to  humans,  whirling 
disease  nuiy  kill  all  trout  and  salmon  in  a 
hatchery  facUity  and  survivors  become  car- 
riers. The  annual  benefit  to  Michigan's  econ- 
omy and  to  fishermen  in  restoring  Michi- 
gan's fish  production  capabilities  Is  valued 
at  $5.8  million. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  get  many  needed 
projects  considered  and  hopefully  underway. 
These  funds  will  give  boosts  to  numerous  eco- 
nomically-depressed communities  through- 
out the  country  and  provide  employment  in 
40,000  short  and  long-term  Jobs.  Therefore, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seize  this  opportunity 
and  approve  these  funds  without  delay. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  law 
enforcement  education  program,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  is  one  of  the 
most  acclaimed  programs  under  the  ad- 
ministration. It  provides  a  program  of 
grants  and  loans  for  higher  education  in 
the  field  of  criminology.  In  the  main, 
these  funds  are  used  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  the  continuing  higher  edu- 
cation of  individuals  involved  in  the 
areas  of  corrections  and  criminal  justice. 
A  majority  of  those  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  these  loans  and  grants  are  police  offi- 
cers, honing  their  ability  in  the  areas  of 
community  relations,  criminology,  and 
the  social  sciences,  to  better  perform 
their  jobs. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  the 
administration  called  for  a  45-percent 
reduction  in  funds  for  this  key  program, 
and  requested  a  full  explanation  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  cut.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  not  to  date  received  a  response  from 
the  Attorney  General  in  this  regard.  In- 
dependently, I  have  learned,  however, 
that  it  was  believed  that  this  program 
was  the  most  "expendable"  in  the  admin- 
istration's effort  to  cut  fat  from  the  Ped- 
e£al  budget.  I  do  not  consider  education 
to  be  "fat,"  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
immediate  returns  of  funds  in  this  pro- 
gram deem  it  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
for  cutting.  Many  of  those  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  my  home  State 
agreed  with  me,  and  urged  my  efforts  to 
insure  full  funding  for  this  program. 

The  pleas  came  not  only  from  police 
chiefs  aroimd  California,  but  from  those 
in  imlform  who  had  reaped  the  benefits 


of  this  program  in  the  past,  and  those 
who  were  depending  on  the  LEEP  grants 
to  continue  their  educations.  A  deputy 
sheriff  from  Ventura  County  told  me: 

I  have  used  LEEP  to  acquire  an  AJl. 
Degree,  in  Aug.  1975  I  will  receive  my  B.a! 
Degree,  and  I  had  planned  to  enroll  in  Sept! 
for  my  M.A.  Degree  work.  I  am  a  good  poUce- 
man  because  I  want  to  be.  However,  LEEP 
has  given  me  the  invaluable  educational 
background  and  expyosure  to  be  an  effective, 
empathetic  and  dedicated  officer.  I  serve  the 
law  and  our  society  with  an  open  mind  and 
an  awareness  that  could  only  have  been 
gained  through  the  assistance  of  LEEP. 

A  Santa  Ana  sergeant  wrote : 
Though  I  had  to  pay  for  the  first  semester 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  I  was  finally  awarded 
LEEP  funds  and  that  is  all  that  has  enabled 
me  to  continue  my  education  in  Public  Man- 
agement. .  .  .  Most  of  the  policemen  in  my 
classes  (in  fact  all  but  two)  are  receiving 
some  LEEP  funds.  If  these  funds  are  cut,  or 
dropped,  the  higher  education  of  police  offi- 
cers will  indeed  suffer. 

Last,  a  captain  from  San  Bernardino 
indicated  that: 

Any  cut  in  LEEP  funds  will  drastically  slow 
the  process  of  education  of  our  policemen 
who  are  expected  to  be  qualified  to  cojje  with 
a  very  complex  American  society.  The  edu- 
cational level  of  all  policemen  in  the  Cnlted 
States  must  be  raised  to  an  equal  plane  if 
Law  Enforcement  Is  ever  expected  to  become 
a  true  profession. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  over 
200,000  persons  have  either  received 
grants  or  loans  under  LEEP  as  of  the 
first  of  this  year.  California  alone  has 
had  over  30,000  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram in  1974  and  1975.  The  proposed  cut 
by  the  administration  would  have  meant 
the  halving  of  the  program  in  my  Stat*. 
According  to  the  manpower  training 
branch  of  the  California  Office  of  Cri- 
minal Justice  Planning,  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  would  mean  that 
California  schools  would  be  unable  to  ac- 
cept any  new  LEEP  students,  and  would 
have  to  cut  current  LEEP  enrollments 
by  half  in  order  to  meet  the  administra- 
tion's cut.  Further,  the  implication  re- 
mains that  if  the  colleges  do  not  have  the 
students  to  support  criminology  classes, 
such  programs  will  be  discontinued  with- 
in the  school  curricula.  That  means  the 
professors  will  be  laid  off,  entire  depart- 
ments shut  down,  despite  a  continued 
demand. 

Schools  in  California  are  going  to  be 
caught  in  a  double  bind  situation,  since 
LEAA  has  recently  adopted  stringent 
gxiidelines  for  determining  whether  a 
school  can  qualify  for  LEEP  funds.  These 
guidelines  include  a  demonstration  of 
adequate  and  competent  faculty,  demand 
for  the  course  curriculum,  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  curriculum  being  of- 
fered. What  these  guidelines  mean,  spe- 
cifically, is  that  fewer  and  fewer  schools 
will  meet  the  criteria  if  their  LEEP  budg- 
ets are  cut.  If  their  enrollment  drops  as 
a  result  of  administration  cuts,  the  very 
criteria  upon  which  their  funds  depend 
will  not  be  met.  The  schools  will  be 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle  which  will  In- 
evitably mean  the  end  of  the  LEEP  pro- 
gram for  many  affected  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that 
my   colleagues   on   the   Appropriations 
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Committee  have  shared  my  concern  in 
this  regard,  and  have  voted  to  restore  the 
funds  for  this  badly-needed  program 
which  has  been  called  by  one  mayor  in 
California  "the  primary  catalyst  in  up- 
grading the  criminal  justice  system." 

As  a  result  of  the  full  $40  million  ap- 
propriation, my  own  State  will  probably 
gain  over  $2  million  in  grants  and  loans. 
The  Nation  as  a  whole  will  Rain  a  better 


educated,  more  compassionate  criminal 
justice  system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
favor  the  retention  of  this  badly  needed 
money,  and  to  join  me  in  insuring  that 
such  funds  will  not  be  cut  now  and  in 
upcoming  supplemental  appropriations. 

Because  the  addition  of  funds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  for  the  most  part 
will  allow  California  schools  to  receive 
funds  comparable  to  those  received  in 


fiscal  1975, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  comparison  between  last  year's  fund- 
ing levels  and  the  awards  proposed  based 
on  the  administration's  budget  request  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  In  this  way,  the 
benefits  of  those  restored  funds  will  be- 
come plain,  and  their  need  obvious. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM— CALIFORNIA 
tAward  based  on  administration  budget  request  reflecting  45  percent  reduction  in  law  enforcement  education  program  funds! 


Cone, 
district 


Name  and  address  of  institution 


Fiscal  year— 


1976  award      1975  award 


13  Allan  Hancock  College,  Santa  Maria,  Calif 

J American  River  College,  Sacramento,  Calif 

24"       .  .  Antelope  Valley  College.  Lancaster,  Calif 

2 '"       .  Butte  College.  Durham,  Calif 

12 Cabrillo  College,  Aptos,  Calif 

a'  California  Baptist  College,  Riverside,  Calif 

13" '  California  Lutheran  College,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif 

12 California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo, 

Calif. 

36  California  State  Col. ,  Bakersfield,  Bakersfield,  Calif 

33"  California  State  College,  San  Bernardino,  San  Bernardino, 

C?lif. 

1  California  State  College,  Sonoma  Rohnert  Park,  Calif 

15""  California  State  College,  Stanislaus,  Turlock,  Calif 

17"       .  .  California  state  College,  Oominguez  Hills,  Calif 

24     .  ...  California  State  Polytechnic  University,  Pomona,  Calif 

23 California  State  University,  Fullerton,  Calif 

2  ......  California  State  University,  Chico,  Chico,  Calif 

16  Calilornia  State  University,  Fresno,  Fresno.  Calif 

9  California  State  University,  Haywaid,  Hayward.  Calif 

1  California  State  University,  Humbolt,  Areata,  Calif 

32  California  State  University,  Long  Beach,  Long  Beach, 

Calif. 
29  California  State  University,  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 
27        ...  California  State  University,  Northridge,  Northridge,  Calif. 

3  California   State   University,   Sacramento,   Sacramento, 

Calif. 
36  -  California   State    University,   San    Diego,    San    Diego, 

Calif. 
6  California  State  University,  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 

9 California  State  University.  San  Jose,  San  Jose,  Calif 

li Canada  College,  Redwood  City,  Calif 

19  .  Cerntos  College,  Norwalk.  Calif 

33 Chaffey  College,  Alta  Loma,  Calif 

35 ChapmanCollege,  Orange,  Calif 

6 City  College  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

li Collegeof  Notre  Dame,  Belmont,  Calif 

11 CollcBeofSan  Mateo,  San  Mateo.  Calif 

1 College  of  the  Redwoods,  Eureka,  Calif 

18 College  of  the  Sequoias,  Visalia,  Calif 

2 College  of  the  Siskiyous,  Weed,  Calif 

6 College  of  Ma'in,  Kentfield,  Calif — 

27 College  of  the  Canyons,  Valencia,  Calif 

21 Compton  College,  Compton,  Calif  -. 

14 Contra  Costa  College,  San  Pablo,  Calif 

12 Cuesta  Community  College,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif 

14 Diablo  Valley  College,  Pleasant  Hill,  Calif 

6 Dominican  College,  San  Rafael.  Calif 

30 East  Los  Angeles  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

2 Feather  River  College,  Quincy,  Calif 


$1,069 
2,023 
0 
2,317 
1,470 
8,020 

61,063 
3,798 

32, 748 
8,004 

6,424 

2,676 

11,149 

10,221 

14,064 

27,  535 

12,333 

2,372 

0 

25,062 

132, 971 

13,088 
120, 226 

55, 523 

4,601 


{2.100 
7,865 
1,140 
2,737 
1,100 

23. 487 
156,916 

21, 855 

16. 167 
29,  543 

24,642 
11,673 
17,  349 
34, 233 
28,050 
85,862 
33,711 
10, 935 
630 
43. 759 

121,161 

23, 445 
214,636 

76, 115 

11,318 


Fiscal  year — 


Cong, 
district 


Name  and  address  of  institution 


1976  award      1975  award 


37, 382 

95.995 

3,675 

13,400 

8.670 

2,000 

2,534 

2,330 

176,  329 

275,899 

0 

1,470 

43,441 

68.792 

0 

2,700 

1,002 

2,800 

401 

1,600 

0 

287 

5,404 

1,200 

2,131 

3,600 

2.272 

2.555 

869 

2,132 

0 

3,750 

0 

12, 016 

42, 105 

2,098 

0 

26, 573 

902 

1,625 

16  .  .  Fresno  City  College,  Fresno,  Calif 

34 Fullerton  College,  Fullerton,  Calif 

5  Golden  Gate  University.  San  Francisco.  Calif 

34  ...  Golden  West  College.  Huntington  Beach,  Calif 

12  .  Hartnell  Community  College,  Salinas,  Calif 

14  John  F.  Kennedy  University,  Martinez,  Calif 

33 La  Verne  College,  La  Verne,  Calif 

2 Lassen  College,  Susanville,  Calif 

33  Loma  Linda  University,  Riverside,  Calif 

35  Los  Angeles  Harbor  College.  Wilmington,  Calif 

7 Merritt  College.  Oakland,  Calif 

42      Mira  Costa  College,  Oceanside,  Calif -. 

15  ....  Modesto  Junior  College,  Modesto.  Calif 

12  .  Monterey  Peninsula  College,  Monterey.  Calif 

43  .  Mount  San  Jacinto  College.  Gilman  Hot  Springs,  Calif 

25 Mount  San  Antonio  College,  Walnut,  Calif 

42  .  -  Palomar  College.  San  Marcos,  Calif 

43  .  .  Palo  Verde  College,  BIythe,  Calif. 

20 Pasadena  Area  Community  College,  Pasadena,  Calif.... 

31  .      Pepperdine  University,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

25 Rio  Hondo  College,  Whittier,  Calif 

3  Sacramento  City  College,  Sacramento,  Calif 

33  .  .  San  Bernardino  Valley  College,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.. 

37      ....  San  Diego  City  College,  San  Diego,  Calif 

15      .  ...  San  Joaquin  Delta  College,  Stockton,  Calif 

17  .  ...  San  Jose  City  College,  San  Jose,  Calif 

34  Santa  Ana  College,  Santa  Ana,  Calif 

13  -  Santi  Barbara  City  College,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif 

1 Santa  Rosa  Junior  College,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif 

2 Sierra  College,  Rocklin,  Calif 

4 Solano  Community  College,  Suisun  City,  Calif 

41  ...  Southwestern  College,  Chula  Vista,  Calif 

36 U.S.  International  University,  San  Diego,  Calif 

7 University  of  California,  Berkely,  Calif 

42 University  of  California,  Irvine,  Calif 

43  ...  University  of  California,  Riverside,  Calif_ 

13         ...  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif 

4  University  of  California  Extension,  Davis,  Davis,  Calif 

12  University  of  California  Extension,  San  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz. 

Calif. 
26  University  of  Calilornia  at  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles,  Calif_ 

15  .  University  of  the  Pacific, Stockton,  Calif..--. 

21 University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

33  Victor  Valley  College ,  Victorville ,  Calif 

16 West  Hills,  College,  Coalinga,  Calif 

10  ..  West  Valley  College,  Campbell,  Calif 

04 Yuba  Community  College,  Marysville,  Calif 
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1,781 
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1.380 

3,600 

15,200 

1.737 

3,369 
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76.393 
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14,636 

12. 150 

100.  350 

73,061 

13,709 

128,  326 
7.869 

672, 970 

1,500 

.     600 

1,031 

6  520 


Total  funds  committed 2,138,355       4,032.555 


Total  institutions. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  H.R.  8121,  makes  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Chairman  Mc- 
Clellan  and  subcommittee  Chairman 
Pastore  for  the  work  they  and  their 
members  have  done  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  State,  Justice  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies which  is  accommodated  by  the 
spending  targets  set  by  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

H.R.  8121  make  appropriations  for 
programs  that  cut  across  7  of  the  16 
functional  categories.  The  total  budget 
authority  in  this  bill  is  $6.1  billion.  The 
Budget  Committee  staff's  analysis  of  the 
bill  shows  that  it  is  at  least  $200  million 
below  the  totals  which  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee contemplated  for  the  programs  in 
those  seven  categories  which  are  funded 
mH.R.  8121. 

The  Senate  committee  version  of  KH. 


8121  is  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  above 
the  House  version.  At  first  glance,  that 
might  seem  to  mean  trouble.  But  in  every 
case,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee increases  are  within  the  targets  which 
the  Budget  Committee  used  as  building 
blocks  for  the  various  functional  cate- 
gories to  arrive  at  the  overall  spending 
ceiling. 

The  amounts  for  some  specific  pro- 
grams within  those  categories  are  higher 
than  the  figures  which  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate-House  conferees 
had  before  them.  But  the  totals  still  fit — 
at  this  point  in  the  session — within  the 
margins  which  the  Budget  Committee 
allowed  for  changes  in  specific  programs 
within  those  functional  categories. 

For  example,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee increased  the  budget  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
for  managing  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams from  the  House  figure  of  $314 
million  to  the  figure  before  you  of  some 
$481  million. 


The  Appropriations  Committee's  rea- 
son for  raising  that  figure  is  sound.  It  will 
make  available  some  $92  million  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  business  loans  and 
assistance  to  distressed  communities  that 
will  create  or  save  more  than  40,000 
jobs.  In  these  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  imcertainty,  that  is 
good  Federal  policy,  particularly  when  it 
can  be  done  without  breaching  the 
budget  target. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  used 
similar  reasoning  in  raising  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  loans  to  small 
businesses,  many  of  which  have  been 
hurt  by  the  recession.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee authorizes  $250  million  for  such 
loans.  The  House  authorized  $150  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
originally  assumed  the  lower  figure  in  its 
calculations  on  a  budget  target.  In  con- 
ference. House  Members  argued  for  a 
tugher  figure  and  the  conferees  settled 
on  a  target  of  $450  million  for  Small 
Business  Administration  loans.  The  Ap- 
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propriations  Committee  flcure  Is  well 
below  that  target.  The  Senite  commit- 
tee and  the  House  both  vould  allow 
$100  million  for  disaster  reief,  again  a 
figure  that  matches  the  Bud  jet  Commit- 
tee target. 

The  one  area  in  which  H.  R.  8121  goes 
beyond  the  levels  which  the  ]  tudget  Com- 
mittee used  in  calculating  its  overall 
budget  target  is  in  appropria  tions  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistan  ;e  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  increased  spending  in  that  area  by 
$92  million,  but  while  that  specific  pro- 
gram is  up,  there  was  enoufi  h  margin  in 
the  categorical  fimction  cove  ring  law  en- 
forcement and  justice  to  a;commodate 
the  increase. 

Again,  my  congratulatio  is  to  Sen- 
ators McClellan  and  Pastore  and  the 
members  of  the  Appropriatic  ns  Commit- 
tee. This  is  the  kind  of  close  match  that 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  had  in  mi  nd  when  we 
created  the  new  budget  process  for 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  included 
in  H.R.  8121,  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary. 
and  related  agencies  approc  nations  bill 
of  1976,  the  sum  of  $84.068.0i>0  for  title  V 
Regional  Economic  Develoiment  Com- 
missions. Although  this  sam  is  only 
slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
current  annual  authorizat  on,  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  having  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  to  plan  ahead  for 
increased  regional  economc  planning 
and  development. 

Many  of  us  from  title  V  Commission 
States  believe  this  is  a  fair  i  md  just  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  r;gional  eco- 
nomic development.  We  beli  ;ve  that  the 
title  V  Commissions  have  during  their 
short  few  years  of  operation,  I  might  add 
years  with  scant  financiil  support, 
proven  their  effectiveness  and  deserve  to 
be  upgraded  as  passage  of  H  R.  8121  will 
begin  to  do. 

Experience  has  shown  thj  t  all  of  the 
myriaul  activities  required  at  State  and 
local  levels  of  government  vill  not,  by 
themselves,  add  up  to  an  optimal  re- 
gional strategy.  Locally  conceived  and 
implemented  projects  may  serve  local 
needs,  but  that  is  no  guarantee  that  in 
so  doing  all  of  the  activities  will  blend 
together  in  a  supportive  and  harmonious 
way  or  that  the  most  critlcjl  needs  will 
be  met  first.  As  an  example,  consider 
the  work  that  has  been  accotnplished  by 
the  Old  West  Regional  Coi^mission  in 
pulling  together  the  socioeconomic  costs 
that  would  occur  because  of]  energy  de- 
velopment. It  is  only  when  the  local 
Initiatives  and  projects  ar«  fitted  to- 
gether with  regional  objectives  that  the 
best  possible  solution  occur^.  The  pro- 
gram of  Regional  Commissidn  grant  as- 
sistance is  designed  to  provide  regional 
economic  advancement.  I 

I  am  also  gratified,  Mr.  President,  to 
note  that  the  committee  has  found  it 
appropriate  to  include  tlie  I  balance  of 
funding  through  the  Old  wdst  Commis- 
sion needed  to  continue  operation  of  the 
mountain  plains  education  a^d  economic 
development  program.  This  will  allow  the 
mountain  plains  program  to  continue 
operation  through  Augxist  19'|6,  when  the 


program  should  begin  permanent  fund- 
ing under  the  Old  West  Regional  Com- 
mission. This  program  is  an  excellent 
example  of  regional  development  and 
coordination  and  should  continue,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  its  demonstrated  Wgh 
potential  for  economic  development.  The 
program  is  displaying  outstanding  char- 
acteristics and  deserves  to  have  its  mo- 
mentiun  continued,  and  I  am  confident 
it  will  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  request. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  8121,  and  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  committee  for  its  efiforts. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  H.R.  8121,  the  State-Justice- 
Commerce  appropriations  bill,  because  I 
am  wholly  opposed  to  the  large  increase 
in  funding  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  contained  in 
the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
committee. 

The  bill  before  us  today  contains  a 
total  of  $861,638,000  for  LEAA.  This  is 
$91,854,000  above  the  budget  estimate, 
an  increase  of  11  percent,  which  is  im- 
conscionable.  The  House  acted  to  cut 
the  budget  by  $146,000. 

Mr.  President,  when  are  we  going  to 
realize  and  admit  that  we  cannot  solve 
the  Nation's  crime  problem  by  mindlessly 
throwing  money  at  it?  Since  1968,  LEAA 
has  poured  $4.2  billion  in  taxpayers' 
money  into  fighting  crime — and  yet  the 
crime  rate  has  risen  every  year  since 
then,  except  for  1972,  and  last  year  it 
went  up  an  alarming  17  percent. 

When  I  questioned  Velde,  the  LEAA  ad- 
ministrator, about  these  disastrous  fig- 
ures in  hearings  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  he  claimed  that  the  rise 
in  crime  in  1974  was  due  to  decreased 
spending  by  State  and  local  governments 
for  law  enforcement.  Further  examina- 
tion of  this  claim  reveals  that  it  is  utterly 
incorrect.  Spending  for  crime  fighting  by 
State  and  local  governments  has  risen 
constantly  since  1968 — according  to 
LEAA's  own  figures.  Velde  could  not  pro- 
duce one  statistic  to  support  his  con- 
tention. 

So  what  are  we  left  with?  The  fact  is 
that  LEAA  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
a  dismal  failure  by  any  and  all  ac- 
counts. LEAA  has  shown  an  appalling 
lack  of  priorities,  of  accountability,  and 
of  results.  It  has  concentrated  on  police 
programs, '  on  fancy  hardware  and 
gadgetry,  and  on  shoveling  money  out  to 
States  and  localities  without  any  criteria 
for  efScient  use  of  this  money. 

LEAA  is  supposed  to  develop  innova- 
tive methods  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  procedures,  but  what  are 
its  innovations?  It  has  spent  $300,000  to 
develop  a  "Dick  Tracy"  watch  to  meas- 
ure policemen's  reactions  to  stress,  and 
plans  to  spend  still  more  thousands  on 
research  into  the  perfect  shoe  for  police 
wear.  How  can  anyone  call  this  an  inno- 
vative approach  to  solving  our  crime 
problem? 

Spending  even  more  money  in  1976  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  crime  problem. 
Throwing  good  money  after  bad  is  no 
way  to  protect  the  interests  and  security 
of  the  American  people,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  crime  or  about  any  other 
social  problem.  Until  we  understand  this 
fact,  the  country  will  not  and  cannot 


begin  the  long,  painful  process  of  finding 
out  what  we  as  a  nation  must  do  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  and  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  big  spending  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
so  long  as  these  conditions  remain 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  to  several  matters  which  I 
believe  to  be  of  particular  importance. 

First,  the  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
mittee have  agreed  to  a  $453  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  EDA  has,  over  the 
years,  provided  funding  for  a  series  of 
public  works  and  development  facilities, 
for  technical  assistance  to  redevelopment 
areas,  and  for  planning  activities.  It  has 
brought  jobs,  economic  opportunity,  and 
new  hope  to  a  number  of  communities 
throughout  this  country,  including  some 
80  in  my  State  of  Kentucky.  Efforts  to 
restrict  the  program,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  still  plagues 
our  Nation  and  when  certain  areas  con- 
tinue to  require  economic  stimulation 
are,  in  my  opinion,  uiunerited.  I  am, 
therefore,  pleased  that  the  subcommit- 
tee determined  that  additional  funding 
could  be  used  wisely  and  effectively  in 
this  program  and  included  it. 

Second,  the  subcommittee  recommend- 
ed certain  changes  in  the  House  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  LEAA  program.  Un- 
der the  House  proposals,  certain  LEAA 
funds  would  be  earmarked  for  the  law 
enforcement  education  program — LEE? 
and  juvenile  delinquency,  two  extremely 
worthwhile  programs.  Unfortunately, 
however,  such  earmarking  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  other,  important 
on-going  programs  of  crime  prevention 
and  criminal  justice  reform.  As  a  result 
of  Senate  subcommittee  actions,  how- 
ever, LEEP  and  juvenile  delinquency 
programs  would  be  funded  separately 
and  above  and  beyond  the  funding  for 
on-going  programs. 

Third,  the  committee  included  in  its 
report  language  indicating  its  concern 
over  delays  in  the  implementation  of 
the  national  VHF-FM  radio  disaster 
weather  warning  system  and  expressing 
its  belief  that  the  program  should  be 
implemented  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  certainly  within  3  years  or  less  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  importance  of  this  system  was 
dramatically  illustrated  to  me  in  April 
of  1974  when  a  series  of  killer  tornadoes 
swept  the  State  of  Kentucky,  leaving  a 
trail  of  death  and  devastation.  Seventy- 
one  persons  were  killed;  1,377  were  in- 
jured; damage  was  estimated  at  $110 
million;  between  1,800  and  2,000  farms 
were  damaged;  some  6,625  families  sus- 
tained losses. 

This  Is  only  one  situation — albeit  a 
dramatic  one.  Many  other  States  have 
suffered  serious  destruction  and  loes  u 
a  result  of  extreme  weather  conditions- 
destruction  and  loss  which  might  have 
been  prevented  or  minimized  had  ade- 
quate warnings  been  available. 

Under  current  NOAA  plans,  the  fall 
system  of  some  350  transmitters  may  not 
be  completely  Installed  for  another  4  or 
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5  years.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
wait  that  long.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
continue  to  allow  deaths  and  destruc- 
tions which  an  existing  system,  which 
can  be  installed  in  a  shorter  time,  can 
help  prevent.  .      .  ^,    * 

My  study  of  the  matter  mdicates  at 
least  100  new  transmitter  sites  could  be 
ordered,  installed,  and  operational  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1976  under  the  existing 
budget  request.  That  is  more  than  twice 
the  number  which  NOAA  said  could  be 
installed. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  Senators  on 
the  committee  are  interested  in  this  sys- 
tem, and  I  expect  NOAA  to  be  guided  by 
the  report  language. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  8121 
includes  appropriations  for  international 
organizations  among  various  State  De- 
partment activities.  We  are  debating  this 
funding  bill  without  the  benefit  of  an 
appropriate  authorization  bill  to  define 
the  programs  which  we  are  expected  to 
support  or  reject  in  this  fiscal  year.  We 
are  presented,  here,  with  funding  re- 
quests for  international  organizations 
which  remain  at  last  year's  levels.  I,  for 
one.  do  not  think  that  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  agencies,  for  example, 
should  continue  to  draw  25  percent  of  its 
budget  from  U.S.  contributions.  During 
the  past  years,  the  U.N.  has  not  Uved  up 
to  its  mission  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  portray  silent  approval  of  that 
organization's  activities  by  continuing  to 
support  it  at  the  same  funding  level. 

I  would  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce 
our  contribution  to  the  U.N.  if  that  could 
be  done  sensibly  at  this  time.  After  con- 
sidering the  possibilities  of  such  a  step,  I 
felt  that  my  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the 
U.N.  could  be  expressed  best  when  the 
Senate  takes  up  authorizing  legislation. 
At  that  time  I  will  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  U.N.  if  a  member  nation  in  good 
standing  is  sanctioned  or  expelled  for 
purely  political,  partisan  reasons. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  U.N.'s  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  a  Third  World 
voting  bloc.  This  coalition  has  succeeded 
in  virtually  controlling  the  scope  and  di- 
rection of  the  U.N.  with  little  regard,  and 
in  fact  contempt,  for  the  older  more  es- 
tablished, industrial  member  nations. 
They  are  destroying  the  reason  for  the 
VH.  to  continue  as  an  international 
guarantor  of  peace  and  security  as  it  was 
originally  conceived  in  1945.  They  are 
opemy  determined  to  press  their  special 
interests  to  the  detriment  of  larger,  in- 
ternational interests.  For  example,  it  was 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arab  bloc 
that  Yasir  Arafat  was  invited  to  address 
the  Assembly  last  November.  It  was  to 
the  benefit  of  the  same  group  that  Israel 
■was  excluded  from  certain  UNESCO  pro- 
grams. These  actions  did  not  open  up  an 
avenue  of  possibilities  for  lessening  Mid- 
dle East  tensions.  In  fact,  hostilities  were 
more  imminent  in  the  Mideast  in  No- 
vember of  1974  than  they  had  been  for 
some  time.  This  collective  action  of  the 
U.N.  served  to  promote  hostilities  which 
is  in  direct  contradiction  not  only  to 
stable  international  relations  but  also  to 
the  primary  UJJ.  mission  to  guarantee 
peace  and  stabilitj-. 


The  United  Nations  Charter  states 
that  its  purposes  and  principles  are: 

(1)  to  malntaUi  interoatlonal  peace  and 
security  .  .  .;  (2)  to  develop  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations  .  .  .;  (3)  to  achieve  In- 
ternational cooperation  In  solving  Interna- 
tional problems  .  .  .;  and  (4)  to  be  a  center 
for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  In  the 
attainment  of  these  common  ends. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  have  taken  a 
back  seat  to  political  maneuvering.  The 
majority  Third  World  members  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  oil  rich  Arab  na- 
tions are  pushing  their  common  interest 
in  the  destruction  of  Israel  at  every  op- 
portunity. Just  recently  they  had  the 
World  Health  Organization  condemn 
Israel,  they  had  the  International 
Women's  Year  Conference  pass  resolu- 
tions against  Zionism.  Two  foreign  min- 
isters conferences — one  made  up  of 
Islamic  leaders  and  the  other  of  African 
leaders — agreed  that  Israel  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  Nations.  A  third 
ministerial  meeting  of  nonalined  nations 
fell  just  short  of  a  similar  proclamation. 
These  actions  serve  not  to  impress  me  of 
the  great  political  and  economic  power 
of  the  Third  World  but  to  convince  me 
that  these  newly  independent  nations  do 
not  live  up  to  the  standards  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  peace  and  develop- 
ment that  the  United  Nations  was 
created  to  foster. 

If  the  General  Assembly  and  the  re- 
lated Agencies  cannot  control  their 
member  nations  and  assure  the  progres- 
sion of  the  international  organization 
toward  the  goals  of  peace  and  stability 
In  the  world,  then  they  have  not  lived  up 
to  their  charters  and  either  should  be 
revamped  drastically  or  eliminated  com- 
pletely. 

The  proposed  appropriations  for  the 
U.N.  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transi- 
tion period  total  $307.8  miUion.  This 
is  far  too  high  a  price  to  ask  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  pay  for  the  continued  sup- 
port of  an  organization  which  does  not 
abide  by  its  stated  principles.  I  oppose 
this  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  auth- 
orization and  appropriation  legislation 
for  fiscal  1976. 

Since  the  United  Nations  no  longer 
honors  the  principles  of  its  charter  and 
since  the  United  States  has  achieved 
greater  success  in  encouraging  peace  and 
stability  among  nations  on  a  unilateral 
basis,  I  can  no  longer  support  the  level 
of  our  financial  commitment  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  has 
changed  directions;  it  is  no  longer  pro- 
jecting an  image  we  can  support.  It  is 
allowing  Itself  to  be  used  by  a  tyrannical, 
self-serving  majority  of  its  members  and 
I  cannot  support  this  destructive  trend. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss 
two  amendments  that  Senator  Magnuson 
and  I  proposed  to  HJR.  8121,  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  bill  for  1976.  Having  be- 
come a  member  of  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  this  year,  I 
am  anxious  to  insure  that  important  fish- 
eries programs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  adequately  funded. 

Historically,  the  river  system  formed 


by  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries 
have  been  one  of  the  world's  major  pro- 
ducers of  Pacific  salmon  and  steelhead 
trout.  Today,  stocks  of  these  fish  are  far 
below  the  system's  potential.  According 
to  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
the  annual  catch  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head  from  the  system  is  now  averaging 
about  30  milUon  pounds  in  contrast  to 
the  50  million  pound  average  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Hydroelectric  dams,  foreign  fishing, 
and  the  general  encroachment  of  mod- 
em life  on  nature  have  all  contributed  to 
the  problem.  A  variety  of  actions  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  stocks  of  these  fish 
back  closer  to  their  potential.  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  are  both  spending  sub- 
stantial amounts  each  year  to  protect 
and  enhance  these  fish  resources.  We 
have  long  insisted  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers work  to  improve  fish  passage 
at  dams  along  the  Columbia  River  and 
its  tributaries.  Progress  is  being  made  by 
the  Corps  and  they  budgeted  over  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  their  ef- 
forts. Also  of  great  significance,  of 
course,  is  the  200-mile  fishing  zone  legis- 
latiOTi. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  felt  that  immediate  steps  to  acceler- 
ate the  production  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head  were  necessary.  Senator  Magnuson 
and  I  introduced  two  amendments  to 
this  appropriations  bill,  both  of  which 
were  accepted  in  subcommittee  markup, 
and  are  now  part  of  the  bill  itself. 

The  first  amendment  appropriates  an 
additional  $2,200,000  to  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA)  for  improving  programs  at 
the  21  existing  Columbia  River  fishery 
development  program  hatcheries  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  This  includes  more 
fish  food  and  personnel,  new  rearing  fa- 
cilities at  four  of  the  hatcheries,  and 
funds  for  planning  and  design  studies  of 
13  potential  rearing-facility  sites  on  the 
Columbia  and  its  tributaries. 

The  second  amendment  accepted  by 
the  subcommittee  restores  the  Federal- 
State  marine  fisheries  program  to  the 
$5.8  million  level  provided  by  Congress 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  This  was  an  addition 
of  $800,000  to  the  budget  request.  This 
additional  money  was  made  necessary 
when  the  President's  deferral  of  $600,000 
from  the  fiscal  year  1975  fisheries  grant- 
in-aid  program — which  was  disapproved 
by  the  Congress.  House  Resolution  309 — 
was  passed  along  to  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  request.  NOAA,  figuring  that 
these  deferred  1975  funds  would  auto- 
matically become  available  in  1976,  re- 
quested not  only  $600,000  less  than  last 
year,  but  on  top  of  that  reduced  their  re- 
quest by  an  additional  $200,000 — thereby 
cutting  their  total  appropriations  for 
these  vital  fisheries  programs  by  a  total 
of  $800,000.  This  was  a  14  percent  cut — 
from  the  $5.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
to  $5.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  These 
grant-in-aid  programs  have  been  level- 
funded  for  the  last  4  years,  so  their  effec- 
tiveness have  already  been  impaired  by 
the  inflationary  spiral.  This  further  cut 
would  have  been  unacceptable.  In  my 
State  of  Oregon,  for  example,  this 
amendment  restores  $74,110  to  fisheries 
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aid  programs   which   woiilt 
otherwise  lost.  The  fiscal 
portlonment    is    now    leve 
$482,850  instead  of  the 
740. 

I  wish  to  thank  my 
State,  Justice,  Commerce 
especially  the  chairman. 

TORE,  and  the  ranking  

ator  Hruska,  for  their  fine 
bill,  and  their  assistance  w 
eries  issues.  I  also  wish  to 
leagues  here  in  the  Senate  tc 
important  fisheries  funds 
sideration  of  the  bill  here 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
ports  prepared  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries 
Robert  W.  Schoning,  perta 
fish  hatcheries  amendment; 
ment  prepared  by  the 
Atlantic  States,  Gulf  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commissiojis 
the  fisheries  grant-in-aid  _ 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


have  been 

y^ar  1976  ap- 

funded    at 

pr(^posed  $408,- 

colleigues  on  the 
Si  ibcommittee, 
Senator  Pas- 
Republican,  Sen- 
work  on  this 
these  flsh- 
iirge  my  col- 
retain  these 
during  con- 
t)day,  and  in 

unapimous  con- 

Record,  re- 

EWrtctor  of  the 

Service,  Mr. 

ning  to  the 

and  a  state- 

Direptors  of  the 

and  Pacific 

regarding 

programs. 

he  material 

the  Record. 


Develop  eiisting  facility  potential 

Construction  facilities  (4  sites) 

Planning  and  design  studies  (13  sites). 


Tobd. 


>  Annual  0.  t  M   in  subsequent  4th  quarl^ 
1977  total  for  0.  S  M.  would  thus  amount  to   ' 

'  fiscal  year  1976. 

>  Calendar  year  1978. 


ITEM  I.-TABIE  lA.-FUf«DS  REQUIRED 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Annual  0  S  M 


Operating  agency 


Amount        Fiscal  y  ar 


O.F.  &WC J190,000 

152,000 

WDF 162,500 

130,000 

WDG 50,000 

40.  COO 

FWS... 143,750 

115,000 

Total 546,250 

437,000 


<  Coho,  Chinook  and  steelhead  smolts. 

>  Coho  and  cninook  smolts. 

>  Steelhead  smolts. 

Note:  All  agencies  can  increase  the  pounds 
tional  fish  (ood,  salaries,  and  general  mamteninc 
ponds  into  production  that  are  not  being  use  I 
deactivated.  Contingent  on  receipt  of  fiscal  yi 
egg  take,  added  annual  catches  and  values  wolild 


OrMon  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  (O.F.  & 
WasMmloa  Department  of  Fisheries  (WDF). . 


WMMncten  Department  of  Game  (WDG) 
U.S.  Fish  am- ^■■■-  "  -^- 


I  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS).. 


ToUI. 


a 
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Oppobtunities  roR  Incbeaseo  Fisheries  Pro- 
duction IN  THE  Columbia  River  Basin 
(Prepared    In    response    to    the    request    of 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Commerce,  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service) 
HlstorlcaUy,  the  Columbia  River  has  been 
one  of  the  world's  major  producers  of  Pacific 
salmon  and  steelhead.  Catches  reached  an 
all  time  high  of  approximately  50  million 
pounds   at   the    turn   of   the   century,    but 
declined  to  an  all  time  low  of  approximately 
10  million  pounds  In  1960.  Although  a  variety 
of    factors    contributed     to    the    declining 
catches,  the  primary  cause  has  been  the  loss 
of  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  resulting 
from   the   construction  of   numerous   large 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries. To  compensate  for  these  losses  the 
Columbia   River   Fishery   Development   Pro- 
gram  (CRFDP)    was  established  by  the  Act 
of  May  11,  1938  (52  Stat.  345),  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  755,  the  "Mitchell   Act").  Under 
the   CRFDP.   the  National   Marine  Fisheries 
Service    (NMPS)    has  constructed   and  now 
manages  21  fish  hatcheries,  with  the  day-to- 
day operation  carried  out  by  contracts  with 
the  States  and  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
(FWS).    Additional    hatcheries    have    been 
constructed   by  Federal   water   resource   de- 
velopment agencies  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
project  construction  and  by  the  Columbia 
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Basin  States  In  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources.  It  has  not 
been  untu  recent  years,  however,  that  im 
provements  In  hatchery  and  pond  rearing 
technology  and  other  advances  in  manaw 
ment  techniques  and  devices  have  allowed 
fishery  agencies  to  reverse  the  decllnlne 
trend  In  the  harvest  of  Columbia  Rivw 
salmon  and  steelhead.  Catches  are  now 
averaging  about  30  mUllon  pounds  per  yej 
and  restoring  the  yield  to  Its  historic  level 
of  50  million  pounds  per  year  seems  to  be 
realistic  and  attainable. 

There  are  three  steps  that  can  be  taken 
Immediately  to  work  towards  restoring  har 
vests  of  salmon  and  steelhead   to  historte 
levels : 

1.  Fully  develop  the  production  potential 
of  existing  fish  propagation  facilities. 

2.  Construct  additional  faculties  at  sites 
where  land  and  water  rights  are  either  owned 
or  are  readUy  available  to  fishery  agencies 
and  where  preliminary  planning  and  engl-' 
neerlng  has  already  been  completed. 

3.  Undertaken  planning  and  preliminary 
design  studies  for  future  projects  so  that 
costs  of  land,  water,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  (O&M)  can  be 
obtained  and  compared  with  fish  produc- 
tion figures. 

The  following  tabulation  summarizes  esti- 
mates of  cost.  Increased  annual  catch,  and 
types  of  facilities  that  would  be  involved. 


Construction  and 

planning  cost 

(year) 


Annual  0.  &  M. 
(1st  yr) 


Increased  catch 
pounds  (1st  yr) 


Annual  value  of 
caick 


*  %\.  330,  000 
< 344. 000 


'  >  $546,  250 
» 350,  000 


'  2, 420,  OOO 
•1,953,000 


{2,100,000 
2,236,560 


1,674,000 


(') 


4, 373, 000 


4,336,b60 


ir  years  would  amount  to  {437,000;  the  fiscal 
;787.000. 


year 


•  Fiscal  year  1976. 

•  Fiscal  year  1977. 

•  Calendar  year  1979. 


0  BRING  PRESENT  COLUMBIA  RIVER  FISHERY 
H  ITCHERIES  TO  FULL  PRODUCTION 


Hatchery  location  ' 


Operating  agency    Species  of  fish  reared 


Increased 

annual  Added  annual 

production  catch 

(pounds)  (pounds) 


Added  annual 
value 


19  6' i        1125,000  900,000  $735,000 

19  7+ 

6',-      '100,000         700,  v66  726,066 

7+ _ 

6',     '32,000     190,000       45,000 

7+ 

19  6I4          >  90, 000            630, 000              600, 000 
19:  7+. 

19  S^^  347,000         2,420,000 

19|7+ - .- 2,100,000 


1   Gnat  Creek. O.F.  4  W.C. 

d.  Klaskanine  River .  OF  &WC 

3.  Big  Creek 0>1  *  Wx! 

4.  Bonneville  Dam O.F  &  W  C 

5.  Sandy  River '_[[  q'f  &  WC 

5   ^^ade OF.  4  W.C. 

I-  OxBow OF.  4  W.C. 

8.  Beaver  Creek WDG 

9.  Skamania _ WDG 

10.  Grays  River .'.'.."  WOF 

11.  Elokomin. ,.  y^Qf 

12.  Kalama  Falls. ".'I WDf 

13.  Washougal WDF 

14.  Toutle  River WDF 

15.  Klickitat  River "      "  WDF 

16.  Eagle  Creek  (Clackamas) '"  FWS 

17.  Spring  Creek PWS 

18.  Kittle  White  Salmon FWS 

19.  Willard. FWS 

20.  Carson.. pwS 

21.  Abernathy FWS 


Steelhead. 

Steelhead,  col  0,  chinook. 
Steelhead,  Chinook,  coho,  chum. 
Chinook,  coho. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chinook. 
Steelhead. 

Do. 
Chinook,  coho. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Steelhead,  Chinook,  coho. 
Chinook. 
Chinook,  coho. 
Coho. 

Chinook,  coho. 
Chinook. 


}f  fish  reared  at  each  hatchery  if  funded  for  addi- 

e.  The  fish  and  WiHlite  Service  would  bring  10 

because  the  Willard  Nutritional   Laboratory  was 

r  1976  0.  4  M.  funds  in  time  for  calendar  1975 

'  begin  accruing  in  calendar  year  1978. 


<  See  map,  p.  11. 

Note:  0.  4  M.  would  total  $546,250  In  fiscal  year  1976M  due  to  the  additional  quarter  in  that 
fiscal  year.  ^ 


ITEM  l.-TABLi   Ib.-ALLOCATION  OF  ANNUAL  0.  &  M.  FUNDS  TO  BRING  PRESENT  CRFDP  HATCHERIES  TO  FULL  PRODUCTION 


Hatcheries 


Amount 


1.C). 


6 
2 
6 

21 


$152,000 

130,000 

40,000 

115,000 

437,000 
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ITEM  2.— ESTIMATED  COSTS,  ANTICIPATED  CATCH  AND  ANNUAL  VALUE  FROM  PROPOSED  NEW  CRFDR  REARING  INSTALUTIONS 


Proposed  project 


Operating 
agency 


Construc- 
tion cost 


0.  4  M. 
(1st  yr) 


Fish  released 


Anticipated 
total  catch 


Estimateo  number  and 
location  of  catch 


Pounds     Numbers   Species 


Pounds     Number       Alaska 


British 
Columbia 


Wash- 
ington 


Oregon 


Total 

Estimated 

Call-    Colorado       value  per 

forma  River  year  > 


Toutle  River  Rearing     WDF 

Ponds. 
Herman  Creek  Ponds.  OFWC 
Vjncouyet  Rearing        WDG 

Ponds. 
Bi| White  Salmon  FWS 

Ponds. 


$950,000   !  $230, 000      230,000    3,700,000    Coho 1,450,000     207,200 


150,000 
130,000 


» 50, 000 
» 25, 000 


100, 000   >  45, 000 


40,000   600,000  ...do 

20,000       700,000    Steel- 
head. 
30,000    2.000,000    Fall 

Chinook. 


235,000 
28,000 


33,600 
7,000 


0  12,225 
0 


68,790   80,187   20,927   25,071   $1,657,760 


1,982   11,155   13,003 
(•)     (0     (') 


3,394 


(0 


4, 066  268, 800 

(«)         140, 000 


240, 000       20, 000 


40     6, 740 


7,580 


900 


■80 


4,660 


170,000 


Total 1,330,000       350,000      320,000    7,000,000 1,953,000      267,800 20,947-t-    87,525-f-    94,090-f    24,401-1-    33,797-)-    2,236,560 


I  Values  based  on  weighted  averages  of  current  ex-vessel  value  of  commercial  catch  and  cost  to 
angler  of  sport  catch.  Values  shown  are  thus  conservative:  fall  chinook— $8.50  per  fish;  coho — $8 
per  fis^:  steelhead  value  based  on  averages  from  sport  and  Indian  fisheries— $20  per  fish.  Values 
would  begin  accruing  in  1979  assuming  fiscal  year  1976  construction. 

!  Fiscal  year  1978. 

3  fiscal  year  1977. 

t  Columbia  River  Sport  Fishery. 


Note:  The  4  projects  listed  above  could  be  put  under  construction  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Land  and 
water  rights  for  these  projects  are  available  or  could  be  obtained  without  delay  Some  preliminary 
planning  and  engineering  design  has  been  completed.  Operation  and  maintenance  cpsts  (0.  4  M.) 
and  the  initial  year  funding  is  required  are  shown,  and  assume  construction  would  begin  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  A  brief  description  of  each  project  is  given  on  pp.  7  and  8. 


ITEM    2 

Facility:  Toutle  River  Hatchery  Bearing 
Pond  and  Pipeline. 

Location:  Cowlitz  County,  Washington. 

Project:  Enlarge  pipeline  to  present 
hatchery  and  add  2 -acre  rearing  pond.  Land 
and  water  rights  are  secured  by  Washington 
Department  of  Fisheries. 

Annual  Production:  3.7  million  coho 
smolts  weighing  230,000  pounds. 

Anticipated  Catch:  207,200  coho  weighing 
1,450,000  pounds. 

Construction  Cost:  $950,000. 

Annual  O&M:  $230,000. 

Operator:  Washington  Department  of 
Fisheries. 

Paclllty:  Herman  Creek  Pond  and  Well 
Development  (Oxbow  Hatchery). 

Location:  Multnomah  County,  Oregon. 

Project:  Drill  wells  and  renovate  four  old 
50'  X  100'  ponds  on  Herman  Creek  for  year 
around  rearing.  These  ponds  are  satellite 
to  the  Oxbow  Hatchery.  Water  rights  are  se- 
cure and  land  is  owned  by  Oregon  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commission.  This  project  would 
supplement  work  underway  with  FY  1976 
add-on  funds  and  would  further  Increase 
production. 

Annual  Production:  600,000  coho  smolts 
weighing  40,000  pounds. 

Anticipated  Catch:  33,600  coho  weighing 
235.000  pounds. 

Construction  Cost:  $150,000. 

Annual  O&M:   $50,000. 

Operator:  Oregon  Fish  and  Wildlife  Com- 
mission. 

Facility:  Vancouver  Hatchery. 

Location:  Clark  County,  Washington. 

Project:    Construct   four   10'   x    100'   con- 


crete rearing  ponds,  pipeline  and  water  in- 
take system;  purchase  house  trailer  resi- 
dence. Land  and  water  rights  are  owned  by 
Washington  E>epartment  of  Game.  Facility  is 
to  be  used  as  winter  warm  water  starting  and 
rearing  area  when  Skamania  water  tempera- 
tures inhibit  growth. 

Annual  Production:  700,000  summer  run 
steelhead  weighing  20,000  pounds. 

Anticipated  Catch :  7.000  summer  steelhead 
weighing  28,000  jwunds. 

Construction  Cost:  $130,000. 

Annual  O&M:  $25,000. 

Operator:  Washington  Department  of 
Game. 

Facility:  Big  White  Salmon  River  Hatch- 
ery. 

Location:  Klickitat  County,  Washington. 

Project :  Two  large  ponds  on  the  Big  White 
Salmon  River  may  presently  be  used  only 
when  a  low  fiow  year  is  anticipated  as  they 
are  periodically  subject  to  seasonal  flooding. 
New  construction  for  flood  control  would 
protect  the  Integrity  of  the  area  for  year 
around  rearing.  Land  and  water  are  owned 
by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Some  coho  may 
be  reared  when  ponds  are  not  used  for  Chi- 
nook. 

Annual  Production:  2.000.000  fall  chinook 
smolts  weighing  approximately  30,000 
pounds. 

Anticipated  Catch:  20,000  fall  Chinook 
weighing  240,000  pounds. 

Construction  Cost:  $100,000. 

Annual  O&M:  $45,000. 

Operator:  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

ITEM   3 

A  number  of  potential  fish  rearing  sites 
have  been  identified  in  the  Columbia  Basin, 


but  little  planning  or  engineering  design  has 
been  conducted.  To  ensure  that  future  con- 
struction of  additional  fish  rearing  facilities 
is  done  in  an  orderly  cost-efifective  manner, 
funds  for  planning  and  design  are  required. 
The  following  general  Items  would  be  in- 
cluded in  planning  contracts  fOT  specific  pro- 
jects. 

1.  Obtain  data  on  availability  and  quality 
of  water. 

2.  Determine  availability,  cost  and  owner- 
ship of  land. 

3.  Test  rear  fish. 

4.  Conduct  topographic  survey  of  site. 

5.  Prepare   preliminary  plan  of  facility. 

6.  Estimate  production  of  fish. 

7.  Complete  structural  design  and  cost 
estimates. 

Planning  should  be  conducted  on  a  sys- 
tems basis  to: 

1.  Develop  benefit-cost  comparisons  for 
construction  and  operation  of  new  hatcher- 
ies versus  expansion  of  existing  facilities. 

2.  Examine  contribution  of  various  alter- 
natives towards  restoring  50.000,000-pound 
annual  catch. 

3.  Evaluate  and  incorporate  in  planning, 
the  probable  effects  of  present  and  planned 
hatchery  expansion  by  all  agencies  and  the 
likely  outcome  of  additional  fish  protective 
measures  for  the  Columbia  River. 

Table  3  presents  an  estimate  based  on 
readily  available  information  for  planning 
and  preliminary  design  that  totals  $344,000. 
The  propo'^ed  developments  are  listed  in 
order  of  estimated  priority. 


ITEM  3.-PLANNING  FOR  FUTURE  CRFDP  PROJECTS  TO  INCREASE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  FISHERIES  PRODUCTION 


Project  area 


Planning 

and 

design 


Proposed  developments 


Planning 
agency 


1.  Columbia  River $50, 000    Overall  planning  and  comparisons  for 

all  Columbia  River  fish  rearing 
facilities  with  estimates  of  produc- 
tion. 

2.  Lewis  River 40.000    New  hatchery .. 

3.  Husum  Springs 25,010    Satellite  rearing  pond 

4.  Plympton  Creek  Pond  ...      20.000 do 

'"    '  20,000    Place  inactive  ponds  in  operation  with 

new  water  supply. 
20, 000    Added  water  to  hatchery  to  increase 
production. 


5.  Washougal  water  supply. 

6.  Kalama  water  supply. 


NMFSand 

outside 

architecture 

engineering 

firms 
WDF. 
FWS. 
OFWC. 
WDF 

WDF. 


Project  area 


Planning 
and 
design    Proposed  developments 


Planning 
agency 


7.  Carson  rearing  pond 25.000    Satellite  rearing  pond WOF. 

8.  Indian  Springs 30.000  do WDF. 

9  Klaskanine  Pond 20.000    Satellite  pond  OWWC. 

10  Ringold  Pond  (I) 15.000 do  WDC. 


11   Ringold  Pond(ll) 32.000 

12.  Goldendale  Pond 12.000 

13.  Salmon  River 35,000 


.do. 
.do- 
do 


WDF. 
WDG. 
OFWC. 


Total 344,000 
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Commission. 


9 '5. 


To: 


Past  3re 


19T6 


Inrtn 

Atlantic 


repres*  ntatlves  ( 


V'e 


Atlantic  Statks  Marine 

PiSHKRIES 

1717  Massachusetts  Aventi/e 

iTigton,  DC,  June  26, 1 
Honorable  John  O 
Subcommittee  for  State, 
merce  and  the  Judiciary 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senat^ 
Re:   Augmentation  of  FY 
Fisheries  Grant-ln-Ald 
NOAA/NMFS. 
From:  Joint  Statement  of: 
Executive  Director 
rlne    Fisheries    Commission 
Colson,   Executive   Directs 
Marine  Fisheries   Commission 
Harvllle,  Executive 
rlne  Fisheries  Commlssloi 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  three 
are  appealing  to  you  as 
twenty-three  coastal  States 
our  three  marine  fisheries  co 
thereby  we  are  speaking  for 
terests  of  the  entire  oceanic 
continental  United  States.  W( 
in  the  strongest  possible  ternu  i 
augmentation.   In   the   national 
federal  appropriations  for  fisheries 
Aid  programs  for  FY  1976 
Chairman,   that  at  this  time 
ocean  fisheries — with   the  United 
the  verge  of  establishing  coptrol 
richest  fisheries  resourc«s 
country  by  assuming  JurlsdictI 
ies  management  and  exploits' ion 
miles — this  point  In  history 
the  time  to  permit 
operative    Federal-State 
ment  programs  which  are 
protection  and  wise  use  of 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  recent 
gress  of  the  United  States 
demon<!trated    a    national 
hanccment  of  fisheries  researcii 
ment  capabilities  first  in  ordei 
tectton  of  fish  stocks  and 
as  primary  prerequisites  for 
ductlvity:  and  second  as  a 
methods   and   practices   In 
harvest  of  these  renewable  natural 
Among  the  most  tangible  and 
successful  expressions  of  thl< 
Intent  have  been  the  flsherle^ 
programs — the    Commercial 
search    and    Development   Ac^ 
88-309)  and  the  Anadromous 
tlon  Act  of  1965  (PL  89-304). 
tabllshed  federal  financial 
to  the  States  on  a  cost-sharlhg 
the  States  to  establish   facilities 
researches,  and  develop  man 
dures  for  protection  and  wise 
resources. 

Only    last    year.    Congress 
need    for   developing   an 
policy  for  protection  and 
ment  of  fisheries  resources 
approving   Senator   James 
Con.  Res.  11.  That  resolution 
special  endorsement   the  string 
eral  programs  developed  In 
eluding    the    Orant-ln-Ald 
tloned  above.  The  Eastland 
reaffirmed  the  primary  role 
management    of    fisheries 
State  Jurisdictional  limits. 

UnfoTtMnately,     the 
grams  never  have  approachell 


chairman. 
Justice,  Com- 
Commlttee  on 


Fnindlng  for 
Programs  Under 


evlscerat  on 
fisheries 


his 


CO  ticem 


»S.  Con.  Res.  11,  adopted  \inanlmously  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  stites  in  Sec.  2: 
"The  Congress  also  recognlaes.  encourages, 
and  Intends  to  support  the  key  responsibili- 
ties of  the  several  States  for  conservation 
and  scientific  management  sf  fisheries  re- 
soiirces  within  United  Stites  territorial 
waters;  and  in  his  context  the  Congress  par- 
ticularly commends  Federal  programs  de- 
signed   to   improve    coordinated    protection. 


enhancement,  and  scientific 
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,  N.W..  Wash- 


M.  Alperin, 
States  Ma- 
Joseph  V. 
Oulf  State 
John  P. 
Pacific  Ma- 


expcutive  officers 
of  the 
^hich  comprise 
i^imlsslons,  and 
fisheries  in- 
(joastline  of  the 
wish  to  argue 
for  maximum 
interest,  of 
Orant-in- 
submlt,  Mr. 
of  change  in 
States  on 
over  the 
available  to  any 
on  over  fisher- 
out  to  200 
<^rtainly  Is  not 
of  the  co- 
manage- 
ftndamental   to 
t  lose  resources. 
?ears  the  Con- 
consistently 
for    en- 
and  manage- 
to  assure  pro- 
ecosystems 
continuing  pro- 
to  Improve 
production   and 
resources, 
certainly  most 
Congressional 
Grant-in-Aid 
Fisheries    Re- 
of    1964    (PL 
Pish  Conferva- 
These  Acts  es- 
grants 
basis  to  aid 
carry  out 
igement  proce- 
use  of  fisheries 


ttetr 


as  distance 


addressed    the 
national 
efllectlve  develop- 
unanimously 
Eastland's   S. 
singled  out  for 
State-Fed- 
years.  In- 
arograms    men- 
Hesolutlon  also 
the  States  in 
within 


effi  sctlve 


ty 


rifcent 


cf 


resources 


Oraqt-in-Ald     pro- 
ftill-funding; 


too  often  because  Federal  Departments  ad- 
ministering those  programs  presently  oper- 
ate under  budgetary  procedures  which  assign 
far  higher  priorities  to  internal  activities 
than  these  Congressionally  mandated  State- 
Federal  programs. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee for  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary,  NOAA  Administrator  Robert 
White  illustrated  this  difference  in  priorities. 
For  Fiscal  Year  1976,  Dr.  White  requested  an 
increase  of  thirty-eight  positions  and  $7,- 
430,000  for  ocean  fisheries  and  living  marine 
resources  activities  within  NOAA.  He  Justi- 
fied these  proposed  increases  by  emphasizing 
the  vastly  greater  activities  which  will  be 
necessary  as  this  nation  moves  toward  ex- 
tended fisheries  Jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles. 
We  strongly  endorse  and  su{^>ort  both  the 
increase  and  the  reasons  set  forth  for  that 
Increase. 

However,  and  here  we  equally  strongly  ob- 
ject and  disagree,  as  partial  offset  for  this 
$7.4  million  increase.  Dr.  White  proposed  a 
•200,000  reduction  in  funding  for  the  fish- 
eries Orant-ln-Aid  programs!  Since  the  Ad- 
ministration's budgetary  manipulations  also 
would  pass  forward  to  FTT  1976  the  deficit 
created  by  Congress's  restoration  of  the  pro- 
posed FY  1976  deferral  ($600,000),  the  ag- 
gregate result  would  be  an  $800,000  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  FY  1976 — and  this  for  pro- 
grams which  have  been  subject  to  level 
funding  for  some  four  years ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  this  proposal  by  the 
Administration  to  be  philosophically  and 
operationally  Inconsistent  with  the  objec- 
tives stated  in  the  President's  own  budget 
message  for  1976.  For  example,  under  the 
NOAA  program  activity  Ocean  fisheries  and 
living  marine  resources  (P.  83) .  subactivity 
Managing  and  using  fishery  resources  (P. 
84),  the  follovirtng  goal  Is  stated:  To  foster 
the  effective  management,  economic  utiliza- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  fisheries  .  .  . 
through  coojjeratlve  activities  with  the 
States  .  .  .  Later  in  that  document  appears 
the  following:  The  use  of  our  Grant-ln-Aid 
program  (PL  88-309)  with  States  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis  is  becoming  an  effective 
mechanism  to  achieve  cooper^lve  manage- 
ment and  development  goals.   (P.  85) 

Given  this  goal  and  NOAA's  own  recogni- 
tion of  success  in  developing  cooperative 
Federal-State  action,  how  can  one  rationalize 
a  cut  In  funding  which  would  total  14%.  at 
a  period  In  our  history  where  we  need  more, 
not  less  creative  and  productive  achieve- 
ments In  marine  fisheries  research  and  man- 
agement? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  this  apparent 
Inconsistency  rests  not  with  the  rationality 
of  the  programs  but  with  the  mechanisms  for 
the  administrative  budget  building  process. 
In  recent  years,  all  elements  of  the  NOAA 
budget  have  been  amalgamated  together  Into 
a  single  budget  package  over  which  OMB 
places  a  general  celling  for  total  expendi- 
tures. Grant-in-aid  and  other  Congresslonally 
mandated  programs  are  not  held  separate  in 
budget  planning  as  before:  therefore,  under 
a  total  celling  Imposed  from  higher  levels, 
those  Grant-in-Aid  proerams  must  compete 
with  other  Internal  NOAA/NMFS  program 
elements  for  available  funds.  Since  they  con- 
stitute almost  entirely  "pass  throueh"  funds 
destined  for  allocation  to  the  States,  it  Is 
not  hard  to  see  how  their  priority  must  suffer 
when  they  are  viewed  as  direct  competitors 
with  in-house  projects  and  programs  for  the 
limited  funds  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  respectfully  and  earnest- 
ly urge  your  Subcommittee,  and  through  It. 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  to  reassert  the  Con- 
cessional mandate  for  energetic  develop- 
ment of  strong  Federal-State  cooperative 
fisheries  conservation  and  management  pro- 
grams. We  believe  that  the  Congress  has  al- 


nanagement  of 


all  United  States  fisheries,  btoth  coastal  and 


distant.  Including  presently 


successful  Fed- 


eral aid  programs  under  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  newly  developing  Federal-State 
fisheries  management  programs." 


ready  served  notice  of  its  intent  to  estab- 
lish greater  fiscal  control  through  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (PL  93-344).  That  Act  provides 
both  rationale  and  mechanism  for  two  ac- 
tions which  we  believe  could  immeasurably 
improve  our  capabilities  for  accepting  the 
multiple  responsibilities  which  lie  ahead  un- 
der extended  Jurisdiction.  These  needed  ac- 
tions are: 

First,  augmentation  of  budgets  for  FT 
1976  funding  for  fisheries  Grant-in-Ald  pro- 
grams (PL  88-309,  and  89-304)  not  only  by 
the  $800,000  needed  to  restore  level-funding, 
but  by  an  additional  fraction  designed  to  otr- 
set  at  least  In  part  the  program -crippling 
spiral  of  infiation. 

Second,  establishment  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  fisheries  Grant-in-Ald  pro- 
grams be  treated  as  a  Congressional  mandate 
for  Implementation,  and  therefore  be  fiscally 
separate  from  other  elements  of  the  NOAA/ 
NMFS  budget,  and  no  longer  competitive 
with  those  elements  for  funding  under  OMB 
or  other  Admlnlstratlon-imposed  budget  ceil- 
ings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  earlier  letters  to  the 
House  Subcommittee,  we  have  detailed  the 
serious  Impacts  of  the  proposed  budgetary 
cuts  upon  cooperative  fisheries  research  and 
management  programs  of  all  our  coasts. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  yotir  Subcom- 
mittee initiate  budgetary  restorations  which 
would  reverse  the  progressive  erosion  by  fl»- 
cal  attrition  of  these  key  programs,  and 
would  enable  us  to  move  forward  together 
toward  goals  of  enhanced  fisheries  produc- 
tion and  Improved  economic  health  for  VS. 
commercial  and  recreational  flshlne  enter- 
prises. We  are  advised  that  House  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman,  Honorable  John  M.  Slack, 
Jr.,  recently  received  strong  parallel  repre- 
sentations via  a  letter  signed  by  twelve  dis- 
tinguished Congressmen,  Including  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
representing  our  seaboard  States  from  Alaska, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  to  Georgia,  New  Jersey.  Ne» 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast. 

We  know  we  do  not  have  to  convince  you 
of  the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  of  the 
need  for  vigorous  Congressional  restoratiw 
action,  since  you  already  have  demonstrated 
full  responsiveness  to  these  problems.  We  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  your  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  restoration  of  proposed  deferrals  for 
fisheries  Grant-in-Ald  programs  in  the  FT 
1975  budget.  Because  of  the  expeditous  man- 
ner In  which  H.  Res.  309  was  brought  forward 
through  Committee  to  an  affirmative  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  our  State 
fisheries  agencies  were  enabled  to  avoid  the 
irreversible  program  and  personnel  Iobmb 
which  otherwise  would  have  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect  this  past  spring. 

We  regret  the  necessity  to  appeal  for  your 
intervention;  however,  the  funds  restored  in 
1975  automatically  will  be  subtracted  from 
FY  1976  budgets  unless  you  once  more  take 
remedial  action.  Without  Congressional  in- 
tervention, cuts  proposed  for  fisheries  Orant- 
ln-Ald  programs  for  FY  1976  would  total 
$800,000.  a  reduction  to  $5,000,000  for  the  two 
programs  (PL  88-309  and  PL  89-304)  from 
the  $5,800,000  funding  which  has  prevaUed 
over  the  past  four  years. 

This  nearly  14%  actual  dollar  reduction, 
added  to  the  double-digit  infiation  that  al- 
ready has  reduced  the  program  capabllltl«» 
of  all  our  projects  by  an  additional  14-J* 
per  cent,  can  only  have  the  gravest  possible 
consequences  if  It  is  permitted  to  occtir.  ?^ 
example,  California  advises  that  in  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  and  Development  program* 
alone,  staffing  complements  must  be  reduced 
by  at  least  two  professional  {xasltions;  there- 
fore, the  approximate  $100,000  cumulative 
deficit  wUl  sharply  curtaU  two  programs  •• 
consider  critical  in  terms  of  national  tah- 
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erles  objectives.  One  is  an  aquaculture  project 
designed  to  increase  production  of  presently 
underutilized  species.  Including  a  deepwater 
glirtmp  off  the  California  coast.  The  other  Is 
the  Sea  Survey  program  through  which  Cali- 
fornia cooperated  with  NMFS  in  stock  asses- 
ments  of  the  very  offshore  species  over  which 
we  anticipate  extended  U.S.  Jurisdiction  In 
the  months  aheetd.  The  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  report  parallel  problems  and 
potential  Impacts. 

The  proposed  budget  cuts  will  have  equally 
devastating  effects  on  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  Program — a  situation  very 
hard  to  explain  in  terms  of  rationality  since 
the  Department  of  Interior's  F^sh  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  proposed  a  one-third  Incresise 
in  funding  for  their  half  of  the  PL  89-304 
program.  As  we  advised  in  our  earlier  letters, 
some  hatchery  construction  projects  designed 
to  support  sagging  salmon  production  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  have  to  be  delayed, 
monitoring  of  Juvenile  salmon  stocks  to  pro- 
vide predictive  Indexes  for  management  of 
future  returning  runs  must  be  reduced  or 
cancelled,  and  sampling  of  the  troll  fishery 
to  determine  stocks  being  harvested  will  be 
crippled  if  not  totally  destroyed.  In  this  last 
context,  consequences  are  particularly  grave 
because  of  International  agreements  with 
Canada  for  cooperative  marking  and  sampling 
of  troll  fisheries  of  the  two  countries  in  order 
to  evaluate  interceptions  by  fishermen  of 
each  country  of  stocks  belonging  to  the 
other.  This  program  has  oeen  supported 
from  Its  inception  by  Joint  Federal -State 
funding  under  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation Act.  We  cannot  afford  to  abort  tfie 
n.S.  Conunltment  to  thU  effort  at  this  time 
of  hard  negotiations  between  our  two  gov- 
ernments on  this  salmon  Interception 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  or  furnish  any  further  docu- 
mentary Information  that  your  Subcommit- 
tee and  staff  may  desire.  We  feel  confident 
that  by  working  more  effectively  together, 
the  Congress,  NOAA/NMFS.  and  our  coastal 
States  can  move  forward  constructively  Into 
a  new  era  of  much-enhanced  competence 
In  ocean  fisheries  research  and  manage- 
ment. 

FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  TO  FISHERIES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1975  AND  1976— APPORTIONMENT  BY  STATES 
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stale 


Fiscal  year 
1975  appor- 
tionment 


Fiscal  year 
1976  appor- 
tionment 


Difference 


Alatiama $82,600 

Alaska... 650.000 

Arizona 19,000 

Arkansas 27,900 

California 500  20O 

Colorado 19,000 

Connecticut 34,000 

Delaware 20  000 

Ftorida 228,000 

Georgia 88.100 

Hawaii 33  900 

Idaho 19.000 

Illinois 19  000 

Indiana 19  OOO 

low 19,000 

K«nsas 19,000 

Kentucky 19  000 

Louisiana 240  500 

ffm 204,100 

Maryland-.  220  800 

Massachusetts 273,000 

Mitliigan 54,000 

Minnesota 19,000 

Mississippi 117,600 

Missouri 22  400 

j;o"tan3 19,000 

Nebraska 19  oOO 

J'^ida 19,000 

New  Hampshire 53  200 

N«*Jefsey 110,400 

WW  Mexico 19.000 

NewYork 178,500 

North  Carolina 111  603 

North  Dakota 19  000 

°j!">; 45,200 

™>homa 19  ooO 

2[»R'"' 482,850 

^nsylvanii 88.100 

"node  Island 49  600 

South  Carolina 57' 900 

South  Dakota 19  000 

lennesjM 19  000 


$115,196 

($32, 596) 

562,  740 

87,260 

16,300 

2,700 

21,441 

6.459 

433, 632 

66,568 

16,300 

2,700 

26, 140 

7,860 

16,300 

3,700 

195,  600 

32.400 

65,008 

23,092 

27,  351 

6.549 

16,300 

2.700 

16,300 

2.700 

16.300 

2.700 

16,300 

2,700 

16.300 

2.700 

16,300 

2,700 

208,100 

32,400 

165,  243 

38,857 

179,961 

40,839 

221,840 

51.160 

49.100 

4,900 

16,300 

2,700 

114,283 

3.317 

19,104 

3.296 

16,300 

2,700 

16,300 

2,700 

16,300 

2,700 

62.153 

(8,953) 

111,125 

(725) 

16,300 

2.700 

137,  777 

40, 723 

89,509 

22,091 

16,300 

2,700 

42,931 

2.269 

16,300 

2,700 

408, 740 

74,110 

71,834 

16,266 

43, 149 

6,451 

35, 016 

22.884 

16,300 

2,700 

16,300 

!  ,700 

State 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year 
1975  appor-    1976  appor- 
tionment      tionment 


Difference 


Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. vc. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands... 
PMFC 

ToUl 5.800.000 


228,000 

195,600 

32.400 

19,000 

16,300 

2,700 

19,000 

16,300 

2,700 

214,500 

188.391 

26,109 

557,650 

481.429 

76, 221 

19,000 

16,300 

2,700 

38,500 

31.217 

7.283 

19.000 

16,300 

2,700 

107.900 

95.590 

12,310 

19,000 

16.300 

2,700 

228.000 

195,600 

32,400 

19,000 

16.300 

2,700 

14,000 

14,000 

0 

5, 000. 000         800, 000 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  to- 
gether with  certain  inserts,  relating  to 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT    OF   SENATOR    PHILn?    A.    HART 

Tucked  away  in  this  $6  billion  appropria- 
tion bill  is  an  appropriation  of  $22.5  million 
for  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  This  amount  Is  essentially  the 
same  amount  requested  internally  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  before  the  Administration 
forwarded  its  substantially  reduced  budget 
request  for  the  Division  to  the  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  there  be  printed  in  full  a  letter 
from  41  Senators  to  Senator  Pastore  detail- 
ing the  Justification  for  such  funds  and  urg- 
ing that  the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  be  appropriated. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Pastore, 
should  be  commended  for  his  leadership 
and  commitment  to  permitting  a  return  to 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Antitrust  enforcement  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  ever-increasing  Oovernment  regula- 
tion and  Its  Inevitable  Inefflciencies.  Antl- 
trust  also  is  one  of  the  more  powerful  weap- 
ons to  lessen  infiation  and  unemployment. 
Money  expended  for  antitrust  enforcement 
thus  should  be  viewed  as  an  Investment,  not 
an  expenditure. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  statement  In  the 
Committee  report  that: 

"The  Committee  strongly  believes  that  ad- 
ditional funds  expended  for  antitrust  activi- 
ties is  returned  to  consumers  and  bvislness 
manyfold.  The  Committee  Is  in  agreement 
with  the  Administration  that  antitrust  Is 
one  of  the  more  powerful  weapons  to  lessen 
Infiation  and  unemployment  and  has  pro- 
vided what  It  considers  a  minimum  amount 
necessary  for  an  effective  antitrust  effort  in 
fiscal  year  1976." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  Committee's  recommendation 
that  $22,529,000  t>e  appropriated  for  the 
Antitrust  Division  for  fiscal  1976,  and  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  stand  firm  on  this  amount 
in  conference  with  the  House.  A  recent  let- 
ter from  the  Antitrust  Division  reinforces 
the  need  for  the  full  amount  appropriated 
by  the  Committee.  In  response  to  a  series  of 
questions  from  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  Acting  Assistant  General 
Bruce  B.  Wilson  advised  that  the  cost  to  the 
Division  of  litigating  Just  one  case — the 
giant  IBM  monopoly  case — has  thus  far  cost 
the  Antitrust  Division  "slightly  less  than  $4 
million."  He  further  advised  that  If  another 
significant  case  were  filed  "It  clearly  would 
require  curtailment  of  other,  largely  Inves- 
tigatory, law  enforcement  activities  to  some 
unpredictable  extent."  He  further  advised 
that  with  respect  to  the  AT&T  monopoliza- 
tion case,  "our  best  estimate  today  is  that 
we   win  expend  about  $1.6   million   for   the 


employment  of  experts  and  at  least  $2.0  mil- 
lion for  the  computerization  of  documents 
and  other  materials."  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  tii.  President,  only  a  fraction  of 
that  estimate  is  included  In  the  Administra- 
tion's fiscal  1976  request  for  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

The  House  appropriated  $20,661,000  for  the 
Antitrust  Division,  or  some  $1.868,0<X}  less 
than  recommended  by  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  It  Is  Unportant  to  note 
that  both  the  Senate  Comnaittee  and  House 
approved  funds  ($1,919  million)  for  the  ad- 
ditional 193  positions  requested  Internally 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  but  cut  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  OMB.  These  funds  and 
positions,  in  the  Division's  words,  would  be 
used  primarily  to  "deter  private  con- 
spiratorial conduct"  and  to  "reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  monopoly  and  oligopoly"  In  the 
economy.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Govern- 
ment effort  to  prosecute  price-fixing  and 
free  the  economy  from  unjustified  monop- 
olistic practices.  Notvtrithstandlng  Admin- 
istration opposition  to  appropriation  of  these 
funds,  it  is  vital  that  this  amount  be  re- 
tained in  conference. 

Subsequent  to  House  passage  of  HJl.  8121, 
the  Administration  submitted  a  budget 
amendment  seeking  an  additional  $1,930,000 
and  50  positions  for  the  Antitrust  Division. 
This  amount  is  included  in  the  $22,529,000 
appropriated  by  the  Committee.  It  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  $20,661,000  appropriated  by  the 
House.  And,  It  is  essentially  this  budget 
amendment  which  Is  the  difference  between 
the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  Senate  and 
House.  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
$1,930,000  and  50  positions  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  amendment  do  not  overlap 
vsrlth  the  $1,919  million  and  139  positions  In- 
cluded in  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills. 
The  budget  amendment  was  requested  by 
the  Antitrust  Division  before  the  Adminis- 
tration cut  the  193  positions  and  $1,919,000. 
The  budget  amendment  is  primarily  for  sup- 
port of  major  cases  already  underway.  Thus, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  appropriate  the  fuU 
$22,529,000  and  to  stand  firm  on  this  amount 
in  conference  committee. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  8121  also  contains  the 
fiscal  1976  appropriation  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  well  as  provisions  sim- 
ilar to  those  enacted  in  the  93rd  Congress 
pertaining  to  FTC's  llne-of -business  program. 
The  data  that  will  be  generated  under  this 
program  will  take  much  of  the  guesswork 
out  of  antitrust  enforcement.  I  view  llne-of- 
buslness  data  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
Information-gathering  efforts  In  the  antitrust 
area.  This  type  of  Information  also  is  vital  to 
our  war  on  Inflation,  as  Albert  Rees  made 
clear  shortly  before  his  resignation  as  head 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

GAO  recently  approved  the  second  round 
of  FTC's  Une-of-business  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks  the 
GAO  letter  of  approval  dated  August  18.  1975, 
and  FTC's  August  6,  1976,  letter  to  GAO  per- 
taining to  this  program.  It  is  troublesome  to 
note  the  continued  resistance  to  supplying 
the  data  required  under  this  program  by 
many  of  our  Nation's  largest  companies.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  substantial  de- 
lays In  obtaining  the  data.  Line-of-bttslness 
data  has  been  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress  on  two  occasions.  I  hope  it  will  not 
become  necessary  to  consider  the  issuance  of 
Congressional  subpoenas  to  expeditiously  ob- 
tain this  vitally  needed  information. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTTTRTJST 

AND  Monopoly, 
Washington,  DC,  June  24, 1975. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  State.  Justice. 
Comjnerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  Commit- 
tee    on     Appropriations,     U.S.     Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  We  are  vrritlng  to  ex- 
press our  concern  about  the  level  of  funding 
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In  the  President's  budget  for 
Torcement  purposes,  especlalli 
partment  of  Justice.  For  exa 
Ident's  1976  budget  request  Is 
increase  of  only  $482,000  over 
Division's   1975   appropriation 
time  when  the  Division  is 
precedented    amount    of 
courts.  The  Division  has  e 

gated  cases  to  date  In   

compared  to  the  preceding  10- 
11:  its  1975  man-years  In  coujt 
tripled   the    previous    10-year 
this  heavy  load  Is  expected  to 
further,  rather  than  diminish 
the  Division's  level  of  staff 
constant  dollars,  has  remained 
while  the  gross  national  produc  t 
almost  150%. 

AU  this  led  the  Antitrust  . 
and  Consumers  Subcommittee 
hearings  last  week  on  8.  l__ 
Enforcement    Authorization 

Increase  substantially  the 

for  thft  antitrust  responslbllltKs 
partment  of  Justice  and  the 
Commission.  The  bill  Is  cosp< 
45  Senators.  It  is  clear  to  us  _ 
Ings   that   both   the   Antitrust 
the  PTC's  Bureau  of  Competlt 
In  need  of  additional  staff  an( 
minimum,  we  believe  effective 
forcement  in  fiscal  1976 
the     Antitrust     Division 
93.849    million   to   $22,661 
FTC's   appropriation   for 
by  $1.5  million   to  $18,136 
parative  table  setting  forth 
funds  and  number  of  positions 
attached. 

During  the  course  of  the 
established   that   $1,849   mlllloz 
dltlonal  $3,849  million  and  139 
attorneys)  requested  by  the 
sion  during  formulation  of   . 
1976  budget  were  deleted  by 
General    and    OMB.    The    Div 
Justification  programmed  120 
$1,587  million  of  the  amount 
ter  private  conspiratorial 
"reduce  the  Incidence  of 
gopoly"  in  the  economy.  This  is 
the   Government   effort    to 
fixing  and  free  the  economy 
monopolistic  practices.  The 
programmed    toward    "limiting 
interference  with  the  free 
and  supporting  "government  ^. 
latlng   abuse   of  market   power 
other  $2  million,  the  Antitrust 
quested  this  from  OMB  as  a  flsca: 
amendment.     Assistant 
Kauper  testified  that  $1   mill 
for   extraordinary    litigation 
Jected  in  the  IBM  and  other 
$1  million  for  Increased 
activities  In  view  of  President 
emphasis  on  anticompetitive  __ 
ulated  indmtrles.  Possibly  $iio 
million  may  overlap  with  the 
cal  1976  request  included  in 
Hon  figure.  But  the  balance  _ 
amendment  relates  to  activities 
In  the  Division's  fiscal  1976  bu< 

The    record    provides    little    . 
the  Administration's  deletion  o 
tions  and  funds.  Nor  do  we 
or  when  the  Administration 
the   Division's   budget 
We  believe  that  the  requested 
funds  would  be  a  step  in  the  r 
to  restore  the  health  of  the 
ethic,  and  that  the  time  to 
mltment  is  now. 

With  respect  to  the  PTC's 
sponsibillties.  OMB  cut  $1.5 
positions  from  the  agency  request 
ports  restoration  of  the  cut 
Ueves  It  can  be  efficiently 
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to  the  fiscal  1976  authorization  celling  of 
$46  million.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  re- 
store more  than  $361,000  of  that  amount 
until  S.  1136  Is  enacted.  If  other  pending 
amendments  are  accepted  by  the  Commit- 
tee, we  recognize  that  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  provide  additional  antitrust  funds  to  the 
PTC.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  look  favorably  upon  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  when  S.  1136 
increases  PTC's  authorization  celling. 

While  there  may  be  disagreement  over  the 
Infiationary  impact  of  some  appropriations, 
money  expended  for  antitrust  enforcement  Is 
returned  to  consumers  and  business  many- 
fold.  And.  there  is  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that 
antitrust  is  one  of  the  more  powerful  weapons 
to  lessen  Inflation  and  unemployment.  In 
President  Ford's  words : 

"Competition — I  think  It  is  good  in  poli- 
tics. I  think  It  is  good  In  athletics,  and  I 
think  competition  is  the  key  to  productivity 
and  innovation.  Even  the  businesses  that 
enjoy  a  protective  status  under  regulation 
are  adversely  affected. 

"Although  it  is  difficult  to  come  up  with 
an  exact  price  tag  on  the  cost  of  unneces- 
sary and  Ineffective  Government  regulation, 
some  estimates  I  have  seen  place  the  com- 
bined cost  to  consumers  of  Government  reg- 
ulation and  restrictive  practices  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  at  more  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment actually  collects  in  personal  income 
taxes  each  year — or  something  in  the  order 
of  $2,000  per  family — unbelievable." 

We  strongly  believe  that  these  funds  repre- 
sent the  minimum  amount  necessary  for  an 
effective  antitrust  effort  in  fiscal  1976,  and 
trust  that  your  Committee  will  favorably  re- 
gard this  request  and  reaffirm  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  a  free  enterprise  system  by 
appropriating  $22,661  mUllon  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  1976  antitrust  efforts.  As 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Kauper  put  it 
in  the  Division's  request  for  Increased  fiscal 
1976  funds: 

"The  additional  expenditure  is  clearly  war- 
ranted by  Its  contribution  to  a  sound  econ- 
omy. The  ultimate  target  of  antitrust  en- 
forcement has  been  estimated  in  terms  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  inflated  prices.  The  pre- 
cise costs  of  non-competitive  market  struc- 
ture and  performance  are  elusive,  but  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  economic  organization 
estimate  the  economic  losses  due  to  resource 
mlsallocation,  inefficiency  due  to  ineffective 
cost  control,  wasteful  promotional  efforts  and 
excessive  and  inefficient  capacity,  at  from  3 
to  6.2  percent  of  GNP — or  as  much  as  $80 
billion  in  terms  of  1973  GNP." 

Throughout  your  long  and  distinguished 
career   in  the  Senate,   you  have  supported 
efforts  to  assure  vigorous  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws.   We  hope 
you  will  agree  that  these  funds  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  that  objective.  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 
Philip   A.    Hart.    Warren    G.    Magnuson, 
John    V.    Tunney,    George    McGovern, 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Gary  Hart,  Wil- 
liam D.  Hathaway,  Charles  McC.  Ma- 
thlas,     Jr.,     Robert     Morgan,     Vance 
Hartke,  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Walter  D.  Huddleston. 
Hugh  Scott,  Prank  E.  Moss,  James  Abou- 
rezk,  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr.,  Birch  Bayh, 
Pete    V.    Domenicl,    Harrison    A.    Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  Walter  P.  Mondale,  Floyd 
K.  Haskell,  Gaylord  Nelson.  Lee  Met- 
calf.  Prank  Church,  Lowell  P.  Welcker, 
Jr. 
Abraham  Rlbicoff.  Jake  Garn,  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  Dick  Clark,  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kie,  Alan  Cranston,  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Howa-u    Baker,    Lloyd    Bentsen,    Bill 
BrrcK,  WUUam  Proxmlre,  Gale  W.  Mc- 
Gee.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son m,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


FISCAL     1976     APPROPRIATION      REQUEST-ANTITRUST 
DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


1975      Request       Rng^ 

»Ppro-  of        ^^ 

priation      division     Cotyw 


Enacted     appropriation     or 

request.. $16,762 

Supplemental  appropriation..  955 

Pay  supplemental  request  or 

adjustment    for    pay    In 

budget  year 536  870 

Budget  amendment 2,000 

Proposed  transfer  from  LEAA 

for  legal  transcripts 77 


519.791       »U,017 


7S 


Total  appropriation  or 
request 18,330 


22.661        lg,ji2 


Total  positions 

Number  of  attorneys. 


712 
367 


934 
'432 


745 
30 


>  Plus  an  unspecified  additional  number  of  attorneys  out  of 
the  50  supplemental  positions  included  in  the  total  of  934. 

FEDERAL   TRADE    COMMISSION— MAINTAINING 
COMPETITION  MISSION 

(Dollars  In  thousands] 


1975  Request  Request 

appro-  of  to 

priation  FTC  Congress 

Enacted     appropriation    or 

request J12,839  $18,136  $16  638 

Total  positions 502  612  567 

Number  of  attorneys 202  276  23S 


U.S.  Genebal  Accounting  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Lewis  A.  Enoman, 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Deab  Mr.  Engman:  On  July  2.  1975,  we 
received  your  request  for  review  and  clear- 
ance— pursuant  to  section  409  of  Public  Law 
93-153 — of  a  revised  questionnaire.  Form  LB. 
to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(PTC)   in  its  1974  llne-of-business  program. 

In  evaluating  your  request,  we  are  required 
to  determine  whether  the  information  sought 
is  presently  available  from  another  Federal 
source  and  whether  the  agency  has  mini- 
mized respondent  burden. 

BACKGKOrrND 

Last  May  13,  1974,  yo\ir  initial  llne-of- 
business  submission  of  March  27,  1974,  was 
approved  for  the  Initial  round  of  reports. 
Our  clearance  letter  indicated  that  approval 
of  additional  rounds  would  be  conditioned 
on  several  actions  leading  toward  reduction 
or  elimination  of  problems  which,  in  our 
opinion,  would  make  the  Initial  data  unre- 
liable. 

We  felt  that,  notwithstanding  the  time  In 
development  of  the  FTC  LB  program,  many 
areas  of  misunderstanding,  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  disagreement  remained  regarding 
it.  FTC  cost  estimates  indicated  that  its 
decision  to  seek  line-of-buslness  data  was 
based  on  an  assumption  that  collection  cost 
would  be  relatively  small.  However,  business 
cost  estimates  reflected  a  Judgment,  In  some 
Instances  supported  by  cost  data,  that  the 
cost  of  producing  the  information  would 
be  higher  by  one  or  two  orders  of  magnitude 
than  FTC  estimates. 

Even  more  basic  than  cost  estimation 
problems,  however,  were  uncertainties  re- 
garding the  reliability  of  the  Information 
which  would  be  collected  and.  Indeed,  the 
feasibility  of  collecting  it.  These  uncertain- 
ties seemed  to  us  to  be  due  In  substantial 
part,  at  least,  to  Inadequate  commtmlcatlon 
between  the  PTC  and  affected  businesses.  We 
were  aware,  of  course,  of  extensive  contact 
and  controversy,  but  much  of  this  appeared 
to  have  been  concerned  with  whether  or  not 
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the  information  sought  by  the  FTC  should 
or  could  be  collected. 

Xhese  data  reliability  problems  clearly 
would  have  made  the  initial  responses  un- 
reliable, at  best.  These  unreliabilities  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  a  product  of  unresolved 
dUemmas  in  adapting  the  FTC  classification 
system  to  Individual  business  practice,  and 
in  the  proposed  procedures  for  common  cost 
aUocatlon  and  transfer  pricing. 

We  felt  that  the  unresolved  dilemmas  were 
too  complex  and  too  pervasive  to  be  resolved 
by  any  combination  of  changes  that  could 
be  made  In  the  requirements  of  any  annual 
Form  LB  prior  to  a  rather  long  test  period 
of  data  collection  and  analysis.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, continuous,  cooperative  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  FTC  and  industry  were  needed 
to  resolve  the  dilemmas. 

We  recommend  that  FTC  conduct  exten- 
sive discussions  with  business  representa- 
tives, either  on  an  across-the-board  basis  or 
on  a  sample  or  pilot  basis,  to  advance  the 
ease  and  accuracy  of  reporting  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  and  we  recommended  that  FTC 
explore,  with  other  Federal  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the  possi- 
bility of  coordinating  or  consolidating  Its 
data  with  similar  data  collected  by  those 
agencies. 

CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Since  May  1974,  numerous  actions  have 
taken  place  In  line  vrtth  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations. 

In  an  announced  effort  to  consult  and  co- 
operate with  those  corporations  subject  to 
the  1973  reporting  requirements,  FTC  made 
17  "question  and  answer  sheets"  available 
to  any  Interested  reporting  company.  The 
stated  purpose  of  these  "question  and  an- 
swer sheets"  was  to  clarify  reporting  instruc- 
tions where  they  were  found  to  be  trouble- 
some. In  addition,  the  FTC  has  had  numer- 
ous face-to-face  discussions  with  interested 
parlies  including  respondents  with  a  view  to 
finding  the  best  approach  to  obtaining  line- 
of-buslness  data.  Most  notably,  in  April  1975 
PTC,  after  having  analyzed  input  from  its 
first  collection  of  data,  circulated  to  Inter- 
ested parties  for  comment,  a  revised  line-of- 
buslness  form.  In  May  1975,  FTC  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  this  revised  form  and  made 
additional  changes  to  the  form  prior  to  send- 
ing it  to  us  for  clearance. 

With  regard  to  a  suggestion  In  our  letter 
of  May  13,  1974,  FTC  met  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  coordinating  and  consolidating  similar 
data.  It  was  concluded  that  coordination  of 
SEC  and  FTC  reporting  requirements  is  dlfH- 
cult  because  of  a  basic  inconsistency  in  ap- 
proaches. Each  approach  has  been  devised  to 
sene  differing  needs  and  FTC  has  stated  the 
SEC  approach  does  not  meet  Its  information 
requirements.  Regarding  Census,  FTC  states 
that  access  to  Census  flies  would  permit  mod- 
est burden  reductions  for  both  the  Commis- 
sion and  some  respondents;  however,  this  Is 
precluded  because  of  the  Census  disclosure 
law.  Further,  FTC  states  that  a  continuing 
effort  is  being  exerted  to  ensure  that  line-of- 
buslness  industry  deflnitions  match  those  of 
Census  categories  to  the  maximum  mean- 
ingful degree  so  that  data  sets  can  eventually 
be  linked.  At  the  suggestion  of  Census,  spe- 
cific linking  variables  are  Included  In  the 
1974  Form  LB. 

Another  Important  development  since  May 
1974  was  that  approximately  122  respondent 
companies  filed  suit  or  Intervened  in  suits 
to  enjoin  enforcement  of  the  line-of-busl- 
ness program,  challenging  both  FTC's  au- 
thority to  require  the  reports  and  the  validity 
of  our  May  1974  approval.  The  two  leading 
actions  are  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  et  al. 
V.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  et  al.,  75  Civ. 
17,  filed  January  3.  1975,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 


New  York,  and  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.  et  al.  v. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  et  al..  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  75-15.  filed  January  22.  1975.  in  the 
United  States  DUtrlct  Court  for  Delaware. 
Plaintiffs  In  these  and  similar  actions  allege, 
among  other  things,  that  the  llne-of-busi- 
ness program  Is  conceptually  unsound,  that 
it  will  not  produce  meaningful  data,  that  the 
confidentiality  of  individual  company  data 
may  be  Jeopardized,  and  that  the  progrtun 
was  adopted  in  violation  of  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  On  February  5,  1975,  the  district 
court,  in  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  denied 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  preliminary  relief.  Sub- 
sequently, the  FTC  filed  actions  to  enforce 
the  Une-of -business  program  which  are  now 
being  pursued  against  approximately  106 
companies  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  How- 
ever, on  February  19,  1975,  and  March  18, 
1975,  the  district  court,  in  A.O.  Smith  Corp., 
preliminarily  enjoined  FTC  from  taking  ac- 
tion against  plaintiffs  in  those  actions  for 
failure  to  comply.  The  preliminary  injunc- 
tion was  based  upon  the  coxirt's  conclusions 
that,  among  other  things,  plaintiffs  had  es- 
tablished the  likelihood  that  the  program 
should  have  been  promulgated  in  conform- 
ance with  the  rulemaking  procedures  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  These  matters 
are  still  pending. 

The  fundamental  differences  in  the  pro- 
posed 1974  Form  LB  as  against  the  1973  Fonn 
LB  lie  in  changes  in  accounting  methodology, 
greater  flexibility  In  reporting  requirements, 
and  m  definitions  and  instructions  intended 
to  facilitate  company  compliance.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  reporting  forms  has  l>een  revised 
to  permit  consolidation  of  various  lines  of 
business  using  existing  company  books  of  ac- 
count paralleling  more  closely  with  com- 
panies' established  accounting  practices  as 
against  the  1973  Form  LB  which  involved 
more  rigid  FTC  accounting  standards.  In 
general,  the  Instructions  and  definitions  have 
been  revised  to  improve  the  quality  of  data. 
Some  of  the  key  changes  made  were  the  spe- 
cial treatment  afforded  vertically  integrated 
companies  permitting  broad  consolidation  of 
operations,  and  the  broadening  of  the  con- 
cept and  definition  of  a  line  of  business.  For 
example,  FTC  now  permits  a  company  to  in- 
tegrate separate  lines  of  business  when  the 
majority  of  an  activity's  sales  are  to  other 
company  units. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Generally  speaking,  the  FTC  revisions  for 
the  1974  Form  LB  represent  a  constructive 
attempt  to  reduce  respondent  burden  and 
avoid  PTC  dictation  of  accounting  standards. 
These  revisions  should  produce  less  homoge- 
neous, but  more  accurate  and,  therefore, 
more  useful  data. 

Of  course,  the  revisions  do  not  dispose  of 
the  philosophical  and  economic  issues  which 
surround  the  line-of-buslness  program,  nor 
do  they  fully  answer  questions  as  to  whether 
any  meaningful  hypotheses  could  be  tested 
by  the  data  developed  by  the  line-of-busl- 
ness program.  Finally,  the  revisions  cannot 
allay  company  fears  about  disclosures,  po- 
tential FTC  abuse  of  authority  In  using  the 
data,  and  related  questions.  Statutory  au- 
thority provided  GAO  by  Sec.  409  of  PL. 
93-153  does  not  run  to  these  questions. 

Companies  commenting  on  the  revised 
Form  LB  have  rather  generally  complained 
that  FTC  m  its  efforts  to  reduce  burden  has 
further  degraded  the  quality  of  the  data. 
Some  maintain  that  burden  has  been  In- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  FTC  revUlons.  For 
Instance,  they  continue  to  maintain  that  it 
Is  not  practical  or  meaningful  to  allocate 
common  costs  to  lines  of  business.  We  be- 
lieve these  complaints  can  only  be  assessed 
against  the  background  of  further  experience 
with  the  form. 

With  respect  to  the  still  Incompletely  re- 


solved questions  of  burden  and  reliability, 
we  believe  Joint  FTC  and  industry  efforts  to 
reduce  burden  and  increase  reliability  should 
continue.  These  efforts  should  focus  particu- 
larly on  the  improvement  of  the  "line  of 
business"  classification  system.  In  our 
Judgment. 

Specifically,  we  find  the  information  sought 
in  the  proposed  FTC  Form  LB  is  not  pres- 
ently available  from  another  source  within 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  collection 
Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  409  of  Public  Law 
93-153.  The  FTC.  consistent  with  Its  deter- 
mined information  needs,  has  made  con- 
structive efforts  to  minimize  burden  to  re- 
spondents as  required  by  the  statute.  In  our 
opinion,  a  rather  long  test  period  of  data  col- 
lection and  analysis  will  be  required  to  fully 
reconcile  FTC's  data  needs  with  minimum 
respondent  burden,  and  the  FTC  is  Justified 
In  proceeding  with  its  proposed  1974  Form 
LB. 

When  the  questionnaire  is  printed  and 
sent  out  by  your  agency,  it  should  carry  the 
following  information  in  the  first  page: 

Approved  by  GAO 

B-180229   (R0048) 

Expires  12-31-76 
It  is  requested  that  a  copy  of  the  form, 
containing    our    clearance    information,    be 
provided  to  this  office. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MONTE  Canfield,  Jr., 

Director. 


F'ederal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  6. 1975. 
Mr.  Carl  P.  Bogar. 

Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Special  Programs, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bogar:  I  am  grateful  for  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  meet  Friday  with 
your  advisory  committee  on  our  Line  of  Busi- 
ness reporting  program  clearance  request. 
Permitting  the  responsible  agency  to  answer 
technical  questions  directly  Is.  It  seems  to 
me.  an  excellent  precedent — one  which  will 
minimize  misunderstandings. 

Last  Wednesday  we  received  the  first  34 
letters  of  comment  submitted  by  law  firms, 
trade  associations,  and  companies  on  the 
proposed  1974  Form  LB  revision.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  there  were  some  con- 
structive criticisms.  However,  much  of  the 
criticism  was  inaccurate  or  unsubstantiated. 
The  Line  of  Business  effort  is  considered  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  one  of 
its  most  Important  programs.  I  think  it  is 
vital  therefore  that  the  record  be  clarified 
before  the  Comptroller  General  makes  his 
clearance  request  decision.  I  should  note 
at  the  outset  that  the  comments  which  fol- 
low are  my  own  and  have  not  been  reviewed 
or  approved  by  the  Commission  as  a  whole. 

I  shall  address  the  remaining  portion  of 
this  letter  to  three  main  topics:  (1)  point- 
ing out  certain  particularly  serious  factual 
errors  and  misleading  Implications  In  the 
comments  you  have  received;  (2)  expand- 
ing upon  some  broad  substantive  issues 
where  genuine  disagreement  between  the 
FTC  and  companies  appears  to  exist;  and  (3) 
noting  how  the  FTC  Intends  to  respond  to 
certain  constructive  suggestions.  I  begin 
with  the  correction  of  factual  errors,  refer- 
ring In  turn  to  five  specific  submissions  which 
wUl  be  identified  by  headings. 

WeU.  Gotshal  &  Manges  (for  Twelve 
Companies) 
On  page  4.  paragraph  1.  of  the  Well.  Gotshal 
letter,  it  is  stated  that  "On  March  5.  1976.  the 
Comptroller  General  reported  to  the  (House 
Appropriations)  Committee  that  the  FTC 
had  made  no  progress  over  the  ten  month 
period  since  the  May  1974  conditional  clear- 
ance in  satisfying  the  conditions  established 
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On  page  10.  the  letter  refers  to  my  testi- 
mony in  United  States  v.  IBM  Corporation. 
As  Mr.  Mlllsteln  should  know,  I  am  pre- 
vented by  court  order  from  commenting  or 
expanding  upon  my  testimony  in  that  case. 
I  am  not  however  prevented  from  calling  at- 
tention to  the  record,  my  personal  copy  of 
which  I  am  transmitting  to  you  on  a  loan 
basis.  I  am  also  not  prevented  from  com- 
menting upon  others'  statements  which  may 
be  made  in  conjunction  with  citations  of 
my  testimony.  In  thU  regard.  I  should  note 
that  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  second  para- 
graph on  p.  8,  the  word  "even"  appended 
to  "first  approximation"  is  Mr.  MUlsteln's 
not  mine.  Also,  In  the  single  asterisk  foot- 
note to  p.  10,  the  statement  "factors  which 
have  no  established  or  recognizable  correla- 
tion ..."  Is  Mr.  MUlsteln's,  not  mine.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  In  fact  an  important  recog- 
nizable correlation  among  the  sets  of  Indicia. 
For  my  views  on  this  subject,  I  am  enclos- 
ing on  a  loan  basis  my  1970  book.  Industrial 
Market  Structure  and  Economic  Performance 
Chapiters  2,  4,  7,  8,  14,  15,  and  17  are  espe- 
cially relevant  to  the  correlation  question 
raised  by  Well,  Gotshal. 

On  p.  11,  first  paragraph,  there  is  a  quo- 
tetion  from  a  1941  article  by  Professor  Bain, 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  field 
of  Industrial  organization  analysis.  The  Weil. 
Gotshal  letter  faUs  to  note  the  existence  of 
later  works  by  Professor  Bain  which  use  ac- 
counting profit  data  to  test  hypotheses  about 
the  relationship   between  market  structure 
and  economic  performance.  I  enclose  as  Ex- 
hibit D  a  copy  of  a  reprinted  version  of  his 
path-breaking  1951  article.  Note  in  particu- 
lar the  first  full  paragraph  on  p.  43,  Includ- 
ing the  sentence  "Th\is  In  general  the  ac- 
counting profit  showings  of  different  firms 
should  have  at  least  roughly  similar  signifi- 
cance and  bear  a  fairly  systematic  and  simi- 
lar relation  to  theoretical  profits,  subject  to 
qualifications  mentioned  above  concerning 
price-level  changes."  See  also  his  theoretical 
discxission  of  the  use  of  accounting  data  for 
measuring  economic  profits  in   the  revised 
edition  of  his  textbook.  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion, the  relevant  pages  of  which  are  at- 
tached as  Exhibit  E.  Prom  Professor  Bain's 
later  work,  a  condition  follows  which  Is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  Mr.  MUlsteln's  Imputed 
conclusion. 

In  the  first  full  paragraph  of  p.  13,  the 
Well,  Gotshal  letter  attempts,  by  quoting 
certain  references  to  "markets"  in  the  Com- 
mission's supporting  statement,  to  show  an 
inconsistency  between  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics' focus  on  Industries  and  the  Commis- 
sion's alleged  preoccupation  with  markets 
This  Inconsistency  does  not  in  fact  exist. 
Consider  for  example  the  first  sentence  in  the 
second  full  paragraph  on  p.  2  of  the  Com- 
missions  supporting  statement— the  same 
paragraph  as  that  from  which  Mr.  Mlllsteln 
quotes.  It  says  that  Section  HI  .  .  "is  de- 
signed to  elicit  information  vitally  needed 
in  evaluating  industry  performance"  (under- 
scoring mine).  The  word  "Industry"  occurs 
no  fewer  than  nine  times  on  p.  2  of  the 
Commission's  supporting  statement;  the 
word  "market"  appears  twice,  both  quoted  by 
Mr.  Mlllsteln. 

In  the  last  line  of  text  on  p.  14,  the  quota- 
tion marks  around  "anything  goes"  are  pre- 
sumably there  because  Mr.  Mlllsteln  U  quot- 
ing himself.  He  is  certainly  not  quoting  the 
Commission,  which  has  no  such  policy 

Finally,  on  p.  21  Mr.  MiUstein  states  that 
even  though  confidentiality  problems  have 
plagued  th©  LB  program  since  1970,  the  Com- 
mission U  "at  last  prepared  to  acknowledge" 
their  seriousness.  This  is  a  misleading  char- 
acterization of  the  LB  program's  history. 
The  confidentiality  problem  was  stressed  In 
early  consultations  between  the  FTC,  OMB, 
and  the  Business  Advisory  Council  for  Fed- 
eral Reports.  The  result  was  the  development 
of  formal  confidentlaUty  rules  for  both  the 
Quarterly  Financial  Report  and  Line  of 
Business  programs.  The  FTC  was  fully  aware 
of   how    much    concern   the  confidentiality 
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question  aroused,  and  It  did  not  return  to 
OMB  with  a  revised  Line  of  Business  propog»j 
untU  it  had  prepared  a  set  of  rules  and  pub- 
lished  them  in  th©  Federal  Register  for  its 
QFR  program  (which  was  the  only  program 
with  ongoing  status  in  the  summer  of  1973) 
Since  then,  the  Commission  has  devoted  con- 
tinuing attention  to  perfecting  the  original 
rules.  It  has  inter  alia  recommended  the 
continuation  of  language  In  its  appropri*. 
tiona  act  which  woiUd  bolster  its  own  pro- 
visions. It  believes  that  a  permanent  statu- 
tory solution  would  be  desirable.  The  very 
permanency  of  such  a  statute  suggests  that 
it  should  be  carefully  considered  before  being 
enacted.  ^ 

Reed  Smith  Shaw  &  McClay  (for  Seven 

Companies) 
On  p.  3,  Mr.  Rau  says  that  the  Line  of 
Business  program  staff  Is  headed  by  an  econ- 
omist wholly  lacking  in  Industrial  account- 
ing experience  and  that  "In  discovery 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  Indication 
that  any  other  member  of  the  LB  staff  has 
that  kind  of  expertise."  In  fact,  the  deposi- 
tion of  Myron  J.  Hubler  showed  that  th* 
Commission  was  m  the  process  of  hiring  (and 
has  in  fact  hired)  as  head  of  our  Division  of 
Financial  Statistics  Mr.  WUliam  H.  Sprunk, 
who  served  on  the  accounting  staff  of  Peat 
Marwick  MltcheU  &  Co.  and  later  as  account- 
ant in  the  Curtlss  Wright  Corporation  and 
still  later,  as  vice  president  and  controller  of 
the  Susquehanna  Corporation.  The  chief  ac- 
countant of  the  Line  of  Business  team,  Ed- 
ward C.  McReady,  was  previously  a  super- 
vising senior  accountant  with  Peat  Marwick 
Mitchell  and  treasurer/controUer  of  the  Pipe 
and  Iron  Division  of  the  Liberty  Equities 
Corporation.  He  is  also  a  CPA.  Two  other 
members  of  th©  LB  staff  have  passed  their 
CPA  exams,  and  four  have  worked  in  ac- 
counting positions  at  public  accounting  firms 
or  in  Industrial  companies. 

On  page  4,  first  full  paragraph,  Mr.  Rau 
alleges  that  at  the  May  20  hearing  or  other- 
wise  "No  opportunity  was,  or  has  been,  giv- 
en to  comment  on  the  basic  infirmities  which 
GAO  has  already  found  to  exist  in  the  pro- 
gram."  I   believe   a  careful   reading  of  the 
May  20  transcript  wUl  show  that  industry 
representatives  were  given  substantial  op- 
portunity  to   comment   on   "basic   infirmi- 
ties."  To  the  extent  that  there  was  any  in- 
hibition on  the  discussion,  it  was  to  avoid 
duplication  of  the  written  statements  which, 
the   record   shows,   the   Commissioners  had 
studied   carefully    before    the   oral   hearing. 
Those    written    statements    have.    I   iielleve, 
been  transmitted  to  GAO  for  examination. 
They  dwell  at  length  on  what  the  various 
preparers  considered  to  be  basic  infirmities. 
Also  on  page  4.  Mr.  Rau  asserts  that  the 
staff's  contacts  with  business  "have  largely 
been    restricted    to    Inquiries,    explanations 
and  brief  discussions  of  the  CommissionTip- 
proach."  I  do  not  know  where  he  has  ob- 
tained evidence  to  this  effect,  since  the  min- 
utes of  meetings  and  conversations  with  LB 
sample  firms  have  been  kept  confidential.  I 
personally  sat  in  by  company  invitation  on 
two  such   meetings   which   delved   at  some 
length  into  the  detaUed  problems  the  firms 
might   face   in   completing   their   1973   and 
1974   LB   forms.   Although   I   am   not   prt^ 
to  the  other  meeting  nUnutes,  I  am  told  by 
the  staff  that  the  eight  out-of-town  meet- 
ings averaged  six  to  seven  hours  in  duration. 
And    in    Washington,    as    the    Commlaslon 
statement  notes,  thirteen  substantive  face- 
to-face  meetings  took  place. 

Howrey  &  Simon  (for  More  than  Twenty 

Companies) 
On  p.  2.  Mr.  Adair  refers  to  Mr.  Hubler  as 
if  he  were  still  chief  accountant  of  our  Di- 
vision of  Financial  Statistics.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  was  asked  on  December  9,  1974 — 
after  he  had  been  with  the  PTC  for  only  a 
few  days  mcM^e  than  four  months — to  step 
aside  as  chief  of  DPS.  At  no  time  while  he 
was  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for 
th©  Lin©  of  Business  program  did  he  express 
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to  me  or  other  officials  of  the  FTC  views  like 
Iboee  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Adair.  Mr. 
HuWer's  history  at  the  FTC  Is  traced  In  an 
,ffld»vlt  by  me  dated  AprU  2,  1975.  I  encloe© 
«  a»y  as  Exhibit  P. 

On  p.  2,  it  is  alleged  that  more  than  400 
organizations  filed  adverse  comments  total- 
ing thoxisands  of  pages.  This  must  be  a  typo- 
graphical error.  Some  hundred  comments 
were  received  in  conjunction  with  the  May  20 
hearings.  A  few  law  firms  commented  on 
behalf  of  multiple  clients,  but  even  count- 
ing all  clients  as  separate  organizations,  the 
number  is  less  than  150. 

On  p.  3.  paragraph  one,  it  is  said  that 
•"Average  compliance  costs  are  now  admitted 
by  the  Commission  to  be  in  excess  of  $25,- 
000  per  company  .  .  ."  The  Commission  staff 
has  in  fact  submitted  an  estimated  $24,000 
per  company  average. 

On  p.  7,  the  last  two  paragraphs  suggest 
that  there  Is  a  requirement  for  reporting 
freight  charges.  Such  a  requirement  was 
proposed  In  an  early  draft  of  the  1974 
Jwrm  LB,  but  it  was  deleted  when  severtU 
companies  Indicated  that  such  reporting 
trould  be  highly  burdensome.  An  alternative 
percentage  dichotomy  estimate  (lines  38  and 
39  of  Schedule  III)  was  substituted. 
Financial  Executives  Institute 

The  last  paragraph  of  p.  1  asserts  that  the 
"FTC  continues  to  advance  the  same  argu- 
ments .  .  .  without  ever  having  responded  to 
criticism  of  the  value  of  intended  uses  of  the 
program."  I  believe  the  Commission's  sup- 
porting statement  and  the  accompanying 
Bureau  of  Economics  staff  memorandum  pro- 
vided a  substantial  response,  as  did  the  Bu- 
reau of  Economics  staff  report  of  May  1974 
attached  as  Exhibit  B.  Other  members  of  the 
Commission  srtaff  and  I  have  spoken  on  num- 
erous occasions  at  industry  forums,  where 
a  lively  give-and-take  over  fundamental  is- 
sues typically  occxirred. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  p.  2.  Mr.  Horn- 
bostel  appears  to  believe  that  Professor 
Beals'  criticisms  of  Gardiner  Means'  work 
constitute  a  new  development  calling  for  re- 
evaluetlon  of  the  LB  program.  In  fact.  I 
advanced  the  same  criticisms  In  1970.  See 
pp.  294-295  of  my  enclosed  book,  Industrial 
Market  Structure  and  Economic  Performance. 
Those  criticisms  in  no  way  undermine  the 
underlying  rationale  of  the  LB  program.  In- 
deed, I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  my  Chap- 
ters 12  and  13  wUl  show  that  obtaining  Line 
of  Buslne.ss  data  Is  extremely  Important  to 
understanding  the  economic  relationships 
which  have  led  us  into  such  unprecedented 
Inflation  cum  recession  of  the  past  two  years. 
That  the  Line  of  Business  data  will  be  help- 
ful in  the  Government's  wsige  and  price  mon- 
itoring effort  is  also  attested  in  an  affidavit 
prepared  by  Albert  Rees.  at  the  time  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
hlUty  and  (since  August  1 )  F*rovo8t  of  Prince- 
ton University.  See  Exhibit  G  attached. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  p.  4.  the  FEI  letter 
points  to  an  apparent  inconsistency  between 
Commission  statements  on  the  average  num- 
ber of  lines  of  bvislness  per  reporting  com- 
pany. In  fact,  there  Is  no  Inconsistency.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  Interim  Status  Report 
to  Congress  would  have  shown  that  there 
were  7.02  manufacturing  lines  of  business 
per  company,  while  an  equally  carefiU  read- 
ing of  the  BE  staff  memorandum  would  reveal 
that  there  were  8.43  manufacturing  and  non- 
'"uinufacturing  lines. 

The  fourth  paragraph  on  p.  4  states  that 
"there  was  no  Indication  by  the  PTC  at  the 
May  20,  1975  public  hearing  that  such  change 
(Jlnthe  industry  code  structure)  was  possible 
or  even  being  considered."  It  may  b©  true  that 
the  matter  was  not  discussed  at  the  hearing, 
since  the  Industry  category  study  was  stUl 
In  progress.  But  the  Bureau  of  Economics 
staff  statement  of  AprU  12,  1975,  circulated  in 
preparation  for  the  May  20  hearing  states 
«learly  at  p.  9  that  "The  list  for  1974  Is  not 
yet  considered  final.  Further  changes  are 
anticipated  when  th©  processing  of  avaUable 


specialization  ratio  data  for  1973  is  completed 
and  in  response  to  Industry  suggestions." 

Th©  last  paragraph  on  p.  5  asserts  that  cer- 
tain key  terms  "have  no  generally  accepted 
meaning  and  are  not  weU  understood."  If 
this  is  in  fact  true  the  staff  would  be  wUllng 
to  Issue  question  and  answer  memoranda 
clarifying  matters.  However,  the  Impression  1 
gained  from  attending  a  meeting  on  May  30. 
1975,  with  representatives  of  five  public  ac- 
counting firms  was  that  no  one  had  difficulty 
understanding  what  the  terms  mean.  The 
concepts  were  extensively  discussed,  and  the 
principal  issue  was  whether  the  PTC  should 
publish  detaUed  rules  specifying  which  costs 
were  and  were  not  traceable  and  how  non- 
traceable  costs  should  be  aUocated.  There  was 
disagreement  on  this  point,  and  the  PTC  has 
opted  consciously  for  not  attempting  to  pre- 
scribe detaUed  rules  alongside  the  niles  al- 
ready promulgated  by  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  and  those  which  might  Ise 
Issued  In  th©  future  by  the  Financial  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board. 

The  last  paragraph  of  p.  6  and  the  first 
paragraph  of  p.  7  Implies  that  the  FTC's  re- 
action to  a  National  Science  Foundation  sug- 
gestion for  change  In  Form  LB  was  "offhand." 
This  Is  by  no  means  the  case.  During  eight 
years  of  my  professional  career  I  specialized 
in  the  economics  of  resetirch  and  develop- 
ment. I  have  worked  extensively  with  research 
and  development  data.  I  gave  the  NSP  sug- 
gestion my  careful  personal  consideration 
and  concluded  that  it  had  compelling  merit. 
I  appreciate  the  sensitivity  of  Industry  to 
data  which  might  signal  &  company's  future 
plans.  The  R&D  data,  lUce  other  data  In  the 
Line  of  Business  reports,  will  be  covered  by 
th©  Conunlsslon's  disclosure  and  confiden- 
tiality rules. 

In  the  third  paragraph  on  p.  9,  Mr.  Hom- 
bostel  states  that  since  sending  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Long  on  June  9,  1975,  suggesting  a  meet- 
ing, the  FEI  has  heard  nothing  further  from 
th©  FTC  concerning  such  a  meeting.  It  may 
be  true  that  Mr.  Hornbostel  has  heard  noth- 
ing  further.  However,   following   receipt  of 
that  letter,  Mr.  Sprunk  engaged  in  discus- 
sions vrith  the  FEI's  Washington  staff  about 
such   a   meeting.   After  no  clear   consensus 
emerged  concerning  an  agenda,  the  matter 
was  left  In  limbo  pending  the  completion  of 
form  revisions  and  other  iirgent  matters. 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 
In  his  letter  dated  July  28,  1975,  Mr.  Biers 
of  Du  Pont  takes  exception  to  the  discussion 
of  his  company's  compliance  cost  estimates 
appearing  at  p.  7  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics 
staff  memorandum  submitted  to  OAO.  He 
objects   to   both   our   Interpretation   of   his 
earlier  October  30,  1974,  memorandum  and 
to  th©  fact  that  we  drew  inferences  from  It 
without  consulting  with  responsible  Du  Pont 
personnel.  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  contact 
Du  Pont  specifically  about  the  interpreta- 
tions drawn  In  our  supporting  memorandum. 
Under  our  1973  confidentiality  rules.  I  am 
not  able  to  know  whether  the  staff  met  with 
Du  Pont  concerning  its  October  30  memoran- 
dum or  other  matters.  I  do  know  that  on 
the  basis  of  its  analysis  of  the  October  30 
memorandum,   the   CouMnission  offered   Du 
Pont  a  30  day  extension  of  time  for  compli- 
ance conditional  upon  consulting  with  the 
staff,  and  I  know  also  that  the  30  day  ex- 
tension was  granted. 

Concerning  the  substance  of  Mr.  Siers' 
conunents,  a  most  crucial  point  is  made  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  p.  2  of  the  July  28 
letter.  He  says  that  the  October  30  letter 
"speclflcaUy  stated  that  we  might  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  first  year  report  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $60-75  thousand  dollars  .  ." 
(my  emphasis) .  I  do  not  know  how  one  can 
Interpret  "first  year"  except  as  meaning 
"1973."  If  this  were  a  correct  interpretation, 
an  Increase  In  costs  for  1974  reporting  would 
be  understandable.  But  a  careful  reading  of 
the  October  30  letter,  which  I  enclose  as  Ex- 
hibit H,  makes  abundantly  clear  that  It  was 


the  application  of  the  1973  Form  LB  to  1974 
which  was  contemplated.  Se©  for  example  in 
the  October  30  letter  the  references  on  p.  6 
to  completing  Exhibit  P.  the  determination 
of  profits,  and  the  allocation  of  research 
and  development,  selling  and  administrative 
exp>enses;  the  slmUar  references  on  p.  11; 
and  the  discussion  of  allocating  "all  other 
assets  "  on  p.  7.  None  of  these  Items  were 
required  for  the  1973  report.  The  key  ques- 
tion remains  then,  is  the  proposed  revision 
for  1974  more  or  less  burdensome  than  ap- 
plication of  the  old  form  would  have  been? 
We  were  quite  aware  that  the  $60-75  thou- 
sand figure  cited  by  Mr.  Slers  In  his  Octo- 
ber 30  letter  assumed  the  us©  of  departmental 
accounting  data  which  necessarily  Involved 
.some  contamination.  The  upper  Ijound  of 
$200,000  on  the  other  hand  assumed  extreme- 
ly pure  data.  On  p.  3  of  his  July  28  letter 
Mr.  Siers  says  that  with  an  expenditure  of 
8200,000  it  would  be  possible  to  "eliminate 
distortion  in  th©  sales  category,  and  to  some 
extent  at  the  operative  profit  level  .  .  ."  This 
represents  some  backing  off  from  his  Octo- 
ber 30  letter,  in  which  he  said  at  p.  12  that 
the  product  line  approach  would  "essentlaUy 
eliminate  any  distortion  of  sales  and  revenue 
and  operative  profit  data  reported  for  each 
FTC  market  code"  and  at  p.  13  that  he  would 
provide  sales  and  transfer  data  with  "mini- 
mal distortion." 

We  have  never  Insisted  that  all  contamina- 
tion or  distortion  be  eliminated.  Our  staff 
memorandum  refers  at  p.  7  to  "th©  accept- 
ance of  modest  secondary  product  sales  con- 
tamination." Application  of  straight  depart- 
mental reporting  for  Du  Font's  lines  of  busi- 
ness would  lead  to  weighted  average  con- 
tamination of  16.1  percent  (p.  10  of  the 
October  30  letter).  Note  that  nearly  54  per- 
cent of  company  sales  would  be  In  two  lines 
of  business  with  contamination  of  5.9  per- 
cent. Our  staff  memorandum  assumed  that 
we  would  not  require  Du  Pont  to  break  those 
departments  down  further  unless  it  could 
do  so  at  minimal  additional  cost,  but  we 
would  ask  for  further  detail  on  some  of  the 
more  contaminated  medium-sized  depart- 
ments—most likely,  on  five  of  them.  This 
approach  would  surely  not  cost  as  much  as 
going  to  full,  minimal  distortion,  product 
line  reporting. 

Moreover,  the  July  28  letter  from  Mr.  Siers 
contains  information  which  we  could  only 
guess  from  the  October  30  letter.  On  p.  9  of 
the  July  28  letter.  Mr  Slers  acknowledges  that 
"Our  allocation  system  is  designed  to  allocate 
investment  and  cost  on  the  basis  of  operating 
departments,  and  within  operating  depart- 
ments to  profit  centers"  (my  emphasis).  In 
the  October  30  letter  there  was  no  clear  ad- 
mission that  Du  Pont  had  profit  centers  at 
a  lower  level  than  its  operating  departments. 
See  for  example  the  second  line  on  p.  2.  the 
fourth  line  of  para.  2  on  p.  6.  and  nara.  1  on 
p.  9.  Now  if  in  fact  Du  Pont  has  lower  level 
profit  centers  to  which  it  allocates  costs  and 
investments,  it  could  almost  surely  provide 
finer  Line  of  Business  breakdowns  than  the 
departmental  accounts  permit  without  going 
all  the  way  to  the  $200,000  strict  product  Une 
accounting  alternative. 

Note  too  the  third  paragraph  concertUng 
strict  product  line  accounting  on  p.  12  of 
the  October  30  letter:  "However,  this  pro- 
cedure would  considerably  Increase  the 
amount  of  analytical  work  required  to  de- 
velop expense  elements  detailed  by  labor, 
material  and  depreciation  expense.  Alloca- 
tions of  research  and  development,  advertis- 
ing, selling,  general  and  administrative  ex- 
penses would  follow  existing  allocation  pro- 
grams." What  this  says  in  simple  terms  Is 
that  the  labor,  material,  and  depreciation 
cost  breakdown  required  If  the  1973  Form  LB 
had  been  maintained  would  have  been  bur- 
densome. To  reduce  burden,  we  no  longer  ask 
for  such  breakdowns  in  the  accounting  sec- 
tion of  Schedule  HI.  Rather,  they  are  put 
into  Part  C  of  Schedule  HI  with  the  clear 
Indication  that  well-informed  estimates  will 
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suffice.  This,  I  should  think,  v  ould  lead  to  a 
Bignlflcant  reduction  In  burde  i  even  If  strict 
product  line  accounting  yle!  ding  minimal 
distortion  were  pursued.  It  wi  s  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  were  confident  Eu  Font's  costs 
would  not  be  as  high  as  $200  000. 

Granted,  costs  might  nevertl  leless  be  some- 
what higher  than  the  $60-75  thousand  de- 
partmental reporting  estlmaU  despite  these 
burden  reductions  If  Du  Pont  ^  ere  required — 
e.g.,  because  of  our  85  percent  specialization 
rule — to  break  out  activities  b<  yond  the  level 
of  Its  existing  profit  center  structure.  Page 
one  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  staff  memo- 
rand\im  states  explicitly  that  "ixceptlons  will 
be  authorized  when  slgnl Heart  burdens  can 
thereby  be  avoided."  All  we  art  asking,  then. 
Is  that  Du  Pont  consult  In  g<  od  faith  with 
the  staff  on  Its  problems,  ai  d  not  adhere 
mechanically  to  a  rule  which  might  cost  it  a 
lot  of  effort  and  money. 

The  same  comment  applies  to  the  other 
alleged  1974  revised  form  prob!  jms  which  Mr. 
Slers  considers  to  be  potentlall  r  burdensome. 
At  p.  7,  for  example,  he  poli  ts  to  possible 
problems  In  reporting  product  sales  at  the 
flve-dlglt  level  for  Schedule  II.  Those  data 
are  collected  primarily  to  asstss  the  magni- 
tude and  nature  of  secondary  product  con- 
tamination. They  do  not  ha^e  to  be  per- 
fectly accurate,  nor  do  they  reed  to  recon- 
cile with  the  Schedule  III  n  agnltudes.  By 
reading  a  paragraph  further  In  our  staff 
memorandum.  Mr.  Slers  woull  have  found 
that  Caterpillar  Tractor  Comf  any  had  sim- 
ilar problems  which  were  work«  d  out  through 
consultation  with  the  FTC  stal  r. 

I  am  sure  a  moderate-cost  s  ilution  can  be 
found  for  Du  Pont  too.  I  am  equally  confi- 
dent that  solutions  can  be  f  sund  through 
consultation  to  the  traceable  vs.  nontrace- 
able  cost  and  Investment  prot  lem  discussed 
In  the  second  paragraph  of  p.  )  in  Mr.  Slers" 
letter  and  the  Schedule  IIKC)  problems  sug- 
gested on  p.  10.  Pinpoint  precl  ilon  is  not  re- 
quired for  the  Schedule  mfC  magnitudes, 
and  we  do  not  want  Du  Pont  to  spend  vast 
sums  on  computer  programming  to  achieve 
unnecessary  precision.  Rather,  all  we  ask  is 
a  cooperative  effort  to  Identify  the  problems 
and  solve  them  In  a  reasonabl;  manner. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  tun  o  mvlnced  that 
our  cost  projection  In  the  staff  memorandum 
Is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  $:  175-350  thou- 
sand estimate  contained  In  Mr.'siers'  July  28 
letter.  But  I  repeat  the  statetient  on  p.  8 
of  our  memorandum  that  "if  Companies  re- 
fuse to  (use  well-informed  estimates]  and 
Insist  upon  developing  wholly  bew  account- 
ing systems  to  fill  partlculai^  data  voids, 
compliance  coets  will  continua  to  be  much 
higher  than  the  FTC's  esttmatis." 

The  Problem  of  SIC  Irilustry 
Definitions       j 

I  turn  now  away  from  Individual  comment 
letters  to  some  general  queitlons  of  LB 
Program  subBtance.  Let  me  bagin  with  the 
issue  of  the  SIC  Code's  sultabElty  for  Line 
of  Business  reporting.  j 

Our  general  position  on  tl^ia  matter  la 
laid  out  on  pp.  10-12  of  th0  Bureau  of 
Economics  staff  memorandun^.  There  are 
two  broad  issues  here:  to  wh^t  extent  the 
SIC  codes  as  modified  or  grouped  by  the 
FTC  represent  meaningful  entities  for  analy- 
sis (whether  those  entitles  be  called  indus- 
tries, markets,  or  what) ;  and  *ho  shall  de- 
cide exactly  what  It  Is  that  tlje  PTC  needs 
for  the  purposes  It  has  in  min4  In  conduct- 
ing the  Line  of  B\islness  pi'ogram.  The 
answer  to  the  second  question  Is,  I  think, 
quite  clear.  Mr.  Millsteln  and  pr.  Bock  and 
others  can  maintain  that  thej  FTC  should 
use  only  data  organized  accoitling  to  eco- 
nomic market  concepts  one  ml^t  adopt  In 
a  full-blown  (and  very  coet»)  antitrust 
proceeding.  (I  Ignore  here  the  fact  there 
have  been  few  merger  and  m©nopolizatlon 
cases  In  which  definition  of  jthe  relevant 
economic  market  was  a  simple,  clear-cut 
matter. 

More  commonly,  a  wide  specti  am  of  plauB- 
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ible  alternative  deOnltionB  Is  presented,  and 
the  coiirts  and  the  Commission  have  on 
occasion  said  that  more  than  one  definition 
is  applicable  to  a  given  set  of  facts.)  But 
the  crux  of  the  matter  Is,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  In  biislness  for  61 
years  and  has  developed  considerable  exper- 
tise in  these  questions.  The  Commission  and 
the  staff  have  devoted  much  thought  to  the 
definition  of  categories  for  the  Line  of  Bxisi- 
ness  program.  We  have  arrived  at  a  set  of 
categories  which,  we  believe,  are  highly 
meaningful  and  useful  for  our  purposes  and 
which  strike  an  excellent  balance  between 
richness  of  detail  and  minimization  of  com- 
pliance burden. 

Some  of  the  categories  correspond  more 
closely  to  "Industries"  than  to  "markets." 
But  "Industries"  are  of  substantial  Interest 
to  the  Commission.  If  the  Commission  were 
not  Interested  in  "Industries,"  why  should 
the  Bureau  of  Economics  have  a  division 
called  the  "Division  of  Industry  Analysis'?" 
Why  Is  It  not  called  the  "Division  of  Market 
Analysis"?  And  why  should  I  have  on  my 
bookshelf  FTC  staff  reports  on  the  cement 
"Industry"  (which  consists  of  regional  mar- 
kets) ,  the  sugar  "Industry"  (same  story) ,  the 
frozen  fruit.  Juice,  and  vegetable  "Industry:" 
promotions  in  the  coffee  "Industry,"  the  bak- 
ing "Industry,"  the  dairy  "industry,"  the  fer- 
tilizer "industry,"  the  steel  "Industry,"  the 
motor  vehicle  "industry,"  the  tobacco  "in- 
dustry," the  meat  packing  "Industry,"  the 
lumber  "industry,"  and  the  petroleum  "in- 
dustry." among  others? 

Some  of  the  categories  are  admittedly  too 
broad  even  to  be  of  Interest  from  an  indus- 
try study  perspective.  They  are  there  for 
three  good  reasons:  because  of  strong  com- 
monalities in  production  and/or  marketing 
(which  might  argue  for  their  characteriza- 
tion as  an  "Industry") ;  because  they  involve 
typically  small  lines  for  which  the  benefits 
of  more  detailed  category  proliferation  were 
considered  to  be  outweighed  by  the  added 
costs  of  compliance;  and  because  exhaustive 
coverage,  including  the  various  "not  else- 
where classified"  fields.  Is  Important  to  ob- 
taining financial  performance  information 
of  high  quality  and  reliability.  See  pages  11- 
12  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  staff  memo- 
randum. 

Moreover,  even  if  one  were  to  conclude  that 
the  Line  of  Business  categories  must  be  drawn 
according  to  the  lines  that  would  pass  muster 
in  an  antitrust  case,  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Bock 
has  drawn  those  lines  In  too  one-sided  a 
fashion.  The  heart  of  her  argument  is  found 
at  page  7  of  her  May  15,  1975,  affidavit  in- 
cluded with  the  Well,  Gotshal  &  Manges 
statement  to  the  Commission:  "An  LB  cate- 
gory could  represent  a  market  only  if  it  were 
made  up  of  substltutable  products:  even  a 
simple  Inspection  of  the  categories  and  the)r 
makeup  demonstrates  that  a  high  proportion 
cannot  meet  this  test."  It  is  clear  that  Dr. 
'Book  is  considering  substitution  only  on 
the  demand  side.  She  Ignores  altogether  that 
substitution  may  take  place  also  on  the  sup- 
ply side:  e.g.,  that  a  company  which  is  mak- 
ing tranquilizers  today  might  well  shift  Into 
the  production  and  marketing  of  antibiotics 
(with  quite  different  demand -side  uses) 
tomorrow  If  the  price  signals  are  favorable. 
On  the  question  of  market  definition  gen- 
erally and  substitution  on  the  supply  side 
in  particular,  see  my  book.  Industrial  Market 
Structure  and  Economic  Performance,  pp. 
53-57.  See  also  the  transcript  of  my  testi- 
mony on  marKet  definition  in  United  States 
V.  IBM,  especially  pp.  2350-2367,  2394-2396, 
2501-2505,  2524-2529,  and  2532-2534.  Pp. 
2526-2528,  by  the  way,  are  quite  relevant 
to  the  comment  by  Mr.  Barrett  of  the  In- 
mont  Corporation.  For  an  Instance  where 
cross  elasticity  of  supply  was  considered  in 
defining  the  relevant  "market"  for  antitrust 
purposes,  see  PTC  slip  opinion,  Beatrice 
Foods  Co.,  Docket  No.  8864  (1976),  p.  4. 

The  Line  of  Business  categories  will   be 
highly  useful  as  they  are  currently  defined 


even  when  one  is  studjrlng  the  relationships 
between  market  structure,  as  considered  ac- 
cording to  the  most  stringent  criteria  of 
economic  analysis,  and  various  indicia  of 
industrial  performance.  See  in  particular  d 
57  of  my  book.  Industrial  Market  Structure 
and  Economic  Performance.  What  one  does 
In  such  analyses  is  take  the  best  data  one 
can  obtain  on  performance  variables  and  re- 
late them  to  measures  of  market  structure 
which  have  been  adjusted  and  weighted  to 
refiect  the  economics  of  the  situation  as  ac- 
curately as  possible.  Thus,  if  one  were  deal- 
ing with  performance  observations  on  the 
cement  "Industry,"  one  would  use  concen- 
tration ratios  adjusted  (as  it  ts  possible  to 
do  from  Census  reports)  to  a  regional  local 
market  basis. 

Similarly,  If  one  were  dealing  with- the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  the  performance 
measures  would  be  aggregated  at  something 
like  thft  four-digit  level,  but  market  struc- 
ture would  be  characterized  by  five-digit  data 
(e.g.,  from  our  Corporate  Patterns  survey) 
or  in  certain  instances  at  the  seven-digit 
level  (e.g.,  from  our  Pre-Merger  Notification 
program).  This  is  the  way  economists  have 
always  had  to  work  in  studies  of  structure- 
performance  relationships.  Usually  they  have 
taken  data  for  whole  companies  or  whole 
groups  of  companies  and  lumped  them  to- 
gether into  a  single  industry  ca'.,egory  whose 
concentration  ratio  was  measured.  Alterna- 
tively, they  computed  weighted  average  con- 
centration ratios  to  match  the  particular 
company's  weighted  average  product  sales 
structure.  The  Line  of  Business  data  will  be 
vastly  more  powerful  and  meaningful  for 
carrying  out  such  analyses  than  the  whole- 
company  or  whole-group-of-companies  data 
with  which  economists  have  been  forced  to 
work  thus  far. 

Accounting  Convention  Variations  and 

Regression  Analysis 
Several  letters  of  comment  expressed  puz- 
zlement or  concern  over  the  statement  on  p. 
13  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  staff  memo- 
randum that  "powerful  multiple  regression 
methods"  can  be  used  to  estimate  correc- 
tion factors  associated  with  accounting  con- 
vention heterogeneities  and  differences  In 
capital  asset  lives.  A  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  to  be  usel  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  staff  memorandum  largely  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reports  Act  as  amended 
and  the  GAO's  clearance  rules  do  not  ask 
regulatory  agencies  to  describe  the  specific 
methods  of  analysis  to  be  used  with  respect 
to  data  collected  in  surveys.  Also,  the  analy- 
sis of  accounting  convention  effects  will  not 
begin  until  a  year  or  so  from  now,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  specific  regression  model  spec- 
ifications at  this  time  would  be  premature, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  senior 
corporate  finance  analyst  who  Is  expected  to 
participate  in  the  data  analysis  effort  will 
join  the  PTC  staff  only  later  this  summer. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  no  reservations  about 
describing  the  general  approach  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  approach  will  be  similar  to  some  work 
I  have  done  recently  in  correcting  data  on 
plant  sizes  covering  twelve  industries  and 
six  nations  for  systematic  international  pro- 
ductivity differences.  The  work  is  presented 
In  a  book.  The  Ecnomics  of  Multi-Plant 
Operation,  which  will  be  released  next  month 
by  the  Harvard  University  F*ress,  and  rele- 
vant portions  of  which  are  xeroxed  and  at- 
tached as  Exhibit  I.  The  nation  and  industry 
ssimple  is  described  on  pp.  6-10.  (Note  that 
the  twelve  Industry  definitions,  which  I 
found  quite  meaningful  for  purposes  of  my 
five-year-long  research  effort,  are  In  every 
case  quite  similar  to  the  comparable  Line  of 
Business  industry  categories.)  The  analysis 
analogous  to  what  we  will  perform  to  In- 
vestigate accounting  convention  effects  1« 
concentrated  on  pp.  116-117  and  224-226. 
where  the  most  closely  analogous  variable  l» 
the  productivity  adjustment  dummy  variable 
ADJ. 
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Note  that  in  every  case  ADJ  compensates 
in  the  proper  direction  and  by  reasonable 
amounts  for  the  biases  known  to  exist  in  the 
unadjusted  plant  size  figures.  It  must  be 
recognized  however  that  the  analysis  in  The 
Economics  of  Multi-Plant  Operation  is  ex- 
tremely crude  compared  to  what  we  will  be 
able  to  do  with  the  Line  of  Business  data. 
For  one  thing,  I  was  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  71  nation-industry  observations,  whereas 
the  Line  of  Business  survey  will  provide 
roughly  4,000  separate  observations,  count- 
ing each  firm's  report  in  a  given  line  of  busi- 
ness as  a  distinct  observation.  Second,  In 
analyzing  the  effect  of  international  produc- 
tivity differences  I  was  limited  to  using  a 
zero-one  "dummy"  variable  discriminating 
between  employment-based  plant  size  obser- 
vations which  had  and  had  not  been  appro- 
priately adjusted.  The  Line  of  Business  cor- 
rection factor  data  will  be  Incomparably 
richer,  measuring  Inter  alia  the  proportions 
of  individual  lines'  inventories  valued  on 
diverse  bases,  the  proportions  of  plant  ais- 
sets  in  diverse  age  classes,  etc.  In  terms  of 
both  sample  size  and  richness  of  variables, 
the  Line  of  Business  accounting  bias  analy- 
ses will  be  closer  to  the  analysis  of  factors 
affecting  labor  earnings  published  by  Leon- 
ard Weiss  m  the  March  1966  American  Eco- 
nomic Review,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached 
as  Exhibit  J.  Note  that  in  his  key  equation 
(3).  Weiss  Is  able  simultaneously  to  Intro- 
duce roughly  40  different  explanatory  vari- 
ables. 

In  view  of  this,  I  am  not  Impressed,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice should  be  impressed,  by  the  objections 
raised  by  Professor  Brozen  in  his  letter  of 
July  25  accompanying  the  Well,  Gotshal  & 
Manges  comment.  The  objections  he  raises 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  his  letter  show 
that  he  has  considered  neither  the  FTC 
staff's  explicit  statements  nor  the  Inherent 
analytic  possibilities  carefully.  He  claims 
that  the  FTC  will  be  unable  to  measure  either 
the  rate  of  change  In  purchased  material 
prices  or  the  length  of  the  production  cycle 
for  purposes  of  estimating  Inventory  valua- 
tion effects.  But  In  fact,  raw  material  input 
ooefficients  and  inventory  turnover  rates  can 
be  determined  from  the  Census  of  Manufac- 
tures and  available  Input-Output  tables, 
while  rates  of  material  price  change  can  be 
determined  from  the  Wholesale  Price  Index 
series.  To  splice  such  outside  data  sources 
to  the  Line  of  Business  file  for  analytic 
purposes  has,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
always  been  the  intention  of  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics staff. 

Certainly,  it  has  been  my  intention  since 
assuming  the  Bureau  directorship.  Moreover, 
as  p.  12  of  the  Biueau  of  Economics  staff 
memorandum  states  explicitly,  we  expect  to 
link  the  Line  of  Business  data  file  to  another 
unusually  rich  data  set  for  purposes  of  as- 
seashig  the  Impact  of  switches  to  LIFO  ac- 
counting: the  data  from  the  special  svirvey 
(covering  all  QFR  corporations  with  assets 
of  $10  million  or  more)  conducted  this  past 
year  to  measure  how  overall  corporate  profits 
were  affected  by  the  late  1973  and  1974  ac- 
counting method  changes.  With  this  com- 
bined data  base,  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  most 
powerful  analysis  ever  attempted  of  the  ef- 
fects of  alternative  inventory  valuation  con- 
ventions. 

Aggregation  and  the  Law  of  Large  Numbers 
A  number  of  commentators  have  taken 
exception  to  the  staff's  assertion  (on  p.  13 
of  ite  supporting  memorandixm)  that  the  law 
of  large  numbers  would  enhance  the  rellabU- 
Ity  of  aggregated  Line  of  Business  staUstlcs. 


The  most  pointed  criticism  comes  from  Pro- 
fessor Burton  Singer  in  a  letter  appended  to 
the  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges  comment.  Pro- 
fessor Singer  makes  four  main  points:  (1) 
it  is  not  clear  the  choice  of  reporting  con- 
ventions Is  such  that  errors  will  be  random: 
(2)  it  is  not  clear  that  the  differences  be- 
tween financial  performance  variable  values 
under  different  conventions  for  different 
companies  wUl  be  of  the  same  order  of  mag- 
nitude (I.e.,  that  homoscedastlclty  Is  ap- 
proximated); (3)  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
number  of  observations  wUl  be  sufBciently 
large  that  the  law  will  be  able  to  operate; 
and  (4)  It  Is  not  clear  that  we  will  In  fact 
be  able  to  "filter  out"  systematic  error  com- 
ponents. 

The  fourth  point  has  been  discussed  in  the 
previous  section  on  regression  analyses.  Point 
( 1 )  is  closely  related.  It  Is  Indeed  Improbable 
that  all  systematic  accounting  biases  can  be 
filtered  out  through  regression  analysis,  and 
one  can  never  be  certain  in  using  economic 
statistics  that  the  errors  remaining  after  all 
filtering  techniques  have  been  applied  are 
truly  and  completely  random.  But  suppose 
they  are  not.  The  worst  case  occurs  when  all 
remaining  errors  are  systematic  and  in  the 
same  direction:  I.e.,  when  there  Is  no  unsys- 
tematic component  at  all.  Then  the  aggre- 
gated Line  of  Business  statistics  will  tend  to 
be  as  Inaccurate  proportionately  as  the  raw 
Individual  company  data.  Aggregation  can- 
not make  the  data  more  Inaccurate;  It  can 
only  leave  them  as  Inaccurate  as  the  Individ- 
ual source  statistics.  To  the  extent  however 
that  there  is  any  unsystematic  component 
in  the  error  generation  process  (associated 
with  randomness  in  the  choice  of  accounting 
conventions,  the  age  of  assets,  etc.) — and  I 
am  convinced  that  there  will  be  such  a  com- 
ponent— the  aggregated  Line  of  Business  per- 
formance measures  will  be  more  accurate 
proportionately  than  the  individual  company 
data,  the  more  so,  the  more  unsystematic 
the  residual  error  components  tend  to  be. 

Professor  Singer  observes  correctly  that  the 
law  of  large  numbers  will  not  work  if  the 
measurement  errors  for  some  companies  are 
vastly  different  in  magnitude  than  the  errors 
for  other  companies.  I  might  note  that  I 
have  Identified  In  a  previous  work  a  con- 
crete case  in  which  this  problem  occurs.  See 
F.  M.  Scherer,  "Firm  Size,  Market  Structure, 
Opportunity,  and  the  Output  of  Patented  In- 
ventions," American  Economic  Review,  De- 
cember 1965,  p.  1098.  Whether  or  not  the 
problem  occurs  In  connection  with  Line  of 
Business  data  depends  in  part  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  analysis. 

For  purposes  of  financial  performance  ratio 
analysis,  the  "errors"  Introduced  by  differ- 
ences in  accounting  conventions  apply  for 
the  most  part  to  differences  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  common  costs  (which,  both  we  and 
Dr.  Mautz  have  found,  typically  represent  a 
small  fraction  of  total  costs) ;  differences  In 
the  handling  of  depreciation  (which  In  total 
amounts  to  about  three  percent  of  our  QFR 
report  manufacturing  corporations'  sales) ; 
the  "expensing"  rather  than  capitalizing  of 
R&D  outlays  (which  average  about  two  per- 
cent of  sales  on  a  company-funded  basis) ; 
and  differences  in  the  handling  of  materials 
cost  changes  (which,  the  experience  of  food 
chains  switching  to  LIFO  accounting  in  1974 
revealed,  had  an  impact  of  about  a  percent- 
age point  on  pre-tax  profit-to-sales  ratios). 

In  all  such  cases,  the  errors  Introduced 
by  accounting  convention  variations  appear 
to  be  well  founded  and  hence  not  susceptible 
to  the  greater  than  order  of  magnitude  varia- 
tions against  which  Professor  Singer  warns. 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  however, 
when  one  Is  concerned  with  the  Impact  of 


accounting  variations  on  total  Industry  prof- 
its (or  other  financial  performance  magni- 
tudes) and  the  size  distribution  of  compa- 
nies in  the  industry  is  heavily  skewed. 

This  means,  say,  that  if  Western  Electric 
uses  strongly  biased  accoimtlng  methods,  ag- 
gregation of  the  financial  data  of  other  tele- 
phone equipment  manufacturers  with  differ- 
ent accounting  conventions  Is  not  going  to 
have  a  major  offsetting  effect  on  the  reports 
for  LB  category  36.19.  In  other  words,  where 
there  is  a  single  highly  dominant  firm,  the 
law    of    large    numbers    will    work    at    best 
weakly,     and     the    aggregated     performance 
statistics  will  be  significantly  Infiuenced  by 
the  reported  performance  of  the   dominant 
firm.   This,   I   find.   Is   hardly   Inappropri&t*. 
although  it  requires  proper  analytic  caution. 
Professor  Singer's  other  point  is  that  the 
law  of  large  numbers  deals  with  what  hap- 
pens as  the  number  of  entities  approaches 
infinity,  so  It  may  not  work  when  the  num- 
ber of  entitles  Is  small,  as  In  the   Line  of 
Business    sample    for    many    industries.    In 
fact,  the  average  number  of  companies  re- 
porting per  manufacturing  line  for  1974  Is 
expected  to  be  approximately  twelve    ( (425 
companies    x    7.5    manufacturing    lines) /261 
categories).  To  see  how  the  law  might  work 
with   a   sample  of   this   size   and   reporting 
errors  like  those  which  might  be  generated 
as    a   consequence   of    Inescapable    common 
cost  allocation  method  ambiguities,  I  con- 
ducted a  modest  statistical  experiment.  What 
I  was  concerned  with  was  a  measurement 
process  in  which  there  exist  "true"  values  of 
the   variables   In   which   we  are    interested, 
but  in  which  errors  Intrude  Into  the  meas- 
urement process.   I   tried   to  devise   a  syn- 
thetic  error   generation   process   which   im- 
parted    errors     with     a    distribution     and 
magnitude  like   that   found   by  Dr.  Robert 
Mautz  in  his  sensitivity  analysis  of  conunon 
cost   allocation   methods.  See,  his  Financial 
Reporting  by  Diversified  Companies   (1968), 
pp.    357-373.    To   do   so,   I    used   a    Uble   of 
random  numbers  drawn  from  Herbert  Arkln 
and  Raymond  R.  Colton,  Tables  for  Statis- 
ticians (1950)  p.  142,  attached  as  Exhibit  K. 
Before    examining    the    numbers    in    the 
table  I  established  some  rules  by  which  my 
sample    of    observations    would    be    drawn. 
Specifically,  I  would  let  the  very  first  digit 
in  the  table  (it  turned  out  to  be  2)  deter- 
mine which  tableau  of  1,000  I  should  sample 
from,  and  the  second  digit   (3)    determine 
the  row  from  which  I  should  begin  sampling. 
I  would  then  let  each  observation  be  char- 
acterized by  a  series  of  four  digits,  and  my 
sample  would  consist  of  ten  such  four-digit 
groups  taken  In  order  from  the  randomly 
selected   row.   The   first   two   digits   in   any 
fovir-dlglt  group  would  represent  the  "true" 
(but  not  observable)   value  of  the  observa- 
tion in  which  I  was  interested.  The  second 
two  digits  would  describe  the  error  enter- 
ing the  measurement  process.  The  measure- 
ment error  would  be  positive   if  the  third 
digit  of  a  four-digit  group  was  an  even  num- 
ber   (Including    zero)    and    negative   other- 
wise. The  fourth  digit  is  the  actual   value 
of  the  measurement  error.  Having  set  these 
rules,  I  proceeded  to  draw  my  sample.  The 
first  four-digit  group  in  the  third  row  of  the 
second  set  of  1,000  random  numbers  is  7101. 
This  means  that  the  "true"  value  of  the  ob- 
servation is  71.  The  third  digit  (zero)   tells 
me  that  a  positive  measurement  error  is  in- 
jected. The  fourth  digit  tells  me  that  the 
error  Is  1,  or  1.41  percent  of  the  "true"  obser- 
vation value.  What  one  would  actually  be 
able  to  observe  as  a  result  of  the  measure- 
ment process  Is  714-1=72. 

Continuing  this  set  of  operations  for  the 
first  ten  four-digit  groups,  we  obtain  the 
following  table: 


4-digit  group.... 
True  value... 

7,101  7,984  9,551  3,085 

71       79       95       30 

0,374  6,659  1,028  8,753  7,656 
03       66       10       87       76 
-4      -9     +8      -3      -6 

9.149 
91 

-1-9 

Percentage  error 

Actually  observed 

...    1.4 
...     72 

5.1 
83 

1.1    16.7 
94       35 

133.3    13.6    80.0 
-1       57       18 

3.5 
84 

7.9 

70 

9.9 
100 

Enor.. 

4-1        4-*            1        -l-S 
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The  percentage  errors  range  widely  from 
1.1  percent  to  133  percent,  sugi  ;estlng  a  size- 
able error  factor  In  measurlni ;  any  ^>eclflc 
value.  Yet  when  we  add  up  t  le  ten  "true" 
values,  we  find  the  total  to  be  (08.  And  when 
we  add  up  the  ten  "actually  oba  srved"  values, 
the  siun  turns  out  to  be  612.  Tie  difference  Is 
only  four,  or  0.65  percent  of  this  "true"  total. 
In  other  words,  with  the  kind  of  error  gen- 
eration process  assumed  (In  technical  lan- 
guage, homoscedastlc  with  respect  to  abso- 
lute values),  which  Is  by  no  means  Im- 
plausible unless  the  industry  size  distribu- 
tion is  highly  skewed,  unsystematic  measure- 
ment errors  cancel  out  very  quickly  with 
aggregation  even  when  the  slz ;  of  the  sam- 
ple is  quite  small. 

To  sum  up.  Professor  Singer  is  right  in  in- 
sisting that  the  law  of  large  numbers  is 
complex.  But  he  has  in  no  wa)'  demonstrat- 
ed the  falsity  of  the  basic  statement  on  p.  13 
of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  staff  memo- 
randum: "aggregation  of  performance  data 
prepared  according  to  varying  accounting 
rules  is  likely  on  the  averagi»  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  data,  not  degrade  it." 
Operation  of  the  law  of  large  numbers  can- 
not make  the  data  less  accurat<i  on  the  aver- 
age. And  to  the  extent  that  (here  are  any 
unsystematic  errors  of  measuiement  at  all, 
it  miist  make  the  industry  ag|  negates  more 
acciirate  than  individual  comjiany  observa- 
tions would  be  on  the  average. 

DISAGGREGATION  TECHNIQt  TS  AND 
CONFIDE  NTIAUTT 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  Well.  Oot- 
shal  &  Manges  comment,  Dr  Uonald  Chrls- 
tensen  criticizes  the  Commlssian's  statement 
(on  p.  19  of  Its  supporting  statement  to  the 
OAO)  of  why  the  dlsaggregatlc  m  techniques 
he  developed  do  not  in  fact  paie  a  threat  to 
keeping  Individual  company  dkta  confiden- 
tial. Dr.  William  Long.  Line  of  Business  pro- 
gram manager,  has  prepared  an  extensive  af- 
fidavit on  the  disaggregation  question  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  Commission's 
effort  to  seek  compliance  with  its  1973  Line 
of  Business  reporting  order.  It  deals  both 
with  hypothetical  examples  like  those  Dr. 
Chrlstensen  proposed  In  an  eirller  memo- 
randum to  the  Commission  and  an  actual 
disaggregation  analysis  perfoimed  on  the 
available  1973  data  set.  It  Is  at;ached  as  Ex- 
hibit L.  I  believe  It  shows  conclusively  that 
Dr.  Chrlstensen 's  techniques  ar»  not  capable 
of  disclosing  Individual  company  data  or 
even  generating  close  estimates  thereto. 

BtJPPORT   FOR    THE    LINE    OF    BUSH  FESS    PSOCRAM 

Some  commentators  have  argued  that  be- 
cause no  organization  came  forward  at  the 
May  20  hearings  on  Line  of  Builness  to  sup- 
port the  program,  an  inferen(«  should  be 
drawn  that  the  program  is  sociehow  defec- 
tive. See  for  example  p.  5  of  the  Well.  Ootshal 
&  Manges  letter  and  pp.  1-2  oi'  the  Howrey 
&  Simon  letter. 

The  argument  Is  irrelevant  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  determlnatloh.  The  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  does  not  call  for  a  popu- 
larity contest  in  determining  what  sp>eclal 
surveys  shall  be  approved.  It  stipulates  that 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  shall  Judge 
what  its  own  needs  are. 

Furthermore,  the  process  by  which  com- 
ments were  solicited  in  April  and  May  of 
1975  on  the  proposed  Form  LB  revisions  was 
not  designed  to  encourage  pralas.  Criticism — 
preferably  constructive — was  tie  goal.  Con- 
sider for  example  the  comment  received 
from  Dr.  Arnold  CoUery,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Ptice  Stability. 
He  wrote  on  April  23.  1975,  Eothlng  more 
than :  "I  suggest  for  your  consl(  leratlon  that 
the  certification  on  the  cover  sheet  of  the 
annual  report  add  the  clause  'w  len  company 
accounts  do  not  provide  the  requested  data' 
after  the  word  'made.'  "  This  provides  little 
or  no  indication  of  affirmative  support.  Tet 
as  one  can  discern  from  Exhibit  O,  the  Coun- 


cU's  director  completed  an  affidavit  on  April 
18,  1975,  Indicating  strong  support  for  the 
program.  Similarly,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
solicit  positive  testimonials  at  the  May  20 
hearings.  The  Commission  was  anxious  to 
give  critics  of  the  program  the  fullest  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  articulate  their  views 
and  to  suggest  how  the  program  might  be 
improved. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISMS 

Some  of  the  comments  transmitted  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  connection  with 
its  clearance  review  have  been  constructively 
critical.  Our  staff  is  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  them,  and  we  shall  react 
in  an  equally  constructive  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, the  comment  by  Mr.  Bousquettc  of 
Ford  Motor  Company  on  automobile  Indus- 
try vertical  Integration  guidelines  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  changes  in  the  guidelines.  I  have 
asked  the  Line  of  Business  staff  to  consult 
directly  with  Mr.  Bousquette  and  appropriate 
representatives  of  other  auto  companies  and 
recommend  modifications.  Similarly,  certain 
companies  have  commented  that  the  gener- 
ation of  Inter-llne  transfer  data  required  for 
lines  3-5  of  Schedule  III  and  the  special  ten 
percent  rule  stated  on  p.  12  of  the  Instruc- 
tions might  be  particularly  burdensome. 
Comments  on  the  earlier  form  revision  draft 
did  not  reveal  this  to  be  a  significant  prob- 
lem, but  I  have  asked  the  staff  to  consider 
the  matter  carefvilly  In  consultation  with 
companies  and.  If  appropriate,  issue  a  Ques- 
tion and  Answer  memorandum  outlining 
methods  of  reporting  which  will  meet  the 
Commission's  needs  while  minimizing  com- 
pany burden. 

I  assume  from  past  experience  with  your 
office  that  such  small  changes  in  the  Line 
of  Business  reporting  instructions  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  GAO's  overall  clearance 
decision.  Administering  such  a  complex  pro- 
gram in  an  Inflexible  way  would  add  unneces- 
sarily to  reporting  burden  while  not  Improv- 
ing and  perhaps  even  degrading  data  quality. 
We  wUl  keep  your  office  informed  of  all  such 
general  changes  authorized  in  Question  and 
Answer  memoranda  or  otherwise. 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  clear  that  there  are  strong  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  the  Line  of  Business 
program.  Many  industrial  firms  say  that  the 
program  Is  unsound.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission believes  that  it  Is  soundly  conceived 
and  that  It  will  generate  Information  useful 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  general  public. 
Under  the  Federal  Reports  Act,  the  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency  shall  determine  the 
necessity  of  the  information  it  proposes  to 
collect.  And  under  numerous  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  regulatory  agencies  are  presumed 
to  have  special  comp>etence  lor  Judging  the 
complex  factual  questions  before  them  un- 
less there  Is  evidence  that  they  have  acted 
capriciously  or  unreasonably.  The  Form  LB 
revision  effort  was  headed  by  Mr.  William 
Sprunk.  who  has  had  long  exp)erlence  as  an 
Industrial  accountant  and  corporate  execu- 
tive. In  consultation  with  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  academic  exp>erts  on  segmental 
accounting. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  con- 
tinuing intensive  consultation  with  industry 
and  with  public  accounting  firms.  The  Com- 
mission has  sought  a  wide  range  of  comment 
and  advice  in  reaching  Its  decision  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  1974  Line  of  Business  report- 
ing round.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  will  take  all  these  factors 
Into  account  in  its  review  process  and,  in 
particular,  that  it  will  evaluate  the  views  of 
industry  commentators  as  critically  as  It 
evaluates  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
proposed  Form  LB  and  the  statements  it  ad- 
vances in  support  thereof. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.    M.    SCHEXER, 

Director. 
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Transcript,  United  States  of  America  vs. 
IntematioTial  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion, pp.  2465-2758. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  the  appropriatioa 
for  expenses  for  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  H.R.  8121,  as 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, provides  for  $22,529,000  for  the  en- 
forcement of  antitrust  and  consumer 
protection  laws.  This  figure  represents 
an  increase  of  $4.2  million  over  the  1975 
appropriation  of  $18  million.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  Chairman  Pastore  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  saw  fit  to  pro- 
vide the  Department  with  the  additional 
resources  to  enforce  the  statutes  enacted 
to  stimulate  competition  and  curb  the 
growth  of  monopolies.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Department  will  allocate  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  this  money  for  the  inves- 
tigation and  diversification  of  oil  com- 
pany holdings  in  competitive  energy  in- 
dustries. 

The  Division  needs  more  money  if  the 
antitrust  laws  are  to  be  adequately  en- 
forced. Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  8. 
449,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  That  bill 
would  authorize  increasing  the  present 
budget  from  $18  million  to  $35  million 
and  a  further  40  percent  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1977  which  would  bring  the  total 
budget  to  $50  million  annually.  I  believe 
that  the  present  rate  of  expansion  of  the 
oil  companies  into  competing  energy  in- 
dustries requires  action  of  this  magni- 
tude. 

The  availability  of  abundant  energy  at 
reasonable  prices  is  fundamental  to  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  run  low  on  energy,  we  lose  our  abil- 
ity to  produce  goods,  imemployment  in- 
creases, p)eople  buy  fewer  goods,  produc- 
tion falls  further,  and  so  on.  If  the  cost 
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of  energy,  regardless  of  its  availability, 
rises  too  fast,  inflation  occurs,  people 
buy  fewer  goods,  jobs  are  lost,  and  the 
same  recessionary  cycle  operates. 

Energy,  therefore,  is  the  central  source 
of  our  material  well-being;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment must  take  steps  to  assure  that 
it  is  plentiful  at  reasonable  prices  to 
consumers. 

But  the  Government  does  not  run  the 
energy  industry.  That  function  is  en- 
trusted to  private  enterprise  on  the 
theory  that  companies  operating  in  free 
markets  and  in  search  of  profits  will  pro- 
vide energy  most  efficiently.  Industry 
regulated  by  the  marketplace,  serves  our 
purpose  far  better  than  industry  regu- 
lated or  operated  by  the  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  energy 
industry  has  not  been  well  regulated  by 
the  marketplace.  Oil  companies  in  par- 
ticular have  achieved  power  so  great  that 
the  concentration  of  their  economic  and 
political  infiuence  has  enabled  them  to 
regulate  the  marketplace  itself.  Vast  eco- 
nomic Influence  eliminates  competition 
and  places  power  to  control  supply  and 
price  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
Such  power  is  dangerous  and  is  funda- 
mentally contrary  to  our  concepts  of 
democracy.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  commodity  controlled,  energy,  is  so 
vital  to  our  national  interests. 

The  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  created  to  prevent  such  concentra- 
tions of  economic  power.  They  must  be 
enforced  with  diligence  to  assure  that 
energy,  our  most  vital  resource,  is  avail- 
able at  reasonable  prices  for  the  benefit 
ofaU. 

There  is  alarming  evidence  that  the 
corporate  giants  which  control  oil  in  this 
country  are  moving  now  toward  the  ag- 
grandizement of  other  primary  energy 
sources,  such  as  coal,  oil  shale,  uranium, 
and  geothermal  power.  The  Implications 
of  this  trend  are  substantial,  and  the 
antitrust  laws  must  be  swiftly  employed 
to  control  it. 

Since  we  are  unable  to  supply  our 
energy  needs  domestically  and  unwilling 
to  depend  on  foreign  sources  for  energy. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  national  priority  that 
we  develop  those  plentiful  resources 
found  in  our  own  domain,  such  as  coal, 
oil,  shale,  nuclear  fuels,  solar  energy,  and 
geothermal  power.  But  should  the  devel- 
opment of  these  vast  resources  be  en- 
trusted to  major  oil  companies,  whose 
concentrated  economic  power  is  already 
tremendous? 

The  answer  is  that  it  should  not,  and 
that  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  en- 
forced to  prevent  the  further  aggran- 
dizement of  power  in  the  energy  area. 

Oil  companies  are  acquiring  tremen- 
dous assets,  and,  therefore,  economic 
power,  in  the  areas  of  coal,  nuclear  gen- 
eration, geothermal  energy,  and  other 
domestic  sources.  So  long  as  oil  remains 
the  most  widely-needed  and  most  profit- 
able energy  source,  oil  companies  will 
not  expend  the  massive  capital  sums 
needed  to  develop  less  profitable  energy 
sources.  Their  money  is  better  spent  now 
on  the  production  and  refining  of  oil. 
When  oil  becomes  less  plentiful  and 
other  basic  fuels  become  more  valuable, 
the  oil  companies  will  turn  to  their  al- 


ternative sources,  which  by  that  time  will 
be  profitable  as  oil  is  now. 

The  basic  point  is  that  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  profit-oriented  oil 
giants  to  develop  and  produce  alterna- 
tive sources  as  quickly  as  this  country 
needs  them. 

But  development  of  alternatives,  lead- 
ing to  interf  uel  competition,  is  very  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  since  it  will  lead  to  cheaper  and 
more  abimdant  energy  from  domestic 
sources.  Accordingly,  resources  such  as 
coal  should  be  held  by  companies  that 
have  an  immediate  interest  in  developing 
them.  With  assistance  as  needed  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  research, 
development,  and  capital  requirements, 
independent  energy  companies  can  and 
will  compete  effectively  with  oil — all  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

This  is  the  concept  of  "forced  compe- 
tition," and  it  can  be  achieved  by  swift 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
break  up  anticompetitive  concentration 
where  necessary  and  to  prevent  future 
assumption  of  unwarranted  economic 
power. 

If  the  Justice  Department  and  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  chief  en- 
forcers of  Federal  antitrust  law,  cannot 
control  the  aggrandizement  of  economic 
power  by  major  oil  companies,  then  the 
task  will  fall  to  Congress.  Although  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  now  has  a 
major  antitrust  case  pending  against  the 
eight  major  oil  companies,  that  case  ad- 
dresses oil  only  and  does  not  attempt  to 
remedy  the  problems  posed  by  oil  com- 
pany diversification  into  other  areas.  The 
Commission  is  now  studying  competition 
in  all  sureas  of  the  energy  industry,  but 
its  study  has  produced  no  results  thus 
far,  and  its  resources  have  been  severely 
drained  by  its  efforts  in  the  oil  area.  For 
that  reason,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  act — per- 
haps with  assistance  from  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  alternative  to  antitrust  enforce- 
ment and  the  restoration  of  competition 
in  the  energy  industry  is  governmental 
control  of  that  industry.  Since  regulation 
from  Washington  is  a  poor  alternative, 
action  is  needed  now  to  prevent  the  un- 
warranted growth  of  economic  power. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  again 
call  upon  the  Antitrust  Division  to  act 
expeditiously  in  investigating  the  energy 
industry.  It  is,  without  a  doubt,  an  area 
which  afifects  us  all  and  we  must  have 
as  much  competition  among  energy 
sources  as  is  possible.  The  increased  ap- 
propriation provided  for  in  this  bill  is 
the  necessary  first  step.  If  it  proves  to 
be  inefifective  then  I  plan  to  Introduce 
legislation  designed  to  make  the  energy 
industry  more  competitive.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  approve  this  biU  and  to 
encourage  the  Antltrast  Division  to  use 
the  money  to  Increase  forced  comi>eti- 
tion  among  the  dififering  segments  of  the 
energy  industry. 

THE  LXGAL  SEBVICES  CORPORATIOM'  BtTDCET 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  I»resident,  one 
budget  item  in  this  appropriations  bill  of 
particular  interest  to  me  is  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  budget  for  some  $96 
million.  As  one  who  has  been  following 


legal  services  development  closely  in  Ore- 
gon, I  want  to  comment  on  an  aspect  of 
this  program. 

When  the  budget  was  frozen  at  about 
$71  million  in  1971,  only  three  Oregon 
legal  services  programs  were  covered: 
Portland,  Salem,  and  Eugene.  Others 
were  being  developed  to  serve  Oregonl- 
ans  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
and.  when  the  freeze  was  put  into  ef- 
fect, naturally  these  new  programs  could 
not  be  funded  under  the  regular  legal 
services  budget.  These  three  older  regu- 
lar ones  now  are  referred  to  as  the  "sec- 
tion 222"  programs. 

Because  of  the  need  for  added  legal 
services  in  Oregon,  eight  added  programs 
now  have  been  created  throughout  the 
State.  Funding  has  been  provided  by  the 
Community  Services  Administration, 
through  their  community  action  agen- 
cies. Local  initiative  funds  have  been 
made  available  to  provide  these  needed 
services.  These  are  known  as  "section 
221"  programs. 

During  this  time  in  which  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  been  in  limbo, 
CSA,  through  these  local  initiative  fimds, 
continued  to  fund  these  eight  Oregon 
legal  services  programs.  This  was  done, 
however,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  regular  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration began  functioning,  it  would  take 
over  these  programs  and  remove  the  need 
for  CSA  support. 

I  should  add  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  State  of  Washington  has 
eight  of  these  programs  also  (^>erating, 
and  that,  taken  together,  they  account 
for  about  half  of  the  total  section  221 
programs  in  the  country.  When  the  LSC 
presented  its  budget  to  our  subcommittee, 
no  funds  were  included  specifically  to 
pick  up  the  cost  of  operating  these  pro- 
grams. 

Soon  after  that,  I  was  contacted,  as 
was  Senator  Magnuson,  by  people  in- 
volved in  legal  services  in  the  Northwest. 
We  were  told  that  these  people  had  re- 
ceived an  indication  from  CSA  regional 
personnel  that  CSA  did  not  plan  to  con- 
tinue funding  these  programs,  now  that 
the  new  LSC  had  been  created  and  was 
getting  off  the  ground. 

Naturally,  Senator  Magnttson  and  I 
were  concerned  about  talk  of  such  a 
move,  and  we  contacted  both  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  new  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  Roger  Cramton,  as 
well  as  the  Director  of  the  CSA,  Bert  Gal- 
legos,  expressing  this  concern.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  joint 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

JULT  31,  1975. 
Mr.  RocER  Cramton, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Cramton:  As  you  are  aware,  we 
have  been  continuous  supporters  of  a  strong 
legal  services  program.  We  were  disturbed, 
therefore,  to  learn  of  a  funding  problem 
threatening  the  future  of  16  established  legal 
services  programs  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. We  refer  to  programs  currently  operat- 
ing in  several  cities  under  Section  221  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Together,  our 
two  states  account  for  over  half  of  the  legal 
services  program  funded  under  that  section 
of  the  Act. 
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It    Is   our    understanding 
continue  these  programs  were 
In  your  budget  presentation  of 
people  In  our  states  Involved  U, 
Ices,  we  are  told  that  the 
Ices  Administration  has  Indicated 
continue  to  fund  these  prograi|is 
Corporation  begins  operating. 

We  feel  strongly  that  these  a^eady 
tlonlng  programs  must  not  be 
"slip  through  the  cracks"  as 
tlon   begins   functioning.   We 
work  with  Mr.  OaUegoe  of  CSA 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
the  near  future.   (We  have  ma4e 
request  of  Mr.  Oallegos.) 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  frbm  you  and 
Mr.    Oallegos   when    a   satisfactory   plan   Is 
devel(^>ed  to  assure  the  unlnterrtipted  func- 
tioning of  the  Jeopardized  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Makk  O.  Hatfuld, 
Warren     O.     MACKbsoN 

U.S  Senators. 
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U.S. 
Washington,  D.C..  July 
Mr.  Bert  A.  Oallegos, 
Director,   Community    Services 
tion,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Oallegos:  Currentl; 
munlty    Services    Admlnlstratlop 
number  of  local  legal  services 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Eight 
eight    Washington    programs   c 
count  for  over  half  of  the  CSA 
legal  services  programs. 

Prom  legal  services  personnel 
we  have  learned  that  CSA  currenttly 
end  funding  for  the  programs  a 
Services     Corporation     begins 
However,  when  the  Legal  Services 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  July 
were  included  to  cover  these 

We    feel    strongly    that    these 
and  established   programs  must 
lowed  to  "slip  through  the 
this  transition  period.  We  ask 
together  with  Mr.  Cramton,  the 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation   to   reach   an   early 
solution  to  the  problem.   (A  similar 
has  been  made  of  Mr.  Cramton. 
forward  to  hearing  from  you  and 
ton  when  a  satisfactory  plan  Is 
to  assure  the  uninterrupted 
the  Jeopardized  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Hattoxd, 
Wabben   O.   Macntson 
U.S. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  subse- 
quent to  that  time,  Mr.  Gallegos  respond- 
ed indicating  that  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington programs  would  be  f orw  ard  fund- 
ed through  March  31.  1976.  I  isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^ecori),  as 
follows: 

CoMMUNrrr  Services  Administration 

Washirufton,  D.C.,  Augus\  6,  1975 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatitcu):  This  is 
to  your  letter  of  July  31,  1975. 
ganlzatlon  of  the  Legal  Services 
I    have    followed    the    policy 
funding  legal  services  programs 
assist  the  Corporation  during  Ita 
period  and  for  a  sufficient  period 
terwards  to  allow  the  Corporation 
careful  and  thoxightful  decisions 

Programs  funded  with  local  Initiative 
ey  are  In  a  unique  position  sln^e 
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them  are  funded  by  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies in  recognition  of  local  needs  for  legal 
services,  but  are  not  part  of  the  regularly  es- 
tablished legal  services  program  grants  made 
by  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  under  Section 
222(a) (3). 

The  question  of  the  continuation  of  these 
local  initiative  or  CAA  sponsored  programs 
Is  a  matter  which  the  Corporation  will  wish 
to  address.  This  will  take  time,  especially 
since  the  Corporation  has  neither  an  appro- 
priation nor  a  permanent  staff  as  yet,  and 
because  these  programs  do  not  all  follow  the 
same  pattern:  some  have  been  in  existence 
for  a  considerable  period  of  tlm?  and  have 
separate  Boards  of  Directors;  others  repre- 
sent supplements  to  existing  programs. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  Community 
Action  Agencies,  having  created  these  local 
legal  services  programs  In  response  to  their 
local  priorities,  will  wish  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  an  additional  period  during 
the  transition  so  that  the  Corporation  can 
have  time  for  investigation  and  decision. 

Community  Services  Administration  has 
never  said  that  it  plans  to  discontinue  fund- 
ing these  programs  "now  that  the  newly  cre- 
ated Legal  Services  Corporation  has  begun 
functioning."  On  the  contrary,  I  expect  and 
win  see  to  it  that  all  concerned  work  together 
during  an  interim  period  until  permanent 
decisions  are  worked  oiit.  I  expect  to  work 
closely  with  the  Corporation  seeing  to  It  that 
decisions  can  be  made,  and  with  enough  ad- 
vance notice — March  31,  1976 — to  assure  the 
uninterrupted  functioning  of  these  programs 
and  that  no  program  will  face  sudden  or 
unexpected  termination. 
Sincerely. 

Bert  A.  Oallegos, 

Director. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Lastly,  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  responding 
to  further  questions  I  had  about  ISC 
review  of  section  221  programs  in  Ore- 
gon. With  these  programs  funded  until 
March  31,  1976. 1  believe  the  LSC  should 
make  a  prompt  review  of  these  programs 
in  Oregon,  and  then  to  fold  them  into 
the  regular  LSC  funding  operation.  They 
are  good  programs,  already  in  operation, 
and  existing  with  broad-based  local  com- 
munity support.  I  feel  confident  that 
they  will  stand  on  their  own  strength, 
and  that  the  LSC  will  approve  them. 

I  was  concerned,  however,  that  the 
LSC  might  begin  a  review  and  approval 
of  new  programs,  as  yet  unfunded,  be- 
fore it  examined  the  existing  section  221 
programs.  Because  of  the  delays  in  start- 
ing up  legal  services  programs,  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  a  wise  approach. 

In  letters  from  Mr.  Louis  Oberdorfer, 
counsel  to  the  LSC,  he  indicates  that  re- 
view of  these  section  221  programs  will 
be  a  high  priority  item  for  the  LSC  as 
they  get  staffed  up,  and  that  no  new  pro- 
grams will  be  reviewed  or  approved  imtil 
this  review  of  the  existing  programs  can 
be  undertaken.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  letters  from  Mr.  Ober- 
dorfer be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Legal  Services  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  2, 1975. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hattield, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Roger  Cramton, 
Chairman  of  our  Board,  has  asked  me  to  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  August  21  and  your  tele- 


gram of  September  1  concerning  the  Sectkm 
221  programs  in  Oregon. 

We  were  reassured  by  Mr.  Oallegos'  letter  of 
August  6  to  you  that  he  was  applying  to 
those  programs  his  general  policy  of  forward 
funding  legal  services  through  March  31 
1976  in  order  to  assist  the  Corporation  dur- 
ing its  transition  period  thereafter  to  allow 
the  Corporation  to  make  careful  declsloiu 
about  such  problems. 

We  are,  as  you  know,  just  getting  under- 
way with  a  skeleton  transition  staff.  We  are 
making  staffing  arrangements  for  the  period 
after  the  transition  which  will  include  per- 
sonnel to  develop  the  facts  and  make  recom- 
mendatlons  to  the  Board  about  funding  of 
these  programs  after  March  31,  1976.  This 
matter  will  be  given  a  high  priority  by  the 
staff  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

If  you  or  your  staff  has  any  further  ques- 
tions of  us  with  respect  to  this  matter  or  any 
other  aspect  of  the  pending  appropriation, 
please  feel  free  to  get  In  touch  with  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Loms  F.  Oberdorter, 

Counsel. 

Legal  Services  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  2,  1975. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield  :  Mr.  Evans  of  your 
staff  Inquires  further  about  the  statement  In 
my  earlier  letter  that  "this  matter  will  be 
given  a  high  priority  by  the  staff  and  the 
Board  of  Directors." 

By  that  I  meant  to  Indicate  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  undertake  to  review  the  Sec- 
tion 221  programs  before  considering  and 
acting  upon  any  new  programs  which  are  not 
now  operational. 

I  trust  that  this  fully  responds  to  your 
earlier  Inquiries. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  F.  Oberdorfer. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  want  to  express  my  support  for 
the  concept  of  a  strong  Legal  Services 
Corporation  providing  a  needed  social 
service  throughout  the  country.  While  I 
am  most  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
Oregon,  I  presume  it  is  typical.  Legal 
services  are  needed  by  people  unable  to 
hire  attorneys,  and  such  a  service  should 
be  provided.  I  trust  the  board  will  do  a 
fine  job  in  administering  these  programs 

I  want  to  thank  both  Mr.  Gallegos  for 
the  decision  by  CSA  to  forward  fund 
these  eight  Oregon  and  eight  Washing- 
ton programs.  As  well  as  the  other  "sec- 
tion 221"  programs  elsewhere  in  the 
coimtry.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Cramton 
and  Mr.  Oberdorfer  for  the  assurances  of 
the  board  that  these  will  receive  a  high 
priority  for  a  prompt  review  of  their  In- 
dividual merits. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  broad  measure 
providing  funds  for  a  variety  of  Federal 
activities  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
It  finances  the  programs  of  three  depart- 
ments of  the  Government — State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce — ^as  well  as  related 
agencies  and  the  Federal  judiciary. 

I  will  limit  my  remarks  on  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bin  to  those  programs  that 
are  authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  These  are  the  activities  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
and  the  title  V  Regional  Action  Planning 
Commissions. 

The  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Pastore,  has  brou^t  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  a  measure  that  responds  positively  to 
the  need  for  Government  action  to  stem 
aie  economic  recession  that  continues  to 
sap  our  national  strength.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  knows  well  what  the 
impact  of  the  recession  means  in  human 
tenns,  for  his  State  has  been  affected  to 
a  greater  degree  than  many  others.  Fur- 
ther, Senator  Pastore  knows  the  benefit 
of  public  works  programs  in  putting  peo- 
ple to  work  and  thereby  stimulating  ac- 
tivity throughout  the  economy. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  increas- 
ing the  appropriations  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  by  $163.5 
million  to  a  total  of  $453.5  million.  This 
figure  is  nearly  twice  what  was  expended 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  comes  at 
a  time  when  it  is  greatly  needed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  that 
$92.5  million  of  the  proposed  increase  is 
for  the  construction  programs  carried 
out  under  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  By  raising 
the  total  for  title  I  to  $200  million  the 
committee  has  expressed  its  desire  to  put 
Americans  to  work  building  badly  needed 
community  facilities. 

Another  significant  increase  is  the  ad- 
dition of  $25  million  to  the  $50  million 
approved  by  the  House  for  the  title  IX 
economic  adjustment  program.  Commu- 
nities and  individuals  who  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  recession  are  as- 
sisted under  this  program  in  recovering 
from  the  loss  of  employment  and  in 
building  stable  economies. 

At  a  time  when  many  businesses  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  declining  in- 
come and  closure,  these  funds  for  busi- 
ness loans  may  often  mean  the  difference 
between  failure  and  survival.  The  bill 
recommends  $65  million  for  this  purpose, 
$35  million  more  than  proposed  by  the 
President  and  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  $16  million  expended  last  year. 

Appropriations  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  $57  million  for  title  HI  and 
$21.5  million  for  title  IV  will  enable  these 
activities  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  is  well  situated 
from  the  standpoint  of  experience  and 
organization  to  be  a  force  in  our  national 
economic  recovery.  Its  programs  are  suf- 
flciently  varied  and  flexible  to  meet  the 
needs  of  communities  throughout  the 
country.  The  funding  level  provided  in 
HJi.  8121  will  give  it  the  financial  muscle 
to  help  restore  strength  to  the  economy 
by  putting  Americans  back  to  work. 

I  note  that  there  are  no  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bUl  for  the  Utle  X  job  op- 
portunities program.  This  Is  not  an 
omission  by  the  committee,  for  the  full 
$500  million  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram ah-eady  has  been  fimded  in  legis- 
lation passed  earlier  in  the  year  by  the 
Congress.  This  program,  established  last 
^ter,  is  now  at  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  provides 
♦84,068,000  to  carry  out  the  programs  of 
«e  title  V  Regional  Action  Planning 
Offlmmissions.  These  seven  regional 
wxMes  have  been  created  over  the  past 
10  years  and  are  now  in  a  position  to 
■nove  forward  in  Implementing  their 
programs.  These  funds  are  nearly  double 
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the  amount  proposed  by  the  President 
and  are  fully  justified. 

These  commissions  operate  as  Fed- 
eral-State partnerships  and  must  have 
the  financial  backing  necessary  to  attack 
economic  problems  on  a  long-term  re- 
gional basis.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  title  V  commissions  was  passed  by 
this  body  on  July  17.  That  measure,  the 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1975  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  contains 
funds  for  many  worthwhile  Government 
activities.  There  are  few,  however,  that 
are  as  important  as  those  relating  to  eco- 
nomic development  at  this  time.  I  know 
that  the  Senate  will  again  express  its 
commitment  to  ending  the  recession  by 
its  enthusiastic  passage  of  H.R.  8121. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  ably  chairs  the  subcommittee 
that  nurtured  and  brought  forth  this 
bill. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  others,  this  bill  provides  additional 
funds  for  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  title  V  regional 
commissions  over  and  above  those  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Our  goal  in  the  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee  has  been  to  get  more 
funds  into  these  programs  to  flght  un- 
employment. Accordingly,  we  increased 
the  authorizations  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  an  increase 
of  $163,500,000  for  the  programs  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
over  the  budget  estimate  and  the  House 
allowance.  Together  with  the  $290  mil- 
lion requested  for  EDA  programs,  the 
total  of  $453.5  million  will  provide  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  continues  to  lag 
dangerously,  when  the  high  levels  of  un- 
employment show  no  signs  of  tapering 
off. 

The  bill  also  provides  $42  million  over 
the  budget  estimates  and  the  House  al- 
lowance for  the  title  V  regional  action 
planning  commissions.  The  total  of  $84 
million  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
Senate  action  in  passing  an  increase  in 
the  authorizations  for  these  programs  in 
July.  At  that  time  the  authorization  was 
increased  by  the  Senate  from  $150  to 
$200  million.  The  increase,  modest  as  it 
is,  will  help  the  title  V  commissions  to 
expand  their  activities  In  helping  States 
and  local  governments  to  meet  pressing 
economic  problems  including  energy, 
transportation,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

What  concerned  me  about  the  budget 
request  for  these  programs  this  year  was 
that  In  a  time  of  severe  recession,  the 
administration  literally  came  in  for  a 
budget  request  for  these  job-creating 
programs  smaller  than  last  year  in  im- 


iwrtant  program  categories.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  recognized  this.  The 
committee  report  on  this  bill  says: 

It  Is  disturbing  to  note  that  at  a  time  of 
great  economic  distress  and  high  unemploy- 
ment, the  basic  public  works  program  au- 
thorized under  Titles  I.  II,  and  IV  of  th© 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
has  been  reduced  in  the  President's  budget 
request  by  $32  million  below  the  fiscal  year 

1975  level,  bringing  the  amount  reconunend- 
ed  In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 

1976  to  the  lowest  level  since  the  .  .  .  Act  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  In  1966.  (p.  26) 

The  biggest  share  of  the  increase  is  for 
traditional  public  works,  increasing  the 
requested  $107.5  miUion  by  $92.5  miUion. 
The  total  is  $200  million,  still  $50  million 
short  of  the  $250  million  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  recognizing  that 
these  additional  funds  can  be  used  to 
fight  this  lingering  recession — for  in- 
creased public  works,  business  loans  and 
guarantees,  plarming  and  technical  as- 
sistance, and  economic  adjustment  pro- 
grams. These  are  the  tools  for  creating 
jobs.  I  hope  the  House  will  concur  in 
these  important  additions. 

legal  snivicEs  corporation 

APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  provisions  in  H.R.  8121 
as  reported  from  committee — page  58 — 
making  an  appropriation  of  $96,466,000 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  The 
committee  action  in  adding  this  item,  not 
considered  by  the  other  body,  is  highly 
responsible  and  deserving  of  the  Senate's 
full  support. 

Mr.  President,  this  appropriation  item 
was  not  included  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  other  body  because,  at  the  time 
this  measure  was  under  consideration 
there,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  had  not  yet  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  pursuant  to  its 
advice  and  consent  function  imder  sec- 
tion 1004(a)  of  the  act.  On  July  9,  after 
completion  of  6  days  of  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Senate  unanimously  approved  the 
nominations  of  all  11  members  of  the 
Board,  and  on  July  14,  the  Board  held 
its  inaugtiral  meeting.  On  July  16,  the 
Board  transmitted  to  the  Congress  its 
unanimous  budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  most  unusual  July 
16,  1975,  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  approve  the  full 
$96.5  million  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  the  $100  million  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  in  section  1010  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  added  by  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-355) .  This  is  the  amoimt 
of  the  budget  estimate  submitted  by  the 
newly  established  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Con  oration  will 
succeed  to  the  responsibili  ;y  long  held 
by  the  OflQce  of  Legal  Servic  es  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  now 
in  the  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  the  provision  of  cohiprehenslve, 
economical,  and  effective  Ipgal  services 
to  our  Nation's  poor.  But  tl^e  legal  serv- 
ices progrsun  has  never  beei^  funded  at  a 
level  that  is  adequate  even  jto  begin  do- 
ing the  job.  Despite  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion, increased  unemployment,  and  the 
resulting  increased  demand!  for  services, 
legal  services  programs  ha^e  remained 
for  4  consecutive  years  at  k  static  pro- 
gram funding  level— now  |71.5  million. 
The  effects  of  this  4-year !  freeze  upon 
legal  services  program  funding,  during 
a  period  of  sharply  accelerating  opera- 
tional costs,  have  been  severe. 

As  the  Corporation  Board!  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hi  its  report 
have  indicated,  the  level  of  $96.5  million 
will  serve  only  to  maintain  legal  services 
programs  at  their  1971  operating  levels. 
This  amount  will  provide  ho  real  pos, 
sibility  for  initiation  of  new  programs  o-^ 
for  the  extension  of  existing  programs 
into  new  areas.  In  this  regaid,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  and  Px^Uc  Welfare 
Committee  have  unanimously  stated 
their  opinion  that  such  expaiision  is  vital 
to  the  eventual  achievement  of  the  goals 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriation  lan- 
gufige  in  the  pending  bill  derives  from 
the  recommendation  made  n  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  letter. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  that  Litter  and  its 
enclosure  be  printed  in  th;  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

JlT-T  16.  1975. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastobe, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  lUate,  Justice, 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  Mk.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  Incl  ade  $96.5  mil- 
lion for  the  newly  created  licgal  Services 
Corporation,  under  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poraUon  Act  of  1974  (Public  Uiw  93-356) ,  in 
the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Act  for  1976,  H.K  8121.  This  is 
the  amoimt  requested  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  in 
Its  July  16,  1975.  letter  to  you,  pursuant  to 
the  FY  1976  appropriation  au  ;horlzatlon  of 
$100  mllUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Corpoiatlon  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  provision  of  comprehensive, 
economical,  and  effective  legal  Services  to  our 
Nation's  poor.  The  legal  serviced  program  has 
never  been  funded  at  a  level  thlit  Is  adequate 
even  to  begin  doing  the  Job.  Yet,  despite  the 
effects  of  inflation,  Increased  u|iemployment, 
and  the  resulting  Increased  deiiiand  for  serv- 
ices, legal  services  programs  rdmaln,  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  at  a  [funding  level 
of  approximately  870  million.  rThe  effects  of 
this  four-year  freeze  upon  lega^  services  pro- 
gram funding  during  a  period  bf  sharply  ac- 
celerating operational  C08t&  has  been 
profound.  f 

Many  prorgams  have  had  mo  alternative 
but  to  cut  back  the  numben  of  attorneys 
they  employ,  reduce  the  essen|lal  legal  serv- 
ices they  offer  their  low-incor4e  clients,  cut 
case   preparation   coats   In   aruas   that   may 


Corporation  Itself.  These  are  costs  which 
gram  and  center  recipients  for  a  suflS- 
aries  they  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  light  of  these  factors — 
more  fully  discussed  and  elaborated  upon 
in  the  enclosed  Discussion  and  Justification 
Statement — we,  as  members  of  the  authoriz- 
ing Committee,  unanimously  urge  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  approve  an  ap- 
propriation of  $96.5  mUllon  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  sought  In  the  en- 
closed Statement  to  Indicate  the  Corpora- 
tion's most  minimal  needs  if  it  is  simply 
to  continue  legal  services  programs  at  their 
present  operating  levels.  The  figure  we  are 
endorsing  will  provide  no  real  possibility  for 
initiation  of  new  programs  or  for  the  exten- 
sion of  existing  programs  Into  new  areas, 
although  we  believe  such  expansion  Is  vital 
to  eventual  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  These  goals, 
nevertheless,  can  only  be  begun  to  be  met 
at  substantially  higher  budgetary  levels. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  Board  and 
staff  wlU  obviously  have  to  decide  which  of 
the  priority  budgetary  needs  outlined  in  the 
enclosed  Statement  will  have  to  be  reduced 
or  postponed  in  view  of  the  limitation  on 
the  first-year  appropriation.  But  an  appro- 
priation of  the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
Corporation  is  of  critical  importance,  and 
can  be  and  will  be  fully  and  effectively 
utilized. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  occurred  to 
us  that  there  might  be  some  technical  diffi- 
culties in  actually  devising  the  appropriate 
language  for  the  appropriation  item  in  light 
of  the  complex  problems  In  providing  for 
continuation  of  the  funding  of  legal  services 
programs  and  activities  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration  during  the  transi- 
tion period  established  by  the  Act  (between 
July  14  and  October  12,  1975).  Thus,  we  are 
enclosing  a  suggested  version  that  has  been 
develop>ed  in  consultation  with  various  staff 
members  who  worked  on  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
your  consideration  of  this  request  and  your 
courtesy  in  providing  the  Corporation  and 
us  an  opportunity  at  this  late  date  to  make 
our  recommendations  to  you. 
Sincerely, 
Harrison    A.    Williams.    Jr..    Chairman; 
Jacob    K.    Javits,    Ranking    Minority 
Member;  Jennings  Randolph.  Richard 
S.   Schwelker.   Claiborne   Pell,   Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Oaylord  Nelson,  Walter  F. 
Mondale,   Thomas   F.   Eagleton,   Alan 
Cranston,  William  D.  Hathaway,  Rob- 
ert   Taft,    Jr.,    J.    Olenn    Beall,    Jr.. 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  and  Paul  Laxalt. 


Discussion  and  JtrsimcATioN  Statekxnt 
Appropriations  for  legal  services  have  re- 
mained constant  since  FY  1973.  Although 
there  were  apparent  Increases  in  appropria- 
tions in  FY  1972— from  $59.1  million  to  $67.7 
million —  and  in  FY  1973 — from  $67.7  mil- 
lion to  $71.5  mUllon — these  increases  rep- 
resented an  intra-agency  transfer  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  1972. 
and  an  increase  for  activities  other  than 
local  legal  services  programs  in  FY  1973. 
Thus,  the  vast  majority  of  programs  have 
received,  in  fact,  no  grant  Increases  since 
FY  1971  or  earlier.  We  should  note  paren- 
thetically, Mr.  Chairman,  that  although  an 
appropriation  of  $90  million  was  authorized 
for  the  program  for  FY  1975,  there  was  a 
neiirly  10-month  delay  between  the  passage 
of  the  Act  on  July  25,  1974,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's submission  of  nominations  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  Corporation. 
Thus,  the  Corporation  was  prevented  from 
making  any  request  for  an  appropriation  at 
the  authorized  level  of  $90  million  for  FY 


1976,  and  is  now  confronted  with  the  dis- 
astrous  possibility  of  a  fifth  standstill  fund. 
Ing  level  for  the   legal  services  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  request  for  appropria- 
tions  at  the  $96.6  million  level  authorized  for 
FY  1976  rests  upon  seven  basic  conslden- 
tions.  Those  conslderatiors  are  as  follows: 

COST-OF-LIVING    INCKEASE 

First,  the  cost  of  living,  according  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  has  risen  over  25% 
since  June  of  1972,  and  over  35%  since  June 
of  1970.  In  addition,  the  cxurent  recession 
has  increased  the  pressures  on  operating 
programs  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  blue- 
collar  unemployed  and  to  senior  citizens  on 
fixed  Incomes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Inflation  has  placed  vir- 
tually all  programs  in  serious  financial 
straits.  Field  reports  from  programs  to  the 
Office  of  Legal  Services  (OLS)  in  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  indicate 
that  over  the  past  two  years  nearly  80%  of 
all  programs  nationally  have  suffered  ^>- 
preclable  reductions  in  size  or  eSectiveness 
due  to  budgetary  strangulation;  27%  of  all 
programs  have  been  forced  to  close  at  least 
one  area  office,  and  52%  of  all  programs  have 
had  to  reduce  their  attorney  and  other  staff 
personnel  because  of  the  budget  squeeze.  In 
this  regard,  there  has  been  a  20%  reduction 
in  the  number  of  OLS-funded  attorneys 
since  1972. 

Working  from  the  FY  1972  base  of  $71.8 
million,  nearly  $20  million  would  be  required 
Just  to  offset  the  inflationary  factor  through 
FY  1975.  Assuming  a  7%  Inflation  rate  lor 
FY  1976.  an  additional  $6.5  million  would  be 
required  to  achieve  FY  1972  program  leveli. 

TTNAVAILABIUTT  OF  OTHEB  rXDEBAL  mtDINC 

Second,  past  sovirces  of  potential  Federal 
funding  for  legal  services  programs  have  be- 
come unavailable.  The  Model  Cities  j^ogram 
which  once  had  provided  an  annual  $3.6  mil- 
lion to  supplement  the  budgets  of  operating 
programs,  ended  in  1974.  Succeeding  legis- 
lation in  the  Hotising  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  has  failed  to  fill  thi« 
gap- 

ANNUALIZED    FUNDING    PROCEDUKE 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  squeeae 
maximum  impact  out  of  the  very  limited 
funding,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  its  successor  agency,  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  has  in  recent  years 
utilized  "short-funding"  techniques  to  meet 
ever-Increasing  budgetary  pressures.  The  re- 
sulting "annualized"  expenditures  equal  ap- 
proximately $79  million — 7.5  million  above 
the  current  fiscal  year  appropriation  level  of 
$71.5  million.  Consequently,  the  Corporation 
will  be  forced  to  commit  funds  at  the  $79 
million  rate  if  it  Is  to  preserve  current— 
though  reduced — operating  levels.  Thus, 
simply  moving  to  a  fully  annualized  basis 
will  add  $7.5  miUion  to  the  Corporation's 
funding  needs. 

COST    or    FtTNDINO    MANDATED    STUDIES 

Fourth,  the  Corporation  must  undertake 
certain  studies — mandated  by  law — of  alter- 
native legal  services  delivery  systems.  Sec- 
tion 1007(g)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act  calls  for  the  Corporation  to  condiwt 
comprehensive  studies  of  the  existing  staff 
attorney  programs  and,  through  the  use  of 
demonstration  projects,  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  legal  services  delivery  systems.  Based 
upon  these  studies,  the  Corporation  is  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  within  two  years,  concerning 
improvements  in  or  alternative  methods  for 
the  economical  and  effective  delivery  of  legal 
services.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  fulfilling  this  statutory  responslbUity  for 
these  studies,  including  evaluations  of  exist- 
ing programs  and  the  necessary  demonstra- 
tion projects,  is  $1  million  for  each  of  tM 
two  years. 
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STAFF   SALABY   COMPAKABILITT 

Fifth,  we  believe  it  is  essential  to  estab- 
lish some  semblance  of  salary  comparability 
between  legal  services  attorneys  and  at- 
torneys in  other  governmental  entities  and 
private  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  equity  con- 
siderations. Mr.  Chairman,  low  salaries  re- 
sult in  high  turnover  rates  among  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys.  A  1974  survey  conducted  by 
the  legal  services  training  program  revealed 
that  46%  of  staff  attorneys  had  commenced 
legal  services  employment  within  the 
preceding  two  years.  These  high  turnover 
rates  result  in  an  inexperienced  staff,  which 
in  turn  limits  the  quantity  and  effectiveness 
of  client  representation. 

The  salary  Inequity  to  which  we  refer  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  example:  ac- 
ceding to  OLS  data,  the  salary  differential 
between  legal  services  attorneys  and  the 
average  salaries  of  District  Attorney  and 
Public  Defender  attorneys  (who  are  gen- 
erally remunerated  at  a  lower  rate  than 
other  attorneys)  runs  from  well  over  $3,000 
per  year  for  staff  attorneys,  to  over  $7,000  for 
directing  attorneys.  This  situation  serves  to 
subvert  the  Act's  most  critical  purpose:  the 
delivery  of  comprehensive  and  effective  legal 
services  to  our  Nation's  poor. 

To  remove  this  disparity  a  reasonable 
working  figure  appears  to  be  $4,500  per  at- 
torney for  the  approximately  2000  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys,  or  a  total  of  $9  million.  By 
spreading  this  process  over  a  two-year  period, 
removing  only  half  the  disparity  each  year, 
14.5  miUion  would  be  required  in  FY  1976. 

iSSXTUFTION  OF  COMMUNriT  SERVICBS  ADMIN- 
ISTHATION — ADMINISTRATIVE  SXn»POET  AND 
EXPENSE 

Sixth,  the  Corporation  must  reserve  funds 
for  the  administration  and  conduct  of  the 
Corporation  Itself.  These  are  costs  which 
OEO/OSA  has  borne  for  activities  in  sup- 
port of  the  legal  services  program  and  OLS. 
such  as  budgetary,  legal.  Congressional  rela- 
tions, personnel,  and  logistical  matters. 
Although  these  costs  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty  until  the  Board  has  made 
major  policy  and  program  decisions  that  will 
affect  staffing  and  budget  projections,  the 
Comptroller  of  CSA  has  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  supporting  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services  has  been  over  $2  million  per  year. 
These  costs  must  now  be  shifted  to  the 
Corporation. 

START-TIP    COSTS 

Seventh,  start-up  costs  for  the  Corporation, 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  assumption 
of  current  administrative  costs  now  borne 
by  CSA.  will  include  the  costs  of  Board  meet- 
ings, selection  of  management  and  staff, 
transition  staffing,  and  the  other  costs  of 
beginning  any  new  major  (^jeration.  These 
costs  will  be  significantly  greater  than 
•1  mUllon. 

rooOESTED  LEGAL  SERVICES  APPROPRIATION  ITEM 
FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1978 

To  enable  the  Community  Services 
Administration  to  make  payment  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  as  authorized  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974 
(PL.  93-355).  $96,460,000:  Provided.  That  all 
obligations  and  expenditures  incurred  in 
fiscal  year  1976  by  the  Community  Services 
Administration  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tbe  Continuing  Appropriations  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  legal  services 
ind  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  be 
charged  against  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
form  of  the  appropriation  item  Is  based 
on  the  appropriation  language  for  appro- 
priations to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting— CPB— the  enabling  legis- 


lation which  was  a  model  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act,  insofar  as  mak- 
ing the  appropriation  through  a  conduit 
Federal  agency.  In  the  case  of  CPB,  the 
conduit  agency  was  HEW;  in  the  case 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  we 
proposed,  and  the  committee  agreed,  that 
the  conduit  agency  should  be  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration,  because 
of  the  extremely  complex  situation  in- 
volved with  transition  from  CSA 
funding  and  support  of  legal  services 
programs  and  activities  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's assumption  of  fimding  and  sup- 
port responsibility  on  October  12,  1975 — 
the  19th  day  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  Board.  In  future  years, 
the  conduit  agency  for  the  Corporation's 
appropriation  might  well  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  but  we  believe  it 
is  important  for  CSA  to  serve  this  func- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  proviso  in  the  appropriation  item 
is  designed  to  resolve  some  highly  com- 
plex problems  in  providing  for  continua- 
tion— between  July  1  and  October  12, 
1975 — of  the  funding  of  legal  services 
programs  and  activities  by  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  during 
the  transition  period  to  initiation  of  Cor- 
poration responsibility  as  established  by 
section  3  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1974.  Our  committee  recom- 
mended this  proviso  language  so  as  to 
reaflirm  and  clarify  in  several  respects 
the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  in  designing  the  au- 
thorizing statute.  Under  section  3(d)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of 
1974,  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration, utilizing  existing  authority — 
section  222(a)(3),  and  other  authority, 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964 — must  take  the  steps  during  the 
transition  period  necessary  to  fund  exist- 
ing programs  and  activities  for  a  period 
sufficiently  lengthy  to  allow  the  Corpora- 
tion to  staff  up,  establish  policies  and 
procedures,  and  make  decisions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  as  to  future 
funding  of  these  programs  and  activities. 

The  enactment  of  this  appropriation 
would  in  no  way  limit  CSA's  authority  to 
continue  to  Incur  obligations  and  make 
expenditures  for  legal  services  programs 
and  activities  pursuant  to  these  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  19t4  provisions  out  oi 
funds  made  available  under  Joint  Res- 
olution 499,  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1976  (Public  Law 
94-41). 

However,  the  appropriation  item  pro- 
viso would  make  clear  that  expenditures 
and  obligations  incurred — before  or  after 
enactment  of  H.R.  8121 — In  fiscal  1976, 
pursuant  to  that  Continuing  Resolution 
authority,  are  to  be  charged  against  this 
appropriation  in  H.R.  8121,  even  though 
this  appropriation  will  not  technically 
be  the  one  replacing  the  continuing  res- 
olution authority  for  CSA. 

Penally,  the  language  In  the  appropria- 
tion item  proviso  would  clarify  and  re- 
affirm the  authority  and  obligation  of 
CSA  to  continue  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  legal  services  programs  and 
backup  and  other  support  activities  pur- 
suant to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 


of  1964.  Continued  CSA  commitments  of 
such  financial  Eissistance  to  these  pro- 
gram and  center  recipients  for  a  suffi- 
cient period  to  allow  the  Corporation  the 
time  to  act  appropriately  and  with  full 
consideration  with  regard  to  existing 
grants  or  contracts,  is  clearly  crucial  to 
the  orderly  transition  from  CSA  to  the 
Corporation,  as  directed  by  the  Congress 
in  section  3(d)  (1)  (D)  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  the  situ- 
ation as  clear  as  possible:  CSA  wiU  be 
renewing  grants  to  its  grantees  pursuant 
to  the  previous  authority  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  principally  section  222 
(a)  (3)  which  continues  in  effect  during 
the  transition  period — until  October  12. 
CSA  needs  to  know  that  the  amount  of 
these  grants  will  come  out  of  funds  spe- 
cificEilly  allocated  for  legal  services  pur- 
poses, and  this  language  provides  the  au- 
thority and  mechanism  for  the  Corpora- 
tion fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  to 
absorb  the  fiscal  year  1976  grant  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  CSA  pursuant  to  the 
Continuing  Resolution.  This  langusige 
thus  would  make  absolutely  explicit  what 
is  clear  from  the  language  of  tiie  au- 
thorizing statute  itself;  namely,  that  the 
Community  Services  Administration  is 
expected  and  required  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  during  the  transition  period  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  continuation  of 
legal  services  programs  and  activities 
until  such  time  as  the  Corporation  is  pre- 
pared to  take  action  with  respect  to  those 
programs  and  activities. 

For  example,  a  legal  services  program 
may  have  a  grant  which  expires  in  Sep- 
tember of  1975.  The  Corporation  at  that 
time  obviously  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  consider  whether  to  refund,  defund, 
increase  the  funding,  or  decrease  the 
funding,  of  such  a  grant  since  the  Cor- 
poration at  that  time  will  not  have  staff 
or  regulations  which  will  enable  it  to 
make  those  decisions.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  for  the  Office  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices at  CSA  to  assure  the  continued  fund- 
ing of  that  grantee  by  taking  a  grsuit 
action  which  extends  the  grantee's  fund- 
ing for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  al- 
low the  Corporation  to  have  its  staff, 
regulations,  information,  and  policies  in 
shape  to  make  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  that  grant.  The  particular  time 
frame  necessary  for  this  process  with 
respect  to  particular  categories  of  grants 
will  be  a  matter  for  CSA,  in  consultation 
with  the  Corporation,  to  determine  in  im- 
plementing the  transition  responsibilities 
established  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1974. 

The  proviso  language  makes  clear  that 
such  consultation  and  sissistance  is  ex- 
pected and  that  the  Community  Services 
Administration  is  expected  within  its  ex- 
isting authority  to  make  such  continua- 
tion grants  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
transfer  with  the  understanding  that 
the  obligation  committed  by  the  CSA 
actions  eventually  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  appro- 
priation and  not  by  other  CSA  funds. 

The  appropriation  item  also  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  3-month  transition 
period  between  fiscal  year  1976  tind  fiscal 
3^ar  1977,  which  under  the  Budget  Act 
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will  run  from  October  1  td  September  30 
each  year  beginning  October  1,  1976.  The 
bill  provides  funding  for  tliis  interim  pe- 
riod at  the  level  of  $27  million.  This 
amount  will  probably  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Coiporation  fully 
during  that  period,  but  commitment  of 
this  amoimt  now  will  place  i  the  Corpora- 
tion In  a  soimd  position  1  year  from 
now  to  determine  its  further  financial 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Board  of  the  Cor- 
poration at  its  first  meeting  on  July  14, 
1975,  decided  not  to  seek  the  remainder 
of  the  $100  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1976  until  it  could  lome  up  with 
solid  estimates  for  the  a<  ditional  costs 
for  Corporation  operations ,  expansion  of 
services,  and  the  studies  of  alternative 
forms  of  delivery  that  the  s  atute  requires 
the  Corporation  to  undenake.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  h£  s  indicated  in 
its  report  that  it  expects  such  a  supple- 
mental request  to  be  forticoming  from 
the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  Board 
In  its  first  meeting  also  disc  ussed  the  pos- 
sibility that  its  review  miglit  indicate  the 
need  for  an  additional  authorization  of 
appropriations  this  yea,T.  1  he  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committ<e,  of  course, 
would  seriously  consider  any  such  re- 
quest, since  it  is  clear  that  at  the  $100 
million  level  the  Corpora tl(  m  will  fall  be- 
hind this  year,  rather  thai  move  ahead 
in  addressing  the  Nation's  legal  services 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  hank  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  managen  of  this  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  State,  Justioe,  Commerce, 
and  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  PAStroRE,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member^  Mr.  Hruska, 
for  their  cooperation  and  {assistance  to 
me,  the  Labor  Committee,  iand  the  com- 
mittee staff,  and  for  their  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1974.  I  wsipt  also  to  ex- 
press my  personal  gratitude  for  the  wise 
coimsel  and  generous  commitment  of 
time  made  by  Terry  Sauvain,  the  pro- 
fessional staff  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subc<Mnmlttee.  

The  PRESIDING  OPWCER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  aiiendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  iind  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  ha  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  th  rd  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFIIJER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  tij  ne? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIIIJER.  All  the 
time  has  been  yielded  back, 

The  bill,  having  been  r»d  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  leifislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYREi.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  frmn  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  froili  Texas  (Mr. 


Bentskn),  the  Senator  frwn  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bthujick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philw  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Soiator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  tiie  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  are  absent  on  o£Bcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vot«  No.  378  Leg.] 

YEAS— 61 


Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hruska 

Pell 

Beall 

Huddleston 

Percy 

BeUmon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Bumpers 

Javlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Culver 

McClellan 

Stone 

Domenicl 

McClure 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Taft 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Ford 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Qlenn 

Montoya 

WUUams 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Muskle 

Young 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Hatfield 

Pas  tore 
NAYS— 18 

Bartlett 

Curtis 

Nelson 

Brock 

Dole 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Griffin 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

Cotton 

Laxalt 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Allen 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Blden 

Holllngs 

Scott, 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

William  L 

Clark 

Long 

Tower 

Garn 

Magnuson 

Goldwater 

McGee 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8121)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  8121. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  tlie 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastohi, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hoi- 
lings,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Spakk- 
MAN,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Broori, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr! 
Young  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  pay  a  word  of  compli- 
ment to  my  counterpart,  Senator  Hruska. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  the  last 
time  that  he  and  I  may  be  working  on 
such  a  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  last  time  but  one. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  last  time  but  one. 

It  has  been  a  delight  and  a  pleasure, 
though.  He  has  always  been  cooperative. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  members  of  the  staff,  Mr. 
Sauvain,  Mr.  Salesses,  and  Mr.  Van  Kirk, 
who  have  been  very  helpful.  It  has  been 
a  joy  and  a  great  delight  in  this  cooper- 
ative  effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican Member,  the  distinguishol 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Whenever  they  have  handled  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  I  feel  better  because  of 
It,  because  there  is  no  time  wasted,  the 
work  is  expedited,  aU  arguments  are  con- 
sidered, and  the  finished  product  is  well 
worth  the  effort  put  into  it. 

So  I  commend  Senator  Pastore  once 
again  for  the  savings  he  has  been  able 
to  achieve  in  this  bill  and  for  his  reawd 
on  economy  down  through  the  years  in 
handling  other  important  appropriations 
bills. 


ADDITIONAL  MEMBERSHIP  ON  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES  AND  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  236)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  2  of  Rule  X3CV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  !« 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  Item  relating 
to  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  tbt 
number  "10"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"11"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  the  item  relating 
to  Commerce,  the  number  "18"  and  inaort- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "19". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  seek  recognition? 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATOR  TO 
CONDVUTTEE  ON  AERONAUTICAL 
AND  SPACE  SCIENCES  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  ,  I  submit  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

TTie  resolution  (S.  Res.  237)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Norbis  Cotton  of 
New  Hampshire  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  as- 
signed to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  to  fill  vacancies  on 
those  committees. 


ORDER  FOR   YEAS   AND   NAYS    ON 
S.  2195 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Have  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered  on  final  passage 
of  S.  2195? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaaiimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  time  on  final  pas- 
sage of  S.  2195,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Productivity  and  Qual- 
ity of  Working  Life,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  there  is  a  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes  on  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
8.  2195   AND   S.    1281    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, upon  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2195,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Center  for  Produc- 
tivity and  Quality  of  Working  Life,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
^position  of  S.  2195  on  tomorrow  the 
Senate  then  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1281,  the  redline  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  6674. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6674)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student 
loans  and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  further  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  further  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  William  L. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Taft  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  12  noon.  After  the  two  leaders, 
or  their  designees,  have  been  recognized, 
under  the  standing  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
10  minutes  each. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2195, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
Productivity  and  Quality  of  the  Working 
Life,  and  other  purposes,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes,  and 
on  final  passage  of  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  already  been  ordered.  There- 
fore, there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  tomor- 
row, presumably  at  around  1  pjn.,  give  or 
take  a  litUe  bit. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  2195,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1281,  a  bill  to  improve  public  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  depository  institutions 
In  home  financing.  There  is  a  time  agree- 
ment on  that  bill  and  rollcall  votes  wlU 
undoubtedly  occur. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3: 18 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  September  4,  1975,  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  3,  1975. 

Depaktment  of  Transportation 

Judith  T.  Connor,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an.   Assistant    Secretary    of    Transportation, 
vice  Benjamin  Oliver  Davis,  Jr.,  resigned. 
Department  or  Jttstice 

E.  Edward  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  tor 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Robert  J.  Both,  re- 
signed. 

Julio  Morales-Sanchez,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Beapptdnt- 
ment.) 

Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabiutt 

Michael  H.  Moskow,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Director  of  the  CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price 
StabUity.   (New  position.) 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 

The  following-named  person.-;  to  be  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  UJ3.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information  for  the  terms  indicated: 

For  a  term  expiring  January  27,  1977: 
Arthur  C.  Nielsen,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  vice  Jamee 
A.  Michener,  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expiring  January  27,  1078: 
Oeorge  H.  Gallup,  of  New  Jersey.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urb.\n 
Development 

John  B.  Rhinelander,  of  Virginia,   to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, vice  James  L.  Mitchell,  resigned. 
Department  of  State 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1 : 

Virgil  L.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officer  of  class  2,  a  consular  officer, 
and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Mourad  William  Haratunian,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officer  of  class  4,  a  consular  officer, 
and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Robert  Lynn  Brown,  of  Arizona. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  6  to  class  5 : 

Malachy  T.  Minnies,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  5,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Anthony  Arredondo,  of  Colorado. 

David  H.  Jackson,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officers  of  clEiss  5,  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Charles  Edward  Bernler,  of  Washington. 

Patrick  Tadashi  Hodal,  of  Washington. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  class  6 : 

Arnold  Jackson  Croddy,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Patrick   Francis   Kennedy,   of   Illinois. 

Paul  M.  McOonagle,  of  Virginia. 
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Service  oflScers 
jnd  secretaries 


of    Florida. 


New  York. 
Colorado. 


(Jew  Jersey. 


For  appointment  as  Foreign 
of  class  7,  consular  officers 
in  tbe  Diplomatic  Service  of  th^  United  States 
of  America: 

Bernard  Alter,  of  Colorado. 
Jeffrey  A.  Bader,  of  Florida. 
James  D.  Blndenagel,  of  nilr  ols. 
William  O.  Black,  of  Arkansi  s. 
Shavm  M.  Byrnes,  of  Indian)  i. 
George  M.  Caldwell,  of  Vlrglfla. 
John  Campbell,  of  Virginia 
Oscar    Wlllard    Clyatt,    Jr. 
Caryl  M.  Coiirtney,  of  Loulslina. 
.    Robert  B.  Courtney,  of  Louisiana. 
Maryke  Cramerus,  of  Texas. 
Kennetb  B.  Davis,  of  Maryla  ad. 
Lynwood  M.  Dent,  Jr.,  of  V  rglnla. 
Steven  A.  Hardesty,  of  Calif  srnla. 
David  E.  T.  Jensen,  of  Wlscoosln. 
Margaret  Camwatb  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  Kartman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles  F.  KeU,  of  Texas. 
Michael  KIosEon,  of  Marylai  d. 
Daniel  James  Lawler,  Jr..  ol 
Peter  Vincent  Londono,  of 
Franklin  Carl  Marcus,  of  Ne\^  York. 
Oary  H.  Maybarduk,  of  Mln:ieosta. 
Daniel  J.  McDade,  of  Callfo'nla. 
Edmond  Anthony  McOlU,  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
James  M.  McOllnchey,  of  Vlr(  Inla. 
Thomas  W.  Mears,  Jr.,  of  Ma  yland. 
WUUam  H.  Memler,  of  Vlrglrla. 
William  F.  Menold,  Jr.,  of  Ml|ineosta. 
Jeffrey  V.  S.  MlUlngton,  of 
Mark  C.  Mlnton,  of  Indiana. 
Wmiam  A.  Muller,  of  Michigan. 
Mayer  Nudell,  of  California. 
Bernard  F.  Oppel,  of  PennsyU  anla. 
Jack  P.  Orlando,  of  New  York, 
WlUlam   E.    Prlmosch,   of   the   District   of 
Columbia. 
Peter  A.  Quandt.  of  New  York 
Sheldon  J.  Rapoport,  of  Conn  sctlcut. 
Glen  R.  Rase,  of  Florida. 
Robert  Thomas  Raymer,  of  California. 
Nancle  Anne  Schalk,  of  Vlrglrla. 
Peter  G.  Schoettle,  of  California. 
Robert  F.  Simmons,  Jr.,  of  Neiy  York. 
Anthony  Spakaiiskas,  of  Vtrgl  ala. 
Russell  J.  Sveda.  of  New  York 
Earl  A.  Wayne,  of  California. 
Marie  Welling,  of  New  York. 
Oary  Williams,  of  Florida. 
Henry  C.  Zlmerowskl,  of  Massi  ichusetts. 
For  appointment  as  Forelgii 
formation   officers   of  class   7, 
fleers,  and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  Amtrlca: 
Kenneth  R.  Audrou^,  of  Mast  achusetts. 
Ellen  S.  Berelson.  of  New  York. 
William  D.  Cavness,  Jr.,  of  Ge<>rgls. 
Patrick  J.  Corcoran,  of  New  Y{  rk. 
John  Davis  HamUl.  of  Ohio. 
Frank  L.  Jenlsta,  of  New  York 
Mar jorle  E.  Smith,  of  Callforn  a. 
Joseph   Stlgen-Straubhaar,   qf   California. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  abrvlce  officers 
of  class  8,  consular  officers,  aqd  secretaries 
In    the    Diplomatic   Service   of  the    United 
States  of  America :  , 

Michael  Donald  Bellows,  of  Iowa. 
William  J.  Duffy,  of  Michigan.! 
Mark  Craig  Eaton,  of  South  Dakota. 
Gerald  Michael  Pelersteln.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gregory  T.  Frost,  of  Iowa.         I 
Thomas  Patrick  Furey,  Jr.,  of  Oregon. 
Wendy  Marie  Hansen,  of  New  Mexico. 
David  T.  Hopper,  of  New  Jersef. 
Edward  T.  Kelsch,  of  Kentucky. 
Gregory  B.  Kenny,  of  New  York. 
Michael  Ben  Llbenson.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Linda  Mcintosh,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Edward  Joseph  Mlchal,  of  Coiorado. 
James  A.  Pierce,  of  the  Dlstritt  of  Colum- 
bia. I 

For  appointment  as  a  Forelgi  Service  In- 
formation officer  of  class  8,  a  consular  officer. 
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and  a  secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service 
of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Jane  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Arizona. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officer  to  be  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Ronald  G.  Bowling,  of  West  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica : 

Dick  C.  Adams,  of  Florida. 

Gary  E.  Anderson,  of  Virginia. 

Joel  H.  Beyer,  of  Florida. 

Vincent  S.  Daly,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  F.  Donohue,  of  New  York. 

Dale  Warren  Dover,  of  New  York. 

Michael  J.  Dubbs,  of  Indiana. 

Barry  R.  Gibson,  of  Maine, 

Robert  J.  Hammond,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Sally  L.  Harman,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  P.  Hayes,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  G.  Holt,  of  Maine. 

Charles  William  Law,  of  Maine. 

Matl  Lohuaru,  of  Virginia. 

Timothy  J.  Long,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  E.  MacDonald,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Joseph  T.  Murphy,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  J.  Porn,  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  Robblns,  of  Missouri. 

Royce  W.  Snyder,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Gordon  D.  Sund.  of  Virginia. 

James  P.  Van  Der  Rhoer,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officer  to  be  a  secre- 
tary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

William  E.  Handford,  of  Oregon. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Daniel  J.  Calloway,  of  Virginia. 

Jacques  A.  deCoster,  of  Virginia. 

Alan  D.  Flers,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  A.  Pettlt,  of  Ohio. 

In  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grades  Indicated  In  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

To  be  commanders 
Ronald  L.  Crozler         Glen  R.  Schaefer 
Carl  w.  Fisher  John  K.  Callahan.  Jr. 

John  O.  Holland 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Ronald  J.  Smolowltz  Dean  R.  Seldel 
George  C.  Fuller  Nicholas  A.  Prahl 

WUllam  M.  Homlck.      Gerald  B.  Mills 

Jr.  Dennis  Pepe 

Andrew  N.  Bodnar.  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenants 
Robert  E.  Losey  Michael   C.   McMillan 
Dirk  R.  Taylor  Andrew  W.  Armstrong 
Stuart  H.  Thorson  in 
Patrick  D.  Harman  Gregory  V.  Segur 
Mark  A.  Miller  Alan  D.  Anderson 
Ronald  D.  Polvl  John  A.  Murphy 
Kurt  X  Gores  Alan  J.  Potok 
Michael  S.  Bohle  Christopher    D.    Law- 
Pamela  R.  Chelgren  rence 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
Lee  R.  Doerlng  Thomas  G.  Russell 

William  J.  Harrigan      David  Pasclutl 
Gary  S.  E.  Lagerloef      Kenneth  M.  Holden  11 
George  A.  Balsley  David  L.  Rogers 

John  L.  Oswald  Dennis  J.  Slgrlst 

Garth  W.  Stroble  Thomas  L.  Meyer 

George  J.  Hauser,  Jr.  John  B.  Nelson 
Andrew  M.  Snella         Robert  J.  Pawlowskl 
Alan  H.  Yanaway  Fred  L.  Eneinscbmldt 

Kenneth  F.  Van  Train 

To  be  ensigru 


Guy  B.  Stanke 
Susan  J.  Brady 
Alan  R.  Bunn 
Edward  M.  Clark,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  D.  Conrad 
Joseph  G.  Gof  us  III 


Mauri  ne  R.  Kenny 
Ted  I.  Llllestolen 
Mark  F.  Sullivan 
John  M.  Tokar 
John  C.  Osborn.  Jr. 
George  D.  Carroll 
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Kent  A.  Doggett  Warren  T.  Dewhurst 

Stuart  E.  Garb  Michael  J.  Kretsch 

Nicholas  L.  Konchuba  Gary  M.  Barone 
James  W.  Lyon.  Jr.        James  W.  Peterson 
James  F.  McGough.  Jr.Bryce  M.  Scott 
Patricia  A.  Plpho  Stanton  M.  Ramsey 

Kenneth  G.  Vadnals     Kathy  J.  Doerlng 
Neal  G.  Mlllett  Patrick  M.  Woods 

E.  Scott  Vamey  Dean  L.  Smehll 

Roger  L.  Parsons  Lawrence  E.  Cosgrlff 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  UJ3.  Air  Force  imder  ths 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  to  which 
grade  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  re- 
cess of  the  Senate : 

To  be  major  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    Thomas    P.    Stafford,   444-40. 
8005FR     (lieutenant    colonel.    Regular   Air 
Force).  VS.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officer  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, Army  of  the  United  States,  and  brlga- 
dler  general,  UJ3.  Army  Reserve,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  593a,  3371,  3442  and  3447: 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Russell  Ivan  Berry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officer  fof 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army  Reserve,  under  the  provlslonj 
of  title  10.  sections  593a  and  3371 : 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Demetri  Michael  Splro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  promotion  u 
Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3385: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Thomas  Kennon  Williams,  Jr.,  42(^-14- 
3389. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593 (a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Blatsos.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kennedy  Cornelltis  Bullard,  267- 
05-3907. 

Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  Everett  Miles.  626-24- 
5607. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Thomas  Craft  Armstrong,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  George  Sleben.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  LeRoy  Spence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  WUllam  David  Weller,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In   the   Navt 

Adm.  Means  Johnston,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  f<H 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6333. 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  S.  Salzer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral: 

LINE 

James  Greallsh  Richard  O.  Altmann 

Philip  C.  Koelsch  John  R.  Rohledec 

Robert  N.  Pltner  Robert  M.  Garrick 
Frank  B.  Guest,  Jr. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

WlUlam  J.  Mills.  Jr. 

SUPPLT  CORPS 

Lee  E.  Landes 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Philip  V.  King  ; 
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JtJDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Hugh  H.  Howell.  Jr. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to 
the  grade  of  major  general : 
Andrew  W.  O'Donnell  Arthur  J.  PoUlon 
Adolpb  G.  Schwenk      Kenneth  McLennan 
Herbert  L.  Wllkerson  Joseph  Koler,  Jr. 
Clarence  H.  Schmld 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 
Francis  W.  Tlef  Darrel  E.  Bjorklund 

Calhoun  J.  KlUeen        George  L.  Bartlett 
Edward  J.  Megarr         Richard  C.  Schulze 
William  B.  Fleming      WlUlam  R.  Maloney 
Charles  G.  Cooper        Charles  D.  Roberts,  Jr. 
John  K.  Davis 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  major  general : 

Harold  Chase 

Robert  E.  Prledrlch 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Jack  M.  Frlsble 

Dorsey  J.  Bartlett 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  foUowlng  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Beaerve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  593(a) .  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended : 

LINE    OF   THE   AIR   FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Alfred  T.  Bachman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Raymond  L.  Barrett,  41 1-48-5751. 
MaJ.  Robert  L.  Cole,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Jacques  J.  Creppel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Robert  A.  Crisp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  George  H.  Damato,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Denton  D.  Dlestler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Billy  C.  Edwards,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Thomas  R.  Elliott,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Robert  L.  Faux,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Charles  J.  Gebhardt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ronald  L.  Godbey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Thaddeaus  R.  Harper,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Stephen  Havas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  William  J.  Hooks.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ralph  H.  Jenkins.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ralf  C.  Kuehnel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ronald  H.  Langley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Theodore  F.  Lowe.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Darryl  E.  Montgomery.  545-^48-2373. 
MaJ.  OaU  E.  Morgan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  James  W.  Powers.  502-4O-9391. 
MaJ.  Wayne  A.  Robertson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  WUllam  E.  Scott,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  WUllam  D.  Sellier.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Donald  M.  Solgnet.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

MaJ.  Charles  A.  T.  Foreman,  315-4O-8406. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  35  and  837. 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code. 

LINE    OP    THE    AIR    FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Abert,  Karl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addison,  Edwin  S.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akins,  Alvln  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albea.  Wyatt  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alford.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allaop,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alpers,  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Francis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apple,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Arcllesl,  SalvatOTe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arvo,  Walno  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Augustine,  Mark  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock,  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachman,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baczewskl,  Matthew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  George  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balnbrtdge,  Martin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bake,  Louis  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balcom,  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballnt,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balkcum,  Bryant  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUard.  NeU  E..  467-40-^917. 
Barden,  Alvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barger,  Richard  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartholf,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batllner,  Leo  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  MUam  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckens,  Lowell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckman,  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckman,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behre,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belgau,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedek,  Armand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertrand,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BevUacqua.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blddle,  WlUlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llshop,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blssett,  WUllam  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJorkman.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJornsen,  Leroy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Geoffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackmon,  John  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blacksher,  Uriel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blalock,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bocci,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boede,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonln,  Jerry  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borgeson,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosse,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botsford.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottomly.  Byron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourbon,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boutwell,  Isaac  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyden,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracke,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandes,  Herbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brauer,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brechbuhler.  Wanda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brelhan,  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brett,  George  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brezlnsky,  AUen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bright,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brink,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnson,  Klnsey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bristol.  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadhurst.  Prank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Marvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Orval  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Samuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner,  MaxweU  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brzezlnskl.  Michael  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Lynn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchsbaum,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck.  Melvin  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Buckel,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucklln,  Lyman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biu-gess,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkart,  Charles  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnham,  Don  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnsed,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burr,  Lavern  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butchin,  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Harold  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  GUbert  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Call.  Andrew,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaghan,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaUU,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canaan.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Card,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlstrom,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnes,  George  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU.  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrow,  Roy  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartwrlght,  Don  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castberg,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CasteUone,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castle,  Deland  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castro,  Oswald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cauthen.  Melton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChanceUor,  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaput.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charte,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chavez.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chewing,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlcca,  Leo  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choate.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen.  Wendell  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian.  Frank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Church,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chutek,  Anthony  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clendenlng,  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clesson,  Edwin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohan,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen.  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbert,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbert,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colson,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comar,  Ernest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comer,  Howard  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlgllone,  Carmine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copsey,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornett.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello.  Lewis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotton,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covell,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cratty,  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  Clyde  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowner,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuffarl,  Paul  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulp,  Sherman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curl,  Etevld  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutting,  Sam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalke,  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E>andrea,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dartez,  Curley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Hugh  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deblasl.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deckard,  Clyde  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decleene,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decoe,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E>elaney,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Demers,  Harrison  H.,  516-3443289. 
Demltrlades,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denardo,  Oeorge  A.,  155-24-  904 
Dennlson.  Robert  R.,  412-36-  3224 
Deppe,  Herbert  J.,  500-36-83!  14 
Desln.  Allan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E>evUn,  Robert  B..  099-26-02 J 1. 
Devrlend,  Gustave,  473-44-6(  37 
DUzell.  WUllam  T..  137-26-42  59 
Dlsalvo.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon,  Wyatt  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doennebrlni.  Frederick  A..  1 
Dolley,  Carleton  H..  193-1 
Donald,  Henry  L  .  577-42 
Donley,  WUUam  H.,  21 
Donnellon,  John  N.,  123-20-2^19. 
Dooley,  Kenneth  D.,  542 
Dorfll,  William  E.,  561-38-140 
Dorfman,  Donald  P.,  309 
Dom,  Raymond  J.,  143-20-26^6 
Dorn,  Robert  B.,  Jr..  247-62 
Downing,  Donald  W.,  395-30-^773 
Doyle,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Drake,  Richard  J.,  711-03-192 
Draper,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlano,  Domlnlck  V.,  535 
Drlggers,  Charles  R..  467-50-0^85 
Dubbert,  James  W.,  484-32-1. 
Duffy,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Philip  a.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durante,  William  V.,  023--24-C 
Durek,  Thomas  A.,  170-22-559^ 
Durham,  Tom  D.,  Jr 
Duvall,  Leland  R.,  513-30-013S 
Dye,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyslln,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easley,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastln,  Philip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eddlns,  Boyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edrmgton,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  James  O.,  Jr  .  ___ 
Edwards.  William  B.,  470-32 
Eggers,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliot,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Ryan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elvldge.  Robert  S.,  366-32-737f  . 
Emmert,  Calvin  H.,  45O-30-27ip 
Endrlkat,  Pred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engelberg,  Sanford  H 
England,  Thomas  O.,  402-40-0t24 
Ennls,  George  3.,  Jr.,  090-28-84  3 
Ennls,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enzler,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erlcson,  Donald  W.,  476-30-34t|3 
Esslgmann,  Karl  P.,  033-20-22C  7 
Essl.  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  154-24-014  3 
EstUl,  Prank  S,  Jr.,  063-26-651  I 
Evans,  Hawthorne  C,  Jr.,  408-S I 
Ewbank,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Padel,  Ferris  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahey,  Lawrence  J.,  Jr.,  025-2445635 
PalrchUd,  Earl  E.,  Jr.,  304-32 
Palrchlld,  Norman  O.  51_ 
Falrey,  William  O.,  453-40-691 
Parr,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fencer,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PLnley.  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Thomas  W.,  063-26-17^5 
Fish,  Joseph  D..  Jr.,  155-24-8K 
Fisher,  Everett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flanagan,  Athol  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flanagan,  Norman  A.,  428  44  < 
Fleck,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Harvey  C,  570-36-020 1 
Fleming,  James  H.,  243-40-672 
Fletcher,  Preston  B.,  039-22-11 
Flynn,  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
Ford,  WUllam  E.,  Jr.,  402-52-72^6 
Foster,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foust,  Wllaon  A.,  Jr.,  169-26-01^9. 
Fowler,  Frederick  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis,  Monroe  C,  442-22-379' 
Frandsen,  Glenn  R.,  529-28-111 
Frank,  Russell  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraser,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeland,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman,  Wayne  L.,  306-34-614  \ 
Prennler,  Clarence  M.,  072-24-5  330 
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Freundllch,  Werner  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prick,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pricks,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puhrman,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulgenzl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puller,  Eldon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pullhart,  Robert  L.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Furqueron,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purr,  Leon  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallop  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Galloway,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garcia,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geels,  Chester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibbens,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glbbs,  Kennedy  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson,  Allen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson,  Manley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glerard,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUlooly,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUmore,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glady,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUckman,  Howard  A.,  297-24—4770. 

Goebel,  WUburn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldberg,  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldblatt,  Morton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsmith,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gollsh,  Fred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodier,  Gordon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosser,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gott,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotthardt,  Manfred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Govan,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graff,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Lynn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  CoUaoe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grler,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Doyle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Wylle  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Emerlck  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunby,  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guttenberg,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guy,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haberkorn,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackler,  Lewis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahne,  Henry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  Eugene  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,Toxey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallagan,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUl,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamllngton,  James,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Lewis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanseen,  Sheridan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Paul  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HanzlUc,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haraguchl,  Paul  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbin,  Ned  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Howard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  WUbur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hase,  Wesley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hassler,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatfield.  Sidney  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haugen,  Marlon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  PhUllp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazlett,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  Robert  Q.,  253^8-5882. 
Heath,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Adam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helsley,  Don  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltschmldt,  Bobby  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hel2»r,  Eric  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HemphUl.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlx,  Val  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlnger,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hermann,  Peter  J.,  110-2^-3705. 

Hernandez,  Helen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herndon,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Alvan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Charles  S.  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUqulst,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hindman,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodges,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoegle,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogan,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUord,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holland,  George  F.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holmes,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holtzclaw,  Louis  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Home,  James  H.,  423Hi6-1305. 

Horton,  Buster  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hostetler,  Gerald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hubbard,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hudson,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huffman,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hultsman,  StClalr  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutchens,  WUUam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutchison,  Thomas  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hyatt,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hyde,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Idrogo,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Idzkowskl,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irwin,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jakusz,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Edwin  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jellnek,  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Edward  C.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jens,  Hans  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernlgan,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Glenn  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Orville  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Sidney  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jokinen,  Leonard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  John  E.,  317-34—4979. 
Jorjorian,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Josephson,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaelin,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahn,  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalantar,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamla,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapp,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karch,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaske,  Bernard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katsanls,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellmann,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUogg,  RoUand  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kempton,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendrlck,  Lloyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Pred  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerley,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessel,  Alex  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kidd,  Morris  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kilmer,  Russell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Jimmy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  Thomas  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klatt,  Gsrald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Lloyd  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Ralph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koehler,  Myron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolberg,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koski,  Karl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kryszak,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kujawa,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labbe,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafky,  Elton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagerloef,  Hans  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landls,  Houston  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LAne,  VlrgU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Langley,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langlols,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langstcn.  Floyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasalle  Benjamin  J.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latimer,  George  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lau  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laub,  Dale  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laughlin.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Merle  W.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uwson,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson.  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebaron,  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee!  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leejjer,  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leland,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemasters,  Glenn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lessard,  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levas,  Evangelos  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levert,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levine,  Seymour  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Merrill  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lillev,  Rufus  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndemann,  Herbert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uvely.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locke,  WUUam  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lodwlck.  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Charles  J.,  486-34^9680. 
Loughran,  John  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lubln,  Seymour  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucke.  Werner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludy,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lum,  Henry  C.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusher,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusk,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macaulav,  Rodney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackel,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madura,  Jerome  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maimer,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Major,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Male,  Kenyon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malllck.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallinger,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  Gerald  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangin,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manion.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Darrell  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcotte,  Simeon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Margrave,  WlUlam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Margulis,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlow,  Chiel  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marques.  Edward  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marroquin,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsella,  Prank  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU,  Barry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Samuel  W..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martas.  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martone.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Leon  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massle,  Homer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  Roderlc  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Emmett  V.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattox.  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAlUster,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  BiU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClain,  John  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClear.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  WiUard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCuUough,  WiUard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDaniel,  Morris  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Robert  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElhanon,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElhany,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEwen,  Paul  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParland,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOrew,  Melvln  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McHargue,  Jerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Harold  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeely,  Edgar  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNew,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnch,  Marlon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuald,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McTague,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead,  Earl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meader,  Stanley  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medley,  BiUy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvln,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mench,  Edwin  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mezzenga,  Donato  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchler,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton,  Robert  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlko,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUam,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlard,  Ronald  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  James  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Mode  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Raymond  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUs,  Byron  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUs,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milne,  Donald  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUner,  Harvey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnkel,  Leo  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minnick,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MitcheU.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moe,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molzeau,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molchan,  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moldestad,  Gustav  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monan,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Clyde  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Joseph  P.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Martin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Sherrel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrill,  Justin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortensen,  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosher,  Robert  R.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mossottl,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motley,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mouwdy,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moyer,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mrkva,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Paul  R.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakamoto,  Harry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NapoUtan,  PhU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naughton,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeU.  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Donn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevltt,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Adrian  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcolson,  David  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nishl,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North.  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northrup,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novlck,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak,  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelrlch,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogden.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldham,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Eugene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ota,  Owen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otten,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otter.  Rowland  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Alvln  Z.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Panoushek,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pantone,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papantones,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paris,  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paris,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrott,  Prank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulsen,  Oorm  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PavUsin,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavne,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pecchia,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedlgo,  Hughle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peel,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Leland  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  David  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Roald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pevny,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfeffer,  Clarence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps.  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleper.  John  H.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerson,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerson,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnkerton,  Richard  L.,  276-2»-1846. 
Piper,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plumb,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomeroy.  Patrick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomonis,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponflck,  Allison  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porfillo,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Samuel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Predovlch,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston,  Curtis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston,  WiUls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltzlaff,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pursley,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyle,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quick,  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulsenberry,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qultzau,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raab,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rachel,  Ramon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raines.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapp,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raop,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratz,  Oeorge  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Emory  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relgle,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renfrow,  Leo  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renner,  Theodore  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bepko,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Glenn  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Milton  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Henry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond,  Thomas  R.,  383-26-23Q* 
Riggan,  NorviUe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Riley,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ringer,  Raulelgh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlordan.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roark,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robards.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbln,  Rudolph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robins,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roche,  Edward  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  Russell  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberg.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenkranz,  Donald  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roske,  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossi,  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RowcUffe.  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowley,  WUUam  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubin,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubin,  Myron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudkin,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rufener,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RuUs,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buss,  Alexander  M.,  468-36-«838. 
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Rutherford.  Charles  R..  272-i2-9119. 
Ruttenberg,  John  J.,  385-28-^65. 
Ryan,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sackas.  James  A.,  528-32-913$. 
Salter,  Robert  B.,  030-24-448^. 
Sampson,  Maurice  M..  460-381-3749. 
Sandberg.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Charles  L..  555-'44-4&74. 
Santoro,  Lewis  J..  023-26-O23!7. 
Sasaki,  Robert  T.,  576-22-93;j5. 
Sawlckl.  Alfred  P..  020-24-15)6. 
Sawyer,  Oeorge  M.,  001-26-22 
Sayles,  Danly  C,  455-48-441'i 
Schababerle.  Jack  W..  268-28 
Schalble,  Richard  W  ,  562-46 
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Schatz,  Graham  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schauer.  Hampton  S..  433-2 

Schlotterbeck.  Lewis  C,  02i 

Schmidt,  Harry  O..  498-20-2i 

Schneider,  Stanley,  298-26-0^83 

Schomsteln,  Stuart  J.,  143-2 

Schroeder,  Deon  E.,  544-32- 

Schuljak,  Jacob,  XXX-XX-XXXX| 

Schurlg,  Robert  M.,  121-24- 

Schurman,  Theodore  S..  343-)6-8374. 

Schuster.  Ronald  P.,  284-26 

Sealy.  Bertram  W.,  Jr.,  409-46 

Seamount.  Sidney  D.,  519-2047888. 

Seeberger,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seelye,  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sevier,  Vernon  A..  220-30-716  >. 

Sharp.  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheppard.  John  D.,  49S^4-29p2. 

Shrler,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shulman,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slegman,  Richard  E.,  543-34-  1850. 

Sllva.  Michael  B..  446-26-983! . 

Silverman,  Bernard,  264-44-0  J63. 

Simon,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simon,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Slmonson,  Oerald  E..  389-28-<  i824. 

Simpson,  David  J..  259-24-47'  8. 

Singer,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SkUUngs.  David  L.,  286-28-231  1. 

Smith,  Charles  H..  330-2&-325  3. 
Smith,  Curtlss  L.,  538-32-992« . 
Smith.  Donald  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Harold  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Smith,  James  Q.,  Jr.,  262-38-2  036. 
Smith,  Stanley  P.,  310-28-025* ). 
Snyder,  Oeorge  R.,  210-24-484  4. 
Soef  Je.  Alan  E.,  460-«4-2434. 
Solberg,  Robert  A.,  468-26-46'  8. 
SoUen,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Somogye,  Robert  J.,  114-16-6'  03. 
Southerland,  Wlltam  J.,  Jr.,  21  0-16-5177. 
Speak,  Henry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 1. 
Srull.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stachorek,  Richard  W.,  332-2(-5935. 
St.  Clair.  WlUlam  W..  004-3O-(i305. 
Steneftenagel.  Edward  J..  313  26-3379. 
Stenger,  WUbur  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Raymond  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Sherwood  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlers,  Wilbur  P.,  Jr.,  276-22-9  969. 
Stiles,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Stiles.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StlU,  James  M.,  Jr..  182-24-04(4. 
Stlnaon.  Charles  R,,  486-30-03  02. 
Stokes.  Thomas  R.,  414-34-875  7. 
Stonecypher.  WUllam  R..  544-J8-1178. 
Strause.  Oene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Street,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strottman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stumm.  Roger  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sundeen,  Oene  L..  527-36-217;  I. 
Suttle,  James  P.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swatzyna,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swltzer.  Charles  D.,  253-48-371 J3. 
Tastet,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Teagle,  Leonard  A.,  567-50-96J  4. 
Telek,  Andrew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terreau,  Oerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX4. 
Tether,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teuscher,  Duane  O.,  397-28-9^99. 
Theoharldes,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Delbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Thomas,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Alex  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Clyde  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Walter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton.  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorson,  Rodney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thrash,  Henry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toberman,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tochterman,  Theodore  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todd,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toolen,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toolaon,  Oene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Totten,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trader,  Barry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tress,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tripp,  Marvell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

True,  Raymond  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Truesdale.  Rembert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker.  Odle  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tuley.  A.  A.  Davis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turk,  Howard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Twine,  Chauncey  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Tyson,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uehara,  Henry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ulery,  Herbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Umpenhour.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanakln,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandehey,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderllnden.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanpelt.  Jacob  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanzandt  Barney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUet,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volkerdlng,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vorreyer,  Harold,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wackford,  Reginald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade.  Thurman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wadsworth,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Clyde  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  George  L.,  266-^44-8611. 
Walker,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUace,  Minor  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walling,  Etouglas  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton.  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      ' 
Ward,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warden,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warfleld,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Arell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Morris  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  BUly  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Randolph  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welker,  William  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Prank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendt,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltesldes,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlegleb,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wight.  WUllam  L.,  36E-54-5581. 
WUkey,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllkms,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklnson,  Prank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklnson,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlllard,  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Charles  U..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Floyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlms,  EmU  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  GaU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Norman  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  WlUlam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wing,  Jerry  L.,  402-34r-0435. 
Wiser,  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltemeyer,  JohnS.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltherlngton.  Aubrey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolcott.  George  A.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Delman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Leland  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfer,  Prererlc  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolters,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Calvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Worrell,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wren,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrobleskl.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyers,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyles,  Duane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yanney.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarchever.  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yonemoto,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoshlura,  Selchl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
You,  Francis  C.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yount,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zamarra.  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zanaty,  WadeU  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zegadlo,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zenor,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlegler,  Donald  G.,  64&-32-8121. 
Zimmerman,  Marvin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

Andreasen,  Samuel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehlke,  Melvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braafladt,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deadwyler,  George  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flaherty,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood.  Wallace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaps.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcbeson.  Kenyon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Curtis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClatchy,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOarry,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panltz.  Seymour  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrowsky,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps,  J.  E.  Clayton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raines,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renfroe,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  Glen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooks,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrelter,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartzkopf,  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sides.  Jack  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  Warner  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlard,  Kenneth  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlsse,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Adams.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esmay,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmer,  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lannazzo,  Salvatore,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jamar,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlcek,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MurreU,  Charles  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NIU,  Christian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NovBlckl,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhyne,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcks,  Claude  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wless,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Beals.  Norman  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demarco,  Salvatore  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Eric  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndgren.  Ivan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Preston  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumby,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PummUl,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sklenar,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE   CORPS 

Abbott,  Joanne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adam.  Patricia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anaya,  Victoria  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aungst,  Constance  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bash,  Eleanor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BelUnghausen,  Helen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bishop,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Virginia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomeman.  Lorraine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce.  Mary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan.  Alice  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Norma  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capps,  Sarah  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Margaret  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cater,  Carmen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coemea,  Gloria  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Eleanore  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Maryln  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deprlest,  Martha  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbins,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doerlg,  Idonna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutra,  Vivian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelstad.  Shirley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praser,  Margaret  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oabbert,  Bettye  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Myrtle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orubaugh,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orysh,  HUdegarde  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutierrez.  Herllnda,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HeU.  Rosella  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Martha  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUqulst,  Clara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  Maurlta  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jsquez,  Belen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Charlene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen.  MarUyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klehlbauch.  Clara  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koclk,  Helen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhne.  Alice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney.  Margaret  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Daphlne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matuzek,  Lorraine  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maul,  Phyllis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSweeney.  Patricia  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  Bemlce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle.  Phyllis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nord,  Bonlta  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  Helen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penta,  Dorothea  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prue,  MUdred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh,  Georgle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapp,  Margaret  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rheaume,  Therese  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  Margaret  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanson,  Marlon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slsk,  Jeannlne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SmUey,  Martha  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splawn.  Eunice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strachan,  Shirley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stransky,  Arlene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sulger,  Evelyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szalwlnskl,  Mary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenyo,  Sophie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vatamanluck.  Eugenia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Hazel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Josephine  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Praucher,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns,  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crume,  Elwyn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DonatelU.  Peter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oowlngs,  Dan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Warren  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaksen,  Victor  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaffrey.  Charles  R..  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plcton,  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauk,  NeU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanno.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Martin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Anderson,  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgher,  Clarence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christenberry,  Curtis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Dan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diamond,  Sheldon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duff,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peeter,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fetter,  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hempel.  Hugo  O.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson.  Lea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imes.  George  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klemm,  WilUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Krupp,  Jerome  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryno,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlels.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stunkard.  Jim  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Curtis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Bleythlng.  Wlllard  B..  544t-26-5886. 

Grubbs.  Howard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kealoha.  Patricia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart.  Bonnie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

STillivan,  Walter  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wichers,  Max  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  836.  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law: 

LINE    OF   TRK   AIR   FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Aamodt,  Clark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abbott,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abbott,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abel,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abel.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abell,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Achor.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acres.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Floyd  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Francis  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Harlen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adcock,  BUly  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklsson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahlefelder.  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aiken.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albers,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albes,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alberts,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albertsen,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright.  Theodore  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alcock,  Nolan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alder,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alderman.  Winters  G.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Dean  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Robert  M..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allbrltton.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alldever,  Duane  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUee.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alleman.  George  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  Bennle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  Benny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Ira  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  Melvln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allfrey.  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUlson.  Oeorge  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUlson.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison.  Thajrer  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUman,  Fred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allred,  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almeter.  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alser.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altlerl.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ames.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ammon.  Qlendon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amsler,  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amundson.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  AUen  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Austin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  B.  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  BUly  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Darrell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Anderson.  Don  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Edwin  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Glen  wood  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Mylus  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  NeU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Wayne  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  WlUlam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ando.  Joe  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andraltls.  Arthiu-  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ankenbrandt.  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ankerstar.  Bradley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ansberry,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony.  Alexander  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appel,  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apple.  Nick  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applebaugh,  Robert  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arata.  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arata,  Paul  P.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arcarl.  Pa\il  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archer,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arenas,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Dwlght  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Spence  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amau.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amet.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  Albert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asbury,  Francis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashcraft.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashenberger,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley,  Daniel  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley.  WendeU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashnault.  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aslln,  ainton  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchley.  Jinunie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkins.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  Rowland  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aulbach.  George  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aunapu.  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin.  Oeorge  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avey,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avlla,  George  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avila,  Miguel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AvUes,  Arturo.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Axelton.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aycock.  James  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babbitt,  Frank  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock,  Leon  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baber.  Ralph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babin.  Shirty  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachelor.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachman.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backhaus,  Murray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backues,  Billy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baechle,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baetz.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley,  Bobby  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagwell.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BagweU,  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balles,  Onnie  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bain.  Donald  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balnum,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batrd.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  George  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd.  Sidney  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd.  William  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Elmo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  MarUn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Thomas  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Ward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldasarl.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballsb,  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baiko,  Curtis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ballard,  Arthur  T.,  Jr.,  249-44-  2908. 
BalUf,  Bruce  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balogh,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baltzell,  Robert  E  ,  382-32-^8!  0. 
Banks,  George  G.,  515-28-925E . 
Banks,  Marlon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banks,  Webb  P  ,  409^2-2207. 
Bannon.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barger,  PhlUp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bargery,  Basil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker.  Ronald  L.,  369-32-646  i. 
Barlow,  Wesley  J  .  529-34-729^ . 
Barlow.  William  J.,  262-38-521 12. 
Barnard,  Austin  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Edd  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Gordon  L  ,  385-32-77(4 
Barnes,  Robert  C,  182-22-750. 
Barnes,  Walter  E.,  Ill,  362-30-  9464. 
Barnum,  Dale  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barott,  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barras,  Gregory  I.,  428-56-543! 
Barrett,  William  R.,  243-^t4-9(  45. 
Barron,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barron,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1. 
Bartek,  Albert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartels,  Allan  E.,  Jr.,  298  26-4  J81. 
Bartholomew,  David  B.,  502-3(^927. 
Bartholomew,  Owen,  528-32-flB57. 
Bartholomew,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett.  Dean  D.,  516-28-091£. 
Bartlett.  Stanley  D.,  005-28-41 137. 
Barton,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton.  Gerard  S.,  116-26-095). 
Barton.  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartosh,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baskett,  Silas  R.,  406--1O-2180 
Bass.  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bassett.  Cecil  A.,  Jr..  052-26-2  !47. 
Bassett,  James  R.,  088-26-958'  f. 
Batchelor,  Charles  C,  237-36   3584. 
Bates,  Albert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bates,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batson,  Billy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batson,  Clinton  E.,  012-28-170  2. 
Batson,  Louis  R.,  Jr..  373-28-8  i29. 
Battle,  Ed  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Richard  P.,  048-24-443 
Baugh,  William  J.,  289-28-55«5. 
Bauman,  Edward  J.,  477-34-4'  83. 
Baumgardner.  Max  E.,  358-20-  9694. 
Baumgartner.  Daniel  J.,  121-2  5-6980. 
Baumgartner,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter.  Edward  G..  392-32-470  3. 
Bayless.  Thomas  H.,  415-46-3^  17. 
Bayly,  PhlUp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beale,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beall,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  521-36-5  576. 
Beall.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beamer,  Harold  P.,  230-38-209  L 
Betird,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeardBley,  Clarence  J..  339-26-jo951. 
Beardsley,  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaudoln,  Clarence  J.,  Jr.,  373-  .34-5964. 
Beckley,  Jerry  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckman.  Rodney  B.,  477-36-(  286. 
Bedke.  Ernest  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedsworth.  Bobby  D.,  491-36-'  146. 
Beer.  Carl  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beery,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behunln.  Otto  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belden,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellnne.  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belknap.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX5. 
Bell,  Jlmmle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BeUl,  Robert  E.,  159-28-«127. 
Bellinger.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BelUon,  Clement  E.,  Jr.,  527-4|^9631. 
Bender,  Leo  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendrlck,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict,  Donald  P.,  60O-32-4$97. 
Benedict.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benet,  Lorenzo  P.,  Jr.,  032-24-B162. 
Bengston,  Don  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXXJ. 
Bennett,  Clyde  E.,  251-64-314(1. 
Bennett.  Robert  E.,  435-44-13|3. 
Benson,  DougUa  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Lonnle  D.,  534-32-510  2. 
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Benson,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bent,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentz.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beoddy,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beran,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  Allan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergman,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernal,  Albert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemasconl,  LoiUs  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berroth,  Karl  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Kay  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berryhlll,  James  V.,  484-34^3625. 
Berthold,  David  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethke,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beuke,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beyer,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beyer,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blancklno,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanco.  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bibb,  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blehn,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blersack.  Elmer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggar.  Kaye  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BllUngs.  Wilbur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BllUngton,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlUs,  AUred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUly.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUott,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnlsh,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrchman,  Clifton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  Lewis  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrkett,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrkner,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birmingham,  Daniel  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birr,  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrt,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blschoff,  Keith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Arthur  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blttaker,  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bltton.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlttrolfT.  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJorkman.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell,  Eldred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake.  Daniel.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake.  Thomas  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakely,  Norman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakely.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaker,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard.  Phillip  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard,  Wesley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blandford.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blank,  Emanuel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanton,  Harvev  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanton,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaufuss.  Phlllpp  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bliss.  Alonzo  O..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bliss.  Theodore  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blocher.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Block.  Emll  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blossman,  Eugene  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blum.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bockelman.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boddle,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodenhamer,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boe.  Harold  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bo^ess,  Lawrence  L.,  480-34—4036. 
BoKlaeres,  Chrlstos  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolce,  Russell  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolneat.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolvln.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolduc.  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolln.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolstart.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolte.  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonannl.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond.  Dovle  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond.  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond.  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonderer.  Lawrence  F..  497-38-3 .SeS. 
Boockholdt.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone.  Earle  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Boone,  OrvUle  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  Roland  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
BooB,  Albert  O.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boots,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borel,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borland,  Jack  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bors,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boshoven,   Bernard   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bott,  Ernest  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottoms,  William  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouchard.  Philippe  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouldln,  Ronnie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boulware,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourgeois,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouton,  Lloyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Stuart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Robert  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Harry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boydstone,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyland,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brabson,  George  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brackett,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braddock,  Julian  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braden,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Bruce  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw,  Claude  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Conal  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braeden.  Cecil  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brakebill,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bramwell,  Stanley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon,   Prancls   E.,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannon,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branfion,  Duane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branton.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braswell,  Steve,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brattkus.  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breckner,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bregman,  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brehm,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breslln,  Leo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs,  Roger  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlgman.  David  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brimm,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlndley,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnson,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlster,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlstow,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brittaln,  C^harles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlttaln,  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltton.  Alonzo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadway,  Cary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broberg,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Eugene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockman,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brocks,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodle,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brog,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Elmer  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Jackson  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Jerrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broschat,  Donald  P.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brotherston,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brotnov.  Harmon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broussard,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broussard,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bevan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ( 

Brown,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Floyd.  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brovm,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brown,  Melvln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownfield,  Bird  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broxterman,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brug,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brun,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brundrett,  Wallace  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunstrom,  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Delano  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchert,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchter,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Irving  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Norman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckelew,  Jesse  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  Sims  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehler,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bule,  Al,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buikema,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuU,  Ernest  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulmer.  GaU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumgardner,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunn,  Eustace  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunn,  Lionel  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buran.  EmU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burcham,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burchard,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdsall,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burggrabe,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burhans,  Edmund  D.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett.  James  L.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Llndo  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Theodore  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burpee,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burr,  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burr,  Myron  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burroughs,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burt,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burt,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch,  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Gaston  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushey,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushong,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  WUUam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt,  Luclous  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butterfleld,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butts,  Clinton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butts,  Ray  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton,  Harrison  H.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buyher,  Loren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buys,  Earl  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrum,  Paul  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caffey,  Clement  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oagle,  Ned  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaboon,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain,  Keith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calne,  PhUlp  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calbi,  Vincent  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Bruce  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  455-66-300S. 
Caldwell,  Troy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  CecU  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkins,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OaUahan,  Hiram  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Alex  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cammallerl,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CampbeU,  Howard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campls,  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canney,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Jerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canon,  Truman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canterbury,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(3appel,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capper,  Calvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capper,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Card,  Merrltt  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardosl,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Kenneth  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlno,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carllno,  Victor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Fredric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  PhUip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
earner,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnes.  Hugh  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrlngton,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU.  WUllam  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrothers,  WlUlam  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carruthers,  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartee.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartwrlght,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarwUe,  Elford  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassell.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casslday,  Donald  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casslngham,  Delmar  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casteel,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cathey,  Carl  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavanaugh,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caven,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cebehabersky,  Jack  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffee,  PhUlp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chain,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Everett  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chan,  Keylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapel,  Kleran  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Kenneth  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChappeU,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chatneld,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney,  Everett  A.,  484^38-3678. 
Cherrlngton,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry.  Billy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chess,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chestnut,  Joseph  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlota.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlpman,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlvers.  Edgar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choate,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlsman,  Clifford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Allan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  Lowell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlsteson,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christiansen,  Evan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christiansen,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christiansen,  Von  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher,  Archie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstopoulos,  Arthur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chubb,  Melvln  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chumard,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chura,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ClrUlo,  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clalborn,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clardy,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(Dlark,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cnark,  Zack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarkson,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Clary,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clary,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claunch,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayton,  Robert  B.,  261^6-9762. 
Clegg,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clegg,  Maurice  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens,  Donny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens,  Ralph  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
demons,  Leroy  S.,  519-2-4776. 
Cleveland,  Edward  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland,  Raymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifford,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
dinger,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
canton,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coan,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Kenny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockayne,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coe.  John  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffee.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffield,  Dallas  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Earle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,Vlctor  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(Tolebaugh,  Norman  L.,  5XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colford,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ColUns,  Jesse  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Phillip  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colman,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colson,  Harold  G.,  241-4fr-5334. 
Coltman,  WUllam  C,  198-24-^729. 
Colvln,  Alfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colwlck,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comfort,  Earle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comley,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conger,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conkllng,  Davis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Edwin  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  John  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlln,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conn,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connally,  Glen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connelly,  Gerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor,  Lester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conroy,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conry,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Constantlne,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conwell,  Leslie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coody,  Leslie  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coogan.  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coogan,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Prank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke.  Walter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooley,  CarroU,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooney,  WUson  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coons,  Ezra  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Marvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  H.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C:!opp,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CorbeU,  Robert  R.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbln,  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran,  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordle,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corey.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cork,  Clifford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corlett,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ctormler,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornelius.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornett,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Corrlgan,  Clayton  H.,  38fl-28-t220. 

Corrlgan.  William  J.,  269-30-!  897. 

Coryell,  Kendrtck  S.,  443-32-3  J26. 

CorzUltls,  David  S.,  274-32-141  6. 

Coeentlno,  Henry  J.,  SOO-28-2^59. 

Coet.  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cotter,  Lawrence  R.,  563-42-9i79. 

Coxilter,  Richard  P.,  116-26-3S46. 

Co\intryman,  WllUain  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Courlngton,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coutlakls,  Gus  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

CovlUe,  David  W..  049-24-697S. 

Cox,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Glenn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox.  Idys  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coyner,  Rlcbard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cozlne.  John  E.,  Jr.,  255-44-10fr7. 

Cozzi,  Martin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crabb,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crabtree,  C.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crafton.  William  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  John  E..  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Craig,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  Wllbert  P.,  Ill,  326-26-7  148. 
Craig,  William  P.,  438-6O-0e2« 

Crampton,  Henry  E.,  Ill,  368-3i>-1377. 

Crandall,  Donald  C,  003-24-31  >1. 

Crandall,  Edmund  H.,  132-28-^  932. 
Crane.  William  M..  529-3a-357< . 
Craner,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craven,  William  E.,  519-26-424  J. 
Craver,  Jesse  C,  Jr.,  236-36-662P. 
Crews,  Marvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crlder.  Manley  W.,  Jr.,  452-48-$052. 
Crist,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crook,  Marcus  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crotty,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crouch,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow,  Myron  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Lawrence  W.,  277-28-1 481. 
Crum,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.,  184-26-16)6. 
Crum.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crumbaker,  David  M.,  406-32-ap99. 
Crupper,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuellar,  Andres  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cvmimlngs,  Jack  C,  537-28-035  2. 
Cununlngs,  James  T.,  244-46-4;  42. 
Cummlngs.  Richard  L.,  360-26- D238. 
Cummlngs,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  John  T.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cupfender,  Norman  M..  200-2441074. 
Cupka,  Albert  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Lewis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curaon,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushwa,  Philip  C,  490-30-«548. 
Cualck,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cyr,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czech.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahl,  Ame  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahl,  Gordon  I.,  532-24-O039. 
Dahlberg,  Irvln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahmen,  Gerald  K.,  533-30-871 T. 
DaUey.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalr,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Jack  N.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Nell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daleskl,  Richard  J.,  375-30-064$. 
Daley,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalrymple,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Wlndal  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dame,  Jan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX.        j 
Damon,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dander,  Vernon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  438-44-97^4. 
Daniels,  Louis  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dannenbrlng,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dantzler.  Gerald  T.,  2a4-53-845S. 
Danz,  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darcy,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 
Darden.  Henry  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darrow,  Lyle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     1 
Daugherty,  Tim  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daughtry.  John  P.,  237-3&-7981. 
Davey,  Thomaa  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Davidson,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Da  villa,  Sidney  T.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  David  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Dempsle  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Pred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Harry  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Jerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Laurence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Lowell  J.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Mllford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Reginald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Roy  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davison,  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dawson,  Dale  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dax,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dayley,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Jon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deberry,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debus,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decarlo,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decell,  George  M.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dede,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dedlnas.  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defence,  Rocco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degenhardt,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delauter,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delk,  Derrlll  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deloache,  Kelly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delong,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delorenzo,  Felix  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delorenzo,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempster,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dencklau,  Everett  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denezza,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denham,  Walter  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denman,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennany,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denney,  Floyd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denninger,  Valentine  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Lawrence  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlston,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denson,  Lee  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dent,  Frederick  B.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deprlest,  Van  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derbln,  Anthony  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desaulnlers,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desllets,  Martin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desrochers,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desroches,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detar,  Dean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dethlefsen,  Meryln  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dettmer,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devens,  AUyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlney,  Alton  H.,  464-^18-7433. 
De Wilde,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EteWltt,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeWltt,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dezutter,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlbartolo,  Eugene  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dick,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dick,  John  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckman.  Everltt  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckman.  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Poster  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Marshall  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dldamo,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlebolt,  Mark  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlessner,  Oscar  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletz,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dllger,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUard,  Billy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlard,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUle,  Roy  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillingham,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlllman,  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dlmskl,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dltz,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlven,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlvlch,  Chris  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dixon,  Jacob,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dixon,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dockery,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Docklns,  Orme  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd,  Claude  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodds,  William  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doderer,  Earl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doggette,  James  C,  Jr.,  250-52-443a. 

Doherty,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dolejsi,  Arnold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DoU,  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DoUahon,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donald,  Prank  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donald,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donaldson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donaldson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donath,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donoghuf,  Vincent  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donohue,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donovan,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doole,  William  H.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doren,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotson,  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doub,  Logan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doughty,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowd,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowell,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downes,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  Clark  H,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  William  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drablos,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dramest.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreyer,  Christian  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DrtscoU,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlslan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drobot,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dnmiheller,  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drury,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dryden,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drye,  Homer  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duart,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dube,  Francis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duckworth,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudgeon,  Cecil  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duet,  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duff,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dtiffy,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugard,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugas,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimbar,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diinlap,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvmn,  Earl  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimsavage,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuPont,  Holbrook  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durazo.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durdln,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I>iirlo,  Donn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durning,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutcher,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dutnell,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutton,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutton,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duval,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duval,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvorchak,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  Michael  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Pintard,  M..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dysart,  Glenn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaglet,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
East,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastabrooks,  Willis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easton,  Lester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaves,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebner,  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eddy,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgar,  Norman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EdgeU,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bdgerly,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Edgren,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edsall,  Philip  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Lloyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egbert,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EgUnton,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehmke.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elbllng,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elgel,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUer,  Jerome  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Einstein,  Walter  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EHermets,  Arne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUff.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Cater  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlotti  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EllU,  Bobby  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis!  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elllthorpe,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmer,  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmer,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elwood,  NUes  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ely,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ely.  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Embrv,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson.  Delbert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery,  Eugene  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmons,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelbeck.  Ranald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enger,  Earle  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engle.  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English.  Edwin  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enty,  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epplnger,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Equl,  Dlno  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erb.  Eugene  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erl,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlcson,  Bill  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ericson.  David  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ermel,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst.  Pred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Espenshled,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eubanks,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Wilfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evelan,  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everett,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everley  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evers,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everson,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewlng,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewing.  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fada,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  Willis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paha,  Prank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pair,  Roy  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palk,  Nell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pall,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fallows.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panning,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pantaskl,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parnsworth,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlmond.  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farris,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paurer.  Judson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faurer.  Theodore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pava,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fawcett,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fay,  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peaater.  Richard  V_  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feather,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelciano,  Franklyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feldman,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felmley.  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felock,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fender,  Johnny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fennewald,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perguson,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perguson,  WUliam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Fernow,  Austin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrell,  Floyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrell,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fidler,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field,  Edsel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flgge,  Freddie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUbey,  Hugh  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUlmore,  Leland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinch,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flncher,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finck,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fine,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn,  WUliam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finnegan,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flrmln,  Wade  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
riser,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fish,  Stephen  B.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsiier,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Duane  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Philip  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzslmmons,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzsimmons,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flemings,  Frederic  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flentje,  Stanley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleshman,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  MarkweU  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florman,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  Leland  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fluty,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Brendan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Follmer.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folsom.  Carl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polts,  Lavens  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ftorbrlck,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porby,  WUlls  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porgan,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porgas,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forman,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fornla,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrest,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porshee,    Loahman   E.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porstner,   George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portenbury,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Gerrlt  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster  Warren  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pounds  Boyd  E.,  51828-9154. 
Pounds,  Boyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fouss,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pouts,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowl,  Alvln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Samuel  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foy,   Robert   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraga,  Thomas  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Bob  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francisco,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin.  Irl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FrankUn,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranks,  Tullos  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranscinl,  Luclen  S.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frantz,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranzago,   Francis  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frasca,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazee,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Frazler,   Therman   E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Albert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Roy  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freer,  Allen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Harold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preund,  Richard  M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prewen,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey,   Roger   A.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman,  Marvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fries,  Malcolm  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX     . 
Frlsch,  Jerome  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prise.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prizzell,  Donaldson  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Progge,  James   H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,    Robert   E..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pry,   Lyle   M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prye,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prymire,   Randolph   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulgham,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulghum,  Gary  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulk,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuUer,  Benjamin  R.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FuUer,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fullmer,  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fults,  Jim,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punderburk.  Elmer,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funk,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funston,  Neal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furtner,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P\irukawa,  Stanley  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaasch,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabby,  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oabel,  Grant  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabriel,  Amald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gafney,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oagliano,  Joseph  A.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GaUanger,  Clifford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamlln.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oammage,  Prank  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gander,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oangol,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oannaway,  Jay  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garber,  James  P..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garber,  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Rudy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oardeckl,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardella.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oardella,  Stephen  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qarey,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oargus,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garove,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garpstas,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Lewis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrlck.  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrls.  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary.  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oatt.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaty,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaude,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gavltt.  WUllam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gawler,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gee,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geer,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehrig,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehrlng,  Philip  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelger,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelst,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Genadlo,  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gennacl,  Ignatius  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Benjamin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geran,  E>anlel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerard,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerbing.  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerbllck,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geren,  BUly  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gergen,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Germanl,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Germscheld,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerzina,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glfuinangell,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbs,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbler,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Gibson,  WUlUm  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  WUllam  L.,  462-40-6  Q34 
Gideon,  Wlllard  S.,  229-36-0 155 
Gldley  -lames  M.,  385-28-04  2. 
GUbert,  Kenneth  L.,  460-44-  4669 
Gilbert,  Richard  L.,  257-40-)  264 
Gilchrist.  John  R..  204-26-2(  46 
GUflUan,  Joseph,  in,  196-24f8994 
Glllett,  Arthur  J.,  114-24-1 
GUUland,  Jack  E.,  Jr. 
Gillory,  Byron  M..  723-12-15  »4 
GUmore,  Wiley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gtlpln,  Jerry  M.,  384-28-995( 
Glola,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giordano,  Robert  L.,  415-53-|2639. 
Girling,  Wallace  D 
Glvanl.  Ernest  E.,  031-24-53 
Gladney,  Horace  M., 
Glen,  Dwlght  P.,  497-32-720* 
Glenn,  Bobby  W.,  412-44-02! 
Glenn,  James  M.,  482-24-342f4 
Glenn.  Uoyd  F..  Jr 
Glenny,  Clinton  M.. 
Glover.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goble,  Joseph  H.,  259-50-1 
Goble,  Lloyd  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goddard,  Dean  S.,  458-44-98  fS 
Godec,  Robert  P.,  524-32-01^ 
Godfrey,  Harold  T,  Jr.,  203- 
Godman,  Eugene  O.,  184-24- 
Goertz,  Robert  D.,  539-^8-27^5 
Goetze,  Earl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goforth,  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Goldberg,  Norman,  114 
Golder,  Theodore  W.,  550-42-t4019 
Goldfarb,  Levi,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsborough.  Larry  G.,  728405-9131 
Goldstein,  Donald  M.,  223-3^667 
Goldstein,  Stanley  E 
Gollehon.  George  B., 
Gollnlck.  William  H..  469-26f  1414 
Gomas,  Roger  A.,  564-46-471  I 
Gomez,  Jose  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez.  Kerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez,  Don  T.,  525-56-86^ 
Good,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodbody,  Thomas  L.,  Jr., 
Goodfellow,  James  P. 
Goodman,  Donald  W. 
Goodrich,  Ivor  K.,  531-32-84^7 
Goodrich,  Jerome  C, 
Goodwin,  Philip  A 
Goodwin,  William  J.,  Jr., 
Goodwyn.  Robert  T.,  in 
Gordon.  Archibald  E.,  41 
Gordon.  Robert  J..  015-20-8^01 
Gorman.  James  L.,  544-38- 
Gorman.  Rodney  J..  268-28- 
Gorman.  William  J..  397-30f3708 
Gormley,  Vincent  E..  1 
Gorton.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gossett.  Robert  W.,  Jr.. 
Grabler.  Ronald  V.,  542-32-$733. 
Grace.  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gradyan,  Prank  J.,  30O-22-I 
Graetch,  Joseph  E.,  554-44- 1 
Graham,  James  L.,  142-"' 
Graham,  Robert  J.,  136-26-0ft26 
Graham,  William  W.,  315-3! 
Grainger,  Wayne  P.,  242-50-P579 
Grammer,  George  E.,  Jr., 
Grant.  Thomas  A.,  141-24-6 
Grassan.  George  D 
Grassberger.  Robert  E..  493-|33-1117 
Gravette,  James  A.,  27 
Gray,  Allen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  Charles  W.,  577-44-5: 
Gray,  Eugene  T.,  506-34-710  7 
Gray,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  RusseU  W..  Jr.,  248-6;  I 
Greco,  Joseph  J.,  524-34-70;^ 
Green,  Henry  W.,  Jr 
Green,  Merrill  A.,  Jr.,  205 
Oreen.  Phillip  R.,  529-32 
Green.  Wade  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Warren  G..  246-46-4:192 
Greenan.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oreenberg.  Lester,  017-34-1 B71 
Oreenblatt.  Owen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Greene.  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Taylor  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenley.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood.  Edwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greever.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregan,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  Leland  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grelsen,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greseth,  Renoyne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlce.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlesbach,  Duane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Francis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Glenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith.  Joe  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Tedd  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffiths.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs.  James  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlgsby,  Bert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GriUo,  Thomas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlmaud,  Maurice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  Jerry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimm,  Don  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimmlg,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlmsley,  PhUUp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gromek.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grosh,  Karl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  David  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groves,  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubb,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gnier,  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grutzlk,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruver.  NeUl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grygotls,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grzeblnlak,  Valentine  J.,  185-20-«249. 
Gubler,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guemmer,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guest.  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guldottl,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GulUory.  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulnchard,  Claude  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulley,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulley,  Coleman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gumbrecht,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter.  Eugene  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
GuptUl.  Murray  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurkln,  David  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustafson,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthals,  Wesley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie.  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guzman.  Miguel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gylov,  Palle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haag,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Phillip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haase,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haber,  Fredrlch  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haber,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackman,  Victor  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackney,  Hunter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddad.  Albert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadl,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haffner,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagenbrock,  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagood.  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halle,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halrston,  Victor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halbach,  Eugene  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halbert,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haldeman.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Jay  O.,  637-2?-7825. 
Hale,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hales,  Glen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley,  John  W.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Bud  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Earl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Jlmmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halley,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halllsey,  Alfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsey,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halverson,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ham,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  Norman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamill,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammett,  Bobby  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammett,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammock.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Constance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Murray  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley.  Edwar  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannah,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Havwood  S.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Alfred  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Lowell  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Russell  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Stanley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Troy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbour.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harclerode,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardaway,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardee,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin,  Marlon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Ralph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargls,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargls,  Rex  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargraves,  WUllam  P.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargreaves,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlan,  Maurice  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlln,  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harms,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harner,  Everett  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harnly,  Myron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Jackson  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harpster,  Milton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Harry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Neal  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Predrlc  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrop,  Steve  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harsh,  Eugene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Bernard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartnett,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartsfleld,  Henry  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartsteln,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvlll,  Preston  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harz.  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haskett,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasklns,  Gale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hass,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Monroe  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatfield.  Wesley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathcock,  James  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haverland,  Bobby  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Clifton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Van  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Harry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynle.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays.  Cloyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haywood,  Andy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haywood,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heagy,  Robert  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healea,  Fred  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Heard.  Allan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Charley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Gerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heathcote,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebenstrelt,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heckel.  Gayle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedges,  Eugene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bee,  Edward  K.  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffernan,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heglar,  Dewey  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helfner,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellman.  Leo  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltkamp,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hejde,  Daniel  I.,  503-3^-2880. 
Helm,  Merrltt  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmer,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms,  Patrick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemming,  Alfred  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hempe,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlck,  Alton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlck,  Hal  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hengel,  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henjum,  Joseph,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlgan,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlgan,  Walter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlngson,  Edwin  A.,  129-26-^349. 
Henry,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Richard  L.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henshaw.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley,  BllUe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley,  RusseU  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henson,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bering,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herr,  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  Alfred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring.  RusseU  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlngton,  Don  L.,  336-30-24G9. 
Herrle.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrmann,  Armln  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herty,  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hesse,  Roderick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heston.  Earl  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetherlngton,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetland,  Joel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hettinger,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heye,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbarger,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^Ickman,  Elmer  J.,  455-^*8-7845. 
Hicks,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlestand.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnbotham,  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  Bennle  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlghsmlth,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUgenberg,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllkemeler,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlU,  Marvin  C.  416^34-8165. 
HlUand,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUhouse,  Chester  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlmebaugh,  Rodrlc  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlmmer,  Jerome  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlne,  WUlUm  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnely,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinkle,  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnman,  Delman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnman,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hlnnant,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnson,  Travis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnterthan,  Wlnfried  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlntz,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlntzen,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hipp,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hippler,  Robert  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrsh,  Leon  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlvner,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ho.  Walter  T.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Leon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobgood,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hock,  WUllam  J..  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  RusseU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Seth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoeft,  Lothar  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoelzer,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoenlg,  WlUla  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hofmann,  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogue.  Bryce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohenberger,  Raymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Darrell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUand,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUand,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUand,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUey,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUey,  TUden  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllngsworth,  Clyde  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUls,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HolUs,  Grant  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holme,  Melvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmqulst,  Carl  P.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  George,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtzclaw,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holzwarth,  Vernon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honlngford,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopewell,  Fred  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Duane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horlnek.  Ramon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horky,  Frederick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornbarger,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home,  Keith  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horner,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosklnson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosklnson,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hostvedt,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houchln,  Lloyd  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houck,  Fern  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houck,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  Fred  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Archer  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Garnet  R.,  230-30--i485. 
Howard,  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Worth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  James  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howerton,  Rex  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howey,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howie,  Andrew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howshar,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoye,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyer,  Lowry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrdllcka,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hruby,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubrich.  Max  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudel,  Perry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  John  W.,  240-44^5814. 
Huey.  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Eynon,  262-54r-8217. 
Hughes,  Jerome  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Jesse  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Louis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Vincent  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugo,  Walter  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugo,  WllUam  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HuU,  Chad  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HuU.  Wendell  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiimmon,  Ouy  A.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries.  Smith  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hvmder,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunger,  Francis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunn,  Van,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunsuck,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunsucker,  Coley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Dick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Homer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hvmt,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hunter,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Gerald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurt,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurtado,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Husak,  Johnny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Husbands,  Herman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huskln,  Prank  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huson.  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Huston,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutnlck,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huxtable.  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hylton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ifland,  Jimmy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Igelman,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ihle,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inge,  Walter  H  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Campbell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Glen  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iseman,  RUly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isler,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Itzen,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iverson.  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iverson,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacko,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jack.son,  Forrest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Glen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Kaye  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  LesUe  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Melvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Tom  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoboskl,  Alois  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jacobs,  Delbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeger,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Clifford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Lewis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Raymond  F.  X.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson,  Randolph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janes,  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jankowskl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jans,  Orvel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaslnskl,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaspers,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jassman,  Franklin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jatras,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jayrde,  JuUus  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffers,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffords,  Jacque  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffertes,  WlUlam  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Levaughn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  HoUls  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Norman  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewett,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jochen,  Clarence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joem,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John,  Lemuel  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Claude  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Barrett  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Benny  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  BlUle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Darvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Deward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Douglas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gilbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Herbert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Milton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jobnaon,  Richard  B..  Jr..  673-  36-4781. 
Jobnaon,  Richard  H.,  406-42-  J739. 
Johnaon.  Richelieu  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Robert  E..  437-44-9: 104. 
Jobnaon,  Russell  W.,  263-4ft-^  1038. 
Johnaon.  Thomaa  L.,  525-28-1  836. 
Johnson,  Thurmond  L.,  467-4  J-6091. 
Jobnaon,  Wayne  M.,  260-48-1 154. 
Jobnaon.  WUllam  B.,  406-42-:  !373. 
Johnaon,  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnaon.  William  D.,  301-26- 1898. 
Johnson,  William  J.,  HI.  435- 14-0937. 
Johnston,  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX8. 
Johnston,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Robert  L.,  052-26-7  [)58. 
Jonee.  Charles  L.,  523-32-219] . 
Jones,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jones,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Edward  F..  010-28-425' . 
Jones,  Eugene  E.,  417-42-196'  . 
Jones,  Frederic  Q.,  351-24-37;  19. 
Jones,  George  L.,  m,  229-48-4  323. 
Jones,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  James  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonee,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Raymond  L.,  381-32-3  "88. 
Jones,  Richard  C,  528-26-99!  3. 
Jones,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Rlcker  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Rvissell  W.,  445-34-281 ». 
Jones.  Wilbur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  William  A.,  463-46-029  3. 
Jones,  William  H.,  250-56-095  3. 
Jordabl,  Donald  C,  541-24-6' 81. 
Jordan,  Edward  P..  492-30-3C64. 
Jordan.  Ralph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordon,  Donald  L..  515-26-435  J. 
Joyce,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judd,  Frederick  A.,  040-26-65 13. 
JulUn.  Robert  E.,  224-38-80  r9. 
Julius.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  >. 
Jumper,  Howard  D.,  467-50-1^28. 
Jundt,  Charles  H.,  058-28-685 ). 
Juneo,  Robert  A..  477-30-61 1(. 
Ju8t«son,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kadera.  Ronald  R.,  559-42-74:12. 
Kalbflelsch,  Darrell  K.,  518-M-1711. 
Kamhoot,  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlnskl,  Joseph  J.,  233-48-5  93. 
Kamp,  James  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kan.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kangas,  Walter  W.,  018-24-OS15. 
Kanouse,  Wayne  E.,  201-24-5J  52. 
Kapka,  Dale  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaptce,  Robert  J.,  322-24-980S. 
Karabela,  Raymond  E.,  110-2J-1116. 
Karch.  CUfford  A.,  344-26-06(8. 
Karnes,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karolczylc.  Edward,  269-28-4!  77. 
Kasper,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kastenbolz.  Adolph  J.,  287-26^6817. 
Kastllahn,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katz.  Stephen  E..  119-26-472S. 
Kauffman,  Richard  H.,  277-211-4266. 
Kautz,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanagh,  Robert  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX3. 
Kay.  Wayne  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ; 
Kean,  Hubert  T..  Jr.,  024-20-2  12. 
Keen.  Jerry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keck,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Keddlngton.  NeU  H.,  528-38-^943. 
Keeler,  Waltw  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeney,  Donald  R..  404-44-60 14. 
Keesee,  Dennis  E.  A..  557-34-3  B45. 
Kehoe,  Peier  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelrn,  Richard  P.,  293-18-95(  2. 
Keith.  Alton,  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Keith,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Keller,  William  M.,  562-40-26'  ^0. 
Kelley,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUum,  Donald  A.,  267-44-911  4. 
Kelly,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kelly.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  James  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Kelsey,  Loyal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemmerllng.  Paul  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KendaU,  Lisle  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keneflck,  Loren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennebeck,  George  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"Kennedy,  Leland  T.,  406--1O-3961. 
Kennedy,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Stanley  D.,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern,  David  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerns,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Henry  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kersey,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerzon,  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessler,  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketchum,  Lowell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klbler,  Ronald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klefer,  Herman  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klefer,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUborn,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllbourne,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball,  Harry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmber,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmsey,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald,  Don  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinder,  Morris  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  BUly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Norwood  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnkele,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinneer.  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinsley,  Otho  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchgessner,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchner,  Lewis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkpatrick,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirste,  MUton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klshline,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitch,  John  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klttler.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaus,  James  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klausner,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllmek,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kling,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloonlcki,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klung,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knagenhjelm,  Ludvlg  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knedlik,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kneen,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knickerbocker,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knutson,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  WUllam  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koelllng,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koentop,  Preston  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koerkenmeler.  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koestner,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kogge,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolm.  Fred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konneker,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konyn,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopf,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopp,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koppen,  Eldndge  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koppin,  John  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopsick,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korte,  Quentin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korzep,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotellos,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovaclch,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koval.  Prank  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalczyk,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalewskl,  Caslmlr  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalewskl,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalskl,  Qean  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krai,  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraska,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraua.  Jon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause.  Donald  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krelder,  Bruce  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreasin,  Wolfgang  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Krlm,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlstic,  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kristoff,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kroenke,  Leon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kroese,  Coe  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krone,  Norrls  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krueger,  Earl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krueger,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krueger,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krug,  Earl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krumback,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruse,  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krutz,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubala,  Ferdinand  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiibn,  Thomas  C.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulper,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kujawa,  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kukowskl.  Theodore  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KuUa,  Vernon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulp,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkel,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunz,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurrus,  Elmer  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtak,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kusel,  Jlmle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuske.  Elwood  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kustelskl,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuwamoto,  Melvin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kvetensky.  Warren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labernlk,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lackey,  Henry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefave,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laffltte,  Morgan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafleur,  Ray  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  James  R.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Jerome  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lally,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Roland  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambrides,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampe.  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanan,  Kenneth  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landen,  Wayne  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Allen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lange.  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford,  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford,  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langlais.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langston,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lankford.  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanphear,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantler,  Ward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantz,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantz,  Zane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larlmore,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Oliver  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Roland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Launlkitis,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laurltsen,  Terry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavery,  Henry  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavole,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawhon,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawler,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson.  Knute  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  WUllam  E.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawter,  Owen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawton,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawyer,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layne,  Thalr  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leal,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leapbart,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leaptrot.  Brinson  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lear,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc,  Leroy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecates,  Walter  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leclercq,  Francis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledbetter.  Melvin  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I«e,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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I^ee,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Maurice  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  PhUlip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leech,  Charles  E.G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leech,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leeka,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legrand,  Alphonse  P.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legros,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  WUUam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehr,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelby,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leigh,  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leln,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelter.  Bernard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lejk,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemley,  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenz,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Rupert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leong,  George  K.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemer,  Vance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leroy,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lescher.  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester.  Roy  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letnes,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letto,  Augustine  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leuthold,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leutwyler,  Cooke  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leventis.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levlne,  Edgar  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levis,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Stuart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Gordon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Reed  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  WUlford  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lilly.  Ira  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUly,  Warren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnd,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Undeke,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndenmeyer,  Edgar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  Malcolm  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  Wlllard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llneberger,  Jason  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Link,  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linn,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpplncott.  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lipscomb,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upaey,  Victor  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpsky,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llsko,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liitke.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ltttle,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uttman,  Mayer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltwack,  David,  14&-28-5114. 
Livers,  Francis  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uvle,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingstone,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locht,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I«5ke,  Claude  B.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockley,  Stanton  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lodge.  William  G.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofton,  Theo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ugan,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logglns,  Aaron  B..  427-^6-6891. 
Long,  David  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Joseph  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Raymond  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looeley,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorch.  John  H.  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lownz,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorey,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loukota,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Love.  Warren  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loveland,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Low.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery,  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrey.  Keith  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lozovoy,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Pred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucero,  Antonio  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LuckenblU,  Clive  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luhka,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukens,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukens,  Leland  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  Max  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunnen,  Ray  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lurle,  Alan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luse,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luther,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LuttreU,  Alfred  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynam,  Edmond  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  George  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Barton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Boy  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  BlUy  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maas.  Edwin  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macdonald,  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mach,  Franklin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackesy,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackln,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macklnnon,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macklln,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackrell,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macomber,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacQueen,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madison,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madson,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magner,  Harold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnuason,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magtutu,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahew,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabrt,  Martin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malo,  Armand  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallckl,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malloy,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MandeU,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangum,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manlon.  Adelbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manlon,  Martin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Dalton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Ervln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansperger,  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maratos,  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcelllno,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
March,  Clyde  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchant,  Joe  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcotte,  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marglotta.  Franklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markey,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markowltz,  Harold,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marler,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlln,  Jamee  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrs,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarsbaU,  Ira  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarsbaU.  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU,  WUllam  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marston,  James  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Jimmy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mwtln,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Martin,  Leland  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Gilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martini,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martino,  Salvatore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marts,  Morton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mascarella,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mashburn,  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Charles  R.,  316-34-0O44. 
Mason.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  153-24—4582. 
Massengale,  Wendell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masterson,  Gordon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masterson,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  Royce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathls,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathls,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matblson,  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matters,  Duane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthew,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattison,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btottluccl,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattson.  Wayne  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maturo,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauger,  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxson.  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell,  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  WlUiam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayberry,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard,  Byron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazur,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdoo,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAUlster,  Karl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister,  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBride.  J.  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde,  Roger  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCambrldge,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartney,  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartney,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McChristlan,  Lester  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland,  Lester  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClendon,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConathy,  Jack  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Anderson  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  Eugene  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Everett  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Lellan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCracken,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrane,  Francis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrlght,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrUUs,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCutcheon,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Herman  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Kermlt  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDoweU,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParlane,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOee,  Edward  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  John  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovem,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan,  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOrath,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOroarty,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuffey,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuire,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOuth,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntire,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  John  R.,  Jr.,  679-48-P009. 
McJoynt,   Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay,  John  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Johnson.  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  571 1-36-4781. 

Johnson.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Richelieu  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Robert  E..  437-44-1  >204. 

Johnson.  Russell  W..  263-4&-0038. 

Johnson,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Thurmond  L.,  467-f&-6091. 

Johnson,  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  WUUam  B..  406-42  2373. 

Johnson.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  WUllam  J.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Dale  A..  276-30-8^98. 

Johnston.  Jerry  R.,  453-48-1  )11. 

Johnston,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Donald  W..  350-26-97)4. 

Jones.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Frederic  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Oeorge  L.,  HI.  229-48^323. 

Jones.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jones,  Harold  L.,  449-42-383". 
Jones.  James  G..  278-30-092J . 
Jones.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Joseph  M..  427-54-768)1. 
Jones.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Richard  C,  528-26-99  33. 
Jones.  Richard  W..  Jr.,  m,  38r-30-3267. 
Jones.  Rlcker  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Jones,  Russell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  WUbur  R.,  579-46-913(1. 
Jones,  WUllam  A.,  463-46-02J0. 
Jones,  WUllam  H.,  250-56-09  !3. 
Jordahl,  Donald  C.  541-24-6  rsi. 
Jordan,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX4. 
Jordan.  Ralph  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordon,  Donald  L..  515-26-43J  3. 
Joyce.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Judd,  Frederick  A.,  040-26-6^3. 
Julian,  Robert  E.,  224-38-8Qf79. 
JuUus.  Ronald  J.,  473-36-885). 
Jumper.  Howard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jundt,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jimeo,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Just«son,  George  R.,  566-36-1  256. 
Kadera.  Ronald  R.,  569-42-74  32. 
K&lbflelsch.  Darren  K.,  518-3(^-1711. 
Kamhoot.  Norman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlnskl.  Joseph  J.,  233-48-!  93. 
Kamp,  James  J.,  Jr.,  559-42-6(23. 
Kan.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kangas.  Walter  W.,  018-24-OS15. 
Kanouse,  Wajme  E.,  201-24-55  52. 
Kapka,  Dale  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kapke,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karabela.  Raymond  E..  110-2  J-1115. 
Karch.  CUfford  A..  344-26-06(8. 
Karnes.  JcAn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karolczyk.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasper,  Richard  L.,  160-28-7eai. 
Kastenholz,  Adolph  J.,  287-26*6817. 
KastUahn,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katz.  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1. 
Kauffman,  Richard  H.,  277-2f-4266. 
Kautz.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanagh,  Robert  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUy.  Wayne  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  • 
Kean,  Hubert  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kean,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ] 
Keating,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keck,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Keddlngton.  NeU  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX3. 
Keeler,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeney,  Donald  R.,  404-44-^6044. 
Keesee,  Dennis  E.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehoe,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 
Kelrn,  Richard  P.,  293-18-956^. 
Keith,  Alton,  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.1 
Keith,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX; 
Keller,  WlUlam  M.,  562-40-267D. 
KeUey.  Robert  E..  04^-24-0301. 
KeUum,  Donald  A..  267-44-9  igi4. 
KeUy,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  James  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kelsey,  Loyal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemmerllng,  Paul  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KendaU,  Usle  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keneflck,  Loren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennebeck,  George  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Leland  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Stanley  D.,  St.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerns,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kersey,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerzon,  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessler,  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketchum,  LoweU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klbler,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klefer,  Herman  E.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klefer,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUborn,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUbourne,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball,  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmber,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmsey,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald,  Don  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinder,  Morris  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  BUly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Norwood  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnkele,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnneer,  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinsley,  Otho  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchgessner.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchner.  Lewis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrste.  Milton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klshllne.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltch,  John  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klttler.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaus,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klausner,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUmek.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUng,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloonicki,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klung,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knagenhjelm,  Ludvlg  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knedllk,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kneen,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knickerbocker,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knutson,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koelllng,  RichaKl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koentop,  Preston  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koerkenmeler,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koestner.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kogge,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolm,  Fred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konneker,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konyn,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopf,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopp,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koppen,  Eldridge  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koppln,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopslck,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korte,  Quentln  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korzep,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotelloe,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovaclch,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koval,  Prank  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalczyk,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalewskl.  Caslmlr  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalewskl,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalskl,  Gean  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krai,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraska,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  Jon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krelder,  Bruce  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kressln,  Wolfgang  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Krim.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krlstlc,  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krlstoff,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kroenke,  Leon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kroese,  Coe  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krone,  Norrls  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krueger,  Earl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krueger,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krueger,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krug,  Earl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krumback,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kruse,  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krutz,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kubala,  Ferdinand  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuhn,  Thomas  C.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kulper,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kujawa,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kukowskl,  Theodore  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KuUa,  Vernon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kulp,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kunkel,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kunz,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurrus,  Elmer  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurtak,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kusel,  Jimle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuske,  Elwood  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kustelskl,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuwamoto.  Melvln  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kvetensky,  Warren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Labernlk,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lackey,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lefave,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laffitte,  Morgan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lafleur,  Ray  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laird,  James  R.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lake,  Jerome  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lally,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambert,  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambert,  Roland  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambrldes,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lampe,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lanan,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landen,  Wayne  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Allen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lange.  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford,  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford,  John  W.,  404-38--6649. 
Langford,  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langlals,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langston,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lankford,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanphear,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantier,  Ward  J.,  1 14-24-2948. 
Lantz,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I^antz,  Zane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larlmore,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Oliver  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Roland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Launikitis,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laurltsen,  Terry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavery,  Henry  L.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavoie,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law.  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawhon,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawler,  Wayne  E.,  504-36-«063. 
Lawrence.  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  Jack  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  Knute  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  WiUlam  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawter,  Owen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawton,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawyer,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layne,  Thatr  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leal,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leaphart,  John  L.,  249  48  4911. 
Leaptrot,  Brlnson  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lear,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc,  Leroy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecates,  Walter  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leclercq,  Francis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledbetter,  Melvln  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I«e,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lee,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Maurice  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  PhUlip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leecb,  Charles  E.G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leech.  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leeka,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legrand,  Alphonse  P.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legros,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uhman,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehr,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelby,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leigh,  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leln,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letter,  Bernard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lejk,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemley,  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenz,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Rupert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leong,  George  K.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemer,  Vance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leroy,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lescher,  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester,  Roy  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letnes,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letto,  Augustine  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leuthold,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leutwyler,  Cooke  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leventls,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levine,  Edgar  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levis,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Stuart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Gordon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  C.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Reed  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  WUlford  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUly,  Ira  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lilly,  Warren  R.,  451^46-6842. 
Llnd,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindeke,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindenmeyer,  Edgar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  Malcolm  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  WUlard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llneberger,  Jason  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Link,  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linn,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpplncott,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lipscomb,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpeey,  Victor  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upsky.  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Llsko,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltke,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uttman.  Mayer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utwack,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uvers,  Francis  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llvle,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingstone,  John  R.,  229^10-4840. 
Lloyd,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locht,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ixxske,  Claude  B.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LocUey,  Stanton  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood.  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
liOdge,  WlUlam  G.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX' 
«>fton,  Theo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I/Jgan.  John  L.,  Jt.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loggins,  Aaron  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  David  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lon«,  Joseph  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Raymond  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loosley,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lwch,  John  H.  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lorenz,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorey,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loukota,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Love,  Warren  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loveland,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Low,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery,  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrey,  Keith  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lozovoy,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucero,  Antonio  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luckenblll.  Cllve  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luhks,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukens,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukens,  Leland  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  Max  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunnen,  Ray  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lurle,  Alan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luse,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luther,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LuttreU,  Alfred  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynam,  Edmond  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  George  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Barton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Roy  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  BUly  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maas,  Edwin  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macdonald,  Roy,  519-28-^4454. 
Mach,  Franklin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackesy,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackln,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macklnnon,  Donald  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macklin,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackrell,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macomber,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacQueen,  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madison,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madson,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magner,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnusson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magtutu,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahew,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahrt,  Martin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maio,  Armand  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malickl,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malloy,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MandeU,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangum,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manlon,  Adelbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manlon.  Martin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Dalton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Ervin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansperger,  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maratos,  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcellino,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
March,  Clyde  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchant,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcotte,  Wa3rae  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marglotta,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markey,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markowltz,  Harold,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marler,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlln,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrs,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Ira  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU,  WUllam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sdarston,  James  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  436-44-096S. 
Martin,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Jimmy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Martin,  Leland  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  GUbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martini,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlno,  Salvatore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marts,  Morton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mascarella,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mashburn,  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massengale,  Wendell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masterson,  Gordon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masterson,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  Royce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathls,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathls,  PaiU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathlson.  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matters,  Duane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthew,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattlson,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattluccl.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattson.  Wayne  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maturo,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauger,  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxson,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell,  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  WlUlam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayberry,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard,  Byron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazur,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdoo,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAUister,  Karl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde,  J.  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBride,  Roger  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCambrldge,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartney,  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartney,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McChrlstlan,  Lester  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland,  Lester  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClendon,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCliire,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConathy,  Jack  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Anderson  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  Eugene  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Everett  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Lellan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCracken,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrane,  Francis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCright.  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrUUs,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCutcheon,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Herman  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Kermit  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParlane,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Edward  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovern,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan,  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGroarty,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuffey,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuire,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuire.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuth,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntlre,  Eugene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre.  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McJoynt.   Albert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay,  John  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McKean,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKelvey,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeana,  James  L..  227-34-5  '97. 
McKenzle,  Jerrold  L.,  508-34-  2389. 
McKe-izle.  Larry  W.,  245-50-8  r46. 
McKenzle.  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeown,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnlght.  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKone.  John  R..  512-26-20S3. 
McLamb.   Estel   W.,   244-52-!  122. 
McLaughlin,  Edward  A  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin.  Howard  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Michael  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLendon,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Thomas  W..  511-21  i-1475. 
McManua.  Malcolm  S.,  419^1-7738. 
McManus.  Richard  L..  543-3(-7217. 
McMUlan,  Ronald  L.,  340-26-S  726. 
McMUlen.  Paul  S..  206-24-931  1. 
McMonlgle,  Joseph  P.,  519-3; -1001. 
McMullen.  Gerald  W..  387-34  -5474. 
McNally,  Ray  P.,  508-34-885';. 
McNeil,  Charles  T.,  296-28-0  >60. 
McNeil,  James  H.,  206-26-2fl  51 
McNutt.  Glenn  L.,  210-28-2C  53. 
McNutt.  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPeek,  WlUlam  C,  153-22-7S  74. 
McPhall,   Angus,   202-12-610)  . 
McPherson.  James  K.,  525-9  2-3584. 
McPherson,  Orvllle  L.,  466-5(^702. 
McQueen,  James  E.,  510-24-i  657. 
McRae.  Arley  W.,  263-50-518  7. 
McWUllams,  William  D  ,  in.  £22-38-5531. 
Means,  William  H.,  Jr.,  487-36  -3844. 
Mease.  Robert  D.,  481-38-90!  2. 
Medelros,  Ravmond  R..  035-2i  (-3567. 
Medlgovlch,  DanUo  B..  527-2  6-3417. 
Medley.  Porter  N.,  Jr..  224-3' -4495. 
Meeter,  Dudley  P.,  359-24-04  84. 
Meier,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melners,  Herman  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melnert,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melnlg,  Helmut  P.  M.,  577-4  4-8222. 
Melsenhelmer,  Robert  A.,  33( -28-9396. 
Meltz,  Robert  O.,  526-36-184  2. 
Mellerskl.  Robert  A..  055-28-5  )50. 
Mellody.  James  P.,  268-30-979  5. 
Mellody,  Robert  J.,  056-28-03<  2. 
Mellott,  Lester  R.,  Jr.,  175-24- 1777. 
Melone.  Sabato  J.,  033-24-516J  I. 
Melville.  Milton  A.,  528-40-02(15. 
Mercuro,  George  J..  158-20-59  r4. 
Meredith,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkle.  Edward  P.,  295-28-1 5£  9. 
Merrell,  Alfred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Merrltt,  Dossey  C  265-44-608  5. 
Mesenrey,  John  W..  294-28-19i  >4. 
Messlck,  David  T.,  522-36-122' l. 
Metcalf.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Donald  H.,  310-30-699(  I. 
Meyer,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  Thomas  R..  404-3&-0638. 
Michalove.  Lawrence  G.,  242-<  4-4709. 
Mlchelson,  Russell  C  529-34-  B763. 
Mledrlch,  Alan  D.,  201-26-851  J. 
Mleth,  Ivan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlgla,  Juan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milam,  Earl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllanovlch,  Nicholas  Q.,  159-$4-3853. 
Mllbtim,  Richard  A..  579-42- 
MUes.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles.  Percy  W.,  Jr.,  264-^6-9fl 
MUlard,  Robert  J.,  523-36-929 
Miller,  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Duane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Miller,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Edward  D.,  240-60-708 
MUler,  Eugene  P.,  257-60-437^ 
MUler,  G«ne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Gerald  D.,  460-44-646^ 
MUler,  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Glenwood  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Jamee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX] 
MUler.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Miller,  Lewis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MUler,  Maurice  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Ralf  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Walter  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Walter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUhaem,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUion,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Henry  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUton,  Hugh  M.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnlch,  Keith  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnlhan,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlrehouse,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MitcheU,  Andrew  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MitcheU,  Jimmie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mltrl,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mittelman,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlxson,  Leonard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlze,  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moake,  MUton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moehllng,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoeUer,  Theodore  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffitt,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohon,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mol,  Hendrlck  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mon,  Henry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monk,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monk,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monsees,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montemayor,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monti,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Wendell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Melton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Stewart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Hayden  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Leon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  RoUand  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morales,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Clark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Harold  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Herschel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Homer  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlarty,  Marshall  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlng,  Eugene  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Aubrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Jack  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  James  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Miguel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Pranklyn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Irving  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moees,  Dajrton  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moees,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motal,  Delbert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motley,  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Motsinger,  Harold  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mounce,  Clyde  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mourning.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowry,  Byron  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mrak,  Steve  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muck,  Donald  I.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Melvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullenger,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller.  Karl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumaw,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumford,  WUlard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munch,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mund.  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munsch,  Albert  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munsie,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munson,  Lloyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murchlson,  Benjamin  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Lee  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musgjerd,  WlUiam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mushalko.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muskat,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musser,  Herman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mussman,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutrle.  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Allen  G..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Carl  W.,  314^34-9922. 
Myers,  Dewltt  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Franklin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Gene  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagahlro,  James  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagel,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napoll.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nardl,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naslund,  WUlard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nasypany.  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nay,  Gerald  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nebel,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needham,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeUson,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelswanger,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Conover  A.,  Jr.,  325-266-6398. 
Nelson,  Eugene  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Prank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Merle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Minor  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nepa,  Aurello.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neubauer,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neubeck,  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevlns,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Roy  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsom,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Tyree  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholas.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  WUllam  P.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickens.  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckerson,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicks,  WlUiam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcolds,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlelse,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Wallace  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NUes,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nims,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nine.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nishlyama,  Ken,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NUlvoccla,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix,  BlUy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nixon,  George  .S,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nixon,  Paul  P.,  234t-40-0344. 
NUon,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Noble.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noe,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noonan,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordlle.  Roland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Booby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Normile,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Fred  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NottoU,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nou,  Jurl  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowakowskl,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowland,  Benonl  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noyes,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunenkamp,  Max  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunley,  BUly  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunley,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunn,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nygren,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTBanlon,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Bzut,  Nicholas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connell,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OT>ay,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaerman,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odgers,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oehme.  Chester  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Officer.  Lyn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogles.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Gliiklan,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oglukian,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Halloran,  Leo  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hanlan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hara.  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohnemus.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oken,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oklmoto,  Frederic  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Oldham.  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldroyd,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olds,  Ernest  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollphant.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Alan  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olman.  Lothar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Martin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Arthur  W.  IT,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Neale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opitz,  Stephen  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oppel,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ormand.  Lowell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orme,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Clement  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Edwin  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osgood.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oslnkl,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostrominskl,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswald,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Toole,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OToole,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otteson,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottman,  WUlard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otto,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overacker,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overall,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overby,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overland,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oveson,  Rlehard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Lyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oywna,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P*chura,  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige,  Forrest  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige,  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Painter,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palcowskl.  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palko,  Edmund  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmberg,  Roger  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paluso,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pannell,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paquette,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parandes,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Harold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Lawrence  N.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Pasco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Vernon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlsh,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partridge,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partridge,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paschal.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pascoe,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passi,  Henry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  BUly  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Norman  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PavUc,  Alvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PawUk,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  WiUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peachey,  Malcolm  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pealer,  Carroll  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearman,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearring,  Jerome  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Robert  I..,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Victor  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pecuch.  Albert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen.  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedroff.  Peter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peek,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Peeke,  Cleveland  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peko,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellow,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergast,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penfield.  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penn.  Bernard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington,  Albert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perdue.  Jacque  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perelstein,  Erwln  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perlno,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Thomas  E.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrln,  Leroy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perroots,  Leonard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Theron  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  WlUiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peschel,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peter,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Nohl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Allen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Cllffor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Leonard  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Milton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  PaiU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Vernon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  WUbur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrak,  Herbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petranlck,  Albert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Petrle.  Russell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petteway,  Clark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettit,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettyjohn,  Jimmy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pew,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfelffer,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfelffer,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phares,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pheiff,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelan,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pheney,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUbrlck,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Fred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUips,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Keith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plcht,  Clyde  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckltt,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pieper,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  Ralph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pilcher,  Chester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUley,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piotrowskl,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pirkey,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsonl.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltstick,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitt,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pittenger.  Eugene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUton,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pladars,  Zlgurds,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Planchon,  Auguste  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plumb,  RandaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plumb,  WUllam  C,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer,  Robert  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plutt,  PhUlip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poe,  Joe  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohle,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pointer,  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polrler.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUt.  Adrian  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard,  Ben  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poncar,  Jerry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poor,  WUllam  B  ,  405^6-1446. 
Poore,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poore,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poore,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Dallas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poppe,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poteet,  Bobby  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poteete,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pottebaum,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Merwln  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pound,  Merrltt  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  WiUlam  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pozas,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pralle,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prater,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prather.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratz.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prentice.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prentiss,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pretlow,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prewitt,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preyss,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prichard,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prislusky.  Victor  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prttchett,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor,  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prophett,  Abner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Propst,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Provenclo,  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruden,  Albert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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PnUtt,  Leslie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Puckett,  William  E..  256-42-3  095. 

Pugnale,  Ovldlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pvimiiagen.  Tom  O.,  282-30-3  621. 

Pursley.  Edward  E.,  562-40-5<  24. 

Purvlne.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purvis.  Albert  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pusey,  Prank  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Putney,  Robert  P.,  035-22-95^. 

Pyatt,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pyke,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pyle,  Oeorge  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pyne,  WaUace  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Quast.  Emll  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quinlan,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rablnowltz.  Keith  N.,  39e-28*3916. 

Radder,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  276-28-8|53. 

Radel.  Andrew  A.,  048-26-171$. 

Raff,  Theodore  L..  525-68-176 

Rafter,  Eugene  J.,  306-82-234^. 

Ragland.  Fowler  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ragland.  Ralph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raltt,  William  W.,  506-36-44f 

Raley,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ralph,  Thvirlow  H.,  511-28-7ab0. 

Ramey,  Albert  A.,  432-28-770 

Ramsey,  Donald  W.,  461-66-24o8. 

Randall,  Horace  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randolph,  Bernard  P.,  434-46+9726. 

Rands,  Carroll  C,  388-30-23t 

Ransom,  Charles  E.,  434-44-7i 

Raper,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rapuano,  Joseph  M.,  043-24-^627. 

Raschke,  Rupert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rasmussen,  Robert  A.,  462-40f-8691. 

Raspberry.  Everett  T.,  Jr.,  26oi46-2463. 

Rathgeber,  John  W.,  194-26-3^18. 

Raudenbush,  PaiU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX5. 

Rausch.  Russell  R..  277-24-26  ». 

Rauscher.  Norman  P..  540-36-^610. 

Rawle,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ray,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rayfleld,  Robert  S.,  421-26-5'i78 

Rayment,  Donald  W.,  019-24- !688 
Raymond,  Robert  M.,  025-24- 1812 
Rea.  Chalmers  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  i 

Read,  Traverse  A.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reames,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  i 
Rebalsky,  Norman,  201-22-93 14. 

Rebtoy,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redding.  Robert  J.,  554-44-2SB1 
Reding,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redmond,  Robert,  110-26-426) 
Reece,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Lester  W.,  Jr.,  142-26-8'^8. 
Reed.  Norman  E.,  505-40-788$ 
Reed.  Thomas  B.,  370-36-201! 
Reed,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  216-36-04  31 
Reeder,  J<dinnle  R.,  435-46-4^2 
Reeder,  Lloyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese.  Clyde  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Regan.  Maurice  D.,  425-46-28^1 
Reld,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RelUy,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reiner,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renrtian,  Patrick  L.,  577-44-5  285. 
Renshaw,  Alan  B.,  526-54-294( 
Rensvold.  Rand  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revello,  Pete  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RevUl.  Lawrence  A.,  451-44-64k6 
Reyland,  John  M.,  494-26-228< . 
Reynard,  Nathan  H.,  279-28-fl202 
Reynolds,  James  D.,  166-26-13)5 
Reynolds,  Robert  E.,  235-64-7  740 
Reynolds.  Robert  J.,  511-34-97  50. 
Rhoads,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Harold  B.,  238-42-40^. 
Rice,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Ronnie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Tommy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich,  Carroll  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Prank  D.,  160-26-97k9. 
Richards,  Thomas  C,  573-36-^941. 
Richardson.  Floyd  D.,  456-44-]  295. 
Richmond,  Kenneth  W.,  467-J  0-2642. 
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Rlddlebarger.  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rider,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rldgeway,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riecke,  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riede,  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rieden,  Henry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlegel,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlerson,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riggs,  Claude  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riggs,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlggs.  Warren  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RUey,  Mitchell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlojas,  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlos,  WUUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ripley,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ritchie,  Welton  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rltenour,  John  D.,  227-22-049I. 

Rlttenhouse,  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hitter,  Jack  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlz,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roades,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robb,  Wesley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robblns,  Clyde  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robel,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberds,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hobertello,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Clifford  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Lionel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Jlmmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Malcolm  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson.  Valden  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roblnett,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Wilbur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodd,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodden,  Bernard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodenhlzer,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Clifford  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Salvador  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  Roland  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roelle,  Dean  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Albert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Emsley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Prank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rogers,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Sidney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohrllck,  Myles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roney,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roosa,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roscoe,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roscoe,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roee,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenhauer,  George  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenlof.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosholt,  Wayne  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Alfred  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roes,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Thomas  E.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossaccl,  Pasquale  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roesmelse,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  WUIlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rowe,  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowlev,  Dale  D  ,  .S27-36-9570. 
Roy.  Vincent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Royston.  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruana,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubeor,  Russell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruby,  Norman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudolph,  Harry  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rudzkl.  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rufty,  Franklin  O.,  Jr.,  24O-40-2937. 
Rule,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rimisey,  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rimd,  Matthew  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruppenthal,  Freddie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush,  Thonaas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rushton,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russ,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Russell,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Howland  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rxoasell,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Russell,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruth,  Alfred  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruth,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rutherford,  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rutkauskas,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rutland,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rutter,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  Eddie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  Vernon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rynes,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sachs,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sachs,  Sumner  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sachse.  Billy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sackschewsky,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sadler,  Deryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sadler,  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saffel,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sager,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sager,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saint,  Hugh  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salmi,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saltamachla,  Jake  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salter,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salvador,  Renalds  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samay,  Raphael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samos.  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sams.  Warren  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samuelson,  Reld  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanborn.  Morgan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanchez,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandberg,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Joe  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Lawrence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandlfer,  Jerry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandler,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandstrom,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapatls,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sargent,  Arthur,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Satterfleld,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauer,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauerbrei,  Merrill  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  WUIlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scamardo,  Sam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarboro.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schade,  David  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaeffer.  Gordon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer,  Olayden  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaff,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffer,  Teddy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffner.  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
8chamen|,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schapley,  Ramon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaub.  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheid,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schell,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schell,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schell,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheloske,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schick,  Donald  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnalter,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneekloth,  Merle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Darrell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnleders,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnucker.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schob,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schoech,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoep.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schofleld.  John  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoolfleld,  Scott  M.,  415  40-  4448. 
Schoonmaker,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schorsch,  Rudolf  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schrader,  Garland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrelner,  Herbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuh,  Fred,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Schuler.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schuler.  Wendell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schumann.  Albert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schuster,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schutes,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwab,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwabacher,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwankl,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwartz,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwartz,  Marvin  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwartz,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwenlng,  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwenk,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwleren,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwietz.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Glyndon  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Hugh  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Martin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Walter  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scully,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seals,  BUly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seaman,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seamens,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Searby,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Searle,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seavers,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seay,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seborg,  Earnest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sebree.  Franklin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Secord,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sedlak,  George,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Semple,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Senn,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Serex,  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sessa,  Patrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Setlow,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sey,  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seymour,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaeffer,  John  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaleskl,  Reginald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shanahan.  Robert  J.,»  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaner.  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharkey,  Byron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharkey,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharpe,  Hardy  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shattuck,  Lewis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaud,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Robert  D.,  244  44  4086. 
Shaw,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Ward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  William  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shears,  Leslie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffer,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffield,  John  M.,  Jr.,  455-^6-3364. 
Sheffield,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon,  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon,  Lyndon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shelton,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shelton,  James  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrier,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwln,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Edward  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shiver,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockey,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shook,  Tom  M.,  42&-60-4058. 
Shortt,  Oscar  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shrove,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumway,  Allen  L.,  Jr;,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slbson,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sldwell,  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slebers,  Jerome  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegmund,  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgler,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkes,  Jackie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUva,  WUlibrord  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sllversteln,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmm,  Robert  K.,  02&-24-9262. 
Slmmonds.  Darrell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Simon,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  PhUip  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinluk,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sink,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slssell,  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slther,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skelton,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sklllen,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skinner,  Owen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skipton,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skorepa,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skowron,  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slade,  Clyde  M.,  03&-20-2907. 

Slagle,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slaten,  Elmer,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SlawBon,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sleater,  Joseph  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slider,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SmaU,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Small,  Leland  F.,  260-6&-9658. 

Smart,  Edmund  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smetana,  Duane  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smink,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Adam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Bealus  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snath,  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Chaimcey  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Christopher  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Clark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Dean  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Douglass  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gordon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gordon  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Hall,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Jay  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Jlmmle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Lee  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Mark  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Melvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Merlin  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Needham  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Perry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Willard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smothermon,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smuck,  Barre  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snavely.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell.  Willard  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelling.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider.  Rex  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sniegowskl,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snook,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snoreck.  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  Jackie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snowden,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Benjamin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Earl  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Omar  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobleszczyk,  Neal  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Socolofsky,  Lowell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sollod,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon,  Howard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Solomon,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soltys,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solvold,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somerder,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


SovUe.  Covert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soule,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souvlgnler,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sowers,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spalllna,  Marvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SiMUibauer,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spangler,  WUson  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spangrud,  Casper  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^>arks,  Oerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spatafora,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spegal,  Donn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speight,  WUl  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spence,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spezla,  Jlmmle  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spires,  George  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Splvey,  Delmar  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague,  Russell  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spraker,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprlngston,  Theodore,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spurrier,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squires,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staller.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StalUngs,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanflll,  Grant  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford,  Jesse  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford,  Nolen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stankowski.  Anton  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley.  J.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stannard.  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton.  Paul  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Leonard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staton,  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steadman,  Milton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steadman,  William  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steel.  Tommy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen,  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steere,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steeves,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stegall,  Julius  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinke,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson.  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Max  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Albert  O.,  661-44-^808. 
Stewart,  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Sam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  William  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlckney,  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlhl,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUwell,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stinson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stirm.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlrnitzke.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Jean,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockard.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocker,  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocker,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stockham.  Leo  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoeckle,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoffel,  Francis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes.  Elbert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes.  Marlon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Reed  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stotts,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout,  Alan  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stover.  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strack,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strain,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strait,  Ernest  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strand,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strandhagen,  Harry  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Strasser.  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton,  Ray  E..  45&-48-5832. 
Straub.  Edward  C,  124-26-250  7. 
Straughan.  Walter  C.  Jr..  242-  42-3754. 
Strayer.  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strebeck.  CJecrge  E..  45&-42^T  72. 
8treb€l.  Clarence  E..  442-32-4<42. 
Strieker.  Richard  J..  379-30-1J37. 
Strickland,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroh  Jerry  D..  568^6-8447. 
Strotman,  Bruce  D.,  484-28-5C81. 
Stroup.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuart.  The;dore  W.  A..  Jr..  00  ►-32-7016- 
Stull,  Rondall  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stumpf,  Lawrence,  559-36-28£  D. 
Sturgess,  Thomas  W..  447-28-1  297. 
Sturk,  Robert  L.,  OOa-20-2896. 
Sturtevant.  Richard  C,  052-2(  -8285. 
Sullivan,  Dwlght  E.,  482-28-43 14. 
Sullivan,  NeU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Reuben  A.,  252-52-4'  94. 
Sullivan,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  456-4-  -6978. 
Summers.  Clarence  S.,  Jr.,  501-  22-6106. 
Sund,  William  A..  Jr.,  473-36-{428. 
Supercynskl,  Florlan  A.,  364-3;  !-3886. 
Suther,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton.  Stephen  L.,  564-32-76  16. 
Swain.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Swalm.  Thomas  S.,  560-32-947  ). 
Swanenburg,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  James  O.,  536-28-62  ri. 
Swanson,  Thomas  I.,  527-36-11  50, 
Swearengen,  John  F.,  427^0-<  B31. 
Sweeney,  David  P.,  291-28-817  . 
Sweney,  Allen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swett,  Ben  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swift,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  433-46-4  772. 
Tadlock,  Carl  E..  Jr.,  242-42-41  27. 
TaglUrenl.  Russell  J.,  137-26-i  952. 
Talbott,  Alfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talley,  Dorsey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley.  William  H.,  443-32-617  ). 
Tanner.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tarleton,  Bobby  L.,  250-46-526  7. 
Tarleton.  Howard  R..  570-38-0< 111. 
Tarochlone.  Steven  R..  338-22- 1606. 
Tate,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatro,  Eugene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tauzel.  WlUlam  R.,  Jr.,  104-24-  3982. 
Taylor,  BUlle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Claret  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Cortlandt  M.,  l27-24-5i  125. 
Taylor.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Donald  M.,  139-24-105( . 
Taylor.  Franklin  D.,  226-32-85(  2. 
Taylor,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Vess  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague,  Relly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tedrtck,  Thomas  D.,  527-38-421 19. 
Teed,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teeter.  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tefft,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tegge,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry.  Andrew  G.,  Jr..  427-54-1 182. 
Teah,  Jimmy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teskey,  Harland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Floyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  A.,  03O-26-O69J. 
Thomas,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  i. 
Thomas,  Jeremy  C,  O22-.28-580  9. 
Thomas,  Kenneth  E.,  417-36-8!  52. 
Thomas.  Oscar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Robert  J.,  605-42-89 1< . 
Thomas,  Timothy  L.,  172-24-8!  62. 
Thompson,  David  W..  463-46-1  140. 
Thompson,  Edward  J..  091-26-   502. 
Thompson.  George  C.  306-32-4  962. 
Thompson,  Gerald  P.,  263-48-8  325. 
Thompson,  Jame-?  L.,  Jr.,  415-4  1-9097. 
Thompson,  John  A  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  John  D.,  405-44-211 7. 
Thompson,  Leland  L.,  Jr.,  5 19-!  6-7670. 
Thompson.  Luclen  T  .  263-42-3  )21. 
Thompson.  Porter,  561-38-893G 
Thompson.  Ray  G..  456-38-974  I. 
Thompson.  Raymond  E  .  536- 2<  -8006. 
Thompson,  Rector  A.,  485-28-41 163. 
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Thompson.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Robert  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Thurston  A.,  255—46-6441. 

Thompson,  Warren  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomson.  Alec  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornhlll,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thursby.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurston,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tibbetts,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlbbs,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tldwell,  Marlon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TldweU,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tiger,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TUl,  John  F.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TlUotson,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlndall,  Ira  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlndall,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlngley,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TlBSOt,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tobln,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todt.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toft,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tokar,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toklta,  Shoklchl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tolbert,  WUlUm  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tolstead,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomaskovlc,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomes,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toneck,  Jerry  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toney,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tonge,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tonlnl,  Gervaslo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tooke,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torbert,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torgersen,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torrey.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Totman,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tourangeau.  Clifton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towne.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trainer,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trapp,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trapp,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trask,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis,  Marvin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tresler,  WlUard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlckey.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlppe,  William  R..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trottler.  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trout,  Clifford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubb,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Sldnev  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Thaddeus  W.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turoski,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tussey,  Prank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tutless,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuttle,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuttle,  Leon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuzzolo,  Prank  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tweedle.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tJher,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uhrlch,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulblnsky,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UnderhUl,  George.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  John  D,,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unrein.  PhUlp  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upp,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urevlch,  Raloh  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urschler,  Regis  P.  A.,  168-28-'~834. 
Urslni.  Samuel  M.,  375-34  6375. 
Usher,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ussery.  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Usui,  Edwin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utley.  Russel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vacln.  Prank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vale.  Lewis  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentine.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentine.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vallance.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vallenari,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Vallentlny,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valor,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vance.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vancltters,  I>arrell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vander  Wey,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderzlel,  Gerrlt  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vandrlel,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhook,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhorn.  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhoutum.  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanmeter,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanness.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanree,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanry,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanslambrook,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanwlnkle,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanzandt,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vargo,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vamum,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vatls,  Martin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vautrlndt,  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verble,  David  E.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verfurth,  Jan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vernon,  Roland  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VerreUl,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vestal,  Perry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlck,  Dewaln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckery,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlUafranco,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUUnes,  WlUlam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlolette.  Joseph  L.  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlrant,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vltort.  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vodlcka,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Voehl,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voelker,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogler,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volgenau,  Ernst,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volkmann,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volkstadt,  WUfred  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Von,  Vernon  M.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vondersmith,  WUliam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonwolffradt,  Gustav  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wachter,  Paul  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddell,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddlll,  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddle.  Bobby  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Conrad  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waggoner,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wagnon.  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagoner.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUcem,  Frederick  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walss,  Terrlll  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakafujl,  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakefield.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walbridge,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaldbUllg,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldman,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Leonard  S.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Lorenz  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Phillip  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Whitney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walkowskl,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Bruce  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Jarrell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUace.  Matthew  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallln,  Donovan,  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Alan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Merrill  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltman.  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltz.  Burton  L..  623^-36-6086. 
Ward.  Brlen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wargowsky.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wariimer,  Algernon  S.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warloe,  Roger  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wame,  Evans  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warner,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warner,  Morris  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Warner,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wathen,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watklns,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watts,  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watts.  Keith  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waugh,  Jimmle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weatherford,  Roscoe  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  PhiUp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webber,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber.  Alban  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  Lee  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webster.  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webster,  Fate  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welda,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weigel,  Robert  D.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weiner,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welner.  Sidney  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weiss,  Bernard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weiss,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weissenborn,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wejroch,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  367-32^616. 

Welch,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  Loren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welles,  Harrison  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WeUford.  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welling.  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WeUman,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Edwin  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weltman,  Bernard  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werbel.  Jerome  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weseman,  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Dennis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Jerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westcott,  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westcott,  Russel  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wester.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westhausen.  Gary  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whalen,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whalen,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wharton,  Browning  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Elmer  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Karl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Terrence  G.,  533  30-3880. 
Wheeler,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Alford  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
While,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Leslie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Milton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehouse,  Larry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltener,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiteside,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitt.  Jo3  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitten,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WhltweU,  Franklin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wlchy,  Bismarck,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wicker,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlckwar,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlese,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUby,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilde,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WIU,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlams  Arthur  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUiams,  Bob  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Chester  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUUams,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Pete  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Rodney  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUUamson,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williamson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUUamson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUUamson,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

wnilngham,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUls,  Franklin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Willis,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllma,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUmot,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Albert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Burke  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Kenneth  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Powell  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Samuel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  WUllam  C,  429-64^6480. 
WUson,  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winborn,  Sam  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wing,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlngate,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngertzahn,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngfleld,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wink.  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler,  John  L.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler,  Roy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winner,  Donn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winston,  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  Albert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wlrth,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlrth,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Lee  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiseman,  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlssert,  James  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlthrow,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltzig,  Herman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woche,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wojahn,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WolfkeU.  Wayne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolford,  Leland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wollaston.  Dean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolnlewlcz,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolverton,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack.  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack.  WUlls  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Womble,  WlUlam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Barry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Don  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Floyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodcock,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodhull,  Richard  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodnal,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodson.  Sidney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodworth.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolwlne.  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wootton.  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrlck,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wortman.  LleweUyn  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wright,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Chris  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Clifton  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Sidney  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyatt,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyman,  Myron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyrick,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yager,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yamada,  Hlsad,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yamamoto,  Toru,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yancey,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yankowskl,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yarrlngton,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yates,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yeabower,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yeager.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yearsley,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ylngst,  H.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yoder,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youngblood,  Russell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youngstedt,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Younkman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yount,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yow,  Bobby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

YiUU,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zacharlas,  Jon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zachary,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zahhos,  Danny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zalke,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zalewskl,  Leonard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zamblasi,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zamplno,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zanl,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zarnowlec,  Felix  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zdeb.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zeeck,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zeller,  Eldon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zeybel,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlellnskl,  Chester  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlenert,  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zimmerman,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlnk,  H.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlnnecker,  Bennett  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zopf,  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zuckerman,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaplains 

Abernethy.  Alfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barcome,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bause.  George  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blzer.  Waldemar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Bobby  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braun,  Serran  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Preston  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  Vincent  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckalew,  Lester  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Czarnota,  Reynold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doonan,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fllnn,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Winston  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis.  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Vancil  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halloran.  Jero'      D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin,  Newton  R.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Haves,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Mansfield  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jay,  Mearle  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kilpatrlck.  August  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kingslev.  Earl  J..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lengel.  Stuart  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg.  Paul  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden.  Wayne  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreau.  Ernest  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mundlnger,  Carl  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neblolo,  EmUlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Sigurd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Maurice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'MaUey,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasberry,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Roberts,  John  B.  Q..  Jr..  159-2i-6333. 
Schneider.  Edward  L..  46'?-24-  1636. 
Shoupe.  Edward  E.,  263-24-461  7. 
Snilth.  Eldon  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Malcolm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprowl,  Richard  E.,  100-22-14C 1. 
Taylor.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn.  Earl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wragg,  Paul  H  .  Jr.,  266-42-88^. 

OENTAI,    CORPS 

Amy.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aslanls.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Awtry.  Teddy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battock,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Be«rdslee.  Eric  E.,  43&-64-8416i 

Bernhard.  Lee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.1 

Bernul,  Rolando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berte.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blgalke.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Boyle,  William  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX6. 

Brown,  Cecil  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buchen,  Bayard  A.,  267-44-020T. 

Burch.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burrows,  Bradley  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butz.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calem.  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 

Cecconl.  Bert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Charron,  Thomas  W.,  003-18-3^83. 

Comgan,  William  J.,  180-26-1(76. 

Costley,  Albert  W.,  Jr..  451-64-1  203. 

Crockett,  Leonard  D.,  476-32-7^. 

Doran,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eberly,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powler.  James  A..  Jr.,  212-32-07  [)7. 

Pranclose,  Angelo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Francis.  Evan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prlsble,  Orton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pry.  Hiram  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oarner.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Oerhardt,  Donald  E.,  049-24-64  ro. 

Gibson,  Ronald  M.  E..  218-30-8  $16. 

Olertych,  Henry  A  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Granger,  Dale  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grayson,  Prank  W  .  451-50-453< . 

Grochowskl.  Daniel  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall.  Paul  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Maynard  A..  496-22-0^88. 
Helder.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Infeld,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUloy,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krenzel.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krusee,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Lawrence  M.  H.,  575-30-174p. 
Legan.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lelchtman,  William  S.,  384-36-i356 
Marks,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  James  P..  512-28-'10':8 
Miller,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadeau,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ohta.  Ralph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orman,  Albert  G.,  133-33-98;,fl 
Rehg,  Paul  J.,  488-38-aOO.'!. 
Richards,  KUsworth  R..  389-24-(  238 
Richardson,  William  D.,  402-*6-j8336 
Sanders,  Dick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shlller,  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmmonds,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skwelr,  Michael  J.,  Jr  ,  175-26-51J85. 
Steed,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoble,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svenason,  Ernest  D..  022-20-219 
Swanson.  Ben  Z.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX  i 
Swayne,  Paul  R,.  327-2+-0ei3. 
Swlmley.  Dwlght  C.  201-38-743( 
Wee,  Clifford  O.  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welker,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WeUlns.  Stanley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wysockl.  Stanley  P..  121-26-360< . 

Judge  Advocates 
Applegate,  James  E..  289-24-726:  . 
Amts,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayua,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden.  Pred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnaon,  Alfred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  Alva  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Oooke,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Early,  William  N.,  577^4-0147. 
Pay,  Elvlr  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooodall,  Sim  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlffies,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Vaughn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holte,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irving,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Kelthe  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nero,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyser,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  B.  Ellis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollock,  Arnold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratcllff,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relmer,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcclo,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schleman,  Gordon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shreve,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Howard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlrk.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teagarden,  C.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Templeton,  WUllamb  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Templeton,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trout,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendel,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Medical  Corps 
Alcazar,  Esteban  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Raymond  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blelsteln,  Henry  V.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratton,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burney,  Robert  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  John  L.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Clint  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Calvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coursey.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Kenneth  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehart.  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Jared  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  Emmett  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranks.  Bert  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlllo.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallewell.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauver,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmbach,   Richard   D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann,  Elmer  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Igelman.  Jon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  WUlard  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,   William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlnezoferrall,  Jose  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauk,  Bryant  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlavllla,  Antonio  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metheny,  Ralph  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Narbonl,  Glno  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelsler,  James  W.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nonas,  Constantlne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,   Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poel,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Self,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shapiro,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley,   Louis   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan,  Alexander  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Oren  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stahl,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turk,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanvonderen,  Vernon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  William  H.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Carl   H.,   Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiteside.  Clarence  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlldemann,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Ariel  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis.   John  C,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Prank  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nurse  Corps 
Ball,  Evelyn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Peggy  J.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Barry,    Mary   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bemls,  Elizabeth   B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett,   Leland   R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX! 

Boatrlght,    Mary   A.,    236-38-776o! 

Byron.  Lois  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,   Phyllis   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clementl,  Mary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daniels,  Delia  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davenport,  Lorraine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dean,  Charlene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deffner,  Mary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duval,  Lorraine  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellis,  Pauline  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engle,  Raye  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parrell,  George  E.,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parrell,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pellln,  Elizabeth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Florence,  Susie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foley,  Eileen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purfure,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gllbertson,  Joan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glnlewskl.  Mary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Googe,  Marjorte  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  Mary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hale,  Beatrice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Nancy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hause,  Helen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heath,  Lois  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hosmer,  Marilyn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huffman,  Marcla  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Florence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kanz,  Rita  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrby.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klajnowskl,  Martha  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Annie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  Mary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maine.  Hugh  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matheson,  Bllll©  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrow.  Jean  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Frances  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlyagawa,  Cora  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Barbara  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumper.  Monna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakatanl,  Lilly  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navarro,  Pete,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novotny,  Dorothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obarr,  Joyce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohrt,  Valerie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parcells.  Phyllis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Hazel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers.  Joan  E..  113-24-O066. 
Pratt,  Leroy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radvansky,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Evelyn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santacroce,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sargent,  Arlene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclirader.  Blddle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Joan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sldlsln,  Ruth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skier.  Rose.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staudenmaler,  Herbert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlppy,  Elizabeth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swansburg,  Russell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thale,  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Ona  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Herbert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh.  Dorothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetherby.  Shirley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Betty  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Sara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SEHVICX  CORPS 

Bluhm.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collom,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  Horace  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corum.  B.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dansby,  Bradley  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demuth,  William  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlnger,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glldner.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orady,  Eddie  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaplan.  Burton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUey.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lensch.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsley,  Adolph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield,  WUUam  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McAfee.  Charlee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Josephine  A.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mugford,  Frank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pence,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penner.  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomeroy,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prldgen,  Aubrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beevesman,  Sanford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenthal.  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schussele.  Jerry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scolaro.  Dominic  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slagel,  Ronald  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Darius  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETEBINART   CORPS 

Anstadt,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashby,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman.  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltz,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Vernon  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewlng,  Dean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupper,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackenzie.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Hubert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Roland  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Cleveland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,  WUl'.am  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rychener,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Alvln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springs,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturges,  Dewey  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Temple,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tom,  Henry  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Walter  W.,  408^8-7391. 
Wise.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlsecup,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAI.   SCIENCES  CORPS 

Bums,  Carol  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cholsser,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cravotta,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KUlott,  Albert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foley,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Gunter,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haffer,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartley.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgglns.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Sherwood  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Jordan  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keleeke,  Dolores  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klngsley.  WUlard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MargoUs,  Hannah  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaxweU,  Miirlel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnney,  Vernor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meade,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noe,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Page,  Carolyn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PUmer.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plzzuto,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Podkln,  Marvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rubin,  Martin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sadanaga.  John  Y.,  644r-30-6602. 

Schenkel,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  BUly  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spence,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steffen,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Air  Pore©  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
iM  Air  Force  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211, 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 
McClary.  James  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
tne  RegiUar  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cted, imder  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
nUe  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
jwjpiatlon  under  the  provisions  of  section 
««)7,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
tne  duties  Indicated,  and  with  the  dates  of 
nuik  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

DKNTAL  COPS 

To  he  captain 
Selfrled.  James  R.,  44O-4O-0S76 


To  be  first  lieutenant 

Justice,  Owen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  8376  and  693.  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

ME33ICAL  CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
San  Diego.  Armando  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LUTE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Jlfa^or  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Frazer,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewltt.  Clinton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugas,  Russell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E;rlckson,  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galther.  Wyndell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlngsen,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoo.  Calvin  B.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KoU.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landman,  Nelson  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  BUle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manz,  Joe  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Vincent  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posey,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Earl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

CampbeU,  Jene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Wesley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefton,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  Howard  H..  112-2»-4251. 
Silver,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NtTHSE   CORPS 

Arseneau,  Audrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cote.  Klarlka  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabbert,  Bettye  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haga,  Phyllis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUtz,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCampbell,  Ruth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Patricia  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SrRVICE    CORPS 

Dawson.  Emmett  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES    CORPS 

Cox,  Hugh  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sinclair,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  In  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
593,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abramson,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  Edward  C.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calene.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edlnger.  Albert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fromhagen,  Carl,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  Granville  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyer,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jay,  Byron  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KendaU.  CoUn  H.  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Elmer  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundblad,  Wilfred  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael,  Calvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NUes,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.    Herschel    R..    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  Benjamin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roger,  Nestor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saplo,  Pred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slsson.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Leeuwen.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wherry.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ~~' 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hammelman.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  person  fcM*  appointment  as 
a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 


cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593. 
title  10.  United  States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Moskowltz,  Saul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as 
a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS),  In  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593,  8351,  and  8392,  title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

7*0  be  coUynel 

Wright,  Emory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as 
a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  sections  693 
and  1311,  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE   OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieuntenant  colonel 
Poster,  Thomason  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS),  In  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 693  and  8351b,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duty  indicated: 

CHAPLAIN 

7*0  be  colonel 

Cooke,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  temporary  officers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8444  and  8447,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Abramso,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Edward  C.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bice,  Clarence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calene,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Castro,  Juan  M.,  493  44  4746. 

Collins,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlssen,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donovan,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edlnger,  Albert  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pry,  Delos  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garcia,  Felipe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

QUman,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graham,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hagen,  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoche,  Georges  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horton,  Granville  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hover,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huber,  Stanley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jay.  Byron  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUly,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendall.  Colin  H.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kercher.   Rajrmond  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lundblad,  Wilfred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mapes,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClure.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michael,  Calvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mickey,    Marilyn   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NUes,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlchter,  Jaroslav  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roger,  Nestor  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sample,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saplo,  Pred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlpp,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slsson.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van  Leeuwen,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warrender,    Charles   L.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wax,  Howard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winter,  Oliver  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8384,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 


!60. 


7^1. 
1. 


537^10-  3217 
-36-£  863. 
-2913. 


,  370-44-5  956 


350-30-4  525 


31. 


27438 

To  b«  maior 
Carpenter,  George  W.,  Jr.,  24  -46-5019. 
Coady,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donald,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham,  Robert  L.,  526-44-(2« 
WUlIama,  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Abbey,  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abraham,  Warren  E.,  395-42-7 

Adama,  Nathaniel  J.,  408-76-3l|l] 

Allen.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Neal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Anderson,  Thomas  W., 

Armstrong,  Gerald  R.,  327- 

Arnestad,  James  A.,  371-42- 

Bauder,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer,  Bruce  L.,  558-56-^809. 

Baumann,  Norman  J. 

Beard,  Robert  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beckman,  Richard  H  , 

Bell,  Kenneth  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergseth,  Robert  R.,  224-64-44il. 

Bernard,  Paula  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bethea,  Philip  P.,  Ill,  278-38-6  )38. 

Boaseo,  Herbert  J.,  Jr.,  439-68-7  521 

BoUman,  James  R.,  461-56-171 

Bouvler.  Ronald  D.,  436-64-397;  1. 

Bowen,  Paul  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breland,  John  G.,  Jr.,  247-62-284)6. 

Brown,  Mervln  R.,  Jr..  248-66-31  13. 

Burch,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burkholder,  James  A.,  Jr„518-io-0369. 

Cabral,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Call,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell,  Burton  W.,  301-32-7^51. 

Carmack,  Wayne  A.,  451-70-648(  I. 

Chamberlain,  Peter  W.,  1 18-30- H41. 

Champion,  Archie  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chandler,  Vincent,  188-34-926oJ 

Chockley,  Julian  H.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chrlaton,  Christopher  L.,  037-281-3877. 

Clmlno,  William  A.,  Jr.,  134-34-!  1099 

Clark,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cochran,  Dennis  R.,  492-48-355( . 

Collins,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coetello,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cseh,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX! 
Defreese,  William  C,  264-44-4«8b. 
DenlgTls,  Michael  P.,  099-36-313  I. 
Depp,  Herbert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnsmore,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Doman,  Allan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dopson,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumond,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diu-ante,  Blaise  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Robert  D  .  5.'52-68-7016 
Elder,  Prank  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emanuel,  Alice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
England,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Harry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pallness,  Ronald  W.,  472-48-882S . 
Flnaraaten,  James  A.,  476-48-211 1 
Forrester,  Ronald  O.,  217-40-286f . 
Portln,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler.  William  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuUerton.  Brian  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punk,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuquay,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gearhart,  Bruce  E.,  Jr.,  375-32- 
Glbson,  Gary  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabda,  John  P.,  Jr..  119-30-26 
Greeley,  Andrew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Edward  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlff,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Outterson,  Roger  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale.  Dwlght  B..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardy,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebfbrand,  Roger  C,  566-62-329^ 
Heffeman,  John  P..  Jr  ,  093-34-1] 
Hegarty,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helfrlch,  James  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrko,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Jerome  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurwltz.  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janson,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Janzen,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffreys,  Myron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jemlola,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jendrek,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joest,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kallnowskl,  Sharon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karp,  Merrill  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelmerelt,   Alan  H.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney,  John   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kochls,  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohut,    Orest    L.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krater,  Ronald  O.,  444  44  5411. 
Lafond,    Ronald    H.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaFontaine,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Brian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lankford,  WUUam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lattlg,  John  M.,   650-6O-2816. 
Leadbetter,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leary,   John  R.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leffler,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lestlna,  Roger  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llewellyn,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loeser,  Sol,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftls,   Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luesse,  Karl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloy,  Curtis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manley,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manno.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  Randolph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy.    Richard    C,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDuff,  Curtis  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElhenle.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEwen,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKlttrlck,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meacham,  Maurice  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meserve.  Phillip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Walter  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllstead,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdoch,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nethery,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,   William  G.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norum,  Neil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Offholter,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pacheco,  Nelson  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagllassotti.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ParkhUl,    Gordon    R,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkinson,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Gene  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Eric  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,   James   B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phllltp.s.  Elmo  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plirto,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Clarke  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritzlaff,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radford,  Kent  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raiskums.  Peter,  440-42-744 I.e. 
Rakowskl.   Albln  M..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratley,  Lonnie  O.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeves,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rendlne,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Dennis  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roggero,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenbaum.  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruslng,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bxissell.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadow,  Fredrick  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlchtle,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroff,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulstad.  Jon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seward,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slnmions.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Thomas  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sivills,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solga,  Dlmitrl  J.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soukup.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spence,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamps,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenftenagel,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Stewart,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoebner,  Lloyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stones,  Ernest  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tepedlno,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Testerman,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thleme,  Prank  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorsell,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todd,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trainer,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trammell,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trotta,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Unitt,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vansteenburg,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Vaslliou,  Vasllio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Volloy,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaddeU,  Donald  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walkey,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walton,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Washington,  Donnell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wayman,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wenzel,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitehurst,  Ben  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlghtman,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolf,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WoUe,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wong,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

York,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yoshlna,  Thurston  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zahradka,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Abraml,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abshere,  Philip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acquaviva,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Lloyd  S.,  UI.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alekna,  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexandrow,  Nick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aly.  Stewart  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen,  Leslie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amemann,  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arthur,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashford,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Askins,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aufderhelde,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auyer,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baehr,  Franklin  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley,  Hollis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BalsUlie,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barager,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barfleld,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barkalow,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Duane  L.,  503  64-8513. 
Barnfes,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barosky,  Prank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barringer,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Ronald  S.,  212^18-6670. 
Barton,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baukus.  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baum,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becka,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  , 

Behm,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benzel,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkowitz,  Barry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertapelle,  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertrand,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettenhausen,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bettlne,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Betts,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Betts,  ITiomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beverly,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blgbee,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop.  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blacketer  Marcus  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackwell,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blazer,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bly.  Lawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bock,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boggs,  Elmer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolssonneault,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boroughs,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bortel,  Stanley  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyce,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd.  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boystel,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradford,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brasure,  Neal  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broussard,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Browning,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckley,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bueto,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bumpus,  WUliam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burdick,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burleigh,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burns,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Busch,  Robert  E.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buxton,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byrne.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cahlll,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Capotosti,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cardon,  Vern  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson,  Dale  W,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carricato,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrier,  Rick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castleberry,  Wilberton  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cecil,  Terry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cella,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Centanni,  Lebo  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Brent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christein,  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstenberry,  Gllber  H.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstesun,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christie,  Jonathan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUento,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clack,  Billy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbert,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Concannon,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condefer,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connell,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Jack  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cool,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coombs,  Curtis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooutts,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creel,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croco.  Curtis  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crumley,  Gaylan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currie,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Bruce  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutcllff,  Leo  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabbs,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahlke,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dammer,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dang,  Peter  K.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danner,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debaun,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dekraker,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Anthony  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desplinter,  Richard  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Deatout,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DlUard,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Divis,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donnelly,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorenbush,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doucet,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drage,  Wallace  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drlscoll,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dubois.  Herbert  S.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duff.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duggan,  Louis  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dullnawka.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dull,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn,  Jameslynn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn,  Ruel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dupre.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dupree,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dycfcman,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Earl,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Earles,  George  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eastman,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Easton,  Darl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eckhart,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards,  Leroy  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwins,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elchenlaur.  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott.  Mark  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emerson,  Eric  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engle.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ertlschwelger,  Herman,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eshelman,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eveland.  Roy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fallin,  Benjamin  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelman.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrell,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perruolo,  Alfred,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinch,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poertsch,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forres,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Fleming  M.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox.  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preeberg,  Alfred  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frichtl.  PaiU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frltts,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pujil.  Marvin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fullmer,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaddle,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaiffe,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galbraith,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalligan,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Katherine  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  RoUin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garland,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garland,  Markcus  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarr,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gartner,  Russell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaspar,  Charles  J..  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gee,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geeser,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gidney,  Lee  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill,  Ronnie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillaspie,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giordano,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godfrey.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden,  Loyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golly.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Deane  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goslln,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosnell,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gottschang,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grannls,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graver,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greeson,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qregolre,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Grtllo.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orurer,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oulnsler,  Carl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gunter,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hacker,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hagemeler,  Dennis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hale,  Frederick  N.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall,  Stguumey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hammer,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hank  ins.  Homer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson,  Darrell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harbour,  Grady  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harbula,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harding,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardy,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrel,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Zulite  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hays,  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hays,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heer,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helmer,  Len  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HelnmUler,  PhUip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heinrich,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hembree,  Roger  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henlchek,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henman,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henneke,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrich,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Kennard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henthome,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrington,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewes,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrsch,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hockersmith,  Benny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodsdon,  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holley,  WUliam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmlund,  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holoviak,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horst,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosch,  Dean  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hostetler,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrltsik,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Reginald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huneycutt.  Bobby  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcherson,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson,  Larrj'  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyland.  Lavrrence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingerlck,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lozzia.  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Arthur  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Nokomis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarecke,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaros,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Jay  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlnski,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kammler,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karner,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasenchak,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaszczuk,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Barry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemerling,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenny,  Michael  A.,  444  44  0639. 
Kesler,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keyt,  Harold  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiburtz,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klesel,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmmel.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klner,  Jeffery  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchner,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobold,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konrad,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knise,  Jonathan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kulilnuin,  Henry  J..  505-64-5'  84. 
Lacklen,  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladurlnl,  Etevld  J.,  521-74-09  5. 
Laffoon.  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landon,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Landry,  Dalton  D.,  438-72-023  7. 

Larson,  Charles  D.,  469-54-85;  10. 

Larson,  Eric  Y..  498-4S-4507. 

Lauffer,  Michael  J..  271-42-87  0. 

Leblanc,  David  J.,  433-74-510* . 

Lehrer,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemaster,  Larry  S..  294-44-85'  2. 

Lemelln.  Jacques  I..  266-70-45  89. 

Leonard.  Stephen  F..  063-38-8  >85. 

Leykam,  Joseph  N.,  Jr.,  490-52  -0983. 

Ule,  Blng  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindsay,  Judy  W.,  203-36-025^. 

Llnke,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Llnnen,  Donald  C,  452-80-234  9. 

Upsey,  Samuel  D..  249-78-666  . 

Locke,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lockney,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Loucka,  Donald  A.,  336-40-620  3. 

Lowe.  Unda  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luetge,  Kenneth  W.,  462-72-6;  173. 

MacArthur,  Timothy  S.,  514-a»-3939. 

Macko,  Ronald  R.,  299-38-093$ . 

Macry,  Thomas  V.,  451-74-608< . 

Mague,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maguire,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malone.  Tummy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mann.  Edward  C.  ni,  569-76-J859. 

Manning.  Michael  B.,  276-40-5  838. 

Marcum.  Ray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marlcle,  Chip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marko,  Michael  O.,  174-38-739  5. 

Marshall,  John  W..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marsteller,  John  M.,  200-40-43  19. 

Martensen.  Robert  B..  431-84-i492. 

Martin,  Olen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martlno,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Marzec.  Walter  M.,  046-43-887(  . 

Mather.  Neal  P.,  212-5O-0985. 

Mathlas,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 1. 

Mayfleld,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClaugherty.  James  M.,  Jr..  21  7-74-6443. 

McClellan.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClellan.  Thomas  J.,  328-38-5  660. 

McClung,  Larnle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McConnell,  Steven  C,  515-46-8  503. 

McCue,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDantel.  David  A.,  514-42-103  5. 
McKlm.  Eddie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon.  Bradley  E.,  034-36-4  345. 
McNlchols,  Joseph  B..  Jr.,  114-4B-8849. 

McPhle.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meln,  Stewart  B.,  m.  194-36-90  J8. 
Mendell.  Thomas  A.,  212-46-44(5. 
Merrlfleld,  John  T.,  463-73-42U  . 
MUler,  Durls  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Oeorge  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUner.  Richard  W.,  438-72-069^. 
Mlnnlch,  Thomas  O..  265-62-46^6. 
Mitchell,  Louis  E  ,  Jr..  266-66-41 62. 
Moellch.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mogel,  Jacob  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Carl  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  John  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  William  R.,  in,  460-70-2  558. 
Morrison,  John  8  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Eddie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Grover  P.,  Til,  227-66-42<0. 
Nalg.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nassee.  Namon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nemeckay.  Charles  P..  397-46-61  54. 
Nevlus,  Lyle  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsom,  Allan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlda.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlzlol,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nodlne,  Wright  A.,  Jr..  128-38-01  76. 
Nolte.  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dates,  Ronald  Q  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  WUllam  D..  033-^8-168(1 
O'Brien,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  041-38-491. 
O  Dell.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'HaUoran.  Richard  L.,  466-80-3 116. 
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Olson,  Daniel  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omann,  Ralph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Orear,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Wayne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palanuk,  Jerome  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Lyle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearsons,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paslnl,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Jsmies  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peppe,  "nmothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfaff,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps,  Earnest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plccotto,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckard,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckleslmer,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plake,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pletan,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poling,  Kenley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk,  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomletto,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Postell,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlble,  John  P.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlntz,  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltchard,  Jeff  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryze,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugsley,  Charles  S..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purser,  Roland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulbell,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radatz,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragsdale,  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramirez,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rausch,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmond,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  Albert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnovsky,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Clifford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchey,  Billy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchter,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcketts,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rimkus,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltz,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Gregory  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roddy,  Dawn  Valarle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohner,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romero,  Benjamin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romlg,  Keith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooney.  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosa,  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenbaum,  Franklin  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roser.  James  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roes,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roasow,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rouse,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudolph,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandbach,  Wallace  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayer,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scaringl,  Patrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schappert,  Allen  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Aloyslus  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoeneck,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schomaker,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schorllns,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schurr,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwetke,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sechler,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seeby,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selders,  Michael  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Settecerri,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Seward,  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharer,  Lester  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlban,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlffrln,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUler.  George  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmek,  Martin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slnmacher,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skrypczuk,  Oleh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sladln,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


SlaslenskI,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slockbower,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sober,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soderquist,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sorenson,  Houston  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Spelr,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spencer,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sprague,  Earl  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sprenger.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staber,  James  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stacy,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stadjuhar,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staley,  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Standi,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanley,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steenrod,  Russell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stertz,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

St  Germain,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stlnebaugh,  WiUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stokes,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoneman,  Holland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stottlemyer,  Victor  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stout,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Straley,  Philip  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stroup,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stuck,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stump,  Kern  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suggs,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan.  Paul  J.,  358-^10-5946. 

Sultemeier,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutter,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swan,  Terence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swantner,  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swlnk,  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symons,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanzola,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Hanry  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Louis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Wayne  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Temkow,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tetzlaff,  Neil  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlbodeau,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Vernon  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thome,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmerman,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlpplt,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toombs.  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Totty,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tourtellutt,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlska,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troffo,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TwaddeU,  James  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uptmor,  Clemens  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urone,  WllUam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentine,  Russell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valenzla,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vannoy,  Hubert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veatch,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velander,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vise,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voreadls,  Lazaros,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walcher,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Richard  D.,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wartburg,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Sankey  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Verne  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welner,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weltman,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westgate,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyer,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyman,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wblston,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Douglas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlbbeler,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wleman,  Kenny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkerson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllklns,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Jlmmle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Scott  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Dugald  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlneteer,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witkowskl,  Chester  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Paul  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Ransom  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Workman,  Richard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wursten,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taffe,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yager,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeager,  Harley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zank,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zellmer,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeluff,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZoUars,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zubel,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zulfer.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zurawka,  Russell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Abbott,  Frederick  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Wayland  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Wiley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aheam,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albert,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allison,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUyn,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angle,  George  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anthamatten,  Leo  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Apel,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armbrust,  Gregory  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashcraft,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aahura,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Atkinson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Avramovlch,  Jim  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ayres,  Harrison  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bach,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Backman,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baethge,  Jonathan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BagwcU,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BaUey,  Bumell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BaUey,  Jefferson  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Glenn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ballard,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baltzer,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bangs,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banner,  CUfden  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bante,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baptiste,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barber,  Gary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BariUeaux,  Ira  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker,  Kerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  Gary  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnldge,  Leroy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrow,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barton,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Beal,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bean,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beard,  Albert  I.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beavers,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beckman,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Beebe,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bell,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bender,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bender,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bendlxen,  Lonnle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benger,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beno,  WiUlam  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bernhard,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berry,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bertran,  Eldon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bielanskl,  AUaui,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Binder,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blnnebose,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bird,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blodgett,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bloom,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bockbrader,  K.  Nathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BoUng,  EUls  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Booth,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bordelon,  Vernon  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Botch,  Gregory  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bovey,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyer,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brady,  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brandt,  Frederick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braun,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brazen,  WllUs  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breuhl,  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brlckman,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks,  Leo  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  OUie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Sidney  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brownmg,  Roger  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brunelle,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brunn,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant,  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burke,  Bryant  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Burklund,  Bernard  B.,  Jr.,  261-88-'757e. 

Bushore,  Randy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Button,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butts,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byrd,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cabezas.  Jorge  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Callan,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calvlno,  Harry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canning,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carman.  "Hmothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  WUey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  John  H.,'  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Raymond  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Ted  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cashero,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casslty,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castlaux,  Darel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caton,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caudle,  Keith  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caywood,  Douglas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cessna,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaplin,  Leigh  ton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chavezgarcia,  Pedro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chedister,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CloU,  Brian  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne,  Scott  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clohan,  Paul  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clymer,  Gregg  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockerham,  Lynnwood  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combee,  Donald  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Charlee  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Considlne,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coonlng,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordova,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costaln,  Arthur  H..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington,  Fred  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cox,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craft,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crandall,  Walter  M.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cranford,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Creekbaum,  Emer>'  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crews,  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crook,  Donavan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crozat,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crump,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cucuel,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cumlskey,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Currence,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CurtU,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cutler,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dahl,  Garj-  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daniel,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DaiUel,  William  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Danielle,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I>ardl3,  Stanley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dark,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darnell,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darter,  Marvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daugavletis,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dean,  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deangelis,  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Debban,  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decurtlns,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dendy,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deframus,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrick,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dervaes,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewltt,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlbbem,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dletz,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlard,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmuro,  Alex  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsbrow,  Harry  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donegan,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DonneUy,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  PhUlip  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dove,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Down,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drobot,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DroUinger,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duarte,  Melvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Garry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan,  Patrick  M.,  296-46-3?  Jl. 
Duggan,  Oscar  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunbar,  Alston  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunnlgan,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durdaller,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutton,  Don  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebensperger,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edle,  Halson  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elrod,  John  A.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsdon,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ely,  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enqulst,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enzweiler,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epperson,  Lewis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ErcoUne.  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Escarzaga,  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estep,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Lewis  V.  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eyrich,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahle,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falclone,  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FaUls,  Jerre  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parage,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parson,  Michael  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Past,  Dwlght  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavaloro.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feldkamp,  Alan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pender,  Jeffrey  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pernallo,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn,  Harvey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Finnan.  Brian  G.,  420-66-08(1. 
Pltzpatrlck,  Paul  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flelschman.  Richard  A..  228-  68-9638. 
Floumoy,  James  T.,  430-84-S671. 
Fluck,  David  R.,  149-^2-7895 
Foglesong,  Ivan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porman,  Wesley  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fowler,  Danny  R  ,  316-50-66!  6. 

Fowler.  Reginald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Frazee,  Donald  W..  263-70-2:132. 

P*ull.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FuUen,  Ronnie  E..  467-76-21(  1. 

Furtlck,  Marc  R.,  110-40-178  J. 

Oabrlel,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oagllano,  Stephen  V.,  410-8C-5027. 

Oalbralth.  Denis  R.,  480-54-1 1996. 

Gallop,  Wesley  W.,  585-12-9T  07. 

Garber,  Oarold  L.,  272-46-762  4. 

Garcia.  Edward  L.,  455-80-96  S3. 

Oare.  Lars  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oarlc,  Thomas  D.,  434-80-404  4. 

Garland,  Gary  D.,  456-84-334  7. 

Garland,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Garrison,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaspard,  Randolph  P.,  433-74  -8500. 

Gaston,  Harold  R.,  265-08-28  55. 

George,  WlUlam  M.,  229-58^(81. 

Gero,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geyer,  George  J.,  559-70-493! . 

Gieger,  WlUlam  L.,  Jr.,  260-6'i-9736. 

OUderhua.  Rodney  W..  602-56+8274. 

GllUam,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gtngles.  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glawe,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUnka.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Godek,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Goodman.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodman,  William  E.,  462-72  -4757. 

Goodrum,  Earl  A.,  559-7O-670(  i. 

Gorczyca,  John  A.,  291-46-071  2. 

Gordon.  Ronald  H.,  242-78-70  J3. 

Gordon,  Terry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gordon,  William  P.,  446-48-«  96. 

Gorman.  John  W.,  420-70-412:1. 

Gothard,  David  H..  078-42-761 1. 

Graham.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Granlnger,  James  H.,  303-52-^53. 

Gray,  Prank  B.,  Jr.,  204-46-567(9. 
Greenstreet,  Sydney  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenwood,  Prank  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1. 
Gregg,  Wayne  D.,  200-36-4&44. 
Gregory,  James  T.,  547-72-706  ;. 
Grlswold.  Robert  W.,  372-50-35  92. 
Gronewald,  Kenneth  R.,  542-i  8-0468. 
Grove,  Kenneth  B.,  171-38-341  i. 
Hagedorn.  Christopher  L.,  49< -54-7876. 
Hager.  GUbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haglns,  Charles  B.,  430-88-lSOl. 
Hale.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale,   PhilUp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  450-80-8:  44. 
HalUc,  Edwin  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallam,  Stanley  R.,  312-52-06' 12. 
Halverson.  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamley,  Richard   C  ,  570-68-^13. 
HannAh,  Stephen  J.,  225-7(M068. 
Banner,  Charles  K.  in,  228-7! -1292. 
Hansen,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Uury  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Lon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Breck   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbage,  G.  O.  Dustln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haskell,  George  A.,  Jr.,   125-3  J-0574. 
Hastings,    Stephen   E.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haval,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawk,  John  R.,  Jr.,  148-40-54  56. 
Hawker,  CiirtU  D.,  280^46-2020 . 
Hawkins,  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Michael  S.,  265-90-92  37. 
Hawley,   Edwin   D..   461-84-23;  17. 
Hayes,  Richard  T.,  102-36-686C. 
Haynes,  Thomas  J.,  366-52-718  . 
Hays,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Rolen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldenrelch,  Wesley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltzlg.  WlUlam  J.,  324-40-17^6. 
Henderson,  Jerry  L.,  464-88-6Tri. 
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Hennlgan.  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlng,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlngs.  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensz,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlder,  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU,  Dale  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinman,  E>avld  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HInson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlntze,  Jan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlavacek,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlavaty.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgden,  Evan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Tommy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb,  Omer  K..  585  44  6441. 
HoUand,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HolUngsworth,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Dave  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  David  C.  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Tlmmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holstlus,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Henry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honeywell.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  Karl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughston,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson,  Clifton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Button,  wmiam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffery.  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jermaln.  Clark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlggens.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Damon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Eric  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  C,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Clayton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Thaddeus,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judson.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jungk,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalman,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamolz,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanny.  Otto,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karasek,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karraker,  Perry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaseman,  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaseman,  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kesse,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemp,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall,  Clinton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kldd.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnser,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsslck,  Calvin  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchen,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klementowskl,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  PhUlp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenlg,  Kerwln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopren.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kortum,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  RusseU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krans,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlng,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krstlch,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kudlacz,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kudrlck,  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulper,  Cornelius  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KuUman.  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladewig,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladoucrur.  WlUlam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamourfaux,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers,  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Arthur  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laurie,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavers,  Brenton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazere,  Joel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledford,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lee,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lefevre,  Norman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Legodals,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemak,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lenneman.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Donn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Gregory  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llbalre.  Milton  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LUler,  Philip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Link,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lively,  Michael  D.,  26S-60-2837. 

Llvengood,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowary,  Earl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowell,  NeU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowry,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ludlck.  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lueckenotte.  Leon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lutz,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Macdonald,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mackey,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maddox,  Owen  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Madrigal,  Albert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magnuson,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malat,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manlbusan,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marr,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marx,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masley,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masuda,  Martin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCain,  Garland,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarley,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCourt,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Clay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccracken,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel,  Jay  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough,  Virgil  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDow,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy,  Randy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGruder,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclver,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKle,  Newell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKuln,  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahan,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMUlan,  Jon  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNalr,  Billy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeuwlssen,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier,  Patrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton,  Ronnie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvin,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menendez,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mestemaker,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Hal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchalowskl,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  248-86-W>37. 
Mlkos,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  Patrick,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Sherman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllligan,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoeUer,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moldenhauer,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montan,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monts,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Harvey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morasch,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morefleld,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreland,  Larald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrill,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrlssey,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mudrlck,  Roy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulcrone,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullener,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mummert.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myles,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle,  Ray  E..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noel,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noelle,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noffsker,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NoU,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Notley,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Nowlln,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oailey,  Llnwood  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaks,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrlen,  Terence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oday,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OdonneU,  Victor  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelfke,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogburn,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oblmeyer,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterholtz.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostermann,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostrander,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OueUette,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palesh,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parady,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
pattee,  Ralph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Freddie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pease,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  WlUlam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
peede,  Floyd  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penny,  Daniel  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pertzborn,  Geoffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Drew  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Joseph  N.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUlips,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Denver  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohoskl,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk,  CarroU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Lloyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poulson,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prelsser,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pretortus,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pribnow,  Andreas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prins,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritchett,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Profit,  Roger  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Propp,  Lawrence  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Protz,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ProweU,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PurceU,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pustka.  Louis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quenneville,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quesenberry,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaichlen,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rail,  Theodore  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handle.  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph,  Jeffrey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  CleU  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reasonover,  George  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reding,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rehage,  Rhett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ReUly,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reinheimer,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remont,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Leonard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richie,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcketts,  Frank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ricketts.  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlndy.  Kent  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvard,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Lonnie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodi,  Con  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romer.  Thomas  V.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roser,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roundy.  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Royce,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudd.  James  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rundle.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runge.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupp,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russo,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salz,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Beriiie  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  BUI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheer.  Cloyce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schefelker.  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScheU,  WUllam  H.  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Schlff,  Nathan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schless,  WlUlam  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmalz,  Kirk  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmlck,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  George  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schreler,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Kurt  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchtUtz,  Aug\lSt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwarzentraub,  Leslie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seals,  Benjamin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUer,  George  J.,  433-64^5530. 
Senft,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sessoms,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymour,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffer,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelden,  Harold  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon,  Sherman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelt,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrer,  Van  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood.  Dewltt  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shllkltus,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipley,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SlUup,  John  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silverman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sltton,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skldmore,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skrdla,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slade.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaton,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaughenhaupt,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Garrison  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Roy  L.,  331^0-6058. 
Sneyd,  James  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snlffen,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snowden,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sonnenberg,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorola,  Ernest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spada,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speer,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sromek,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stadler,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stair,  Lester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanflll,  Ronnie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starlin,  Calvin  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stengel,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Wendell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Dana  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Hamilton  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlman,  Kerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  John,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoerner.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  Samuel  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storey,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratman.  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strunc,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuckey,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SulUvan,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundgren.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swann,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Switzer.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TaUey,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanksley,  Randall  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarlo,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  ArvU  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Jim  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Kerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tebbs,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Telxelra,  Leonard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tellska.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tester,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomassle,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Thorpe,  Leonard  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turman,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TUlotson,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlndal.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomeny,  Terry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tonjes,  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Topper,  Luther  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trees,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trennepohi,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trexler,  Garry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Unser,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uslak,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valnlus,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vance,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vancott,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandenburg,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanderheyden,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandurek,  Charles  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanwagner,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanwlnkle,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vargo,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Veazey,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vehlge,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vermeersch,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VUllnes,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voogd,  WUUam  J^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voss.  BUI  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wahl,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wald.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wampler,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wanzek,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Homer  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ware,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watklns,  Archer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watklns,  Mark  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watters,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weir,  Stan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Earl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Werner,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wesslnger,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Tonamy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltaker,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltaker,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  AUan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltford,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilder.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Jeffrey  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

William,  Jimmy  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williamson,  Ray  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlamson.  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUliford,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Jinuny  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wisdom,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wobker.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wojclk.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolf,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood.  Gary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Leslie.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood.  Samuel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Woodrlng,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods.  Clinton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woody.  Albert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woolworth,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yackel,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yates.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youngbluth.  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yount,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yunag.  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zaborowskl,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zahn,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zook,  Randall  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zumpf,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  thk  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 
tions 3370  and  3383 : 

To  be  colonel 

Bates,  Jimmy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowler,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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52. 
7-*&-8747. 


64. 


i960. 


&-2C  -3897. 


227-a  0-2122. 


-3418 


1929. 
24-^193. 


23-4021. 


Clem.  IX)nald  S.,  311-24-471 1 
Curtis,  Byrd  C,  447-20-74*  l 
De  Shazo.  John  J.,  467-28-9 
Edwards,  Cleveland  S.,  5' 
Eng,  Barry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franklin,  Wade  F..  250-22-^1 
Gentllezza,  A.  P.,  204-12-34^ 
Good,  Frederick  J..  515-12- 
Groff,  Henry  A.,  220-26-044f 
Gross,  Irving  J.,  026-14-862< 
Hahn,  Clarence  M.  O,  2 
Hughes,  John  W.,  209-22-29^6 
Knowles,  L,awrence  F., 
Llnacott,  Dean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Morgan,  G.  B.,  Jr..  248-46 
Norman,  Richard  H.,  012-24 
Northcutt,  Raymond  E.,  541 
Penner,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pennington.  J.  R.,  Jr.,  217 
Racca,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson,  Donald  L.,  051- 
Rleg,  George  S.,  Jr 
Sallee.  Jlmmle  R.,  445-30- 
Sandefer.  James  L.. 
Shamburger.  John  H..  427 
Shaw,  Earl,  40&-28-6910. 
Stagg.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmerman,  John  S.,  251-40-f6500. 
Torino,  Ralph  A.,  073-20-236^ 
Weaver,  Theodore  A 
Whalen.  Richard  J.,  362 
Wolfsheimer,  N.  J.,  216-12-_ 
Woody,  Wayne  S.,  434-48-14$ 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Mansur,  Richard  W.,  267-22-f427. 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Evans,  Carvell  H.,  529-38-797 
Harrell,  James  E.,  430-64-407' 

ICEDICAL    SERVICE    CO  tPS 


723-07-6  101 

-76f  8. 
446-18-4  ,22 


a  2-3029. 


3:  -3866. 


269-26-  8437 
-24-21 162. 
61  29. 


To 
Bhlrd,  Thomas  J. 
Mackanlc.  O.,  Jr. 
Rudolph,  John  E. 


be   colonel 

, 189-20-602(  . 
559-40-048(  . 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


The  following-named  offlcerl  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10  sec- 
tions 3366,  3367,  and  3383 : 

To  be  lieutenant  coipnel 
Abernethy,  Fred  C.  320-42-9(12. 
Barringer,  David  P.,  418-50-84  }4. 
Beales,  Kirk,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  Franklin  D.,  445-32-07^6. 
Boyajlan,  Kamlg,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Brenning,  Eugene  D.,  332-30-^  819. 
Brooks,  Joseph  H.,  055-26-691( . 
Burdett,  R.  A.,  Jr.,  419-46-41M  . 
Byrn,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calderara,  Wayne  P.,  726-14-3fe64. 
Cantrell,  Charles  E.,  409-42-54  11. 
Carleton,  H.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Roger  K.,  343-28-1 166 
Cates,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cathey,  Hayes  W..  412-52-941J. 
Cavlleer.  Caleb  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christian,  Robert  C,  639-18-6:  92. 
Close,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coon,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crout,  Oris  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  i. 
Del  Chlaro,  M.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deasalet,  J.  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Detar,  Norman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devlne,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dial,  Alfred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdell.  Donald  G..  531-  34-174a. 
Edson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eller,  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmerich,  Charles  E.,  059-28-^785. 
Evans,  Ellsha  J.,  Jr.,  334-30-324  2. 
Farro,  Patsy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Frederic  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Donald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FrelB,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlese,  Roland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Gaddlnl,  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gedeou,  Eruesi  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glfford,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleaves,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Walter  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Joseph  d.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qrlgsby,  Gaynael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haight,  James  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halla,  Roman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Rudolph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Lloyd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haugen,  DarreU  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggins,  C.  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higgins.  David  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggs,  Marion  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hirst,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Hoyt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyer,  Irvln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humes,  William  K.,  183  28-6857. 
Jendzlo.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Junk,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Clyde  E.,  227-32  4934. 
Kraft,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levi,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  William  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundgren,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnuson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Man  the,  Roland  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Luther  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCllnton.  Calvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messenger,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mick,  Adam  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkel,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Lin  wood  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollvlerl-Reyes,  R.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan-Aldrlch,  R.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Wayne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Persons,  C.  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhiUlps,  Alcott  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plngel,  Kenneth  E    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pope,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos-Rodriguez  S.,  681-6&-5965. 
Raus,  Jurl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rehorn,  Glen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reiner,  Harry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rozeboom,  Galen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutledge,  Robert  B.,  526-^0-6380. 
Sackman,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sant,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Gordon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers,  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgmund,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Carlos  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stacy,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stearney,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stemley,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Luther  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  CUfTord  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumberg.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swoger.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symannek,  E.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thless.  Donald  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres,  Alonzo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuttle,  Arthur  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warllkowskl,  J.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wathen,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westbrook.  C.  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Lewis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUls.  Leland  A.,  24&-46-«71l. 
Wills,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Leland  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlahart,  Francis  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodslde,  Jon  L.,  644  14  6377. 
Zlmmer,  Dennis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Burrls.  Lee  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullenburgh,  Lloyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen,  Walter  M.  D.,  08&-24-3667. 
Wlnemlller.  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX! 

MEDICAL    SEHVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Hodges,  Martin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stivers,  Rupert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  691  698  and 
694:  '       '^ 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Patane,  Salvatore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Runge,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Berman,  Irwln  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CoUlns.  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dltmore,  H.  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

El-Mahmoudl,  W.  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Galuppo,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Groh,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Handte,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klemme,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Konwinskl,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Norman,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodriguez,  Luis  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Taylor,  Billy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3494 :  ^^' 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

T'o  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Alabanza,  F.  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Joel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Stanton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Driver,  Doyle,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dubin,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pabrlgar,  Carmelo  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prattaroli,  N.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  Marvin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindley,  Sheldon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moynlhan,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raskin,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riffle.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosa-Amador.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sayre,  Malcolm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

'Hpton.  WlllUm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vinson,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3385: 

To  be  colonel 
Anderson,  Donald  E.,  52»-22-9887. 
Fritz,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klefner,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry,  Murray  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meagher.  WlUlam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETTERIKARY    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Stanton,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Barney,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouchie,  Cyril,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Boyd  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deltz.  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Del  Sesto,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey,  Harry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Carl  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bnderleln,  W.  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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gthrldge,  Harold  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaus.  Louis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldstein,  S.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez.  B.  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grymes,  Herbert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beam,  Lloyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  C.  P.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaacs,  Eddie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isfller,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalskl,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latchford,  P.  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennan.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linton,  Daniel  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCuUough.  R.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKalry,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Alfred  H.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jfatthews,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer.  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelrlch,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyle,  Langston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eace,  Jay  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez.  Joe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleeper,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vamado.  Billy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUlar,  Nolan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeU,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltcomb,  Ernest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthington,  Earle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Wlnstead,  Henry  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Brown.  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tht  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  92-129: 
To  be  colonel 
Sadler,  Clyde  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S   ARMT    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Archambault,  Claire  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Butkus,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S  ARMT   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Messer,  Rhoda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Kaufmann,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wear,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Carper,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■ae  foUowing-named  officers  for  promotion 
a  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
ander  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3305: 
To  be  colonel 
Moore,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torgerson,  Thorveld  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

McDowell,  Milton  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

■ae  following-named  officers  for  promotion 

Z^f^^".  -^"y  °'  *^«  ^n»*«<»  states. 
Sdf  !i^P^°^'!'°'^  o^  ""e  10.  United  states 
•-wie,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  major 
E,'*?*5;  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nnk,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenyon,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montgomery,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
wuson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ln^V°^°jr.^^"^*™***  °"'=«"  'o"-  promotion 
»  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 


under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299 : 
To  be  major 

Absber.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Achenbach,  Garland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Acklln.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Acree.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  Elmer  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Affourtit,  Rene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alkman,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ailinger.  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Akagl,  Hart  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alberghlnl,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albertella,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alcala.  Raoul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander.  Joe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alix,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allan,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alley,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allison.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amlck,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Jerome  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Roy  C,  413--50-4324. 

Andres,  Dudley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews.  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews,  Russell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Archer.  John  R.,  252^6-9325. 

Armstrong,  Etevld  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Preston  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arrlngton.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arsenault.  Philip  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arter,  Jerome  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aschbacher.  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashley.  Adrian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Asklns.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Assenberg,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aucoln,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Axelson.  Gordon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers,  Thomas  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachelor,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  Douglass  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badaml,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baggett,  Pred  K.,  417-48-»i31. 
Bailey.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey.  Wlllard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  WllUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Ronald  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Rudolph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baltes,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber,  Don  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barclay,  Douglas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barham,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barkley,  Craig  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartelme,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartholomew,  Alanso,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bateman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bates,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann,  PhUlpe  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayer,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beach,  Dwlght  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedford,  Ben  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behrens,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belm,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beltson,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benchoff,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benka,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berk,  Clarence  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Berry,  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Terry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertelkamp,  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckert.  Dale  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgglo,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUa,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUberry,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllund.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blssell.  Norman  M.,  019-3O-9829. 
Bltler.  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell,  Philip  A.,  427^6-0663. 
Blair,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair.  WlUls  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blue.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumhardt,  Glen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blundell,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blynn,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobbltt,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohannon,  WUliam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohls,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolce,  Craig  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bondshu,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bone,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boose,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boozer,  WUbum  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borrello,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borrlceno,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosserman,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouton,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowker,  Lewis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradham,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Noel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrafTOrd.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brantner,  Carter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brauer,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briggs.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnkley.  Jlmmle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Britton,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlzee,  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broderick,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brogl,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  MUton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broshous.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Arthiu-  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  BUly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Henry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  Brown.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Morris  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  Philip  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownlee,  Romie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce,  Gene  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryde,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buczek,  Henry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bukowski,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bungay.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bimton,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdick,  Mario  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  MUlard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burlingame.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Jerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Ray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  WUllam  C,  619-42-^28. 
Burr,  Ralph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burroughs,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burtner,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bxirton,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushong,  James  T.,  42&-68-4546. 
Butler,  Perry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buttolph.  Dan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butzer,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buyle.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Byrne,  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

0«ble.  Lewla  R.,  243-56-077f 

Call.  William  A..  384-40-: 

Callahan,  James  E.. 

Cameron,  Vaughn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Campbell.  John  H. 

Campbell,  Paul  M.,  007-32 

CampbeU.  Wlnton  Q.,  263 

Canary,  Patrick  L.,  577-62-il 

Canatsey.  John  D.,  570-48-J 

Caram,  Meredith  H. 

Cartflto,  Frederlcfc 

Carlaon,  Richard  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cames,  George  P.,  579-60-7V34 

Carpenter,  Harold  D., 

Carroll,  Robert  C. 

Carter,  James  E. 

Carter,  James  R. 

Caruao,  James  R.,  194-30-0'*4 

Casanl,  Andrew  B.,  162-32-J766 

Case,  David  W.,  542  44  4460. 

Cassady.  John  R.,  267-54-93  M 

Caasidy,  Edwin  C.  407-52-71 179. 

Causer,  WilUam  R.,  4H-54-(  1511. 

Cauthen,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Celata,  Donald  V.,  014-30-3<  51. 

Champion,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Charbonneau,  Ronald.  013-4o-3887. 

Chesney,  Ralph  M.,  032- 

Chew,  Moylan  S.,  181- 

Chewnlng,  Ward  M.,  ' 

Chllders,  Jerry  W., 
Chlldree.  William  C,  - 
Chiodo,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlpman,  John  E.,  295-30-41)11. 
Chladek,  Oary  P..  508-42-86(10. 
Chomko,  John,  147-28-^994. 
Christie,  David  C, 
Christopher,  John  C,  ■ 
Chrobak,  Walter  J.,  379-40-^970. 
Chronis,  Nicholas  N..  176-301-2720. 
Chun,  Merton  Mtin  K.,  i 
Chura,  Howard  J.,  11 
Clark,  Daniel  D.,  296-34-538(  i. 
Clark,  Luke  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Lawrence, 
Cleveland,  Charles,  261- 
Click,  Ira  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifton,  James  D.,  462-48-14  )7. 
Clune,  James  M..  517-34-625  8. 
Coates.  Richard  R.,  498-40-0)67. 
Coates.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Cobb,  Tyrus  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffee,  Charles  W..  304-36-4<  33. 
Coffman,  Charles  O.,  371-38- 1433. 
Colan,  Albert  R.  Jr.,  226-46-'|513. 
Cole,  Pava  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Perry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coles,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Michael  D.,  432-66-1 J48, 
Collins,  Robert  P..  579-46-22  fS. 
ComeUo,  Jerome  J.,  285-32-4|143 
Cone,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cone,  Kenneth  A.,  482-40-20 15. 
Conn,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Conner,  Victor  S.,  45&-60-865 1. 
Conners,  David  C,  128-30-29  J6. 
Conrad,  Jimmy  A.,  430-58-64  88. 
Cook,  Ronal  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copenhaver,  Warren,  228-48-  9002 
Corbett,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1. 
Corcoran.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corder,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costain,  PhUlip  A.,  501-34-4J  02. 
Costello,  Daniel  S.,  224-48-3T 14. 
Cothran,  James  M..  226-42-9 114. 
Coty,  Adrian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughlin.  James  P.,  465-54-^10. 
Cours,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowles,  James  H.,  528-34-57^0. 
Cowling,  Bobby  W.,  429-64-6^79. 
Cox.  Dallas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coy.  Dale  E.,  500-^2-9946. 
Coyne,  Robert  C,  032-30-072p. 
Craft,  Jack  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Richard  P.,  445-38-96S  3. 
Cramer,  Larry  V.,  163-26-473  .. 
Crawford,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  William  R.,  449-5o|-5348 
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Creech,  WlUiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crlsmon,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crockett,  Darwin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crockett,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cronhimer,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cropsey,  Karl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crow,  Stuart  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crowell.  Arthiw  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Culp,  Clovls  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.      , 

Ciunmlngs,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cundiff,  Brian  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curren,  Grindley  C,  254-^6-7886. 

Cuttlno,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Czubrkl,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dacunto,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Damewood,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darcy,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dargle,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darling,  Dean  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darling,  Merlin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daugherty,  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Terel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daws,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Debastlanl,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Debauche,  Oary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deeds,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dekeyrel,  Burdette,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demarco,  Prancis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demchsak,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deprie,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deryck,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desapri,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlin,  Terrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  Victor  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dibble,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlbenedetto,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dill,  Earnest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlard,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dingwall,  Bennett  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doerr,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoUoff,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolson,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domask,  Jerome  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dominy,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dommer,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dompe,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  PhUlp  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dondllnger,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donoghue,  Olen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorr,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doten,  Frederick  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driskill.  Joe  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubersteln,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunaway,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvmham,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunmyer,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunning,  Martin  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunnington,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupuy,  Trevor  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupwe,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutcher,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  Preston  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earhart,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earp,  Curtis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easterbrook,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebbesen,  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckman,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eden,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmondson,  Bert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggleston,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baiiott,  McPherson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Thomas  L.,  227-42-B322. 
Ellis,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
/'  Emanuel,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emge,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmert,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Entrekln,  PhUip  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eppley,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Erlckson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Errickson,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ervln,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erway,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eveland,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eveland,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Even,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Everly,  Julian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palrris,  Marion  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paley,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palk.  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fang,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fargo,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parmen,  WUllam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farmer,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parris,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faxon,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Felter,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Picalora.  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flchtl,  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plcke,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plncher,  Hubert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finstrom,  Carl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plntel,  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Firestone,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fischer,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fischer,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fish,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plshbume,  Elliott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flack,  Gary  L.,  484^0-0676. 
Flanagan,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flannlgan,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Roger  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flint,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ploody,  Harold  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flores,  Jose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folcher,  Albert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foltz,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forcler,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  RandaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forys,  Conrad  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poscue,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foss,  Ardeen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poss,  Kenneth  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Francis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foulds,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  OrvUle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franck,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranke,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franks,  Clifton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praser,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredrick,  Gilbert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Luther  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlerson,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frltsche.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,  Dean  R.,  284^32-5469. 
Fujito,  Wayne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulcher,  Stan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purgeson,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galantl,  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gall,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner,  Darrell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garnett,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Mickey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrott,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garvin,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gauer,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gavan,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gayer,  Barry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geisler,  Burl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Graham  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerard,  Jacques  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerst,  Jackson  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oersten,  Irving,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeurln,  John  A.,  449^2-7189. 
Glboney,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giese,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glfford,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbreath,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUewlcz,  Andrew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Glllan,  Murrell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olllen,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ollligan,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OUmore,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glrard,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glrardl,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glrardot,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Givetz,  Stanley  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glelsner,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glenn,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olosson,  Clyde  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldfarb,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldman,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodbold,  Gerard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goolsby,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oorden,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorman,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qoulet,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graham,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grahn,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gramzow,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greason,  Earl  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grecco,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  Fred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  Hubert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregg,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grett,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grleshop,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlffln,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith,  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orlfflth,  Luther  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlmshaw,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orobe,  Leroy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gross,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grossman,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guenther,  Hartmuth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ouenzburger,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gunnels,  Julian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Habblett,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hagenhoff,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hagerty,  NeU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haggert.  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hahn,  Wade  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hakola,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hakola,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halbrltter,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaU,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HamUton,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammett,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  WiUUm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Don  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handy,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanke,  James  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harada,  Franklin  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbach,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hard,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harms,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  CecU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Wlllard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  George  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haulsee,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haveman,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Robert  L.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beam,  Forrest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnrlch,  Darrell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldstab,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmuth,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemmer,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hendrlx,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henn,  Karl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry,  Noah  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hensel.  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henson,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herholz.  Pa\il  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hern,  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hertel,  Guy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hertel.  Herbert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hervey,  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hervey,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hesse,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hester,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlbbs,  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hickey,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicklln,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hidalgo,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgglnbotham,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HIggins,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlginbotham,  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUl,  Howard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlllyard,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUton,  Roger  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hinds,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnes,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hmtz,  Norman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hipp,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hippensteele,  Tom,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hitch,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hitchcock,  Dickey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hobart,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hobson,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hocking,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hocking,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodder,  Clinton  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodgklns,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogan,  Dean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holaday,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holcomb,  CecU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holcomb,  Cornelius.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holder,  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holland,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holland,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUlB.  Glenn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUls,  Nell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  AUan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holroyd,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Brian  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Chapln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosman.  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hospodar,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houghton,  Gareth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hov^ell,  NeU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howes,  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Harvey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hueman,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  BUlle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H\U1,  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Robin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Curtis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Nicholas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurwltz,  Martin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huser,  Herbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutek,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hustell,  Howard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyde,  Clinton  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingleright.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inman,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
loanldls,  Gabriel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ippollto,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irby,  Dewltt  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Izzard,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jablonsky.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jankowskl,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrell,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey,  Alvln  E.,  451-fi6-8639. 
Jellett,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JelllBon,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jemlson,  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeamer,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Johnson,  Alvln  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Cal  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Charlton  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Joe  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Marshall  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Roy  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Wallace,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  WlUlam  L.,  41^-54-2046. 
Johnston,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joiner,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JoUey,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Leonard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JopUn,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jullano,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalanges,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KaUam,  Luther  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KaUlna,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kambrod,  Matthew  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kara,  Miles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karlseng,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karrer,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kays,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelser,  Maurice  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUey,  Oliver,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Patrick  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KendaU.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Albert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  Richard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenyon,  Jarrett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenyon,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keyes,  August  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleffer,  Joseph  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnard,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kind,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Burnell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnne,  Theodore  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirby,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchner,  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KU-kegaard,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrschenbauer,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klah,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltchings,  PhUllp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klausner,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knauer,  WlUlam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knudson,  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kochenour,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koike,  Kazuo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolch,  Marvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koon,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ko«co,  WlUlam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kostelnlk,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koszewskl,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalewskl,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft,  Relnhold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krapf,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlesel,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunde,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunhart,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkel,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuntz,  Edgar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupplch,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuster,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutac,  WUUam  D.,  461-62^1986 
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Labay,  Paiil  H.,  067-30-841  J. 
Labovlch,  Walter,  204-28-T315. 
Lacaze,  Oene  H.,  434-56-61 J3. 
Lackey.  John  O..  240-60-26  04. 
Ladd,  WllUam  P.,  565-46-5!  113. 
Lagrua,  Brooks  B.,  040-32-<  i858. 
Lair,  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalzlk,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lakey,  William  E.,  312-56-T512. 
Landrum.  Benson  P.,  440-4^498. 
Landry,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Duane  M.,  007-32-2W7. 
Lane,  Joseph  H.,  377-40-61'  5. 

Lane.  Ronald  L.,  411-62-88J4. 

Lang,  Walter  P.,  006-38-663 1. 
Langhome,  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langley,  Larry  L..  606-42-n36. 

Lanier,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX0. 

Lankword,  Carson  W..  219-3  4-3399. 

Lape,  Jerry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larklna,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laroque,  Fred  R.,  616-46-97  )9. 

Larsen,  Arnold  L.,  080-32-W  23. 

Larson.  Kermlt  E..  Jr.,  463-fl  2-9607. 

Larue,  Lowell  O.,  507-40-22(6. 

Laska,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laski,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laslle,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lauder,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lavole,  Wilfred  O.,  027-28-3)18. 

Lawler,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LawBon.  Herbert  L.,  450-56-^1601. 

Lax,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lay,  Bobble  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Layton.  Horace  G.,  239-52-8^86. 

Leach,  Prank  J.,  564-46-988^ . 

Leadbetter,  Richard,  006-36- -5340. 

Leaphart,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ledford,  Larry  O..  411-58-38  38. 

Lee,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Wllber  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lefew,  Charles  P.,  212-38-66  !5. 

Leffler,  Samuel  A.,  483-48-54  20. 

Lehrman,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemon,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leonard,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lester.  Rodney  D  ,  229-50-7S63. 

Lewis,  Paul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Leyda,  Craig  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Llepls,  William  J..  045-30-15  )3. 

LUley,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 1. 

LUley,  Virgil  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LUlvlk,  Carl  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llmbaugh,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llnd,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  David  H.,  018-28-16  56. 
Llndsey,  James  L.,  428-70-76  J6. 
Llplnskl,  Robert  H.,  196-30-<03a. 
Little,  Clarence  D..  438-50-l(  28. 
Little,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loban,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loblngler,  John  H.,  461-66-6i!41. 
Lofton,  Hoyt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loftus,  James  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  David  W.,  053-34-161:  . 
Logan,  James  A.,  329-32-208' . 
Louser,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love,  Eamoal;  E.,  430-73-066(  . 
Loveless.  Kenneth  D.,  467-63  -0669. 
Lovgren.  Arthur  A.,  342-33-1 130. 
Lowrance,  Jerry  M..  462-66-7)43. 
Loy.  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luallln.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Lucas,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Lundy,  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LunafoTd,  Mlrt  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lurker,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 1. 
Luster,  Stephen.  024-28-376fl , 
Lyle,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  Charles  H.,  in,  419-44-  5473. 
Lyssy,  Fred  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacArthur,  Graham,  049-26-  B474. 
Macdonald,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Oscar  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackenzie,  Thomas  8.,  362-4^2187. 
Mackintosh.  Eric  I..  567-50-5*60 
Macmurdy,  William  L..  568-6«-8353. 
Macstravlc.  James  A..  030-28-»0933. 
Maddox.  Edgar  D..  404-44-684l. 
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Madlsh,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magulre,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maharrey,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maler,  Nelson  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MakowBkl,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Makslmowskl,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malcor,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malik,  James  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malley,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malloy,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malone,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mancuso,  Prank  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manley,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mannlx,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manupella,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manzl,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marangola,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marr,  PrancU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marsh,  Caryl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Bernard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason,  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason,  Tommy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Massey,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Masters,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MatUck,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matsuda,  Clarence  Q.,  57&-34-1922. 

Matteson,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matthews,  Daryl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matz,  Wmiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mauk,  Roby  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maune,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maurer,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

May,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maybury,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayer,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayo.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAleer,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAllister,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAndrews,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCain,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCassey,  Everett  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClure,  Phillip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCollum,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCombs.  WUlis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McConnell,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormlck,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCotter,  Orson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCurdy,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDevltt.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEnany,  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParland,  Jon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParland,  Lewis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFerron.  Darrel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGarry,  Andrew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGeachy,  Clinton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGough,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor,  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGurk,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllroy,  Bartholome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee.  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKelthan,  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnlght,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLemore,  Oran  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManamay,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManners,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMUllon,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mears,  Douglas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medley,  Thomas  J.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meehan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeth,  Harry,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehlgan,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melsel,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melendez,  Hector  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mengel,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mennle,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menoher,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkt,  Francis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrlam.  Charles  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mefrltt,  Oscar  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Merten,  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meshlnsky.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Metress,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meurrens,  Bernard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyers,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michael,  Marcus  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlddaugh,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlkkelson,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUes,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miles,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Prank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Ward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUlett,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUUner,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills,  Ivan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUs,  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUs,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUls,  WlUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlnson,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Modlne,  Kent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoUno,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montoya,  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mooney,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mooney,  Lowell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorhead,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moral,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morln,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlock,  Glenn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrell,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Delton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Jam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrlssey,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley,  Artls  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  WUlard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mott,  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mottl,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mount,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mouw,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulllns,  eager  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUls,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munsch,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mural,  Roger  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miuray,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myatt,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myer,  Allan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle,  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakamura,  Mlnoru,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napier,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nason,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nau,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Clarke  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neale,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nealon,  Edgar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neck,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needham,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needs,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nellson,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Anthony  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcholls,  Deloy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcklsch,  Craig  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcolal,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nleuwboer.  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NUson,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolen,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noles,  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northrop,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norwood,  Marvin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Novak,  Ladlslav  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novotny,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunnelee,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutt,  Merwyn.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nydegger,  NeU  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrlen,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrien,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odea,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Raymond  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oneal,  John  W.,  413-52-806C. 
Onelll,  Malcolm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OneUl,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OneUl,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ord,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  Dundas  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostenberg,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterhoudt,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OualUne,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OuUaw,  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overby,  Glen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pakula,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paris,  WUllam  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P&rowskl,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlsh,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Al  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partaln,  Rufus  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patete,  Prank  M.,  523^6-8367. 
Patla,  Norbert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Lerov  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pauley,  Earl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulison,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paxton,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peasley,  Bill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peay,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedone,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peetz,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peiper,  Richard  W.,  484-34-^1421. 
Pellegrlno,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergrass,  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penrod,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perdew,  Eldon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perles,  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrln,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrlne,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Elwln  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PetroUno.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phinips,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plche,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgaty,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnclnce,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnkney,  Roy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitcher,  Rudolph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plymale,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poch,  Todd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pocock,  Fred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polnler,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pons,  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posey,  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Power,  Joseph  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poynter,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prescott,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Carl  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Hugh  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Prlckett,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Primmer,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Proctor,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prow,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prultt,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pryor,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quattromanl,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quick,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quljano,  Ramon,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulnn,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quirk.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray,  Ernst  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rea,  BUly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ReavUl,  Jackson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redlck.  Earl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redmond.  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redmond,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed,  Charlie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reeves,  Stacy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relmer,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Remener,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Remllng,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renner,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Resldorl,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Johnny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlcketts,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlckman,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlegle,  Seth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlgabar,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlgby,  Jo©  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlggs,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlnelella,  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlngham,  Lee  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlordan,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rltenour,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlttenhouse,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rltterspach,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robb,  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  WlUiam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roblson,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roder,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roderick,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rondfak,  Roman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roop,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper,  Emll  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosengrant,  Larue  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  BUI  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosser,  Terry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  Dorsey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rozelle,  H.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubery,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruggerlo,  Dominic  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rumph,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runey,  Dennis  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupp,  Melvln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rushatz,  Alfred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rusk,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Eugene  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Stanley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutz,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saarl,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sagedy,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sagerty,  Kenneth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salvlttl.  Joseph  M..  :97-34-5213. 
Sampson,  Jon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuel,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandlln,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanzotera,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarda,  Ram  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saulnler,  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Francis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SavlUe,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawczyn,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarsdale,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Scbaffler.  Albert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scherr,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlltz,  Etonald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  MarUn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltz,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneewels,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scruggs,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seely,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selfert,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selby,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUers,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sessoms,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Stanley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheaffer,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehy,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheetz.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd,  WllUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherard,  Stewart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherburn,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shires,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlroma,  Warren  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlenker,  Lenard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShoUy,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shope,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short,  Alonzo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shreffler,  Lynn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuey,  Martin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slfrlt,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkorskl,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmcox,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmerly,  Julian  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  WlUlam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skarupa,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sklar,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slater,  Duane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slve,  WUUam  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smart,  Eric  E.  237^8-1109. 
Smith,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith  Doyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jlnuny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ted  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Tommy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Warden  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smock,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneed.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snuffer.  Garner  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobleskl,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobke,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solymosv,  Edmond  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sones.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spangler.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speaker,  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Samuel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Wilbur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splcuzza,  WllUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splsak.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spradllng.  Eldon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprouae.  James  V.,  414-M-0a46. 
Stafne.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley.  Gerald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Stanley,  Klchard  P.,  261-66  1109. 

Stanley,  Warner  D.,  578-52-  9600. 

Starblrd,  Edward  A.,  053-34  -1573. 

Statum,  Herman  C,  413-60  -7596. 

Stauffer,  Wallace  J.,  539-34-  1237. 

Stelnhauer,  William,  308-4: 1-3361. 

Stephenson,  Dan  T.,  402-50  -5844. 

Stevenson,  Julian  L.,  254-4;  1-5146. 

Stewart,  Alan  P.,  280-34-49  »5. 

Stewart,  Alan  P.,  141-30-22  53. 

Stewart,  Asa  E.,  431-66-256  L 

Stewart,  PhUUp  R.,  467-48-  5398. 

Stewart,  Thomas  L.,  440-30  -0371. 

Stelglltz,  GUbert,  143-30-8i  17. 

Stlehl,  Gustav  H.,  546-64-41 139. 

Stlllman,  Jon  C,  396-32-801 19. 

Stlnson,  Robert  J.,  375-36H  006. 

Stockton,  Patrick  D.,  622-4<  -7108. 

Stone,  Bert.  526-46-«134. 

Stone,  Wayne  P.,  097-28-48  8. 

Stong,  Todd  D.,  063-34-157; . 

Stpeter,  Norman  L.,  005-40-  3605. 

Street,  Donald  R.,  442-38-8(  86. 

Strtler,  Raymond  J.,  495-40  -8173. 

Stroup,  Theodore  Q.,  262-6{  -8886. 

Stryjewskl,  Robert,  052-32- 1418. 

Sughrue,  Lawrence  T.,  530-:  12-2963. 

SulUvan.  Dennis  B.,  266-54-  6664. 

Sullivan,  MUton  L.,  514-36-p871. 

Sweet.  George  B.,  226-48-07il. 

Swendson,  Joe  A.,  439-52-22  92. 
Swift,  Ivan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swift.  WUliam  D.,  424-54-4^  69. 
Swing,  Walter  M.,  163-30-9C 16. 
Syczylo,  Rodney  S.,  119-30-!  1941. 
Szwarckop,  Joseph  D.,  098-5  8-7535. 
Szydlo,  Robert  B.,  325-34-2«  78. 
Szymczak,  Robert  W.,  354-3  )-8327. 
Tasket,  Ronald  W.,  162-32-<  454. 
Tate,  Raymond  A.,  487-42-2  552. 
Taylor,  Carl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Dell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  L.,  238-60-138<  . 
Taylor,  Rex  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teel,  Kenneth  L..  441-38-9&  17. 
Telenko,  George  J..  298-32-1 058. 
Telfair,  WUllam  D.,  425-62-;  1338. 
Templeton,  Geoffrey,  545-3<]-5212. 
Tempton,  Willie  A.,  450-64-;tl76. 
Tessmer,  Lee  W.,  473-32-248  5. 
Thelsen,  David  J.,  472-36-16  49. 
Thomas,  Blllle  N.,  455-56-5S  95. 
Thomas,  BUly  M.,  461-60-50  )6. 
Thomas,  Everett  R..  331-32- r443. 
Thomas,  John  K.,  264-50-a2 13. 
Thomas,  Robert  B.,  139-32-<  642. 
Thompson,  Earl  A.,  347-32-C  531. 
Thompson,  Owen  R.,  044-30  -8076. 
Thompson,  Robert  W.,  440-^  0-1676. 
Thompson,  Stanley  E,  01 1-^  2-1012. 
Thorson,  Glen  J.,  329-34-93!  1. 
Thrasher,  Carl  D.,  412-62-83  48. 
Thrasher,  Robert  H.,  266-58-  5958. 
Tlchenor,  Carroll  J.,  541-38-  3465. 
Tlerney,  James  L.,  531-36-25  98. 
Tlfverman,  Lawrence.  111-31  M)304. 
Tllden,  George  E.,  309-42-52  56. 
Tllson,  Charles  E..  448-38-9(  33. 
Tilt,  WilUam  M.,  098-32-516  5. 
Tllton,  WUllam  M.,  185-32-fl514. 
Tlmmons,  Aurln  C,  219-26-^  1290. 
Tlndale,  Alan  C,  053-34-151  8. 
Tlndall,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlppln,  Scott  M.,  607-34-42:  4. 
Tlpplns,  Gerald  M.,  157-30-4  373. 
Tipton,  James  D.,  413-62-31  14. 
Tobln,  Jacob  G.,  247-58-763:  . 
Tombllnson,  William,  370-3  J-9168. 
Tomllnson,  Gene  B.,  192-30  0288. 
Toomepuu,  Tonu,  101-30-37  J3. 
Torres,  Peter  B.,  433-64-61  IT . 
Townsend,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  WUlls  M..  486-3&  -6619. 
Trammell,  Johnny  C,  540-3  J-9588. 
Trbovlch,  Tyrone  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treadwell,  David  O.,  254-eoio746. 
Trimble,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX6. 
Trombley,  Thomas  H.,  046-3(3-4382. 
Tucker,  BUly  D.,  464-56-619{  . 
Tumelson,  Ronald  A.,  673-41 1-6297. 
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Turley,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Predorlck  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Harvey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tiu-ner,  Robert  W.,  258-5ft-7121. 
Ulrlch,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uma,  Henry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vachon,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vannes,  Clayton  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varela,  Louis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vamado,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  Bernard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veal,  Monte  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vejar,  Ray  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velez,  Agustln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlUarreal,  Hector,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volta,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonhoene,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vozka,  David,  333-36-9i65. 
Wagner,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wake,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WtUker,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Neal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallenborn,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Floyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Bradford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Jamie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Theron  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warnock,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Wayne  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasaff,  Samuel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn,  Curtis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasserburger,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterston,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watt,  Murray  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watters,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waynlck,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherford,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Quentln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Neal  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welgand,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welnfurter,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weltzel.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Virgil  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wertz,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westendlck,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyand,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whaley,  KarroU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlgham,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Bobby  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltmore,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wicker,  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiggins,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUbxir,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllhelm,  Alfred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllklns,  Harold  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUldermood,  Lance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUama,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllUams,  PhUllp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Roger  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Wade  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Warren  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


WlUlamson,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllamson,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Deral  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlls,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUls,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlllms,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Lee  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlndom,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnterbottom,  Rodney,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise,  A.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Withers,  Geoffrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Harrison  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Robert  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Smythe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodbury,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Word,  Alan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Word,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell,  Benton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wosepka,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Allen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wuerpel,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wulf,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WyUe,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xenakls,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yager,  Lawrence,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yardas,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yearout,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Val  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Danny  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaremba,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelez,  Gordon  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zenker,  Ernest  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zetterburg,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlck,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlelenski,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Guy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zipperer,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zmulda,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zwlcker,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zynda,  Gerald  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

To  be  major 
Bruns,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danlelson,  Wendell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devine,  Kevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ennls,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  EUJah  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenburg,  Alculn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Gushwa,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntley,  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keutzer,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steffey,  Chester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stock,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
women's  abmt  coaps 
To  be  major 
Cadorla,  Sherlan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkson,  Betty  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scrlbner,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stallings,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllamson,  Myrna  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAL  OOSPS 

To  be  major 
Alden,  Errol  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almqulst,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayerdi,  Evalt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock,  WlUlam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  John  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beltran,  Normandy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blount,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouzlgard,  Ray  Jose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coldewey,  Johann  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cuartas,  Francisco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DevlUez,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  Frank  R.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Efcland,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedde,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  Clyde  H.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gagon,  Terry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Davis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass,  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glouberman,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldberg,  Bertram,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamelster,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Darlel  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judy,  Kenneth  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeports,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltchings,  Glen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lcftlk.  Martin  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leman,  Milton  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leplne,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lull,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  Paul  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Carroll  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister,  Hugh  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccormick,  WUbur  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merensteln,  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MerrlU,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murgo,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pardl,  Llvlo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sasada,  Allan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayers.  Ronny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuger,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalano,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steudel,  Wolfgang  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stutz,  Prledrich  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swallow,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlesenga,  Sidney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremalne,  Myron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

dental  corps 

To  be  maior 
Boglarskl,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boynton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brokaw,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burg,  Hans  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavUa,  Manuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hajduk,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartwell,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jagels,  Arlen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozel,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larue,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meagher,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Don  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Phillip  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schow,  Sterling  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serwatka,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shulskl,  Fred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strope,  Michael  B.,  616^4-4267. 
Thompson,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodyard,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SESVICE    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Alba,  Ricardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AmoB,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Chalmer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bambery,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beman,  Charles  E.,  470  44  6472. 
Betasso,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolte,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  GaU  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brickhouse,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brothers,  Chauncy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Herman  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Candelaria,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carestla,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Jhnmle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chllders.  Leon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin,  Gordon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbert,  BUI  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,   Evan    H.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Collins,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebner,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerukos,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUllam,  Prank  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grady,  MUton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlder,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oustat,  Matthew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie,  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hantman,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaton,  BiUy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmendlnger,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm,   Donald   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU,  Arthur  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff,  Fred  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hvmt,  Dan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyde,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keel,   Robert   H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunion,  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klshlmoto,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovach,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KuUbom,  Merrill  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacey,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUlard,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ixjryea,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Jeffrey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maruca,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazur,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  John  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEntlre,  Pred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOarry,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinster,  Lowell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeUl,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meade,  WUliam  C,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  WllUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Hans  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munley,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nesblt,  Earl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Barr,  BiUy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  WlUlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,   Ray  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pederson,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,   LoweU   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfetsch,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pottle,  Lloyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,   Howard   T.,   II,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radcllffe,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roby,  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenbleeth,  MUton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RouBsln,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowlette,  Lemuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Linnaeus  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlefer,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlaeppl,  Lloyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllverstein,  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slsk,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soberg,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soule,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spiker,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprulell,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepp,  WendeU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stutz,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tedrow,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Dale  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmberlake,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troy,  MUton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truscott,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VermlUlon,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahl,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Stewart  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Weiss,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  MUes  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltehouse,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VmUams,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT   MXDICAL   SPECIAI.IST  CORPS 

To  be  m,ajor 

Dayton,  MiUer  P.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durey,  Doris  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elbeherl,  Mahmoud  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laubscher,  Sonya  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavln,  Jacqueline  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ong,  Harry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakson,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  John  A.,  353-24-1 137. 
Turpln,  Marcia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Annie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yokoi,  Prances  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINART   CORPS 

To  be  major 
Ooldsboro,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  PaiU  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matney,  Harvey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovern,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palo,  Mattl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Conrad  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Clifford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltmlre,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    NURSE   CORPS 

To  be  major 

Blddle,  WUliam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boddie,  Julia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borg,  Naldean  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlce,  Betty,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courts,  Dorothea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuslck,  Judith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dockal,  Harvey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Mary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabbert,  Kenneth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Amelia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HalUburton,  Sarah,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HanUlton,  Aida  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUdebrand,  Teddy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krai,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Wayne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrello,  Judith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUlips,  Angeles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reulein,  Carol  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossi,  Marguarlte  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlnskle,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sokoloskl,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Umphenour,  Jo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walls,  Marian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Marvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnnlckl,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  captain 
Abney,  Lincoln  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abramovltz,  Irwin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Frank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Lonnie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Tommy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adlnaro,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklns,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Affeldt,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alleo,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albanese,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albrecht,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrldge,  Marlon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allard,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley,  Claude  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Alvarey,  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alvarez.  Angel  H.,  Jr..  144-3ft  -2974. 
Ammon,  Peter  J.,  526-72-668 ». 
Anconetanl,  Anthony,  141-4C-4416. 
Anders.  Howard  G..  192-38-4  )17. 
Anderson,  Charles  W..  449-8C  -3456. 
Anderson,  Robert  W.,  308-46-^569. 
Anderson,  Thomas  M.,  248-8(  »-6840. 
Andrew,  Zalph  H.,  237-64-87(11. 
Angus,  James  W.,  534-42-645*. 
AnshuB,  Richard  C,  474-50-S630. 
Anstrom,  Charles  V.,  510-52- X)01. 
Anthony.  Steven  C,  320-42-S  301. 
Antonlottl.  Joseph,  145-40-8i  163. 
Arakakl,  Don,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armour.  Wayne  T..  465-76-l£  30. 
Armstrong,  Eugene  G.,  128-3  i-8965. 
Armstrong,  Marlon  V.,  219-4^  -8675. 
Amdt,  Richard  J..  374-46-03!  7. 
Arnold,  Buddy  L.,  257-'70-4541. 
Arnold,  James  J.,  293-4O-20&I. 
Arqullla.  Alfred  P.,  344-36-9£  19. 
Arthur.  Ralph  W.,  m.  420-64  -7830. 
Artola,  George  H.,  575-50-lW  1. 
Ashley,  Richard  C,  265-56-0^  60. 
Auerbach,  Steven  L.,  116-36- J440. 
Aykroyd,  Douglas  S.,  031-34- 1637. 
Bacevlch,  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Alton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Edward  L..  459-66-76J  0. 
Bailey.  Ronald  R.,  411-80-30!  6. 
BaUey.  Sedell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balr,  Tracy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bald,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldenweck.  Thomas,  498-46  -0655. 
Baldwin,  Robert  H.,  294-46-4  332. 
Bale.  Hugh  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Blaine  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballou.  Justin  G.,  037-2&-47a  1. 
Bancroft.  Ronald  K..  412-78-  1719. 
Bandel,  Raymond  L.,  510-^8-  7074. 
Banks.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber.  David  S.,  529-66-212( . 
Barcellos.  Terrance.  530-28-9  387. 
Barclay.  Robert  P..  241-78-87  29. 
Barefleld.  Robert  L..  403-66-«  953. 
Bareford.  Jackson  D..  231-60-  8947. 
Bamett.  Porrest  W..  453-74-e  555. 
Barrett.  Williams  J..  508-56-1  154. 
Barry.  Charles  L..  332-36-536  7. 
Barstls,  George  A..  197-38-96  )8. 
Barth.  James  M.,  546-70-337! . 
Barton,  Curtis  B.,  492-50-016  7. 
Basllotto,  John  P..  142-38-38  !5. 
Bastey.  Mark  P.,  OOft-46-2677 
Bateman,  William  V.,  572-72- «996. 
Battles.  Dennis  O.,  281-80-7lJM. 
Bauman,  Stephen  A.,  468-50-  6365. 
Baur.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 1. 
Bazzel.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchamp,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Lawrence  J..  019-34-1  675. 
Beckworth.  Tim  K.,  256-72-41 126. 
Begland.  Robert  R.,  282-40-4  U2. 
Behncke,  Robert  H.,  155-40-<829. 
Bell,  Burwell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benjamin.  WtUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennlnghoff.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berenato,  Joseph  C.  137-38-^  005. 
Bergh,  Roger  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Berry.  Wlldy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaozzl,  Patil  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beasent.  Elmo  V.,  266-6O-707I  t. 
Best.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bettencourt,  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bewley,  William  M..  401-60-8  867. 
Beyer,  Ronald  P.,  465-62-593;  . 
Blasl,  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckel,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Binter,  Patrick  E.,  402-64-111 3. 
BUllngsley,  Sidney.  442-46-61 47. 
Binder,  Gregory  C,  544-60-3(  71. 
Blah.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn.  Llnwood.  045-38-p314. 
Blake,  Donald  W.,  262-64-63». 
Blake,  Thomas  J.,  084-36-518  S. 
Blaney,  Daniel  J.,  156-34-391 5. 
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Block,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blood,  Leigh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boatwrlght,  L«roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggs,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohn.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolger,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonebrake,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonglornl.  Dominic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boothman.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booton.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomhoft,  Stewart  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borresen,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosklng.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourne.  Garrett  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  Frame  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bown,  GUbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boye,  Brooks  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branham.  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratton.  Marshall  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brand,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  James  M..  22&-60-8222. 
Bresnan,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bresnlck.  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brethorst.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlllante,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlttaln.  Frank  W..  138-^40-4856. 
Brlttenham,  Billy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Mack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broenan,  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broes,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browder,  Dewey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Chandler  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Frederic  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Geoffrey  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Kelrn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Norman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Royal  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Fred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Scott  A..  005-^6-5210. 
Bubb.  Ernest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Doyle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buechner,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bueno,  Antonio.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulloch,  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunn,  Giles  P..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunton,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhart,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burks,  Ishmon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Robert  P..  442-^6-9677. 
Burrell,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushong,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Anthony  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byard,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byers,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cababa,  Robin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caber,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  Vacal  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caletlne.  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calfee,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaway.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallen,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caloccl.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  David  B.,  361-3a-7660. 
Campbell,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oanas,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmava,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantlay.  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarey,  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Oarfagna.  Don  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carls.  Roger  L.,  363-46-^343. 
Carlisle.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Adolph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton,  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Fred  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarr,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  J.  Floyd,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Richard  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caryl,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  John  T.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oasey,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassidy,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caatner,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catalfamo.  Francesc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catanl,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cato,  Lemuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Causey,  Danny  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champlln,  Guy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chancellor,  Darrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chang,  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapln.  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Michael  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chasler,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chemauskas,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheesnoe,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chllcote,  Ted  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChUders,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
ChUds.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChrlBtlan.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Church,  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clccolella,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clccolella,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clancy,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Jerry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Philip  A.,  256-78 — 4322. 
Claxton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clegg,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Willis  L:.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clowery.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloyd,  Walter  L.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clukey,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coan,  George  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochrane.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colaclcco,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbert,  E>avld  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Christopher  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUng,  James  H.,  44a-46-3664. 
Collier,  Allen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Rollins  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  • 
CoUlnsworth.  Tim  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conk,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conn,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connor,  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oooch.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coonev,  Terrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  Michael  J.,  224^68-4490. 
Corlca,  Vincent  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornellson,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comes,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coryell.  Thompson  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosimiano.  Joseph  M..  43&-72-4186. 
Cottell.  PhUlp  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughenour.  Kavln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulter,  Martin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coyle.  PhUlp  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabbe,  Jsunes  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Craig,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cralg.  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Terence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crayton,  Juan  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creech,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
creek,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crenshaw.  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Cross.  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowden.  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culhane,  Kevin  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulp,  Trygve  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culwell,  Kenneth  L.,  546-64^1669. 
Cumble,  Donovan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cupelll,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curl,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran,  Anthony  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis.  Howard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuvlello,  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabblerl.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahlgren,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  AUen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dan  tone,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daprlx,  Barry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darr,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David.  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  Curtis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deale,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaton,  Lloyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deck,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deeker,  Donald  L.,  499^8-6009. 
Defllippi,  Stanley,  292^4-0333. 
Delacy.  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deller,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demartlnis,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demetriou,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demlng,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dencker.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denier,  Douglas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dent.  Samuel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denton.  Samuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deslderlo.  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dethlefsen.  Mac  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devault,  Dean  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devos,  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewald,  Lee  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dey,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlbella.  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickens,  Ralph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickens,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson.  Don  P..  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Mark  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Dwight  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlfBey,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmlchel,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlttmar,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolton.  Henry  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domino.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doremus.  Darrell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorn,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotsey,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoweU,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowllng,  Raymond  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  James  M.,  n,  290-^44-3854. 
Drake,  Lincoln  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drescher,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Druener,  Ronald  K.,  266-a4-2969. 
Dudley,  Derrell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dull,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Richard  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham,  Jesse  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duval,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duvall,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duveneck,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duvlc,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyson,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Eargle,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckmann,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edens,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds.  Luclcm  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmondson,  Gilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Fred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  WUUam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bgan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggers,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchler,  Clifford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elfienhardt,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsentrout.  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elfner,  Alan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellas.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUerston,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellla,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUton,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
England,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eptlng.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erb,  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckaon,  Andrew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KrickBon,  Matthew  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esterrlch,  TMnas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estler.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Edgar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  WlUlam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evenson,  Mlchart  K.,  36O-70-9788. 
Eyrlch,  Norviel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ezell,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palrlamb,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palrman,  Frederic  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parel,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paris,  Arthvir  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parquhar,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner,  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FeUlnger,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenlmore.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penton.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perchek.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peuge,  Dennis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyerlsen,  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piebiger,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinch,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinch,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finger,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnley.  Gibson  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Jerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plske.  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltzgerald.  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltzpatrlck,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plack.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flagg.  Albert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flauto,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleetham,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PluBche,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foggy,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogle,  George  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folaom,  James  D.,  443  44  0304. 
Fontana,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poos,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foote.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pore,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poreiman,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porrest,  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poss.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Possom,  Earl  G.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poeter,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pouche,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pouts,  Leroy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frandsen,  Dana  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Prank.  Mitchell  C-  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranklln.  Cleo  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franzello.  Arthy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frawley.  Lester  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Carl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Terence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlcas,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prtedrlchs,  Louis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frtese.  WUllam  P..  031^6-6893. 
Prltchley.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruge.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prykman.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuccl,  Joseph  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pueger.  Gregory  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pullerton,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furbank.  Jeffrey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gafford.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GagUa,  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamble,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gandara,  GuiUermo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garczjmski,  Caslmir,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garfield,  Jefferson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garllnger,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garlock,  Warren  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garwood.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garwood.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oass,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oavltt,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaylord,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gels,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qeloso,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gfeller,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giacomlnl,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbens.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qlbbs,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbney.  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glger,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glguere,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbreth,  Alan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlette,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbreath,  Johnnie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glacel.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glave.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glazner.  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qlendon,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glore,  Jodie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glorlod,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff.  Leroy  R..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldberg.  Lewis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonser.  Kent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Bay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gossett,  Warren  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotowko,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Jlmmle  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gramllch,  Andrew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Johnnie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravatt,  Arthxu-  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grazier,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greathouse.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Ronald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  George  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Jason  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oregor,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grevert,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlffln,  Derek.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  RUey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlffln,  Troy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlfflth,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlsham,  Danny  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groce,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groenlng.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gschwendtner.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouerra,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ouerrerio,  Anthony,  134-3&-15729. 
OiUakowaU,  Denis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ounn,  Tboma«  A.,  462-74-2  UBS. 
GuBt,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXXT 
Oustlne,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owynne,  Charles  S.,  037-3CM4136. 
Haas,  Helmut  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett,  Jerome  R.,  577-62-*901. 
Hagan.  Michael  P.,  229-62-91  78. 
Hahn.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haker,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Lawrence  B.,  587-03-85  U. 
Hall.  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  231-62-  7880. 
Halloran,  Joseph  E.,  526-74-(  i688. 
Ham,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  John  R.,  243-74-9i  il3. 
Hammack,  Richard  T.,  428-8  )-8567. 
Hammond,  Harry  S.,  094-36-  )348. 
Hand.  WUllam  M.,  450-76-73  (4. 
Hanna.  Tom  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanratty,  Eugene  J.,  575-44-  J390. 
Hanretta,  Kevin  T..  094-36-9  327. 
Hanson,  Michael  D.,  518-58-(  768. 
Harben,  Harley  J..  453-80-05'  :8. 
Hardegree,  Jimmy  V.,  259-68  -4157. 
Harden.  Richard  C,  516-60-C  907. 
Hardy,  Christopher,  227-66-5  051. 
Hargrave,  Lester  B.,  225-56-7  512. 
Harmellng,  Henry,  n,  079-40  -2179. 
Harms,  George  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harms,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Harper,  Joseph  N..  433-7O-70i  10. 
Harper,  Michael  V.,  155-40-31  22. 
Harper,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  428-941-1528. 
Harpold,  Philip  A.,  234-74-5^1. 
Harrington,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Alfred  L.,  488-48-822« . 
Harris,  James  W.,  490-48-898?. 
Harris.  Thomas  G.,  276-40-U  M. 
Harris,  Thomas  W..  521-80-21  07. 
Harrison.  James  R..  267-86-7  82. 
Harrold,  Lyman  L.,  194-34-3-^  31. 
Harvey,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings.  Charles  A.,  540-52-  1963. 
Hatley,  Curtis  D..  430-80-851  I. 
Havre.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 1. 
Hawking.  Arthur  J.,  104-36-0  168. 
Hawkins,  Eric  W.,  219-48-836 ). 
Hawks,  Steve  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  Leonard  R.,  365-46-3  J45. 
Hawley.  Richard  F.,  234-66-9: 195. 
Hayden.  Nolen  M.,  461-68-72^  8. 
Haydon.  Dennis  R..  212-54-34  75. 
Hayes.  David  W..  Jr.,  224-68-!  278. 
Hayes,  Michael  W.,  490-48-35  !7. 
Hayes,  Thomas  M.,  218-46-32  !1. 
Hays,  Scott  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heam.  Charles  C.  424-52-440  3. 
Hedln.  Nyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heesch,  Peter.  Jr..  157-34-499  i. 
Heffernan,  Clyde  L.,  072-36-7  .89. 
Heffeman,  John  P.,  395-44-25  21. 
Heider.  Richard  T..  144-36-19  ?8. 
Hellerstedt,  Howard.  476-5(M  642. 
Helmcamp.  Dewey  E..  456-70-  B976. 
Helmlch,  Bruce  L..  486-50-63(  9. 
Helmlck.  John  C,  230-60-519  I. 
Helsel,  Dennis  E.,  207-36-833: 
Helton,  Roy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Thomas  A.,  210-3(  1-8740. 
Hendley.  Albert  J.,  219-40-69(9. 
Hendrickson,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henslee,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herttsch,  Robert  R..  395-44-5;  68. 
Hershey.  Jacob  R..  205-36-778 1. 
Herzog,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  128-34-  2637. 
Heason,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hesson,  Philip  A.,  310-4&-691S . 
Hesters.  Allan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hler.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hller.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HIU,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Reginald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HIU.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton,  Corson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Hlnkle.  Lawrence  C.  364-42-6  H2. 
Hinson.  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrabayashl,  Glen  T..  575-48-113. 
Hitchcock,  Barry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hitchcock,  Raymond,  231-88-  1807. 
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Hltzeman,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlzon.  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ho,  Randall  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge.  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hbffttman.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Terrance  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofstetter,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden,  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollar.  Relnhardt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollist,  J.  Penton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Jlmmle  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holzwarth,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homann.  Dwlght  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homza,  Eli  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoopengardner,  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkln,  Mac  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hopkins,  Mason  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  William  W.,  IV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homer,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoschouer,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houck,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
House,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Stephan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howerton,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  WUlie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,   Kenneth   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huie,  Clifford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulln,  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulten,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunkele,  Lester  M.,  059--40-5255. 
Hunt,  Henry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Cardell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huppmann,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurtado.  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huseman,  Dana  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchlngs,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt.  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inge,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inselman,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ireland,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ireland,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isenhower,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivany,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivey,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Kendall  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jftcqmeln,  WiUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jallo,  Michael  E.,  552-66--t834. 
James,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamison,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamison,  Marc  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janes,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferls,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey,  Jewell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Park  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobe,  Gordon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobe,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnsmeyer,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Jeffry,  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnaon,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Allan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Wajme  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jones,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Prederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Jerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Rudolph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Ulysses  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jonee,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joyce,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jozwlak,  Stanley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Judge,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kagler,  Allen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaln.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaiser,  Anton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kanan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kanelankos,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kanner,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaplan,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karabaich,  Bryan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karjala,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karwan,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kay,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keating,  Timothy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

E:edrow,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ICeller,  John  B.,  404r-80-2908. 
KeUy,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Lester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemmltz,  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  Harris  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kernan,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kernodle,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kersey,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kettler,  Ronnye  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kevorkian,  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Key,  Carl  Emmltt,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klefer,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klehne,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kletzman.  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUlian,  Lewis  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimmltt,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Robert  A.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnzey,  Bertram  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkland,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsh,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klthcart,  Herbert  M.,  294r-46-2461. 
Klein  Leland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klelnsteiber,  Larry,  370-4&-7288. 
Klekner.  Jeffrey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllnck,  Earl  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kluever,  Emll  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knauer,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knickerbocker,  Will,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohl,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolb.  Rickey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koleszar,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopp,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korach,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovalchick,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraflnskl,  Peter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft.  Kenneth  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krals,  Lennart  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kransdorf,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kratz,  Charles  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krejcarek,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kresge,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krondak,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kublszewskl,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulbacki,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuykendall.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyckelhahn,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyle,  William,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lachey,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lackey,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacy,  Warren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagle,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamneck,  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landrum,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lange,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langenfeld,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanigan,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I,antz,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liUizoni,  Lynn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U^ley,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Kip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Lars  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasche,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lash,  Prederick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laswell,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latimer,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lattlmore,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  Harlan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Danwill  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leffsl,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legg,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulbbert,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelbecke,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeUter,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ultzke,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leketa,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemieux,  Rene  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenze,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesher,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levaas,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Lewis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewl.s.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lheureux,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liddell,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liggett,  Glade  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llghtman,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndauer,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindley,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsey,  Wallace  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linthwaite,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Littlejohn.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lobdell,  HarrUon  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liOftls,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohmann,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  James  L.,  IH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loprestl,  Thomtis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenz,  Grant  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lett,  Wmie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  George  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovejoy,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovo,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrance,  Lynn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luchak,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludlow,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luecke,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luedeke,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpkin,  Harry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunghofer,  Terence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynett,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maasberg,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacCary,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDougall,  Parker,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackin,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLaren,  Geddes  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddocks,  Emery  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madigan,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maeger,  Henry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magglacomo,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaglU,  Jay  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malachosky,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malleck,  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallory,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mwavola,  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlon,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marls,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Martens,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Walter  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martray,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maruska,  Wayne  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marx,  Lowell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastaglio,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsimo,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattlna,  John  C,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxfield,  Le  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer.  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer-Klelmann,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazur,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdoo,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAvoy,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBane,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe,  Laurence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarty,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCasklll,  Jack  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaslln,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClanahan,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClendon,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClung,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrory,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCuUough,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullough,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDade,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParlln,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGUl,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGUl,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGourln,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOowan,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Conrad  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKelvey,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKendrick,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMlrm,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeU,  Dan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSwlggan,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mears,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeker,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier,  George  M.,  350-^40-6466. 
Melgel,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mensch,  Eugene  M.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merhar,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meriweather,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrtken,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merritt,  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meslte,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzger,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchallga,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaud,  PhUlp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MicheUi,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mldgette,  HaUas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkolashek,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Miller,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Guy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Larry  G.,  444-42-9i&48. 
Miller,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlB,  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllnes,  Russel  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mlms,  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnney,  Elton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minor,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnshew,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlraklan,  Pe>ter,  Jr.,  615-'46-9469. 
Mlscaly,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlsklmon,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MltcheU,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mltchlner,  Dwane  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moberg.  Harley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moen,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohan,  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohney,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr,  Lawrence  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molter,  Albert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monden,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  GUbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jerry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morelock,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  C.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Andrew  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moebacker,  Rodney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mott,  Frederick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulder,  Erwln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mountain,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Warren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUlen,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumma.  John  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munro,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munson,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murguia,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutter,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naaktgeboren,  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagengast,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nance,  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nanney,  Guy  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nardottl,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Narel,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navor,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff,  Lawrence  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neltzke,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nery.  Gerard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nesbltt,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neelage,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nettrotir,  Byron  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neyland,  Mayo  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Dean  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Howard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NlckeU,  WlUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcklsch,  Ward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlelson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlendorf,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlenhouse,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlshlda,  Dennis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NoU,  Prederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noreen,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noeal,  Gregory,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muffer,  WUliam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuttall,  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nygren,  Kip  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nylander,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Brien  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Dawe,  Nicholas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogden,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CHalloran,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'HaUoran,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohlsson,  Lief  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
©"Malley,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ondo.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NelU,  Brian  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlstlan,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oseth,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterhoudt,  Honry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OToole,  James  \r.  S46-43-8623. 
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OuUer,  Jobn  R.,  42»-»4-02a9, 

Overstreet,  Stephen,  22&-64-«643. 

Owens,  James  H.,  259-7&-070|. 

Oyloe,  Myron  C,  603-48-072^. 

Ozment.  Oliver  J.,  Jr.,  4ao-6am43. 

Palaclce,  Noe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palmer,  Robert  L.,  417-«0-79i9. 

Palumbo,  Lewis  A..  427-86-22)44. 

Parker.  Jlmmle  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parrlsh,  Maurice  B..  434-54- TD51. 

Parsons,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paslutuskas.  Vitas  O.,  360-4Oi-2664. 

Pasko,  Chester  E.,  26O-76-017i). 

Patch,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patrick.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson,  Phillip,  466-78-74^. 

Patton,  Robert  S.,  316-46-777p. 

Payant,  Richard  P.,  027-34-39(18. 

Payne,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pedersen,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pells,  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pennington,  Ellis  L.,  400-70-9(967, 

Penwell,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pepper,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pepper,  James  L.,  495-46-412£ 
Peregoy.  Nelson  Q..  336-63-71*4. 
Perry,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Peters,  RandaU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petruccl,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettltt,  Reggie  L.,  391-44-466<. 
Pfelffer.  Ronald  D.,  509-64-37:  8. 
Phelps,  Dennis  A.,  227-58-546 ». 
Phelps,  Oary  A..  008-32-r6569. 
PhUllps,  David  K.,  256-70-291' r. 
PhlUlps.  Michael  R.,  388-44-6(66. 
PhUUps,  Robert  J.,  349-76-049}. 
Phillips,  Ronald  D.,  467-78-431  2. 
Plazze,  Thomas  E.,  295-44-98ip. 
Plcard,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plckard,  Andrew  D.,  454-80-1*6. 
Plcot,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Kenneth  R.,  088-36-855  8. 
Pierce,  Kurt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnette,  Oary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnson,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plstana,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitt,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Garry  L.,  379-46-829<  . 
Pitts.  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plumer,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohlmann,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUn,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomlje,  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  Lonnle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope.  Glynn,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popwell.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX2. 
Porter,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Lannlng  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poet.  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poucher,  Edward  B.,  041-40-11' 8. 
Poulton,  Charles  R.,  444-43-46'  0. 
Powell,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  John  B.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priest,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prondzlnskl,  James,  502-40-627(1. 
Prosch,  Geoffrey  G.,  239-74-727p. 
Pryplesh,  Stephen  J.,  234-70-11)88. 
Przybyla.  Ernest  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Psakl,  Nicholas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuUlam.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Quatrevaux,  Edouard,  437-58-4^98. 
©ulnn.  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radsky,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raglln,  Paul  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramlck.  Thomas  E.,  217-44-756©. 
Ramos,  Thomas  P.,  088-4O-10ia 
Ramsey,  Robert  D.,  n.  422-68-1*67. 
Rangel,  Hector  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Rankin,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ! 
Rast,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Raupp,  Lloyd  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rausch,  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bay,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raymond,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beams,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rearden,  Robert  S.,  248-8O-0672. 

Beece,  Ralph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Behm,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beld,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BeUly,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relmers,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relnker,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BelBS,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relva,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bemmel,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renner,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds,  Jesse  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard,  Floyd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richmond.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richmond,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richmond,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ricks,  Ned  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riddle,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rldgeway,  Starling,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riffle.  Scottle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robella,  Barry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts.  Gary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobertson.  Darrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roblnette,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rock,  Clifford  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockhold,  Neal  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrlgues,  Alfred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Oliver  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohaclk,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohler,  Dennis  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper.  Everette  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosa.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenbaum,  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossow,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roszkowskl,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Lester  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothermlch,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roux,  Russell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowan,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowlett,  Ricky  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowley,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Tinsley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudewlck,  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruesch,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruiz,  Daniel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rusk,  Jon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rust,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruth,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Sylvester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryblckl,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rynearson,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rystrom,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadoff,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saffold,  Donnell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salazar,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuels,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Clarence  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandness,  Stephen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sartor,  BUly  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauer,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sautter,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawtelle,  Matthew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScarangeUa,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schade,  Jon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schempf ,  Bryan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scherer,  WlUlam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlerbolz,  Orval  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Schmld.  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  Kendall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmitz,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schoenberger,  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scholtes,  Wayne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schonewetter,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schoomaker,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SchovlUe,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schrelfer,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroeder,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroeder,  Waldo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schuepbach,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schultz,  Douglas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schultz,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scbultze,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwan,  Carlton  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwankl,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwartzman,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scibetta,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scoggins,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scotto.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scruggs,  Rhett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scull,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sebes,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seek,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seehausen,  Verne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seeman,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seltz,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seland,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selby,  Frederick  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selden,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sell,  Mark  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semmens,  Eugene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serrano,  Alfredo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymour,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanahan,  Michael  K.,  37fr-48-0217. 
Shane,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbarphorn,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Johnme  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shean,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Donnle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbeon,  Jesse  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlmmlck,  Jay  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlrron,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockley,  Peter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shooner,  Robert  J.,  296—40-8446. 
Short,  Earle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shrlgley,  Balph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumaker,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumate.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slekman,  Dwayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sieving,  Immanuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slnunons,  Oscar  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  WUllam  T.,  454-80-O451. 
Slmms,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmms,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skells,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelly,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skldmore,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skipper,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Clyde  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dean  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Leigh  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Maxirlce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,    Michael    G.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  MUt«n  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  I»aul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Vernon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Smrtlc,  Jon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snedeker,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneed,  Joel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SneU,  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
snow,  Joel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  NeU  N.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sohrakoff,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southcombe,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spsnn,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spara,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spearman,  Johnnie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speltz,  Michael  J.,  393^6-5331. 
Spencer.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splceland.  Evans  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splcer,  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanfleld,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stankus.  Arnold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stapler.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starkey,  Galen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stack.  Earl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steeb.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Edgar  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelger,  WllUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenzel,  Leroy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stinnett,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stobbs,  Emmett  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockwell.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stolt,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stonge,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stovall,  Wlllard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straw.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlckler.  Terry  E.,  283^0-7265. 
Strouth,  Cecil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubbs.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stube,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuhrke.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stall.  Lynn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Subelsky,  Lewis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suchke,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sudnlk,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suggs,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Andrew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUlvan,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swearengln,  Don  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweat,  George  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlck.  Richard  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlhart,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvester,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tabela.  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanksley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tansev,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanzlllo.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatro,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tstum,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Jaffrev  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teepe,  Karl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrlen.  Max  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tesdahl.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tesko.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tewalt,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thede.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theobald.  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thleme,  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlmmesch.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Thomasson,  Duncan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Darrell  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Gayden  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Roland  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorlakson.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thome.  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorstens,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlgges.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlghe,  Dennis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmons.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tipple,  Bryan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobln,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobin,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TolUver,  Edmund  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomes.  Jonathan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torovsky.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torre,  Joseph  F.,  027-34-^542. 
Totten,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troup,  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tryon,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tunstall,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tupa,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turman,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tweed,  Frederick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyer,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TJpdlke,  Godfrey  W.,  228-«0-5229. 
Valentine,  Jame  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanaskle,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderclute,  Burt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varner,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varrleur,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vassaur,  Tommy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughan,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughn,  Rayford  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Veltch,  Douglas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Velte,  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vengelen,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vereb,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verona.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vibbert.  Dallas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlehweg.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VUlavaso,  Alfred  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlnten,  Dean  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vltuccl,  Samuel  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogas.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•Votgt,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vonasek,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vonkaenel,  Howard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vorder,  Bruegge  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vossler,  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voyles,  WUford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade,  Gregory  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker.  Henry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Don  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaUace.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaUace,  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallestad,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh.  Jerry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters.  Douglas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wance,  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wanless.  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Talmadge  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warner,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warner,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warren.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Washington,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson.  Floyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  Jerome  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson.  Raymond  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watt.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Webster,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wegleltner,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wehmeyer,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welen.  Glen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells.  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welsh,  Johnnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wemllnger,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werts.  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westerhoff,  Cornelius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheelock,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Lance  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehead,  Erwln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley,  Thomak  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlelkoszewskl,  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlard,  Barry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUbanks,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Jimmy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Ken  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Rodney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Wayne  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUs,  Clifford  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUtshlre.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlntermute.  Sheldon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winters,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlsser,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wltchen,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Witt.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wohlfert.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolvlngton,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WonneU.  Donn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood.  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood.  Ernest  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodard,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodbury.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods,  George,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wooten.  Balph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worley.  Joe  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Stafford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yaap,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yelsley.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yerkes,  WUllam  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yerks.  Austin  J..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yocom,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yost.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yoste.  Harry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  Randolph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yount,  Everett  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yuhas,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zals,  Mitchell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zamora,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zepko.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ZUlnakas,  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlto,  Alvln  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Scott.  Qulncy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S    ARMY    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Browning,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckerson.  Patricia.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  GaU  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Ragena,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Kathryn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MZDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Arner.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgos.  Victor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byers.  Norman  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeley.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haburchak.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karl,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPhall,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortimer,  Evan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oetgen,  WUllam  J..  258-74-63^ " 
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Pliimps,  George  L.,  259-74-39*. 
Read.  John  A..  Ill,  088-38-97l|^ 
SUy.  Robert  D.,  248-S2-7607. 
Smith.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  Charles  E.,  391-44-02  >2. 
Sutton,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WalXer.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX1. 
Washburn,  Iiilchael  E.,  285-^2^6166. 
Wehunt,  WUUam  D.,  249-84-2»36. 
Youngblood,  Lloyd  A.,  549-70-j  S448. 

OENTAI.   CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Cook,  Phillip  A.,  217-48-^598. 
Dlxey,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meade,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

MKDICAL    SEBVICK    CORI  S 

To  be  captain 
Apland,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayala,  Isaac,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bassham,  Lanny  R.,  455-84-231  4. 
Bellamy,  Thomas  N..  241-72-2;  61. 
Bodle,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boet,  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Ralph  E.,  462-74-243  J. 
Brlgham,  Robert  A.,  382-50-46'  '6. 
Bryant,  Gordon  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Burden,  Charles  G.,  258-62-72*). 
B\irleson,  David  G.,  441-46-242)4. 
Coffman,  James  H.,  527-58-002$. 
Cook,  David  R.,  Jr.,  509-46-861!  I. 
Costello,  Joseph  A.,  154-40-795 1. 
Cox,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  B£arcus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaderlck,  Robert  D.,  413-72-5  171. 
Dlonne,  Raoul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dohanos,  Dennis  W.,  286-42-55 14. 
Donahue.  Richard  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  Hugh  J.,  Jr.,  052-38-^1921. 
Dorothy,  Wade  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Draude,  John  P..  Jr.,  483-50-01' 18. 
Drlsklll,  Thomas  M.,  244-72-77'  '5. 
Pall,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parlow,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PerreU,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltsch,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Garrett,  Crelg  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Raymond,  461-74-fl  108. 
Hlgglns.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  Walter  E.,  462-6&-9927 
High,  Blanco  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home,  Daniel  W.,  HI,  260-72-81 116. 
Houston,  Donald  A.,  455-72-70S  0. 
Hudak,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
HUngworth,  WlUlam,  038-30-3i  04. 
Johnson,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Brian  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUer,  Raymond  L.,  277-44-243  3. 
Kramer.  Richard  D.,  264-88-33(  5. 
Krleger,  Donald  A.,  219-50-484£ . 
Lacher,  Gary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langone,  WUUam  J.,  016-32-2*  i3. 
Lankford,  John  M.,  267-70-963|. 
Lawson,  Marvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leaxy.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LlndeU,  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malewskl,  Edward,  194-32-93K  . 
McAtee,  WUUam  E.,  503-62-02(9. 
Mclntlre,  Jon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mott,  lioran  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      ' 
Natkln,  Ian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norder,  ^flckola8  W.,  604-66-13T4 
Nygaard,  Nathan  A.,  601-63-1M4. 
Overend.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozlmek.  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 
Parker,  Raymond  A.,  261-78-09f6. 
Pendlyahok,  Charles,  223-64-00fr4. 
Qulgg,  Loren  T..  563-5ft-7787. 
Read,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rlstroph.  Joseph  D.,  229-56-3l4l. 
Ritchie,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roden,  Jackraboren,  462-68-OOffl. 
Roenlck,  Denis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX3 
Schumeyer,  Gerard.  051-40-41^ 
Schwartz,  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Peter  B.,  227-«4-48ee. 
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Sheppard,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spenser,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
growls,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinberg,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratta,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strohmeyer,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanaka,  Robert  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tancredl.  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Roy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tragls,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremblay,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TueU,  Henry  O..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Venard,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlgna,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voes,  James  E.,  08&-36-6823. 
Warren,  Pierre  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn,  Lee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlka,  Norman  A.,  503-4«-1700. 
WUllams,  Barry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUtrout,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yonushonls,  WllUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY   NTTBSE   CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Anna,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antle,  Linda  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aswad,  Madeline  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aust,  Lorraine  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartz,  Claudia  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beers,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Dennis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdseye,  Helen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blskey,  Valerie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bleck,  Dorothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolt,  Brenda  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonnell.  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewsaugh,  Dorothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carty,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbert,  Joanne  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran,  Diane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deuster,  Kathryn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edglngton,  Sonja,  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUott.  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florlne,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  EUse  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oruber,  Michael  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gyaler,  Rochelle  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagey,  Antlonette,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtzer,  Naomi  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JegUjewskl,  Judith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Valerie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  SheUey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Terrls  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludham,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathls,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDlvltt,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moskowltz,  Dorcas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphrey,  Sheila  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelchat,  Herve,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Charlene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rettlg.  Fannie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlester,  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoUlngs,  Jo  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Gayle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Constance  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipley,  Susan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroup,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vannoetrand,  Joyce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zawlslak,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Carol  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINART     CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Berryman,  Carl,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT     Mn>ICAL    SPECIAUST    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Beaty,  Helen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domyslawskl,  Raymond,  18»-34-17ia. 
Fisher,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenhalgh,  WUUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hancock,  Dexter  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loveless,  Steven  D.,  608-^2-8340. 

Blnke,  Wolf  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sosa,  GUbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trammell,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3298:  ^^ 

ARMT     PROMOTION    UBT 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Arrotta,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashley,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blckford,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borgen,  Mack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boucher,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowe,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Browning,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butler,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  Victor  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  WllUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corbln,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DarreU,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickinson,  James  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donnelly,  Terence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dowell,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fagan,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plerke.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pinch,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plnlayson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Florshelm,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prothlngham,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant,  Artis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregg,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hargus.  Patrick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershman.  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman,  Laurence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Sammy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kodak,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leellng,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masengale,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDade,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Ralph  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milne,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullln,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pogge.  PhlUp  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Recasner,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rovak,  Stephen  H.,  482-52-8'787. 
Schwarz,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Searcy,  Jon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Harvey  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Brian  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers.  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spitz,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stauffer,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Vaughan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vlckery,  Arnold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waple,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlckstead,  Michael  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngate,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wonnell,  Donn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wzorek,  Lawrence  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The    following-named    persons    for   reap- 
pointment m  the  active  list  of  the  ReguUr 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
rary  disability  retired  list,  under  the  provl- 
?o°,'f.  °'  ""^  ^°'  ^'^'**'*  States  Code,  section 

121 1 1 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel,  Regular  Army  and 
colonel.  Army  of  the  United  States 

Kemske,  Dorothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  he  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army,  and 

lieutenant  colonel.   Army  of  the   United 

States 

Skadorva,  Estelle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3383 
through  3294: 

To  be  captain 
AuUck,  Louis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orabowskl,  WlUlam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Maron,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  WUUam  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Altleri,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergln,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckford,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt,  WUUam  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easton,  WlUlam  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUs,  Lester  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaylord,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jack,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NoU.  Jon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwarz,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumskl,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Hopklnson,   WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in   the  Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States.   In   the    grade   specified,    under   the 
provisions  of  title   10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283   through  3294  and  3311: 
T'o  be  major 
Wunder,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Bowrer,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edge,  Harold  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetze,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarden,  Carl  M.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mort,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUng,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rees,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Bolcar,  BUnn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornwell,  Lewis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauser,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ^ 
Johnson,  EUot  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopp,  Kathleen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levesque,  Raymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maslowskl,  Charlotte  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McChrystal,  Herbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQueen,  Viola  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melcher,  Maureen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlpps,  MarceUa  A.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purol,  Rose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Karen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relsenleiter,  PhiUp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sassl,  Raffaele  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soden,  Virginia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stich,  Krlsten  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohrhammer,  Racquel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Andresen,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Harold  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaac,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mels,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlshlmoto,  Patricia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porch,  Alan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sessoms,  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mlU- 
wy  students  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Anny  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second   lieutenant   under   the   provisions   of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
J283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 
Alford,  Lynn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AvUa,  Mario,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamette,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakeney,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakeney,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowerman,  Rand  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckon,  Neal  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chiu,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifford,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Clough,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins,  Vincent  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ^ 

Cox.  Carlisle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Homer  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crosby,  WUUe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crumpton,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daniels,  Luther  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dertzbaugh,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fritz,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldberg,  Peter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Bobby  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hackel,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hengst,  Louis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUl,  DarreU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnson,  Alan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUls,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hudnall,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hundley,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Karl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelley,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kemp,  Barrett  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Korenchan,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurth,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawless,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  MUton  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maloney,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morales,  Miguel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moser,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MiuThy,  James  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oliver,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'NeU,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pforr,  Jonathon  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pickens,  Fred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PUchta,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pratt,  Horace  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell.  Jack  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson.  Steve  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sodgergren,  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stlbrany.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tate,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Townsend,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watermelr,  Ralph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Franklin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Clay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, imder  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Beard,  Walter  L.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergner,  Kirk  M.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chamales,  Constant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ChUds,  Craig  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Costlgan,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cranford,   Allen   D.     XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dawley.   David  I.     XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dones.  JuUo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fuller,  Rodney  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson,   Lynn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hershberger.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laymon,   WUUam,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Macdougall,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malave,  Ramon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marvin,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,   Richard  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pickering,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pool,  Jimmy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Ira  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scholz,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shadle,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Testa,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vesely.  Garry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wayt,  Gregory  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Carl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worley,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Bryon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ik  thk  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the 
staff  corps  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

Bortz,  Bernard  J.  Browning,  Robert  W. 

Lutz,  Robert  D.  RIepe,  Dale  B. 

Sapala,  Joseph  C. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  conmiander  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bylaw: 

LUTE 

Burke,  Jerome  J..  Jr. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Freeman,  Roger  A.,  Jr.  Shewmaker,  Stephen 
Penner,  Gary  E.  W. 

Smith,  Richard  C.         Spencer,  Terry  D. 
Walker.  Marshall  D.      WUson,  Richard  L. 
Hopper,  Richard  E. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Carter,  Wlnthrop  B.      Duell,  Robert  L. 
Golden,  Daniel  P.  Porsberg,  Paul  S. 

Oehlberg,  Robert  C. 

NT7RSE  CORPS 

Dempsey,  Frederick  J.       Shields,  Roberta  J. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Corder,  Robert  A.  Podor,  Louis  C. 

Mattos,  John  C.  Thlerrlen,  Alfred  E. 

■npps,  Richard  D.  Weiss,  Christopher  L. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Smith.  Raymond  W. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Bacon.  Thomas  A. 
Kelfer.  John  M. 
Hanes.    Samuel    H., 
Jr. 

NT7BSX  CORPS 

Bechtel,  Robert  H. 
Johnston,  Laurie  L. 
Cornish,  David  L. 

Cmdr.  Harry  A.  Edwards  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  the  UJ5. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Douglas  M.  Grodln  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  the  grade  of  ctwimiander 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U^S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  follawlng  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  Une  and 
staff  corps  of  the  UjS.  Navy,  as  indicated, 
subject  to  quallflcatloin  therefor  ae  provided 
by  law: 

LINZ 

Clements,  Joseph  B.     Hal)erlandt,  Frederick 
McDanlel,  Charles  C.        R. 

Vance,  Stephen  O. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Faerber,  Leonard  R.    Flnneran,  John  O- 

Jr.  Jr. 

Keenan,  Kevin  B. 

Cmdr.  Donald  E.  Petersen  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the 
line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Supply  CcHps  In  the  permanent  grade  of 
ensign  and  temporary  grade  of  Ueutenant 
(Junior  grade) : 

Adams,  Mark  M.  Bristol,  James  6. 

Broussard,  "Hiomas  O.  Domls,  Henry  A. 
Kolasa,  Dennis  R.         Marquart,  Donald  O. 
Mayeaux,  Kenneth  P.  Shlck,  Jack  B. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
ClvU  Engineer  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade 
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of  ensign  and  temporary  grade  it  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade) : 

Swenson,  Lawrence  J. 

Walker,  James  L. 

The  following  named  officers  of  tbe  n.S. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  tbe 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  ttie  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  (jtinlor  grade) 
and  temporary  grade  of  Ueutenint: 
Coonrad,  Douglas  V.  Harris,  Jol in  K. 
Nelson,  Edward  D.         Wurzel,  Duvld  L 

Lt.  Robert  A.  GustaXson,  of  tie  X!£.  Navy, 
for  transfer  to  and  appolntnent  In  the 
Supply  Corps  In  the  permanent  g  rade  of  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  and  tem;)orary  grade 
of  lieutenant. 

Lt.   Oscar   N.   McNeil,   of  tbe 
for  transfer  to  and  appointment  : 


U.S.   Navy. 

in  tbe  ClvU 

Engineer  Corps  In  the  perman^t  grade  of 

temporary 
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lieutenant    (Junior    grade)    and 
grade  of  lieutenant. 

Richard  E.  Strutner  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a 
permanent  ensign  In  the  line  oi  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Tbe  following-named  naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific educational  program  candidates  to  be 
permtinent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  tbe  Navy,  subject  to  the  q  jallficatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law 
Anthony  J.  Dellcata  Eric  £.  NeUon 
David  L.  Goudelock  David  W.  "^aylor 
David  C.  NeUy 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers to  be  appointed  permiinent  lieu- 
tenants in  the  MedlcsJ  Corps  3f  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualtflcatU  ns  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Richard  E.  BerryhlU  Foster  A.  ^napp 
Julian  S.  Chestnut  William  R.  Page 
Robert  M.  Clayton,  Jr.  Geoffrey  L,  Robb 
James  D.  Cotillahan,     David  A.  Snyder 

John  E.  Sutphln,  Jr. 
Emmett  L.  Tate 
Glenn  N.  V  ''agner 
John  D.  Y«  ast 


Jr. 
Norman  A.  Dean 
John  C.  Hedges 
Robert  F.  Hofmann 


Philip  R.  Albert 
Robert  D.  Capell 
Hunter  A.  McKay 


The  following -named  (Naval  Iteserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  appointed  permanent  lieu- 
tenants and  temporary  Ueuteaant  com- 
manders In  the  Medical  Corps  }f  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Paul  C.  Ma^hall 
Terrence  D  Scbubrke 
Gary  W.  Wiitson 
Ira  B.  Horton,  Jr.  (civilian  college  gradu- 
uate)  to  be  appointed  a  permi,nent  com- 
mander and  temporsu7  captain  iJi  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub|ect  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
The  following-named  VS.  Navr  officers  to 
be  appointed  temporary  commanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  tbe  Reserve  <if  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlo  os  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Homer  A.  Anderson, 

Jr. 
Barry  B.  Campbell 
Joe  C.  Cole 


Frank  E.  Elirllch 
Daniel  J.  Marnell 
David  D.  Pirker 
Osbey  L.  Sayler 


WUllam  H.  Nlcolaus  (ex-USAF  officer)  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  comma  ader  in  tbe 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  (if  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Ludwlg  A.  Rosslllo  (ex-Army  ofccer)  to  be 
appointed  a  permanent  commarder  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  <f  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Harold  R.  Hunt  (ex-USN  offlfcer)  to  be 
appointed  a  permanent  commandiir  and  tem- 
porary captain  In  the  Medical  0)rp8  In  the 
Reeerve  of  tbe  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provide  I  by  law. 

HMCM  Anthony  A.  Skraplta  (trSN)  to  be 
appointed  a  chief  warrant  office-.  W-2,  for 


temporary  service  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

William  T.  Callen  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  reappointed  from  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list  as  a  permanent  captain  in  tbe 
line  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  tbe  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

CW03  Michael  P.  Varvel  (USNR  (T) )  to  be 
appointed  a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer, 
W-2  and  temporary  chief  warrant  officer, 
W-3,  in  the  UJS.  Navy,  subject  to  tbe  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Burton  Stone  (civilian  college  graduate)  to 
be  appointed  a  temporary  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  W.  Taylor  (ex-USN  officer)  to  be 
appointed  a  permanent  captain  in  tbe  Medi- 
cal Corps  In  tbe  Reserve  of  tbe  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

James  R.  Abel  (ex-USNR  officer)  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  temporary  commander  in  tbe  Medi- 
cal Corps  in  tbe  Reserve  of  tbe  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  following-named  ex-USNR  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commanders  In  the 
Medical  Corps  in  tbe  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

WUllam  B.  Gauert 

Jose  O.  Morales 

Ik  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  colonel : 
Joseph  S.  Agee  Jack  E.  Hunter 

RusseU  W.  William  K.  Jenkins 

Armstrong,  Jr.  John  E.  Johnson 

Harold  J.  Bogan  Erich  V.  Kilmer 

Vincent  J.  Borelll         Edward  S.  Krass 
Anthony  Cardinale       Thomas  H.  Krlgbaum 
Roland  F.  Clnciarelll    Frederick  H.  Kruck 
Marshall  A.  Colo  Robert  B.  Laird 

Francis  B.  Corry  Edward  J.  Leavitt 

Lloyd  R.  Day  William  O.  Lenihan 

James  M.  Declcco  Edward  B.  Lewis 

William  H.  Degen,  Jr.    David  P.  Lougbran 
Robert  W.  Dobbs  Bernard  J.  Maryanskl 

John  F.  Dougherty,  Jr.  John  F.  McGee 
Edward  J.  DriscoU         James  H.  Mooney 
John  W.  Duchesne        Henry  R.  Morris 
James  E.  Earp  Norman  D.  Mueller 

Charles  B.  Erlckson       John  R.  Niemann 
George  H.  Eversman     Gerald  L.  Nlesen 
Lewis  C.  Ferrettl  J.       James  D.  Page 
Edward  S.  Fletcher       James  F.  Pope 
James  E.  FYazler  Frank  R.  Pound,  Jr. 

John  A.  Gilbert  Joseph  J.  Purtlll 

Raymond  T.  J.  C.  Ray 

Gllmartln,  Jr.  John  H.  Reich 

Robert  A.  Fred  E.  Romero 

Grlnstead,  Jr.  Michael  J.  Ryan 

John  A.  Gunn  James  F.  SchvUz 

Russell  M.  Harwood       Louis  G.  Scott 
Alfred  D.  Heck  John  K.  Springer 

Richard  W.  Herbst         Robert  D.  Taylor 
Hal  D.  Hlchborn  Lance  D.  Thomas 

Lee  M.  Holmes  Oayle  P.  Twyman 

William  R.  Holzapfel    Herbert  R.  Waters,  Jr. 
John  A.  Huffman  Uzziel  W.  Weeks,  Jr. 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  p>ermanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  colonel: 

Sandra  L.  Detwller 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to  tbe 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 
Ronald  M.  Abaihlre        Myrl  W.  AlUnder,  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Ahlers  Donald  E.  Andersen 

Thomas  H.  Aiken  Randall  W.  Austin 

Robert  B.  Alexander      Horace  W.  Baker 
Rodney  H.  Alley,  Jr.       WUllam  D.  Bauer 


Richard  W.  Beason         Robert  E.  Langton 
Frank  S.  BeU  Joseph  F.  Lavln 

Gene  E.  Berbaum  Robert  W.  Layer 

Daniel  F.  Bergen  George  T.  Lengauer,  Jr 
Harper  L.  Bohr,  Jr.  Floyd  C.  Lewis  '  ' 
Bruce  B.  Boman  WilUam  E.  Loftua 

Francis  D.  Booth  James  8.  Loop 
Arthur  E.  Burkhart       William  B.  Ludwlck 
Ray  W.  Bowles  John  M.  Mahoney 

James  T.  Brackman  n  David  W.  Mailler 
Glenn  D.  Bratcher         Charles  H.  Manazir 
Arthur  P.  Brill,  Jr.         Richard  W.  Marsden 

Richard  L.  Brlnegar  Franklin  H.  Marsh 
Oscar  W.  Brltton  Warren  L.  Martin 

Larry  K.  Brown  Michael  R.  McDonough 

Peter  C.  Brown  Theodore  R.  McElroy 

John  H.  Buchanan  David  L.  McEvoy 

Howard  V.  Bucknam  Robert  C.  McFarlane 

Joseph  C.  Burger,  Jr.  John  F.  McNelly 

John  P.  Burke  Curtis  D.  McRaney 

Eugene  B.  Burleson,  Ronald  E.  Merrlhew 

Jr.  WUllam  C.  Miesch 

Prank  H.  Butler,  Jr.  Anthony  D.  MlUer 

Frederick  A.  Carolan  Donald  E.  MUler  P. 

John  J.  Carty  Richard  A.  MiUer 

Matthew  P.  Caulfleld  MUes  E.  Mlxson 

Ross  C.  Chalmson  Joseph  P.  Mollneaux, 
John  C.  Chambllss  Jr. 

Robert  S.  Charles  Richard  H.  Moore 

Ralph  L.  Close  Jesse  O.  Mulkey 

Patrick  G.  Collins  John  R.  Murphy 

Matf^ew  T.  Cooper  IjOuIs  T.  Nappl 

Donald  H.  Cormack  George  D.  Navadel 

Dennis  M.  Cunning-  Cledlth  E.  Oakley 

ham  John  F.  Obrlen 

James  H.  Curd,  Jr.  Robert  E.  Odare 

Charles  L.  Daugherty,  Jack  L.  Omer 

Jr.  Joseph  J.  Oravlts 

Charles  E.  Davis  HI  Harold  M.  Owens 

Bernard  C.  Day  Charles  R.  Patten 

Bennett  R.  Dean  Harry  F.  Phllson 

Barrle  O.  Delp  Richard  T.  Poore 

Pasquale  W.  Demar-  Donald  A.  Powell 

tlno  Thomas  M.  Pratt  III 

John  H.  Ditto  Robert  C.  Prewltt 

Gerald  P.  Dooley  Richard  C.  Raines 

Dale  D.  Dorman  John  R.  Rasarage 

George  H.  Douse  Gerald  P.  Reczek 

Robert  P.  Edwards  WUllam  A.  Renner 

JohnM.  Elchelberger  Richard  C.  Reynolds 

Duane  E.  Eley  Clifton  L.  Rushing,  Jr. 

Philip  C.  English  Bobby  G.  Rutled^ 

Robert  J.  Esposlto  Michael  D.  Salmon 

Thomaa  J.  Faleskie  Ralph  J.  Salvatl 

Philip  J.  Pehlen  James  P.  Sherry,  Jr. 

Billy  M.  Floyd  Robert  D.  Bhoptaw 

Edward  B.  Foster  David  K.  Shroyer,  Jr. 

Anthony  J.  FraloU  WUllam  T.  Slnnott 

Ray  A.  Pugate  Ronald  A.  Smaldone 

Richard  H.  Glass  Jerry  R.  SmUey 

Charles  J.  Ooode,  Jr.  Walter  G.  Smith,  Jr. 

Francis  L.  OoiUd  James  E.  Snlffen 

Robert  J.  Orabam  John  P.  Spangler 

Joseph  M.  Gratto  Henry  C.  Stackpole  HI 

John  S.  Orlnalds  WUllam  L  Stein 

John  E.  Harms  Samuel  H.  Stevenson 

James  E.  Herlocker  Robert  E.  Stoffey 

John  J.  Hllgers  W  Anthony  W.  Stremlc 

WllUam  P.  HlUsman  Thomas  A.  Stumpf 

Donald  A.  Hodgen  Smith  Sweeney 

Pleter  L.  Hogaboom  Wayne  R.  Swenson 

James  A.  Honse  Dale  R.  Thlbault 

Samuel  M.  Horton  Robert  R.  Thrasher 

John  J.  Houtcbens  James  E.  Toth 

Walter  R.  Huf  Paul  B.  Tubach 

Edwin  L.  Huff  Henry  W.  Tutterow,  Jr. 

WlUlam  H.  Huffcut  n  James  H.  Tutterrow 

Donald  R.  Huffman  Robert  J.  Ulses 

Jacob  E.  lies  James  L.  Underwood 

Jerry  H.  Jenkins  John  H.  Vannlman 

Stephen  J.  Jennings  David  O.  Vest 

Duane  S.  Jensen  David  E.  Vowell 

PaiU  O.  Judklns  Melvln  N.  Wall 

Michael  P.  Keane,  Jr.  Warren  S.  Walters 

Noel  J.  Keller  David  C.  Watklns 

Richard  A.  Kerr  Paul  E.  Westphal,  Jr. 

Kenneth  W.  King,  Sr.  OUver  M.  Whipple,  Jr. 

James  H.  Kirkham  Edward  R.  Whiting 

Roger  E.  Knapper  John  M.  WUlmarth 
Robert  C.  Knowles,  Jr. 
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Robert  B.  Wilson  Leonard    A.    Wunder- 

Abraham  W.  Wolson        llcb 

Howard  C.  Wood  Michael  J.  Zachodnl 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  Ueutenant  colonel: 
Pasquale  Abbate  Robert  B.  McCrea 

Jonathan  P.  Abel  Patrick  G.  McDonald 
Ray  A.  Alberlgi  James  E.  McKeever 

Donald  P.  Alford  James  W.  Merkle 

Ralph  E.  Anderson  Richard  J.  Molyneaux 
Boyd  F.  Baldwin,  Jr.      Aaron  D.  Murdock 
David  A.  Ballantyne      Benjamin  P.  Napheys, 
Robert  F.  Barrell  III 

David  L.  Barry  Daniel  W.  Nauman 
Walter  E.  Bavimann  Alexander  D.  Necco 
Joseph  M.  Bender  Charles  H.  Nichols,  Jr. 

EmUe  A.  Bernard  Robert  J.  Nlppolt 
Austin  L.  Beverldge       Charles  E.  Nixon 

Larry  B.  Boggs  Robert  E.  Noska 

Gerald  G.  Bosworth  Tobias  Obrlgawltch 

Phillip  S.  Carletti  Daniel  J.  O'Connor 

James  P.  Casey  Robert  F.  Odom,  Jr. 

Alan  B.  Cassalia  Dlno  Ollva 

Clayton  E.  Cavender  Reld  H.  Olson 

Thomas  B.  Chudzik  George  R.  Omrod 

Anthony  G.  Coleman  Fred  J.  Pasquale 

Stanley  N.  ColUna,  Jr.  Darrell  K.  Pastrell 

John  C.  Conner  Robert  J.  Perlak 
George  E.  Constantino  Robert  R.  Perry 

Jr.  Thomas  E.  Perslng 

Marlon  D.  Cook,  Jr.  George  H.  Plnckney,  Jr 

Jerome  G.  Cooper  Gerald  R.  Pltzl 

Glen  A.  Cotta  Clemens  M.  Plattner 

Donald  V.  Courtney  WUllam  E.  Pope 

Tlbbott  G.  Cslk  Lewis  M.  Porter,  Jr. 
Richard  E.  DelchmannDomlnlck  A.  Prezzano 

Christian  J.  Dettle  William  C.  Price 

Michael  C.  Dnury  Paul  N.  Prlchard 

Donald  Ducoff  James  H.  Radcllffe 

William  J.  Egan  Robert  P.  ReUand 

Ronald  J.  Ehrle  Michael  J.  Reynolds 

Loran  C.  Eldred  James  B.  Riley 

Myron  H.  Engel  Harold  C.  Roberson 

Harold  Fay  Earl  V.  Rose 

Larry  D.  Field  Dennis  N.  Roth 

David  R.  Freeman  Jesse  R.  Rothenberger 

Nick  Gallflanakls  WlUlam  C.  Ryan,  HI 

Walter  J.  Gallo  John  J.  Safark 

Patrick  J.  Garvey  Richard  H.  Sargent 

Warren  E.  Gilson,  Jr.  George  Schall 

Victor  H.  Golletz  James  P.  Schmidt 

Richard  M.  Graven  Raymond  A.  Sears 

Howard  W.  Greenup  Frederick  N.  Shaffer 

George  E.  Hames  Calvin  P.  Slmerly 

Alfred  L.  Hamilton  John  C.  Slmklns 

James  C.  Hammond  David  P.  Smalley 

Russell  L.  Hanthorn  Predle  R.  Souders 

WUllam  .\.  Hayward  Larry  P.  Stevens 

Claude  G.  Hertler  Russel  H.  Stolfi 

John  F.  Hickman,  Jr.  Albert  H.  Strickland  P. 

Wesley  G.  Hlnkle  Jonathan  P.  Swain 

William  Hochman  Charles  P.  Swedish,  Jr. 

B.  A.  Holaday,  XXI  George  D.  Sylvester 

Harry  C.  Holmberg  Bruce  C.  Taylor 

Karl  Honsberger  Carl  R.  Thomas 

Jack  W.  Humphrey  Robert  D.  Thomas 

Robert  R.  Jespersen  Chester  J.  Trlcca 

^lUam  S.  Johnson  James  M.  TroxeU 

John  Karabetsos  Clovls  S.  Vaughn 

Donald  D.  Knold  Clarke  E.  Vollbrecht, 
Lanny  A.  Kope  Jr. 

George  T.  Kupper  Joseph  W.  VoweU 

Norman  J.  Labhart  Donald  M.  Walts 

LewU  E.  Labln  Robert  H.  Wakefield 

Gerald  J.  LaVaUe  Charlie  D.  Walker 

Robert  B.  Lee  Harry  R.  Warfleld 
Robert  P.  Leftwlcb,  Jr.MltcheU  J.  Waters 

David  J.  Leighton  Robert  F.  Welch 

John  C.  Lelte  John  F.  Wengert 

Douglas  W.  Lemon  Thomas  W.  White 

Paul  R.  LiddeU  Waylon  A.  White 
Mark  G.  Lipscomb,  Jr.  Prank  E.  Whitman,  Jr. 

Patrick  H.  Lyona,  Jr.  Raymond  S.  Wicker,  Jr 

Uwrence  P.  Stanley  C.  Wiggins 

MagUllgan  Louis  M.  Wltblam 

James  J.  Manley  WlUlam  A.  Wren 

Robert  A.  Marcbese  Arthur  R.  Zaslo 

Susano  Mascorro  Charles  A.  Zlellnskl 

Robert  E.  McClure  WlUlam  O.  Zook 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major: 

Ronald  E.  Ablowicb  WUllam  H.  CUmo,  Jr. 

David  P.  Abrams  David  W.  Cllngman 

Carl  P.  Ackerman  Michael  L.  Cluff 

WUllam  R.  Acree  Richard  L.  Cody 

Charles  N.  Adams  WUllam  P.  Coenen 

David  H.  Adams  Richard  V.  Coffel 

Larry  G.  Adams  Lee  D.  Coker 

Robert  A.  Adams  Ernest  E.  Collins 

Wayne  T.  Adams  Randy  J.  Collins 
John  L.  Adklnaon,  Jr.  Bernls  B.  Conatser,  Jr. 

John  D.  Alexander  Thomas  M.  Conley 

Alfred  J.  Allega  WlUlam  J.  Conley 

David  a.  Amey  Robert  A.  Connly,  Jr. 

Andrew  Q.  Everett  E.  Cossaboon 

Anderson,  n  Walter  J.  CosteUo 

David  L.  Anderson  PavU  H.  Courtney 

Donald  P.  Anderson  Cryspln  J.  CoweU 

John  C.  Arlck  David  E.  Cox 

Lowell  E.  Austin,  Jr.  Merle  L.  Crabb 

Clair  E.  AverUl,  Jr.  MUes  H.  Crafton.  Jr. 

Wayne  A.  Babb  Wayne  N.  Crafton 

Larry  A.  Backus  Richard  J.  Craig 

Robert  A.  Baer  Richard  W.  Craln 

Maurice  R.  Banning  Robert  A.  Crane 

Emory  W.  Baragar  John  B.  Creel,  Jr. 

Richard  D.  Barba  Ronald  R.  Crltser 
Harvey  C.  Bamum,  Jr.  Albert  B.  Crosby 

John  J.  Barrett  Allen  D.  Crosier 

WUllam  C.  Bartels  Harvey  P.  Crouch,  Jr. 

Delbert  M.  Bassett  Jerald  D.  Crow 

Harry  C.  Baxter,  Jr.  Thomas  B.  CuUen 

Thomas  M.  Beldon  paul  W.  Culwell 

Donald  R.  BeU,  Jr.  Charles  E.  Daniel 

Charles  S.  Bentley  James  P.  Davis 

AUan  E.  Berg  James  R.  Davis 

George  Berthelson  Leslie  H.  Davis 

George  V.  Best,  Jr.  Marshall  B.  DarUng 

Lance  V.  Bevlns  Reld  E.  Dabart 

Dennis  C.  Beyma  Robert  G.  Dawson 

Richard  L.  Blanchlno  carmine  J.  DelGrosso 

James  W.  Blerman  Thomas  P.  Dempsey 

Arthur  C.  Blades  Chadwick  H.  Dennis 

Clifford  G.  Blasl  Elliott  S.  Dix 

Harold  W.  Blot  BlUy  H.  Dobbs 

Michael  A.  Blunden  Howard  R.  Donebower 

Ronald  R.  Borowlcz  David  J.  Douglas 
James  A.  Brabham,  Jr.  Arnold  H.  Dow 

Robert  A.  Bracy  William  J.  Dowd 

Robert  G.  Bradley  Thomas  V.  Draude 

Walter  J.  Breede,  III  Thomas  J.  Dumont,  Jr. 

Patrick  J.  Brennan  David  S.  Durham 

Anthony  D.  Brewin  William  G.  Dwlnell 

WUllam  T.  Joseph  M.  Dwyer 

Brldgham,  Jr.  Terry  J.  Ebbert 

Gary  E.  Brown  Ronald  R.  Eckert 

Michael  E.  Brown  Jerry  A.  Edwards 

Raul  B.  Brown  Francis  X.  Egan 

Robert  D.  Brown  Robert  E.  Enis 

Samuel  H.  Brown,  Jr.  jqi^q  q.  Enockson 

Robert  A.  Browning  james  L.  Eyre 

Frederick  T.  Bryan  Gerald  D.  Fabrlclus 

Ronald  Q.  Burnsteel  Brian  J.  Pagan 

Henry  W.  Buse  HI  pred  T.  Pagan,  Jr. 

Thomas  C.  ByaU  Rupert  E.  Fairfield,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Byron  Robert  W.  Falkenbach 

Richard  D.  Camp,  Jr.  Thomas  A.  Parley 

Jack  R.  CampbeU,  Jr.  Leo  J  ParreU 

Henry  S.  Carr  HI  PeterB.  Field 

John  J.  Carroll  Ai^n  j.  Finger 

Marshall  N.  Carter  Walter  J.  Fleming 

Paul  R.  Catalogne  George  A.  Pocht 

Oscar  L.  CaudUl  james  J.  Foley.  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Caulfield,  james  F.  Poster 

•^'-  Bert  R.  Francis 

James  H.  Champion  Donald  R.  Prank 

David  L.  Chllcote  Alvln  E   French 

David  J.  Chrlstensen  luIs  R.  Fresquez 

George  R.  Christmas  Frederick  C.  Prey 

Donald  E.  Christy  James  R.  Purlelgh 

Dennis  Churchln  Robert  J.  OadwUl 

Theodore  C.  ClepUk,  wuUam  R.  Gage 

J""-  WlUard   P.    Oalbraltb, 
John  J.  Clancy  m  jr. 

Gary  D.  Clark  James  A.  Gallagher.  Jr. 

Robert  F.  Clark  Gerald  O.  Oarwlck 

William  B.  Clary  Albert  R.  Oasser.  Jr. 

Robert  P.  Clemmons  Ronald  L.  Oatewood 


Robert  W.  Oehrlng 
Charles  R.  Gelger 
John  R.  Gentry 
Larry  R.  Gibson 
Robert  P.  Gibson 
James  H.  Gillespie 
Donald  S.  Glusto 
Aloys  A.  Qloee 
Paul  B.  Goodwin 
Henry  P.  Ootard 
WUllam  B.  Gray 
Robert  R.  Green 
Richard  L.  Greene 


WUUam  M.  Krulak 
Larry  J.  Kuester 
Nicholas  J.  Laduca,  Jr. 
James  E.  Lake 
Richard    H.    Langen- 

feld 
Alfred  Lardlsabal,  Jr. 
Anthony    V.    Latorre, 

Jr. 
James  Lau 
Linden  T.  Lavlano 
Glenn  C.  Lawty 
David  C.  Ijecount 


Raymond  A.  List 
David  R.  Little 


Joseph  P.  Greeves,  Jr.  Antone  D.  Lebr 

Michael  V.  Griffith  Edward  O.  Leroy 

Nicholas  H.  Grosz,  Jr.  Karl  P.  Llebert 

Norman  R.  Guldry  perry  C.  Llndberg 

Gordon  H.  Gunnlss  Wayne      M.      Llngen 

Michael  A.  Gurrola  felter 

Joseph  S.  Hack,  Jr. 

Joseph  J.  Hahn,  Jr. 

Mark  L.  Halman  j^mes  E.  Livingston 

Calvin  A.  Lloyd  n 

„           ^  ^      .,..  Edward  J.  Lloyd 

George  C  HamUton  ^^j^^j  j  ^^^^ 

SJnf^b  ^"'S^h  Howard  L.LuttreU 

Tl^^.r^^^,r  Charles  A.  Lyle 

^n^MH^u'  Robert  B.Mackenzie 

w.,L™o  wfrH,  Tr  Ronald  T.  Macy 

wmiam  G.  Harris,  Jr.   „_, ^^  ^,^J^ 

Edward  T.  Harrison 

John  C.  Harrison 

Frederick  P.  Harsh- 

barger 


John  P.  Hales 
Samuel  T.  Hall 


Robert  W.  Maddox 
Robert  A.  Madeo 
Gerald  O.  Madson 
Raymond  C.  Madonna 


Jude  M.  Hartnett  Stanley  W.  Main 

Edward  J.  Hasslnger  P^^^P  8-  Makowka 

Leonard  C.  Hayes  Ja™e8  P.  Mangan 

John  L.  Haynes  Brian  M.  Mathews 

Hans  R.  Heinz  Lyle  D.  Mathews 
Frederick  H.  HempblU.Oregory  A.  McAdams 

Jr.  John  P.  McCammon 

Thomas  W.  Hemsath  Harry  M.  McCloy,  Jr. 

Porter  K.  Henderson  James  L.  McClung 

Gene  D.  Hendrlckson  Danled  B.  McDyre 

BlUy  C.  Henry  Robert  McGinn 

Jerry  L.  Henson  Michael  J.  McQowan 

Jerome  L.  Hess  Gerald  L.  McKay 

William  A.  Hesser  Denis  A.  McKlnnon 

Francis  E.  Heurlng  John  J.  McNamara 

Martin  C.  Higglns  Richard  G.  McPherson 

Jon  C.  HIU  Donald  M.  McVay 

Solomon  P.  HUl  Laurence  R.  Medlln 

Michael  J.  HUslnger  Michael  E.  Mee 

Thomas  P.  Hlnkle  Bruce  Mellon 

Amos  B.  Hlnson  HI  Thomas  H.  Metzger 

Alan  W.  Hltchens  Anthony  P. 
Daniel  A.  Hltzelberger      Mlelczarskl 

Kenneth  L.  Holm  John  L.  Mlkkelson 

Richard  J.  Hooton,  Jr.  Donald  O.  MlUer 

Harvey  D.  Houck,  Jr.  Jon  MUler 

John  Y.  Howo  S.  Glenn  P.  MlUlman 

Ray  E.  Huebner  Wallace  L.  MUls 

Robert  A.  Hughes  George  J.  Mlske 

Richard  C.  Hullt  Richard  L.  Morey 

Gerald  Hunt  Charles  H.  Mulbertn, 
Robert  M.  Hunter  Jr. 

Delbert  M.  Hutson  Thomas  P.  Mulkerln 

Jack  C.James  Joseph  P.  MuUane.  Jr. 

Ken  H.  Johnson  Raymond  M.  Murphy 

John  N.  JoUey.  Jr.  John  A.  Murray 

Patrick  J.  Jones  Peter  J.  Murray 

PhUlp  T.  Jones  James  M.  Myatt 

Ray  C.  Jones  Bert  L.  Nale 

WUllam  D.  Jones  Eugene  A.  Nelson 

Hugh  L.  Julian  Eugene  T.  Nervo 

Joseph  J.  Karrer  David  N.  Noble 

Ernest  H.  Kasold  n  Mell  B.  NoUey 

Thomas  P.  Keenan,  Jr.  wiUlam  B.  Nye 

John  R.  Kelbaugh  Gerald  J.  Obemdorfer 

Gerald  J.  KeUer  Peter  J.  03rlen,  Jr. 

Gerald  H.  KeUy  WUllam  L.  O'Connor 

John  A.  KeUy  PaiU  F.  OKeefe 

John  A.  Kelly  Loren  J.  Okrlna 

John  H.  Key  Jeffrey  W.  Oster 

George  A.  Klesel  Larry  J.  Oswalt 

Francis  T.  Klaboxigh  Sammy  L.  Owens 

Timothy  J.  Klug  John  F.  Palcbak 

Prank  H.  Kos,  Jr.  Nelson  Paler 

Thomas  L.  Kosciw  Fred  Palka 

Dennis  E.  Kraus  Richard  K.  Palmer 

Charles  C.  Krulak  Robert  L.  Pappaa 
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Edwin  E.  Parker 
Lawrence  Parrettl 
Carmen  N.  Pastlno 
James  A.  Patterson 
Jerome  T.  Paull 
Frank  O.  Pearce 
David  T.  Penman 
Nicola  M.  Perelra.  Jr. 
Allan  E.  Peters 
Harold  D.  PettengUl 
William  B.  Phelps 
Marvin  P.  PUton,  in 


Gerald  R. 


James  D.  ^parks 

Sparks 
IJplker 
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William  li . 
Robert  E. 
Ray  L.  Sprfngfleld 
Roger  P.  ataley 
Robert  D.  Staples 
John  D.  SI  eel 
John  P.  St  Bnnlck 
William  A  Stlckney 
Julian  P.  J  itlenon 
PhUUp  A.  1 5tone 


Stephen  P.  Porcarl,  Jr.  Simon  P.  ^tover 

Gary  L.  Post 

David  O.  Poxrnd 

Stanley  G.  Pratt 

Charles  P.  Preston,  Jr. 

Ernest  E.  Price,  HI 

Jesse  L.  Pugh 

David  G.  Purdy 

Charles  J.  Pyie 

Thomas  P.  Rafferty 

Arch  RatUff,  Jr. 

Malcolm  S.  Rawlins 

John  P.  Ray 

Thomas  E.  Redlcan 

Lawrence  E.  Reed 

Clyde  M.  Regan 

Ronald  W  Rensch 

John  A.  Ressmeyer  H. 

Alfred  J.  Reyer,  Jr. 

Albert  R.  Rldeout,  III 

Jon  K.  Rider 

Edward  P.  Riley 

Michael  B.  Riley 

John  W.  Ripley 

Larry  C.  Roberts 

Thomas  W.  Roberts 


J.  K.  Strln  jer,  Jr., 
Laurence  j  l.  Stults 
John  P.  Bv  lUvan  T. 
Prank  R.  £  utherland 
Alver  J.  S^fett 
Victor  M. 

SzalanU^wlcz 
Richard  T.  Tanner 
Walter  Tar  nopUsky 
Joseph  Taj  lor 
Thomas  C.  Taylor 
Gary  L.  Teller 
Gary  E.  Thry 
James  R.  T  tiomas 
Harry  J.  Tc  bin 
Richard  P.  Toettcher 
Richard  D.  Tomlln 
PhlUp  H.  T  Drrey,  in 
Patrick  L. '  'ownsend 
Richard  B.  Trapp 
Timothy  M  Treschuk 

Jr. 
Timothy  »4}  Treschuk 
Bennle  J.Trout 
Robert  L.  1  urley 


Donald  J.  Robinson,  n Jimmy  Turrletta,  Jr. 
John  M.  Rodosta  Samuel  D.  Turner,  Jr. 

Thomas  E.  Roe  David    P.    Underwood, 

Maurice  A.  Roesch,  in      m 
WlUlam  R.  Roll  Kenneth  RJUpdegrove 

Joseph  M.  Romero  A.    Klaas  Vane:  eelstyn 
ChrUtopher  J.  Rooney  James    E.    Vangorder, 
Jr. 


Donald  L.  Rosenberg 

James  H.  Rosenthal 

Dale  C.  Ross   " 

George  A.  Ross 

John  W.  Ruymann 

James  E.  Sabow 

Henry  J.  Sage 

William  Sahno 

Vinson  J.  Sanangelo 

Richard  K.  Sanders 

Anthony  A.  Scafatl 

Nell  H.  Scarborou^ 

Paul  M.  Schafer 

Thomas  A.  Schelb 

Arthur  J.  Schmidt,  Jr.  Allen  B.  Wekb 

Dennis  A.  Schoen  Delias  J.  We  ser 

Ludwlg  J.  Schumacher  Dwlght  D.  M  eber 

Richard  E.  SchwartB     Jerry  R.  We^bel 

Norvel  M.  Scott 

Edward  H.  Selffert 

Robert  E.  Setaer 

Bernard  K.  Severln 

Arthur  G.  Shadforth 

Harry  J.  Shane 

John  F.  Shea 

John  J.  Sheehan 

Roy  H.  Shelton,  Jr. 


Dennis  S.  Vknllew 
James  K.  Vi  oirlper 
Paul  K.  Var  riper 
Morton  Vas  >rberg 
Leslie  R.  Vay 
Jlmmle  Vea  cer 
Michael  H.  nidos 
John  L.  Vog  c 
BUID.  Waddell 
David  L.  Wa  Iker 
Philip  J.  Walsh 
Milton  T.  W  irrlng,  Jr. 
Lewis  C.  Wa  ;t 


John  D.  Welles 
George  J.  Wi  ilnbrenner 
JohnB.  Whilen 
Donald  L.  WJilsnant 
Robert  C.  W^iltener,  Jr 
Harold  W.  \^ltten 
Charles  E.  V^fUhelm 
James  R.  Williams 
John  K.  Williams 


Donald  K.  Shockey,  Jr. Robert  B.  Wflllams 


John  C.  Short,  Jr. 
Louis  L.  Slmpleman 
James  M.  Sims 
Roy  W.  Sims 
Harold  W.  Slacum 
Albert  C.  Slater,  Jr. 
Darren  M.  Smith 
Prank  E.  Smith 
George  E.  Smith,  Jr. 
Gordon  P.  Smith 
William  R.  Smith 
Ray  G.  Snyder 


Bobby  J.  Williamson 
Donald  T.  wjlson 
Robert  J.  Wilson 
David  P.  Wit  ecoff 
Thomas  J.  WJlse,  Jr. 
Regan  R.  Wr  ght 
Robert  M.  Wight 
Edwin  A.  Wroblewskl 
Michael  W.  ^ydo 
Michael  D.  Wyly 
Peter  B.  Wyr  ck 


Edward  W.  Sonnebom,  Michael  G.  V^ystrach 

Jr.  Rufus  C.  YoUng,  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Sorenaen      Carl  H.  Yung 
Don  F.  SMtlno  Prank  J.  Zan  n 

Bonald  D.  Sortlno  R.     Stanley  M.  Zf  nda 
Peter  B.  Southmayd 


The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain  : 


Garth  L.  Adams 
Jesse  W.  Addison 
Larry  G.  Adklns 
Burt  E.  Alexander 
Robert  C.  Allen 
Steve  N.  Allen 
Gary  C.  Allord 
Joseph  T.  Anderson 
David  A.  Andrlacco 
Bruce  R.  Archie 
Wllllar  P.  Armes 
Charles  R.  Armstrong 
Michael  L.  Aslaksen 
James  W.  Atherton 
WUllam  P.  Atwater 
Grey  C.  Axtell 
Peter  T.  Bahry.  Jr. 
Harold  L.  Baker 
Michael  S.  Baker 
George  W.  Ball 
Robert  W.  Banta,  Jr. 
Dale  E.  Barnes 
Harry  K.  Barnes 
Michael  J.  Barnes 
Peter  T.  Baron 
Gary  W.  Basham 
Marcus  M.  Baukol  II 
Albert  E.  Bauman  m 
William  W.  Baumann 
David  C.  Beard 
Robert  M  Beasley 
Donald  A.  Beaufalt 
Donald  B.  Beaver 


Orvllle  G.  Chase 
Robert  A.  Cheever 
Dennis  E.  Clancey 
John  E.  Clancy 
James  L.  Clark,  Jr. 
William  A.  Clark  ttt 
Larry  G.  Clarke 
Larry  B.  Coffman 
Robert  L.  Collins 
William  R.  Collins 
Leonard  J.  Comaratta 
Paul  R.  Conner 
Gerald  J.  Cooper 
George  S.  Converse 
Jr. Thomas  V.  Oowperth- 
walt 
Wayne  L.  Courtney 
Larry  A.  Craig 
Thomas  M.  Craig 
Wallace  R.  Creel,  Jr. 
Daniel  D.  Crltchfleld 
Charles  D.  Cross 
Jerald  L.  Cross 
Wayne  T.  Crowder 
Clarence  S.  Crowe 
Anthony  H.  Cuclna,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Cummlngs 
Thomas  R.  Cushman 
John  P.  Dalton 
George  B.  Davis 
James  L.  Dawson 
James  W.  Dearborn 


,       ,        „  „  „  Leonard  E.  Dechant 

Jennings  B.  Beavers  n  Bernard    M.    Demahy, 


Bruce  R.  Belrose 
John  C.  Beltz,  Jr. 
Edward  A.  Benes 
James  H.  Benson 
James  R.  Benson 
Michael  W.  Benton  C 
Robert  A.  Benson 
Stephen  C.  Berg 
Dennis  M.  Bevls 
Steven  R.  Bland 
Frederick  M.  Bobbltt 
John  A.  Bohn 
Charles  P.  Bolden,  Jr. 
Reed  T.  Bollck 
Michael  W.  BoUsh 
Joseph  M.  Boyle 
James  W.  Brady 
FYank  L.  Brewer 
Christopher  W. 

Brlndle 
WUllam  W.  Broada- 


Jr. 


Jr. 
John  P.  Demars, 
Theodore  A. 

Demosthenes 
Albert  A.  Desantls,  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Dlttmar,  Jr. 
James  M.  Dixon 
Ronald  B.  Doble 
Walter  L.  Domlna 
William  I.  Donaldson, 

Jr. 
Thomas   P.    Donnelly, 

Jr. 
Charles  R.  Donofrlo 
Robert  M.  Dowd 
Hilary  B.  Downey  II 
Jeffery  A.  Drew 
Larry  W.  Dudley 
Gregory  W.  Dueslng 
Brendan  Duff 
Richard  H.  Duff,  Jr. 


M^Uhew  E.  Broderlck  £P*^°.^-  ^"PO°* 


Michael  O.  Brosee 
David  Brown 
Jack  P.  Brown 
Kenneth  J.  Brown 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Thomas  P.  Brunk 
Kenneth  E.  Brust 
M.  L.  Buchanan,  Jr. 
Robert  R.  Buckley 
Dennis  M.  Buckovetz 
Richard  D.  Buettner 
Michael  W.  Burkhart 
Bruce  B.  Byrum 
Conrad  H.  Oadman 
Robert  E.  CahUl 
Thomas  P.  Callahan 
Rodney  L.  Campbell 
Thomas  H.  Campbell 
Roland  E.  Carey,  Jr. 
Reld  O.  Oarlock 
Martin  E.  Carney 
Thomas  R.  Oarstens 
Roy  L.  Carter 
Garry  R.  Carver 
Thomas  P.  Oarras 
Mark  H.  Oaspersen 
Richard  P.  Cassldy 
Blake  J.  Cate,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Chambllss 
John  B.  Champeau 


Douglas  C.  Earle 
Jerry  D.  Edwards 
Phillip  P.  Egoecue 
Harvey  W.  Emery,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Everhart 
Richard  G.  Ewers 
Walter  G.  Fallman 
Paul  C.  Parmer 
Ronald  R.  Paucher 
William  W.  Faulkner 
Peter  O.  Pay 
Oscar  B.  Fears,  Jr. 
David  E.  Pelgel 
Roger  L.  Peldhaus 
Alfred  T.  Pelter 
John  R.  Fenton 
Richard  J.  Perry 
Thomas  P.  Flnnerty 
John  J.  Flaherty 
Marvin  H.  Ploom,  Jr. 
Howard  C.  Florence 
Thomas  J.  Pong  O 
Walter  G.  Ford 
Frederick  T.  Fowler 
Anthony  Franovlch, 

Jr. 
John  F.  Praser,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Frederick- 
son 
Thomas  N.  Fremln 


Warren  T.  Prommelt,   Erin  L.  Ireland.  Jr 
Jr-  Thomas  H.  Irwin  H 

James  J.  Frydrychow-  Peter  G.  Jacobs 
icz  Roger  A.  Jacobs 

James  A.  Pulks  Richard  L.  Jaehne 

Frank  A.  Gagllardl,  Jr  Barry  E.  Janklewlcz 
""'"■"        Harry  Jensen,  Jr. 

Charles  C.  Johnson 
Fred  W.  Johnson 
Gerald  E.  Johnson 


James  M.  Galbralth 
John  F.  Gale 
Wmiam  N.  Gamble 
Kent  M.  Gammel 
Jon  A.  Oangloff 
MUton  J.  Ganler 
Thomas  E.  Garrlck 
Royce  C.  Garrison 
Anthony  L.  Gasper 
Lyie  D.  Gearhart 
Henry  C.  Geren  n 
John  W.  Gerwlg,  Jr. 
Andre  G.  Gib 
James  C.  Gllmore 
Richard  W.  Glrard 
Richard  E.  Olantz 
John  X.  Gollch 
Ronald  J.  Gonzales 
Adrian  J.  Gordon 
Joel  L.  Goza 
Jimmy  L.  Graham 
Richard  H.  Green 
WUllam  H.  Green 
WUllam  W.  Green 
Michael  J.  Greene 
Robert  J.  Greene 
Wallace  C.  Gregson, 

Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Greska 
Paul  S.  Grlffln 
John  F.  Grossweller 
James  M.  Guerln 
David  R.  Guernsey 
Steven  E.  Gugas 
WlUlam  H.  Hackett, 

Jr. 
Robert  A.  Hackley 
Earl  B.  Hallston 
Johnnie  A.  Hall 
George  E.  Halloran 
Thomas  B. 

HamUton,  Jr. 
Stuart  D.  Hammons 
George  W.  Hance,  Jr, 
James  H.  Haney 
Paul  E.  Hanover  m 
Robert  P.  Hansen 
Stephen  A.  Hanvey 
Thomas  G.  Harklns 
WUUam  Harley 
Ralph  E.  Harvey 


Kenneth  W.  Johnson 
Maxwell  O.  Johnson 
Morelle  C.  Jones 
Robert  D.  Jones 
Ronald  L.  Jones 
Larry  J.  Jordan 
Ronald  L.  Kaba 
Michael  A.  Kalashlan 
Ronald  F.  Karsten 
Richard  H.  Kayser 
James  Keane 
Lawrence  Q.  Kelley 
John  R.  Kelly 
Lawrence  H.  Kener 
Charles  W.  Kershaw  II 
WUlls  J.  King,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Kinney 
Samuel  V.  Kirk 
Richard  A.  Klehm 
Bruce  B.  Knutson,  Jr. 
Prank  L.  Kocevar 
Bernard  P.  Kolb 
John  H.  Korneder 
John  L.  Koslnskl 
John  E.  Kotte 
Dwlght  D.  Kranz,  Jr. 
James  A.  Kuch 
George  C.  Ladd 
Philip  A.  Labium 
Robert  D.  Lankes 
Ralph  V.  Lannlng 
WUllam  P.  Lanza 
Arlen  L.  Larose 
Robert  G.  Larson 
Arthur  K.  Law 
Charles  P.  Laughing- 
house 
Gregory  C.  Lee 
Frederick  E.  Leek  II 
Donald  K.  Leland 
John  P.  Leonard  m 
John  W.  Leslie 
Alastalr  J.  Livingston 
Stanley  H.  Livingston 
David  M.  Lohr 
Frederick  M.  Lorenz 
Thomas  E.  Loughlln 


Ronald  C.  Harrington  Bernard  P.  Luby,  Jr. 

Randall  R.  Harris 

Jerry  B.  Hatfield 

Daniel  J.  Healy 

Richard  A.  Hedln 

Matthew  J.  Heck 

Lloyd  M.  Hekhuls 

WlUlam  D.  HeUlng 

Hal  W.  Henderson 

John  P.  Hendry 

Clifford  F.  Henes  n 

Robert  W.  Hensley 

Ralph  E.  Henson 

John  C.  Hergert  in 

Donald  J.  Herrlck 

Walter  T.  Hlcock 

Michael  G.  Hire 

Thomas  H.  Hicks 

Michael  C.  Hodglns 

Michael  D.  Hoke 

Ronnie  HoUoway 

John  J.  Holly 


Bruce  C.  Lyon 
John  M.  Mack 
Robert  J.  Mack 
David  B.  MacParlane 
Kendall  A.  Madaras 
Robert  W.  Magnuson 
James  D.  Majchrzak 
George  M.  Malonc,  Jr. 
Thomas  O.  Malzahn 
James  A.  Marapotl 
Richard  J.  Marten 
Jeffrey  A.  Marlln 
Roger  D.  Marlow 
John  P.  Martin 
Robert  P.  Mauskapf 
Warren  D.  Maxon 
Craig  L.  Mayer 
Charles  W.  Mayo,  Jr. 
WUlard  J.  McAtee 
David  J.  McCarty 
Michael  R.  McCarty 


WlUlam  J.  HolverstottMerrlU  C.  McClure 


John  W.  Hooper 
WUUam  J.  Home 
Assen  A.  Horster  K. 
Danny  G.  Horton 
Edward  P.  Houff 
John  C.  Rowland 
Harvey  E.  Huffman 
James  G.  Hulsey,  Jr. 
WUllam  C.  Hunt 
WUllam  R.  Hyatt  m 
Thomas  M.  Ingram 


William  P.  McElyea 
Thomas  M.  McEntlre 
John  C.  McBCay 
Lauren  M.  McKenzle 
Richard  E.  McLanc,  U 
Sidney  E.  McLaughlin 
David  D.  McNally 
Jon  M.  McNerney 
Kenneth  E.  McNutt,  Jr 
Anthony  R.  Medley 
Jerry  A.  Merrltt 
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James  M.  Messer 
Charles  A.  MUlard 
Thomas  S.  Miller 
Barry  C.  MUo 
Boger  D.  MUton 
Charles  P.  Minor,  III 
Hubert  Minx,  Jr. 
Gordon  E.  Mlscoi 
Joseph  A.  Mitchell 


Anthony  Ranlszewskl, 

Jr. 
Arthur  J.  Rauchle,  Jr. 
Alfred  Rawls,  Jr. 
John  E.  Ready 
Thomas  F.  Reath 
Bruce  J.  Reed 
Charles  T.  ReUly,  Jr. 
Jr.Robert  P.  Relten 


Thomas  E.  Mitchell,  JrVlctor  P.  Reston 


Earl  M.  Miyamoto 

Gerald  D.  Mulllnlx 

Terrence  P.  Murray 

Christopher  R.  Mohr 

Thomas  J.  Molon 

Charles  E.  Moore 

WUllam  W.  Moore,  Jr.  Ernest  S.  Rlgglns 

Bernard  P.  Mordret  A.  Edward  J.  Ritchie 


John  E.  Rice 
Larry  M.  Rlcker 
John  H.  Rlckert 
Eric  T.  Richardson 
Daryl  D.  Rlersgard 
Jesse  W.  Rlgby 


Dennis  W.  Morgan 
Jon  W.  Morrow 
Mchael  C.  Mor- 

schauser 
John  C.  Mulr 
Mark  K.  Mulder 
Curtis  W.  Murray,  Jr. 
James  M.  Murray,  Jr. 
John  T.  Murray 
Stefan  Mytczynsky 
Martin  J.  Nacrelll 
Garry  D.  Nelson 
Larry  G.  Nelson 
Frank  A.  Neubauer 
Gary  A.  Neumann 
Edwin  R.  Newsom 
Leonard  L.  Nicholson 
Dominic  NIcolosl,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Nipper 
Harvey  R.  Norton 
Patrick  \.  Nourot 
Timothy  P.  Nunan 
Randall  W.  Nunley 
Michael  A.  Nyalko 
WUllam  L.  Nyland 
Bryan  D.  O'Connor 
Malcolm  L.  OgUvle,  Jr. 
Patrick  A.  O'Hare 


James  H.  Roach 
Collin  C.  Roberts 
John  H.  Robertus 
Joe  D.  Robinson 
Sands  A.  Robnlck 
Earl  C.  Rodenberg 
Humbert©  W. 

Rodriguez 
Michael  P.  Rohlfs 
Donald  E.  Roeder 
Robert  C.  Roland 
Lester  D.  Roth,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Rouse 
Daniel  M.  Rowland 
Clinton  L.  RudeslU 
Harry  G.  Rudge 
WUllam  R.  Rupp 
Charles  A.  Sakowlcz 
Jon  A.  Schara 
Larry  S.  Schmidt 
David  B.  Schnack 
Gary  D.  Schwlng 
John  A.  Scire 
William  R. 

Seagraves 
Keith  T,  Sefton 
James  P.  Sexton 
Robert  A.  Shlnn 


WlUlam  B.  Oldfleld,  Jr.  James  P.  Sheehy 


WUlle  J.  Oler 
John  R.  Ollphant 
Richard  J.  Olsen 
John  P.  O'Nell,  Jr. 
Arthur  M.  O'Reilly 
Glenn  P.  Orgeron 
Thomas  M.  Orth 
James  M.  Osborne 
Anthony  M.  Palermo 
Steven  S.  Palmer 
William  M.  Palmer,  Jr. 
Edward  R.  Palmqulst, 

Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Pantke 
John  E.  Parker  II 


Darrel  W.  Sheets 
Charles  P.  Shepard 
George  Solhan 
Mark  S.  Splain 
Gordon  L.  SlUlker,  Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Skelton 
Ronald  D.  Skow 
Clyde  E.  Smith,  Jr. 
Crawford  W.  Smith 
Lawrence  W. 
Smith,  m 
WlUlam  A.  Smith 
Carrol  P.  Soape 
Ricky  E.  Somerall 
Elmer  R.  Spears,  Jr. 
Hugh  B.  Speed,  III 


Robert  D.  Parker  _      , .  ,, 

Thomas  L.  ParrUh.  Jr.  ^ajW  M. 

Gregory  W.  Parsons  Spottswood 

Larry  P.  Parsons 

Michael  L.  Patrow 

Daniel  P.  Pender 

John  A,  Penne 

Lawrence  E.  Pergerson  „_,„  „  c=toi„>,„„„», 

George  N.  Perrault  HI  ^^^^  Steinbaugh 

PhUlp  J.  Perslanl 

WUllam  O.  Peters 

Harry  W.  Peterson  m 

Samuel  P.  Pfelffer,  Jr. 

Gordon  W.  Phelps 


William  F. 

Stacey,  n 
Christopher  C. 

Staley 
Louis  J.  Stanlslao 


Chester  R.  Pino 
Peter  T.  Pltterle 
Simon  Poljakow 
Robert  V.  Poveromo 
PhUllp  E.  Prince 
Theodore  M.  Prlnty 
Lloyd  H.  Prosser 
Billy  J.  Pruett 
Robert  L.  Pruett,  Jr. 
Jerry  B.  PulUum 
Richard  L.  Pugh 
Theodore  L.  Qulnter 
Burton  C.  Quist 
Ravmond  C.  Raece 
Jame»!  B.  Ramsden 


Arnold  T. 

Stevens.  Jr. 
Kent  R.  Stone 
Dennis  M.  Storm 
Michael  W.  Stortz 
John  S.  Strong 
WUllam  J.  Sublette 
Tom  E.  Sulick,  Jr. 
Predrlc  J.  Swango 
Calvin  L.  Swanson 
Anthony  L.  Sweers 
Thomas  W.  Swlhart 
James  E.  Swltzer.  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Talty 
Michael  B.  Taggart 
Thomas  K.  Tardy 
Gregory  D.  Taylor 
James  W.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Ronald  L.  Taylor 
Barry  A.  Teller 
Dan  M.  Tennent 


James  P.  Terry 
Steven  J.  Testrake 
Allan  G.  Thaut 
Donald  R.  Thompson 
Thomas  H.  Timber- 
lake,  Jr. 
Gary  G.  Todd 
John  R.  Todd 
David  P.  Tomsky 
George  L.  Townsend 


Raymond  L.  Walters, 

Jr. 
Arthur  J.  Walz,  Jr. 
Roger  P.  Wanlata 
Buddy  A.  Ward 
MUo  J.  Warner  ni 
William  D.  Warren 
Myron  Wasiuta 
UnUee  Watson 
Charles  E.  Wlilte 


Tompson  R.  Toyama  T.Cornelius  B.  White 


Dick  A.  Tracy 
Byron  M.  Trapnell 
James  N.  Treadwell 
Robert  A.  Tretsch,  Jr 
Drake  P.  Trumpe 
George  E.  Tucker 
WUllam  T.  Tucker 
Thomas  D.  Turner 
Robert  R.  Tyler 
Daniel  V.  Urban 
Edwin  R.  Valdez 
Dyrck  H.  Vandusen 


hurst 
James  L.  Whitlow 
John  F.  Whittle 
Thomas  G.  Woods 
WUUe  T.  Worrell 
Patrick  D.  Wilder 
Robert  L.  Windham 
F.  C.  WlUlams.  Jr. 
John  R.  WUliams 
Thomas  W.  WUliams 
Rickey  D.  Williamson 
Leonard  H.  WUlls 


Rondall  L.  Vanhoutan  Charles  E.  WUson,  Jr. 


Earnest  A.  Vanhuss 
John  W.  Vagnettl 
Richard  W.  Vaughn 
Alexander  C.  Verducl 
Thomas  E.  Vlda 
Richard  E.  Vogel 
James  L.  Volkmar 
Henry  J.  Vonkelsch 

m 

Edwin  C.  Walke 
James  P.  Walsh 


Paul  E.  WUson 
Walter  J.  Wood 
James  D.  Wojtasek 
Roger  A.  Wrolstad 
Wayne  W.  Wynkoop 
Frank  A.  Yahner  m 
Joseph  C.  Yannessa 
Robert  A.  Yaskovlo 


Billy  L.  Young 

Jeffrey  M.  Zimmerman 

Jeffrey  L.  Zom 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 

^IT   l°J   ,^t™P°'"*'^    appointment   to    the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  • 


Thomas  C.  Adang 
Louis  J.  Alflerl 
Charles  H.  Allen 
Steven  D.  Anderson 
WUbur  C.  Anderson 
Paul  A.  Andres 
Gregory  M.  Anthony 
Robert  E.  Apple,  Jr. 
Peter  L.  Aserltis 
Donald  H.  Atchison 
Joseph  R.  Ayala 
Berwick  P.  Babln 
Bruce  M.  Bachman 
Leland  W.  Bacon 
Johnny  P.  BaUey 
Robert  H.  BaUey 
WUllam  P.  Bain 
Ernest  N.  Balignasay 
Charles  L.  Baker 
Richard  A.  Bandlow 
John  A.  Barrett 
WUllam  M.  Barth 
Robert  L.  Bartley 
Richard  A.  Bean 
Robert  L.  Beatty,  Jr. 
Paul  E.  Beckhart 
Brian  L.  Behl 
Richard  Q.  Bell,  Jr. 
David  C.  Bender 
Robert  H.  Bender 
Kenneth  Berger 
Mark  H.  Blser 
James  Black 
M.  W.  Blackledge 
Charles  H.  Blackwell 
James  E.  Bond 
Edward  J.  Bonkoskl 
Charles  T.  Botkln 
Joseph  S.  Boyd 
Raymond  A.  Boyd,  Jr. 
Glenn  A.  Brewer 
Michael  A.  Brooks 
R.  L.  Brotherton 
Mark  J.  Brousseau 
Jerry  L.  Brown 
Scott  L.  Brown 
Richard  A.  Bryant 
Andrew  J.  Budka 
Cecil  C.  Bulock 
Mark  A.  Bultemeler 
John  D.  Burell 


Steven  F.  Burke 
Ted  M.  Burkhart 
Carl  L.  Burney,  Jr. 
Jay  E.  Burzak 
Michael  G   Byrnes 
Lee  R.  Cain,  jr. 
Larry  W.  Calhoun 
Steven  C.  Calkins 
Thomas  R.  Calkins 
Charles  J.  Callaghan 
Steven  M.  Callis 
Paul  A.  Calvert 
J.  H.  Campbell  III 
William  G.  Carey 
Gary  R.  Carlson 
Robert  C.  Carlson,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Carlson 
A.  B.  Carmoney,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Carnot 
Edgar  B.  Carr 
Jere  J.  CarroU 
Brett  M.  Carter 
Richard  R,  Carter 
Jackie  V.  Casey 
James  M.  Casey 
Carroll  L.  Cawyer 
Vincent  Cerqua 
Jeffrey  C.  Chrlstman 
Prank  Chukes,  Jr. 
Gary  B.  Clark 
Gerald  M.  Clark,  Sr. 
James  G.  Clark,  Jr. 
WUllam  M.  Clark  H. 
John  A.  Clauer 
David  R.  CUfton 
Quentln  M.  Cole 
Kenneth  L.  CoUyer 
Joseph  H.  Compton 
Joseph  G.  Corbln 
Carl  H.  Corby,  Jr. 
James  M.  Cormanl 
Tony  L.  Corwln 
Robert  B.  Cory 
Mark  A.  Costa 
John  W.  Cox 
Victor  T.  Cronauer 
Joseph  A.  Crookston 
Glen  K.  Cunningham 
K.  D.  Cunningham 
Terrence  J.  Cuny 
Charles  K.  Curclo 


Daniel  E.  Curflu  Leonardo  O. 

Joseph  P.  Dalton,  Jr.        Hernandez 
Walter  W.  Damewood,  Joseph  P.  Hlckey 


Jr. 

John  S.  Davidson 
Charles  M.  Davis 
Edward  W.  Davis 
Robert  J.  Del>elU8 
Enrico  Q.  Delpuppo 
Bruce  A.  Denault 
Mark  F.  Devane 
John  J.  Dicks 
Duane  A.  Dlnebart 
Brian  S.  Dinwiddle 


Harry  H.  Hicks,  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Hill 
David  L.  Hoagland 
Thomas  W.  Hoffman 
Gerald  P.  Hogan 
John  J.  Hogan,  ni 
Ides  L.  Holdrldge,  Jr. 
Roy  J.  HoUlngsworth 
Larry  N.  HolUngton 
Harry  L.  HoUoway,  HI 
Daniel  D.  Holsteln 


Arthur  D.  Doherty,  Jr. Luther  E.  Holt,  Jr. 


Paul  E.  Dohring 
Stanley  Domino 
Scott  E.  Donaldson 
Edward  J.  Donofrlo 
John  P.  Dorsett 
David  G.  Dotterrer 
Thomas  C.  Douglas 
Thomas  J.  Doyle 
Peter  J.  Dubulsson 
Bruce  E.  Duderstadt 
Patrick  J.  Dulln 
Frank  D.  Dunn 
James  A.  Dunnlgan 


John  C.  Hoogerwerff 
WUllam  D.  Hook 
WlUlam  J.  Horan,  Jr. 
Gregory  A.  Hunter 
John  P.  Hutchlngs 
Gary  R.  Ing 
Donald  A.  Innls   . 
Robert  D.  Iverson 
David  K.  Jackson 
Dennis  M.  Jackson 
James  E.  Jackson,  Jr. 
Wesley  T.  Jackson 
Joseph  M.  Jacobs 


Edmund  D.  Eaton,  Jr.  John  A.  Jauregul 


Gary  H.  Ebanks 
Robert  W.  Elfleln 
John  R.  ElUott 
Dan  S.  EUls 
Kenneth  E.  Elsbury 
Hugh  T.  Elwood 
Howard  P.  Eslick 
Vincent  P.  Everman, 

Jr. 
Charles  R.  FalrchUd 
Dennis  F.  Fallon 
Daniel  F.  Pennell,  Jr. 
Ralph  H.  Files 
Richard  W.  Fleet 
Ronald  R.  Fleming 
James  C.  Forney 
William  B.  Praser 


Donald  S.  Jefferson 
Benjamin  W.  Jeffrey 
David  W.  Johns 
Andrew  L.  Johnson 
Billy  P.  Johnson 
Patrick  M.  Johnson 
Richard  P.  Johnson 
Henry  L.  Jones 
Jimmy  B.  Jones 
Larry  W.  Jones 
Harold  A.  Juhl 
Charles  M.  Justice 
Stephen  C.  Kanaga 
Michael  W.  Karnath 
Edward  M.  Kaslca,  Jr. 
Sean  Kelly 
Earl  L.  Kent  III 


Robert  R.  Prederlckson George  Kerlek.  Jr. 


John  E.  Freed,  III 
Mark  P.  Freeman.  Jr. 
Herbert  L.  Prink 
Frank  A.  Puccl 
David  D.  Fulton 
David  A.  Galatl 
Joey  R.  Gallegos 
Brian  E.  Gapco 
Michael  W.  Gardner 
Roger  L.  Gemar 


Michael  B.  Kessler 
Richard  K.  Ketler 
John  B.  Klser 
Thomas  G.  Klappert 
Kerry  A.  Knowles 
Richard  C.  Koch 
Joseph  C.  Koen 
Thomas  H.  Koger 
George  E.  Kondreck, 
Jr. 


Timothy  F.  Ghormley  Richard  S.  Kramllch 
John  R.  Glberson  Michael  R.  Kupar 

Christopher  P.  Oleser   Richard  W.  Lachowlcz 
Gary  G.  Glsolo  William  J.  Lademan 

Steele  H.  Glenn  Allen  O.  Lamm 

Wellington  H.  Gordon  Franklin  D.  Lane 


George  E.  Graham 
John  W.  Graham 
Sammy  C.  Graham 
Peter  V.  Gray 
Steven  P.  Grohsmeyer 
Stanley  L.  Grossman 
David  A.  Groves 
Harry  W.  Gullett 
Jackie  W.  Guthrie 
Ralph  D.  Haddock 
Ronald  H.  Haley 
Patrick  K.  Halton 
Donald  W.  Hammer 
James  L.  Hampton 
Stephen  D.  Hanson 
Roger  H.  Harlow,  Jr. 
Samuel  T.  Harrelson, 

Jr. 
Gregory  Harrison 
Dennis  E.  Hasklns 
Michael  D.  Haynes 
Lawrence  P.  Hebron 
Jacky  C.  Henderson 
Lelf  H.  Hendrlckson 
Terry  W.  Hendrlx 
Lawrence  M. 

Hennebeck 


Francis  P.  Lanzer 
Robert  L.  Larkln,  Jr. 
Leonard  W.  Latour 
Harold  W.  Laughlln, 

Jr. 
Howard  J.  Laurie 
Charles  A.  Leader  III 
James  M.  Leavls 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr. 
Stanley  J.  Lehto 
John  A.  Lemolne 
Dyer  T.  Lennox 
Brian  P  Lever 
Candace  A.  Lewis 
John  M.  Llllenthal 
Michael  W.  Llndberg 
Forrest  R.  Lindsey 
George  W.  Llndstrom 
David  C.  Ling 
WUllam  P.  Llnnehan 
WUUam  M.  Llpsmeyer 
James  D.  Logan 
James  C.  Lotlto 
Daniel  E.  Lund 
Robert  E.  Lupton 
David  W.  Lutz 
Steven  C.  MacaUtster 
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Gary  D.  Macfadden 
Gilbert  A  Macklin 
Michael  H.  Mahlock 
Harry  Manchester,  Jr 
Bruce  H.  Marquardt 
William  E.  Marsh 
Chez  Marshall,  in 
Robert  W.  Martin 
Arthxir  Martinez,  Jr. 
WllUam    L. 

Jr. 
William  J.  Marvin 
John  M.  McAfee 
CUfton  McAllister 
Francis  A.  McBrlde 
Brad  A.  McCanna 
John  W.  McCarthy 


r 


James  E 
Thomas 
Dale  A. 
Rodney 
Joseph  J, 
Anthony 
Robert  P 
Douglas 
John 


Pons 

Pope 
I^ondizlnskl 

Propst 
Quaglla,  Jr. 
J.  Qulnn 
Raclaw 
\.  Raeburn 


Recln 


Marucbl,  Michael 
David  M 
Arlen  D. 
Stephen 
Thomas 
niEdmond 


le 

Reep 
Renzelman 
lens 

,  Rich 

Richards 


:a 


Richardson,  Jr. 
Karen  E.  |lleclu 

Rltacco 


William  J.  McCormlck  Steven  St 
Arthur  R.  McDanlel      Jay  W.  R<  ach 
Danny  J.  McDanlel        Richard  \  7.  Roan 
Chance  E.  McDonald,    David  B. :  toche 

Jr.  Mark  E.  li  obtains 

Michael  M.  Mc-  Donald  E  Roberson 

Donough  William  J.  Robinson 

Edward  A.  McGulgan,  Otis  E.  R<  wland 


Jr. 

Daniel  M.  McHale 

Charles  E.  McKeone 

David  C.  McLellan 

Edward  J.  McLyman 

Robert  A.  McMlchael 

Andrew  D.  Mechllng 

Gene  Menke 

Charles  W.  Mlchalk 

Donald  E.  Miller 

John  S.  MUler 

Scott  D.  MlUer 

John  S.  MUler 

Jon  T.  Mlnerlch 

Michael  W.  Mlnter 

Michael  C.  Mitchell 

Steven  R.  Mock 

John  Molsuk,  Jr. 

Marion  K.  Morgan 

Ralph  F.  Morgan 

Harvey  D.  Morrow 

Anthony  D.  Moseley 

Mark  S.  Moses 

Dirk  P.  Mosis  D 

James  M.  Mulholand 

Daniel  J.  Murphy 

Steven  M.  Mutzlg 

Harry  L.  Myers,  Jr. 

Mark  H.  Naster 

Richard  P.  Natonskl 

James  P.  Naughton 

Victor  P.  Neshyba,  Jr. 

Lester  K.  Newell 

John  D.  Newmyer 

David  N.  Neuen- 

schwander 
Edward  J.  Novlckl 

Daniel  C.  03rlcn 

Edward  J.  O'Brien 

wmiam  P.  OTtonnell 

John  F.  Ogden 

WllUam  R.  O'Hara,  Jr.  Cralg  M 

David  P.  O-NeU  Stanley  W 

Bryant  C.  Orr 

Paul  W.  OToole 

Charles  T.  Owen 

Jack  E.  Owen,  Jr. 

John  M.  Pagel 

James  L.  Patterson 

Ronald  W.  Peck 

Michael  P.  Perry 

Douglas  T.  Peters 

Charles  L.  Peterson 

Darwin  D.  Peterson       ^  _, 

Harrlescllchy  Peterson  Jesse  O 
Jerrold  B.  Peterson  Larry  A 
Mark  A.  Peterson  Charles  N. 

James  R.  Philson  Don  W. 

Richard  P.  Piaseckl       Norman  B 
Douglas  E.  Pi ckelsimer  James  G 


Donald  R 
Edwin  A 
Ronald  VI 
Timothy 
Richard  J 
Donald  L 
Russell  O 
Norman  < 
Joseph  H 
Richard  I 

Jr. 
Robert  L 
Steven  J. 
Mark  A 
Charles  C 
Steven  W 
Edward  T 
Howard  D , 
Thomas  E 
£>onaId  R 
Harry  B 
Larry  K. 
Donald  P. 
Richard 
George  C 
Larry  W 
Barry  L. 
David  L. 
Paris  G. 
Spencer  H 
Russell  A. 

Jr. 
Franklin , 
George  C. 
Steven  B. 
James  M. 
Etennis  C 
Roger  K. 
Grafton  A 
Thomas  S 
Gordon  B. 


Paul  A 
Richard  A 
Richard 
Robert  D. 
Richard  A 
E>ouglas  M 
Jacob  F 
Thomas  M 
James  A 
Michael  G 
Jerry  L. 


Lawrence  J. 

Pietropaulo. 
James  W.  Piggott 
Cleve  B.  Plllifant 
Richard  L.  Plautz 
Mark  M.  Pollltt 


James  E. 
Kenneth  E 
William  E. 
Thomas  H 
David  L 
Steven  M 
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Ruch 

Rudolph,  Jr. 
.  Ruescher 
'.  Ryan 

Salsman 
Sammons 
Scherck 
.  Schlalch 
Schmld 

Schmidt, 

Schmltt 
Schneider 
Spamans 
Senn,  Jr. 
Shaulls 
Shea 
Shea 
Sheets 
Shepherd 
^Imp,  Jr. 
&  hipman 
Shirk 
Showman 
Siller,  Jr. 
£  laugh 
Snlth 
Smith 
Sinith,  Jr. 
Smith 
Bnod  grass, 


Soflo 
Solley 

5onnenberg 
!  lorley 
Jorrell 


St<  wart. 


pencer 
Spinks 
Stanmore 
Staples 
S  «enberg 
Stevens 
Jr. 
Stewart 
Sfcckburger 
I  Stockman 
Stolz 
Stone 
Jr. 
Strait 

III 
Sudholt 


SI  one. 


Stuart, 


Su  enaga 

Sunderland 

Svnn 

rate 
Ta'  one 


Taylor 
■fleskey 
Tpomas 
Thomas 
Thomas,  Jr. 
Thcmiszer 
on 
mm 


Tl  iompsc 


"Ir 


James  R.  Tomllnson 
Billy  W.  Tongate 
Garvin  O  Tootle 
Stephen  P.  Toth 
Lawrence  E.  Troffer, 

Jr. 
Barry  W.  Trudeau 
Robert  K.  Tucker 
Glenn  H.  Turley 
WUUam  M.  Twaddell 
Peter  Ulrlch 
Robert  J.  Urban 
Edward  B.  Vanhaute 


Edward  E.  Waltrip 
Brad  Wambach 
John  P.  Warden 
William  Waters,  Jr. 
Gene  D.  Watson  M. 
WUliam  P.  Watson,  HI 
Loyd  T.  Weeks 
Walter  W.  Welgle 
Eric  W.  Weiss 
Walter  P.  Welch 
Thomas  B.  White,  III 
Harold  E.  Whitney,  Jr. 
Clifford  N.  WUdsmlth 


Servando  J.  Velarde  IHEddle  N.  Williams 


Jose  Vlllanueva,  Jr. 
Peter  R.  Vogt 
Charles  P.  Volth 
James  P.  Voss 
Daniel  D.  VuUleumler 
Jack  S.  Wakefield 
Vernon  E.  Wallace 
Thomas  A.  Walllser 
Quentln  R.  Walsh,  Jr. 


Raymond  E.  Willis 
Timothy  T.  Wilson 
William  E.  Winter 
Lance  Wlsmer 
Ronald  L.  Wlthrow 
John  D.  Woods 
Arthur  A.  Wydler 
John  M.  Tencha,  Jr. 
David  H.  Young. 


The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant: 


Leo  L.  Accursl 
John  H.  Adams,  Jr. 
Mark  W.  Adams 
Michael  A.  Adams 
Arthur  A.  Adklns 
Michael  E.  Aldrldge 
Martin  B.  Ancellotti 
James  B.  Archbell 
Christopher  M.  Arey 
Brian  S.  Armstrong 
James  M.  Ashley 
Robert  M.  Bach 
Allan  R.  Bacon,  Jr. 
Martin  P.  Bailey 
Michael  J.  Barr 
Richard  M.  Barry. 
Ronald  L.  Bailey 
Edwin  C.  Barnett 
Floyd  L.  Bass,  Jr. 
John  E.  Barton 
Bill  R.  Beauchamp 
Gary  A.  Besaw 
Steven  C.  Blair 


John  B.  Christie 
Michael  J.  Clark 
Phillip  W.  Colantonlo 
Francis  J.  Condlno 
Robert  E.  Cook 
Michael  Q.  Cooper 
Whylen  Q.  Cooper 
Stephen  M.  Corrlher 
David  C.  Covert 
Walter  M.  D.  Creech 
Lyn  L.  Creswell 
Walter  L.  Crump,  Jr. 
Douglas  R.  Cuenln 
William  S.  Culler 
Donovan  C.  Culllson 
Thomas  J.  Cummins 
Robert  C.  Curtis 
Michael  T.  Cygan 
Alan  E.  Davis 
Alphonse  G.  Davis 
Andrew  L.  Davis 
Calvin  R.  Davis 
Dequlncey  A.  Davis 


Wayne  F.  Blankenshlp Samuel  J.  Davis 


Anthony  D.  Bllce 
Jonathan  C.  Block 
Barry  L.  Bodlne 
David  L.  Bogardus 
Bruce  K.  Bohnker 
Scott  R.  Borderud 
Robert  W.  Borek,  Jr. 
Gregory  D.  Borgert 
William  P.  Botkins 
Sheryl  E.  Bouchie 
Stephen  F.  Bouton 
Robert  A.  Brandon 
Philip  E.  Bray 
Bruce  H.  Brothers 
Allen  D.  Broussard 
Franz  K.  Brown 
Mary  L.  Brown 
Michael  A.  Burgener 
Edwin  A.  Burnette 
Mary  S.  Burns 
Elizabeth  P. 

Burroughs 
Ronniere  L.  Burton 
James  A.  Busslere 
Dean  E.  Butler 
Michael  J.  Byers 
Robert  S.  Byrd 
Michael  Cajohn 
John  Caldwell 
William  B.  Caldwell, 

Jr. 
Cesare  Cardi 
David  H.  Carl 
Michael  E.  Carroll 
Stephen  A.  Case 
John  G.  Castellaw 
Gall  S.  Caufleld 
Jesse  P.  Cavasoz 
Wendell  C.  Chinn 
Eric  C.  Chrlstenson 
James  R.  Christian 


John  R.  Daymude 
Amo  R.  Debernardis 
Ravmond  J.  Decker, 

Jr. 
William  P.  Degan,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Delbrldge, 

Jr. 
Alan  G.  Denlson 
Richard  E.  Deremlah 
Mark  E.  Detering 
Robert  S.  Donaghue 
Patrick  E.  Donahue 
Paul  F.  Donohue 
Susen  A.  Drlggs 
Billy  D.  Dunsmore 
John  A.  Dzierzak 
Dana  A.  Eckel 
Arthur  E.  Edlnger 
William  R.  Edwards 
Thomas  C.  Eflrd 
Thomas  C.  Ehler 
Alex  G.  Endres 
Richard  L.  Engelen 
Joseph  P.  Enos 
Barry  D.  Evans 
Larry  O.  Fanning 
Daniel  C.  Farina 
Peter  B.  Farley 
Dennis  O.  Peld- 

hoelter 
Stephen  T.  Fisher 
Michael  J.  Fitzgerald 
Timothy  H.  Foley 
Robert  C.  Fox 
Richard  J.  Frawley 
Douglas  N.  Frazler 
Larry  G.  Fulton 
Michael  L.  Gale 
Patrick  E.  Gallagher 
Emerson  N.  Gardner, 
Jr. 


John  R.  Gaumer,  Jr. 
George  M.  Gebhardt 
Charles  E.  George  III 
James  R.  Gevock 
Frank  L.  Gibson 
Paul  A  Oldo 
Lawrence  J.  Giles 
James  A.  OlUls  ni 
Clifford  J.  Gion 
Joe  H.  Glover,  Jr. 
John  E.  Olover 
Mark  T.  Goodman 
Lauren  E.  Gordon 
Chad  L.  Grabow 
Gerold  W.  Graham 
Roy  E.  Gray 
Jeffrey  D.  Greene 
James  S.  Grimes,  Jr. 
Russell  W.  Grove 
William  L.  Groves 
Albert  J.  Guidottl 
Ronald  O.  OuUllams 
Max  O.  Gunn 
David  P.  Owln 
Gerald  L.  Haden 
William  J.  Hafley 
Darren  F.  Halse 
Dennis  A.  Halterman 
James  A.  Harler 
Robert  A.  Harper 
Robert  J.  Harrington 
Nell  T.  Hartensteln 
John  D.  Hattaway 
Frederick  L. 

Hauensteln 
Glenn  B.  Hausold 
Kenneth  O.  Hawkes 
Daniel  G.  Hawthorne 
Michael  J.  Hedln 
Joseph  P.  Heine 
Rebecca  L.  Heldt 
Ronald  B.  HeUe 
Patrick  T.  Henry 
James  T.  Hlckey 
David  C.  HUmers 
David  E.  Hlnkle 
Robert  C.  Hubner 
WUUam  T.  Huff,  Jr. 
Douglas  B.  Hodsdon 
Jeffrey  B.  Holmes 
Thomas  A.  Holton 
Paul  C.  Hoover 
James  F.  Houston 
Arthur  J.  Howard,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Hunt 


Thomas  C.  Lenke 
Mlklos  Lestyan 
Donald  C.  Lewis 
Timothy  P.  Lindner 
Richard  J.  Llnhart,  Jt. 
George  H.  Llnnemeier 

n 

Barbara  J.  Loomls 
GUbert  B.  Loomls  m 
Mary  K.  Lowery,  P. 
Michael  T.  Lundblad 
Glen  Q.  Lyons 
James  J.  Maclnnis 
Stephen  Mack 
Donald  B. 

Mackenzlegraham 
John  W.  Macroglou 
MlcheUe  Manning 
Lawrence  R.  Martin 
Paul  W.  Martin 
WiUUm  F.  Martin 
James  M.  Marshall,  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Mather 
Wesley  P.  May 
Henry  R.  Mayer 
John  D.  McAndrew,  Jr. 
Ruthanna  M.  McBrlde 
Thomas  P.  McClowry 
John  S.  McFarland 
Patrick  H.  McGann,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  J.  McGUllvrae 
Steven  M.  McLaughlin 
Robert  W.  McLean 
Robert  J.  McLeUan 
John  W.  McLeod 
Julius  A.  McMUlan,  Jr. 
Daniel  W.  McSpadden 
Babs  M.  Mealrs 
Edward  L.  Melton 
Richard  P.  Meserve 
George  A.  Messier 
Robert  L.  Metcalfe 
Michael  P.  Mmallk 
Charles  W.  MUler 
John  E.  MUler 
Harold  L.  Mitchell 
Henry  P.  Mitchell 
Thomas  P.  Mitchell 
Donald  N.  MizeU 
David  W.  Murray 
Monte  G.  Montgomery 
John  T.  Mooney 
Bertram  E.  Moore,  Jr. 
William  P.  Moore,  Jr. 
William  J.  Moore,  Jr. 


Michael  J.  Hutchinson  Robert  J.  Morgan 
Daniel  C.  Ingram  Rlchar''.  W.  MorreU  n 

Charles  H.  Jackson  IV  Richard  R.  Morris 
Edgar  W.  Jatho,  Jr.       Richard  A.  Mu 
Joseph  F.  Jennings,  Jr.patrick  C.  Murphy 
Michael  S.  Jindra  LUida  L.  Murray 

DaUas  W.  Johnson         Rex  E.  Nelson 
Francis  A.  Johnson  IH  Ronald  F.  Nelson 
Johnnie  Johnson  Harold  P.  Newhart 

Raymond  H.  Johnson  Frank  W.  Nichols 


Stephen  T.  Johnson 
John  J.  Johnston 
Danny  R.  Jones 
Homer  Jones 
Nelson  M.  Jones  m 
Thomas  D.  Jones 
WUUam  M.  Jones 
Donnle  B.  Jordan 
William  J.  Jorgens 
Darryl  F.  Keane 
Lloyd  W.  Keaser 
John  A.  Keenan 
Ronald  W.  Kelemen 
Robert  E.  Kenney 
Edward  M.  Klein 
Gerard  J.  Kline 
William  L.  Knapp 
Thomas  J.  Koenlk 
David  A.  KratochvU 
Wayne  E.  Krout 
Ray  D.  Kroeschen 
Fred  A.  Krumm 
Gregory  D.  Lamberth 
Mark  S.  Larson 
Robert  W.  Leas 
Don  R.  Lecander 
Lawrence  E.  Leggett 


Clark  C.  Nielsen 
Dennis  E.  Norman 
Clayton  W.  Noto 
John  A.  Nugent 
Dennis  P.  Ogeary 
James  L.  O'NeUl 
James  V.  Orlando  in 
Thomas  J.  Padden  in 
Thomas  W.  Parker 
Wayne  A.  Patrick 
Roger  C.  Patton 
Edward  J.  Perrott 
Alfred  M.  Perry 
George  L.  Peterson 
Charles  E.  Petrusch  n 
Joe  D.  PhUUpe 
WiUiam  J.  Platnltza 
John  R.  Plpho 
Richard  K.  Polly 
Michael  K.  Popper 
Patrick  O.  Port 
William  S.  Proctor 
CecU  E.  Ralston 
WUUam  E.  Rambow, 
Bryan  G.  Ramey 
Michael  L.  Rapp 
Randy  F.  Rasmussen 
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gobert  D.  Rasmussen 
Earl  K.  Reed 
Frank  C.  Revels 
Lynnae  C.  Reynolds 
Ronald  R.  Rhoads 
Theron  D.  Rogers 
Sumner  J.  Rollings 
Christopher  J.  Ross 
Eichard  K.  RotheU 
Samuel  J.  Routson 
Byron  D.  Ruble 
Charles  H.  Rucks 
Gregory  M.  RusseU 
Francis  X.  Ryan 
Pay  O.  Sanford,  Jr. 
John  W.  Saputo 
Ronald  R.  Sauer 
Kenneth  E.  Schauta 
Gordon  K.  Schmaus 
Mark  C.  Schlckner 


Thomas  M.  Schuler 
Randolph  L.  Schultz 
Jerry  D.  Schutt 
Kenneth  A.  Schwarz 
Peter  R.  Seal 
Vincent  A.  Sessa 
John  L.  Sexton 
Jerry  M.  Seybert 
Thomas  C.  Shoger 
Robert  W.  Skaggs 
James  M.  Sluder  III 
Charles  R.  Smith  in 
Edward  M.  Smith 
Gary  E.  Smith 
OuUford  V.  Smith,  Jr. 
Randall  E.  Smith 
Peter  K.  Soleckl 
Wayne  A.  Spencer 
Maro  A.  Spurgeon 
Keith  J.  Stalder 


PhlUp  A.  Stanley 
Sally  A.  Stansbury 
John  E.  Steele 
Thomas  G.  Stefek 
Dennis  L.  Stelgmann 
Blake  R.  Stephens 
Cortez  D.  Stephens 
Frank  D.  Stephens 
Mark  Stevens 
Michael  K.  Stevens 
Scott  H.  Stevens 
Clayton  E.  StlUlngs 
Randolph   B.    Straut 

man 
John  S.  Street 
Joseph  J.  Streltz 
Steven  D.  Summers 
Kenneth   W.   Tarrent, 

Jr. 
John  M.  Taska 


John  R.  Taylor,  ni 
Carl  W.  Thlem 
Mark  C.  Thoman 
Gregory  E.  Thompson 
Lloyd  M.  Thome 
John  D.  Thornton 
John  M.  Thornton 
JiUlus  S.  Tlndall 
Carl  E.  Treutle 
Lon  A.  Troxel 
George  T.  Tucker 
Ronald  D.  Twardy 
John  Q.  Cpton 
Steven  K.  Vandoren 
Frank  A.  Vargas  III 
Thomas  J.  Venters 
Kenneth  A.  Vincent 
Joseph  M.  Vlzzler 
Joel  R.  Vonelda 
Patricia  A.  Wahls 


WUllam  Wallace,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Walsh,  Jr. 
Larry  E.  Walther 
Michael  B.  Warlick 
Chartes  R.  Waters 
Ray  E.  Watklna 
Jo  A.  Weatherford 
Randell  A.  Webb 
Alfred  W.  Webber 
Curtis  A.  Weber 
Robert  A.  W.  Wehrle 
Randan  B.  West 
John  A.  Wester,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Wheeler 
James  R.  Wheeler 
Allen  K.  White 
Roderick  E.  White 
Michael  G.  Whltten 
Douglas  L.  Wood 
Steven  C.  Wry 


Ronald  A.  Wlckes 
Rodney  J.  Wljas 
Ronald  D.  WUczak 
John  A.  WUkerson 
Richard  P.  WUks 
Glenn  R.  Williams 
Herlls  A.  WUIiams.  Jr. 
ComeU  A.  WlUon,  Jr. 
Frances  C.  Wilson 
Gregory  V.  Wilson 
Paul  T.  WUson 
Robert  T.  Wolfertz 
Franklin  P.  Wood 
Michael  S.  Woodson 
John  A.  Woodward 
Stephen  T.  York 
Brett  N.  Younkln 
Joseph  M.  Zelmetz 
George  E.  Zhookoff 
Robert  R.  Zimmerman 
Andrew  D.  Zlnn 
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LAKEWOOD.  N.J.,  "TOWN  OF  CHAM- 
PIONS" WINS  LITTLE  LEAGUE 
WORLD  SERIES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Lakewood  Little 
League  baseball  team  on  its  stunning 
victory  over  Tampa,  Pla.,  in  the  Little 
League  world  series  title  game  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa. 

The  4  to  3  win  came  on  the  strong  arm 
of  Lakewood  pitcher  Bob  DelConte  who, 
after  allowing  a  two  rim  homer  in  the 
first  inning,  stopped  the  Tampa  team 
cold  by  not  giving  up  a  single  hit  for 
the  rest  of  the  game. 

DelConte's  fine  effort,  which  included 
a  hit  of  his  own,  was  backed  up  offen- 
sively by  shortstop  Dion  Lowe  who  had 
two  hits;  catcher  Scott  Schulman,  sec- 
ond baseman  John  Reizer,  and  third 
baseman  George  Starr  each  turned  in  a 
hit. 

Other  starters  include  Jay  Teitlebaum 
in  right  field,  Wayne  Richardson  in  cen- 
ter field.  Rich  DelConte  at  first  base,  and 
Gary  Edwards  in  left  field.  The  roster  is 
completed  by  Mark  Goldberg,  Alex  Men- 
dez,  Scott  Moresco,  Kenneth  Lawrence, 
and  Paul  Zabarsky. 

Much  credit  for  this  victory  obviously 
goes  to  the  team's  comanagers,  Steve 
"Butch"  Belitrand  and  Dick  Work,  who 
steered  the  Lakewood  Little  Leaguers 
through  the  15  consecutive  victories 
which  led  to  the  Little  League  world 
championship  crown. 

I  would  like  to  again  offer  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  a  job  well  done,  and 
to  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  com- 
memorating this  important  piece  of 
shore  area  sports  history  which  appeared 
in  the  August  24,  1975.  Asbury  Park 
Press: 

It  Was   a   Day    They'll   Never    Forget 
(By  BUI  Edwards) 

Woliamsport,  Pa. — It  was  one  day  no  one 
will  ever  forget. 

For  members  of  the  Lakewood  Little  League 
baseball  team,  yesterday's  4-3  Little  League 
World  Series  title  victory  over  Tampa,  Fla., 


climaxed  the  fuUfllment  of  six  goals  It  had 
set  some  seven  weeks  ago. 

For  Lakewood  co-managers  Steve  "Butch" 
Belitrand,  and  Dick  Work,  it  represented  the 
ultimate  cUmax  for  a  pair  of  friends  whose 
teams  tied  each  other  for  third  place  during 
the  regular  season. 

But  most  of  all,  the  team's  15th  consecu- 
tive victory  added  an  illustrious  chapter  to 
Shore  sports  history. 

"This  Is  certainly  the  biggest  thrill  of  my 
life,"  said  Belitrand  amid  a  group  of  happy 
kids.  "Not  for  me,  but  for  those  14  boys.  I'm 
so  happy  for  aU  of  them  and  they  deserve 
everything  they  get." 

Ten  years  from  now,  Belitrand  may  not 
remember  so  fondly  the  victory  at  Howard 
J.  Lamade  Memorial  Stadium,  here,  as  he 
wUl  a  pair  of  dramatic  comebacks  on  the  way 
to  the  finale. 

"I  can  remember  two  key  games  very  well — 
Bergenfleld  and  Burlington,"  smiled  Beli- 
trand. "If  anything,  they  were  the  games  that 
got  us  this  far."  Lakewood  ralUed  in  eight  in- 
nings to  top  Bergenfleld  in  the  state  semi- 
finals, and  scored  four  runs  In  the  last  of 
the  sixth  to  beat  Burlington,  Vt.  in  the  East- 
em  Regionals. 

Co-Manager  Work  called  the  key:  dis- 
cipline. 

"This  team  Is  very  dlscipUned,"  he  main- 
tained. "We  tYy  to  preach  It  and  work  the 
kids  hard.  I  think  it  helps  the  kids  under- 
stsind  that  hard  work  and  some  dedication 
is  what  It  takes  to  be  a  winner." 

Yesterday  it  took  a  masterful  one-hitter 
by  pitcher  Bobby  DelConte  coupled  with 
enough  drive  to  overcome  a  two-run  deficit 
In  the  first  inning,  a  sensational  diving  catch 
by  centerflelder  Wayne  Richardson  in  the 
third,  and  the  polished  poise  that  has  be- 
come their  trademark  that  naUed  down  the 
29th  annual  Little  League  crown. 

"I  knew  in  the  second  liming  that  when 
we  got  men  on  base,  we'd  end  up  winning 
the  ballgame,"  claimed  Belitrand.  "I  said  the 
other  day  that  if  we  could  cut  down  on  our 
strikeouts,  and  keep  them  from  hitting  the 
ball  out  of  the  park,  that  we  would  win." 

Lakewood  did  cut  down  on  its  total  strike- 
outs (seven)  taut  the  way  it  started  out  for 
DelConte,  few  realized  at  the  time  that 
Rick  Cum's  flrst-lnnlng  two-run  home  run 
was  the  only  hit  the  Southern  Regional 
champions  would  manage  off  the  12-year-old 
righthander. 

"They  were  definitely  the  best-hlttlng  team 
we  faced,"  said  DelConte  in  something  of  aji 
overstatement.  "The  home  run  shook  me  up 
a  little  and  if  it  was  in  any  inning  taut  the 
first,  it  wouldn't  have  bothered  me." 

It  did  little  to  upset  his  teammates  who 
sent  nine  batters  to  the  plate  in  a  four-run 
second  inning  as  DelConte  pitched  hitless 
ball  the  rest  of  the  way. 

"I  thought  Botaby  pitched  one  heckuva 
ballgame,"    lauded   Belitrand.    "He    hung   a 


curve  baU  to  their  clean-up  hitter  (Crum) 
but  I  told  him  there's  no  club  that  can  hold 
us  to  two  runs,  and  if  we  hold  them  to  two 
we'd  win." 

Trailing  4-3  with  two  down  in  the  third, 
Tampa's  Rick  Davis  sent  a  towering  pop  fly 
to  short  center  that,  had  it  dropped  in,  would 
have  scored  Criun  with  the  tying  run.  Rich- 
ardson, however,  charged,  dived  and  speared 
the  would-be  base  hit  with  his  glove  hand. 

•I  ran  my  hardest  and  got  in  front  of  the 
ball,  so  if  I  missed  it,  it  wouldn't  get  past 
me,"  explained  Richardson.  "We  work  very 
hard  on  defense  during  practice  and  believe 
me,  it  pays  off." 

And  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  of  Dion 
Lowe  errors  spaced  out  over  the  flnal  three 
innings,  the  Lakewood  defense  was  excep- 
tionally sharp  in  leaving  five  Tampa  runners 
stranded. 

"Dion  is  not  used  to  playing  shortstop." 
said  Belitrand.  "It's  a  new  position  for  him 
and  he  only  plays  short  when  Bobby  pitches 
in  relief.  He  did  an  adequate  Job." 

"Defense  has  helped  us,"  he  added.  "George 
Star,  (Wayre)  Richardson,  and  John  Reizer 
did  an  exceUent  Job.  When  it  was  4-3,  I  cer- 
tainly wasn't  worried,  but  I  was  surprised 
we  didn't  score  more  than  four  runs." 

It  was  Reizers  chop  single  over  Tampa 
pitcher  Var.ce  Lovelace  that  launched  Lake- 
wood's  four-run  second.  Reizer  moved  to  sec- 
ond on  a  wUd  pitch,  and  moved  to  third  on 
DelConte's  line  single  to  left  putting  runners 
at  the  corners. 

After  Gary  Edwards  walked  to  load  the 
bases — stUl  with  no  outs — Starr  duplicated 
Reizer's  infield  safety  over  the  mound  that 
scored  Reizer  with  the  first  run. 

DelConte  raced  home  on  a  low  ball  that  got 
by  Tampa  catcher  Rick  Davis  to  tie  the  game. 
Jay  Teiteltaaum's  grounder  to  third  scored 
Edwards  with  the  go-ahead  run,  and  Scott 
Schulman  closed  out  the  rally  when  hto 
groimd  ball  to  short  was  hooted  to  CecU 
Coley  allowing  Starr  to  score  the  fourth  run. 

"It  Just  seems  that  when  we  need  a  hit  we 
get  it,"  said  Work.  "That  kid  (Lovelace) 
threw  it  fast  and  our  kids  did  the  best  they 
could.  They  didn't  strike  out  a  lot  today 
and  that's  what  counts.  They  hung  In  there 
and  swung." 

The  Eastern  Regional  champions  appeared 
on  the  verge  of  striking  again  in  the  fifth 
Inning  when  they  loaded  the  bases  with  two 
down  for  Edwards.  But  Edwards,  hitless  since 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Division  n  tournament, 
averted  the  threat  when  he  popped  back  to 
the  mound. 

Edwards,  though,  could  not  avert  Crum's 
fifth  tournament  home  run  in  the  first  In- 
ning. 

DelConte,  making  his  first  tournament 
start,  retired  the  first  two  Tampa  hitters 
before  he  walked  its  most  feared  hitter — 
centerfielder  Albert  Everett — on  five  pitches. 


go  over,"  said 
ind  I  thought 
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Cnun  looked  at  DelConte's  Ijst  pitch  but 
delivered  the  next  one  a  sloi  i  curve— over 
the  fence  In  left  field  . . .  barely 

"It  didn't  look  like  It  would 

Edwarda  of  Tampa's  only  hit,  "      „_. 

I  had  a  chance  to  catch  It,  bu(  I  Jumped  on 
It  too  earty." 

Tampa  manufactured  Its  thlixl  nm  In  the 
third  Inning  when  John  Davis  talked,  moved 
to  second  when  Cnun  was  Intentionally 
walked,  and  scored  when  Edwrarda  dropped 
Cawsey  Sheffield's  low  line  drlre  In  left. 

DelConte,  who  closed  out  ths  tournament 
with  a  4-0  record,  displayed  tlie  same  poise 
and    cool    confidence    he    ahoMed    when    he 

pitched  out  of  a  bases-loaded ^ 

Jam  to  preserve  a  6-3  victory   In  a  previous 
game. 

The  Philadelphia  native,  pi  otectlng  the 
one-run  lead  In  the  fifth  inning,  set  down 
the  heart  of  the  Tamp«  lineup  In  order.  Af- 
ter John  Davis  grounded  to  third,  Everett,  a 
.500  plus  hitter  with  nine  hom<  runs,  str 
out,  and  Crum  lined  to  Relzer  it  second. 

"Everett — he's  the  one  I  wai  ted  to  strike 
out  the  most."  claimed  DelConts  who  struck 
out  four.  "I  wasn't  throwing  >s  hard  as  I 
could,  but  I  never  do." 

"I  went  out  there  and  did  m  '  thing  Wed- 
nesday," said  Lowe,  who  beat  fJorth  Ridge, 
Calif.,  2-0,  "and  Bobby  went  o  it  there  and 
did  his  thing  today." 

And  after  Lakewood  had^  don  b  "its  thing" 
for  the  last  time.  Work  admitted  he  was 
somewhat  happy  to  see  It  end. 

"It's  been  a  real  grind  over  t le  last  threo 
weeks  or  so,"  he  said,  "and  tlie  kids  have 
taken  It  pretty  good.  But  for  ine,  I'm  kind 
of  happy  It's  over." 

Players  were  feted  at  banquet  last  night. 
They  were  expected  to  arrive  b  ick  at  Lake- 
wood  Little  League  field  at  1  o'clock  this 
afternoon  . . .  "Mr.  Cub,"  Ernie  ]  tanks,  threw 
out  first  ball  to  Schulman  . . .  n  r.  Crelghton 
J.  Hale,  president  of  Little  Lea(  ue  Baseball 
presented      Belltrand      the      c^iamplonshlp 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  September 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
dent  has  nominated  me  and 
serving  as  a  representative 
Delegation    to    the 
Session  of  the  General 
United  Nations.  I  will  also  „ 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  30th 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
begin  September  16.  This 
will  continue  Into  December 

In  order  that  I  might 

sue  my  new  responsibilities  at 
Nations,   I   have    requested 
granted  a  leave  of  absence 
September  3  and  continuing 
duties  are  completed  in  New 

Certain  crucial  matters  ^^ 
close  votes  on  important  issues 
me  to  Washington  during  this 
I  plan  to  limit  these 
fewest  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  an  active 
participant  in  the  U.N.  del  beratlons. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  if  I  devote 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  »  my  U.N. 
assignment.  That  is  what  I  inl  end  to  do! 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  IMPENDING  RISE  IN  ENERGY 
COSTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
newsletter  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  on 
energy,  dated  August  6,  1975. 

This  excellent  commentary,  published 
by  one  of  the  major  banks  in  the  United 
States,  sets  out  the  consequences  of  sud- 
den decontrol  with  the  expiration  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  at 
midnight  on  August  31. 

The  arguments  made  in  this  excellent 
publication  make  it  plain  that  failure  to 
override  the  veto  of  S.  1849,  legislation 
extending  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  for  6  months,  can  have  a 
disastrous  consequence  upon  the  whole 
of  the  American  economy. 

The  newsletter  follows : 

The  lMPEin>iNG  Rise  in  Energy  Costs 
Unless  Congress  and  the  Administration 
can  agree  to  an  extension,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  will  expire  on 
August  31.  Without  this  restriction  some  40 
per  cent  of  our  domestic  crude  production 
will  be  freed  of  controls  which  have  held  Its 
price  to  approximately  $5.25  per  barrel.  If  It 
Is  permitted  to  rise  quickly  to  the  present 
free-market  price  of  $13.00  or  more  a  barrel, 
the  Impact  on  our  economic  recovery  will  be 
devastating  and  might  not  only  delay  the 
recovery,  but  could  easily  precipitate  a  wor- 
sening of  the  recession.  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany agrees  with  President  Ford's  desire  to 
encourage  energy  conservation  and  stimu- 
late production  through  gradual  price  decon- 
trol, but  the  Bank  also  feels  that  federal  pol- 
icymakers and  legislators  must  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  probable  impact  on  the 
economy  if  controls  are  suddenly  lifted  on 
August  31. 

THE    effects    op    DECONTHOL 

Under  Immediate  decontrol  the  average 
price  of  crude  oil  used  In  the  United  States 
would  rise  rapidly  from  just  above  $10.00  to 
over  $13.00  per  barrel,  as  shown  In  Table  1. 
The  30  per  cent  jump  In  price  would  amount 
to  over  7<  per  gallon  of  product  at  retail. 
For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  costs  of  pe- 
troleum products  alone  would  soar  by  almost 
$20  billion  per  annum. 

In  addition,  the  price  of  competing  fuels 
would  clearly  rise  In  response  to  the  30  per 
cent  rise  in  the  petroleum  price.  If  it  Is  as- 
sumed that  coal  prices  would  rise  by  only 
two-thirds  the  percentage  Increase  of  petro- 
leum, or  20  per  cent,  then  the  average  price 
of  coal  would  increase  from  $26.00  to  $30.00 
per  ton.  Since  coal  output  approximates  650 
million  tons  per  annum,  the  $5.00  per  ton 
price  hike  translates  into  roughly  a  $3  bil- 
lion Jump  in  U.S.  coal  costs  per  annum. 

Another  competing  fuel,  intrastate  natural 
gas.  would  also  rise  in  price.  Presently  about 
7  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  one-third  of 
all  domestic  gas  production,  is  sold  in  Intra- 
state markets  which  are  free  from  govern- 
ment price  controls.  If  the  Allocation  Act 
were  to  expire  thta  gas  could  also  rise  in  price 
by  20  per  cent,  or  by  38c  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  In  this  case  total  gas  costs  would  rise 
by  about  $2.6  bUllon.  This  estimate  assumes 
that  the  FPC  will  continue  to  control  Inter- 
state gas  prices. 
In  summary,  abrupt  decontrol  coiild  raise 
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the  costs  of  competing  fuels  by  over  $6  bO. 
Uon  in  addition  to  the  $20  bUUon  hike  in 
petroleum  costs.  Altogether  total  U.8.  enenw 
costs  would  rise  $26  billion.  (See  Table  l  fi 
calculations.) 

THE  EFFECTS   OP   AN  OPEC   PHICE   HIKX 

In  addition  to  these  domestic  increases,  the 
price  of  foreign  crude  may  also  rise.  The  Or- 
ganlzatlon  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC)  has  announced  its  intention 
to  review  its  price  structure  in  September. 
Although  a  major  increase  seems  unlikely 
it  is  possible  that  an  upward  adjustment  of 
$1.50  per  barrel  could  be  Imposed.  The  higher 
OPEC  price  would  establish  a  new  world 
price  which  without  controls  would  effec- 
tively raise  the  domestic  price  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  level.  An  OPEC  price  hike  of 
$1.50  per  barrel  would  raise  U.S.  petroleum 
costs  alone  by  $9  or  $10  bUllon.  Competing 
fuel  costs  would  also  rise  by  $2  or  $3  billion. 
Thtis,  the  combination  of  sudden  decontrol 
and  an  OPEC  price  hike  woiUd  raise  the  na- 
tion's total  energy  bill  by  more  than  $38 
bUllon  per  annum. 

EFFECTS    ON    THE   BCONOMT 

Given  the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
economy,  such  an  increase  could  only  be 
detrimental,  unless  certain  countermeasures 
are  taken.  Thirty-five  bUlion  doUars  amountj 
to  nearly  4  per  cent  of  U.S.  disposable  person- 
al Income.  It  is  over  one-quarter  the  amount 
spent  on  consumer  durables  in  this  country 
and  exceeds  the  federal  tax  reduction  granted 
earlier  this  year  by  50  per  cent.  Clearly  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  consumers 
would  be  significantly  eroded.  Moreover,  in- 
flationary pressures  would  undoubtedly  be 
stimulated  and  the  housing  industry  would 
suffer  another  setback  as  Interest  rates  roes. 
Higher  gasoline  costs  would  further  curtail 
U.S.  auto  sales  and  production.  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  all  these  pressures  would  abort 
any  economic  recovery  and  could  send  It  on 
to  new  lows. 

TBI  PBXSIDENT'S  FROPOSAL 

Description 
President  Ford's  proposal  of  J\ily  25  calls 
for  the  gradual  decontrol  of  old  oil  over 
the  next  39  months.  Under  his  program  tb$ 
amoupt  of  old  oil  would  be  reduced  eacn 
month  by  1%  per  cent  In  the  first  U 
months,  2%  per  cent  to  the  foUowlng  13 
months,  and  3V4  per  cent  In  the  remaining 
15  months.  The  President's  proposal  would 
also  put  a  price  celling  of  $11.60  per  barrel 
on  all  domestic  free-market  crude,  except 
crude  from  stripper  wells  producing  lea 
than  10  barrels  a  day.  In  effect  this  meani 
the  price  of  previously  exempted  crudt 
would  be  rolled  back  by  $1.60  to  $2.00  per 
barrel.  Beginning  this  October  1  the  cell- 
ing would  be  lifted  by  6<  per  month,  ulti- 
mately reach  tog  $13.46  on  December  1,  1978. 
Thereafter  all  controls  would  be  Ufted.  The 
President  baa  also  called  on  Congress  to  en- 
act a  wtodfall  profits  tax  with  plowback 
provisions.  The  revenue  from  the  tax  would 
be  rebated  to  taxpayers. 

la  it  feasible? 
Whether  or  not  the  new  program  would 
be  administratively  feasible  has  not  been 
tovestigated.  The  Bank  merely  wishes  to 
note  that  under  Ford's  program  a  foxir-tler 
pricing  system  would  emerge.  There  would 
be  different  prices  for  old  oU,  new  and  re- 
leased oil,  stripper  oil  and  foreign  oil.  "Hw 
admtolstratlve  problems  associated  with  the 
distribution  of  entitlements  and  allocation! 
under  such  a  system  could  possibly  prove 
insurmountable.  In  addition,  it  creates  • 
condition  where  producers  could  be  exposed 
to  the  criticism  that  they  were  temponrlly 
withholding  output  in  antlclD?tion  of  much 
higher  future  decontrolled  prices.  In  short, 
the   program   could   be   an   admlnlstrstlTe 
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trol  the  price  of  crude.  Clearly  decontrol 
is  needed  to  stlmiilate  exploration  and  de- 
velopment while  restricting  consumption. 
Prices  must  be  allowed  to  rise  to  cover  re- 
placement costs  If  this  country  wishes  to 
become  less  dependent  on  foreign  soturoes  of 


olgbtmare  for  the  government  and  a  source 
of  further  complatot  against  the  todustry. 
Effect  on  prices 
AsBumlng,  however,  that  the  President's 
mognm    is    administratively    feasible.    It 
makes  economic  sense  to  gradually  deoon- 

TABLE  1.— CALCULATION  OF  INCREMENTAL  ENERGY  COSTS  UNDER  DECONTROL 

INCREASE  IN  TOTAL  ENERGY  COSTS  IN  1976 
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petroleum  and  thus  more  secure  both  econ- 
nomlcally  and  militarily.  At  the  same  time 
under  President  Ford's  phased  decontrol 
program  the  piirchaslng  power  of  energy 
consumers  would  hardly  be  affected  during 
the  crucial  early  steles  of  economic  recovery. 


INCREASE  IN  AVERAGE  CRUDE  PRICE  PER  BARREL 


Current 


Sudden  decontrol 


Classification      Price 


Market 

share 

(percent) 


Weight 


Market 

share 

Price    (percent) 


Weight 


Fuel  source 


Additional      cost      per      unit    Numt)er  of  units 


Increase 

in 

costs 

(billion) 


Oil) domestic $5.25  40 

Free-market  domestic ' 13.00  Zb 

foreign ".SO  35 

Awrage  price 

Increase  per  barrel ^^^^^^^™^^^^^^^^^-- 

Inerease  per  gallon  (cent) 


$2.10  $13.00 
3. 25  13. 00 
4.73   13.50 


40 
25 
35 


$5.20 
3.25 
4.73 


Oil  13.10  per  barrel.... 6,300,000.000  bbis $19.5 

CoaT '."-  $5.00perton 650,000,000  tons 3.3 

Gas J0.38  per  thousand  cubic  feet...  7,000,000,000.000  ft« 2.7 


10.08 
3.10 


13.18 


Total. 


25.5 


>  Includes  new,  released  and  stripper  crude. 


7.4 


CALCULATION  OF  AVERAGE  CRUDE  PRICES  PER  BARREL  UNDER  PRESIDENT  FORD'S  DECONTROL  PROGRAM 
TABLE  2A.-FIXED  FOREIGN  PRICE  AND  MARKET  SHARE 


Sept  1, 1975 

Sept.  1, 1976 

Dec.  1, 1978 

Classification 

Market  share 
Price          (percent) 

Weight 

Market  share 
Price          (percent) 

Weight 

Price 

Market  share 
(percent) 

Weigh! 

f>M  rtnmestic 

$5. 25                     40 

$2.10 
1.49 
1.56 
4.73 

$5. 25                    33 
12. 10                    20 
13. 10                    12 
13. 50                    35 

$1.73 
2.42 
1.57 
4.73 

$5.25 
13.45 
13.50 
13.50 

0  .... 
53 
12 
35 

$7."i3 

1  62 

"■"     11.50                     13 

13.00                     12 

4  73 

Foreign 

13.50                     35 

Averace  orice           

9.88  .... 

10.45 

13.48 

($0.20).... 

$0.37 
0.9e 

$3.40 
t.lt 

(0.5fS.... 

TABLE  2B.-RISING  FOREIGN  PRICE  AND  MARKET  SHARE 

$5.25                     40 

$2.10 
1.49 
1.56 
4.73 

$5.25                    31 
12. 10                    18 
14.60                     11 
15.00                    40 

$1.63 
2.18 
1.61 
6.00 

$5.25 
13.45 
16.50 
16.50 

0  .... 
45 
10 
45 

$6.05 

1  65 

11.50                      13 

StrJDMf 

13.00                      12 

7  43 

Foreign 

"  "      13.50                    35 

Average  price 

9.88  .... 

11.42 

15.13 

Cumulative  increase  per  barrel  >.. 

($0.20)  .  . 

$1.  34  . 

3.  It  . 

$5.05 

(0  5C) 

12.  Of 

Cumulative  increase  per  gallon  >.. 

<  From  current  price  of  $10.08  as  calculated  in  table  1. 

As  can  be  seen  In  Table  2A,  the  average 
price  of  crude  under  the  program  would  rise 
by  less  than  a  penny  per  gallon  through 
September  1976.  The  bulk  of  the  Increase — 
7*  per  gallon — would  be  postponed  until 
after  1976,  but  presumably  by  that  time  a 
resurging  economy  would  be  better  able  to 
withstand  the  resulttag  drain  of  higher  en- 
ergy prices  on  consumer  purchasing  power. 
If  the  economy,  however,  were  to  remain 
sluggish  through  1977  and  1978,  the  govern- 
ment could  offer  a  tax  rebate  to  offset  the 
detrimental  Impact  of  rising  energy  prices. 
Foreign  Oil  Changes 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Table  2A 
measures  no  changes  except  the  rise  In  price 
that  would  result  directly  from  President 
Ford's  phased  decontrol  program.  It  makes 
no  attempt  to  realistically  forecast  crude 
prices. 

In  reality  crude  prices  will  climb  much 
more  than  shown  in  Table  2A,  which  has  as- 
sumed both  a  constant  price  of  foreign  crude 
and  a  constant  foreign  share  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. Both  assumptions  are  probably  wrong. 
In  all  likelihood  the  delivered  price  of  for- 
eign crude,  and  therefore  also  the  stripper 
price,  will  rise  in  the  next  lew  years.  More- 
over, Bankers  Trust  Company  expects  that 
the  foreign  market  share  will  climb  as  the 
United  States  energy  demand  becomes  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  foreign  crude.  With 


both  the  share  of  foreign  crude  and  its  price 
rising  through  1978,  the  average  price  of 
crude  will  rise  much  more  than  shown  in 
Table  2A. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  when  all 
controls  are  abandoned  in  early  1979,  the 
average  price  of  oil  will  rise  abruptly  to  the 
world  price  plus  the  $2.00  tariff.  Given  the 
assumptions  of  the  previous  paragraph,  the 
price  would  rise  to  $16.50  per  barrel,  meaning 
that  the  crude  price  would  climb  by  $6.40 
within  the  next  3  years,  or  15<  per  gallon. 
Of  course,  the  prices  of  alternative  fuels 
would  rise  proportionately.  Whether  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  Administration  to  coun- 
teract the  income-reducing  effects  of  such 
rising  energy  costs  depends  heavily  on  the 
state  of  the  economy  durtog  the  late  I970's. 

Th\is,  although  the  Ford  Program  would 
by  itself  be  responsible  for  only  an  S*'  per 
gallon  rise  to  price  through  1978,  the  actual 
tocrease  may  be  closer  to  12<'  per  gallon.  This 
Is  true  because  the  market  share  and  price 
of  foreign  crude  is  expected  to  rise  diu"lng 
the  next  few  years,  dragging  up  the  average 
petroleum  price. 

SUMMARY 

If  the  President  and  Congress  fall  to  reach 
a  compromise  on  price  decontrol,  old  oil 
prices  win  be  abruptly  decontrolled  on  Au- 
gust 31.  Coupled  with  a  moderate  rise  to  the 
foreign  price  of  oil,  the  sudden  decontrol  of 


old  crude  prices  would  next  year  transfer 
about  $35  billion  per  annum  away  from  con- 
sumers to  energy  producers,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  OPEC  nations. 

The  Jolt  to  the  economy  would  be  severe, 
sharply  reductog  the  discretionary  tocome  of 
consumers  and  raising  the  rate  of  infiatlon. 
To  counteract  the  negative  impact  of  sudden 
decontrol,  the  President  coiild  unilaterally 
repeal  the  $2.00  per  barrel  tariff,  which 
would  limit  the  net  Increase  to  petroleum 
prices  to  2(  or  3*  per  gallon.  To  offset  the 
depressive  Impact  of  an  OPEC  price  rise,  the 
President  coiUd  request  from  Congress  a 
temporary  reduction  in  federal  taxes. 

One  alternative  to  abrupt  decontrol  would 
be  phased  decontrol  as  proposed  by  President 
Ford.  His  proposal  allows  for  an  orderly  re- 
introduction  of  free-market  forces  with  a 
mlnlmxim  effect  on  energy  prices  during  the 
early  crucial  months  of  economic  recovery. 
Under  his  program  the  earnings  of  energy 
producers  would  eventually  rise,  providing 
the  todustry  with  much  needed  additional 
capital  to  reinvest  In  the  energy  industry. 
At  the  same  time  the  higher  prices,  reflect- 
ing the  reality  of  higher  costs,  would  limit 
the  growth  of  energy  consumption.  Ulti- 
mately as  reliance  on  foreign  crude  is  dl- 
minlRhed,  the  economic  and  military  security 
of  this  country  would  be  strengthened  be- 
cause of  the  Ford  decontrol  program. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speake^,  the  July/ 
August  Issue  of  the  Amerlean  Fanner 
contains  some  particularly  Illuminating 
comments  concerning  this  Nation's  food 
stamp  program,  again  underscoring  first, 
how  It  Is  that  middle-income  Americans 
find  themselves  In  the  position  of  being 
eligible  for  food  stamps  and  second,  the 
fact  that  the  farm  community — often 
cited  as  a  presumed  beneflciftry  of  food 
stamp  use — Is  as  disturbed  as  anyone 
about  the  abuses  In  this  prt^ram.  The 
problems  that  the  article  highlights  are 
covered,  point  by  point,  in  tie  National 
Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  whjch  I  intro- 
duced on  June  23  and  whi(Jh  now  has 
over  95  cosponsors  in  the  iHouse  and 
Senate.    Early   congressional    attention 
and  action  on  this  bill  can  rqsult  in  cor- 
recting many  of  the  problems  described 
In  this  article  by  Donald  T.  DonneU: 
Ottb  Past  Growino  Pood  Sta:^  Progham 
This  month  I'd  like  you  to  iieet  Arthur. 
Or  perhaps  you  know  him  alreat  y.  He's  a  bit 
older  than  I  am,  but  he's  In  exa  [lent  health. 
He  runs  a  small  farm,  raises  son  ,e  vegetables 
for   the   fresh   market,   and  grows  the   best 
raspberries   you  ever  ate.  He  and  his   wife 
have  a  comfortable  home,  a  19(9  Chevrolet, 
and  a  fairly  new  color  televlslcn  ,set.  They 
set  a  good  table  (Grace  makes  t  le  best  com 
muffins  in  the  county),  and  the?^  weS-  good 
clothes  to  church  on  Sunday.  Tl  elr  children 
are  all  grown  now  and  have  lef    hoaie;  one 
of  them  Is  a  dentist  somewhere  ( lut^est. 

Arthur  and  Grace  never  ilade  much 
money,  but  that  doesn't  bother  them.  They 
have  their  little  farm  and  som(  life  Insiir- 
ance,  and  they'U  get  by,  as  irthur  says 
"with  the  Good  Lord's  help." 

Arthur's  rather  proud  that  ncbody  In  his 
family  ever  was  "on  welfare."  Ar  d  so  I  hope 
he  doesn't  see  this  report,  be:»use  some 
people  think  he  needs  help. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  Arthur  and 
his  wife  are  probably  eligible  for  the  federal 
food  stamp  program. 

lAst  year  was  not  a  very  good  one  for  Ar- 
thur  (too  wet  In  the  spring:    t<o  dry  later 

2^,.^?®    *°**    °™**   ended    up    with    only 
$2147.68  In  net  Income. 

They  don't  own  any  stocks  an.  I  h-.ve  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  In  govemnent  savings 
bonds  plus  $m  In  their  checking  account 
Of  course  they  have  the  Chevro  et  and  the 
tractor  and  the  little  farm,  but  they're  al- 
lowed to  own  these  and  still  get  f  jod  stamps. 

I  wonder  what  Arthur  would  aiy  if  some- 
one from  the  county  court  house  same  out  to 
sign  him  and  Grace  up  for  food  s  Atnps 

How  is  It  that  middle-class  Ami'rtcans  who 
aren  t  eligible  for  welfare  can  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps?  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  present 
program  and  Its  operation  and  divelopment 
In  an  effort  to  and  the  answer. 

'The  program  Is  designed  to  rediice  the  cost 
or  food  for  low  income  persons.  Eligible  per- 
sons are  permitted  to  buy  a  monthly  allot- 
ment of  food  stamps  for  amounts  which  vary 
with  their  income  and  the  numbei  of  persons 
m  their  household.  Household  resources  are 
taken  into  account  In  determlnl  ig  eligibil- 
ity. Many  recipients  of  food  staiips  receive 
other  welfare  program  benefits. 

Prom  1939  to  1943  an  experimental  federal 
food    stamp    program    assisted     [1     million 
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Americans  at  a  four-year  cost  of  about  $260 
million.  But  this  program  was  dropped  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  and  it  was  not  until  1961 
that  a  now  "experimental"  program  was  au- 
thorized. 

By  1964,  about  350.000  people  Ln  22  states 
were  receiving  food  stamps  under  the  ex- 
perimental program.  In  that  year  Ctongreas 
authorized  a  permanent  program  and  appro- 
priated $35  million  to  fund  it. 

The  appropriation  had  risen  to  $610  mil- 
lion by  1970.  Today  the  annual  cost  is  close 
to  $5  bilUon. 

At  the  present  time  anyone  Is  entitled  to 
some  food  stamps  if  his  after-tax  income  Is 
less  than  a  certain  amount  ($513  a  month 
for  a  family  of  four)  and  his  resources  (cash, 
bank  account,  bonds,  and  other  assets)  are 
lees  than  $1500.  The  value  of  a  recipient's 
house,  car,  life  insiiranc©  policies,  and  In- 
come-producing real  estate  are  not  counted 
as  a  part  of  his  "neourcee." 

Today  up  to  16  million  Americans  receive 
food  stamps.  Minions  of  others  are  eligible 
to  do  so. 

Most  of  the  food  stamp  recipients  pay  for 
their  stamps  with  cash. 

A  four-member  family  gets  food  stamps 
which  will  buy  $154  worth  of  food  each 
month.  If  the  family  income  is  only  $50  to 
S60  per  month,  the  $154  worth  of  food  stamps 
would  cost  $10.  If  the  family  Income  were 
over  $450,  the  same  food  stamps  would  cost 
$130. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  administered 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  its  cost  represents  nearly  half 
of  the  total  USDA  budget  this  year. 

Proposals  to  shift  the  food  stamp  program 
from  USDA  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  have  the  support  of 
Farm  Bureau  and  many  other  groups.  Sev- 
eral blUs  to  make  this  shift  have  been  intro- 
duced In  the  94th  Congress. 

Many  other  changes  In  the  program  have 
been  suggested,  but  Congress  has  shown  lit- 
tle interest  In  them  in  the  past. 

Most  controversial  has  been  the  effort  to 
make  families  of  striking  workers  ineligible 
for  food  stamps.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  twice  voted  to  do  this  on  the 
grounds  that  providing  strikers  with  food 
stamps  places  the  federal  government  on  one 
side  in  a  labor  dispute.  However,  a  coalition 
of  urban  and  farm-sute  lawmakers  has  suc- 
cessfully fought  to  keep  strikers  eligible  for 
the  program  as  part  of  a  "deal"  to  secure 
urban  support  for  government  farm  program 
legislation. 

Another  controversy  Involves  the  eligibility 
of  college  students,  many  of  whom  now 
qualify  for  food  stamps  on  the  basis  of  "low 
Income." 

A  complete  Congressional  review  of  the 
food  stamp  program  may  come  later  this 
year.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee  ex- 
pects to  hold  broad  hearings  on  the  issue. 
The  White  House  U  reportedly  preparing  a 
study.  And  there  Is  discussion  that  Congress 
may  decide  to  revise  the  food  stamp  program 
as  part  of  a  proposed  new  National  Food  and 
Fiber  Act  of  1975. 

When  Congress  gets  around  to  reviewing 
the  program,  my  friend  Arthur  might  have 
some  sound  recommendations.  Perhaps  you 
will  too. 
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p.«tment  of  Agriculture's  budget  to  the  De. 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfur.-. 
budget.  ^^' 

We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  federal  fund, 
for  the  production  of  radio  and  teievUlon 
spots  designed  to  increase  the  number  « 
food  stamp  recipients.  Furthermore  fanT 
illes  of  workers  on  strike  should  be  IneUeibta 
to  receive  food  stamps  In  order  to  avow 
placing  the  government  on  one  side  of  . 
labor  dispute.  "  ox  » 


PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 


Food  Stamps 

What  Farm  Bureau  Delegates  Said:  We 
support  the  food  stamp  program  as  a  means 
of  assisting  those  truly  in  need.  Only  domes- 
tic food  should  be  used  for  this  program. 
We  urge  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  nutri- 
tion, that  procedures  for  stamp  distribution 
be  improved,  and  that  eligibility  require- 
ments be  such  that  only  the  deserving  may 
participate. 

We  recommend  that  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program  be  transferred  from  the  De- 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
important  issue  in  connection  with  our 
discussions  of  health  care  delivery  and 
our  need  of  efifectlve  utilization  of  avail- 
able resources.  During  the  last  two 
decades  taxpayer-supported  research  In 
the  basic  sciences  as  well  as  in  clinical 
investigation  has  made  considerable 
strides  in  the  various  branches  of  medi- 
cine with  resultant  significant  sophisti- 
cation of  patient  care. 

We  have  for  too  long  avoided  facliig 
the  Issue  of  developing  an  adequate 
health  care  delivery  system  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  must  improve  our  sys- 
tems of  delivering  health  care  and  in- 
sure that  medical  care  is  available 
throughout  the  Nation,  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  extraordinary  significance  of 
preventive  medicine.  There  is  a  signifi- 
cant need  for  educating  the  public  in 
certain  important  problems  of  disease 
prevention. 

The  medical  service  of  the  Martinez 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  at 
Martinez,  Calif.,  in  my  district,  has  initi- 
ated an  extremely  valuable  and  unique 
program  of  public  education  on  certain 
key  areas  of  preventive  medicine. 

This  program  has  been  Initiated  by  a 
most  prestigious  constituent  of  mine,  Dr. 
Michael  Geokas.  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  U.C.-Davis  School  of  Medicine  and 
Chief  of  Medicine  at  the  Martinez  VA 
Hospital.  I  am  most  pleased,  as  well,  to 
serve  as  the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
program  and  as  its  keynote  speaker. 

The  program  consists  of  a  series  of 
evening  lectures  followed  by  panel  dis- 
cussions, open  to  the  public  and  given  by 
medical  experts  at  the  Veterans'  Hospital 
and  the  University  of  California.  Davis 
School  of  Medicine.  The  following  areas 
of  enormous  public  health  interest  are 
included:  alcoholism,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, coronary  artery  disease,  the  rela- 
tionship of  diet  to  health,  the  early  de- 
tection of  cancer,  new  information  on 
various  types  of  arthritis,  the  hazards 
of  smoking,  and  the  significance  of  obe- 
sity in  our  aflBuent  society.  The  main 
goal  of  this  program  is  the  direct  and 
vigorous  dissemination  of  what  I  con- 
sider invaluable  information  to  the  cit- 
izens of  my  district  concerning  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge,  provided  in  a  sim- 
plified, lucid  and  convincing  manner  by 
highly  qualified  physicians  of  the  Veter- 
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ans'  Administration  and  the  U.C.-Davls 
School  of  Medicine. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  program 
is  oflfered  purely  as  a  commimity  service 
with  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

This  is  a  volunteer  program  emanat- 
ing from  the  desire  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty at  Martinez,  to  disseminate  useful, 
up-to-date  scientific  information  to  citi- 
zens in  the  surrounding  community,  vet- 
erans and  nonveterans  alike. 

I  believe  that  such  a  project  reflects 
very  favorably  on  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, an  institution  supported  by  the 
taxpayers  as :  First,  a  healtii  delivery  sys- 
tem for  our  veterans;  second,  as  a  basic 
and  clinical  research  setting  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  knowledge.  Pre- 
ventive medicine  should  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial goal  of  any  well-organized  and 
sophisticated  health  delivery  system. 

With  the  emergence  of  medicine  as  an 
art  and  a  science,  modem  society  has  be- 
come more  sophisticated  In  its  awareness 
of  appraisal  of  medical  services. 

Scientific  achievement  through  basic 
and  clinical  investigation  means  little  im- 
less  it  can  be  translated  in  the  preven- 
tion and  better  cure  of  disease.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  represents  the 
largest  hospital  system  in  the  western 
world  and  includes  171  hospitals.  One 
hundred  and  eleven  VA  hospitals  are 
affiliated  with  91  medical  schools  and 
thus  include  highly  qualified  physiclEins 
in  the  various  branches  of  medicine,  rep- 
resenting an  extremely  valuable  resource 
for  the  dissemination  of  useful  Informa- 
tion to  the  public,  especially  in  certain 
crucial  areas  of  preventive  medicine.  An 
expansion  of  such  programs  will  sub- 
stantially Improve  the  image  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  of  the  aflaii- 
ated  medical  schools  among  veterans  and 
nonveterans  alike. 

This  fine  Initiative  of  the  medical  stafiE 
at  the  Martinez  VA  Hospital  to  under- 
take such  a  program  devoted  to  enlight- 
enment of  the  public  is  in  my  view  highly 
commendable  and  I  would  suggest  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  should  en- 
courage the  development  of  similar  pro- 
grams in  the  VA  hospitals  of  their 
district. 
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HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
popular  pastime  today  to  "view  with 
alarm"  the  activities  of  both  Government 
and  private  enterprise.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  volunteer  enterprise  that  we 
all  should  "view  with  pride,"  one  which 
involves  close  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise.  I  refer 
to  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives—SCORE— sponsored  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  am  confident 
that  many  of  us  have  constituents  who 
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have   been,    or   are   being,   helped   by 
SCORE   volunteers. 

I  especially  wish  to  recognize  the 
dedicated  SCORE  volunteers  who  are 
providing  an  Invaluable  service  in  my 
own  district  and  neighboring  districts. 
Our  Cincinnati  SCORE  Chapter  No.  34, 
was  recently  awarded  "Regional  SCORE 
Chapter  of  the  Year"  recognition,  by 
SBA's  Region  5,  which  includes  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The 
honor  was  a  special  tribute  to  the  excep- 
tional service  rendered  by  Cincinnati 
SCORE  volimteers  in  the  course  of  pro- 
viding direct  guidance  to  hundreds  of 
small  business  operators,  including 
workshops,  seminars,  and  top  quahty 
professional  counseling. 

The  roster  of  our  local  SCORE  organi- 
zation includes  44  men.  They  are  special- 
ists who  have  demonstrated,  throughout 
their  careers,  an  exceptional  capacity  to 
get  things  done.  They  are  widely 
recognized  for  skills  in  developing  and 
managing  successful  business  enter- 
prises. To  their  credit,  theirs  is  an  active 
retirement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
them  work  harder  as  counselors  than 
they  did  in  the  past.  They  inspire  har- 
assed small  business  operators  to  renew 
their  struggle  for  success  by  showing 
them,  step  by  step,  how  to  achieve. 

What  do  these  remarkable  specialists 
expect  to  receive  in  return  for  their  con- 
tributions? No  financial  remuneration 
at  all.  They  simply  enjoy  the  satisfac- 
tion that  their  SCORE  counseling  is 
producing  rewarding  results  on  behalf 
of  their  clients. 

We,  in  the  Cincinnati  area,  are  proud 
that  we  are  blessed  with  men  of  spirit  and 
exceptional  talent,  and  an  imquenchable 
determination  to  help  their  struggling 
small  business  counterparts  succeed. 

Who  are  these  remarkable  specialists 
who  are  heroes  to  the  hundreds  of  entre- 
preneurs they  have  helped  to  revive,  sur- 
vive and  succeed?  I  do  not  propose  to 
name  them  all.  Put  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  organization.  I  single  out  their 
chairman.  Paul  R.  Stewart,  who.  last 
year,  was  identified  as  SBA/SCORE/ 
Action,  Region  5.  as  ".Regional  SCORE 
Man  of  the  Year."  Their  incoming  chair- 
man is  Edgar  Sturr.  We  should  aud  that 
their  roster  of  impressive  members  In- 
cludes men  who  have,  in  the  past, 
achieved  widespread  acclaim  for  their 
business  successes.  Men  like  John  Frank, 
Mel  Kassel.  Leonard  Black,  Harry  Free- 
mond,  Carl  Junker,  Tom  Clifton  and  38 
others. 

Cooperating,  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting our  Queen  City's  SCORE  Pro- 
gram is  Cincinnati's  SB  A  Branch  Man- 
ager, Cecil  Boatright  and  the  Branch's 
Management  Assistance  Oflacer,  Frank 
Greene.  The  Cincinnati  SBA  Branch  also 
provides  office  facIUtles  for  the  SCORE 
organization  in  the  Federal  Building. 

Before  I  conclude  my  tribute  to  our 
citizens  in  helping  to  make  SCORE  an 
institution  for  which  we  all  are  indebted, 
I  also  wish  to  salute  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
SCORE  organization.  The  organization 
operates  out  of  the  Ohio  Third  District, 
so  ably  represented  by  my  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Charles  Whalen.  The  Dayton 
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SCORE  Chapter  No.  107  organization, 
directed  by  Chairman  William  B.  Fis- 
chofif,  has  expanded  its  staff  of  consult- 
ants by  nearly  300  percent  in  the  past  15 
months  and  accepted  a  900-percent  in- 
crease In  small  business  clients  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  small  businesses  are 
plagued  by  many  perplexing  problems. 
It  is  comforting  that  there  are  organiza- 
tions hke  SCORE  engaged  in  helping 
small  businesses  help  themselves. 


THE  PERn^  OF  POWER 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
column  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrlck 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  August  16  examines  the  deterioration 
of  the  constitutional  power  equilibrium, 
a  trend  which  many  in  the  Congress  have 
deplored  during  a  succession  of  admin- 
istrations but  have  felt  relatively  power- 
less to  reverse.  Mr.  Kilpatrlck  suggests 
a  look  at  the  Federal  Register  to  "per- 
ceive where  power  hes."  In  calling  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's  excellent  column  I  would  also 
like  to  call  attention  to  H.R.  8231,  leg- 
islation being  reintroduced  today  with 
additional  cosponsors.  We  intend  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  the  restoration  of 
the  balance  of  constitutional  power  and, 
particularly,  the  law-writing  power  in 
effect  usurped  by  the  Executive  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  Kllpatrlck's  column  follows: 
The  Perils  of  Power 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

The  American  Bar  Association,  meeting  in 
Montreal,  heard  three  heavyweights  the  other 
day  on  the  issue  of  presidential  power.  The 
three  distinguished  scholars  came  up  with  a 
conclusion  that  even  these  lightweights 
could  have  reached:  Time  and  events  have 
contrived,  willy-nilly,  to  confer  great  powers 
upon  our  presidents:  and  willy-nilly,  presi- 
dents will  use  them. 

Professor  Arthur  Schleslnger.  who  helped 
to  foster  the  imperial  presidency,  once  more 
expressed  dismay  at  his  offspring.  Professor 
James  MacGregor  Bums,  whose  faith  in  the 
party  system  remains  touchingly  strong,  once 
more  advocated  a  strengthening  of  the  party 
system.  Professor  Raoul  Berger,  who  contrib- 
uted 90  much  to  the  aborted  impeachment 
of  Mr.  Nixon,  turned  around  on  the  theme 
of  a  president's  war-making  powers,  which 
he  found  insufficiently  restrained. 

The  topic  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution  it- 
self, but  it  is  not  a  topic  that  should  be 
reserved  for  intellectual  disputation.  All  of 
us  can  get  in  this  act. 

Does  the  executive  have  too  much  power? 
Yes.  Is  the  excess  of  power  likely  to  be  sur- 
rendered voluntarily?  No.  Is  the  presidential 
power  likely  to  increase?  Yes.  Will  Congress 
do  anything  about  It?  No.  Will  the  Judiciary 
restrain  the  presidency?  Only  In  the  most 
extraordinary  instances.  What,  then,  should 
be  done?  The  answer  is  to  elect  presidents 
with  some  sense  of  self-restraint,  and  to  hope 
for  the  best. 

If  that  is  a  pessimistic  catechism,  so  be  it. 
Under   the   original   plan   of  our   federated 
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union,  the  states  were  to  provide  a  masalve 
bulwark  against  the  excesse^  of  national 
power.  But  the  states  today  fare  not  even 
paper  barricades.  Under  the  theory  of  separa- 
tion of  f)ower8,  the  three  brand  les  of  govern- 
ment were  conceived  as  related  planets,  each 
confined  to  its  own  orbit;  but  ;he  theory  no 
longer  commands  respect.  Inevitably,  as  na- 
tional problems  have  demande<  1  national  at- 
tack, political  power  has  surge<  to  Washing- 
ton; and  Inevitably,  within  Wa  shmgton,  the 
exercise  of  that  power  has  gone  to  the  presi- 
dent and  to  the  executive  agencies. 

Man  and  boy,  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
life  hearing  talk  of  "restoring  the  balance 
of  power,"  and  It  Is  all  talk.  ^  ow  and  then 
Osngress  stirs  its  flabby  bulk  md  exercises 
some  forgotten  muscle;  but  it  Is  only  now 
and  then.  The  more  familiar  j  attem  is  for 
Congress  not  to  assert  its  poweiB,  but  to  ab- 
dicate them.  Read  any  day's  Fed  »ral  Register, 
and  perceive  where  power  lies. 

All  this  was  foreseen.  If  I  w«re  dean  of  a 
college,  and  could  fix  required  courses,  I 
would  require  that  every  student  spend  a 
semester  studying  the  Vlrglnis  Convention 
of  1788.  This  was  the  greatest  recorded 
gathering  of  political  minds  ii  the  history 
of  this  republic.  The  questions  (  f  power  that 
absorbed  the  scholars  at  Monti  eal  were  the 
Identical  questions  that  absorted  the  dele- 
gates at  Richmond. 

Listen  to  Patrick  Henry:  "If  your  Ameri- 
can chief  be  a  man  of  ambition  ind  abilities, 
how  easy  Is  it  for  him  to  reader  himself 
absolute!  The  army  la  in  hli  hands  .  .  . 
There  Is  to  be  a  great  and  mighty  president, 
with  very  extensive  powers — tte  powers  of 
a  king!  He  Is  to  be  supported  in  extravagant 
magnificence  .  .  .  Will  not  the  mfluence  of 
the  president  himself  have  great  weight  m 
his  re-election?  The  variety  of  Ihe  offices  at 
hlfl  disposal  will  acquire  him  tie  favor  and 
attachment  of  those  who  iisplre  after 
them  .  .  .'■ 

The  underlying  theme  of  thai  convention 
was  power.  Henry  Insisted  tht  t  power  be 
sparingly  delegated  and  rig  )rously  re- 
strained :  "If  you  give  too  little  ]  >ower  today, 
you  may  give  more  tomorrow.  But  the  re- 
verse of  that  proposition  will  not  hold.  If 
you  give  too  much  power  today,  you  cannot 
retake  it  tomorrow,  for  tomono  v  will  never 
come  for  that  purpose." 

Henry's  prophecies  are  as  timel  y  as  Schles- 
Inger's  speeches.  Under  Gerald  Fard.  the  su- 
perficial trappings  of  an  "Imperial"  presi- 
dency thankfully  have  disappeared — the 
tnimpets,  the  footmen,  the  "Hall  to  the 
Chief" — but  the  substance  remains.  The 
power  remains.  And  the  more  th(  (  people  ask 
of  Oongresa.  In  the  way  of  soclU  and  eco- 
nomic legislation,  the  more  that  power  must 
expand.  The  best  way  to  avoid  tie  ultimate 
authoritarianism  Is  not  to  r»si  rain  presi- 
dents, but  to  restrain  ourselves. 
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which  is  intended  to  reconcile  the  good 
intentions  of  May  with  the  fiscal  realities 
of  our  actual  appropriations  measures, 
will  now  be  delayed  until  at  least  late 
October.  Of  even  greater  importance 
than  our  inability  to  discipline  ourselves 
to  meet  a  deadline,  however,  is  our  pro- 
jected inabUity  to  discipline  ourselves  to 
stay  within  our  first  target  budget.  We 
have  shown  ourselves  unwUUng  or  un- 
able accurately  to  forecast  our  own 
spending  measures  for  1  year,  yet  the 
efifect  of  many  of  those  measures  will  be 
felt  for  years  to  come.  Just  as  $200  bil- 
lion of  our  targeted  $367  billion  budget 
had  been  committed  by  previous  legisla- 
tures, our  actions  will  add  "uncontrolla- 
bles"  to  future  budgets. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  August  25 
WaU  Street  Journal  discussed  this  prob- 
lem: "If  Congress  adopted  all  of  the 
President's  spending  proposals  and  then 
took  a  2-year  vacation,  the  deficit  in 
fiscal  1977  would  be  $34  billion.  Make  al- 
lowances for  the  spending  proposals  now 
under  active  consideration  in  Congress, 
and  according  to  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  estimates,  you  come  up  with 
a  congressional  effect  of  about  $46  bil- 
lion, and  a  total  deficit  of  $80  billion." 

This  assumes  the  impossible — that  no 
new  spending  programs  will  be  passed 
next  year.  When  the  Congress  begins  to 
consider  its  budget  resolutions  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  it  will  face  a  list  of  "uncontrol- 
lables"  passed  on  from  this  and  preceding 
Congresses  which  totals  an  $80  billion 
deficit,  to  which  they  must  add  their  own 
spending  initiatives.  With  the  recession 
predicted  to  be  ending  and  the  economy 
improving,  this  would  clearly  be  catas- 
trophic in  terms  of  both  inflation  gen- 
erated and  investment  capital  consumed. 
The  new  budget  procedures  are  an  ad- 
mirable attempt  to  bring  some  planning 
and  fiscal  sanity  into  our  chaotic  budg- 
etary processes.  But  imtil  we  are  forced 
to  consider  not  just  1  year,  but  the 
long-term  effects  of  our  actions  here  in 
Congress,  they  will  not  be  successful. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues: 
Review  &  Odtlook 


the  new 
ire  testing 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
budget  procedures  which  we  s.^  .^„„^ 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  a|-e  already 
falling  far  short  of  expectatlonp  for  fiscal 
planning.  Although  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  has  been  moved  to  October  to  ac- 
commodate the  slow  passage  of  congres- 
sional appropriations  bills,  it  appears  we 
are  still  going  to  be  unable  to  make  our 
deadline.  The  second  budget   -esolution. 
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The  "dry  run  of  the  new  congressional 
budget  procedures  this  year  has  been  an  al- 
together healthy  exercise.  At  worst,  it  gen- 
erated figures  to  embarrass  Congress'  big 
spenders,  and  at  best  it  may  have  provided 
the  crucial  difference  between  a  troubleeome 
budget  deficit  and  a  catastroplc  one. 

It  should  already  be  clear,  however,  that 
If  Congress  is  ever  to  get  a  meaningful  hold 
on  Its  spending,  it  will  have  to  start  look- 
ing more  than  one  year  ahead.  The  budget 
scorekeeping  report  shows  that  of  the  $367 
billion  Congress  targeted  for  fiscal  1976 
spending,  some  8200  billion  had  already  been 
conamltted  by  legislation  enacted  In  prior 
years.  Yet  there  Is  no  detailed  analysis  of 
what  this  year's  legislation  1b  going  to  do 
to  next  year's  budget — a  type  of  analysis  that 
clearly  should  be  a  priority  Item  as  the  Budg- 
et Office  procedures  are  refined. 

Anyone  who  doubts  this  necessity  ought 
to  consider  the  budget  for  fiscal  1977,  now 
starting  to  be  shaped  In  bureaucratic  inner 
sanctums.  The  widespread  assumption,  even 
among  some  commentators  of  conservative 
cast.  Is  that  the  current  deficits  are  chiefly 
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an  artifact  of  the  recession,  and  will  go  awav 
with  recovery.  But  It  turns  out,  Treasuir 
Secretary  Simon  notes.  "To  the  contrary  «1 
face  the  disappointing  prospects  of  large  def. 
Icits — of  magnitudes  that  would  have  been 
considered  unbelievable  Just  a  few  yeua 
ago — for  at  least  several  more  years." 

Speclflcally,  If  Congress  adopted  all  of  tte 
President's  proposals  and  then  took  a  two- 
year  vacation,  the  deflclt  in  fiscal  1977  would 
be  $34  billion  (on  the  basis  of  revenue  pro- 
jections assuming  real  economic  growth  of 
6.5%  a  year).  But  of  course.  Congress  will 
not  do  any  such  thing. 

If  Congress  extends  the  one-year  personal 
tax  cut.  It  will  Increase  the  deflclt  by  an- 
other »13  bUlion.  If  it  refuses  the  presiden- 
tial money-saving  ideas,  like  a  5%  cap  on 
federal  pay  Increases,  add  another  $8  billion 
Make  allowances  for  the  spending  proposal* 
now  under  active  consideration  in  Congrea* 
and  according  to  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates,  you  come  up  with  a  con- 
gressional effect  of  about  $46  billion,  and  a 
total  deflclt  of  $80  billion. 

Because  of  the  change  in  the  dates  of  the 
fiscal  year,  fiscal  1977  does  not  even  start 
until  October  of  1976.  To  get  some  notion 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  an  $80  billion  def- 
icit then,  aU  you  have  to  do  Is  look  briefly 
at  what  a  similar  deflclt  is  doing  right  now. 
In  the  trough  of  a  recession.  Already  the 
federal  borrowing  necessary  to  finance  the 
deficits  is  sending  interest  rates  up,  im- 
perUing  mortgage  Institutions  and  putting 
the  Federal  Reserve  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  unleash  Inflationary  rates  of  mone- 
tary growth. 

We  can  be  deeply  thankfiU  that  It  U  not 
worse,  as  It  would  have  been  had  Congress 
run  the  deflclt  up  to  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion. With  timely  warnings  of  this  prospect 
by  Secretary  Simon  and  others.  Congress  set 
Its  target  deflclt  at  $69  bUllon.  Congress  will 
almost  certainly  exceed  this,  but  the  work  of 
the  budget  committee  and  the  presidential 
vetos  may  have  averted  total  chaos.  The 
economy  is  right  now  teUlng  us  that  the 
deflclt  it  Is  feeling  is  at  the  brink  of  its  tol- 
erance. 

By  October  of  1976,  the  recovery  presum- 
ably will  be  well  under  way.  Business  loan 
demand  would  normally  be  brisk,  leaving  Ut- 
tle  slack  In  the  credit  markets  for  a  huge 
deficit.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  that  even  the 
most  wild-eyed  expansionist  would  prescribe 
an  $80  billion  deficit  for  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  now  seem  likely  In  fiscal  1977. 
And  whUe  real  growth  faster  than  6.8% 
would  reduce  the  deflclt,  it  would  also  re- 
duce the  slack  In  both  the  flnancial  markets 
and  the  real  economy.  Unless  Congress  can 
somehow  slow  the  spending  it  is  already 
committing  itself  to  for  fiscal  1977,  the  econ- 
omy faces  the  prospect  of  huge  Inflation. 
There  were  scoffers  when  the  administra- 
tion started  to  make  flve-year  economic  pre- 
dictions, but  looking  ahead  to  fiscal  1977, 
one  can  see  that  such  projections  are  the 
heart  of  flscal  wisdom.  The  spending  engine 
is  never  going  to  be  brought  under  contrd 
unless  Congress  starts  to  do  the  same  thing. 


THE  JACK  ANDERSON  SPY 
NETWORK 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   CXOSGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  197S 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  an  unfriendly  foreign 
government  undertakes  an  intelligence 
operation  against  the  United  States.  It 
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starts  by  infiltrating  Government  agen- 
cies where  classified  documents  are 
maintained.  We  know  from  the  history 
of  the  Soviet  spy  rings  that  men  like 
Alger  Hiss,  Harry  Dexter  White,  Frank 
Coe,  and  others  penetrated  sensitive 
Government  departments  in  order  to 
provide  information  that  their  Soviet 
masters  needed. 

Jack  Anderson  operates  much  In  the 
same  way.  He  doesn't  send  secret  docu- 
ments to  the  Russians,  Chinese  or  other 
enemy  governments,  he  simply  publishes 
them  in  the  newspapers  so  that  our 
country's  adversaries  have  access  to 
them. 

Anderson  operates  like  a  spy  ring.  On 
June  27,  1972,  in  a  speech  made  to  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  Anderson 
boasted: 

At  the  Secret  Service,  another  Government 
agency  which  I  have  managed  to  Infiltrate 
within  the  past  few  months,  dossiers  are  also 
kept  on  prominent  Americans,  Including  a 
number  of  Black  leaders. 

Who  else  but  a  spy  ring  desires  to  "in- 
filtrate" a  Government  agency?  Jack  An- 
derson has  gone  far  beyond  the  concept 
of  disgruntled  Government  employees 
stealing  documents  for  him.  He  now 
boasts  that  he  undertakes  the  infiltration 
of  Federal  agencies.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  do  that,  not  even  Jack  Anderson. 


LANZA-RIGANO  FAMILIES  REUNION 
IN  WESTCHESTER 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  been  invited  to  attend 
a  very  special  occasion  in  my  district  on 
Saturday,  September  6.  It  is  the  11th 
annual  family  reunion  of  two  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  important  families  in 
the  County  of  Westchester — the  Lanza 
8Jid  Rigano  families — who  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  development  anc? 
spirit  of  our  Westchester  community. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
two  brothers  named  Lanza  left  their 
native  Santa  Teresa  Riva  in  Messina, 
Sicily,  to  seek  work  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  in  time  for  a  great  building 
boom  which  was  to  provid*^  an  oppor- 
tunity for  their  skills  and  energies,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  children,  nephews, 
and  cousins  for  many  decades  to  come. 

The  two  brothers,  Antonio  and  Car- 
melo,  who  were  stonecutters,  married 
two  sisters,  Carmel  and  Vera  Rigano.  A 
third  sister,  Antonetta,  and  her  husband, 
Vincenzo  Rigano,  came  from  Sicily  along 
with  other  members  of  the  two  families 
somewhat  later,  after  many  of  the  men 
in  the  family  became  established  in  the 
building  and  construction  trades. 

They  were  stonemasons,  plumbers,  car- 
penters, electricians,  and  plasterers. 
Many  became  contractors  running  their 
own  businesses.  Together,  they  built 
countless  schools,  residences,  and  public 
buildings  in  Mamaroneck,  Larchmont, 
and  Rye.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  accepted 
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that  the  Lanzas  and  the  Riganos  vir- 
tually built  almost  all  of  this  cluster  of 
communities  on  the  Long  Island  Sound 
Shore. 

Since  then,  members  of  the  family, 
which  now  numbers  over  300,  have  gone 
into  many  other  fields,  some  becoming 
teachers,  others  becoming  accountants, 
others  becoming  engineers  or  working  in 
banks,  in  real  estate  or  insurance.  Many 
members  of  the  family  are  leaders  in 
civic,  church,  and  athletic  organizations, 
as  well  as  in  politics — almost  every  phase 
of  the  life  of  the  community. 

It  is  to  pay  my  respect  to  these  two 
outstanding  families  that  I  will  attend 
their  family  reunion  this  Saturday  and 
that  I  call  this  wonderful  occasion  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL  CONTRIB- 
UTES TO  DIALOG 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  con- 
tinuing dialog,  in  which  I  have  urged 
fellow  citizens  to  express  their  feeUngs 
about  the  future  course  of  this  Nation, 
we  have  received  responses  from  a  great 
many.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is 
the  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Leverett  Saltonstall.  He  served  the 
Nation  with  great  credit,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  readers  of  the  Record,  his  comments 
and  reflections: 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  1, 1975. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  As  one  who  re- 
signed from  the  U.S.  Senate  seven  years  ago, 
my  reactions  today  come  from  an  experi- 
ence In  local,  state  and  national  politics  and 
the  reaction  of  retirement  of  seven  years. 

The  respective  responsibilities  of  Congress 
a^id  the  executive  are  vitally  Important. 
Under  the  Constitution  they  are  equal.  Con- 
gress authorizes  and  provides,  and  the  execu- 
tive carries  out  the  laws  that  are  enacted. 

Under  the  heavy  load  of  problems  that  our 
nation  faces  today  on  a  national  scale  and  on 
an  International  basis,  the  burdens  of  the 
executive  have  grown  heavier  and  heavier. 
At  times  they  seem  to  be  almost  overbearing, 
but  It  is  clear  in  my  mind  that  the  execu- 
tive must  take  the  lead  In  carrying  out  our 
International  relations  not  only  for  our  se- 
curity, but  also  for  the  peace  in  the  world. 
The  executive  must  perform  such  necessary 
domestic  activities  as  are  established  by 
Congress. 

The  difficulty  at  the  present  time,  as  I  see 
it,  Is  that  we  are  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  a  Government  of  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions with  duties  so  spread  out  that  they 
conflict  and  are  impossible  for  the  President, 
as  the  Clilef  Executive,  to  lead.  0\ir  strength. 
In  my  humble  Judgment,  has  always  lay  In 
keeping  Government  close  to  home.  The  Se- 
lectmen know  what  the  people  in  their  lo- 
cality want  and  need.  The  state,  in  a  broader 
sense,  should  provide  the  necessities  that  the 
state  needs. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Government  and  our 
Nation  functioning  as  it  should  function. 
Congress  should  act  on  appropriation  bills  on 
time  so  as  to  take  care  of  our  Nation's  needs 
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In  that  flscal  period.  This  has  not  been  true 
In  recent  years.  If  our  way  of  Government  Is 
to  be  maintained  in  the  future,  we  must  keep 
Its  expenditures  within  Its  means.  We  have 
had  too  many  imbalanced  budgets  In  recent 
years.  This  has  led  to  Inflation  and  an  in- 
creasing cost  of  living  for  every  citizen  In 
our  great  country. 

Mr.  Simon,  this  Is  Just  a  brief  outline  of 
my  philosophy  and  I  hope  Is,  In  a  simple  way, 
a  statement  along  the  lines  that  you  think 
may  be  helpful  to  your  Dialogue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leverett  Saltonstall. 


ALLEGED  GRANT  AWARDS  MADE  BY 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  Congress  and  the  public  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  alleged  grant 
awards  made  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  "kooky"  projects.  A  little 
extra  inquiry,  9  times  out  of  10,  has 
shown  that  these  awards  had  a  genuine 
scientific  potential  and  also  that  most  of 
them  were  made  by  agencies  other  than 
NSF. 

In  any  case,  we  normally  hear  very 
little  about  the  many  highly  utilitarian 
results  which  come  from  basic  research 
funded  by  NSF.  I  would  like  to  call  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  the  following  release 
of  August  28  which  describes  some  very 
important  findings  made  by  a  University 
of  Nebraska  research  team  under  an  NSF 
grant: 

Distillery  Grain  REsmuES  Can  Be  Sottrce  or 
Higher  Food  Values  in  Bread 

Protein  concentrates  for  the  fortification 
of  bread  and  other  foods  can  be  obtained 
from  wheat  and  corn  which  have  been  used 
in  alcohol  distilleries,  according  to  a  research 
team  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lin- 
coln. 

While  providing  a  means  of  nutritional 
Improvement,  the  production  of  such  con- 
centrates could  yield  a  worthwhile  financial 
return  serving  as  an  incentive  to  needed  ad- 
ditional production  of  Industrial  alcohol,  the 
researchers  believe.  The  grains  are  left  over 
from  the  normal  dlstuiing  process. 

The  protein  concentrates  can  also  be  used 
as  extenders  and  emulsifiers  In  processing  of 
some  meat  products  such  as  sausages,  the 
researchers  report. 

In  addition,  what  is  left  over  after  nutri- 
ents for  humans  have  been  extracted  can  be 
\ised  in  making  animal  feeds,  the  researchers 
say,  although  the  protein  content  would  be 
somewhat  lower  than  If  the  materials  were 
made  directly  into  animal  feeds. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  project,  funded 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  program 
of  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs 
(RANN),  has  now  been  broadened  to  find 
out  how  to  formulate  blends  of  proteins 
from  grains,  beans  and  other  sources  which 
will  have  the  best  combination  of  nutrients. 
The  broadened  research  will  also  seek  meth- 
ods whereby  the  food  Industry  can  determine 
the  nutritional  value  of  protein  blends  for 
various  uses  more  economically,  by  \islng 
a  predictive  mathematical  model  rather  than 
tlme-consvmilng  and  expensive  rat-feeding 
programs. 

The  principal  Investigator  for  the  project 
Is  Dr.  James  O.  Kendrlck,  professor  of  agrl- 
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cultural  economics.  He  Is  assisted  by  an 
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Bom  in  New  York  City  and  educated 
in  Ireland,  De  Valera  displayed  a  deep 
concern  for  Ireland  and  its  people.  Dior- 
ing  his  life,  which  can  only  be  described 
as  full  and  diverse,  he  served  his  people 
in  many  ways.  As  an  educator,  freedom 
fighter,  government  official  and  states- 
man, his  actions  were  always  grounded 
in  his  love  and  respect  for  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, a  love  and  respect  that  was  clearly 
reciprocal. 

Eamon  De  Valera  was  truly  a  founder 
of  the  Irish  Republic.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  valiant  leaders  of  the  Irish  freedom 
forces  that  brought  their  nation  into  ex- 
istence. In  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland,  he  served  in  numerous 
positions.  As  a  member  of  Parliament, 
he  served  as  opposition  leader  and  as 
Taoiseach,  the  Prime  Minister.  In  his 
later  years,  he  served  as  President  of  the 
Republic  so  De  Valera  had  the  distinction 
of  serving  as  both  chief  executive  and 
head  of  state  of  Ireland. 

The  world  has  lost  a  great  leader  and 
a  great  man  in  the  death  of  Eamon  De 
Valera.  I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
condolences  to  the  Irish  people  on  their 
loss. 
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Penguin  Books  is  not  a  Communist 
publishing  hotise:  It  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  publishers  in  England.  But  In 
England,  as  in  the  United  States,  re- 
spectable publishing  houses  print  Com- 
munist propaganda  tracts  and  present 
them  as  nonflction  books.  It  is  about  time 
that  someone,  someplace,  has  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up,  answer  the  Commu- 
nist lies,  and  force  a  non-Communist 
publisher  to  retract  one  of  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  lies  it  has  printed. 


COMMENTS  BY  RICHARD  ROUDE- 
BUSH  AT  AMVET'S  CONVENTION 
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Wednesday,  September  3. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay 
Eamon  De  Valera. 
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KGB  STOOGE  CAUGHT  LYING 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia  Mr 
Speaker,  Philip  Agee  is  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Agee  now  spends  his  time  col- 
laborating with  the  Soviet  KGB  and  the 
Cuban  spy  network,  the  DGI,  in  their 
attacks  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Last  year,  Agee  achieved  noto- 
riety with  his  book,  "Inside  the  Com- 
pany :  CIA  Diary"  in  which  he  specifically 
credited  the  Cuban  Communist  Party 
and  one  of  the  Cubans'  U.S.-based  intel- 
ligence gathering  networks  with  provid- 
ing him  with  vital  material  and  support. 
Agee's  book,  originally  published  in  Eng- 
land by  Penguin  Books,  has  been  re- 
printed in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Since  part  of  the  Soviet  propaganda 
line  is  that  any  trade  union  not  con- 
trolled by  Communists  must  therefore 
be  controlled  by  the  CIA.  Agee  listed  In 
his  book  a  number  of  trade  union  or- 
ganizations he  accused  of  being  CIA  con- 
trolled. One  of  those  organizations  did 
not  take  Agee's  phony  charge  lying  down. 

The  British-led.  Geneva-based  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Plantation,  Ag- 
ricultural and  Allied  Workers  brought 
suit  in  the  British  courts  against  Agee 
and  Penguin  Books  and  Tom  Sansby 
Bavin,  general  secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion, denied  the  Agee-KGB  allegations 

On  July  22, 1975,  the  London  Times  re- 
ported that  Penguin  Books  on  the  pre- 
vious day  had  "apologized  publicly  in 
the  high  court  to  the  General  Secretary 
of  an  international  labor  federation  for 
the  suggestion  in  one  of  its  books  that 
his  organization  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
company  also  agreed  to  pay  unspecified 
damages  •  •  •." 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
free  and  open  exchange  of  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions between  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment and  the  people  they  are  set  up  to 
serve,  Is  essential  to  good  and  enlightened 
government. 

This  principle  was  highlighted  by  the 
Honorable  Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  a  speech  he  delivered  August  16, 
1975,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  AMVETS  or- 
ganization, in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  success  of  all  veterans  programs  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  input  of 
ideas  and  suggestions  from  such  groups 
as  the  AMVETS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
those  remarks  in  the  Record. 
Speech  Delivered  bt  Hon.  Richard  L.  Houde- 

BUSH   TO    THE   AMVETS   NATIONAL   CONVEN- 
TION 

It  Is  good  to  attend  a  convention  of  this 
great  organization  once  again  and  I  8p< 
predate  your  thoughtfulness  In  allowing  ms 
a  place  on  this  program. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  so  many  old  frlendi 
and  It  Is  most  satisfying  to  see  that  they  are 
doing  so  well,  are  having  a  good  time  and  are 
carrying  out  the  works  of  AMVETS  so 
energetically  and  expertly. 

You  provide  evidence  that  the  things  we 
stand  for  as  members  are  being  promoted 
dUlgently  and  faithfully.  You  give  me  new 
reason  for  pride  in  my  life  membership  in 
AMVETS. 

This  convention  Is  first  of  five  national 
veterans  conventions  I  will  appear  at  within 
the  next  two  weeks.  It  is  a  schedule  that  will 
keep  me  on  the  move  but  I  know  that  I  will 
enjoy  each  visit. 

More  Importantly,  I  know  that  I  wUl  learn 
from  attending  these  convention  activities. 
I  will  gain  new  understanding  of  the  feelings 
and  attitudes  of  the  members  of  these  or- 
ganizations, find  out  what  they  think  are  the 
most  important  needs  of  veterans  and  de- 
pendents today  and  learn  how  they  would 
change  programs  and  policies  of  VA. 

I  look  forward  to  each  stop  along  the  way 
because  I  place  great  value  on  what  advice 
you  and  other  veterans'  groups  can  give  and 
becaxise  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  wis- 
dom and  your  Judgment. 

Last  year  I  spoke  at  yoxir  convention  in 
Florida  Just  one  week  after  President  Pord 
had  announced  my  appointment  as  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs.  I  stiU  awaited  Sen- 
ate confirmation  at  that  time  and  I  had  not 
started  the  Job. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  it  has  been  a  satis- 
fying year  for  me  presonally  and  profession- 
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glly.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  courtesies  you 
have  extended  and  I  thank  AMVETS  for  sup- 
port your  organization  has  given  VA  during 
that  period. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  we  could  not 
do  our  work  In  a  manner  acceptable  to  you,  to 
other  veterans'  groups,  to  veterans  and  their 
families  and  to  the  general  public  without 
the  help  you  and  other  associations  of  vet- 
erans give  us. 

We  hope  to  merit  your  continued  help  and 
support. 

At  your  last  convention  I  pointed  out  to 
you  that  VA  would  spend  $14  billion  during 
the  current  year.  I  said  that  expenditiires 
of  this  magnitude  were  evidence  of  the  belief 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people  in 
sound  programs  for  veterans  and  that  1 
realized  that  such  a  large  budget  mandated 
our  being  as  prudent  and  productive  as  pos- 
sible at  VA. 

That  was  last  year.  This  year  VA  has  a 
larger  budget,  one  that  will  approach  $16  5 
bUUon. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  at  VA  con- 
sider sound  planning,  good  management  and 
a  shoulder-to-the-wheel  approach  to  our  as- 
signments to  be  even  more  Important  today 
than  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  it  will 
cost  far  more  in  the  years  Just  ahead  to  pay 
for  help  that  veterans  and  their  families  have 
earned. 

And  we  know  that  even  if  we  have  no 
more  war  veterans  . .  .  and  we  fervently  hope 
that  we  won't  .  .  .  help  for  veterans  already 
separated  from  service  and  for  their  depend- 
ents will  still  be  needed  long  into  the  future. 

Since  there  are  still  Civil  War  widows  get- 
ting VA  assistance,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  there  will  still  be  Vietnam  war 
widows  a  hundred  years  from  now  and  longer. 

But  I  don't  want  to  make  too  much  of  the 
cost  of  the  programs  for  veterans  and  de- 
pendents. They  are  not  only  part  of  the  cost 
of  war,  they  are  part  of  the  cost  of  a  fair 
and  free  society,  one  that  recognizes  the  per- 
formance of  its  citizens  and  that  assists  them 
when  they  have  sacrificed  for  the  common 
good. 

I  Just  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  great  investment  Americans  are  mak- 
ing In  our  agency  and  of  the  obligation  we 
feel  to  give  the  best  possible  service.  There 
goes  with  this  assurance  the  request  that 
you  and  others  like  you  give  us  what  help 
you  can  to  make  our  mission  a  success. 

There  la  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration,  the  Congress  or  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  lessen  assistance  given  those 
who  have  helped  defend  this  nation.  There 
18  no  move  anywhere  that  I  know  of  to  trim 
or  reduce  programs  that  help  those  who  have 
own  to  war. 

There  are  29.5  million  veterans  living  to- 
day, the  largest  number  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  number  wlU  probably  rise 
Mightly  and  then  level  off  before  starting  into 
a  decline. 

'This  will  not  be  a  precipitous  drop  and.  for 
M  long  as  any  of  us  can  look  Into  the  future, 
veterans  will  constitute  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  total  population. 

But  the  years  ahead  will  see  changes  in 
tte  focus  of  VA  activity  and  in  the  things 
jMt  you  as  members  of  a  prominent  orga- 
i^tlon  that  helps  veterans  will  be  most  in- 
terested in. 

Activity  related  to  readjustment  of  Vlet- 
B*m  veterans  is  at  a  high  level  right  now. 
mo«^h*'"'c*2'®^y  gratified  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  5.8  million  veterans  and  service- 
men have  used  the  O.I.  Bill  during  the  last 

S  fh!!"?  ^'"*  *^**  ™°"  *^a»  tl^ree  mUlion 

w         *''»*'»««8  were  enrolled  in  college 
tirZ^  ^  ^^^  ^  assurance  that  a  new  genera- 

contrih,?.*^''*''^  ^^  °°*  "'^^y  ^  productive, 
contributing  members  of  society  but  will 
won  be  assuming  positions  of  leadership  in 
NatL  "'^"~'    *^*''"    "^**^    and    the 

But  the  peak  of  this  kind  of  VA  activity 
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wUl  soon  be  behind  us  and  we  will  be  devot- 
ing a  greater  percentage  of  our  attention  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  already  made 
their  civilian  readjustments. 

World  War  II  and  Korean  Conflict  veterans 
will  be  Joining  in  greater  numbers  of  the  con- 
siderable number  of  World  War  I  veterans 
who  need  health  and  financial  assistance 
because  of  advancing  age. 

There  are  nearly  twenty  miUlon  of  these 
veterans  and  the  volume  of  this  kind  of  help 
may  be  larger  than  It  has  ever  been,  although 
other  medical  and  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams wlU  be  avaUable  to  many  of  them. 

I  repeat  that  veterans'  programs  enjoy  high 
popularity  and  that  there  is  no  move  to  alter 
them  but  I  think  we  should  be  alert  to  the 
prospect  that  this  popularity  will  wane  in 
the  years  ahead  ...  or  at  least  that  the 
American  people  will  be  less  aware  of  these 
programs. 

As  Americans  grow  more  accustomed  to 
peace  and  as  memories  of  the  Vietnam  War 
recede,  help  for  veterans  will  be  less  thought 
about. 

I  don't  believe  people  will  be  anti-veteran 
but  they  will  be  less  Interested  and  will  be 
less  inclined  to  outrage  if  some  veterans' 
needs  are  forgotten  or  neglected. 

I  hope  that  because  of  this  possible  tend- 
ency our  veterans'  organizations  will  remain 
as  strong  and  active  as  they  are  today  .  .  . 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  will. 

The  fact  that  the  membership  of  AM 
VETS  Is  at  an  all-time  high  is  encouraging 
and  I  congratulate  you  for  your  success.  I 
hope  you  continue  to  grow  and  I  hope  es- 
pecially that  you  will  enroll  large  numbers  of 
younger  veterans. 

It  is  projected  that  ten  years  from  now 
Vietnam  Era  veterans  will  comprise  nearly 
forty  per  cent  of  our  veterans  population. 
It  is  to  these  young  men  and  women  that  you 
need  to  look  for  your  future  strength  and 
vitality  .  .  .  but  I  am  sure  you  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  this. 

I  told  you  earlier  that  I  have  enjoyed  the 
year  since  your  last  convention,  that  it  has 
been  one  of  great  personal  challenge  and 
great  personal  fulfillment. 

I  hope  that  it  has  been  the  same  for  you 
personally  and  as  an  organization.  I  hope 
that  all  of  us  may  look  to  an  even  more 
successful  year  coming  up  and  that  we  may 
work  even  more  closely  and  more  productively 
for  the  objectives  we  share. 

It  was  kind  of  you  to  give  me  a  place  on 
this  program  and  I  have  enjoyed  being  here 
with  you  and  with  your  distinguished  guests. 
I  hope  there  will  be  many  more  opportunities 
for  us  to  be  together. 


WALLACE  HOUSE  TO  BE  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  PETERSBURG  NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  authorize  Federal  acquisition  of 
the  Wallace  House  and  its  administra- 
tion by  the  National  Park  Service  as  a 
part  of  the  Petersburg  National  Battle- 
field. 

The  Wallace  House,  built  around  1850. 
is  the  location  of  the  last  meeting  be- 
tween Union  Army  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
and  President  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
April  3,  1865.  The  two  men,  meeting 
shortly  before  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
discussed  the  anticipated  surrender  of 
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Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Confederate 
Army. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Gary  Everhardt,  has  informed 
me  that  congressional  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  authorize  Federal  acquisition 
of  the  Wallace  House  and  its  administra- 
tion by  the  Park  Service  as  part  of  the 
Petersburg  National  Battlefield. 

Dr.  James  H.  Bailey,  local  historian 
and  director  of  the  Blandford  Church 
Interpretation  Center,  said  "the  Wallace 
House  is.  in  addition  to  Its  historical  sig- 
nificance, one  of  the  finest  examples,  ar- 
chitecturally, of  that  period"  in  Peters- 
burg. 

I  share  the  concern  of  a  large  number 
of  Petersburg  residents  who  have  con- 
tacted me  expressing  their  fear  that  the 
House  may  be  sold  by  the  current  owner 
and  demolished. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  expeditiously  to  avoid 
losing  a  landmark  which  is  of  national, 
as  well  as  local.  Importance. 


REMOVAL  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
BARRIERS  TO  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOXTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today  a  concur- 
rent resolution  making  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  all  units  of  government 
expeditiously  remove  the  many  architec- 
tural barriers  to  the  handicapped  exist- 
ing in  our  public  places.  Seventy-four  of 
my  colleagues  Join  with  me  In  this  effort. 

For  years  this  coimtry  has  had  a  valu- 
able asset  that  we  have  Ignored — our 
handicapped  fellow  citizens.  These  are 
courageous  Individuals  who  could  Indeed 
give  us  a  lesson  in  living.  I  am  asking  this 
Congress  to  commit  itself  to  make 
changes  long  overdue  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial. 

The  approaching  Bicentennial  anni- 
versary will  be  celebrated  by  all  of  our 
citizens.  Many  will  visit  historical  and 
institutional  centers  which  personify 
this  Nation's  underlying  principles  and 
development.  The  handicapped  may  not 
have  access  in  many  instances.  We  can- 
not allow  this  to  happen.  We  should  not 
allow  this  to  happen  especially  when  one 
considers  the  fact  that  our  Constitu- 
tion stipulates  that  the  purpose  of  our 
Goverrmient  includes  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare,  protection  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  the  fostering  of  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 

This  Nation  has  the  resources  to  re- 
move existing  barriers  and  to  do  so  be- 
fore our  celebration  starts.  Many  places 
here  in  Washington  have  made  provi- 
sions for  the  physically  impaired.  There 
are  generous  quantities  of  Information 
which  will  assist  the  handicapped  in 
making  their  visit  to  Washington  enjoy- 
able and  convenient.  But  In  a  different 
sense,  we  still  have  present-day  Impair- 
ments such  as  the  case  when  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  wheelchair  can  visit  the 
Washington  Monument,  but  cannot  see 
out  the  windows  once  there.  Once  Inside 
the  National  Archives,  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
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tion  and  other  meaningful  documents 
are  unable  to  be  seen  from  a  wheelchair. 
Ford's  Theatre  and  the  H^use  Where 
Lincoln  Died  are  candidly  termed  "inac- 
cessible to  those  in  wheelch|drs"  by  the 
Park  Service.  I  am  pleased  t<)  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  Park  Service  ias  plans  to 
renovate  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Memorials — which  are  curroitly  viewed 
from  street  level  by  the  handicapped — 
as  well  as  installing  curb  cuts  in  the 
White  House  area  and  the  Mlall. 

My  legislation  would : 

First.  Promote  awareness  of  existing 
architectural  barriers.  I 

Second.  Encourage  the  exjiendlture  of 
discretionary  and  existing  Appropriate 
funds  toward  expeditiousW  removing 
architectural  barrers.  1 

Third.  Encourage  govemqient  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  for  our  fellow  handicapped  citi- 
zens. I 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  c()operation  I 
have  received  from  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Cmldren  and 
Adults,  the  American  Instituie  of  Archi- 
tects, Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.,  and  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 

Architectural  barrier  removal  should 
not  mean  the  installation  of  an  esthetic 
eyesore  and  hazard.  Accessibility  should 
mean  independence  for  our  h  andicapi>ed 
citizens  as  we  celebrate  our  lumlversary 
and  statement  that  "All  men  tare  created 
equal." 

The  foUowing  are  those  that  have 
joined  in   this   effort  to  move   toward 


removing  existing  barriers  to 

capped 

List  op  Cosponsors 


Adc^abbo,  Olean 

Andrews  of 

BadlUo, 

Jaime 


Henoan 


Chi  sbolm. 


Bella  S.  Abzug,  Joseph  P 
M.  Anderson  of  California,  Marb 
North  Dakota,  Les  AuColn 
Edward     Beard     of     Rhode     Isljand, 
Benltez. 

Michael  T.  Blouin,  Don  Bonder, 
M.    Brodhead.    Garry    Brown 
Clair  W.   Burgener.   Shirley 
11am  S.  Cohn,  Cardlss  CoUlns  of 

James  C.  Corman,  Mendel  J. 
J.   Downey   of   New   York, 
Robert  W.  Edgar,  Don  Edwards  ( 
Joshua  Eilberg,  E>anlel  J.  F^ood 

Bill  Frenzel.  Louis  Prey.  Jr., 
Oilman,  Gilbert  Gude,  Mark  W 
Michael  Harrington,  Augustus 
Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia 

Marjorie  S.  Holt,  John  W. 
P.  Kemp,  WUlUun  M.  Ketchum, 
man,  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino, 
Jim  Lloyd  of  California. 

Clarence     D.     Long,     Gene 
Romano  L.   Mazzoll,   John 
Miller  of  California,  Donald  J. 
ren  J.  Mitchell,  Joe  Moakley 

Carloe  J.   Moorhead,  John 
MottI,  Richard  L.  Ottlnger, 
Larry    Pressler,    Albert    H.    Qul^, 
Rodlno,  Jr. 

Teno  Roncallo,  Portney  H.    ( 
Patricia  Schroeder,  Alan  Steelm^n 
A.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Wllllai^ 
Henry  A.  Waxman,  G.  William 

Bob  Wilson  of  California,  Chirles 
of  Texas,  Larry  Winn,  Jr..  Lester 
Leo  C.   Zefferetti,  Charles  Thon^ 
Sharp,    Stephen    J.    Solarz 
Christopher  J.  Dodd. 


H.  Con.  Rbs.  — 
Concurrent  resolution  to  pronJote  and  en- 
courage the  removal  of  architectural  barri- 
ers to  the  access  of  bandlcappec   persons  to 
public  facilities  and  buildings. 
Whereas  the  approach  of  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  country 


the  handi- 


Willlam 

Michigan, 

Wil- 

IlUnois. 

Divls,  Thomas 

Robert   Duncan, 

California, 

^njamln  A. 

Hannaford, 

P.   Hawkins, 

Jenre  tte,  Jr.,  Jack 
\miiamLeh- 
Jerry  Litton, 

Magulre, 

Meldher,  George 

MltcheU.  Par- 

Misa,  Ron  M. 

Clajude  Pepijer, 

Peter    W. 

^ete)    Stark, 

WUliam 

F.  Walsh, 

Whltehurst. 

Wilson 

L.  Wolff, 

PhUlp  R. 

Bedell, 


Ber  Lley 
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calls  all  of  us  to  reaffirm  the  principles  at- 
tendant that  foundation  and  guiding  our 
growth  as  a  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  stipulates  that 
the  purposes  of  our  government  Include  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare;  and 

Whereas  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  this  most  basic 
document  and  statement  of  principles;  and 

Whereas  our  handicapped  fellow  citizens 
have  rights,  not  because  of  their  disabilities, 
but  rights  which  belong  to  all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  many  existing  public  buildings 
and  facilities  have  architectural  barriers  to 
access  and  enjoyment  by  our  handicapped 
fellow  citizens,  and 

Whereas  this  country,  as  in  no  other  time 
In  its  history,  has  the  resources  to  provide 
for  the  well-being  of  all  Its  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress — 

( 1 )  that  the  Constitutional  Officers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  admin  Lstra tors  of 
Institutions  supported  with  public  monies, 
and  administrative  officers  of  this  Congress, 
should  immediately  survey  facilities  under 
their  direction  for  all  architectural  barriers 
to  the  handicapped; 

(2)  that  said  officers  and  administrators 
should  make  available  monies  from  their  dis- 
cretionary funds  for  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural barriers  to  the  handicapped;  and 

(3)  that  all  other  governmental  units 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  similar  provi- 
sions for  the  handicapped  citizens  who  re- 
side under  their  Jurisdiction. 


BILLY  SIMPSON.  FAMED  RESTAURA- 
TEUR DIES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  saddened  heart  that  I  announce  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  the  death  this 
past  Saturday  of  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
body  were  acquainted  with  Washington's 
famed  restaurateur,  Billy  Simpson  who 
suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died  August 
30,  1975.  The  gentleman  of  whom  I  speak 
was  no  stranger  to  Capitol  Hill.  He  fre- 
quently attended  social  events  here  on 
the  Hill  and  on  many  occasions  attended 
congressional  hearings  where  legislation 
affecting  Washingtonians  was  being  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Speaker,  Billy  Simpson  was 
a  personal  friend  for  whom  I  had  great 
respect  and  admiration.  He  was  truly  an 
unusual  human  being.  He  never  met  a 
stranger.  I  had  heard  of  him  before  com- 
ing to  Washington.  Shortly  after  I  came 
to  Washington  in  1969,  I  visited  his  fa- 
mous restaurant  on  Georgia  Avenue  and 
introduced  myself  to  him.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  heard  his  famous 
expression  "Always  a  Pleasure"  with 
which  he  greeted  everyone.  From  that 
night  forward,  I  Uke  so  many  other  peo- 
ple grew  to  love  and  treasure  my  friend- 
ship with  this  unusual  man.  It  became 
my  pleasure  shortly  after  I  met  Billy  to 
meet  his  lovely  wife.  Edith  who  comple- 
mented him  in  every  way.  They  were  a 
team.  She  understood  Billy's  great  love 
for  people  and  his  dedication  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  race.  She  stood  by  his  side  in 
his  restaurant  business,  in  his  civic  en- 
deavors, and  in  his  social  entertainment 
of  his  friends.  Both  their  restaurant  and 
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their  home  has  been  a  mecca  for  their 
many  friends.  It  was  in  his  home  that 
Billy  loved  to  entertain  his  friends  who 
included  many  African  dignitaries.  Mr 
Speaker,  Billy  Simpson  was  a  leader  and 
he  was  a  pioneer  for  black  progress.  He 
opened  up  many  doors  for  young  black 
people  today.  In  his  determination  to  see 
black  people  succeed,  he  set  the  example 
of  first  class  service.  He  strongly  believed 
that  black  people  did  not  have  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  anybody.  He  set  the  ex- 
ample for  black  pride  long  before  the  ex- 
pression "Black  is  Beautiful"  became  a 
popular  saying.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
live  a  life  in  which  they  earn  the  respect 
of  their  fellow  man  and  make  the  num- 
ber of  friends  Billy  made.  My  wife.  Jay 
and  I  shall  always  cherish  the  friendship 
we  had  with  this  extraordinary  man 
whose  congeniality  is  now  famed. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  com- 
mend to  you  the  article  written  by  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1975  on  the  life  of  my  friend,  Billy 
Simpson.  After  you  have  read  this  tribute 
to  this  distinguished  gentleman,  I  am 
sure  that  you  wiU  join  with  me  in  saying 
of  the  life  of  Billy  Simpson,  "Always  a 
Pleasure." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  1,  1975J 

Billy  Simpson,  Restaurateur,  Dies 

(By  Jean  R.  Hailey) 

WUllam    W.    (Billy)    Simpson,   61,   whose 

restaurant  on  Georgia  Avenue  was  a  mecca 

for  black  politicians  and  African  diplomats 

for  many  years,  died  Saturday  at  Colorado 

Springs,  Colo.,  after  apparently  suffering  a 

heart  attack. 

He  had  gone  there  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
held  Priday,  at  which  Gen.  Daniel  (Chappie) 
James  Jr.,  the  first  black  general  to  get  four 
stars,  became  commander  In  chief  of  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command  and 
commander  of  the  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand. 

They  had  been  personal  friends  for  many 
years. 

Gen.  James  was  among  the  many  impor- 
tant figures  In  aU  areas  of  public  life  who 
were  close  friends  of  BUIy  Simpson. 

When  Mr.  Simpson  and  Edith  Berkley  were 
married  here  In  1957,  the  late  Rep.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  performed  the  ceremony.  Rep. 
Charles  C.  Dlggs  (D-Mlch.)  was  the  best 
man.  Mr.  Simpson  later  returned  the  favor 
at  the  wedding  of  Dlggs. 

The  restaurant,  where  an  informal  politi- 
cal forum  known  as  the  Round  Table  ha» 
been  going  on  for  years.  Is  Billy  Simpson's 
House  of  Seafood  and  Steaks,  which  he  es- 
tablished at  3815  Georgia  Ave.  NW  on  No- 
vember 1,  1956. 

Dlggs  and  other  top  government  officials 
became  charter  members  of  the  forum.  Mr. 
Powell  was  an  associate  member.  Other 
members  of  Congress,  local  political  figures, 
Judges  and  newsmen  became  participants. 

While  Mr.  Simpson  never  ran  for  a  political 
office,  he  was  a  D.C.  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Chicago  in  1968  and 
again  to  the  convention  in  Miami  in  1972, 
when  he  seconded  the  nomination  of  Sen. 
George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota  as  presi- 
dential candidate. 

He  had  long  participated  In  efforts  to  se- 
cure home  rule  for  Washington  and  individ- 
ual rights  for  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Simpson  also  established  a  close  re- 
lationship with  the  African  diplomatic  corpa 
In  honor  of  the  corps,  he  opened  the  plush 
upstairs  Ebony  Room,  with  Gold  Coast  bar 
and  overhead  map  of  the  African  continent, 
in  April,  1963.  Eleven  African  ambassadors  or 
their  representatives  attended  the  opening. 
In  early  1964,  he  was  Invited  to  Liberia  as 
guest  of  the  country's  treasury  secretary  to 
attend  the  inauguration  of  President  WllUam 
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V.  S.  Tubman.  He  had  made  a  number  of 
personal  loans  to  fundless  African  students 
here. 

Liberia  honored  him  that  year  with  Its 
African  Star  of  Redemption. 

A  native  of  Washington,  Mr.  Simpson  was 
a  graduate  of  Dunbar  High  School  and  at- 
tended Miner  Teachers  College,  now  part  of 
DC.  Teachers  College. 

He  worked  for  a  period  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  then  served  in  the  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  seeing  duty  on  Okinawa. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Simpson  returned  to 
the  GPO,  but  left  it  a  short  while  later  to 
open  his  first  restaurant,  the  652  Club  at  652 
Newton  St.  NW. 

After  he  opened  his  new  place  on  Georgia 
Avenue,  the  menu  continued  to  feature  the 
"slx-flfty-two"  sandwich,  a  highly  seasoned, 
chopped  prime  sirloin  on  toast. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  received  many  awards  for 
his  work  in  community  affairs  over  the  years. 

He  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Howard  University  Cancer  Research  Center 
and  a  board  member  of  the  Washington 
Urban  League. 

He  was  also  a  board  member  of  the 
Anthony  Bowen  YMCA.  In  1968,  when  It  was 
known  as  the  12th  Street  YMCA,  he  was  gen- 
eral chairman  of  a  drive  to  raise  funds  to 
provide  free  memberships  In  the  YMCA  to 
6,000  youth  in  the  Shaw-Cardozo  area. 

That  same  year,  Mr.  Simpson  provided 
some  of  the  food  for  participants  in  the 
Poor  Peoples'  March  here  and  a  year  later 
for  persons  involved  in  a  sit-in  demonstra- 
tion at  Howard  University. 

He  sponsored  the  Little  League  baseball 
teams  at  Parkview  and  Raymond  playgrounds 
and  a  number  of  adult  bowling  teams,  fur- 
nishing them  with  uniforms  and  awards. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  a  life  member  of  the 
NAACP,  a  32d  degree  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Pigskin  Club. 

He  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Independent  Federal  Building  and  Loan 
Association. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  of  the  home,  1725 
Verbena  St.  NW.,  he  is  survived  by  a  son, 
Roger  Simpson,  and  a  daughter,  Betty  Corn- 
ish, both  of  Washington,  and  three  grand- 
children. 


PRESIDENT  MAKES  NARCOTICS 
FOREIGN  POLICY  PRIORITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day before  the  House  commenced  its  Au- 
gust recess.  President  Ford  called  me 
from  Helsinki  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
Turkey  and  the  apparent  misunderstand- 
ing which  had  developed  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  many  of  us  here  in 
Congress  regarding  Turkish  opium  pro- 
duction. Having  been  advised  that  many 
of  the  votes  against  lifting  the  embargo 
on  military  assistance  to  Turkey  were 
based  on  the  drug  issue.  President  Ford 
specifically  stated  that  he  considered  this 
a  high  priority  issue  and  that  all  nations 
should  be  advised  that  he  considered  such 
trafficking  a  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Many  of  us  have  continuously  articu- 
lated the  view  that  heroin  does  indeed 
pose  a  grave  threat  to  human  life  In  our 
Nation.  The  administration  has  been  un- 
king to  publicly  recognize  the  Import 
01  the  need  for  devising  a  viable  policy 
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for  combatting  this  drug  flow.  This  first 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion, thereby  raising  the  possibility  that 
an  accord  may  be  reached  on  the  narcot- 
ics issue. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
read  the  letter  from  the  President  which 
follows.  Those  of  you  who  voted  against 
lifting  the  embargo  because  of  the  drug- 
related  issue  should  find  the  letter  of 
particular  hiterest,  as  it  represents  the 
initial  move  in  obtaining  clarification  of 
our  national  and  foreign  policy  regard- 
ing drugs  and  more  importantly  serves 
as  notification  that  the  President  will 
move  swiftly  and  positively  in  combat- 
ting this  menace. 

I  would  hope  that  those  Members  who 
are  interested  in  devising  a  strategy 
which  would  minimize  the  impact  of  this 
threat  to  society  would  be  willing  to  set 
some  time  to  present  our  views  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  fair- 
ly soon.  So  that  the  Members  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  President's  letter  to 
me,  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  31.  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
House  of  Representatiiies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charley:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  many  of  the  votes  against  the  bill 
to  lift  the  embargo  on  military  assistance 
to  Turkey  were  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  policies  of  my  Administration  re- 
garding the  threat  to  this  country  posed  by 
foreign  producers  and  exporters  of  opium. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  had  a 
thorough  conversation  on  the  opium  situa- 
tion with  Prime  Minister  Demirel  of  Tur- 
key earlier  this  week.  I  explained  to  him  the 
high  priority  which  I  place  on  this  problem. 
I  know  that  you  will  be  pleased  as  I  was  to 
hear  how  strongly  the  Prime  Minister  be- 
lieves in  the  most  effective  controls  on  the 
production  of  opium  popples. 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  my  concern 
in  Turkey  is  the  same  as  my  concern  In  every 
nation  In  which  opium  popples  are  grown. 
All  nations  of  the  world — friend  and  adver- 
sary alike — must  understand  that  America 
considers  the  illicit  export  of  opium  to  this 
country  a  threat  to  our  national  secxxrity. 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  I  intend  to  make 
sure  that  they  do. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  on  the  phone  from 
Helsinki   this   morning.   I   look   forward   to 
discussing   this  further  with   you   and   the 
Congress  upon  my  return. 
Sincerely, 

OxRAU)  R.  Ford. 


GEORGE  MEANY  ADDRESSES  THE 
PROBLEMS  OP  DETENTE  AND  ITS 
POTENTIAL  DANGERS  TO  DEMOC- 
RACY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  thoughtful  and  impor- 
tant article  by  Mr.  George  Meany.  It  was 
published  on  August  14  In  a  leading  Brit- 
ish newspaper,  the  London  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 
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Under  the  tine,  "Detente:  the  Danger 
to  Democracy,"  our  country's  foremost 
spokesman  for  organized  labor  points  out 
once  again  why  American  workingmen 
have  always  been  among  the  strongest 
defenders  of  democracy,  both  in  our  own 
Nation  and  around  the  world. 
Mr.  Meany  declares  f orthrightly : 
In  sum,  then.  I  am  arguing  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  present  policy  of  detente 
leads  to  a  depreciation  of  democratic  values 
in  the  West — and  I  see  considerable  evidence 
of  this  already — it  will  be  even  more  harm- 
ful for  the  working  man  than  for  anyone 
else.  Remember,  the  trade  union  movement's 
commitment  to  democracy  grows  out  of  the 
very  commonsenslcal  observation  that  a  sys- 
tem that  puts  numbers  above  wealth  la 
likely  to  produce  a  better  deal  for  the  work- 
ers than  any  system  that  diminishes,  frus- 
trates, or  obliterates  majority  rule. 

The  President  of  the  APL-CIO  goes  on 
to  point  out  the  very  real  dangers  in  de- 
tente unless  we  always  keep  our  eyes 
open  and  insure  that  in  any  bargain  with 
the  Soviets  we  receive  at  least  as  much 
as  we  give. 

Nations  must  learn  to  live  together  in 
peace  in  this  atomic  age,  but  true  peace 
will  not  come  through  self-deception. 

I  should  like  to  insert  this  perceptive 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
(Prom  the  Dally  Telegraph,  Aug\ist  14,  1975] 
What  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Gettino  Awat 

With — Detente:    thk  Danger  to  Duioc- 

racy 

(By  George  Meany,  President  of  the  APL-CIO, 
the  American  equivalent  of  the  TUC) 

The  alternative  to  detente,  we  are  re- 
peatedly told.  Is  holocaust.  Either  the  East 
and  the  West  bury  their  differences,  or  we 
shall  bury  each  other. 

Thtis  put,  detente  Is  irresistible.  Nothing 
else  seems  rational;  nothing  Ls  worth  the  de- 
struction of  the  human  race.  No  ideology,  no 
values,  no  institutions,  however  virtuous  can 
be  vindicated  by  history  If  there  are  no  people 
left  on  the  planet. 

So,  if  detente  offers  the  only  detour,  the 
only  accessible  turn-off,  from  the  collision 
course  of  the  super-Powers,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  interest  of  all  people  every- 
where, including  of  course  the  workers  of 
the  democratic  countries. 

But  that's  a  very  big  if. 

What  if  this  popular  conception  of  detente 
is  wrong?  What  tf  the  term  itself  has  taken 
on  meanings  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  realities  of  International  life?  What  If 
detente  in  fact  serves  as  a  mask  to  disguise 
dangerous  trends  that  ultimately  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  democraicy,  or  to  the  very 
global  conflagration  that  d6tente  was  In- 
tended to  avert,  or  to  both? 

What  If,  In  fact,  detente  Is  appeasement  by 
another  name?  What  if  detente  does  not 
deter  but  rather  feeds  and  encourages  the 
forces  of  war  and  totalitarianism?  When.  It 
seems  to  me.  the  workers  in  the  democratic 
countries  have  eveiythlng  to  lose  and  noth- 
ing to  gain. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  among  many  In- 
tellectuals in  the  West  the  embracing  of 
detente  has  been  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
to  downgrade  Western  institutions,  particu- 
larly the  set  of  practices,  we  call  political 
democracy.  After  all,  they  say.  the  United 
States  has  its  Watergate  and  Vietnam;  be- 
sides, democracy  may  be  a  luxury  the  affluent 
countries  can  afford,  but  It  doesn't  feed  any- 
body, etc..  etc. 

Now,  It  may  be  argued  that.  loglcaUy.  these 
two  views  need  not  be  connected  and  I  sup- 
pose It  Is  true  that  the  pursuit  of  detente 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  entaU  the  depre- 
ciation of  Western  political  values  and  In- 
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stitutlons.  But  abstract  logic  Is  iiot  tbe  com 
pelllng  factor  behind  the  quest  for  detente. 
Tbe  compelling  factor  is  a  fori  a  of  wishful 
thinking,  and  in  reality  those  promoting  the 
virtues  of  detente  feel  the  nee  a  to  narrow 
the  gap — no.  the  vast  chasm — that  separates 
the  two  social  systems.  Old  not  your  own 
Cllve  Jenkins  profess  to  see  Utile  difference 
between  your  M16  and  the  Soviet  K  O  B? 

Or,  in  a  similar  vein,  when  thq  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  acting  on  the  Eulvlce  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  declines  to  tee  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  on  the  grounds  that  doing  so 
might  offend  the  commissars,  the  n  clearly  the 
White  House  Itself  has  been  morally  sub- 
verted by  Commtuilst  pressure 

Since  the  President's  dlscoxrtesy  really 
originates  from  the  American  architect  of 
the  detente  pKsUcy,  It  offers  a  (irofound  in- 
sight into  the  real  meaning  of  di  ftente  in  the 
eyes  of  Dr.  Kissinger.  There  is  no  action  too 
abject,  too  dishonourable,  or  too  disgraceful 
of  our  best  traditions  but  that  ]>r.  Kissinger 
will  cheerfully  carry  it  out  ir  return  for 
Soviet  smiles. 

So.  on  the  record  so  far.  detente  has 
brought  about  no  favourable  changes  within 
the  Soviet  bloc — certainly  no  eislng  of  the 
plight  of  Soviet  dissidents — but  it  has 
brought  about  some  unf avoura  t>le  develop- 
ments within  tbe  West,  Includlig.  It  would 
seem,  the  downgrading  of  antl~  [^mmunlsm 
as  an  Integral  part  of  tbe  democratic  phi- 
losophy. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  no  small  is  tportance  to 
the  working  man  of  tbe  West.  Political  de- 
mocracy recognises  that  groups  and  classes 
of  people  have  conflicting  intereits,  and  lays 
out  tbe  means  by  which  conflicts  can  be  ex- 
pressed and  resolved. 

Since  Communist  societies  pioclaim  that 
they  have  abolished  class  conflict,  they  natu- 
rally purport  to  have  no  need  of  (hese  means. 
But  for  working  people  In  the  Wfstem  world 
political  democracy  has  not  been  |a  disposable 
luxury.  It  has  provided  the  essential  tools  by 
which  workers  could  create  unions  and  ac- 
quire the  power  to  advance  their  social  and 
economic  interests.  Without  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  association  and  other 
modes  of  collective  expression  a  v  nion  simply 
cannot  function.  Then  you  have  a  society  In 
which  It  is  presiuned  that  the  'norker  is  not 
tbe  beet  Judge  of  his  own  Interei^,  and  that 
those  interests  must  be  defined  bnd  decided 
by  somebody  else  In  tbe  society,  ije.  the  State. 

OIimENT    FUNCTION 

This  is,  of  coiirse,  tbe  very  system  that  pre- 
vails in  tbe  Soviet  Union.  The  destruction  of 
independent  workers'  organlzatl<>n8 — no  less 
thorough  than  xinder  fascist  r^glines — Is  Jus- 
tified in  tbe  Ckjmmunist  world  b^l  an  Ideology 
that  claims  to  have  seized  coiitrol  of  the 
State  for  the  workers.  Tbe  bitterf  and  Illumi- 
nating irony,  of  course,  lies  in  thje  absence  of 
any  means  by  which  the  workers  themselves, 
can,  even  indirectly,  ratify — or  1  reject — this 
seizure  of  power  in  their  name.  I 

This  is  why  the  AFL-CIO  has  refused,  and 
will  continue  to  refuse,  to  engagei  In  exchange 
visits  with  representatives  of  so-oalled  unions 
behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain.  They  sl^nply  are  not 
unions.  They  are  instruments  cif  tbe  State, 
whose  function  Is  the  regimentation,  not  the 
representation  of  workers.  To  legitimize  them 
as  trade  unions  amounts  to  a  betrayal  of  tbe 
Russian  workers. 

Oovemments  must  relate  to  jne  another 
regardless  of  the  social  systems  they  repre- 
sent. The  dreams  of  anarchists  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  there  can!be  no  power 
vacuum  within  a  country:  somebody  has  to 
govern. 

The  same  standards  cannot  b^  applied  to 
unions.  There  are  countries  wheie  they  don't 
exist,  there  are  parts  of  my  country  where 
unions  are  weak  or  non-existent — or  where 
so-called  "company  unions"  exlikt.  We  don't 
invite  them  into  our  federation  ust  because 
they  are  the  only  show  in  town.  We  think  It 
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is  vital  to  maintain  the  distinction  between 
real  unions  and  phoney  unions.  Western 
history  in  this  century  is  full  of  examples  of 
tbe  terrible  consequences  that  flow  from  call- 
ing things  unions  that  are  not  unions. 

In  sum,  then,  I  am  arguing  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  present  policy  of  detente 
leads  to  a  depreciation  of  democratic  values 
in  the  West — and  I  see  considerable  evidence 
of  this  already — it  wUl  be  even  more  harmful 
for  the  working  man  than  for  anyone  else. 
Remember,  the  trade  union  movement's 
commitment  to  democracy  grows  out  of  the 
very  commonsenslcal  observation  that  a  sys- 
tem that  puts  numbers  above  wealth  Is  likely 
to  produce  a  better  deal  for  the  worker  than 
any  system  that  diminishes,  frustrates  or 
obliterates  majority  rule. 

What  Is  this  detente  In  whose  name  the 
President  of  the  United  States  snubs  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  and  freedom  fighters  of 
the  20th  century? 

Detente  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  vague  un- 
derstanding, a  spontaneous  thaw  in  tbe  cold 
war.  It  is  encoded  in  a  specific  agreement — 
signed  by  Nixon  and  Brezhnev  in  May,  1972 — 
which  provides  for  "co-operation"  between 
the  U.S.  and  U.S£Jl.  It  Is  not  merely  a 
negative  restraint,  it  Is  positive.  It  includes 
an  agreement  that  each  side  notify  the  other 
of  any  potential  local  fiare-up  that  might 
spread  and  envelop  the  super-Powers  them- 
selves. 

What  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  detente? 
Eighteen  months  after  the  agreement  had 
been  signed  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  notify 
the  United  States  of  Egyptian-Syrian  prep- 
arations to  launch  tbe  Yom  Klppur  war,  of 
which  she  had  advance  knowledge.  Moreover, 
anyone  who  remembers  how  the  Soviets  sum- 
moned Henry  Kissinger  to  Moscow  to  ar- 
range a  cease-fire — after  having  refused  to  go 
along  with  U.S.  pleas  for  U.N.  action — knows 
that  the  Russians  used  detente  to  save  the 
Egyptian  Third  Army  Corps  from  destruction 
and  to  deprive  Israel  of  a  deserved  military 
victory.  To  this  day,  the  Soviet  role  In  the 
Middle  East  has  been  destabilising,  not  peace- 
ful. 

And  In  Vietnam?  When  even  the  Viet- 
namese sought  to  persuade  Hanoi  not  to  go 
for  total  mlUtiry  victory  but  to  enter  nego- 
tiations that  would  produce  a  Viet  Cong 
Oovernment,  was  there  any  evidence  that  tbe 
Soviets  intervened  on  behalf  of  moderation? 

In  Portugal  at  this  moment.  Is  there  any- 
one who  will  argue  that  the  Russians  are 
restraining  Mr.  Cunhal  and  his  Communist 
party — whose  members  marched  through  the 
streets  with  pictures  of  Stalin ! — from  seizing 
power  over  a  people  from  whom  they  Just 
received  barely  13  percent  of  tbe  vote? 

Wherever  there  is  trouble  in  the  world 
today  one  looks  In  vain  for  a  shred  of  bard 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  following  a 
course  of  detente. 

But  that's  not  quite  true.  They  are  fol- 
lowing detente  of  a  kind — their  kind.  Their 
version  of  detente  Is  very  simple:  they  take, 
take,  take  and  give  nothing  in  return. 

Detente  means  we  give  the  Soviets  sophis- 
ticated Western  technology — especially  ci- 
vilian computer  technology.  We  also  finance 
truck  plants,  nitrogen  fertiliser  factories, 
natural  gas  production,  etc. 

You  might  think  that  a  country  that  needs 
such  technological  assistance  must  at  least 
be  doing  something  all  right  agriculturally. 
Not  so.  In  addition  to  giving  the  Soviets  our 
superior  technology,  we  must  also  sell  them 
food  to  feed  their  people. 

Western  workers  are  being  called  upon  to 
bail  out  the  Russian  economy — to  save  it 
from  tbe  catastrophe  of  totalitarian  central 
planning  geared  to  war  production.  And 
make  no  mistake  about  It — it's  the  workers 
who  are  footing  the  bill. 

The  inflation  that  cuts  Into  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  worker  is  largely 
the    result   of   skyrocketing   food   and   fuel 
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costs — in  both  of  which  Soviet  policy  played 
a  basic  role.  The  cost  to  the  American  house- 
wife of  the  last  big  Russian  grain  deal  has 
been  put  at  over  a  billion  dollars,  not  to 
mention  the  300  million  dollars  in  subsidies 
paid  out  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

So  far  tbe  Soviet  economy  doesn't  aeem 
to  produce  much  that  Americans  need,  but 
that  could  change,  especially  with  the  help 
of  exported  American  technology.  Already 
some  Soviet  cars  and  tractors  are  making 
their  way  into  the  U.S.  at  very  competitive 
prices — ^remember,  the  Russians  can  set 
whatever  prices  they  like  on  their  exports. 
In  their  economic  system,  pricing  policies 
can  be  made  to  serve  political  goals.  Unlike 
our  Western  businessmen,  the  Soviets'  prlmt 
purpose  Lb  not  related  to  private  profit. 

Our  businessmen  seem  to  have  an  unshake- 
able  faith  in  the  power  of  commerce  to 
achieve  practically  every  Imaginable  goal— 
to  end  war,  expand  Justice,  raise  living 
standards.  What  we  have  here  is  a  version 
of  tbe  "trickle  down"  theory  applied  on  aa 
international  scale. 

But  we  In  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment don't  buy  the  "trickle  down"  theory. 
We  don't  buy  It  at  home,  and  we  don't  see 
why  we  should  buy  It  abroad.  It  has  never 
worked  for  us. 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  social  and 
economic  Justice  in  the  United  States  vavst 
be  pursued  directly  and  head-on.  That's  what 
tbe  AFL-CIO  is  in  business  for.  We  also  be- 
lieve the  cause  of  peace  must  be  pursued  di- 
rectly, not  as  a  hoped-for  fallout  from  du- 
bious commercial  relationships.  (We  ought 
not  to  forget  that  Germany  was  Britain's 
chief  trading  partner  on  the  eve  of  both 
world  wars.) 

The  fact  is  that  a  policy  of  firm  resistance 
to  Communist  expansion,  backed  by  the  mili- 
tary means  to  make  the  policy  credible,  is 
the  beat  way  to  keep  the  peace.  When  such 
a  policy  was  followed  in  Cuba  in  1962,  it 
brought  no  conflagration  but  a  Soviet  re- 
treat (and  subsequently  a  slight  thaw  In  So- 
viet-American relations  based  on  a  healthy 
respect  for  American  power) .  Our  stand  in 
Korea  stopped  Communist  expansion  there— 
without  bringing  on  World  War  III.  Scare 
words  like  "cold  warrior"  should  not  blind 
lis  to  tbe  fact  that  it  was  America's  nuclear 
superiority  that  prevented  World  War  m, 
not  peaceful  Soviet  Intentions. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  recognise  where 
the  real  threat  to  peace  originates  today.  In 
an  earlier  time  it  originated  in  fascist  re- 
gimes. Does  anyone  really  believe  there  Is  a 
global  expansionist  fascist  threat  In  the 
world  today?  Where  are  Franco's  armies 
marching? 

Is  there  a  threat  from  the  Western  democ- 
racies? Are  they  embarked  on  a  holy  war  to 
roll  back  the  Communist  gains?  Is  the  United 
States  attempting  to  liberate  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  East  Germany?  Do  we  have 
political  parties  In  these  countries — or  in  the 
Soviet  Union  itself — that  serve  as  Instru- 
mentalities of  our  Government? 

No  policy  for  peace — whether  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  detente  or  something  else — can 
be  successful  unless  It  is  based  on  a  clear 
recognition  of  where  the  threat  to  peace 
comes  from.  In  our  ear,  that  threat  comes 
mainly  from  the  CommunlBt  world — from 
its  imperialistic  drive  to  dominate  world 
society.  Not  accidentally,  the  greatest  threat 
to  workers'  rights  emanates  from  tbe  same 
source. 

There  Is  a  peace  to  be  had  by  accommodat- 
ing to  this  threat — or  by  remoulding  our  In- 
stitutions and  values  In  its  Image  or  In  an 
image  more  to  Its  liking.  But  that  Is  not  a 
peace  in  which  the  workers  of  tbe  world 
can  hope  to  advance  their  deepest  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  life. 

Whatever  our  Government  may  do,  what- 
ever oxu'  capitalists  may  do,  we  will  not  ac- 
commodate to  the  commissars. 
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COMMUNITY  CONCERN  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  elderly  in  our  society  continues  to 
worsen.  The  rising  cost  of  food,  medical 
care  and  housing  has  brought  our  senior 
citizens  to  the  point  of  acute  financial 
insecurity.  In  addition,  we  refuse  to  treat 
them  as  useful,  active  members  of  the 
community.  Instead,  we  regard  them  as 
helpless  and  burdensome.  We  maintain 
them  in  an  undignified  position  of  de- 
pendence, yet  fEiil  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  services. 

A  welcome  coimterexample  to  this  pat- 
tern is  the  organization  of  "Community 
Concern  for  Senior  Citizens."  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Members  the  following  statement 
from  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  soon  recog- 
nize our  responsibility  to  senior  citizens 
on  a  Federal  level. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Plight  of  the  Elderly  Continues 

To  WORSEN 

Mayor  Abraham  D.  Beame  today  honored 
the  foimder  and  participants  of  "Community 
Concern  for  Senior  Citizens",  a  retail  dis- 
count program  now  beginning  its  fourth 
year. 

Mayor  Beame  said:  "Community  Concern 
for  Senior  Citizens  Is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
gram achievement  primarily  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Maria  Redo,  work- 
ing as  an  unpaid  volunteer,  and  responsive 
members  of  the  business  community." 

Since  Mrs.  Redo  began  her  first  campaign 
in  Manhattan's  Yorkville  section  three  years 
ago  to  persuade  neighborhood  retail  mer- 
chants to  offer  discounts  to  Senior  Citizens 
on  fixed  incomes,  she  has  placed  the  Pro- 
gram's green  and  white  decal  on  storefronts 
throughout  the  five  boroughs,  and  sent 
along  how-to-do-lt  starter  kits  to  more  than 
28  other  cities  across  the  country. 

Mrs.  Redo,  working  with  ofHcials  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  for  the  Aging, 
and  with  a  wide  network  of  cooperative  vol- 
unteers and  agencies  In  tbe  community,  has 
enrolled  2600  stores  throughout  the  City. 

Recently,  Mrs.  Redo  has  successfully  en- 
listed the  supjHsrt  of  a  number  of  large 
chains  including  such  major  food  stores  as 
D'Agostino,  Dai tch -Shop well,  E  &  B  Stores, 
Grtstede  Brothers,  Pioneer  Stores  and  Sloan's 
Supermarkets.  Other  chains  participating  In 
Community  Concern  are  Savemart  Television 
and  Appliances,  Drago  Shoe  Repair,  and  E. 
J.  Korvette's  hearing  aid  concession.  Eye- 
glass Service  Industries,  Inc. 

These  firms,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first 
TorkvUle  participants,  Medlcraft  Shops,  Inc., 
representing  the  many  neighborhood  busi- 
nesses where  the  program  originated,  will  be 
honored  along  with  Mrs.  Redo  at  a  ceremony 
In  the  Blue  Room,  city  HaU,  10:30  ajn.,  Au- 
K^t  7th.  Mayor  Beame  and  Alice  Brophy, 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  For  the  Ag- 
ing will  present  Mrs.  Redo  and  the  10  busi- 
nesses mentioned  above  with  Certificates  of 
Appreciation  in  recognition  of  their  inno- 
mive  and  useful  contribution  to  older  New 
Yorkers. 

The  amount  of  tbe  retail  discount  offered 
oy  participants  In  Community  Concern  for 
»nior  Citizens  is  set  by  tbe  individual  mer- 
chant who  posts  the  distinctive  program  de- 
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cal  in  the  store  window  to  alert  senior  citi- 
zens that  they  can  get  price  reductions  In 
the  store  by  showing  either  their  Reduced 
Transit  Fare  or  Medicare  Card.  Discounts 
vary  from  store  to  store  between  6  to  20 
percent,  and  many  of  tbe  large  chains  have  a 
special  service  or  consideration  unique  to 
their  stores. 

Commissioner  Brophy  said:  "Mrs.  Redo 
has  proven  to  be  a  most  resourceful,  tena- 
cious and  successful  volunteer  and  the  best 
friend  of  senior  citizens,  not  only  In  New 
York  but  across  the  country.  She  has  re- 
sponded Indefatlgably  to  letters  on  starting 
the  program  from  as  far  away  as  Hawaii,  and 
she  has  been  flexible  and  generous  In  offering 
the  Idea  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  use  it  in 
other  communities.  She  has  been  an  inspir- 
ing example  of  the  difference  one  person  can 
make." 


CHILE   INSIDE   AND   OUTSIDE 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  possibly  nowhere  is  the  bias  of 
the  news  media  more  evident  than  in  its 
treatment  of  the  present  Government  of 
Chile.  Ever  since  Marxist  President  Sal- 
vador Allende  was  overthrown  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1973,  the  media  have  char- 
acterized the  junta  governing  Chile  as 
brutal  torturers  and  executioners.  The 
fact  that  Allende  had  totally  destroyed 
the  Chilean  economy  and  was  in  the  lat- 
ter stages  establishing  a  totalitarian, 
Communist  dictatorship,  generally  goes 
unreported. 

Also  ignored  and  not  investigated  are 
the  claims  by  the  junta  that  what  the 
media  is  reporting  are  leftist.  Communist 
inspired  lies,  fostered  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  was  severely  stung  by  the  failure 
of  AUende's  "Marxist"  experiment. 

Two  months  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  spending  3  days  in  Chile  at  the 
invitation  of  its  President,  Gen.  Augusto 
Pinochet,  but  at  the  expense  of  neither 
the  Chilean  Government  nor  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  I  found  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  actual  situation  there  and 
what  is  reported  in  the  media  to  be 
astonishing  and  outrageous.  The  country, 
its  people,  and  its  Government  are  sim- 
ply nothing  like  the  picture  that  has 
been  painted  by  those  whose  responsi- 
bility it  Is  to  convey  facts  to  their  readers 
and  listeners. 

This  ,1s  most  graphically  exemplified 
in  recent  surveys  conducted  by  Gallup 
International  of  people  in  Chile  con- 
trasted with  surveys  of  people  from  other 
countries.  The  results  show   that  the 
image  of  the  present  Chilean  Govern- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  Chilean  people 
is  very  favorable,  while  the  image  is  very 
unfavorable  in  the  eyes  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 
Gallup  International  concludes  that — 
It  Is  not  possible  to  deny  that  tbe  Inter- 
national Image  of  Chile,  a  product  mainly  of 
Informations     transmitted     through     mass 
communications     media     and     talks     with 
friends,  radically  differs  from  the  opinion 
held  by  people  living  In  that   country,  in 
direct  and  permanent  contact  with  the  ac- 
tual situation  existing  therein. 
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I  call  these  surveys,  which  are  printed 
below,  to  the  attention  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  facts  about  Chile: 
Chile  Inside  and  OnrsmE 

Diirlng  tbe  first  six  months  of  1976,  Gallup 
International  Research  Inc.  did  three  surveys 
whose  aim  was  to  measure  the  image  of  the 
present  Chilean  government,  ooth  in  tbe  eyes 
of  that  country's  public  opinion,  as  well  as 
in  the  international  environment. 

The  international  survey,  conducted  dur- 
ing February  and  March  1976,  covered  16 
countries — Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Canada,  USA,  Mexico,  Western  Germany, 
Austria,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Israel,  Japan  and  AustraUa — 
representing  806  mUUon  people,  that  Is  to 
say,  40.3%  of  tbe  world's  population.  If  India 
and  tbe  communist  countries  are  excluded. 

In  ChUe,  the  first  survey  was  conducted 
during  January  and  February  1975;  tbe  sec- 
ond, during  May  and  June. 

The  first  Chilean  survey  (January  and  Feb- 
ruary) was  b£ised  on  a  random  national  sam- 
ple of  1821  interviews  to  persons  18  years 
and  older,  living  both  in  rural  and  urban 
sectors.  Therefore,  It  is  to  be  considered  rep- 
resentative of  the  total  adult  Chilean  popu- 
lation. 

The  survey  of  May-June,  whose  aim  was 
to  update  and  control  the  results  of  the  first, 
WM  based  on  920  interviews  to  persons  18 
years  old  or  more,  living  In  urban  sectors 
and  representing  41  %  of  the  total  adult  pop- 
ulation of  that  country. 

Each  research,  in  all  the  countries  cov- 
ered, was  done  by  Institutes  affiliated  to  Gal- 
lup International,  using  all  standard  norma 
and  procedures  applied  In  this  field  of  t«- 
search. 

The  results  show  clearly  that  there  Is  no 
relation  between  tbe  way  in  which  the  chU- 
ean  inhabitants  look  at  their  own  country, 
and  the  way  in  which  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, envisage  the  Chilean  situation. 

Internationally,  the  prevailing  opinion  is 
that,  in  terms  of  order  and  peace,  Chile  suf- 
fered a  loss  because  of  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment (occurred  in  September  1973). 

Question:  In  your  opinion.  Do  you  think 
that  with  the  change  of  government  Chile 
has  won  or  lost  in  terms  of  order  and  peace? 

|ln  percent] 


Won       Lost 


O.K. 


Alleountries u.e  36.3  49  1 

South  America 23.0  51.0  26  0 

North  and  Central  America 12.0  41.0  47  0 

Europe 13.0  37.0  50.0 

East  and  Australia 14.0  14.0  72.0 

Among  Chileans  themselves,  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  they  live  better  to- 
day, than  before  September  1973  and  men- 
tion, as  the  main  asset  of  their  present  gov- 
ernment (In  answer  to  an  open-ended  ques- 
tion) the  attainment  of  a  way  of  life  whose 
most  relevant  features  are  order,  respect, 
discipline,  tranquility,  unity,  peace  and 
security. 

Question:  And  right  now.  Would  you  say 
you  are  living  better,  about  the  same,  or 
worse  than  before  September  11,  1973? 

(January  1975) 
|ln  pefcant] 


No 
Better         Same        Worse        opinion 


Total  sample_. 
Socioeconomic 
level: 

High 

Medium... 

Low 


64 


19 


13 


82 

11 

6 

67 

19 

1? 

53 

25 

18 
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Question:  Every  govemmenit  has  good  and 
bad  things.  Thinking  about  tt  .\a  government. 
Which  would  you  say  are  the  good  things  It 
can  show? 

The  three  most  frequent  Answers  to  this 
open-ended  question  were : 

(January  1975) 

|ln  percent) 


There  i  s 

order, 

respect. 

discipline, 

authority 

and 

stability 


Tie 


pea:e 


Total  sampit 45 

Su: 

Men 42 

Women 48 

Socio-economic  level: 

High 48 

Medium 45 

Low 42 


th  imselves. 


The  world  public  opinion 
Chilean  case  as  a  problem  frjom 
point  of  view:  lor  Chileans 
own  country's  problem  is  of 
political — nature. 

The  International  research 
questions  regarding  this  proljlem 
Bwers  to  these  questions  show 
of  economic  development,  Chile 
an  average  position  among  the 
can  countries  but,  in  political 
ty) ,  Is  considered  as  the 
freedom  in  that  same  context 

Question:    Please    look    at 
tell  me  which  three  South 
tries  you  consider  are  the 
rich  and  developed? 

Question:   And  which  three 
you   consider  the  poorest  anil 
oped? 

Question :  Now  about  these 
emments.  Whit^h  would  you 
South  American  countries  wh^e 
the  most  freedom? 


considers  the 

a  political 

their 

(conomlc — not 


included  four 

The  an- 

that,  In  terms 

Is  placed  on 

South  Amerl- 

terms  (llber- 

coufatry  with  less 


mast 


1  his   card   and 

coun- 

prosperous, 


Ai  aertcan 


say 


Question:  And  in  which  twc  coimtrles,  in 
your  opinion,  is  there  no  freedom? 

|ln  percenti 


The  3 
most 

pros-         The  3 
perous       poorest 


Brazil 63.4  5.3 

Argentina 58.7  5.1 

Venezuela 44.5  7  7 

Colombia 15.2  17.1 

CNIe 14.4  29.7 

Peru 10.9  33.3 

Uruguay 8.1  24.8 

Ecuador 5.6  32  8 

Bolivia 5.1  33.1 

Pmtttf 4.3  27.3 


In  Chile,  very  little  Importance 
to  the  political  situation  and,  or 
the   present   situation   In   tha; 
even  preferred  by  its  Inhabitant^ 
worries  the  ^llean  people  Is 
problem. 

Question:   People  have  dlffe^nt 
regarding    the    present    gover^iment 
which  of  the  following  do  yov 


(June  1975) 
[In  percent] 


Total 
group 


High 


The   ^erament    should 
continue  Just  like  now... 


39 


39 


re  IS 

unity, 

and 

irity 


32 


29 
34 

29 

31 
32 


14 
9 

15 
12 
9 


countries  do 
underdevel- 


qountrles'  gov- 

are  the  two 

people  live 


Most 
ffeedom 


No 
freedom 


38.1 

27.5 

28.2 

15.7 

4.2 

7.4 

6.8 

5.1 

4.0 

4.2 


9.0 

16.1 

4.8 

5.5 

48.1 

15.6 

9.4 

6.3 

12.2 

6.7 


Is  given 

the  contrary, 

coimtry,    is 

What  really 

the  economic 


opinions 

With 

agree  most: 
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(The  gov- 
ernment) 
put  an  end 
to  politics 
and 
politicians 


Socio-  iconomic  position 


Medium        Low 


37  43 


Socioeconomic  pos 

tion 

Total 

group 

High  Mad 

ium 

Low 

The   government    should 

not  call  to  general  elec- 
tions but  should  govern 

with  support  of  civilians. 

36 

40 

41 

?6 

The    government    should 

not  call  to  general  elec- 
tions, but  should  govern 

with  nonmarxist  politi- 

cians  

6 

8 

5 

5 

All  the  nonmarxist  political 

parties     should     come 

back   and   tbe  govern- 

ment should  call  to  gen- 

eral elections . 

14 
5 

12 
2 

12 
6 

20 

No  opinion... 

6 
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Question:  Supposing  you  could  chooM 
What  kind  of  government  would  you  cho^ 
today  for  Chile?  ^^ 


Socioeconomic  |x»itiae 


Total 
group 


High 


Med- 
ium 


12 


Very  Fairly 

important  important 

or  or  of  little           Without 

important  importance      importance 


InflJiion,  cost  of  living. 

67 

28 

4 

Wages  and  salaries 

53 

35 

6 

Unemployment 

58 

24 

11 

Freedom  of  expression 

19 

27 

44 

The  recess  of  political 

parties 

5 

11 

70 

The  world's  public  opinion  envisages  the 
Chilean  government  as  dictatorial,  unprogres- 
slve,  cruel,  warlike  and  unfair: 

Question:  Which  of  the  following  words 
do  you  think  best  describes  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  Chile? 

All  countries 

Percent 

Democratic 11.2 

Dictatorial 64.  2 

Progressive 21.8 

Unprogresslve 37.  fl 

Benevolent 13.3 

Cruel "I  44!  8 

Peaceful jg.  g 

Warlike  41' 7 

Pair ;;2 14;  4 

Unfair   42.9 

But  Chileans  have  a  different  opinion  of 
their  own  government:  The  absolute  major- 
ity thinks  that  the  government  has  been 
good  or  very  good;  feels  that,  regarding  la- 
bour relations,  the  government  stands  In  an 
Impartial  position  with  respect  to  employers 
and  workers;  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose,  they  prefer  a  strong  and  authoritar- 
ian government — and  by  slightly  lower  pro- 
portion— with  no  political  tendencies. 

Question:  All  governments  have  good  and 
bad  aspects.  Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, how  would  you  rate  this  govern- 
ment? 

(June  1975) 
(In  percent] 


Total 
group 


Socioeconomic  position 
High  Medium         Low 


Question:  This  is  a  list  of  problems  affect- 
ing Chileans.  We  will  name  them  one  by  one 
and  will  ask  you  to  classify  each  one,  assign- 
ing notes  from  1  to  5.  Note  1  corresponds  to 
those  problems  you  feel  are  very  important 
for  yourself  and,  note  5,  to  those  problems 
you  feel  are  of  no  importance  to  you  (pass 
card). 

(June  1975) 
[In  percenti 


Verebad 2 

Bad. 3 

Below  average 5 

Average 17 

Above  average 19 

Good 37 

S!!^'*^:;::::::::::::  'I 


2 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

5 

7 

3 

16 

26 

21 

20 

16 

42 

37 

35 

29 

16 

7 

3 

2 

1 

A  strong  and  authoritarian 
government 54 

Or  a  gentle  and  dialoglst 
government 16 

OK--- - 30 

A    moderate   government 
with  participation  of  polit- 
ical tendencies 18 

Or  a  strong  government, 
with  no  political  tenden- 
cies   48 

D.K :::     34 


66 

11 
24 


21 


55 
25 


52 

16 
31 


20 


48 
31 


iM 


a 

31 


46 
42 


Question:  Which  would  you  say  Is  general- 
ly  the  position  of  the  present  government- 
It  favours  employers,  it  favours  workers  or 
it  favours  both? 

(In  percent] 


Socioeconomic  posibM 


Favours 


Total 
group 


High 


Me- 
dium 


Lot 


Employers n  g 

Workers 14  13 

Both.. 66  68 

OK 9  14 


10 
13 

70 


15 
17 

9 


Faced  with  the  alternative  of  choosing 
a  South  American  country  to  live  in,  the 
world's  public  opinion  places  (Jhile  In  the 
penultimate  position  of  the  list  of  prefer- 
ences. 

Question:  Suppose  you  had  to  live  in  a 
South  American  country,  which  one  of  then 
would  you  prefer? 

All  countries 

Percent 

Argentina    21.4 

Bolivia 1.7 

Brazil 29.8 

Colombia  3.    3.7 

Chile  IIII"    l.t 

Ecuador   211.    1.8 

Paraguay   _"".I    1.4 

Peru 3.4 

Uruguay .    1.9 

Venezuela    12.0 

But  ChUeans,  even  faced  with  the  poi- 
slbllity  of  living  in  another  country,  would 
prefer  to  stay  In  ChUe. 

Question:  Now,  changing  the  subject.  II 
you  had  the  possibUity  of  Uvlng  In  another 
country,  what  would  you  prefer:  staying  In 
Chile,  or  going  to  live  abroad? 

(June  1975) 
(in  percent] 


Total  - 
sample 

Socioeconomic  positioii 

High     Medium           Uw 

Staying  in  Chile.. 

Going  abroad 

D.K 

81 
16 
2 

90             80             2 

8         16        a 

3               3              3 

This  proportion  of  "migrating  IntentloM" 
In  ChUe,  can  be  favorably  compared  with 
other  figures  obtained  by  Gallup  InterM- 
tlonal  in  several  countries. 

In  every  case,  the  question  asked  was  th< 
same. 

Question:  If  you  had  the  posslbUlty,  wcnlA 
you  like  to  live  in  some  other  counlay? 
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(February  1971) 
(In  percent! 


Yes 


No 


O.K. 


Sweden 

Holland 

UrugMjr 

Greece 

Great  Britain 

Finland 

United  Stztes 

Brazil 

Western  Germany. 


18 

78 

4 

16 

82 

? 

32 

63 

5 

22 

78  .... 

41 

b9  .... 

19 

74 

7 

12 

85 

3 

17 

81 

? 

27 

70 

3 

The  International  public  opinion  feels  that 
Its  level  of  information  about  Chile  Is  higher 
than  the  one  it  has  about  other  South  Amer- 
ican countries. 

Question:  Do  you  know  who  governs  .  .  . 
(Uruguay,  Colombia,  Chile).  A  president 
elected  by  the  people,  a  general  or  military 
(ward? 

PERCENTAGES  OF  PERSONS  ANSWERING  "DON'T  KNOW" 
TO  QUESTION  ABOVE 


North 

and 

East 

All 

South   Central 

and 

coun- 

Amer-    Amer- 

Aus- 

tries 

ica         ica 

Europe 

tralia 

Uruguay 60.2       45.7       61.3       61.0         71.7 

Colombia 58.9       33.5       60.0       66.1         77.7 

Chile 40.6       22.3       45.7       36.6        63.0 


The  main  source  of  Information  of  the 
worlds  public  opinion  about  what  is  happen- 
ing In  South  America,  are  mass  communlca- 
Uons  media  and  "talking  with  friends". 

Question :  What  is  your  main  source  of  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  happening  in  South 
America? 

All  countries 

Percent 

TV 62.  3 

Newspapers 62.  4 

Radio 30.7 

Magazines n.  6 

Talking  with  friends 8.6 

It  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  the  inter- 
national image  of  Chile,  a  product  mainly  of 
Informations  transmitted  through  mass  com- 
munications media  and  talks  with  friends, 
radically  differs  from  the  opinion  held  by 
people  living  in  that  country,  in  direct  and 
permanent  contact  with  the  actual  situa- 
tion existing  therein. 


DECONTROL,    YES,   BUT  NOT   THIS 
WAY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weanesdai/,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Extension  of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  excellent  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  OU  and  Gas  Journal  en- 
titled "Decontrol  Yes,  But  Not  This 
Way." 

The  editorial,  appearing  on  August  18, 
1975,  in  one  of  the  leading  journals  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  points  out  that 
wliile  decontrol  is  desirable,  sudden  de- 
control can  cause  immense  problems  to 
the  Nation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  this 
editorial  in  mind  when  they  vote  In  con- 
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nection  with  the  impending  vote  on  the 
veto  of  S.  1849,  legislation  extending  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for 
6  months. 

If  any  solution  is  to  be  struck  between 
the  Congress  and  the  administration, 
time  is  an  urgent  necessity  in  achieving 
the  kind  of  mutual  concessions  necessary. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Aug.  18,  1975] 
Decontrol,  Yes,  But  Not  This  Wat 

It  may  seem  carping  to  criticize  an  end  to 
allocation  and  price  controls  on  crude  oil 
and  refined  products  no  matter  how  it  hap- 
pens. But  the  circumstances  under  which 
controls  are  heading  for  expiration  on  Aug. 
31  threaten  to  negate  most  of  the  benefits 
that  flow  normally  from  a  free  market. 

Congress  may  be  able  to  continue  controls 
by  overriding  the  President's  promised  veto 
of  the  6-month  extension  of  the  law.  If  that 
comes  to  pass,  the  tJ.S.  will  be  back  where  it 
started,  with  the  President  wanting  to  phase 
out  price  ceilings  and  Congress  opposing  any 
such  action. 

If  controls  actually  die,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Industry  and  the  country  will  enter  a 
new  period  of  uncertainty.  A  Congress  an- 
gered by  rising  prices  and  eager  to  escape 
blame  for  them  will  surely  make  renewed  ef- 
forts to  legislate  a  rollback. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  amply  demon- 
strated their  strong  feelings  in  favor  of  con- 
trols. Both  houses  mustered  more  than 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to  Mar.  31,  1976. 

This  heavy  margin  In  favor  of  controls  is 
not  automatically  convertible  into  a  veto 
override.  But  It  does  reflect  overwhelming 
sentiment  among  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  support  of  some  celling  on  prices. 
They  wani  this  Insurance  in  the  short  run 
to  prevent  further  Increases  in  the  event  the 
OPEC  cartel  Jacks  up  crude  prices  again  next 
month. 

In  this  climate,  even  with  the  power  of 
presidential  veto  supporting  decontrol,  pro- 
ducers cannot  count  on  continuation  of  the 
free  market  for  very  long.  Investments  in  ex- 
ploration and  production,  based  on  $13  oil, 
may  very  quickly  tiu-n  out  to  have  been  made 
on  a  false  premise. 

So,  even  if  the  little-mourned  EPAA  dies 
on  Aug.  31,  Industry  wUl  still  lack  the  sound 
basis  for  planning  it  has  sought  in  vain  since 
the  price  freeze  ushered  in  controls  4  years 
ago.  A  pricing  policy  that  rests  on  the  weak 
reed  of  a  presidential  veto  is  no  policy  at  all. 

To  be  of  any  value  as  a  guide  to  the  future, 
policy  must  enjoy  fairly  broad  support  in  the 
Congress.  It  must  owe  Its  existence  to  some-* 
thing  other  than  the  fact  that  opponents 
cannot,  for  the  moment  anyway,  line  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  and  Senate  against  it. 
The  arithmetic  can  change  at  any  time,  just 
as  the  veto  can  pass  into  other  hands  in  No- 
vember of  next  year. 

This  cold  war  between  the  White  House 
and  Congress  cries  for  resolution  through  a 
compromise  acceptable  to  both.  The  basis  for 
that  bargain,  even  its  details,  can  be  found 
in  the  program  to  phase  out  controls  which 
President  Ford  sent  up  last  month,  only' to 
have  it  rejected. 

Decontrol  over  the  specified  39  months,  if 
written  Into  law  as  proposed,  offers  Incentives 
for  an  expanded  search  for  oil.  especially  If 
the  related  windfall  tax  gives  proper  credit 
for  plowback.  And  it  promises  stability  that  is 
lacking  under  sudden  decontrol  opposed  by 
a  big  majority  of  lawmakers. 

The  veto  is  a  useful  weapon  provided  by 
the  founding  fathers  as  a  check  against  the 
excesses  of  a  runaway  majority.  But  unless  it 
becomes  a  vehicle  for  reasonable  compromise, 
the  benefits  will  soon  be  wiped  out  by  the 
backlash  that  Is  already  buUdlng  up. 
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ISRAEL,    HABITAT   AND   THE 
U.N.'S    FUTURE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NZW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sponding to  another  Arab  inspired  at- 
tempt to  politicize  an  international  hu- 
manitarian organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions Preparatory  Conference  on  Human 
Settlement — Habitat — meeting  in  Te- 
heran on  June  19  adopted  a  recommen- 
dation to  exclude  Israel  from  the  full 
conference  to  be  held  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
Canada,  from  May  31-June  14,  1976.  A 
similar  anti-Israel  proposal  was  adopted 
at  another  United  Nations  Preparatory 
Conference  on  Human  Settlement  meet- 
ing in  Cairo  in  June. 

According  to  reports  released  by  the 
U.N.,  the  recommendations  to  exclude  Is- 
rael were  made  on  the  putative  grounds 
that  "Israel  has  always  acted  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Habitat"  and  that  Israel 
was  responsible  for  the  "involuntary  mi- 
gration" of  "2  million  Palestinian  Arabs" 
and  for  the  destruction  of  Palestinian 
settlements. 

These  claims,  however,  are  totally 
without  foundation. 

The  Arab  refugees  were  not  driven 
from  Palestine.  According  to  impartial 
records  of  the  British  mandate  govern- 
ment, the  vast  majority,  numbering  at 
most  590,000  Arabs,  left  their  homes  in 
the  area  that  was  to  become  Israel,  as  a 
result  of  the  urging  and  pressures  of  the 
Arab  leaders,  with  the  reassurance  that 
their  departure  would  help  in  the  war 
against  Israel. 

The  truth  is  that  it  was  in  the  Arab 
countries  that  the  savage  tale  of  "in- 
voluntary imigration"  unfolded.  Indeed, 
the  years  1948-60  may  well  prove  to  have 
been  the  blackest  period  in  the  annals  of 
the  Jewish  communities  in  the  Arab 
countries.  Humiliation  and  discrimina- 
tion were  the  Jews'  daily  lot.  They  were 
continually  subjected  to  government  in- 
spired programs  of  violence,  looting,  and 
murder.  During  these  persecutions,  the 
borders  were  alternately  closed  to  prevent 
their  escape,  and  then  suddenly  opened 
to  engender  the  inevitable  empty-handed 
flight.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  some 
900,000  Jews  were  driven  from  Arab 
lands — the  same  Jews  whose  families  had 
lived  there  for  thousands  of  years  and 
had  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress, 
wealth.  £ind  culture  to  these  nations. 
Forced  to  leave  their  homelands  they 
were  offered  no  reparations:  in  fact,  in 
most  cases  they  were  prohibited  from 
taking  with  them  anything  more  than  the 
clothes  on  their  backs. 

Hence,  when  we  speak  of  "involuntary 
migration"  let  us  not  forget  that  there 
were  almost  twice  as  many  Jewish  refu- 
gees who  were  forced  from  Arab  coun- 
tries as  Arab  refugees  who  left  Israel  of 
their  own  free  will  or  at  the  orders  or 
exhortations  of  their  leaders. 

Today,  ironically,  it  is  the  Arab  lead- 
ers, not  the  Israelis,  who  force  the  Pales- 
tinians to  live  in  debilitating  squalor. 
While  Israelis  have  taken  steps  to  Im- 
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prove  health  conditions  anil  encourage 
the  economic  prosperity  oi  the  Pales- 
tinians in  the  West  Bank  ajid  the  Gaza 
Strip,  the  Arab  leaders  prevent  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  PalestLniins  who  re- 
side on  their  soil,  holding  cut  to  all  of 
them,  instead,  the  hope  of  return  and  of 
"vengence"  on  the  Jews  cf  Israel  to 
whom  the  Arabs  have  transl  erred  blame 
for  the  Palestinians'  plight. 

Moreover,  Arab  nations  toqay  continue 
to  subject  their  Jewish  citikens  to  nu- 
merous forms  of  dlscriminat  on,  restric- 
tions, arbitrary  arrest,  tortu'e  and  gen- 
eral harassment.  Forbidden  to  leave 
their  country,  Syrian  and  Iraqi  Jews  live 
as  virtual  hostages  in  their  own  land,  in 
constant  fear  of  the  oppressive  and  sup- 
pressive policies  of  their  govi  mments. 

Who  is  then  violating  an<.  degrading 
the  "spirit  of  Habitat"?  Is  i1  Israel?  Or 
is  it  the  Arab  nations? 

While  the  Arab  nations  (»ntinue  to 
prevent  the  rehabilitation  (f  the  Pal- 
estinian people — using  them  i  is  a  tool  for 
specious  political  ends — and  continue  to 
deny  their  Jewish  citizens  fimdamental 
human  rights,  Israel,  in  the  ^t  8  years, 
has  sponsored  far-reaching  changes  that 
have  markedly  improved  the  Palestin- 
ians economic  and  social  welfare.  And 
Arabs  living  in  Israel  enjoyimore  per- 
sonal freedom  and  economic  opportunity 
than  those  in  nearly  every  Arab  state. 

Since  the  1967  war,  the^umber  of 
doctors  and  dentists  in  the  West  Bank 
has  doubled,  the  number  of  htepital  beds 
has  increased  by  20  percent  and  the  num- 
ber of  hospital  births  has  doubled. 
Malaria  is  now  virtually  absent  from  the 
West  Bank,  and  there  has  been  a  sharp 
drop  in  deaths  from  measles  i  md  polio — 
factors  which  have  halved  the  infant 
mortality  rate. 

Similarly,  IsraeU  agricultujal  special- 
ists have  sponsored  changes  in  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  agriculture,  latroducing 
better  techniques  to  the  Arab  farmers. 
Field  crops,  vegetables,  fruits  and  live- 
stock have  all  increased  In  the  past  5 
years. 

The  Habitat  Preparatory  Conferences 
are  but  the  latest  targets  of  a  cunning 
and  continuous  effort  by  th^  Arabs  to 
isolate  Israel  diplomatically  land  polit- 
ically in  the  world  and  to  osaucize  her 
from  the  "family  of  nations."  Having  its 
beginning  several  years  ago,  the  Arab 
offensive  against  Israel  pins  i<b  hopes  on 
the  hypocrisy,  the  cynical  semihness  and 
the  cowardice,  which  to  my  retret.  char- 
acterize the  behavior  of  a  lar^e  number 
of  coimtries  in  the  international  arena. 

Already,  the  Arab,  third  World,  and 
Soviet  nations  have  managed]  to  isolate 
Israel  from  the  regional  councils  of 
UNESCO  and  force  a  vote  at  [the  World 
Health  Organization  meeUng  |n  Geneva 
to  condemn  Israel  for  nonexistent  health 
inadequacies  in  the  administered  terri- 
tories. In  addition,  at  the  Cortference  of 
the  International  Labor  Orgaiization  In 
Geneva  the  Palestine  Llberaticjn  Organl- 
zation  was  granted  observer  status. 

Currently,  we  are  in  the  riidst  of  a 
carefully  orchestrated  attemi)t  by  the 
Arabs  to  expel  Israel  from  msmbership 
In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
A  meeting  of  40  Moslem  fore  gn  minis- 
ters in  Jidda.  Saudi  Arabia,  <n  July  16 
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voted  to  derive  Israel  of  her  status  and 
rights  in  the  world  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  irresponsible  and 
blatantly  political  Isehavior  cannot  be 
permitted.  The  politicalization  of  the 
UJ^.  and  her  specialized  agencies — the 
most  effective  and  humanizing  parts  of 
the  U.N.  structure — must  be  resisted  by 
all  nations,  particularly  the  United 
States.  At  stake  is  not  only  the  removal 
of  Israel  from  the  United  Nations,  but  in 
addition,  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  as  a  responsible  ally  and  the  future 
of  the  UJ^.  Itself. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Arabs  are 
once  again  contemplating  a  move  to  use 
the  upcoming  United  Nations  Prepa- 
ratory Conference  in  New  York  from 
Augiist  25-28  as  a  staging  ground  for 
their  war  on  Israel. 

If  we  are  to  discourage  other  nations 
from  voting  to  exclude  Israel  from  the 
Vancouver  Habitat  Conference  next  year 
and  from  voting  to  exclude  Israel  from 
the  General  Assembly  this  fall,  the  Ford 
administration  must  move  firmly  and 
resolutely  to  block  the  burgeoning  Arab 
offensive. 

Such  an  action  would  make  more  cred- 
ible Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  re- 
cent warning  that  those  who  seek  to 
manipulate  U.N.  membership  by  political 
abuse  run  the  risk  of  weakening  Amer- 
ican public  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  inheriting  an  "empty  shell." 


AMENDMENTS  NEEDED  TO  IM- 
PROVE NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES 
ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  H.R.  3884,  the  National 
Emergencies  Act,  I  Intend  to  offer  a  series 
of  amendments  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove that  important  piece  of  legislation. 
It  Is  obvious  to  all  that  congressional 
action  to  terminate  the  four  existing 
states  of  national  emergency  is  long 
overdue.  For  more  than  40  years,  the 
American  people  have  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  laws  which  empower  the 
President  to  seize  private  property,  orga- 
nize and  control  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, institute  mdrtlal  law,  promulgate 
secret  regulations,  and  otherwise  control 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  without 
reference  to  democratic  processes.  In  the 
words  of  Senator  Church,  cochairman 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  the 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergency : 
These  powers,  if  exercised,  would  confer 
upon  the  President  total  authority  to  do 
anything  he  pleased. 

Thankfully,  the  preponderance  of  ex- 
traordinary powers  available  to  Ameri- 
can Presidents  since  1933  under  the  on- 
going state  of  emergency  have  never  been 
exercised.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  a  state 
of  emergency  remains  in  effect,  the  use 
of  such  powers  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  some  470  different  provisions  of 
law  is  a  constant  possibility.  By  termi- 
nating the  four  existing,  yet  obsolete  na- 
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tlonal  emergencies,  H.R.  3884  will  tem- 
porarily eliminate  the  threat  that  abuse 
of  emergency  powers  could  be  used  to 
subvert  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  authors  of  H.R.  3884  also  at- 
tempted the  difficult  task  of  establishing 
a  mechanism  for  the  declaration  of  any 
future  national  emergencies  by  an  Amer- 
ican President.  The  creation  of  any  such 
set  of  procedures  would  be  a  vast  im- 
provement  over  the  status  quo  In  which 
the  President's  authority  to  act  in  times 
of  emergency  is  essentially  undefined 
According  to  Senator  Mathias.  cochair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  the  Termination  of  the  National 
Emergency : 

There  Is  no  consistent  way  In  which  emer- 
gencies are  invoked,  reviewed,  or  terminated. 

Unfortunately,  no  clear  definition  of 
the  President's  emergency  powers  has 
emerged  from  the  few  Supreme  Court 
cases  hi  the  area.  In  the  words  of  Senator 
CHxniCH: 

(The  Court  1  has  Invoked  three  different 
doctrines,  and  It  has  wobbled  aU  over  the 
place. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  must  act  to 
clarify  the  conditions  under  which  the 
President  can  declare  a  state  of  emer- 
gency and  the  procedures  by  which  an 
emergency  can  be  invoked  and  termi- 
nated. The  problem  is  analogous  to. 
though  perhaps  more  grave  than,  that 
faced  by  Congress  in  considering  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  in  1973.  In  that  In- 
stance, as  in  this  one.  Congress  was  faced 
with  a  vast  yet  imdeflned  facet  of  Presi- 
dential power,  with  considerable  poten- 
tial for  abuse,  which  had,  in  effect,  be- 
come virtually  unlimited.  There,  Con- 
gress responded  by  specifying  a  limited 
set  of  conditions  under  which  a  Presi- 
dent could  commit  American  forces  to 
combat.  Moreover,  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution required  the  President  to  consult 
with  Congress  whenever  possible  before 
taking  any  such  action.  Finally,  the  res- 
olution provided  for  the  automatic  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  after  a  speci- 
fied period  unless  Congress  has  agrt«d 
to  an  extension  of  that  period.  Those 
provisions,  taken  together,  constitute  a 
basic  assurance  that  an  American  Presi- 
dent will  not  grossly  abuse  his  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  armed  warfare  without 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, through  the  awesome  extraordi- 
nary powers  it  confers  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, is  at  least  as  significant  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  as  the  Presidoit's 
exercise  of  war  powers.  Yet  the  current 
provisions  of  H.R.  3884  do  not  apply  the 
same  standards  of  specificity  and  ac- 
countability which  were  written  into  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  for  the  very  pur- 
poses of  preventing  Executive  abuse  and 
preserving  congressional  Involvement  in 
the  exercise  of  extraordinary  powers.  In 
Its  present  form,  H.R.  3884  authorizes 
the  President  unilaterally  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  whenever  he  decides 
it  is  essential  to  do  so.  No  necessary  con- 
ditions must  be  met  nor  must  Congress 
be  consulted  or  even  informed  before 
such  momentous  action  is  taken. 
Moreover,  once  an  emergency  has  been 
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proclaimed,  the  burden  is  on  Congress  to 
act  to  terminate  it.  Unless  both  Houses 
of  Congress  pass  a  concurrent  resolution 
terminating  a  state  of  emergency,  the 
emergency  shall  continue  indefinitely. 
Thus,  if  Congress  is  divided  or  fails  to 
act.  the  emergency  will  remain  in  effect. 
This  provision  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion which  provides  for  automatic  ter- 
mination of  the  use  of  American  forces 
unless  Congress  acts  afiftrmatively  to  ap- 
prove an  extension.  In  this  case,  as  in 
that  one,  I  believe  that  the  burden  should 
be  placed  on  those  wishing  to  continue, 
not  to  end.  an  extraordinary  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  President  can  legally 
exercise  virtually  imlimited  authority. 

A  final  deficiency  of  H.R.  3884  Is  that 
it  fails  to  provide  for  the  compilation  of 
a  definitive  and  all-inclusive  list  of  those 
powers  which  could  conceivably  be  exer- 
cised during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President.  Until  such  a  list 
has  been  prepared,  the  possibility  re- 
mains that  during  some  future  declared 
emergency,  the  President  will  rely  upon 
some  previously  imnoticed  statute  to 
carry  out  a  plan  for  which  no  regular 
legal  justification  exists.  The  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  conducted  exhaustive  re- 
search which  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  a  list  of  470  provisions  of  law  confer- 
ring emergency  powers.  But  that  list  was 
admittedly  not  necessarily  all-inclusive 
and.  of  course,  has  no  legal  standing  of 
its  own.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  of  all  powers  which  could 
conceivably  be  exercised  during  a  future 
emergency. 

CIRCUMSTANCES   IN   WHICH   AN  EBIQtGENCT   CAN 
BE    DECLAEED    MUST    BE    DEFTNZD 

These,  then  are  the  serious  weaknesses 
of  H.R.  3884  which  would  be  remedied  by 
the  set  of  amendments  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose on  the  floor.  First,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  based  on  sections  2  and  3  of 
the  war  powers  resolution  to  specify 
those  circumstances  under  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  consult  with  Congress  before 
taking  such  action  in  every  possible  in- 
stance. The  standard  set  by  this  amend- 
ment is  precisely  that  contained  in  the 
war  powers  resolution.  The  logical  Jus- 
tification for  sharp  definition  and  spec- 
ificity in  both  cases  is  Identical,  as  Is  the 
justification  for  prior  consultation  with 
Congress.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment is  crucial  to  preventing  the  unwar- 
ranted declaration  of  an  emergency  by 
a  President. 

AtTTOMATIC   TEKMINATION 

A  second  amendment  would  provide 
for  the  automatic  termination  of  a  de- 
clared emergency  after  30  days  xmless 
Congress  acts  to  extend  the  state  of 
emergency  beyond  that  deadline  or  un- 
less Congress  Is  unable  to  meet  to  con- 
sider such  a  proposed  extension  because 
the  United  States  was  under  attack.  The 
amendment  Is  also  drawn  precisely  along 
the  lines  of  the  war  powers  resolution — 
section  5(b).  An  emergency  Is,  by  defi- 
nition, a  short-term  affair.  If  a  continua- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  state  beyond 
30  days  is  necessary  and  desirable,  af- 
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firmative  congressional  action  should  be 
required  to  prolong  the  emergency.  Once 
again,  the  justification  for  the  manda- 
tory withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
hostilities  after  60  days  in  the  absence 
of  congressional  action,  contained  with- 
in the  war  powers,  is  at  least  applicable 
here. 

ATJTHOErrATIVK     LIST     OP     EMERGENCY     POWERS 

A  third  key  amendment  would  require 
the  Attorney  General  to  compile  a  list 
of  all  provisions  of  law  which  confer 
emergency  powers.  The  list  would  be 
submitted  to  Congress  and  printed  In 
the  Federal  Register.  An  accompanjring 
amendment  would  stipulate  that  no 
emergency  power  could  be  utilized  by 
the  President  imless  it  was  groimded  in 
a  provision  of  law  contained  in  the  At- 
torney General's  Ust.  The  adoption  of 
these  two  amendments  would  mean  that 
the  term  "emergency  powers"  will  have 
an  established  and  definitive  meaning  for 
the  first  time. 

OTHER    AMENDMENTS 

If  some  or  all  of  these  substantive 
amendments  are  adopted,  I  will  offer 
several  conforming  amendments  of  a 
technical  nature  to  retsdn  the  internal 
consistency  of  the  act.  In  addition,  I  plan 
to  offer  a  minor  amendment  which  would 
require  the  President  to  certify  monthly, 
rather  than  armually,  that  an  emergency 
remains  in  effect. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  House  will  approve  the  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act  after  encompass- 
ing the  important  changes  which  I  will 
propose.  We  have  all  Uved  under  a  de- 
clared National  Emergency  for  so  long 
that  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  overlook  the 
grave  potential  for  abuse  of  the  awesome 
powers  brought  into  being  by  such  a  dec- 
laration. We  have  been  relatively  fortu- 
nate on  this  score  in  the  past.  Yet  that 
does  not  give  us  the  right  to  ignore  the 
potential  for  such  abuse  in  the  future.  It 
is  regrettable  that  we  had  to  endure  the 
tragedy  of  an  undeclared  war  in  South- 
east Asia  before  placing  some  ostensible 
limits  on  the  President's  war  powers  in 
1973.  In  the  case  of  national  emergencies, 
we  have  a  chance  to  act  responsibly  be- 
fore an  abuse  of  power  occurs  which 
makes  us  sorry  we  did  not  act  sooner  to 
define  the  President's  authority  to  de- 
clare an  emergency  and  to  assure  con- 
gressional control  and  public  accounta- 
bility. I  hope  that  all  Members  wUl  care- 
fully study  these  amendments  prior  to 
the  imminent  fioor  consideration  of  H.R. 
3884.  The  text  of  the  amendments  which 
I  intend  to  offer  follows: 

Amendment  to  HJl.  3884,  as  Reported, 
Offered  bt  Me.  Drinan 

Page  2,  line  22.  Insert  Immediately  after  the 
period  the  following:  "The  President  shall  Is- 
sue such  a  proclamation  pursuant  only  to: 
(1)  a  declaration  of  war;  (2)  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States;  Its  territories  or  posses- 
sions, or  Its  armed  forces:  or  (3)  the  prior 
enactment  of  a  Joint  resolution  specifically 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  such  proc- 
lamation. The  President  In  every  possible  In- 
stance shall  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
Congress  and  provide  Congress  with  all  per- 
tinent Information  before  proclaiming  the 
existence  of  a  national  emergency.  After  such 
proclamation  has  been  issued,  the  President 
shall  consult  regularly  with  Congress  until 
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the        national        emergency       has       been 
terminated." 

Amendment  to  H.R.  3884,  as  Reported. 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Drinan 

Page  3.  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  15  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ";  or 

■'(3)  thirty  calendar  days  elapse  foUowlng 
the  declEU'atlon  of  an  emergency  unless  Con- 
gress (A)  has  authorized  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution the  extension  of  such  an  emergency  to 
a  date  certain,  or  (B)  Is  physically  unable  to 
meet  as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States." 

Amendment  to  HJl.  3884,  as  Reported. 
Offered  bt  Ma.  Drinan 

On  page  10.  immediately  after  line  19.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  603.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  list  of  all  provisions  of  law  (including  but 
not  limited  to  statutes,  executive  orders,  and 
departmental  regulations)  conferring  jkjw- 
ers  and  authorities  which  may  be  exercised 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President.  Such  list  shall  be  publUhed  In  the 
Federal  Register." 

Amendment  to  HJl.  3884,  as  Reported. 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Drinan 

Page  7,  line  2,  insert  immediately  after 
"act"  the  following:  ",  and  unless  such  pro- 
visions of  law  are  among  those  enumerated 
by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  Act". 

Amendment  to  H.R.  3884.  as  Reported. 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Drinan 

Page  3,  line  24.  insert  immediately  after 
the  comma  the  following:  "or  on  the  date 
specified  in  any  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection,  or 
on  the  30th  day  following  the  declaration  ot 
such  an  emergency.". 

Amendments  to  H.R.  3884.  as  Reported. 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Drinan 

Page  4.  line  21,  strike  out  "fifteen"  and  in- 
sert "five"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  "fifteen"  and  in- 
sert "five"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  5,  line  16.  strike  out  "six"  and  Insert 
"two"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  6.  line  17,  strike  out  "conference"  and 
insert  the  following:  "unless  both  Houses  of 
Congress  shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas 
and  nays". 

Page  5.  line  21,  strike  out  "six"  and  Insert 
"two"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Amendment  to  HJt.  3884.  as  Reported. 

Offered  bt  Mr.  Drinan 
Page  3.  line  16,  strike  out  "year"  and  Insert 
"month"  m  lieu  thereof. 


BEWARE     OF    DECONTROL    ADVO- 
CATES BEARING  GIFTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  page  4  of 
Airline  Reports  dated  August  21.  1975. 
entitled  "Beware  of  Decontrol  Advocates 
Bearing  Gifts." 

This  report,  a  major  publication  in  the 
airline  industry,  warns  the  industry  and 
the  Nation  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
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sudden  decontrol  of  certain  bll  prices, 
and  the  problems  little  concealed  In  ad- 
ministration proposals  for  pa^s  through 
of  Jet  fuel  prices. 

The  Nation  should  be  awa^-e  of  the 
severe  economic  consequencas  coming 
from  sudden  decontrol  throu^jh  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Emergency  Petiioleum  Al- 
location Act  and  Presidential  Veto  of  8. 
1849  which  would  extend  that  statute  for 
6  months  to  enable  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  work  out  a 
solution  with  regard  to  decontrol. 

Report  follows :  [ 

BrWAEE  OF  DKCONTKOL  AOTOCATKS  BE^RtNO  GDTS 

The  Pord  Administration,  oblivions  to  the 
100% -plus  Increase  In  Jet  fuel  pflces  since 
1973,  this  week  unveiled  a  nebulojus  plan  to 
partially  offset  fuel  price  Increases  if  controls 
are  lifted  September  1.  The  proposal,  de- 
scribed as  a  "Joint  Petition  for  J&nergency 
Procedures"  was  flled  Tuesday  by  DOT,  PEA 
and  the  CouncU  on  Wage  &  Prlcf  Stability 
(D.  28191).  So  confusing  and  Impractical  Is 
the  plan  that  Its  main  objective  ap|>ear8  to  be 
to  neutralize  harm  to  the  alrUne  industry  as 
an  Issue  which  Congress  might  Incorporate  In 
Its  effort  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
an  extension  of  fuel  price  controls.  And  a 
clear  secondary  objective  is  to  substitute  the 
Administration's  Idea  of  rate-rnkklng  for 
CAB'S.  j 

Significantly  lacking  In  docuiiientatlon, 
the  Administration's  petition  drawf  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  price  of  aviation  fuel  la  not 
expected  to  Increase  more  than  thite  cents  a 
gallon."  That,  the  Administration  s^ys,  would 
be  the  net  impact  after  decontrol^  and  sus- 
pension by  the  President  of  the  t2  Import 
fee  on  foreign  crude  which  the  Oourts  re- 
cently held  was  Illegally  Imposed.  fThe  peti- 
tion also  limits  the  3<  figure  to  fthe  next 
several  months"  and  adds  the  omilious  note 
that  "any  new  OPEC-dlctated  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  Imported  crude  oU  wlU.  if  course, 
further  Increase  the  price  level  of  ^U  petro- 
leum products  sold  In  the  United  States." 

Although  the  petition  crltlcl*s  CAB's 
DPFI  methodology  as  "Inapprorlale  protec- 
tion against  the  Impact  of  an  increase  In 
oU  prices,"  the  generalized  "emergency  pro- 
cedures" advanced  appear  to  offer 'consider- 
ably less.  In  fact.  In  the  absence  ofl  substan- 
tial refinement,  chaos  In  the  marketplace 
would  be  Inevitable.  ' 
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use.  The  Administration  petition  notes  that 
"the  Board's  continuing  jKswer  to  review  each 
fare  Increase  proposed  should  prevent  fares  In 
any  particular  market  from  absorbing  excess 
Increases  related  to  energy  coats." 


SOLAR  CLIMATE  CONTROL 


Tin   ADMrNTSTRATION'S   PUkl 

The  suggested  procedure  would  "provide 
each  carrier  the  ability  to  recovel  Its  own 
experienced  Increase  In  fuel  coets.l  This  In 
lieu  of  all  carriers  recovering  the  Industry- 
wide Increase  in  fuel  costs  over  a  tlven  pe- 
riod. In  addition,  however,  the  ability  of  a 
carrier  to  recover  Increased  energy  costs 
would  be  discretionary.  As  the  Adinlnlstra- 
tlon  put  It,  It  "would  be  the  last  t<^  urge  the 
Board  to  rekindle  Infiatlonary  me^ures  by 
forcing  fare  Increases  upon  carrlars  which 
may  not  particularly  wish  to  adojt  them." 
Thus,  it  recognized  that  some  carriers  may 
prefer  to  absorb  part  or  all  of  their  Increased 
energy  costs.  I 

The  discretion  of  a  given  carrier  Would  also 
extend  to  a  choice  of  markets  foij  fare-In- 
crease relief.  Thus,  a  carrier  could  rfclse  fares 
In  some  of  Its  markets  and  not  In  otiiers.  But 
there  U  a  catch  No  Increase  In  i  market 
could  be  greater  than  that  needed  system- 
wide.  If  It  takes  3%  across- the-board  to  offset 
»  fuel  price  hike,  then  3%  Is  the  maximum 
in  any  given  market.  T 

The  situation  grows  more  coi^pllcated 
when  It  Is  realized  each  carrier  ^ould  be 
guided  by  his  own  fuel  price  resets.  The 
tt*-e»tt»T  in  competitive  markets  Would  be 
the  one  least  affected  by  the  fuel  price  rise. 

In  addition.  It  U  not  Immedlataly  clear 
how  the  new  procedure  would  pr^ve  more 
responsive  mechanlcaUy  than  thai  now  In 
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OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  months  I  have  made  a  number  of 
comments  about  the  Importance  of  solar 
energy  as  an  alternative  source  of  en- 
ergy and  the  immediate  availability  of 
solar  heating  technology.  I  have  regu- 
larly urged  the  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  wUl  lead  to  greater  use  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  in  both  residential 
and  commercial  structures,  as  well  as 
Federal  buildings.  An  important  article 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 
"Standardization  News"  which  affirms 
the  future  of  solar  energy.  The  article  Is 
by  Peter  E.  Glaser,  Vice  President  and 
Head  of  Engineering  Sciences  at  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc..  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  several  excerpts  from  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

Solar  Climate  Control:  E^taluating  the 
Commercial  Possibilities 
(By  Peter  E.Olaser) 
Today,  the  application  of  solar  energy  Is 
perceived  as  one  means  of  meeting  future 
energy  demands.  In  many  countries,  govern- 
ment and  Industry  groups  are  Investigating 
different  concepts  for  harnessing  solar  energy. 
Several  U.S.  companies  are  beginning  to  com- 
mit significant  resources  to  new  solar  energy- 
related  activities.  Over  the  last  three  years, 
government  funds  for  solar  energy  have  In- 
creased dramatically,  reaching  about  $50  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1975.  Congress  has  passed  sev- 
eral bUls  designed  to  supfwrt  solar  energy. 
One  of  these  bills  for  a  $60  million  demon- 
stration project  for  solar-heated  and  solar- 
cooled  buildings  became  Public  Law  In  Sep- 
tember 1974.  Legislation  for  a  one  biUlon 
dollar  across-the-board  effort  over  five  years 
which  would  be  guided  by  an  Office  of  Solar 
Energy  Research  was  enacted  in  January 
1975. 

This  nation  Is  not  alone  In  recognizing  the 
potential  of  solar  energy.  Japan  has  an- 
nounced its  "Sunshine  Project,"  for  which 
multlbllllon  dollar  expenditures  are  being 
planned  over  the  next  25  years.  Australia 
Is  planning  an  expanded  solar  energy  pro- 
gram, and  Prance  Is  setting  up  an  Institute 
of  Solar  Energy.  The  Soviet  Union  has  had 
and  Is  continuing  to  pursue  a  significant 
solar  energy  development  program. 

The  degree  to  which  solar  energy  applica- 
tions can  be  successfully  moved  beyond  the 
research  and  development  phase  wUl  depend 
upon  many  factors.  All  of  these,  however, 
relate  to  the  competing  alternative  energy 
sources  available  at  the  various  stages  of 
development  and  to  the  cost/benefit  trade- 
offs which  win  have  to  be  made  in  arriving 
at  a  coherent  energy  policy.  Any  energy  pol- 
icy must  endeavor  to  satisfy  a  multitude  of 
conflicting  national  objectives,  for  example, 
the  need  for  energy  self-sufficiency  versus  the 
need  for  a  clean  environment,  or  the  need 
to  tap  new  resources  to  meet  a  burgeoning 
demand  for  energy  versus  reducing  this  de- 
mand and  constraining  the  forces  of  Infla- 
tion. Solar  energy  certainly  Is  abundant 
enough  to  provide  self-sufficiency  and  clean 
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enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  environ- 
mentalists. The  challenge  lies  in  finding 
methods  for  converting  this  energy  efficlenUy 
and  economically  Into  useful  forms. 

There  are  two  obvious  obstacles  to  har- 
nessing solar  energy.  First,  It  is  not  con- 
stantly available  on  earth.  Thus,  some  form 
of  storage  Is  needed  to  sustain  a  solar-poir. 
ered  system  through  the  night  and  during 
periods  when  local  weather  conditions  ob- 
scure the  sun.  Second,  solar  energy  is  diffuse. 
Although  the  total  amount  of  energy  availa- 
ble Is  enormous,  the  collection  and  conver- 
sion of  solar  energy  Into  useful  forms  must 
be  carried  out  over  a  large  area:  one  eqaan 
yard  of  land  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  re- 
ceives the  energy  equivalent  of  only  about 
1  horsepower,  or  about  1  kilowatt.  However, 
solar  energy  Is  not  easily  convertible,  the 
conversion  apparatus  requires  a  large  capital 
Investment,  and  certainly  Is  not  "free."  it 
can  be  considered  a  widely  distributed  re- 
source somewhat  akin  to  low-grade  mineral 
resources.  Sophistication  is  required  to 
"mine"  solar  energy  effectively. 

Solar  energy,  therefore,  most  likely  will  be 
commercialized  not  because  It  is  cheaper 
than  alternative  energy  sources,  but  because 
these  alternative  sources  sooner  or  later  will 
be  exhausted,  will  become  increasingly  more 
expensive,  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
political  and  economic  control  by  the  nations 
possessing  them,  and  will  produce  undesira- 
ble, and  as  yet  Incompletely  imderstood,  en- 
vironmental consequences,  especially  on  the 
huge  scale  that  will  be  required  to  meet  pro- 
jected demands  even  with  controlled  growth. 
Obviously,  the  harnessing  of  solar  energy 
Is  a  goal  worth  pursuing,  but  a  goal  difficult 
to  achieve.  The  successful  and  widespread 
introduction  of  devices  that  utilize  solar  en- 
ergy will  require  considerable  development 
to  strike  the  appropriate  balance  between 
technology,  the  environment,  and  society's 
needs.  Results  are  unlikely  to  come  about 
quickly,  not  because  of  lack  of  advanced 
technology,  but  rather  because  of  too  little 
Industrial  experience  with  such  technology. 
As  yet,  there  is  no  capacity  to  mass-produce 
systems  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  create  a  large 
market  or  the  Institutional  arrangements 
needed  to  ease  the  introduction  of  solar-pow- 
ered systems. 

Nevertheless,  the  potential  payoff  of  re- 
search and  development  in  solar  energy  i^ 
plications  has  been  recognized  and  Is  being 
supported  on  a  significant  scale  for  the  first 
time.  Thus,  the  stage  Is  set  to  establish  and 
examine  the  options  available  for  solar  en- 
ergy conversion  and  assess  their  technologi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  attractiveness  with- 
in the  context  of  a  coherent  national  energy 
policy. 

SOLAR  CLIMATE  CONTROL 

The  most  promising  near-term  applica- 
tion for  solar  energy  Is  In  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings  (solar  climate  control). 
At  least  100  buildings  In  the  United  States 
already  Include  solar  heating  systems.  More- 
over, several  million  solar  water  heaters  are 
In  use  In  many  countries.  In  the  United 
States  several  significant  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  In  various  stages  of  completion.  For 
example,  several  schools  have  been  equipped 
to  use  the  sun's  energy  for  a  portion  of  their 
hot  water,  heating  and  cooling  needs.  Pub- 
lic buildings,  office  buildings,  and  residences 
In  many  locations  are  providing  information 
on  the  degree  of  success  achieved  with  solar- 
heated  and  -cooled  buildings. 

A  substantial  fuel  saving  Is  possible  If  an 
increasing  percentage  of  new  and  existing 
buildings  Is  heated  and  cooled  with  solar 
energy.  By  1985,  the  energy  consumed  for 
household  and  commercial  purposes  will 
amount  to  21  percent  of  our  total  energy  use. 
If  solar  energy  were  used  for  many  of  these 
applications,  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
energy  used  In  the  year  2000  to  heat  and  cool 
buildings  could  be  saved.  These  savings  could 
exceed  the  yearly  amount  of  oil  to  be  de- 
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llvered  to  the  United  States  through  the 
Alaskan  Pipeline. 

A  typical  solar  climate  control  system  (Pig. 
1)  includes  the  following: 

Solar  Collector — a  means  for  capturing 
solar  thermal  radiation  In  an  enclosure  with 
s  glass  or  plastic  cover.  Since  the  cover  is 
transparent  to  the  Incident  solar  radiation, 
but  opaque  to  the  re-radlated  energy,  the 
solar  collector,  like  a  greenhouse,  serves  to 
trap  solar  energy  and  turn  It  Into  heat. 

Heat  Storage  System — material  which  has 
a  high  specific  heat  or  experiences  a  change 
of  phase  accepts  collected  solar  heat  as  avail- 
able and  allows  it  to  be  withdrawn  as  needed. 

Source  of  Supplemental  Energy — fuel  or 
electricity  to  provide  heat  during  extended 
cloudy  periods  and  to  avoid  the  need  for  un- 
economically  large  coUeotion  and  storage 
facilities. 

Heat-actuated  Air  Conditioner — a  unit 
that  can  be  driven  by  the  collected  solar 
heat. 

Auxiliary  Equipment — the  necessary  pip- 
ing, controls,  heat  exchangers,  heat  transfer 
fluid,  valves,  pumps,  motors,  etc.,  to  couple 
the  essential  elements  Into  an  operating  sys- 
tem. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  solar  climate  con- 
trol Is  the  combination  of  the  above  com- 
ponents Into  systems  that  are  cost  effective 
for  the  required  function,  building  type  and 
climatic  condition  in  combination  with  con- 
ventional energy  sources.  There  Is  a  wide 
variety  of  possible  system  arrangements. 
These  can  range  from  systems  which  provide 
hot  water  and  space  heating  and,  with  addi- 
tional complexity,  alr-condltloning,  to  sys- 
tems using  heat  pumps  to  provide  heat  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  alr-condltloning  during 
the  summer.  With  the'  exception  of  heat- 
actuated  alr-condltloning  devices,  most  of 
the  other  technology  has  already  reached  the 
stage  where  it  Is  ready  for  commercializa- 
tion. 

COST  CONSIDERATIONS 

Solar  climate  control  systems  can  be  most 
effective  when  the  cost  of  the  heat  produced 
by  these  systems  is  low  compared  to  the  cost 
of  the  conventional  energy  source  it  dis- 
places. In  general,  the  cost  of  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  solar  climate  control  systems  will 
be  minimized  by  low  capital  charges  for  the 
equipment  and  low  amortization  rates,  by 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  by  continuous 
heat  loads  and,  of  course,  by  efficient  system 
design.  Figure  2  indicates  typical  values  for 
the  heat  produced  by  solar  climate  control 
systems  and  the  heat  value  produced  by 
competing  energy  sources.  The  sensitivity  to 
the  amortization  rates  and  the  cost  of  com- 
peting energy  sources  indicates  that  these 
variables  outweigh  the  influence  of  poten- 
tially favorable  climatic  conditions.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  solar  climate  control  systems 
In  the  Northeast,  where  energy  costs  are 
high,  are  more  competitive  than  solar  cli- 
mate control  systems  installed  In  areas 
where  there  Is  copious  sunshine  but  where 
electricity  is  produced  by  very  low-cost  hy- 
droelectric power  plants,  so  regional  varia- 
tions in  the  availability  of  solar  energy  have 
less  cost  Impact  than  regional  variations  in 
energy  costs.  Because  of  the  variety  of  build- 
ings, use  conditions,  and  competitive  energy 
costs,  no  one  solar  climate  control  system  or 
design  solution  will  be  optimum  for  all 
situations. 

commercial  considerations 
Major  Innovations  take  time  to  be  Intro- 
duced Into  the  housing  industry  and  to  be 
accepted  by  the  builder  and  buyer.  However, 
the  stage  already  has  been  set  to  develop  tKe 
application  of  solar  energy  to  provide  hot 
water,  heating,  and  cooling  in  buUdings.THe 
following  factors  favor  such  applications: 
rising  fuel  costs;  Introduction  of  energy  con- 
servation measures:  industrialization  and 
Increased  sophistication  of  the  construction 
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Industry;  public  pressure  for  environmental 
quality;  government  support  for  the  devel- 
opment of  solar-energy  applications;  and 
consumer  desire  to  reduce  dependence  on 
conventional  energy  supplies. 

The  Installation  of  the  equipment  for 
heating  and  cooling  buildings  and  providing 
hot  water  presents  the  consumer  with  the 
need  to  raise  a  substantial  capital  sum  for 
the  equipment  and  Its  Installation  at  a  tUne 
when  Interest  rates  are  high  and  mortgage 
funds  are  scarce.  Ekx>nomlc  conditions  today 
conspire  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  ap- 
preciating the  full  benefit  of  this  solar  en- 
ergy application,  which  wlU  dei>end  upon 
the  Increasing  life  cycle  benefits  of  saving 
fuels.  Market-oriented  incentives  could 
make  It  easier  to  purchase  solar  equipment. 
It  Is  apparent  that  a  comparison  of  costs  of 
solar  equipment  with  conventional  fuels  may 
not  adequately  reflect  the  hidden  costs, 
whether  they  be  environmental,  social  or 
political,  which  now  are  not  charged  against 
the  conventional  fuels.  As  a  more  representa- 
tive cost  accounting  Is  developed,  these  hid- 
den costs  will  be  exposed.  Thus,  the  cost 
benefits  of  solar  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings  can  be  expected  to  become  Increas- 
ingly favorable  as  compared  with  competing 
fuels. 

The  basic  economic  case  for  substituting 
solar  energy  for  competing  fuels  is  the  de- 
sirability of  substituting  capital  for  these 
non-renewable  fuels.  The  capital  costs  of 
the  Installed  solar  equipment  are  largely 
made  up  of  labor  at  the  various  stages  of 
production  of  the  equipment  and  compo- 
nents and  the  Installation  of  the  equipment. 
Therefore,  the  application  of  solar  energy 
embodies  human  labor  together  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  materials  and  requires  an  In- 
vestment In  the  equipment  as  opposed  to 
adopting  the  easier,  short-term  option  of 
continuing  to  use  Increasingly  scarce  fuels. 
The  financial  burden  and  the  materials  and 
energy  used  In  building  the  solar  equipment 
present  themselves  clearly  at  the  time  of 
the  Initial  Installation.  But  once  solar  equip- 
ment Is  Installed,  the  energy  savings  achieved 
win  continue  to  be  experienced  over  many 
years  of  operation. 

Whether  the  attractive  levels  of  energy 
savings  can  be  achieved  will  depend  upon 
the  speed  of  market  penetration  and  the 
effective  use  of  materials  and  energy  re- 
quired to  produce  the  solar  equipment.  The 
solar  equipment  will  be  a  significant  user 
of  material.  The  energy  saving  will  be  small 
during  the  Introductory  period.  In  a  typical 
Installation,  It  will  take  about  one  year  for 
the  equipment  to  save  the  energy  required  to 
produce  It.  Over  the  life  of  the  equipment, 
about  20  times  the  energy  required  to  pro- 
duce it  will  be  saved.  Once  solar  equipment 
has  been  Installed  on  a  large  scale,  the  en- 
ergy required  for  production  will  be  small 
compared  to  the  direct  savings  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  equipment.  The  sustained  use 
of  solar  equipment  will  have  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  the  trade  balance  by  helping  to  re- 
duce significantly  the  projected  need  for  fuel 
imports.  Should  this  be  achieved,  the  gain 
to  the  balance  of  payments  from  the  op>era- 
tlon  of  solar  equipment  for  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings  could  be  several  billion 
dollars  per  year. 

The  environmental  benefits  of  this  use  of 
solar  energy  will  be  directly  related  to  the 
environmental  damages  caused  by  the  fuel 
which  will  be  replaced.  Damage  to  the  en- 
vironment by  solar  equipment  operation  Is 
virtually  Inconsequential  compared  to  any 
of  the  conventional  fuels:  such  use  of  solar 
energy  does  not  cause  air,  water,  or  thermal 
pollution;  it  does  not  require  solid  waste 
disposal,  fuel  storage,  or  pipelines,  transmis- 
sion lines  or  other  forms  of  fuel  transporta- 
tion; and  It  does  not  create  potential  hazards. 
Furthermore,  solar  equipment  Installed  on 
building  roofs  sharply  reduces  land  use  as- 
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soclated     with     other     energy     production 
methods. 

the  solar  climate  control  market 
The  commercial  considerations  favor  the 
growth  of  markets  for  solar  climate  control 
systems  which,  starting  with  a  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars  per  yesir  In  the  late 
1970's,  are  expected  to  grow  to  over  a  biUlon 
dollars  per  year  In  the  nild-1980's  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  availability  of  efficient 
system  components  and  particularly  solar 
collectors  at  reasonable  cost,  control  over  In- 
stallation costs  and  a  continued  high  level 
of  energy  costs.  The  market  growth  could 
further  accelerate  If  the  government  taxes 
effective  actions  to  stimulate  the  market 
through  a  variety  of  Incentives.  However,  It 
is  very  likely  that  whether  the  government 
takes  appropriate  actions  or  not  the  market 
will  increase,  although  at  a  slower  growth 
rate.  If  Industry  takes  appropriate  Initiatives 
and  commits  Itself  to  a  mulOfaceted  strategy 
for  market  entry. 

The  construction  Industry,  representing 
about  10  percent  of  the  nation's  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  (GNP)  is  second  only  to  the 
food  Indtistry  In  the  national  economy. 
Building  construction  represents  two-thirds 
of  the  Industry  total.  The  introduction  of 
solar  climate  control  systems  In  only  a  smaU 
fraction  of  existing  buildings  and  an  In- 
creasing fraction  of  new  buildings  can  re- 
sult In  the  development  of  a  major  new  mar- 
ket and  an  Industry  devoted  to  supplying 
this  market.  But  market  projectlmis  for  solar 
climate  control  systems  have  to  be  made  for 
equipment  that  has  not  yet  been  mass-pro- 
duced, based  on  technology  which  Is  still  In 
an  early  stage  of  demonstration,  and  energy 
costs  and  availability  subject  to  substantial 
volatility.  Furthermore,  these  projections 
have  to  be  made  within  the  context  of  a  still 
Inadequately  defined  government  energy 
policy  and  based  on  the  probable  reactions  of 
a  diverse,  complicated  and  fragmented  con- 
struction Indiistry  to  systems  not  yet  fully 
defined.  Obviously,  since  the  number  of  var- 
iables which  will  Influence  the  size  of  this 
market  is  extremely  large,  with  political  ac- 
tions conceivably  having  dramatic  effect,  any 
market  forecasts  require  assumptions  regard- 
ing the  scenarios  of  the  national  economy 
and  an  analysis  of  the  sensitivity  of  such 
forecasts  to  possible  changes  in  technical  aiuf 
economic  assumptions.  In  addition  to  the 
construction  Industry  perception  of  the 
status  of  the  technology,  the  variables  which 
will  strongly  Influence  the  market  Include 
the  building  types,  geographical  locations, 
system  performance  parameters,  energy  costs 
of  conventional  fuels  and  the  type  of  fuels 
used  In  different  regions. 

The  penetration  of  solar  climate  control 
systems  In  specific  regional  markets  where 
there  are  pronounced  shortages  of  available 
fuels,  such  as  natural  gas.  can  reach  signifi- 
cant levels  In  a  few  years  and  continue  to 
grow  In  the  1980's,  while  In  markets  where 
cheap  hydroelectric  power  Is  available,  which 
is  the  case  In  the  sunny  regions  of  the  West, 
the  market  growth  could  be  lower.  As  the 
market  develops,  a  broad  range  of  new  busi- 
ness opportunities  is  expected  to  emerge.  For 
example.  It  could  include  the  manufacture 
of  solar  collectors,  heat-actuated  air  condi- 
tioners, heat  transfer  fluids,  heat  exchangers, 
thermal  storage  materials,  and  selective  radi- 
ation coatings  as  well  as  solar  collector 
glazing  seals,  controls  and  corrosion  Inhibi- 
tors. Requirements  •ax>uld  be  created  for  sys- 
tems packaging  and  Integration  and  there 
would  be  demands  for  materials,  such  as 
copper,  aluminum,  and  steel,  and  compo- 
nents. Including  glass  Insulation,  pipes, 
pumps,  valves,  and  plastics. 

Like  any  new  market,  the  growth  of  the 
solar  climate  control  market  will  be  slow  at 
the  beginning.  For  those  companies  which 
consider  entering  the  market,  considerable 
market  development  efforts  can  be  expected 
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and  manufacturere  will  have  to  engage  in 
product -development  activities  before  signifi- 
cant volumes  and  profits  can  ^laterlallze. 
intimately,  as  a  significant  ne\»'  Industry, 
solar  climate  control  can  be  a  ver)  attractive 
growth  area  for  those  companies  ij'hlch  enter 
It  with  sophistication  and  unden  t&ndlng. 

Indiistry  can  meet  the  challen  ^s  of  this 
emerging  market,  can  develop  proqucts  based 
on  present  technology,  and  has  t^e  capacity 
to  supply  the  required  resources  ^d  eqiilp- 
ment.  For  example,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  has 
brought  together  tn  one  project  iver  90  In- 
dustrial organizations  from  arounf  the  world 
that  could  make  a  solar  heating  a|nd  cooling 
Indiistry  a  reality.  The  objectlv^  of  this 
project  are  to  define  the  technology  base, 
establish  market  prospects  andl  economic 
projections,  and  provide  the  dats|  on  which 
product  development  and  buslnev  decisions 
can  be  based.  An  Industry  based  oQ  this  near- 
term  solar  application  not  only  could  be 
profitable  to  those  contributing  to  it.  but 
would  provide  an  Important  altimatlve  to 
reduce  energy  consumption. 

EMERGENCE      Or      A      SOLAH      CLIMATl      CONTROL 
DTOUSTRT 
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Because  of  the  large  size  of 
solar  climate  control  market,  tb<i 
solar  climate  control  industry  will 
developing    as   a   coherent 
than  as  an  xincoordlnated  gjoup  of 
companies.   Agreement  on 
terla,  standards,  equipment 
Insurance  /tttes  will  aid  the 
fledgling  Industry.  The  construction 
by  which  the  solar  climate 
will  have  to  be  applied.  Is  so 
considerable  efforts  will  be  neede^ 
llsh  contacts  with  it  and  define  thr 
for  the  systems.  Such  contacts 
can  best   be   accomplished  on   ar 
wide  basis.  P*urthermors.  many 
are  necessary  to  produce  a  solar  c 
trol  system.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely 
company  will  be  in  a  position 
them  all.  Instead,  for  example,  as 
case  in  the  heating,  ventilating 
dltloning  Industry,  a  numt>er  of 
will  produce  different  component 
to  work  together  to  achieve 
tives.  Moreover,  the  specifiers  will 
ards  for  various  elements  of  the 
that   the   performance   of   slmlla^ 
made  by   different  companies 
pared.  Only  through  such 
the  buyers  appreciate  the 
competing    solar    climate    contrc^ 
What,  therefore,  will  be  needed 
to  rationalize  the  technology  ant 
framework  m  which  the  Industry 
ate  effectively.  Thus,  the  emerglnj 
mat«  control   industry,  which 
the    production,    supply, 
maintenance  of  solar  climate 
will   involve  boith  an  expansion 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  set  o 
activities. 
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There  are  several  steps  the  Pede  -al  govern- 
ment can  take  to  hasten  the  intri  ductlon  of 
solar  climate  control  technology.  Dnce  tech- 
nological and  economic  feaslblllly  and  po- 
tential market  acceptance  for  specific  appli- 
cations are  demonstrated,  Industr  r  should  be 
able  to  build  up  the  capability  tc  mass-pro- 
duce the  systems  and  componenf 

To    achieve    this,    the    Federal    l 

should  support  solar  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  programs.  The 
Federal  government  should  expllcl  tly  prepare 
and  reveal  a  consistent  and  coherent  national 
energy  policy.  The  Importance 

emment's  energy  role  in  today's , 

vloiis.  Yet.  this  role  Is  in  flux.  Imlustry  does 
not  know  whether  national  pollcj  will  result 
In  an  energy  price  structure  whlcl  i  Is  high  or 
low  or  which  directs  efforts  on  developing 
alternative  energy  sources   towatd  meeting 
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abort-  or  long-term  goals.  Hence,  Industry 
decisionmakers  are  stUl  In  the  dark  concern- 
ing future  investment  strategies. 

In  addition,  the  government  can  aid  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  solar  en- 
ergy on  a  commercial  scale,  through  the 
establishment  of  a  central  source  of  stand- 
ards, data  and  research  literature;  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  market  among  Federal  agencies; 
the  Identification  of  and  reduction  of  institu- 
tional barriers;  and  the  development  of  legal 
concepts  to  define  and  protect  "sun  rights." 

Because  of  the  p>otential  harvest  of  new 
ideas  and  developments  of  solar  climate  con- 
trol sjrstems,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  aolar  energy  applications  within  the 
bureaucratic  framework  of  a  government 
agency  to  ensure  the  richness  and  diversity 
of  development.  Solar  energy  development 
should  be  supported  by  a  distinct,  viable 
office  within  the  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
has  public  visibility.  Therefore,  the  efforts 
of  the  newly  created  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Agency  are  going  to  be  par- 
ticularly significant  in  fostering  the  growth 
of  solar  energy  applications. 

The  early  Introduction  of  solar  climate 
control  rests  in  large  part  on  effective  en- 
couragement by  the  Federal  government. 
Thus,  concurrent  with  successful  demonstra- 
tions, both  producers  and  consumers  must 
be  encouraged  to  take  the  next  logical  steps 
toward  developing  a  mass  market  through 
selected  and  effective  subsidy  programs. 
Therefore,  legislation  dealing  with  govern- 
ment Incentives  as  well  as  government  sup- 
port of  solar  energy-related  research  and  de- 
velopment win  be  helpful. 

Although  research  and  development  are 
necessary,  the  market  and  product  develop- 
ment needs  must  also  be  addressed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  technology  base  for  heating 
buildings  is  adequate  to  meet  demonstra- 
tion program  needs.  However,  solar  cooling 
technologies  need  further  development,  par- 
ticularly to  achieve  cost  reductions  so  they 
could  be  competitive.  Industry  is  looking  for 
potential  markets  to  initiate  significant  de- 
velopment activities.  Before  making  major 
investments.  Industry  needs  to  be  assured 
that,  as  the  market  for  solar  technology  de- 
velops, there  will  be  a  continuity  of  govern- 
ment policy.  Furthermore,  industry  should 
be  encouraged  to  Invest  in  new  product  de- 
velopment and  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
retain  commercial  proprietary  rights.  An  en- 
lightened government  policy  on  proprietary 
rights  will  greatly  Increase  industrial  partic- 
ipation. 

CONCLtrsIONS 

The  evolving  energy  situation  has  led  to 
re-examination  of  the  role  of  solar  energy 
to  tneet  projected  energy  denuinds.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  contribution  of  solar  energy 
will  Increase  as  developments  proceed  and  as 
other  alternatives  are  found  to  have  poten- 
tial conflicts  with  resource  conservation, 
public  health,  international  trade  and  poli- 
tics, environmental  protection,  and  social 
equity.  A  consensus  is  emerging  that  solar 
energy  has  a  significant  place  as  new  re- 
search Initiatives,  institutional  mechanisms 
and  policies  are  being  developed,  combined, 
and  coordinated  to  evolve  a  rationale  for  na- 
tional energy  policies  to  benefit  society. 

Industry  is  recognizing  the  potential  of 
solar  climate  control  and  is  taking  initia- 
tives to  develop  products  and  provide  services 
in  several  Important  solar  energy  applica- 
tion areas.  These  activities  can  be  reinforced 
by  government  funds  directed  to  support 
research  and  development  in  the  most  prom- 
ising solcu-  energy  application  areas  and  to 
undertake  demonstration  projects.  At  pres- 
ent, the  funds  allocated  to  these  activities 
by  the  government  are  still  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  United  States  energy  re- 
search and  development  budget,  but  success- 
ful demonstration  of  solar  energy  appllca- 
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tlons  should  lead  to  significant  Increases  to 
the  funding  levels. 

Congress,  sensing  that  the  public  wants 
to  benefit  from  expanded  solar  energy  Kp- 
pUcatlons,  is  passing  effective  legislation  to 
support  development  and  demonstration 
projects.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many 
devices  and  processes  which  remain  to  be  In- 
vented and  developed  and  to  which  this  na- 
tion should  devote  an  appropriate  measure 
of  attention. 

The  financial  community  Is  watching  the 
emerging  solar  climate  control  industry.  The 
fiow  of  capital  to  producers  and  users  of 
solar  t€chnology  will  be  essential  during  the 
several-years  Introductory  period  so  that 
growth  can  occur  on  a  schedule  consistent 
with  the  goal  to  lessen  dependence  on  im- 
ported energy  sources.  The  benefits  of 
achieving  this  goal  will  be  substantial,  not 
only  on  a  national  scale  but  also  in  their 
effect  on  the  capital  markets. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
increased  activities  in  solar  energy  applica- 
tions will  be  of  worldwide  benefit — for  solar 
energy  is  the  only  energy  source  available 
to  all  nations.  Its  effective  utilization  by  all 
will  not  diminish  the  source  of  supply  and 
could  result  in  society  achieving  the  balance 
with  nature  which  will  be  necessary  to  at- 
tain the  full  potential  of  human  civilization. 
The  steps  we  take  now  to  develop  scdar  en- 
ergy will  contribute  not  only  in  our  national 
goals  but  also  will  be  vital  to  future  world 
economic  development  to  assure  a  planned 
transition  from  limited  non-renewable  en- 
ergy sources  to'  alternative  energy  sources. 


FEDERALLY  SPONSORED  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  seen  numerous  federally  spon- 
sored research  projects  reported  in  the 
press  which  have  resulted  in  much 
laughter  as  well  as  taxpayer  anxiety. 
Though  there  may  indeed  be  room  for 
criticism  it  is  most  important  to  look 
beyond  a  humorous  sounding  title  and 
Investigate  a  bit  further  the  information 
and/or  product  which  was  bom  of  these 
research  dollars. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  article 
from  the  Courier-Post,  one  of  the  fore- 
most newspapers  in  New  Jersey,  which 
should  be  very  enlightening. 
Some  Attacks  on  Weikd-Sottnding  Scien- 
tific Research  Prove  Unfair 
(By  Lee  Hlckling) 

Washington. — Making  fun  oS  welrd- 
soundtng  scientific  research  that  the  federal 
government  finances  Is  a  svire-fire  way  for 
a  congressman  to  get  his  name  in  the  news- 
papers. 

After  all,  millions  are  out  of  work.  BilllonB 
in  federal  debt  are  piling  up.  In  times  like 
these,  why  should  taxpayers  pay  for  some 
professor's  studies  of  the  sex  life  of  the 
screw  worm  fly,  the  development  of  language 
in  chimpanzees  or  the  classiflcation  of  ants 
in  Indonesia? 

Ridiculing  the  eggheads  is  a  long  tradi- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill,  dating  at  least  back  to 
the  famous  Sen.  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  D-M1». 
It  is  being  carried  on  today  by,  among  others. 
Sen  William  Proxmire,  D-Wis.,  and  Rep.  Rob- 
ert E.  Bauman,  R-Md. 
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Proxmire  recently  used  California  psy- 
chologist David  Premack's  project  on  lan- 
gofge  learning  in  chimpanzees  to  lead  a  list 
of  what  he  called  projects  "that  would  have 
turned  Clifford  Irving  green  with  envy." 

"The  American  taxpayer,"  declared  the 
Wisconsin  senator,  "would  get  a  better  return 
on  his  money  If  he  put  it  Into  White  Rus- 
sian bonds." 

What  Proxmire  didn't  know  was  that  Pre- 
niftck's  research,  although  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  pure  academic  Investigation  of  the 
nftture  of  language,  turned  out  to  have  im- 
mediate and  enormous  value.  Thanks  to  it, 
teachers  o^  retarded  and  autistic  children 
have  begun  to  uae  new  techniques  that  are 
teaching  children  to  speak  who  might  never 
have  done  so.  The  same  methods  are  helping 
adults  who  have  lost  the  abUity  to  use  lan- 
guage because  of  a  stroke. 

"Unfair  attacks  of  the  most  low-level 
kind."  Premack  called  the  senator's  criticism. 
Scientists  generally  are  furious  about  the 
phUlBtine  roastlngs  they  get  periodically 
from  congressmen,  but  are  helpless  to  do 
much  about  them. 

Premack  wrote  Proxmire  remonstrating 
with  him,  and  got  back  a  letter  that  amount- 
ed to  Proxmire  saying  he  didn't  mean  to 
criticize  his  valuable  work — it  was  some  of 
those  other  crazy  projects  he  was  talking 
about.  Premack  was  not  mollified  by  a  pri- 
vate apology  for  a  public  attack. 

"It  is  painful  to  get  this  private  letter," 
he  said.  "Proxmire  admits  that  what  I'm  do- 
ing is  apparently  well  Justified,  but  he  never 
admits  in  public  that  he  made  this  attack 
without  Justlflcatlon." 

To  date,  not  one  of  the  congressmen  who 
have  put  their  feet  in  their  mouths  has  apol- 
ogized publicly  to  the  scientists  they  ma- 
ligned. 

Last  year,  many  nevrapapers  carried  a  se- 
ries of  articles  by  James  D.  Davidson,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union.  Davidson  listed  35  seemingly  out- 
rageous examples  of  wasteful  government 
spending,  many  of  them  on   research. 

So  many  congressmen  got  letters  from  con- 
stituents about  the  Davidson  articles  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  Congress'  in- 
vestigative agency,  was  asked  to  look  into 
the  35  projects.  What  the  GAO  found  was 
that  some  of  them  were  years  old,  some  of 
them  were  grossly  misrepresented,  the 
amount  spent  on  some  was  exaggerated  by 
10  times  or  more,  fuid  that  some  never 
existed. 

One  example  was  a  "study  to  find  out  why 
children  fall  off  tricycles."  The  GAO  discov- 
ered that  it  was  a  Bureau  of  Product  Safety 
project,  which  cost  about  $20,000,  to  investi- 
gate what  federal  safety  standards  if  any 
should  be  laid  down  for  "Off-the-road"  ve- 
hicles like  mlnlblkes  and  trail  bikes.  Current 
regulations  cover  only  vehicles  operated  on 
public  roads. 

Another  example  was  described  as  a  $70,000 
study  of  the  population  biology  of  Indo- 
Australlan  Ants.  The  GAO  found  that  this 
one  V7as  a  1963  grant  to  E.  O.  Wilson  of  the 
Agasslz  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Harvard. 

Davidson  could  not  have  picked  a  worse 
example  of  a  trivial  tmd  wasteful  project. 
On  Wilson's  field  work,  he  and  Robert  H. 
MacArthur  of  Princeton  found  a  new  prin- 
ciple called  equilibrium  theory  that  has 
turned  out  to  be — in  the  words  of  Cornell 
entomologist  William  L.  Brown — "the  cen- 
tral idea  of  modem  ecology." 

Equilibrium  theory  makes  It  possible  to 
predict,  with  great  accuracy,  how  many  kinds 
of  organisms  can  co-exist  on  a  given  piece  of 
land.  It  also  can  foretell  what  organisms  are 
<loomed  to  extinction,  and  how  long  it  will 
be  untu  they  are  extinct. 

"A  totally  unexpected  concept,  a  genuine 
breakthrough,"  declared  Brown.  Wilson  and 
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MacArthur's  work  Is  l}eing  used  as  the  prin- 
cipal theoretical  guide  to  the  design  and 
management  of  parks  and  nature  reserves, 
but  its  potential  value  goes  far  beyond  that. 
It  even  has  ImjKJrtant  implications  for  hu- 
man populations. 

Brown,  whose  student  WUson  once  was, 
is  hopping  mad.  He  wrote  Proxmire  a  letter 
calling  the  attack  "a  chei^Mhot  political 
ploy"  that  helps  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  science  at  a  time  when  science  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  to  society. 

Proxmire,  Bauman  and  other  politicians 
who  win  themselves  what  Capitol  HUl  Jargon 
calls  "a  little  Ink"  by  such  attacks  seldom 
know  more  about  a  project  than  what  they 
read  in  a  list  of  National  Science  Foundation 
grants:  the  title,  often  in  dense  scientific 
terms,  and  the  amount  of  money. 

Critics  of  the  study  of  the  sex  Ufe  of  the 
screw  worm  fly,  which  caused  a  good  deal  of 
merriment  in  the  halls  of  Congress  a  few 
years  ago,  did  not  have  the  foggiest  idea  of 
what  they  were  making  fun  of. 

They  could  easily  have  found  out.  If  they 
had  t>othered,  that  the  screw  worm  fly  was 
a  major  pest  that  has  destroyed  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  cattle  In  Texas  and  was 
threatening  to  wipe  out  that  state's  herd  of 
wUd  deer. 

The  basic  research  into  the  fly's  life  cycle 
made  it  possible  for  other  scientists  to  de- 
sign a  way  of  attacking  the  Insect.  The  screw 
worm  fly,  it  was  found,  mates  only  once  in 
its  life.  So  mUlions  of  male  files  were  bred 
and  sterilized  with  radiation.  Released  in  the 
areas  where  the  files  breed,  they  mated  with 
female  flies.  The  result:  screw  worm  flies  are 
no  longer  n\unerous,  and  the  damage  they 
cause  Is  all  but  eliminated. 

Scientists  are  both  embarrassed  and  appre- 
hensive alx>ut  having  to  defend  their  work 
on  the  Ijasis  of  its  practical  value.  Basic  re- 
search, they  believe,  Is  valuable  for  its  own 
sake. 

"People  generally  have  no  understanding 
of  the  scientific  process,"  Premack  said.  "The 
public  knows  only  about  the  applied  end. 
Everybody  has  beard  of  Jonas  Salk.  They 
don't  know  the  name  of  immunologlst  John 
Franklin  Enders,  whose  work  made  the  Salk 
vaccine  possible." 

Enders  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1954. 
His  studies,  especially  on  culturlng  polio- 
myelitis virus  in  living  tissues,  were  essential 
to  development  of  the  vaccine  that  has 
turned  polio  from  an  annual  summer  scourge 
into  a  rare  disease. 

"You  start  off  with  a  very  basic  problem." 
explained  Premack.  "You  are  not  out  to  cure 
polio,  or  heart  disease.  You  are  simply  fasci- 
nated by  a  problem,  and  you  can't  tell  why. 
This  alone  makes  you  very  suspect. 

"People  can't  imagine  how  deeply  caught 
up  In  his  work  a  basic  scientist  Is.  He  works 
18  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  until  he 
dies.  He  can't  do  otherwise.  The  average  per- 
son can't  understand  being  that  fascinated 
by  something.  He  can't — he  is  bored  himself." 

Premack  dislikes  having  to  defend  his 
chimpanzee  research  on  the  basis  of  the 
practical  value  It  has  turned  out  to  have. 
"We  were  simply  asking  a  very  basic  ques- 
tion," he  said.  "What  is  language?  It  did 
turn  out  to  produce  actual  language  training 
procedures  that  are  being  very  widely  ap- 
plied." 

But  had  it  not  had  this  result,  it  would 
still,  Premack  believes,  have  been  worth 
while. 

Scientists  Ijelieve  that,  in  the  end,  all 
knowledge  is  worth  having.  Good  basic  re- 
search will  always  have  value — somewhere, 
some  time. 

"About  20  per  cent  of  the  research  we 
finance,"  said  public  affairs  officer  Jack 
Renlrie  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
"turns  out  to  have  immediate  practical  ap- 
plications.  People  Joke  with  us — why  don't 
we  Just  finance  that  part  and  save  money 
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on  the  other  80  per  cent?  The  answer  Is  you 
don't  ever  know  which  project  is  in  the  20 
per  cent  and  which  is  in  the  80  per  cent." 

It  is  not  widely  known,  even  in  Congress — 
which  passed  the  law  creating  the  NSF — 
that  until  1968  the  federal  research  founda- 
tion was  actually  forbidden  to  finance  »p- 
plied  research.  All  Its  grants  were  supposed 
to  go  to  basic  researchers.  Now  a  proportion 
is  required  to  go  into  applied  research  with 
a  definite,  practical  goal. 


KOKOMO,  IND.  TRIBUNE  SUPPORTS 
FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Kokomo,  Ind..  Tribune,  in  Its  June  6, 
1975  editorial  endorsed  H.R.  3249,  the 
Financial  Disclosure  Act,  which  Con- 
gressman Alan  Steelman  and  I  have  in- 
troduced and  which  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  135  of  our  colleagues.  The  pas- 
sage of  legislation  establishing  uniform 
financial  disclosure  reporting  standards 
throughout  the  Government  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  regain  public  trust.  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Conflict  of  Interest 

A  recent  Chicago  Tribune  story  asked, 
"Who  owns  stock  in  at  least  two  public  util- 
ity companies,  16  banks,  four  major  oU  com- 
panies, several  airlines,  the  phone  company, 
three  natural  gas  firms  and  holds  the  deed 
to  one  Oklahoma  oil  weU?  The  answer: 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

A  Congressional  Quarterly  survey  of  finan- 
cial reports  filed  by  members  of  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives  on  their  1973  In- 
come showed  that  113  had  Interests  in  banks, 
70  had  interests  in  real  estate,  and  66  re- 
ported holdings  in  the  top  100  defense  con- 
tractor firms. 

Another  report,  by  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office,  noted  that  42  employes  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  agency  which 
determines  the  value  of  natural  resources  for 
federal  leading,  had  financial  Interests  which 
confiicted  with  their  official  duties.  The 
study  revealed  that  several  USGS  employes 
had  interests  in  mining  companies. 

Most  sources  of  outside  income  are  not 
Illegal.  However,  there  is  a  danger  that  pub- 
lic officials  could  be  caught  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  possibility  of  private  gain  and 
their  duty  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 

In  1974,  all  candidates  for  Congress  were 
asked  by  a  private  organization.  Common 
Cause:  "Will  you  vote  for  legislation  re- 
quiring annual,  public  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial holdings  by  members  of  Congress  and 
their  professional  staff,  and  by  high  officials 
of  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
government?"  In  the  94th  Congress,  61  of 
the  60  responding  Senators  supported  the 
legislation  while  269  of  the  responding  Rep- 
resentatives did,  also. 

Personal  financial  disclosure  bills  that 
have  been  Introduced  Include  HR  3249,  of- 
fered by  Reps.  Robert  Kastenmeler  (D-Wis.) 
and  Alan  Steelman  (R-Tex.)  and  S  181,  spon- 
sored by  Sens.  PhUlp  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  and 
Clifford  Case  (R-N.J.)  and  Lowell  Welcker 
(R-Conn.). 

There  are  presently  financial  disclosure 
guidelines  for  all  branches  of  government, 
but  they  are  sketchy,  weak  and  require  little 
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public  disclosure.  The  Congre^lonal 
ethics  requires  public  reportln 
trlbutlons  and   gifts  received 
men.   The   legislation   now 
la  aimed  at  correcting  these 
would  require  all  elected  officials 
for   office,   persons    in 
more  than  $25,000  annually 
admirals    to    file    comprehensive 
statements. 

Those    covered    by    the    legislation 
have  to  file  annual  reports  o: 
liabilities,   holdings   in  securities 
ities  or  real  estate  In  excess 
income  and  gifts  over  tlOO. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before 
with  teeth  In  them  are  enactep 
many  people  think  they  should 
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CONSUMER  PRODUCTS 
COMMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  September 


REPRESl  UTATIVES 


3,  1975 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speake  •. 
troller  General  of  the  Unite  1 
sent  me  a  letter  communicat  ng 
on  the  Consumer  Product 
mission  legislation,  S.  644 
Specifically,    the 
seeks  to  inform  Members 
on  the  Senate-passed  vers 
the  consideration  of  H.R. 
House. 

At  the  request  of  the 
ing  Office,  a  copy  of  the  letter 
in   the   Record  for   the  bqneflt 
Members : 


ard 
Comptrol  ler 
i)f 


,  the  Comp- 

States  has 

his  views 

$afety  Com- 

H.R.  6844. 

General 

his  views 

on  prior  to 

5844  by  the 


!  Gene  ral 


Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 

MiTiority  Leader. 

House  of  Representatives 

Deab  Mr.  Rhodes:  Our 

called  to  the  likelihood  that 
6844,  94th  Congress,  Consumer 
ty    Commission    Improvement 
will  be  before  the  House  of 
for  consideration  in  the  near  . 
day,  July  18.  the  Senate  passed 
bill,  S.  644,  which,  as  amende< 
of  the  Senate,  contains  pre 
the  work  of  this  Office  on    .._ 
to  offer  the  following  commenti  i 

Section   11   of  the  bill   as 
Senate   contains   a   new   section 
Consumer    Product    Safety 
a  2051  et  seq.,  Cong.  Rec.  S13ot 
tlon.  July  18.  1975).  entitled 
efit  Assessment  Statements," 
to   require    the    Consumer    .  .„ 
Commission    (CPSC)    to  prepare 
benefit  assessment  statement  wl 
any  rule  governed  by  5  U.S.C. 
is  likely  to  have  a  substantial  _ 
pact.   The   last  sentence  of  3) 
that  before  releasing  any  cos1 
statement  to   the  public,   the 
transmit   to   the   Comptroller 
statement  and  any  appendix 
Indicates  the  assumption  made 
means   and   attendant  costs  c 
with  the  proposed  rulemaking, 
manufacturer's  costs  and  c( 
fleeted  In  the  price  of  any 
by  such  rules. 

Section  35(1)  provides  that 
troller  General  shall  monitor 
the  Implementation  of  section  _„ 
dltion,  3  years  after  the  effecthe 
section  conduct  a  comprehen 
thereof  including  an  evaluatloa 
vantages    of    cost    and    benefl ; 


consu  mer 
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but  a  good 
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statements  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Commission  compliance  with  section  35,  It 
further  provides  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral will  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  such 
study  and  review  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  necessity  or  advisabil- 
ity of  the  provisions  of  section  35,  and  the 
need  to  amend  subsection  (k)  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  section.  The  last  sentence 
of  section  35(1)  requires  the  Comptroller 
General,  if  he  determines  the  assumptions  in 
any  statement  submitted  to  him  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  35  are  Inaccurate, 
incomplete  or  tmjustlfled  to  so  report  to  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Commission. 

Concerning  the  provisions  in  section  35(1) 
that  we  submit  the  required  report  to  the 
Congress  and  Include  therein  our  recom- 
mendations on  certain  specified  matters, 
these  purposes  can  be  achieved  within  the 
legal  authority  already  provided  our  Office 
by  law,  and  hence,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  include  such  language  in  the  blU. 

With  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 35(1)  requiring  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  review  cost  benefit  statements  sub- 
mitted to  him  pursuant  to  section  35(a),  we 
would  review  such  statements  in  carrying  out 
our  statutory  duties  on  a  sample  basis  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  would  analyse  the  accu- 
racy, completeness  and  Justification  of  the 
statements.  The  requirement  that  we  review 
all  statements  filed  pursuant  to  section  35(a) 
would  result  in  substantial  additional  work- 
load for  our  Office  and  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  our  ability  to  carry  out  all  our  statu- 
tory duties. 

Considering  the  foregoing  we  recommend 
that  the  last  sentence  of  section  35(a)  and 
the  last  three  sentences  of  section  35(1)  be 
deleted  from  the  blU  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

A  proposed  section  35(a)  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  provides  that: 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  issue,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  regula- 
tions providing  guidelines  as  to  the  nature 
and  content  of  any  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement  required  by  subsection  (a) 
and  Insuring  that  information  deemed  by  it 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  any  such  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement  shall  be  obtained.  Such  reg- 
ulations shaU  be  issued  by  the  Commission 
upon  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. •  •  •.  The  Commission  shall  provide 
public  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  im- 
plement this  subsection  within  60  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  shall  Issue 
regulations  implementing  this  subsection 
within  180  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  After  issuance  of  any  regulations  imple- 
menting thU  section,  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  them  to  the  Congress,  together  with 
all  recommendations  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Such 
regulations  shall  take  effect  90  legislative 
days  after  such  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Commission,  unless  either  House  of 
Congress  by  resolution  of  disapproval,  pur- 
suant to  procedures  established  by  chapter 
35,  title  44,  United  States  Code,  and  by  sec- 
tion 1017  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (3t  U.S.C. 
1407),  disapproves  such  regulations,  except 
that  Congress  may  by  concurrent  resolution 
modify  such  regulations  within  such  90-day 
period,  In  which  case  such  regulations  shall 
take  effect  In  such  modified  form."  (italic 
supplied.) 

With  respect  to  the  language  of  this  sec- 
tion invoking  provisions  of  chapter  35  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  Pub. 
L.  No.  93-153,  approved  November  16,  1973, 
we  offer  the  following  conunent. 

The  section  requires  that  the  regulations 
to  be  Issued  to  provide  guidelines  as  to  the 
nature  and  content  of  cost  and  benefit  state- 
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ments  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Coneress 
Further  provision  is  made  that: 

"Such  regulations  shall  take  effect  90  leeis. 
laUve  days  after  such  transmittal  .  u^mi 
either  House  of  Congress  by  resoluUon  of 
disapproval,  pursuant  to  procedures  estab 
llshed  by  chapter  35,  title  44,  United  Sutes 
Code  .  .  .  disapproves  such  regulations. 

Under  section  3512  of  chapter  36,  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  the  General  AccountlM 
Office  is  responsible  for  reviewing  the  collet 
tlon  of  information  required  by  Independent 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  assure  that 
Information  required  by  such  agenclee  la 
obtained  with  a  minimum  burden  upon  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  other  persona  required 
to  furnish  the  Information.  Also,  we  are  re- 
qiUred  to  determine  whether  Information 
sought  to  be  furnished  by  proposed  regula- 
tlons  is  unnecessarily  duplicative  of  other 
information  filed  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cles  and  departments.  Pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority we  have  assumed  authority  for  re- 
view, generally,  of  regulations  Issued  by  the 
CPSC  and  would  expect  to  exercise  the  same 
responsibility  over  the  regulations  proposed 
by  section  35(f)  to  the  extent  section  3512 
of  title  44  supra  Is  applicable.  This  being  the 
case,  we  believe  the  reference  to  chapter  35 
of  title  44  is  ambiguous  and  misleading. 

Insofar  as  congressional  action  pursuant 
"to  procedures  established  by  chapter  35  of 
title  44"  supra,  we  find  nothing  in  the  cited 
chapter  of  title  44  calling  for  congressional 
review  of  regulations  promulgated  by  regu- 
latory agencies. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  recommend 
deletion  of  the  reference  to  chapter  35,  title 
44,  United  States  Code. 

Also,  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
refers  to  "recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office"  as  the  basis  for  issuance  of  the  sub- 
ject regulations.  We  find  no  other  reference 
to  or  explanation  of  this  provision.  If  it  is 
intended  that  this  Office  make  recommenda- 
tions of  the  kind  suggested,  we  believe  the 
provision  should  be  clarified.  Otherwise  w« 
recommend  that  the  sentence  be  deleted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller     General     of     the     United 
States. 


COLOMBIA— PROGRESSIVE 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  past  month  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Colombia  which  Is  a 
country  growing  stronger  year  by  year. 
I  visited  Bogota  and  Medellin  which  are 
two  of  its  greatest  cities. 

I  enjoyed  my  conversations  with  U.S. 
Ambassador  Vaky  as  he  is  so  enthusiastic 
about  Colombia  and  the  future  of  the 
country.  He  believes  Colombia's  greatest 
strength  is  the  Republic  under  which 
they  live  and  the  successful  two-party 
balanced  government  they  maintain. 

Colombia  has  a  strong  middle  class. 
They  have  a  well-educated,  aggressive 
citizenship.  With  the  rising  coffee  prices 
they  should  experience  good  years  ahead. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  Ambas- 
sador Vaky's  strong  support  of  Co- 
lombia's free  enterprise  system.  With 
many   coimtries   sliding   downhill  into 
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nationalized  socialism,  Colombia  moves 
forward  with  private  industry  growing 
and  becoming  more  efficient.  Colombia's 
strong  middle  class  and  efficient,  well- 
trained  business  executives  are  the  base 
af  Colombia's  growth.  The  Communists 
are  inactive  there. 

As  the  United  States  reviews  the 
changing  conditions  in  the  world,  we 
need  to  reassess  who  are  our  true  and  de- 
pendable friends.  I  agree  with  Ambassa- 
dor Vaky  who  speaks  so  highly  of  the  im- 
portance to  us  of  Latin  America  and  the 
great  strength  of  the  progressive  Re- 
public of  Colombia.  Colombia  is  a  friend 
in  whom  we  are  all  proud. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  MARSHALS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  attention  to  a  very  cour- 
ageous group  of  people  in  my  district — 
the  9th  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  am  referring  to  the  more  than 
200  South  Boston  volunteer  marshals 
who  took  part  in  keeping  the  situation  at 
Carson  Beach  in  South  Boston  from 
turning  into  a  riot. 

Let  me  take  a  few  steps  back  and  re- 
late the  incidents  that  took  place  on 
August  10  at  Carson  Beach.  On  that 
Sunday  4,000  whites  and  2,000  blacks 
faced  each  other  at  a  demonstration  on 
the  beach.  A  confrontation  was  begin- 
ning to  take  place  in  that  objects  were 
being  thrown  and  insults  were  being  ex- 
changed. At  this  crucial  point  the  police 
intervened  along  with  more  than  200 
South  Boston  volunteer  marshals  who 
wore  yeUow  armbands. 

These  marshals  worked  all  afternoon 
to  make  certain  that  no  actual  violence 
erupted.  Although  injuries  occurred,  they 
were  minor  compared  to  the  potential 
danger  of  this  type  of  situation.  The 
marshals  worked  steadily  to  see  that  an 
actual  violent  confrontation  did  not  take 
place,  and  they  were  highly  successful. 

The  marshals  were  organized  by  the 
South  Boston  Information  Center.  They 
worked  on  that  Sunday  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Warren  Zanibonl,  who  is  a 
volunteer  member  of  the  center  and  re- 
sides in  our  district.  I  want  to  especially 
commend  this  individual  for  his  peace- 
keeping efforts. 

This  incident  at  Carson  Beach  began 
several  days  of  violence  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  In  all  of  this  turmoil,  we  tend  to 
forget  the  positive  aspects  of  a  negative 
incident.  These  marshals  are  the  posi- 
tive aspect. 

These  are  the  people  who  restored 
order  to  confusion.  These  are  the  people 
who  attempted  to  be  fair  in  the  middle  of 
turbulence.  And,  these  are  the  people 
who  showed  courage  during  a  potentially 
dangerous  situation.  They  volunteered 
their  time  and  showed  outstanding  abil- 
ity during  the  Carson  Beach  incident.  We 
of  South  Boston  owe  them  a  great  deal 
of  thanks. 
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CONNECTICUT  YOUNG  CITIZEN'S 
CORPS:  A  PROPOSAL 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
suggested  on  several  occasions  that  we 
ought  to  look  seriously  at  the  possibility 
of  reviving  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  as  a  means  for  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. The  environmental  and  economic 
benefits  of  such  a  program  are  obvious, 
but  I  think  we  should  note  as  well  the 
educational  value. 

When  the  corps  was  created  in  the 
early  1930's,  it  was  heralded  as  an  un- 
employment measure,  and  a  very  success- 
ful one  it  proved  to  be,  providing  useful 
work  for  3  milUon  persons  over  a  3 -year 
period.  But  it  was  not  very  long  after 
its  inception  that  the  corps  began  to  em- 
phasize the  development  of  self-expres- 
sion, mental  ability,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  prevailing  social  and  economic 
conditions,  with  the  aim  of  improving 
those  conditions. 

Although  it  ended  in  1942,  the  corps 
very  nearly  became  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. I,  for  one,  wish  that  it  had,  and 
am  looking  into  the  possibilities  for  creat- 
ing a  new  program  along  the  lines  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  In  the 
hopes  that  it  will  prompt  some  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  a  most  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking  proposal  recently  formulated 
by  several  community  colleges'  in  Con- 
necticut. The  proposal  follows: 

CoNNECTicoT  Young  Cttizen's  Corps: 

A   F>ROPOSAL 

The  Connecticut  community  colleges  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  proposal  to  provide 
an  organized  employment/ education  program 
for  unemployed  young  citizens  of  Connecti- 
cut, ages  16  through  19,  as  put  forward  by 
Mayor  John  Thompson  and  adoted  In  the 
1974  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
this  state. 

In  order  to  move  the  platform  statement 
and  Mayor  Thompson's  proposal  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Implementation,  the  Cormectlcut 
community  colleges  hereby  Indicate  their 
willingness  to  engage  in  negotiations  to  oper- 
ate such  a  program,  and  offers  this  Initial 
proposal  for  a  format  within  which  It  would 
undertake  to  conduct  such  a  program. 

A.  The  community  colleges  will  act  as 
prime  sponsors  for  the  supervision  and  coor- 
dination of  the  program  for  separate -modules 
of  community  corpspeople,  each  group  num- 
bering no  more  than  15  with  each  group 
assigned  a  ftill-tlme  professional  coordinator 
for  the  two-year  period  of  enrollment  of  the 
corpspeople. 

B.  The  college  coordinators  will  have  back- 
grounds which  Include  work  with  youths. 
They  also  wUl  have  a  broad  educational  back- 
ground covering  basic  instruction  In  appro- 
priate areas.  F\irther,  they  must  be  in  good 
physical  condition  so  they  can  work  directly 
with  the  members  of  the  corps  on  projects. 
They  will  therefore  be  expected  to  be  on  the 
Job  site  a  great  majority  of  the  time  sup>er- 
vislng  the  corpspeople  and  actually  working 
on  the  project.  It  would  be  the  direct  respon- 
sibility ol  the  coordinator  to  structure  pe- 
riodic educational  activities  both  at  the  Job 
site  and  if  possible  on  the  campus.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  former  would  be  gathering  the 
entire  corps  together  while  on  an  ecological 
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mission  to  figure  out  bow  many  plants  are 
needed  to  cover  an  area  through  the  use  of 
basic  mathematics. 

C.  The  colleges,  acting  through  their  co- 
ordinators wUl  undertake  to  provide  the  fol- 
lowing services : 

1.  IiUtial  contact  Interview  with  corps- 
people. 

2.  Placement  testing,  both  academic  and 
vocational. 

3.  Arrangements  with  agencies  for  work 
assignments;  or  develop  special  work  assign- 
ments. 

4.  Plan  and  conduct  programs  of  educa- 
tional development  to  parallel  the  work  as- 
signments, so  that  corpspeople  are  ready  for 
entrance  to  college,  possibly  In  advanced 
status,  upon  termination  of  the  two-year 
enrollment. 

5.  Schedule  regular  conferences  on  aca- 
demic progress. 

6.  Arrange  transition  to  college  enrollment 
or  permanent  employment  at  end  of  the 
corps  enrollment. 

D.  Activities  of  the  corps  connected  with 
the  community  college : 

1.  No  activity  undertaken  by  the  corps  will 
be  in  a  Job  field  ordlnarUy  held  by  a  salaried 
employee  or  wage  earner:  the  corps  is  not 
used  to  displace  workers. 

2.  All  corps  assignments  will  be  for  public 
agencies  and  for  the  public  good. 

3.  A  major  emphasis  of  the  corps  units  wUl 
be  the  Improvement  of  services,  including 
services  connected  with  the  environment  in 
the  state.  The  wide  geographic  spread  of  com- 
munity colleges  would  provide  maximum 
flexibility  for  corpspeople  to  work  in  a  large 
city  or  rural  area  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Potential  projects  Include:  working  with  so- 
cial service  agencies,  especially  ones  con- 
cerned with  the  handicapped  and  the  aged; 
development  of  recreational  area  in  the  state 
parks:  development  of  hiking  and  bike  paths 
in  the  state  and  local  parks;  reforestation  of 
areas  ravaged  by  caterpUlars.  and  replanting 
of  trees  In  towns  hard-hit  by  Dutch  Elms 
disease;  clean-up  of  rivers  and  streams:  etc. 

E.  Experimental  living-learning  centers: 
The  work  and  learning  related  to  the  corps 
program  would  dramatically  increase  if  se- 
lected corps  people  could  live  together  with 
their  coordinator  in  two  to  four  experimen- 
tal living-learning  centers  throughout  the 
state  of  Connecticut.  These  experimental 
centers  would  provide  the  total  environment 
necessary  for  dramatic  changes  in  the  devel- 
opment of  positive  attitudes  necessary  for 
progress  in  a  college.  These  experimental  liv- 
ing-learning centers  could  be  built  through 
the  activities  of  the  Initial  corpspeople  In 
rehabilitating  housing  or  other  smileir  struc- 
tures as  living  units  In  the  vicinity  of  their 
home  college  These  rehabilitated  structures 
then  would  be  available  as  living  centers  for 
the  corps  as  long  as  it  existed  in  that  area. 
By  rehabilitating  structures,  the  corps  wUl 
be  learning  marketable  skills.  To  furnish  the 
living  centers,  the  corps  would  rebuild  and 
reflnish  second-hand  furniture,  again  learn- 
ing marketable  skills  at  little  cost  to  the 
state.  In  addition,  the  corpspeople  would  be 
expected  to  perform  all  household  duties,  in- 
cluding the  governance  of  their  living-learn- 
ing centers.  Budgeting,  cooking,  and  house- 
hold work  and  control  thereof  would  be  uti- 
lized as  teaching  opportunities.  This  value  of 
work  and  in  its  totality  as  a  contribution  to 
society  will  develop  positive  attitudes  about 
work  self. 

P.  Costs. 

1.  College  costs,  and  hence  contract  rate, 
would  be  approximately  $20,000  per  each  15 
corpspeople  group  or  fraction  thereof  per 
year.  This  cost  would  Include  the  salary  of 
the  coordinator  and  all  other  college  services 
to  the  corpspeople. 

2.  College  costs,  and  hence  contract  rate, 
would  be  approximately  $3,000  per  corps  per- 
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corj  speople 


■on  In  16  corpspeople  groups 
experimental    Uve-ln    groups 
910,000  wo\Ud  be  needed  to  le^ise 
a  living  unit  for  each  sub 
formed. 

ThlB  proposal  Is  respectfully]  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Regtsnal  C!ommu- 
nlty  Ck>Ueges  for  discussion  and  modification. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


for  the  four 
In  addition, 
and  equip 
group 


HON.  ALUN  T.  HOWE 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fall  to  see 
any  reasoning  behind  a  legrlslative  deci- 
sion which  would  take  money  away  from 
an  area  that  is  designed  to  Improve  the 
environment  in  which  we  liv  e.  When  the 
administration  made  its  mcommenda- 
tions  for  agricultural  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  budget,  like  previous 
budgets  under  Presidents  Ford  and 
Nixon,  failed  to  request  funds  for  the 
agricultural  conservation  program. 

Fortunately,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  of  a  different  mind  ^nd  not  only 
reinstated  those  funds  bi^t  increased 
them  in  the  recently  passed  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  same  course  has  [been  neces- 
sary other  years  as  well. 

It  has  been  brought  to  niy  attention 
that  some  feel  Congress  has  neglected 
environmental  consideratiotis  in  the 
drive  to  mcrease  our  energy  resources. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Congress  has  tried 
to  reach  a  balance  betweenlthe  utiliza- 
tion of  our  energy  reserves  ajnd  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment  through  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  provides  funds 
to  protect  the  natural  resources  we  have 
now,  as  well  as  increase  our  energy 
potential. 

Through  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  the  work  of  tHe  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  its  nationwide  dis- 
tricts, conservation  matters  have  been 
given  priority  treatment.  The  coordina- 
tion efforts  by  the  agriculturil  conserva- 
tion progrsun  between  Federil  and  State 
agencies,  as  well  as  adjustments  in  the 
use  of  land,  has  helped  to  »void  severe 
damage  to  precious  soil  ani  water  re- 
sources. Also,  by  effectively  reducing  pol- 
lution in  outlying  rural  arms,  such  as 
sedimentation  buildup,  ihe  oonservatlon 
measures  have  helped  majoi  rivers  and 
harbors  near  our  cities.  1 

It  Is  these  kinds  of  advan^iges  which 
clearly  point  to  the  need  for  a|  sound  con- 
servation program.  Decislona  on  how  we 
can  best  use  our  land,  what  its  capabili- 
ties are,  and  what  type  of  trektments  are 
best  for  its  protection  and  improvement, 
have  been  made  at  the  conferyation  level. 
The  conservation  program^,  however, 
have  operated  at  a  disadvantage  and  the 
funds  they  have  previously  received  have 
not  met  their  needs,  particularly  In  areas 
of  personnel.  I 

In  the  recently  passed  ap^n^riations 
bill,  there  is  an  increase  in  funding  for 
conservation  over  last  year  but  a  total 
decrease  In  spending  for  thi  entire  bill 
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from  the  previous  year  and  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations. 

Through  this  increased  funding,  con- 
servation measures  can  reach  a  higher 
degree  of  coordination  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  with,  hopefully, 
greater  input  from  local  officials  and 
less  bureaucratic  strangulation  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Funds  have  also  been  provided  under 
this  legislation  for  investigations  and 
survejrs  of  watersheds  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  balance,  develop,  and  coordinate  up- 
stream agricultural  aspects  with  down- 
stream aspects. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  es- 
timated that  there  Is  an  overall  loss  of  5 
tons  of  topsoil  per  acre  per  year.  This  is 
not  only  a  loss  of  precious  productive 
farmland  but  it  also  creates  a  heavier 
sediment  buildup.  Proper  pkuining  can 
help  reduce  this  severe  damage  that  re- 
sults from  flooding  or  sediment  disposal. 

The  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
graxn.  has  also  helped  coordinate  irriga- 
tion methods  in  my  own  State  of  Utah. 
Because  the  State  is  situated  in  a  desert 
region,  water  has  always  been  of  vital 
concern  to  residents.  Water  runoff  dur- 
ing the  spring  months  must  be  carefully 
monitored  and  preserved  to  be  fairly  al- 
located for  crop  and  livestock  mainte- 
nance. 

Under  the  funding  provisions  of  the 
program,  each  State  receives  moneys 
based  on  individual  needs.  Utah's  allot- 
ment in  1975  was  $178  million  and  should 
be  close  to  that  figure  for  fiscal  1976. 
Some  of  the  funds,  of  course,  will  go  for 
irrigation  improvement  and/or  reorgani- 
zation. 

Not  only  has  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  given  more  funds  for  soU 
and  water  conservation,  but  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  also  makes  funds 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Msmage- 
ment  for  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive rangeland  improvement  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  present  time,  the  BLM,  in  con- 
junction with  livestock  operators,  de- 
velops and  restores  grazing  land  through 
an  allotment  management  planning  pro- 
gram. The  benefits  of  this  program  are 
not  only  realized  through  improvement 
or  availability  of  additional  grazing 
lands,  but  it  also  Improves  wildlife  habi- 
tate  by  planting  trees,  grass  and  other 
plants  and  stabilizes  the  soil  to  improve 
watershed  capabilities. 

The  additional  fimding  to  the  BLM 
budget  will  provide  the  extra  assistance 
necessary  to  coordinate  a  program  to 
preserve  our  soil  and  water  resources,  so 
Important  to  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Utah. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  is  not  only 
helpful  but  necessary  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain natural  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions, but  complying  with  these  meas- 
ures has  placed  a  burden  on  farmers, 
who,  like  everyone  else,  are  stniggllng 
under  the  pressures  of  Inflation. 

To  combat  this  program,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  offered  by  Representative  John 
Burton,  Democrat  of  California,  was 
psissed  providing  additional  fimdlng  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
their  revolving  loan  fimd  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  use.  There  Is  also  a 
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provision  for  a  5-percent,  40-year  loan  to 
small  farmers  who  are  having  difficulty 
meeting  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy water  standards. 

I  strongly  supported  this  measure  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance is  definitely  needed  not  only  for 
the  success  of  the  overall  program  but 
to  offset  additional  costs  for  farmers. 
With  these  funds,  programs  can  be  put 
into  motion  faster  and  operate  more  ef- 
fectively. 

The  additional  funding  to  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  the 
Farmers  Home  Aoministration  and  the 
funding  provided  in  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  preserve  our 
environment  and  natural  resources  now 
and  for  the  future. 


DESTRUCTION  IN  THE  DESERT 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BUI 

OF    CALirOilNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  editorial  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  concerning  the  grad- 
ual destruction  of  the  fragile  California 
desert. 

The  editorial  supports  the  legislative 
efforts  of  my  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague,  Congresswoman  SHniLEY  Pet- 
tis, to  stop  this  wanton  and  reckless  de- 
struction of  the  California  desert  with  its 
wealth  of  ecological,  historical,  archeo- 
logical,  and  recreational  assets. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Destruction  in  the  Desert 

Continuing  motorcycle  vandalism  and 
ravages  by  other  off-road  vehicles  point  up 
the  need  for  speedy  congressional  action  to 
protect  smd  preserve  California's  fragile 
desert  and  its  priceless  cultural  resources. 

Earlier  this  year,  motorcyclists  deliberately 
destroyed  a  prehistoric  Indian  Intaglio  in 
the  desert  floor  near  El  Centro.  The  vandals 
tore  down  part  of  a  fence  and  then  rode 
their  bikes  In  circles  over  the  series  of  large 
geometric  designs,  which  may  be  5,000  yeart 
old.  There  have  been  scattered,  less  flagrant 
incidents  since  then,  but  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  doesn't  know  exactly  how 
many,  because  it  has  only  27  rangers  to 
patrol  the  16  mlUlon  acres  of  desert  in  the 
state.  They  have  no  arrest  powers. 

Many  operators  of  off-road  vehicles  are 
cooperative,  but  too  many  are  not;  for  tiiem, 
"friendly  persuasion"  is  a  waste  of  tims.  It 
would,  in  fact,  endanger  the  lives  of  the  un- 
armed and  undermanned  ranger  force.  The 
rangers  must  be  given  arrest  authority  .u>d 
their  ranks  substantially  Increased  if  they 
are  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

One  hopeful  sign  Is  that  a  House  subcom- 
mittee has  completed  the  markup  of  s  bill 
by  Rep.  Shirley  Pettis  (R-Loma  Linda)  that 
would  provide  funds  for  planning  and  for  a 
larger  ranger  force  with  added  police  pow- 
ers. The  measure  would  become  part  of  an 
organic  act  covering  public  land  policy  and 
management.  While  other  parts  of  that 
omnibus  measure  may  produce  controversy, 
the  Pettis  provisions  should  not. 

Wanion  destruction  of  artifacts  has  long 
been  a  problem  in  desert  management.  Con- 
grese  should  not  dC'lay  In  correcting  tha 
situation. 
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DEREGULATION 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
31, 1975,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  expired  and  with  it 
died  the  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  to  control  the  price  of  domestic 
oil  and  to  allocate  petroleum  supplies. 

I  heartily  applaud  the  end  of  price 
controls  on  domestic  oil.  It  is  a  positive 
step  forward  in  our  national  effort  to 
promote  additional  exploration  for  new 
oil  supplies.  No  action  yet  taken  by  the 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch  will  do 
more  to  provide  the  necessary  Incentives 
for  the  increased  production  of  oil  which 
Is  essential  to  our  Nations  economic  and 
strategic  interests. 

This  is  an  action  that  will  be  welcomed 
by  most  Americans.  A  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  program  is  the  top  priority 
of  the  American  people.  Nothing  should 
be  more  apparent  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  as  they  return  to  Washington 
from  their  districts  across  the  country. 
After  talking  with  my  constituents  and 
reading  their  letters,  I  can  testify  that 
there  is  no  more  important  issue  to  them. 

A  July  1975  sampling  of  national  opin- 
ion by  Louis  Harris  showed  54  percent 
of  all  Americans  favored  deregulation 
when  asked  the  question  "Would  you 
favor  or  oppose  deregulation  of  the  price 
of  all  oil  produced  in  the  United  States 
if  this  would  encourage  development  of 
oil  production  here  at  home?"  Only  22 
percent  of  those  polled  were  opposed. 
This  is  a  dramatic  increase  over  the  April 
1975  results  which  showed  46  percent 
favoring  deregulation  and  31  percent  op- 
posed and  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
July  1974  sampling  which  showed  29  per- 
cent favoring  deregulation  and  42  per- 
cent opposed. 

The  American  people  have  reached  a 
conclusion  that  should  have  been  appar- 
ent to  their  elected  officials  in  Washing- 
ton. Controls  on  oil  prices  only  serve  to 
distort  the  functioning  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system  and  their  removal  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  and  immediate 
means  of  providing  incentive  for  our  Na- 
tion's energy  industry  to  invest  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  needed  to  stimulate  in- 
creased exploration  and  production. 

The  President  Is  now  faced  with  a 
critical  choice — will  he  sign  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  extending  price 
controls  and  allocation  authority  until 
March  1,  1976,  or  wiU  he  veto  this  meas- 
ure? I  strongly  urge  the  President  to 
veto  S.  1849. 

A  6-month  extension  of  controls  is  not 
the  answer  to  our  energy  dilemma — ^it  is 
a  de  facto  admission  that  the  Congress 
has  no  energy  policy.  We  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  any  large-scale  commitment 
of  funds  for  exploration  by  private  en- 
terprise when  there  is  no  long-term  pric- 
ing structure  in  existence  from  which 
revenue  expectations  can  be  realistically 
projected.  We  cannot  expect  any  in- 
crease in  exploration  so  long  as  there  are 
no  incentives  for  investment. 
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Our  Nation's  oil  industry  is  slowing  to 
a  halt  due  to  the  many  uncertainties 
created  by  the  lack  of  an  energy  policy 
upon  which  basic  business  decisions  can 
be  made.  Supply  contracts  that  should 
be  signed  and  investments  that  could  be 
made  will  not  be  acted  upon  as  long  as 
there  is  a  possibility  that  price  controls 
will  be  reinstated  or  that  prices  might 
be  rolled  back  to  arbitrary  levels.  The 
current  energy  situation  is  characterized 
by  indecision  and  inaction. 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  produce  a 
viable  energy  program.  We  must  now 
rely  on  the  force  of  supply  and  demand 
in  a  marketplace  unencumbered  by  re- 
strictive controls  to  provide  a  renewed 
vigor  to  our  exploration  and  production 
efforts. 

A  Presidential  veto  of  S.  1849  Is  war- 
ranted and  necessary.  I  urge  and  whole- 
heartedly support  such  a  course  of 
action. 


HAROLD  C.  TROIDL  RETIRES  FROM 
UAW  DIRECTOR'S  POST 
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a  time-study  and  Job  evaluation  medalist, 
for  his  international  union  In  May  1944,  and 
has  remained  on  its  staff  to  this  day. 

He  was  appointed  to  his  present  poet  of 
area  director  in  1960.  The  bulk  of  the  UAW 
membership  in  his  Jurisdiction  is  employed 
at  General  Motors'  Chevrolet  plants  in  the 
Buffalo  iirea,  at  OM's  Harrison  Radiator 
plants  in  Lockport  and  Buffalo,  and  at  Ford 
Motor's  Buffalo  stamping  plant. 

Mr.  Troldl,  who  lives  at  109  E.  Campus  Dr., 
Snyder,  has  held,  and  still  holds,  a  number 
of  nonpaylng  positions  on  governmental, 
civic  and  community  boards,  agencies  and 
committees,  including  the  Erie  County  di- 
rectorship of  the  Western  Regional  Off -Track 
Betting  Corp. 

He  has  been  active  for  years  on  the  political 
scene,  and  currently  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Erie  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Harold  C.  Troidl 
has  served  ably  as  director  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  western  New  York  district. 

His  expertise  in  union  matters  was 
earned  over  many  years  as  he  worked 
up  through  the  ranks,  and  he  is  highly 
respected  by  labor  and  management 
alike,  as  well  as  by  the  civic  and  com- 
munity officials  with  whom  he  has  worked 
on  so  many  projects. 

Harold  Troidl  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement on  October  1,  1975,  and  his 
leadership  will  be  greatly  missed.  Yet  I 
am  sure  he  has  the  gratitude  of  the 
countless  people  he  has  assisted  through 
the  years  and  their  very  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  leisurely  retirement.  As  part 
of  my  remarks  I  am  inserting  a  recent 
article  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 

Troidl  Plans  Retirement  From   UAW 
(By  Ed  KeUy) 

Harold  C.  Troidl,  director  of  the  66,000- 
member  Western  New  York  dlartrict  of  the 
Independent  United  Auto  Workers,  today  an- 
nounced that  he  wUl  retire  from  his  union 
post  on  Oct.  1. 

It  will  be  an  early  retirement  for  the  vet- 
eran labor  leader,  who  is  62.  Because  of  the 
large  UAW  membership  in  this  area,  Mr. 
Troidl 's  directorship — which  he  has  held  for 
the  last  25  years — made  him  one  of  the  mo6t 
Influential  trade  unionists  in  the  community. 

His  successor  wiU  be  appointed  soon  by 
UAW  Regional  Director  Martin  Gerber  of 
Cranford,  NJ. 

Informed  observers  believe  the  ^polnt- 
ment  will  go  to  Thomas  Natchurae  of  the 
Town  of  Tonawanda,  a  UAW  International 
representative  who  works  with  the  local 
unions  at  General  Motors  plants  In  thlt  area. 

Mr.  Troidl,  a  native  Buffalonlan,  began 
working  when  he  was  13  years  old.  Years 
later,  while  employed  In  the  Houdallle  plant, 
he  helped  organize  its  work  force  into  the 
UAW,  later  serving  as  bargaining  committee- 
man and  executive  board  member  of  its  Local 
860. 

He  went  to  work,  on  special  assignment  ae 


RESULTS  OF  THE   1975  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  great  response  of  my 
constituents  again  this  year  to  my  an- 
nual questionnaire.  In  my  1975  poll, 
which  has  now  been  tabulated,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois 
indicated  what  issues  are  of  most  im- 
portance to  them  not  only  in  their  re- 
sponse to  the  questions,  but  In  the  addi- 
tional comments  they  made.  Since  the 
issues  of  greatest  concern  to  my  con- 
stituents are  of  national  and  Intema- 
ti0nal  significance,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  the  results  of  my  question- 
naire with  my  colleagues. 

Three  issues  drew  an  overwhelming  re- 
sponse both  in  the  replies  to  questions 
directed  to  these  subjects  and  in  the  per- 
sonal comments  of  the  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict. They  were  alarmed  at  excessive 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government;  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  deal  with  energy 
and  economic  problems  facing  this  coim- 
try;  and  the  menace  posed  by  crime 
which  is  being  compounded  by  ineffective 
handling  of  lawbreakers  by  the  courts. 

The  results  on  the  question  "Do  you 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
reduce  Its  budget  even  if  it  means  de- 
creasing spending  on  programs  you 
value?"  indicated  that  77  percent  favored 
such  reduction.  On  the  question  "Do  you 
have  confidence  in  Congress  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  to- 
day's economy?",  only  19  percent  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  An  amazing  80 
percent  favored  legislation  to  require 
courts  to  set  a  minimum  sentence  of  20 
years  for  any  crime  where  a  gun  Is  used. 

The  tabulation  for  the  complete  1975 
questionnaire  sent  to  residents  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Illinois  follows: 

REstTLTs  OF  1975  Questionnaire — 
Fourth  District 

[In  percent] 
I.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  reduce  its  budget  even  if  it  meant 
decreasing  spending  on  programs  you  value? 

Yes Tl 

No    - 14 

Not  sure 9 


r 
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3.  Is  It  Important  that  our  na  Ion  achieve 
sell-suiBclency   In  energy  suppl; 

Yes 

No    

Not   sure 


3.  Do  you  feel   the  Federal 
should  continue  providing  price 
agricultural  commodities? 

Yes 

No    — . 

Not  sure 


88 

6 

6 

Government 
( upports  for 


19 
62 
19 

4.  Should  the  U^.  guarantee  1  be  security 
of  Israel? 

Yes l 20 

No    61 

Not  sure 19 


5.  In  general,  public  employe  ss  are  not 
allowed  to  strllce.  Should  this  t  aslc  policy 
be  maintained? 

Yes J 76 

No 17 

Not  sure J 7 


6.  Do  you  think  laws  should 
to  permit  private  businesses,  as 
Postal    Service,    to   deliver   flrst- 

Yep   

No    

Not    sure 


7.  Do  you  believe  the  UJ^.  Is  ^ectlve  in 
maintaining  world  peace? 

Yes    L 12 

No    71 

Not    sure 17 


8.  Legislation  has  been  introdiiced 
would  require  courts  to  set  a  mini  tnum 
tence  of  20  years  for  any  crime  wl  lere 
Is  used.  Do  you  support  this  approach 
crime  deterrent? 

Yes 

No    

Not  sure 


9.  Do  you  have  confidence  In 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  th« 
of  today's  economy? 

Yes  — 

No    

Not  sure 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DEAN  ADpS  TO 
DIALOG 
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19 
64 

17 
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HON.  PAUL  SIMOF 

OF    ILI.INOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  a975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pr6f.  David 
G.  Temple,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, has  Joined  others  in  re$ponding 
to  the  call  for  discussion  on  the  future  of 
this  Nation  in  this  Bicentennial  year.  I 
am  pleased  to  present  hi»=  observations: 
West  Virgikia 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  June 
Hon.  Pattl  Simon, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congrxssman  Simon: 

bers  of  the  Congress  are  ".^ 

equally  clear.  Congress  tias  Tost  • 
tlatlve"  to  the  Executive.  Howevei 
be  incliaed  to  argue,  although  I 
so  here,  that  (a)   specialization  is 
nate  but  probably  necessary  in 
scope   and   complexity  of  govei 
tlvlty  and   (b)   the  role  of  the 
policy  initiation  probably  should  b< 
to  prodding  the  executive  to  actioi 
plorlng  ramifications  and 
ecutive  propoeala. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  great  historic  role  of  legislatures  gen- 
erally has  been  to  checlc  the  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious exercise  of  pwwer  by  the  executive 
branch  and  it  Is  chiefly  on  the  basis,  I  be- 
lieve, that  one  should  attempt  to  gauge  con- 
gressional performance.  Admittedly,  this  role 
laclcs  drama  and  may  suggest  to  some  "second 
class  citizenship"  for  the  Congress  vis  a  vis 
the  Executive.  At  the  same  time,  if  Congress 
failed  to  fulfill  this  role,  we  might  as  well 
scrap  the  constitution  and  all  notions  of  re- 
sponsible government. 

Unless  party  discipline  and  responsibility 
are  strengthened  (unlikely),  and  the  party 
caucus  utilized  effectively,  I  seriously  doubt 
that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  assure  pol- 
icy initiative  or  to  mount  comprehensive  In- 
tegrated public  programs.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, moreover,  like  most  layman,  are  at  the 
informational  mercy  of  the  "professionals" 
and  the  "semi-professionals"  within  and 
without  government.  It  is  impossible,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  layperson  to  comprehend  mili- 
tary appropriation  for  defense  needs  In  terms 
of  actual  strategic  and  tactical  problems.  In 
the  final  analysis,  our  information  for  defense 
needs  is  supplied  by  the  professional  military, 
and  such  other  information  sources  that  may 
be  available  to  the  layperson  rarely  supports 
any  viable  alternative.  Similar  observations 
could  be  made  to  medical  delivery  systems, 
urban  problems,  energy,  or  virtually  any  other 
complex  policy  area. 

Please  understand  I  am  not  arguing  that 
input  by  public  professionals  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  issue,  however,  is  alternative 
sources  of  information  available  to  the  Con- 
gressmen. Stated  in  the  form  of  question, 
how  well  does  Congress  utilize  alternative  in- 
formation sources  that  are  presently  avail- 
able, and,  would  a  general  extension  of  al- 
ternative information  sources  assist  a  Con- 
gressman to  perform  more  effectively? 

Given  the  multiple  demands  upon  a  Con- 
gressman's time,  I  would  conjecture  that  the 
expansion  of  alternative  Information  sources 
requiring  additional  staff  is  simply  not  a 
meaningful  answer  for  redefinition  of  the  in- 
dividual congressman's  role.  As  an  aside, 
moreover,  having  read  a  variety  of  congres- 
sional committee  hearings  and  reports  on 
various  subjects,  I  believe  Congress  probably 
does  a  better  Job  in  obUinlng  information 
than  most  people  realize. 

It  is  probably  unfortunate  that  Congress- 
men as  well  as  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  tend  to  reflect  specialized  interests  of 
particular  constituencies.  As  much  as  any- 
thing else,  constituency  orientation  tends  to 
reinforce  subject  matter  specialization  Short 
of  at»andoning  subject  matter  standing  com- 
mittees and  pursuing  the  model  sucsh  as  Is 
utilized  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
or  rotating  a  portion  of  the  congressmen 
periodically  among  the  various  standing  com- 
mittees, I  see  no  real  means  by  which  overt 
speclEUization  can  be  overcome. 

WhUe  the  well  rounded  or  "generalist"  con- 
gressman may  be  "a  thing  muchly  to  be  de- 
sired," I  doubt  its  feasibility  Ui  the  real  and 
practical  world  of  American  politics. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David   O.   Temple, 
Chairman  and  Professor. 


BOLIVIA— GOOD  PEOPLE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  past  month,  I  visited  Bolivia 
and  was  impressed  with  their  good  peo- 
ple. Here  is  a  country  that  is  a  solid 
friend  of  the  United  States. 
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Bolivia  Is  a  coimtry  with  progressive 
leadership.  All  the  reports  I  received  on 
President  Banzer  were  excellent.  During 
the  past  4  years  Gen.  Hlrgo  Banzer 
Suarez  has  led  the  country  with  a  keen 
understanding  of  economics  and  social 
development.  Everyone  reported  the 
President  to  be  a  hard  worker  who 
traveled  extensively  to  the  far  corners  of 
his  rugged  country.  He  is  honest  and  has 
selected  capable  associates. 

Bolivia  shows  more  fiscal  common- 
sense  in  managing  their  budget  than  we 
do  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Even  in  the 
sharply  falling  price  of  their  major  ex- 
port, tin,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain 
a  balanced  budget.  In  checking,  I  found 
Bolivia  now  has  a  historically  high  level 
of  net  foreign  exchange  reserves  in  the 
amount  of  $140  million. 

La  Paz  surprised  me.  I  foimd  the  cli- 
mate delightful  despite  the  high  altitude 
The  air  was  clear  and  I  felt  good.  The 
scenery  was  superb. 

I  give  General  Banzer  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  for  building  Bohvia's  stability 
Although  they  have  entered  the  oil  busi- 
ness, they  have  not  sought  participation 
in  OPEC.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
has  excellent  business  relations  as  shown 
by  our  144-percent  increase  in  our  exports 
to  Bolivia.  We  have  also  shown  a  big  in- 
crease in  our  share  of  Bohvian  imports. 
I  had  two  visits  with  Jorge  Lonsdale 
who  is  president  of  Bolivia's  Confedera- 
tion of  Businessmen.  His  solid  support  for 
General  Banzer  comes  from  the  coopera- 
tion the  government  has  given  private 
business  to  grow  and  expand.  It  is  al- 
ways refreshing  to  find  a  political  leader 
who  encourages  job  opportunities  and 
business  growth. 

Bolivia  needs  25  years  to  reach  its  eco- 
nomic potential.  There  will  not  be  tech- 
nical jobs  in  industry  available  until 
Bolivia  develops  its  roads  and  improves 
the  railroads  for  better  transportation. 
Bolivia  is  our  friend.  Ambassador  Sted- 
man  has  strong  confidence  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  Bolivia.  The  United  States  shares 
in  the  pride  of  achievement  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 


GASOLINE  PRICES  AND  COMMON- 
SENSE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  excessive  amount  of  clamor  and 
claim  being  circulated  about  gasoline 
prices.  Some  have  prognosticated  enor- 
mous increases  in  the  price  of  gasoline 
imder  any  decontrol  program.  Most  of 
these  exaggerated  statements  have  been 
less  predictions  than  political  agitations 
aimed  at  stirring  up  consumer  wrath 
against  the  Nation's  oil  companies,  and 
at  the  same  time  camouflaging  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  enact  a  sensible  and 
workable  oil  and  energy  package.. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  ran  an  advertise- 
ment In  many  of  the  Nation's  publica- 
tions, pledging  restraint  in  gasoline 
prices,  and  pointing  out  that  decontrol 
is  the  best  path  to  stimulate  exploration 
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gnd  development  of  new  oil  resources  the 
country  needs.  This  is  a  fine  example  of 
corporate  responsibility,  and  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  irresponsible  and  wild 
statements  made  without  recourse  to 
fact  or  reality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ad, 
which  injects  a  note  of  commonsense 
into  what  has  become  a  confused  and  po- 
litically dominated  situation.  Also,  I  urge 
again  that  we  establish  a  single  energy 
committee  in  the  House,  so  that  we  can 
enact  a  practical  program  that  is  fair 
to  the  producers  and  consumers  of  vital 
petroleum  products. 

Text    of    the    advertisement    is    as 
follows: 
A  Pledge  Prom  Union  Oil  Company  to  the 

AMERICAN      F>EOPLE OASOLINE      PRICES      AND 

Common  Sense 

Congress  and  the  President  have  not  yet 
reactied  an  agreement  on  how  to  decontrol 
"old"  crude  oil  prices.  Consequently,  all  con- 
trols may  expire  at  the  end  of  August  and 
Uie  prices  for  about  40%  of  the  crude  oil 
processed  by  the  nation's  refineries  could  rise 
to  world  levels.  Many  misleading  statements 
liave  been  made  about  the  Impact  of  this  de- 
control on  gasoline  prices.  Some  of  these 
statements  claim  that  prices  will  rise  by  10( 
or  more  per  gallon. 

These  statements  simply  don't  square  with 
the  real  world  situation.  Competitive  pres- 
sure kept  gasoline  prices  down  before  the 
Arab  embargo  and  controls.  Competitive 
pressure  will  restrain  prices  once  controls  are 
lifted. 

Union  Oil  strongly  urges  that  "old"  crude 
oil  prices  be  decontrolled  as  a  necessary  step 
in  developing  adequate  domestic  crude  oil 
supplies  for  the  nation.  Coupled  with  this 
decontrol  Union  Oil  urges  presidential  ac- 
tion to  suspend  the  present  $2  a  barrel  tariff 
on  imported  crude  oil. 

If  "old"  oil  is  decontrolled  and  the  tariff 
is  suspended  on  September  1,  Union  Oil 
pledges  it  win  not  increase  its  prices  for  gaso- 
line, heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel  to  its  serv- 
ice station  dealers  and  its  Jobbers  by  a  total 
of  more  than  2i  a  gallon  through  the  re- 
mainder of  1975.  Since  Union  OU  did  not  in- 
crease these  prices  in  July  (and  does  not  in- 
tend to  Increase  them  in  August),  such  ac- 
tion would  mean  that  our  average  price  in- 
crease during  the  second  half  of  1975  would 
be  less  than  2i  a  gallon. 

Of  course,  if  the  prices  of  the  foreign  crude 
oil  that  we  must  purchase  are  Increased,  we 
may  find  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  pass 
through  these  increases  by  raising  product 
prices.  Likewise,  if  Congress  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies  Impose  new  taxes  on  the 
petroleum  Industry,  we  would  have  to  raise 
our  prices  in  order  to  pay  such  taxes.  We 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  such  higher 
costs.  In  the  long  run,  can  only  be  paid  for 
by  the  consumer. 

The  above  statements  are  made  In  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  some  common  sense  to  an  un- 
commonly confused  subject. 

Union  Oil  Compant  of  California, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


COMMENTS  OP  HON.  THOMAS  J. 
DOWNEY  ON  THE  STAGGERS 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  7014 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 


of    new    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the   time  has   come   for  the 
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people  of  this  Nation  to  realize  that  the 
energy  crisis  has  not  gone  away  and 
probably  never  will.  The  price  of  gaso- 
line is  still  much  higher  than  it  was  in 
1973.  And  while  there  is  not  now  a  world 
shortage  of  oil,  an  uneasiness  exists  that 
if  the  Arab.countries  shut  ofif  our  foreign 
oil  again  we  are  going  to  be  in  very  deep 
waters. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  life  in  this  coun- 
try is  never  going  to  be  quite  the  same. 
The  days  of  cheap  and  abundant  energy 
are  gone  forever.  With  the  promise  of  yet 
another  OPEC  price  rise,  we  can  see  that 
the  price  of  energy  will  continue  to  rise 
well  into  the  future. 

The  threat  which  this  situation  i>oses 
to  our  security  and  the  impact  which  it 
has  had  upon  our  economy  has  generated 
strong  pressures  for  action  to  reduce  im- 
ports, conserve  fuel,  and  increase  domes- 
tic supply. 

On  January  15,  President  Ford  out- 
lined his  national  energy  plan  to  reduce 
consumption  by  raising  oil  prices  through 
increased  import  fees  and  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  prices.  We  have  been  told  by 
the  administration  that  this  approach 
to  our  energy  problems  will  reduce  U.S. 
reliance  on  insecure  imports  and  in- 
crease U.S.  production  without  sig- 
nificant adverse  economic  impact. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  this  House's  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  that  the 
President's  oil  tariffs,  combined  with  his 
proposed  decontrol  of  domestic  oil,  and 
the  increase  in  OPEC  prices  expected  in 
October  would  cause  an  increase  in  un- 
employment by  one  half  million  by  De- 
cember 1976  and  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  inflation  of  about  12.8%  by  the  same 
month. 

On  Wednesday,  July  16,  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration submitted  its  first  compro- 
mise to  the  scheme  of  total  domestic 
decontrol.  Under  this  plan  the  President 
proposed  the  gradual  removal  of  price 
controls  on  old  oil  at  a  rate  of  3.3  per- 
cent per  month  over  a  30-month  period 
ending  January  31,  1978.  Again,  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposal,  the  President  stated 
that  its  adoption  was  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  this  Nation  to  achieve  energy 
independence.  He  also  claimed  that  its 
adverse  effect  upon  the  American  econ- 
omy would  be  minimal.  The  evidence  does 
not  support  either  allegation. 

The  Power  and  Energy  Subcommittee 
estimated  that  the  effects  of  this  second 
plan,  as  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1977, 
would  be  to  increase  unemployment  by 
8  percent,  increase  consumer  prices  by 
2  percent,  decrease  real  GNP  by  $26  bil- 
lion, decrease  housing  starts  by  15  per- 
cent per  year  and  decrease  auto  sales  by 
9.7  percent  per  year.  I  was  gratified  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  22 
found  this  plan  unacceptable. 

On  July  25,  the  President  submitted 
his  second  "compromise"  which  calls  for 
gradual  decontrol  of  the  price  of  old 
oil  over  a  39-month  period  with  a  ceiling 
price  of  all  domestic  oil — including  new 
oil  which  is  presently  not  controlled — of 
$11.50,  Increasing  at  $0.05  per  month  be- 
ginning October  1,  1975. 

Because  this  plan  begins  by  rolling 
back  the  price  of  new  oil — presently  un- 
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controlled— to  $11.50  it  effectively  defers 
inflation  and  the  resultant  recessionary 
forces  untU  1977  and  1978,  which  con- 
veniently follow  an  election  year.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  at  any  time  is  still 
imdesirable. 

The  question  we  all  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is  whether  it  is  necessary  to  create 
these  severely  adverse  economic  side  ef- 
fects in  order  to  cut  back  on  our  con- 
sumption of  foreign  energy.  Numerous 
studies  have  indicated  that  if  we,  as  a 
nation,  make  a  concerted  effort  to  use 
our  energy  efficiently  and  wisely,  we 
could  effectively  reach  energy  independ- 
ence. I  submit  that  we  do  not  need  to  go 
ialong  with  the  President  and  place  such 
an  undue  burden  upon  this  Nations' 
consumers. 

The  Congress  has  already  taken  affirm- 
ative action.  In  June  it  passed  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Conversion  Act,  a 
comprehensive  measure  that  establishes 
a  national  energy  program  to  encourage 
conservation.  This  week  we  have  before 
us  a  second  piece  of  major  energy  legis- 
lation, H.R.  7014,  which  deals  with  the 
very  important  regulatory  aspects  of  this 
same  national  energy  policy. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  Congress  get 
on  with  the  task  of  forging  a  meaningful 
compromise  on  this  important  matter, 
and  I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Staggers  domestic  oil  pricing 
amendment  to  this  worthy  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  this  amendment 
before  us  is  the  best  compromise  avail- 
able. It  will  save  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  $33  billion  over  the  President's 
most  recent  plan  without  harmfully  af- 
fecting our  production  of  crude  oil. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
this  body  to  move  ahead  on  these  most 
important  energy  issues. 


IRS  WORKING  TO  IMPROVE  TAX- 
PAYER SERVICE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  197S 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  this  year,  we  have 
been  working  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  an  effort  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  taxpayer  services — 
correct  answers  to  taxpayer  questions, 
clarity  in  forms,  et  cetera. 

Because  of  the  staggering  complexity 
of  the  tax  code — a  complexity  created  by 
successive  administrations  and  Con- 
gresses—the ms  is  faced  with  a  nearly 
impossible  job.  Under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  Robert  Terry 
and  Taxpayer  Service  Director  Stanley 
Goldberg,  I  beUeve  that  the  Service  is 
making  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
taxpayer  assistance.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  level  of 
service  is  completely  adequate — but  I  do 
believe  that  the  Service  is  making  gains. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  from  Commissioner 
Donald    Alexander    describing    current 
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plans  for  improving  the  quklity  of  serv- 
ice in  tlie  next  tax  season  During  the 
coming  months,  the  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  meeting  with  IRS  ofllcials 
to  observe  the  progress  in  iinproving  the 
quality  of  taxpayer  services. 
The  letter  follows : 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  DC, .  uly  29, 1975. 
Hon.  Chasixs  A.  V&nik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mr.  Vanxk:  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  the  interest  and  support  jjou,  your  Sub- 
committee, and  your  staff  huve  given  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  particularly 
our  Taxpayer  Service  Program.  Messrs.  Terry, 
Olynn,  and  Ooldberg  told  me  of  the  positive 
reception  they  received  and  the  construc- 
tive nature  of  their  meeting  with  you  on 
July  14. 

At  this  meeting,  we  committed  ourselves 
to  take  certain  steps  or  piovlde  certain 
Information. 

1.  In  our  testimony  before  rour  Subcom- 
mittee on  April  14.  we  Indicated  that  we 
were  going  to  conduct  a  study  I  >ef ore  the  end 
of  April  on  the  problem  of  ^rrong  answers 
and  error  rates  In  general.  Mr.  Terry  and  the 
managers  of  oiu:  Taxpayer  Service  Division 
studied  the  problems  affecting  ithe  quality  of 
our  service  and  have  developed  actions  we 
can  take  before  the  next  filing  period  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  ta]  payer  service. 
We  met  together  on  April  2J  and  on  two 
occasions  since,  to  review  and  further  refine 
the  list  of  proposed  actions.  A  c(^y  of  our 
current  action  list  Is  encloied  for  your 
Information. 

2.  We  expect  to  Issue  our  ^  uality  Review 
and  Control  Handbook  within  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  I  wUl  see  tl  at  copies  are 
furnished  to  you  and  your  staT.  This  Hand- 
book shoiild  resolve  a  numbei  of  the  prob- 
lems Identified  by  the  GAO  in  their  recent 
study  of  the  Taxpayer  Sen  Ice  Toll-Pree 
Telephone  System. 

3.  Diirlng  FY  1975,  we  had  ipproxlmately 
750  year-round  offices  offering  :axpayer  serv- 
ice. During  the  filing  period  we  had  about  280 
additional  locations.  Including  eight  movable 
offices  ( taxmobUes  or  trailers ) . 

4.  Since  our  discussion  with  j  ou  on  July  14, 
we  are  expediting  our  efforts  ts  Identify  the 
Most  Frequently  Asked  Questions.  We  will 
very  likely  issue  these  stand  ird  questions 
and  the  correct  answers  as  a  si'parate  publi- 
cation for  the  taxpayer.  Also,  ^ve  are  explor- 
ing your  suggestion  to  have  the|n  available  as 
hand-outs  in  single-sheet  fonii  for  our  tax 
asslstors.  We  will  keep  you  ail  vised  on  the 
specific  actions  we  take  In  this  area. 

5.  Your  staff  expressed  an  litereet  In  at- 
tending a  Taxpayer  Service  Division  and 
Branch  Chiefs'  meeting  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Region.  We  will  determine  when  the  next  such 
meeting  will  be  held  and  give  you  plenty  of 
advance  notice  so  that  arrangements  can 
be  made. 

6.  We  also  will  make  arrangements  for 
members  of  your  staff  to  attenl  some  of  our 
training  courses.  They  are  scheluled  at  vari- 
ous times  within  the  differeni  regions,  and 
we  will  jwovlde  to  Mr.  Vaughn  several  alter- 
nate possibilities.  In  the  meantime,  we  will 
send  to  your  staff  copies  of  ovr  various  In- 
structor Ouldes  and  Cour8ebo<iks. 

7.  We  would  welcome  your  staff  repeating 
the  GAO  Study  at  several  IRS  :  ocatlons  dur- 
ing the  next  filing  period.  I  would  suggest 
that  contact  be  made  with  Mr  Glynn  (964- 
4073)   to  work  out  the  specific  details. 

8.  Ms.  Adair  Atwe'i  requested  copies  of  the 
Taxpayer  Profile,  prepared  by  K'orth-Atlantlc 
Region  and  the  Taxpayer  Opinion  Survey, 
both  of  which  we  will  send  hef  under  sepa- 
rate cover.  I  am  enclosing  copiei  for  you. 

Again,  my  staff  and  I  are  grfteful  tar  the 
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opportunities  we  have  had  to  discuss  with 
you  our  problems  and  progress  In  the  Tax- 
payer Service  area.  Your  questions,  criticisms, 
and  suggestions  have  been  most  helpful  and 
suppKDrtlve. 

i  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  or  fur- 
nish any  further  Information  whenever  you 
wish. 
With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

OoNAU)  C.  Alexander, 

CommissioTier. 

Actions  To  Improve  Qualjtt — Fiscal  Tkab 
1976 

1.  Issue  a  Quality  Control  Handbook.  It 
will  establish  uniform  requirements  for 
sampling  and  other  techniques  of  work  re- 
view and  will  provide  for  the  reporting  and 
use  of  quality  review  data  collected. 

2.  Revise  national  training  courses:  de- 
velop local  supplements  to  make  course  con- 
tent more  relevant  to  the  Taxpayer  Service 
Job  requirements;  explore  the  use  of  outside 
training  resources  and  services  to  Improve 
training  materials.  Develop  refresher  train- 
ing courses  (up  to  one  week  long)  for  all 
personnel  assigned  to  the  Taxpayer  Service 
Program  for  the  1976  Piling  Period. 

3.  Develop  testing  programs,  revise  trainee 
monitoring  techniques,  develop  additional 
trainee  retention  criteria.  Testing  will  also 
be  part  of  the  Refresher  Training  Courses. 

4.  Install  Work  Planning  and  Control  Sys- 
tem for  Taxpayer  Service,  to  provide  a  sys- 
tematic method  for  planning  and  scheduling 
work  to  provide  for  optimum  use  of  Tax- 
payer Service  resources. 

5.  Establish  a  Seasonal  WAE  Cadre:  work 
toward  establishing  a  special  WAE  register. 
This  Seasonal  WAE  work-force,  combined 
with  extended  coverage  (using  staggered 
hours  when  possible),  should  provide  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  meet  peak  hourly  and 
dally  workload  demands. 

6.  Complete  conversion  of  selected  em- 
ployees to  526  series.  Restrict  use  of  tempo- 
raries to  clerical  positions.  Provide  for  use  of 
experienced  deta...'.-ln  from  other  functions 
to  Taxpayer  Service. 

7.  Develop  a  procedure  on  TSS/TSR  Spe- 
cialization, thus  encouraging  a  higher  rate 
of  referral. 

8.  Revise  and  give  Functional  Practices 
Course  for  Managers  to  all  new  managers,  as 
a  minimum,  before  the  1976  Piling  Period.  It 
will  deal  with  Important  topics  for  Taxpayer 
Service  managers  such  as  Work  Planning  and 
Control,  Quality  Review,  and  Managing  the 
Toll -Free  Telephone  Operation. 

9.  Provide  for  additional  management  as- 
sistance in  the  districts  to  Improve  quality 
review  and  control  and  resource  utilization. 

10.  Establish  new  criteria  for  selection  cmd 
evaluation  of  instructors:  use,  as  needed, 
non-IRS  Instructors. 

11.  Establish  more  effective  criteria  for 
Taxpayer  Service  locations.  Establish  more 
specific  guidelines  for  upgrading  Taxpayer 
Service  space,  with  emphasis  on  noise  levels, 
privacy  consideration  and  first  floor  loca- 
tions. 


RIGHT  TO  RESIST  MANDATORY 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach 
herewith  a  valuable  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  2,  written  by  How- 
ard Egllt,  Esq.,  a  noted  civil  rights  attor- 
ney In  Chicago. 

This  article  points  to  the  new  jurls- 
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prudence  which  is  developing  which 
would  give  individuals  a  right  to  resist 
mandatory  retirement  imposed  on  them 
by  the  rule  of  a  corporation  or  the  man- 
date of  a  governmental  unit. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Green  in  the  Orxen  Pastures  Is  Brown 
(By  Howard  Egllt) 

Each  day  4,100  men  and  women  become 
"senior  citizens."  And  for  almost  half  of 
them,  their  65th  birthdays  close  the  door  to 
their  Jobs.  They  are  mandatorily  retired,  a 
commonplace  of  work  In  America. 

WhUe  they  may  go  quietly,  all  do  not  go 
willingly.  More  than  one-third  of  the  men 
want  to  continue  working.  So  do  50  per  cent 
of  the  married  women,  and  75  percent  of 
the  unmarried.  Working,  after  all.  u  what 
we  are  about.  In  part  because  of  economic 
necessity.  In  part,  also,  because  we  anchor 
our  egos  to  our  Jobs:  We  are  what  we  do. 

Things  were  not  always  so.  In  1890.  68 
per  cent  of  men  65  and  over  were  actively 
In  the  work  force.  Today,  when  the  average 
65-year-old  man  has  a  life  expectancy  of 
eleven  years,  and  his  wife  fourteen,  the  new 
generation  of  "young"  oldsters  are  economic 
discards. 

Presumably,  such  an  ingrained  system,  af- 
fecting so  many,  has  valid  Justifications.  In 
fact,  the  mainstays  of  mandatory  retirement 
are  largely  myths.  For  example,  the  notion 
Is  firmly  held  that  younger  workers  perform 
better.  Virtually  every  major  study  proves 
the  contrary.  Older  workers  are  equally, 
sametlmes  more,  productive;  absenteeism 
rates  are  lower,  work  attitudes  more  p>ositlve. 

Another  myth  has  as  its  stalking  horse 
a  caricature  of  a  senility-decimated  oldster. 
But  senility  Is  rare;  Indeed,  Intellectual  ca- 
pacity, the  studies  now  show,  can  increase 
throughout  life.  When  physical  or  mental 
agility  do  slow  down,  the  older  worker  com- 
pensates with  Increased  concentration  and 
care. 

A  third  myth  holds  that  employers  are 
unable  to  decide  who  shall  go  and  who  shall 
stay.  Actually,  such  decisions  are  made 
daily — this  man  is  hired,  that  one  fired:  Joe 
promoted,  Jim  passed  over.  The  Judgments 
are  no  different  for  older  workers.  All  they 
ask  is  to  be  Judged — like  others — on  the  basis 
of  performance. 

The  final  myth  is  two-edged.  One  side  ol 
it  says  we  must  make  room  for  younger 
workers;  the  other  invokes  the  shibboleth 
of  "deadwood." 

Obviously,  the  supply  of  Jobs  In  this  econ- 
omy Is  limited.  (Of  course,  even  when  Ute 
statistics  were  brighter,  they  excluded  un- 
willing retirees  from  the  numbers  computa- 
tion.) But  ousting  older  workers  simply 
shifts  the  burden  of  too  few  Jobs;  the  players 
are  changed,  but  the  game's  the  same 

As  for  deadwood,  undoubtedly  people  do 
go  stale.  But  that  happens  after  four  years 
as  often  as  after  forty.  Simply  waiting  tat 
the  forty  to  remove  the  dullard  or  the  un- 
bending bureaucrat  is  hardly  a  productive 
solution.  Indeed,  compulsory  retirement  it 
likely  counterproductive :  The  55-year-old  U 
not  going  to  look  for  another  65-and-out  job. 
Hell  stay  where  he's  at — stale,  p>erhapa,  but 
at  least  secure. 

Even  If  there  Is  room  for  argument  about 
the  myths,  that  dispute  should  not  obscure 
the  fundamental  Inequity  of  mandator  re- 
tirement. The  practice  Is,  plain  and  simple,  a 
passport  to  second-class  citizenship. 

Fortunately,  the  Constitution  offers  direc- 
tion In  getting  to  th«  core  concern.  The  rea- 
soning Is  straightforward,  and  was  cogently 
articulated  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  year. 
The  case  Involved  two  married  schoolteach- 
ers, both  removed  from  the  classroom  be- 
cause they  became  pregnant.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  wrote:  "The  (unconstitutional)  rules 
contain  and  irrebuttable  presumption  of 
physical  incompetency,  and  that  presumptioii 
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applies  even  when  the  medical  evidence  as 
Xo  an  Individual  woman's  physical  status 
niight  be  wholly  to  the  contrary." 

The  constitutionally  acceptable  prescrip- 
tion Is  instead  Individualized  assessment  of 
each  woman's  ability. 

Hecognizing  the  Implications,  Justice  Wil- 
liam H.  Rehnqulst  and  Chief  Justice  Warren 
E.  Burger  hastened  to  dissent.  Demonstrating 
meager  regard  for  both  pregnant  women  and 
old  people,  they  warned  that  the  Court  would 
bave  "to  strain  valiantly"  lest  Its  empathy 
for  the  teachers  "lead  to  the  Invalidation  of 
mandatory  retirement." 

Unfortunately,  what  the  two  dissenters  de- 
plored has  not  yet  come  to  pass.  Numerotis 
suits  have  been  filed  In  Federal  courts,  but 
only  one  has  succeeded — In  May,  1974,  a 
Boston  panel  struck  down  a  MassachTisetts 
law  requiring  state  policemen  to  retire  at 
fifty.  The  Supreme  Court  will  hear  that  case 
In  the  fall,  and  given  Its  record  thus  far  of 
letting  forced  retirement  rulings  stand,  any 
forecast  must  be  hedged  with  pessimism. 
Kevertheless,  the  very  fact  that  the  Court 
Is  going  to  address  the  issue  squarely  is  a 
signal  of  Just  how  high  the  stakes  have  risen. 

The  prospects  are  brighter  than  the  court 
battles  Indicate,  however.  For  example.  Just 
-weeks  ago  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  117-21  to  outlaw  age-based  man- 
datory retirement  In  private  enterprise. 
Similar  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress.  The  senlor-cltlzen  lobby  Is  press- 
ing for  abolition — a  venture  supported  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
finds  the  practice  socially  unwise  and  phys- 
ically and  psychologically  unhealthful. 

Senior  power  and  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion may  yet  accomplish  what  the  courts 
cannot — or  will  not.  However  when  the  end 
comes,  it  will  be  welcome.  Mandatory  retire- 
ment, after  all,  Is  Just  another  name  for  dis- 
crimination, segregating  the  old  folks  from 
the  rest  of  us. 


ASSESSING   ERDA'S   ENERGY   PLAN 
AND  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  now  has  before  It 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration's  entire  national  plan  for 
energy  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration. Both  the  plan  and  the  pro- 
gram were  required,  by  law,  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Congress  by  June  30  of  this 
year,  but  until  a  few  days  ago  the  second 
volume,  the  program  for  ERDA,  was  not 
available  from  the  administration. 

The  great  interest  shown  in  developing 
future  energy  sources  has,  quite  rightly, 
made  the  administration  cautious  In  Its 
handling  of  this  matter.  While  I  wish  to 
withhold  final  Judgment  on  the  propos- 
als set  forth  In  volume  1  and  volume  2 
of  ERDA-48.  I  have  already  considered 
this  subject  enough  to  learn  that  even 
ERDA's  revised  priorities  on  energy  con- 
servation and  solar  energy  are  out  of 
alignment  with  the  needs  and  the  desires 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  will  be  said  about 
the  specifics  in  ERDA's  plan,  and  whUe 
some  of  the  reviews  of  the  plan  will  not 
be  fair,  several  will  be  based  upon  care- 
ful analysis,  review  and  debate.  Among 
the  scheduled  reviews  of  the  ERDA  plan 
and  program  are:  a  detailed  assessment 
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by  the  OflSce  of  Technology  Assessment, 
due  to  be  released  this  month;  oversight 
hearings  by  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  due  to  be  held  at  the  end  of 
September;  and  field  hearings  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  Is  in  the  Office  of  the  President, 
and  which  beg£in  today. 

I  am  fortunate  to  be  involved  in  all 
three  of  these  reviews  of  ERDA's  plan, 
and  I  expect  to  gain  a  great  deal  from 
each  of  these  studies.  The  findings  of 
each  review  will  be  made  available  to  the 
entire  Congress  and  the  public.  Mean- 
while, I  believe  this  Congress  should  en- 
courage a  resiwnslble  debate  on  each  and 
every  aspect  of  the  ERDA  plan  and  pro- 
gram. For  this  reason,  I  ask  that  a 
thoughtful  and  critical  review  of  ERDA's 
solar  energy  development  policy  be  in- 
serted into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  from  the  August  12  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  follows: 

Alternate  Soitbces  of  Energy 
(By  David  Morris) 

(Mr.  Morris,  co-director  of  ihe  Institute  for 
Local  Self-Rellance,  has  written  extensively 
in  the  field  of  alternate  energy  sources.) 

The  Washington  Poet  does  us  aU  a  dis- 
service by  not  going  beyond  the  ERDA  re- 
port to  Congress  recently  issued  when  It  dis- 
cusses future  energy  sources.  In  its  editorial 
of  July  13  entitled.  The  Future  Sources  of 
Energy,  the  Post  observes.  "What  about  solar 
and  geothermal  power?  Neither,  ERDA  con- 
cludes. U  at  all  likely  to  be  available  before 
1985.  What  about  the  dreams  of  free  and 
bountiful  energy  drawn  from  one  natural 
source  or  another?  ERDA  observes  that  the 
future  sources  all  require  very  high  tech- 
nology and  It  Is  a  reliable  rule  that  high  tech- 
nology means  a  high  Investment." 

It  Is  imf>ortant  to  realize,  as  pointed  out 
in  that  editorial,  that  ERDA's  original  staff 
was  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  old 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  thus,  as  you 
comment,  "Inherited  with  It  a  strong  Inter- 
nal commitment  to  nuclear  power,"  Yet.  with 
all  that  commitment  ERDA  itself  has  been 
educated  by  the  people  of  this  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  six  short  months  It 
has  elevated  solar  generated  electricity  to  an 
equal  priority  with  nuclear  fusion  and 
breeder  reactors.  Furthermore  ERDA  indi- 
cates quite  clearly  that  solar  cells,  devices 
that  convert  sunlight  directly  Into  electricity, 
will  be  producing  economically  competitive 
electricity  by  the  early  IQSOs.  Some  aay  this 
wlU  occur  by  1979  because  ERDA  has  flnaUy 
accepted  the  fact  that  at  least  In  the  solar  cell 
field  basic  research  Is  no  longer  critical.  What 
Is  crucial  is  the  creation  of  a  large  enough 
market  to  permit  manufacturers  to  auto- 
mate their  facilities  and  reduce  rapidly  the 
costs  of  the  cells.  ERDA  has  now  tripled  its 
goal  of  buying  power  generated  by  solar  cells. 
By  1979  It  now  estimates  It  will  buy  2  MW, 
up  from  an  estimate  of  only  600  KW  a  few 
months  ago.  And  this  doesn't  count  the  po- 
tential of  wind  generated  electricity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Project  Independence  Task  Force 
Report  on  Solar  Energy  wind  potential  Is 
equal  to  solar  cell  potential. 

How  much  energy  can  be  supplied  by  these 
new  technologies?  That  Is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  technology  but  of  our  commitment 
and  will.  According  to  Senator  Gteylord  Nel- 
son, In  late  1972  a  Joint  JSP/NASA  energy 
panel  estimated  that  wind  energy  conversion 
would  provide  1  per  cent  of  our  electricity  by 
the  year  2000.  In  early  1975  NSF  reported  to 
believe  that  25  per  cent  of  electricity  cotild  be 
wind  generated  by  the  year  2000 

Any  new  technology  has  a  difficult  time 
gaining  entrance  Into  our  everyday  lives.  But 
these  are  imusual  times.  We  desperately  re- 
quire new  sources  of  energy.  Congress  is  con- 
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siderlng  bill  after  bill  giving  tax  credits  to 
those  who  purchase  or  manufacture  solar 
energy  devices.  There  is  reaUy  nothing  stand- 
ing In  the  way  of  extrapolating  the  2  MW 
ERDA  Is  planning  on  purchasing  to  200,000 
MW.  It  will  take  a  massive  commitment  on 
the  part  of  us  all.  But  editorials  such  as 
yours  make  it  seem  as  if  solar  energy  Is  in 
the  same  camp  sis  nuclear  fusion  or  the 
breeder  reactor,  fuU  of  the  problems  of  a  pre- 
mature technology  stiU  In  the  theoretical 
stages.  That  is  untrue.  In  fact,  solar  cells  are 
already  In  operation  around  the  world,  and 
some  have  l>een  In  operation  for  many  years. 
Clearly  new  advances  will  take  place  as  with 
any  technology.  But  the  technology  is  ma- 
ture right  now.  The  same  Is  true,  of  course, 
w^ith  solsu-  heating  and  cooling  systems. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  of  us  who  are 
a  very  great  deal  more  optimistic  than  the 
Washington  Post  are  written  off  as  romantics. 
The  Post  notes  In  its  editorial  that,  "There 
Is  a  lot  of  lyrical  talk  lately  about  new  life- 
styles for  Americans.  But  in  the  real  world 
nobody  changes  the  pattern  of  his  daUy  life 
very  quickly  or  very  easily."  I  would  dis- 
agree with  you.  If  there  is  one  national  trait 
that  Americans  possess  It  Ls  our  propensity 
to  drop  everything  and  try  something  new. 
Look  at  the  fantastic  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  crystal  radio  sets,  from  only  a  few 
dozen  to  a  few  million  In  the  early  1920s.  Or 
the  rapid  Introduction  of  the  automobile 
after  Henry  Ford.  Almost  90  percent  of  our 
current  supermarket  products  did  not  exist 
twenty  years  ago.  No.  we  are  not  strangers 
to  life  style  changes. 

But  I  doubt  that  we  are  speaking  here 
of  enormous  changes  In  lifestyles  at  all. 
Americans  do  not  have  to  greatly  alter  life- 
styles to  switch  from  an  internal  combustion 
engine  car  to  an  electric  one.  We  do  not  have 
to  change  our  way  of  living  tremendously 
If  we  buy  rettirnable  bottles,  or  if  we  install 
solar  ceUs  on  our  rooftops. 

If  the  technology  is  available,  and  Amer- 
icans are  willing  to  purchase  it,  you  might 
ask  why  there  has  not  been  a  massive  move- 
ment in  that  direction. 

One  reason  is  that  editorials  such  as  the 
Post's  tend  to  confuse  people  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  change,  and  government  and 
corporate  pronouncements  are  not  very  help- 
ful. Why  is  this?  I  beUeve  there  are  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  was  eloquently  expressed  by 
James  Piper,  a  small  businessman  who  has 
been  installing  cost  competitive  solar  heat- 
ing systems  for  many  years.  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
he  went  right  to  the  core  of  the  problem  by 
noting : 

If  Westlnghouse  or  OE  came  up  with  a 
usable  solar  system  Immediately  it  would 
harm  their  profitability  In  other  areas.  As  an 
example,  Westlnghouse  Just  submitted  a  pro- 
p>osal  to  ERDA  for  one  and  three  qusirter  bil- 
lion dollars  for  three  atomic  generating 
plants.  If  there  wsis  a  dramatic  increase  of 
solar  systems  and  a  lowering  of  the  need  for 
electrical  energy  In  the  future  it  Is  possible 
they  might  not  be  able  to  seU  those  three 
plants  for  one  and  three  queu^r  blUlon  .  .  . 
There  Is  not  the  profit,  nowhere  nesir  It,  In 
solar  technologies  and  producing  equipment 
that  there  is  In  producing  other  types  ol 
energy  equipment.  It  is  Just  not  there. 

The  other  reason  that  solar  energy  sys- 
tems, despite  the  rapid  SMlvances  made  by 
small  businesses  and  the  proven  viability  of 
such  systems,  have  not  received  the  kind  of 
attention  they  demand  Is  more  subtle.  These 
new  sources  of  energy  have  certain  charac- 
teristics that  might  make  them  fearful  to 
centralized  corporate  and  even  political  In- 
stitutions. They  are  basically  decentralizing 
In  their  impact.  They  do  not  require  the 
transportation  of  fuel  from  distant  points. 
They  do  not  require  transmission  of  energy 
over  long  distances.  The  economics  of  solar 
cell  and  heating  systems  are  such  that  one 
can  generate  electricity  on  one's  rooftop  as 
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cheaply  as  In  a  central  power  sta  tlon.  Where 
central  power  stations  are  re<;  ulred  their 
toost  economical  size  is  proba  bly  at  the 
neighborhood  level. 

What  does  this  meeui  for  thdse  corpora- 
tions in  this  society  which  have  amassed 
such  wealth  and  power  by  contra  Ulng  mines, 
wells,  or  pieces  of  turf?  Utility  companies 
operate  now  on  huge  cash  Sows  as  people 
pay  monthly  fees.  What  will  it  mean  when 
people  purchase  their  own  genert  ting  equip- 
ment, and  pay  no  more  monthly  fees?  What 
happens  in  those  cities  where  thi  re  are  pub- 
licly owned  metropolitan  utility  companies 
that  may  prove  white  elephanl  s  in  a  few 
years? 

There  are  other  problems 
this  new  technology.  There  Is,  Ibr 
the  question  of  sun  rights.  Hlgi 
buildings,  the  most  profitable  ty^e 
may  well  be  banned  in  the  neai 
cause  they  cut  off  sunlight,  thst 
from  neighboring   structiires.   Tlere 
Iclnds  of  questions  that  these  nfw 
ogles  demand  answers  to. 

I   agree   with   the   Washington 
there  are  great  barriers  to 
Introduction  of  this  technology. 
not  barriers  put  up  by  the  American 
but  by  the  largest  corporations  111 
try.  There  is  no  need  for  pessLiilsm 
Americans  are  involved.  The  maja 
now  is,  will  our  highly  centrali2ed 
and  economic  institutions  siippo  t 
tions  which  are  already  there? 
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HON.  DAWSON  MATJHIS 

or   GKOHCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENt'ATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 
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Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker 
article  in  a  publication  called 
Report"  has  come  to  my  attention 
it  puts  in  proper  prospective  s^me 
concerns  that  businesspeople 
have  on  their  minds. 

It  was  written  by  Jay  Jenklri^ 
Georgian  who  is  president  of 
Group,  a  land  investments 
lanta.  Jenicins  is  a  man  who 
are  living  in  troubled  economic 
he  is  concerned.  Yet,  he  ofifers 
structive  suggestions  and  saj-f 
believes  that  with  the  proper 
and  direction  from  Washington 
recover. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  aiticle 
my  colleagues  with  the  hope 
Congress  wUl  talie  the  lead  in 
the  proper  incentives  for  the 
enterprise  sjrstem  of  our  country 

Midpoint  in   1975 
(By  Jay  Jenkins) 

Lack,  or  loss,  of  self  confldenci 
a  debilitating  effect  upon  an 
self  doubt  is  ruinous  and,  unless 
come,  can  end  or  seriously  Impaii 
ing  career  or  avocation. 

So,  too,  throughout  the  ages  a 
of    public    confidence    in 
proven  injurious — even 
nations. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Prance 
examples   of   countries   where 
government  la  lacking,  national 
glng,  and  world  influence  is  dim: 

And  we  have  experienced,  to 
degree,  symptoms  of  the  same  mal 
country  during  the  past  few  years. 

Of  course,  no  free  country  can 
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position  of  world  leadership  without  the 
support  and  confidence  of  its  own  people. 

That  support  was  weakened  and  our  con- 
fidence was  shaken  in  this  country  by  revela- 
tions of  corruption  at  the  highest  levels  of 
our  government. 

In  quick  succession,  the  energy  crisis  wors- 
ened and  our  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
ended  inconclusively,  while  inflation  raged 
and  the  economy  plunged  into  recession. 

But  now,  midway  Into  Calendar  75,  our 
Constitutional  system  remains  intact,  most 
of  the  rascals  who  were  exposed  have  been 
turned  out  of  government  and  decent  men 
are  making  an  effort  to  get  the  country  on 
track  again. 

And  there  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
people  are  responding,  that  Americans  once 
again  are  drawing  upon  their  native  resili- 
ency to  push  aside  much  of  the  doubt  and 
dejection  of  recent  months. 

The  rampant  pessimism  of  last  December 
and  the  early  months  of  this  year  seems  to 
be  giving  way  to  guarded,  tentative  optimism. 

Hopefully,  economic  recovery  soon  will 
begin  and  governmental  stability  will  be  re- 
established and  effectively  maintained  so  that 
this  optimism  may  be  sustained. 

Most  economic  experts,  both  private  and 
governmental,  say  the  lingering  recession  has 
or  soon  will  have  bottomed  out. 

Nevertheless,  private  industry  appears  to 
be  In  a  conservative  mood.  Perhaps  that 
mood  will  be  sufficiently  contagious  so  that 
our  elected  officials  will  exercise  better  Judg- 
ment and  more  fiscal  restraint — both  In  the 
continuation  of  existing  programs  and  con- 
sideration of  any  new  federal  spending. 

If  the  Ford  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress would  devote  even  a  modest  amount  of 
energy  to  the  task  of  structuring  adequate 
Incentives  for  private  enterprise  investment 
this  country  soon  could  put  behind  it  the 
last  vestiges  of  recession  and  within  a  rea- 
sonably short  time,  most  of  the  lost  confi- 
dence in  government  would  be  restored. 


RACHEL  CARSON  AND  PESTICIDES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  there  appeared  an 
article  by  Ann  Cottrel  Free  which  was 
both  a  moving  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Rachel  Carson  and  a  call  to  action  to 
save  the  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide 
Control  Act,  which  must  be  extended  by 
September  30  if  it  is  to  remain  in  force. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  3,  1975] 
Rachel  Cabson's  Living  Legacy 
(By  Ann  Cottrell  Free) 

Bangob.  Maine. — Usually  in  early  Septem- 
ber, Rachel  Carson  could  be  found  here  in 
Maine  at  her  West  Southport  cottage  over- 
looking Sheepscot  Bay.  Prom  there  she  could 
see  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  water  edged  by 
tidal  pools,  where  millions  of  tiny  aquatic 
creatures  make  their  home. 

She  was  unable  to  reach  those  pools  her 
last  summer  here — the  summer  of  1963. 
Others  would  bring  her  those  primitive,  often 
lovely,  life  forms  that  she,  as  a  marine  bi- 
ologist, so  delighted  in  studying  under  her 
microscope. 

Her  health  was  almost  gone  from  metasti- 
slzed  cancer.  If  there  could  be  any  consola- 
tion, it  was  knowing  that  the  message  given 
the  world  In  "Silent  Spring"  was  taking  wing 
legislatively  in  the  Congress. 

On  June  4,  Ijefore  coming  to  Maine,  she 
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appeared  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  la- 
spired  by  her  book  to  Inquire  about  control 
of  "miracle"  pesticides.  In  it  she  warned  that 
unwise  use  of  substances  like  DDT,  dleldrln 
and  aldrin  meant  spreading  the  "elixirs  of 
death"  further  than  to  target  Insects  but  to 
all  of  us  and  the  rest  of  the  natural  world 
Prom  those  hearings  conducted  by  Sen.  Abral 
ham  Rlbicoff  came  the  pesticide  reforms  of 
the  last  12  years. 

Rachel  Carson  would  be  sick  at  heart  to 
know  that  these  congressional  mandates 
could  be  perilously  close  to  termination  this 
month.  If  this  should  happen,  it  would  be 
turning  the  clock  back  to  that  June  day. 

"Miss  Carson,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
we  certainly  welcome  you  here.  You  are  the 
lady  who  started  all  this,"  Sen.  Rlbicoff  be- 
gan. The  whole  world,  he  said,  owed  her  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

He  had  Introduced  the  first  tiny  legisla- 
tive step  in  the  fierce  struggle  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  over  its  handling  ol 
the  1947  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodentlcide  Act.  He  wanted  to  close  the  loop- 
hole permitting  manufacturers  to  market 
pesticides  that  USDA  refused  to  register  as 
safe.  Strangely,  USDA  would  not,  name  the 
companies.  This,  said  Sen.  Rlbicoff,  was  "in- 
defensible." 

The  list  soon  appeared.  The  spotlight  on 
USDA  became  Intense  with  the  release  of 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  vindicating  Rachel  Carson 
and  asking  for  greater  governmental 
vigilance. 

That  last  summer  in  Maine  she  had  time 
to  think  more  about  a  suggestion  that  June  4 
by  Sen.  Ernest  Gruening. 

"What  would  you  think  of  creating  a  de- 
partment of  ecology?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  it  is  certainly  a  good  objective," 
she  replied.  There  was  a  note  of  concern  in 
her  calm  voice. 

Rachel  Carson  knew  that  USDA's  control 
over  pesticides  would  be  hard  to  break  be- 
cause of  the  politically  powerful  oil,  chemi- 
cal and  agribusiness  lobby.  If  control  was 
taken  away,  would  that  lobby  ever  rest  until 
it  was  reclaimed? 

Reluctant  to  leave  Maine,  she  stayed  later 
than  usual  before  going  home  to  Silver 
Spring  to  continue  her  two  battles.  Seven 
months  later  she  was  to  lose  one.  She  died 
on  April  14,  1964.  She  was  56  years  old. 

The  other  battle  continued.  The  ugly  loop- 
hole was  closed.  It  was  discovered  that  USDA 
was  registering  pesticides  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice had  protested  as  unsafe. 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  Finch  commissioned 
a  scientific  study  on  pesticides  and  the  en- 
vironment. And  In  November  1969  he  asked 
USDA  and  the  Interior  Department  to  Join 
HEW  in  phasing  out  DDT  in  two  years.  No 
takers.  But  miraculously  Gruening's  idea  be- 
came a  reality  in  1972  with  creation  ol  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

At  last,  USDA's  grip  on  pesticides  was 
loosened.  Its  lax  pesticides  registration  di- 
vision was  transferred  to  EPA.  Moving  fast, 
EPA  Administrator  William  Ruckelshaus  can- 
celed most  uses  of  DDT.  After  two  years  of 
hearings,  the  cimibersome  1947  Pesticide  Act 
was  overhauled  by  the  adoption  In  1973  of 
the  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control 
Act.  (FEPCA), 

The  new  act  Includes  a  variety  of  safe- 
guards. Primarily  it  makes  clear  that  Its 
sponsors  well  understood  when  Rachel  Car- 
son said,  "We  are  neglecting  the  golden  op- 
portunity to  prevent  cancer  while  we  spend 
millions  seeking  the  cure." 

The  human  cancer  connection  has  been 
the  basis  for  cancellation  of  the  registration 
of  DDT,  dleldrln,  aldrin,  and  suspension  of 
heptachlor  and  chlordane.  These  decisions 
have  been  strongly  protested  by  USDA  and,  of 
course,  chemco-agrlbuslness.  But  EPA,  after 
exhaustive  scientific  Inquiry,  has  looked  to 
the  growing  accumulation  of  cancer-causing 
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chemicals  in  our  bodies  and  has  shown  re- 
gard for  pain,  anguish,  loss  of  life  as  well  as 
for  the  billions  of  dollars  lost  to  cancer. 

This  month  the  battle  between  the  kinds 
of  costs — and  the  merits  of  the  contentions 
on  which  they  are  based — will  be  Joined  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  outcome  depends  on  how 
the  Congress  votes  on  the  final  form  of  the 
re-authorized  1972  FEPCA.  (Re-authoriza- 
tlon  after  three  years  is  required  by  law. 
Deadline:  Sept.  30.) 

The  first  round  of  voting  occurs  in  a  few 
days  in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
where  23  crippling  amendments  have  been 
temporarily  withdrawn  for  a  consolidated 
amendment  sponsored  by  Reps.  W.  R.  Poage 
(D-Texas)  and  William  C.  Wampler  (R-Va.). 
This  is  the  vehicle  in  which  USDA  would  ride 
for  its  triumphant  return  to  pesticide  con- 
trol— exactly  what  Rachel  Carson  feared 
could  happen.  The  amendment  requires 
USDA's  concurrence  on  all  EPA  pesticide  ac- 
tions. 

"The  issue,"  says  EPA  Administrator  Rus- 
sell Train,  "is  whether  it  is  In  the  public 
interest  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture veto  authority  over  a  regulatory  proc- 
ess designed  to  protect  the  public  health." 

Train  went  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. But  who  Is  to  go  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people? 

Beaching  the  heart — where  most  mean- 
ingful thought  begins — cannot  be  dismissed 
as  overemotlonaliom.  That  is  what  Rachel 
Carson's  adversaries  charged  was  her  crime 
when  £he  said  that  pain  does  not  have  to  'oe 
borne,  tears  do  not  have  to  be  shed,  lives 
of  children,  as  well  as  of  the  old,  do  not 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  (It  is  not  only  the 
death  of  birds  and  fish  that  Is  the  con- 
cern. Like  the  cancerous  laboratory  mice 
and  rats  they  are  the  early  warneri) .  Read 
her  book  again.  That  is  what  she  said. 

Rachel  Carson's  voice  needs  to  be  heard 
again.  What  would  she  have  done  had  she 
lived?  Would  her  eminence  be  so  great  that 
only  a  few  measured  words  from  her  here  ia 
Maine  could  arouse  the  nation? 

Idle  speculation.  Clearly,  others  must  spoal£ 
for  her.  Marshal  their  facts.  Point  to  the  in- 
expensive substitutes  for  banned  pesticides. 
They  do  exist.  Look  to  new  agricultural 
practices.  And  particularly,  remember  that 
the  scientist  and  the  poet  (for  she  was  that, 
too)  have  but  one  aim :  truth. 

In  a  sense,  the  quality  of  life  in  the  fu- 
ture depends  in  large  part  on  the  quality 
of  remembrance  of  Rachel  Carson. 


VIRGINIA'S  CONGREoSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMEN— 1911-60 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  the  Virginia 
Social  Science  Journal  included  an  ar- 
ticle which  drew  attention  to  a  number 
of  Virginians  who  served  in  the  Congress 
in  a  50 -year  period  of  the  20th  century. 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  Philip  A.  Grant,  Jr., 
associate  professor  of  history.  Pace  Col- 
lege, Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

I  found  the  article  most  informative 
and  I  am  pleased  to  include  it  in  the 
Record. 

Virginia's  Conckessional  Committeb 

Chairmen,  1911-1960 

(By  Philip  A.  Grant,  Jr.*) 

On  April  4,  1911  the  Sixty-Second  Congress 

was  called   to  order.  Between  the  opening 
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ceremonies  on  this  day  and  the  inauguration 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  on  January 
20,  1961,  the  United  States  was  destined  to 
undergo  one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods 
In  its  entire  history.  During  this  half  cen- 
tury the  nation  participated  In  two  world 
wars,  experienced  the  ordeal  of  the  Great 
Depression,  assumed  a  dominant  role  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  challenges  of  the  nuclear  age. 

FVjr  thirty  of  these  fifty  years  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  maintained  control  of  both  houses 
of  Congress.  Among  the  Democrats  serving 
as  chairmen  of  committees  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  were  fourteen 
prominent  Virginians.  Furnishing  a  dispro- 
portionately high  percentage  of  committee 
chairmen,  these  congressmen  from  Virginia 
wielded  profound  Influence  on  a  substantial 
number  of  bills,  resolutions,  and  treaties. 

Three  of  the  Virginians  taking  their  oaths 
of  office  on  April  4,  1911  were  Representatives 
John  Lamb  of  Richmond,  William  A.  Jones 
of  Warsaw,  and  James  Hay  of  Madison.  Com- 
pleting the  final  stages  of  their  respective 
congressional  careers,  Lamb,  Jones,  and  Hay 
were  each  chairmen  of  standing  committees 
of  the  House. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  serving  In  Congress,  Lamb  in  April 
1911  was  beginning  his  eighth  and  last  term 
In  the  House.  Between  1911  and  1913,  he 
chaired  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  After 
retiring  from  active  politics.  Lamb  became 
Superintendent  of  Battle  Abbey,  the  famous 
Confederate  Memorial  Institute  In  Rich- 
mond.' 

Jones,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 1911-1918.  Widely  acclaimed  as  Con- 
gress' foremost  expert  on  America's  overseas 
possessions,  Jones  authored  both  the  Philip- 
pine Organic  Act  of  1916  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Organic  Act  of  1917.» 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  from  1911  and  1916.  Hay  was  the  key 
participant  In  the  historic  debates  over  mili- 
tary preparedness  during  the  two  years  prior 
to  America's  Involvement  In  World  War  I. 
Of  paramount  importance  was  his  co-au- 
thorship of  the  National  Defense  (Hay- 
Chamberlain)  Act  of  June  1916.  Shortly 
thereafter  Hay  resigned  from  Congress  to  ac- 
cept President  Woodrow  Wilson's  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.'' 

Three  other  Virginia  congressman  who  oc- 
cupied major  committee  chairmanships  dur- 
ing World  War  I  were  Representative  Henry 
D.  Flood  of  Appomattox  and  Senators  Claude 
A.  Swanson  of  Chatham  and  Thomas  S.  Mar- 
tin of  Charlottesville.  These  gentlemen  were 
three  of  the  most  distinguished  political 
figures  from  Virginia  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, Flood  authored  the  1912  bill  con- 
ferring statehood  on  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
He  relinquished  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Territories  Committee  in  1913  to  become 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. It  was  Flood  who  ultimately  Introduced 
and  guided  to  passage  the  Joint  resolutions 
by  which  the  United  States  successively 
declared  war  on  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.* 

Swanson  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  1913-1918, 
and  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  19 la- 
1919.  After  the  nation  entered  World  War  I, 
he  worked  diligently  In  behalf  of  measures 
to  upgrade  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Be- 
cause of  Swanson's  expertise  in  naval  mat- 
ters. President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  to 
choose  the  Virginian  as  his  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  1933.' 

The  first  Virginian  ever  to  be  sworn  In 
to  a  fifth  term  In  the  Senate,  Martin  was 
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Democratic  Floor  Leader,  1916-1919  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, 1913-1919.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
assumed  respwnsibUity  for  the  enactment  of 
numerous  bills  to  finance  the  vastly  In- 
creased expenditures  incurred  by  the  na- 
tional government  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Subsequent  to  the  1918  armistice, 
Martin  also  co-authored  a  statute  providing 
emergency  relief  to  the  devastated  nations 
of  Europe." 

Four  Virginians  who  chaired  committees 
during  the  Administrations  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman  were  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  G.  Burch  of  Martinsville, 
John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr..  of  Bristol,  and 
Schuyler  Otis  Bland  of  Nevsrport  News,  and 
Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Lynchburg.  Burch, 
flannagan.  Bland,  and  Glass  spent  an  ag- 
gregate total  of  one  hundred  and  five  years 
in  Congress. 

Prior  to  entering  Congress  in  1931,  Burch 
had  served  on  the  State  Boards  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Education.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
throughout  his  eight  terms  in  the  House,  he 
chaired  that  organ  from  1943  and  1946. 
Burch's  foremost  legislative  achievement 
was  the  Salary  Reclassification  Act  of  1945. 
In  1946  he  resigned  from  the  House  to  accept 
an  interim  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Senate.' 

Flannagan  was  a  staunch  and  articulate 
supporter  of  the  voluminous  farm  bills  ap- 
proved by  Congress  during  the  New  Deal  pe- 
riod. Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture between  1944  and  1946  he  was  In- 
trumental  In  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1944  and  was  the  original 
.sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent school  lunch  program." 

Representing  one  of  the  nation's  principal 
shipbuilding  districts.  Bland  was  outranked 
In  seniority  by  only  four  of  his  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  House  colleagues  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  February  1950.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  1933-1947  and  1949-50.  Among 
the  important  laws  bearing  his  name  were 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  Act 
of  1936  and  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  1913-1918,  Glass  had  co- 
authorized  the  Federal  Reserve  (Glass- 
Owen)  Act  of  1913.  After  serving  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Second  Wilson  Administration,  he  entered 
the  Senate  in  1920.  Glass  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  from  1933 
to  1946,  during  which  time  he  was  in  the 
forefront  of  a  bloc  of  senators  vigorously  op- 
posing President  Roosevelt's  fiscal  policies." 

The  four  remaining  chairmen  from  the  Old 
Dominion  were  to  be  especially  prominent 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  In 
June  1950  and  the  end  of  the  administration 
of  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  in  Jan- 
uary 1961.  They  were  Representatives  Thomas 
B.  Stanley  of  Stanleytown  and  Howard  W. 
Smith  of  Broad  Run  and  Senators  A.  Willis 
Robertson  of  Lexington  and  Harry  F.  Byrd  of 
BerryvlUe. 

At  the  time  of  his  Initial  election  to  Con- 
gress In  1946.  Stanley  was  In  the  midst  of  his 
fifth  year  as  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegateb.  In  1951  and  1952  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
thus  exercising  overall  Jurisdiction  over  the 
budgetary  operations  and  F>ersonnel  of  the 
House.  Stanley  resigned  from  Congress  in 
early  1953  in  order  to  launch  his  successful 
campaign  for  Governor  of  Virginia." 

A  member  of  the  House  between  1931  and 
1967,  Smith  established  a  record  among  Vir- 
ginians for  continuous  service  in  that  body. 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
1939-1941,  he  co-authored  the  War  Labor 
Disputes  ( Smith -ConnaUy)  Act.  More  Impor- 
tantly,  Smith   presided   over    the   powerful 
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Committee  on  Rules  from  1955  bo  1966,  in 
wblch  role  be  attracted  nationwide  attention 
by  delaying  or  obstructing  the  p»asaage  of 
scores  of  civil  rights  and  social  welfare  pro- 
posals.'' 

Robertson  served  in  Congress 
and  19«7.  He  chaired  both  the  £ 
Committee  on  the  Conservation 
Resources,  1934-1946,  and  the  Joi4t 
slon&l    Committee    on    Defense 
1957-1959.  Robertson  wiis  also 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
rency  from  1959  to  1966 
period  he  was  preoccupied  with 
international    monetary   legislatlo|n 

Between  his  election  as 
and    bis    retirement    from    publU 
decades  later,  Bjrrd  was  indlsputat  ly 
tral   figure   in   Virginia  politics, 
thirty-two  years  in  the  Senate  he 
following     panels :      Committee 
1941-1943:  Joint  Committee  on 
tion   of   Noneasential   Federal 
1941-1947.    1940-1953.    and 
Joint  Committee  on  InternsJ 
atlon.  1966-1957   Byrd's  most 
fluence  was  wielded,  however,  as 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  fr^m 
1965.  In  this  capacity  he  shaped  a 
of    bills    affecting    federal    taxation 
trade,    social    security,    and    une 
insurance." 

The    fourteen    aforemenffoned 
Ferved  as  chairmen  of  a  total  of 
standing,  special,  select,  or  Joint 
of  Congress,  Most  of  these 
formed  vital  functions  either  In 
or  Senate.  Over  a  half  century  tfce 
cbalrmen  not  only  shouldered 
responsibilities  in  their  respectlv 
sloral    bodies,   but   also   demonstrated 
profoundly  public  servants  from 
monwealth  of  Virginia  influence^ 
affairs." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  1  the  House  adjourned  without 
taking  action  on  the  Turkish  arms  em- 
bargo. During  the  congressional  recess 
the  press  reported  on  the  arms  embargo 
at  some  length,  interpreting  the  reasons 
why  the  House  had  continued  the  sus- 
pension of  arms  deliveries  to  Turkey, 
and  analyzing  the  impact  of  the  em- 
bargo upon  Turkey  and  its  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  NATO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  two  recent  articles  on  this 
subject.  One,  by  former  Ambassador 
George  C.  McGhee,  appeared  in  the 
September  1  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  other,  by  Edward  Jay  Epstein, 
was  in  the  August  29  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  articles  follow: 

PEBSPECTTVX  on  TtJBKXT 

(By  George  C.  McGhee) 
It  would  be  useful,  as  we  awslt  the  recon- 
vening of  Congress,  to  review  the  broader 
Implications  of  the  recent  narrow  House  de- 
feat of  a  biU  to  restore  military  aid  to 
Turkey.  In  doing  so  It  wlU  be  helpful  to  put 
in  perspective  the  overall  role  of  Turkey  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Many  who  did  not  participate  in  the  far- 
reaching  political  rearrangements  after 
World  War  n  do  not  perhaps  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  the  impasse  that  has  arisen 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  over 
Cyprus.  This  resulted  from  stoppage  of  arms 
shipments  to  Turkey  by  Congress  last  De- 
cember for  violation  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  Acts.  Basic  to  any  sucb 
review  Is  a  determination  of  where  our  na- 
tional interest  lies. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period  the  So- 
viets made  a  series  of  well-planned  moves; 
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to  consolidate  their  positions  In  Eastern 
Europe,  to  take  political  advfmtage  of  the 
economic  collapse  of  Western  Exirope  and  to 
Incorporate  In  their  new  empire  strategic 
but  weak  and  isolated  Greece,  Turkey  and 
If»n.  One  need  not  recount  the  details  of 
bow  Europe  was  saved  by  the  MarshaU  Plain, 
U^n  by  the  freeing  of  Azerbaijan  and  Greece 
md  Turkey  by  our  Greek-Turkish  Aid.  the 
Mtrsball  plan  and  their  subsequent  admis- 
rion  to  NATO.  The  action  of  the  Turkish 
Parliament  in  Pebrtiary  1952  In  voting  unani- 
mously to  accept  the  NATO  invitation  rep- 
resented a  historic  turning  point  for  Turkey. 
Ooce  the  seat  of  a  proud  empire  based  on 
historic  Constantinople  which  embraced 
wh«t  are  now  18  countries,  Turkey  In  her 
decline  in  the  19th  century  became  a  puppet 
of  the  European  powers.  After  the  disastrous 
Turkish  defeat  In  the  World  War  I,  Attaturk 
renounced  empire  and  turned  Turkey  to  the 
West.  The  Turkish  Republic,  a  united  reso- 
lute people  with  a  great  fighting  tradition, 
became  the  Middle  East  anchor  of  the  NATO 
line. 

Defense  of  the  Middle  East,  which  had 
remained  unresolved  after  failure  of  clumsy 
tilled  efforts  to  create  a  British  Middle  East 
Command,  a  Middle  East  Defense  Organiza- 
tion and  a  Northern  Tier,  was  assured.  Tur- 
key was  to  replay  Its  classical  role  as  the 
"cork  In  the  bottle"  of  Asia  Minor — blocking 
to  any  erstwhUe  Invader  the  land,  sea  and 
tlr  nexus  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Soviet 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  Middle  East  were 
stopped  cold  and  have  so  remained  to  this 
day. 

But  there  was  nearby  a  time  bomb  ticking 
away.  Unfortunately  there  has  long  existed 
on  the  lonely  Island  of  Cyprus,  within  sight 
of  the  Turkish  coast,  a  bitter  struggle  which 
on  July  14  of  last  year  erupted,  as  a  dormant 
volcano,  into  a  full-blown  crisis.  Its  origins 
lie  deep  In  the  history  of  early  Greek  settle- 
ment, Turkish  rule  starting  In  1670,  the 
19th  century  move  for  Enosls,  or  union  with 
Greece,  and  the  attendant  centuries  of  re- 
ligious and  economic  rivalry  between 
Turkish  and  Greek  Cyprlots.  Twice  In  recent 
years.  In  1963  and  1967,  the  United  States 
persuaded  the  Turks,  against  their  better 
Judgment,  not  to  intervene  In  behalf  of  their 
endangered  Turkish  Cyprlot  minority. 

Pew  of  us,  I'm  afraid,  remember  that  the 
1969  Treaty  of  Zurich  gave  the  signatory- 
powers— England,  Greece  and  Turkey — the 
right  (Article  4),  if  common  action  is  not 
possible,  "to  take  action  with  the  sole  aim 
of  reestablishing  the  State  of  Affairs  created 
by  the  present  Treaty."  No  one  questions  that 
the  present  crisis  was  Initiated  by  the  Greek 
Junta,  acting  through  650  Greek  training 
officers  stationed  with  the  Cyprus  National 
Guard  who  overthrew  the  Makarloe  govern- 
ment, putting  in  power  the  notorious  EOKA 
gunman.  Nlkos  Samson.  Under  the  circum- 
stances no  Turkish  government  could  have 
failed  to  respond  to  the  pleas  for  protection 
from  the  1 10.000  Txirklsh  minority.  The 
Ecevit  government  first  sought  to  act  in  con- 
eert  with  the  British,  who  declined — also  re- 
fusing the  use  of  their  Cyprus  base.  The 
initial  Turkish  action  cannot  be  interpreted 
•»  aggression  in  any  ordinary  sense.  Could 
we  have  failed  to  react  in  similar  circum- 
stance—say if  100.000  Americans  were  en- 
oangered  in  Mexico,  within  sight  of  the  Rio 
Grande? 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Turkish  landings, 
which  involved  fighting  with  11,600  so- 
called  "illegal"  Greek  Cyprlot  forces,  threats 
of  Invasion  by  Greece  and  excesses  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups  on  both  sides,  a  situation 
was  created  which  resulted  in  some  200.000 
homeless  Greek  refugees.  This  Is.  of  course, 
»  great  tragedy  which  has  evoked  world-wide 
sympathy.  Under  the  circumstances,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  for  outsiders  who  do  not 
fully  understand  the  complex  and  emotional 
issues  involved  to  assess  blame  or  to  act  as 
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arbiters.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  since  members 
of  the  Congress  have  concluded  that  Turkey 
violated  provisions  of  our  arms  legislation. 
Surely,  however,  our  goal  should  now  be  an 
early  agreement  between  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cyprlots.  to  alleviate  existing  hardships  and 
assure  a  peaceful  sharing  of  the  Island  In  the 
future. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  retaining  Turkey  as  our  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  is  no  such  comparable 
bulwark  available.  Greece,  although  under 
democratic  rule  a  valuable  aUy.  does  not 
possess  the  strategic  geography  or  military 
strength  of  the  Turks.  Two  generations  of 
Americans  have  assisted  Turkey  in  building 
Its  armed  forces  and  developing  its  economy. 
It  is  now  a  developing  nation  of  40  million 
people.  Its  450,000  troops  constitute  the  larg- 
est NATO  contingent,  except  for  us  and 
Germany,  in  which  we  have  invested  S4  bil- 
lion. We  have  in  Turkey,  as  has  been  well 
publicized,  a  whole  network  of  intelligence 
gathering  bases  where  7.000  Americans  are 
stationed,  and  a  magnificent  NATO  airfield 
at  Adana  to  which  we  and  other  NATO  aUies 
rotate  oxir  squadrons.  Our  rights  to  these 
bases  are  now  in  Jeopardy. 

There  is  now  a  new  government  In  Turkey. 
Althoug:i  it  rules  with  a  slim  margin,  it  Is 
on  a  democratic  basis.  Prime  Minister  DemerU 
and  Foreign  Minister  CaglayangU  are  known 
quantities — staunch  friends  of  the  United 
States  and  NATO.  They  understand  that 
peace  can  only  be  restored,  and  the  world 
community  satisfied.  If  there  is  a  negotiation 
in  which  reasonable  compromises  are  made. 
The  Greek  refugees  must  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  land  and  homes  and  security. 
The  world  will  not  tolerate  another  Arab 
refugee  fait  accompli.  At  the  same  time,  as 
I  believe  most  impartial  observers  recognize, 
all  Turks  believe  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  future  unless  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots 
live  in  separate  areas  with  a  high  degree  of 
autonomy,  under  a  relatively  weak  federal 
government.  This  was  the  only  solution 
found  for  the  Greek-Turkish  problem  itself 
after  the  First  World  War,  when  1.750.000 
Greeks  and  Turks  were  exchanged.  Separa- 
tion was  the  solution  recommended  by  Dean 
Acheson  when  he  made  a  survey  of  Cyprus 
after  his  tenure  as  Secretsu^  of  State. 

Already  In  Vienna  there  has  been  progress 
In  the  form  of  a  written  acceptance  of  this 
concept  the  so-called  Vienna  3)  in  negotia- 
tions between  Greek  and  Turkish  representa- 
tives under  U.N.  Secretary  General  Wald- 
helm.  It  is  reported  that  these  talks  have  also 
resulted  In  an  unwritten  agreement  that 
8,000-9,000  Turks  will  move  to  the  North, 
surrendering  their  homes  to  Greeks,  as  well 
as  limited  movement  of  Greeks  to  the  North. 

The  (Congress  has  made  its  point.  The  Turks 
are  a  proud  people  and  find  It  difficult  to  ap- 
pear to  be  forced  to  action  under  pressure. 
The  Turkish  leaders  have,  however,  felt  our 
pressure  and  will,  I  am  sure,  take  it  fully  Into 
account.  We  must  now  relax  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  negotiate.  The  best  argu- 
ment against  a  continuance  of  the  embargo 
is  that  it  is  counterproductive.  By  foreclosing 
progress  It  further  weakens  the  pro-American 
Karamanlis  government  of  Greece.  It  severely 
limit"?  the  DemerU  government  in  further  ne- 
gotiations, forces  them  to  proceed  against  our 
ba<ies  and  endangers  future  Turkish  relations 
with  us  and  NATO.  The  net  result  is  only 
to  prolong  the  agony  of  the  displaced  Cyprlots 
and  to  postpone  a  final  settlement. 

Simultaneous  with  progress  in  Vienna, 
therefore.  I  hope  Congress  will  authorize 
resumotion  of  shipments  from  the  $185,000.- 
000  military  pipeline  already  paid  for  by  the 
Turks  and.  as  soon  as  Justified  by  events, 
resumption  of  new  aid  and  purchases.  This 
is  necessary  to  keep  Turkish  forces  in  fight- 
ing form  for  their  NATO  mission.  This  is  also 
necessary  to  provide  Turkey  evidence  that 
her  position  in  Cyprus  is  understood  In  this 
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country.  This  will.  I  am  sure,  greatly  facUi- 
tate  a  broadening  of  the  negotiations  and 
hastening  of  the  time  when  agreement  can 
be  reached  in  Cyprus  which  both  Greeks  and 
Turks  can  accept.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
traditional  enmity  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key be  brought  again  within  manageable  pro- 
portions. Only  in  this  way  can  Turkey  re- 
sume her  place  as  a  bulwark  of  NATO  and 
a  staunch  friend  for  the  United  States  In  the 
troubled  Middle  East.  This  Is  where  our  true 
national  interest  Ues. 


How   Libi:ral.s    Amis    Israel's   Foes 
(By  Edward  Jay  Epstein) 

The  House  of  Representatives  may  have 
Inadvertently  altered  the  balance  of  power 
In  the  Middle  East  and  critically  diminished 
Israel's  chances  for  survival  when.  In  a  fit 
of  moral  Indignation  Inspired  by  a  handful 
of  Congressmen,  It  voted  last  month  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  of  military  aid  for 
Turkey.  In  direct  response  to  this  vote,  Tur- 
key denied  the  U.S.  control  over  more  than 
20  "common  defense"  installations  in  its 
territory  which  electronically  monitored, 
among  other  things,  shipments  of  mUitary 
equipment,  aircraft,  and  Industrial  goods 
to  Middle  East  nations. 

The  strategic  implications  of  the  House 
coup  proceed  from  Turkey's  unique  position 
in  the  geography  of  the  Middle  East.  This 
NATO  aUy  straddles  Europe  and  Asia  and 
physlcaily  separates  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  Arab  states  which  depend  on  It  for  arms 
and  ammunition.  To  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  their  ports  In  the  Black  Sea, 
Soviet  ships  must  |>ass  through  the  narrow 
Turkish  Dardanelles. 

Before  the  congressional  action,  their 
cargos  could  be  surreptitiously  analyzed  by 
U.S.  equipment  at  bases  along  the  shores. 
To  resich  Syria  and  Iraq,  Soviet  aircraft  must 
either  overfly  Turkish  territory,  where  they 
can  t)e  "counted"  or  interdicted  In  a  crisis, 
or  be  diverted  several  thousand  miles  over 
Bulgaria,  Greece  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Thus  the  main  flow  of  Soviet  arms  traffic 
to  the  Middle  East  is  vulnerable  either  to 
being  "counted"  or  ultimately  cut  off  be- 
cause Turkey  remains — for  the  moment  at 
least — a  NATO  ally  (which,  not  incidentaUy. 
maintains  both  diplomatic  and  economic  ties 
with  Israel). 

A    "WINDOW"    ON    RT7SSIA 

To  be  sure,  the  strategic  importance  of 
Turkey  extends  well  beyond  the  security  of 
Israel  and  the  Middle  East.  Because  it  has 
a  1,000-mile  border  with  the  Soviet  Union 
along  the  Black  Sea.  it  provides  an  irreplace- 
able window  on  military  and  missile  activity 
within  the  Soviet  heartland.  The  monitor- 
ing equipment  at  U.S.-buUt  bases  along  the 
Turkish  Black  Sea  coast  could  detect  the 
movement  of  Soviet  planes,  ships,  subma- 
rines and  tanks,  as  well  as  the  heat  generated 
by  the  preparation  of  Soviet  missiles. 

Over-tbe-horizon  radar  provided  an  in- 
tegral link  in  the  early  warning  system  used 
by  NATO  and  the  U.S.  and  monitored  the 
progress  of  Soviet  missile  technology.  Tlie 
American  "machinery"  was  even  sensitive 
enough  to  Intercept  walkie-talkie,  ground- 
to-air  and  microwave  telephone  messages  be- 
tween military  units  (which  meant  In  effect 
that  any  major  mUitary  alert  or  troop  move- 
ments would  probably  be  monitored). 

Aside  from  the  InteUigence  facilities.  Tur- 
key also  provided  the  U.S.  bases  for  nuclaar- 
armed  fighters  capable  of  penetrating  Soviet 
defenses  over  the  depression  of  the  Black  Sea. 
These  "Quick  Alert  "  bombers,  parked  on  the 
edge  of  Turkish  airfields  with  motors  run- 
ning, were  by  tacit  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets not  counted  as  strategic  bombers  under 
the  Umitatlons  of  the  SALT  treaty,  thus  they 
served  as  an  important  counterbalance  to  the 
apparent  Soviet  missile  superiority.  If  Turkey 
were  to  prohibit  American  use  of  these  air- 
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bases,  as  It  well  could  do,  thd 
"balance  of  terror"  would  be 
the  United  States. 

In  more  conventional  terms 
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the   security   of   Greece, 
voted  to  override  these  strate^rJ 
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able — and  may  therefore 
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necessary.  That  assxunptlon  la 
best,  but  surely  there  in  little 
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In  October  1973,  the 
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tatlons  occur,  the  Interruption 
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to  the  security  of  Israel  as  direct 
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mire  the  brilliant  tactics  of  the 
which  manipulated  Congress 
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In  any  case,  the  Intervention 
the    brutal    displacement    of 
Greek   Cyprlots  from  their  h„ 
Greek  community  In  the  U.S. 
derstandably    concerned    over 
Cyprus  (even  though  a  Greek 
tated  the  crisis).  Perhaps  the  .. 
organizer  of  the  Cyprlot  cause 
was  Eugene  T.  Rossldes.  a 
yer,  who  had  formerly  served  as 
to    Archbishop    Makarlos,    the 
Cyprus. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  Mr.  Rossldes  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement  and  Opera- 
tions from  1969-1972,  he  spearheaded  the 
drive  to  deprive  Turkey  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  over  the  poppy  issue.  (Although 
Turkey  grew  only  2%  of  the  world's  opium 
supply,  It  was  blamed  by  Mr.  Rossldes,  and 
others  for  the  American  heroin  problem.) 
With  the  aid  of  G.  Gordon  Llddy,  his  as- 
sistant on  "International  narcotics"  who  later 
went  on  to  other  things,  Mr.  Rossldes  nearly 
managed  to  drive  Turkey  out  of  NATO. 

Eventually  cooler  heads  In  the  National 
Security  CouncU  prevailed.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Rossldes  had  garnered  support  in  his  anti- 
Turkey  cause  among  a  large  number  of  Con- 
gressmen concerned  about  drugs  In  their 
districts. 

THE  "SELF-DEFENSE"  ARGUMENT 

After  Turkey's  military  intervention  on 
Cyprus,  the  Greek  lobby  began  arguing  In 
Congress  that  American  aid  was  limited  by 
law  to  "self  defense."  What  constitutes  "de- 
fense" is  somewhat  ambiguous:  Under  the 
strict  Interpretation  asserted  by  the  Greek 
lobby,  all  military  aid  to  such  American 
allies  as  Great  Britain,  Prance  and  Israel 
(which  periodically  attacks  guerrilla  bases 
In  Lebanon)  could  also  be  cut  off.  At  the 
time  of  Watergate,  with  Congress  legiti- 
mately concerned  about  transgressions  of 
law,  the  Greek  lobby  managed  to  organize 
considerable  support  for  an  embargo  against 
Turkey. 

But  while  the  shrewd  efforts  of  the  Greek 
lobby  are  fathomable.  It  defies  explanation 
why  the  contingent  of  liberal  Democrats, 
who  In  their  campaigns  and  earlier  votes 
had  strongly  supported  Israel,  would  now  Join 
an  effort  that  Jeopardizes  the  Middle  East 
security  arrangements  vital  to  the  survival 
of  Israel.  Certainly,  they  must  realize  that 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  unmonltored  pas- 
sage for  arms  shipments  would  at  the  very 
least  heighten  the  dangers  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack on  Israel.  They  must  also  be  aware  that 
weakening  U.S.  defenses  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  now  heavily  dependent  on 
Turkish  air  and  naval  bases,  would  reduce 
our  ability  to  guarantee  Israel's  or  even 
Greece's  security. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  August  recess,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  issued  an  opinion  upholding 
most  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1974. 

As  one  of  the  plaintiffs  appealing  this 
decision,  I  believe  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  draw  much  comfort  from  the  court's 
view  of  the  advantages  of  incumbency. 
Conceding  that  incumbents  might  ac- 
tually enjoy  one  or  two  advantages  over 
their  challengers,  the  court  Issued  the 
following  non  sequitur: 

Any  advantage  gained  by  Incumbents  from 
service  to  their  constituents  U  neither  novel 
nor  pernicious.  Indeed,  this  may  be  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  democracy. 

Without  raising  the  question  of 
whether  the  principles  of  democracy  are 
in  need  of  vindication,  least  of  all  by 
inequalities  that  may  occur  at  the  polls, 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  David  Broder's 
refreshing  review  of  the  court's  decision. 
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His  column  appeared  in  the  August  29 
Washington  Post: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  29,  19751 
Campaign  FVnding  Sekmon 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
It  Is  doubtless  an  unworthy  response  but 
there  are  those  of  us  laymen  who  tend  to 
get  nervous  when  Judges  start  talking  ilk. 
preachers  or  Fourth  of  July  orators.  It  maybe 
Just  their  way  of  clearing  their  throats  be- 
fore they  get  down  to  business,  but  It  gtUl 
tends  to  make  one  nervous. 

That  was  this  reporter's  reflex  on  readiaj 
the  opinion  rendered  last  week  by  the  ua 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
upholding  by  a  6-2  margin,  the  constitution.' 
allty  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974. 

The  law  had  been  challenged  by  an  as- 
sortment of  liberal  and  conservative  poll- 
tlclans  and  organizations.  They  are  united 
only  in  their  common  concern  that  the  law 
passed  by  Congress,  In  response  to  the  Water- 
gate revelations,  went  so  far  In  limiting  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures  as  to 
Jeopardize  freedom  of  speech  and  Inhibit 
the  competitive  forces  in  American  politics. 
The  majority  held  their  fears  were  ground- 
less. But  It  did  so  in  a  most  peculiar  way 
In  an  unsigned  opinion  that  begins  with  a 
great  proclamation  of  the  historic  mission 
the  six  Judges  see  themselves  performing. 
"Our  task  is  the  more  awesome  ...  in  that 
we  are  pondering  legislation  passed  and  re- 
viewed at  a  time  of  transition  and  crisis," 
the  opinion  declares  In  Its  opening  pages. 

"The  Nation  has  experienced  the  shock 
waves  of  momentous  revelations  concerning 
events  of  the  last  presidential  campaign.  It 
Is  preparing  In  1976  not  only  for  another 
campaign  but  for  a  time  of  Bicentennial  that 
sharpens  our  awareness  of  our  heroic  expert- 
ment  In  democracy." 

What  does  that  imply?  Are  the  Judges  sug- 
gesting they  might  have  ruled  differently  11 
this  were  not  the  200th  anniversary  year? 
They  do  not  say,  but  roll  on  into  another 
rhetorical  outburst,  which  presumably  la 
designed  to  embarrass  the  plaintiffs  for  even 
questioning  the  law : 

"No  one  can  doubt  the  compelling  govern- 
ment Interest  in  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  system  of  elections  through  which  citi- 
zens exercise  the  core  right  of  a  free  democ- 
racy of  selecting  the  officials  who  wUl  make 
and  execute  the  laws  under  which  we  all 
must  live.  Yet  subjection  of  election  cam- 
paigns to  rules  of  law  means  restraints,  and 
those  restraints  are  assailed  (by  the  plain- 
tiffs] as  a  misguided  undermining  of  the 
constitutional  foundations  of  our  free  so- 
ciety." For  shame,  for  shame. 

With  one  exception,  there  are  no  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law  that  cause  any  con- 
stitutional problems — or  at  least  so  say  the 
six  Bicentennial  Judges.  So  they  approved 
the  complex  set  of  controls,  by  which  today's 
Incumbents  tell  tomorrow's  challengers  how 
much  they  may  spend  on  their  campaigns, 
and  today's  major  parties  subsidize  them- 
selves from  the  public  treasury  while  deny- 
ing such  funds  to  new  parties. 

The  majority  even  contrived  to  defend  as 
constitutional  a  provision  denying  any  citi- 
zen the  right  to  buy  so  much  as  a  half -page 
ad  In  a  major  metropolitan  paper  to  urge,  as 
an  Independent  voice,  the  election  of  his  own 
preferred  candidate  for  federal  office. 

They  Justify  all  these  restraints  on  the  very 
strange  grounds  that  "politics  has  become  a 
growth  industry  and  a  way  of  life  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans"  and  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  curb  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call.  In  a  typically  understated  phrase, 
"today's  quadrennial  Romanesque  political 
extravagances,"  by  which  one  supposes  they 
mean  campaigns.  Indeed,  the  six  Judges  t«U 
Congress,  rather  gratuitously,  that  even  this 
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l»w  "may  well  not  be  enough"  to  "cleanse"' 
the  system  of  these  excesses. 

One  can  only  guess  what  additional  con- 
trols these  Judicial  Puritans  would  like  to 
lee  imposed  on  those  nasty  politicians.  But 
ifter  all  their  fustian,  one  comes  with  relief 
to  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Edward 
ji.Tamm,  who  shows  that  he,  at  least,  under- 
gtood  the  issue  the  plaintiffs  were  trying  to 
raise. 

"Never  before  In  our  history,"  he  writes, 
"has  the  government  attempted  to  regulate 
the  quantity  of  debate  In  the  political  arena. 
,  This  type  of  paternalism  in  the  area  of 
ideas  and  political  communication  is,  or 
should  be,  completely  alien  to  our  democratic 
system  of  government." 

It  win  remain  alien  only  If  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  which  the  case  will  be  appealed  this 
fall,  overturns  this  unfortunate  circuit  court 
decision. 


PLIGHT  OF  THIRD  NATION  PEOPLE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  re- 
cent trip  to  Korea  and  other  nations 
which  a  delegation  of  11  Members  of 
Congress,  headed  ably  by  Congressman 
Lester  Wolff,  of  New  York,  we  visited 
briefly  on  the  island  of  Guam.  I  am 
aware  that  Congressman  Joshua  Eilberg 
and  his  subcommittee  have  been  there 
and  reported  in  greater  detail. 

But  I  was  moved  by  two  things. 

First,  the  plight  of  a  small  number  of 
third  nation  people  who  worked  for 
U.S.  contractors  or  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  for  one  reason  or  another, 
found  themselves  in  Vietnam  and  now 
find  themselves  in  refugee  camps,  some 
of  them  now  for  more  than  3  months. 

We  were  advised  by  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  de- 
cision on  their  fate  rests  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  second  group  which  has  received 
appreciably  more  attention  is  the  group 
of  South  Vietnamese  citizens  who  wish 
to  return  to  South  Vietnam.  While  I  am 
sure  initial  reaction  to  their  wish  to  re- 
turn is  somewhat  negative,  I  am  equally 
confident  that  were  my  colleagues  and 
American  citizens  generally  to  talk  to 
them  they  would  understand  their 
plight  a  little  more.  For  example,  one 
pilot  I  talked  to,  who  is  perhaps  22  or 
23  years  old,  escaped  Vietnam  hoping 
and  believing  that  his  wife  and  daughter 
might  also.  As  it  turns  out  they  were 
not  able  to  escape  so  he  finds  himself  on 
the  island  of  Guam  in  a  refugee  camp 
while  his  wife  and  daughter  are  in  South 
Vietnam.  He  wishes  to  rejoin  them  even 
if  it  means  prison  for  a  short  time  in 
South  Vietnam  when  he  returns. 

The  tension  and  feeling  among  the 
people  on  Guam  who  wish  to  return  to 
South  Vietnam  is  very  high.  They  do  not 
beUeve— and  in  this  they  appear  to  be 
wrong— that  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
doing  all  it  can  to  see  that  they  are  re- 
patriated. 

Prom  Guam  our  delegation  flew  to 
Manila  and  from  Manila  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing two  telegrams  in  behalf  of  my- 
self, Congressman  Herman  Badillo  and 
Congressman  Steve  Solarz.  The  tele- 
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gram  to  Attorney  General  Edward  Levi 
reads:  "We  have  just  visited  the  refugee 
camps  on  Guam.  One  of  the  urgent  needs 
is  to  grant  refugee  status  immediately  to 
a  small  number  of  third-nation  people, 
some  of  whom  have  been  kept  on  Guam 
under  undesirable  conditions  for  3 
months.  These  are  primarily  Koreans.  A 
representative  of  AID  advised  us  that 
the  decision  on  their  fate  rests  in  the 
Justice  Department.  We  urge  favorable 
action  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

The  telegram  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  reads : 

"1.  We  have  visited  with  South  Viet- 
namese refugees  who  are  separated  from 
their  families  and  want  to  return  to 
South  Vietnam. 

"2.  They  are  living  under  imdesirable 
conditions.  Our  government  has  prop- 
erly said  that  we  are  willing  to  help 
them  get  back.  The  PRG  says  they  will 
accept  them.  The  UN  is  mediating,  but 
nothing  appears  to  be  happening. 

"3.  If  in  fact  PRG  intransigence  is  the 
cause  of  no  action,  this  should  be  made 
clear  to  those  who  desire  repatriation. 
Perhaps  a  committee  of  six  of  the  ref- 
ugees should  be  flown  to  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  PRG  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

"4.  We  urge  that  you  personally  in- 
tervene to  break  the  logjam  of  red  tape. 

"5.  The  situation  is  potentially  vola- 
tile. Speed  is  important." 

Within  2  days  I  received  a  cablegram 
from  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer which  said : 

"We  share  your  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Vietnamese  refugees  who  are 
seeking  to  return  home.  We  have  been 
in  day-to-day  touch  with  the  office  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  refugees,  which  has  been  pressing 
the  authorities  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  to  permit  the  repatriation  of 
these  people.  The  UNHCR  has  also  re- 
quested that  a  delegation  of  the  refugees 
be  permitted  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Vietnamese  Authorities.  To  date 
these  appeals  have  not  met  with  a  favor- 
able response.  The  repatriates  have  been 
fully  informed  by  both  UNHCR  repre- 
sentatives and  U.S.  officials  that  it  is  the 
Vietnamese  authorities  alone  who  have 
been  preventing  the  return  of  the  re- 
patriates. You  (sic)  interest  Is  greatly 
appreciated." 

I  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Justice : 

U.S.  Depaetment  of  Justice,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization 
Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  29, 1975. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  Reference  is  made  to  your 
wire  of  August  5,  1975,  sent  Jirough  the 
American  Embassy  at  Manila,  concerning 
third  country  nationals  within  the  refugee 
community  on  Guam. 

You  will  be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  to  learn  that 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  task  force 
representative  on  Guam  on  August  4,  1975, 
directing  him  to  parole  under  the  Indochina 
program  those  Vietnamese  or  Cambodian 
families  with  third  country  national  family 
heads.  During  the  ensuing  three  or  four 
days,  56  third  country  national  family  heads 
along  with  127  Vietnamese  family  members 
were  paroled  and  are  currently  In  refugee 
reception  centers  in  the  United  States. 
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There  remains  on  Guam  some  124  third 
country  nationals  who  do  not  have  Viet- 
namese or  Cambodian  family  members  on 
Guam  or  In  the  United  States.  The  Attorney 
General  has  concluded  that  these  Individuals 
are  not  eligible  for  parole  under  the  Indo- 
Chinese  refugee  program.  They  are  being  ad- 
vised that  they  znunt  return  to  their  coun- 
tries of  nationality  or  to  another  country. 

As  a  matter  of  Interest,  110  of  the  Inell- 
gibles  are  Korean  nationals,  of  whom,  about 
one  third  claim  to  have  Vietnamese  families 
In   Vietnam.' 

Sincerely, 

L.  F.  Chapman,  Jr., 

Commissioner. 

In  our  concern  over  the  major  issues 
and  the  major  confrontations  between 
nations,  I  hope  we  do  not  overlook  the 
misery  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
people  who  now  find  themselves  on  the 
island  of  Guam. 

I  hope  we  will  do  everything  we  can 
to  assist  them  in  their  difficulties. 


DUE  PROCESS  FOR  U.I.  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1975 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
current  law,  a  claimant  must  receive  un- 
employment compensation  "when  due" 
and  must  be  given  an  "opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  before  an  impartial  tribu- 
nal" if  his  initial  unemployment  com- 
pensation claim  is  denied.  Interpreting 
the  "when  due"  requirement,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  1972,  that  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  claimant  eligible  at  the 
initial  interview  must  continue  through 
the  period  in  which  his  employer's  ap- 
peal is  pending.  Before  this  decision, 
many  States  suspended  payment  of  bene- 
fits once  the  employer  filed  his  appeal. 
Although  benefit  payment  must  continue 
while  the  employer's  appeal  is  pending, 
this  procedure  has  not  been  extended  to 
apply  to  departmental  challenges  of 
claims  initially  granted.  Currently,  an 
individual  who  has  been  receiving  bene- 
fits is  subject  to  suspension  of  payments 
upon  a  challenge  of  his  entitlement  by 
the  appropriate  administrative  agency. 
For  example,  payment  to  an  individual, 
originally  entitled  to  10  weeks  of  benefits, 
could  be  suspended  after  5  weeks  if  the 
administrative  agency  thinks  that  the 
claimant  has  refused  a  suitable  job  and 
decides  to  contest  the  claim.  While  the 
challenge  is  pending  the  claimant  is  not 
entitled  to  collect  benefits.  The  result  is 
that  the  right  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments  is  terminated  or  sus- 
pended without  a  full  evidentiary 
hearing. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require 
that  claimants  who  have  been  deter- 
mined eligible  for  benefits  continue  to 
receive  benefits  during  the  period  when 
a  departmental  challenge  to  the  claim 
is  pending  as  well  as  provide  a  full  evi- 
dentiary hearing  before  benefit  payments 
can  be  cut  off. 

A  Bill  to  provide  that  States  may  not  In  cer- 
tain cases  terminate  the  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  of  unemployed  Indi- 
viduals unless  the  termination  Is  pursuant 
to  a  written  decision  by  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal after  a  fair  hearing. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  S  tates  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tiat  (a)  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  303(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  tJ.S.C.  603(a))  s  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(3)  (A)  Opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  be- 
fore an  Impartial  tribunal,  for  i  Jl  individuals, 
whoee  claims  for  unemploym*  nt  compensa- 
tion are  denied;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Indlv  dual  who  Ini- 
tially was  determined  to  be  ellg  ble  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  alperlod  of  un- 
employment, no  denial  of  compensation  to 
such  Individual  during  such  period  of  un- 
employment unless — 

"(I)  before  the  denial  there  was  a  bearing 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)  before  an  Impartial  tribunal,  and  the 
denial  Is  pursuant  to  a  written  decision  by 
such  tribunal  after  such  hearing; 

"(11)  the  Individual  knowingly  and  volun- 
tarily waives  his  right  to  such  a  hearing;  or 

"(Ul)  the  denial  Is  because  uhe  Individual 
Is  no  longer  unemployed  (wlttln  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  of  such  State)  cr  the  Individ- 
ual has  exhausted  all  of  the  compensation 
available  to  him  under  the  law  ^f  such  State; 
and". 

(b)  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  'ollowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  A  hearing  with  respect  to  the  claim 
of  any  individual  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation shall  meet  the  requlriments  of  this 
subsection  If — 

■■(1)  such  Individual  has  been  given  timely 
written  notice  of  the  hearing; 

•'(2)  such  individual  may  qe  represented 
by  counsel  at  the  hearing,  1 

"(3)  such  Individual  may  present  evidence 
at  the  hearing  and  cross-exan  Ine  witnesses 
presented  by  the  State;  and 

"(4)  the  decision  by  the  tr  bunal  before 
which  the  hearing  is  conducte<J  is  In  writing 
and  based  only  on  evidence  pre  sented  at  the 
hearing." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  br  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  cert  Ificatlons  un- 
der section  302  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
after  December  31,  1975. 
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JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  RIDES  THE 
BACKS  OF  DAIRY   OO-OPS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEt^TATIVES 
Wednesday,  September 

Mr.     STEIGER    of 
Speaker,  fann  cooperatives, 


3,  1975 


Wise  onsin 


The  Senate  met  at  12 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Hen^y 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


noi>n  and  was 

Bellhon, 

OklEihoma. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  tl^e  following 
prayer: 


thiit 


Eternal  Father,  giver  of 
and  perfect  gift,  we  pray  _ 
quality  of  our  hearts  and  th( 
duct  of  our  lives  may  ma 
challenge  of  the  tasks  comi^ltted 
Equip  us  In  mind  and  spirit 
be  part  of  the  answer  and  nol 
problem  of  our  social  order, 
all  who  shape  the  destiny  of 
our  time,  for  all  who  administer 


Mr. 
If  one  were 


to  believe  some  reports,  are  little  more 
than  an  evil  marketing  tool  designed  to 
rip-off  consumers.  Some  critics  would 
even  have  us  believe  Americans  are  pay- 
ing a  higher  price  for  their  table  neces- 
sities simply  because  cooperatives  are 
allowed  to  exist. 

On  the  contrary,  co-ops  have  been  a 
prime  factor  In  the  great  American 
phenomenon  which  sees  U.S.  consum- 
ers expending  a  much  smaller  portion  of 
their  take  home  pay  for  the  commodi- 
ties they  eat  than  their  coimterparts  in 
any  other  nation  In  the  world.  It  Is  time 
for  cooperative  members  to  take  some 
credit  for  their  hard  work  rather  than 
the  continuous,  poorly  thought  out  barbs 
that  have  been  Indiscriminately  tossed 
about  of  late. 

Hoard's  Dairyman  in  its  August  1975, 
lead  editorial  proffered  an  excellent 
analysis  of  what  American  cooperatives 
are  aU  about,  while  pointing  out  some 
of  the  more  popular  misconceptions  put 
forth  by  those  who  refuse  to  examine  all 
the  facts.  This  well-documented  piece  is 
one  that  I  commend  to  your  attention: 

Justice  Depaktment  Rides  the  Backs  of 
Dairy   Co -Ops 

The  voices  of  the  antlcooperatives  are  be- 
coming louder.  Unless  certain  Justice  De- 
partment spokesmen  change  their  attitude 
on  the  value  of  farmer -owned  cooperatives, 
the  Capper- Volstead  Act,  which  permits  indi- 
vidual farmers  to  Join  together  to  market  a 
product,  could  be  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

Some  high-ranking  Justice  officials  be- 
lieve that  this  law,  which  has  been  tested  for 
over  half  a  century,  permits  farmers  to 
achieve  harmful  monopoly  power  through 
their  co-ops  and,  thus,  causes  undue  food 
price  Increases. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  Is  evidenced 
oy  the  fact  that  farm  prices  have  dropped  in 
7  of  the  last  12  months  while  food  prices  have 
continued  to  rise.  Any  first-year  student  of 
economics  knows  that  it's  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  national  output  of  a  commodity  to 
devel<^  substantial  market  power.  Farmers 
simply  don't  have  such  control.  Dairy  farm- 
ers can't  turn  off  milk  production  when  sales 
drop  like  a  car  maniifacturer  can  shut  down 
an  assembly  line. 

Justice  has  made  several  proposals  for 
amending  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  One 
would  eliminate  the  provision  that  the  Sec- 
retary or  Agriculture  be  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  monopoly  power 
among  co-ops,  as  well  as  the  one  to  determine 
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that  the  existence  of  this  power  has  led  to 
undue  price  enhancement.  Apparently  th« 
Justice  lawyers  have  been  irritated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Agriculture  Secretary  has  ruled 
in  favor  of  cooperatives  on  five  fonnai 
charges  brought  under  Capper-Volstead,  plm 
numerous  other  con^Dlalnts  in  which  co-ope 
were  accused  of  "using  monopoly  power."" 

Obviously,  the  Justice  proposals  have 
ignored  the  findings  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Pood  Marketing  which,  after  a  two- 
year  comprehensive  study,  concluded  tlut 
cooperatives  enhance  competition  and  have  » 
conatruotlve  effect  in  food  marketing  for 
consumers  as  well  as  farmers. 

Although  the  finger  is  constantly  being 
pointed  at  the  dairy  Industry,  Kenneto 
Naden,  president  of  the  National  CouncU  (rf 
Parmer  Cooperatives,  suggests  that  if  Justaee 
Is  sincerely  interested  in  attacking  food 
monopoly  power,  it  would  do  well  to  in- 
vestlgate  some  obvious  areas  of  concentra- 
tion in  the  food  industry.  Naden  points  out 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
volume  of  the  four  largest  dairy  coop«r«- 
tlves  is  less  than  one-third  the  volume  of 
the  four  largest  non-cooperative  dairy  mar- 
keting firms. 

Or  that  In  such  key  food  areas  as  meat 
processing,  cooperatives  have  only  a  3  per- 
cent share  of  the  market.  Or  that  the  four 
largest  manufacturers  of  breakfast  cereali 
control  about  90  percent  of  the  market. 

Or  that  the  four  largest  firms,  all  non- 
cooperative,  control  the  following  share  of 
these  markets:  Soup,  92  percent;  baby  food*, 
95  percent;  tomato  products  and  catsup, 
81  percent;  soft  drinks,  89  percent;  instant 
coffee,  81  percent;  baking  powder  and  yeast, 
86  percent;  dessert  mixes,  86  percent;  and 
grain  mill  products  and  refrigerated  dough, 
81  percent.  By  contrast,  the  four  largeet 
firms  selling  butter  have  control  of  only  14 
percent  of  the  market. 

There's  no  question  but  what  a  concerted 
effort  Is  being  made  to  make  farmer  coopera- 
tives the  scapegoat  for  rising  food  prices. 
The  situation  has  been  summarized  well  by 
the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  a 
public  Interest  group  which  has  been  criti- 
cal, at  times,  of  some  cooperative  actlvltlee. 
It  stated,  "Cooperatives  are  everybody's 
easy  target  today,  but  overall  they  dont 
make  much  of  a  difference  In  the  price  of 
food  on  the  shelf.  The  political  scandal  ovw 
milk  prices  has  put  cooperatives  In  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  going  after  them  has  become 
a  way  of  looking  good  without  getting  at 
the  real  problem  of  domination  of  food  proc- 
essing and  retailing  by  the  giant  corpora- 
tions."' 
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every  good 

the  inner 

outer  con- 

i  the  high 

to  us. 


fairs  of  government,  for  all  who  legislate 
in  the  people's  name,  for  all  who  shape 
policy  by  work  and  speech  and  vote,  for 
all  who  write  what  other  people  read  smd 
for  all  who  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  truth 
and  justice  in  the  world.  And,  above  all, 
we  pray  for  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts 
worthy  of  the  trust  the  Nation  has  com- 
mitted to  our  keeping. 

We    pray    in   the    Great   Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


tiat 


we  may 

c)art  of  the 

'  Ve  pray  for 

I  he  world  in 

the  af- 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

P>RESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  4, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofHclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Henrt  B«tL- 
MON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  EUstlano, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BELLMON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1975,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION       OF       CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  350  and  351. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RIVER  BASIN  MONETARY  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT  OF  1975 

The  bill  (S.  2270)  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  monetary  authorization  for 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans 
previously  approved  by  the  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
addition  to  previous  authorizations,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
of  development  of  each  river  basin  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
referred  to  in  the  first  column  below,  which 
was  basically  authorized  by  the  Act  referred 
to  by  date  of  enactment  In  the  second 
colxunn  below,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  that 
shown  opposite  such  river  basin  In  the  third 
column  below: 

Basin  Date  Amount 

Arkansas  River 

Basin June  28,  1938     $4,000,000 

Mississippi  River 

and  Tributaries.  May  15,  1928  158,000.000 
North  Branch  Sus- 

quehana  River 

Basin July    3.     1958     22.000.000 

Santa  Ana  River 

Basin June  22,  1936       2,000,000 

(b)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
aproprlated  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
«186.000,000. 


ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

The  bill  (S.  1245)  to  amend  section  218 
of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  218  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)  wUl  provide,  without  participation 
of  funds  authorized  under  this  title,  all  nec- 
essary right-of-way  for  the  reconstrucUon  of 
such  highways;". 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
2195  AND  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized,  the  Senate 
turn  immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  326,  S.  2195,  National  Pro- 
ductivity and  Quality  of  Working  Life 
Act  of  1975,  on  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation ;  that  following  the  disposal  of 
that  bill,  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  10  minutes  each,  be  operative. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC   CONVENTION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  in  the  newspapers  that  our  friends 
of  the  Democratic  Party  have  decided  to 
hold  their  convention  in  New  York  City. 
They  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
Adam  in  reaching  for  the  Big  Apple.  I 
do  hope,  bearing  in  mind  the  problems 
of  New  York,  that  they  will  arrange  to 
bring  their  own  garbage. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.   BYRD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  legislative  business  today,  I  be 
authorized  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  with  respect  to  my  observations  as 
a  member  of  the  delegation  that  was  in- 
vited by  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  extended  through  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 


NATIONAL  PRODUCnVITY  AND 
QUALITY  OF  WORKING  LIFE  ACT 
OF    1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2195,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  2195)  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life;  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  Federal  Eigencies  including  im- 
plementation of  all  Federal  laws,  regulations, 
and  policies  which  Impede  the  productive 
performance  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
economy;  to  encourage  Joint  labor,  indxistry, 
and  Government  efforts  to  improve  national 
productivity  and  the  character  of  working 
conditions;  to  establish  a  Federal  policy  with 


respect  to  continued  productivity  growth  and 
Improved  utilization  of  human  resources  in 
the  United  States;  and  for  other  purjxtses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  to  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  niinois  is  seeking 
recognition  In  the  morning  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
varied  the  order  of  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each,  the 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  12:15  p.m. 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  very  much. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  P»resident,  the  interim 
agreement  in  the  Middle  East  was  in- 
geniously designed  to  accommodate  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  both  Israel  and 
Egypt.  It  eases  the  tensions.  Improves 
the  climate  for  further  negotiation,  and 
enhances  the  possibility  for  an  overall 
peace  agreement. 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger have  used  American  diplomacy  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace,  and  they  de- 
serve our  congratulations.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Rabin  and  President  Sadat  merit 
praise  for  their  flexibility  and  realism  in 
making  the  agreement  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  this 
interim  agreement.  From  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  and  heard  on 
other  forms  of  news  media,  obviously  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
will  be  briefed  this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock 
by  Secretary  Kissinger,  will  have  many, 
many  questions  to  put  to  him.  We  wUl 
probe  very  deeply  into  any  agreements — 
open,  secret,  whatever  they  may  be — that 
have  been  taken  in  this  regard.  But  based 
on  what  I  have  seen  today,  I  fully  sup- 
port the  interim  agreement. 

It  does  involve  some  risks  by  the  United 
States.  It  does  involve  the  possibility  of 
200  volunteers,  American  personnel,  go- 
ing into  this  area  in  coimection  with  the 
electronic  listening  equipment.  But,  after 
all.  we  now  have  24  Americans  as  a  part 
of  the  United  Nations  force.  Though  this 
is  a  risk  we  do  not  seek,  we  certainly  do 
not  shirk  taking  risks  ourselves.  Inas- 
much as  we  have  asked  Israel  to  take 
risks  and  we  have  asked  the  Arab 
world — certainly  Egypt — to  take  certain 
risks.  Egypt  has  tsiken  certain  risks  in 
connection  with  the  understanding  that 
its  Arab  brethren  will  have  as  to  why 
Egypt  feels  it  is  so  necessary  to  take  this 
Interim  step. 

Having  talked  with  President  Sadat,  I 
know  he  has  not  given  up  for  one  mo- 
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ment  the  strong  feeling  on  h:  s  part  that 
there  must  be  an  overall  agreement  and 
that  there  must  be  movemeiit  on  three 
fronts,  not  just  one  front.  Bit  we  must 
take  this  first  step. 

Israel  certainly  is  taking  risks.  It  is 
giving  up  territory.  Those  ar;  measured 
risks  that  Israel  has  now  supp  arted  over- 
whelmingly, both  at  its  execu  iive  and  its 
parliamentary  levels. 

Therefore,  after  full  and  de  iberate  de- 
bate, I  trust  and  hope  that  tte  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  take  $ome  meas- 
ured risk  in  this  regard,  so  that  we  can 
take  this  step  toward  peace. 

The  alternative  is  awesome.  The  al- 
ternative of  a  fifth  war,  of  i  mother  oil 
embargo,  with  its  economic  coi  isequences, 
would  be  very  great,  indeed. 

This  morning,  in  the  Washiigton  Post, 
Joseph  Kraft  gives  an  excelleit  analysis 
of  the  agreement.  I  ask  iman  mous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  prirted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t  :ie  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4,   1975] 
Remaikinc  Mideast  -  Qxjzs  iions 
(By  Joeeph  Kraft) 
There  are  good  questions  to  be  isked  about 
the    accord    negotiated    between    Israel    and 
Egypt  by  Secretary  Kissinger.  Bu  t  they  go  to 
matters  of  fine  detail,  not  to  cosm.  c.  Vietnam- 
inspired   doubts   about  the  role   of  America 
in  the  world. 

On  that  pereral  level,  indeed,  t  le  accord  is 
an  undoubted  success.  It  advan  :es  at  rela- 
tively small  risk  and  cost  to  t  ils  country 
the  Interests  of  Israel,  of  the  moc  erate  Arabs 
and  perhaps  of  peace  Itself. 

The  starting  point  for  analys  Is  Is  some- 
thing many  people  app>arently  fin  1  very  hard. 
That  iB  to  acknowledge  the  iiany  gains 
achieved  by  Dr.  Kissinger's  effort  ?. 

The  big  gainers  are  the  modtrate  Arabs. 
President  Sadat,  without  g!v!r<  arythlnp, 
receives  e.  big  slice  of  territory  claimed  bv 
Egypt  In  the  Slnal  Desert.  He  pi  it  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Its  cities  out  of  reacl  of  the  Is- 
raeli gun*.  He  achieves  favor  In  A  i^a'^hlngton. 
with  assurances  of  more  e^onoml ;  afsl=-tance 
tLDd  the  prestige  conferred  by  an  e  irly  visit  to 
this  country. 

Other  Arab  leaders  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  Israel  are  equally  rtrenpth<  r.ei.  Presi- 
dent Assad  of  Syria  has  gone  aloi  >g  with  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  accord  in  slier  ce — a  sure 
sign  he  expects  to  be  in  on  the  next  round 
of  Mideast  peace  talks.  King  Hus  leln  of  Jor- 
dan has  a  new  lease  on  life.  The  o  1  countries, 
notably  Saudi  Arabia,  no  longer  h  ive  to  apol- 
ogize for  doing  business  with  ;he  United 
States. 

The  Israelis  also  come  off  reas<  nablv  well. 
Though  they  have  yielded  territory,  they 
have  set  in  motion  an  ongoing  pn  icess  of  ne- 
gotiation and  resumed  the  ten  )r  of  even 
ways  with  the  United  States. 

At  best  they  will  get  what  thiy  have  al- 
ways most  desired — a  peace.  At  worst  they 
will  have  to  fight  another  war.  B\  it  thev  will 
be  several  bUlion  doUars  richer  1 1  economic 
and  military  assistance  from  i  he  United 
States.  They  will  be  on  good  terns — not  m- 
dlfferent  or  hostile  ones — with  th  >lr  only  re- 
liable friend. 

The  United  States  does  moet  <f  the  pay- 
ing. It  has  to  ante  up  some  $3-blll  on  in  mUi- 
tary  and  economic  aid  to  Israel.  It  also  agrees 
to  furnish  some  200  civilians  to  mj  n  an  early- 
warning  station  situated  between  Israeli  and 
Egyptian  lines  in  the  Slnal  Deseit. 

Weighed  against  these  debts  are  clear 
American  gains.  At  a  minimum   the  United 


States  has  averted  a  war  between  now  and 
the  election. 

Moreover,  this  country  emerges  as  the  only 
significant  power  In  the  Near  East.  It  is  there 
not  as  an  adversary  but  as  the  friend — the 
only  friend — of  both  Israel  and  the  Arabs 
who  count.  It  has  shown  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  around  when  It  comes  to  con- 
structive effort.  It  has,  as  Dr.  Kissinger's  lat- 
est rt£lt  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Indicates,  devel- 
oped some  arguments  for  urging  the  Arab 
states  to  fellow  a  mode.ata  policy  en  oil 
prices. 

In  weighing  up  the  risks  and  gains  for  the 
United  States,  the  main  question  Is:  what 
next?  More  specifically,  what  understanding 
does  Dr.  Kissinger  have  with  the  Israelis  and 
the  Syrians  about  the  next  step  in  the  settle- 
ment talks?  What  is  the  exact  pledge  he  has 
from  President  Sadat  that  Egypt  will  not  take 
its  territorial  gains  and  then  open  a  new  war 
against  Israel? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  would  help 
to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli accord.  They  would  show  whether 
Dr.  Kissinger  has  merely  bought  a  little  time, 
or  set  in  motion,  as  I  tend  to  believe,  a  proc- 
ess for  making  peace. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  not  the  questions 
being  asked  in  the  Congress  and  the  press. 
The  questions  being  asked  have  to  do  with 
whether  the  200  American  monitors  in  the 
early-warning  stations  will  not  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  new  Vietnam. 

That  line  of  questioning  Is  an  Intellectual 
embarrassment.  It  confuses  intercession  with 
intervention  on  one  side.  It  mixes  up  what 
the  United  States  did  In  Vietnam  with  the 
contributions  made  regularly  to  peace-keep- 
ing by,  say,  Sweden. 

But  I  suppose  we  must  take  this  bogus 
line  of  que.stlonlng  philosophically.  It  is  no 
new  thing  for  people  to  Imagine  the  past  and 
remember  the  future.  It  was  clear  long  ago 
that  the  lessons  learned  from  Vietnam  would 
be  no  small  part  of  the  tragedy. 


In  such  laws,  to  extend  coverage  under 
such  laws  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (S.  907)  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  museum  support  fa- 
cilities, with  an  amendment  In  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  4415)  to 
amend  the  Intergovemment  Personnel 
Act  of  1970  and  subchapter  VI  of  chapter 
33  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  means  to  improve  per- 
sonnel administration  in  State  and  local 
governments,  to  correct  certain  Inequities 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore  (Mr.  Bellmon)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Upstream  Water  Protection 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  eight  work  plans  for  upstream 
watershed  protection  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Extension  of  Time  for  Report  bt  thb 
Department  of  Agricttlture 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  requesting  an  extension  of  time 
for  the  final  report  containing  conclusions 
and  recommendations  about  the  WIC  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

F*roposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  of 
Agricttltdre 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional lands,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculttire  and  Forestry. 

Report  by  the  Department  of  Agricultdwe 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
additional  report  including  evaluation  mate- 
rial on  the  Food  Stamp  Program  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  bt  the  Department  of  Agriculturs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1975  an- 
nual report  on  the  location  of  new  offlce* 
and  other  facilities  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultuie 
and  Forestry. 

Report  bt  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Department 

OF  AGRICTJLTimE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  sixth  annual  report  on  financial  and 
technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Approval  of  Loans  By  the  Rttral  Electri- 
fication' administration 

Four  letters  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  approval  of  In- 
sured loans  for  certain  facilities  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  op 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate, 
and  under  German  Offset  Agreement  for  the 
quarter  AprU  1,  1975  through  June  30,  1975: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  bt  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  its  report  on  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  claims  of  the  Seminole  In- 
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<llans  of  Florida  v.  United  States  (with  ac- 
companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
BIPORTS  BT  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

Three  letters  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  soil  surveys  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  certain  irrigation  projects  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  bt  the  Secretart  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  on  funds  obligated  in  the 
chemical  warfare  and  biological  defense  re- 
search programs  during  the  second  half  of 
fiscal  year  1975  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department 
OF  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  limit  the  tltal 
cumulative  entitlement  of  payment  for  un- 
used accrued  leave  to  60  days,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department 
or  the  Armt 

A  letter  from  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  dis- 
pose by  sale  within  the  United  States  the 
Defense  Department's  entire  inventory  of 
the  chemical  substance  carbonyl  chloride 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department 
OF  THE  Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  approve  the  sale  of  certain  naval  vessels 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  bt  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commander  of 
the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cover- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1974  to  June  30,  1975 
Indicating  the  military  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  on  other  than  competitive 
bid  basis  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Reports  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 
Three  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  transmitting 
three  reports  on  (1)  condominium  and  co- 
operative housing;  (2)  mobile  homes;  and 
(3)  the  Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act 
(with  accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  bt  the  Export-Impoht  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  president  and  chairman 
of   the    Export-Import    Bank    transmitting, 
pursuant   to  law,   a   report   of   the   actions 
taken  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  during  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1975  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report   of   the    SEciTRmEs    and    Exchange 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,   the  fourth   annual 
report  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  the  year  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Reportb  bt  the  Smaix  Btmmxss 
Administration 
'  Two  letters  from  the  Admlnlatrator  ot  the 
«haU  Business  AdmlnUtratlon  transmitting', 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  1974  ao- 
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tlvltles  and  accomplishments  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  a  report  on 
the  Small  Business  Administration/Surety 
Bond  Guaranty  Program  (with  accompany- 
ing reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  bt  the  Secretart  or  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  nine- 
teenth program  report  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  for  the  calendar  year  1974  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Report  bt  the  P^ieral  Trade  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  statistical  supplement  to  the  report 
on  cigarette  labeling  and  advertising  dated 
December  31,  1974  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  bt  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  Amtrak  during  the  month  of 
June  1975  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safett  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the 
Board  for  the  year  1974  with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Secretart  of 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  financial  assistance  for  State 
boating  safety  programs  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Report  bt  the  Secretart  of  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New 
Jersey  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Acts  bt  the  Cottncil  op  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Pour  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  four  pro- 
posed acts  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Report  bt  the  Secretart  of  Commerce  and 

the     Chairman     of    the     International 

Trade  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  principles  and  concepts  which 
should  guide  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  an  enumeration  of  articles  which 
wotild  result  In  comparability  of  U.S.  import, 
production,  and  export  data  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

PROPOSED   Legislation   bt   the   Department 
OF  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Council  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  moving  exi>enses  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Wexjtare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  modify  requirements 
for  coordination  between  the  Medicare  pro- 


gram and  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  program  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  bt  the  Secretart  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Professional  Standards  Review  Coun- 
cil (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Federal  Procurement  Act  of  1975 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  by  Federal  agencies  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed   Legislation   bt   the   Department 
OF  State 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Implement  the  Convention  on  the 
Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the 
Illicit  Import,  Export,  and  Transfer  of 
Ownership  of  Cultural  Property  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Secretart  or 

THE   TREASURT 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  incentlvles  for  the 
expansion  of  electric  power  facilities  other 
than  petroleum-fueled  generating  facilities 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report    of   the    Board    of   Foreign 
Scholarships 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 

Two  letters  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs  and  one 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for 
Treaty  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  international  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report    of    Propertt    Donated    to    Public 

Health  and  Educational  Institutions  and 

Civil  Defense  Organizations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  He«Uth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  personal  property  donated 
to  public  health  and  educational  institu- 
tions and  civil  defense  organizations  and 
real  property  conveyed  to  public  health  and 
educational  institutions,  July  1,  1974 
through  June  30,  1975  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report   or  Disposal   of  Surplus   Property 
FOR  Park  and  Recreation  Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  covering  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus Federal  real  property  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes  for  fiscal  year  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  rep>ort) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Producttvitt  Programs  in  thx 
Federal  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Joint 
Financial  Management  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  productivity  programs  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Volume  Two:  Caae  Stud- 
ies (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatloos. 
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Administration. 

a  report  on 

D.   Program 

repc«^) ; 

and  Insular 


National  Solak  Energy  RJ) 

Detimition  Rkpori 
A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstf-ator, 
Research  and  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
National  Solar  Energy  R.D.  & 
Definition  (with  an  accompan 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs. 

Nationai.   Plan   roR   Energy   Hesearch,   De- 
velopment AND  DEMONSTKATI  3N  :    CREATING 

Energy  Choices  tor  the  Futctre 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Ac  ministration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "A  Nationai  Plan  for  Energy  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstratlbn :  Creating 
Energy  Choices  for  the  Putuje"  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstilator, 
Energy    Administration,    transi|il 
suant  to  law,  a  report  with 
change  in  market  shares  for  pet^l 
ucts  (with  an  accompanying 
Committee  on  Interlcr  and  Insoilar 
Report  on  Imports  op  Crude 

Fuel   On.,   Repined   PETROLEdif 

Natural  Oas  and  Coal,  Domestic 

AND   Production   op   Ct&db 

Oas   and   Coal,   Repinery 

Xnvxmturhs 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlsb' itor.  Federal 
Energy  Adminlatration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  for  the  period  of  April 
through  June  1975  concerning  imports  of 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  re&nisd  petroleum 
products,  natural  gas  and  coal,  domestic  re- 
serves and  production  of  crude  oil,  natural 
gas  and  coal,  refinery  activities  and  inven- 
tories (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  anc^  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Quarterly    Report   on    Privat^  Grievances 
AND  Redress 


transn  Ittlng 


A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
Energy    Administration, 
suant  to  law,  a  quarterly  repoijt 
grievances  and  redress.  Januarr 
March  31,  1975   (with  an  acco 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
sular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Plan  por  Use  and  DistRiRxmoN  op 
THE  Navajo  Judgment 


awa  rded 


(u 


A  letter  from  the  Acting 
Interior,    transmitting,   pursuanjt 
proposed  plan  for  the  use  and 
the  Navajo  Judgment  funds 
Court   of   Claims   Case   49692 
panylng  documents);    to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Amendment  to 

TRACT,    Cedar    Pass    Lodge 

noNAL  Monument 


ittiiig 


-9-900- !09 


A^lstant  Sec- 
pursuant 
to  Conces- 
author- 
continue  to 
and  serv- 
Pass  Lodge 
Monument, 
January  1, 
'  rith  accom- 
on  In- 


Commlttee 


A  letter  from  the   Deputy 
retary  of  the  Interior,  transmi 
to  law,  a  proposed  amendment 
slon   Contract   No.   14-10-1 
Izmg  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  to 
provide  accommodations,  facilities 
ices  for  the  public  visiting  Cedai 
within      Badlands      National 
N.  Dak.,  for  a  term  of  1  year  from 
1976  through  December  31,  1975  ( 
panylng  papers) ;    to  the 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed    Amendment    Contrac^t    Between 

the    Unffeo    States    and    the    Westlanos 

Water   District   op   the   Cen'^ral   Valley 

Project,  Calipornia 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asilstant  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  new 
•rttol*  ia(a),  page  31,  proposed 
ooatnct  between  ^e  United 
States  and  the  Westlands  Water]  District  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project,  California,  which 


Shares  op 


Federal 

pur- 

on  private 

1,   1975   to 

D^panylng  re- 

and  In- 


FpNDS 

Secietary 


of  the 

to   law,   a 

distribution  of 

in  U.8. 

1th   accom- 

Cdmmittee  on 


CONCI  SSION 
BADLANDS 


CON- 

Na- 


has  been  revised  to  Increase  the  contract  ob- 
ligation from  $227,905,000  to  $305,220,000  to 
cover  the  current  total  cost  estimate  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Petroleum  Storage  por 
National  Securitt 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  petroleum  storage  for  national 
security  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Applications  for  Conditional  Entries  of 
Aliens 
Nine  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration  and   Naturalization   Service,   U.S. 
Department    of    Justice    transmitting,    pur- 
suant  to   law,    reports    of    applications    for 
conditional  entry  imder  Section  203(a)(7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  sub- 
mitted by  aliens  In  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany.  Greece,  Hong  Kong,  Italy  and  Leb- 
anon   (with   accompanying  pap>ers);    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Annual  Report  op  the  Board  for  FtiNOA- 
MSNTAL  Education 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Board 
for   Fundamental    Education,    transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Board  for 
Fundamental   Education  for   1974    (with   an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  op  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation 
A   letter   from   the   Director,   Government 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  op  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  first  an- 
nual report  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  Relating  to  Aid-im-Education 

Programs 
Four  letters  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports  of   published   regulations   relating    to 
various  ald-to-educatlon  programs  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  op  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  sltpplementary  centers  and  services 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and 
Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
eighth  annual  report  on  Title  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  (with 
an  accompanying  report);    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Chance  the  Mem- 
bership op  THE  National  Archives  Trust 
Fund  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  2301 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  change  the 
membership  of  the  Nationai  Archives  Truat 
Fund  Board  (with  SMSCompanylng  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Report  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administration,  Nationai 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  posi- 
tions established  during  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 
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Report  by  the  Department  op  Health,  Bdtj- 
cation,  and  welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Legislative 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  report  on 
S.  1692  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Ribbtb 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  court-ordered  school  deseg- 
regation In  Boston,  Mass.  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  U- 
bor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Twenty  Tean 
After  Brown:  Equality  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity" (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfim. 
Reports  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfare 

Pour  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  each  transmitting^ 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain  educa-^ 
tlonal  programs  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Departkint 
OF  Labor 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  (with  acocm- 
panylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Work  Plans  for  Upstream  Watershed 

Protection 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  o:  Ute 
President,    transmitting,   pursuant    to   law. 
four    work    plans    for    upstream    watershed 
protection   (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Prospectus  for  Alterations  at  the  Chicago. 
III.,  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen  BuiLDaio 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Qeneral 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  for  alterations  at 
the  Chicago,  111.,  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksea 
Building  (With  acompanylng  papers);  to  U»e 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Recreation  Access  Study 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  study 
of  the  problems  of  user  access  to  recreatloa 
areas  (with  an  accompanying  document);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department 
op  Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Act  of  August  18,  1894, 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  the  Bridge  Act  rf 
1906  and  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  194«,  to 
provide  for  civil  penalties  In  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Act  of  June  21,  1940,  M 
amended,  to  remove  the  ninety  day  require- 
ment for  the  submission  of  general  plans 
and  specifications  for  altering  a  bridge  in 
accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Woita. 
Report  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  Copyright  Office,  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974  (with  an  accom- 
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ptnylng  report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
toA  Administration. 
I{xfobt  on  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
jidjnlnlstratlon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
]tw.  a  report  on  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property.  July  1,  1974  through  June  30,  1975 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bsfosts    Concerning    Sharing    of    Medical 

Resources  and  Exchange  of  Medical  In- 

roRMATio:'.'    Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator. Veterans'  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  reports  concern- 
ing sharing  of  medical  resources  and  ex- 
cbange  of  medical  Information  programs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (with  ac- 
oompanytng  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

RXPOET    OF    THE    ARCHITECT    OF    THE    CAPITOL 

(S.  Doc.  No.  94-97) 

A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
all  expenditures  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975  through  Jime  30,  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table  and  be  printed. 
BiPORTS    From    the    Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  GenercJ  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
financial  statements  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tkjn  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Millions  Could  Be 
Saved  Annually  and  Productivity  Increased 
If  Military  Support  Functions  In  The  Pacific 
Were  Consolidated,"  Department  of  Defense 
(with  an  accompanjrlng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  'Extending  The 
Oovemment's  Policy  Of  Self-Insurance  In 
Certain  Instances  Could  Result  In  Great 
Savings,"  Department  of  Defense.  Nationai 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  states,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw,  a  report  entitled  "Need  To  Reex- 
wnlne  Some  Support  Costs  Which  The  U.S. 
Provides  To  NATO,"  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Better  Overall 
Plwmlng  Needed  To  Improve  The  Standard 
Of  Living  Of  White  Mountain  Apaches  Of 
Arizona,"  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l*w,  a  report  on  Improvements  needed  In 
trolnlng  evaluation.  Federal  Executive  De- 
PMtments,  civU  Service  Commission  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  Airport  Certification  Pro- 
P»m:  Has  It  Resulted  In  Safe  Airports?". 
Department  of  Transportation  (with  an  ac- 
WHnpanylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
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the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  why  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  is  having  difficulty  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  several  manage- 
ment information  systems.  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transnilttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Technology  Transfer 
And  Innovation  Can  Help  Cities  Identify 
Problems  And  Solutions,"  National  Science 
Foundation,  Nationai  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  discussing  some  of  the 
problems  Impeding  the  economic  Improve- 
ment of  small -farm  operations  and  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  do  to  fully 
exploit  the  potential  national  and  Individual 
benefits  of  extension  and  research  programs 
to  encourage  and  help  small -farm  operators 
to  Improve  their  farming  operations;  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  ways  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  can  Improve  the 
delivery  of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  Other  Federal  Agencies  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  the  previous  month  (with  an 
accompanying  list) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  concerning  the  large 
savings  that  can  be  obtained  by  Improving 
the  management  and  operation  of  the 
spectrometrlc  oil  analysis  program.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  rep>ort  discussing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiire's  performance  and 
difficulty  In  the  past  few  years  in  forecasting 
the  outlook  for  wheat  and  corn  supplies, 
demands,  and  prices  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  problems  In 
coordinating  multilateral  assistance  to 
Thailand,  Departments  of  State  and  the 
Treasury,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the. 
Committee  on  Government  ODeratlons. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Bellmon)  : 

A  petition  seeking  a  redress  of  grievances 
from  a  citizen  of  Maryland;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Leg- 
islature of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  New  York, 
In  support  of  H.R.  8841,  to  outlaw  age  dis- 
crimination In  employment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


HOUSE  BILX.  REFERRED 

The  bill   (H.R.  4415)    to  amend  the 
Intergovemment  Personnel  Act  of  1970 


and  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  33  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  more 
effective  means  to  improve  personnel 
administration  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
such  laws,  to  extend  coverage  under  such 
laws  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee Oil  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works: 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  making  apportionment  of  the 
funds  for  the  Nationai  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways    (Rept.   No.  94-364). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  privilege  of  reporting  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  an  original  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
62 »  approving  the  1975  estimate  of  cost 
of  completing  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  and 
specifying  factors  apportioning  fimds 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee have  until  midnight  to  file  its 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions  were    introduced,    read    the    first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

S.  2288.  A  bin  to  raise  the  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  Com- 
mission   on    ClvU    Rights.    Referred   to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  2289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  in  order  to 
Increase  the  number  of  members  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  Authority  to  five. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 

S.  2390.  A  bill  to  establish  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Study  Commission  In  order  to  study 
the  deslrabUlty  and  feaslbUlty  of  establish- 
ing various  administrative  courts  and  trans- 
ferring to  such  courts  the  adjudicatory,  li- 
censing, and  rulemaking  functions  of  vari- 
ous regulatory  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2291.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary shall  (If  otherwise  qualified)  be  en- 
titled to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the  month 
In  which  he  (or  the  Insured  Individual)  dies. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  persons 
may  qualify  for  nonregular  retirement  pay 
before  age  60  if  totally  and  permanently 
disabled.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.   2293.    A   bill   to   amend  secUon  402   of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way safety  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

8.  3394.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  R. 
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Allen  and  Penelope  Eve  All^n.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judicl  iry. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2295.  A  bill  to  promote  plibllc  confidence 
In  the  legislative,  executlv ;,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Oovernmen  ;  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Compilttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


STATEMENTS     ON 
BILLS  AND  JOINT 


d;  TRODUCED 
REJ  ;OLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCClTT: 

S.  2288.  A  bill  to  raise  tin ;  limitation  on 

appropriations    for    the    United    States 

Commission  on  Civil  Righl  s.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Jud  ciary. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Ml.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  txiay  a  bill  to 
increase  the  limit  on  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
This  is  the  second  such  bil  I  have  intro- 
duced this  year.  My  first  )ill  (S.  1834), 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Philip  Hart, 
TuNNEY,  and  Mathias,  con  ained  several 
inaccuracies  which  needed  ;o  be  changed. 
For  example,  S.  1834  was  worded  to  indi- 
cate that  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  SeP' 
tember  20,  1976,  when,  in  lact,  the  fiscal 
year,  because  of  the  new  B  adget  Reform 
Act,  now  ends  June  30,  1676.  This  bill 
consequently  failed  to  prov  de  a  separate 
authorization  for  this  3-mo  nth  period. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  to<  ay  therefore, 
increases  the  amount  autiorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  U.S.  cbmmisslon  on 
Civil  Rights  to  compensate  for  this  3- 
month  period.  Under  this  b  11,  $7,843  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  the  a  cal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  $1,975  million  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  19'  6  and  ending 
September  30,  1976;  and  f  )r  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  through  tlie  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  197J ,  the  sum  of 
$10,276  million  is  authorize  i. 

For  more  than  15  years  t^e  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  lias  been  a  strong 
and  effective  force  in  fighting  discrimi- 
nation. It  has  quietly  waged  many  cam- 
paigns to  correct  abuses  against  minority 
groups  and  has  rung  up  many  successes. 

We  have  all  witnessed  tne  work  done 
by  the  Commission  in  conjunction  with 
the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act  a^d  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  While:  the  original 
focus  of  the  Commission  wi 
tion  against  blacks,  its  scop( 
broadened  to  include  all  mi) 

It  is  essential  that  thi 
organization  be  allowed 
operate  at  peak  proficiencyJ  This  legisla 
tion  I  introduce  today  w\i\  provide  the 
authority  for  funding  for 
sion.  I  hope  early  and  fav( 
eration  is  given  to  this  vi< 
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By  Mr.  T APT: 
S.  2290.  A  bill  to  establish  Consumer 
Protection  Study  OommlsBion  in  order 
to  study  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  establishing  various  administrative 
courts  and  transferring  to  such  courts 
the  adjudicatory,  licensing,  and  rule- 
making functions  of  various  regulatory 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  | 

RKGtrLATOmT  AOKNCT  MXTtSIOtf  ACT  OT  1»T5 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President^  today  I  In- 
troduce the  Regrulatory  Agency  Revision 
Act  of  1975.  In  my  view,  tifis  bill  would 
bring  substantial  reform  tq  the  regiila- 


tory  process.  It  would  help  make  our 
regulatory  agencies  the  effective  and 
vigorous  watchdogs  which  the  American 
consuming  public  deserves  and  expects. 
Never  in  our  history  has  regulatory  re- 
form been  a  more  necessary  undertak- 
ing. The  state  of  many  of  our  regulatory 
agencies  is  near  collapse.  As  the  Con- 
gress has  seen  in  its  consideration  of  the 
proposed  agency  for  consumer  advocacy, 
many  regulatory  agencies  have  betrayed 
not  only  consumers,  but  they  have  also 
wasted  the  taxpayers'  money  and  con- 
stituted a  bureaucratic  nightmare  for 
American  industry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  today, 
other  than  those  who  for  parochial  rea- 
sOTis  may  want  to  keep  things  the  way 
they  are,  questions  the  need  for  promprt; 
and  comprehensive  regulatory  reform. 
We  are  witnessing  President  Ford  driv- 
ing more  diligently  for  such  reform  than 
any  other  President  in  recent  history.  He 
haa  called  for  relaxation  of  all  kinds  of 
economic,  safety,  and  environmental 
regulations  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  re- 
form, and  obtain  it  now.  Accordingly,  he 
has  called  a  "regulatory  summit"  with 
the  chairmen  of  10  Federal  agencies  to 
discuss  what  he  describes  as  "excessive 
Government  regulations  that  sitifle  pro- 
ductivity, eliminate  compensation,  in- 
crease consumer  costs,  and  contribute  to 
inflation."  As  he  has  so  aptly  stated: 

I  want  small  businesses  released  from  the 
shackles  of  Federal  red  tape.  I  want  to  end 
unnecessary,  unfair,  and  unclear  regula- 
tions— and  needless  paperwork. 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  President 
more.  However,  I  feel  that  regulatory  re- 
form is  a  massive  undertaking  which 
sihould  not  be  left  solely  to  the  executive 
branch.  The  Congress  and  the  courts 
must  become  aggressively  involved  In 
this  area,  and  each  body  must  contribute 
constructively  to  this  immense  job. 

I  believe  developments  in  recent  weeks 
are  positive  signs  that  the  Congress  and 
the  courts  are  moving  in  this  direction. 
For  example: 

First.  Congress  has  moved  toward  the 
repeal  of  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  and  Mc- 
Guire  Acts  that  for  nearly  40  years  have 
allowed  manufacturers  to  fix  retail 
prices  under  State  fair  trade  laws. 

Second,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  also  proposed  to  override  State 
or  local  laws  or  professional  codes  of 
ethics  that  prevent  druggists  from  adver- 
tising prescription  drug  prices. 

Third,  the  Securites  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  ended  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange's  fixed  cfHnmission  rate 
system  that  dated  back  to  1792,  when 
stockbrokers  simpllstically  agreed  to 
charge  the  same  prices. 

Fourth,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  lawyers  cannot  agree  on  minimum 
fee  schedules  imder  the  guise  of  regulat- 
ing professional  ethics  in  the  Qoldfarb 
case. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  bill  would  bring 
needed  reform  to  the  regulatory  process. 
It  would  establish  a  consumer  protection 
study  commission  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  revised  and  updated  recommen- 
dations relative  to  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  transferring  the  adjudica- 
tory, licensing,  and  rulemaking  func- 
tions of  our  regulatory  agencies  to  new- 
ly created  administrative  law  courts. 
My  bill  builds  upon  the  results  of  the 
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1955  report  of  the  second  Hoover  Com 
mission.  That  report  in  pertinent  nart 
stated:  **" 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  thoueht 
to  achieve  an  Internal  separation  of  fuL 
tlons  at  the  hearing  level.  The  theory  of  senl 
aratlon  was  based  on  the  principle  that  th« 
person  who  Investigates  and  prosecutw 
case  should  not  also  serve  as  a  Judge  w» 
propose  that  such  an  Internal  separation  of 
functions  be  applied  to  agencies  themselTes 
as  well  as  to  hearing  officers.  We  further 
propose  to  Include  in  the  requirement  for 
separation  of  functions,  certain  proceed- 
ings  now  exempt  from  this  requirement  such 
as  the  determination  of  applications  for 
initial  licenses  and  the  vaUdlty  or  applica- 
tlona  of  rates,  facilities,  or  practices  of  pub- 
lie  utilities  or  carriers,  whenever  a  hearlmr  li 
required  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  second  Hoover  Commission 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  adjudicatory 
functions  of  regulatory  agencies  to  new 
administrative  courts. 

Unlike  the  earlier  Hoover  Commission 
the  study  group  created  by  this  bin' 
would  have  a  very  limited  task.  It  would 
be  charged  with  restudying  part  IV  of 
the  1955  report  only.  It  would  reexamine, 
modify,  particularize,  and  resubmit  rec- 
ommendations numbered  50  and  51  from 
the  earlier  report.  In  addition,  it  would 
be  the  function  of  this  new  commission 
to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  maintaining  within  the  agencies  stud- 
ied a  prime  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  consumers  as  they  relate 
to  the  functions  performed  by  such  agen- 
cies and  administrative  courts.  The  Con- 
gress could  then  intelligently  proceed 
with  legislation  to  accomplish  this  funda- 
mental reform  to  protect  the  public  and 
consumer  interests. 

Of  importance  is  the  requirement  that 
the  new  commission  report  back  to  the 
Congress  within  6  months  of  the  c<hi- 
firmation  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

We  in  the  Congress  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  all  too  frequently,  executive 
reorganization  has  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  reshuffling  of  executive  or- 
ganization charts. 

Experience  at  prior  reform  has  taught 
us  that  the  number  of  bureaucrats  and 
the  amount  of  paperwork  has  not  di- 
minished. Although  I  believe  that  the 
President  is  earnestly  serious  about 
achieving  reform,  the  reforms  envisioned 
by  my  bill  would  strike  a  fundamental 
blow  for  consumers  who  are  Interested 
in  effective  regulation  and  would  provide 
greater  procedural  fairness  to  all  inter- 
ested parties. 

The  reform  mandated  by  my  bill 
would  enable  and  force  those  regulatory 
agencies  which  have  broken  down  to  be- 
come effective  because  they  would  be 
turned  into  advocates  before  impartial 
law  courts.  Stripped  of  Its  adjudicatory 
fimctions,  regulatory  agencies  would  have 
the  sole  responsibility  of  Investigation 
and  prosecution.  Consumer  advocacy 
would  be  at  the  core  of  their  efforts  as 
they  vigorously  pursue  their  mandate  to 
protect  the  public  welfare.  Instead  <rf 
one  agency  for  consumer  advocacy  which 
would  be  spread  thinly  over  every  func- 
tion of  every  agency  each  agency  would 
be  a  consumer  advocate  in  its  specialty 
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field  of  regulation.  My  proposal  would 
assure  consumer  protection  Uirough  spe- 
cialized agencies  not  merely  advocated 
by  an  outside  generalist. 

Moreover,  my  bill  would  eliminate  the 
unfairness  in  the  present  system  of  hav- 
ing a  commission  which  orders  the  issu- 
ance of  a  complaint  and  later  passes  up- 
on the  merits  of  the  case.  Inherent  to  the 
present  regulatory  system  is  a  conflict 
of  interest  within  the  agency  between  its 
responsibilities  as  a  prosecutor  and  a 
judge.  Tills  conflict  of  interest  offends 
even  the  most  basic  notion  of  fairness 
and  justice  with  the  consumer  being  the 
ultimate  loser. 

The  time  has  come  for  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  who  are  interested  in  con- 
sumers to  cease  proliferating  ideas  that 
more  bureaucrats  in  Washington  will 
make  everything  better.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  If  we  are  in- 
terested in  consumers,  which  I  feel  we 
must  be,  we  should  be  honest  enough 
with  ourselves  and  with  the  American 
people  to  say  that  if  the  present  system 
is  not  working,  it  will  not  be  helped  with 
addition  of  more  lawyers  to  file  more 
briefs  and  ask  for  more  delays.  By  creat- 
ing a  new  Hoover-type  commission,  we 
can  quickly  call  upon  the  best  adminis- 
trative law  scholars  in  our  country  and 
find  solutions  to  the  vexing  problems  of 
all  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recommendations  of  the 
second  Hoover  Commission  relative  to 
the  transfer  of  adjudicatory  functions 
of  regulatory  agencies  to  new  adminis- 
trative courts  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  entitled,  "Where 
Overregulation  Can  Lead,"  appearing  in 
the  June  1975  edition  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness and  "Regulatory  Report — ^Ford 
Building  Framework  for  Attempt  to 
Change  Policy,"  appearing  in  the  June 
26  edition  of  National  Journal  Reports, 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Pabi  IV.  Transjtk  or  JtmiciAi.  Functions 
OF  Administkativb  Agencies  to  the  Coubts 

The  development  of  the  administrative 
process  has  led  to  a  substantial  modification 
of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  separation 
of  powers.  In  special  areas  of  regulation,  ex- 
ecutive, legislative  and  judicial  powers  have 
been  combined  In  a  single  tnstrimientallty, 
but  such  a  commingling  of  functions  is  jus- 
tified only  where  the  Congress  finds  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  the  effective  performance  of 
the  regulatory  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  task  force  believes  that 
wherever  practicable  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  judicial  functions  of 
»dmlnlstratlve  agencies  from  their  other 
functions. 

Where  the  proceeding  before  the  admin- 
istrative agency  Is  strictly  Judicial  in  nature, 
and  the  remedy  afforded  by  the  agency  is 
one  characteristically  granted  by  courts, 
there  can  be  no  effective  protection  of  pri- 
vate rights  unless  there  Is  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  prosecuting  functions  from  the 
functions  of  decision.  The  latter  should  be 
transferred  either  to  persons  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  administrative  processes  or 
to  the  courts.  As  an  example,  the  imposition, 
remission,  or  compromise  of  money  penal- 
lea,  the  award  of  reparations  or  damages, 
and  the  Issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders, 
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all  of  which  are  typical  Judicial  remedies, 
should  be  transferred  from  the  administra- 
tive agencies  to  the  courts  wherever  this  can 
be  done  without  harm  to  the  regxilatory  proc- 
ess. We  feel  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  divested  of  authority  to  enter  or- 
ders for  reparations  and  damages,  and  we 
suggest  that  further  study  be  made  of  this 
general  problem  with  a  view  to  removing 
typically  Judicial  functions  from  the  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch. 

RECOMMENDATION   NO.    BO 

Congress  should  look  into  the  feasibUlty 
of  transferring  to  the  courts  certain  Judicial 
functions  of  administrative  agencies,  such  as 
the  Imposition  of  money  penalties,  the  re- 
mission or  compromise  of  money  penalties, 
the  award  of  reparations  or  damages,  and 
the  issuance  of  injunctive  orders,  wherever 
It  may  be  done  without  harm  to  the  regula- 
tory process. 

Where  functions  performed  by  administra- 
tive agencies  may  not  be  readUy  imposed 
upon  the  existing  courts  of  general  Jxirlsdlc- 
tlon,  but  should  nevertheless  be  removed 
from  administrative  control,  we  propose  that 
they  be  placed  in  a  court  of  special  Jurisdic- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  Administrative 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  concept  of 
the  task  force  was  that  it  would  serve  as  a 
trial  court  for  such  matters  of  special  ad- 
judication. 

Our  task  force  examined  the  whole  field 
of  adjudicatory  functions  now  performed  by 
administrative  agencies  and  Executive  tri- 
bunals for  the  purpose  of  determining  which 
of  those  functions  not  covered  by  our  pre- 
ceding recommendation  might  properly  be 
transferred  to  a  court  or  courts  of  special 
Jurisdiction.  It  concluded  that  there  are 
several  areas  in  which  such  transfer  of  func- 
tions might  be  made  without  endangering 
the  administrative  processes. 

The  first  area  is  that  of  taxation.  The  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  strictly 
executive  tribunal  in  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  this  Court  should  be  removed 
from  the  executive  branch.  It  would  be  a 
legislative  court  comparable  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims. 

The  second  area  is  that  of  trade  regulation. 
At  present  a  number  of  agencies  and  execu- 
tive departments  attempt  to  enforce,  through 
Injunctive  orders,  statutes  declaring  un- 
lawful unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  or  deceptive  trade  practices.  Consid- 
erable confusion  exists  as  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  various  agencies  and  departments  in 
this  field.  More  uniform  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  wlU  be  gained  by  trans- 
ferring this  function  to  a  special  court. 

The  third  area  is  that  of  labor  relations 
where,  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  control  is  presently  vested  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  of  five  members 
and  an  Independent  General  Counsel.  The 
Board  has  Investigation  pwwers  over  unfair 
labor  practices.  Jurisdictional  disputes,  and 
certification  of  collective  bargaining  iinlts. 
It  also  conducts  elections  to  determine 
whether  a  union  represents  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees in  an  aproprlate  \inlt,  passes  upon 
and  determines  the  certification  of  employee 
representatives,  and  adjudicates  unfair  la- 
bor practice  cases.  The  General  Counsel  has 
final  authority,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  with 
resp)ect  to  the  investigation  of  charges  of  un- 
fair labor  practices,  the  issuance  of  com- 
plaints thereon,  and  the  prosecution  of  such 
complaints  before  the  Board. 

It  ts  not  proposed  that  the  new  Administra- 
tive Coiirt  have  general  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Judicial  functions  of  administrative  agen- 
cies in  any  areas  other  than  the  three 
mentioned.  We  believe,  however,  that  once 
It  Is  established  the  Administrative  Court 
will  provide  an  instrumentality  to  which, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  future,  additional 
adjudicatory  functions  In  special  areas  might 
be   transferred.  Additional   Sections  of  the 


Court  could  readily  be  established.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Court  thus  woiild  serve  as  an 
intermediate  stage  in  the  evolution  of  ad- 
ministrative adjudication  and  the  transfer 
of  Judicial  activities  from  the  agencies  to 
courts  of  general  Jurisdiction. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    61 

An  Administrative  Court  of  the  United 
States  should  be  established  with  three 
sections  as  follows — 

(a)  A  Tax  Section  which  should  have  the 
limited  Jurisdiction  In  the  field  of  taxation 
now  vested  In  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States: 

(b)  A  Trade  Section  which  should  have 
the  limited  Jurisdiction  in  the  trade  regula- 
tion field  now  vested  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

(c)  A  Labor  Section  which  should  have 
the  Jurisdiction  now  vested  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  over  the  adjudication  of 
cases  involving  unfair  labor  practices. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress study  and  determine  whether  the  Trade 
Section  and  the  Labor  Section  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Court  should  have  original  or  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 


Where  Overregulation  Can  Leao 

(An  interview  with  Dr.  Murray  L. 

Weldenbaum) 

This  specialist  In  government  regulation,  a 
former  federal  official  himself,  tells  how  more 
and  more  firms  are  threatened  by  the  new 
federal  seizure  of  management's  right  to  de- 
cide profit-and-lo68  questions. 

Government  power  to  control  and  influence 
the  decisions  of  business  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  many  business  firms  and  the 
financial  health  of  many  thousands  more. 

Washington,  warns  Dr.  Murray  L.  Welden- 
baum, a  former  government  official  himself, 
is  snatching  much  of  the  vital  decision-mak- 
ing power  away  from  businessmen  and  hand- 
ing it  over  to  a  growing  federal  bureaucracy. 
The  result,  he  says,  is  a  revolutionary  change 
In  our  national  economic  system. 

The  big  problem,  he  points  out,  is  that 
more  and  more  of  the  decisions  of  business 
management  that  affect  profit  and  loss  axe 
being  controlled  and  influenced  by  govern- 
ment agencies  which  are  insulated  from  the 
pressures  of  management  responslbUity.  Busi- 
nessmen who  are  responsible  for  profit  and 
loss  no  longer  have  full  freedom  to  make  the 
proflt-and-loss  decisions. 

Dr.  Weldenbaum,  a  distinguished  economist 
and  author.  Is  an  expert  on  government  and 
its  impact  on  the  economy.  That  is  the  theme 
of  his  recent  book,  "Government-Mandated 
Price  Increases,"  a  study  of  government  regu- 
lation published  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research. 

Because  of  his  expertise.  Dr.  Weldenbaum 
W81S  asked  to  elaborate  on  what  he  calls  "the 
second  managerial  revolution."  In  this  inter- 
view with  Nation's  Business,  he  says  there 
has  been  not  merely  a  loss  of  managerial 
freedom,  but  an  enormous  cost  to  the  public. 
Unless  the  nation  changes  course,  he  adds, 
our  economic  system  is  threatened  with  stag- 
nation and  continuous  high  Inflation. 

Dr.  Weldenbaum  Is  Director  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  American  Business,  estab- 
lished at  Washington  University,  St.  LoiUs, 
Mo.,  last  January  with  a  grant  from  the  John 
Olin  Foundation.  The  center's  purpose  is  the 
study  of  the  role  of  private  enterprise  In  the 
development  of  American  society  and  the 
relationship  between  a  market  economy  and 
a  free  society. 

Its  Director  has  had  an  outstanding  career 
In  government  as  weU  as  business.  He  was 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tre*  vay  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy  diirlng  1969-71  and  served 
earlier  as  a  fiscal  economist  in  the  US.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

From  1958  to  1963.  he  was  tie  Corporate 
Economist  at  the  Boeing  Co.  aod  is  now  a 
consulting  economist  to  Malllr  ckrodt.  Inc., 
and   the   First   National   Bank    n  St.  Louis. 

He  is  the  author  of  "The  Economics  of 
Peacetime  Defense"  and  "The  M  jdern  Public 
Sector."  With  Dr.  Paul  McCradten,  former 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  be  also  wrote  "Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility," a  study  of  natloral  economic 
policy. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  was  interviewed  in  St. 
Louis  by  an  editor  of  Nation's  B  iisiness. 

Is  business  in  the  United  States  facing  a 
threat  it  never  faced  before? 

Yes,  this  country  Is  going  through  a  sec- 
ond managerial  revolution.  Tlie  first  oc- 
cxirred  many  years  ago,  with  the  divorce  of 
corporate  ownership  from  management.  That 
revolution  involved  the  rise  of  professional 
managers,  as  distinct  from  owners. 

This  new  revolution  is  far  mere  subtle.  It 
involves  the  shift  of  decision -Eiaklng  from 
managers,  who  represent  the  shareholders,  to 
a  cadre  of  government  officials,  government 
inspectors,  government  regulators. 

Increasingly,  the  power  to  mike  business 
decisions  Is  being  taken  away  from  manage- 
ment and  assumed  by  gover^iment.  The 
problem  is  that  these  govemn^ent  officials 
and  government  agencies  are  natt  responsive 
to  the  pressures  of  profit  anjd  lose  and, 
though  their  decisions  affect  i|ianagement, 
they  have  no  management  responsibility. 

In  what  areas  do  their  decisions  affect 
management? 

How  you  hire  people,  what  products  you 
make,  how  you  go  about  making  them,  per- 
sonnel practices,  production  methods,  mar- 
keting, financing.  There  Isn't  mx  ch,  in  terms 
of  company  decision-making,  that  Isn't 
closely  controlled  or  infiuencei  by  one  or 
more  federal  agencies.  And  sometimes  the 
control  of  one  agency  confilcts  \(  1th  the  con- 
trol of  another. 

Since  the  I960's,  there  has  teen  a  mas- 
sive expansion,  not  only  in  th«  number  of 
laws,  but  In  the  areas  of  bujinees  under 
government's  thumb. 

Some  of  this  U  very  costly,  not  only  to 
business,  but  to  the  public  as  iireU. 

The  Increase  in  the  cost  of  prcduclng  con- 
sumer goods  Is  the  ultimate  burlen  imposed 
by  government  regulation  of  business. 

So  this  is  part  of  the  revoluti<m  you  men- 
tioned. What  are  some  of  the  other  vital 
business  areas  it  affects? 

It  is  most  apparent,  perhaps,  In  industries 
like  transportation,  where  literally  you 
can't  go  into  business  until  government  gives 
its  approval.  You  can't  even  get  started,  un- 
less government  gives  you  the  gij-ahead. 

That  applies  to  communications — radio, 
television — as  well  as  trucking,  For  example. 

But  it  goes  beyond  that,  doesv  't  it? 

Yes.  Obviously,  you  can't  build  a  factory 
If  it  violates  the  standards  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  You  1:  ave  to  make 
sure,  of  course,  that  In  cleaning  pp  air  pollu- 
tion you  dont  generate  water  ]>oUutlon. 

That's  an  example  of  a  growing  problem. 
There  Is  such  a  proliferation  of  government 
regulations  that,  in  trying  to  oltey  one,  you 
run  afoul  of  another. 

For  example,  to  desulfurlze  cbal — and  re- 
duce air  pollution — requires  a  x)mblnatlon 
with  lime.  But  when  you  do  thut,  you  gen- 
erate large  quantities  of  solid  wi  iste,  calcium 
sulfate.  And  disfwslng  of  calclun,  sulfate  cre- 
ates water  pollution  problems. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example. 

Federal  food  standards  requln  meat-pack- 
ing plants  to  be  kept  clean  a  ad  sanitary. 
Surfaces  that  are  easiest  to  clea4  are  usually 
tile  or  stainless  steel. 

But  tUe  and  stainless  steel  are  highly 
reflective  of  noise  and  don't  alwi  ^ys  meet  Oc 


cupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion standards. 

Afore  is  involved  than  the  environment  and 
health,  isn't  it? 

Just  go  through  the  major  departments 
of  any  company. 

Let's  take  the  personnel  department.  It's 
quite  clear  that  before  you  can  hire  any- 
one, you  have  to  make  sure  you  follow  the 
rules  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

Certainly,  once  people  are  hired,  you  have 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law. 

If  you  have  landed  a  federal  contract,  you 
have  to  file  an  affirmative  action  program. 
Also,  you  will  have  to  make  sure  you  comply 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  or  the  Walsh- 
Healy  Act. 

In  all  cases,  you  must  make  sure  you 
don't  violate  the  rules  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  And  some- 
times those  rules  get  In  the  way  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opp>ortunlty  Commission. 

For  example,  both  OSHA  and  EEOC  have 
Jurisdiction  over  toilets.  OSHA  once  said 
women  need  special  lounge  facilities  as  part 
of  their  restrooms.  But  EEOC  says,  well,  if 
you  provide  lounges  for  women,  you  have 
to  provide  them  for  men  also. 

Regulation,  like  Justice,  must  be  blind. 

What  if  you  clear  hurdles  like  these? 

You  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 

Along  comes  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  It  has  the  power  to  ban  your 
product  In  the  marketplace.  In  the  commis- 
sion's eyes,  you  are  guUty  until  proven  In- 
nocent. 

That  is  a  clear  example  of  the  shift  of 
power. 

The  commission  puts  out  a  list  of  banned 
products.  But  it  warns  that,  even  if  you  aren't 
on  the  list,  you  should  consider  your  products 
banned  unless  you  can  prove  they  meet  the 
commission's  standards.  That's  what  I  mean 
by  guilty  until  proven  innocent.  They  have 
shifted  the  whole  burden  of  proof  on  you. 

When  you  look  at  the  power  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Saftey  Commission,  it  is  really 
scary.  The  commission  has  the  ability,  and 
has  used  it  on  occasion,  to  drive  a  company 
out  of  business — through  the  commlaslon's 
own  mistakes. 

The  commission  put  the  Marlln  Toy  Co.,  a 
small  firm  In  Wisconsin,  out  of  the  toy  busi- 
ness by  Inadvertently  putting  Its  products 
on  the  banned  list. 

Later,  the  commission  recognized  its  error, 
but  It  was  too  late. 

As  it  turns  out,  this  company  was  an 
employer  of  handicapped  people  in  the  little 
town  where  It  Is  located.  So  we  are  talking 
about  a  socially  re^)onslble  business. 

By  forcing  it  to  lay  off  employees,  the  com- 
mlsaion  not  only  added  to  unemployment, 
but  hurt  a  group  of  people  who  find  it  espe- 
cially hard  to  get  Jobs — the  handicapped. 

Isn't  it  rare  for  Washington  to  put  a  com- 
pany out  of  business  and  people  out  of  work? 

Not  at  aU. 

For  example,  about  350  foundries  in  this 
country  have  closed  In  the  past  three  years 
because  they  couldnt  meet  EPA  or  OSHA 
requirements.  Basically,  these  were  smaller 
foundries. 

As  a  result,  the  larger  foundries  are  work- 
ing to  capacity.  They're  so  busy  that  they 
can't  take  on  a  lot  of  military  work.  Includ- 
ing castings  for  our  big  M-60  tank. 

Now,  we  have  a  shortage  of  tank  castings. 
It  Is  so  serious  that  the  army  has  been 
Investigating  tank  casting  facilities  In  Brlt- 
sUn  and  West  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  of  coiu'se,  unemployment  here 
continues   to   rise. 

I  wonder  how  much  thought  EPA  or  OSHA 
gave  to  the  unemployment  problem  or  to 
national  defense. 

Doesn't  this  run  counter  to  creating  full 
employment,  a  top  national  priority? 


Precisely.  The  old  breed  of  regulatory 
agencies,  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, have  been  criticized  for  excessive 
concern  with  the  health  of  Industries  they 
regulate. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  newer  agencies 
like  EPA  or  OSHA  of  that.  All  they're  con- 
cerned about  Is  their  programs. 

Somehow,  we've  got  to  get  that  broader 
Idea  of  the  total  national  interest  across  to 
OSHA,  EPA,  and  the  rest  of  the  federal 
regulators  Congress  has  created. 

How  many  federal  regulators  get  into  the 
act? 

It  varies  industry  by  Industry. 

We  now  have  what  I  call  a  matrix  form  of 
regulation.  Some  agencies  specialize  by 
Industry. 

In  other  words,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  regulates  the  airline  Industry.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  regu- 
lates all  aspects  of  radio  and  television.  ICC 
regulates  railroads. 

Then  we  have  a  new  kind  of  government 
regulatory  agency,  like  OSHA.  It  regulates 
only  one  aspect  of  business  activity — Job 
safety — but  its  authority  takes  In  all 
Industries. 

Or  EEOC,  which  regulates  personnel  prac- 
tices for  all  businesses. 

And  EPA.  It  deals  with  environmental 
Impact    only,    but    again    for    all    Industry. 

Why  aren't  Americans  aware  of  what's 
happening? 

The  change  Isn't  visible  or  dramatic 
enough,  except  to  the  businessman  under 
the  gun.  However,  some  symbols  of  the  shift 
of  power  to  government  should  be  apparent 
to  the  man  In  the  street. 

For  example,  the  consumer  Is  paying  for 
the  new  managerial  revolution  in  a  niunber 
of  ways.  One  is  his  tax  bill.  It  costs  him  |4 
billion  a  year  to  support  all  the  federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  that  ride  herd  on  business. 

But  that's  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The 
real  cost  to  the  consumer  Is  Indirect,  but 
much  larger. 

We  are  now  deeply  concerned  about  our 
economy's  lack  of  Increase  In  productivity. 
It  Is  crystal-clear  to  me  that  much  of  our 
potential  growth  in  productivity  is  eaten 
up  by  the  proliferation  of  government  con- 
trols. 

Government  regulation  Imposes  a  lot  of 
biirdens  on  bvisiness,  like  mountains  of 
paperwork,  that  decrease  productivity. 

But  I  guess  what  worries  me  most  Is  what 
happens  to  an  Industry  when  It  really  be- 
comes controlled  by  government,  as  some 
are. 

Look  at  the  cost  overruns,  for  Instance,  In 
so  many  Defense  Department  projects.  Also, 
look  at  the  time  delays. 

To  me,  there  Is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  the  very  close,  day-to-day 
goverrmient  regulation  of  the  defense  in- 
dustry— the  most  closely  regulated  Industry 
In  our  society. 

Afore  closely  regulated  than  utilities? 

Oh.  yes.  We  think  of  utilities  as  our  moat 
tightly  regulated  industry.  But  they  aren't 
regiUated  anything  like  the  defense  Industry. 

Look  at  the  regulations  Issued  by  state 
utility  commissions,  and  you  are  talking 
about  a  pamphlet.  Look  at  the  regulations 
given  the  defense  contractor  by  the  federal 
government  and  you  are  talking,  literally, 
about  volumes. 

Government  bureaus  aren't  set  up  to  mini- 
mize cost.  They  have  a  different  outlook  on 
life. 

Different  in  what  way? 

A  smart  bureaucrat  knows  how  to  say  no. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment during  the  course  of  my  career,  and 
I  know  that  the  safest  thing  to  say  Is  no. 
That  way.  you  won't  get  Into  trouble. 

Don't  stick  your  neck  out. 

WeU,  that  runs  counter  to  what  happen* 
In  private  Industry,  where  you  are  sticking 
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TOUT  neck  out  all  the  time.  When  you  bring 
out  a  new  product,  you  stick  your  neck  out. 
When  you  Introduce  a  new  production  proc- 
ess, you  stick  your  neck  out. 

But  that's  the  way  the  system  works. 

What  all  this  so-called  government  pro- 
tection does  Is  protect  the  consumer  against 
new  products,  new  processes,  and  lower  costs. 

The  result  could  well  be  economic  stagna- 
tion. 

Why  don't  consumers  and  business  resist 

more? 

Business  may  be  part  of  the  problem.  Many 
companies  learn  to  live  In  a  government- 
regulated  environment  and  feel  comfortable. 

But  If  you  expect  the  government  to  ball 
you  out  when  you  have  losses,  you're  not  go- 
ing to  have  the  freedom  to  earn  the  profits. 

you  mean  government  makes  the  deci- 
tUms? 

More  and  more  every  day — and  not  al- 
ways wisely. 

Iiook  at  the  automobile  Industry  and  cata- 
lytic converters. 

Big  Brother,  or  Big  Mother,  however  you 
prefer  to  think  of  Washington,  got  into  the 
guto  industry  to  put  in  the  converters.  Now 
Big  Mother  finds  that  she  may  have  been 
h»sty.  The  catalytic  converters  may  cause 
worse  pollution  than  they  eliminate. 

But  the  point  Is  that  the  decision  was 
alilfted  from  business  to  government.  The 
Irony  of  It!  Think  of  the  outcry  If  Detroit, 
on  its  own,  had  gone  ahead  and  Installed 
cstalytic  converters  without  a  full  environ- 
mental Impact  statement. 

WeU,  the  agency  In  charge  of  these  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statements,  EPA,  appar- 
ently went  ahead  on  converters  without 
checking  the  full  Impact  on  the  environment. 

That's  part  of  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  goveriunent.  It  has  a  double  standard. 
Business  can  be  forced  by  government  to 
follow  rules  and  regulations.  But  the  govern- 
ment Itself  Is  free  to  ignore  them. 

Doesn't  that  appiy  to  the  Consumer  Prod- 
vet  Safety  Commission,  too? 

Yes.  in  a  way.  Last  fall,  it  bought  80,000 
toy-safety  buttons  to  be  worn  on  the  lapel. 
The  idea  was  to  encourage  people  to  be 
safety-minded  about  toys. 

Well,  It  turned  out  that  they  used  lead 
paint  on  the  buttons.  There  was  a  danger  of 
lead  poisoning  if  they  were  licked  by  chil- 
dren. So  the  commission  had  to  ban  Its  own 
buttons. 

It  sounds  funny. 

But  think  about  the  taxpayers  who  had  to 
foot  the  bill  for  producing  80,000  useless 
buttons. 

Isn't  that  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  Uncle 
Sam? 

There  are  so  many  drops  that  even  that 
bucket  Is  overflowing. 

Kach  agency  is  preoccupied  with  its  own 
narrow  interests  and  Isn't  concerned  with 
what's  happening  to  the  company,  an  indus- 
try, or  even  to  society  as  a  whole. 

KPA  and  the  fire  ants  offer  a  good  case 
history.  EPA  has  told  the  Agrlcultiire  De- 
partment It  Is  Imposing  severe  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  pesticides  to  kill  fire  ants.  The 
department  had  a  major  program  under  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Now  the  department  says 
KPA's  ruling  makes  It  Impossible  to  carry  out 
Its  eradication  program. 

So  the  department  thinks  fire  ants  may 
spread  over  a  third  of  the  United  States— 
ssfar  north  as  Philadelphia. 

Hre  ants  may  not  harm  the  environment  as 
much  as  EPA  thinks  pesticides  harm  It.  But 
tbeir  bite  is  not  only  painful  but  can  even 
cause  death. 

All  EPA  cares  about  Is  the  environment. 
Apparently,  the  fact  that  these  ants  can  kill 
you  and  me  isn't  EPA's  problem. 

I  suggest,  facetiously,  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  try  to  breed  a  special  strain  of 
5£*  Mits  that  bite  only  people  who  make  such 
RPA  rules. 

But  much  of  the  pubHc  apparently  favors 
these  new  federal  agencies. 


Of  covirse. 

If  you  were  told  only  of  the  beneflts  of 
government  regulation — and  not  Its  costs — 
wouldn't  It  sound  great? 

That's  a  proverbial  free  lunch,  something 
that  wlU  help  you  and  won't  cost  you  a  dime. 
But  there  aren't  any  things  in  life  that  will 
benefit  you  with  no  cost. 

And  that's  true  of  government  regulation, 
as  well  Eis  anything  else. 

Do  you  think  public  opinion  will  change? 

I  think  so.  I  am  an  optimist.  But  a  patient 
optimist. 

To  me.  Congress's  decision  to  reverse  the 
federal  regulators  on  the  interlock,  seat-belt 
system  this  year  was  encouraging.  It's  an 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  the  public 
gets  aroused. 

It  became  obvloxis  to  Americans  that  they 
were  paying  through  the  nose  for  a  compli- 
cated system  they  didn't  want.  It  was  ex- 
travagant nonsense. 

Congress  got  the  picture  pretty  fast.  It 
threw  the  Interlock  out  the  window. 

But  only,  of  course,  after  the  auto  indus- 
try had  spent  millions  to  perfect  and  install 
It. 

Any  straws  in  the  wind  there? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  Congress  almost  outlawed 
air  bags  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  this  Is  a  message  those  who  are 
so  much  In  favor  of  regulation  should  take  to 
heart. 

When  the  pendvQum  swings,  it  swings 
with  a  vengeance.  You  can  get  a  reaction 
against  all  this  regulatory  cost — and  waste — 
that  will  Involve  a  wholesale  liquidation  of 
these  police  agencies. 

If  so,  you  11  see  the  end  of  the  good,  as 
well  as  the  bad. 

So  not  all  regulation  is  bad? 

No.  Unless  you  are  an  anarchist  you  must 
believe  that  government  should  set  the  rules 
for  society.  The  question  is  what  kind  of 
rules  and  how  many. 

Economics  has  an  answer  for  that.  It  says, 
carry  regulation  to  the  point  where  the 
added  beneflts  barely  exceed  the  added  costs. 
That's  where  you  stop. 

Overregulatlon  is  where  the  added  costs 
exceed  the  added  beneflts. 

Can  you  give  an  example  of  a  useful  role 
for  a  government  regulator? 

Take  OSHA.  It  has  a  basic  role  In  Investi- 
gating lethal  hazards.  That's  why  Congress 
set  It  up.  But  It  should  not  also  be  deciding 
questions  like  these : 

How  big  is  a  hole? 

What  color  to  paint  a  door? 

What  Is  a  ladder? 

That's  the  kind  of  nonsense  that  shoiild  be 
eliminated. 

What's  the  right  way  to  promote  job  safety 
in  your  view? 

I'd  shift  the  whole  emphasis  to  reducing 
accident  rates  and  health  hazards. 

The  objective  Is  safer  working  conditions. 
Establish  some  goals,  provide  some  Incentives, 
then  let  the  companies — Individually  or 
through  trade  associations — decide  what 
they'll  do  to  reach  those  goals. 

There's  no  one  royal  road  to  safety.  Some 
companies  may  find  that  It  Is  most  effective 
to  redesign  their  equipment,  others  that  a 
training  program  is  best  fcv  them.  Still  oth- 
ers, more  work  on  supervision.  _ 
Get  away  from  the  emphasis  on  detailed 
federal  rules  and  regulations. 

For  one  thing,  from  the  data  I've  seen, 
there's  no  indication  that  these  government 
regulators  have  cut  accident  rates  In  In- 
dustry. 

So,  even  If  you  follow  them  to  the  letter, 
that  doesn't  mean  the  place  Is  safer.  It  Just 
means  you  won't  get  in  trouble. 
That's  the  bureaucratic  mentality. 
We  have  to  realize  there  are  more  effective 
ways  of  using  the  private  sector  to  achieve 
national  objectives. 
Are  more  regulations  inevitable? 


In  the  short  run,  I  am  afraid  we  are  In  for 
more. 

I  have  looked  at  the  proposed  new  legisla- 
tion in  Congress— and  I'm  afraid  that,  for  the 
next  year,  business  must  brace  Itself  for  an- 
other round  of  federal  straltjackets. 

In  fact,  at  least  23  congressmen  in  the 
House  literally  believe  you  should  have  to  get 
Washington's  permission  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  introduced  HJl.  76  last  Janviary. 
It  would  require  a  two-year  prenotlfication 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  close  or  move 
a  business — if  that  would  result  in  16  per- 
cent of  the  employees  losing  their  Jobs. 

What  can  buMnessmen  do  if  they  don't  like 
this  trend? 

Support  something  like  the  bill  of  Sen.  J. 
Glenn  Beell,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

It  would  require  each  new  law.  Including 
those  that  regulate  business,  to  carry  a  price 
tag. 

That  would  alert  us  to  the  cost — as  well 
as  the  promised  beneflts — of  each  regulatory 
proposal  put  before  Congress. 

That's  progress — a  cost-beneflt  analysis.  If 
we  could  limit  new  regulations  only  to  those 
whose  benefit  to  society  exceeds  the  cost, 
there'd  be  a  lot  fewer  of  them. 

Then  we  must  see  that  the  same  yardstick 
Is  applied  to  existing  regulations  and  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Anything  else? 

Take  a  leaf  from  the  envlronmentallsta 
They  pushed  through  a  rule  that  before  you 
do  anything,  anywhere,  you  must  determine 
what  Impact  this  will  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  turn  that  around. 

I'd  like  to  see  legislation  which  says  that, 
before  EPA  or  any  other  regulatory  body  does 
anything,  it  must  file  a  statement  describing 
what  this  will  do  to  the  economy — an  eco- 
nomic impact  statement. 

Can  business  look  for  allies  elsewhere? 

Well,  the  thing  that  amazes  me  is  that 
liberals,  who  attack  the  government  when  It 
Infringes  on  civil  liberties  of  individuals, 
couJdn't  care  less  when  it  does  the  same  thing 
to  businessmen. 

You  know  of  the  outcry  over  no-knock 
searches  for  narcotics. 

Well,  OSHA  Inspectors  all  have  no-knock 
power.  They  can  come  Into  your  plant  with- 
out warning  anytime  they  please. 

Liberals  should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  Isn't  a  sharp  cleavage  between  clvU  lib- 
erties In  the  personal  sphere  and  civil  lib- 
erties In  the  business  sphere. 

Regulatort   Repobt/Fobd   BtnLoufc  Fraux- 

woBK   FOR   Attempt   To   Change  Policy 
(By  Richard  E.  Cohen) 

President  Ford  has  begun  to  take 
"regulatory  reform "  out  of  the  talking  stage 
and  Is  seeking  to  build  a  legislative  and 
political  framework  to  make  significant 
changes  In  federal  policy.  But  many  parts 
of  his  program  have  not  been  completed 
and  the  congressional  response  so  far  still 
Is  primarily  one  of  Interest,  not  action. 

Ford  has  set  as  one  of  his  Administra- 
tion's domestic  priorities  the  modernization 
of  regulatory  rules  and  practices,  both 
through   agency  actions   and   new   laws. 

Asked  at  a  July  12  press  conference  in 
Chicago  to  list  his  accomplishments  as 
President  as  be  began  his  campaign  for 
election.  Ford  answered,  In  part:  "We  have 
promoted  what  I  think  is  very  Important — 
some  constructive  steps  to  deregulate  the 
American  economy,  getting  rid  of  those 
regtilatlons  that  are  no  longer  needed  and 
necessary,  and  progress  In  this  area,  I  think, 
will  be  more  significant  in  the  months 
ahead." 

The  responses  generated  during  "summit" 
meetings  June  25  with  congressional  leaders 
and  JiUy  10  with  regulatory  agency  officials 
Indicate  that  the  Initiative  which  be  has 
taken  on  the  issue  has  general  support,  but 
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that  it  will  be  a  dlfDcult  p'ocess  to  trans- 
late his  program   Into  specflc  changes. 

Roderick  M.  Hills,   counsfl  to  the  Presl 
dent  and  Ford's  chief  advls4i'  on  regulatory 
reform  issues,  told  NJR  July  15 
not    proved    anything    yet 
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been  done  is  rhetoric."  However,  Hills  said, 
the  "umbrella  of  rhetoric"  which  followed 
the  two  meetings  has  resul:ed  \n  the  ere 
atton  of  "a  mechanism  for  Oeallng  with  the 
agencies   and   the   Hill    and 
done." 

Hills  heads  a  White  Houset 
has  the  responsibility  to  nu^e  that  mecha- 
nism work  and  to  reduce  federal  regtUa' 
tion.  His  agenda  foresees  enactment  of  "a 
couple  of  major  reforms"  by  1976.  including 
changes  In  rail  and,  perhaps,  other  trans- 
portation regulatory  laws 
of  the  federal  fair  trade  law 

He   said   he   also   hopes 
"political    constituency"    fi 
1976   in   "nine   or   10"   are 
lleves   "the   regulatory   sys 
bogged  down  and  is  not 
anyone." 

Among  the  potential  areas 
agenda  for  the  task  force 
form,  creating  "Incentives 
rather  than  Imposing  certal 
and  environmental  rules, 
rethinking  whether  some  ln( 
cles  should  exist." 

Paul  W.  MacAvoy.  a  mem! 
ell  of  Economic  Advisers  an 
of  the  White  House  task  fon 
identified  the  Federal  Energy  I  Administration 
as  one  agency  slated  for  "a  stripping  away  of 
Its  procedures  to  get  the  abeslute  minimum 
amount  of  regulatory  activity,"  assuming 
Ford  and  Congress  agree  on  ii  bill  to  extend 
Its  life,  scheduled  to  expire  Jiug.  31. 

Hills  said  that  the  recent  performance  of 
some  of  the  regulatory  age  icles  has  been 
"less  than  Inspired,"  but  added,  "We  can  do 
an  awful  lot  administratively."  Within  a  few 
months.  It  Is  likely  that  Ford  appointees  will 
be  serving  as  chairmen  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
John  E.  Robson  was  sworn  in  AprU  21  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Issues:  There  are  three  separate  sets  of 
Issues  surrounding  the  debbte  on  federal 
regulatory  policy.  At  times,  ^he  issues  have 
been  meshed,  sometimes  be(:ause  they  are 
Inextricably  related  and  at  ^ther  times  for 
political  purposes.  J 

The  long-term  goal  supported  by  Adminis- 
tration planners  and  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress Is  overhaul  of  federal  Economic  regu 
lation.  Including  the  extent  t< 
ment  sets  rates  and  rules  of 
Industries  and  the  manner 
rules  are  Imposed. 

In  a  second  area,  Ford  h 
speeches  before  business 
he  has  called  for  a  reevalu^tlon  of  federal 
regulation  of  health  and  skfety  practices. 
While  White  House  spokesman  have  said  re- 
cently they  view  this  issue  at  separate  from 
changes  In  economic  reg^ition,  congres- 
sional and  consiuner  spokeetnen  said  some 
Administration  statements  ^ave  not  made 
clear  the  distinction.  | 

The  final  piece  of  the  re^latory  debate 
deals  with  making  the  exlstlig  process  work 
better.  This  goal  has  strong  support  among 
Members  of  Congress  frustrated  by  what  they 
consider  are  biireaucratic  delays  In  imple- 
menting federal  programs. 

Agreement:  Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss,  D-TTtah, 
and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee,  said  tl^ere  Is  "general 
agreement"  between  Ford  '  and  Congress 
about  the  need  for  regulators  to  take  Into 
account  views  In  addition  tb  those  of  the 
IndTistry  they  regulate.  He  said  the  June  25 
■tunmlt  also  showed  a  consensus  calling  for 
"(juicker  action  and  better  procedures"  in 
setting  health  and  safety  regulations 

Sep.  Jim  Wrl^t,  D-Texa4.  a  key  Ho\ise 
figure  In  the  enactment  of  environmental 
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and  transportation  laws,  praised  Ford's  ef- 
forts to  streamline  federal  programs.  "Pro- 
grams are  being  over-Implemented.  There  Is 
a  terrible  congressional  frustration  In  doing 
anything  about  it  *>ecause  we  don't  have  the 
capacity  to  require  administrators  to  carry 
out  congressional  intent,"  Wright  said. 

Wright  expressed  caution,  however,  over 
the  likelihood  of  sweeping  changes  in  eco- 
nomic or  health  regulation.  "I've  Investi- 
gated many  claims  of  overregulation  of  rates 
and  entry  and  they  have  been  grossly  over- 
stated and  over-slmpllfled  in  some  cases." 

Rep.  Frank  Horton,  B-N.Y.,  senior  OOP 
member  of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  said  It  Is  Important  that  Ford 
has  t)egun  debate  on  these  Issues.  "It  will 
take  some  time  to  comprehend  what  Is  In- 
volved in  these  complex  problems,"  Horton 
said.  "In  the  past,  regulatory  problems  have 
been  addressed  on  a  case-by-case  basis;  we 
need  to  look  at  the  whole  picture  of  the  regu- 
latory process  and  the  multitude  of  problems 
affecting  the  ability  of  the  agencies  to  work 
more  efficiently." 

WHTTK    HOnSK 

Since  October  1974,  when  he  requested 
Congress  to  create  a  commission  to  examine 
regulatory  practices,  President  Ford  has 
taken  several  steps  to  outline  his  philosophy 
of  federal  regulation  and  submit  proposed 
changes  In  the  laws.  According  to  Hills,  White 
House  efforts  have  gone  In  recent  weeks  from 
"study  papers  and  analysis"  to  "creating  a 
structxrre  for  decisions  with  Congress  and 
the  agencies  and  going  with  them." 

Organization:  The  foundation  for  the 
White  House  structure  was  set  during  the 
two  summit  meetings  as  well  as  a  Cabinet 
meeting  July  17,  at  which  Ford  gave  the  de- 
partment heads  a  similar  message  about  the 
need  to  make  the  regulatory  process  work 
more  smoothly  and  at  a  minimum  expense 
to  the  consumer. 

The  coordination  of  these  meetings  and 
subsequent  actions  has  been  assigned  to  the 
task  force — oJHcially  called  the  Domestic 
Council  Review  Group  on  Reg\ilatory  Re- 
form— which  Includes  Hills  as  executive  di- 
rector; MacAvoy  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  Paul  C.  Leach,  associate  director 
of  the  Domestic  Council;  F.  Lynn  May,  a 
Domestic  Council  staff  assistant;  and  Calvin 
J.  Collier,  associate  director  (economics  and 
government)  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

The  task  force  Is  receiving  staff  assistance 
from  the  offices  of  Its  members  as  well  as 
aides  from  the  Council  on  Wages  and  Price 
Stability,  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  the  Justice  Department's  Anti- 
trust Division.  In  addition,  the  task  force 
will  be  aided  by  a  separate  White  House  task 
force  studying  antitrust  immunulties  chaired 
by  Thomas  E.  Kauper,  assistant  attorney 
general  (Antitrust  Division).  (For  a  report 
on  the  antitrust  task  force,  see  Vol.  No.  20, 
p.  726.) 

Hills  said  the  task  force  has  prepared  an 
agenda  detailing  Issues  to  be  considered  and 
how  each  proposal  should  be  prepared  and 
advocated  by  the  White  House,  either  in 
individual  dealings  with  agency  officials  or 
with  Members  of  Congress. 

The  agenda,  which  received  general  ap- 
proval July  17  from  the  Economic  Policy 
Board,  likely  will  be  expanded,  mils  said,  as 
the  task  force  considers  new  issues.  The 
subjects  now  on  the  agenda  Include  lessening 
economic  regulation  of  transportation  and 
energy  industries,  amending  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Robinson- Pa tman  Act  (49  Stat. 
1526)  dealing  with  price  discrimination, 
changing  health  and  safety  regulations  and 
considering  the  abolition  of  agencies  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

Philosophy:  Diirlng  each  of  the  three  meet- 
ings Ford  has  convened  to  discuss  regulatory 
reform,  he  has  opened  the  session  with  a 
general  statement  of  his  views,  MacAvoy  has 
dlscxissed  some  of  the  economic  Issues  and 
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Hills  has  served  as  moderator  of  the  subae- 
quent  exchange. 

During  the  July  10  meeting  with  the  regu- 
lators, the  only  meeting  not  held  In  cloaad 
session,  Ford  stressed  his  belief  that  "ths 
cost  which  regulation  imposes  on  private 
citizens  should  be  faced  very  squarely"  mjd 
he  called  on  the  agencies  to  restore  "invsn- 
tlveness  and  growth"  to  the  economy.  He  said 
the  four  major  areas  In  need  of  action  are 
Identifying  costs,  reducing  regulatory  back- 
log and  delays,  legislative  changes  and  ex- 
amining procedures  to  protect  consumers' 
Interests. 

MacAvoy,  who  was  a  professor  of  economic* 
and  management  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  from  1963  until  hii 
nomination  in  May  1976  as  a  member  at 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said  in  an 
interview  that  he  has  spent  much  time  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  "looking  for  ocHiunon 
threads"  in  federal  regulations  and  baa  ar- 
rived at  the  following  generalizations  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  regulatory  process: 

The  biuxlen  of  proof  for  changes  in  regu- 
latory pricing  and  entry  is  on  the  penoD 
seeking  to  provide  new  service,  who  must  uie 
evidence  of  historical  pricing  practices,  whleli 
are  at  least  two  years  old.  The  result,  aald 
MacAvoy,  is  that  "regulated  prices  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  original  goal  of  replicating 
market  conditions  by  regulating  to  product 
the  results  of  competition." 

Rather  than  replicating  the  t>ehavlor  d 
competition,  "regulatory  agencies  have  lor 
the  most  part  prevented  competition,"  litae- 
Avoy  said.  He  said  the  result  U  that  tbe 
regulatory  commissions  protect  the  waU- 
belng  of  the  "established  firm"  in  tlu 
Industry. 

Because  they  place  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  applicant,  the  regulators  have  bean 
"very  effective  in  retarding  technological 
progress,"  MacAvoy  said.  He  cited  the  aloir 
development  of  cable  television  and  alter- 
nate forms  of  transportation  and  energy  ai 
casualties  of  lengthy  federal  certifloatloQ 
proceedings. 

In  the  health  and  safety  area,  the  regula- 
tory process  has  operated  to  "reward  com- 
missioners with  public  approval  and  promo- 
tion If  they  eliminate  the  occurrence  d 
spectacular  health  and  safety  disastan," 
MacAvoy  said,  but  the  resulting  trade<^  (rftan 
has  created  a  very  high  product  cost  and 
low  health  and  safety  risk.  He  said  n»or» 
economic  analysis  is  needed  so  the  public 
can  understand  the  relative  costs  and  b«n«- 
fits  of  health  and  safety  rules. 

Plans:  Hills  said  that  the  reception  Ford 
received  at  the  summit  meetings  "makea  It 
clear  we've  made  this  a  non-partisan  laaua 
vrtth  a  heavily  Democratic  Congress,"  Hllb 
said  the  task  force  will  take  advantage  of 
this  spirit  In  order  "to  get  things  done." 

He  said  his  own  role  will  be  to  bring  to- 
gether disagreeing  parties  in  Congposs,  t!» 
Administration  and  the  regulatory  agendei 
to  find  points  of  agreement.  Before  Hills  took 
this  leadership  position  In  April,  there  wu 
no  White  Hovise  aide  vrtth  ready  access  to 
Ford  in  a  position  to  coordinate  these  eflorto 
and  attempt  to  break  the  logjams  that  devel- 
oped In  the  formulation  of  an  Adminlatra- 
tlon  position. 

Legislation  filed  In  Congress  which  WWte 
House  officials  lUt  as  a  part  of  Ford's  pro- 
gram to  change  regulatory  laws  include  a 
bUl  (HR  6971,  S  408)  to  repeal  the  fedanJ 
law  enabling  states  to  pass  "fair  trade"  stat- 
utes, which  the  House  pased  July  21  on  • 
380-11  vote  and  which  the  Senate  JudlcUrT 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
unanimously  approved  May  5,  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act  (HB  5291,  S  1267),  the  RsU" 
road  Revltallzatlon  Act  (S  1876,  HR  7881). 
and  the  blU  to  deregulate  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  (HB  2860,  S.  594).  For  reports  ffl 
the  raU  and  nattiral  gas  blUs,  see  VoL  7. ». 
27,  p.  993:  Vol.  7,  No.  28,  p.  1021.) 

As  Of  mid-July,  the  task  force  hsd  «»• 
pleted  nearly   aU   details  on   propoMl*  " 
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^titagt  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC)  regulation  of  motor  carriers  sind  amend 
tjM  Bobinson-Patman  Act.  A  task  force  aide 
(jld  that  the  bill  to  modify  Civil  Aeronau- 
tia  Board  (CAB)  regtilatlon  of  air  rates  and 
routes  would  be  ready  In  September  and  that 
» bill  to  set  new  rules  for  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  (FCC)  regulation  of 
cable  television  will  take  a  more  extended 
tune  period.  However,  White  House  aides 
nld  in  March  and  April,  respectively,  that 
tbe  commimications  and  aviation  bills  would 
be  ready  within  a  month. 

COI«CBESS 

Congressional  Democrats  represent  a  broad 
variety  of  views  on  Ford's  efforts  to  reduce 
federal  regulatory  practices.  While  most 
welcome  his  Interest  and  are  aware  of  the 
political  need  to  show  some  response  to  hla 
initiative,  they  do  not  express  any  need  for 
quick  action  to  cut  back  federal  regulation 
nx  is  there  any  agreement  on  specific  prob- 
lems that  should  be  CMldressed. 

Summit:  A  "Congressional  Democratic 
policy  statement  on  regulatory  reform"  was 
prepared  by  staff  members  of  several  of  the 
12  Democrats  who  attended  Ford's  June  25 
summit  meeting  with  Members  of  Congress. 
Michael  Pertschuk,  chief  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  directed  the 
drafting  of  the  statement.  However,  none 
of  tbe  Members  signed  it  because  each  did 
not  subscribe  to  all  of  the  positions. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  D-Callf.,  said  the 
statement  represents  a  "consensus  of  the 
Tlews"  of  the  12  Democrats  and  was  a  "gen- 
eral statement  of  principles"  issued  In  the 
context  of  the  discussion  stimulated  by  Ford. 
Rep.  Wright  said  he  first  saw  the  statement 
tba  day  before  the  meeting  with  Ford  and 
"subscribed  to  it  In  part." 

In  the  preamble,  the  statement  said 
". .  .  It  is  fitting  that  the  President  assign 
to  regiUation  a  position  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity in  domestic  affairs.  We  share  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  profound  Impact  which 
regulation  has  had  upon  the  shaping  of  our 
economy  and  our  society.  In  this  time  of 
economic  stress,  we  believe  that  our  regula- 
tory machinery  must  be  held  accountable  to 
the  public  for  the  costs  It  Imposes  as  well 
as  the  benefits  it  conveys.  .  .  .  We  are  per- 
haps closest  to  conunon  ground  vrtth  the 
President  in  the  shared  Judgment  that  much 
economic  regulation  has  proved  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  competition." 

Following  the  meeting,  Sen.  John  O. 
Pastore,  D-R.I.,  told  While  Hovise  reporters 
tliat  the  meeting  was  "very  productive"  and 
showed  "a  broad  consensus  that  something 
needs  to  be  done,  and  rather  quickly." 

James  M.  Cannon,  director  of  the  White 
House  Domestic  Council,  said  In  an  interview 
that  the  24  Members  of  Congress  were  "unan- 
imous" in  their  feeling  that  something 
should  be  done.  "We  didn't  really  think  they 
would  object,"  Cannon  said,  "but  we  were 
astonished  at  their  enthusiasm." 

Moss:  Rep.  Moss  of  California,  who  has 
been  a  principal  author  in  the  past  three 
years  of  laws  to  establish  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Coimnission  and  strengthen  the 
regulatory  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nilsslon  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, was  more  cautious  on  the  extent  of 
congressional  agreement  with  Ford.  "We  con- 
cede a  need  for  a  critical  examination  of  the 
functions  of  the  CAB  and  ICC,"  Moss  said, 
"although  we  may  come  up  with  a  different 
answer  than  the  President,  perhaps  'more 
informed'  regulation."  On  the  other  hand, 
Moss  stressed  at  the  meeting  the  agencies 
"set  up  to  protect  our  health,  safety  and 
environment  need  more — not  less — authority 
to  do  their  Jobs  right." 

Moss  chairs  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations,  which  has  begun  an  ex- 
•;'ninatlon  of  the  nine  major  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  are  under  the  committee's  lurls- 
dlcUon. 
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He  has  sent  a  questionnaire  with  nearly  100 
questions  to  each  of  the  agencies  and  said 
he  will  conduct  hearings  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  full  committee  on  the 
"effectiveness"  of  each  agency  and  likely  will 
propose  administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tions. He  said  that  this  will  be  a  long-term 
project  lasting  beyond  tiie  94th  Congress,  but 
that  he  will  keep  In  close  contact  with  the 
other  subcommittee  chairmen  as  the  study 
proceeds. 

Wright:  Rep.  Wright,  second  ranking  mem- 
ijer  of  the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Conmilttee,  whose  Jurisdiction  in- 
cludes motor  carrier,  aviation  and  environ- 
mental regulation,  echoed  Moss's  caution 
about  details  of  the  Ford  program  while  voic- 
ing some  suppKjrt  for  the  initiative. 

Wright  said  the  principal  evil  with  gov- 
ernment regulation  has  been  "galloping 
guidelines."  He  said  there  seems  to  be  "an 
almost  inexhaustible  tendency  by  every 
agency  to  stretch  out  the  processing  phase," 
and  cited  the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  (86  Stat  816)  of  which  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  authorized  money  Is  now  being 
spent  for  projects,  he  said. 

"I  think  the  President  is  sincere  in  want- 
ing to  cut  the  red  tape  and  excessive  bu- 
reaucracy throughout  government,"  Wright 
said,  but  was  less  than  sympathetic  with 
Ford's  call  for  reducing  economic  regulation. 

Using  the  trucking  Industry  as  an  example, 
he  said  "there  is  often  more  rhetoric  than 
fact  about  overregulation."  He  said  he  W£is 
"enormously  impressed"  with  testimony 
about  ICC  regulation  of  trucks  given  the 
Government  Onerations  Committee,  on  which 
he  serves,  by  ICC  chairman  George  M.  Staf- 
ford comoared  to  the  "glib,  superficial"  state- 
ment criticizing  ICC  regulations  by  John  W. 
Snow,  deputy  undersecretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Moss:  Sen.  Frank  Moss  of  Utah,  a  leading 
consumer  advocate  In  the  Senate,  said  he  is 
"delighted"  with  Ford's  initiative  to  improve 
the  regulatory  process.  He  said  Ford  Is  ad- 
dressing the  twin  problems  of  making  sure 
that  regulators  consider  the  impact  of  rate 
making  from  a  view  other  than  that  of  the 
regulated  Industry  and  that  manufacturers 
do  not  stall  the  Implementation  of  health 
and  safety  regulations  or  other  rules  they 
dislike. 

"There  is  an  emerging  consensus  In  Con- 
gress that  something  needs  to  be  done  both 
to  Improve  economic  regulation  and  the 
procedures  themselves  but  that  this  process 
should  keep  from  becoming  one  of  'dog  eat 
dog'  that  might  result  if  we  took  precipitate 
action,"  Moss  said.  "I  don't  expect  any  new 
statutes  from  this  Congress.  There  is  an 
element  of  caution  before  upsetting  the 
apple  cart." 

To  prepare  the  Senate  for  possible  action 
to  change  the  regulatory  laws,  the  Commerce 
and  Government  Operations  Committees  each 
requested  $376,000  for  a  special  study  to 
look  at  the  functioning  of  the  regulatory 
agencies.  In  considering  the  funding  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  71)  July  16,  the  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  cut  about 
one-third  from  each  panel  because  the  an- 
nual funding  of  Senate  committees  tradi- 
tionally runs  to  March  1,  a  period  more  than 
one-third  completed. 

The  two  committees  had  planned  to  begin 
the  studies  by  March  1  but  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee delayed  consideration  of  all  funding 
resolutions  pending  the  Senate  debate  In 
June  that  resulted  In  additional  funds  for 
Senators  to  hire  committee  staff. 

AGENCIES 

The  July  10  summit  meeting  of  President 
Ford  with  conunissioners  from  10  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  provided  the  agen- 
cies an  opportunity  to  tell  what  they  are 
doing  to  meet  Ford's  goal  of  expedited  regu- 
lation and  gave  Ford  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vocate further  steps.  The  meeting  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  In  which  a  President 


met  Jointly  with  chiefs  of  the  major  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Cost-t)enefit :  MacAvoy  told  the  regulators 
they  should  consider  whether  their  rate  regu- 
lation is  bringing  regulated  prices  In  line 
with  current  costs  and  whether  the  health 
and  safety  rules  they  set  have  resulted  In 
consumer  benefits  and  greater  reliance  on 
product  quality  that  "are  worth  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  higher  prices  and  In  the  In- 
stitution of  new  technology." 

In  an  Interview  after  the  meeting.  Mac- 
Avoy said,  "If  I  had  a  half-solid  economist 
at  the  FCC  or  a  number  of  other  agencies, 
I  could  make  the  place  work  better,  but  that 
hasn't  happened  because  economic  analysis 
Is  not  a  part  of  the  regulatory  process;  there 
Is  no  Justification  of  the  process  In  the  aggre- 
gate." 

FCC — Richard  E.  Wiley,  FCC  chairman, 
said  at  the  meeting  that  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess in  the  past  has  been  "donolnated"  by 
legal,  technical  and  sociological  issues.  He 
said  the  FCC  has  begvm  to  consider  the 
"economic  ramifications  of  our  decisions," 
citing  the  commission's  investigation  of  the 
telephone  Industry.  The  FCC  Initiated  in 
1971  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  Its  special 
panel  is  not  expected  to  complete  Its  rec- 
ommendations until  1976. 

Glen  O.  Robinson,  an  FXJC  commissioner 
and  a  former  professor  of  administrative  law, 
said  of  the  telephone  study:  "I  fear  that  un- 
less we  get  access  to  more  and  better  eco- 
nomic skills  than  we  have  had  In  the  past, 
the  project  may  fail  simply  because  we  are 
In  a  class  which  is  a  very  high-stepping 
class.  .  .  .  The  Bell  System  conmiands  re- 
sources so  far  in  excess  of  ours  there  Is  no 
way,  of  course,  that  we  can  match  them 
man  for  man.  .  .  .  But  we  do  have  to  focus 
on  the  talent  part  of  this." 

CPSC — Barbara  Hackman  Franklin,  a 
member  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  agreed  with  MacAvoy  about  the 
need  for  more  cost-ljenefit  analysis  and  sug- 
gested to  improve  the  process. 

Procedures:  MacAvoy  said  the  past  decade 
has  witnessed  increasing  delay  in  acting  upon 
requests  for  rate  changes  as  well  as  a  dupli- 
cation of  certain  procedures. 

NRC — William  A.  Anders,  chairman  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  reported  on 
his  new  agency's  efforts  to  accelerate  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants.  The  ef- 
forts have  Included  upgrading  the  agency's 
management  and  rertew  procedures,  chang- 
ing tbe  rules  to  get  public  comment  at  an 
earlier  point  In  the  licensing  process  and 
proposing  legislation  (HR  7002,  S.  1717)  per- 
mitting earlier  decisions  on  plant  design. 
Anders  said  these  actions  would  reduce  to 
714  years  a  process  that  currently  takes  eight 
to  10  years. 

ICC — A.  Daniel  O'Neal,  ICC  vice  chairman, 
reported  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  reviewing  61  recommendations 
from  an  internal  staff  study  of  its  operations. 
He  said  one  step  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce 
delay  is  "requiring  a  better  case  to  be  pre- 
sented In  the  first  Instance  by  attorneys  prac- 
ticing before  the  agency  and  by  eliminating 
I>erhap5  one  review  level,"  saving  several 
months. 

Competition:  The  final  issue  discussed 
during  the  summit  vras  how  to  encourage 
competition  in  regulated  industries.  MacAvoy 
said  the  Justification  for  regulation  in  most 
cases  has  been  that  "competition  failed  to 
exist  in  the  industry  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  the  market  to  operate  in  an  unregu- 
lated fashion."  But,  he  said,  "rather  than 
being  a  substitute  for  poor  competition,  reg- 
ulation has  prevented  what  competition 
there  is  from  working." 

Ci4B — John  Robson,  chairman  of  the  CAB, 
discussed  Its  experiment  announced  July  7 
to  loosen  regulatory  constraints  on  selected 
air  routes.  Robson  said  th»»  proposal  will 
permit  the  testing  of  some  conc^ts  of  flex- 
ible pricing  and  freer  entry  and  exit. 
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RjEOtiXATOBT  Poctrs — MoTnTokiNo  Agcnct 

NTJKTUBES    PBICZ    RtX£S 

(By  Louis  M.  Kohlmisier) 

Even  while  President  Ford  dips  and  snips 
at  the  branches  and  boughs  of  old  regula- 
tory agencies,  a  new  and  sturdy  breed  of 
government  regulation  is  groirtng  in  Ford's 
backyard.  I 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  price  Stability 
was  established  by  Congress  slightly  less  than 
a  year  ago  to  flght  inflation.  laasmuch  as  re- 
cession, not  Inflation,  has  bee^  the  problem 
of  the  past  year,  nobody  has  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  council.  It  haa  been  called  a 
"paper  tiger"  and  other  unkliid  names.  It  la 
not  even  known  In  the  Washlagton  alphabet 
soup  by  an  acronym.  I 

The  wage  and  price  council^  however,  has 
proved  remarkably  sturdy,  evgn  in  a  year  of 
inflation.  Now  recession  fears  are  easing  and 
inflation  fears  are  rising.  Confress  is  renew- 
ing the  council's  msmdate.  the  council  is 
readying  a  new  charge  against  inflation  and 
a  new  council  director  soon  will  lead  the 
charge. 

Monitor:  The  council  is  no^  a  traditional 
variety  of  regulatory  agency.  |  It  has  power 
only  to  monitor  wage  and  prite  movements. 
while  old  agencies  fix  prlcesj  The  council, 
however,  has  certain  compensating  strengths. 

Most  older  agencies  regulat«  prices  In  one 
Indiistry,  but  the  council  can  Inonltor  wages 
and  prices  in  all  industries,  lis  the  succes- 
sor to  former  President  Nixon's  wage  and 
price  control  program,  the  council  Is  the  po- 
tential predecessor  of  new  wfige  and  price 
controls,  if  double-digit  infatlon  recurs. 
Whatever  Inflation's  pace,  the  (council  is  Im- 
plicit acknowledgement  of  the  permanence 
of  Inflation  and  of  wage  and  price  regulation. 


Moreover,  tbe  wage  and  price  council  haa 

the  strength  of  the  President.  All  the  older 
agencies  are  independent  of  the  White  House. 
The  council  wsis  created  at  President  Ford's 
request  and  op>erates  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  council's  power 
Is  the  President's  prestige.  The  council  re- 
lies on  presidential  i>ersuasion  to  roll  back 
wages  and  prices. 

In  sum,  the  council  Is  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  what  used  to  be  called  presidential 
"Jawboning." 

Continued  Inflation:  The  council's 
strength  has  grown  even  In  the  past  year 
because  this  recession  Is  unique.  Wages  and 
prices  never  have  stopped  rising,  although 
the  recession  hEis  been  the  deepest  since  the 
Oreat  Depression.  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam F.  Simon,  chairman  of  the  wage  and 
price  council,  recently  told  a  group  of  Joiu"- 
nallsts  at  a  luncheon  in  his  office  that  he  Is 
"concerned"  about  a  renewal  of  Inflationary 
pressures.  Shnon  expects  the  rate  of  con- 
siuner  price  increases  to  rise  to  about  6  per 
cent  by  year's  end.  The  new  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  the  annual  rate 
of  inflation  may  rise  to  9  per  cent  next  year. 
Even  at  6  per  cent,  the  rate  would  be  high 
by  historic  standards  and  political  prefer- 
ences. 

Like  the  recession,  regulation  of  wages  and 
prices  also  is  unusual.  Never  before  In  peace- 
time, except  when  Nixon's  wage  and  price 
controls  were  in  effect,  has  the  government 
maintained  surveillance  over  private  indus- 
try and  asked  unions  and  corporations  to 
Justify  wage  and  price  Increases. 

Under  Albert  Rees,  who  will  resign  July 
31  as  director,  the  council  with  Ford's  help 
persuaded  major  steel  manufacturers  to 
scale  down  a  price  increase  by  more  than 
$100  million.  The  council  investigated  and 
probably  helped  reduce  sugar  prices.  It 
probed  tin  can  price  Increases  and  the  in- 
creases did  not  hold.  It  petitioned  old  regula- 
tory agencies  in  opposition  to  higher  tele- 
phone rates  and  in  support  of  lower  airline 
fares. 

Concentration:  But  the  council's  most  sig- 
nificant investigation  was  least  noticed.  The 
council  asked  whether  huge  corporations  in 
highly  concentrated  industries  cause  infla- 
tion. Its  tentative  answer  Is  that  prices  In 
concentrated  Industries  do  not  behave  the 
same  as  prices  in  competitive  Industries.  Its 
conclusion  Is  that,  in  recession,  concentrated 
Industry  prices  rise  more  or  fall  less  than 
competitive  prices. 

The  council's  pending  investigation  of 
aluminum  price  Increases  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  concentration  study.  "This  is  the  flrst 
general  price  Increase  this  year  In  a  highly 
concentrated  industry,"  Rees  has  said.  "If 
such  industries  make  decisions  to  Increase 
prices  at  the  flrst  stirrings  of  recovery,  such 
actions  could  blunt  the  recovery." 

The  nation's  three  largest  aluminum  man- 
ufacturers, accounting  for  well  over  60  per 
cent  of  U.S.  aluminum  production,  did  not 
cut  prices  during  the  recession  but  instead 
cut  production  and  Increased  Inventories.  At 
the  end  of  June,  the  comp>anies  announced 
price  increases.  The  wage  and  price  council 
members,  headed  by  Simon,  immediately 
asked  the  companies  to  delay  the  Increases 
and  the  companies  complied.  At  public  hear- 
ings July  22-23,  the  companies  tried  to  Justify 
higher  prices  to  the  council  and  the  council 
tried  to  persuade  the  companies  to  roll  back 
the  increases. 

The  council  Is  watching  pricing  In  the 
highly  concentrated  automobile  and  steel 
Industries.  Its  staff  is  studying  agricultural 
machinery  prices,  which  have  risen  22  per 
cent  since  May  1974.  The  council  wants  to 
know  why  coal  prices  have  risen  80  per  cent 
in  two  years.  And  it  demands  Justlflcation 
from  Seattle  plumbers  for  a  16.6  per  cent 
wage  Increase. 

Presidential  "Jawboning"  thus  has  acquired 
form  and  substance.  As  inflation  grows,  wage 
and  price  regulation  will  grow  more  rapidly 
and  become  more  institutionalized.  Congress, 


in  renewing  the  council's  nMindate,  ig 
strengthening  the  council's  staff  and  fcnnal- 
izlng  the  staff's  leadership.  Under  the  legisU- 
tlon,  the  director  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

To  succeed  Rees,  Ford  Intends  to  nominate 
Michael  H.  Moskow,  37,  an  economist  who 
has  been  at  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  &a  assistant  secretary  for 
policy  development  and  planning.  Moskow, 
highly  regarded  inside  the  Ford  Admlnistta^ 
tlon,  has  worked  also  at  the  Council  of  Jco- 
nomic  Advisers  and  the  Labor  Department 

FVjrd  apparently  sees  no  contradiction  !)«• 
tween  niuturing  the  new  wage  and  price 
regulation  and  cutting  back  the  old  regu- 
latory agencies.  And,  In  one  way,  there  Is  no 
contradiction.  The  wage  and  price  council 
fights  inflation  and  Ford  fights  the  old  ages- 
cles  because  they  allegedly  eu-e  Inflationary. 

But  in  another  way,  there  Is  a  very  large 
contradiction.  Ford  cllp>s  and  snips  at  the  old 
indejjendent  agencies,  calling  for  "maximum 
freedom  for  private  enterprise."  But  wage  and 
price  regulation,  enforced  by  presidential 
power,  is  a  large  and  potentially  overwhelm- 
ing threat  to  maximum  freedom  for  private 
enterprise. 
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S.  2290. 

RECnXATORT  ACENCT  KETISIOIT  ACT  OT  1IT( 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

KSTABUSRMXKT     OF     COMMISSION 

SscTioK  1.  There  Is  established  a  Consumer 
Protection  Study  Commission  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

MEMBERSHIP  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  Individuals  shall  be  representatives 
of  consumers; 

(2)  two  individuals  shall  be  representatives 
of  regulatory  agencies  of  the  United  States 
who  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  tn 
serving  as  members  of  the  governing  body  of 
such  a  regulatory  agency; 

(3)  three  individuals  who  by  reason  ol 
their  scholarly  awihlevements  in  the  study  of 
law  are  well  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission; and 

(4)  two  Individuals  who  are  attorneys  en- 
gaged in  the  private  practice  of  law  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  Its  members. 

(d)  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  shall 
consist  of  five  members. 

rtTNCTlONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  establishing  various  admin- 
istrative courts  and  transferring  to  such 
courts  the  adjudicatory,  licensing,  and  rule- 
making functions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  United  States  Tarlfl 
Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  and  such  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  Commission  shall 
recommend.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
shall  study  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the 
functions  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  to 
such  an  administrative  court. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  required 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commlsatoo 
shaU— 

( 1 )  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
maintaining  within  the  agencies  studied  » 
prime  responsibility  for  protecting  the  intsr- 


ests  of  consumers  as  they  relate  to  the  func- 
tions performed  by  such  agencies  and  ad- 
ministrative courts;   and 

(2)  review  and  update  the  report  recom- 
mendations numbered  50  and  numbered  51 
with  respect  to  legal  services  and  procedures 
with  or  before  such  agencies  or  courts  made 
by  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  1955. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  President 
tad  the  Congress  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  appointment  and  confirmation  of 
all  members  of  the  Commission. 

POWERS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

SK.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  under  this  Act,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  hold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  administer 
such  oaths,  have  such  printing  and  binding 
done,  and  make  such  expenditures  as  the 
Conunlsslon  deems  advisable.  Subpenas 
shall  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  member  of  the  Commission 
designated  by  him  and  shall  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or 
any  such  member.  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Conunlsslon,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  Individuals. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Meml)ers  of  the  Commission 
who  are  not  otherwise  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
«125  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  active 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  functions  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

AUTHOBIZATIOK    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

EXPIRATION    OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  final 
report. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2291.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
beneficiary  shall  (if  otherwise  qualified) 
be  entitled  to  a  pro -rated  benefit  for  the 
month  in  which  he  (or  the  insured  in- 
dividual) dies.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  that  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  prohibits  benefit  payments 
for  the  last  month  of  a  beneficiary's  life 
from  being  paid  to  a  beneficiary's  sxirvi- 
vor  or  estate. 


Under  present  law,  benefit  payments 
for  the  last  month  of  a  beneficiary's  life 
must  be  refunded  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration then  issues  a  lump  sum 
death  benefit,  which  is  designed  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  associated  with  fu- 
neral and  mortuary  expenses. 

However,  these  death  benefits  do  not 
cover  the  expenses  which  a  beneficiary 
can  be  expected  to  have  incurred,  during 
that  portion  of  the  month  he  or  she  was 
alive. 

Under  present  law,  regardless  of  the 
date  of  month  of  the  decedent's  death, 
all  of  the  due  benefits  for  that  month 
must  be  returned  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  In  these  times  of  eco- 
nomic hardship,  exceedingly  high  medi- 
cal costs,  and  very  tight  budgets,  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  anyone  of  the  importance 
of  every  dollar  and  each  penny  of  a  bene- 
ficiary's income. 

Let  me  give  as  an  example  the  case  of 
an  elderly  couple  who  have  lived  most 
of  their  lives  in  Coventry,  R.I.  Mr.  A 
died  on  March  20;  when  his  widow  re- 
ceived their  March  benefits  in  early  April, 
she  was  told  that  she  must  return  the 
benefits,  and  that  she  would  eventually 
receive  a  replacement  check  equivalent 
only  to  her  survivor's  benefits.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Mr.  A's  own  monthly  expenses 
were  not  covered  by  benefits  and  Mrs.  A 
experienced  real  difiBculty  in  paying  the 
bills  for  that  month.  Statistics  show  us 
that  the  average  retired  couple  has  an 
annual  income  of  $6,400.  I  should  not 
have  to  emphasize  here  the  smallness  of 
this  income,  which  at  best  barely  covers 
food,  housing,  and  medical  expenses. 
Poverty  among  America's  senior  citizens 
is  endemic.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
deny  a  person's  survivors  or  estate  due 
benefits  for  the  last  month  in  which  they 
lived,  and  thus  worsen  their  financial 
situation. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
rectify  this  unjust  situation.  This  bill 
would  guarantee  a  proportional  benefit 
pajrment  to  a  survivor  or  to  an  estate, 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  month 
that  the  deceased  had  lived.  His  past 
monthly  expenses  would  then  be  fairly 
covered  by  the  social  security  benefit 
check.  This  would  lift  a  fairer  proportion 
of  the  heavy  financial  burden  off  the 
survivor's  shoulders. 

It  is  important  to  keep  our  complicated 
social  security  system  up  to  date  and 
adjusted  to  cope  with  today's  problems. 
Instead  of  yesterday's,  and  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  represents  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2291 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 
"Prorated  Benefit  for  Month  of  Death 
"(X)  (1)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  subsection   (a),   (b).   (c).    (d),   (e),   (f). 
(g),  or  (h)   of  this  section,  subsection  (a) 
of  section  223,  or  subsection  (a)  of  section 
228  which  (but  for  this  paragraph)   woTild 


terminate  an  Individual's  entitlement  to 
benefits  with  the  month  preceding  the  month 
In  which  he  (or  the  person  on  the  basis  of 
whose  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
such  benefits  are  payable)  dies,  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
under  any  such  subsection  for  the  month 
preceding  the  month  In  which  he  (or  such 
person)  dies  shall  (unless  another  event 
terminating  his  entitlement  occurs  after 
such  preceding  month  and  before  such 
death)  be  entitled  for  the  month  In  which 
he  (or  such  person)  dies  to  a  benefit  In  an 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B) 

"(B)  The  monthly  benefit  to  which  an  In- 
dlvidiial  Is  entitled  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  the  month  In  which  he  (or  the 
person  on  the  basis  of  whose  wsiges  and  self- 
employment  Income  such  benefit  is  payable) 
dies  shall  be  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  benefit  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  for  such  month  if  he  (or 
such  person)  had  died  in  the  foUowlng 
month  as  the  number  of  days  In  such  month 
through  the  date  of  such  death  bears  to  the 
totaJ  number  of  days  in  such  month. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sub- 
section (e),  (f),  (g),  or  (h)  of  this  section, 
the  monthly  benefit  to  which  an  individual 
may  be  entitled  under  any  such  subsection 
for  the  month  In  which  the  person  on  the 
basis  of  whose  waiges  and  self-employment 
income  such  benefit  Is  payable  dies  shall  be 
In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  benefit  to  which  such  Individual  would 
have  been  entitled  for  such  month  If  such 
person  had  died  in  the  preceding  month  as 
the  number  of  days  In  such  month  after  the 
date  of  such  person's  death  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  days  In  such  month.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  individual 
with  respect  to  any  month  tf  the  person  on 
the  basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  such  individual's  benefits  are 
payable  Is  not  entitled  to  a  benefit  for  such 
month  under  paragraph  (1).". 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(d)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  such  child's  insurance  bene- 
fit for  the  month  In  which  such  mdivldual 
dies  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  one- 
half  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
such  Individual  for  such  month  multiplied 
by  a  fraction  having  for  its  numerator  the 
number  of  days  In  such  month  through  the 
date  of  such  individual's  death  and  for  Its 
denominator  the  total  number  of  days  in 
such  month,  and  (B)  three -foiorths  of  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  such  Individ- 
ual multiplied  by  a  fraction  having  for  its 
numerator  the  number  of  days  In  such  month 
after  the  date  of  such  individual's  death  and 
for  Its  denominator  the  total  number  of  days 
in  such  month  (except  that  U  such  individ- 
ual is  not  entitled  to  a  benefit  foir  such 
month  by  reason  of  subsection  (x)  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  sHJply  as  though  such 
individual  had  died  prior  to  such  month).". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  thU  Act 
shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  deaths  oc- 
curring after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  is 
enacted. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2293.  A  bill  to  zunend  section  402 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  highway  safety  programs.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

COMFTTLSORT   HELMET   LAWS  RAISE 
CONST  IT  U  TiONAI.  QTTESTION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966  is  another  ex- 
ample of  Federal  legislation  encroaching 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  American  citi- 
zen and  the  reserved  powers  to  the  States. 
Section  402  of  this  statute  authorizes 
the    Secretary    of    Transportation    to 
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establish  highway  safety  program  stand- 
ards. In  pursiiance  of  this  authority,  the 
Secretary  Issued  on  June  27,  1967,  the 
Motorcycle  Safety  Program  Standard 
(23  CJF.R.  Part  204),  requiring  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  have  a  motorcycle 
safety  program.  In  meeting  the  stand- 
ards of  this  program,  the  Stites  are  re- 
quired, among  other  things,  to  enact  a 
compulsory  helmet  law,  whneby  every 
motorcycle  operator  and  pa&enger  is  re- 
quired to  wear  an  approved  s<  iety  helmet 
when  the  motorcycle  is  beiJig  operated 
on  streets  and  highways. 

State  compUance  through  the  enact- 
ment of  compulsory  helmet  liiws  is  prac- 
tically guaranteed,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
the  Secretary  of  Transpoi  tatlon  has 
ruled  that  any  State  which  refuses  to 
follow  the  Secretary's  communds  is  sub- 
ject to  severe  economic  penalties.  These 
penalties  include  forfeiture  t  y  the  State 
of  all  of  its  Federal  highway  !  af ety  funds 
and  10  percent  of  its  Federal  highway 
construction  funds. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  these  com- 
pulsory helmet  laws,  which  are  forced 
upon  the  several  States*  are  a  violation 
of  our  constitutional  libertle; ;.  There  are 
others  who  share  this  view.  The  Ameri- 
can Motorcycle  Association,  i  epresenting 
approximately  140,000  members,  has 
chidlenged  these  laws  since  their  very 
inception.  The  State  of  Caiifomia  has 
gallantly  refused  to  sacrifice  the  liberty 
of  its  citizens  for  the  sake  of  a  FederaJ 
handout,  and  Is  one  of  two  81  ates  having 
no  compulsory  helmet  law.  The  other  is 
the  State  of  Illinois,  whose  legislature 
repealed  the  State's  compuLiory  helmet 
law  after  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  it  was  an  unconstitutional 
denial  of  due  process.  

The  widespread  opposition  to  these 
laws  is  further  indicated  by  t  le  fact  that 
there  were  43  separate  courl  challenges 
to  State  and  municipal  headgear  legis- 
lation by  January  1, 1970.  In  3 1  instances, 
such  legislation  was  upheld  but  in  12 
it  was  declared  unconstitut  onal.  More 
specifically,  headgear  legislation  has 
been  declared  unconstitutio  lal  by  one 
State  supreme  court — Illinois:  by  three 
appellate  courts — Idaho.  Arirona,  Mich- 
igan :  and  eight  trial  courts—  two  in  New 
York,  and  one  each  in  Ohio,  F  orlda.  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  Colorado,  ind  Michi- 
gan. In  addition,  the  attorney  general 
of  Oklahoma  has  issued  an  c  pinion  that 
the  State's  compulsory  headgear  law  is 
unconstitutional,  and  the  at  omey  gen- 
eral of  New  Mexico  has  detei  mined  that 
a  proposed  city  ordinance  would  be  in- 
valid if  it  applied  to  citizens  over  eight- 
een years  of  age  . 

STATE  POLKm  POWER  VERSUS  IHDIVI  DT7AL  UBERTT 

The  supporters  of  compulory  helmet 
laws  maintain  that  such  leg  slatlon  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  State  p)lice  power. 
Although  it  cannot  be  precisely  defined, 
the  State  police  power  is  a  reserved  pow- 
er of  the  States,  and  Included  the  power 
to  enact  legislation  to  promqte  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  morals,  an^  welfare  of 
its  citizens.  Traditionally,  thi$  power  has 
been  broadly  construed  by  t^e  Supreme 
Court,  and  some  State  courtaJ  have  taken 
full   advantage  of   this   by   relying  on 


strained   interpretations   of 


power  In  U];>holdlng  compulsory  helmet 


the   police 


laws.  "Those  decisions  upholding  the 
laws,"  reads  a  Case  Note  from  the  Wis- 
consin Law  Review  (1969),  "rely  on  a 
strange  mixture  of  catchphrases.  The 
prevention  of  needless  additions  to  the 
welfare  rolls;  the  protection  of  'the 
reckless  citizen  against  himself' ;  and  the 
promotion  of  a  healthy  citizenry  'capable 
of  self-support,  of  bearing  arms,  and  of 
adding  to  the  resources  of  the  country* 
have  been  stressed." 

Conceivably,  Mr.  President,  almost  any 
law  compelling  an  individual  to  protect 
himself  from  possible  personal  injury 
could  be  justified  on  grounds  such  as 
these.  As  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michi- 
gan pointed  out  in  the  case  of  American 
Motorcycle  Association  against  Davids 
(1968),  it  could  be  argued  that  all  auto- 
mobile drivers  should  also  be  required 
"to  wear  helmets  or  buckle  their  seat 
belts  for  their  own  protection."  Indeed, 
motorcycles  themselves,  or  automobiles, 
or  planes,  or  boats,  or  guns,  or  any  num- 
ber of  items  could  be  outlawed  through 
this  extension  of  the  State  police  power, 
as  their  use  clearly  involves  an  element 
of  personal  risk. 

Fortunately,  there  are  well-establish- 
ed limitations  to  the  State  police  power, 
which  stand  in  opposition  to  the  kind  of 
benevolent  paternalism  that  is  inherent 
in  the  motorcycle  safety  program.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  State 
law  creating  an  unreasonable,  arbitrary, 
or  oppressive  infringement  of  individual 
liberty,  and  of  the  right  to  the  free  use 
of  one's  property,  is  a  violation  of  due 
process.  To  meet  the  test  of  constitution- 
ality, the  law  must  bear  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial relation  to  an  end  which  is  pub- 
lic. In  the  case  of  Mugler  against  Kan- 
sas (1887) ,  the  Supreme  Court  explained 
that: 

While  .  .  .  the  state  may  control  the  tastes, 
appetites,  habits,  dress,  food,  and  drink  of 
the  people,  our  system  of  government,  based 
upon  the  individuality  and  Intelligence  of 
the  citizen,  does  not  claim  to  control  him, 
except  as  to  his  conduct  to  others,  leaving 
him  the  sole  judge  as  to  all  that  only  af- 
fects himself. 

Because  a  compulsory  helmet  statute  Is 
directed  toward  the  safety  of  the  individ- 
ual rather  than  the  safety  of  the  public, 
it  can  thus  be  seen  that  such  a  law  rep- 
resents a  clear  departure  from  estab- 
lished principles  regulating  the  State 
police  power.  Mr.  Bruce  Kogan,  writing 
in  the  Dickinson  Law  Review  (1968) ,  em- 
phasizes this  crucial  consideration  in  his 
analysis  of  headgear  legislation : 

The  ancient  maxim  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alie- 
num  no  laedas  (so  use  your  own  that  you 
do  not  Injure  that  of  another)  has  often 
been  cited  as  one  of  the  essential  bases  of  the 
police  power.  In  this  regard,  the  protection 
of  the  public  welfare  through  past  applica- 
tions of  the  police  power  has  been  limited  to 
Instances  where  one  Individual's  conduct  ad- 
versely affected  others.  The  helmet  statutes. 
If  valid,  represent  an  extension  of  the  limits 
of  the  police  power  to  Include  the  regulation 
of  an  Individual's  conduct  where  he  alone 
could  be  adversely  affected. 

The  test  of  legitimacy  of  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power,  then,  is  the  existence  of 
a  direct  and  substantial  relationship  be- 
tween the  safety  of  the  motorcyclist  and 
the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  the 
general  welfare.  Clearly,  as  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Ctourt  observes,  a  compulsory 


helmet  law  "has  a  relationship  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  motorcyclist 
from  himself,  but  not  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare." 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
dividual has  a  fundamental  right  to  de- 
termine for  himself  whether  he  wishes  to 
increase  his  risks  or  reduce  them— so 
long  as  he  alone  is  endangered.  Helmets 
may  prevent  injuries,  but  they  do  not 
prevent  a,ccidents,  and  the  government 
has  no  business  telling  the  individual 
when  he  can  or  cannot  wear  a  helmet 
when  only  the  individual's  personal 
safety  is  Involved.  Even  if  it  is  true  that 
helmets  reduce  traffic  injuries  and  fatali- 
ties, the  fact  remains  that  the  decision 
to  wear  a  helmet  should  be  left  to  the 
individual,  using  his  own  judgment  and 
not  having  the  government  do  his  think- 
ing for  him.  The  individual  has  a  right 
to  be  left  alone  when  his  actions  do  not 
affect  the  public  health,  safety,  morals, 
and  the  general  welfare.  Justice  Louis 
Brandeis  stated  this  principle  eloquently 
in  his  famous  dissent  in  Olmstead  against 
United  States  (1928). 

He  noted: 

The  makers  of  our  Constitution  sought  to 
protect  Americans  In  their  beliefs,  their 
thoughts,  their  emotions  and  their  sensa- 
tions. They  conferred,  as  against  the  govern- 
ment, the  right  to  be  let  alone — the  most 
comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  clvlUzed  men  . . .  Experience  should 
teach  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect 
liberty  when  the  government's  purposes  are 
beneficent.  Men  born  to  freedom  are  natural- 
ly alert  to  repel  invasion  of  their  liberty  by 
evil-minded  riilers.  The  greatest  dangers  to 
liberty  lurk  In  Insidious  encroachment  by 
men  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  un- 
derstanding. 

THE  SAFETY  OF  SAFETY  HELMETS 

Although  the  statistics  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  helmet  legislation  has  brought 
about  a  substantial  reduction  of  highway 
injuries  and  deaths  in  motorcycle  acci- 
dents, it  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
countervailing  arguments  which  deny 
the  effectiveness  of  such  laws.  The  Amer- 
ican Motorcycle  Association  insists  that 
crash  helmets  may  actually  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  reducing  motorcycle 
fatalities,  because  their  advantages  are 
offset  by  the  fact  they  impair  sight  and 
hearing,  create  a  false  sense  of  security, 
cause  physical  discomfort  that  can  be 
distracting,  and  aggravate  or  possibly 
even  cause  neck  injuries  because  of  the 
extra  weight  of  the  helmet. 

Responses  to  these  arguments  by  the 
National  Highway  and  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration have  not  been  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, and  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  scientific  data  supporting  arguments 
for  or  against  mandatory  helmet  laws. 
In  1969,  for  example,  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  made  a 
study  which  indicated  that  the  effects 
of  helmets  in  reducing  serious  injuries  to 
the  head  and  face  were  counterbalanced 
by  an  increase  in  fatal  neck  injuries.  By 
comparing  the  distribution  of  injuries 
to  head,  face,  and  neck  before  and  after 
helmets  were  required,  the  study  showed 
a  34-percent  reduction  in  serious  injuries 
to  the  head,  a  27-percent  reduction  to 
serious  face  injuries,  but  a  75-percent 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  serious  in- 
juries to  the  neck.  On  August  9, 1973,  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
adopted  the  reconmiendatlon  that: 
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NHTSA  take  immediate  steps  to  confirm 
or  disconflrm  the  Implications  of  the  New 
Tork  State  report  that  the  wearing  of  hel- 
ments,  as  currently  designed,  Increases  the 
number  of  fatal  neck  injuries. 

Thus  far,  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  has  failed  to 
act  upon  this  recommendation.  To  be 
sure,  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration  has  had  7  years  to 
conduct  research  and  compile  data  on 
the  effectiveness  of  motorcycle  helmets, 
and  the  only  study  that  it  has  completed 
since  1968  is  the  Michigan-IUinois 
motorcycle  safety  helmet  study,  which 
concludes  that  compulsory  helmet  usage 
in  Michigan  reduced  fatal  or  serious 
head  injury  by  63  percent. 

In  response  to  this  study,  Lloyd  G. 
Turner,  former  chief  of  the  Caiifomia 
Office  of  Traffic  Safety,  makes  the  point 
that: 

Lf  one  assumes  the  Mlchlgan-IUlnols 
Motorcycle  Safety  Helmet  Study  Is  valid  and 
that  it  covers  all  aspects  of  the  problem, 
then  it  would  appear  that  States  with  com- 
pulsory helmet  laws  would  have  from  40 
percent  to  60  percent  lower  motorcycle 
fatality  rates.  The  actual  figures  prove  this 
Is  not  the  case.  Therefore,  California  must 
be  doing  something  that  is  Just  as  effective 
as  mandatory  motorcycle  helmets.  Califor- 
nia needs  proof  positive  that  helmet  legisla- 
tion will  further  reduce  the  fatalities. 

Pointing  to  California's  comprehensive 
motorcycle  safety  program,  which  in- 
cludes motorcycle  driver  education  in  the 
public  schools.  Turner  insists  that: 

Mandatory  motorcycle  helmet  legislation 
is  not  indispensable  to  an  effective  compre- 
hensive traffic  safety  program.  Motorcycle 
helmet  legislation  is  only  one  small  unproven 
element  In  a  comprehensive  program  desiring 
to  ameliorate  a  complex  multi-faceted  pro- 
gram. 

Indeed,  Caiifomia  motorcycle  accident 
statistics  do  not  seem  to  support  head- 
gear legislation.  According  to  Turner, 
CaUfomla  motorcycle  fatalities  per 
10,000  registered  motorcycles  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  national 
average.  Moreover,  adds  Turner: 

California  has  better  roadways  and  year 
round  riding  climate,  which  Indicates  more 
miles  of  travel  at  higher  speeds,  and  thus  a 
higher  exposure  rate.  The  death  to  Injury 
ratio  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  na- 
tional average  of  the  states  with  mandatory 
helmet  legislation.  The  downward  trend  of 
death  per  10,000  registered  motorcycles  and 
death  per  injury  Is  approximately  the  same 
In  California  as  for  the  States  with  manda- 
tory motorcycle  helmet  legislation. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  scientific  data  on  hel- 
met usage  is  incomplete,  and  compul- 
sory helmet  legislation,  on  the  grounds 
of  safety  alone,  may  be  premature. 

Whatever  the  effectiveness  of  crash 
helmets  in  reducing  traffic  fatalities,  the 
fact  remains  that  their  mandatory  use 
Is  a  denial  of  due  process.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  inasmuch  as  there  is  even  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial relationship  exists  between 
headgear  legislation  and  reduced  motor- 
cycle fatalities.  "Most  cyclists  agree," 
asserts  the  author  of  the  case  note  in 
the  Wisconsin  Law  Review,  "that  wear- 
tag  a  helmet  takes  much  of  the  enjoy- 
ment out  of  riduig  the  motorcycle.  Hel- 
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mets  are  a  nuisance  when  the  cyclist 
reaches  his  destination,  and  their  re- 
quired use  often  prevents  a  cyclist  fnwn 
tiaking  riders  since  they  seldom  have  a 
helmet  available.  This  result  infringes  on 
the  cyclist's  right  to  the  use  of  his  prop- 
erty. The  law  deprives  the  cyclist  of  his 
freedom  to  choose  what  risks  he  will  take, 
and  if  and  how  he  will  guard  himself 
from  these  risks.  These  infringements 
may  seem  trivial  to  the  noncyclists,  but 
if  helmets  were  required  for  all  motor- 
ists, these  and  other  'trivial'  infringe- 
ments would  suddenly  become  very  im- 
portant." 

During  the  last  Congress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  abolished  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration's  require- 
ment that  seat  belt  interlocks  be  in- 
stalled in  all  new  automobiles.  We  should 
now  proceed  to  abolish  the  compulsory 
helmet  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  better  ways  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  motorcycle  traffic  fatali- 
ties. In  the  well-known  case  of  Shelton 
against  Tucker  (1960),  it  was  said  that: 

In  a  series  of  decisions  this  Court  has 
held  that,  even  though  the  governmental 
purpose  be  legitimate  and  substantial,  that 
purpose  cannot  be  pursued  by  means  that 
broadly  stifle  fundamental  personal  liberties 
when  the  end  can  be  narrowly  achieved. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  ways  to  protect  the  motorcyclist 
through  a  more  traditional  use  of  the 
police  power.  Motorcycle  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  for  example,  could  be  re- 
quired to  include  acceptable  safety  hel- 
mets as  part  of  the  original  equipment 
of  the  motorcycle,  in  the  same  way  that 
automobile  manufacturers  are  required 
to  provide  safety  seat  belts.  In  this  way, 
the  motorcyclist  would  be  encouraged, 
but  not  required,  to  wear  a  helmet  and 
the  decision  to  wear  the  helmet  would 
be  made  by  the  individual  rather  than 
the  Government. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
to  achieve  these  ends  amends  section  204 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
provides  that  any  highway  safety  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  not  include  any  re- 
quirement that  a  State  adopt  a  law  re- 
quiring motorcycle  operators  or  pas- 
sengers 18  years  of  age  or  over  to  wear 
a  safety  helmet  while  riding  on  the 
streets  and  highways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  titled  "Fuzzy's 
Point,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  21, 
1975,  issue  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bruce  Davy  to  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
dated  June  6,  1975,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2293 

THE    FREE    MOTORCTCLINO   ACT 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately following  the  ninth  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the  pur- 


pose of  the  seventh  and  eighth  sentences 
of  this  subsection,  a  highway  safety  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  shall  not  include 
any  requirement  that  a  State  Implement  such 
a  program  by  adopting  or  enforcing  any  law, 
rule,  or  regulation  based  on  a  standard  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion requiring  any  motorcycle  operator  18 
years  of  age  or  older  or  passenger  18  years 
of  age  or  older  to  wear  a  safety  helmet  when 
operating  or  riding  a  motorcycle  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  that  State.". 

[Prom  the  Richmond  News  Leader. 

May  21,  1976] 

Tnzzi'a  Point 

Frankly,  we're  not  much  for  those  mean 

machines  that  some  people  call  motorcycles, 

and   that   aficionados   call   bikes.   We   have 

other  names  for  them.  But  we  might  as  well 

confess   it:    We're   for   Fuzzy   Davy — a  bike 

fancier  of  the  first  water.  He  has  a  case  to 

make,  and  It  Is  a  good  one. 

Early  this  month.  Fuzzy  and  about  150 
bikers  riding  about  120  bikes  varoomed  Into 
Capitol  Square.  They  were  members  and 
supporters  of  A  Brotherhood  Against  Totali- 
tarian Enactments  (ABATE).  Their  com- 
plaint? Virginia's  law  requiring  riders  of 
motorcycles  to  wear  safety  helmets. 

Using  a  portable  PA  system,  P\izzy  Davy — 
director  and  state  co-ordlnat«r  of  ABATE — 
told  the  crowd  that  safety  helmets  "restrict 
vision  and  hearing."  He  also  said  that 
helmets  "hinder  the  ability  to  ride  defen- 
sively," and  that  they  often  cause  neck  and 
whiplash  Injuries.  "Most  Important,"  he  said, 
the  helmet  law  "Is  an  infringement  of  our 
individual  liberty."  He  contended  that  wear- 
a  helmet  should  be  a  matter  of  personal 
choice. 

In  our  opinion.  Fuzzy  and  his  feUow  mem- 
bers of  ABATE  make  a  nice  philosophical 
point.  No  government  has  any  legitimate 
business  In  attempting  to  force  individuals 
to  be  "safe"  through  statutes  and  laws.  And 
the  reason  for  that  Is  as  fundamental  as  it 
is  clear:  No  goverrmient  knows  better  than 
the  individual,  what  Is  In  the  Individual's 
best  Interest.  Generally,  government  tends 
to  be  on  Its  firmest  ground  when  It  seeks 
to  protect  the  Individual  from  others;  simi- 
larly, government  tends  to  be  on  Its  weakest 
ground  when  It  seeks  to  protect  the  Individ- 
ual from  himself. 

For  example.  It  Is  one  thing  to  have  traffic 
safety  laws  requiring  vehicles  to  move  In  a 
certain  direction  on  a  certain  side  of  the 
road;  without  such  laws,  roadways  would 
be  nightmares  of  chaos.  It  Is  something  else 
entirely  to  compel  the  wearing  of  a  safety 
helmet — or.  In  automobUes.  the  wearing  of 
a  safety  belt — on  the  presumption  that  In 
the  event  of  an  accident,  the  driver  \b  less 
Ukely  to  emerge  looking  like  a  crushed 
pretzel. 

If  a  biker  or  the  driver  of  a  car  beUeves 
that  he  Is  safer  not  wearing  a  helmet  or  iiot 
wearing  a  safety  belt,  then  It  ought  to  be 
his  privilege  In  a  free  society  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  that  belief.  No  government  should 
succiunb  to  the  superficially  seductive  argu- 
ments of  paternalistic  protectionists  forever 
declaiming  their  commitment  to  "safety." 
Taking  care  of  one's  self  Is  the  self's — not 
the  goverimient's — concern. 

Fuzzy  Davy  and  35  of  his  supporters  were 
ticketed  by  the  police  for  not  wearing  safety 
helmets.  That  was  on  May  4.  Fuzzy's  case 
Is  scheduled  to  be  heard  In  the  traffic  division 
of  Richmond's  General  District  Court  on 
Friday.  ABATE's  Intent  Is  to  challenge  Vir- 
ginia's compulsory  helmet  law  In  court,  and 
to  have  the  law  overturned.  Despite  our 
sentiments  regarding  motorcycles,  we  hope 
that — com©  Friday — Futzzy  and  his  friends 
prevaU. 

We  believe  In  the  usefulness  of  safety 
helmets  for  bikers,  as  we  believe  In  the  use- 
fulness of  safety  belts  for  drivers  of  automo- 
bUes. But  we  also  believe  that  no  Individual 
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should  be  governmentally  required  to  wear 
them.  With  Fuzzy  and  ABATE,  we(  subscribe 
to  the  propoeltloa  that  forcing  individuals 
to  be  "safe"  Is  not  a  matter  Justlqably  sub- 
jectable  to  governmental  decree.  ' 


[Prom  the  Richmond  News  tietudef.  June  6. 

1975) 

Spxclu.     to     thx     Forum  :      Mo^rctcust 

Sxpukota  Views  on  Hklmtt  iIaw 

QMtatSVUAJt. 

Bditoi,  Tbx  NrwB  Lx&on :  I  was  pleased  by 
The  News  Leader's  support  of  motcrcycUsts' 
opposition  to  compulsory  helibet  laws 
["Fuzzy's  Point."  May  21  ] .  T 

It  Is  significant  that  during  dlscu-sslons 
of  the  mandatory  helmet  law  for  motor- 
cyclists, supporters  of  the  law  mever  ask 
where  the  Idea  of  helmet  laws  originated. 
The  common  assumption  Is  thait  motor- 
cyclists saw  the  need  for  a  safety  {device  to 
protect  them  In  case  of  accident.  fThen  the 
motorcyclists  suggested  the  Idea  to  a  leg- 
islator, who  Introduced  a  bUl  that  aventuaUy 
became  law  and  spread  across  th*  country 
because  the  results  were  excellent.    I 

The  truth  Is  that  one  ambitious  man. 
who  worked  at  the  time  for  the  D^jartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfat'e.  wrote 
a  study  of  motorcycle  safety.  He  tent  that 
study  to  the  National  Highway  Tra^c  Safety 
Administration,  an  agency  of  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  clalsalng  that  hel- 
mets would  reduce  highway  fatalities  by 
40  to  60  per  cent.  I 

Congress  passed  the  Highway  skfety  Act 
In  1966.  That  law  says  that  stales  which 
have  not  implemented  a  highway  safety  pro- 
gram will  have  their  share  of  federal  high- 
way money  cut  by  10  per  cent.  Th*  manda- 
tory helmet  law  was  part  of  that  safety  pro- 
gram. This  Is  blackmail.  I 

While  this  legislation  was  being  debated, 
the  bikers  were  on  the  road,  haviiip  a  pood 
time  riding  their  machines.  Nobody  asked 
their  opinion.  The  next  thing  tne  bikers 
knew  was  that  they  had  to  buy  (4(|  helmets 
that  hinder  the  ability  to  ride  defensively 
and  could  break  p,  oersnn'"!  ^e-v  in  ihe  p"pn» 
of  an  accident.  Bikers  complained!  to  their 
elected  officials,  but  these  offlclala  did  not 
want  to  Jeoi>ardlze  federal  highway  assist- 
ance, j 

Then  bikers  started  doing  some  Checking. 
They  learned  that  statistics  pro^d  what 
they  knew  all  along;  helmets  don't  ive  lives. 
The  average  national  fatality  rate  fbr  bikers 
has  increased  1  5  to  3.5  per  cent  since  the 
national  helmet  law  was  passed.  Tnere  were 
no  statlstlirs  anvwhere  near  tbe  40  |ner  cent 
decrease  predicted  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration.  \ 

Some  engineers  who  are  also  blkerf  decided 
to  test  the  helmets.  They  found  thall  helmets 
offer  onlv  a  little  nrotectlon  In  som4  slldlng- 
type  accidents  which  occur  at  sn^eds  less 
than  16  miles  an  hour  They  found  that  it 
would  take  a  helmet  seven  Inches  Tthlck  to 
offer  the  same  protection  at  30  miles  an  hour. 

Now  comes   the  scary   part.  I 

We  are  told  we  are  protecting  all  citizens 
because  we  will  become  tax  burdens  If  we 
are  injured,  because  of  lost  JobfT  police 
Investigation  costs,  and  Increased  Ifisurance 
premiums.  But  what  of  auto  accidents?  Many 
more  persons  are  Injured  In  car  iccldents 
than  In  motorcvcle  ar"1d»»rit".  But  Hr<"er<!  o' 
cars  are  not  required  to  wear  hslmets — 
or  even  seat  belts.  What  of  alcoholism? 
Isn't  that  a  public  burden?  The  govern- 
ment's answer  to  the  question  of  aliiohollsm 
was  to  reduce  the  drinking  age  to  18. 

Tf  the  government  can  oass  a  helmet  law 
and  claim  that  It  Is  protecting  everybody, 
ho'^  l0"<?  will  It  b"  before  oeHootrlonc  w'li  be 
reoulred  to  wear  helmets''  How  Ion'  will  It 
be  before  motorcycles  and  even  jars  are 
outlawed?  WUl  we  be  required  to  Tide  sub- 
ways  because   only  then   we   will    >e   safe? 

Everyone  know^  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  written  to  i«tabll8h 
a  government  that  would  be  contnlled  by 
the  people.  The  men  and  women  who  founded 


this  country  revolted  against  an  all-powerful 
king,  over  whose  actions  they  had  no  control. 
The  Founding  Fathers  produced  a  BUI  of 
Rights  to  guarantee  Individual  liberty. 
Liberty  Is  what  the  bikers  lost.  All  of  us 
will  continue  to  lose  our  liberty,  unless  we 
stand  up  and  fight  for  our  rights — now, 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

Bbtjci:  R.  Davt. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2295.  A  bill  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

rEOEKAL    FINANCIAL    DISCLOSTTRE    ACT    1975 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  expressed  my  interest  in 
and  support  of  legislation  requiring  dis- 
closure by  public  officials  of  income, 
assets,  debts,  and  other  transactions  in 
securities,  commodities,  and  real  estate. 
Previous  proposals  dealt  only  with  the 
Congress — presumably  because  Congress- 
men are  elected  public  oflBcials  who 
should  be  answerable  to  the  citizens  who 
elected  them. 

I  have  never  had  any  quarrel  with  that 
position,  but  I  have  always  believed  that 
disclosure  by  Members  of  Congress  covers 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  over- 
all need  for  public  information. 

The  Congress  is  but  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  comprises  the  executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative  arms,  of  which  the  execu- 
tive is  by  far  the  largest. 

In  my  opinion,  a  financial  disclosure 
bill,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  include  pub- 
lic statements  by  policy-making  ofiBcials 
of  aU  three  Government  branches. 
Elected  officials  are  answerable  to  their 
constituents,  but  to  whom  are  appointed 
officials  responsive? 

For  that  reason,  in  1973,  I  introduced 
S.  366  which  would  have  required  every 
Federal  officer  and  employee  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government  to  file  an- 
nual statements  of  Income,  assets,  liabili- 
ties, transactions  in  securities,  and  com- 
modities. The  cutoff  for  filing  at  that 
time  was  $15,000.  Now.  due  to  inflation 
and  changes  in  attitude  toward  policy, 
it  is  believed  that  a  more  realistic  limit 
should  be  $25,000. 

My  bill,  which  I  introduce  today,  calls 
for  the  annual  filing  of  a  public  state- 
ment by  every  candidate  for  election  to 
Federal  office,  every  Member  of  Congress, 
every  member  of  a  uniformed  service, 
every  officer  and  employee  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  compensated  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  per  annum,  or  in  excess 
of  pay  grade  0-6  of  the  uniformed 
service. 

The  bill  calls  for  disclosure  in  general, 
of: 

First.  Each  item  of  income,  or  gift  in 
excess  of  $100.00; 

Second.  The  identity  of  each  asset  val- 
ued in  excess  of  $1,000.00; 

Third.  Each  transaction  in  securities 
of  any  business  in  excess  of  $1,000.00  in 
value; 

Fourth.  Each  transaction  in  commodi- 
ties valued  in  excess  of  $1,000.00;  and 

Fifth.  Each  purchase  or  sale  of  real 
property — except  for  a  personal  resi- 
dence— having  a  value  In  excess  of 
$1,000.00. 


All  reports  would  be  filed  not  later  than 
May  15  in  each  year  with  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  would  be  maintained  as 
public  records. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  my  bill 
for  public  financial  disclosure  is  fair,  it 
applies  to  every  officer  and  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Government  fairly. 

It  seeks  information  relative  to  income, 
assets,  gifts,  et  cetera,  received  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  It  does  not  seek 
total  information  relative  to  inherited  or 
acquired  holdings  prior  to  the  holding  of 
Federal  office  or  to  net  worth. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  out- 
side sources  of  income  and  the  nature  of 
investments  in  securities  and  commodi- 
ties lest  there  be  conflicts  of  interest  dur- 
ing the  period  of  holding  public  office. 
But  beyond  that  there  would  be  an  inva- 
sion of  privacy. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  19,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  referral,  for 
appropriate  services  provided  by  other 
State  agencies,  of  blind  or  disabled  chil- 
dren who  are  receiving  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits. 

S.    104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOu-srE,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  104)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  in- 
clusion of  the  services  of  licensed  regis- 
tered nurses  under  medicare  and  medi- 
caid. 

S.    454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
454,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.    864 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Felson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  TtrnwEy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  854,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to 
require  congressional  approval  for  any 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  involving  a 
major  weapons  system  or  major  defense 
service,  and  to  require  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  total  amount  of  sales,  credit 
sales,  and  guaranties  made  to  any  coun- 
try or  international  organization. 

S.    948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  948,  the 
Home  Purchase  Incentive  Act  of  1975. 

S.    1736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
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Btor  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt),  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1736,  a  bill  granting  the  Nitlonal  Ski 
Patrol  Association  a  Federal  charter. 

S.    1985 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1985)  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  a  continuing  survey 
of  existing  methods  of  direct  marketing 
from  farmers  to  consumers  in  each 
State. 

S.    2156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DoiiE- 
mci)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2156,  a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate 
the  wages  by  employers  for  Income  tax 
withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntisgn), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoBtENici),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2157) 
to  amend  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  no  State  shall  be 
required  to  administer  individual  means 
tests  for  provision  of  education,  nutri- 
tion, transportation,  recreation,  social- 
ization, or  associated  services  provided 
thereunder  to  groups  of  low-Income 
individuals  aged  60  or  older. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  65)  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Women  in  1976. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLXTTION    116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  115)  relating  to  the 
publication  of  economic  and  social  statis- 
tics for  Americans  of  Spanish  origin  or 
descent. 

SEN  AIT    BESOLirnON    176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
175)  amending  rule  XLTV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  to  require  that 
copies  of  confidential  personal  financial 
disclosure  reports  filed  imder  such  rule 
be  furnished  In  resix>nse  to  subpenas 
Issued  in  criminal  cases. 


Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
alternative  plan  for  pay  adjustments  for 
Federal  employees  under  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems recommended  and  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  on  August  26,  1975,  un- 
der section  6306(c)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  239 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DISAP- 
PROVING THE  ALTERNATIVE  PLAN 
FOR  PAY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.) 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  the  foUow- 
Ing  resolution: 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  240— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  SALE  OF  GRAIN  TO 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

8.  Rxs.  240 

Whereas  stability  of  grain  prices  Is  neces- 
sary to  minimize  Inflation  In  the  price  ol 
many  foods,  including  meat;  and 

Whereas  stability  of  grain  prices  Is  also 
necessary  to  avoid  excessive  fluctuation  In 
the  Income  of  fanners;  and 

Whereas  regular  and  more  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  grain  export  sales  Is  needed 
to  permit  better  planning  In  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  spKjradlc  purchases  of  large  quan- 
tities of  United  States  grain  by  the  Soviet 
Union  are  disruptive  of  the  world  grain  mar- 
ket, are  not  In  the  best  economic  and  politi- 
cal Interests  of  either  country,  are  detrimen- 
tal to  world  food  security,  and  may  cause 
difficulties  for  our  regular  foreign  custom- 
ers :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  Immediately  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  under  which  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  sell  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  agree  to  purchase  annually,  for  the 
next  three  or  more  years,  specified  quantities 
of  grain  agreed  upon  by  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  intensify 
efforts  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Information  concerning  crop  prospects  and 
grain  Import  requirements  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  was  to  be  supplied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Cooperation  In 
Agriculture  Agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  June 
19,  1973. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

BILATERAL  GRAIN   AGREEMENT   WITH   THE  TJ.S.SJI. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  that  would  urge 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  bilateral  agreement  whereby  the 
Russians  would  annually  buy  a  regular 
amoimt  of  grain  from  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  also  urges  the  President 
to  work  more  actively  to  obtain  from  the 
Soviet  Union  the  import  and  short-term 
crop  forecast  information  the  Russians 
agreed  to  give  us  in  1973. 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why 
the  Senate  should  approve  such  a  reso- 
lution and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  "pros" 
greatly  outnumber  the  "cons."  Any  bi- 
lateral negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  course,  can  only  be  negotiated 
if  it  is  mutually  advantageous.  Such  an 
agreement  as  outlined  in  the  resolution 
would  be  mutually  advantageous.  First.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  United  States. 

BENSriTS  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any 
other  country  for  that  matter,  are 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  United  States  for 
several  reasons  which  I  and  many  other 


advocates  of  grain  exports  have  been 
speaking  of  in  recent  weeks.  Grain  sales 
made  in  a  regular  amount  every  year,  as 
envisioned  under  this  resolution,  would 
have  all  those  same  advantages  without 
the  disadvsuitages  that  critics  of  the  sales 
have  been  talking  about  ever  since  the 
most  recent  sales  were  announced. 

Grain  exports  are  important  not  just 
to  farmers,  but  to  consumers  and  tax- 
payers, and  to  the  public  and  national 
interest  as  a  whole.  I  would  just  like  to 
underscore  the  main  advantages  at  this 
point. 

First,  grain  exports  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  That  means  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar is  strengthened  on  the  world  mar- 
ket which  in  turn  means  that  every 
American  who  buys  foreign  goods,  and 
that  is  nearly  everybody,  is  able  to  get 
more  for  his  money.  So  grain  exports 
are  important  to  consumers.  Grain  ex- 
ports also  bring  a  great  deal  of  wealth 
into  this  country  which  we  might  not 
have  had  otherwise.  That  wealth  is  an 
economic  stimulus  which  is  especially 
important  now  as  our  economy  attempts 
to  recover  from  the  recession. 

Third,  grain  exports  keep  the  farm 
sector  healthy.  That  means  American 
taxpayers  have  less  to  worry  about  get- 
ting back  into  the  Federal  agricultural 
subsidies  that  cost  the  taxpayer  roughly 
$4.5  bllUon  as  recently  as  1972. 

Finally,  grain  exports  and  other  farm 
exports  create  a  great  number  of  jobs 
directly  and  indirectly.  A  great  many 
more  people  would  have  been  unem- 
ployed last  year  had  we  not  exported  $22 
billion  worth  of  farm  products.  Regular 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  en- 
visioned under  this  resolution  would  con- 
tribute to  all  those  benefits. 

Most  critics  of  the  Russian  grain  sales 
recently  have  been  talking  in  terms  of 
the  inflationary  impact  the  sales  would 
have  on  food  prices  for  consumers.  Many 
of  us  feel  strongly  that  the  inflationary 
impact  on  food  prices  of  the  most  recent 
sales  is  negligible.  However,  we  can  judge 
from  the  experience  of  recent  years  that 
food  prices  rise  most  quickly  when  the 
farm  commodities  go  up  and  down,  or 
fluctuate,  sharply.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  purchase  regular  amounts  of 
grain  every  year,  it  would  greatly  stabi- 
lize the  price  of  grain.  Thus,  it  would  also 
hopefully  stabilize  the  price  of  food  for 
consumers. 

Regular  grain  purchases  by  Uie  Soviet 
Union  would  help  stabilize  the  income 
for  farmers  as  well.  In  the  1974-75  wheat 
crop  year,  for  example,  farmers  went  all 
out  to  produce  a  bumper  crop  of  grain. 
A  good  portion  of  their  effort  was  di- 
rectly in  response  to  urging  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Farmers  in  Kansas  and 
other  States  have  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  bumper  wheat  crop.  Now  they 
strenuously  object  to  efforts  by  Congress 
or  labor  unions  or  consumer  advocates  or 
anybody  else  to  restrict  their  access  to 
world  markets  which  they  have  worked 
so  hard  to  produce  for.  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic with  their  concerns  and  I  believe 
that  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sions  as  envisioned  by  this  resolution 
would  help  insure  that  our  farmers 
would  have  access  to  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  manner,  farmers  would  be 
able  to  receive  a  more  stable  Income  that 
they  have  worked  so  hard  for. 
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A  regular  sales  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  allow  farmers  and 
the  Department  of  Agrlcullkire  to  more 
accurately  plan  what  should  be  planted 
In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  own 
market  and  the  world  marlet.  It  would 
aUow  farmers  and  fertilize-  companies 
and  equipment  companies  and  other  re- 
lated industries,  to  more  acciiratelv  plan 
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what  amount  of  material  td  produce  In 
order  to  meet  the  input  nesds  of  agri- 
culture. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution.  If 
adopted  and  carried  out.  would  have  a 
great  number  of  advantages  f  sr  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  as  I  mentloneJ  earlier  In 
order  to  be  successful,  there  Eiust  be  mu- 
^1  advantages  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

BENEJTTS   TO   THE   VS.att. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  Russians  from  a  bilateral 
agreement.  The  main  advantage  obvious- 
ly should  be  the  additional  fcod  security 
they  would  gain.  For  if  the  Rissians  buy 
a  regular  amount  of  grain  i;very  year 
they  should  be  able  to  accun:ulate  some 
additional  stocks  which  they  would  be 
able  to  use  in  their  lean  yeari .  The  con- 
cept of  buying  a  regular  amount  of  grain 
every   year    implies    that   the   USSR 
would  buy  more  grain  In  some  years  than 
they  need  and  buy  less  grali  in  other 

fw    ^^'l  ^^^  "^^-  ^  ths  manner, 
they  would  accumulate  excesi  stocks  in 

=?^t  r"X  ^"^   "^®  "P  ^>se  excess 
stocks  In  other  years. 

But  the  advantage  would  lie  that  by 

bujing  regularly,  the  Russians  would  not 

be  dependent  upon  the  uncertainties  of 

weather    and    crop    producUcn    In    our 

country  and  In  other  countriijs  such  as 

Canada  and  Australia.  As  has  happened 

this  year,  the  crops  in  Australli.  Canada. 

and  other  countries  have  been  reduced 

due  to  adverse  weather  cond  tions.  We 

H««®.^?/°'^""*^^  In  the  crcp  produc- 
tion In  this  country  but  it  clerrly  would 

L  K?i^^^*^^^  ^°^  weather  conditions 
to  be  bad  in  all  the  countries  the  Soviet 
Dnton  normally  buys  from.  Suth  a  com- 
TTT^i°r  °'  ^''^"^  '^^^  put  'iie  Soviet 
Sitiin  ^h«  P°«\"°"/>f  not  beliig  able  to 
f^,^  ^^  ^^  *^^y  need  'rom  any 
of^/ir,?^  purchasing  regulail  amounts 

wn^H  L  r""  "^,^^^^  y*^'"-  th^  Russians 
would  be  less  vulnerable  to  un(^rtainties 
to  toe  weather  worldwide  and  to  crop 
conditions  that  can  change  froL  year  to 

In  addlUon.  the  Russians  pjesumably 
would  obtain  some  econoniic  3dvantege 
by  buying  grain  regularly.  %  other 
words,  if  the  Russians  purchise  grain 
here  during  times  of  surph^TS^ey^b" 
viously  would  be  able  to  obt^iii  u  a?  a 
better  pnce.  In  addition  to  Jabili^lng 
our  own  market,  it  would  help luie  RiS- 

n^'f^'^  '^^  "'^  PurchaslngTatto^v 
need  from  year  to  year  they  rui  the  risk 

a{  ?S  ^°h'^  '°  '"^^^  largelurchSS 
at  times  when  our  own  supply^  is  short 
and  prices  are  high.  So  the  ^onom^J 
benefit  to  the  V.Sb.R.  fa^Sthtr  re^^on 
fornegotiatlng  such  an  agreenTnt 

The  poUUcal  factor  for  thfe  Soviet 
Sni^rL^  In^Portant  and  shou^Jbe  con- 
sidered as  one  that  supports  Isuch  an 
»8j;!ement.  It  is  undoubtedly  eictr^S 
nT'f^  «°^barrassing  TTt^  sTvi^ 
Union  to  come  to  the  center  of 


italist   world,    the   United   States,   and 
purchase  the  grain  their  country  needs. 
Such  huge  purchases  by  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
blatant  demonstrations  that  the  Soviet 
agricultural   system   is   not  capable   of 
feeding  its  own  country.  Large  purchases 
by  the  Soviet  Union  underscore  the  fact 
that  31  percent  of  the  Russian  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  agriculture  while  only 
4  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  food  for  our  entire  coun- 
try.  On  the  other  hand,   regular  pur- 
chases every  year  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment   would    probably    largely   go   un- 
noticed throughout  the  world,  just  as 
purchases  by  our  regular  customers,  like 
Japan,  normaUy  do.  Rather  than  have 
headlines    splashed    across    newspapers 
throughout  the  world,  it  would  unques- 
tionably be  more  acceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  quietly  make  the  purchases 
they  need  every  year. 

Regular  purchases  of  grain  every  year 
would  also  allow  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
meet  their  commitments  and  promises  to 
the   Soviet  people  more   easily.   Soviet 
leaders  have  promised  the  Russian  peo- 
ple a  better  standard  of  living.  The  Rus- 
sian people  have  been  promised  a  better 
diet  with  more  protein.  That  means  the 
U.S.S.R.  must  maintain  large  livestock 
herds.  And  as  I  understand,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  presently  feeding  over 
100  million  tons  of  grain  every  year  to 
livestock.  Regular  grain  purchases  In  this 
country  would  give  the  Soviet  leaders 
the  assurance  they  need  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  grain  and  food  they  have  prom- 
ised. The  absence  of  the  food  security 
that  could  be  provided  imder  this  reso- 
lution  could   mean   that   the  Russians 
would  be  forced  to  devastate  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  livestock  herds  in  lean  years. 
In  1963,  that  resulted  In  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  pigs  from  70  million  to  40 
million  in  a  matter  of  months. 
I   ®J?  t^®'"^  are  a  great  many  advantages 
in  this  resolution  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  as  well.  But  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  Important  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  well. 


IMPORT ANCK  TO  TIBB  WORLD 


the  cap- 


USDA  and  International  grain  officials 
estimate  that  80  percent  of  the  world 
fluctuation  in  food  prices  Is  due  to  short- 
falls in  grain  production  by  the  Russians 
and  their  subsequent  purchases  on  the 
world  market.  Last  year,  we  held  the 
World  Pood  Conference  to  attempt  the 
creation  of  a  food  reserve  system  that 
would  guard  the  world  food  security 
against  such  purchases.  But  the  world 
food  reserve  concept  Is  difficult  and 
loaded  with  political  and  pr\cUcal  prob- 
lems that  have  not  been  overcome  yet 

However,  the  world  food  security  prob- 
lem could  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  bi- 
lateral agreement  envisioned  under  this 
resolution.  Regular  purchases  by  the  So- 
viet Union  would  allow  the  United  States 
and  other  producing  nations  to  regularly 
plan  the  production  necessary  to  meet 
those  needs.  And  It  would  end  the  peri- 
odic drawdowns  and  volatUe  price  swings 
that  have  caused  such  problems  for  im- 
porting countries. 

Regular  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
would  also  better  protect  our  regular  cus- 
tomers. The  Europeans  and  the  Japanese 


for  example,  have  been  concerned  with 
and  affected  by  supply  drawdowns  and 
volatile  price  swings  in  our  market  The 
supply  and  price  stability  that  coidd  be 
achieved  with  regular  sales  to  the  Rus 
sians  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  ben 
eflt  to  all  those  nations  that  buy  in  our 
market.  y  m  ova 

So  for  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President 
I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  approve 
this  resolution  and  the  President  act 
prompUy  on  it.  For,  as  I  have  indicated 
the  benefits  are  numerous 

FORM  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

As  indicated  in  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion, the  precise  form  of  the  agreement 
would  have  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
^w®  V^^w®-^-  Presumably,  the  agreement 
should  be  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  yean 
but  would  be  better  for  a  period  of  5  or 
more  years. 

The  quantity  of  grain  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Russians  every  year  would  also 
have  to  be  negotiated.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wiU  probably  need  about  60 
miUion  tons  in  the  next  5  years  On  an 
average,  that  would  be  about  12  million 
tons  per  year.  In  all  likelihood,  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  need  nearly  as  much  u 
12  million  tons  in  some  years  but  would 
need  substantially  more  than  that  In 
others. 

It  would  be  my  expectation  that  some 
flexibility  should  be  permitted  in  the 
amount  of  grain  to  be  purchased  every 
year.  That  would  be  to  our  advantage  as 
well  as  to  the  Russians.  In  other  words, 
if  12  million  tons  were  agreed  upon  as 
the  average  amount  to  be  sold  it  might 
be  agreed  that  the  annual  amount  could 
be  as  little  as  8  to  10  million  tons  or  as 
much  as  14  to  16  million  tons.  That  would 
be  mutually  advantageous.  For  in  our 
own  case,  obviously,  we  might  find  our- 
selves with  a  relatively  short  crop  and 
want  to  sell  only  the  minimum  amount 
to  the  Russians.  The  Russians,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  find  in  some  years 
where  their  storage  capacity  is  limited 
or  shipping  capacity  Is  reduced,  where 
they  in  turn  might  want  to  only  pur- 
chase the  minimum  amount. 

In  other  years  of  surplus,  of  course, 
with  the  domestic  prices  here  lower,  we 
might  find  it  mutually  advantageous  to 
sell  the  maximum  amount.  But  if  the 
minimum  and  maximum  variations  in 
the  annual  amounts  could  be  set,  the 
supply  and  price  variation  could  be 
greatly  reduced  which,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to 
aU  parties  concerned. 

The  agreement  should  further  specify 
that  the  Soviets  would  buy  on  a  regular 
month-to-month  basis  just  as  our  normal 
customers  do,  rather  than  buying  sporad- 
ically in  huge  amoimts  as  we  have  seen 
In  recent  years  which  has  caused  vola- 
tile price  swings  and  great  concern 
among  consimiers  in  this  country  and 
others. 

Month-by-month  sales  would  allow  our 
market  to  adjust  and  would  allow  farm- 
ers to  sell  In  a  uniform  maimer.  This  Is 
something  that  should  not  be  an  unusual 
request  since  it  is  the  method  of  purchase 
followed  by  our  normal  customers.  The 
Soviet  Union  should  be  willing  to  do 
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nothing  less  than  our  regular  customers 
do. 

FORCE   OF   AGREEMENT 

Critics  of  this  concept  and  this  reso- 
lution will  probably  immediately  ask 
"What  force  does  this  agreement  have?" 
They  may  ask,  "How  will  we  compel  the 
Russians  to  abide  by  such  an  agreement 
even  if  we  are  able  to  negotiate  it?" 

There  are  several  answers  to  these 
questions.  And  I  might  start  with  another 
question.  "What  assurances  do  the  Rus- 
sians have  that  we  will  stand  by  our 
own  part  of  the  agreement?"  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  considered  with 
the  answer  to  the  previous  questions. 
That  is,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  both 
the  Russians  and  to  us.  The  Russians  will 
purchase  a  regular  amount  of  grain  every 
year  because  it  is  advantageous  to  them. 
We,  in  turn,  will  sell  them  a  regular 
amount  of  grain  every  year  because  it  is 
advantageous  to  us.  And  by  doing  this 
regularly,  both  countries  should  be  bet- 
ter able  to  hold  up  their  ends  of  the  bar- 
gain. In  other  words,  with  a  better  expec- 
tation of  what  will  be  needed,  American 
farmers  will  be  better  able  to  produce  it. 
For  their  part,  the  Russians,  by  being 
able  to  better  plan  what  they  can  ob- 
tain, will  be  able  to  better  plan  the  size 
of  their  herds  and  domestic  production. 

Another  reason  why  the  Russians 
should  abide  by  an  agreement  is  that  the 
assurance  of  supply  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important.  Officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can  testify  to 
the  fact  that  foreign  countries  are  con- 
stantly seeking  stronger  assurances  that 
they  can  obtain  in  this  country  the 
amount  of  grain  they  need.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  undoubtedly  aware  of  that  pres- 
sure and  they  must  be  conscious  that  if 
they  cannot  show  themselves  to  be  reg- 
ular customers,  they  may  find  at  some 
point  that  they  cannot  purchase  what 
they  need  in  our  market.  The  recent 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  on  a  pvu-- 
chase  of  42  million  tons  over  a  period  of 
3  years  is  an  excellent  example.  Foreign 
buyers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  be 
regular  customers  in  the  interest  of  hav- 
ing a  regular  supply. 

The  importance  of  abiding  by  an 
agreement  certainly  would  not  be  lost 
upon  the  Russians  either.  And  this  would 
be  another  reason  why  they  should  stand 
by  their  part  of  the  bargain.  A  good  ex- 
ample occurred  earlier  this  year  when 
the  Turkish  Government  decided  that 
the  price  they  had  contracted  for  earlier 
on  grain  here  in  the  United  States  was 
too  high  and  refused  to  stand  by  their 
end  of  the  bargain.  As  those  in  the  trade 
well  know,  the  Turks  have  consequently 
had  difficulty  in  making  the  purchases 
they  need  this  year.  The  importance  of 
that  lesson  surely  has  not  been  lost  on 
the  Russians. 

So  I  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union,  if 
this  agreement  can  be  negotiated,  will 
stand  by  its  end  of  the  bargain.  And  the 
United  States,  with  the  Incentives  these 
sales  provide  to  our  agricultural  sector 
with  the  ingenuity  and  hard  work  of 
American  farmers,  will  be  able  to  stand 
by  its  end  of  the  bargain. 

POflSIBUt  PROBLEMS 

If  the  President  begins  negotiations  on 
Ml  agreement  as  envisioned  under  this 
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resolution,  problems  will  imdoubtedly 
arise.  One  such  problem  is  potentially 
the  limited  storage  capacity  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Russians  only  have  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  about  130  million  tons.  That 
compares  with  a  normal  crop  annually 
of  about  200  million  tons.  Reportedly,  the 
spoilage  of  grain  and  food  stocks  has  been 
a  substantial  problem  for  them.  Obvi- 
ously, the  purchase  and  storage  of  addi- 
tional grain  stocks  creates  a  problem  for 
the  Russians. 

In  response,  I  would  say  there  are  two 
possible  solutions  underway  already. 
First,  the  Russians  are  building  addi- 
tional storage  capacity.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  are  constructing  about 
8  million  tons  of  additional  storage  ca- 
pacity every  year  and  will  continue  this 
for  several  years  to  come. 

Even  the  construction  of  this  addi- 
tional storage  capacity  will  leave  the 
Russians  short  for  years  to  come.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  time 
a  bill  I  have  introduced  that  would 
greatly  reduce  this  problem.  This  bill,  S. 
1354,  would  assure  foreign  countries  that 
reserve  stocks  of  agriculture  commodities 
which  they  purchase  and  store  in  the 
United  States  under  certain  conditions 
shall  not  be  subject  to  export  controls. 

The  conditions  that  must  be  met  are: 
First,  the  buyers  must  certify  the  stocks 
to  be  part  of  their  national  reserve;  sec- 
ond, the  stocks  must  be  stored  in  this 
country  for  a  minimum  period  of  1  year; 
and  third,  they  could  not  be  resold  into 
our  domestic  market  or  into  the  inter- 
national market.  By  meeting  these  con- 
ditions, the  Russians  could  thus  use  the 
vast  storage  capacity  we  have  in  this 
country  to  store  the  food  stocks  they 
purchase  here  regularly. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  we  have 
in  this  country  about  6  billion  bushels 
worth  of  storage  capacity  and  that  only 
about  half  of  this  capacity  is  presently 
being  utilized.  In  addition,  we  have 
another  6  billion  bushels  of  onfarm 
storage  that  could  be  used  if  necessary. 
Putting  this  surplus  grain  storage  ca- 
pacity to  use  would  be  beneficial  to  both 
the  Russians  and  to  us. 

We  have  had  hearings  In  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  this  bill  and 
the  concept  was  generally  endorsed  by 
all  those  testifying  although  practical 
problems  may  exist  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  legislation.  This  Senator 
is  not  strongly  wedded  to  the  particular 
form  of  S.  1354  but  It  Is  my  hope  that 
some  form  of  this  type  of  legislation, 
whether  it  be  my  own  or  some  other  Sen- 
ator's bill,  could  be  enacted.  The  main 
point  here  Is  that  problems  will  poten- 
tially arise  with  the  Implementation  of 
a  bilateral  agreement  envisioned  under 
this  resolution.  However,  I  am  confident 
that  just  as  with  the  grain  storage  prob- 
lem, these  difficulties  can  be  worked  out 
and  resolved  in  a  maimer  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  both  countries. 

CROP  AND  IMPORT  INFORMATION 

The  second  section  of  this  resolution 
would  urge  the  President  to  Intensify 
efforts  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet  Union 
information  concerning  crop  prospects 
and  grain  Import  requirements  for  tJie 
current  crop  year  as  agreed  to  In  1973.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  has  repeatedly  made 
its  request  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide 
information  on  crop  forecasts  and  Im- 
port needs  so  that  we  in  turn  can  make 
better  plans  for  crop  production  and  ex- 
port needs. 

The  Soviets  steadfastly  have  refused 
to  provide  this  information  and  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  more 
strongly  demand  that  that  information 
be  provided.  As  I  pointed  out  previously, 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  bene- 
ficial to  farmers,  consumers,  taxpayers 
and  the  entire  Nation  as  a  whole.  But  I 
believe  it  would  also  be  in  the  interest  of 
all  Americans  to  have  more  precise  and 
specific  details  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  their  own  current  crop  year  out- 
look and  import  needs.  So  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  with  me  on  the  merit 
of  this  resolution  and  adopt  it  promptly. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  241— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  HON- 
OR MEN  LISTED  AS  MISSING  IN 
ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. ) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution: 

S.  Res,  241 

Whereas  there  are  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred men  captured  and  mlsalng  in  action  In 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  dated 
January  27,  1973  In  articles  8a  and  8b  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  or  the  Laotian  Protocol  set 
forth  the  provisions  in  accounting  for  our 
missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas  the  demands  of  North  Vietnam 
relative  to  the  Saigon  government  have  now 
been  complied  with;  and 

Whereas  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  come  to 
an  end  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  stated  that  our  military  Involvement  has 
ceased;   and 

Whereas  the  search  teams  and  other  means 
of  locating  our  captured  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion are  no  longer  in  existence;  and 

Whereas  the  families  of  our  captured  and 
missing  men  are  still  suffering  the  torment 
of  their  loss  and  uncertainty;  and 

Whereas  proper  and  fitting  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  these  valiant  men:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

( 1 )  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
request  the  heads  of  all  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  take  steps  to  require 
all  buUdlngs  under  their  jurisdiction  to  fly 
the  national  flag  at  half-staff  on  the  last 
day  of  each  month  until  the  captured  and 
missing  In  action  are  properly  accounted  for; 
and 

(2)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate shaU  transmit  this  resolution  to  the 
President  who  Is  requested  to  report  to  the 
Senate  In  sixty  days  on  steps  taKen  to  Im- 
plement this  resolution. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution,  as  suggested  by  the 
East  Rockaway,  N.Y.,  American  Legion 
Post  No.  958,  which  proposes  that  our 
national  flag  on  all  Federal  buildings  be 
flown  at  half-mast  on  the  last  day  of 
each  month  in  honor  of  the  men  listed 
as  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia 
until  such  time  as  we  have  received 
definite  word  of  their  status. 

Despite  their  solemn  commitment  to 
do  so  imder  the  Paris  Accords,  the 
North  Vietnamese  persist  In  refusing  to 
help  us  locate  the  bodies  of  American 
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war  dead,  to  return  the  remains  to  their 
families,  or  to  release  any  information 
about  men  who  might  still  \>e  alive  as 
was  required  by  the  Paris  jAccords.  I 
have  strongly  urged  and  continue  to 
urge,  that  all  available  pressiC'es  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  information  about  these 
men.  The  only  language  the  North 
Vietnamese  appear  to  understand  Is 
force,  but  our  Government — through  the 
Congress — has  made  it  clear  that  it  will 
not  apply  the  necessary  pressures  which 
might  have  Insured  a  complets  account- 
ing. 

What  the  future  holds  for  these  men 
and  their  families,  I  do  not  taiow.  But  I 
do  know  that  we  have  a  continuing  duty 
to  the  MIA's  and  their  famill(»s  that  we 
must  find  some  way  to  honor  Adoption 
of  my  resolution  will  at  least  constitute 
a  continuing  reminder  of  the  great  hu- 
manitarian task  that  still  lies  before  us, 
while  doing  fitting  honor  to  tihese  men. 


the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
tenae  Highways,  using  the  apportionment 
factors  contained  In  Table  5,  House  Commit- 
tee Print  Numbered  94-14. 


AMENDMENTS       SUBMITTED       FOR 
PRINTINa 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1975 — S.  1537 

AMZNDMZNT    NO.    8S9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1537)  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
61— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 
WORKMEN'S  CIRCLE 


OF  THE 


(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.    JAVrrs   submitted    tl^   follow 
Ing  concurrent  resolution: 
S.  Con.  Rks.  61 

Whereas  the  Workmen's  Ctrclel  has  since 
Its  founding  given  leadership  aid  inspira- 
tion In  the  striving  for  the  ellujlnatlon  of 
all  forms  of  discrimination  aniL  political 
Inequality,  and 

Whereas  It  has  vlgoroxisly  and  viholeheart- 
edly  participated  In  all  efforts  toward  an 
America  that  will  provide  needed  jsoclal  wel- 
fare services,  an  economy  of  full  ediployment, 
and  a  comfortable  livelihood  for  jail  Ameri- 
cans, and 

Whereas  It  has  Inscribed  In  the  tnlnds  and 
hearts  of  many  Americans  the  ne^d  to  p\ir- 
sue  the  cause  of  social  progress  sind  live  by 
the  principles  of  mutual  unfrstandlng 
among  all  peoples,  and  T 

Whereas  It  has  set  high  standards  of  cul- 
tural living  and  education  In  Jewish  life 
and  In  the  broader  American  community, 
and  I 

Whereas  this  renowned  fraternal  society 
has  achieved  Its  75th  anniversary  and  still 
continues  to  perform  the  commendable  tasks 
which  have  earned  It  the  esteem  of  our  com- 
munity, therefore  be  It  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  t\e  United 
States  (the  House  concurrijig)  thkt  1876  Is 
hereby  designated  as  ■'Workmen'sClrcle  An- 
niversary Year,"  and  the  cltlaeAs  of  our 
States  are  urged  to  share  In  the  m^wilng  and 
spirit  of  this  occasion  and  join  14  greeting 
the  Workmen's  Circle  on  Its  76th  Jubilee. 


tb  iv 
3SOI 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESdLUTION 
62— ORIGINAL  CONCURREKT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  RBLATING 
TO  APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERSTATE  AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  reported  the  'olio wing 
concurrent  resolution: 

S.  CoN.  Rks.  62 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  iJiouse  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  apportion  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  apportlonafl  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  for  Immediate  expenditure  on 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS,   1976— S.  1517 

AMKNSMENTS    NOS.    870    AND    871 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1517)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  administration  of  for- 
eign affairs;  international  organizations, 
conferences,  smd  commissions;  informa- 
tion and  cultural  exchange;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
6,  1975,  I  introduced  S.  1667  to  prohibit 
one  person  from  simultaneously  holding 
the  positions  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  I  am  today  submitting 
this  bill  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1517.  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate  in 
the  coming  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  body  share  my 
own  concern  over  the  unprecedented  con- 
centration of  machinery  of  this  country 
in  the  hands  of  one  person — one  person 
who  wears  two  official  hats  and  imoffl- 
cially  wears  a  third :  that  of  roving  am- 
bassador. It  is  time  to  restructure  the 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking  apparatus 
in  this  coimtry. 

My  amendment  would  begin  that  job. 
I  am  seeking  to  prohibit  future  Secre- 
taries of  State  from  serving  as  the  Pres- 
ident's National  Security  Adviser,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Coimcil,  or  any  other  position  directing 
or  controlling  the  National  Security 
Coimcil. 

I  view  this  as  an  important  first  step 
to  diversify  and  strengthen  the  process 
by  which  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coim- 
try is  developed  and  implemented. 

I  was  struck  recently  by  an  article  In 
the  New  York  Times  by  John  Hersey.  who 
described  several  days  he  spent  with 
President  Ford. 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Hersey  pointed  out 
that  a  sizable  group  of  aides  and  Cabinet 
officers  met  regularly  with  the  President 
to  debate,  discuss,  and  advise  him  as  he 
shapes  domestic  policy. 

But  on  foreign  policy  questions,  the 
President  meets  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  alone.  Just  the  two  of  them.  No 
outside  views.  No  differing  perspectives. 

Mr.  Hersey  wrote: 

In  the  formulation  of  settled  policy,  this 
President,  who  bad  a  minimfti  exposure  to 
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foreign  affairs  before  he  came  to  office,  heata 
I  am  told,  only  one  voice,  and  a  me'rcmS 
voice  it  is,  Henry  Kissinger's. 

He  continued: 

Yes,  this  Is  the  most  alarming  thought  I 
have  had  all  week.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  this  thought  alarms 
me  too. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  may  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy,  the  so-called  Murphy  Commis- 
sion, whose  comprehensive  study  of  the 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking  process 
and  recommendations  for  changes  tn  that 
structure  were  published  In  June  of  this 
year,  also  supports  my  contention  that 
future  Secretaries  of  State  should  not 
also  exercise  the  function  of  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs. Let  me  quote  from  the  pertinent 
section  of  the  Commission's  study: 

The  Assistant  for  National  Security  Af. 
fairs.  It  la  eloquent  testimony  to  the  extraor- 
dlnary  abilities  of  the  present  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs  that  he  has  met  the  requirements  of 
that  post  while  simultaneously  serving  as  an 
active  and  effective  Secretary  of  State.  His 
holding  of  both  positions  has  arisen  from 
quite  special  circumstances.  It  Is  well  estab- 
lished, and  we  make  no  recommendation 
concerning  it.  As  we  have  stressed  earli»,  «« 
seek  not  to  address  matters  of  topical  In- 
terest, but  the  enduring  and  longer-term 
problems  of  Government  orgtinlzatlon. 

Having  reviewed  the  responslbUltles  the 
Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs  must 
meet  over  the  long  term,  we  conclude  that 
these  responslbUltles.  Involving  essential  per- 
sonal assistance  to  the  President,  manage- 
ment of  Issues  for  Presidential  decision, 
and  the  direction  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU  staff,  should  normally  In  future  be 
performed  by  an  Individual  with  no  other 
official  responsibilities.  The  actual  choice 
would  of  course  rest  with  the  President. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  two  The  first  li 
simply  that  the  responslbUltles  of  that  As- 
sistant are  heavy  and  Important  enough  to 
require  the  undivided  attention  of  even  the 
ablest  public  servant.  The  second  Is  that  an 
Assistant  to  the  President  must  be  a  facUlta- 
tor  of  decision,  a  conduit  to  the  President,  a 
force  for  balance  and  even-handedness  In 
the  presentation  and  consideration  of  issues. 
These  are  staff  functions.  They  are  not  easily 
made  compatible  with  the  responslbUltles  of 
a  Cabinet  officer,  a  line  ofllcial  who  must  nec- 
essarUy  act  as  the  chief  of  a  great  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  is  a  clear  one 
and  I  urge  the  Senate's  support  of  my 
amendment. 


SENATE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  TASK 
FORCE  SEMINARS  ANNOUNCED 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Budg- 
et Committee's  task  force  on  capital  needs 
and  monetary  ixjlicy.  which  I  chair,  will 
hold  a  series  of  seminars  In  September. 
While  these  are  designed  primarily  to 
Improve  the  task  force  members'  under- 
standing of  the  major  issues  and  policy 
options  in  the  areas  of  capital  formation 
and  money  supply,  we  invite  the  attend- 
ance of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate  or 
any  Interested  members  of  the  public. 

In  this  first  series  of  seminars  we  will 
concentrate  on  the  Issues  of  relevance  to 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
budget  which  will  be  introduced  this  fall 
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Later  on  we  will  schedule  seminars  and 
hearings  on  a  more  extensive  set  of  long- 
term  issues  of  capital  formation.  The 
schedule  of  hearings  follows : 
Schedule 

September  10.  10  a.m.,  Room  357RSOB, 
"The  Money  Supply  as  a  Policy  Instnunent". 
We  wUl  focus  on  the  workings  of  various 
monetary  variables  in  the  economy.  Panelists 
wUl  explain  from  both  an  analytic  and  prac- 
tical viewpoint,  the  monetary  policy  levers, 
what  time  lag  Is  required  for  their  effect, 
and  how  monetary  policy  Interacts  with  the 
federal  deficit  to  affect  the  private  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Panelists:  Professor  AUen 
Meltzer,  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  and  Dr. 
Edgar  R.  Fiedler,  Vice  President  for  Eco- 
nomic Research,  the  Conference  Board,  and 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Economic  Policy. 

September  11.  10  a.m.,  Room  357R80B, 
"Crowding  Out  in  1975  and  1976".  This 
seminar  will  explain  the  various  dimensions 
of  "crowding  out"  In  the  credit  markets. 
Panelists  wUl  discuss  under  what  conditions 
crowding  out  may  or  may  not  occur  In  the 
next  two  years.  We  will  consider  both  the 
total  effects  of  federal  borrowing  and  mone- 
tary policy,  and  the  effects  of  federal  po- 
licies on  particular  Industries.  Panelists: 
Professor  WlUlam  White,  Harvard  Business 
School,  and  one  other  person  to  be  desig- 
nated. 

September  17.  9:30  a.m..  Room  357RSOB, 
"Long-Run  Capital  Needs  of  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Sectors".  We  wUl  attempt  to  set  this 
year's  budgetary  decisions  Into  the  context 
of  long-term  trends  In  the  economy.  Major 
Issues  are  the  relative  needs  and  growth  of 
government  and  private  borrowers;  the  fac- 
tors affecting  capital  formation  and  house- 
hold savings;  the  changing  needs  of  leading 
sectors  such  as  energy,  housing,  transporta- 
tion and  manufacturing;  the  anticipated 
growth  and  composition  of  the  labor  force. 
Panelists:  Mr.  Allen  Slnal,  Data  Resources, 
Inc.;  Mr.  Barry  Bosworth,  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. 

On  September  18  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
September  19  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
357RSOB,  the  capital  needs  task  force 
will  conduct  seminars  jointly  with  the 
tax  policy  task  force  which  is  chaired  by 
Senator  Mondale.  These  seminars  will 
examine  the  effects  of  present  tax  poli- 
cies in  encouraging  or  discouraging  capi- 
tal investment  and  various  proposals  for 
new  incentives. 


NOTIC^E  OF  HEARING 
Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    President. 


as 


chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentia- 
ries, I  wish  to  armounce  that  the  hear- 
ings for  consideration  of  S.  1243,  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  relocation  of  cer- 
tain District  of  Columbia  correctional 
facilities  will  reconvene  on  September  9. 
197C,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228,  Dlrksen 
Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  should  communi- 
cate as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries, 
room  A-404,  Senate  Annex,  telephone 
224-5461. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RALPH  P.  WALDROP  AND  HIS 
DAUGHTER  SUSAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  very  heart-warming 


letter  from  a  young  woman  in  my  home 
city  of  Aiken.  S.C.  which  illustrates  so 
well  the  fact  that  we  have  such  fine 
young  people  in  this  country.  It  also  illus- 
trates most  clearly  the  invaluable  worth 
of  a  good  parent  and  the  need  each  per- 
son has  for  steady  parental  guidance 
during  formative  years. 

The  letter  I  received  was  from  Miss 
Susan  Waldrop  who  is  a  19-year-old 
student  at  the  Aiken  Branch  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Her  cor- 
respondence to  me  was  a  glowing  tribute 
to  her  father,  Ralph  F.  Waldrop.  In 
words  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  that  her  father 
had  displayed  through  the  years.  Miss 
Waldrop  wanted  only  to  honor  him.  She 
told  of  her  motijer's  death  13  years  ago 
and  her  father's  shouldering  the  dual 
roles  of  parenthood.  Her  letter  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  his  sense  of  family 
responsibility  and  parental  love  was 
genuine  and  that  the  intangible  rewards 
will  be  his  for  a  lifetime. 

Furthermore,  the  harvest  of  such  de- 
voted care  and  concern  can  be  reaped  by 
everyone.  It  is  an  example  for  all  to  fol- 
low and,  if  heeded,  could  benefit  our  en- 
tire Nation.  One  of  the  crying  needs  in 
America  today  is  a  total  commitment  by 
parents  to  set  the  highest  example,  to 
bear  willingly  the  burdens  of  responsi- 
bility, and  to  hew  to  the  principles  of 
morality.  If  parents  will  do  these  things 
throughout  the  years,  their  children  will 
generally  act  accordingly.  There  is  a  deep 
wellspring  of  decency  and  dependability 
among  youth.  It  only  takes  a  littie  in- 
spiration and  example  to  keep  it  intact 
for  generations  to  come. 

I  commend  Miss  Waldrop  for  her  trib- 
ute to  her  father  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  commend  him  for  the  selfless 
dedication  which  has  evidently  charac- 
terized his  life. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  this  thoughtful  letter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

AxKsir.  B.C., 
August  5.  1975. 
Senator  Strom  Thxtbmond, 
Aiken,  S.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Thukmond:  I  realize  you  are 
most  busy  as  a  Senator  and  have  little  time 
to  spend  reading  maU.  However.  I  feel  that 
I  share  with  you  a  common  interest — that  is, 
Aiken,  and  more  importantly.  South  Caro- 
Una.  I'm  sure  we  would  both  agree  that  per- 
haps the  most  Important  resource  of  a  state 
Is  Its  people — concerned  citizens  like  you  and 
I.  For  this  reason.  Mr.  Thurmond,  I  ask  a 
favor  of  you.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  people 
who  truly  care  for  their  counti^,  fellow  man. 
and  life  Itself.  I  honestly  know  of  no  one 
who  better  fits  this  description  than  my 
father. 

Please,  Mr.  Thurmond,  help  me.  I  am  nine- 
teen years  old  and  attend  the  University  of 
S.C.  here  In  Aiken.  For  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member I  have  wanted  to  do  something  spe- 
cial for  my  father,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
afford  the  gift  I  want  to  give  him.  My  father 
has  always  shown  me  the  best  things  In  life. 
No,  noit  those  which  cost,  but  the  beauty  life 
offers  to  those  who  desire  It.  He  has  un- 
selfishly given  me  everything  that  Is  dear  to 
him.  Many  times  he  has  sacrificed  his  wants 
for  mine.  He  has  truly  overreached  the 
boundaries  of  fatherhood  foe  me.  My  mother 


died  when  I  was  six — which  made  his  burden 
a  heavy  one.  Not  once  did  he  pity  himself  or 
us,  but  worked  to  give  me  what  others  had. 
Being  both  father  and  mother  wasn't  easy 
for  him,  but  he  did  not  let  this  Interfere 
with  ovir  relationship. 

Sacrificing  his  hobbles  and  vacations  for 
me,  he  took  me  places  where  I  wanted  to 
go—did  things  that  would  make  me  happy. 
My  father  has  worked  hard  all  his  life  but 
has  never  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  his  efforts. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  I  am  writing  to  you  because 
I  know  you  understand  these  things.  Is  there 
any  agency,  etc.  which  honors  such  peojHe? 
My  father  has  never  been  too  tired  or  too 
busy  to  help  anyone  who  asked  him  for  help. 
Now  I  want  to  help  him.  He  works  so  hard 
every  day.  E^ven  after  he  gets  home  from  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  he  works  at  least  seven 
more  hours  on  his  farm.  Why?  Not  to  earn 
money  for  a  new  boat  or  car,  but  to  help 
make  my  life  easier. 

Mr.  Thurmond,  I  would  so  much  like  to 
send  my  father  on  a  nice  trip,  somewhere 
where  he  could  rest  and  enjoy  life,  Just  for 
a  few  days.  He  would  never  take  a  trip  him- 
self— he  stays  home  and  works.  As  a  student 
with  little  money  I  cannot  afford  this  and 
don't  know  when  I  might  be  able  to.  He  Is 
not  an  important  man  to  many,  he  Isn't  a 
"big  wheel."  He  simply  works  In  Health 
Physics  at  S.R.P.  Mr.  Thurmond  I  am  not 
asking  for  charity,  but  only  for  the  chance 
to  reward  a  wonderful  citizen  for  being  Just 
that. 

Honestly,  no  one  knows  how  much  I  do 
appreciate  him  and  I  want  them  to.  I  want 
to  thank  him  in  a  special  way  where  others 
can  see  how  much  South  Carolina  benefits 
from  such  persons.  Please,  please,  help  me  if 
possible,  Mr.  TTiurmond.  I  am  powerless  to 
make  this  a  reality  without  help.  Life  Is  so 
short  and  so  few  deserving  people  are  re- 
warded. Could  you  please  check  into  this 
In  any  way  you  can  and  help  me  to  give  my 
father  this  one  experience.  Just  a  few  short 
days'  trip  or  some  sort  of  well -deserved  recog- 
nition. You  vmderstand. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time,  I  reaUy  do.  II 
I  can  do  just  this  one  thing  for  my  father, 
my  Ufe  wlU  be  much  happier  for  me.  Thank 
you.  Please  reply. 

Most  sincerely, 

Susan  Walohop. 

PS.  My  father  Is  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Waldrop. 


"FIRST   ASSEMBLY   DAY"   ADDRESS 
BY  AMBASSADOR  MORETON 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  July  30,  1619 — 356  years  ago — 
the  first  representative  legislature  in 
North  America  met  in  the  church  at  the 
tiny  Virginia  setUement  of  Jamestown. 
Each  year,  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly commemorates  that  historic  meeting 
with  great  pride. 

This  year's  program  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  Honorable  Lewis  A. 
McMurran,  Jr.  Mr.  McMurran  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia's 49th  Legislative  District,  the  city 
of  Newport  News.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  as  chairman  and  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Virginia  Inde- 
pendence Bicentennial  Commission,  the 
18 -member  panel  charged  with  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  the  Common- 
wealth's Bicentennial  activities. 

Those  attending  the  First  Assembly 
Day  festivities  were  privileged  to  hear 
the  address  of  the  Honorable  John  O. 
Morton,  CMG  MC,  the  British  Charg6 
d'Affaires  In  Washington,  D.C.  Ambas- 
sador Moreton's  thoughtful  remarks  pre- 
sent a  glimpse  of  Great  Britain's  future 
that  has  not  received  widespread  recog- 
nition in  this  country.  His  observations 
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provide  a  hopeful  and  encoii^ging  pic 
ture  of  the  prospects  for  the  British  peo- 
ple during  the  next  decade.  J 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  John  6.  Moreton, 
CMG  MC,  the  British  Charg^  d'Affaires, 
delivered  on  First  Assembly  Day  in 
Jamestown,  Va.,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I 

There  being  no  objection,  t(he  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tjie  Record, 
as  follows :  ! 

Tkxt  of  the  Address  by  the  BRrisH  Chabg£ 

D'AlTAIRES,     Mg.     JOHK     O     MOB  ETON,     CMG 

MC,  ON  First  Asse>«blt  Day,    Tamestown, 
Va.,  JtrLT  29,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  God  win,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  General  Asse  ubly. 

Over  350  years  ago,  at  Just  abo  it  the  time 
when  the  new  Colony  of  Jamistown  was 
taking  root,  an  Englishman.  Sr  Nicholas 
Wotton,  wrote: 

"An  Ambassador  is  an  honest  i  »an  sent  to 
lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country". 

Without    commenting    on    the     truth    of 
either  part  of  that  proposition,  it  Is  certain- 
ly still  the  case  that  public  spes  king  is  an 
accepted  hazard  of  a  diplomatic  career.  As 
a  representative  of  my  country  overseas,  I 
have  had  my  share  of  speechmaUng;   but  I 
cannot  remember  any-  occasion  w  len  I  have 
been  more  honoured  by  an.invititlon  than 
the  present  one.  Why  do  I  say  this?  Because 
I  am  a  Briton,  with  a  deep  sense  of  history, 
and  proud  of  my  country's  achievements  in 
opening  up  the  world.  I  am  there  Tore  proud 
indeed  to  be  invited  to  address  th;  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,   with  its  hislorlc  asso- 
ciations and  enduring  links  with  my  own 
country.  It  is,  after  all,  the  oldest  Parliamen- 
tary  Assembly   In   the   American    continent, 
and  one  of  its  original  members  hi  \d  former- 
ly sat  In  Parliament  In  Westmirster. 

In  addressing  you  today,  I  follow  some  dis- 
tinguished predecessors  and  feel  ^at  I  am 
part  of  a  continuing  tradition  a  tradition 
which  looks  back  to  the  founding  of  Amerl- 
Ica  and  looks  forward  to  continued  and  close 
Anglo/ American  cooperation  and  Irlendshlp. 
When  Lord  Lothian,  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  addrsssed  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  the  Sena»  of  Vir- 
ginia in  February,  1940.  at  the  stiirt  of  the 
dark  days  of  the  Second  World  Wai  •,  he  said : 
"You  in  Virginia,  like  we  in  Brl  ;ian,  have 
long  realized,  like  the  Romans  before  you, 
how  meet  and  right  it  Is  to  respect  and  cher- 
ish the  past.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  faith 
In  the  future.  But  we  think  to  ook  back 
constantly  to  the  great  figures  of  c  ur  earUer 
history,  and  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  house 
and  halls  and  groves  in  which  th  sy  fought 
out  the  principles  of  statesmanship  and  cre- 
ated the  traditions  of  conduct  upsn  which 
our  Commonwealths  still  stand,  is  to  feed 
once  more  at  the  sources  which  ins  aired  and 
ennobled  our  ancestors." 

I  cannot  better  those  words.  Thst  is  what 
we  are  doing  here  today. 

When  King  James  granted  a  Join  t  Charter 
to  two  companies  to  settle  what  was  to  be- 
come the  United  States  of  Amerca.  little 
was  known  of  the  land,  the  cllmabe  or  the 
naUve  Inhabitants  of  where  the  setMers  were 
hoping  to  found  a  new  dominion.  Nor  were 
the  earUest  settlers  perhaps  the  befet  equip- 
ped by  background  and  upbringing  to  cope 
with  this  new  environment.  Nor  dldT the  Lon- 
don company  have  the  long-term  viklon  nec- 
essary to  help  and  sustain  the  coltnlsts.  It 
was  interested  in  quick  profits:  inlpreclous 
metals  and  discovery  of  a  new  pis^ge  to 
the  South  Seas.  John  Smith,  who  h$d  quick- 
ly, by  force  of  personality,  become  Reader  of 
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the  colonists,  delivered  his  rlpost*  to  the 
London  company's  demands  in  Ks  letter 
known  to  day  to  historians  as  Smltii's  Rude 
Reply.  He  said 


"When  you  send  supplies  again.  I  entreat 
you  rather  send  but  thirty  carpenters,  hus- 
bandmen, gardners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  and  diggers  up  of  trees,  than  a  thou- 
sand of  such  as  we  have;  for  except  we  be 
able  both  to  lodge  them  and  feed  them,  the 
most  will  consume  with  want  of  necessaries 
before  they  can  be  made  good  for  anything," 
In  short,  John  Smith  was  showing  an  ear- 
ly sign  of  American  commonsense  and  hard- 
headed  practicality.  And  of  course  the  colony 
did  pull  itself  round  and  from  its  earliest 
days  began  to  develop  its  independence  of 
mind  and  a  sturdy  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

Today  we  are  celebrating  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  First  Day 
and  this  year,  in  the  United  States,  you  are 
starting  the  celebrations  of  your  Bicenten- 
nial. You  In  Virginia  have  much  to  celebrate, 
for  many  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  from  this  State,  Including  of 
course  George  Washington,  the  resolute  and 
decisive  man  of  action,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  draftsman  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. (And  might  I  note  in  passing 
that  a  namesake  of  mine,  John  Morton  was 
a  signatory  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Indeed,  he  cast  the  decisive  ballot  that 
swung  Pennsylvania  over  to  an  affirmative 
vote  in  the  Continental  Congress.  But  I  can- 
not claim  any  refiected  credit  for  that— my 
researches  show  that  he  was  of  Finnish- 
Swedish  descent). 

The  British  will  Join  In  your  celebrations 
with  you.  We  have  got  used  to  the  Idea  of 
your    Independence    by    now.    The    British 
Parliament's   contribution    wUl    be   to   lend 
for  one  year  one  of  the  two  original  copies 
of  the  Magna  Carta  dated  1215.  The  prin- 
ciples  which   underlie   the   Magna   Carta— 
trial  by  Jury,  habeas  corpus  and  no  taxation 
without    representation— are    the    ultimate 
foundation   of   your  liberties   no   less   than 
ours.  A  showcase  will  be  set  up  In  the  Cap- 
itol in  Washington  to  display  the  document 
which  will  later  be  replaced  by  the  perma- 
nent   gift    of    a   specially    made    replica.   A 
Bicentennial  bell  is  also  to  be  presented  to 
the  people  of  America  from  the  people  of 
Britain.  This  wUl  be  cast  by  the  same  Whlte- 
chapel   Bell   Foundry   in  London   that  cast 
the  original  Liberty  Bell  in  1752.  It  wUl  hang 
In  a  new  Bell  Tower  in  Independence  Na- 
tional    Historical     Park     m     PhUadelphia 
Another    major    contribution    from    Britain 
will  be  a  programme  of  FeUowshlps  In  the 
creative  and  performing  arts.  And.  of  course 
as  you  will  know,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Eaiza- 
beth  II  is  to  pay  a  State  Visit  to  the  United 
States  from  7-1 1  July. 

■The  spirit  of  1776,  I  suggest,  should  not 
only  be  one  of  celebration  but  also  of  ap- 
praisal. There  is  a  lot  of  gloom  and  despond- 
ency these  days  about  our  abUlty  to  continue 
as  democratic  societies.  Many  people  argue 
that  today's  problems  are  so  complex  so 
sophisticated,  that  democracy,  as  it  has  de- 
veloped. Is  unable  to  cope  and  wUl  need  to 
be  "adapted".  Now  I  believe  that  one  thing 
we  can  learn  from  studying  history,  and  the 
history  particularly  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  in  this  country,  is  that  such  problems 
can  be  overcome.  WhUe  paying  homage  to 
the  great  men  who  founded  your  country 
we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that 
«ie  likes  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Ham- 
Uton  and  Madison  were  super  men  They 
were  not.  They  were  ordinary  men  Imbued 
with  a  strong  sense  of  equity  and  Justice 
who  set  out  to  right  what  was  wrong  They 
did  not  have  superhuman  capacities  any- 
more than  we  do  or  our  generation  does 
today.  We  belittle  ourselves  If  we  beUeve 
that  we  cannot  do  today  what  they  did 
then^  We  have  an  equal  capacity  to  right 
the  distortions  and  wrongs  In  our  societies 

w  *  ;^^^^"^^^*'   ^^  °°«  o'  "!•  lessons  we 
should  draw  from  the  Bicentennial 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  America  wUl  be  focused  on 
Britain.  And  1  think  it  Is  true  to  say  that 


many  Americans  today  regard  the  state  of 
Britain  with  a  particular  interest  and  Mn 
cem.  Some  experienced  observers  see  serlm.! 
social   and  political    Ills   in   Britain   whin, 
might.   In   their   view,   one   day   affect  tota 
country.  There  Is  no  point  In  denylni?  te^T 
Britain  Is  going  through  a  peculiarly  dim 
cult  phase  In  her  long  history.  Prime  Mto 
ister  Wilson  has  said  that  If  we  do  not  ow 
the  next  twelve  months,  achieve  a  drastic 
reduction  In  the  present  disastrous  rate  of 
inflation,  the  British  people  will  be  engulfed 
in  a  general  economic  catastrophe  of  incal 
culable  proportions.  Now  I  believe  that  ths 
moderation  and  sense  of  the  British  peoMe 
WUl  prevaU.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  an  ero- 
nomic  catastrophe,  In  the  event,  will  over 
take  us.  There  are  already  some  pointers  that 
Britain  is  weathering  this  crisis  as  she  has 
successfully   weathered  other  crises  In  her 
long  history. 

The  first  pointer  is  that  the  Trade  Unions 
Movement  In  Britain,  by  and  large   has  re 
sponded  positively  to  the  Governments  new 
pay  policy  which  Is  designed  to  bring  infla- 
tion down  to  ten  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the 
year.     Secondly,     in     the    Referendum    on 
Europe  which  was  held  about  two  months 
ago   the  overwhelming  majority  of  British 
people  voted  to  remain  In  Europe,  and  that 
vote  was  Interpreted  by  all  political  com- 
mentators as  a  vote  for  moderation  for  com- 
monsense and  for  forward-looking  policies 
Thirdly,    there    U    North    Sea    oU.    One    of 
Britain's   chronic   problems   over   the  years 
has  been  our  lack  of  natural  resources    We 
cannot  feed  ourselves.  We  have  to  Import 
an  enormous  range  of  raw  materials  to  pro- 
duce the  manufactured  goods  which  we  seU 
overseas  to  Import  the  necessary  food  cloth- 
ing   and    other    things    to    maintain    our 
standard-of-llvlng.  And  when  raw  materials 
rise  m  price  as  they  did  In  1973  by  forty  per 
cent,  the  British  economy  is  bound  to  take 
a   hard   knock.   Now  we   have   found   these 
Immense  resources  of  oU  and  we  are  ex- 
ploiting them. 

The  first  oil  came  ashore  from  the  North 
Sea  seven  days  after   the  Referendum.  By 
1977  half  our  oil  requirements  will  be  met 
from  otrr  North  Seas  reserves.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade  we  wUl   be  self-sufBclent  In 
oU  and  by  the  early  years  of  the  1980s  we 
shall  be  exporting  substantial  amounts  And 
there  are  thought  to  be  further  reserves  to 
the  West  and  Southwest  of  Britain  in  the 
Celtic  Sea  and  the  Channel  approaches.  More 
than    that,    the    largest    coal    deposit   ever 
known  In  Britain  has  been  discovered  in  the 
flat  lands  of  South  Yorkshire  which  Is  said 
to  contain  energy  equivalent  to  aU  the  oU 
resources  In  the  North  Sea.  In  short,  with 
our  oU,   our  coal,   and   our  nuclear  power 
stations  which  have  been  working  success- 
fully for  twenty  years,  we  shall  be  dependent 
on   no  one  for  energy  by   the  end  of  the 
decade.  Our  North  Sea  oil.  our  new  recouree. 
will  In  a  sense,  play  the  same  role  for  us  as 
tobacco  did  for  the  early  colony  of  Virginia. 
And  so  Instead  of  a  bankrupt,  ungovernable 
Britain  emerging  in  the  next  years,  as  some 
prophets  of  gloom  have  predicted,  I  beUeve 
that  In  the  coming  months  and  years  you 
will    see    a    Britain    reborn,    of    surprising 
strength  and  vitality. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  to 
Britain  In  the  last  thirty  years  Is  that  we 
have,  In  a  sense,  shrunk  back  into  our  tiny 
island.  At  the  end  of  the  last  war,  the 
British  Empire  covered  large  parts  of  the 
globe;  800  million  people  fell  within  Its 
range.  Since  that  time  the  British  Empire 
has,  largely  by  a  process  of  voluntary  with- 
drawal, been  dissolved  and  replaced  by  the 
Independent  countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  whom  there  are  now  thirty-four. 
The  latest  Is  the  West  Indian  Spice  Island 
of  Grenada,  an  Island  which  has  In  Its  time 
been  French.  Spanish  and  British,  and  Is 
now  an  Independent  member  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  In  Britain,  are  proud  of  the 
Conmionwealth  and  are  proud  of  what  It  has 
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gchleved.  Membership  Is.  of  course,  entirely 
yoluntary.  We  believe  that  the  Common- 
,realth  enables  nations  from  the  north  and 
the  south,  the  developed  and  the  underde- 
veloped parts  of  the  world,  to  come  together, 
to  tslk  together  In  a  relaxed  and  rational 
manner,  In  the  same  language,  understand- 
ing one  another's  points  of  view  without 
the  shrill  rhetoric  which  often  characterises 
more  formal  InternatlonsU  gatherings. 
Britain's  imperial  and  Commonwealth  ex- 
perience has  given  us  an  understanding  of 
the  Third  World  and  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide a  bridge  between  them  and  the  de- 
veloped world.  For  example,  the  Common- 
wealth meeting  which  took  place  In  King- 
ston. Jamaica,  in  April  and  May  of  this  year 
concentrated  on  hard  economic  questions 
of  international  equity  and  on  practical 
ways  In  which  the  under-privileged  areas 
of  the  world  might  be  helped. 

And  so.  even  though  we  are  physically 
back  In  our  tiny  Island,  we  still  have  the 
habit  and  experience  of  taking  a  global 
view.  Indeed,  we  still  have  quite  substantial 
residual  responsibilities  overseas — for  ex- 
ample, in  Hong  Kong  and  Cyprus.  We  still 
spend  a  greater  proportion  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defence  than  any  other  of 
your  major  European  allies.  Our  naval  contri- 
bution Is  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  your  other  allies  and  we  contribute 
rather  more  combat  aircraft.  Our  army  on 
the  Continent  is  the  only  other  professional 
all-volunteer  army  and  for  this  reason  we 
believe  that  Its  three  divisions  are  par- 
ticularly effective. 

I  mentioned  just  now  the  Referendum  re- 
affirming our  membership  of  the  European 
Communities.  The  Communities  are  not  Just 
an  economic  arrangement  to  create  greater 
prosperity.  The  vision  Is  far  greater  than 
that.  In  two  devastating  wars  this  century 
the  countries  of  Europe  spilled  and  spent 
their  blood  and  treasure.  Many  In  Europe, 
and  Winston  Churchill  was  one  of  them, 
saw  clearly  that  the  future  lay  not  In  states 
divided  and  at  each  others'  throats,  but 
with  a  new  unity  into  which  they  could  sink 
their  differences  and  work  together  for  the 
common  good.  We  believe  that  Britain  can 
bring  a  major  contribution  to  this  new 
dynamic  Europe — a  Europe  not  turned  In 
on  itself,  but  active  and  Interested  in  the 
world  at  large,  putting  more  and  more  at 
the  disposal  of  others  Its  great  resources 
and  hard-won  experience.  And  we  see  no  In- 
congruity between  being  Europeans  and,  at 
the  same  time,  being  close  transatlantic 
Wends  and  allies  of  America.  We  think  that 
Europe  and  America  between  them  can 
solve  most  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the 
world  today. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  about  Brit- 
ain's present  difficulties  and  prospects  be- 
cause I  imagine  that  Is  what  you  wanted  to 
bear  from  me.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  brief  reference  to  your  own  situation. 

You  have  Just  passed  through  two  trau- 
matic experiences — the  Watergate  affair  and 
tbe  bitter  denouement  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  wake  of  those  experiences  there  were 
»ome  who  feared  that  America  might  turn 
Isolationist— might  wash  her  hands  of  other 
P«ople's  problems  and  concentrate  exclusively 
on  her  own  problems  at  home.  But  your  lead- 
ership— and  Indeed  the  mood  of  the  people — 
8»ve  the  lie  to  that.  President  Ford's  re- 
»fflrmatlon  of  traditional  alliances  during  his 
'•cent  visit  to  Europe  was  an  act  of  respon- 
sible statesmanship  which  came  as  a  welcome 
tonic  to  all  who  stUl  look  to  you  as  the  sheet- 
snchor  of  their  security.  There  Is  no  escaping 
tbe  fact  that  we  live  In  an  Interdependent 
*wld,  In  which  none  can  be  self-sufficient. 

So.  on  a  day  like  today  when  we  are  cele- 
oming  an  event  of  the  past,  In  the  year  1976 
When  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  we 
Should  not  only  cast  back  our  minds  down 
">e  years  of  history,  but  also  see  history  as 


a  continuing  process:  that  what  we  are 
today  Is,  In  part,  the  creation  of  the  past  and 
what  the  future  will  bring  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will.  In  large  measure,  be 
a  result  of  what  we  do,  or  omit  to  do,  today. 
So  a  celebration  of  the  {>ast  must  be  a  re- 
dedlcatlon  for  the  future.  The  world  has 
changed  out  of  all  recognition  since  the 
early  days  of  Jamestown.  It  has  changed  since 
1776.  It  has  even  changed  fundamentally  In 
Its  shape  and  possibilities  In  our  own  life- 
times. There  seem  few  certainties:  the  old 
foundations  of  world  order  and  prosperity 
seem  to  shift  before  our  very  eyes.  But  If  we 
remain  as  firm  In  our  self-confidence  as  did 
John  Smith,  there  Is  no  reason  to  falter  or 
fall. 

The  leadership  of  the  free  world  has  passed 
to  you.  It  Is  an  awesome  responsibility.  But 
I  ask  you  to  believe  that  to  the  limits  of  otir 
resources,  we  British  will  remain,  as  always, 
steadfast  allies  In  defense  of  our  joint 
heritage. 


panacea  for  all  current  problems  of  judicial 
administration"  here,  they  are  also  right  In 
arguing  that  It  would  not  only  help  solve 
those  problems — at  least  on  an  Interim 
basis — but  would  do  so  at  minimal  expense. 
Tbe  legislation  should  be  enacted. 


TRANSFER  OP  OLD  FEDERAL 
COURTHOUSE  IN  PHILADELPHL\ 
TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer have  both  endorsed  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Schweiker 
and  myself  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
the  old  Federal  Courthouse  at  Ninth  and 
Chestnut  Streets  in  Philadelphia  to  the 
local  government.  This  bill  will  help  the 
Philadelphia  court  system  by  providing 
additional  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  yesterday's 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  explaining  this 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Use  for  the  Courthouse 

At  Its  recent  meeting  In  Montreal,  the 
American  Bar  Association  gave  Its  support 
to  a  bill  now  before  Congress  which  would 
meet  the  critical  need — quickly  and  eco- 
nomically— for  more  courtroom  space  In 
Philadelphia. 

The  proposed  legislation,  sponsored  by 
Sens.  Scott  and  Schweiker,  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  the  old  Federal  Courthouse 
at  9th  and  Chestnut  Sts.  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment now  that  the  new  federal  Court- 
house at  6th  and  Arch  Sts,  Is  occupied. 

Such  legislation  Is  necessary  to  make  such 
a  transfer  pK>6slble  because  under  present  law 
property  vacated  by  one  federal  agency  must 
be  made  available  to  other  federal  agencies 
before  any  other  use  for  It  can  be  consid- 
ered. The  result  Is  that  some  other  federal 
agency  usually  claims  It. 

That  makes  sense  as  a  general  proposition, 
but  because  of  its  unique  facilities,  the  Fed- 
eral Courthouse  could  not  be  used  by  any 
other  agency  without  extensive  and  expen- 
sive remodeling.  The  Philadelphia  courts,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  able  to  move  In 
and  make  Immediate  use  of  the  space  with 
little  or  no  alterations. 

That  seems  to  make  sense  for  tbe  tax- 
payers, who  otherwise  would  have  to  besir 
the  expense  both  of  remodeling  the  Federal 
Cotirthouse  and  providing  new  space  else- 
where for  the  overcrowded  Philadelphia 
courts. 

"At  least  a  portion  of  the  problem"  of  the 
delays  la  Philadelphia's  judicial  system  can 
be  attributed  to  Inadequate  physical  facili- 
ties, the  presidents  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania  bar  associations  told  the  ABA. 
And  while  they  are  right  In  cautioning  that 
the  Scott-Schwelker  bill  would  not  be  "a 


NATIONAL  SKI  PATROL  ASSOCIA- 
TION CHAPTER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  present  to  the  Senate 
a  lengthy  list  of  cosponsors  supporting 
legislation  which  I  introduced  granting 
the  National  Ski  Patrol  Association  a 
Federal  charter.  The  National  Ski  Pa- 
trol Association  has,  for  many  years,  been 
educating  the  Nation's  many  skiers  in 
safe  skiing  techniques.  This  nonprofit 
organization  not  only  teaches  skiers 
about  safe  skiing  practices  and  safe  ski 
equipment,  but  helps  In  protecting  skiers 
while  they  are  on  the  slopes. 

Organizations  like  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  been 
granted  Federal  charters  to  aid  these 
nonprofit  organizations  in  dealing  with 
the  growing  paperwork  burden  man- 
dated by  State  chartering. 

As  the  number  of  Americans  enjoying 
this  sport  grows  every  year,  the  job  of 
the  National  Ski  Patrol  Association  grows 
as  well.  I  hope  more  of  my  colleagues 
who  come  from  States  which  depend  on 
skiing  as  a  revenue  source  or  have  con- 
stituents who  enjoy  skiing  will  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 


GOVERNMENT  ACTIONS  WHICH 
HAVE  HAD  SERIOUS  IMPACT  ON 
VIABILITY  OF  SHEEP,  CATTLE. 
AND  POULTRY 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  1971,  the 
Federal  Government  took  two  actions 
which  have  had  serious  impact  on  the 
viability  of  the  sheep,  cattle,  and  poultry 
industries  of  the  United  States.  The  two 
actions  were  the  issuance  of  an  Execu- 
tive order  banning  the  use  of  chemical 
toxicants  for  predator  control  on  Federal 
land  and  in  Federal  programs  and  the 
suspension  of  the  registrations  of  the 
three  chemicals  most  widely  used  for  this 
purpose:  Sodium  cyanide,  strychnine, 
and  sodium  monofluoroacetate  (1080) .  In 
the  view  of  many  observers,  these  two  ac- 
tions were  taken  as  a  result  of  political 
pressure  and  without  any  scientific  jus- 
tification. Between  them  they  established 
a  situation  marked  by  rigidity  and  irra- 
tionality, and  one  which  has  prevented 
ranchers  from  defending  their  flocks 
against  an  increasing  predator  popula- 
tion. 

Last  July  the  President  did  issue  some 
minor  modifications  to  the  Executive  or- 
der, indicating  a  growing  willingness  to 
face  reality  in  this  question,  although 
the  modifications  were,  in  my  view,  main- 
ly cosmetic.  At  the  same  time,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  an- 
nounced hearings  into  applications  for 
reregistration  of  sodium  cyanide  for  use 
in  the  M-44  ejector  device.  Under  the 
schedule  announced  by  EPA,  the  Admin- 
istrator must,  before  September  16,  make 
a  decision  on  those  applications. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hesuings  on  the 
applications  have  now  been  completed, 
and  the  administrative  law  judge  has 
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issued  his  opinion  on  the  applications. 
The  findings  of  the  administrative  law 
judge  are  thoughtful  and  ^ell  reasoned. 
and  I  sincerely  hope  thai  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA.  Mr.  Russ  ill  Train,  will 
act  in  accordance  with  tiem.  Essenti- 
ally, the  hearings  showed  t  hat  "the  con- 
ditions of  use  of  the  M-4^  as  embodied 
in  SK;tual  practice  avoid  n.ost  if  not  all 
of  the  dangers  mentlonec  in  the  1972 
order."  In  fact.  Mr.  Presic  ent.  the  only 
witness  called  in  oppositloi  i  to  the  appli- 
cations gave  evidence  wh  ch  supported 
the  applications. 

In  view  of  these  fact;,  Mr.  Train 
should  move  promptly  tc  register  the 
M-44  device.  Such  action  vould  not  in- 
volve a  return  to  the  sometimes  in- 
discriminate poisoning  which  character- 
ized earlier  predator  control  programs. 
As  I  have  noted  before,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  1  las  ample  au- 
thority to  insist  on  severe  i  estrictions  on 
the  application  of  chemical  toxicants, 
and  a  niunber  of  restrictions  are  called 
for  by  the  administrative  law  Judge's 
findings.  The  important  :x)int  is  that, 
if  the  administrative-  law  judge's  rec- 
ommendation is  accepted,  the  States  of 
Montana.  Wyoming.  Coloi-ado.  Oregon, 
Nevada,  and  Texas  will  be  able  to  use 
cyanide  under  these  restric  ;lons.  and  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Uie  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildli:  e,  which  will, 
itself,  be  a  re^strant. 

I  make  one  further  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  registration  called  for  by  the 
administrative  law  judge  will  require 
some  modification  in  the  E:  cecutlve  order 
which  still  basically  ban;  the  use  of 
chemicals  in  predator  con  ;rol  programs 
on  Federal  land.  I  urge  tihe  President, 
through  his  Domestic  Coijnsel,  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  tine  States,  and 
with  interested  Senate  offices,  to  discuss 
the  way  in  which  the  modifications  can 
best  be  accomplished  to  protect  all  the 
interests  involved.  It  is  go<»d  to  see  that 
inflexibility  is  disappearing  in  at  least 
this  one  comer  of  the  bur(»ucracy,  and 
that  progress  can  be  madej 

Mr.  President,  so  that  allj  Senators  can 
have  the  benefit  of  his  fihdlngs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tl*  administra- 
tive law  judge's  findings  je  printed  in 
the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objectlor .  the  findings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 
[Envtronmental  Protection  AgBncy  Before  the 

Admlnlatrator — PTFRA  Doctet  No.   382) 
Initiai,  Decision^  or  F^edcriok  W.  DxNins- 

TON.    ADMirnSTHATTVX    Ljl  W   JUDGE 

In  the  matter  of:  Applications  to  register 
sodium  cyanide  for  use  In  tlie  M-44  device 
to  control  predators. 

This  proceeding  was  Initialed 
mlnlstrator's  order  dated  Jul] 
Ushed  In  the  Federal  Register 
(40  PJl.  29755) .  The  proceed 
an  application  filed  July  7,  19f75 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
of  Interior,  which  seeks  to 
cyanide  M-44  capsules  pursuajnt 
of   the   Federal   Insecticide, 
Rodentlclde  Act.  as  amendec 
Stat.   979.   7  U.S.C.   136a). 
provisions  of  subpart  D  of 
tlons  (40  CFR  164.130-133) 
iinder  Section  3  has  been 
tlon  for  reconsideration  of 
March  9.  1972   (37  F.R.  6718) 

The  notice  provided  for  an  Expedited  hear- 
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Ing,  which  was  specified  to  begin  on  August 
12,  1975.  and  to  last  4  days  unless,  pursuant 
to  a  recommendation  of  the  presiding  officer, 
it  was  further  extended  for  an  additional 
three  days.  The  parties  were  allowed  4  days 
from  the  close  of  the  hearing  to  file  proposed 
findings  and  briefs.  The  presiding  officer  was 
allowed  6  days  thereafter  for  the  Issuance 
of  his  initial  decision,  to  which  the  parties 
could  file  exceptions  4  days  thereafter."  Fi- 
nally, it  was  provided  that  the  Administra- 
tor's final  order  would  be  Issued  21  days  fol- 
lowing the  hearing,  or  7  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  exceptions.  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  fore- 
going count. 

A  prehearing  conference  was  held  on  Jiily 
30.  1975.  as  a  result  of  which  Special  Rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  were  dis- 
cussed, and  were  Included  in  a  Report  of 
First  Prehearing  Conference  issued  July  31. 
1975  (40  FJl.  33069).  A  second  prehearing 
conference  was  held  on  August  7.  1975.  at 
which  some  supplemental  rules  were  adopted 
(Report  of  Second  Prehearing  Conference, 
August  11,  1975). 

As  permitted  by  the  Initiating  order,  cer- 
tain interests  filed  applications  which  parallel 
that  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
by  a  second  order,  dated  August  8,  1975,  the 
following  applications  were,  in  effect,  incor- 
porated into  this  proceeding  (40  F.R.  34455, 
August  15,  1976)  : 

Montana  Department  of  Livestock 
Wyoming  Department  of  Agriculture 
Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture 
Oregon  Department  of  Agriculture 
Nevada  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 
M-44  Safety  Predator  Control  Company, 
Midland.  Texas 
Also,  as  allowed  by  the  order,  the  follow- 
ing Interventions  occurred: 

Interventions  in  support  of  application: 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Navajo  Nation 
National  Turkey  Federation 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
Interventions  in  opposition  to  application: 
Environmental  Defense  Fund 
Defenders  of  Wildlife 
Friends  of  the  Earth 
National  Audubon  Society 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
National  Wildlife  Federation 
Sierra  Club 

Oregon  Environmental  Council  * 
Animal  Protection  Institute 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 

Amicus  Curiae:  As  further  provided  by  the 
Initiating  order,  persons  desiring  to  file  briefs 
without  becoming  parties  were  permitted  to 
do  so  and  such  amicus  briefs  were  filed  by 
the  following: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 
California  Department  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture 
Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association 
Montana  Stockgrowers'  Association 


treitted 


aa 


•  Exceptions  may  be  filed  by  the  parties 
pursuant  to  40  CFR  164.101  but  must  be  re- 
ceived on  or  before  September  5,  1976.  Note: 
This  is  a  correction  of  the  date  of  Septem- 
ber 4.  1975,  announced  on  the  record  (Tr. 
4-64)  the  fact  that  September  1  (Labor  Day) 
is  a  holiday  not  having  been  considered. 

^  In  the  original  notice,  the  exceptions  were 
Inadvertently  referred  to  as  "a  reply  brief." 

'  The  precise  status  of  the  Council  is  not 
clear  as  notwithstanding  intervention  in  op- 
position has  been  entered,  the  Council,  by 
letter  dated  June  19,  1975,  to  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  indicated  approval. 


September  ^,  1975 

Congressman  W.  R.  Poage 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Ralaera 
Association 

HISTORY  or  PROCEEDING 

On  March  9.  1972.  the  Administrator  Issued 
a  notice  of  suspension  of  the  registration  of 
certain  products  containing  sodium  fluoro- 
acetate  (1080).  strychnine,  and  sodliun  cy». 
nlde.  That  document  was  published  in  th« 
Federal  Register  of  March  18,  1972  (37  pji. 
5718) .  The  document  referred  to  a  report 
prepared  under  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  by  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  Stanley 
Cain.  Director,  Institute  for  Envlroiunenttl 
Quality  and  Professor  of  Botany  and  Conwr- 
vation  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  wu 
chairman.  The  text  of  that  order  and  the  ac- 
companying findings  of  fact  are  incorporated 
herein  by  reference.  The  order  cancelled  and 
suspended  all  uses  of  sodium  cyanide  and  tbe 
other  chemicals  mentioned. 

On  January  10.  1974,  EPA  Issued  a  notice 
that  it  would  consider  applications  for  the 
use  of  a  so-called  M-44  device  and  sodium 
cyanide  for  coyote  control  (39  F.R.  2295,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1974) .  This  was  followed  by  aa 
amendment  to  the  EPA  regulations  dated 
January  29,  1974  and  effective  February  1, 
1974  by  which  a  new  Section  162.19  was 
added  to  the  Rules  which  provided  for  the 
filing  of  experimental  use  applications  for 
the  use  of  sodivim  cyanide  in  a  spring-loaded 
ejector  unit  as  a  predator  control. 

Finally,  on  July  11.  1975,  the  Administrator 
Issued  the  instant  notice  of  hearing  which 
commenced  this  proceeding.  In  that  notice, 
it  was  recited  that,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
regulations,  experimental  use  permits  had 
been  issued  as  follows: 

Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 
Montana  Department  of  Agriculture 
California  Department  of  Food  and  Agrl- 

culture 
Department  of  the  Interior 
South    Dakota    Deptirtment    of   Game, 

Fish,  and  Parks 
Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
Nebraska  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 
Kansas  State  University 
Texas  A  &  M 


The  Issues  for  determination  In  this  pro- 
ceeding are  whether  the  following  three  Itemi 
constitute  substantial  new  evidence: 

1.  Pour  of  the  seven  specific  findings  con- 
cerning sodium  cyanide  In  the  1972  Order 
were  directly  related  to  the  Issue  of  human 
safety.  Based  on  the  data  gathered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicant's  experimental  un 
permit,  sodium  cyanide  when  used  in  the 
M-44  has  been  shown  to  be  significantly  lea 
hazardous  to  man  than  sodium  cyanide  when 
used  In  the  explosive  device  for  which  It  wu 
registered  at  the  time  of  the  1972  Order  and 
which  was  known  to  cause  Injuries  to  ini- 
mans. 

2.  Based  on  data  derived  from  studies  con- 
ducted subsequent  to  the  1972  Order  and 
submitted  by  the  applicant,  use  of  sodium 
cyanide  in  the  M-44  device  is  more  selective 
than  use  of  the  chemical  in  the  exploelrc 
device  and  more  selective  than  some  other 
chemical  and  non-chemical  predator  control 
methods. 

3.  In  view  of  the  data  submitted  by  the 
applicant  with  respect  to  significant  reduced 
hazards  to  humans  and  the  grater  selec- 
tivity of  sodium  cyanide  when  used  in  th« 
M-44,  it  is  likely  that  proposed  restrictione 
that  might  be  developed,  could  be  adopted 
and  followed  as  a  matter  of  practice  by 
trained  personnel  subject  to  the  supervialon 
or  control  of  the  applicant. 

These  are  followed  by  the  following.  wliW> 
have  been  numbered  for  convenience: 

4.  Finally,  if  the  above  facts  are  deter- 
mined to  exist  and  to  constitute  subetantlel 
new  evidence,  the  hearing  must  also  deter- 
mine whether  such  facts  require  modM^r 
tlon  of  the  1972  Order  to  permit  the  regJi" 
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tratlon  of  sodium  cyanide  for  use  In  the  M- 
44  to  control  predators  In  accordance  with 
FIPBA.  , 

5.  The  determination  of  these  Issues  shall 
be  made  taking  into  account  the  human  and 
environmental  risks  found  by  the  Adminis- 
trator In  the  1972  Order  and  the  cumulative 
effect  of  all  past  and  present  uses,  including 
the  requested  use,  and  uses  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  a  mod- 
ification of  the  1972  Order. 

Hearings  were  held  on  August  12.  13.  14. 
and  15,  1975,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  seek 
the  three-day  extension  which  was  condition- 
ally provided.  While  arrangements  were  made 
to  extend  the  workday  for  an  additional  hour 
on  August  13.  14.  and  15.  the  additional  time 
was  not  required,  and  the  hearing  concluded 
prior  to  11 :00  o'clock  on  August  15,  1976.  The 
following  appearances  of  covinsel  were  en- 
tered: 

David  Fisher.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

Glenn  Davis  and  John  H.  Mldlen,  Jr.. 
States  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

George  S.  Andrews,  Special  Counsel,  State 
of  Wyoming. 

Arthur  Lee  Quinn  and  Jeffrey  Petrash.  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association.  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  National 
Turkey  Federation,  Navajo  Nation. 

Harold  Burke.  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
State  of  Oregon. 

Richard  E.  Gutting.  Jr.,  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund,  Defenders  of  Wildlife.  Friends 
of  the  Earth.  National  Audubon  Society, 
Natural  Resources  Defense  CouncU,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Oregon  Environmental 
Council,  Sierra  Club,  Animal  Protection  In- 
stitute, Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Murdaugh  Stuart  Madden  and  Roger  A. 
Klndler,  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States. 

Ronald  McCallum  and  Colbum  T.  Cher- 
ney,  VS.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Proposed  Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclu- 
sions, and  Briefs  in  support,  have  been  filed 
by  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
Interior,  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Oregon,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Environmental  Defense  Fund  and  the 
associated  environmentalist  groups,  and  Re- 
spondent (Assistant  Administrator,  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency). 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

1.  The  M-44  is  a  mechanical  device  used 
to  eject  sodium  cyanide  into  the  mouth  of 
canlds  when  they  activate  it.  It  was  developed 
In  response  to  a  need  to  replace  the  explosive 
shell  of  the  Coyote  Getter.  Although  serious 
Injuries  (14  documented  human  injuries  for 
680,000  getter-years  of  Service  use  since 
1958)  were  Infrequent  with  the  latter,  the 
potential  for  serious  accidents  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  development  of  an  alternative 
device.  The  manner  of  placement,  use  of 
scents  that  are  offensive  to  humans,  and 
elimination  of  the  explosive  charge  made 
the  M-44  relatively  safe  for  humans. 

2.  The  M-44  is  composed  of  four  parts :  ( 1 ) 
the  case — a  sealed,  impermeable  plastic  cap- 
sule containing  one  gram  of  formulated  toxi- 
cant (0.88  gram  of  NaCN);  (2)  the  case 
liolder — a  short,  hollow  tube  virrapped  with 
absorbent  material  to  retain  olfactory  at- 
tractant  and  Into  which  the  case  is  in- 
serted: (3)  the  ejector — a  spring  loaded 
plunger  and  triggering  mechanism  which  Is 
seated  in  and  fastened  to  the  tube  and  to 
which  the  case  holder  Is  fastened;  (4)  the 
tube — a  hollow  metal  tube  which  is  driven 
Into  the  ground  to  support  and  anchor  the 
mechanism. 

3.  Placement  in  the  field  Is  as  follows:  The 
tube  is  driven  Into  the  ground;  the  ejector 
Is  cocked,  seated  into  the  tube  and  the 
■trtgger  mechanism  engaged;  the  ctise  is 
placed  In  the  case  holder  vrhlch  Is  then  fas- 
tened to  the  ejector  mechanism  previously 
placed;  and  last,  the  absorbent  material  on 
the  case  holder  Is  saturated  with  an  olfac- 
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tory  attractant.  Canlds  dravni  to  the  at- 
tractant  grasp  the  case  holder  by  their  teeth 
and  pull  up.  thus  triggering  the  device,  which 
then  ejects  the  sodium  cyanide  Into  the 
animal's  mouth. 

4.  The  M-44  device  will  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  formal  policies  and  regulations 
establUhed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service.  This  use  will  conform  to  all  appli- 
cable Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

6.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  does 
not  have  authority  over  most  lands  on  which 
the  M-44  device  will  be  used.  To  assure  con- 
sideration, input,  and  approval  from  all  re- 
sponsible parties,  M-44  use  in  programs  on 
public  lands  will  be  controlled  by  cooperative 
agreement  with  appropriate  Jurisdictional 
agencies.  Use  of  the  device  in  programs  on 
private  lands  would  be  controlled  by  written 
and  signed  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
landowner  or  leasee. 

6.  Each  Individual  M-44  tise  will  be  subject 
to  careful  analysis  at  the  field  level  to  asstire 
that  application  Is  necessary,  safe,  and  ef- 
fective. Full  documentation  of  livestock  dep- 
redations, including  evidence  that  such 
losses  were  caused  by  wild  canlds,  or  labora- 
tory-confirmed verification  that  wild  canlds 
are.  in  fact,  vectors  of  a  communicable  dis- 
ease such  as  rabies,  will  be  required  before 
application  is  undertaken. 

7.  M-44  devices  will  be  used  only  In  areas 
specified  under  programs  approved  by  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Regional  Directors. 
They  will  not  be  used  in :  ( 1 )  National  Parks 
or  Monuments;  (2)  areas  where  threatened 
or  endangered  species  might  be  adversely  af- 
fected; or  (3)  areas  where  excessive  exposure 
to  public  and  family  pets  is  probable. 

8.  M-44's  or  capsules  will  not  be  given  to, 
or  entrusted  to  the  care  of,  any  person  not 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Service  or  other 
cooperating  Government  agencies.  Care  will 
also  be  taken  to  prevent  theft  or  loss  and  the 
possibility  of  subsequent  use  of  the  capsules 
by  nonauthorlzed  persons. 

9.  M-44's  will  be  used  in  locations  and  at 
times  that  will  minimize  encounters  by  hu- 
mans, pets,  and  nontarget  species.  Special 
concern  will  be  given  to  hunting  and  other 
seasonal  xise  areas. 

10.  On  private  lands,  M-44'b  will  be  used  In 
areas  where  fencing,  toptography,  seasons,  cli- 
matic conditions,  or  other  factors  normally 
limit  human  access,  while  on  public  lands, 
M-44'8  will  be  used  during  those  times  of  the 
year  when  use  of  the  particular  public  land 
by  the  general  public  is  at  a  minimum,  or  on 
areas  not  generally  frequented  by  the  public. 
Specific  locations  and  time  periods  of  M-44 
use  will  be  established  by  the  appropriate 
Bureau  representative,  based  upon  land-use 
information  provided  by  the  land  adminis- 
trator and  with  his  concurrence. 

11.  Warning  signs  in  English  and  Spanish 
wUl  be  used  to  provide  warning  of  all  areas 
containing  M-44's.  Individual  unit  sites  also 
will  be  clearly  Identified  to  protect  persons 
who  might  happen  upon  them. 

12.  All  Service-supervised  employees  will 
be  Instructed  In  the  safe  use  of  M-44'8  be- 
fore being  entrusted  with  them.  Including 
caution  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  personal 
Injury  from  accidental  discharge  of  the  de- 
vice. 

13.  Cyanide  antidote  kits  will  be  carried  by 
all  employees  using  M-44'8. 

14.  Special  precautions  will  be  In  effect  for 
the  storage  and  disposal  of  capsules. 

16.  M-44  devices  wlU  be  maintained  on  a 
routine  basis  (at  least  weekly)  In  order  to 
replace  discharged  capsules  and  damaged 
warning  signs,  and  to  check  them  for  human 
Interference  or  abnormal  conditions.  They 
will  be  removed  when  unsafe  conditions  de- 
velop (l.e.,  new  human  activity  In  the  area), 
when  livestock  depredation  losses  are 
stopped,  or  when  evidence  of  the  target 
species  can  no  longer  be  found  In  the  area. 

16.  All  accidents  Involving  humans  and 


domestic  animals  els  well  as  re(>orts  of  ani- 
mals taken  by  the  device,  virlll  be  reported 
immediately  in  accordance  with  established 
procedures. 

17.  During  the  experimental  permit  period 
from  June  1,  1974  to  October  31,  1974  the 
livestock  losses  were  3.4  percent  before  M-44 
use  was  initiated  and  0.6  percent  during  and 
after  their  use,  or  a  2.8  percent  reduction  In 
losses  (M-44  Efficacy  report  1974) .  This  shows 
the  trend  but  is  not  an  exact  loss  ratio  or 
solely  attributable  to  M-44's  for  several  rea- 
sons: 1,  In  many  cases  other  damage  reduc- 
tion methods  were  used  simultaneously  with 
M-44's;  2,  funding  does  not  allow  for  ab- 
solute search  for  kills;  3,  time  periods  for 
collecting  the  "before"  and  "after"  data  are 
not  equal. 

18.  Data  taken  from  the  same  field  reports, 
but  limited  to  2  months  after  Initiation  of 
M-44  use  on  each  area,  and  including  13 
months  from  June  1,  1974  to  July  31,  1975 
showed  a  reduction  in  sheep  and  goat  losses 
of  2.9  percent  from  3.3  percent  before  M-44 
use  to  0.4  percent  after  use  began.  The  same 
data  shows  a  reduction  of  cattle  losses 
(mostly  calves)  of  3.0  percent  from  3.3  per- 
cent before  M-44  use  to  0.3  percent  after. 
Again  this  shows  a  trend,  but  not  exact 
losses  or  exact  loss  ratios. 

19.  An  important  comparison  should  be 
pointed  out,  that  these  reductions  of  what- 
ever size  they  are,  were  made  where  mechan- 
ical methods  had  been  unsuccessful  thus 
requiring  the  use  of  chemical  methods. 

20.  The  relative  ratio  by  which  M-44's  take 
coyotes  and  fox  as  compared  to  nontarget 
species  Is  indicated  by  data  from  the  USFWS 
1974  report  which  shows  a  target  species  take 
of  95  percent  and  nontarget  species  5  per- 
cent. Data  from  the  USFWS  1975  report  In- 
dicates a  take  of  88  percent  target  species 
and  12  percent  nontarget  species. 

21.  The  leader  of  the  Predator  Ecology  and 
Behavior  Project  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service,  with  credentials  both  academic  and 
in  research  in  the  field  of  wild  animal  popu- 
lations in  general  and  predators  In  particular, 
testified  as  to  the  overall  results  of  the  VWS 
use  of  the  M-44  device.  In  his  opinion,  the 
M-44  device  Is  an  effective  device  for  achiev- 
ing temporary  reductions  in  c&nld  popula- 
tions; the  device  Is  selective  for  canlds  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  attractant  and 
manner  of  exposure:  the  risk  to  populations 
of  nontarget  species  is  minimal;  and  it  Is 
significantly  safer  for  operating  personnel 
than  the  Humane  Coyote  Getter.  The  risks 
associated  with  the  Humane  Coyote  Getter, 
as  used  in  the  Federal  program,  were  largely 
related  to  mechanical  injuries  caused  by  the 
top  wad  and  sealant  which  effectively  became 
a  projectile.  Those  risks  have  been  essentially 
eliminated  in  the  M-44.  The  potential  risk 
of  Cyanide  toxemia  to  operating  personnel 
Is  present  with  either  device,  but  evidence 
from  the  operational  programs  suggests  that 
risk  is  extremely  low. 

22.  Data  compiled  by  the  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe Service  indicate  that  the  M-44  device  is 
more  selective  for  wild  canlds  than  are  steel 
traps.  A  study  covering  the  period  1970-1972, 
during  which  the  M-44  and  the  Humane 
Coyote  Getter  were  both  used  during  peirt 
of  the  period.  Indicates  that  of  the  animals 
taken.  89  percent  represented  coyotes  and 
foxes,  and  other  species  such  as  bear,  bobcat, 
skunk,  badger,  raccoon,  opossum  and  por- 
cupine, represented  very  small  |>ercent«ge8 
of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  a  study  made 
in  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  of  carni- 
vores taken  on  steel  trap  lines.  Indicated  that 
coyotes  and  red  foxes  comprised  only  27.6 
percent  of  the  total  taken.  Thus  while  some 
nontarget  animals  are  taken  by  the  M-44'8. 
they  represent  a  very  small  proportion  and 
substantially  less  than  the  steel  traps. 

23.  A  research  scientist  from  the  Texas 
A&M  University,  testified  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain studies  of  predator-prey  relationships. 
From  these  studies,  he  drew  the  conclusion 
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that  the  M-44  Is  a  selective 
liurlng  coyotes. 

24.  While  In  the  1972  Order 
trator  found  that  "There  Is  no 
&ntldote"  with  respect  to  the  v 
there  considered,  the  record  doe  i 
on  what  that  statement  or 
The  evidence  adduced  herein  . 
dotes  do  exist  and  one  of  the 
of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
every  person  engaged  In  placln 
must  carry  an  antidote  kit.  The 
as  to  whether  the  antidote  trei^. 
be  self -administered  by  a  perso  i 
be  suffering  from  the  initial  effe<  t 
Ing    by    making    an    Intra venoxs 
however,  antidotes  do  exist  and 
finding  In  1972  Is  incorrect, 

25.  The    States   of   Montana 
offered  copies  of  the  rules 

of  chemical  toxicants  for  j. 

their  states  and  similar  rules 
of  Wyoming  were  submitted 

26.  Currently  a  critical  sl__. 
the  State  of  Montana  due  to 
to  livestock  producers  caused 
animals,    primarily    coyotes. 
ods    of    trapping,    denning 
aerial  hunting  are  being  em^.. 
stock  depredation  continues  to 
problem.  Various  alternate 
trol  are  being  utUlzed. 

27.  On  AprU  4,  1974,  the,.—. 
ment  of  Livestock   was   grantee 
to  use  the  M-44  device  for  e  . 
purposes  only.  The  expiration 
permit  is  October  15,  1975.  Prom 
to  February  20,   1975,  a  total 
from   22   counties   and    an 
tlon  were  trained  by  the 
ment  of  Livestock   and   licensed 
ment  pesticide  M-44  applicators . 
ing    consists    of    techniques    foi 
tlon  of  placement   sites,  reco 
reporting    safety    precautions 
aspects  of  the  use  of  the  M-44 
emphasis  was  given   to 
human    safety    precautions    to 
when  using  the  device  and  . 

28.  During  these  training 

ticlpants  were  Issued  an  amyl 
dote  kit  and   instructed  in  its 
All     applicators     were     require* 
mit  monthly  reports  on  capsule 
cles  taken,  and  the  number  of 
in  the  field. 

29.  Between   July    1,    1974 
1976,  a  total  of  608  coyotes,   14( 
23  skunks,  6  raccoons,  4  dogs, 
were  taken   by  the   licensed   ^^ 
Montana.  Coyotes  and   foxes  ar« 
species   for    this   program   and 
96  percent  of  the  species  taken, 
ment  of  Livestock  computes  the 
program  per  coyote  or  fox  takei 
This  compares  to  the  average 
coyote  or  fox  by  the  state 
wing  aircraft  or  state  trapper 
cal  methods  of  $45.00.  $25.00  and 
spectlvely.  Thus  proving  the  M-4 1 
nomlcally  feasible. 

30.  Montana   considers    the 
using  sodium  cyanide  to  be  a 
cient,   humane,   economically 
mentally-safe   predatory    control 
urges  its  registration. 

31.  The  State  of   Oregon   has 
comprehensive  system  of  regu: 
plement    its    application    for 

Those     regulations     become 

tober  15,  1975.  Under  its  prograi^ 
Istered  or  licensed  governmental 
will  be  authorized  to  utilize  the 
device,  and  then  only  for  coyote 

32.  EDP  and  the  opposing 
vironmentalists  offered  the  t-_     . 
field  representative  for  Defendeis 
life,   Richard   L.    Randall.    Mr 
had  life-long  experience  in     _ 
ties  with  livestock  and  wUdlUe 
em    areas.    He    was   formerly 
the  Flah  and  WUdllfe  Service, 
ecesBor,    untU    1973    when   he 
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d^'lce  for  ca'p-  government  service  because  of  injuries  suf- 
fered In  two  aerial  accidents  which  occurred 
while  he  was  hunting  coyotes  In  Wyoming. 

33.  He  has  had  f>ersonal  experience  in  both 
the  Humane  Coyote  Getter  and  the  M-44.  In 
his  experience,  use  of  any  predator  control 
was  not  effective  In  significantly  reducing 
losses  due  to  predatlon.  Randall  believes  that 
the  M-44  presents  a  potential  danger  to  chil- 
dren and  others  who  may  be  attracted  to  the 
devices  by  the  warning  signs  posted.  He  indi- 
cates that  there  Is  much  vandalism  of  the 
devices  by  persons  damaging  them  with  rocks 
or  nmning  over  them  with  vehicles  and  that 
many  who  disapprove  of  their  use  deliber- 
ately set  them  off  and  therefore  they  present 
a  hazard  to  that  group  of  people.  Randall 
perceives  no  objection  to  the  registration  of 
the  M-44  device  provided  adequate  restric- 
tions on  its  use  are  promulgated.  While  he 
did  not  specify  the  particular  conditions  he 
deemed  appropriate,  one  of  his  principal  crit- 
icisms was  In  opposition  to  placing  the  de- 
vices on  or  near  roads.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  M-44  Is  any  more  effective  or  selec- 
tive than  Its  predecessor  the  Humane  Coyote 
Getter. 

34.  The  foregoing  facts  constitute  substan- 
tial new  evidence  which  was  not  available  to 
the  Administrator  when  he  Issued  his  March 
1972  order,  and  could  not  have  been  pre- 
sented or  discovered  by  parties  to  that  matter 
In  view  of  the  lack  of  a  proceeding. 

35.  Based  on  the  data  gathered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicant's  experimental  use 
permit,  sodium  cyanide  when  used  In  the 
M-44  has  been  shown  to  be  significantly  less 
hazardous  to  man  than  sodium  cyanide  when 
used  In  the  explosive  device  for  which  It  was 
registered  at  the  time  of  the  1972  order  and 
which  was  known  to  cause  Injuries  to 
humans. 

36.  The  use  of  sodium  cyanide  in  the  M-44 
device  Is  more  selective  than  use  of  the 
chemical  in  the  explosive  device  and  more 
selective  than  some  other  chemical  and  non- 
chemical  predator  control  methods. 

37.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  with  appropri- 
ate restrictions  as  hereinafter  discussed,  the 
use  of  the  M-44  should  be  approved  and  that 
the  1972  order  should  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  evidence  Is  clear  that  the  conditions 
of  use  of  the  M-44  as  embodied  in  actual 
practice  under  the  experimental  use  permits 
avoid  most  If  not  all  of  the  dangers  men- 
tioned in  the  1972  order.  The  testimony  of 
the  only  witness  in  opposition  tends  to  con- 
firm this  fact  rather  than  controvert  it.  While 
apparently  disagreeing  that  the  M-44  Is  more 
selective  than  the  former  Humane  Coyote 
Getter,  that  witness'  statement  was  a  gen- 
eral observation  unsupported  by  data,  and 
actual  data  of  record  establishes  the  con- 
trary. 

While  the  evidence  presented  might  be 
considered  lacking  in  the  niceties  of  politico- 
economic  analysis,  when  consideration  is 
given  to  the  subject-matter.  I.e.  wild  animal 
predators,  and  the  vast  undeveloped  areas  In 
which  these  devices  are  utilized,  the  data  pre- 
sented indicate  that  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
p)08ed  use  greatly  outweigh  the  risks  which 
are  shown  to  be  minimal.  A  precise  dollar 
evaluation  of  benefits  versus  risks,  however, 
is  not  possible. 

OPPOSmON    CONTENTIONS 

EDF  contends  it  has  been  denied  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  a  fair  and  proper  hearing, 
and  in  support  offers  five  contentions  of  pro- 
cedural errors. 

1.  Intervention  by  Oregon:  EDP  points 
out  that  the  Initiating  notice  of  July  11. 
1975,  provided  that  motions  to  Intervene 
were  to  be  filed  no  later  than  August  6, 
1975.  It  also  provided  for  states  to  file  M-44 
applications  and  allowed  for  their  filing  by 
July  31,  1975,  to  be  reviewed  and  then  made 
subject  to  a  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator as  to  whether  they  qualified  under 
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Subpart  D  of  the  Rules.  That  determina- 
tion was  not  made  until  the  August  8.  1975 
Notice,  or  after  the  date  for  filing  Interven- 
tions as  such.  As  Oregon  became  an  applicant 
on  that  date,  it  was  appropriate  that  it  be- 
come a  party  and  offer  evidence  in  support 
of  its  application.  It  should  be  noted  that 
such  evidence  dealt  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  program  would  be  administered 
within  Oregon,  but  did  Include  a  letter  of  the 
Oregon  Environmental  Council  expressing  ap- 
proval of  these  applications. 

2.  Application  dates:  EDF  contends  the 
August  8,  1975  Notice  "ruled  that  applica- 
tions received  after  this  date  [July  31, 
1975]  would  be  considered."  No  such  lan- 
guage Is  contained  In  the  Notice,  which  lists 
the  applications  received  "on  or  before  July 
31,  1975."  It  therefore  cannot  be  determined 
what  the  basis  of  this  objection  may  be. 

3.  Irrelevant  material:  Throughout  the 
hearings  EDP  objected  to  any  evidence  be- 
yond the  Issues  1  and  2  above,  dealing  with 
human  hazards  and  selectivity,  and  thus 
tisserts  that  Irrelevant  material  was  received. 
In  taking  this  position.  EDP  Ignores  issues  4 
and  5  In  the  initiating  order  els  summar- 
ized above  and  cites  no  testimony  which  is 
Irrelevant  to  those  Issues. 

4.  Special  Rules:  EDP  points  out  that  the 
Special  Rules  Issued  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
provided  for  submission  of  all  testimony  on 
applications  in  writing  and  the  distribution 
to  parties  on  August  7.  1975,  but  that  it  did 
not  receive  the  Oregon  and  Montana  exhibits 
until  arter  that  date.  As  noted  above,  the 
Order  incorporating  those  applications  was 
not  issued  until  August  8,  1975,  and  being 
proper  parties  provision  for  their  testimony 
was  required.  In  any  event,  EDP  received 
the  testimony  in  advance  of  the  witness  tak- 
ing the  stand  and  had  opportunity  for  prior 
review;  there  Is  no  Indication  that  EDP  was 
in  any  way  prejudiced  by  this  procedure. 

5.  Underlying  data:  EDP  correctly  points 
out  that  the  Special  Rule  (Report  of  First 
Prehearing  Conference)  provided  that  data 
must  be  made  available  by  the  proponents  of 
exhlblcs  or  expert  testimony,  but  alleges  tes- 
timony was  allowed  where  such  was  un- 
available to  EDP,  citing  two  references  to  the 
transcript.  Those  references  Indicate  that 
EDP  did  in  fact  have  the  underlying  studies 
when  questioning  the  witness,  and  afford 
no  support  for  its  contention.  F^irther,  the 
record  indicates  that  where  a  witness  had 
failed  to  supply  the  complete  article  from 
which  he  had  quoted  excerpts,  the  proposed 
testimony  was  stricken  (Tr.  2-22).  Moreover, 
with  respect  to  the  Special  Rules  which  were 
discussed  at  the  Prehearing  Conference  of 
July  30.  1975.  various  counsel,  including 
EDF,  urged  that  provision  be  made  for  special 
situations,  and  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Indicated  that  such  would  be  enter- 
tained. (Tr.  1-28) . 

6.  Subpoena  of  EPA  official:  A  witness  in 
the  course  of  his  testimony  stated  that  an 
EPA  official  had  told  him  the  present  appli- 
cations would  be  granted.  Later,  EDP  re- 
quested and  was  denied  a  subpoena  requiring 
that  official  to  testify  and  be  cross-examined, 
on  the  grounds  of  relevancy.  The  decision- 
making process.  In  this  Instance,  Involves  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  the  Administrator,  or  his  delegee, 
in  the  second.  The  views  of  staff  members 
outside  of  this  record  are  Irrelevant  unless  It 
would  appear  to  be  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  "secret  law"  as  to  which  there  is  no 
indication  here.  Compare  Sterling  Drug  Inc. 
V.  F.T.C.,  4502d  698  ( 1971 ) . 

Applicability  0/  Section  102  0/  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act:  On  brief,  EDP  also 
contends  that  Section  102;";)  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  (83 
Stat.  862;  42  U.S.C.  4332(2)  (c) )  requires  that 
an  environmental  Impact  statement  (EIS)  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  FWS  application,  and 
that  its  absence  prevents  any  modification  of 
the  1872  Order.  In  support,  it  offers  a  quota- 
tion from  Aberdeen  and  Rock  fish  Railroad 
et  al.  V.  S.CJiJlJ>.  ( VS.  No.  73- 
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1966.  June  24, 1975) .  The  quotation  is  dictum 
In  a  case  in  which  such  a  statement  was 
held  not  to  be  required,  and  affords  little 
guidance  here.  The  Issuance  of  the  initiating 
notice  herein,  by  the  Administrator  In  the 
absence  of  an  EIS.  necessarily  represented  a 
determination  by  him  that  none  was  required. 
With  regard  to  EPA  Itself,  none  is  required 
and  this  proceeding  does  not  fall  within 
those  as  to  which  the  Administrator  has  an- 
nounced a  voluntary  program  of  preparing 
the  EIS.  See  Statement  of  Policy  and  Proce- 
dures, 39  FJR.  16186  and  37119. 

Effect  of  E.O.  11870:  EDP  contends  the 
present  FWS  proposal  is  prohibited  by  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  11870  (July  18.  1975)  (40 
F.R.  30611)  which  amended  Executive  Order 
No.  11643  of  February  8,  1972.  by  citing  Sec- 
tion 3(c)  thereof  which  deals  with  programs 
limited  to  one  year.  But  this  proceeding 
would  be  governed  by  Section  3(b),  and  no 
doubt  represents  the  consultation  with  EPA 
which  is  required. 

Section  3  of  FIFRA:  Finally,  EDF  contends 
the  applications  do  not  meet  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  Section  3  of  FIFRA  by  asserting 
that  the  proposed  use  would  have  "unreason- 
able adverse  effects  on  the  environment."  No 
attempt  is  marts  to  ju-stlfy  the  as-crtion.  but 
reference  is  made  to  40  CFR  162.11  of  the 
recently  Issued  Registration  rules,  effective 
August  4, 1975.  But  this  proceeding  Is  subject 
to  Section  18  of  FIFRA,  as  well  as  Section  3. 
and  Is  governed  by  Subpart  D  or  the  Rules 
(40  CFR  164.130)  and  the  statement  of  is- 
sues herein. 

RESTRICTIONS 

The  Respondent  in  this  proceeding  (As- 
sistant Administrator  of  EPA) .  on  brief, 
urges  the  modification  of  the  1972  Order  to 
permit  the  registration  of  sodium  cyanide 
for  use  in  the  M-44  device  to  control  canld 
predators  subject  to  the  26  numbered  con- 
ditions or  restrictions  set  forth  In  the 
Appendix  hereto. 

These  restrictions  are  based  on  the  state- 
ments of  Intended  use  by  the  applicant  wit- 
nesses herein  or  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
from  their  testimony  and  appear  to  be  appro- 
priate in  the  light  of  the  record.  They  also 
appear  to  meet  the  suggested  restrictions 
offered  by  EDF  In  the  alternative  that  their 
challenge  of  the  proceeding  is  not  accepted, 
and  accordingly,  the  approval  granted 
herein  will  be  made  subject  to  those 
restrictions.' 

CLTIMATE   FINDINGS   AND   CONCLUSIONS 

In  View  of  the  foregoing,  the  1972  Order 
should  be  modified  to  permit  the  registration 
of  the  M-44  device  by  the  applicants  herein 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  the 
Appendix  hereto. 

Frederick  W.  Denniston, 
Administrative  Law  Judge. 
August  29.  1975. 

Appendix  A — Restrictions 

1.  Use  of  the  M-44  device  shall  conform  to 
all  applicable  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws 
and  regulations. 

2.  The  M-44  device  shall  be  used  only  to 
take  wild  canlds  suspected  of  preying  upon 
livestock  and  poultry. 

3.  The  M-44  device  shall  not  be  used  solely 
to  take  animals  for  the  value  of  their  fur. 

4.  The  M-44  device  shall  only  be  used  In 
Instances  where  actual  livestock  losses  due 
to  predatlon  by  wild  canlds  are  occurring. 
M-44  devices  may  also  be  used  prior  to  recur- 
rence of  seasonal  depredation,  but  only  when 
a  chronic  problem  exists  in  a  specific  area. 
In  each  case,  full  documentation  of  live- 
stocks depredation.  Including  evidence  that 

'It  Is  noted  that  by  letter  of  August  27, 
1975.  counsel  for  the  State  of  Montana  takes 
exception  to  proposed  restrictions  No.  2,  14 
and  22.  No  provision  was  made  for  such  a 
nlhig,  which  Is  essentially  a  reply  brief,  and 
tune  does  not  permit  provision  therefor,  and 
tney  have  not  been  considered.  They  may.  of 
courae,  be  renewed  on  exceptions. 
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such  losses  were  cattsed  by  wild  canlds,  will 
be  required  before  application  of  the  M-44 
Is  undertaken. 

5.  The  M-44  device  shall  not  be  used  in: 
(1)  National  or  State  Parks;  (2)  National  or 
State  Monuments;  (3)  Federally  designated 
Wilderness  areas;  (4)  Wildlife  refuge  areas; 
(5)  Prairie  dog  towns;  (6)  Areas  where  ex- 
posure to  the  public  and  family  pets  is 
probable. 

6.  The  M-44  shall  not  be  used  in  areas 
where  threatened  or  endangered  species 
might  be  adversely  affected.  Each  applicator 
shall  be  Issued  a  map  which  clearly  indicates 
such  areas. 

7.  The  M-44  device  shall  not  be  placed 
within  200  feet  of  any  lake,  stream,  or  other 
body  of  water. 

8.  The  M-44  device  shall  not  be  placed  in 
areas  where  food  crops  are  planted. 

9.  M-44  devices  shall  not  be  placed  within 
50  feet  of  public  rights-of-way. 

10.  The  maximum  density  of  M-44's  placed 
In  any  100-acre  pastureland  area  shall  not 
exceed  10;  and  the  density  in  any  one  square 
mile  of  open  range  shall  not  exceed  12. 

11.  The  M-44  device  may  be  placed  In  the 
vicinity  of  draw  stations  (livestock  car- 
casses) ;  provided,  that  no  M-44  device  shall 
be  placed  within  30  feet  of  a  carcass;  no 
more  than  4  M-44  devices  shall  be  placed 
per  draw  station;  and  no  more  than  3  draw 
stations  shall  be  operated  per  square  mile. 

12.  M-44  devices  shall  be  Inspected  at  least 
once  a  week  to  check  for  Interference  or 
unusual  conditions  and  shall  be  serviced  as 
required. 

13.  Used  sodium  cyanide  capsules  shall  be 
disposed  of  by  deep  bvirlal  or  at  a  proper 
landfill  site. 

14.  An  M-44  device  shall  be  removed  from 
an  area  If,  after  30  days,  there  is  no  sign  that 
a  target  predator  has  visited  the  site. 

15.  Damaged  or  non-functional  M-44  de- 
vices shall  be  removed  from  the  field. 

16.  In  all  areas  where  the  use  of  the  M-44 
device  Is  anticipated,  local  hospitals,  doctors, 
and  clinics  shall  be  notified  of  the  intended 
use,  and  informed  of  the  antidotal  and  first- 
cyanide  poisoning. 

17.  Bilingual  warning  signs  in  English  and 
Spanish  shall  be  used  In  all  areas  containing 
M-44  devices.  All  such  signs  shall  be  removed 
when  M-44  devices  are  removed. 

a.  Main  entrances  or  commonly  used  ac- 
cess points  to  areas  in  which  M-44  devices 
are  set  shall  be  posted  with  warning  signs 
to  alert  the  public  to  the  toxic  nature  of  the 
cyanide  and  to  the  danger  to  pets.  Signs  shall 
be  Inspected  weekly  to  Insure  their  con- 
tinued presence  and  insure  that  they  are 
conspicuous  and  legible. 

b.  An  elevated  sign  shall  be  placed  within 
6  feet  of  each  Individual  M-44  device  warn- 
ing persons  not  to  handle  the  device. 

18.  Registrations  for  sodium  cyanide  M-44 
capsules  may  be  granted  to  persons  other 
than  State  and  Federal  agencies;  provided, 
that  such  persons  shall  be  authorized  to  sel! 
said  capsules  only  to  State  and  Federal 
registrants.  Only  State  and  Federal  regis- 
trants shall  be  permitted  to  sell,  give,  or 
otherwise  distribute  capsules  to  Individual 
applicators.  Such  State  or  Federal  regis- 
trants of  sodium  cyanide  M-44  capsules  shall 
be  responsible  for  Insuring  that  the  restric- 
tions set  forth  herein  are  observed  by  in- 
dividual applicators  to  whom  such  regis- 
trants sell  or  distribute  such  capsules  and/ 
or  M-44  devices.  State  and  Federal  registrants 
shall  train  applicators,  and  such  training 
shall  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to:  (1 ) 
Training  in  safe  handling  and  placement  of 
the  device;  (2)  Training  In  the  proper  use 
of  the  antidote  kit;  (3)  Instructions  regard- 
ing proper  placement  of  the  device;  and  (4) 
Instructions  in  recordkeeping. 

19.  Each  authorized  M-44  applicator  shall 
keep  records  dealing  with  the  placement  of 
the  device  and  the  results  of  each  place- 
ment. Said  records  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to: 


1.  The  number  of  devices  placed. 

2.  The  location  of  each  device  placed. 

3.  The  date  of  each  placement,  as  well  as 
the  date  of  each  Inspection. 

4.  The  number  and  location  of  devices 
which  have  been  discharged  and  the  ap- 
parent reason  for  each  discharge. 

5.  The  species  of  animal  taken. 

6.  All  accidents  or  injuries  to  humans  or 
domestic  animals. 

20.  M-44  devices  and  capsules  shall  not 
be  sold  or  transferred  to,  or  entrusted  to  the 
care  of.  any  person  not  -licensed  by.  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  State  or  Federal  regis- 
trant. 

21.  All  persons  authorized  to  possess  and 
use  M-44  capsules  and  devices  shall  store 
said  devices  under  lock  and  key. 

22.  Each  authorized  M-44  applicator  shall 
carry  an  antidote  kit  on  his  person  when 
placing  and/or  inspecting  M-44  devices. 
The  kit  shall  contain  12  pearls  of  amyl  ni- 
trite and  instructions  on  their  use.  The  kit 
may  also  contain  sodium  nitrite  and  sodium 
thlosulfate. 

23.  One  person  other  than  the  individual 
applicator  must  have  knowledge  of  the  exact 
placement  location  of  all  M-44  devices  in  the 
field. 

24.  Supervisors  shall  periodically  check  the 
records,  signs,  and  devices  of  each  appli- 
cator to  verify  that  aU  applicable  restrictions, 
laws,  and  regulations  are  being  strictly  fol- 
lowed. 

25.  In  areas  where  more  than  one  govern- 
mental agency  Is  authorized  to  place  M-44 
devices,  the  agencies  shall  exchange  place- 
ment Information  and  other  relevant  facts 
to  Insure  that  the  maximum  number  of  M- 
44's  allowed  is  not  exceeded. 

26.  Registrants  and  applicators  shall  also 
be  subject  to  such  other  restrictions  as  may 
be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 


THE  1975  CROP  DISASTER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  travels  in  South  Dakota  over  the 
congressional  recess,  one  of  the  persistent 
complaints  I  received  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  administering  the  current  crop 
disaster  program.  Prolonged  drought  and 
hot  weatiier  severely  damaged  our  South 
Dakota  corn  crop.  Similar  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  1974.  However,  this  year  the 
Department's  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram has  had  the  net  effect  of  costing 
farmers  in  my  State  almost  $10  million. 
Crop  disaster  payments  of  about  46  cents 
per  bushel  is  little  enough  to  assist  a 
farmer  with  little  or  no  com  in  his  fields. 
The  Department's  formula  of  docking 
the  producer  7  bushels  of  com  for  each 
ton  of  silage  he  can  salvage  has  about 
cut  the  program  in  half. 

Robert  N.  Duxbury,  the  secretary  of  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  well-rea- 
soned letter  to  Secretary  Butz  on  this 
question.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SotrrH  Dakota 
Department  or  Agriculture. 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  August  28,  197S. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  I  am  sure  you 
agree  with  me  that  If  we  are  to  have  a  dis- 
aster program.  It  should  be  administered  as 
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efficiently   as   possible   and    be 
nearly  as  possible,  to  help 
It  most.  I  believe  that  the 
made  in  this  year's  program, 
all  silage  produced  will  count 
ductioa    when    determining 
disaster   payment.    Is 
that  intent. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand, 
why   we   should   further   penal 
producer,  who  has  seen  his 
out  by  drought,  by  requiring 
may  salvage  be  used  to  reduc« 
payment. 

Some  of  my  reasonings  are 

1.  The  payment  of  46c  per 
small  In  comparison  to  his 
and  can  only  be  considered  a 
to  help  him  survive  until  next 
any  part  of  that  away  Is 
from  those  hardest  hit. 

2.  If   he   raised   the   crop 
and  has  no  way  of  utilizing 
must  sell  It.  However.  In  many 
state  there  will  be  little  or  n< 
the    silage    because   of   the 
available  due  to  the  drought 

3.  Selling  silage  is  a  marketing 
familiar  to  him  and  the  humv^ 
soil  because  the  stalks  are  not 
becomes  another  cost  to  his 

The  above  Illustration  relates 
hardship  endured  by  one-  type 
but   similar   Justification   can 
others.  I  recognize  that  it  Is 
administer  a  national   prograrr 
everyone  fairly  but  I  would 
year's   program   was  a  great 
to  our  drought-stricken 
present  one.  /  urge  you  to  returr 
tice  of  making  disaster  paymentt 
producer  on  the  basis  of  his 
Hon  OTid  to  the  silage  producer 
of  his  silage  production. 

Another    very    Important 
have  Is  not  new  but  is  more 
than  In  past  years.  The 
quires  total   production   from 
cludinR  those  planted  in  excess 
be  coimted  against  the  total 
tion   is   grossly   unfair.   If   the 
sponded  to  your  urging  of  all-ou  ; 
he  Is  now  penalized  for  doing 
faced  with  drought.  Surely,  if 
the    drought-stricken    producer 
not  penalize  those  that 
While  I  believe  he  has  a  right 
mil  his  planted  acres,  he  .should 
mum  be  paid  on  his  allotted 
/  can  see  no  justification  in 
cesa  acres"  uaed  against  him. 
immediate  attention  to 
justice. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like 
some   injustices  in   the 
silage  corn  that  is  uaed  in 
aster  payment.   In  South 
Is  one  ton  of  silage  equals  seve^ 
com.  My  understanding  Is  that 
puted  by  taking  a  flve-year  stat^ 
average.  In  the  case  of  corn, 
vested  for  grain  are  divided 
grain  production  and  the  acres 
silage  are  divided  into  the  total 
ductlon   an^   the  ratio  of  those 
is  the  conversion  ratio  that  Is 
state.  Three  reasons  I  think  this 
are: 

1.  On  most  farms,  particular!  r 
utilize  part  of  their  acreage 
part  for  silage  on  a  regular  basl  i 
vested  for  grain  will  be  the 
those  harvested  for  silage  the 
the  conversion  ratio  becomes 
unfair  and  should  be 

2.  A   seven-to-one   ratio 
worth  of  one  ton  of  silage  has  a 
worth  of  seven  bushels  of  corn 
at  only  93  per  bushel,  the  Impll 
is  that  one  ton  of  silage  Is  wort  i 
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1974,  that  estimates  the  worth  of  Immature 
drought  corn  compared  with  that  of  alfalfa 
hay.  An  example  of  this  study  indicates  that 
when  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  $40  per  ton,  26% 
dry-matter  corn  silage  Is  worth  $4.53  a  ton 
and  20<7c  dry-matter  corn  silage  worth  only 
$2.62  a  ton.  These  figures  are  extremely 
smaller  than  the  worth  allotted  to  it  on  the 
seven-to-one  conversion  ratio. 

3.  The  conversion  ratio  fails  to  recognize 
the  extra  cost  per  ton  in  harvesting  poor 
yielding  silage  in  comparison  to  that  which 
is  higher.  This  has  the  effect  of  helping  the 
least  those  producers  who  need  It  the  most. 

Producers  and  adjusters  In  South  Dakota 
have  told  me  that  producers  are  developing  a 
very  frustrated  attitude  when  they  see  any 
small  payment  that  they  think  they  have 
coming  reduced  even  further  when  they  sal- 
vage any  silage  from  that  acreage. 

Mr,  Secretary,  I  hope  my  points  are  favor- 
ably considered.  I  earnestly  request  that  you 
act  favorably  to  help  keep  our  producers  on 
the  land  so  that  they  might  continue  to 
supply  us  with  food  and  fiber. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  Duxburt, 
Secretary.  South  Dakota  Department  o] 
Agriculture. 


ADDRESS   BY   SECRETARY   OF  THE 
NAVY  J,  WILLIAM  NODDENDORP  H 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recess,  the  American  Legion  held 
its  annusQ  convention  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

On  August  15.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
J.  William  Middendorf  n  spoke  to  the 
National  Security  Commission.  In  his  re- 
marks Secretary  Middendorf  discussed 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  wake  of  the 
recent  buildup  in  Soviet  seapower.  His 
remarks  and  his  assessment  of  our  naval 
capabilities  are  timely  and  important. 

Mr.  President,  so  my  colleagues  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  Secre- 
tary's speech,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  by  Secretary  Midden- 
dorf before  the  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Security  Commission  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODRXSS  BT   J.    WnXUM   MlDDENDOST  11 

It  is  8  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Minneapolis 
to  address  you.  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Legion.  Since  its  founding  in  1919,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  supported  the  concept  that 
the  greatest  benefit  a  nation  can  give  Its 
citizens  Is  to  Insure  their  individual  liberty, 
security  and  freedom.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  every  man  and  woman  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  appreciates 
that  support. 

At  the  56th  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion,  held  In  Miami  Beach  last 
Aiigust,  Resolution  #279  was  passed.  That 
Resolution  petitioned,  in  part,  to: 

"Take  immediate  steps  to  restore  the 
United  States  to  a  position  of  global  naval 
supremacy  and  appropriate  adequate  monies 
to  ensure  the  fastest  possible  modernization 
of  our  Navy  with  emphasis  on  a  balanced  sea 
control  force  of  aircraft  carriers,  aircraft, 
other  svirface  ships  and  submarines." 

I  think  this  Resolution  Is  a  tremendous 
example  fo  the  foresight,  wisdom  and  dedi- 
cation to  this  nation  which  the  American 
Legion  has  shown  for  the  last  66  years. 

Your  resolution  comes  at  a  most  appro- 
priate time.  For  the  first  time  In  this  nation's 
history  we  are  challenged  by  a  powerful 
threat  from  the  sea.  For  the  last  200  years 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  have  been 
a  protective  cloak  for  America,  protective 
buffers   which   enabled   our   first   President, 


George   Washington,   to   warn   against  "la- 
tangling  alliances." 

Today  this  protective  cloak  is  Infested 
with  deadly  Riders.  This  very  day  stealtby 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines— the 
"Jaws"  of  Soviet  seapower — are  on  patrol  off 
both  our  coasts.  And  Soviet  surface  shlpt 
have  circumnavigated  one  of  our  states— 
HawaU. 

The  build-up  of  the  modem  Soviet  Navy  is 
unprecedented.  Prom  a  coastal  defense  navy 
In  the  1950'8.  the  Soviets  have,  since  I9st 
outbuilt  us  in  every  category  of  ship  except 
aircraft  carriers.  Today  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  number 
of  submarines  as  your  Navy  and  almost  twice 
the  number  of  major  surface  combatants 
as  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  Soviets  have  deployed  aboard  their 
ships  highly  sophisticated  sensors,  electron- 
ics and  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tems. They  have  developed  an  arsenal  of 
some  20  types  of  anti-ship  capable  missiles 
and  their  variants.  Having  ranges  from  30  to 
400  miles,  these  mlssUes  can  be  fired  from, 
aircraft,  surface  ships,  and  submerged  sub- 
marines. 

You  may  Justifiably  ask:  "Why?  Why  this 
tremendous  naval  buUd-up?"  Quite  frankly, 
a  major  emphasis  of  the  Soviet  Navy  is  the 
capability  to  Interdict  U.S.  and  allied  sea  lines 
of  communication. 

The  second  question  you  may  rightly  ask 
Is  what  are  we  doing  about  it?  I  would  use 
this  forum  to  answer  that  question  and  to 
discuss  the  direction  the  Navy  Is  going  in 
meeting  the  defense  needs  of  our  coimfay. 
At  the  outset  it  Is  not  the  Navy  of  today 
that  is  of  concern.  The  ships  and  aircraft 
of  today's  Navy — like  the  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  NIMITZ  which  was  commis- 
sioned on  May  3  or  the  sophisticated  P-14 
TOMCAT  fighter  aircraft — are  the  results  of 
decisions  made  In  some  cases  ten  or  more 
years  ago.  And  therefore  It  is  the  Navy  of  the 
1980's  that  Is  our  major  concern.  The  ships 
of  that  fleet  may  be  only  concepts  today.  But 
they  wUl  be  active  units  of  the  fleet  well 
Into  the  next  century. 

There  has  been  of  late  much  public  dis- 
cussion on  the  adequacy  of  our  naval  forces. 
This  discussion  is  based,  In  part,  on  the 
recognition  of  the  following  facts: 

In  June,  1968.  the  U.S,  Navy  had  a  total 
active  fleet  of  976  ships.  Including  15  attack 
aircraft  carriers  and  8  anti-submarine  war- 
fare carriers. 

A  great  number  of  these  ships  were  of 
World  War  II  vintage  and  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching technical  and  material  obso- 
lescence. The  Navy  decided  to  retire  these 
ships,  reduce  the  size  of  the  active,  and 
Invest  In  new  ships  with  the  funds  made 
available. 

At  1000  on  August  13,  the  World  War  11 
vintage  fleet  oUer  NAVASOTA  (AO-106)  w«s 
decommissioned  In  San  Diego.  While  this 
event  went  unheralded,  as  a  simple  change 
of  command  ceremony,  the  Navy  now  has 
an  active  fleet  of  Just  482  ships,  less  than 
half  the  number  of  ships  in  the  fleet  in  IMS 
(976),  and  representing  the  smallest  fleet 
since  mld-1940 — a  year  and  a  half  before 
Pearl  Harbor  (460  slilps  June  30.  1940). 

We  therefore  face  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant challenges  to  our  maritime  superi- 
ority since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  That 
challenge  Is  to  rebuild  the  U.S.  fleet  to  such 
a  size  and  having  sufficient  ships  of  various 
capabilities  that  It  can  do  the  Job  assigned 
In  support  of  our  national  strategy. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  naurt 
first  establish  the  force  requirements — the 
minimum  number  and  kinds  of  ships  w» 
need  to  do  the  Job. 

How  big  a  Navy  do  we  need?  One  thousand 
ships,  el^ht  hundred  ships  seven  hundred 
ships?  There  are  Justifications  for  each  of 
these  force  levels. 

A  navy — Just  like  Its  sister  services — exlrt* 
to  support  national  policy,  and  its  adequacy 
must  be  Judged  according  to  that  standard. 
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And  maritime  power  is  a  substantial  element 
in  the  total  continuum  of  the  national 
strategy  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  the  process  of  determining  the 
direction,  the  size  and  compensation  of  the 
jiftTT  IS  based  on  four  logical  steps: 

(1)  Define  the  national  strategy  which  the 
Uivy  must  support. 

(2)  Assess  the  potential  threats  to  that 

strategy. 

(3)  Assess  the  prudent  and  acceptable 
rjgks  we  take  In  the  Judgmental  process. 

(4)  Establish  an  objective  force  level  re- 
quirement designed   to   carry  out  national 

jtrategy. 

In  defining  our  national  strategy,  more 
concepts  than  strict  mlUtary  Issues  must  be 
tsken  into  account.  Indeed,  history,  geog- 
t»phy,  economics  and  politics  aU  exert  a 
unique  effect  on  our  national  interest  and 
our  resultant  national  policy. 

By  geographical  considerations  alone,  the 
United  States  Is,  In  the  strictest  sense,  an 
Island  nation.  Having  a  shoreline  exceeding 
88,000  miles  In  predominantly  temperate  cli- 
mates, the  United  States  enjoys  free  and 
unlimited  access  to  the  two,  major  oceans  of 
the  world. 

The  land  borders  of  the  United  States  ad- 
join nations  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed 
most  open  and  friendly  relations  for  more 
than  a  century.  Indeed,  ourt  5,525-mUe  bor- 
der with  Canada  and  our  1,933-mile  border 
with  Mexico  are  the  longest  non-fortlfled  na- 
tional boundaries  in  the  world. 

Furthermore,  since  the  seaborne  British 
Invasion  during  the  War  of  1812,  the  United 
States  has  been  free  from  foreign  invasion. 

The  American  historical  experience  and 
geographical  considerations  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  development  of  our 
iDtematlonal  political,  economic  and  result- 
ant military  structures. 

The  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  was  the  result  cf  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  our  industrial  base  and  the  coin- 
cident development  of  foreign  trade.  During 
the  period  from  our  Industrial  development 
up  until  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  were 
relatively  .self-sufficient  In  abundant  energy 
and  cheap  raw  materials.  Today,  with  only 
1%  of  the  world's  p>opulatlon,  we  consume 
about  40  7f  of  these  raw  materials.  Although 
we  today  still  have  vast  quantities  of  natural 
resources,  we  must  now  import  significant 
quantities  of  these  increasingly  exp>enslve 
raw  materials  and  energy  sources  to  sup- 
port our  Industrial  base.  The  day  of  cheap, 
readily  accessible  raw  materials  and  energy 
sources,  upon  which  the  industrial  might  of 
this  nation  was  founded,  is  long  since  past 
and  never  to  return. 

A  more  important  consideration  Is  the 
volume  of  our  foreign  trade,  the  lifeblood  of 
our  economy,  that  moves  by  sea.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  70 ^^  of  U.S.  trade  Is 
with  nations  other  than  the  two  contiguous 
states  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  And  more  than 
99%  of  our  raw  materials  and  overseas  for- 
eign trade  moves  by  sea. 

These  factors  have  In  turn  affected  our  al- 
liance structure.  Other  than  Canada  and 
Mexico,  all  of  the  allies  of  the  United  States 
Me  overseas.  Our  allies  of  western  Europe 
&nd  Japan  are  themselves  maritime  nations. 
Indeed  the  western  alliance  is  an  oceanic 
alliance,  and  without  the  capability  for  full 
and  free  utilization  of  the  seas  the  effective- 
ness of  our  alliance  structures  are  seriously 
undermined. 

It  is  these  oceanic  factors  that  contribute 
w  the  development  of  our  national  strategy. 
A«  a  component  of  national  strategy,  the 
lunction  of  military  strategy  is  to  support 
the  national  Interests  by: 

''*  ^^'^errlng   the   outbreak   of   war   and 
otner  Infringements  on  U.S.  Interests. 
tJ  ■fw*^"*''"'"*^"^  ^  International  stabU- 
«7JfJf?"^^  *^®  maintenance  of  a  balance 
M  military  power. 

h\u*^  ^y  maintaining  a  war-fighting  capa- 
Duity  to  respond  to  crisis  ranging  from  a 
'oiaoT  confrontation  to  global  war. 


UJ3.  military  forces  implementing  this 
strategy  therefore  must  not  only  be  opti- 
mized to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  geog- 
raphy, but  must  also  be  adapted  to  the 
functional  concerns  associated  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mlllt«ury  c^abilltles  of  our 
potential  adversaries,  the  vulnerability  of 
our  critical  Imports,  the  continued  viability 
of  unilateral  U.S.  Interests  outside  our  alli- 
ance areas,  and  the  fragility  of  regional 
power  balances. 

In  Europe,  substantial  forward -based 
ground  forces  together  with  naval  forces  will 
continue  to  preserve  the  credibility  of  NATO, 
provided  there  is  a  demonstrable  link  to  the 
capability  of  the  U.S.  to  augment  these 
forces,  resupply  them  and  provide  reinforce- 
ment. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  forward  afloat  de- 
ployed forces  and  sea-mobUe  tactical  air 
forces,  supported  by  a  quick-reaction  stra- 
tegic reserve,  can  fulfill  most  U.S.  defense 
commitments,  including  the  projection  of 
l>ower  when  necessary. 

Therefore,  VS.  national  and  military 
strategy  Is  intimately  tied  to  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  naval  forces  structured  to  support 
the  basic  concept  that  control  of  the  sea  Is 
absolutely  vital  to  our  national  interests. 

Your  Navy  is,  then,  the  forward  deployed 
arm  of  the  United  States.  It  functions  as  a 
protective  buffer  to  keep  the  threat  as  far 
away  from  our  shores  as  possible,  as  a  shield 
to  guard  the  arteries  of  commerce  of  this 
nation  and  our  allies,  and  as  a  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  protecting  our  interests  around  the 
world. 

However,  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  the 
coincident  reduction  of  the  size  of  our  fleet 
and  the  impressive  build -up  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  jxjse  a  slgniflcant  threat  to  this  mari- 
time strategy.  Our  nation  is  no  longer  In  the 
dominant  position  at  sea  that  we  have  en- 
Joyed  until  recently.  There  are  now  two  pow- 
erful navies  on  the  high  seas  Instead  of  one. 

The  only  valid  comparison  of  these  two 
navies  is  whether  each  can  carry  out  Its  mis- 
sions in  suppport  of  its  role  in  the  national 
strategy.  To  put  it  simply,  our  mission  Is  to 
control  the  seas,  theirs  Is  to  deny  us  this 
control. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  a  substantial  lead  in 
aircraft  carriers,  while  the  Soviet  Navy  num- 
bers many  more  ships.  While  certain  classes 
of  ships  are  common  to  both  fleets — such  as 
destroyers  (DD)  and  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarines  (SSN) — the  U.S.  Navy  has  no 
cruise  missile  equipped  submarines,  nor  does 
the  Soviet  Navy  have  attack  aircraft  carriers. 
The  existing  deployment  patterns  of  the  two 
fleets  are  different.  U.S.  deployments  may  best 
be  characterized  as  a  continuous  mainte- 
nance of  commitments.  Soviet  deployments 
vary  radically  In  size,  and  appear  to  be  di- 
rected toward  developing  the  capability  of 
concentrating  the  naval  forces  necessary  to 
achieve  a  particular  goal  for  a  Umlted  period 
of  time. 

Comparing  Individual  ships  Is  no  less  diffi- 
cult than  comparing  the  fleets  as  a  whole. 
Aside  from  the  readily  apparent  difficulty  in 
comparing  different  ship  classes — e.g.  a  US. 
attack  aircraft  carrier  vs.  a  Soviet  cruise  mls- 
sUe  submarine — a  wide  variance  of  capabili- 
ties and  charsujterlstlcs  Is  found  within  com- 
mon ship  classes.  Different  design  phUoso- 
phles  result  In  trade-offs  among  the  various 
uses  to  which  a  ship's  Internal  volume  and 
topside  weight  might  be  put.  In  general  So- 
viet designs  emphasize  lightweight,  high 
maneuverability  and  great  offensive  fire- 
power— with  little  apparent  emphasis  on  re- 
load capability  perhaps  relying  on  a  "First 
Strike"  concept.  U.S.  designs  on  the  other 
hand  stress  endurance,  survivability  and 
habltablllty. 

In  view  of  these  strategic  considerations, 
the  threat  posed  by  potential  adversaries  and 
the  shrinking  size  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  a  critical 
national  security  Issue  we  face  Is  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Our  solution  to  this  critical  Issue  is  a  bal- 


anced objective  force  level  of  600  active  ships 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  by  the  mld-1980's.  This  ac- 
tive fleet  U  buUt  around  13  to  15  aircraft 
carriers  and  190  to  220  surface  combatants. 
The  following  considerations  are  relevant 
in  determining  the  composition  of  this  600 
ship  force  level: 

(1)  With  a  balanced  fleet  of  600  active 
ships,  their  aircraft,  supplemented  by  reserve 
forces,  the  VS.  Navy  can  with  confidence 
carry  out  its  most  Important  tasks  In  the 
event  of  conflict  with  any  potential  adversary. 

(2)  We  presently  maintain  four  to  Ave  con- 
tinually deployed  task  groups  and  Marine 
Amphibious  Units  required  to  support  our 
overseas  national  policy.  With  an  evaporating 
overseas  base  structure  and  regional  uncer- 
tainties, It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Navy's  for- 
wMd-deployment  responsibiUtles  will  di- 
minish. 

(3)  The  Navy  must  have  the  flexibility  for 
operational  fleet  response  to  reinforce  de- 
ployed ships  and  have  the  capablUty  to 
meet — simultaneously — more  than  one  situa- 
tion of  potential  conflict. 

The  key  element  in  this  naval  strategy  re- 
mains the  aircraft  carrlw.  As  a  mobile,  for- 
ward-deployed base,  the  aircraft  carrier  re- 
mains today  that  single  platform  which  is 
capable  of  carrying  out  all  the  missions  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Yet  we  have  reached  what  I  call  the  "fiscal 
crunch."  There  Is  no  question  that  the  NIM- 
ITZ-class  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  is 
the  most  complex  weapons  systems  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  cost  of  these  ships  has  risen  to 
a  point  where  we  must  now  choose  between 
small  numbers  of  these  sophisticated  and  ex- 
pensive carriers  or  larger  numbers  of  smaller, 
less  complex  and  therefore  less  expensive  air- 
craft carriers. 

We  are  therefore  studying  extensively  the 
construction  of  a  new  class  of  aircraft  car- 
rier. This  ship  would  be  smaller  than  our 
NIMITZ-class  carriers  and  displace  about 
two-thirds  the  tonnage  of  the  90.000  ton 
NIMITZ.  What  we  would  lose  In  single-ship 
capability  we  would  gain  In  having  numbers 
available  to  meet  the  vast  majority  of  an- 
ticipated commitments. 

Aircraft  carriers  of  these  classes,  along  with 
very  sophisticated  ships  at  the  high  end  of 
the  spectrum  and  less  sophisticated,  less  ex- 
pensive ships  designed  to  carry  their  missions 
In  low  threat  areas,  will  be  a  key  element  in 
the  Navy  In  the  future. 

We  have  reached  a  critical  Juncture  In  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  our  Nation. 

On  the  one  hand,  since  1968  as  a  result 
of  the  Vietnam  War  and  a  reordering  of  fiscal 
priorities,  the  Navy  undertook  the  construc- 
tion of  119  new  ships — an  average  of  only  13 
ships  per  year.  Were  this  trend  to  continue. 
It  would  result  in  a  Navy  of  substantiaUy 
less  than  450  ships  by  1980. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  recognized  the  need  for  more 
ships  to  modernize  the  Navy.  Last  year  23 
new  ships  were  approved.  However.  In  order 
to  reach  the  objective  of  a  600  ship  Navy, 
arithmetically  this  nation  would  have  to 
build  an  average  of  at  least  35  new  ships  a 
year  starting  next  year. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  critical  that  we  pre- 
serve this  shipbuilding  nuunentum  in  order 
to  ensure  maritime  superiority. 

A  great  American.  Chairman  George  Ma- 
hon  of  the  Hou?e  Appropriations  Committee 
said  only  last  week  at  the  launching  of  the 
VSS  Texas: 

"It  Is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  de- 
fense Is  expensive,  but  the  lack  of  defense  is 
even  more  expensive.  The  first  priority  Is  to 
keep  the  citizen  alive  and  to  keep  the  citi- 
zen free." 

In  closing.  I  would  quote  the  words  of  our 
President : 

"I  deeply  believe  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  today  want  to  maintain 
American  sea,  land  and  air  forces  that  are 
second  to  none. 

"Let  it  never  be  said  that  otir  generation 
allowed  American  seapower  to  erode  Into  a 
second  class  status.  Let  it  never  be  said  that 
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we  permitted  ovir  Mercbant  fle^t  to  disappear 
by  attrition. 

"Only  a  strong  America,  an  ^merlca  strong 
of  will,  strong  of  purpose,  can  be  an  effective 
force  for  peace  In  a  troubled,  modern  world 
and  a  strong  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  are 
essential  to  a  strong  America 


into  cattle 
to  such  un- 


GENOCIDE — TWO  AIJPECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President, 
everyone  seated  here  today  knows  that 
the  outrageous  act  of  murdering  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  natlofial,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group 
genocide.  However,  the  terii  "genocide' 
encompasses  much  more  than  mass  exe- 
cutions. It  refers  to  subjecting  people  to 
life  in  a  concentration  camp.  Immedi- 
ately one  thinks  of  the  Ger  nans  loading 
"enemies  of  the  Third  Reicl  i' 
cars  and  shipping  them  ofl 
thinkable  places  as  Auschwitz,  Dachau, 
or  Bergen-Belsen. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  brutal 
slaughtering  process  which  i  took  place, 
but  yet  we  also  know  that  there  were 
survivors.  These  people  surlved  because 
they  were  strong,  because 
tuted  their  bodies,  because 
like  dogs  under  Intolerabl;  conditions, 
and  because  they  were  usfd  as  guinea 
pigs  for  new,  mysterious 
drugs.  This  is  also  genocidd. 
ment,  at  any  time,  at  any  place  has  the 
right  to  impose  a  life  worsK  than  death 
on  its  inhabitants.  Such  lov,  demeaning 
treatment  of  human  belnrs  should  be 
condemned  by  the  United  S  iates  and  in- 
deed would  be  when  this  Congress  acts 
to  ratify  the  treaty  outlaw 

One  need  only  to  read 
Nobel  Prize  winner.  AIe:candr  Solz- 
henltsyn,  to  realize  that  Nazi  Germany 
was  not  the  only  nation  gT|ilty  of  com- 
mitting genocide.  When 
awakened  at  night  only  to 
Siberia  it  is  also  a  form 
In  fact,  any  nation  which  iets  out  with 
the  purpose  of  brainwashin  r  is  guilty  of 
genocide.  When  a  group  of  people  is  no 
longer  able  to  think  freely— when  they 


they  prosti- 
they  worked 


ind  harmful 
No  govem- 


are  beaten,  tortured,  kUled 
against  the  government  it 
genocide. 

When  people  are  no  lodger  able 
pray  as  they  choose,  when  C  iristians  are 
being  fed  to  the  lions  and  J(  tws  marched 
to  the  gas  chambers  it  is  ger  ocide.  When 
governments  subject  people 
labor  as  is  presently  going 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  genocide.  When  a 
government  designates  certain  people  to 
be  the  recipient  of  unproven 
could  cause  mental  and  eiiotional  an- 
guish or  even  possible  deat^  it  is  geno- 
cide. All  In  all,  genocide  Is 
than  merely  killing  people 
tal  condition  as  well  as  a  physical  con 
dition. 

Laws  are  established  to 
orderly  society  and  to  set 
code  of  do's  and  don'ts.  If 
legally  permissible  then  we 
pect  nations  to  refrain  frwn  the  In 
frlngement  of  human  rights.  We  know 
genocide  has  happened  in  he  physical 
sense.  We  know  genocide  Li  happening 
in  the  mental  sense.  We  alsp  know  that 
we  want  to  eliminate  genocide  in  the  fu- 
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ture  in  all  senses.  To  do  that,  action  must 
be  taken. 


ng  genocide, 
the   famed 


people  are 
disappear  in 
of  genocide. 


for  speaking 
s  a  form  of 


to 


to   forced 
on  in  some 


much  more 
[t  is  a  men- 


promote  an 

up  a  moral 

genocide  is 

cannot  ex- 


S.  1110— COUNCIL  ON  JUDICIAL 
TENURE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  I  cosponsored,  with  Senator  Nunn, 
S.  1110,  a  bill  to  create  a  Council  on  Judi- 
cial Tenure,  which  would  alleviate  the 
problem  of  disabled  judges  and  judges 
whose  performance  is  inconsistent  with 
the  standards  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Such  a  Council  has  been  called  for  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
has  been  recommended  by  many  confer- 
ences of  jurists  and  lawyers. 

Recently,  at  the  1975  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  of  Western  Attorneys 
General,  a  resolution  in  support  of  S.  HID 
was  adopted.  I  believe  this  action  shows 
again  the  support  for  such  legislation, 
and  I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  scheduled.  In  this  day  of  concei'n 
for  the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  for  the 
rights  of  the  victims  of  crime,  we  cannot 
tolerate  less  than  the  best  in  our  judicial 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Western  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

II.  JtroiciAt  Tenure 

Whereas,  a  bUl  designated  SI  110  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
establish  a  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure  within 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  government,  to 
establish  a  procedure  to  effect  the  retire- 
ment of  disabled  Justices  and  judges  of  the 
United  States  and  to  remove  Justices  and 
Judges  whose  conduct  Is  or  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  good  behavior  required  by 
article  HI,  section  1  of  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  this  blU  has  been  approved  in 
principle  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Council  and 
endorsed  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger; 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  adopted  a  resolution  at  its 
meeting  in  San  Diego,  California  in  Decem- 
ber, 1972,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Coun- 
cU  on  Judicial  Tenxire;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  standard  of  conduct  by  Federal  Judges 
be  of  the  highest  order; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Conference  of  Western  Attorneys  General  en- 
dorses and  iu*ges  passage  of  SI  110  and  rec- 
ommends to  Congressional  delegations  of  said 
states  that  they  support  passage  of  this  bill; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretariat 
furnish  each  Congressman  and  Senator  from 
the  states  represented  by  this  Conference 
with  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  that  cop- 
ies also  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Judicial  Coun- 
cU. 


PROPOSED   SALE    OF    HAWK  . 
MISSILES   TO   JORDAN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  10  the  Department  of  Defense  sub- 
mitted information,  as  required  in  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
in  regard  to  a  proposed  arms  sale  of 
Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  the  Congress  would  have 


had  20  calendar  days  during  which  the 
sale  could  have  been  prohibited  by  means 
of  concurrent  resolution. 

In  this  instance,  the  Department  of 
Defense  decided  to  resubmit  the  proposal 
to  allow  consideration  by  the  Congress 
following  the  August  recess.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  just  re- 
ceived the  final  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  Is  Immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notification  I  have  just  re- 
ceived. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Office  of  the  Director  Defense 

SECtnirTT  Assistance  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  3, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioru, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  retransmitting  under  separate  cover 
Transmittal  No.  75-40c,  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Jordan  for  the  Hawk  Air  Defense  Sys- 
tem. 

This  retransmlttal  is  submitted  In  order 
to  provide  a  review  period  after  the  Congres- 
sional Augiist  1975  recess. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Pish, 
Lieutenant  General,  V-SAI. 

Tbansmtttai,    No.  75-40C 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  erf 
Offer  Piirsnant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Jordan. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:    (Deleted). 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Servlcei 
Offered :  Improved  Hawk  Air  Defense  Equip- 
ment. [D]  Batteries  with  supporting  test 
equipment,  current  spare  parts  and  [Dl 
Improved  Hawk  Missiles. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Comgresj: 
3  Sep.  1975. 


IMPROVING  RELATIONS  WITH 
ARGENTINA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing Argentina  and  visiting  there  with  a 
number  of  its  distinguished  citizens.  The 
visit  was  most  illuminating  for  me,  be- 
cause It  opened  up  to  me  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  Latin  American  friends  liave 
dlflBculty  In  getting  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  for  their  problems.  Too 
often  our  attention  has  been  engaged 
elsewhere,  and  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  have  suffered  because  we  have 
Ignored  differences  between  us  when 
such  differences  have  arisen. 

At  a  luncheon  with  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society,  I  met  a  group  of  distin- 
guished agricultural  and  business  lead- 
ers, where  we  discussed  this  problem. 
Among  them  was  Sefior  Julio  Wertbcin, 
who  subsequently  sent  me  a  memoran- 
dum which  I  have  earlier  discussed  on 
this  floor. 

Recently,  the  President  of  the  Argen- 
tine Rural  Society,  Senor  Celedonlo  V. 
Pereda,  has  also  sent  me  such  a  state- 
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ment,  containing  suggestions  as  to  ways 
in  which  we  could  ease  our  restrictions 
so  as  to  help  the  marketing  of  the  Ar- 
gentine meat  production.  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily endorse  the  substance  of  every 
suggestion  which  Seiior  Pereda  has 
made;  there  are  others  who  are  more 
familiar  with  the  impact  such  actions 
would  have  on  the  health  and  safety  of 
meat  imports.  But  I  applaud  the  prac- 
tical spirit  with  which  Sefior  Pereda's 
suggestions  are  made.  They  are  reason- 
able proposals  and  a  good  starting  point 
for  discussions.  The  beef  Industry  world- 
wide is  hard  pressed,  but  It  particularly 
hits  Argentina  because  the  Argentine 
agricultural  industry  depends  so  heavily 
on  its  beef  and  its  internal  currency  is 
pressed  by  inflation.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  proposals  could  help  Argentina 
compete  for  Its  share  of  our  beef  import 
market. 

What  I  endorse,  therefore,  is  the 
friendly  discussion  of  such  problems  and 
a  practical  approach  to  improving  rela- 
tions with  those  Latin  American  coun- 
tries which  are  willing  to  work  with  our 
kind  of  economic  system.  I  recommend 
Seiior  Pereda's  memorandum  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  want  to  thank  him  sin- 
cerely for  his  kindness  in  preparing  It. 

Today  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
distinguished  new  Argentinian  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington,  the  Honorable 
Rafael  M.  Vazquez.  We  spoke  of  the 
mutual  benefits  of  such  educational  ex- 
changes to  the  citizens  of  both  of  our 
countries,  and  I  promised  to  do  what- 
ever I  could  in  my  role  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
to  promote  such  understanding.  I  was 
greatly  Impressed  with  the  Ambassador's 
dedication,  and  I  feel  that  he  Is  in  a 
position  to  help  all  of  us  take  stock  In 
our  relations  with  each  other.  Ambassa- 
dor Vazquez  has  had  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  United  States,  and 
understands  perfectly  that  our  Nation 
is  composed  of  many  regions  and  many 
peoples.  For  his  part  he  has  promised  to 
help  Argentinians  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  our  Nation,  and  for  mine,  I 
will  do  what  I  can  with  the  reverse  dia- 
log. I  am  sure  there  will  be  times  when 
our  national  interests  differ,  but  these 
differences  ought  to  be  stated  frankly 
and  without  animosity.  I  salute  Ambas- 
sador Vazquez,  and  welcome  him  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Sefior  Pereda's  memo  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Memorandttm  of  SEf^oR  Celedonio  v.  Perida, 
President  op  the  Argentine  Rural  Society 

The  most  Important  problem  in  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Ar- 
gentina is  the  difficulty  facing  Argentine 
meat  exports  to  the  U.S.  We  understand  that 
the  problem  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  a 
real  one  and  we  do  not  pretend  that  the 
present  U.S.  sanitary  regulations  can  be  ellm- 
taated.  Nevertheless,  something  more  could 
be  done  toward  a  solution  and  to  avoid  ex- 
tension of  the  effects  of  the  sanitary  restric- 
tions any  further  than  necessary.  The  fol- 
lowing should  be  pointed  out: 

1.  U.S.  sanitary  restrictions  could  be  elimi- 
nated for  cattle  and  sheep  from  Patagonia, 
which  Is  a  hoof  and  mouth-free  area; 
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2.  The  importation  of  Argentine  meat  in 
transit  through  U.S.  ports  could  be  author- 
ized in  refrigerated  containers  for  the  supply 
of  ocean-going  vessels  once  they  depart  port. 
Thus,  the  meat  would  not  actually  enter  U.S. 
territory;  only  the  handling  of  sealed  con- 
tainers would  take  place  In  restricted  areas 
of  the  ports  concerned. 

3.  The  research  that  is  being  carried  out  at 
Plum  Island  should  be  intensified.  It  would 
be  EUlvantageous  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Argentina  for  a  joint  research  program 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  country.  Argentina  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  foot  and  mouth  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  local  results  should  be  double 
checked  in  Plum  Island,  although  this  would 
take  additional  time.  Finally,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  Investigations  with  the 
aftosa-free  animals  which  are  used  in  Plum 
Island  trials  are  very  different  from  those 
with  animals  coming  from  aftosa  endemic 
areas,  which  have  already  developed  defenses. 

The  launching  of  a  joint  aftosa  research 
program,  with  the  necesseiry  resources,  would 
give  political  credibility  in  Argentina  to  the 
U.S.  sanitary  thesis,  thus  helping  to  Improve 
relationships  between  both  countries. 

In  other  sectors  of  agricultural  production. 
Argentina  is  interested  in  the  elimination  of 
import  quotas,  at  present  In  force,  for  cheeses 
and  tung  oil.  Otherwise,  Argentine  agricul- 
ture is  competitive  with  that  of  the  U.S.  so 
that  what  really  counts  is  a  common  p>ollcy 
toward  third  countries,  especially  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  The  preponderance  of  U.S. 
exports  in  the  world  market  Is  so  great  that 
U.S.  sales  have  decisive  Importance  for  prices 
and  sales  possibilities  of  third  coimtrles.  For 
this  reason  a  closer  relationship  in  order  to 
coordinate  marketing  policies  of  both  coun- 
tries, with  the  inclusion  of  other  countries  in 
the  temperate  zone,  would  be  of  advantage  to 
Argentina. 


RACHEL  CARSON'S  LIVING  LEGACY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  Hart)  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  him  and  an  article 
entitled  "Rachel  Carson's  Living  Legacy" 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 

Eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Rachel  Carson,  the  eloquent  biologist  who 
first  alerted  the  Nation  to  the  ecological 
hazards  of  the  misuse  of  pesticides. 

A  living  legacy  of  Miss  Carson  is  the 
strengthened  pesticide  control  laws  which 
Congress  passed  in  1972.  The  Senate  will  soon 
be  asked  to  consider  whether  these  laws  have 
gone  too  far  or  whether  they  were  strong 
enough. 

As  a  contribution  to  this  debate  I  recom- 
mend the  article  on  Rachel  Carson  by  Ann 
Cottrell  Free,  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  on  September  3,  1975,  and  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Rachel  Carson's  Livino  Legacy 
(By  Ann  Cottrell  Free) 

Bangor,  Maine — ^Usually  in  early  Sep- 
tember, Rachel  Carson  could  be  found  here 
in  Maine  at  her  West  Southport  cottage  over- 
looking Sheepscot  Bay.  From  there  she  could 
see  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  water  edged  by 
tidal  pools,  where  mUllona  of  tiny  aquatic 
creatures  make  their  home. 

She  was  unable  to  reach  those  pools  her  last 
summer  here — the  summer  of  1963.  Others 
would  bring  her  those  primitive,  often  lovely. 


life  forms  that  she,  as  a  marine  biologist,  so 
delighted  in  studying  under  her  microscope. 

Her  health  was  almost  gone  from 
metastislzed  cancer.  If  there  could  be  any 
consolation,  it  was  knowing  that  the  message 
given  the  world  in  "SUent  Spring"  was  taking 
wing  legislatively  in  the  Congress. 

On  June  4,  before  coming  to  Maine,  she 
appeared  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  In- 
spired by  her  book  to  inquire  about  control 
of  "miracle"  pesticides.  In  it  she  warned  that 
unwise  use  of  substances  like  DDT,  dleldrin, 
and  aldrin  meant  spreading  the  "elixirs  of 
death"  further  than  to  target  Insects  but  to 
all  of  us  and  the  rest  of  the  natural  world. 
From  those  hearings  conducted  by  Sen.  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff  came  the  pesticide  reforms 
of  the  last  12  years. 

Rachel  Carson  wo\ild  be  sick  at  heart  to 
know  that  these  congressional  mandates 
could  be  perilously  close  to  termination  this 
month.  If  this  should  happen,  it  wovtld  be 
turning  the  clock  bsick  to  that  J\ine  day. 

"Miss  Carson,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
we  certainly  welcome  you  here.  You  are  the 
lady  who  started  all  this,"  Sen.  Rlblcoff  be- 
gan. The  whole  world,  he  said,  owed  lier  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

He  had  Introduced  the  first  tiny  legisla- 
tive step  in  the  fierce  struggle  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiire  over  its  handling 
of  the  1947  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticlde  Act.  He  wanted  to  close  the 
loophole  permitting  manufacturers  to  mar- 
ket pesticides  that  USDA  refused  to  register 
as  safe.  Strangely,  USDA  would  not  name  the 
companies.  This,  said  Sen.  Rlblcoff,  was 
"indefensible." 

The  list  soon  appeared.  The  spotlight  on 
USDA  became  intense  with  the  release  of 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  vindicating  Rachel  Carson 
and  asking  for  greater  governmental  vigil- 
ance. 

That  last  summer  In  Maine,  she  had  time 
to  think  more  about  a  suggestion  that  June  4 
by  Sen.  Ernest  Gruening. 

"What  would  you  think  of  creating  a  de- 
partment of  ecology?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  it  is  certainly  a  good  objective,"  she 
replied.  There  was  a  note  of  concern  in  her 
calm  voice. 

Rachel  Carson  knew  that  USDA's  control 
over  pesticides  would  be  hard  to  break  be- 
cause of  the  politically  powerful  oU,  chem- 
ical and  agribusiness  lobby.  If  control  was 
taken  away,  would  that  lobby  ever  rest  untU 
It  was  reclaimed? 

Reluctant  to  leave  Maine,  she  stayed  later 
than  usual  before  going  home  to  Silver  Spring 
to  continue  her  two  battles.  Seven  months 
later  she  was  to  lose  one.  She  died  on  April  14, 
1964.  She  was  66  years  old. 

The  other  battle  continued.  The  ugly  loop- 
hole was  closed.  It  was  discovered  that  USDA 
was  registering  pesticides  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice had  protested  as  unsafe. 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  Finch  commis- 
sioned a  scientific  study  on  pesticides  and 
the  environment.  And  in  November  1969  he 
asked  USDA  and  the  Interior  Department  to 
Join  HEW  in  phasing  out  DDT  in  two  years. 
No  takers.  But  miraculously  Oruening's  idea 
became  a  reality  In  1972  with  creation  of  the 
Environmental   Protection   Agency. 

At  last,  USDA's  grip  on  pesticides  was 
loosened.  Its  lax  pesticides  registration  divi- 
sion was  transferred  to  EPA.  Moving  fast, 
EPA  Administrator  William  Ruckelshaus  can- 
celled most  uses  of  DDT.  After  two  years  of 
hearings,  the  cumbersome  1947  Pesticide  Act 
was  overhauled  by  the  adoption  in  1972  of 
the  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control 
Act.  (FEPCA). 

The  new  act  Includes  a  variety  of  safe- 
guards. Primarily  It  makes  clear  that  its 
sponsors  well  understood  when  Rachel  Car- 
son said,  "We  are  neglecting  the  golden  op- 
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IKyrtunlty  to  prevent  cancer 
mUllona  seeking  the  cure." 

The  human   cancer  connection 
the  bafils  for  cancellation  of  tp 
of  DDT.  dleldrln.  aldrln,  and 
heptachlor   and   chlordane 
have  been  strongly  protested 
of    course,    chemco-agrlbuslm  ss 
after  exhaustive  scientific  Lnqv  iry 
to    the    growing    accumulatlcn 
causing   chemicals    In   our   biKlles 
shown  regard  for  pain,  anguish 
as  well  as  for  the  billions  of 
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These 
by 


has  been 
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suspension  of 
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Protesting  agriculturists, 
to  agribusiness,  talk  of  hlgh(  r 
claiming  that  substitute 
expensive. 

This  month  the  battle 
of  costa — and  the  merits  of 
on  which  they  are  based — wll 
Capitol  Hill.  The  outcome 
the  Congress  votes  on  the  flni  il 
re-authorlzed    1972    PEPCA 
tion  after  three  years  is  r 
Deadline:  Sept.  30.) 

The  first  round  of  voting 
days   In   the   House  Agricultu-e 
where  23  crippling  amendments 
temporarily    withdrawn    for    a 
amendment  sponsored  br  Repi 
(D-Texas)  and  WUllam  C 
This   is   the   vehicle  in  which 
ride  for  its  triumphant  return 
control — exactly  what  Rachel 
could     happen.     The    amendni 
USOA's   concurrence    on   all 
actions. 

"The  issue,"  says  EPA 
sell  Train,  "is  whether  it  U 
Interest  to  give  the  Secretary 
veto  authority  over  a  regulato:  y 
signed  to  protect  the  public 

Train  went  to  the  heart  of 
But  who  is  to  go  to  the  hearts 

Reaching  the  heart— where 
ful  thought  begins — cannot  be 
overemotlonallsm.  That  is  wha ; 
son's    adversaries    charged 
when  she  said  that  pain  does 
be  borne,  tears  do  not  have  to 
of  children,  as  well  as  of  th< 
have  to  be  sacrificed.    (It  was 
death  of  birds  and  fish  that  „ 
Like  the  cancerous  laboratory 
they  are  the  early  warners) 
again.  That  is  what  she  said 

Rachel  Carson's  voice  needs 
again.  What  would  she  have 
lived?  Would  her  eminence  be 
only  a  few  measured   words 
in  Maine  could  arouse  the 

Idle  speciilatlon.  Clearly,  othei^ 
for  her.  Marshal  their  facts.  Pol  nt 
expensive  substitutes  for  bann^ 
They  do  exist.  Look  to  new 
tices.   And  particularly 
scientist  and  the  poet  ( for  she 
have  one  aim:  truth 

In  a  sense,  the  quality  of  life 
depends  In  large  part  on  the 
membrance  of  Rachel  Carson. 
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FISCAL 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presldjent.  the  key 
held  by  Congress  to  Americal's  economic 
well-being  lies  in  its  control  over  fiscal 
policy.  Over  the  years,  big  ^pending  by 
the  Congress  has  contributei  to  the  in- 
flationary spiral.  Record  quantities  of 
Imports  have  also  had  a  deti|imental  ef- 
fect on  our  economy. 


The  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott),  has  long  advocated,  as  I  have, 
congressional  restraint  on  spending.  He 
has  also  favored,  as  I  have,  easing  the 
tax  burdens  on  both  business  and  in- 
dividual taxpayers. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate's  new  Budget  Committee,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Scott's  legislative  record  on  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Scott's  Lbgislativk  Record  on 
Monetary  and  Fiscal  Polict 

NtNETT-rOtTRTH  CONGRESS VOTES 

Voted  for  resolution  referring  to  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

NINETT-THIRD  CONGRESS LEGISLATION 

8.  1641 — a  bin  to  provide  for  the  reform 
of  congressional  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  enactment  of  fiscal  measures. 

S.  1648 — a  bUl  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Government. 

S.  4113 — a  bill  to  Insure  that  budget  out- 
lays by  the  United  States  Government  d\ir- 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976  do 
not  exceed  $300  billion. 

S.  Res.  275 — a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  Initiate  Immediately 
for  the  legislative  year  1974  an  Improvement 
In  our  procedures  pending  an  enactment  of 
the  budget  reform  bill. 

S.  Res.  363 — a  resolution  calling  for  a 
domestic  summit  meeting  to  develop  a  uni- 
fied plan  of  action  to  restore  stability  and 
prosperity  to  the  American  economy. 

VOTES 

Voted  for  amendment  to  condition  the 
Imposition  of  mandatory  wage  and  price 
controls   upon   prior   approval    by   Congress. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  limit  to  $246.3 
billion  Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  require  the  President  to  notify 
Congress  of  necessary  reductions,  after  which 
Congress  would  have  30  days  to  rescind  pro- 
posed cuts. 

Voted  for  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act 
Amendments  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  repeal  the  law 
prohibiting  any  person  from  piu-chaslng  or 
otherwise  dealing  with  gold. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  require.  In  future 
fiscal  years,  that  Congress  prescribe  a  limit 
on  Federal  expenditures  prior  to  enactment 
of  any  appropriations  bills. 

Voted  for  Federal  Impoundment  Control 
Procedure  Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  require  the  In- 
terest rate  to  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
money  on  dollar  credit  sales  under  Public 
Law  480  to  any  country  with  which  the 
President  could  not  otherwise  enter  Into  a 
Title  I  agreement. 

Voted  for  Securities  Exchange  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  state  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress,  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  and  members  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary should  not  be  Increased  In  excess  of  the 
annual  wage  giildellnes  so  long  as  wage  and 
price  controls  continued. 

Voted  for  International  Economic  Policy 
Act  of  1972. 

Voted  for  National  Energy  Emergency  Act 
of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  require,  begin- 
ning fiscal  year  1976,  the  President  to  submit 
a  budget  in  which  non-trust-fund  outlays 
shall   not   exceed   non-trust-fund  revenues. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  that  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  not  exceed  Its  revenues 


during  any  fiscal  year  In  budget  enacted  bv 
Congress.  ^ 

Voted  for  Federal  Act  to  Control  Expendl. 
tures  and  Establish  National  Priorities. 

Voted  for  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Annul- 
ties. 

Voted  for  Depository  Institutions  Amend 
ments  of  1974. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act 
of  1974. 

Voted  for  Home  Pxirchase  Assistance  Act 
of  1974. 


ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  L.  ROUDB- 
BUSH  TO  82D  AIRBORNE  DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
America  recently  observed  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  end  of  World  War  n,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  memories  of  some 
of  the  great  military  units  which  helped 
win  that  war  should  also  be  revived. 

One  such  unit  was  the  famed  82d  Air- 
borne Division  which  saw  action  in  both 
North  Africa  and  on  the  continent  ot 
Europe.  During  the  Normandy  invasion, 
it  was  an  honor  for  me  to  be  attached  to 
the  82d  Airborne  Division,  and  to  be  as- 
sociated with  such  brave  and  courageous 
men. 

On  August  8,  1975,  as  part  of  its  na- 
tional convention,  the  82d  Airborne  Di- 
vision Association  held  a  memorial 
luncheon  to  honor  its  fallen  comrades  of 
World  War  II  as  well  as  those  who  died 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  speaker  on 
that  occasion  was  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard L.  Roudebush,  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Roudebush  wisely 
pointed  to  the  folly  and  destruction  of 
war.  He  also  addressed  himself  to  the 
ongoing  challenge  facing  America  to  pro- 
vide the  best  care  possible  for  the  men 
who  have  fought  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
ideals  and  principles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Hon.  Rich- 
ard L.  Roudebush  before  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Richard  L. 
bottdebush 

When  the  major  campaigns  and  the  major 
battles  of  World  War  11  are  discussed  .  .  . 
when  the  history  of  the  war  is  recoimted  by 
people  who  know  and  proper  credit  Is  given 
to  those  men  and  those  units  of  great  ac- 
complishment .  .  .  the  deeds  of  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  are  always  remembered. 

Later,  another  generation  of  young  men 
added  to  the  superb  history  of  the  82nd  with 
valiant  service  and  high  achievement  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  consider  It  an  honor  to  have  been  invited 
to  a  reunion  of  men  of  that  division  and  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  at  your 
memorial  luncheon. 

I  think  It  is  admirable  that  such  an  or- 
ganization as  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  A«- 
soclation  exists.  You  have  determined  to 
perpetuate  old  friendships  and  contacts  and 
to  keep  alive  over  the  years  the  spirit  that 
has  made  your  division  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful In  American  military  history. 

You  still  give  help  and  support  to  each 
other.  You  still  care  about  each  other's  wel- 
fare. You  stm  enjoy  each  other's  company. 

And,  of  course,  you  still  have  great  pride  In 
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what  you  did  Individually  and  as  a  team  lui- 
der  the  greatest  possible  duress  and  danger. 

Next  week  we  mark  the  Thirtieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

It  was  the  most  widespread  and  destructive 
•war  In  history  and,  though  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  major  conflicts  In  which 
American  troops  took  pwirt  and  countless 
smaller  wars  that  Involved  other  nations. 
World  War  11  still  dominates  the  history  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

You  who  were  there  know  of  the  total 
devastation  and  universal  suffering  and  mis- 
ery of  World  War  11.  Certainly  those  who  had 
long  duty  In  the  82nd  Airborne  had  a  variety 
of  misery  and  hardship  .  .  .  from  training 
in  the  heat  of  Africa  to  bloody  combat  In 
the  snow  and  cold  of  western  Europe. 

You  know  how  cities  were  pulverized  and 
the  countryside  laid  waste  and  you  know  of 
the  pain  endured  by  Innocent  Inhabitants. 

You  know  tJI  the  horrors  It  is  possible  to 
know  about  war,  all  the  sights,  sounds, 
smells  and  feelings  of  war. 

You  who  have  been  to  war,  whether  In 
Europe  or  Vietnam,  know  far  better  than 
those  who  have  never  had  such  an  exper- 
ience that  there  Is  no  glamour  and  no  glory 
In  war. 

One  of  the  things  you  know  partlculai'- 
ly  .  .  .  that  no  noncombatant  can  ever 
know  ...  is  the  pain  of  losing  friends  and 
companions  In  battle,  of  the  sorrow  that 
comes  with  such  loss  and  of  the  feeling  of 
outrage  suid  helplessness  that  overrides  even 
the  sorrow. 

Even  thirty  years  later  these  feelings  per- 
sist as  you  think  of  those  who  gave  up  thelr 
lives  to  make  the  brilliant  victories  you 
achieved  possible. 

I  know  that  each  combat  veteran  present 
brings  personal  recollections  of  a  painful  na- 
ture to  this  memorial  luncheon.  You  recall 
Individuals  .  .  .  places  .  .  .  circumstances  .  .  . 
objectives  .  .  .  plans  of  action  .  .  .  and  lives 
lost. 

You  have  a  feeling  of  sadness  bnd  tender- 
ness that  the  years  have  not  overcome  and 
you  still  wonder  If  a  companion  might  not 
have  been  spared  if  the  battle  had  developed 
a  little  differently 

You  feel  grateful  for  having  been  privi- 
leged to  associate  with  fine  yoUng  men  who 
did  not  survive. 

You  feel  grateful  for  having  been  spared 
by  the  fortunes  of  war  to  return  home  and 
to  participate  years  later  in  a  reunion  of  your 
old  outfit. 

And,  all  of  us  who  have  been  to  war  wonder 
why  we  were  the  ones  to  survive  and  friends 
of  ours  were  the  ones  to  die.  There  Is  no 
way  to  explain  our  survival,  no  way  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  those  who  did  not 
survive  ...  or  to  apologize  to  them  for 
our  own  good  fortune. 

Our  only  course  Is  to  work  to  keep  alive 
that  which  remains  of  those  who  died  .  .  . 
the  causes  and  principles  to  which  they  were 
devoted,  the  determination  they  had  that 
something  good  would  come  out  of  their 
service. 

The  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  our  fallen 
comrades  is  to  do  the  best  we  can  and  the 
most  we  can,  to  help  prevent  future  conflicts 
that  will  take  the  lives  of  other  young  men. 

In  May  1945,  shortly  after  the  war  In  Eu- 
rope had  ended,  the  Memorial  Day  speaker  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Fred  M.  Vinson, 
later  Chief  Justice,  said: 

"Wars  are  net  acts  of  God.  They  are  caused 
hy  man,  by  man-made  institutions,  by  the 
way  In  which  man  has  organized  his  society. 
What  man  has  made,  man  can  change." 

It  would  be  easy  to  be  cynical  about  our 
ability  to  end  war,  of  course.  We  have  been 
to  war  twice  since  this  speech  was  made  and 
more  than  half  the  period  since  World  War  U 
has  seen  young  Americans  in  combat. 

But  I  think  we  must  accept  this  proposition 
that  war  is  not  Inevitable,  that  It  Is  caused 
by  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  hu- 
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man  beings  and  that  man  has  it  within  his 
ability  to  improve  himself  and  the  way  he 
does  things. 

If  we  are  to  remain  out  of  war  we  must 
have  a  strong  country.  We  have  learned  from 
history  that  strength  can  be  a  deterrent  to 
others  who  are  unfriendly. 

If  we  are  to  remain  out  of  war,  and  this  Is 
equally  Important,  we  must  know  how  to  use 
our  strength  wisely.  We  must  understand 
what  is  important  to  us  as  a  nation  and 
devote  ourselves  to  those  policies  that  pro- 
tect our  Interests  and  our  principles. 

And,  of  course.  If  we  are  to  avoid  future 
war  we  must  have  good  leadership  and  an 
enlightened,  aware  and  active  populace. 

A  great  deal  of  the  leadership  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country  comes  from  or- 
ganizations such  as  this  one.  It  Is  natural 
that  it  should. 

Your  military  service  showed  you  to  be 
capable,  strong  and  dedicated  individuals. 
The  remarkable  record  you  compiled  as  sol- 
diers was  a  clue  to  the  kind  of  civilians  that 
would  emerge  from  the  82nd  Airborne  Di- 
vision, and  you  and  your  compatriots  have 
done  well. 

Citizen  Interest  and  citizen  responsibility 
like  that  you  have  shown  have  been  among 
America's  great  strengths  for  200  years. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  Important  It 
Is  that  citizens  really  participate  in  their 
government  and  their  society  if  we  are  to 
fulflll  the  promise  of  America  and  if  we  are 
to  keep  faith  with  those  who  died  for  Ameri- 
can objectives  and  American  principles. 

I  hope  I  have  not  seemed  to  direct  my  re- 
marks too  much  to  the  World  War  II  veterans 
here.  Strong  citizenship  and  good  leader- 
ship are  needed  from  our  younger  veterans 
even  more  than  from  those  of  my  genera- 
tion, whose  years  of  activity  will  end  sooner. 

You  younger  veterans  are  aware  that  those 
of  us  who  are  older  have  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes in  the  last  few  years.  Maybe  you  can 
help  lis  do  better.  Maybe  you  can  do  better. 

Since  I  am  entrusted  with  the  Important 
task  of  administering  programs  on  behalf  of 
America's  29  million  veterans,  I  think  It  Is 
appropriate  that  I  mention  the  work  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  briefly. 

I  would  like  to  do  so  by  stating  what  I 
think  the  attitude  of  VA  employees  should 
be  toward  their  Jobs  and  toward  the  veterans 
they  serve  . . .  the  kind  of  attitude  I  have 
tried  to  foster  In  VA. 

And  I  would  like  to  do  so  by  vising  some- 
body else's  words.  They  were  written  for 
people  In  VA  nearly  30  years  ago  by  the  man 
who  then  held  the  Job  I  have  now. 

He  said: 

"Now  more  than  ever  before  we  must  con- 
centrate on  prompt  and  direct  service  to 
veterans.  We  are  dealing  with  men,  not  pro- 
cedures; with  their  problems,  not  ours.  We 
must  constantly  seek  to  understand  those 
personal  problems  and  exercise  the  Imagina- 
tion to  solve  them.  We  cannot  permit  admin- 
istrative difficulties  to  obscure  the  objectives 
of  our  wcwk. 

"We  cannot  do  our  Job  as  It  should  be  done 
until  we  remember  that  the  end  Is  more 
Important  than  the  means,  that  every  bit 
of  work  must  contribute  something  to  the 
veteran 

". . .  We  are  simply  servants  of  the  public 
ordained  to  represent  their  wishes  through 
administration  of  the  laws  of  Congress." 

Those  are  the  words  of  an  old  colleague  of 
yours  and  the  first  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  after  World  War  n,  Omar  N.  Bradley. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  proud  of  the  men 
and  women  who  work  for  VA.  I  know  that  we 
can  always  And  much  room  for  Improvement 
within  the  agency  but  I  believe  that  they  are 
doing  a  good  Job. 

We  at  VA  are  constantly  aware  of  the 
solemn  obligation  we  have  to  care  for  those 
who  can  no  longer  care  for  themselves  be- 
cause of  their  war  service.  And  I  would  like 
to  assure  you  that  we  are  equally  aware  of 


the  obligation  we  have  to  survivors  of  those 
who  died,  widows  of  the  men  you  honor  to- 
day and  others  who  felt  the  tragedy  of  war. 

I  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  be 
hero  with  you  today  and  I  hope  that  your 
convention  Is  productive  and  enjoyable. 

One  of  the  great  things  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  had  going  for  It  in  its  days  of  com- 
bat was  the  great  esteem  that  Its  members 
felt  for  each  other  and  for  their  outfit.  You 
were  pioneers  and  innovators  In  the  kind  of 
war  you  fought.  You  know  that  you  were 
good  and  the  enemy  knew  It  too. 

You  were  proud  of  yotirselves  and  the  Na- 
tion was  proud  of  you.  It  w.as  pride  well 
pieced  and  well  deserved. 

Today,  as  you  honor  fallen  comrades,  let 
me  express  the  opinion  that  those  you  honor 
would  be  proud  of  you  today.  You  have  re- 
membered them  faithfully,  sincerely  and 
thoughtfully. 

You  are  keeping  alive  the  spirit  and  the 
tradition  of  a  great  outfit.  By  doing  so  you 
do  great  service  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
died. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JANE'S 
FIGHTING  SHIPS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  report  by  the  respected  publication 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships  further  confirms 
the  trend  of  the  last  few  years  that  the 
Soviets  are  rapidly,  and  at  great  expense 
and  effort,  building  a  naval  force  far  in 
excess  of  legitimate  requirements  of  na- 
tional defense. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine force.  While  a  Soviet  antisub- 
marine role  in  response  to  our  ballistic 
missile  fleet  appears  legitimate,  the  ex- 
cesses in  this  area  amount  to  a  classic 
overkill. 

This  point  is  firmly  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  submarine  fleet  con- 
sists of  105  nuclear  vessels,  12  conven- 
tional craft,  and  28  imder  construc- 
tion or  in  reserve.  Against  this  force  the 
Soviets  have  countered  with  120  nuclear, 
191  conventional,  and  another  96  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  submarines 
under  construction  or  in  reserve. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Soviets  ex- 
pect to  have  a  dozen  of  the  new  Delta  sub- 
marines which  can  launch  their  nuclear 
missiles  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
from  the  safety  of  Soviet  waters.  As  a 
counter,  the  United  States  is  building  the 
Trident,  but  the  first  boat  will  not  be 
ready  until  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  articles  on  Jane's  latest  edition, 
which  appeared  in  the  August  21  issues 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  newspaper, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  the  Washington  Star, 
Washington,  D.C.,  along  with  an  editorial 
published  in  the  August  24  issue  of  the 
Chronicle,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Augusta  <Oa.)  Chronicle,  Aug.  21. 
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Jane's  Fighting  Ships — Ever  Growing  Soviet 

Navt  Built  "For  Aggressive  Action" 

London. — The  Soviet  Union  has  spent  60 
per  cent  more  than  the  United  States  on 
naval  shipbuilding  in  the  past  10  years  and 
the  still  growing  Russian  fleet  can  only  be 
intended  for  aggressive  action,  the  author- 
itative Jane's  Fighting  Ships  said  Wednes- 
day. 

In  a  foreword  to  Its  1975-76  edition  Jane's 
editor,  Capt.  John  E.  Moore,  said,  "There  Is 
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no   answer   to   the   question 
superpowers'  navies  Is  'Number 

"But,"  he  said,  "the  Soviet  Union 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  Unltetl 
naval  shipbuilding  In  the  last  10 
currently  expending  one-third 
United  States  for  this  purpose. 

"The  ever  growing  Soviet  navy 
the  legitimate  requirements  of 
fense  and  has  no  logical  merchant 
role  In  time  of  war.  Until  the 
unilateral    disarmament    can 
Soviets  that  they  should  reduce  th^lr 
armaments   to    the    level   of 
NATO  nations  must  abide  by  the 
history — vmnecessarlly    large 
tended  for  aggressive  action." 

Jane's  said  the  French  navy  is 
coming   the   largest   In   Western 
said  the  British  navy,  once  the  world 
lest,  while  "by  no  means  on  Its 
would  be  "desperately  stretched  In 
of  a  crisis." 

It  said   China  now  has  58 
seven  more  than  a  year  ago — an^ 
world's   largest   fleet   of   small, 
craft.  But  It  said  the  Chinese 
marlly  a  defensive  one. 

Jane's   said   by  the  end   of   thl! 
Red  fleet  may  Include  a  dozen  hugi  • 
"Delta"    class   nuclear   powered 
each  capable  of  launching  12  nuc'. 
4,200  miles  from  the  safety-of 
Sea  against  any  part  of  the  United 
a  large  area  of  China. 

Jane's    listed    the    Soviet 
as    120    nuclear    and    191 
powered  craft,  with  another  19 
77    "conventional"   subs   either 
structlon  or  In  reserve. 

Jane's  said  the  VS.  submarine 
105  nuclear  vessels,  with  another 
Ing  or  In  reserve,  and  only  12 
craft,  with  three  more  building  or 

The  United  States,  Jane's  said, 
to  maintain  an  overwhelming  lead 
carriers,  with  14  In  service  and  eighjt 
or  In  reserve,  compared  with  the 
three  small  flat  tops  In  service  an^ 
buUdlng. 

It  said  the  Soviets  have  small  lea^s 
vessels  with  33  cruisers,   106 
109     frigates    compared    with 
States'    27   cruisers,    105   destroyers 
frigates. 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug 

Moscow's    "OVKRKILL"    PUTET 

Shipping  Lanes? 

London. — The  Soviet  Union's 
clear  and  conventional  submarine! 
grown  the   legitimate   requirement 
tional  defense,  i>osslbly  posing  a 
mercantile   shipping   lanes,   says 
edition  of  the  authoritative  Jane' 
Ships. 

The   Soviet   Union    has   spent 
more  than  the  United  States  on 
building    and    is    currently 
third  more  than  the  United  Stat^ 
purpose,  the  book  says. 

"Until    the    adherents    of    un 
armament  can  persuade  the  Soviets 
should  reduce  their  mafsive 
the  level  of  necessity.  NATO  must 
the    lesson    of    history — unn 
forces  are  intended   for   aggresslv 
the  book's  editor,  John  Moore, 
foreword. 

The    1975-76   edition   of   the 
nized  as  a  leading  authority  on 
ters.  was  published  simultaneously 
in  New  York  yesterday. 

Moore    said    the    six    countries 
largest    merchant  fleets  are  Japad, 
Norway.  Greece,  the  United  Statei 
Soviet  Union.  In  that  order. 

Despite  having  the  smallest 
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of  the  six,  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  largest 
number  of  destroyers  and  frigates  available 
as  escort  ships,  the  editor  said. 

The  Soviet  Union,  he  added.  Is  the  only 
one  of  the  six  nations  not  heavily  depend- 
ent on  the  Import  of  raw  materials. 

He  said  the  Soviets  have  215  destroyers  and 
frigates  compared  to  fleets  of  170  In  the 
United  States  and  67  In  Britain. 

In  addition  to  this  disparity,  Moore  said, 
the  Soviet  Union's  fleet  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional submarines  is  growing. 

"Now  that  the  nuclear  strike  task  has  been 
assimied  by  the  Polaris-Poseidon-Trldent 
submarine  fleet  of  the  U.S.A.,  Prance  and 
Great  Britain,"  Moore  said,  "it  could  be  ar- 
gued that  the  Russian  force  Is  intended  for 
the  anti-submarine  role,  but  the  numbers 
concerned  must  be  a  classic  case  of  'over- 
kill.' " 

Jane's  listed  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet 
as  consisting  of  120  nuclear  and  191  conven- 
tionally-powered craft,  with  another  19  nu- 
clear and  77  conventional  subs  either  Ln  re- 
serve or  under  construction.  The  VS.  sub- 
marine fleet  totals  105  nuclear  vessels,  with 
another  28  buUding  or  in  reserve,  and  only 
12  conventional  craft,  with  three  more  build- 
ing or  in  reserve. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Red  fleet  may 
include  a  dozen  huge  8,000-ton  Delta  class 
nuclear  powered  submarine,  each  capable  of 
launching  12  nuclear  missiles  4,200  miles 
from  the  safety  of  the  Barents  Sea  against 
any  part  of  the  United  States  and  a  large 
area  of  China. 

Moore  said  if  the  Soviet  fleet  were  not 
needed  for  defense,  its  size  "must  be  placed 
in  the  upper  bracket  of  political  pressure — 
as  a  threat  to  mercantile  shipping  lanes." 

The  greatest  change  of  sea  balance  since 
last  year  has  been  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
editor  said. 

"With  South  Africa  aware  of  the  Inad- 
vlsablllty  of  trusting  other  countries'  con- 
tracts preparing  to  build  her  own  frigates 
at  Durban;  India,  showing  a  continued  im- 
partiality in  adding  ships  of  both  Western 
and  Russian  design  to  her  fleet  and  Pakistan 
taking  Western  and  Chinese  ships  on  her  list, 
these  areas  seemed  to  be  the  main  focus  of 
attention.  The  presence  of  the  Soviet  squad- 
ron in  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Russian  Base  at  Berbera  lent  fur- 
ther Interest." 

The  focus  of  naval  power  may  be  shifting 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  added,  with  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia  having  embarked  on  con- 
siderable re-equipment  programs. 

"The  message  is  clear  enough — with  their 
own  growing  number  of  tankers,  new  docks 
such  as  the  300,000-ton  construction  in  Bah- 
rain, new  oil  installations  and  a  standard  of 
living  rising  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  the 
rulers  of  the  Gulf  states  Intend  to  rtile  their 
own  sea  areas." 

[Prom  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald, 

Aug.  24,  1975] 

Pbichtxnzng  Comparison 

For  anyone  with  the  sllghteet  concern  for 
the  well  being  of  this  country,  there  are 
frightening  overtones  in  the  latest  edition 
of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  a  periodical  that 
has  become  the  world's  most  authoritative 
guide  to  navies,  warships  and  naval  weap- 
onry. 

What  it  reveals  is  something  that  many 
an  American  has  suspected,  but  now  knows 
for  certain.  It  is  that  America's  defenses  are 
being  "emasculated"  by  Increasing  reduc- 
tions m  a  U.S.  Navy  that  Is  already  outntun- 
bered  by  Its  Soviet  counterpart. 

It  is,  also,  that  "the  ever-growing  Soviet 
navy  has  outrun  the  legitimate  requirements 
of  national  defense  and  has  no  logical  mer- 
chant defense  role  in  time  of  war."  What 
those  words  from  Jane's  tell  us  Is  that  the 
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lesson  of  history  boldly  declares  that  "un- 
necessarily large  forces  are  Intended  for  as- 
gresslve  action."  ^ 

What  should  be  appalling  to  concerned 
Americans  Is  that  the  growing  disparity  in 
the  rate  of  spending  on  naval  strength  be- 
tween the  VS.  and  U.SBJi.  is  obvious  to  an 
Kngiishman,  the  editor  of  Jane's,  but  seem- 
Ingly  Is  loel;  upon  those  in  our  government 
whose  business  It  ought  to  be  to  keep  the 
U.S.  Navy  at  least  on  even  terms  with  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet,  said  the  editor,  Capt.  John  Moore,  the 
Soviets  have  spent  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
United  States  on  naval  shipbuilding  in  the 
past  10  years  and  «tfe  now  spending  one- 
third  more. 

For  such  a  situation  to  have  been  allowed 
to  develop  Is  tragic.  For  it  to  be  permitted  to 
exist  borders  on  treason. 


CRUIKSHANK  REBUKES  PRESmENT 
FOR  REJECTION  OP  COUNCIL 
ADVICE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
28,  I  made  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
criticizing  President  Ford  for  his  out-of- 
hand  rejection  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging. 
The  Council.  I  pointed  out.  was  charged 
by  Congress  with  the  responsibility, 
among  others,  of  advising  and  assisting 
the  President  on  matters  related  to 
aging.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress regarded  the  Council  as  a  high- 
level  and  significant  participant  In  the 
development  of  national  policy  on  aging. 
Certainly,  the  Council  deserves  far  bet- 
ter treatment  than  it  received  from  the 
President  when  he  rejected  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  Council's  first  annual 
report. 

One  of  the  Council  members.  Nelson 
Cruikshank,  has  responded  vigorously  to 
Mr.  Ford's  message.  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
president  of  the  National  Council  on 
Aging,  is  also  former  Social  Security  Di- 
rector of  the  AFIr-CIO. 

He  is  a  respected,  articulate  spokes- 
man on  aging  and  other  social  Issues  of 
concern  to  all  age  groups  in  this  Nation. 
He.  too.  responded  to  the  President's 
negative  reaction  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil's recommendations;  and  he  made  im- 
portant comments  about  the  slgnlflcance 
of  Mr.  Ford's  position.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  news  release  issued  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT  Ford  Rebuked  por  "Callous  In- 
difference" TO  the  needs  of  the  elderly 

POOR 

Washington.  DC. — The  leader  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  politically-active  organization  of 
older  people — representing  3  million  older 
Americans — has  sharply  rebuked  President 
Ford  for  his  "callous  Indifference  to  the  needs 
and  sufferings  of  our  elderly  poor." 

The  rebuke  came  from  Nelson  H.  Cruik- 
shank, President  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  following  the  release  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging  and  the  subsequent  message  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  transmitting  the  report  to  Con- 
gress. In  that  message  Ford  rejected  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  report.  The 
Federal  Council  expressed  its  deep  concern 
about  the  flnancial  bxirden  falling  upon  the 
elderly  as  a  result  of  the  reductions  proposed 
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in  the  federal  budget.  Its  recommendations 
include  "legislative  action  to  develop  high 
standards  of  safety  and  care  In  nursing 
homes,"  and  a  request  that  "assistance  be 
provided  to  enable  faculties  to  meet  such 
standards  especially  those  homes  serving  mi- 
norities and  the  poor." 

President  Ford's  rejection  of  the  Federal 
Councirs  report  was  on  the  ground  that  it 
"does  not  reflect  the  Administration's  poli- 
cies." 

"This  Is  a  curious  statement,"  said  Cruik- 
shank. "Nowhere  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  it  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Council  on  Aging  shall  reflect  the 
Administration's  policies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Act  says  the  Federal  Council  shall  serve 
as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of  older  Americans 
by  making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  shall  Inform  the  public  about  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  aging. 

"Mr.  Ford  has  the  best  advice  available 
on  how  to  help  the  elderly,  but  he  consist- 
ently chooses  to  ignore  it."  said  Cruikshank. 
"His  rejection  of  suggestions,  however,  is  not 
unexpected.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  Presi- 
dent's past  performance  as  regards  older  peo- 
ple." 

Cruikshank  noted  that  among  the  first  rec- 
ommendations Ford  sent  to  Congress  on  be- 
coming President  were  proposals  to  cut  back 
on  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  food  stamps.  Later,  he  tried  to  get 
Congress  to  renege  on  Its  own  law  and  reduce 
its  scheduled  cost-of-living  Increase  In  So- 
cial Security. 

"When  the  President  starts  thinking  of 
improving  our  economic  situation  why  must 
it  always  be  at  the  expense  of  some  poor  old 
man  or  woman?"  Cruikshank  asked. 

The  senior  citizens  leader  said  that  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress  Is  devoted  to  a  defense  of  his  Inept 
policies  with  regard  to  nursing  homes.  "How- 
ever, the  President  had  apparently  not  read 
a  recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
HEW  following  a  new  nursing  home  survey. 
Nor  had  the  President  been  told  of  the  recent 
remarks  of  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HEW  for  health  matters.  Cooper 
said  that  present  federal  regulations  "fall 
to  achieve  what  they  are  designed  to  accom- 
plish," and  recommended  they  be  replaced 
with  new  regulations  which  would  emphasize 
the  performance  evaluation  of  a  nursing 
home. 

Cruikshank  said  the  HEW  study.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  federal  and  state  level  inves- 
tigations, revealed  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
funds  have  gone  to  support  owners  and  ad- 
ministrators of  nursing  homes  that  have  fla- 
grantly wasted  taxpayers'  money.  "If  the 
President  is  really  Interested  in  stopping  all 
kinds  of  Inflation  why  does  he  resist  efforts 
to  exert  control  over  these  homes  and  stop 
this  shameful  practice?"  he  said. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
is  a  non-partisan  organization  of  over  3,000 
older  people's  clubs  across  the  country  which 
seeks  to  improve  life  for  older  Americans 
through  social  and  political  action.  Since  It 
was  set  up  in  August  1961,  the  CouncU  has 
been  the  leading  senior  citizens  organiza- 
tion Involved  in  the  legislative  battle  to 
enact  Medicare,  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
Improvements  in  Social  Security,  elderly 
housing,  part-time  community  service  em- 
ployment for  seniors,  and  other  proposals  to 
help  the  elderly. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
before  recess,  the  Senate  approved  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  conference 
committee  on  H.R.  4723,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  activities  of  the 


National  Science  Foimdation.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  agency  concerned  with  as- 
suring that  the  U.S.  maintains  its  world 
leadership  in  the  field  of  science  re- 
search— a  leadership  which  has  enabled 
our  technology — though  now  challenged 
more  than  ever — to  be  the  strongest  and 
most  productive  in  the  world. 

The  committee  of  conference's  recom- 
mendation of  $787  million  plus  $4  mil- 
lion in  excess  foreign  currencies  repre- 
sents a  stable  level  of  support  for  vital 
research.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  committee  of  conference  recom- 
mends $10  million  for  Intergovernmental 
Science  and  Research  and  Development 
incentives,  with  a  floor  of  $8  million  for 
the  intergovernmental  science  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  con- 
ferees concluded  that  review  by  the  Con- 
gress of  all  proposed  National  Science 
Foundation  grants — a  mechanism  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill— is  an  unwise 
and  inappropriate  method  by  which  to 
attempt  oversight  of  NSF  utilization  of 
research  tax  dollars.  Such  a  requirement 
would  have  required  the  Congress  to  set 
up  a  large  bureaucracy  to  repeat  the 
process  of  grant  review  presently  carried 
out  by  the  NSF,  and  that  cure  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Another  provision  in  the  House  bill 
would  have  required  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  make  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, curricular  materials  being  used  in 
local  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  parental  access  to  educational  mate- 
rials should  be  guaranteed  on  the  local 
level.  However,  to  require  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  make  materials 
available  for  Inspection  is  inappropriate. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  does 
not  own  or  control  curriculums  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  moneys. 

The  conferees  have  redrafted  this  pro- 
vision to  assure  appropriate  inspection 
by  parents  of  science  curriculum  ma- 
terials developed  under  grants  from  the 
NSF.  The  conference  provision  will  re- 
quire the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  to  include  a.*"  a  condi- 
tion of  any  grant  for  developing  precol- 
lege  science  curriculums,  a  requirement 
that  the  grantee  Include  in  any  testing 
agreement,  sales  contract,  or  other  com- 
parable legal  document,  a  provision  man- 
dating that  the  publisher  of  such  cur- 
ricula make  all  instructional  materials 
available  for  Inspection  in  each  local 
school  district  using  the  materials.  Thus, 
access  by  parents  to  materials  used  in 
local  schools  is  assured.  At  the  same 
time,  the  NSF  is  not  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  conducting  expositions  through- 
out tiie  country  of  materials  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  further  is- 
sue I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss.  Re- 
cently, It  has  become  hicreaslngly  popu- 
lar to  ridicule  specific  research  grants 
based  upon  the  particular  title  used  to 
describe  a  grant  rather  than  upon  its 
substance — which  is  an  entirely  appro- 
priate action.  Therefore  I  am  sdso  dis- 
turbed that  the  conferees  suggest  that 
the  research  community  devote  more 
effort   to    drafting   titles    in   order   to 


avoid  the  attention  of  those  who  criticize 
grants  on  this  basis.  For  in  that  way  we 
could  compromise  substance  in  the  name 
of  form. 

The  specter  of  a  bureaucracy  of 
"Awards.  Grants,  and  Contracts  Titles 
Specialists"  is  frightening.  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  Science  Foundation 
would  do  better  to  stick  to  the  substan- 
tive aspects  of  the  uses  of  research  dol- 
lars, rather  than  concern  themselves  un- 
duly with  the  titles  under  which  partic- 
ular grants  may  be  identified. 


EARTH  INVENTORY  FROM  SPACE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  Earth  resources  satellite  and 
its  successor  Landsat  in  the  past  3  years. 
It  has  been  called  the  space  success  story 
of  the  seventies,  the  most  productive  tool 
now  in  space  and  one  of  the  best  pro- 
grams NASA  has  ever  produced. 

This  year,  the  Landsat  system  has 
proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  it  has  been 
worthy  of  all  these  acclamations.  De- 
mand for  data  from  Landsat  is  continu- 
ing to  grow  and  utilization  of  this  infor- 
mation by  government  and  business  alike 
is  becoming  commonplace. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  presented  an 
amendment  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 
which  would  increase  the  budget  for 
EROS  by  $2  million  which  would  be  used 
to  acquire  a  "quick-look"  antenna  and 
a  digital  processing  unit  at  the  EROS 
Data  Center  in  Sioux  Falls.  This  will 
allow  the  United  States  to  maintain  its 
leadership  in  Earth  resoui'ces  photog- 
raphy and  it  will  insure  that  users  who 
have  come  to  rely  on  Landsat  data  will 
continue  to  obtain  the  information 
quickly  and  cheaply. 

An  article  by  Gerald  Jonas  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Nature/Science  annual  by 
Time-Life  Books.  It  is  an  excellent  re- 
port of  the  capabilities  and  potential  of 
the  system.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Earth  Inventort  From  Spacx 
An  eye-ln-the-sky  caUed  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  (ERTS)  cele- 
brated its  first  anniversary  aloft  on  July  23, 
1973.  with  a  list  of  record-shattering  accom- 
plishments in  Earth-watching — and  prom- 
ised to  continue  functioning  for  many 
more  months  even  though  it  had  been 
designed  to  last  only  a  year.  The  10-foot- 
high.  one-ton  satellite  \iaes  a  sophisticated 
"multi-spectral  scanner"  instead  of  conven- 
tional cameras  to  produce  weirdly  colored 
Images  that  teU  scientists  what  crops  are 
growing  where,  reveal  water  pollution  and 
help  locate  mineral  deposits.  It  tracks  the 
globe  from  a  near-polar  orbit,  shifting  west- 
ward as  the  earth  rotates  to  cover  the  entire 
terrestrial  surface,  excluding  the  polar  ice 
caps,  once  every  18  dajrs.  Each  scene,  from 
an  altitude  of  670  miles,  covers  an  area  of 
13,000  square  miles — and  is  recorded  by  a 
ground-based  computer  that  turns  it  into  a 
picture  equivalent  to  1,000  conventional 
hlgh-altltude  aerial  photographs.  For  the 
first  time  cartographers  were  given  an 
accurate  record  of  the  earth's  land  surface, 
three  fourths  of  which  was  scanned  during 
ERTS's  first  year.  They  were  able  to  correct 
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maps  of  the  Amazon  basin  an  I  to  rechart 
the  poorly  known  African  state  o  '  Mall. 

Especially  useful  have  been  |he  startling 
false  colors  of  the  KRTS  plctjures.  which 
allow  a  multitude  of  lnvestlga1>)rs  to  study 
normally  Invisible  conditions  as  jwell  as  those 
In  the  ordinary  visual  range.  Ini  addition  to 
gauging  the  sprawl  of  stysurbs  Into 
untouched  countryside,  specialists  have 
begun  to  apply  ERTS  data  to  cre^  and  forest 
management,  water  and  mineral]  studies  and 
pollution  control.  Ultimately,  HRTS's  xisers 
foresee  the  continuing  knowledge  It  makes 
available  as  an  Invaluable  tool  In  planning 
efficient  use  of  natural  resources  on  a 
regional,  national  and  even  international 
scale. 

NATT7W:'S    SSC»IT8    XS    XnrSATUZkl.   COLORS 

EBTS's  Information-packed  pictures  look 
bizarre — forests  come  out  bright  red,  while 
treeless  city  centers  appear  bliie — because 
they  record  not  only  some  vlslblb  colors  but 
also  some  conditions  that  canno^  be  seen  by 
the  human  eve.  The  false  colors]  are  created 
from  three  simultaneous  scans:  okie  of  visible 
blues  and  greens,  one  of  visible  red  and 
another  of  Invisible  infarredj  which  is 
strongly   reflected  by  healthy  vegetation. 

As  electronic  data  from  ea^h  scan  Is 
received  on  the  ground.  It  is  iransformed 
with  the  aid  of  a  computer  Into  aj  black-and- 
white  Image.  The  three  scenes  art  then  com- 
bined Into  a  single  color  cqmpo4lte,  usually 
by  projecting  each  through  an  appropriate 
color  filter  and  superimposing  the  three  on 
a  sheet  of  color  film.  , 

The  selection  of  color  filters  Is  eoverned  by 
the  necessity  of  making  Infrai+d  features 
visible.  The  blue-green  tones  ar^  printed  In 
blue,  the  red  In  green  and  the  ilnfrared  In 
red.  The  choice  of  colors  was  not  arbitrary: 
It  duplicates  the  characteristics !  of  the  in- 
frared color  film  that  has  been  u^d  in  aerial 
photography  for  over  a  decadel  Thus  the 
photographs  obtained  from  ERTSfs  scans  can 
be  deciphered  by  the  same  methods  to  which 
Investigators  are  already  accustonied. 

The  signals  from  the  satellite's  fanners  are 
relayed  Instantaneously  so  long  M  ERTS  Is 
within  receiving  range  of  ground] stations  In 
California.  Maryland.  Alaska  a^d  Saskat- 
chewan: scenes  of  more-dlstanti  areas  are 
stored  on  videotape  for  night  t^nsmlsslon 
when  the  receiving  stations  come  jlnto  range. 
In  this  way  most  of  the  earth  ckn  be  kept 
under  almost  constant  surveillance,  and 
subtle  changes,  whether  natural  or  man 
made,  detected  from  one  scan  to  the  next. 
DoctrMKNTTNG  A  RECoao  Mississp>pi  Flood 
Never  since  records  were  first  k^pt  in  1764 
had  the  Mississippi  River  and  Its  tributaries 
gone  on  such  a  torrential  rampage  as  they 
did  In  the  spring  of  1973.  The  fidod  started 
with  exceptionally  heavy  rains  beginning 
the  previous  October — Just  a  few  days 
after  ERTS  had  sighted  the  St.  Ix>ul3,  Mis 


sourl,  area  (above).  Heavy  winter 


lowed,  accumulating  in  the  Gieat  Lakes 
region  and  adding  to  the  ground  tvater  sup- 
plies. As  soon  as  the  spring  thaw  started  In 
March,  the  rivers  began  to  swell  and  then  to 


overflow  their  banks.  By  the  time 
overflight  In  late  March  the  entln 


north  of  St.  Louis  was  one  of  sojey  desola 
tlon,  as  the  Illinois,  Mlsslourl  and  tyllsslEslppi 
rivers  merged  and  spilled  their  onrushlng 
waters,  drowning  Islands  In  their  streams  as 
well  as  suburbs  and  farms  beyond.  By  late 
April,  the  Mississippi  was  gushing  past  St 
Louis  at  the  rate  of  13.6  million  callons  per 
second — enough  to  supply  all  of  the  dally 
water  requirements  for  New  York  City  In  a 
minute  and  a  half. 

Farther  downstream,  the  flooding  was  even 
worse:  tiear  Vlcksburg,  more  tian  l.lOO 
sq^iare  miles  of  farmland  was  turned  Into  a 
lake.  Thousands  of  houses  were  iiubmerged 
and  families  left  homeless;  all  hop(i  of  plant- 
tag  cotion  and  soy'oeans.  the  area's  main 
crops,   had   to   be   abandoned.   Afrlcultural 


snows  fol- 


of  ERTS's 
landscape 


losses  In  the  state  of  SUsslsslppl  alone  were 
estimated  at  $700  million.  The  ERTS  pictures 
provided  for  the  tjst  time  an  overall  view  of 
a  flood  in  the  making,  plus  a  quick  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  of  the  damage  without 
time-consuming  surveys  on  the  ground.  And 
It  became  evident  that  ERTS's  repetitive  cov- 
erage could  also  provide  early  warning  of 
future  spring  floods,  as  well  as  summer  water 
shortages,  by  constant  monitoring  of  winter 
precipitation  and  snow  accumulation  In 
mountain  ranges. 

CHABTZNG    AN    T7NKNOWN    DESEBT 

The  Chinese  territory  of  Slnklang,  wedged 
between  Mongolia  and  Siberia,  is  one  of  the 
most  desolate  areas  of  central  Asia,  and  untU 
ERTS  was  launched,  one  of  the  world's  least 
known — the  area  was  marked  on  most  maps 
"unexplored."  Whipped  by  winds  that  blow 
furnace-hot  In  summer  and  bitterly  cold  In 
winter.  It  Is  a  region  of  bare  mountains  and 
arid  deserts  where  virtually  no  vegetation  can 
survive,  as  the  almost  total  absence  of  red 
Indicates  In  these  striking  views.  For  the  first 
time,  the  peculiar  dune  pattern  crisscrossing 
Slnklang's  Takla  Makan — a  large  barren  area 
west  of  the  Gobi  Desert — can  be  studied  for 
clues  to  prevailing  winds.  Geologists  are  also 
Interested  tn  correlating  data  from  such  odd, 
wind-formed  dunes  with  older  sandstone 
formitlons,  which  In  other  desert  areas  of 
the  world  often  harbor  rich  water  or  petro- 
leum supplies. 

A  Census  of  Caldtornia  Crops 
An  ERTS  picture  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley— the  breadbasket  of  northern  Califor- 
nia— became  one  of  the  most  cloeely  studied 
of  the  satellite's  output.  From  such  scans, 
state  and  federal  agrlc\iltural  planners  could 
learn  fastar  and  more  economically  about 
crop  growth  than  by  any  other  means  used 
previously,  and  thus  could  predict  total  har- 
vests as  well  as  labor  and  transportation 
needs. 

Thanks  to  computerization,  the  analysis  of 
the  false-color  pictures  Is  surprisingly  smi- 
ple.  Areas  for  study  are  selected  from  an  en- 
larged Image;  the  computer  Is  then  pro- 
grammed to  recognize  each  crop  within  the 
area  by  its  texture  and  tone  (using  known 
ground  samples  as  a  starting  point)  and  to 
code  It  with  a  selected  color.  The  resulting 
mosaic  Is  displayed  on  the  computer's  TV- 
like  screen  and  recorded  photographically; 
inspection  of  this  Image  yields  a  detailed 
tally  of  the  agriculture  of  the  region.  Ac- 
curate identification  of  crop>s  is  achieved 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  time,  at  one 
twentieth  the  cost  of  similar  statistics  de- 
rived from  conventional  ground  and  aerial 
surveys. 

NEW    PERSPECTIVE    TO    HELP    T7NSCRAMBLE 
URBAN   SPRAWL 

As  more  and  more  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion concentrates  In  cities  and  their  ex- 
panding suburbs,  raUonal  allotment  of  land 
becomes  urgent.  UntU  ERTS  was  launched, 
city  and  regional  planners  had  to  rely  on 
tlme-oonsumlng  surveys  to  sort  out  needed 
information;  now  they  have  Instant  map- 
ping to  provide  new  per^jcctlves  on  urban 
growth.  For  the  Dallas-Porth  Worth  area, 
for  example,  the  satellite  located  new  hous- 
ing, roads,  reservoirs  and  even  airports  that 
did  not  appear  on  recent  naaps.  In  similar 
fashion,  a  research  team  was  able  to  analyze 
the  entire  state  of  Rhode  Island  In  eight  days 
and  brecUc  It  down  Into  11  categories  of  ex- 
isting land  use. 

In  the  Ixje  Angeles  area,  ERTS  scans  proved 
invaluable  In  establishing  broad  regional  re- 
lationships not  evident  in  pieced-together 
mosaics  of  photographs  made  from  airplanes. 
The  high-level  views  are  particularly  usefiU 
In  charting  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
city's  celebrated  sprawl,  in  which  transpor- 
tation IB  a  major  problem  and  housing  and 
commercial  development  eat  up  more  agri- 
cultural land  each  year.  Planners  h<x)«  to 
Identify  areas  that  should  be  saved  from 
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urbanization  for  farming,  recreation  and 
green  belts.  But  one  of  the  most  Important 
Immediate  results  for  the  city  was  the  map- 
ping of  the  region's  geological  faiuts  along 
which  earthquakes  are  most  likely  to  occur— 
Including  not  only  the  famed  San  Andreas 
fault  but  a  possible  new  one — thus  yielding 
a  clear  indication  of  where  Los  Angela 
should,  and  should  not,  build. 


EAMON  DE  VALERA:  IRISH  PATRIOT 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land where  I  had  the  honor  to  represent 
the  President  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  the  funeral  of  the  great 
Irish  patriot,  Eamon  De  Valera.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
remarks  I  made  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
June  29,  1973,  on  the  occasion  of  Eamon 
De  Valera's  retirement  as  President  of 
Ireland.  In  those  remarks  I  said: 

As  for  this  patriot,  we  already  know  his 
epitaph  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  go 
home  to  Ood.  The  epitaph  will  be  in  stark, 
simple  words  In  the  ancient  tongue  he  so 
loved  aU  his  life :  Bhl  gra  mor  alge  do  Elreann. 
pronounced:  Vee  gra  mora  6gga  d6  Alfen 
(he  had  a  great  love  for  Ireland). 

Mr.  President,  Eamon  De  Valera  had 
not  only  a  great  love  of  Ireland  but  a 
great  love  of  freedom  and  I  am  certain 
that  his  example  will  inspire  all  those 
who  cherish  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  of  June  29.  1973, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 

Eamon  De  Valera:   Irish  Patriot 

Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  President,  the  great  Irish 
patriot.  Eamon  de  Valera,  retired  this  week 
as  President  of  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  his 
retirement  he  was,  at  age  90,  the  oldest  head 
of  state  m  the  world.  As  he  said  his  farewell 
to  the  political  life  of  his  country,  which  he 
has  so  obviously  dominated  and  greatly  en- 
hanced for  almost  60  years,  he  said : 

"I  was  once  afraid  I  would  not  live  to  see 
Ireland  united.  I  now  think  I  will  see  It.  I 
have  always  been  loyal  to  the  country  and  to 
the  Irish  language." 

Thus,  one  of  the  most  controversial  and 
dynamic  political  leaders  In  Ireland's  history 
bade  farewell  to  public  life.  It  Is  fitting  that 
he  should  mention.  In  his  last  words  as  a 
public  official,  the  three  facts  that  have  In- 
spired his  remarkable  career:  the  need  for  a 
vmlted  Ireland;  his  imquenchable  patri- 
otism; and  ills  lifelong  love  affair  with  the 
Gaelic  language.  It  has  been  said  of  his  ora- 
torical gifts: 

"De  Valera  Is  marching  ...  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  words." 

He  began  his  public  career  when  the  Irish 
people  had  little  more  than  their  gift  for 
oratory  to  aid  them  In  their  long  struggle  for 
freedom.  Now,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
there  Is  good  If  not  overwhelming  reason  to 
hope  that  the  country  may  be  united.  For 
the  fact  of  Irish  freedom  and  the  promise  of 
Irish  unity,  Eamon  de  Valera  Is  to  be  praised. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  to  emphasize 
that  although  "Dev,"  as  he  Is  popularly 
known.  Is  an  Irish  patriot,  he  was  bom  la 
New  York  City,  at  Lexington  Avenue  and 
Plfty-Flrst  Street  on  October  14.  1882. 

In  fact,  during  his  arrest  by  the  British 
after  his  courageous  stand  during  the  Easter 
Uprising  in  1916,  and  after  his  release,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Parliament,  he  was  stUl 
technically  an  American  citizen. 

De  Valera  came  to  Ireland  as  a  small  child, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  home  rule 
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bill  had  just  been  defeated  by  the  British 
Pirllament,  so  the  young  De  Valera  grew  up 
m  a  land  aflame  with  patriotic  sentiment. 
After  his  graduation  from  Dublin  Royal  Uni- 
versity he  began  to  teach  college  mathe- 
gj^cs — a  subject  which  has  proved  to  be  as 
long  beloved  by  De  Valera  as  Gaelic.  As  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Easter  Week  upiising, 
lie  held  out  longest  against  the  superior  force 
(rf  the  British :  It  was  his  American  citizen- 
ship and  the  protest  against  the  killings  of 
the  Irish  leaders  by  the  British  that  saved 
De  Valera's  life. 

"On  his  first  trip  back  to  America,"  the 
Washington  Post  has  noted,  "Eamon  De 
Valera  came  alone — smuggled  aboard  an 
jcean  liner  after  escaping  from  JaU.  He  came 
as  a  propagandist  for  Irish  freedom."  He 
remained  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  Irish 
freedom  all  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  last  to  say 
that  Eamon  de  Valera's  life  and  works  have 
been  without  controversy.  Indeed,  It  might 
be  said  that  wherever  he  went,  controversy 
was  either  there  before  him  or  not  far  be- 
hind. There  are  piersons,  equally  devoted  to 
Irish  freedom,  who  disagree  with  some  of  his 
historical  decisions.  Yet,  throughout  his  life 
nins  the  same  theme,  the  same  unswerving 
devotion  to  his  country.  He  Is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  controversial  figure.  But  there  has 
never  been  a  difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing one  fact  of  his  life:  his  love  of  Ireland. 

I  think  that  de  Valera's  life  has  meaning 
for  all  of  us,  even  those  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  cannot  claim  Irish  an- 
cestry. The  son  of  a  Spanish  father  and  an 
Irish  mother,  born  in  New  York  City,  raised 
in  County  Limerick,  he  has  demonstrated 
that  the  love  of  freedom  Is  universal,  know- 
ing no  bounds  of  ancestry,  nationality  or 
birthplace.  At  a  time  when  Ireland  is  once 
again  plunged  Into  bloodshed,  It  Is  good  to 
know  that  this  man,  who  can  take  the  long 
view  of  history,  Is  stUl  hopeful  that  his 
dream  of  a  united  Ireland  will  be  realized. 
You  do  not  have  to  agree  with  all  of  de 
Valera's  actions  taken  in  support  of  what  he 
has  believed  to  be  the  best  Interests  of  Ire- 
land to  agree  with  him  on  basic  principle: 
Ireland  should  be  one.  The  Irish  people  be- 
cause of,  not  despite,  their  differences,  are 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  that  strength  and 
vigor  can  be.st  be  realized  In  a  free,  peaceful, 
prosperous  united  Ireland. 

!*.  President,  Ireland  has  given  many 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  that  Is- 
land and  all  over  the  world.  Whatever  history 
may  say  about  Eamon  de  Valera,  whatever 
differences  he  might  have  had  with  others 
who  love  freedom  Just  as  passionately  as  he 
does,  whatever  fate  may  decree  concerning 
his  hope  for  Irish  unity,  one  unassailable 
truth  remains:  he  Is  yet  another  In  the  great 
tradition  of  Irish  patriots  who  have  enobled 
their  cause  and  benefited  all  mankind  by 
their  unparalleled  devotion  to  freedom. 

What  better  gift  could  be  given  to  this 
great  fighter  In  his  twilight  years  than  the 
gift  of  imlted  Ireland?  What  divides  the 
Irish  pe<^le  Is  accidental,  peripheral,  and 
momentary  in  the  long  view  of  history;  what 
should  unite  them  Is  Imperishable,  central 
Mid  eternal.  It  Is  my  hop>e  that  while  Eamon 
ae  Valera  still  walks  his  beloved  Irish  soU, 
»  movement  toward  a  free  and  united  Ireland 
111  be  consummated.  As  for  this  patriot,  we 
already  know  his  epitaph  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  go  home  to  Ood.  The  epi- 
taph win  be  In  stark,  simple  words  In  the 
ancient  tongue  he  so  loved  all  his  life:  Bhl 
gra  mor  alge  do  Elreann,  [he  had  a  great  love 
for  Ireland]. 
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MEANY'S   DICTATORIAL   BEHAVIOR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
<lay's  Washington  Post  carries  a  reply  by 
Mr.  George  Meany  to  my  criticism  of  his 


earlier  statements  on  the  shipment  of 
American  wheat  and  the  1976  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination. 

Since  the  Post  did  not  carry  my 
original  statement,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  of  September  1. 
the  Post  article  of  September  4  and  a 
further  commentary  by  me  be  printed  in 
the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement   bt  Senator   George   McOovern 

The  refusal  of  longshoremen  to  load  Amer- 
ican wheat  Is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  bank- 
rupt leadership  of  George  Meany  who  Is  the 
real  Instigator  of  the  shipping  boycott. 

The  function  of  a  labor  union  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  conditions  of  work  of  Its  members — 
not  to  dictate  American  foreign  or  agricul- 
tural policy. 

Mr.  Meany  Is  entitled  to  express  his  views 
on  public  Issues,  but  no  one  has  appointed 
him  to  play  God  over  the  national  Interest. 

The  wheat  loading  boycott  which  he  has 
organized  has  already  undercut  the  markets 
of  American  farmers  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, beyond  this.  It  has  shaken  Interna- 
tional confidence  in  America's  capacity  to 
keep  its  commercial  contracts. 

Mr.  Meany's  action  is  a  part  of  his  grow- 
ing tendency  to  abuse  the  power  of  labor  to 
Infiate  his  own  sense  of  self-importance. 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  his  threatened 
veto  of  the  Democratic  Party  If  It  should 
decide  to  nominate  me  again  for  the  presi- 
dency next  year.  I  am  not  seeking  the  presi- 
dency, but  If  I  had  been  one  of  the  few  labor 
leaders  who  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  be- 
tween Nlxon  and  McOovern  In  1972,  I  would 
keep  quiet  In  1976. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4,  1975] 
Policy  Role  Is  Backed  by  Meant 

In  a  scathing  attack  on  Sen.  George 
McOovern,  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  said  yesterday  the  labor  movement 
has  every  right  to  call  for  a  total  reassess- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy. 

Speaking  to  a  convention  of  the  Seafarers 
International  Union.  Meany  described  Mc- 
Oovern (D-S.D.).  as  a  "farmer  who  wears 
suede  shoes.''  and  also  lashed  out  at  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz. 

"Come  what  may,  we're  going  to  continue 
to  have  our  say  on  American  foreign  policy," 
said  the  81 -year -old  labor  leader  In  support 
of  a  boycott  by  union  dockworkers  on  U.S. 
grain  shipments  to  Russia. 

McOovern  said  earlier  this  week  that  labor 
should  not  get  involved  In  foreign  policy 
and  detente  In  connection  with  the  recent 
Russian  purchase  of  nearly  10  million  tons 
of  American  grain. 

"If  we  have  a  foreign  policy  It's  being  kept 
secret  from  the  American  people,"  Meany 
said  "I  don't  think  Henry  Kissinger  knows 
what  It  Is  until  be  gets  up  in  the  morning.'' 

Meany  said  the  United  States  is  <q>eratlng 
a  foreign  policy  of  "api>easement"  to  na- 
tions like  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  should  be  run  on  the 
"good  old  Yankee  principle  of  give  and  take." 

"Should  we  not  say.  'As  you  do  with  the 
oU  which  we  need  so  shall  we  do  with  our 
grain  which  you  need?' "  Meany  asked. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Meany's  char- 
acterization of  me  as  a  "farmer  who 
wears  suede  shoes"  is  inaccurate.  I  do 
not  own  any  suede  shoes.  And  most  fam- 
ily farmers  cannot  afford  to  own  any 
under  the  admlnlstrati<m  which  Mr. 
Meany  helped  to  reelect  In  1972.  Then  it 
was  a  case  of  Mr.  Meany,  a  $100,000  a 


year  plumber  who  had  not  fixed  a  wash- 
ing machine  in  40  years  helping  to  re- 
elect a  corrupt  President  who  was  an  ex- 
pert at  laundering  money. 

Let  me  warn  Mr.  Meany  against  any 
attempted  dictatorship,  either  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  or  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  \111  do  all  in  my  power 
to  see  to  it  that  the  1976  Democratic 
Convention  nominates  a  candidate  who 
favors  reform  at  home  and  pieace 
abroad.  And  if  Mr.  Meany  then  wants  to 
help  Gerald  Ford,  let  him.  It  would  be 
consistent  with  the  anti-Democratic, 
antilabor  course  he  adopted  in  1972.  This 
time  the  only  pet^Jle  with  him  would  be 
the  monopolists  who  are  supposed  to  sit 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table  from  labor. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT'S  RECORD 
ON  ENERGY  MATTERS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  energy  been  a  more  important  is- 
sue. Rapidly  diminishing  energy  re- 
sources and  soaring  prices  are  causing 
great  concern  among  Americans.  In  these 
troubled  times,  the  public  looks  toward 
our  elected  ofBcials  for  guidance,  and 
one  man  who  does  not  turn  away  Is  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
suported  certain  tax  incentives  and  leg- 
islation to  conserve  our  resources,  smd 
has  strongly  advocated  methods  of  find- 
ing and  developing  new  energy  sources. 
As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Hugh  Scott's  rec- 
ord on  energy  matters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Enxkgt 

94th  congress  legislation 

S.  57 — a  bill  to  establish  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  provide  relief  from  energy 
emergencies  and  energy  disasters. 

S.  62 — a  bill  to  establish  University  Coal 
research  laboratories  and  to  establish  en- 
ergy research  fellowBhlfM. 

S.  168 — a  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  or  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  cer- 
tain expenditures  of  a  taxpayer  relating  to 
the  thermal  design  of  the  residence  of  such 
taxpayer. 

S.  504 — a  bill  to  protect  consumers,  pre- 
serve Jobs,  and  provide  emergency  relief  for 
natural  gas  shortages. 

S.  594 — a  bill  to  Increase  domestic  oil  sup- 
plies and  availability;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  764 — a  bin  to  provide  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  coal  mine  lands. 

S.  1421 — a  bUl  to  provide  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  certain  discriminatory  practices  In 
the  pricing  of  fuels  and  forms  of  energy  In- 
cluding electricity. 

S.  1666 — a  bill  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regulat- 
ing electric  rates  by  usage. 

S.  Res.  69 — a  resolution  to  aid  in  energy 
conservation. 

SJ.  Res.  117 — resolution  to  extend  the  Coal 
Conversion  Program. 

S.  Con.  Res.  37. — a  resolution  relating  to  the 
problems  of  pollution  and  energy  sbortagea. 

B4TH   CONGRESS    VOTES 

Voted  for  amendment  excluding  Imported 
petroleum  or  products  derived  from  Imported 
petroleum,  except  gasoline  crude  oil  to  be 
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refined  Into  gasoline,  from 
fees. 

Voted   for   amendment   ex( 
days  the  Imposition  of  a  tarl£ 
products  only. 

Voted  for  amendment  to 
all  forms  of  surface  mining  o 
where    the    Federal 
coal   and  other  mineral  r; 
surface  rights. 

Voted    for    Surface    Mining 
Reclamation  Act. 
'  Voted  for  amendment  to 
to  1,000  barrels  of  oil,  and 
million  cubic  feet  of  natural 
age  dally  production  on  which 
age  depletion  allowance  would 
for  the  Independent  oil 

Voted  for  amendment  to 
allowance  for  production  of 
rela  of  oU  or  12  million  cubic 
gas. 

Voted  for  amendment  to 
centlves   for    certain    residency 
serving  improvements. 

Voted  for  amendment  to 
national  goal   to  be  achieved 
shall  be  an  energy  savings  of 
4   percent  of   the   projected 
8\imptlon  of  refined  petroleuni 
the  12-month  period  foUowlni; 
date  of  the  Act. 

Voted   for  amendment 
"new"    oil    price    not    to" 
amount  which  may  be 
of  oU  produced  by  secondarj 
recovery  methods 
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S.  2731— a  bUl  to  amend  the 
ules  of  the  United  States  to 
duty-free  entry  of  methanol  In^orted 
as  fuel. 

3.  3068— a  bUl  to  extend 
free  bonds  without  limit,  the 
used  In   those  activities  whlcli 
tribute  toward  relieving  otir 

S.  3434 — a  bUl  to  establish 
Research  Laboratories  and  to  establish 
resources  fellowships. 

3.   Res.   279 — a   resolution 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding 
ton  Energy  Conference. 

S.    Res.    281 — a   resolution 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  provide 
piles  of  energy  to  all  parts 
Industry. 

Amendment  No.  694  to 
light  savings  time  shall  be 
year-round  basis. 

Amendment  No.  735  to  provide 
light  savings  time  on  a  year-roiiid 
for  a  trial  period,  of  two  years 
the  PCC  to  permit  certain  _„, 
stations  to  operate  before  local 

Amendment  No.  1265 — Allocation 
chemicals  in  short  supply. 

VOTES 

Voted  for  Emergency  Petroleiim  Allocation 
Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Au- 
thorization. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  for  equi- 
table allocation  of  crude  oil  a^d  petroleum 
products  throughout  all  regions  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  ir 
with  oU  shipped  through  the 
line. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  requ  re  exports  of 
Alaskan  crude  oU  be  in  the  national  interest 
and  be  allowed  only  If  they 
Ish    the    quality    or    quantity 
available  in  the  U.S.  Markets. 

Voted  for  amendment  authorizing  and  di- 
recting construction  of  a  trans -^Alaska  Pipe- 
line and  barring  further  court  tevlew  of  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  that  project. 

Voted  for  the  Federal  Lands  lUght-of-Way 
Act  of  1973.  I 

Voted  for  amendment  to  exem  jt  from  price 
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controls  established  pursuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  and  any  fuel  alloca- 
tion program,  the  first  sale  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  liquids  produced  from  any  oil 
lease  whose  average  daily  production  did 
not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  per  well. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  the  second  offense  of  willful  black 
marketeerlng  of  petrolexim  products. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Fuel  Allocation  to  receive 
complaints  and  act  on  emergency  requests 
from  State  and  Local  governments  concern- 
ing shortages  In  gasoline  or  fuel  oil  supplies. 
Voted  for  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  National  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Policy  Act  of  1973. 
Voted  for  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 
Voted  for  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Voted  for  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  De- 
fense Production  Authorization  Act  of  1973. 
Voted  for  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
Voted  tor  amendment  to  give  states  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  increase  the  speed 
limit  on  Interstate  highways  from  55  to  60 
miles  per  hour. 

Voted  for  Special  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Appropriation  Act. 

Voted  for  Public  Works  for  Water  and  Pow- 
er Development  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriation  Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  a  policy 
for  non-nuclear  research  and  deveolpment  to 
be  administered  by  ERDA. 

Voted  for  Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  Energy  Supply  Act  of  1974. 
Voted  for  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974. 
Voted    for   Non-nuclear   Energy   and   De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 


SSI:    THE  NEED  FOR  BALANCED 
JUDGMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  has 
come  imder  considerable  fire  within  re- 
cent weeks,  and  for  good  reason. 

The  Washington  Star  has  led  the  way 
in  revealing  that  computer  error  and 
other  administrative  problems  have  re- 
sulted in  more  than  $400  million  in  over- 
payments and  at  least  $36  million  in  un- 
derpayments since  the  program  began 
in  January  1974. 

In  addition,  stories  written  by  the  Star 
reporters  tell  of  long  delays  before  SSI 
payments  or  adjustments  are  made.  To 
the  persons  waiting  for  these  checks, 
contact  with  SSI  has  meant  frustration, 
inability  to  pay  even  for  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  quite  often  the  growing 
conviction  SSI  is  just  another  demeaning 
welfare  program. 

That,  of  course,  is  far  from  the  intent 
expressed  by  Congress  when  we  author- 
ized SSI  in  1972.  We  envisioned  an 
equitable,  federally  administered  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  a  floor  under 
benefits  throughout  the  Nation.  It  was 
to  be  a  major  improvement  over  old  age 
assistance,  which  It  was  to  replace.  The 
Social  Security  Administration — with  a 
generally  commendable  record  of  effi- 
ciency and  low  administrative  costs — was 
to  serve  SSI  recipients,  along  with  pay- 
ments to  the  disabled  and  the  blind. 

It  was  a  major  undertaking,  one  re- 
quiring a  major  commitment  by  the  SSA. 
Of  special  concern  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  was  this 
question:  Would  the  administration  ask 
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for,  and  would  the  Congress  provide  ade 
quate  funding  to  provide  additional  staff 
members  to  deal  with  the  drastically  in- 
creased  workload  In  local  social  secu- 
rity offices  and  in  SSA  headquarters  in 
Baltimore?  At  hearings  in  January  1973 
I  asked  then  outgoing  Social  Securitv 
Commissioner  Robert  Ball  whether  SSA 
had  planned  adequately  to  meet  the  new 
manpower  demands.  He  assured  me  that 
a  plan  to  increase  the  stafif  significantly 
was  in  existence,  and  that  it  would  soon 
be  implemented. 

The  Congress  has  certainly  been  re- 
sponsive to  requests  for  additional  fund- 
ing. The  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  which  became  law  on  June 
12  included  $78.6  million  for  salaries  and 
expenses  for  an  additional  10,000  em- 
ployees, 6,000  long-term  employees  and 
4,000  temporary  and  part-time  positions, 
Approximately  8.000  employees  were  to 
be  assigned  to  SSI  to  help  reduce  the 
backlog  for  disability  insurance  claims 
and  in  the  hearings  and  appeals  process, 
I  hope  that  SSA  is  making  good  use  of 
these  additional  funds,  and  that  there 
will  soon  be  some  relief  in  the  most  over- 
burdened of  the  SSA  offices. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  must  ex- 
press concern  about  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived which  indicate  that  demoraliza- 
tion Is  taking  place  in  some  district  ofBccs 
because  of  54-hour  work  week  require- 
ments and  poor  working  conditions  in 
general.  I  have  also  been  informed  that 
widespread  dismissals  In  one  region  have 
caused  severe  problems.  I  am  asking  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  investigate 
both  of  these  reports.  I  have  also  ex- 
pressed my  concern  to  the  SSA  about 
computer  failures  which  delay  payments 
or  do  worse.  For  example,  my  office  had 
to  work  for  months  to  help  one  elderly 
woman  who  had  been  declared  dead  by 
social  security  headquarters  In  Baltimore. 
She  appeared  at  a  hearing  in  Idaho  to 
declare  emphatically  that  this  was  not 
the  case. 

Still  other  questions  have  been  raised 
by  Senator  Kennedy  who  in  May  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee in  order  to  investigate  complaints 
about  SSA  performance.  He  is  persisting 
in  efforts  to  evaluate  SSA  capacity  to  deal 
with  the  many  assignments  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Congress.  He  also  wants 
to  know  what  SSA  is  doing  to  enroll  all 
eligible  persons  on  the  SSI  rolls. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  in- 
vestigate these  issues  and  others  related 
to  SSI.  I  believe  that  this  program  has 
great  potential,  but  it  is  having  more 
than  the  normal  problems  associated  with 
implementation  of  a  major  new  program. 
OverpasTnents,  imderpajTnents,  and  de- 
terioration of  standards  of  performance 
in  SSA  offices  cannot  be  tolerated.  Over 
the  decades,  SSA  has  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  it  serves. 
We  cannot  allow  present  difficulties- 
transitional  difficulties,  we  can  hope— to 
affect  the  overall  service  SSA  gives  to  the 
Nation.  To  overcome  these  problems,  we 
will  have  to  take  a  balanced  view.  To 
that  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricoao,  at  the  end  of 
my  remarics,  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
appeared  in  the  September  2  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH,  In  the  letter,  SSA  Act- 
ing Deputy  Commissioner  Arthur  Hess 
provides  important  information  about 
the  problems  now  facing  SSA.  He  also 
makes  the  point  that  "perhaps  the  best 
prospects  for  eventual  improvement  in 
SSI  payment  efiiciency  lie  in  simplifsdng 
the  program."  Several  studies  are  under- 
way toward  tl-  't  goal,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  .'■*  ging  will  certainly  main- 
tain its  interest  in  the  issue. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  present  controversy 
surrounding  SSI  makes  it  all  the  more 
important  tliat  the  Congress  soon  act 
favorably  upon  S.  388,  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Social  Security  Administration 
as  an  automous  agency  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  SSA  operations,  so  important  to 
almost  every  family  in  the  Nation,  should 
be  conducted  entirely  outside  of  the 
realm  of  HEW  pressures  and  of  political 
considerations  of  any  kind 

ExHiBrr  1 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  2,  19751 
Supplemental  Secxjritt  Income:  The 

Achievements 
Your  August  23  editorial  made  some  use- 
ful points  In  explaining  the  background  of 
the  severe  problems  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  been  coping  with  in  admin- 
istering the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  program.  Nonetheless,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  program  do  not  warrant  your 
headline  characterization  of  it  as  a  "fiasco," 
defined  by  Webster  as  a  "complete  failure." 
Despite  the  problems  of  overpayment  and 
other  serious  transitional  systems  and  staflHng 
problems  we  faced  in  putting  SSI  into  place, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  program  is  putting 
M90  million  a  month  (almost  all  of  it 
through  correct  payments)  into  the  hands  of 
4.2  million  of  our  very  neediest  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  people.  This  Is  about  one  million 
more  people  and  about  $200  million  more  a 
month  than  was  paid  out  under  the  state- 
federal  categorical  assistance  programs  that 
SSI  replaced  January  1,  1974. 

Although  It  is  true  that  most  states  would 
have  Increased  their  assistance  payments  be- 
tween then  and  now,  the  facts  remain  that 
55  per  cent  of  all  recipients  converted  to  our 
rolls  in  January  1974  received  a  higher  pay- 
ment under  SSI:  that  SSI  provides  automatic 
cost  of  living  Increases;  and  that  many  needy 
persons  who  did  not  previously  qualify  (for 
example,  because  of  laws  requiring  relatives' 
responsibility  or  liens  or  home  ownership) 
are  now  receiving  payments  under  more  dig- 
nified circumstances. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  In  ad- 
ministering SSI  result  from  what.  In  retro- 
spect, were  undesirable  complexities  of  the 
law.  In  particular,  eleventh  hour  changes  In 
the  law  applying  to  the  transitional  disability 
payment  feature  wreaked  havoc  with  our 
capacity  to  deal  with  recipients  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Other  problems,  however,  are  in- 
herent In  the  concept  of  a  basic  minimum 
payment  that  takes  into  account  Income, 
assets  and  living  arrangements — Including 
work  and  other  income  disregards  and  the 
Imputed  Income  of  other  family  members. 
It  is  not  generally  understood  that  SSI  pay- 
ments are  calculated  in  advance  based  on  a 
recipients  expected  need  for  a  calendar  quar- 
^r  as  determined  by  these  complex  factors. 
Should  his  circumstances  change  during  that 
period,  the  monthly  check  could  very  well 
constitute  an  overpayment,  albeit  a  com- 
pletely unavoidable  one.  Nevertheless,  due 
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process  requires  us  to  continue  these  over- 
payments until  the  recipient  has  been  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  an  evidentiary 
hearing  or  waives  his  right  to  one. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  complications 
was  the  belated  drafting  of  the  mandatory 
and  optional  state  supplements  In  many 
states,  involving  adoption  of  a  vast  number 
of  state  variables,  onto  the  federal  payment 
system. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  overpayments 
did  not  result  from  other  causes.  Some  were 
due  to  errors  in  the  data  entered  in  our  com- 
puters, including  inaccurate  data  trans- 
ferred from  state  to  federal  records  during 
the  conversion  process.  Still  others  arise 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
sign a  full  automated  system  in  the  time 
frame  allowed  and  with  unexpected  interim 
legislative  changes 

Regardless  of  the  causes,  the  problems  have 
long  since  been  identified  and  we  are  working 
hard  to  correct  the  deficiencies.  Though 
emerging  audit  data  (which  covers  past  peri- 
ods and  hence  past  deficiencies)  will  continue 
to  reflect  problems,  I  feel  sure  we  have  turned 
the  corner.  There  Is,  however,  still  a  long  road 
ahead  and  there  is  no  complacency  among 
SSA's  top  e.xecutives. 

Perhaps  the  best  prospects  for  eventual 
improvement  In  SSI  payment  efficiency  lie  In 
simplifying  the  program.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  GAO,  a  special  outside  study 
group  of  public  administration  specialists 
and  many  others  are  all  engaged  in  reviewing 
various  aspects  of  this  initial  experience.  I  am 
hopefiU  that  these  studies  will  lead  to  even- 
tual agreement  on  simplifying  a  number  of 
areas  affecting  a  recipient's  eligibility  and 
may  reduce  the  number  of  supplementary 
payment  variations  Social  Security  Is  re- 
quired to  administer  for  one  state  or  another. 
Arthur  E.  Hess, 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner,  Social 
Security  Administration. 


E.  ROY  STONE,  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  election  of  a  distinguished  South 
Carolinian,  E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr..  of  Green- 
ville, as  national  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Past  Department  Com- 
manders. 

He  was  elected  to  succeed  Past  Na- 
tional Commander  Joe  L.  Matthews  of 
Texas  at  the  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  August  18. 

Legionnaires  in  South  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  Nation  have  long  recog- 
nized and  respected  the  leadership  of  Roy 
Stone.  After  serving  the  American  Legion 
as  post  commander,  district  commander, 
and  South  Carolina  department  com- 
mander, he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Executive  Committee  in  1953.  He  has 
served  continuously  since  then.  He  is  now 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  reso- 
lutions, a  member  of  the  Spirit  of  '76 
committee,  and  a  member  of  the  finance 
commission  liaison. 

Mr.  President,  veterans  everywhere  are 
indebted  to  Roy  Stone  for  the  time  and 
effort  he  has  spent  to  assure  a  first-rate 
VA  hospital  system  and  veterans  benefits 
program  in  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  Roy  Stone  takes  great 
pride  in  his  work  with  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, and  justifiably  so.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  South  Carolina  State  Agency 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  He  was 
highly  honored  in  1969  when  the  Ameri- 


can Legion  awarded  him  the  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award  for  his 
work  in  this  field. 

In  1971,  the  E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr.,  War 
Veterans  Pavilion  of  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Mental  Health  was  dedi- 
cated in  his  honor. 

Mr.  President,  Roy  Stone  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Augusta  Heights  Baptist 
Church,  where  he  serves  as  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  and  deacon.  He  also  finds 
time  for  involvement  in  numerous  civic 
and  community  affairs,  among  which  are 
the  Masons,  Elks,  and  the  Lions  Club. 
He  has  done  extensive  work  with  the 
Boy  Scouts,  and  received  the  Silver  Bea- 
ver Award  for  his  outstanding  service. 

In  a  July  7,  1975,  editorial,  the  Green- 
ville Piedmont,  Greenville,  S.C,  referred 
to  him  as  "an  institution."  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratulate 
Roy  Stone  on  his  election  as  president 
of  the  past  department  commanders  of 
the  American  Legion.  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  serve  with  great  distinction. 

Through  the  years,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  have  the  wise  counsel  of  Roy 
Stone. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
recognize  the  latest  achievement  of  this 
outstanding  South  Carolinian.  I  continue 
to  value  his  advice  and  judgment. 


REMOVAL  OF  OIL  PRICE  CONTROL: 
A  MISTAKE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  met  with  President  Ford. 
After  the  meeting,  they  announced  that 
the  President  would  propose  what  was 
described  as  a  compromise  on  oil  price 
deregulation  to  the  Congress.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  reports  that  the  President 
will  delay  his  veto  of  legislation  extend- 
ing the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  until  he  determines  whether  his 
measure  can  pass. 

Instead  of  the  immediate  oU  price  de- 
control which  would  follow  a  successful 
veto,  the  compromise  would  spread  de- 
control over  the  next  39  months  in  order 
to  cushion  the  short-term  impact  on  our 
economy.  The  proposal  would  also  set  a 
ceiling  price  of  $11.50  per  barrel  on  do- 
mestic oil  to  insulate  domestic  produc- 
tion from  further  OPEC  price  increases. 
It  Includes  rather  vague  provisions  for 
a  windfall  profits  tax. 

The  majority  leader  has  said  that  he 
would  rather  override  the  veto  than  ac- 
cept the  administration's  plan.  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  him. 

The  leadership  has  made  a  commend- 
able effort  to  find  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion. But  the  administration  is  obvi- 
ously not  willing.  What  comes  back  to  us 
is  not  a  genuine  compromise,  it  is  simply 
the  administration's  program  postponed. 
And  robbery  postponed  is  still  robbery. 
The  administration's  chief  assumption 
is  that  decontrol,  that  is,  a  dramatically 
higher  price,  is  the  answer  if  we  want 
to  increase  domestic  oil  supplies.  The 
39-month  stretch-out  plan  incorporates 
precisely  the  same  assumption.  Yet  it  is 
this  issue  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
debate  over  decontrol.  And  the  assump- 
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tion  is  based  on  a  dangerous!  y  nsdve  con- 
clusion about  the  way  th^e  multina- 
tional oil  giants  operate. 

Everyone  knows  that  cru^e  oil  prices 
are  not  set  according  to 
Despite  pretense  to  the  co|itrary,  they 
also  are  not  set  according  !  to  the  cost 
of  production.  Instead  thej  are  estab- 
lished by  cartel  price  fixing.  ■ 

Anyone  who  thinks  we  will  get  more 
oil  simply  by  transferring  iiore  money 
from  consimier  pockets  to  tie  oil  giants 
should  explain  why  that  ^as  not  al- 
ready happened.  In  the  pa|st  year  so- 
called  "new"  oil  has  been  deregulated, 
and  prices  have  been  extraordinarily 
high.  Yet  production  actually  went  down. 
One  estimate  sets  the  revei^ue  Increase 
for  oil  companies  at  $90  billion  over  the 
past  year,  and  on  less  output.  Does  any- 
one really  think  the  proper  response 
for  Government  is  to  concede  that  we 
have  not  yet  bribed  them  enough? 

The  fact  is  that  highef  American 
production  would  put  a  stmin  on  the 
OPEC  cartel.  Its  members  aJid  their  in- 
dustrial allies — the  multlnktionEd  oil 
companies — would  then  haye  to  share 
a  more  competitive  market.  Tfhe  oil  com- 
panies have  every  incentive  to  avoid  that. 
Their  predictable  response  tb  deregula- 
tion would  be  to  accept  a  pHce  rise  to 
OPEC  levels,  keep  domestic  production 
to  the  mlnlmiun  excusable  levels,  and 
keep  pushing  the  oil  on  whicli  they  make 
the  most  money — oil  which  originates 
outside  the  United  States. 

So  whether  we  do  it  imrqediately  or 
over  39  months,  the  net  efifedt  of  decon- 
trol of  prices  will  be  to  make  the  oil  com- 
panies full-fledged  membersj  of  OPEC, 
and  to  make  the  American  jpeople  pay 
the  dues.  And  all  that  can  be  ^id  for  the 
compromise  is  that  it  would  db  the  wrong 
thing  slower.  | 

At  the  same  time  the  stretched -out 
version  accepts  by  ImpUoation  the 
broader  assertion  that  Government  has 
no  place  in  the  energy  market.  It  sets 
the  stage  for  imfettered  rising  prices 
across  the  board,  first  for  oD,  then  for 
gas,  and  then,  as  Btu  pricing  jcomes  into 
effect,  for  coal  as  well.  What  we  are  really 
discussing  here,  on  this  most  critical  In- 
gredient in  our  economy,  is  simply  an 
abandonment  of  the  PedertJ  Govern- 
ment's proper  role  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  forces  bei'ond  their 
control. 

No  one  is  saying  that  the  managers  of 
these  energy  conglomerates  a^e  evil  men. 
But  even  if  they  were  saints  we  should 
not  expect  them  to  place  the  public  in- 
terest first.  That  is  not  theii  Job.  They 
will  put  long-term  profits  and  expanding 
economic  power  first.  If  the  public  inter- 
est is  to  be  served,  it  must  be  by  Govern- 
ment. I 
If  we  even  consider  aban* 
responsibility  in  energy,  then 
cause  at  all  to  wonder  at  publ 

about  Government.  We  hai      

multitude  of  ways  to  inject  dovemment 
regulation  and  red  tape  into  the  lives  of 
ordinary  people.  No  one  has  yjet  come  up 
with  an  answer  to  that.  We  Ihave  com- 
missions and  committees  to  st  iidy  it.  And 
now  we  have  an  absurd  an^er.  If  we 
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have  to  keep  regulating  the  little  guy,  by 
all  means,  let  us  at  least  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  hair  of  big  oil. 

We  have  come  back  from  a  recess  with 
our  ears  ringing  about  congressional 
inaction  on  energy.  But  I  talked  to  no 
one  in  my  State  who  urged  me  to  rush 
back  here  and  arrange  dollar-a-gallon 
gas  for  them.  I  talked  to  no  one  who 
agreed  that  the  way  to  conserve  energy 
is  to  shift  even  more  of  the  real  cost  of 
the  energy  shortage  to  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  bear  it.  I  talked  to  no  one 
who  pleaded  for  another  roimd  of  infla- 
tion, which  this  one  proposal  will  do 
more  to  bring  about  than  all  the  con- 
structive legislation  Preisdent  Ford  has 
sent  back  imsigned. 

Instead,  I  think  the  American  people 
are  demanding  action  on  the  good  legis- 
lation pending  in  Congress,  to  both  con- 
serve energy  and  increase  supplies.  Along 
with  serious  action  on  alternative  energy 
sources,  we  must  consider  proposals  to 
tap  public  resources  in  the  public  inter- 
est, including  reserve  development  imder 
direct  public  control.  A  positive  energy 
program  must  also  include  major  steps 
in  transportation.  It  would  include 
mileage  requirements  for  motor  vehicles, 
and  incentives  for  better  home  construc- 
tion. It  includes  also  building  an  eCQcient 
railway  and  public  transit  system.  These 
are  some  of  the  steps  we  know  will  have 
an  effect. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  needs  to 
be  intimidated  by  veto  threats.  We  need 
not  be  coerced  into  accepting  the  imac- 
ceptable  in  watered  down  form. 

Instead,  we  should  look  toward  over- 
riding the  most  mistaken  veto  of  all,  and 
toward  prompt  action  on  energy  initia- 
tives that  both  do  justice  and  make  sense. 


LACK  OP  ACTIVE  ARMY  PERSONNEL 
TO  TRAIN  NATIONAL  GUARD  EN- 
LISTEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  with  shock  that  I  read  In  the  Army 
Times  issue  of  September  10,  1975,  that 
Army  personnel  strength  had  been  di- 
minished to  the  point  that  training  fa- 
cilities lacked  manpower  to  receive  and 
train  incoming  National  Guardsmen. 

This  Is  an  intolerable  situation,  if  true, 
and  I  have  contacted  Army  Secretary 
Martin  R.  Hoffmann  urging  an  immedi- 
ate Investigation  and  remedial  action,  if 
necessary. 

Because  of  my  great  respect  for  former 
National  Guard  Bureau  Chief,  Francis  S. 
Greenlief,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  situation  he  describes  in 
the  Army  Times  article  is  an  accurate 
one. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  great  pressure  in  the  Congress  to 
whittle  away  at  military  manpower 
strength  levels  despite  large  personnel 
reductions  Imposed  by  the  services  upon 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Active 
Duty  Cutback  Hurts  NG  Training," 
which  appeared  In  the  September  10, 
1975,  issue  of  the  Army  Times,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Active  Duty   CtrrBACK  Hukts  NO  TEAiRiMa 

Washinoton. — Former  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau chief  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  S.  Oreenllel  says 
the  Army  baa  removed  so  many  active  duty 
people  from  training  duties  that  it  Is  no 
longer  able  to  train  reservists. 

The  retired  general,  now  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Guard  Association, 
says  there  Is  a  bacldog  of  more  than  14,000 
National  Guardsmen  awaiting  Initial  active 
duty  for  training. 

He  said  there's  little  chance  that  the  back- 
log will  be  reduced  soon  because  of  "tremen- 
dous effort  by  the  active  Army  to  convert 
support  spaces  to  combat  spaces." 

"The  training  base  is  Inadequate  to  train 
the  backlog  of  reservists  awaiting  Initial  ac- 
tive duty  training,"  Greenlief  told  Army 
Times. 

The  support  spaces  being  taken  away  from 
Army  units  are  being  transferred  to  the  three 
active  Army  divisions  being  organized. 

Greenlief  said  the  failure  of  the  active 
Army  to  furnish  training  spaces  for  guard  re- 
cruits Is  preventing  many  citizen-soldiers 
from  drawing  drill  pay. 

The  Defense  Department  has  established  a 
policy  of  not  permitting  the  payment  of  drill 
pay  to  reserve  recruits  until  they  have  for- 
mally entered  basic  combat  training.  The  ei- 
ceptions  to  this  policy  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates who  Join  the  Reserve  Components. 
They're  not  affected  by  the  "no-pay"  rule  for 
six  months. 


HENRY  FONDA  ON  AMERICAN 
PLACE  NAMES  AND  THE  AMER- 
ICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent years,  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
moments  in  the  annual  fund-raising  tel- 
ethons sponsored  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  have  been  the  dramatic 
readings  by  the  noted  actor  Henry 
Fonda. 

In  1974,  Mr.  Fonda  gave  an  extremely 
moving  residing  of  "American  Place 
Names,"  highlighting  the  beauty,  poetry, 
nobility  and  variety  by  which  the  places 
In  America  are  known. 

In  1975,  Mr.  Fonda  gave  an  equally 
moving  dissertation  on  the  history  of  the 
American  flag,  from  its  origins  in  the 
colonial  period  to  its  planting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon. 

Even  apart  from  the  effectiveness  of 
Mr.  Fonda's  fine  delivery,  his  eloquent 
words  themselves  helped  to  evoke  the 
best  In  America.  They  make  each  of  us 
who  watched  his  performances  even 
prouder  to  be  citizens  of  this  land. 

I  believe  that  his  texts  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  of  us,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Place  Names 
(By  Henry  Fonda) 

My  name  is  Henry  Fonda.  I'm  an  Ameri- 
can actor.  Listen  to  the  names  of  our  land. 
Mississippi.  Monongahela.  Natchez  and 
Wounded  Knee.  Kalamazoo  and  Appomattox. 

In  1892,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote: 
"There  Is  no  part  of  the  world  where  nomen- 
clature is  so  rich,  poetical,  humorous  and 
picturesque  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
All  times,  races  and  languages  have  brought 
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tbelr  contribution.  Pekln  Is  in  the  same  state 
irltb  Euclid,  with  BeUfontalne,  and  with 
Sandusky.  The  names  of  the  states  them- 
lelves  form  a  chorus  of  sweet  and  most  ro- 
mantic vocables:  Delaware,  Indiana,  Florida, 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  the  CaroUnas: 
there  are  few  poems  with  a  nobler  music  for 
tbe  ear:  a  songful,  tuneful  land." 

Listen  to  the  names  of  America:  Chicka- 
mauga,  Salem,  Concord  and  Manassas,  Dover 
and  Yarmouth,  Savannah,  Wlnnemucca, 
Boca  Raton,  Utah,  Leesburg,  Eldorado, 
Saratoga,  Flat  Rock,  Chimney  Rock,  Little 
Rock,  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  Albuquerque, 
Ceder  Rapids  and  Blueberry  Hill,  Has- 
ayampa,  Niagara,  Powder  River,  Tuckahoe 
and  Tennessee,  Mamaroneck  and  Minneapolis, 
Susquehanna,  Omaha,  Allegheny,  Tampa 
and  Penobscot,  Ossinlng,  Tioga,  Saranac 
Lake  and  Coffeepot  Creek. 

The  Rio  Grande,  Missouri  and  Snake, 
Sarasota,  Sewanee,  Kettle  Creek,  Bear  Valley, 
Pumpkin  Hill,  Grasshopper  Flat,  Chestnut 
Grove,  Maple  Springs,  Wildcat  Hollow,  Twin 
Falls,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  Mammoth  Cave,  Cripple  Creek  and 
Spotted  Horse,  Alder  Gulch  and  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Alamagordo,  Carthage,  Terre  Haute, 
Tarzanna,  Tacoma,  and  Tlconderoga. 

Babylon,  Butte,  Bethesda,  Syracuse,  Selma, 
San  Francisco,  Cicero  and  Siunter,  Mobile 
and  Mount  Vernon,  MemphijB,  Nogales, 
Okeefenokee,  Pueblo,  Quincy,  Redwood  City, 
Seattle,  Tallahassee,  Utlca,  Valdosta,  Walla 
Walla,  Xenla,  Yoeemlte,  and  Zanesvllle,  Ohio, 
America. 

The  American  Flag 
(By  Henry  Fonda) 

Old  Glory,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  By  any  name  it's  a  beauti- 
ful sight — makes  me  feel  proud. 

But  a  flag  is  nothing  in  Itself — some 
cloth,  some  dye,  some  thread,  nothing  to  be 
thrilled  about  In  Itself — an  abstract  design 
of  colors  and  shapes,  a  symbol,  like  a  cross 
or  a  star  or  a  coat  of  arms  are  symbols,  only 
as  good  or  as  bad  as  what  It  stands  for,  noth- 
ing in  itself. 

And  the  flag,  being  only  a  symbol,  will 
change  as  the  country  it  symbolizes  changes, 
as  our  country  has  changed.  And  so  It 
becomes  a  tangible  record  of  these  changes, 
of  our  beginnings,  our  growth,  our  history, 
a  visual  memory.  And.  as  with  most  things 
remembered,  it's  the  positive  things,  the 
great  moments,  the  beloved  people,  the 
stirred  emotions,  that  remain  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  mind. 

Before  there  was  a  country  called  the 
United  States  of  America  there  were  separate 
states  and  many  states  of  mind  and  a  mother 
country,  and  so  there  were  many  flags.  But 
soon  those  states  and  states  of  mind  came 
together  in  a  common  cause — "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death." 

And  the  British  began  to  refer  to  our  flags 
as  "The  Rebellious  Stripes."  While  our  friend 
from  Prance,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  called 
them  our  "dear  noble  stars  and  stripes." 

Our  greatest  revolutionary  struggle  began 
»mder  General  George  Washington — a  dls- 
onlerly  and  dangerous  struggle  by  Inade- 
quately armed  clviUans,  without  even  an 
official  flag  to  fly  untU  1777,  when  Congress 
declared,  "Resolved  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  states  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white,  that  the  Union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  fleld,  representing  a 
new  constellation."  And  that  flag  flew  at 
lorktown  as  General  Cornwallls  surrendered. 
Our  nation  had  begun. 

And  that's  what  we  remember,  that  glori- 
ous beginning— not  the  confusion,  the  un- 
pwtainty,  the  defeats,  but  that  glorious 
beginning.  "The  rockets  red  glare,  the  bombs 
bursting  in  air,  gave  proof  through  the 
«ght  that  our  flag  was  still  ther«."  There 


at  Port  McHenry  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  1814,  and  still  flying  on  the  morning 
of  September  14 — fifteen  stars  and  fifteen 
stripes,  that  had  survived,  as  did  our  coun- 
try survive,  this  threat  to  our  newly  gained 
Independence. 

Fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes,  yes.  and 
soon  twenty  stars  and  twenty  stripes.  Where 
would  It  end?  The  flag  was  already  too  big 
and  too  busy  and  the  end  was  not  even  in 
sight. 

So  In  1818,  wisdom  triumphed  over  stately 
pride.  Thirteen  stripes  for  the  original  thir- 
teen, and  a  new  star  for  each  new  state. 

And  then  a  harder  problem,  a  terrible 
problem.  Not  one  of  too  many  stripes,  but 
of  too  many  flags,  one  too  many.  Four  bloody 
years  to  decide  whether  one  flag  or  two 
would  fly  over  this  American  territory.  In 
the  end,  after  a  long  and  painful  struggle, 
one  flag  flew  over  our  country  once  more. 

Now  came  a  time  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  every  flag  maker — ^the  blue  fleld  of  that 
flag  became  a  consteUatlon — 38  stars  by 
1876.  45  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  48  by 
1912.  And  there  it  held  fast  for  nearly  50 
years. 

But  not  history,  for  now  our  country 
passed  through  a  time  like  nothing  before, 
a  World  War,  a  ten -year  fling,  a  searing  de- 
pression, still  another  World  War,  the  nuclear 
age,  assassinations,  civil  upheaval,  Viet- 
nam— and  the  incredible  sight  of  an  Amer- 
ican raising  a  banner  of  50  stars  and  13 
stripes  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

The  world  has  become  more  complex,  not 
a  black  and  white  world  emy  more,  or  even 
a  red,  white  and  blue  one.  The  two  hundred 
years  that  He  ahead  may  prove  even  more 
challenging  than  the  two  hundred  that 
went  before,  making  It  even  more  Important 
for  all  of  us  to  stand  by  our  flag  and  by  our 
country.  Not  somebody  else,  each  one  of 
us.  Answer  America. 


HALF-FARE  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
WILL  HELP  REDUCE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
midst  of  economic  sidverslty.  too  many 
Americans  and  businesses  sit  passively 
by  and  demand  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  the  sole  Initiative  in  fight- 
ing infiation  and  unemployment.  It  Is  re- 
freshing to  see  business  take  this  kind  of 
initiative. 

Earlier  this  week.  Continental  Trail- 
ways  Bus  Co.  proposed  establishing  half- 
price  Interstate  bus  fares  for  the  imem- 
ployed,  to  run  between  Septemt>er  8  and 
November  21,  1975. 

Continental  Trail  ways  will  also  set  up 
job  opportunity  information  centers  In 
many  Trailways  terminals,  where  they 
will  list  information  useful  to  Job 
hunters  and  make  available  Labor  De- 
partment publications. 

This  action  by  Continental  Trailways 
could  help  a  number  of  the  unemployed 
find  jobs  that  might  otherwise  be  beyond 
their  reach.  The  Nation  today  is  experi- 
encing Its  highest  unemployment  since 
the  Qreat  Depression.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  communities  across  the  coun- 
try where  Jobs  exist  and  go  unfilled  be- 
cause local  workers  do  not  have  the 
needed  skills.  The  imemployed  In  distant 
cities  and  towns  do  not  Icnow  about  these 
Jobs  and  often  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  move  themselves  and  their  families  to 
communities  where  jobs  exist.  Continen- 
tal Trailways'  half-fsu'e  for  the  unem- 
ployed can  be  a  big  factor  in  reducing 


the  cost  of  bringing  jobs  and  workers  to- 
gether and  rranoving  one  barrier  to  re- 
ducing unemployment. 

In  order  for  these  fares  to  become 
effective,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission must  agree  to  Continental  Trail- 
ways'  application.  I  have  written  the 
Commission  in  support  of  this  innovative 
fare  proposal,  and  I  urge  other  com- 
panies In  the  communications  and 
transportation  fields  to  follow  Trailways' 
lead. 

Continental  Trallwaj^s  traces  Its  cor- 
porate history  back  to  a  small  bus  com- 
pany foimded  in  the  1920's  In  east  Texas. 
Today,  It  Is  the  second  largest  Interstate 
bus  company  in  the  United  States,  and 
still  a  Texa»  firm  with  headquarters  in 
Dallas. 

Continental  Trailwas^  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  Texas  business  doing  Its 
part  to  help  our  economy  get  back  on  Its 
feet,  and  I  commend  It  for  its  public 
service  initiative. 


VOICE     OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
this  Nation's  standing  throughout  the 
world  Is  entrusted  to  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica; the  medium  through  which  millions 
of  people  perceive  us  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  Nation.  We  are  aware  of  the 
changes  in  direction  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  Voice  of  America  over  the 
years,  and  of  the  criticisms,  often  from 
opposed  sides,  of  Its  performance  in  one 
role  or  another.  PYank  Stanton,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  a  panel  studying 
the  Voice  of  America,  has  summarized 
his  findings  In  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  July  19,  1975. 
This  brief  overview  provides  a  frame- 
work for  future  decisions  not  only  about 
the  Voice  of  America,  but  about  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
show  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Separating  American  Messages 
(By  Frank  Stanton) 

The  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy,  ^pointed  by  the  Oongrees  and  the 
President,  Issued  Its  repc^  on  July  1. 
Among  Its  many  recommendations,  a  section 
on  the  American  overseas  Informational  and 
cultural  programs  endorses  the  findings  of 
an  Independent  nongovernment  panel. 

Our  p>anel  of  experts,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  heading,  was  constituted  because 
over  the  last  few  years  those  in  and  out  of 
Congress  concerned  with  the  oversight  of 
these  programs  have  questioned  their  effec- 
tiveness and  organizational  arrangements  In 
today's  Interdejjendent  wco'ld. 

We  learned  that  what  Is  usxially  caUed  the 
information  and  cultural  program  or  public 
diplomacy  Is  reaUy  composed  of  two  quite 
separate  functions:  the  articulation  of  day- 
to-day  American  policies  and  the  cultural 
communications  programs  supporting  long- 
er-range policy  objectives. 

Since  all  of  these  efforts  are  Intended  for 
overseas  audiences,  there  are  clear  differ- 
ences in  the  way  these  audiences  accept  our 
poUtlcal  messages  and  our  cultural  messages. 
They  know  that  the  former  flow  from  the 
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GoverL....'nt,  while  the  latter 
Amerlcaii  icene  as  a  whole.  -^-^ 
poUtl<"al  messages  as  Government 
they  welcome  the  cultural  n: 
because  they  consider  them 
ermnentally  controlled. 

As  'jcorge  Kennan  recently 
Government    does    not    make 
should  not  try  to  use  It  as  a 
cal    expression    and    propaganla 
tural  community,  on  the  othir 
not  make  policy  and  should  i 
the  responsibility  for  stating 

There  should  be  a  separatloz 
conduct   of  pollttcal-lnformatlfn 
and  cultural-Information 
countries  recognize   this 
I   do   not   want   to  suggest 
cause  of  the  practice  of  others 
novel  nor  untried 

Having  decided   conceptuall] 
the  direct  support  of  foreign 
tlculation  and  advocacy 
direct  support  of  foreign  policy 
communications   role — and    hj  . 
decidea  that  both  are  necessar  t 
ally  supportive  elements  of  a 
portlve  elements  of  a  dynamic 
we  concluded  that  they  must 
separately  to  be  effective. 

The  articulation  and  advocac  y 
foreign   policy  requires   the 
operational  integration  with 
partment's  policy  process  and 
be  located  in  the  department, 
communications  operation, 
be    a    step    removed 
this  process.  It  should 
grams  designed  to  create  and  re 
able  attitudes  about  this  co 
being  harassed  by  day-to-day 
Issues.  The  long-range  strategln 
should  be  pursued  without  the 
tactical  {xjllcy  requirements. 
The  longer-range  cultural 
been  on  the  whole,  more  effective 
tural-lnformation  operation 
separate  agency,   not  in  the 
ment  but  with  Its  director  r 
Secretary  of  State,  since  his 
conducted   In  support  of  forelg  a 

What   of   the   Voice   of   Am 
three  functions:   to  broadcast 
fectlve,  and  comprehensive  newi 
the  variety  and  uniqueness  of 
celty;    to  resent  the  foreign 
United  States. 

The   Voice   is   a   tactical    too 
articulation  and,  at  the  same 
teglc  tool  for  cultural 
addition,    and    most    Importan 
broadcaster   of   views.    The 
elusion   Is   evident:    Since   it   is 
to   divide    the   Voice   or   to   hav  ( 
In  three  places  at  once,  the 
ously    to    choose    the    functlo 
which  does  least  violence  to  the 
of    the   other   two    functions.    . 
either  the  State  Department  or 
agency  would  severely  compromise 
pendence  as  a  source  of  news 
outside  either  of  these   bodies 
this  and  other  problems. 

T'.ie  Voice  should  be  set  up 
agency  under  a  board  of  dlrec 
number,  reflecting  its  functions 
tary  of  State  would  be  represi 
board    to    see    that    the    policy 
function  is  adequately  fulfilled 
tor  of  the  new  agency  would  be 
to  advise  on  the  portrayal  of 
clety,  and  three  members  from 
sector,    having    broad    experienci 
diplomacy  and  appointed   by 
with    the    approval    of    the 
round    out    tlie    board.    This 
would   permit   the  Voice   to 
credible  medium  cervlng  the 
United  States. 
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ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  TAI  i .  Mr.  President,  this  Con- 
gress has  tei^n  dominated  by  discussions 
uf  I  ir  energy  piOblem,  yet  no  coherent 
policy  oeeras  to  be  emerging.  In  view 
of  that  situation,  I  feel  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  step  back  and  try  to 
provide  an  overview  of  the  issues 
Involved. 

The  problem  is  stated  simplj'  enough. 
It  is  to  assure  that  we  and  future  Ameri- 
cans have  adequate  supplies  of  energy 
to  meet  our  basic  needs,  in  a  manner 
which  minimizes  the  adverse  economic 
Impact,  vulnerability  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  environmental  problems. 

The  major  challenge  for  the  immedi- 
ate and  mid-term  is  to  reduce  America's 
dependence  on  imported  petroleum.  The 
oil  embargo  cost  Americans  $10  to  $20 
billion  and  exacerbated  the  recession 
greatly,  while  the  quadrupled  world  oil 
prices  resulted  in  a  payment  from  the 
United  States  to  OPEC  countries  of  $26 
billion  last  year. 

Clearly,  the  economic  effects  of  our 
oil  Import  dependence  are  a  serious 
drain  on  the  economy.  The  foreign  pol- 
icy impUcations  of  vulnerability  to  an 
embargo  are  intolerable.  Yet,  we  are 
already  far  more  vulnerable  to  an  em- 
bargo than  we  ■:vere  in  1973.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration  estimates  that  if 
no  new  energy  initiatives  are  made,  by 
1985  we  will  be  importing  over  half  of 
our  oil  and  about  twice  as  much  as  we 
import  presently,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  $60  billion. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  problem  is 
Ukely  to  be  an  absolute  shortage  of  fossil 
fuels.  The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  recently  estimated 
that  as  a  result  of  this  situation,  without 
enhanced  recovery  techniques,  the  do- 
mestic production  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
wlU  begin  to  fall  drastically  in  the  mid- 
1980 's.  For  both  of  these  fuels.  America's 
estimated  total  remaining  suppUes  even 
if  enhanced  recovery  and  stimulation 
techniques  are  used  is  under  50  years. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  import  prob- 
lem, America  faces  a  longer  term  prob- 
lem of  conversion  from  fossil  fuels  to 
other  sources  of  energy.  While  the 
economy  has  already  converted  from 
wood  to  coal  and  from  coal  to  oil  and 
natural  gas  during  the  last  125  years,  the 
supply  situation  is  such  that  this  con- 
version will  have  to  be  a  much  faster 
one,  in  a  far  more  complex  economy. 

Ihese  facts  lead  to  several  obvious 
conclusions.  First,  we  must  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  establish  the  standby 
programs  necessary  for  reducing  the 
Nation's  vulnerability  to  another  oil  em- 
bargo. Second,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
cut  unnecessary  energy  consumption, 
which  now  is  estimated  to  be  about  30 
percent  of  the  total  energy  we  consume. 
Tliis  will  help  combat  both  the  oil  im- 
port problem  and  the  long-run  problem 
of  dwindling  oil  and  gas  supplies.  Third, 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  improve  the 
domestic  energy  supply  picture  for  both 
the  short  run  and  the  longer  ran.  This 
means  facilitating  the  maximum  exploi- 
tation over  time  of  our  entire  oil  and 
gas  reserves,  continuing  to  use  foreign 
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oil  to  the  extent  economic  and  foreign 
policy  considerations  allow,  and  doing  all 
we  can  to  promote  the  development  and 
use  of  energy  sources  other  than  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

MEASURES  TO  COUNTER  ANOTHER  EMERGENCT 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  took  a  major 
step  forward  recently  when  it  passed  leg- 
islation calling  for  the  buildup  over  7 
years  of  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
which  would  consist  of  a  full  90  days' 
supply  of  imported  oil.  This  is  likely  to 
be  a  major  deterrent  against  another 
embargo  and  a  major  help  if  there  should 
be  a  supply  interruption. 

The  protection  afforded  is  likely  to  be 
considerably  longer  than  90  days,  because 
an  embargo  is  not  likely  to  result  in  a 
complete  shutoff  of  supply.  During  the 
recent  embargo,  the  supply  of  imports 
was  reduced  by  about  one-third.  If  one 
makes  the  reasonable  assumption  that  an 
embargo  is  not  likely  to  result  in  the 
curtailment  of  more  than  50  percent  of 
our  imports,  the  stockpile  would  pro- 
vide protection  for  180  days. 

The  stockpile  may  cost  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  or  more  per  year 
to  assemble.  However,  the  large  cost  of 
even  the  very  short  1973  embargo  is  a 
good  indication  that  this  idea  is  likely 
to  prove  worthwhile.  It  is  possible  that 
it  will  also  have  a  stabilizing  effect  upon 
the  oil  price  structure  even  without  any 
embargo. 

The  Congress  also  should  past 
promptly  the  standby  emergency  author- 
ity needed  to  help  minimize  and  manage 
the  damage  which  another  embargo 
would  bring.  The  needed  authorities 
would  allow  for  emergency  Federal  di- 
rect regulation  of  petroleum  production 
and  allocation  of  scarce  materials  es- 
sential to  the  production  process.  The 
authority  to  implement  emergency  en- 
ergy conservation  plans,  with  gasoline 
rationing  if  necessary  for  the  embargo 
period,  must  be  included. 

My  constituents  appear  to  face  an- 
other type  of  emergency  this  winter,  in 
the  form  of  a  natural  gas  shortage  which 
could  be  severely  disruptive  to  the  econ- 
omy, especially  employment.  As  I  will 
discuss  more  fully,  we  must  do  everything 
possible  both  legislatively  and  adminis- 
tratively to  prepare  for  this  eventuality. 
The  key  longer  term  energy  issue  fac- 
ing Congress  is  the  pricing  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  The  issue  is  plagued  by  a 
lack  of  much  semblance  of  agreement 
among  experts  about  the  effect  on  energy 
supplies  and  conservation  of  any  par- 
ticular price  level. 

I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  prices  be  high  enough  to  stimu- 
late the  investment  necessary  for  a  much 
greater  effort  to  expand  our  potential  fuel 
supplies  than  we  have  had  in  the  past 
Over  the  short  term,  we  will  have  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  this  strategy  than  con- 
version away  from  oil  and  natural  gaa 
for  meeting  the  Nation's  energy  needs 
successfully.  Of  course,  there  is  also  an 
Incidental  conservation  effect  of  higher 
prices. 

At  the  same  time,  these  pricing  policies 
must  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which 
minimizes  the  economic  impact  and  bur- 
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den  on  consumers  to  the  extent  possible. 
As  long  as  OPEC  is  setting  world  oil 
prices,  doctrinal  statements  about  the 
need  for  a  prompt  return  to  the  free  mar- 
ket are  not  particularly  helpful.  Further- 
more, largely  because  it  is  so  difficult  to 
say  what  energy  prices  are  "necessary," 
the  taxation  of  windfall  profits  not  used 
lor  further  energy  development  is  crucial 
to  assure  that  the  consuming  public  is 
treated  fairly. 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  reliance 
on  higher  energy  prices  across  the  board 
to  achieve  energy  conservation.  There  are 
several  serious  problems  with  this  ap- 
proach. First,  the  recent  drastic  rise  in 
fuel  prices  already  has  forced  some  con- 
servation. As  prices  rise  higher  and  high- 
er, the  likelihood  of  achieving  additional 
energy  savings  relative  to  the  hardship 
caused  to  consumers  undoubtedly  drops. 
Second,  and  unfortunately  as  far  as  over- 
coming our  energy  problems  are  con- 
cerned. Americans'  willingness  or  ability 
to  conserve  energy  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  responsive  to  energy  price  increases. 
To  achieve  any  particular  percentage 
reduction  in  energy  use  as  a  result  of 
higher  prices,  prices  must  be  raised  by 
a  much  greater  percentage.  Third,  it  ap- 
pears that  such  conservation  policies 
would  be  extremely  regressive,  by  caus- 
ing great  hardship  for  poor  people  and 
small  businesses  without  resulting  in 
much  reduction  in  their  energy  use.  A 
study  for  the  Ford  Foundation's  energy 
policy  project  indicated  that  families 
classified  as  poor  with  incomes  averag- 
ing $2,500  per  year  or  less  spent  15  per- 
cent of  disposable  income  on  energy; 
lower  middle  income  families  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  $8,000  spent  7.2  percent; 
and  well-off  families  with  annual  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $24,500  consumed 
more  than  twice  as  much  energy  as  the 
average  poor  family  but  spent  only  4.1 
percent  of  disposable  income  in  the  proc- 
ess. These  statistics  suggest  that  energy 
consumption  for  the  poor  and  lower  mid- 
dle income  persons  already  may  have 
been  cut  to  the  bone:  families  in  these 
groupings  today  consume  only  40  to  60 
percent  of  what  is  being  consumed  by 
the  well-to-do  families.  Four.  I  think  it 
Is  obvious  that  we  can  achieve  much 
greater  conservation  with  respect  to  some 
types  of  energy  usage,  such  as  gasoline 
for  automobiles,  than  for  other  types. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  that  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  we  should  rely  on  more  spe- 
cifically directed  conservation  measures 
than  across-the-board  price  increases. 
Thus,  the  need  for  higher  prices  basi- 
cally should  relate  to  energy  develop- 
ment needs,  although  the  national  need 
for  conservation  is  so  great  that  the  con- 
servation effects  of  such  proposals  can- 
not be  ignored.  Across-the-board  in- 
creases for  conservation  purposes  also 
seem  justified  when  the  price  of  a  par- 
ticular fuel  is  so  low  relative  to  other 
fuel  prices  that  wasteful  consumption 
obviously  is  encouraged,  as  is  the  case 
for  natural  gas. 

NATURAL    GAS 

In  my  judgment,  as  far  as  natural  gas 
prices  are  concerned,  these  production 
and  conservation  considerations  trans- 
late into  the  necessity  for  Immediate 
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deregulation  at  the  wellhead  of  prices  for 
natural  gas  newly  committed  to  or  con- 
tracted for  interstate  commerce.  As  I 
have  mentioned,  this  policy  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  tax  on  any  windfall 
profits  not  used  for  further  energy  de- 
velopment. 

Natural  gas  presently  constitutes  one- 
third  of  all  energy  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  half  of  the 
energy  consumed  by  industry  is  derived 
from  it  and  it  constitutes  over  40  per- 
cent of  domestic  energy  production. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  our  homes  are 
heated  by  it. 

Thus,  shortfalls  in  natural  gas  sup- 
plies obviously  will  be  crippling.  Yet,  as 
my  constituents  are  well  aware,  we  are 
in  trouble  as  far  as  natural  gas  supplies 
are  concerned.  A  short  time  ago  there 
was  estimated  to  be  about  a  16-percent 
shortfall  in  supplies  this  year.  However, 
in  Ohio,  which  may  be  the  most  severely 
affected  State,  the  major  supplier  esti- 
mated a  28-percent  firm  contract  cur- 
tailment rate  for  this  year.  Other  and 
more  recent  estimates  of  the  statewide 
shortfall  have  been  much  more  severe. 

If  we  do  not  take  remedial  action,  the 
long-term  outlook  is  considerably  worse. 
Natural  gas  production  was  stable  in 
1970  through  1973,  dropped  about  6  per- 
cent in  1974  and  is  expected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  drop 
about  40  percent  by  1985,  even  if  addi- 
tions to  new  reserves  until  then  equal 
the  1970  to  1974  average. 

For  my  constituents  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  the  situation  is  ex- 
acerbated by  the  disparity  between  in- 
terstate and  intrastate  natural  gas 
prices.  Natural  gas  shipped  interstate, 
which  amounts  to  over  90-  percent  of 
Ohio's  supply,  is  sold  at  a  much  lower 
federally  regulated  price  than  the  un- 
regulated price  of  the  natural  gas  sold  in 
the  same  State  it  was  discovered.  As  a 
result,  virtually  no  natural  gas  discover- 
ed since  1971  has  been  placed  in  the  in- 
terstate market. 

I  believe  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  partial  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  would  help  the  situation  consider- 
ably. Natural  gas  discoveries  and  con- 
sumption have  responded  well  to  price 
Increases  during  the  last  several  years  in 
Texas  and  other  intrastate  markets.  Fur- 
thermore, the  price  increases  should 
make  possible  development  of  some  en- 
hanced recovery  techniques  which  can 
extend  the  life  of  our  nautral  gas  re- 
serves approximately  an  additional  10 
years.  As  a  result,  for  example  the  de- 
velopment of  the  massive  Devonian  shale 
reserves  which  underlie  Ohio  and  much 
of  Appalachia  may  become  much  more 
of  a  possibility. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
estimates  that  this  partial  deregulation 
of  natiu^l  gas  prices  could  result  in  an 
oil  Import  savings  of  perhaps  4  million 
barrels  per  day  by  1985,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  about  $16.8  billion  annually. 
In  any  event,  a  well-designed  windfall 
profits  tax  could  help  to  assure  that  con- 
simaers'  money  is  not  squandered  as  a 
result  of  deregulation. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  also  a 
imique  conservation  consideration  with 


regard  to  natural  gas  prices.  These  prices 
have  been  and  still  are  extremely  low  rel- 
ative to  the  price  of  oil  in  particular. 
Partly  as  a  result,  between  1950  and  1970 
the  average  increase  in  consumption  of 
natural  gas  was  6.7  percent  per  year, 
while  the  average  in  demand  for  oil  was 
in  the  4-percent  range.  Thus,  while  de- 
regulation does  involve  the  shotgun  ap- 
proach to  consei-vation  which  I  have 
criticized,  in  the  case  of  natural  gas  price 
corrections  are  necessary  to  overcome  the 
distortive  effects  of  past  policies.  Deregu- 
lation of  "new"  natural  gas  would  simply 
place  that  fuel  in  a  somewhat  comparable 
price  situation  to  oil,  in  which  'old  oil" 
is  price  controlled,  but  "new  oil"  is  not. 
There  is  no  question  that  partial  nat- 
ural a^s  deregulation  wi'l  imi.o?e  ;u'j- 
3tantiL:l  costs  on  consumer^,  but  tiicss 
costs  will  be  tempered  by  soveial  lectors. 
First,  the  wellhead  price  cr*  natural  gas 
makes  up  less  than  20  P'-Tc^nt  o'  it:  fii  :1 
price  to  consumers.  Second,  ::inc2  iiaiu..il 
gas  under  fixed  contracts  would  icruui 
at  present  prices,  the  impact  would  be 
spread  out  perhans  over  ^i  dwade.  Thus, 
the  most  recent  Pedera)  Energy  Acinrn's- 
tration  study  indicated  that  the  average 
co3t  cf  such  deregulation  wciid  b"  be- 
tween $1.3  and  $18  ner  annual  residential 
bill  in  1977. 

CRUDK  on. 

As  I  just  mentioned,  the  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  newly  committed  to  inter- 
state commerce  would  result  in  a  rr'+u'">l 
gas  control  situation  somewh^.t  compa- 
rable to  tiie  present  price  control  situa- 
tion for  crude  oil,  in  which  only  Ihj  .  .1- 
ume  of  oil  produced  by  1972  is  price  con- 
trolled. The  President  has  urBed  Conf^iess 
to  take  the  further  step  oi  decoiiUuiuiig 
"old  oil,"  with  the  latest  proposal  for  a 
phaseout  over  a  3 -year  period.  Thus  far 
this  approach  has  been  rejected. 

Presently,  "old  oil,"  which  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  our  domestic  oil  supply  and 
40  percent  of  our  total  oil  supply.  Is  price 
controlled  at  $5.25  per  barrel.  Domesti- 
cally produced  "new  oil"  is  not  subject  to 
price  controls  and  tends  to  rise  toward 
the  imported  oil  price  of  about  $13.50  per 
barrel.  Of  course,  that  imported  oU  price 
includes  the  President's  $2  per  barrel  oil 
tariff. 

Tl-ius.  the  average  price  of  domestically 
produced  oil  today  is  about  $7.50  to  $8.  If 
crude  oil  were  decontrolled,  the  price  of 
old  oil  would  rise  and  cause  increases 
in  this  average  domestic  oil  price,  with 
the  ceiling  set  by  the  OPEC  price.  It  ap- 
pears likely  that  the  average  price  of  do- 
mestic oil  would  rise  over  an  adjustment 
period  to  the  $10  to  $12  range. 

Several  of  the  considerations  which 
make  the  Immediate  decontrol  of  new 
natural  gas  imperative  do  not  apply,  at 
least  in  as  drastic  a  fashion,  to  the  crude 
oil  situation.  Although  the  long-run 
crude  oil  supply  outlook  is  very  unfavor- 
able, there  are  no  shortages  looming  im- 
mediately ahead  as  is  the  case  for  nat- 
ural gas.  Nor  is  there  the  long  history  of 
regulation  which  has  held  down  natural 
gas  production  in  the  past.  Absent  also, 
relative  to  the  natural  gas  situation,  are 
any  comparable  needs  to  correct  a  pres- 
ent price  disparity  with  other  fuels  for 
conservation  purposes,  or  to  correct  the 
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unequal  dlstlbution  of  supples  brought 
about  by  the  difference  between  inter- 
state and  Intrastate  natural  gas  prices. 

Nevertheless,  of  course,  ac  equate  sup- 
plies of  domestically  produced  oil  are 
vitally  important,  particular!  y  since  they 
constitute  a  direct  replaceme:  it  for  OPEC 
imports.  The  key  question  s  what  the 
necessary  price  must  be  ts  stimulate 
adequate  development  of  dsmestic  pe- 
troleum supplies,  without  buidening  con- 
sumers unnecessarily.  This  s  a  difficult 
question  and  estimates  of  tie  necessary 
price  have  varied  widely.  Far  example, 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  in  1972 
estimated  that  this  price  would  be  $3.65 
per  barrel  by  1975;  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  Ameri  :a  that  year 
estimated  that  it  would  be  $^  .10  per  bar- 
rel by  1980;  that  association  1  year 
later  estimated  that  the  prifce  would  be 
$6.50  per  barrel  for  85  percait  domestic 
self-sufficiency  by  1980  and  $$.40  per  bar- 
rel for  100  percent  self-sufficiency  by  that 
time;  Treasury  Secretary  fcimon  esti- 
mated in  1974  that  it  is  about  $7  per  bar- 
rel; and  a  recent  study  bjj  Economist 
Robert  Nathan  estimated  that  the  figure 
in  1974  was  about  $12.73"  perjbarrel. 

Regardless  of  the  flgura  estimated, 
however,  there  are  significant  short-run 
constraints  to  increased  oil' production. 
These  constraints  include  ihe  several - 
year  lead  time  for  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  energy  inves^ients  and 
serious  shortages  of  drilUnig  rigs  and 
other  drilling -related  supplies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  House  Commerca  Committee 
recently  reported  that  drilling  rigs  or- 
dered in  1974  cannot  be  delivered  until 
the  first  quarter  of  1977.  Manufacturers 
of  walking  drag  lines  are  full*  committed 
for  deliveries  through  1979. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  for  decon- 
trol of  crude  oil  prices  shou  d  be  temp- 
ered by  its  possible  imp«ct  on  the 
econcwny.  The  estimates  of  this  Impact 
have  varied  considerably,  bi|t  the  range 
of  estimates  appeared  to  bei  that  direct 
cost  to  consumers  annually  by  1977  of 
the  President's  proposal  might  be  be- 
tween about  $13  and  $20  billl<>n  per  year; 
the  additional  impact  on  prices  by  then 
would  result  in  about  a  1.2  tq  2.5  percent 
Increase  in  inflation;  while  tne  additional 
Impact  on  unwnployment  would  range 
from  about  tiiree-tenths  to  sjBven-tenths 
of  1  percent  The  Govemitent's  well- 
developed  estimates  were  among  the 
more  conservative,  but  nevertheless  it  Is 
worth  noting  that  some  i^vate  fore- 
casters Indicated  the  Impact  »f  the  Presi- 
dent's 2'^-year  phaseout  pl|ui  by  com- 
paring It  to  that  of  another  embargo 
and  that  the  likely  impact  would  be  far 
more  powerful  than  the  stimulative  effect 
of  extending  the  present  tax  cut  for  in- 
dividuals through  1976. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  unne<;essary  and 
detrimental  to  phaseout  oil  price  con- 
trols too  quickly.  On  the  ottier  hand,  I 
opposed  the  rollback  of  n^  oil  prices 
to  $7.50  suggested  by  the  5ouse  Com- 
merce Committee.  While  the  price  of  new 
oil  presently  may  be  higher  ^lan  neces- 
sary in  the  long-run,  in  vle\^  of  the  un- 
certainty Involved  in  this  tnatter,  the 
tremendous  need  for  additional  develop- 
ment of  our  oil  supplies,  th^  incidental 


conservation  benefits  involved  and  the 
protection  against  price  abuses  which  a 
windfall  profits  tax  would  bring,  the 
Commerce  Committee  went  too  far.  The 
House  of  Representatives  Instead  has 
adopted  a  more  moderate  approach,  but 
one  which  may  Involve  an  unreasonable 
administrative  task  and  continued  price 
Incentive  problems. 

A  gradual  increase  in  old  oU  prices 
appears  desirable  in  the  long  run  both 
to  provide  the  working  capital  needed  to 
expand  supplies  and  in  recognition  that 
recovery  of  the  same  volume  of  old  oil 
becomes  more  expensive  as  a  well  de- 
cUnes.  Thus,  a  compromise  along  the 
lines  the  President  has  proposed  may  be 
workable.  But  any  compromise  must  be 
designed  in  view  of  the  lack  of  any  need 
for  Immediate  decontrol  or  even  too 
short  a  phaseout,  and  the  great  need  to 
proceed  in  a  way  which  minimizes  con- 
sumer Impact.  Thus,  I  have  felt  that  de- 
control over  a  5 -year  period  would  be 
a  reasonable  compromise. 

With  his  most  recent  proposal  for  de- 
control over  39  months — now  rejected  by 
the  House — coupled  with  a  rollback  of 
domestic  "new  oil"  prices  to  $11.50  per 
barrel,  a  cap  on  new  oil  prices  at  that 
level  and  the  elimination  of  the  tariff  on 
imported  refined  oil  products,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  his  willingness  to  com- 
promise. The  domestic  price  cap  was  a 
positive  step  which  would  prevent  do- 
mestic new  oil  prices  from  being  deter- 
mined solely  by  OPEC  cartel  prices.  His 
proposal  would  have  softened  the  impact 
of  decontrol  on  the  economy.  He  came  a 
long  way.  The  Congress  urgently  needs 
to  move  in  the  same  spirit  of  compromise. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  any  decontrol  pro- 
posal be  accompanied  by  a  windfall 
profits  tax.  The  tax  must  be  free  of  loop- 
holes and  assiure  consumers  that  the 
higher  prices  are  being  reinvested  in  en- 
ergy development. 

COAL 

The  other  major  fossil  fuel  resource, 
coal.  Is  the  only  one  which  has  never 
been  subject  to  price  controls.  In  tandem 
with  the  Increase  in  oil  prices,  the  price 
of  coal  on  spot  markets  rose  as  much  as 
200  percent  last  year,  while  the  price  of 
long-term  contract  coal  rose  about  45 
percent. 

It  is  ironic  that  relative  to  other  fuel 
prices,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  sksrrocketing  price  of  coal.  One  of  the 
most  painful  energy  cost  increases  has 
been  in  consumers'  utility  bills.  Since  40 
percent  of  his  country's  electricity  gen- 
eration is  based  upon  coal,  the  drastic 
recent  coal  price  increases  are  certainly 
part  of  the  utility  bill  problem. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  rightly 
has  been  urging  industrial  users  to  con- 
vert from  oil  or  natural  gas  to  coal  where 
possible,  because  the  long-term  coal  sup- 
ply situation  is  so  much  better.  It  would 
be  consistent  with  his  goal  to  desire  that 
if  there  is  to  be  any  disparity  between 
coal  prices  and  other  fuel  prices,  coal 
prices  should  be  lower.  At  least  with  re- 
spect to  natural  gas,  the  opposite  is  now 
true. 

"Die  Senate  has  twice  passed  my 
amendment  to  correct  this  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  coal  prices,  by  requiring  an  Im- 


mediate assessment  of  these  prices  In  re- 
lation to  national  energy  policy  goals  and 
an  ongoing  quarterly  monitoring  of  coal 
price  trends.  Hopefully,  this  amendment 
will  be  enacted  promptly  and  the  situ- 
ation will  receive  more  attention. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

I  have  already  made  clear  my  belief 
that  strong  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures are  essential  for  several  reasons. 
Lower  levels  of  energy  consumption  win 
help  this  Nation  combat  the  undesirable 
economic  and  -political  consequences  of 
oil  import  dependence.  Oonservation 
will  also  provide  some  extra  time  for  our 
conversion  away  from  reliance  upon  oil 
and  natural  gas,  by  lengthening  the  life 
of  these  reserves.  In  addition,  a  lessen- 
ing in  energy  production  needs  would 
lighten  somewhat  the  environmental 
and  economic  strains  Ukely  to  be  raised 
by  our  efforts  to  overcome  the  energy 
problem. 

Some  of  the  early  votes  on  these  mat- 
ters in  Congress  cast  doubts  upon  the 
public's  willingness  to  take  meaningful 
energy  conservation  steps,  or  at  least  in- 
dicate that  we  in  Congress  percleve  the 
situation  that  way.  It  is  true  that  as  long 
as  the  public  can  go  to  the  comer  gaso- 
line station  and  fill  up  the  tanks  of  the 
family  cars,  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
obtaining  support  for  conservation  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  I 
believe  that  Americans  can  come  to 
luiderstand  the  need  for  a  strong  energy 
conservation  program.  However,  we  can 
only  hope  for  such  a  result  if  the  entire 
energy  program  is  seen  as  a  fair  and 
equitable  one. 

I  feel  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
that  task  with  regard  to  energy  conser- 
vation Is  to  target  the  program  to  all  the 
areas  of  potential  energy  savings.  No 
particular  type  of  energy  users  should 
have  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden  or  be  hurt  unnecessarily.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  major  area  of  energy 
waste  should  be  left  imaffected. 

Thus,  it  is  helpful  to  examine  each 
category  of  energy  users'  possibilities  for 
energy  savings.  Very  roughly,  about  35 
percent  of  our  energy  is  used  by  the  resi- 
dential and  commercial  sectors,  about  25 
percent  by  the  transportation  sector  and 
about  40  percent  by  the  industrial  sector. 

HOUSEHOLD    AND    COMMERCIAL    SECTOR 

In  the  household  and  commercial  sec- 
tor, the  main  possibility  for  energy  sav- 
ings is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our 
buildings'  Insulation,  heating,  cooling, 
and  ventilation  systems.  Other  savings 
can  be  realized  by  Improving  the  energy 
efficiency  of  appliances  and  changing 
our  usage  habits  for  lighting,  appliances 
and  buildings  generally. 

As  part  of  its  original  emergency  hous- 
ing bill,  the  Senate-passed  legislation 
which  would  have  required  the  phasing 
in  of  mandatory  energy  conservation 
standards  for  new  buildings,  to  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  State  and  local 
building  code  mechanism.  I  feel  it  is  im- 
fortimate  that  the  final  bill  deleted  any 
such  provision  and  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  upon  such  legislation. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1985,  29  per- 
cent of  our  housing  stock  will  be  of  post- 
1974  construction.  Studies  have  shown 
that  up  to  36  percent  of  the  energy  used 
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annually  in  single-family  dwellings  can 
be  saved  by  altering  construction  de- 
signs, without  drastically  changing  the 
average  new-house  cost  or  the  lifestyle 
of  the  occupants.  For  high  rise  struc- 
tures, the  figure  is  about  24  percent.  The 
possible  energy  savings  percentage  asso- 
ciated with  this  strategy  for  commercial 
buildings  is  about  32  percent. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  vast  energy  savings 
and  in  my  judgment,  it  far  outweighs  the 
Government  administrative  costs  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miUlon  dollars  per  year. 
While  this  policy  action  might  increase 
the  initial  cost  of  new  housing  by  about 
$1,500  per  unit,  much  or  all  of  this  in- 
crease eventually  would  be  recouped 
through  lower  energy  operating  costs 
over  the  years. 

I  feel  that  this  approach  is  well-tar- 
geted to  an  area  of  large  potential  energy 
savings.  Energy  efficiency  Is  particularly 
important  in  new  buildings,  because 
these  buildings  hopefully  will  be  with 
us  for  many  years. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  stock  of 
buildings,  it  is  estimated  that  the  in- 
stallation of  energy  saving  devices  would 
result  in  savings  of  about  10  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  energy  used  in  residences  and 
up  to  40  percent  of  the  energy  used  in 
commercial  buildings  if  accompanied  by 
improved  operating  and  maintenance 
practices.  There  is  no  practical  way  to 
force  private  owners  to  make  these  ex- 
penditures and  I  do  not  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment should  try  to  do  so  in  any 
event.  To  mention  just  one  problem, 
the  potential  for  greater  energy  conser- 
vation varies  considerably  among  exist- 
ing buildings.  I  do  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  encourage  these  ac- 
tions by  providing  a  limited  percentage 
tax  credit  to  owners  who  voluntarily 
make  the  improvements.  This  tax  credit 
should  be  available,  for  a  limited  time, 
to  owners  of  both  commercial  and  resi- 
dential buildings. 

The  major  criticism  of  this  proposal 
is  that  higher  energy  prices  would  give 
persons  a  natural  incentive  to  improve 
the  insulation  of  their  homes  and  com- 
mercial buildings,  even  without  the  tax 
credit.  Thus,  the  tax  credit  would  pro- 
vide Government  assistance  for  action 
which  would  benefit  the  individual  un- 
dertaking it  in  any  event. 

That  is  a  valid  criticism,  but  I  feel  that 
the  question  mainly  Is  one  of  degree.  In 
addition  to  the  extra  financial  incentive 
provided,  the  temporary  tax  credit  would 
call  to  the  public  attention  the  need  for 
taking  these  actions.  I  feel  that  the  pub- 
lic benefit  in  the  additional  energy  like- 
ly to  be  saved  because  the  tax  credit 
program  entices  more  persons  to  take 
these  actions  promptly  is  Ukely  to  be 
substantial  enough  to  justify  this  ap- 
proach. 

In  addition  to  these  steps,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  Government  promote, 
or  at  least  not  discourage,  energy  effi- 
cient forms  of  housing.  In  that  cormec- 
tion,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  proposal  I 
Introduced,  to  include  condominium 
units  and  apartment  projects  in  the 
Government's  mortgage  credit  assistance 
program,  recently  become  law.  These 
forms  of  housing  cannot  serve  every- 
oody,  but  where  possible  their  use  is  de- 


sirable from  an  envirormiental  as  well  sis 
an  energy  conservation  standpoint.  They 
are  also  the  only  forms  of  housing  avail- 
able to  some  consimaers  with  low  and 
moderate  incomes. 

I  have  also  encouraged  the  greater  use 
of  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing,  as 
opposed  to  new  construction,  for  meeting 
housing  needs  of  those  with  low  incomes 
and  others  to  the  extent  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, I  authored  the  proposal  to  extend 
and  amend  the  3  percent  Federal  housing 
rehabilitation  loan  program — section 
312 — which  has  now  become  law.  Hous- 
ing rehabilitation  is  likely  to  involve  en- 
ergy conserving  improvements  and  can 
save  additional  energy  to  the  extent  it 
reduces  the  need  for  new  construction. 

INDUSTRIAL   SECTOR 

A  major  energy  conservation  effort  by 
industry  is  essential  In  view  of  the  large 
portion  of  our  energy  consumed  by  that 
sector.  About  70  percent  of  that  energy 
is  consmned  in  manufacturing.  In  turn, 
80  percent  of  that  amount  Is  consumed 
by  the  2,000  largest  energy  consuming 
manufacturers.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
energy  consumed  in  manufacturing  is 
consumed  by  six  energy-intensive  pri- 
mary goods  industries— food,  paper, 
chemicals,  petroleiun,  stone,  clay,  and 
glass,  and  primary  meals.  Thus,  the 
effort  will  have  to  be  concentrated  there. 

Industries  vary  so  much  that  the  only 
strategy  which  makes  sense  is  to  let  each 
concern  determine  its  own  energy  con- 
servation policy.  I  would  favor  a  require- 
ment that  at  least  the  largest  energy  con- 
simiers  have  energy  conservation  plans 
which  would  be  available  for  Govern- 
ment scrutiny,  advice,  and  comment.  I 
also  believe  that  there  is  considerable 
useful  research  and  development  to  be 
performed  on  industrial  energy  conser- 
vation, although  Industries  ought  to  bear 
much  of  the  cost  themselves  for  efforts 
likely  to  reduce  their  own  energy  costs. 
The  Federal  effort  in  these  areas  could 
concentrate  largely  on  energy-Intensive 
Industrial  processes  and  equipment,  11 
types  of  which  account  for  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  energy  consumed  by  In- 
dustry. 

Another  way  to  save  energy  in  the 
industrial  sector  is  to  encourage  the  use 
of  recycled  oil.  Each  year  in  this  country 
we  generate  more  than  one  billion  gal- 
lons of  waste  oil.  Less  than  40  percent  of 
It  Is  processed  for  reuse,  usually  either 
as  lube  oil  or  for  fuel.  Most  of  the  rest 
is  dumped  on  the  groimd  or  in  sewers. 

This  practice  is  detrimental  from  an 
environmental  as  well  sis  sin  energy 
policy  standpoint.  To  help  end  It,  I  have 
cosponsored  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire labeling  of  recycled  oil  siccordlng 
to  its  quality,  which  should  help  remove 
the  stigma  that  it  Is  a  poor  product ;  en- 
courage the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  use  recycled  oil;  require  EPA 
to  oversee  State  progrsims  to  license  and 
monitor  oil  collectors  sind  recyclers;  pro- 
vide for  research  on  new  processes  suid 
technology  for  waste  oil  recycling;  smd 
chsinge  the  existing  excise  tax  structure 
so  that  It  is  more  favorable  to  recycled 
oU. 

TRANSPORTATION    SECTOR 

The  hottest  debate  on  energy  con- 
servation problems  ha*  concerned  the 


transportation  sector — mainly,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  automobile  users  should 
carry  the  energy  conservation  burden. 
This  has  happened  largely  because  of  the 
well-founded  impression  that  automobile 
gitsoline  use  contains  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  energy  waste  of  any  major 
energy  use. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  article 
stated  that  because  of  this  issue's  rela- 
tionship to  the  automobile  industry's 
problems,  msmy  Midwestern  Senators 
and  Congressmen  would  rather  settle 
upon  virtually  any  other  energy  con- 
servation strategy  tlmn  one  which  leans 
heavily  on  gasoline  consumption.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  is  a  difficult 
problem  to  face.  However,  I  believe  that 
there  Is  a  great  national  need  to  fsice  it 
now. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  be 
unrealistic  about  the  potentisil  energy 
savings  from  policies  which  concentrate 
solely  on  gasoline.  Gasoline  accounts  for 
only  about  19  percent  of  the  Nation's 
armual  energy  consimaptlon.  Passenger 
automobile  gasoline  consumption  sic- 
counts  for  only  about  14  percent  of  total 
energy  consiunption.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely foolish  and  ineqiiit£U3le  to  rely 
almost  entirely  on  energy  conservation 
measures  affecting  only  one-seventh  of 
our  energy  consumption  for  accomplish- 
ing the  conservation  we  need. 

With  regard  to  the  automobile  prob- 
lem, it  appears  that  weight  is  the  worst 
offender.  According  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  a  5,000-pound 
vehicle  consimies  100  percent  more  gaso- 
line that  its  2,500-pound  counterpart. 
Thus,  major  improvements  in  automo- 
bile design  which  would  lead  to  a  40-  to 
50-percent  incresise  in  fuel  efficiency  by 
1980  could  save  about  700,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  by  then  smd  almost  2  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day,  sissuming  continued 
improvements,  by  1985.  That  amount 
is  very  large  relative  to  the  prospects 
for  other  specific  conservation  strategies. 

The  automobile  redesign  needed  to 
accomplish  this  type  of  action  would  be 
likely  to  raise  the  average  cost  of  a  new 
car  in  1980  by  about  $250  to  $300.  How- 
ever, the  fuel  savings  to  consumers  would 
be  so  great  as  a  result  that  for  most  car 
models,  such  a  cost  easily  would  be  re- 
couped sind  exceeded  by  the  car  owner's 
savings  in  gasoline  costs.  For  some 
models,  that  would  happen  in  a  very 
short  time.  Partly  because  of  that  fa- 
vorable situation,  the  impact  of  such  a 
proposal  on  automobile  ssiles  is  expected 
to  be  only  In  the  3-percent  range. 

Thus,  I  favor  a  strong  automobile  fuel 
efficiecny  program.  The  President  hsis 
obtained  agreements  from  major  auto- 
mobile producers  that  they  will  realize  a 
40 -percent  improvement  in  fuel  effi- 
ciency by  1980,  if  the  stricter  automo- 
bile emission  standards  scheduled  to  be 
imposed  in  future  years  are  delayed 
temporarily.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  also 
note  that  several  studies,  including 
studies  by  the  Tresisury  Department, 
EPA.  and  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, indicate  that  the  Industry  can 
do  even  better. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored Senator  Percy's  legislation  to  help 
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bring  that  about,  by  imposl^ 
tax  to  $1,000  on  the  sale 
"gas  guzzler."  The  same 
tax  rebates  to  consumers  ..  . 
efficient  cars,  to  help  furthef 
those  cars  and  to  offset 
effect  on  the  industry  w 
caused  by  the  excise  tax.  1 
some  concern  that  this  a, 
discriminate  against  those 
valid  need  for  large  cars,  _, 
families.  A  recent  Treasury 
cated  that  this  need  not  be 
cause  the  technology  exists 
duclng  large  cars  which  meei 
flclency  standard  con  tempi 
However,  because  of  that 
others,  the  recently  passed 
establishing  mandatory 

mobile  fuel  economy  s 

an    acceptable    alternative.    _ 
proach  should  be  accompanle  d 
per  gallon  labeling 
courage  consumers  to  take 
into  account  fully. 

To  help  assure  that  the 
burden  for  the  Industry  of 
manageable.  I  do  .<=upport  the 
proposal  to  defer  the  st 
our  automobile  emission"  _, 
ards.  This  propasal  generally 
the  standards  at  the  1975  i 

ards  level  in  effect  for 

standards  represent  roughly  s  _ 
reduction  in  carbon  monoxide 
drocarbcns  over  pre- 1968  ve 
the  replacement  on  the  road 
with  automobiles  meeting 
ards  will  continue  cur  pn,„- 
reducing  automobile  pollutioi 
moratorium  on  standards  im 
ease  the  task  considerably  o 
the  fuel  economy  standards. 

The  fuel  economy  program  . 
prove  the  gasoline  usage  situji 
tlcally  with  regard  to  new  car 
it  does  not  affect  peoples'  old 
driving  habits.   The  often- 
mates  that  one-third  of  all  _. 
cretionan'  and  that  even  wit! 
work-related  driving,  there 
age  of  only  12  passengers  , 
led   me   to  be  sympathetic 
gasoline  tax. 

Such  a  tax  would  have  to 
nled  by  appropriate  credits 
burden  for  those  with  a  large 
work-related  or  other  essen 

or  those  whose  low  or ^.v,.™ 

make  the  additional  tax  a  rea 

Even  with  these  credits, 

tax  would  be  likely  to  raise 
money.  These  funds  could  be 
the  development  of 
sources  or  for  a  small 
or  similar  purposes. 

Lately  I  have  seen  some  a 
ever,  which  have  tempered 
asm  for  such  a  measure.  It  -.-j 
although  some  gasoline  woulc 
Americans'    consumption 
not  be  changed  easily.  For 
House    Ways    and    Means    ^ 
$25   billion  gasoline  tax  bill 
saving  less  gasoline  by  1985 
fuel  economy  program.  It  . 
the  tax  also  might  have  a 
effect  on  the  automobile  indi 
Industries  and  the  recreation 
Industry. 
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These  circumstances  and  the  imcer- 
tainty  regarding  possible  higher  prices 
for  all  oil  products  in  the  near  future 
convince  me  to  refrain  from  endorsing 
a  large  gasoline  tax  at  the  present  time. 
I  remain  sympathetic  to  the  idea  and 
depending  on  other  energy  price  and 
supply  developments,  I  may  feel  at  a 
later  point  that  the  proposal  has  to  be 
endorsed. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  energy 
savings  involved,  programs  which  reduce 
automobile  dominance  will  have  side  ef- 
fects in  terms  of  reductions  in  urban  con- 
gestion and  pollution. 

Energy  savings  in  the  transportation 
sector  also  could  be  realized  by  increas- 
ing the  use  of  mass  transit  relative  to 
automobiles  and  railroads  relative  to  air- 
planes. With  regard  to  mass  transit,  I 
have  supported  operating  subsidies,  an 
expanded  capital  grant  program  and  the 
freedom  to  use  highway  trust  funds  for 
this  purpose.  I  also  have  supported 
strongly  some  innovative  Individual  mass 
transit  applications,  such  as  Dayton's 
light  rail  application.  The  design  of  our 
mass  transit  facilities  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  the  problem  of  stimulat- 
ing a  greater  demand  for  mass  transit  is 
at  least  as  serious  as,  and  of  course  in- 
tegrally related  to,  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate funding. 

For  freight  movement,  railroads  are 
about  60  times  more  energy-efficient  than 
airplanes  and  four  times  more  energy-ef- 
ficient than  trucks.  Tremendous  energy 
savings  for  passenger  travel  could  also 
be  realized  through  the  greater  use  of 
trains  rather  than  airplanes  over  me- 
dium distances.  I  have  sponsored  com- 
prehensive legislation  which  would  im- 
prove the  viability  of  the  railroads,  by 
ending  outmoded  rate  regulations  and 
restoring  private  competition. 
trrn-iTiEs  and  other  conserv.\tion  concerns 
Of  the  energy  conservation  concerns 
which  do  not  fit  neatly  into  the  categories 
I  have  discussed,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  utilities  pricing.  A  few 
figures  demonstrate  clearly  the  magni- 
tude of  this  problem.  At  the  present  rate 
of  growth  of  electricity  demand,  more 
than  six  times  the  1970  electricity  ca- 
pacity will  be  required  by  1985.  Approxi- 
mately $20  billion  in  new  plant  construc- 
tion occurs  every  year  and  $110  billion 
is  expected  to  be  spent  on  construction 
between  now  and  1980.  Yet,  because  the 
utilities  must  accommodate  "peak  load" 
demand   which   is   considerably   higher 
than  the  average  demand,  only  about  51 
percent  on  average  of  the  Nation's  utility 
generating  capacity  is  in  use.  Further- 
more, inefficiencies  in  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  electricity  are  so  high 
that  only  30  percent  of  the  energy  con- 
sumed at  the  utility  reaches  the  end  user. 
One  of  the  primary  potential  correc- 
tive actions  would  concern  eJectric  util- 
ity rate  structures,  which  typically  are 
designed  to  promote  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity through  prices  which  decline  in 
steps  with  increasing  usage.  Alternative 
rate  structures  which  discourage  the  use 
of  electricity  at  peak  times  may  have 
considerable  potential  for  reducing  our 
electricity    production    capacity    needs. 
Demonstrations  of  other  utility-related 
Improvements,  such  as  actions  to  develop 


processes  and  equipment  which  would  re- 
capture "waste"  heat,  also  should  be 
undertaken.  . 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  energy  con- 
servation measures  already  considered 
which  I  have  opposed.  Although  I  voted 
for  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  I 
supported  discretionary  authority  to  al- 
low an  increase  in  the  limit  to  60  by 
States  which  judge  that  this  would  re- 
duce drivers'  aggravation  considerably 
without  resulting  in  much  energy  or  safe- 
ty loss.  Much  more  importantly,  I  op- 
posed yearround  daylight  saving  time 
and  helped  lead  the  fight  for  its  repeal 
I  simply  felt  tliat  the  small  energy  sav- 
ings were  not  worth  the  problems  in- 
volved, such  as  the  problems  of  sending 
children  to  school  before  simrise.  This 
program  also  affected  Ohio  very  harshly 
because  of  its  position  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  eastern  standard  time  zone 

Last  but  far  from  least,  I  feel  that  If 
the  Government  is  to  demand  these  kinds 
of  sacrifices  from  its  citizens,  it  has  an 
obligation  to  set  the  example.  Thus  I 
have  cosponsored  resolutions  to  require  a 
reduction  in  Federal  energy  consumption 
by  one-third  and  a  reduction  in  Federal 
e.nployees'  travel  activities  by  25  percent. 

ENERGY  PRODUCTION  AND  SUPPLY 

With  tlie  political  and  economic  un- 
desirability  of  high  oil  import  levels,  the 
fact  that  shortfalls  in  our  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies  have  been  made  up  almost 
totally  by  oil  imports,  the  widespread 
projections  that  energy-  consumption  will 
ri?e  again  with  the  end  of  the  recession 
and  could  be  double  the  present  level  by 
the  year  2000  and  the  dwindling  of  our 
oil  and  natural  gas  supplies,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  strong  positive  effort  to  brighten 
our  energy  supply  alternatives  is  essen- 
tial. This  effo't  must  be  two-pronged.  It 
must  involve  a  more  complete  utilization 
and  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves which  we  have  to  meet  rising  de- 
mands and  to  provide  extra  time  for  an- 
swering questions  clouding  the  possible 
use  of  every  other  major  energy  source. 
It  must  also  involve  a  long-term  effort  of 
rp.search.  development,  demonstration, 
and  commercialization  of  energy  sources 
which  can  replace  oil  and  natural  gas. 

on,     AND     N.VTURfL     CAS 

At  the  present  time,  about  49  percent 
of  our  energy  consum  ti.jn  is  petroleum 
and  about  32  percent  is  natural  gas. 
Thus,  the  most  pressing  immediate 
e.icr^y  supply  questions  clerrly  involve 
these  tro  fuel  sources.  I  havs  already 
outlined  my  feelings  on  the  most  im- 
l-ort  nt  component  con~iderations  af- 
fecting these  fuelj:  their  pricing  and  a 
vigorous  energy  consrrvation  program. 

For  the  short-term,  our  policy  with  re- 
gard to  domestic  oil  and  natural  gp.s  pro- 
duction must  be  to  stimulate  enough 
production  so  that  shortages  are  avoided 
and  oil  imoorts  are  kert  to  a  politically 
and  ecor.omically  tolerable  level.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  en?our2ge- 
ment  of  damestic  oil  and  gas  production 
serves  to  deplete  our  f!nite  resources. 
Thus,  we  will  be  using  these  scarce  re- 
sources to  buy  time.  If  that  time  is 
wast'd,  we  will  face  a  real  energy 
squeeze. 

The  extent  to  which  this  type  of  policy 
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could  lead  to  an  energy  squeeze  at  some 
point  depends  upon  the  extent  and  long- 
term  availability  of  domestic  oil  and  gas 
reserves,  our  progress  on  energy  alterna- 
tives to  oil  and  natural  gas,  the  avail- 
ability of  oil  imports  and  our  success  at 
restraining  energy  consumption.  It  ap- 
pears that  for  the  near  future  we  will 
need  to  promote  a  high  level  of  domestic 
oil  and  gas  production,  as  well  as  the 
obviously  needed  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. However,  we  must  realize  the 
additional  pressure  which  this  predica- 
ment puts  on  our  conservation  efforts, 
as  probably  the  most  controllable  means 
of  easing  our  fuel  conversion  problem. 

The  factor  which  sets  the  timetable 
for  such  policies  is  our  estimated  supply 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves.  The 
known  supply  of  domestic  reserves  is  only 
about  8  years'  worth  for  petroleum  and 
11  years'  worth  for  natural  gas.  The  ad- 
ditiDnal  reserves  presently  undiscovered, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
may  be  about  another  20  to  38  years' 
worth  for  petroleum  and  another  20  to 
41  years'  worth  for  natural  gas. 

Eased  on  such  projections,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion made  its  prediction  that  without  en- 
hanced recovery,  the  production  of  both 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  will  begin  to 
drop  rapidly  in  the  mld-1980's.  However, 
ERDA  also  estimated  that  enhanced  re- 
covery techniques  for  oil  and  stimulation 
techniques  for  natural  gas  could  buy 
roughly  10  additional  years  of  time  for 
the  development  and  application  of  new 
energy  sources.  These  10  years  will  be 
crucially  important  to  the  country,  be- 
cause they  will  virtually  double  the  time 
available.  We  must  strive  to  win  them. 

Hopefully,  enhanced  recovery  tech- 
niques could  increase  the  average  per- 
centage of  oil  recoverable  from  existing 
fields  by  a  figure  well  above  the  present 
30  percent.  With  regard  to  natural  gas, 
the  development  of  stimulation  tech- 
niques may  have  special  meaning  for 
Ohio  and  other  States  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Devonian  shale  underlying  this  re- 
gion contains  about  285  trillion  cubic 
feet— TCF — of  natural  gas,  which  is 
about  48  trillion  cubic  feet  more  than 
the  present  amount  of  proven  reserves 
nationwide. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  considerable  en- 
hanced petroleum  recovery  and  natural 
gas  stimulation  is  likely  to  be  conducted 
as  a  result  of  the  higher  price  incentives. 
However,  some  elements  of  the  tech- 
nology needed  to  make  these  approaches 
conunercially  feasible  are  now  lacking, 
including  the  technology  needed  for  full- 
scale  utilization  of  the  Devonian  shale 
natural  gas.  Because  of  the  potential  im- 
portance of  these  approaches  in  the  near 
term,  the  Government  should  be  willing 
to  commit  all  the  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  which  can  be  spent  produc- 
tively for  improving  them.  I  have  al- 
ready taken  action  to  help  assure  that 
the  fiscal  1976  ERDA  authorization  bill 
will  take  account  of  this  need,  although 
I  was  disappointed  with  the  Senate's 
largely  negative  response. 

Apart  from  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced recovery  processes,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  take  action  to  assure  use  of  the 


capacity  to  produce  oil  and  natural  gas 
through  conventional  processes  from  all 
possible  resource  fields.  In  that  regard, 
I  feel  that  the  passage  of  the  Alaska 
Pipeline  Act  in  the  last  Congress  was  a 
major  step  forward  and  I  strongly  sup- 
ported that  act.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  necessary  pipeline  or  pipelines  be 
biiilt  to  transport  the  associated  Alaskan 
natural  gas  to  the  lower  48  States.  This 
is  crucial  to  the  Midwest,  near  or  in 
which  a  pipeline  terminal  might  be  lo- 
cated. 

The  other  domestic  resource  thought 
to  contain  huge  amounts  of  undeveloped 
oil  and  natural  gas  reserves  is  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  press  ahead  vigor- 
ously with  oil  and  natural  gas  develop- 
ment there,  which  could  save  us  more 
imported  oil,  for  example,  than  a  gaso- 
line tax  by  1985. 

Of  course,  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
development  must  proceed  with  com- 
monsense  and  a  decent  respect  for  the 
environment.  Necessary  components  of 
that  development  would  include  appro- 
priate environmental  studies  for  each 
leased  sale,  strict  and  total  industry  lia- 
bility for  the  cost  of  any  oil  spills,  strict 
regulation  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
operations  to  prevent  environmentally 
destructive  accidents  in  the  first  place 
and  full  participation  of  the  coastal 
States  in  program  planning. 

There  may  also  be  a  case  for  a  limited 
program  of  assistance  to  the  coastal 
States  for  mitigating  adverse  environ- 
mental, economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  De- 
velopment However,  any  such  program 
ought  to  be  reviewed  continually  in  the 
congressional  appropriations  process 
rather  than  receiving  any  automatic 
funding  through  a  percentage  of  lease 
revenues,  as  has  been  proposed. 

We  also  have  had  a  large  amount  of 
oil  resources  going  unused  in  the  form 
of  the  four  naval  petroleum  reserves. 
Production  from  any  of  these  reserves 
for  defense  purposes  has  only  been  au- 
thorized once.  Yet.  the  NPS  No.  1  at  Elk 
Hills,  Calif.,  contains  proven  reserves  of 
about  1.2  bihon  barrels  of  petroleimi  and 
1.2  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
NPR  No.  4  in  Alaska  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain betwen  10  and  33  billion  barrels  of 
oil,  or  enough  to  supply  the  entire  coun- 
try for  several  years. 

I  believe  that  we  can  safely  use  some 
of  this  oil  for  purposes  other  than  de- 
fense. This  Is  particularly  appropriate 
for  the  years  ahead  when  we  should  be 
using  some  of  our  oil  supply  to  build  a 
strategic  oil  stockpile.  Either  this  oil 
could  be  used  directly  for  the  stockpile 
or  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  it  could 
be  used  for  the  national  security-related 
purpose  of  financing  research  and  devel- 
opment relating  to  alternative  fuel 
sources. 

Thus,  I  would  favor  Immediate  de- 
velopment and  production,  particularly 
from  NPR  No.  1,  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  vast  resources 
of  NPR  No.  4  in  Alaska  be  explored  and, 
hi  the  long-run,  developed.  Continued 
regulation  over  the  amounts  produced, 
plus  the  development  of  the  stockpile 
and  the  Government's  present  author- 


ity under  the  Defense  Production  Act  to 
divert  civilian  petroleum  supplies  if  nec- 
essary for  defense  purposes,  should  as- 
sure that  defense  needs  are  not  compro- 
mised by  this  action. 

COAL 

The  other  domestic  fuel  source  now 
widely  available  is  coal.  Coal  is  our  most 
abundant  fuel  source,  with  over  800 
years'  worth  of  proven  reserves  remain- 
ing. We  have  almost  half  of  the  world's 
coal  supplies  and  are  far  richer  in  coal 
than  the  Middle  East  is  in  oil.  Yet,  we 
rely  on  coal  only  for  about  17  percent 
of  our  present  energy  supplies. 

Before  World  War  n,  coal  energized 
railroads  and  much  of  our  Industries.  But 
coal  was  pushed  from  the  market  by 
cheaper  oil  and  gas  and  by  its  adverse 
environmental  effects.  The  time  has  come 
to  do  all  we  can  to  restore  coal  to  its 
rightful  place  as  a  mainstay  of  our  do- 
mestic energy  supply. 

Coal  production  has  remained  almost 
constant  for  the  past  35  years.  While 
It  seems  logical  that  the  recent  drastic 
price  increases  would  stimulate  increased 
production,  investments  and  production 
efforts  have  been  held  back  by  uncer- 
tainty concerning  strip  mining  legisla- 
tion. Western  coal  lands  leasing  policy. 
Clean  Air  Act  implementation,  and  the 
economic  prospects  for  competing  fuels. 
Thus,  the  Government  can  help  to  Im- 
prove the  situation  simply  by  resolving 
some  of  these  uncertainties. 

The  most  obvious  case  in  point  is  the 
surface  mining  legislation.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  question  that  America  needs 
a  mine  land  reclamation  law  with  teeth. 
However,  I  have  not  been  satisfied  that 
reclamation  requirements  in  the  bills 
thus  far  have  been  realistic  for  all  types 
of  mine  operations,  or  that  they  have 
fulfilled  the  obligation  to  provide  for 
suitable  reclamation  with  the  minimiun 
possible  impact  on  coal  production.  I 
hope  that  congress  promptly  will  enact 
a  suitable  bill. 

Since  almost  half  of  our  coal  resources 
are  located  beneath  Western  Federal 
lands,  virtually  all  of  which  is  of  the  low- 
sulfur  variety,  future  Federal  leasing 
policy  is  obviously  crucial  to  coal  devel- 
opment. I  am  pleased  that  the  President 
has  developed  a  "diligence  requirement" 
to  assure  timely  production  from  exist- 
ing leases  and  is  exploring  on  a  priority 
basis  with  Western  Governors  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental  and  social  prob- 
lems associated  with  new  Federal  coal 
leases. 

It  appears  that  the  sluggish  demand 
for  coal  has  been  at  least  as  important 
an  impediment  to  its  further  use  as  any 
constraints  on  coal  production.  One  of 
the  major  problems  the  Congress  has  be- 
fore it  in  that  regard  is  the  legislation 
to  ease  air  pollution  standards  so  that 
electricity  generation  in  particular  can 
be  based  on  coal  to  a  greater  extent. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission's  esti- 
mate that  200  million  tons  of  coal  needed 
for  use  in  1980  will  require  action  to 
lower  its  sulfur  content  is  testimony  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  This  is 
the  BTU  equivalent  of  800  million  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

However,  we  have  made  considerable 
technical  progress  recently  with  regard 
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to  the  development  of  coal  fetack  scrub- 
bers. I  feel  that  while  sonke  variances 
from  the  clean  air  act  deadlines  may  be 
needed,  as  well  as  some  relatively  minor 
overall  adjustments,  the  gi-eat  burden 
of  proof  on  those  who  fdel  that  the 
standards  need  drastic  alteration  has  not 
been  met.  Nevertheless,  we  should  keep 
these  standards  under  continual  review 
and  make  any  alterations  necessary  so 
that  they  will  continue  to  bfe  acceptable 
from  an  economic  policy  ai  well  as  an 
environmental  policy  standaolnt 

UMXABCH    DKVU.OPMENT,     AND    D^ONSTRATION 
POUCT 
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Our  other  energy  sources,  |to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  are  still  in  the  research 
development,  and  demonstration  stage 
Yet.  it  Is  likely  that  we  will  fely  a  great 
deal  on  some  of  these  sourc^  for  meet- 
ing future  energy  requiremehts. 

The  Congress  took  the  firs*  major  step 
toward  the  development  of  la  coherent 
research,  development,  and  Idemonstra- 
tion  strategy  last  year,  wheij  It  created 
Uie  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  The  purpose  of  this  leg- 
telation  was  to  centralize  rcBponsibllity 
for  such  efforts,  which  had  been  spread 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  in 
an  unmanageable  number  (tf  agencies 
I  strongly  supported  that  legislation  Re- 
cenUy,  ERDA  has  come  out  wfith  its  first 
comprehensive  proposal  for  proceeding 
In  the  energy  R.D.  &  D.  field. 

I  am  far  from  an  expert  on  the  possible 
potential  of  any  of  these  resoi  rces  How- 
ever, simply  as  a  Member  or  Congress 
exposed  almost  dally  to  wile-ranging 
and  often  conflicting  argumejnts  on  the 
i^ue,  several  principles  for  tie  conduct 
of  our  energy  research,  development  and 
demonstration  program  seem  apparent 
to  me. 

First,  we  must  pursue  all  of  the  major 
energy  opUons  fuUy.  No  major  approach 
is  so  problem-free  or  obvious:  y  superior 
to  the  others  that  we  can  depend  on  Its 
development  and  use.  Furthermore    if 
we  were  to  foreclose  a  major  cption  pre- 
maturely,  such   as   nuclear    wwer    we 
would   put  an   undesirable   £  mount   of 
pressure  on  the  other  options  to  come 
through.  That  would  be  very  unwise  at 
this  uncertain  time.  Thus,  th;  question 
is  not  whether  to  attempt  devel  opment  of 
each  option,  but  how  much  ef  brt  to  al- 
i!:^  to  each  and  with  what  t  mlng. 
Second,  the  energy  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  progrim  should 
receive  all  the  money  it  can  pissibly  use 
producUvely.    However,    that   does    not 
mean  that  we  can  afford  to  squinder  this 
money  by  allowing  unnecessan  or  dupU- 
catory  demonstrations,  fundini ;  research 
extremely  unlikely  to  be  producUve    or 
allowing  the  Oovemment  to  assume  fl- 
nanciaJ  burdens  which  the  private  sector 
ought  to  assume. 

Third,  our  highest  priorltie!  must  be 
to  solve  our  near-term  fuel  problems  and 
to  search  for  the  highest-yield  :  ong-term 
answers  in  the  form  of  viriially  in- 
exhaustable  energy  resource^.  Trans- 
lated into  fuel  sources,  this  m  sans  that 
we  should  concentrate  heavil'  on  im- 
proving the  technology  for  oil  t  nd  natu- 
ral gas  enhanced  recovery  and  sUmula- 
uon,  as  I  have  already  discused,  and 
bringing  to  fruition  the  substartlal  work 


already  done  on  producing  substitutes 
for  these  fuels  from  coal.  The  virtually 
inexhaustable  sources  of  energy  which 
deserve  this  high  priority  are  nuclear 
power,  including  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor,  and  solar  energy.  Within 
this  category,  nuclear  fusion  also  may 
come  along  down  the  line. 

Fourth,    the    program    must    not    be 
geared  just  to  the  development  or  even 
the   demonstration   stage,    but   instead 
must  be  conducted  with  sensitivity  to  the 
possibilities  for  commercialization  of  the 
energy   resources   involved.   There  is   a 
great  danger  of  conducting  our  research 
and  development  in  too  much  of  a  vac- 
uum, with  too  little  attention  paid  to  the 
pracitcal  problems  of  commercializing 
the  results  of  that  work.  The  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources  is  only 
useful  to  the  extent  that  these  sources 
actually  can  achieve  widespread  usage. 
Last,  we  must  conduct  the  program 
with  flexibility  and  without  concern  for 
damaged  egos.  Some  of  the  options  we 
are  pursuing  may  not  work  or  may  be 
disappointing,  while  others  may  prove  to 
be  much  more  favorable  options  than 
they  seem  now.   We  must  be  able  to 
change  our  priorities  to  respond  to  any 
such  developments  in  a  timely  manner, 
once  they  are  established.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  continue  some  basic  as 
opposed  to  incremental  research,  which 
may  lead  to  important  breakthroughs. 

FUBTHER    DEVELOPMENT    OP    SPECIPIC    ENKRGT 
ALTERNATIVES 

In  the  debate  over  future  energy 
sources,  the  nuclear  energy  issue  is  the 
loudest  one.  We  have  already  concerned 
ourselves  with  this  matter  for  two  dec- 
ades and  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  de- 
velop nuclear  energy. 

Although  nuclear  energy  supplies  only 
about  8  percent  of  our  Nation's  elec- 
tricity and  2  percent  of  our  total  energy 
base  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  only 
nonfossil  fuel  which  could  fulfill  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  energy  needs  in 
the  near  future.  Its  proponents  are  hope- 
ful that  nuclear  llghtwater  reactors  could 
be  responsible  for  meeting  half  of  our 
electricity  needs  within  the  next  15  to 
20  years.  In  the  long  rim,  it  may  provide 
the  cheapest  and  cleanest  form  of  elec- 
tricity generation. 

I  believe  that  nuclear  energy's  possible 
contribution  for  the  near  term,  just  at 
the  time  when  domestic  oil  and  natural 
gas  production  is  likely  to  be  becoming 
much  harder  to  sustain,  makes  It  crucial 
that  we  press  ahead  with  its  develop- 
ment. Thus,  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  the   much-publicized   large-scale 
deferrals  and  cancellations  of  nuclear 
powerplants— and  coal -fired  plants,  for 
that  matter.  To  help  turn  the  situation 
around,  I  have  supported  various  im- 
provements in  the  investment  tax  situa- 
tion of  the  utilities,  a  prompt  extension 
of  the  Price-Anderson  nuclear  indemnifi- 
cation law  and  a  streamlining  of  the 
nuclear    regulatory    licensing    process 
With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  opting  for  any  insufficient 
consideration  of  environmental  concerns, 
nor  am  I  blaming  the  slippage  wholly 
on  the  regulatory  process.  I  think  It  has 
come  about  in  large  part  because  of 
economic  factors,  particularly  the  wide- 


spread uncertainty  about  the  economv 
and  the  energy  situation. 

One  of  the  first  nuclear-related  prob- 
lems we  must  encoimter  is  the  possibility 
of  a  uranium  shortage,  which  would  be 
ironic  to  say  the  least  after  we  have  en- 
couraged conversion  away  from  scarce 
oil  and  natural  gas  resources.  Unless 
expanded  facilities  for  the  enrichment  of 
uranium  can  be  brought  in  line,  the  nu- 
clear industry  could  face  a  serious  fuel 
shortage  by  1985.  As  a  first  step  in  com- 
batting this  problem,  the  Government 
should  expand  its  present  enrichment  fa- 
cilities. Thus,  I  have  been  urging  the 
expansion  of  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  facil- 
ity. Eventually,  however,  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry itself  should  assume  responsibUity 
for  enlarging  our  uranium  enrichment 
capacity. 

The  most  serious  question  about  nu- 
clear energy  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens 
is  its  possible  threat  to  health  and  safety 
A  large  majority  of  scientific  opinion 
foresees  this  as  much  less  of  a  problem 
than  it  has  been  portrayed  publicly  in 
many  Instances.  For  example,  the  most 
comprehensive  report  done  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Rasmussen  report,  done  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  concluded 
that  the  likelihood  of  reactor  accidents  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  many  non- 
nuclear  accidents  having  similar  conse- 
quences; that  nonnuclear  accidents  such 
as  fires,  explosions,  dam  failures,  or  air- 
line crashes  are  much  more  likely  to 
occur  and  can  have  consequences  com- 
parable to  or  larger  than  nuclear  acci- 
dents; and  that  nuclear  plants  are  about 
100  to  1.000  times  less  Ukely  to  have 
costly  large  dollar  value  accidents  than 
other    sources.    Similarly,    a   year-long 
American   Physical   Society   study,   al- 
though not  as  optimistic  as  the  Rasmus- 
sen  report,  indicated  it  had  not  uncov- 
ered  reasons   for   a   substantial  short- 
range  concern  regarding  the  risk  of  acci- 
dents in  the  present  type  of  reactors. 
Other  experts  have  advised  that  reactors 
pose  less   of   a   threat   to   health  and 
safety  than  the  generation  of  electricity 
from  other  energy  sources,  particularly 
coal. 

Nevertheless,  because  considerable 
doubt  about  the  issue  remains,  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  reduce  the  health  and 
safety  risks  involved  in  the  generation  of 
nuclear  power.  This  means  a  continuing 
research  effort  and  very  strict  regulation 
of  the  safety  aspects  of  these  plants' 
operation. 

For  the  long  term,  the  development 
of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor— 
LMFBR — is  of  vital  importance.  Without 
the  breeder,  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
uranium  atoms  in  nature  are  useful  for 
nuclear  fuel.  With  the  breeder,  the  re- 
coverable energy  is  multiplied  at  least 
60-fold.  As  a  result,  nuclear  fission  would 
be  transformed  into  an  energy  source 
lasting  for  centuries. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  successful  commercial- 
ization of  the  breeder  will  complicate  the 
problem  of  keeping  dangerous  plutonium 
out  of  the  hands  of  thieves  and  terrorists 
and  will  increase  the  effort  required  to 
store  radioactive  wastes  safely.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  Is  now  satisfied  with  pres- 
ent provisions  for  nuclear  safeguards 
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and  waste  disposal.  Improvements  have 
to  be  made. 

I  feel  that  in  view  of  its  tremendous 
potential  and  the  rather  long  time  that 
the  breeder  demonstration  may  take, 
there  may  be  ample  time  to  work  out 
these  problems.  Thus,  demonstration  of 
the  breeder  should  continue  to  receive 
high  priority,  with  parallel  high  priority 
to  developing  the  technologies  for  safe- 
guards and  waste  disposal  that  would 
permit  the  widespread  safe  use  of  the 
breeder. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  elevation  of 
priority  for  solar  energy  research  in  the 
recent  ERDA  report.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  materials  and  demon- 
strations I  have  seen  concerning  this 
energy  source.  Partly  for  that  reason,  I 
coauthored  an  amendment  to  the  1974 
Housing  Act  Initiating  research  and 
demonstrations  designed  to  Improve  resi- 
dential solar  heating  and  cooling  facili- 
ties. That  amendment  has  now  become 
law. 

Because  of  unsolved  technological 
problems,  the  need  for  large  facilities  to 
collect  this  diffuse  and  intermittent 
source  of  power  and  the  need  to  develop 
much-improved  means  of  solar  energy 
storage,  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  solar 
power  for  generating  electricity  in  cen- 
tral powerplants  is  years  away.  However, 
some  uses  of  solar  power  are  at  or  near 
the  conmierciallzation  point.  Solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  for  buildings  is  the  best 
case  in  point.  Such  facilities  are  now 
available,  but  not  at  prices  which  are 
competitive  with  otiier  fuels  and  equip- 
ment. 

Since  it  is  the  commercialization  of 
these  new  energy  sources  which  counts, 
I  am  willing  to  support  some  measure  of 
assistance  for  persons  who  decide  to  in- 
stall these  facilities,  such  as  tax  credits. 
These  persons  are  performing  a  public 
service  by  demonstrating  the  viability  of 
solar  facilities  and  helping  to  develop 
the  needed  industrial  capacity  for  the 
facilities'  production  and  servicing.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  likely  to  be  techno- 
logical improvements  in  these  systems 
from  which  these  first  purchasers  will 
not  be  able  to  benefit.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  such  assistance  should  not  be  de- 
signed in  a  manner  which  sustains  the 
Industry  indefinitely  even  though  Its 
prices  are  not  competitive  with  those  of 
other  fuels,  or  which  creates  such  a 
sudden  demand  that  it  funds  all  kinds  of 
"rlpoff"  solar  energy  "specialists." 

Because  solar  energy  is  an  essentially 
inexhaustible,  pollution-free,  and  widely 
distributed  energy  source,  further  re- 
search and  development  to  make  its 
widespread  use  for  electricity  generation 
a  reality  should  receive  our  total  support. 
America  and  the  world  would  be  ex- 
tremely fortunate  if  this  turns  out  to  be 
a  viable  energy  soiu"ce. 

The  other  virtually  inexhaustible  pos- 
sible energy  source  is  nuclear  fusion,  and 
as  such  it  should  receive  concentrated 
research  attention.  However,  this  pres- 
ently is  a  vast  energy  source  only  In 
theory.  We  may  not  even  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate its  possibilities  in  the  remainder 
of  this  century. 

Another  area  which  deserves  top  re- 
search and  development  attention  is  the 


possibility  for  better  use  of  our  coal  re- 
sources. I  have  already  mentioned  my 
concern  that  we  underutilize  this  vsist 
resource,  which  can  help  to  Improve  our 
short-term  energy  predicament.  This  Is 
a  research  and  development  problem,  as 
well  as  a  problem  involving  the  regula- 
tory Isues  I  discussed  earlier. 

Thus,  before  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  even  had 
become  a  reality,  I  cosponsored  the  Coal 
Research  Laboratory  and  Eaergy  Re- 
search PeDowship  Act.  This  legislation 
was  designed  to  foster  a  wide-ranging 
program  of  increase  research  on  coal- 
related  problems.  For  example,  a  high 
priority  of  the  new  research  would  be 
to  develop  methods  by  which  use  of  high 
sulfur  coal  would  be  made  more  environ- 
mentally acceptable. 

Continued  research  and  development 
work  on  coal  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion also  is  extremely  important,  because 
these  synthetic  fuels  can  serve  as  direct 
replacements  for  oil  and  natural  gas 
within  a  decade.  I  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent's new  national  synthetic  fuels  com- 
mercialization program,  which  would  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  these  fuels  for  fulfilling 
a  small  but  significant  portion  of  our  en- 
ergy needs  by  1985.  This  program  will 
include  the  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  from  oil  shale  as  well  as  coal. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  po- 
tential sources  of  energy  which  should 
continue  to  be  explored  and  developed. 
For  example,  I  supported  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress  which  provides  loan 
guarantees  to  foster  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  energy.  Geo- 
thermal  steam  is  already  being  used  com- 
mercially in  California  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. Another  good  example  is  the  use 
of  solid  waste,  which  is  combined  with 
coal  for  powerplant  firing  in  St.  Louis. 
Both  of  these  energy  sources  appear  to 
be  capable  of  making  some  impact  within 
the  next  10  to  15  years.  It  appears  that 
improved  technology  to  make  the  elec- 
tricity generating  process  we  already 
have  more  efficient  could  also  make  an 
lmp>act  during  this  period.  As  I  already 
have  emphasized,  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tain status  of  other  future  energy  sources 
and  the  possibility  of  breakthroughs,  all 
such  alternatives  should  continue  to  be 
explored. 

CONSTRAINTS    ON    t'UTUKE    ENERGY     PRODtTCTION 

Translating  this  outline  of  promising 
energy  production  possibilities  into  a 
reality  will  be  one  of  our  dominant  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  tasks  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  and  beyond.  The  most  seri- 
ous constraints  appear  to  be  raw  mate- 
rials and  water  resources  in  particular, 
and  environmental  problems.  Other  prob- 
lems, such  as  capital  shortfalls,  msin- 
power  shortages,  transportation  prob- 
lems and  skilled  labor  and  equipment 
shortages,  are  likely  to  develop  on  a  spot 
basis  from  time  to  time. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  believes  that  the 
capital,  manpower  and  equipment 
energy  production  needs  generally  can 
be  met  satisfactorily.  ERDA  has  esti- 
mated that  capital  investment  just  over 
the  next  10  years  of  $450  to  $600  billion 
will  be  necessary.  Because  a  very  large 


portion  of  this  burden  will  fall  on  the 
oil,  natural  gas  and  utilities  industries,  I 
have  already  mentioned  special  price  and 
tax  considerations  for  these  industries 
which  I  feel  are  appropriate. 

With  regard  to  the  manpower  situa- 
tion, the  largest  problem  may  be  in  con- 
struction. Potential  problem  job  slots 
could  Include  architects,  engineers  and 
the  plpe/steamfitters  who  comprise  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  construction 
tradesmen  needed  for  building  oil  refin- 
eries, synthetic  fuel  plants,  or  electric 
powerplants. 

ERDA  feels  that  we  are  presently  ex- 
periencing the  most  serious  problems  we 
will  face  In  the  near  future  with  regard 
to  the  availability  of  manufacturing 
equipment.  However,  various  steel  goods 
in  particular  may  be  In  short  supply 
from  time  to  time. 

As  more  energy  must  be  transported 
and  energy  facilities  are  developed  fur- 
ther from  population  centers,  there  also 
will  be  considerable  pressure  placed  on 
the  transportation  sector.  TTie  most  se- 
verely affected  form  will  be  rail,  where 
increased  coal  transport  needs  may  nec- 
essitate a  four-fold  Increase  In  rolling 
stock  by  the  end  of  the  century.  This 
translates  mostly  Into  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  existing  tracks.  Substan- 
tial new  investment  in  pipeline  facilities 
obviously  also  will  be  required.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  need  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines, 
coal  slurry  pipelines  may  become  the 
most  efficient  way  to  transport  large  coal 
volimies  in  areas  not  constrained  by  wa- 
ter resources.  These  pipelines  also  can 
take  some  of  the  pressure  arising  from 
coal  tr£insport  needs  off  the  rail  system 
However,  legislation  appears  to  be  needed 
to  establish  rights-of-way  before  they 
can  be  built. 

Raw  materials  shortages  may  become  a 
serious  problem.  The  future  availability 
of  chromiiun  and  alloying  elements  for 
steel  is  particularly  sensitive  because  of 
our  almost  complete  dep)endence  on  im- 
ports for  supplies  of  these  materials. 

By  far  the  most  serious  of  all  these 
problems,  however,  could  be  a  water 
shortage.  It  is  projected  by  ERDA  that 
we  need  to  Increase  our  reliable  water 
supplies  by  at  least  50  percent  in  the 
next  decade,  with  much  of  the  new  in- 
cresise  needed  to  meet  expanded  energy 
production  requirements.  The  higher  re- 
quirements for  energy  will  result  largely 
from  the  shift  toward  electric  power  and 
the  substitution  of  synthetic  fuels  and 
oil  shale  production  for  oil  and  natural 
gas,  which  will  create  a  ten-fold  increase 
in  water  requirements  per  unit  of  en- 
ergy. 

It  appears  that  this  Increase  can  be 
acconmiodated  through  Improved  facil- 
ities and  methods  for  trapping  the  ad- 
ditional supplies  needed.  However,  re- 
gional difficulties  are  likely  to  persist.  I 
am  extremely  concerned  that  we  are  not 
devoting  adequate  attention  to  the  tech- 
nological and  legal  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  only  in 
passing  the  environmental,  health,  and 
safety  problems  associated  with  foresee- 
able energy  production  activities.  Of 
course,  that  does  not  refiect  their  im- 
portance. These  considerations  are  so 
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great  that  they  are  likely  to 
damental  impact  upon  our 
duction  strategies. 

There  are  no  simple 
problems.  Everyone  is 
oil  spills,  strip  mining  ^. 
pollution  associated  with 
sources.  As  our  energy  needs 
also  will  be  a  grreat  need  fc 
land  on  which  to  locate  the 
good  deal  of  this  land 

have  been  unspoiled.  P 

facilities  which  are  create< 
these  activities,  such  as 
which  will  develop  along  _ 
relating  to  the  activities  on 
Continental  Shelf,  in  some 
cause  more  environmental  ar 
disturbance  than  the  energy 
itself. 

None  of  the  new  energy 
afford  a  total  escape  from 
lems.  Some  of  them  even  in\ 
vironmentaJ  problems,  such 
mendous  demand  for  watei 
with  oil  shale  development, 
plants  emit  naturally  rac 
and  unpleasant  chemical  ^. 
Solar  and  nuclear  energy 
portrayed  as  our  cleanest  p 
but  even  in  those  cases  the  ^^ 
lutants"  simply  take  different 
use  of  some  forms  of  solar 
volves  land  use  problems, 
large  areas  required  for 

generates    waste    heat    

water  cooling  requirements 
those  faced  by  conventional 
terns.  Nuclear  energy  involved 
problems  associated  with  i 
and  disposal  which  I  have 
cussed,  as  well  as  the  same 
cooling  requirements  as 
systems  and  conventional  ^^ 
Nevertheless,  nuclear  and 
are  much  more 
than  our  present  fuels.  Our  ^ 
tal  problems  would  be  much 
reliance  on  these  fuels,  with 
caveat  that  a  satisfactory 
found  to  the  nuclear  waste 

A  Federal  Energy 

jection  of  likely  pollution 
as  a  result  of  energy  prov.„ 
ties,  however,  does  provide  ^ 
for  hope.  The  study  projected 
Federal  water  pollution  stand  a 
be  effective  in  keeping  water 
generally  below  1972  levels. 

Is  viewed  as  a  more  mixed  ) „ 

expected  to  be  kept  aroimd  th^ 
by  the  Federal  emission  stan( 
would  depend  partly  on  the 
which  coal  is  substituted  for 
which  could  worsen  the  situi 
other  hand,  substitution  of 
ergy  for  these  fuels  would 
situation  greatly.  In  any 
mining-related  problems  could 
drastically  and  the  energy 
related  demand  for  land   ^ 
drastically.  As  far  as  Ohio 
concerned,  both  air  pollution  _ 
ergy    facility-related    demanc 
land  are  expected  to  be  heavy 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  best  steps  we 
help  minimize  these  impacts 
strong    energy    conser\'atlon 
which   reduces  the  need  for 
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have  a  fun-  production  facilities.  By  the  same  token, 
energy  pro-  relative  increases  in  imported  oil  would 
shift  the  environmental  problems  out  of 
the  United  States.  That  adds  to  the  di- 
lemma concerning  imports.  Reliance  on 
fuels  other  than  coal  also  would  help  un- 
less technological  developments  can  re- 
duce the  pollution  associated  with  coal 
use,  but  that  appears  to  be  a  luxury  we 
probably  cannot  afford. 

There  are  going  to  be  serious  environ- 
mental impacts  associated  with  the  new 
facilities  we  must  build.  We  will  have  no 
choice  other  than  to  accept  some  envi- 
ronmental risks.  Some  areas  will  be  hurt 
much  worse  than  others.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
people  would  or  should  accept  energy 
policies  which  are  likely  to  compromise 
seriously  the  environment  on  a  wide- 
spread basis.  That  means  consumers  and 
regulatory  agencies  probably  will  have  to 
accept  large  pollution  control  invest- 
ments not  as  "unproductive"  spending, 
but  as  a  necessary  component  of  our  en- 
ergj-  development  policies.  We  will  have 
to  speed  up  the  determination  of  the 
steps  necessary  for  meeting  environmen- 
tal needs  and  assess  these  needs  more 
critically,  but  we  cannot  give  them  short 
shrift. 

How  much  environmental  considera- 
tions will  have  an  impact  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  any  particular  energy 
source  or  project  is  impossible  to  say. 
That  is  another  reason  for  a  flexible  en- 
ergy production  policy  which  pursues  ini- 
tially every  promising  alternative. 

PAIR    TREATMENT    FOR    THE    CONSUMING    PUBLIC 

Energy  prices  ah-eady  have  risen  se- 
verely and  are  likely  to  ri.se  further,  at 
least  in  the  short  run.  We  al.so  have  had 
problems  already  of  absolute  shortages 
We  may  have  extremely  serious  problems 
in  that  regard  this  winter  with  respect  to 
interstate  natural  gas. 

The  kind  of  conservation  policies  I 
have  outlined,  which  target  the  conserva- 
tion where  possible,  rather  than  forcing 
It  through  general  price  increases,  would 
mitigate  the  hardship  somewhat  upon 
consumers.  Nevertheless,  the  energy  pre- 
dicament stm  wiU  Inflict  adverse  effects 
upon  most  of  oiu-  citizens  through  higher 
prices.  The  Government  must  do  what  is 
reasonable  to  mitigate  these  effects. 

General  economic  policy  will  have  to  be 
very  sensitive  to  the  purchasing  power 
losses  suffered  by  consumers  due  to 
higher  energy  prices.  In  particular  we 
will  have  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  tax 
burden  upon  our  citizens.  Tax  relief 
measures  and  similar  stimulative  eco- 
nomic measures  will  have  to  be  evaluated 
with  this  concern  in  mind.  However  it 
Is  a  fact  of  life  that  to  some  extent  the 
higher  energy  prices  today  represent  a 
real  reduction  in  our  standard  of  living 
and  thus  Government  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary pohcy  should  not  be  expected  to  re- 
store to  consumers  their  entire  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  shortrun. 

Continuing  special  attention  must  be 
paid,  of  course,  to  the  needs  of  low- 
income    persons    and    small    businesses 
take  to    which  suffer  the  most  serious  hardships 
to  have  a    as  a  result  of  higher  energy  prices.  Pas- 
program,    sage  of  legislation  In  the  last  Congress 
increased    allowing  special  SBA  loan  assistance  for 
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small  businesses  hurt  by  the  energy  situ- 
ation was  a  good  example  of  responsive 
policymaking,  as  were  the  recent  tar 
cuts. 

These  special  needs  put  even  more 
pressure  on  the  Federal  budget  and  on 
the  Government  to  eliminate  unessential 
spending  wherever  possible. 

We  also  must  do  what  is  necessary  to 
Insure  that  the  energy  industries  do  not 
take  unfair  advantage  of  consumers  as  a 
result  of  our  energy  predicament.  Assum- 
ing  that  we  allow  energy  prices  over  time 
to  rise  to  a  level  higher  than  the  market 
would  allow  if  it  were  not  for  the  OPEC 
cartel,  in  a  sense  we  are  Investing  In  the 
energy  Industries  a  quasi-governmental 
function  and  aUowlng  them  to  receive  the 
revenues  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  Thus 
I  have  no  qualms  about  imposing  the 
windfall  profits  taxes  I  have  described 
only  upon  the  energy  industries.  They 
are  a  necessity.  The  taxes  raised  In  this 
manner  should  be  returned  to  consumers 
or  used  to  promote  development  of  alter- 
native  energy  sources. 

An  exceptional  degree  of  cooperation 
between  companies  undoubtedly  will  be 
in  the  public  interest  for  some  energy 
ventures.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  an  established  case  for  any  gen- 
eral weakening  of  antitrust  enforcement 
with  regard  to  these  industries.  Competi- 
tion in  this  industry  Is  particularly  im- 
portant  to  consumers.  Thus,  I  am  follow- 
Ing  with  interest  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's complaint  of  anticompetitive 
behavior  against  eight  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

I  also  feel  that  the  present  situation 
requires  specific  protection  for  petroleum 
dealers,  specifically  Independent  service 
station  operators.  Now  that  oil  supplies 
have  tightened,  these  dealers  are  much 
more  vuhierable  to  such  actions  as  fran- 
chise terminations  from  their  energy 
suppliers  unless  they  take  certain  actions 
not  required  by  their  franchises,  but  de- 
sired by  these  suppliers.  For  example,  I 
have  heard  extremely  disturbing  stories 
of  gasoline  stations  forced  to  stay  open 
extra  hours,  which  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  energy  conservation  we  are  trying  to 
promote.  It  is  important  to  the  public 
that  we  have  the  competitive  benefits 
which  these  small  businessmen  can 
bring. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration's 
controversial  crude  oil  entitlements  pro- 
gram is  also  designed  to  promote  com- 
petition within  the  Industry.  It  recog- 
nizes that  companies  which  presently 
have  large  domestic  oil  production 
volume  otherwise  would  have  a  great 
competitive  advantage  over  other  oil 
companies  which  are  forced  to  rely  to 
a  greater  extent  upon  Imports,  and 
mitigates  somewhat  the  price  advantage. 
However,  a  strong  argiunent  has  been 
made  against  the  oil  entitlements  pro- 
gram on  the  grounds  that  it  Involves 
costly  redtape  and  softens  the  penalties 
Involved  in  companies'  reliance  upon  im- 
ports rather  than  increased  domestic 
production.  It  also  would  be  undesirable 
as  permanent  policy  to  have  one  oil  com- 
pany subsidizing  another. 

Thus.  I  certainly  do  not  think  the 
entitlements   program  is   a  permanent 
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answer  to  the  problem.  However,  I  have 
refrained  from  opposing  it  thus  far,  be- 
cause of  its  positive  effects  on  the  indus- 
trj's  competitive  structure.  It  also  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  program  does  not 
eliuiinate  the  cost  disadvantage  of  a 
company's  I'eliance  upon  imports. 

There  are  a  number  of  otlier  ways  in 
which  tho  Government  must  act  to  assure 
the  public  fair  treatment  by  the  energy 
Industries.  For  example,  I  support  the 
diligence  requirements  which  I  men- 
tioned in  co.mection  with  the  leasing  of 
Federal  lands  for  coal  production  and 
which  are  also  proposed  for  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leases.  I  also  supported 
the  repeal  of  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowa'  ce.  However,  I  supported  Its 
retention  for  "independents"  In  recogni- 
tion of  both  their  large  historic  role  in 
exploration  and  development  and  the 
positive  competitive  effects  of  providing 
further  incentives  to  that  sector. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  opposed  the 
proposed  creation  of  a  Federal  oil  and 
gas  corporation  to  compete  against  the 
private  companies.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
Government's  past  record  at  program 
administration  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  the  Government  could  do  this 
job  any  better  than,  or  anywhere  near 
as  well  as,  the  private  sector. 

In  the  past,  the  Government  has  not 
had  energy  information  which  is 
sufBcient  and  reliable  enough  to  use  for 
the  important  policy  decisions  that  have 
been  necessary.  With  that  In  mind.  In 
the  last  Congress  I  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion wliich  would  require  the  industry  to 
provide  detailed  regular  reporting  of 
essential  energy  statistics,  with  strict 
enforcement  provisions  and  penalties 
for  supplying  false  information.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration  was  pro- 
vided this  type  of  authority  in  the  En- 
ergy Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act.  which  was  enacted  in 
June  1974.  We  should  make  whatever 
Improvements  prove  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  Government  has  adequate  en- 
ergy information,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  avoid  any  duplication  that 
simply  would  impose  unnecessary  costs 
on  the  energy  companies,  consumers  and 
taxpayers. 

Lastly,  there  mr.y  be  continuing  energy 
distribution  problems  which  affect  con- 
sumers greatly.  During  the  embargo  pe- 
riod of  short  petroleum  supplies,  the  al- 
location program  undertaken  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
helped  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  shortages 
on  industry  and  thus  to  dampen  their  job 
Impact. 

While  there  is  no  such  problem  as  far 
as  petroleum  is  concerned  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  natural  gas  shortage  and  dis- 
tribution problems  are  predicted  for  this 
winter  to  be  very  severe.  The  curtail- 
ment projections  for  my  own  State, 
which  would  be  one  of  the  hardest  hit, 
are  positively  alarming  and  could  cause 
extremely  serious  disruptions  and  job 
losses.  The  Government  agencies  in- 
volved at  aU  levels  should  be  doing  all 
they  can  to  gear  up  for  this  problem, 
with  Congress  encouraging  them  by  ex- 
ercising Its  oversight  function.  Every 
possible  adjustment  we  can  make  so  that 
supplies  can  be  diverted  from  one  State 
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to  another  to  take  care  of  emergencies 
should  be  made  now.  This  Includes  the 
adoption  of  any  further  Government  al- 
location authority  which  is  necessary  and 
the  alteration  of  any  rules  which  con- 
strict the  movement  of  natural  gas  to 
shortage  States,  including  any  tempo- 
rary price  control  exemptions  necessary 
to  help  move  the  required  fuel.  We  also 
should  take  the  natural  gas  conservation, 
development,  and  production  steps  I  have 
already  outlined  so  that  this  problem  can 
be  mitigated  over  the  longer  term. 

INTERNATIONAL     ASPECTS 

The  energv  problem  became  recog- 
nized as  a  crisis  with  the  oil  embargo 
and  the  rigging  of  world  oil  prices  by  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries.  Its  most  dominant  short-run 
aspects,  in  addition  to  the  natural  gas 
shortage  situation,  are  the  economic 
threat  caused  by  OPEC  sky-high  cartel 
prices  and  the  political  threat  resulting 
from  our  dependence  on  oil  Imports.  The 
United  States  has  no  choice  other  than 
to  place  its  response  to  the  problem  on 
a  worldwide  framework. 

The  dominating  question  is  how  to 
cope  with  OPEC.  We  obviously  must 
adopt  policies  which  prevent  crises  aris- 
ing from  the  present  international  eco- 
nomic situation  and  any  further  OPEC 
manipulation  of  that  situation.  There  is 
no  basis  for  assuming  that  OPEC  will 
fall  apart.  The  cartel  may  become  even 
stronger  in  the  Immediate  future  as 
worldwide  economic  recovery  gains  mo- 
mentum, assuming  that  the  demand  for 
petroleum  increases  as  expected.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  should  do  all  we 
can  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  policies 
which  take  the  permanency  of  OPEC  as 
a  given  fact  and  may  contribute  to  that 
permanency.  This  is  important  not  only 
in  view  of  the  much-publicized  minor 
strains  OPEC  has  endiu-ed  as  it  has  at- 
tempted to  keep  oil  production  low 
enough  to  prevent  any  price  breaks,  but 
also  because  OPEC  is  a  group  of  coun- 
tries whose  political,  sociological,  and 
economic  situations  vary  immensely.  For 
example,  the  two  OPEC  superpowers, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran,  have  an  intense 
historical  rivalry.  These  types  of  c6n- 
siderations  at  least  contribute  to  the 
chance  that  OPEC  could  become  weaker 
or  be  destroyed  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  to  the  consiuning  nations'  obvious 
advantage  in  dealing  with  OPEC  to  have 
as  much  solidarity  as  possible.  I  feel  that 
some  of  the  strides  made  promptly  in 
this  regard  by  the  new  International 
energy  agency  have  been  remarkable. 
The  best  example  is  the  international 
consuming  nations'  agreement  to  share 
oil  in  the  case  of  another  supply  emer- 
gency, which  just  by  its  existence  should 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  such  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  efforts  of  the  agency  to  encourage 
conservation  and  an  improved  production 
situation  among  its  members  are  also  ex- 
tremely important.  Although  I  doubt  that 
this  type  of  international  agency  can 
have  much  effect  on  participating  Gov- 
ernment's energy  conservation  strategies, 
it  can  play  a  significant  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  more  adequate  non-OPEC 
energy  supplies.  For  example,  I  support 


Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  proposals 
for  the  development  of  a  synthetic  fuels 
consortiiom.  an  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment consortium,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  technology  information  ex- 
change within  the  international  energy 
agency. 

In  the  short  time  since  OPEC  quad- 
mpled  world  oil  prices,  there  has  been 
some  significant  energy  production  and 
development  progress  by  the  non-OPEC 
nations.  Some  of  the-  most  publicized 
gains  were  the  discovery  of  oil  resources 
in  Mexico.  Indonesia,  and  India,  and 
progress  toward  the  actual  utilization  of 
the  vast  North  Sea  oil  resources.  The  oil 
consuming  nations  should  be  mutually 
supportive  in  this  worldwide  energy  sup- 
ply expansion  effort,  because  supply  im- 
provements in  any  part  of  the  world  are 
likely  to  ease  the  situation  elsewhere,  at 
least  to  some  extent. 

Another  major  activity  of  the  inter- 
national energy  agency  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  financial  "safety  net"  for 
lEA  members  prepared  to  cooperate  in 
efforts  to  increase  energy  conservation 
and  production.  The  mechanism  would 
allow  luans  to  any  such  country — basi- 
cally the  world's  non-Communist  indus- 
trialized countries — which  has  short- 
term  balance-of-payments  problems. 

I  feel  that  this  type  of  facility  might 
help  to  deter  OPEC  from  using  the  "re- 
cycling" of  its  huge  financial  surpluses 
as  a  foreign  policy  weapon,  by  refusing 
to  do  business  with  certain  countries. 
However,  it  must  continue  to  "be  financed 
equitably  and  it  should  not  be  used  in  a 
manner  which  helps  a  consuming  nation 
sustain  long-term  balance-of-payments 
problems.  Of  course,  the  Members  hope 
it  will  not  have  to  be  used  at  aU. 

While  the  recycling  problem  has  not 
as  yet  become  as  serious  to  the  indus- 
trialized nations  as  most  economists  pre- 
dicted, it  is  a  grim  reality  for  the  develop- 
ing nations.  The  international  monetary 
fund  estimates  roughly  that  with  foreign 
aid  discounted,  these  nations'  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  grew  by  over  $14 
billion  last  year  and  may  grow  an  addi- 
tional $6  billion  this  year.  The  growth 
in  foreign  aid  is  likely  to  compensate  for 
only  about  one-fourth  of  this  total  at 
best. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  support  the 
International  Monetary  Fund's  program 
of  low-interest  loans  for  these  countries. 
However,  because  of  their  much  greater 
economic  power  than  previously  and 
their  role  as  exacerbators  of  the  develop- 
ing countries*  problems,  the  OPEC  na- 
tions should  fund  a  larger  share  of  this 
assistance.  As  a  further  support  to  the 
developing  nations,  I  cosponsored  legis- 
lation in  the  last  Congress  which  author- 
ized a  proportionately  reduced  but  con- 
tinuing U.S.  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

The  recycling  situation  has  generated 
considerable  concern  about  the  effects  of 
foreign  Investment  In  the  United  States. 
In  general,  I  believe  that  we  should  en- 
courage foreign  investment,  because  it 
stimulates  our  economy  and  improves 
our  balance-of-payments  situation. 
Nevertheless,  it  obviously  would  be  un- 
desirable to  allow  OPEC  investors  to  have 
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controUlng  Interests  in  some  of  our  key 

strategic  industries.  Although  this  prob- 
lem has  not  developed  as  yet,  I  do  favor 
the  existence  of  an  adequate;  screening 
process  for  major  foreign  investments 
which  could  have  strategic  impact.  I  also 
favor  the  adoption  of  requirements  to 
provide  the  Government  more  suiBcient 
more  general  information  conteming  the 
identity  and  financial  participation  of 
foreign  investors.  1 

Despite  all  the  discussion,  tjie  only  Im- 
portant energy  conservatipn  action 
taken  this  year  has  been  the  t>resident's 
crude  oil  tariff.  I  supported  the  legisla- 
tion to  defer  this  tariff  for|3  months, 
largely  to  give  Congress  some  time  to 
respond  to  the  energy  situation  and  be- 
cause I  felt  it  should  not  be  Iniposed  dur- 
ing a  recession  without  a  mechanism  to 
return  to  consumers  the  mon>y  it  takes 
away  from  them. 

Assuming  the  latter  problfm  is  cor- 
rected, however,  the  long-run  considera- 
tions are  different.  It  appearfe  that  the 
tariff  can  result  In  some  cohservation, 
and  it  is  a  direct  disincentive  to  oil  Im- 
porting. However,  it  is  an  inefBcient  con- 
servation incentive,  because  ihe  higher 
prices  hit  everyone  regardless  pf  whether 
they  can  cut  back  on  energy  ^e.  It  also 
could  hurt  our  international,  economic 
position  by  imposing  higher  entrgy  prices 
on  our  Industries  than  the  world  price. 
The  incentive  not  to  import  jis  present 
regardless  of  the  tariff,  becanse  of  the 
lower  cost  in  any  event  of  domestic  oil. 
Thus,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
tariff  ought  to  be  removed  at  some  point. 
It  has  already  served  its  worthjivhile  pur- 
pose of  forcing  congressional  J  attention, 
belatedly,  to  the  need  for  action  on  en- 
ergy. However,  the  removal  olj  the  tariff 
Is  now  a  touchy  diplomatic  problem,  in 
view  of  OPEC's  oipen  consideration  of 
further  price  increases  this  fall.  That 
consideration  and  the  lack  of  !any  other 
conservation  measures  in  place  thus  far 
lead  me  to  believe  that  as  a  |matter  of 
economic  and  foreign  policy — ^  opposed 
to  the  legal  question  concerning  the  tariff 
which  is  being  decided  in  couro— removal 
of   the   tariff   unfortimately  should   be 
made  to  wait.  However.  I  hive  urged 
that  its  removed  be  considered  \n  the  un- 
fortimate  event  of  immediate  oil  price 
decontrol,  as  an  aid  to  consuc^ers  and  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it  without  invit- 
ing OPEC  to  substitute  a  pric^  increase. 
The  President  apparently  is  fvilllng  to 
follow  that  course  of  action.      I 

I  favor  the  imposition  of  "mild"  im- 
port quotas.  Although  I  would  iot  be  dis- 
appointed if  these  quotas  has  sotne  "bite," 
generally  I  feel  they  should  ndt  serve  as 
an  energy  conservation  measur^  in  them- 
selves. Instead,  they  should  bejused  as  a 
regiilatory  mechsmism,  to  insiuje  that  en- 
ergy conservation  gains  actually  are 
translated  into  lower  import  levels.  Im- 
port quotas  have  tended  to  be  [abused  in 
the  past,  but  I  think  that  the  {hardships 
caused  by  the  overly  strict  use  of  the 
quotas  in  this  situation  helps  insure  that 
they  will  not  be  abused  this  time. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  those  who  advo- 
cate the  Involvement  of  our  Qcivemment 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  oil.  with  only 
their  private  interests  at  stake,  the  In- 


ternational oil  companies  canjiot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  make  purchasing  decisions 
with  full  consideration  of  the  public  in- 
terest involved.  However,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  we  have  the  answer  to  this 
problem  as  yet.  The  Crovemment  would 
have  a  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible 
time  developing  the  necessary  expertise 
to  be  the  sole  oil  purchasing  agent,  imless 
it  relied  totally  upon  oil  company  exper- 
tise. Furthermore,  whether  such  action 
would  put  us  in  a  better  foreign  policy 
position  than  presently  is  far  from  be- 
yond question. 

There  are  other,  less  drsistic  altera- 
tions which  would  improve  the  operation 
of  the  international  oil  industry  from  the 
United  States  standpoint.  For  example, 
I  felt  that  several  of  the  tax  changes  re- 
lating to  foreign  oil-related  income  in  the 
tax  reduction  act  of  1975  were  necessary 
to  alter  previous  tax  provisions  which 
had  the  effect  of  allowing  the  oil  com- 
panies to  generate  excessive  U.S.  tax 
credits  in  their  foreign  operations.  I  must 
add,  however,  that  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  some  of  the  punitive  tax  legislation 
which  has  been  proposed  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  the  provisions  I  have  fa- 
vored. Such  measures  include,  for  exam- 
ple, the  taxation  of  multinationals'  cor- 
porate earnings  which  have  not  even  been 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  which 
are  being  taxed  by  the  host  coimtry. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's proposal  to  deal  with  OPEC 
over  the  longer  term  partly  by  setting 
a  floor  price  among  consimiing  nations 
for  futiu-e  oil  imports.  I  feel  that  this 
type  of  price  guarantee  can  only 
strengthen  OPEC.  It  has  been  argued 
that  such  a  guarantee  is  necessary  to 
encourage  energy  invesrtments  from 
those  who  are  concerned  that  reduced 
future  OPEC  oil  prices  may  make  their 
investments  uneconomical.  However,  I 
see  no  conclusive  evidence  that  this  Is 
the  case.  There  may  be  a  case  for  sisslst- 
ing  the  domestic  energy  industry  if  a 
price  break  does  occxir,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  justification  for  deciding  that 
an  import  price  floor  is  necessary  now 
on  those  grounds. 

Along  the  same  lines,  I  am  hesitant 
about  the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  long- 
term  oil  price  agreement  with  OPEC. 
Particularly  since  the  consuming  na- 
tions' market  position  has  not  been 
strengthened  substantially  by  increased 
conservation  and  production  as  yet,  I 
doubt  that  OPEC  would  offer  a  tpood 
enough  deal  to  justify  the  risk  that  we 
could  be  sustaining  considerably  the  life 
of  the  cartel.  I  also  feel  that  such  an 
agreement  might  set  a  pattern  for  other 
world  commodity  agreements  that  are 
not  In  the  United  States'  best  interests. 
Thus,  I  am  not  very  enthusiastic  even 
about  our  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
OPEC  in  the  neax  future.  I  do  think  we 
will  have  to  keep  open  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject. Changes  in  market  conditions 
could  change  the  situation.  Some  of  the 
other  consuming  nations  also  may  force 
a  shift  In  this  position  by  attempting  to 
negotiate  their  own  oil  supply  agree- 
ments. I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
United  States  should  lead  the  pack. 

Of  course,  our  foreign  policy  relation- 
ship with  the  Arab  and  other  OPEC 


countries  is  at  the  heart  of  these  prob- 
lems. We  should  continue  to  strive  for 
improved  relations  with  these  countries, 
who  should  share  our  economic  intenst 
in  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  take  any  action  which  would 
compromise  Israel's  fundamental  inter- 
ests. For  example,  the  Arab  economic 
boycott  of  firms  doing  business  with  Is- 
rael is  simply  intolerable  and  should  be 
opposed  as  strongly  as  possible.  We  also 
should  continue  working  for  interna- 
tional arms  control  agreements  which 
would  affect  the  Middle  East,  although  it 
would  make  no  sense  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  its  own  arms  sales  untfl 
such  an  agreement  can  be  achieved. 

CONCLTTDING   REMARKS 

The  intensified  action  on  energy  bills 
in  July  seems  to  indicate  that  Congres- 
sional debate  on  energy  is  finally  coming 
to  a  head.  I  fervently  hope  this  is  the 
case.  The  time  for  action  should  have 
been  yesterday  and  certainly  is  now. 

Yet,  although  11/2  years  have  passed 
since  the  oil  embargo  and  more  than  6 
months  since  the  President  presented 
his  comprehensive  energy  program,  Con- 
gress hardly  has  begun  to  address  these 
problems.  We  have  not  even  managed 
to  complete  action  on  legislation  needed 
to  protect  the  country  from  another 
embargo,  such  as  the  bill  to  create  pe- 
troleum strategic  reserves  for  use  in 
emergency  situations.  The  only  Gov- 
ernment-imposed energy  conservation 
measure  thus  far  is  President  Ford's 
import  tariff,  which  Congress  did  not 
have  to  endorse  but  has  tried  to  remove. 
The  Congress  also  has  failed  to  take  the 
kind  of  domestic  action  necessary  to  im- 
prove our  long-run  domestic  energy 
production  outlook. 

I  mention  these  fiicts  not  for  any  par- 
tisan purpose,  but  because  I  am  extreme- 
ly concerned  about  them. 

If  nothing  else,  I  hope  that  this  state- 
ment has  emphasized  the  many -faceted 
nature  and  multitude  of  ramifications 
of  the  energy  problem  we  face.  No  one 
person  possibly  can  be  an  expert  on  all 
of  these  problems.  I  certainly  am  not. 

If  my  suggestions  for  energy  conserva- 
tion and  production  strategies  sound  am- 
bitious, it  is  because  I  would  rather  go 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  assuring  an 
adequate  energy  supply  than  not  far 
enough.  We  always  can  ease  our  conser- 
vation and  production  efforts,  but  an 
energy  squeeze  for  the  long-term  would 
leave  us  the  worst  kinds  of  choices. 

Iliis  statement  represents  my  best 
judgments,  based  on  what  I  know  at 
this  time,  of  the  directions  our  energy 
policies  ought  to  take.  However,  the 
overwhelming  nature  of  these  problems 
demands  that  we  proceed  with  flexibility 
and  with  open  minds.  It  demands  that 
we  not  let  those  large  egos,  for  which 
politicians  are  famous,  obstruct  our 
progress  on  these  problems.  It  demands 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  resolve  our 
honest  differences  in  judgment,  based 
upon  the  best  knowledge  and  facts  avail- 
able. We  must  forge  a  consensus  with 
which  to  move  ahead. 

The  Nation  must  move  on  with  the 
business  of  helping  to  meet  the  energy 
challenge.  As  Congress  shapes  its  con- 
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tribution,  we  must  strive  hard  to  treat 
all  our  citizens  fairly.  We  also  must  never 
lose  sight  of  our  goal— to  develop  the 
jnost  beneficial  energy  policy  possible 
for  fulfilling  the  diverse  needs  of  all  the 
people.        ^^^^^^^^^ 

DEATH  OF  EAMON  DE  VALERA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's Record,  in  tribute  to  Eamon  de 
Valera,  the  former  Presddent  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  who 
died  last  week,  I  included  a  number  of 
editorials  and  articles  from  U.S.  news- 
papers. Today,  I  have  had  the  chance 
to  see  the  memorials  hi  the  Irish  Times. 
In  tribute  to  the  i>assing  of  this  great 
leader  of  Irish  history,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  materials  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
current  issue  of  the  Irish  Echo  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Irish  Times,  Aug.  30, 1975] 
A  Towering  Piguke 

In  one  respect  at  least  there  will  be  no  dis- 
agreement about  Eamon  d©  Valera:  he  was  a 
great  man.  Great  in  controversy.  It  Is  true, 
but  great  also  In  his  love  for  Ireland,  In  his 
Tlsion,  his  tenacity,  his  Independence  of 
mind,  his  feeling  for  the  people  and  his 
generoelty.  In  a  large  measure  his  monument 
Is  the  Republic  of  Ireland  of  today,  with  Its 
weaknesses.  Its  Imperfections.  Its  ends  still 
to  be  tied  off;  but  also  Its  national  pride 
realised,  its  sense  of  dynamism,  Its  stability 
and  Its  old  divisions  largely  eradicated. 

The  controversies  which  surrounded  Mr. 
de  Valera — most  notably,  those  regarding  his 
activities  between  the  opening  of  the  Treaty 
negotiations  and  his  leading  Planna  PaU  into 
the  Dall— still  have  the  power  to  move.  His 
use  of  language  was  not  so  much  caireful  as 
convoluted,  giving  the  appearance  of  am- 
biguity even  to  the  reasonable,  and  to  his 
rancorous  opponents  that  of  dishonesty  or 
deceit. 

So  strong  was  his  persOMJlty  and  so  vio- 
lent were  the  passions  of  the  day  that  even 
his  great  age,  his  lengthy  absence  from  active 
politics  and  his  Indisputable  quality  of  rep- 
resentative national  leadership  have  not 
altogether  overcome  the  partisan  feelings  In- 
evitably Involved,  even  to  the  present  day. 

But  the  overwhelming  mass  of  people  In 
the  Republic  recognise  his  greatness,  accept 
Us  representative  quality,  and  could  not  but 
be  proud  of  the  massive  dignity  which  al- 
ways characterised  him,  especially  as  Presi- 
dent. Abroad,  as  many  an  Irishman  can  per- 
sonally testify,  his  name  Is  almost  synony- 
mous, to  the  ordinary  foreign,  with  that  of 
Ireland:  only  the  very  oldest  can  remember 
a  period  In  which  the  name  of  de  Valera  was 
not  a  household  word  to  be  held  In  honour, 
adulated  or  execrated.  In  politics,  that  Is  no 
mean  record,  particularly  since  his  name  Is 
borne  by  no  philosophy  or  school  of  political 
thought.  Perhaps  its  closest  Identification  Is 
with  a  style,  equally  dogged  In  opposition  or 
Oovemment,  that  consistently  expressed  one 
large  and  sometimes  dominant  strand  of 
Irtah  history. 

Mr.  de  Valera  first  came  to  prominence  as 
a  soldier,  but  essentially  he  was  a  constitu- 
tional politician,  even  if  the  tag  "slightly 
constitutional"  was  far  from  Planna  Pall. 
He  broke  with  Sinn  Peln  and  founded  hla 
P«rty.  He  was  eager  to  get  Into  the  Dall  and 
^.  T.  Cosgrave  wae  determined  to  help  him 
to  get  there.  The  shifts  and  strategems  of 
the  time,  and  the  hair-splitting  nonsense 
about  the  oath,  are  of  comparatively  little 
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Importance.  The  great  fact  Is  that  Planna 
PaUs  entry  Into  the  Dall  was  successfviUy 
and  peacefully  accomplished,  and  since  1932 
there  have  been  several  Impeccable  ex- 
change of  power. 

Mr.  de  Valera  ruled  his  own  party  (and 
the  country,  where  he  judged  It  appropriate) 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  his  attachment  to 
parliamentary  democracy  Is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  the 
very  survival  of  parliamentary  democracy  in 
this  part  of  Ireland  belongs  to  him. 

His  long  term  of  office  began  In  1932 
and  continued  unbroken  untU  1948.  Before 
the  second  World  War  he  had  on  his  hands 
the  economic  struggle  over  land  annuities 
which  led  to  the  agreement  with  NevUle 
Chamberlain,  giving  the  ports  back  to  Ire- 
land. This  had  followed  the  passing  In  De- 
cember, 1937,  of  a  new  Constitution  and  the 
appointment  of  Douglas  Hyde  as  first  Presi- 
dent under  Its  provisions. 

The  main  achievement  of  this  early  period 
was  the  Constitution,  a  document  that  can 
now  be  criticised  for  Its  narrow  approach  to 
social  matters  or,  still  more,  for  the  muddled 
thinking  It  has  encoviraged  on  the  question 
of  nationhood.  Even  in  Its  time  It  was  a 
mishmash  of  philosophies,  ranging  from  Mr. 
de  Valera 's  Innate  conservatism  to  18th-cen- 
tviry  concepts  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  19th- 
century  nationalism  by  way  of  WoUe  Tone 
and  O'Connell,  and  in  a  strange  way  the 
British  Constitution.  To  Northern  Unionists, 
of  course  It  staked  an  unacceptable  claim, 
but  the  de  Valera  pragmatism  weis  responsi- 
ble: refusing  to  limit  the  march  of  a  nation, 
he  chose  a  formula  that  confined  Jurisdic- 
tion effectively.  No  subsequent  Government 
has  seen  the  Constitution  as  endorsing  any 
action,  overt  or  covert,  to  further  the  objec- 
tive of  unity  against  the  will  of  the  majority 
m  the  North.  In  this  generation  something 
much  more  precise  Is  required  to  reflect  the 
shedding  of  outdated  notions  of  statehood; 
but  the  de  Valera  model  served  its  purpose 
at  a  period  that  stlU  bore  the  Imprint  of  the 
ClvU  War. 

But  more  than  this  can  be  said  for  the 
1937  Constitution:  the  thrust  of  Its  provi- 
sions was  generally  excellent  insofar  as  they 
were  designed  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of 
parliament,  assure  the  Independence  of  the 
judiciary,  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Institutions  of  State. 

The  first  test  of  the  reinforced  Independ- 
ence thus  formally  declared  came  at  the  out- 
break of  war  In  1939.  Mr.  de  Valera's  policy 
of  neutrality,  firmly  adhered  to.  In  spit©  of 
threats  and  cajolery  at  various  times  by 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  Is 
by  many  people  regarded  as  the  most  excel- 
lent achievement  of  his  long  career.  In  an 
exchange  over  the  radio  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  his  dignified  reply  to  Winston  Church- 
Ul's  scathing  attack  was  generally  applauded. 
Those  who  condemn  Ireland's  opting  out  of 
the  war  tend  to  forget  the  sensitivities  of 
the  time:  Mr.  de  Valera's  choice  was  not 
founded  on  any  lack  of  humanity  or  un- 
willingness to  participate  In  the  struggle 
for  democracy  against  totalitarianism,  as  his 
opponents  sometimes  claimed;  It  was  based 
on  the  necessity  to  steer  a  course  between 
those  who  contended  that  England's  diffi- 
culty would  justify  any  alliance,  however 
ugly,  and  the  advocates  of  joining  In  the  war 
(as  many  did  by  enlisting  In  the  British 
forces) .  It  has  been  argued  with  consider- 
able effectiveness  that  Ireland's  neutrality 
during  the  war  was.  In  fact,  the  best  con- 
tribution the  country  could  make  In  such 
circumstances  to  ensure  the  Allied  victory. 

Inevitably,  much  that  happened  at  this 
period  deepened  the  division  between  North 
and  South;  many  of  the  things  that  Mr.  de 
Valera  did  during  his  long  lifetime,  from 
his  early  meetings  with  Sir  James  Craig,  the 
first  Northern  Prime  Minister,  heightened 
the  suspicions  of  the  Northern  Unionists,  by 
whom  be   was   consistently   misunderstood. 


This  misunderstanding  was  reciprocal:  Mr. 
Ersklne  Chllders  (senior)  used  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  Unionist  position  to  him  without 
success.  In  this  falling,  also,  he  was  repre- 
sentative of  a  vast  section  of  his  feUow  coun- 
trymen. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  outstanding  Irish 
politician  of  the  century  should  have  ended 
his  career  as  President.  He  filled  the  office 
for  two  terms.  Since  his  retirement  he  llTed 
In  comparative  seclusion;  but  he  was  never 
a  man  for  display  outside  his  official  fiuic- 
tlons. 

The  long  story  of  his  political  career  is  an 
extraordinary  one.  He  survived  all  the  great 
figures  of  his  era,  and  there  Is  nobody  In 
the  political  world  today  with  quite  the  emi- 
nence he  won  and  kept  abroad. 

Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  about  his 
politics,  he  maintained  against  all  odds,  and 
sometimes  In  exacting  circumstances,  high 
personal  dignity  and  Integrity,  In  private  and 
public  life.  He  never  descended  to  personali- 
ties or  the  jeer  that  so  often  accompanies 
such  behaviour.  In  matters  of  religion  be 
was  a  model  of  tolerance  before  that  was  gen- 
erally acceptable  In  this  country,  and  It  Is 
clear  that  In  his  concept  of  Ireland  there 
was  not  a  shred  of  religious  animosity.  He 
dearly  wanted  the  restoration  of  the  Irish 
language.  His  efforts  to  achieve  this  were  not 
imaginative,  but  they  were  sincere. 

Although  he  was  not  Involved  in  the  first 
Oovemment  or  In  forming  the  structures 
that  led  to  It,  Eamon  de  Valera  left  an  In- 
delible mark  on  the  body  politic  of  this 
country.  It  was  he  who.  through  the  308  and 
40s,  more  than  anybody  else  created  the 
tradition  of  democratic  party  politics.  His 
style,  his  elegance  and  sincerity  were  un- 
mistakable. 

The  party  which  he  created,  Planna  Pall. 
Is  still  the  greatest  political  grouping  In  this 
country,  a  living,  vibrant,  political  memorial. 
Perhaps  his  personality  was  too  domlne^nt, 
so  that  the  natural  leader  often  triumphed 
over  the  democrat.  But  these  are  small  faults. 
Political  Ireland,  as  we  know  it  today,  owes 
an  Incalculable  debt  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man.  He  will  be  mourned  far  outside 
these  shores. 

[Prom  the  Irish  Times,  Aug.  30.  1976) 
Eamon  de  Valera  Is   Dxao 
most  inflttential  ikish  polmcal  leader  op 
this  century  dies  peacefully  in  his  93rd 
year state    funeral   to   glasnevin    next 

TUESDAY 

Eamon  de  Valera,  former  President  and 
Taolseach,  the  dominant  Irish  national 
leader  of  this  century,  died  Just  before  noon 
yesterday  at  Linden  Convalescent  Home,  In 
Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin.  Aged  92,  he  had  been 
lU  for  some  time  with  a  heavy  cold  and  had 
grown  steadily  weaker  over  the  pckst  few  days. 

Last  night,  as  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
former  President  by  public  figures  In  Ire- 
land and  abroad,  the  Government  announced 
that  he  wUl  be  accorded  a  State  funeral  next 
Tuesday,  which  will  be  a  day  of  national 
mourning. 

Heads  of  State  and  national  representa- 
tives from  many  countries  are  expected  to 
attend  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  the  late 
Mr.  de  Valera,  whose  prominence  at  home 
was  paralleled  by  his  stature  overseas  as 
Europe's  most  distinguished  elder  statesman. 

Eamon  de  Valera  was  the  most  dominant, 
Influential  and  controversial  Irish  national 
leader  of  this  century.  Head  of  Government 
for  a  total  of  21  years.  President  for  14,  he 
was  Ireland's  beet-known  statesman  abroad, 
and  his  political  and  national  career  was  In- 
extricably woven  Into  aU  the  major  events 
before,  during  and  after  the  foundation  of 
the  State  up  to  his  retirement  from  active 
politics.  His  last  flght — that  for  his  life — 
lasted  about  14  days.  He  caught  cold  two 
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weeks  ago  and  developed   bronchial  pneu 
monla. 

In  txim,  be  was  a  teacher, 
oner.  President  of  the  1918-21  R^ubll 
War    and    Opposition    leader 
raolseftch  and  President. 
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PUBLIC     EEACTION     SUBDT  ED 

His  death  had  been  expected  and  public 
reaction  was  subdued  rather  thin  shocked. 
People  in  towns  and  villages  thr  >ughout  the 
country  spoke  quietly  of  the  e:  ;traordlnary 
career  of  the  revolutionary  eader  who 
founded  Flanna  Fail  and  infi  uenced  the 
course  of  Irish  history  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Within  hours  of  his  death 
was  flown  at  half  mast  over 
Dublin,    where  Mr.  de   Valera 
mand  of  the  garrison  of 
the  1916  Rising. 

President  O  Dalalgh  went  on 
and  television  to  broadcast  a 
and  English,  in  the  course  of 
scribed  the  late  Mr.  de  Valera  as 
towering  figures  in  Irish  history. 

The  Taoiseach,  Mr.  Cosgrave, 
learned  with  regret  of  the  deatii 
Tanaiste,  Mr.  Corlsh,  said  that  M  ■ 
would  occupy  a  significant  place 
tory  of  this  country.  The  Flanna 
Mr.  Jack  Lynch,  said  he  believed 
would  put  Mr.  de  Valera  among 
Irishmen  of  all  time. 

FAMILY    AT    BEOSIOE 
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Mr.  de  Valera  died  at  11:55  a.n 
Lodge,    the    small    self-contained 
in  the  grounds  of  Linden 
where  he  was  living  In  retlremetit 
bis  wife,  Slnead,  had  moved  th  Te 
at  the  end  of  his  second  term  ai 
Slnead  Bean  de   Valera  died 
aged  97. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  de 
was  made   by   members  of  his 
said   be   had  died   peacefully 
bis  death  was  bronchial  pneumoi^a 
diac  failure. 

Soon    after    midday,     R.T.E. 
grammes  were  interrupted  and 
death  was  broadcast.  Normal 
radio  and  television  were  suspended 
placed  by  solemn  music, 
Mr.  de  Valera's  life  and  broadcast 

The  former  President's  four 
daughters     were     present     at 
throughout   the    morning   as   his 
deteriorated    rapidly    and 
present    in    his    final    moments 
priests — Mr.  de  Valera's  grandso 
Shan    O    Culv,    who   admlnlsterei  1 
Rites,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Willli.m 
C.S.Sp..  Blackrock  College,  Chaplain 
den  Convalescent  Home. 

Mr.    de    Valera's    p)ersonal 
Brian  Alton,  attended  him  at 
also  present  were  his  personal 
very  many  years.  Miss  M^ire  NI 
and  Col.  Tom  McNamara.   who 
his   AJJ.C.'s    during    his    time 
Uachtaraln.  Mr.  Lynch   called  at 
during  the  morning  and  was 
Mr.  de  Valera  died. 

PRESISBNT    PATS    RESPECT^ 

Soon  after  the  death,  Presldeni 
and  his  wife  drove  from  Aras  an 
to  the  home  to  pay  their 

The  de  Valera  famUy  Issued  a 
no   flowers   be   sent,   and   also 
Lodge  should  remain  private.  Aft 
tlon  with  the  family  during  the 
the  Oovernment  prepared  details 
neral  arrangements. 

Mr.  de  Valera  had,  by  his  own 
quietly  at  the  Linden  home  an< 
silent  In  public  on  the  political 
day.  One  of  his  few  public 
hlB  wife's  death  last  January 
Mansion  House  last  March,  when 
a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 
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He  Is  survived  by  his  sons.  Major  Vlvlon  de 
Valera,  T.D.,  controlling  director  of  Irish 
Press,  Ltd.,  Dr.  Eamon  de  Valera,  the  gyna- 
cologlst.  Dr.  Toirleach  de  Valera,  Taxing 
Master,  and  Professor  Ruaidhri  ds  Valera, 
professor  of  archaeology,  U.C.D.,  and  by  his 
daughters,  Malrin,  who  Is  a  professor  of  bot- 
any at  U.C.O.  and  Mrs.  Emer  O  Culv. 


Body  Will  Lie  in  State  Prom  Tonight  in 
Dublin  Castle 
(By  James  Downey) 
Mr.  De  Valera's  body,  dressei  in  the  habit 
of  the  Carmelite  Order,  will  He  in  state  in 
St.  Patricks  Hall,  Dublin  Castle,  from  this 
evening  until  Monday  evening,  when  the  re- 
mains will  be  removed  to  the  Pro-Cathedral. 
Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  State  funeral,  will 
be  a  national  day  of  mourning  and  Govern- 
ment offices  will   be  closed  In  the  morning. 
The  Covernment,  in  a  statement  last  night, 
expressed   the   Viish   that   private   employers 
should  also  give  their  employees  time  off  to 
pay    their    respects    as    the    cortege    passes 
through  Dublin. 

The  lylng-ln-state  and  the  funeral  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  massively  attended 
events  of  their  kind  in  Ireland  in  this  cen- 
tury. Although  a  total  of  more  than  24 
hours  has  been  allocated  for  public  access  to 
the  lylng-ln-state  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
will  be  adequate  for  the  vast  crowds  which 
are  anticipated,  and  consideration  may  later 
be  given  to  extending  the  hours  of  access. 

The  former  President's  Tri -colour-draped 
coffin,  lying  on  a  gun  carriage  and  accom- 
panied by  a  motor-cycle  escort  of  honour, 
will  be  taken  at  7  p.m.  today  from  Talbot 
Lodge,  Blackrock.  At  the  foot  of  Grafton 
Street  the  procession  will  be  Joined  by  a  mili- 
tary marching  party  and  by  the  Army  No.  1 
Band  for  the  last  part  of  the  Journey  to 
Dublin  Castle. 

There,  the  coffin  will  be  carried  into  St. 
Patrick's  Hall  by  a  miUtary  bearer  party,  and 
a  guard  of  honour  will  be  placed  on  the 
catafelque.  Members  of  the  public  will  be 
admitted  to  St.  Patrick's  Hall  from  8:30  p.m. 
to  11  p.in.  today,  from  9  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  to- 
morrow and  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Monday. 

The  State  Apartments  will  be  closed  then, 
to  enable  the  de  Valera  family  to  pay  their 
last  re.spects  privately.  At  7  p.m.  the  gun 
carriage  bearing  the  coffin,  again  accom- 
panied by  the  hand  and  marching  party,  will 
proceed  to  the  Pro-Cathedral.  A  military 
guard  of  honour  will  be  mounted  in  the 
cathedral. 

After  Requiem  Mass  in  the  Pro-Cathedral 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  funeral  will  take 
place  to  Olasnevln  Cemetery.  About  400 
troops  win  march  In  the  processon;  an  offi- 
cer escort  will  march  on  either  side  of  the 
procession. 


[Prom  the  Irish  Times,  Aug.  30,  1975] 

"Among  People  Striving  To  Be  Free"  His 

Name   Is  Stnonymous  With  Ireland 

Many  tributes  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  who 
died  at  11:55  a.m.  yesterday,  were  received  In 
Dublin  last  night.  Early  messages  of  sym- 
pathy came  from  Queen  Elizabeth  n  and  the 
British  Premier.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson. 

President  O  Dalalgh  said:  "Throughout 
the  world,  and.  In  particular,  among  peoples 
striving  to  be  free,  his  name  has  been  a 
synonym  for  the  struggle  for  Irish  Independ- 
ence." 

Cardinal  Conway  remembered  him  as  "a 
great  charismatic  figiire"  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slmms,  recalled  bis  concern 
for  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  Presbyterian 
Moderator,  Dr.  G.  Temple  Lundle.  mentioned 
that  Mr.  de  Valera  was  prepared  to  take 
unpopular  measures  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  State. 

The  Chief  Rabbi,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac 
Cohen,  said  he  regarded  him  as  a  "world 
statesman  Imbued  with  the  highest  princi- 


ples of  religious  faith,  national  pride  and 
human  brotherhood." 

There  were  very  brief  messages  from  the 
Taoiseach,  Mr.  Cosgrave,  and  the  Tanaiste 
Mr.  Corlsh.  Mr.  Cosgrave  said:  "I  have  Just 
learned  with  regret  of  the  death  of  former 
President  de  Valera.  The  Government's  offer 
of  a  State  funeral  for  the  former  President 
has  been  accepted  by  the  de  Valera  family." 
Mr.  Corlsh  said:  "I  deeply  regret  the  death 
of  Eamon  de  Valera.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family.  He  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  to  the  service 
of  the  Irish  people  and  will  occupy  a  signlfl- 
cant  place  in  the  history  of  this  country." 

The  Flanna  Fall  leader,  Mr.  Jack  Lynch, 
said  he  espoused  peace  and  reconciliation 
after  fighting  for  Ireland's  freedom. 

The  text  of  President  O  Dalalgh's  messace 
Is: 

"One  of  the  towering  figures  in  Irish  his- 
tory has  answered  the  last  call,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  lips. 

"But  his  spirit  abides  with  the  land  he 
loved  unwaveringly.  To  the  end,  he  bore  him- 
self as  a  scholar,  a  statesman  and  a  soldier. 
"Throughout  the  world,  and  In  particular, 
among  peoples  striving  to  be  free,  his  name 
has  been  a  synonym  for  the  struggle  for 
Irish  Independence." 

Cardinal  Conway  said  the  death  of  Mr.  de 
Valera  marked  the  passing  of  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  Irish  history.  He  was  a  great  charis- 
matic figure,  who  had  played  an  immensely 
significant  role  in  the  history  of  Ireland  In 
this  century. 

"All  this  Is  well  known,"  said  the  Cardinal. 
"What  is  less  well  known  is  the  intensity  of 
his  Christian  faith  and  devotion.  This  was 
really  extraordinary.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  his  devotion  to  the  Mass  and  to  the 
reading  of  the  Gospels  lay  at  the  very  heart 
of  his  personal  life.  Even  up  to  the  end  he 
was  meticulous  about  reciting  the  Angelus  at 
noon  and  six  In  the  evening  every  day. 

"In  this  combination  of  great  intelligence 
and  political  acumen,  with  an  Intense  com- 
mitment to  his  faith,  lies  the  explanation,  I 
believe,  of  his  great  strength  of  character,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  impact  which  he  made 
on  the  history  of  our  times,"  the  Cardinal 
said. 

Dr.  Slmms  said  former  President  de  Valera's 
devoted  sense  of  duty  and  his  sustained  in- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens,  were 
greatly  welcomed  by  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  de  Valera  had  associated  himself  with 
the  events  In  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  in 
this  had  done  much  to  foster  good  relations 
among  all. 

kindliness 
"I  was  always  Impressed  by  his  kindliness 
and  his  ability  to  give  time  and  attention, 
even  In  matters  of  apparently  small  impor- 
tance," said  Dr.  Slmms.  "I  recall  a  day.  Just 
40  years  ago,  when  he  made  himself  available 
to  me,  then  an  assistant  curate,  to  bring  the 
leader  of  Assyrian  Church  to  meet  him  In 
Dublin,  In  order  to  acknowledge  Mr.  de 
Valera's  helpfulness  to  his  flock  In  their  diffi- 
cult situation.  When  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, Mr.  de  Valera  had  shown  his  concern  for 
the  position  of  this  Church  and  I  realised  at 
the  time  something  of  his  concern  for  people 
and  his  sense  of  fairness  In  such  a  problem. 
"On  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  I  send 
this  message  of  sympathy  to  members  of  the 
family,  and  assure  them  of  our  prayers  and 
special  thoughts  at  this  time.  With  many 
others  he  paid  tribute  to  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished life  of  service  and  statesmanship," 
the  Primate  said. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Temple  Lundle,  Mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  Ireland,  said: 

"The  passing  of  Eamon  de  Valera  marks 
the  end  of  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  Is- 
land, with  which  he  was  closely  Involved  at 
many  points.  His  political  role  was  often  • 
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nifltter  of  much  controversy  but  even  those 
opposed  to  his  policies  recognised  his  deter- 
mination and  sincerity  of  purpose.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  government  should  govern  and 
was  prepared  to  take  unpopular  measures  ta 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  State. 

■As  a  democrat,  Mr.  de  Valera  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church 
government,  and  officially  attended  the  open- 
tag  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  when  it 
last  met  in  Dublin  In  1969. 

"Mr.  de  Valera  was  also  notable  for  his 
many  academic  Interests.  Among  these  were 
Ills  devotion  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  he  helped  to  found  the  In- 
stitute of  Advanced  Studies,  which  has  done 
much  to  enhance  the  standing  of  Ireland  In 
the  world  of  scientific  research. 

•We  express  sympathy  to  his  family  and  all 
those  who  mourn  his  passing." 

The  most  Rev.  Dermot  Ryan,  of  Dublin, 
sent  messages  to  Major  Vlvlon  de  Valera,  the 
President,  tiie  Taoiseach  and  to  Mr.  Lynch. 

Tiie  most  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  in  a  tribute,  .-aid:  "I  knew  him 
best  m  his  later  year.s  and  always  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  him  at  Aras  an  Uach- 
taraln. He  frequently  reminliced  about  the 
past  and  1  felt  at  times  that  I  was  listening 
to  history. 

"Once  he  described  most  vividly  his  send- 
ing the  Dublin  Fire  Brigade  to  help  Belfast 
on  the  night  of  the  air  raid  on  Easter  Tues- 
day. 1941.  He  relived  the  incident  as  he  re- 
called his  exhortations  to  haste  after  brief 
hesitations  about  neutrality. 

"He  was  a  good  friend  to  my  predecessor 
and  was  on  especially  close  terms  with  his 
near  contemporary.  Archbishop  Gregg. 

"I  send  warmest  sympathy  from  all  our 
people  to  his  family  and  friends." 

Dr.  Cohen  said:  "On  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Ireland  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  sorrow  on  the  death  of  Ireland's  be- 
loved senior  statesman.  His  wise  and  serene 
deportment  belled  the  stormy  pomical  life 
that  he  had  successfully  Jed  on  behalf  of  Irish 
Independence. 

"I  consider  it  one  of  my  outstanding  priv- 
ileges that  I  enjoyed  a  close  personal  relatlon- 
Bhip  of  deepest  admiration  and  affection  with 
this  great  historic  personality. 

"Mr.  de  Valera  was  a  world  statesman  who 
was  imbued  with  the  highest  principles  of 
religious  faith,  national  pride  and  human 
brotherhood.  May  his  soul  be  united  with  the 
righteous  of  mankind  and  bring  blessing 
and  peace  to  his  people." 

BRITISH   MESSAGES 

Queen  Elizabeth,  In  a  message  to  President 
0  Dalalgh,  said: 

"I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
de  Valera.  I  send  my  condolences  to  you  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Irish  Republic." 

Mr.  Wilson  said:  "On  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  I  offer  our  condolences 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  de  Valera.  We  recognise 
and  respect  his  life-long  devotion  to  his 
country.  I  send  our  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  to  Irishmen  all  over  the  world  who  are 
mourning  his  death." 

Another  British  tribute  came  from  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  Mr.  James  Callaghan,  who  Is 
holidaying  in  West  Cork.  He  said.  In  p  mes- 
sage to  the  Government:  "I  send  you  my 
deepest  sympathy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  de 
Valera.  I  have  known  him  for  30  years  and 
have  always  been  impressed  by  his  service 
and  dedication  to  his  coi'.ntry,  which  have 
earned  him  a  unique  place  in  Irish  history." 

The  former  Nationalist  Party  leader,  Mr. 
Eddie  McAteer,  said  in  Derry:  "We  are  still 
too  close  to  this  great  flgure  to  measure  prop- 
erly his  place  in  Irish  history  or  our  hearts.'' 

The  former  Northern  Premier,  Lord  O'Neill 
of  the  Maine,  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  Mr.  de  Valera's  death.  "He  treated  me  very 
kindly  when  I  met  blm  at  the  Park.  I  bad  a 
happy  relationship  with  blm." 


Another  former  Premier,  Mr.  Brian  Faulk- 
ner, now  U.P.N.I.  leader,  said:  "His  Irish 
politics  and  mine  were  poles  apart.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  principle  and  he  was  not  afraid 
to  take  action  agai.ist  the  men  of  violence 
during  the  'fifties  I.E.A.  campaign." 

One  of  the  warmeit  political  tributes  came 
from  the  Flanna  Pall  Leader.  Mr.  Lyi:ch,  who 
served  in  Mr.  de  Valera's  Government. 

He  said:  "T&  Eamon  de  Valera  marbb  agus 
t4  deire  laghta  do  saol  a  caithfeadh  ar  son 
na  hEire.ann. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  pay  adequate 
tribute  to  Eamon  de  Valera.  I  have  known 
him  a.id  worked  under  him  for  half  my 
life.  I  have  admired  him  and  been  inspired 
by  him  all  my  life.  Therefore  I  know  that  my 
assessment  of  him  Is  subjective,  but  I  believe 
that  history  will  put  him  amongst  the 
greatest  Irishmen  of  all  time. 

"Hi3  Influence  o:i  the  development  of  mod- 
ern Ireland  was  enormous.  He  loved  Ireland; 
he  loved  its  people;  he  loved  Its  culture  and 
especially  it  language. 

FOUGHT    IN    ARMS 

'He  fought  in  arms  for  Ireland's  freedom 
but  when  he  saw  that  'the  continuance  of 
the  struggle  in  arms  was  unwise  in  the  na- 
tional iiiterest'  he,  for  50  years  in  elected 
office,  espoused  peace  throughout  the  land 
and  reconciliation  between  all  Irish  men  and 
women. 

"His  commitment  to  Ireland  was  total;  bis 
spirit  was  indomitable;  his  concern  for,  bis 
courtesy  towards,  and  his  understanding  of 
all  people,  even  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
blm,  v/ere  absolute. 

"He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In  his 
God  and  in  his  country,  and  his  every  word 
and  deed  exemplified  this. 

"He  was  a  simple  man  and,  by  any  stand- 
ards, a  great  man.  His  simplicity  became  his 
greatness  and  his  greatness  his  simplicity. 
His  expressed  wUh  was  that  no  oration  of 
him  be  made  at  his  grave  on  his  burial. 

"Aa  be  Joins  bis  dead  wife,  Sln6ad,  in  the 
presence  of  his  Creator,  I,  on  behalf  of  the 
Flanna  Fail  Party  and  organisation,  which 
he  founded,  offer  to  our  colleague,  his  son, 
Vlvlon,  and  the  other  members  of  his  family 
and  to  his  personal  secretary,  M&lre  Nl  Cheal- 
lalgh,  who  served  blm  devotedly  for  so  long, 
my  sincere  sympathy. 

"I  thank  God  that  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  serving  under  Eamon  de 
Valera." 

The  Flanna  Fall  Dublin  city  council  group 
met  last  night,  conveyed  sympathy  to  the  de 
Valera  family  and  adjourned. 

Dublin  city  community  council  sent  the 
following  message  to  Major  Vlvlon  de  Valera. 

"Dublin  city  community  councillors  ex- 
tend to  you  and  to  your  family  their  sincere 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  your  eminent 
father. 

"Eamon  de  Valera's  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  human  dignity  and  freedom  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  civilisation  itself  en- 
dures. With  his  death  we  In  Ireland  mourn 
the  pa'=slng  of  a  patriot  and  of  a  statesman 
of  world  statvire  and  renown." 

(Prom  tbe  Irlsb  Time,  Aug.  30, 1975) 

Eamon    de    Valera:     1882-1975 — The    Con- 

troversul    olant    of    modern    ireland; 

Revoltjtionart,     Hero,     Politician,     and 

Statesman,   He   Moulded   the   Nation   op 

TODAT 

(By  Michael  Mclnerney) 
Eamon  de  Valera's  almoet  totally  p>oUtlcal 
career  paradoxically  began  wltb  a  soldier's 
role  In  Easter  Week  1916.  Barely  a  year  later 
he  became  the  nation's  political  leader.  For 
almoet  60  years  since  then  bis  public  life  was 
completely  confined  to  politics,  to  tbe  day  In 
June,  1973,  when  he  retired  from  tbe  highest 
"non-polltlcal"  poet  of  all.  President  of  tbe 
Republic.  Even  In  retirement  his  llvUig  pres- 


ence in  Ireland  has  had  its  own  significance. 
Just  as  his  death  now  will  have  its  own  special 
effect  on  the  future  of  Irish  politics. 

He  was  born  in  Manhattan,  New  "JTork,  on 
October  14th,  1882.  His  mother,  Catherine 
Coll,  was  reared  In  the  village  of  Knockmore, 
Bruree,  Co.  Limerick,  and  his  father  Vlvlon 
de  Valera,  was  born  In  Spain,  the  son  of  a 
Spanlsh-CuDan  trader.  The  young  Catherine 
and  Vlvlon  were  married  on  September  19th, 
1881,  in  Greenville,  New  Jersey.  Their  first 
child,  registered  as  George  and  christened 
Edward,  had,  however,  only  the  faintest 
memory  of  his  mother  a'nd  father  In  their 
New  York  home,  for  bis  father  died  two  years 
after  bis  son's  birth.  Eamon  de  Valera,  re- 
ceived devoted  love  and  kindness  for  14  years 
when  be  was  brought  to  bis  grandmother's 
cottage  at  Bniree.  His  mother  remained  on  in 
New  Tork  and,  though  she  remarried  some 
years  later,  she  kept  In  life -long  touch  with 
her  pon. 

De  Valera's  life  was  no  continuous  triumph. 
There  were  high  mountain  peaks  and  deep 
valleys,  and  also  paradox.  There  was  death 
sentence,  commuted  to  life  imprisonment 
after  the  glory  of  1916.  Following  1921,  and 
tbe  mountain  peak  of  compelling  tbe  British 
to  tbe  Truce,  there  came  the  dark  valley  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  then  the  triumphant 
recovery  of  Sinn  Fein,  shortly  to  be  followed 
by  a  new  Republican  split,  and  yet  a  later 
triumph.  In  sill — and  this  shows  tbe  extraor- 
dinary resilience  of  the  man — he  was  to 
build  three  great  national  organisations; 
after  1916,  after  1922,  and  again  In  1926  when 
be  built  Flanna  Fail,  the  organization  which 
proved  to  be  the  most  lasting  and  fruitful 
for  him. 

De  Valera's  failures.  If  they  could  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  him,  were  related  to 
Northern  Ireland  and  also  to  social,  economic 
and  cultural  problems  when  he  was  hesMl  of 
Government,  with  two  interludes,  between 
1932  and  1957. 

Eamon  de  Valera's  life  story,  however,  can- 
not be  told  simply  In  snatches  from  famous 
headlines.  He  had  many  careers,  far  exceed- 
ing Shakespeare's  "Seven  Ages  of  Man."  First, 
tbe  military  Commandant,  then  national 
leader  of  the  freedom  struggle,  then  Presi- 
dent of  Ireland's  first  free  Assembly  and 
President  of  tbe  Irlsb  Republic  In  Its  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  struggle  against  Britain, 
then  tbe  defeated  political  leader  engaged  In 
Civil  War  politics  against  tbe  first  Irish 
Government. 

Finally,  President  of  tbe  Executive  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  and  Taoiseach  of  a  sover- 
eign Republic  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
ultimately  Its  President.  When  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  tbe  Republic  he  became  a  world  states- 
man as  President  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
HiSTonY  lessons 

His  very  early  background  did  not  fore- 
shadow a  great  future.  He  learned  of  Irish 
history  from  his  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Coll, 
from  bis  Uncle  Patrick  and  from  the  local 
parish  priest.  Father  Eugene  Sheehy,  the 
"Land  League-Priest,"  uncle  of  Dr.  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien.  The  priest  "taught  me  patri- 
otism," he  says.  He  learr.ed  of  Ireland's 
struggle  against  England,  of  Tone,  tbe  United 
Irishmen,  the  Young  Irelanders.  of  the  Fen- 
ians and  the  Land  League,  of  Mltchelstown 
in  1887,  of  the  Parnell  tragedy,  and  even  of 
social  wrongs  from  his  Uncle  Pat,  a  member 
of  Davltt's  Land  and  Labour  League. 

Though  those  years  provided  barely  "frugal 
comfort,"  they  were  by  no  means  unhappy. 

In  West  Limerick  he  developed  that  devout 
Catholicism  which  was  to  have  such  a  re- 
markable influence  on  bis  philosophy,  char- 
acter and  politics,  and  which  caused  him 
once  to  think  of  becoming  a  priest.  And  yet, 
later,  on  national  issues  he  was  to  develop 
an  Independence  of  mind  in  relation  to  tbe 
Church.  When  chained  with  being  a  for- 
eigner be  replied  "I  was  reared  in  a  farm 
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De   Valera   was   to   prove   a 
student  at  Bruree  National 
at  the  Christian  Brothers  Schoo ! 
He  won  scholarships  and 
paid  bis  way  to  Blackrock 
University  Colleges,  Dublin,  his 
helped  by  part-time  teaching. 
He  graduated  In  the  former 
slty  and  pursued  poetgraduate 
In  the  National  University  of 
Its   formation    and   also   at 
Dublin,   under   the   Professor  ( 
and  the  Royal  Astronomer  of 
mund  T.  Whlttaker.  He  taught 
College,  at  Carysfort  College 
College.    Though    his 
feasorshlps  at  Oalway  and  Cork 
down,  he  secured  a  post  at  May 
In  these  years  from  1898  to  19 
Valera  was  fully  engaged  using 
energy,  not  only  In  his  studies 
athletics    at   both    Blackrock 
and  In  rugby  football  In  which 
long  friend.  Mick  Ryan,  won  so 
national  caps. 

In  Bruree  he  had  made  his 
ance  with  history  and  tradition 
took  a  horse-tram  from 
to  OConnell  Bridge  In  the  lat< 
1898.  he  would  be  aware  that 
belUon  was  being  celebrated  and 
Tone,  who  had  united  Protestaqt 
oUc,  was  being  hailed  as  the 
Irish  leaders.  He  would  know 
had  died  only  seven  years 
all  hopes  of  Home  Rule  from 
that  only  now  were  efforts 
unite  the  sundered  and  dlsgrace<  1 
to  make  a  new  effort  to  solve 
and   Home   Rule   problem.   Thai 
local  government  had  come  to 
first   time   ever,   and  Land  Acts 
proposed. 

He  would  not  have  known 
about  that  time  Tom  Clarke  anc 
Ian  leaders  were  returning  to 
jails  and  planning  revolution 
the   British.   He   would  have 
threat  of  new  Boer  wars,  thougli 
role  his  future  friend.  Ersklne 
even  then  planning  to  play, 
turning  to  Ireland  to  found 
land  was  pregnant  with  new  life 
Workers'  Republic  was  on  sale  ir 
Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  and 
tlonal  Theatre  and   Its  plays  w 
controversy  and  the  Gaelic 
formed. 
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With  such  a  renaissance  arouiid  him  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  the  young  d(  Valera  was 
stimulated  Into  participation,  [n  1908  he 
Joined  the  Gaelic  League.  He  was  a  student 
of  Irish  at  the  Lelnster  College  i  nd  through 
these  studies  he  met  and  won,  i  gainst  keen 
competition,  his  beautiful  and  gli  ted  bride  to 
be,  Sln^ad  Flanagan,  and  married  her  two 
yetu^  later  In  St.  Paul's,  Arran  Quay,  E>ubltn. 
He  more  or  less  conducted  the  ceremony  In 
Irish  himself:  as  the  priest  did  nc  t  know  suf- 
ficient Irish  the  young  enthusiast  prompted 
him.  Through  the  Gaelic  League  :ie  met  men 
like  MacDonagh  who,  five  years  Ikter,  caused 
him  to  join  the  Irish  Volunteers  on  their 
foundation  in  November.  1913. 

MacDonagh  made  him  captain  of  the 
Donnybrook  Volunteer  Company!  He  Imme- 
diately bought  himself  a  rifle  and  a  uniform 
and  took  part  In  the  Howth  gunlrunnlng  of 
Chllders  and  his  Asgard.  In  Ju|y  1914.  In 
1915  he  was  a  C<Mnmandant,  talflng  part  In 
meetings  with  Pearse,  MacDonagh  and 
Clarke,  to  decide  on  the  principles  of  a 
Rising.  Next  he  was  Invited  by  MacDotiagh 
to  become  a  member  of  the  I.RtB.  after  he 
bad  complained  that  some  of  bli  junior  of- 
ficers were  securing  more  infornatlon  than 
he.  At  first  he  refused  to  join  the  pecret,  con- 
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splratorlal  organisation,  so  subject  to  secret 
order,  but  eventually  he  joined  though  he 
refused  to  attend  any  I.R.B.  meetings. 

Against  the  decision  to  call  the  Easter  Week 
Rising  of  1916,  "as  a  soldier"  he  Instantly 
obeyed  MacDonagh.  His  orders  were  to  guard 
the  south-eastern  approaches  to  the  City 
and  his  headquarters  were  at  Boland's  Mills 
on  Easter  Monday,  1916.  He  proved  efficient 
and  enterprising,  studying  military  matters 
and  his  allotted  area  with  mathematical 
thoroughness. 

De  Valera's  men  were  the  last  to  surrender 
and  he  wm  detained  under  arrest.  His  re- 
prieve from  a  death  sentence  is  attributed 
to  that  delay  rather  than  to  his  American 
birth.  The  earlier  executions  of  Clarke, 
Pearse.  MacDonagh  and  others  had  caused 
widespread  revulsion  in  England  as  well  as 
Ireland.  Bernard  Shaw  made  a  forceful  de- 
mand to  end  the  killings  and  so  did  Red- 
mond and  John  Dillon  of  the  Irish  Party. 

De  Valera  felt  that  the  death  sentence  was 
certain.  His  "last  letters"  of  farewell  were 
surprisingly  cheerful.  The  death  sentence 
came  on  May  8th.  but  after  a  short  interval, 
was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  He  ac- 
cepted both  without  visible  emotion. 

ELECTED    PRESIDENT 

Released  a  year  later,  De  Valera  was  auto- 
matically accepted,  even  by  all  the  Repub- 
licans at  home,  as  the  man  to  lead  them 
forward.  Dressed  In  his  1916  uniform  he  con- 
ducted his  own  electoral  campaign  in  East 
Clare.  The  uniform  of  course  had  been 
banned  by  the  authorities. 

Eamon  de  Valera  was  now  In  his  35th  year, 
married,  with  a  young  family,  and  only  about 
a  month  out  of  prison  but  with  no  experi- 
ence whatever  of  politics  he  had  become  the 
central  figure  In  an  Ireland  which  had  many 
rival  national  but  fragmented  organisations. 
He  saw  the  key  aim  as  securing  the  unity  of 
all  these  bodies  into  one  national  organisa- 
tion, to  reconcile  the  Republican  volunteers 
with  the  dual -monarchist  Sinn  P6in  and  the 
secret  I.R.B.  with  democratic  organisations. 

At  a  vital  meeting  during  which  at  one 
point,  Cathal  Brugha,  Rory  O'Connor  and 
others  were  actually  storming  out  of  the 
Mansion  House  in  protest  against  a  state- 
ment of  Griffith,  de  Valera  achieved  what 
had  seemed  to  be  impossible;  the  agreement 
of  all  the  diverse  elements  to  unite  In  one 
organisation.  The  formula  was  "Sinn  P61n 
seeks  to  secure  the  Republic,  but  having 
achieved  that  status,  the  Irish  people  may, 
by  referendum,  choose  their  own  form  of 
Government". 

The  compromise  was  accepted  unanimous- 
ly. But  It  was  almost  swamped  at  the  first 
Sinn  P6ln  Ard  Fhels,  a  few  weeks  later,  when 
de  Valera  was  elected  President  after  Grif- 
fith had  withdrawn.  Michael  Collins,  then 
almost  unknown,  was  elected  to  the  execu- 
tive at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 

De  Valera  had  become  President  of  the 
greatest  mass  organisation  chat  Ireland  had 
ever  known.  He  had  combln€<  Volunteers, 
IJi3.,  the  Irish  Volunteers,  the  old  Sinn 
P61n,  Citizen  Army  and  Labour  groups,  the 
Liberty  Corps  and  others  into  one  mass  "Sinn 
Fein"  organisation.  (The  I.R3..  however,  re- 
mained a  separate  body,  secretly,  and  all  its 
members  remained  In  Sinn  P61n  and  the 
Volunteers). 

SINN    FEIN    VICTOBT 

De  Valera  himself  drafted  the  comprehen- 
sive constitution,  alms,  means  and  form  of 
organisation  for  the  new  Sinn  P6in  and  for 
the  Volunteers.  Now,  however,  came  a  re- 
markable and  significant  change  in  tactics, 
strategy  and  outlook.  Though  wearing  his 
Easter  week  uniform  everywhere  and  pro- 
claiming his  eternal  allegiance  to  Easter 
Week  and  Its  martyred  leaders  and  to  their 
alms,  de  Valera  Ignored  and  rejected  the 
methods,  tactics  and  conspiracy  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  th»  organisation 
which    had    planned    and   carried    through 
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Easter  Week.  He  severed  his  own  connection 
with  it  and  advised  his  friends  to  do  so 
Cathal  Brugha  also  left  the  IMS.  Prom  that 
moment  began  his  rivalry  with  Collins. 

Lloyd  George's  attempt  to  Impose  con- 
scription on  Ireland  was  to  be  one  of  the 
g»-eat  factors  In  giving  Sinn  F61n,  after  less 
than  a  year,  a  colossal  victory  in  the  Decem- 
ber General  Elections,  winning  73  seats  out  of 
105  for  the  whole  of  Ireland;  the  Unionists 
however,  won  26  seats  In  the  North  On 
January  21st,  1919,  27  of  the  73  elected  Be- 
publlcans  set  up  their  own  Parliament  D4ll 
Elreann.  Though  the  36  members,  includine 
de  Valera  and  Griffith,  arrested  during  the 
conscription  campaign,  could  not  be  present 
the  remaining  D&ll  Deputies  ratified  the  Be- 
pubUc  proclaimed  in  1916,  and  referred  to 
"the  existing  state  of  war  between  Ireland 
and  England". 

It  was  a  reference  acted  on  literally,  but 
by  chance,  when  Republican  Volunteers  un- 
der Dan  Brecn  ambushed  and  shot  dead  two 
RJ.C.  men  that  same  day  In  Tlpperary,  it 
opened  a  "war"  that  was  to  last  for  more 
than  two  years. 

De  Valera  had  been  arrested  in  May  1918 
On  February  3rd,  1919,  he  made  a  spectacu- 
lar escape  from  Lincoln  Jail.  He  held  secret 
meetings  of  his  "Government"  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Dublin  Archbishop's  Palace.  With 
the  general  release.  In  May,  of  Irish  prisoners 
from  British  Jails,  however,  he  ventured  to 
attend  the  D&il  and  was  elected  unanimously 
as  President,  appointing  his  own  national 
Government.  He  was  not  re-arrested. 

Satisfied  with  the  phenomenal  success  of 
the  Movement  at  home,  de  Valera  now  took 
a  decision  which  has  been  severely  criticised 
He  decided  to  visit  the  United  States.  He  had 
four  aims :  to  seek  American  Presidential  and 
Congress  recognition  of  the  newly  declared 
Irish  Republic,  to  seek  public  support  for 
that  Republic,  to  raise  a  Republican  loan  and 
to  unite  the  different  Irish-American  organ- 
isations which  had  been  bitterly  disrupted. 
He  was  smuggled  to  New  York  In  a  ship's 
hold  infested  with  rats.  Illegally  landed.  In 
a  stay  that  lasted  18  months,  he  faUed  In  the 
first  mission,  recognition  from  President  and 
Congress,  partially  succeeded  in  the  unity 
effort,  raised  $6m.  In  Republican  Bonds  and 
won  wide  public  support. 

The  visit,  however,  had  the  ominous  effect 
that  his  absence  gave  Michael  Collins  free- 
dom to  strengthen  the  I.R.B.  and  its  In- 
fluence In  the  Volunteers  and  Sinn  Win.  It 
also  allowed  enmity  to  grow  between  Collins 
and  Cathal  Brugha,  Minister  for  Defence,  on 
the  issue  of  control  of  the  Army. 

When  de  Valera  returned  to  Ireland  in 
December,  1920,  his  Influence  was  stUl  so 
powerful  that  he  was  able  to  effect  a  strategic 
change  In  the  army  operations.  His  strategy 
was  to  "make  British  Government  impoeslble 
In  Ireland".  He  also  tried  to  insist  on  strict 
DdU  control  of  the  Army,  a  blow  at  IJ13. 
Influence,  which  emphasised  the  growing 
rivalry  between  himself  and  Collins. 

TRUCE  DECLARED 

Events  were  moving  to  decision.  Ilie  Black 
and  Tan  repression  In  Ireland  was  causing 
most  unrest  Inside  Britain  and  In  the  United 
States.  Moves  for  peace  were  initiated  by 
Britain  and  on  June  22nd.  1921,  King  George 
V  opened  the  Northern  Ireland  Parliament 
with  a  surprisingly  sympathetic  and  elo- 
quent appeal  for  peace.  The  peace  move  had 
been  planned  by  Lloyd  George,  with  a  push 
by  General  Smuts,  but  the  launching  pad— 
a  Partition  Parliament — was  double-edged. 

On  that  same  day.  de  Valera  was  arrested 
In  his  hiding  place  in  Sandymout,  Dublin. 
A  few  hours  later  he  was  visited  in  his  cell  by 
Cope,  British  Under-Secretary,  who  ordered 
his  immediate  removal  to  comfortable  of- 
flcers'  quarters  In  Portobello.  The  next  day, 
suspicious  and  puzzled,  he  was  released  and 
on  the  following  day,  June  25th,  received  a 
letter  from  Lloyd  George  proposing  a  con- 
ference on  peace  between  the  British  Ctov- 
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ermnent.  Sir  James  Craig,  other  Unionists 
and  himself. 

On  July  11th,  a  Truce  was  declared.  A 
day  later — "appropriately"  the  12th — de 
Valera  was  on  his  way  to  London  to  open 
■'peace  negotiations"  with  Lloyd  George.  The 
British  Prime  Minister,  having  now  estab- 
lished a  Northern  Partition  State,  was  ready 
to  make  peace  with  the  South.  Ambivalent 
Kepublloan  optimism  hid  the  grim  facts  of 
the  North's  new  and  strengthened  position. 

Accompanied  by  GrlflSth,  Stack,  Barton, 
Count  Plunkett  and  Ersklne  Chllders  (father 
of  the  late  President)  as  advisers,  but  not 
negotiators,  de  Valera  met  Lloyd  George  on 
his  own.  On  July  14th  he  began  the  fateful 
talks  to  decide  Ireland's  future,  but  failed  to 
reach  agreement.  It  is  interesting  that  at 
that  meeting  the  two  statemen  discussed 
casually  the  Irish  name  for  Republic.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George,  sought  the 
Irish  translation  for  Republic  and  Mr.  de 
Valera  mentioned  Poblacht.  Another  term, 
"Saorstat  Elreann.  could  be  used,  he  said. 
It  meant  "Free  State  of  Ireland,"  de  Valera 
explained.  "That  will  do."  said  Lloyd  George 
in  a  flash.  Six  months  later  the  Treaty  pro- 
posed the  najne,  Irish  Free  State,  for  South- 
em  Ireland. 

After  resumption  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
negotiations  on  October  11th,  1921,  tmd  two 
months'  talks,  the  Irish  representatives, 
Griffith.  Collins,  Barton,  Duffy  and  Duggan, 
signed  on  December  6th.  1921,  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  "Treaty."  It  meant  less 
than  a  United  Irish  Republic.  Independent  of 
the  British  Empire,  which  had  been  the  orig- 
inal aim.  Instead  It  proved  to  be  a  divided 
Ireland  of  two  States,  with  an  Oath  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  King  even  for  Deputies  in  the 
26-County  Assembly  and  a  link  with  the 
Empire. 

A  Cabinet  meeting  on  December  8th  split 
the  Government.  De  Valera  announced  to 
the  nation  that  he  could  not  recommend 
acceptance  of  the  Treaty  either  to  the  Dail 
or  the  people.  A  month  later  the  Dall  accepted 
the  Treaty  by  64  votes  to  57.  and  a  Provi- 
sional Government  was  appointed  to  estab- 
lish the  Free  State. 

Six  months  later  the  Four  Courts  was  at- 
tacked by  Free  State  troops  and  Civil  War 
had  begun.  Before  it  ended,  almost  800  had 
died  and  thousands  were  maimed. 

Thus  was  the  great  Movement  of  1917-21 
destroyed.  Since  then,  de  Valera's  whole 
conduct  of  the  negotiations  and  his  policies 
on  the  Treaty  itself  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised. He  has  been  blamed  for  the  Civil  War. 
He  had  not  attended  the  October-December 
negotiations,  and  to  criticism  that  he  should 
have  led  the  negotiators  himself,  his  defense 
always  has  been  that  his  presence  at  home 
■was  required,  firstly  to  maintain  unity  of 
the  Movement,  and  secondly,  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  the  plenipotentiaries  to  delay 
acceptance  until  they  had  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  Head  of  State  (de  Valera)  and  their 
Government.  His  criticism  of  the  representa- 
tives was  that  they  had  signed  in  defiance 
of  their  promise  not  to  do  so  until  after 
they  had  consulted  Dublin.  If  Griffith  had 
not  promised  this,  he  himself  would  have 
led  the  negotiations. 

He  explained  his  strategy  many  times  since. 
He  had  at  first  seen  the  Truce  negotiations 
rather  despairingly,  as  merely  giving  the 
I.RA.  and  the  Movement  time  to  reorganise, 
i*-equlp  and  rest,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  renew 
the  war.  He  had  no  real  hopes  for  peace,  he 
«*ld.  On  September  7th.  however,  Lloyd 
George  had  sent  a  letter  which  gave  him 
slight  hope  that  peace  might  be  possible. 
It  seemed  to  contain  grounds  for  a  possible 
settlement  In  the  phrase  to  call  "a  confer- 
ence to  ascertain  how  the  association  of 
Ireland  with  the  community  of  nations 
known    as    the    British    Empire    can    best 
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be    reconciled    with    Irish    national    aspira- 
tions." 

He  had  begun  to  think  of  how  some  as- 
sociation of  Ireland  with  the  British  Empire 
"without  being  a  member"  could  be  devised. 
He  tried  to  get  the  Idea  discussed  In  Cabinet 
and  failed,  but  one  morning,  he  explained, 
dressing  for  a  further  Cabinet  meeting,  "'I 
was  tying  my  bootlace  when  the  word  "ex- 
ternal' flashed  Into  my  mind.  'External  As- 
sociation of  Ireland  with  the  British  Em- 
pire.' " — that  day  he  clarified  his  ideas  with 
the  Cabinet  and  all  of  them  saw  the  sig- 
nificance at  once. 

The  Treaty  vote 

De  Valera's  aim  was  to  keep  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  Movement  together.  His  idea  of 
"external  association"  of  Ireland  with  the 
Empire  was  too  moderate  for  militant  Volun- 
teers, however,  who  wanted  the  Republic  or 
renewed  war,  and  too  extreme  for  those  fa- 
vouring the  Treaty.  He  has  explained  that, 
if  the  Dall  had  favoured  it,  he  would  have 
fought  for  It  through  political  means.  But 
by  a  majority  of  seven  votes  the  Dail  accepted 
the  Treaty,  and  from  such  a  slender  majority 
was  Ireland  to  be  Involved  In  Civil  War  and 
the  first  free  Irish  State  to  be  born. 

As  a  result  of  that  and  other  votes,  de 
Valera  was  stripped  of  all  his  power,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  new  President.  Arthur 
Grlfflth.  De  Valera  and  the  56  other  Deputies 
who  had  voted  with  him  now  formed  a  new 
opposition  Party — Cumann  na  Poblacht— 
with  the  aim  of  fighting  the  Treaty  in  the 
Dall.  But  the  Provisional  Government,  headed 
by  Collins,  was  now  the  real  authority. 

That  D&il  division  also  had  the  even  more 
serious  effect  of  causing  a  split  in  the  I.R.A. 
Llam  Lynch  and  Rory  O'Connor  refused  to 
accept  General  Mulcahy,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Minister  for  Defence  instead  of 
Brugha;  and  declared  their  own  I.R.A.  execu- 
tive as  the  only  authority  to  which  they  were 
responsible.  De  Valera  gave  the  rebel  IJI.A. 
some  cautlovis  support. 

On  June  18th,  ten  days  before  Civil  War 
broke.  O'Connor  and  his  section  broke  with 
Lynch,  taking  over  the  Four  Courts.  They 
appKjinted  a  new  Executive  and  Chief-of- 
Staff  Instead  of  Lynch.  They  refused  Lynch 
permission  to  enter  the  Four  Courts  and 
even   de  Valera  was  excluded. 

This  split  could  have  been  of  paramount 
importance  In  that  Collins  and  Mulcahy, 
believing  the  O'Connor  wing  was  Isolated 
from  the  Lynch  IJI.A.,  attacked  the  Pour 
Courts  on  June  28th,  1922.  But  as  they  did 
so  Lynch  and  O'Connor  had  patched  up  their 
disagreement  and  the  result  of  the  Four 
Courts  attack  was  to  unite  the  rest  of  the 
anti-Treaty  I.R.A.  De  Valera  rejoined, 
formally,  his  unit  in  the  Dublin  Brigade, 
as  a  private.  So  did  Brugha  and  many  of 
the  de  Valera  Deputies  like  Sean  MacEntee 
and  Sean  Moylan. 

wishing  to  limit  the  fighting  to  a  token 
resistance  to  the  Treaty  de  Valera  immedi- 
ately urged  the  IJI.A.  leadership  to  make 
peace.  He  persuaded  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
and  the  famous  Father  Albert,  to  ask  Col- 
lins for  a  truce.  Collins,  however,  said  there 
could  be  no  peace  until  the  "Irregulars"  laid 
down  their  arms.  The  Civil  War  went  on 
with  all  its  tragedy,  including  the  deaths 
of  Collins  himself,  Griffith,  Harry  Boland, 
Ersklne  Chllders  and  many  others. 

For  de  Valera  it  was  the  darkest  hour. 
When,  however  the  war  was  going  seriously 
against  the  anti-Treaty  IJI.A.,  Lynch  agreed 
to  accept  de  Valera  again  as  head  of  "the 
Republican  Government."  It  was  eight 
months  later  before  he  and  Frank  Aiken 
were  able  to  persuade  the  IJI.A..  after  the 
death  In  action  of  Liam  Lynch,  to  agree  to 
a  "cease  fire."  Republican  Ireland  seemed 
well  and  truly  scattered,  battered  and  de- 
feated. It  seemed  the  end  of  the  road  for 
de  Valera;  a  catastrophe. 


POLmCAL    SOLUTION 

Even  in  the  midst  of  catastrophe  de  Valera 
did  not  give  up  hope.  O'Connor,  Mellows  and 
their  conu'ades,  were  facing  fir.ng  squads, 
but  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  dear 
friend,  Ersklne  Chllders,  he  was  meeting 
officers  of  Sinn  F61n,  In  hiding,  to  tell  them 
that  "no  matter  what  way  the  Civil  War  ends 
there  will  have  to  be  a  political  solution." 

They  would  fight  on  but  new  thinking  was 
required.  Now  there  was  an  Irish  Govern- 
ment, a  national  army,  police  and  financial 
resources.  Whatever  chance  military  tactics 
had  against  a  foreign  Government  they  had 
no  chance  against  an  Irish  State,  particularly 
without  an  electoral  majority  and  support 
of  the  people.  "The  new  fight  had  to  be  polit- 
ical. The  word  went  out:  "Build  Sinn  F6in 
and  make  it  into  a  new  Party  and  organisa- 
tion." 

So  Sinn  F61n  was  built.  Less  than  three 
months  after  the  Civil  War.  de  Valera  had 
won  44  seats  and  286,000  votes,  he  himself  re- 
ceiving 17,700  against  the  8,190  for  his  pro- 
Treaty  opponent — Eoin  MacNelll.  So  bitter 
was  that  election  that,  in  Ennls,  de  Valera 
was  threatened  with  shooting  by  a  Free 
State  soldier  as  he  addressed  a  meeting.  E^ven 
as  he  was  arrested,  he  felt  a  return  of  con- 
fidence that  the  road  back  was  opening 
again.  In  Jail  he  received  the  hopeful  elec- 
tion news,  and  helped  the  re-organUation  of 
Sinn  F6ln  with  smuggled  policy  messages. 
A  Sinn  F61n  Ard  Fhels  held  later  that  year 
was  a  big  success,  even  with  12,000  de  Valera 
supporters  still  In  jail.  Another  de  Valera 
organisation  had  been  born. 

Released  in  July,  1924,  de  Valera  began  yet 
another  new  career:  leader  of  a  political  or- 
ganization In  militant  confrontation  with 
an  Irish  Government.  He  was  no  longer  the 
old  de  Valera,  the  national  revolutionary 
willing  to  use  physical  force  and  radical  poli- 
cies. Now  everything  was  concentrated  on 
politics  and  even  the  IJI.A.  was  directed  to 
build  the  political  organisation.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1924,  the  Sinn  F6in  Ard  Fhels  had  reached 
its  old  strength.  There  was  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment and  State  to  be  won  by  politics.  Soon 
ideas  which  de  Valera  had  formed  as  far 
back  as  December.  1922.  of  entering  the 
Dall  by  some  means,  began  to  filter  through 
to  Sinn  Fein  members. 

FIANNA     FAIL     FORMED 

His  new  policy  was  outlined  as  a  campaign 
to  have  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  abolished,  so 
that  all  Republicans  could  enter  the  D&ll. 
In  November,  1926,  however,  the  I  R.A.  split 
from  de  Valera  on  the  Idea  of  entering  the 
D4il.  They  had  fought  a  Civil  War  against 
the  Free  State  and  its  "D&ll"  and  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance. 

Three  months  later.  In  March,  1926,  a  Sinn 
F^ln  Ard  Fhels  defeated  de  Valera's  proposals 
by  a  very  small  majority.  The  Ard  Fhels.  how- 
ever, refused  to  carry  a  substantive  motion 
against  their  old  hero.  "Dev,"  and  de  Valera. 
using  the  classic  device,  then  said  he  could 
do  no  other  than  resign.  A  split  was  Inevita- 
ble and,  now,  once  again — for  the  third 
time  m  five  years — he  set  himself  to  build 
another  new  organisation. 

A  few  days  later  he  met  Se&n  T.  O'Kelly, 
Sein  Lemass,  Se&n  MacEntee,  Paddy  Rutt- 
ledge,  Frank  Aiken,  Dr.  Jim  Ryan,  Gerry  Bo- 
land and  other  Republican  figures  like  Mrs. 
Pearse  and  Madame  Marklevlcz  to  form  a  new 
organisation.  Within  little  more  than  a 
month  the  new  i>arty.  Flanna  F&il.  was 
launched  at  an  overflow  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  in  the  La  Scala  Theatre.  Dublin.  The 
flrst  Ard  Fhels  was  held  less  than  six  months 
later,  when  more  than  600  delegates  attended 
from  nearly  as  many  branches. 

In  this  re-creation  of  what  was  virtually 
the  old  Sinn  F6in  and  old  I.R.A.  of  1923  tinder 
a  new  name,  Flanna  P&ll,  pledged  to  politics 
rather  than  the  gun,  de  Valera  could  be  said 
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Depu  ties. 

B.\CK    IN    POWER 

A  month  later  his  Party  won  5  7  seats  (and 
almost  412.000  votes) ,  only  five  s€  its  and  only 
40,000  votes  less  than  Cosgrave  The  policy 
of  entering  the  Dill  had  been  ovi  irwhelmlng- 
ly  endorsed  by  his  supporters.  ]  f ow  for  the 
first  time,  de  Valera  was  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  In  a  Dill  which  really  was  In  con- 
trol of  an  Irish  State. 

Votes  were  the  new  battalions-  -the  means 
to  power.  Obtaining  them-  reqi  ired  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Church — wlti  which  he 
was  on  bad  terms,  so  he  protested  at  Pro- 
testants being  appointed  to  p  ibllc  posts. 
Insisted  that  the  Dall  shoiUd  not  meet  on 
holy  days  and  that  prayers  should  be  said 
before  each  meeting  of  the  Dsll.  If  votes 
required  retaining  favour  with  the  I.R.A. 
that  was  done  by  useful  spee(  hes  In  the 
Dall.  To  win  Labour  voters  he  c  aimed  that 
"James  Connolly's  policies  are  laost  In  ac- 
cord with  mine." 

The  master  stroke,  however,  waj  the  found- 
ing of  the  Irish  Press  In  1931  to  support 
Fianna  Pall.  At  the  same  time  as  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  he  launched  devastating 
attacks  on  the  Government  foi  failure  in 
national  policies,  as  with  the  Boundary 
agreement  in  1925,  Its  lack  of  soc  lal  services, 
its  economic  policies,  like  lack  ol  protection 
for  Industry  and  agriculture,  md  public 
safety  measures  against  the  IB  .A.  To  win 
the  farmers  he  urged  retention  c  f  the  Land 
Annuities.  And.  of  course,  he  advocated 
the  abolition  of  the  "Oath."  Hi  reassured 
Protestants  In  the  Republic  In  various 
speeches,  and  later  by  Joining  with  other 
parties  In  Inviting  Douglas  Hyde  to  be 
President. 

Now  at  last,  after  almost  20  ye  irs  In  poli- 
tics and  in  the  50th  year  of  ills  life,  de 
Valera  attained  real  pov^er. 

In  the  February  General  Elect!  an  of  1932, 
he  won  72  seats  against  Cosgraies  57  and 
with  the  support  of  the  Labovu  Party  be- 
came President  of  the  Governmsnt  of  the 
very  Irish  Free  State  he  had  foug  ht  against. 
The  victors  In  the  CivU  War  peacefully 
handed  over  the  power  to  the  lost  rs. 

Now  with  supreme  power,  with  control  of 
all  the  resoxirces  of  a  modern  State,  how 
was  de  Valera  to  use  it?  What  kli  d  of  social 
order  would  he  aim  at?  What  wc  uld  be  his 
policy  towards  the  partition,  t<  wards  the 
Catholic  Church,  towards  politics,  towards 
Britain? 

Many  among  the  propertied  Int  'rests  were 
worried.  The  small  Protestant  nilnorlty  was 
anxious.  It  became  clear,  howevei,  from  the 
beginning,  particularly  from  the  flj^t  Budget, 
that  no  social  upheaval  was  coi^mplated. 
The  answer  as  to  how  he  wouM  use  the 
State  on  national  Issues  was  settle  id  at  once. 
His  first  action,  almost,  was  to  repudiate, 
unilaterally,  the  Oath  of  Alleglanc<  and  other 
Articles  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1931,  to 
retain  the  Land  Annuities  and  reduce  dras- 
tlcaUy  the  status  of  the  Govemor-General. 
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of   his   policies   from    692,000    voters — more 

than  50%  of  the  electorats. 

In  the  next  few  years  he  dealt  firmly  and 
shrewdly  with  a  "national  front"  of  Cumann 
nanOael,  the  Blueshlrts,  and  the  National 
Centre  Party,  under  the  name  of  "Fine  Gael" 
with  a  total  of  nearly  60  seats  In  the  Ddll.  In 
1936  he  met  a  challenge  from  the  I.R.A..  now 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  national  poli- 
cies. 

MlNI-CrvlZ,    WAB 

The  most  Important  national  event  during 
those  decisive  years  from  1932-1938  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement 
(1938)  which  ended  the  Economic  War, 
solved  problems,  settled  the  Land  Annuities 
question,  and,  above  all,  recognised  and  ac- 
cepted the  abolition  of  the  Oath  and  other 
amendments  to  the  Treaty.  The  British  had 
accepted  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Free  State 
had  become,  in  effect,  a  Republic,  "in  ex- 
ternal association  with  (the  now)  British 
Commonwealth." 

There  was  more.  The  British  enabled  the 
nev/  sovereignty  to  be  realised  In  practice 
by  returning  the  ports  which  she  had  held 
during  the  terms  of  1921  for  use  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  the  return  of  those  ports  which 
enabled  Ireland  to  be  neutral  In  the  second 
World  War  which  began  the  follovirlng  year. 
During  these  talks  de  Valera  had  won  a 
private  admission  from  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
then  British  Prime  Minister,  that  "Partition" 
was  an  "anomaly."  It  was  the  first  time  a 
British  Prime  Minister  had  conceded  so 
much,  but  he  added  that  nothing  could  be 
done  unless  British  public  opinion  approved. 
He  gave  de  Valera  freedom,  however,  to 
establish  his  ov.ii  organisation  in  Britain  to 
influence  public  opinion. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  generation  lHJi.  led 
by  a  section  of  the  physical -force  wing  of 
the  1922-23  I.R.A.  chose  that  moment  to 
begin  a  terrorist  bombing-campaign  on 
British  cities,  an  action  which  resulted  in 
a  mlnl-clvil  war  in  Ireland  for  the  next 
four  years,  even  during  the  Second  World 
War.  But  for  that  intervention  something 
might  have  been  won  for  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority In  Northern  Ireland — the  only  section 
of  the  Irish  people  which  lost  by  all  the 
Agreements  of  1921  or  1938. 

Wlaatever  criticism  may  be  made  of  de 
Valera,  however,  about  the  North  or  about 
his  social  and  cultural  policies — and  they 
are  related — there  will  be  no::e  to  dispute 
his  superb  handling  of  Ireland's  neutrality 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Assailed  by 
threats  from  Germany,  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  his  superb  diplomacy  main- 
tained Irish  neutrality.  He  defeated  attempts 
to  Impose  conscription  on  Northern  Ireland, 
the  greatest  threat  of  all  to  peace  In  Ireland. 
The  most  serious  Internal  threat,  which 
came  from  the  German-oriented  IRA,  was 
defeated  by  the  toughest  measures.  Over 
1,000  IRA  men  were  Imprisoned  or  interned 
under  emergency  laws  and  16  IRA  men  were 
tried  on  murder  charges  by  the  Special 
Criminal  Court,  or  by  the  Military  Court 
whose  only  sentence  was  death.  Six  were 
shot  or  hanged,  four  were  sentenced  to  life 
imprisoimient  when  their  death  sentences 
were  commuted  by  the  Government,  while 
the  remainder  were  acquitted  or  Jailed  for 
many  years.  Three  IRA  men  died  on  hunger 
strike  and  another  12  were  shot  In  armed 
clashes  in  which  about  12  detectives  died. 
All  the  efforts  of  German  agents  for  Joint 
working  with  the  IRA  were  foiled  through 
vigilant  police  work. 

De    Valera    managed    to    retain    mainly 
friendly  relations  with  Britain  tbrougbout. 
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While  tough  with  Churchill,  he  turned  the 
blind  eye  to  crashed  British  pilots  finding 
their  way  back  over  the  Border  or  to  BntuJ 
aircraft  flying  over  Irish  territory.  He  per- 
mitted some  50,000  Irish  to  Join  the  British 
Forces  and  many  more  thousands  to  work  la 
British  factories,  hospitals  or  transport,  etc. 
and  he  agreed  to  defence  plans  being  worked 
out  by  top  British  and  Irish  Army  Chiefs 
He  offered  to  receive  women  and  children 
refugees  from  alr-rald  districts.  And  yet,  be- 
hind  the  scenes,  there  were  tough  sessions 
with  the  British  on  supplies,  on  arms,  and 
particularly  on  threats  of  occupying  the 
ports. 

The  only  serious  public  row  was  when  at 
the  end  of  the  War,  Churchill  made  a  fa- 
mous "Victory  Speech"  which  contained  un- 
worthy words  on  Dev.  In  reply,  De  Valera 
declared  his  admiration  for  Britain  standing 
alone,  "but  there  is  one  small  nation  that 
had  stood  alone  -not  for  two  years — but  for 
several  hundred  years  against  aggression,  a 
small  nation  that  could  not  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept defeat  and  has  never  surrendered  her 
soul". 

De  Valera  also  stood  up  to  Germany  and 
to  the  powerful  United  States  and  held  his 
own  with  both.  He  took  risks  with  Germany 
at  a  time  when  Hitler  was  rampant  in  Eu- 
rope. He  made  an  International  protest 
against  the  "cruel  wrong"  of  the  Invasion  of 
HoUand  and  Belgium.  He  protested  vigorously 
at  the  bombing  of  Dublin  by  the  Germans 
and  he  took  a  risk  when  he  sent  the  Dublin 
Fire  Brigades  to  the  aid  of  Belfast  after  the 
Germans  had  bombed  its  citizens.  Later  he 
insisted  on  the  Germans  surrendering  their 
Emba.^y  radio  transmitter.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  resisted  tempting  offers  to  abandon 
neutrality  even  when  it  was  evident  that 
Germany  was  beaten. 

When  Hitler  died  de  Valera  paid  "a  formal 
call  of  condolence  to  Hempel,  the  German 
Ambassador".  Not  to  do  so,  he  has  said, 
"would  have  been  an  act  of  unpardonable 
discourtesy  to  the  German  people  and  to  Dr. 
Hempel."  His  balancing  act  was  adroit.  One 
single  serious  mistake  could  have  been  fatal 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  whole  nation. 
De  Valera  was  in  power  for  16  years — from 
1932  to  1948.  As  the  war  receded,  the  de 
Valera  magic  began  to  fade.  In  1948,  his  Gov- 
ernm.ent  was  rejected.  A  combination  of  par- 
ties Joined  together  to  defeat  him  and  form 
an  Inter-Party  Government.  The  secret  of 
that  defeat  was  the  sudden  rise  of  a  new 
Republican  Party,  Clann  na  Poblachta,  which 
drew  votes  from  the  Fianna  F4U  nurseries. 
The  main  party  In  the  new  Government  was 
Fine  Gael. 

De  Valera's  first  move  l!i  Opposition,  was 
to  begin  a  world  campaign  on  Partition,  a 
move  which  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
new  Government  breaking  completely  the  old 
Fine  Gael  Commonwealth  policy  and  the  link 
with  Britain  and  defining  Ireland  (Twenty- 
six  Counties)  as  a  Republic.  They  were  try- 
ing to  be  even  more  Republican  than  de 
Valera. 

By  1951  he  was  in  power  again.  For  the 
following  three  years  he  used  his  own  spe- 
cial tact  and  compromise  to  defeat  the  main 
onslaught  of  Catholic  Cniurch  opposition  to 
a  Mother  and  Child  Health  Scheme,  opposi- 
tion which  had  brought  the  Inter-Party  Qov- 
emment  down.  In  1954,  now  In  his  72nd  year, 
and  almost  completely  blind,  his  old  fire 
gone,  de  Valera  went  into  Opposition  again 
after  another  defeat  from  the  Inter-Party 
grouping. 

OLD   MAGIC   GONE 

Incredibly,  three  years  later,  almost  76, 
he  was  to  chalk  up  the  greatest  victory  of 
his  career  when.  In  what  was  to  prove  his 
last  election,  he  won  78  seats,  the  greatest 
number  ever,  giving  his  Party  an  overall 
tnajority  of  13  in  the  B&U.  It  was  a  rare 
achievement  in  a  Parliament  elected  by  pro- 
portional representation. 
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Now,  however,  even  closest  colleagues  like 
S^an  Lemass,  could  no  longer  deny  the  old 
magic  was  going.  "He  had  become  an  adjudi- 
cator, no  longer  the  initiator."  Lemass  said. 
And,  in  1958,  with  a  Presidential  election 
lo  )mlng,  0«car  Traynor,  his  very  close  friend, 
together  with  Jim  Ryan  and  Sean  MacEntee, 
su«e:e;ted  to  him  that  he  should  be  the 
Fianna  FAll  candidate  In  that  Presidential 
election. 

He  Rnnourced  to  a  private  meeting  of  the 
Dill  Party  that  he  would  be  retiring  In  1959 
as  Taolscach  and  President  of  Fianna  Fall, 
and  that  he  Intended  also  to  put  a  BUI  to 
the  Dili,  and  to  a  Referendum,  to  abolish 
the  system  of  proportional  representation. 
He  claimed  that  P.R.  made  for  unstable  gov- 
ernment by  returning  too  many  small  politi- 
cal parties.  The  Party  accepted  the  Inevitable. 
But  some  Deputies  were  uneasy  about  the 
abolition  of  proportional  representation;  it 
had  served  them  well. 

The  long  debate  on  P.R.  was  closed  by 
Mr.  de  Valera  on  May  26th,  1959.  It  was  his 
last  Dall  speech.  His  performance  on  that 
evening,  and  his  Itist  few  moments  in  the 
Dall  Chamber,  remain  among  the  most  vivid 
memories  of  this  writer's  years  as  a  political 
correspondent. 

In  his  77th  year  and  almost  blind  in  that 
speech  Mr.  de  Valera  showed  that  he  could 
still  be  supreme  at  the  high  level  which  the 
debate  had  reached.  Speaking  necessarily 
without  notes  for  more  than  an  hour,  his 
finest  moment  came  when  he  purported  to 
read  from  a  Fine  Gael  Journal  denouncing 
coalition  Governments  necessarily  consist- 
ing of  many  parties,  the  direct  fruit  of  P.R. 
Holding  the  Joiu-nal  page  In  front  of  him, 
and  quoting,  of  course  from  memory,  the 
77-year-old  blind  man  was  actually  holding 
the  Journal  page  upside  down. 

Later,  when  the  Debate  ended  with  victory 
for  his  proposal,  came  his  last-  visit  to  the 
Dail  Chamber  on  the  day  It  adjourned  for 
the  Referendum  on  P.R.  and  the  Presidential 
election.  As  business  ended  and  the  Cham- 
ber emptied,  I  watched  from  the  Press  Gal- 
lery; he  remained  behind  in  the  Taoiseach's 
seat.  The  lights  dimmed  in  the  House  and 
then,  after  a  few  moments  he  rose  and  slowly 
walked  up  the  stairs  with  the  aid  of  the 
hand-rail,  to  the  exit.  There  he  paused  and 
looked  round  at  what  to  him  could  have 
been  only  the  dim  outline  of  the  Chamber 
where  he  had  bein  the  dominant  figure  for 
almost  33  years.  Then,  somewhat  bowed,  he 
walked  alone  through  the  exit  door  and  out 
of  active  poUtiss  forever.  It  was  almost  to 
the  day  Just  42  years  before  that  he  had  left 
Lewes  Jail  to  become  Ireland's  greatest  na- 
tional leader.  It  had  been  a  long  Journey  and 
no  one  doubted  that  this  was  the  saddest 
moment  of  It  all. 

PRESIDENTIAL  TEARS 

On  June  17th,  1959,  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  100.000  votes  as  President.  The 
people  however,  rejected  his  proposal  to 
abolish  proportional  reresentatlon. 

In  1964,  de  Valera,  as  I>resldent,  visited 
Washington  and  addressed  the  joint  Houses 
of  Congress.  In  memorable  terms  he  ex- 
pressed his  Joy  at  this  supreme  recognition 
of  the  Irish  Republic.  He  Impressed  the 
House  also— this  New  York-born  Irish  Presi- 
dent— with  his  quite  extraordinary  apprecia- 
tion of  the  world's  prime  Issue — peace. 

But  he  was  still  to  surprise  people,  even 
those  who  knew  him.  with  his  Intellectual 
agility  and  physical  endurance.  As  on  the 
occasion  when  he  undertook  the  journey  to 
Donegal  to  open  a  school  at  Cloughaneely  In 
countryside  that  echoed  history  and  the 
language  h?  loved.  Or  when,  on  Palm  Sun- 
<lay,  1971.  he  went  to  Lourdes  to  attend  Mass 
in  the  oren  air  and  pray  In  the  basilica 
square. 

He  continued  to  be  honoured  by  Institu- 
tions of  international  reputation  and  to  re- 
vive the  statesmen  of  other  nations.  In  1967, 


he  became  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland  and  a  year 
later  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  oldest  scientific  society  In  exist- 
ence. The  reasons  for  election  were  given  as 
conspicuous  service  to  science  and  because 
his  fellowship  would  benefit  the  society. 

In  1969  and  1970  he  was  host,  briefly,  to 
an  ex-Presldent  and  a  President — Charles  de 
Gaulle  of  France  and  Richard  Nixon  of  the 
United  States.  General  de  Gaulle,  on  a  pri- 
vate visit  to  Ireland,  spent  June  17th,  1969, 
In  Aras  an  Uachtaraln  and  on  June  18th  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  24  years,  out  of  Prance 
for  the  anniversary  of  his  call  for  resistance. 
On  October  5th,  1970,  Mr.  Nixon,  who  was  on 
a  State  visit  to  Dublin,  paid  a  courtesy  call 
on  President  de  Valera. 

Some  50,0000  men  and  women,  in  June, 
1973,  tiu-ned  out  to  bid  him  goodbye  when 
he  left  olHce,  after  serving  two  terms — 14 
years — as  President,  the  maximum  permitted 
by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  de  Valera  was  succeeded  as  President 
by  Mr.  Ersklne  Chllders,  son  of  one  of  Mr. 
de  Valera's  closest  friends  who  was  executed 
by  the  Provisional  Government  in  Novem- 
ber, 1922,  during  the  Civil  War.  The  new 
President,  however,  was  hardly  In  office  a 
year  when  he  died  suddenly  on  November 
16th,  1974,  after  a  heart  attack.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cearbhalll  O.  Dalalgh,  former  Chief 
Justice  and  President  of  the  Court  of  the 
European  Community. 

He  has  taken  care  to  have  set  down  the 
reasons  for  actions  that  were  controversial, 
not  only  in  biographies  but  In  a  more  direct 
form:  in  April,  1967,  he  agreed  to  give  a 
series  of  Interviews,  on  television,  to  Brandels 
University,  Massachusetts.  They  covered, 
partly  at  his  request,  such  subjects  as  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  1921.  the  CHvll  War, 
the  break  with  Sinn  Fein  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Fianna  F^U.  the  economic  war  with 
Britain  and  Irish  neutrality.  He  stipulated, 
however,  that  the  material  shor.ld  be  kept 
under  seal,  at  Brandels  and  In  R.TJ:.,  until  a 
date  which  he  determined. 

He  made  gestures  of  reconciliation  toward 
people  with  whom  he  once  fought.  On  July 
7th,  1968.  he  attended  the  annual  Mass  for 
Michael  Collins  In  Dublin  Castle. 

He  .still  appealed  for  conciliation  before 
conflagration.  On  January  6th,  1970.  address- 
ing members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  a 
New  Year  receotlon,  he  urged  all  nations  to 
unite  In  a  f-olemn  covenant  to  suljmlt  all 
International  disputes  to  arbitration  and  Ju- 
dicial determination. 

As  soldier  and  jxjiltlclan,  Eamon  de  Valera 
was  prominent  In  creating  a  sovereign  in- 
dependent State  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
able  to  maintain  neutrality  In  a  World  War. 
A-s  President,  and  lat«r  Taolseach  of  an  Irish 
State,  he  bad  remained  true  to  his  role  as  a 
national  leader. 

The  great  paradox  of  de  Valera,  however. 
Is  that  In  the  national  field,  all  through  his 
life.  In  power  or  out  of  power,  and  on  the 
International  field,  representing  Ireland  In 
the  World  Councils,  he  demons:trat€d  wisdom, 
courage,  judgment — even  radicalism.  Yet 
when  he  won  supreme  pwwer  over  an  inde- 
pendent Irish  State,  when  he  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  "what  to  do  with  freedom" 
and  rower,  he  seemed  unable  to  apolv  those 
talents,  first  to  Northern  Ireland  or  secondly 
to  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  problems 
of  the  Renubllc. 

Though  social  and  economic  advance  was 
made  In  the  Republic  under  de  Valera.  such 
as  the  giant  State  enterprises  and  relatively 
Improved  social  welfare,  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, housing,  health  and  education 
w^re  never  fully  solved.  One  million  free  Irish 
emigrated  to  seek  work  In  Britain  after  1922. 
While  the  population  of  all  other  countries 
Increased,  Including  Northern  Ireland's  the 
Republic's  population  declined. 


SEPARATIST    POLICT 

FcH*  all  his  achievements,  de  Valera  failed 
to  solve  the  greatest  problem  of  bis  own 
country,  the  reconciliation  between  the  com- 
munities within  Northern  Ireland  and  recon- 
ciliation between  North  and  South.  An  even 
greater  paradox  is  that  he  not  only  failed  to 
solve  that  problem,  but  that  almost  every- 
thing he  did,  every  measure  he  enacted  in 
the  Republic,  pushed  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem even  further  away,  even  making  it  im- 
possible. His  politics  in  the  Republic  con- 
solidated the  Republic  as  a  separate  State 
and  consolidated  partition. 

That  such  a  subtle  political  mind  appar- 
ently was  unable  to  grasp  or  understand  the 
problem  of  the  North  is  indeed  the  tragedy  of 
his  life  and  of  his  politics  and  of  Ireland. 
Few  can  doubt  that  had  he  applied  to  that 
problem  the  same  deep  thought  which  he 
applied  to  others,  he  would  have  found  a  way 
to  make  at  least  a  step  towards  Its  solution, 
or  towards  peace  between  the  Northern 
communities.  Failure  to  understand  that 
question  could  also  be  the  reason  for  his 
failures  In  the  social,  economic  and  cultural 
fields. 

He  did  not  see  any  role  for  the  North's 
million  Protestants.  They  were  virtually  Ig- 
nored, treated  almost  as  pawns  of  Britain, 
who  would,  given  freedom  of  choice  or  vote, 
opt  to  be  Irish.  When  they  were  noticed  at 
all  It  was  merely  to  tell  them  the  conditions, 
or  concessions  and  equality  which  they  would 
enjoy  in  an  Irish  Republic.  In  one  speech  In 
1939  he  urged  that  Northerners  should  de- 
clare their  allegiance  and  that  the  country  of 
their  choice  should  "buy  them  out."  How 
such  a  view  of  the  North  affected  the  Treaty 
negotiations,  the  Dall  Debate  on  the  Treaty, 
or  the  Civil  War,  Is  Incalculable. 

Apart  from  one  statement  in  1933,  that  the 
"one  way  to  secure  unity  would  be  to  buUd 
a  State  here  that  would  attract  the  North," 
Mr.  de  Valera,  before  or  since,  did  not  men- 
tion the  Twenty-Six  County  State  as  a  fac- 
tor, or  Instrument — or  deterrent — for  a 
United  Ireland.  His  1937  Constitution  de- 
clared that  the  State  Included  all  of  Ireland. 
The  Northerners  were  Ignored.  To  him  It 
seemed  there  was  nothing  incompatible  In 
the  stated  national  alms  of  a  Republic, 
United  Ireland  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Irish  language  though  to  most  Northern 
Protestants  the  three  alms  would  be  utterly 
unacceptable. 

On  the  question  of  the  language.  Indeed, 
one  Is  driven  to  ask  If  the  winning  of  a 
United  Ireland  were  really  Mr.  de  Valera's 
supreme  aim.  Once  he  said — at  a  university 
lecture  In  U.CD. — that  If  he  were  offered 
freedom  and  unity  without  the  restoration  of 
the  language  or  offered  the  language  without 
unity  or  freedom,  he  would  accept  the  lan- 
guage. On  another  occasion  he  told  this 
writer  that,  offered  a  United  Ireland  without 
the  language  or  the  26  Counties  with  the  lan- 
guage, he  would  accept  the  latter. 

CATHOLIC    CHURCH 

The  fundamental  law  contained  In  the 
de  Valera  CJonstltutlon  of  1937  accorded  a 
"special  pcsitlon"  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  Its  preamble  was  unmistakably 
Catholic.  On  big  Catholic  occasions  the 
Church-State  relationship  was  obvious.  Prot- 
estants also  had  a  deep  grievance  against  the 
Ne  Temere  decree  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  forced  Protestants  carrying  Catholics 
to  pledge  that  children  of  the  marriage 
should  be  reared  as  Catholics  and  which  de 
Valera,  despite  his  relations  with  the  Church, 
did  little  to  moderate.  On  occasion — as  la 
the  Tllson  case — Court  verdicts  were  biassed 
against  Protestants. 

All  of  these  questions,  apart  from  their 
distress  to  Southern  Protestants,  were,  of 
course,  of  deep  significance  and  relevance  to 
the  winning  or  losing  support  for  Irish  Unity 
among  even  the   most   liberal  of  Northern 
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Prot*»tants.  Such  laws,  mostl  r  enlorced  by 
clerical  pressure,  as  well  as  Catholic  Church 
control  of  education,  were  strokig  arguments 
for  Northern  Protestants  co  ivlctlon  that 
Home  Rule  was  seen  to  be  l;ome  Rule  In 
practice. 

There  were  also  decisions  or  actions  which 
Northern  or  Southern  Protestants  inter- 
preted as  threats  to  the  North  li  existence.  In 
the  de  Valera  Constitution  of  1937,  for  in- 
stance, apart  from  the  "special  role"  ac- 
corded to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Ar- 
ticles Two  and  Three,  define  the  State  as 
consisting  of  the  whole  Island,  including 
Northern  Ireland  and  claiming  a  qualified 
Jurisdiction  over  the  North. 

There  was — and  Is — a  teachl  ig  of  history, 
and  the  teaching  of  a  general  c  ulture,  which 
produced  young  men — and  yoiing  women — 
with  antl-Brltlsh  and  antl-No -them  preju- 
dices. It  was  a  teaching  which  consolidated 
the  official  community  culture  of  the  "wor- 
ship" of  the  heroic  dead  killed  hy  the  British; 
and  endless  commemorations  cf  Republican 
IJl.A.  martjrrs  which  turned  on  Its  bead 
Tone's  plan  "to  abolish  the  n  emory  of  all 
past  dissensions." 

Despite  official  condemnation  of  IJij\.  vio- 
lence when  It  occurred,  there  was  the  con- 
tradiction that  the  very  first  |  generation  of 
young  people  who  were  educa^  in  a  free 
Ireland,  produced  by  1938  a  new  style  IJi.A.— 
the  first  Provisionals — who  begin  virtually  a 
second  clvU  war  against  de  Val  era's  govern- 
ment and  State  and  against  i  he  Northern 
State.  Many  of  these  young  nan  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  very  society  which  had  pro- 
tJuced  them  and  made  them  what  they  were. 
The  social  and  cultural  syutem  In  the 
South  was  one  made  In  the  Imiige  and  like- 
ness of  Eamon  de  Valera.  The  State  he  built 
was  Catholic  and  Conservative  and  Its  laws 
supplemented  Catholic  laws.  It  was  a  State 
that  was  Inevitably  anathema  o  all  North- 
ern Protestants,  and  though  ttls  expressed 
as  was  often  argued,  the  fact  that  Its  popu- 
lation was  overwhelmingly  Catholic  It  In- 
escapably deepened  the  dlvldon  of  the 
country  made  In  1922. 

The  difficulty  of  assessment  :s  great.  The 
magic  of  the  man  sprang  from  tils  work  be- 
tween 1916  to  1921,  when.  In  a  nation  awak- 
ened for  freedom,  his  name  wa.s  a  symbol  of 
all  that  the  people  most  deepir  desired  for 
their  country. 

History  will  not  criticise  de  Valera  for  his 
work  m  those  years,  nor  will  It  nitlclse  him 
for  his  national  and  Internatloni  1  work  whUe 
head  of  the  Government  of  the  B  epubllc  The 
deep  tragedy  of  Ireland  was  thi  it  this  great 
man.  with  all  his  stature  and  authority  was 
unable,  or  did  not  see  the  need  or  was  un- 
willing to  change,  even  slightly,  his  over- 
whelmingly conservaUve-Cathollfc  outlook  so 
as  to  advance  the  hopes  of  recotclUatlon  In 
the  North  and  with  the  North,  fcy  using  the 
reeources  of  the  State  he  commAnded 
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The  VrrAL  Years 
1882— October  14th:  Born  In  ^ 
1886 — Brought  to  Ireland  and 

farm  labourer's  cottage  in  ~ 

erlck. 

1898-1910— Student,  teacher, 
1908 — Joined  Gaelic  League. 
1910— Married  Sln6ad  NI  Fhl„, 
1913 — Joined  Irish  Volunteers 
1916— Easter   Week 

land's  Mills  garrison. 

1917— Released  from  Jail; 

East  Clare. 

1917-26— President.  Sinn  P6ln 
1917-22— President.  Irish  Vi 
1919-22— President  of  Irish 

1919-20— In  United  States 

recognition   for  Republic;    raise* 
loan  for  DAll  administration. 

1921— July  lithe;  Truce  between 
British  forces;  July-October 
Lloyd    George;    December: 
Irish  Treaty. 
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1921-76 — Chancellor,  National  University 
of  Ireland. 

1921-29— MJ>.  for  Down. 

1923-24— Interned  by  Free  State  Govern- 
ment. 

1926-59 — President,  Planna  Fill, 

1927— Entered  Dill. 

1932-48— Flanna  Fill  In  power. 

1932-37— President  of  Executive  Council  of 
Free  State  and  Minister  for  External  Affairs. 

1932 — President  of  Coimcll  of  League  of 
Nations. 

1933-37 — M.P.  for  South  Down. 

1937 — Constitution  ratified. 

1937-48— Taolseach  and  Minister  for  Exter- 
nal Affairs;   1939-40,  Minister  for  Education. 

1938 — Anglo-Irish  Agreement  ended  eco- 
nomic war;  President  of  Assembly  of  League 
of  Nations. 

1939 — Offenses  Against  the  State  Act  intro- 
duced. 

1939-45 — Achieved  neutrality  for  State. 

1948-61 — Leader  of  Opposition  In  D4il. 

1961-54 — Taolseach. 

1954-67 — Leader  of  Opposition. 

1957-58 — Taolseach. 

1959-73 — President  of  Ireland. 

1962 — Received  Order  of  Christ  decoration 
from  Pope  John  XXm. 

1964 — Addressed  joint  session  of  Congress 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

1975 — January:  Death  of  Bean  de  Valera. 
August  29th:  Death  of  Eamon  de  Valera. 

[From   the   Irish   Echo,   Sept.    6,    1976] 

EUmon  de  Valera 
For  more  than  fifty  years,  the  name  of 
Eamon  de  Valera  has  been  vlrtuEjly  synon- 
ymous with  the  Irish  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Even  in  the  most  remote  areas  of 
this  planet,  he  was  known,  admired  and 
respected. 

His  career  spans  an  era,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  through 
periods  of  bitter  economic  and  political  tur- 
moil up  to  the  Irish  accession  to  the  European 
Common  Market.  No  other  individual  so 
epitomized  the  Irish  efforts  to  both  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  globe.  No  other 
individual  so  Infiuenced  the  history  of  Ire- 
land in  this  centviry. 

Often  described  as  a  mystic,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  realist.  This  seeming  contradic- 
tion gave  to  him  a  type  of  charisma  never 
attained  by  the  merely  attractive  modern 
politician  to  whom  that  appelation  Is  pres- 
ently applied. 

The  reaction  to  him  by  the  great  majority 
of  his  coxintrymen  and  coiintrjrwomen  was 
electric.  To  the  members  of  his  party  he  was 
always  the  Chief.  To  the  academic  com- 
munity he  was  the  Man  of  Destiny.  To  the 
man  of  the  rural  village  he  was  the  Long 
Fellow. 

Teacher,  soldier,  revolutionist,  politician. 
Prime  Minister,  President,  he  was  the  epltomy 
of  the  natural  bom  leader.  His  name  and  his 
very  being  became  one  with  the  word  Irish. 

He  was.  of  course,  a  man  of  controversy. 
Any  man  that  so  bestrode  the  political  life 
of  his  nation  for  half  a  century  would  have  to 
be  a  man  of  controversy.  But.  save  for  a  few, 
he  was  admired  by  friends  and  political  foe 
alike,  as  a  man  of  constancy,  who  had  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  Ireland. 

Men  like  Eamon  de  Valera  come  to  a  peo- 
ple only  rarely.  Sometimes,  like  flashing 
comets,  their  stay  is  all  too  brief  on  this 
earth.  Sometimes,  like  Eamon  de  Valera,  their 
stay  is  long  like  the  constant  star. 

Ireland's  constant  star  is  gone  now,  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  this  land. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 
NOTICES 

Mr.   CANNON.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  notices 


submitted  to  the  Senate  during  the  Au- 
gust recess  be  printed  in  chronological 
order  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

Federal  Election  Commissiok, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  26, 197$ 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannok, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
several  notices  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission which  will  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register 

Notice  1975-35  contains  Advisory  Opinioos 
(AO  1975-7  and  AO  1975-17). 

Notice  1975-36  contains  Interim  Ouide- 
llne:  Disbursement  Prcx^dures  For  Putdle 
Financing  of  Conventions. 

Notice  1975-37  contains  additional  Advi- 
sory Opinion  Requests  (AOR  1976-38— AOR 
1976-67) . 

All  of  the  above  Notices  will  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  Wednesday  Sep- 
tember 3,  1975. 

In  accordance  with  our  previous  corre- 
spondence, the  Commission  would  be  moat 
appreciative  if  you  could  make  arrangements 
to  have  these  notices  Inserted  in  the  Co«- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

Sincerely, 

John  G.  Mttrpht,  Jr. 

General  Counsel. 

(Highlights:  Federal  Elections— Federal 
Election  Commission  Publishes  two  advisory 
opinions,  contributions  and  expenditures  re- 
lating to  the  constituent  services  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  campaign  contributions 
from  a  partnership.) 

[Federal  Election  Commission  Notice  1975- 

35] 

Advisory  Opinions 

AO  1975-7 — Contributions  and  Expenditures 

Relating  to  the  Constituent  Services  of 

Members  of  Congress 
AO   1975-17 — Campaign  Contributions  from 

a  Partnership 
The  Federal  Election  Commission  an- 
nounces the  publication  today  of  Advisory 
Opinions  1975-7  and  1975-17.  The  Commis- 
sion's opinions  are  in  response  to  questions 
raised  by  individuals  holding  Federal  office, 
candidates  for  Federal  office  and  political 
committees,  with  respect  to  whether  any  spe- 
cific transaction  or  activity  by  such  Indi- 
vidual, candidate,  or  political  conunlttee 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended, 
of  Chapter  96  or  Chapter  96  of  Title  26  United 
States  Code,  or  of  Sections  608,  610.  611.  813, 
614,  615,  616,  or  167  of  "Htle  18  United  States 
Code. 

advisory  opinion  1075-7:  CONTRISmONS  AND 
EXPENDmjRES  RELATING  TO  THE  CONSTITUENT 
SERVICES   OF  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

This  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered  under 
2  U.S.C.  §  437f  in  response  to  requests  for 
advisory  opinions  submitted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Kern  for  Congressman  Dale  Evans,  Con- 
gressman John  P.  Murtha,  and  Senator  Jake 
Gam,  which  were  published  together  as  AOR 
1975-7  in  the  July  2,  1975,  Federal  Register 
(40  FR  28044).  Interested  parties  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  submit  written  comments 
relating  to  the  requests. 

The  requests  generally  ask  the  Commis- 
sion, under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  and  'Htle  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  (the  Act) .  what  type* 
of  contributions  to  and  expenditures  by  an 
office  account  are  permissible,  and  how  theee 
accounts  shall  be  reported  and  administered. 
Specifically,  the  following  requests  were 
made: 

(a)  Thomas  J.  Kern,  administrative  assist- 
ant for  Congressman  Dave  Evans,  states  that 
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the  Congressman  has  established  two  fund- 
raising  entitles  to  support  the  Representa- 
tive's political  activities.  One  entity  is  the 
principal  campaign  committee  of  the  Con- 
gressman and  the  other  Is  an  office  account 
(called  here  a  "constituent  service  fund")  set 
up  to  collect  funds  to  assist  Congressman 
Evans  In  providing  services  for  his  constit- 
uents. 

Donations  to  the  office  account  will  be 
used  for  printing  newsletters;  holding  neigh- 
borhood office  hours;  conducting  meetings 
and  seminars  with  representatives  of  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies,  and  with 
elected  and  appointed  officials  of  the  cities, 
counties  and  towns  of  the  District;  holding 
periodic  open  hovise  activities  at  the  District 
and  Washington  offices,  providing  constitu- 
ents with  fiags,  publications  and  certain 
other  items  that  must  be  purchased;  and 
Jor  other  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  Congressman's  services  for  his  con- 
stituents. The  account  will  not  be  used  to 
present  or  promote  the  views  of  any  political 
party  or  philosophy  or  to  influence  the  re- 
election of  Congressman  Evans.  Mr.  Kern 
asks  whether  the  office  acxiount  Is  a  politi- 
cal conamittee  under  the  Act.  He  also  asks 
bow  the  sponsor  of  a  fundralsing  event  for 
tbe  benefit  of  an  office  account  should  be 
Identified,  and  what  disclosure  requirements 
are  applicable  to  tbe  use  of  the  proc:eeds 
from  such  an  event; 

(b)  Congressman  John  P.  Murtha  states 
that  be  has  established  a  franking  account 
(called  here  a  "public  service  committee") 
which  is  used  solely  to  defray  the  cost  of 
newsletters,  reports,  and  questionnaires  sent 
to  constituents.  Congressman  Murtha  asks 
whether  a  corporation  may  make  a  donation 
to  such  an  account  without  violating  the 
statutory  provisions  governing  political  con- 
tributions; and 

(c)  Senator  Jake  Garn  asks  whether  an 
Incumbent  Senator  or  Representative  may 
engage  in  attltucUnal  research  with  his  con- 
stituency for  purposes  of  measuring  the  vot- 
ers' sentiments  on  policy  Issues,  job  approval 
perceptions,  and  the  like,  without  having 
these  expenditures  allocated  against  any 
applicable  spending  limitation.  The  proposed 
polls  will  ask  questions  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, open  end  questions,  and  forced  re- 
sponse questions,  but  will  not  ask  questions 
relaung  to  political  trial  heats.  Senator  Garn 
asks  further  whether  the  fact  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  a  candidate  will  make  any 
difference  in  the  use  of  Issue -oriented  opin- 
ion research. 

As  stated  in  AO  1975-14  on  "Contributions 
by  Banks.  Corporations,  and  Labor  Unions 
to  Defray  Constituent  Service  Expenses"  (40 
PR  34084,  August  13.  1975),  "[lit  Is  clear 
that  the  Federal  Election  Commission  has 
the  duty  to  formulate  general  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  §  437d(a)(9)). 
has  the  power  to  regulate  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  holder  of  Federal  office  In  order  to 
defray  expenses  arising  In  connection  with 
that  office  (2  U.S.C.  I  439a),  has  the  power 
to  formulate  general  policy  regarding  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  (18  U.S.C.  !  608), 
and  has  the  power  to  formulate  general  pol- 
icy regarding  contributions  or  expenditures 
by  national  banks,  corporations  or  labor  or- 
ganizations   (18  U.S.C.   §610)." 

Congress  has  the  discretion  and  power  to 
appropriate  sufficient  money  for  staff  salaries, 
newsletters,  stationery,  travel,  constituent 
services,  and  the  other  legislative  expenses  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  assure  the  per- 
formance of  the  Member's  legislative  duties. 
Accordingly,  except  for  money  raised  pur- 
suant to  39  U.S.C.  5  3210(f),  additional 
money  which  is  raised  by  a  Member  or  his 
supporters  shall  be  treated  as  a  contribu- 
tion made  for  purposes  of  influencing  a  Fed- 
eral election  and  shall  be  controlled  by  aU 
appropriate  limitations.  Similarly,  except  for 
mcmey  expended  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C. 
1 3aiO(f ) ,  additional  money  which  is  expend- 


ed from  an  office  account  shall  be  treated  as 
an  expenditure  Intended  for  purposes  of  in- 
fluencing a  Federal  election  and  shall  be 
controlled  by  all  appropriate  limitations.  As 
provided  in  5  3210(f)  of  Title  39,  United 
States  Code,  money  which  is  cMjntrlbuted  and 
expended  for  the  preparation  or  printing  of 
material  to  be  mailed  under  the  frank  shall 
be  treated  as  a  contribution  or  expenditures 
for  disclosure  purposes  of  the  Act,  although 
not  for  purposes  of  the  contribution  and  ex- 
penditure limitations  provided  In  18  U.S.C. 
§608. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  apply  Its  pol- 
icy on  office  accounts  as  follows : 

(a)  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
that  an  office  account  established  to  provide 
services  for  the  constituents  of  a  Cong^ress- 
man  shall  report  as  If  such  account  Is  a  po- 
litical committee  and  contributions  to,  ex- 
penditures by,  and  the  general  operation  of 
an  office  account  should  be  reported  and 
otherwise  treated  as  provided  In  Notice  1975- 
18  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  "Of- 
fice Accounts  and  Franking  Accounts;  Ex- 
cess Campaign  Contributions"  (40  FR  32961, 
August  5,  1975).  See  also  AO  1975-14,  supra. 
As  provided  in  Notice  1975-18  and  AO  1976- 
14,  all  private  contributions  received  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  Federal  officeholder  for  use  by 
his  office  account  may  be  deposited  In  such 
account  or  an  account  of  the  officeholder's 
principal  campaign  committee,  pursuant  to 
2  U.S.C.  I  437b.  Also  as  provided  In  Notice 
1975-18,  money  received  for  the  prepara- 
tion or  printing  of  material  to  be  sent  under 
the  frank  (e.g.,  a  newsletter),  other  than 
funds  appropriated  for  legislative  activities, 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  segregated 
franking  account  which  shall  report  as  pro- 
vided in  that  notice. 

Monies  expended  from  such  accounts, 
other  than  the  franking  account,  will  be 
counted  toward  the  officeholder's  campaign 
expenditure  limits  under  18  U.S.C.  §  608(c). 
A  Congressman  holding  a  fundraiser  should 
identify  that  the  fundralsing  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  either  the  Congressman's  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee,  his  office  account 
or  his  franking  account. 

The  Commission  also  is  requested  to  pro- 
vide guidance  as  to  whether  a  person  hold- 
ing a  fundraiser  for  the  beneflt  of  an  office 
account  should  state  that  a  donation  to  the 
office  account  is  not  tax  deductible  or  subject 
to  a  tax  credit.  The  Commission  is  unable  to 
provide  such  guidance  as  It  lacks  authority 
to  rule  with  regard  to  such  tax  consequences. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  Sections  41  and 
128,  Title  26,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
that  corporate  contributions  to  a  franking 
account,  used  solely  to  defray  the  cost  of 
newsletters,  reports,  and  questionnaires  sent 
to  constituents,  are  prohibited  under  18 
U.S.C.  §  610.  While  exempt  from  the  limita- 
tions in  18  U.S.C.  §  608  (see  39  U.S.C.  §  3210 
(f) ),  contributions  and  expenditures  for  the 
preparation  or  printing  of  material  to  be 
mailed  under  the  frank  shall  otherwise  be 
treated  as  contributions  and  expenditures  for 
purposes  of  the  Act,  (Including  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  Title  18).  Since  the  proposed 
contribution  would  be  derived  from  general 
corporate  funds,  and  not  from  separate  vol- 
untary funds  to  support  the  franking  ac- 
counts of  Congressmen,  the  contribution  by 
the  corporation  would  be  prohibited  under 
18  U.S.C.  §  610. 

(c)  A  Member  of  Congress  may.  of  course, 
make  expendltiu-es  for  attitudlnal  research 
within  his  constituency  for  purposes  of  meas- 
uring the  voter's  sentiments  on  policy  Issues, 
job  approval  perceptions,  and  the  like.  How- 
ever, unless  the  expenditures  for  the  atti- 
tudlnal research  are  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  legislative  purposes  by  Congress 
or  from  a  Congressional  franking  account 
and  are  used  to  print  or  prepare  matter 
mailed  under  the  frank,  they  will  be  treated 
as  an  expenditure  from  the  Member's  office 


account  and  will  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions provided  In  18  U.S.C.  §  608  as  well  as 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Act.  See  Notice 
1975-18,  supra.  The  fact  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  an  announced  candidate  thus 
would  not  make  any  difference  in  how  ex- 
penditures for  attitudlnal  research  will  be 
treated. 

The  provisions  of  this  opinion  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  2  U.S.C.  {437(a)(9),  2  U.S.C.  §  43«a, 
18  U.S.C.  §  608,  18  U.SC  §  610,  and  39  U8.C. 
§  3210(f)  on  contributions  and  expenditures 
from  the  office  or  frankirig  account  of  a  Fed- 
eral officeholder. 

The  provisions  of  this  opinion  are  reflected 
in  the  proposed  regulations  which  the  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  Congress,  see  Notice 
1975-18,  supra.  Pursuant  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  the  Commission  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  proposed  regulation 
on  September  16  and  17,  1975,  at  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  In  Washington,  D.C. 

ADVISORY    OPINION    1975-17:    CAMPAIGN    CON- 
TRIBirnONS    FROM    A    PARTNERSHIP 

This  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered  under 
2  U.S.C.  §  437(f)  in  response  to  a  request 
for  an  advisory  opinion  submitted  by  Con- 
gressman Neal  and  published  in  the  July  17, 
1975  Federal  Register  (40  FR  30259).  In- 
terested parties  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  comments  relating  to  the 
request. 

The  question  raised  in  Congressman  Neal's 
request  Is  "[h)ow  much  money  in  cam- 
paign contributions  may  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  acc»pt  from  a  partnership"  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
as  amended  In  1974. 

Section  608(b)  (1)  of  Title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  states  that : 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  no  person  shall  make 
contributions  to  any  candidate  with  respect 
to  any  election  for  Federal  office  which.  In 
the  aggregate,  exceed  $1,000  (underlining 
added  for  emphasis)  .* 

Section  591(g)  of  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  defines  "person"  as  an  individual, 
patmership,  committee,  association,  corpo- 
ration, or  any  other  organization  or  group  of 
persons.  •  •  •••  (underlining  added  for 
emphasis) . 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 
the  cited  statutory  provisions  impose  a  $1,000 
limit  on  the  amount  a  partnership  may  con- 
tribute to  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  with 
respect  to  each  separate  election  wherein  that 
candidate  seeks  nomination  or  election.  The 
Commission  further  concludes  that  when  a 
partnership  maks  a  contribution  to  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  It  counts  against 
each  individual  partner's  limitation  under 
18  U.S.C.  §  608(b)(1)  in  direct  proportion 
to  each  partner's  share  of  partnership  profits. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  four  member 
partnership  (each  partner  having  an  equal 
share)  which  makes  a  $1,000  contribution  to 
a  Federal  candidate,  one-fourth  of  the  $1,000. 
or  $250.  Is  counted  toward  each  individual 
partner's  limit.  Therefore,  each  partner  may 
contribute  no  more  than  an  additional  $750 
to  the  same  Federal  candidate  with  respect 
to  the  same  election. 

Under  the  general  theory  of  partnership 
law  a  partner  is  an  agent  for  the  partnership, 
and  the  partnership  has  no  legal  capacity  to 
act  as  a  person  In  Its  own  right.  Therefore, 
even  though  a  partnership  is  a  "person"  for 
purposes  of  18  U.S.C.  5  60B(b).  as  well  as  2 
use.  §  431.  et  seq.  contributions  made  In  the 


'The  exceptions  to  18  U.S.C.  5  608(b)(1) 
are  not  relevant  to  the  question  of  the 
amount  a  candidate  may  receive  from  a 
partnership,  and  contributions  to  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent are  subject  to  an  overall  $1,000  limit 
during  the  entire  pre-nomlnated  period.  See 
18  U.S.C.  1608(b)(6). 
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partnership's  name  must  be  attributed 
Individual    partners    In 
partner's  Interest  In  the 
Furthermore,  when  a  contrlbullon 
In    the    partnership    name    without 
pauylng    information    as    to 
proportionate   share   thereof, 
or  committee  recipient  must  obtain 
tea   statement   providing    the 
formation  within  30  days  after 
contribution. 

If  this  Information  is  not  t; 
the  contribution   must  be 
wise,  the  candidate  or  committee 
garded  as  in  violation  of  18  U.S.C 
prohibits  an  Individual  from  miking 
trlbutlon  in  the  name  of 
I.e.  partnership,  and  also  prohibits 
lag  acceptance  of  such  a  contribution 
NKrL 
Vice  Chairman  for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

Date:  Aug.  22,  1975. 
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(Highlight:     Federal 
Election  Commission  Interim 
bursement  procedures  for  public 
conventions.) 

Interim    Gthdeline 
DTTREs  For  Public  Financing 
TiONs   [Notice  1975-36] 

TITLE    n FEDERAL 

Chapter  I— Federal  Election 
I.    Certification    of    Entltlemen|; 
Funds    for    Nominating 
penses 

Title  26  U.S.C  §  9008  authorize 
Election  Commission  to  certify 
tary   of   the   Treasury   for 
amounts  to  which  the  national 
of  any  major  or  minor  party  is  e 
26  U.S.C.  §  9008  with  respect  to  a 
nominating  convention,  but  the 
of   each   major   party   may   not 
aggregate  amount  of  $2,000,000.' 
of  each  party's  entitlement  Is 
nutUly  based  on  Increases  in 
Price  Index,  See  26  U.S.C.  5  900  I 
18  U.S.C.  §  608(d). 

n.  Information  Required  to 

tlons  for  Public  Fund  ( 

To  be  eligible  for  public  fin 
conventions,  the  national 
major  parties  shall  submit  or 

available   the   following 

Federal  Election  Commission  In 
the  Commission  may  forward  the 
certification  to  the  Secretary  of 

A.  For  Initial  payment: 

1.  Signature  cards  containing  s 

officials  who  have  been  

requests  for  payment  (Exhibit  I) 

2.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
bank  to  be  used  as  the  comm 
tory; 

3.  A  request  for  an  Initial 
ported  by  a  statement  projecting 
Ing  estimated  expenditures 
of  December  31,  1975.  Specific 
need  not  be  assigned  to  the 
expenditure  categories. 
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'Under   26   U.S.C.    5  9008(b) 
committees  of  both  ma 'or  and 
are  entitled  to  payments  from 
to  defray  expen-es  which  they  h 
with   respect   to   a   presidential 
co-iventlon.  For  a  minor  party  t( 
to  its  pronort'onate  share  of  du 
1975  or    1976   convention   exoen 
presidential  can^'ldare  must  have 
the  presidential  candidate  of 
least  5  percent  of  the  total  po-iu 
celved  by  all  presidential  candldji 
Accordingly,  since  no  minor  partjr 
tlal  candidate  received  that 
1972,  there  Is  no  minor  par'y  that 
for  convention  funds  In  1975  or 
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B.  For  subsequent  payments: 

1.  Subsequent  requests  for  disbursements 
after  the  Initial  disbursement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted quarterly  commencing  with  January 
1  In  the  year  In  which  the  convention  will  be 
held.  Such  requests  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission  within  10  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  quarter  to  which  they 
relate. 

2.  The  request  is  to  Include  (a)  a  report  In 
a  form  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  2 
U.S.C.  434(b)  of  actual  expenditures  made 
during  the  previous  period  or  quarter,  and 
(b)  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  esti- 
mated through  the  close  of  the  next  quarter 
and  the  categories  In  which  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures are  to  be  made.  No  specific  dollar 
figure  need  be  assigned  to  the  various  Item- 
ized expenditure  categories  thus  projected 
and  described. 

III.  Special   Approval   for  Accelerated  Pay- 

ment Schedule 
Each  quarterly  disbursement  will  be  based 
upon  the  legally  permissible  expenses  pro- 
jected for  that  quarter.  The  Commission  will 
approve  more  than  one  disbursement  per 
quarter  where  a  showing  Is  made  that  a 
deficit  is  likely  to  be  Incurred  unless  a 
further  disbursement  Is  made.  Any  request 
for  such  further  disbursement  si-,  uld  be 
supported  by  a  summary  of  actual  '  .penses 
previously  incurred  for  the  quarter  .xjgether 
with  the  projected  expenses  which  will  oc- 
casion the  deficit  If  a  further  disbursement 
Is  not  forthcoming. 

IV.  Transmittal  of  Certification  to  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury 
Following  Commission  approval  of  any  re- 
quest for  disbursement,  the  Commission  shall 
forthwith  transmit  a  certification  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
shall  make  payment  In  the  amount  certified 
to  the  national  committee  designated  by  the 
certification,  but  not  to  exceed  the  amounts 
In  each  account  maintained  under  26  U.S.C. 
§  9003(a). 

V.  Use  of  Fund.s  by  Committees 
Under  26  U.S.C.  §  9008(c),  funds  so  dis- 
bursed shall  be  used  only  (1)  to  defray  ex- 
penses incurred  with  respect  to  a  presidential 
nominating  convention  (including  the  pay- 
ment of  deposits)  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tional committee  receiving  such  payments;  or 
(2)    to  repay  loans,   the  proceeds  of  which 


were  used  to  defray  such  expenses,  or  other- 
wise to  restore  funds  (other  than  contribu- 
tions to  defray  such  expenses  received  by 
such  committee)  used  to  defray  such  ex- 
penses. Any  Investment  of  public  funds  or 
their  use  In  any  other  way  which  generates 
Income  is  permissible  only  if  the  Income  8o 
generated  Is  used  for  the  purposes  described 
In  this  part  V.  and  such  income  will  be  ap- 
plied against  the  $2  million  ceiling. 
VI.  Repayments  for  Funds  Improperly 
Received  or  Spent 
Repayments  in  an  appropriate  amount  will 
be  required  from  the  national  committees 
whenever  they  have  (1)  received  payments 
in  excess  of  their  entitlement,  (2)  incurred 
expenses  in  excess  of  their  spending  limits, 
(3)  Improperly  accepted  private  contribu- 
tions to  defray  convention  expenses,  or  (4) 
expended  public  funds  In  any  manner  other 
than  to  defray  expenses  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  a  presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion. Repayments  may  not  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate amounts  actually  received  by  a  na- 
tional committee  under  section  9008. 

A.  Notification  of  need  for  repayment:  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  repayment 
Is  required  In  the  circumstances,  stated  above, 
It  shall  give  written  notification  to  the  af- 
fected national  committee  of  the  amounts 
required  to  be  paid  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

B.  Collection  of  repayment  by  deduction 
from  future  payments :  The  Commission  may 
obtaia  such  repayment  by  deducting  such 
amount  from  the  amount  otherwise  due  the 
national  committee  for  Its  next  quarterly 
payment. 

VII.  Post -convention  Disbursements 
Pending  the  conclusion  of  any  national 
CO  iventlon,  the  Commission  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion withhold  an  amount  to  be  hereafter 
determined,  but  in  any  event  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,  which  would  otherwise  bring  the 
aggregate  funds  disbursed  to  the  total  al- 
lowed by  law.  Such  withheld  funds.  If  any, 
shall  be  subject  to  post-convention  disburse- 
ment and  such  disbursement  shall  be  made 
In  the  manner  provided  for  in  Part  II-B 
above,  except  that  such  request  shall  Include 
a  list  of  all  accounts  payable  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  expense  was  incurred.  Post 
cont'entlon  payments  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Commission  and  deduction  of 
unauthorized  expenditures  In  addition  to 
other  requirements  Imposed  by  law. 


EXHIBIT  I 
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Date  and  signature  of  authori2ing  official  (recipient) 


Issued  by  (Federal  agency) 


I    I  Only  one  signature  required  or 

I    I  Any  two  signatures  required  to  sign  or  counters^ 


Typed  name  and  signature 


Typed  name  and  signature 


Approved: 


Date  and  signature  of  agency  certifying  officer 


Vltl.  Commission's  Audit  Authority 
National  committees  affected  by  the  fore- 
going should  note  the  Commlssio.i's  general 
authority  and  duties  under  2  U.S.C.  §§437d 
and  438. 

Neil  Statblfr. 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Federal 

Election  CoTnmission. 
Date:  August  25,  1975. 


(Highlights:  Federal  Election— Federal 
Election  (Commission  publishes  several  re- 
quests for  advisory  opinions,  comment  m- 
vltsd  f3r  ten  days.) 

Federal  Election  Commission  Notices  1976- 
37,  AOR  1975-38  to  AOR  1975-57 

In  accordance  with  the  procedurea  set 
forth  In  the  Commission's  Notice  1976-4, 
published  on  June  24,  1976  (40  PR  26660). 


September  4,  1975 
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Advisory  Opinion  Requests  1975-38  through 
1975-57  are  published  today.  Some  of  the 
Bequests  consist  of  similar  inquiries  from 
several  so\irces  which  have  been  consolidated 
in  cases  where  appropriate. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  uiatter  of  any  Advisory  Opinion 
Bequest  may  submit  written  views  with  re- 
apect  to  such  requests  within  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
request  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
mission should  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  Office  of  General  Covmsel, 
Advisory  Opinion  Section,  1325  K  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463.  Persons  re- 
quiring additional  time  in  which  to  respond 
to  any  Advisory  Opinion  Request  will  nor- 
nially  be  granted  such  time  upon  written 
request  to  the  Commission.  All  timely  com- 
ments received  by  the  Commission  will  be 
considered  by  the  Commission  before  it  Issues 
an  advisory  opinion.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that  comments  on  pending  Advisory 
Opinion  Requests  refer  to  specific  AOR  nvmi- 
ber  of  the  Request  commented  upon,  and 
that  statutory  references  be  to  the  United 
States  Code  citations,  rather  than  to  the 
Public  Law  Citations. 

AOR  1975-38 :  Use  of  Excess  Campaign  Funds 
for  Office  Expenses  and  Federal  Preemp- 
tion  (Request  Edited  by  the  Commis- 
sion) 
Gentlemen:  I  am  writing  to  request  ad- 
visory opinions  on  the  following  questions, 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  Election  Laws. 

(1)  If  I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  elect  to 
use  left-over  campaign  funds  for  legitimate 
office  expenses,  will  these  expenditures  be 
counted  In  determining  whether  I,  or  my 
Campaign  Committee,  have  reached  any  of 
the  spending  limits  set  forth  under  the  new 
law? 

(2)  If  I  elect  to  use  campaign  funds  for 
legitimate  office  expenses,  will  It  still  be  nec- 
essary for  me  or  my  Campaign  Committee  to 
file  periodic  reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  up  to  and  until  I  again  announce  my- 
self as  a  Candidate,  or  may  I  close  out  my 
accounts  until  that  time. 

(3)  Does  the  new  Federal  Election  Law 
supercede  state  campaign  regulations,  or 
must  state  laws  be  adhered  to  separately? 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member   of   Congress. 

Source:  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives,  239  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515 
(July  15,  1975). 

AOR  1975-39:  Settlement  of  Campaign  Debts 
Owed  to  Corporatlor.s  (Request  Edited 
by  the  Commission) 

Gentlfmen:  Your  recent  Advisory  Opin- 
ions 1975-5  and  1975-6  prompt  us  to  ask  on 
behalf  of  the  Metzenbaum  Post-Campaign 
Committee: 

May  a  candidate's  committee,  which  In- 
curred debts  during  the  1974  senatorial  cam- 
paign, settle  those  debts  with  corporate  or 
non-corporate  creditors.  If  the  committee  has 
ma:?e  a  serious  effort  to  bring  down  the 
amount  of  sild  debts  since  the  date  of  the 
election  aid  has  little  likelihood  of  raising 
additional  funds  sufficient  to  pay  all  debts  In 
full? 

After  the  election,  we  found  ourselves  In- 
debted to  the  extent  of  about  $113,000.00.  A 
numter  of  fund-raising  events  and  personal 
solicitations  have  been  made  to  the  point 
that  the  committee  has  now  been  successful 
In  decreasing  that  debt  to  under  $79,000.00. 
The  committee  has  a  cash  balance  of  a  little 
over  $5,000  00  at  the  present  time.  Some  of 
the  creditors,  both  Indlvlducls  and  corpora- 
tions, have  Indicated  a  willingness  to  settle 
the  amounts  due  them  if  we  will  offer  a  cash 
settlement.  We  believe  It  may  be  possible  for 
us  to  solicit  a  modest  amount  of  additional 
money.  However,  the  last  sentence  of  Advi- 


sory Opinion  1975-6  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  July  23,  1975  makes  reference  to  the 
problem  possibly  faced  by  corporate  creditors 
that  acceptance  of  such  settlements  could  be 
construed  as  violations  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act. 

*  *  *  •  • 
Melvin  S.  Schwarzwald, 
Counsel  for  the  Metzenbaum 

Post-Campaign  Committee. 
Source:  Metzenbaum  Post-Campaign  Com- 
mittee, by  Counsel,  Melvin  S.  Schwarzwald, 
Metzenbaum,  Gaines  &  Stern,  1700  Invest- 
ment Plaza,  1801  East  9th  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44114  (August  1,  1975) . 
AOR  1975-40:  Reporting  Contributions  from 
Political    Action    Committees     (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission) 

*  *  •  •  • 
The  Federal  Election  law  appears  to  be  am- 
biguous on  the  question  of  the  requirement 
of  campaign  committees  to  report  contribu- 
tions by  political  action  committees  when 
such  funds  are  used  to  purchase  tickets  to  a 
reception.  •   •   • 

It  is  my  understanding  •  •  *  that  cam- 
paign committees  are  not  required  to  report 
individual  contributions  of  $100  or  less  by 
political  action  committees  when  such  con- 
tributions are  made  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing tickets  to  a  reception.  •   •   • 

[T]hls  Committee  requests  a  formal,  writ- 
ten [advisory  opinion!  on  whether  a  cam- 
paign committee  Is  required  to  disclose  pub- 
licly contributions  of  $100  or  less  by  political 
action  committees  when  such  contributions 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
tickets  to  a  reception. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  the  rules  cover- 
ing reporting  by  donor  organizations.  I  un- 
derstand they  must  report  their  contribu- 
tions, regardless  of  the  amount. 

Wally  Johanson,  Treasurer. 

Source:  Wally  Johanson,  Treasurer,  Ober- 
star  for  Congress,  Volunteer  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  465,  Duluth,  Minnesota  55802  (July  17, 
1975). 

AOR  1975-41:  Investment  or  Savings  De- 
posits of  Contributions  or  Other  Re- 
ceipts (Request  edited  by  the  Commis- 
sion) 

Dear  Mk.  Curtis:  Our  Committee  *  •  • 
formally  makes  this  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  an  Advisory  Opinion  as  to  wh°n.  If 
ever,  receipts  from  contributions,  sales,  col- 
lections, loans  and  or  transfers  may  be  de- 
posited In  an  Interest-bearing  savings  ac- 
count in  a  state  and /or  national  bank,  or 
invested  In  government  treasury  notes. 
(Mrs.)  Ann  M.  Eppard, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 

Source:  (Mrs.)  Ann  M.  Eppard,  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Shuster  for  Congress  Committee, 
Star  Route  5,  E-.erstt,  Penncylvania  15537 
(July  24,  1975 ». 

AOR  1975-42:  Application  of  Spending  Lim- 
its to  Candidate  Pi'.rchase  of  .'Vdvertlslig 
in  DlrectorlES  and  Yearbooks  (Request 
Edited  by  the  Conomission) 

Devr  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  Invited  by 
the  editors  of  Hawaii's  annual  "Labor  Direc- 
tor" to  purchase  a  ia  page  advertisement  In 
the  Directory.  My  photograph  will  appear 
with  the  words  "Aloha  to  Labor  from 
Sparky"  superimposed.  I  have  also  been  In- 
vited to  purchase  a  quarter-page  advertise- 
ment In  the  Hawaii  State  Little  League  Base- 
ball "Souvenir  Yearbook,"  which  is  published 
annually  at  the  end  of  the  Little  League 
Baseball  season.  My  photograph  will  appear 
with  the  words  "Aloha  and  Best  Wishes. (s) 
Spark   Matsunaga,   Member   of   Congress." 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  the  Commis- 
sion's opinion  as  to  whether  this  expendi- 
ture must  be  recorded  as  a  "campaign  ex- 
penditure" under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 


eral Elections  Camoalgn  Act,  as  amended.  If 
BO,  would  the  cost  of  the  a.'vortlsement  be 
credited  toward  the  Primary  Election  cam- 
paign expenditure  ceiUng  established  in 
1974? 

If  the  proposed  advertisement  Is  not  a 
"campaign  expenditure"  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act, 
could  funds  from  my  congressional  Commu- 
nications Fund  l>e  used  for  Its  purchase?  A 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  under  my 
Communications  Fund  has  been  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

Spark  Matsunaga, 
iVember  of  Congress. 

Source:  Representative  Spark  Matsunaga, 
422  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20515.  (Two  letters  dated  July  22, 
1975.) 

AOR  1975-43:  Establishment  by  Corpora- 
tion of  Voluntary  Employee  Political 
Donation  Program  (Request  Edited  by 
the  Commission) 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  TRW,  I  would 
like  to  respectfully  request  your  advice  on 
the  following  situation: 

TRW  operates  a  Good  Goverrmient  Pro- 
gram whereby  employees  who  desire  to  par- 
ticipate are  permitted  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  their  paycheck  withheld  and  sent 
to  a  designated  candidate  or  party.  |The 
Commission  notes  that  the  TRW  Good  Gov- 
ernment Program  registered  as  a  political 
committee  on  August  7,  1975) 

All  contributions  maie  by  our  employees 
to  the  designated  candidates  or  committees 
are  fully  disclosed  to  the  Intended  recipient. 
Each  recipient  receives  a  check  In  the  total 
amount  of  all  contributions  designated  for 
such  recipient  and  In  addition  receives  a  list 
of  every  employee  who  designate  i  a  contribu- 
tion to  such  candidate  or  committee  to- 
gether with  the  amount  contributed  by  such 
employee.  TRW  simply  acts  as  an  ajent  of 
the  employee  in  forwarding  the  designated 
contribution  much  as  a  baiik  operates  as  an 
agent  of  a  depositor  when  a  check  Is  written 
and  the  bank  honors  that  check  upon  pre- 
sentment. 

However,  It  would  appear  possible  to  argue 
that  TRW  Is  an  "Intermediary  or  conduit" 
within  the  meaning  of  Title  18  §  608(b)  (6) 
of  the  United  States  Co^e.  TRW  docs  not  be- 
lieve t'nat  our  program  Is  within  the  spirit  of 
this  section.  However,  since  the  point  is 
ar-juable  we  would  like  to  reqi:e<:t  the  Com- 
mission's position  on  this  point. 

Should  the  Commission  rule  that  TRW  Is 
an  "intermediary  or  conduit"  rather  than  a 
simple  agent  of  Its  employees,  we  would  like 
to  be  informed  of  the  Commission's  require- 
ments for  our  fund  particularly  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects : 

(1)  How  frequently  should  we  report  or 
file  with  the  Commission? 

In  .some  case^.  our  payroll  departments  Is- 
sue checks  biweekly  In  other  cases  payroll 
periods  are  feml-month'y,  monthly  or 
weekly.  In  some  cases  the  amounts  to  be 
withheld  pursuant  to  the  employees  direc- 
tion are  withheld  in  each  paycheck  and  oth- 
ers the  deduction  is  made  only  once  a  year.  I 
am  sure  that  neither  TRW  nor  the  Commis- 
sion cfe";lres  to  be  inundated  vrtth  paperwork 
for  this  program.  Accordingly,  if  the  Com- 
m'sslon  foels  a  report  !•;  nef-e^.-ary  at  all,  TRW 
respectfully  sugre'=.ts  that  such  report  be 
provided  to  the  Commission  annually. 

(2)  What  form  should  we  u«e  for  the 
report? 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  form  which  can  be 
appropriately  used  for  purposes  of  §  608(b) 
(6).  Accordingly,  If  the  Commission  desires 
TRW  to  report  Its  program  under  this  sec- 
tion we  respectfully  request  that  the  Com- 
mission adopt  some  form  on  which  we  may 
make  the  report  or  at  least  Inform  us  of  the 
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various  Items  which  the  report 
tain. 


William  A.  Ha:  tcock 


Seni(  r  Counsel. 
Government  Program, 
TRW.  INC., 
Ohio  44117 


Source:  TRW  Good 
by  Counsel,  William  A.  Hancock , 
23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleveland 
(July  28,  1975). 

AOR  1975-44:   Request  of  Socialist 
1976  National  Campaign  Co 
quest  Edited  by  the  Comm 
Dkak  Coumissiokebs 


Workers 
ttee  (Re- 
I  sslon ) 


ii  unit 


We  seek  advisory  opinions 
5  437f  from  the  Commission  on 
tlons     regarding     the     Act     an< 
Amendments. 

1.  In  our  letter  of  January  31 
quested  clarification  on  the  $1, 
on  contributions.  Does  this  Umlk 
arately    to    primary,    runoff    (If 
general   elections?  Section   608 ( 
cates  that  the  limitation  Is  $2 
dentlal  candidates  but  falls  to 
limitation.   Is  It  for  Instance, 
the  primary  and  an  additional  $1 
the   primary   and   the   general 
the    limitation    does    apply 
candidates  contending  in  prlma^ 
off  elections,   does  It  also  apply 
for  candidates  contesting  ■  only 
election? 

2.  Regarding  the  limitation  of 
petty  cash  purchases  and 
U.S.C.  J  615),  does  this  mean 
to  the  order  of  "cash"  can  be 
$100.00?  What  does  a  campaign 
do  In  a  situation  where  a 
resentatlve   of   a   candidate    is 
and   requires  emergency  funds 
$100.00?  What  does  a  commltteis 
case  where  its  checks  are  un 
means  of  payment  for  a  certain 
example,  the  VS.  Postal  Servlcej? 


uider  2  VS.C. 

I  everal  ques- 

the     1974 


1975  we  re- 
Umltatlon 
apply  sep- 
any) ,    and 
b)(5)    Indl- 
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,000  before 
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for 
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excess  of 
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4.    When    candidates    are    not 
special,  primary,  or  run-off 
are  the  reporting  requirements 
10-day  preelection  and  30-day 
reports? 


6.  What  constitutes  a  "debt" 
tlons"  itemlzable  under  parts  1 
the    reports?    Does   this   refer   to 
debts   and   obligations   of   say 
something  else? 

7.  Do  the  non-prlnclpal 

mlttees   have   to   be   authorized 
by  the  candidates? 

8.  What  constitutes  "afllliatlor 
latlonshlp"  of  committees? 


Andrea  Mobkli  , 
Treaaurer,  Socialist  WoUcers. 
1976  National  Campaign  Ccmmittee 
Source:  Andrea  Morell,  Treasurdr,  Socialist 
Workers  1976  National  Campaign  Committee, 
14  Charles  Lane,  New  York,  New  fyork  10014 
(July  10,  1975). 

AOR  1975 — 45:  Legality  of  the  Establishment 
and    Administration    of 
Antonomons"    Multicandldatk 
Committees.     (Request    Edltfd 
Commission ) 


Deab  Sib:    We  represent  the 
&      Dairy      Educational      Political 
('ADEPT"). 


ADEPT  submits  this  advisory 
quest,  by  coiinsel.  pursuant  to  the 
of  2U.S.C.  5  437f(a). 

The  pertinent  facts  are  that 
slderlng  the  establishment  in 
of  the  Union  of  independent  and 
political    committees    which, 
would  be  multiple  candidate  coi 
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which,  like  ADEPT,  would  be  political  com- 
mittees •  •  *.  Each  such  committee  would 
operate  solely  within  the  state  in  which  It 
was  organized;  would  be  governed  by  com- 
mittee members  at  least  one  of  whom  would 
be  resident  in  such  state;  would  make  polit- 
ical contributions  as  defined  by  the  provi- 
sions of  2  U.S.C.  §  431(e)  and  18  U.S.C.  i  591 
(e ) ;  would  exercise  Its  independent  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  beneficiaries  and  amounts  of 
its  contributions;  would  report  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  2  U.S.C.  §  434(a);  and,  except 
to  the  extent  It  might  receive  unanticipated 
and  unsolicited  donations,  would  depend 
solely  for  its  funds  upon  transfers  from 
ADEPT  (which  transfers  would  be  reported 
by  ADEPT  as  contributions  by  ADEPT);  and 
which  might  receive  the  benefit  of  account- 
ing, clerical,  legal  or  similar  services  In  kind 
from  ADEPT  (which  services  also  would  be 
reported  by  ADEPT  as  contributions  from 
ADEPT). 

The  basic  question  Is  whether  such  com- 
mittees may  be  established. 

If  the  basic  question  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  ADEPT  would  propound  the  fol- 
lowing questions. 

1.  May  the  Treasurer  of  ADEPT  also  serve 
as  the  treasurer  of  one  or  more  of  the  state 
committees? 

2.  Would  the  limitations  upon  the  quan- 
tum of  contributions  set  forth  in  18  U.S.C. 
5  608(b)(2)  be  applicable  (1)  separately  to 
ADEPT  and  to  each  such  committee  or  (2) 
In  the  aggregate  to  ADEPT  and  each  and 
every  such  committee? 

3.  May  one  or  more  members  of  the  ADEPT 
committee  also  hold  membership  on  one  or 
more  state  committees? 

4.  May  each  state  committee  be  funded  by 
transfers  of  funds  from  ADEPT?  In  this  con- 
nection ADEPT  envisions  that  upon  being 
notified  by  a  particular  state  committee  that 
the  funds  thereof  were  depleted  to  the  sum 
of  $1,000.00  or  some  other  relatively  small 
sum,  ADEPT  would  transfer  to  that  par- 
ticular state  committee  a  substantial  sum,  as 
for  example,  $25,000,00.  No  part  of  the  trans- 
fer would  be  earmarked  for  a  partlculeir  con- 
tribution. The  state  committee  would  be  free 
to  spend  the  money  as  it  deemed  appropriate. 
The  state  committee  then  would  be  expected 
to  advise  ADEPT  when  at  some  subsequent 
date  its  funds  available  for  contribution 
again  dropped  to  $1,000.00. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Marion  Edwtn  Harrison. 
Source :  Marlon  Edwyn  Harrison,  Harrison, 
Lucey,    Sagle    &    Solter,    1701    Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006   (July 
15,  1975). 

AOR  1975 — 46:  Pee  for  the  Televised  Appear- 
ance of  a  Member  of  Congress  (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission ) 

Dear  Mr.  Cttbtis:  I  am  writing  on  behalf 
of  United  States  Representative  Barbara 
Jordan,  18th  District  of  Texas  to  request  ad- 
visory opinions  regarding  section  616  of  the 
"Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975."  As  you  know,  that  section 
deals  with  the  "Acceptance  of  Excessive 
Honorariums." 

Miss  Jordan  has  been  asked  to  provide  edi- 
torial comment  once  a  month  which  is  re- 
corded on  video  tape,  for  presentation  on  the 
CBS  television  Morning  News  Show.  She 
is  paid  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  for 
each  taping. 

It  Is  our  position  that  this  payment  Is 
salary  for  services  for  which  a  fee  is  tradi- 
tionally required,  and  therefore,  should  not 
be  Included  when  computing  her  acceptance 
of  honorariums  for  the  calendar  year.  •  •  • 
RuFTTs  (Bud)  Myers. 

Source:  Representative  Barbara  Jordan, 
by  Rufus  Myers,  Administrative  Assistant, 
1534  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20515  (July  3.  1975) . 


AOR  1975 — 47:  Expenditures  of  Corponte 
Funds  by  Host  Committees  for  the 
Benefit  of  National  Political  Party  (Re. 
quest  Edited  by  the  Commission) 

Dear  Commissioners: 

•  •  •  •  , 

On  behalf  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  a  supplementary  advisory  opin- 
ion Is  requested  In  this  regard. 

Specifically,  Advisory  Opinion  1975-1  pro- 
vided. In  part,  that  local  corporations  which 
are  engaged  In  certain  retail  businesses  may 
contribute  funds  to  a  local  civic  assoclatlMi 
or  other  similar  tjrpe  of  business  association 
("Host  Committee"),  which  payment,  under 
certain  conditions,  would  not  constitute  t 
prohibited  corporate  contribution  within  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  §  610.  The  Opinion 
did  not  cover  the  purposes  for  which  a  Host 
Committee  could  expend  Its  funds,  including 
fvmds  derived  by  It  from  local  retail  corpora- 
tions referred  to  above. 

An  Opinion  Is  respectfully  requested  that 
a  Host  Committee  may  offer  to  the  National 
Committee  any  of  the  services,  benefits,  or 
uses  of  property  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7),  Inclusive,  of  Advisory  Opinion 
1975-1,  without  violating  18  U.S.C.  S  610,  and 
that  such  transactions  do  not  Involve  "ex- 
penditures" under  26  U.S.C.  §  9008(d). 

Stuart  E.  Sbcel. 

Source:  Stuart  E.  Selgel,  Cohen  and  Ureta, 
1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(August  4,  1975). 

AOR  1975-48:  Attribution  of  Contribution  to 
Political  Party  to  Csmdldate  Receiving 
Funds  from  that  Party  (Request  edited 
by  Commission) 
Dear  Commissioner  : 

•  •  •  We  request  that  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  issue  an  Advisory  Opinion 
In  answer  to  this  question : 

Because  the  1974  Act  Imposes  a  $1,000  limit 
on  contributions  by  an  Individual  to  a  caa- 
dldate  for  election  to  Federal  office.  If  a  con- 
tributor makes  a  contribution  of  less  than 
$1,000  to  a  candidate's  campaign  committee 
and  thereafter  is  asked  to  contribute  to  one 
or  more  state  and  local  party  committees, 
some  portion  of  whose  receipts  from  contri- 
butions will  be  contributed  by  that  commit- 
tee to  or  expended  for  the  election  of  that 
same  candidate,  but  where  the  portion  of  the 
individual's  contribution  has  not  been  ear- 
marked for  that  candidate  either  by  the 
contributor  or  the  party  committee,  can  the 
contributor  make  that  contribution  to  the 
state  or  local  party  committee  without  be- 
ing considered  to  have  exceeded  the  $1,000 
limitation? 

If  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  is 
now,  what  steps  must  the  state  or  local 
party  committee  or  the  contributor  take  In 
order  to  Insure  that  his  total  contributions 
to  the  Federal  candidate  do  not  exceed  the 
$1,000  limit? 

Richard  C.  Frame, 

State  ChaiTtnan. 
Source:    Richard    C.   Frame,   State  Chair- 
man. Republican  State  Oammlttee  of  Penn- 
sylvania, P.O.  Box  1624,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105 
(August  5,  1975). 

AOR  1975-49:  Corporate  Contribution  to 
State  Political  Party  Committee  Sup- 
porting State  and  Federal  Candidates 
(Request  edited  by  Commission) 

Gentlemen:  I  write  In  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Republican  State  Committee  respect- 
fully to  request  (an  advisory  opinion.)   •  •  •. 

On  February  13,  1975,  the  New  York  Re- 
publican State  Committee  put  on  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  In  New  York  City  in  honor  of 
Vice  President  Rockefeller.  The  President 
graciously  attended  under  the  auspices  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  As  Is  usual  In  such  cases,  the 
National  Committee  charged  back  such  ex- 
pense to  the  State  Committee  and  we  gladly 
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agreed  to  reimburse  them  for  such  expense 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  dinner. 

We,  of  course,  want  to  honor  that  commlt- 
jnent. 

Following  the  dinner,  however.  It  dawned 
on  both  the  National  Committee  and  our- 
selves that  we  had  accepted  some  corporate 
checks  as  subscriptions  to  the  dinner.  Sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations,  corporate  checks 
are  legal  for  political  contributions  In  New 
Tork.  The  corporate  checks  received  for  the 
dinner  and  otherwise  by  the  Committee  had 
l)een  Intermingled  In  the  Committee's  gen- 
eral funds.  Thus  both  the  National  Commit- 
tee and  ourselves  concluded  that  our  debt 
to  them  could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee's general  funds. 

•  *  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Our  Republican  State  Committee 
continues  to  receive  contributions  both  di- 
rectly and  through  an  arm  called  "The  Gov- 
ernor's Club",  all  of  whose  Income,  after 
expenses,  goes  to  the  State  Committee.  Most 
of  these  contributions  are  Individual  but 
some  of  them  are  corporate. 

Question:  If  we  segregate  the  receipts  from 
Individuals  as  they  come  in  in  the  future 
identlflably  one  by  one  in  a  separate  account, 
excluding  all  corporate  receipts  from  that 
fund,  can  we  properly  and  legally  pay  our 
debt  to  the  National  Committee  out  of  that 
segregated  account? 

•  •  •  •  • 

George  L.  Hinman. 

Source:    George  L.   Hlnman,  Member  for 
New  York,  Republican  National  Committee, 
Boom  5600,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
New  York  10021  (August  6,  1975). 
AOR  1975-50:    Application  of   1974  Amend- 
ments to  Debt  Transaction  Incident  to 
Special  Election  In  1975  (Request  edited 
by  Commission) 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  After  studying  the  latest 
Federal  Election  Commission  Advisory  Opin- 
ion (1975-6)  there  remain  sp>eclflc  questions 
to  be  answered  concerning  campaign  debts 
owed  by  this  Committee. 

Jeff  LaCaze  was  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  The  Sixth 
District  of  Louisiana.  The  results  of  the  gen- 
eral election  of  November  5.  1974  was  dis- 
puted and  after  litigation  the  state  courts 
ordered  a  new  election  for  January  7,  1975. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ICjontrlbutlons  In  excess  of  $1,<)00 
were  received  by  this  Committee  dxirlng  1975 
and  used  for  an  election  held  In  1975  ♦  •   *. 

Hease  clarify  this  [question],  i.e.  were  con- 
tributions received  subsequent  to  December 
31,  1974  and  prior  to  January  8,  1975  subject 
to  the  1971  Act  •  •  •  or  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  the  1974  Act  as  Indicated  In  Ad- 
visory Opinion  1975-6? 

Additionally,  please  consider  the  following 
for  an  [advisory  opinion] : 

1.  Promissory  notes  made  In  1974. 

a.  Are  accrued  Interest  payments  made  In 
1975  on  these  notes,  "debt"  Incurred  dur- 
ing 1974  and  therefore,  payable  with  contri- 
butions as  outlined  in  Advlsorv  Opinion 
1975-6? 

b.  Can  makers  of  these  notes  (I.e.  co- 
guarantors,  etc.)  pay  Interest  accumulated 
on  these  notes  without  having  these  contri- 
butions being  subject  to  the  1974  Act? 

2.  Coroorate  debts  owed  by  a  Candidate  or 
Conunittee. 

B.  Can  debts  owed  by  a  candidate  or  com- 
mittee to  a  corporation  be  forgiven  or  settled 
for  sums  less  than  those  previously  billed 
without  such  forgiveness  of  debt  being  con- 
sidered an  "illegal  contribution"  as  outlined 
under  18  U.S.C.  610-611? 

b.  Can  a  corporation  write  off  as  bad 
debts,  anv  debts  owed  by  a  candidate  or  com- 
mittee for  which  payment  cannot  be  made? 
Ted  E.  Dovx,  Treasurer. 

Source:  Ted  E.  Dove,  Treasurer,  The  Jeff 
Lacaze  Committee,  P.O.  Box  14649,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  70808  (August  5,  1975). 


AOR  1975-51 :  Use  of  Excess  Campaign  Funds 
to  Purchase  Congressional  Office  Equip- 
ment (Request  edited  by  the  Conmils- 
sion) 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  •  *  •  This  Is  a  request  for 
an  advisory  opinion  on  the  use  of  campaign 
funds  to  defray  Congressional  office  expenses 
above  the  usual  electrical  equipment  and 
clerk-hire  allotments. 

Our  office  plans  to  Install  a  computer  ter- 
minal to  meet  the  demands  of  constituent 
mall.  The  cost  of  the  terminal  will  exceed 
our  office  allotment  and,  therefore,  we  would 
like  to  use  excess  campaign  funds  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  Oberstar  Office  Equipment 
account. 

In  checking  with  the  Office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Moss  recommended  this 
separate  account  and  suggested  the  account 
be  set  up  In  a  manner  allowing  a  staff  mem- 
ber to  make  disbursement,  rather  than  re- 
quire the  Member's  signature. 

Mr.  Moss  assured  me  that  the  use  of  cam- 
paign funds  tn  the  manner  prescribed  Is 
legal  and  preferred  (reference  Section  439(a) 
of  the  1974  Federal  Election  law).  However, 
he  felt  a  letter  to  your  office  asking  for  an 
advisory  opinion  would  be  wise.  •  •  • 

James  L.  Oberstar,  M.C. 

Source:    Congressman  James  L.   Oberstar, 
Room    323,    Cannon   Hoiise    Office    Building, 
Washington,   D.C.   20515.    (July  8,   1975). 
AOR    1975-52:    Assistance   by   a  Multi-can- 
didate Committee  to  Pay  Off  a  Candi- 
date's  Past    Campaign    Debt.    (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission) 

Gentlemen:  I  am  writing  to  Inquire  as 
to  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  a  State 
Committee  may  assist  a  successful  candidate 
for  the  Congress  to  pay  off  his  1974  election 
debt  without  impairing  the  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  money  It  may  give  to  said 
Congressman  under  the  new  law  should  he 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election  In  1976? 

John  R.  Linnell. 

Source:  John  R.  Linnell,  Maine  Republican 
State  Committee,  187  State  Street,  Augiista, 
Maine  04330   (July  14,  1976). 
AOR  1975-53:  Application  of  Limitations  on 
Contributions  and  Expenditures  to  Nom- 
ination by  Petition  Effort  (Request  edit- 
ed by  the  Commission) 

Deab  Me.  Curtis:  A  group  of  Interested 
citizens  In  the  State  of  Maryland  have 
formed  a  political  committee  of  which  I  am 
Chairman  to  explore  the  possibility  of  jkx)- 
motlng  the  Independent  candidacy  of  Bruce 
Bradley  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sens- 
tor  in  1976. 

In  the  process  of  gathering  preparatory 
Information,  we  find  that  under  Maryland 
law,  an  independent  candidate  may  qualify 
by  petition  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the 
ballot  for  the  general  election. 

In  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  amended 
In  1974]  •  •  •  we  find  the  language  of  18 
U.S.C.  !  608(c)(1)  *  •  •  sufficiently  vague 
as  to  request  a  formal  advisory  opinion 
from  you  on  the  following  specific  issues: 

1.  •  •  ♦  Under  Maryland  law  an  Independ- 
ent candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
must  qualify  for  election  by  petition,  a  meth- 
od of  which,  while  Involving  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  political  purix>ses.  Is  not  an 
expenditure  of  political  funds  for  nomination 
by  election  in  a  primary  election  sponsored 
by  an  organized  political  party.  We  would 
like  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  nomina- 
tion by  petition  In  this  case  is  considered 
legally  equivalent  to  any  other  primary  elec- 
tion contemplated  under  [18  U.S.C.  {  608(c) 
(1)  (C)  ]  •  •  •.  We  would  interpret  an  affirm- 
ative ruling  In  this  case  to  mean  that  an 
Independent  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maryland  attempting  to  qualify 
as  a  candidate  for  the  general  election  by 
petition  would  be  eligible  to  raise  fimds  and 
spend  them  as  if  he  were  any  other  candidate 


attempting  to  obtain  nomination  for  elec- 
tion through  the  political  primary  process. 
Further,  such  an  interpretation  woxild  mean 
that  the  Umltattons  of  [18  U.S.C.  1608(c) 
(1)  (C)  1  •  •  •  would  apply  to  all  political  ac- 
tivities of  an  Independent  candidate  up  until 
such  time  as  he  Is  legally  certified  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  general  election  by  competent 
state  authority. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  above  ruling  Is  in  the 
affirmative,  and  that  an  independent  candi- 
date is  considered  for  purposes  of  the  spend- 
ing limitations  as  any  other  candidate  for 
nomination  by  primary,  would  there  be  any 
restrictions  on  funds  used  to  qualify  by  peti- 
tion other  than  those  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended? 
We  would  Interpret  a  no  restriction  ruling 
as  permitting  the  expenditure  of  funds 
raised  to  qualify  for  election  by  petition  for 
the  same  types  of  activities  and  services  as 
would  be  procured  under  the  law  by  any 
other  candidate  seeking  nomination  by  pri- 
mary. I.e.  payment  of  staff  salaries,  media 
advertisements,  airplane  or  car  rentals. 
and  publications  of  a  promotional  nature. 

3.  If,  In  fact,  qualification  by  petition  con- 
stitutes a  prlnoary  for  purposes  of  [18  US.C. 
{  608(c)(1)  (C)l  •  •  •  and  a  surplus  remains 
at  the  time  the  candidate's  petition  Is  certi- 
fied and  he  Is,  In  fact,  qualified  for  election 
under  State  law,  can  the  surplus  be  carried 
over  for  vise  In  the  general  election  cam- 
paign without  regard  to  the  limitations  Im- 
posed under  (18U.S.C.  1608(c)(1)(D))?  •  •  • 

John  F.  Falconer. 

Source:  John  F.  Falconer,  Chairman, 
Bradley  for  Senate  Conunittee.  10600  Seneca 
Ridge  Drive.  Galthersburg.  Maryland  20760 
(June  30.  1975). 

AOR    1976-54:    Application   of   Contribution 
and    Expenditure    Limitations    to   Each 
Election  Held  In  a  State  (Request  edited 
by  the  Conunlsslon) 
Gentlemen:   •  •   •  Utah  has  a  somewhat 
unique  nomination  process.  At  the  respective 
State  Nominating  Conventions,  attended  by 
delegates  elected  at  precinct  mass  meetings, 
primary  contenders  are  reduced  to  two.  If, 
however,  one  candidate  receives  70  percent 
of  the  vote,  he  becomes  the  nominee,  with- 
out   a    primary.    Both    Senator    Jake    Qarn 
(R-Utah),  and  his  opponent,  former  Con- 
gressman Wayne  Owens   (D-Utah)    In   1974 
received  a  70  percent  convention  nomination. 
Were  there.  In  Utah,  to  be  3  phases  of  a 
Federal  campaign  (I.e..  convention,  primary 
and  general)  would  the  campaign  limitation 
apply  to  each  phase,  with  no  carry-over  from 
one  time  frame  to  another?  Under  the  prior 
law  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  answered 
this  question  affirmatively,  denoting,  accu- 
rately, no  difference  between  primary  mn- 
offs  and  the  Utah  system. 

Your  advisory  opinion  on  the  question 
raised  Is  sought. 

Kent  Shearer,  Legal  Counsel. 

Source:  Kent  Shearer,  Legal  Counsel,  Utah 
Republican  Central  Committee,  c/o  Mock. 
Shearer  and  Carllng,  1000  Continental  Bank 
Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101  (June 
28,  1976). 

AOR  1975-55:   Organizational  Contributions 
to  Charity  In  Lieu  of  Honorarium  To 
Federal     Offlce-Holders    or    Scholarship 
Fund  (Request  Edited  by  the  Commis- 
sion) 
Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  I  write  to  request  a 
clarification   and   Interpretation  of  the  re- 
quirements  and   limitations   under   Section 
616  of  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code  with  respect 
to  honorto-lums   received   by   a  Member   of 
Congress. 

Would  It  be  proper,  assuming  no  self-deal- 
ing or  self-serving  Implications  of  any  kind, 
for  private  organizations  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  legitimate  charities,  either  In  lieu 
of  or  m  addition  to  honorariums  that  I  might 
otherwise  receive?  Would  such  contributions 
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In  any  way  count  with  respect 
tlons  Imposed  under  Section 

In  addition,  a  special  sltu_ 
the  possible  establishment  of 
fund,  properly  set  up  with 
and  an  unrelated  board  of  dl. 
vate  organization  were  asked 
honorarium,   to  make   such   a 
only  If  they  wished,  and  not 
for  my  appearance,  would 

Ai. 
Member 
Source:   Representative  Al   _. 
of  Representatives.  Washlngtoi 
(August  11.  1975). 
AOR   1975-56:    Office  Account 
Chargeable  to  Primary  or 
tlon  Campaign 
Deab   Sni:    I   hereby  request 
opinion  In  regard  to  the 

Are  expenditures  by  an  office  _- 
counted  against  the  expendltui  e 
applicable  to  a  campaign  for  el( 
eral)  or  should  they  be  countel 
campaign  for  nomination  for 
mary). 

Stephen  J. 
Member 
Source:  Representative  _._^ 
House  of   Representatives,    122} 
House  Office  BuUdlng.  Washlngt  v 
(August  12.  1975). 
AOR  1975-57:  Application  of  . 
election  Contributions  to 
date  Committee  (Request 
Commission) 
Dear  Sni:    We  would  apprec:  a 
from  you  regarding  certain  poli: 
gardlng    candldatej/campalgn? 
Office  (U.S.  Senate) .  Title  III  o 
92-225.  the  Federal  Election 
Please  give  us  a  ruling  on 

(1)  Is  there  any  limitation  as 
contributions  can  be  accepted 
the  election? 

(2)  Is  It  permissable  to ^„„ 

from  Testimonials.  Dinners.  et< 
the  benefit  of  the  candidate)  s 
the  election? 

(3)  If  post  election 

ceptable.  is  it  in  anv  way  con 
law  to  repay  the  candidate  fcr 
to  his  own  campaign  fund,  wh 
used  to  defray  cam:?alpn 

A.   R 
rreasiirer,  John  L.  Grady 

Source:  A.  R.  Grlgsby.  Trea; 
Grady  Campaign  Fund,  Belle 
■3430  (August  1.  1975). 

Thomas  B.  Curtt^ 
Chairman 
Federal  Election 
Date :  August  25.  1975. 

FrnERAL  Election 

Washington.  DC  .  August 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules 
istration.  U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chatoman:    Enclosec 
of  two  notices  of  the  Federal  El 
mission  which  will  be  published 
eral  Register, 

Notice  1975  33.  which  will  be 
Wednesday.  September  3,  con 
Oninlon   1975-10. 

Notice    1975-34.   which    will   „. 
llshed  on  Wednesday,  September 
Interim  Guideline— New   ^ 
Election. 

In    accordance    with    our 
resoondence.  the  Commission  , 
aporeciatlve  If  you  could  make 
to  have  these  notices  inserted 
gressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Orlando  B. 

Staff 
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[Notice  1975-33] 

ADVISORY    opinion 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  an- 
nounces the  publication  today  of  Advisory 
Opinion  1975-10.  The  Commission's  opinions 
are  In  response  to  questions  raised  by  Indi- 
viduals holding  Federal  office,  candidates 
for  Federal  office  and  political  committees, 
with  respect  to  whether  any  sp>€ciflc  trans- 
action or  activity  by  such  Individual,  candi- 
date, or  political  committee  would  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  of  Chapter  95  or 
Chapter  96  of  Title  26  United  States  Code, 
or  of  Sections  608,  610,  611,  613,  614.  615, 
616,  or  617  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code. 

ADVISORY   OPINION    1975-10 

Internal  transfers  of  funds  by  candidates 
or  committees 

This  advisory  opinion  is  rendered  under  2 
U.S.C.  §  437f  In  response  to  four  requests, 
published  as  AOR  1975-10  In  the  July  9,  1975 
Federal  Register  (40  PR  28944) .  All  of  the  re- 
quests relate  to  various  types  of  transfers  of 
funds  by  candidates  or  political  committees. 
Interested  parties  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  submit  written  comments  pertaining  to  the 
requests. 

A.  Request  of  Congressman  John  J.  McFall 
The  issue  presented  Is  whether  a  principal 
campaign  committee  of  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  may  transfer  funds  from  a  check- 
ing account  at  a  designated  campaign  de- 
pository to  a  savings  account  In  the  same 
bank  or  to  a  savings  account  In  another  fi- 
nancial Institution  which  is  not  a  designated 
campaign  depository. 

Section  437b(a)(l)  of  Title  2.  U.S.  Code, 
provides  that  "[elach  candidate  shall  des- 
ignate one  or  more  national  or  State  banks 
as  his  campaign  depositories."  This  section 
further  requires  that  the  principal  campaign 
committee  shall  maintain  a  checking  account 
at  the  designated  depository,  shall  deposit 
any  contributions  received  by  it  Into  such 
account,  and  shaU  make  all  expenditures 
from  said  checking  account.  The  statute  Is 
silent  as  to  the  establishment  and  use  of 
savings  accounts. 

It  is  clear  that  the  statute  requires  all  con- 
tributions and  all  expenditures  to  pass 
through  the  checking  account  at  the  desig- 
nated depository.  However,  the  statute 
would  not  preclude  a  transfer  from  a  check- 
ing account  to  a  savings  account  if  full  dis- 
closure is  made  and  the  committee  retains. 
Its  complete  control  of  the  funds  so  trans- 
ferred at  all  times. 

To  assure  compliance  with  the  reporting 
requirements  of  2  U.S.C.  §  434(b)  and  the 
specific  language  of  section  437b(a)(l)  that 
all  contributions  and  all  expenditures  flow 
through  the  checking  account  at  the  desig- 
nated depository,  the  Commission  wUl  re- 
quire: 

(1)  that  all  funds  transferred  from  the 
checking  account  described  above  to  any 
savings  account,  certificates  of  deposit  or 
other  Interest-bearing  account  be  refiected 
clearly  on  the  reporting  forms  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  Commls.5lon  under  2  U  S  C 
§  434(b); 

(2)  that  all  funds  transferred  out  of  the 
designated  checking  account,  as  described 
above,  be  eventually  transferred  back  into 
such  account  and  clearly  reflected  on  the 
reporting  forms  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Comml-slon  under  2  U.S.C.  5  434(b); 

(3)  that  any  Interest  earned  from  funds 
transferred  to  any  savings  account,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  or  other  Interest-bearing 
account  be  timely  reflected  on  the  reports 


required  to  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  under  2  U.S.C.  §  434; 

(4)  that  no  expenditures  be  made  from 
any  funds  transferred  to  an  account  other 
than  the  checking  account  at  the  designated 
campaign  depository. 

B.  Request  of  Thomas  Coleman 
This  request  raises  the  question  as  to  how 

one  should  report  the  transfer  of  surpiui 
campaign  funds  remaining  from  an  election 
campaign  for  local  or  State  office  to  a  Federal 
election  campaign  committee.  The  Commis- 
sion's response  to  this  question  should  not 
be  construed  as  adversely  affecting  any  do- 
nor's rights  provided  by  State  law  as  to  the 
use  of  the  donor's  original  contribution  made 
In  connection  with  a  campaign  for  State  or 
local  elective  office. 

Funds  received  by  a  political  committee 
which  are  transferred  from  any  other  source 
are  contributions  as  defined  In  2  U.S.C. 
§  431(e)  (3).  As  such,  they  are  required  to 
be  reported  under  the  provisions  of  2  UBC 
§434  (b)  (2)  (4)  and  (7).  Specifically,  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  source  of  all  funds 
transferred  to  a  reporting  political  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
individual  contributions  Included  in  the 
transfer,  must  be  reported.  The  Commission 
agrees  that  Mr.  Coleman  may  presume  that 
the  surplus  transferred  to  his  Federal  cam- 
paign committee  is  comprised  of  those  in- 
dividual contributions  last  received  before 
the  State  election.  The  Commission  con- 
templates future  regulations  that  will  pro- 
vide more  specific  guidance  as  to  the  proper 
reporting  of  transfers  of  this  type. 

The  Commission  also  concludes  that  the 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  cam- 
paign committee  may  not  Include  any  con- 
tributions by  national  banks  or  corpora- 
tions, labor  organizations.  Government  con- 
tractors, or  agents  of  foreign  principals. 
See  18  U.S.C.  §§  610,  611,  and  613. 

Furthermore,  no  contributions  which  ex- 
ceed $1,000  from  any  one  person  and  were 
made  after  January  1,  1975,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  campaign  committee. 
Pin;\lly,  any  funds  that  were  under  Mr. 
Coleman's  personal  dominion  and  control, 
although  contributed  to  a  State  campaign 
committee,  may  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral campaign  committee  only  to  the  extent 
permitted  under  18  U.S.C.  §  608(a). 

C.  Request  of  the  Circle  Club 
Ihe  question  presented  is  whether  a  pre- 
existing political  committee  with  residual 
funds  may  obtain  consent  from  the  original 
contributors  of  these  funds  to  "earmark" 
their  contributions  for  a  specific  Federal 
candidate,  and  transfer  said  earmarked  con- 
tributions to  the  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee of  the  candidate  designated  by  the 
contributor. 

Under  18  U.S.C.  5  608(b)  persons  (other 
than  qualified  multlcandidate  political  com- 
mittees) may  not  lawfully  mako  contribu- 
tions to  any  Federal  candidate  in  excess  of 
$1,000  with  respect  to  any  election.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  allows  certain  political  com- 
mittees to  make  $5,000  contributions  to  any 
Federal  candidate  with  respect  to  each  sep- 
arate election. 

In  the  event  that  contributions  are  ear- 
marked by  the  donor  (or  on  the  donor's  be- 
half), or  otherwise  directed  through  an  in- 
termediary or  conduit  to  a  particular  can- 
didate, they  are  treated  as  contributions  to 
that  candidate  from  the  original  donor  and 
are,  therefore,  subject  to  applicable  limits 
under  section  608(b).  Section  608(b)(6) 
would  not  apply  to  situations  where  donors 
relinquish  complete  control  over  their  con- 
tributions and  do  not  at  a  later  time  regain 
such  control  either  by  actual  return  of  their 
contribution  or.  as  In  this  Instance,  by  re- 
quest of  the  recipient  committee  for  au- 
thorization to  earmark  a  contribution  origi- 
nally given  without  such  restriction.  Since 
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in  this  case  the  committee  wUl  be  asserting 
some  control  over  the  earmarking  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  It  will  actively  seek  to  obtain 
consent  from  the  donors  to  earmark  funds 
lot  a  specific  Federal  candidate.  It  follows 
tbat  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  original 
donor,  should  be  regarded  as  having  made 
tlie  contribution. 

Hence,  both  aspects  of  the  transaction  are 
subject  to  limitation  under  18  U.S.C.  §  608 
(b)(1).  The  committee  must  regard  its  In- 
volvement In  procuring  the  authorization  to 
earmark  as  tantamount  to  Its  own  contri- 
bution and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  95,000 
unit  m  18  U.S.C.  §  608(b)  (2).  If  It  Is  other- 
wise qualified  to  make  contributions  In  that 
amount.  Further,  such  designated  contribu- 
tions must  be  reported  to  the  Commission 
and  the  Intended  recipient  by  the  political 
committee  as  provided  In  18  U.S.C.  §  608(b) 
(6).  Until  Issuance  of  final  regtilatlons,  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  complying  with  the 
reporting  provisions  of  2  V3.C.  §  434(b)  and 
the  earmarking  regulations  Issued  by  the 
previous  supervisory  officers  and  adopted  by 
the  Commission  on  an  interim  basis  on  June 
2, 1975.  40  FR  23833. 

D.  Request  of  Senator  James  Buckley 
The  Friends  of  Jim  Buckley  Committee  has 
established  an  Internal  method  of  allocating 
political  expenditures  from  "non-polltlcal" 
expenditures  for  constituent  services.  The 
Committee  has  solicited  funds  for  both  polit- 
ical and  non-polItlcal  purposes  through  Its 
lundralslng  appeals.  Senator  Buckley  re- 
quests an  opinion  as  to: 

(1)  whether  the  Commission  will  recognize 
the  functional  distinction  between  the  two 
types  of  expenditures; 

(2)  whether  It  will  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish another  committee  to  handle  funds  ex- 
pended for  constituent  services;  and 

(3)  If  a  separate  committee  Is  established, 
whether  a  separate  committee  for  constituent 
services  will  be  able  to  receive  funds  from  the 
political  committee. 

The  matter  of  constituent  service  accounts 
is  controlled  by  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
4398  and  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  439a.  The 
Commission  has  formally  proposed  such  rules 
which  treat  contributions  to  and  expendi- 
tures by  constituent  service  funds  as  trans- 
actions of  a  political  committee.  See  Notice 
1975-18,  August  5.  1975  (40  PR  32951). 

Furthermore,  In  Advisory  Opinion  1975-14, 
decided  August  7,  1975,  the  Commission  held 
that  contributions  to  constituent  service  ac- 
counts are  subject  to  18  U.S.C.  §§608,  610, 
611,  613,  614,  and  615.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission has  no  objection  to  transfers  of  funds 
from  the  existing  political  committee  to  an- 
other one  newly  organized,  but  recognizes  no 
functional  distinctions  between  the  two  types 
of  expenditures  described  In  the  request. 
Finally,  the  Commission  concludes  that  all 
expenditures  made  by  either  the  existing  po- 
litical committee  or  a  new  constituent  service 
committee  are  subject  to  the  spending  limits 
i^pUcable  to  a  candidate  under  18  U.S.C. 
1608(c). 

Thomas  B.  Cttrtis. 
Chairman     for     the     Federal     Election 
Commission. 

Federal  Election  Commission 
[Notice  1975-341 
Interim  Guideline — New  Hampshire  Senate 
Election 
On  June  2,  1975,  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission Issued  an  Interim  Guideline  (Notice 
1975-1)  which  directed  all  Individuals,  com- 
mittees, and  others  subject  to  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended, 
to  file  the  July  10,  1975  quarterly  report  with 
either  the  Secreury  of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,   depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  candidacy  Involved.  Today, 
with  respect  to  the  Special  Election  to  fill  the 


vacancy  In  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 16.  1975,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion Issues  a  guideline  which  directs  the 
parties  involved  In  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion to  file  directly  with  the  Conomlsslon, 
and  which  sets  out  other  rules  of  general 
applicability  with  respect  to  complying  with 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  in  the 
pre-  and  post-election  periods. 
Date:  August  21,  1975. 

Thomas  B.  CrRTis, 
Chairman    for    the    Federal    Election 
Commission. 

Interim   Guideline — New   Hampshire 
Senate  Election 
I.  deitnitions 
For  purposes  of  this  interim  guideline  the 

term 

(a)  "candidate"  means  an  Individual 
whose  name  will  appear  on  the  ballot  In  the 
September  16,  1975  election  to  fill  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  seat. 

(b)  "election  or  special  election"  means 
the  special  election  to  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1975,  to  fill  the  New  Hampshire  Sen- 
ate seat. 

(c)  "political  committee"  means  a  politi- 
cal committee  which  receives  (or  Intends  to 
receive)  contributions  or  makes  (or  Intends 
to  make)  expenditures  with  respect  to  the 
September  16,  1975  special  election  to  fill  the 
New  Hampshire  Senate  seat. 

(d)  "authorized  committee"  means  a  polit- 
ical committee  which  has  been  authorized 
In  writing  by  a  candidate  to  receive  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures  for  or  in  fur- 
therance of  the  election  of  such  candidate. 
Such  authorization  shall  be  provided  to  the 
chairman  of  such  political  committee  and  a 
copy  shall  be  sent  to  the  Commission. 

n.   APPLiCABiLrrY   of   the   federal   election 

campaign   act  amendments  of  1974 

A.  General 

For  purposes  of  calculating  the  limitations 
on  contributions  and  expenditures  under  18 
U.S.C.  §  608,  the  Commission  has  set  July  30, 
1975,  the  day  that  the  Senate  passed  the 
Resolution  declaring  the  New  Hampshire 
Senate  seat  vacant,  as  a  cutoff  date. 

Subject  to  the  next  paragraph,  all  contri- 
butions received  or  expenditures  made  or 
Incurred  prior  to  July  31,  1975,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  made  with  respect  to  the  1974 
election,  to  which  the  limitations  of  18 
U.S.C.  §  608  did  not  apply.  Such  limitations 
wdll,  however,  apply  to  all  contributions  re- 
ceived or  expenditures  Incurred  subsequent 
to  July  30,  1975,  which  contributions  and 
expenditures  shall  be  attributed  to  the  Sep- 
tember 16  special  election,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  contributions  are  earmarked 
for  another  purpose. 

In  the  unique  circumstances  attending  the 
holding  of  the  September  16  special  elec- 
tion, funds  received  or  promised  in  writing 
subsequent  to  December  31,  1974  and  prior 
to  July  31,  1975  and  which  remained  on  hand 
as  of  July  30,  1975  may  be  expended  or  trans- 
ferred for  that  special  election  by  an  auth- 
orized political  committee  to  the  extent  that 
such  contributions  wovild  be  lawful  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
as  amended,  and  Title  18  U.S.C.  All  contri- 
butions to  a  candidate  or  his  authorized 
political  committee  subsequent  to  December 
31,  1974  and  prior  to  Jtily  31,  1975  must, 
however,  be  reviewed  by  the  candidate  or 
the  appropriate  committee  treasurer.  Such 
contributions  shall  be  reviewed  In  reverse 
order  of  receipt,  beginning  with  the  last 
contribution  received  prior  to  July  31,  1975. 
To  the  extent  that  any  contribution  exceeds 
the  limits  set  by  18  U.S.C.  S  608,  such  excess 
shall  be  set  aside  and  excluded  until  the 
sum  of  the  contributions  so  reviewed  equals 
the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  on  July  30, 
1975,  at  which  point  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the   non-excluded   portions   of  the 


contributions  may  be  transferred  to  or  ex- 
pended on  behalf  of  the  candidate.  If  the 
excluded  amounts,  thus  computed,  or  any 
portion  thereof  have  already  been  trans- 
ferred or  expended,  an  equivalent  sum  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  current  campaign 
funds  of  such  candidate's  authorized  p>ollti- 
cal  committee  or  committees,  and  may  not 
be  used  for  the  September  16  election, 
although  such  funds  may  be  used  for  any 
other  lawful  purpose  including  the  retire- 
ment of  residual  campaign  debts  from  the 
1974  election. 

Excluded  portions  of  contributions  will  not 
count  against  expenditure  ceilings  under  the 

1974  Act,  but  non-excluded  portions  will 
count  against  such  ceilings.  For  example,  if 
the  most  recent  contribution  was  $500  con- 
tributed by  an  Individual,  which  Is  non- 
excluded,  that  Individual  may  not  contribute 
more  than  $500  additional  for  the  Septem- 
ber 16  special  election. 

Each  candidate  must  designate  a  new 
principal  campaign  committee  to  receive 
contributions  and  Incur  expenditures  with 
respect  to  the  September  16  special  election. 
B.  Prior  campaign  debts  and  obligations 
Debts  and  obligations  of  any  candidate  In- 
curred with  respect  to  the  1974  Senatorial 
election,  or  with  respect  to  any  subsequent 
recount  activities,  which  remain  outstanding 
will  be  subject  to  the  guidelines  set  forth  in 
the  Commission's  Policy  Statement  on  Pre- 

1975  Campaign  Debts  (40  FR  32952  (August 
6,  1975) )  and  Interim  Guideline  on  the  Re- 
porting of  Debts  and  Obligations  (40  FR 
32950  (August  5,  1975)).  Reference  Is  also 
made  to  Advisory  Opinions  1975-5  and  6,  40 
PR  31316  (July  25,  1975). 

C.  Multicandidate  committees 

Section  608(b)  (2)  of  'ntle  18,  United 
States  Code  establishes  three  requirements 
which  multlcandidate  committees  must 
satisfy  before  they  qualify  as  a  political 
committee  subject  to  the  $5,000  rather  than 
the  $1,000  contribution  limitation.  These  re- 
quirements are:  (1)  registration  under  2 
U.S.C.  5  433  for  a  period  not  less  than  six 
months;  (2)  the  receipt  of  contributions 
from  more  than  50  persons;  and  (3)  except 
for  any  state  political  party  organization,  the 
making  of  contributions  to  five  or  more 
candidates  for  federal  office. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  these  require- 
ments for  this  election  only,  each  poUtclal 
committee  (1)  must  have  been  registered 
with  one  of  the  three  previous  supervisory 
officers  for  six  months  or  more  prior  to  the 
time  the  contribution  Is  made,  and,  (2)  with 
respect  to  the  1974  Congressional  elections, 
each  political  committee  must  have  received 
contributions  from  more  than  50  persons  and 
made  contributions  to  five  or  more  federal 
candidates.  If  a  political  commltee  meets 
these  requirements.  It  may  contribute  $5,000 
to  a  candidate  In  this  election.  If  any  of 
these  requirements  are  not  met,  then  the 
political  committee  Is  limited  to  a  $1,000 
contribution  under  §  608(b)  (1) . 

D.  Expenditures  by  national  and  State 
committees 

National  and  state  committees  of  political 
parties  are  entitled  to  make  the  expenditures 
provided  m  18  VS.C.  §  608(f)  in  connection 
with  this  election.  Section  608(f)  establishes 
separate  expenditure  limitations  for  p>olltlcal 
party  committees  in  connection  with  a  gen- 
eral election.  The  New  Hampshire  statute 
under  which  this  election  is  to  be  held  terms 
It  a  "special"  election.  For  purposes  of  fed- 
eral law,  a  general  election  Is  an  election  that 
Is  held  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  a  federal  office. 
Since  the  upcoming  New  Hampshire  contest 
Is  such  an  election.  It  will  be  considered 
within  the  definition  of  general  election. 
E.  New  Hampshire  State  committees— Estab- 
lishment of  segregated  funds 

Each  New  Hampshire  state  committee,  and 
each  subordinate  committee  of  such  state 
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earmai  ked 


conmlttee 


coiiuultt«es.  which  Intends  to 
celve  contributions  tor  or  on 
mal^e   expenditures,    or   make 
excess    of    $1,000,    to    or    on 
candidate  for  federal  office  shall 

( 1 )  establish  a  segregated  federal 
account  In  either  a  state  or 
which  account  may  not  receive 
other  than  contributions 
account   and   any   expenditure 
must  be  made  exclusively  for  a 
candidates  for  federal  office.  Su4h 
federal    account    may    not    rece 
from  suiother  account  established 
committee   or   subordinate 
state  committee  unless  such  stalfe 
nate  committee  account  is  itself 
federal  campaign  account 

(2)  flle  with  the  Commission 
statements  of  receipts,  contrlbullons 
pendltures  made  for  such  accouat 

m.    CANDIDATK    DESIGNATIONS    AND 

A.  Candidate  desigTtatijns 

(a)  Within  5  days  of  the 
this  guideline  In  the  Federal 
candidate  shall  file  a  Statement 
with  the  Commission  on  which 
date  shall — 

(1)  designate  a  principal 
mittee,  and 

(2)  designate  at  least  one  natt>nal 
bank  as  a  campaign  depository 

(b)  Such  candidate  shall  ais<i 
of  personal  receipts  and 
cordance    with    section    V    of 
guideline  unless  a  waiver  of  pergonal 
Ing  Is  applied  for  and  granted 
mission. 


solicit  or  re- 
behalf  of,  or 
transfers,   in 
behalf   of   any 

campaign 
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)y  the  Corn- 


expend  itures 


B.  Waiver  of  candidate  re/porting 
(a)   Upon  written  application 


mission,  a  candidate  may  be 
duty  personally  to  file  reports  of 
expenditures  If  the  candidate 
he   will   comply    with    the 
tions: 


piirsonally  re- 
catndidate  will 
contrlbu- 
clpaJ  cam- 
any  of 


tire 
priQ 
expen  ding 


tie 

IbS 


(1)  Within  &ve  days  after 
celvlng  any  contribution  the 
surrender  possession  of  the  en 
tlon  to  the  treasurer  of  his 
palgn  committee  without 
the  proceeds  thereof. 

(2)  Such  candidate  will  not  m^ke 
sonal  expendltviree  for  his  caj 
that  this  paragraph  does  not  preclude 
didate  from  conveying  personal 
personal  funds  of  his  immediat^ 
such  candidate's  designated 
palgn  committee  so  long  as  the 
funds   so    transferred    does    not 
limit  prescribed  by  18  U.S.C.  i  601 1 

lb)   After  the  candidate  has 
verified  statement  that  he   will 
the  conditions  specified  above, 
sion,    after   such   investigation 
necessary,  may  grant  a  formal  waiver 
Ing    the   candidate   from    the 
comply  personally  with  the  repwr^lng 
ments  In  2  U.S.C.  {  434. 

(c)  Such  waiver  will  continue 
to   the   extent   that   the   candidate 
with  the  conditions  under  whlcJi 
plied  for  and  granted 

IV.  KEGISTKATION  OF  POLmCAI.  CC^MITTEZS 

A.  Registration 
(a)  Unleas  already  registered  with  the 
Commlsslan  or  with  one  of  tie  previous 
supervisory  officers,  each  political  committee 
which  anticipates  receiving  cont  •ibutlons  or 
making  ezpendltures  with  respect  to  the 
special  election  dtirlng  the  remainder  of  cal 
endar  year  1975  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex 
ceodlng  (LOOO  ahAll  file  a  Statement  of  Orga- 
nlaatlon  with  the  Federal  Election  Cotn- 
mlSBlaii  within  5  days  after 
publication  of  this  guideline  in 
Register,  within  6  days  after  th« 
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effect  only 

complies 

it  was  ap- 


t  be   date   of 

the  Federal 

date  of  its 

organization,  or  within  5  days  after  the  date 


on   which   the   committee   has 


information 


which  causes  it  to  anticipate  receiving  such 
contributions  or  making  such  expenditures 
exceeding  $1,000  whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Authorized  committees  which  support 
only  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  seat,  and  no 
other  candidate,  shall  file  the  Statement  of 
Organization  required  by  paragrt^jh  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  any  amendment  thereto,  or 
termination  thereof,  with  the  affiliated  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  emd,  concurrently, 
Shall  file  a  cc^y  of  such  Statement  with  the 
Commission  together  with  a  copy  of  Its  writ- 
ten authorization. 

B.  Forma  of  filing 

(a;  The  Statement  of  Organization  shall 
bo  filed  on  a  form  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  1325 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20463,  tele- 
phone (202)  382-61^.  The  Statement  shall 
include  the  following: 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
mittee; 

(2)  The  names,  addresses,  and  relation- 
ships of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations 
(see  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section); 

(3)  The  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

(4)  The  name,  address,  and  committee  po- 
sition of  the  custodian  of  books  and  ac- 
counts. 

(5)  The  name,  address,  and  committee  po- 
sition of  other  principal  officers.  Including 
officers  and  members  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. If  any. 

(6)  The  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (1)  each  candidate  for 
federal  office  whom  the  committee  Is  sup- 
porting and  (11)  each  candidate  whom  the 
committee  Is  supporting  for  nomination  or 
election  to  any  other  federal  office  or  to  any 
public  office  whatever;  and,  additionally.  If 
the  committee  is  supporting  the  entire  ticket 
of  any  party,  the  name  of  the  party; 

(7)  A  statement  whether  the  committee's 
existence  will  continue  beyond  the  calendar 
year; 

(8)  The  plans  for  the  disposition  of  resid- 
ual funds  which  will  be  made  in  the  event 
of  dissolution; 

(9)  A  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repositories  used; 

(10)  A  statement  listing  any  reports  re- 
garding candidates  for  federal  office  filed 
under  state  or  local  law  by  the  committee 
with  state  or  local  officers,  and  the  names, 
addresses,  and  positions  of  such  officers  and, 

(11)  If  the  committee  Is  not  a  principal 
campaign  committee  but  has  been  author- 
ized by  a  candidate  to  receive  contributions 
and/or  make  expenditures,  a  copy  of  the 
authorization  shall  be  Included  in  the  copy 
filed  with  the  Commission. 

(b)(1)  Affiliated  organizations  include  all 
authorized  committees  of  the  same  candi- 
date: 

(2)  Connected  organization  Includes  any 
organization  which  is  not  a  political  com- 
mittee but  which  organized  or  supports  the 
registrant. 

C.  Change  or  correction  in  information 
Any  change  or  correction  In  the  informa- 
tion previously  filed  In  the  Statement  of 
Organization  shall  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission within  10  days  following  the  date  of 
the  change  or  correction,  it  shall  (1)  be  re- 
ported by  letter  to  the  Commission  or  to  the 
principal  campaign  committee  (whichever 
is  appropriate):  (2)  identify  the  form  and 
the  item  or  schedule  containing  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  changed  or  corrected:  and  (3) 
be  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation  by  the  per- 
son required  by  law  to  submit  such  Infor- 
mation at  the  time  the  change  or  correction 
is  reported. 

D.  Discontinuance  of  registration 
(a)    Any  political   committee  not   having 
outstanding  debts  or  obligations  owed  to  or 
by  it  which,  after  having  filed  one  or  more 
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statements  of  Organization  with  the  Com- 
mission, disbands  or  determines  that  it  will 
no  longer  receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures during  the  calendar  year  In  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000,  shall  so 
notify  the  Commission. 

(b)  Such  Notice  of  Termination  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  or  the  prlnclp»i 
campaign  committee,  where  appropriate,  and 
shall  Include  a  statement  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  residual  funds  if  the  committee  is 
dlsbandlag. 

E.  Identification  number 
Upon  receipt  of  a  Statement  of  Organiza- 
tion under  this  interim  guideline,  the  Com- 
mission shall  assign  an  Identification  num- 
ber to  the  organization,  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt thereof,  and  notify  political  committee 
of  the  number  assigned.  ThU  Identification 
number  shall  be  entered  by  the  political 
committee  on  all  subsequent  reports  or  state- 
ments filed  with  the  Commission  under  the 
Act,  as  well  as  on  all  communications  con- 
cerning such  reports  or  statements. 

rv.    CAMPAIGN    DEPOSITORIES 

Every  political  committee  shall  inform 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  or  its  ap- 
propriate principal  campaign  committee,  of 
the  national  or  state  bank(8)  designated  by 
its  authorizing  candidate  as  its  campaign 
depository  (les)  by  listing  them  in  its  State- 
ment of  Organization. 

V.  REPOBTS  OP  RECEIPTS  AND  KXPENDITTnUB 

A.  Timing  Of  reports 
The  filing  deadline  for  campaign  finance 
disclosure  reports  as  prescribed  by  the  Act 
for  the  heretofore  mentioned  special  elec- 
tion are  as  follows : 

(a)  Pre-election  Report  (10-day  report) 
Piling  date:  Actual  delivery  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  or  by  September  6,  1975  or  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  maU  postmarked  no  later 
than  September  4,  1975.  Reports  mailed  first 
class  will  be  considered  filed  only  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Commission,  regardless  of  date 
of  postmark. 

Period  Covered :  Prom  the  last  date  of  pre- 
vious report  filed  or  from  date  of  organiza- 
tion through  close  of  business  September  1 
1975. 

(b)  Post-election  report  (30-day  report) 
Piling  Date:  On  or  by  October  16,  1975— re- 
ports filed  by  registered  or  certified  mail  post- 
marked on  or  by  such  date  shall  be  deemed 
filed  as  of  the  filing  date. 

Period  Covered:  Prom  September  2,  1976 
through  the  close  of  business  October  6, 1976. 

(c)  The  timely  filing  of  a  post-election  re- 
port as  outlined  in  (b)  above  shall  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  filing  a  quarterly  re- 
port on  October  10,  1976. 

(d)  If  any  contribution  of  $1,000  or  more 
is  received  subsequent  to  the  fifteenth  day 
but  more  than  48  hours  before  12:01  ajn.  of 
the  day  on  which  the  election  Is  to  be  con- 
ducted, such  information  shall  be  reported 
directly  to  the  Commission  within  48  hours 
of  receipt  thereof.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, report  means — 

( 1 )  a  letter  signed  by  the  treasurer  or  hte 
designee  hand  delivered  to  the  Commission 
within  48  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  contri- 
bution, or 

(2)  a  telegram  to  the  Commission  fol- 
lowed by  a  letter  signed  by  the  treasurer  or 
his  designee,  sent  registered  or  certified  mall 
and  postmarked  within  48  hours  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  contribution. 

B.  Contents  of  reports 

(a)  Each  report  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures required  to  be  filed  under  this  interim 
guideline  by  either  a  candidate  or  political 
committee  shall  contain  the  Information  re- 
quired by  2  U.S.C.  §  434(b) . 

(b)  Such  reports  may  be  filed  on  the  Re- 
ports of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  forms 
issued  previously  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 
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C.   Uniform   reporting   of  contributions 

(a)  Each  contributor  of  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $100  shall  be  identified  by  full 
name  and  mailing  address  (occupation,  and 
principal  place  of  business.  If  any).  If  a 
antrlbutor's  name  or  address  Is  known  to 
have  changed  since  an  earlier  contribution 
during  the  calendar  year,  the  exact  name 
or  address  previously  used  shall  be  noted. 

(b)  In  each  case  when  a  contribution  re- 
ceived from  a  person  in  a  reporting  period 
Is  added  to  previously  unitemlzed  contribu- 
tions from  the  same  contributor  and  the 
aggregate  exceeds  $100  within  the  calendar 
year,  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation,  and  principal  place  of  business, 
if  any)  of  that  contributor  shall  then  be 
lUted  on  the  prescribed  reporting  forms. 

(c)  In  determining  the  aggregate  of  a 
person's  contributions,  all  such  contribu- 
tions from  the  same  donor  shall  be  listed 
under  the  same  name, 

(d)  Absent  evidence  to  the  contrary,  any 
contribution  made  by  check,  money  order, 
or  other  written  Instrument  shall  be  reported 
u  a  contribution  by  the  last  person  signing 
the  Instrument  prior  to  delivery  to  the  can- 
didate or  committee. 

D.  Uniform  reporting  of  expenditures 

(a)  Each  expenditure  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  or  committee  in  excess  of  $100 
shall  be  itemized  by  and  shall  Include  the 
full  name  and  residence  or.  In  the  case  of 
a  recipient  other  than  an  Individual,  other 
mailing  address  of  the  recipient. 

(b)  In  each  case  when  an  expenditure 
made  to  a  recipient  In  a  reporting  period 
is  added  to  previously  unitemlzed  expendi- 
tures to  the  same  recipient  and  the  aggre- 
gate exceeds  $100  within  the  calendar  year, 
the  full  name  and  residence  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  recipient  other  than  an  individual,  other 
mailing  address  of  that  recipient  shall  be 
listed  on  the  prescribed  reporting  forms. 

VI.  DOCUMENT  FIUNG 

A.  Place  of  Filing 

a)  All  statements  and  reports.  Including 
any  modifications  or  amendments  thereto, 
required  to  be  filed  under  2  U.S.C.  i  433  and 
a  n.S.C.  :  434,  shall  be  filed  In  original  form 
with  the  Federal  Election  Commission.  A  copy 
of  each  statement  or  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  New  Hampshire  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  equivalent  New  Hamp>shlre  state  officer. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (a)  — 

(1)  authorized  committees  which  support 
only  a  candidate  tor  the  Senate,  and  no 
other  candidate  shall  file  reports  with  the 
authorizing  candidate's  principal  campaign 
committee,  and  shall  concurrently  file  a  copy 
jf  such  report  with  the  Commission; 

(2)  authorized  multlcandldate  committees 
shall  file  reports  with  the  Commission,  and, 
in  addition,  shall  file  with  the  authorizing 
candidate's  principal  campaign  committee 
the  information  required  by  2  U.S.C.  §  434(b) 
regarding  contributions  received  and  ex- 
penditures made  on  behalf  of  the  authoriz- 
ing candidate; 

(3)  a  multlcandldate  committee  (whether 
authorized  or  unauthorized)  which  receives 
contributions  earmarked  by  a  contributor  for 
any  candidate  or  an  authorized  committee 
thereof  shall  report  such  contribution  to  that 
candidate's  principal  campaign  committee  in 
addition  to  the  Commission. 

B.  Copies  transmitted  to  Secretary  of  Senate 
Upon  receiving  a  statement  or  report  filed 
by  (a)  a  candidate  and/or  by  (b)  any  politi- 
cal committee  supporting  one  or  more  such 
candidates,  the  Commission  shall  within  one 
working  day,  if  practicable,  and  in  any  event 
not  later  than  the  second  working  day  after 
receiving  the  filed  statement  or  report,  fur- 
nish a  microfilm  (or  suitable  equivalent)  copy 


thereof,  together  with  an  Index,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

C.  Originals  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate 

(a)  After  receiving  a  filed  statement  or 
report  within  5  working  days  If  practicable 
and  in  any  event  no  later  than  10  days  after 
receiving  It,  the  Commission  shall  transmit 
the  original  statement  report  filed  by  (1)  a 
candidate  for  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
seat,  and  by  (2)  any  political  committee  sup- 
porting such  candidate,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  as  custodian  for  the  Commission. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  above  paragraph 
the  phrase  "any  political  committee  support- 
ing such  candidate"  means : 

(1)  the  principal  campaign  committee  des- 
ignated by  a  candidate,  and 

(2)  any  political  committee  required  to 
file  a  statement  or  report  with  the  principal 
campaign  committee  of  a  candidate. 

Vn.   FORMAL   REQUIREMENTS 

A.  Authentication 

Each  report  or  statement  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  or  with  a  principal 
campaign  committee  under  this  Interim 
guideline  by  a  treasurer  of  a  political  com- 
mittee, a  candidate,  or  by  any  other  person, 
shall  be  signed  by  the  person  filing  such 
rejxjrt  or  statement. 

B.  Preservation  of  records 

(a)  Every  person  filing  a  report  or  state- 
ment with  the  Commission  or  with  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  under  this  Interim 
guideline  shall  preserve  a  copy  thereof  for  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  termi- 
nation of  the  Committee,  but  In  no  event  for 
a  period  of  more  thain  iven  years  from  the 
last  day  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
election  was  held  for  which  the  reports  and 
statements  were  prepared. 

(b)  Every  candidate,  political  committee, 
or  other  person  required  to  file  any  report  or 
statement  with  the  Commission  or  with  a 
principal  campaign  committee  under  this 
interim  guideline  shall  maintain  records  with 
respect  to  the  matters  required  to  be  re- 
ported, Including  vouchers,  worksheets,  re- 
ceipts, bills  and  accounts,  which  will  pro- 
vide in  sufficient  detail  the  necessary  in- 
formation and  data  from  which  the  filed  re- 
ports and  statements  may  be  verified,  ex- 
plained or  clarified,  and  checked  for  accuracy 
and  completeness,  and  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords available  for  audit.  Inspection,  or  exami- 
nation by  the  Commission  or  its  authorized 
representatives,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  years  from  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  committee,  but  in  no  event  for  a  period 
of  more  than  seven  years  from  the  last  day  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  election  was 
held  for  which  the  records  and  statements 
were  prepared. 

C.  Effect  of  acknowledgment  and  filing  by 

the  Commission 
Any  acknowledgment  by  the  CommlBslon 
of  the  receipt  of  any  statement  of  organiza- 
tion or  any  report  or  statement  filed  imder 
this  interim  guideline  Is  Intended  solely  to 
Inform  the  person  filing  the  same  of  the 
receipt  thereof  by  the  Commission,  and 
neither  such  acknowledgment  nor  the  ac- 
ceptance and  filing  of  any  such  report  or 
statement  by  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute express  or  implied  approval  thereof, 
or  in  any  manner  Indicate  that  the  contents 
of  any  such  report  or  statement  fulfills  the 
filing  or  other  requirements  of  the  Act  or  of 
this  Interim  guideline  thereunder. 

D.  Personal  responsibility  of  person  signing 

statement 
(a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  committee, 
each  candidate,   and  any  other   person  re- 
quired to  file  any  r^>ort  or  statement  with 
the  Commission  under  these  regulations  and 


under  this  Interim  guideline  shall  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  timely  and  com- 
plete filing  of  such  report  or  statement  and 
for  the  accxiracy  of  any  Information  or  state- 
ment contained  therein. 

(b)  The  treasurer  of  each  candidate's  prln- 
clp>al  campaign  committee  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  collecting,  compiling  and  filing  with 
the  Commission  a  complete  report  of  all  au- 
thorized contributions  received  or  authorized 
expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  such  candi- 
date. The  pre-  and  post-election  reports  filed 
by  such  treasurer  shall  Include — 

(1)  with  respect  to  the  principal  campaign 
committee,  all  of  the  information  required  by 
2  U.S.C.  §  434(b). 

(2)  with  respect  to  contributions  received 
and  exx>endltures  made  by  authorized  com- 
mittees other  than  the  principal  campaign 
committee,  a  summary  sheet  setting  forth 
the  totals  for  all  contributions  received  and 
expenditures  made  by  such  committees  but 
need  not  include  a  copy  of  such  authorized 
committee  reports  so  long  as  each  such  au- 
thorized committee  has  mailed  a  copy  of  such 
report  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  para- 
graph VKA)  (b)   of  this  Interim  guideline. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  pre-election  report 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  treasurer 
of  each  committee  other  than  principal  cam- 
paign committee  which  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  exptendltures  to 
file  a  report  containing  the  information  re- 
quired by  2  UJ3.C.  §  434(b)  complete  as  of 
the  fifteenth  day  before  the  election  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  appropriate  principal  cam- 
paign committee  by  the  12th  day  prior  to  the 
election. 

(d)  Any  willfully  false  or  fraudulent  state- 
ments or  representations  In  such  a  report  or 
statement  will  subject  the  person  making  the 
same  to  the  criminal  penalties  provided  un- 
der 18  U.S.C.  !  1001. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Chairman  for  the  Federal 

Election  Commission. 

Federal  Election  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  21. 1975. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and.  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman.-  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
a  notice  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

Notice  1976-32,  which  wiU  be  published 
on  Tuesday,  August  26  contains  an  Exten- 
sion Of  Time  To  Comment  On  Proposed 
Rulemaking  entitled  "Office  Accounts  and 
Franking  Accounts:  Excess  Campaign  Con- 
tributions", Notice  1975-18. 

In  accordance  with  our  previous  corre- 
spondence, the  Commission  would  be  most 
appreciative  If  you  covild  make  arrange- 
ments to  have  this  notice  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Orlando  B.  Potter. 

Staff  Director. 


Federal  Election  Commission   (Notice 

1975-32) 

Extension  of  Time  to  Comment  on 

Proposed  Rulemaking 

The  time  period  within  which  vmtten 
comments  may  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  concerning  any  part  of 
the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaldng  entitled 
"Office  Accounts  and  Franking  Accounts: 
Excess  Campaign  Contributions",  (Notice 
1976-18,  40  FJl.  32951,  August  5,  1976),  18 
hereby  extended  from  September  4,  1976  to 
September  19, 1975. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Chairman  for  the  Federal  Election 

Commission. 
Date:  Aug.  20,  1975. 
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Pedeiiai.  Elzctiok  Coum:  iossion, 

Washington,  D.C..  Aufust  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Caknon 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ruli  s  and  Admin- 
istration, US.  Senate,  Waihington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Crairmak:  Encloied  are  copies 
of  a  notice  of  the  Federal  Ele(  tlon  Commis- 
sion which  will  be  published  n  the  Federal 
Register. 

Notice  1975-31,  which  will 
Friday,  Augtist  22  contains  a 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
on  the  proposed  rules  entltli  d 
counts  and  Franking  Accounts 
palgn  Contributions".  Notice 

In    accordance    with    our    previous 
spondence,  the  Commission  «|ould 
appreciative  If  you  could  make 
to  have  this  notice  Inserted  In 
sioNAL  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Obuotdo  B 
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Excess  Cam- 

1|B75-18. 

corre- 
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arrangements 
the  COMGRSS- 
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(Notice  of  Hearing  [Notlc* 


published  In 
40,  Number 


The  Federal  Election  Conuilsslon  today 
publishes  a  notice  of  hearings  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Septrmber  16  and 
17,  1975.  The  hearings  are  tor  tie  purpose  of 
receiving  further  comments  from  Interested 
persons  on  the  proposed  rules 
the  Federal  Register,  Volume 
151 — Tuesday.  August  5,  1975.  it  page  32951, 
entitled  "Office  Accounts  and  ?^anklng  Ac- 
counts: Elxcess  Campaign  Cqntrlbutlons", 
Notice  1975-18. 

All  persons  wishing  to  preafent  views  at 
these  hearings  shall  no  later  tha  i  Wednesday, 
September  10,  1975,  request  In 
placed  on  the  calendar.  This  request  should 
be  addressed  to  the  General  <  ounsel,  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  13^5 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463. 
persons  desiring  to  appear  vaxikt  submit  to 
the  Commission  at  Its  offices  at  1  325  K  Street, 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20463, 
statement  setting  forth  their  pioposed  testi- 
mony, no  later  than  Thursday,  September 
11,   1975.  All  questions  regarding  the  above 
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Potter, 
Director. 


Chapter  I- 


COM]  IISSION 


1975-31]) 


Federal  Election  Commission 

[Notice  1975-28) 

Advisory  Opinion  Recjitests 

CORPORATE  contributions  TO  POLITICAL  COM- 
mittees supporting  state  and  federal 
candidates;  extension  op  time  to  comment 
The  period  of  time  within  which  to  com- 
ment upon  AOR  1975-21,  Is  hereby  extended 
by  the  Conunlsslon  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, September  8,  1975.  This  Advisory  Opin- 
ion Request  was  previously  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  July  29.  1975,  at  40  FR 
31879.  The  Issue  posed  by  a  California  source, 
has  national  ramifications  and  the  Commis- 
sion encourages  submission  of  comments. 
The  issue  presented  Is  whether  corporate 
contributions  to  state  central  committees 
(permitted  under  State  law)  which  contri- 
butions are  used  to  defray  day-to-day  oper- 
ational expenses  (office  rent,  utilities,  secre- 
taries' salaries,  office  supplies)  and  to  fund 
partisan  registration  drives,  are  nonetheless 
prohibited  by  18  U.S.C.  §  610  because  such 
contributions  expended  for  the  stated  pur- 
poses directly  or  indirectly  benefit  Federal 
candidates. 

Neil  Staebler, 
Vice  Chairman  for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 
Date:  Aug.  15,  1975. 


K   Street, 
Further,  all 


notice  should  be  addressed  to 


the  Office  of 


General  Counsel,  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 1325  K  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C, 
or  telephone  202-382-5839.  The 
hours  of  the  hearings  will  be  designated  by 
the  Commission  in  a  subsequent  notice. 
Thomas  B.  Cuhtb. 
Chairman  i 
Federal  Election  C^mission. 
Date:  August  20, 1976. 
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Augu  tt  20, 1975. 
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F'EDERAL  Election 
Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules 
istration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;   Encloseti 
of  a  notice  of  the  Federal  Eluction 
mission  which  was  published  In 
Register. 

Notice   1975-28,  which  was 
Wednesday,  August  20  extends 
period  on  Advisory  Opinion 
1975-21). 

In   accordance   with   our   preilous 
spondence,  the  Commission  woi|ld 
appreciative  If  you  could  make 
to  have  this  notice  Inserted  In 
sional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Orlando  B. 

Sta^  Director. 
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Federal  Election  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  are  copies 
of  several  notices  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Notice  1975-29.  which  will  be  published  on 
Wednesday.  August  20  contains  additional 
Advisory  Opinion  Requests  (AOR  1975-24 
through  AOR  1975-37) . 

Notice  1975-30,  which  will  be  published 
on  Thursday,  August  21,  1975.  contains  two 
Advisory  Opinions  (AO  1975-8  and  AO  1975- 
13). 

Notice  1975-26,  the  proposed  rules  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Privacy  Act  and  No- 
tice 1975-26,  the  systems  of  records  for  the 
Privacy  Act,  both  will  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  Friday.  August  22,  1975. 

In  accordance  with  our  previous  corre- 
spondence, the  Commission  would  be  most 
appreciative  if  you  could  make  arrange- 
ments to  have  these  notices  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Orlando  B.  Potteb, 

Staff  Director. 

(Highlights:     Federal     Elections — Federal 
Election    Commission    publishes    several    re- 
quests for  advisory  opinions,  comments  in- 
vited for  ten  days.) 
[Notice  1975-29,  AOR  1975-24 — AOR  1975-37) 

Federal  Election  Commission  Advisory 
Opinion  Requests 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Commission's  Notice  1975—4, 
published  on  June  24,  1975  (40  FR  26660), 
Advisory  Opinion  Requests  1975-24  through 
1976-37  are  published  today.  Some  of  the 
Requests  consist  of  similar  inquiries  from 
several  sources  which  have  been  consolidated 
in  cases  where  appropriate. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opinion 
Request  may  submit  written  views  within 
respect  to  such  requests  within  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
request  In  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
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mission  should  be  sent  to  the  Federal  EI«e- 
tlon  Commission.  Office  of  General  Counsel 
Ad:  is  jry  Opinion  Section,  1325  K  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20463.  Persons  requlriM 
additional  time  in  which  to  respond  to  anr 
Advisory  Opinion  Request  will  normally  b« 
granted  such  time  upon  written  request  to 
the  Commission.  All  timely  comments  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  will  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  before  it  Issues  an  advi- 
sory  opinion.  The  Commission  recommeiMU 
that  comments  on  pending  Advisory  Opinion 
Requests  refer  to  specific  AOR  number  of 
the  Request  commented  upon,  and  that 
stati:tory  references  be  to  the  United  States 
Code  citations,  rather  than  to  the  Public 
Law  Citations. 

AOR  1975—24:  Constituent  Service  Commit- 
tees. Office  Accounts  and  Newsletter 
Accoxints 

A.  Request  of  Representative  Martha  Keys 
(Request  Edited  and  Paraphrased  by  Com- 
mission) 

Gentlemen: 

•  •  •  •  » 

The  Martha  Keys  Congressional  Forum  is 
an  unincorporated  committee  having  two 
officers,  a  chairman  (volunteer)  and  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer (Congressional  Staff  member). 
Membsrship  is  limited  to  individuals  on  a 
per  family  basis  and  all  payouts  from  the 
committee  will  be  for  office-newsletter  ex- 
penses, deductible  to  the  Member  and  are 
not  campaign  expenses.  All  members  have 
been  notified  that  their  contributions  are  not 
deductible. 

Records  of  Income  and  expenses  will  be 
kept  by  the  secretary-treasurer  who  will  be 
the  only  authorized  signature  on  the  account. 
Regular  reports  will  be  made  to  members  of 
the  Forum  and  put  in  The  Congressional 
Record  at  least  every  six  months. 

We  will  attach  a  schedule  of  the  Forum 
receipts  and  expenditures  to  Mrs.  Keys'  per- 
sonal Income  tax  return,  reporting  any  bal- 
ance in  the  fund  at  year  end  as  Income.  The 
records  of  the  Forum  will  be  maintained  by 
the  same  certified  public  accounting  firm 
that  prepares  Mrs.  Keys'  personal  return  to 
Insure  that  an  accurate  accounting  Is  oiade. 

•  •  •  •  » 
[We   request   an   advisory  opinion  as  to 

whether  above  practices  meet  the  req\itre- 
ment  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971,  as  amended.)  /S/  James  P.  Buchele, 
Administrative  Assistant. 

Sovirce:  James  P.  Buchele,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Representative  Martha  Keys, 
1207  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20515  (May  1,  1975). 

B.  Request  of  J.  J.  Pickle  Political  Trust 
Fund   (Request  Edited  by  the  Commission) 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

•  •  *  •  • 
Prior  to  1974,  a  non-campaign  type  trust 

fund  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
expenditures  for  non -reimbursable,  non- 
campaign  Items  Incurred  by  Congressman 
J.  J.  "Jake"  Pickle  in  connection  with  his 
official  duties  as  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Texas.  These 
expenditures  were  not  for  the  purpose  of 
"Influencing  the  nomination  or  the  election 
of  any  person  to  Federal  office"  and,  there- 
fore, were  not  considered  to  be  "exp)endl- 
tures"  as  defined  and  required  to  be  reported 
by  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  Such 
expenditures  Included  the  cost  of  newsletters 
to  constituents,  unreimbursed  trips  to  the 
District,  constituent  luncheons,  District 
newspaper  subscriptions,  etc.  In  late  summer, 
1973,  this  trust  fund  was  exhausted. 
Proceeds  from  a  fund-raising  function  in 
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October,  1973,  were  used  to  finance  a  new 
trust  fund,  entitled  the  J.  J.  Pickle  Political 
Trust  Fund,  of  which  I  am  Chairman.  Funds 
were  transferred  In  1974  from  the  Trust  Fund 
to  the  J.  J.  Pickle  Re-election  Committee 
which  was  a  dvUy  organized  "political  com- 
mittee" whose  pur{X)se  was  to  conduct  Con- 
gressman Pickle's  re-election  caLtnpaign  In 
1974.  All  contributions  received  and  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Re-Election  Committee 
were  reported  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campalng  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Trust  PHind  was  organized  as 
a  "political  committee"  under  the  Federal 
law,  and  all  contributions  to  and  expendi- 
tures by  the  Trust  Fund  have  been  reported 
and  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

As  of  December  31,  1974,  the  Re-Electlon 
Committee  was  dissolved,  and  its  surplus 
transferred  back  to  the  Trust  F*und.  The 
Trust  Fund  is  still  organized  as  a  "political 
committee",  and  I  have  continued  to  file  re- 
pors  for  the  Trust  Fund  In  1975  even  though 
the  expenditures  from  this  fund  have  been 
non-campaign  in  nature,  i.e.  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion of  any  person  to  Federal  office. 

I  •  •  •  request  an  advisory  opinion  on 
the  following  questions: 

(1)  If  the  Trust  Fund  receives  contribu- 
tions and  makes  expenditures  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reimbursing  Congressman  Pickle 
for  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with  his 
official  duties  but  non-reimbursable  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  is  the  Trust 
Fund  required  to  remain  organized  and  re- 
port as  a  "political  committee"  under  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  as  amended? 

(2)  Is  the  Trust  Fund  required  to  organized 
or  to  remain  organized,  and  report  as  a  "po- 
litical committee"  If  the  Trust  P^ind  trans- 
fers funds  to  a  "political  committee"  which 
will  serve  as  Congressman  Pickle's  "principal 
campaign  committee"  and  which  also  will  re- 
port the  required  Information  concerning 
the  original  contributors  of  the  transferred 
funds? 

(3)  If  the  Trust  Fund  is  not  required  to 
organize,  or  to  remain  organized,  and  to  re- 
port as  a  "political  committee",  do  the  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  Trust  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Congressman  for 
non-reimbursable  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  his  official  duties  count  toward 
the  limits  imposed  on  expenditures  In  the 
Federal  campaign  by  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974? 

(4)  If  the  Trust  Fund  is  required  to 
organize,  or  to  remain  organized,  and  to 
report  as  a  "political  committee",  do  the 
expenditures  made  by  the  Trust  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Congressman 
for  non-reimbursable  expenses  related  to  his 
official  duties  count  toward  the  limits  im- 
posed on  campaign  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral law? 

•  •  •  *  • 
/S/  R.  L.  Phlnney,  Chairman. 

Source:  R.  L.  Phlnney,  Chairman,  J.  J. 
PIcUe  Political  Trust  Fund,  1907  Exposition 
Blvd.,  Austin,  Texas,  78703,  (July  16.  1975) . 

C.  Request  of  Representative  Christopher 
J.  Dodd  (Request  Edited  and  Paraphrased  by 
the  Commission) 

Dear  Chairman  Curtis: 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  is  a  group  of  businessmen  In  my 

•Ustrict  who  wish  to  form  a  Congressional 
Club.  The  purpose  of  this  club  would  be  for 
them  to  meet  with  me  on  a  regular  basis  so 
that  they  can  Inform  me  about  their  prob- 
lems, and  I  can  report  to  them  about  cur- 
rent legislation  which  Is  relevant  to  them. 

The  group  would  meet  on  a  monthly,  or 
perhaps  bi-monthly  basis,  and  they  would  be 
'rtUlng  to  pay  my  travel  expenses  (round- 
trip  transportation  only)  for  this  purpose. 

Because  of  the  value  such  a  program  would 
have  to  the  businessmen  In  my  district  as 
CXXI 173&— Part  21 
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well  as  to  myself,  I  would  like  to  see  It  be 
Implemented. 

I  [request  an  advisory  opinion:  (1)  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971,  as  amended]  •  »  •  would  prohibit 
such  a  group  from  assuming  the  cost  of 
my  travel  for  this  designated  purpose  (and 
(2)  If  so,]  •  •  •  as  to  how  the  basic  concept 
might    be    adapted    in    order    to    comply. 

•  *  •  •  * 

/S/  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Source:  Representative  Christopher  J. 
Dodd,  429  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C.   20515,    (July    18,    1975). 

D.  Request  of  Mineta  for  Congress  Com- 
mittee (Request  Edited  and  Paraphrased  by 
the  Commission) 

Dear  Sirs:  The  [Mineta  for  Congress  Com- 
mittee requests  an  advisory  opinion)  in  con- 
nection with  expenditures  for  certain  activi- 
ties which  are  deemed  to  be  political  but 
may  otherwise  be  objectionable  on  the 
ground  that  the  disbursement  is  a  diversion 
and  considered  as  Income  received  by  the 
office  holder.  If  for  example : 

1.  An  office  holder  malls  out  newsletters 
during  regular  Intervals  under  a  franking 
privilege,  but  the  printing  expenses  of  the 
newsletters  are  paid  for  by  a  committee; 

Query:  (1)  Are  such  expenditures  permis- 
sible? (2)  Are  the  printing  expenses  of  the 
newsletters  paid  for  by  the  committee,  a 
diversion  by  the  office  holder,  requiring  said 
office  holder  to  declare  such  payment  as 
income  received? 

2.  Committee  assists  office  holder  by  pay- 
ing part  of  a  telephone  bill  Incurred  at  his 
administrative  offices  located  In  his  district: 

Query:  (1)  Is  this  type  of  an  expenditure 
permissible?  (2)  Are  political  funds  used  to 
pay  a  part  of  telephone  expenses  Incurred 
at  administrative  headquarters  of  office 
holder  includible  in  his  income? 

•  •  •  •  • 

/S/  Grant  Shlmlzu. 

Source:  Grant  Shlmlzu,  Attorney  at  Law, 
724  North  First  Street,  San  Jose,  California 
95112,  (June  25,  1975). 

E.  Request  of  Senator  Gary  W.  Hart  (Re- 
quest Edited  by  the  Commission) 

An  Informal  constituent  services  opera- 
tion Is  in  the  process  of  being  organized  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Gary  W.  Hart  of  Colorado. 
It  Is  contemplated  that  ftmds  will  be  so- 
licited from  the  public  and  expenditures 
authorized  under  Senate  Rule  42  will  be 
made.  Expenditures  will  be  primarily  for 
lease  payments  and  operating  expenses  for 
the  use  of  a  mobile  can.  The  van  will  travel 
to  outlying  areas  of  Colorado  to  make  con- 
stituent services  more  accessible  to  Colorado 
residents. 

Other  expenditures  authorized  by  Rule  42 
may  also  be  Incurred. 

It  Is  not  presently  contemplated  that  any 
attempt  will  be  made  to  qualify  this  opera- 
tion as  a  "political  campaign  committee" 
under  Section  41  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  so  no  funds  solicited  would  qualify  as 
a  tax  deductible  political  contribution. 

I  *  *  *  request  that  you  advise  me 
whether  this  committee  will  be  required  to 
register  and  file  reports  with  yoiir  office  as 
a  "political  committee"  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended. 

•  •  •  •  • 
/S/     Harold    A.    Haddon,    Attorney    for 

Senator  Hart. 

Soxiroe:  Harold  A.  Haddon,  Attorney  for 
Senator  Hart,  2878  S.  Oakland  Circle  E,  Den- 
ver, Colorado  80232,  (Jime  26,  1975). 

F.  Request  of  Senator  Strom  Tbtirmond 
(Request  Edited  and  Paraphrased  by  the 
Commission) 

DxAs  Ms.  Chairman:  I  [request]   an  ad- 


visory opinion  on  several  points  regarding 
24U.S.C.  439a  •   •   •. 

Will  the  "non-campaign"  expenditures  of 
a  principal  campaign  committee  be  rep>orted 
separately.  In  a  way  that  will  not  count 
against  spending  limitations,  or  must  the 
funds  be  transferred  out  of  the  principal 
campaign  committee  to  a  segregated  fund? 

Are  expenses  such  as  ( 1 )  lunches  in  Wash- 
ington for  constituents  and  (2)  small  gifts 
(paperweights  and  letter  openers  with  my 
name  embossed)  for  constituents  and  press 
campaign  expenditures,  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
my  duties  as  a  Federal  office  holder  •  •  •  ? 

What  Is  meant  by  the  phrase  "or  any  other 
lawful  purpose"? 

•  •  •  •  • 

/S/    Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senate. 

Source:  Senator  Strom  Thtirmond,  United 
States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510,  (April 
30,  1975). 

G.  Request  of  Representative  Christopher 
J.  Dodd  (Request  Edited  and  Paraphrased  by 
the  Commission) . 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

•  •  •  •  • 
Congressman  Dodd  Is  preparing  plans  to 

make  a  television  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Second  District  in  December  1975.  This  re- 
port will  be  In  the  nature  of  a  "flreside  chat" 
and  will  consist  of  a  report  to  his  constitu- 
ents regarding  his  activities  and  the  activities 
of  the  Congress  during  the  year  1975. 

His  present  intention  is  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions irom  Individual  persons  to  defray  the 
cost  of  these  television  programs.  These  con- 
tributions would  not  in  any  manner  be  con- 
sidered pKDlltlcal  contributions  but  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  considered  amounts  con- 
tributed to  Congressman  Dodd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  his  activities  as  a  holder 
of  Federal  office.  [I  request  an  advisory  opin- 
ion as  to:  (1)  whether  these  amounts  may 
be  used  by  Congressman  Dodd  to  defray  the 
expense  of  television  program  which  Is  an 
expense  incurred  by  him  in  connection  with 
his  duties  as  a  holder  of  Federal  office,  (2) 
whether  the  amount  contributed  and  the 
expenditure  thereof  would  be  required  to  be 
disclosed  under  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.O. 
Sec.  431  et  seq.,  and  (3)  whether  that  amount 
would  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of  18 
U.S.C.  Sec.  608.] 

/S/  Thomas  B.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Dodd 
for  Congress  Committee. 

Source:  Thomas  B.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Dodd 
for  Congress  Committee,  Sulsman,  Shapiro, 
Wood  &  Brennan,  P.C,  1028  Poquonnock 
Road,  Groton,  Connecticut  06340,  (July  11. 
1975). 

AOR  1975-25:  Constituent  Service  Accounts; 
Contributions  by  Multi-candidate  Politi- 
cal Committees  to  Drefray  Recount 
Expenses  of  1974  Senate  Elections  (Re- 
quest of  National  Republican  Senatorial 
Committee  and  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee)  (Request  Edited 
by  the  Commission) 

Gentlemen:  This  Is  a  request  on  behalf 
of  our  respective  Senatorial  Committee  for 
an  advisory  opinion  dealing  with  the  circum- 
stances. If  any,  under  which  expenditures  by 
Incumbent  Senators  for  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  serving  their  constituents  be- 
come campaign  expenditures,  subject  to  dis- 
closure requirements  and  expenditure  limits. 

For  years.  Senators  have  assumed  that  such 
expenditures  made  from  their  own  pockets 
or  from  a  constituent  service  account  were 
not  subject  to  the  campaign  laws.  However, 
we  would  appreciate  a  clarlflcatlon  of  this 
Issue  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Specifically,  we  would  like  you  to  consider 
a  circumstance  in  which  a  Senator  main- 
tains a  constituent  service  account  over  and 
above  the  allowances  he  receives  from  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  account  Is  funded  by  dona- 
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tlons  from  private  donors  and 
ator   himself.   The   account 
tures  to  publish  and  distribute 
under   the   frank   to  the   Sena'  or 
uents.  Moreover,  the  account  is 
the  expenses  of  radio  and  television 
casts  to  a  Senator's  constltuepts 
Ing  his  ofBclal  duties.  Other 
necessary  expenses  of  running 
office  may  also  be  paid  from 
out  of  the  account,  but  In  no 
pendltures  made  to  Influence 
a  Federal  election.  In  the  tradition 
ing  of  that  phrase. 

The  question  Is  whether  or 
from  such  an  account  are   " 
subject   to   the   overall 
limits  Imposed  by  Section 
18,  U.S.  Code.  A  related  questio^ 
or   not  donations  from  private 
such    account   are   "contrlbutldnB' 
to  the  contribution  limits  in  s4ctlon 
of  Title  18. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate 
er  specific  guidance  in  this  aret 
we  stress  the  value  of  conslstensy 
er  bodies  oi"  law,  particularly 
statute    (39    U.S.C.,    Section 
pUcable    portions   of    the 
Code. 
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In    addition,   our   respecting 
have   a   difference  of 
provisions  of  the  1974  Campaign 
ments    relating    to    contrlbutlo;i 
elections   taking   place    prior   tc 
1975,   BLnd  we   would  appreciate 
Commission  Include  in  its  rulinj 
nation  of  whether  the  $5,000 
trlbution  ceiling  applies  to 
ring  prior  to  the  effective  date  ol 
ments.  Specifically,  can  our 
mlttee  legally  contribute  more 
to  help  defray  the  recount 
1974  Senate  elections. 

/S/  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Chairman,  Dem- 
ocratic Senatorial  Campaign  Coi  imlttee;  Ted 
Stevens,     Chairman,     National 
Senatorial  Committee. 

Source:  J.  Bennett  Johnstod,  Chairman. 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campalgi  Committee, 
Room  130,  RSOB,  Washington,  D.C.  20510, 
(June  11,  1975).  Ted  Stevens,  Clialrman,  Na 
tlonal  Republican  Senatorial  '  Committee, 
Room  445,  RSOB,  Washington,  D.C.  20510 
(June  11,  1976). 

AOR  1976 — 36:   Contribution  Llinitatlons  as 
Applied  to  Excess  Senatorial  Campaign 
Funds  Deposited  with  Natljnal  Repub 
lican  Senatorial  Committeel  (Request  of 
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mlttee)      (Request     Edited 
phrased  by  the  Commissionj) 

Dkar  Mr.  Cttktis:  In  1972,  fonfeer  Delaware 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  provided  $11,402  In 
leftover  funds  from  his  own  canlpaign  to  the 
National  Republlccm  Senatorial  Committee 
as  a  depository,  with  the  requlBst  that  the 
funds  be  held  by  the  Committed  for  the  use 
of  the  1976  Republican  Senatorial  candidate 
from  Delaware.  The  Committee  jcontlnues  to 
hold  and  is  prepared  to  dl^rlbute  this 
amount  to  the  Republican  Senaite  candidate 
from  Delaware  pursuant  to  Mi.  Boggs'  In- 
Btructiona.  j 

•  •  •  I  (requecrt  an  advisory]  opinion  of] 
the  GommlsBlon  as  to  whether  the  Commit- 
tee can  distribute  these  funds  Earmarked  In 
1972  to  the  Delaware  Republican  Senate  can- 
didate without  being  in  violation  of  the 
$5,000  contribution  limits  contilned  in  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  /Unendmenta 
of  1974. 

•  • 

/S/  Ted  Stevens,  U.S.  Senatoi 

Source:  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  fJatlonal  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Committeel  Room  445, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
30610  (July  14.  1976) 


AOR    1975 — 37:    Attorney's   or   Accountant's 
Fees  As  Expenditures 

A.  Request  of  Warren  E.  Hearnes  (Ex- 
cluding Fees  from  Expenditure  Limit  (Re- 
quest Edited  and  Paraphrased  by  the  Com- 
mission). 

Are  exjjenses  Incurred  by  a  candidate  for 
legal  and  accounting  fees  paid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complying  with  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpoee  of  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign expenditure  limit? 

/S/  Warren  E.  Heames. 

Source:  Warren  E.  Hearnes,  1015  Locust 
Street,  Suite  800,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63101 
(July  14,  1975). 

B.  Request  of  Representative  John  Y.  Mc- 
Colllster  (Including  Accountant's  Fees  In 
Fundralslng  Expendltiiresj  iRequest  Edited 
by  the  Commission). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Can  the  separate  area  of  fundralslng  costs 

not  counted  against  general  campaign  ex- 
penditures be  used  for  paying  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  certified  public  accountant  •  »  • 
for  purposes  of  handling  campaign  reports? 

•  •  •  •  • 
/S/  John  y.  McCoUlster. 

Source;  Representative  John  Y.  McCoUls- 
ter, 317  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515  (July  21,  1975). 
AOR  1975 — 28:  Status  and  Activities  AUowed 
of  a  Political  Committee  Supporting  a 
Former    Candidate    for    the    Presidency 
(Request  cf  the  Percy  Committee)    (Re- 
quest  Edited   and   Paraphrased   by   the 
Commission) 
Gentlemen  : 

•  •  •  »  • 
The  Percy  Committee   was  establlsed   on 

February  9,  1973,  in  response  to  a  number 
of  requests  and  Initiatives  by  friends  and 
supporters  of  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of 
Illinois.  The  committee,  which  was  then 
known  as  the  Exploratory  Committee,  re- 
sulted from  the  belief  of  a  number  of  thoae 
individuals  that  Senator  Percy  possessed  the 
qualities  expected  of  a  President  and  that 
It  would  be  in  the  public  Interest  that  ample 
Information  be  made  available  to  him  to 
make  a  sound  decision  as  to  whether  he 
should  become  a  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States  In  1976. 

The  Exploratory  Committee  (later  The 
Percy  Committee)  received  contributions 
and  made  expenditures  for  the  purposes 
stated  above.  Although  Senator  Percy  was 
not  an  announced  candidate  for  President, 
the  contributions  and  expenditures  have 
been  reported  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  Apart  from 
the  Percy  Committee's  accountants,  who 
have  not  yet  rendered  their  final  bill.  The 
Percy  Committee  Is  not  aware  of  any  out- 
standing obligations  or  anticipated  contri- 
butions related  In  any  respect  to  a  possible 
presidential  candidacy  by  Senator  Percy  In 
1976.  The  Committee  has  approximately 
$9,000  of  funds  on  hand. 

Senator  Percy  is  not  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent In  1976  and  does  not  expect  to  be. 
As  a  result  The  Percy  Committee  Is  not  and 
will  not  be  soliciting  additional  contribu- 
tions or  making  additional  expenditures 
(with  the  exception  of  the  bill  referred  to 
above)  to  pursue  a  possible  presidential  can- 
didacy by  Senator  Percy  In  1976.  Similarly, 
The  Percy  Committee  will  not  be  taking  ac- 
tion toward  that  end. 

We  request  an  advisory  opinion  as  to 
whether  •••(!)  The  Percy  Committee 
will  cease  to  be  a  "polltlcaJ  committee"  ee- 
tabllshed  on  behalf  of  a  potential  presi- 
dential candidate  •  •  •  once  the  last  ex- 
penditure related  to  a  possible  presidential 
candidacy  has  been  made  (that  is  expected 
to  be  the  payment  to  The  Percy  Committee's 
accountant  referred  to  above); 
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(2)  •  •  •  since  Senator  Percy  Is  expected 
to  engage  In  political  activity  from  time  to 
time  in  Illinois  on  behalf  of  other  Repub- 
lican candidates  and  is  also  expected  to  seek 
reelection  in  1978,  and  certain  political  ex- 
penses related  to  these  activities  can  be  ex- 
pected in  such  regard  from  time  to  time 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  and  for  this 
Committee  should  continue  to  be  recorded 
and  reported  In  accordance  with  the  law; 

(3)  •  •  •  the  Percy  Committee  may  en- 
gage in  general  political  fund  raising  and 
may  make  expenditures  related  to  Senator 
Percy's  political  activities  as  well  as  ex- 
pected reelection  campaign. 

•  •  •  •  , 

/8/  Arthur  C.  Nielsen,  Jr.,  Chairman,  The 
Percy  Committee. 

Source:  Arthur  C.  Nielsen,  Jr.,  Chairman 
The  Percy  Committee,  P.O.  Box  A3503   Caji-' 
cago,  Illinois     60690,  (July  8,  1975). 
AOR    1975 — 29:    Limitations    on    Contribu- 
tions by  Local  Political  Parties  (Request 
of  Representative  Tom  Rallsback)   (Re- 
quest Edited  by  the  Commission) 
Dear  Chairman  Ctjhtis:  •  •  •  v/hat  Is  the 
maximum  contribution  which  can  be  made 
by  a  political  party's  county  central  commit- 
tee (an  official  subordinate  organ  of  a  State 
political  party  committee)  to  a  candidate  for 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  In  the  primary 
and  in  the  general  elections?  Such  county 
central  committee  will  principally  make  con- 
tributions to  State  and  local  party  candi- 
dates but  will  also  make  contributions  to  Its 
party's  candidate  for  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  President. 

•  •  •  •  » 
/8/  Tom  Rallsback,  Member  of  Congress. 
Source:     Representative    Tom    Rallsback, 

2431  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515,   (July  10,  1975). 
AOR   1975—30:    Use  of  Campaign  Fund  for 
Newspaper  Subscriptions  and  Travel  Ex- 
penses (Request  Edited  by  Commission) 
Dear  Mr.  Citrtis:  My  Campaign  Treasurer 
in  Mississippi  has  requested  that  I  make  an 
advisory  opinion  request  with  regard  to  the 
following   two   Items:    (1)    may   newspaper 
subscriptions  be  paid  out  of  the  campaign 
fund?   (2)    may  the  Member  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses  that  he  Incurs  in  connec- 
tion with  political  appearances  in  his  Con- 
gressional District? 

•  •  »  «  • 
/S/  David  R.  Bowen,  Member  of  Congress. 
Source:    Representative  David  R.  Bowen, 

House  of  Representatives,  116  Cannon  House 
Office  Buildlrvg,  Washington,  D.C.  30616, 
(July  31,  1976) . 

AOR  1975 — 31 :  Contributions  by  Spouses  and 
Individuals  Connected  with  Oovernment 
Contractors  (Request  Edited  by  the 
Commission) 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  •  •  •  (WJe  are  sending 
I.  written  request  in  order  that  you  may  ren- 
der an  opinion  on  the  following : 

1.  Can  a  wife  In  a  single  income  family 
make  a  contribution  to  a  candidate  if  the 
husband  has  contributed  $1,000? 

2.  Can  a  partner,  officer,  or  member  of  a 
corporation  or  business  holding  a  federal 
contract  make  a  personal  contribution?  In 
addition,  can  the  wives  of  those  mentioned 
make  a  contribution? 

/S/  Norval  D.  Reece,  Campaign  Manager. 

Source:  Norval  D.  Reece,  Campaign  Man- 
ager, Shapp  For  President  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  1012,  Federal  Square  Station,  Harrlsbuig, 
Pennsylvania  17108. 

AOR  1976 — 32:  Limitations  on  ContrlbutloM 
by  Multi-candidate  Conmilttee  (Requert 
Edited  by  the  Commission) 

Dear  Sib  :  We  represent  the  Committee  for 
the  Survival  of  a  Free  Congress  ("C8F0"), 
address  as  above. 

CSFO  Is  a  "political  committee"  as  defined 
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by  tbe  provisions  of  2  VS.C.  |  431(d)  and  18 

0£C.  5  591(d).*  •  • 

CSPC  submits  this  advisory  opinion  re- 
Quest,  by  counsel  •  •  •. 

CSPC  Is  a  multiple  candidate  committee 
which  makes  political  contributions  as  de- 
jlned  by  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C.  5  431(e) 
and  18  U.S.C.S  691(e). 

CSFO  inquires  whether  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  interprets  the  proscription 
get  forth  In  18  U.S.C.  S  608(b)  (2)  to  prohibit 
CSPC  from  contributing  more  than  the  sum 
of  $6,000.00  in  connection  with  any  one  elec- 
tion to  or  on  behalf  of  any  one  candidate? 

If  so,  does  the  Commission  also  construe 
th«t  or  any  other  prohibition  to  limit  the 
total  contribution  of  CSFC  to  the  national 
committee  of  a  polltcal  party  (whether 
major,  minor  or  incipient)  or  political  orga- 
nizational group? 

,  •  •  •  • 

/S/  Marlon  Edwyn  Harrison. 

Source:  Marion  Edwyn  Harrison,  Harrison, 
Lucey,  Sagle  &  Solter,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (JiUy  29, 
1975). 

AOE  1975-33:  Interpretation  of  Spending 
Limit  Exemption  for  Fundralslng  Costs 
(Bequest  Edited  by  Commission) 

Dear  Commissioners:  This  Advisory  Opin- 
ion Request  Is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Bentsen 
In  '76  committee,  a  political  committee  duly 
registered  and  reporting  under  appropriate 
sections  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  and  supporting  the  candidacy  of  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen  for  nomination  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  request  concerns  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fundralslng  exception  to  the  def- 
inition of  the  term  "expenditure",  found  in 
Section  591(f)(4)(H)  of  Title  18,  U.S.  Code. 

This  subsection  exempts  from  the  Section 
608(c)  candidate  expenditure  limitations  the 
costs  of  soliciting  contributions,  to  the  extent 
such  costs  do  not  exceed  "20%  of  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  applicable  to  such  candidate 
under  Section  608(c).  .  .  ."  Section  608(c) 
Imposes  a  $10  million  expenditure  limit  for 
a  candidate  seeking  nomination  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President.  However,  expendi- 
tures In  any  one  state  may  not  exceed  twice 
the  limit  available  in  such  state  "to  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office 
of  Senator " 

The  question  Is  whether  or  not  fundralslng 
ooets  In  a  particular  state  are  exempt  If  they 
do  not  exceed  the  $2  million  nationwide  limit, 
but  do  exceed  20  7o  of  the  Presidential  candi- 
date's expenditure  allocation  for  such  state, 
«» computed  under  Section  608(c)  (1)  (A). 
•  •  •  •  * 

You  are  authorized  to  publish  this  Advisory 
Opinion  Request,  as  required  by  applicable 
statutory  provisions  and  FEC  regulations. 

/8/  Robert  N.  Thomson,  Counsel,  Bentsen 
In -76. 

Source:     Robert    N.    Thomson,    Counsel, 
Bentsen  in  '76,  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis, 
Holman  &  Fletcher,  1776  F  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.   20006    (JtUy   28,    1976). 
AOR  1975-34:   Establishment  of  "Non-cam- 
paign Fimd"   by   Multlcandldate   Com- 
mittee (Request  Edited  by  the  Commis- 
sion) 

Dear  Commissioners:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 437(f)  of  Title  2,  U.S.  Code,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress 
(NCEC)  hereby  requests  an  advisory  opin- 
ion from  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
regarding  certain  activities  and  transactions. 
N(3EC  \b  an  Independent  political  action 
group,  founded  in  1948,  and  supported  by  a 
national  constituency  of  approximately  70,- 
000  citizens. 

NCEC  Is  a  "political  committee"  as  defined 
by  Section  431(d),  "ntle  2,  U.S.  Code  and 
Section  691(d),  Title  18,  U.S.  Code  and  In 
•ddltlon  qualifies  as  a  multlcandldate  politi- 


cal committee  pursuant  to  Section  608(b)  (2) , 
■ntle  18. 

The  purpose  and  activities  of  the  NCEC  ex- 
tend beyond  providing  assistance  and  support 
to  select  candidates  seeking  the  nomina- 
tiou  for  or  election  to  either  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is 
the  Committee's  belief  that  certain  activities 
of  the  NCEC  are  non-campaign  in  nature 
and  that  funds  solicited  and  received  and 
expenditures  made  for  these  non-campaign 
activities  do  not  constitute  a  "contribution" 
or  "expenditure"  under  Section  691,  Title  18. 

Thus,  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  NCEC  to 
establish  a  separate  and  segregated  non- 
campaign  fund  patterned  after  the  separate 
and  segregated  funds  established  by  certain 
labor  unions,  corporations  and  Interest 
groups.  The  name  of  this  non-campaign 
fund  will  be  the  Congressional  Services  Fund. 
The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Services  Fund  will  be  iden- 
tical to  those  of  the  NCEC.  Separate  accounts 
will  be  maintained  for  campaign  and  non- 
campaign  activities;  the  funds  will  not  be 
transferable.  The  solicitation  of  funds  for 
each  account  will  be  separate.  Funds  solicited 
and  received  for  the  NCEC  campaign  accoxmt 
wUl  be  considered  contributions  as  defined  by 
Sec.  591(e),  T.  18;  funds  received  for  the 
non-campaign  account  will  not.  Staff  salaries 
and  overhead  wUl  be  prorated  between  the 
two  accounts  based  on  the  time  spent  on 
each  activity. 

Section  I : 

The  activities  of  the  Congressional  Serv- 
ices Fund  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  management  consulting  and 
technical  assistance  to  certain  Members  of 
Congress  for  the  pxirpose  of  achieving  effec- 
tive execution  of  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
functloni:  relating  to  the  official  business, 
activities  and  duties  of  the  Congress. 

Areas  for  onsultatlon  and  assistance  will 
Include: 

— efficient  handling  of  legislative  and  con- 
stituent mall: 

— proper  preparation  for  legislative  respon- 
sibilities, such  as  ximmlttee  and  Floor  ac- 
tivities; 

— provision  of  constituent  services; 

— prei>aratlon  and  dissemination  of  ma- 
terials pertaining  to  official  congressional 
business  which  are  distributed  as  franked 
mall  In  accord  with  Sec.  3210(f),  T.  39; 

— non-campaign  polling  subject  to  any 
pertinent  Commission  ruling; 

— maximum  utilization  of  resources  pro- 
vided Members  of  Congress  for  their  official 
business. 

2.  To  organize  and  conduct  non-partisan, 
educational  issue  seminars  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

3.  To  prepare  and  publish  certain  commu- 
nications for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  funds 
for  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

4.  To  conduct  any  other  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  funds  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes. 

Section  n: 

The  activities  of  the  NCEC  campaign  fund 
will  be  as  follows : 

1.  To  determine  which  candidates  for  fed- 
eral office  shall  qualify  for  receipt  of  either 
direct  financial  or  technical  campaign  assist- 
ance. 

2.  To  provide  direct  financial  assistance  and 
in-kind  consulting  and  technical  assistance 
to  select  candidates  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing or  attempting  to  influence  their 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  fed- 
eral office.  The  In-klnd  consulting  program 
will  Include  but  is  not  limited  to  assistance 
with  organization  and  management,  fund- 
raising,  research,  campaign  polling,  media 
development  and  production,  voter  contact 
programs. 

3.  To  provide  campaign  consiiltlng  and 
technical  assistance  to  certain  Members  of 


Congress  to  influence  or  attempt  to  Influence 
his  or  her  nomination  for  re-election,  or  re- 
election, to  federal  office. 

4.  To  prepare  and  publish  certain  com- 
munications, separate  and  different  from 
those  mentioned  under  the  non-campaign 
activities  (Section  I,  above) ,  for  the  purpose 
of  solicitation  of  funds. 

6.  To  conduct  any  other  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  funds  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes. 

For  the  purposes  of  establishing  this  sep- 
arate and  fully  segregated  fund,  we  shall 
voluntarily  cease  providing  non-campaign 
assistance  to  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
that  date  six  months  prior  to  a  contested 
election  or  from  that  date  on  which  the 
Member  Is  considered  to  be  a  candidate,  as 
defined  by  Section  691  (b) ,  Title  18,  whichever 
comes  first,  even  though  It  la  plain  and  clear 
that  certain  consulting  services  do  not  con- 
stitute a  "contribution"  or  "expenditure" 
under  Section  591,  Title  18.  From  that  date, 
any  assistance  will  be  provided  by  the  NCEC 
campaign  funds  and  fully  reported  as  an 
expenditure  on  behalf  of  such  candidate  as 
defined  by  Section  591  (f) ,  Title  18. 

Further,  v/e  shall  consider  that  the  Con- 
gressional Services  Fund  falls  under  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  437a,  Title  2,  and  shsdl 
file  reports  with  the  Commission  setting  forth 
the  source  of  the  funds  used  In  carrying  out 
any  activity  described  In  Section  I  above  as 
M  the  ftinds  were  contributions  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  431(e),  Title  18,  and  pay- 
ments of  such  funds  In  the  same  detail  as  If 
they  were  expenditures  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  431(f) ,  Title  18. 

•  •  •  •  • 

/S/  Russell  D.  Hemenway,  NatlontJ  Direc- 
tor. 

Source:  Russell  D.  Hemenway,  National  Di- 
rector, The  National  Committee  for  an  Effec- 
tive Congress,  10  East  39th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10016  (July  23,  1976) . 
AOR  1976-36:  Officials  of  PoUUcal  Commit- 
tees (Request  Edited  by  the  Commission) 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  In  the  structure  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Boosters  Club 
It  Is  customary  to  have  two  or  more  national 
co-chairmen. 

We  would  like  to  have  •  •  •  [an  advisory 
opinion]  from  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion as  to  whether  a  person  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
official  committee  of  one  fund  raising  na- 
tional committee  can  serve  as  chairman  or  a 
member  of  another  national  fundralslng 
committee. 

/S/  I.  Lee  Potter,  Executive  Director. 

Source:  I.  Lee  Potter,  Executive  Director, 
Republican  Congressional  Boosters  Club,  300 
New  Jersey  Avenue  BE.,  Suite  522,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003    (July   18,   1976). 
AOR    1975-36:    Payment   for   Administrative 
Costs  Incurred  by  Corporation  on  Be- 
half of   Political   Committee  Operating 
As  Separate   Segregated   Fund   of   Cor- 
poration (Request  Edited  by  the  Com- 
mission) 

Gentlemen  :  The  Committee  for  Thorough 
Agricultural  PoUtlcal  Education  (C-TAPE)  a 
multlcandldate  political  committee  Is  the 
successor  of  the  Trust  for  Agricultural  Po- 
litical Education  (TAPE). 

C-TAPE  was  established  by  Associated  MUk 
Producers,  Inc.  (AMPI).  predecessor  Milk 
Producers,  Inc.  (MPI) .  TAPE  filed  Its  last  re- 
port AprU  20,  1973. 

In  1972  and  1973  TAPE  transferred  funds  In 
the  amount  of  $1,931,541.09  to  C-TAPE. 

C-TAPE  has  always  reimbursed  AMPI  for 
any  expenses  that  AMPI  Incurred  In  Its  be- 
half, i.e.,  salaries,  data  processing,  telephone, 

TAPE  did  not  reimburse  AMPI  or  MPI  for 
any  expenses  Incurred  during  the  period  1969 
through  March  1972. 
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On  June  19,  1975  AMPI  bU  ad  C-TAPE  for 
the  TAPE  expenses  In  the  amount  or  $162,- 
600  for  the  period  1969  throu  [h  March  1972. 

In  the  opinion  of  C-TAPE  i  md  Its  counsel 
the  expenses  are  reasonable  an  i  should  be  re- 
paid. However,  out  of  an  abu  idance  of  cau- 
tion and  desiring  not  to  take  uaapproprlato 
action,  C-TAPE  at  Its  last  me  itlng  approved 
payment  of  this  bill  from  AM  PI  on  the  con- 
dition that  It  receive  an  advisory  opinion 
from  the  Federal  Election  Con  mission  (FEC) 
approving  such  a  payment. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  FEC  can  this  pay- 
ment be  made? 

•  »  •  •  • 

/8/  J.  S.  Stone,  Secretary,  Committee  for 
TAPE.  Robert  Uvlck,  Treai  vu*er.  General 
Counsel,  Committee  for  TAPE 

Source:  J.  S.  Stone,  Secreti  ry,  Committee 
for  TAPE.  Robert  Uvlck,  Tre(  surer.  General 
Counsel,  Committee  for  TAPE.  P.O.  Box  32287, 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78284  (Ju^y  29,  1975). 
AOR  1975-37:  Incorporatloii  of  Political 
Committee  (Request  Edit^  by  the  Com- 
mission) 

Deak  Chairman  Cubtis:  Oii  behalf  of  the 
Shrlver  for  President  Committee,  a  political 
committee  registered  with  th(  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  I  hereby  req  uest  confirma- 
tion as  to  the  legality  under 
of  the  election  of  the  CommlAee  to  organize 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation.  T.  he  Committee 
filed  a  Statement  of  Organizi  ition  with  the 
Commission  on  July  15,  1975  a  id  is  organized 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  coll  tctlng  and  ex- 
pending political  contributio  is  and  carry- 
ing out  other  normal  campaij  n  activities. 
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/S'     David     E.     Blrenbaun 
Shrlver  for  President  Commit 

Source:    Shrlver  for  P 
by  David   E.  Blrenbaum,   Coh 
Prank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Ka^pel 
1000,  The  Watensrate  600.  600 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D. 
gust  4.  1975). 

Neil 
Vice  Chairman  for  the  F^ieral 
Commission. 
Dat«:  Aug.  15, 197S. 
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FEDERAL    El.ECnON    COMtflSSION 

[Notice  1975-30 
advisohy  opinioi^ 

(AC     1975-8 — Honorariums     and     Related 

Benefits  for  Members  of  Congress) 
(AC  1975-13 — Legality  of  Preildential  Can- 
didates  Receiving   Travel    IXpenses   from 
Corporations) 

The  Federal  Election  Coiimlsslon  an- 
nounces the  publication  today  of  Advisory 
Opinions  1976-B  and  1975-13.  The  Com- 
mission's opinions  are  In  response  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  Individuals  holding  Federal 
office  and  political  committeei.  with  respect 
to  whether  any  specific  tranj  action  or  ac- 
tivity by  such  individual,  canlldate,  or  po- 
litical committee  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Election 
of  1971,  as  amended,  of  Chapter  95"  or  Chap- 
ter 96  of  Title  26  United  8ta»s  Code,  or  of 
Sections  608,  610,  611,  613,  eU,  616.  616,  or 
617  of  Title  18,  United  St&tesiCode. 

AOVISOET    OPINION    18TS-S 

Honorariums  and  Related  Ben^ts  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

This  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered  under 
2  U.S.C.  437f  In  response  td  requests  for 
advisory  opinions  submitted  by  C<Higress- 
man  D&n  Rostenkowski.  j  Congressman 
Rhodes,  and  Senators  Mike  ifansfleld  and 
Hugh  Scott  which  were  published  together 
as  AOR  1975-8  In  the  July  2j  1975,  Federal 
Register  (40  FR  28044).  Intiested  parties 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  submit  writ- 
ten comments  relating  to  the  n  queata. 
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A.  Request  of  Congressman  Dan 
RostenkowsM 

Congressman  Rostenkowskl  In  his  letter  of 
May  8,  1975.  asks  for  clarification  of  Section 
616  of  Title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  which 
provides  limitations  on  the  acceptance  of 
honorariums.  He  generally  describes  situa- 
tions In  which  a  Member  of  Congress  prefers 
not  to  accept  an  honorarium  for  a  speech, 
and  Instead  suggests  to  the  speech's  spon- 
sor that  at  least  part  of  the  Intended  hono- 
rarium could  be  donated  to  one  of  two  bona 
fide  charitable  organizations.  The  donation 
would  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  or  a  re- 
quirement for  making  the  speech.  Congress- 
man Rostenkowskl  wishes  to  know  whether 
the  amount  of  the  donation  to  charity  by 
the  other  party  will  count  towards  the 
honorarium  limits  of  a  Congressman.  Spe- 
cifically, the  following  circumstances  are 
described :  ' 

(1)  A  Member  of  Congress  is  offered  a 
$500.00  honorarium  to  speak  at  a  conven- 
tion when  he  already  has  accepted  $4,000  in 
honoraria  during  the  calendar  year.  Con- 
gressman Rostenkowskl  aslcs  whether  the 
honorarium  Is  considered  accepted  if  the 
Congressman  declines  the  entire  honorarium 
and  suggests  Instead  that  it  be  given  to 
either  of  two  specific  charities  which  are 
named  by  that  Congressman; 

(2)  A  Member  of  Congress  is  offered  a  $1,- 
500  honorarium  to  speak  at  a  convention 
when  he  already  has  accepted  $4,000  In  hon- 
oraria during  the  calendar  year.  Congress- 
man Rostenkowskl  asks  whether  the  hon- 
orarium is  considered  accepted  if  the  Con- 
gressman specifies  that  he  will  accept  only 
$1,000  of  the  honorarium  and  suggests  that 
a  $500.00  donation  be  given  to  either  of  two 
specific  charities  which  are  named  by  that 
Congressman; 

(3)  A  Member  of  Congress  is  offered  a 
$500.00  honorarium  to  speak  at  a  convention 
when  he  already  has  accepted  his  limit  of 
$15,000  In  honoraria  during  the  calendar 
year.  Congressman  Rostenkowskl  asks  wheth- 
er the  honorarium  is  considered  accepted  If 
the  Congressman  agrees  to  make  the  speech 
but  declines  the  honorarium,  and  suggests 
Instead  that  It  be  given  to  either  of  two 
specific  charities  which  are  named  by  that 
Congressman. 

Do  these  transactions  constitute  acceptance 
of  an  honorarium,  and  therefore  come  with- 
in the  protiisions  of  18  U.S.C.  §  616? 

Section  616  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
provides  that: 

Whoever,  while  an  elected  or  appointed 
officer  or  employee  of  any  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — 

( 1 )  accepts  any  honorariiim  of  more  than 
$1,000  (excluding  amounts  accepted  for  ac- 
tual travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for  any 
appearapce,  speech,  or  article;  or 

(2)  accepts  honorariums  (not  prohibited 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section)  aggregat- 
ing more  than  $15,000  In  any  calendar  year; 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more 
than  $5,000. 

This  section  on  Its  face  strictly  Umlt«  the 
financial  benefits  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  receive  from  the  acceptance  of  an  hon- 
orarium. The  legislative  history  of  the  sec- 
tion Indicates  that  this  view  accords  with 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  This  history  shows  a 
strong  Congressional  concern  with  limiting 
the  amounts,  and  thus  the  benefits,  that  a 
Federal  official  may  receive  In  exchange  for 
an  appearance,  speech,  or  article.  Congress 
does  not  evidence  in  this  section  any  Interest 
in  specifically  exempting  from  the  limita- 
tions, honorariums  that  are  acc^ted  and 
subsequently  applied  to  a  particular  purpose, 
no  matter  how  commendable  may  be  this 
purpose. 

Even  the  Indirect  acceptance  of  an  hono- 
rarium for  subsequent  charitable  use  can 
produce  benefits  for  a  Member  of  CongreM. 
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For  example,  he  thereby  may  become  en- 
titled  to  an  income  tax  deduction  for  maklnr 
a  charitable  contribution.  A  CongreMmjin 
also  covUd  receive  valuable  public  exposure 
by  donating  to  charity  an  honorarium  which 
he  possessed  or  controlled.  Accordingly,  to 
Implement  Congress'  Intent  to  limit  the  ben- 
efits which  may  be  received  from  honorari- 
ums,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
that  the  limits  imposed  by  18  U.S.C.  itig 
shall  apply  to  any  honorarium  accepted  by 
a  Congressman  in  exchange  for  an  appear- 
ance, speech,  or  article. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  action 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  constitutes  ac- 
ceptance of  an  honorarium.  An  honorarium 
is  considered  to  have  been  "accepted"  under 
18  U.S.C.  §  616  when  there  has  been  active 
or  constructive  receipt  of  the  honorarium 
and  the  federal  officeholder  or  employee  ex- 
ercises dominion  or  control  over  It.  A  fed- 
eral  officeholder  or  employee  Is  considered  to 
have  accepted  an  honorarium  If  he  receives 
It  for  his  personal  use.  If  he  receives  It  with 
the  Intent  of  subsequently  donating  the 
honorarium  to  charity,  If  he  directs  that  the 
organization  offering  the  honorarium  give 
the  honorarium  to  a  charity  which  he  names, 
or  if  he  suggests  that  the  honorarium  might 
be  given  to  a  charity  of  the  organization's 
own  choosing.  In  addition,  a  Federal  office- 
holder  will  be  presumed  by  the  Commission 
to  have  accepted  as  an  honorarium,  any  char- 
itable donation  made  by  an  organization  in 
the  name  of  that  Federal  officeholder  or  em- 
ployee, assuming  that  sometime  earlier  the 
officeholder  or  employee  had  made  an  ttp- 
pearance  or  speech,  or  virrltten  an  article, 
for  the  donating  person  or  organization. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  apply  Its  poli- 
cy on  honorariums  as  follows : 

(1)  If  a  Congressman  declines  an  entire 
honorarium  and  instead  requests  that  It  be 
given  to  either  of  two  specific  charities,  the 
honorarium  will  be  treated  as  accepted  by 
the  officeholder.  In  this  case,  a  Congressman 
would  be  sufficiently  attempting  to  Influence 
an  organization's  choice  of  recipients  as  to 
constitute,  for  purposes  of  18  U.S.C.  !  816, 
the  exercise  of  dominion. 

(2)  If  a  Congressman  wishes  to  accept  part 
and  decUne  part  of  a  proposed  honorarHim 
and  suggests  that  the  difference  in  amount 
be  given  to  either  of  two  specific  charities, 
the  honorarium  will  be  treated  as  accepted  by 
the  officeholder.  By  suggesting  how  the  pro- 
posed honorarium  should  be  allocated,  s 
Congressman  would  exercise  sufficient  do- 
minion over  the  honorarium  to  constitute 
acceptance  under  18  U.S.C.  §  616. 

(3)  If  a  Congressman  declines  an  entire 
honorarium  to  avoid  exceeding  the  aggre- 
gate limit  on  honoraria  and  then  suggesti 
that  It  be  given  to  either  of  two  spedflc 
charities,  the  Commission  would  conclude 
that  the  honorariiim  has  been  accepted  by 
the  officeholder.  For  purposes  of  18  VS.C. 
§  616,  the  honorarium  has  been  accepted  by 
the  officeholder  through  an  attempt  to  exer- 
cise sufficient  dominion  and  control  over  Ita 
use.  Therefore,  the  officeholder  would  have 
violated  the  limits  provided  in  this  section. 

The  Commission  does  not  wish  to  dis- 
courage charitable  donations  by  Federal  of- 
ficeholders or  employees,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  nor  charitable  donations  by  any 
organization,  but  It  will  examine  the  partic- 
ulars of  each  donation  for  any  improper 
Implications  under  18  U.S.C.  S  616. 

This  section  of  this  opinion  assumes  that 
the  officeholder  receiving  the  honorarium  U 
not  making  an  appearance  or  speech  before 
a  substantial  number  of  people  who  com- 
prise a  part  of  the  electorate  with  reepoct  to 
which  the  officeholder  is  a  Federal  candi- 
date. Compare  part  C  of  this  opinion. 
B.  Request  of  Congressman  John  J.  Bhodei 

Congressman  Rhodes  In  his  letter  of  May 
6,  1975,  requests  an,  advisory  opinion  la  tP 
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whether  a  Membsr  of  Congress  may  request. 
In  lieu  of  an  honorarium  for  a  speech,  that 
an  organization  make  an  appropriate  dona- 
tion to  a  charitable  organization.  Congress- 
man Rhodes  asks  whether  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, who  has  already  received  the  full 
amount  of  honoraria  permitted  by  the  cited 
statute,  would  be  In  violation  of  the  law 
If  he  or  she  requires  or  requests  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  Member's  appearance  donate 
an  amount  equal  to,  but  in  lieu  of  the 
honorarium,  directly  to  "bona  fide  chari- 
ties" named  by  the  Member  or  the  donor. 

The  principles  established  in  part  A  of 
this  advisory  opinion  also  are  applicable  to 
this  request.  Accordingly,  no  further  elabora- 
tion is  necessary. 

The  opinion  presented  In  part  A  of  this 
advisory  opinion  may  be  relied  upon  as  con- 
trolling the  factual  situation  presented  In 
this  request,  and  If  there  Is  good  faith  com- 
pUanee  with  that  part  of  the  opinion,  there 
will  be  a  presumption  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  !  616,  pursuant 
to  2  use.  §437f(b),  with  respect  to  the 
Issues  raised  by  this  request. 

C.  Joint  Request  of  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Scott 

Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and  Hugh  Scott 
in  their  Joint  letter  of  June  26,  1975,  request 
an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  are  Included  In  the 
limitation  on  honorariums.  Specifically,  they 
ask  whether  a  Member  of  Congress,  who  has 
reached  the  aggregate  limit  of  $15,000  In  a 
calendar  year,  may  accept  a  speaking  en- 
gagement, receive  no  honorarium,  and  still 
be  able  to  have  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  sponsor  of  the  engage- 
ment. As  a  related  Issue,  they  ask  whether 
a  sponsor  of  a  speaking  engagement  may  pro- 
vide travel  and  subsistence  expenses  in  these 
circumstances,  If  the  sponsor  would  ordinar- 
ily and  otherwise  be  prohibited  from  making 
a  campaign  contribution. 

It  Is  provided  in  18  U.S.C.  §  616  that: 

Whoever,  while  an  elected  or  appointed 
officer  or  employee  of  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government — 

(1)  accepts  any  honorarium  of  more  than 
81,000  (excluding  amounts  accepted  for  ac- 
tual travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for  any 
appearance,  speech,  or  article;  cr  .  .  .  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
S5.00O. 
Thus,  this   section   on   Its   face   shows   a 


tlons.  The  language  of  18  U.S.C.  I  616  ex- 
pressly applies  to  any  "elected  or  appointed 
officer  or  employee  of  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government."  A  review  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  section  (see  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  August  7,  1974,  p.  27231: 
and  October  8,  1974,  p.  34373)  indicates  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  this  sec- 
tion was  to  limit  the  amounts  of  honorariums 
received  by  federal  officeholders  and  em- 
ployees. 

On  the  other  hand,  18  U.S.C.  S  610  which 
prohibits  contributions  or  expenditures  by  a 
national  bank,  corporation,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion and  18  U.S.C.  §  611  which  prohibits  con- 
tributions by  government  contractors,  are 
more  broadly  applicable  to  contributions  or 
expenditures  made  to  any  candidate  In  con- 
nection with  any  election  to  federal  office. 
Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  18  U.S.C.  I  616,  Is  not 
Intended  to  supersede  the  application  of  18 
U.S.C.  §610  and  §611  to  officeholders  once 
they  become  candidates.  Accordingly,  once 
an  Individual  (Including  an  officeholder)  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  federal  office,  all 
speeches  made  before  substantial  numbers 
of  people,  comprising  a  part  of  the  electorate 
with  respect  to  which  the  individual  is  a  fed- 
eral candidate,  are  presumably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  candidacy  and  the 
candidate  Is  prohibited  from  accepting  ex- 
pense money  for  transportation,  accommoda- 
tions and  meals  from  organizations  covered 
by  18  U.S.C.  §§610  and  611.  See  Advisory 
Opinion  1975-13,  Issued  August  14,  1976. 

This  advisory  opinion  Is  to  be  construed  as 
limited  to  the  facts  of  the  request  and  should 
not  be  relied  on  as  having  any  precedential 
significance  except  as  It  relates  to  those  facts 
at  the  time  of  its  Issuance. 

ADVISORY   OPINION    1975-13 

Legality  of  Presidential  Candidate  Receiv- 
ing Travel  Expenses  from  Corporations. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  renders 
this  advisory  opinion  under  2  U.S.C.  §  437f 
in  response  to  a  request  submitted  by  a  can- 
didate. The  request  was  made  public  by  the 
Commission  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  July  17,  1975  (40  FR  30258).  In- 
terested parties  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  relating  to  the  request. 

The  requesting  party  seeks  an  advisory 
opinion  as  to  whether  18  U.S.C.  §  610  pro- 
hibits a  Presidential  candidate  from  receiv- 
ing travel  expenses  for  a  speaking  engage- 
ment   at    a   Chamber   of   Commerce,    If    the 


the  speaking  engagement.  The  Commission 
notes,  however,  that  organizations,  such  as 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  could  properly 
(within  the  limits  of  18  VS.C.  §608)  pay 
the  travel  expenses  of  candidates  by  making 
such  payments  from  separate  segregated  ac- 
counts containing  non-corporate  funds. 
Dated:  Aug.  18,  1975. 

Thomas  B.  Cubtis, 
Chairman     for     the     Federal     Election 
Commission. 

Fedeeal  Election  Commission  (Notice 

1975-25) 
proposed  rules  roR  implementation  of 

PBIVACT    ACT 

Leading  to  Publication  of  Implementation 
of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  Regulation. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  today 
publishes  Its  proposed  rules  regarding  Im- 
plementation of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  The 
Commission  also  publishes  today  a  state- 
ment of  its  systems  of  records  as  required 
by  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  The  Information 
contained  In"  these  publications  today  Is 
designed  to  aid  Individual  citizens  In  under- 
standing what  systems  of  records  are  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
where  such  records  are  located,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  Individual  access  to  perUnent 
records  may  be  expeditiously  facUitated.  For 
previous  Commission  announcements  bear- 
ing on  public  access  to  Commission  docu- 
ments see  40  Federal  Register  28580,  July  7. 
1975. 

Dated:  August  11,  1975. 

Neil  Staebleb, 
Vice       Chairman,       Federal       Election 
Commission. 

Federal  Election  Commission — 11  CFR 
Part  1 

implementation   or  privacy   act   of    1974 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (PX.  93-679) 
amended  Title  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  552  (Freedom 
of  Information  Act)  by  adding  Sec.  552a. 
Title  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  562a(f)  provides  that 
each  agency  covered  by  the  Act  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  to  Inform  the  public  about 
information  maintained  by  the  agency  about 
Identifiable  Individuals  and  to  Inform  thoee 
Individuals  how  they  may  gain  access  to 
and  correct  or  amend  Information  about 
themselves. 

The  public  Is  Invited  to  comment  or  In- 
quire about  these  proposed  rules.  Comment* 


legislative  intent  to  treat  "actual  travel  and     Chamber's  general  treasury  Includes  money     H  should  be  addressed  to:  General 


subsistence  expenses"  differently  from  hono- 
rariums. The  legislative  history  of  18  U.S.C. 
5  616  confirms  that  this  view  accords  with 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  (See  Congressional 
Record.  October  8,  1974,  p.  34373) .  The  legis- 
lative history  shows  a  clear  Congressional  in- 
tent to  exclude  money  given  for  actual  trans- 
portation expenses,  accommodations,  and 
meals,  from  any  amount  given  as  an  hono- 
rarium to  an  elected  or  appointed  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Qoverrunent.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  similarly  distinguishes  between  an  hon- 
orarium, which  Is  treated  as  Income,  and  ex- 
penses for  transportation,  accommodations, 
and  meals  which  are  deductible  from  Income 
as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Accordingly,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  that  the  actual  costs  of  trans- 
portation, accommodations,  and  meals  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  limitations  on  honorariums 
provided  in  18  U.S.C.  §  616.  Thus,  Members 
of  Congress  who  reach  the  aggregate  limit  of 
$15,000  on  honorariums  received  in  any  cal- 
endar year  may  continue  to  accept  speaking 
engagements  for  which  they  receive  only 
their  own  personal  actual  transportation,  ac- 
conunodatlon,  and  meal  expenses. 

It  Is  further  asked  whether  an  organiza- 
tion could  provide  reimbursement  for  these 
expenses,  even  If  the  organization  Is  pro- 
hibited  from   making    campaign    contrlbu- 


contrlbuted  by  corporations. 

Section  610  prohibits  corporations  from 
making  contributions  or  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  elections,  and  prohibits 
any  person  from  accepting  or  receiving  any 
such  contributions  or  expenditures.  As  used 
In  section  610,  contribution  includes  "any 
direct  or  Indirect  payment,  •  •  •  to  any  candi- 
date, •  *  •  in  connection  with  any  election  to 
[Federal  office]   •  •  •" 

Thus,  reimbursing  the  travel  expenses  of 
a  Presidential  candidate  from  corporate 
funds  would  be  prohibited  by  18  U.S.C.  §  610, 
since  any  public  appearance  of  such  a  can- 
didate before  an  audience,  comprised  of  In- 
dividuals who  could  be  Infiuenced  to  take 
affirmative  action  in  support  of  his  candidacy 
as  a  result  of  that  appearance,  Is  connected 
with  an  election. 

The  Commission's  opinion  Is  that,  once 
an  Individual  has  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  all  speeches  made  before  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  people  are  presumably 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  his  candidacy. 
(See  also  Advisory  Opinion  1975-8  issued 
August  14,  1975,  In  which  the  Commission 
decided  that  certain  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  paid  to  officeholders  who  are  also 
candidates  are  subject  to  18  U.S.C.  §  610  and 
5  611).  Accordingly,  since  the  requesting 
party  is  a  Presidential  candidate,  he  would 
be  prohibited  from  accepting  corporate  funds 
to  pay  his  travel  expenses  In  connection  with 


Counsel,  Federal  Election  Commission.  1325 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463.  All 
material  received  before  September  10,  1976 
will  be  considered.  All  comments  in  response 
to  this  proposal  will  be  available  for  public 
inspection  during  normal  business  hours  at 
the  foregoing  address. 

PART    1 — IMPLEMENTATION   OF  PRIVACY   ACT 
OF     1974 

Section 

Purpose  and  Scope 

Definitions 

Procedures  for  Requests  Pertaining  to 
Individual  Records  In  a  Record  Sys- 
tem 

Times,  Places,  and  Requirements  for 
Identification  of  Individuals  Making 
Requests 

Disclosure  of  Requested  Information  to 
Individuals 

Vacant 

Request  for  Correction  or  Amendment 
to  Record 

Agency  Review  of  Request  for  Correc- 
tion or  Amendment  of  Record 

1.9  Appeal  of  Initial   Adverse  Agency  De- 

termination on  Amendment  or  Cor- 
rection 

1.10  Dlscloeure  of  Record  to  Person  Other 

Than  the  Individual  to  Whom  It  Per- 
tains 

1.11  Fees 


1.1 
1.2 
1.3 


1.4 


1.6 

1.6 
1.7 

1.8 
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1.12  Penalties 

1.13  Vacant 

1.14  Spedflo  Exemptions 
Authority:  6  UJ3.C.  562a(f) 

Stat.  1897,  1900. 

OCIJ  Purpose  and 

(a)  The  piirpose  of  this  pcu^  la  to  set  forth 
rules  Informing  the  public  as  to  what  Infor- 
mation Is  maintained  by  th9  Federal  Elec- 
tion CcwnmlsBlon  about  Identifiable  Individ- 
uals and  to  Inform  those  tadlvlduals  how 
they  may  gain  access  to  and  oqrrect  or  amend 
Information  about  themselve^. 

(b)  The  regulations  In  this  j  part  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  Prlvajcy  Act  of  1974 
<P.L.  93-579)  and  In  particular  5  UjS.C.  652a 
u  added  by  that  Act. 

(c)  The  regulations  In  this  |  >art  apply  only 
to  records  disclosed,  or  requei  ted  undM'  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974,  and  not  »  requests  for 
Information  made  pursuant  t)  5  U.S.C.  Sec. 
652,  the  Freedom  of  Informat  on  Act,  or  re- 
quests for  reports  and  statemsnts  filed  with 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  which  are 
public  records  and  available  for  Inspection 
and  copying  pursuant  to  Tltls  2  U.S.C.  Sec. 
438(a)(4). 

W)».2  Definitiorui 
As  defined  In  the  Privacy  A:t  of  1974  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
wise  required  by  the  context, 
terms  shall  have  these  zneanligs: 

(a)  Individual — a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence. 

( b )  Maintain — includes  ma  ntaln,  collect, 
use  or  disseminate. 

(c)  Record — any  Item,  collec  ;lon,  or  group- 
ing of  Information  about  an  lidlvldual  that 
l9  maintained  by  an  agency.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  his  or  her  educa  tlon,  financial 
transactions,  medical  history,  and  criminal 
or  employment  history  and  thj  t  contains  his 
or  her  name,  or  the  Identifying  number,  sym- 
bol or  other  Identifying  particular  assigned 
to  the  Individual,  such  as  a  linger  or  voice 
print  or  a  photograph. 

(d)  System  of  Records — a  group  of  any 
records  under  the  control  o  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  from  which  information 
Is  retrieved  by  the  name  of  th«  individual  or 
by  some  identifying  number,  sy  mbol.  or  other 
Identifying  particular  assignee  to  the  Indi- 
vidual. The  Commission's  Systems  of  Records 
are  published  hereunder  today 

(e)  Routine  use — the  use  df  such  record 
for  a  purpose  compatible  with  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Information  waji  collected. 

(f )  Commission — employees  pf  the  Federal 
Election  Commission. 

(g)  Commissioners — the  tibc  appointees 
confirmed  by  Congress  who  are  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 
001 J    Procedures  for  requests 

individual  records  in  a 


unless  other- 
the  following 


br 
pertalnl  ag 

IQ 

to 


(a)  Any  Individual  may  .. 
mission  to  inform  him  or  her 
tlciilar  record  system  named 
ual  contains  a  record  pertaL 
her.  The  request  may  be  made 
writing  at  the  location  and 
sp>eclfled  in  the  notice  describing 
system. 

(b)  An  Individual  who  

Commission  maintains  records 
him  or  her  but  who  cannot 
record  system  contains  those 
request  assistance  by  mall  or  i 
the    Staff   Director.   Federal 
mission,    1325  K  Street  N.W., 
DC.  20463  during  the  hours 
6:30  pjn. 

001.4     Times,  places,  and 
identification  of  individuals 

(a)  After  being  informed 
mission  that  a  record  system 
ora  pertaining  to  him  or  her. 


det  er; 


01 


pertaining  to 

recbrd  system 

request  the  Com- 

V  'hether  a  par- 

the  Indlvld- 

to  him  or 

person  or  In 

the  person 

that  record 


believes  that  the 
pertaining  to 
mine  which 
records,  may 
person  from 
Election   Corn- 
Washington, 
9:00  a.m.  to 


reqiirementa  for 

making  requests 

by  the   Com- 

cdntalns  a  rec- 

iin  Individual 


may  request  the  Commission  to  disclose  that 
record  In  the  manner  described  In  this  sec- 
tion. Each  request  for  the  dlsclosiire  of  a 
record  or  a  copy  of  It  shall  be  made  at  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  1326  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20463  and  to  the  sys- 
tem manager  identified  In  the  notice  (pub- 
lished hereunder  today)  describing  that  sys- 
tem of  records,  either  in  writing  or  In  per- 
son. Requests  may  be  made  by  agents,  par- 
ents, or  guardians  of  individuals  as  described 
In  001.10  (a)  and  (b). 

(b)  Each  Individual  requesting  the  disclo- 
sure of  a  record  or  copy  of  a  record  shall 
furnish  the  following  information  with  his 
or  her  request: 

(1)  The  name  of  the  record  system  con- 
taining the  record; 

(2)  Proof  as  described  in  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  section  that  he  or  she  is  the  individual  to 
whom  the  requested  record  relates; 

(3)  Any  other  information  required  by  the 
notice  describing  the  record  system. 

(c)  Proof  of  identity  as  required  by  para- 
graph (b)(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
vided as  described  in  paragraph  (c)(1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section.  Requests  made  by  an 
agent,  parent,  or  guardian  shall  Include  the 
authorization  described  in  001.10  (a)  and 
(b). 

( 1 )  Requests  made  in  writing  shall  Include 
a  statement,  signed  by  the  Individual  and 
properly  notarized,  that  he  or  she  appeared 
before  a  notary  public  and  submitted  proof 
of  Identification  in  the  form  of  a  driver's  li- 
cense, birth  certificate,  passport,  or  other 
Identification  acceptable  to  the  notary  pub- 
lic. In  any  case  in  whichf^ecause  of  the  ex- 
treme sensitivity  of  the  record  sought  to  be 
seen  or  copied,  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  Identification  is  not  adequate,  it 
may  request  the  individual  to  submit  addi- 
tional proof  of  identification. 

(2)  If  the  request  Is  made  In  person,  the 
requester  shall  submit  proof  of  identification 
similar  to  that  described  In  paragraph  (c)  (1) 
of  this  section,  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

001.5  Disclosure  of  requested  information  to 
individuals 

fa)  Upon  submission  of  proof  of  identifi- 
cation as  required  by  001.4,  the  Commission 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  allow  the  individual 
to  see  and/or  obtain  a  copy  of  the  requested 
record  or  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  record  to 
the  Individual  by  registered  mail.  If  the  in- 
dividual requests  to  see  the  record,  the  Com- 
mission may  make  the  record  available  either 
at  the  location  where  the  record  Is  main- 
tained or  at  a  place  more  suitable  to  the 
requester,  If  possible. 

(b)  The  Commission  must  furnish  each 
record  requested  by  an  individual  under  this 
part  in  a  form  Intelligible  to  that  individual. 

001.6  Special  procedure:  Medical  records 

vacant 

001.7  Request  for  correction  or  amendment 

to  record 

(a)  Any  Individual  who  has  reviewed  a 
record  pertaining  to  him  or  her  that  was 
furnished  under  this  part,  may  request  the 
Commission  to  correct  or  amend  all  or  any 
part  of  that  record. 

(b)  Each  individual  requesting  a  correc- 
tion or  amendment  shall  send  the  request  to 
the  Commission  through  the  person  who  f\u-- 
nished  the  record. 

(c)  Each  request  for  a  correction  or  amend- 
ment of  a  record  shall  contain  the  following 
Information : 

( 1 )  The  name  of  the  Individual  requesting 
the  correction  or  amendment; 

(2)  The  name  of  the  system  of  records 
In  which  the  record  sought  to  be  amended 
Is  maintained; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  system  of  records 
from  which  the  individual  record  was  ob- 
tained; 
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(4)  A  copy  of  the  record  sought  to  be 
amended  or  corrected  or  a  sufBclently  de- 
tailed  description  of  that  record; 

(5)  A  statement  of  the  material  in  the 
record  that  the  individual  desires  to  correct 
or  amend; 

(6)  A  statement  of  the  specific  wording  of 
the  correction  or  amendment  sought; 

(7)  A  statement  of  the  basis  for  the  m- 
quested  correction  or  amendment  including 
any  material  that  the  Individual  can  furnHS 
to  substantiate  the  reasons  for  the  correctkni 
or  amendment  sought. 

001 .8  Agency  review  of  request  for  correction 

or  amendment  of  record 

(a)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  thin 
ten  (10)  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days  and  legal  holidays)  after  the  receipt  of 
the  request  for  a  correction  or  amendment 
of  a  record  under  001.7.  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  request  and  inform  the  individual 
whether  information  Is  required  before  the 
correction  or  amendment  can  be  considered. 

(b)  If  no  additional  Information  is  re- 
quired, within  ten  (10)  days  from  receipt  of 
the  request,  the  Commission  shall  either 
make  the  requested  correction  or  amendment 
or  notify  the  individual  of  Its  refusal  to  do 
so.  Including  In  the  notification  the  reasont 
for  the  refusal,  and  the  appeal  procedurw 
provided  in  001.9  of  this  part. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  each  re- 
quested correction  or  amendment  to  a  record 
If  that  correction  or  amendment  will  tend  to 
negate  inaccurate,  irrelevant,  untimely,  or 
Incomplete  matter  in  the  record. 

001.9  Appeal  of  initial  adverse  agency  deter- 
mination  on  amendment  or  correction 

(a)  Any  Individual  whose  request  for  a  cor- 
rection or  amendment  has  been  denied  In 
whole  or  In  part,  may  appeal  that  decision 
to  the  Commissioners  no  later  than  thirty 
(30)  days  after  th©  adverse  declsloo  Is 
rendered. 

(b)  The  appeal  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  contain  the  following  Information: 

(1)  The  name  of  the  individual  making 
the  appeal; 

(2)  Identification  of  the  record  sought  to 
be  amended; 

(3)  The  record  system  In  which  that  record 
Is  contained; 

(4)  A  short  statement  describing  the 
amendment  sought;  and 

(5)  The  name  and  location  of  the  agency 
official  who  Initially  denied  the  correction 
or  amendment. 

(c)  Not  later  than  thirty  (30)  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays  and  legal  holi- 
days) after  the  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion receives  the  api>eal,  the  Commissioners 
shall  complete  their  review  of  the  appeal 
and  make  a  final  decision  thereon.  However, 
for  good  cause  shown,  the  Commissioners 
may  extend  that  thirty  (30)  day  period.  If 
the  Commissioners  extend  the  period,  the 
Individual  requesting  the  review  shall  be 
promptly  notified  of  the  extension  and  the 
anticipated  date  of  a  decision. 

(d)  After  review  of  an  appeal,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  send  a  written  notice  to  the  re- 
quester containing  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

(1)  The  decision  and.  If  the  denial  is  up- 
held, the  reasons  for  the  decision; 

(2)  The  right  of  the  requester  to  institute 
a  civil  action  in  a  Federal  District  Court  for 
judicial  review  of  the  decision;  and 

(3)  The  right  of  the  requester  to  file  with 
the  Commission  a  concise  statement  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  his  or  her  disagreement 
with  the  Commission  denial  of  the  correc- 
tion or  amendment.  The  Commission  shall 
make  this  statement  available  to  any  person 
to  whom  the  record  is  later  disclosed,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  statement,  if  appropriate, 
of  the  Commission's  reasons  for  denying  the 
requested  correction  or  amendment. 
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001.10  Disclosure  to  record  to  Person  Other 
than  the  Individual  to  Whom  it  Pertains 
(8)  Any  individual  who  desires  to  have  a 
record  covered  by  this  part  disclosed  to  or 
mailed  to  another  person  may  designate  such 
person  and  authorize  such  person  to  act  as 
his  or  her  agent  for  that  specific  purpose. 
The  authorization  shall  be  In  writing,  signed 
by  the  individual  and  notarized.  The  agent 
shall  submit,  with  the  authorization,  proof 
of  the  individual's  identity  as  required  by 
001.4(c). 

(b)  The  parent  of  any  minor  Individual  or 
the  legal  guardian  of  any  individual  who 
has  been  declared  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  to  be  Incompetent,  due  to  phys- 
ical or  mental  Incapacity  or  age,  may  act  on 
behalf  of  that  individual  In  any  matter  cov- 
ered by  this  part.  A  parent  or  guardian  who 
desires  to  act  on  behalf  of  such  an  Individual 
shall  present  suitable  evidence  of  parentage 
or  guardianship,  by  birth  certificate,  certi- 
fied copy  of  a  court  order,  or  similar  docu- 
ments, and  proof  of  the  individual's  Identity 
in  a  form  that  complies  with  001.4(c). 

(c)  An  Individual  to  whom  a  record  Is  to 
be  disclosed  in  person,  pursuant  to  this  part 
may  have  a  person  of  his  or  her  own  choos- 
ing accompany  him  or  her  when  the  record 
Is  disclosed. 

OOIJI  Fees 

(a)  The  Commission  shall  not  charge  an 
Individual  for  the  costs  of  making  a  search 
for  a  record  or  the  costs  of  reviewing  the  rec- 
ord. When  the  Commission  makes  a  copy  of 
a  record  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  process 
of  disclosing  the  record  to  an  individual,  the 
Commission  shaU  not  charge  the  individual 
lor  the  cost  of  making  that  copy. 

(b)  If  an  individual  requests  the  Com- 
mission to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  record,  the 
Commission  shall  charge  the  Individual  for 
the  costs  of  making  the  copy.  The  fee  that 
the  Commission  hsis  established  for  making 
a  copy  Is  ten  cents  ($.10)  per  page. 

001.12  Penalties 
Any  person  who  makes  a  false  statement 
in  connection  with  any  request  for  a  record, 
or  an  amendment  or  correction  thereto,  un- 
der this  part,  Is  subject  to  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed in  18  U.S.C.  Sees.  494  and  496. 
001.13  General  exemptions 
Vacant. 

00114  Specific  exemptions 

(a)  No  individual,  under  the  provisions  of 
these  regulations,  shall  be  entitled  to  ac- 
cess to  Investigatory  material  compiled  pur- 
suant to  authority  granted  under  2  U.S.C. 
437  g  (a)(2)  for  use  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  oMt  its  law  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities under  2  U.S.C.  437  d  (6)  and  (11)  and 
2  U.8.C.  437  g  (a)(6),  (6),  and  (7),  2  UB.C. 
437  g  (b)  and  2  U.S.C.  Sec.  438  (a)  (9). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  above 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  that  applica- 
tion of  the  subsection  would  deny  any  Indi- 
vidual any  right,  privilege  or  benefit  that  he 
or  she  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive: 

(1)  under  federal  law  unless  the  disclo- 
sure of  such  material  would  reveal  the  iden- 
tity of  a  source  who  furnished  information 
to  the  Commission  under  an  express  promise 
that  the  Identity  of  the  source  would  be  held 
in  confidence;  or 

(2)  in  the  course  of  a  formal  hearing  pur- 
suant to  2  U.S.C.  437  g  (a)  (4)  or  in  a  civil 
action  instituted  by  the  Commission  under 
2U.S.C.  437g  (a)(5). 

REASON  FOR  EXEBIPTIOM 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  3 
of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  under  2  VS.C. 
662a(K),  the  Commission  states  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  exempting  the  Investigatory 
material  compiled  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses: 

(1)  The  information  gathered  by  the  In- 
vestigative staff  of  the  Commission  may  form 


the  basis  for  either  civil   and/or  criminal 
proceedings. 

(2)  The  work  of  the  investigative  staff  will 
be  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  In  the  preparation  of  the  case  for 
either  a  hearing  within  the  agency  or  litiga- 
tion In  appropriate  courts.  The  reports  com- 
piled may  represent  the  "work  product"  of 
the  attorney  when  such  information  has  been 
gathered  at  his  or  her  direction  and  th\xs 
may  not  be  subject  to  access  by  a  party  even 
if  litigation  has  been  instituted. 

(3)  It  may  be  necessary  to  seek  Informa- 
tion from  persons  who  desire  not  to  be  named 
and  the  names  of  these  sources  must  be  kept 
confidential  In  order  to  gather  mformatlon 
and  to  protect  the  credlblUty  of  the  Com- 
mission for  such  purpose. 

(4)  The  enforcement  process  requires  that 
no  Information  be  released  which  may  in  any 
way  hamper  a  thorough  investigation  of  pos- 
sible violations  or  give  an  opportunity  to  one 
under  investigation  to  frustrate  the  Conunis- 
slon  in  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  as 
amended. 

Federal  Election  Commission 
(Notice   1975-26) 

SYSTEMS    OP    EECORnS 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  pursuant  to  Pi. 
93-579  [Privacy  Act  of  1974]  that  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  has  complied  Its 
systems  of  records  published  therein.  These 
systems  identify  the  location  of  data  which  Is 
available  for  inspection  by  an  Individual 
about  records  maintained  on  him  or  her.  Any 
individual  who  believes  that  this  agency 
maintains  a  record  about  him  or  her  may 
request  to  Inspect  such  record,  if  available, 
and  to  correct  or  amend  It  If  necessary.  Such 
request  should  be  addressed  to  the  system 
manager  listed  for  the  appropriate  system. 

Inquiries  about  these  systems  of  records 
may  be  addressed  to  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Election  Commission,  1325  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463,  202  382-5162. 

Date:  August  13, 1975. 

Neil  StaebUB, 
Vice  Chairman,  Federal  Election  Commission 


Ststesis  and  Records 

1  FEC.  Advisory  opinion  requests  and  pub- 
lic comment. 

2  FEC.  Audits  and  investigations. 

3  FEC.  Compliance  actions. 

4  FEC.  Correspondence. 

5  FEC.  Meetings  and  telephone  communi- 
cations. 

6  FEC.  Personnel. 

7  FEC.  Registration  of  political  commit- 
tees and  designations  by  candidates. 

8  FEC.  Reports  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

9  FEC.  Rulemaking  and  public  comment. 

10  FEC.  Certification  for  primary  match- 
lug  funds  and  for  election  campaign  funds. 

11  FEC.  Payments  for  presidential  nom- 
inating conventions. 

(The  symbol  "H"  precedes  each  paragraph 
initial.  I.e..  A.  FEC  1  below  would  read 
HA.  FEC  1,  etc.) 

A.  P-EC  1. 

B.  FEC  advisory  opinion  requests  and  pub- 
lic comment. 

C. 

D.  1325  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20463. 

E.  Persons  requesting  advisory  opinions 
from  the  FEC  and  persons  commenting  on 
such  opinion  requests. 

F.  Letters  requesting  advisory  opinions  and 
letters  commenting  on  such  requests. 

G.  2  U.S.C.  Section  437  d  (a)  (7)  and  Sec- 
tion 437  f . 

H.  Commissioners  and  staff  will  us©  this 
system  to  draft  advisory  opinions. 
I. 
J.  Paper  records. 


K.  Indexed  by  name,  date  and  advisory 
opinion  request  (AOR)  number. 

L.  Locked  filing  cabinets. 

M.  Indefinite. 

N.  The  General  Counsel,  FEC,  1325  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DO.  20463  (202) 
382-5162. 

O.  Inquiries  shotild  b©  addressed  to  th©  sys- 
tem manager  and  should  Include  name,  ad- 
dress and  AOR  number. 

P.  System  manager. 

Q.  ^rstem  manag©r. 

R.  Advisory  opinion  requests  and  publlo 
comments. 

A.  FEC  2. 

B.  FEC  audits  and  investigations. 
C. 

D.  1826  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20463. 

E.  Political  committees,  candidates  and 
contributors  subject  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act. 

F.  Audit  and  investigative  files. 

G.  2  U.S.C.  Section  437  d  (a)   11,  Section 

437  g  (a)  (2),  Section  437  g  (b),  and  Section 

438  (a)(9). 

H.  The  General  Coimsel,  Director  of  Inves- 
tigations, Staff  Director  and  Commissioners 
win  us©  audit  and  investigation  files  for 
hearings,  complaints,  advisory  opinions  and 
regulations.  Apparent  vlolatlotM  may  b©  re- 
ferred to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

I. 

J.  Paper  records. 

K.  Indexed  by  nam©  and  Identification 
numt>er. 

L.  Locked  safes  In  limited  access  locations. 
Access  Is  limited  to  FEC  staff  on  a  restricted 
basis  and  to  appropriate  law  enforcement 
agencies  as  directed  by  the  Commission. 

M.  Indefinite. 

S.  The  following  system  is  exempt  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  Section  552  a 
(K)  (2)  and  accordingly  Implemented  by 
proposed  regulations  Issued  this  day  under 
11  CFR  001.14. 

A.  FEC  3. 

B.  FEC  compliance  actions. 
C. 

D.  1325  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20463. 

E.  Persons  who  have  filed  complaints  and 
persons   complained   about    [respondent]. 

F  Complaints,  referrals  and  responses. 

G.  2  U.S.C.  Section  437g(a)  (1)  (A) ,  (B), 
Section  437g  (a),  (2),  (3),  Section  437g(b), 
Section  438(a)  (9). 

H.  Compliance  actions  will  be  assigned 
by  the  General  Counsel  and  Director  of  th© 
auditing  and  investigations  division  to  an 
attorney  and  an  Investigator  for  an  Inves- 
tigation Into  the  subject  matter  of  the  com- 
pliance action.  Apparent  violations  may  b© 
referred  to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

I. 

J.  Paper  records. 

K.  This  system  Is  indexed  by  compliance 
action  number  and  respondent's  name. 

L.  This  system  is  kept  in  locked  filing 
cabinets  and  behind  locked  Interior  office 
doors. 

M.  Indefinite. 

S.  The  following  system  Is  exempt  pxirsu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  6  VB.C.  Sec-, 
tlon  652a(K)(2)  and  accordingly  Impl©- 
mented  by  proposed  regulations  issued  this 
day  under  11  CFR  001.14. 

A.  PEC  4. 

B.  FEC  correspondence. 
C. 

D.  1325  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20463. 

E.  Persons  who  have  written  to  the  PEC. 

F.  Letters  and  responses. 

G.  2  U.S.C.  Section  437d. 

H.  Commission  staff  will  use  correspond- 
ence flies  to  respond  to  Inquiries  from  th© 
public. 

I. 

J.  Paper  records. 
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382-51 
add  ressed 


ha  76 


Commla  sloners 


K.  This  system  Is  Indexed 
date. 

L.  This  system  Is  kept  in 
cabinets. 

M.  Indefinite. 

N.  Assistant  Staff  Director 
tratton.  FEC,  1325  K  Street, 
ington,  DC.  20463:    (202) 

O.  Inquiries  should  be 
system  manager  and  should 
person  or  committee  and  addre^  s 

P.  System  manager. 

Q.  System  manager. 

R.  Correspondence  to  the 
mission  responses  to  such 

A.  FEC  6. 

B.  PEX7  meetings  and 
cations. 

C. 

D.  1325  K  Street.  N.W.,  Wi 
20463. 

E.  Outside   persons   who 

t^ephone  or  met  with 

Commiaslon   staff  concerning 
Interest  matter. 

F.  Summaries  of  meetings 
logs. 

O.  2  VS.C.  Section  437  (a)  (9) 

H.  This  syBtem  may  be  used 
son  for  information  purposes, 

X. 

J.  Paper  records. 

K.  Indexed  by  date. 

L.  Locked  filing  cabinets. 

M.  Indefinite. 

N.  Assistant  Staff  Director  foi 
tlon,  FEC  1325  K  Street.  N.W., 
D.C.  20463;  (202)  382-6162 

O.   Inquiries   should   be 
system  manager  and  should 
outside   person   or  committee, 
date. 

P.  System  manager. 

Q.  System  manager. 

R.  Looeeleaf  meeting  summaries 
phone  logs  from  Commissioners 
consolidated  monthly. 

A.  FEC  6. 

B.  FEC  personnel. 
C. 

D.  1325  K  Street.  N.W.. 
a0463. 

E.  Persons  who  have  applied 
ment  and  p>ersons  employed  at 

F.  Resumes,  applications  and 
forms. 

O.  2  0.S.C.  Section  437c  (f)  (1) 

H.    The    Staff    Director    and    .. 
designates  will  use  the  ptersonnel 
hire  employees  of  the  Commlssit^ 
apijroprlate  personnel  matters 
Increases,  vacation,  sick  leave 
from  the  Commission. 

I. 

J.  Paper  records. 

K.  Indexed  by  name  and  Job 

L.  Locked  filing  cabinets. 

M.  Indefinite. 

N.  Assistant  Staff  Director 
tratlon,  FEC,  1325  K  Street,  N 
ton.  DC.  20463:    (202)    382-5162 

O.    Inquiries  should   be 
system  manager  and  should 
and  address. 

P.  System  manager. 

Q.  System  manager. 

R.  Personnel  applications.  . 
views,  employment  forma,  etc. 

A.  FEC  7. 

B.  FEC  regl.stratlon  of  political 
and  designations  by  candidates 

C. 

D.  1325  K.  Street.  N.W. 
20463. 

E.  Political  committees. 
P.  Registration  statements 

FEC. 

O.  2  use.  Section  432. 
Section  437  b. 

H.  This  system  may  be  used  bi 
for  information  piirpoaes.  r 
formation  c<^le8  from  such 


sy  name  and 
locked   filing 


for  Admlnls- 
N.W.,    Wash- 
62. 

to  the 
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FSC  and  Com- 
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Admlnlstre- 
Washlngton, 

addressed  to  the 

include  name  of 

address   and 


and  tele- 
and  staff  are 


Wasl  Ington,  D.C. 


for  empioy- 

FEC. 
employment 


the 


his  or  her 
system  to 
and  other 

such  as  pay 
separation 


I  rategory. 


iDr 


Admlnls- 
Washlng- 


to  the 
Idclude  name 


reeumes,  inter- 


commltteea 


Washington.  DC. 


fllfed  With  the 
Section  433  and 


any  person 
.  any  In- 
shall  not 


be  sold  or  utilized  by  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  contributions  or  for  any 
commercial  purpose. 

I. 

J.  Paper  records  and/or  microfilm. 

K.  Indexed  by  candidate's  name,  by  state, 
by  committee  name,  by  congressional  dis- 
trict, by  office  sought,  by  candidate  sup- 
ported and  by  committee  supporting  a  can- 
didate. 

L.  Locked  filing  cabinets. 

M.  Reports  are  preserved  for  a  ten  year 
period  except  that  reports  relating  solely  to 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  preserved  for  five  years  from  the  date  of 
receipt. 

N.  Director  of  Public  Records.  FEC.  1325  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463;  (202) 
382-5162. 

O.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  sys- 
tem manager  and  should  include  name  of 
candidate  or  committee,  identification  num- 
ber and  address. 

P.  System  manager. 

Q.  System  manager. 

R.  Registrations  and  designations  filed  with 
the  FEC. 

A.  FEC  8. 

B.  FEC  reports  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

C. 

D.  1325  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20463. 

E.  Political  committees,  candidates  and 
contributors  whose  reports  of  contributions 
and  expenditures  are  filed  with  the  PEC. 

F.  Reporting  forms  filed  with  the  FEC. 

G.  2  U.S.C.  Section  434,  Section  437  and 
Section  437a. 

H.  This  system  may  be  used  by  any  per- 
son for  information  purposes.  However,  any 
information  copied  from  such  reports  shall 
not  be  sold  or  utilized  by  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  contributions  or  for  any 
conunerclal  purpose. 

I. 

J.  Paper  records  and/or  microfilm. 

K.  Indexed  by  candidate's  name,  by  state, 
by  committee  name,  by  congressional  district, 
by  office  sought,  by  candidate  supported  and 
by  committee  supporting  a  candidate. 

L.  Locked  filing  cabinets. 

M.  Reports  are  preserved  for  a  ten  year 
period  except  that  reports  relating  solely  to 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  preserved  for  five  years  from  the  date  of 
receipt. 

N.  Director,  Public  Records  Division,  PEC, 
1325  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463-' 
(202)  382-5162. 

O.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
system  manager  and  should  include  name 
of  candidate  or  committee  identification 
number  and  address. 

P.  System  manager. 

Q.  System  manager. 

R.  Reports  filed  with  the  FEC. 

A.  FEC  9. 

B.  FEC  rulemaking  and  public  comment. 
C. 

D.  1325  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20463. 

E.  Persons  commenting  on  FEC  proposed 
regulations. 

F.  Letters  commenting  on  proposed  FEC 
rules. 

O.  2  U.8.C.  Section  437d(a)8. 
H.  This  system  may  be  used  by  any  per- 
son for  information  purposes. 

J.  Paper  records. 

K.  Indexed  by  subject,  date,  individual 
and  committee. 

L.  Locked  filing  cabinets. 

M.  Indefinite. 

N.  Director.  Public  Records  Division,  FEC, 
1325  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20463-' 
(202)   382-5162. 

O.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
syscem  manager  and  should  include  name  of 
pprson  or  committee,  address  and  subject 
matter  Involved. 


P.  System  manager. 
Q.  System  manager. 

R.  Rulemaking  proposals  and  pubUc  com- 
ment received  by  the  FEC  on  such  oroDouii 

A.  FEC  10.  *^^' 

B.  Certification  for  primary  matchinK 
funds  and  for  election  campaign  funds 

C. 

D.  1325  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  DC 
20463.  ■        • 

E.  Candidates  for  nomination  or  election 
to  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States 

F.  Certification  forms  requesting  match- 
ing funds  or  election  funds  and  audit  and 
investigation  files. 

G.  26  U.S.C.  9007  (a).  9006  (c);  26  U5C 
9033, 9037(b), 9038(a). 

H.  Certification  of  ellglbUity  for  funds  by 
presidential  candidates. 

I. 

J.  Paper  records. 

K.  This  system  is  indexed  by  name  of  can- 
didate. 

L.  This  system  Is  kept  in  locked  filing 
cabinets. 

M.  Indefinite. 

N.  Staff  Director,  FEC,  1325  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20463;   (202)  382-5162. 

O.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
system  manager  and  should  Include  name  of 
presidential  candidate. 

P.  System  manager. 

Q.  System  manager. 

R.  Certification  reports  filed  with  the 
Commission,  investigations  and  audits. 

A.  FEC  11. 

B.  Payments  for  presidential  nominating 
conventions. 

C. 

D.  1325  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20463. 

E.  National  political  parties. 

F.  Certification  forms  for  entitlement  to 
payment  and  audit  and  investigation  files. 

G.  26  U.S.C.  9008  (b)(3),  9008  (g),  9008 
(h). 

H.  Certification  of  eligibility  for  funds  for 
presidential  conventions. 

I. 

J.  Paper  records. 

K.  This  system  is  indexed  by  name  of 
national  political  party. 

L.  This  system  is  kept  in  locked  filing 
cabinets. 

M.  Indefinite. 

N.  Staff  Director.  FEC.  1325  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C,  20463;    (202)   382-5162. 

O.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
system  manager  and  should  include  name  of 
national  political  party. 

P.  System  manager. 

Q.  System  manager. 

R.  Certification  reports  filed  with  the 
Commission,  investigations  and  audits. 

Federal  Election  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  15,  1975. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Enclosed  are  copies 
of  an  announcement  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  which  will  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  Tuesday,  August  19,  1975. 
This  notice  contains  two  Advisory  Opinions 
(AO  1975-9  and  AO  1975-16) .  AO  1975-9  deals 
with  the  Application  of  Contributions  and 
Expenditure  Limits   to  Unopposed  Primary 
Candidates,  and  AO  1975-16  which  relates  to 
the    Interpretation    of    Principal   Campaign 
Committee.  Reporting  Schedule,  and  Cam- 
paign Depository  Provisions;   Contributions 
from  Incorporated  Membership  Organization. 
In    accordance    with    our    previous   corre- 
spondence, the  Commission  would  be  most 
appreciative  if  you  could  make  arrangements 
to  have  this  notice  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
Sincerely, 

Orlando  B.  Potter, 

Staff  Director. 
Enclosures. 


September  -4,  1975 
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Federal  Election  Commission 
[Notice  1975-27] 

ADVISORY    OPINIONS 

(AO  1975-9 — Application  of  contribution  and 
expenditure  limits  to  unopposed  primary 
candidates) 
(AO  1975-16 — Interpretation  of  principal 
campaign  commitee,  reporting  schedule, 
and  campaign  depository  provisions;  con- 
tributions from  Incorporated  membership 
organization) 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  an- 
nounces the  publication  today  of  Advisory 
Opinions  1975-9  and  1975-16.  The  Commis- 
sion's opinions  are  In  response  to  questions 
raised  by  Individuals  holding  Federal  office, 
candidates  for  Federal  office  and  political 
committees,  with  respect  to  whether  any  spe- 
cific transaction  or  activity  by  such  individ- 
ual, candidate,  or  political  committee  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  of  Chap- 
ter 95  or  Chapter  96  of  Title  26  United  States 
Code,  or  of  Sections  608,  610.  611,  613,  614, 
615,  616,  or  617  of  Title  18  United  States 
Code. 

AOVISOBT   OPINION    197S-9 

(Application  of  contribution  and  expendi- 
ture limits  to  unopposed  primary  candi- 
dates) 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  renders 
this  advisory  opinion  under  2  U.S.C.  I  437f  in 
response  to  requests  submitted  by  a  candi- 
date and  a  political  conunlttee.  The  requests 
were  made  public  by  the  Commission  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  July  9, 
1975  (40  PR  28944).  Interested  parties  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  submit  comments 
relating  to  the  requests. 

The  requesting  parties  seek  an  advisory 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  primary  election  In 
which  there  Is  only  one  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation is  an  "election"  for  purposes  of  the 
contribution  and  spending  limitations  of  18 
U.S.C.  §  608.  In  18  U.S.C.  I  591(a)  the  term 
"election",  as  used  In  18  U.S.C.  §  608.  Is  de- 
fined as,  inter  alia,  "a  general,  special,  pri- 
mary, or  runoff  election."  The  Commission's 
opinion  Is  that  this  definition  Includes  a 
primary  election  in  which  a  candidate  runs 
unopposed  and  without  regard  to  whether 
his  or  her  name  appears  on  the  ballot.  The 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  §  608  clearly  state  that 
the  contribution  and  expenditure  limitations 
"apply  separately  with  respect  to  each  elec- 
tion." No  distinction  Is  made  between  op- 
posed and  unopposed  primary  and  general 
election  candidates. 

This  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  (the 
Act).  The  Senate  bUl  (S.  3044)  as  reported 
from  conunlttee  contained  specific  provisions 
which  limited  expenditures  by  unopposed 
candidates  in  both  a  primary  and  general 
election  to  10  percent  of  the  limits  applicable 
to  opposed  candidates.  The  10  percent  limit 
on  unopposed  primary  candidates  was  deleted 
by  floor  amendment  during  Senate  debate 
while  the  10  percent  limit  on  candidates  un- 
opposed In  the  general  election  was  dropped 
in  conference  with  the  House.  Thus,  the  leg- 
islative history  also  Indicates  that  It  was  not 
Congress'  Intent  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween opposed  and  unopposed  candidates  for 
purposes  of  either  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture limits.  Accordingly,  an  unopposed  candi- 
date in  a  primary  election  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive contributions  and  make  expenditures 
with  respect  to  that  election  within  the  lim- 
itations set  by  19  U.S.C.  §  608. 

The  Commission  further  concludes  that 
those  expenditures  made  solely  to  defray  ex- 
penses incurred  with  respect  to  the  primary 
election  would  not  be  chargeable  to  the  un- 
opposed candidate's  expenditure  limits  in 
the  general  election.  Until  further  notice  the 
Commission  will  assume  that  all  expenditures 


made  and  required  to  be  reported  with  re- 
spect to  a  forthcoming  primary  election  are 
allocable  to  that  primary  election  rather 
than  to  be  subsequent  general  election. 

ADVISORY    OPINION    197S-16 

(Interpretation  of  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee, reporting  schedule,  and  campaign 
depository  provisions;   contributions  from 
incorporated  membership  organization) 
This  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered  under  2 
U.S.C.  §  437f  in  response  to  a  request  sub- 
mitted by  Congressman  John  D.  Dlngell  and 
published   as   AOR   1975-16   in   the   July   17, 
1975,  Federal  Register  (40  FR  30259).  Inter- 
ested parties  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  comments  pertaining  to  the 
request. 

The  advisory  opinion  request  submitted  by 
Congressman  Dlngell  raises  several  Issues. 
Each  Issue  is  discussed  separately  In  the 
following  advisory  opinion. 

1.  The  first  question  raised  by  Congressman 
Dlngell  concerns  the  tjrpes  of  political  com- 
mittees a  candidate  may  establish.  Each 
candidate  Is  required  to  designate  a  political 
committee  to  serve  as  his  or  her  principal 
camoaign  committee.  2  U.S.C.  5  432(f).  The 
candidate  may  authorize  any  number  of 
political  committees  to  solicit  or  receive  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  the  candidate  or  to 
make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
date. This  authorization  must  be  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  candidate.  The  expendi- 
tures made  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  by 
these  authorized  political  committees  are  ap- 
plied to  the  candidate's  overall  exi)endlture 
limitation. 

These  authorized  committees  file  reports 
with  the  principal  campaign  committee  for 
the  candidate  on  whose  behalf  the  contribu- 
tions are  accepted  or  the  expenditures  are 
made.  The  principal  campaign  committee  is 
required  to  compile  the  reports  of  these  au- 
thorized committees  and  file  these  reports, 
together  with  the  report  on  its  own  activity, 
with  the  Commission.  2  U.S.C.  5  432(f)  (2) 
and  (3). 

All  political  committees  must  remain  In 
existence  and  report  until  all  of  their  debts 
and  obligations  are  extinguished.  2  U.S.C. 
§  434(b)  (12) .  The  Commission  may  by  future 
regulation  prescribe  ways  in  which  continu- 
ous reporting  of  outstanding  debts  and  obli- 
gations of  campaign  committees  which  have 
become  and  remained  Insolvent  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  may  be  suspended  or  termi- 
nated. Since  the  committees  authorized  by 
the  candidate  report  to  that  candidate's 
principal  campaigrn  committee,  the  candi- 
date's principal  campaign  committee  must 
remain  In  existence  until  all  of  its  debts  and 
obligations  are  extinguished  and  all  of  the 
debts  and  obligations  of  its  authorized  com- 
jnlttees  are  extinguished  or  consolidated 
with  the  debts  and  obligations  of  the  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee. 

2.  The  second  question  concerns  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  committees  which 
have  registered  with  the  Commission  but 
which  do  not  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures  in  excess  of  $1,000  during  a 
particular  calendar  quarter.  Generally,  a 
committee  Is  required  to  file  a  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  each  calendar 
quarter  in  which  it  received  contributions 
in  excess  of  $1,000.  or  made  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $1,000.  2  U.S.C.  i  434(a)  (1)  (C) .  The 
Commission  Is  required  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish special  reports  listing  those  candidates 
for  whom  reports  were  filed  as  required  and 
those  candidates  for  whom  such  reports  were 
not  filed  as  so  required.  2  U.S.C.  I  438(a)  (7) . 
If  a  political  committee  has  registered  with 
the  Commission  and  has  previously  filed 
quarterly  reports,  the  Commission  will  not 
know,  in  the  absence  of  other  information, 
whether  such  a  committee  has  a  continuous 
reporting  obligation.  Therefore,  at  the  cloee 
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of  the  first  calendar  quarter  In  which  the 
committee  does  not  receive  or  expend  $1,000, 
the  committee  must  notify  the  Commission 
that  "no  more  than  $1,000  was  received  or 
expended"  during  that  calendar  quarter  and 
that  quarterly  reports  will  be  suspended 
until  such  time  as  the  committee  receives  or 
expends  $1,000  during  a  calendar  quarter. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  type  of  notification,  the 
Commission  will  remove  the  committee  from 
the  list  of  committees  required  to  file  quar- 
terly reports.  The  Commission  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  a  sjiort  form  for  this 
purpose. 

This  procedure  will  not  affect  the  commit- 
tee's obligation  to  file  a  pre-election  report, 
2  U.S.C.  §  434(a)  (1)  (A),  or  an  end  of  the 
year  report,  2  U.S.C.  §  434(a)  (1)  (B).  If  the 
committee  determines  that  It  has  not  re- 
ceived contributions  or  made  expenditures 
during  the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000.  the  committee 
must  so  report  to  the  Commission  in  the 
calendar  year  report.  2  U.8.C.  5  433(d).  The 
Commission  will,  as  noted  in  Part  1.  promul- 
gate regulations  pertaining  to  reporting  by 
committees  with  outstanding  debts  and 
obligations. 

3.  The  third  question  concerns  the  time 
limit  which  is  Imposed  between  the  receipt 
of  a  campaign  contribution  and  the  deposit 
of  such  a  contribution  In  a  campaign  ac- 
count. The  Commission  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  proposing  regulations  which  would 
establish  such  a  time  limit.  Until  such  time 
as  the  regulations  are  prescribed,  the  Com- 
mission will  require  the  contribution  to  be 
deposited  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
Commission  considers  five  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  contribution  by  the  treasurer 
or  other  designated  official  of  the  political 
committee  to  be  a  reasonable  time  limit  In 
which  to  deposit  the  contribution. 

4.  The  last  question  is  whether  a  political 
committee  is  prohibited  by  18  U.S.C.  5  61() 
from  accepting  a  contribution  from  a  VFW 
Post  which  is  Incorporated.  Section  610  pro- 
hibits "any  corporation  whatever"  from  mak- 
ing a  "contribution  or  expenditure  In  con- 
nection with  any  election"  to  Federal  office 
and  prohibits  a  candidate,  political  commit- 
tee or  person  from  accepting  such  a 
contribution. 

The  prohibitions  In  §  610  apply,  with  lim- 
ited exception,  to  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures by  nonprofit  corporations  Just  as  they 
apply  to  contributions  or  expenditures  made 
by  profit-making  corporations.  If  a  nonprofit 
organization  Is  created  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively to  engage  In  political  8w:tlvities,  how- 
ever, and  has  incorporated  for  liability 
purposes  only,  the  general  prohibitions  in 
§  610  win  not  apply  to  that  corporation.  That 
type  of  corporation  Is  essentially  a  political 
committee  and  may  contribute  its  assets  to 
Federsa  candidates  the  same  as  unincor- 
porated politics^  committees.  Other  types 
of  nonprofit  corporations  are  subject  to  the 
prohibitions  in  I  610,  and,  therefore,  a  candi- 
date or  political  committee  Is  prohibited 
from  accepting  a  contribution  from  these 
types  of  nonprofit  corporations. 

A  corporation  which  Is  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibitions in  §  610  may,  however,  establish 
a  separate  segregated  fund  and  may  make 
contributions  and/or  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  elections  from  that 
fund.  A  candidate  or  political  conunlttee 
may,  in  turn,  accept  a  contribution  from 
the  separate  segregated  fund  of  a  corpora- 
tion. 

This  advisory  opinion  is  Issued  on  an  in- 
terim bt«ls  only  pending  promulgation  by 
the  Commission  of  rules  and  regulations  or 
policy   statements   of   general   applicability. 
Nkil  Stazblkb. 
Vice  Chairman  for  the  Federal  Klection 
Commission. 

Date:  August  13.  1976. 
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Fkdkrai.  ELCCnoir  Comi>  ission, 
Wasfiington.  D.C.,  AuglfJt  15.  1975. 
Hon.  HowASD  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rulei  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Chairman:   EnclosKl  are  copies 
of  an  announcement  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  which  will  be  published  on  Mon 
day,  AugtiBt  18,  1975  In  the  f)ederal  Regis- 
ter. 

This  notice  contalnis  two  Advisory  Opln 
ions  (AO-a  and  AO-3)  relative  Ito  the  Michi- 
gan Democratic  Party  and  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee. 

In    accordance   with   our   privloua   corre- 
spondence, the  Commission  wiuld  be  most 
appreciative  If  you  could  make  arrangements 
to  have  this  notice  Inserted  Inlthe  Congrea 
sional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

ORIUtNDO  B.  FOTTKB, 

St^ff  Director 
Enclostires. 

Federal  Election  CoMMissioN . 
(Notice  1976-24,  AO  1976-2  and   AO  1976-3) 

AO     197S-2:     MICHIGAN    OEMOCB  ATIC    PARTT 

This  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered  under  2 
U.S.C.  5437f  in  response  to  a  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  Michigan  Demccratlc  Party 
(hereinafter  MDP)  and  publlaied  as  AOR 
1975-2  In  the  June  24,  1975.  Federal  Register 
(40  PR  26660).  Interested  parti js  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  submit  written  comments 
pertaining  to  the  request. 

The  advisory  opinion  request  by  the  MDP 
raises  several  Issues.  Each  Issue  Is  discussed 
separately  In  the  following  ewlvliory  opinion. 
1.  The  first  question  concerns  the  practice 
by  the  Michigan  Democratic  Pa-ty  of  main- 
taining two  separate  bank  accou  nts — one  for 
Federal  election  use  and  on-  for  state 
election  xise.  The  party  has  esfaibllshed  two 
separate  accounts  to  assist  It  In  meeting 
the  different  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Federal  law  and  of  the  Michigan  state  laws. 
The  Federal  election  account  Is  not  the  "of- 
ficial" account  of  the  Michigan  Democratic 
Party.  The  party's  question  Is,  tt  en,  whether 
the  money  from  the  Federal  elec  Ion  accovmt 
can  be  used  for  the  18  UJ3.C.  5  508(f)  state 
committee  expenditures. 

Section  608(f)  does  not  specfy  that  the 
expenditures  made  under  this  section  must 
be  from  the  "official"  account  of  the  state 
party.  Therefore,  the  general  section  on 
campaign  depositories,  2  U.S.C.  5  137(b) ,  con- 
trols. Subsection  437(b)  (2)  provides: 

"The  treasurer  of  each  polltlcsj  committee 
(other  than  a  political  committed  authorized 
by  a  candidate  to  receive  cent  Ibutlons  or 
to  make  expenditures  on  his  b?half)  shall 
designate  one  or  more  national  or  State  banks 
as  campaign  depositories  of  suoi:  committee, 
and  shall  maintain  a  checking  account  for 
the  committee  at  each  such  de  )osltory.  All 
contributions  received  by  such  committee 
shall  be  deposited  In  such  accoilnts.  No  ex- 
penditure may  be  made  by  siicll  committee 
except  by  check  drawn  on  suc^  accounts, 
other  than  petty  cash  expendltilres  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b) ." 

The  MDP  has  complied  with  he  first  re- 
quirement of  this  subsection  by  osUbllshlng 
a  separate  account  for  Federal  elections.  In 
addition,  the  MDP  must  designate  the  bank 
in  which  It  maintains  its  sepamte  account 
for  Federal  elections  (or  any  otJier  National 
or  State  banks)  as  the  campaign  depository  of 
the  committee.  All  contributions  received  or 
expenditures  made  pertaining  tol'ederal  elec- 
tions must  be  deposited  In  or  drawn  from 
this  account  of  the  party.  Each  local  party 
committee  which  Intends  to  soUc  t  contribu- 
tions, receive  contributions,  or  make  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  4ny  Federal 
election  must  establish  a  separate  (account  for 
Federal  election  purposes  as  desc^bed  above. 
All  contributions  received  byi  the  MDP 
Which  the  contributor  designates  to  be  used 


for  Federal  election  purposes  and  all  con- 
tributions received  which  the  MDP  intends 
to  use  for  Federal  election  purposes  must  be 
deposited  In  this  account.  Since  the  indi- 
vidual or  political  committee  whose  con- 
tribution Is  deposited  In  this  account  is  mak- 
ing a  contribution  within  the  definition  of 
18  U.S.C.  5  591(e)  the  contribution  limita- 
tions established  in  18  U.S.C.  J  608(b)  are 
applicable.  In  addition,  the  sections  In  Title 
18  which  prohibit  contributions  by  certain 
types  of  contributors  are  applicable.  18 
VJB.C.  f :  610,  611,  613,  614  and  615. 

a.  The  second  question  raised  by  the 
Michigan  Democratic  Party  concerns  the  ap- 
plication of  the  expenditures  limitations  in 
18  U.S.C.  9  608(f)  to  the  state  and  local  com- 
mittees In  Michigan  and  the  proper  place  of 
filing  reports  by  the  local  committees.  Sub- 
section 608(f) (3)  provides: 

The  nationta  committee  of  a  political 
party,  or  a  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committee 
of  a  State  committee,  may  not  make  any  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  general 
election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  in  a  State  who  is  affiliated  with  such 
party  which  exceeds  .  .  .  (explanation  of 
formula  for  determining  limitation)  (em- 
phasis added) 

The  term  subordinate,  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, Includes  all  "branches"  or  "subsidiar- 
ies" which  are  officially  a  part  of  the  State 
Party  organization.  By  statute,  each  major 
party  in  Michigan  is  required  to  establish  a 
county  committee  in  each  county,  a  district 
committee  in  each  Congressional  district, 
and  a  State  central  committee.  (Hereinafter 
the  County  and  Congressional  committees 
are  referred  to  as  local  committees.)  Alhough 
the  local  committees  of  each  party  select  the 
members  of  the  state  central  committee  of 
that  party,  each  committee  on  each  level 
retains  Independent  statutory  existence  and 
exercises  a  substantial  degree  of  autonomy 
with  respect  to  all  other  committees  in  its 
finances  and  operations.  When  applied  to  the 
political  party  structure  in  Michigan,  the 
term  subordinate  as  used  In  §  608  Includes  all 
statutorily  required  local  committees  and 
any  other  committee  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
bylaws  of  the  Michigan  Democratic  Party,  Is 
part  of  the  Democratic  Party  structure  in 
the  state.  Therefore,  all  such  conunittees  are 
included  within  the  state  party  expenditure 
limitation  established  in  1608(f)(3). 

The  Michigan  Democratic  Party  may  ad- 
minister the  5  608(f)  (3)  expenditure  by  one 
of  the  following  methods,  which  the  Com- 
mission does  not  Intend  to  be  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  alternative  methods.  In  the 
first  Instance,  the  state  central  committee 
will  be  responsible  for  insuring  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  entire  party  organization 
are  within  the  limitations  estabUshed  in 
5  608(f)(3).  Any  5  608(f)(3)  expenditure 
made  by  a  local  committee  would  have  to  be 
reported  to  the  state  cen/tral  committee.  The 
state  central  committee  would  be  responsible 
for  filing  reports  with  the  Commission  per- 
taining to  all  5  60e(f)  (3)  expenditures  made 
by  any  branch  of  the  party  structure. 

In  the  alternative,  the  state  central  com- 
mittee may  allocate  the  5  608(f)  (3)  expendi- 
ture among  the  local  party  ccmmlttees  In 
the  following  manner.  The  state  committee 
and  the  local  committees  first  agree  upon  an 
allocation  formula  whereby  a  portion  of  the 
total  5  608(f)(3)  expenditure  limitation  for 
each  Federal  candidate  Is  allocated  to  local 
committees.  The  state  committee,  then,  files 
a  statement  with  the  Commission  setting 
forth  the  agreed  upon  allocation.  This  "al- 
location statement"  shall  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  allocation  for  each  committee 
the  following  information  with  regard  to  each 
committee  which  has  not  filed  a  statement  of 
organization  with  the  Commission:  the  name 
and  address  of  the  committee;  the  name 
address,  and  position  of  the  custodian  of 
books  and  accounts;  the  name,  address  and 


position  of  other  principal  officers;  and  a 
listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit  boxes  or 
other  repositories  used.  If  the  local  com- 
mittee  has  already  filed  a  statement  of  orga^ 
nlzation,  the  "allocation  statement"  must 
contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  local 
committee  and  the  amount  allocated  to  that 
oonmilttee,  and  state  that  a  statement  of 
organization  has  already  been  filed  by  that 
committee.  Any  changes  in  the  Information 
pertaining  to  the  local  committees  which 
was  submitted  in  the  "aUocation  statement" 
must  be  reported  by  the  local  committee  to 
the  Commission  within  10  days  following  tbe 
change. 

Once  the  "allocation  srt»tement"  has  been 
filed  with  the  Commission,  the  actual  allo- 
cation to  a  local  committee  may  be  changed 
by  an  amended  report  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  state  central  committee.  Thla 
report  must  be  signed  by  authorized  sgenti 
of  both  the  state  central  committee  and  that 
particular  local  committee  and  state  that 
both  parties  have  agreed  that  the  original 
allocation  should  be  changed  and  set  forth 
the  amended  allocation. 

Each  local  committee  (other  than  a  ptfltl- 
cal  committee)  which  Is  listed  In  the  "alio- 
cation  statement"  will  be  required  to  flle 
approprUte  reports  of  expenditures  with  the 
Commission  if  the  total  5  608(f)  (3)  expendl- 
ture  allocation  is  in  excess  of  $100.'  In  addi- 
tion, each  local  committee  will  be  responsible 
for  insuring  that  all  5  608 (f)  (3)  expenditures 
by  that  local  committee  are  within  the  allo- 
cated amount.  If  the  local  committee  exceeds 
its  aUocatlon  as  set  forth  in  the  "allocation 
statement"  and,  as  a  result,  the  total  party 
expenditures  In  the  state  exceed  the  overall 
expenditure  limitation  in  5  608(f)  (3)  the 
local  committee,  rather  than  the  state  party 
officials,  will  be  charged  with  the  responsl. 
billty  for  exceeding  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion. 

Although  5  608(f)(3)  specifically  Includea 
the  local  committees  within  the  state  party 
expenditure  limitation,  the  local  committees 
may  be  considered  separate  organizations  tat 
the  purposes  of  applying  the  contributUm 
limitations  in  5  608fb).  If  the  local  commit- 
tees are  in  fact  truly  Independent  of  the 
state  central  committee,  then  each  local 
committee  may  contribute  to  Federal  candi- 
dates. If  the  local  committee  qualifies  under 
5  608(b)(2).  its  contribution  limitation  for 
each  candidate  is  $5,000.  Otherwise,  the  lim- 
itation for  each  candidate  is  $1,000  per  candi- 
date. 18  UjB.C.  5  608(b)  (1).  Each  local  com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  flUng  with  the  Com- 
mission  any  appropriate  reports  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  its  contributions  to  Fed- 
eral candidates. 

3.  The  next  question  raised  Is  whether  the 
state  committee  is  required  to  file  the  re- 
quired reports  and  statements  with  the  ap- 
pronriate  principal  campaign  committee  or 
with  the  Commission.  The  state  committee 
must  file  reports  of  any  contributions  re- 
ceived which  are  "earmarked"  for  a  particular 
candidate  with  that  candidate's  principal 
campaign  committee.  The  committee  must 
also  flle  a  report  pertaining  to  expenditurea 
which  are  authorized  by  the  candidate  to  be 
made  on  hU  or  her  behalf  with  the  appro- 
priate principal  campaign  committee.'  Re- 
ports pertaining  to  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures will  be  filed  with  the  Commission.' 


»The  Commission  will  be  issuing  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  5  434(e)  which 
will  detail  this  reporting  requirement. 

•This  does  not  Include  18  U.S.C.  5  60e(f) 
(3)  expendl t\u*s. 

'An  Interim  Ouidellne  pertaining  to  the 
filing  of  the  July  10  reports  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  26,  1975.  Reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  reports  due  on  Octo- 
ber 10  and  thereafter  will  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  prior  to  the  date  when 
the  rep)orts  are  due. 
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If  the  state  committee  has  not  registered, 
the  statement  of  organization  should  be  filed 
with  the  Commission. 

4.  Question  4  concerns  the  newsletter  the 
Iflchlgan  Democratic  Party  publishes  and 
lends  to  its  members.  The  question  is  whether 
the  newsletter  comes  within  the  expenditure 
exemption  In  18  U.S.C.  5  691  (f )  (4)  (C) .  which 
provides: 

(C)  any  communication  by  any  member- 
ghlp  organization  or  corporation  to  its  mem- 
bers or  stockholders,  if  such  membership 
organization  or  corporation  is  not  organized 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  election  of  any 
person  to  Federal  office; 

Although  a  state  political  party  does  en- 
dorse federal  candidates,  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  party  are  generally  not  to 
Influence  directly  Federal  elections,  but  to 
buUd  a  strong  party  organization.  A  news- 
letter of  a  political  party  wUl  come  within 
this  expenditure  exemption  if  the  newsletter 
is  distributed  only  to  dues  paying  members 
of  the  party.  Moreover,  the  state  political 
party  or  other  entity  sending  the  newsletter 
must  not  be  "organized  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  federal 
office."  18  U.S.C.  5  591(f)(4)(C).  This  con- 
cept of  being  "organized  primarily"  for  such 
purposes  will  be  particularized  by  Commis- 
sion regulations  to  Ije  issued  in  the  near 
future. 

It  Is  relevant  to  note  that  the  party  may 
solicit  contributions  to  the  Democratic  Party 
In  this  newsletter  (although  not  for  any 
federal  candidate) .  Such  a  solicitation  will 
not  make  the  newsletter  an  expenditure.  Sec- 
tion 591(f)  (4)  (1)  exempts  from  the  defini- 
tion of  expenditure  any  costs  incurred  by  a 
poUilcal  committee  with  respect  to  the  solid - 
tatlou  of  contributions  to  such  political 
committee,  unless  the  solicitation  Is  done  by 
general  public  advertising. 

5.  The  last  question  concerns  the  report- 
ing requirements  for  the  local  committees 
of  the  Michigan  Democratic  Party  which  do 
not  receive  contributions  for  federal  elections 
In  excess  of  $1,000  or  which  are  not  allo- 
cated more  than  $100  of  MDP's  5  608(1)  (3) 
expenditures.*  The  question  is  whether  2 
U.S.C.  §  437a.  pertaining  to  reports  by  cer- 
tain persons,  requires  such  committees  to 
flle  reports  with  the  Commission.  In  particu- 
lar, the  MDP  asks  whether  the  phrase  "com- 
mits any  act  directed  to  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  outcome  of  an  elec- 
tion" as  used  In  §  437a,  Includes  such  routine 
activities  by  political  committees  as  putting 
up  a  poster  for  a  federal  candidate. 

The  local  committee  of  a  state  political 
party  organization  which  is  not  required  to 
flle  reports  as  a  political  conamlttee  or  as  a 
"person"  under  2  U.S.C.  5  434(e)  and  which 
Is  not  required  to  file  reports  of  5  608(f)  (3) 
expenditures,  will  not  be  required  to  file  re- 
ports under  §  437a.  Certain  "routine  activi- 
ties" of  political  committees  described  In  the 
request  could  frequently  come  within  the 
exemptions  to  the  definition  of  contribution 
in  2  use.  §  431(e)  and  18  U.S.C.  \  691(e). 

For  example,  a  person  who  put  up  posters 
for  a  federal  candidate  Is  usually  volunteer- 
ing his  or  her  services  without  compensation. 
If  that  Is  the  case,  such  activity  is  exempt 
from  the  definition  of  contribution  by  2 
03.0.  5  431(a)  (6)  (A)  and  18  UB.O.  {  691(e) 
(8)  (A).' 


*  See  discussion  relating  to  question  2. 

•2  UB.C.  !  437a  requires  any  person  (other 
than  an  individual)  "who  expends  any  funds 
or  commits  any  act  directed  to  the  pubUc 
for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing  the  outcome 
of  an  election"  to  report  the  funds  received 
by  that  person  as  if  they  were  contrlbuUons 
under  2  U.8.0. 5  431  (e)  and  payments  of  such 
roods  as  if  they  were  exx>endlture8  under 
a  UB.c.  {  431  (f ) .  Therefore,  even  If  the  local 


Tills  advisory  opinion  Is  Issued  on  an  in- 
terim basis  only  pending  the  promulgation 
by  the  Commission  of  rules  and  regulations 
of  general  applicability.  Any  Interpretation 
or  ruling  contained  herein  is  to  be  construed 
as  limited  to  the  facts  of  the  specific  ad- 
visory opinion  request  and  should  not  be 
relied  on  as  having  precedential  significance 
except  as  It  relates  to  those  facts  at  the 
time  of  its  Issuance. 

AG    1975-3:    NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE 

This  advisory  opinion  is  rendered  under 
2  HS.C.  5  437f  in  response  to  a  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee  (hereinafter  NRCC)  and 
published  as  AOR  1975-3  in  the  June  24, 
1975,  Federal  Register  (40  FR  26660) .  Inter- 
ested parties  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  comments  pertaining  to  the 
request. 

This  request  states  that  NRCC  provides 
certain  services  and  property  to  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(hereinafter  Member).  These  services  are: 

1.  The  NRCC's  preparing  and  printing 
newsletters,  questionnaires  and  other  printed 
matter  to  be  mailed  by  Members  under  the 
Congressional  frank. 

2.  The  NRCC's  reprinting  of  excerpts  from 
the  Congressional  Record  to  be  mailed  by 
Members  under  the  Congressional  frank. 

3.  The  NRCC's  paying  the  cost  of  tabulat- 
ing responses  to  questionnaires  sent  by  a 
Member  to  his  constituents  under  the  Con- 
gressional frank  Including  the  cost  of  using 
a  computer  for  such  tabtUation. 

4.  The  NRCC's  reimbursing  a  Member  for 
the  cost  of  newsletter  paper  purchased  by 
the  Member  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Stationery  Room  to  be  used  by  the 
member  in  preparing  materials  to  be  mailed 
by  the  Member  under  the  Congressional 
frank. 

The  NRCC  requests  the  Commission  to 
rule  on  the  question  of  whether  the  de- 
scribed activities  are  noncampalgn  In  nature 
and,  therefore,  do  not  count  against  the 
NRCC's  contribution  limitation  to  a  candi- 
date 1 18  U.S.C.  5  608(b)(2)]  and  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Member's  election  expenditure 
limitations    |18   U.S.C.    5  608(c)  (1)  (E)  1. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  Commission  at 
this  time  to  reach  the  question  of  whether 
the  activities  described  In  paragraphs  1,  2 
and  4  are  noncampalgn  in  nature.  39  U.S.C. 
5  3210(f)  is  applicable  to  material  sent  under 
the  Congressional  frank.  This  section  pro- 
vides: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law,  or  any  regulation 
thereunder,  the  equivalent  amount  of  post- 
age determined  under  section  3216  of  this 
title  on  franked  mail  mailed  under  the  frank 
of  the  Vice  President  or  a  Meml>er  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  cost  of  preparing  or  printing 
such  frankable  matter  for  such  mailing 
under  the  frank,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
a  contribution  to,  or  an  expenditure  by,  the 
Vice  President  or  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  any  limitation 
on  expenditures  or  contributions  with  re- 
spect to  such  official.  Imposed  by  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law  or  regulation,  in  con- 
nection with  any  campaign  of  such  official 
for  election  to  any  Federal  office.  (Emphasis 
added.) 


committee  were  required  to  report  under 
I  437a,  the  local  committee  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  activity  described  in  the 
request  If  the  person  putting  up  the  posters 
was  volunteering  his  services  without  com- 
peneation.  The  individual  volunteering  his 
services  would  not  be  making  a  contribution 
to  the  local  committee  since  such  volunteer 
activity  is  exempted  from  the  definition  of 
contribution.  The  local  committee  would  not, 
in  these  circumstances,  be  making  an  ex- 
penditure since  it  is  not  compensating  the 
Individual  for  his  time. 


As  long  as  the  materials  prepared  by  the 
NRCC  are  suitable  to  be  mailed  under  the 
frank  and,  in  fact,  are  mailed  under  the 
frank,  the  cost  of  preparing  or  printing  the 
materials  will  not  be  charged  against  the 
contribution  or  expenditure  limitations  in  18 
U.S.C.  5  608.  For  purposes  of  this  opinion, 
the  Commission  assumes  that  such  mailings 
are  suitable  to  be  mailed  under  the  frank. 

In  paragraph  3,  the  NRCC  requests  the 
Conunlsslon  to  rule  on  its  practice  of  paying 
the  cost  of  tabulating  responses  to  ques- 
tionnaires sent  by  a  Member  to  his  constitu- 
ents under  the  Congressional  frank  Including 
the  cost  of  using  a  computer  for  such  tabu- 
lation. The  exemption  In  39  U.S.C.  5  3210(f) 
only  extends  to  the  cost  of  preparing  or 
printing  the  franked  matter.  Therefore,  in 
determining  whether  the  cost  of  tabulating 
responses  is  a  contribution  or  expendlt^'re 
subject  to  the  appropriate  limitations  In  18 
U.S.C.  §  608,  the  question  is  whether  such 
responses  is  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
within  the  general  definition  of  18  U.S.C. 
5  591(e)  and  (f).  The  Commission  has  pro- 
posed regulations  providing  that  the  cited 
definitions  apply  to  these  activities  and  that 
they  are  therefore  subject  to  limitation 
under  18  U.S.C.  5  608. 

This  advisory  opinion  is  to  be  construed  as 
limited  to  the  facts  of  the  request  and  should 
not  be  relied  on  as  having  any  precedential 
significance  except  as  It  relates  to  those  facts 
at  the  time  of  its  issuance. 

Neil  Staebler, 
Vice  Chairman  for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

Date:  August  11,  1976. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY  AND 
QUALITY  OF  WORKING  LIFE  ACT 
OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2195)  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Center  for  Piwiuctivity 
and  Quahty  of  Working  Life;  to  provide 
for  a  review  of  the  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  including  implementation 
of  all  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  which  impede  the  productive  per- 
formance and  efficiency  of  the  American 
economy;  to  encourage  joint  labor,  in- 
dustry', and  Government  efforts  to  im- 
prove national  productivity  and  the 
character  of  working  conditions;  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
continued  productivity  growth  and  im- 
proved utilization  of  human  resources  in 
the  United  States;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  bill  is  lim- 
ited to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  NtTNN)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  with  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  be 
notified  when  I  have  consumed  5  minutes 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Produc- 
tivity and  Quality  of  Working  Life  Act 
of  1975.  S.  2195,  is  the  product  of  more 
than  9  months  of  work  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

It  is  designed  to  increase  and  improve 
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the  rate  of 
growth  that 


verse  the  overall  decline  ir 

our  national  productivity     .. 

has  occurred  during  the  paj  t  9  years. 

Senator  Percy  and  I  Intro  duced  bills — 
S.  4130  and  S.  4212— durng  the  last 
Congress  to  reorganize  ana  strengthen 
the  National  Commission  o:i  Productiv- 
ity and  Work  Quality.  Th;  committee 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  those 
bills  on  December  16  and  1?,  1974. 

We  revised  our  bills  ant  Introduced 
new  versions  this  year.  The  se  new  bills, 
S.  765  and  S.  937,  were  sub  ect  to  hear- 
ings on  March  20  and  21  l)y  the  com- 
mittee. 

Since  then  the  committee  has  worlced 
to  draft  a  new  bill  which  incorporates 
the  best  features  of  our  tuo  bills  and 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  at  our 
hearings.  In  addition,  the  committee 
considered  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which 
was  recommended  by  the  lord  admin- 
istration and  introduced  in  I  he  House  of 
Representatives  as  H.R.  6071 . 

The  committee  also  solicited  and  re- 
ceived considerable  input  f-om  several 
organizations  involved  In  ef  brts  to  im- 
prove our  national  product!  ntv  growth 
rate,  especiaUy  the  United  J  iteelworkers 
of  America,  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Industrial  Engin<!ers. 

S.  2195  is  the  result  of  the  bommlttee's 
labors  to  develop  the  best  posiible  legisla- 
tion for  this  particular  time,  We  believe 
that  it  provides  a  very  sound  ipproach  to 
the  problem  and  that  it  satii  fles  the  in- 
terests of  both  labor  and  mai  agement  in 
achieving  its  objectives. 

This  new  bill  is  the  result  o '.  the  efforts 
of  many  members  of  the  (rovemment 
Operations  Committee  and  especially  of 
Senators  Percy  and  Javits,  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  problims  of  pro- 
ductivity and  working  conditions  for  a 
number  of  years.  Their  leader  ihlp  and  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  legis  ation  have 
been  invaluable,  and  we  ore  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

I  would  also  like  to  mentijn  the  sig- 
nificant contribution  of  Srnator  Abe 
RiBicoFF.  the  chairman  of  tiie  commit- 
tee, and  the  contributions  (f  Senators 
Chiles,  Roth,  and  Brock,  al  of  whom 
have  been  instrumental  In  tie  develop- 
ment of  S.  2195. 

Staff  members  of  the  Coirmiittee  on 
Government  Operations  anl  Its  sub- 
committees also  contributed  greatly  to 
this  bill.  They  were  Dick  Wej  man.  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director  of  tl  e  full  com- 
mittee: Matt  Schneider,  couael;  J.  Rob- 
ert Vastine,  former  chief  counsel  to  the 
minority,  who  is  now  at  th(>  Treasiiry 
Department;  John  B.  Child(rs.  who  is 
now  the  chief  counsel  to  the  minority; 
Mark  Bravin,  assistant  to  th^  minority 
David  Dunn,  professional  staff  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  und  Public 
Welfare,  Claudia  Ingram  of  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Spending  Practices; 
Win  Turner,  chief  ooimsel,  an^  Vic  Rein- 
emer,  staff  director  of  the  Su 
on  Reports,  Accounting,  an. 
ment;  Harold  C.  Anderson  an 
Cllntock,  staff  editors;  Bill  Goodwin, 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director  of  my  own 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  Procedures- 
Betsy  Prichard,  chief  clerk  o:    the  Sub^ 


committee 
Manage - 
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committee  on  Oversight  Procedures;  and 
two  congressional  fellows  who  have 
worked  for  the  subcommittee,  Danl  Em- 
ery and  Roy  Jenney. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  thanks 
to  Peter  Henle  of  the  economics  division 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  who  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  working  life  aspects  of  the  bill, 
and  to  Ted  Mills  and  Nick  Bizony  of  the 
National  Quality  of  Work  Center,  who  as- 
sisted the  committee  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Percy  and  myself. 

The  work  of  all  these  individuals  has 
resulted  in  the  legislation  which  is  before 
us  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
the  Federal  effort  to  solve  one  of  our 
most  serious  and  least  understood  eco- 
nomic problems — a  declining  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity growth.  It  is  a  serious  problem 
because  increases  in  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing depend  to  a  large  extent  on  increases 
in  our  national  productivity.  Otherwise, 
price  increases  devour  any  increases  in 
our  incomes. 

Reversing  the  decline  and  improving 
our  productivity  growth  rate  also  is  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  maintain  our  world 
leadership  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
the  provision  of  services. 

As  explained  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill,  our  average  national  produc- 
tivity growth  rate  has  declined  steadily 
during  the  past  9  years.  At  the  same  time, 
the  growth  rate  in  Japan  and  most  of  the 
other  major  industrial  countries  has 
Increased. 

No  legislation  alone  can  force  a  turn- 
around in  our  productivity  growth. 
Rather,  this  bill  is  meant  to  provide  a 
stimulus  for  an  all-out  effort  by  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  and  particularly  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  read  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washingtonian  magazine 
which  recommended  that  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  be  abolished.  One  of 
these  was  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  and  Work  Quality. 

I  agree  fully  that  agencies  which  serve 
no  useful  purpose  should  be  done  away 
with.  In  many  respects,  the  Commission 
has  failed  to  carry  out  Its  mission,  and 
the  time  has  come  either  to  do  away  with 
it  or  to  reorganize  and  revitalize  it. 

This  bill  replaces  the  NaUonal  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  Work  Qual- 
ity with  a  National  Center  for  Produc- 
tivity and  Quality  of  Woi*lng  Life,  and 
it  attempts  to  solve  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  hampered  the  Commis- 
sion. With  the  proper  functions  and 
status,  which  this  bill  provides,  the  Cen- 
ter will  be  able  to  stimulate  productivity 
growth  In  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  new 
Center  not  make  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  our  productivity  growth,  then 
I  will  be  as  ardent  an  advocate  of  its 
abolition  as  I  have  been  of  its  creation. 
The  bill  provides  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Center  for  only  3 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  Congress  must 
evaluate  Its  performance  and  determine 
whether  to  continue  its  existence.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Comptroller  General  will  be 
required  to  evaluate  and  assess  the  Cen- 
ter's performance  at  the  end  of  the  4- 


year  period,  thus  giving  Congress  the 
benefit  of  his  expertise  in  the  area  of 
productivity. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  adequate  pro 
visions  to  assure  that  the  Center  carries 
out  its  functions  as  intended  by  the  bill 
If  the  Center  fails  to  do  so,  then  Congress 
should  abolish  it,  and  I  will  lead  that 
effort. 

The  Center  will  serve  as  the  focal  point 
in  a  national  effort  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  In  our  productivity  growth 

Its  primary  functions  will  be  to  stimu- 
late improvements  in  our  productivity 
growth  and  the  working  environment 
through  coordination  and  consultation 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  qualified  public 
and  private  groups. 

For  example.  Federal  agencies  which 
spend  funds  on  productivity-related  proj. 
ects  will  be  required  to  consult  with 
the  Center  before  doing  so.  This  should 
enable  the  Center  to  Implement  a  coordi- 
nated national  productivity  policy. 

This  bill  makes  it  the  continuing  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  to  stimu- 
late a  high  rate  of  productivity  growth 
and  improvements  in  the  working  en- 
vironment of  American  workers.  The 
Center  will  coordinate  and  promote  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  this  policy. 

The  Center  will  have  a  25 -man  Board 
of  Directors,  consisting  of  a  Chairman; 
the  Secretaries  of  Treasury,  Commerce, 
and  Labor;  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Center;  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service;  not  less 
than  five  members  from  labor  organiza- 
tions ;  not  less  than  three  members  from 
management;  two  from  State  and  local 
government;  one  public  member,  and 
such  other  members  as  the  President 
appoints. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  operate 
through  an  executive  committee  of  seven 
members  to  be  named  by  the  Chairman 
and  Including  the  executive  director. 

All  Federal  agencies  will  be  directed  to 
improve  their  own  internal  productivity 
and  working  conditions,  and  to  assist  the 
Center  in  carrying  out  the  national  pro- 
ductivity policy. 

Although  an  accurate  accounting  is 
not  available  at  present,  several  Federal 
agencies  expend  funds  on  projects  re- 
lated to  productivity  and  quality  of  work- 
ing life.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, for  example,  has  approximately  $20 
million  budgeted  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  for  these  types  of  projects. 

The  Center  will  coordinate  the  expend- 
iture of  these  funds,  and  it  will  com- 
pile an  accounting  of  the  fimds  available 
for  these  purposes,  an  assessment  of  how 
effectively  these  funds  have  been  used, 
and  its  recommendations  on  how  the  ex- 
penditures can  better  be  coordinated  in 
the  future. 

There  is  no  intention  that  the  Center 
should  become  another  large,  grant-mak- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy,  or  that  It  is  to 
be  another  regulatory  agency.  Instead,  it 
should  remain  small  and  serve  mainly  as 
a  stimulating  and  coordinating  body  for 
both  Federal  and  non-Federal  efforts.  Its 
activities  should  be  aimed  at  stimulating 
volimtary  efforts  to  improve  productivity 
growth  and  at  coordinating  productivity 
improvements  vpithin  the  Federal  sectw. 
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Its  power  to  make  regulations  Is  to  be 
used  only  to  regulate  its  own  internal  ac- 
tivities; that  is,  the  Center  will  not  have 
authority  to  force  productivity  improve- 
ments in  the  private  sector,  either  by 
regulations  or  any  other  method.  To  the 
contrary,  it  will  work  with  all  Federal 
agencies  to  review  their  laws,  regulations, 
and  policies  in  order  to  eliminate  those 
which  adversely  affect  productivity 
growth. 

The  Center  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
harrass  American  businessmen  or  labor 
organizations  with  needless  and  unwise 
regulations,  nor  will  it  have  the  power 
to  compel  the  production  of  information 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  whether  by 
subpena  or  any  other  means.  In  a  nut- 
shell, its  functions  are  designed  to  bring 
about  efforts  on  the  part  of  others  to  im- 
prove our  national  productivity  growth 
rate.  This  will  be  an  important  first  step 
In  correcting  one  of  our  primary  eco- 
nomic ills. 

I  strongly  encourage  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  join  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
S.  2195  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section    Analysis   of   the   Bill 

title  1 — findings,  purpose,  and  polict; 
definitions 

Section  101  contains  congressional  find- 
ings relating  to  the  declining  rate  of  produc- 
tivity growth.  In  general,  the  findings  state 
that  the  Nation's  productivity  growth  rate 
has  declined  since  1965.  and  that  an  Increas- 
ing growth  rate  is  essential  to  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
The  section  also  sets  out  several  national 
needs  which  must  be  met  In  order  to  stim- 
ulate continued  productivity  growth. 
Statement  of  purpose 

Section  102  states  the  purpose  of  the  Act, 
»hlch  is  to  establish  a  national  policy  to 
encourage  productivity  growth  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  economy,  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  needs,  rights,  and  best  inter- 
est of  management,  the  work  force  and  con- 
sumers; and  to  establish  an  independent  Na- 
tional Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Working  Life  to  focus,  coordinate,  and  pro- 
mote efforts  to  improve  the  rate  of  national 
productivity  growth. 

Federal  policy 

Section  103  establishes  a  continuing  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all 
practicable  means  and  measures.  Including 
financial  and  technical  assistance,  to  stimu- 
late a  hign  rate  of  productivity  growth.  This 
policy  is  to  be  carried  out  In  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments. 

The  section  makes  it  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to 
use  all  practicable  means  to  improve  and  co- 
ordinate Federal  plans,  functions,  programs, 
and  resources  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth 
In  the  bill,  and  It  directs  that  all  Federal 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  shall  be 
Interpreted  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to 
the  Federal  productivity  policy. 
Definitions 

Section  104  provides  that  the  terms  "Cen- 
ter" and  "Board"  as  used  In  the  bill  means 
the  National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life  and  the  Center's 
Board  of  Directors,  respectively. 

It  also  provides  that  the  terms  "produc- 
tivity growth"  and  "Improved  productivity" 


shall  be  interpreted  to  mean,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  Improvements  In  technology,  man- 
agement techniques,  and  the  quality  of  work- 
ing life.  In  other  words,  when  the  bill  speaks 
of  improving  productivity  growth,  it  means 
Improvements  in  all  the  various  factors  which 
affect  productivity.  Technology,  management 
techniques,  and  quality  of  working  life  con- 
siderations are  three  of  these,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  the  only  factors  to  be  considered 
in  a  Federal  effort  to  improve  productivity. 
By  including  these  three  specific  factors, 
the  committee  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
they  should  be  treated  equally  or  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  factors. 

Section  104  also  directs  that  the  term 
"quality  of  working  life"  shall  be  Interpreted 
to  mean  "the  conditions  of  work  relating  to 
the  role  of  the  worker  In  the  production  proc- 
ess." As  explained  above  in  the  dlsc\isslon  of 
the  quality  of  working  life,  the  term  refers 
to  the  worker,  his  training,  experience,  job 
conditions,  and  his  role  In  production  at  his 
place  of  employment.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  bill.  It  is  not  meant  to  Include  condi- 
tions beyond  the  actual  workplace. 

TITLE    n NATIONAL    CENTER    FOR    PRODUCTIVITT 

AND  QUALITY  OF  WORKING  LIFE  ESTABLISHED 

Section  201  establUhes  the  National  Center 
for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Working  Life 
as  an  independent  establishment  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  202  provides  that  the  Center  shall 
have  a  Board  of  Directors  to  be  comprised  of 
not  more  than  25  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  a  Chairman; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(5)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service; 

(6)  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Center; 

(7)  not  less  than  3  members  from  among 
qualified  private  individuals  In  manufactur- 
ing and  service  industries; 

(8)  not  less  than  5  members  from  among 
qualified  private  individuals  from  labor 
organizations; 

(9)  not  less  than  2  members  from  among 
qualified  individuals  in  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments; 

(10)  not  less  than  one  member  from  among 
the  general  public; 

(11)  not  less  than  one  member  from  quali- 
fied individuals  associated  with  leading  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  and 

(12)  such  other  qualified  members  from 
the  public  or  private  sectors  of  the  economy 
whom  the  President  may  deem  appropriate. 

All  of  the  Board  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  unless  they 
are  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
or  a  Federal  official  whose  apjKilntment  was 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  their  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

If  a  member  who  is  a  Secretary  of  a  Federal 
department  or  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  Is  unable 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board — or  of  the 
executive  committee  If  he  Is  a  member  of 
that  body — he  shall  appoint  an  appropriate 
alternate  from  virlthln  his  department  or 
agency  to  represent  him  at  the  meeting. 

The  private  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  4  years,  coterminous  with 
the  term  of  the  President.  No  member  shall 
serve  In  an  acting  or  temporary  capacity  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  3  months. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  also  shall  serve 
a  term  of  4  yecu«,  coterminous  with  that  of 
the  President.  The  Secretaries  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  FMC8  shall  serve  on  the  Board  as  long 
as  they  are  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
represented  on  the  Board. 

Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  Federal 
officials  will  be  compensated  at  the  dally 
rate  provided  for  Q8-18  for  each  day  they 


are  engaged  In  duties  as  members.  All  mem- 
bers will  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  In  carrying  out  ttielr  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  appoint 
an  executive  committee  of  not  more  than  7 
members.  Including  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Center,  which  shall  meet  at  least  every 
90  days. 

Executive  director 

Section  203  provides  that  the  Center  shall 
have  an  Executive  Director,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 
the  discharge  of  aU  duties  of  the  Center.  The 
Executive  Director  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  office.  He  wUl  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  Execu- 
tive level  IV  ($38,000  under  present  law), 
and  shall  have  no  other  employment  during 
his  tenure  In  office. 

Functions  of  the  center 

Section  204  sets  the  functions  of  the  Cen- 
ter. Among  these  are: 

(1)  to  develop  and  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  growth  of  productivity: 

(2)  to  seek,  stimulate,  and  encourage  maxi- 
mum active  participation  of  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  in  efforts  to  Improve  the  rate 
of  productivity  growth; 

(3)  to  seek,  stimulate,  and  encourage 
selected  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams Implemented  by  public  agencies  and 
qualified  private  organizations  which  wlU 
Increase  the  rate  of  productivity  growth,  and 
develop,  refine,  and  apply  accurate  and  reli- 
able measurement  techniques  to  evaluate 
changes  in  productivity; 

(4)  to  Identify,  study,  and  review  existing 
Federal,  State,  and  local  statutes,  regulations, 
and  fiscal  policies  which  impede  productivity 
growth  or  the  effective  economic  performance 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
United  States;  incentives  to  encourage  indus- 
try and  labor  initiatives  in  the  development 
of  methods,  techniques,  and  systems  for  the 
Improved  utilization  of  technological  and 
human  resources;  existing  and  new  programs, 
plans,  and  other  methods  designed  to  coun- 
teract threats  to  Job  security  as  a  result  of 
productivity  improvement  efforts:  the  Im- 
pact of  public  personnel  policies,  statutes, 
and  regulations  affecting  the  productivity  of 
public  agencies;  and  the  need  and  feasibility 
of  providing  various  Center  services  to  poten- 
tial users  m  return  for  payment  to  the 
Center; 

(5)  to  recommend  to  the-  President,  Con- 
gress, the  appropriate  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, and  State  and  local  governments,  any 
revisions  of  regtUatlons,  poUcles,  practices, 
and  procedures  which  will  result  in  improved 
productivity  growth; 

(6)  to  encourage  cooperation  between  labor 
and  management  in  the  achievement  of  con- 
tinued productivity  growth,  but  not  to  be- 
come involved  in  activities  pertaining  to 
Issues  which  are  the  proper  subjects  for  bar- 
gaining both  by  tradition  and  by  labor- 
management  agreements  without  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  the  parties  to  such  agree- 
ments; 

(7)  to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to  initi- 
ate, stimulate,  and  support  efforts  inside  and 
outside  the  Government  to  Improve  produc- 
tivity growth; 

(8)  to  coordinate  efforts  to  eliminate  Inter- 
agency duplication  of  effort  and  cost,  and  to 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  affect  productiv- 
ity growth,  and  to  consult  with  other  Federal 
agencies  prior  to  the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  acUvltles  and  projects  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  Im- 
prove productivity  growth; 

(9)  to  support  activities  In  the   various 
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Federal  agencies  for  measurl  ig  productivity 
within  these  agencies; 

(10)  to  collect  and  dlsseitunate  relevant 
Information  obtained  by  th#  Center  or  by 
other  public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  or  private  organlzattons  pertaining 
to  productivity  growth,  and  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  public  information  program  de- 
signed to  Inform  the  public  0f  the  meaning 
and  Importance  of  productivity  and  the  qual- 
ity of  working  life;  i 

(11)  to  maintain  liaison  With  organiza- 
tions, both  domestic  and  foreign,  involved  in 
efforts  to  Increase  productivity;  and 

(12)  to  determine  the  Nation's  needs  for 
productivity-related  management,  and  ana- 
lytical skills  and  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  development  of  training  pragrams  In  such 
skills. 

PotDers  of  the  Cen  )er 
Section  205  enumerates  the  powers  of  the 
Center  In  carrying  out  Its  functions.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Center  to  enter  Into  contracts 
or  other  funding  arrangements  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thd  bill;  to  orga- 
nize and  conduct  conferences,  n  leetlngs,  semi- 
nars,   workshops,   or   other  fcrvmis  for   the 
presentation  and  dissemination  of  relevant 
Information  generated  or  collected  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  to  make  studies 
and  recommendations  to  the  president  and 
Congress;  to  Implement  a  progrRm  and  secure 
necessary  facilities  for  the  coiectlon,  colla- 
tion, analysis,  and  Interpretatu  n  of  data  and 
Information  In  order  to  carry   iut  Its  public 
Information    functions;    and    to    undertake 
other  studies,  reviews,  actlvitlss,  and  make 
such  recommendations  and  repi  M-ts  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 
FundiTig  condition} 
Section  206  sets  forth  the  (Conditions  for 
contracts  and  other  funding  Arrangements. 
Under  these  conditions,  a  partl<  ipatlng  party 
must  agree  that  all  Information  relating  to 
any  Innovation  or  achievement  generated  In 
the  course  of  any  Center-f unde  1  demonstra- 
tion programs  shall  be  public  Information. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  t  d  Insure  that 
work  funded  by  the  Center  will  be  applicable 
to  a  broad  range  of  users  and  not  Just  to  one 
particular  plant  or  Industry.  N)  contract  or 
other  funding  tu-rangement  shall  be  entered 
Into  unless  It  is  consistent  wltli  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Funding  criteria 

Section  207  sets  forth  criteria  for  contracts 
and  other  funding  arrangements.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Center  shall  j  rescrlbe  the 
criteria  by  regulation,  after  cons  iltatlon  with 
appropriate  agencies  and  officia.  s  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 
Annual  Report 

Section  208  requires  that  net  later  than 
December  31  of  each  year  the  )center  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
on  Its  activities.  These  annual  reports  shall 
Include  such  recommendations  $s  the  Center 
deems  appropriate.  They  also  ^all  Include 
an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  whlfch  each  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  slgnlflcdnt  responsl- 
bUitlee  for  assisting  In  the  Imorovement  of 
productivity  is  carrying  out  th^  responsl- 
bUltles.  This  analysis  shall  Iniude  an  ac- 
counting of  all  funds  expended 'or  obligated 
by  such  agencies  for  activities  ^nd  projects 
to  Improve  productivity  growtli,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  these  expendi- 
tures have  furthered  the  policies  of  the  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Center's  recommendations  on 
how  these  funds  can  be  better  cqordinated  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Iblll. 
Trn,K  m — rxDSRja,  agxnct  AsasTAKcx 
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Section  301  requires  each  Federal  agency 
to  designate  an  Individual  to  serve  as  Ualaon 
with  the  Center  and  to  assist  tHe  Center  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  pursiuuit  to  the 


Act.  They  also  are  reqiu'led  to  keep  the  Cen- 
ter ciirrently  Informed  about  their  produc- 
tivity-related activities  and  to  consult  with 
the  Center  prior  to  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  activities  or  projects  to  Im- 
prove productivity  growth.  Each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  Independent  establish- 
ment also  Is  directed  to  furnish  the  Cen- 
ter access  to  all  relevant  materials  and  in- 
formation It  requires  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. 

INTXRNAI,  RKVISW 

Section  302  requires  each  Federal  agency 
and  Independent  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  coordination  with  the  Center,  to 
study  and  review  the  promulgation  and  Im- 
plementation of  its  statutory  authority, 
policies,  and  regulations.  Each  agency  shall 
identify  such  statutes,  policies,  and  regula- 
tions which  inhibit  or  Impair  productivity 
growth  in  the  public  or  private  sectors,  and 
shall  recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress — or  implement  where  appro- 
iwlate — alternatives  which  will  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Support  of  external  activities 
Section  303  directs  each  Federal  agency.  In 
coordination  with  the  Center,  to  extend  ap- 
propriate assistance  to  activities  outside  the 
Government  designed  to  maintain,  promote, 
and  enhance  sustained  growth  in  produc- 
tivity. 

Internal  productivity 
Section  304  directs  each  Federal   agency 
to  improve  its  own  internal  productivity. 
Effect  on  prior  provisions 
Section  305  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  shall  affect  any  specific  statutory  obli- 
gation of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to  coordi- 
nate or  consxilt  with  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  (2)  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from 
acting,   contingent  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions or  certification  of  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency. 

TTTLE  IV ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Section  401  provides  certain  technical  ad- 
ministrative provisions  to  enable  the  Center 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
bill,  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated  for  the  use  of  the  Center,  and  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  Its  staff. 
The  Center  would  also  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish task  forces  to  assist  and  advise  it  In 
the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

TTTLe  V EVALUATION  BT  THE  COMPTBOIiEB 

GENERAL 

Section  501  requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  audit,  review,  and  evaluate  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  by 
the  Center.  Not  less  than  30  months  nor  more 
than  36  months  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  ComptroUer  General  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress the  results  of  his  evaluation,  which 
shall  contain  an  evaluaUon  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Center's  activities,  the  effect  of 
the  Centers  activities  on  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
his  recommendations  for  improving  the  im- 
plementaUon  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

TITLE  VI REPEAL  AND  TRANSFER 

Section  601  repeals  section  4  of  PubUc 
Law  92-210,  and  PubUc  Law  93-311,  which 
established  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  Work  QuaUty. 

Transfer  of  functions  and  staff 
Section  602  provides  that  the  functions 
and  staff  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  and  Work  Quality  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Center  for  Pro- 
ductivity and  Quality  of  Working  Life.  All 
property,  records,  and  contracts  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held 
or  used  prlmarUy  in  connection  with  the 
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National  Commission  on  Productivltv  „^ 
Work  QuaUty  are  to  be  transferred  to  hJ 
Center.  ^  hj  im 

TITLB  Vn AUTHORIZATION  Or 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  701  provides  an  authorization  nf 
»6.26  million  for  fiscal  year  1978^  t2 
3-month    transition    period    thereafter  ^ 
which    $1J5    million    is    intended    for  thi 
transition  period),  and  $5  miUlon  for  ea?h 
of  the  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  Funds  iiZ 
proprlated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  lemSn 
available  for  obligation  untu  expended. 
Cost  estimate 
The  committee  estimates  that  the  tot^ 
coet  of  this  bill   will   amount   to  aDDmJ? 
mately  $16.25  million  over  the  next  3  vm™ 
assuming  that  the  full  amount  autho^ 
«  aPProprtated  and  expended.  The  exlstZ 
National   Commission  on  Productivity  mS 
Work  Quality  is  operating  on  a  budget  of  B 
mUllon.  Since  these  funds  will  be  incoroS 
rated  into  the  Center's  budget,  this  bui  inu 
result  in  additional  Federal  expenditures^ 
not  more  than  $10^26  mlUlon  over  the  neit 
3  years.  "' 

Changes  in  existing  law 
The  original  bUl  reported  by  the  commit, 
tee  does  not  amend  existing  law.  However 
it  does  repeal  section  4  of  Public  Law  9a-2io' 
and  Public  Law  93-311,  relating  to  the  N».' 
tlonal  Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Quality.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committe* 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  re- 
qulrements  of  paragraph  4,  rule  XYry  of  tba 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
expedite  the  btisiness  of  the  Senate 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  wm  take  1  more  minute, 
Mr.  President. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out 
is  that  there  has  been  some  concern  that 
this  may  be  a  new  regulatory  agency. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion,  I  would  like  to  further  comment 
on  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  regula- 
tory power  contained  In  the  biU  simply 
relates  to  the  internal  operations  of  Uie 
Center,  and  that  there  is  no  intention 
whatsoever  to  make  a  new  regulatory 
agency  out  of  this  particular  Center.  I 
would  say.  as  one  of  the  authors,  that 
that  is  my  intention.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion that  this  Center  in  any  way  be  able 
to  harass  American  businessmen  or 
unions  or  to  become  another  regulatory 
agency. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Ullnota 
to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  speaks  on  behalf  of  his  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  committee 
and.  I  would  believe,  every  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  conunlttee  does 
not  intend  the  Center  to  become  in  any 
way,  manner,  shape,  or  form  a  regula- 
tory agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  additional  minute 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  take  1  minute  on  my 
own  time. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  be 
unalterably  opposed  If  this  would  be  the 
Intention  for  the  Center.  The  committee 
intends  for  the  Center  to  remain  small, 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  to  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  other  agencies,  State, 
local  government,  private  organizations, 
and  Individuals. 


There  is  no  intention  to  make  the 
Center  a  large  Federal  bureaucracy,  and 
certainly  no  intention  of  any  khid  to  have 
it  implied,  Indirectly  or  otherwise,  that 
it  is  another  regulatory  agency.  We  can 
use  less,  not  more,  of  such  agencies. 

Mr  NUNN.  I  concur  completely,  and  I 
am  giad  that  we  see  eye  to  eye  on  that 
particular  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Senator  Javlts  has  asked 
for  3  minutes  and  Senator  Brock  for  2 
minutes,  I  ask  to  be  notified  when  5 
minutes  are  up,  and  then  I  will  immedi- 
ately yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  action  today  on 
S  2195  to  create  a  National  Center  for 
Productivity  and  Quality  of  Working 
Life  culminates  many  months  of  active 
work  by  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  The  committee  has 
been  striving  to  upgrade  the  emphasis 
put  on  productivity  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  should  be  a  large  step 
in  that  direction. 

The  bill  would  replace  the  existing 
National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  QuaUty  with  a  new  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Working  Life,  giving  the  Center  up- 
graded status  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  Center  Is  to  help  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  on  productivity,  to  support 
research  In  this  regard,  to  coordinate 
Federal  agency  activities  In  this  area, 
and  in  general  to  be  the  major  Federal 
actor  in  trying  to  improve  productivity 
in  the  private  sector  and  in  the  Federal 
Government  itself.  Other  Federal  agen- 
cies are  to  keep  the  Center  informed  of 
their  efforts  in  improving  productivity— 
both  efforts  they  fund  on  the  outside  and 
efforts  they  undertake  within  their  own 
agencies  to  improve  productivity. 

I  attach  particular  Importance  to  this 
legislation  as  improving  productivity  in 
the  United  States  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Although  there  has  been  recent  im- 
provement, one  of  the  most  disquieting 
economic  trends  I  have  observed  is  the 
declining  rate  of  America's  productivity 
growth  in  recent  years. 

Having  been  a  part  of  American  in- 
dustry for  a  quarter  of  a  century  during 
our  most  rapid  rise  in  productivity,  and 
being  able  to  see  firsthand  the  effect  this 
has  on  consumer  pricing,  the  effect  it 
has  on  employment  opportunities  in 
America,  I  look  with  great  concern  on  a 
reversing  trend  now. 

In  1974,  U.S.  productivity  actually  de- 
creased by  2.7  percent,  the  only  year  on 
record  in  which  we  have  actually  ex- 
perienced a  drop  in  productivity.  We  are 
reinvesting  substantially  less  of  our  GNP 
each  year  than  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries. For  example,  from  1960  to  1972, 
U.S.  industry  was  reinvesting  an  average 
of  only  14.9  percent  of  its  output — ^the 
lowest  of  the  major  industrialized  coun- 
tries. 
Currently,  inflation  continues  to  sap 


our  economic  vitality  while  rising  unem- 
ployment works  also  to  greatly  diminish 
the  standard  of  living.  We  must  therefore 
not  fall  to  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  boost  productivity  in  order  to  improve 
our  real  living  standard. 

I  feel  that  we  should  place  equal  em- 
phasis on  both  the  technological  and 
human  aspects  of  productivity.  It  is  a 
delusion  to  believe  that  only  technology 
and  capital  can  improve  productivity. 
Just  as  it  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that 
human  motivation  alone  can  result  in 
sustained  productivity  improvement.  The 
two  must  go  hand  in  hand.  We  must  have 
more  and  more  of  both,  and  we  must  in- 
sure that  the  National  Center  gives  ade- 
quate emphasis  to  both  sides  of  the  com- 
plex productivity  improvement  equation. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  on  this  legfis- 
lation.  Senator  Nunn  is  particularly  to 
be  complimented  for  his  dedicated  work 
and  interest  in  seeing  this  bill  come  to 
fruition,  and  for  his  creative  position. 
Senator  Javits  has  also  been  a  moving 
force  in  finalizing  this  legislation  and  has 
maintained  his  interest  in  productivity 
in  which  field  he  has  been  active  for 
many  years.  I  consider  he  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  the  Senate  on  this  whole  con- 
cept. Chairman  Ribicoff,  Senator  Roth, 
and  Senator  Brock  have  also  contributed 
importantly  to  this  legislation.  This  bill 
represents  a  thoroughly  bipartisan  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 
Mr.  President,  have  I  used  4  minutes 

of  my  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. .   . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Five  minutes  remaining. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  compliment  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Nunn  for  carrying 
this  torch.  I  think  it  Is  a  great  job.  It  is  a 
very  well  articulated  bill,  agreed  upon 
with  labor,  with  management,  and  with 
the  national  administration,  which  is 
very  important. 

The  bill  is  very  modest  in  amoimt; 
therefore,  it  may  mislead  us  as  to  its 
importance. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  wish  to  abate  in- 
flation, if  we  wish  to  have  peace  and 
prosperity  for  our  people,  if  we  wish  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  nations 
of  the  world,  it  all  depends  upon  how 
this  effort  works  on  American  produc- 
tivity. 

The  key  to  inflation  is  that  the  cost 
of  producing  goods  has  by  far  outstripped 
the  wage  level  which  is  involved,  and  this 
inflation  will  continue  unless  we  change 
it,  and  the  key  to  it,  therefore,  is  Ameri- 
can productivity.  That  is  why  I  worked 
on  it  for  so  many  years  and  that  is  why 
I  regard  this  a  gifted  hiitiative. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  much 
greater  than  it  is.  We  should  recreate  the 
policy  of  World  War  n,  because  we  are 
in  a  great  war  against  depression,  as  well 
as  against  the  danger  of  war.  I  am  on 
the    congressional    committee    that    is 


working  up  there  at  the  U.N.  at  this  ses- 
sion now  and  it  is  the  most  vivid  thing 
I  have  ever  seen  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  make  any 
progress  in  this  field,  we  really  ought  to 
have  a  war  situation  with  labor,  manage- 
ment, public  committees,  just  like  those 
that  are  contemplated  by  this  bill,  spread 
throughout  the  country.  We  had  thou- 
sands of  them  hi  World  War  H  and  they 
worked  very  effectively. 

The  Nation  could  be  aroused  to  its  dan- 
ger very  much  better  in  that  way,  but 
we  have  to  live  with  what  we  can  live 
with.  The  framework  which  is  provided 
by  this  bill  could  even  accommodate  so 
massive  a  form  of  Industrial  organiza- 
tion as  I  have  described,  and  may  well 
do  it,  but  this  structure  which  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Nunn  are  establish- 
ing is  absolutely  essential  to  anything 
any  of  us  could  want  in  the  productivity 

field. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  amoimt  in- 
volved, it  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  initia- 
tives, Mr.  President,  which  has  been 
taken  in  this  or  any  other  Congress,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  gives  it  an  overwhelm- 
ing rollcall. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  2195,  the 
biU  to  establish  a  new  National  Center 
for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life. 

Historically,  this  Nation  has  led  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  provision  of  services  for  its 
people.  Over  the  period  of  the  last  10 
years,  however,  we  have  been  far  out- 
stripped by  several  European  nations  in 
achieving  productivity  growth.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, output  per  man-hour  in  the 
United  States  has  declined  1.9  percent 
since  1966.  It  is  my  belief  that  our  con- 
tinued industrial  leadership  and  pros- 
perity is  contingent  upon  our  ability  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  problems  in  the 
area  of  productivity  and  quality  of  work- 
ing life. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  new  in- 
dependent agency  within  the  executive 
branch  whose  function  will  be  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  efforts  to  achieve  contin- 
ued productivity  improvement  and  to 
stimulate  private  sector  advances. 

The  new  National  Center  for  Produc- 
tivity and  Quality  of  Working  Life  re- 
places the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  Work  Quality,  which  was 
created  by  Executive  order  in  1970,  and 
given  legislative  recognition  in  1971. 
Over  the  past  5  years  that  Commission 
has  experienced  organizational  and 
funding  problems  which  have  hampered 
its  effectiveness.  It  is  oin-  beUef  that  the 
establishment  of  this  new  permanent 
center  will  provide  the  type  of  attention 
for  productivity  problems  which  I  be- 
lieve is  urgently  needed. 

The  center's  first  goal  wlU  be  to  Iden- 
tify and  coordinate  i>roductlvity  im- 
provement efforts  already  underway  in  a 
wide  range  of  other  Federal  agencies.  It 
will.  In  addition,  be  authorized  to  stimu- 
late. Initiate,  and  support  productivity 
improvement  efforts  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  where  it  finds  such 
support  Is  not  currently  being  provided 
by  other  agencies. 
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This  legislation  has  been  worked  out 
In  a  true  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
all  interested  ptirties  within 
ment  and  the  private  sector, 
ported  by  the  Government 
Committee  is  a  direct  ou' 
4130,  introduced  by  Senator  INunn  and 
S.  4214.  introduced  by  Senator  Percy  and 
myself.  I  would  particiilarly  like  to  con 
gratulate  Senators  Percy  anq  Nunn  for 
the  monumental  effort  on 
which  has  culminated  in  th( 
of  this  consensus  legislation 
ate.  These  Senators  have  de: 
a  unique  awareness  and  concim  for  the 
problems  of  productivity  improvement. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
ator  RiBicoiT,  the  chairman 
ermnent  Operations  Commit 
key  efforts  in  focusing  the  a 
our  committee  on  this  problem  and  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  Ujie  floor  in 
an  expeditious  manner. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  bill  and 
the  establishment  of  this  center  represent 
but  a  first  step  In  the  effort  to  reestablish 
this  Nation's  leadership  in  productivity 
improvement  and  quality  of  working  life 
of  our  people.  As  this  center  |  begins  Its 
work,  it  will  undoubtedly  identify  many 
areas  in  which  specific  Pederat  State,  or 
local  legislation  or  programs  w^U  be  nec- 
essary and  valuable  in  furthiiring  pro- 
ductivity improvement  eflforts  It  is  my 
belief  that  in  this  center  we  will  have 
established  an  effective  vehlc  e  for  the 
execution  and  administration  of  such 
further  programs  as  we  may  find  it  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  enact,     i 

We  must  not,  however,  believe  that 
having  established  this  center  and  passed 
this  legislation  that  Congress  will  have 
done  its  full  part  in  the  effort  to  regain 
our  productivity  growth.  It  m^y  well  be 
necessary  to  consider  further 
to  provide  specific  assistance 
ulus  to  efforts  aimed  at  incn 
ductivlty. 

It  is  my  belief,  for  example, 
Congress  must  develop  addltli 
lation  in  the  areas  of  empL 
ownership  and  profit  sharlni 
participation  of  employees  in  jdb-related 
decisions,  and  continuing  worWer  educa 
tion  programs  ih  both  job  related  and 
nonrelated  fields 

The  funding  authorization  level  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  is  siaiiflcantly 
above  that  level  which  we  have  recently 
appropriated  for  the  National  [Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  and  Wore  Quality. 
The  committee  carefully  considered  what 
level  of  funding  woiUd  be  neoessary  in 
order  for  the  new  center  to  adequately 
perform  its  tasks.  I  hope  that 'the  Con- 
gress will  look  favorably  upon  ja  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  provide  the  new 
center  with  adequate  fxmding.   [ 

Because  the  life  of  the  Natiohal  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  Work 
quality  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1975,  it  is  necessary  that  this 
legislation  receive  speedy  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  I  would  urga  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  so  that 
the  center  may  begin  its  cruci$l  task  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  foank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  forlhis  kind 
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remarks  about  my  own  efforts.  These 
efforts  were  built  on  a  launching  pad  and 
foundation  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  constructed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
after  I  got  Interested  in  the  subject,  I 
happened  to  be  presiding  in  the  Senate 
when  the  Senator  from  New  York  made 
a  talk  on  the  subject,  and  that  was  one 
of  my  inspirations. 

He  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  con- 
tinuing effort  in  this  regard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  think  it  Is  a  re- 
markable venture. 

I  do  so  with  perhaps  a  little  bit  of 
caution,  because  if  there  is  anybody  in 
the  whole  world  that  has  been  contribut- 
ing to  nonproductivity  it  is  the  Federal 
Government  itself  and  to  assume  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  cure  the  prob- 
lem with  which  it  is  largely  the  genesis 
stretches  the  credulity  of  the  exercise. 

But  I  think  this  is  a  particularly  unique 
effort  and  I  would  draw  attention  of 
those  who  are  present  to  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

One  of  the  f  imdsimental  statements  in 
the  original  premise  Is  to  provide  for  re- 
view of  the  activities  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  implementation  of  all 
Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
which  impede  productive  performance 
and  eflSciency  of  the  American  economy. 
I  would  say  in  all  sincerity  that  tWs 
little  commission  can  more  than  justify 
itself  by  a  thousandfold  if  it  deals  only 
with  that  one  area  and  resolves  one- 
tenth  of  the  problem.  It  would  be  worth 
all  the  time  and  effort  we  could  muster 
to  make  this  thing  go. 

In  the  interim,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  burdened  with  $120-plus 
billion  a  year  to  pay  the  cost  of  exces- 
sive Federal  regulation.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  that,  and  this  particular  body 
could  help  us,  I  think,  a  great  deal  In 
reducing  that  load  on  the  consumers,  the 
working  people  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

I  share  the  thought  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  If  the  new  agency  does  not 
work  in  these  3  years,  I  will  join  in 
leading  the  fight  to  abolish  it. 

Mr.  President,  by  coincidence,  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  before  the  Senate, 
S.  2195,  comes  about  on  a  day  when  mil- 
lions of  school  age  children  return  to 
school.  Schooling,  the  right  to  attend 
school  and  the  requirement  that  children 
stay  in  school  until  a  certain  age  and 
attain  minimum  working  knowledge  has 
been  the  foundation  upon  which  much  of 
our  national  productivity  growth  has 
been  based.  We  are  finding,  however, 
that  there  is  much  more  we  need  to  know 
about  what  sustains  and  brings  about 
productivity.  The  fourth  annual  report 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Produc- 
tivity and  Work  Quality  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  about  policies  that  raise  pro- 
ductivity: 

While  business  recovery  probably  will  re- 
store the  rate  of  productivity  growth  ap- 
prcTlmately  to  Its  historic  trend,  long  term 
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growth  Is  not  preordained.  Public  and  private 
policies  which  foster  advance  must  be  con- 
sidered In  relation  to  what  is  known  about 
the  main  soxirces  of  long  term  growth  and 
the  major  obstacles  to  Improvement. 

In  fact,  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive have  at  long  last  paid  heed  to  the 
cries  of   millions   who   for  years  have 
pointed  out  the  effects  of  regulatory  con- 
straints, often  outdated  and  at  times 
running  at  cross  purposes.  Congress  and 
the  President  are  now  willing  to  take  a 
first  crack  at  regulatory  agencies  and 
their  policies.  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
Senator  Metcalf,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  this  effort.  Despite  all  cautions  that 
the  subject  may  be  too  complex  or  too 
difQcult  to  handle,  he  has  insisted  that 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
live  up  to  its  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
The  bill  we  now  have  before  the  Sen- 
ate, moreover,  the  product  of  many  long 
hourSiPf  work  by  Senators  Nunn,  Percy, 
and  JAvrrs  is  a   complementary  effort 
which  builds  upon  our  own  efforts  to 
make  Government  more  effective.  We  are 
herein  acknowledging  that  not  only  do 
regulatory  bodies  give  out  with  regula- 
tions   which    bind    and    constrict   our 
growth,  but  all  Federal  agencies  are  un- 
knowingly, but  nonetheless  still  inflicted 
and  infected  with  this  disease.  Senator 
Percy  has  approached  the  problem  in  a 
very  astute  manner,  requiring  an  inward 
census  by  each  agency  of  policies  which 
might  inhibit  productivity.  This  effort 
can  and  should  be  an  ongoing  one  and 
the  bill  establishes  it  as  such. 

Senator  Nunn  has  contributed  in  equal 
measure.  American  unions  and  industry 
had,  in  the  past,  paid  much  attention  to 
education,  salary,  and  fringe  benefits. 
Other  countries  faced  with  social  unrest 
growing  out  of  industrialization  have 
acted  to  lessen  this  unrest  by  involving 
workers  in  some  aspects  of  plant  man- 
agement and  product  line  decisions.  In 
the  forefront  of  this  experimental  effort 
here  in  the  United  States  Is  Leonard 
Woodcock,  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  as  well  as  Irving  Blue- 
stone,  head  of  the  General  Motors  De- 
partment of  the  UAW.  Together  with  the 
Steelworkers  union  they  have  taken 
steps,  which  some  consider  revolutionary. 
I  consider  it  evolutionary.  In  my  own 
State  of  Tennessee  we  now  have  under- 
way two  unique  projects,  one  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  UAW  and  Harmon  Inter- 
national Industries,  Inc.,  a  union  experi- 
ment in  west  Tennessee  and  one  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority a  white  collar  experiment.  Both 
of  these  experiments,  I  feel,  will,  with  the 
help  of  legislation  S.  2195  create  a  new 
industrial  America,  where  workers  create 
productivity  increases  as  individual  ex- 
pressions of  pride  in  their  own  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  April  9,  1975,  de- 
scribing the  Bolivar  experiment,  as  well 
as  material  descriptive  of  the  Bolivar 
and  Chattanooga  experiment  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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pLiUT    Is     EXPEEIMENTING     Wmi     CHANGING 

Work  on  Line 
(By  Agis  Salpukas) 

Bolivar,  Tenn. — In  a  plant  housed  In  three 
big  leaky  quonset  huts  here,  a  far-reaching 
jnd  unusual  experiment  to  change  work  Is 
evolving. 

In  most  previous  experiments  like  this, 
management  planned  and  ran  the  efforts, 
which  usually  were  limited  to  new  nonunion 
plants  and  which  had  narrow  goals  of  Im- 
proving productivity  and  morale  and  disci- 
pline of  workers. 

But  at  the  plant  here  In  the  southwest 
comer  of  rural  Tennessee,  where  the  em- 
ployes make  automobile  mirrors,  a  work  Im- 
provement program  has  been  under  way  In 
which  the  United  Automobile  Workers  and 
the  management  of  Harman  International 
Industries.  Inc.,  have  equal  roles.  And  the 
workers  have  been  given  most  of  the  task  of 
coming  up  with  their  own  changes. 

Much  of  the  inspiration  comes  from  the 
national  effort  in  Norway  that  seeks  to  estab- 
lish democratic  rights  for  workers  on  the 
shop  floor. 

The  basic  unit  for  change  consists  of 
small  groups  of  workers  and  their  supervisors 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  a  professional, 
sit  at  a  large  table  and  talk.  On  a  recent 
day  at  the  plant  three  workers  from  the 
paint  department  sat  opposite  three  super- 
visors and  were  prodded  by  Bob  Duckies,  a 
graduate  student  in  psychology  who  is  a 
coordinator  in  the  project,  to  talk  about 
problems  In  their  work  area. 

BREAKING  THE  ICE 

There  were  long  periods  of  silence,  but 
the  Ice  was  broken  by  DoUle  M.  Poplar,  who 
wipes  and  packs  mirrors  as  they  come  out 
of  the  paint  department. 

Sitting  under  a  sign  on  a  wall  that  said 
"Man  cannot  discover  new  oceans  unless  he 
has  the  courage  to  lose  sight  of  the  shore," 
she  told  of  periods  when  the  wipers  had 
nothing  to  do  because  the  painters  had  run 
out  of  paint  and  the  production  line  had 
st(^>ped. 

But  the  painters,  she  said,  did  not  want 
help  in  getting  the  line  started  again. 

"We  don't  aU  work  together  like  we 
shoiild,"  she  said.  "What's  the  problem,  I 
don't  know." 

After  a  half  hour  of  discussion,  the  work- 
era  and  supervisors  decided  to  see  If  some 
of  the  painters  would  like  help  in  getting 
resupplled. 

Through  such  give-and-take  sessions, 
which  began  about  a  year  ago,  small  groups 
of  workers  have  decided  to  work  in  teams, 
rotate  Jobs,  supervise  themselves  and  make 
other  changes  in  their  work  areas. 

The  leaders  of  the  project  have  had  the 
help  of  one  of  the  foremost  persons  in  the 
field,  Dr.  Einar  Thorsrud,  a  Norwegian  social 
scientist  whose  methods  and  ideas  have  bad 
wide-ranging  impact  on  experiments  at  the 
work  place  and  other  countries. 

The  project  is  not  only  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Ufe  inside  the  plant; 
It  is  also  a  pUot  test  for  the  U.A.W.  If 
It  succeeds  the  union  can  use  it  as  a 
model  for  other  plants  in  the  auto  industry, 
which  has  had  some  of  the  most  serious 
problems  with  workers. 

Irving  Bluestone,  the  head  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Department  of  the  U.A.W.,  who 
Is  one  of  the  key  men  behind  the  effort, 
»ld  in  an  interview: 

"If  this  experiment  is  successful.  It  gives 
us  a  lever  to  present  to  other  companies  of 
what  direction  to  take.  'We  are  not  starting 
from  scratch  here  as  in  other  experiments 
*lth  a  fresh,  clean  plant  and  a  new  work 
force.'  If  these  efforts  are  going  to  spread, 
they've  got  to  spread  In  the  old  plant." 

QUESTION   ON    OUTPUT 

By  being  a  partner  in  the  experiment, 
U.A.W.  leaders  are  also  learning  how  to  han- 
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die  the  challenges  that  changes  in  work 
bring  to  traditional  union  rights. 

The  local  U.A.W.,  for  example,  is  grappling 
at  the  Harmon  plant  with  the  issue  of 
whether  some  workers  who  work  In  teams  and 
linish  their  quotas  in  half  a  shift  should  be 
allowed  to  go  home  or  should  be  required 
to  stay  at  the  plant  so  as  not  to  upset 
other  workers  who  must  work  the  full  shift. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  what  happens 
to  work  standards  if  changes  enable  workers 
to  turn  out  more  in  less  time.  So  far  the 
union  and  the  company  have  agreed  not  to 
increase  quotas  as  workers  get  more  efficient, 
but  eventually  the  Issue  will  have  to  be 
resolved. 

The  experiment  in  Bolivar  (population, 
7,000)  is  taking  place  in  a  community  con- 
sisting mostly  of  farmers.  They  are  generally 
religious,  often  suspicious  of  strangers,  and 
Imbued  with   the  value  of  hard  work. 

Most  of  the  workers,  half  of  them  women 
and  a  little  more  than  half  of  them  black, 
came  to  work  at  the  plant  becatise  they  coTild 
not  make  enough  money  farming. 

In  a  survey  of  a  sample  of  employes,  86 
per  cent  said  their  family  income  of  around 
$6,000  a  year  was  not  enough  to  allow  them 
to  live  the  way  they  would  like. 

Most  of  the  workers — there  are  normally 
1,000,  but  now,  during  the  recession,  only 
600 — have  low-skill  Jobs.  The  plant  has  many 
areas  with  fumes  and  noise,  parts  of  which 
are  too  cold  in  the  winter  and  too  hot  In 
the  summer.  The  casting  department,  for  ex- 
ample, reaches  120  degrees  on  some  days. 

In  1969  the  workers  voted  to  be  represented 
by  the  U.A.W.  Before  the  current  experi- 
ment the  relationship  between  management 
and  employes  can  best  be  indicated  by  what 
has  become  known  as  the  buzzer  incident. 

One  day  in  1972  the  10  FM.  buzzer,  which 
signals  that  workers  In  the  polish  and  buff 
department  can  take  their  coffee  break, 
failed.  But  there  was  a  10:30  buzzer  that 
worked.  Management  sent  word  that  from 
then  on  the  coffee  break  would  be  at  10:30. 

The  workers  were  outraged.  They  felt  man- 
agement thought  they  could  not  be  relied  on 
to  tell  when  it  was  10  P.M.  They  took  their 
coffee  break  at  their  usual  time. 

Management  suspended  a  group  of  the 
workers  for  three  days  without  pay  for  their 
action. 

When  Sidney  Harman,  the  president  of 
Harman  International,  beard  of  the  incident 
in  his  executive  office  at  Lake  Success, 
N.Y.,  he  flew  to  the  plant  to  rebuke  his 
managers. 

"T  got  them  to  realize  that  it's  not  an  ex- 
pression of  weakness  to  say  we  blew  that 
one,"  he  recalled  in  an  Interview.  "We  were 
saying  to  the  workers  you're  less  important 
than  the  machine  of  the  clock." 

EXPERIMENT  BEGINS 

The  experiment  began  on  Oct.  5,  1972, 
when  over  half  cf  the  workers  in  the  plant 
agreed  to  paj'ticipate  in  the  project. 

Up  to  the  spring  of  1974,  the  effort  con- 
sisted mostly  of  making  a  study  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  workers  and  rounding  up 
money  and  expert  assistance  from  various 
foundations.  Besides  support  from  the 
U.A.W.  and  the  company,  the  project  has  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity,  the 
Sloan  Foundation,  the  Mellon  Foundation, 
the  H.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment 
Besearch,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  in 
Washington  and  the  German  Marshall  Fund. 

Dr.  Michael  Maccoby,  a  psychologist  at  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  who  has  been 
head  of  a  major  study  of  work  funded  by 
Harvard  University  In  1970  called  the  Har- 
vard Project  on  Technology.  Work  and  Char- 
acter, was  called  in  to  direct  the  effort. 

He  was  determined  that  the  work  changes 
in  the  project  would  be  Initiated  by  the  work- 
ers themselves. 

'Tf  management  brings  the  change,  then 


the  project  isn't  working."  be  said  in  an 
Interview. 

The  project  set  up  a  Joint  committee  made 
up  of  four  union  and  fotir  management  rep- 
resentatives, which  oversees  the  effort.  Under 
this  committee  are  the  basic  units  of  work- 
ers and  supervisors  that  make  the  changes. 

Employes  did  not  Jump  at  the  opportunity 
to  Join  these  units,  called  core  groups. 

In  April,  1974,  the  main  committee  asked 
for  volunteers  for  a  group  from  the  polish 
and  buff  department,  where  many  workers 
expressed  dissatisfaction.  No  one  volunteered. 

A  shop  steward  was  sent  out  to  seek  vol- 
unteers and  finally  found  six  workers. 

EARLY    SUSPICION 

The  group  collapsed  quickly,  however,  be- 
cause of  suspicion  that  management  would 
use  it  to  boost  production  despite  assur- 
ances from  union  leaders  that  work  standards 
could  not  be  Increased. 

Finally,  after  further  efforts  to  overcome 
opposition,  small  groups  of  three  and  four 
workers  decided  to  see  if  they  could  work 
In  teams,  to  determine  among  themselves 
such  things  as  who  would  do  what  job,  to 
keep  their  own  records,  and  to  cover  for 
each  other  when  one  team  member  was  ab- 
sent. 

These  teams  have  found  that  they  can 
turn  out  their  production  In  much  less  time 
than  before. 

Oscar  Rivers,  a  34-year-old  worker,  used 
to  come  in  at  6:40  A.M.  and  finish  work  at 
3:30  PJkl.  like  everyone  else  on  his  shift. 

Now  he  and  two  other  workers  who  polish 
the  shells  of  mirrors  for  CadiUacs  finish 
their  quota  of  1,716  shells  a  shift  by  11:30 
A.M.  and  go  home. 

Mr.  Rivers,  who  earns  $3.57  an  hour  for 
a  full  eight-hour  shift,  recalled  that  when 
the  group  first  joined  the  experiment  most 
were  suspicious  that  as  they  produced  more 
parts  in  less  time  the  work  standards  would 
be  put  up. 

But  the  standards  have  not  changed,  for 
it  would  violate  the  agreement  signed  be- 
tween the  local  union  and  management  cov- 
ering the  experiment. 

"It's  fine  to  be  in  a  group,"  ISr.  Rivers 
says.  "Everyone  cooperates.  I  get  home  now 
to  see  my  kids  get  back  from  school." 

Be  plans  to  use  his  extra  time  to  take  a 
course  in  auto  mechanics  under  an  educa- 
tional program  being  set  up  at  the  plant. 

The  changes  have  not  been  made  easily, 
or  without  problems. 

GROUP    PROBLEMS 

At  meetings  of  core  groups,  workers  some- 
times are  reluctant  to  make  suggestions  and 
seize  the  Initiative. 

And  there  are  many  Jobs  that  are  machine- 
paced  and  thus  not  susceptible  to  change 
resulting  from  human  cooperation. 

Just  across  the  aisle  from  Mr.  Rivers  sit 
two  other  workers,  Queenle  Jones  and  Lizzie 
Giles,  who  put  1.050  mirror  shells  an  hour 
onto  a  moving  conveyor  belt.  Their  job  is 
dlfiBcult  to  change,  arnd  they  mtist  stay  the 
full  shift. 

James  W.  Carter,  a  union  shop  steward  In 
polish  and  buff,  is  a  critic  of  the  program 
and  has  sought  to  get  workers  to  sign  a 
petition  to  end  it. 

He  said  that  in  the  program  there  was  "too 
much  daydreaming  about  things  down  the 
road." 

He  contends  that  the  program  has  not 
dealt  with  obvious  bad  physical  conditions 
such  as  providing  shields  for  polishers  to 
keep  metal  flakes  from  flying  into  their  faces. 

But  he  conceded  that  the  groups  had 
ojjened  an  Important  channel  for  workers  to 
voice  their  problems. 

For  Arthur  McCarver.  the  plant  manager, 
the  program  cannot  be  Judged  In  terms  of 
production  standards. 

"What  we  want  to  do  Is  change  the  total 
atmoepbere,"  he  said,  "so  that  people  trust 
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U8  and  share  their  everyday  prqblems  on  the 
Job." 

So  far,  he  thinks  the  eff4rt  has  Just 
scratched  the  surface. 

By  bringing  workers  togetiier  In  core 
groups,  he  believes,  the  plant  ihas  a  mech' 
anlsm  that  can  eventually  bring)  a  big  change 
La  the  relationship  between  fvorkers  and 
management. 
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The  Bouvas  Phoject — Octo^kb  1973- 
April  1976 
Since  the  faU  of  1972,  the  Bolivar  Project 
has  been  sponsored  Jointly  by  iHarinan  In- 
temaUooal  Industries  and  the  tnlted  Auto- 
mobile Workers.  The  project  vras  Initiated 
to  fill  a  need  for  a  model  for  la  proving  fac- 
tory work  so  as  to  optimize  huci&n  develop- 
ment. The  program  Involved  a  total  existing 
factory  (in  contrast  to  one  built  from 
scratch),  with  no  special  selection  of  work- 
ers. A  central  element  Is  that  nanagement 
and  a  union  jointly  determine  change  ac- 
cording to  principles  of  securlts,  equity,  in- 
dividuation, and  democracy. 

The  project  Is  now  entering  a  final  year  in 
which  1)  what  has  been  learned  In  experi- 
ments Is  being  adopted  on  a  plant-wide 
basis,  and  2)  a  school  Is  being  iistltuted. 

The  project  began  with  unlo  i  and  man- 
agement gaining  agreement  fron.  workers  for 
an  Initial  survey  of  attitudes  toward  work. 
Michael  Maccoby,  Director  ot  he  Harvard 
Project  on  Technology,  Work  ard  Character 
was  Invited  by  Sidney  Harmbn,  President  of 
Uarman  International  IndustrKs  and  E  T. 
Michael,  Director  cf  Region  8,  Ijnlted  Auto- 
mobile Workers  to  carry  out  ths  project.  A 
survey  was  made  (with  the  help  of  the  W.E. 
Upjohn  Institute  for  Employmer  i  Research) 
In  the  stunmer  of  1973  as  a  par.  of  a  larger 
study  of  technical,  economic,  social,  and 
psychological  factors  In  relation  ^o  the  work. 
(See  Final  Technical  Report  of  the  Bolivar 
Project,  Pebniary  16,  1974.) 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  management  and  the 
union  formed  a  Working  Comiilttce  com- 
posed of  five  members  selected  b]  each  group 
with  the  initial  purpose  of  JoiJitly  solving 
problems  expressed  in  the  survqy.  The  first 
issues  considered  Included  temperature  and 
air  pollution  in  the  factory,  parking  problema, 
the  Institution  of  a  credit  unlor ,  etc. 

The  pace  of  the  project  slowed  during  con- 
tract negotiations  during  the  win  ter  of  1973- 
74.  At  the  beginning  of  March  a  i  emlnar  was 
held  at  the  plant  to  initiate  DxperLments 
within  varloiis  departments.  Ths  three-day 
seminar  was  led  by  Elnar  Thorsrid,  Director 
of  the  Norwegian  Industrial  Democracy 
Project.  Also  contributing  was  B<»rt  Jonseon, 
Director  of  CcKporate  Planning  al  AB  Volvo. 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  experiments  were 
Instituted  with  volunteers  in  Polish  and 
and  Margaret  Duckies,  the  on-  ilte  Project 
co-ordlnators,  together  with  John  Lyle,  chief 
plant  engineer,  acted  as  reeourci  people  for 
the  experiments,  which  resulted  I  n  new  ways 
of  organizing  work.  Increased  satisfaction 
aod  more  effective  work.  By  Jun  t,  when  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Project '  met  at  the 
plant.  It  became  clear  that  the  iixperlments 
were  a  success.  But  they  raised  new  prob- 
lems of  what  to  do  with  productivity  gains 
and  how  to  relate  changes  to  tl]  e  collective 
bargaining  structure. 


'The  members  of  the  advisory!  board  are: 
Irving  Bluestone,  Vice-president,  UAW; 
Harvey  Brooks,  Dean.  Harvard  Sctiool  of  En- 
gineering ft  Applied  Physics;  Sidney  Harman, 
President.  Harmon  International  '    ' 

Berth  Jonsson,  Volvo  Ooteborg;    -, --, 

Chief  engineer,  Harm&n  Indvutn^s,  Bolivar; 
Michael  Maccoby,  Director.  Harvard  Project; 
E.  T.  Michael,  regional  director,  0AW;  Lubie 
Overton,   President,   Local    130   OAW;    Davl( 
Rlesman.  Harvard  University;  Befa  Stephan 
sky,  Director.  W.  E.  Upjohn  Instltiite  for  Em 
ployment    Research;     and    Elnar 
Watt  Research  Institute.  Oslo. 


Thorsrud, 


During  the  summer,  e:.periments  were  ex- 
panded to  Include  about  60  people  in  the 
three  departments.  Under  the  direction  of 
Sanford  Berlin,  Vice-President  of  Harman 
International  Industries,  the  top  manage- 
ment of  the  plant  also  developed  a  new,  co- 
operative mode  of  work  which  helped  support 
the  project's  development. 

In  early  September  1974,  a  group  of  work- 
ers, managers,  and  UAW  officials  visited  fac- 
tories in  Sweden  and  Norway  as  a  means  of 
gaining  ideas  for  the  project.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  participants  from  Boli- 
var considered  the  major  benefit  of  the  trip 
in  observing  problems  that  could  be  avoided. 
One  result  was  the  request  by  management 
that  the  project  remain  in  the  plant  until 
all  departments  are  part  of  the  program. 

During  the  fall,  pressure  grew  from  work- 
ers outside  the  experiments  to  be  included. 
In  Jantiary  1975,  it  was  decided  to  expand  the 
project  gradually  to  Include  the  whole  fac- 
tory. This  was  done  by  means  of  creating  a 
"core  group"  in  each  department  to  analyze 
work  and  develop  ideas  for  improvements. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Working  Commit- 
tee, top  management,  and  UAW  officials  dis- 
cussed the  issue  of  what  to  do  with  earned 
idle  time.  This  Issue  was  resolved  by  a 
formula  which  allows  workers  and  foremen 
in  each  deptu^ment  to  propose  a  plan  for 
how  such  time  will  be  used.  The  plan  must 
be  approved  by  the  Working  Committee.  This 
formula  Itself  was  approved  through  the  col- 
lective bargaining  procedure,  thus  reaffirm- 
ing the  union's  role  In  determining  rewards. 
The  guidelines  for  departments  suggest 
that  earned  Idle  time  may  be  used  to  leave 
early,  to  discuss  work-related  matters,  or  to 
be  used  In  courses  of  instruction.* 

The  newest  development  in  the  program 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  the 
factory.  This  grew  out  of  the  experimental 
groups  which  asked  for  courses  in  subjects 
ranging  from  industrial  engineering  to  first- 
aid  and  typing.  These  courses  were  held  at 
the  factory  during  time  gained  by  workers 
due  to  experimental  Improvements  In  work 
methods.  The  cotirses  at  the  school  are  those 
petitioned  for  by  workers.  In  some  cases, 
workers  and  managers  are  the  teachers.  The 
school  has  the  cooperation  of  the  Harde- 
man County  vocational  education  program 
which  pays  teachers  of  approved  courses.  A 
new  full-time  school  coordinator,  Loren 
Parmer,  has  been  approved  by  the  Education 
Conamlttee  composed  of  representatives  of 
management,  the  union,  and  the  project 
staff. 

It  stiould  be  noted  that  the  company  waa 
hard-hit  by  the  down-turn  in  the  auto  In- 
dustry. A  third  of  the  workforce  was  laid- 
off  during  December  and  January.  Yet,  the 
project  was  not  abandoned  by  either  the 
company  or  the  workers,  and  in  fact  it  was 
expanded  and  developed.  A  main  reason  for 
this  was  the  new  spirit  of  communication 
and  good  faith.  Management  kept  the  work- 
ers fully  Informed  about  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  the  workers  accepted  the  facts  of 
economic  necessity.  The  company  and  un- 
ion Jointly  sent  a  letter  to  lald-off  workers 
inviting  their  participation  In  the  school, 
and  some  have  taken  advantage  of  the  offer. 
The  Next  Year 
The  goals  for  the  project  in  the  coming 
year  July  1,  1976-~June  30,  1976,  are: 

(1)  To  establish  the  work  Improvement 
programs  in  every  department  of  the  factory. 

(2)  To  develop  the  school  as  an  on -going 
institution,  including  building  class-rooms, 
developing  a  faculty  (with  a  seminar  on 
teaching),  establishing  ties  with  the  county 
and  state  institutions  (such  as  Memphis 
State  University  which  has  offered  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  school) . 

•It  was  decided  not  to  allow  workers  to 
gain  a  financial  bonus  by  increasing  output 
above  the  standard,  because,  at  the  present 
time,  this  would  lead  to  loss  of  Jobs. 


(3)  To  train  managers  and  workers  to  take 
over  the  program  and  run  it  by  themselves. 

(4)  To  communicate  o\ir  methods  to  rep- 
resentatlves  from  other  companies  and  un- 
ions who  are  now  beginning  to  request  inforl 
matlon  and  want  to  visit  Bolivar. 

(5)  To  write  the  history  of  the  project 
and  publish  scientific  findings  concerning 
the  relationship  between  wOTk  and  humu 
development. 

National  Qttautt  of  Work  Center  Project 
AT  THE  Tennessee  Vallet  AuTHORrrr 
Transmission  Pi.anning  and  Enmneemko 
Division,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

The  establishment  at  TVA  of  a  Quality  of 
Work  Experimental  Project  was  the  result  of 
conversations  in  mld-1973  between  Messrs. 
Arthur  H.  Allen,  Head  of  the  Employee  De- 
velopment  staff  of  the  Division  of  Personnel 
of  the  Authority,  Robert  H.  Betts,  Director 
of  Personnel  for  the  Authority,  and  Ted  Mills 
Director  of  the  Quality  of  Work  Program! 
In  those  Initial  discussions,  no  specific  divi- 
sion was  yet  identified;  the  exploration  in- 
volved the  Quality  of  Work  notion  as  applied 
to  TVA.  After  several  discussions.  It  was 
agreed  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Betts,  and  Mills  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  a  Project  in  tbe 
Power  Production  Division  of  the  Authority, 
whose  employees  were  Involved  In  running 
TVA's  power  stations. 

A  meeting  was  arranged  with  all  the  line 
and  staff  managers  of  that  Division,  who 
approved  the  undertaking  of  an  Experi- 
mental Project.  Since  xmlon  participation  Is 
required  In  all  Quality  of  Work  Experimental 
Projects,  the  next  meeting  was  with  the 
Trades  &  Labor  Council  and  Salary  Policy 
Employee  Panel  (SPEP),  a  consortium  repre- 
senting all  unions  Involved  in  the  TVA.  For 
many  Internal  reasons,  the  Trades  &  Labor 
Council,  which  represents  the  blue-collar 
workers  In  TVA,  declined  participation  In 
an  Experimental  Project,  which  meant  the 
proposed  Project  in  the  Power  Production 
Division  would  not  materialize. 

At  the  same  meeting,  however,  representa- 
tives of  the  many  white  collar  unions  in  TVA 
expressed  strong  Interest  m  participation  in 
an  Experimental  Project.  Representatives  of 
the  TVAEA  and  OPEIU  suggested  designa- 
tion of  the  Transmission.  Planning  and  En- 
gineering Division  as  a  potential  site  for  an 
experimental  project.  At  the  instigation  of 
Messrs.  Betts  and  Allen,  Mr.  Charles  Winn, 
Manager  of  the  Division,  Mr.  William  Ensign, 
Personnel  Manager  of  the  Division,  and  Mr. 
James  Byerley,  a  representative  of  TVAKA, 
attended  a  Quality  of  Work  Conference  in 
Chicago  on  December  9,  1973.  where  they  met 
Mr.  Mills,  and  discussed  the  potential  of  an 
Experimental  Project  In  their  division.  It 
was  agreed  that  Mr.  Mills  would  come  to 
Chattanooga  (headquarters  of  the  TP&E  Di- 
vision) to  meet  with  managers  and  union 
leaders  of  the  Division,  and  with  the  Divi- 
sion's Cooperative  Conference  itself.  On 
March  11.  1974,  Mr.  MUls  visited  Chatta- 
nooga, as  planned,  and  met,  separately  with 
representatives  of  the  unions,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  management.  In  these  sep- 
arate sessions,  each  party  agreed  to  enter 
into  the  Experiment  if  the  other  party 
agreed,  and  also  separately  agreed,  if  the 
other  party  agreed,  to  waive  prohlbltton  of 
Cooperative  Conference  examination  of  "ne- 
gotiable "  matters.  At  a  third  meeting  of  the 
Cooperative  Conference.  In  which  both  man- 
agement and  union  representatives  were 
present,  it  was  agr«ed  (In  a  Cooperative  (con- 
ference, agreement  Is  by  consensus,  not  vote) 
that  the  Division  would  enter  into  a  Quality 
of  Work  Experimental  Project,  if  funding  to 
furnish  the  services  of  a  team  of  consultant 
experts  could  be  secured.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing. It  was  agreed  that  the  Cooperative  con- 
ference would  appoint  a  "select  committee" 
which  would  determine  whether  a  "Quality 
of  Work  Committee"  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Cooperative  Conference,  or  whethsr 
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t  reconstituted  Cooperative  Conference  It- 
self would  become  the  quality  of  work  com- 
mittee. 

On  March  16,  1974,  the  labor -management 
Select  Committee  of  the  (Conference  met  and 
by  consensus  decided  that  the  Quality  of 
Work  committee  wo\.ild  be  separate  from  the 
Conference  Itself,  but  would  report  to  the 
Conference  its  recommendations. 

On  March  14,  1974,  in  Knoxville,  Mr.  Mills 
met  with  Howard  Coughlln,  International 
President  of  the  OPIEU,  and  gained  his 
sanction  for  his  union's  participation  in  the 
experiment.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Winn, 
director  of  the  TP&E  Division  and  Mr.  Mills 
met  with  Lynn  Seeber,  General  Manager  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  simi- 
larly received  his  approval  and  endorsement 
of  the  Project  In  the  TP&E  Division. 

Both  local  union  and  management  rep- 
resentatives had  agreed  to  commence  the 
Project;  sanction  for  its  commencement  from 
the  highest  levels  of  management  and  the 
union  had  been  secured.  In  the  meetings  In 
Chattanooga  on  March  11,  both  labor  and 
management  participants  In  the  conference 
had  supported  Mr.  Mills'  suggestion  that  the 
selection  of  the  expert  consulting  team  be 
assigned  to  the  Project  should  be  made  by 
the  Project's  Quality  of  Work  Committee, 
from  candidates  recommended  by  NQWC. 

Prom  March  15  through  July  25.  1974.  there 
were  meetings  scheduled  by  the  Quality  of 
Work  Committee  both  to  establish  Itself  and 
Its  operating  procedures  and  to  interview 
the  various  consultants  recommended.  On 
July  25.  the  Committee  decided  In  favor  of 
the  consultant  services  of  Arthur  D.  Little 
Company,  and  transmitted  their  choice  to 
NQWC  for  action. 

PROJECT    HISTORY 

The  TVA  project  became  an  "official" 
NQWC  project — Joining  NQWC's  Rushton 
and  Bolivar  projects  as  #3 — on  September  10, 
1974  m  the  first  meeting  of  the  TP&E  Quality 
of  Work  Committee  with  the  consultant 
Committee  with  the  consultant  team  from 
ADL. 

The  first  task  the  Quality  of  Work  Com- 
mittee (composed  of  7  union  and  5  manage- 
ment individuals)  assigned  Itself  was  an 
Intensive  examination — or  analysts — of  work 
practices  in  the  TP&E  Division,  which  lasted 
three  months  through  December,  1974.  ADL 
and  Committee  members  amassed  a  list  of 
171  critical  observations  by  workers  and 
managers  about  the  Division's  ways  of  per- 
forming work.  The  list  Included  matters  of 
pay.  supervision,  organization,  management, 
and  scores  of  small  technical  aspects  of  work 
performance  which  might  be  Improved, 
changed,  revised,  or  eliminated. 

On  December  16.  1974,  at  a  5-day-and- 
nlght  workshop  In  a  local  motel,  the  Quality 
of  Work  Committee  and  ADL  met  to 
examine  and  prioritize  the  171  action  posl- 
bmtles  for  workplace  change.  Those  which 
were  considered  "barriers"  to  better  perform- 
ance were  first  identified,  and  given  first 
priority.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  an  action 
study  for  change  Implementation  had  been 
mapped  by  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  following  week,  the  scores  of  flip-chart 
work  sheets  used  by  the  Committee  were  dis- 
played In  a  room  on  TP&E  office  premises, 
to  acquaint  all  members  of  the  Division — 
employees  and  managers — with  the  nature 
of  the  matters  discussed  and  decisions  made. 
The  "analysis  phase"  was  essentially  ended 
and  the  "implementation  phase"  ready  to 
begin. 

One  of  the  principal  decisions  made  at  the 
December  workshop  was  to  proliferate  the 
QOW  Committee  throughout  the  Division, 
through  formation  of  labor-management 
subcommittees,  or  task  forces,  each  with  an 
assignment,  in  a  given  "barrier"  area,  to 
report  back  to  the  QOW  Committee  with 
specific  change  recommendations. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  principal  resistance 
to  what  was  occurring  swiftly  In  the  Division 
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came  neither  from  the  unions  or  top  man- 
agement of  the  Division  or  TVA  Itself.  It 
came  from  many  middle  managers  (branch 
chiefs)  who  perceived,  with  some  accuracy, 
that  the  changes  being  explored  radically 
altered  their  traditional  authoritarian  power 
base  and  former  decision-making  preroga- 
tives, now  subject  to  worker-participatory 
examination  and  change. 

Also  not  surprisingly,  a  new  sense  of 
dynamism  and  freedom  began  to  permeate 
the  entire  division,  as  task  force  delibera- 
tions In  twelve  hitherto  "closed"  areas  of 
operations  and  procedures  began  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  Division  employees  In  assaying 
specific  dally  performance  criteria. 

By  April,  1975,  several  of  the  task  forces 
had  reported  back  major  specific  change 
recommendations  to  the  QOW  Committee, 
Including  switchyard  design,  employee  per- 
formance appraisals,  reorganization  of  field 
surveyors,  redundancy  In  TP&E  and  Power 
Systems  Operations,  environmental  problems, 
decision  ladders  and  procedures,  organiza- 
tion change,  and  employee  utilization.  As  of 
April  1,  some  74  of  the  Division's  400  total 
employees  were  directly  Involved  in  some  as- 
I>ect  of  the  quality  of  work  program. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
Senator  Nunn  who  recognized  the  Im- 
portance that  this  efifort  would  have 
across  America.  I  join  him  in  that  com- 
mitment to  all  working  Americans  in 
automobile  plants,  in  dry  cleaning  estab- 
lishments, and  pumping  gas  stations. 
This  legislation,  I  feel,  will  be  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  industrial  harmony 
and  the  rebuilding  of  productivity 
through  the  50  States.  I  commend  both 
Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Nunn,  along 
with  Senator  Javits,  whose  Intercession 
paved  the  way  for  union  acceptance  of 
this  proposal. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Dli- 
nois  has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  for  a  very 
brief  remark  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  key  to  this  bill.  The  greatest  thing 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  and  the 
greatest  thing  the  Senate  can  do  is  look 
at  the  Federal  Government  itself  as  to 
how  it  is  impeding  productivity  in  this 
Nation. 

That  is  the  single  greatest  thing  that 
can  be  done. 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  emphasizing  that  point  and  thank  him 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  I  am  informed  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  also.  So  if  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  can  use  as  little  time  as  possi- 
ble, I  think  we  probably  will  accept  his 
well-worded  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  16,  line  9,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  16,  line  13,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  ":  and". 

On  page  16,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(15)  study  the  effects  of  materials  avaU- 
ablllty  upon  productivity  growth.". 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  10  minutes  to  each  side 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Ten  minutes  to 
each  side  on  the  amendment? 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  brief.  It  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  sides  of  the  ai^le,  the 
floor  managers. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  (jreorgia,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  others  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  developing  this  legislation  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  multitude  of 
problems  which  face  us  today,  faltering 
productivity  has  probably  received  the 
least  amount  of  attention.  Yet,  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  our  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  over  the  years  has  been  the 
growth  in  the  productivity  of  our  work 
force.  By  increasing  our  productivity  the 
average  American  has  been  able  to  ac- 
quire a  greater  share  of  our  national 
wealth  than  would  have  been  possible 
under  other  circumstances. 

The  fruits  of  our  expanding  produc- 
tivity have  been  beneficial  to  us  in  more 
than  one  way.  During  a  time  when  infla- 
tion is  stealing  our  purchasing  power  a 
rising  rate  of  productivity  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  offsetting  the  Increasing 
costs.  Without  adequate  productivity 
growth,  wage  Increases  are  neutralized 
by  higher  prices  and  wage  earners  find 
themselves  having  to  make  painful  ad- 
justments to  lower  standards  of  living. 

Productivity  growth  has  varied  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year,  although  on 
the  average  our  economy  has  expe- 
rienced a  growth  in  productivity.  For 
example,  the  rate  of  increase  was  3.5 
percent  from  1960  to  1965  but  fell  to  1.9 
percent  from  1965  to  1970.  However,  these 
fluctuations  demonstrate  that  we  are 
capable  of  achieving  and  sustaining  high 
levels  of  productivity  growth  over  long 
periods  of  time.  This  in  itself  indicates 
that  there  is  positive  action  we  can  take 
to  influence  the  factors  affecting  the 
rate  of  growth.  Until  now  we  have  not 
approached  this  problem  in  an  organized 
and  consistent  manner.  Instead,  we  have 
left  the  process  to  chance  and  the  result 
has  been  the  wide  differences  in  produc- 
tivity growth  which  we  now  see  in  the 
statistics.  The  bill  before  us  today,  S. 
2195,  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  in  a  constructive 
manner  which  will  benefit  all  Americans 
now  and  in  the  future.  By  creating  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life  we  will  estab- 
lish a  focal  point  which  will  collect  the 
existing  information  and  knowledge  we 
have  relating  to  productivity  growth, 
review  and  evaluate  it  and  then  dissem- 
inate its  findings  to  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  both  public  and  private. 

An  Important  facet  of  productivity — 
and  one  which  Is  recognized  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  bill's  objectives — is  the  avail- 
ability of  basic  industrial  raw  materials. 
The  machinery  left  idle  for  lack  of  re- 
placement parts,  the  goods  Incomplete 
for  want  of  a  small  piece,  the  manufac- 
tured Item  unproduced  as  a  result  of 
materials  imavailablllty,  and  the  rework- 
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ing  of  manufacturing  macliinery  and 
processes  necessitated  by  the  use  of 
lower  grade  or  substitute  resources  do 
little  to  enhance  product! /ity.  Con- 
versely, the  oversupply  of  ma  berlals  In  a 
declining  economy  offers  sma  1  incentive 
to  pursue  the  productivity  ch  iracteristic 
of  a  healthy  economy  and  ei^ential  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  most  businesses. 
The  availability  and  priciig  of  ma- 
terials, of  course,  impact  upon  our  econ- 
omy and  society  more  at  cei  tain  times 
than  others.  In  times  of  ec<  nomic  ex- 
laansion  and  growth,  resource  5  often  are 
strained,  prices  exaggerated;  ii  i  periods  of 
depression  and  recession,  materials  are 
generally  readily  available  at  lowered 
prices.  The  objective,  however  should  be 
to  manage  these  cyclical  moies  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  do  not  induly  dis- 
rupt our  manufacturing  proc»ses,  con- 
tribute to  dislocations  in  ou-  economy 
and  lead  to  lowered  productivity. 

In  1974,  as  a  member  of  I  he  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
that  initiated  this  legislation,  was  priv- 
ileged to  conduct  hearings  or  materials 
availability  and  pricing.  Botii  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  and  minsrity  floor 
managers  of  this  bill  participated  in 
those  hearings.  Perhaps  they  remember 
the  testimony  of  the  witne&i  who  re- 
ferred to  the  expensive  piece  of  equip- 
ment which  could  not  be  finish  ;d  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  a  small  piece 
costing  only  cents — or  of  the  w  tness  who 
told  of  going  out  in  the  m(  rnings  to 
check  the  overnight  dehveries  n  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  company 
could  use  its  workers  that  daj . 

These  are  not  situations  to  n  lish.  They 
are  not  desirable  for  our  econc  my  or  our 
business  community.  They  ar<  contrary 
to  efforts  to  increase  product!  aty.  I  be- 
lieve, consequently,  that  it  wou  d  be  most 
useful  for  the  Center  which  is  to  review 
this  important  area  of  productivity  to 
include  in  their  deliberations  ( onsidera- 
tion  of  the  role  that  the  availa  bility  and 
pricing  of  our  basic  materials —such  as 
iron  and  steel,  aluminum  and  a  host  of 
other  resources — play  in  produi  ;tivity.  As 
I  mentioned  previously,  the  siimiflcance 
of  these  resources  is  acknowled  fed  in  the 
bill's  statement  of  intent.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  go  a  step  fuither  and 
specify  that  the  relationship  be  ;ween  the 
availability  or  unavailability  ol  raw  ma- 
terials and  productivity  will  he  explored 
by  the  Center.  My  amendment  would 
simply  direct  the  Center  to  unc  ertake  as 
one  of  its  specific  functions  th(  study  of 
the  effects  of  materials  availi  Jollity  on 
production  by  growth.  In  this  w  ly  we  can 
assure  that  this  potentially  cri  jcal  area 
will  receive  the  full  and  complete 
scrutiny  which  my  investigations  show 
that  it  deserves. 

Recent  statistics  reveal  thai  the  old 
problem  of  Inflation  is  still  v(  ry  much 
with  us  and  will  probably  beccme  more 
pronounced  as  our  economic  recovery 
progresses.  Unless  we  are  to  s;and  idly 
by  while  we  watch  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  average  citizen  go  down  the 
drain,  we  must  commit  ourselv^  to  flght 
the  flres  of  inflation  as  aggreisively  as 
possible.  I  believe  that  this 
amended,  will  give  us  another 
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bill,    as 
effective 


weapon  in  this  battle,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
the  amendment  and  I  worked  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  on  this  particu- 
lar measure.  Certainly,  from  my  point 
of  view.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  minority,  we  fully  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  fully  support  it 
and  express  deep  appreciation  to  our 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
act  on  the  amendment,  I  have  some  time 
on  the  amendment,  I  yield  on  my  time 
on  the  amendment  such  time  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  may  need. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill,  recognizing  that  it  has  a  very 
good  sound  to  it.  I  spent  a  good  part  of 
my  life  in  business  and  I  have  haturally 
maintained  an  interest  in  business  since 
I  have  been  in  politics. 

I  note  that  part  of  the  bill  wants  to 
study  policies  which  impede  the  pro- 
ductive performance  and  efficiency  of  the 
American  economy,  and  yet  another  part 
would  say  It  is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  goverimients,  to  use 
all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in- 
cluding financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance, to  stimulate  a  rate  of  productivity 
growth. 

No  one  can  argue,  Mr.  President,  with 
those  ideas  or  those  goals.  But  let  us  face 
It:  The  American  businessman  today  is 
literally  being  put  out  of  business  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  being  put  out 
of  business  by  the  multiplicity  of  regu- 
latory agencies  which  now  hold  him 
back. 

We  have  had  very  little  capital  growth 
in  this  country.  That  cannot  be  blamed 
on  the  corporations.  It  cannot  be  blamed 
on  the  small  businessman.  It  can  be 
blamed  mostly  upon  the  Government  and 
to  some  extent,  I  might  say,  on  the 
growth  of  the  union  power  over  the 
Congress. 

I  read  an  editorial  the  other  day  ask- 
ing. Is  the  United  States  going  the  way 
of  Great  Britain?  Great  Britain  is  now 
practically  bankrupt  because  the  labor 
unions  have  taken  over.  We  see  In  our 
great  cities  in  this  country  today,  with 
the  exception  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  I 
might  say,  cities  that  are  in  danger  of 
bankruptcy  because  of  their  having  been 
forced  to  adopt  policies  which  are  strict- 
ly agaiivst  the  wise  operation  of  any  biisi- 
ness  or  government. 

I  have  been  arguing  this  case  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  since  the  early  1950's, 
that  we  have  not  had  enough  reinvest- 
ment; we  have  not  had  enough  profit  in 
this  rtountry  to  encourage  people  to  take 
a  piece  of  that  profit  and  put  it  back  into 
a  new  building,  a  new  store.  Improvement 
by  the  purchase  of  machinery,  so  that 
more  men  and  women  might  be  employed. 
There  is  no  way  the  Government  can 
create  these  things.  They  have  been  trj-- 
ing  it  ever  since  Lord  Keynes  came  over 
here  in  the  middle  1930's  and,  in  my 
opinion,  did  more  damage  to  the  Ameri- 


can economy  than  any  one  person  has 
ever  done. 

The  Federal  Government  has  to  get 
out  of  the  hair  of  American  business.  We 
have  to  start  ending  by  legislative  flat 
the  agencies  that  we  now  have. 

I  recognize  that  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation.  I  have  listened  to  these 
purposes  for  nearly  22  years  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  Congress  stand  up  and 
abolish  one  regulatory  agency.  It  now  re- 
quires— I  think  as  of  last  year — $180  mil- 
lion just  to  fill  out  the  forms,  some  16 
million  forms  that  American  business- 
men are  required  to  fill  out  and  mail  to 
Washington  each  year. 

Mr.  PERCY.  WiU  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Lord  wlU 
speak  above  and  say,  'Goldwater,  this 
will  end  the  agencies,"  I  would  vote  for 
it,  but  I  have  been  around  here  too  long 
I  think  I  will  be  here  to  hold  my  good 
friends  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia  to 
their  promise  to  oppose  this  because  they 
will  not  see  any  change. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  one  agency  we 
abolished  last  month,  the  Federal  Min- 
ing Review  Board.  That  was  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced. We  are  taking  them  as  fast  as  we 
can,  one  by  one.  We  are  trying  to  elimi- 
nate as  much  Government  regulation  as 
we  possibly  can.  I  assure  the  Senator  on 
this  particular  section  he  has  mentioned 
that  Robert  Galvin,  of  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  Arizona.  Motorola,  sat 
down  with  me  on  a  weekend  and  we 
worked  on  this  section  to  see  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  we  should  increase 
productivity.  He  is  now  working  on  a 
matter  where  it  is  the  pohcy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  we  create  capital  in  the 
private  sector  and  have  laws  that  will 
enable  us  to  do  so  because  of  the  capital 
shortage  that  wfe  are  facing.  But  he  felt 
very  strongly  about  this  section.  It  was 
worked  out  in  intimate  detail  with  him 
and  his  advisers.  I  am  very  happy  to  at- 
tribute a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this 
particular  section  establishing  a  Federal 
national  policy  including  the  agencies  of 
goverrunent.  State,  local,  and  Federal,  as 
a  matter  that  we  should,  as  a  policy,  move 
toward  increasing  our  productivity.  An 
honest  day's  pay  and  an  honest  day's 
work  is  the  principle  underlying  thl« 
whole  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  said,  that 
sounds  great.  It  sounds  like  free  beer, 
wide  roads,  and  mother  love.  But  I  have 
been  around  this  place  too  long.  The  Sen- 
ator has  eliminated  one  agency.  I  think 
that  is  great,  one  agency  in  40  years.  We 
did  85  percent  of  the  Hoover  report.  If 
we  had  just  done  the  15  percent  left  we 
would  not  have  the  trouble  we  are  in 
today. 

The  Senator  mentioned  our  good  friend 
Bob  Galvin.  Why  did  he  have  to  build 
factories  in  Korea?  Because  he  caimot 
make  any  money  in  the  United  States 
operating  as  he  does  with  the  tremendous 
competition  mostly  from  Japan  and  their 
lower  wage  scales  which  some  day  wiD 
balance  out.  I  am  not  worried  about  lower 
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wage  scales  elsewhere.  I  am  worried 
about  the  tremendous  regulations  on  a 
man  like  Bob  Galvin  and  Motorola.  I 
could  recite  ad  Infinitum  what  he  has  to 
put  up  with  in  the  construction  of  one 
radar. 

My  good  friend  from  Chicago  has  been 
one  of  the  most  prominent  businessmen 
in  this  country  and  can  certainly  re- 
member the  days  when  every  time  we 
turned  a  crank  on  a  Bell  and  Howell 
camera  about  16  Government  reports  fell 
out  of  the  other  end. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  just  as  a  matter 
of  habit.  I  have  yet  to  see  this  body  or 
the  other  body  show  any  indication  that 
we  are  going  to  stand  up  and  say  to  the 
American  union  movement  "You  have 
gone  far  enough"  or  to  say  to  the  bureau- 
crats aowntown  "You  have  gone  far 
erou^h.  We  are  going  to  start  chopping 
you  off." 

We  will  not  do  that.  They  will  cMne 
waiting  up  on  this  Hill  and  just  tell  us, 
"No." 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  I  hate  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  GOI'DWATER.  I  am  all  throneh. 

Mr  NUNN.  I  assured  the  majority 
leader  that  we  would  vote  on  this  at 
12:30  and  we  did  have  a  20-minute  time 
limitation. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  brief  response 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  shares  all 
of  the  frustrations  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

A  vote  of  no  on  this  particular  bill 
would  indicate  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  was  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
Commission  which  everyone  agrees 
should  be  abolished.  I  would  say  the  Sen- 
ator should  carefully  reconsider  his  no 
vote.  No  one  thinks  the  Commission  is 
doing  the  job.  The  bill  does  not  create  a 
new  agency  but  restructures  one  which 
is  not  working.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  wo'old  not  want  his  constituents 
to  think  that  he  wanted  to  continue  an 
agency  that  everyone  knows  would  not 
be  doing  a  job. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
as  being  one  of  the  fine.st  Senators  who 
has  come  to  this  body  in  my  lifetime  but 
I  did  not  know  he  was  so  cute.  The  peo- 
ple of  Arizona  know  exactly  why  I  am 
voting  against  it.  If  I  believed  with  him, 
I  would  join  him.  But  1  year  from  now 
I  will  ask,  "What  have  you  stopped"  and 
the  Senator  will  say,  "Nothing." 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  may  join  together  at 
that  point  in  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  30  seconds  I  can  report 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  an  opti- 
mistic note.  We  started  with  the  objective 
in  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee of  trying  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Presidential  commissions  and  commit- 
tees that  consume  $75  million  a  year.  We 
devised  a  method  by  which  they  have  to 
get  renewed,  and  in  the  last  year  we  have 
eliminated  30  of  them  at  considerable 
savings  to  the  Government.  We  share  the 
philosophy  and  objective  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  expressed.  We  are 
making  a  little  progress.  We  have  a  lot 
more  room  to  go,  but  we  are  along  the 
same  road. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 
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After  that.  I  believe  we  already  have  an 
order  for  a  roUcall  vote.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life.  The  puiTxee  of 
this  legislation,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  Is  to  establish  a  national  policy 
to  encourage  productivity  growth  in  aU 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  to  promote 
efforts  to  improve  the  rate  of  national 
productivity  growth. 

The  decline  in  our  productivity  over 
the  past  decade  has  significantly  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  problems  we 
are  experiencing  today.  Oiu-  decreasing 
productivity,  combined  with  spiraling  In- 
flation, has  greatly  affected  the  standard 
of  living  In  the  United  States,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

The  rate  of  productivity  growth  In  the 
United  States  has  declined  in  4  of  the 
past  6  years.  In  recent  years  the  United 
States  has  fallen  to  ninth  place  among 
the  dozen  leading  Industrialized  nations 
In  the  rate  of  productivity  Increase, 
weakening  our  competitive  position  in 
world  markets. 

One  of  the  nations  outstripping  us  is 
Japan.  Under  prodding  from  the  United 
States.  Japan's  government  in  the  mid- 
1950's  established  a  national  productivity 
center,  and  from  1970  to  1974.  produc- 
tivity In  Japan  increased  43  percent.  In 
comparison,  the  U.S.  productivity  rate 
increased  only  8.4  percent  during  that 
period,  and  1974  showed  the  first  produc- 
tivity decUne  in  this  country  in  27  years. 

This  bill  will  not  set  up  a  new  bureauc- 
racy. Instead,  it  will  set  up  a  single  Gov- 
ernment focal  point  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties in  all  sectors  of  the  economy  to  Im- 
prove productivity  growth. 

The  new  productivity  center  will 
gather,  analyze,  and  disseminate  produc- 
tivity information  and  fully  utilize  the 
talents  and  skills  available  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  bill 
Is  designed  to  break  down  the  Govern- 
ment rules,  regulations,  and  policies 
which  Impede  the  productive  perform- 
ance and  efficiency  of  the  American 
economy. 

This  legislation  specifically  directs  the 
productivity  center  to  review  and  Iden- 
tify all  Federal  laws  and  regulations,  and 
recommend  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress legislation  to  reform  policies  which 
adversely  affect  our  productivity  growth. 
I  believe  that  our  free  enterprise  system 
has  become  bogged  down  by  excessive 
Government  regulations,  many  of  them 
devised  by  unelected  bureaucrats.  Gov- 


ernment should  not  control  our  lives.  We 
should  control  Government.  And  this 
legislation  is  the  first  step  that  is  neces- 
sary to  regain  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  legislation  will  encourage 
labor,  business,  and  Government  to  work 
in  unison  to  improve  this  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity and  working  conditions.  Only 
through  increased  productivity  can  this 
countr>'  maintain  and  increase  employ- 
ment opportimities,  stabilize  the  cost  of 
living,  and  provide  job  security  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  increased  attention  to  problems  of 
productivity  in  Government  as  well  as 
the  private  sector,  which  the  creation  of 
the  National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quahty  of  Working  Life  will  bring  about. 
The  previous  Commission,  while  a  good 
first  step,  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge  we  face  in  the  current  eco- 
nomic climate.  Productivity  is  of  increas- 
ing concern  in  an  era  of  expensive  energy 
and  balance  of  pasmients  difficulties.  In 
dealing  with  our  world  economic  situa- 
tion, we  need  to  raise  our  rate  of  growth 
of  productivity  to  match  that  of  our  ma- 
jor trading  partners  and  competitors. 

Especially  welcome  is  the  coordination 
the  National  Center  is  instructed  to  en- 
courage among  Government,  labor,  and 
management  in  effecting  the  required 
productivity  increases  while  avoiding 
shocks  to  jobs  and  employment  patterns, 
and  the  emphasis  placed  on  lat)or-man- 
agement  cooperating  in  matters  of  em- 
ployee morale.  I  look  forward  to  the 
success  of  the  National  Center  in  promot- 
ing a  new  awareness  of  the  benefits  to 
labor,  management,  and  the  consuming 
pubhc,  that  regtilatory  reform  and  in- 
creased productivity  will  bring. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  3 
minutes  remaining.  Does  the  Senator 
care  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BiDENi .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnxj- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  tMr. 
McGee*.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
•  Mr.  Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke>.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF^are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen ^  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr. 
HtTMPHREY  •  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each  vote 
"yea."         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska    (Mr.  Curtis >, 


Mr 
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the  Senator  from  Arizona  (. 
the   Senator   from   Oregon 
FJXLD),  the  Senator  from  i 
Pack  WOOD) ,  and  the  Senator . 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarilj 

I  also  announce  that  the 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Case),   and   the   Senator 
(Mr.  Hatfield;   would  each 

The  result  was 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


Fannin) , 

<Mr.    Hat- 

Ofegon  (Mr. 

om  Alaska 
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present  and 
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1  ote  "yea." 

66, 
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(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  379  Lig.) 


AtMurezk 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brcxjke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Culver 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Pong 
Pord 


Bellmen 

Bumpers 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Oam 

Glenn 

Qoldwater 


YEAS — M 

Gravel  Nelion 

Grimn  NuJ  n 

Hansen  Pas  ore 
Hart,  Gary  W.     Pea  son 

Haskell  Pell 

Hathaway  Pen  y 

Hruska  Pro:  an  Ire 

Huddleston  Rar  dolph 

Inouye  Rot  i 

Jackson  Sch  Felker 

Javiu  Scoi  t 

Johnston  Spa  km 

Kennedy  8U1  rord 

Leahy  stei  ais 

Mansfield  Stei  enson 

Mathlas  Syni  Ington 

McClure  — 
McGovem 

Mclntyre  Tuiiey 

Metcalf  Well  ker 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 

NAYS— 16 

Helms  Thuimond 

Laxalt  Tow  ir 

McClellan 

Morgan 

Scott. 

WUUam  L. 
Stone 


.Hugh 
(lan 


Taft 
TaU  kadF:e 


You  ig 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


AUen 
Bayb 
Blden 
Case 

<3urtl« 
Fannin 


Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holllnga 

Humphrey 

Long 

Magnuson 


Hart,  Philip  A.    McGee 

So  the  bill  (8.  2195)  was 
follows : 

8.  2195 


An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Productivity  and  Quality  of 
to  provide  for  a  review  of  the 
of  all   Federal   agencies   IncU 
mentation  of  all  Federal  laws, 
and  policies  which  Impede  the  , 
performance  and  efficiency  of  the 
economy;    to    encourage    Joint 
dustry.  and  Government  efforts 
national   productivity   and    the 
of  working  conditions;  to  i 

eral  policy  with  respect  to 

ductlvlty  growth  and  Improved 
of  human  resources  In  the 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  > 
of  Representatives  of  the   United 
America   In   Congress   assembled, 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natlona 
tlvlty  and  QuaUty  of  Worklns 
1975".  * 


Lie 


that — 


TITLE   I— FINDINGS.   PUBPOSI 
POLICY;   DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds 

(1)  the  rate  of  productivity  grovdtb 
United  SUtes  has  declined 
the  past  six  years; 

(2)  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  »,., 
growth  has  contributed  to  Inflatlo 
nomic  stagnation,  and  to 
ployment; 


durlni ; 
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(3)  since  1966,  the  rat©  of  productivity 
growth  of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
sistently lower  than  that  of  many  Industrial 
nations  In  the  world,  adversely  affecting  the 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States  In 
world  markets; 

(4)  growth  In  productivity  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  Is  essential  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  health  of  the  world  economy; 

(5)  growth  In  the  productivity  of  the 
Nation's  economy  is  essential  to  maintain 
and  Increase  employment,  to  stabUlz©  the 
cost  of  living  and  to  provide  Job  security; 

(6)  mounting  worldwide  materials  short- 
ages and  their  consequent  Inflationary  re- 
sults make  increased  efllclency  in  the 
Utilization  of  these  resources  of  ursent 
Importance; 

(7)  sharing  the  frulta  of  productivity  gains 
among  labor,  management,  and  owners  may 
considerably  influence  productivity; 

(8)  the  continued  development  of  Joint 
labor-management  efforts  to  provide  a 
liealthy  environment  for  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing can  make  a  slgnlflcant  contribution  to 
Improve  productivity  and  foster  Industrial 
peace; 

(9)  'actors  affecting  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity In  the  economy  Include  not  only  the 
status  of  technology  and  the  techniques  of 
management  but  also  the  role  of  the  worker 
In  the  production  process  and  the  conditions 
of  his  working  life; 

(10)  there  U  a  national  need  to  identify 
and  encourage  appropriate  appUcation  of 
capital  In  sectors  of  American  economic  ac- 
tivity In  order  to  Improve  productivity; 

(11)  there  Is  a  national  need  to  identify 
and  encourage  appropriate  application  of 
technology  in  all  sectors  of  American  eco- 
nomic activity  in  order  to  improve  produc- 
tivity; 

(12)  there  is  a  national  need  to  identify 
and  encourage  the  development  of  social 
economic,  scientlflc.  business,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernmental contributions  to  improve  produc- 
tivity growth,  and  Increased  economic  effec- 
tiveness In  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
the  United  States;  which  objectives  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  maximizing  private 
sector  and  State  and  local  development  of 
such  contributions; 

(13)  there  la  a  national  need  to  Identify, 
study,  and  revise  or  eliminate  the  laws,  regu- 
lations, policies,  and  procedures  which  ad- 
versely affect  productivity  growth  and  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  economy; 

(14)  there  is  a  national  need  to  "increase 
employment  security  through  such  activities 
as  manpower  planning,  skill-training  and 
retraining  of  workers.  Internal  work  force 
adjustments  to  avoid  worker  displacement, 
assistance  to  workers  facing  or  experiencing 
displacement,  and  all  other  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  which  seek  to  minimize  the 
human  costs  of  productivity  Improvement, 
thereby  diminishing  resistance  to  workplace 
change  and  Improving  productivity  growth; 

(15)  there  U  a  national  need  to  develop 
new  technologies  for  the  more  effective  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services; 

(16)  there  Is  a  national  need  to  encourage 
and  support  efforts  by  qualified  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  Identify  and  Inaugu- 
rate  programs   which   will   improve  produc- 

(17)  there  Is  a  national  need  to  develop 
precise,  standardized  measurements  of  pro- 
ductivity; and 

(18)  there  is  a  national  need  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  about  methods  and 
techniques  to  Improve  productivity. 

STATTMkNT    OF    FCKPOSK 

Sec.   102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
(1)    to  establish  a  national  policy  which 
win  encourage  productivity  growth  consistent 
with  needs  of  the  economy,  the  natural  en- 
vironment, and  the  needs,  right*,  and  best 


interests   of   management,   the   work   force, 
and  consiuners;   and 

(2)  to  establish  as  an  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  executive  branch  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Qtiality  of  Work- 
ing Life  to  focus,  coordinate,  and  promote 
efforts  to  improve  the  rate  of  productivltv 
growth.  ' 

POLICY 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
profound  impact  of  productivity  on  the  in- 
terrelations of  all  components  of  the  national 
economy,  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  coo^ 
eratlon  with  State  and  local  governments,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in- 
cluding financial  and  technical  assistance,  to 
stimulate  a  high  rate  of  productivity  growth. 

(b)  It  Is  the  continuing  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable 
means  to  Improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources 
to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  this  Act 

(c)  The  laws,  rtiles.  regulations,  and  poll- 
clee  of  the  United  States  shall  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to 
this  policy. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  the  term  "Center"  means  the  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Center; 

(3)  the  terms  "productivity  growth"  and 
"improved  productivity"  shall  be  interpreted 
to  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  improve- 
ments In  technology,  management  tech- 
niques, and  the  quality  of  working  life;  and 

(4)  the  term  "quality  of  working  life"  shall 
be  Interpreted  to  mean  the  conditions  ot 
work  relating  to  the  role  of  the  worker  in 
the  production  process. 

TITLE  n— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  PRO- 
DUCnVITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  WORKING 
LIFE  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  aa 
an  Independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  the  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life, 

BOARD    OP    D1RECT'->RS 


Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Center  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors,  to  be  comprised  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  a  Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(5)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service; 

(6)  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Center; 

(7)  not  less  than  three  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  qualified  private  Individuals  in  man- 
ufacturing and  service  Industries; 

(8)  not  less  than  five  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  qualified  private  Individuals  from 
labor  organizations; 

(9)  not  less  than  two  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  qualified  individuals  in  State  or  local 
governments; 

(10)  not  less  than  one  member  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  the  general  public; 

(11)  not  less  than  one  member  who  sliall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  qualified  Individuals  associated  with 
leading  institutions  of  higher  education;  and 
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(12)  such  other  qualified  members  from 
the  public  or  private  sectors  whom  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  appropriate  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
When  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  a  member  appointed  under  clauses 
i2),  (3),  (4),  and  (6)  shall  appoint  an 
appropriate  alternate  from  such  members 
Department  or  agency  to  represent  such 
member  at  that  meeting. 

(b)(1)  The  members  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed under  clauses  (7),  (8).  (9),  (10), 
(11),  and  any  private  sector  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (12)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  four-year 
term  coterminous  with  the  term  of  the 
President.  Members  other  than  members  ap- 
pointed under  such  clauses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  shall  serve  as  long 
as  such  member  is  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  represented  on  the  Board.  No  per- 
son shall  serve  as  an  acting  or  temporary 
member  in  positions  requiring  Senate  con- 
firmation including  that  of  Chairman,  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  three  months. 

(2)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man for  a  term  of  four  years  coterminous 
with  the  term  of  the  President.  In  appoint- 
ing a  Chairman,  the  President  may  appoint 
an  Individual  who  is  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.  If  that  officer  has  been  appointed  to 
his  current  position,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  if  such  Indi- 
vidual is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  such  Individual  may  be  appointed 
chairman  by  the  President  without  the  re- 
quirement of  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

(c)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that 
term. 

(d)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed under  clauses  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10), 
(11),  and  any  private  sector  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (12)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  compensated  at  the  daily 
rate  provided  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  including  travel  time,  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board. 

(2)  Other  members  of  the  Board,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chairman,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  he  Center  shall  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Board. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
as  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, except  if  the  (^airman  holds  some 
other  position  in  the  Federal  Government 
such  Individual  shall  be  compensated  as  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(e)(1)  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board,  not  to 
exceed  seven  members,  Including  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Center. 

(2)  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but 
•n  no  case  less  frequently  than  once  every 
ninety  days. 

EXETtlTrVE  director;    DEPtTTT  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Center  shall  have  an 
Executive  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fltness  to  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  office.  No  person  shall  serve  as  acting 
or  temporary  Executive  Director  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  three  months. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  appoint  a 
Deputy   Director,   who   shall   perform   such 


functions  as  the  Executive  Director  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Deputy  Director  shall  act  for 
and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Director  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Executive  Director. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and  the 
discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Center.  The 
Executive  Director  shall  have  authority  over 
and  control  of  ail  of  the  staff  of  the  Center 
and  their  activities.  The  Executive  Director 
shall  maintain  budgets  and  allocate  available 
funds  as  appropriate  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  pro- 
vided for  Executive  level  IV  under  section 
5315  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  as 
determined  by  the  I»resldent,  and  shall  have 
no  other  employment,  public  or  private,  dur- 
ing the  tenure  of  his  appointment. 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE    CENTER 

Sec.  204.  The  Center  shall — 

(1)  develop  and  establish,  in  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  a  na- 
tional policy  for  productivity  growth  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  United 
States  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  seek,  stimulate,  and  encourage  maxi- 
mum active  participation  of — 

(A)  the  private  sector  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Including  labor  organizations,  associ- 
ations and  confederations,  business  enter- 
prises and  associations,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  foundations  and  other  philan- 
thropic organizations  and  research  centers 
and  Institutes;  and 

(B)  the  public  sector  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, including  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  thereof,  including  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education, 

in  efforts  to  Improve  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  In  all  sectors  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy; 

(3)  seek,  stimulate,  and  encouraee  maxi- 
mum active  participation  of  the  public  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  Identified  In 
clause  (2)  of  this  section  through  Identifi- 
cation and  encouragement  of  selected  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  imple- 
mented by  public  agencies  and  qualified  pri- 
vate organizations  which  will — 

(A)  increase  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  In  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
the  National  economy  through  Improved 
and  Innovative  utilization  of  technological 
and  human  resources;   and 

(B)  develop,  refine,  and  apply  accurate  and 
reliable  measurement  techniques  to  evaluate 
changes  in  productivity; 

(4)  to  identify,  study,  and  review — 

(A)  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local  stat- 
utes, regulations,  and  fiscal  policies  which 
adversely  affect  productivity  growth  or  the 
economic  performance  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  incentives  to  encourage  industry  and 
labor  initiatives  In  the  development  of  meth- 
ods, techniques,  and  systems  for  the  Im- 
proved utilization  of  technological  and  hu- 
man resources  In  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors; 

(C)  existing  and  new  programs,  plans,  and 
other  methods.  Including  advanced  warning 
systems,  retraining  programs,  retirement  and 
separation  programs,  designed  to  counteract 
threats  to  Job  security  which  may  result  from 
efforts  to  improve  productivity; 

(D)  Jointly,  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Impact  of  Federal  jsersonnel 
policies,  statutes,  and  regrulations  affecting 
the  productivity  of  Federal  agencies  and  the 
quality  of  working  life  of  Federal  employees: 
and 

(E)  the  need  and  feasibility  of  providing, 
directly  to  potential  users,  public  or  private, 
varlotu  Center  servlOM  in  return   for  pay- 


ment to  the  Center,  and  methods  by  which 
charges  for  such  services  will  be  established; 
(.5)  recommend  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  appropriate  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government,  and  State 
and  local  governments,  any  legislation,  re- 
visions of  regulations,  policies,  practices,  and 
procedures  which  result  from  the  activities 
carried  out  under  clause  (4)  of  this  section: 

(6)  encourage,  support,  and  Initiate  efforts 
in  the  public  and  private  sector  specifically 
d»?signed  to  improve  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management  in  the  achievement 
of  continued  productivity  growth:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  activities  of  the  Center  in- 
volving consideration  of  laeues  Includes  In 
labor-management  agreements  shall  be 
undertaken  without  the  consent  and  coop- 
eration of  the  parties  to  that  agreement; 

(7)  encourage  dejjartments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  initiate,  stim- 
ulate, and  support  efforts  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  United  States  to 
Improve  the  rate  of  productivity  growth; 

(8)  coordinate  all  activities  referred  to  in 
subsection  (7)  of  this  section  In  order  to 
eliminate  Interagency  duplication  of  effort 
and  cost,  to  insure  that  Center  activitle;  will 
not  unnecessarily  conflict  or  overlip  with 
such  other  activities,  and  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  all  such  Federal  programs 
an^.  activities; 

(9)  coordinate  and  consult  with  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  obligation  and  e^:penditure  of 
funds  for  activities  and  project?  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity growth: 

(10)  Identify,  develop,  and  support  activi- 
ties, programs,  systems,  and  techniques,  in 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  measuring  produc- 
tivity growth  within  such  departments  and 
agencies: 

111)  collect  and  disseminate  re'evant  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  Center  or  other 
public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  private  organizations  engaged  in 
projects  under  this  Act.  Including  Informa- 
tion related  to  new  or  Improve!  methods, 
systems,  technological  developments,  equip- 
ment, and  devices  to  Improve  and  stimulate 
productivity  growth,  and  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  public  information  program  de- 
signed to  inform  the  public  of  the  meaning 
and  Importance  of  productivity,  and  pro- 
ductivity growth: 

(12)  encourage  and  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  State  and  local  governments,  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity; 

(13)  maintain  liaison  with  organizations, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  involved  in  ef- 
forts to  Improve  productivity: 

(14)  determine  the  Nation's  needs  for  pro- 
ductivity-related management  and  analytical 
skills  and  to  encourage  and  feu-illtate  the  de- 
velopment of  training  programs  in  such 
skills;  and 

(15)  study  the  effects  of  materials  avail- 
ability upon  productivity  growth. 

POWERS 

Sec.  206.  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Center  Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  fund- 
ing arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  to  organize  and  conduct,  directly  by 
contract  or  other  funding  arrangements  with 
other  public  agencies  or  private  organiza- 
tions, conferences,  meetings,  seminars,  work- 
shops, or  other  forums  for  the  presentation 
and  dissemination  of  relevant  information 
generated  or  collected  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act: 

(3)  to  nuike  such  studies  and  r*ooaun«nda- 
tions  to  the  President  and  to  CongrMs  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Center: 
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(4)  to  Implement  a 
necessary  facilities  for  the 
tlon,  analysis,  and  Interpretation 
Iniormatlon  as  required  In  o 
the  public  Information  functljjns 
Act;  and 

(5)  to  undertake  such  othfer 
views,  activities,  and  to  maki 
mendatlons  and  reports  as 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of 

CONTHACTS    AND    OTHER 

MENTS COKDITTOI^S 

S«c.  206.  (a)  No  contracts  or 
arrangements   may    be   entere^ 
tills  Act  unless — 

( 1 )  such   contracts  or  othe  • 
rangements  will  be  consistent 
cles  and  purposes  of  this  Act 
beneat  to  other  users  in  the 
sectors; 

(2)  provisions  are  made  to 
demonstration   program   and 
provement  data,   such   evaluation 
be  Implemented  by  the  partlc 
In  accordance  with  speclxicatlobs 
by  the  Center,  or  to  be  i 
on  behaU  of  the  Center;  and 

(3)  the    participating    parties 
all   Information  relating  to 
or  achievement  generated  In 
any   Center-funded    demonstration 
shall  be  public  information. 

(b)  No  contract  or  other 
ment  shall  be  made  or  entered 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
more  than  three  years. 

(c)  Any  non-Federal  share 
may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fa; 
Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
ment,  or  services 
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AND       OTHER 

MENTS CRrTERIA 

Sec.   207.    (a)    The  Center  .._ 
by  regulation,  after  consultatloi 
prlate  agencies  and  officials  of 
and  local  governments,  basic 
participating  parties  under  th. 

(b)  If  the  Center  determines 
of   informal' on   available   to   it 
fiscal  y^ar,  that  a  portion  of 
vlded  to  a  participating  party 
year  will   not  be  required  by 
win  become  available  by  virtue  o; 
tlon  of  regulations  established  . 
to    govern    noncompliance    for 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Center  shall  by  r 

scribe  the  basic  criteria  for 

noncompliance  by  participating 
eluding  appropriate  provisions 
hearing  with  respect  to  such 
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Sic.  208.  (a)  Not  later  than 
of  each  year,  the  Center  shall 
President  and  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
Ing   the  preceding  fiscal   year 
shall   include   a   detailed 
public  and  private  funds 

pended  together  with  such 

as  the  Center  deems  approprla  « 
port  shall  Include  an  analysis 
to  which  each  agency  of  the 
ernment  which  has  significant 
ties    for    assisting    In    the    1 
productivity  la  carrying  out  su<Jh 
bUltles  consistent  with  the 
Act,    including    (A)     an 
funds  expended  or  obligated  by 
cles   for  activities   and   projects 
productivity  growth.   (B)   an 
the  extent   to  which   such   e„^. 
obligations   have  furthered   the 
the  Center,  and  (C)  the  Center 
datlons  on  how  these 
gatlons  can   be  better 
compllsh  the  purposes  of  this 

(b)   Each  report  required  to  -. 
to  the  Congress  by  this  Act  shall 
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to  the  standing  committee  or  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  report. 

TITLE  m— fts3i:i;al  aci^jcy  coordina- 
tion AND  LIAISON  WITH  CENTER 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  Independent  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  designate  a  qualified 
individual  to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  Cen- 
ter and  to  assist  the  Center  In  carrying  out 
its  functions  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  E^ch  department,  agency,  and  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  keep  the  Center  currently  In- 
formed of  its  program,  policies,  and  initia- 
tives to  Improve  productivity  which  relate  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Center,  and  shall 
consult  with  the  Center  prior  to  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  funds  for  activities 
or  projects  to  improve  productivity  growth. 

(c)  Each  Federal  department,  agency,  and 
Independent  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  or  allow  access  to  all  relevant  mate- 
rials and  information  required  by  the  Cen- 
ter to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

XNTERNAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  302.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
Independent  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  coordination  with  the  Cen- 
ter, shall  study  and  review  the  promvilgatlon 
and  implementation  of  Its  statutory  author- 
ity, policies,  and  regulations,  and  shall  iden- 
tify such  statutes,  policies,  and  regulations 
which  adversely  affect  productivity  growth 
In  the  public  or  private  sectors  of  the  United 
States,  or  those  which  impede  the  efficient 
functioning  of  the  Nation's  economy,  and 
shall  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  or  Implement  where  appropriate, 
alternative  statutes,  policies,  and  regulations 
which  wiU  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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SUPPORT    OP    EXTERNAL    ACTTVITIES 

Sec  303.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
independent  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government,  In  coordination  with  the  Cen- 
ter, shall,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  make 
available  to  State  and  local  governments,  la- 
bor organizations,  Indiistry,  public  Institu- 
tions, and  other  qualified  organizations  ad- 
vice, information,  and  support,  Including 
financial  and  other  assistance,  designed  to 
maintain,  promote,  and  enhance  sustained 
productivity  growth  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  United  States. 

INTERNAL     PRODUCTIVITY 

Sec  304.  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  identify,  develop,  initiate,  and 
support  appropriate  programs,  systems,  pro- 
cedures, policies,  and  techniques  to  improve 
the  productivity  of  such  departments  and 
agencies,  including  the  Implementation, 
where  desirable,  of  specific  programs  rec- 
ommended, supported,  or  Implemented  by 
the  Center. 

EFFECT     ON     PRIOR     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  305.  Nothing  In  this  title  affects  any 
specific  statutory  obligation  of  any  Federal 
agency  ( 1 )  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency  or  (2)  to  act, 
or  to  refrain  from  acting,  contingent  upon 
the  recommendations  or  certification  of  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  401.  The  Executive  Director  Is  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  or  remitted  in 
payment  for  services  rendered,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Center; 

(3)  receive  (and  use.  seU.  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  In  accordance  with  clause  (2)) 


money  or  other  property  donated  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Center,  except 
for  such  money  and  other  property  which  In- 
cludes a  condition  that  the  Center  use  other 
funds  of  the  Center  for  the  purpose  of  the 
gift,  in  which  case  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Center  must  approve 
such  donations: 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates; 

(5)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  dally  rate  prescribed 
for  GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  Includ-  ■ 
Ing  per  diem  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(7)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreim- 
bursable basis  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(8)  establish  one  or  more  task  forces  to 
assist  and  advise  the  Center,  composed  of 
individuals  who,  by  reason  of  experience,  are 
qualified  for  such  service.  Each  member  of 
any  such  task  force  who  Is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
receive  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  such  individual  Is  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  (Including 
traveltlme)  as  a  member  of  such  a  ta«k  force. 
Members  may  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  and 

(9)  make  advances,  progre-s.  and  other 
payments  deemed  necessary  under  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(21  US.C.  529). 

TITLE  V— EVALUATION  BY  THE 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  audit,  review,  and 
evaluate  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  by  the  Center. 

(b)  Not  less  than  thirty  months  nor  more 
than  thlrty-slx  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  Gener»l 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  » 
report  on  his  audit  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  which  shall  contain,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Center's  activities; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Center  on  the  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness,  of  affected  Federal  apencles  in 
carrying  out  their  assigned  functions  and 
duties  under  this  Act;  and 

f3)  recommendations  concerning  any 
legislation  he  deems  necessary,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  for  Improving  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  set 
forth  In  section  102. 

TITLE   VI— REPEAL    AND    TRANSFER 

REPEAL    OF    PUBLIC    LAWS    92-210    AND    93-311 

Sec.  601.  Section  4  of  Public  Law  92-210, 
and  Public  Law  93-311,  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  and  Wort 
Quality  are  repealed. 

TRANSFER   OF   FUNCTIONS   AND    STAFF 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  functions  and  staff  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Center. 
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(b)  All  property,  records,  and  contracts  as 
are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  employed, 
held,  or  used  primarily  In  connection  with 
my  function  transferred  by  subsection  (a) 
are  transferred  to  the  Center. 

TITLE  Vn— AUTHORIZATION   OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  701.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  $6,250,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  subse- 
quent transition  period  ending  September 
30,  1976;  not  to  exceed  95,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1977;  and  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978.  Funds  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  expended. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  a  moment  to  congratulate  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  Senator  Nunn  of 
Georgia,  Senator  Percy,  and  Senator 
jAvrrs  are  the  prime  sponsors  of  the 
bill. 

We  spend  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  Congress  and  we  pass  many  laws. 
Often  these  laws  cause  problems  to  the 
people  who  make  this  country  go  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  this  bill  we  see  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  that  really  will  endeavor  to 
help  the  private  sector  in  increasing  the 
productivity  of  this  country  and  better 
the  working  conditions  of  the  working 
people  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  in  legislation 
that  we  need  to  think  more  about  in  this 
body  and  trj'  to  determine  how  we  can 
make  the  system  work  and  work  better, 
rather  than  how  we  set  something  up 
that  harasses  people. 

The  work  and  dedication  of  the  Sena- 
tors is  commendable.  I  know,  personally, 
the  time  that  Senator  Nunn  has  devoted 
to  the  bill,  and  I  know  the  cooperation 
that  existed  among  Senator  Nunn, 
Senator  Percy,  Senator  Javits  and  other 
cosponsors  of  the  bill,  and  the  hearings 
that  they  held  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

This  bill  is  just  a  start.  But  if  we  can 
follow  up  to  ascertain  that  the  council 


Senator  CSoldwater  raised  certain  ob- 
jections in  principle,  and  the  principles 
I  did  not  disagree  with  one  bit. 

The  question  is  can  we  with  this  legis- 
lation and  through  this  center  imple- 
ment, carry  forward,  and  remove  many 
of  the  obstacles  and  objectives  that  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  Very  wisely  pointed  out. 
I  think  we  can  accomplish  what  we  tried 
to  build  in. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  fact  that  in 
World  War  n  labor  and  management 
sat  down  together  in  teamwork  and 
they  created  productive  labor-manage- 
ment committees  to  work  together.  That 
is  why  labor  and  management  have 
worked  so  closely  with  us  in  creating  and 
overwhelmingly  support  this  legislation. 

I  thank  our  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  very  thoughtful  comments. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  10  minutes  each. 


CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S.  1281  at  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  2  p.m.  today  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  1281,  the  so-called  red- 
line  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at   12:59   p.m.,   recessed  imtil  2   p.m.; 


amendment  and  with  20  minutes  on  any 
debate,  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

Part  of  the  time  on  the  bill  has  been 
used.  The  proponents  have  35  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  opponents  have  40 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Howard  Sagermark,  of  my  staff,  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  discussion  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Rod  Solomon,  of  my 
staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  and 
votes  on  this  measure:  Dudley  O'Neal, 
Jerry  Buckley,  Thomas  Brooks,  Tony 
Cluff,  Lamar  Smith,  Patten  Abshire,  Ron 
Parker,  Rick  Wahlstrom,  Dan  Wall,  Ken 
McLean,  and  Robert  Kuttner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

AMENDMENT    NO.    827 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  827.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stoni) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  827; 

On  page  9,  line  23,  strike  out  "census  tract" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ZIP  code". 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  Mr.  Barry  Dlrenfeld, 
of  my  staff,  may  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  is  1  hour  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.   STONE.   Mr.   President,   I   have 


whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
Is  implemente"d^and "given  \hT  kind 'of    ^^^^  *°  °^^^^  ^^  ^®  Presiding  Officer    submitted  an  amendment  which  would 


help  and  support  that  it  needs,  I  think 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring 
that  we  are  going  to  have  more  than  200 
years  for  an  anniversary  in  this  coimtry, 

I  congratulate  them  on  their  efforts 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  comment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
for  the  work  that  he  has  done  on  this 
bill.  He  deserves  a  great  deal  of  commen- 
dation. 

I  was  only  sorry  he  was  not  in  the 


(Mr.  Ford)  , 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT  OP  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1281,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1281)  to  improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  depository  Institu- 
tions in  home  financing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 


.      _    debate  on  this  bill  is  limited  to  2  hours. 

Chamber  during  the  very  eloquent  and  to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 

Pertinent  comments  made  by  the  dis-  trolled  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

tinguished  Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr.  (Mr.  Proxjore)   and  the  Senator  from 

GoLDWATER) .  TexBs  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  with  1  hour  on  any 


require  thrift  Institutions  to  disclose  the 
location  of  their  mortgages  by  ZIP  codes 
rather  than  by  census  tracts.  Although 
the  burden  on  thrift  institutions  has 
been  reduced  by  making  the  reporting  re- 
quirements in  this  bill  prospective,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  necessary  to  limit  the 
mortgage  disclosure  requirements  to  ZIP 
codes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  clariflcatlon,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  amendment  No.  827. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  cor  •ect. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  sti  ted,  although 
the  burden  on  thrift  instltu<tions  has  been 
reduced  by  making  the  reporting  re- 
quirements in  this  bill  prospective,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  also  necessary'  to  limit  the 
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mortgage  disclosure  requlr  sments  to  ZIP 
codes. 

Presently,  most  flnanciil  institutions 
do  not  have  the  internal  systems  neces- 
sary to  code  their  mortgage  loans  to 
census  tracts.  Therefore,  reference  must 
be  made  to  other  data  sources  which  are 
often  inadequate  or  not  ^-eadily  avail- 
able. Address  coding  guides!  or  other  book 
type  directories  which  maljch  street  ad- 
dresses and  census  tract  numbers  are 
unavailable    from    the    Bureau    of    the 
Census.  Computer  tapes  containing  the 
address  and  tract  numbers | for  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Ar^as— SMSA— 
are  available  from  the  Caisus  Bureau, 
but  they  need  to  be  up<mted.  In  any 
event,   the  tapes  are  of  Bttle  use  for 
those  smaller  nnancial  institutions  which 
do  not  have  access  to  combuters.  There 
are    approximately    1,200  Isavings    and 
loan     associations      with  263     SMSAs 
which  have  less  than  $25  m^lion  in  assets 
and  some  1,700  with  $50  liillion  or  less 
In  assets.  A  fair  proportloiJ  of  those  In- 
stitutions would  be  required  to  manually 
relate  every  mortgage  to  a  icensus  tract. 
In  Dade  County,  a  coimtj  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  a  miUlon.  the  lar- 
gest census  tract  map  prdcured  is  ap- 
proximately 19  inches  by  2a^inches.  This 
map  has  some  main  streets]  and  avenues 
indicated  by  name  and  number  but  many 
lines  of  demarcation  give  io  indication 
of  street  or  avenue  identlfliatlon.  Since 
the  assignment  of  each  individual  loan 
to  its  proper  census  tract  wfculd  have  to 
be  done  manually,  and  in  I  many  cases 
actually  requires  a  field  inipection,  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor  expended  to 
comply  with  this  provislor   of  the  bill 
would  amount  to  an  inordlrate  expense 
I  state  parenthetically  tliat  all  such 
expenses  are  paid  for  by  th  e  consumer 
It  Is  the  consumer  who  pays. 

In  Hillsborough  County  tiere  are  141 
tracts.  Only  in  the  city  of  T^npa  is  there 
available  a  street  index  telating  ad- 
dresses to  census  tracts  and  this  is  only 
approximately  60  percent  rccurate  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  the  Tampa 
Bay  Regional  Planning  Corimlssion 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  prob- 
lems regarding  the  accessibUlty  of  census 
tract  data,  there  is  some  qu  jstions  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  census  tract  data 
Neither  local  directories  nor  the  Bureau 
01  the  Census'  computer  tapes  of  SMSA 
addresses  and  census  tractsliumbers  are 
completely  accurate  and  up-lo-date  The 
f^^fJI^^^.^P^  ^"<*  directories  compUed 
7n^^®  ^?^°  census,  are  approximately 
70  percent  accurate  and  are  in  the  proc- 
cess  of  being  corrected  for  tlie  1980  cen- 
sus. Many  communities  hare  been  in- 
structed to  submit  corrected  census 
if^'ir.^^P^  ^  *^^  Bureau  of  the  Census 
aVi:  yarlous  changes  can  occur  in  an 
SMSA  which  are  not  reflectel  in  the  ex- 
Istmg  tapes  and  directories,  i^ew  SMSAs 
have  been  added  since  1970  *hich  many 
existing  SMSAs  have  experieiiced  signifi- 
cant adjustment.  Mr.  Vincefit  Barabba 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  he  Census' 
testified  on  July  15,  1975,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Bankir^g  Currency 


and  Housing  on  the  very  pldn  proposed 
by  this  bUl.  In  describing  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  the  addreis  reference 
file,  which  serves  as  the  geographic  base- 


inventory  for  census  tract,  he  pointed 
out  that  these  flies  would  become  out- 
dated rapidly  if  they  remained  static. 
Should  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  find  It 
necessary  to  revise  standard  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  1980,  the  entire  data  base 
accumulated  by  thrift  institutions  at  a 
major  cost  would  be  obsolete.  The  system 
proposed  by  the  bill  appears  to  be  pred- 
icated upon  the  assumption  that  present 
census  tracts  will  remain  static.  Empirical 
and  statistical  evidence  indicate  that 
present  census  tracts  will  not  remain 
unchanged. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  many  tech- 
nical problems  associated  with  the  use 
of  census  tract  data  and  the  Increased 
burden  the  use  of  this  data  places  upon 
small  financial  Institutions  demands  that 
the  mortgage  reporting  requirements  of 
this  bill  be  limited  to  ZIP  codes.  I  there- 
fore urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

It  would  be  the  borrower  who  would 
pay  these  added  burdens.  When  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  cost  of  borrowing  down, 
so  that  the  savings  and  loan  institutions 
can  finance  building  expansion  which  is 
sorely  needed  and  building  labor  em- 
ployment which  Is  sorely  needed,  this  Is 
the  time  to  add  paperwork  on  top  of 
paperwork.  Reporting  by  ZIP  codes  would 
provide  the  analysts  with  the  raw  mate- 
rial they  really  would  need,  according  to 
the  latest  software  programing  that  they 
could  apply  centrally  to  get  the  statistics 
and  the  facts  they  need  to  make  their 
determination. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  for  further  remarks  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  to 

introduce  distinguished  members  of  the 

Swedish  Parliament, 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LAWS,  PARLIAMENT 
OF  SWEDEN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  unusual  pleasure  today  to  have 
with  us  17  members  of  the  Swedish  Par- 
liament. They  just  had  lunch  down  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  room.  The 
Ambassador  from  that  great  country. 
Ambtissador  Wachtmelster  accompanies 
them. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce 
them  at  this  time.  They  are: 

Ivan  Svanstrom.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Born  in  1918.  Represents  the 
Center  Party.  Member  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament  for  16  years.  Farmer.  Lives 
in  Ruda,  the  County  of  Kalmar; 

Sven  Hammarberg.  Vice  Chairman. 
Bom  in  1912.  Represents  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Member  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament  for  15  years.  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Nordic  Council.  District 
Party  Secretary.  Lives  in  the  city  of 
Vasteras; 

Bertil  Lldgard.  Bom  in  1916.  Repre- 
sents the  Conservative  Party.  Member  of 
the  Swedish  Parliament  for  11  years.  Al- 
temate  member  of  the  Consultative  As- 
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sembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  Hai 
Bachelor  of  Law  degree.  Lives  in  the  dS 
of  Stockholm;  ^ 

Bemhard  Sundelin.  Bom  in  I9ii.  Ren- 
resents  the  Social  Democratic  Parto 
Member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  for  M 
years.  Owner  of  trucking  company  Lives 
in  Bredbyn,  the  County  of  Vasternorr 
land; 

Bengt  Borjesson.  Bom  in  1920.  R^jre- 
sents  the  Center  Party.  Member  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  for  15  years.  Bank 
manager  at  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Bank.  Lives  in  the  city  of  Falkoping- 

Sten  Sjoholm.  Bom  in  1917.  Represents 
the  Liberal  Party.  Member  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament  for  11  years.  Has  Bachelor  of 
Law  degree.  County  police  commissioner 
Lives  in  the  city  of  Helslngborg; 

Rune  Torwald.  Bom  hi  1924.  Repre- 
sents the  Center  Party.  Member  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  for  5  years.  Person- 
nel manager  at  the  postal  service.  Lives 
in  Olofstorp.  the  city  of  Gothenburg- 

Stig  Olsson.  Bom  in  1919.  Represents 
the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Member  of 
the  Swedish  Parliament  for  7  years.  Shop 
steward  (building  Industry).  Lives  in 
Timra,  the  county  of  Vasternorrland; 

Hikan  Winberg.  Bora  in  1931.  Repre- 
sents the  Conservative  Party.  Member  of 
the  Swedish  Parliament  for  5  years.  Has 
Bachelor  of  Law  degree.  Judge  of  the 
City  Court.  Lives  in  the  city  of  S undsvall; 
Mrs.  Elvy  Nilsson.  Bora  In  1925.  Repre- 
sents the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Swedish  Parliament  for  5 
years.  Lives  in  Sunne,  the  county  of 
Varmland; 

Martin  Olsson.  Bom  in  1932.  Repre- 
sents the  Center  Party.  Member  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  for  5  years.  Banlt 
manager  at  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Bank.  Lives  in  Sundsbruk,  the  county  of 
Vasternorrland ; 

Per  Israelsson.  Born  in  1917.  Repre- 
sents the  Communist  Party.  Member  of 
the  Swedish  Parliament  for  5  years.  Ma- 
chine operator.  Lives  in  the  city  of  Karl- 
skoga ; 

Mrs.  Sonja  Fredgardh.  Born  in  1912. 
Represents  the  Center  Party.  Member  of 
the  Swedish  Parliament  for  2  years.  Jour- 
nalist. Lives  in  Hollviksnas,  the  County 
of  Malmo; 

Mrs.  Ulla  Johansson.  Bora  in  1928. 
Represents  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
Member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  for 
2  years.  Alternate  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Preschool  teacher.  Lives  in  Hov- 
manstorp,  the  County  of  Kronoberg; 

Stig  Gustafsson.  Bora  in  1931.  Ee^tn- 
sents  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Swedish  Parliament  for  2 
years.  Alternate  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Legal  adviser  to  the  Salaried  Em- 
ployees Federation,  TCO; 

Lars  A  Beckman.  Bora  In  1931.  Staff 
director.  Assistant  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal:  and 

Staffan  Janvid.  Born  in  1938.  Commit- 
tee Reading  Clerk.  Assistant  Justice  (A 
the  Court  of  Appeal. 
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RECESS  FOR  5  MINUTES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  ask  the 
Members  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  to 
stand  and  be  received  by  the  Senate.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
take  5  minutes  to  give  the  Members  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:11  p.m.  recessed  until  2:16  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OflBcer 
(Mr.  Ford)  . 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1281)  to  Im- 
prove public  understanding  of  the  role 
of  depository  institutions  in  home  financ- 
ing. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
amendment  No.  827.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  arriving  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  I  did,  except  he  thinks  fast- 
er than  I  do  so  he  arrived  at  it  about  4 
weeks  before  me.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
him  as  a  cosp>onsor  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  this  is  a  meritorious  change  In 
this  vital  legislation.  I  am  certain  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
will  listen  receptively,  as  he  always  does. 
I  would  really  like  to  discuss  this  with 
him  because  redlining  Is  a  very  bad  lend- 
ing practice  and,  unfortunately,  a  legal 
lending  practice. 

What  we  are  trj'lng  to  do  and  what 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  wants  to  do  is  to  have  information 
available  for  the  public  at  the  place  loans 
are  made.  He  wants  it  in  such  form  that 
an  Interested  person  or  Interested  group 
can,  with  minimal  dlflBculty,  find  out 
whether  the  banking  institution  was  red- 
lining. 

Now,  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  us  says 
the  financial  institution  will  break  down 
the  loans  by  census  tract.  Our  amend- 
ment says  that  we  will  break  it  dovra  by 
ZIP  codes. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  and  I  submit 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  when  you  redline  you  do  not 
do  it  either  by  census  tract  or  by  ZIP 
code.  A  certain  amount  of  analysis  has 
got  to  take  place  in  the  way  you  catego- 
rize the  information  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible for  public  use.  The  persons  involved 
In  the  interruption  can  develop  this 
analysis  as  easily  from  ZIP  codes  as 
census  tracts. 

That  being  the  case,  I  think  it  is  far 
better  to  classify  it  by  ZIP  code  since 
every  lending  institution  has  a  ZIP  code 
on  almost  every  borrower.  If  there  is  red- 
lining it  is  not  going  to  take  place  neatly, 
whether  it  be  census  tract  or  ZIP  code. 
A  certain  amount  of  analysis  has  got  to 
be  made,  a  certain  number  of  loans  will 
be  kicked  out  because  they  do  not  SLppe&T 
to  be  within  the  district. 


Since  this  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  accomplishing  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin if  we  make  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  to  any  civil  rights  group,  for  ex- 
ample, that  would  want  to  make  an 
analysis,  the  information  by  ZIP  code;  If 
only  for  the  reason  that  the  committee 
report  itself  shows  the  relative  costs  cen- 
sus tract  roughly  appears  to  be  twice  as 
expensive  for  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  proliferation  of  pa- 
perwork imposed  on  small  businesses.  I 
personally  am  not  particularly  worried 
about  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver, 
Colo.  They  will  get  along.  I  am  a  little 
concerned  about  the  smaller  institutions, 
putting  this  burden  on  them. 

In  conclusion,  my  reason  for  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  Is,  No.  1,  it  gets  the 
job  done.  It  puts  the  information  out. 

No.  2,  it  does  it  at  a  minimum  disturb- 
ance to  the  financial  Institution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
at  some  future  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Qarn). 

The  PRESIDING  OFPK^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  amendment  No.  827  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stonb)  to  the 
commlttte  bill  S.  1281  to  require  report- 
ing by  ZIP  code. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
store the  geographic  reporting  section  of 
S.  1281  to  its  original  text. 

As  that  bill  came  to  us  in  the  commit- 
tee, it  was  in  the  form  of  ZIP  codes  and 
was  subsequently  changed  in  the  markup 
reported  out  of  the  Banking  Committee 
to  census  tract.  So  this  amendment  would 
merely  restore  the  original  language  of 
S.  1281  in  the  committee. 

When  the  hearings  on  this  bill  were 
commenced,  it  was  on  the  assiunptlon 
that  the  reporting  areas  would  be  by  ZIP 
code.  Consequently,  the  affected  parties 
were  not  prepared  to  provide  information 
on  the  problems  which  could  be  en- 
coimtered  In  reporting  on  some  other 
geographic  area  such  as  census  tract. 

After  the  hearings  were  completed,  and 
without  notice  to  the  parties  affected  in 
what  was  called  by  its  proponents  a 
"technical"  amendment,  the  committee 
at  the  markup  session  was  asked  to 
change  the  reporting  designation  from 
ZIP  code  to  census  tract.  After  this 
change  was  made,  I  directed  my  staff  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  Uie  prob- 
lem which  would  be  faced  In  this  tjT)e  of 
reporting.  This  investigation,  which  is 
reflected  in  the  Additional  Views  of  the 
Committee  Report  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act,  reveals  that  such  report- 
ing would  increase  the  cost  of  compliance 
considerably  and  that  the  feasibility  and 
accuracy  of  such  reporting  is  question- 
able. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  pointed  out,  I  am  not  really 
conceraed  about  the  big  savings  Institu- 
tions and  big  banks  in  this  country,  but 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  many  of  the 


smaller  Institutions  would  be  consider- 
able. 

The  proponents  of  S.  1281  say  that 
with  perspective  reporting,  the  cost  will 
be  minimal.  The  same  has  been  said  in 
the  past  when  Congress  has  considered 
other  legislation  affecting  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Last  year  when  this  body  enacted  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  no  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance. Testimony  has  now  been  received 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  its  regulations 
implementing  this  act  which  Indicate 
that  that  compUance  will  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  same  was  true  with  the  Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act.  No 
consideration  was  given  to  the  cost  to  the 
lending  institutions  of  disclosure  of  the 
settlement  costs  to  the  consumer. 

When  we  mention  the  consumer,  we 
might  as  well  be  faced  with  the  fact  that 
any  cost  imposed  on  the  financial  insti- 
tutions will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
who  will  pay  the  bill.  The  one  who  is 
going  to  get  the  loan  Is  going  to  p>ay  for  it. 

Now  every  Member  of  this  body  is  re- 
ceiving letters  from  small  financial  insti- 
tutions indicating  that  the  cost  of  that 
disclosure  could  go  as  high  as  $50  per 
mortgage  that  will  simply  be  added  to 
the  closing  costs. 

Although  I  feel  and  certainly  hope 
that  these  estimates  are  on  the  high  side, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  new  law  re- 
quires new  forms  and  cost  the  institu- 
tions additional  sums  of  money.  The 
consvmiers  ultimately  will  have  to  pay  for 
such  protection  whether  they  want  it  or 
not. 

The  Stone  amendment  will  restore,  in 
a  small  way,  some  sanity  to  this  legisla- 
tion. It  has  my  full  support. 

I  am  thankful  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  offered  what  I  consider 
a  very  good  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gretfully oppose  this  amendment.  I  think 
we  can  work  something  out  on  it  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  willing  to  do  so. 

We  did  change  the  original  legislation 
from  ZIP  code  to  census  tract  for  a  very 
definite  reason,  that  the  record  was  over- 
whelming on  the  side  of  having  this  re- 
ported by  census  tract. 

We  had  a  number  of  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations, which  were  really  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  thLs  legislation,  and 
without  exception  they  insisted  the  only 
way  this  could  be  made  meaningful  and 
useful  to  them  is  if  the  disclosure  is  made 
by  census  tract.  ZIP  code  Is  much  too 
large,  they  said,  to  be  really  helpful. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  might 
have  made  some  sense  under  the  original 
version  of  the  bill  which  required  lenders 
to  assign  census  tracts  into  all  their  out- 
standing loans,  to  go  back  over  their 
whole  portfoUo,  using  a  computer  pro- 
gram, and  since  the  data  is  not  kept  in 
that  form  for  small  banks,  this  would 
have  required  substantial  work. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  this  is  essen- 
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not  asking 


tially   prospective.   We  ard 
them  to  go  back  in  their  pr  ;sent  or  past 
portfolio,  only   to  apply   t  lis   to  loans 
made  this  year  or  in  the  fu;ure. 

That  are  very  important]  reasons  why 
the  committee  chose  census!  tract  rather 
than  ZIP  codes.  In  densely  populated 
cities  where  redlining  is  i  particular 
problem.  ZIP  codes  tend  no;  to  conform 
to  neighborhoods,  whereas  (  ensus  tracts 
do.  That  was  documented.  That  point 
was  made  over  and  over  agai  n ;  that  if  we 
have  the  reports  made  by  census  tract 
so  we  know  no  loans  are  made  in  a 
neighborhood,  then  we  know  that  that 
neighborhood  is  being  ignored  by  the 
particular  institution. 

If  we  have  it,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
ZIP  codes,  we  do  not  get  thit. 

I  was  in  Chicago  over  the  -ecess  where 
blue  collar  and  very  expens  ve  high  rise 
neighborhoods  on  Chicago's  I  ikefront  are 
all  in  the  same  ZIP  code.  Ol  course,  the 
blue  collar  areas  west  of  the  lakefront 
are  the  old  areas  which  a-e  suffering 
discrimination  and  where  loans  are  not 
being  made. 

The  institutions  are  deligl;  ted  to  make 
loans  in  the  very  expensive  high  rise 
apartment  areas  on  the  lakefront,  so  that 
if  we  had  this  by  ZIP  codes  tliis  would  be 
no  real  picture.  The  ZIP  code  would  show 
that  there  were  substantial  loans  being 
made  in  an  area,  but  if  w;  had  it  by 
census  tract  we  could  tell  th  ;  blue  collar 
neighborhood  had  been  ignor  sd,  and  that 
is  the  whole  purix)se. 

Census  tracts  are  also  more  useful  to 
show  the  other  kinds  of  data  reflected 
by  it.  including  the  cost  of  Y  ousing  and 
of  course,  income. 

In  the  committee's  own  si  udy  of  this 
city,  Washington,  D.C.,  we  fo  md  it  enor- 
mously useful  to  look  at  til  e  economic 
characteristics  by  census  tncts.  We  do 
not  get  that  on  ZIP  codes. 

By  using  census  tracts,  we  can  tell  that 
in  a  particular  neighborhooc  which  has 
certain  characteristics  as  fai  as  income 
Is  concerned,  as  far  as  age  of  he  housing 
IS  concerned,  that  in  this  area  there 
seems  to  be  a  policy  of  denyir  g  mortgage 
credit. 

The  census  tract  breakdowjn.  further- 
more, shows  several  neighboifioods  with 
relatively  high  income  were  ddnied  mort- 
gage money  by  savings  and  l>an  associ- 
ations and  forced  to  rely  on  o  ut-of -town 
mortgage  companies  or  cash  sales. 

Only  by  knowledge  of  th«  mortgage 
data  by  census  tract  does  tliis  kind  of 
comparison  become  possible.  S  imilarly  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  similar  concluiions  were 
possible  using  census  tracts. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  census  tract  is  more  usef  il.  At  least 
the  people  involved  in  this  for  many 
many  years  have  said  it  is  the  way  to  get 
the  information. 

What  remains,  however,  is  the  point 
raised  by  every  one  of  the  pro^wnents  of 
this  amendment.  Senator  Sxo!^.  and  also 
Senator  Haskell  and  Senator  Darn  who 
all  argued  that  the  cost  would  ae  greater 

Now.  we  have  looked  into  tJ  le  cost  as- 
pects. I  have  a  letter  from  thfe  National 
Savings  and  Loan  League.  Thfey  are  op- 
posed to  the  legislation  and 


tainly  would  not  be  in  a  position  of  un- 
derestimating the  costs.  They  say: 

It  Is  estimated  that  consulting,  research 
and  development,  programing  computer  time 
and  clerical  and  administrative  costs  Involved 
In  converting  savings  and  loan  address  flies 
to  census  tracts  would  be  850,000  and  that 
It  will  co«t  about  $20,000  annually  to  main- 
tain, generate  and  reoort  the  data  required 
by  the  pending  legtslatlon.  That  means  It 
would  cost  an  assocletlon  almost  $2  per  mort- 
gage to  establish  a  reasonably  accurate  sys- 
tem, and  about  $.70  per  mortgage  annually 
to  maintain  the  data.  And  in  the  end,  con- 
sumers will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  mort- 
gage credit. 


they  cer- 


I  would  not  pooh-pooh  even  something 
as  small  as  70  cents,  even  though  the 
mortgage  loans  average  $20,000,  $25,000, 
$30,000,  but  I  think  there  is  a  very  clear 
advantage  to  giving  the  neighborhood 
groups  and  the  depositors  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  happening  to  their 
deposits,  where  it  is  going,  whether  their 
neighborhood  is  being  ignored. 

After  all,  if  one  lives  in  a  neighbor- 
hood and  is  not  sure  whether  to  make  his 
deposit  with  S&L  "A"  or  bank  "B,"  and 
one  knows  that  the  bank  is  not  making 
an  investment  in  one's  neighborhood  and 
the  savings  and  loan  is.  I  think  that  In- 
formation that  is  worthwhile. 

It  would  not  be  worth  $50  or  $100.  but 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  worth  the  70 
cents  or  $2  opening  cost  which  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League — which,  as  I  say, 
has  opposed  legislation  of  this  kind  and 
are  certainly  not  going  to  underestimate 
the  cost — estimates  the  cost  would  be. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  this 
amendment,  which  is  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  very  fine  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, is  rejected. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
then  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  then 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as 
time  permits. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  First,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  for  bringing  this  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate.  He  is  putting 
information  into  the  open  allowing 
people  to  find  out  whether  redlining 
exists. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again  that 
redlining  does  not  take  place  neatly  by 
census  tract.  It  does  not  take  place 
neatly  by  ZIP  code.  Someone  has  to  do 
an  analysis.  If  I  went  into  a  city  familiar 
to  me  In  Colorado,  I  think  I  would  know. 
There  will  always  have  to  be  people 
familiar  with  the  city  to  make  the 
analysis.  If  I  had  information  by  ZIP 
code  or  census  tract  I  would  soon  know 
whether  or  not  it  was  worth  pursuing 
further  to  determine  if  redlining  existed. 
According  to  page  30  of  the  committee 
report,  the  cost  of  doing  it  by  ZIP  code 
Is  about  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  doing 
it  by  census  tract. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  be  adopted. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  mentioned,    the   committee   testi- 


mony was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
census  tracts.  That  is  because  the  com- 
mittee hearings  were  overwhelming^ 
stacked  with  people  who  favored  t^ 
position.  When  I  get  to  my  own  amend- 
ment  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  commit- 
tee hearings,  the  inadequacy  of  both 
sides,  and  some  independent  observers. 

To    get    to    the    census    tract   for  a 
moment,  forgetting  the  cost,  the  census 
tract  is  hardly  a  cure-all.  Neither  the 
computer  of  the  census  computer  tapes 
census  tracts  numbers,  or  such  local  di- 
rectories  as   exist   are   completely  ac- 
curate or  up  to  date.  I  agree  with  what 
the  chairman  wants  to  accomplish,  but 
census  tracts  will  hardly  do  it.  The  com- 
puter tapes  and  directories  were  com- 
piled for  the  1970  census.  They  are  now 
5  years  out  of  date.  They  are  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  inaccurate.  I  should 
correct  that  and  say  70  percent  accurate 
and  30  percent  inaccurate.  They  are  In 
the  process  of  being  corrected  for  the 
1980  census.  Communities  have  been  In- 
structed to  submit  corrected  census  tract 
maps  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  by 
1978.  Are  we  going  to  enact  a  bill  on 
census  tracts   that  are  30  percent  in 
error?  We  will  not  have  corrected  infor- 
mation until   1980.  Will  we  solve  this 
problem?  I  hardly  think  so.  Besides  cost, 
there  are  other  reasons  to  oppose  census 
tracts  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  believe  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
adopt  this  bill  and  pass  it,  the  amend- 
ment will  make  it  much  more  palatable 
to  many  of  the  small  lending  institutions 
across  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  is  a  real  problem,  Mr. 
President.  I  just  spent  15  days  traveling 
throughout  my  State  of  North  Carolina, 
talking  with  various  people.  The  one 
thing  I  was  amazed  to  learn  was  tiie 
mood  of  my  State  with  regard  to  in- 
creased Federal  bureaucracy  and  in- 
creased requirements  from  the  regula- 
tory agencies  in  acts  such  as  this  one. 
I  heard  it  at  every  stop. 

I  was  later  interested  to  note  that  the 
President  had  commented  on  It. 

The  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 
Act,  which  was  passed  last  year,  has 
really  thrown  many  of  the  small  savings 
and  loans  into  turmoil.  Add  to  that  this 
bill,  and  especially  if  you  go  by  census 
tracts,  and  I  think  you  will  substantially 
increase  the  cost  to  the  average  borrower. 
You  will  certainly  increase  the  redtape 
and  the  burdens  of  the  lending  institu- 
tion. 

Quite  frankly,  I  hope  we  will  not  pass 
this  bill.  There  are  some  problems  in  this 
coimtry,  but  they  are  problems  that  can 
best  be  understood  by  the  local  govern- 
ing authorities.  A  number  of  States  are 
already  looking  into  the  problems  of  red- 
lining and  there  has  been  some  action 
taken  in  this  area.  But  simply  because 
there  are  problems  in  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  maybe  a  half  dozen  other 
areas  in  the  Nation  does  not  warrant  or 
justify,  in  my  opinion,  imposing  these 
kinds  of  burdens  on  the  lending  institu- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
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This  amendment  will  make  It  easier  to 
administer  and.  therefore,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield?  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  be  interested  in 

tliis. 

When  the  time  comes,  when  we  both 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time, 
I  have  an  amendment  that  I  would  like 
to  offer  to  his  amendment.  The  reason 
I  want  to  rise  now  is  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  indicated  a 
very  strong  point. 

This  is  primarily  aimed  at  the  big 
cities,  though  not  entirely.  There  Is  red- 
lining in  the  smaller  towns,  too.  But  I 
think  that  for  the  purposes  of  designat- 
ing census  tracts  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  if  he  would  modify 
it  to  provide  that  the  ZIP  codes  would 
apply  to  the  areas  outside  of  the  cities 
and  would  also  apply  to  all  cities  of  less 
than  350,000  in  population  so  that  the 
smaller  cities  would  have  ZIP  codes.  In 
the  Washington  area,  for  example,  most 
of  the  people  live  In  the  suburban  areas. 
We  roughly  calculated  that  about  half  of 
them  live  outside  the  central  areas  in 
SMSAs.  There  I  think  the  census  tracts 
are  less  accurate  and  less  useful.  But  I 
think  they  are  absolutely  essential  in  the 
city  proper.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  be  an  amendment  on  which  we 
could  agree.  It  would  give  us  a  consider- 
able degree  of  consensus  and  would  go  a 
long  way  if  not  all  the  way  toward  meet- 
ing the  objections  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
reluctantly  and  respectfully  does  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  Modification  would 
create,  I  think,  more  confusion.  The  prin- 
cipal city  in  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  is  not  necessarily  the  only 
congested  area.  On  the  contrary,  in  my 
home  area  the  principal  city  is  Miami, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  other  cities 
with  just  the  same  form  of  congestion, 
with  just  the  same  ghetto  problems, 
neighborhood  problems,  outside  the  city 
of  Miami.  For  example,  the  city  of  Hia- 
leah.  We  have  26  plus.  So  it  really  would 
confuse  the  situation. 

I  reluctantly  will  not  accept  the  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  tliis  amendment  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  not  one  that  we  just  dreamed  up 
on  the  floor.  This  Is  something  that  is 
already  done  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. They  provide  the  ZIP  codes  outside 
of  their  large  cities  and  it  seems  to  work 
well.  It  is  not  confusing.  It  does  simplify 
the  problem  for  the  smaller  institutions 
which  by  and  large  are  located  in  the 
suburban  areas.  It  seems  to  me  it  accepts 
a  very  large  part,  at  least  90  percent,  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  do  appreciate  the  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager, but  reluctantly,  I  cannot  accept  his 
modification. 

Before  yielding  back  my  time,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 
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PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR  W.  PROXMIRE.  Mt.  President,  this 

Mr    HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask    amendment,  it  seems  to  me.  would  re- 


unanimous  consent  that  John  Cevette  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  1281. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Rick  Wahlstrom 
of  my  staff  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 

measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  yield,  I  wish  to 
ask  him  a  question. 
Mr.  STONE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  imderstand  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia presently  require  this  by  census 
tracts.  M  that  is  true.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  desirable  to  modify  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  to  give  local  areas  the 
optipn  to  use  either  census  tract  or  ZIP 
code  as  a  basis. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  would  respectfully  urge 
that  that  be  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate amendment,  so  as  not  to  complicate 
this  one. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STONE.  Then  I  yield  back  my 
time,  and  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  STONE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  want  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  suggest  that  we  do  several  things. 
If  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  yield 
back  his  time,  I  will  yield  back  my  time, 
and  then  I  can  offer  my  amendment. 
Then  we  will  put  in  a  quorum  call,  get 
sufficient  Senators  here  for  a  second,  and 
get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  fine.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  ask  that 

it  be  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin    (Mr.  Pbox- 
MiRE)  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment   of    the    Senator    from   Florida    (Mr. 
Stoke)  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  23.  strike  out  "census  tract" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ZIP  code  for  areaa 
outside  the  principal  dty  of  s  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area;  by  census  tract 
for  areas  wlthm  such  prtncli»l  city,  and  by 
ZIP  code  for  all  standard  metroi)oUtan  Bt»- 
tlBttcal  areas  of  less  than  360.000  In  popuU- 
Uon. 


tain  the  best  part  of  the  Stone  amend- 
ment— it  is  a  good  amendment  in  all  its 
parts,  but  I  think  this  Is  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  part  of  it.  The  city  is 
the  area  where  the  use  of  the  census 
tract  is  required.  If  we  do  it  there  by 
ZIP  code,  we  simply  cannot  tell  whether 
or  not  an  institution  is  making  loans  on 
the  basis  of  discriminating  against  cer- 
tain neighborhoods  and  groups.  The  ZIP 
codes  in  the  cities  are  too  large.  This  is 
not  true,  or  not  nearly  as  true  at  least, 
in  the  suburban  areas. 

As  I  have  stated.  Massachusetts  uses 
this  compromise. 

PVrtnermore.  California  has  had 
monthly  census  tract  reporting — al- 
though it  was  confidential  imtil  this 
year — since  1964,  and  tiiey  have  had  no 
serious  costs  or  problems  in  complying. 
They  have  had  10  years'  experience  with 
it.  The  objection  to  this  kind  of  approach 
has  been  that  it  is  cosUy.  That  is  the 
only  objection,  it  seems  to  me,  that  really 
remains;  and  if  we  did  not  have  this  ex- 
perience with  the  largest  State  in  the 
Union,  with  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  and  an  unparalleled  variety  of 
experience,  the  objection  might  carry 
more  weight.  But  we  have  had  that  ex- 
perience and  on  that  basis  we  have  found 
this  is  not  unduly  costiy. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  would  be 
accepted.  It  would  still  be,  as  I  say,  over- 
whelmingly the  Stone  amendment  with 
just  a  limited  qualification;  and  my  mod- 
ification, it  seems  to  me,  in  no  way  weak- 
ens the  Stone  amendment,  in  fact  I  think 
it  could  strengthen  it. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
reconsider — he  Is  such  a  reasonable 
man — and  apply  his  sunshine  philosophy, 
which  he  feels  so  strongly,  to  let  the  sun 
shine  in  on  the  census  tract  as  well  as 
the  ZIP  code  area. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GARN.  In  reading  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  am  a  Uttle  confused.  It 
begins: 

On  page  9,  line  23.  strike  out  "census  tract" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ZIP  code"  for  areas 
outside  the  principal  city  of  a  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area; 

All  right,  that  is  by  ZIP  code.  Then : 
and  by  census  tract  for  areas  within  such 
principal  city,  and  by  ZIP  code  for  all  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas  of  less  than 
350,000  In  population. 

As  I  read  it,  it  says  you  are  going  to 
the  census  tract  for  areas  of  less  than 
350,000.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  Sena- 
tor's intent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
corrected  that.  Our  intent  is  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  ZIP  codes  for  areas  outside 
the  principal  city  of  a  standard  metro- 
politan area,  and  for  the  cities  xmder 
350.000  in  population. 

We  will  make  that  correction. 

Mr.  GARN.  In  the  Senator's  verbal 
statement  I  thought  that  was  what  he 
said. 
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happens  so 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  As 
often,  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  very 
helpful,  even  helping  a  cau^e  which  he 
opposes. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  fW  Utah  is 
glad  to  be  of  help,  but  I  stUl  oppose  the 
amendment  to  the  amendmit,  and  will 
vote  against  it  T 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  things  wrong  with  the  modifica- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  there  ^e  a  num- 
ber of  cities  where  the  accul^cy  of  the 
census  today  is  insufScient,  ind  I 
several  in  my  opening  remarks 

In  the  second  place,  there 
small  institutions,  even  withii  i 

cities,  for  which  census  datii >,  „ 

required,  that  do  not  have  co  nputer  fa 
cillties. 

And  finally,  there  are  a  humber  of 
areas  where  the  census  data  a  -e  not  even 
readily  available,  even  though  they  would 
be  required. 

For  aU  those  reasons,  plus  the  confu- 
sion that  would  result  by  somi  ( 
by   census   tracts   and   some 
most,  reporting  by  ZIP  cod4 
respectfully      oppose      this 
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amendment,  urging  a  nay  v(  te  on  the 
pending  modifying  amendmen ;  and  then 
a  yea  vote  on  the  basic  amen<  ment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidi  mt,  before 
I  jrield  back  my  time,  I  woild  like  to 
make  sure  we  have  an  understanding  of 
Just  what  tliis  amendment  is.  J^  the  Sen 
ator  from  Utah  has  indicated,  _  .„^ 
amendment  was  sent  to  the  desk,  it  may 
have  been  defective.  Let  me  rejid  it  slow- 
ly, so  that  we  will  have  it  corrifct,  and  if 
necessary  I  will  redraft  the  amendment 

One  page   9,   Une   23,   strike  ott 
tract"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
tor   areas   outside   the   principal 
standard   metropolitan   statistical 

census  tract  for  areas  within  sucl,  ^ -^k-- 

city,  and  by  ZIP  code  for  all  stand  ird  metro- 
politan statlsUcal  areas  of  less  than  360,000 
in  population". 


Uiat 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICEI 
Senator  putting  the  "and" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  quest^jn 
the  amendment  at  the  desk  in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
clerk  state  the  amendment  wliich 
the  desk,  and  let  the  Senator 
consin  determine  its  Interpretation 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as 

On  page  9.  line  23,  strike  out 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "ZIP  cod< 
outside  the  principle  city  of  a  standj  rd 
poUtan  statistical  area;   by  censusT 
areas  within  such  principal  city,  a 
code  for  aU  standard  metropolitan 
areas  of  less  than  350,000  In 


popul  itlon 


di>sk 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presiderjt 
Ify  my  amendment  to  conform 
way  it  was  stated  by  the  clerk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
the  amendment  that  is  at  the  ^^, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the 
ment  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
the  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr. 
If  the  Senator  from  Utah 
amendment. 

Mr.    GARN.    Yes,    I 
amendment,  as  modified 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  good. 


cited 


are  many 
the  larger 
would  be 


reporting 

probably 

I  would 

modifying 


censiis 

'ZIP  code 

city   of   a 

area;    by 

principal 


Is   the 

in? 

is.  Is 

form? 

Let  the 

is  at 

Wis- 


fpllows : 

tract" 

for  areas 

metro- 

tract  for 

by  ZIP 

statistical 


"cersus 


and 


.  Imod- 
with  the 


That  is 
sk. 

amend- 
That  is 


President,  I  ask 
understood  the 

undersU  nd   the 


Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  controls  the  time  for  the 
opposition. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beg  pardon. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  on 
the   amendment  of  the   Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  In  order  to  call 
for  the  yeas   and  nays   on   the   Stone 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  until 
after  the  vote. 

.cf^ff  ,!'^°,^-  ^-  P'^sident.  may  we 
ask  if  it  will  be  in  order' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  ask  if  it  will  be  in  order 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  we  caU  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Stone  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
r.iV'^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU  on  the  amendment  of 
tne  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  second  assLstant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll 

fH^.K^^?^^"^  ^-  ^^^^-  I  announce 
mat  the  Senator  from  Michigan   (Mr 
Philip  a.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina   (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Hiimphhey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington    fMr    Jack- 
son) ,  the  Senator  Trom  Washington  (Mr 
Magnxtson),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
TT^K  McG'a:>.   and   the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarUy  absent 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana    (Mr.  Long)     and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr  'ribi- 
coPF) ,  are  absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  presoit  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macntjson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and    the    Senator    from    Alaska    (Mr' 
Stevens)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  i« 
nays  49,  as  follows:  ' 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  380  Leg.] 


Abourezk 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Oravel 

Hart,  Gary  W. 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
CbUes 
Church 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenlci 


YEAS— 36 

Hathaway 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

NATS— 49 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Gold  water 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddles  ton 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

McClellan 


PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Wmiams' 


McClure 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Spar  km  an 
Stennis 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


NOT  VOnNO — 16 


Allen 

Bayh 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Hollings 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Long 

Magnuson 


McOee 

Moss 

Packwood 

Ribicoff 
Stevens 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
previously  ordered  on  my  amendment  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  700 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  calling  up  is  a  printed  amend- 
ment. No.  700. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  22,  after  "1974"  Insert  "and 
a  home  Improvement  loan". 

On  page  10,  line  12,  strike  "and". 

On  page  10,  line  16,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  and 

"(3)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
home  Improvement  loans.". 

On  page  14.  line  18.  strtke  "and  home  im- 
provement". 
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Mr.  TAFT.  This  Is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  would  Include  under  those 
loans  on  which  reports  and  Information 
have  to  be  filed,  home  Improvement  loans 
which  financial  institutions  make,  as  well 
as  homebuilding  loans  and  home  pur- 
chase loans. 

The  importance  of  these  loans  to  a 
neighborhood's  health  and  survival  Is  ob- 
vious, particularly  since  many  of  the 
neighborhoods  in  question  have  a  large 
number  of  older  homes  in  need  of  repair. 

My  amendment  Is  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  for 
his  comments  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  very  helpful  amendment.  It  is  generally 
true  that  those  communities  having  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  mortgage  loans  are  also 
oft  limits  for  home  Improvement  loans. 
Obviously  the  home  improvement  loan  Is 
a  key  factor  In  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion, which  Is  the  key  purpose  of  this 
legislation. 

I  think  It  Is  a  good  amendment.  I  sup- 
port it  and  I  am  happy  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  minority  of  the  committee  I  would 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

CLAKIFIC4TION   OF  THE   STATUS   OF   S.    1881,  THE 
HOME    MORTGAGE    DISCLOSimE    ACT 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  clarify  the  status 
of  that  legislation  as  well  as  to  correct 
some  misunderstandings  which  may  have 
been  generated  by  the  floor  action  on  the 
bill  on  Saturday,  July  26,  1975.  At  that 
time,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  (Mr.  Proxhire)  called 
up  8. 1281  as  amended  by  the  committee 
to  be  considered  as  original  text.  Prelimi- 
nary statements  were  made  and  then 
Senator  Proxmire  called  up  his  amend- 
ment No.  694  which,  after  a  modification 
to  strike  coverage  of  mortgage  bankers, 
was  adopted.  No  further  action  was  taken 
on  the  bill  before  adjournment  for  the 
August  recess. 

Although  the  perfecting  amendments 
offered  by  Senator  Proxmire  purport  to 
make  the  bill  less  costly  for  the  financial 
institutions  to  comply  with,  the  legisla- 
tion remains  unacceptable  In  a  number 
of  respects. 

First,  the  proponents  of  S.  1281  have 
faUed  to  establish  that  it  will  achieve  Its 
purpose  of  reversing  neighborhood 
decline. 

The  backers  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  maintain  that  to  prevent 
older  neighborhoods  from  deteriorating, 
we  need  simply  to  give  community  action 
groups  and  depositors  information  to  en- 
able them  to  force  lending  Institutions 
to  make  home  mortgage  loans  In  Inner- 
city  neighborhoods. 

This  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
primary  cause  of  neighborhood  decline 
is  the  concerted  action  of  financial  in- 
stitutions in  disinvestlng  or  refusing  to 
lend  in  neighborhoods  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, a  practice  often  referred  to  as 
redlining. 


The  serious  flaw  in  this  theory  is  that 
it  overlooks  the  fact  recognized  by  most 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  disin- 
vestment generally  occurs  in  the  later 
stages  of  neighborhood  decline.  A  na- 
tional survey  of  housing  abandonment 
in  1971  examined  the  sequence  of  neigh- 
borhood decline  and  identifled  the  six 
stages  in  this  process  as  follows: 

Decline  in  neighborhood  economic 
status; 

Racial  or  ethnic  change; 

Property  speculation; 

Weakened  market  conditions  and 
emergence  of  crisis  ghetto  conditions; 

Disinvestment;  and  finally. 

Abandonment. 

Thus  the  disinvestment  comes  after 
the  serious  stages  of  decline  have  set  in 
and  is  in  reality  more  of  a  symptom  than 
a  cause  of  the  decline.  Pumping  mort- 
gage money  into  a  neighborhood  cannot 
cause  an  improvement  In  schools,  in- 
crease safety,  give  more  efficient  public 
transportation,  or  upgrade  any  other 
city  services  necessary  for  a  viable  neigh- 
borhood. 

Furthermore,  raw  statistical  data  of 
the  type  called  for  under  S.  1281  will  not 
enable  the  consumer  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  compare  lending  records  of 
financial  Institutions  because  too  many 
essential  factors  are  left  out.  For  exam- 
ple, the  procedure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  lending  institutions 
are  boimd  by  statutory  and  regulatory 
requirements  to  apply  sound  credit 
standards  to  determine  the  creditworth- 
iness of  a  borrower  and  economic  viabil- 
ity of  the  piece  of  property. 

Also,  differences  involved  in  granting 
credit  in  one  section  of  a  city  as  com- 
pared to  another,  may  reflect  the  under- 
writing procedures  of  Federal  mortgage 
insurance  programs  which  is  not  unfair 
discrimination  as  some  claim,  but  rather 
prudent  imderwriting  policy. 

It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  com- 
mercial banks'  savings  deposits  is  in- 
vested in  residential  mortgages — they 
provide  vast  sums  for  other  capital  needs 
of  the  community — construction,  facto- 
ries, jobs,  municipal  financing,  and  so 
forth. 

Finally,  the  statistics  do  not  reflect  the 
demand  factor — an  older  neighborhood 
may  be  populated  primarily  by  savers 
who  own  their  homes  or  are  apartment 
dwellers. 

Another  important  factor  Is  that  data 
do  not  speak  for  themselves.  They  need 
to  be  Interpreted.  If  data  Is  Improperly 
interpreted  to  foster  narrow  parochial, 
selfish  interests,  it  can  damage  the  sol- 
vency of  our  financial  institutions  and 
lead  to  destructive  divisions  between 
cities  and  suburbs,  between  different 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  and  between 
rich  and  poor.  Therein  lies  the  damage 
in  S.  1281. 

NO    INDICATIOK    DEPOSITOBS    WOTTU)    OK    COUU) 
nSX  DATA 

For  disclosure  to  be  an  effective  in- 
strument in  a  free  market,  the  recipient 
of  the  information  must  be  in  a  position 
to  use  it  to  make  Intelligent  market  de- 
cisions. The  disclosure  scheme  In  S.  1281 
has  no  mechanism  for  decisionmaking. 
The  Information  being  disclosed  under 


the  bill  Is  totally  InsufiBcient  to  enable 
one  to  reach  a  rational  judgment  as  to 
why  loans  are  not  being  made  In  a  geo- 
graphic area  and  what  effects  such 
lending  patterns  may  have  on  neigh- 
borhood decline. 

Another  problem  is  indifference.  The 
persons  for  whom  the  disclosure  is  in- 
tended must  be  concerned  over  utilizing 
that  information  to  treat  the  problem 
at  hand.  The  theory  behind  S.  1281  is 
that  once  depositors  know  where  their 
money  is  being  Invested,  they  will  make 
demands  upon  the  savings  Institutions 
that  that  money  or  a  portion  of  that 
money  be  returned  to  their  neighbor- 
hood. This  files  in  the  face  of  the  testi- 
mony recently  given  by  Garth  Marston 
of  tne  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
during  his  confirmation  hearings,  that 
most  surveys  show  that  depositors  in 
savings  and  loans  are  simply  not  con- 
cerned where  their  deposits  are  invested- 
What  does  concern  them  is  the  conven- 
ience of  the  depository  facility,  the  safety 
of  their  deposit,  and  the  return  on  their 
investment.  Thus,  all  indications  are 
that  depositors  would  not  make  use  of 
the  disclosure  information  to  encourage 
savings  institutions  to  reinvest  or  invest 
In  declining  neighborhoods. 


the  BILI.  is  based  on  the  T7NACCEPTABLK 
PREKIISE  THAT  LOCAL  DEPOSTTS  8HOT7LD  BE 
USED  ONLY  FOB  LOCAL  CREOrr 

The  premise  of  S.  1281  Is  that  local 
deposits  should  be  used  essentially  for 
local  credit.  Although  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  financial  institutions  to  accommodate 
the  legitimate  credit  needs  of  their  local 
communities,  the  premise  of  the  bill 
falls  to  recognize  that  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  financial  Intermediaries  Is 
to  provide  greater  mobility  for  the 
economy's  savings  and  Investments. 
Financial  institutions  are  the  principal 
conduit  by  which  capital  flows  from 
areas  of  capital  surplus — which  may  be 
temporary — to  areas  of  capital  defi- 
ciency. This  has  enabled  the  development 
of  the  West,  especially  California,  and 
the  Southeast,  as  a  result  of  capital 
flowing  to  these  areas.  It  has  also  en- 
abled millions  of  Americans  to  acquire 
homeownership. 

There  is  no  explicit  legal  obligation  to 
provide  financing  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  authorized  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  charter  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  "in  order  to  pro- 
vide local  mutual  thrift  institutions  in 
which  people  may  invest  their  funds  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  financing  of 
homes"  (12  U.S.C.  1464(a) .)  The  act  also 
directs  the  Board  to  give  "primary  con- 
sideration to  the  best  practices  of  local 
mutual  thrift  and  home-financing  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States."  Simi- 
larly, the  National  Housing  Act  author- 
izes the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  refuse  to  insure  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  whose  financ- 
ing policies  are  inconsistent  with  eco- 
nomical home  financing  (12  U.S.C.  1726 
(c)).  The  thrust  of  both  acts  and  the 
supporting  congressional  statements  is 
that  federally  chartered  or  insured  asso- 
ciations are  to  promote  both  local  thrift 
practices  by  encouraging  savings,  and 
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homeownership  through  a  sdund  financ- 
ing mechanism.  These  statutes  impose 
no  explicit  duty  on  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  invest  in  specific  neighbor- 
hoods; rather  this  Is  left  b)  be  deter 
mined  by  institutions  thems;lves  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  business  Judgment. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  when  sav 
tngs  Eind  loans  were  first  orgaiilzed,  com 
munltles  were  much  more  homogeneous 
than  they  are  today.  Now,  one  may  have 
a  savings  account  in  an  £issocl  atlon  many 
miles  from  where  he  lives.  In  addition, 
savings  and  loans  have  few,  if  any,  of 
flees  in  declining  areas. 

There  are  good  reasons  Why  lenders 
try  to  make  mortgage  loan;  on  sound 
properties  in  good  neighborhc  ods  to  bor 
rowers  who  are  expected  to  be  able  to 
make  the  mortgage  payments .  Few  pro- 
spective borrowers  who  may  lie  expected 
to  be  able  to  make  mortgage  loan  pay- 
ments, buy  homes  in  deteriorating 
neighborhoods. 

Another  problem  with  S.  ifeSl  is  that 
It  limips  together  savings  and  loans  and 
commercial  banks.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  commercial  banks  place  their  invest- 
ments in  mortgage  loans  whle  a  large 
portion  goes  into  consumer,  commercial 
and  public  lending  that  also  si  pports  the 
viability  of  neighborhoods.  N(  ne  of  this 
is  taken  into  account  in  S.  12i  1. 

S.    1281    IS   THE    miST    STEP    TOWA  ID    CKEDIT 


AIXOCATION 

The  truth  of  the  matter  s  S.  1281 
Is  the  first  step  toward  credit  aJ  location — 
the  next  would  be  to  say  thi.t  at  least 
X  percentage  of  the  deposits  n  ust  be  in 
vested  in  a  certain  area.  This  fear  is  fos- 
tered by  statements  made  by  mpny  of  the 
supporters  of  S.  1281. 

For  example,  William  O'Grddy  of  the 
Bond  Hill  Task  Force,  Cinciniatl,  Ohio, 
stated  that  8.  1281  "would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction." 

Ronald  H.  Brown  of  the  National 
Urban  League  viewed  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  S.  1281  as  inconsequential, 
"imless  coupled  with  other  significant 
reforms."  and  went  on  to  outlln ;  the  next 
steps.  Two  of  the  "reforms"  \[r.  Brown 
advocates  would  utilize  the  ilsclosure 
data  to  impose  tax  penalties  and  denial 
of  branching  privileges  wher;  savings 
institutions  "have  pursued  a  policy  of 
disinvestment."  This  type  of  program 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  a  c  uota  sys- 
tem to  determine  what  savings  ind  loans 
are  "dlslnvestlng"  In  the  Inner  city 

In  a  similar  vein,  Robert  Thrasher  of 
the  Organization  of  North  East,  Chicago 
sees  8.  1281  as  no  panacea,  but  ^  a  "fine 
and  necessary  first  step  against  redlin- 
ing." He  talks  in  terms  of  a  I » -percent 
loan-deposit  ratio  being  too  low  whereas 
a  65 -percent  loan-deposit  ratib  seemed 
reasonable  for  a  commercial  batik  in  his 
community.  He  objected  to  an  urban 
bank's  having  $25  million  in  [Farmers 
Home  Administration  notes  wjiich  are 
used  to  support  rural  communities. 

Likewise,  James  H.  Harvey  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Planning  and 
Housing  Association  perceives  9.  1281  as 
a  "good  beginning."  Other  step*  he  rec- 
(Hnmended  included  collecting  d  ita  from 
8.  &  L.'s  by  race  of  persons  app  ying  for 
mortgages,  persons  who  obtained  mort- 


gages and  persons  who  were  refused 
loans.  In  granting  charters  and  requests 
for  branches,  the  chartering  agencies 
should  give  consideration  to  "equal  op- 
portunity and  a  commitment  to  service 
minority  and  poor  neighborhoods."  These 
commitment  programs  ultimately  end  up 
as  quota  allocating  systems. 

Also,  the  Honorable  Kenneth  Gibson, 
mayor  of  Newark.  N.J.,  representing  the 
U.8.  Conference  of  Mayors  at  the  hear- 
ings, testified  that  S.  1281  is  "an  essentia] 
first  step."  He  recommended  that  other 
steps  include  requirements  that  institu- 
tions "lend  minimal  percentages  of  their 
assets  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located." 

As  one  of  the  opponents  put  it,  it  is 
hard  to  Imagine  that  if  a  bill  is  passed, 
that  the  next  step  would  not  be  pressure 
to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  a  formula 
for  at  least  a  certain  percentage  of  de- 
posits in  a  certain  area  that  must  be  de- 
voted to  specific  investments  in  that  area. 

S.    1281    COULD   JEOPABDIZE   THE   SAFETY    OP 
DH3>OSITS 
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making  a  few  more  conventional  mortea» 
loans  would  have  protected  that  investmem 
someone  would  have  proved  the  effectlveneas 
of  that  Idea  long  ago.  Contrary  to  the  under- 
lying  assumptions  In  support  of  this  Bill  the 
reason  that  such  losses  mount  up  is  'that 
lenders  have  In  fact  continued  to  make  con- 
ventional loans  as  neighborhoods  declined. 
Why  should  this  work  now  when  it  wouldn't 
work  then? 

The  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  in  its  1972  report  looked 
at  the  related  problem  of  furnishing 
credit   to   low   income   groups   in  this 


Chairman  Bomar  testified  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  that  reports 
by  community  groups  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  voluntarily  disclosed  informa- 
tion, using  correct  numbers  and  invalid 
comparisons,   have   been   used   to  seek 
lending    agreements    from    institutions 
which  could  result  in  significant  damage 
to  the  institutions  and  in  increased  risk 
to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  One  commimity  group 
listed  every  transfer  of  property  in  a  ZIP 
code  for  the  past  3  years  to  arrive  at  an 
average  figure  for  mortgage  loan  de- 
mand in  that  ZIP  code.  This  group  then 
allocated  a  portion  of  this  total  loan  de- 
mand to  each  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion in  the  neighborhood,  based  on  its 
lending  activity.  Only  savings  and  loan 
associations,    but    no    other    mortgage 
lenders,  were  included  in  the  allocation, 
which  meant  that  S.  &  L.'s  were  assigned 
mortgage  lending  shares  which  were  in- 
flated by  the  absence  of  other  mortgage 
lenders. 

Chairman  Bomar  continued  by  telling 
the  committee  that  each  savings  and 
loan  association  was  then  approached  to 
enter  into  a  "contract"  to  lend  its  pre- 
determined share  in  the  designated  ZIP 
code  during  the  next  year,  without  re- 
gard to  the  actual  demand  for  loans  or 
to  the  future  availability  of  funds  to  In- 
vest. Offers  by  some  Institutions  to 
pledge  to  make  the  requested  amount 
available,  a  procedure  similar  to  that  of 
making  commitments  to  developers, 
were  rejected.  Such  coercive  uses  of  dis- 
closed data  may  well  result  in  unsafe 
and  unsound  lending  practices  by  some 
institutions,  smd  the  Board  is  very  con- 
cerned that  care  be  taken  to  insure  that 
such  data  is  not  dangerously  misused. 

Grover  J.  Hansen,  president  of  the 
First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  League 
of  Chicago  related  to  the  committee 
that: 

First  P'ederal,  and  every  other  conventional 
lender  to  our  knowledge  in  large  cltlea,  baa 
taken  losses  on  loans  because  the  underlying 
property  has  very  little  or  no  sales  value.  We 
have  no  Arm  data,  but  we  are  certain  the 
cost  ha«  been  In  the  millions  of  dollars  In 
Chicago  Just  In  the  paet  four  or  five  years.  If 


manner : 

Despite  the  progress  made,  the  remalnlmr 
problems  of  dealing  with  low  and  unstable 
Incomes  become  progressively  more  formi- 
dable. The  Commission  believes  that  full  ac- 
cess to  the  legal  credit  market  by  the  poor 
wlU  be  effectively  provided  only  by  Improv- 
ing their  Incomes.  The  basic  problem  of  the 
poor  is  that  they  do  not  have  the  same  abUlty 
to  repay  obligations  as  other  consumers.  Re. 
strlcted  access  to  the  legal  credit  market  it 
only  one  of  many  results  of  an  unstable  or 
inadequate  Income.  The  solution  lies  not  In 
glossing  over  the  symptoms  but  in  dealing 
with  the  major  causes. 

The  basic  problem  of  providing  credit  to 
the  poor  is  not  a  credit  problem  but  an  in- 
come and  employment  problem.  The  Com- 
mission urges  treatment  of  the  basic  causes- 
Income  improvement  programs,  upgrading  of 
neighborhoods,  and  education— in  addition 
to  efforts  to  make  credit  from  legal  sources 
more  widely  available. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  interest  of  the  depositors  is  para- 
mount. It  is  their  money  that  must  be 
protected.  There  is  a  serious  question 
whether  financial  institutions  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  real  estate  loans  in 
certain  deteriorating  neighborhoods,  at 
least  without  more  stringent  credit  terms 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  de- 
positors. During  the  hearings  there  was 
testimony  that  some  savings  and  loans 
have  gone  bankrupt  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago because  they  made  loans  in  deteri- 
orating areas.  Appraisals  of  property 
were  based  on  values  that  the  sellers  and 
buyers  were  willing  to  meet,  and  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  loans  went  bad.  No 
sympathy  has  been  shown  for  depositors 
who  might  lose  their  savings  if  financial 
institutions  are  forced  to  make  unwise 
loans. 

In  addition,  the  action  of  Irresponsible 
groups  could  cause  withdrawals  or 
savers'  "rims"  on  the  financial  institu- 
tions if  the  data  disclosed  did  not  hap- 
pen to  measure  up  to  some  arbitrary  loan 
volume  standard  established  by  that 
group.  This  could  threaten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  many  financial  institutions. 

FEASIBIUTT  AND  COST  OF  REPORTING  BY  CENSUS 
TRACT 

Serious  questions  arise  concerning  the 
requirement  to  report  by  census  tract 
No  accurate  data  was  produced  during 
the  hearings  concerning  the  cost  and 
feasibility  of  this  reporting.  However, 
subsequent  Investigation  has  brought  to 
light  the  following  data. 

ACCTTRACT   OF  CKNStTB  TRACT  DATA 

Neither  the  Bureau  of  the  Census' 
computer  tapes  of  SMSA  addresses  and 
census  tract  numbers,  nor  such  local  di- 
rectories as  exist  are  completely  ac- 
curate and  up  to  date.  The  computer 
tapes  and  directories  were  compiled  for 
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the  1970  census,  are  approximately  70 
percent  accurate,  and  are  in  the  process 
of  being  corrected  for  the  1980  census. 
Communities  have  been  Instructed  to 
submit  corrected  census  tract  maps  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  by  1978. 

Various  changes  can  have  occurred  In 
an  SMSA  which  are  not  reflected  in  the 
existing  tapes  and  directories.  New 
SMSA's  have  been  added  since  1970  and 
new  areas  hav-  been  added  to  existing 
SMSA's.  A  census  tract  existing  during 
the  1970  census  may  have  been  split  into 
two  or  merged  with  another  census  tract. 
In  either  case,  the  tract  nimiber  would 
have  changed.  A  large  percentage  of 
tract  numbers  were  changed  prior  to  the 
1970  census  so  that  all  numbers  would 
be  numerical.  Some  SMSA's  were  not 
completely  divided  into  census  tracts  for 
the  1970  census,  either  due  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census'  lack  of  money  or  because 
local  volunteers  could  not  be  found  to 
walk  through  certain  inner  city  areas  to 
verify  the  census  tract  maps. 

Neither  rural  route  addresses  nor  ad- 
dresses with  post  office  box  numbers  can 
be  matched  with  a  census  tract  number, 
since  no  specific  location  can  be  Identi- 
fied from  those  addresses. 

AVAILABILITY   OF  CENSUS  TRACT  DATA 

Many  small  financial  Institutions  do 
not  have  the  internal  systems  needed  to 
code  their  mortgage  loans  to  census  tract, 
so  must  rely  on  some  other  means.  There 
is  no  easily  and  readily  available  meth- 
od yet  existing,  which  is  both  accurate 
and  up  to  date. 

Address  coding  guides  or  other  book- 
type  directories  which  match  street  ad- 
dresses and  census  tract  numbers  are 
unavailable  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Computer  tapes  containing  the  ad- 
dress and  tract  niunbers  for  SMSA's  are 
available  from  Census,  but  they  need  to 
be  updated  from  the  1970  census,  put 
into  a  standard  format  and  corrected.  In 
any  event,  the  tapes  are  of  little  use  to 
those  smaller  financial  institutions  which 
do  not  have  access  to  computers.  There 
are  approximately  1,200  savings  and  loan 
associations  within  263  SMSA's  which 
have  less  than  $25  million  In  assets,  and 
some  1,700  with  $50  million  or  less  In 
assets.  A  fair  proportion  of  those  Insti- 
tutions would  have  to  rely  on  something 
other  than  computers  to  match  addresses 
and  census  tract  numbers. 

Private  vendors  could  take  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census'  computer  tapes  of  SMSA's 
and  print  them  out.  However,  communi- 
ties have  until  1978  to  correct  their  local 
maps,  and  few  vendors  have  the  capa- 
bility of  correcting  and  updating  those 
maps  themselves.  Such  privately  printed 
maps  or  guides  are  not  now  available. 

Some  local  governmental  units  have 
produced  hard-copy  directories  of  street 
addresses  indicating  census  tracts.  How- 
ever, such  directories  are  diflicult  to  get 
in  those  SMSA's  which  produce  them. 
Por  instance,  there  Is  no  central  place 
to  get  the  directories  of  the  SMSA  of 
Washington,  D.C.  It  is  necessary  to 
call  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  the 
Arlington  Planning  Commission,  the 
^exandria  Planning  Commission,  the 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park  and 
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Planning  Commission — for  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties — the  Office 
of  Planning  and  Research  In  Fairfax 
County,  the  Planning  Departments  of 
Falls  Church — map  only — Prince  Wil- 
liam County,  Loudoim  County,  Charles 
County,  Manassas,  and  Manassas  Park. 
The  latter  six  localities  have  not  issued 
directories  for  their  jurisdictions. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  issued 
reports  which  contain  census  tract  maps. 
Census  tract  reports,  based  on  the  1970 
census,  contain  maps  detailing  merely 
the  outlines  of  the  census  tracts  and 
not  the  numbered  street  addresses.  These 
reports  are  therefore  useless  for  match- 
ing specific  addresses  and  census  tract 
numbers,  and,  in  addition,  are  available 
only  as  reference  copies  In  libraries. 

Block  statistics  reports,  compiled  for 
the  central  cores  of  SMSA's,  contain  de- 
tailed street  maps  of  census  tracts.  But 
block  statistics  reports  for  many  SMSA's 
are  out  of  print  and  available  only  on 
microfiche.  In  addition,  the  SMSA  may 
be  composed  of  many  maps:  the  SMSA 
of  the  EWstrlct  of  Columbia  is  made  up 
of  45  maps. 

Thus,  there  are  no  readily  available, 
easy-to-use  directories  of  street  ad- 
dresses and  census  tract  numbers. 

PROBLEMS    HAVE    ARISEN    IN    JURISDICTIONS 
WHERE    REPORTING    IS    REQUIRED 

Although  statements  have  been  made 
by  proponents  of  the  bill  to  the  contrary, 
problems  have  arisen  in  jurisdictions 
where  reporting  has  been  required  by 
census  tract.  The  investigation  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  J.  Thygerson.  Chief  Economist 
for  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  Associ- 
ation, indicates  that  there  have  been 
many  problems  associated  with  the  re- 
porting to  California  Savings  and  Loan 
Commissioner's  Office  on  coding  new 
mortgages  made  by  census  tract.  Dr. 
Thygerson  discussed  this  with  Bill  Har- 
rison of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Commis- 
sioner's Office  In  Callfomia  and  found 
that  when  the  Callfomia  program  was 
first  developed  11  years  ago.  the  associ- 
ations had  very  substantial  problems 
complying  with  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Harrison  mentioned  that  because 
census  maps  were  not  available,  com- 
puter service  companies  were  not  estab- 
lished, and  few  lenders  imderstood  what 
a  census  tract  was.  nearly  all  institutions 
were  imable  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tion. Bill  Swaboda  of  the  Commissioner's 
office  Indicated  that  In  the  early  years  of 
the  program,  as  many  as  70-80  percent 
of  all  loans  made  within  SMSA  where 
census  tracts  were  available  could  not  be 
successfully  classified  according  to  census 
tract. 

Even  with  11  years  of  experience,  the 
Commisloner's  office  still  estimates  that 
over  10  percent  of  all  loans  within  SMSA's 
cannot  be  successfully  coded  by  census 
tract.  In  part,  this  is  because  Thomas 
Bros,  does  not  produce  tract  maps  for  all 
counties,  but  It  Is  also  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  this  job  Is  tlme-consmning  and 
the  maps  are  hard  to  read. 

Despite  the  11  years  of  experience, 
there  are  frequent  additional  problems 
with  the  regulation.  Harrison  mentioned 
the  fact  that  when  all  census  tract  num- 
bers were  changed  In  1970  that  this  cre- 


ated enormous  confusion  and  many  prob- 
lems. Most  associations  could  not  obtain 
the  new  tract  numbering  systems  or  the 
new  census  boundaries.  Maps  were  not 
available.  As  a  result,  the  Commissioner's 
office  allowed  the  associations  to  report 
using  the  old  and  new  census  numbers. 
This,  in  effect,  meant  that  the  reports 
were  essentially  useless  for  any  purpose. 

The  proponents  of  disclosure  say  that 
with  perspective  reporting,  the  cost  will 
be  de  minimus.  The  same  has  been  said 
in  the  past  when  Congress  has  considered 
other  legislation  affecting  financial 
institutions. 

Last  year  when  this  body  enacted  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  no  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  cost  of  compli- 
ance. Testimony  has  now  been  received 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  its  regulations 
Implementing  this  act  which  indicate 
that  that  compliance  will  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  same  was  true  with  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act.  No  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  cost  to  the  lending 
institutions  of  disclosure  of  the  settle- 
ment costs  to  the  consumer.  Now  evei-y 
Member  of  this  body  is  receiving  letters 
from  small  financial  institution?  indicat- 
ing that  the  cost  of  that  disclosure  could 
go  as  high  as  $50  per  mortgage. 

The  fact  remains  that  each  new  law 
requires  new  forms  and  costs  the  institu- 
tions additional  sums  of  money.  The  con- 
sumers ultimately  will  have  to  pay  for 
such  protection  whether  they  want  it  or 
not. 

S.  1281  UNANIMOUSLY  OPPOSED  BY  AFFECTED  IN- 
DUSTRIES AND  FEDERAL  RECULATORT   AGENCIES 

The  affected  Industry  groups,  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  U.S. 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  the  National 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  all  appeared  in  opposition  to  S. 
1281  when  the  Committee  conducted 
hearings.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  date  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  affected  industry  groups. 

Although  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  was  the  only  Federal  agency  called 
to  testify  and  did  testify  in  opposition  to 
the  legislation,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  filed 
statements  in  opposition  to  S.  1281.  The 
administration  feels  that  It  Is  question- 
able whether  the  information  derived 
would  be  worth  the  heavj'  burdens  placed 
upon  the  financial  institutions.  It  urges 
that  legislative  action  should  await  the 
results  of  an  ongoing  pilot  study  of  fair 
housing  lending  practices  in  18  metropol- 
itan areas  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Reserve,  the  FDIC, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as 
to  the  exact  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  this 
regard.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that 
Secretary  Carla  Hills  has  never  endorsed 
any  version  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act.  Although  she  did  not  appear 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
when  it  was  considering  S.  1281,  she  did 
appear  before  the  committee  when  it 
was  holding  hearings  on  unrelated  leg- 
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islation.  In  response  to  a 
Senator  Proxmire,  she 
felt  disclosure  of  mortgage 
terns  could  be  helpful  but 
objected  to  a  provision  of  S 
required  disclosure  of  depos^ 

The  more  precise  position 
is  reflected  in  the  May  22 
signed  by  general  counsel.  Robert 
liott  for  Carta  A.   Hills.  In 
she  noted  several  specific 
with  S.   1281  as  currently 
Secretary  found  fault  with 
of  findings  and  purposes,  the 
assumptions  of  the  bill,  the 
that  lending  institutions  provide 
mation  as  to  the  source  and 
deposits,  the  distinction 
tions    inside   and    outside 
metropolitan  statistical 
requirranent  that  lending  anc 
formation  for  an  institution's 
of  service  be  retained  by  each 
only  change  made  by  the 
sponsive  to  the  objections 
Secretary  is  the  dropping  of 
ment  of  reporting  on  deposit^ 
fecting  amendments  did  require 
ing  only  at  branches  and 
which   the  mortgages  origir^te 
two  changes  can  hardly  be 
the  bill  into  line   with   the 
overall  recommendations. 

NEED    FOR    rtTKTHER    STT*Y 

The  foregoing  should  amjly  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a  need  ;  or  further 
study  and  analysis  of  the  pnblems  and 
usefulness  of  disclosure  by  financial  in- 
stitutions of  their  mortgage 
portfolios  by  geographic  area 
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lending 
aefore  em- 
barlung  on  costly  and  permanent  legis- 
lation. To  meet  this  need,  Senators 
Tower,  Sparkman,  Helms,  Morgan, 
Stone,  and  I  will  offer  amenlment  No 
826  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
will  provide  a  demonstratior  study  to 
look  at  the  feasibility  and  des  rability  of 
mortgage  lending  disclosure  on  a  na- 
tional basis  as  well  as  to  prcivide  Con 
gress  with  sound  data  to  determine 
whether  mortgage  lending  i  :istitutions 
are  serving  the  housing  and  ( ommunity 
needs  in  areas  in  which  they  are  located, 
and  if  not,  what  remedial  action  should 
be  taken.  To  accomplish  this,  amend- 
ment No.  826  would  modify  £  .  1281  to: 

Limit  the  bill  to  a  3-year  demonstra- 
tion study  in  20  SMSA's  to  be  ^elected  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Add  the  Federal  Home  Lioan  Bank 
Board  as  an  agency  to  panicipate  in 
the  study  together  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop  nent. 

Provide  that  lenders  shall  ^ot  be  re- 
quired to  make  loans  to  unqualified  bor- 
rowers or  on  inadequate  security. 

Require  reporting  by  ZIP  cpde  rather 
than  by  census  tract. 

Reqiiire  reporting  only  ^n  future 
mortgages. 

Call  upon  the  Board  to  repctt  to  Con- 
gress in  3  years  on  the  feasibility  and 
usefulness  of  requiring  all  dep6sitory  in- 
stitutions to  make  public  disclosure  of 
their  lending  practices  and  iiources  of 
deposits. 

Add  a  number  of  technical  changes 
suggested  by  the  staff  of  the  F^eral  Re- 
serve Board. 
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This  is  a  fair  and  rational  approach 
to  the  problem.  It  should  meet  the  needs 
of  the  proponents  of  the  legislation  and 
the  objections  of  the  opponents.  When 
this  amendment  is  called  up,  I  urge  the 
full  support  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    826 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  826  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  S.  1281. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  No.  826  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  826 
Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of   1975". 

FINDING  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2  ( a )  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  depository  institutions  have  sometimes 
failed  to  provide  adequate  home  financing  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for  all  neighbor- 
hoods within  the  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods from  which  those  institutions  receive 
deposits. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide, 
on  a  demonstration  basis,  sufficient  Infor- 
mation to  enable  citizens,  public  officials, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine whether  mortgage  lending  Institu- 
tions are  serving  the  housing  and  commu- 
nity needs,  without  discrimination  by 
geographic  location,  of  the  communities  and 
neighborhoods   in   which   they  are  located. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "mortgage  loan"  means  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  as  defined 
under  section  3  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974; 

(2)  the  term  "depository  Institution" 
means  any  commercial  bank,  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  and 
building  and  loan  association; 

(3)  the  term  "ZIP  code"  means  a  ZIP 
code  as  established  and  defined  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service; 

(4)  the  term  "standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area"  means  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  established  and  defined 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

MAINTENANCE     OF     REPORTS     AND     PUBLIC 
DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  depository  institution 
having  a  home  office  In  any  one  of  twenty 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  se- 
lected by  the  Board  for  a  three-year  study 
and  demonstration  shall  compile  and  make 
available.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Board,  to  the  public  for  inspection  and 
copying  at  each  office  of  that  Institution  the 
following  information : 

(1)  The  number  and  total  dollar  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  made  during  each  fiscal 
year  of  that  Institution  beginning  with  the 
first  full  year  of  that  institution  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
such  mortgage  loans  by  ZIP  code,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  for  borrowers  under 
mortgage  loans  secured  by  property  located 
within  that  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area. 


(3)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  of  such 
mortgage  loans,  by  such  geographic  area  as 
the  Board  determines  to  be  appropriate 
for  all  such  mortgage  loans  which  are  se- 
cured by  property  located  outside  that  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area. 

(b)  Any  Item  of  information  relating  to 
mortgage  loans  required  to  be  maintained 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  further  Item- 
ized in  order  to  disclose  for  each  such 
Item — 

(1)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  which  are  Insured  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  which 
are  guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  made  to  mortgagors  who  did 
not,  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  mort- 
gage. Intend  to  reside  in  the  property  secur- 
ing the  mortgage  loan. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classiflcatloiu, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and 
may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and  ex. 
ceptlons  for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  thla 
Act,  and  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance  there- 
with. Such  regulations  shall  specify  that  no 
mortgage  lender  shall  be  required  to  malce 
any  real  estate  loan  unless  the  borrower  Is 
qualified  and  unless  the  security  for  such 
a  loan  is  deemed  by  the  lender  to  be  ade- 
quate based  upon  an  appraisal  by  a  qualified 
real  estate  appraiser  In  the  community. 

(2)  The  Board  may  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  additional  Information  as  It 
deems  appropriate  relating  to  housing  fi- 
nance. Including  patterns  of  credit  flows 
within  and  among  localities,  and  the  finan- 
cial practices  of  institutions  which  must  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  local  savers  as 
well  as  local  borrowers. 

(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
under — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the    Currency. 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by 
the    Board. 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance    Corporation. 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation ) ,  In  the  case  of  any 
institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provi- 
sions. 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
credit  union. 

( c )  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that  sub- 
section, a  violation  of  any  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  requirement  Imposed  under 
that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  powers  under 
any  provision  of  law  specifically  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b),  each  of  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  In  that  subsection  may  exercise,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  Act,  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  It  by  law. 
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(d)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  Act 
is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforc^such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  Its  func- 
tions and  i>owers  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any  require- 
ments imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
under  that  Act.  All  of  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  Pedersil  Trade  Commission  Act 
are  available  to  the  Commission  to  enforce 
compliance  by  any  person  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  under  this  Act,  Irrespective 
of  whether  that  person  Is  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  meets  any  other  Jurisdictional  tests 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  this  Act  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  its 
own  procedures  In  enforcing  compliance  with 
requirements  Imposed  under  this  Act. 

RELATION     TO     STATE     LAWS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  does  not  annul,  alter, 
or  affect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  from  complying 
with  the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  with  respect  to  public  disclosure 
and  recordkeeping  by  deposlto/y  Institu- 
tions, except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws 
are  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
consistency. The  Board  Is  authorized  to  de- 
termine whether  such  Inconsistencies  exist. 
The  Board  may  not  determine  that  any  such 
law  Is  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  if  the  Board  determines  that  such 
law  requires  the  maintenance  of  records  with 
greater  geographic  or  other  detail  than  is  re- 
quired under  this  Act,  or  that  such  law  other- 
wise provides  greater  disclosure  than  Is  re- 
quired under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  de- 
pository institution  within  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  If  It  determines  that,  under 
the  law  of  such  State  or  subdivision,  that 
institution  is  subject  to  requirements  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  Imposed  under  this 
Act. 

STUDY 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Board,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  the  study  described  in  this  section 
and  to  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
such  study  no  later  than  three  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  study  and  report  described  In  this 
section  shall  cover,  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  appropriate,  the  following  matters:  the 
feasibility,  cost,  and  usefulness  of  (1)  the 
disclosure  requirements  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 4;  (2)  extending  the  disclosure  require- 
ments to  other  types  of  home  mortgage  lend- 
ers within  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  and  to  mortgage  lenders  outside  of 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas:  (3) 
requiring  mortgage  lending  Institutions  to 
disclose  by  geographical  location  the  source 
of  savings  deposits;  (4)  requiring  disclosure 
of  the  average  terms  and  downpayments 
ratios  of  mortgage  loans  by  geographical  loca- 
tion: (5)  requiring  disclosure  of  other  types 
of  lending  data,  such  as  small  business  and 
home  improvement  loans:  (6)  the  impact 
and  use  of  the  availability  of  lending  data 
In  selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas;  and  (7)  such  other  matters  as  the 
Board  may  find  to  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  report  to  the  Congress  In  regard  to 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  making  the  study  described  in  this 
•ectlon,  the   Board   may  use   such   samples 
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within  the  selected  twenty  of  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  and  other  areas 
of  differing  characteristics,  of  depository  In- 
stitutions and  lenders  or  offices  of  such  In- 
stitutions and  lenders,  and  of  loans,  as  it 
finds  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec  8.  The  study  and  demonstration  pro- 
vided for  under  this  Act  and  the  record- 
keeping required  thereunder  shall  terminate 
upon  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GARN.  This  amendment  which  I 
introduced  on  June  28  for  myself  and 
Senators  Sparkman,  Tower,  Helms, 
Morgan,  and  Stone  would  modify  S.  1281 
to: 

Limit  the  bill  to  a  3 -year  demonstra- 
tion study  in  20  SMSA's  to  be  selected 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Add  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  as  an  agency  to  participate  in  the 
study  together  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  DevelojMnent. 

Provide  that  lenders  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  make  loans  to  unqualified  bor- 
rowers or  on  inadequate  security. 

Require  reporting  by  ZIP  code  rather 
than  by  census  tract. 

Require  reporting  only  on  future 
mortgages. 

Call  upon  the  Board  to  report  to  Con- 
gress in  3  years  on  the  feasibility  and 
usefulness  of  requiring  all  depository 
institutions  to  make  public  disclosure  of 
their  lending  practices  and  sources  of 
deposits. 

Add  a  number  of  technical  changes 
suggested  by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Before  embarking  upon  permanent 
Federal  legislation  as  controversial  as 
S.  1281,  there  should  be  further  study 
and  analysis  of  the  problems  and  useful- 
ness cf  disclosure  of  the  mortgage  lend- 
ing portfolios  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions. The  hearings  on  the  bill  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  to- 
tally failed  to  establish : 

That  the  problem  of  disinvestment 
identified  in  some  of  our  older  cities 
exists  in  most  of  the  265  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  covered  by  the 
bill. 

That  the  legislation  as  presently 
framed  would  make  a  contribution  to 
solving  the  problem  of  inner  city  decay 
where  there  is  disinvestment. 

That  the  mechanism  of  reporting 
mortgage  lending  by  census  tract  is  feas- 
ible or  economically  justifiable. 

The  bill  contains  no  adequate  mech- 
anism for  the  analysis  of  data  required 
to  be  disclosed  under  its  provisions.  Al- 
though there  is  certainly  a  need  for  bet- 
ter statistics  concerning  the  lending 
practices  of  financial  institutions,  the 
misuse  of  raw  statistical  data  can  be 
counterproductive  and  harmful  to  sav- 
ings institutions  thus  jeopardizing  the 
safety  of  deposits.  Institutions  can  be 
forced  to  infuse  money  into  neighbor- 
hoods thus  creating  a  turnover  in  hous- 
ing and  disruption.  Investors'  confidence 
in  savings  banks  can  be  shaken  and  runs 
on  those  institutions  can  jeopardize  their 
solvency.  The  flow  of  money  can  be  in- 
hibited from  surplus  areas  to  areas  of 
scarcity  where  it  is  needed. 

A  principal  concern  is  that  S.  1281 
would  place  an  expensive  reporting  bur- 


den on  the  many  small  banks  and  thrift 
institutions  located  in  over  200  SMSA's 
where  there  has  been  no  demonstration 
that  the  problem  of  redlining  exists. 
These  costs  will  ultimately  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  a  lower 
return  on  their  savings  or  higher  costs 
for  credit.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  in 
the  committee  report  state  that  in  gen- 
eral the  data  in  at  least  15  cities  showed 
a  consistent  pattern  in  which  most  lend- 
ers seem  to  be  reluctant  to  make  loans  in 
older  neighborhoods.  Elsewhere  in  the  re- 
port, the  cities  of  Chicago,  Boston,  Mil- 
waukee, Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis, Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Providence, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  are  identified  as  problem  communi- 
ties. And  yet,  the  bill  requires  reporting 
by  an  institution  having  a  branch  or  a 
home  office  in  any  one  of  the  265  SMSA's 
in  the  country.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  SMSA's  as  defined  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  are  not 
made  up  entirely  of  urban  areas.  They 
include  rural,  contiguous  counties  with 
an  area  of  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
residential  labor  force  which  is  non- 
agricultural  and  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  employed  workers  who  live  in  the 
county  working  in  the  central  county 
area.  Thus,  there  would  be  literally  thou- 
sands of  small  banks  and  savings  and 
loans  located  in  these  rural/suburban 
counties  that  have  no  identification  with 
the  redlining  problems  that  the  bill  ad- 
dresses. 

Coming  from  a  State  with  a  compara- 
tively small  population,  1  know  that 
people  in  the  less  densely  populated 
areas  of  our  country  do  not  need  nor  do 
'hey  like  to  be  asked  to  conform  to  Fed- 
eral programs  designed  for  the  good  of 
those  who  live  in  high  density  popula- 
tion areas.  As  I  stated  at  the  committee 
hearings,  redlining  is  a  problem,  but  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  varies.  Meas- 
ures needed  to  investigate  and  solve  red- 
lining as  it  exists  in  Chicago,  111.; 
Newark,  N.J.;  Oakland,  Calif.;  or  any 
other  metropolitan  area  with  popula- 
tions which  are  greater  than  the  total 
number  of  people  living  in  the  States  of 
Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada 
combined  are  most  often  far  too  extreme, 
costly,  and  in  fact,  counterproductive  In 
the  smaller  city  centers  of  the  country. 
I  think  a  few  facts  and  figures  will  point 
out  the  wide  disparity  in  SMS  A  popula- 
tions. 

There  are  265  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these  265  SMSA's,  only  9  have  popula- 
tions over  2,500,000.  Twenty-five  more 
contain  within  the  SMSA  boundaries  a 
population  from  1  million  to  2,499,000. 
This  means  that  there  are  231  SMSA's 
with  populations  under  1  million. 

Looking  at  the  lower  side  of  the  popu- 
lation scale — there  are  27  SMSA's  with 
populations  under  100,000. 

Another  statistic  that  is  interesting  to 
note  is  the  niunber  of  States  that  are 
included  in  these  extreme  high  and  low 
SMSA  populations  of  over  1  million  and 
under  100,000  people.  There  are  only  nine 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
have  within  their  borders  or  are  a  part 
of  an  SMSA  of  over  2,500,000.  Thirteen 
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more  States  can  be  added  t<  this  figure 
when  we  Include  SMSA's  of  over  1  mil- 
lion population.  On  the  lowe  ■  side  of  the 
scale,  there  are  17  States  tha  have  with- 
in their  borders  SMSAs  under  100,000. 

As  far  apart  as  the  si;e  of  these 
SMSA's  are.  there  are  eight  ^ates  which 
have  SMSA's  of  both  over  1  Imillion  and 
SMSA's  under  100,000. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  iie  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  durii  ig  consider- 
ation of  S.  1281  Caroleen  Silver  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Domenici  se  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  :ER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  object  on,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Presiden  .  all  these 
figures  boil  down  to  two  miin  points: 
First,  we  have  a  great  disparity  in  the 
size  of  our  standard  metropolitan  areas — 
even  within  the  boimdaries  of  States, 
and;  second,  the  great  majority  of  the 
SMSA's,  204  of  265  to  b«  exac  t,  lie  in  the 
middle  population  range  of  1  00,000  to  1 
million. 

The  SMSA's  that  are  found  in  my 
home  State  of  Utah  are  foi  nd  in  this 
middle  category.  As  a  mayor  of  a  large 
city — not  a  giant  like  Chicago  nor  a  small 
town,  but  an  average  metropolitan  area 
that  includes  a  population  cf  approxi- 
mately 500.000,  I  know  that  i  lost  of  the 
mayors  and  the  city  dwells  srs  of  the 
"average  size  large  city"  do  rot  want  to 
have  to  comply  with  regulatioi  is  and  laws 
that  are  aimed  at  the  large,  di  insely  pop- 
ulated areas  of  the  country. 

Before  we  enact  permanen;.  hard-to- 
repeal  Federal  legislation  ihat  is  so 
totally  sweeping  in  its  coverag ;  as  S.  1281 
is,  let  us  take  some  time  to  study  the 
situation  more  thoroughly.  Let  us  deter- 
mine first  of  all  if  disclosure  will  help 
solve  the  problem  of  redlinirg — second, 
let  us  get  some  hard  facts  JJid  figures 
about  cost  and  feasibility  of  compliance 
to  this  law.  And  third,  let  us  have  some 
experts  study  the  problem  of  d  jaling  with 
the  various  sizes  of  metrofwl  itan  areas 
to  determine  how  they  should  be  treated 
according  to  their  size,  or  jf  there  is 
possibly  a  better  geographic  area  to  be 
used  in  solving  this  problem. 

My  amendment  would  cure  these  de- 
fects by  limiting  the  coverage  of  the  bill 
to  20  SMSA's  to  be  selected  hy  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  It  is  m]  intention 
that  the  Board  select  those  areas  which 
have  been  identified  at  the  hearings  and 
during  these  debates  as  places  where  po- 
tential problems  exist.  The  amendment 
would,  in  addition,  meet  the  nf  ed  for  ad- 
ditional statistics  which  wou  d  be  ana- 
lyzed by  those  agencies  havin  ;  expertise 
in  the  area  of  home  mortgage  lending 
and  the  problems  of  neighb<rhood  de- 
cline and  rejuvenation. 

In  addition,  the  amendmjnt  would 
address  other  problems  which  are  not 
treated  in  the  bill.  It  would  direct  the 
agencies  to  look  at  credit  floors,  the  use 
of  statistics,  whether  the  report  should 
be  by  census  tract,  ZIP  cod<,  or  other 
geographical  area,  and  what    statistics 


are    needed.    It    would    also    require    a 
cost/benefit  analysis. 

The  amendment  recognizes  that  there 
is  a  valid  question  concerning  the  role 
of  financial  Institutions  in  inner  city  de- 
cline and  development  and  provides  a 
rational  approach  to  the  problem 
through  a  demonstration  study. 

Although  we  have  not  received  formal 
comments  by  the  agencies  called  upon  to 
administer  this  legislation,  we  have  had 
informal  conversations  with  the  staff 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  have 
attempted  to  incorporate  their  technical 
comments  into  the  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  workable  and  meaningful  demon- 
stration study. 

This  is  a  fair  and  rational  approach 
to  the  problem.  It  should  meet  the  needs 
of  the  proponents  of  the  legislation  and 
the  objections  of  the  opponents. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

To  sum  up  my  feelings,  having  sat 
through  all  the  hearings,  I  felt  that  the 
testimony  was  very  inadequate  to  prove 
either  side  and  that  is  why  I  am  sug- 
gesting we  modify  this  and  limit  it  to 
20  SMSA's. 

At  the  end  of  3  years,  we  would  have 
the  answers.  We  would  find  out  whether 
the  distinguished  chairman  from  Wis- 
consin is  right  or  whether  I  am  right 
and  we  would  be  able  to  pass  legislation 
that  would  help  correct  the  problem. 

But  again,  to  enact  this  massive  bill 
at  this  time,  to  require  all  of  this  report- 
ing of  very  inadequate  data,  not  knowing 
whether  it  would  be  helpful  in  solving  the 
problem,  would  seem  to  place  a  great, 
undue  burden  on  the  financial  institu- 
tions in  this  coimtry. 

This  3 -year  demonstration  study  would 
give  us  the  facts  and  figures  and  statis- 
tics on  which  we  could  then  pass  perma- 
nent legislation  on  this  problem  of 
redlining. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  if  the  Senators  ac- 
cept the  Gam  amendment,  they  vote  to 
cut  the  legislation.  That  would  be  the  end 
of  this  legislation. 

This  would  not  provide  the  informa- 
tion that  neighborhood  groups — orga- 
nized labor,  consumer  groups,  civil  rights 
groups — say  they  must  have  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  neighborhood  is 
redlined,  discriminated  against.  It  would 
not  give  them  that  information  except  in 
20  areas  out  of  260. 

Mr.  President,  on  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation, reform  legislation,  as  far  as  our 
Banking  Committee  is  concerned,  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  truth  in  lend- 
ing, Congress  has  gotten  cries  of  pro- 
test from  financial  institutions  that  any 
reform  will  bring  down  their  house,  yet 
most  of  these  measures  turn  out  to  be 
mild  palliatives  that  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem and  help  support  It,  once  enacted. 

The  one  piece  of  legislation  that  turn- 
ed out  to  be  something  of  a  disaster  was, 
in  fact,  written  by  the  affected  industry. 
It  is  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Act,  and 
they  are  crying  and  weeping  about  that 
one. 


We  intend  to  hold  hearings  later  this 
month  to  see  if  we  can  improve  it. 

But  despite  the  flurry  of  half  truths 
and  allegations,  S.  1281  was  very  care- 
fully considered,  and  as  our  colleague 
Senator  Garn  has  said  time  and  time 
again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  redlining 
exists. 

If  it  exists  and  if  the  principal  oppo- 
nent of  the  bill,  the  man  who  is  offer- 
ing this  amendment  that  would  reduce 
it  to  less  than  10  percent  of  its  size,  says 
it  exists,  let  us  do  something  about  it 
What  we  are  asking  to  do  about  it  is  very, 
very  mild.  All  we  are  saying  is  let  us  re- 
port it.  Let  it  be  known,  so  that  a  de- 
positor will  know  when  he  puts  his  de- 
posit in  a  bank  whether  or  not  that  bank 
is  discriminating  against  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. That  is  all  these  people  are  ask- 
ing. 

If  this  is  the  case,  I  see  no  further  need 
for  another  feasibility  study.  This  is  not 
an  untested  concept  or  an  uproven  mal- 
ady. The  Library  of  Congress  used  com- 
puterized property  transfer  records  to 
show  that  D.C. -based  financial  institu- 
tions, which  receive  something  like  50 
percent  of  their  deposits  from  D.C.  resi- 
dents make  only  10  percent  of  their  loans 
in  the  city.  A  more  detailed  study  in  Bal- 
timore showed  great  unmet  demand  for 
mortgage  credit  on  sound  homes  in  that 
city,  and  an  even  more  disproportionate 
distribution  of  mortgage  money. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  understand  why 
people  feel  very  strongly  about  the  injus- 
tice of  a  system  when  they  have  good 
credit,  when  they  have  a  good  job,  when 
they  are  good,  hard-working,  honest  peo- 
ple and  they  are  denied  mortgage  credit, 
although  they  come  in  and  have  every- 
thing that  they  should  require  to  get 
credit.  Why  are  they  denied  it?  Because 
they  happen  to  live  in  a  neighborhood 
which  the  bank  regards  as  old. 

I  am  not  only  talking  about  the  inner 
city  neighborhood.  Yes,  they  are  red- 
lined.  I  am  talking  about  many  old 
neighborhoods,  such  as  Oak  Park,  Dl., 
and  other  areas,  where  you  have  ethnic 
groups  that  have  lived  in  an  area  for 
generations. 

The  bank  feels  they  do  not  have  as  big 
a  future,  so  they  do  not  make  loans  there. 
As  I  have  noted,  disclosure  in  Balti- 
more produced  a  50-percent  Increase  In 
mortgage  lending.  Similar  patterns  have 
been  shown  in  Chicago  and  in  Los 
Angeles,  as  the  consequence  of  disclosure 
programs  in  those  areas. 

I  want  to  respwnd  to  Senator  Garb's 
contentions  one  by  one. 

First,  it  is  said  that  many  technical 
problems  make  it  burdensome  for  insti- 
tlons  to  report  lending  by  census  tract. 
This  is  simply  not  the  case,  for  it  is  al- 
ready being  done  in  several  States. 

We  do  not  need  a  study.  We  have  had 
this  done  in  California,  which  has  10  per- 
cent of  our  people;  which  has  the  great- 
est variety  of  cities  and  situations  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  perhaps. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  some  lenders  would 
rather  not  report  these  statistics,  be- 
cause they  oppose  the  bill,  just  as  many 
opposed  truth  in  lending,  but  that  Is 
not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  It  to 
technically  impossible.  We  have  esti- 
mates from  the  major  trade  associations 
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that  such  reporting  would  cost  about 
$1  per  mortgage,  and  the  California 
authorities  estimate  the  cost  of  compli- 
ance as  substantially  less  than  $1  per 
loan.  The  argument  that  many  lend- 
ers do  not  have  the  computer  system  nec- 
essary to  comply  is  also,  frankly,  a  red 
herring.  Banks  do  not  need  computers  to 
comply,  especially  since  we  have  modified 
this  legislation  to  make  the  disclosure 
requirement  apply  only  to  future  loans 
and  loans  made  during  the  one  fiscal  year 
preceding  enactment. 

The  minority  has  repeatedly  contended 
that  census  tract  maps  are  difficult  to 
obtain  or  nonexistent.  I  can  tell  you  that 
such  maps  exist  for  every  SMSA  in  the 
country,  and  they  are  readily  available. 
I  have  some  of  those  maps  right  here.  I 
sent  for  the  SMSA  maps  for  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Dallas,  which  my  distinguished 
committee  colleagues  know  well.  At  the 
time  a  new  loan  is  entered  on  a  lender's 
books,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  looking  up 
the  census  tract  on  the  map.  That  should 
take  about  30  seconds.  And  most  city 
planning  agencies  also  have  local  census 
tract  directories,  which  should  make  the 
process  even  easier.  Once  a  year,  the 
statistics  would  be  assembled.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Another  argument  is  that  lending  in- 
stitutions might  pull  out  of  city  neigh- 
borhoods altogether.  That  is  non  sequitur. 
The  whole  point  here  is  that  lending  in- 
stitutions are  active  in  these  neighbor- 
hoods because  there  are  plenty  of  de- 
posits to  be  had,  but  that  they  do  not 
make  loans.  This  is  often  fertile  territory. 
I  am  certain  that  if  any  banks  do  close 
up  shop,  others  would  eagerly  take  their 
place,  and  in  fact  in  many  cities  savings 
and  loan  associations  have  tried  to  keep 
out  new,  mor3  community -minded  com- 
petitors, even  though  the  existing  lenders 
were  refusing  to  serve  the  community.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  one  minority- 
owned  savings  and  loan  had  to  fight  for 
7  years  to  get  its  charter.  This  savings 
and  loan  was  opposed  by  the  existing 
savings  and  loan,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  prepared  to  lend  in  the  city's 
black  neighborhood  and  they  were  not. 
And  in  fact  this  new  savings  and  loan  has 
not  had  a  single  foreclosure  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  redlined  by  most  of 
the  other  lenders,  although  these  are 
areas  where  most  of  the  low-income  peo- 
ple live  and,  by  and  large,  the  minority 
groups. 

The  implicit  threat  that  a  lender  might 
take  his  ball  and  go  home  is  a  hollow 
threat,  because  these  lenders  are  not  pro- 
viding service  anyway. 

I  find  it  particularly  ironic  that  critics 
allege  that  this  bill  might  interfere  with 
the  free  flow  of  capital  by  inhibiting  the 
flow  of  money  from  so-called  surplus 
areas.  What  is  a  surplus  area?  Who  de- 
fines it?  Many  lenders  seem  to  consider 
aU  deposits  gathered  in  an  urban  neigh- 
borhood as  surplus  capital,  even  though 
that  neighborhood  is  begging  for  mort- 
gage money.  Massachusetts  Is  considered 
a  capital  surplus  State,  but  try  explain- 
tag  that  to  a  depositor  in  the  Jamaica 
Plain  section  of  Boston  who  carmot  get  a 
mortgage. 

We  do  not  need  a  feasibility  study  be- 
cause we  have  demonstrated  conclusively 
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that  redlining  is  a  problem,  and  that  the 
cost  of  disclosure  is  low.  We  certainly  do 
not  need  to  limit  disclosure  to  20  cities 
because  we  know  that  it  is  a  problem  in 
far  more  than  20  cities.  As  Senator  Clark 
has  pointed  out,  disinvestment  by  finan- 
cial institutions  is  even  a  problem  in 
many  rural  areas  as  well.  The  committee 
has  received  expressions  of  support  from 
public  officials  and  neighborhood  associa- 
tions in  large  cities  and  small,  from  most 
regions  of  the  country.  We  agreed  to  limit 
the  disclosure  requirement  to  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  on  the 
premise  that  redlining  is  mainly  an 
urban  phenomenon,  but  it  makes  no 
sense  to  limit  it  further  to  only  20  cities, 
especially  when  the  20  cities  would  have 
to  be  a  cross  section  and  you  would  have 
to  eliminate  either  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  or  Milwaukee, 
or  some  of  the  big  cities,  if  you  are  going 
to  get  20  and  have  any  kind  of  a  useful 
cross  section. 

It  also  disturbs  me  that  imder  this 
amendment  the  format  of  the  study  and 
the  20  cities  would  be  selected  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

They  have  never  moved  against  a 
lender  because  of  redlining.  Think  of 
that.  We  know  there  is  redlining.  They 
have  the  right  and  the  authority  to  move, 
but  never  once  have  they  moved  against 
a  single  lender  in  the  history  of  this 
country  because  of  redlining. 

So  we  know  that  redlining  is  a  problem 
in  more  than  20  cities,  and  that  the  kind 
of  disclosure  required  by  S.  1281  is  both 
feasible  and  inexpensive.  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  legislation 
was  first  considered,  a  number  of  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  legislation  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  financial  institutions  to 
comply  with  it,  to  make  it  more  accept- 
able to  them.  I  read  some  releases  put 
out  by  some  of  the  mortgage  lenders  who 
have  stated  that  there  is  very  little  re- 
maining reason  to  oppose  this  legislation 
from  their  viewpoint. 

For  one  thing,  we  maxe  the  disclosure 
prospective.  That  means  they  do  not  have 
to  go  back  if  they  have  a  big  loan  port- 
folio and  figure  out  in  what  ZIP  code 
each  loan  was  and  then  report  that.  They 
can  forget  all  of  that.  This  is  mostly  pro- 
spective. It  means  at  the  end  of  this  year 
they  can  report  what  their  loans  were 
from  the  time  of  their  last  fiscal  year. 
That  makes  it  much  easier  for  them.  It 
will  save  them  money;  it  will  save  them 
time;  it  will  save  almost  all  the  red  tape 
they  could  object  to,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
is  in  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  we  exempt  the  areas  of 
the  country,  and  they  are  substantial  in 
population,  that  are  outside  of  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area.  They 
are  exempted.  We  have  now  accepted  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  ,  which  was  one 
of  the  objections  made  by  the  banks  and 
savings  and  loans,  that  they  could  do 
this  much  more  easily  if  we  would  let 
them  report  on  the  ZIP  code  basis.  Well, 
that  is  the  way  they  are  going  to  report 
now,  on  the  ZIP  code  basis,  not  on  the 
census  tract  which  we  thought  was  more 
useful  but  which  would  take  a  little  more 
work  on  their  part. 


We  have  gone  this  far,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  hope  that  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
gut  the  bill  by  subtracting  93  percent  of 
it  and  leaving  a  pitiful  little  7  percent, 
letting  this  bill  limp  into  the  House  as 
just  a  shadow,  and  a  pretty  pale  shadow 
at  that,  of  the  way  it  started  out. 

We  have  had  enough  studying.  As  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  said  over  and 
over  again,  redlining  does  exist.  It  is  time 
that  we  act  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  does  quote  me  accu- 
rately. Redlining  does  exist;  I  said  it  in 
committee.  I  am  willing  to  try  to  solve 
the  problem  here.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  solve  a  problem  with  a  105-millimeter 
howitzer  when  a  flyswatter  will  do.  There 
is  no  need  to  impose  it  on  the  f'ntire 
country  to  solve  thp  problem  of  redlining 
in  the  few  cities  where  it  may  exist. 

The  Senator  quotes  me  oit-en  as  a  for- 
mer mayor.  It  has  orlv  been  8  rronths 
since  I  was.  There  are  times  when  I  wish 
I  was  still  out  there,  where  there  is  more 
sanity  than  manifesto  it.-ei-'  here  c:  {he 
banks  of  the  Potomac. 

I  gave  the  example  of  my  own  plan- 
ning and  zoning  director  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  who  could  not  get  a  home  imtrov:- 
ment  loan  because  of  the  area  in  wliich 
he  lived.  But  we  are  making  the  assump- 
tion that  investment  would  solve  the 
problem.  This  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  the  central  cities. 

There  were  days  that  I  spent  in  my 
office  all  night  long.  I  hved  with  the 
problem  for  7  year«.  34  hours  a  day.  f he 
mayor  never  gets  away  from  it.  Redlin- 
ing is  a  part  of  ihe  nrchltm.  'ovt  rr''-  a 
part.  Until  the  cities  address  themselves 
to  some  other  problems,  it  will  do  no 
good  if  we  disclose  all  this  information, 
no  good  at  all,  until  we  get  city  adminis- 
trations that  will  put  in  curbs  and  gut- 
ters, give  people  adequate  sewer  lines  and 
water  supplies,  get  them  off  septic  tanks 
and  outhouses  and  generally  fix  up  these 
areas  by  providing  adequate  city  services. 
Then  maybe  we  will  start  to  solve  the 
problems.  Those  things  all  go  toward  it 
and  with  it. 

Too  many  people  think  this  is  a  cure- 
all.  As  usual,  they  run  to  the  Federal 
Government;  they  do  an  end  nm  around 
their  mayor,  their  city  council,  their 
Governor,  and  their  State  legislature, 
and  come  here  to  Washington  pleading 
for  help,  and  get  a  sympathetic  ear  from 
all  the  bleeding  hearts  back  here,  be- 
cause they  think  they  are  more  intelli- 
gent, capable,  and  brighter  than  all  the 
mayors  and  city  councils. 

I  recently  spent  a  month  in  Utah,  and 
it  was  refreshing;  I  got  out  for  awhile 
in  the  real  world.  Washington  reminds 
me  of  a  great  stage  show,  with  a  bunch 
of  actors.  We  feed  upon  ourselves,  and 
convince  each  other  that  we  can  solve 
the  problems  of  the  whole  country;  to 
heck  with  the  mayors  who  are  resf>on- 
slble  for  those  water  lines,  sewer  lines, 
and  all  those  things. 

When  we  start  passing  laws  to  cut 
down  to  size  these  bureaucrats  and  agen- 
cies in  Washington  and  stop  telling  those 
responsible  in  the  local  governments  how 
to  nm  their  affairs,  maybe  we  will  start 
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solving  these  problems 
exist,  but  to  impose  this  on  t 
them  it  will  solve  their 
bunch  of  baloney.  Any 
man  in  the  country  will  tel 
ferent  story — that  other 
to  be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  first 
credit  allocation.  That  mean 
ing  of  money.  All  the  groups 
in  favor  of  S.  1281  saw  it  as  - 
They  ultimately  want  a  lai' 
where  the  money  is  loaned, 
right,  you  have  not  loaned 
area,  so  we  are  going  to  tell 
every  nook  and  cranny  in 
again  from  the  wonderful 
Potomac.  This  is  the  first 
step  in  credit  allocation, 
the  rationing  of  money.  Do 
anything   else,    because, 
what  will  happen. 

Why  not  take  care  of  it?  1 
&'Jout  a  study:  I  am  talking 
ly  doing  it  for  3  years  in 
us  pick  the  toughest  ones, 
whether  we  need  to  expan< 
than  impose  it  on  the  entire 
Another  thing  that  Jbas 

dressed  at  all — I  have  not 

talking  about  it — is  the  righ^ 
tors.  Any  bank  in  this 
primary  responsibility  the 
depositors'  money.  The  Federal 
ment  even  Insures  it  up  to 
that  we  do  not  go  back  to 
But  no  one  has  talked  abou 
of  depositors  and  the    „^_ 
those  savings  and  loan  and 
stitutions  to  make  loans  th 
pect  to  get  paid  back  on. 

If  we  pass  a  law  that 
to  dictating   where  the   - 
lent,  what  happens  to  the 
think  I  know  what  will 
will  quit  putting  their 
institutions,  if  they  are  afra)d 
going  to  lose  it.  if  they  are 
sound  business  judgments  on 
money  should  be  loaned 

It  is  interesting  that  there 
here  about  that,  written  to 
Hansen,  president  of  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Association 
cago.  It  says: 

Dear  Mh.  Hansen:  First  Fedefal 
on  "redlining"  w&s  of  great 
since  I  have  a  savings  account 
soclatlon. 

The  name  of  your  organization 
loan  association,  implies  that 
iB  on  savings,  since  the  word 
first. 

Without  savings  you  would 
make  any  loans  of  any  kind  In 
1  believe  that  your  first  respoL 
actual  savers,  not  to  potential 
believe    that    your    responslbllKy 
should  be  discharged  by  using 
you  find  necessary  In  order  to 
loans. 
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I  do  not  happen  to  agree  wffh  that  last 
sentence. 


up 


I    believe    that    names    of 
should  not  be  misleading.  Perhap  b 
suggest   to  those  concerned   wlfti 
lining  problem"  that  they  set 
saving   associations"  or   "detei 
Ing  rehabUltatlon  and  savings 
rather  than  trying  to  make  sa\ 
assocuttons  into  something  the" 
Intended  to  be. 
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Accompanying  this  letter  is  a  very  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "Redlining: 
Our  View  of  the  Matter,"  published  in 
the  quarterly  magazine  of  the  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Chicago,  simimer  of  1975  issue,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Record,  as 
follows : 

Redlining:   Our  View  op  the  Matteb 

The  redlining  controversy  has  surfaced 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years.  At  the  time  this  article  was  being 
prepared,  legislation  was  pending  in  the 
lUlnois  state  legislature  and  before  Congress 
aimed  at  preventing  so-called  redlining  by 
home  lenders. 

First  Federal's  position  on  redlining  and 
the  proposed  disclosure  legislation  is  well- 
known  within  the  industry,  but  perhaps 
not  by  our  customers  or  the  general  public. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  flurry  over  redlining 
would  disappear  as  the  false  reasoning  and 
bad  economics  supporting  it  became  appar- 
ent. This  has  not  happened.  We  now  want 
you,  our  savers  and  borrowers,  to  know 
where  we  stand  and  why. 

In  simplest  terms,  redlining  is  the  refusal 
to  consider  loans  on  property  in  a  given 
geographic  area  and  the  Indication  of  that 
area  by  drawing  a  red  line  around  it  on  the 
map.  An  area  can  be  redllned  for  any  reason, 
but  the  usual  one  imputed  is  that  the  area 
is  deteriorating  and  is  therefore  a  bad  risk. 

In  the  current  battle,  anti-redlining  groups 
in  Chicago  say  that  home  lenders  have  red- 
lined  many  city  neighborhoods  and  that  this 
Is  the  principal  cause  or  first  step  in  a  neigh - 
borhoods  deterioration.  They  say  lenders 
lose  faith  in  a  neighborhood,  refuse  to  make 
loans,  and  the  neighborhood  heads  downhill. 

First  Federal  denies  these  charges.  Redlin- 
ing is  not  a  widespread  practice  among 
lenders  here.  First  Federal,  the  area's  largest 
residential  lender,  does  not  now  and  never 
has  practiced  redlining  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  Chicago  area  lender  engages  in  the 
practice.  If  there  are  instances  of  redlining, 
they  are  few  and  Isolated.  To  enact  state  or 
nationwide  legislation  to  curb  them  is  over- 
kUl. 

Urbanologist  Pierre  De  Vise,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  urban  science  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  has  said  much  the 
same  thing.  He  was  quoted  in  The  Austin 
News,  a  community  newspaper,  when  he 
spoke  before  a  meeting  of  the  West  Side 
Real  Estate  Board  on  May  12. 

"My  guess  is  that  there  is  probably  too 
much  lending  In  so-called  redllned  areas 
I'm  suggesting  redlining  is  a  problem  and 
needs  legislative  solutions  if  indeed  it  is 
denying  mortgage  loans  to  qualified  buyers 
for  property  which  Is  economically  sound, 
but  I  haven't  seen  any  area  where  this  Is 
the  case. 

"I  suggest  there  is  no  Indication  of  red- 
lining In  that  sense,"  he  added. 

Certainly  no  one  has  proved  that  refusing 
to  grant  loans  is  the  cause  of  neighborhood 
deterioration.  Experts  from  many  disci- 
plines have  been  attempting  to  untangle 
that  problem  for  many  years.  To  say  that 
lack  of  faith  by  lenders  brings  about  deter- 
ioration is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
First,  neighborhoods  deteriorate;  then  lend- 
ers are  more  cautious  about  making  loans 
there. 

All  the  mortgage  money  In  the  world  will 
not  change  an  unattractive  neighborhood 
into  one  in  which  people  want  to  buy  homes. 
Well-maintained  buildings,  good  schools, 
good  transportation,  attractive  surroundings 
and  other  convenient  services  are  what  at- 
tract buyers.  Mortgage  money  does  not  make 
the  market,  it  follows  it. 


We  oppose  the  disclosure  legislation  (sim- 
ilar bills  are  before  the  state  legislature  and 
Congress)  because  the  data  asked  for  will 
not  show  one  way  or  the  other  whether  red- 
lining Is  being  practiced.  It  is  an  expenalTe 
and  time-consuming  exercise  that  will  pro- 
duce  data  that  can  be  Interpreted  in  any 
number  of  ways.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
is  based  on  an  unsound  economic  assumo- 
tlon.  *^ 

If  federal  law  Is  passed,  almost  20,000 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  all  over  the 
country  would  be  required  to  compile  and 
publish  this  data,  and  redlining  charges  are 
an  issue  in  only  four  metropolitan  areas! 

The  proposed  bills  would  require  banks 
and  savings  and  loans  to  report  savings  and 
lending  data  by  zip  code  and  would  require 
them  to  break  down  mortgage  flgiues  by  con- 
ventional. FHA  and  VA  (government  insured/ 
guaranteed)  loans.  The  implication  Is  that 
there  Is  an  ideal  ratio  between  savings  de- 
posits from  a  given  zip  code  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  should  be  loaned  there.  No  <«ie 
has  said  yet  what  this  "Ideal"  ratio  is,  but  we 
can  assume  that  the  same  groups  that  have 
pushed  so  zealously  for  adoption  of  this  leg- 
islation would  decide  what  was  fair  in  their 
neighborhoods  and  label  anything  else  red- 
lining. 

First  Federal  thinks  the  basic  assumption 
behind  the  disclosure  legislation  Is  bad  eco- 
nomics. As  Grover  J.  Hansen,  First  Federal's 
president,  said  when  testifying  before  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmire's  Committee  on  B«uik- 
Ing.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  which  held 
hearings  on  the  redlining  legislation:  "The 
concept  that  financial  institutions  should  be 
forced  to  invest  money  where  It  Is  saved 
goes  against  the  underlying  economic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  country  and  its  econ- 
omy are  based  and  have  prospered:  move- 
ment of  capital  must  be  free  and  unhin- 
dered." 

Resistance  to  the  disclosure  bills  has  been 
construed  by  legislators,  the  media,  and  pro- 
ponent groups  as  approval  of  redlining  or 
an  attempt  to  cover  It  up.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  We  simply  say  that 
It  Is  not  a  widespread  practice,  and  that  the 
data  asked  for  by  this  legislation  will  not 
clarify  the  matter. 

There  are  those  who  see  redlining  every- 
where and  those  who  can't  find  it  at  all- 
depending  on  how  you  define  redlining  and 
what  figures  you  use  to  prove  the  point. 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Commissioners  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Chicago  have  tried  to  validate 
one  single  case  of  redlining  and  have  been 
unable  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Illinois  Legislative 
Investigating  Commission,  directed  by  the 
state  legislature  to  look  into  redlining,  Issued 
a  report  on  Its  hearings  which  gives  page 
after  page  of  testimony  on  purported  in- 
stances of  redlining.  One  example  i*as  a 
couple  who  claimed  the  property  they  wanted 
to  buy  W&8  in  an  area  redllned  by  a  par- 
ticular lender  because  the  lender  would 
make  them  a  loan  of  only  $24,000  while 
another  institution  would  go  to  $24,800.  An 
$800  difference  may  seem  huge  to  a  prospec- 
tive borrower,  but  it  is  well  within  the  nor- 
mal range  of  appraisal  differences  on  a  loan 
of  this  size  and  could  no  way  be  called 
"redlining"  by  anyone  who  had  the  leart 
knowledge  of  how  appraisal  and  lending 
proce.sses  work. 

As  far  as  the  ambiguity  that  could  result 
from  the  data  requested  by  the  disclosure 
legislation  Is  concerned,  let's  look  at  several 
examples  of  what's  already  happened. 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Housing  Alliance 
(MAHA)  recently  claimed  that  17  zip  codee 
In  Chicago  were  "severely  redllned."  It  pre- 
sented this  study  to  the  Proxmlre  committee. 
MAHA  said  the  study  was  based  on  1973-74 
figures  submitted  to  the  city  of  Chicago  by 
41  banks  and  127  savings  and  loans  In  Oook 
County. 
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As  an  experiment.  First  Federal  compared 
Its  own  data  for  those  same  17  zip  codes.  It 
can  be  read  to  show  "too  little"  Investment 
or  "too  much"  as  follows: 

Savings  and  lending  data  aggregated  for 
17  selected  zip  codes  ( 12  months  ending 
November  1974)  : 

Total  savings  balances,  $145,122,000. 

Mortgages  made,  $5,254,000. 

"Savings  dollars  returned  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods," 3.6'*. 

Net  savings  gain,  $4,429,000. 

Mortgages  made,  $5,254,000. 

Ratio  of  mortgages  made  to  savings  gain, 

ll8.6Tr- 

In  the  first  part  of  the  table,  the  dollar 
amount  of  mortgages  made  In  the  12-month 
period  was  compared  to  the  stock  of  savings 
built  up  over  many  years.  In  the  second  part, 
mortgages  were  compared  to  the  12-month 
flow  or  net  gain  In  savings  at  First  Federal 
from  the  17  zip  codes. 

In  both  cases  shown  here,  "Mortgages 
Made"  gives  only  the  loans  made  In  the  12- 
month  period.  It  does  not  show  the  total 
loans  First  Federal  has  outstanding  In  the 
17  zip  codes.  Do  any  of  these  figures  give  a 
clear  picture  of  redlining?  We  do  not  think 
so.  but  this  is  the  type  of  data  that  Is  being 
used  to  "prove"  redlining.  It  is  also  the  type 
of  data  that  will  be  generated  by  disclosure 
legislation. 

But  more  important  is  what  the  figures 
cant  show — the  lending  dynamics.  Was  one 
large  loan  paid  off  and  a  number  of  small 
ones  made?  Is  that  "appropriate"  to  the  mar- 
ket? Were  older  homes  refinanced?  Were 
mortgages  assumed  by  new  buyers? 

Nor  can  this  data  tell  anything  about  the 
unsatisfied  demand  for  loans  in  a  given  area, 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  To  begin 
to  assess  demand,  you  need  to  know  how 
many  loan  applications  were  received  by  each 
lender  serving  the  market,  how  many  were 
refused  and  for  what  reasons. 

For  example,  some  neighborhoods  may  rep- 
resent substantial  deposits,  yet  have  little 
need  for  mortgage  loans.  This  is  true  in  older 
neighborhoods  where  homes  are  paid  for.  few 
properties  are  for  sale,  and  people  have  built 
up  their  savings.  It  is  also  true  In  neighbor- 
hoods where  apartment-dwellers  predomi- 
nate. If  only  a  few  loans  were  made  in  these 
neighborhoods  because  there  was  little  de- 
mand, would  it  mean  they  were  redllned?  It 
would  if  you  based  your  conclusions  on  the 
data  requested  by  the  disclostu'e  legislation. 
.Another  Instance  of  misread  data  occurred 
last  summer.  The  Citizens  Action  Program 
(CAP)  released  a  study  showing  that  65  per- 
cent of  Chicago  savings  and  loans'  home  fi- 
nancing money  was  pledged  to  developers  of 
lakefront  and  suburban  property  before  in- 
dividual home  buyers  in  older  neighborhoods 
got  a  crack  at  it.  The  study  was  said  to  be 
based  on  figures  submitted  by  savings  and 
loans  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Ba:ik  of 
Chicago. 

The  release  of  this  report  made  headlines 
in  the  Chicago  papers.  A  letter  from  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  President  H.  Robert  Bartell, 
Jr..  challenging  the  use  of  the  data,  did  not. 
Addressed  to  Charles  Siragusa.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Illinois  Legislative  Investigating 
Commission  to  whom  the  study  was  sub- 
mitted, the  letter  said  in  part:  "I  am  un- 
able to  determine  how  .  .  ..  CAP  president, 
arrived  at  the  figures  on  'forward  commit- 
ments' since  they  do  not  compare  with  anv 
data  published  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  .  .  . 

Commitments  to  lend  by  associations  may 
result  in  loans  actually  made  In  two  weeks, 
two  months,  two  years,  or  not  at  all.  Also, 
these  commitments  may  be  made  to  builders, 
new  home  buyers,  or  existing  home  buyers. 
Therefore,  to  compare  the  total  amount  of 
conunltments  made  in  any  year  to  the  amount 
of  loans  made  and  assert  that  this  shows 
that  Individual  home  buyers  are  not  served 
by  associations  until  builders'  needs  are  satis- 


fied is  clearly  wrong.  This  is  esjjecially  so 
when  there  Is  unambiguous  data  available 
from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
which  gets  to  the  question  directly. 

"The  Board  collects  data  on  types  of  loans 
actually  made.  These  data  show  that  buyers 
of  existing  homes  receive  considerably  more 
funds  than  buyers  of  new  homes  from  build- 
ers. This  is  true  during  periods  of  tight 
money,  as  at  present,  and  times  of  more 
readily  available  mortgage  money." 

Both  these  examples  go  to  show  that  data 
cannot  speak  for  Itself.  It  must  be  Interpreted 
in  a  fair  manner  by  people  who  understand 
it.  In  the  current  redlining  controversy, 
figures  have  been  misinterpreted  or  misused 
many  times.  Facts  have  not  emerged,  they 
have  been  clouded.  Disclosure  legislation 
simply  opens  the  door  for  more  of  the  same. 

Not  only  does  data  demand  clarification, 
but  the  ground  rules  on  what  Is  and  is  not 
redlining  have  shifted  a  number  of  times. 
First,  redlining  was  the  refusal  to  make  home 
improvement  loans  in  certain  areas.  Then  it 
became  mortgage  loans  which  were  denied 
by  neighborhood.  More  recently  the  emphasis 
changed,  so  that  now  redlining  is  the  denying 
of  conventional  mortgage  loans.  Governor 
Walker's  Commission  on  Mortgage  Practices 
gave  1 1  definitions,  and  the  call  for  the  hear- 
ing of  Senator  Proxmire's  bill  listed  another, 
saying  redlining  was  "more  typically  an  In- 
sistence on  higher  down-payment  and  shorter 
pay-back  terms." 

Indeed,  things  have  progressed  to  the  point 
where  a  lender,  picking  his  way  carefully 
among  the  11  or  12  definitions  of  redlining 
finds  he  Is  hamstrung.  He  cannot  now  exer- 
cise prudent  Judgment  based  on  accepted 
lending  standards  and  fair  appraisals  without 
being  accused  of  redlining.  If  he  Isn't  guilty 
by  one  definition,  he  will  be  by  another. 

As  E.  Stanley  Enlund,  chairman  of  First 
Federal,  said.  "We  are  as  interested  In  pre- 
serving the  city's  older  neighborhoods  as 
any  gronn  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise our  judgment  on  the  soundness  of  every 
loan  in  order  to  protect  our  savers." 

In  this  uproar  over  redlining,  the  saver 
seems  to  be  the  forgotten  man.  but  savings 
and  loan  officials  dare  not  forget  him.  They 
are  charged  with  Investing  his  funds  pru- 
dently for  the  best  return  without  sacrificing 
safety.  It  Is  an  obligation  that  cannot  be 
waved  off  even  to  "save"  a  neiphborhood. 

Does  this  mean  that  First  Federal  and 
other  lenders  have  done  nothing  about  cen- 
tral city  deterioration?  On  the  contrary.  First 
Federal  has  been  active  in  revitalizing  neigh- 
borhoods for  many  years.  In  1959  we  provided 
the  first  private  urban  renewal  financing  In 
the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  area.  Currently  we 
are  Involved  with  other  savings  and  loans  and 
banks — sharing  the  work  and  the  risk — In 
two  projects  to  help  re-establish  already  de- 
clining areas. 

The  first,  Rescorp,  formed  by  55  savings  and 
loans  In  Chicago,  Is  already  underway  with 
Its  first  demonstration  project  In  South 
Shore.  Phase  one.  the  purchase  and  rehabili- 
tation of  six  apartment  buildings  with  170 
units.  Is  In  progress. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  Program,  a 
non-profit  partnership  of  major  savings  and 
loans  and  banks,  Is  providing  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  rehabilitate  housing 
and  assist  in  community  preservation  in  city 
areas  containing  6,000  structures.  The  names 
of  the  sites  will  be  announced  later  this 
summer. 

On  an  individual  basis,  over  the  years,  First 
Federal  has  done  Its  share  by  making  loans 
to  qualified  buyers  In  every  section  of  the 
city.  We  are  not  afraid  of  disclosure  legisla- 
tion on  this  score. 

We  are  concerned,  though,  about  the  de- 
mand by  antl-redllnlng  groups  that  lenders 
abandon  FHA  (Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion) and  VA  (Veterans  Administration) 
lending  programs. 


As  Grover  Hansen  reminded  the  Proxmlre 

committee,  these  are  federal  government 
programs  and  as  such  must  be  available  to 
all  qualified  Individuals  Over  the  years,  by 
insuring  or  guaranteeing  single-family  mort- 
gages, the  federal  government  has  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  into  their 
own  homes — people  who,  while  credit-worthy, 
did  not  have  a  sufficient  down  payment  or 
needed  a  longer  repayment  term  in  order  to 
reduce  monthly  payments.  No  doubt  some  of 
those  now  railing  against  FHA/ VA  loans  were 
assisted  by  these  loans  themselves. 

This  does  not  mean  that  First  Federal  ap- 
proves every  phase  of  FHA/VA  operations.  It 
does  mean  that  on  balance  the  programs  have 
helped  to  better  house  our  citizens. 

Hansen  also  told  the  Proxmlre  committee 
that  while  First  Federal  kept  no  statistics  on 
the  matter,  it  was  our  exfjerlence  that,  in 
large  cities  such  as  Chicago,  those  obtaining 
government-insured  or  guaranteed  loans 
tended  to  be  somewhat  poorer  than  those 
obtaining  conventional  financing:  they  also 
tended  to  be  members  of  racial  minorities. 
To  abandon  these  federal  programs  would 
tend  to  deny  home  ownership  to  these 
groups. 

Disclosure  legislation  which  would  classify 
loans  between  conventional  and  PHA'VA 
would  give  ammunition  to  those  wishing  to 
deny  others  the  freedom  to  use  these 
programs. 

The  problem  of  urban  deterioration  that 
the  redlining  question  has  helped  bring  to 
the  fore  is  complex  and  frustrating.  It  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years.  It  is  human  to 
want  to  find  a  "cause"  for  the  problem 
and  easy  to  choose  one  group,  lenders,  as 
the  "bad  guys."  The  only  trouble  Is,  It  reiUly 
doesn't  solve  anything. 

The  proposed  disclosure  legislation,  which 
many  hope  will  reveal  true  lending  patterns, 
don't  do  any  such  thing.  The  right  type  of 
data  is  not  being  asked  for,  and  data  alone 
cannot  begin  to  tell  this  complex  story.  This 
Is  why  First  Federal  opposes  the  legislation 
and  declines  to  accept  the  redlining  charges. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to 
read  it.  but  just  offer  it  to  show  Senators 
an  example  of  how  these  data  can  be 
misused.  Do  not  think  there  are  not 
groups  who  would  misuse  them  to  prove 
anything  they  want:  The  old  statistical 
game,  where  you  take  the  same  figures 
and  show  in  a  different  way  how  a  total 
savings  balance  of  $145  million  and 
mortgages  made  as  $45  million  would 
show  that  savings  dollars  returned  to  the 
neighborhood  are  only  3.6  percent.  You 
can  take  the  same  figures  and  show  that 
the  ratio  of  mortgages  to  savings  gains 
are  118.6  percent — you  get  more  out  than 
you  put  in. 

I  do  think  this  is  overkill.  I  agree  with 
the  chairman  that  redlining  does  exist. 
But  let  us  not  put  the  blame  on  the 
financial  institutions.  Let  us  put  the 
blame  on  the  mayors.  I  would  not  invest 
a  dime  in  New  York  City,  because  of  their 
gross  mismanagement.  I  do  not  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  bail  them 
out.  We  are  using  a  negative  example. 
We  want  to  bail  out  New  York  City,  when 
most  of  the  cities  of  this  country  are 
competently  run  by  qualified  mayors, 
who  are  not  back  here  yelling  for  a 
handout  to  bail  them  out  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

Again,  by  imposing  a  national  pro- 
gram without  looking  at  the  problems  of 
the  cities  which  they  must  address  for 
themselves,  all  the  pieces  of  this  pie  that 
caused  the  disinvestment  problem,  we 
are  simply  not  going  to  solve  it. 
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These  are  additional 
legislative     proposal     that 
should  be  taken  into  accouiit 

The  legislative  proposal 
fort  to  measure  the  demand 
services  in  all  neighborhoods 
ship  to  the  outstanding 
loan  volume  of  financial 
There  is  no  measure  of 
which  usury  and  foreclosure 
the  various  States  affect  the 
Ing  standards  of  reporting 
The  legislative  proposals 
into  account  the  purchase 
vestors  such  as  the  Federal 
Mortgage  Corporation 
Mortgage  Association  and 
directly  establish  the  __,_„, 
teria  for  purchasable  loans 
ticularly  important  in  capital 
such  as  Utah,  where  mortga,  ;e 
originate  loans  in  significant 
the  purpose  of  immediate 
Investors. 

The  definitions  of  those  _ 
ported  are  essentially  one-  to 
units,  and  such  a  definition 
sider  the  residential  rental  ^ 
ing  of   financial   institutions 
equally  critical  to  any  study 
mination  of  housing  related 
financial  institutions. 

The  distinguished  chairmai  i 
these  arguments  over  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  _ 
in   the  Record  two  response; 
ments  that  the  chairman  has 
There  being  no  objection, 
ments  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Response 
Although  there  Is  evidence 
establish   that   location   of   the 
an    Important    consideration    1 
lending     and     undoubtedly 
persons  are  sometimes  denied 
homes  solely   because  of  the 
questionable    whether    the 
Ushed    that    the    practice   of 
anything   other   than    a 
few  urban  areas.  Most  of  the 
dence  presented  to  the  Committer  ( 

antidotal  or  statistics  of  u 

It  failed  to  examine  In  any  detail 
lying     reasons     why    financial 
might  be  reluctant  to  lend  In 
borhoods.  It  totally  Ignored  the 
mortgage   lender   in    the   loan 
process  to  look  at  the  present 
value  of  the  security  if  the 
trouble. 

One  of  the  problems  In 
er  ■redlining"  exists  In  an  area  I 
Is  no  agreement  as  to  what  the 
The  unpublished  report  of  the  . 
ernor's    Commission    on    Mortg^ ; 
lists   11    definitions  of   redlining 
It  as  an  insistence  on  higher 
and  shorter  pay-back   terms, 
the  refusal  to  make  conventional 
Committee  Report  defines  It  as  . 
to  make  mortgages  solely  becauat 
borhood.  The  sort  of  date  pr« 
Committee  and  required  to  be  , 
der  8.  1281  may  show  the  flow 
and  out  of  areas,  but  It  cannot 
those  changes  occurred  or  the 
extent  of  transactions  which 
results. 
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THE  FEDEXAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOA^  flNDS  NO 
EVIDENCE   OF  SEDLZNtNC 

Chairman  Bomar  of  the  Pedferal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  told  the  Comix  ittee  that: 

"We  also  believe  It  Is  Importai  t  to  point 
out  that  evidence  of  Intentional  i  llscrlmlna- 
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tlon  against  particular  areas  has  been  elusive 
at  best.  Recently,  in  response  to  allegations  of 
neighborhood  organizations  that  mortgage 
lenders  were  refusing  to  lend  In  certain 
neighborhoods,  lenders  In  the  Milwaukee  area 
established  a  council  to  receive  and  resolve 
complaints  of  local  citizens.  The  Milwaukee 
Area  Mortgage  Opportunity  Plan  (MAMOP), 
established  In  late  1974,  has  a  comprehensive 
procedure  for  resolving  complaints  by  re- 
jected loan  applicants.  To  date,  they  have 
received  no  complaints.  A  similar  effort  Is 
currently  being  undertaken  In  Cincinnati 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Cincinnati,  but  It  has  not  yet  be- 
come operational. 

"After  Issuing  regulations  prohibiting 
redlining,  the  Wisconsin  Savings  and  Loan 
Commissioner's  office  has  received  no  redlin- 
ing complaints  and  the  Illinois  Commissioner 
of  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  has  re- 
ceived only  one  complaint,  which  was  proven 
to  be  unfounded. 

The  Board's  Supervisory  Agents  In 
Chicago  have  publicly  invited  consumer 
gr,:ups  to  submli;  complaints  of  alleged 
redlining  to  them  for  investigation.  About  15 
complaints  have  been  received,  most  con- 
cerning Incidents  where  telephone  calls  or 
word  of  mouth  contacts  took  place  several 
years  ago  and  where  the  associations  con- 
cerned either  had  no  records  which  could 
be  checked  or  could  find  no  personnel  who 
remembered  the  Incident.  In  those  Incidents 
where  some  records  could  be  found.  It  was 
determined  that  underwriting  considerations 
Justified  the  refusal  to  make  the  loan.  The 
Board  Itself  has  received  only  a  modest  num- 
ber of  complaints  of  discriminatory  lending 
practices  by  federally  regulated  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  In  each  instance  where 
it  has  completed  Its  Investigation  It  has 
found  the  complaint  to  be  unfounded." 

Response 

The  investigation  of  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Thy- 
gerson.  Chief  Economist  for  the  U.S.  Savings 
and  Loan  Association,  indicates  that  there 
have  been  many  problems  associated  with 
the  reporting  to  California  Savings  and  Loan 
Commissioner's  office  on  coding  new  mort- 
gages made  by  census  tract.  Dr.  Thvgerson 
discussed  this  with  Bill  Harrison  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Commissioner's  office  in  Cali- 
fornia and  found  that  when  the  California 
program  was  first  developed  U  years  ago,  the 
associations  had  very  substantial  problems 
complying  with  the  regtilatlons.  Mr.  Harrison 
mentioned  that  because  (a)  census  maps 
were  not  available;  (b)  computer  service 
companies  were  not  established;  and,  (c) 
few  lenders  understood  what  a  census  tract 
was;  nearly  all  Institutions  were  unable  to 
comply  with  the  regulation.  Bill  Swaboda  of 
the  Commissioner's  office  Indicated  that  In 
the  early  years  of  the  program,  as  many  as 
70-80  percent  of  all  loans  made  within  SMSA 
where  census  tracts  were  available  could  not 
be  successfully  classified  according  to  census 
tract. 

Even  with  eleven  years  of  experience,  the 
Commissioner's  office  still  estimates  that 
over  10  percent  of  all  loans  within  SMSAs 
cannot  be  successfully  coded  by  census  tract. 
In  part,  this  is  because  Thomas  Bros,  does 
not  produce  tract  maps  for  all  counties,  but 
It  is  also  the  result  of  the  fact  that  this  Job 
Is  time  consuming  and  the  maps  are  hard  to 
read. 

Despite  the  eleven  years  of  experience,  there 
are  frequent  additional  problems  with  the 
regulation.  Harrison  mentioned  the  .'act  that 
when  all  census  tract  numbers  were  changed 
in  1970  that  this  created  enormous  confusion 
and  many  problems.  Most  associations  could 
not  obtain  the  new  tract  numbering  systems 
or  the  new  census  boundaries.  Maps  were 
not  available.  Aa  a  result,  the  Commissioner's 
office  allowed  the  associations  to  report  us- 
ing the  old  and  new  censua  numbers.  This. 
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in  effect,  meant  that  the  reports  were  ««. 
sentlally  useless  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if  enacted 
into  law  not  only  will  fail  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  preser- 
vation or  revival  of  our  urban  neighbor- 
hoods but  will  be  counterprcductive 

First,  the  proponents  of  the  bUl  main- 
tain that  to  reverse  neighborhood  de- 
cline, we  need  simply  to  give  community 
action  groups  and  depositors  information 
to  enable  them  to  force  lending  institu- 
tions to  make  home  mortgage  loans  in 
inner-city  neighborhoods.  This  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  primary  cause  of 
neighborhood  decline  is  the  concerted 
action  of  financial  institutions  in  dis- 
investing  or  refusing  to  lend  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  they  are  located,  a  prac- 
tice, of  course,  that  has  been  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "redlining." 

The  serious  fiaw  in  this  theory  is  that 
it  overlooks  the  fact  recognized  by  most 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  disin- 
vestment generally  occurs  in  the  later 
stages  of  neighborhood  decline.  A  na- 
tional survey  of  housing  abandonment  in 
1971  examined  the  sequence  of  neigh- 
borhood decline  and  identified  the  six 
stages  in  this  process  as  follows: 

Decline   in   neighborhood's   economic 
status ; 
Racial  or  ethnic  change; 
Property  speculation; 
Weakened     market     conditions    and 
emergence  of  crisis  ghetto  conditions; 
Disinvestment;  and  finally 
Abandormient. 

Thus  the  disinvestment  comes  after 
the  serious  stages  of  decline  have  set  In 
and  is  in  reality  more  of  a  symptom 
than  a  cause  of  the  decline.  Pumping 
mortgage  money  into  a  neighborhood 
cannot  cause  an  improvement  in  schools, 
increase  safety,  give  more  efficient  pub- 
lic transportation,  or  upgrade  any  other 
city  services  necessarj-  for  a  viable 
neighborhood. 

Another  basic  misconception  upon 
which  the  bill  is  based  is  that  local  de- 
posits should  be  used  essentially  for  local 
credit.  Although  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
financial  institutions  to  accommodate 
the  legitimate  credit  needs  of  their  local 
communities,  the  premise  of  the  bill  fails 
to  recognize  that  one  of  the  main  func- 
tions of  financial  institutions  is  to  pro- 
vide greater  mobihty  for  the  economy's 
savings  and  investments. 

The  savings  institutions  are  the  prin- 
cipal intermediaries  by  which  capital 
flows  from  areas  of  capital  surplus — 
which  may  be  temporary — to  areas  of 
capital  deficiency. 

Thus  we  may  have  neighborhoods 
made  up  primarily  of  apartment  dwellers 
and  savers  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
savings  over  the  demand  for  home  mort- 
gage financing.  This  money  quite  proper- 
ly is  transported  to  newer,  growing  neigh- 
borhoods where  young  couples  with 
families  are  building  new  houses.  In  all 
likelihood  these  new  family  formations 
are  made  up  of  the  sons  and  daughten> 
from  the  old  neighborhood. 
In  a  like  manner,  certain  older  areas 
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of  the  country,  such  as  the  East,  have 
experienced  capital  surplus  whereas  the 
West  and  the  South  have  had  capital 
shortages.  The  transportation  of  capital 
through  the  intermediaries  has  enabled 
these  sections  of  our  country  to  grow  and 
has  made  possible  homeownership  for 
millions  of  Americans.  It  also  benefits  the 
saver  by  providing  a  better  return  on  his 
investment.  The  philosophy  behind  S. 
1281  would  reverse  this  process  and  do 
great  damage  to  our  economic  system  as 
well  as  deprive  many  Americans  of  home- 
ownership. 

This  is  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  has  so  eloquently  noted,  a  first 
step  toward  a  form  of  Federal  credit 
rationing.  The  next  step  would  be  to  say 
that  at  least  a  certain  percentage  of  de- 
posits must  be  invested  in  a  certain  area. 
In  Chicago  where  several  savings  and 
loans  have  made  public  their  lending  pat- 
terns, neighborhood  groups  have  de- 
manded conmiitments  for  a  fixed  amount 
of  mortgage  financing  in  specific  areas. 

Here  the  answer  lies  not  in  the  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act,  but  in  the  creating 
of  more  capital  in  the  private  sector 
through  incentives  to  save.  This  bill  goes 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Even  with  larger  stores  of  capital,  there 
will  be  persons  of  economic  levels  who 
will  not  be  served  by  the  private  mort- 
gage market.  Adequate  housing  for  these 
Americans  should  be  financed  through 
Government  guarantees  or  support  pro- 
grams. In  recent  years.  Congress  has  been 
most  generous  in  this  regard : 

S.  1281  will  not  only  fail  to  solve  the 
problem  of  neighborhood  decline,  but 
could  be  counterproductive  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Causing  lending  instit'Utions  to  pull  out 
of  declining  neighborhood.> ; 

Shaking  investors  confidence  and  caus- 
ing withdrawals  from  savings  accounts; 

Forcing  lending  institutions  to  infuse 
money  into  neighborhoods  creating  a 
turnover  in  housing  and  disruption;  and 

Inhibiting  the  flow  of  money  from  sur- 
plus areas  of  the  country  where  it  is  not 
needed  to  areas  of  scarcity  where  it  is 
needed. 

Another  concern  that  I  have  is  the  un- 
necessary burden  this  legislation  will 
place  upon  the  small  savings  institutions 
which  operate  in  the  areas  of  the  coun- 
try not  identified  with  the  redlining  prob- 
lem. The  committee  hearings  identified 
the  disinvestment  problems  in  about  15 
to  20  urban  areas  particularly  where  the 
older  cities  are  located.  The  committee 
bill,  however,  would  require  financial  in- 
stitutions with  a  home  office  or  branch 
in  any  1  of  the  265  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  to  report  their 
lending  patterns. 

The  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  are  often  made  up  of  one  urban 
county  surrounded  by  suburban  and 
rural  areas  with  a  large  commuter  popu- 
lation coming  into  the  city.  For  example, 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  includes  rural 
Loudoun  County,  Va.  In  my  State  of 
Texas,  we  have  23  SMSA's.  The  larger 
SM3A's,  such  as  Dallas-Fort  Worth  or 
Houston,  include  rural  counties.  For  ex- 
ample, we  find  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth  that 
Hood  Countv  has  a  population  of  6,300. 
Lookmg  at  Houston,  Liberty  County  has 
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a  population  of  33.000  whereas  Waller 
County  has  14.000.  Near  my  home  of 
Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  Clay  County  has  a 
population  of  only  8,000.  These  are  all 
rural  counties  and  there  are  no  redlining 
problems  associated  with  them.  Yet,  the 
authors  of  this  legislation  would  require 
institutions  serving  those  areas  to  report 
their  lending  patterns. 

Although  there  has  been  a  great  hue 
and  cry  in  pursuit  of  the  redliners,  the 
proponents  of  S.  1281  h.^ve  produced 
little  or  no  hard  evidence  that  it  exists. 
The  committee  report  admits  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  lenders  actually  red- 
line  an  area.  It  then  goes  on  to  explain 
that  the  practice  is  more  subtle.  But  no- 
where is  the  term  defined  in  objective 
terms.  To  some  it  means  making  FHA- 
VA  loans  in  an  area.  Others  see  it  as  lend- 
ing on  less  advantageous  terms.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  told  the  committee: 

Evidence  of  Intentional  discrimination 
against  particular  areas  has  been  elusive  at 
best. 

Much  of  the  so-called  documentary 
evidence  presented  to  the  committee  is 
of  a  questionable  nature.  Although  com- 
munity groups  presented  statistics  which 
they  claimed  established  the  existence 
of  redlining  in  Chicago,  a  survey  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  Chi- 
cago showed  that  the  city's  savings  and 
loans  were  making  a  significant  amount 
of  loans  from  June  1971  to  June  1973  in 
areas  claimed  to  be  redlined. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  committee  was 
presented  with  a  map  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  the  committee  staff  said 
showed  a  large  part  of  the  city  is  red- 
lined.  And  yet  a  Washington  Post  sur- 
vey showed  that  most  Washington  area 
savings  and  loans  historically  have  made 
mortgage  loans  for  homes  in  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  the  city  and  its  sub- 
urbs in  rough  proportion  to  savings  de- 
posits generated  from  the  same  neigh- 
borhoods. 

My  fear  is  that  if  this  bill  goes  forward 
in  its  present  form,  it  will  be  costly  to 
the  future  home  buyer  without  a  com- 
mensurate benefit.  The  thrift  institu- 
tions in  this  country  are  in  an  earnings 
squeeze  and  they  will  have  to  pass  the 
cost  on  to  the  consumer  who  can  ill 
afford  additional  inflationary  increases. 

The  preservation  of  our  older  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  existing  housing  stock  have 
been  important  concerns  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. In  the  last  session  of  Congress 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  committee  reported 
out  the  important  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  which  will  give 
the  Government  important  tools  to  at- 
tack the  underlying  causes  of  urban  de- 
cay. Additional  approaches  are  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  encourage 
community  groups,  the  financial  institu- 
tions, and  government  agencies  to  reverse 
the  decline  in  older  neighborhoods. 
There  is  more  hope  in  these  approaches 
which  emphasize  community  cooperation 


rather  than  confrontation  which  would 
be  fostered  under  the  provisions  S.  1281. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  done  a  wise  thing  in 
offering  his  amendment,  which  would 
limit  the  bill  to  a  3-year  demonstration 
study  in  20  SMSA's.  This  is  the  orderly 
way  to  approach  this  problem  and  to 
gain  some  experience  through  a  demon- 
stration program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  additional  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  fervently  hoF>e  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  take  much  more  time.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  several  points. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
was  a  fine  mayor  and  had  great  experi- 
ence in  that  area,  but  I  think  he  does 
not  speak  for  the  mayors  of  this  country. 

Let  me  read  what  I  have  from  John 
Gunther,  executive  director,  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  in  Boston,  July  4-9,  the 
membership  overwhelmingly  adopted  a  res- 
olution calling  upon  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation requiring  the  full  disclosure  of  mort- 
gage and  home  repair  loans  by  census  tract 
as  well  as  for  the  full  disclosure  of  the  sources 
of  a  lending  Institution's  deposits.  I  have 
attached  a  copy  of  this  resolution  for  your 
attention. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
has  scheduled  floor  action  on  S.  1281.  "The 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975"  for 
Tuesday,  July  22,  and  that  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  A>y  Senators  Garn  and 
Tower. 

That  is  the  amendment  now  before  us — 
To  seriously  weaken  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation.  S.  1281  (by  requiring  only  dis- 
closure of  mortgage  loans  by  census  tract) 
Is  not  as  comprehensive  a  measure  as  hc^ed 
for  by  the  nation's  mayors.  However,  it  does 
represent  an  Importent  first  step  and  a  par- 
tial remedy  to  the  ever-Increasing  problem 
of  red-llnlng  and  disinvestment  besetting 
many  of  our  cities.  Any  attempt  to  weaken 
this  legislation  In  any  fashion  Including  the 
development  of  a  pUot  "feasibility  study"  Ui 
some  20  metropolitan  areas  Is  unaccepteble. 
The  problem  Is  much  more  extensive  and 
comparable  public  policy  has  been  a  proven 
success  m  Chicago  and  California 

While  public  disclosure  of  depositing  In- 
stitutions' Investment  and  loan  practices  will 
not  assure  the  prevention  of  neighborhood 
decline,  it  does  provide  the  citizenry  and  local 
officials  with  another  tool  to  assist  In  this 
most  Important  undertaking.  As  Executive 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  I 
virge  your  support  of  S.  1281,  the  "Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975.  "  as  reported 
and  ask  you  to  oppose  the  Gam-Tower 
amendment  and  any  other  efforts  to  weaken 
this  most  Important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  have  a  clearer  record.  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  18  years  and  I  have  seen 
many  issues,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
group  more  explicitly  in  favor  of  a  legis- 
lative position  than  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  is  on  this  particular  issue.  In 
this  case  they  are  against  it,  but  they 
make  no  bones  about  It.  They  do  not  just 
say  that  they  favor  the  bill  and  CH>pose 
amendments.  They  say  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  is  an  amendment  they 
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oppose,   that  It  is  wrong,    hat  it  will 
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weaken  the  bill — a  bill  which  the  mayors 
of  this  country  say  overwhelmingly,  in 
a  conference,  they  need 

Mr.    GARN.    Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President!  I  wish  to 
clarify   something.   There   U    no   doubt 
about  that.  I  have  a  copy  ol   the  letter. 
John  Gunther  sent  me  a  peisonal  copy. 
I  served  on  the  advisory  b)ard  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  But  there 
are  two  organizations  of  mayors  in  this 
country.  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
is  composed  of  mayors  of  cit  es  of  more 
than  50,000.  Normally,  250  to  BOO  mayors 
attend  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preiident,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  [ 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senitor  makes 
a  very  good  point,  and  that  Is  precisely 
what  this  measure  covers.  It  does  not 
cover  the  small  cities  underf  50,000.  It 
covers  the  SMSA  cities  of  75,000  or  more. 
Once  again,  we  are  talking  apout  legis- 
lation that  is  explicitly  and  exclusively 
in  their  area.  I  do  not  know  1:  ow  we  can 
get  better  advice. 

Mr.  GARN.  My  city  waa  <.  city  well 
above  50,000 — a  metropolitai  area  of 
500,000. 

The  Senator  will  find  the  p  alley  posi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
in  great  difference  with  respect  to  the 
National  League  of  Cities.  Thj  National 
League  of  Cities  has  taken  ro  position 
on  this  legislation.  I  was  pres  dent-elect 
of  that  organization,  and  thej  represent 
15,000  cities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  tl  ose  cities 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  i  egislation. 
That  is  why  they  do  not  take  a  position. 
Mr.  GARN.  Not  200  or  300  So  when 
the  Senator  says  "the  mayo"s  of  this 
country,"  I  want  to  clarify  hat  he  is 
primarily  talking  about  thii  big-city 
mayors,  and  that  is  what  I  lave  been 
talking   about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bless  ytur  heart. 
Senator. 

Mr.  GARN.  Let  us  look  at  th( :  big  cities 
and  not  use  the  105-millimete  •  howitzer 
on  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  I  talk  about 
the  mayors  who  are  affected  b. '  this  leg- 
islation, I  am  not  talking  i  bout  the 
mayor  of  Warsaw,  Poland;  am  not 
talking  about  a  mayor  in  every  little  city 
in  Wisconsin.  I  am  talking  at  out  every 
mayor  in  the  country  who  is  a  Tected  by 
this  legislation,  who  is  eligible  to  belong 
to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Ma^■ors.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  then  belong, 
and  they  overwhelmingly  say  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  They  are  the  ones 
affected  by  this. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  think  the  Senat<  ir  is  mak- 
ing my  point,  because  we  discussed  this 
in  the  hall  one  day,  after  a  cammittee 
meeting,  and  I  told  him  how  policy  is 
made. 

I  cannot  prove  it,  but  I  feel  t  tiat  if  we 
polled  all  the  members  of  the  i  T.S  Con- 
^"ence  of  Mayors  as  to  how  they  felt 
about  this,  a  majority  would  b<i  opposed 
to  it.  I  do  not  know  how  many  show  up 
on  the  floor  at  one  of  these  cor  ventions. 


but  it  is  not  a  large  number,  and  the 
same  happens  in  the  National  League 
of  Cities. 

The  national  municipal  policy  cer- 
tainly is  not  always  represented.  It  is 
representative  of  those  who  attended  the 
convention,  and  that  is  all  it  means. 

The  Senator  is  looking  at  a  limited 
number  of  mayors,  primarily  the  mayor 
of  Milwaukee,  who  bleeds  for  everything 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Henry 
is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Henry  is  a  good 
mayor,  a  brilliant  mayor.  But  that  is 
irrelevant  to  this  debate.  The  point  is 
that  this  is  the  only  opportunity  we  have 
to  know  how  these  mayors  feel.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  says  they  oppose  it: 
I  say  they  favor  the  legislation.  The 
only  way  they  can  know  is  if  there  is  a 
conference  and  a  meeting,  and  there 
was.  They  go  on  record,  and  the  record 
IS  very  clear.  The  Senator  can  speculate 
all  he  wishes  that  they  did  not  mean 
what  they  said.  The  Senator  can  say  that 
John  Gunther  is  not  speaking  the  truth, 
but  John  Gunther  wTote  this  letter  and 
said  that  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
is  unanimously  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  fact;  it  is  true. 

Mr.  GARN.  Do  not  put  words  in  my 
mouth.  I  did  not  say  that  John  Gunther 
was  lying.  All  I  am  clarifying  is  the  fact 
that  that  is  a  correct  statement  from 
those  who  were  on  the  floor  at  that  con- 
vention. If  the  Senator  wants  to  limit 
it  to  that  and  say  that  it  represents  the 
mayors  who  were  there,  who  said  yea  or 
nay  on  the  floor  of  that  convention  I 
agree.  I  have  been  to  all  those  conven- 
tions in  the  last  7  years.  That  is  a  true 
statement. 

My  disagreement  is  this :  The  Senator 
should  not  represent  that  that  conven- 
tion represents  every  mayor  in  this 
countrj',  any  more  than  saying  what  goes 
through  the  Senate,  which  the  Senate 
passed,  can  be  said  to  be  something 
favored  by  the  Senators  of  this  country 
The  mayors  who  attended  that  conven- 
tion and  voted  were  for  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  vote  was.  It  was  probably  a 
voice  vote,  like  many  of  our  votes.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  representative  of  the 
mayors  of  this  country. 

I  would  be  far  more  interested  in  the 
position  of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
which  has  a  more  involved  process  of 
determining  national  policy.  They  hold 
committee  meetings  throughout  the  year 
and  are  representaUve  of  15,000  cities 
with  5,000  attendees,  rather  than  200  or 

«5uU. 

I  am  just  limiting  the  scope.  Every- 
thing the  Senator  says  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  want  to  make  clear  the  limitations 
of  the  scope  of  that  resolution 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  what  the  proposed  legislation 
would  do  and  would  not  do,  before  it  is 
gutted,  virtually  destroyed,  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  Senator  from  Utah,  in  his  splendid 
rhetoric,  said  it  would  dictate  where 
money  would  be  loaned.  It  would  not  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  no  dicta- 
tion here.  It  would  not  deny  the  charter 
to  a  bank  that  fails  to  make  a  particular 
loan.  It  would  not  require  the  bank  to 


make  any  loan  at  all.  It  says,  "You  will 
disclose  where  you  make  the  loan,"  and 
any  depositor  has  a  right  to  know  where 
that  depository  institution  has  made  its 
mortgages. 

The  Senator  spoke  very  strongly  about 
the  rights  of  depositors  and  said  that  no- 
body has  spoken  about  the  rights  ol 
depositors. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  at  this  point  I 
will  yield  later. 

The  rights  of  depositors  are  important. 
They  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
kind  of  right  we  want  is  the  right  for  the 
depositor  to  know  where  his  money  goes. 
The  depositor  is  the  one  who  would  be 
enlightened  by  this  kind  of  information. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  have  a  brief  clarification. 
I  did  not  say  and  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  this  bill  would  do  all  those  things. 
My  statement  was — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  find  this  in  the  Recori>— that 
I  felt,  and  most  of  the  groups  testifying 
in  favor  of  it  believe,  that  it  is  a  first 
step.  It  is  the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent. 
That  is  all  I  want  to  say. 

I  do  not  want  it  left  in  the  record  that 
I  believe  this  legislation  requires  money 
to  be  spent  in  different  places.  I  think  it 
is  just  a  first  step. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  have 
that  clarification. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
further  steps.  We  are  all  grown  men.  We 
do  not  feel  that  because  a  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  direction  that  some  people 
say  has  to  lead  somewhere  that  we  have 
to  go  all  the  way.  I  believe  in  disclosure— 
in  truth  in  lending  and  in  many  other 
areas.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  mandating 
loans.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  scheme  of 
comprehensive  credit  allocation.  I  will 
fight  that  kind  of  legislation. 

I  point  out  that  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
which  is  in  a  strong  position  to  know 
what  the  cities  need  and  what  happens 
to  the  cities  and  whether  or  not  this  kind 
of  disclosure  with  respect  to  mortgages 
will  be  helpful.  They  favor  it  overwhelm- 
ingly, as  we  have  been  told  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  It  is  also  favored 
by  the  AFL-CIO,  whose  working  people 
constitute  a  large  part  of  our  cities.  It  is 
also  favored  by  the  NAACP  and  the 
Urban  League  and  other  civil  rights 
groups,  including  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  who  are  aware  of 
what  redlining  has  done  to  minority 
groups,  the  cruelty  of  it,  the  unfairness 
of  it;  and  the  simplicity  and  ease  with 
which  this  could  be  at  least  corrected. 

As  I  say,  we  are  not  telling  the  banks 
they  have  to  make  a  loan.  We  are  just 
saying,  disclose  what  you  do;  just  let  us 
know.  It  is  also  favored,  of  course,  by 
neighborhood  groups. 

Under  these  circimistances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  we  can  vote  no  on  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah.  If  he  is  ready  to  yield  back 
his  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  mine. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  have  just  one  brief  com- 
ment, getting  back  to  the  mayors.  I  think 

the  point  that  should  bemade 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah?  The  Senator  from  Utah 
has  used  all  his  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  use  my  own  SMSA  as  an 
example.  There  are  nine  incorporated 
communities,  each  having  a  mayor, 
within  this  area.  I  would  be  the  only  one 
eligible  by  size  to  belong  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  In  SMSA's  all  over  the 
country,  we  would  find  the  same  situa- 
tion of  small  town  mayors  included 
within  the  SMSA  but  having  no  vote.  In 
the  entire  State  of  Utah,  there  are  only 
three  of  us,  out  of  some  218  incorporated 
communities,  who  are  eligible  to  belong 
to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Yet 
many  of  those  small  towns  are  within  the 
Ogden-Salt  Lake  City-Provo  area  and 
would  have  no  voice  in  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  yield  back  my  time,  but  I  have  no 
time  left  to  yield  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  luian- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
number  of  amendments  on  the  Gam 
amendment  that  I  wish  to  discuss  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  12.  after  "1974"  insert  the 
following:  "and  a  home  Improvement  loan". 

On  page  4.  line  5,  strike  "and". 

On  page  4.  line  9,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  and 

"(3)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
home  Improvement  loans.". 

On  page  8,  line  24,  strike  "and  home  Im- 
provement". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Before  discussing  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  briefly  about  the  entire 
Gam  amendment  and  what  I  intend  to 
do  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to 
that,  I  consider  that  redlining  is  a  very 
serious  problem  and  one  that  we  have 
every  reason,  because  of  our  involvement 
in  the  entire  housing  program  at  the 
Federal  level,  to  consider  and  act  upon  In 
Congress.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  to 
some  extent,  the  national  debate  on  ur- 
ban home  lending  practices  unfortu- 
nately has  not  focused  upon  the  real  is- 
sues. The  use  of  the  emotional  term  "red- 
lining" has  polarized  the  debate.  It  has 
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helped  to  cause  some  community  groups 
to  regard  the  financial  institutions'  ac- 
tions as  unrealistically  sinister  and  some 
financial  institutions  to  respond  as  if 
their  business  practices  are  virtually 
above  subjection  to  public  examination. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  some  finan- 
cial institutions,  I  believe  that  there  are 
some  serious  problems  with  regard  to 
their  performance  in  providing  credit  to 
our  older  neighborhoods — in  which  many 
of  them  are  located.  However,  unlike 
some  community  groups,  I  do  not  at- 
tribute these  problems  largely  to  any  sin- 
ister intent.  There  undoubtedly  are  in- 
stances where  whole  neighborhoods  are 
discriminated  against  on  racial  grounds 
or  similar  grounds  which  are  illegal  un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  should  be  held  ac- 
coimtable  for  such  actions.  Admittedly 
in  most  cases  the  credit  "discrimination" 
probably  results  from  a  good-faith  busi- 
ness judgment  concerning  the  lending 
risks  involved.  Rather  than  blatant  in- 
tentional discrimination  as  we  usually 
use  the  term,  the  problem  with  lenders' 
credit  practices  in  these  neighborhoods 
is  that  they  sometimes  are  far  more  con- 
servative than  appears  to  be  necessary, 
based  on  actual  credit  experience.  The 
financial  institution  may  feel  that  it  can 
afford  to  be  extremely  conservative  be- 
cause it  has  plenty  of  business  in  the 
suburbs  or  wealthier  neighborhoods. 

By  these  practices,  the  financial  insti- 
tution may  be  contributing  to  the  de- 
cline of  various  neighborhoods,  even 
though  its  actions  are  motivated  by  what 
it  believes  to  be  legitimate  business  con- 
siderations. 

Thus,  the  redlining  issue  is  not  gen- 
erally a  simple  question  of  intentional 
discrimination,  but  rather  a  more  difB- 
cult  one  concerning  the  propriety  of  busi- 
ness judgments  and  the  possibilities  for 
changing  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  sympathetic 
with  the  approach  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  Our  staffs 
have  had  a  number  of  discussions  about 
the  amendment.  I  do  feel  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  more  information  be- 
fore reaching  a  conclusion  about  the  de- 
sirability or  form  of  nationwide  disclo- 
sure requirements.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  Gam  approach.  I 
do,  however,  have  some  doubts  about 
some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Gam 
amendment's  20-metropolitan-area  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  shortly,  or  attempting  to  raise  that 
number  to  35.  I  also  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  areas  in  which  informa- 
tion is  gathered  on  what  the  use  of  a 
census  trace  rather  than  ZIP  code  ap- 
proach might  bring.  I  think  even  other 
standards  might  be  developed  and  I  do 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
give  the  Federal  Reserve  the  authority  to 
use  other  standards. 

I  also  have  a  couple  of  what  I  think 
are  more  or  less  noncontroversial  amend- 
ments, the  first  of  which  is  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Let  me  address  myself  for  a  moment 
to  that  amendment.  All  that  the  amend- 
ment before  us  now  would  do  is  put  into 


the  substitute,  the  Gam  substitute  as 
proposed,  home  improvement  loans  in 
the  information  to  be  included  in  the 
information  which  financial  institutions 
will  have  to  disclose.  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  importance  of  these  loans  to  a 
neighborhood's  health  and  survival  is 
obvious,  many  of  the  neighborhoods  in 
question  have  a  large  number  of  older 
homes  in  need  of  repair. 

In  many  cases,  profitable  home  im- 
provement loans  of  one  kind  or  another 
would  improve  the  neighborhood.  This 
amendment,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  recognize,  has  already  been  adopted 
as  to  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 

Since  the  Gam  amendment  is  before 
us  and,  if  it  is  adopted,  will  be  substituted 
for  the  entire  bill,  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  Gam  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  shall  simply  accept  the 
Taft  amendment,  to  include  home  im- 
provement loans,  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  modify  his  amendment  to  ac- 
cept the  Taft  amendment? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  I  would  modify  my 
amendment  to  accept  the  Taft  amend- 
ment No.  700. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  GARN.  My  amendment  is  826. 
This  is  the  Taft  amendment  to  amend 
the  bill  to  include  home  improvement 
loans.  No.  700. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  sent  to 
the  desk,  it  had  been  modified.  I  apolo- 
gize for  using  the  original  number,  but 
it  had  been  modified  to  comply  with  the 
substitute.  Does  the  Senator  accept  that? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  considered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following:  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  study  and  demonstration,  the  Board 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
the  necessity  to  conduct  such  study  and 
demonstration  in  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
manner,  select  those  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  In  which  mortgage  lending 
practices  have  been  alleged  to  be  dlscrUni- 
natory  by  geographic  location." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  before  us  would  require 
that  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  necessity  to  have  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  demonstration,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  choose  metro- 
politan areas  in  which  discriminatory 
neighborhood  lending  practices  of  the 
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financial  institutions  have 
to   be  a   problem.   I   belleA^ 
amendment  is  extremely 
help  insure  that  the  demonstration 
include  a  heavy  representation 
where  redlining  is  a  live  anc 
sue,  as  opposed  to  areas  whsre 
closure  program  may  not  invoke 
Interest.    For    example,    the 
which  redlining  is  an  issue 
tically  among  the  14  metropjolltan 
in  my  own  State. 

This  amendment  does  not 
all  the  SMSA's  chosen  shoul  i 
lem  areas,"  because  that  mlgtit 
usefulness  of  the  demonstn  tion 
ever,  I  do  believe  that  a  larg( 
such  areas  should  be  included 
demonstration. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
insure  that  that  is  done  anc 
the  indication  of  the  manner 
the  Federal  Reserve  should  move 
direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  g 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.   GARN.  The  Senator 
will  have  no  objection  to  mc^difying 
amendment  to  require  the 
lect  SMSA's  in  these  areas  wfeiere 
page  lending  has  been  allege*  1 
criminatory. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  is  modified  by 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President 
amendment  to  the  desk  and 
be  read. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 
The  legislative  clerk  read 
On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "thirty-five 

On  page  9.  line  6.  strike 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  •thirty-five" 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  i^  my  opin 
ion.  this  amendment  would  strengthen 
the  Gam  comprehensive  amendment  so 
that  it  would  provide  for  a  fui:  er  demon- 
stration of  a  loan  location  dis  ;losure  re- 
auirement's  effects.  The  a  nendment 
would  increase  the  number  o  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area;  involved 
from  20  to  35.  This  coincide!.  Inciden- 
tally, with  the  number  of  SMSiA's  which 
have  populations  greater  thai  1  million 
people. 

This  change  would  be  made  so  that 
the  demonstration  program  Nvould  in- 
volve more  different  types  of  3MSA's  to, 
perhaps,  test  a  variation  of  the  disclo- 
sure requirements.  I  think  it  wsuld  make 
the  test  that  would  be  brough ;  about  by 
the  Gam  substitute  a  more  efl  ectlve  test 
and  one  from  which  we  cculd  draw 
sounder  conclusions  becausd  of  the 
somewhat  broader  sample  thnn  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Gam  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  glid  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  f  om  Utah 
would  not  accept  going  to  31 1.  I  think 
that  is  an  unwarranted  expansion.  I 
would  be  willing  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  somewhat  larger  thar  20  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  coulc  agree  on 
some  middle  ground  between  ;  0  and  35 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  ±e  Sena- 
tor vrtll  yield,  I  would  be  glad  t  >  spUt  the 
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difference because  I  think  it  would  be  an 
improvement,  and  I  desire  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  in  that  regard.  I 
would  make  it  27,  which  gives  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  the  extra  city. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
a  modification  of  my  amendment  to 
strike  out  "20"  and  change  it  to  "27." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  between  lines  18  and  19  Insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  the  term  "census  tract'  means  a  census 
tract  as  established  and  defined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Censiis;". 

On  page  2.  line  19,  strike  "(4)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  2,  Hne  23,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  3,  line  14.  strike  ".  as  determined 
by  the  Board"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"or  by  census  tract  or  other  easily  definable 
geographic  unit,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
except  that  the  Board  shall  require  Itemiza- 
tion by  census  tract  In  a  significant  number 
of  the  areas  selected". 

Mr.  TAFT.  This  amendment,  I  think, 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these 
amendments  to  the  substitute  that  I  have 
been  discussing. 

This  amendment  would  change  the 
provision  of  the  Gam  amendment  which, 
as  amended  on  the  floor,  requires  that 
the  demonstration  be  conducted  by  ZIP 
code  in  every  one  of  the  20  metropolitan 
areas  selected.  Instead,  it  would  allow  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  choose  between 
census  tract,  ZIP  code  or  another  easily 
definable  geographic  unit  as  the  basis  for 
loan  disclosure  by  location.  It  also  would 
require  that  in  a  significant  number  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  selected,  the 
demonstration  would  have  to  involve  the 
disclosure  of  data  by  census  tract.  Thus. 
It  insures  that  the  demonstration  would 
require  disclosure  by  census  tract  on  at 
least  a  widespread  enough  basis  to  give 
that  method  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

I  already  have  indicated  that  I  believe 
we  would  be  better  off  giving  the  loan 
disclosure  concept  a  limited  but  mean- 
ingful application  than  adopting  the 
committee  bill  and  that  is  why  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Gam  amendment.  I  believe 
we  could  use  further  experience  before 
concluding  the  form  any  disclosure  to  be 
required  nationwide  should  take.  For 
that  reason,  I  was  attracted  to  the  Gam 
amendment  and  rather  than  opposing  it. 
I  have  submitted  amendments  to  try  to 
strengthen  it.  However,  I  believe  that  a 
limited  program  should  include  dis- 
closure by  census  tract  as  well  as  ZIP 
code. 

I  understand  the  reasons  why  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  are  reluc- 
tant to  require  disclosure  by  census  tract 
In  any  metropolitan  area.  In  its  prelimi- 


nary studies,  the  Federal  Home  Loim 
Bank  Board  has  had  indications  that  the 
error  rate  for  census  tract  disclosure  is 
extremely  high — perhaps  in  the  50- 
percent  range.  Of  course,  we  must  bal- 
ance such  problems  with  the  bill's  effec- 
tiveness in  alleviating  redlining. 

I  am  also  receiving  the  same  kinds  of 
letters  as  these  Senators  from  constituent 
financial  institutions,  alleging  that  they 
cannot  obtain  needed  census  tract  in- 
formation and  that  compliance  with  a 
census  tract  requirement  would  be  costly 
if  not  impossible.  In  fact.  I  may  be  re- 
ceiving more  of  those  letters,  because  I 
believe  my  State  has  so  many  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  weaken  the  dem- 
onstration considerably  if  we  refuse  even 
to  try  census  tract  disclosure.  The  major 
legislative  vehicle,  the  committee  bill, 
proposes  disclosure  exclusively  by  census 
tract.  The  U.S.  League  of  Cities/Con- 
ference of  Mayors  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  disclosure  by  census 
tract.  Other  concerned  individuals  and 
organizations,  such  as  Ralph  Nader  and 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
have  written  all  of  us  urging  that  dis- 
closure be  required  by  census  tract.  More 
importantly,  although  there  certainly  is 
some  adverse  evidence  concerning  census 
tract-based  disclosure,  the  evidence  is  far 
from  clear  that  this  approach  cannot  be 
made  workable.  Furthermore,  we  all 
know  that  ZIP  code  leaves  something  to 
be  desired  as  an  alternative  because  the 
area  covered  by  a  ZIP  code  is  often  very 
large.  The  number  of  people  generally  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  something  like 
60,000. 

I  believe  that  Senators  who  really  want 
to  have  a  full  demonstration  of  the  loan 
disclosure  by  location  concept  will  vote 
for  my  amendment.  My  amendment 
would  make  the  program  more  of  a  real 
demonstration.  Thus,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  to  make  the  Gam 
amendment  more  of  a  true  alternative  to 
the  committee  bill,  and  providing  a  better 
test  of  the  concept  we  are  attempting  to 
develop  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
canno*  accept  this  particular  amend- 
ment going  to  census  tract  in  other 
areas.  I  believe  the  vote  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment  which  was  easily  defeated 
49  to  36,  and  a  voice  vote  approving  the 
Stone  amendment  which  changed  the  bill 
from  census  tract  to  ZIP  code  indicate 
that  the  Senate  has  spoken  on  this  is- 
sue, and  I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  have  to  take  issue, 
I  believe,  with  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment that  the  Senate  has  spoken  on  this 
matter.  What  the  Senate  said,  in  effect, 
on  the  Stone  amendment  and  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment  vote  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred,  referred  to  an 
overaU  comprehensive  program  covering 
every  standard  metropolitan  area  in  the 
coimtry.  This  proposal  relates  solely  to 
the  27  demonstration  area  program  we 
are  talking  about  and  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  I  agree  would  pro- 
vide a  more  realistic  and  practical  ap- 
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proach  than  the  committee  bill.  The  pro- 
posal would  help  us  as  we  try  to  find 
out  what  we  should  do  and  what  we 
should  not  do  in  this  area. 

What  the  amendment  attempts  to  do  is 
to  help  obtain  information  as  to  how  a 
program  should  work.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  kid  ourselves  into  saying  that  we 
are  just  going  to  have  this  27-city  pro- 
gram, after  the  3 -year  period  provided 
for,  on  the  books  for  very  long.  I  think 
Congress  will  be  looking  at  the  applica- 
tion of  the  program  and  the  principles 
that  are  developed  for  application  to 
areas  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
redlining  may  be  found  to  exist,  and  I 
think  we  will  find  it  exists  in  more 
areas  than  the  number  that  would  be 
covered  by  this  amendment. 

But  to  cut  out  the  alternative  method 
of  disclosure  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  a  true  test. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  disagree,  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  Proxmire 
amendment  greatly  limited  it  by  saying 
it  would  not  be  ZIP  code  in  metropolitan 
areas  under  350,000.  that  it  would  be  only 
central  cities,  and  their  suburbs  would 
be  eliminated,  and  that  was  the  49-to-36 
vote.  It  was  a  combination,  a  consider- 
able modification  of  the  original  census 
tract  bill.  So  I  would  disagree. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  true,  but  there  are 
some  100  SMSA's,  I  think,  that  would 
have  been  covered  by  the  Proxmire 
amendment.  I  think  we  are  dealing  with 
about  that  number. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  sure  that  is  true,  but 
I  still  would  not,  respectfully,  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  note  we  do 
not  have  a  large  number  of  Senators  on 
the  floor  and  I,  therefore,  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
A/ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  asking 
to  modify  the  amendment  presently  at 
the  desk.  The  effect  of  the  modification 
language  presented  there  would  be  to 
make  the  use  of  census  tract  or  another 
geographic  unit  other  than  ZIP  code  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  financial  insti- 
tution. 

In  other  words,  the  ZIP  code  would  be 
used  unless  the  financial  institution 
agreed  on  a  voluntary  basis  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  approved  that  the  census 
tract  or  some  other  means  of  determina- 
tion might  be  used. 

I  would  ask  to  modify  my  amendment 
to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
f  oUows : 

On  page  2,  between  lines  18  and  19  Insert 
the  following: 
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"(4)  the  term  'census  tract'  means  a  cen- 
sus tract  as  established  and  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census;". 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  "(5)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  3.  line  14,  strike  ",  as  determined 
by  the  Board"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"or  where  the  financial  institution  agrees, 
by  census  tract  or  other  easily  definable 
geographic  unit,  as  approved  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator modifies  his  amendment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    702 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment  to  add  the  following  title. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE  II— HOUSING  PRESERVATION 
ALTERNATIVES  ACT 

Sec.  201.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Housing  Preservation  Alternatives  Act  of 
1975". 

FINDINGS   AND   DECLARATIONS;    PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  (a)   The  Congress — 

(1)  reaffirms  its  finding  that  policies  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
the  national  housing  goal  have  not  devoted 
sufficient  attention  and  resources  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  existing  housing  and  neighbor- 
hoods; 

(2)  reaffirms  its  declaration  that.  If  the 
national  housing  goal  Is  to  be  achieved,  a 
greater  effort  must  be  made  to  encourage 
the  preservation  of  existing  housing  and 
neighborhoods;  and 

(3)  declares  that  In  view  of  this  situa- 
tion, promising  alternative  means  of  en- 
couraging such  preservation  should  be  de- 
veloped and  assessed  promptly. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  to  develop  and  implement 
alternative  means  of  encouraging  the  preser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  of  existing  hous- 
ing and  neighborhoods,  on  a  scale  which  Is 
at  least  sufficient  for  assessment  purposes 
but  which  does  not  Involve  an  excessive 
amount  of  new  Federal  outlays,  and  to  report 
his  evaluations  and  recommendations  for 
future  housing  and  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion policy  to  the  Congress. 

LEVERAGING    OP    LOCAL    FUNDS 

Sec.  203.  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  foUowlng:  "(or  100  per  centum  of  such 
loss  If  (A)  such  loan,  advance  of  credit  or 
purchase  Is  accompanied  by  a  subsidy  or 
grant  of  at  least  $2,000  to  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  such  real  property  in  conjunction  with 
any  applicable  approved  community  devel- 
opment program  under  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  owner 


or  lessee  to  undertake  housing  repairs,  im- 
provements, or  rehabilitation,  and  (B)  the 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
supplying  such  subsidy  or  grant  agrees  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  an  amount  equal 
to  20  per  centum  of  any  such  loss)". 

DEMONSTRATION     ASSISTANCE     FOR     HOME 
IMPROVEMENT    LOANS 

Sec.  204.  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"DEMONSTRATION     GRANT     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  a  program  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  making  grants  or  advances  in 
connection  with  private  financing,  in  order 
to  enable  homeowners  to  finance  housing 
repairs,  improvements,  or  rehabilitation  with 
private  capital  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
without  paying  an  excessive  percentage  of 
their  monthly  incomes  for  housing  expenses, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  advances  In  connection  with  prop- 
erty Improvement  loans  covered  by  insur- 
ance under  section  2  of  this  title,  or  In  con- 
nection with  other  private  financing  of  hous- 
ing repairs,  Improvements,  or  rehabUltatlon 
(including  financing  insured  pursuant  to 
this  Act)  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  cost  of  repairs,  improvements, 
rehabUltatlon  facilitated  by  any  grant  or 
advance  made  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  Insurable  amount  for 
a  property  Improvement  loan  which  is  in- 
sured to  section  2  of  this  title. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  through  the  financial  institution 
which  makes  the  loan  In  connection  with 
which  the  grant  or  advance  Is  made.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  local  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  where  feasible  to 
assist  In  the  administration  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Grants  or  advances  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  made  after  March  31.  1978. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  or  ad- 
vances pursuant  to  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.". 

PORTFOLIO    INSURANCE    FOR   REHABILITATION 
LOAN    FUNDS 

Sec.  205.  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"REHABILITATION  FUND  INSURANCE 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  enter  into  contracts  to  insure 
revolving  rehabUltatlon  loan  funds  admin- 
istered by  State  or  local  governments,  or  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nlzajtlons  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  against  part  of  the 
losses  which  such  funds  may  sustain  as  a 
result  of  loans  or  advances  of  credit  from 
the  funds  pursuant  to  loan  programs  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section.  To 
the  maximum  ext«nt  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  insurance  pursuant  to 
this  section  only  In  cases  where  he  Is  satisfied 
that  such  Insurance  will  result  In  a  signifi- 
cantly larger  rehabUltatlon  program. 

"(b)  A  loan  program  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section  shall — 

"(1)  involve  significant  financial  partici- 
pation in  the  rehabilitation  program  by  a 
State  or  local  government; 

"(2)  Involve  loans  to  finance  rehablUtation 
of  predominantly  residential  property  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  nay  approved  com- 
munity devel<q)ment  plan  under  title  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  for  the  community  Invcrived; 

"(3)  provide  loans  to  persons  who  cannot 
obtain  or  aiirord  private  financing;  and 
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"(♦)    meet  such   requlrenw  nts 
the  nature  of  the  loans  lnv(  ilved 
requirements  concerning  th« 
neighborhoods  involved,  as  the 
termlnes    necessary   so   that 
pursuant  to  this  section  will 
as  a  special  risk. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
llsh   and   collect   such   insunince 
or  other  fees  or  charges  as  hu 
be  necessary  in  connection  with 
Istratlon  of  this  section.   Ary 
Insurance   under   this  secti^ 
obligation    of    the    Special 
Fund. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  amount 
loans   In   revolving   funds   partially 
against   losses   under   this   section 
exceed  •15,000,000.  at  the 
year   1977,  and  may  not 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  yea  ■ 

LIMrTATlON  ON   IN8T7RANCE 
EXISTING    MTTLTrFAMILY 

Sec.    206.    The    first 
223(f)     of    the    National 
amended   by  inserting  before 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
a  mortgage  covering  a  project 
tlon   of   which   commenced   A^ter 
1974,  may  not  be  Insured  prloi 
tlon    of    3    years    after    the 
construction". 
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OTHEK   MEASURES  TO  FAeiLIT.1^   HOUSING 
PRESERVATION 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  shill  explore  the 
feasibility  and  undertake  demonstrations, 
where  appropriate,  of  Innovatli  e  measures  by 
which  the  Federal  Oovernmert  can  encour- 
age the  preservation  of  existln ;  housing  and 
neighborhoods  other  than  thef 
thorlzed  by  sections  3.  4.  and 
Such  measures  shall  Include, 
limited  to — 

(a)  measures  to  develop  a  se<ondary  mark- 
et for  home  Improvement  and 
loans: 

(b)  the  Innovative  use  of  mortgage  Insur- 
ance; and 

(c)  measures  to  render  the 
existing    mortgages    as    a    moi|e    economical 
means  of  housing  preseravtlon. 

REPORT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Not  later  than  jiarch  31.  1978, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  t)  Congress  a 
report  of  the  activities  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Such  report  shal  Include  the 
Secretary's  evaluation  of  such  ictivltles  and 
of  other  demonstrations,  piograms,  and 
measures  designed  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion of  existing  housing  and  r  elghborhoods 
(including  tax  measures,  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  review  in  cooperaton  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 

of  the  National  Housing  Act) ,  i 

tary's   reconunendatlons   concerning   future 
Government    policy    for    encoi 
preservation. 

(b)  Not  later  than  March  31, 

retary  shall  submit  to  Congreis  an  Interim 
report  which  contains  a  description  and  eval- 
uation, to  the  extent  practicable,  of  the  ac- 
tivities carried  out  pursuant  toj  this  Act. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President. 

ment  would  add  to  the  bili  a  measure 
pending  before  the  Baniiirg,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  intro- 
duced by  myself  under  the  title  of  the 
Housing  PreservaUon  Altemiitives  Act  of 
1975.  Its  purpose  would  be  tj  attack  the 
same  type  of  problem  we  ar0  attempting 
to  attack  in  this  area;  that  ^,  the  hous- 
ing situation  in  areas  that  are  deterio- 
rating or  are  threatening  to  deteriorate. 
The  attack  would  be  on  a  jfar  broader 
scale  than  I  think  we  do  m;rely  by  the 
redlining  bill.  I  am  aware,  of  [course,  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Senate  will  want 
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to  consider  the  many  details  of  this  par- 
ticular legislation  at  this  time,  but  I  do 
offer  it  ais  an  amendment  because  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  are  many  other  possible 
actions  to  address  this  same  problem  that 
I  think  might  well  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  committee. 

I  bring  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee whether  we  have  reason  to  be  op- 
timistic about  the  possibility  of  this 
measure  being  considered. 

I  noted  particularly  that  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  a  few  minutes  ago  did  refer 
to  the  types  of  approaches  that  are  cov- 
ered in  this  measure  as  being  more  profit- 
able approaches,  possibly,  for  attacking 
the  same  kind  of  problem  as  the  bill  cur- 
rently before  us.  I  would  welcome  any 
comment  from  the  committee  chairman 
as  to  his  intentions  or  feelings  in  this 
regard  or  from  the  minority  member 
handling  the  bill,  as  they  desire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  made  a  good  suggestion. 
I  am  happy  to  assure  him  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  press  for  hearings  on  this.  This 
is,  as  the  Senator  knows,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
I  would  urge  him  to  hold  hearings.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  constructive  proposal. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  agree  that  prompt  hearings  should 
be  held.  As  a  member  of  the  minority 
of  the  committee  I  would  encourage 
Senator  Sparkman  to  hold  hearings  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Though  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
offering  this,  I  would  oppose  it  as  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  facilitate  hearings 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  minute  or  two  on 
the  bill  to  discuss  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  some 
substantial  modifications  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  but  I 
think  we  should  recognize  what  we  now 
have.  We  have  a  proposal  to  make  a  study 
not  of  20  but  of  27  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas.  That  is  the 
major  change. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  waste  of  money,  a  waste  of  time,  and 
a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted  we  simply  would  be  repeating 
what  is  done  anyway.  California,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Illinois  together  have  25 
or  26  or  27  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical areas.  They  require  this  disclosure 
as  a  matter  of  State  law.  That  Is  being 
done  at  the  present  time.  We  wlD  have 
this  information.  It  will  be  available. 
For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  we  will 
be  duplicating  something  that  Is  being 
done  If  we  accept  this.  I  think  we  should 
either  defeat  the  bill  or  we  should  defeat 
the  Gam  amendment  and  pass  the  biU 


so  that  we  have  this  disclosure  all  over 
the  country  where  it  has  been  called  for 
by  these  organizations  I  have  indicated 
in  the  past.  So.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  the  Gam  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  limit  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  to  a  3-year  demon- 
stration study  in  20  standard  metropoU. 
tan  statistical  areas. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  S.  1281  goes  for- 
ward in  its  present  form,  it  will  adversely 
affect  most  of  the  home  buyers  and 
savers  In  this  country  and  will  place  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  many  small 
savings  institutions  in  the  many  areas  of 
the  country  where  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  a  redlining  problem  exists. 

It  has  not  been  established  that  S  1281 
is  the  proper  vehicle  to  revitalize  our 
older  cities.  The  real  need  is  to  encourage 
savings,  and  to  Increase  our  supply  of 
available  mortgage  money  at  a  reason- 
able rate.  This  bill,  which  is  a  step 
toward  credit  rationing,  goes  in  the  od- 
posite  direction. 

Another  of  my  concerns  is  that  the  leg- 
islation will  force  the  small  lending 
institutions,  having  no  computer  capac- 
ity of  their  own,  to  put  their  confidential 
lending  portfolios  into  computers  outside 
of  their  control.  There  is  nothing  in  S. 
1281  which  assures  the  protection  of  the 
privacy  of  these  borrowers.  This  was  not 
even  considered  at  the  hearings. 

Further,  I  am  concerned  with  the  un- 
necessary burden  this  legislation  will 
place  on  the  small  savings  institutions  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  there  is  no 
problem.  I  have  been  Informed  by  the 
United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations that  more  than  1,000  of  their  mem- 
bers having  assets  under  $25  million  will 
be  covered  by  this  legislation. 

Looking  at  my  State  of  North  Carolina, 
I  find  that  in  Greensboro,  the  American 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  having  assets 
of  about  $8  million  is  covered  by  the 
legislation.  In  High  Point,  we  find  that 
the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  and 
the  Piedmont  Savings  and  Loan  with  less 
than  $50  million  assets  are  covered.  In 
Durham,  the  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  with  assets  of  less  than  $50  million 
and  the  Mutual  Savings  and  Loan  with 
assets  of  less  than  $15  million  are  covered. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  small  com- 
mercial banks  in  North  Carolina  which 
will  be  included.  These  institutions  have 
been  suffering  severe  earnings  strains  and 
obviously  will  have  to  pass  additional 
operating  costs  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion on  to  the  consumer,  probably  the 
home  buyer. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  small  savings  and  loans  are  mutual 
companies  run  by  the  depositors.  If  the 
depositors  are  dissatisfied  with  the  lend- 
ing policy  they  can  change  it  by  chang- 
ing the  board  of  directors.  This  is  the 
democratic  approach.  They  neither  need 
nor  want  outside  groups  to  come  In  and 
tell  their  management  what  the  lending 
pohcies  of  their  association  should  be. 
When  the  activists  took  their  fight  for 
control  of  Chicago's  Republic  Federal 
Savings  lending  practices  to  the  deposi- 
tors of  the  institution,   they  were  re- 
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soundingly  defeated  in  their  proxy  fight 
by  a  margin  of  better  than  30  to  1. 

It  is  most  unfair  to  burden  these  small 
institutions  and  their  depositors  and  bor- 
rowers with  this  dubious  legislation. 

This  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is 
a  fair  and  reasonable  approach  to  the 
problem.  It  would  satisfy  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion by  providing  disclosure  in  those 
areas  where  they  claim  there  is  a  prob- 
lem which  can  be  relieved  by  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act.  It  will  provide 
for  further  study  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  disturb  me  and  others.  The  regula- 
tory agencies  which  will  be  involved  in 
the  demonstration  study  will  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  on  the  need 
for  national  legislation  and  the  form  it 
should  take  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
have  such  legislation.  This  is  a  good  al- 
ternative, and  I  lu-ge  its  approval. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn»  to  convert  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  into  a  demonstration 
study  on  the  usefulness  and  feasibility 
of  disclosure  of  home  mortgage  lending 
practices. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  simply  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  problem  to  ven- 
ture into  national  legislation. 

A  properly  framed  disclosure  law  can 
be  an  avenue  for  reform  in  a  free  market 
economy.  However,  it  does  not  follow 
that  disclosure  is  a  solution  to  all  prob- 
lems everywhere. 

For  disclosure  to  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment in  a  free  market,  the  recipient  of 
the  information  must  be  in  a  position 
to  use  it  to  make  intelligent  market  de- 
cisions. The  disclosure  scheme  in  S.  1281 
has  no  mechanism  for  decisionmaking. 
The  information  being  disclosed  under 
the  bill  is  totally  insufiScient  to  enable 
one  to  reach  a  rational  judgment  as  to 
why  loans  are  not  being  made  in  a  geo- 
graphic area  and  what  effects  such  lend- 
ing patterns  may  have  on  neighborhood 
decline. 

Another  problem  is  indifference.  The 
persons  for  whom  the  disclosure  is  in- 
tended must  be  concerned  over  utilizing 
that  information  to  treat  the  problem  at 
hand.  The  theory  behind  S.  1281  is  that 
once  depositors  know  where  their  money 
is  being  invested,  they  will  make  de- 
mands upon  the  savings  institutions  that 
that  money  or  a  portion  of  that  money 
be  returned  to  their  neighborhood.  This 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  testimony  recently 
given  by  Garth  Marston  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  during  his  con- 
firmation hearings,  that  most  surveys 
show  that  depositors  in  savings  and  loans 
are  simply  not  concerned  where  their 
deposits  are  invested.  What  does  con- 
cern them  is  the  convenience  of  the  de- 
pository faclUty.  the  safety  of  their  de- 
posit, and  the  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. Thus,  all  indications  are  that  de- 
positors would  not  make  use  of  the  dis- 
closure information  to  encourage  savings 
institutions  to  reinvest  or  invest  In  de- 
clining neighborhoods. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  pro- 
liferation of  legislation  which  Is  passed 
with  little  or  no  examination  as  to  its 
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effectiveness.  In  the  disclosure  area,  one 
needs  only  to  look  at  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act.  Fortunately,  there  was  sufiBcient 
controversy  surrounding  it  in  Congress 
that  many  of  the  possible  problems  were 
anticipated  and  avoided.  However,  there 
are  still  problems  with  truth  in  lending, 
and  one  might  raise  serious  questions  as 
to  its  cost  effectiveness. 

It  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  in- 
formed use  of  credit  arises  from  an 
awareness  of  its  cost.  If  lenders  were 
required  to  tell  borrowers  exactly  what 
credit  cost,  the  borrowers  could  shop 
around  and  get  the  lowest  rate. 

This  is  a  simple  proposition  and  on  Its 
face  would  seem  most  wise.  Yet,  in  prac- 
tice, it  has  not  been  that  simple.  Studies 
have  shown  that  after  several  years,  con- 
sumer awareness  of  costs  are  still  quite 
low.  This  is  particularly  true  of  low- 
income  groups  who  need  the  protection 
the  most.  Now  probably  much  of  this  can 
be  cured  through  education,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  even  the  best  thought-out 
disclosiare  legislation  will  not  solve  many 
of  the  problems  that  it  is  intended  to 
address. 

For  this  reason,  I  do  feel  that  there 
is  a  need  for  considerably  more  study  and 
analyzatlon  before  we  move  into  per- 
manent Federal  legislation  requiring  dis- 
closure of  mortgage  lending  portfolios. 

Not  only  is  the  legislation  of  a  dubious 
nature  but  it  covers  many  institutions 
and  areas  of  the  country  not  touched  by 
the  redlining  problem.  For  example,  in 
North  Carolina  >we  have  eight  standard 
metropolitan  statistics  areas  which  would 
be  included  under  the  bill.  All  of  these 
have  a  population  of  under  1  million  peo- 
ple. Our  smallest  SMSA  has  as  its  central 
city,  Burlington  in  the  county  of  Ala- 
mance. In  a  similar  vein,  the  Wilmington 
SMSA  has  Bninswick  and  Hanover 
Counties  with  populations  of  24,223  and 
82,966  respectively.  Certainly,  Alamance, 
Brunswick,  and  Hanover  Counties  do  not 
have  the  same  problems  as  Cook  County, 
HI.  It  is  most  unfair  to  impose  the  legisla- 
tion wanted  by  those  people  of  Cook 
County  on  the  citizens  of  these  counties 
in  North  Carolina. 

I  could  go  on  to  name  many  others. 
One  anomaly  appears  in  the  Norfolk- 
Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  SMSA  which 
includes  Currituck  County,  N.C.  There 
is  simply  no  reason  to  include  this  beach 
resort  with  a  population  of  6,976  in  this 
reporting  legislation. 

The  same  pattern  is  true  in  the  States 
neighboring  North  Carolina.  Right  across 
the  border  In  the  Chattanooga  SMSA  we 
find  Marion  and  Sequatchie  County  in 
Tennessee  and  Catoosa,  Dade,  and 
Walker  Counties,  Ga.,  included  under  the 
bill.  These  are  all  mountainous  sections 
of  Tennessee  and  Georgia  and  it  is  ludi- 
crous to  suggest  that  they  have  the  same 
problems  as  Chicago.  Boston,  Cleveland, 
and  Los  Angeles.  The  same  is  pretty  much 
true  in  Virginia  to  the  north  and  South 
Carolina  to  the  south.  If  S.  1281  is  en- 
acted in  its  present  form,  there  will  be 
small  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  Southeast  that 
will  be  compelled  to  comply  with  this 
reporting  legislation. 

I  do  recognize  that  financial  institu- 
tions play  an  important  role  in  the  vital- 


ity of  both  our  new  and  our  older  neigh- 
borhoods. More  analysis  and  study  is 
needed  of  the  problem  of  disinvestment. 
The  Gam  amendment  will  give  that 
without  imposing  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  the  small  financial  institutions 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  826,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  say  I  support  the  real  objectives 
of  S.  1281,  the  bill  to  improve  public 
understanding  of  the  role  of  depository 
institutions  in  home  financing — the  bill 
which  has  commonly  become  known  as 
the  "redlining  bill."  I  have  always  tried 
to  lend  my  support  to  legislation  that 
seeks  to  help  make  funds  more  readily 
available  to  finance  housing.  For  the  last 
39  years,  in  practically  every  session  of 
Congress,  laws  have  been  passed  to  im- 
prove the  housing  supply  for  all  Ameri- 
can families.  I  have  sponsored  or  led  the 
debate  on  most  of  this  legislation  for  the 
last  25  years  or  so  in  this  body. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
that  S.  1281  as  it  is  presently  written  is 
sound  or  necessarily  wise  legislation.  Ttie 
bill  is  motivated  by  a  concern  to  Increase 
the  volume  of  mortgage  lending  in  older 
urban  neighborhoods.  I  share  this  con- 
cern. True,  there  is  evidence  that  redlin- 
ing is  practiced  by  some  financial  insti- 
tutions in  central  cities,  particularly  in 
older  urban  neighborhoods.  But,  no  evi- 
dence has  been  developed  to  prove  this 
practice  is  so  widespread  that  every  fi- 
nancial institution  in  every  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  should  be 
subjected  to  the  detailed  and  costly 
publication  of  statistics  as  would  be  re- 
quired by  S.  1281  as  it  presently  stands. 
I  also  very  seriously  question  whether 
the  publication  of  these  statistics  would, 
in  fact,  increase  the  volume  of  mortgage 
lending  secured  by  existing  homes  in 
older  urban  neighborhoods. 

Frequently,  we  In  the  Congress  are 
asked  to  consider  legislative  proposals 
which,  if  enacted,  would  impose  certain 
costs  upon  those  private  enterprises  cov- 
ered by  the  proposal.  And  often,  it  is  un- 
clear just  what  the  costs  will  be.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  regard  to  S.  1281 
as  the  costs  would  apply  to  financial  in- 
stitutions. The  real  question  is,  however, 
whether  these  costs  will  be  borne  by  the 
financial  institution  or  the  consumer. 

The  amendment  being  offered  to  8. 
1281  proposes  a  logical  approach  to  this 
matter.  In  general  it  would  direct  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  gather  and  study  data  on  cur- 
rent home  mortgage  lending  practices  of 
financial  institutions  in  20  SMSA's,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Boards  and  Department. 
After  a  3 -year  study  by  these  agen- 
cies, recommendations  must  be  made  to 
Congress  regarding  the  need  for  addi- 
tional action. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  being 
offered  should  satisfy  the  objections  of 
all  concerned,  because,  if  adopted,  the 
legislation  should  produce  evidence 
needed  by  the  Congress  in  its  continuing 
desire  to  enable  a  decent  home  In  a  de- 
cent living  envirorunent  for  all  people. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presideri 
briefly  express  my  support 
stitute  amendment  offered 
tinguished    Senator    from 
Garn)    and  other  commi 
from  both  sides.  In  my 
about  as  far  as  even  the 
former  can  justify  with 
problem  of  "redlining 
gage  lending  Institutions. 

I  note  from  the  committee 
port,  for  example,  that  its  ^ 
was  limited  to  just  15  major 
systematic  disinvestment  in 
borhoods  was  felt  to  be  si 
then,  seek  to  devise  a  broad, 
sive  remedy  which  overreacts 
itself? 

I   realize   that  some  effort 
made  in  S.  1281  to  scale  dovfc 
of  its  coverage  by  providing 
exemption   for   rural   areas, 
that  could  be  welcomed  as 
lation — were  it  not  for  the 
ral"  has   really   been   definetl 
"non-SMSA." 

As  a  result,  there  would  be 
jor  counties  affected  in  my 
sas.  And  within  each  of  those 
away  from   the  principal 
munity — are  numerous  small 
rural  banking  or  savings  and 
ties  which  simply  do  not 
sources  or  capability  to 
quirements   in   this   bill- 
standards  could  by  some 
imagination  be  termed 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  "the 
administrative  difficulties  _. 
periencing  in  complying  witl 
Estate  Settlement  Procedure! 
legislation,  if  enacted  in  its 
could  have  a  devastating  . 
institutions.  Accordingly,  I  . 
terest  in  allowing  them  to  be 
to  its  provisions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
can  see  no  reason  why  any 
sas  should  be  targeted  for 
der  a  proposal  of  this  type 
this    amendment   is    agreed 
hope  it  is — it  would  be  my 
point  out  to  the  people  at 
"redlining"  has  simply  not  , 
my  State,  and  that  we  should 
sidered  for  any  of  the  27 
areas  contemplated. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that 
problem  does  not  exist  in 
the   country — only   that 
among  them.  Neither  am  I  . 
addressing  an  abuse  where  a 
indicated — only  to  the  policy 
ing    a    nationwide   solution 
situations  which  are  isolated 
In  nature. 

Clearly,  the  intent  and  ^ 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
better  served  by  State  and 
something  that  is  already 
in  Chicago  and  the  States 
Massachasetts  and  California, 
stances  of  redlining  have  been 
and  acknowledged.  It  seems 
should  further  encourage 
problem-solving  trends, 
tously  moving  to  apply  a 
mandate  which  may  well 
productive. 
By  that  I  mean  that 
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I  wish  to     for  here  if  we  are  to  keep  our  lending 
or  this  sub-     institutions  from  becoming  totally  f rus- 
by  the  dis-     trated  with  imnecessary  government  red 
Utah     (Mr.     tape — unnecessary     becaiise     in     many 
members     areas  it  would  impose  a  remedy  for  a 
it  goes     condition  that  is  not  present,  a  little  like 
ardent  re-     unwarranted  surgery.  The  far  more  en- 
to  the     lightened  course  to  follow  in  my  opinion 
our  mort-     is  that  of  identifying,  studying,  and  ana- 
lyzing the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ail- 
ment,  and   then  determining  what,   if 
any,  treatment  should  be  prescribed. 

That  is  essentially  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do,  and  I  support  it  for  just 
such  a  reason.  We  do  not  need  higher 
interest  rates  to  cover  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  anti-redlining  legislation 
that  will  only  provide  meaningless  data 
and  undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  financial  institutions. 

I  doubt  that  very  many  here  would 
want  to  endorse  a  "presumption  of  guilt" 
policy  for  lenders  in  every  metropolitan 
area  in  the  country.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  we  would  be  doing  by  passing  this 
bill  as  reported  and  placing  on  them  the 
burden  to  prove  that  redlining  is  not  an 
habitual  practice. 

So  let  us  adopt  this  amendment  and 
give  proper  consideration  to  the  disin- 
vestment issue  before  launching  out  with 
uncertainty  and  confusion.  Only  with 
adequate,  factual  data  will  we  be 
equipped  to  act  reasonably  and  responsi- 
bly if  and  where  States  and  localities 
have  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient  second. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  all 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  c.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Philip  A.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  tlie 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are 
necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Humphrey)   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)) 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  381  Leg.) 
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So  Mr.  Garn's  amendment  (No.  826), 
as  amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment 

Mr.  GARN.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Lcuisi&na  (Mr.  John- 
ston) propcses  an  amendment  to  add  a  new 
section  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Tne  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  .  The  authority  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  expire  three  (3)  years  after  the 
date  of  its  enactment." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  all 
this  amendment  does  is  to  require  that 
this  matter  be  reviewed,  at  the  end  of 
3  years,  if  it  is  going  to  continue  in 
existence. 

Any  Federal  program  that  costs 
money,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  re- 
viewed to  determine  its  cost-benefit  ratio 
to  determine  whether  it  is  being  effective 
and  whether  it  is  achieving  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

I  understand  this  is  agreeable  with 
the  author  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield,  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  am  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  accept  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
unmediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  4,  change  the  section  title 
to  read : 

"relation  to  state  laws  and  practices" 
On  page  13.  after  line  24,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(c)  The  Board  shall  also  by  regulation 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
any  depository  Institution  within  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  upon  receipt  of  a  wrlt- 
wn  declaration  from  the  Governor  of  that 
State  certifying  that  depository  Institutions 
within  such  State  are,  whether  by  law  or 
practice,  in  substantial  compliance  with  the 
requirements  imposed  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  S.  1281  is  to  prevent  financial  Institu- 
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tions  from  unjustifiably  refusing  to  make 
loans  within  a  specified  geographical 
area — the  so-called  "redlining"  prac- 
tice which  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
in  this  Chamber  already  this  afternoon. 
But  though  redlining  may  be  a  problem 
in  some  of  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas  a  survey  of  lending  institutions  in 
my  State  of  Kansas  revealed  that  red- 
lining has  never  been  a  problem  there. 

To  complement  that  survey,  a  recent 
study  made  by  the  Controller  of  Cur- 
rency and  Administrator  of  National 
Banks  indicate  that  while  there  may  be 
some  bias  against  lending  to  minorities 
themselves  in  one  Kansas  community, 
the  evidence  is  very  substantial  that 
there  is  no  pattern  of  excluding  neigh- 
borhoods, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  ac- 
cess to  mortgage  money  since  that  is 
simply  because  they  are  occupied  by  the 
poor  or  the  minorities.  The  problem  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  remedy,  then, 
I  see  no  reason  why  my  State  should  be 
required  to  undergo  the  costs  of  proving 
it  does  not  exist. 

I  am  therefore  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  allow  any  Governor  to  remove 
his  State  from  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  this  by  certifying  in  writing  to 
the  Board  that  the  depository  institutions 
in  such  State  are,  in  fact,  by  practice 
in  substantial  compliance  with  the  intent 
of  the  act.  The  amendment  would,  I  be- 
lieve, prevent  this  unnecessary  burden 
and  expense,  I  have  described  from  being 
placed  on  mortgage  lending  facilities  in 
States  so  exempted  by  gubernatorial  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  without  question 
totally  sympathetic  with  the  problems  of 
blighted  and  declining  neighborhoods  in 
our  Nation.  However,  I  feel  it  would  be 
ill-advised  to  blanket  the  country  with 
yet  another  Federal  program  which  is 
applicable  only  in  a  few  areas. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Federal  statutes  already  on  the  books 
which  specifically  address  housing  dis- 
crimination problems  including  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974;  the  Equal  Credit  Opportu- 
nity Act,  effective  next  month;  and  title 
8  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  quite  possible  that  instead  of 
pursuing  this  legislation  and  making  it 
universally  applicable,  we  should  be 
focusing  on  improving  the  provisions  and 
enforcement  of  the  existing  law. 

Our  Kansas  realtors,  banks,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  are  acutely 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  deal 
fairly  and  equitably  with  minorities  and 
the  poor.  For  that  reason.  I  feel  the  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  from  additional 
Federal  requirements  would,  in  no  mean- 
ingful way,  improve  housing  for  any  dis- 
advantaged segment  of  society  in  our 
State. 

I  am  simply  suggesting  with  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  that  in  Kan- 
sas— and  I  am  confident  in  many  other 
States  as  well — the  propriety  of  this  bill's 
application  can  best  be  judged  by  State 
oflScials  themselves,  and  not  this  body  or 
any  of  its  committees.  I  believe  they 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
that  determination,  and  hope  Senators 
from  States  in  similar  situations  who  feel 


the  same  will  support  the  amendment's 
adoption. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
good  reasons  behind  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  has  said  that  there  may  be 
States  or  areas  of  the  country  where  this 
is  a  matter  of  compliance.  But  let  me 
read  to  the  Senator  what  we  now  have 
in  the  bill.  I  read  from  page  13.  lines  19 
to  24: 

The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  de- 
pository institution  within  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  If  it  determines  that,  under 
the  law  of  such  State  or  subdivision,  that 
institution  Is  subject  to  requirements  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  Imposed  under 
this  Act. 

In  other  words,  a  State  like  California, 
which  already  has  census  tract  disclo- 
sure, would  be  in  compliance. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Governor 
would  know,  if  there  is  not  a  law  requir- 
ing a  bank  to  report  on  where  it  makes 
its  mortgage  loans — how  the  Governor 
could  know  whether  his  banks  are  in 
compliance.  That  is  the  whole  point. 
That  is  what  the  legislation  would  try 
to  determine. 

We  know  there  is  redlining.  Every- 
body on  the  committee  who  has  listened 
to  the  testimony  and  all  the  bankers 
agree  that  there  is  redlining.  But  there 
is  very  little  agreement  on  where  the 
redlining  occurs.  Unless  we  have  some 
disclosure,  at  least  for  awhile,  we  will 
not  have  that. 

It  may  be  that  after  a  couple  of  years 
an  amendment  such  as  that  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  be  a  good 
amendment.  If  he  finds,  after  a  couple 
of  years,  that  there  is  not  redlining  in 
Kansas  or  in  Utah  or  in  some  other 
States,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  would  be  ap- 
propriate. But  if  he  were  the  Governor 
of  a  State  or  I  were  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  I  do  not  know  how  in  the  world  we 
could  honestly  tell  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  all  our  banks  were  in  com- 
pliance. It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  be 
vulnerable.  I  would  be  in  a  position 
where  it  would  be  hard  to  make  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  point,  but  here  again 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  presupposing 
that  the  problem  exists  everywhere — 
even  where  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints registered  and  no  showings  of  evi- 
dence to  that  effect.  I  simply  feel  very 
strongly  that  with  all  the  State  resources 
available  to  the  Governor,  if  S.  1281 
should  become  law,  he  could  make  that 
determination. 

I  am  aware  of  the  rather  limited  ex- 
emption provided  for  in  the  bill  with  ref- 
erence to  actual  State  laws.  Where  stat- 
utes themselves  have  not  been  enacted 
by  State  legislatures  because  the  prac- 
tices of  lending  institutions  have  not 
made  them  necessary,  however,  I  just 
believe  that  the  chief  executive  of  that 
State  should  have  the  discretion  to  de- 
termine that  formal,  federally  initiated 
reporting  requirements  are  not  necessary. 

Obviously,  if  he  does  not  have  enough 
facts  or  information  at  hand  to  make 
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such  a  finding,  he  could  no ;  in  good  con- 
science ask  for  an  exemj  >tion.  But  in 
Kansas,  where  there  is  s  State  bank 
commissioner,  a  State  ban  cing  board,  a 
savings  and  loan  commiss  oner,  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  board,  a  cc  tnmisslon  on 
civil  rights,  a  Kansas  real  estate  com- 
mission, and,  most  impo'tantly,  very 
perceptive  consumers  themselves  to  pro- 
vide the  Governor  with  al  the  data  he 
could  possibly  desire,  that  w  )uld  certainly 
not  be  the  case. 

So  all  I  am  suggesting  is  t  lat  we  should 
give  the  senior  elected  oficials  in  our 
States  the  ability  to  reliev(  their  finan- 
cial institutions  from  the  lieavy  burden 
of  this  legislation  when  it  will  serve  no 
useful  purpose  and  only  op<  rate  to  cause 
a  substantial  expense  to  be  ncurred — an 
expense  which  will  have  to  be  passed  on 
in  the  form  of  additional  can  costs  to 
consumers.  That  is  what  :ould  all  be 
avoided  by  adopting  this  anendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  con- 
sider withdrawing  his  amendment  and 
permitting  us  to  hold  healings  on  this 
matter?  It  may  have  substantial  merit, 
but  we  would  like  to  hear  frdm  the  bank- 
ing fraternity,  from  Gov<  mors,  from 
banking  commissioners,  and  others,  to 
see  if  there  is  a  basis  on  whi  ;h  we  can  do 
it.  I  think  it  has  a  great  d;al  of  merit, 
if  we  could  get  assurance  fro  m  the  States 
that  they  could  do  this  resiK)nsibly  and 
do  this  on  the  basis  of  documentation 
that  would  be  available. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senatiir  would  not 
want  to  offer  an  amend;  nent  which 
would  put  a  Governor  in  ai  impossible 
position,  and  we  do  not  wan  t  to  do  that. 
I  also  plan  hearings  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
regarding  rioral  credit  outflows. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  distinguished  Senat  >r  from  Wis- 
consin and  am  pleased  thi.t  he  would 
offer  to  hold  hearings.  Howe/'er,  it  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansai  that  if  the 
amendment  has  merit,  it  she  old  be  acted 
upon — even  though  it  may  )e  defeated. 
I  am  willing  to  do  it  on  a  /oice  vote  if 
the  Senator  would  prefer,  but  would 
rather  do  that  than  withdra'  ?  it.  Since  I 
have  offered  it  and  believe  i ;  would  en- 
hance the  acceptability  of  his  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  to  have  so:  ne  response 
from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presiient,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers  > .  All  time  having  l  een  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agneing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  te  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  find 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be.  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  paf  sage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEk.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is]a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  oriiereH 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  1281, 
would  require  most  mortgage  institu- 
tions to  disclose  annually  by  area  within 
a  community  the  number  and  total  value 
of  mortgages  made. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  reason  that 
disclosure  of  mortgage  records  will  al- 
low pressure  to  be  put  on  lenders.  Public 
scrutiny,  it  is  argued,  would  force  lend- 
ers to  make  loans  in  certain  areas,  thus 
keeping  the  neighborhoods  from  declin- 
ing. 

The  premise  is  faulty  and  the  proposed 
solution  may  cause  more  harm  than 
good. 

Mortgage  associations  are  important 
institutions  in  our  society.  They  are  pub- 
licly chartered  organizations  which  are 
obliged  to  operate  in  a  prudent  manner. 
They  are  trusted  with  the  savings  of 
individuals  in  order  to  invest  those  sav- 
ings as  wisely  as  possible  in  mortgages 
for  family  homes. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  conflicts 
with  that  purpose. 

First,  it  presumes  that  mortgage  asso- 
ciations arbitrarily  designate  areas  in 
which  they  will  not  finance  home  pur- 
chases— a  practice  called  "redlining." 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Association,  the  largest  or- 
ganization of  mortgage  associations, 
strongly  condemn  this  practice  but  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  rules 
provide  sanctions  against  associations 
which  follow  this  practice. 

Officials  of  the  Board  further  point 
out  that  the  arbitrary  denial  of  a  mort- 
gage for  any  property  on  grounds  other 
than  sound  investment  practices,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  obligations  of  the 
trustees  of  savers'  fimds. 

That,  it  seems,  is  the  key:  sound  In- 
vestment practices. 

The  bill  asks  that  the  judgments  of 
mortgage  associations  be  subject  to  scru- 
tiny by  individuals  who  would  be  able 
to  criticize  the  judgments  of  the  associa- 
tion on  social  or  political  grounds. 

If  groups  or  individuals  are  success- 
ful in  persuading  some  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  make  loans  which  are  not 
justified  by  sound  judgment  or  prudent 
financial  practices,  then  those  associa- 
tions have  not  fulfilled  the  obligations 
to  the  savers:  the  investors. 

The  premise  behind  this  bill  is  that 
loans  should  be  made  with  the  influence 
of  individuals  whose  expertise  is  in  areas 
other  than  home  loans,  savings,  and  in- 
vestments. What  the  bill  ultimately  gives 
us  is  upside-down  redlining. 

It  provides  the  vehicle  for  groups  or 
individuals  to  put  pressure  on  mortgage 
institutions  to  make  mortgages  deemed 
worthy  on  noneconomic  grounds. 

The  bill  puts  Congress  in  the  duplistic 
position  of  saying,  "Do  not  redline — do 
not  refuse  a  mortgage  on  arbitrary 
grounds.  But  we  see  nothing  wrong  with 
the  opposite:  approving  a  mortgage  on 
arbitrary  grounds." 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  regu- 
lation of  this  kind  is  not  free.  It  will  cost 


millions  of  dollars  to  make  these  reports- 
and  the  only  sources  of  those  funds  are 
home  biiyers  who  obtain  mortgages. 

The  bill  may  also  result  in  the  out- 
flow of  funds  from  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. If  institutions  are  pressured 
into  making  uneconomic  mortgages,  in- 
vestor confidence  will  fall,  and  other  in- 
vestments will  be  relatively  more  attrac- 
tive. 

I  support  the  intent  of  this  legislation, 
if  that  intent  is  to  stop  urban  bllgbt 
However,  I  do  not  think  this  bill  wiD 
help  accomplish  that  goal.  In  fact,  It 
likely  will  be  counter-productive. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  proposal  before 
the  Senate  because  it  is  an  unsound  pro- 
posal. 

RURAL    AREAS    AND    THE    HOME    MORTGAGI 
DISCLOSURE    ACT    OP    1975 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  S.  1281— 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1975— requires  mortgage  lenders  in  ur- 
ban areas  to  disclose  the  number  and 
dollar  amount  of  mortgage  loans  origi- 
nated  by  that  institution  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year.  The  total  number  and 
dollar  amount  of  all  loans  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  also  must 
be  made  pubhc.  The  disclosure  statement 
requires  urban  lending  institutions  to 
reveal  by  ZIP  code  the  breakdown  be- 
tween loans  to  owner-occupied  versus 
absentee-owned  housing  and  the  break- 
down between  conventional,  FHA  and 
VA  loans.  This  would  help  the  public 
understand  the  role  of  depository  lend- 
ing institutions  in  home  financing. 

In  its  present  form,  the  legislation  is 
yet  another  example  of  an  unfortunate 
trend.  That  is  the  exclusion  of  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  from  legislation 
considered   by   the   Congress. 

As  initially  introduced,  S.  1281  applied 
to  both  metropolitan  and  norunetropoll- 
tan  areas.  As  amended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  the  legislation  would  apply 
only  to  metropolitan  areas. 

The  decision  to  exclude  rural  areas 
from  this  bill  is  particularly  unfortunate 
because  there  was  not  an  opportunity 
during  the  hearings  on  the  bill  to  receive 
testimony    from    rural    public    interest 
groups  on  the  need  for  the  legislation  In 
rural  areas.  Right  now,  about  30  percent 
of  our  population  resides  in  rural  areas 
but  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  substand- 
ard housing  is  located  there.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  proportion 
of  mortgage  debt  for  single  unit  dweUings 
outside  urban  areas  is  just  about  19  per- 
cent of  the  total  debt  in  this  category. 
Overall,  the  mortgage  credit  in  nonmet- 
ropolitan  areas  for  all  housing  credit  ob- 
ligations is  even  less — standing  at  around 
17  percent  of  the  total.  These  dispari- 
ties could  be  better  imderstood  if  rural 
lending  institutions  had  to  make  a  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  their  lending  practices. 
I  have  introduced  an  amendment  that 
simply  would  restore  rural  areas  under 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  The 
amendment  would  require  disclosure  In 
nonmetropolitan  areas  by  zip  code;  but 
the  rest  of  the  obligations  required  by 
this  legislation  would  apply  to  rural  and 
urban  banks  alike. 
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Right  now,  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  mortgage  credit  in  rural  areas.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development  released  a  study  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  on 
"Rural  Housing:  Needs,  Credit  Availa- 
bility, and  Federal  Programs."  This 
study  concluded  that  rural  borrowers 
have  fewer  options,  and  in  general  must 
pay  higher  interest  rates  for  shorter 
term  mortgages  than  their  urban  coim- 
terparts.  The  study  also  found  that  rural 
areas  are  more  dependent  on  their  own 
internal  savings  for  mortgage  credit 
than  are  urban  areas.  Yet,  there  is  little 
information  available  either  on  the  lend- 
ing practices  of  small-town  lenders  or  on 
the  exent  to  which  capital  is  exported 
from  rural   areas. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  recently  requested 
research  proposals  for  a  major  study  on 
the  existence  of  housing  credit  market 
differentials  between  rural  and  other 
areas  and  the  causes  of  these  differen- 
tials. More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  is  being  spent  on  this  study.  But 
it  will  only  provide  information  on  a 
sample  basis.  Full  disclosure  as  required 
by  my  amendment  would  provide  such 
information  on  a  regular  and  continu- 
ing basis. 

The  point  is  that  credit  shortage  is 
not  simply  an  urban  problem,  different 
lending  institutions  and  different  lend- 
ing practices  prevail  throughout  rural 
America — with  some  banks  doing  a  very 
good  job  for  their  communities.  But  be- 
cause of  the  disparity  in  lending  prac- 
tices, the  burden  of  proof,  before  exclud- 
ing rural  areas,  should  rest  on  those  who 
would  limit  the  application  of  this  leg- 
islation to  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas. 

My  amendment  would  require  disclo- 
sure in  rural  areas  by  ZIP  code  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas,  sufficient  infor- 
mation can  be  provided  to  consumers  by 
ZIP  code.  It  will  help  them  determine 
the  extent  to  which  lending  institutions 
are  active  locally  and  whether  capital  is 
being  imported  or  exported. 

In  1974,  the  Office  of  Economic  Re- 
search of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  prepared  a  series  of  comparisons 
of  mortgage  lending  by  savings  and  loan 
institutions  during  the  period  from  1968 
to  1974  within  an  outside  metropolitan 
areas.  These  comparisons  lead  to  some 
interesting  conclusions  that  lend  weight 
to  the  need  for  further  compilation  and 
disclosure  of  information. 

For  example,  between  1968  and  1974, 
nonmetropolitan  savings  and  loans 
showed  proportionate  increases  both  in 
their  total  assets  and  in  mortgage  lend- 
ing, as  compared  with  savings  and  loans 
in  metropolitan  areas.  However,  non- 
metropolitan  mortgage  lending  as  a  pro- 
portion of  total  assets  did  not  increase 
as  much  as  metropolitan  mortgage  lend- 
ing. In  other  words,  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions made  more  mortgage  credit 
available  per  dollar  of  assets  in  metro- 
politan areas  than  was  available  in  non- 
metropolitan  America.  This  trend  could 
be  better  understood  if  rural  residents 
had  more  complete  information  on  lend- 
ing practices.  That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment would  accomplish. 
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Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  S.  1281 
recognize  a  problematic  situation,  and 
together  they  talce  a  sound  first  step  to- 
ward solving  the  so-called  redUning 
problem.  The  bill  requires  compilation 
and  disclosure  of  significant  informa- 
tion. That  may  or  may  not  lead  to  a 
solution,  but  at  least  it  will  help  us  de- 
fine the  problem's  scope  and  dimen- 
sions. 

Recent  population  surveys  have  shown 
that  the  trend  away  from  rural  areas 
has  dramatically  reversed  itself  in  many 
rural  sections  of  the  country.  Moreover, 
projections  indicate  that  this  reversal 
may  continue  and  be  a  permanent  part 
of  a  larger  trend.  No  doubt,  this  change 
in  population  growth  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  housing  and  on  mortgage  credit. 

However,  because  there  was  not  an 
opportunity  during  the  hearings  on  S. 
1281  to  receive  testimony  from  rural  or- 
ganizations and  lending  institutions  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Housing  and 
Banking  Committee — Mr.  Proxmire — 
has  consented  to  hold  hearir^s  on  the 
"redlining"  problems  facing  rural  areas. 
At  that  time,  rural  groups  and  rural 
lending  institutions  could  present  their 
case  to  the  committee,  and  similar  legis- 
lation could  be  adopted. 

With  the  assurance  from  Senator 
Proxmire  to  hold  hearings  on  redlining 
problems  in  rural  areas,  I  will  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  indicate 
my  support  of  S.  1281,  the  mortgage  dis- 
closure bill,  as  reported  by  the  Banking 
and  Housing  Committee.  I  know  that 
that  committee  has  worked  hundreds  of 
hours  to  insure  that  this  legislation  ac- 
complishes its  purposes  with  minimum 
administrative  inconvenience  and  max- 
imum effectiveness.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
before  us  accomplishes  that  goal,  and  the 
conrunittee  deserves  our  commendation. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  S.  1281  is 
to  provide  information  about  the  impact 
of  mortgage  lending  practices  on  our  Na- 
tion's lu-ban  areas.  At  present,  we  lack 
sound  facts  about  the  presence  and  prev- 
alence of  so-called  redlining  in  many 
of  our  cities.  We  do  know  that  it  exists 
in  many  places.  Yet  we  continue  to  sit  by 
and  witness  the  wholesale  deterioration 
of  hundreds  of  cities,  powerless  to  act  be- 
cause we  don't  know  what  action  is  nec- 
essary. If  we  are  to  take  corrective  action 
to  deal  with  the  causes  and  effects  of 
urban  decay,  our  first  and  most  import- 
ant need  will  be  reliable  information  on 
its  causes  and  effects.  S.  1281  will  provide 
us  that  information.  Where  redlining 
is  a  problem,  this  bill  will  help  us  to 
identify  it,  and  arrive  at  sound  policies 
to  arrest  and  reverse  the  resulting  urban 
decline.  Where  redlining  does  not 
exist,  such  information  will  enable  us  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  real  underlying 
causes  of  deterioration. 

As  important  as  what  this  bill  does  is 
what  it  does  not  do.  It  does  not  force  the 
allocation  of  credit  by  our  Nation's  lend- 
ing institutions,  nor  does  it  represent  a 
first  step  in  such  credit  allocation.  If  the 
bill  required  that  mortgage  lenders  jeop- 
ardize their  financial  stability.  I  would 
oppose  it.  But  it  does  no  such  thing;  it 


does  represent  a  reasonable,  limited  and 
prudent  attempt  to  deal  with  an  urgent 
national  problem  by  providing  informa- 
tion about  that  problem.  For  that  reason, 
I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  is  not  the 
only  institution  attempting  to  grapple 
with  the  complexities  of  urban  mortgage 
lending  patterns.  In  my  own  state  of 
California,  the  state  Business  and  Trans- 
portation Agency  has  recently  proposed 
measures  to  deal  with  "redlining"  in 
State-regulated  lending  institutions. 
Those  proposals  were  the  outgrowth  of  a 
series  of  hearings  and  months  of  study 
on  the  prevalence  and  consequences  of 
"redlining."  I  had  the  opportimity  to 
present  testimony  at  those  hearings, 
which  sets  out  in  greater  detail  my  feel- 
ings on  this  issue. 

It  is  clear  that  our  present  efforts,  both 
at  the  State  and  Federal  level,  represent 
a  start,  but  only  a  start,  in  dealing  with 
the  phenomenon  of  urban  decay  as  it  re- 
sults from  lending  practices.  However, 
we  must  start  somewhere,  and  the  efforts 
to  collect  and  analyze  information  about 
"redlining"  represent  an  intelligent  and 
natural  starting  point.  That  is  why  I 
support  S.  1281,  which  I  believe  will  help 
us  to  avoid  the  further  destruction  and 
waste  of  our  urban  environments.  My 
reasons  for  these  feelings  are  amplified 
in  the  statement  which  I  recently  pre- 
sented at  California  hearings,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  those 
remarks  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  John  V.  Tunney 

Thank  you  very  much  lor  the  opportunity 
to  offer  some  of  my  thoughts  on  "redlining." 
I  want  to  commend  the  Business  and  Trans- 
portation Agency  for  Its  initiative  In  holding 
hearings  on  this  vital  Issue,  which  may  be  a 
crucial  factor  In  determining  some  of  the 
directions  which  our  society  takes  in  the 
next  decade. 

Most  of  us  are  fast  becoming  familiar  with 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "redlining" — the 
figurative  process  of  mortgage  lending  in- 
stitutions blocking  out  particular  areas  on 
lending  maps  for  which  little  or  no  mortgage 
money  will  be  made  available,  regardless  of 
how  solvent  or  respectable  the  loan  applicant 
or  mortgage  property  may  be.  Whether  that 
process  Is  accomplished  by  the  literal  draw- 
ing of  a  red  line  around  whole  neighbor- 
hoods, or  by  a  de  facto  decision  to  deny  loan 
applications  from  particular  areas,  we  know 
that  the  practice  exists,  and  we  know  of  its 
devastating  consequences  lor  the  neighbor- 
hoods Involved. 

Redlining  exists  on  a  national  scale.  A  1972 
survey  by  the  Federal  Eome  Loan  Bank 
Board  revealed  that  3  out  of  every  10  savings 
and  loan  Institutions  surveyed  admitted  dis- 
qualifying some  areas  for  loan  eligibility,  and 
an  even  higher  number  admitted  that  loans 
made  to  certain  areas  carried  more  onerous 
terms  than  the  routine  loan  made  by  the 
institution. 

In  recent  Congressional  hearings,  witness 
after  witness  has  testified  to  the  fact  that 
redlining  is  a  universal  phenomenon 
throughout  the  United  States — in  Washing- 
ton, In  Baltimore,  in  Boston,  In  Chicago,  in 
most  major  cities  of  this  country.  Oallfomia 
is  no  exception.  At  those  same  Washington 
hearings.  Mayor  Merle  Mergell  of  Inglewood 
told  of  the  pervasive  Impact  of  such 
lending   practices   in   that   city.    Mrs.   Fran 
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Mattarrese,    of    the    East 
Conunlttee,  detailed  the  exlstende 
Ing  practices  In  consideration  of 
cations  from  her  area.  And  the 
testimony  from  the  National 
Credit   Policy,   testimony   that 
pervasiveness   of   redlining 
L06  Angeles  area. 

Refusals  to  lend  for  resldentiitl 
and  Improvement  can  trigger 
tlon  of  a  neighborhood,  which  In 
In   ever   more   determined 
In    such    areas.    We    should 
results    for    what    they    are — a 
downward  cycle  of  deterioration 
ed,  the  process  becomes 
to  reverse — a  self-fulfllUng 
for  the  communities  Involved 
flcult  aspect  of  that  process  Is 
tlce  originates  in  the  ostensibly 
ness  judgments  of  lending  Instlt 
tngs   and   loan   Institutions   and 
normally  Justified   In  avoiding 
they  believe  may  never  be  repaid 

No    one    expects    lenders    to 
money  after  bad  by  approving  I 
risk  borrowers.  Lending 
obligation  to  their  Investors  and 
He  not  to  Jeopardize  their 
The  entire  apparatus  of 
at  the  Federal  and  state  level 
to  Insure  that  banks  and  saving 
Institutions,    remain   financially 
stable.  And,  If  redlining  were 
than  the  prudent  practice  of 
clal  loss.  It  would  probably  be 
proper   purview    of    governmenta 
tlon  or  Investigation 

But    It    is    within    government 
when  a  lender  anticipates  the 
neighborhood  or  community,  and 
catalyst  of  deterioration,  or  whei 
Institution  refuses  to  approve  the 
cation  of  a  solvent  and  credlt- 
vldual  because  he  or  .she  Is  living 
borhood  which  is  defined  as 

In  such  cases,  redlining  steps 
Its  of  sound  financial  practices, 
the  realm  of  social  policy.  When 
tlons  lead  to  urban  blight 
creased  crime,  diminish  property 
dwindling  local  tax  bases,  and 
need  for  government  services,  the;  ■ 
public   cbairacter   which   places 
erly  in  the  public  realm. 

Redlining    contradicts    the 
policy  that  every  American  is  en 
cent  housing  In  a  decent 
certainly  contradicts  the  Ideas  thai 
Izen  shovild  be  able  to  Incur  a 
gatlon  based  on  als  own  credit 
not  on  factors  which  are  remotely 
Irrelevant   to  credit   worthiness. 
At  a  time  of  rapidly  dwindling 
ability,    redlining    encourages    the 
and  premature  deterioration  and 
ment  of  liveable  old  conununltl4s 
neighborhoods  and  communities, 
ously  depletes  our  available  land 
puts  large  burdens  on  our  natural 
clal  resources. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  we 
on  several  fronts  to  Insure  that 
action  Is  taken  to  sharpen  our  foci^ 
lining,  our  actions  must  not 
nanclal  prerogatives  or  stability  of 
Ing  Institutions,  however. 

The    first    step    is    to    provide 
with    information    about    the 
hearings    conducted    in    the 
these  hearings  at  the  state  level 
tant  first  steps  In  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  redlining.  But  If  we  ar< 
where  redlining  Is  practiced,  where 
fled  as  a  sound  business  Judgment 
It  has   triggered  the  deterioration 
areas,  we  must  collect  and 
veal  that  the  cost  would  be 
•200    per    Institution    per    year— a 
when  compared  to  the  value  of  the 
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tion generated.  Pears  of  excess  cost  should 
not  deter  the  Federal  government  from  un- 
dertaking this  program  of  Information  col- 
lection and  disclosure. 

A  second  Immediate  step  should  be  taken 
by  governments  at  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  All  agencies  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess of  lending  for  real  estate  purchases, 
whether  they  are  agencies  regulating  deposi- 
tory Institutions  or  quasi  governmental  agen- 
cies purchasing  mortgages  from  primary 
lending  Institutions  In  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market,  should  be  made  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  Identify  redlining  in  regulated  in- 
stitutions and  to  amend  or  remove  any  ad- 
ministrative practices  which  may  encourage 
redlining  by  such  institutions. 

At  the  Federal  level,  several  institutions 
would  be  Involved  In  such  activities.  Regu- 
latory agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  FDIC,  the  Controller 
of  the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System — have  become  partially  aware  of  the 
practice  as  a  result  of  reviewing  lending  In- 
stitutions. Unfortunately,  that  progress  has 
not  been  fast  or  extensive  enough  and  the 
Institutions  need  to  be  made  more  sensitive 
to  such  problems.  You  can  count  on  my  ef- 
forts In  this  regard. 

Moreover.  quasi-Federal  Institutions  such 
as  the  FNMA,  the  GNMA  and  the  FHLMC, 
are  Insufficiently  aware  of  the  Impact  their 
mortgage  evaluation  procedures  and  their 
purchasing  power  may  have  In  encouraging 
or  perpetuating  redlining  practices.  Elimi- 
nation of  such  procedures  and  new  aware- 
ness of  the  Impact  of  their  activities  is  one 
Immediate  goal  which  the  Federal  agencies 
should  pursue.  I  will  also  actively  support 
efforts  to  redirect  the  perspectives  of  such 
secondary  mortgage  market  agencies. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  State  Busl- 
ness  and  Transportation  agency  appears  to 
be  sensitive  to  these  issues.  Such  sensitivity 
Is  a  primary  prerequisite  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— local.  State  and  Federal — if  we  are 
to  approach  the  American  dream  of  decent 
housing  for  every  family. 

In  short,  I  laelleve  the  problem  of  redlin- 
ing Is  difficult  and  complex,  but  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  take  Immediate  action.  We 
must  compile  and  publicize  relevant  Infor- 
mation on  the  practice.  Its  effects,  and  pos- 
sible remedial  measures.  And  we  must  ensure 
that  the  Government  agencies  which  have 
Jurisdiction  in  this  area  are  more  sensitive 
to  Its  existence  and  better  able  to  take  af- 
firmative action  to  cope  with  its  implications. 
In  both  respects,  California  already  has  taken 
the  lead.  I  hope  that  In  the  future,  I  will  be 
able  to  report  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  followed  that  lead  and  Joined  with  Cal- 
ifornia In  that  effort. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  S.  1281, 
the  Home  Mortgage  IMsclosure  Act  of 
1975,  would  require  institutions  engaged 
in  residential  mortgage  lending  to  com- 
pile data  reflecting  the  geographic  area* 
in  which  they  make  mortgage  loans  and 
to  reveal  such  information  to  the  public. 

While  the  mechanics  of  the  bill  are 
relatively  easy  to  understand,  its  under- 
lying rationale  deserves  consideration. 
In  the  course  of  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
Banking  Committee  received  testimony 
which  indicated  that  many  mortgage 
lending  institutions  were  not  making 
mortgage  loans  in  older  neighborhoods, 
even  though  such  institutions  were  lo- 
cated in  or  had  branch  offices  receiving 
deposits  in  such  neighborhoods.  What 
emerged  from  the  testimony  was  a  pat- 
tern of  deliberate  disinvestment  in  cer- 
tain neighborhoods  by  some  mortgage 
lending  institutlMis.  These  institutions 
were  "redlining"  neighborhoods  and  re- 
fusing to  make  mortgage  loans  regard- 


less of  the  quality  of  the  property  offered 
as  security  or  the  ability  of  the  buyer  to 
pay  for  and  maintain  his  home. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  "redlining"  before 
and  it  has  not  been  an  easy  one  to  solve' 
The  decision  on  whether  to  make  a  mort-^ 
gage  loan  must  be  made  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  taking  into  account  a  large 
number  of  factors  including  the  price 
and  condition  of  the  property,  and  the 
credit  worthiness  of  the  buyer.  No  one 
suggests  that  mortgage  lenders  should 
make  bad  loans.  Nor  does  any  member 
of  our  committee  urge  a  system  of  credit 
allocation  imder  which  mortgage  lend- 
ing institutions  are  directed  to  invest  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  funds  in  older 
neighborhoods. 

What  the  sponsors  of  S.  1281  do  sug- 
gest is  that  so  far  as  the  practice  of 
"redlining"  is  concerned,  the  public  has 
a  right  to  more  information.  Many  mort- 
gage lending  institutions  are  getting  de- 
posits in  urban  neighborhoods  where 
moderate  income  homeowners  live.  These 
institutions  operate  under  charters  issued 
by  flnancial  regulatory  agencies  which 
restrict  entry  into  the  business  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis.  They  are  supposed  to  serve 
the  area  in  which  they  are  located;  not 
only  to  obtain  deposits,  but  also  to  make 
loans.  And  under  S.  1281,  their  depositors 
and  the  public  at  large  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  assess  the  lending  policies 
of  these  institutions  by  looking  at  the 
areas  in  which  they  make  mortgage 
loans. 

In  some  cities,  neighborhood  groups 
have  organized  to  persuade  their  local 
lending  institutions  to  make  more  mort- 
gage credit  available  in  their  areas.  They 
argue  persuasively  that  they  should  be 
able  to  make  an  educated  judgment 
about  where  they  will  deposit  their  sav- 
ings based  on  the  probability  of  their  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  mortgage  loans  from 
the  institutions  in  which  they  have  made 
deposits. 

S.  1281  does  not  apply  to  institutions  in 
rural  areas,  and  under  the  amendment 
which  Senator  Proxmire  and  I  offered 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
July  26,  the  disclosure  requirements  of 
the  bill  are  only  prospective  in  their  ap- 
plication, that  is,  institutions  are  not  re- 
quired to  report  the  location  of  proper- 
ties securing  all  the  mortgages  in  their 
portfolios.  The  cost  of  supplying  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  bill  will  be 
less  than  $1  per  mortgage. 

Some  who  oppose  S.  1281  argue  that 
mortgage  lending  practices  are  not  the 
only  factors  which  cause  older  neighbor- 
hoods to  decline,  and  they  are  right. 
However,  "redlining"  is  one  factor,  and 
an  important  factor,  causing  neighbor- 
hood deterioration,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  delay  taking  steps  to  deal 
with  "redlining"  imtil  we  can  offer  leg- 
islation which  creates  a  remedy  for  all 
the  causes  of  neighborhood  decline. 

The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1975  is  not  a  cure-aU,  but  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  bill  and  will  discourage  the  prac- 
tice of  "redlining"  which  has  developed 
in  some  cities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  bill. 

The  PRESXDJNQ  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson  ) ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  ( Mr.  Moss ) ,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartke  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  , 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Morgan)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mi-.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  » ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield*,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  382  Leg.) 


Abiurezk 

Beall 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Ciilver 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary  W 

Haskell 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Beiimon 

Bentaen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Byrd, 

Harry  p.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
ChUes 
Cotton 
Curtis 


YEAS — 45 

Hathaway 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskie 

Nelson 

NAYS— 37 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Ford 
Gam 

Goldwater 
Grlffln 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Laxalt 


Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Spar  km  an 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllams 


McClellan 

McCmre 

Nunn 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Stennis 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thiu-mond 
Tower 
Yovmg 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Huddleston 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Allen  Hollings  Morgan 

Bayh  Humphrey  Moss 

Glenn  Javits  Fackwood 

Hart.  Philip  A.    Kennedy  Ribicoff 

Hartke  Long  Stevens 

Hatfield  Magnuson 

So  the  bill  (S.  1281)  was  passed,  as 
amended,  as  follows: 

S.  1281 
An  act  to  Improve  public  understanding  of 
the  role  of  depository  institutions  In  home 
financing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TrrLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975". 

FINDINGS    AND    PUHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  depository  Institutions  have 
sometimes  failed  to  provide  adequate  home 
financing  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for 
all  neighborhoods  within  the  communities 
and  neighborhoods  from  which  those  Insti- 
tutions receive  deposits. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
the  citizens  and  public  officials  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  sufficient  information  to  en- 
able them  to  determine  which  depository 
Institutions  are  filling  their  obligations  to 
serve  the  housing  needs  of  the  communities 
and  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  \ised  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "mortgage  loan"  means  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  other  than 
temporary  financing,  such  as  a  construction 
loan  as  defined  under  section  3  of  the  Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974; 

(2)  the  term  "depository  Institution" 
means  any  commercial  bank,  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association,  or  credit  union, 
which  makes  federally  related  mortgage 
loans  as  determined  by  the  Board;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    RECORDS    AND    PUBLIC 
DISCLOStTRE 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Each  depository  Institution 
which  has  a  home  office  or  branch  office  lo- 
cated within  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  compile  and  make 
available.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Board,  to  the  public  for  Inspection  and 
copying  at  each  office  of  that  institution  the 
number  and  total  dollar  amount  mortgage 
loans  which  were  (A)  originated,  or  (B)  pur- 
chased, by  that  institution  during  each  fis- 
cal year  (beginning  with  the  last  fuU  fiscal 
year  of  that  Institution  which  Immediately 
preceded  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.) 

(2)  The  Information  required  to  be  main- 
tained and  made  available  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  also  be  Itemized  In  order  to  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclose  the  following: 

(A)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  for 
each  Item  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by 
zip  code,  for  borrowers  under  mortgage  loans 
secured  by  property  located  within  that 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

(B)  The  number  ard  dollar  amount  for 
each  Item  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  by 
State,  for  all  such  mortgage  loans  which  are 
secured  by  property  located  outside  that 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a  de- 
pository Institution  which  maintains  offices 
m  more  than  one  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  shall  be  required  to  make 
the  Information  required  by  this  paragraph 
available  at  any  such  office  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  Information  relates  to  mort- 


gage loans  which  were  originated,  purchased, 
or  sold  by  an  office  of  that  depository  In- 
stitution located  In  the  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  In  which  the  office 
making  such  information  available  Is  located. 

(b)  Any  item  of  information  relating  to 
mortgage  loane  required  to  be  maintained 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  further  item- 
ized In  order  to  disclose  for  each  such 
item — 

(1)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  which  are  Insured  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  which 
are  guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  made  to  mortgagors  who  did 
not,  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  mortgage. 
Intend  to  reside  in  the  property  securing  the 
mortgage  loan;  and 

(3)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
home  Improvement  loans. 

(c)  Any  information  required  to  be  com- 
piled and  made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  and  made  available  for 
a  period  of  five  years  after  the  close  of  the 
first  year  during  which  such  information  Is 
required  to  be  maintained  and  made  avail- 
able. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  These  regulations 
may  contain  such  classifications,  differentia- 
tions, or  other  provisions,  and  may  provide 
for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions  for  any 
class  of  transactions,  as  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  prevent 
circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate compliance  therewith. 

(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements  im- 
posed under  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  un- 
der— 

( 1 )  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board; 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System ) ,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation),  In  the  case  of  any 
Institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provisions; 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
credit  union. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  Its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  powers 
under  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b) ,  each  of  the  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  that  subsection  may  exer- 
clss,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance 
with  any  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
Act,  any  other  authority  conferred  on  it  by 
law. 

(d)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  imptosed  under  this  Act 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  sutisectlon  (b),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  its 
functions  and  powers  under  the  Federal 
Trade   Commission   Act,   a   violation  of   any 
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requirements  Imposed  under 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  a  rt 
posed  under  that  Act.  All  of 
and   power   of   the   Federal   Tra^e 
slon   under   the   Federal    Trade 

Act  are  available  to  the 

force   compliance    by    any    perso  i 
requirements  imposed  under  thi 
spectlve  of  whether  that  person 
in   commerce   or   meets   any   othpr 
tlonal  tests  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Act. 

(e)    The  authority  of  the  Bo^rd 
regulations  under  this  Act  does 
the   authority   of   any   other 
nated  In  this  section  to  make  niles 
Ing   Its   own   procedures    in   enf(J-cl 
pllance   with    requirements 
this  Act. 

KELATION    TO    STATE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  does  not 
or  affect,  or  exempt  any  person 
the  provisions  of  this   Act   from 
with  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
thereof    with    respect    to    public 
and    recordkeeping    by    depository 
tlons,  except  to  the  extent  that 
are  inconsistent  with  any  proi 
Act.  and  then  only  to  the  extent  . 
sistency.  The  Board  is  authorize  1 
mine  whether  such  inconsistencii 
Board  may  not  determine  that  a 
Is  Inconsistent  with  any  ppevision 
If  the  Board  determines  that 
quires    the    maintenance    of 
greater  geographic  or  other  detkli 
required   under  this  Act.  or   tht^ 
otherwise  provides  greater 
required  under  thU  Act. 

(b)   The  Board  may  by      „   _ 
from  the  requirements  of  this 
posltory  Institution  within  any  , 
division  thereof  if  it  determines 
the  law  of  such  State  or 
Institution  is  subject  to 

stantially   similar   to   those    ^ 

this  Act.  and  that  such  law  co_ 
quate  provisions  for  enforcemen; 

STUDIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Board,  in  ,_.. 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
opment.  Is  authorized  and 
out  a  study  to  determine 

(1)  the   feasibility  and    

quiring  depository  institutions 
side  standard  metropolitan 
as  defined  by  the  Office  of  . . 
Budget,  to  make  disclosures 
those  required  by  this  Act. 

(2)  the  feasibility,  cost,  and  u 
requiring  all  Institutions  covered 
to    disclose    by    geographical 
source  of  savings  deposits; 

(3)  the  prswitlcablllty  of 
sure   of    the   average    terms    and 
ment  ratios  of  mortgage  loans  by 
cal  location;  and 

(4)  the   feasibUlty   and 

quiring  disclosure  of  other  types 
data,  such  as  small  business  loans 

(b)     The    Board    shall    also 
analyze,  in  a  sample  of  standard 
tan     statistical     areas     of     dlffe 
acteristlcs  to  be  selec^ad  by  the 
use  to  which  the  data  disclosed   . 
Act    Is    put    by    local    governmen ; 
community    groups,    and    other 
parties  in  such  areas.  The  Board 
analyze  the  Impact  of  availability 
data  in   the  selected  standard 
statistical  areas,  Including  such 
whether  and  to  what  extent 

Ing   In   older   neighborhoods   

result-of  disclosure,  and  whether 
ing  institutions  altered  their  .. 
terns,  and  any  change  in  defau 
closiu-e  rates. 

(C)    A  report  on   the  studies 
section  shall  be  transmitted  to 
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not  later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

EFTECnVE   DATE 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

EXPIRATION  DATE 

Sec.  9.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  1281. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
am  I  now  recognized  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  He  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  17,  a  delegation  of  three  Sen- 
ators (Mr.  Pearson  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Nunn 
of  Georgia,  and  myself)  and  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Derwinski  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Slack  of  West  Virginia)  and 
their  wives  left  the  United  States  for 
China  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs — an 
arm  of  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China— 
PRC — Government.  The  invitation  from 
the  PRC  was  extended  to  the  individual 
Members  and  their  wives  through  Presi- 
dent Ford.  The  delegation  was  trans- 
ported to  and  from  China  by  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  plane.  Once  in  China,  all  transpor- 
tation, lodging,  food,  and  other  costs  were 
borne  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  travel  itinerary  inside  China  was 
arranged  solely  by  the  PRC,  but  we  saw 
a  representative  sample  of  rural  and  ur- 
ban life  and  China  geography. 

Of  course,  as  could  be  expected,  our 
conversations,  in  a  limited  10-day  visit, 
were  confined  only  to  discussions  with 
dedicated  followers  of  Maoist  political 


theory — persons  thoroughly  committed 
to,  and  schooled  in.  Chairman  Mao's 
ideological  teachings. 

A  10-day  stay  in  China  is  far  too  short 
a  period  to  afford  other  than  a  mere 
glimpse  at  the  world's  most  populated 
country — a  country  of  800  to  900  million 
people  and  slightly  larger  than  the  United 
States,  and  whose  written  history  dates 
back  to  about  1500  B.C.  That  10-day  visit 
took  us  to  Peking,  Sian,  Kunming,  Kwei- 
lin,  and  Shanghai.  In  that  brief  time,  we 
saw  the  Temple  of  Heaven  in  Peking, 
where  the  Emperor,  centuries  ago,  came 
to  pray  for  bumper  harvests;  the  For- 
bidden City,  in  Peking,  housing  the  Im- 
perial Palaces  of  the  Ming  and  Ching 
dynasties,  with  their  priceless  works  of 
art  and  jeweled  treasures;  the  13  Ming 
tombs,  outside  Peking — only  one  of  which 
has  been  excavated — which  house  the 
coffins  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  14th  to  17th 
centuries,  emperors  and  empresses;  the 
Summer  Palace,  7  miles  northwest  of 
Peking,  vacation  home  of  royal  families 
as  far  back  as  1000  A.D.;  the  1,300-year- 
old  Great  Goose  Pagoda — Buddhist— in 
Sian;  some  recent  archeological  finds  in 
Sian  not  yet  shown  even  to  the  Chinese 
public;  the  museum  of  history  in  Sian, 
housing  stone  tablets  dating  from  the 
Han  Dynasty  (200  B.C-24  A.D.) ;  the  site 
of  a  6,000-year-old  stone  age  village  dis- 
covered in  1952;  the  Institute  for  Na- 
tional Minorities  in  Kunming;  the 
Dragons  Gate  on  top  of  the  Western  Hills 
overlooking  Lake  Tien  Chig  (Dragons 
Gate  is  a  temple  carved  out  of  sheer 
cliffs  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake  below);  the  Stone  Forest,  3  hours 
out  of  Kweilin,  estimated  to  be  270  mil- 
lion years  old,  and  consisting  of  huge 
grotesque  stone  formations;  and  the 
Great  Wall  of  China. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  the  long- 
est defense  line  ever  built — stretching 
1,500  to  2,000  miles  over  extremely  diffi- 
cult mountainous  terrain.  The  wall  is  20- 
22  feet  high  and  tapers  from  a  width 
of  20  feet  at  the  base  to  about  15  feet 
at  the  top.  Towers  from  35  to  40  feet 
high  are  built  into  the  wall  every  300-500 
yards.  The  sides  of  the  wall  are  made 
of  bricks  and  blocks  of  granite,  and 
the  wall  is  filled  with  earth.  The  top 
of  the  wall  is  paved  with  bricks  set  in 
lime,  and  forms  a  roadway  along  which 
people  may  walk. 

The  building  of  the  wall  started  in  the 
late  200's  B.C..  at  the  order  of  one  of 
the  rulers  of  the  China  Dynasty  to  keep 
the  northern  Tartar  tribes  from  moving 
south  to  invade  the  territory  of  China 
proper.  The  present  wall  was  completed 
in  the  A.D.  1300s.  It  was  built  entirely 
by  hand,  and  thousands  of  workmen  are 
believed  to  have  died  under  the  strain 
of  the  work.  It  has  served  at  different 
times  as  a  line,  of  defense  for  different 
rulers  and  tribes  of  China. 

But  these  impressive  sights — both  nat- 
ural and  man  made — were  not  so  inter- 
esting to  me  as  a  look  at  everyday  life 
in  Communist  China. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  criti- 
cal evaluation  of  China  today,  of  course, 
that  it  is  a  Communist,  totalitarian 
state — one  that  completely  negates  the 
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kind  of  freedom  of  the  individual  that 
we  so  cherish  in  America. 

To  the  Western  visitor,  China  is  a  dif- 
ferent world — a  nation  of  800  to  900  mil- 
lion—nobody knows — completely  dedi- 
cated, disciplined,  highly  regimented, 
hard-working  people.  Out  of  these  mil- 
lions of  people  and  in  all  of  China,  there 
is  not  one  privately  owned  automobile. 
A  limited  number  of  passenger  vehicles  is 
available  in  each  community  for  ofHcial 
purpose  only.  Tens  of  thousands  of  bi- 
cycles fill  the  streets,  and  crowded  buses 
are  seen  everywhere.  Old  and  young, 
women  and  men,  government  bureau- 
crat and  factory  worker  and  peasant — 
all  ride  bicycles,  and  all  dress  alike  in 
baggy  pants  or  shorts,  and  shirts  without 
ties.  Women  usually  wear  trousers  like 
the  men,  but  do  sometimes  wear  a  sim- 
ple white  blouse  with  skirt  so  as  to  cover 
the  knee.  Women  do  not  wear  cosmetics 
or  jewelry — only  wrist  watches  are 
worn  by  women  and  men. 

Not  only  are  there  no  privately  owned 
cars  in  all  of  China;  there  also  are  no  pri- 
vatelv  owned  businesses.  Everything  is 
owned  by  the  state  or  by  the  communes. 
Only  a  little  personal  property  or  a  small 
garden  plot  of  ground,  a  pig,  and  a  few 
chickens  can  be  owned  by  an  individual 
or  family.  The  entire  country  is  divided 
into  communes,  and  the  grain  produced 
in  the  communes  is  sold  to  the  state  and 
rationed  to  the  people  living  in  the  com- 
munes. "From  each  according  to  his  abil- 
ity; to  each  according  to  his  work,"  Is 
the  standard  applied  to  peasant,  worker, 
and  government  official.  After  the  basic 
needs  of  the  people  are  satisfied — that  is, 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter — 
production  is  then  distributed  according 
to  how  much  the  individual  offers  to 
society. 

The  discipline  is  extraordinary  and  in- 
comprehensible to  the  Western  observer. 
Everywhere  there  is  cleanliness  and  there 
is  order.  Prostitution  has  reportedly  been 
eliminated;  unemployment  and  inflation 
are  nonexistent,  although  there  is  under- 
employment; the  streets,  by  all  accounts, 
are  safe,  day  and  night — and  there  seem 
to  be  few  if  any  social  problems  of  drug 
addiction,  alcoholism,  or  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Everybody  works — women  along- 
side men — in  the  factories  and  in  the 
fields,  and  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  Women  do  heavy  labor  on  the  high- 
ways and  streets  and  railroads — just  as 
do  the  men.  Heavy  loads  are  carried  in 
baskets,  or  on  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  water 
buffalo,  burros,  or  people.  Men,  women, 
and  children  pull  carts,  carry  heavy 
loads,  and  work  together  in  the  rice 
paddies. 

Wages  for  city  workers,  average  about 
$25  to  $30  per  month,  and  range  from 
S15  per  month  to  $40  to  $50.  The  work 
is  6  days  per  week,  8  hours  per  day — 
with  no  vacations,  although  there  are 
some  holidays.  People  are  assigned  to 
work  in  factories  or  in  the  commimes — 
wherever  the  need  exists — and  they  may 
not  shift  from  job  to  job  or  from  city  to 
city  to  suit  their  own  desires  or  conven- 
ience. They  must  work  wherever  and  at 
wJiatever  task  the  state  requires  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  "Serve 
the  people"  and  "self  reliance"  are  the 
standards  and  goals,  mottoes  and  slogans 


by    which    the    people    are    constantly 
guided. 

Rent  plus  utilities  cost  the  average 
family  of  five  about  $4  to  $5  per  month. 
Medical  care — such  as  it  is — is  free  for 
the  workers,  and  costs  the  communal 
dwellers  only  a  few  cents  per  month. 
There  are  no  income  taxes,  and  educa- 
tion is  free. 

The  land  is  intensely  farmed,  with 
rice  on  the  terraced  hillsides  and  in  the 
level  valleys,  and  corn  in  the  narrow  hol- 
lows and  ravines.  Crops  of  rice,  wheat, 
com,  millet,  and  sorghum  are  well 
planned,  rotated,  and  alternated.  Even 
the  strips  of  land  running  right  up  to  the 
airport  runways  are  cultivated. 

Eighty  percent  of  Chinese  population 
is  on  the  land;  yet,  only  10  to  12  percent 
of  the  total  land  area  is  used  for  agri- 
culture. However,  enough  food  is  pro- 
duced for  800  million  people.  China  both 
exports  and  imports  grain,  but  all  ob- 
servers agree  that  China  has  apparently 
solved  the  food  problem,  with  grain  re- 
serves being  stored  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

All  persons  working  in  agriculture  live 
in  communes  that  vary  in  size.  To  the 
extent  possible,  each  commune  is  a  self- 
sustaining  and  self-contained  unit,  pro- 
ducing its  own  fertilizer,  providing  its 
own  medical  clinic  or  small  hospital, 
manufactiu-ing  and  repairing  its  own 
tools,  providing  its  own  markets  and 
schools,  and  producing  its  own  con- 
sumer ciurables. 

China  presently  has  over  50,000  com- 
munes, which  function  as  the  basic  unit 
of  local  government.  The  commune  sys- 
tem, bom  in  the  optimistic  fervor  of  the 
so-called  Great  Leap  Forward  in  1958, 
consists  of  four  parts:  commune,  bri- 
gades, production  teams,  and  households. 

The  conunune  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  producing  grain,  manage- 
ment of  water  resources,  construction, 
afforestation,  and  management  of  local 
industries  to  produce  consumer  goods 
for  local  consumption  as  well  as  for  state 
consumption.  The  commune  formulates 
specific  production  plans  for  its  subor- 
dinate units  after  adapting  policies,  re- 
ceived from  higher  government  levels, 
to  local  conditions. 

Brigades  currently  number  over  700,- 
000  and  constitute  the  final  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  government  and  party  con- 
trol systems.  The  brigade  is  charged  with 
overseeing  the  work  of  its  production 
teams,  which,  in  all  of  China,  number 
about  5  million.  The  brigade  nominates 
officials  who  lead  the  teams,  and  it  is  also 
responsible  for  inculcating  Marxist 
theory  in  team  officials  and  members. 

Each  production  team  is  a  semiauton- 
omous  imit,  and  it  makes  the  final  deci- 
sions regarding  the  production  of  goods 
and  distribution  of  income.  It  calculates 
profits  and  losses.  Most  of  the  grains  and 
foodstuffs  grown  in  teams  is  consumed 
by  member  households,  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  is  sold  to  the  government. 

Households  niunber  about  170  million. 
In  addition  to  their  work  on  the  com- 
munal farms,  they  cultivate  small  pri- 
vate plots — which  are  also  farmed  col- 
lectively— from  which  come  most  of 
China's  vegetables,  poultry,  and  hogs. 
Communes  allow  party  leaders  to  im- 


prove control  in  rural  areas,  and  to  curb 
capitalist  and  feudal  tendencies  among 
the  peasants. 

During  the  "Cultural  Revolution." 
revolutionary  committees  were  estab- 
lished in  the  communes.  The  revolu- 
tionary committee  fimctions  as  the  man- 
agement unit  in  each  commune  and 
serves  as  the  local  people's  government. 
It  interprets  policy  decisions  made  by  the 
central  government  in  Peking,  adapts 
such  policies  to  local  conditions,  and  in- 
sures that  policies  and  production  plans 
are  implemented.  Responsible  persons 
hold  two  jobs — one  in  the  party,  and  the 
other  in  commune  management,  which 
includes  control  over  the  commune- 
level  militia  organization.  Militia  regi- 
ments or  battalions  are  organized  at  the 
commune  level,  and  they  function  to 
provide  public  security  and  as  firefight- 
ing  and  rescue  forces.  The  Revolutionary 
Committee  also  collects  data  for  the  cen- 
tral government,  writes  official  reports, 
and  enhances  ideological  and  poUtical 
consciousness  and  the  growth  of  social- 
ism among  the  members.  Communes  en- 
gage in  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural 
production,  and  own  the  land.  The  agri- 
cultural production  is  limited  mostly  to 
fishing,  forestry,  farming,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  cultivation  of  fruit  orchards. 
Industrial  production  includes  grain 
processing  mills;  farm  implement  con- 
struction and  repair  shops;  brick,  tile 
and  lime  kilns;  hydroelectric  generation; 
production  of  cement;  stone  quarries  and 
small  coal  mines;  boatbuilding  shops; 
fruit  canneries;  starch  and  paper  fac- 
tories; shoe  factories;  et  cetera. 

The  average  commune  numbers  about 
3,000  households— about  15.000  persons— 
and  has  about  5.000  acres  of  arable  land. 
The  number  of  brigades  and  teams  varies 
widely  from  one  commune  to  another. 

Nearly  every  commune  has  a  health 
clinic,  and  half  of  China's  professional 
medical  workers  work  in  these  clinics, 
where  birth  control  efforts  and  public 
health  programs  are  also  directed.  The 
treatment  may  be  less  than  satisfactory, 
but  it  constitutes  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  previous  general  lack  of  medical 
care. 

Primary  education  is  provided  at  the 
brigade  level,  and  secondary  and  special 
schools  at  the  commune  level.  In  spite  of 
its  failings,  the  commune  education  sys- 
tem has  given  an  increasing  number  of 
Chinese  young  people  a  chance  to  obtain 
a  basic  education. 

Commimes  earn  their  incomes  from 
the  sale  of  products  to  state  institutions 
and  to  other  communes,  and  to  their  own 
brigades,  teams,  and  members.  Com- 
mune-owned hydroelectric  plants  sell 
electricity  to  brigades,  teams,  and  house- 
holds. 

The  state  figures  prominently  in  team 
income  distribution.  Teams  deliver  grain 
to  state  tax  stations  to  pay  their  agricul- 
tural taxes;  and  they  deliver  prescribed 
quotas  of  grain,  cotton,  and  edible  oil 
seeds  to  state  procurement  stations.  The 
state  bears  the  burden  of  rationing  grain, 
cotton  cloth,  and  edible  oils  to  the  pop- 
ulation. Through  planning  and  the  ac- 
cumulated performance  of  teams,  the 
government  expects  each  team  to  an- 
nually deUver  a  set  quantity  of  grain  to 
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the  stfci*.  After  the  obhga  ;ions  to  the 
State  have  been  fulfilled,  the  remainder 
of  grain  is  allocated  to  team  leaders  and 
members.  A  certain  percentage  of  the 
team's  income  goes  into  a  capital  accu- 
mulation fimd  and  is  used  to  >ay  off  loans 
or  to  purchase  machinery.  3r  goes  into 
the  team's  welfare  fimd  to  hi  ;lp  take  care 
of  the  old,  sick,  and  indige]it  members. 
We  visited  the  Red  Star  Agricultural 
Commune  in  Peking,  a  comnune  which 
our  hosts  told  us  was  "just  average" — 
there  were  "some  better,  some  not  as 
good,  some  bigger,  some  smaller."  Our 
guide  for  the  commune  visit  was  a  26- 
year-old  unmarried  lady  who  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  People's  Ri  svolutlonary 
Committee  in  the  commune-  It  is  obvious 
that  the  leaders  in  the  commimes  and 
factories  are  the  thomughly  In- 
doctrinated, committed  pol  tical  activ- 
ists. Incidentally,  young  people  are  dis- 
couraged from  getting  married  before 
their  mid-or-late  twenties,  as  they  are 
considered  then  to  be  more  nature,  thus 
contributing  to  more  stabli;  marriages 
and  smaller  families.  Divorcs  is  allowed 
but  much  frowned  upon. 

The  total  population- of  the  Red  Star 
Commune  is  82,000,  with  a  work  force 
divided  into  129  production  tean^s.  The 
commune  produces  mostly  grain,  but  it 
also  has  over  3.000  milk  caws,  nearly 
70,000  hogs,  and  170,000  Peh  ing— forced 
fed — ducks.  In  addition,  there  are  14 
farm  machinery  repair  shcps;  several 
nurseries  and  other  school;  for  20,000 
students;  a  hospital;  area  clinics;  as 
well  as  "barefoot  doctors"— paramedics 
trained  for  at  least  3  montns  to  bring 
health  services  to  the  w)rkers  and 
peasants.  The  average  iicome  per 
peasant  worker  in  the  commune  is 
around  $150  per  year.  All  gral  n  and  other 
products  consimied  by  the  peasants — 
except  for  the  private  livestock  and 
private  plot  production — aie  deducted 
from  the  income  of  the  peasant.  The 
living  quarters  are  extremels  meager  by 
our  standards,  but,  by  their  own  stand- 
ards, they  consider  that  gr«at  progress 
has  been  made  since  the  "Lll  »eration"  of 
1949-50.  Private  plot  production  can  be 
consumed  or  sold  to  the  state;  but  the 
state,  while  permitting,  does  not  support 
private  plot  production.  Such  private 
plots  are  always  very  small  and  may 
include  room  for  a  pig  and  a  half-dozen, 
or  so,  chickens. 

We  visited  one  of  the  commune's  10 
dairy  farms.  Most  milking  is  done  by 
hand,  and  each  cow  is  milled  every  3 
hours.  There  is  very  little  r  jf rigeration 
in  China,  so  the  milk  was  converted  into 
powdered  form  at  a  plant  ii  the  com- 
mune. Political  night  schoo  s  are  con- 
ducted at  the  commune,  and  2.600  polit- 
ical study  teams  have  beer  organized 
In  the  commune  to  brinj  "political 
awareness"  to  the  pea  ants  ind  to  lec- 
ture on  marxist  theory.  Everyrwhere  one 
travels  in  China,  he  is  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  teachings  of  Chairman 
Mao  and  the  "progress  mad;  since  the 
Great  Cultural  Revolution." 

The  Red  Star  Commune  leaders  were 
proud  that  their  1974  crop  production 
was  higher  than  in  1973,  and  they  expect 
to  do  better  this  year.  Each  <  ommune  is 
assigned  a  state  production  quota  an- 


nually, fixed  for  a  period  of  5  years.  Farm 
products  are  sold  to  the  State  each  year 
at  a  fixed  price  for  the  assigned  quota. 
Any  production  over  the  quota  may  be 
sold  to  the  State  for  a  bonus  price  or  re- 
tained by  the  commune  to  build  up 
reserves  or  to  be  allotted  to  members  of 
the  commune — "to  each  according  to  his 
work." 

Nothing  compares  to  American  agri- 
culture but,  by  all  accoiufits,  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years.  There  is  little 
modem  machinery,  but  great  use  is  made 
of  animals  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
human  effort  and  manpower.  If  mechan- 
human  effort  and  manpower.  If  mechani- 
zation should  ever  come  to  Chinese  agri- 
teeming  millions  of  peasants? 

The  Chinese  people  in  recent  years 
have  been  taught  the  simple  rudiments  of 
hygiene.  They  boil  their  drinking  water; 
flies  and  mosquitos  have  been  virtually 
eliminated  except  in  rural  areas;  rats 
have  been  warred  upon;  dogs  and  cats 
are  seldom  seen;  and  an  intensive  effort 
has  been  made  to  eliminate  birds  because 
of  their  destruction  of  crops.  Human 
waste — night  soil — is  treated  as  an  asset, 
but  it  is  now  being  chemically  treated 
and  combined  with  animal  waste  and 
compost,  all  of  which  make  up  75  percent 
of  the  fertilizer  used. 

The  low  level  of  personal  hygiene  and 
the  widespread  use  of  animal  and  human 
wastes  as  fertilizer,  combined  to  make 
fecal  borne  diseases  the  primary  cause 
of  deaths  in  old  rural  China.  The  collec- 
tion of  both  rural  and  urban  fecal  ma- 
terial, and  its  spread  over  most  of  China's 
agricultural  lands,  resulted  in  a  pollu- 
tion of  the  fields  that  made  it  impossible 
for  people  to  avoid  infection.  Through 
an  extensive  education  program  since 
1949.  however,  the  people  have  been 
taught  the  danger  of  contact  with  raw 
excrement.  Millions  of  newly  covered 
latrines  have  been  built,  and  receptacles 
for  night  soil  constructed.  The  old  "honey 
buckets"  can  still  be  seen,  however,  just 
a  few  blocks  from  Tien  An-men  Square 
in  the  center  of  Peking,  carrying  the 
waste  out  of  the  city.  Every  spring,  much 
of  the  labor  force  is  rounded  up  to  move 
manure  accumulated  during  the  winter 
months,  and  large  numbers  of  urban 
workers  and  government  employees  are 
called  upon  to  participate — what  better 
way  to  shed  possible  remnants  of  elitist 
thoughts?  Great  precautions  are  taken 
to  insure  that  the  manure  accumulated 
over  the  months  is  properly  cured,  chem- 
ically treated,  and  environmentally  safe. 

One  might  easily  assume  that  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  ownership  of 
private  automobiles,  and  only  15  percent 
of  the  population  lives  in  urban  areas, 
air  pollution  would  not  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem. It  is  not,  for  most  people,  except 
for  those  who  live  in  the  large  industrial 
centers,  where  the  air  is  as  bad  as  is 
likely  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Eight-five  percent  of  China's  energy 
comes  from  coal,  and  the  wid'spread  use 
of  coal  for  both  power  and  heat  intensi- 
fies the  normal  pollution  caused  by  in- 
dustry in  the  cities. 

Air  and  water  pollution  are  a  concern 
of  the  au'horities,  and  efforts  are  being 
pressed  to  improve  the  quality  of  both 
air  and  water.  Some  progress  is  being 


made,  although  the  Chinese  admit  that 
they  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Educa- 
tional campaigns  are  conducted  urging 
the  people  to  wage  war  on  the  "three 
wastes":  waste  liquid;  waste  gas;  and 
waste  slag.  The  emphasis  on  the  first  two 
is  on  prevention;  as  to  the  third,  the 
emphasis  in  on  utilization.  Mass  cleanup 
campaigns  are  conducted,  and  the  solid 
wastes  are  recycled,  where  possible— 
thus  wastes  are  "turned  into  treasures": 
glass  fiber  products,  soap,  bricks,  tile, 
cement,  rolled  steel,  steel  ingots,  et 
cetera. 

Now  that  China's  basic  priorities — the 
food  and  health  problems — are  more  or 
less  under  control,  she  will  continue  to 
concentrate  on  important  refinements, 
among  which  are  improvements  in  air 
and  water  quality. 

China's  all-out  effort  to  reduce  popu- 
lation growth  suggests  a  conventional 
view  of  the  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships between  population  size  and  conse- 
quent problems  of  pollution.  Conscious 
efforts  are  also  made  to  promote  Indus- 
trial and  population  dispersal,  and 
urban  growth  is  controlled.  In  this  way, 
pollution  is  not  only  made  more  manage- 
able, but  other  social  problems  are,  to 
some  extent,  also  avoided.  Not  the  least 
of  considerations  providing  the  impetus 
for  industrial  and  population  dispersal, 
however,  is  the  constant  tension  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China's 
desire  to  decrease  vulnerability  in  case 
of  a  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  was  repeatedly  told  that  tunnels 
are  being  built  under  all  Chinese  cities 
as  civil  defense  measures  against  air  and 
land  attacks,  and  that  grain,  water,  and 
other  necessities  are  being  stored  therein. 

Other  considerations  in  population  and 
industrial  dispersal  are  the  desire  to  de- 
vise ways  of  economically  absorbing  the 
millions  of  Chinese  youths  who  enter  the 
work  force  annually,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  local  self-suflQciency  in  agricul- 
ture. There  is  much  land  drainage,  ir- 
rigation, fiood  control  and  land  leveling, 
and,  as  I  have  indicated,  virtually  every 
foot  of  available  arable  land  is  used. 

Population  growth  is  not  discouraged 
in  sparsely  populated  regions,  but,  where 
population  density  is  high,  both  late 
marriage  and  birth  control  are  advocat- 
ed. Contraceptive  devices  are  available 
and  are  free,  as  are  sterilization  and 
abortion. 

We  also  visited  a  workers'  village  in 
Shanghai,  housing  4,200  working  and  re- 
tired families.  At  a  kindergarten  day 
care  center,  we  were  welcomed  by  5- 
year-olds  who  applauded  us  warmly 
upon  our  arrival — as  was  the  case  wher- 
ever crowds  of  youngsters  gathered.  The 
5-year-olds  gave  us  a  song  and  dance 
performance  which,  to  grandparents 
like  Mrs.  Byrd  and  myself,  was  heart 
warming. 

There  was  a  village  hospital — austere 
but  adequate  for  treatment  of  minor  ail- 
ments— with  no  air  ccaiditioning.  In- 
cidentally, air  conditioning  is  scarce  In 
China,  and  is  found  in  only  a  few  hotels 
and  large  hospitals.  In  fact,  of  the 
soveral  cars  used  by  the  government  to 
transport  our  delegation  to  oflBcial  func- 
tions, not  more  than  one  car  was  air 
conditioned.  There  was  also  a  village 
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market,  with  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
meats.  Here,  I  saw  some  flies  in  the 
butcher  shops  where  meat  was  carved  in 
the  open  and  under  large  electric  fans. 

We  visited  the  apartment  of  a  retired 
couple,  \.hich,  although  meager,  was 
better  than  the  home  I  had  visited  in  the 
commune.  There  were  two  bedrooms,  and 
a  common  kitchen  and  common  bath- 
room -shared  with  another  family. 

The  retired  couple  drew  pensions  of 
$30  and  $24  per  month,  and  their  chil- 
dren earn  $53  per  month  for  a  total 
monthly  income  of  $107.  The  apartment 
furnishings  consisted  of  a  small  TV  set, 
$150,  an  electric  fan,  $104,  two  beds,  a 
table,  four  chairs,  a  dresser,  a  clock,  a 
sewing  machine,  and  a  picture  of  Chair- 
man Mao.  The  retired  couple  were  glad 
to  see  us  and  followed  us  from  their  third 
story  apartment  to  the  ground  level  when 
we  left.  The  lady  and  her  husband  were 
very  friendly  and  vocal.  Before  the  "lib- 
eration," she  earned  $3  per  month;  the 
husband  had  worked  in  a  restaurant — no 
pay;  only  food  and  tips.  They  were  proud 
of  the  progress  they  had  made  since  the 
"liberation"  and  had  even  saved  money 
to  take  a  week's  vacation. 

The  lady  and  her  husband  sang  a  song 
for  us — a  song  of  praise  to  Chairman 
Mao — all  songs  and  performances  de- 
liver a  political  message  extolling  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  Chairman  Mao,  or 
promising  to  "liberate"  Taiwan.  Two  of 
their  three  children  had  died  before  the 
"Liberation"  because  they  could  afford 
no  medical  services,  no  doctors.  Now, 
medical  care  is  free  or  available  for  a 
small  registration  fee  of  2  to  5  cents 
monthly.  So,  what  we  in  America  con- 
sider to  be  below  the  poverty  level  is  be- 
yond the  means  of  even  the  highest  paid 
government  worker  in  China. 

While  in  Shanghai,  my  wife  and  I  and 
some  others  in  the  delegation  visited  a 
large  hospital  where  we  witnessed  an  op- 
eration for  removal  of  a  brain  tumor,  be- 
nign, and  an  operation  for  removal  of  a 
thyroid  growth.  Normal  anesthesia  was 
replaced  with  acupuncture  in  both  op- 
erations. The  brain  tumor  patient  was 
a  female  cook,  with  a  medical  history  of 
4  years  of  headaches  and  declining  vi- 
sion. Five  needles  were  inserted — one  in 
front  of  the  ear,  one  in  back  of  the  ear, 
and  three  in  her  feet — all  needles  being 
electrically  stimulated.  The  thyroid  pa- 
tient had  four  needles  inserted — two  in 
each  hand.  Both  patients  were  conscious 
throughout.  The  brain  tumor  patient 
was  also  given  a  light  sedative.  The  brain 
surgeon  was  a  male;  the  thyroid  sur- 
geon, a  female.  The  brain  tumor  was 
about  the  size  of  a  turkey  egg,  and  the 
thyroid  growth  was  about  the  size  of  a 
golf  ball. 

With  our  American  delegation  was  a 
State  Department  phvsician  who  ex- 
plained that  the  operations  themselves 
were  very  similar  to  those  in  America, 
but  that  the  monitoring  equipment  and 
sanitation  were  about  equal  to  what  our 
U.S.  hospitals  would  have  h?id  25  or  30 
years  ago.  The  postoperative  recovery 
was  imbelievable — no  nausea,  and  the 
thyroid  patient  looked  up  at  us,  where 
we  viewed  from  a  students'  windowed 
observatory,  and  waved  and  smiled  at 


us.  The  brain  tumor  patient,  after  hav- 
ing the  skull  and  scalp  sewed  back  into 
place,  looked  up  at  us  with  a  big  smile, 
waved,  and  lifted  her  own  head  off  one 
pillow  to  another  and  helped  the  attend- 
ant as  she  was  being  transferred  from 
the  operating  table  to  a  mobile  bed.  The 
doctors  then  participated  with  the  nurses 
in  mopping  the  floor.  It  was  a  very  im- 
pressive performance. 

We  were  told  that  acupuncture  is  used 
most  successfully  as  an  anesthesia  for 
operations  from  the  chest  upward. 

One  final  note :  The  salary  of  the  brain 
surgeon  is  80  yuan — $40 — per  month. 
The  salary  of  the  top  physician/ profes- 
sor in  the  hospital  is  $180  per  month. 
The  total  cost  of  the  brain  operation  was 
about  $20 — paid  for  by  the  factory  where 
the  patient  worked. 

Also  at  the  hospital  we  were  shown  a 
patient  whose  fingers  and  thumbs  had 
been  frozen  and  amputated.  One  toe  had 
been  removed  from  each  foot  and  grafted 
on  the  hands  as  thumbs. 

Another  patient,  a  female,  had  had 
an  upper  arm  removed  at  the  shoulder 
because  of  bone  cancer.  The  lower  arm 
had  been  successfully  grafted  to  the 
shoulder.  The  patient  showed  amazing 
control  and  use  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 
All  in  all,  our  visit  to  this  Shanghai  hos- 
pital was  an  unforgettable  experience. 

Everywhere  in  China  we  saw  large  pic- 
tures displayed  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin, 
and  Stalin.  Chairman  Mao's  massive  por- 
traits were  omnipresent  on  government 
buildings  and  at  airports.  Large  posters 
were  prevalent,  carrj'ing  such  messages 
as  "Workers  unite";  "Long  live  Chair- 
man Mao";  "Long  live  the  great  unity  of 
all  the  people";  and  so  forth. 

Although  no  policemen  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  cities,  traffic  officers  are  numerous 
but  do  not  carry  weapons.  In  actuality, 
the  pedestrians,  cyclists,  and  truck  and 
bus  operators  appear  to  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  directors  of  traffic.  Although 
there  are  no  armed  policemen,  armed 
members  of  the  Red  Army  are  stationed 
as  guards  at  hotel  entrances,  government 
buildings,  and  at  airports. 

China's  military  potential  obviously 
derives  from  its  huge  manpower  re- 
sources. Equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that 
a  country,  whose  armual  per  capita  in- 
come is  less  than  200  U.S.  dollars,  and 
which  stresses  economic,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  self-sufficiency,  must  em- 
phasize manpower  over  modern,  sophis- 
ticated, costly  weaponry.  Nonetheless, 
prevision  of  a  creditabl°  military  defense 
posture  will  co-^tinue  to  be  ri  nrioritv 
objective  to  Chinese  leaders,  while  the 
country  struggles  to  accomplish  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  progress. 

Sir.o-American  trada  in  1975  will  be 
down  from  the  hieh  point  of  1974.  This 
decline,  from  $934  million  to  an  esti- 
m'^ted  $400  millio".  is  attributable 
largely  to  improved  harvests  in  China. 
The  1974  trade  between  the  two  nations 
represented  a  7-to-l  balance  in  the  U.S. 
favor — $810  miUion  in  U.S.  exports  and 
$120  million  in  imports — with  the  United 
States  second  only  to  Japan  in  volume  of 
trade  with  China.  The  ratio  in  1975  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  The  principal  items  im- 


ported from  Ch'na  are  su-h  consumer 
goods  as  fabrics,  bristles,  oils,  tin,  and 
works  of  arts  and  crafts. 

The  delegation  had  a  2 -hour  meeting 
with  Vice  Premier  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing,  the 
man  who  rims  the  government  of  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China  in  the  absence 
of  Premier  Chou-En-lai  and  Chairman 
Mao-tse-tung,  both  of  whom  are  aged 
and  ailing. 

Another  2 -hour  session  was  held  with 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Ch'iao  Kuan-hua. 
These  discussions,  held  on  different 
days,  were  frank  and  covered  numerous 
subjects,  including:  the  future  of  Indo- 
china; the  revolutionary  events  in  Portu- 
gal; United  States-Soviet  grain  deals; 
the  Helsinki  siunmit;  Soviet  hegemony; 
United  States-China  trade;  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  covertly  establish  military  and 
naval  bases  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere; 
Diego  Garcia;  Salt  I  and  II;  NATO;  the 
Middle  East;  the  Shanghai  communique; 
recent  developments  in  India  and  Bang- 
ladesh; the  Chinese-Soviet  border  dis- 
pute; the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty;  North  and  South  Korea;  the 
tremendous  increase  in  Soviet  naval  and 
military  strength;  Soviet  attempts  to 
create  dissension  among  Chinese  minori- 
ties, which  make  up  5  percent  of  the 
Chinese  population;  the  issue  of  Cyprus, 
American  MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia;  the 
role  of  the  mUitary  in  the  PRC  Govern- 
ment; et  cetera.  All  conversations  were 
candid,  stimulating,  and  with  no  holds 
barred. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  with  whom  we  had 
contact  spoke  English,  some  of  them 
fluently  and  even  colloquially.  Even  those 
few  who  professed  not  to  speak  English, 
I  suspect,  understood  it. 

From  our  discussions  and  others  with 
numerous  PRC  officials  at  the  provincial, 
county,  and  municipal  levels,  I  gained 
the  following  distinct  impressions: 

First.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  a  highly  regimented,  controlled,  collec- 
tivist  State — determined  to  be  self- 
reliant,  self-contained,  and  independent 
of  foreign  domination,  interference,  and 
influence.  However  much  one  may  dis- 
agree with  a  system  that  takes  away  per- 
sonal freedom,  such  a  system  is  working— 
or  appears  to  the  visitor  to  be  working— 
in  mainland  China  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  upheaval  of  World  War  II  and 
its  aftermath  in  that  vast  Asian  land. 
How  long  it  may  continue  to  work — how 
long  the  Chinese  people  may  continue  to 
accept  the  complete  control  of  their 
lives — remains  to  be  seen. 

Second.  The  PRC  does  not  seek  to 
become  a  superpower  on  the  basis  of  all 
statements  made  to  us  and  harbors  no 
intentions  of  expansionism  or  takeover 
of  other  countries  or  areas — with  the  ex- 
ception of  regaining  Chinese  territories 
such  as  Taiwan.  Both  the  PRC  and  the 
United  States  recognize  Taiwan  as  a  part 
of  China. 

Third.  The  PRC  seeks  mainly  to  build 
up  its  own  economic  and  industrial  base, 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  its  own 
people,  further  develop  the  "dictatorship 
of  the  Proletariat,"  and  protect  its  own 
territorial  integrity  against  outside  at- 
tack. It  claims  no  designs  on  other  coim- 
tries  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  is  firmly  op- 
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conditions  have  been  greatly  improved 
imder  the  strict  regimentation  imposed 
by  the  PRC.  The  growing  of  opium,  ex- 
cept for  medical  purposes,  has  been  out- 
lawed; crime  has  been  reduced  virtually 
to  a  zero  point;  housing  and  apartments 
are  being  increasingly  constructed;  the 
economic  base  is  being  gradually 
strengthened;  and  a  self-reliant  China 
is  emerging  to  take  its  place  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  world. 

China  is  still  a  poor  country,  the  con- 
siderable gap  between  the  incomes  and 
living  condition.<5  of  workers  and  peasants 
still  exists,  and  the  industrial  base  is 
weak  and  lacking  in  efficiency — all  of 
which  is  frankly  admitted  by  Chinese 
officials.  But  the  determination  and  the 
confidence  are  there,  the  will  to  sacrifice 
and  to  work  is  everywhere  evident,  and 
the  manpower  to  get  the  job  done — 
whatever  it  may  be — is  abundant.  The 
progress  made  in  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury is  impressive,  and  it  appears  that 
this  progress  will  continue. 

Sixth.  In  my  opinion,  the  effort  to  nor- 
malize relations  with  the  PRC,  first 
initiated  by  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
China  in  February  1972.  should  be  con- 
tinued. This  normalization  process  can 
only  be  slow  and  gradual,  but  it  ought  to 
go  forward.  I  think  we  ought  not  be  over- 
ly eager  to  speed  up  the  process,  nor  do  I 
think  we  should  press  too  hard;  but  a 
gradual  evolution  toward  normalization 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  PRC  in  the  long  nm — 
especially  given  the  present  obvious  ef- 
forts and  intent  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
expand  her  sphere  of  influence  and  au- 
thority and  the  continuing  buildup  of 
Soviet  naval  and  nuclear  strength. 

Taiwan  remains  the  primary  obstacle 
in  the  path  toward  full  normalization  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  PRC.  but  the  PRC  is  not  pressing  for 
a  rapid  solution  of  this  issue,  and.  in 
spite  of  occasional  rhetoric,  appears  con- 
tent to  await  the  developments  of  time. 
The  subject  of  Taiwan  was  not  brought 
up  by  Chinese  officials  during  our  discus- 
sions with  them,  nor  did  our  delegation 
broach  the  matter,  we  having  decided  in 
advance  that  we  knew  the  PRC's  position 
and  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  pursue 
the  issue  at  this  time.  The  PRC's  position 
is  simply  this:  First,  the  United  States 
must  terminate  diplomatic  relations 
with  Taiwan;  second,  the  United  States 
must  withdraw  U.S.  forces  and  military 
installations  from  Taiwan;  and  third, 
the  U.S.  defense  treaty  with  Taiwan 
must  be  scrapped. 

In  the  Shanghai  Communique,  which 
was  issued  in  1972  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  meetings  between  President  Nixon 
and  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  the  United 
States  acknowledged  that  "there  is  but 
one  China  and  that  Taiwan  is  part  of 
China."  The  United  States  also  affirmed 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces  and  military  installa- 
tions from  Taiwan.  Subsequently,  the 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  on  Taiwan  has 
gone- forward,  slowly  but  gradually  and 
significantly. 

The  Chinese  take  the  position  that  the 
PRC  is  the  sole  legal  government  of 
China;  that  Taiwan  has  long  been  a 
province  of  China;  and  that  the  "Liber- 


ation" of  Taiwan  is  China's  internal  af- 
fair in  which  no  other  country  has  a 
right  to  interfere.  The  United  States 
hopes  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Taiwan  question  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  this  will  take  time.  The  Tai- 
wan issue  poses  many  difficult  questions, 
but,  in  time,  hopefully,  some  resolution 
of  the  problem  will  evolve. 

Until  then,  as  I  have  stated,  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  PRO 
wUl  not  be  completely  normalized,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  they  need  not  retro- 
gress or  be  stalemated.  There  is  room 
for  progress — not  spectacular  perhaps, 
and  properly  so — but.  nevertheless,  prog- 
ress in  the  evolution  of  the  present 
thaw  in  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. Communications  between  the 
United  States  and  the  PRC — countries 
that  have  different  ideologies  and  dif- 
ferent systems — can  and  ought  to  be  im- 
proved so  as  to  bring  about  a  mutual 
understanding  of  our  differences  and  our 
problems. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  our 
two  countries  obviously  may  never  be 
bridgeable  and  some  of  our  problems 
may  not.  in  the  immediate  future,  be 
capable  of  resolution,  but  at  least  they 
can  be  made  manageable.  Educational 
and  cultural  exchanges  can  continue  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  reestablishing  the 
ties  between  the  American  and  Chinese 
people  and  should  be  encouraged.  The 
Chinese  have  thus  far  ruled  out  visits 
by  high  level  Chinese  officials  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  establishment  of 
permanent  press  officials  because  of  the 
Taiwan  issue.  But  the  mutual  learning 
process  can  and  should  continue  between 
our  two  countries — both  of  which,  I 
again  emphasize,  are  opposed  to  the 
growing  threat  of  Soviet  hegemony. 

Seventh.  As  for  United  States-China 
trade,  no  direct  commerce  existed  for 
many  years  prior  to  President  Nixon's 
1972  trip  to  Peking,  Since  then,  some 
progressive  developments  in  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  been  facili- 
tated, with  China  running  a  deficit  and 
with  the  United  States  running  a  sig- 
nificantly favorable  balance,  Americans 
should  realize,  however,  that  China  is 
not  a  ready  market  for  100  million  auto- 
mobiles or  refrigerators  or  air-condition- 
ing units,  but  it  is,  rather,  a  highly 
selective  one.  dependent  on  the  dictates 
of  Peking's  planning.  To  the  extent  that 
the  PRC  chooses  to  emphasize  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  years  ahead,  the 
market  for  some  American  products, 
particularly  those  of  a  more  advanced 
technological  nature,  appears  good.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  PRC.  for  the 
present,  is  not  a  major  trading  nation, 
despite  its  large  size,  and  that  it  is 
largely  an  agrarian  economy  and  also 
the  most  self-contained  and  self-suf- 
ficient and  insulated  economy  in  the 
world. 

The  Chinese  have  a  saying:  "Honor 
the  contract."  The  PRC  has  a  good  repu- 
tation in  fulfilling  contractual  obliga- 
tions, and  it  follows  a  general  policy 
largely  of  "pay  as  you  go,"  Chinese  fi- 
nancial obligations  involve  only  short- 
and  medium-term  credits,  and  the  PRC, 
in  the  main,  has  been  unwilling  to  fi- 
nance purchases  by  long-term  arrange- 
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ments  of  any  kind— unlike  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  reportedly  as  much  as 
on  percent  is  in  this  category.  The 
Chinese  to  my  knowledge,  have  never 
even  hinted  that  they  are  interested  in 
loans  from  the  U,S,  Export-Import  Bank 
or  any  other  U.S,  or  foreign  bank.  It  has 
been  pretty  much  a  cash-on-the-barrel- 
head  basis. 

Although  foreign  trade  occupies  a 
minor  role  in  overall  PRC  activity,  and 
the  PRC's  inflexibility  in  its  external 
trade  transactions  and  its  failure  to 
move  closer  to  standard  international 
finance  prsctices  do  pose  continuing 
obstacles  to  the  developments  of  trade, 
I  think  good  faith  efforts  should  continue 
to  be  put  forth  by  both  sides  toward  the 
eventual  removal  of  trade  obstacles.  The 
fact  that  China  has  lately  become  an  oil 
exporting  country  and  that  the  Chinese 
Government  has  given  its  petroleum  in- 
dustry a  high  priority  in  the  allocation 
of  its  limited  investment  resources,  is  a 
consideration  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
regarded in  tlve  light  of  the  world's 
energy  problems — to  say  nothing  of  our 
own. 

In  looking  ahead  to  improved  future 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC,  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  still  unresolved  issues  of  blocked 
Chinese  assets  and  private  U.S.  claims, 
and  we  should  also  encourage  the 
facilitation  of  trade  missions  between 
the  two  countries.  Many  other  steps, 
obviously,  are  open  to  suggestion  by  those 
who  are  far  more  learned  than  I  in  the 
fields  of  international  finance  and  trade ; 
but.  based  upon  my  cursory  observations 
and  studies,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
long-run  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  lie  in  the  direction  of  careful,  ra- 
tional, and  progressive  trade  develop- 
ments between  the  two  countries  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Eighth.  China's  economic  and  other 
relations  with  the  so-called  Third  World 
can  be  of  increasing  importance  to  our 
own  future  economic,  industrial,  and — 
indirectly — national   security   and   well 
being — especially    in    view    of    our    in- 
creasing dependence  upon  scarce  raw 
materials.  Many  countries  of  the  Third 
World  look  to  the  PRC  for  leadership 
and  guidance — a  fact  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  overall  context  of  power 
relations    and    Soviet    hegemonic    ten- 
dendies.  This  is  another  reason  why  im- 
proved ties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC  can  be  mutually  beneficial. 
Ninth,  In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  from 
the  foregoing  that  I  favor  a  gradual  and 
rational  evolvement  toward  normaliza- 
tion of   relations   between   the   United 
States  and  the  PRC.  It  is  also  clear  that 
this  viewpoint  represents  a  change  in 
my  own   attitude   of   some   years    ago 
toward  China.  The  change  is,  for  the 
most  part,  based  on  the  shifting  neces- 
sities underlying  our  own  national  secu- 
rity, which  I  believe,  is  being  increasingly 
threatened  by  growing  Soviet  power  and 
aggressive  inclinations — some  subtle  and 
some  not  so  subtle, 

I  am  also  persuaded,  by  my  own  studies 
and  observations,  to  believe  that  the 
PRC's  main  interests  lie  in  the  direction 
of  its  own  economic  and  industrial 
growth  and  the  betterment  of  life  for  its 
own  people,  and  that  its  military  posture 


is  that  of  defense  of  its  own  boundaries, 
rather  than  a  posture  of  expansionism 
and  aggression  and  Chinese  hegemony, 
I  do  not  now  consider  the  PRC  to  be  a 
viable  nuclear  threat  to  the  United 
States — either  in  terms  of  present  inten- 
tions or  by  present  means,  I  do  not  say 
the  same  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRC,  while  claiming  not  to  "ex- 
port" revolution,  does  "support"  revolu- 
tion elsewhere;  but  perhaps,  in  time,  this 
is  a  situation  that  can  be  mitigated  or 
at  least  stabilized.  It  should  be  apparent 
to  anyone  that  the  critical  threat  today 
to  our  own  security  and  to  world  peace  is 
posed,  in  far  greater  potential,  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Chinese  people  view  the  Soviets 
with  increasing  concern.  Repeatedly,  we 
were  told  by  Chinese  leaders  that  the 
United  States  should  pay  more  attention 
to  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing;  that 
the  Soviets  cannot  be  trusted;  that  Soviet 
expansion  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has  far 
surpassed  the  United  States  there:  that 
the  Soviets  have  established  disguised 
bases,  and  quietly,  "whereas  the  United 
States  must  do  everything  in  public;" 
and  that  the  United  States  has  "lagged 
behind  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  last  10  years." 
Chinese  leaders  say  that  the  "tentacles" 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  elsewhere;  that  the  Soviet 
Union  fervently  intends  to  dominate 
other  countries;  that  the  focus  of  Soviet 
strategy,  basically,  is  westward  and 
southward  toward  Europe.  Turkey,  and 
the  Middle  East,  while  feinting  to  the 
East:  and  that  Portugal  is  part  of  that 

With  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  presence  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia.  Chinese  leaders  "do  not  approve 
of  foreign  bases  on  the  soil  of  any  coun- 
try;" but,  at  the  same  time,  they  "take 
a  realistic  view"  under  the  circumstances. 

In  respect  of  the  Chinese  slogans  of 
"self-reliance."  as  to  their  claims  of  prog- 
ress in  the  improved  health  and  well- 
being  of  their  people;  as  to  the  validity  of 
their  vaunted  confidence  in  the  ideologi- 
cal unity  of  all  their  people:  in  all  these 
things,  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  me  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  shadow  and 
what  is  substance.  Assuredly,  a  10-day 
visit  cannot  equip  me  with  any  claim  of 
expertise  in  such  matters,  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  my  own  impressions 
gained  from  the  trip  with  some  "gradns 
of  salt."  And  it  goes  without  saying  that, 
while  our  delegation  was  free  to  go  many 
places  in  China,  if  a  deleterious  or  deteri- 
orating situation  existed  anywhere,  they 
would  not  have  rushed  us  by  Government 
limousine  to  see  It. 

The  Chinese  leaders  are  sophisticated, 
charming,  polite,  and  supremely  dedi- 
cated to  their  way  of  life.  I  believe  they 
can  also  be  extremely  tough  and  cold- 
blooded. Of  two  things  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever: 

First,  While  any  reading  of  Chinese 
history  would  reveal  that  under  their 
present  system,  they  are  better  off  in 
many  ways  and  have  made  progress,  it  is 
a  system  that  would  never  work  in  the 
United  States,  and  anything  I  have  said 
above  should  not  be  misinterpreted  as 
approval  of  the  system.  Much  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  China  has  been,  as  I  have 


stated,  heretofore,  at  the  expense  of 
human  liberty,  freedom  of  choice,  and, 
most  of  all,  at  the  expense  of  spiritual 
life.  It  was  spiritual  strength  that  sus- 
tained us  at  Valley  Forge,  where  many 
Americans  died  within  sight  of  the  lights 
of  Philadelphia  and  a  free  meal.  In  sum, 
my  own  appreciation  of  the  superiority 
of  the  American  political,  governmental, 
economic,  agricilltural.  and  industrial 
systems  over  those  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  or  any  other  country  has 
been  immensely  enhanced  by  my  visit  to 
China;  and 

Second.  A  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  reevaluation  of  our  attitude  and  pos- 
ture toward  the  PRC.  and  for  a  gradual 
but  continued  progress  toward  normal- 
ized relations  with  the  Chinese  people, 
has  been  made  more  clear  to  me, 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr,  HELMS,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  assistant  major- 
ity leader  on  the  detailed  and  very 
graphic  report  on  his  journey  to  Red 
China. 

As  he  spoke.  I  thought  of  the  contrast 
between  his  observations  about  Com- 
munist China  and  my  own  experience  in 
Taiwan, 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  has  visited  Taiwan  re- 
cently, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Twenty  years 

ago, 

Mr.  HELMS.  Twenty  years  ago. 
I  was  there  last  year,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  streets  are  safe  in  Tai- 
wan, also. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  I  would  agree 
with  that,  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  progress  that  was  being  made 
in  Taiwan,  when  I  visited  there  20  years 
ago  as  a  member  of  the  then  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  right.  There  is 
virtually  no  crime  in  Taiwan. 

Much  of  what  the  Senator  said  about 
Red  China  in  the  positive  sense  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  Nationalist  China. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  And  possibly 
even  more  so, 

Mr,  HELMS,  Except  that  the  people  on 
Taiwan  are  free.  They  move  with  com- 
plete freedom  day  or  night. 

I  remember  one  morning  about  3  a.m., 
the  time  lag  being  what  it  is  in  distant 
travel,  I  was  awake,  and  I  went  out  on 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel.  I  saw  lady 
Chinese  citizens  going  to  work  in  the 
dark,  coming  to  the  hotel.  I  made  inquiry 
about  that,  and  I  was  told  that  this  goes 
on  because  there  is  virtusdly  no  crime, 
but  when  the  law  is  violated  there  is 
strict  and  stem  punishment, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  me.  I  think  the  Chinese 
people  are  generally  recognized  as  a  very 
industrious  people,  a  hard-working  peo- 
ple, and  a  people  who  are  not  inclined 
to  commit  crimes  of  violence  against  per- 
sons and  property. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  have 
been  much  put  upon  in  past  history  by 
other  countries,  one  of  which,  I  might 
cite  as  being  Great  Britain  in  the  old 
days. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD 
on   Taiwan  are   Chinese, 
United    States,    recognize 
Slianghai  communique,  tlia 
not  two  Chinas,  that  Taiwan 
China,  and  that  the  Taiwan 
fully  will  be  resolved  by 
and  by  the  Chinese 

As  I  have  iterated,  the 

was  not  raised  by  this  

we  knew  what  the  Chinese 
knew  what  our  position  is. 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
exercise  in  futility  to  bring 
ject:  and  the  Chinese  did  not 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  again 
mensely  impressed  by  the  _ 
port,  and  I  am  delighted  tha 
to  be  here  when  he  presentee 

Among  other  things,  the 
fled  reports  coming  to  me 
China's  participation  in  th« 
other  countries.  For  example 
Red  China  is  definitely 
faction  there.  There  are 
as  I  understand  it,  fighting 
The  Soviet  Union  supports 
Chinese  support  the  other, 
clear  who  is  supporting  the 

But  in  any  case,  I 
tinguished  Senator  for  a  deli; 
hour,  and  I  am  looking  forw 
ing  the  entire  text  of  his 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
distinguished  Senator  for  his 
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a  id   we,   the 

as    in    the 

there  are 

is  a  part  of 

issue  hope- 

peaieful  means 

themselves. 

Tiiwan  issue 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITIOII 
ATOR  HUDDLESTON 
AND     SENATOR 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER 


TO  BORROW, 
PPOXliIRE 


Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD. 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
morrow,  after  the  two 


HOUSE  OF 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clofck 
Rev.  Robert  T.  Casey,  Culrr  ore 
Methodist   Church,   Falls   Church 
offered  the  following  prayer 


aiy 
te 


Our  Father,  You  gave  us 
feel  and  to  care.  Take  away 
or  hardness  that  they  may 
to  the  cries  of  the  hurt. 

You  gave  us  minds  to 
plan.    Keep    them    from    ^.. 
needless  distractions  that  thej 
Imaginatively    and    incisively 
about  the  right  society. 

You  gave  us  wills  to  act 
from  the  desire  to  do  the 
personally  advantageous  that 
forthrightly  pursue  the  ___. 

We  come  to  You,  for  we 
and  of  ourselves  we  are 
achieving   the   right   ends, 
though,  that  Your  grace  is  ^  _ 
ask  Your  help  and  we  thai$ 
it.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chait  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  ihe  House 
his  approval  thereof. 
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designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and 
that  on  Monday,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow 
it  stands  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tomorrow,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston)  under  tlae  order 
just  entered,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      VOTE      ON     PRESI- 
DENT'S   VETO     ON    S.     1849 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  attempt  to  override  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  on  S.  1849  occur  on  Wednes- 
day next  at  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


thank  the 
comments. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4222 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4222,  school 
and  child  nutrition. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
that  conference  report,  and  there  will  be 
a  roUcall  vote  on  that  motion. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:15 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned,  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  September  5,  1975,  at  11 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


OF  SEN- 
DW, 
ON 
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Mr.  Presi- 
conseiit  that  to- 
leadeb  or  their 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1975,  TO 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1975  AT 
12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  4,  1975: 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Isabel  A.  Burgess,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber  of   the    National   Transportation  Safety 
Board  for   the  term  expiring  December  31, 
1979.  (Reappointment.) 

Department  of  Justice 
Earl  J.  Sllbert.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harold 
H.  Titus,  Jr.,  resigned. 
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noon. 
United 
,   Va., 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  ons  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8121.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8121)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  McClellan, 


Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Yoitog  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  6674)  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads  and  for 
other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  further  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Harry  P. 


September  J^,  1975 

BTRD,  Jr.,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  William  L. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Taft  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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THE  BETHLEHEM  BOYS'  CLUB 

(Mr.  ROONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
evening  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a  commimity 
will  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  lifetime  to  the  welfare  of  young 
boys  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Thomas  J.  Foley,  bom  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  in  1907,  has  been  a  leader  in  Boys' 
Club  programs  for  41  years,  22  of  those 
years  as  executive  director  of  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Bethlehem.  He  will  be  the  hon- 
ored guest  tomorrow  evening  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  marking  his  retirement. 

Tom  Foley's  work  with  Boys'  Club 
members  began  in  his  native  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  1934  when  he  became 
assistant  director  of  the  Worcester  Boys' 
Club,  a  position  he  held  for  a  decade  imtil 
he  accepted  the  post  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Holyoke  Boys'  Club. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1953,  he  came  to 
Bethlehem.  Pa.,  where  he  succeeded  Ed- 
ward Van  Billiard  as  executive  director 
of  the  Boys'  Club  of  Bethlehem.  During 
more  than  two  decades  working  with  the 
youth  of  our  community,  he  has  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  Boys'  Clubbers  with  whom  he  has 
worked. 

Through  his  guidance.  Boys'  Club 
members  have  developed  those  traits  of 
good  citizenship,  good  sportsmanship, 
and  character  which  have  enabled  them 
to  become  outstanding  citizens  and 
leaders  in  their  commimity  and  their 
chosen  fields. 

Although  my  own  Boys'  Club  member- 
ship predates  Tom  Foley's  tenure  In 
Bethlehem,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  with  him  in  Boys'  Club  activities 
both  locally  and  through  my  member- 
ship on  the  National  Board  of  Boys  Clubs 
of  America,  Inc. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  to  the  career  of  Tom  Foley 
and  to  join  with  the  Bethlehem  commu- 
nity in  paying  tribute  and  expressing 
warm  appreciation  for  his  outstanding 
(»ntributions  to  all  of  his  boys. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3884,  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCIES 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  524  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  524 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3884)  to  terminate  certain  authorities  with 
respect  to  national  emergencies  stUl  in  effect, 
and  to  provide  for  orderly  implementation 
and  termination  of  future  national  emer- 
gencies. After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Delaney)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Lott)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  524 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3884.  It  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  The  purpose  of 
H.R.  3884  is  to  terminate  all  powers  and 
authorities  under  any  national  emergency 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  as  of 
2  years  from  that  date.  As  to  future  emer- 
gencies, the  bill  provides  certain  proce- 
dures, requirements,  powers  and  authori- 
ties concerning  their  declaration  and 
termination. 

H.R.  3884  authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  a  national  emergency  when,  in 
his  opinion,  such  a  declaration  is  neces- 
sary, and  requires  the  proclamation  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  A  national 
emergency  may  be  terminated  by  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  will 
have  the  positive  effect  of  ending  the 
practice  of  conducting  governmental  ac- 
tivity under  the  authority  of  laws  which 
derive  their  meaning  from  emergencies 
declared  years  in  the  past  to  meet  prob- 
lems and  situations  which  have  long  since 
disappeared  or  are  now  drastically 
changed.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  524  in  order  that  we  may 
discuss  and  debate  H.R.  3884. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  explained  the  provisions  of  this 
rule,  which  allows  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3884.  national  emergencies;  but 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
rule  and  the  bill  at  this  time  also. 

This  rule,  House  Resolution  524,  pro- 
vides for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3884.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  not  exceed  1  hour,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the 
5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
terminate  certain  authorities  with  re- 


spect to  national  emergencies  still  in  ef- 
fect and  to  provide  for  the  orderly  im- 
plementation and  termination  of  future 
national  emergencies.  To  accomplish  this 
goal  the  bill  includes  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

First,  terminates  all  powers  and  au- 
thorities under  any  national  emergency 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  as  of 
2  years  from  that  date. 

Second,  authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  a  national  emergency  and  re- 
quires the  pr(x;lamation  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Third,  provides  for  termination  of  such 
emergencies  either  by  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution  or  by  Presidential 
proclamation. 

Fourth,  provides  that  upon  the  decla- 
ration of  the  national  emergency  the 
President  will  be  required  to  specify 
which  emergency  statutes  are  to  be  uti- 
lized. 

Fifth,  requires  that  after  the  declara- 
tion of  a  national  emergency  or  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  President  shall  submit 
to  Congress  90  days  after  each  6-month 
period  a  report  of  total  expenditures 
which  are  attributable  to  powers  and  au- 
thorities exercised  under  such  declara- 
tions. A  final  report  is  required  90  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  emergency 
of  war. 

Sixth,  repeals  a  number  of  obsolete  na- 
tional emergencies  now  in  effect,  some  of 
which  date  back  to  before  World  War  n. 

Since  this  bill  does  not  provide  for  any 
new  programs,  no  costs  are  contemplated 
or  predicted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  serious  ob- 
jections to  this  measure;  and  I  would 
urge,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
so  that  the  House  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  legislation. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
jjeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent and  msike  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  382,  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  49,  as 
lollows : 

[Roll  No.  493] 

YEAS— 382 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 


Abzug 

BadUlo 

Adams 

Bafalls 

Addabbo 

Baldus 

Alexander 

Barrett 

Ambro 

Baucus 

Anderson, 

Bauman 

Calif. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Beard,  Tenn 

Andrews, 

Bedell 

N.  Dak. 

Bell 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

Archer 

Bergland 

Armstrong 

BevUl 

Ashbrook 

Biaggl 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Aspln 

Blanchard 

AuColn 

Blouln 
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Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Jolin 
Burton,  Phillip  Heinz 
Butler  Helstoskl 


Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 


Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danleison 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnsm 

Duncan,  Tenn, 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Pascell 
Fenwlck 
Pindiey 
Fish 
Fisher 
Pithlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Prey 
F^iqua 
Oaydoe 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodilng 
GrEMlison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Ouyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 


Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlis 

Hinsbaw 

HoUand 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landnun 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

Milford 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minisb 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
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]  ricbols 
lllx 
1  folan 
1  Fowak 

<  tberstar 
Obey 

<  >'Brlen 

<  t'Hara 
( »'NelU 

<  tttinger 
1  assman 

1  'atman.  Tex. 
1  atterson, 

Calif. 
1  'attison, 
I  erklns 
1  ettis 
I  eyser 
I  Ickle 
I  ike 
I  oage 
I  ressler 
I  reyer 
!rlce 
<!ule 

<  ulUen 

{ .allsback 

I  Andall 

I  egula 

F  euss 

I  hodes 

I  ichmond 

F  inaldo 

F  isenhoover 

F  oberts 

F  obinson 

E  odlno 

Fogers 

E  oncalio 

Fooney 

Eose 

F  osenthal 

I  ostenkowski 

F  oush 

F  ousselot 

Eoybal 

E  unnels 

E  uppe 

E  usso 

E  yan 

E  t  Germain 

£  antlnl 

S  irasin 

S  arbanes 

S  itterfleld 

a  :heuer 

a  :hneebell 

S  chroeder 

S^hulze 

8  ibelius 

S  ;iberllng 

Siarp 

saipley 

a  tiriver 

S luster 

Skes 

S  mon 

ask 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

S lyder 

Ssellman 

S  jence 

S  ;aggers 

S  :anton, 

J.  WUliam 
S  .an ton. 

James  V. 
Sark 
S  eed 
S  :eelman 
S  :elger,  Ariz. 
S  ;elger.  Wis. 
S  ;ephens 
S  ratton 
S  udds 
S  illlvan 
S  rmington 
Srmms 
T  ilcott 
T  iylor.  Mo. 
T  lylor,  N.C. 
T  aompson 
T  lone 
T  lorn  ton 
T-axler 
T-een 
Tiongas 
Ulall 

V  inder  Veen 
Vinik 

V  gorito 

V  aggonner 


V^ampler 

WUson,  Bob 

Wylle 

Waxman 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Yates 

Weaver 

WUson.  Tex. 

Yatron 

Whalen 

Winn 

Young,  Fla. 

White 

Wirth 

Young,  Ga. 

Whitehurst 

Wolff 

Young,  Tex. 

Whltten 

Wright 

Zablocki 

Wiggins 

Wydler 

NAYS— 0 

Zeferettl 

ANSWERED  '•PRESENT"— 2 

Mosher 

Vander  Jagt 

NOT  VOTING — 49 

Abdnor 

Hamilton 

Patten,  N.J. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hubert 

Pepper 

Biester 

Horton 

Pritchard 

Burke,  Fla. 

Howard 

Rangel 

Chlsholm 

Hungate 

Rees 

Clay 

Jarman 

Rlegle 

Conyers 

Kindness 

Ftoe 

Derwinskl 

Long.  Md. 

Solarz 

Dlggs 

McClory 

Stokes 

Duncan,  Oreg 

McCormack 

Stuckey 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McDonald 

Teague 

Pary 

McEwen 

Ullman 

Foley 

McHugh 

Van  Deerlin 

Porsythe 

McKay 

Walsh 

Praser 

Mathis 

Young,  Alaska 

Giaimo 

MUls 

Haley 

Nedzl 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  DURING  PROCEED- 
INGS UNDER  5 -MINUTE  RULE 
TODAY 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OflBcial  Conduct  may  sit 
this  afternoon  during  proceedings  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  MONOPOLIES  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL LAW  TO  SIT  DURING  5-MIN- 
UTE RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


be  allowed  to  sit  during  the  5-minute 
rule  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  3884).  to  terminate 
certain  authorities  with  respect  to  na- 
tional emergencies  still  in  effect,  and  to 
provide  for  orderly  implementation  and 
termination  of  future  national  emer- 
gencies. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
i-nto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  3884,  with  Mr. 
RoNCALio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Flowers) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Moorhead)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers). 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Flowers  )  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr, 
Moorhead  ) ,  for  their  leadership  in  the 
handling  <jf  this  legislation  which  is  sore- 
ly needed  to  bring  about  a  termination 
of  unnecessary  emergency  powers. 

This  is  a  bill  which  provides  for  a  statu- 
tory resolution  and  definition  concern- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  au- 
thorities in  connection  with  national 
emergencies  which  may  occur  In  the  fu- 
ture. By  providing  for  a  termination  of 
powers  and  authorities  relating  to  exist- 
ing emergencies,  the  bill  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  Government  to  function  in 
accordance  with  regular  and  normal  pro- 
visions of  law  rather  than  through  special 
exceptions  and  procedures  which  were 
intended  to  be  in  effect  for  limited  pe- 
riods during  specific  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

Presently,  the  national  emergent^, 
declared  in  December  of  1950  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  connection  with  the 
Korean  conflict,  is  in  effect.  The  even 
earlier  emergency  declared  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  March  of  1933  to  meet  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  Depression  has 
not  actually  been  terminated.  Two  other 
emergencies  are  still  in  effect.  There  was 
a  national  emergency  proclaimed  on 
March  23,  1970,  because  of  a  Post  O&oe 
strike,  and  again  on  August  15,  1971, 
a  national  emergency  was  declared  to 
deal  with  balance  of  payments  and  other 
international  problems.  It  can  therefore 
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be  stated  that  there  has  been  an  emer- 
gency in  one  form  or  another  for  the  last 
43  years.  This  bill  will  end  the  practice 
of  conducting  governmental  activity  un- 
der authority  of  laws  which  derive  force 
from  emergencies  declared  years  in  the 
past  to  meet  problems  and  situations 
which  have  long  since  disappeared  or  are 
now  drastically  changed.  The  continued 
and  almost  routine  utilization  of  such 
emergency  authorities  for  years  after  the 
original  crisis  serves  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
vide adequate  laws  to  meet  our  present- 
day  needs. 

Legislation  intended  for  use  in  crisis 
situations  is  by  its  nature  not  well  suited 
to  normal,  day-to-day  Government  oper- 
ations. It  is  also  conceivable  that  the 
existence  of  emergency  authority  has  ac- 
tually discouraged  legislative  action. 
Statutory  authorization  may  not  have 
been  sought  by  executive  agencies  or 
granted  by  the  Congress  because  of  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  need.  This  bill 
will  provide  a  basis  for  a  return  to  a 
more  rational  and  normal  state  of  law 
and  will  eliminate  reliance  on  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  emergency  powers 
without  upsetting  routine  and  essential 
portions  of  our  present  legislative  and 
administrative  structure.  In  providing 
procedures  to  govern  future  emergencies, 
the  bill  will  establish  a  system  which 
will  prevent  such  a  continuing  reliance 
on  emergency  statutes  from  recurring. 

The  reports  received  from  the  depart- 
ments on  the  93d  Congress  bill,  and  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  indicate 
support  for  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  report  of  the  committee  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  recog- 
nized that  world  conditions  and  national 
conditions  have  changed  since  the  state 
of  national  emergency  was  declared  in 
1950.  It  recognized  the  desirability  of 
terminating  existing  states  of  emergency 
and  further  stated  that  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  their  termination.  This  Depart- 
ment and  others  have  noted  that  in  some 
areas  emergency  authorities  had  over 
the  years  come  to  be  relied  upon  in  the 
day-to-day  operations  and  that  these 
continuing  needs  would  have  to  be  met. 
The  committee  considered  the  effect  of 
the  bill  on  these  functions  and  concluded 
that  the  2 -year  period  fixed  in  the 
amended  bill  would  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  con- 
sider permanent  legislation  to  replace 
the  authority  provided  under  the  specific 
emergency  provisions  that  provide  stat- 
utory authority  for  such  day-to-day 
functions.  This  period  for  orderly  tran- 
sition should  preclude  any  undue  disrup- 
tion in  Government  operations. 

The  report  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  on  November  12, 
1974.  was  considered  by  the  committee 
with  particular  reference  to  emergency 
powers.  That  report  stated  the  position 
of  that  department  concerning  the  au- 
thority providing  for  regulation  during 
emergencies  of  banking  transactions, 
gold  and  silver  activities,  trtmsactions  in 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  exercise  of 
rights  in  property  subject  to  American 
jurisdiction  in  which  foreign  nationals 
nave  an  interest. 

Some  of  these  matters  are  of  current 
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significance,  and  therefore  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  contains  the  ex- 
ception in  section  502(a)(1)  concerning 
section  5(b)  of  the  act  of  October  6. 1917, 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Title  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  after  2 
years,  all  powers  and  authorities  pos- 
sessed by  the  President  or  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government, 
based  upon  any  declaration  of  national 
emergency  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment will  be  terminated.  The  provisions 
of  title  1  terminating  powers  and  au- 
thorities possessed  by  the  Executive  as 
the  result  of  any  prior  declaration  of  na- 
tional emergency  are  a  basic  part  of  the 
bill.  It  is  recognized  that  an  immediate 
termination  without  a  period  for  transi- 
tion in  adjustment  could,  to  a  degree,  dis- 
rupt the  functioning  parts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. After  study  and  consideration, 
the  Congress  may  or  may  not  wish  to 
change  some  of  these  practices  and  pro- 
cedures based  upon  the  emergency  stat- 
utes. The  bill  meets  this  problem  in  two 
ways :  First,  a  limited  number  of  powers 
and  authorities  which  have  been  identi- 
fied as  necessary  on  a  continuing  basis 
are  exempted  from  termination  by  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  amended  bill.  Second,  as 
I  have  indicated  above,  the  termination 
date  of  all  other  powers  and  authorities 
is  set  at  2  years  from  date  of  enactment. 
This  will  also  serve  to  give  Government 
departments  and  agencies  a  period  in 
which  to  identify  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  provisions  which  in 
their  estimation  merit  legislative  consid- 
eration. The  definite  time  limit  fixed  in 
the  bill  will  require  that  the  agencies 
take  prompt  action  to  review  their  legis- 
lative authority  and  make  prompt  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  any 
needed  action.  After  the  2-year  period 
the  Government  agency  should  be  freed 
from  a  dependence  on  emergencies  au- 
thority and  Government  operation  will 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  procedures  under 
permanent  law  and  imder  new  enact- 
ments drafted  to  meet  current  needs  and 
operations. 

Any  emergency  declared  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
not  be  terminated  by  title  I,  but  would 
instead  be  governed  by  the  limiting 
scheme  created  by  title  n.  By  definition, 
title  I  would  affect  those  statutes  whose 
conferral  of  powers  is  expressly  condi- 
tioned upon  a  Presidential  declaration  of 
national  emergency.  This  is  provided  in 
section  101(b),  which  defines  "any  na- 
tional emergency  in  effect"  to  mean  only 
"a  general  declaration  of  emergency 
made  by  the  President."  Accordingly, 
laws  like  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  which  do  not  require  a  Presidential 
declaration  of  emergency  for  their  use, 
are  not  affected  by  this  title — even 
though  they  may  be  referred  to  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  as  "emergency"  statutes. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  concerns  the  dec- 
laration of  future  national  emergencies. 
These  provisions  would  require  that  in 
the  future  there  shall  be  an  improved 
definition  and  classification  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  declarations  of  national 
emergencies.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
of  the  bill,  together  with  those  of  titles 
III  and  rv  of  the  amended  bill,  are  in- 
cluded to  insure  that  the  Congress  will 


exercise  continuing  and  effective  over- 
sight in  connection  with  any  future 
emergencies. 

Section  201  concerns  Presidential 
proclamations  of  a  national  emergency 
and  authorizes  such  proclamations  upon 
a  finding  that  it  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation, protection,  and  defense  of  the 
Constitution  or  to  the  common  defense, 
safety  or  well-being  of  the  territory  or 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  lan- 
guage of  section  201  •  a »  is  not  intended  to 
grant  any  additional  authority  to  the 
President.  Rather  it  indicates  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  declaration  might  be  issued. 
Subsection  (b)  limits  the  effectiveness  of 
provisions  of  law  to  be  exercised  during 
a  national  emergency  to  periods  when  a 
President's  declaration  of  national  emer- 
gency is  in  effect  and  then  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  balance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  This  latter  provision  has 
particular  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
section  301  which  requires  that  the  Pres- 
ident specify  the  provisions  of  law  he 
will  utilize  or  under  which  other  oflQcers 
of  the  Government  will  act.  Subsection 
(b)  also  contains  a  provision  stating  that 
no  subsequent  enactment  will  supersede 
the  title  unless  it  does  so  in  specific 
terms  declaring  that  the  new  law  super- 
sedes the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Section  202(a)  provides  for  the  termi- 
nation of  national  emergencies  declared 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  title 
n  of  the  bill.  They  would  be  terminated 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress 
or  by  a  proclamation  by  the  President. 
The  subsection  contains  an  additional 
requirement  that  at  the  end  of  each  year 
following  the  declaration  of  an  emer- 
gency which  is  still  in  effect,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  no- 
tice stating  that  the  emergency  is  still  in 
effect.  This  title  of  the  bill  provides,  for 
the  first  time,  explicit  provision  for  the 
President  to  make  the  declaration  of  na- 
tional emergency  which  certain  statutes 
require.  This  clarifies  an  existing  prob- 
lem as  to  emergency  statutes.  At  pres- 
ent, this  power  can  only  be  implied  with 
respect  to  some  statutes.  When  the  act 
takes  effect,  emergency  provisions  will 
only  be  implemented  by  the  President  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  title  n  and 
title  in  of  the  amended  bill. 

In  providing  for  the  termination  of 
emergency  powers  as  well  as  their  com- 
mencement, the  bill  makes  an  important 
change  in  the  law.  The  absence  of  such 
statutory  requirements  and  procedures 
in  the  past  has  resulted  in  the  failure 
to  terminate  emergency  powers  and  this 
in  turn  has  given  rise  to  the  present 
situation.  Under  present  law,  which  does 
not  contain  explicit  termination  provi- 
sions, proposals  for  the  use  of  emer- 
gency power  often  generate  discussion  as 
to  whether  existing  emergencies  have 
lapsed  or  grown  stale  due  to  passage  of 
time  and  change  of  circumstances.  Sec- 
tion 202  of  the  present  bill  will  eliminate 
all  uncertainty  on  that  point,  since  it  sets 
forth  the  prescribed  means  of  termina- 
tion and  also  requires  the  continuing  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  emergency  to  be 
fonnally  recorded  each  year. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  202 
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provide  for  procediires  which  will  govern 
the  consideration  of  the  Cbngress  of  a 
ocmcurrent  resolution  whlcli  would  ter- 
minate a  national  emergency.  These 
provisions  are  very  similar  to  those  set 
forth  in  section  7  of  PubllciLaw  93-148, 
the  War  Powers  Act,  of  November  7, 
1973. 

Section  301  of  the  amenc  ed  bill  con- 
tains  the   provision   referred   to   above 
providing   that  powers  anc    authorities 
made  available  by  statute  fc  r  use  during 
national  emergencies  are  el'ective  after 
a    declaration    of    national    emergency 
only  after  the  President  spec  fles  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  such  law ;  which  will 
be  utilized.  Under  existing  law,  such  a 
declaration  would  have  the  efifect  of  re- 
viving    many     emergency     provisions 
throughout    the    United    States    Code, 
whether  or  not  they  are  relevant  to  the 
emergency  at  hand.  In  mary  cases,  the 
provisions  are  not  self -execi  ting  so  that 
their  mere  availability  does  not  bring 
them  into  force  without  sp(cific  imple- 
menting directives.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, changes  in  law  automi  itically  take 
effect  during  times  of  nat  onal  emer- 
gency. Section  301  of  the  a  nended  bill 
would  change  this  by  estab  ishing  that 
no  provision  of  law  shall  l>e  triggered 
by  a  declaration  of  nationa    emergency 
unless  and  until  the  Presidi  nt  specifies 
that  provision  as  one  of   Ihose  under 
which  he  or  other  officers  will  act.  The 
specification  may  be  made  either  in  the 
declaration  of  national  emeigency  or  in 
subsequent  Executive  order  i.  This  will 
enable  the  Executive  to  ch(  ose  specific 
provisions  needed  to  deal  wit  i  the  emer- 
gency at  hand;  and  it  will  put  Congress 
and  the  public  on  notice  as  to  precisely' 
what  laws  are  going  to  be  invoked. 

Section  401  of  the  amended  bill  details 
the  accountability  and  report  ng  require- 
ments applicable  to  the  Presii  lent  in  con- 
nection with  national  emergencies.  All 
significant  orders  of  the  President  shall 
be  filed  and  an  index  mainta  ned  of  that 
file.  Further,  each  Executiv;  agency  is 
to  mandate  a  file  and  an  iadex  of  all 
rules  and  regulations  issued  during  an 
emergency  of  war.  These  oiders,  rules, 
and  regulations  are  to  be  traasmitted  to 
the  Congress.  Subsection  <  :>  require* 
that  the  President  transmit  o  the  Con- 
gress within  90  days  of  the  ( snd  of  each 
6-month  period  after  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  or  declari  ,tion  of  war 
a  report  of  the  total  expendi  ures  of  the 
Government  attributable  to  the  exercise 
of  powers  and  authorities  b;  ought  into 
force  by  the  declaration.  A  inal  report 
of  all  such  expenditures  is  req  uired  with- 
in 90  days  of  the  termination  of  the  war 
or  the  emergency. 

Section  501  provides  for  tie  repeal  of 
provisions  of  seven  laws  whicl  i  have  been 
found  to  be  superseded  or  otsolete,  and 
section  502  for  the  continuati  Dn  in  effect 
of  other  provisions  of  law  which  have 
been  determined  to  be  import  mt  to  gov- 
ernmental operation. 

As  has  been  discussed,  a  )asic  prob- 
lem with  emergency  legislat  on  derives 
from  the  fact  that  by  continui  (d  and  cus- 
tomary use  the  authority  has  jecome  the 
basis  for  current  Government  activity. 
Simply  to  abolish  all  emergency  powers 
and    dispositions    on    a    spei  ified    date 


would  not  actually  solve  this  problem  but 
would  ignore  that  in  some  instances 
this  authority  is  vital  to  some  govern- 
mental functions.  For  years,  this  com- 
mittee has  been  concerned  with  the  iden- 
tification of  emergency  statutes  and 
their  utilization. 

On  January  25,  1962,  the  committee 
issued  a  committee  print  identifying  such 
laws.  More  recently,  the  effort  which  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  have 
devoted  to  this  bill  and  earUer  bills  in 
the  past  several  years  has  also  been  di- 
rected toward  identifying  those  powers 
and  dispositions  which  should  be  pre- 
served whUe  the  rest  are  abandoned.  As 
is  provided  in  section  502(b),  it  is  in- 
tended that  within  a  reasonably  short 
time  those  provisions  of  law  can  be  con- 
verted from  the  "emergency"  portions 
of  the  code  in  which  they  now  appear 
to  standard,  nonemergency  sections.  Un- 
til that  is  achieved,  however,  the  tech- 
nical conditions  which  enable  them  to 
remain  effective  must  be  preserved.  This 
is  achieved  in  section  502  of  the  amended 
biU  by  preserving  the  effect  of  previously 
issued  declarations  of  national  emer- 
gency only  with  respect  to  those  eight 
specified  provisions. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  the 
facts  developed  in  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  demonstrate  the  need  for  legislative 
action.  The  testimony  by  representatives 
of  departments  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  and  the  reports  received  from 
those  departments  that  the  time  has 
come  for  positive  and  constructive  legis- 
lative action  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  the  bill.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
amended  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  comments,  and 
I  might  also  thank  him  for  his  leadership 
in  insisting  that  this  matter  receive  early 
attention.  It  was  not  by  way  of  twisting 
my  arm,  because  we  were  agreeable  to 
every  aspect  of  this  legislation,  but  in  our 
early  planning  the  gentleman  insisted 
that  this  matter  receive  early  attention 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
given  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  terminate  all  powers  and  authorities 
imder  any  national  emergency  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  as  of  2  years 
from  that  date. 

As  to  future  emergencies,  the  bill  pro- 
vides procedures  and  requirements  con- 
cerning their  declaration  and  termina- 
tion and  provides  for  powers  and  author- 
ity to  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  future 
emergencies.  It  would  also  require  that 
records  be  maintained  of  significant  or- 
ders of  the  President  and  of  agency  rules 
and  regulations  issued  during  a  war  or 
national  emergency,  and  that  such  or- 
ders and  rules  and  regulations  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  A  report  of  all 
expenditures  directly  attributable  to  the 
exercise  of  powers  and  authorities  under 
a  declaration  of  national  emergency 
would  have  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress within  90  days  after  each  6 -month 
period  under  the  declaration. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  cer- 
tain obsolete  statutes  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance in  effect  of  emergency  powers 
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and  authority  under  listed  statutes  which 
are  important  to  present  functions  of  the 
Govermnent. 

The  bill  provides  for  statutory  resolu- 
tion and  definition  concerning  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  and  authorities  in  con- 
nection with  national  emergencies  which 
may  occur  in  the  future.  By  providing 
for  a  termination  of  powers  and  authori- 
ties relating  to  existing  emergencies,  the 
bill  will  make  it  possible  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  function  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ular and  normal  provisions  of  law  rather 
than  through  special  exceptions  and  pro- 
cedures which  were  intended  to  be  in 
effect  for  limited  periods  during  specific 
emergency  conditions. 

Presently,  the  national  emergency  de- 
clared in  December  of  1950  by  President 
Tnmian  in  connection  with  the  Korean 
conflict  is  in  effect.  The  even  earlier 
emergency  declared  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  March  of  1933  to  meet  the  press- 
ing problems  of  the  depression  has  not 
actually  been  terminated.  Two  other 
emergencies  are  still  in  effect.  There  was 
a  national  emergency  proclaimed  on 
March  23,  1970  because  of  a  Post  GflBce 
strike,  and  again  on  August  15,  1971,  a 
national  emergency  was  declared  to  deal 
with  balance  of  payments  and  other  in- 
ternational problems.  It  can  therefore  be 
stated  that  there  has  been  an  emergency 
in  one  form  or  another  for  the  last  43 
years.  This  bill  would  end  the  practice 
of  conducting  governmental  activity 
under  authority  of  laws  which  derive 
force  from  emergencies  declared  years  in 
the  past  to  meet  problems  and  situations 
which  have  long  since  disappeared  or  are 
now  drastically  changed.  In  providing 
procedures  to  govern  future  emergencies, 
the  bill  will  establish  a  system  which  will 
prevent  such  a  continuing  reliance  on 
emergency  statutes  from  recurring. 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate,  the  Senate  Special 
Conmiittee  on  the  Termination  of  the 
National  Emergency  conducted  a  2-year 
study  on  the  problems,  application  and 
scope  of  emergency  statutes.  The  bill  S. 
3957,  which  passed  the  Senate  late  in  the 
last  Congress,  was  to  a  large  degree  a 
product  of  the  work  of  that  special  com- 
mittee. The  present  bill,  H.R.  3884,  in- 
corporates the  basic  provisions  of  tiie 
earlier  bill,  S.  3957,  as  it  was  finally 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  referred  to  this 
committee  in  the  93d  Congress. 

It  is  recognized  that  an  immediate  ter- 
mination without  a  period  for  transition 
and  adjustment  could  undo  and  confuse 
many  operations  which  are  necessary 
and  functioning  parts  of  our  Govern- 
ment. After  study  and  consideration,  the 
Congress  may  or  may  not  wish  to  change  - 
some  of  these  practices  and  procedures 
based  upon  the  emergency  statutes.  The 
bill  meets  this  problem  in  two  ways: 
First,  a  limited  number  of  powers  and 
authorities  which  have  been  identified  85 
necessary  on  a  continuing  basis  are  ex- 
empted from  termination  by  section  502 
of  the  amended  bill.  Second,  as  discussed 
above  the  termination  date  for  all  other 
powers  and  authorities  is  set  at  two  years 
from  date  of  enactment.  This  will  also 
serve  to  give  Government  departments 
and  agencies  a  period  in  which  to  identi- 
fy and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
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gress  provisions  which  in  their  estima- 
tion merit  legislative  consideration. 

Section  202(a)  provides  for  the  termi- 
nation of  national  emergencies  declared 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  title 
n  of  the  bill.  They  would  be  terminated 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress 
or  by  a  proclamation  by  the  President. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  202 
provide  for  procedures  which  will  govern 
the  considerati-n  of  the  Congress  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  termi- 
nate a  national  emergency.  These  provi- 
sions are  very  similar  to  those  set  forth 
in  section  7  of  Public  Law  93-148,  the 
War  Powers  Act,  of  November  7,  1973. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
facts  developed  in  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  as  outlined  in  the  committee  re- 
port demonstrate  the  need  for  legislative 
action.  The  testimony  by  representatives 
of  departments  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  and  the  reports  received  from 
those  departments  have  shown  that  there 
is  general  agreement  that  the  time  has 
come  for  positive  and  constructive  legis- 
lative action  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
amended  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  a  product  of  2 
years'  work  by  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  National  Emergencies,  exten- 
sive Senate  debate  in  the  93d  Congress, 
and  thorough  hearings  this  year  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Law  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions chaired  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Flowers). 

The  process  of  study  and  debate  has 
produced  a  bill  establishing  a  soimd  ap- 
proach for  terminating  previously  de- 
clared—and currently  existing — states  of 
national  emergency;  providing  for  an 
orderly  transition  from  emergency  status 
to  nonemergency  status;  and  regulating 
the  declaration  of  futxire  states  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

If  Congress  is  to  take  a  serious  and 
fundamental  role  in  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  our  Government  it  must  act  to 
define  and  curtail  the  plenary  powers 
possessed  by  the  executive  branch  under 
authority  of  the  existing  national 
emergencies. 

Four  states  of  declared  national  emer- 
gency are  still  in  existence  today  in  1975: 
First.  President  Roosevelt's   declared 
national  emergency  of  1933  to  deal  with 
the  Great  Depression. 

Second.  President  Truman's  declared 
national  emergency  of  1950  to  deal  with 
the  Korean  war. 

Third.  President  Nixon's  declared  na- 
tional emergency  of  1970  to  deal  with  the 
Post  Office  strike. 

Fourth.  President  Nixon's  declared  na- 
tional emergency  of  1971  to  deal  with  the 
balance  of  payments  crisis. 

These  emergencies  have  given  the 
United  States  a  total  of  41  years  of  emer- 
gency government,  and  have  nutured  an 
executive  branch  that  draws  many  of  its 
powers  from  the  470  emergency  statutes 
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uncovered  by  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  National  Emergencies  during 
its  study. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  emergency 
circumstances  have  ended,  the  executive 
branch's  day-to-day  operations  rely,  in 
all  too  many  instances  on  emergency 
powers.  Important  matters,  such  as  the 
regulation  of  international  trade,  and 
trade,  and  routine  matters  such  as  leases 
of  property  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration are  based  on  emergency 
authority. 

To  prevent  disruptions  in  the  day-to- 
day executive  branch  functions,  H.R. 
3884  would  not  terminate  the  existing 
emergencies  until  2  years  after  enact- 
ment. 

Further,  certain  specific  emergency 
powers  would  be  exempted  from  the  bill's 
effects  with  appropriate  congressionsil 
committees  mandated  to  review  these 
laws  and  report  their  findings  to  the 
Congress  within  270  days. 

Congress  could  retain  the  emergency 
grants  of  power  to  the  President,  revise 
them,  or  abolish  them  totally  as  it 
decided. 

H.R.  3884  also  would  delineate  a  spe- 
cific role  for  Congress  in  the  declaration 
and  conduct  of  future  national  emer- 
gencies. 

This  bill  would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency must  specify  the  emergency  pro- 
visions of  law  imder  which  he  and  his 
agents  wish  to  operate. 

The  President  and  all  executive  agen- 
cies must  report  periodically  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  use  of  these  powers,  the 
orders  issued  imder  the  authority  of  the 
national  emergency  and  the  expenditures 
made  in  pursuance  of  these  authorities. 
At  any  time  in  this  process,  Congress 
could  enact  a  concurrent  resolution  ter- 
minating the  emergency.  Every  6  months 
after  declaration  of  a  national  emergency 
this  bill  requires  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider such  a  resolution  of  termination 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  termination  of  future  emergencies 
are  worth  a  comment. 

They  reqtiire  that  Congress  take  spe- 
cific action  to  enact  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  terminate  an  emergency.  Thus, 
since  a  declared  national  emergency  does 
not  expire  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time. 
Congress  of  necessity  must  publicly  de- 
bate and  definitely  settle  the  issue  of  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  national 
emergency. 

Then  by  adopting  H.R.  3884  we  are 
consciously  and  deliberately  forcing  our- 
selves to  come  to  grips  periodically — and 
ultimately — with  the  vexing  problems  of 
national  emergencies.  The  blame  as  well 
as  the  glory  will  be  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Congress  in  the  years  ahead.  But 
that  is  as  it  is  supposed  to  be — that  is 
the  responsible  course  to  take. 

The  courts  have  long  recognized  the 
need  for  congressional  oversight  of  the 
emergency  powers  of  the  Presidency.  In 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  prohibiting 
President  Truman's  1952  takeover  of  the 
steel  mills  Justice  Jackson  wrote  for  the 
majority  that — 

The  President's  power  must  stem  from 
either  an  act  of  Congress  or  the  Constitu- 
tion Itsel/  .  .  .  Emergency  powers  are  con- 


sistent with  free  government  only  when  their 
control  is  lodged  elsewhere  than  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive who  exercises  them  ...  In  the  prac- 
tical working  of  our  Government  we  .  .  . 
have  evolved  a  technique  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  by  which  normal 
Executive  powers  may  be  considerably  ex- 
panded to  meet  an  emergency.  Congress  may 
and  has  granted  extraordinary  authorities 
which  He  dormant  In  normal  times  but  may 
be  called  Into  play  by  the  Executive  In  war 
or  upon  proclamation  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

In  the  granting  of  those  "extraordinary 
authorities"  it  is  the  responsibility  ol 
the  Congress  to  see  that  the  powers  are 
properly  used  and  that  they  do  "lie  dor- 
mant in  normal  times." 

I  support  this  bUl  and  recommend  that 
it  be  enacted  as  reported  by  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi),  and  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his 
effective  work  on  the  subcommittee  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
other  proposals. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  including  the 
minority  members  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <  Mr.  Moorhead  ) . 
who  have  contributed  greatly  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson). 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  needed, 
long  overdue  legislation.  The  "National 
Emergencies  Act"  is  an  appropriate  and 
prudent  response  to  an  important  policy 
question  currently  facing  Congress.  That 
is,  how  extensive  should  be  the  powers 
granted  to  the  President  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  and,  further,  how 
should  the  exercise  of  these  special  pow- 
ers be  overseen  and  controlled? 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  House  can  as- 
certain from  the  content  of  this  debate, 
we  are  in  the  anamalous  situation  of 
having  been  in  a  continuous  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  since  1933.  In  fact, 
there  are  still  in  force  four  different  na- 
tional emergencies,  the  justification  for 
which  has  now  passed.  What  this  means 
Is  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
had  a  legal  right  to  exercise  sweeping, 
extraconstitutional  powers  for  the  last 
40  years.  Included  among  these  broad 
powers  are:  the  right  to  seize  property 
and  certain  commodities;  the  right  to 
control  all  modes  of  transportation ;  the 
right  to  call  up  the  Ready  Reserves;  and 
the  right  to  extensively  regulate  various 
aspects  of  private  enterprise. 

This  measure  seeks  to  remedy  the  fact 
that  no  statutory  framework  now  exists 
to  guide  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
during  a  period  of  national  emergency. 
Importantly,  H.R.  3884  would  establish 
standards  and  guidelines  for  the  future 
declaration  and  termination  of  national 
emergencies.  Two  years  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment  all  the  power  and  author- 
ity that  the  President  could  exercise  pur- 
suant to  the  four  existing  national  emer- 
gencies, would  be  discontinued.  Title  IV 
of  the  bill  sets  up  a  reporting  system,  so 
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that  Congress  will  be  regula  -ly  informed 
concerning  the  conduct  of  a  national 
emergency.  Through  sectloii  202  of  the 
bill.  Congress  can  act  as  a  check  on  the 
possible  arbitrary  or  imnecessary  use  of 
emergency  powers,  by  terminating  the 
national  emergency  on  its  a  sum  by  pass- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution. 

As  a  firm  believer  in  a  s  rong  Presi- 
dency and  Executive  flexibiity,  I  could 
not  support  this  bill  if  it  would  impair 
any  of  the  rightful  constitut:  onal  powers 
of  the  President.  In  no  war  does  H.R. 
3884   interfere   with   valid  presidential 
powers.  It  will  have  no  imaact  on  his 
flexibility  to  declare  a  natonal  emer- 
gency and  to  quickly  responl  if  the  ne- 
cessity arises.  The  bill  has  no  impact  on 
the  powers  of  the  President  in  time  of 
war.  Rather,  what  it  seeks   »  assure  is 
that  the  rule  of  law  prevails  i  i  a  national 
emergency  situation  and  thj.t  it  cannot 
be  bypassed,  merely  because  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  national  emergency. 
H.R.  3884  is  very  similar  t<  i  legislation 
(S.  3957)  which  unanimouslj  passed  the 
Senate  near  the  end  of  the  9c  d  Congress. 
It  represents  over  2  years  oi   study  and 
work,  first  by  the  Special  Co  nmittee  on 
the  Termination  of  the  .National  Emer- 
gency of  the  Senate  and,  more  recently, 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Adi  linistrative 
Law  and  Governmental  Rela  uons  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  ]  (oth  groups 
are  to  be  commended  for  the:  r  thorough 
and  thoughtful  review  of  Ue  problem. 
The  FV)rd  administration  h\  on  record 
as  supporting  this  legislatioi  i— both  its 
philosophy  and  effect.  HoweMer,  the  ad- 
ministration has  expressed  neservations 
about  one  provision,  that  wiich  would 
permit  Congress  to  unUatera  ly  end  the 
existence  of  a  national  emerg  sncy  by  the 
enactment  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 
Otherwise,   H.R.   3884   is   acceptable   to 
them.  In  fact,   administrati  )n  oflBcials 
were  involved  in  drafting  pon  ions  of  the 
bm  and  their  thoughts  and  Views  were 
continuously  sought  out  during  different 
stages  of  the  legislative  proce$s.  For  ex- 
ample, the  list  of  exempted  Statutes  in 
title  V  were  included  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  to  Insure  that  the  bill 
will  not  disrupt  any  essentiil  govern- 
mental functions. 

In  summary,  this  legislatioi  is  an  ef- 
fort at  assuring  the  exercise  i  of  emer- 
gency powers  are  confined  to  actual  pe- 
rlcxls  of  national  emergency  and  that 
Congress  has  a  role  in  oveifeeeing  the 
conduct  of  national  emergeniiles.  I  rec- 
ommend the  favorable  action  of  the 
House  on  this  matter.  T 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  suih  time  as 
I  may  consimae.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3884 — the  "National  Emergencies  Act." 
This  leglilatlon  proposes  to  do  away  with 
the  irrational  and  potentially  dangerous 
practice  of  "govemment-by-epiergency." 
In  Its  place  would  be  substituted  a  reg- 
ularized machinery  for  the  ftitiire  dec- 
laration and  termination  of  national 
emergencies.  [ 

This  measure  was  promptjed  by  the 
findings  of  a  2-year  study  cotducted  by 
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tht  Special  Committee  on  tha 


tlon  of  the  National  Emergeiicv  of  the 
U.S.     Senate,    cochaired    hy    Senator 


Termlna- 


Charles  McC.  Mathias  and  Senator 
Frank  Chxtrch.  What  they  discovered 
was  that  not  one,  but  four,  national 
emergencies  are  still  in  effect.  These  are : 
first,  the  "Bank  Holiday"  emergency  de- 
clared by  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
midst  of  the  Etepresslon  on  March  6, 
1933;  second,  the  Korean  war  emer- 
gency, declared  by  President  Truman  on 
December  16,  1950;  third,  the  national 
emergency  declared  on  March  23, 1970,  by 
President  Nixon  to  deal  with  the  postal 
strike;  and  fourth,  a  national  emergency 
to  deal  with  international  balance  of 
payments  and  currency  problems,  also 
declared  by  President  Nixon  on  August 
15, 1971. 

The  continuing  existence  of  these 
emergencies  is  not  merely  a  historical 
anachronism.  Rather,  the  state  of  being 
in  a  national  emergency  triggers  into 
effect  over  470  different  statutes,  some 
of  which  grant  the  President  extra- 
constitutional  powers.  These  powers 
were,  of  course,  intended  to  assist  him 
in  dealing  with  a  genuine  emergency  sit- 
uation and  not  the  everyday  operation 
of  government. 

When  testifying  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and  Ctov- 
emmental  Relations  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  on  H.R.  3884,  earlier 
this  year.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Antonin  Scalia  stated: 

"Since  tile  purpose  of  such  emergency 
laws  is  to  confer  upon  the  Government  ex- 
traordinary authority  which  In  normal  times 
It  would  not  have,  one  must  assume  that 
undue  prolongation  of  states  of  emergency 
has  the  effect  of  creating  or  perpetuating 
powers  which  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
President  woiild  think  desirable. 

So,  the  situation  with  which  we  have 
lived  too  long  is,  at  best,  cumbersome 
and  inefficient.  At  worst,  it  could  allow 
for  actions  wholly  Inconsistent  with  our 
form  of  government. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  during 
the  Second  World  War  when  the  very 
existence  of  Britain  was  being  chal- 
lenged, and  the  possibility  of  invasion 
was  imminent.  Parliament  took  the  pre- 
caution of  extending  that  wartime  emer- 
gency— along  with  the  accompanjrlng 
powers  delegated  to  the  Government's 
Ministers— for  only  30  days  at  a  time. 
Faithfully,  every  30  days.  Parliament 
imdertook  to  review  and  extend  the 
emergency  bill  for  still  another  30  days. 

The  caution  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment certainly  stands  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  Congress  in 
recent  decades.  Congress  would  do  well 
to  learn  from  our  British  counterparts 
for  we  have  gone  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, conferring  any  number  of  emer- 
gency powers  on  the  Executive,  in  an 
open-ended  fashion,  without  any  super- 
vision or  control. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  "oversight"  In  this  House  In  the 
recent  weeks  and  months.  The  legislation 
we  consider  today  is  an  effort  at  genuine 
congressional  oversight.  H.R.  3884  would 
establish  an  orderly  procedure  for  the 
handling  of  national  emergency  situa- 
tions. As  I  have  Indicated  no  such 
statutory  framework  now  exists.  Under 
H.R.  3884,  Congress  would  assimie  the 
major  role  of  reviewing  and  overseeing 
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the  conduct  of  the  executive  branch 
in  a  national  emergency  situation.  Most 
important,  under  its  provisions.  Con- 
gress would  have  the  power  to  uni- 
laterally  terminate  a  national  emer- 
gency should  the  facts  warrant  it. 

SpeciflcaUy,  H.R.  3884  would  accom- 
plish the  following: 

First.  Terminate  all  "powers  and 
authorities"  that  could  be  exercised  pur- 
suant  to  the  four  existing  national  emer- 
gencies 2  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  rationale  for  a  2-year  grace 
period  is  that  it  allows  those  departments 
and  agencies,  currently  relying  on 
emergency-based  authorities  to  perform 
everyday  functions,  to  seek  alternative 
authority; 

Second.  Establish  a  procedure  for  the 
declaration  of  future  national  emergen- 
cies and  provide  for  their  termination  by 
either  the  Congress  or  the  President; 

Third.  Require  that,  after  declaring  a 
national  emergency,  the  President  spec- 
ify which  emergency  powers  statutes  he 
intends  to  utilize  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion; 

Fourth.  Impose  reporting  requirements 
on  the  President  and  the  entire  executive 
branch,  so  that  Congress  will  be  advised 
regarding  significant  actions  taken  and 
funds  expended  in  connection  with  an 
emergency;  and 

Fifth.  Repeal  outright  seven  emergen- 
cy-based statutes  that  are  either  obsolete 
or  viewed  as  unnecessary.  Also  it  would 
exempt  eight  statutes  from  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3884,  which  are  seen  as  es- 
sential to  certain  on-going  fimctions  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  was  felt  that 
any  interruption  of  their  authority  would 
cause  serious  problems.  The  remaining 
emergency  powers  statutes  would  stay 
on  the  books,  but  be  placed  in  a  suspend- 
ed status.  They  would  be  available  for 
use  during  a  future  national  emergency, 
if  those  specific  powers  are  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  President. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  among  the  ex- 
empted statutes  are  provisions  contained 
in  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  deal- 
ing with  mandatory  separation  and  re- 
tirement from  military  service. 

The  exemption  of  these  provisions  pre- 
vents a  premature  and  Inadvertent  sepa- 
ration from  the  military  of  those  men 
classified  as  POW's  or  MIA's  in  South- 
east Asia.  Clearly,  a  determination  re- 
garding the  status  of  these  brave  young 
men  should  not  be  made  indirectly,  in 
the  context  of  legislation  dealing  with 
Presidential  emergency  powers.  Rather, 
that  is  a  decision  that  ought  to  be  made 
on  its  own  facts,  by  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Another  exempted  law  of  considerable 
note  is  the  so-called  "Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act,"  which  dates  back  to  1917. 
Originally  designed  to  give  the  President 
the  power  to  control  commerce  with 
countries  with  whom  the  United  States 
was  then  at  war,  this  authority  was  later 
expanded  to  include  controls  over  cer- 
tain domestic  financial  transactions. 
Since  then,  for  example,  this  statute  has 
been  utilized  as  the  authority  for  freez- 
ing the  assets  of  nationals  of  enemy  or 
occupied  coimtrles;  for  the  imposition 
of  consumer  credit  controls;  and  for  es- 
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tablishlng  a  foreign  direct  investment 
program.  The  case  for  its  retention  was 
effectively  made  by  witnesses  from  the 
Treasury  and  Department  of  State,  testi- 
fying before  our  subcommittee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
stress  that  the  formulation  and  drafting 
of  this  legislation  has  been  a  genuinely 
bipartisan  effort.  The  Ford  administra- 
tion and  Republican  Members  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  been  exten- 
sively involved  in  the  work  product  you 
see  before  you.  The  Ford  administra- 
tion Is  on  record  as  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment of  statutory  controls  declaring 
and  terminating  national  emergencies.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on 
H.R.  3884. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  be  passed  by  this  Congress  without 
any  devastating  effects  from  amend- 
ments that  are  not  carefully  thought 
out  in  advance.  The  committee  has  care- 
fully gone  over  this  legislation  and  has 
tried  to  work  it  out  to  perfection.  So  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  only  minor 
changes  made  to  the  legislation,  if  any 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  committee 
and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead),  especially, 
who  I  know  has  been  avidly  proposing 
these  changes  in  such  wide,  broad  emer- 
gency powers  delegated  to  the  President 
and  the  executive  branch  for  some  time. 

I  know  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead), 
has  been,  along  with  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
anxious  to  change  this  so  as  to  reassert 
congressional  participation  In  the  delib- 
erations relating  to  national  emergen- 
cies, and  I  wish  to  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
for  his  effort  in  this  direction,  along  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
3884,  legislation  which  would  terminate 
the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  Federal  officials  which  are 
presently  being  derived  from  emergency 
declarations.  This  legislation  provides 
that  these  declarations  of  national  emer- 
gencies currently  In  effect  terminate  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill.  However,  as  originally  introduced, 
H.R.  3884  provided  that  the  termination 
would  take  place  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  and  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  1-year  termination  date  be  re- 
tained. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  intolerable  that 
Presidential  emergency  powers  derived 
from  a  1933  declaration  by  President 
Roosevelt  concerning  the  problems  of  the 
depression,  a  1950  declaration  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  connection  with  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  a  1970  declaration  because 
01  the  post  office  strike,  and  a  1971  dec- 
laration dealing  with  the  balance-of- 
Payments  problem  are  still  essentially 
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in  effect.  The  use  of  broad  emergency 
powers  by  the  Executive  which  include 
the  right  to  seize  property,  take  over 
transportation,  institute  martial  laws, 
and  indeed  assimie  control  of  all  aspects 
of  private  enterprise  must  be  stopped. 

This  legislation  provides  a  new  mecha- 
nism to  give  Congress  the  ability  to  over- 
see the  use  of  these  powers,  to  take  action 
to  terminate  an  emergency  proclamation, 
and  to  determine  If  an  emergency  situ- 
ation actually  exists. 

As  elected  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  believe  that  we  have  the  responsi- 
bilty  to  guard  against  the  taking  of  what 
essentially  could  be  basic  constitutional 
rights,  and  to  also  protect  the  Nation 
in  times  of  a  legitimate  state  of  emer- 
gency. This  is  an  important  role  which 
Congress  must  assume,  and  H.R.  3884 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  bringing  this  bill  before  us  to- 
day. The  statute  books  are  cluttered  with 
laws  passed  to  meet  a  specific  problem — 
only  to  remain  on  the  books  after  the 
problem  has  long  disappeared.  Agencies 
of  Government  have  learned  to  rely  on 
old  statutes  to  do  tiieir  bidding — giving 
these  statutes  interpretation  that  were 
never  dreamed  of  when  the  bills  were  en- 
acted into  law.  Too  often,  such  statutes 
are  interpreted  to  give  an  agency  author- 
ity to  act  when  requested  for  new  author- 
ity wotdd  be  looked  upon  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye. 

The  bill  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  emergency  powers.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  consider  the  repeal 
of  other  type  legislation  that  has  been  in 
the  books  60,  70  years — 100  years  ago — 
never  used  or  amended  but  a  tcxjl  that 
might  be  called  on  to  meet  new  prob- 
lems. The  voice  of  the  dead  should  not 
direct  the  steps  of  the  living. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion long  overdue. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Drinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  commend 
the  subcommittee  on  clarifying  this  jim- 
gle  of  law  where  for  40  years  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  lived  under  the  shadow 
of  laws  that  never  should  have  been  en- 
acted or  at  least  should  have  been  re- 
pealed. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  two  de- 
ficiencies, the  subject  of  which  I  will 
propose  to  cover  in  amendments  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
problem  of  declaring  a  national  emer- 
gency is  very  analogous  to  what  this  Con- 
gress did  in  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
Act  of  1973.  In  that  act,  as  is  well  known. 
Congress  reviewed  the  presidential 
powers  and  the  congressional  powers  and 
brought  about  a  relatively  happy  mar- 
riage of  those  two  powers. 

The  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, it  seems  to  me,  confers  upon  the 
President  powers  that  are  awesome  and 
potentially   dangerous,   similar   to   the 


President's  exercise  of  the  war  powers. 
Consequently,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
legislation  as  presently  proposed  should 
allow  the  President  to  unilaterally  de- 
clare a  national  emergency  whenever  he 
decides  that  it  is  essential  to  do  »o.  I 
think  that  we  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  War  Powers  Act  and  insist  that 
the  President  consult,  whenever  possible, 
with  the  Congress  before  the  enactment 
of  the  proclamation  of  emergency,  and 
at  every  moment  thereafter. 

Second,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
allow  the  President  to  proclaim  an  emer- 
gency and  then  have  the  burden  placed 
upon  the  Congress  to  terminate  that 
emergency.  That  Is  precisely  what  this 
bill  does  and.  In  my  judgment,  that  Is  a 
defect. 

Once  again,  that  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  war  powers  resolution  which 
provides  for  automatic  termination  of 
the  use  of  American  forces  unless  Con- 
gress acts  affirmatively  to  approve  an  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  an  amendment  that 
I  shall  propose  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  will  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  an 
amendment  to  this  very  necessary  bill 
that  would  provide  that  the  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President  automat- 
ically be  terminated  within  30  days  un- 
less the  Congress  affirmatively  seeks  to 
extend  the  emergency. 

It  Is  very  significant  to  note  in  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee 
that  Senator  Church  said  that  was  the 
original  intent  of  the  authors  of  this  bill 
in  the  Senate.  As  it  came  out  of  the  spe- 
cial committee.  Senator  Chttrch  and  oth- 
ers felt  that  the  Congress  should  not 
have  the  burden;  that  this  emergency 
power  should  terminate  automatically 
within  30  or  60  days  unless  the  Congress 
affirmatively  renews  that  power. 

On  page  30  of  the  hearing  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Chttrch 
states: 

Why  was  the  change  made?  The  change 
was  made  because  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Administration  did  not  want  this  automatic 
termination  of  their  powers. 

Now  in  the  bill  we  have  this  very,  very 
serious  deficiency  that  permits  the  emer- 
gency to  go  on  and  on  unless  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  it  Is  termi- 
nated. I  think  that  is  a  basic  deficiency. 
I  think  that  it  will  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem. It  will  continue  the  problem  that  is 
sought  to  be  eliminated  by  this  particu- 
lar bill.  After  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
emergency  is  by  definition  a  short-term 
affair.  We  should  not  allow  the  President 
to  declare  an  emergency  and  then  allow 
that  emergency  to  go  on  and  on  unless 
someone  has  the  initiative  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  terminate  it. 

The  President  after  the  30  days  pro- 
posed in  my  amendment  may  once  again 
proclaim  the  emergency,  or  Congress  can 
extend  the  emergency.  But  in  no  wise 
should  we  have  a  very  loose  power  resid- 
ing in  the  President  by  which  he  can  de- 
clare an  emergency  and  this  state  of 
emergency  will  continue  on  and  on  until 
both  Houses  of  Congress  terminate  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee once  again  but  state  that  we  have 
been  relatively  fortunate  over  the  past 
40  years  not  to  have  had  abuses  of  this 
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Jme  of   the 

fornla.  Mr. 
as  he  may 


vast  power  that  has  been  given  to  the 
President  by  the  Congress.  We  have  been 
very  fortunate.  Yet  we  recogilzed  In  the 
War  Powers  Act  that  we  mist  very  se- 
verely limit  the  power  of  the  ^resident  to 
declare  war,  and  I  sugge  it  that  by 
amendments  that  I  shall  pro^se  we  will 
make  thi3  present  piece  of  l^islation  as 
tight  and  as  important  and  sis  protective 
of  the  rights  of  the  Congress  |as  It  should 
be. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Call 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time 
consimie  to  the   gentleman  |  from   Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3884.  Thi»  legislation 
would — with  certain  specified  excep- 
tions— terminate  all  powers  and  author- 
ities resulting  from  previously  declared 
national  emergencies.  It  wonld  also  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  declaration, 
exercise  of  powers,  and  termination  of 
future  national  emergencies. 

H.R.  3884  is  certainly  needed.  Once 
declared,  national  emergencies  seem  to 
have  a  way  of  staying  on  the  books.  The 
Korean  war  emergency  declared  by 
President  Truman,  for  example.  Is  still 
in  effect.  So  also  is  the  19B3  declara- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt. 

It  is  time  to  finally  bring  these  national 
emergencies  to  an  end.  Out4ated  emer- 
gencies should  not  serve  as  the  legal 
basis  for  new  governmental  j^tions.  The 
potential  for  abuse  is  too  great.  The 
Oovemment  should  operate  tlirough  nor- 
mal statutory  procedures,  not  by  emer- 
gency procedures  which  wer^  designated 
for  limited  periods  of  time. 

H.R.  3884  would  halt  thjs  practice. 
No  longer  could  a  declaration  of  na- 
tional emergency  be  used  to  ;  ustif y  Gov- 
ernment activity  20  to  40  (years  after 
the  crisis  has  passed. 

Not  only  would  it  repeajl  past  na- 
tional emergencies,   it   wouid  establish 


procedures  on  the  declaratior 
nation  of  future  emergencies 


prevent  reliance  on  long-psssed  emer 


from    recurring    In 


3884.  Gov- 
of  outdated 
be  brought 

Mr.  Chair- 
been  chided 


visitor  to 
o  conclude 
room  of  a 


gencies 
ahead. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R 
emment  action  on  the  basis 
national  emergencies  should 
to  a  halt. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois 
man,  this  Congress  has  often 
for  tacking  the  word  "emenrency"  onto 
the  title  of  nearly  every  m^jor  bill  we 
have  considered  this  year, 
our  galleries  might  be  led 
that  this  is  the  emergency 
hospital  Instead  of  the  House  Chamber. 

Although  H.R.  3884  also  contains  the 
word  "emergencies."  being  entitled  the 
"National  Emergencies  Act,"  I  think  it 
is  significant  to  note  that  for  once  we 
are  not  declaring  yet  another^  emergency, 
but  Instead  are  attempting  ijo  terminate 
some  past  emergencies,  one  of  wliich 
dates  back  some  42  years.       I 

As  if  we  did  not  have  etiough  con- 
temporary problems,  crises  and  emer- 
gencies to  worry  about,  thi^  country  is 
still  living  under  four  declaimed  states  of 
national  emergency  includlnf  the  Roose- 
velt depression  emergency  proclamation 


and  terml- 
This  would 


the   years 


of  1933.  the  Truman  Korean  emergency 
proclamation  of  1950,  and  the  Nixon 
postal  and  economic  emergency  procla- 
mations of  1970  and  1971  respectively.  In 
addition,  we  know  from  the  work  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  the 
Termination  of  National  Emergency  in 
the  last  Congress  that  there  are  some  470 
existing  emergency  statutes  on  the  books. 
According  to  the  Senate  committee,  these 
remain  "a  potential  source  of  virtually 
unlimited  power  for  a  president  should 
he  choose  to  activate  them."  These  po- 
tential powers  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent include  the  right  to  seize  property, 
organize  and  control  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, seize  commodities,  assign  mili- 
tary forces  abroad,  call  reserve  forces 
amounting  to  2.5  million  men  to  duty,  in- 
stitute martial  law,  seize  and  control  all 
means  of  transportation,  regulate  all 
private  enterprise,  and  restrict  travel. 

The  chairman  and  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Special  Senate  Committee, 
Senators  Chxtrch  and  Mathias,  issued  a 
joint  statement  in  September  of  1973 
underscoring  the  inherent  dangers  in 
this  vast  array  of  standby  emergency 
authority  granted  to  the  President.  In 
their  words: 

W©  cannot  stress  enough  the  warning  con- 
tained In  this  catalog  of  emergency  power 
statutes.  The  evident  pattern  In  this  accre- 
tion of  power  over  a  40-year  period  is.  In 
our  view,  symptomatic  of  what  has  occurred 
In  law-making  In  all  areas  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

They  went  on  to  say,  and  I  again 
quote : 

Unless  Congress  takes  steps  to  strengthen 
Its  capacity  to  write  the  laws  through  the 
representative  political  process  as  the  Con- 
stitution Intended,  then  the  unmistakable 
drift  towards  one-man  government  will  con- 
tlue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  that  statement  was  Is- 
sued prior  to  the  release  of  the  so-called 
White  House  Watergate  transcripts  and 
their  chilling  revelations  about  the  abuse 
of  presidential  power. 

The  93d  Congress,  to  its  credit,  made 
immense  strides  in  the  reassertion  of 
congressional  prerogatives  through  the 
enactment  of  tiie  budget  reform  and  war 
powers  acts  as  well  as  the  responsible  ex- 
ercise of  its  impeachment  powers.  The 
torch  has  now  passed  to  this  new  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  momentimi  in 
checking  the  potential  abuse  of  presiden- 
tial powers  and  reestablishing  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  powers  between  the  great 
branches  of  our  Grovernment. 

Although  the  Senate  last  year  passed  a 
bill  similar  to  this  terminating  national 
emergencies,  time  ran  out  before  the 
House  could  complete  action  on  the 
measure.  I  want  to  commend  our  Judici- 
ary Committee,  which  distinguished  it- 
self in  the  last  Congress,  for  making  this 
legislation  a  priority  item  in  this  session. 

One  of  the  main  complaints  of  the 
Church  committee  was  the  irresponsible 
approach  the  Congress  has  taken  to  past 
emergency  legislation.  As  Senators 
CmxRCH  and  Mathias  put  it: 

The  record  of  congressional  performance  Is 
a  poor  one.  These  laws — In  the  main,  drafted 
In  the  executive  branch — were  passed  hast- 


ily, without  much  consideration.  Almost  all 
of  the  laws  made  no  provision  for  congres- 
sional oversight  nor  do  they  provide  a  meaiu 
for  terminating  the  "temporary"  delegated 
powers. 

H.R.  3884,  Which  is  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Church  committee, 
is  designed  to  insure  that  the  Congress 
will  play  a  more  active,  conscientious 
and  continuing  oversight  role  with  re- 
spect to  future  declarations  of  national 
emergencies.  P\3r  not  only  does  it  termi- 
nate existing  states  of  emergency  after 
2  years,  but  it  prescribes  strict  proce- 
dures for  the  declaration  and  reporting 
of  future  emergencies,  and  for  periodic 
congressional  review  and  action  on  those 
declarations. 

First,  the  bill  defines  under  what  cir- 
cimistances  the  President  may  declare 
a  national  emergency.  Second,  the  bill 
requires  that  the  proclamation  be  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Third, 
the  President  may  not  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  any  emergency  statutes 
imder  a  state  of  national  emergency  un- 
less he  specifies  which  provisions  he  will 
be  invoking  in  the  proclamation  or  in 
subsequent  Executive  orders  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmitted 
to  the  Congress.  Fourth,  the  Congress 
may  terminate  the  national  emergency  at 
any  time  by  passage  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  In  any  event,  the  Congress 
must  consider  whether  the  emergency 
should  be  terminated  at  periodic  inter- 
vals of  every  6  months.  Sixth,  the  Presi- 
dent must  indicate  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually, and  through  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, whether  the  emergency  is  still  in  ef- 
fect. And  seventh,  the  President  may 
terminate  the  national  emergency  at 
anytime  by  proclamation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  contains  cer- 
tain other  safeguards  which  I  will  not 
enumerate  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  this 
legislation  does  institutionalize  a  very 
careful  oversight  procedure  which  shall 
insure  that  the  Congress  responsibly  ex- 
ercises its  obligations  with  respect  to  any 
national  emergency. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an 
amendment  may  be  offered  to  ph)vide 
for  the  automatic  termination  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  after  1  year  unless  the 
President  declares  to  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  that  1-year  period  that  the  emer- 
gency is  still  in  effect.  Since  the  bill  al- 
ready requires  the  President  to  make 
such  annual  declarations  and  forces  the 
Congress  to  consider  a  termination  semi- 
annually, I  question  the  necessity  of  such 
an  amendment.  Moreover,  I  think  it  is 
far  preferable  to  have  the  Congress  take 
affirmative  action  in  the  event  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  comply  with  the  reporting 
provisions,  rather  than  simply  permit 
the  state  of  emergency  to  lapse  without 
proper  consideration  and  debate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  passage  of  H.R.  3884,  the 
National  Emergencies  Act  now  before  the 
House.  The  worthwhile  purpose  of  thl« 
legislation  is  to  terminate  all  powers  and 
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authorities  which  were  given  to  the 
executive  branch  during  the  past  periods 
of  national  emergency  and  which  are  no 
longer  needed. 

During  times  of  national  crisis,  like  the 
Korean  conflict  or  the  economic  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930's,  the  Congress  enacted 
more  than  470  significant  statutes  dele- 
gating powers  to  the  President,  powers 
which  had  been  the  prerogative  of  the 
national  legislature  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic. 

Generally  speaking,  there  was  good 
reason  for  the  Congress,  in  the  course  of 
its  legislative  work,  to  delegate  powers 
during  times  of  national  emergency. 
Problems  have  arisen,  however,  in  the 
granting  of  various  p>owers  to  the  Chief 
Executive  during  previous  emergencies 
because  no  mechanisms  were  set  up  to 
terminate  the  exercise  of  these  delegated 
powers  once  the  crisis  had  passed. 

Ironically,  the  executive  branch  still 
carries  on  some  of  its  normal  activities 
under  authority  accumtUated  during  the 
designated  emergencies  of  1933,  1950, 
1970  and  1971.  Clearly  the  particular 
emergencies  of  these  years  have  passed. 
Yet  no  defined  means  of  terminating  or 
renouncing  those  grants  of  emergency 
power  exist.  This  is  a  situation  we  must 
change,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
today  would  require  the  Chief  Executive 
to  specify  the  powers  and  emergency 
statutes  he  will  utilize  in  the  exercise  of 
emergency  powers,  and  it  would  require 
the  Chief  Executive  to  maintain  a  file 
of  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  used  in 
the  exercise  of  the  emergency  authority. 
Furthermore,  the  statute  would  require 
that  such  information  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  along  with  a 
report  of  expenditures  directly  related  to 
the  exercise  of  those  emergency  powers, 
at  6-month  intervals. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  I  support 
passage  of  this  measure  on  the  simple 
proposition  that  H.R.  3884  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  keep  an  active  watch  on  the 
growth  of  Presidential  power,  without 
curtailing  the  President's  ability  to  re- 
spond in  times  of  national  crisis. 

Currently,  the  President  can,  if  he 
wishes,  assume  great  control  over  our 
personal  lives,  the  public  life  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  over  our  economic  and  political 
affairs,  using  the  many  emergency  pow- 
ers which  have  not  been  formally  termi- 
nated. Such  vast  powers  are  simply  not 
needed — especially  obsolete  laws  designed 
for  emergencies  which  have  long  since 
passed.  Consequently,  our  task  is  to  as- 
sist in  maintaining  the  balance  of  liber- 
ties and  freedoms  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  repealing  unneeded,  out- 
moded emergency  powers. 

Passage  of  this  measure  would  re- 
store that  balance  without  hindering  any 
future  exercise  of  Presidential  power  In 
times  of  national  emergency,  however 
unforeseen  or  sudden. 

In  a  word,  this  measure  would  preserve 
the  Executive's  authority  to  assume  great 
and  awesome  responsibilities  in  times  of 
national  emergency,  while  permitting  the 
Congress  to  discharge  Its  Constitutional 
responsibility  to  check  the  potential  ex- 
ercise of  power  to  the  disadvantage  of 
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the  separation  of  powers  and  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  of  this  kind 
is  long  overdue.  I  therefore  urge  passage 
of  H.R.  3884. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3884  as  a  long-overdue 
reform  to  redress  the  Imbalance  of  au- 
thority between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  and  in  the  interests  of 
restoring  orderly  process  In  government. 
After  some  40  years  of  subjecting  the 
country  to  government  by  executive  flat 
in  the  name  of  one  type  of  emergency  or 
other,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  The  time 
has  come  for  reexamination  and  culling 
out  of  the  nearly  500  provisions  of  law 
involved  in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
existence  of  a  declared  state  of  emer- 
gency. 

The  other  body,  in  which  this  legisla- 
tion originated,  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  brings  us  an 
amended  bill,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  initiative  in  shaping  this  reform 
measure. 

It  would  terminate — with  certain  justi- 
fiable exceptions — emergency  powers  and 
authorities — some  going  back  to  1933 — 
within  2  years  of  enactment  and  would 
establish  a  system  for  both  the  declara- 
tion and  termination  of  emergencies  In 
the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  restore  and 
strengthen  congressional  responsibility 
for  regulatory-t3^e  activities  which,  be- 
cause of  their  origin  In  emergencies  of 
the  past,  tend  to  Impinge  on  Individual 
liberties  and  economic  freedoms — which, 
incidentally,  I  happen  to  regard  as  in- 
herently related. 

While  I  support  this  legislation,  I  also 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  observe  that 
It  Is  somewhat  negative  in  its  thrust.  The 
Congress  In  essence  is  withdrawing  pow- 
ers which  it  has  delegated  implicitly  or 
explicitly  to  the  Executive  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  long  after  the  original  justi- 
fication passed  Into  history. 
"activist"  presidency 

Our  failure  to  act  in  the  past  is  directly 
related  to  an  infatuation  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "activist"  presidency  which 
flourished  not  only  in  academic  circles, 
but  in  the  Congress  itself  for  decades. 

I  doubt  that  I  am  alone  in  my  con- 
viction that  this  concept  of  the  presi- 
dency inflated  the  office  and  those  who 
have  held  it  In  recent  administrations — 
and  I  emphasize  my  use  of  the  plural — 
and  spurred  the  abuses  of  power  inevi- 
tably and  ultimately  associated  with  its 
excessive  concentration. 

So  I  suppose  that  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues this  legislation  has  its  peniten- 
tial aspects.  But  I  also  would  like  to  think 
that  this  bill  goes  farther  than  that  and 
like,  for  example,  war  powers  legislation 
and  other  structural  and  procedural  re- 
forms, it  represents  another  step  In  con- 
gressional efforts  to  regain  control  over 
the  direction  and  growth  of  government 
at  the  Federal  level. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  pursue  the  logic  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  be  wary  of  further  actions  which 
would  move  us  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction.  I  refer  to  a  continuing  tend- 
ency to  seek  salvation  from  the  Ills  that 


beset  society  by  the  creation  of  new  pro- 
grams and  new  agencies  to  administer 
them;  by  passing  new  pieces  of  regiila- 
tory  legislation  inevitably  followed  by 
massive  volumes  of  administrative  regu- 
lation. 

LARGEB  isaxre — ^bzo  government 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  This  bill 
before  us  today  is  designed  to  curb  abuses 
or  the  potential  abuses  of  power  triggered 
by  executive  declarations  of  emergency. 
Thus  the  focus  is  the  Presidency  and 
rightly  so.  But  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly convinced  in  recent  years  that  we 
create  the  same  potential  for  arbitrary 
action  and  plain  old  bureaucractic  red- 
tape,  delays  and  mismanagement — bad 
goverrmient — when  we  add  on  to  the 
agencies  downtown  additional  layers  of 
discretionary  authority.  My  conrem, 
again,  is  similar  with  the  executive 
branch. 

The  results  are  much  the  same,  a 
breakdown  of  responsive  government 
and  increasing  frustration  In  our  efforts, 
as  Members  of  the  most  representative 
House  of  the  legislative  branch,  to 
respond  when  the  anonymous  tech- 
nicians who  draft  regulations  and  the 
more  Innovative  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary get  their  licks  In. 

This  situation,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
more  widely  publicized  infirmities  of 
the  traditional  independent  regulatory 
agencies,  contributes  to  the  growing 
public  concern  over  excessive  regulation 
by  Government. 

Let  us  by  all  means  pass  this  bill.  But 
tlien  let  us  also  pursue  our  legislative 
responsibilities  with  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  practical  limitations  on  our  ability 
to  reform  the  world  with  Federal  re- 
sources and  Federal  regiilatlon. 

Strengthened  legislative  oversight 
backed  up  by  a  stronger  inclination  to 
move  by  legislative  enactment  when  the 
Executive  or  the  courts  act  to  frustrate 
or  distort  the  intent  of  Congress — this 
Is  the  practical  alternative  available  to 
the  Congress.  If  pursued  in  the  same 
spirit  that  motivates  our  action  on  this 
bill,  this  can  do  much  to  improve  the 
functioning  of  Government  and  its  claim 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time.  

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aisembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Emergen- 
cies Act". 

TITLE  I— TERMINATING  EXISTING 
DECLARED    EMERGENCIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  All  powers  and  authorities 
possessed  by  the  President,  any  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
any  executive  agency,  as  defined  In  section 
105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  existence  of  any  declaration  of 
national  emergency  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  are  terminated  one 
year  from  the  date  of  such  enactment.  Such 
termination  shall  not  affect — 

(1)  any  action  taken  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing not  finally  concluded  or  determined  on 
such  date; 
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(2)    any   action   or   proceeding   based   on 
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date;  or 
matured  or 


any  act  committed  prior  to  such 

(3)   any  right  or  duties  that 

penalties  that  were  incurred  pior  to  such 
date. 

(b)    For  the  purpose  of  this     , 

words   "any   national   emergencj    In  effect" 
means  a  general   declaration  ofl  emergency 
made  by  the  President  pursuant  to  a  statute 
authorizing  him  to  declare  a  national  emer 
gency. 

TITLE   n— DECLARATIONS    Of   FUTURE 
NATIONAL   EMERGENCtES 

S«c.  201.  (a)  In  the  event  tlJe  President 
finds  that  a  proclamation  of  a  national 
emergency  is  essential  to  the  preservation, 
protection  and  defense  of  the  Constitution 
or  to  the  common  defense,  safety,  or  well- 
being  of  the  territory  or  people  ol  the  United 
States,  the  President  1b  authorli«d  to  pro- 
claim the  existence  of  a  national  emergency. 
Such  proclamation  shall  Immediately  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  provisions  of  law  confurrlng  pow- 
ers and  authorities  to  be  exercised  during  a 
national  emergency  shall  be  eflectlve  and 
remain  In  effect  (1)  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent (In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section).  speclficaUy  declares  a  na- 
tional emergency,  and  (2)  only  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act.  No  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enartment  of  this  Act  Siall  super- 
sede this  title  unless  It  does  so  In  specific 
terms,  referring  to  this  title,  and  declaring 
that  the  new  law  supersedes  the  provisions 
of  this  tlUe. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Any  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  In  accon  lance  with 
this  title  shall  terminate  If — 

(1)  Congress  terminates  the  emergency 
by  concurrent  resolution;  or 

(2)  the  President  Issues  a  prxilamatlon 
terminating  the  emergency. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  following  the  dec- 
laration of  an  emergency  which  Is  stUl  In 
effect,  the  President  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  transmit  tc  the  Con- 
gress a  noUce  stating  that  the  emergency  is 
still  In  effect.  Any  national  eme -gency  de- 
clared by  the  President  shall  be  terminated 
on  the  date  specified  in  any  concurrent  res- 
olution refererred  to  In  clause  (I)  of  this 
subsection,  and  any  powers  or  iiuthorltles 
exercised  by  reason  of  said  emergency  shall 
cease  to  be  exercised  after  sucli  specified 
date,  except  that  such  termlnatloi  i  shall  not 
affect — 

(A)  any  action  taken  or  procee<llng  pend- 
ing not  finally  concluded  or  dete -mined  on 
such  date; 

(B)  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on 
any  act  committed  prior  to  such  date;   or 

(C)  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured  or 
penalties  that  were  Incurred  prlcr  to  such 
date. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  efter  a  na- 
tional emergency  is  declared,  anc^  not  later 
than  the  end  of  each  six-month  period 
thereafter  that  such  emergency  continues, 
each  House  of  Congress  shall  me<it  to  con- 
sider a  vote  on  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
determine  whether  that  emergency  shaU 
be  terminated. 

(c)  (1)  (A)  A  concurrent  resolution  to  ter- 
minate a  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  shall  be  referred  t)  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may 
be.  One  such  concurrent  resolutlot  shall  be 
reported  out  by  such  committee!  together 
with  Its  recommendations  within  flfteen  cal- 
endar days,  unless  ruch  House  shku  other- 
wise determine  by  the  yeas  and  nayJT^ 

(2)  Any  concurrent  resolution  s^  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  buslneps  of  the 
House  In  question  (in  the  case  of  tfce  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 


between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents) 
and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  calendar 
days  thereafter,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(3)  Such  a  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  other  House  and 
shall  be  reported  out  by  such  committee  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations  vsrlthln  flf- 
teen calendar  days  and  shall  thereupon  be- 
come the  pending  business  of  such  Hoiise 
and  shall  be  voted  upon  within  three  calen- 
dar days,  unless  such  House  shall  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly  ap- 
pointed and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  concurrent  resolution  vrtthln  six  cal- 
endar days  after  the  legislation  Is  referred  to 
the  committee  of  conference.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  rule  In  either  House  concerning  the 
printing  of  conference  reports  In  the  Record 
or  cr^ncernlng  any  delay  In  the  consideration 
of  such  reports,  such  report  shall  be  acted 
on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than  six  calen- 
dar days  after  the  conference  report  Is  filed. 
In  the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree 
within  forty-eight  hours,  they  shall  report 
back  to  their  respective  Houses  In  disagree- 
ment. 

(5)  Paragraphs  (l)-(4)  of  this  subsection, 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  section 
602(b)  of  this  Act  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  niles  of  each  House 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  House 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
subsection;  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  Hoiise  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

TITLE  m  DECLARATIONS  OF^WAR  BY 
CONGRESS 
Sec.  301.  Whenever  Congress  declares  war 
any  provisions  of  law  conferring  powers  and 
authorities  to  be  exercised  during  time  ol 
war  shall  be  effective  from  the  date  of  such 
declaration. 

TTTLB   IV— EXfeBCTSE    OP    EMERGENCY 
POWERS  AND  AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  401.  When  the  President  declares  a 
national  emergency  no  powers  or  authorities 
made   available  by  statute  for  use  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency  shaU  be  exercised  un- 
less  and   untU   the   President   specifies   the 
provisions  of  law  xmder  which  he  proposes 
that    he,    or    other    officers   will    act.    Such 
specification  may  be  made  either  In  the  decla- 
ration of  a  national  emergency,  or  by  one  or 
more  contemporaneoiis  or  subsequent  Execu- 
tive orders  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
TITLE     V— ACCOUNTABILITY     AND     RE- 
PORTING     REQUIREMENTS      OF      THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sbc.  501.  (a)  When  the  President  declares 
a  national  emergency,  or  Congress  declares 
war.  the  President  shall  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  a  file  and  Index  of  all  significant 
orders  of  the  President,  including  Executive 
orders  and  proclamations,  and  each  such  Ex- 
ecutive agency  shall  maintain  a  file  and  In- 
dex of  all  rules  and  reg^^latlon8.  Issued  during 
such  emergency  or  war  Issued  pursuant  to 
such  declarations. 

(b)  All  such  significant  orders  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Including  Executive  orders,  and  such 


Tvdea  and  regulations  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  promptly  under  means  to  as- 
sure confidentiality  where  appropriate. 

(c)  When  the  President  declares  a  national 
emergency  or  Congress  declares  war,  the  Pres. 
Ident  shall  transmit  to  Congress,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  three  month 
period  after  such  declaration,  a  report  on 
the  total  expenditures  Incurred  by  the  United 
States  Government  during  such  three-month 
period  which  are  directly  attributable  to  tbo 
exercise  of  powers  and  authorities  conferred 
by  such  declaration.  Not  later  than  tWrty 
days  after  the  termination  of  each  such 
emergency  or  war,  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit a  final  report  on  all  such  expendltiires. 
TITLE   VI— REPEAL    AND   CONTINUATION 

OP  CERTAIN  EMERGENCY  POWER  AND 

OTHER  STATUTES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  349(a)  of  the  fin- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.0. 1481 
(a) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9),  by  strik- 
ing out  ";  or"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (10). 

(b)  Section  2667(b)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3): 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (4);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  aa 
(4)- 

(c)  The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  temporary  con- 
tinuation of  regxilation  of  consumer  credit", 
approved  August  8,  1947  (12  U.S.C.  249).  U 
repealed. 

(d)  Section  5(m)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  (16  U.S.C.  831d(m)) 
Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  1382  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  la 
regard  to  certain  matters  of  personnel  and 
administration,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved February  28,  1948,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e), 
and  (f)  42  (U.S.C.  211b). 

(g)  Section  9  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1742)  Is  repealed. 

(h)  This  section  shall  not  affect— 

(1)  any  action  taken  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing not  finally  concluded  or  determined  at 
the  time  of  repeal; 

(2)  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on  any 
act  conamltted  prior  to  repeal;  or 

(3)  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured  or 
penalties  that  were  Incurred  prior  to  repeal. 

Sec.  e02.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  following  provlslona 
of  law.  the  powers  and  authorities  conferred 
thereby,  and  actions  taken  thereunder: 

(1)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  6, 
1917,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  96(a);  60  US.C. 
App.  5(b)): 

(2)  Section  673  of  tttle  10.  United  States 
Code: 

(3)  Act  of  April  28,  1942  (40  U.S.C.  278b) ; 

(4)  An  act  of  June  30,  1949  (41  UJ3.0. 
252); 

(5)  Section  3477  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  203) : 

(6)  Section  3737  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  15).; 

(b)  Each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  having  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  any  provision  of  law 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(1)  (6)  of  this 
section  shall  make  a  complete  study  and 
Investigation  concerning  that  provision  of 
law  and  make  a  report.  Including  any  rec- 
ommendations and  proposed  revisions  It 
may  have,  to  Its  respective  House  of  Con- 
gress within  two  hundred  emd  seventy  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FLOWERS  (during  the  reading). 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcwn  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  that  reading  of  the  committee 
amendments  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  "one  year"  and  insert 
"two  years". 

Page  2,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  "pursuant 
to  a  statute  authorizing  him  to  declare  a 
national  emergency". 

Page  3,  line  21,  after  "clause  (1)",  Insert 
"or  on  the  date  specified  In  a  proclamation 
by  the  President  terminating  the  emergency 
as  provided  in  clause  (2)". 

Page  6,  strike  all  of  lines  14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 
and  19. 

Page  6,  line  20.  after  "TITLE",  strike  "IV" 
and  Insert  "III". 

Page  6,  line  22,  after  "SEC.",  strike  "401" 
and  Insert  "301".  

Page  7,  line  6,  after  "TITLE",  strike  "V" 
and  insert  "IV". 

Page  7.  line  8.  after  "Sec",  strike  "501" 
and  insert  "401". 

Page  7.  line  12.  after  "each",  strike  "such". 

Page  7,  line  22,  after  "within"  strike 
"thirty"  and  Insert  "ninety",  and  after 
"each"  strike  "three-"  and  insert  "six-". 

Page  7,  line  25,  strike  "three-month"  and 
insert  "six-month". 

Page  8,  line  2,  strike  "thirty"  and  Insert 
"ninety". 

Page  8,  line  5,  after  "TITLE",  strike  "VI" 
and  insert  "V". 

Page  8,  line  8,  after  "Sec.",  strike  "601" 
and  Insert  "501". 

Page  8,  Une  24,  after  "Act  of  1933"  Insert 
"as  amended". 

Page  9,  line  18,  after  "Sec",  strike  "602" 
and  Insert  "502". 

Page  9,  line  22,  strike  "96(a)"  and  Insert 
"95a". 

Page  9,  strike  all  of  line  23. 

Page  9,  line  24,  strike  "(3)"  and  Insert 
"(2)". 

Page  9,  line  25,  strike  "(4)"  and  Insert 
"(3)". 

Page  10,  line  1,  strike  "(5)"  and  Insert 
"(4)". 

Page  10,  line  3,  strike  "(6)"  and  Insert 
"(5)". 

Page  10,  line  4,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
strike  the  period  and  Insert  a  semi-colon. 

Page  10.  after  line  4:  Insert: 

"(6)  PubUc  Law  85-804  (Act  of  Aug.  28, 
1958,  72  Stat.  972;  50  U.S.C.  1431-1436): 

"(7)  Section  2304(a)  (1)  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code; 

"(8)  Sections  3313,  6386(c)  and  8313  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code." 

Page  10,  line  7,  strike  "(1)(6)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


AMXNDMEirr    OITEaED    BT    MB.    MATSTrNAGA 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsttnaca: 
On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  the  sentence  begin- 
ning "At  the  end"; 

And  on  page  6,  Immediately  after  line  15, 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Any  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  In  accordance  with  this  title, 
and  not  otherwise  previously  terminated, 
shall  terminate  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  that  emergency  If,  within  the 
90-day  period  prior  to  each  anniversary  date, 
the  President  does  not  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  no- 
tice stating  that  the  emergency  Is  still  in 
effect." 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  author  of  Public  Law  92-128.  which 
prohibits  the  internment  of  any  U.S. 
resident  under  authority  of  a  national 
emergency,  I  stand  fully  in  support  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  rational  and 
deliberate  review  of  declared  national 
emergencies.  This  is  the  thrust  of  H.R. 
3884  and  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Chairman  Rodino  and 
especially  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  FLOWERS,  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  today.  The  bill 
will  clear  up  tlie  muddled  situation 
which  exists  today  relative  to  the  dura- 
tion of  declared  national  emergencies. 

My  only  concern  about  H.R.  3884  is 
with  its  provision  that  requires  the 
President  to  redeclare  any  national 
emergency  every  year  by  publishing  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  transmitting 
to  Congress  a  notice  stating  that  the 
emergency  is  still  in  effect.  By  failing 
to  provide  for  any  direct  sanction  in  the 
event  that  the  President  fails  to  com- 
ply with  this  notice  provision,  the  bill 
encourages  executive  neglect,  which  may 
well  result  in  frustration  when  Con- 
gress attempts  to  enforce  this  require- 
ment. As  reported.  H.R.  3884  also  fails 
to  state  the  consequences  of  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  publication  and  transmit- 
tal of  notice.  The  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  declared  national  emergency 
continues  is  left  unanswered. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  if 
no  notice  of  a  continuing  national 
emergency  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  printed  in  the  Federal  Register 
in  the  manner  specified  in  the  bill,  the 
emergency  would  automatically  termi- 
nate on  its  next  anniversary  date.  My 
timendment  would  provide  another 
method  by  which  declared  emergencies 
could  be  terminated,  in  addition  to  the 
two  methods  provided  In  the  committee 
bill,  but  only  in  a  technical  sense,  for 
the  President  would  retain  the  power 
to  redeclare  the  emergency  by  a  simple 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmittal  of  notice  to  the  Congress. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted.  Members 
of  Congress,  executive  agencies,  and  the 
public  desiring  information  on  the  status 
of  any  declared  national  emergency,  may 
look  to  a  single  publication,  the  Federal 
Register,  In  the  secure  knowledge  that 
Euiy  declared  emergency  over  a  year  old 
has  been  terminated  if  not  listed  In  this 
pubUcation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
clearly  serve  the  intended  purpose  of 
H.R.  3884,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  I  am  happy  to  shield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  want  to  cut  the  gentleman 
short,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  gentleman's  statement  here. 

I  would  say  from  this  Member's  point 
of  view  it  is  a  highly  acceptable  amend- 
ment. I  think  probably  it  does  add  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  added  to  the  legis- 
lation that  might  not  be  taken  care  of 
quite  as  cleanly  and  as  properly  through 
the  regular  6-month  requirement  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  to  terminate  the 
emergency.  It  would  be  undoubtedly  a 
better  process  to  have,  as  the  gentleman 
suggests  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  Members " 
on  this  side  are  concerned,  we  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  I 
beUeve  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
exercised  keen  insight  into  the  pending 
matter. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  also  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  His  cooperation  as 
minority  floor  manager  has  been  ex- 
cellent and  very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  I  most  gladly  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii.  I 
think  this  self-destruct  provision  of  the 
Matsunaga  amendment  will  add  a  good 
deal  to  the  bill  in  that  emergencies  will 
not  just  go  on  and  on  because  we  are  too 
busy  to  act  upon  them.  It  is  a  very  whole- 
some amendment.  It  will  improve  the 
other  beneficial  portions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and  for 
his  keen  insight.  With  his  support,  I 
know  now  there  is  no  "mission  impos- 
sible." 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  world  should  remember  this  as 
the  Matsunaga  "self-destruct  amend- 
ment." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OnXHED  BT  MB.  DBUTAN 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dbxnan:  Page 
3,  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  Une  IS 
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and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
or 


following 
Con- 
(loncnrrent 


uiless 


"(3)  thirty  calendar  days  elapse 
the  declaration  of  an  emergency 
gress  (A)  has  authorized  by 
resolution  the  extension  of  such  an  emer- 
gency to  a  date  certain,  or  (B)  Is  physically 
unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an  umed  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States." 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
to  decide  here  today  a  very  cru(  ial  ques- 
tion. Are  we  going  to  allow  ;his  vast 
emergency  power  of  the  Presid  ;nt  to  be 
continued  in  the  way  that  it  las  been 
done  over  the  last  40  years?  Tliis  bill  is 
good,  but  it  is  imperfect.  My  am  endment 
simply  states  that  the  President  can  de- 
clare an  emergency,  but  an  eriergency 
in  the  nature  of  things  is  a  short  thing. 
It  is  something  urgent. 

Consequently,  my  amendment  states 
that  after  30  days  this  state  (if  emer- 
gency lapses  unless  the  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution  extends  the  er  lergency 
to  a  date  certain.  That  would  fce  simple 
to  do  at  the  request  of  the  Presii  lent.  We 
are  not  tying  his  hands.  At  tie  same 
time,  we  are  in  control  of  this  ast  res- 
ervoir of  power  that  is  conferred  upon 
the  President. 

My  amendment  also  provides  |that  the 
emergency  can  continue  if  the  ^ongress 
is  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result 
of  an  armed  attack  on  the  Unite  1  States. 
This  once  again  tracks  the  wai  powers 
resolution  where  we  stated  that  tl  le  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Constitution,  under  our 
laws,  has  only  those  powers  thai  we,  the 
Congress,  specifically  confer  upoi  i  him. 

Under  my  amendment  when  we  con- 
fer the  power  to  declare  an  emjrgency, 
we  state  that  this  power  can  be  ekercised 
for  1  month,  and  for  1  month  oily,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  that  30  days  it  termi- 
nates unless  the  Congress,  both  b  Klies,  by 
concurrent  resolution  extend  it.  '  rhls  ob- 
viously gives  us  a  further  way  of  jrotect- 
Ing  the  country  from  the  misuse  and  the 
abuses  of  the  vast,  inherent  emergency 
powers  of  the  President. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  mprove 
the  bill.  I  think  furthermore  that  this 
amendment  coincides  with  the  original 
intent  of  the  Senate  special  committee. 
Senator  Frank  Chttrch  stated  in  testi- 
mony before  this  subcommitt*  e,  that 
when  they  brought  the  bill  oi  t,  they 
clearly  intended  that  the  emergency 
power  would  exist  only  during  a|specific 
period  of  30  or  45  or  60  days.  It  teas  the 
administration  that  caused  the  Church 
special  committee  to  change  its  v  ew  and 
to  state  that  the  emergency  goes  on  and 
on. 

With  the  amendment  adopted  which 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  fr>m  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsunaca)  ,  I  think  t  lat  the 
dilemma  Is  pointed  up  even  more  s  larply: 
that  we  carmot  wait  for  an  enti:e  year. 
There  ts  no  reason  why  we  should  legis- 
late that  a  whole  year  can  gc 
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—  „  by  In 
which  these  emergency  powers  are  con- 
tinued unless  the  Congress  acts,  or  im- 
less  the  President  takes  afflfmatlve 
action. 

The  proposal  I  am  making,  Mrj  Chair- 
man, tidies  up  this  bill.  It  states  exactly 
what  we,  as  the  Congress,  should  3o  with 
this  vast  emergency  power.  In  all  can- 


dor, we  have  abused  our  powers 


in  this 


area  over  the  past  40  years.  Since  1933 
there  have  t)een  some  480  emergency 
declarations,  all  there  in  the  law.  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  emergency  pow- 
ers in  the  President — as  we  must — we 
must  very  carefully  state  that  he  has 
that  power  for  30  days  and  for  30  days 
only  unless,  by  concurrent  resolution,  we 
seek  an  extension  of  that  iKirticular  state 
of  emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  this  amendment.  It  would  Im- 
prove this  Act.  It  would  reaffirm  the  con- 
gressional powers  without  Inhibiting  the 
powers  of  the  President. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  It  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  we  have 
here  in  the  bill  is  a  perfectly  balanced, 
coordinated  approach  to  a  problem.  If  we 
adopted  the  amendment  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  would  have  us 
do  by  his  amendment,  we  would  be  tilting 
substantially  in  favor  of,  I  think,  enlarg- 
ing the  problem  of  executive  action  while 
not  really  giving  the  Congress  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do. 

Let  us  remember  what  the  bill  provides 
in  section  202(a),  subsection  (1),  "Con- 
gress terminates  the  emergency  by  con- 
current resolution;  or 

(2)  the  President  issues  a  proclamation 
terminating  the  emergency." 

In  addition  thereto,  there  is  a  writ- 
ten-in  proviso  in  the  legislation  that  at 
each  6-month  period  after  the  declara- 
tion of  an  emergency,  the  Congress — that 
is,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate — 
must  vote  on  the  issue  whether  or  not 
to  continue  the  emergency.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  adequate  safeguard  here. 
The  gentleman's  amendment,  I  must 
say,  contemplates  that  the  Congress  will 
not  be  responsible.  I  cannot  find  it  in  my- 
self to  declare  that  for  this  or  any  future 
Congress.  F^irthermore,  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  essential  par- 
allel between  this  resolution  and  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

It  is  not  contemplated  under  any  of 
the  emergency  powers  that  are  conferred 
upon  the  President  through  various 
pieces  of  legislation  that  we  will  be  taken 
into  a  war  and  put  American  men  and 
women  overseas  fighting  a  war,  as  does 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

We  are  talking  about  mostly  technical 
matters.  The  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  either  wipe  the  slate  clean  or 
to  allow  a  process  whereby  the  slate  can 
be  wiped  clean  in  the  future  as  to  these 
declared  emergencies  and  the  powers  ac- 
tivated thereunder. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  us  in  voting 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman said,  and  I  concur  in  his  state- 
ment. I  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Is  It  not  correct,  I  ask^  Chairman, 
that  during  our  he§*irtfsand  our  dis- 
cussions it  wa&,.8tS!ed  that  the  gentle- 


men from  the  other  body,  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  piece  of  legislation  like  this  on  the 
books,  urged  us  not  to  make  any  changes 
in  order  that  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  administration  could  go  far- 
war  1  and  this  bill  could  be  signed? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. A  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in 
the  other  body  on  this  legislation.  We 
worked,  I  think,  hard  and  diligently  on 
it,  and  in  a  large  {>art  we  did  accept  what 
the  other  body  did.  It  was  not  because 
we  were  rubberstamping  the  other  body, 
but  because  it  was  good  work.  The  com- 
promise w£is  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 
For  that  reason,  I  think  we  should  leave 
this  particular  provision  intact. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  unless  there  is  some  real, 
prof oimd  need  for  making  these  changes, 
we  should  leave  the  legislation  the  way  it 
is. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  I  un- 
derstood, by  the  previous  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, whether  or  not  we  have  re- 
ceived Senate  instructions  not  to  tamper 
with  this  legislation.  If  that  is  the  effect 
of  the  discijssion,  I  suppose  it  is  clearly 
not  relevant  to  the  deliberations  of  435 
Members.  But  as  I  see  this  amendment — 
and  I  would  like  tc  'a.ise  this  question 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee— the  apparent  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  determine  whether  an  emer- 
gency under  this  legislation  is  to  exist  for 
1  year  or  30  days.  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant enough  question  with  which  some 
of  us  might  have  a  different  view.  I,  of 
course,  would  be  one  of  those  who  would 
like  to  limit  the  emergency  powers  of  the 
executive  branch  to  as  short  a  time  as  is 
reasonable,  and  30  days  seems  reasonable 
to  me.  I  suppose  that  the  Congress  could, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
pointed  out,  at  any  time  operate  within 
that  1-year  period,  but  I  think  the  burden 
more  properly  in  this  instance  should  rest 
upon  the  executive  branch  in  requesting 
an  emergency  situation  to  exist. 

I  would  say  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
issue  that  has  been  framed  by  our  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  Would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CO^fYERS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FLOV/ERS.  No,  I  would  not  agree 
to  that.  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment contemplates  that  the  Congress 
must  act  within  30  days  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  emergency  powers.  Just  as  the 
gentleman  said,  he  is  apparently  wary 
that  the  Congress  would  not  act  to  termi- 
nate emergency  powers.  There  are  many 
impediments  to  the  Congress  acting  on 
anything  within  a  30-day  period.  For  in- 
stance we  have  just  had  a  30-day  recess 
in  the  month  of  August.  We  have  many 
reasons  why  I  think  we  should  not  tie  the 
administration's  hands  with  this  sort  of 
provision. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  with  me  that  if  we  were  in  a 
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state  of  emergency  and  wished  to  termi- 
nate it  and  we  are  on  a  30-day  recess,  we 
would  probably  be  able  to  rise  to  the 
occasion? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  will  yield 
further,  that  I  would  hope  we  could  rise 
to  the  occasion,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
say  for  sure  we  would.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  say,  nor  could  he. 

I  think  we  are  really  talking  about 
such  a  minor  part  of  this  legislation  that 
the  language  here  takes  care  of  what  the 
gentleman  is  apparently  concerned 
about.  We  are  not  talking  about  extend- 
ing this  thing  ad  infinitum;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  only  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Flowers)  ,  is  not  certain  whether 
the  Congress  in  recess  would  be  able 
to  come  back  to  terminate  an  emergency, 
I  think  that  is  the  best  stated  case  for 
this  amendment  and  the  best  reason  why 
either  of  us  who  support  it  would  offer  it. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  very  interested  in  this  con- 
versation. I  think  this  really  goes  back 
to  our  discussions  concerning  the  War 
Powers  Act.  The  House  was  divided  on 
the  question  in  this  case  here  of  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
should  be  brought  in  upon  the  action  of 
Congress  or  upon  its  Inaction. 

Many  of  us  felt  that  the  inaction  of 
Congress  was  an  inappropriate  way  to 
show  our  displeasure  at  the  pursuit  of 
some  international  adventure  involving 
American  Armed  Forces;  others  felt  that 
was  the  appropriate  way,  because  of  the 
parliamentary  problems  involved,  that 
inaction  was  the  proper  way  to  display 
our  opposition. 

Here  in  the  subcommittee  we  came  to 
this  same  philosophical  split.  We  in  the 
subcommittee  eventually  went  along 
with  the  view  that  it  shoiild  depend  upon 
congressional  action  rather  than  in- 
action, as  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Drinan)  would  suggest. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  question  raised  by  the 
amendment  turns  on  whether  an  emer- 
gency should  be  constituted  within  30 
days  or  within  12  months.  I  think  that 
is  a  reasonable  basis  for  our  position. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  not 
in  any  case  does  it  depend  on  whether 
the  Congress  should  take  action  in  30 
days  or  in  12  months  under  the  present 
bill.  There  is  nothing  that  prevents  us 
from  taking  action. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  realize  that,  but  we 
are  trying  to  define  the  time  period. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 
CXXI 1741— Part  31 


QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXTTT,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  committee  will  resume  its  business 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  think  In  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  us  there  are  adequate 
opportunities  given  to  Congress  to  termi- 
nate a  national  emergency.  Congress  can 
terminate  a  declared  national  emergency 
at  any  point,  in  1  day,  or  in  365  days, 
or  at  any  time  they  desire  to  do  so  by  a 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  to 
terminate  a  national  emergency. 

Congress  is  required  to  review  a  na- 
tional emergency  after  9  months,  and 
It  would  automatically  end  after  a  year 
if  the  Congress  did  not  find  that  It  was 
still  necessary  to  retain  It. 

We  have  passed  the  Matsimaga  amend- 
ment which  puts  extra  pressure  on  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch  to 
justify  an  emergency. 

This  amendment,  however,  that  is  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Drinan)  would  terminate  an 
emergency  30  days  after  It  was  declared 
if  either  or  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
had  not  been  able  to  get  together  to  pass 
a  resolution  supporting  the  emergency. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  Senate  many 
times  is  tied  up  in  filibusters  or  its  tied 
up  on  other  issues  and  we  in  the  House 
also  get  tied  up  on  major  bills  that  we 
are  considering.  Sometimes  we  go  on  re- 
cess. It  is  unrealistic  to  think  we  can  run 
our  Government  in  such  a  way  that  one 
or  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  could  ter- 
minate a  national  emergency  with  ab- 
solutely no  action  whatsoever. 

I  think  the  proposed  amendment  Is  a 
very  dangerous  amendment.  I  think  It 
would  do  an  Injustice  to  the  purpose  we 
have  before  us.  I  would  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  California  spell  out 
why  we  should  have  a  national  emer- 
gency at  all,  where  the  President  uni- 
laterally has  exerted  a  power  to  do  ex- 
traordinary things?  Should  we  not  state 
that  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  when 
he  is  exercising  unspecified  powers? 
Should  we  not  say  that  such  powers 
which  he  assumes,  then,  should  termi- 
nate within  30  days  unless  we,  the  law- 
makers of  the  Nation,  specifically  and 
affirmatively  give  the  President  a  re- 
newal of  that  power? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  In  this 
particular  legislation  we  are  telling  the 
President  that  he  must  designate  those 
powers  that  he  is  going  to  use  imder  a 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency. 
Congress  has  given  the  President  cer- 
tain authority  to  act  under  emergency 
situations,  and  the  President  triggers 
specifically  the  laws  that  this  Congress 
itself  has  passed  on  when  he  declares  a 
national  emergency.  I  know  that  there 
are    other    unspecified   powers    that   a 


President  imder  the  Constitution  can 
trigger,  but  most  of  the  powers  we  are 
involved  with  here  come  out  of  congres- 
sional  acts. 

Unless  there  is  a  positive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  stating  that 
there  is  no  emergency  or  that  they  are 
not  terminating  the  emergency,  I  do  not 
believe  the  act  of  Congress  should  be — 

Mr.  DRINAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  again,  imder  the  6-months  provi- 
sion as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  the  burden 
is  on  us  to  state  that  the  President  should 
not  be  exercising  these  powers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  burden  should  always  be 
on  the  President,  and  my  amendment 
seeks  to  place  it  on  the  President.  It 
states  that  If  he  exercises  these  emer- 
gency, extraordinary,  most  unusual, 
powers,  then  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
terminates  automatically  after  30  days, 
unless  we  in  the  Congress  affirmatively 
extend  them.  But  under  the  6-months 
provision,  if  the  Senate  fails,  and  if  the 
House  passes  it,  then  we  have  no  way  of 
terminating  that  particular  emergency. 
It  could  go  on  for  years  and  years. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California,  We 
can  terminate  any  emergency  at  any 
time  with  a  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  But  In  the  nature  of 
things,  that  puts  the  burden  on  us,  and 
the  burden  should  not  be  on  us.  We  gave, 
and  the  Congress  historically  has  given, 
emergency  powers  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  for  something  imforeseen  and 
unprecedented,  where  the  President  has 
to  act  In  an  imusual  emergency  situ- 
ation. We  have  been  lucky  over  the  last 
40  years  that  Presidents  have  not  very 
often  abused  those  powers,  and  now  Is 
the  hour  of  the  first  curbing  of  this 
emergency  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Flowers,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  basic  problem  here  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  Insists 
on  a  30-day  period,  and  the  bill  has  by 
operation  a  6-months  period  In  which 
the  Congress  has  got  to  act  on  it.  If 
we  want  to  stay  with  the  present  situ- 
ation, which  most  of  us  seem  to  agree 
is  not  a  good  situation,  while  we  have 
in  the  legislation  basically  a  compromise 
position  which  recognizes  the  legislative 
branch's  and  the  executive  branch's  pe- 
culiar problems,  if  we  want  to  give  It 
all  up  In  order  to  try  to  have  this  30-day 
period,  then  that  is  what  we  should  do. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  a 
majority  of  the  Members  here  want  to 
do.  I  think  we  have  a  good  measure 
here,  a  good  measure  that  works  to 
everybody's  advantage,  and  so  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
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a  question,  If  I  could,  to  the  pijoposer  of 
the  amendment.  I  believe  tha|  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  merit  In  the  poiilt  of  view 
that  he  has  expressed  concerning  the 
entire  procedure  of  how  the  emergen- 
cies would  be  terminated.  I  alio  believe 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  merit  iri  the  con- 
cern of  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  at  least  as  far  eis  ttte  30-day 
period  Is  concerned.  I  am  Wondering 
what  the  gentleman's  response  would 
be,  and  also  the  response  of  the  others, 
to,  say,  a  90-day  period,  becau^  we  are 
dealing  with  a  very  extraordinary  power 
given  to  the  Chief  Executive  un^er  states 
of  emergency. 

Under  laws  that  are  presentli^  aroimd, 
there  are  some  pretty  heavy  things  that 
have  come  down.  If  we  read  mem,  we 
would  think  It  was  1984. 1  woulfl  not  say 
any  Chief  Executive  would  Use  these 
powers,  but  they  are  certainly  there,  and 
I  am  just  wondering  if  a  propdsal  of  90 
days,  which  would  seem  to  be  ax  least  to 
me  a  lot  more  reasonable  than]  30  days, 
and  a  lot  more  reasonable  thai^  the  sit- 
uation presently,  might  be  at  least  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment  that  I  know  I  could  support. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman]  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yle  Id  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  30,  60,  or  90  days, 
and  I  would  be  prepared  to  acce  >t  a  sub- 
stitute for  90  days.  I  think  tie  basic 
principle  I  am  fighting  for  is  the  burden 
of  proof  should  be  on  the  President  and 
not  on  the  Congress,  and  if  the  president 
asserts  these  powers  and  he  wants  to 
continue  them  after  a  certain  ierm,  30, 
60,  or  90  days,  the  burden  shoiid  be  on 
him  to  reconvince  the  Congress,!  and  the 
Congress — and  the  Congress  alone — 
should  extend  those  powers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  th^se  com- 
ments, and  I  would  accept  60  or  90  days, 
because  the  burden  of  proof  is  the  es- 
sential thing. 

As  the  gentleman  suggested,  til  ere  have 
been  some  terrible  enactments  that  have 
come  down,  some  400  or  450,  pver  the 
last  30  years,  and  we  have  been  fery  for- 
tunate that  no  President  has  qxplolted 
them.  Congress  has  been  derelict  In  its 
duty  in  not  tidying  up  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  ge  itleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  conmiend  the  ge  ntleman 
from  California  for  suggesting  tjiat  per- 
haps some  compromise  period  mky  make 
good  sense.  I  think  that  a  period  of  12 
months  or  6  months  or  30  days  has  not 
been  cast  in  granite.  I  concede  that  the 
Senate  has  acted. 

But  perhaps  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  would  consider 
eome  possible  form  of  a  60-  oif  90-day 
provision.  I  think  that  unless  w*  do  this 
we  are  extending  a  definition  cf  emer- 
gency to  cover  a  period  of  tlmj  that  I 
think  is  longer  than  It  should  leally  be 
under  these  circumstances  and  as  this 
bill  Is  written. 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  proposal  of  a  longer  pe- 
riod is  far  more  acceptable  than  the 
30-day  period  but  I  regret  I  cannot  ac- 
cept it  on  the  basis  of  principle  as  well 
as  on  timing.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan knows  we  are  not  rubberstamping 
the  Senate.  I  certainly  hope  he  knows 
that.  It  is  not  this  Member's  Intention  to 
do  that. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  balance  in  the 
bill  between  the  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  legislative  branch  and  those 
of  the  executive  branch  with  Its  peculiar 
responsibilities. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
says,  the  reason  this  is  here  is  because  we 
failed  to  act  over  a  long  period.  There 
has  been  no  real  abuse  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  emergency  powers.  Many 
of  the  emergency  powers  that  have  been 
utilized  have  been  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  day-to-day  busi- 
ness of  the  Government.  Those  powers 
have  been  utilized  for  so  long  they  have 
become  ingrained.  They  are  almost  like 
regular  law  instead  of  emergency  powers, 
but  we  want  to  change  this  through  this 
legislation.  But  to  change  the  whole 
thrust  of  it  so  that  we  would  require 
some  aflarmatlve  legislative  action  in 
order  to  continue  the  emergency,  I  just 
could  not  accept  that,  regretfully. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  I  support  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan)  which  would  automatically  ter- 
minate a  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  President  in  30  days  unless 
specifically  extended  by  Congress.  I  am 
gravely  concerned  that  under  this  bill 
In  order  to  abridge  vast  Presidential 
emergency  powers  the  Congress  is  going 
to  be  required  to  act  affirmatively. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  we  en- 
acted the  war  powers  legislation.  In  that 
legislation  we  tried  to  control  the  war- 
making  power  that  we  had  seen  abused. 
We  said  that  if  the  President  starts  his 
own  war.  It  has  got  to  terminate  auto- 
matically after  a  90-day  period. 

That  was  an  Important  provision  be- 
cause sometimes  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  get  Congress  to  act  affirma- 
tively— even  to  stop  abusive  executive 
action.  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  ought 
to  be  put  to  the  affirmative  burden  of 
stopping  an  abuse  of  Executive  emer- 
gency powers.  I  think  instead  that  after 
a  30-  or  90-day  period  the  emergency 
powers  ought  to  terminate  automatically 
unless  Congress  is  persuaded  that  the 
circumstances  warrant  an  extension. 

I  cannot  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  incapable  of  acting  ex- 
peditiously and  promptly  in  a  real 
emergency  when  called  upon  by  the 
President. 

We  do  not  even  know  the  full  extent 
of  the  emergency  powers  the  President 
has.  I  have  not  seen  a  list  of  all  of  them. 


Is  he  allowed  to  have  people  arbitrarily 
arrested?  Can  he  suspend  various  civil 
rights?  If  I  saw  a  complete  list  of  the 
powers  the  President  could  exercise  un- 
der this  bill,  perhaps  I  would  be  less  con- 
cerned. 

In  addition,  there  is  another  problem: 
the  President's  emergency  powers  come 
Into  play  when  the  President  declares  a 
national  emergency.  Yet  this  bill  permits 
the  President  to  declare  a  national  em- 
ergency If  he  finds  It  "essential  to  the 
preservation,  protection  and  defense  of 
the  Constitution  or  to  the  common  de- 
fense, safety,  or  well-being  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  people  of  the  United  States." 
These  are  pretty  vague  and  broad  stand- 
ards for  declaring  a  national  emergency 
and  triggering  vast  Presidential  powers. 
That  Is  why  my  concern  exists. 

When  we  delegate  vast  powers  to  a 
President,  we  ought  to  also  take  into 
accoimt  how  to  protect  the  people  from 
an  abuse  of  those  powers.  Unfortunately 
this  bill  fails  to  do  this  effectively. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  the  gentlewom- 
an knows  that  this  bill  does  not  confer 
the  powers.  Those  were  conferred  by 
other  acts.  And  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  study  and  many 
other  books  and  references  including 
earlier  compUaticms  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  are  at  our  disposal  now 
to  determine  what  emergency  powers 
exist  imder  the  statutes  passed  by  the 
Congress  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  we  have  not  as  members  of 
this  committee  or  Congress  even  re- 
ceived a  list  of  all  the  emergency  pow- 
ers the  President  has  under  the  statute? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  No.  I  disagree  with 
the  gentlewoman.  We  have  had  this  be- 
fore, the  subcommittee  had  that  fully 
before  it,  a  rather  complete  volume 
which  identifies  the  statutes  and  sets 
forth  the  language  of  the  different  pieces 
of  legislation  conferring  these  powers. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  whereby  a  determination 
is  made  of  a  national  emergency  which 
activates  these  powers. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  The  gentleman 
would  surely  agree  that  in  order  to  ter- 
minate a  Presidential  declaration  of 
emergency — assimilng  there  Is  no  real 
emergency — the  bill  requires  the  Con- 
gress to  act  affirmatively  but  that  in  the 
War  Powers  bill  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possible  abuse  of  Presidential  powers 
those  war-making  powers  terminate 
automatically  without  affirmative  Con- 
gressional action. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  This  bill  by  Its  own 
terms  sets  up  the  absolute  requirement 
that  the  Congress  meet  on  the  measure, 
but  on  a  6-month  bsisls. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man answer  this?  Suppose  the  Congress 
In  a  6-month  period  is  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement  about  what  to  do;  the 
emergency  power  persists,  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  If  Congress  does  not 
deny  the  emergency  power,  then  the 
emergency  exists. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Suppose  the  House 
of  Representatives  opposes  the  declara- 
tion of  emergency  and  the  Senate  votes 
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otherwise  and  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  In  conference,  then  what  hap- 
pens— the  emergency  power  persists. 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  That  is  correct;  If 
Congress  falls  to  act.  then  Congress  has 
failed  to  act. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  That  Is  precisely  the 
problem  I  have.  Congress  has  the  bur- 
den of  stopping  a  Presidential  impro- 
priety instead  of  giving  the  President  the 
burden  of  affirmatively  demonstrating 
that  an  emergency  really  exists. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BT  MB.  CONTEBS  AS  A 
StrBSTlTDTE  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFEBED 
BT    MR.    OBINAN 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan). 

The  Clerk  read  as  folows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Contebs  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Dbinan:  Page  3,  strike  out  the  period  at  tbe 
end  of  line  15  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ";  or 

(3)  90  calendar  days  elapse  following  the 
declaration  of  an  emergency  unless  Congress 
(A)  has  authorized  by  concurrent  resolution 
tbe  extension  of  such  an  emergency  to  a 
date  certain,  or  (B)  is  physically  unable  to 
meet  as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack  upon 
the  United  States." 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 

my  hope  that  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers)  will  see  in  his  wisdom  the  va- 
lidity of  the  90 -day  calendar  period  that 
would  require  Congress  to  authorize  such 
a  resolution  if  the  emergency  itself  had 
not  been  terminated  within  that  period 
if  time. 

I  think  this  came  out  of  our  previous 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  John  L.  Burton).  To  me  it 
makes  eminently  good  sense.  I  think  the 
period  of  time  should  not  rest  upon  the 
executive  branch  that  an  emergency 
could  continue  by  definition  and  prefer- 
entially for  a  period  of  1  year  as  proposed 
in  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  Congress  can 
act  at  any  time  that  It  chooses,  but,  by 
definition,  I  think  that  to  extend  an 
emergency  beyond  90  days  Is  stretching 
the  generally  imderstood  meaning  of  that 
term. 

For  those  reasons,  I  Join  with  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  think  that  this  would 
be  a  more  reasonable  and  more  practical 
resolution  of  what  Is  generally  a  discus- 
sion around  the  definition  of  emergency. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
consider  this  substitute  amendment  and 
I  would  yield  to  the  original  maker  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  ,  to  seek  his 
support. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers). 
I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. It  is  eminently  more  sensible  than 
wie  original,  but  it  still  bears  the  same 
basic  fault  that  the  original  did.  It  de- 


stroys the  finely  tuned  balance  that  Is 
in  the  original  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  his  remarks. 
I  think  that  while  it  is  somewhat  better 
than  the  original,  the  same  major  objec- 
tions are  present  in  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  a  no  vote  on  the  substitute  and  on 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan)  . 

The  question  is  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Drinan)  there 
were — ayes  17;  noes  36. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Drinan)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BT    MB.    DRINAN 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dbinan:  Page 
2,  line  22,  Insert  Immediately  after  the  period 
the  following: 

"The  President  shall  issue  such  a  procla- 
mation pursuant  only  to:  (1)  a  declaration 
of  war;  (2)  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States;  Its  territories  or  possessions,  or  its 
Eu-med  forces;  or  (3)  the  prior  enactment  of 
a  Joint  resolution  specifically  authorizing  the 
President  to  Issue  such  proclamation.  The 
President  In  every  possible  Instance  shall 
seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Congress  and 
provide  Congress  with  all  pertinent  Informa- 
tion before  proclaiming  the  existence  of  a 
national  emergency.  After  such  proclama- 
tion has  oeen  Issued,  the  President  shall 
consult  regularly  with  Congress  untU  the 
national   emergency  has  been   terminated." 

Mr.  DRINAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  H.R. 
3884  there  is  no  standard  really,  what- 
soever, when  and  why  the  President  can 
proclaim  a  national  emergency.  Section 
201  states  simply  that  the  President  may 
do  this  when  he  finds  that  such  a  procla- 
mation of  a  national  emergency  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  "preservation,  protection  and 
defense  of  the  Constitution  or  to  the 
common  defense,  safety,  or  well-being  of 
the  territory  or  people  of  the  United 
States." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
clear  that  the  Congress  was  given  the 
lawmaking  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  whatever  right  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  declare  an  emergency  should 
be  spelled  out  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Though  the  last  40  years. 


the  Congress  has  been  very  careless  and 
dereUct  in  not  doing  this.  I  think  that 
today  in  this  bill  we  should  specify  three 
areas,  and  three  areas  alone,  in  which 
the  President  can  proclaim  an  emer- 
gency. Obviously,  when  there  is  a  decla- 
ration of  war;  second,  when  there  is 
an  attack  upon  the  United  States  or 
its  territories  or  Its  armed  forces:  and 
third,  when  the  Congress  by  prior  enact- 
ment of  a  joint  resolution  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  issue  such 
proclamation. 

In  each  case,  once  again  tracking  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent in  every  possible  instance,  accord- 
ing to  my  amendment,  shall  seek  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  Congress  and  shall 
provide  Congress  with  all  pertinent  in- 
formation before  proclaiming  the  exist- 
ence of  a  national  emergency. 

After  the  emergency  has  been  pro- 
claimed, the  President  shall  consult  regu- 
larly the  Congress  imtll  the  national 
emergency  has  been  terminated. 

The  key  word  in  the  language  of  my 
amendment  is  "consult."  Why  should  we 
in  the  Congress  allow  the  President  uni- 
laterally to  proclaim  an  emergency  and 
imllaterally  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  said  emergency?  That  is  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  power  clearly  placed  in  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  I  would 
urge,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
adopt  as  an  amendment  to  this  particu- 
lar bill  today  this  clearly  defined,  ex- 
plicitly spelled-out  set  of  reasons  why  the 
President  in  certain  limited  unusual  cir- 
cumstances may  in  fact  declare  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  I  am  even  in  much 
stronger  opposition  than  I  was  in  the 
previous  instance.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  attempt,  it  appears,  to 
derogate  the  power  of  the  President  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  attempt  to  define  within  a  very, 
very  narrow  scope  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  a  national  emergency. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  it  be  done  only  pursuant  to  a 
declaration  of  war  or  an  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  which  we  would  have  to 
assume  would  be  a  prelude  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  a  prior  enactment  of  a 
joint  resolution.  In  other  words,  the  leg- 
islative branch  would  be  required  to  pass 
a  joint  resolution  directing  the  President 
to  so  declare  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
what  the  principal  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers of  the  branches  of  Government  under 
our  Constitution  envisions.  It  envisions 
that  the  Executive  has  some  very  peculiar 
responsibilities  as  does  the  legislative 
branch.  We  do  not  govern  by  legislative 
flat  in  this  country.  We  are  not  a  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  there 
would  be  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
this  bill  would  be  enacted  into  law  should 
this  amendment  be  adopted.  It  would 
completely  destroy  the  balance,  as  I  said 
previously,  that  exists  in  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  andia  multi 
tude  of  other  reasons  I  strongly  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  est  word, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this;  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
completely  take  away  from  the  president 
the  flexibility  of  acting  in  tlme$  of  crtsis 
on  an  emergency.  I  think  there(  was  one 
particular  emergency  that  was  j  declared 
by  a  very  well  known  President  it  an  Im- 
portant time,  and  that  was  President 
Roosevelt's  declaration  of  thel  banking 
holiday.  If  that  had  been  triggered  by 
congressional  debate  and  it  re<|uired  30 
days  or  so  of  debate  before  it  jcould  be 
put  into  eCfect,  all  of  the  good  tljat  could 
have  been  done  would  have  be^n  wiped 
out  and  the  whole  thing  would  have  gone 
down  the  tube  before  we  had  evar  begim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Important  that  we 
give  our  President  some  flexibiity  from 
time  to  time.  This  bill  gives  the  Congress 
the  right  to  wipe  out  those  emergencies 
on  a  moment's  notice  if  we  decide  it  Is 
in  the  best  interest  to  do  so.  But  let  us 
at  least  leave  the  President  me  con- 
stitutional authority  he  has  Xa  protect 
this  coimtry  in  times  of  need.      1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairmarl,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  qf  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  final  participation 
In  this  debate  revolves  around  tjie  ques- 
tion: What  happens  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  vetoes  the  congres- 
sional termination  of  the  emergency 
power?  Is  that  contemplatable  w  thin  the 
purview  of  this  legislation? 

I  direct  the  question  to  the  CI  lalrman. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  tht  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
advice  of  counsel  we  have  researched 
that  thoroughly.  A  concurrent  r«  solution 
would  not  require  Presidential  s:  gnature 
or  acceptance. 

It  would  be  an  impossibility  that  It 
would  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  So  there  wou^d  be  no 
way  that  the  President  could  Ifaterfere 
with   the  Congress? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  DrinanK 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  lule.  the 
Committee  rises. 

AccordlngOy  the  Committee  rcse;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  IIcFall) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  R  )ncalio. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  thje  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  Reported 
that  the  Committee  having  hai  under 
consideration  the  bill  'H.R.  3884)  to  ter- 
minate certain  authorities  with]  respect 
to  national  emergencies  still  in  eflect,  and 
to  provide  for  orderly  implem*  ntatlon 
and  termination  of  future  national 
emergencies,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 524,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  ^opted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


The  3PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  wtis  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  388,  nays  5, 
not  voting  40,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  494] 
YEAS — 388 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  El. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoLn 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Biaggi 
Blngbam 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brad  em  as 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cbapp«U 


Chisbolm 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  Dl. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Con  Ian 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D 'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erienbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Qlnn 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
He'.stoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUlis 
Hlnshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagomaraino 
Latta 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Flthlan. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Ms.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 


Leggett 

Oberstar 

SkubltB 

Lehman 

Obey 

Slack 

Lent 

O'Brien 

Smith.  Iowa 

Levltas 

O'Hara 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Litton 

ONeUl 

Snyder 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Ottinger 

Spellman 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Passman 

Spence 

Long,  La. 

Patman,  Tex. 

Staggers 

Lott 

Patterson, 

Stanton, 

Lujan 

Calif. 

J.  WUliam 

McCloskey 

Pattlson,  N.Y 

Stanton, 

McCollister 

Perkins 

James  V. 

McDade 

Pettis 

Stark 

McDonald 

Pickle 

Steed 

McFall 

Pike 

Steeman 

McHugh 

Poage 

Steiger,  Aria. 

McKlnney 

Pr  easier 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Macdonald 

Preyer 

Stephens 

Madden 

Price 

Stokes 

Madigan 

Quie 

Stratton 

Magulre 

Qulllen 

Studds 

Mahon 

RaUsback 

Sullivan 

Mann 

Randall 

Symington 

Martin 

Rangel 

Symms 

Matsunaga 

Rees 

Talcott 

Mazzoli 

Regula 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Meeds 

Reuss 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Mel  Cher 

Rhodes 

Teague 

Metcalfe 

Richmond 

Thone 

Meyner 

Rinaldo 

Thornton 

Mezvinsky 

Roberts 

Traxler 

Michel 

Robinson 

Treen 

Mlkva 

Rodlno 

Tsongas 

Mil  ford 

Rogers 

Udall 

MUler,  Calif. 

Roncallo 

Ullman 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rooney 

Vander  Jagt 

Mills 

Rose 

Vander  Veen 

Mineta 

Rosenthal 

Vanlk 

Mlnlsh 

Rostenkowskl 

Vigor!  to 

Mink 

Roush 

Waggonner 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Rousselot 

Wampler 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Waxman 

Moakley 

Runnels 

Weaver 

Moffett 

Ruppe 

Whalen 

MoUohan 

Russo 

White 

Montgomery 

Ryan 

Whltehurst 

Moore 

St  Germain 

Whltten 

Moorhead, 

Santini 

Wiggins 

Calif. 

Sarasln 

Wilson.  Bob 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sarbanes 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Morgan 

Satterfleld 

Winn 

Mosher 

Scheuer 

Wirth 

Mottl 

Schneebell 

Wolff 

Murphy,  m. 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Schulze 

Wydler 

Murtha 

Sebellus 

Wylie 

Myers,  Ind. 

Seiberling 

Yates 

Myers,  Pa. 

Sharp 

Yatron 

Natcher 

Shipiey 

Young,  Fla. 

Neal 

Shriver 

Young,  Ga. 

Nichols 

Shuster 

Young.  Tex. 

Nix 

Sikes 

Zablocki 

Nolan 

Simon 

Zeferettl 

Nowak 

Sisk 

NAYS— 5 

Conyers 

Drlnan 

Moss 

Dellums 

Holtzman 

NOT  VOriNO— 40                                     1 

Blester 

Hubert 

Pepper 

Burke.  Fla. 

Howard 

Peyser 

Clausen. 

Hungate 

Prltchard 

DonH. 

Jarman 

Rlegle 

Derwinski 

Jordan 

Risenhoover 

Dickinson 

Landr\im 

Roe 

Dlggs 

Long,  Md. 

Solarz 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McClory 

Stuckey 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McCormack 

Thompson 

Fary 

McEwen 

Van  Deerlln 

Flthlan 

McKay 

Walsh 

Forsythe 

Mathls 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Praser 

Nedzl 

Young,  Alaska 

Hamilton 

Patten.  N.J. 

September  U,  1975 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  amd  extend  his  re- 
marks.)      

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  announce  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  There  will  be  a 
Friday  session,  and  the  items  that  we 
will  have  before  the  House  are: 

H.R.  8800,  electric  vehicles,  and  we  will 
also  have  H.R.  8674,  metric  conversion. 

Those  are  the  two  items  that  are  left 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  light  program,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House,  when 
it  adjourns  today,  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts could  tell  us  whether  there  is  any 
particular  reason  why  we  could  not  con- 
tinue with  other  legislation  today.  It  is 
only  a  little  bit  after  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  Rules  Committee  is  meeting  on 
these  two  items  at  the  present  time  and 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  committee 
that  they  would  be  reporting  them  out. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  imagine  they  could 
be  called  up  by  unanimous  consent  if  the 
gentleman  would  ask  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  would  certainly  agree. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  One  of  the  bills  under 
consideration  is  the  metric  system  bill 
which  has  been  around  for  a  long  time. 
I  have  been  in  favor  of  it  ever  since  it  has 
been  introduced  but  there  is  some  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  electric  car  blU  Is  also  contro'- 
verslal?  Is  it  likely  to  take  aU  day  to- 
morrow? 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  think  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  announced  before  we  went 
home  that  we  would  meet  Friday  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  took  off  the 
energy  bill  this  week  pending  what  is 
going  to  happen  on  the  question  of  the 
veto  we  will  be  able  to  complete  our  work 
tomorrow.  We  want  to  meet  tomorrow 
early  because  so  many  of  the  Members 
have  made  plans.  I  think  in  fairness  to 
the  House  this  would  get  the  Members 
out  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
leadership  considered  the  possibility  of 
canceling  the  numerous  recesses  sched- 
uled between  now  and  Thanksgiving  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  just  suggested, 
that  is  that  this  Congress  do  something 
for  a  change? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  try  to  meet  the  will 
of  the  Congress.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  came  up  with  a  very  definite  plan, 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  earlier  in  the  year,  and  we  always 
respond  to  the  will  of  the  Congress.  Any 
time  the  majority  wants  to  change  that 
they  have  the  right  to  change  It. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

I  look  forward  to  being  here  with  the 
gentleman  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ABUSES  IN  THE  TAX  CODE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, tax  experts  documented  what  all 
of  us  have  known  for  quite  some  time: 
The  present  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
glutted  with  tax  shelters  and  other  in- 
tricate loopholes  which  allow  wealthy  In- 
dividuals to  escape  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  For  Instance,  through  clever 
manipulation  of  the  tax  code,  an  execu- 
tive with  an  income  of  $448,000,  by  de- 
claring paper  losses  incurred  within  a  3- 
day  period,  ended  up  paying  only  $1,200 
in  taxes.  That  is  an  effective  tax  rate  of 
under  one  quarter  of  1  percent.  Tax 
shelters  clearly  benefit  only  those  in  tax 
rates  of  50  percent  or  above.  Our  Treas- 
ury simply  cannot  afford  this  revenue 
loss.  I  believe  that  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  end  these  kinds  of  tax  shelters. 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  this  prog- 
ress in  tax  reform,  I  believe  that  Chair- 
man Al  Ullman  should  expand  his  In- 
vestigations into  the  extravagant  abuse 
of  the  business  tax  deduction.  I  have  pre- 
viously criticized  the  abuses  in  the  al- 
lowance of  deductions  for  first  class  air 
and  rail  travel,  but  there  are  many  more 
areas  we  must  explore.  First,  let  me  ex- 
plain :  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  deduction 
of  normal  expenses  In  the  process  of 
conducting  business,  but  we  are  now 
saddled  with  a  tax  code  allowing  business 
deductions  that  boggle  one's  mind.  Let  me 
illustrate.  Corporations  may  lease  private 
residential  luxury  apartments  for  their 


executives.  Why?  Because  the  main- 
tenance— rent,  to  you  and  me — is  then 
deductible  as  a  business  expense.  What 
an  outrage.  Even  more  galling  is  that 
landlords  of  these  apartments  openly 
advertise  the  tax  benefits  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

As  I  read  the  newspapers  each  morn- 
ing, I  see  these  advertisements.  I  would 
like  to  read  one  of  them  to  you  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  24: 

What  Makes  This  Apartment  Wobth  $2,170 
A  Month? 

A  small,  but  growing  number  of  ranking 
corporate  executives  have  found  significant 
reason  to  establish  private  residential  ac- 
commodations In  New  York  through  the 
convenience  of  a  corporate  lease  at  The  Sov- 
ereign. 

Our  tenant  list  is,  of  course,  our  most  dis- 
cretely respected  trust.  So  we  will  not  name 
names.  However,  if  your  company  should 
care  to  Join  the  well-known  international 
and  publicly  owned  corporations  now  In  resi- 
dence at  The  Sovereign,  we  will  gladly  dis- 
cuss the  refreshing  financial  advantages  with 
you.  Or  perhaps  our  obvious  evidence  of 
prestige  alone  will  suffice  as  reason. 

Ask  yourself:  Is  this  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense?  Certainly, 
there  are  instances  where  a  corporation 
must  rent  an  apartment  in  lieu  of  hotel 
accommodations  for  the  temporary  use 
of  its  personnel.  This  should  be  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.  Instead,  it  is  be- 
coming the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Per- 
haps one  way  to  reduce  this  abuse  is  to 
require  advance  approval  by  the  IRS  be- 
fore a  lease  of  this  kind  is  made  if  it  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  deduction.  In  any  event, 
we  must  end  these  loopholes.  We  then 
may  be  able  to  lower  tax  rates,  and  thus 
reUeve  the  middle-income  taxp>ayer  from 
the  crushing  burden  of  taxes  he  and  she 
now  pays,  and  which  he  and  she  cannot 
dodge  with  tax  shelters. 


THE  FEDERAL  POWER  <X>MMISSION 
HAS  CAUSED  UNDUE  DELAY  IN 
RESEARCIW  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  NATURAL  GAS  NEEDED  TO 
OVERCOME  ACUTE  SHORTAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
McFall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  insert  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  we  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
formed about  the  acute  natural  gas 
shortages  projected  for  the  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  States  this  coming  winter. 
The  shortfall  is  estimated  at  30  percent 
greater  than  last  winter's  shortages.  Fac- 
tories throughout  the  natural  gas  service 
areas  have  already  been  notified  of  cur- 
tailments in  service  which  will  mean  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs  and  productiv- 
ity. Consumers  for  household  uses  are 
even  being  notified  in  some  areas  of  the 
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possible  disruption  in  service,  producing 
undue  hardships  for  families  jthat  have 
natural  gas  fueled  heating!  systems, 
ranges,  clothes  dryers,  and  other  major 
appliances.  I 

Almost  everyone  seems  fully  aware  of 
these  shortages.  The  President  met  per- 
sonally in  recent  days  with  Governors  of 
17  States  concerning  the  shortage.  Regu- 
latory reforms  are  being  prepfired  both 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  administra- 
tion to  bring  more  natural  ga$  into  the 
pipelines,  reforms  supported  b^th  by  the 
businesses  which  need  the  ga4  to  fimc- 
tion,  and  by  the  labor  force  which  needs 
the  gas  to  assure  the  continuity  of  their 
Jobs  and  additional  gas  to  ijoster  tiie 
creation  of  new  jobs.  I  say  "almost  every- 
one" because,  apparenUy,  thJ  Federal 
Power  Commission — the  agency  charged 
with  the  statutory  responsibility  of  as- 
suring sufficient  energy  for  out  national 
needs — has  not  gotten  the  me(ssage.  Its 
Chairman  has  testified  before  Congress 
on  the  shortage;  Its  members  i have  ex- 
pressed concern.  But  these  words  are  not 
consistent  with  their  actions. 
Their  actions  in  recent  days  iihow  this. 
On  Tuesday,  September  2,  jiist  2  days 
ago,  the  PPC  issued  an  order  Regarding 
the  research  and  development  0f  natural 
gas  from  the  Devonian  shales  underlying 
much  of  the  eastern  mountain  I  areas. 

The  best  current  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  producible,  recoverable  natural 
gas  within  the  eastern  shales  l^  285  tril- 
lion cubic  feet.  This  gas  lies  Within  the 
Upper  Devonian  shale  formations  be- 
neath New  York,  Pennsylvanjia,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky.  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ala- 
bama, and  a  small  portion  of 
This  is  a  vast  reserve  area,  fc 
maining  proven  gas  reserves 
tire  United  States  at  the  end  of 
only  237  trillion  cubic  feet.  We, 
before  us  an  opportunity  to  ac 
percent  increase  in  the  Nation  1 
gas  reserves. 

Bringing  the  285  trillion  cut 
eastern  shale  natural  gas  onto  1^ 
provide  enough  gas  to  supply 
trial  needs  of  the  23  industrial 
57  years,  more  than  adequate  tl^e  to  de- 
velop alternative  energy  sources  on  a 
massive  scale.  This,  in  short,  gifes  us  the 
edge  we  need  in  assuring  Industrial 
growth  and  In  finding  enough  immedi- 
ately available  energy  supplies  to  carry 
us  through  the  period  when  we  search  for 
long-range  alternative  soiu"ces. 

The  reason  this  natural  gaa  has  not 
been  fully  developed  Is  becauiie  of  the 
need  to  refine  the  fracturing  techniques 
to  release  the  gas  from  the  shale.  It  is  a 
complicated  process  which  wljl  require 
substantial  research  and  development. 
The  Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Co.  has 
been  working  both  independently  and 
jointly  with  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  test  vari- 
ous techniques  In  recovering  this  natural 
gas.  I 

Against  this  background,  tha  decision 
of  the  FPC  is  all  the  more  puzzling  and 
distressing. 

The  effect  of  the  September  %  FPC  or- 
der Is  unnecessary  delay  of  tUls  entire 
undertaking.  It  is  a  needless  delay.  It 
constitutes  bureaucratic  disnjption  of 
both  jobs  and  productivity.  It  is  blatantly 
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anticonsumer  in  application.  And,  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  callous  examples 
of  bureaucratic  arrogance  to  which  I 
have  been  witness  during  my  service  In 
the  Congress. 

What  makes  this  delay  by  the  FPC  of 
the  proposal  by  the  Columbia  Gas  Trans- 
mission— to  expend  $8.6  million  over  a 
3-year  period  drilling  50  test  wells  into 
the  Devonian  shales  In  four  States — so 
frustrating  Is  that  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  imdertaking.  It  would  appear 
that  only  the  staff  of  the  FPC  desires  a 
hearing  procedure  In  this  case,  where  the 
only  conceivable  issue  is  the  almost  in- 
consequential accounting  treatment  of 
these  expenditures.  No  price  determina- 
tions are  required. 

I  might  say  that  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  a  frequent  and  per- 
sistent foe  of  producers  in  most  proceed- 
ings on  natural  gas,  supports  this  pro- 
posal and  has  communicated  its  support 
to  the  FPC. 

I  might  also  add  that  Columbia  has 
given  formal  assurances  to  the  FPC,  com- 
municated on  June  30,  that  it  will  dis- 
seminate its  results  and  information  to 
independent  producers,  well  service  com- 
panies, and  the  public. 

Despite  the  shortages  and  the  need, 
despite  Columbia's  timely  compliance 
with  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Commission,  despite  the  support  of  the 
administration  and  17  Governors  for  such 
projects,  despite  the  total  lack  of  oppo- 
sition from  outside  parties,  despite  as- 
surances to  independents,  and  despite 
rapidly  growing  Hill  support — including 
a  10-fold  increase  in  the  ERDA  authori- 
zation to  jointly  participate  in  these  en- 
deavors— made  by  the  Senate  before  the 
August  recess,  despite  all  these  things, 
the  Commission  can  only  come  up  with 
an  inordinate  delay. 

Let  me  document  that  delay  by  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  proposal. 

First,  on  May  8  Columbia  Gas  an- 
nounced and  filed  with  the  FPC  a  peti- 
tion for  advance  Commission  approval 
for  accoimting  and  rate  treatment  for 
the  proposed  R.  &  D.  project.  The  plan  Is 
to  drill  50  test  wells  in  four  different  geo- 
graphic locations  over  a  3 -year  period  to 
determine  the  extent  of  producible  natu- 
ral gas  in  the  Devonian  shale  formations 
of  the  Appalachian  Basin,  to  test  new 
methods  of  stimulating  production  by 
fracturing  such  formations,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  wellhead  price  required  to  make 
such  production  commercially  feasible. 

Second,  on  the  same  day.  May  8,  Co- 
lumbia also  proposed  to  ERDA  a  joint 
Government-Industry  program,  costing 
$4.2  minion,  to  imdertake  the  drilling  of 
three  additional  wells  in  West  Virginia  to 
test  massive  hydraulic  fracturing  of  the 
shales.  This  method  Induces  fractures 
and  fissures  to  the  shale  by  applying  very 
fiuid  pressure  to  the  face  of  the  forma- 
tion, forcing  the  strata  apart  and  re- 
leasing the  gas. 

Third,  ERDA,  in  an  expeditious  man- 
ner and  recognizing  the  potential  of  the 
shales  as  a  source  of  much-needed  gas, 
approved  the  joint  cost-sharing  proposal 
on  Jime  19,  within  a  6-week  period. 

Fourth,  the  PPC,  still  considering  Co- 
lumbia's accounting  proposal,  set  the 
matter  down  for  hearing  in  an  order  re- 
leased July  29.  The  New  York  Public 


Service  Conunlssion,  the  only  party  to 
initially  oppose  the  accounting  treat- 
ment, indicated  on  August  4  that  they 
woiUd  now  support  Colimabia's  proposal 
Thus,  since  the  proposal  had  no  opposi- 
tion, Columbia  filed  a  motion  with  the 
FPC  fully  consistent  with  its  rules  to 
terminate  the  proceedings  and  approve 
the  request. 

Last,  on  September  2,  however,  in- 
stead of  disposing  of  the  matter  through 
approval,  the  FPC  set  down  the  proposal 
for  full  hearings,  legal  briefs  and  an 
examiner's  decision  by  November  30. 

As  a  result,  the  Commission  cannot 
take  action  until  yearend — at  the 
earliest. 

In  simi,  while  ERDA  acted  within  6 
weeks,  the  FPC  will  now  require  8  months 
at  the  minimum  to  assess  a  program  es- 
sential to  the  early  resolution  of  the 
natural  gas  shortage  which  affects,  seri- 
ously, all  States  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Appalachian  region. 

The  problem  here  Is  delay.  TTie  Presi- 
dent has  taken  the  lead  on  noting  the 
natural  gas  shortage.  It  Is  no  longer  a 
mjrth.  The  Congress  recognizes  the 
threat  of  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources.  Why  should  the  FPC  act  con- 
trary to  the  desires  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Commis- 
sion to  follow  the  customary  procedure— 
to  reverse  their  decision  to  cause  need- 
less delay — and  to  approve  this  project. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  concern  of  my  colleagues  over  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  delay  in  ex- 
pediting the  Eastern  shale  research  and 
•development  program.  On  June  19  I 
pointed  out  in  the  fioor  debate  on  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill  that  the  eastern 
part  of  Ohio  had  extensive  deposits  of 
Devonian  shale  and  Inquired  whether 
funds  had  been  allotted  for  research  and 
development  of  this  natural  gas  source. 
I  was  informed  that  the  ERDA  bill  had 
allocated  $4  million  for  this  purpose  and 
that  private  interests  were  putting  in  a 
little  over  $8  million.  As  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  has  stated, 
the  Senate  later  approved  additional 
fimds  to  be  matched  by  equal  funds  from 
private  industry. 

The  FPC  action  in  the  Columbia  Gas 
case  has  a  special  relevance  to  Ohio.  In 
Its  May  8  hearing  entitled  "Federal  In- 
volvement In  the  Development  of  East- 
em  Oil  and  Gas  Shale"  the  Conserva- 
tion, Energy,  and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  Government  Operations  re- 
ceived testimony  from  a  Columbia  Gas 
representative.  Of  the  50  wells  planned 
by  Colimibia  for  the  Appalachian  area,  30 
were  slated  for  Ohio. 

In  reviewing  the  FPC  decision  I  find 
that  the  reasons  for  their  judgment  leave 
room  for  doubt.  Also,  the  possibility  of 
expediting  the  case  should  be  considered. 
Accordingly,  I  am  writing  to  the  Com- 
mission for  further  details. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  now  a 
well  accepted  fact  that  Ohio  and  many 
other  Midwestern  and  Eastern  States  are 
going  to  experience  a  devastating  short- 
age of  natural  gas  during  the  coming 
months.  Last  winter  natural  gas  curtail- 
ments to  industrial  and  commercial  users 
in  my  district  reached  an  Intolerable  M 
percent. 
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It  now  is  apparent  that  we  have  only 
seen  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  as  far  as  gas 
shortages  and  curtailments  are  con- 
cerned. The  impact  of  the  expected 
shortage  will  be  disastrous.  Business  and 
industry  will  be  forced  to  find  other  fuel 
sources  or  close  down.  I  sincerely  fear 
that  many  will  be  forced  to  close  their 
doors,  creating  additional  unemployment 
and  putting  a  downward  pressure  on  our 
economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  these  fears 
alone,  as  many  of  my  constituents  have 
expressed  their  concern  as  well.  The 
President  recently  held  an  emergency 
meeting  with  the  Governors  of  17  States 
concerning  the  shortage  and  how  to  over- 
come it.  Business,  labor,  and  people  at 
large  are  calling  for  immediate  action  to 
alleviate  the  expected  shortage. 

The  long  run  answer  to  this  problem 
will  of  course  have  to  be  alternative  fuel 
sources,  as  our  natiu^l  gas  supplies  will 
not  last  forever.  While  we  are  working  to 
develop  these  alternative  fuel  sources  we 
must  utilize  our  existing  supplies  wisely, 
and  move  swiftly  to  develop  methods  of 
tapping  the  natural  gas  reserves  from 
such  sources  as  Devonian  shale,  which 
underlies  much  of  the  Eastern  mountain 
area.  The  estimated  285  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  which  this  shale  contains  will 
be  costly  to  produce,  but  it  could  very 
well  be  the  answer  to  our  immediate 
problems. 

On  May  8,  1975,  Columbia  Gas  filed  a 
plan  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  drill  50  test  wells  in  the  Devonian  shale 
formations.  Even  though  there  is  no  op- 
position to  the  Columbia  Gas  proposal, 
the  PPC  continues  to  delay  the  necessary 
approval.  On  September  2,  the  FPC  de- 
cided to  hold  full  hearings  on  the  plan, 
complete  with  legal  briefs  and  an  exam- 
iner's decision  by  November  30,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unnecessary  delay 
means  that  no  positive  action  can  be 
taken  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Must 
we  wait  for  thousands  of  additional 
workers  to  lose  their  jobs,  or  for  people 
to  suffer  from  the  cold,  before  we  move? 
I  surely  hope  not.  The  natural  gas  short- 
age is  at  the  point  where  further  delay 
could  be  devastating.  It  is  clear — at  least 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker — that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  should  remove  these 
roadblocks  and  approve  this  project  so 
that  we  can  begin  to  solve  our  natural 
gas  problems,  not  compound  them. 
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NA-nONAL  OBLIGATION  TO  OUR 
URBAN  CENTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very 
likely  that  in  a  few  days  New  York  City 
will  default  on  its  debt.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  impact  will  be.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  that  the  default  of  New  York 
will  make  it  Impossible  for  other  cities 
to  finance  their  debts,  and  a  chain  of 
municipal  crises  may  ensue.  Since  com- 
mercial banks  hold  about  half  of  all 
outstanding  municipal  debt,  some  banks 
may  experience  losses  and  a  severe  liquid- 
%  crunch.  Private  investors  wUl  take 
sharp  losses;  they  will  curtail  other  ac- 


tivities and  the  economic  recovery  may 
be  hurt.  The  Municpal  Assistance  Cor- 
poration has  described  the  potential  im- 
pact of  a  default  as  "devastating." 

In  light  of  this  potential  crisis,  It  Is 
important  that  the  Federal  Government 
face  its  responsibilties  squarely.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
maintain  liquidity  and  prevent  a  chain 
of  bank  failures;  Chairman  Bums  has 
assured  us  that  he  will  do  so.  But  it  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  engineer  a  massive  short-term  bailout 
of  New  York,  thereby  postponing  a  de- 
fault that  will  occur  just  as  surely  In 
2  or  3  months. 

Ultimately,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
fiscal  burdens  of  our  large  cities  can- 
not be  borne  by  urban  taxpayers  alone. 
Much  of  the  welfare  burden  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  originated  in  the  pov- 
erty of  the  Deep  South  and  of  Puerto 
Rico.  It  is  a  national  problem,  and  the 
administration  should  recognize  that  it 
must  be  faced  on  a  national  basis. 

Cities  like  New  York,  as  centers  of 
communication,  commerce  and  finance, 
provide  services  from  which  everyone 
benefits.  Certainly,  the  administration 
of  New  York  must  be  reformed.  But  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  must  also  begin  to 
share  a  greater  burden  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  urban  centers. 

Congress  has  an  important  role  to  play 
in  the  forthcoming  urban  debate,  and 
that  role  begins  with  consultation.  The 
administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  bring  their  plan  for  salvaging 
New  York  and  oiu*  other  beleaguered 
cities  to  the  Hill.  If  they  have  no  such 
plan,  they  should  begin  at  once  to  develop 
one.  Time  is  very,  very  short. 


TURNER'S    HARDWARE     OBSERVES 
CENTENNIAL   OP   PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  14th  District  of 
California,  a  State  that  is  observing  its 
125th  year,  I  rise  today  to  offer  recogni- 
tion of  a  San  Joaquin  Valley  firm  which 
has  shared  my  State's  growth  and  prog- 
ress during  the  past  century. 

Founded  in  1875  by  Theodore  Turner 
and  a  partner  in  Modesto,  Calif.,  Turner's 
Hardware  is  older  than  many  of  the 
11  communities  which  it  now  serves — a 
distinction  few  firms  in  my  State  can 
claim. 

Seven  communities  in  my  congressional 
district — Stockton,  Modesto,  Lodl,  Tracy, 
Oakdale,  Escalon,  and  my  hometown  of 
Manteca — are  served  by  Turner's  Hard- 
ware stores. 

In  a  world  of  stiff  business  competition, 
there  is  good  reason  for  Turner's  growth. 
The  firm's  progress  h£is  been  steady  and 
reflective  of  the  firms  commitment  to 
initiate  new  growth  as  it  serves  each  com- 
munity well.  Because  of  a  century  of 
sound  customer  and  community  commit- 
ment. Turner's  Hardware  and  its  thou- 
sands of  patrons  can  look  forward  to  a 
bright  future  backed  by  100  years  of  fine 
business  tradition. 

In    further   recognition   of   Turner's 


Hardware,  I  am  glad  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Turner's  president,  Theo- 
dore W.  Grenf ell. 

As  our  Nation  observes  its  Bicentennial, 
I  believe  the  letter  stands  as  testimony 
that  the  American  dream  is  alive,  well, 
and  surely  will  continue. 

The  letter  follows: 

Tdrner's, 
Stockton,  Calif..  July  22,  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  McPaix,    ■ 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  we  begin  our  second  hundred 
years  serving  the  people  of  the  great  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  we  look  back  In  retrospect 
and  with  pride  to  the  bumble  beginnings 
of  our  founder,  Theodore  Turner,  and  the 
hundred  years  of  sustained  growth  and  con- 
tinued success  of  our  company.  The  success 
of  Turner's  seems  to  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
our  American  way  of  life,  especially  on  the 
eve  of  our  Nation's  200th  Anniversary,  since 
it  was  Just  100  years  ago  that  Theodore 
Turner  sold  his  farm  and  went  into  partner- 
ship in  a  Modesto,  California,  hardware  store. 

Because  of  his  early  background  and  his 
great  belief  In  the  American  way  of  Ufe, 
Theodore  Turner's  bardweo-e  store  was  es- 
tablished on  the  foundation  of  honesty, 
quality  merchandise,  conscientious  service, 
fair  prices  and  a  policy  that  dictated  cus- 
tomer satisfaction.  Through  these  basic  poli- 
cies, his  company  established  prestige  in  its 
field  that  is  distinctly  outstanding  even  to 
this  day.  Having  weathered  two  world  wars, 
a  depression  and  many  other  critical  times, 
the  foundation  of  Turner's  company  pwli- 
cies  have  always  remained  solid. 

Today,  100  years  from  its  founding,  the  be- 
liefs, traditions,  and  policies  that  Theodore 
Ttirner  established  are  still  being  carried  on 
by  the  third  generation  of  his  family.  From 
the  original  store  this  "Old  Style"  concept 
has  led  to  a  unique  group  of  eleven  stores 
that  still  retain  the  best  of  yesteryear,  and 
the  modem  concepts  of  tomorrow's  merchan- 
dising. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  Turner's  will  be 
striving  for  even  greater  success  In  its  sec- 
ond hundred  years. 

As  an  American  family  tradition,  and  feel- 
ing great  pride  In  our  humble  beginnings 
and  100  years  of  successful  growth.  Turner's 
would  like  to  share  its  birthday  cake  with 
an  even  greater  birthday,  the  200th  Anni- 
versary of  our  Nation! 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  W.  Orejtpell, 

President. 


ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN  TO  THE 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducting  a  measure  that,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  is  unneeded. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
prior  to  the  August  recess  I  introduced 
legislation  that  would  have  insured  that 
women  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy.  On  August  11, 
the  commandant  of  the  Academy  an- 
nounced that,  beginning  with  the  class 
entering  In  1976,  women  would  be  aUowed 
to  enter  the  Academy.  I  commend  the 
commandant  on  his  decision,  though  I 
suspect  it  may  have  been  influenced  by 
my  legislation  and  the  decision  by  the 
House  and  the  other  body  to  insure  that 
women  would  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  other  service  academies. 
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I  was  pleased  by  tiie  numeroiis  requests 
for  cosponsorship  I  received  far  my  leg- 
islation, unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to 
include  all  of  my  colleagues  oi  i  the  bill  I 
reintroduced  immediately  pr  or  to  the 
recess.  Accordingly,  I  am  rei;  itroduclng 
my  legislation  today  so  that  ill  my  col- 
leagues who  asked  to  cosponso;  •  the  legis- 
lation can  be  placed  on  the  puplic  record 
as  supporting  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  Academy. 


DISAPPROVING  HAWKf 
JORDAN 
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as 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temponi.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  SpeakeK  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  10  meml  )ers  of  the 
International  Relations  Coir  mittee 
cosponsors,  a  concurrent  resolution  dis 
approving  the  proposed  $260  railllon  sale 
of  14  Hawk  missile  batteries  Jo  Jordan. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  an  e^ort  begun 
in  July  when  the  administration  first 
notified  Congress  of  its  intention  to  sell  a 
complete  air  defense  system  o  Jordan. 
More  then  130  Members  of  Congress  co- 
sponsored  resolutions  to  blocl  the  sale, 
whereupon  the  Department  of  State 
sought  to  negotiate  a  compromise  with 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan.  That  effort  was 
imsuccessful,  and  on  July  24,  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  favorably 
reported  a  resolution  disappooving  the 
proposed  sale  because  its  excessive  size 
would  tilt  the  balance  of  poorer  in  the 
Middle  East  against  Israel  and  virtually 
guarantee  that  Jordan  would  be  drawn 
into  any  future  conflict. 

Following  that  committee  action,  the 
Department  of  State,  after  consultation 
with  members  of  the  committee,  agreed 
to  temporarily  suspend  the  Bawk  sale 
and  again  seek  to  negotiate  a  com- 
promise. Congress  was  again  in  have  20 
calendar  days  when  it  reconvened  in 
September  to  consider  a  veto  c  f  the  pro- 
posed Hawk  sale. 

On  September  3  the  administration 
notified  Congress  of  its  intention  to  ofifer 
Jordan  the  same  Hawk  missile  package 
which  Congress  objected  to  in]  July.  Ap- 
parently no  compromise  has!  been  ar- 
ranged, despite  Secretary  Kissinger's  re 
cent  visit  to  Jordan  followln 
cessful  conclusion  of  the  nego 
a  new  agreement  in  the  Sina: 

Our  opposition  to  the  Ha 
mains  as  strong  as  ever.  Th 
sale  of  the  most  sophlstica 
f ense  system  in  the  world  Is  j  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  Ismel.  Hawk 
missiles  would  provide  Jordar  with  the 
extensive  and  effective  air  de'ense  sys- 
tem which  Kink  Hussein  hai  cited  as 
the  one  missing  element  in  his  military 
forces  which  kept  him  from  joining  his 
neighboring  Arab  States  in  attacking 
Israel  in  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  war. 
While  we  believe  the  Unit;d  States 
should  continue  to  furnish  arms  to  Jor- 
dan, including  a  more  modeiit  air  de- 
fense system,  this  particular  lale  is  not 
justified. 

In  recent  days  King  Husseii^  has  writ- 
ten personally  to  150  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  threatening  to  turn 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  his  stir  defense 


the  suc- 
lations  on 

sale  re- 
massive 
air  de- 


needs  if  the  proposed  sale  is  objected  to 
by  the  Congress.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  disagreement  is  not  over  the  princi- 
ple of  a  sale  to  Jordan,  but  over  the 
questions  of  amount  and  timing,  it  is 
nard  to  believe  that  King  Hussein  is  as 
willing  as  he  protests  he  is  to  rupture 
the  longstanding  friendly  relations  be- 
tween his  Nation  and  ours  and  bring 
Russian  advisers  and  military  equip- 
ment onto  Jordanian  soil.  But  even  if  his 
threat  is  genuine,  is  this  kind  of  black- 
mail any  proper  basis  for  ou"  Nation's 
foreign  arms  sale  policies?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  and  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  quickly  reject  it. 


U.S.  CANAL  ZONE  TERRITORY: 
AMERICAN  LEGION  SUPPORTS 
LEGISLATION  FOR  NONVOTING 
DELEGATE  IN  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  Record  of  June  5,  1975,  I  announced 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  7425  to  provide 
that  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
Congress.  Since  that  time  this  proposal 
has  received  wide  support  from  various 
parts  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  from  the 
Canal  Zone. 

At  present,  the  Congress  has  three 
Delegates  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  each  from  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Experience  has  shown  the  value  of  such 
representation  in  the  Congress  for  the 
performance  of  its  constitutional  func- 
tions. Experience  has  also  shown  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  have  not  been 
served  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  having 
a  Delegate  in  the  House. 

As  stated  in  my  Jime  5,  1975,  address 
the  Canal  Zone  government  performs 
many  of  the  functions  of  State,  city,  and 
county  governments.  Its  chief  executive 
is  a  Presidentially  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone;  the  head  of  its  judicial 
branch,  a  U.S.  district  judge;  and  its  leg- 
islature is  the  Congress,  which  has  no 
continuously  available  delegate  in  it  to 
assist  in  arriving  at  wisely  reasoned 
decisions. 

At  its  57th  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  15-21,  1975, 
the  American  Legion  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  In 
providing  a  duly  elected  Delegate  from 
the  Canal  Zone. 

The  indicated  resolution  follows: 

The  Panama  Canal — Resolution  No.  344 

Whereas,  HJl.  No.  7425  authorizing  the 
election  of  a  nonvoting  delegate  at  large 
from  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  has  recently  been  Introduced 
In  the  U.S.  Congress:  and 

Whereas,  Four  other  U.S.  territorial  pos- 
sessions, Puerto  Rico,  Washington,  D.C., 
Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  are  rep- 
resented in  the  U.S.  Congress,  but  the  Canal 
Zone,  with  a  land  area  of  347  square  miles, 
many  times  larger  than  any  of  the  other 
territories  and  with  a  population  of  44.198 — 
Including  39,200  U.S.  Citizens — la  not  rep- 
resented; and 

Whereas.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Panaouk 


Canal  the  U.S.  Congress  has  served  as  the 
legislature  for  the  Canal  Zone  and  has  en- 
acted an  extensive  Canal  Zone  Code;  the 
Canal  Zone  government  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form many  functions  of  State,  city  and 
county  governments;  the  executive  branch  ot 
that  government  is  headed  by  a  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  Judicial  branch  by  a  U.S.  District  Judge, 
but  the  legislative  branch,  the  U.S.  Congesii 
has  no  permanent  representative  In  It  from 
the  Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas.  The  Canal  Zone  has  a  strategic 
Importance  much  greater  and  more  vital  than 
either  Alaslca  or  Hawaii,  wlilch  for  many 
years  before  statehood  had  nonvoting  dele- 
gates in  the  Congress;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota.  August  19,  20.  21,  1975  that  Tlie 
American  Legion  endorse  and  support  B.SL. 
No.  7425  and  urge  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  take  prompt  action  In  order  to 
enact  this  bill  Into  law  so  that  the  Canal 
Zone  may  be  provided  with  a  duly  elected 
delegate  to  assist  the  Congress  in  arriving  at 
decisions  of  the  many  problems  in  that  re- 
gion that  require  legislative  supervision;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Adjutant  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  GEN. 
EARL  E.  ANDERSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  es- 
sence of  the  American  work  ethic  is  that 
any  boy  may  advance  by  merit  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land.  The  poet,  Jo- 
seph G.  Holland,  expressed  it  this  way: 
Heaven  Is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  Its  summit  round  by  round. 

No  American  ever  built  his  ladder 
more  carefully  than  Marine  Corps  Gen. 
Earl  E.  Anderson.  Beginning  with  World 
War  n,  he  was  involved  In  every  mili- 
tary adventure  fostered  by  his  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  four  decades.  His 
was  a  career  of  action.  Every  round  of 
his  ladder  was  carved  out  in  the  heat 
of  conflict,  fashioned  with  superior  skill 
and  workmanship,  attested  by  military 
citations,  medals,  honors. 

Within  the  current  year,  he  was  one 
step  from  the  top.  The  Commandant  of 
the  Marines  was  about  to  retire.  General 
Anderson  had  been  chosen  for  the  post 
by  the  majority  of  his  fellow  oflBcers 
who  were  familiar  with  his  record.  Ulti- 
mate authority,  whether  civilian  or  mili- 
tary, refused  to  reward  proven  merit.  Was 
there  a  political  debt  to  be  paid?  We  do 
not  know,  but  politically  motivated  ap- 
pointment to  high  places  has  too  often 
tarnished  the  old  work  ethic.  One  result 
has  been  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
Government. 

A  number  of  Influential  newspapers 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case 
have  commented  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. I  append  several  and  ask  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Dominion  Post,  May  7.  19761 
Nothing  Will  Chakge  the  Anderson  Recob* 

Earl  E.  Anderson  Is  leaving  the  Marine 
Corps  under  less  than  happy  circumstances, 
but  those  circumstances  hardly  detract  from 
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gn  outstanding   career   by    an   outstanding 

man. 

Anderson  is  a  Morgantown  native  and 
1940  West  Virginia  University  graduate  who 
rose  through  the  Corps  to  become  the  young- 
est full  general  in  its  history.  He  gained 
academic  and  military  honors  at  the  Univer- 
sity, was  a  Marine  aviator  In  World  War  II 
and'  served  in  Vietnam  and  as  commander 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Marine  Force  before  be- 
coming assistant  commandant  In  1972. 

Anderson  was  In  line  to  succeed  General 
Robert  Cushman  as  Marine  commandant 
next  year  and  had  Cushman's  backing  for 
the  top  Job.  But  as  the  wire  reports  from 
Washington  noted,  "Jockeying  by  Marine 
factions  always  has  been  prevalent  before 
a  new  commandant  Is  named.  This  year  It 
was  marked  by  special  bitterness,  In  part  be- 
cause of  a  rivalry  between  Marine  aviators 
and  ground  officers."  Anderson  would  have 
been  the  first  Marine  aviator  to  reach  the 
top. 

A  week  ago  President  Ford  accepted  the 
advice  of  his  secretary  of  defciise  and  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  and  chose  another  man 
to  succeed  Cushman.  With  that  rebuff,  Cush- 
man asked  for  early  retirement,  and  Ander- 
son filed  a  similar  request. 

Anderson  has  always  known  of  course,  that 
these  are  the  rules  by  which  the  game  is 
played  at  the  top.  and  he  probably  accepts 
the  outcome  with  more  grace  than  many  of 
his  friends  would.  But,  as  we  noted  before, 
none  of  this  detracts  from  the  outstanding 
record  of  Earl  Anderson  or  the  honor  he  has 
brought  to  his  home  town,  the  University 
and  his  state. 

(From  the  Martlnsburg    (W.   Va.)    Journal, 
June  5,  197S1 
General  Anderson   RETniiNG 

The  highest-ranking  general  to  come  from 
the  state  of  West  Virginia,  General  Earl  A. 
Anderson,  of  Morgantown,  Is  about  to  retire 
from  his  four-star  post  as  assistant  com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

But  for  Intra-mlUtary  politics.  General  An- 
derson would  have  become  commandant  of 
the  Marines.  He  was  recommended  by  the 
present  commandant  and  reportedly  by  50  of 
the  70  present  general  officers  In  the  corps 
but  the  politicians  took  over  and  President 
Ford  Is  reconnmendlng  another  man. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  General 
Anderson  at  the  age  of  52,  four  years  ago, 
became  the  youngest  four-star  general  In 
the  history  of  the  Marine  Corps  and,  In  fact, 
only  the  13  th  man  in  the  200-year  history  of 
the  corps  to  attain  that  rank.  He  Is  also  the 
first  aviation  man  to  be  elevated  to  four 
stars. 

General  Anderson,  a  native  of  Morgantown 
and  graduate  of  West  Virginia  University 
where  he  was  a  star  baseball  player,  also  holds 
a  law  degree  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity with  Order  of  the  Coif  honors. 

West  Virginians  should  be  Justly  proud  of 
this  native  son  who  served  his  nation  well 
through  three  wars  and,  hopefully,  will  re- 
turn to  this  state  to  live. 

[Prom  the  Charleston   (W.  Va.)   DaUy  MaU, 
May  9.  1975] 
Don't  Be  a  Marine  Pilot 

A  native  West  Virginian  has  been  deprived 
of  a  high  honor  to  which  he  was  most  en- 
tiUed  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Gen.  Earl  Anderson  of  Morgantown  has 
submitted  his  resignation  as  assistant  to  the 
commandant  of  the  corps,  as  has  Gen.  Robert 
K.  Cushman,  Jr.,  the  commandant. 

Anderson  was  to  have  succeeded  Cushman 
but  President  Ford  listened  to  his  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Secretary  of  th©  Navy,  and 
nominated  another  officer. 

Why  pass  over  Earl  Anderson? 

He  Is  a  Marine  aviator  and  would  have 
been  the  first  aviator  to  be  commandant. 


Ground  officers  did  not  like  that  prospect; 
named  their  own  man  and  got  him  approved. 
No  doubt  he  will  serve  with  distinction. 

But  so  would  Anderson,  Judged  by  his 
background  of  success  In  everything  he  haa 
done  In  the  corps  since  he  joined  it  as  a 
carrier  pilot  In  World  War  IT.  The  four  stars 
on  bis  shoulders  attest  to  that. 

It  Is  a  sad  ending  to  an  outstanding  career 
and  we  are  certain  Earl  Anderson  didn't 
want  It  to  end  that  way. 

It  is  also  a  warning  to  all  young  men  who 
are  sought  by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  that 
they  had  better  not  be  pilots  if  they  are 
to  aspire  to  the  highest  command  post  In 
the  corps. 

THE    75TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
WORKMEN'S  CIRCLE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  commemorate  today, 
September  4,  as  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Workmen's  Circle.  This  hard-work- 
ing society  has,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  strived  for  the  cause  of  so- 
cial progress  for  its  goal  of  eliminating 
all  forms  of  discrimination  and  political 
inequality.  The  Workmen's  Circle  is  ob- 
serving its  anniversary  from  now 
through  the  November  16  celebration  at 
Lincoln  Center.  I  am  happy  to  introduce 
a  resolution,  together  with  Senator  Javits 
commemorating  1975  as  Workmen's 
Circle  Year  in  honor  of  their  75  years  of 
service. 

H.  Con.  Res. — 

Whereas  the  Workmen's  Circle  has  since 
Its  founding  given  leadership  and  Inspira- 
tion In  the  striving  for  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  discrimination  and  political  In- 
equality, and 

Whereas  It  has  vigorously  and  wholeheart- 
edly participated  In  all  efforts  toward  an 
America  that  will  provide  needed  social  wel- 
fare services,  an  economy  of  full  employ- 
ment, and  a  comfortable  livelihood  for  aU 
Americans, 

Whereas  It  has  Inscribed  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  Americans  the  need  to  pur- 
sue the  cause  of  social  progress  and  live  by 
the  principles  of  mutual  understanding 
among  all  peoples,  and 

Whereas  It  has  set  high  standards  of  cul- 
tural living  and  education  In  Jewish  life  and 
in  the  broader  American  community,  and 

Whereas  this  renowned  fraternal  society 
has  achieved  Its  75th  anniversary  and  still 
continues  to  perform  the  commendable 
tasks  which  have  earned  it  the  esteem  of 
our  community,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring)  that  1975  Is  hereby 
designated  as  "Workmen's  Circle  Anniver- 
sary Year"  and  the  citizens  of  otir  States 
are  urged  to  share  In  the  meaning  and 
spirit  of  this  occasion  and  Join  In  greeting 
The  Workmen's  Circle  on  Its  75th   Jubilee. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN 
AMERICA:  CONTINUING  REAC- 
TION TO  THE  LINOWITZ  REPORT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  tisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  United  States- 
Latin  American  Relations  entitled  "The 
Americas  and  the  Changing  World"  con- 


tinues to  prompt  a  needed  discussion  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  Known  popularly  as  the 
Linowitz  report,  named  for  the  Commis- 
sion's distinguished  Chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Sol  M.  Linowitz.  it  has  gained 
critii-'al  praise  among  U.S.  citizens  con- 
cerned with  Hemisphere  affairs.  Recently 
the  magazine  Intellect  included  an  ar- 
ticle by  Martin  C.  Needier,  director  of 
the  division  of  inter-American  affairs  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  which 
comments  en  the  Linowitz  report.  The 
text  of  the  article  from  the  May-June 
1975  issue  of  Intellect  follows: 
A  HopETDX  Sign  for  United  States-Latin 
American   Relations: 

(By  Martin  C.  Needier) 

Confronted  with  the  news  that  a  commis- 
sion of  distinguished  citizens  has  issued  a 
report  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  Anxerlca. 
tha  average  person  might  well  respond  "So 
what  else  Is  new?"  However,  that  would  be 
a  mistake,  because  the  Linowitz  Report '  Is 
worth  special  note.  The  23  distinguished 
citizens  making  up  the  commission  seem 
at  first  glance  to  be  a  sample  drawn  from 
the  usual  population  of  commission  mem- 
bers— i.e.,  university  presidents,  presidents 
of  corporations,  and  ex-cablnet  members.  A 
closer  glance,  however  shows  that  the  most 
enllghtaned  sector  of  the  American  estab- 
lishment Is  represented — the  admlnlstratlve- 
Intellectual-banking  complex,  as  it  were, 
rather  than  the  military-industrial  complex. 
Commission  style,  the  group  Included  one 
black,  one  woman,  and  one  Puerto  Rlcan, 
although  somebody  forgot  to  Include  a  labor 
leader.  Of  course,  not  many  of  this  distin- 
guished group  actually  participated  in  the 
writing  of  the  report  itself  although  the 
pens  of  Profs.  Samuel  Huntington  and  Har- 
rison Brown  are  discernible  In  the  sections 
dealing  with  their  own  pet  subject. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  report  are  of  three  types.  On©  is  the  sort 
of  unexceptionable  conclusion  that  appears 
In  all  reports,  and  could  Indeed  be  mailn- 
talned  in  stock  to  staple  on  to  such  reports 
as  required — that  there  should  be  more  cul- 
tural exchange,  Improved  education  about 
hemispheric  questions,  greater  sensitivity  to 
Latin  American  points  of  view,  and  so  on. 
However,  this  set  of  recommendations  is 
much  slimmer  than  would  be  its  counterpart 
In  a  typical  commission  report,  and  the  rhet- 
oric of  Pan  Americanism  is  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

In  th©  second  category  are  the  apparently 
bold  recommendations  on  major  current  po- 
litical questions.  This  Is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  Is  played  up  In  newspaper  headlines, 
but  actually  represents  only  a  sUght  antici- 
pation of  the  political  moves  that  everyone 
knows  are  coming  and  that  everyone  Is  ready 
to  accept.  Under  this  rubric,  the  commission 
recommends  that  the  cold  war  with  Cuba  be 
called  off,  and  that  a  new  treaty  be  con- 
cluded with  Panama  eliminating  U.S.  pre- 
rogatives not  absolutely  necessary  for  th© 
functioning  of  the  Canal.  These  come  under 
the  heading  of  what  Max  Weber  refers  to  as 
the  InteUectual's  typical  function — applaud- 
ing what  Is  happening  anyway. 

In  the  third  category  of  the  commission's 
recommendations,  which  are  also  those  which 
wUl  be  lo6t  sight  of  and  misunderstood,  are 
those  which  represent  enlightened  and  sub- 
tle formulations  for  policy  on  difficult  and 
controverted  political  questions.  The  com- 


1  "The  Americas  in  a  Changing  World,"  a 
report  by  the  Commission  on  United  States- 
Latin  American  Relations,  obtainable  from 
the  Center  for  Inter-American  Relations. 
880  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  ($2.00). 
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sales,  but 

by    using 

Tering  easy 

lid   that  the 


mission's  good  sense  and  the  scbhlstlcatlon 
and  Intelligence  of  Its  staff  worlcknd  Its  con- 
sultants' recommendations  are  much  to  be 
commended  here.  On  the  queslion  of  arms 
sales,  the  commission's  recommendation  re- 
flects the  views  only  recently  1  being  pro- 
pounded by  the  most  careful  ktudents  of 
the  problem:  that  the  U.S.  should  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  Latin  American  countries 
what  arms  they  should  or  should  not  have, 
that  Is,  should  not  restrict  arn 
should  not  promote  arms  salt 
high -pressure  tactics  and   by 

credit  terma  and   cut  prices;    ai-_ 

VS.  should  support  arms  limitations  agree- 
ments. [ 

The  recommendations  on  the  equally  knot- 
ty question  of  the  exprc^rlatlpn  of  U.S. 
property  la  likewise  sound.  alSiough  less 
clearly  enunciated — legislation  requiring  au- 
tomatic sanctions  should  be  repealed.  The 
U.S.  cannot  and  should  not  abaadon  Its  ob- 
ligation to  act  on  behalf  of  U(.S.  citizens 
whose  property  Is  expropriated.  However,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  negotiations 
should  be  left  up  to  the  company  involved 
and  the  host  government,  and  tae  U.S.  gov- 
ernment should  abandon  the  ^issumptlon 
that  the  Interests  of  an  Individual  company 
are  necessarily  those  of  the  TJJ3.  ka  a  whole. 
I  would  place  the  forthright  re^mmenda- 
tlon  on  Intervention  in  this  category — there 
should  be  neither  overt  mUltarJ  Interven- 
tion nor  covert  Involvement  la  domestic 
poUUcs.  1 

THE  shutino  bole  or  u.s.  ronEiGif  polict  in 

LATTN    AMERICA 

Every  now  and  again,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  blurring  the  hard  edges  of 


cause  of 
to  appear 
the  com- 
of  human 
standards 
the  Amer- 
have   said 


intellectual  distinctions  in  the 
being  humanitarian  while  trying 
tough  and  pragmatic  surfaces  in 
mission's  report.  The  promotion 
rights  and  economic  aid  to  raise 
of  Uvlng  are  boldly  stated  to  be  In 

lean   national   Interest.    I   would ^ 

that  their  relation  to  the  nation  il  interest 
is  quite  problematic,  but  that  a  lountry  as 
rich  and  powerful  as  the  U.S.  can  a  fford  to  do 
things  because  they  are  right  without  wor- 
rying about  Its  Interests  all  the  tine. 

Still,  most  of  the  time,  the  report's  frank 
ness  and  freedom  from  cant  is  most  refresh 
Ing.  The  1965  intervention  in  thj  Domini- 
can Republic  is  simply  called  "unUateral," 
without  even  a  reference  to  the  flctltlovts 
multilateral  facade  provided  subsequently 
by  the  OAS  and  by  token  contingents  from 
other  countries. 

If  this  is  really  an  "establishment"  prod- 
uct, and  not  Just  the  result  of  «>me  fancy 
footwork  by  the  commission  staffj  then  the 
VS.  foreign  policy  establishment  Qas  shifted 
perceptibly  to  the  left  since  the  bonderous 
days  of  Henry  Wrlston  and  John  f.  McCloy. 
In  fact,  portions  of  the  report  caJfx  be  read 
SB  an  indictment  of  the  previous  generation 
of  foreign  policy  leaders: 

•The  experiences  of  the  Unitet*.  States  over 
the  past  decade,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  contributed  to  the  reallzatlcQ  in  this 
country  that  it  is  neither  appropriate  nor 
feasible  for  the  United  States  to  be  police- 
man or  tutor  everywhere  In  the  world.  A 
lower  profile  has  been  adopted,  and  a  new 
concept  of  the  role  and  power  of  tlie  United 
States  in  world  affairs — one  founded  on  a 
more  realistic  assessment  of  national  In- 
terests— now  characterizes  U.S.  foielgn  pol- 
icy. ... 

"Over  the  past  25  years,  U.S.  pilmacy  in 
Western  affairs  has  been  achieved  at  high 
co«t — contributing  to  inflation,  a  war  orien- 
tation In  industrial  development,  political 
discord,  and  extensive  secrecy  in  govern- 
ment." 

What  are  the  chances  that  the  commis- 
sion's recommendation*  will  be  iniplement 
ed?  There  is  some  room  for  hope.  T'he  pres- 
ent Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-,  American 
Affairs,  William  D.  Rogers,   was  ajmember 


of  the  commission,  resigning  from  it  to  take 
up  his  new  post,  and  in  the  few  policy  state- 
ments he  has  so  far  made  he  has  shown  a 
sensitivity  to  political  complexities  like  that 
of    the    commission's    recommendations    at 
their  best.  The  Secretary  of  State  himself  Is, 
of  course,  not  a  man  frightened  by  political 
complexities   or   Intellectual   subtleties,   but 
thus  far  Henry  Kissinger  has  saved  subtlety 
for  the  Middle  East  and  the  major  commu- 
nist powers,  while  In  Latin  America  he  has 
fallen  back  on  the  crudities  oi  domino  theory 
and  cloak-and-dagger  bumbling,  as   in  the 
case  of  ChUe.  He  is,  however,  aware  of  the 
problem.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that 
Kissinger  was  behind  the  formation  of  the 
Linowitz  Commission,  whose  provenance  Is 
rather  obsciu-e,  to  give  him  a  start  on  the 
re-thinking    of    U.S.    relations    with    Latin 
America.   Kissinger   gave  substance   to   this 
impression    In    meeting    with     commission 
members  on  Dec.  18,  1974,  emerging  to  make 
favorable   remarks   to   the  press   about   the 
commission's  report.  Of  course,  as  I  noted 
above,    some    commission    recommendations 
simply  ratify  current  or  emergent  policy,  so 
that  implementation  raises  no  problems.  The 
more   significant   recommendations,   on   the 
other  hand — those  which  take  sophisticated 
positions  on  complicated  questions,  such  as 
arms  sales,  expropriation  of  business  prop- 
erty,   and   CIA   Intervention — are    likely    to 
come   to  grief,   not   because  of   their   com- 
plexity,   but    because    they    conflict    with 
powerful  bureaucratic  and  private  economic 
Interests. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Unowltz  Commission  will  retain 
their  relevance  as  long  as  the  U.S.  tries  to 
develop  a  Latin  American  policy  that  reflects 
not  only  a  mature  understanding  of  Its  own 
interests,  but  also  a  commitment  to  reason- 
ableness, compassion,  and  realism. 


September  .4,  1975 

the  Nonprofit  Overseas  Development  Council, 
Is  translating  into  "action"  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration's  "rhetoric"  toward  doing  more 
for  the  world's  poorest  nations. 

The  committee,  for  example,  did  not  wait 
for  an  explicit  administration  money  request 
for  a  proposed  multUateral  agricultural  de- 
velopment fund,  but  Instead  voted  $200  mil- 
lion  for  It. 

It  also  decided  to  clamp  down  on  the 
administration's  use  of  food  aid  for  foreign 
"political"  purposes,  by  requiring  for  the  flrgt 
time  that  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  aid  be 
provided  to  the  lowest-Income  countries,  few 
"humanitarian"  reasons. 

If  such  provisions  win  fvai  congressional 
approval,  they  could  help  persuade  poorer 
countries  that  the  United  States  really  ig 
serious  about  their  food  and  other  problems. 

CONSIDEBING  GRAIlf  SAIiE 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE:  H.R. 
9005  IS  "PRECEDENT  SETTING" 
BILL 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker  on  the  day 
that  Congress  began  its  August  recess, 
the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  reported  H.R.  9005,  the  Inter- 
national Development  and  Pood  Act  of 
1975. 

In  subsequent  weeks,  this  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  In  the  press,  most  of 
it  very  favorable. 

One  article  which  I  particularly  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  on 
Wednesday,  August  6. 

Written  by  Richard  Lawrence,  the 
article  points  up  the  precedent-setting 
aspects  of  the  legislation  with  regard  to 
U.S.  agriculture-related  assistance — both 
in  providing  food  to  the  needy  abroad 
and  in  assisting  poor  countries  to  in- 
crease their  own  food  production. 

Because  H.R.  9005  is  expected  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  near 
future,  this  article  should  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members.  For  that  reason  I  am  In- 
cluding it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Precedent- Settino  Bill:   Proposals  To 
Increase  Food  An>  Abroad  Voted 
(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
Washington.— The     House     International 
Relations  Committee  in  a  precedent-setting 
blU,  has  approved  a  string  of  proposals  de- 
signed to  bolster  U.S.  food  aid  abroad. 
The  panel  said  James  Grant,  president  of 


Mr.  Grant,  in  an  Interview,  said  the  House 
committee  action,  taken  last  week  in  an 
overwhelming  voice  vote,  was  especially 
striking  against  the  background  of  the  large 
U.S.  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

His  Implication  was  that  the  administra- 
tion, despite  last  year's  major  food  problema 
abroad,  still  seems  ready  to  sell  off  big 
amounts  of  grain,  without  taking  full  ac- 
count of  the  longer  term  food  needs  of  the 
poorest  countries. 

If  there  are  poor  world  crops  next  year, 
he  warned,  the  world  might  soon  suffer  an- 
other food  crisis.  The  administration,  he  said, 
has  been  "slow  in  taking  substantive  meas- 
ures" to  follow  up  last  fall's  world  food 
conference. 

Also  dissatisfied,  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee  recently  decided  to 
scrap  completely  the  administration's  own 
foreign  aid  bill  and  drafted  its  own  legisla- 
tion. The  administration's  bill,  committee 
sources  said,  was  just  too  "unimaginative." 
Since  Congress  severely  revised  the  aid  pro- 
gram two  years  ago  along  more  "humanl- 
tarlan"  lines,  food  aid  has  become  the  legis- 
lation's biggest  single  focus.  Nearly  half  of 
the  House  committee's  pending  $1.3  bUIlon 
bill  Is  for  food  and  nutrition  programs. 

The  bill  is  unusual  in  other  ways.  It  repre- 
sents the  first  time  the  House  panel  has 
voted  an  economic  aid  measure,  without 
tying  It  to  military  aid.  Now.  the  House  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  for  economic  develc^- 
ment  assistance  entirely  on  Its  own  merits. 
The  vote  on  the  House  floor  could  mark  • 
key  test  of  the  economic  program's  future. 
A  major  proposal  in  the  committee  bill 
would  allocate  the  aid  repayments  of  for- 
eigners for  agricultural  programs  abroad.  It 
is  from  the  repayments  that  $200  million 
would  go  for  the  proposed  $1.25  billion  In- 
ternatlonal  Agricultural  Development  Fund, 
to  which  other  wealthier  nations  would 
contribute. 

The  aid  repayments,  it  Is  estimated,  will 
total  $350  million  this  fiscal  year,  and  $400 
million  next  year. 

The  restriction  placed  by  the  committee 
on  food  aid  for  "political"  purposes,  limiting 
it  to  30  per  cent  of  total  shipments,  could 
force  the  administration  to  pare  back  de- 
liveries to  Korea  and  Chile,  while  boosang 
them  for  other  poorer  nations. 

Other  planks  in  the  bill  would  virtually 
guarantee  1.5  million  tons  a  year  in  food  aid 
grants,  give  a  greater  role  to  land-grant  col- 
leges in  helping  foreign  countries  produce 
more  food,  and  reward  nations  that  use  food 
proceeds  for  agricultural  development. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Stttckbt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  Wednesday,  September  3, 
and  Thursday,  September  4,  on  account 
of  illness  in  the  family. 


September  ^,  1975 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  until  September  13,  on  account 
of  ofBcial  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Brien)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Brien)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:)  " 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Pettis  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Conlan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Oberstar)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Aspin  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Carnet. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Nolan  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  Instances. 

Mr,  MiLFORD. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Sboth  of  Iowa  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PiSHER. 

Mr.  Ahbro. 
Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Neal. 


Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Koch  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  in  six  instances, 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  as  a  national  policy  that  aU  citizens 
have  the  right  to  live  and  work  in  a  barrier- 
free  environment,  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  tomorrow,  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 5, 1975,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECmrVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1672.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  to  improve  grain  Inspection  and 
operations  of  oflBcial  inspection  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1673.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
to  revise  interest  rates  on  certain  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1674.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665];  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1675.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  permission  to  transfer  certain  UjS. -origin 
military  equipment  to  the  Government  of 
Kuwait,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1676.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  review  of  rules 
of  national  securities  exchanges  which  limit 
or  condition  the  ability  of  members  to  effect 
transactions  In  securities  otherwise  than 
on  such  exchanges,  pursuant  to  section  llA 
(c)  (4)  (A)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended  by  the  Securities  Act 
Amendments  of  1975  (89  Stat.  116);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act  [8 
U.S.C.  1254(c)];  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


1678.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  order  siispending  deportation  under  the 
authority  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C. 
1254(c)  ];  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

leirg.  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  flnancial  statements 
of  the  association  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
8S-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Directors.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  bonds  which  may  be  Issued  by  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  692.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  8650.  A 
bill  to  assist  low-income  persons  in  Insulat- 
ing their  homes,  to  facilitate  State  and  local 
adoption  of  energy  conservation  standards 
for  new  buildings,  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
undertake  research  and  to  develop  energy 
conservation  performance  standards.  (Rept. 
No.  94-453).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  693.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  8674.  A  bill  to 
declare  a  national  poUcy  of  converting  to  the 
metric  system  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Metric  Board  to  coordinate 
the  voluntary  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem (Rept.  No.  94-454).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  694.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8800.  A  bill  to 
authorize  In  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  a  Federal  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration 
designed  to  promote  electric  vehicle  tech- 
nologies and  to  demonstrate  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  electric  vehicles  (Rept.  No. 
94-455).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
to  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  9357.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  carrying  out  title  VI 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  9358.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  9359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  description 
of  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  9360.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
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and  Nationality  Act  to  perml 
more  than  two  children;   to 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New 
H.R.  9361.  A  bill  to  establish 
program  which  will  provide 
certain  low-Income  elderly 
help  meet  fuel  cost  Incurred 
holds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of 
HJl.  9362.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  requll'e 
having  agreements  entered 
will   continue  to  make  social 
ments    and    reports    on    a 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  DV  PONT  (for 
Edgar) : 
HJl.  9363.  A  bill  to  terminate 
Bat  Ion  of  the  Tocks  Islands 
ect,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
to   the    Committee    on    Public 
Transportation . 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY   (for 
Bauman,    Mr.    BLOtrxN, 
Clausen,  Mr.  Collins 
Edgak,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
neaeee,  Mr.  Graoison 
Mrs.   Holt.    Mr.    Km.i. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Pressler 
and  Mr.  Tbeen)  r 
HJl.  9364.  A  bill  to  repeal  the 
acted  provisions  authorizing 
salaries  of  Senators  and 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
Ice. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJl.  9365.  A  bill  to  deny  special 
ment  assistance  In  the  case 
ployees  of  educational 
Commltte*  on  Way  and  Means 
By  Mr.  LITTON  (for 
Anntjnzio)  : 
HJl.  9366.   A  bill   to   amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
Ushment  of  formal  procedures 
for  the  selection  of  individual 
returns  for  audit,  to  Inform 
the  reasons  why  their  returns 
for   audit,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meami 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland 
self,  Mr.  Downey  of 
Pattison    of    New 
Hannaford)  : 
HJl.  9367.  A  bill  to  prevent 
tlon    of   nuclear    weapons    by 
transfer  of  certain  nuclear 
materials;  to  the  Joint  Comm 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Ne 
HJl.  9368.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  in  order  tc 
erans  to  45  months  of  educatloq&l 
for  undergraduate  or  any  oth< 
programs   of  education;    to 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     NOLAN     (for 
Magittre,     and    Mr. 
California)  : 
HJl.  9369.  A  bUI   to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Ilml : 
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adoption  of     to  which  farm  losses  can  be  used  to  offset 
Committee     nonfarm  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 
fork:  By  Mr.   OHARA: 

a  fuel  stamp         H.R.  9370.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  special 
stampp  to     $50  payment  which  was  authorized  by  the 
hJDUseholds    to     Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  for  recipients  of 
such  house-      social   security,   railroad   retirement,   or   SSI 
Interstate  and     benefits   shall    be   made    to   any   individual 
whose  entitlement  to  the  requisite  benefit 
(for  March  1975)    Is  established  before  the 
end  of  August  1975,  without  regard  to  when 
the   benefit   check   Involved   Is   actually   Is- 
sued; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   PRICE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob   Wilson)    (by   request)  : 
H.R.  9371.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(d)  (1) 
of    the    Military    Selective    Service    Act    (50 
U.S.C.   App.   456(d)(1))    to   provide   greater 
the  author!-     training  flexibility  for  Reserve  officers  ordered 
Reservoir  ProJ-      to  active  duty  for  training  for  not  more  than 
New  York;      6  months  by  deleting  the  requirement  that 
Works    and      they  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  not  less 
than  3  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
himself,  Mr.     Services. 

Mr.   Don   H.         HJl.   9372    A   bill   to  approve  the  sale  of 
of  Texas,  Bilr.     certain  naval  vessels  and  for  other  purposes; 
]\jBD  of  Ten-     to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Ifr.  Hagedobn,  By  Mr.  RUSSO: 

Mr.   Kemp,         H.R.  9373.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conserva- 
LacoImarsino,  Mr.      tlon  corps  In  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
Robinson,     and  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SIMON : 
H.R.   9374.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  include  products 
produced    from    coal    gasification   and   coal 
liquefaction  which  may  be  lued  as  fuels  un- 
der title  in  In  order  to  encourage  the  devel- 
unemploy-     opment  of  coal  gasification  and  coal  llque- 
certaln  em-     faction;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
to  the      rency  and  Housing. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

BiACGi,  and  Mr.  du  Pont)  : 

HR.  9375.   A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal 

the  Internal     Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  to  extend  the  au- 

the  estab-      thorizatlon   of   appropriations  for  financial 

and  criteria      assistance  for  State  boating  safety  programs 

income   tax     beyond  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 

liidlvlduals  of     poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

^ere  selected      and  Fisheries. 

to   the  By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Asztro. 

and  Mr.  Cotjghlin)  : 
H.R.  9376.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tallgrass  Prairie  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WYDLER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
HoRTON,    Mr.    Anderson    of   Illinois, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
McClosket,  Mr.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California) : 
HJl.  9377.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972; 
to    the   Committee  on  Government   Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.J.   Res.   632.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Mr.  SoLAHz,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
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BoNKXR,   Mr.   Harrington,  Mr.  Nn. 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Ms.  Colldh 
of  Illinois)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   382.   Concurrent  reaolutloa 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Jordan  of 
the  Hawk  missile  system;  to  the  Committer 
on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.    Con.    Res.    383.    Concurrent   resolutloa 
designating  1975  as  Workmen's  Circle  Annl- 
versary  Year;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.   Res.   688.   Resolution   disapproving  ti» 
Federal   pay  comparability  alternative  piaa 
proposed  by  the  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.  Res.  689.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  formally  record  its  en- 
dorsement of  the  United  Nations  Standard 
Minimum  Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Prison- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.  Res.  690.  Resolutloa  commending  the 
city  of  Arcadia.  Calif.,  for  its  participation  in 
the    Sister   City   Program   and   Its   twinning 
with  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  Australia 
on  September  30,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  Res.  691.  Resolution  establishing  a  se- 
lect committee  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S. 
servicemen  missing  in  action  In  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  OHARA  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  9378) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  P.  Elarmo,  which  wu 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXill.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HJl.  8800 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 

On  page  10,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Every  contract  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Buy  American  Act  (41  VS.C. 
10a  through  lOd)  and  contain  the  provision 
required  by  the  Act  for  public  works." 

On  page  17,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  An  applicant  for  a  loan  guarantee 
must  be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States.  A  corporation,  partnership,  or  aaso- 
elation  shall  not  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  it  satisfactorily  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  46  U.S.C.  802  for  determining 
the  United  States  citizenship  of  such  en- 
titles operating  a  vessel  in  the  coastwise 
trade." 

On  page  12,  line  19,  after  "Administrator" 
Insert  "and  to  the  Congress". 
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HON.  DALE  MILF6rD 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  ^  1975 

Mr.  MIT  .FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noticed  an  Increasing  number  of  books. 


periodicals,  newspaper  series,  radio  and 
TV  "special  programs"  demanding  that 
Congress  reinvestigate  the  John  Kennedy 
assassination. 

Also  noted  has  been  an  increasing 
number  of  politicians  seeking  higher  of- 
fice— and  would-be  politicians  seeking 
any  ofllce — that  have  joined  the  chorus 
demanding  a  new  investigation. 

As  one  of  the  Representatives  from 


the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  have  an  intense  Interest  in  thte 
matter.  Dallas  bore  the  brunt  of  inter- 
national criticism — ^much  of  it  viciooJ 
and  vindictive — in  the  aftermath  of  this 
tragic  event.  The  city  was  literally  torn 
apart. 

If  there  is  one  single  shred  of  physical 
evidence  or  one  creditable  eyewitness  or 
one  piece  of  definite,  scientific  evidence 
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to  point  to  an  alternate  conclusion,  from 
that  produced  by  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion, I  would  be  the  first  to  sponsor  a  res- 
olution to  reopen  the  Investigation. 

However,  I  shsU  not  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  the  confidence  of  our  people  to  be 
undermined  and  the  city  of  Dallas  to  be 
torn  up  again  in  order  for  a  few  politi- 
cians to  grab  cheap  headlines  based  on 
sensational  books  and  press  media  prod- 
ucts that  are  designed  to  sell. 

In  many  instances,  the  new  crop  of 
articles  are  being  written  or  broadcast  to 
coincide  with  congressional  investiga- 
tions and  congressional  revelations  of 
past  activities  of  our  intelligence  and  in- 
vestigative agencies.  The  slant  of  the 
articles  infer  an  assumption  that  the  FBI, 
the  CIA,  and  even  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion had  "deliberately  covered  up  or 
ignored  important  evidence"  during  the 
investigation. 

The  usual  patterns  are  for  the  authors 
to  come  up  with  theories  that  can  be 
neither  proven  nor  disproven — a  pheno- 
menon that  can  be  observed  in  any  in- 
vestigation of  any  case.  Another  tactic 
consists  of  coming  up  with  some  sensa- 
tional "Monday  morning  quarterback" 
observation  concerning  activities  that 
the  investigative  bodies  should  have 
done."  Finally,  there  is  the  tactic  of  com- 
ing up  with  some  sensational  sideline 
event,  involving  principals  in  the  assas- 
sination itself.  All  of  these  make  good 
subjects  for  books,  periodicals,  TV  shows, 
and  radio  programs.  None  have  any  sig- 
nificant bearing  on  the  findings  of  the 
Warren  Commission. 

Politicians  and  would-be  politicians 
can  have  a  field  day  responding  to  these 
press  media  products.  They  get  their 
names  before  the  public  as  they  demand 
investigations  or  carry  out  investigations 
and  the  authors  sell  more  of  their  prod- 
ucts because  of  the  politician's  interest. 
One  promotes  the  other.  The  only  loser 
is  the  public  who  needlessly  loses  con- 
fidence in  their  Government  and  its  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted  in  the  Mon- 
day edition  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
September  1,  1975,  that  Senator  Frank 
Church  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  was  going  to  investigate  an 
incident — first  revealed  by  the  Herald — 
concerning  an  alleged  threatening  note 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  delivered  to  a 
Dallas  FBI  agent  several  days  before  the 
assassination. 

The  note  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  assassination,  but  concerned  a 
routine  foUowup  that  the  FBI  was  con- 
ducting on  Oswald's  Russian  immigrant 
wife.  The  FBI  had  apparently  treated 
the  matter  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
In  the  thousands  of  similar  cases  that 
they  handle  each  year,  although  an  in- 
ternal investigation  is  underway  to  check 
for  sure. 

Willie  I  do  not  want  to  cast  aspersions 
on  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  or  his  com- 
Jnittee.  I  find  it  difficult  to  imderstand 
why  they  would  spend  valuable  commit- 
tee time  investigating  only  one  of  thou- 
sands of  these  threatening  notes  that  are 
received  by  the  FBI.  Chairman  Chtjrch 
stated  that  his  committee  was  not  going 
to  get  into  the  assassination  itself;  there- 
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fore,  they  could  only  be  interested  In 
investigating  the  threat  to  an  FBI  agent. 

There  is  a  valid  reason  to  find  out  why 
this  routine  threatening  note  disap- 
peared from  the  FBI  files  in  Dallas,  and 
Director  Clarence  Kelley  has  stated  that 
the  FBI  is  investigating  this  facet  of  the 
case.  I  believe  that  this  Investigation  is 
being  conducted  where  it  belongs,  unless 
at  some  point  it  becomes  evident  that 
there  is  laxity  in  the  FBI  investigation  or 
handling  procedures. 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  Dallas  have 
suggested  that  this  is  another  case  of  a 
politician  grabbing  headlines,  and  they 
point  out  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  mentioned  as  a  possible  Democratic 
nominee  for  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  protect  both 
the  city  of  Dallas  and  the  good  name  of 
my  colleague  from  Idaho,  I  have  today 
notified  the  FBI  that  I  would  like  to  see 
all  material,  memorandums,  and  infor- 
mation concerning  the  events  surround- 
ing the  alleged  threatening  note  written 
by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  I  have  also  asked 
for  detailed  briefings  on  their  procedures 
for  investigating  incidents  of  this  nature. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  I  shall  have  full 
access  to  all  information  on  the  FBI's 
handling  of  this  and  other  cases.  I  fully 
intend  to  review  this  material  with 
studied  interest.  My  key  Interest  will  be 
in  checking  FBI  procedures  and  work 
practices  for  handling  all  situations  of 
this  tsTJe — not  just  a  single  threat  to  an 
FBI  agent  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  wherein  the 
person  making  the  threat  later  became  an 
assassin. 


ENGLAND  MOVES  TOWARD 
DISASTER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eng- 
land is  continuing  its  slide  toward  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  Inflation,  fueled  by 
unreasonable  union  demands,  is  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  26  percent  per  year. 

The  economic  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall  for  England.  The  Labor  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  failed  to  take  effec- 
tive measures  to  check  the  high  rate  of 
inflation.  It  has  bowed  to  union  demands 
rather  than  facing  up  to  economic  reality. 
It  has  kept  right  on  spending  rather 
than  making  needed  cuts  in  government 
expenditures. 

The  failure  of  the  Labor  Government 
to  deal  with  the  inflation  problem  is  forc- 
ing the  value  of  the  pound  to  record 
lows.  It  is  also  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  middle  cIeiss. 

Following  is  an  excellent  article  on  the 
situation  by  columnist  William  Safire: 
Mas.  Thatcher's  SoLn-oatrr 
(By  wmiam  Safire) 

LONDOK. — Envision  the  farsightedness  and 
courage  of  the  government  of  New  York  ap- 
plied to  a  whole  nation:  That's  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

Too  timorous  to  cut  social  services,  too 
poor  to  pay  for  them,  both  governments  face 
the   same   dilemma:    Nobody   believes   they 
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have  the  gumption  to  defy  unions  and 
other  pressure  groups  long  enough  to  set 
their  houses  in  order. 

In  England,  however,  doctrinaire  Social- 
ists have  never  been  so  pleased.  They  have 
found  an  ally— Inflation  of  26  per  cent  per 
year — in  their  effort  to  demolish  the  middle 
class  and  bring  about  the  "classless  society." 

The  situation  Is  this:  Union  demands  have 
kept  the  working  classes  ahead  of  inflation, 
while  people  on  fixed  Incomes — and  people 
with  property  and  savings — have  been  fall- 
ing far  behind.  Result:  a  redUtrlbution  of 
income  by  Inflation's  Robin  Hood  that  would 
not  have  been  possible  even  in  Socialist  Eng- 
land through  the  political  process. 

What  hope  is  there  for  Great  Britain  to 
clamber  back  from  the  precipice  of  unwitting 
Marxism?  Those  of  us  who  respect  and  admire 
the  British — from  whom  we  Inherited  the 
Ideals  of  political  freedom  and  capitalism- 
look  now  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher,  head 
of  the  Conservative  party,  for  a  serioxis  chal- 
lenge to  the  dictatorship  of  the  parliamen- 
tary proletariat. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Thatcher  thinks  of  Britain's 
infidelity  to  the  principles  of  economic  free- 
dom. Just  as  Hamlet  mused  on  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  his  mother : 

O,  that  this  frozen  Welfare  State  would  melt. 

Thaw,  and  resolve  Itself  to  act  anew! 

Or  that  the  me-too  Tories  had  not  Joined 

In  trendy  economics.  John  Maynard  Keynes! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 

It's  been  to  put  a  nation  on  the  dole. 

Fie    on't!    For    shame!     To    let    unseeded 

players 
Grab  center  court:  things  sank  when  "share- 

the-wealth" 
Obsessed  us  nearly.  That  it  should  come  to 

this! 
In  three   decades — nay,   not  so  much,  not 

three — 
Free  enterprise  replaced:   that  was,  to  this. 
High  tragedy  to  a  satire.  So  useful  to  free 

people 
That  we  inspired  great  nations  overseas 
To  copy  our  example.  O,  Adam  Smith  1 
Can't  we  remember?  Now,  Inflation  rages. 
Begun  by  those  who  advertised  this  pitch : 
"Something  for  nothing."  Hark,  two  per  cent 

a  month 
The  cost  of  living  soars — Frailty,  thy  name  is 

Wilson ! — 
He  huffs  and  "draws  the  line";  false  postur- 
ing 
Since    union   bosses   formed   his   source    of 

strength 
And  nourished  him,  for  years.  Now  he  talks 

restraint — 
Too   late;    the   far-left    clique   controls   his 

party 
And  likes  Inflation's  aid;    married  to  class 

struggle. 
Devaluation's  way  is  no  more  like  our  own 
Than  I  to  Edward  Heath.  Observe  the  plan: 
To  mollify  the  middle  class  with  pap 
While  workers'  wages  push  inflation  up; 
Bankruptcy — O,  most  wicked  way  to  strike 
With  such  asperity  pure  Socialism's  hour. 
It  Is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 
But  break,   my   heart — for   Labor's   stUl    In 

power! 


GAO  REPORT  CONFIRMS  BROKEN 
RURAL  PROMISES 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  HI 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  18 
the  General  Accounting  Office  issued  a 
report  to  the  Congress  entiUed  "Some 
Problems  Impeding  Economic  Improve- 
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ment  of  Small-Farm  Operations:  What 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Could 
Do."  And,  In  effect,  the  USDA  said  that 
it  would  do  nothing.  j 

This  study  is  significant  ^nd  persua- 
sive as  It  examines  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  small  family  f aitner.  In  ad- 
dition, the  GAO  report  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  my  Subcommittee  on  Family 
Farms  and  Riaral  Developnjent  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committer  are  Identi- 
cal: The  USDA  has  done  lltUe  to  further 
research  and  extension  service  for  the 
small  farmer.  | 

The  31 -page  report  concludes  that— 
Failure  to  uae   available  technology  and 
efficient  management  practices  effectively  Is 
a  primary  reason  many  small  farmers  have 
lower  volumes  of  farm  sales. 

The  report  further  statei  that  the 
USDA,  through  research  and  extension 
services,  could : 

First.  Identify  farmers  acco-ding  to  re- 
sources, abilities,  educational  back- 
ground, and  willingness  to  iftiprove; 

Second.  Send  Congress  the  results  of  a 
study  determining  costs  and  benefits  of 
Improved  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  small  farmers;     .         [ 

Third.  Study  the  potential  <if  the  small 
farmers'  economic  future,  and  If  promis- 
ing, develop  programs  to  relatt;  and 

Fourth.  Do  forecasting  and  evaluation 
of  the  impact  of  research  and  determme 
ways  to  help  the  small  farmer  benefit. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Long,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  USDA.  in  a  letter  to  the  GAO, 
states  that —  [ 

No  further  action  on  the  OAO  recom- 
mendations would  be  suggested  it  this  time. 

To  ignore  the  plight  of  the  si^iall  family 
farmer  and  to  refuse  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  this  stufly  demon- 
strates that  the  Department  ^f  Agricul- 
ture has  removed  Itself  from  the  area  of 
responsibility  it  was  designed  |to  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  strongly  urged 
Mr.  Long  and  his  colleagues  a ;  USDA  to 
take  a  second  look  and  I  ass  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  ne  in  this 
request.  If  the  basic  mission  (if  agricul- 
tural extension  is  "to  help  people  Iden- 
tify and  solve  their  farm,  home,  and  com- 
munity problems  through  use  c  f  research 
findings  and  USDA  programs,'  it  Is  clear 
to  me  that  the  mission  has  failed. 

Because  the  USDA  does  not  see  the 
small  farmer  as  a  soimd  economic  risk 
It  refuses  to  invest  in  him.  rhere  are 
not  enough  extension  agents  to  assist 
him;  there  are  few  research  programs 
designed  to  meet  his  needs:  Und-grant 
coUege  studies  of  soil  and  climate  con- 
ditions never  reach  his  ears.  Fertilizer 
costs  skyrocket  and  loans  ar;  hard  to 
find. 

The  average  age  of  the  f am  ly  farmer 
today  is  around  53.  The  numb^"  of  farms 
Is  declining  steadily,  while  trie  acreage 
of  existing  farms  is  increasing  If  we  are 
not  very  careful,  we  will  not  have  any 
farmers  to  represent  small -fai  to  opera- 
tions by  the  Tricentennial. 

Small  farmers  control  mu<h  of  the 
land  in  this  country,  but  at  a  ttime  when 
we  need  increased  American  jiroductiv- 
Ity,  we  are  seeing  a  decrease  ii  i  the  pro- 
ductivity and  the  number  of  sm  all  farms 
Research  and  extension  services,  if  more 
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available  to  small  farmers,  could  help 
them  use  their  land  more  efBciently.  If 
that  happens,  the  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  will  Increase  in  the  marketplace, 
and  that  means  that  costs  to  consumers 
go  down. 

The  USDA  must  reexamine  its  policies 
rgeardlng  research  and  extension  serv- 
ices to  the  small  farmer.  Failure  to  do 
so  will  result  in  drastic  consequences 
for  small  farmers  and  consumers  In  this 
country. 
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for  help.  It  Is  a  "terrible  and  awesome" 
situation,  one  whose  long-range  effect  11 
let  go  on,  can  only  be  imagined.      ' 


THE     "TERRIBLE"     STATISTICS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4.  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Voice,  the 
oflQclal  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association,  has  printed 
a  series  of  statistics  on  school  crime 
which  constitutes  a  sharp  challenge  to 
every  concerned  American  and  certain- 
ly to  us  In  Government. 

Under  the  heading,  "Facts  Speak  for 
Themselves,"    the   teachers'   newspaper 
listed  crime  figures  as  reported  at  a  re- 
cent   National    Education    Association 
convention.  Between  1970  and  1973: 
Homicides  went  up  18.5  percent. 
Rapes  went  up  40  percent. 
Robberies  went  up  almost  37  percent. 
Burglaries  went  up  about  12  percent. 
Drug  and  alcohol  offenses  went  up  37.5 
percent. 

And  assaults  on  teachers  increased  77.4 
percent. 

Voice  termed  these  "school  facts  as 
terrible  and  awesome."  I  certainly  agree. 
Our  schools  in  too  many  cases  have  be- 
come places  of  great  danger.  Teachers' 
lives  are  threatened.  Students  in  some 
schools  are  in  daily  peril.  And  what  is  be- 
ing done  about  it?  The  answer  is  very 
little. 

School  disciplinarians  seldom  have 
gotten  the  backing  they  need  to  combat 
the  menace.  Many  times  they  have  found 
themselves  made  villians  in  crime  cases 
on  the  grounds  of  having  violated  some- 
thing called  student  rights.  Police  too 
often  find  their  hands  tied.  The  law  is 
loose.  Indeed,  In  dealing  with  juvenile 
criminals. 

And  still,  year  after  year,  we  see 
school  crime  Increasing  at  a  rate  even 
greater  than  crime  generally.  I  submit 
that  it  is  time  for  decisive  action  in  this 
field.  If  stronger  laws  are  required,  then 
we  had  better  get  busy  devising  them. 
If  the  courts  have  become  too  permis- 
sive, then  this  fact  must  be  brought  to 
public  attention  and  a  demand  gener- 
ated for  changes  in  judicial  attitudes. 

We  cannot  go  on  ignoring  this  problem 
while  more  and  more  schools  are  turned 
by  young  hoodlums  into  the  proverbial 
blackboard  jimgles.  I  know  that  our  edu- 
cation system  has  multiple  difficulties 
these  days  and  that,  in  some  instances, 
teachers  appear  to  be  out  of  line  with 
public  sentiment  in  their  districts,  but  In 
this  crime  matter — assaults  on  teachers 
up  77.4  percent  in  3  years'  time— I  am 
with  them  100  percent  In  their  appeal 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WAR 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 


OF    NEW   TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4.  1975 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i 
would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
"imfinished  business"  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Americans  heralded  the 
end  of  United  States  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  rightfully  so.  But,  in 
the  zealous  enthusiasm  of  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  to  lay  the  experience  to  rest,  a 
terribly  burdened  nimaber  of  American 
families  were  relegated  to  the  back  burn- 
er, so  to  speak.  I  have  In  mind  the  par- 
ents, wives,  and  friends  of  the  still- 
unaccoimted-for  POW's  and  MIA's.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  United  States  has 
acted  in  good  faith  in  this  matter,  abid- 
ing by  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  then 
some.  However,  the  fact  still  remains  Utat 
many  POW's  and  MIA's  remain  unac- 
counted for  more  than  2  years  following 
the  Paris  Accords. 

Given  the  dichotomy  of  philosophy 
between  the  United  States  and  Southeast 
Asia  In  general,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  still  two  viable  alternatives  to 
pursue.  One  way  is  to  support  passage 
of  the  Montgomery  resolution.  House 
Resolution  335,  and  the  second  alter- 
native is  the  need  for  an  accounting  of 
our  men  prior  to  any  discussion  of  dip- 
lomatic recognition,  trade,  or  aid  with 
any  Southeast  Asia  state. 

The  Montgomery  resolution  would  es- 
tablish a  10-member  Select  Committee 
which  would  Investigate  and  study  toe 
POW  and  MIA  situation  resulting  from 
operations  in  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  So,  at  the 
very  least  the  House  would  receive  a 
comprehensive  report  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, but  not  later  than  1  year  from 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  I  take  this 
view  because  the  most  recent  data  on  the 
subject  from  E>OD  utilizes  information 
gathered  before  November  1974. 

The  second  alternative,  namely  the 
need  for  an  accounting  prior  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  diplomatic  recognition,  trade, 
or  aid  with  any  Southeast  Asia  state  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  exercise  some  long-sought  leverage. 
Some  might  label  such  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach as  "arm  twisting."  However,  if 
one  accepts  the  premise  that  the  United 
States  has  acted  In  good  faith  and  ex- 
hausted every  means  at  her  disposal  to 
resolves  the  unaccoimted-for  POW's 
and  MIA's  question,  then  little  else  re- 
mains. Further,  if  we  accept  the  idea  that 
we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty  if  the 
efforts  to  obtain  an  accounting  of  POWs 
and  MIA's  were  not  imceasing  and  un- 
tiring, then  it  behooves  the  United  States 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  such  accounting. 

I  rise   therefore  in  support  of  the 
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Montgomery  resolution,  organizations 
such  as  VIVA,  and  Implore  my  col- 
leagues and  countrymen  to  give  new  Im- 
petus and  direction  to  efforts  to  get 
on  with  the  "unfinished  business"  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bill  Beers  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  the  outdoor 
columnist  for  the  Prescott  Courier,  has 
written  an  article  which  points  out  some 
facts  concerning  gun  control  which  are 
worth  reprinting  In  the  Record. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Beers  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  value  his  friendship 
and  judgment.  He  is  well  known  in  Ari- 
zona as  a  dedicated  sportsman  and  con- 
servationist. 

The  following  Is  his  article. 

YOtJB  OtJTDOOES 

(By  Bill  Beers) 

For  some  time  now  a  great  debate  has  been 
going  on  between  the  pro  and  anti-gun  folk 
throughout  the  nation.  Lots  of  people  have 
been  getting  Into  the  act  who  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  guna  or  their  use,  either  as 
sporting  weapons  or  by  criminals.  All  kinds 
of  statLstics  have  been  bandied  about  con- 
cerning the  use  of  weapons  for  commission 
of  various  crimes.  Lots  of  opinions  have  been 
expressed  by  public  officials  and  others  re- 
garding the  effect  of  banning  handguns  from 
use  by  any  but  law  enforcement  officers.  Most 
of  this  opinion  has  no  basis  In  fact,  nor  untu 
now  had  anyone  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
check  with  any  criminals  as  to  their  thoughts 
on  the  matter  ...  at  least  until  very  recently. 

Finally  a  state  Senator  In  California,  BUI 
Richardson,  did  a  little  checking  around  and 
whipped  up  an  article  which  was  published 
in  the  July  Issue  of  "True  Magazine."  To  pre- 
pare the  piece.  Senator  Richardson  solicited 
opinions  from  some  of  the  toughest  cons  In 
Folsom  Prison.  Results  of  his  questionnaires 
may  well  leave  anti-gunners  In  a  state  of 
shock  .  .  .  unless  they  simply  have  their 
minds  made  up  and  don't  wish  to  be  con- 
fused with  facts. 

First,  the  Senator  distributed  his  ques- 
tionnaires among  13  prisoners  whose  records 
Included  every  conceivable  crime  of  violence 
from  five  counts  of  bank  robbery  to  two 
counts  of  first  degree  murder.  Primary  ques- 
tion was  "How  gun  control  laws  would  ef- 
fect the  criminal."  Of  the  13  cons,  nine  felt 
that  handgun  registration  laws  would  not 
stop  them  from  using  a  gun  whUe  com- 
mitting a  felony;  ten  felt  that  suspected  gun 
ownership  in  a  residence  would  stop  them 
from  burglarizing  that  particular  house;  and 
nine  knew  of  specific  cases  where  robberies 
were  not  performed  l^cause  the  subject  was 
known  to  be  armed  !^ 

■  .  .  ten  of  the  thirteen  experienced  law- 
breakers stated  that  they  would  definitely 
take  into  consideration  the  presence  of  weap- 
on* In  a  house  or  business  before  becoming 
committed  to  action.  Seven  firmly  stated  that 
businesses  do  develop  reputations  among 
outlaws  for  using  handguns  in  self-defense, 
•nd  six  of  these  seven  were  certain  that  such 
»ctlon  and  reputation  does  deter  biu-glarles 
of  that  particular  business ! 

When  the  big  question  came  up:  "If  gvins 
were  totaUy  banned,  would  you  still  be  able 
to  get  one?",  ten  of  the  cona  answered  a 
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firm  and  unqualified  "Yes!"  Two  merely 
stated  that  they  had  no  opinion  and  the  re- 
maining one  didn't  answer  the  question. 

When  the  results  of  all  thirteen  question- 
naires had  been  tabulated.  Senator  Richard- 
son took  the  extra  precaution  of  rimnlng  a 
personal  check  to  assure  that  the  opinions 
expressed  were  representative  of  prison  in- 
mates. He  trotted  out  to  Folsom  and  inter- 
viewed cons  singly  and  in  groups  out  In  the 
prison  yard.  Every  interview  agreed  with  the 
responses  contained  In  the  questionnaires! 

One  inmate  in  particular  made  the  fiat 
statement  that  "Only  a  fool  would  try  to 
burglarize  a  house  where  the  owner  was 
home  and  known  to  have  a  gun  I"  When  Sen- 
ator Richardson  remarked  that  anti-gun  peo- 
ple were  teUlng  him  the  presence  of  a  gun 
doesn't  make  any  difference  to  a  criminal, 
another  inmate  quipped,  "Anyone  who'd  tell 
you  that  has  never  been  shot  at!" 

Last  man  to  be  interview  by  Richardson 
was  a  professional  armed  robber.  In  his  in- 
terview he  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
whenever  he  "cased"  a  place  prior  to  a  rob- 
bery, the  very  first  thing  that  he  looked  for 
was  a  gun.  If  he  saw  one,  or  anything  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  one,  the  Job  was  off! 

This  old  con,  who  had  spent  many  years 
behind  bars  and  many  more  perpetrating 
robberies,  summed  up  the  situation  with  this 
answer:  "I  don't  appreciate  anyone  shooting 
at  me  I  If  you  take  a  gun  away  from  a  guy, 
naturally  it  makes  it  better  for  the  armed 
robber  because  the  guy  that  has  the  gun  has 
got  the  power."  And  that's  the  way  It  is,  at 
least  In  the  "professional  opinion"  of  those 
who  should  know  .  .  .  the  hardened  and  pro- 
fessloneJ  criminals  at  Folsom  Prison. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LHiTiTK  MAY 
JACKSON 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  LUlie  May  Jackson — 1889-1975— en- 
joyed a  long  and  productive  life  and  was 
one  of  Maryland's  finest  and  beloved  citi- 
zens. She  was  educated  in  the  pubUc 
schools  of  Baltimore  and  was  graduated 
as  a  teacher  from  the  Colored  High  and 
Training  School  in  1908. 

A  tireless,  fearless  and  indomitable 
fighter  against  racial  injustice.  Dr. 
Jackson  early  united  the  Afro- American, 
the  churches  and  the  masses  of  people 
in  a  crusade  to  right  ancient  wrongs  and 
to  make  the  promises  of  equality  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution  a  reality  in  the  lives  of 
all  people.  She  was  largely  responsible  for 
keeping  the  NAACP,  of  which  she  was 
local  branch  president  in  Baltimore  for 
35  years,  the  largest  civil  rights  organi- 
zation in  Maryland. 

Throughout  her  life  she  had  a  deep 
concern  for  the  poor,  the  imprisoned  and 
the  victims  of  cruelty.  She  stood  foi  firm 
law  enforcement,  but  she  also  demanded 
that  such  enforcement  be  just  and  hu- 
mane. In  1936,  she  was  the  proud  re- 
cipient of  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  humanities  from  Morgan  State  Col- 
lege. 

Always  she  worked  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  which 
she  had  an  abiding  faith,  all  the  while 
urging  the  immediate  extension  of  the 
constitutional  rights  to  her  people.  She 
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abhorred  violence  but  she  taught  her 
membership  to  stand  up  tall  and  speak 
out  "loud  and  clear."  Said  the  Afro- 
American  in  1960,  "When  Dr.  lilUe 
speaks  her  piece,  Baltimore  has  learned 
to  listen."  One  ol  the  former  Governors 
of  Maryland  said,  "I  would  rather  the 
devil  got  after  me  than  Dr.  Jackson,  give 
her  what  she  wants." 

After  her  retirement  from  the  NAACP 
In  1970,  she  reported  that  people  would 
not  let  her  rest;  they  continued  to  come 
to  her  seeking  aid  and  advice.  The  result 
was  her  organizing  the  Freedom  House, 
Inc.,  a  federation  of  innerclty  neighbor- 
hood leaders  to  combat  crime  and  juve- 
nile delinquency.  Her  wisdom  and  cour- 
age will  long  serve  eis  an  inspiration  to 
the  Freedom  House  and  to  the  people  of 
Baltimore. 


MILK  SCARCITY  POSSIBLE 


HON.  RICHARD  NOUN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  figures  re- 
cently compiled  show  that  milk  produc- 
tion in  Minnesota  and  other  large  dairy 
producing  States  has  dropped  sharply. 
Caught  in  the  squeeze  between  high  farm 
costs  and  low  prices,  dairy  farmers  are 
leaving  farming  in  alarming  numbers. 

Many  of  us  argued  for  higher  dairy 
prices  during  the  consideration  of  the 
emergency  agricultural  price  support 
legislation,  but  we  went  unheeded.  Minn- 
esota's dairy  production  has  now  plum- 
meted 18  percent.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  again  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  a  dairy  policy  which  will  assure 
that  our  farmers  continue  to  produce 
an  abundant  supply  of  dairy  products 
for  our  Nation's  tables. 

The  following  article  from  the  St. 
Cloud  Times  provides  some  revealing  fig- 
ures on  milk  production  losses: 

Milk  Pboduction  in  Minnesota  Dbops 

June,  the  nationally  observed  Dairy  Month, 
marked  another  major  cut  in  mUk  produc- 
tion in  Minnesota,  the  nation's  fourth 
ranked  dairy  state,  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported. 

Minnesota  milk  production  in  June  fell 
to  70  miUion  gallons,  the  lowest  volume  for 
that  month  in  41  years. 

That  was  nearly  6.8  million  gallons  less 
than  Jime  1974  milk  production  in  Minne- 
sota and  was  the  biggest  monthly  cut  on 
an  annual  comparison  since  February  1966. 

Minnesota  continued  to  lead  all  states  in 
the  amount  of  milk  production  loss,  whUe 
neighboring  South  Dakota,  sharing  the  same 
depressed  marketing  area,  continues  to  lead 
all  states  In  percentage  of  cutback. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1976,  Minn- 
esota's milk  production  is  down  18  million 
gallons  or  four  per  cent.  South  Dakota's 
production  is  down  9  million  gallons  or  13 
per  cent,  compared  to  the  first  half  of  1974. 

Excessive  June  rains  that  caused  fiooding 
in  northern  and  southeastern  Minnesota, 
damaged  or  destroyed  most  of  the  hay  cut- 
ting and  pastures,  and  high  feed  costs  that 
forced  farmers  to  cut  milk  cow  rations  by 
more  than  9  per  cent  during  Jime  were 
factors  in  reduced  milk  production  for  the 
month. 

But  June  was  merely  an  extension  of  ad- 
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verse  weather  and  feed  prices  for  dairy  fann- 
ers for  tbe  past  year  and  a  bal:' 

Modest  Increases  In  prices 
celvlng  for  milk  helped  stabilize 
sota  Inventory  of  milk  cows  at 
all-time  low.  for  the  third  strakht 
Only  Wisconsin,  with  1.807,000  anB 
with    914,000,    have    more    milk 
Jdlnnesota. 

Minnesota's  434.2  million  gallons 
production  for  the  first  half  of 
sented  8.5  per  cent  of  the  national 
compared  with  8.8  per  cent  of 
supply  for  the  same  period  last 
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HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEnJtaTIVES 

Thursday,  September  4, \  1975 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  past 
5  years  since  the  enactment  ot  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  large  steps  for- 
ward have  been  made  in  the  anea  of  drug 
control  and  ill^al  drug  trafficking.  The 
stringent  controls  placed  Ion  drugs 
through  the  Controlled  Subsiances  Act 
and  the  Increased  activity  olj  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  along  with 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
have  been  Instrumental  in  1  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse  and  various  drug- 
related  crimes. 

However,  since  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  went  into  effect  an  d  the  Fed- 
eral crackdown  on  dnig  trafl  cklng  was 
intensified,  pharmacists  and  druggists 
have  become  a  prime  targel  of  drug- 
related  crimes.  Continually,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  the  number  of  drug-related  crimes 
against  retail  pharmacies  has  ifisen.  From 
fiscal  year  1973  to  fiscal  yeai  1974,  the 
number  of  such  crimes  rose  f  r^m  4,333  to 
6,320 — an  Increase  of  45  percefit. 

Senate  subcommittee  hearhlgs  on  this 
topic  have  revealed  that  89  petcent  of  all 
controlled  drugs  stolen  are  ttiken  from 
pharmacies. 

The  vigor  that  led  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  crack  down  or  the  illegal 
marketing  of  drugs  has  not  be€  n  matched 
with  a  similar  concern  for  th;  new  vic- 
tim— the  pharmacists. 

The  pharmacist  is  now  su  bjected 
greater  hazards  than   any  o  her 
businessman.  For  this  reasoi  . 
league  from  North  Carolina, 
man  Richardson  Preyer,  and 
troduced  a  bUl,  H.R.  9118. 
make  the  burglary  or  robbery 
pharmacy  a  Federal  offense. 

If  enacted  into  law,  this  legii  ilation  will 
provide  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for 
up  to  5  years  or  a  fine  of  up  t<  $5,000,  or 
both,  for  the  breaking  and  en  ;eilng  of  a 
retail  pharmacy  with  the  intent  to  steal 
a  narcotic  or  other  controlled  substance. 

Any  person  who  is  convictec  of  break- 
ing and  entering  a  pharmacy  o  r  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  any  control!e<  drug  by 
force  or  violence  whDe  armed,  sy  assault- 
ing any  person,  or  by  jeopardizing  the 
life  of  any  innocent  person  through  the 
use  of  a  dangerous  weapon  or  ( levice,  will 
be  fined  up  to  $10,000  or  Impiisoned  for 
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a  minimum  of  2  years  and  a  maximum  of 
25  years,  or  both. 

In  the  commission  of  such  a  crime,  if 
the  criminal  should  kill  or  maim  any 
other  person,  the  minimum  sentence  will 
be  set  at  not  less  than  10  years  with  a 
maximum  of  life  imprisonment. 

The  implications  of  this  bill  go  much 
further,  however,  than  just  setting  up 
Federal  penalties  for  robbing  a  retail 
pharmacy.  By  making  the  burglary  or 
robbery  of  a  pharmacy  a  Federal  offense, 
this  legislation  will  give  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  the  Jurisdiction  to  aid 
and  assist  State  and  local  authorities  in 
combating  these  dangerous  crimes. 

The  druggists  and  pharmacists  are  a 
vital  link  in  the  chain  of  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals who  provide  the  necessary 
health  care  needs  and  services  to  all 
Americans.  I  think  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  these  valuable 
community  servants. 

Through  strengthening  our  Federal 
laws  we  have  greatly  increased  the  pres- 
sure on  druggists  and  pharmacists  which 
crime  entails;  it  now  appears  necessary 
to  assist  these  dedicated  small  business- 
men in  order  to  protect  their  business 
interests  as  well  as  their  lives. 


TWENTY-NINE-CENT  BREAD  IN 
MOSCOW 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  especially  important  para- 
graph in  Time  magazine's  analysis  of 
Russia's  grain  problem  and  that  coun- 
try's huge  new  grain  purchases  here. 

The  paragraph : 

Despite  the  lower  1975  harvest,  the  Soviet 
consumer  Is  unlikely  to  feel  the  difference 
either  in  his  stomach  or  his  wallet.  Rather 
than  cut  back  on  livestock  and  poultry  out- 
put, Soviet  leaders  have  elected  to  sell  gold 
worth  $636  million  to  get  cash  to  buy  grain 
abroad.  The  Ironic  result  Is  that  although 
American  consumers  may  be  forced  to  pay 
more  for  food  as  a  consequence  of  Soviet 
grain  purchases.  Soviet  citizens  will  enjoy 
bread  at  artificially  low  fixed  prices.  They 
range  In  Moscow  from  6  cents  for  a  one- 
pound  loaf  of  tasty  black  bread  to  29  cents 
for  a  loaf  of  the  finest  white  flour,  probably 
milled  from  U.S.  grain. 

I  have  no  figures  on  the  number  of 
budget-harried  U.S.  housewives  who 
read  Time  magazine  and  especially  down 
deep  into  its  reports  on  economic  mat- 
ters. But  I  hope  the  number  is  high.  And 
I  hope,  too,  that  the  reading  housewives 
will  compare,  as  I  am  sure  they  will,  their 
bread  costs  with  those  of  their  Moscow 
counterparts  stocking  bread  baskets  with 
U.S.  grain  products.  A  one-pound  loaf  of 
fine  white-flour  bread  here  runs  at  twice 
the  Soviet  price  in  our  bakery  shops  and 
supermarkets.  And  since  when  has  a 
tasty  loaf  of  American  black  bread  been 
available  at  anywhere  near  the  6  cent 
Russian  price? 

It  takes  comparisons  such  as  this  to 
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bring  home  the  regrettable  fact  that,  in 
most  of  our  international  dealings,  our 
people  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  The 
Soviet  grain  buying,  the  inflationary 
grain  market  speculations  which  these 
purchases  touched  off,  the  Ford  Admln- 
istraticHis  refusal  to  act  firmly  enough  to 
protect  the  consumer — these  are  the  rea- 
sons Americans  are  paying  twice  as  much 
and  more  than  the  Russians  to  eat  bread 
baked  from  U.S.  grown  wheat. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  admissions  made 
the  other  day  by  Agriculture  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  and  his  Department's  econo- 
mists that  additional  Russian  buying  will 
in  due  time  raise  consumer  food  prices 
here  another  1.5  percentage  points.  I 
would  like  to  hear  them  try  to  justify 
this  to  Time -reading  housewives. 


MERITS  OP  THE  B-1  PROGRAM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4.  1975 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  a  unique  hearing  on  the  B-1  bomb- 
er. Two  representatives  of  the  Air  Force 
and  two  public  witnesses — Arch  Wood 
and  Dr.  Richard  Garwin — debated  the 
merits  of  the  B-1  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  hearings  were 
printed  without  the  inclusion  of  some 
supporting  documentation  of  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Garwin  that  there  was  an 
agreement  between  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  not  to  study  a  cruise 
missUe  laiuiching  aircraft.  A  cruise  mis- 
sile launching  aircraft  would  provide  a 
more  cost-effective  method  of  fulfilling 
the  major  portion  of  the  B-1  mission. 

During  the  hearing.  General  Lukeman, 
who  represented  the  Air  Force,  stated 
that^ 

I  feel  an  obligation  to  the  DOD  to  stote 
for  the  record  that  I  am  not  aware  of  and 
have  never  heard  of  any  agreement  between 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary regarding  not  doing  something  with  th« 
747  aircraft.  I  want  to  say  I  have  never  heard 
of  It.  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  think  that  that 
Is  Important. 

To  support  his  statement,  Mr.  Garwin 
provided  some  information  for  the  R«c- 
ORD  which,  imfortunately,  was  never  in- 
cluded In  the  committee  hearings.  Mr, 
Garwin's  statement  reads : 

In  response  to  a  question  at  the  Hearing 
4/17/75  I  promised  to  submit  for  the  record 
documentation  for  this  statement.  The  fol- 
lowing is  reproduced  from  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Hearings,  93rd  Congress, 
Second  Session,  on  S.  3000 — Part  6  Research 
and  Development  March  22,  26.  27,  29,  AprU 
1  and  2,  1974  (page  2734) .  In  turn  this  mate- 
ria) was  supplied  for  the  record  by  the  Air 
Force  spokesman. 

"•  •  'no  requirement  could  be  estab- 
lished for  a  new  aircraft  to  carry  air-launched 
cruise  mlssUee  (ALCM).  The  ALCM  la  being 
designed  to  complement  and  support  the 
bomber  during  penetration  of  enemy  d«- 
fenses,  and  this  complementarity  will  be  en- 
hanced when  the  bomber  carriers  the  mte- 
slle.  .  .  .  Althoiigh  no  specific  costs  were  esti- 
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mated  for  the  cruise  missile  capability,  un- 
doubtedly they  would  be  quite  signifi- 
cant. . . .  The  combination  of  potentially  high 
costs,  degradation  of  systems  effectiveness  by 
proliferating  Its  uses,  and  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  valid  Justification  for  a  unique  force  of 
crulse-mlsslle  launchers  led  to  an  agreement 
between  Air  Force  and  OSD  not  to  pursue 
this  capability. 

dearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  General 
Lukeman's  statement  that  such  an  agree- 
ment did  not  exist,  the  Air  Force,  before 
a  congressional  committe,  has  explicitly 
said  that  the  agreement  did  exist. 

In  short,  Mr.  Garwin's  statement  is 
correct  and,  unfortunately,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  it  was  not  included  in 
the  final  hearing  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force  is  passing 
up  a  unique  opportunity  to  build  a  tri- 
capable  aircraft — one  that  would  serve  as 
a  tanker,  cruise  missile  carrier,  and  ad- 
vanced cargo  aircraft.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Air  Force  has  not  accepted 
Dr.  Garwin's  excellent  counsel. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ISRAELI- 
EGYPTIAN  AGREEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  is  an  important  goal 
of  this  country's  foreign  policy.  Propos- 
als and  agreements  that  work  toward 
that  end  deserve  support. 

But  a  number  of  questions  come  to  the 
fore  over  the  aspects  of  the  agreement 
between  Israel  and  Egj'pt  that  have  been 
reported  on. 

One  of  the  first  questions  is:  Has  too 
much  been  promised  for  too  little?  It 
appears  that  aid  to  Israel  has  been  prom- 
ised on  the  $2-$3  billion  level.  This  is  not 
to  be  a  one-time  request  but  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  further  large  requests  for 
foreign  aid  in  future  years.  These  figures 
will  be  reached  through  a  mixture  of 
military  and  economic  aid  including  ap- 
proximately $350  million  a  year  to  buy 
oil  to  replace  that  from  the  Sinai  oil- 
fields. 

Another  question  more  im"ortant  than 
the  financial  one  is:  Will  the  providing 
of  American  technicians  to  man  instal- 
lations in  the  Sinai  passes  be  a  stabiliz- 
ing factor  or  will  it  make  American  civil- 
ians hostage  and  serve  as  a  triggering 
mechanism  for  further  American  in- 
volvement in  any  future  conflict?  I  am 
concerned  about  the  placement  of  Amer- 
ican civilians  in  this  dangerous  area.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  to  make  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  all  agreements 
that  have  been  made  or  understandings 
or  commitments  that  have  been  given. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  consider  this 
agreement,  it  must  hive  the  facts  and  not 
vague  generalities  or  assurances  that  this 
Is  the  road  to  peace.  It  is  not  time  for 
ambiguity  when  there  is  the  question  of 
stationing  American  men  in  the  Sinai 
and  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars. 
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DISSENT  AND  THE  CITIZEN— RE- 
MARKS BY  A  CAREER  MILITARY 
OFFICER 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  United  States  approaches  its 
200th  anniversary,  we  find  ourselves  ines- 
capably considering  events  from  the  past. 
Among  the  most  memorable  historical 
events  have  been  the  wars  we  have  fought. 
Each  and  every  one  of  those  wars,  be- 
giiming  with  our  own  War  for  Independ- 
ence, had  dissenter  citizens  who  ques- 
tioned both  the  wisdom  of  the  entire  mil- 
itary involvement  as  well  as  the  specific 
tactics  use  as  part  of  that  Involvement. 

The  traumatic  events  of  the  Vietnam 
war  have  shown  us,  once  again,  that  mis- 
takes are  possible. 

Despite  the  lessons  of  history,  some 
leaders  in  this  country  still  try  to  stifie 
debate,  and  prevent  dissent  on  major 
policy  issues.  I  do  not  believe  any  future 
effort  to  stifie  dissent  will  succeed  any 
more  than  it  has  in  the  past,  but,  im- 
like  days  past,  failure  to  allow  dissent  in 
the  future  may  have  catastrophic  conse- 
quences. 

This  point  was  recently  made  by  Vice 
Adm.  WiUiam  P.  Mack,  who  retired  last 
month  as  superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  In  speaking  to  a  group 
of  midshipmen.  Admiral  Mack  encour- 
aged them  to  seek  out  dissenting  points 
of  view  in  the  course  of  making  mihtary 
decisions.  He  urged  the  junior  officers 
to  do  what  all  of  us  in  a  decisionmaking 
role  should  do,  and  that  is  "•  *  •  to  de- 
termine to  hear  all  arguments  and  opin- 
ions, no  matter  how  extreme  they  may 
seem,  and  above  all  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect those  who  voice  them." 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  excerpts   from  Vice  Admiral 
Mack's  address,  which  was  in  the  Au- 
gust 16  edition  of  the  Washington  Post: 
Protecting  the  Dissenter 

As  I  complete  42  years  of  service  I  would 
like  to  leave  to  the  brigade  of  midshipmen 
a  legacy  of  one  Idea  which  represents  the 
distillation  of  that  experience.  I  have 
thought  about — and  rejected — the  most 
obvious  Ideas — those  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
membering the  Importance  of  people — that 
people  win  wars,  not  machinery.  I  have  con- 
sidered also  the  corollary  that  knowledge  of 
technology  will  be  the  key  to  naval  success 
In  this  technical  age.  There  are  many  other 
Important  concepts. 

But  the  one  concept  which  dominates  my 
mind  Is  that  of  the  necessity  of  listening  to 
and  protecting  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
senter— the  person  who  does  not  necessarily 
agree  with  his  commander,  or  with  popularly 
held  opinion,  or  with  you.  Unfortunately, 
history  Is  full  of  examples — then  Com- 
mander Mahan.  whose  novel  Ideas  of  sea 
power  fell  on  barren  ground.  Then  Com- 
mander Sims  whose  revolutionary — ^but  cor- 
rect— Ideas  on  naval  gunnery  ran  counter  to 
those  of  his  seniors.  Then  Commander  Rick- 
over,  who  fought  a  lone  battle  for  nuclear 
power.  AH  eventually  succeeded — but  not 
with  the  help  of  patient,  understanding 
naval  officers.  Regretfully,  each  needed  help 
from  outside.  .  .  . 


More  recently  the  course  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  teaches  us  a  further  lesson. 
David  Halberstam  In  his  book.  "The  Beat  and 
the  Brightest.'  attempts  to  trace  the  polit- 
ical and  mUitary  decisions  which  led  our 
country  Into  this  war  and  its  aftermath.  Mr. 
Halberstam  uses  the  technique  of  examining 
the  careers  of  those  who  took  part  In  the 
ucclslon-maklng  processes.  Those,  he  says, 
were  supposed  to  be  "The  Beet  and  the 
Brightest."  I  wUl  not  give  them  names,  but 
I  knew  most  of  these  decision-makers  either 
personally  or  from  close  and  frequent  obser- 
vation In  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  White  House  and  In  Vietnam.  They 
may  have  been  the  best;  whatever  that 
means;  they  may  have  been  bright;  but  most 
of  them  were  wrong.  I  knew  many  who  were 
right  on  these  Issues — colonels  and  captains, 
some  more  senior,  many  more  Junior,  but  few 
of  them  survived.  In  those  years  dissenters 
were  not  popular;  most  wound  up  either  far 
forward  In  Vietnam  or  far  to  the  rear  In  Ice- 
land. While  most  of  the  persons  written 
about  by  Mr.  Halberstam  were  In  the  polit- 
ical field  or  In  the  Army,  some  were  naval 
officers. 

We  cannot  afford  this  way  of  Hie  In  the 
government  or  In  the  Navy  In  the  iuture,  for 
the  Intervals  given  us  for  discussion  and 
decision  will  be  Increasingly  shorter.  If  we 
are  wrong  again  there  may  not  he  any  20th 
century  civilization  as  we  know  It. 

Tou  may  ask — what  can  you  as  a  midship- 
man or  junior  officers  do  about  this.  My 
answer  Is  that  time  will  go  by  for  you— as  a 
busy  naval  officer — very  rapidly.  Before  you 
realize  It  and  In  a  decade  you  will  be  the 
young  commander  called  upon  to  give  your 
honest  and  perhaps  dissenting  opinion.  In 
another  few  years  you  wUl  be  the  senior  offi- 
cers charged  with  preserving  and  using  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  smother. 

The  point  Is  to  begin  at  this  early  age  to 
cultivate  an  open  state  of  mind — to  deter- 
mine to  hear  all  arguments  and  opinions,  no 
matter  how  extreme  they  may  seem,  and 
above  aU  to  preserve  and  protect  those  who 
voice  them. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
principle  of  loyalty  to  command  as  we  know 
It.  Of  course  you  should  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Idea  of  carrying  out  aU  law- 
ful orders  cheerfuUy  and  fully  once  decisions 
are  made.  There  Is  no  other  way.  In  the  fu- 
ture I  hope  some  of  you  will  be  the  best  and 
brightest,  but  by  all  means,  listen  to  the  oth- 
ers—  they  may  be  right. 


PETER  J.  REMMEL,  ORANGE  COUNTY 
LABOR  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR,  1975 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Peter  J.  Remmel,  who  has  been  selected 
by  organized  labor  of  Orange  County, 
Cahf.,  as  Orange  County  Labor  Man  of 
the  Year  for  1975. 

Peter  Remmel,  an  Orange  County  resi- 
dent since  1954,  has  been  a  full-time 
union  representative  for  23  years.  He  Is 
presently  serving  as  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Orange  County  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  March  1972.  His  earUer  activities 
with  organized  labor  include  terms  as 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Photoen- 
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gravers  Union  Local  32  and  jiresldent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council.  J 

Pete  Remmel  Is  a  man  of  action,  a 
man  who,  like  the  last  two  recipients  of 
this  honor,  Lee  Kearney  and  Ray  Men- 
doza,  has  devoted  himself  to  achieving  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  the  w(jrking  per- 
son. His  concern  for  the  tilade  union 
movement  extends  beyond  Ormge  Coxm- 
ty  to  all  of  California,  as  exetplifled  by 
the  12  years  that  Pete  served  aJ  chairman 
of  the  Trade  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  toi  the  State 
of  California. 

As  cochairman  of  CEEED,  (Council  on 
Environment,  Employment,  ,  Economy 
and  Development,  Pete  work*  to  carry 
out  the  CEEED  motto,  "A  hialthy  en- 
vironment means  a  strong  economy." 
This  coalition  of  interest  gijoups  who 
come  together  on  their  concern  for  en- 
vironmentally sound  development  re- 
flects Pete  Remmel's  Interest  )n  his  en- 
tire community.  [ 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  wishing  Peter  J.  Retmel  con- 
tinuing success  in  his  long  and  Illustrious 
career.  He  has  served  organteed  labor 
well  by  contributing  his  endeavors  to 
attain  just  recognition,  equallly,  and  fi- 
nancial security  for  working  pi  ople.  Pete 
Remmel  has  truly  earned  the  title 
Orange  County  Man  of  the  Year,  1915. 


STUDY  IN  RED,  WHITE,  AlTD  BLUE 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOtFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  September  4 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  our  Natloi  I's  Bicen- 
tennial and,  for  many  parts  of  lie  coun- 
try, this  week  marks  the  opening  of 
schools. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  most  i  ropitlous 
time  for  us  to  consider  a  schoo  "ritual" 
that  has  fallen  into  neglect  anc ,  in  some 
cases,  is  subject  to  derision.  :    am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  the  Pled  ;e  of  Al- 
legiance. A  constituent  of  mlneTcol  Wil- 
Uam  P.  Totlno,  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  an  article  that  appeaiied  in  the 
Long  Island  newspaper  Newsday.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  substitute  teacher's  ex- 
perience in  working  with  her]  class  to 
bring  the  students  to  understand  the 
meaning  behind  the  pledge.  I  (i)mmend 
her  story  to  my  colleagues,  as  I  Ifeel  that 
It  is  a  good  example  of  a  worthk^  Blcen- 
tennnlal  activity  that  can  be  undertaken 
by  our  NaUon's  teachers: 
VxEWPomrs— Sttjdt  in  Red.  White,  ^o  Blui 
(By  Roealle  MlnXow) 
In  the  elementary  school  of  a  coiafortable 
Umg  Wand  community  where  I  wL  a  sub- 
stitute teacher  for  the  day.  the  clfc  tradl- 
tlonaUy  began  the  morning  with  £e  salute 
to   the   flag.    When   I   announced  That   the 
*l'f^t,°J  *"e«lance  would  begin,  a  few  of 
the  chUdren  did  not  rise.  Others  rise  lethar- 
glcaUy  and  Instead  of  reciting  the  pledge  In- 
dulged  in  horse-play,  their  voices  rising  above 

-J^  ?  l^*  °*^*"-  ^•'^  *'"°'^  t'»ose  who 
were  standing  at  attention  with  th.ilr  hands 
over  their  hearts.  X  noted  manv  merely 
mouthing  the  words  like  klndergar  ;ners  re- 
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citing  something  by  rote,  something  they  did 
not  fuUy  comprehend.  But  these  are  sixth- 
graders  I  told  myself.  They  shoiild  be  aware 
of  what  they  are  saying.  I  told  the  class  to 
try  It  again.  Again,  the  same  results  from  the 
children. 

Deep  Inside  me  I  was  disturbed  and  of- 
fended. My  grandfather  had  come  to  the 
United  States  as  an  Immigrant  to  escape  per- 
secution and  for  a  better  life  for  his  children. 
He  had  sweated  and  tolled.  Though  his  life 
was  short,  his  children  did  live  on  to  realize 
dreams  of  freedom  and  prosperity  that  would 
have  never  been  theirs  elsewhere.  I,  hla 
granddaughter,  had  had  an  education  that 
he  could  never  have  dreamed  of  In  Europe. 
Deeply  Integrated  Into  this  education  was 
a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  and  pride  In  my  coun- 
try. 

As  I  stood  watehlng  those  chUdren,  I  re- 
membered standing  at  fervent  attention  dur- 
ing my  early  school  days  whenever  the  flag 
was  displayed.  I  remembered  during  my  col- 
lege years,  questioning  some  of  our  national 
values  but  still  feeUng  the  loyalty  that 
stirred  within  me  whenever  the  flag  was  un- 
fiirled.  I  recalled  doing  graduate  work  In 
a  foreign  country  and  hearing  our  flag  booed 
and  hissed.  Tears  had  come  to  my  eyes. 

Though  I  was  offended  by  the  children's 
behavior.  I  could  not  command  them  to  recite 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  the  way  I  thought 
they  should.  I  could  not  even  command  them 
to  say  It  at  all.  The  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
creed that  the  salute  to  the  flag  was  not 
compulsory. 

The  solution,  I  decided,  was  to  try  to  get 
over  the  message  of  the  pledge  with  some 
creative  teaching  on  my  part.  It  meant  no 
lecturing  from  me.  The  answers  had  to  come 
from  the  children  themselves. 

I  took  a  deep  breath  and  began.  "Let's 
define  together  what  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
means." 

The  children  were  taken  aback.  There  was 
no  hostility  or  anger  In  my  voice  about  their 
behavior.  No  scolding.  I  certainly  wasn't  act- 
ing the  role  they  expected  from  a  substitute 
teacher. 

Their  very  surprise  at  my  tactic  sUenced 
them  so  that  I  was  able  to  go  on.  "First,"  I 
said,  "what  does  the  word  'pledge'  mean  to 
you?" 

Silence  again.  I  could  guess  what  was  go- 
ing through  their  minds.  What  was  this 
woman  up  to,  they  were  probably  thinking. 
Their  generation  was  growing  up  knowing 
nothing  but  a  turned-off,  suspicious  cyni- 
cism. 

I  repeated  my  question : 
One  hand  rose  waverlngly.  It  belonged  to 
a  blonde  girl  in  a  green  plaid  skirt.  "Your 
word?"  she  asked  tremulously. 

"Tes.  that  Is  one  definition,  but  what  are 
some  other  words  we  could  use?" 

"You  over  there,"  I  said  pointing  to  a  boy 
In  a  blue  and  yellow  striped  shirt  who  was 
slumped  down  In  his  seat.  "VThat  does  the 
word  'pledge'  mean  to  you?" 

"I  think,"  he  replied  thoughtfully,  "It 
means  a  promise." 

"Yes,  and  to  you?"  I  said  directing  my  eyes 
to  a  tall  young  man  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
room. 

"Could  It  mean  like  when  you  take  an 
oath?" 

"Yes." 

Interest  was  mounting.  This  was  no  ordi- 
nary lesson.  This  was  a  challenge!  Eager 
hands  began  to  wave  In  the  air.  Pledge  meant 
also  "your  sacred  honor,  Uke  when  you  swear 
on  the  Bible."  It  meant  "yo\ir  duty."  It 
meant  "your  responslbUlty."  Some  of  the 
children  asked  if  they  could  use  their  dic- 
tionaries to  help,  and  they  came  up  with 
the  more  sophisticated  "homage." 

"Now,"  I  said,  "we  have  talked  about  the 
title  of  what  we  are  doing.  Let's  get  on  to 
what  we  really  are  saying  when  we  give  the 
Pledge.  'I  pledge  allegiance  .  .  .'  It  Is  I  who 
Is  pledging  allefilance.  Who  Is  I?  Point  to  I." 
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A  ridiculously  elementary  exercise  for  sixth 
graders,  you  say?  The  children  didn't  think 
so.  With  the  simple  act  of  each  polntlnTto 
themselves,  they  realized  that  the  Tw«, 
themselves  making  this  pledge  and  aU  the 
things  It  means. 

"We  have  defined  what  the  rest  of  ths 
phrase  'pledge  of  allegiance'  means  "  i  saM 
"and  then  we  say,  'to  the  flag  of  the  UmS 
States  of  America.'  What  is  a  flag? 

"It  is  a  piece  of  cloth."  said  one  youn«. 
ster.  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Some  of  the 
children  snickered.  I  could  understand  whaw 
that  feeling  of  derision  for  this  "piece  at 
cloth"  came  from.  In  certain  circles  it  wu 
being  used  Just  like  an  ordinary  piece  rf 
material.  It  was  being  fashioned  into  mim- 
skirts,  sewn  on  the  backs  of  leather  Jacket, 
hung  on  windows  in  lieu  of  drapes 

How  could  I  get  them  to  realize  it  ws« 

more    than    that?    I    was    rescued    bv   on. 

chunky  lad.  "No,"  he  bravely  contradict^ 

It  Is  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  symbol  " 

A  symbol?  Quizzical  looks  from  the  rest 

of  the  class. 

"Well,  what  Is  a  symbol?"  I  countered  A 
scramble  for  dictionaries  "Something  that 
stands  for  something  else."  was  the  unani- 
mous decision.  "Uke  the  United  States  of 
America,"  shouted  a  tall-ruddy-faced  boy 
"Well,"  I  continued,  "what  are  the  United 
States  of  America?"  All  60  states  together 
was  the  consensus.  ' 

"The  republic  for  which  It  stands  "  cot 
us  Into  a  discussion  of  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
ours  was  a  government  by  all  the  people  as 
opposed  to  other  forms  of  government  that 
advocated  government  by  a  select  ruUnB 
class.  ^^ 

"Hey,"  shouted  one  student  waving  his 
arms  as  if  to  embrace  the  whole  class  "we 
are  the  government.  All  of  us." 

"One  nation  under  God  .  .  ."  We  talked 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  of  many 
different  religions  and  approaches  to  God; 
that  belief  In  God  was  a  personal  feeling  We 
also  dlscus.sed  the  fact  that  some  people  did 
not  share  this  belief  and  that  It  was  their 
prerogative  to  keep  silent  during  that  por- 
tion of  the  pledge. 

"Indivisible"  sent  them  running  to  their 
dictionaries  again.  They  discovered  that  It 
meant  we  could  not  be  divided,  that  we  were 
together  In  this  pledge.  The  class  had  re- 
cently studied  the  ClvU  War  and  they  talked 
about  how  our  country  had  been  divided 
during  that  conflict. 

"With  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  .  .  ." 
They  knew,  they  protested,  "that  a  lot  of 
people  are  not  completely  free,  and  that  w« 
have  discrimination  and  that  some  people  get 
away  with  a  whole  lot  while  others  are 
punished.  Aren't  we  hypocrites  when  we 
say  that?" 

The  children  were  aware  of  civil  rights 
demonstrations  from  TV  documentaries, 
radio  and  the  newspapers.  How  could  I  tell 
them  we  are  not  hypocrites  when  we  recite 
the  words  "with  liberty  and  Justice  for  aU"? 
I  decided  that  the  answer  w&s  to  remind 
them  of  their  definitions  of  the  word 
"pledge" — "yovu-  words."  "a  promise,"  "» 
vow."  I  told  them  that  this  equality  Is  not 
completely  perfect  now.  Just  as  man  Is  not 
completely  perfect,  but  that  they  were  giving 
"their  word."  "their  promise."  "their  vow" 
to  help  make  It  perfect.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "there's 
a  lot  to  be  done  to  bring  about  a  more  per- 
fect equality,  and  you,  the  younger  genera- 
tion, will,  with  your  pledge,  bring  us  fur- 
ther along  that  road  to  perfection."  Backs 
straightened  proudly  and  shoulders  squared. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  responslbUlty  and  "a 
Job  to  be  done." 

The  test  came  when  I  asked  the  children 
to  rise  again  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  All 
25  studente  rose  smartly  to  attention. 
Twenty-five  hands  rested  on  25  hearts.  Twen- 
ty-five voices  recited  fervently  to  unison: 
"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  republic  for 
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which  It  stands,  one  nation  .  .  .  Indivisible 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  I  filled  In  my  report 
of  the  day's'  evente  for  the  regular  sixth- 
grade  teacher.  I  wrote:  "9  to  10  AM — Discus- 
sion lesson  of  Pledge  of  Allegiance."  I  hoped 
she  would  understand  my  skimping  on  math 
and  reading  time.  As  for  me.  I  had  a  won- 
derful feeling  of  accomplishment.  The  math 
and  reading  time  could  be  made  up,  but  what 
we  had  achieved  that  morning,  the  children 
and  I.  was  an  understanding  of  something 
we  would  try  to  live  with  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 


THE  AGREEMENT 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  Secretary  of  State  in  nego- 
tiating what  appears  to  be  a  major  step 
toward  lasting  peace  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  The  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
signators  of  the  agreement,  could  be  a 
major  beneficiary  of  the  agreement.  In- 
deed, the  whole  world  might  breathe 
easier,  because  until  there  is  stability  in 
the  Middle  East,  world  peace  remains  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt. 

Very  soon,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
ratify  the  promises  Dr.  Kissinger  has 
made  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore we  do,  I  think  we  must  know  both 
the  minute  details  of  the  agreement,  and 
their  long-range  implications  vis-a-vis 
the  United  States  as  a  guarantor  and 
overseer  of  the  settlement.  Before  we 
commit  Americans — however  small  their 
number — to  what  well  may  become  an- 
other battlefield,  we  must  know  precisely 
what  that  obligation  entails. 

An  editorial  from  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  September  3, 
1975,  addresses  that  question  and  others 
quite  succinctly.  I  wish  at  this  point  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  AcRrEsiENT 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has 
wrapped  up  his  latest  round  of  shuttle  di- 
plomacy with  the  successful  negotiations  of 
a  new  Egyptian -Israeli  settlement  agree- 
ment. The  terms  of  the  pact  are  pretty 
much  as  predicted:  The  Israelis  will  with- 
draw from  the  strategic  Oldl  and  Mltla 
passes,  while  abandoning  the  oilfields  at 
Abu  Rudels;  the  Egyptians  wUl  permit  non- 
mUltary  Israeli  cargo  to  pass  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  whUe  pledging  "not  to  resort 
to  the  threat  or  \ise  of  force  or  military  block- 
ade" against  Its  longtime  foe.  The  United 
States,  mediator  of  the  agreement,  will  now 
serve  as  the  agreement's  guarantor. 

But  If  the  pact's  final  conditions  were  to 
be  expected.  It  Is  far  from  certain  that  they 
will  be— or.  Indeed,  should  be— accepted  un- 
CTltlcally  by  the  American  public.  For  some- 
thing very  Important  has  happened  dur- 
ing this  series  of  Kissinger  negotiations,  and 
aU  the  pooh-poohing  In  the  world  by  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  Ford  administra- 
tion cannot  alter  Its  seriousness :  The  United 
States,  so  long  a  passive  negotiator  In  the 
Middle  East,  has  become  an  active  partici- 
pant In  the  day-to-day  maintenance  of 
peace. 

On  the  surface,  the  proposed  American 
role  does  not  seem  particularly  significant. 
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Subject  to  congressional  approval,  the  United 
States  plans  to  dispatch  about  150  Ameri- 
can civilians  to  monitor  surveillance  equip- 
ment m  the  Sinai  Desert.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  Is  to  insure  that  once  the 
Israelis  have  left  the  Abu  Rudels  oilfields, 
Israel  will  not  lack  for  fuel  during  the  life 
of  the  pact,  even  If  the  Arabs  mount  an- 
other oil  embargo. 

Yet  of  all  the  guarantees  that  could  have 
been  put  forward,  the  United  States  has 
chosen  two  of  the  most  difficult  and  poten- 
tially most  dangerous.  President  Ford  has 
already  tried  to  downplay  the  commitment 
of  technicians,  but  after  the  Mayaguez  In- 
cident, he  shoiild  know  better  than  anyone 
what  can  occur  v/hen  American  civilians 
are  In  the  wrong  place  at  the  right  time.  It 
is  not  enough  to  hope  that  nothing  will 
happen  or  to  say  that  Egypt  and  Israel  want 
the  technicians  around.  They  do — now.  What 
they  will  want  later  may  be  another  story. 
One  must  assume  from  the  beginning  that 
the  Americans  sent  to  the  Slnal  might  get 
m  the  way  someday,  and  might  die  to  a 
man  in  the  desert.  What  then  would  be  the 
American  response — the  passivity  of  the 
final  days  In  Vietnam,  or  the  violence  of  the 
Mayaguez  confrontation? 

The  question  needs  to  be  answered  up 
front,  as  does  another  question  raised  by 
the  agreement:  How  Is  the  United  States 
supposed  to  guarantee  oil  to  Israel  In  the 
event  of  another  oil  embargo?  The  lesson  of 
the  iMt  boycott  was — or  should  have  been — 
that  the  United  States  cannot  guarantee 
adequate  supplies  to  Itself  during  such  a 
situation,  let  alone  to  an  ally.  Will  the 
United  States  Intervene  militarily — say,  to 
help  Israel  recapture  the  Abu  Rudels  oil- 
fields— should  the  Arabs  start  playing  games 
with  oil  again? 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  new 
Egyptian-Israeli  agreement  could  not  have 
been  negotiated  without  Amerlcsoi  guaran- 
tees. There  Is  also  no  question  that  Kissinger 
and  the  President  will  seek  congressional  ap- 
proval Of  the  American  role  as  guarantor 
of  the  agreement.  Just  as  they  have  said  they 
would  all  along.  But  unlike  the  discussion 
that  surrounded  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution, for  example,  the  debate  in  Congress 
this  time  must  be  vigorous  and  unfettered. 
The  worst  should  be  assumed,  so  that  no 
eventuality  will  come  as  a  surprise,  and  so 
that  the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to 
meet  every  contingency.  If  the  price  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is  the  possible  loss 
of  American  lives,  the  possible  escalation  of 
direct  Involvement  and  the  possible  assump- 
tion of  severe  economic  burdens,  then  let 
that  be  fully  understood  from  the  start. 
One  may  be  either  smart  or  stupid  as  a  guar- 
antor. The  time  has  clearly  arrived  when  the 
United  States  should  be  smart  enough  to 
know  what  It's  getting  Into,  and  to  decide 
now  what  It  will  do  If  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  once  again  turns  toward  boycott  or 
war. 


DELTA  AIRLINES  AND  FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  has  selected  an  editorial 
from  the  Delta  Digest,  published  by 
Delta  Airlines,  as  one  of  the  33  edito- 
rials in  the  Nation  to  receive  the  coveted 
Valley  Forge  Honor  Award.  Entitled  "An 
Old  Friend  Needs  Support:  The  Amerl- 
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can  Free  Enterprise  System  Is  Under 
Attack,"  It  is  reprinted  in  the  August 
1975  issue  of  the  Delta  Digest. 

Our  system  is  indeed  under  attack  and 
I  hope  everyone  concerned  with  himian 
rights  and  freedom  will  follow  Delta's 
advice:  To  become  Informed  about  the 
nature  of  our  system  and  to  begin  a  coun- 
ter offensive  in  defense  of  free  enterprise. 

The  article  follows: 
An  Old  Friend  Needs  Support:  The  Ameri- 
can   Free    Enterprise    System    Is    Under 
Attack 

Americans  are  today  living  in  an  era  of 
unprecedented  affluence.  Yet,  the  very  eco- 
nomic system  responsible  for  this  wealth  Is 
under  attack,  and  there  is  frightfully  little 
effort  exerted  In  Ite  defense. 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  has 
compiled  an  unbeateble  record  among  the 
many  economic  systems  of  the  world.  The 
material  beneflte  of  our  system  are  obvious; 
we  are  a  nation  occupying  7  per  cent  of  the 
world's  land  and  representing  6  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population,  but,  to  list  only  a 
few  of  our  many  benefits,  we  have  71  per  cent 
of  the  world's  cars,  56  per  cent  of  the  tele- 
phones. 83  per  cent  of  the  televisions  and  90 
per  cent  of  the  bathtubs.  The  system  itself 
is  harder  to  measure,  yet  Its  most  Important 
feature  Involves  Its  contribution  to  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  Under  no  other  system  is  there 
such  a  favorable  climate;  a  climate  giving 
man  the  freedom  to  arrange  his  life  to  mesh 
with  his  Individual  destiny. 

Our  form  of  government  and  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  have  worked  hand-ln- 
hand  for  almost  two  centuries.  This  partner- 
ship has  given  the  people  of  this  land  an 
abundance  In  both  material  wealth  and  In- 
dividual freedom. 

Under  the  American  economic  system,  any 
Individual  or  group  Is  free  to  use  Initiative 
and  produce  and  sell  any  commodity  or  serv- 
ice to  the  public.  In  return,  the  seller  reaps 
the  rewards  (profit)  of  any  success.  Under 
this  system,  the  nation  and  Its  people  have 
prospered. 

But  today  ovir  economic  system  Is  under 
attack,  and  voices  In  Ite  defense  are  not  ril- 
ing to  the  call.  Perhaps  we  have  lived  too 
long  under  the  canopy  of  this  fantastic  sys- 
tem and  do  not  appreciate  Ite  advanteges. 
We  might  characterize  the  situation  as  being 
much  like  the  farmer  and  his  well — "You 
don't  miss  the  water  until  the  well  runs  dry." 

Many  of  the  system's  greatest  critics  dis- 
play the  "Only  government  can  do  It  syn- 
drome." There  seems  to  be  little  effort 
directed  toward  recognizing  what  the  sys- 
tem has  already  accomplished  and  is  capable 
of  doing  In  the  future.  Constructive  criticism 
Is  good  and  desirable,  but  the  type  of  criti- 
cism we  are  seeing  today  Is  destructive.  If 
this  continues  we  wUl  see  this  fantastic  sys- 
tem so  shackled  with  restraints  that  It  wUl 
cease  to  function. 

Unquestionably,  the  system  Isn't  perfect: 
It  has  ite  bad  polnte.  but  what  system 
doesn't?  It  has  and  continues  to  mature.  No 
other  economic  system  can  come  close  to  the 
achlevemente  already  reached  under  the 
American  system. 

In  many  countries  government  controls 
the  economic  system.  Our  Individual  free- 
doms and  affluence  readily  point  to  the 
superiority  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  Look  at  the  government-controlled 
economy  of  Russia,  the  so-called  "worker's 
paradise."  If  we  wanted  to  match  the  So- 
viet's economy  It  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  first  relinquish  many  of  our  rlghte  as  In- 
dividuals; then  cut  all  paychecks  by  75  per 
cent,  put  60  million  people  back  on  the  farm 
In  order  to  produce  needed  food,  tear  down 
about  three-fourths  of  the  houses  In  Amer- 
ica, destroy  60  per  cent  of  our  steel -making 
capacity,  rip  up  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  miles 
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aid 
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of  roads  and  two- thirds  of  the 
Jvink  85  per  cent  of  all  autos, 
nine  of  ten  telephones.  Even  with 
would  still  have  a  way  to  go  to 
economic  level. 

It  would  seem  that  many  who 
system  are  misinformed.  One  big 
tion  lies  In  the  area  of  profits: 
frightful!  No  system,  especially 
prise  catn  op>erate  without  profits 
Will  Durant,  writing  in  The 
tory,  pointed  out  '•Every  system 
or  later  rely  upon  some  form  of 
centlve)    to  stir  Individuals  and 
produce."  Even  the  Russians  nov< 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  what  the 
be  like  if  people  such  as  Edisor 
Wright  Brothers  and  Pord  had 
der  a  system  promoting  Indlvldua 

The  attitude  of  many 
our  economic  system  Is 
findings  of  a  poll  conducted  by 
search,  Princeton,  N.J.  This  poll 
61  p>er  cent  of  those  polled  did 
In  profits  (the  life's  blood  of  free 
83  per  cent  estimated  profits  to  b< 
50  per  cent  and  55  per  cent 
ernment    ownership    of    businesses 
banks    and    railroad.    In    another 
time  of  clergymen,  the  majority 
was  that  most  company  profits 
per  cent  on  the  sales  doll^. 

The  truth   about  profits  In 
Is  that  4  to  6  cents  profit  on  the 
is  considered  good.  In  retailing 
considered  good.  Thus,  the  real 
enterprise  goes  to  the  workers. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  begin   a 
fenslve  in  defense  of  free  enterptl 
who  would  destroy  the  system 
lenged,    and    the    best    challenge 
from   a   citizenry  well   versed  or 
enterprise  works.  During  these 
ahead,   why  not   spend   some 
books  on  the  subject?  You  11 
both  for  and  against  the  system 
your   own    conclusions   after 
Bides. 

We  can  save  an  old  friend,  but 
happen  If  we  make  the  effort.  As 
Chinese  proverb  said,  "A  Journey 
Band  miles  begins  with  the  first 
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HON.  GERRY  E.  STU[)DS 
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Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sachusetts  Electric  Co.,  an  electric 
ity  company,  has  announced 
soon  offer  100  of  its  residential 
an  opportunity  to  have  solar 
heaters  installed  in  their  hoknes 
customers    selected    will 
lower  electricity  bills,  and  the 
to  learn  whether  it  will  bsnefii 
ing  peak  power  loads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believii 
stallation   and   further 
solar  and  wind  energy  equipnjent 
be  one  of  our  highest  priorit 
energy  field.  I  commend  the 
Massachusetts  Electric  Co. 
this  experiment.  If  other  utiliiy 
nles  throughout  the  country  wduld 
similar  beginnings  toward  us<i 
energy,  its  widespread  use  wou  d 
become  reality.  For  the  information 
my  colleagues,  I  submit  the 
article  describing  the  experim^t, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

appeared    in    this    morning's    Boston 
Globe: 

SoBiE  Electric  Cttstomers  To  Oet  Solas 

Wateb  Heaters 

(By  Paul  Langner) 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co.  will  offer  100  of 
Its  customers  a  chance  to  take  part  in  an 
energy-saving  experiment  based  on  a  tech- 
nology no  more  complicated  than  heating 
the  water  in  a  hose. 

In  about  two  weeks  the  compainy  will  run 
advertisements  on  radio  and  in  newspapers 
asking  for  customers  who  are  willing  to  have 
solar  water  heaters  Installed  on  their  prop- 
erty and  are  wUling  to  put  up  $200  for  the 
chance  to  save  that  much  in  electric  bills  in 
one  year. 

William  J.  Cadigan,  president,  said  yester- 
day it  Is,  so  far  as  be  knows,  the  first  major 
effort  of  this  kind  by  a  utility  company  in 
the  United  States. 

Solar  water  heaters  are  In  wide  use  in 
Israel,  Japan  and  Australia.  Before  cheap 
oil  and  gas  became  available  30  years  ago, 
they  were  also  common  in  Florida. 

Technically,  the  installation  will  be  simple. 
One  or  several  collector  panels  will  be  set  up 
in  the  yard  with  pipes  leading  from  it  into 
a  tank  in  the  house. 

Because  the  sun  does  not  always  shine,  the 
tank  will  have  a  supplementary  electric  heater 
that  will  operate  when  needed. 

The  program  Is  to  run  one  or  two  years, 
and  the  company  plans  to  try  out  solar 
heaters  made  by  11  companies. 

To  qualify,  a  customer  must  have  an  un- 
shaded place  where  the  collector  can  be  set 
UD  facing  south,  space  for  the  tank  in  the 
house,  $200  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of 
the  Installation  (which  runs  $1000  to  $1600) 
and  be  willing  to  let  technicians  come  around 
every  week  or  so  to  check  things. 

Cadigan  said  the  program  will  cost  the 
company  $250,000  and  that  most  of  the  cost 
will  be  research  and  development  expense.  It 
hopes  to  learn  if  in  this  manner  its  peak 
power  loads  can  be  shaved. 

BuUdlng  and  maintaining  standby  plants 
for  those  two  to  four  hours  each  day  when 
the  power  load  climbs  sharply  is  one  of  the 
big  expenses  of  any  utility. 

Dr.  Harold  Lurle,  d'rector  of  research  for 
the  company,  said  that  so  far  there  are  no 
plans  to  Install  solar  heaters  to  supply  all  of 
a  home's  electric  needs.  The  economics  are 
still  prohibitive,  he  said,  and  "we  must  first 
learn  to  crawl  before  we  can  walk." 

The  pilot  program  Is  expected  to  save  the 
participants  about  50  percent  on  their  water 
heating  costs — 75  to  80  percent  in  summer 
and  25-30  percent  in  winter. 

Participating  customers  will  get  to  keep  the 
equipment  when  the  program  ends. 


PRESIDENT  FORD'S  VETO  OF  S.  1849 
WILL  HAVE  A  DEVASTATING 
EFFECT 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford's  expected  veto  of  S.  1849,  a  6- 
month  extension  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act,  will  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  my  area  of  the 
country.  New  England's  overwhelming 
dependence  on  oil  as  its  source  of  energy 
places  it  in  a  particularly  vulnerable  sit- 
uation if  oil  price  controls  are  permitted 
to  expire.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
the  Honorable  Ella  Grasso.  aptly  de- 
picts our  situation  in  a  letter  to  the 
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President  requesting  that  he  reconsider 
his  position.  I  insert  that  letter  into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

AtJGUST  20,  1975. 
The  PREsroENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mh.  President:  Your  recently  stated 
intention  to  veto  legislation  that  would  ex- 
tend  petroleum  price  controls  for  six  months 
is  disheartening.  The  Impact  of  such  action 
will  weigh  heavily  on  the  consumers  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

The  current  economic  situation  In  Con- 
necticut is  grave.  Unemployment  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  for  the  month  of  June 
stood  at  \Q.T7c,  the  highest  rate  In  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Even  with  the 
prospects  of  continued  petroleum  price  con- 
trols, the  prognosis  for  Connecticut's  econ- 
omy Is  guarded. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  can  ill  afford  the 
fiscal  trauma  that  would  be  occasioned  by 
a  decontrol  of  petroleum  prices  on  August 
31,  1975.  Repeatedly  I  have  pointed  out  that 
Connecticut,  and  Indeed  all  of  New  Englamd, 
is  heavily  dependent  on  oU  for  energy.  This 
region,  therefore,  is  extremely  susceptible 
and  vulnerable  to  fiuctuations  in  petroleum 
prices. 

To  allow  price  controls  to  lapse  would  add 
an  immediate,  direct  cost  to  the  Connecticut 
economy  of  about  $300  million.  This  would 
amount  to  an  average  of  $300  for  every 
household  In  the  state.  Quite  candidly,  this 
simply  could  not  be  tolerated. 

The  only  direct  beneficiary  of  immediate 
decontrol  would  be  the  oil  interests. 

We  believe  It  is  Imptortant  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  work  earhestly  In 
the  coming  months  to  achieve  a  program 
that  will  help  us  conserve  energy,  reduce 
over  the  long-term  our  dependence  on  In- 
ternational oil,  and  Insure  that  the  average 
consumer  is  protected  both  In  the  availability 
of  petroleum  and  the  cost. 

In  the  interim,  however,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  we  continue  the  control  of  oU  prices 
as  the  only  protection  against  price  escala- 
tions that  will  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
our  i>eople,  and  upon  our  economy. 

With  best  wishes, 
Cordially. 

Ella  Orasso, 

Governor. 


JUSTICE  FOR  CHRISTIANS, 
SOVIET  STYLE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

of    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1975 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  report  has  come  to  my  attention 
from  the  Norwegian  Mission  to  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  concerning  the  trial, 
conviction,  and  pimishment  of  the  Rus- 
sian Christian  Georgy  Vins: 

News  has  reached  the  West  that  the  mother 
of  the  Russian  church  leader  Georgy  Vlns, 
the  69-year-old  Lydia  Vlns.  in  a  letter  to  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  Amnesty  International,  has  asked  lor 
help  to  have  the  case  against  her  son  re- 
examined. She  requests  a  reexamination  In 
the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Amnesty  International. 

In  January  this  year  Georgy  Vlns  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  10-year  imprisonment  for  hi* 
religious  activities.  The  circumstances  In 
connection  with  the  trial  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  and  a  great  number  of  pro- 
tests and  appeals  were  sent  to  the  Soviet 
authorities,  both  from  individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations.  The  International  Com- 
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mission  of  Jurists  In  Geneva  asked  to  send 
an  observer,  and  representatives  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  applied  for  visas  to  at- 
tend the  trial. 

All  petitions  were  rejected,  however,  and 
Vlns  was  sentenced  to  5  years  in  a  labor  camp 
of  strict  regime  (i.e.  a  'slave  labor  camp'], 
followed  by  5  years  In  exile  [in  Soviet  primi- 
tive labor  camps,  if  he  survives  the  firm 
6-year  regime)  and  confiscation  of  all  prop- 
erty. Information  has  been  given  that  he 
will  serve  his  sentence  In  Yakutsk  in  the  east 
of  Siberia. 

The  Centre  for  Study  of  Religion  and 
Communism  In  London  reports  that  the 
Vlns  family,  on  the  5th  of  March,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ukralna,  in 
which  they  drew  attention  to  the  Illegality 
of  the  trial.  Vlns  himself  had  already  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  against  his 
sentence.  His  appeal  was  rejected,  but  his 
family  were  not  told  of  the  decision  until 
two  weeks  later — despite  almost  daily  in- 
quiries. The  fact  that  Vlns  was  in  hospital 
during  this  time  was  also  hidden  from  them. 

The  family  have  also  been  refused  a  copy 
of  the  official  verdict  by  the  Kiev  City  Court. 
The  Judge,  a  man  named  Dyshel,  claimed 
that  they  only  wanted  the  copy  in  order  to 
send  It  to  the  CIA.  He  used  harsh  words 
against  the  family.  They  are  now  being 
shadowed  and  their  house  watched. 

The  Norwegian  Mission  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries  reports  that  the  Russian  lawyer 
Alexander  Prlesen — recently  emigrated  to 
West  Germany — ^has  given  the  following 
comments : 

"The  trial  of  Vlns  has  not  been  conducted 
in  accordance  with  Soviet  law.  The  sentence, 
therefore,  la  not  only  unjust,  but  illegal, 
because  a  number  of  points  in  the  Soviet 
rules  of  procedure  have  been  disregarded. 
This  fact  alone  is  reason  good  enough  to 
carry  the  case  to  a  higher  court." 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  Communists 
express  outrage  about  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Chile,  for  example. 
However,  the  present  Chilean  Govern- 
ment permits  hostile  foreign  delegations 
to  attend  trials  in  Chile  and  to  interview 
prisoners. 

And  when  Angela  Davis  was  in  prison 
In  the  United  States,  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  murder,  she  W£is  not  only  al- 
lowed visitors,  but  was  provided  with  a 
special  office  and  typewriter.  And  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision were  permitted  to  interview  her. 
Even  foreign  observers  were  welcomed 
at  her  trial. 

Yet  the  Communist  movement,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  international,  has  the 
unmitigated  gall  to  attack  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  United  States. 
What  "phonies." 


LAUNCHING  OF  THE  U.S.S.  "TEXAS' 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  9 
it  was  my  privilege  to  join  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable  J. 
William  Middendorf  n,  the  Governor  of 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Dolph  Briscoe,  and 
others  in  the  launching  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  giiided-missile  cruiser,  the 
U.S.S.  Texas.  The  ship  was  christened 
by  Mrs.  Janey  Briscoe,  the  charming  wife 
of  the  Honorable  Dolph  Briscoe,  Gover- 
nor of  Texas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  honored  and  pleased  to  have  the 
opE>ortunity  of  introducing  Governor 
Briscoe  at  the  launching  ceremony.  The 
principal  address  of  the  occasion  was 
delivered  by  the  Governor  and  I  take 
pleasure  and  pride  in  placing  his  remsurks 
in  the  Record  : 

Address    by    Governor    Briscoe 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  the  Lone  Star  State ! 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  privilege  and  great  pride 
that  Janey  and  I  are  here  today  for  the 
launching  of  the  Guided  Missile  Cruiser 
U.S.S.  Texas. 

Not  since  1948 — twenty-seven  years  ago — 
has  there  been  a  ship  In  the  fieet  bearing  the 
name  of  Texas.  Janey  and  I  bring  with  us 
the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Texas  in  having 
a  U.S.S.  Texas  once  again  protecting  our 
American  way  of  life.  Today  as  she  leaves 
the  dock  to  enter  the  sea — the  U.S.S.  Texas 
carries  with  her  a  long  tradition  and  the 
proud  heritage  written  by  the  men  who 
have  sailed,  fought  and  given  their  lives 
on  ships  bearing  the  name  of  the  Lone  Star 
State.  That  tradition  began  In  1865,  with 
the  first  Texas,  an  Ironclad  ram  built  for 
the  Confederate  Navy.  The  second  Texas  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  battleship  to 
commission  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
was  a  prime  participant  in  naval  operations 
in  the  Spanish  American  War. 

The  Battleship  Texas,  known  as  "Old  T," 
fought  In  every  theater  of  action  in  World 
War  II.  She  demonstrated  the  fighting  spirit 
of  Texas  from  Casa  Blanca  to  Normandy, 
from  Iwo  Jlma  to  Okinawa,  receiving  five 
battle  stars  for  her  meritorious  service. 
When  her  distinguished  career  of  34  years 
was  finally  over,  patriotic  Tezans,  including 
thousands  of  school  chUdren  who  gave  their 
dimes  and  quarters,  contributed  toward 
Texas  becoming  the  first  State  to  save  its 
name-sake  ship  and  to  preserve  it  for  future 
generations. 

The  Battleship  Texas  and  the  new  nuclear- 
powered  Guided  Missile  Cruiser  Texas  are 
both  visible  tributes  to  the  skUl  and  crafts- 
manship of  the  men  and  women  of  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilders  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany who  built  both  of  them. 

I  know  that  Captain  Peter  B.  Pleldler,  Jr.. 
U.S.N..  will  lead  his  men  in  keeping  with  the 
great  heritage  left  to  this  ship  by  her  pred- 
ecessors in  the  fieet,  and  the  many  patriots 
of  the  State  of  Texas  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

One  of  these  men,  the  great  Sam  Rayburn, 
once  said  that,  "If  we  are  to  remain  a  force 
In  the  world  or  retain  our  liberty,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  wrap  two  oceans  around  us 
and  be  safe  or  remain  free." 

The  safekeeping  of  these  oceans — on  our 
borders  and  around  the  world  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
Guided  Missile  Cruiser  Texas  will  play  an  Im- 
portant part  in  that  safekeeping  mission. 
One  of  Its  greatest  assets  is  its  nuclear  power 
propulsion  system.  The  use  of  this  nuclear 
power  eliminates  the  dependence  on  highly 
vulnerable  fuel  oil  supply  lines  around  the 
world.  Conventionally  powered  escort  ships 
must  refuel  every  few  days  but  the  nuclear 
reactor  cores  in  the  "Texas"  will  provide 
power  for  at  least  ten  years  of  operation.  The 
strategic  implication  of  this  endurance  capa- 
bility alone  Is  almost  limitless. 

I  know  that  Captain  Pleldler,  his  officers, 
and  men  of  the  new  U.S.S.  Texas  will  have 
the  skills  and  courage  to  match  these  sig- 
nificant capabilities  built  into  their  ship  and 
will  rise  to  even  greater  heights  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future  when  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  met  all  chal- 
lenges in  the  past,  and  I  am  confident  they 
will  continue  to  meet  them  now  and  In  the 
future. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz — a  gal- 
lant commander  and  great  Texan  who  so  ably 
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represented  the  Navy's  ideals  of  courage,  self- 
discipline  and  dedicated  service  to  our  Coun- 
try, stated  that  "The  Navy  is  constant  and 
so  Is  the  meaning  of  sea  power  .  .  .  the 
Navy  Is  always  learning  to  the  end  that  It 
may  always  be  prepared." 

The  U.S.S.  Texas  is  an  Integral  part  of  that 
preparation,  with  her  name,  she  will  carry 
a  proud  naval  tradition  and  long  and  endur- 
ing spirit  which  is  Texas — the  spirit  of  the 
Alamo,  of  San  Jacinto — the  spirit  of  a  strong 
people  who  fought  alone  for  their  freedom  as 
a  republic  and  have  since  fought  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  the  United  States. 

As  Governor  of  Texas  I  am  proud  to  share 
the  great  name  of  the  Lone  Star  State  with  a 
great  ship.  As  she  enters  her  natural  ele- 
ment and  begins  to  form  the  unique  per- 
Eonallty  that  will  be  hers  alone,  on  behalf  of 
all  of  the  people  of  Texas  I  wish  her  God- 
speed and  good  faith  that  her  performance 
of  duty  will  be  one  that  all  Americans  may 
be  proud  of. 


A  FALSE  EDEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  4.  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
our  Nation  continues  to  drift  toward  so- 
cialism, a  few  perceptive  observers  have 
begun  to  call  attention  to  the  experience 
of  the  British,  who  have  given  up  much 
of  their  independence  "for  a  promise  of 
cradle  to  grave  security".  In  a  pre-Inde- 
pendence  Day  broadcast,  George  Salem, 
KWGN-TV's  distinguished  commenta- 
tor, pointed  out  "the  fruits  of  that  prom- 
ise are  bitter  and  degrading." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Salem's 
thought-provoking  remarks  to  every 
Member  of  the  Hoxise: 

One  Man's  Opinion 
(By  George  Salem) 

There  is  little  doubt  our  society  is  slowly 
but  surely  heading  toward  a  benign  sort  of 
Socialism.  Despite  a  few  dlehards,  myself  in- 
cluded, the  pressure  for  more  government  is 
mounting.  The  will  to  be  independent  and 
the  strength  to  do  for  oneself  is  on  the  wane. 
The  watchwords  today  are,  "there  ought  to 
be  a  law"  and  "why  doesn't  the  government 
do  something".  And,  when  these  words  are 
uttered,  there  are  Innumerable  do-gooders 
standing  by  in  politics.  In  pressure  groups 
and  as  self-seeking  office  holders  who  are 
only  too  happy  to  accomodate.  It  might  be 
noted  here  that  many  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators, point  with  pride,  to  the  number  of 
bills  passed  by  any  given  session  as  though 
quantity  was  any  criterion  of  quality.  In 
essence  they  are  patting  themselvee  on  the 
back  for  being  able  to  impose  more  restric- 
tions on  you  and  me  as  individuals  and  in- 
dustry. And,  these  restrictions  are  not  con- 
cerned with  criminal  behaviour,  but  are  sim- 
ply regulatory  in  nature. 

All  this  in  the  name  of  social  improve- 
ment and  aU  this,  sad  to  say,  on  the  eve 
of  the  199th  anniversary  as  a  Republic.  An- 
other Independence  Day  as  independence 
decreases,  eis  rugged  individualism  is  ridi- 
culed and  belittled,  as  the  very  terms,  free- 
dom, individualism  and  personal  ambition 
are  twisted  and  misused  and  maide  to  appear 
less  than  desirable.  It  is  almost  as  though 
this  Fourth  of  July,  Independence  Day, 
should  be  celebrated  In  Requiem  for  the  dear 
departed  rather  than  with  fireworks  and 
stirring  music.  If  the  trend  toward  a  social- 
istic state  seems  far  fetched  or,  if  the  pros- 
pect does  not  seem  all  that  bad,  we  are 
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fortuaate   In   having   In   the   world 
preview  of  what  we  could  becomi  i 
but   to  look   at  England.  The 
ruler   of    the   ocean    waves,   the 
which  the  sun  never  set.  The 
Independent  Britisher  who  spread 
over  half  the  world   and  had 
stand  up  to  Napoleon  and  Hitler 
times.    Not   conquerable    by    fore* 
England  Is  going  under  because 
socialistic  assault  that  undermln^; 
and  eventually  destroys.  England 
an  Inflation  rate  of  25%.  Unemp, 
widespread,  prices  are  high,  wag^ 
Imports  far  exceed  exports 
rlble  strain  on  the  British  pound, 
no  viable  fiscal  policy  to  cope  with 
lem   and   they  are   at   the   mercj 
unions  whose  only  thought  Is 
and  benefits.  The  Parliament  Is  sp 
different    ways.    Medical    benefits 
tlcally  free  which  has  put  a 
on  doctors  and  medical  facllltlefl. 
nary  dental  checkups  to  catch 
they  become  major  Ills,  the  wait  Is 
years.  .  .  .  MllltarUy     weak, 
pulled    out    of    almost    every 
of  the  world  and  without  the 
they  would  be  completely  at  the 
any  nation  of  any  size. 

The  British   gave  up  their 
for  a  promise  of  cradle  to  grave 
the  fruits  of  that  promise  are  bitter 
grading.  We  are  headed  fof  that 
Eden.  This  fourth  and  all  of  the 
year  of  '76  would  be  better  spent 
rekindle    the    spirit    of 
fostered  our  many  blessings  InsteaJd 
bratlng    something    fast    becoming 
memory. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  : 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker 
amount  of  propaganda  in  this 
aimed  at  countries  in  Africa 
public  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodisia 
retary  of  State  Kissinger  supporl  s 
imposition  of  the  U.N.-spons( 
bargo  on  Rhodesia.  In  August 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
announced  U.S.  support  for  a 
sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa 
tion  was  in  accord  with  a  reso 
the  United  Nations. 

Rhodesia  is  an  important  subplier 
chrome  to  this  country.  Chromn 
In  the  specialty  steel  industrj 
other  industries. 

On  a  number  of  occasions 
has  offered  the  use  of  the 
Naval  Base  for  American  nava: 
South  Africa's  geographical  position 
one  of  great  strategic  importance 

While  the  United  States  has 
followed  the  U.N.-sponsored  s^les 
bargo  on  arms  to  South  Afri^ 
countries  have  not.  One  of  these 
continues  selling  weapons  and 
in  various  licensing  practices  which 
able  South  Africa  to  manuf acturi  ( 
weapons.  Recently  Prance  has 
an  arms  ban  on  South  Africa, 
really  is  one  more  of  appearances 
reality.  A  recent  Washington 
reported: 

They  (black  African  states)   wanted — and 
got — a  formal  gesture,  to  appease -^ielr  own 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mounting  embarrassment  before  their  na- 
tionalist followers  and  the  outside  world  at 
maintaining  close  ties  to  Prance  when  it  ap- 
peared-to  be  South  Africa's  chief  military 
backer.  .  .  .  Most,  including  all  those  who 
traditionally  rely  on  Prance  for  economic  aid, 
have  publicly  accepted  it  as  a  genuine  blow 
to  South  Africa. 

It  seems  interesting  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  black  African  states  are  willing  to 
judge  Prance  by  one  standard  while  re- 
serving another  one  for  the  United  States. 
Although  the  United  States  has  given 
millions  of  dollars  in  aid  to  black  African 
states,  those  same  countries  criticize  and 
condemn  any  U.S.  action  toward  South 
Africa  which  would  put  this  country's 
foreign  policy  in  that  area  on  a  more  ra- 
tional basis. 

American  foreign  policy  should  not  be 
determined  by  the  double  standards  of  a 
number  of  African  states.  Our  policy 
should  be  to  put  our  interests  first. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "South  Africa  Not 
Hurt  by  Prench  Arms  Ban"  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  29,  1975 : 
Pabis  Aids  Pretoria  Industry — South  Atrica 
Not  HtTBT  by  French  Arms  Ban 

(By  Bernard  Kaplan) 

Paris.— Until  South  Africa  is  able  either 
to  build  the  weapons  It  needs  or  to  find 
alternative  suppliers,  Prance  apparently  does 
not  plan  to  make  strict  application  of  Its 
announced  ban  on  arms  sales  to  that  nation. 

Prance's  decision  to  bar  most  arms  ship- 
ments to  white  minority-ruled  South  Africa 
was  coupled  with  a  commitment  to  give  aid 
for  South  Africa  to  make  its  own  weaponry 
at  home. 

The  chief  example  of  this  aid  Involves  the 
latest  version  of  the  Mirage  Jet  fighter,  the 
F-1.  Prance's  most  advanced  military  air- 
craft. South  African  engineers  and  designers 
are  working  long  hours  here  with  their  coun- 
terparts at  Dassault,  the  company  which 
makes  the  F-i,  on  a  program  for  South  Africa 
to  manufacture  the  plane  from  scratch. 

South  Africa  already  assembles  Its  own 
version,  known  as  the  P-1,  A2: — "Z"  for  Zuid 
Afrlka.  But  many  of  the  parts  still  must  be 
Imported  from  Prance. 

Under  the  restrictions  announced  three 
weeks  ago  by  President  Valery  Olscard 
d'Estalng.  it  Is  not  clear  whether  the  sale 
of  aircraft  parts  Is  prohibited.  The  embargo 
specified  "arms  deliveries,"  other — than  naval 
armaments.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  continued  manufacture  of  Prench  weap- 
ons under  license  by  the  South  Africans. 

Sotirces  here  say  that  the  Prench  had 
carefully  prepared  the  Pretoria  government 
for  Olscard  d'Estalng's  announcement — made 
during  an  official  visit  to  Zaire.  South  Africa 
reacted  with  almost  total  phlegm,  knowing 
beforehand  that  every  care  wottld  be  taken 
to  cushion  any  practical  repercussion  on  its 
military  capacity. 

This  aid  was  the  South  African  govern- 
ment's price  for  not  retaliating  by  reducing 
nonmllltary  Imports  from  Prance,  currently 
worth  well  over  $250  million  in  Industrial 
products  and  growing,  the  sources  added. 

Little  attempt  was  made  to  disguise  any 
of  this  from  the  black  African  states  friendly 
to  Prance.  According  to  sources,  leaders  like 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire  were 
prepared  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  piirely 
nominal  effect  of  the  Prench  action. 

They  wanted — and  got — a  formal  gesture, 
to  appease  their  own  mounting  embarrass- 
ment before  their  nationalist  followers  and 
the  outside  world  at  maintaining  close  ties 
to  Prance  when  it  appeared  to  be  South 
Africa's  chief  military  backer. 
A    few    African    governments    have    con- 
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demned  the  Prench  arms  move  as  a  iih»tn 
Most,  Including  all  those  who  traditionally 
rely  on  France  for  economic  aid,  have  puli 
Ucly  accepted  it  as  a  genuine  blow  to  South 
Africa. 

How  little  the  ban  was  Intended  to  be  a 
blow  can  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  It 
exempted  naval  arms  and  warships. 

Officially,  the  exemption  rests  on  the  argu- 
ment that  naval  weapons  could  not  be  used 
by  South  Africa  for  Internal  repression.  Ac- 
cording to  sources  here,  the  real  reason  la 
that  even  by  licensing  or  assembling  foreign- 
made  parts,  South  Africa  lacks  capacity  for 
the  naval  strength  it  requires  and  will  not 
possess  It  for  many  years.  So  naval  arma- 
ments were  specifically  excluded  from  the 
ban. 

Meanwhile,  South  Africa  will  continue 
manufacturing  French  arms  vmder  dozens  of 
licensing  agreements  concluded  within  the 
past  12  years.  Most  stUl  have  a  number  of 
years  to  nm.  The  terms  of  the  Prench  ban 
do  not  appear  to  prevent  them  being  renewed 
when  they  expire. 

One  license  somewhat  different  from  the 
others  involves  the  French-designed  Crotale 
ground-to-air  mlssUe.  Known  in  South 
Africa  as  the  Cactus,  its  design  and  develop- 
ment has  been  a  Joint  Franco-South  African 
financial  undertaking. 

To  fill  In  the  few  gaps  which  the  Prench 
restrictions  may  create,  informants  here  said 
that  South  Africa  has  started  shopping 
around  Europe. 

The  South  Africans  have  quietly  concluded 
arms  deals  with  Spain — for  mortars  and 
rockets — and  Italy — for  torpedoes.  Italy, 
sources  here  said,  may  pick  up  whatever 
business  is  lost  to  France. 


THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  OP  THE 
EXTERMINATION  OP  THE  GREAT 
WHALES,  THE  DOLPHINS,  AM) 
PORPOISES 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  terrible 
tragedy  for  mankind  and  the  entire  eco- 
system Is  now  being  played  out  on  the 
high  seas.  The  great  whales  and  their 
close  cousins,  the  dolphins  and  porpoises, 
are  being  sytematically  driven  to  extinc- 
tion by  modem  fishing  fleets. 

A  great  international  outcry  has  risen 
against  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
last  of  the  great  whales  by  Japanese  and 
Soviet  whalers.  This  intense  public  pres- 
sure is  beginning  to  have  effect  in  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  countries 
may  end  whahng  before  their  ruthless 
fleets  harpoon  the  last  whale. 

But  the  smaller  cetaceans,  the  dolphins 
and  porpoises,  are  now  being  threatened 
with  the  same  fate.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  Intelligent,  friendly  mam- 
mals have  been  killed  in  recent  years. 
Several  dolphin  and  porpoise  species  are 
now  facing  extinction. 

Tuna  fishermen  are  responsible  for  the 
needless  killing  of  most  of  the  dolphin 
and  porpoise.  The  modem  tima  boat  uses 
a  huge  purse-seine  net  to  catch  yellowfln 
tuna.  In  the  process,  hundreds  of  dol- 
phins and  porpoises  are  usually  trapped 
in  the  net.  Many  are  unable  to  escape 
the   closing   trap.   They  drown  or  are 
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mutilated  by  the  net.  The  dead  and  dying 
animals  are  thrown  to  the  sharks. 

Japanese  fishermen  kill  thousands  of 
dolphins  and  porpoises  each  year  for 
food.  Japan  Is  the  only  nation  to  actively 
harvest  these  mammals  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  Japanese  consider  the 
whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises  to  be  "big 
flsh."  Of  course,  the  family  of  cetaceans 
are  not  fish,  but  highly  complex  mam- 
mals with  intelligence  second  only  to 
man. 

Japanese  fishermen  recently  wiped  out 
an  entire  school  of  500  dolphins  near  the 
village  of  Taiji  in  Wakayama  Prefecture. 
When  the  dolphins  came  swimming  along 
the  coast,  six  boatloads  of  fishermen  went 
out  and  herded  the  dolphins  Into  shallow 
waters.  Then  the  fishermen  clubbed  the 
dolphins  to  death  and  sold  them  to  fish 
dealers  for  $17.20  per  head. 

The  slaughter  of  the  marine  mammals 
must  be  halted.  The  inadvertent  killing 
of  the  dolphins  and  porpoises  by  the  tuna 
fishermen  was  the  subject  of  a  story  that 
appeared  recently  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Washington  Post.  I  insert  the 
article  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  at  large.  The  author, 
Lewis  Regenstein,  is  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pnmd  for  Animals.  It  is 
adapted  from  his  recently  published  and 
hard-hitting  book,  "The  Politics  of  Ex- 
tinction." 

Savino  THE  Dolphins 

Dolphins  and  porpoises  have  traditionally 
been  known  for  their  extraordinary  Intelli- 
gence, their  seeming  love  for  one  another  and 
their  remarkable  friendliness  toward  man. 
For  centuries,  stories  have  circulated  of  these 
mammals  helping  primitive  peoples,  living 
along  rivers  or  coastal  areas,  to  catch  fish, 
with  dolphins  becoming  an  Integral  part  of 
these  fishing  cultures.  For  instance,  Pliny  the 
iader  (A.D.  32-79)  has  described  how  ancient 
Prench  or  Gallic  fishermen  used  dolphins  to 
lead  them  to  schools  of  fish  and  then  shared 
their  catch  with  these  friendly  cataceans.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  dolphins  even  waited  In 
the  area  until  the  following  day,  to  be  re- 
warded for  their  efforts  with  bread  dipped  m 
wine. 

The  countless  tales  of  dolphins  cooperating 
with  fishermen  by  chasing  fish  Into  their 
nets,  once  believed  to  be  apocryphal,  have 
now  been  confirmed  by  scientific  observers. 
In  1878,  J.  Anderson  described  how  certain 
Burmese  villages  along  the  Irrawady  River 
each  had  their  own  "guardian  dolphin"  that 
'the  fishermen  believe  purposely  draws  fish 
Into  their  nets."  In  1954,  "Natural  History" 
carried  a  similar  account,  by  B.  P.  Lamb,  of 
the  Tapegos  River  Dolphin  of  South  America. 
Lamb  observed  fishermen  tapping  on  the  side 
of  their  canoes  and  whistling  for  "their"  dol- 
phins, which  appeared  immediately  after  a 
miner's  lamp  was  lit:  "This  same  porpoise 
helped  the  fishermen  in  all  their  night  fish- 
ing, scaring  the  fish  from  the  deep  water  back 
to  the  shallows."  Recently,  Jacques  Cousteau 
and  his  crew  observed  and  filmed  a  coastal 
Ashing  tribe  in  Mauretenla,  Africa,  that  beats 
tbe  ocean  surface  virlth  sticks  In  order  to 
attract  dolphins,  which  In  turn  help  drive 
schools  of  mullet  Into  their  nets. 

US.  tuna  fishermen  also  use  dolphins  to 
catch  fish,  but  they  are  wiping  out  these 
"nanunals  In  the  process.  The  U.S.  Pacific 
tuna  fleet  first  began  killing  dolphins  on  a 
i»rEe  scale  In  the  19603,  when  a  new  "purse- 
wine"  method  of  netting  yellowfin  tuna  came 
into  Widespread  use.  Being  warm  blooded,  alr- 
oreathlng  mammals,  dolphins  are  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  some  species 
Often  travel  with  yellowfln  tima.  The  new 
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fishing  method  Involves  the  use  of  speed 
boats  to  spread  huge  nets  around  the  schools 
of  dolphins  (or  "porpoises"  as  they  are  called 
by  the  fishermen),  which  are  then  drawn  In 
to  land  the  tuna  beneath  the  dolphins.  When 
this  happens,  sometimes  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  dolphins  either  drown  or  die  of 
shock.  Although  most  of  them  could  Jump 
out  of  the  net  and  escape,  they  appear  re- 
luctant to  abandon  a  fellow  dolphin  that  Is 
Injured  or  In  distress.  Mothers  In  particular 
refuse  to  leave  their  infants,  so  often  entire 
families  remain  huddled  together  In  the  net 
"whistling"  sonar  distress  calls.  By  1970,  In 
Just  one  area  of  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific, 
an  estimated  250,000  to  400,000  dolphins  were 
being  killed  each  year  In  this  manner. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaugh- 
ter. Congress  In  1972  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed,  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act.  This  law  stated  that  its  "immediate 
goal"  was  to  reduce  the  incidental  killing  of 
dolphins  "to  insignificant  levels  approach- 
ing a  zero  mortality  and  serious  injurj'  rate," 
with  a  two  year  time-table  for  accomplishing 
this  requirement.  In  addition,  the  law  gen- 
erally prohibits  the  issuing  of  a  government 
permit  for  the  killing  of  any  "depleted"  spe- 
cies. Over  the  protests  of  conservationists, 
the  Commerce  Department's  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS),  headed  by  Robert 
W.  Schonlng,  was  given  Jurisdiction  over 
the  problem. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  main  dolphin 
species  involved  In  this  killing  are  so  de- 
pleted as  to  be  In  actual  danger  of  extinction. 
According  to  an  October,  1974,  report  com- 
piled by  the  Federal  Marine  MammEil  Com- 
mission (MMC) ,  the  killing  by  1974  was  con- 
tinuing at  a  rate  of  at  least  100,000  dophins 
a  year,  and  some  authorities  feel  that  double 
that  figure  might  be  more  accxirate.  (Since 
NMFS  has  refused  to  place  observers  on  most 
of  the  tuna  boats,  these  estimates  are  mini- 
mal and  are  probably  much  lower  than  the 
actual  mortality.)  The  government  report 
concluded  that  the  killing  "represents  an 
unacceptably  high  level  of  mortality,  both  in 
terms  of  the  specific  charge  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  .  .  .  and  in  terms  of 
the  overall  protection  and  conservation  ix)ll- 
cles  and  objectives  of  the  Act  to  maintain 
the  health  and  stability  of  the  marine  eco- 
system." 

NMFS  is  well  aware  of  what  is  happening 
to  the  dophins.  A  1974  study  prepared  by 
NMFS  reports  that  one  dolphin  species — the 
so-called  spotter  porpoise  (Stenella  attenu- 
ata) — may  be  "30%  to  80%  lower  than  the 
pre-exploltatlon  population  in  the  early 
1950's."  The  report  indicates  that  the  other 
dolphins,  such  as  the  spinner  porpoise  {Sten- 
ella longirostris) ,  are  also  in  grave  trouble; 
and  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  con- 
cluded in  Its  study  that  "it  is  clear  that  mor- 
tality of  both  (these  species]  must  be  re- 
duced significantly  in  order  to  ensure,  with 
reasonable  probability  the  safety  of  the  basic 
porpoise  stocks." 

Still  NMFS  Director  Robert  Schonlng  re- 
fuses to  act  to  eliminate  the  slaughter.  Un- 
der Intense  lobbying  pressure,  NMFS  has  Is- 
sued rules  and  regulations  largely  designed  to 
placate  the  powerful  tuna  industry,  namely 
Ralston  Purina.  Star  Klst,  H.  J.  Heinz,  Bum- 
blebee Seafoods,  and  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association.  The  Industry  is  represented  in 
Washington,  D.C.  by  the  well-connected  law 
firm  of  Covington  &  Burling,  and  by  lobby- 
ist George  Steele.  Besides  violating  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Protection  Act.  NMFS  is  &1bo 
In  violation  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973,  which  requires  the  agency  to  protect 
not  only  endangered  species,  but  also  any 
species  that  Is  "threatened" — "likely  to  be- 
come an  endangered  species  within  the  fore- 
seeable future  throughout  all  or  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  its  range."  Despite  the  over- 
whelming. Incontrovertible  evidence  that 
these  dolphins  are  moving  toward  extinction. 
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none  of  them  has  been  proposed  for  the 
threatened  or  endangered  lists. 

The  yellowfin  tuna  caught  by  using  dol- 
phins accounts  for  only  10  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  tuna  sold  in  the  U.S.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  tuna  fishermen  will  soon  have 
to  stop  setting  nets  on  dolphins  in  any  event, 
for  they  are  rapidly  running  out  of  these 
remarkable  creatures.  In  addition.  Project 
Monitor,  a  coalition  of  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental groups  In  Washington,  D.C, 
headed  by  Col.  Milton  Kaufman,  has  filed 
suit,  through  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
lawyer  Richard  Gutting,  to  force  NMFS  to 
hall  substantially  the  killing  and  require 
government  observers  on  the  tuna  boats  to 
ensure  that  the  law  is  adhered  to. 

In  the  meantime,  greedy,  short-sighted 
tuna  fishermen  are  continuing  to  push  these 
species  of  dolphins  towards  extinction,  while 
indifferent  government  bureaucrats,  with  the 
responsibility  for  protecting  them,  look  the 
other  way. 


OCTOBER  LEAGUE  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  October  League — Marxist- 
Leninist — a  self-proclaimed  Conununist 
organization  devoted  to  Mao  Tse  Tung's 
variety  of  communism,  held  its  third  na- 
tional congress  in  Epes,  Alabtmia,  June 
28-29,  1975,  at  the  Pederation  of  South- 
em  Coops. 

In  its  "Manual  of  Open  and  Secret 
Work"  distributed  this  May,  extensive 
sections  of  which  I  have  previously 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
October  League — OL — states: 

•  •  •  our  organization  is  out  to  overthrow 
capitalism.  •  •  •  we  are  democratic  cen- 
tralists. •  •  •  our  members  are  cadre  striv- 
ing to  become  professional  revolutionaries. 

The  OL's  National  Preparations  Com- 
mittee for  the  Congress,  headed  by  Cen- 
tral Committee  members  Sherman  N. 
Miller  and  Lynn  Wells  in  Detroit,  Issued 
preconvention  discussion  papers  and  a 
call.  The  October  League's  Central  Com- 
mittee also  issued  a  report  on  the  confer- 
ence which  was  made  available  to  me 
during  the  recent  recess  in  my  district. 

The  October  League  Central  Commit- 
tee's "Call  for  Third  Congress  of  the  OL 
began : 

It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since  our 
last  Congress  In  July  of  1973.  Since  that  time, 
excellent  progress  has  been  made  towards  our 
objectives  of  (1)  constructing  the  founda- 
tions for  a  new  Communist  Party:  (2) 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  anti-im- 
perialist united  front  and  (3)  developing 
revolutionary  work  among  the  proletariat 
and  the  oppressed  nationalities. 

Later  this  report  states : 

The  period  since  the  last  Congress  has  wit- 
nessed the  rapid  growth  of  om-  organization. 
•  •  •  Hundreds  of  new  members  have  Joined 
oiu-  ranks  from  the  working  class,  the  op- 
pressed nationalities,  the  revolutionary- 
minded  students  and  intellectuals  as  well  as 
from  the  most  dedicated  sections  of  the  Left. 
We  have  more  than  surpassed  the  quotas  set 
last  July  for  recruitment  and  the  class  make- 
up of  the  OL  has  changed  greatly  from  that 
time.  During  this  past  year,  we  have  waged  a 
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determined  struggle  against 
ultra-lefUsm.  •    •   •   we    have 
thoroughly  exposing  the  neo 
munist    League    and    the    socla 
Revolutionary    Union.  •    •    •  we 
ceeded    la   forging    unity    with 
groups  and  OTganizatlons  and  In 
have  won  many  of  them  to  our 
tlons  between  us  and  the  rest  of 
nlst  movement  have  deepened 
dltlons   for   organizational    un 
majority    of    honest    revolutlonafle 
country  have  never  been  greater 

At  the  meeting,  'messages  oi  solidarity 
from  fraternal — Maoist — orgs  nlzations" 
were  reported  as  being  received  from 
revolutionary  groups  in  Sv/ec  en,  India, 
Italy,  Britain,  Germany  and  Norway; 
from  the  Revolutionary  Student  Move- 
ment of  Quebec;  and  iromlsuch  U.S. 
groups  as  the  J-Town — Japs  n-Town— 
Collective  in  San  Francisco  ai  id  the  Au- 
gust 29  Movement — ATM. 

The  OL  Congress  was  openec  by  Chair- 
man Michael  Klonsky,  who  commenced 
with  the  announcement  thajt  the  OL 
would  move  forward  with  iti  plans  to 
build  the  new  Maoist  Commi^nist  Party 
in  this  country.  Klonsky  set  forth  as  the 
main  task  of  the  meetiiig  of  OL's  highest 
body  the  consolidation  arounc  a  general 
line  for  building  that  new  p|o-Chinese 

Party. 

Klonsky  delivered  a  vitriol  c  polemic 
against  the  "revisionist,  socia!  imperial- 
ist" Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  the  party 
his  father,  Robert  continue!  to  serve 
faithfully.  In  part  Klonsky  sai  d : 

At  this  very  moment,  here  are  i  ctually  two 
Ciongresses  taking  place.  The  scub  Conven 
tlon  of  the  CPU3A  has  had  a  lot  of  pub 
licity  in  the  capitalist  press— whl  le  our  Ckjn 
gress   has   been   organized   secret  y  with   no 
fanfare.    They    are    celebrating    the    bour- 
geoisie's anniversary  with  a  big  bl -centennial 
celebration  and  wiU  come  out  with  a  slate 
of  candidates  for  the  1976  elections.  We  will 
leave  this  Congress  with  our  reirolutlonary 
tasks  clear.  Their  convention  represents  the 
decadence  of  the  boxirgeoisie  anjd  will  cer- 
tainly prepare  for  an  even  greaten  assault  on 
the  Marxlst-LenlnlstB.  We  welcone  their  as- 
Bault.  Though  they  are  still  much  bigger 
Mantism-Lenlnlsm  U  invincible  and  is  be- 
coming a  material  force  among  phe  masses. 
They  can't  Ignore  us! 

With  such  an  opening  speeck.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  principal  resolution 
of  the  October  League  Congress  had 
three  main  theses: 

(1)  party  building  has  become 
of  Immediacy. 

(2)  the  OL  should  begin  to 
efforts  towards  the  organlzatlona 
of  the  new  pfurty,  and 

(3)  the  present  period  calls  foi' 
our  party  building  work  to  emphsslze 
organizational  forging  of  the  part; ' 
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The  OL  Congress  received 
the     organization's     various 
slons' — Political,  Chicano, 
Women's,    Afro-American 
Union. 

In  delivering  the  report  oT 
Trade  Union  Commission,  Charles 
gan  said: 

Making  every  factory  a  fortreiis 
munlsm  Is  the  goal  of  our  labor 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
to  take  up  the  immediate  demands 
workers — these  must  be  linked  t) 
alms.  A  good  example  Is  Fremont 
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Area  facility].  The  Brotherhood  Caucus  gave 
us  a  lesson.  We  didn't  build  the  revolution 
dally  so  the  workers  found  it  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  us  and  Early  Mays." 

Costigan  continued,  proclaiming  that 
"the  national  question  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  labor  work";  and  stressing  the 
importance  of  making  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  in  the 
labor  movement,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  , 

Other  October  League  "main  speak- 
ers" at  the  national  meeting  included 
Dan  Burstein,  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Communist  China,  who  not  un- 
expectedly delivered  the  presentation  on 
the  international  situation;  Jill  Gemmill, 
leader  of  the  Central  Committee's  Na- 
tional Women's  Commission  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women — CLUW— Yolanda  Sharizi,  op- 
erator of  the  OL's  Unidos  Bookstore  in 
East  Los  Angeles  who  introduced  the 
Chicano  resolution;  Odis  and  Ruth  Hyde, 
old  Stalinists  formerly  active  in  the 
CPUSA  who  find  Mao  Tse  Timg 
thought  more  congenial;  Narmy  Leah 
Washburn,  an  Atlanta  OL  activist  now 
in  her  seventies  who  traveled  to  China 
with  an  October  League  Women's  dele- 
gation in  1973 ;  Lynn  Wells;  Eileen  Klehr,' 
Sherman  Miller  and  Robert  Berschinski 
yet  another  OL  China  traveller. 

An  analysis  of  the  October  League's 
convention  materials  indicates  the  area 
of  most  immediate  organizing  will  be  the 
formal  creation  of  the  new  Communist 
Party.  Other  areas  of  future  OL  activity 
documented  in  the  materials  include: 

Support  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence 
movement,  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce Cuban  (pro-Soviet)  Infiuence  on  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  revolutionary  groups; 

Militant  attacks  on  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S-A.  for  Its  pro-Sovletlsm; 

Support  for  the  organizing  and  boycott 
activities  of  the  United  F'arm  Workers  of 
America  (UFW); 

Support  for  women's  liberation  Issues, 
coupled  with  attacks  on  "bourgeois"  feminist 
movements  such  as  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women  (NOW)  and  an  effort  to 
expand  OL  Influence  in  the  Coalition  of 
Labor  Union  Women  (CLUW); 

The  building  of  "a  network  of  Bymp&thlz- 
ers"  around  every  OL  vmlt,  where  chapter 
or  front; 

Total  and  imcrltlcal  support  for  the  posi- 
tions of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  with 
attacks  on  the  United  States-U.S.SJl. 
detente. 

As  a  part  of  its  party  building  effort, 
the  October  League  will  expand  its 
monthly  "official  political  newspaper," 
the  Call,  first  to  a  biweekly,  and  later  to 
a  weekly  publication. 

The  October  League  Central  Commit- 
tee was  expanded  to  15  full  members  and 
3  alternates.  The  executive  committee 
was  also  expanded  and  their  policies 
changed  from  "collective  decisions"  to 
a  "division  of  labor."  As  a  part  of  this 
variation.  Organizational  and  Political 
Bureaus  were  formed  and  a  general  sec- 
retary's post  created. 

October  League  sources  indicate  that 
the  top  leadership,  "half  women  and 
minorities,"  presently  includes: 

Michael  Klonsky,  chairman;  Fred 
Klonsky   (Michael's  younger  brother) ; 
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Patricia  Klonsky — wife  of  Fred— Robert 
W.  Bei-schinskl ;  Charles  Costigtm,  leader 
of  the  OL  Trade  Union  Commission;  Odig 
Hyde;  Eileen  Klehr;  Sherman  N.  Miller; 
Yolanda  Sharizi,  Chicano  Commission; 
Ramon  Morales,  Puerto  Rican  Commis- 
sion; Dan  Burstein;  JUl  Gemmill,  Wom- 
en's Commission;  and  Lynn  Wells. 

Following  the  October  League  national 
meeting,  central  committee  member 
Charles  Costigan  of  Atlanta  led  what 
Peking's  New  China  News  Agency  called 
a  "U.S.  workers  delegation  organized  by 
the  October  League — Marxist-Leninist" 
to  the  Communist  Chinese  capital  for 
what  was  euphemistically  termed  "a 
friendly  visit."  Costigan's  delegation  ar- 
rived in  Peking  on  August  7  for  an  ex- 
tended visit. 

Insight  into  the  October  League's  rev- 
olutionary fanaticism  may  be  obtained 
from  examination  of  some  of  the  lyrics 
of  one  of  its  songs,  which  were  submitted 
by  OL's  Boston  district.  The  song,  "Let's 
Move  On,"  is  to  the  tune  of  "Bandera 
Rosa"  or  "Avanti,  Populo"  and  some 
verses  follow: 

Social  Imperialism  cannot  sxirvive, 
As  world  revolution  continues  to  thrive. 
(Repeat.) 

REFRAIN 

So  let's  move  on  and  smash  bourgeois  rule, 

With  a  new  communist  party  as  our  mighty 
tool. 

United  with  the  masses  of  every  land. 

Proletarian      internationalism's     our     Ann 
stand ! ! 
•  *  •  *  • 

Using  armed  struggle  and  building  class  war- 
fare, we'll  smash  imperialism  and  gain 
our  rightful  share. 

(Repeat.) 

•  ••••• 

We   are   members   of   the  October  League; 

In  the  communist  movement  we're  taking 
a    lead. 

To  build  a  party  Is  our  goal; 

We'll  make  a  new  world  and  smash  the  old. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  remarks 
today  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment on  land-use  planning  that  can  be 
used  as  a  handbook  for  effective  legisla- 
tion. The  reason  I  find  this  document 
unusual  is  that  it  is  the  consensus,  and 
I  stress  the  word  consensus,  report  of  a 
unique  group  of  conservationists  and 
business  persons  who  served  together  on 
the  California  land-use  task  force.  Their 
consensus  findings  were  not  what  one 
would  expect  from  a  divergent  group  who 
held  a  variety  of  strong  beliefs,  and  rep- 
resented a  broad  spectrum  of  special  in- 
terests. Instead  of  being  vague  and  tenta- 
tive, this  report  is  specific  and  forceful 
on  the  need  for  new  legislation  to  deal 
with  land-use  issues. 
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The  preface  to  the  report,  "The  Cali- 
fornia Land:  Planning  for  the  People," 
describes  the  background  of  the  report  as 
follows: 

This  report  Is  the  result  of  twelve  months 
of  study  and  debate  by  the  California  Land- 
ase  Task  Force. 

In  it  we  set  forth  a  plan  of  action  for 
dealing  with  the  complex  problem  of  land- 
;  se  planning  in  California. 

It  Is  addressed  to  Governor  Edmund  G. 
Erown,  Jr.  and  his  Administration;  to  the 
members  of  the  California  State  Legislature; 
to  elected  local  officials;  and  to  the  people 
of  California. 

In  preparing  this  report  we  have  looked 
closely  at  how  and  where  decisions  which 
affect  the  use  of  land  are  made. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  lack  of  com- 
prehensive land-use  planning  Is  a  major 
impediment  to  the  kind  of  future  we  want 
for  California.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of 
California's  major  problems,  environmental, 
social,  and  economic.  It  demands  our  serious 
attention,  and  the  work  must  begin  inune- 
dlately. 

The  authors  go  on  to  say: 

The  California  Land-Use  Task  Force  came 
together  with  the  conviction  that  land  use 
was  of  common  concern  to  the  many  diver- 
gent interest  groups  within  the  state:  that 
It  should  be  possible  for  representatives  of 
these  groups  to  sit  down  together  to  explore 
problems,  clear  away  misunderstandings  and 
arrive  at  some  fundamental  points  of  agree- 
ment on  what  steps  California  should  take 
toward  comprehensive  land-use  planning. 

Our  report  is  a  consensus  document  result- 
ing from  an  attempt  to  accommodate  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  issues  on  which  we  disagreed.  But  the 
refreshing  discovery — which  made  the  entire 
experience  valuable  and  productive — was 
that  there  were  more  areas  of  agreement 
than  disagreement. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  conclusions 
of  this  report  are  both  solid  and  encouraging. 
We  believe  that  the  new  methods  suggested 
here  will  work  and  that  they  are  seriously 
needed.  We  urge  that  they  be  enacted  Into 
law.  We  reconmiend  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
political  controversy  that  surrounds  na- 
tional land-use  legislation,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  already  rejected  a  bill 
this  year.  Some  have  considered  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Interior  Committee  a  final 
chapter  in  the  debate  which  has  gone  on 
for  over  6  years  in  the  Congress.  Such  a 
belief  would  be  foolish,  given  the  fact 
that  the  problems  this  legislation  was 
meant  to  address  remain,  and  as  long  as 
the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
influence  land  uses  through  the  variety 
of  direct  and  indirect  programs  it  sup- 
ports, the  need  for  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach will  remain.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  this  simple  fact,  thus  stated,  leads 
some  to  charge  that  Federal  control  of 
local  land-use  decisions  will  result.  The 
problems  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  are  similar,  but  not  the  same.  As 
the  report  of  the  California  land-use  task 
force  points  out,  the  level  of  control 
should  be  at  the  level  most  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  In  a  particular 
situation.  Thus,  under  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Federal  planning  decisions  are 
made  only  on  matters  of  national  Im- 
portance, State  planning  decisions  are 
made  only  on  matters  of  statewide  im- 
portance, areawide  planning  takes 
place  for  regional  problems  within  the 
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framework  of  State  and  Federal  guide- 
lines, and  local  planning  occurs  within 
the  framework  of  necessary  regional. 
State  and  Federal  guidelines. 

This  issue  has  become  polarized,  but 
the  problems  remain,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  Congress  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
need  for  effective  legislation. 

The  introduction  to  "The  California 
Land"  sums  the  situation  up  as  follows: 

Of  all  the  great  Issues  before  us  today,  land 
use  may  be  the  least  understood.  Yet  land 
Is  the  basic  resource,  and  In  one  way  or  an- 
other all  of  the  problems  which  the  human 
race  must  confront  in  this  century— prob- 
lems of  food,  housing,  energy,  resources,  pop- 
xilation — lead  us  to  the  central  question  of 
how  the  land  Is  used. 

Land  use  cannot  be  labelled  as  merely  an 
"environmental"  Issue.  It  is  far  broader  than 
that.  It  Is  a  fundamental  h\iman  activity 
which  affects  every  business  person,  worker, 
and  consumer. 

In  the  past  Californlans  have  taken  an 
interest  in  land-use  problems,  but  they  have 
only  looked  at  some  small  part  of  the  over-all 
picture:  at  the  need  for  open  space,  the 
problems  of  power  plant  siting,  or  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  unique  natural  resource,  lor 
example.  And  they  have  responded  with  sin- 
gle-purpose programs.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence, so  far,  of  any  understanding  that 
these  many  land-use  problems  and  their  res- 
olution tie  in  with  one  another  and  depend 
on  one  another — that  they  are,  in  fact,  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  problem. 

It  Is  time  to  take  a  look  at  the  whole  pic- 
ture, and  to  begin  to  create  a  comprehensive 
process  for  deciding  how  the  land  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  to  be  used.  Failure  to  do  so  would 
be  a  tragedy  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Already  there  are  alarming  signs  that  the 
land  is  in  danger: that  many  of  the  natural 
qualities  that  have  brought  people  to  Cali- 
fornia, made  It  such  a  rich  and  productive 
part  of  the  Earth,  are  deteriorating. 

California's  farmland  Is  being  converted  to 
urban  uses  without  thought  for  the  future 
needs  of  the  state. 

While  suburbs  expand  across  vacant  lands, 
older  downtown  areas  axe  rapidly  declining. 

At  the  same  time,  the  housing  shortage — 
especially  for  people  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come— Increases. 

Air  pollution  continues  to  cause  severe 
damage  to  humans  and  crops. 

Our  store  of  natural  resources  dwindles 
rapidly,  unable  to  keep  up  with  ever  growing 
demands. 

Meanwhile,  the  energies  of  business  people, 
developers,  conservationists  and  elected  ofB- 
cials  have  been  absorbed  In  wasteful  disputes 
over  particular  land-iise  Issues.  Decisions  are 
often  years  In  coming  and  rarely  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

This  summarizes  the  problem  quite 
well,  but  much  more  can  be  said,  and 
should  be  said,  about  each  of  the  smaller, 
but  interrelated  subjects  of  energy,  agri- 
culture, resources,  tran^x>rtatlon,  cities, 
housing,  compensation,  and  taxation. 
The  report  by  the  task  force  does  this, 
in  a  short  but  informative  wuy,  and  adds 
much  to  the  imderstanding  of  this  sub- 
ject. After  hearing  about  the  complex 
mix  of  issues  considered  by  the  land-use 
task  force  one  might  ask  what  possible 
consensus  can  be  reached? 

The  following  guidelines  for  the  draft- 
ing of  legislation  which  were  adopted  by 
the  task  force  help  answer  this  question: 

First,  the  state  mttrt  decide  no*  only  what 
lands  are  suitable  for  policies  of  preservation 
and  conservation  but  also  what  lands  are 
suitable  for  policies  of  development.  Ttxen 
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should  be  explicitly  stated  goals  for  needed 
construction.  Merely  negative  or  restrictive 
land-xise  policies  are  not  enough. 

Controls  on  land  use  must  be  guided  by  an 
articulate  set  of  goals  and  policies  that  make 
it  clear  what  patterns  of  land  use  are  desired 
and  why.  These  shoiUd  specify  economic,  so- 
cial, physical  and  environmental  objectives 
for  the  present  and  long-term  future  and 
should  set  priorities  among  these  objectives. 
lAnd-use  plans  must  address  social  problems 
which  lie  outside  the  strict  definition  of 
"land  use." 

Planning  is  an  integral  part  of  government 
at  all  levels.  It  must  be  area-wide  as  well  as 
state-wide  and  local. 

Land-use  plans  must  be  binding,  first  of 
all,  on  the  actions  of  state  government.  State 
agencies  have  done  much  to  shape  land  use 
by  their  spending  policies  and  their  decisions 
on  what  to  build  and  what  not  to  build.  State 
agencies  should  be  required  to  operate  In 
accordance  with  a  state  land-tise  plan,  and 
this  alone  would  be  an  enormous  step  for- 
ward. 

State  planning  must  consider  aU  the  land. 
We  do  not  support  the  "critical  area"  ap- 
proach to  state  planning.  All  parts  of  the 
state  are  Interrelated  to  some  extent  and 
state  policy  must  consider  the  entire  land 
area.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  state  It- 
self must  directly  regulate  every  acre,  but  a 
policy  which  Judges  only  certain  lands  to  be 
"critical"  and  therefore  worthy  of  state  at- 
tention is  Inadequate. 

When  planning  procedures  and  controls 
are  established,  the  Legislature  must  appro- 
priate the  money  to  make  them  work.  This 
may  seem  obvious,  but  In  the  past  there  have 
been  many  dramatic  reforms  that  have  faUed 
because  of  Inadequate  financial  support. 

The  planning  process  should  be  decision- 
oriented  and  controls  must  be  clear.  Each 
planning  Job  should  be  assigned  to  some 
level  of  government  with  specific  account- 
ability and  responsibility.  There  should  be 
procedures  for  quick  and  fair  decisions  when 
land-use  confiicts  arise.  Explicit  standards 
should  be  set  so  that  all  interested  parties 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  where  they  stand. 
The  Governor  must  be  involved  In  the 
planning  process.  The  plan  should  reflect 
current  policies  and  result  In  appropriate 
executive  actions. 

The  Legislature  mvist  be  involved  In  the 
planning  process;  it  should  create  the  neces- 
sary land-use  planning  structures  and  pro- 
vide appropriate  policy  guidance  on  a  con- 
tlnxilng  basis. 

Citizens  must  be  Involved  In  the  planning 
process.  The  plan  should  reflect  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  people,  and  there  should 
be  suitable  channels  of  communication  es- 
tablished to  facilitate  public  participation. 

The  state  should  also  maintain  a  state- 
wide banJc  of  data  on  land-use  planning  as 
public  Information,  available  and  easy  to  use. 

The  full  report  of  the  California  land- 
use  task  force  recommended  several  spe- 
cific legislative  actions  that  the  State  of 
California  can  take.  I  will  not  list  them 
here,  but  I  will  say  that  they  are  more 
detailed  and  better  structured  than  are 
the  proposals  for  Federal  law. 

This  report  is,  as  I  said  earlier,  re- 
markable because  its  recommendations 
are  the  consensus  findings  of  divergent, 
often  clashing  viewpoints,  but,  in  spite 
of  this  broad  base,  the  recommendations 
are  specific  and  urgent. 

The  Congress,  which  has  dealt  unsuc- 
cessfully with  this  problem  for  years, 
could  learn  from  the  California  experi- 
ence. "Hie  Planning  and  Conservation 
Foundation,  which  funded  the  CaUfomla 
land-use  task  force,  has  set  an  example 
that  national  associations  Involved  with 
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land  use,  from  the  Sierra  C 
chamber  of  commerce,  would 
follow. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to 
thors  of  the  report,  who  are 
of  the  task  force,  to  give 
ognition  they  deserve  for  a  job 

The  Calipobnia  Land-Use 
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The  members  of  the  CaUfortui 
Task  Force  are  Usted  :iere  with 
zatlODs  with  which  they  are 
personal  endorsement  of  the 
this  report  In  no  way  Implies 
ment  of  their  organization. 

Richard   A.   WUson.   Chairman, 
nlng  and  Conservation  Foundation 

Richard    A.     Reese,     Vice 
Irvine  Co. 

John  W.  Abbott,  Richard  Grant 
Tomorrow. 

Edmund  Atkins,  City  Planner. 

David   Fogarty,   Ralph   Crouch 
California  Edison  Co. 

James  P.  Dlckason,  Thomas  L 
A.I-A..  the  Newhall  Land  and 

Marjorle  W.  Evans.  Bank  of 

Stephen  D.  Gavin,  Cynthia 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Carlyle  W.  HaU,  Jr.,  Center  for 
Public  Interest. 

Ira  D.  HaU,  Mld-Penlnsula 
Ing  Fund. 

E.  S.  Hamilton,  Standard  Oil 
California,  (Chevron  Land  and 
Co.). 

Huey  D.   Johnson,  Gregory 
Tnist  for  PubUc  Land. 

David  Kerrigan,  the  Irvine  Co. 

Janet  Lyders,  League  of  Womei 
California. 

Gladys   Meade.   California   Lun^ 
tlon. 

Patil  Plett,  Security  Pacific 

Roy  Potter,  San  Dlegans,  Inc., 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Ronald  B.  Roble,  State  Water 
Control  Board. 

Ceclle  Rosenthal,  Sierra  Club. 

Barton    W.    Shackelford,    Nolafc 
Shlraz  Kaderall,  Pacific  Gas  and 

Ludlow   Shonnard,   Jr.,   Relne 
Southern  California  Gas  Co. 

Rocco  C.  SlcUiano,  Peter  L. 
TI  Corporation  (of  California) . 

Dwlght  C.  Steele.  Attomey-at 

William   M.   WUcoxen,  the 
Conservation  League. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
astonished  by  the  recent  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate the  reputation  of  AJJger  Kiss. 
After  a  space  of  more  than 
voices  are  again  being  raised 
was  an  innocent  man. 

This  is  pure  hogwash.  Thete  is  no 
reasonable  justification  for  changing  our 
attitude  toward  the  Hiss  perjury 
conviction. 

Rather  than  facts,  the  argument  seems 
to  be  that  Richard  Nixon's  downfall  In 
1974  somehow  proves  Hiss  in4ocent  in 
1950.  Such  connection  is  illogi^l  to  the 
point  of  absurdity.  [ 

Hiss  has  never  explained  tpe  dam- 
aging evidence  that  led  a  jur*  to  vote 


25  years, 
hat  Hiss 
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for  his  conviction.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury we  have  waited  in  vain  for  an  ex- 
planation or  rebuttal.  Yet,  despits  this 
failure.  Hiss  now  urges  the  American 
people  to  believe  his  innocence. 

Alger  Hiss  does  not  deserve  exonera- 
tion. His  conviction  for  perjury  was  jus- 
tified In  1950  and  it  is  still  right  today. 
Following  are  two  excellent  articles 
on  this  subject  by  columnists  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  and  William  F.  Buckley: 
[Prom   the  Washington   Star-News,   Aug.   7, 

1975] 
Sanctipication-  of  a  Consttmmate  Liab — ^Hiss 
( By  James  J.  Kilpatrick ) 
A  movement  is  gaining  momentum  for  the 
aanctiflcatlon  of  a  consiunmate  liar,  Alger 
Hiss  by  name.  Before  the  movement  gets 
completely  out  of  hand,  a  few  words  of 
caution,  remonstrance  and  reminder  are  in 
order. 

The  Judgment  of  "liar"  is  a  Jury's  Judg- 
ment, returned  in  January,  1950  after  two 
long  trials.  Now  Hiss,  at  71,  Is  seeking  once 
more  In  the  court  of  public  opinion  to  over- 
turn that  verdict.  A  few  days  ago  he  ob- 
tained access  to  certain  evidence  against 
him.  Before  long,  we  will  be  awash  in  fresh 
charges  that  the  FBI  rigged,  stacked  and 
fabricated  the  case  against  Hiss,  and  such  Is 
the  gullibility  of  a  disenchanted  public  that 
some  of  these  self-serving  charges  will  gain 
credence. 

Because  a  whole  generation  has  grown  up 
since  the  Hiss  case  began,  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion may  be  useful.  The  case  Involved  two 
men.  One  was  Alger  Hiss,  who  in  1948  was 
slim,  elegant  and  urbane,  a  rising  star  in  the 
nation's  public  life.  He  had  every  respectable 
credential.  He  was  John  Hopkins,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Harvard  Law,  a  onetime  clerk  to  Jus- 
tice Holmes,  secretary  to  the  American  dele- 
gation at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  adviser  to  Roose- 
velt at  Yalta,  Secretary-General  of  the  UN 
Conference  at  San  Francisco. 

The  other  was  Whlttaker  Chambers,  who 
in  1948  was  pudgy,  passive  and  obscure,  a 
senior  editor  for  Time  magazine.  He  had 
nothing  going  for  him.  Bom  In  Philadelphia 
in  1901,  Chambers  was  a  student  radical,  a 
runaway,  a  postwar  leftist  who  In  1925  Joined 
the  Communist  party  as  a  paid  functionary. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  disreputable  history  of 
false  names,  petty  theft  and  atheism.  In  1938, 
after  four  years  of  espionage  and  infiltration 
m  Washington,  he  broke  absolutely  with  the 
Communist  party. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  this  month. 
Chambers  was  summoned  to  testify  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, which  was  then  investigating  Commu- 
nist infiltration  of  government  offices.  Cham- 
bers identified  Hiss  as  a  member  of  a  secret 
Communist  cell.  Hiss  denied  this  absolutely. 
One  of  the  two  men  plainly  was  lying. 
Under  the  prodding  of  a  young  California 
congressman.  Chambers  patlenUy  unfolded 
his  story:  As  a  party  functionary,  he  had 
known  Hiss  intimately,  had  stayed  in  his 
home,  had  transmitted  stolen  documents. 
Testing  his  credibility,  the  young  congress- 
man asked  rapid-fire  questions  of  Chambers 
about  Hiss  and  hla  wife  and  family,  their 
hobbles,  pets,  cars,  furnishings,  nicknames, 
places  of  residence. 

Hiss  at  last  admitted  having  known  Cham- 
bers, but  not  as  a  party  functionary.  Hiss's 
story  was  that  he  had  known  a  deadbeat  free- 
lance writer  by  the  name  of  "George  Croeley," 
to  whom  he  had  briefly  sublet  his  George- 
town house  m  1934.  He  Identified  Chambers 
as  "Croeley,"  but  later,  before  a  grand  Jury, 
he  would  deny  ever  having  given  Chambers 
government  documents.  The  perjury  convic- 
tion stemmed  from  that  denial.  Hiss  served 
44  months  of  a  five-year  sentence. 
An  enterprising  publishing  house,  inter- 
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ested  in  bringing  out  a  work  of  high  drama, 
might  consider  a  documentary  reprise  of  the 
House  hearings  and  the  New  York  trials.  Thli 
was  confrontation  worthy  of  any  Sophocles  or 
Shakespeare.  Chambers,  the  witness,  had  but 
one  purpose — to  testify  to  the  evil  of  com- 
munism, and  to  warn  complacent  American* 
that  they  must  come  to  grips  "with  a  secret 
sinister  and  enormously  powerful  force  whose 
tireless  purpose  is  their  enslavement." 

Chambers  sensed  from  the  outset  that  he 
himself  was  doomed.  He  lost  his  Job  and  hlj 
health.  In  the  second  trial  he  heard  his  san- 
ity questioned.  A  target  of  vUiflcation  and 
scorn,  he  died  In  obscurity  on  his  Maryland 
farm  in  1961.  The  renewed  effort  to  establish 
the  innocence  of  Hiss  necessarily  must  seek 
anew  to  prove  the  guilt  of  Chambers.  And 
Chambers  no  longer  is  around  to  speak  for 
himself. 

Whlttaker  Chambers  was  America's  Solzh- 
enltsyn — an  Intellectual  who  knew  commu- 
nism closely,  at  first  hand,  and  saw  with  ter- 
rible clarity  the  absolute  evil  of  Communist 
ideology.  A  gentle  man,  he  never  sought  to 
destroy  Hiss  as  a  person.  For  months  Cham- 
bers resisted  opportunities  to  speak  of  actual 
espionage.  Chambers  wanted  only  to  bear 
witness  for  freedom,  and  against  slavery.  One 
day  his  greatness  as  writer,  thinker  tmd  hu- 
man being  will  be  recognized. 

On  his  new  road  to  martyrdom,  Hiss  will 
get  some  mileage  from  Chambers'  association 
with  the  California  congressman  of  1948.  The 
reasoning  is  that  because  Richard  Nixon  lied 
1972-74,  therefore  Whlttaker  Chambers  lied 
1948-50.  The  reasoning  is  phony,  slippery  and 
sly,  which,  coming  from  Hiss,  Is  exactly  what 
one  would  expect. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News 

Aug.  8,  1975] 

What   Some   People   Won't   Believe 

Abotjt  Hiss 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

I  suppose  If  Jack  Ruby  had  enough  free 
lawyers  bobbing  about  him,  plus  a  phony 
civil  liberties  committee,  plus  half  the  native 
egghead  popuJatlon  desperate  to  believe  him 
innocent,  they  would  have  us  all  believing. 
In  due  course,  that  he  didn't  in  fact  kill  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  that  It  was  his  double,  or 
else  a  plot  by  the  networks,  or  by  Curtis 
Lemay. 

When  you  think  of  it.  It  Is  hard  to  get  una- 
nimity of  opinion  on  the  guilt  of  anybody. 
It  Is  an  old  story  nowadays  that  Oswald 
didn't  kill  the  first  Kennedy,  a  not-30-<dd 
but  robust  thesis  that  Slrhan  didn't  kUl  the 
second  Kennedy;  there  is  growing  suspicion 
that  James  Earl  Ray  didn't  kill  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  that  what'8-hls-name  wasn't  the 
real  culprit  In  the  attempted  killing  of 
George  Wallace,  that  Bruno  Hauptmann 
didn't  really  kidnap  the  Lindbergh  baby, 
that  the  Rosenbergs  weren't  really  guilty, 
that  the  people  who  were  hanged  for  it 
weren't  really  accomplices  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth — on  back  through  Dreyfuss.  to  Soc- 
rates himself  (who  was  In  fact  guilty  under 
Athenian  law). 

All  the  more  useful,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  an  article  of  overwhelming  so- 
briety published  In  the  current  Issue  of 
Commentary  magazine.  It  is  called  very 
simply,  "Was  Alger  Hiss  Guilty?",  and  it 
could  have  been  written  by  a  computer,  so 
dry  and  factual  Is  it,  so  obsessively  concerned 
to  drain  every  last  bit  of  bias  out  of  the  re- 
counting of  the  story. 

In  fact  It  is  written  by  a  professor  of  law 
at  Cornell,  Mr.  Irving  Younger,  who  had 
served  as  an  attorney  In  private  practice  and 
as  an  assistant  United  States  attorney  and 
as  Judge  in  both  the  civil  and  criminal  courts 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Younger  has  taught 
Evidence  at  both  Columbia  and  New  York 
law  schools  and  he  says  that  the  question: 
was  Alger  Hiss  guUty?  requires,  flnaUy,  that 
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you  the  Juror  take  a  position  concerning  10 
oontradictions  on  which  Hiss  and  Chambers 
gave  conflicting  evidence  that  emerged  from 
the  sea  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Younger  concludes  that  In  respect  of 
the  first  five  the  evidence  is  moot:  you  can- 
not find  against  Mr.  Hiss  without  reasonable 
doubt.  The  sixth  weighs  in  favor  of  Hiss.  The 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  convict 
Hiss. 

Number  seven  was  the  famous  rug,  given 
by  Chambers  to  Hiss  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude  from  the  Communist  party.  Inde- 
pendent testimony  confirms  that  the  rug  was 
bought,  and  accepted  by  Hiss.  Hiss's  explana- 
tion of  his  possession  of  It  was  unreasonable 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  eighth  was  the  matter  of  Hiss's  giving 
Chambers  $400  to  buy  a  second-hand  car. 
The  records  reveal  that  Hiss  withdrew  $400 
In  cash  four  days  before  Chambers  paid  $400 
In  cash  for  a  car.  Coincidence  Is  unreason- 
ably strained,  given  the  surrounding  narra- 
tive, by  insisting  that  the  two  transactions 
were  discrete. 

The  ninth  was  the  earlier  transfer  of  Hiss's 
old  Ford,  which  he  desired  philanthropically 
to  donate  for  the  general  use  of  a  Communist 
operative.  Hiss  said  he  gave  the  car  to  Cham- 
bers. The  records  show  that  Hiss  himself 
signed  a  transfer  assigning  title  to  the  Cher- 
ner  Motor  Company  which  thereupon  re- 
issigned  the  car  to  one  William  Rosen,  but 
left  the  transaction  out  of  the  record  books. 
William  Rosen,  summoned  to  the  stand,  re- 
fused to  say  whether  he  was  a  Communist. 

We  approach  Gotterdammerung .  namely 
the  typewriter.  A  huge  amount  of  publicity 
has  been  given  to  the  typewriter,  the  Insinu- 
ated assumption  among  pro-Hiss  people  be- 
ing that  either  Whlttaker  Chambers  himself 
forged  the  typewriter,  or  else  that  the  FBI 
did.  Every  time  there  Is  a  press  conference 
on  the  matter.  It  Is  suggested  that  any  day 
now  it  will  be  established  that  the  typewriter 
presented  at  the  trial  was  a  forgery.  But  any 
day  has  a  way  of  never  coming. 

What  is  especially  tantalizing  about  It  all 
Is  that  preposterous  though  It  Is,  It  wouldn't 
actually  alter  the  matter  If  It  happened  to  be 
80.  Because  what  nailed  Hiss  was  the  indis- 
putable identity  between  the  typewriter  used 
In  the  mld-Thlrtles  by  PrlscUla  Hiss  to  write 
letters  to  Bryn  Mawr  on  alumnae  business, 
and  the  typewriter  used  during  the  same 
period  to  write  paraphrases  and  copies  of 
secret  State  Department  documents  turned 
over  to  Chambers. 

Perhaps  the  next  step  la  for  one  of  Alger 
Hiss's  lawyers  to  claim  that  Whlttaker  Cham- 
bers posed  as  the  secretary  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Alumnae  Association  In  1938  for  the  purpose 
of  ambushing  Hlsa  In  1948.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  people  around  who  would 
believe  It. 


WELCOME  TO  REV.  ROBERT  T. 
CASEY 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF    VIRGINIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  <f,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
Pleased  to  note  that  today's  Invocation 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Robert  T. 
Casey,  pastor  of  Culmore  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  I  wish 
to  thank  Mr.  Casey  for  the  very  inspiring 
prayer  he  has  offered  on  our  behalf. 

The  Reverend  Casey  is  a  native  of 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  who  attended  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, and  Union  Theological  Seminary 
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In  Richmond.  In  the  last  20  years  he  has 
served  four  Virginia  congregations  and 
has  been  the  pastor  at  Culmore  United 
Methodist  since  1972. 

Among  his  many  church  activities  are 
memberships  in  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference,  the 
Committee  on  Camps  and  Conferences, 
the  Corporate  Board  of  United  Methodist 
Homes,  and  the  Virginia  Conference 
Credit  Union.  He  is  also  a  past  president 
of  the  Clergy  Association  of  the  Rich- 
mond area. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  into  this 
Chamber  the  Reverend  Casey,  his  gra- 
cious wife,  the  former  Marilyn  Carter 
Thompson  of  Atlanta,  and  their  children, 
Brian  and  Helen. 
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GRAIN  SCANDAL  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
LEGISLATION— V 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior 
to  the  August  recess  I  included  in  the 
Record  some  material  on  the  massive 
grain  scandal  in  New  Orleans  and  else- 
where, and  pointed  out  the  need  for  cor- 
rective legislation. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  open  hearings  September  18 
on  bills  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act.  These  Include  my  bill,  H.R.  8764, 
the  full  text  of  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  July  18,  start- 
ing at  page  23553. 

On  August  5,  a  Federal  grand  jury  in- 
dicted 11  persons  on  charges  of  Federal 
income  tax  evasion  in  connection  with 
the  grain  scandal.  Two  days  later,  the 
same  grand  jury  indicted  22  persons  and 
a  grain  exporting  firm  on  conspiracy  and 
fraud  charges. 

A  new  grand  jury  has  been  chosen  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  investigation  is 
continuing. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  articles  by 
James  Risser,  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Des  Moines  Register,  that 
describe  the  indictments  returned  in 
New  Orleans  in  some  detail. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Des  Molnee  (Iowa)  Register, 

Aug.  6, 1975] 

Eleven  Indicted  on  Tax  Charges  in 

New  Ohlkans  Grain  Probe 

(By  James  Risser) 

New  Orleans,  La. — Eleven  men,  accused 
of  profiting  secretly  from  massive  thefts  of 
grain  by  rings  of  grain  company  and  inspec- 
tion agency  employes,  were  Indicted  here 
Tuesday  on  federal  income  tax  evasion 
charges. 

A  federal  grand  Jury  that  has  been  In- 
vestigating a  grain  inspection  scandal  in 
the  New  Orleans  area  for  18  months,  charged 
that  the  11  failed  to  pay  a  total  of  $251,681 
m  taxes  on  $713,840  of  income  from  the  sale 
of  stolen  and  non-existent  grain. 

The  defendants  Include  present  and  form- 
er elevator  officials  for  three  grain  elevators, 
as  well  as  two  Inspection  agency  employes, 
a  grain  barge  dispatcher,  and  a  Mississippi 
River  tugboat  captain. 


JTJBT  TO  KETtJRN 


The  elevator  employes  worked  at  St. 
Charles  Grain  Elevator  Co.  in  Destrehan,  La. 
(owned  by  Archer-Danlels-Midland  Co.  and 
by  the  Garnac  Corp.);  at  the  Mississippi 
River  Grain  Elevator  Co.,  Myrtle  Grove,  La., 
which  Is  controlled  by  an  Italian  firm,  and 
at  the  Bunge  Corp.  in  Destrehan. 

The  indlctnaents  were  returned  before  U.S. 
District  Judge  Herbert  W.  Christenberry, 
who  instructed  the  grand  Jury  to  return 
Thursday  for  what  the  VS.  attorney's  office 
described  as  "further  deliberations." 

Additional  Indictments  are  expected  then. 
The  grand  Jury's  term  expires  at  the  end  of 
next  week,  and  a  new  Jury  already  has  been 
impaneled  to  continue  the  Investigation. 

To  date,  38  persons  and  companies  hav« 
been  Indicted  here  on  charges  of  conspiracy, 
bribery,  fraud,  theft  and  other  crimes  in  the 
Inspection,  shipping  and  handling  of  VS. 
export  grains. 

"ONLY    THE    BEGINNING" 

U.S.  Atty.  Gerald  J.  Galllnghouse  said 
Tuesday  the  indictments  are  "only  the  be- 
ginning" in  what  is  expected  to  be  a  lengthy 
protte  of  the  entire  grain  business  here  at  the 
nation's  largest  grain  exporting  point. 

Galllnghouse  urged  that  federal  attorneys 
elsewhere  press  Investigations  of  their  own 
into  grain  handling.  He  particularly  men- 
tioned Houston  and  Oalveeton,  Tex.  Five  in- 
spectors were  indicted  in  Houston  in  March 
on  bribery  charges,  but  none  has  yet  been 
tried. 

As  is  common  in  Income  tax  cases,  the 
Indictments  handed  down  Tuesday  contained 
only  sketchy  detaUs  of  how  the  defendants 
obtained  the  Income  on  which  they  failed  to 
pay  taxes,  in  various  years  from  1969  to 
1974. 

But  it  was  understood  that  at  least  some 
of  the  defendants  had  taken  part  In  a  com- 
plex grain  theft  ring,  described  in  previous 
press  accounts.  In  which  bargeloads  of  grain 
were  diverted  from  their  Intended  destina- 
tion at  large  export  elevators  and  were  sent 
Instead  to  a  small,  local  elevator  which  acted 
as  a  "fence"  in  receiving  and  selling  the 
stolen  grain. 

The  two  Bunge  employees  charged  T^ies- 
day — elevator  superintendent  Dreblng  Ar- 
lington Negrotto,  Jr..  and  elevator  manager 
Harry  Otto  Dolsen,  Sr. — also  had  been  In- 
dicted July  21  on  charges  of  conspiring  to 
commit  systematic  thefts  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  grain. 

The  Bunge  firm,  which  also  was  Indicted 
at  that  time,  has  said  that  all  13  Bunge 
employees  charged  then  have  either  retired, 
resigned  or  been  suspended. 

Tuesday's  indictments  charged  that  Ne- 
grotto failed  to  pay  taxes  of  $9,898  on  $48,488 
which  he  "received  for  his  participation  in 
the  theft  of  grain." 

Dolsen  failed  to  pay  $14,839  In  taxes  on 
$34,510  of  Income  also  deri-ed  from  grain 
thefts,  the  grand  Jury  alleged. 

Two  assistant  superintendents  at  the  St. 
Charles  Grain  Elevator  Co.  were  indicted 
Tuesday — Cologero  Cosimo  Portrera,  Sr.,  and 
Joeeph  John  Palmisano.  Sr. 

Portrera  allegedly  evaded  payment  of 
$50,814  In  taxes  on  Income  of  $160,350,  and 
Palmisano  failed  to  pay  $48,451  on  Income 
of  149,429,  the  grand  Jury  said.  The  money 
allegedly  came  from  the  two  defendants' 
"participation  In  the  fraudulent  sale  of  non- 
existent grain"  In  1973  and  1974,  according 
to  the  Indictments. 

Charged  along  wtth  Portrera  and  Palmisano 
was  Robert  Paul  I^cholas,  a  weighing  super- 
visor for  the  South  Louisiana  Pcwt  Inspection 
and  Weighing  Board,  Inc.,  a  private  Inspec- 
tion agency  which  weighs  and  grades  grain 
at  the  St.  Charles  ESevator. 

Nicholas  failed  to  pay  $46,708  In  taxes  on 
Income  of  $149,405  from  the  fraudulent  sales, 
It  was  alleged. 
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A  spokesman  at  the  St 
Portrera   and   Palmlsano 
and  that  Nicholas  left  the 
shortly  before  that. 

Employes  of  the  Mississippi 
Elevator  Co.  who  were  Indicted 
Henry  Fleetwood,  Louis  Henry 
Jesse  Michael  Rosen. 

Fleetwood,  Identlfled  as  chlel 
the  elevator,  failed  to  pay  $15,41' 
(25,118  received  from  the  sale  of 
between    1971    and    1973.    the 
charged. 

Rachal,  assistant  elevator 
evaded  payment  of  (4.163  In 
of  Income,  It  was  alleged 

Rosen,    who    was 
elevator,  failed  to  pay  (2,822  In 
come  of  $5,709  from  a  "wrongfxU 
action,"  It  was  charged.  Rosen 
last  January  for  Cook  Industrie 
International  grain  firm,  as 
of  Cook's  elevator  at  Portland 

A    spokesman    at    Cook 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  said  "we  have 
of  these  allegations"  but  addec. 
Rosen  has  been  suspended 

Indicted  along  with   the 
grain  officials  was  Plvon  Leon 
ant  chief  grain  lnsp>ector  for  Delta 
and  Inspection  Bureau,  Inc.,  w 
grain  at  the  elevator.  He  w»s 
evaded  paying  $26,831  In  taxes 
(47,500  from  stolen  grain  sales 

The    grand    Jury    also    c: 
Joseph  Hotard.  a  dispatcher  for 
City  and  New  Orleans  Barge 
failure   to  pay   (24.626    in   taxes 
which  he  allegedly  got  In  1972 
bis  participation  In  the  theft  of 
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TUGBOAT    CAPTAIN 


Adam  Anthony  Dufrene,  a  tugta  sat  captain, 
was  accused  of  falling  to  pay  (7. 112  In  taxes 
on  Income  of  (11.440  which  he  gc  t  for  taking 
part  In  grain  thefts  and  fraudulent  sale  of 
non-existent  grain. 

The  tax  evasion  cases  were  dkveloped  by 
the  Intelligence  division  of  the  It  ternal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  by  Asst.  U.S.  Att  r.  Cornelius 
R.  Heusel.  FBI  agents  and  the  C  .S.  Agricul- 
ture Department's  office  of  Invest  gatlon  par- 
ticipated In  obtaining  evidence  a^  gainst  those 
charged. 

Criminal  tax  evasion  Is  pun^hable 
maximum    fine    of    (10,000    and]  five 
Inaprlsonment. 
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[From  the  Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 

Aug.  8, 1976] 

Indict  22  In  Nrw  Orlkans  Oka^  Probx 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Nkw  Orixans,  La. — The  federal  grand  Jury 
Investigating  the  New  Orleans  gr^in  scandal 
Thursday  Indicted  22  persona  4nd  Adnac, 
Inc.,  a  large  grain  exporting  Orm^  on  chargea 
of  conspiracy  and  fraud. 

The  defendants  were  accused  of  organiz- 
ing and  carrying  out  widespread  graln-tbeft 
schemes  Involving  hundreds  of  tttoxisands  oi 
dollars. 

At  one  point,  the  grand  jury  Alleged,  two 
assistant  elevator  superlntendebts  and  a 
grain  Inspector  went  to  Naasavi,  Bahamas, 
where  each  deposited  (100,000  In  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia — money  they  had  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  fictitious  bargeloads  of  soybeans. 

Other  offenses  detailed  In  the  Indictments 
included  the  "sbortwelghtlng  of  «xport  grain 
shipments,  the  secret  loading  of  Inferior 
grain  and  foreign  matter  ont^  ships  by 
means  of  a  concealed  control  twitch,  and 
the  selling  of  stolen  grain  tbrovgh  a  local 
elerator  that  acted  as  a  "fence." 

■SCXJNDflBJC 

Adnao.  Inc.,  whlcb  u  a  wholly  ^wned  Joint 
ventxire  of  Arcber-Danlels-Mldlatid  Co.  and 
Oamac   Oraln   Co.,   Inc.,   operales   the   St 
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Charles  Oraln  Elevator  Co.  at  Destrefaan, 
La.,  and  Is  the  second  grain  firm  to  be  In- 
dicted here. 

Thursday's  charges,  returned  before  U.S. 
District  Judge  Herbert  W.  Chrlstenberry, 
raised  to  61  the  total  ntunber  of  Individuals 
and  companies  Indicted  here.  In  addition, 
five  grain  Inspectors  are  under  Indictment  In 
Houston,  Tex. 

The  brief  court  session  was  the  last  for  the 
grand  Jury,  which  has  been  probing  grain 
Inspection  tkctlvltles  for  18  months.  However, 
a  new  grand  Jury  has  been  Imimneled  and 
will  continue  the  Investigation  under  the 
direction  of  the  Justice  Department's  chief 
criminal  attorney  here,  CorneUus  R.  Hevisel. 

U.S.  Atty.  Oerald  J.  Oalllnghouse  said: 
"We  are  committed  to  push  forward  with 
this  investigation  untU  we  are  fuUy  con- 
vinced that  the  last  vestiges  of  crime  and 
corruption  have  been  eliminated,  and  com- 
plete Integrity  of  the  Inspection,  grading, 
weighing  and  handling  of  grain  has  been 
achieved." 

MOBE  indictments? 

Other  sources  close  to  the  Investigation 
said  the  Indictment  of  major  figures  In  some 
grain  firms  can  be  expected  from  the  new 
grand  Jury. 

The  Investigation  here  has  led  to  similar 
probes  at  some  other  grain  exporting  points, 
as  well  as  personnel  shake-ups  In  the  U.S. 
Agriculture  Department's  grain  division  and 
demands  In  Congress  for  legislation  reform- 
ing the  inspection  system.  Oraln  Inspection, 
grading  and  weighing  currently  Is  done  by 
inspectors  who  are  federally-licensed  but 
who  work  for  private  Inspection  agencies, 
some  cf  them  controlled  by  grain  and  ship- 
ping Interests. 

Ten  of  those  charged  Thursday  had  been 
Indicted  previously  on  Income  tax  evasion 
and  other  charges. 

There  were  four  indictments  returned 
Thursday,  two  Involving  the  Adnac-con- 
trolled  St.  Charles  firm,  one  Involving  the 
Mississippi  River  Oraln  ESevator  Co.  at 
Myrtle  Orove,  La.,  and  the  fourth  Involving 
the  Bunge  Corp.  Elevator  at  Destrehan,  La. 

SHORT- WEIGHING  CHARGED 

In  addition  to  the  Adnac  firm,  those  in- 
dicted from  the  St.  Charles  operation  were: 
Plant  manager  Robert  Walter  Edgeworth, 
plan  superintendent  Leo  Eugene  Plckell,  and 
six  assistant  superintendents — John  Michael 
Mllano,  sr.,  Freddie  Howard  German,  Manuel 
Jourdan  Preltas,  Russell  William  Emerson, 
Joseph  John  Palmlsano,  and  Cologero  Co- 
slmo  Porters,  sr.  Also  indicted  was  Robert 
Paul  Nicholas,  a  weight  supervisor  for  the 
South  Louisiana  Pert  Inspection  and  Weigh- 
ing Board.  Inc.,  which  inspects  and  weighs 
groin  at  the  St.  Charles  Elevator. 

The  defendants  systematically  short- 
weighted  export  ships  being  loaded  at  the 
St.  Charles  Elevator  by  diverting  grain  back 
Into  the  elevator  after  it  had  been  weighed 
and  supposedly  loaded  aboard  ship,  the  grand 
Jiiry  found. 

Tapes  on  an  automatic  weighing  machine 
were  altered  manually  at  times,  it  was  al- 
leged. 

Also  part  of  the  defendants'  scheme,  which 
has  operated  since  June,  1971,  was  the  In- 
stallation of  "a  concealed  remote  controlled 
device"  in  the  elevator  control  room,  by 
which  Edgeworth  and  his  employes  were 
able  to  secretly  turn  on  "bin  number  three" 
and  load  "low-quality  grain  and  other  mat- 
ter" onto  ships,  the  indictments  said. 

Grain  is  inspected  at  the  St.  Charles  Eleva- 
tor by  means  of  a  mechanical  sampler  which 
scoops  a  sample  of  grain  from  the  ship- 
loading  belt  every  29  seconds  and  then  sends 
the  grain  by  tube  to  the  office  of  the  Inspec- 
tion agency  on  the  elevator  premises. 

However,  by  use  of  lights  In  the  elevator 
control  room,  which  Indicate  when  a  sample 
is  being  taken,  the  defendants  were  able  to 
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put  the  Inferior  grain  from  bin  number  three 
on  the  loading  belts  In  between  the  time 
samples  were  taken.  The  poor  grain  thus  by- 
passed the  sampling  device,  the  Jurors  found 
"thereby  avoiding  inspection  and  defeating 
the  lawful  functions  of  official  Inspectors." 

The  Inferior  grain  Included  "undetected 
quantities  of  low-grade  grain,  cracked  com 
and  foreign  substance,"  the  grand  jury 
charged. 

As  the  result  of  an  autumn,  1973,  meeting 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  between  Edgeworth,  Plckell 
and  unnamed  co-conspirators.  It  was  agreed 
to  put  "as  much  cracked  corn  as  possible  on 
ships  loaded  with  corn  destined  for  Japan," 
said  the  Indictment. 

At  one  point,  when  Inspectors  complained 
about  inferior  grain  being  loaded  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hevator,  plant  manager  Edgeworth 
ordered  the  secret  control  switch  removed. 
However,  he  later  directed  that  It  be  rein- 
stalled and  concealed,  the  grand  Jury  said. 

The  second  Indictment  concerning  the  St. 
Charles  elevator  said  that  between  Septem- 
ber. 1972,  and  May,  1974,  Palmlsano,  Portera 
and  inspection  agency  employe  Nicholas 
operated  a  fraud  scheme  by  which  they  ob- 
tained money  for  the  sale  of  at  least  nine 
fictitious  bargeloads  of  soybeans  and  corn. 

Using  a  plan  which  Included  false  records 
of  weights  and  grain  samples,  the  three  con- 
cocted non-existent  sales  to  Archer-Daniels- 
Midland  from  WllUch  and  Company,  Inc.,  and 
Degelos  and  Associates.  The  latter  two  firms 
are  actually  one  operation,  headed  by  Lyle 
Degelos,  which  runs  a  local  elevator  here. 

The  fictitious  sales,  transmitted  to  A-D-M 
offices  In  Decatur,  ni.,  by  teletype,  resulted 
In  A-D-M  Issuing  checks  for  the  grain  to  the 
WllUch  and  Degelos  firms,  the  Indictment 
said. 

The  payments  were  shared  by  Palmlsano. 
Portera  and  Nicholas,  who  banked  $100,000 
each  In  Nassau  In  April,  1974,  and  by  other 
unlndlcted  co-consplrators,  the  grand  Jury 
said. 

Sources  here  said  those  connected  with 
the  WllUch  and  Degelos  firms  have  been 
granted  Immunity  from  prosecution  in  ex- 
change for  furnishing  information  about  the 
fencing  operation  and  the  participants,  al- 
though they,  too,  reportedly  made  large  sums 
from  the  phony  sales. 

The  nine  fictitious  sales  cited  In  the  indict- 
ment Involved  approximately  375,000  bushels 
of  soybeans  and  40,000  bushels  of  corn. 

The  third  Indictment  charged  elevator  em- 
ployes and  Inspectors  at  the  Mississippi  River 
Oraln  Elevator  Co.,  and  three  shipping  em- 
ployes, with  obtaining  nearly  (800,000,  from 
the  sale  of  stolen  and  fictitious  grain. 

GRAIN   DIVERTED 

The  stolen  grain — three  bargeloads  of  soy- 
beans worth  $461,000 — was  diverted  from  the 
Mississippi  River  Oraln  Elevator  to  the  De- 
gelos wharf,  where  it  was  sold  and  the  profits 
divided  by  the  conspirators,  it  was  charged. 

One  of  the  diverted  shipments  was  a  barge 
carrying  46,905  bushels  of  soybeans  from 
Davenport,  la.,  in  August,  1971. 

In  the  fictltlous-sale  part  of  the  scheme, 
the  Mississippi  River  group  fraudulently  ob- 
tained $240,600  from  the  PlUsbury  Co.,  and 
another  (76,600  from  Tabor  and  Co.,  the 
grand  Jurors  charged. 

Those  charged  in  the  indictment  included 
three  inspectors  from  the  Delta  Weighing 
and  Inspection  Bureau,  Inc.,  which  handles 
Inspections  for  the  Mississippi  River  Eleva- 
tor— Plvon  Leon  Dupuy,  Clark  David  Smith 
and  James  Tlmonet.  Also  elevator  employes 
Edward  Henry  Fleetwood,  Lawrence  Henry 
Cochran,  Sr.,  and  Louis  Henry  Rachal,  barge 
dispatcher  Herbert  Joseph  Hotard,  tugboat 
captain  Adam  Anthony  Dufrene  and  tug- 
boat deckhand  Oeorge  Joseph  Rohrbacker, 
Jr. 

The  conspirators  carried  on  their  activi- 
ties for  more  than  two  years,  following  » 
nild-1971    meeting    at    the    Here's    Johnny 
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Restaurant  In  Gretna.  La.,  the  grand  jury 

said. 

Dupuv,  Fleetwood,  Rachal,  Hotard  and 
Dufrene"  all  had  been  charged  Tuesday  with 
federal  income  tax  evasion  in  connection 
with  money  they  made  on  the  scheme  total- 
ing about  (175,000. 

The  final  Indictment  Thursday  charged 
four  employes  of  the  Bunge  Corp.  with  steal- 
ing grain  from  the  elevator  and  diverting 
It  to  the  Degelos  Brothers  Grain  Corp.  with- 
out the   knowledge    of   Bunge. 

The  four  are  bin  floor  operator  Gerald 
Charles  Mire,  grain  mixer  John  Herbert 
Gomor,  Sr.,  weigher  Oeorge  Howard  Pop- 
rick,  and  grain  mixer  Joseph  Morales,  Jr. 

The  Bunge  firm,  said  the  Indictment,  had 
contracted  In  1969  and  1970  to  sell  grain 
to  the  Degelos  firm.  But  the  defendants 
agreed  to  give  the  Degelos  firm  better  qual- 
ity grain  than  It  contracted  to  buy,  "there- 
by unlawfully  taking  from  Bunge  Corp. 
quantities  of  grain  which  it  had  not  con- 
tracted to  sell."  It  was  charged. 

In  some  Instances  the  defendants  simply 
loaded  better  quality  grain  from  the  Bunge 
Elevator  onto  barges  to  be  sent  to  Degelos. 
In  other  cases,  the  contracted-for  grain  was 
dumped  Into  the  Mississippi  River  and  bet- 
ter grain  put  on  the  barges,  the  grand  Jury 
said. 

The  Indictment  cited  34  separate  barge 
shipments,  and  said  that  on  22  of  them  for 
which  the  total  quantity  of  grain  Is  known 
the  defendants  and  other  unnamed  co-con- 
spirators coUected  (220,600. 

The  Bunge  Corp.  Itself  and  13  of  Its  em- 
ployes were  Indicted  here  last  month  on 
separate  charges  of  conspiring  to  steal  grain. 
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says  tough  Jawboning  might  be  misread  as 
a  sign  that  controls  are  on  the  way,  leading 
to  more  price  rises. 

The  councU  Is  headless,  too.  Its  top  three 
officials  have  quit,  and  the  new  director — an 
assistant  secretary  of  HUD — won't  take 
charge  for  at  least  a  month.  U.S.  Steel's 
chairman  had  to  discuss  a  planned  price  In- 
crease with  the  agency's  public-relations 
man;  the  acting  director  was  on  vacation. 

Ford  economists  predict  double-digit  In- 
fiatlon  for  another  three  months  but  a  6% 
annual  rate  by  year's  end. 


TIMID   AND   TOOTHLESS 


HON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  31, 
1975.  this  body  passed  H.R.  8731,  the  bill 
which  not  only  extended  the  life  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  but 
also  gave  it  subpena  powers.  I  vehemently 
opposed  this  bill  at  that  time  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility is  a  useless  fraud  on  the  American 
people.  It  is  one  more  Federal  agency 
now  allowed  to  require  information  from 
private  concerns,  now  able  to  request 
forms  and  paperwork  from  our  already 
overburdened  businesses.  We  are  bury- 
ing ourselves  in  a  mound  of  redtape  and 
paperwork  required  by  more  and  more 
Government  agencies,  and  In  the  case  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
by  an  agency  which  cannot,  or  Indeed 
will  not.  take  any  constructive  action 
against  the  very  thing  it  was  supposed 
to  fight,  inflation. 

In  support  of  these  indictments,  I  ask 
that  the  article  from  the  August  15,  1975, 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  bears  out  the 
charges  of  uselessness  that  many  of  us 
who  oppose  this  Council  have  voiced.  The 
article  speaks  for  Itself: 
TiMm  AND  Toothless — Ford's  Wage  Price 
Agency  Ftodles  as  Prices  Rise 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
botches  Its  effort  to  do  something  about  alu- 
mlnum-prlce  increases,  doesn't  plan  any  ob- 
jections to  higher  car  prices.   The  agency 


U.S.  UNWILLINGNESS  TO  RECOG- 
NIZE THE  REALITY  OP  PEKING'S 
TYRANNY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   lUJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imfortu- 
nately,  Americans  seem  unwilling  to  rec- 
ognize the  real  nature  of  Communist 
China,  either  with  regard  to  the  tyran- 
nical rule  under  which  its  own  people 
must  live  or  with  regard  to  its  aggressive 
role  in  the  world. 

Individual  Americans  such  as  actress 
Shirley  MacLaine  have  traveled  to  Pe- 
king and  returned  hailing  the  Chinese 
Communist  system.  The  regimentation 
of  the  Red  Guard,  the  forced  collectiviza- 
tion of  agriculture,  the  elimination  of 
Chinese  religion  and  culture,  and  the  to- 
tal absence  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
even  the  freedom  to  leave  the  country 
are  all  ignored  in  the  analyses  presented 
by  Miss  MacLaine  and  many  others. 

Now,  we  have  at  hand  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield.  In  this  report  he  Is  eloquent 
in  extolling  the  Pekhig  regime.  He  writes : 

There  Is  a  discernible  community  spirit 
from  one  end  of  China  to  another  .  .  .  Prom 
Shanghai  to  Slam,  from  Peking  to  Kunming, 
the  evidence  of  the  system's  durabUlty  Is 
overwhelming. 

With  regard  to  Peking's  foreign  policy, 
the  report  declares : 

There  are  no  signs  that  China  Is  bent  on 
the  oppression  or  domination  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Reading  the  Mansfield  report  one 
would  not  think  he  was  reading  about 
the  same  government  in  Peking  that  has 
been  described  by  more  experienced 
scholars  and  observers  as  one  of  the  most 
barbaric  in  the  world's  history.  Prof. 
Richard  Walker,  for  example,  estimates 
that  there  are  at  least  10  million  Chinese 
in  slave  labor  camps.  Almost  all  experts 
agree  that  the  Chinese  Communists  liq- 
uidated from  15  to  30  million  opponents 
of  the  regime. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  Chinese  are  stir- 
ring violence  and  revolution  through- 
out the  underdeveloped  world.  In  Janu- 
ary 1965,  for  example,  the  Government 
of  Burundi  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Peking  and  expelled  the  Chinese 
Ambassador.  The  following  month  Presi- 
dent Hamani  Diori  of  Niger  stated  that 
the  West  African  Council  had  proof  that 
the  opposition  movement  in  Niger  was 
being  financed,  organized,  and  directed 
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by  Peking.  President  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny  of  the  Ivory  Coast  declared  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  "teaching 
Africans  to  kill  those  whose  eyes  are 
open  to  the  Chinese  danger  in  Africa." 

The  Mansfield  report,  which  was  at 
least  partially  supported  by  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  who  accompaiued  Mans- 
field on  his  trip  to  Communist  China, 
totally  ignores  the  tyranny  within  China 
and  the  aggressive  policies  pursued  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  abroad. 

Allan  H.  Ryskind,  the  Capitol  Hill  edi- 
tor of  Human  Events,  has  provided  us 
with  a  thoughtful  and  careful  analysis  of 
Senator  Mansfield's  imusual  statement. 
Mr.  Ryskind  interviewed  Li  Hsiao-li,  the 
Chinese  bom  wife  of  Lord  Michael  Lind- 
say, who  during  World  War  II  helped  de- 
velop a  radio  communication  system  for 
Mao  and  other  Chinese  leaders.  Once  a 
supporter  of  the  Chinese  Communists, 
Mrs.  Lindsay  is  now  shocked  at  their 
brutal  tyranny.  She  declares  that  while 
the  standard  of  living  is  low,  the  worst 
part  of  the  system  is  its  totalitarian  na- 
ture. There  is  no  private  property,  no 
freedom  of  religion,  no  freedom  to  speak, 
no  freedom  to  move  from  one  city  to  an- 
other or  to  leave  the  country.  During  the 
Japanese  occupation,  she  said,  there  was 
more  individual  liberty. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
important  article,  "Red  China  Through 
Mansfield's  Rose  Glasses,"  by  Allan  H. 
Ryskind,  as  it  appeared  in  Human  Events 
of  August  30,  1975,  and  insert  It  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Red  China  Through  Mansfield's  Rosb 

Olasses 

(By  Allan  H.  Ryskind) 

Mao  Tse-tung,  who  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  only  60  million  deaths  on  his 
wav  toward  building  his  empire,  has  never 
designated  his  best  friend  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
But  he  has  one.  He  Is  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) .  In  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year  (but  not  widely  re- 
ported on),  Sen.  Mansfield  was  rhapsodic  in 
his  praise  of  the  glorious  achievements  of 
Chairman  Mao.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R.-Pa.), 
the  minority  leader,  Issued  the  chairman 
some  very  high  marks  In  a  supplement  to 
the  report,  but  he  could  not  quite  reach  the 
lyrical  heights  attained  by  the  Montana 
Democrat.  Below,  for  Instance,  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  phrases  which  capt\ire  the  flavor 
of  Mansfield's  reverence  for  Mao  and  the 
miracles  he  has  performed: 

"From  Shanghai  to  Slam,  from  Peking  to 
Kunming,  the  evidence  of  the  system's  dura- 
bility Is  overwhelming."  "Pride  In  common 
accomplishment  and  faith  In  a  common  fu- 
ture are  everywhere.  China  today  Is  more  uni- 
fied than  ever  before."  "Chinese  society,  to- 
day, is  based  on  the  Communist  theories  of 
Mao  Tse-tung,  which,  to  the  Western  car, 
can  sound  not  only  like  Marxism  but  also 
common  sense. . . ." 

"The  basic  needs  of  the  Chinese  people  for 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  being  met. 
Food  and  clothing  are  plentiful  and  low- 
priced.  The  people  appear  healthy  and  well 
fed.  .  .  ."  "There  Is  no  unemployment  or  In- 
flation. Officials  report  that  there  are  no 
social  problems  of  drug  addiction,  alcoholism, 
prostitution  or  Juvenile  delinquency.  The 
streets  are  safe,  day  and  night,  notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  visible  armed  se- 
curity personnel.  Everyone  appears  to  be  busy 
at  productive  and  purposeful  work."  "There 
Is  no  unemployment,  and  hence,  the  concept 
of  unemployment  compensation  Is  unknown." 
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"There  Is  a  discernible  community  spirit 
from  one  end  of  China  to  anothef.  This  spirit 
Is  perhaps  a  key  to  China's  eSecttve  manage- 
ment of  many  of  the  social  prbblems  that 
confound  the  Western  world.  It  Is  the  anti- 
thesis of  'dog  eat  dog'." 

Not  only  Is  It  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
Inside  Red  China,  but  Mao  &  Co.  refiise  to 
make  things  difficult  for  theli  neighbors, 
either.  "There  are  no  signs,"  Insists  Mans- 
field,, "that  China  Is  bent  on  th^  oppression 
or  domination  of  other  nations.''  (Mansfield, 
presumably,  became  convince^  of  Mao's 
peaceful  Intentions  when  bis  botts  failed  to 
show  him  squadrons  of  pajama-9lad  Chinese 
guerrillas  swarming  Into  neighboring  coun- 
tries. ) 

Manfleld's  sentiments — echoed  by  so  many 
Americans  who  travel  to  Pekln; — were  set 
down  following  a  three-week  officially  giilded 
tour  of  the  "People's  Republic  of  China"  last 
December,  but  were  not  forwaided  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  un^U  this  year. 
In  the  same  report.  Sen.  Scott  msflces  a  cooler 
but  similar  assessment  of  Mao's  domestic 
accomplishments,  contending,  I  also,  that 
China's  "record  of  nonaggreesloti  Is  good." 

Mansfield,  Scott  and  such  folk  as  Shirley 
MacLalne,  It  seems,  appear  to  agipe  that  Red 
China  Is  Just  a  shade  short  of  pekfectlon.  As 
they  might  paraphrase  the  poeti  "A  Jug  of 
wine,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  Mao ''Beside  me 
singing  In  the  wllderness/Q  wilderness  were 
paradise  enow."  Yet  in  the  opinio:  i  of  a  num- 
ber of  Old  China  hands,  the  Maniifleld  report 
bears  absolutely  no  relation  to  rdaUty. 

Take  the  Mansfield  statement  about  the 
"discernible  community  spirit  from  one  end 
of  China  to  another"  and  the  porl  rait  of  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  merrily  working  for  Mao. 
"Well,  news  reports  surfaced  in  eiirly  August 
of  this  year  that  Mao  had  recent!  r  sent  some 
11.000  troops  Into  Hangchow,  90  iiUes  south- 
west of  Shanghai,  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of 
his  contented  laborers  who  were  protesting 
the  Maoist  decrees  eliminating  wag©  In- 
creases won  at  the  beginning  of   ;he  year. 

The  Peking  Maoists  reacted  ay  p»irglng 
the  entire  Hangchow  party  appiratus.  And 
when  this  failed  to  stop  the  strliters,  troops 
were  sent  Into  the  city  and  martial  law  im- 
posed. Fighting  between  striking  i^orkers  and 
troops  broke  out.  with  battles  Reported  to 
have  taken  place  Inside  factories. 

"There  Is  no  evidence  that  other  cities  in 
China  have  this  year  had  the  severe  difficul- 
ties that  Hangchow  has  experienced,"  the 
New  York  Times  man  in  Hong  Kobg  reported 
last  week.  "But  the  Chinese  presf  and  radio 
have  repeatedly  referred  to  'bourgeois  fac- 
tionalism' In  some  enterprises,  eipeclally  In 
the  steel  Industry  and  on  the  railroads." 

So  much  for  the  "always  contented 
worker"  theory.  Even  the  Manslleld  report 
managee  to  squeeze  In  the  observation,  In  a 
chapter  oddly  titled.  "Evidence  cf  Success," 
that  there  Is  "mass  underemployment  by  our 
concepts  .  .  ."  and  that  women  "continue  to 
do,  as  they  have  historically,  mach  of  the 
heavy  manual  labor,  such  as  load  repair 
work." 

Mansfield  took  along  on  his  trip  such 
people  as  Assistant  Secretary  ol  State  for 
Administration  John  Thomas,  who  told 
Human  Events  the  Mansfield  report  was  an 
accurate  account  of  things.  But  1^  Is  too  bad 
that  the  senator  never  benefited  from  the 
advice  of  Important  China  scholais  like  Prof 
Richard  Walker,  who  has  m^e  several 
trenchant  comments  on  China*  economy 
and  the  condition  of  its  working  ikeople 

In  The  Human  Coat  of  Com^uniam.  a 
pamphlet  put  out  by  the  now  threatened 
Senate  Internal  Security  suioommlttee 
(which  Mansfield  has  failed  to  1: ft  a  finger 
for  In  Its  fight  for  survival).  Pi  of.  Walker 
hinted  how  the  Communists  nonaged  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem  that  so 
confounds  the  West.  Aside  from  liquidating 
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15  million  to  30  million  opponents  of  the 
regime — a  very  effective  way  of  opening  up 
the  Job  market — and  polishing  off  another 
million  or  so  through  the  "land  reform" 
program.  Mao  also  Installed  an  extensive 
slave  labor  system. 

Slave  labor,  says  Walker,  "has  been  part 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  political  system 
from  the  outset,  though  the  formal  77  regu- 
lations— worked  out  with  the  aid  of  Soviet 
'experts'  sent  by  Stalin — were  not  drawn  up 
until  Jvme  27, 1952,  and  not  officially  promul- 
gated until  Aug.  26,  1954.  During  the  early 
years,  Peking  talked  quite  openly  about  this 
system.  .  .  ." 

Walker,  writing  In  1971.  said.  "No  esti- 
mates of  the  nvmiber  of  Chinese  in  forced 
labor  camps  for  reform  through  labor  serv- 
ices Is  less  than  10  million."  (A.  Doak  Bar- 
nett,  another  China  scholar,  has  said  the 
figure  Is  "probably  In  the  mllllonB,"  while 
Prof.  K&rl  A.  Wlttfogel,  another  Important 
China  student,  has  said  that  one  out  of  every 
40  people  In  that  country  of  700  million  or 
so  may  be  in  the  camps. ) 

HtTMAN  Events  last  week  interviewed  Ll 
Hslao-U.  the  Chinese-born  wife  of  Lord 
Michael  Lindsay,  who  during  World  War  n 
helped  develop  a  radio  communication  sys- 
tem for  Mao  and  other  Communist  Chinese 
leaders.  Mrs.  Lindsay  lived  most  of  her  life 
In  China.  She  was  raised  In  Shansl  Province, 
went  to  Peking  for  her  senior  year  In  high 
school,  studied  at  Yenchlng  University  where 
she  met  Lord  Lindsay,  then  a  professor  of 
economics,  and  worked  for  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists during  the  Japanese  Invasion. 

Though  she  and  her  husband  left  China 
In  1945,  they  returned  for  visits  in  1949, 
1954  and  1973.  Mrs.  Lindsay's  firm  belief  is 
that  the  people  of  China  are  at  least  as  bad 
off  as  they  were  during  World  War  n.  Pood 
and  clothing  are  rationed,  she  pointed  out, 
and  sometimes  the  living  conditions  appear 
"worse  than  during  war  time."  The  bousing 
"In  the  ruTBl  part  is  absolutely  terrible,  even 
in  the  city  where  I  had  been  In  my  primary 
school  and  Junior  high,  all  the  drainage  Just 
blocked  up,  beautifxil  houses,  oh.  Just  so 
shabby." 

In  1954,  she  stressed,  the  pec^le  were 
better  fed.  better  clothed  and  better  housed. 
They  were  "much  happier  people"  and  there 
"was  no  fear."  In  her  latest  visit,  she  found 
the  people  "were  Just  frightened  to  death." 

(Part  of  this  fear  she  traced  to  Mao's  1966- 
67  "Cviltural  Revolution"  when  Mao  un- 
leashed the  "Red  Guards"  against  enemies 
and  innocent  alike.  The  violence  employed 
by  these  young  toughs,  directed  to  a  large 
extent  against  citizens  valuing  the  old  Chi- 
nese ways,  was  brutal.  "No  one,  within  China 
or  without,"  writes  the  well-known  scholar- 
Journalist  Robert  Elegan,  "knows  how  many 
men,  women  and  children  died  or  were  in- 
Jiu-ed  in  the  terrible  autimin  and  winter  of 
1966-67.  Nor  can  anyone  assess  those  casual- 
ties— or  the  higher  casualties  of  late  1967 — 
accurately  until  Peking  reveals  its  estimates. 
Suicides,  assassinations  and  deaths  from 
wounds  probably  numbered  tens  of  thou- 
sands.") 

The  worst  part  of  the  system,  she  insisted, 
is  not  the  standard  of  living,  but  its  totalitar- 
ian nature.  There  is  no  private  property,  no 
freedom  of  religion,  no  freedom  to  speak,  no 
freedom  to  move  from  one  city  to  another 
or  even  to  leave  the  country.  During  the 
Japanese  occupation,  she  said,  there  was 
more  individual  liberty. 

The  people  enjoy  no  civil  liberties,  she 
added.  "Even  Hitler  and  Stalin  had  a  fake 
Judiciary,"  she  said,  "but  there  is  no  court 
system  in  China."  You  are  accused  by  the 
party  and  tried  by  the  party,  with  no  right 
to  counsel.  Freedom  is  so  restricted,  Mrs. 
Lindsay  said,  that  you  have  to  have  the 
party's  permission  to  marry.  The  average 
Chinese  even  fears  carrying  on  frank  dlscus- 
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slons  about  the  regime  In  the  sanctity  o( 
his  own  home,  lest  such  criticism  be  dls- 
covered  and  pxinlshed. 

Well,  \fansfleld  may  be  all  wet  about 
China's  domestic  picture,   but  what  about 

the   contention — and   Scott's   as   well that 

Peking  Is  not  bent  on  aggression  agalnat 
other  countries?  That,  too,  turns  out  to  be 
fantasy.  (Maybe  when  Scott  claimed  that 
Red  China's  "record  of  non-aggression  ig 
good,"  he  meant  that  Mao  had  a  good  record 
of  never  having  engaged  in  non-aggression.) 
Whatever,  the  list  of  Mao's  targets  for  con- 
quest or  the  Imposition  of  Maoist  regimes 
are  countless:  Korea,  Tibet,  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos.  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Burma,  etc. 

"Probably  the  extent  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist activities  In  Africa,"  Prof.  Walker  has 
written,  "has  best  served  to  Illustrate  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  leaders  in  Peking 
take  their  commitment  to  worldwide  revolu- 
tion. In  January  1965,  the  government  of 
Burundi  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking  and  expelled  the  Chinese  ambassa- 
dor and  his  staff.  .  .  .  The  following  month 
President  Hamanl  Diori  of  Niger  stated  that 
the  West  African  Council  had  proof  that 
the  opposition  movement  in  Niger  was  being 
financed,  organized  and  directed  by  Peking. 
That  month,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey  and 
Upper  Volta  Joined  in  warning  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  were,  as  President  Felix 
Houphouet-Bolgny  of  the  Ivory  Coast  put  It, 
teaching  Africans  to  kill  those  whose  eyes 
are  open  to  the  Chinese  danger  In  Africa." 

"By  the  time  Chou  En-lai  arrived  in  Tan- 
zania In  Jime  1965  and  repeated  his  Ill-re- 
ceived assertion  that  Africa  is  'ripe  for  revolu- 
tion,' a  great  number  of  additional  items 
concerning  Communist  China's  attempts  to 
build  the  basis  for  people's  wars  in  that  far- 
away continent  had  come  to  light.  .  .  . 

"In  January  1966,  Dahomey  and  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Peking,  and  in  an  official  letter 
of  protest  the  latter  government  reported 
finding  a  stock  of  Chinese  arms  and  claimed 
the  Chinese  were  organizing  a  'people's  army' 
within  the  Central  African  Republic.  .  .  . 
When  the  regime  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  was 
toppled  in  Ghana  on  Feb.  24.  1966  .  . .,  furthw 
revelations  of  Chinese  Communist  revolu- 
tionary zeal  came  to  light.  On  February  28. 
Ghanaian  authorities  disclosed  the  discovery 
of  a  Chinese  Communist-operated  'saboteur's 
academy'  for  training  Africans  to  foment  re- 
bellion and  carry  out  terrorist  operations." 

Things  haven't  changed,  of  course.  In 
July  of  this  year,  columnists  Evans  and  No- 
vak reported  how  Tun  Abdul  Razak  bin  Hus- 
sein of  Malaysia  traveled  to  Peking  "in  May 
1974  when  Chinese  leaders  promised  not  to 
interfere  in  Malaysia's  internal  affairs. 

"Nothing  changed.  Clandestine  Communist 
radio  broadcasts  are  still  beamed  at  Malaysia 
from  Yunan  Province,  China.  Chin  Peng, 
fabled  Communist  guerrilla  leader  of  the 
1950s,  directs  Malaysian  insurgents  from 
Peking." 

Indeed,  in  March  of  this  year.  Chiang 
Chlng.  Mao's  wife.  In  a  now  famous  speech, 
heralded  China's  role  in  promoting  revolu- 
tion. "It  is  the  soul  and  essence  of  Marxlsm- 
LenliUsm  and  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought  to  In- 
sist on  class  struggle  and  to  Implement  the 
theory  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  revolution  Is  to  realize  Com- 
munistic society  on  a  worldwide  scope." 

In  view  of  all  this,  how  could  both  Mans- 
field and  Scott  give  such  a  distorted  and  dis- 
honest picture  of  the  Peking  regime?  No  one 
seems  to  know.  Maybe  Scott  didn't  want  to 
bum  his  bridges  with  Mao.  since  he  still 
wants  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  to  visit  Peking.  Or 
maybe  the  real  answer  is  that  Mansfield  and 
Scott  saw  another  Red  China,  one  that's  not 
on  the  globe. 
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DO  NOT  SPOIL  THE  DESERT  WITH 
POWER  LINES! 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion is  now  trying  to  determine  what  Its 
energy  needs  are  and  how  they  should  be 
met.  In  doing  so,  it  is  important  that  we 
consider  the  entire  energy  picture,  in- 
cluding the  problem  of  getting  various 
types  of  energy  from  one  place  to 
another . 

A  good  example  of  the  transmission 
problems  which  can  exist  is  the  proposed 
coal-fired  electric  generating  station  to 
be  constructed  in  Utah  to  provide  elec- 
tricity for  southern  California  and  Ari- 
zona. This  Kaiparowits  project  will  re- 
quire high-voltage  long-distance  power- 
lines  that  are  to  go  Into  areas  where  no 
such  transmission  lines  now  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
urban  areas  having  as  much  energy  as 
they  really  need,  though  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  if  the  leaders  of  such  large  com- 
munities would  make  a  reevaluation  of 
their  actual  energy  requirements  in  light 
of  changes  in  the  public's  consumption 
of  energy  patterns.  Still,  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  environment  of  my  district, 
which  lies  between  Utah  and  Los  Angeles, 
spoiled  by  having  more  transmission  lines 
constructed  in  an  uncoordinated  manner. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  House's 
attention  the  difficulties  which  citizens  in 
my  district  are  having  in  trying  to  pro- 
tect their  commimity  from  having  still 
more  power  lines  constnicted  where  they 
are  not  needed.  The  attached  article  ex- 
plains the  impact  of  the  Kaiparowits 
project  on  the  Morongo  Basin,  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  Calif.  My  hope  in  hav- 
ing this  matter  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  that  people  in  urban 
areas  will  realize  what  we  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  country  feel  about  having 
transmission  lines  built  in  our  backyards 
without  our  having  much  of  an  input 
into  the  decisions  about  locating  such 
powerlines. 

(From  the  Hi-Desert  Star,  Yucca  Valley, 
Calif.,  Aug.  13,  1975] 

POWEBPLANTS      AND      TBANSMISSION      LINES A 

Recurring  Possibilitt  in  the  Hi-Desert 
(By  Claudia  Slack) 

Local  environmentalists  are  again  facing  an 
old  adversary,  this  time  on  two  fronts:  The 
proposed  Lucerne  (upper  Johnson  Valley) 
generating  plant  and  the  recurring  possibility 
of  high-voltage  long-distance  power  lines 
marching  from  southern  Utah  through  the 
Morongo  Basin. 

They  won  a  skirmish  in  1970  when  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  recommended 
that  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
use  existing  steel  tower  transmission  routes 
from  Kaiparowits  and  Vidal  Junction,  south 
of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  and 
through  the  San  Gorgonio  pass. 

But  BLM's  recomendatlons  have  not  been 
Implemented  into  actuality.  The  Morongo 
Basin  is  still  listed  as  an  alternative  in  SCE's 
Environmental  Impact  Report  on  the  Kai- 
parowits Installation  and  the  newer  Inter- 
mountain  Power  Project  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined which  route  west  its  two  500  KV  lines 
would  take.  This  leaves  the  Basin  open  to  the 
contingency  they  could  transverse  it. 
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"We're  asking  concerned  Hl-Desert  people 
to  write  to  the  BLM  and  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D-Wash.).  chairman  of  the  interior 
and  insular  affairs  committee,  urging  that 
the  transmission  corridors  follow  existing 
routes — those  south  of  the  Monument,  and 
north  of  the  Marine  Corps  Base  through  Lu- 
cerne Valley  and  Cajon  Pass,"  said  Stisan 
Luckle  Moore,  publicity  director  of  the  Mo- 
rongo Basin  Conservation  Association. 

The  problem  Is  complicated  by  SCE's  asser- 
tion that  the  lines  should  be  2,000  feet  apart, 
making  adding  new  lines  to  existing  corrl- 
dora  difficult.  BLM  and  others  dispute  the 
need  for  this,  pointing  out  that  many  pres- 
ent lines  are  much  closer  together. 

The  southern  Utah  power  plants  are  proj- 
ects of  Southern  California  Edison,  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Water  and  Power,  San 
Diego  Gas  and  Electric,  and  Arizona  and  Utah 
utilities  companies.  Six  coal-burning  gen- 
erating stations  are  now  operating  or  are 
being  planned  for  this  spectacular  scenic  re- 
gion, known  as  Utah's  "color  country." 

The  area  was  chosen  by  the  utilities  be- 
cause Utah's  environmental  regulations  an 
more  lenient  than  California's  and  because 
it  is  rich  in  coal  needed  to  fuel  the  plants. 

But  it  is  also  the  location  of  the  greatest 
concentration  of  national  parks,  monuments 
and  recreation  areas  in  the  nation.  Zlon, 
Bryce  Canyon,  Capitol  Reef,  Arches,  and 
Canyon  Lands  parks;  Cedar  Breaks  and  Nat- 
ural Bridges  monuments;  and  Glen  Canyon 
and  Lake  Powell  recreation  areas  are  all 
within  the  same  territory.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  visit  these  natural 
wonderlands  every  year. 

Air  pollution  and  environmental  disturb- 
ance are  already  evident.  The  super- 
intendents of  Bryce  Canyon  and  Capitol  Reef 
have  said  unequivocally  that  they  feel  visi- 
bility has  been  reduced,  according  to  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  story  earlier  this  year. 

The  probability  of  strip  mining  to  feed  the 
plants,  increased  salinity  of  the  Colorado 
River,  mercury  runoffs  into  Lake  PoweU, 
land  erosion,  and  deterioration  of  the  na- 
tional parks.  Join  with  smog  In  the  concerns 
of  environmentalists. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  Kaiparowits 
facility  will  be  held  in  Riverside  at  7  p.m. 
Sept.  19  in  the  University  of  California 
Riverside  Commons  building.  Interested  per- 
sons will  be  able  to  express  their  views  there. 
Other  hearings  are  set  for  various  Utah  com- 
munities. 

On  the  other  front,  the  MBCA  points  out 
that  a  more  deleterious  form  of  pollution 
than  unsightly  transmission  lines  threatens 
the  Morongo  Basin.  SCE,  having  earlier  de- 
ferred the  project.  Is  now  again  pressing  for 
permits  to  build  a  generating  station  In 
Johnson  Valley,  about  30  miles  from  Yucca 
Valley. 

The  plant,  according  to  SCE  figures,  would 
release  34.9  tons  of  emissions  dally  when 
operating  at  100  per  cent  capacity.  This 
would  make  it  the  third  largest  polluter 
in  San  Bernardino  County,  surpassed  only  by 
Kaiser  Steel  In  Fontana  and  SCETs  Btlwanda 
plant. 

"And  that  would  be  If  they  bum  distillate 
fuel  with  only  .1  per  cent  sulfur  content," 
Moore  said.  "We  know  such  fuel  Is  getting 
scarce  and  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict has  admitted  that  we  would  'have 
problems'  in  the  desert  with  higher  sulfur 
fuel." 

Moore  cited  the  recent  Inland  Counties 
Comnrehenslve  Health  Planning  Council 
report  showing  that  53  per  cent  of  Morongo 
Basin  residents  moved  here  for  health 
rra.sons,  mainly  heart  and  respiratory  ail- 
ments, and  that  many  others  came  to  escape 
smog. 

"We  need  to  keep  the  desert  sir  clean." 
she  said.  "Our  communities  would  be  likely 
to  become  settlement  basins  for  air  pollu- 
tion commit  down  from  the  higher  eleva- 
tion of  Johnson  Valley.  Anyone  can  see  the 
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smog  that  travels  now  from  CaJon  Pass,  Vlc- 
torville  and  Lucerne  Valley  and  blots  out  the 
mountains  north  of  us.  The  desert  winds 
don't  disperse  it  or  the  smog  that  comes 
through  San  Gorgonio  Pass  to  enshroud  Palm 
Springs." 

There  is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  en- 
vironmentalists that  either  the  Utah  com- 
plex or  the  Johnson  Valley  plant  are  really 
necessary  as  presently  projected.  SCE  is  al- 
ready buUding  or  planning  to  build  additions 
to  its  Long  Beach,  San  Onofre  and  Coolwater 
generating  stations.  These  should  be  able  to 
handle  needs  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  for 
some  time  to  come,  they  claim,  since  demands 
for  electricity  are  down  5.6  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  SCE's  1974  annual  report.  The  John- 
son Valley  plant  is  scheduled  to  supply  power 
for  that  same  area. 

As  for  the  Kaiparowits  and  related  installa- 
tions, they  {XJlnt  out  that  plans  already 
exist  for  a  coal  gasification  unit  to  be  btiilt 
after  the  generating  plants.  'Why  not, 
they  ask,  construct  gasification  facilities 
first — a  less  costly,  less  resource-draining, 
cleaner  operation — and  bring  the  gas  by 
pipeline  (obviating  the  need  for  transmission 
lines)  to  serve  until  solar  and  solid  waste 
recycling  methods  of  energy  production  are 
in  general  use? 

The  question  seems  valid.  Conventional 
generators  are  notably  inefficient.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  dwindling  fossil  fuels  they 
burn  is  wasted  and  dispersed  as  excess  heat 
by  cooling  systems  requiring  huge  amounts 
of  water.  Up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  power  long- 
distance lines  carry  is  lost  in  transmission 
and  the  construction  costs  of  both  are 
enormous. 

Moore,  noting  that  solar  energy  will  have 
to  be  tomorrow's  fuel  and  that  SCE  is  now 
engaged  in  research  on  it,  suggests  that 
Johnson  Valley  site  should  be  excellent  for 
a  solar  energy  plant. 

So  the  battle  lines  are  drawn  once  again. 
The  utilities  contend  that  energy  needs  de- 
mand the  new  plants  and  that  this  demand 
overrides  the  pollution  and  environmental 
disturbances  Inherent  in  the  fossil  fuel 
burners.  Conservationists  counter  that  once 
the  biosphere  Is  ruptured,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  heal  It;  that  energy  needs  have 
been  lowered,  requiring  fewer  new  generating 
facilities;  and  that  the  utilities  should  al- 
ready be  developing  clean  new  sources  of 
energy. 

The  public  can  have  its  say — if  it  will  take 
time  to  speak.  If  It  doesn't  make  itself  heard, 
it  will  have  to  live  with  the  decisions  others 
make. 


ILLINOIS'  COMBINED  FEDERAL 
SERVICES  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
fall  of  each  year,  a  combined  Pedertil 
services  campaign  Is  conducted  among 
Federal  employees  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, to  solicit  contributions  for  a  variety 
of  health  and  social  service  organizations. 
These  contributions  are  then  distributed 
among  the  national  health  agencies,  the 
local  United  Fund,  and  the  international 
service  agencies. 

I  am  Informed  that  In  Illinois'  23  local 
campaigns,  Federal  employees  contrib- 
uted a  record-breaking  $1,825,512. 
Tills  money  will  go  far  in  helping  these 
organizations  provide  educational,  re- 
search, and  patient  services  on  a  local 
State,  and  natloiud  level. 
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In  addition  to  thanking  the  many  fine 
people  who  contributed,  a  spfcial  thanks 
is  in  order  for  those  who  served  as  cam- 
paign chairmen — organizing,  coordinat- 
ing, and  conducting  the  ^week  long 
campaign :  { 

Cakpaign  CnAjRMxk 

a«orge  Andruskevltcli.  Decatxir  Airport, 
Decatur,  lUlnols.  ] 

Ernest  BlcUiaus,  U.S.  Poet  dmce,  Qulncy, 
nunols.  J 

Kenneth  Blue,  U.S.  Poet  Ofllce,  Danville, 
IlllnoU. 

Hubert  Brown,  U.S.  Poet  Offlce|  E.  St.  Loxils, 
minols. 

Robert  Bulirke,  U.S.  Poet  OfflcJB,  Blooming' 
ton,  Illinois. 

Colonel  Harry  L.  Bush,  U.S.  Ainy  St.  Louis 
Area  Support  Center,  Oranlte  (nty,  nilnoU. 

Captain  O.  S.  Hallett,  Becnilt  Training 
Command,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois, 

Arlen  Dahlman,  Savanna  Jxxaj  Depot, 
Savanna,  Illinois. 

Boyd  Holmes,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois. 

Warren  Holtsberg,  Air  Route  Traffic  Con^ 
trol  Center.  Aurora,  Illinois. 

Major  S.  G.  Jones,  Chanulle  Technical 
Training  Center,  Chanute  Air] Force  Base, 
Illinois. 

Robert  Juriclc,  U.S.  Post  cjfflce,  Jollet, 
Illinois. 

Patrick  Klein,  U.S.  Army  Wekpons  Com- 
mand, Rock  Island,  nilnols. 

Harold  Llntz,  VS.  Poet  Q  Bee,  Peoria, 
nUnois. 

Clark  MeKenna,  U5.  Post  Offic^,  Kankakee, 
minolB. 

Gerald  Marks,  U.S.  Departm*  nt  of  Com 
merce.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Al  Mera,  US.  Post  Office.  Rockiord,  Illinois. 

Jack  Schwarte,  Social  Securi  ;y  Adminis- 
tration, Alton,  Illinois. 

BUI  Tlpsword,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Galesburg.  nUnols. 

B.  J.  Tolson,  UJS.  Penitentiary,  Marlon, 
Illinois. 

Gordon  Young,  U.S.  Depart!  lent  of  the 
Treasury,  Springfield.  Illinois. 

Joseph  Zandeckl,  U.S.  Post  Ollce,  LaSalle, 
Illinois. 

Major  Howard  Zimmett,  U.S  Air  Ftorce. 
Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois. 


OUR   BICENTENNIAlr— A 
REASSESSMENT  AND  RE 
TION 


HON.  THAD  COCHIUN 


or  MISSISSIPPI 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  September  4 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speak^ 
21,  1975, 1  had  the  honor  of 
address  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  _. 
caslon  of  that  city's  designation 
centennial  Commimity.  I  subciit 
of  that  address  for  the 
my  colleagues: 
Cub  Bickktenntal — A  Time 

MENT   AND   REAJTIBMATI^K 

As  the  United  States  prepares 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
made  it  a  country.  It  stands  on 
another  revolution  that  could 
that  are  as  slgnlflcamt  as  the  first 
two  or  three  years  a  world 
has   been   in   progress   that   is 
significant  effects  on  the  ways 
cans  live  our  lives. 

Because  of  these  changes.  It  ._ 
that  we  look  at  the  bicentennial 
a  200th  birthday  celebration:  we 
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at  It  as  a  time  of  reassessment  of  our  prior- 
ities as  a  nation  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  great  country  was 
founded. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  our  policies  over- 
seas are  coming  under  heavy  attack  and  are 
buckling  In  some  places;  in  a  time  when  re- 
cession and  Inflation  are  undermlnig  the 
ability  of  our  own  citizens  to  provide  a  living 
for  themselves  and  at  a  time  when  our  self 
resolve  seems  to  be  weakening  dally;  at  a 
time  like  this  we  as  Americans  need  to  stop 
and  think  where  our  present  policies  are 
taking  us  and  decide  If  we  want  to  go  there. 
We  need  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  return  to  the  principles  that  our  fore- 
fathers held  sacred  and  which  made  the 
United  States  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 
The  bicentennial  Is  the  best  time  to  do  that. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  penned,  the 
leaders  of  our  country  and  Its  people  found 
themselves  at  a  crossroads.  Today,  we  are 
faced  with  a  similar  turning  point. 

The  people  of  America  are  confused  and 
bewildered  by  the  seeming  inability  of  their 
leaders  to  define  our  role  In  the  world,  and 
the  role  of  government  at  home;  they  are 
angered  by  the  encroachments  government 
has  made  against  our  personal  freedoms  and 
rights  and  its  simultaneous  inability  to  prop- 
erly care  for  those  who  cannot  care  for  them- 
selves. In  short,  we  are  In  the  middle  of  a 
national  Identity  crisis.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  only  way  out  of  this  identity  crisis  that 
will  lead  us  on  the  upward  road  to  progress 
and  further  national  success  Is  a  second 
American  Revolution. 

Certainly,  I  don't  mean  another  violent 
upheaval  fought  with  guns.  What  I  do  mean 
is  a  revolution  of  words  and  Ideas  and  of  par- 
ticipation by  every  American  to  lead  America 
back  to  free  enterprise,  personal  liberty  and 
self-sufficiency  and  to  a  more  responsible  role 
in  world  affairs. 

Free  enterprise  and  personal  initiative 
have  been  steadily  strangled  by  the  cobwebs 
of  poorly  drawn,  pitifully  administered,  and 
Ill-conceived  Federal  regulations.  The  regu- 
latory agencies  have  grown  so  all-powerful 
that  they  have  become  a  law  unto  themselves 
with  little  of  the  checks  and  balances  that 
our  forefathers  knew  we  needed  to  avoid 
despotism  at  all  levels  of  government.  The 
conditions  of  regulation  at  every  level  of  our 
transportation  system — our  national  blood 
lines — range  from  Ineptitude  and  negligence 
to  outright  corruption.  The  same  sad  situa- 
tion exists  In  varying  degrees  at  every  level 
of  our  obese,  blundering  regulatory  system. 
As  part  of  the  second  American  revolution,  I 
propose  that  we  examine  In  minute  detail 
every  law,  every  regulation,  every  ruling  and 
every  significant  act  whose  effect  Is  to  either 
grant  a  privilege  or  restrict  the  growth  of 
American  business.  I  submit  that  we  could 
have  avoided  our  present  recession  and  all 
of  our  economic  woes  if  nine-tenths  of  the 
regulations  we  live  with  today  had  never 
been  written.  History  has  shown  us  that  every 
economic  decline  we  have  experienced.  In- 
cluding the  Great  Depression  and  our  current 
problems,  have  been  caused  not  by  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  Lalssez  Faire  Capital- 
Ism,  but  by  governmental  meddling  with  its 
operation.  So  as  a  first  step  In  our  revolution, 
we  as  citizens  must  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
rid  ourselves  of  all  unnecessary  and  stifling 
federal  regulations,  which  is  to  say,  most  of 
them. 

Our  forefathers  were  suspicious  of  big  gov- 
ernment. The  history  of  events  surrounding 
the  drafting  of  the  Constitution,  Ths  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  character  of 
our  first  leaders  show  that  a  large  federal 
government  was  meant  to  be  avoided  by  them 
at  all  costs.  Yet  we  have  strayed  and  have 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  entrenched 
bureaucratic  organizations  In  the  world.  A 
large  bureaucracy  that  employs  more  than 
one  in  every  six  people  and  gorges  Itself  on 
our  personal  income  Is  falling  to  adequately 
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provide  Its  Intended  services  and  is  steadily 
eroding  our  rights  to  privacy,  to  determine 
the  course  of  our  own  lives  and  to  make  many 
of  the  basic  decisions  of  life.  The  govern- 
mental system  our  forefathers  created  to  free 
us  from  tyranny,  has  become  Itself  a  tyranni- 
cal cancer  that  Is  eating  away  at  the  freedoms 
it  once  won  for  us. 

Of  course,  the  history  of  our  country  is 
filled  with  instances  when  the  founding  prin- 
ciples were  Ignored  by  society  and  when  one 
group  or  another  was  not  granted  an  equal 
opportunity  to  prove  Itself.  But  that  was  not 
a  fault  of  the  principles,  but  of  men.  But  I 
say  we  should  not  throw  away  the  principle 
simply  because  we  have  a  hard  time  adhering 
to  It.  Rather,  we  should  reaffirm  our  al- 
legiance to  the  self-evident  truths  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  This  principle  was 
deemed  valid  In  Congress  on  July  4,  1776,  and 
it  is  valid  today.  The  Declaration  continued 
to  say  that  governments  should  derive  their 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  people,  that, 
and  I  quote  from  the  Declaration:  "It  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  to  Institute  new  government  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing Its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  safety  and 
happiness." 

Our  federal  government  through  its 
bureaucracies  and  regulatory  agencies  regu- 
larly Issues  rulings  and  edicts  that  run  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  people;  it  com- 
monly acts  In  ways  to  abridge  our  rights.  I 
submit  that  our  second  American  Revolution 
should  be  to  alter  much  of  the  pseudo-gov- 
ernment that  has  been  created  by  the  bu- 
reaucles  and  to  abolish  tyrannical  activities 
they  have  conducted. 

The  number  of  people  working  for  govern- 
ment should  be  cut  to  not  more  than  one  in 
every  50  people.  Their  powers  to  issue  regu- 
lations should  be  curtailed  immensely,  and 
all  permanent  regulations  should  be  subject 
to  Congressional  approval.  The  ability  of  some 
agencies  to  seize  property  and  bank  accounts 
without  due  process — like  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  currently  does — should  be 
expressly  prohibited.  In  short,  this  phase  of 
our  second  American  Revolution  should  be  to 
get  back  Into  shape;  rid  ourselves  of  the  fiscal 
obesity;  slim  down  our  bureaucratic  waste- 
line  and  otherwise  regain  the  active,  vital 
national  physique  that  is  needed  to  stay 
strong  and  free. 

Something  is  also  amiss  with  our  positlonB 
In  other  countries.  It  Is  hard  to  say  exactly 
what  has  gone  awry,  but  undoubtedly,  some- 
thing very  wrong  has  happened  in  our  foreign 
IJollcy.  The  roots  of  our  current  situation 
span  decades  and  presidents,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  our  modern  history,  many  countries, 
formerly  our  allies,  feel  they  cannot  trust  us 
any  more.  We  are  watching  alliances  dissolve 
and  hearing  allies  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  advantage  to  being  associated 
with  us.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
cowed  by  a  group  of  half-developed  and 
wholly  ruthless  countries  and  we  find  It  Im- 
possible to  know  what  to  do.  This  crossroad 
can  be  a  debacle  from  which  we  might  never 
recover,  or  it  can  be  a  golden  opportunity.  It 
must  be  the  latter.  We  must  look  upon  It  as 
an  opportunity  to  examine  what  we  have 
done;  admit  our  mistakes;  figure  out  what 
sort  of  role  we  can  and  should  play  In  the 
world  and  then  gather  the  resolve  to  carry 
through. 

We  cannot  run  from  world  affairs.  We  can- 
not withdraw  from  our  setbacks  and  hope  to 
hide  within  our  own  shores.  We  did  that  after 
World  War  I.  We  Isolated  otu-selves  from  our 
allies  and  world  affairs,  but  our  Isolation  and 
the  unwillingness  to  get  Involved  nearly  al- 
lowed a  fanatic  to  take  over  Europe.  Per- 
haps we  have  recently  gotten  too  Involved 
with  our  role  In  the  world  and  tried  to  do  too 
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much.  This  I  suspect  has  been  the  case.  What 
jn  must  now  do.  Is  determine  what  we  must 
do  to  maintain  our  own  security  In  the 
world,  which  alliances  can  best  provide  this 
security,  and  then  we  must  put  the  available 
resource's  behind  our  words  and  promises  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  allies  and 
our  enemies. 

Our  second  revolution,  then,  must  have 
three  parts:  (1)  to  restore  free  enterprise, 
(2)  to  restore  personal  freedoms  and  (3)  to 
restore  our  security  In  the  world.  We  actual- 
ly have  an  easier  Job  than  our  forefathers 
did.  They  had  to  create  their  own  direction. 
We  merely  have  to  open  our  eyes  and  look 
at  the  directions  they  set  for  us. 

But  our  second  revolution  will  not  be  an 
easy  one  despite  the  sign  posts  left  by  Jeffer- 
son, Washington,  Adams.  Franklin  and  other 
revolutionary  patriots.  What  we  seem  to  be 
lacking  is  Inspiration.  We  must  develop  the 
resolve,  the  individual  commitment  and  the 
energy  to  become  twentieth  century  patriots 
who  win  fight  the  smothering  blankets  of 
apathy,  overgrown  bureaucracy  and  lack  of 
regard  for  our  principles.  It  makes  very  little 
difference  whether  our  freedoms  are  stolen 
from  us  by  the  physical  force  of  an  oppressor, 
or  by  the  pen  of  an  unrestrained  bureaucrat 
backed  by  an  unchecked  federal  government. 

The  key  to  our  continued  success,  and  lib- 
erty, is  In  your  hands.  Whether  or  not  each 
one  of  you  decides  to  write  a  letter,  attend 
a  hearing  or  protest  excessive  governmental 
Interference  will  determine  the  outcome  of 
our  Republic.  Of  course  one  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  to  this  Is  the  Incorrect  feeling  that 
your  one  act  will  make  no  difference.  It  will, 
and  when  millions  of  people  from  coast  to 
coast  raise  their  words  In  protest  against  the 
internal  Institutions  that  are  robbing  us  of 
our  legacy,  then  action  will  come.  And  when 
that  happens,  you  must  not  rest.  We  have 
rested  our  voices  and  that  has  led  us  Into 
danger.  The  price  of  liberty,  as  Patrick  Henry 
once  said.  Is  eternal  vigilance.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  decide  whether  our  hard 
won  freedoms  and  the  liberty  we  enjoy  are 
worth  protecting  from  enemies  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Nothing  short  of  a  revolution 
In  government  today  will  be  able  to  stop  our 
slide  Into  a  morass  that  will  oppress  us  as 
fully  as  any  Invader. 

This  Is  a  hEird  assessment,  but  when  things 
are  going  wrong,  a  hard,  honest  assessment  Is 
all  that  Is  worth  considering.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  we  will  rise  tc  the  challenge  that 
faces  us.  We  have  faced  tough  fights  before, 
but  we  have  never  faced  a  crossroswis  that 
has  made  a  right  decision  so  crucial.  The  cor- 
rect resissessment,  the  necessary  vigor  and 
energy  and  the  reaffirmation  of  our  belief  In 
personal  freedom  will  make  the  difference 
between  another  successful  200  years  and 
possible  decline.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  said  In 
his  first  Inaugural  speech:  "Men's  hearts 
wait  upon  us,  men's  lives  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance; men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what 
we  will  do.  Who  shall  live  up  to  the  great 
trust?  Who  dares  fall  to  try?"  We  dare  not 
fall  to  try.  For  us  and  for  the  world. 

So  let  this  bicentennial  be  a  rebirth.  Let 
us  make  a  commitment  to  America  that  will 
maintain  us  as  a  light  of  freedom  to  the 
world  and  a  source  of  Joy  and  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  generations  yet  to  come. 


JACK  ANDERSON   BETRAYS   AMER- 
ICA'S SECRETS  TO  OUR  ENEMIES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.    McDonald    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Jack  Anderson  defended  him- 
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self  against  charges  that  he  had  com- 
promised "an  intelligence  operation, 
perhaps  even  jeopardizing  the  life  of  an 
agent,  inside  the  Soviet  Union."  Accord- 
ing to  Anderson : 

More  than  2  years  ago,  we  were  tipped  off 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had 
managed  to  eavesdrop  on  the  private  con- 
versations of  Kremlin  leaders.  Some  of  the 
transcripts,  we  were  told,  were  quite 
titillating. 

We  checked  out  the  story  with  a  CIA 
source  who  had  access  to  the  transcripts. 
He  confirmed  that  the  CIA  was  Intercepting 
the  telephone  traffic  between  the  limousines 
of  Soviet  bigwigs. 

Anderson  claimed  that  his  source  in 
the  CIA  told  him  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  releasing  the  story  and  he  published 
a  careful  story  on  September  16,  1971, 
about  the  eavesdropping.  He  wrote : 

For  obvious  security  reasons,  we  can't  give 
a  clue  as  to  how  It's  done  but  we  can  state 
categorically  that  for  years  the  CIA  has  been 
able  to  listen  to  the  kingpins  of  the  Kremlin 
banter,  bicker  and  backbit©  among  them- 
selves. 

Anderson  claimed  that  his  CIA  source 
asked  him  not  to  reveal  the  method  by 
which  they  were  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion, that  is  the  bugging  of  the  cars  of 
the  Soviet  officials. 

According  to  Anderson,  on  March  17, 
1972,  Richard  Helms,  then  chief  of  the 
CIA,  invited  him  to  lunch.  Anderson 
boasted : 

He  asked  me  not  to  mention  the  eaves- 
dropping operation  In  my  book  "The  Ander- 
son Papers."  He  acknowledged  that  the 
Kremlin  leaders  knew  their  conversations 
had  been  monitored.  But  he  pleaded  with 
me  to  keep  quiet  and  urged  me  particularly 
never  to  mention  how  the  conversations  had 
been  Intercepted. 

Accordingly,  I  omitted  the  references  from 
my  book  and  left  It  to  others  to  reveal  the 
secret  monitoring  method.  Not  until  today, 
after  the  limousine  listening  operation  had 
been  widely  publicized  elsewhere  have  we 
mentioned  how  It  was  done. 

Although,  of  course,  the  Soviet  officials 
did  not  conduct  major  meetings  in  cars, 
they  did  discuss  many  matters  which 
were  of  Interest  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  References  in  conversa- 
tions among  Soviet  officials  to  military, 
technological,  and  economic  warfare 
against  the  West  are  always  of  interest  to 
American  intelligence.  In  1971.  Jack 
Anderson  alerted  the  Soviets  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  their  private  conversations 
were  being  overheard  by  the  United 
States.  Two  years  later,  he  revealed  the 
specific  methods  of  operation  that  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  know  the 
secret  plans  of  the  Communist  dictators. 
None  of  this  information  printed  by 
Anderson  helped  the  American  people  in 
any  way.  It  only  served  the  purposes  of 
the  Communist  dictators,  to  tighten  up 
their  security  and  prevent  the  United 
States  from  knowing  their  secret  plans 
of  aggression. 

The  fact  that  a  Director  of  the  CIA 
haa  to  take  someone  like  Jack  Ander- 
son to  limch  to  beg  him  not  to  reveal 
impKjrtant  American  secrets  clearly  in- 
dicates the  amoimt  of  power  in  Ander- 
son's hands — power  without  safeguard 
from  Irresponsible  abuse  ajid  pet^llant 
whim. 

Edward  Hunter  Is  also  a  journalist, 
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but  he  is  nothing  like  Jack  Anderson. 
Hunter  has  spent  a  half -century  report- 
ing facts  to  the  American  people.  He  is 
an  expert  in  good  journalism  but  also 
in  psychological  warfare.  During  World 
War  n  he  took  leave  from  his  journalis- 
tic pursuits  in  order  to  serve  the  U.S. 
Government  as  a  psychological  warfare 
expert  in  the  Pacific  against  our  Japa- 
nese enemy.  So  Ed  Hunter  knows  both 
sides  of  the  coin.  He  now  publishes  a 
monthly  magazine  of  news  analyses 
called  Tactics.  He  describes  it  as  "The 
only  professional  'psywar'  journal."  In 
the  issue  of  Tactics  for  January  20, 1974, 
Ed  Hunter  announced  an  award  to  Jack 
Anderson.  Tactics  gave  Anderson  the 
"most  despicable  story  award."  He  got 
It  not  on^  for  the  story  we  have  de- 
scribed above  when  Jack  Anderson  re- 
vealed to  the  Russian  Communists  the 
methods  by  which  the  United  States  was 
learning  of  their  aggressive  plans,  but 
for  many  of  the  Jack  Anderson  stories 
that  have  betrayed  American  secrets  to 
Its  enemies  or  were  useful  to  its  enemies 
in  attacking  policies  and  institutions  of 
our  country.  Since  Jack  Anderson  con- 
tinues his  attacks  on  the  United  States 
and  its  defensive  institutions.  I  think  it 
is  time  to  reproduce  Ed  Hunter's  report 
of  the  "most  despicable  story  award"  to 
Jack  Anderson.  The  story  from  the 
January  20,  1974,  issue  of  Tactics  fol- 
lows: 

Jack  Akderson  Eabns  It — Most  Despicable 
Stobt  Awabd 

The  Most  Despicable  Story  Award,  as  de- 
termined by  TACTICS  magazine,  for  news 
publications,  went  to  Harrison  Salisbury  of 
the  New  Tork  Times,  when  the  contest  be- 
gan In  1966.  The  award  was  announced  In 
the  Jan.  20,  1967  Issue  of  TACTICS  for  his 
pro-enemy,  propagandist  dispatches  from 
Hanoi.  Sailsbury  had  demonstrated  his  cali- 
ber in  his  Moscow  coverage  In  1953  of  Stalin's 
death,  which  he  represented  as  causing  uni- 
versal grief  among  the  Soviet  people. 

The  award  Just  had  to  be  revived  for  1973, 
to  memorlallz*  Jack  Anderson's  work. 

The  most  despicable  news  story  award  for 
1973  is  awarded,  hands  down,  by  TACTICS 
magazine,  to  Jack  Anderson.  He  is  granted 
the  award,  both  on  the  basis  of  an  individual 
news  story — or  news  column — and  for  a  con- 
sistency In  reporting,  unmatched  for  adverse 
effect  upon  the  United  States. 

If  any  doubt  existed  whether  the  award 
was  deserved,  it  was  dispelled  on  Dec  10. 
1973,  as  the  year  was  approaching  Its  end. 
by  a  column  that  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled. "How  the  CIA  Snooped  Inside  Rus- 
sia." 

Practically  nobody  can  deny  that  Soviet 
Russia  depends  upon  espionage  and  psycho- 
logical warfare  in  all  Its  forms  In  Its  ag- 
gressions and  In  setting  up  a  target  nation 
for  conquest.  Surely,  nobody  can  deny  that 
It  regards  the  United  States,  which  It  refers 
to  by  the  code  word.  Imperialism,  as  Its  ma- 
jor long-range  target. 

Certainly,  nobody  can  deny  that  tlie 
greatest  help  that  can  be  given  the  Kremlin 
and  Its  KGB,  In  setting  up  the  United  States 
for  attack,  would  be  disclosure  by  Amerlcaais 
themselves  of  "how  the  CIA"  Is  operating  In 
the  USSR. 

If  we  fail  to  discover  what  the  reds  are  do- 
ing, we  constitute  a  sitting  duck  for  a  nu- 
clear Pearl  Harbor  assault  from  space.  If  this 
Is  not  what  the  CIA  must  be  depended  upon 
to  do — the  job  for  which  It  was  organized- 
then  It  might  as  weU  be  dUbanded.  Indeed, 
It  would  be  preferable  to  disband  It  in  such 
circumstances,  for  It  would  serve  only  to  lull 
the  American  people  into  a  sulcld&l  depend- 
ence on  a  service  that  did  not  exist. 
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If  American  pressure  can  be  uied  to  bandl 
cap  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  Its 
operations,  an  equal  service  wAild  be  pro- 
vided the  enemy.  If  this  Is  not  of  treasonable 
Impact,  that  word,  too,  will  t^ve  lost  Its 
rationale. 

Jack  Anderson's  column  declarfed,  "the  CIA 
was  Intercepting  the  telephony  traffic  be- 
tween the  Umouslnes  of  Soviet  Mg-wlgs." 

The  columnist  wrote  that  the  o  jnversatlons 
were  Inconsequential  and  persoiial.  Yet  any 
agent  of  any  nation  on  earth  wi>uld  leap  at 
the  chance  to  bug  such  conversations.  "We 
published  a  carelul  story  on  Sept.  16,  1971. 
about  the  eavesdropping,"  the  column  dis- 
closed. For  "security  reasons,"  he  added,  "we 
can't  give  a  clue  as  to  how  It's  djne.  But  we 
can  state  categorically  that  for  y(  ars  the  CIA 
has  been  able  to  listen  to  the  kln^lns  of  the 
Kremlin  banter,  bicker  and  bacHblte  among 
themselves." 

If  Jack  Anderson  doesn't  also  g#t  the  Lenin 
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Prize    for    this    Information,    h^ 

cheated.  He  went  on  In  this,  Dec.  10  coliunn: 

"The  following  December,  we  quoted  from 
secret  White  House  minutes  to  show  that 
President  Nixon  had  lied  to  Congfess  and  the 
public  about  the  India- Pakistan  aonfllct." 

President  Nixon  thereupon  set  "the  plumb- 
ers" Into  Investigating  how  outSders  could 
be  cut  Into  the  most  secret  delll  eratlona  of 
the  government.  Nixon  had  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty,  to  ferret  out  this  Infor- 
mation, and  to  use  any  means  poa  slble  In  do- 
ing so.  No  more  deadly  security  breach  can 
be  Imagined;  nations  have  been  wiped  out 
on  less! 

This  writer  cannot  understand  the  fallr-e 
of  the  White  House  to  do  so,  an<  to  let  the 
nation  know,  and  to  tell  it  why.  -xcept  that 
Nixon  Is  himself  trapped  In  hU  "detente" 
ploy  with  Moscow  and  Peking.  The  price  Is 
much  too  high. 

HSLPS   TO    STRANGLE    OUR   FRl  ENDS 

A  column  of  Dec.  11  was  entitled  by  the 
Washington  Post:  "Saigon  Gets  Critically- 
Short  U.S.  Oil." 

The  least  the  United  States  -:an  do,  of 
course,  to  help  the  Vietnamese  stive  off  red 
conquest  Is  to  give  It  the  mlnliium  of  oU 
needed  to  operate.  We  guaranteed  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  victory  on  the  Chinese  mainland  by 
cutting  off  the  suppUee  It  needed  to  survive. 

The  only  reason  such  a  column  ;an  appear 
at  this  time  is  to  Immobilize  the  South  Ko- 
reans. Indeed,  the  visual  conslsten(  :y  is  found 
In  the  Jack  Anderson  column  on  practically 
all  matters  crippling  or  paralyzing  fehe  United 
States  and  all  Its  allies,  whUe  taklfag  the  op- 
posite approach  where  the  Inter*  Bts  of  our 
foes  are  concerned. 

Anyone  identified  with  a  cause  sirengthen- 
Ing  the  United  States  and  blocking  enemy 
advantage  against  us  can  be  sure  hat  some- 
how, something  will  come  up  in  at  Anderson 
coUmrn  that  will  serve  to  dlscredl  ;  him.  The 
dossier  system  simplifies  and  safeijuards  the 
procedure.  Keep  a  dossier  on  everyone.  Then 
choose  your  target,  anyone!  Consider  Wil- 
liam P.  Clements,  deputy  defense  secretary. 

He  was  In  a  minority,  but  wltholjt  the  op- 
position of  the  majority,  on  a  rteeldentlal 
commission  set  up  to  study  defence  matters 
to  explain  how  Increasingly  vulnerable  we 
were  becoming  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union. 

Clements  was  one  of  the  positive  appoint- 
ments made  by  President  Nixon,    i 

The  Anderson  column  of  Dec.  is  had  Its 
opportunity  In  the  use  of  Middle  i:a8tem  oU 
as  a  weapon  against  the  United  States.  Clem- 
ents, as  a  businessman,  has  "perse inal  hold- 
ings In  Sedco,  a  Texas-based  oil  drUllng 
Ann,"  Anderson  pointed  out;  It  was  com- 
mon knowledge. 

Clements,  obviously  knowledfleable  on 
these  critical  matters,  was  stated  >y  Ander- 
son to  back  "the  creation  of  a  D*ense  En- 
ergy Policy  CouncU  reporting  dlre^y  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  approving  majto  policies 
related  to  energy  matters." 
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Wasn't  this  a  field  In  which  he  could  In- 
telligently serve  his  country  In  this  crisis? 

Agalp.  Anderson  referred  to  secret  memos. 
If  he  Is  able  with  such  ease  to  obtain  docu- 
ments of  a  security  nature  from  the  highest 
sources  In  the  U.S.  government,  the  reds 
surely  are  cut  Into  the  same  sort  of  chan- 
nels. If  Nixon  has  not  set  up  an  Investigatory 
body,  or  called  existing  ones  Into  action,  to 
trace  such  leaks,  he  is  sorely  deficient  in  his 
prime  duties.  Yet,  the  political  squeeze  play 
being  Imposed  upon  him  makes  It  almost 
Impossible  for  hta  to  fulfill  such  a  respon- 
slbUlty. 

The  Anderson  column  has  helped  to  create 
this  dangerous  situation.  Whether  one  hates 
or  adores  the  President  Is  utterly  irrelevant. 
Whether  he  Is  to  be  praised  or  criticized  on 
other  matters  is  Just  as  Irrelevant.  Common 
sense  should  dictate  this ! 

ALWAYS    XXCTTSK    FOR    THE    ENEMY 

His  Mar.  22  column  was  headlined,  "Ha- 
noi's Buildup  Followed  One  by  VS."  as  run 
In  the  Washington  Post.  We  "precipitated" 
the  red  shipment  of  supplies  "to  their  own 
forces  In  the  south,"  as  he  Interpreted  It; 
failure  to  move  aside  and  allow  the  com- 
munists to  take  over  all  of  Viet  Nam  can 
be  considered,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  a 
hostile  act.  So  It  is,  in  doubletalk. 

Hanoi,  as  Is  Its  tactical  c\istom,  proven  by 
the  record,  followed  Its  cease-fire  agreement 
with  a  major  movement  of  forces  and  sup- 
plies southward,  contrary  to  the  pact.  This 
was  done,  according  to  the  Andeirson  col- 
umn, "to  match  the  U.S.  buildup." 

Anderson  can  accuse  our  side  of  doing 
what  the  enemy  Is  doing  with  the  same 
aplomb  as  demonstrated  by  the  reds  them- 
selves, as  In  this  column.  Poor,  maligned, 
peaceful  communists.  We  are  always  pick- 
ing on  them ! 

Nixon's  bombing  of  the  North  obviously 
brought  about  whatever  conclusion  was 
reached  In  negotiations.  They  succeeded, 
anyway.  In  getting  500  and  more  American 
prlsoners-of-war  out  of  red  hands.  A  tre- 
mendous pro-red  orchestration  had  sought 
to  prevent  such  decisive  action  on  our  part. 

When  this  propaganda  effort  failed,  the 
next  step  on  Hanoi's  behalf  had  to  be  to  stop 
the  bombing  by  a  campaign  to  show  It  was 
being  Ineffective,  anyway.  So,  the  May  31 
column  was  headed,  "Bombing  Said  to  Bol- 
ster Hanoi  Effort." 

The  colimin  could  not  deny  the  destruc- 
tion that  we  Inflicted,  so  It  adopted  the 
twist:  ".  .  .  the  North  Vietnamese  economy 
was  already  breaking  down.  Now  Hanoi  can 
blame  It  all  on  the  bombing.  .  .  ." 

Similarly  as  with  news  treatment  of  Nixon, 
no  matter  what  Is  done.  If  our  side  does  It, 
It's  bad. 

The  obvious  positive  Impact  of  our  mining 
of  the  Haiphong  harbor  Is  now  unchallenged. 
But  at  the  time.  In  this  column,  Anderson 
brushed  off  even  this.  The  twist  he  came  up 
with  was.  It  "forced  the  two  Communist 
rivals,  Russia  and  China,  to  work  together 
for  the  first  time  In  10  years.  .  .  ." 

AWARD  IS  WELL  EARNED 

Whether  the  award  Is  being  presented  on 
the  basis  of  1973  alone,  any  season  In  It,  or 
any  period  of  years.  It  Is  well  deserved;  it  has 
been  well  earned. 

The  Eagleton  affair,  in  which  Anderson  ad- 
mittedly falsely  accused  the  Missouri  sen- 
ator, then  on  the  McOovem  ticket  as  Vice 
Presidential  candidate,  of  a  record  of  arrest 
for  drimken  and  reckless  driving,  happened 
In  1972.  But  It  alone  deserved  "the  most 
despicable  story  award."  It  simply  has  been 
delayed. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  29,  1972,  edi- 
torially labelled  It,  "Damnable  Journalism," 
calling  It  "one  of  the  blackest  marks  in 
American  Journalism  and  one  which  apolo- 
gies and  retractions  will  never  be  able  to 
erase."  It  was  "Inexcusable,"  the  paper  said. 

A  twist  always  can  be  found  to  defame 
one  side  and  to  whitewash  the  other.  Any 
action  can  be  made  to  seem  good  or  bad  by 
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a  tone  given  to  seemingly  innocent  worda 
The  headline  to  the  Nov.  3  column,  of  1979 
read,  "U.S.  Delivering  Two  Subs  to  Taiwan  " 

This  broke  our  agreement  with  Peklne 
Anderson  righteously  impUed.  Again,  theln- 
formatlon  was  from  "a  secret  order."  Peking 
has  no  more  consistent  ally  against  Taipei 
than  Jack  Anderson. 

Neither  has  Hanoi  any  more  consistent 
supporter  against  Saigon.  A  hackneyed  "pBy- 
war"  propaganda  slant  is  that  the  foe  Is  o«. 
tain  to  lose.  In  his  column  of  Feb.  1,  1973 
Anderson  declared  that  the  "secret  estinate"* 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  Is  that  "the  communlsti 
will  gain  control  of  all  Vietnam." 

80  what's  the  use  of  helping  our  side? 

Jack  Anderson,  while  not  as  suave  as  hK 
mentor,  Drew  Pearson,  has  well  earned  hb 
award. 


NEW   LAWS    REGULATE— OR   EVEN 
BAN— THE  SALE  OP  HANDGUNS 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF   ILLINO:tS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

to  share  with  my  colleagues  today  a 
newspaper  article  that  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  on  June  29.  It  con- 
cerns the  efforts  of  some  Chicago  suburbs 
to  control  the  sale  of  handguns.  Ordi- 
nances affecting  the  sale  of  handgims 
are  on  the  books  in  Blue  Island  in  my 
congressional  district  as  well  as  In  Oak 
Park,  Wheaton,  Niles,  and  Hoffman 
Estates.  I  commend  these  towns  for  their 
action  and  others  In  the  area  that  are 
considering  such  steps. 

The  issue  of  reducing  violent  crime  by 
eliminating  trafficking  in  handguns  is 
not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one  that  demands 
Immediate  attention  from  the  94th  Con- 
gress. Unless  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  easy  acquisition  of  handgims, 
police  officers  will  continue  to  fight  Im- 
possible odds  In  the  battle  against  crime, 
and  guns  will  remain  the  chief  Instru- 
ment of  murder. 

During  my  time  with  the  State's  attor- 
ney's office  in  Illinois,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  many  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  Including  local  police 
chiefs  and  police  officers.  The  overwhelm- 
ing opinion  among  them  is  that  we  must 
have  some  form  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. And  I  am  supporting  and  sponsoring 
legislation  which  will  ban  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  trafficking  of  handguns  in 
the  United  States. 

We  might  take  note  of  these  small 
communities  that  are,  despite  the  lack 
of  leadership  from  us,  moving  to  regulate 
or  even  ban  the  sale  of  handguns. 

The  article  follows: 

New    Laws    Regulate — or    Evtn   Ban — 

Handgun  Sales 

(By  Jerry  DeMuth) 

Some  suburbs  have  become  the  handgun 
market  for  Chicago. 

"You  don't  find  many  shops  selling  hand- 
guns In  Chicago  because  of  Chicago's  ordi- 
nances," explained  Stephen  SchUler,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion. "So  your  gun  market  Is  outside  of  the 
corporate  limits.  In  places  like  Oak  Park,  Lln- 
colnwood.  Blue  Island,  Franklin  Park.  You 
can  buy  your  handguns  across  the  counter 
there." 

But  now,  many  suburbs  are  moving  to  reg- 
ulate or  even  ban  the  sale  of  handguns. 
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Last  January,  Blue  Island  adopted  a  law 
banning  the  sale  of  handguns  and  other 
short-barreled  guns  to  the  public.  The  law 
was  challenged  by  one  of  two  local  gun 
shops  and  the  courts,  while  upholding  the 
city's  authority  to  regulate  firearms,  struck 
down  certain  aspects  of  the  law. 

The  law  has  been  rewritten  and  is  expected 
to  be  readopted  JvUy  8. 

"We  were  having  a  lot  of  traffic,  people 
coming  In  here  and  buying  handguns,"  said 
Blue  Island  Police  Chief  Marvin  F.  OTiena. 
"We  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  It." 

Chief  CLena  referred  to  the  number  of 
crimes  and  deaths  related  to  handguns,  in- 
cluding several  deaths  the  last  couple  of  years 
In  our  town. 

"These  handguns  are  getting  out  of 
hand  ...  or  into  the  wrong  hands,"  he  said. 

The  Blue  Island  ordinance,  in  addition 
to  banning  sale  to  all  but  such  persons  as 
the  military  police  and  security  guards,  also 
prohibits  the  display  of  handguns  and  re- 
quires dealers  to  keep  a  record  of  all  sales. 

On  June  16,  Oak  Park  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance that  restricts  the  carrying  of  hand- 
guns and  requires  a  police  permit  for  acquisi- 
tion. Character  references  are  needed  be- 
fore a  sale  can  be  completed  and  all  handgun 
transactions,  limited  to  persons  over  21  with- 
out a  criminal  record,  must  be  reported  to 
the  police. 

"Last  fall,"  explained  Oak  Park  Trustee 
Sandor  Loeby,  a  sponsor  of  the  ordinance, 
"I  heard  a  couple  of  Chicago  ptoUcemen 
express  dissatisfaction  with  Chicago  law  be- 
cause people  could  walk  across  to  suburbs 
like  Oak  Park  and  buy  handguns." 

The  ordinance  was  adopted  to  prevent  such 
an  occurrence.  A  proposal  to  place  an  out- 
right ban  on  handgims  was  defeated  6  to  2. 

Such  a  ban  has  been  proposed  In  Wllmette 
by  resident  Charlotte  Adelman,  who  Is  an 
attorney. 

Mrs.  Adelman  said  she  saw  the  need  for 
such  a  ban  when  putting  up  a  birdhouse  In 
her  backyard  recently.  "I  suddenly  heard 
gunshots,"  she  said.  "A  youth  from  the  neigh- 
borhood was  shooting  at  birds  with  his  par- 
ents' handgun.  He  was  only  13  or  so  and  I 
could  have  been  shot. 

"If  other  arms,  such  as  sawed-off  shotguns 
and  metal  knuckles,  can  be  banned  under 
state  law,"  she  asked,  "why  can't  handguns 
be  banned?" 

Her  proposed  ordinance  Is  presently  being 
dlscus.sed  by  the  vUlage's  Judicial  conunlttee. 

Several  suburbs,  like  Oak  Park,  require  a 
police  check  of  handgun  purchasers  before 
sales  are  consummated.  This  has  been  the 
law  in  Hoffman  Estates  ever  since  the  vlUage 
was  Incorporated  In  1959.  Permits  are  then 
Issued  by  the  clerk.  Records  of  all  sales  of 
firearms  must  be  submitted  to  officials  by 
dealers.  The  recent  opening  of  two  gun  stores 
In  the  northwest  suburb  have  prompted  a 
review  of  that  law. 

Addison  has  a  similar  law  which  requires 
reports  of  sales  and  police  checks  of  pur- 
chasers. 

"It's  one  of  the  strongest  measures  around," 
Bald  Lt.  Chuck  Oruba.  "A  dealer  can't  sell 
a  gun  to  someone  without  first  having  It 
cleared   by   the   police   department." 

The  Blue  Island  ordinance.  In  many  ways 
one  of  the  strongest  In  the  suburbs,  doesn't 
provide  for  a  police  check  of  purchasers, 
although  it  does  limit  who  can  purchase  a 
handgun 

"I'd  have  to  have  10  extra  men  on  the 
force  Just  to  check  on  the  backgrounds  of 
everyone  who's  been  coming  here  to  buy 
handguns,"  conmiented  Chief  01«na. 

Wheaton  law  makes  It  Illegal  to  furnish 
weapons  to  persons  imder  18.  The  western 
suburb  also  licenses  dealers,  requiring  them 
to  keep  an  Inventory  of  weapons  they  have 
md  a  record  of  weapons  sold. 

BlmUar  controls  are  placed  on  dealers  in 
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north  suburban  Nllea  Sales  reports,  furnished 
to  the  village,  are  to  Include  the  name,  age 
and  address  of  purchasers,  date  and  purpose 
of  the  purchase  and  the  purchase  price.  Niles 
also  has  a  voluntary  gun  registration  pro- 
gram for  gun  owners,  as  do  Chicago  Heights 
and  Arlington  Heights. 

A  similar  registration  program,  which  is 
designed  to  help  owners  in  case  of  loss  or 
theft,  did  exist  in  Oak  Lawn. 

"It  was  discontinued  because  it  took  too 
much  of  our  time  and  wasn't  effective,"  ex- 
plained Asst.  Police  Chief  George  Kummer. 
"Oun  owners  would  sell  their  guns  and  not 
Inform   the   police   department." 

Arlington  Heights  police  recommended  an 
ordinance  last  fall  that  would  have  licensed 
gun  dealers,  banned  gun  display  in  exterior 
windows  and  required  that  gxms  be  stored 
in  a  locked  place.  "We  wanted  to  make  sure 
dealers  have  their  guns  under  proper  con- 
trol," said  Chief  L.  W.  CEdderwood. 

The  ordinance  has  never  been  acted  upon. 
Similarly,  south  suburban  Palos  Hills  has 
not  acted  on  an  ordinance  to  regulate  sale 
of  weapons  which  was  introduced  in  March. 

Larry  Frang,  of  the  Illinois  Municipal 
League,  which  svirveyed  suburbs  on  gun  con- 
trol laws  for  The  Svm-Tlmes,  said  he  has 
found  growing  Interest  in  suburbs  adopting 
local  gun  controls. 

"A  lot  of  suburbs  are  now  considering  such 
laws,"  he  said. 


ESSAY— "WHAT  DEMOCRACY  MEANS 
TO  ME" 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  submit  to  you  and  to  my  colleagues  the 
winning  essay  entitled,  "What  Democ- 
racy Means  to  Me,"  written  by  Christine 
Ipblyl.  All  Brentwood  elementary  schools, 
St.  Anne's  and  St.  Joseph's  school  were 
participants  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  in  New  York.  These  were 
fifth  grade  students  and  there  was  one 
winner  from  each  school  and  one  overall 
winner.  Ms.  Ip>olyl  was  the  overall  win- 
ner and  received  a  trophy  and  also  a 
savings  bond. 

Ms.  Ipolyl's  essay  exemplifies  the  kind 
of  education  that  the  Brentwood  public 
schools  attempt  to  instill  in  America's 
future  leaders  and  I  am  proud  to  submit 
It  Into  the  Record. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  reads  her 
essay  will  enjoy  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written  and  will  find  words  to  remember. 
Ms.  Ipolyl's  essay  follows: 

What  Democracy  Means  to  Me 

Democracy  Is  more  than  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  way  of  life  in  the  home.  In  the 
school,  and  in  your  community.  The  wcwd 
democracy  means,  government  by  the  people. 

Through  the  centuries  men  have  tried  to 
come  out  from  the  shadow  of  slavery  into 
the  sunlight  of  freedom.  Freedom  did  not 
come  overnight.  It  has  taken  hundreds  of 
years  and  the  work  of  millions  of  people  to 
find  ways  to  make  a  democracy  work. 

As  the  centtiries  rolled  by,  men  discov- 
ered that  "Government  by  the  people".  Is 
the  perfect  form  of  government  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  people.  Democracy  has  a  definite 
purpose.  The  goal  is  to  see  that  everyone 
lives  like  a  decent  human  being. 

Democracy   gives   the   right   for   men   to 
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choose  their  own  occupation  and  no  one 
could  say  you  do  this,  you  do  that  work. 
At  times  you  hear  people  say.  why  doesn't 
the  government  do  something  about  It? 
Those  people  don't  stop  to  think  or  maybe 
even  know  that  they  are  the  government, 
they  can  improve  or  do  something  about  It. 

You  should  be  glad  with  your  freedoms  for 
some  people  who  live  in  slums  and  poverty 
cannot  enjoy  these  freedoms.  They  lose  faith 
in  the  government.  But  what  are  your  free- 
doms? You  have  the  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
to  criticize,  freedom  to  vote  In  secret,  the 
right  to  petition,  freedom  to  work  at  any 
Job.  And  this  is  what  they  mean  to  me. 

Freedom  of  speech :  That  means  I  have  the 
power  to  say  what  I  please  to  any  person,  but 
I  can't  say  Emything  against  someone  enough 
to  injure  his  name  I  may  use  this  freedom 
when  I  don't  agree  with  the  government.  But 
I  can't  vise  It  to  destroy  freedom. 

Freedom  of  the  press:  Means  that  I  can, 
at  anytime  in  anyplace,  set  up  a  printing 
press  and  Issue  a  newspaper,  or  magazine,  or 
a  book.  I  have  the  freedom  to  read  anything 
I  want. 

Freedom  of  religion :  Means  I  have  the  right 
to  worship  God  in  any  way  I  want  and  I  could 
go  to  the  church  I  wish  to. 

Freedom  to  criticize:  When  you  think  the 
government  or  something  is  doing  poorly  you 
have  the  right  to  criticize  Just  like  freedom 
of  speech. 

Freedom  to  vote  in  secret :  When  I  get  older 
I  can  vote  for  whom  I  think  is  the  best  leader 
and  when  I  vote  I  have  the  right  to  vote  In 
private  booths. 

Right  to  petmo^i  That  means  if  I  don't 
agree  on  someming  I  can  stick  up  and  re- 
quest a  change  on  what  I  don't  like. 

Freedom  to  work  at  any  Job:  When  ever  I 
want  I  can  start  a  business  at  any  Job  I  want 
and  no  one  can  tell  me  what  to  work  at.  I 
simply  take  the  Job  that  I  enjoy. 

Because  democracy  Is  a  living  thing,  there 
win  be  problems  to  be  met  and  changes  to  be 
made  all  the  time.  Democracy  belongs  to 
everyone,  to  all  the  people  who  recognize  that 
every  person  should  be  respected  as  a  'i\unan 
being.  I  am  proud  and  glsid  to  be  living  in  a 
democracy. 


CONGRESS  CONTINUES  TO  DEBATE 
ON  WHAT  COURSE  TO  TAKE  ON 
ENERGY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  here 
In  the  Congress  continue  to  debate 
which  course  the  United  States  should 
follow  in  dealing  with  our  energy  prob- 
lems, it  would  do  us  well  to  remember  the 
basic  reality  of  the  situation:  the  United 
States  has  become  dangerously  depend- 
ent on  Imported  petroleum  supplies  and 
we  must  develop  our  domestic  resources, 
particularly  coal,  to  supply  our  energy 
needs. 

The  situation  is  that  simple,  but  some- 
times it  appears  we  lose  sight  of  this 
reality.  In  light  of  this,  a  recent  address 
by  Mr.  Prank  G.  Zarb,  Administrator  of 
the  Pederal  Energy  Administration,  Is 
particularly  critical  because  It  points  out 
the  realities  which  we  must  face  and  with 
which  we  must  contend.  Representing, 
as  I  do,  a  major  coal-bearing  section  of 
Kentucky,  I  found  his  comments  about 
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the  great  and  growing  Importance  of  coal 
especially  noteworthy. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  for  the  careful 
consideration  of  my  esteemed  a  lleagues, 
Mr.  Zarb's  speech  before  the  Kentucky 
Economic  Development  Cam.  nission's 
Economic  Growth  Conference  ia.  Louis 
ville  August  27: 
Hon.  Fhank  O.  Zarb  Speaks  Bii'ORE  the 
Kentucky  Economic  Growth  Coi  Terence 
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When  I  was  a  klc*.  In  Brooklyn,  vie 
think  of  the  South  In  terms  of  twc 
the  "black  gold"  In  Texas,  and  all 
gold  In  Port  Knox,  Kentucky. 

Somebody  explained  to  me  that 
didn't  own  the  gold;  that  you  were 
takers"  of  the  nation's  wealth.  At 
thought  I'd  like  to  take  care  of 
myself. 

Well  I'm  not  Secretary  of  the 
the  gold  Is  safe.  But  the  1970's  are 
the  definition  of  "black  gold".  It's 
oil,  but  also  coal,  and  In  that  sense 
Knox  of  energy  has  shifted  from 
Kentucky. 

In  practical  terms,  the  coal 
state — which  accounts  for  almost 
of  the  country's  production — will 
valuable  to  us  over  the  next  decade 
gold  in  Fort  Knox.  So  now  you  are 
taker   of   the   nation's   financial 
and  a  large  part  of  its  energy  f  uturfe 

And  you  have  shown  that  that  fu 
good  and  responsible  hands  with 
most  far-reaching  and  effective  er 
nlng  that  hfis  been  done  so  far  In 
States. 

You  have  shared  your  resources 
rest  of  us.  Tou  have  managed  your 
energy  crisis  with  the  coal  severance 
funded  in  part  to  the  counties;  witl  i 
Department  of  Energy:   with  an 
secu'ch  and  Development  Center  to 
ter  a  $50  million  dollar  trust  fund 
set  up:  and  with  a  plan  to  pool 
for  Industry  to  meet  last  winter's 
ments  and  the  shortages  of  the 
Ing  season. 

That   is  cooperation.  That  Is 
national  needs,  and  effective  concern 
problems.  That  is  federalism  in 
productive  terms. 

And  it  Is  also  an  example  to  th( 
the  country — an  example  of  realism, 
the  situation  as  It  is  and  not  as  w< 
were,  of  facing  the  truth  about 
about  our  economy,  about  our  Ufest^l 
about  the  future. 

That  is  what  I  would  like  to  spea^ 
about  tonight — reality,  not  Just  as 
to  see  it,  but  as  it  is.  and  truth,  no ; 
we  wish  it  to  be,  but  as  it  is. 

And  the  first  truth  we  had  bette 
that  the  United  States,  in  terms  of 
the  country  it  once  was.  In   1949, 
and    again    in    1967,    shipments    of 
crude  oil  to  the  United  States  were 
because   of   political   motives.    No 
noticed  it  then  because  the  United 
surplus  capacity  In  its  oil  fields. 

But    unfortunately,    few    people 
when  that  surplus  began  to  dwindle 
cllne,  few  people,  that  is,  until  1 
some  producers  did  the  same  thing 
had  done  three  times  before.  Then  e 
took  notice. 

Prom  secure  supplies,  under  our 
trol  we  had  begun  to  lean  on  insecure 
for  35  percent  of  our  consumotion 
from    independence   to   dependence 
decade — a  dependence  that  grows 
In  the  absence  of  a  national  policy- 
pendence  which  now  amounts  to  38 
of  our  consumption. 
That  is  a  fact — unpleasant  but  trnle 
But  that  dependence  also  has  othe  r  impli- 
cations. If  others  produce  the  oU    ve  con- 
sume, the  price  we  pay  to  satisfy  our  demand 
Is  in  their  hands. 
And  In  the  twenty  minutes,  or  s4  that  I 
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speak  to  jrou,  those  hands  wlU  have  pocketed 
a  million  American  dollars  for  Imported  oil. 
That  is  almost  $3  million  every  hour,  more 
than  70  million  dollars  every  day. 

Compared  to  $3  billion  in  1970,  In  1974, 
those  same  hands  collected  25  billion  U.S. 
dollars  for  their  oil — more  than  $400  for  every 
American  family.  In  1977  alone,  they  will  col- 
lect $32  billion  even  if  there  is  no  price  In- 
crease by  the  cartel. 

There  is  another  reality  behind  those  fig- 
ures— American  Jobs,  American  payrolls,  and 
American  workers.  The  money  we  spent  for 
oU  imports  in  1974  could  have  paid  the  sal- 
aries of  a  million,  six  hundred  thousand 
American  workers  or  built  more  than  600,000 
brand  new  homes.  But  It  did  not  pay  any 
salaries,  at  least  not  here,  and  It  did  not 
build  anything,  at  least  not  for  us. 

That  is  reality — unpleasant  but  true.  And, 
if  we  continue  to  do  nothing,  reality  will 
become  harsher  because  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  will 
not  disappear. 

It's  in  business — a  very  profitable  biisi- 
ness — and  they  are  In  It  to  stay.  They  have 
the  market — us — cornered  and  they  Intend  to 
keep  us  there. 

Like  any  monopoly,  they  intend  to  maxi- 
mize their  profits.  Anyone  who  thinks  they 
won't,  anyone  who  ignores  reality  and  dreams 
of  the  day  when  the  cartel  will  disappear 
might  as  well  resign  himself  to  remaining 
cornered — economically  and  politically. 

The  only  way  to  take  back  our  own  inde- 
pendence— to  get  out  of  that  comer — is  to 
establish  a  tough,  hard  program  that  will  re- 
duce our  reliance  on  their  product. 

But  we  will  never  take  even  the  first  step 
out  of  the  corner  If  we  refuse  to  see  reality. 
If  we  keep  dreaming  that  nothing  has 
changed  and  that  somehow  oil  wUl  again  sell 
for  three  dollars  a  barrel  and  that  the  price 
of  energy  will  come  down. 

That  amounts  to  building  castles  In  the 
air,  and  then  trying  to  live  In  them.  And  any- 
one who  promises  a  return  to  cheap  energy 
is  simply  trying  to  help  us  furnish  those  Im- 
possible dreams. 

Even  if  we  try  to  live  In  those  castles,  we 
won't  escape  from  reality  for  very  long.  We 
can  keep  our  domestic  oil  relatively  cheap, 
for  example,  by  maintaining  price  controls 
on  more  than  half  of  it. 

But  in  the  real  world  that  means  less  do- 
mestic production  to  satisfy  growing  con- 
sumption. That  demand  will  be  filled  by  In- 
secure, foreign  sources  of  oil.  Our  consiunp- 
tlon  of  Imported  oil  will  grow,  and  there  is 
no  way  the  Federal  Government  can  control 
the  price  of  oil  produced  In  another  country. 
More  and  more  exorbitantly  priced  oil  will 
fiow  Into  this  country.  So  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  price  of  oil  will  go  up, 
but  when,  and  under  whose  control. 

In  effect,  the  oil  producing  countries  of  the 
world  win  decontrol  our  prices  for  us,  and 
you  can  be  sure  that  they  won't  offer  to  re- 
turn the  money  to  low  and  middle  income 
Americans  as  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed. 

This  is  reality.  And  If  we  still  possess  the 
pragmatic,  pioneering  courage  and  guts  of 
those  who  settled  Kentucky  and  the  rest  of 
the  coimtry,  we  will  face  reality  and  plan  for 
the  future  on  the  facts  as  they  are.  We  will 
stop  constructing  those  castles  in  the  air, 
and  build  a  tough,  realistic,  effective  policy 
to  reduce  our  consumption,  increase  our  do- 
mestic energy  production  from  all  sources, 
and  make  this  coimtry  even  more  Invulner- 
able than  it  once  was. 

But  the  key  to  effective  action  is  recog- 
nizing reaUty:  energy  U  scarce  and  that 
means  that  energy  is  valuable.  The  only  suc- 
cessful means  our  society  has  yet  developed 
for  measuring  the  value  of  a  commodity  Is  Its 
real  price. 

Simply  stated.  If  we  allow  price  to  reflect 
the  economic  facts  of  energy — that  It  Is  a 
scarce  and  valuable  commodity — then  con- 
sumers, and  I  mean  both  Industry  and  In- 
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dlvlduals,  wiU  begin  to  react  to  reality.  They 
will  begin  to  use  energy  efficiently  in  the 
home,  in  the  factory,  and  on  the  road. 

I  have  enough  faith  In  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  homeowner  to  know  that  he 
can  tell  a  good  deal  when  he  sees  one.  Paced 
with  the  real  value  of  energy,  he  will  put  up 
storm  windows,  add  to  his  insulation,  and 
take  all  of  those  other  prudent  steps  re- 
quired to  make  home  use  of  energy  mors 
effective. 

Paced  with  that  same  reality,  a  factory 
manager  will  have  to  decide  between  a  more 
expensive  piece  of  machinery  that  uses  en- 
ergy more  efficiently  and  one  which  may  be 
cheaper  initially,  but  will  cost  him  every 
month  when  the  utUlty  bill  copies  In. 

That  same  realism  will  also  begin  to  con- 
vert our  automobile  industry  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fleets  of  chromium  plated  gun- 
boats to  efficient  cars  that  get  us  where  we 
are  going  without  emptying  the  gas  tank 
every  200  miles. 

And  that  is  not  Just  theory,  but  fact. 
Over  the  last  2  years,  more  efficient  com- 
pact and  subcompact  cars  have  gone  from 
a  little  more  than  41  percent  of  the  market, 
to  54  percent.  Average  mileage  for  new  cars 
has  gone  from  a  little  more  than  14  miles- 
per-gallon  In  1973  to  better  than  17  for  the 
1975  model  year.  The  520,000  barrels  of  gaso- 
line consumed  every  day  by  new  cars  In  1973 
has  steadily  declined,  and  is  expected  to  drop 
to  385,000  barrels  by  1977. 

The  major  factor  in  those  gains  has  been 
market  demand.  The  consumer  In  the  show- 
room Is  aware  of  the  new  reality.  He  Is  mak- 
ing his  awareness  known  to  the  people  who 
make  cars.  And  there  is  no  way  he.  or  the 
factory  manager  or  homeowner  can  make 
their  feelings  known — no  way  they  can  even 
become  aware  of  the  real  value  of  energy  un- 
less a  true  price  tells  them:  "Be  careful;  it's 
scarce." 

That  Is  the  only  course  a  free  society  can 
take  smd  still  remain  free.  The  only  alterna- 
tive Is  Increasing  governmental  control  over 
some  of  our  most  basic  decisions. 

Instead  of  attaching  a  price  tag  to  an 
article  to  warn  a  consumer  of  what  he  la 
about  to  do,  we  can  create  bureaucracies  to 
tell  us  that  energy  Is  scarce;  to  tell  the  home- 
owner that  his  thermostat  is  too  low  this 
summer;  to  tell  the  factory  manager  that 
he  must  buy  a  particular  Item,  or  that  he 
cannot  expand  his  business  becaiose  his  allo- 
cation can't  be  increased. 

In  short,  we  can  change  our  economic  early 
warning  system  from  the  free  market  to  the 
bureaucrat's  memo,  and  In  so  doing,  alter 
the  foundations  of  our  free  economic  system. 
But  building  that  kind  of  federally  con- 
troUed  system  is  like  adding  another  wing 
to  that  castle  in  the  air  that  I  mentioned. 
It  won't  meet  anybody's  expectations  because 
some  who  are  victimized  by  the  control  men- 
tality assume  that  the  government  can  lead 
tis  back  to  the  dream  land  of  cheap  energy. 
The  truth  Is  that  those  who  call  for  con- 
trols, whether  an  allocation  system,  or  con- 
tinued regulations  on  the  price  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  are  proposing  a  nightmare — an 
expensive  nightmare  made  even  more  fright- 
ening by  the  government's  tendency  to  give 
at  least  equal  weight  to  political  as  well  as 
economic  profit  In  making  decisions. 

The  best  course  for  government  is  to  clear 
a  path  for  consumers  so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  decisions.  But  we  can  make  that 
path  smoother  by  reforming  the  tax  codes 
and  returning  excess  profits  to  consumers,  as 
the  President  has  proposed,  so  that  low  and 
middle  Income  Americans  don't  carry  the 
burden. 

Now,  I  have  talked  about  reality,  and  prob- 
ably made  It  sound  pretty  grim.  But  the  en- 
ergy realities  of  America  are  also  encour- 
aging. UnUke  most  of  the  world's  other 
countries  we  do  have  the  resources  to  replace 
our  oU  Imports. 

We  can  develop  additional  energy  sup- 
plies under  our  own  control:   more  oil  and 
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natural  gas  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
Alaska  and  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves. 

But  there  Is  some  oil  which  will  never  be 
produced  If  we  continue  to  Impose  an  arti- 
ficial price.  I'm  talking  about  the  oil  In  fields 
that  existed  In  1972  and  before. 

Some  of  those  fields  could  be  abandoned 
with  more  than  half  the  oil  still  In  the 
ground.  Getting  It  out  requires  sophisticated, 
expensive  technology — techniques  that  cost 
more  than  the  oil  can  be  sold  for  under  con- 
trols. 

Remove  those  controls  and  that  oil  will 
be  produced.  So  free  oil  prices  are  not  just  a 
conservation  measure;  they  mean  more  sup- 
ply— nearly  a  half  billion  barrels  of  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  country  in  1985. 

Besides  oil,  we  have  nuclear  power  which 
must  be  transformed  from  a  promise  to  a 
reality.  We  have  a  trillion  dollar  economy  and 
the  inventive  genius  to  develop  and  use  the 
advanced  energy  forms:  solar,  geothermal, 
wind  and  fusion. 

Finally,  there  Is  coal — ^half  a  trillion  tons 
of  It.  As  you  know,  we  Intend  to  see  coal 
production  doubled  by  1985. 

But  we  cannot  ask  an  Industry  to  produce 
without  a  marked.  To  achieve  the  coal  pro- 
ductivity that  we'll  need  by  1985,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  ensure  that  there  Is  a  depend- 
able growth  In  demand.  Ironically,  the  chief 
obstacle  in  our  path  is  a  government  policy. 

In  pursuit  of  an  objective  that  Is  per- 
fectly valid  in  its  own  right,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  Imposed  restrictions  on  the 
burning  of  coal  that  may  wind  up  reducing 
the  amount  that  can  even  be  mined.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  it  presently 
stands. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  this  country's 
citizens  by  reducing  pollution  from  all  major 
sources.  But  In  some  parts  of  the  nation,  the 
environmental  restrictions  on  burning  coal 
are  more  stringent  than  Is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  public  health.  As  stricter  re- 
quirements and  new  deadlines  In  the  Act 
come  Into  effect,  this  situation  will  become 
more  wldespreaid. 

This  situation  also  ignores  reality.  The 
truth  Is:  the  Administration's  energy  pro- 
gram— whether  It's  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments or  the  postponement  of  stricter  auto- 
mobile emission  standards — is  consistent  with 
Improving  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  polarizing  energy 
and  the  environment  by  taking  extreme  and 
Impossible  positions.  Reason  and  a  willing- 
ness to  sit  down  and  discuss  objectives  can 
result  In  productive  policies  for  both  Inter- 
ests. 

For  example,  the  President's  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Act  are  not  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  energy  advisors  alone. 
They  were  worked  out  Jointly  between  FEA 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
in  a  manner  which  balances  the  goals  of 
energy  production  and  air  quality,  and  at- 
tains both. 

If  Congress  will  pass  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  well  as  the 
other  elements  in  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram, then  the  future  of  the  coal  Industry, 
and  of  the  coimtry  wlU  be  brighter  than 
ever  before.  And  if  Industry  acts  as  respon- 
sibly with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try— including  Its  environmental  needs — as 
It  does  in  the  pursuit  of  Its  own  goals,  then  a 
climate  of  confidence  will  develop  both  In- 
side and  outside  the  Industry — a  climate  that 
will  hasten  the  achievement  of  oiir  energy 
goals  and  alleviate  the  capital  constraints 
of  future  development. 

And  that  future  is  promising  in  many  ways 
for  the  industry  and  for  the  nation.  With 
oil  and  natural  gas  dwindling,  coal  virUl  be- 
gin to  replace  them  as  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  gasification  and  liquefaction  tech- 
niques is  demonstrated.  Those  processes  will 
»l80  produce  chemical  feedstocks. 

Coal  gasification  and  liquefaction  will  ac- 
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count  for  eight  percent  of  our  consumption 
by  1985,  and  will  make  a  major  annual  con- 
tribution by  the  year  2000. 

You  can  see  It  beginning  to  happen  here  In 
Kentucky.  As  you  may  already  know,  the 
tests  and  studies  for  a  demonstration  plant 
to  produce  pipeline  quality  gas  from  this 
State's  coal  Is  practically  complete. 

When  It  comes  to  the  future  of  coal,  when 
It  comes  to  the  future  of  the  country,  we 
have  reason  to  feel  confldent  and  hopeful. 
But  both  those  feelings  wlU  be  hollow  not  too 
many  years  from  now  If  the  truth — the  grim 
side  as  well  as  the  bright — Is  hidden  from 
the  American  people. 

I've  talked  tonight  about  realism,  and  that 
realism  bolls  down  to  8  truths. 

Truth  Number  One : 

We  got  into  this  problem  over  ten  years.  It 
will  take  time  and  a  solid  policy  to  come 
out  of  It. 

Truth  Number  Two : 

OPEC  Is  here  to  stay  and  our  continued  In- 
action can  only  encourage  them  to  raise 
prices  even  more. 

Truth  Number  Three : 

As  a  nation,  we  became  accustomed  to 
cheap  energy,  abandoned  our  own  resources, 
such  as  coal,  and  relied  on  unstable,  foreign 
sources.  The  era  of  cheap  energy  is  over,  and 
It's  time  to  rely  on  ourselves  again. 

Truth  Number  Four : 

We  have  two  choices:  do  nothing  and 
watch  the  oil  producers  decontrol  our  prices 
for  us,  or  take  our  own  destiny  In  our  own 
hands,  and  adopt  a  firm  clear  energy  policy 
that  preserves  our  free  society,  economy  and 
national  security. 

Truth  Number  Five : 

That  policy  should  effectively  reduce  our 
consumption,  and  stimulate  production  from 
our  own  resources. 

Truth  Number  Six : 

Realize  that  there  Is  no  "free  lunch",  and 
that  we  will  have  to  sacrlflce. 

Truth  Number  Seven : 

We  can  have  energy  and  a  better  environ- 
ment. 

Truth  Number  Eight : 

The  American  people  want  the  hard  truth. 

I  have  enough  confldence  in  the  American 
people  to  know  that  if  they  are  presented 
with  the  truth,  they  will  respond  as  they 
always  have  to  crises  In  the  past.  If  they  are 
asked  to  sacrifice  equally  with  their  feUow- 
cltlzens.  they  will  do  so. 

Even  now  they  are  asking  for  the  truth — 
hard,  plain  and  unadorned.  True  leadership 
means  presenting  that  truth  without  fear 
and  calling  for  that  sacrifice,  not  asking 
people  to  be  content  with  p>olitlcal  vagaries 
full  of  promises  that  cannot  be  kept. 

The  Bible  says:  "The  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  That  Is  equaUy  true  In  this  context. 
Our  economy  and  our  national  secvtrlty  will 
remain  in  our  own  hands,  and  we  will  free 
ourselves  from  our  dependence  on  other  na- 
tions If  the  people  of  the  United  States  know 
the  truth. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  MULTIPLE  CORN 
AND  SOYBEAN  FUTURES  DE- 
LIVERY POINTS 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr,  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  informa- 
tion to  support  the  establishment  of  mul- 
tiple delivery  points  for  com  and  soy- 
beans. At  the  present  time,  Chicago  is  the 
only  delivery  point  for  com  and  soybeans 
traded  on  the  futures  market.  As  Dr. 
Wisner  and  Dr.  Skadberg,  associate  pro- 
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fessors  of  economics,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, illustrate  in  the  following  paper, 
the  lack  of  adequate  delivery  points  dis- 
torts the  market  to  the  detriment  of  the 
farmer  and  the  local  grain  elevator. 

The  use  of  the  futures  market  is  a  valid 
tool  in  forecasting  commodity  prices 
if  it  is  a  free  market.  The  futures  market 
can  only  be  made  free  if  the  potential  for 
delivery  exists. 

I  have  called  upon  the  new  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  to  estab- 
lish a  delivery  point  for  com  and  soy- 
beans in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Council 
Bluffs  is  well  endowed  with  vast  storage 
capacity  and  an  integrated  transporta- 
tion system.  In  fact.  Council  Bluffs  is  the 
fifth  largest  railroad  terminal  in  the 
country  and  the  major  terminal  between 
Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Council 
Bluffs  is  also  ideally  situated  in  the  pri- 
mary corn,  soybean,  and  wheat  growing 
region  in  the  Midwest.  It  is  also  near  the 
main  oats  producing  region  of  the  upper 
Great  Plains. 

A  Proposal  for  Multiple  Corn  and  Soybean 
Futures  Delivery  Points 
Prepared  by  Robert  N.  Wisner  and  J.  Mar- 
vin Skadberg,  Associate  Professors  of  Eco- 
nomics, Iowa  State  University;  Ames,  Iowa 
August  21,  1973. 

To  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Chicago 
corn  and  soybean  futures  markets  and  to 
make  them  mere  useful  to  hedgers,  we  pro- 
pose that  additional  delivery  points  for  corn 
and  soybean  contracts  be  established  in  the 
major  corn  producing  states.  Futures  mar- 
kets are  vitally  Important  to  the  grain  In- 
dustry and  American  farmers,  but  their  use- 
fulness has  been  limited  In  recent  months 
by  delivery  difficulties.  Our  proposal  Is  to  add 
additional  delivery  points  outside  Chicago, 
possibly  as  many  as  20  or  30  new  locations,  to 
greatly  Improve  the  feasibility  of  delivery.  It 
Is  proposed  that  the  futures  price  be  dis- 
counted by  the  rail  freight  cost  from  the  de- 
livery point  to  Chicago  If  delivery  is  made 
outside  Chicago.  Evidence  from  other  futures 
markets  Indicates  the  multiple  delivery  point 
concept  is  workable  and  can  provide  addi- 
tional fiexlbillty  for  both  long  and  short 
hedgers. 

I.  THE  NXXO  FOB  CKANCX 

Larger  production 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  American  grain 
industry  has  changed  dramatically.  Soybean 
production  has  doubled,  corn  production  has 
Increased  by  50  percent  and  corn  exports 
have  tripled.  Soybean  exports  have  Increased 
by  180  percent  since  1962  and  will  expand 
sharply  In  1973-74  after  this  year's  22  pCT- 
cent  Increase  In  acreage  Is  harvested. 

Despite  these  tremendous  changes  In  the 
volume  of  grain  being  produced  and  mar- 
keted, Chicago  continues  to  be  the  only  point 
permitted  for  delivery  of  corn  and  soybean 
futures  contracts  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  Capacities  of  warehouses  approved  for 
delivery  on  futures  contracts  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  total  volumes  of  these  grains 
being  marketed. 

Other  cash  markets  growing 

While  the  Chicago  cash  market  continues 
to  grow  in  volume  and  dollar  value  of  the 
grain  handled,  other  cash  markets  are  be- 
coming mcn-e  Important.  As  a  resrilt  of  this 
trend,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  crop 
normally  moves  through  Chicago.  The 
domestic  processing  Industry  has  expanded 
substantially  in  Midwest  axees  away  from 
Chicago,  domestic  feeding  markets  have  in- 
creased sharply,  and  export  volumes  moving 
through  the  Gvilf  of  Mexico  ports  are  sub- 
stantially larger  than  Chicago  shipments. 
Elach  of  these  market  segments  represents  a 
considerable  number  of  potential  hedgers. 
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Vulnerable  to  Chicago  trarupo^tation 
problems 

With  aU  deUvorlM  belzi«;  routcti  to  Clil- 
cago,  Uie  futures  market  Is  partlc^arly  7\U- 
nerable  to  local  transportation  peoblema.  A 
traneportatlon  or  grain  handlers ■  strike  In 
Chicago  coiild  prevent  delivery  qn  lutures 
contracts,  thus  causing  artificial  and  dis- 
torted relatlnnshlpw  between  cash  add  futures 
prices  and  making  the  msirket  4lfflcult  to 
use  for  hedging  purposes.  The  s4me  effect 
could  occur  If  Chicago  elevators  a^  full  and 
congested  due  to  a  lack  of  local  ^In  han- 
dling   capacity. 

Importance  of  the  threat  of  del^ 
iHable  hedf/ing  market 
To  be  tiseful  for  hedging,  a  fut 
ket  must  have  a  stable  and  relattlvely  pre- 
dictable basis  (spread  between  cadi  and  fu- 
tures prices)  as  contract  mattirlty  t^- 
proachee.  If  the  basis  at  the  tln|e  of  ma- 
turity is  not  predictable,  a  hedger  has  no 
way  of  knowing  if  a  given  hedge  1^  likely  to 
be  profitable.  Since  the  primary  purpose  of 
a  futures  market  is  to  provide  price  protec- 
tion for  business  operations  and  to  reduce 
risks,  a  market  without  a  predlct|ible  basis 
loses  Its  usefulness  for  hedgers.    I 

Etellvery,  or  more  Importantly  tne  threat 
of  delivery.  Is  the  key  element  mjtirtng  the 
basis  stable  and  predictable  as  contract  ma- 
turity approaches.  If  unhindered  delivery  Is 
possible,  futures  prices  well  above  csish  prices 
would  cause  the  grain  trade  to  sell  futiu-es 
contracts,  buy  cash  grain  and  <^llver  on 
the  contract.  This  process  would  I  continue 
untU  futures  prices  were  forced  town  and 
cash  prices  were  bid  up  so  that  thai  two  were 
approximately  eqiial.  In  the  same  way,  fu- 
tures prices  substantially  below  cash  prices 
would  encourage  long  hedgers  to  bily  futures 
contracts  and  hold  them  for  delivery  imtll 
cash  and  futures  prices  at  the  dellviry  points 
were  approximately  equal.  I 

If  there  are  no  hlnderances  to|  delivery, 
cash  and  futures  prices  at  the  delivery  point 
at  contract  maturity  would  be  approximately 
equal,  except  for  small  differences  reflecting 
quality  variations  and  handling  oo^  to  load 
out  the  delivered  grain.  However,  Lf  serious 
impediments  to  delivery  exist,  wld«  and  \m- 
predlctable  differences  between  cash  and 
futures  prices  can  exist  at  contract  ooaturlty. 
Recent  examples  of  inability  to  deliver  on 
grain  futures  contracts 
July  20,  1973  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  effect  delivery  Impediments  (»n  have 
on  cash-futures  price  relatlonslups.  The 
expiring  July  com  futures  price  ati  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  on  that  day  closed  at 
$3.80  per  biishel,  with  an  earlier]  high  of 
$3.90.  The  closing  price  was  an  increase  of 
|1.20V^  from  the  previous  day  fend  was 
•1.13%  per  bushel  above  the  closing  Chicago 
cash  price  for  No.  3  yellow  com  on  that 
day.  If  delivery  had  been  poesll^le,  it  la 
clear  that  a  strong  incentive  wo|ild  have 
existed  to  buy  casta  corn,  sell  futures  con- 
tracts and  deliver  on  the  futures  contracts. 
Other  less  dramatic  examples  of]  delivery 
problems  have  occurred  In  the  past. 

Several  Iowa  grain  elevators  venfy  that 
It  has  been  difficult  if  not  Impoeslt^le  to  de- 
liver corn  and  soybean  futures  contracts  In 
recent  months.  They  cite  full  wirehouses 
In  Chicago,  need  for  additional  working 
q>ace  to  hanxlle  heavy  Chicago  expert  move- 
ment, congestion  In  the  Chicago  rajl  switch- 
ing district  and  related  factors  af  making 
it  extremely  difficult  to  deliver  grain  on 
futi«»s  contracts  as  presently  sp^lfled  In 
Board  of  Trade  regulations.  . 

Importance  to  the  industry 
The  future  of  the  Chicago  Board,  of  Trade 
depends  heavily  on  Its  ability  to  b«  of  serv- 
ice to  the  entire  grain  Industry  ar^  to  per- 
form a  useful  business  function,  nsimely  risk 
reduction.  Thus,  ease  of  delivery  Is  vitally 
lmp<»tant  to  the  future  growth  a4d  role  of 
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the  Board  of  Trade  In  grain  marketing.  It 
also  Is  vitally  Important  to  midwest  eleva- 
tors, and  grain  and  livestock  farmers.  The 
futures  market  In  the  past  has  enabled  the 
grain  Industry  to  absorb  a  high  proportion 
of  farmers'  crops  at  harvest,  hold  them  with 
minimum  price  risk  until  later  In  the  year, 
and  gradually  distribute  them  Into  marketing 
channels  as  buyers  for  the  physical  com- 
modity are  found.  This  year,  because  of  In- 
effectiveness of  the  futures  market  In  re- 
ducing price  risks,  the  grain  industry  is  re- 
quiring substantially  wider  merchandising 
margins  than  In  the  past.  Thus,  an  ineffective 
hedging  market  metuis  that  either  the  farmer 
receives  lower  grain  prices  or  grain  users 
pay  higher  prices  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

Multiple  delivery  points  not  new 

Multiple  delivery  points  have  been  used 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years  In  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  soybean  meal  and  soybean 
oU  contracts,  as  well  as  In  live  cattle  and  live 
hog  futures  contracts  and  various  other  com- 
modities. Thus,  It  is  evident  that  futures 
contracts  do  not  have  to  be  limited  to  one  de- 
livery point,  and  that  the  multiple  delivery 
point  concept  Is  worltable. 

n.    THE    FBOPOSEO    CHANGE 

The  change  proposed  here  is  to  permit  de- 
livery of  corn  and  soybeans  at  approved  ware- 
houses In  major  midwest  producing  states  as 
well  as  In  Chicago.  Approved  warehouses  out- 
side Chicago  would  Include  country  and  ter- 
minal elevators  that  meet  specified  mini- 
mum requirements  of  a  delivery  point  In  a 
designated  midwest  geographical  area. 

The  seller  of  a  future  contract  would  de- 
termine his  planned  delivery  point,  and 
would  be  required  to  designate  this  In  his  no- 
tice of  Intent  to  deliver.  He  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  all  costs  of  delivery  Including 
grading  costs,  elevation  charges,  freight  costs 
to  the  delivery  point  and  related  expenses. 
For  delivery  at  locations  outside  Chicago, 
futures  prices  would  be  discounted  by  the 
rail  freight  cost  from  the  delivery  point  to 
Chicago. 

Effects  on  long  and  short  hedgers 

The  Introduction  of  multiple  delivery 
points  for  corn  and  soybeans  would  extend 
delivery  possibilities  to  a  wider  range  of  short 
hedgers.  The  change  would  enable  all  sizes 
of  hedgers  from  a  broad  geographic  area  to 
make  delivery  If  market  conditions  warrant. 
By  making  It  p>osslble  for  a  large  number  of 
hedgers  to  make  delivery,  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility of  forcing  the  cash  and  futures 
prices  Into  a  reasonable  relationship  at  con- 
tract matiu-ity  would  be  shifted  to  a  larger 
segment  of  the  grain  industry. 

The  expansion  of  delivery  points  Increases 
the  feasibility  of  delivery  but  should  also 
reduce  the  probability  of  delivery.  Extensive 
deliveries  on  contracts  are  made  only  when 
the  market  Is  not  operating  properly.  Exten- 
sion of  the  market  to  a  wider  geographic 
area  should  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  mal- 
functioning cash-futures  market. 

It  appears  that  short  hedgers  operating  in 
a  market  with  multiple  delivery  points  wovild 
be  better  off  than  In  a  futures  market  limited 
to  one  delivery  point.  HiIb  modification 
would  permit  delivery  on  a  future  contract 
either  at  grain  originating  points,  or  at  Chi- 
cago or  other  midwest  destination  points. 
rather  than  solely  at  Chicago  as  now  pro- 
vided. Thus,  they  would  be  free  to  search  out 
uncongested  delivery  locations  and  those 
with  unvised  storage  space. 

While  short  hedgers  would  appear  to  be 
better  off  under  multiple  delivery,  longs  or 
long  hedgers  would  not  appear  to  be  at  any 
particular  disadvantage  under  this  system. 
It  is  true  that  a  long  could  receive  delivery 
at  any  of  various  points,  depending  on  the 
seller's  choice,  and  would  face  some  addition- 
al uncertainty  as  a  result.  However,  if  deliv- 
ery were  made  outside  Chicago,  the  receiver 
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would  not  have  to  pay  the  full  par  value  ot 
the  contract.  The  futures  price  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
the  alternate  delivery  point  to  Chicago. 

Th\is,  If  a  firm  taking  delivery  on  a  con- 
tract wanted  the  grain  In  Chicago  but  re- 
ceived it  elsewhere.  It  could  arrange  to  ship 
the  grain  there  at  a  coat  equaling  the  applied 
discount  from  the  par  delivery  point.  If  the 
firm  needed  the  grain  at  a  location  other 
than  Chicago,  It  would  have  the  flexibility  of 
transporting  the  grain  to  that  point,  possibly 
at  a  lower  transportation  cost  than  under 
the  present  system. 

m.  suGGxarsD  qualiftino  carrKsu  ros 

DKLIVXRT  POINTS 

To  Insure  that  grain  Is  delivered  into  ele- 
vators having  the  facilities  to  adequately 
handle  It,  a  carefiilly  selected  list  of  require- 
ments for  delivery  points  would  need  to  be 
developed.  The  following  items  might  be  in- 
cluded In  such  a  list : 

1.  Official  In  and  out-boiuid  weights  and 
grades. 

a.  Minimum  out-bo\ind  transportatloa 
capabilities,  such  as  either  a  heavy  rau  line 
and  capability  of  handling  single-car  cov- 
ered hopper  shipments,  or  barge  shipment 
capability. 

3.  Minimum  bushels  of  upright  storage 
capacity. 

4.  Minimum  receiving  capacity  In  bushels 
per  hour. 

5.  Minimum  load-out  capacity  in  bushels 
per  hour. 

6.  Minimum  annual  volume  In  bushels 
handled  per  year. 

7.  Federal  warehouse  license. 

8.  Minimum  bonding  requirements. 

9.  Minimum  insurance  requirements. 
This  list  is  not  Intended  to  be  all  Inclusive 

or  detailed.  The  specific  requirements  for 
each  factor  would  need  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  grain  Industry. 
The  general  concept  behind  selection  of  deliv- 
ery point  standards  would  be  to  insure  that 
quality  of  grain  could  be  maintained  If  it 
were  stored,  to  Insure  that  It  was  financially 
secure,  and  to  Insure  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances there  would  be  no  unreasonable 
delay  In  shipping  grain  from  the  facility. 

IV.  niPLKMENTATION 

To  permit  an  orderly  transition  from  con- 
tracts with  one  delivery  point  to  those  with 
multiple  delivery  points,  adequate  prior  noti- 
fication ought  to  be  given  all  traders.  We  feel 
notification  of  the  change  shoiild  be  given  at 
least  one  month  before  implementation. 
Also,  the  change  should  not  apply  to  con- 
tracts that  are  only  two  or  three  months  fmn 
maturity  at  the  time  the  notification  Is  made. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  WORLD  POOD 
CRISIS— n:  GRAIN  RESERVE 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF   KINTOCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1975 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
quirks  in  weather  and  International  po- 
litical-economic considerations  can 
cause  sharp  supply  and  price  fluctua- 
tions in  food.  A  part  of  the  debate  on 
this  question  focuses  on  grain  reserves. 
Those  favoring  reserves  argue  they 
would  stabilize  supply  and  price,  bene- 
fiting producers  and  consumers;  those 
opposed  argue  that  Government  would 
use  the  reserve  as  a  price  regulator  det- 
rimental to  producers. 

These  issues  were  illuminated  at  the 
April  1  and  2  World  Food  Crisis  Con- 
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ference  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
moderated  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rudd, 
chairman  of  the  university's  department 
of  agricultural  economics : 

Dr.  RODD.  The  focal  point  Is  the  question 
of  grain  reserves,  and  our  first  speaker  la 
Dr.  Wlllard  Cochrane,  a  past  president  and 
Ptllow  of  the  American  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. He  was  an  agricultural  advisor  to 
President  Kennedy.  He  Is  ctirrently  Professor 
of  Applied  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  he  is  going  to  discuss  the  case 
for  the  government-operated  reserve  stocks 
programs  for  grains. 

Dr.  CocHRA>rE.  The  world  production  of 
grains  varies  unpredictably  through  time. 
Over  1950-73,  annual  total  world  grain  pro- 
duction varied  from  trend  on  the  average 
Dj  3  percent,  with  the  maximum  deviation 
above  trend  reaching  7  percent  In  1958  and 
the  maximum  deviation  below  trend  reach- 
ing nearly  5  percent  in  1965.  There  Is  a 
world  market  for  grains  of  which  the  U.S.  la 
a  part.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  Is  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  grains  to  this  market. 

The  world  demand  for  grains  Is  exceed- 
ingly Inelastic — meaning  that  a  small  annual 
change  In  world  production  (of  the  magni- 
tudes which  occvirred  from  1950  to  1973) 
can  give  rise  to  a  very  large  price  change  in 
the  opposite  direction,  If  there  Is  not  a  re- 
serve stock  system  in  operation  to  even  out 
supplies  over  time.  Further,  the  argument 
Is  gaining  currency  that  world  demand  for 
grain  becomes  Increasingly  Inelastic  in  pe- 
riods of  shortage,  resulting  in  a  wild  scram- 
ble for  scarce  stocks  and  skyrocketing  prices 
such  as  we  experienced  In  1973.  Thus  we 
must  expect  world  grain  prices,  and  those 
In  the  U.S.,  to  fiuctuate  widely  and  un- 
predictably In  the  future.  In  nontechnical 
terms  this  Is  the  situation  confronting  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  grains,  grain  prod- 
ucts and,  after  the  requisite  lag,  livestock 
products  too. 

Are  wide  and  unpredictable  price  fluctua- 
tions In  the  grains,  hence  food  products  gen- 
erally, in  some  sense  bad? 

Economists  have  burned  up  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  trying  to  prove  that  the  answer 
Is  yes,  or  It  Is  no.  People,  because  of  their 
value  systems  and  economic  positions,  either 
like  price  stability  and  dislike  price  In- 
stability, or  the  other  way  around.  If  they 
like  price  instability,  they  won't  like  these 
conunents  and  they  should  work  to  defeat  a 
grain  reserve  stock  program.  If  they  like 
price  stability,  they  should  listen  carefully 
because  a  reserve  stock  program  for  the 
grains  Is  technically  feasible,  but  far  from 
a  political  and  organizational  reality. 

In  my  judgment,  more  people  in  the  U.S. 
dislike  price  Instability  than  like  It,  but  the 
majority  is  not  well  organized.  Consumers  In 
most  Instances  want  to  stabilize  farm  and 
lood  prices.  Marketing  firms  are  coming  to 
favor  Increased  price  stability.  But  farmers 
are  scattered  all  over  the  lot  on  the  Issue. 

Foreign  nations  are  taking  action  where 
they  can.  on  an  Individual  basis,  to  Increase 
their  food  security,  and  are  watting  to  see 
what  the  big  fish,  the  U.S.,  Is  going  to  do 
about  a  reserve  stock  program. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  reserve  stock  pro- 
gram for  the  grains?  We  are  talking  about  a 
stock  of  grain,  owned  and  managed  by  gov- 
ernment (a  national  government  or  an  inter- 
national body)  over  and  above  the  stocks 
held  by  farmers,  middlemen  and  consumers 
In  their  normal  and  regular  Intra-year  op- 
erations. The  purpose  of  this  reserve  stock 
Is  to  even  out  supplies  available  to  users 
of  grains  over  time  where  production  fluctu- 
ates from  year  to  year  in  an  unpredictable 
fashion.  The  program  should  not  be  viewed 
M  a  device  to  Increase  producer  Income,  or 
to  subsidize  consumers.  Such  objectives  call 
for  other  kinds  of  programs.  To  repeat,  the 
purpose  of  a  reserve   stock  program  Is  to 
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even  out  supplies  over  time — to  avoid  feast 
or  famine. 

Economists  generally  feel,  and  I  certainly 
do,  that  this  purpose  can  best  be  achieved 
by:  (1)  Establishing  fixed  rules  to  govern 
the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  stocks 
which  all  concerned  persons  know  and  un- 
derstand and  to  which  each  person  can 
respond  in  a  rational  consistent  manner; 
(2)  the  price  system  provides  a  convenient 
means  for  developing  such  a  set  of  rules. 
Let  me  illustrate  one  possible  set  of  rules: 

Prices  of  grains  would  be  stabilized  within 
a  range  of  plus  or  minus  20  percent  of  the 
average  price  of  grains  for  the  past  two  years. 
Oraln  would  be  acquired  under  this  program 
whenever  prices  dropped  to  the  lower  price 
boxmdary.  Grain  would  be  released  into  the 
market  whenever  prices  reached  the  upper 
price  boundary. 

In  this  way  suppUes  would  be  evened  out 
over  time  to  users  of  grain  and  as  a  result 
prices  would  be  stabilized. 

Ideally  we  shoiild  like  such  a  program  to 
be  operated  by  an  international  agency  In 
a  world  without  trade  barriers.  We  have  done 
some  work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
on  the  size  of  stock  required  to  achieve  grain 
price  level  stability  under  such  a  one -world 
assumption.  We  come  up  with  some  of  the 
following  preliminary  results:  The  world 
grain  price  level  could  be  stabilized  in  a  range 
of  plus  or  minus  10  percent  with  a  proba- 
bility approaching  80  percent,  with  a  grain 
reserve  increasing  from  zero  In  1975  to  ap- 
proximately 60  million  tons  in  1981,  or  at 
approximately  3  percent  of  world  production 
by  1981. 

In  a  perfect  world,  such  a  program  would 
appear  feasible.  But  we  don't  have  one  world; 
thus  I  would  suggest  that  the  U.S.  provide  the 
leadership  In  calling  together  the  leading 
Importing  and  exporting  nations  to  work 
out  an  international  program  to  even  out 
world  supplies  over  time  and  stabilize  world 
grain  prices  in  which  reserves  would  be  held 
by  the  Individual  participating  countries. 
The  mechanics  of  acquisition  and  disposition 
could  take  the  same  form  as  that  suggested 
above.  Individual  countries  would  have  to 
agree  to  one  set  of  rules,  and  then  faithfully 
manage  their  Individual  country  stocks  by 
the  agreed  upon  set  of  stock  management 
rules.  The  total  size  of  the  reserve  stock 
woxild  have  to  be  greater  to  achieve  the  same 
degree  of  price  stabilization  under  this  ar- 
rangement than  under  the  one-world  as- 
sumption, because  of  trade  barriers  and  other 
frictions. 

Such  an  International  reserve  program  for 
the  grains  will  not  easily  be  achieved.  There 
is  currently  much  talk  about  such  a  program 
In  International  circles,  but  no  concrete  stei>s 
are  being  taken.  And  nothing  much  will  be 
done  untU  one  of  the  big  fish — the  UjB.,  or 
the  USSR — takes  the  leadership  to  bring 
such  an  International  program  into  being. 

One  final  point:  I  would  guess  that  the 
USSR  Is  not  likely  to  take  the  leadership  in 
developing  an  International  reserve  stock 
program  for  the  grains,  since  It  has  been  so 
successful  m  the  past  In  buying  grain  at  a 
bargain  from  the  surplus  producing  capital- 
istic nations.  Thus,  the  leadership  ball  is 
clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 

If  the  U.S.  should  take  the  leadership,  but 
find  that  the  other  Important  Importing  and 
exporting  nations  are  not  Interested  or  are 
unable  to  agree  on  an  International  reserves 
stock  program  for  the  grains,'  what  then  are 
the  Implications  for  the  U.S.? 

First  the  U.S.  must  decide  whether  It  wants 
to  seek  to  stabilize  grain  and  food  prices  to 
Itself  (since  It  Is  the  largest  grain  exporter, 
It  need  not  worry  about  adequate  supplies). 
If  it  attempts  to  go  It  alone  with  regard  to 
price  stability  for  Itself  In  the  grains,  the 
U.S.  must  either  carry  a  reserve  grain  stock 
of  sufficient  size  to  stabilize  world  grain 
prices,  as  it  In  effect  did  between  1950  and 
1972,  or  It  must  Insulate  Itself  from  the  world 
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with  a  battery  of  Import  controls,  export  con- 
trols and  production  controls,  as  it  did  be- 
tween 1950  and  1972  to  protect  and  enhance 
producer  Incomes. 

If  the  people  of  the  U.S.  value  Internal 
farm  and  food  price  stability  sufficiently 
highly  It  can  take  some  combination  of  the 
above  actions  and  stabUlze  Its  Internal  farm 
and  food  price  level.  We  know  how  to  do  it. 
And  it  should  be  no  more,  (kosslbly  less,  ex- 
pensive. In  real  terms,  to  do  so  than  to  en- 
gage In  the  kinds  of  storage  programs  that 
we  had  In  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

Why  do  I  say  possibly  less?  I  say  this  be- 
cause what  we  have  been  talking  about  has 
no  subsidy  in  it  for  either  producers  or  con- 
sumers. Why  not  depend  on  the  private  trade 
to  carry  the  necessary  grain  reserves? 

There  are  several  related  answers  to  the 
above  question  and  they  all  point  In  the  same 
direction — the  private  trade  cannot  even  out 
suppUes  between  crop  years  and  thus  stabi- 
lize the  level  of  grain  prices  over  time.  Pri- 
vate trading  firms  are  In  business  to  make  a 
profit.  They  have  not  In  the  past  carried  the 
large  stocks  required  to  even  out  supplies 
between  crop  seasons  and  thus  stabilize  prices 
over  time  because  they  were  unable  to  see 
that  operation  as  profitable. 

The  risks  were  and  are  too  great.  The  busi- 
ness firm  cannot  know  whether  the  crop  to 
be  planted  two  years  hence  will  be  a  good 
crop  or  a  poor  one.  With  present  knowledge 
of  futiure  crop  conditions  the  firm  could 
easily  go  broke  carrying  a  large  reserve  stock 
waiting  for  the  bad  crop  year. 

The  kind  of  reserve  stock  program  for  tha 
grains  under  consideration  here  can  be  help- 
ful to  producers  and  consumers  to  even  out 
supplies  and  stabilize  prices  to  them  where 
they  have  the  capacity  to  enter  into  the 
market  to  buy  and  sell  grain  supplies.  But 
for  those  living  in  poverty  with  nothing  to 
sell  and  no  funds  with  which  to  buy,  It  has 
little  or  no  meaning. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  reserve  stock  pro- 
gram under  consideration  here,  we  need  a 
permanent  and  continuous  World  Food  Aid 
Program  to  help  victims  of  war,  victims  of 
natural  catastrophes,  children,  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  the  very  old  living  in 
poverty,  and  displaced  people  living  In  chron- 
ic poverty. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  an  interna- 
tional welfare  program  to  aid  those  Uvlng 
in  extreme  poverty.  And  since  so  many  mU- 
Ilons  are  living  In  extreme  poverty  around 
the  world,  we  must  expect  such  programs  to 
be  large  In  size  for  a  long  time  to  come — 
approaching,  say.  5  to  10  n:iiUlon  tons  of 
grain  per  year.  This  is  in  addition  to  an  In- 
ternational Reserve  Stock  Program  for 
Grains;  in  my  Judgment  such  a  program 
should  be  operated  by  a  VJi.  agency  to  tak« 
food  relief  out  of  the  International  power 
p>olltics  arena. 

In  summary,  I  cannot  say  to  you  that  an 
International  Reserve  Stock  Program  for  the 
Grains  would  be  good  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you.  It  might,  for  example,  cause  the 
returns  to  wheat  growers  in  the  U.S.  to  b* 
lower  over  the  next  10  years.  But  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  program  is  technlcaUy  feasi- 
ble and  not  exorbitantly  costly. 

It  Is  unthinkable  for  a  great  world  power 
such  as  the  U.S.  to  subject  Itself  to  the  eco- 
nomic vicissitudes  of  a  free -market,  bare- 
shelf  policy  In  the  basic  foodstuff,  grains, 
such  as  It  has  done  in  the  past  four  years. 

The  grains  are  vital  to  the  existence  of 
every  country;  they  are  economic  pwwer  they 
are  not  gumdrops;  but  poUcywlse  we  are 
treating  them  like  gumdope.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  start  treating  the  grains  like  the  great 
and  vital  national  resource  which  they  are. 

Dr.  Rudd.  Our  next  commentator  is  a  na- 
tive Kentucklan,  a  Simpson  County  farmer. 
He  operates  some  1600  acres  of  land  and  pro- 
duces feed  grains,  tobacco  and  livestock.  H« 
is  President  of  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  state's  largest  farm  organlza- 
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tlon  and  he  served  prior  to  that 
President  of  that  organi2atJon 
bvislnessman.    He   Is   Vice 
Kentucky-Tennessee    Oraln 
serves  on  the  Board  of  EHrecton 
bank.  Mr.  Bob  Wade. 

Mr.  Wadk.  Thank  you.  I  will  try 
Without    being    disagreeable    bu ; 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  confusion 
In   what   position.   Even   though 
good  part  of  every  day  tending 
president  of  the  F3^ — with  a 
every  day  and  sometimes  7  or  8 
work  on  the  farm.  We  have  a  s^iall 
farm  corjwratlon  and  my  sons 

My  first  rebuttal  Is  that  from 
1972  many  farmers  were  forced 
had  to  sell  family  farms  and  were 
business  by  controlled  reserves, 
under  the  control  of  the  bureau(^tlc 
agement  specialists,  who  even 
manage  everything  from  the  air 
to  the  water  we  drink. 

There  Is  a  point  where  we  m4st 
ber  that  this  great  tT.S.  was 
\inder  the  free  enterprise  system, 

We  have  vast  reserves.  We 
house  full  of  knowledge  that 
by  the  people  In  agriculture  and 
to  provide  the  food  that  the  worl^ 

We  have  a  storehouse  here 
shared  with  other  countries  to 
raise  their  own  food,  to  help  the^ 
they  have  a  respective  place  In 

Too   long   have    farmers   been 
these    government    management 
who  have  managed  such  things 
fare  program. 

We  look  at  history  and  we 
957c   of  the  people  In  this  great 
like  to  have  a  big  food  reserve — it 
else's   expanse.    What    Is    the    ne(  d 
food  reserve?  It  Is  to  control  firm 
Dr.   Cochrane   has   Just  outlined 
would  be  controlled.  Let's  take  his 
and  over   variance.   What   happened 
farmer  last  year  when  the  price 
went  up  from  three  to  five  tlm^s 
20%  going  to  allow  him  any  profljt? 
not. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
■  The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prarer: 

Thou   shcUt   remember   all   the   way 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  Ipd  thee. 
Deuteronomy  8:2. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  Oodjwe  come 
before  Thee  on  the  eve  of  Rosh ;  lashanah 
to  join  with  our  Hebrew  frier  ds  in  en- 
tering their  new  year.  Grani  that  we 
may  enter  together  and  live  th  rough  the 
coming  days  with  humble  and  grateful 
hearts.  Help  us  to  work  more  cl  jsely  with 
Thee  and  to  labor  more  faitifully  for 
the  good  of  our  people  obeying '  rhy  Com- 
mandments, living  by  Thy  law; .  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  best  of  men. 

Enlighten  with  Thy  wisdom  and  sus- 
tain with  Thy  power  those  who:  i  the  peo- 
ple have  set  in  authority,  our  President, 
our  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
all  who  are  entrusted  with  our  j  afety  and 
oiu:  security.  May  peace  and  godd  will  live 
In  the  hearts  of  our  citizens 
our  faith  be  strong  enough  to 
Nation  in  righteousness. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray. 
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What  has  caused  the  big  price  fluctuation? 
We  can  give  you  our  cattle  and  your  meat 
is  going  to  cost  you  52  cents  a  pound.  That's 
if  we  give  It  to  you.  Do  we  cause  that  52  cents 
fluctuation?  No,  the  thing  that  caused  the 
fluctuation  was  wage  and  price  controls, 
with  more  bvireaucratic  management  spe- 
cialists and  their  errors. 

We  need  a  strategic  reserve  for  the  grain 
supplies  in  this  country  like  we  need  another 
hole  In  our  head.  Sooner  or  later  with  this 
type  program  you  are  going  to  break  all  the 
farmers  In  this  country  and  then  you  are 
going  to  have  to  try  it  like  Russia  is  running 
theirs.  And  I  have  a  feeling  then  we  won't 
have  a  reserve,  we  won't  have  a  supply,  and 
we  will  have  hunger  here  In  the  U.S.A., 
where  some  think  It  can't  happen.  But  It  will 
happen  if  we  sit  around  on  our  duffs  and 
we  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  fact  that  we 
want  cheap  food. 

It  hasn't  been  too  many  years  ago  In  this 
country  since  the  pioneers  came  through;  the 
main  thing  they  were  looking  for  besides 
their  health  and  their  hides  was  food.  Look 
how  much  it  has  changed.  We  are  having  a 
hullabaloo  over  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
paying  17%  of  our  incomes  to  feed  ourselves. 
There  are  lots  of  countries  In  the  world  that 
would  be  happy  if  they  were  paying  50%— 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  pay  50%. 

Back  up  and  spend  a  little  time  and  read 
the  history  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. There  were  more  management 
errors  In  that  system  than  any  system  that 
has  been  devised  by  the  government  in  quite 
some  time.  For  Instance,  everyone  remem- 
bers BllUe  Sol  Estes  down  In  Texas.  He  man- 
aged to  take  a  little  gravy  out  of  the  system. 
There  were  times  when  the  grain  In  Kansas 
City  was  shipped  by  Commodity  Credit  to 
Baltimore  supposedly  for  export.  Two  years 
later,  this  same  grain  was  shipped  back  to 
Kansas  to  the  millers  to  mill  it  for  con- 
sumption here  In  the  U.S. 

Why  not  leave  the  reserves  on  the  farms 
where  they  are  raised  and  with  country  eler 
vators  and  the  terminals  that  are  In  the 
business.  I  feel  that  I  know  a  lltUe  more 
about  farming  than  some  of  the  people  that 


have  not  farmed.  And  I  believe  that  the 
elevator  people  know  more  about  how  to 
handle  and  keep  their  grain  In  condition, 
and  how  to  sell  it  and  how  to  ship  it  than 
the  people  In  Washington  and  various  places 
that  are  working  for  Commodity  Credit. 

A  year  ago  people  were  saying  wheat  was 
BO  high  and  so  scarce,  bread  was  going  to  be 
$1  a  loaf.  That  was  a  total  lie  and  the  people 
who  told  it  knew  It  was  a  lie,  but  the  public 
bought  it.  Everybody  got  nervous  about  a 
loaf  of  bread,  when  the  truth  was  that  we 
had  more  than  enough  surplus  wheat  and 
we  have  enough  surplus  now. 

There  is  more  grain  on  the  farms  In  this 
country  than  has  been  there  at  any  one  time 
in  the  history  of  the  cotintry.  And  the  farm- 
ers are  storing  It.  The  farmers  want  to  store 
this  grain  and  they  want  a  reasonable  profit. 
But  how  are  we  ever  to  get  a  reasonable 
profit  and  stay  in  the  farming  business,  and 
provide  you  with  quality  food  that  hasn't 
been  shipped  all  over  hell  and  back,  when  we 
have  management  specialists  who  want  to 
take  It  over  and  use  It  as  a  price  regulator 
for  the  world  market  in  grain? 

Let's  be  sensible.  Let's  pool  the  money. 
Let's  establish  an  international  monetary 
fund  and  as  countries  are  able  let  them 
pay  Into  the  fund  and  as  countries  need 
help,  let  them  withdraw  from  the  fimd.  You 
have  heard  Dr.  Cochrane  say  that  the  yield 
worldwide  has  very  little  variance.  Even  with 
a  bad  crop  here  and  a  bad  crop  there,  there 
are  always  places  that  have  good  crops.  The 
overall  variation  Is  very  narrow. 

We  In  America  could  knock  off  lO^f  of 
what  we  eat  and  probably  be  healthier.  Too 
many  of  us  are  carrying  too  much  lard. 

The  problem  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  create 
some  more  Jobs  for  some  management  spe- 
cialists who  got  displaced  when  the  surplus 
blew  out  and  we  are  not  using  our  heads  to 
think.  The  farmer  can  store  It  cheaper,  ship 
It  on  time  and  in  the  end  you  will  find 
that  the  consumer  will  have  much  better 
quality  and  much  cheaper  food. 

The  fatal  step  for  American  agriculture 
Is  to  go  the  strategic  reserve  route. 
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ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


prehenslve  river  basin  plans  previoxisly  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


and  may 
exalt  our 


Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ChaiJ  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  pay's  pro- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  1345.  An  act  to  amend  section  218  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code; 

S.  1281.  An  act  to  Improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  depository  Institu- 
tions In  home  financing; 

S.  2195.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life;  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  Federal  agencies  including  im- 
plementation of  all  Federal  laws,  regulations, 
and  policies  which  impede  the  productive 
performance  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
economy;  to  encourage  Joint  labor,  Industry, 
and  Government  eSorts  to  Improve  national 
productivity  and  the  character  of  working 
conditions;  to  establish  a  Federal  policy  with 
respect  to  continued  productivity  growth 
and  Improved  utilization  of  human  resources 
in  the  United  States;  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2270.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase  In 
the  monetary  authorization  for  certain  com- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8800,  ELECTRIC  VEHICLE 
RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  694  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,   as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  694 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R- 
8800)  to  authorize  in  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  a  Federal 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration designed  to  promote  electric  ve- 
hicle technologies  and  to  demonstrate  the 
commercial  feasibUlty  of  electric  vehicles, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  section  13(b) 
of  said  bill  for  faUure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI,  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
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and  Technology,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five -minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtrniY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  this  Member's  understanding  that  we 
will  take  up  both  rules.  House  Resolution 
694  and  House  Resolution  693. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  LoTT) ,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  694  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  8800,  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975. 

House  Resolution  694  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  section  13(b) 
of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— prohibiting  appropriations  in  a 
legislative  measure — are  waived. 

H.R.  8800  establishes  a  program  within 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration — ERDA — to  demonstrate 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  electric 
vehicles  for  private  and  business  travel. 
This  bill  mandates  a  5 -year  project  of 
placing  more  than  7,500  vehicles  into 
use  in  various  applications  and  geo- 
graphical regions,  along  with  associated 
research  and  development  efforts.  Its 
purpose  is  to  get  present  and  future 
state-of-the-art  electric  vehicles  into 
every  region  of  the  country,  and  to  use 
and  evaluate  them  under  all  appropriate 
driving  circumstances. 

H.R.  8800  authorizes  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  period. 
$40  million  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $30  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1978,  $60  million  for 
fiscal  year  1979,  and  $20  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  694  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  pass  H.R.  8800. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  .has  been  noted,  the 
rule  presently  before  us  would  provide 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8800,  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  rule,  there  is  to  be  1 
hour  of  general  debate;  and  the  bill  is 
open  to  all  germane  amendments.  The 
rule  further  allows  for  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order  against  language  in  section  13(b) 
on  page  18  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  clause  5  of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules 
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of  the  House,  which  relates  to  appropri- 
ation language  in  a  legislative  bill. 

KM.  8800  establishes  a  program  with- 
in the  Energy,  Research,  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  demonstrate  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  electric  vehicles 
for  private  and  business  uses,  mainly  in 
urban  areas.  The  project  would  place 
about  7,500  electric  vehicles  in  use  in 
widely  distributed  geographic  areas.  Au- 
thorizations of  $160  million  for  a  5- 
year  period  are  called  for  under  this 
legislation  with  loan  guarantees  for  in- 
dustrial efforts  In  electric  vehicle  de- 
velopment to  a  maximum  of  $60  million 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  some 
questions  that  many  of  us  would  like 
to  ask  concerning  this  legislation.  It  is 
my  understanding  also  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  reservations  about  the  time- 
liness of  the  bill's  passage.  Therefore,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  this  rule  so  that  the  House  may  con- 
sider and  fully  debate  H.R.  8800. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8674,  METRIC  CONVERSION 
ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  693  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  693 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  8674) 
to  declare  a  national  policy  of  converting 
to  the  metric  system  In  the  United  States, 
and  to  establish  a  United  States  Metric  Board 
to  coordinate  the  voluntary  conversion  to 
the  metric  system,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  12  of  said  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  Tennesse  (Mr.  Qun,- 
len;,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  693  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  8674,  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975. 

House  Resolution  693  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  section  12  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5,  rule  21  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — pro- 
hibiting appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill — are  waived. 

H.R.  8674  declares,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  that  the  United  States  will 
convert  to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  on  a  voluntary  basis.  H.R. 
8674  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Metric  Conversion  Board,  com- 
posed of  21  persons  from  the  public 
which  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  bill  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  execute  a  program  of  planning  and 
coordination  to  the  conversion  to  tne 
metric  system,  conduct  research  and  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  and  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  public  education  in  the  metric 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  693  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  8674. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  of  the  bill,  HM.  8674,  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act  of  1975.  This  bill's  adop- 
tion by  the  House  today  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, provide  for  a  smooth  and  orderly 
transition  during  the  changeover  in  our 
national  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

All  of  Uie  major  industrial  and  trad- 
ing nations  of  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States,  have  either 
adopted  the  metric  system  or  are  now  in 
the  process  of  doing  so.  We  are  long  past 
the  point  of  no  return  in  this  matter. 
Whatever  our  sentimental  attachments 
may  be,  there  Isi  no  question  but  that 
America  is  going  to  convert  from  the  old 
and  obsolete  English  system  to  the 
metric  system. 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  well- 
planned  and  voluntary  changeover  from 
the  old  ways  to  the  new.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  we  will  be  providing  a 
national  policy  for  the  conversdon  that 
is  coming  irregardless  of  what  we  do.  But 
with  a  sound  national  policy,  the  costs 
will  be  less  and  the  benefits  greater — and 
be  realized  earlier — than  under  the  hap- 
hazard and  uncoordinated  changeover 
which  is  now  in  progress. 

To  provide  a  co<Mxiinating  mechanism 
for  our  conversion  to  the  metric  stystem, 
HJl.  8674  establishes  a  board  composed 
of  a  membership  broadly  representative 
of  all  sectors  of  society  which  will  be 
especially  affected  by  the  changeover.  In 
addition  to  the  representatives  of  indus- 
try, busaness,  labor,  education,  science, 
and  other  areas  of  national  life,  the 
board  will  include  two  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  The  board  wUl 
devise  and  execute  a  program  of  plan- 
ning the  conversion,  conduct  research, 
and    submit    recommendations    to    the 
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President  and  to  Congress,  and  establish 
a  program  of  public  education! 

All  these  activities  are  necessary  be- 
cause, I  repeat,  this  country  is  convert- 
ing to  the  metric  system.  Indeed,  the 
conversion  is  already  underway,  particu- 
larly in  those  firms  substantially  in- 
volved In  IntematlonsJ  commerce.  The 
question  before  ua  today  Is  not  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  metric  conveitelon.  The 
question  Is  rather — Will  the]  Congress 
provide  any  assistance  and  Ipadersihlp 
during  the  period  of  transition  p 

The  rest  of  the  world  uses  the  metric 
system  because  it  Is  the  best  System  of 
weights  and  measures  devised  by  man- 
kind. It  Is  based  on  a  natural  unit  of 
length  and  on  the  decimal.  It  is  logical 
and  imlversal  In  the  sense  that  the  units 
are  Interchangeable  as  to  welglit,  length, 
volimie,  and  temperature.  In  ^aort.  the 
metric  system  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  advantages  of  metri- 
cation for  this  country  are  nuinerous.  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  to] just  one. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  metric 
system,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
its  adoption  by  this  coimtry  will  be  of 
tremendous  long-term  benefit  O)  our  in- 
ternational trade.  The  industrial  and 
engineering  standards  used  in  tie  United 
States  are  Incompatible  with  tlie  stand- 
ards of  the  world,  and  this  is  cliarly  and 
demonstrably  to  our  own  disadvantaiie. 
Bringing  American  engineering  stand- 
ards Into  uniformity  with  th*  world's 
standards  will  remove  an  obstacle  pres- 
ently interfering  with  our  efronts  to  in- 
crease our  trade  with  other  naljions. 

With  America  converted  to  tHe  metric 
system,  new  markets  will  openj  and  old 
ones  expand.  In  addition,  an  increase  in 
the  volimie  of  intemationaQ  trade 
through  metrication  will  result  lln  lower 


reduc- 
stand- 
wlll  be 
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costs  of  production  because  of 
tlon  in  the  number  of  differe: 
ards  required.  This  pleasant  fa^ 
especially  apparent  for  compa: 
Ing  in  both  the  domestic  and!  foreign 
markets  since  the  standards  willibe  iden- 
tical in  each  instance. 

Although  it  is  going  to  req 
time  and  effort  to  forget  the 
of  measurement  and  to  lise  u 
of  parts  designed  to  current  s 
all  of  the  experience  of  other 
that  have  made  or  are  makjng  the 
change  reinforces  the  belief  thai  we  will 
not  encounter  insurmountable  problems 
In  going  metric — If  we  do  si 
orderly  and  coordinated  way. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  th 
tude  of  the  metrication  process 
will  undergo.  It  will  mean  that  I  we  will 
have  to  learn  a  new  system,  although 
this  will  be  much  easier  for  the  young 
than  for  their  elders.  I  have  nO  doubt 
that  many  of  us,  myself  included,  will 
have  some  problems  reeducating  our- 
selves. But  with  a  thoughtfully  planned 
and  well-organized  national  program, 
such  an  I  believe  we  will  have  with  this 
bill,  we  will  be  able  to  minlmlzeT  confu- 
sion dui-ing  the  transition  peri^l. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  valid  an*  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  America's  Conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system.  I  beli*ve  this 
bill  provides  precisely  what  we  re<  luire  to 
meet  these  anxieties.  We  know  t  aat  in- 
dustry will  have  to  retrain  workurs.  We 
know  that  this  retraining  need,  and  also 
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the  eventual  obsolescence  of  tools  and 
machinery,  hsis  given  rise  to  manage- 
ment and  labor  fears. 

The  point  to  be  made,  however,  is  that 
America  is  already  drifting  into  the 
metric  system  and  the  metric  costs, 
whatever  they  are,  are  going  to  occur. 
Realistically,  there  is  no  alternative  of 
not  spending  the  money  by  not  going 
metric.  The  real  question  is,  in  fact,  how 
will  the  change  be  made? 

I  believe  H.R.  8674  provides  a  sensible 
and  compelling  answer  to  that  question, 
and  I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  their  fine  work.  They  have  produced 
legislation  which  recognizes  that  any 
change  in  the  traditional  measuring  sys- 
tem carmot  be  performed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
the  cooperation  of  citizens  engaged  in 
all  of  the  activities  that  make  up  our  na- 
tional life.  As  industry  should  plan  Its 
own  metrication  programs,  so  should 
educators  plan  for  the  changes  that  will 
cc«ne  In  the  schools  and  universities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
8674  provide  the  means  for  obtaining 
such  widespread  cooperation  by  means  of 
a  well-planned,  coordinated  national 
metrication  program,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  recommend  its  passage  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  on  H.R.  8674. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  342,  nays  3, 
not  voting  88,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  496] 
YEAS— 34a 


Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Bvans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Flndley 
Pish 
PUher 
Plthlan 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Glaimo 
Olbbons 
G 11  man 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Oradlson 
Orassley 
Green 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harlcin 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUils 
Hinsbaw 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 


Lagomarslno 
Landnun 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 

Lett 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

MathU 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvinaky 

Michel 

MUcva 

MUford 

Miller,  CallX. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottinger 


,  Md. 
.N.Y. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Passman 
Johnson,  Colo.   Patman,  Tex. 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
BafalU 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blouln 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boning 
Bonker 


Bowen 

Brad  em  as 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip  Devine 

Butler  Dickinson 


Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D 'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Delliims 

Derrick 


Johnson,  Fa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Keys 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 


Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoUlns,  ni. 


Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey,  N.T. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 


Hutchinson 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blan  chard 

Brlnkley 

Broyhill 

Burke,  Fla. 

Casey 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 


Patten,  N.J. 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Qule 
^QuUlen 
'  Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

NATS— 3 

Latta 


Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsM 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Santlni 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Scbneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkas 

Simon 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  lows 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  Wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Aria. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Snyder 


NOT  VOTINO— 88 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Crane 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fraser 
Qude 
Hamilton 


Hsirrington 

Harsha 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

H6bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Koch 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 
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Prltchard 

Tsongas 

Rhodes 

Udall 

Riegle 

Van  Deerlln 

Risenhoover 

Walsh 

Roybal 

Waxman 

Runnels 

Weaver 

Ryan 

Whalen 

Selberllng 

Whltten 

Shipley 

Wiggins 

Slsk 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Spellman 

Wydler 

Stokes 

Young,  Alaska 

Symms 

Young,  Ga. 

Thompson 

Zeferetti 

llcClory 

McCloskey 

IfcEwen 

McKay 

Mscdonald 

Metcalfe 

Morgan 

Murtba 

Obey 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Price 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Bingham  vrtth  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Prtc©  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Miirtha  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
DonH.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Patterson 
of  California. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hun- 
gate. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING    FOR    SUSPENSION    OF 
RULES  ON  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1975,  the  Speaker  may  be  author- 
ized to  entertain  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  1,  rule  XXVn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  I  inquire  of  the 
alstingulshed  majority  leader  why  this 
request  is  being  made?  It  Is  being  made 
for  consideration  of  what  bill? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  At  the  present  time  we 


have  three  pieces  of  legislation  that 
would  be  brought  up: 

H.R.  1073,  war  risk  Insurance; 

House  Joint  Resolution  209,  National 
Hunting  and  Pishing  Day;  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  597,  St.  Eliza- 
beth Seton  Day. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  suspension 
days  are  the  first  and  third  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  of  the  month,  but  because  of 
the  Labor  Day  recess  and  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  holidays  we  were  unable  to  get  In 
our  suspension  days.  There  would  other- 
wise be  no  suspension  days  in  September. 

There  could  possibly  be  other  suspen- 
sions than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  did  I  under- 
stand the  majority  leader  to  say  there 
could  be  other  bills? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  could  be  if  there 
were  requests  by  chairmen  and  the 
Speaker  approved  them. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  being  Friday,  we 
would  expect  that  we  would  have  a  little 
bit  of  advance  warning,  no  later  than 
Monday  and  preferably  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
acquiesce  in  this  request. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  FILE  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  commit- 
tee reports  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
209,  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day; 
House  Joint  Resolution  597,  National  St. 
Elizabeth  Seton  Day;  S.  584,  National 
Guard  technicians;  H.R.  6227,  right  to 
counsel;  and  H.R.  7110,  Customs  and 
Immigration  Inspectors. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  many  of  these  reports 
were  not  filed  and  would  It  not  be  im- 
possible to  bring  them  up? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  am  able  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question.  If  they  are  not  filed  by  mid- 
night tonight,  of  course,  they  would 
have  to  be  filed  next  week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  there 
are  several  similar  bills  to  be  brought  up 
on  suspension;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  understand  the 
first.  House  Joint  Resolution  209  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  597,  according 
to  the  announcement  the  majority 
leader  just  made,  would  be  Included 
under  suspensl<m. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIEUS. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  September  3,  I 
am  not  recorded  as  being  present  on  the 
first  quorum  call,  that  is  rollcall  489.  I 
was  actually  present.  I  put  my  card  In 
the  electric  box,  but  I  am  not  recorded 
as  being  present.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  I  was  actually  present. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  3474,  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  ENERGY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  3473)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Teague,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mc- 
Cormack, Downing  of  Virginia,  Fuqua, 
Flowers,  Symington,  Mosher,  Bell, 
Goldwater,  Prick,  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
and  Roncalio. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  RESEARCH,  DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8800)  to  authorize  in 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  a  Federal  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
designed  to  promote  electric  vehicle  tech- 
nologies and  to  demonstrate  the  commer- 
cial feasibility  of  electric  vehicles. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

TK    THK    COMMTmE    OF    THI    WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  8800  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois  In  the  chair. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texsis  (Mr.  Teague)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  (jold- 
WATER)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
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I  wUl  say  that  when  our  con  imittee  began 
hearings  on  this  bill.  ERDAJhad  not  been 
organized.  The  administration  would  not 
make  Its  recommendations  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  wanted  an  eledtric  bill.  Our 
subcommittee  has  very  car  rfuUy  consid- 
ered this  bill.  We  know  of  ni  i  controversy, 
and  we  would  hope  to  expec  ite  the  bill. 

When  we  finish  the  bill,  I  shall  ask 
that  all  Members  have  5  d  lys  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  RECofD. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8800  establishes  a 
5-year,  $160-million  Electri :  Vehicle  Re- 
search, Development,  and  D  jmonstration 
project  in  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration-j-ERDA.  The 
primary  goal  of  the  projeit  will  be  to 
demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibility 
of  electric  vehicles  and  to  promote  the 
use  of  electric  cars  as  a  prtic  ;ical  alterna- 
tive to  gasoline-powered  au  os  for  short- 
range  driving.  It  will  includ  >  the  evalua- 
tion and  demonstration  of  about  8,000 
vehicles. 

The  bill  was  approved  un;  inimously  by 
the  full  committee  on  July  2  8,  and  it  was 
reported  on  July  31  with  louse  Report 
No.  94-439.  I  wish  to  i>arti  ;ularly  com- 
mend Congressman  Mike  McCormack, 
chairman  of  the  Subcomm  ttee  on  En- 
ergy Research,  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration, and  Congressman  Barry 
GoLDWATER,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee;  and  also  Con- 
gressman Brown  and  Congressman  Ot- 
TDfGER  for  their  hard  work  md  effort  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor . 

Electric  vehicles  can  play  a  key  role  tn 
reducing  our  dependence  on  imported 
petroleum  for  transportati(  m.  In  addi- 
tion, they  would  contribute  to  reducing 
urban  air  and  noise  pollution. 

The  two  major  component  s  of  the  pro- 
gram established  by  H.R.  il800  are  re- 
search and  development  )n  the  one 
hand  and  demonstration  o:i  the  other. 
It  is  critical  that  the  current  state-of-the 
art  be  significantly  Improved,  especially 
with  regard  to  batteries  and  ather  poten- 
tial energy  storage  systems.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  ai  aggressive 
research  and  development  effort,  uti- 
lizing the  expertise  of  our  sc  entiflc  com- 
munity, imiversity  experts,  ind  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Research  and  development,  no  doubt, 
will  emphasize  energy  stors^e  technol- 
ogies, including  not  only  storage  batter- 
ies but  flywheels,  fuel  cells,  and  other 
technological  options.  Oth;r  research 
and  development  efforts  wU  encompass 
control  systems  and  overai  1  design  of 
electric  and  hybrid  vehicles,  The  objec- 
tive of  this  research  will  be  \o  maximize 
energy  eflBciency,  durability,  tnd  recycla- 
bility  of  parts.  Associated  etforts  will  be 
carried  out  on  urban  design  and  traffic 
management  in  order  to  opt  mize  trans- 
portation use  and  minimize  e  avironmen- 
tal  degradation. 

The  demonstration  will  ir  volve  three 
phases.  After  an  initial  1-yeur  period  of 
design  and  standard -setting  Itased  on  in- 
use  testing  of  existing  vehlde  technol- 
ogies, ERDA  will  contract  for  at  least 
2.500  vehicles  within  15  moiiths.  It  will 
insure  widespread  distributlin  of  these 
vehicles  by  enabling  individuals  or  busi- 
nesses to  lease  or  buy  themj  Within  42 
months,  another  5,000  vehicles,  Incorpo- 
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rating  design  advances  derived  from  the 
first  phase  of  the  project,  will  be  pur- 
chased. Demonstration  maintenance  pro- 
grams will  also  be  established. 

Planning  grants,  special  contract  pro- 
visions, and  a  loan  guarantee  program 
will  allow  small  firms  with  problems  in 
raising  capital  to  bid  competitively  for 
the  ERDA  contracts  and  establish  manu- 
facturing capability. 

ERDA  will  also  conduct  studies  of  tax 
provijions,  regulatory  law,  and  other  fac- 
tors related  to  the  transportation  system 
and  electric  vehicles.  These  findings,  as 
well  as  assessment  of  the  long-range  en- 
vironmental and  economic  impacts,  will 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8800  is  a  good  bill. 
It  received  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technologj'  and  the  strong 
support  of  representatives  of  industry, 
universities,  and  the  sclenttflc  commu- 
nity. I  urge  the  support  of  each  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purposes  of 
explaining  the  details  of  the  bill.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack) . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  Chairman  Teactie  and 
congratulate  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  bin  and  the  other  important  energy 
bills  that  have  been  reported  out  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  KM.  8800,  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975.  establishes 
a  5-year.  $160  million  program  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
for  electric  vehicles  under  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion. The  primary  goal  of  this  project 
will  be  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
electric  vehicles,  including  the  evalua- 
tion and  demonstration  of  more  than 
7,500  vehicles  over  the  next  5  years. 

Demonstration  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams would  also  be  established.  Plan- 
ning grants  and  a  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram will  be  provided  to  allow  small 
firms  with  problems  in  raising  capital  to 
bid  competitively  for  the  ERDA  con- 
tracts and  t^  establish  themselves  in  the 
electric  vehicle  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  considering  what 
is  and  is  not  being  done,  and  what  can 
and  cannot  be  done,  that  will  have  a 
significant  impact  in  relieving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  energy  crisis.  Some  programs 
have  a  much  greater  value  than  others 
because  they  wlU  have  a  significant  im- 
pact, and  have  it  soon.  As  we  on  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  have 
analyzed  the  energy  crisis  and  tried  to 
provide  solutions,  we  liave  picked  pres- 
sure points  where  a  small  change  in 
technology  that  Is  socially,  economi- 
cally, and  environmentally  attractive 
can  make  a  big  difference  either  in  in- 
creasing our  energy  resource  base  or 
reducing  energy  consumption. 

In  addition,  we  have  sought  pressure 
points  where  demands  of  critically  short 
materials  such  as  natural  gas  today  or 
petroleum  and  gasoline  in  the  near  fu- 
ture can  be  reduced  specifically  as  com- 
pared tc  lust  reducing  energy  consump- 
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tion  generally.  One  of  the  realities  of 
the  energy  crisis  is  that  we  must  reduce 
our  reliance  on  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  and  increase  our  reliance  on  elec- 
tricity produced  from  nuclear  energy  and 
coal.  We  can  do  this  deliberately  be- 
cause it  is  attractive  and  because  we 
want  to  and  know  that  such  an  easy  step 
can  have  a  major,  positive  impact  on 
both  conservation  of  petroleum  and  im- 
proving  our  way  of  life.  When  this  can 
be  done  in  a  short  time,  then  that  pro- 
gram has  unusual  value. 

Switching  to  electric  cars  is  such  a 
program,  particularly  for  second  cars  for 
urban  commutng,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage  that  Americans  replace  10  percent 
of  their  cars  each  year  anyway  and  that 
40  percent  of  our  cars  are  second  cars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  this  Na- 
tion needs  a  concerted  effort  to  develop 
and  employ  electric  vehicles  on  a  massive 
scale.  This  bill,  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
and  by  the  Pull  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  is  the  first  step  in  that 
direction. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the  bill 
itself,  I  should  like  to  address  some  of  the 
underlying  reasons  that  we  need  such  a 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion program.  As  most  of  you  in  this 
Chamber  are  well  aware,  transportaticm 
now  accounts  for  about  50  percent  of  our 
petroleum  use,  and  more  than  one-third 
of  our  petroleum  is  imported.  It  also 
seems  likely  that  we  will  simply  run  out 
of  petroleum  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
By  using  electric  vehicles  we  can  replace 
this  imported  petroleum  with  electricity 
produced  from  nuclear  energy,  coal,  solar, 
or  geothermal  sources.  We  will  at  the 
same  time  dampen  the  flow  of  petrodol- 
lars and  develop  the  technology  and  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  for  a  new  personal 
transportation  system  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  conserving  liquid  fuels, 
electric  vehicles  can  make  a  significant 
impact  on  air  and  noise  pollution.  The 
extremely  complicated  job  of  controlling 
millions  of  moving  internal  combustion 
engines — present  sources  of  pollution— 
In  a  single  city  can  be  transferred  to  the 
more  tractable  problem  of  controlling 
and  monitoring  emissions  from  a  few 
electric  generating  plants. 

I  hope  everyone  here  today  wiU  under- 
stand the  initial  objective  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  develop  "second"  cars  for 
our  citizens  and  specialized  delivery  vans 
for  businesses  and  government  agencies. 
This  constraint,  very  frankly,  is  a  tech- 
nical one.  The  driving  range  of  existing 
electric  vehicles  is  about  60  miles.  Thus 
they  are  amenable  for  immediate  use  In 
the  50  percent  of  those  automobile  trips 
which  are  less  than  5  miles.  In  fact,  a 
recent — 1974 — EPA  study  indicates  that 
nearly  98  percent  of  daily  driving  of  sec- 
ond cars  could  be  met  by  an  electric 
vehicle  utilizing  a  single  daily  battery 
charge. 

That  same  EPA  report  entitled  "Im- 
pact of  Future  Use  of  Electric  Can 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Region"  also  has  sig- 
nificant calculations  of  potential  oil 
savings.  It  states  that  short-range  elec- 
tric cars  could  replace  1  million  or  17 
percent  of  the  cars  in  the  Los  Angdes 
Basin  by  1980. 
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By  the  following  decade,  1990,  nearly 
half  of  the  are&  cars  could  be  electric. 
Replacement  of  similar  fractions  of  our 
100  million  gasoline-powered  vehicles 
throughout  the  Nation  would  have  ex- 
tremely salutary  effects,  both  on  our 
petroleum  supplies  and  urban  pollu- 
tion. Replacement  of  17  percent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  vehicles  would  affect  about 
15  percent  of  the  automobile  petroleum 
consumption;  on  a  national  scale  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  1  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Electric  vehicles  also  have  the  poten- 
tion  of  energy  conservation  on  short 
trips  and  in  heavy  traffic.  This  is  because 
electric  vehicles  do  not  require  energy 
when  they  are  not  moving,  and  are  rela- 
tively more  efficient  than  internal  com- 
bustion engines  at  very  low  speeds. 

Ill  order  to  make  the  fuel  savings  that 
I  ha\e  referred  to  real,  we  must  also 
take  the  further  step  of  replacing  elec- 
tric generation  by  oil  and  natural  gas 
with  powerplants  utilizing  nuclear  en- 
ergy and  coal.  This  is  a  reasonable  strat- 
egy. I  would,  at  the  same  time,  like  to  em- 
phasize that  since  electric  vehicles  are 
•normally  charged  during  the  night,  this 
off-peak  use  of  electricity  actually  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  our  electric 
utility  system. 

Electric  vehicles  are  not  a  new  idea. 
For  example,  in  the  year  1900  almost 
1,600  electric  automobiles  were  manu- 
factured. During  that  same  year  less 
than  1,000  automobiles  equipped  with 
internal  combustion  engines  were  made. 

Prom  1900  to  1915  there  were  over  100 
manufacturers  of  electric  vehicles  in 
business.  However,  the  technological  ef- 
fort and  capital  investment  that  went 
into  the  internal  combustion  engine  soon 
overshadowed  that  which  went  into  elec- 
tric vehicle  technology.  The  self-starter, 
improved  performance,  and  cheap  pe- 
troleum eventually  resulted  in  the  gaso- 
line powered  car  attaining  the  ascend- 
ancy. Most  of  us  think  of  electric  cars 
only  through  nostalgic  memories  of  Aunt 
Minnie  driving  one  around  a  small  town. 

This  began  to  change,  however,  in  the 
1960's.  This  was  due  to  some  extent  to 
the  concern  over  exhaust  fumes  pollut- 
ing our  cities  from  automobiles. 

In  1967  a  Department  of  Commerce 
study  pointed  out  that  the  automobile 
was  the  largest  single  contributor  by 
weight  to  our  national  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. The  Clean  Air  Act,  Public  Law  88- 
206.  provided  for  research  on  motor  vehi- 
cle pollutants.  As  a  result,  a  program  on 
advanced  automotive  power  systems  was 
Initiated  in  the  EPA.  This  program  was 
transferred  to  ERDA  by  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974. 

Electric  vehicle  technology  has  con- 
tinued to  be  used  for  some  applications. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  golf  carts  and 
fork  lift  trucks.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service 
Plans  to  take  delivery  of  about  350  elec- 
tric vehicles  this  year.  In  London,  Eng- 
land, 10  times  this  many  electric  vehicles 
have  been  in  service  as  milk  delivery  vans 
for  a  number  of  years. 

I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  the  fact 
that  EPA  had  conducted  significant 
studies  on  potential  uses  of  electric  vehi- 
cles in  the  Los  Angeles  region.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  other  careful  analyses 
or  electric  vehicle  technology  and  utiliza- 
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tion.  The  legislative  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  8800  addresses  six  studies  which 
are  relevant  to  the  discussion  here  on  the 
floor  this  morning,  including  the  Los 
Angeles  study.  At  this  point  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  summaries  of 
these  studies : 

REPORT  or  THE  PANEL  ON  EUSCTRICALLY  POWERED 
VEHICLES  1 

This  Task  Force,  The  Automobile  and  Air 
Pollution,  recommended  that  "the  Federal 
Government  should  Initiate  a  five-year  pro- 
gram. In  total  amount  of  approximately  60 
million  dollars,  to  support  Innovative  devel- 
opments useful  In  the  establishment  of  fu- 
ture emission  standards.  In  the  following 
areas: 

a.  energy  sources  for  vehicles 

b.  vehicular  propulsion  systems; 

c.  emission  control  devices; 

d.  special  purpose  urban  cars;  and 

e.  general  purpose  vehicles. 

It  also  recommended  that  "Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  should  Incorporate 
low  emission  performance  criteria  as  factors 
In  the  purchase  of  vehicles  for  their  require- 
ments." 

POWER   SYSTEMS   FOR    ELECTRIC    VEHICLES  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  symposium  was  to 
provide  a  coordinated  review  of  current  re- 
search related  to  power  systems  for  electric 
vehlbles.  Meetings  were  designed  to  define 
the  status  of  knowledge  at  that  time  and 
stimulated  research.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
that  time  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
develop  early  and  realistic  short-  and  long- 
term  goals  and  standards,  both  for  quality 
of  our  air  and  for  transportation  systems 
themselves.  It  was  recognized  that  new  types 
of  automotive  vehicles  must  be  developed 
that  will  operate  without  generating  harm- 
ful emissions. 

ENERGY    TASK    FORCE    REPORT  ' 

The  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Energy 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics in  December  1972  noted  that  results  of 
energy  research  and  development  may  change 
the  outlook  for  demand  or  supply  In  ways 
not  now  anticipated.  This  Task  Force  was 
constituted  specifically  for  reviewing  energy 
matters  during  the  92d  Congress. 

The  Task  Force  Report  pointed  out  that 
transportation  directly  accounts  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  energy  consumed  in  the 
United  States  (and  perhaps  as  much  as  40 
percent  If  all  indirect  energy  costs  are  in- 
cluded, such  as  those  associated  with  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  or  the  construc- 
tion of  highways) .  The  report  Indicated  that 
one  way  to  conserve  motor  fuel  Is  to  increase 
the  efiBclency  of  engines.  However,  current  air 
pollution  requirements  are  working  at  crocs 
purposes,  and  the  difficulties  are  great  for 
developing  an  engine  that  Is  both  efBclent 
and  acceptably  non-poUutlng. 

The  report  noted  that  opportunities  for 
energy  research  and  development  during  the 


^U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Panel  on 
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1980s  could  Include  the  demonstration  of  in- 
centives to  encourage  the  more  efficient  use 
of  energy,  including  more  efficient  carriers 
for  passengers  and  freight.  Also  called  for  was 
commercial  demonstration  of  more  efficient, 
environmentally  acceptable,  engines  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  transport. 

AN  EVALUATION  OP  ALTERNATIVE  POWER  SOURCES 
FOR    LOW-EMISSION    AUTOMOBILES  ' 

The  Panel  on  Alternative  Power  Systems  of 
the  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
charged  with  considering  the  possibility  of 
using  engines  other  than  spark-lgnltlon 
gasoUne-fueled  Otto  cycle  engines  for  auto- 
mobiles. Emission  levels  and  delay  before  the 
engine  could  become  available  were  major 
considerations. 

The  report  noted  that  battery-operated 
vehicles  exist  now  and  limited-production 
battery-operated  automobUes  could  be  said 
to  exist,  albeit  with  low  performance  and 
small  size.  Mass  production  of  these  limited 
performance  vehicles  could  be  achieved  in  4 
to  6  years  If  required. 

Advanced  battery  power  plants  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  4  years  from  a  suitable 
prototype  assuming  optimum  funding.  If 
this  schedule  could  be  held,  mass-produced 
electric-powered  vehicles  of  high  perform- 
ance could  become  available  In  another  7  to 
10  years. 

IMPACT    OF    FUTURE    USE    OF    ELECTRIC    CARS    IN 
LOS    ANGELES    REGION  ' 

Impacts  of  the  use  of  electric  cars  In  the 
Los  Angeles  region  In  1980-2000  were  pro- 
jected for  four-passenger  subcompact  electric 
cars  using  lead-acid  and  advanced  batteries, 
such  as  nickel-zinc,  zLnc-chlorlne,  and 
Uthlum-sulfur,  with  urban  driving  ranges  of 
about  55  and  140  mUes.  respectively.  Data 
from  Los  Angeles  Travel  Surveys  show  that 
such  cars  could  replace  17  to  74  percent  of 
future  Los  Angeles  autos  with  little  sacrifice 
of  urban  driving. 

Adequate  raw  materials  and  night-time  re- 
charging power  should  be  available  for  such 
use  in  the  Los  Angeles  region.  Air  quality  im- 
provements due  to  the  electric  cars  would  be 
minor  because  conventional  autamoblle 
emissions  are  being  drastically  reduced.  It 
was  noted  that  the  electric  cars  would  save 
little  energy  overall,  as  compared  to  conven- 
tional subcompacts,  but  would  save  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  petroleum  If  they  were 
recharged  from  the  nuclear  power  plants 
that  are  planned. 

The  electric  subcompacts  would  be  20-60 
percent  more  expensive  overaUl  than  conven- 
tional subcompacts  untU  battery  develop- 
ment significantly  reduces  battery  deprecia- 
tion costs. 

THE  ROLE  FOR  FEDERAL  R.  ji   D.  ON  ALTERNATIVE 
AUTOMOTIVE    POWER    SYSTEMS  "• 

This  report  prepared  for  NSF  examined 
various  alternative  automotive  power  systems 
including   the  battery-powered  electric  sys- 


*  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Commit- 
tee on  Motor  Vehicle  Emission.  An  Evalu- 
ation of  Alternative  Power  Sources  for  Low- 
Emission  AutomobUes.  Report  of  the  Panel 
on  Alternate  Power  Sources.  Washington. 
AprU  1973.  161  p. 

»U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Office  of  MobUe  Source  Air  PoUution  Control. 
Alternative  Automobile  Power  Systems  Divi- 
sion. Impact  of  Future  Use  of  Electric  Cars 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Region.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan. October  1974.  3  volumes  EPA-460/3-74- 
020. 

'Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  Role  for  Federal  R  and  D  on  Alternative 
Automotive  Power  Systems,  by  John  B.  Hey- 
wood.  Henry  D.  Jacoby.  and  Lawrence  H. 
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Prepared  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
under  Contract  No.  EN-44166.  PB-238771. 
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tern.  The  report  Indicated  tha;  electrically 
driven  battery-powered  vehicles  provide 
freedom  from  emlaslons  and  froto  high  losses 
In  energy  conversion  in  the  vehicle;  however, 
these  problems  are  transferred  tcf  the  location 
of  the  electricity  generating  plajit. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  botentlal  al- 
ternatives. Including  electrical  battery-pow- 
ered vehicles,  may  offer  advantf(ges  over  the 
Internal  combuslon  engine,  but  considerable 
development  would  be  required,  and  Federal 
support  was  proposed. 


i 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  liow  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  thfe  details  of 
H.R.  8800.  The  objective  of  tljls  bill  is  to 
develop  the  technology  neede^  to  under- 
glrd  a  viable  electric  vehiclfe  industry. 
This  means  aggressive  research  and  de- 
velopment on  all  aspects  ot  electrical 
vehicles  capped  by  a  demonptratlon  to 
help  determine  their  commercial  feasi- 
bility, j 

This  objective  will  be  met  through  a 
balanced  program  culminaiing  In  a 
three-phase  demonstration  j  program. 
Starting  with  a  relatively  smell  number 
of  current  design  electric  vghlcles,  the 
program  will  push  the  state  of  the  art, 
and  demonstrate  about  5,000  advanced 
design  vehicles  In  addition  to  ^bout  3,000 
that  r^resent  mostly  presenlj-day  tech- 
nology. 

The  administrator  of  ERDJA  will  im- 
dertake  cooperative  work  with  other 
agencies — such  as  the  Natiinal  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdmlnlstJ-ation,  the 
Department  of  Transportatlo|i,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  aiid  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urba  n  Develop- 
ment— to  take  advantage  of  their  par- 
ticular areas  of  expertise. 

The  bill  declares  that  it  sl^all  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  demon- 
strate the  commercial  feaslbiljty  of  elec- 
tric and  hybrid,  personal-  and  business- 
use  vehicles  in  order  to  conserve  liquid 
fuel  and  to  reduce  environmental 
pollution. 

RK8FARCH    AKT)   DEVZLOPMI  m 

Probably  the  greatest  potential  for  im- 
provement of  the  electric  vehicle  state  of 
the  art  is  through  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced storage  batteries,  having  con- 
siderably increased  energy  density,  re- 
liability, and  lifetimes.  Thel  bill  will 
underwrite  research  in  ener^  storage 
technology.  Including  batterie^  as  well  as 
other  portable  power  sources  stich  as  fly- 
wheels and  fuel  cells.  [ 

Research  will  also  be  done  in  control 
systems  for  electric  vehicles,  motor  and 
drive  systems,  and  other  performance- 
related  areas.  In  addition,  research  will 
be  conducted  on  overall  vehicle!  design  for 
Improved  energy  efficiency,!  minimal 
maintenance  and  extended]  lifetime. 
Studies  undertaken  will  Includfe  those  on 
traffic  management  altematlvte  to  opti- 
mize the  conservation  of  both  energy  and 
the  environment. 

nXIfONSTRATtON    PBOOSAI 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  heart  of  the  bill  Is 
the  demonstration  program.  Is  purpose 
is  to  get  present  and  future  state-of-the- 
art  electric  vehicles  out  into  every  region 
of  the  country,  and  to  use  and  evaluate 


them  imder  all  appropriate  driving  cir- 
cumstances— both  business  and  personal. 
This  demonstration  will  serve  not  only  to 
evaluate  technical  performance  and 
identify  problems,  but  It  will  also  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  this  mode  of 
propulsion  and  help  ascertain  consumer 
preferences  and  reservations.  Technolog- 
ical and  social  Issues,  which  may  not  be 
appreciated  in  advance,  can  be  exposed 
and  addressed.  Most  important,  resulting 
consumer  awareness  and  the  creation  of 
an  electric  vehicle  "second  car"  market 
may  actually  push  the  state  of  the  art, 
permitting  the  United  States  to  reduce 
its  petroleum  dep)endency  sooner  than 
might  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  demonstration  program  will  be 
carried  out  in  three  stages.  The  first  in- 
volves a  few  himdred  electric  vehicles  at 
the  present  state-of-the-art  for  in-use 
demonstration  and  evaluation.  Contracts 
for  this  stage  are  to  be  let  within  1  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment. 

Contracting  for  the  second  stage  is  to 
be  completed  within  15  months,  and  will 
include  2,500  vehicles  which  meet  initial 
performance  standards  and  criteria. 

The  third  stage,  which  is  to  be  con- 
tracted for  in  3  ^2  years  from  enactment, 
will  involve  5,000  electric  vehicles  having 
sidvanced  components  and  designs.  They 
will  meet  appropriately  advanced  revised 
standards  and  criteria. 

The  initial  standards  are  set  to  be 
drawn  up  within  1  year  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  and  they  must  be  revised  period- 
ically thereafter.  Before  the  third  stage 
demonstration  takes  place,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  transmit  a  complete 
statement  of  performance  standards  and 
criteria,  as  revised,  to  the  Congress  and 
its  appropriate  committees. 

ERDA  will  make  arrangements  to  In- 
troduce the  vehicles  into  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  fleets  as  a  part  of 
the  demonstration.  They  will  also  be 
made  available  to  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, with  the  option  of  purchase  or 
lease,  on  some  equitable  basis,  to  evaluate 
performance  and  consumer  reaction. 
ERDA  will  also  undertake  demonstration 
maintenance  projects  and  disseminate 
safety  and  operating  characteristics  and 
data  to  appropriate  consumer  affairs 
groups. 

USE     BY     FEDERAL     AGENCIES 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
will  introduce  electric  and  hybrid  vehi- 
cles into  their  fleets  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  agency  heads  find  electric  vehicles 
practical  but  not  currently  economically 
competitive,  the  Administrator  may  pay 
incremental  life-cycle  costs  associated 
with  use  of  the  electrical  vehicles  by  the 
agencies. 

ASSESSMENTS    AND    HEPORTS 

ERDA  must  report  within  1  year  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  a  study  of 
institutional  factors — urban  design,  reg- 
ulatory constraints,  and  so  forth — which 
affect  surface  transportation  systems 
and  may  bias  them  toward  particular 
sorts  of  vehicles.  Research  on  incentives 
to  promote  broader  utilization  and  con- 


sumer sujceptance  of  electric  vehicles  will 
be  undertaken,  together  with  assess- 
ments— on  a  continuing  basis — of  long- 
range  materials  demands  and  effects  of 
urban  traffic  electrification  on  environ- 
mental quality.  These  results  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  must 
report  to  the  ERDA  Administrator  with- 
in 8  months  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
on  current  and  future  applicability  of 
safety  standards  to  electric  vehicles. 

SMAU,    BUSINESS    PARTICIPATION 

The  bUl  promotes  participation  by 
small  business  concerns  in  several  ways. 
Provisions  for  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance include :  First,  reservation  of  a  rea- 
sonable  portion  of  the  funds  for  small 
business  concerns;  second,  design  of 
contract  terms  and  schedules  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  small  businesses, 
compatible  with  sound  management 
practices  and  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act;  third,  making  avail- 
able planning  grants  to  small  business 
concerns  which  require  assistance  in  con- 
tracting. 

LOAN    GUARANTEES 

H.R.  8800  establishes  a  lotin  guaranty 
program  designed  to  protect  lenders 
against  loss  of  principal  or  Interest  on 
loans  made  to  electric  vehicle  manufac- 
turers. This  program  will  permit  small 
businesses  to  have  access  to  the  capital 
necessary  for  their  participation  in  the 
demonstration.  These  loans  may  be  used 
for  R.  &  D.,  prototjrpe  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities  and  other  capital 
equipment,  as  well  as  Initial  operating 
expenses  associated  with  electric  vehicle 
production. 

Up  to  90  percent  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  activity  for  which  the  loan  is  made 
may  be  guaranteed  if  additional  capital 
Is  available  from  other  sources. 

The  maximum  guarantee  for  a  single 
company  is  $3,000,000.  The  total  of  all 
outstanding  Federal  guaranties  will  be 
not  more  than  $60,000,000  at  any  time. 
The  maximum  repayment  period  Is  15 
years.  ERDA  must  initiate  guaranties 
within  5  years  after  enactment  of  the 
act. 

The  Administrator  Is  given  authority 
to  set  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
guaranties,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
related  to  Interest  rates  and  assurance 
of  repayment. 

REPORTS 

ERDA  must  report  to  the  Congress 
semiannually  on  aU  activities  being 
taken  or  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  bill. 
A  special  requirement  is  that  he  must  In- 
clude a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
imported  components  or  chassis  are  be- 
ing used  or  are  desirable  for  the  first 
stage  of  the  demonstration  program,  and 
the  extent  to  which  legal — or  regula- 
tory— restrictions  on  such  Importation  or 
use  may  be  impeding  progress  under 
this  act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

A  total  of  $160  million,  distributed  in 
accordance  with  procurement  cycles  of 
the  demonstration  vehicles  is  authorized 
for  the  5-year  program.  The  amounts  by 
year  are : 
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Fiscal  year  1976  and  transition  period: 
$10  million; 

Fiscal  year  1977:  $40  million; 

Fiscal  year  1978:  $30  million; 

Fiscal  year  1979:  $60  million;  and 

Fiscal  year  1980:  $20  million. 

Revenues  from  sales,  leases,  and  so 
forth,  may  be  retained  by  ERDA,  but 
the  authorization  for  the  correspond- 
ing year  Is  reduced  by  an  equivalent 
amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  ERDA  is  in 
fact  the  proper  agency  to  administer 
this  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration program.  Electric  vehicle  devel- 
opment Is  a  part  of  the  broader  Federal 
effort  In  alternative  automotive  fuels  and 
power  systems.  The  advanced  automotive 
power  systems  program  transferred  to 
ERDA  by  Public  Law  93-438  has  been  ex- 
panded Into  an  advanced  transportation 
power  systems.  The  House  has  authorized 
$27,500  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year 
1976.  At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert  a 
summary  funding  history  of  electric 
vehicle  research  and  development,  as 
contained  in  the  legislative  report  on 
H.R.  8800: 

PlTNDINC    HlSTORT    OF    ELECTRIC    VEHICLE 

Research  and  Development 

Prior  to  the  energy  crisis,  automotive  re- 
search and  development  appeared  to  have 
been  carried  out  on  a  low  level.  For  the  period 
1969-1974,  EPA  funding  for  alternative  auto- 
motive fuels  and  power  systems  R&D  pro- 
grams totaled  $35,445  mlUlon.  (See  Table 
I.)  For  the  same  period,  funding  for  battery- 
powered  electric  systems  totaled  »1.166  mil- 
lion. (See  Table  n.) 

Beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  1974,  automo- 
tive R&D  funding  appeared  In  the  budgets 
of  several  agencies  that  had  not  been  in- 
volved previously  In  a  significant  way  For 
example,  NASA  (1974  fiscal  year  funding 
was  $2  mUUon);  DOT  (fiscal  year  funding 
was  $1.8  million);  NSF  (has  funded  battery 
research  since  1971,  1974  fiscal  year  funding 
was  «1.7  million).  DOT,  Army  Tank-Auto- 
motive Command,  has  provided  technical 
support  to  other  government  agencies  for  de- 
leloplng  ground  propulsion  engines  (fiscal 
year  1974  funding  in  projects  with  military 
objectives  but  with  a  potential  spin-off  to 
civilian  automotive  energy  application  was 
M.2  million) . 

TABLE  I.— alternative  AUTOMOTIVE  FUELS  AND 
POWER  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS— FISCAL  SUMMARY— FISCAL  YEARS 
198»-T4  ^ 

•  „,,  ,^  Obligation 

^''J^^^l-  (in  milHons) 

Kanklne  cycle  systems $17,267 

Brayton  cycle  systems lo  169 

Diesel  cycle  systems 'oeo 

Stratlfled  charge  combustion  proc- 


ess . 


.798 


Heat  engine/flywheel  systems. 1. 1  .642 

Heat  engine/electrlc   systems 1.124 

Battery  powered  electric  systems  1. 166 
Improved  energy  conversion  and 

utilization    subsystems .423 

Alternative    fuels    program I  i!229 

Federal  clean  car  Incentive  pro- 
gram      050 

Annual     status     of     technology 

documentation .470 

Research    grants JJ  .848 

Engineering    support... 1. 189 


TABLE  II.— ALTERNATIVE  AUTOMOTIVE  FUEL  AND  POWER 
SYSTEMS,   BATTERY    POWERED   ELECTRIC   SYSTEMS  i 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year— 

contractor        1969 

1970 

1971     1972    1973 

1974 

Total 

W-31-109- 

Eng-38: 

AEC-Argonne 

National 

Laboratories 

N0C298-72-C- 

0028:!  USN- 

Dow  Chemical  Co ... 

350 

430 

50 

169 

30 
137 

780 
50 

68-01-2103: 
General 
Research 
Corp 

199 

68-03-2004: 
General 
Research 
Corp 

137 

Total 

350 

480 169 

167 

1,166 

'  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Office  of  Air  and 
Waste  Management  Mobile  Source  Air  Pollution  Control,  Alterna- 
tive Automotive  Power  Systems  Division,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Alternative  Automotive  Fuels  and  Power  Systems  Research  and 
Development  Programs.  Summary  of  Fiscal  Obligations.  June  30. 
1974.  p.  E-7. 

'  An  interagency  fund  transfer. 

The  transport  of  people  and  goods  uses  one 
fourth  of  aU  our  energy.  Automobiles  use 
over  half  of  all  transportation  energy.  Sav- 
ings of  as  much  as  four  million  barrels  per 
day  by  1985  may  be  feasible.  Also,  greater 
emphasis  Is  given  to  this  sector  since  It  total- 
ly depends  upon  petroleum  and,  therefore, 
savings  directly  reflect  an  opportunity  for 
lower  Imports. 

The  ERDA  Advanced  Transportation  Power 
Systems  program  Is  the  successor  to  and  an 
expansion  of  the  EPA  advanced  automotive 
power  systems  program  and  NSF  R&D  activi- 
ties relating  to  Internal  combustion  engines. 
The  expanded  ERDA  program  will  encom- 
pass R&D  in  a  broader  range  of  transporta- 
tion modes  and  technical  Issue  areas  includ- 
ing aircraft  systems,  rail  sjrstems,  water  sys- 
tems, pipeline  systems,  and  Intermodal  trans- 
portation studies,  as  well  as  an  expanded 
highway  vehicle  systems  follow  on  to  the 
predecessor  advanced  automotive  progrion.* 

Funds  for  this  program  are  shown  In  Table 

m.» 

TABLE  III — Advanced  transportation  power 
systems 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Costs    Obligations 

Fiscal  year  1976 19,000         23,500 

Transition  period 4,800  5,810 

One  part  of  the  ERDA  Advanced  Transpor- 
tation Power  Systems  program  Is  the  Electric 
and  Hybrid  Systems  Program.  The  objective 
of  this  program  Is  to  develop  and  evaluate 
the  technologies  for  advanced  electric,  hybrid, 
and  vehicular  energy  storage  systems  In  order 
to  demonstrate  vehicle  systems  that  will  re- 
sult In  significant  reduction  In  highway  sys- 
tem petroleum  demands  In  the  midterm,  and 


Total 


35.445 


''T3S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
OflBce  of  Air  and  Waste  Management.  Mobile 
Source  Air  Pollution  Control.  Alternative 
Automotive  Power  Systems  Division,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  Alternative  Automotive 
Fuels  and  Power  Systems  Research  and  De- 
velopment Programs.  Summary  of  Fiscal  Ob- 
ligations. June  30. 1974.  p.  A-7. 

'  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  Authorizing  Appropriations 
for  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  for  Fiscal  Yew  1976  and  for 
the  Transition  Period  Ending  September  30, 
1976.  94th  Congress.  1st  Session.  Washington, 
U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  June  13,  1975.  p.  127. 
House  Report  No.  94-294. 

•Ibid 


also  demonstrate  the  viability  of  alternative 
transportation  concepts  capable  of  Inde- 
pendence from  petroleum  based  energy 
sources  In  the  long  term.  The  program  will 
build  upon  existing  electric  and  hybrid  sys- 
tems technology  and  experience  In  focusing 
R&D  effort,  to  demonstrate  the  viable  appli- 
cation of  the  technologies  to  satisfy  current 
and  future  vehicular  requirements.  Activities 
will  Include  the  following : 

Assess  the  current  status  of  advanced  bat- 
tery technology  and  determine  alternate  ap- 
proaches that  offer  the  greatest  potential  for 
satisfying  midterm  electric  vehicular  require- 
ments. 

Research  and  development  of  advanced 
battery  systems  and  related  controls.  Dem- 
onstrate these  technologies  In  optimized  elec- 
trlc/hybrld  vehicles  to  assess  their  viability 
as  energy  efficient  and  publicly  acceptable  al- 
ternate transportation  systems. 

Develop  slmvilatlon  techniques  for  optimi- 
zation and  evaluation  of  electric  and  hybrid 
vehicular  systems.  These  techniques  will 
provide  an  accurate  and  efficient  tool  to  assist 
tn  screening  the  matrix  of  potential  candi- 
dates for  directing  research  and  development 
activities  along  the  most  optimum  path. 

Study  and  evaluation  projects  to  determine 
the  viability  of  electric  vehicles  utilizing  near 
term  technology.  The  results  of  this  evalua- 
tion will  provide  guidance  for  decisions  con- 
cerning near  term  Impact  from  limited  Im- 
plementation of  electric  vehicles.'" 

Committee  action  on  energy  conservation 
R&D  programs  resulted  in  Increased  funding 
because  It  wets  recognized  that  present  R&D 
programs  are  new  and  Inadequately  funded. 

Increased  funding  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  permit  ERDA  to  expand  the  old 
Advanced  Automotive  Power  System  program 
which  It  Inherited  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  encompass  non-auto- 
motive activities  as  well  as  other  new  trans- 
portation concepts.  High  priority  Is  given 
to  these  activities  since  the  transport  of  peo- 
ple and  goods  use  one  fourth  of  all  our  en- 
ergy, almost  totally  from  petroleum.  Savings 
In  this  sector  therefore,  reflect  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Implementing  lower  petro- 
leum Import  demands. 

The  Increased  funding  will  permit  assess- 
ments of  the  Impacts  of  fuel  shortages  and 
price  on  various  modes  of  transportation; 
technology  development  related  to  decreased 
wind  drag  and  rolling  resistance;  Improved 
technology  for  more  efficient  traffic  control; 
Improved  technology  and  managerial  meth- 
ods for  increased  rail  efficiency;  and  acceler- 
ated development  of  bottoming  cycles  for 
dlesel  truclcs  and,  later,  automobiles. 

The  Increased  budget  will  also  permit  ac- 
celeration of  alternative  fuels  utilization  pro- 
grams Including  methanol  and  methanol/ 
gasoline  blends.  Increased  supporting  re- 
search and  development  as  well  as  support 
for  new  concepts  associated  with  engine, 
components,  and  entire  transportation  sys- 
tems will  be  made  possible  with  the  larger 
budget.  Increases  for  this  program  are  shown 
In  Table  IV." 

Table  IV. — Advanced  transportation  power 

systems 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal      Transl- 

year  tlon 

Increases:  1976       period 

Costs    10.760         2,740 

Changes   In   selected   re- 
sources     3,300  760 


Obligations 14,060         3,500 

Overall  funding  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  ERDA  energy  conservation  research 
and  development  program  most  closely  re- 
lated to  electric  vehicles  Is  given  In  Table 
V." 


"  Ibid.,  p.  130. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  170. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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Operating  expenses: 

Energy  storage  systems 9,  IOC 

Advanced    transoortation 

power  systems 8,2*C 

Equipment: 

Energy  storage  systems 591 

Advanced    transportation  . 

power  systems ( 


Other  automotive  R&D  requesfe  for  fiscal 
1976  funding  are  shown   In  Tab  e  VI. 
Table  VT. — Automotive  R.  <t  D.  izqueats  for 
fiscal  1976  funding 


li7Si 


estimate 

thousands) 

Efflclen<  y)  -  $4.  000 


(in 


DOT  (Automotive  Energy 

DOT  (Transportation  Energy  Conner 

vatlon  and  Impact  Analysis) 
NASA  (Energy  Program) 


The  energy  role  of  NSF  In  1976 
stantlally  less  than  In  1975  due  to 
fers  of  responsibility  to  ERDA."  ^ 

In    1976,    DOD's    Army    tank- 
Command  win  continue  to  prov 
support  to  other  governmental 
developing  ground  propulsion  e: 


will 


be  "sub- 
arge  trans- 


Id  e 


Automotive 

technical 

Agencies  for 

r  glnes. 


pr  )grams 
and 


Electric  vehicle  technology 

an  integral  part  of  the  ERDA 

Descriptions  of  its  relevant 

energy  storage  and  electric 

vehicles  were  given  in  House 

294  on  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  [transition 

period   ERDA   authorization   bill,   H.R. 

3474.    These   descriptions   are   repeated 

here  for  clarity  and  completeness: 

Energy  storage 

[In  thousands  of  dollar^ 

Costs 


Fiscal  year  1976 22.93! 

Transition    period 5.40( 


d(  mand 


thei  mal 


dro 


Storage  Is  one  of  the  most 
energy    problems.    EHectrlclty 
dally,  weekly,  and  seasonal  peal43 
leys:    yet   the  most  efficient 
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put.  There   are   two   ways  to 
kind  of  storage.  First,  energy  cai  [ 
at   the   source    (eg.   pumped    hy 
terles) ;  second,  energy  can  be 
load  (eg.  stored  heat  In  the  hom^) . 

The  opportunities  for  practical 
(Including  wind)   and  tidal  energy 
pend  upon  energy  storage  and 
use  the  same  storage  technologic 
needed   for   power   plants.   The 
needs  effective  storage  technologfei 
storage  Is  also  needed  to  enable 
energy  resources    (eg.  solar 
to    be   used    to   replace 
such    as    gasoline.    This    can 
through    stored    heat,    mechanl<^l 
batteries,  or  synthetic  gas  or  .1 

The   development   of   new    t 
energy  storage  has  recently 
nlzed  by  both  the  public  and 
as  an  Important  component  of  a 
".rit'onal    energy    U&D    efort    w 
broaden  the  energy  technology 
mentation  of  new  energy  storage 
will  provide  the  Nation  with  a 
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"U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development — Indei>endent  Agencies, 
Appropriation  Bill,  1976.  94tli  0<iigre«s,  1st 
Session.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  J>rlnt.  Off., 
June  19,  1976.  p.  36.  House  Report  ^o.  94-313. 
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of  self-sufficiency  In  energy  supplies,  provide 
for  more  efficient  generation,  distribution, 
and  use  of  energy,  and  Indicate  measures 
which  can  be  taken  for  conservation  of  ener- 
gy resources. 

Energy  storage  has  significant  potential  In 
electric  utility  and  transportation  systems 
and  can  also  be  applied  to  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  use.  Application  of 
new  energy  storage  technologies  will:  (1) 
permit  more  efficient  use  of  central  station 
power  plants,  (2)  provide  for  Improved  op- 
erating economy  of  utility  systems,  (3)  re- 
duce the  need  for  scarce  petroleum  fuels  by 
shifting  to  more  plentiful  fuels  such  as  coal. 
(4)  reduce  the  demand  for  electrical  trans- 
mission and  distribution  facilities,  and  (5) 
provide  certain  environmental  benefits.  Ad- 
ditionally, energy  storage  is  necessary  for  the 
full  Implementation  of  new  energy  resources 
such  as  solar  and  wind  which  are  intermit- 
tent. Thus,  storage  Is  required  to  match  the 
time  of  availability  of  the  resource  to  the 
timing  of  Its  demand  or  consumption. 

In  the  mid  1980's.  as  much  as  6  percent 
of  the  delivered  electricity  In  the  United 
States  could  come  from  energy  storage  facil- 
ities. Elstimates  Indicate  that  the  oil  savings 
from  the  successful  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  energy  storage  devices  for  util- 
ity, automotive.  Industrial,  residential,  and 
commercial  applications  could  be  about  40 
mUUon  barrels  of  oil  per  year  In  1985,  150 
million  barrels  of  oil  In  1990.  and  660  million 
barrels  of  oil  In  2000.  Implementation  of 
solar  energy  coupled  to  energy  storage  could 
result  In  an  additional  savings  In  oil  of  200 
million  barrels  per  yesur  In  the  year  2000.  In 
addition,  an  Initial  estimate  shows  that 
thermal  energy  storage  coupled  to  space 
heating  units  could  result  In  annuE^  savings 
of  significant  quantities  of  natiiral  gas  by 
1985. 

The  ERDA  program  includes  activities  in 
several  areas  of  energy  storage  technology, 
Including  batteries,  chemical,  superconduct- 
ing magnetic  energy  storage,  thermal,  me- 
chanical and  systems  analysis.  Although 
based  on  similar  predecessor  programs,  the 
FY  76  program  represents  a  several  times 
expansion  of  Eu:tlvlty  In  storage  R&D. 
Batteries 

The  goal  In  this  program  Is  to  develop  high- 
performance  cost-effective  batteries  for  use 
by  electric  utilities,  by  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, and  with  Intermittent  energy  sources, 
such  as  the  sun  and  wind. 

Electric  storage  batteries  for  utilities  have 
high  potential  for  use  before  1986.  Secondary 
batteries,  particularly  the  high-temperature 
systems  which  are  expected  to  have  a  high 
specific  energy  of  about  150  Wh/kg,  have 
several  potential  advantages  over  present 
methods  of  meeting  peak  power  require- 
ments. Such  batteries  would  be  modular  In 
construction,  quiet,  emit  no  pollutants,  and 
require  no  on-site  fuel  storage.  These  fea- 
tures will  permit  batteries  to  be  distributed 
throughout  a  utility  network,  Including  lo- 
cations near  the  point  of  end  use.  Typically, 
batteries  would  be  charged  during  the  4-  to 


8-hour  dally  off-peak  period  and  discharged 
Into  the  network  as  the  demand  Increased. 

The  primary  problems  to  be  solved  for 
electric  utility  application  are  cost  and  life. 
For  automotive  applications  energy  density 
and  power  density  in  terms  of  t>oth  mass  and 
volume  require  substantial  Improvement. 

It  Is  estimated  that,  as  the  cost  approaches 
$250/kw,  energy  storage  with  batteries  will 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  energy  econ- 
omy. For  utility  applications  these  batteries 
will  have  to  have  a  lifetime  of  thousands  of 
cycles  over  a  period  of  several  years.  For 
automotive  applications  these  ijatterles,  in 
addition  to  economy  and  long  life,  will  have 
to  have  energy  densities  approaching  about 
200  Wh/kg. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
development  of  high  temperature  lithium 
sulfur  (Ll/S)  batteries.  For  the  first  time,  full 
scale  sealed  cells  were  ofjerated  for  over  3,000 
hours  and  achieved  specific  energies  of  150 
watt-hours  |>er  kilogram,  which  is  six  times 
greater  than  conventional  lead-acid  batteries. 
Llthlum-sulfur  batteries  would  be  leas  ex- 
pensive per  unit  of  stored  energy  than  lead- 
acid  batteries  and  can  be  used  for  stationary 
and  mobile  applications. 

During  fiscal  year  1976  several  battery  con- 
cepts will  be  developed.  Specifically,  effort 
will  proceed  on  the  Li/S  battery  and  other 
.■secondary  batteries  such  as  NA/  S,  ZN/a,  ad- 
vanced lead-acid  and  the  redox  system.  The 
R&D  activities  include  the  following  activi- 
ties: development  of  converter  equipment, 
cell  chemistry,  material  development,  cell 
development  and  testing,  battery  design,  de- 
velopment £ind  tesrtlng. 

During  fiscal  year  1975  Joint  Government/ 
Industry  efforts  to  design  and  construct  • 
national  battery  energy  storage  test  (BEST) 
fswUlty  were  Initiated. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  a  site,  design  contractor, 
and  host  utility  for  the  BEST  faculty  wUl 
be  selected.  This  facility  is  to  be  built  at  a 
utility  site  and  will  be  funded  Jointly  by 
ERDA,  EPRI.  and  the  host  utility. 
Mechanical  energy  storage 

Three  forms  of  mechanical  energy  storage 
win  be  included  In  the  ERDA  fiscal  year  1976 
program,  flywheels,  compressed  air  storage 
and  underground  pumped  hydro  storage. 
Each  form  represents  a  different  mechanical 
mechanism  for  the  storage  and  later  retrieval 
of  energy. 

Flywheel. — The  flywheel  work  being  de- 
veloped m  fiscal  year  1976  Is  directed  toward 
Transportation  use  and  to  Electric  Energy 
Systems. 

At  present,  there  Is  an  Economic  and  Tech- 
nical Feasibility  Study  being  conducted.  The 
study  will  identify  R&D  effort  needed  for 
development  of  systems  for  utility,  standby 
and  transportation  uses. 

The  materials  problem  is  the  most  difficult 
to  solve  and  considerable  work  will  be  con- 
centrated m  this  area.  Several  flywheel  con- 
cepts and  designs  m\ist  be  developed  and 
analyzed.  The  overall  system  must  be  defined 
for  transportation,  utility  and  standby. 

The  technical  problems  of  bearings,  noise, 
vibration,  power  transmittal,  braking  will  be 
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^0flned.  Cost  analysis  will  be  refined  for  all 
system  approaches. 

A  program  will  be  defined  for  total  systems 
development  of  selected  approaches. 

As  the  program  develops,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  selection  of  an  overall  contractor 
for  total  systems  development.  This  could 
be  a  single  contractor  or  separate  contractors 
for  utility  and  transportation  pilot  demon- 
stration systems. 

Industry  will  be  solicited  for  their  views  on 
potential  applications,  economics,  implemen- 
tation modes  and  for  cooperative  funding. 

Advanced  transportation  power  systems 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Costs  Obligations 

Fiscal  year  1976 19.000         23,500 

Transition    period 4.800  5,810 

The  transport  of  people  and  goods  uses  one 
fourth  of  all  our  energy  Automobiles  use  over 
half  of  all  transportation  energy.  Savings  of 
as  much  as  four  mUlion  BPD  by  1985  may  be 
feasible.  Also,  greater  emphasis  Is  given  to 
thU  sector  since  It  totally  depends  upon 
petroleiun,  and  therefore  savings  directly  re- 
flect an  opportunity  for  lower  Imports. 

The  ERDA  advanced  transportation  power 
systems  program  Is  the  successor  to  and  an 
expansion  of  the  NSF  advanced  automotive 
power  systems  program  and  EPA  R&D  activi- 
ties relating  to  Internal  combustion  engines. 
The  expanded  ERDA  program  will  encompass 
R&D  In  a  broader  range  of  transportation 
modes  and  technical  Issue  areas  Including 
aircraft  systems,  rail  systems,  water  systems, 
pipeUne  systems,  and  intermodal  transporta- 
tion studies,  as  well  as  an  expanded  highway 
vehicle  systems  follow  on  to  the  predecessor 
advanced  automotive  program. 

Highway  vehicle  systems 

The  advanced  automotive  program  his- 
torically evolved  from  the  technical  Impact 
of  environmental  concern  with  exhaust 
emissions.  It  was  recognized  in  1969  that 
achievement  of  ambient  air  quality  goals  In 
the  U.S.  would  require  a  major  reduction, 
of  emissions  of  air  pollutants  from  automo- 
biles. Since  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
operates  at  a  low  overall  energy  conversion 
efficiency  and  gasoline  l3  In  Increasing  short 
supply,  there  was  a  need  for  advanced  re- 
search to  provide  the  basis  for  Improving 
overall  automotive  power  plant  performance 
through  understanding  of  the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  the  principal  phases  of  com- 
bustion. Although  extensive  engine  develop- 
ment work  is  underway  in  manufacturing 
firms  and  other  Federal  agencies,  too  little 
attention  had  been  given  to  providing  the 
underlying  research  base  for  Improvements 
in  operating  efficiency  and  reduction  of  nox- 
ious emissions. 

NSF  initiated  such  a  program  In  the  latter 
haU  of  FY  1974.  with  the  objective  of  acquir- 
ing an  understanding  of  basic  fuel  combus- 
tion and  energy  conversion  processes  as  they 
relate  to  the  design  of  engines  with  greater 
efficiencies  (while  maintaining  low  alr-pol- 
lutlng  emissions),  thus  lowering  demand 
for  gasoline.  A  successful  effort  could  raise 
heat  engine  energy  conversion  efficiency — 
which  now  ranges  from  20  percent  (10  per- 
cent—15  percent  Installed)  to  30  percent — 
to  a  level  as  high  as  46  percent  by  1980,  with 
a  proportionate  potential  increase  In  ve- 
hicle fuel  economy.  Basic  knowledge  Is  also 
needed  in  the  areas  of  alternative  fuel  prop- 
erties and  materials  to  achieve  fuel  econo- 
mies in  practical  engines  while  retaining  de- 
sirable characteristics  such  as  low  emissions, 
starting,  and  drlvablllty. 

The  program  was  Implemented  primarily  In 
the  university  conamunity.  It  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
body  of  scientific  expertise  (thermo-chemls- 
try,  combustion  and  detonation,  materials 
research,  etc.)  that  has  been  developed  over 
the  years  In  support  of  the  Nation's  aero- 
space efforts  and  focuses  this  capability  on 


advanced  automotive  combustion  and  pro- 
pulsion research.  ThU  effort  was  closely  co- 
ordinated with  research  supported  by  other 
government  agencies  (U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  Department  of  Trans- 
portation) and  Industry. 

The  NSF  program  complemented  a  more 
environmentally  motivated  R&D  program  at 
EPA  which  has  also  been  shifted  to  ERDA. 
Together,  the  NSF  and  EPA  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1975  form  the  basis  for  the  ex- 
pended ERDA  fiscal  year  1976  program  in 
Highway  Vehicle  Systems.  The  basic  Intent 
of  the  ERDA  program  Is  to  provide  a  basis 
for  Government  decisions  regarding  the  tech- 
nological feasibility  of  power  systems  of  In- 
creased efficiency  which  also  meet  the  low 
emission  levels  required  by  environmental 
standards.  The  shorter  range  elements  of  the 
program  are  directed  toward  more  efficient, 
low  emission  heat  engines  that  use  fossil 
fuels.  The  longer  range  plans  include  use  of 
alternate  fuels  and  development  of  vehicle 
systems  that  \ise  stored  energy  such  as  bat- 
teries, heat  storage,  and  inertia  systems.  In 
fiscal  year  1976  the  program  will  develop 
prototype  hardware  appropriate  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  a  practical  and  efficient  engine 
system  which  would  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  original  1976  Federal  emission  standards. 
If  the  technology  advances  as  anticipated, 
the  systems  demonstrated  are  expected  to 
serve  to  stimulate  Industry  to  adopt  these 
advances  and  develop  their  own  Improved 
systems. 

Because  of  the  advanced  nature  of  this 
R&D  effort  and  the  potential  for  significant 
conservation  progress,  this  program  consti- 
tutes the  bulk  of  the  advanced  transportation 
power  system  effort.  The  specific  program  ob- 
jectives are  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the 
technologies  required  to:  1.  achieve  a  25  to 
50  percent  reduction  In  fuel  consumption 
(50  to  100  percent  Increase  in  fuel  economy) 
in  automobUes;  2.  achieve  a  15  to  25  percent 
reduction  In  fuel  consumption  for  trucks 
and  buses;  3.  permit  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels  other  than  petroleum:  and  4.  use  al- 
ternative transportation  concepts  that  utilize 
energy  derived  from  an  electrical  economy 
base  supported  by  coal,  nuclear,  solar  and 
geothermal. 

Powertrain  and  vehicular  systems 
The  principle  objective  of  this  research 
and  development  Is  to  find  ways  to  Improve 
the  overall  energy  efficiency  of  highways 
vehicles  rather  than  Just  the  power  plant 
(whose  special  problems  ire  being  addressed 
in  subprograms) .  The  specific  goal  Is  a  15  to 
25  percent  reduction  In  fuel  consumption  In 
non-power  plant  areas.  Propulsion  systems 
Improvements  activities  are  important  to  the 
overall  conservation  effort  In  a  least  two 
respects:  (1)  This  work  Is  focused  on  tech- 
nology development  Improvements  which 
could  be  assumed  by  Industry  relatively 
early  compared  with  Introduction  of  new 
engines;  and  (2)  Successful  technology  de- 
velopment efforts  would  be  applicable  to 
many  types  of  powerplants  such  as  the  alter- 
native systems  under  development  In  the 
Power  Systems  Evaluations  subprogram  as 
well  as  In  the  conventional  Internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

Ongoing  efforts  In  fiscal  year  1976  which 
are  planned  to  progress  to  the  hardware  phase 
In  fiscal  year  1976  Include:  development  of 
contlnuotisly  variable  transmissions  that 
permit  the  engine  to  operate  at  engine 
speed  conditions  which  are  close  to  optimum 
considering  both  power  demands  and  fuel 
consumption;  development  of  more  efficient 
means  for  running  engine  accessories;  de- 
velopment of  subsystems  which  operate  on 
waste  heat  such  as  organic  Rankine  cyrle 
systems  that  operate  utilizing  dlesel  truck 
exhaust;  and  a  new  project  to  develop  prac- 
tical means  to  recover  energy  which  Is  cur- 
rently wasted  In  brake?  during  vehicle 
deceleration. 


Electric  ond  hybrid  systema 

The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  de- 
velop and  evaluate  the  technologies  for  ad- 
vanced electric,  hybrid,  and  vehicular  energy 
storage  systems  In  order  to  demonstrate  ve- 
hicle systems  that  will  result  In  significant 
reduction  In  highway  system  petroleum  de- 
mands m  the  mid  term,  and  also  demon- 
strate the  viability  of  alternative  transpor- 
tation concepts  capable  of  Independence  from 
petroleum  based  energy  sources  In  the  long 
term.  The  program  wUl  build  upon  existing 
electric  and  hybrid  systems  technology  and 
experience  in  focusing  R&D  effort  to  demon- 
strate the  viable  application  of  the  tech- 
nologies to  satisfy  current  and  future  ve- 
hicle requirements.  Activities  will  Include  the 
following : 

Assess  the  current  status  of  advanced 
battery  technology  and  determine  alternate 
approaches  that  offer  the  greatest  potential 
for  satisfying  midterm  electric  vehicular  re- 
quirements. 

Research  and  development  of  advanced 
battery  systems  and  related  controls.  Dem- 
onstrate these  technologies  In  optimized  elec- 
tric/hybrid vehicles  to  assess  their  viability 
as  energy  efficient  and  publicly  acceptable 
alternate  transportation  systems. 

Develop  simulation  techniques  for  optimi- 
zation and  evaluation  of  electric  and  hybrid 
vehicular  systems.  These  techniques  will  pro- 
vide an  accurate  and  efficient  tool  to  assist  in 
screening  the  matrix  of  potential  candidates 
for  directing  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities along  the  most  optimum  path. 

Study  and  evaluation  projects  to  determine 
the  viability  of  electric  vehicles  utilizing 
near  term  technology.  The  results  of  this 
evaluation  will  provide  guidance  for  decisions 
concerning  near  term  Impact  from  limited 
Implementation  of  electric  vehicles. 

The  electric  vehicle  industry  is  now 
a  valuable  component  of  our  transporta- 
tion economy.  It  produces  mainly  spe- 
cialty vehicles,  but  is  now  branching  out 
on  its  own  to  produce  electric  automo- 
biles. The  industry's  trade  association, 
the  Electric  Vehicle  Council,  strongly 
supported  this  legislation  in  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration. 
The  Electric  Vehicle  News  has  given  the 
bill  wide  publicity  through  a  number  of 
articles.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  electric  vehicle  pioneers,  and  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  a  list  of  those  companies 
active  in  electric  vehicle  technology: 
Electric  Vehicle  MANirrACTTTREES  m  thb 
Unitkd  States 

Limited   to   passenger   cars,   trucks,   vans, 
and  buses.  Poentlal  manufacturers  that  are 
known  to  have  developed  prototype  vehicles. 
Name,  address,  and  vehicle  type  and  status 

Copper  Development  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  two  passenger,  specialty  construction. 

Die-Mesh  Corporation,  Pelham.  N.Y.;  two 
passenger,  prototype. 

Electric  Vehicle  Engineering.  Bedford, 
Mass.;  Van,  prototype. 

Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.;  two  and 
four  passenger  prototypes. 

General  Electric  Corp.,  Schenectady.  N.Y.; 
van  and  four  passenger  prototypes. 

General  Motors  Corp.;  Warren.  Mich.;  van 
and  two  and  four  passenger  prototypes. 

Linear  Alpha  Corporation.  Skokle,  HI.;  two 
passenger  conversion,  special  order. 

Pargo,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C.;  van.  produc- 
tion planned. 

Waterman.  C.H.,  Indxistrles,  Athol,  Mass.; 
four  passenger  conversion,  prototype. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;  van  and  two  and  four  passenger  proto- 
tjrpes. 

Stuart  Elektrowagon.  Ionia,  Mich.;  two 
passenger  prototype. 
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Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit.  Mich 
»«nger,  prototype 


Elkctuc  VSHICl*  Mantttactxt*!  ss 
Untted  States  • 


In(L 


Corpoi  atlon 


converal  >n 


Limited  to  passenger  cars,  trucl^s, 
buses.  Manufacturers  producing 
hides. 

Name,  address,  and  vehicle  type 

AJtf.    General    Corporation, 
Ind.;  postal  van,  in  production. 

Battronlc  Truck  Corporation 
Pa.;  vans  and  buses,  limited 

Hear  Corporation,  Elkhart, 
seDga,  In  production. 

Electric  Fuel  Propulsion 
Mich.;    tour   passenger 
production. 

Electric  Vehicle  Associates,  „ 
Broc*  Park,  Ohio;  four  passenger 
limited  production. 

Jet  Industries,  Austin,  Tex. 
production. 

Sebrlng  Vanguard,  Incorporat<  d, 
Fla.;  two  passenger.  In  productloa 

B&Z  Electric  Car,  Long  Beach, 
passenger,  limited  production 

Otis  ESevator  Company,  i. 
Division,  Stockton,  Calif.;  van 
prototype,  limited  production. 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  Dl 
tlons,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  buses, 
tlon. 


Sjuth 


Boyertown. 
production. 

two-pas - 


It  corporated, 
conversion, 

i|an,  limited 

Sebrlng, 

Calif.;  two 


Spec  :al 


tw> 


Diversified  Opera- 
llml^d  produc- 


Manufactueees  op  TEactTon 
Electric  Vehicles  = 

Currently  associated  with 
vehicle  Industry. 

ASEA  International.  Vasteras 

AUls-Chalmers  Corporation 
Wis. 

Ambac   Industries,   Incorporatcil 
bus.  Miss.  ^ 

Applied    Motors,    Incorporated 
Bosoh,    Robert,    Corporation 

ni. 

CAV  Limited,  Acton,  England 

Electric  Vehicle  Associates, 
Brook  Park,  Ohio. 

Electro  Dynamic  Construction 
Limited.  Kent,  England. 

Fidelity  Electric  Company, 
Lancaster,   l>a. 

General  Electric  Company 
N.Y. 

Gould,  Incorporated.  RolUng  i«~« 
Kollmorgen  Corporation,  Radfoid 
Lansing  BagneU,  Limited,  Brs 
Lawnel  Corporation.  Bluefleld,  w 
Magnetics    International,    MapK 
Oh  lo. 

Otis  Elevator  Company.  Clevelan  i 
Porter.  H.  K.,  Company 

ren,  Ohio. 

PrestoUte  Company,  Toledo,  vj 
Rantronlcs,  Incorporated,  Palo 
Rogers  Electric  Company,  Troy   m 
Westlnghouse    Electric    Compai  iv 

burgh.  Pa.  ^' 


Braaalea, 


OhlD 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  ^^, 
support  H.R.  8800.  I  believe  It  is 
to  join  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Demonstration  Act,  the 


all 


'This  compUatlon  Includes  <u 
turers  known  to  the  staff  of  the 
Transportation  at  the  time  of 
Jvme  3,  1975. 

•This  Information   is  from 
of  the  electric  vehicle  industry 
February  1975,  Electric  Vehicle 
prehenslve  listing  of  electric 
facturers  which  includes  those  u 
not   currently  associated   with 
vehicle  industry  can  be  found 
page  5485,  "Volume  4.  Products 
of  the  "Thomas  Register  of  Am 
facturers  and  Thomas  Register 
1975 ',    Tohmas    PubUshlng 
Penn  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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four  pas- 


nr  TBx 


I,  vans,  and 
electric  ve- 

and  status 
Bend, 


a,  Troy, 
limited 


Vehicle 
passenger 


Mqxoas  roa 

tlje    electric 

I  Sweden. 
kUlwaukce, 

Colum- 

Rockford, 

3roadvlew, 

In^rporated, 

Company, 

In<  orporated, 

Sc  lenectady, 

M^dows,  ni. 
,  Va. 


\a. 


Ont. 
Heights, 


.  Ohio. 
Incorporf  ted,  War- 


nto,  Calif. 
Mich. 

Pltts- 


coll^agues  to 

destined 

Cooling 

Omnll^  Solar 


manufae- 

pivlslon  of 

hearing, 


the!  directory 

published  m 

A  com- 

motir  manu- 

niani  i  facturers 

th(!   electric 

beginning  on 

Services' 

Amerlciji  Manu- 

Catalog  Pile. 

Compi  my.    One 


Energy  Research  and  Development  Act, 
the  Geothermal  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act,  all  of  which  originated 
in  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teaguk).  These, 
together  with  our  nuclear  fusion  and  nu- 
clear breeder  programs  form  a  major 
building  block  in  what  is  really  the  most 
important  part  of  our  national  energy 
poUcy,  the  long  range  part,  all  of  which 
has  originated  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  leadership  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  this  bill.  H Jl.  8800, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  urge  Its 
passage  as  a  vital  piece  of  legislation  in 
our  overall  effort  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  Imported  Arab  oil. 

Automobiles  and  other  Internal  com- 
bustion vehicles  presently  consume  more 
than  one-third  of  the  petroleum  used  in 
the  United  Sates.  This  legislation  would 
encourage  research  on  and  development 
of  electric,  hybrid,  and  other  alternative 
propulsion  systems  for  all  vehicles  and 
help  demonstrate  their  commercial  fea- 
sibiUty.  Freedom  from  the  need  to  use  oU 
products  for  vehicle  propulsion  would  be 
a  dramatic  step  forward  toward  energy 
independence  for  the  United  States. 

Other  advantages  possessed  by  electric 
hybrid  and  other  alternative  systems  of 
automotive  propulsion  include  a  dra- 
maUc  reduction  in  air  poUution  emissions 
and  the  more  efficient  use  of  energy 

The  technology  and  the  vehicles  are 
here  and  available  today.  In  1967  I 
demonstrated  a  silver-zinc  battery  car 
which  could  get  200  miles  to  a  charge 
and  go  60  miles  per  hour.  I  Introduced  a 
bill  at  that  time  to  start  electric  car  re- 
search, which  was  later  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Air  PoUution  Control 
Act. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  smaU  electric 
car  manufacturers  have  spnmg  up  all 
over  the  country,  including  one  In  my 
own  district,  the  Die  Mesh  Corp.  of  Pel- 
ham,  N.Y. 

I  Introduced  my  own  legislation  for  the 
development  of  alternative  automotive 
propulsion  systems  on  June  2  of  this 
year  and  I  am  happy  to  support  HR 
8800  before  us  today.  It  Incorporates  most 
of  the  provisions  of  my  own  bill  which 
I  felt  were  important. 

Chief  among  these  are  the  elements 
of  section  10  which  recognize  the  pioneer- 
ing work  of  many  smaU  businesses  in 
the  electric  car  field  by  facilitating  their 
participation  in  this  program.  Planning 
grants  and  loan  guarantees  will  help 
them  qualify  under  the  act  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  contract  funds  will  be  set 
aside  for  small  businesses.  The  loan  gtjar- 
antees  program  will  prevent  the  exclu- 
sion of  small  businesses  due  to  problems 
in  raising  capital  and  will  help  them 
continue  their  work. 

I  am  also  pleased  at  the  clear  inclu- 
sion of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration of  hybrid  vehicles  which  cov- 


ers a  wider  range  of  systems  Including 
a  combination  of  electric  motor  and  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  or  other  al- 
ternative engines. 

The  assistance  provided  In  this  legis- 
lation should  afford  the  small  manufac- 
turers, who  have  pioneered  in  the  devel- 
opment of  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles 
the  opportunity  to  get  into  production  of 
significant  quantities.  Provision  is  made 
for  Government  agencies  to  purchase 
the  vehicles  and  for  Initial  price  differen- 
tials to  be  paid  with  the  funds  authorized 
In  this  legislation,  thus  creating  a  market 
for  significant  production.  Government 
research  should  assist  In  perfecting  the 
vehicles  and  bringing  down  their  cost, 
too. 

Electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  could  make 
a  significant  dent  in  our  oil  imports  and 
fulfill  a  large  market  for  limited  use  sec- 
ond cars  immediately.  As  the  autos  and 
batteries  are  perfected,  there  is  a  clear 
potential  for  their  use  as  general  purpose 
vehicles. 

I  urge  support  for  this  legislation,  for 
it  will  surely  hasten  the  Introduction  of 
these  energy-saving,  nonpoUuting  vehi- 
cles into  the  mass  market. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  bill.  I  congratulate 
the  gentlemen  in  the  well  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  fioor.  I  think  this 
legislation  heads  the  country  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  electric  car  will  provide  quick,  fast, 
and  clean  transportation.  Because  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  air  pollution  is 
caused  by  gasoline  driven  motor  vehicles, 
by  replacing  them  with  electric  cars  we 
would  not  only  be  helping  to  conserve 
fuel,  but  also  be  contributing  toward 
cleaning  up  our  polluted  air. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  if  we  make 
a  concerted  effort,  we  will  be  able  to 
replace  half  of  our  gasoline  driven  pas- 
senger vehicles  with  electric  cars  within 
the  next  5  years.  My  confidence  stems 
from  a  demonstration  I  witnessed  of 
the  electric  car  manufactured  in  Colo- 
rado. It  has  the  capability  of  a  speed  of 
75  miles  an  hour  and  a  cruise  range  of 
250  miles  before  recharge.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  a  compact  car  and  handsomely 
designed.  What  is  even  more  amazing  is 
that  its  operational  cost  would  be  only 
l'/2  cents  a  mile.  The  electric  car  must 
be  made  to  replace  the  gas  car  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  pending 
legislation  will  help  to  do  this. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  not  only  for  his  work  on  this  bill 
but  for  his  very  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  energy.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HH.  8800,  for  which  I 
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am  a  cosponsor.  Is  a  bill  which  offers  a 
truly  forward-looking  approach  to  per- 
sonal transportation  in  our  country.  If  we 
believe  the  estimates  regarding  our  do- 
mestic and  even  foreign  oil  reserves,  we 
must  find  an  alternative  to  vehicles  using 
the  gasoline-powered  internal  combus- 
tion engine  within  the  next  30  to  40  years. 
In  fact,  we  must  have  some  of  those  pe- 
troleum reserves  for  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks for  future  generations. 

If  one  reads  the  national  energy  plan 
prepared  by  ERDA,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
headed  toward  an  economy  which  Is  more 
heavily  dependent  on  electrical  energy 
generated  from  such  sources  as  coal,  nu- 
clear fission,  nuclear  fusion,  and  solar. 
The  Electric  Vehicle  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975  is 
entirely  consistent  with  that  trend  to- 
ward an  electric  economy.  Widespread 
usage  of  electric  vehicles  would  aid  elec- 
tric utilities  in  energy  conservation  be- 
cause the  electrical  energy  demands 
would  be  more  uniform  due  to  a  predom- 
inance of  recharging  of  batteries  during 
late  night  and  early  morning  hours.  This 
would  permit  new  more  efficient  power- 
plants  to  replace  Inefficient  old  power- 
plants  presently  operated  to  meet  peak 
power  requirements  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  early  evening. 

The  electric  vehicle  Itself  offers  some 
prospect  for  energy  conservation  in 
heavily  urban  traffic,  because  no  energy 
is  used  while  the  vhlcle  Is  stopped  and 
because  the  energy  lost  In  braking  In  the 
form  of  heat  would  be  largely  recoverable 
in  an  electric  vehicle  equipped  with  a  re- 
generative braking  system  to  store  the 
recovered  energy  in  the  batteries,  or  per- 
haps in  a  flywheel. 

We  must  move  forward  with  all  the 
programs  In  energy  which  can  provide 
an  option  for  the  future  course  of  our 
Nation's  energy  policy.  I  feel  this  elec- 
tric vehicle  bill  Is  an  Important  element 
in  our  total  energy  program.  I  support 
this  bill  in  its  entirety  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  do.  I  ask  that  each 
of  you  give  your  support  to  this  bill  so 
that  the  important  lead  time  that  we 
still  have  is  not  dissipated  by  a  course  of 
Inaction. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  not  only  for  his  re- 
marks but  for  his  continuing  support 
and  active  participation  in  our  energy- 
producing  programs. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  worthy  energy-saving 
measure  and  request  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

We  are  now  living  In  a  time  of  rapidly 
rising  fuel  costs.  The  average  family  is 
being  forced  to  spend  more  and  more  on 
gasoline  and  motor  oil.  There  is  no  end 
in  sight  to  this  ever-Increasing  burden 
on  their  budgets. 

One  possible  solution  to  this  major 
problem  is  the  Increased  use  of  vehicles 
powered  by  electricity.  First  developed 
to  the  early  1900's,  they  were  extremely 
popular  until  the  1930's  when  they  were 
replaced  by  gasoline-powered  vehicles. 


At  that  time  gas  was  cheap  and  easily 
obtainable.  Such  is  not  the  case  now.  In 
the  mid  1960's  fuel  shortages  and  con- 
cern over  air  and  noise  pollution 
prompted  calls  for  Increased  research  on 
alternative  power  systems. 

The  legislation  before  us,  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Research  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1975— HJl.  8800 — will 
help  provide  such  research.  It  authorizes 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  to  administer  a  5 -year 
program  to  promote  the  development  of 
electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  and  to  dem- 
onstrate their  commercial  feasibility. 
Electrically  operated  vehicles  may  very 
well  prove  to  be  a  viable  answer  to  our 
Nation's  quest  for  energy  independence. 
Further  research  in  this  direction  is  cer- 
tainly laudable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  In  support- 
ing this  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  assume  that  the 
average  second  car  in  America  uses  only 
2  gallons  of  gas  a  day,  for  about  20 
miles  of  city  driving,  and  assume  that  we 
would  convert  10  million  of  our  44  mil- 
lion second  cars  to  electric  propulsion, 
this  would  save  20  million  gallons  or 
one-half  million  barrels  per  day  of  gaso- 
line. If  we  can  do  this  by  the  1985  to 
1990  period.  It  would  save  between  2Vi 
and  3  percent  of  our  petroleum  consump- 
tion. 

This  will  be  a  volimtary  program,  re- 
ducing pollution  and  noise,  Increasing 
safety,  saving  dollars,  reducing  main- 
tenance costs,  and  providing  competi- 
tion for  Detroit's  gas  guzzling  internal 
combustion  engiiies.  Any  objective  anal- 
ysis of  the  potential  savings  of  electric 
vehicles  indicates  that  it  will  be  at  least 
as  great  as  or  greater  than  the  combined 
contribution  of  our  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  programs. 

If  electric  cars  are  so  great,  what  Is 
holding  us  back?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
way  we  think  about  electric  vehicles.  We 
do  not  think  of  them  as  replacing  ordi- 
nary internal  combustion  automobiles  be- 
cause electric  vehicles  cannot  compete  in 
power  or  in  speed  with  internal  combus- 
tion engines.  For  these  reasons,  they 
have  not  been  widely  used  and  there  is 
no  significant  manufacturing  industry  In 
operation  today  for  them. 

What  we  must  learn  to  do  is  think  of 
electric  vehicles  in  tenns  of  what  they 
can  do,  and  that  Is  to  provide  an  attrac- 
tive, clean,  quite,  inexpensive  mode  of 
In-city  transportation. 

This  Is  the  purpose  of  HJl.  8800 — to 
demonstrate  to  the  Amt;rican  public  that 
electric  vehicles  are  attractive  and 
utilitarian  and  to  stimulate  industrial 
production  and  competition. 

When  this  bill  becomes  law,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  see  in  the  near  future 
attractive  electric  vehicles  with  modem 
streamlined  design,  highly  efficient  elec- 
tric controls,  and  more  efficient  batteries 
than  are  available  today.  By  any  meas- 
ure, this  wlU  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  reducing  the  problems  of  the 
energy  crisis  and  enhance  our  standard 
of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  bill. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairmain,  I  certainly  support  the 
concept  of  electric  vehicles  but  I  fail  to 
imderstand  why  we  should  have  an  ap- 
propriation of  $160  million  when  the 
concept  or  idea  of  electric  vehicles  is 
nothmg  new.  I  remember  40  years  ago 
riding  in  an  electric  vehicle.  I  saw  one 
the  other  day.  I  would  not  exactly  say 
it  needs  the  streamlined  lines  the  gen- 
tleman is  suggesting  In  his  discussion 
here  today. 

But  it  certainly  Is  a  vehicle  that  Is 
cheap  to  purchase,  and  according  to  what 
they  tell  me,  the  people  who  own  it  say  it 
is  cheap  to  operate. 

So  why  do  we  need  to  appropriate  $160 
million  at  this  time  to  bring  on  some- 
thing that  we  already  have? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  question. 

I  should  point  out  that  we  are  not 
appropriating  $160  million;  we  are  au- 
thorizing $160  million  over  a  10-year-pe- 
riod,  and  the  request  Is  for  only  $10  mil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year  and  the  transi- 
tion period. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  public  the  util- 
itarian value  of  electric  vehicles  and 
to  stimulate  the  industry  to  manufacture 
electric  cars.  This  is  a  new  industry;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  consists  of  a  number 
of  small,  new  industries. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  American  people 
still  think  In  terms  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  and  they  do  not  think 
of  electric  cars  as  they  need  to  be  think- 
ing about  them  in  terms  of  what  they 
win  do.  We  need  to  demonstrate  that 
electric  cars  are  not  those  old,  square, 
black  boxes  we  remember  from  our  child- 
hood days,  but  that  they  can  be  modem 
cars,  attractive,  efficient,  streamlined 
vehicles.  Then  If  they  see  them  In  their 
neighborhoods  and  see  them  on  the 
streets  and  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  and  talk  with  people  who  use  them, 
they  will  learn  that  tlie  average  electric 
car  driver,  even  using  it  as  a  second  car, 
will  save  about  $500  a  year,  just  In  fuel 
costs.  These  are  things  we  can  do. 

We  may  sisk  the  question:  Why  does 
private  industry  not  do  this  for  Itself? 
For  exactly  the  same  reason  why  private 
industry  has  not  gone  Into  solar  energy 
for  heating  and  cooling.  We  have  a  sit- 
uation In  America  today  where  Industry 
is  waiting  for  a  market  and  the  consumer 
Is  waiting  for  an  Industry. 

If  tills  were  a  buslness-as-usual  In- 
dustry In  existence  today,  we  could  say, 
"Oh.  well,  nature  will  take  Its  course." 
But  that  Is  not  tiie  case.  We  are  in  an 
energy  crisis,  and  we  must  do  something 
about  it. 

The  amount  of  money  we  would  spend 
for  this  bill  over  5  years  will  be  more 
than  paid  for  in  a  few  days  In  terms  of 
the  petroleum  we  would  save.  Assuming 
we  are  using  a  half  a  million  barrels  of 
petroleum  a  day,  that  Is  $6  million  a 
day.  We  could  pay  for  this  entire  pro- 
gram in  1  month  in  petroleum  savings. 
This  entire  5-year  program  can  be  paid 
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for  In  1  month  when  we  tale  into  con- 
sideration the  savings  we  ■vflll  have  in 
petroleum.  That  is  the  reason  we  must 
go  ahead  with  this  progranl. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  y.  eld  further, 
I  certainly  do  not  take  exception  with 
the  idea  and  the  suggestion  t  lat  we  need 
to  bring  on  the  electric  vehicle.  However, 
is  it  not  true  that  private  enterprise  has 
the  electric  vehicle  alreadj  developed 
and  is  manufacturing  it  anc  selling  it? 
We  have  the  electric  vehicle  today. 
Private  industry  has  it  and  i  s  manufac- 
turing It. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  CI  airman,  all 
the  testimony  we  heard  frcm  about  a 
dozen  manufacturers  of  elecl  ric  vehicles 
indicated  these  were  new,  en;  bryonic  in- 
dustries that  are  trying  to  jet  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  electric  ve- 
hicles. We  were  told  that  tie  industry 
needs  this  sort  of  stimula  ion.  Every 
representative  of  the  electric  vehicle  in- 
dustry came  in  and  testifiec  about  the 
difficulties  they  are  havi:ig  getting 
started  because  of  the  very  p  roblems  we 
have  cited. 

This  is  the  reason  for  this  bill.  When 
we  authorize  the  amount  c<  ntained  in 
the  bill,  it  is  going  to  be  a  signal  to  the 
electric-vehicle  Industry  that  they  can 
go  ahead.  It  will  be  a  signal  U  i  them  that 
they  can  go  ahead  and  borrow  the  money 
to  get  started,  get  the  assembly  lilies 
going,  and  get  the  electric  ca  •  developed 
and  distributed  to  the  pubic,  because 
there  is  going  to  be  a  market  there.  This 
is  the  real  importance  of  th;  bill. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairm  an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yl<ld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MHiPORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
give  a  specific  example  of  whi  it  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  from  my  own 
district.  In  my  district  there  Is  an 
embryonic  electric  car  ma:  mfacturer, 
you  might  say,  that  is  doing  e:  actly  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  abou  t.  and  that 
manufacturer  is  having  the  very  same 
difficulties  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about 

This  is  a  very  substantial  car.  This  is 
a  manufacturer  that  normall; '  any  bank 
would  talk  to,  except  they  imderstand 
the  concept  itself  is  the  elect  ic  vehicle. 
That  is  the  very  thing  that  1;  in  doubt, 
the  concept  of  the  electric  vehicle,  and 
this  bUl  would  provide  the  aiswer  that 
this  manufacturer  and  many  others 
across  the  country  are  lookinj  for. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  ;tand  very 
strongly. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yie  d  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Yorh . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  designed  to  meet  a  national  crisis 
which  is  facing  the  country —  he  energy 
shortage.  The  bill  has  therefoie  included 
in  section  11  a  provision  which  estab- 
lishes a  loan  guarantee  progn  ,m  to  help 
in  meeting  this  emergency.  As  one  who 
has  long  called  for  the  develspment  of 
new  alternatives  to  transportation  and 
to  an  overall  effort  to  find  w^ys  to  use 
the  energy  available  to  us  nlore  effec- 


tively. I  support  the  development  of  such 
a  program. 

Previously  this  session,  this  House  has 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Livestock  Credit  Act  which  increased  to 
90  percent  the  portion  of  loans  in  this 
program  which  the  Federal  Government 
was  prepared  to  guarantee.  This  was  also 
done  In  response  to  a  perceived  special 
need  to  meet  an  emergency  situation. 

This  very  week,  during  which  we  are 
considering  the  electric  vehicle  develop- 
ment loan  guarantee  program,  New  York 
City  has  renewed  its  request  of  the  Fed- 
ertil  Government  for  a  program  which 
will  allow  for  a  Federal  guarantee  of  its 
loans.  There  Is  hardly  any  serious  econo- 
mist who  would  argue  that  the  continued 
solvency  of  the  Nation's  largest  city  and 
financial  center  is  not  also  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  The  emergency  affects 
New  York  directly,  but  it  also  will  affect 
the  ability  of  all  States  and  locaUties  to 
issue  bonds  successfully.  Contrary  to  the 
response  of  Secretary  Simon  and  Chair- 
man Bums,  the  financial  situation  in 
New  York  City  is  most  definitely  a  matter 
of  national  concern — the  emergency  that 
exists  there  must  be  overcome  with  im- 
mediate Federal  action  also. 

I  will  vote  today  to  support  the  exten- 
sion of  a  loan  guarantee  program  in 
H.R.  8800,  because  It  Is  needed  to  main- 
tain the  economic  strength  of  this  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  I  will  renew  my 
call  to  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  cooperate  with  New  York 
City  in  creating  a  mechanism  for  guar- 
anteeing its  loans,  because  such  a  pro- 
gram is  also  needed  to  maintain  the 
economic  strength  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  its  work  and 
for  coming  out  with  this  bill.  I  think  this 
is  one  thing  we  must  do. 

As  one  Member  who  owns  and  operates 
an  electric  motorcycle.  I  understand  the 
need  for  this.  I  think  there  could  be  some 
improvements  in  the  engine,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  the  way  we  should  go,  and  I 
congratulate  the  committee  for  its 
efforts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  achieving  more  than  28  percent  effici- 
ency from  the  Otto  cycle  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  If  we  expect  to  have  low 
fuel  oil  prices  for  home  heating,  not  to 
mention  reasonable  prices  on  such  items 
as  synthetic  clothing,  a  good  deal  of 
which  is  oil-based,  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  fuel  consumption  in  tr.<»,nsportation. 
Advances  must  be  made  before  electric 
vehicles  becwne  commonplace,  but  elec- 
tric vehicles  have  a  good  future  as  a  sec- 
ond car  and  offer  a  way  to  conserve 
energy. 
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This  legislation  directs  the  Energy  Re- 
search  and  Development  Administration 
to  actively  promote  and  demonstrate 
electric  cars,  buses,  and  deUvery  vehicles 
A  hybrid  variety  using  electric  motors  to 
accelerate,  and  gasoline  for  cruising,  win 
also  be  explored.  Government  participa- 
tion is  needed  to  stimulate  technological 
advances  in  battery  design  and  general 
reliabihty  of  the  devices.  Without  that 
participation,  industry  will  not  give  elec- 
tric vehicle  development  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

Electric  vehicles  are  good  second  cars 
for  the  two-car  family.  Inasmuch  as  the 
major  criticism  of  these  vehicles  is  their 
slow  top  speed  and  need  for  frequent  re- 
charging of  batteries,  they  are  perfect 
for  in-town  driving  which  does  not  re- 
quire high  speeds  and  are  generally  less 
than  25  miles  in  distance.  Thus,  an  elec- 
tric car  that  would  go  50  miles  per  hour, 
recharging  after  50  miles,  would  serve' 
most  second  car  needs.  Eventually,  re- 
search will  undoubtedly  produce  a  ve- 
hicle with  better  speed  and  mileage.  With 
Government  funding  available,  these  de- 
velopments are  almost  assured. 

To  me,  the  image  of  American  homes 
fully  exploiting  solar  and  other  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  for  their  heating  and 
cooling,  with  central  power  generation 
providing  "fuel"  for  transportation,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  energy  futures 
we  could  pursue.  In  approving  this  bill, 
we  would  be  making  a  major  step  In  the 
direction  of  that  future 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light 
of  the  comments  made  a  few  minutes 
ago,  relative  to  the  necessity  of  the  Con- 
gress becoming  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  automobile,  let  me 
point  out  some  facts: 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  has 
not  been  a  significant  incentive  for  the 
automobile  industry  in  this  country  to 
get  away  from  the  use  of  petroleum  and 
internal  combustion  engines.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  American  automobile 
industry,  as  it  is  presently  constituted, 
will  be  willing  to  move  into  another  field 
of  propulsion,  such  as  electricity,  unless 
we  can  demonstrate  to  the  coimtry  that, 
one,  electric  vehicles  are  practical;  and 
two,  that  they  are  available. 

I  think  we  have  to  demonstrate  to  the 
general  public  that  these  vehicles  are 
desirable  and  practical  and  do  not  have 
the  many  drawbacks  that  some  people 
fear. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  Is  to 
provide  demonstration  vehicles  so  that 
the  automobile  manufacturers  and  the 
electric  companies  in  this  coimtry  will 
be  inclined  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
these  vehicles  on  a  commercial  basis 
after  public  acceptance  is  generated. 
This  is  one  important  method  by  which 
the  Congress  can  lead  in  the  movement 
to  acclimate  the  consuming  public  to 
using  an  energy-saving,  pollution-free, 
low-cost  vehicle,  and  to  convince  the 
automobile  manufacturers  to  follow  suit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  support  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
concept. 

I  have  a  question  that  has  been  asked 
of  me  and  that  is  in  my  mind,  and  that  is 
as  to  the  consumption  of  electricity  in 
the  driving  of  the  electric  vehicle.  Do 
we  have  any  facts  or  Information  as  to 
that,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  we  do  have 
those  facts.  We  could  easily  handle  10 
million  electrical  vehicles,  charging  them 
overnight  and  without  having  any  sig- 
nificant impact  on  our  electric  utility 
demands  during  the  day. 

The  fact  is  that  electric  utilities,  of 
course,  must  provide  for  peak  periods 
during  the  early  morning  and  early 
evening. 

For  instance,  in  driving  a  car  during 
the  day  and  charging  the  batteries  at 
night,  utilities  could  easily  handle  10 
million  cars  no  matter  how  they  are 
distributed  in  the  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  a  surplus  capacity  at 
night  in  our  electric  generating  system  so 
as  to  be  able  to  charge  between  100  mil- 
lion and  200  million  cars  around  the 
United  States;  and  if  they  were  dis- 
tributed equally,  we  could  charge  every 
one  without  requiring  a  single  new  elec- 
tric plant  in  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  HIT jT lis.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Back  during  the  Memorial  Day  recess, 
I  spent  a  good  portion  of  1  day  tour- 
ing a  research  facility  of  one  of  the  ma- 
jor automobile  companies  In  which  they 
have  electric  vehicles  as  one  of  their  re- 
search projects. 

In  inquiring  Into  the  future  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  form  of  trans- 
portation, they  seem  to  point  out  that 
the  weak  point  of  the  electric  vehicle 
Is  the  storage  battery  system  that  we 
have  today  and  that  there  has  been  very 
little  technological  progress  In  the  de- 
velopment of  electric  batteries  in  the 
last  25  to  40  years. 

Under  this  legislation,  will  this  prob- 
lem be  attacked?  Are  there  provisions 
here  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  better  elec- 
tric storage  battery  system? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  answer  is  yes,  very  defi- 
nitely. The  bill  does  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram specifically  to  try  to  improve  bat- 
teries as  against  what  they  are  today, 
and  we  think  this  will  come  about.  We 
have  every  confidence  that  we  will  be 
able,  through  this  effort,  to  bring  about 
new  and  Improved  batteries  in  from  2  to 
3  to  5  years. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  The  point  is  that  the  bat- 
teries are  heavy.  They  are  relatively 
short-lived.  They  are  quite  expensive  to 
replace. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  fact,  to  put 
that  in  context  with  today's  batteries,  the 
top-quality  batteries  one  would  buy  to- 
day, if  one  were  to  put  10  or  a  dozen  of 
them  In  an  electric  car,  then  he  can  run 


the  car  from  40  to  100  miles,  depending 
on  the  car  and  how  he  drives  it. 

By  charging  it  up  once  at  night.  It 
would  cost  about  40  cents  in  electricity 
or  about  4  cenls  a  kilowatt-hour.  In  other 
words,  it  takes  10  to  12  kilowatt-hours 
to  charge  up  these  batteries.  These  will 
run  the  car  up  modest  slopes.  They  will 
drive  up  to  60  miles  an  hour  and  will  run 
the  car  from  30  to  100  miles,  depending 
on  how  it  is  used. 

We  can  go  ahead  with  the  system  we 
have  today  and  still  provide  for  better 
research  and  development  in  providing 
for  better  batteries  tomorrow,  not  wait 
for  better  batteries,  but  do  both  things 
at  once. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  it 
is  very  difficult  to  project  this,  but  has 
there  been  any  study  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  use  of  electric  cars  will  cost  less 
per  mile  than  gasoline  motors,  and  if 
so,  has  there  been  any  percentage  esti- 
mate with  respect  to  electric  vehicles? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  let  me  state  that  an  electric 
vehicle  would  be  much  cheaper  to  op- 
erate than  an  ordinary  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
we  think  of  an  ordinary  car  today  get- 
ting 15  miles  to  a  gallon  and  the  driver 
paying  60  cents  a  gallon  for  gas  that 
means  It  is  costing  4  cents  a  mile  for 
gas  whereas  an  electric  car  will  operate 
for  a  penny  a  mile. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  also  talking  in  terms 
of  the  generating  costs. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  With  reference  to 
the  generation  of  electricity,  let  me  state 
that  in  the  first  place,  of  course,  most 
of  the  electricity  is  expected  to  be  gen- 
erated by  nuclear  energy  and  coal  since 
we  will  be  phasing  out  the  use  of  petro- 
leiun  and  natural  gas.  But,  in  addition 
to  that,  it  will  be  possible  to  charge 
these  cars  without  any  increased  demand 
for  electricity,  and  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  this  without  any  new  electri- 
cal generating  capacity  being  necessary 
in  the  utility  systems  as  far  as  we  can 
see  into  the  future,  and  certainly  way 
beyond  1990  before  all  of  the  electrical 
cars  in  the  United  States  would  require 
any  additional  generating  capacity.  As  I 
said  earlier  today,  it  is  estimated  that 
we  could  handle  as  many  as  100  million 
cars,  more  cars  than  we  have  in  the 
United  States  today  on  the  existing  util- 
ity system  if  they  were  equally  dis- 
tributed. In  other  words,  we  have  that 
much  surplus  generating  capacity  in  the 
utility  systems  today. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
Electric  Vehicle  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975,  H.R. 
8800. 1  wish  to  begin  by  commending  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tkaguk)  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Wash- 


ington (Mr.  McCORMACK)  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  our  staff 
for  their  efforts  and  for  the  cooperative 
spirit  which  prevailed  In  the  committee 
that  allowed  for  full  Input  by  all  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  take  this  time  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
GrOLD WATER*  upon  hIs  leadership  and 
his  cooperation,  and  for  the  diligent  work 
that  he  has  performed  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  and  on  the 
subcommittee  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  the  ranking  minority 
member.  The  gentleman  from  California 
has  been  an  outstanding  member  of  this 
committee,  and,  as  a  result,  this  has 
helped  bring  about  this  bill  being  brought 
to  the  floor  through  a  unanimous  vote 
both  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
committee.  I  repeat  that  I  cannot  express 
adequate  praise  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gold  water)  for  the 
work  he  has  done  and  the  leswlershlp  he 
has  performed.  His  has  been  an  excellent 
effort. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
for  his  flattering  comments.  I  would  only 
paraphrase  my  earlier  remarks  by  say- 
ing Uiat  I  beUeve  that  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation does  represent  a  bipartisan  and 
cooperative  effort  in  providing  a  flexible 
instnunent  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  as- 
sociated with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment, and  Demonstration  Subcommit- 
tee which  considered  and  reported  the 
bill,  I  am  intimately  familiar  with  this 
legislation.  I  strongly  believe  that  H.R. 
8800  is  a  significant  step  In  the  increas- 
ingly critical  area  of  petroleum -based 
fuel  consumption  in  the  transportation 
sector.  The  problem,  as  we  all  know.  Is 
that  the  United  States  now  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future  will  consume  much 
more  petroleum  than  can  be  domestically 
produced,  with  a  resulting  supply  de- 
pendence on  and  cartel  pricing  by  the 
oil  producing  nations,  OPEC.  The  trans- 
portation sector  consumes  about  40  per- 
cent of  all  the  petroleum  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  which  incidentally  ap- 
proximates our  current  level  of  oil  im- 
ports, and  it  is  a  prime  candidate  for  the 
substitution  of  alternate  energy  soiuxes. 
H.R.  8800  will  mandate  a  substantia] 
Federal  effort  in  the  area  of  one  of  the 
primary  alternate  sources,  electric  pro- 
pulsion. 

The  bill  establishes  a  program  in  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— ^EIRDA — to  demonstrate 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  electric  ve- 
hicles for  private  and  business  travel  un- 
der urban  conditions.  The  program  in- 
cludes a  5-year  project  for  demonstrat- 
ing 7,500  vehicles  and  for  associated  R.  & 
D.,  with  authorized  funding  of  $160  mil- 
lion. The  bill  also  provides  loan  guar- 
antees for  Industrial  efforts  In  electric 
vehicle  development  to  a  maximum  of 
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$60  million.  I  believe  it  Is  part  cularly  im- 
portant to  note  that  both  the  lemonstra- 
tion  activity  and  the  R.  &  D.  n  tills  pro- 
gram will  make  maximum  us(  of  existing 
private  sector  activity  In  eledtrlc  vehicle 
development.  Additionally,  1  the  loan 
guarantees  and  other  sectioni  of  the  bill 
will  insure  that  the  many  imall  busi- 
nesses which  constitute  a  majjor  segment 
of  the  industry  can  participaite  and  will 
not  be  driven  out  by  the  ERDJA  program. 
The  dual  objectives  of  the  bill  are  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  electric  ve- 
hicle technology  and  to  facilitate  com- 
mercialization of  that  techncjogy  In  the 
private  sector.  I  believe  the  program  in 
H.R.  8800  effectively  does  both,  while 
adequately  protecting  the  vaiious  inter- 
ests involved,  and  I  urge  your  support  of 
the  bill. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  c  pportunity 
which  we  have  with  the  eleclrlc  vehicle 
to  make  a  start  on  shifting  iway  from 
petroleum. 

In  my  own  district,  the  L)s  Angeles 
area,  electric  vehicles  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference,  perhaps  as  eai  ly  as  1980. 
A  recent  study  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  concluded  that,  at  a 
minimum,  electric  vehicles  wl  h  existing 
technology  could  replace  a  million  second 
cars  in  Los  Angeles  in  1980,  ITJpercent  of 
all  area  cars  "with  little  sacrtf^e  in  typi- 
cal dally  driving  patterns."  Electric  ve- 
hicles with  advanced  technology  could 
constitute  from  45  to  75  pertjent  of  all 
cars  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  1990^2000  time 
frame,  depending  on  supporting  facili- 
ties. The  obvious  environment!  .1  benefits, 
as  well  as  the  resulting  petroleum  sav- 
ings, clearly  support  our  conslc  eration  of 
a  timely  demonstration  of  this  electric 
vehicle  potential.  , 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  ne  briefly 
sxmamarize  exactly  what  this  sill  would 
do  to  accomplish  our  object!  t^e  of  ac- 
celerating the  development  <f  electric 
vehicle  technology  and  Its  co^nmerclal- 
izatlon  in  the  existing  industry.  The  bill 
establishes  a  5-year,  $160  millidn  electric 
vehicle  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  project  In  the  Ejiergy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ERDA.  The  primary  goal  of  the 
project  will  be  to  demonstrate  I  the  com- 
mercial feasibility  of  electri":  vehicles,  in- 
cluding the  evaluation  and  demonstra- 
tion of  about  8,000  vehicles.     1 

Electric  vehicles  which  \fould  be 
Ideally  suitable  for  urban  prtvate  and 
commercial  travel,  can  play  a|  key  role 
in  reducing  our  dependence  on  {imported 
petroleum  for  transportation. '  In  addi- 
tion, they  would  contribute  to  I  reducing 
urban  air  and  noise  pollution. 

The  demonstration  would  involve 
three  phases.  After  an  initial  l|-year  pe- 
riod of  design  and  standard-setlnng  based 
on  in-use  testing  of  existing  vel»cle  tech- 
nologies, EKDA  would  contract  for  at 
least  2,500  vehicles  within  15  months, 
and  insure  vrtdespread  distribution  by 
enabling  individuals  or  businesses  to 
lease  or  buy  them.  Within  421  months, 
another  5,000  vehicles  incorpor(iting  de- 
sign advances  derived  from  the  first 
phases  of  the  project  would  be  similarly 
piu-chased.  Demonstration  maintenance 
programs  would  also  be  established.  Of 
particular  Importance,  planning  grants. 


special  contract  provisions,  and  a  $60 
million  loan  guarantee  program  would 
be  provided  to  allow  small  firms  with 
problems  in  raising  capital  to  bid  com- 
petitively for  the  ERDA  contracts  and 
to  establish  themselves  In  the  electric 
vehicle  industry. 

Research  and  development  would  in- 
clude work  in  energy  storage  and  hybrid 
vehicles  as  well  as  control  systems  and 
overall  design  of  electric  vehicles,  with 
the  aim  of  reaching  maximimi  energy 
efiBclency,  durability,  ease  of  repair,  and 
recyclabUlty  of  parts.  Associated  re- 
search would  focus  on  urban  design  and 
traffic  management  for  optimum  trans- 
portation energy  use,  and  minirrmm  en- 
vironmental degradation. 

The  Administrator  of  ERDA  would 
also  conduct  studies  of  tax  provisions, 
regulatory  law.  and  other  factors  which 
might  tend  to  bias  the  transportation 
system  toward  particular  vehicles.  These 
findings,  as  well  as  assessments  of  the 
long-range  environmental  and  economic 
Impacts,  would  be  first  reported  to  Con- 
gress within  6  months,  and  subsequent 
reports  on  the  overall  progress  of  the 
project  would  be  required  every  6  months 
following  for  the  3 -year  lifetime  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  ChEiirman.  I  strongly  support  this 
bill.  I  cosponsored  It.  I  offered  a  number 
of  amendments  to  perfect  it  In  subcom- 
mittee which  are  incorporated  in  the 
bill.  I  believe  It  is  the  best  balance  of  all 
the  relevant  interests — private  interests, 
Government  interests,  and  the  national 
interests.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  HJl.   8800. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  I  support  the  concept 
of  an  electric  vehicle,  and  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  is  a  champion 
of  our  free  enterprise  system,  so  will  he 
please  explain  to  me  why  we  are  asking 
in  this  legislation  that  the  taxpayers  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  purchase  of  7,500  of 
these  vehicles  and  1,300  additional  vehi- 
cles for  the  Postal  Service,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  Independent  agency,  at 
a  cost  of  $160  million? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  there  are 
two  points  that  perhaps  can  be  made  In 
addressing  myself  to  the  gentleman's 
question.  One,  this  is  basically  research 
and  development  with  a  very  modest 
demonstration  thrown  in.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  I  think  there  is  no  argument 
in  this  chamber  that  one  of  the  solutions 
to  our  energy  dilemma  is  to  accelerate 
conservation,  and  this  particular  pro- 
gram Is  basically  designed  to  do  that. 
Obvioiisly,  we  could  wait  for  the  market 
forces  to  dictate  this  research  and  de- 
velopment, but  I  believe  the  Congress 
does  have  a  role  to  provide  this  kind  of 
leadership  to  accelerate. 

I  would  fight  alongside  o/  the  gentle- 
man if  in  fact  the  Congress  were  to  get 
into  and  provide  moneys  for  actual  man- 
ufacturing of  these  vehicles,  but  for  the 
research  and  development  and  a  modest 
demonstration  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  we  need. 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  just  want  to  raise  this 
question.  Using  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment that  we  do  want  to  conserve  petro- 
leimi,  and  I  heartily  endorse  it,  could  we 
use  the  same  argument  on  the  further 
development  of  a  rotary-type  engine  that 
is  supposed  to  save  gasoline,  or  perhaps 
a  regular-type  engine  that  would  maybe 
give  us  50  miles  per  gallon?  How  can  we 
say  that  in  one  instance  we  ought  to  take 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  the  tune  of  $160 
million  to  develop  this  particular  product 
and  not  another  product?  That  Is  the 
thing  that  bothers  me  about  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
we  need  to  be  headed  in  this  direction 
and  in  all  directions  where  we  conserve 
energy,  but  to  say  that  we  mandate  the 
purchase  of  7,500  of  these  vehicles  after 
they  have  been  manufactured,  and  1.300 
for  an  Independent  agency — and  I  put 
that  in  quotes — the  postal  system,  kind  of 
baflfles  me,  and  I  cannot  quite  see  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  can  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  concern  because  I,  too, 
share  this  vital  concern  where  we  begin 
to  see  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  the  private  sector  to  develop,  to  re- 
search, and  perhaps  even  to  demonstrate. 
But  again  I  reiterate  that  I  do  believe 
that  in  the  area  of  technology  our  Gov- 
ernment does  have  a  part  to  play  to 
provide  those  moneys  which  may  not 
necessarily  come  to  be  put  into  a  solution 
or  to  be  put  into  research  that  would 
result  In  quicker  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems and  dilemmas  we  face. 

But  I  would  say  that  this  same  argu- 
ment that  I  have  made  has  been  made 
and  is  being  made  in  other  areas  such 
as  the  Solar  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act.  We  are  using  this  same  argu- 
ment In  essence  to  support  all  kinds  of 
research  in  the  energy  area  other  than 
for  electric  vehicles. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  . 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  I  too  congratulate  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  leadership 
in  developing  this  legislation.  He  has 
done  a  superb  job.  That  applies  also  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8800  is  a  bill 
which  deserves  our  support.  The  success- 
ful development  of  efficient,  economical 
electric  vehicles  can  make  a  very  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  reduction  of 
our  petroleiun  consumption.  Over  half 
of  our  petroleimi  consumption  Is  for 
transportation.  Electric  could  halt  the 
spiraling  demand  for  petroleum  to  fuel 
automobiles. 

ITie  electric  vehicle  is  not  some  new  or 
novel  concept.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  electrics  were  emerging  along 
with  steam  and  gasoline-powered  cars. 
At  that  time  there  were  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  In  the  electric  car  busi- 
ness and  thousands  of  electric  cars  were 
on  the  road.  The  rapid  advances  which 
occurred  in  the  technology  for  the  In- 
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ternal  combustion  engine  eventually  dis- 
placed electric  and  steam  cars.  The  latter 
could  not  then  match  the  superior  per- 
formance which  gasoline  offered. 

However,  some  electric  "vehicles,"  that 
is,  trolley  cars,  have  lasted  until  today  in 
some  locations.  Thus,  the  electric  vehicle 
legislation  here  today  is  merely  designed 
to  pick  up  on  an  approach  which  has 
been  largely  overlooked  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  small  numbers 
of  electric  vehicles  had  been  built  by  per- 
sons almost  on  a  hobby  basis.  Now  the 
energy  crisis  has  prompted  many  per- 
sons to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  electric 
vehicle  as  a  viable  source  of  transporta- 
tion. 

TTie  electric  vehicle  fell  into  disuse  over 
50  years  ago  because  the  batteries  then 
available  could  not  compete  with  gaso- 
line engines. 

However  American  technology  has  ad- 
vanced dramatically  in  that  time  period. 
Many  enterprising  individuals  have  been 
working  diligently  to  apply  space  age 
technology  to  a  concept  that  dates  to 
the  horse  and  buggy  days. 

I  am  confident  that  the  natural  forces 
of  consimier  demand  and  free  competi- 
tion would  eventually  lead  to  a  resurgence 
of  the  electric  vehicle.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  natural 
forces  of  the  marketplace.  And  that  Is 
the  reason  for  H.R.  8800;  namely,  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  an  electric 
vehicle  compatible  with  today's  stand- 
ards. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  most  au- 
tomobile trips  take  place  within  5  miles 
of  home.  The  electric  vehicles  built  with 
currently  available  batteries  have  a  range 
of  up  to  50  miles,  and  a  top  speed  between 
40  and  45  miles  per  hour.  Thus  electric 
cars  already  are  attractive  for  use  as  the 
"second"  car  which  many  families  have. 
One  objective  of  H.R.  8800  Is  to  develop 
Improved  battery  technology  which  will 
permit  greater  range  and  speed.  A  sec- 
ond objective  Is  to  demonstrate  the  via- 
bility of  electric  vehicles  by  putting  large 
numbers  of  them  on  the  road.  This  will 
acquaint  the  public  with  them  and  dispel 
any  misconceptions  that  electric  cars 
are  just  a  "toy". 

The  bill  sets  out  a  three-phase  pro- 
gram. The  first  phase  directs  the  admin- 
istration of  ERDA  to  purchase  a  "rea- 
sonable number"  of  electric  vehicles 
which  contain  the  current  state-of-the 
art.  This  Initial  phase  will  permit  ERDA 
personnel  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  current  level  of  electric  vehicles.  It 
will  help  In  establishing  a  baseline  from 
which  future  advances  may  be  measured. 
The  second  phase  calls  for  the  purchase 
of  2.500  electric  vehicles  which  meet  in- 
termediate performance  criteria.  The 
third  phase  consists  of  the  purchase  of 
5,000  electric  vehicles  which  meet  ad- 
vanced performance  criteria. 

The  vehicles  so  purchased  by  ERDA 
will  be  leased  to  the  public  for  their 
everyday  use.  We  anticipate  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  user  keeps  a  record 
of  the  vehicle's  performance  and  reports 
back  to  ERDA.  A  program  as  ambitious 
and  extensive  as  developing  an  alterna- 
tive transportation  vehicle  probably  will 
have  a  few  'bugs"  and  the  system  of 
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monitoring  is  designed  to  identify  and 
eliminate  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  positive  featiu*  of  H.R.  8800 
is  its  recognition  of  the  valuable  role 
which  small  business  has  played  in  de- 
veloping the  electric  vehicle.  It  has  been 
the  perseverance  of  small  business 
through  many  lean  years  which  has  now 
culminated  in  a  strong  nucleus  for  a 
new  line  of  commerce.  H.R.  8800  contains 
explicit  directions  to  ERDA  to  take  spe- 
cial measures  to  assure  the  full  partici- 
pation of  small  business. 

After  "carrying  the  baU"  during  the 
tough  times,  we  should  not  let  small 
business  be  cut  out  of  the  electric  market 
by  the  large  corporations.  Fostering  the 
development  of  electric  vehicles  by  small 
business  will  have  the  beneficial  side  ef- 
fect of  Increasing  competition  and  re- 
versing the  strong  trend  toward  concen- 
tration which  has  characterized  the  au- 
tomobile industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R.  8800 
is  a  strong  congressional  initiative  aimed 
at  meeting  the  energy  crisis  headon.  The 
electric  vehicle  is  an  established  concept 
which  can  be  brought  into  widespread 
use  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  work. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
these  economical,  nonpolluting  vehicles 
will  achieve  the  success  which  eluded 
them  75  years  ago. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesi- 
tate to  shatter  the  smiling  camaraderie 
we  have  seen  displayed  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  here,  but  if  this  legislation  is 
so  good,  why  are  we  informed  that  the 
administration  opposes  the  bill  and  that 
it  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President,  and 
that  both  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  ERDA  testified  against  the 
bill  in  the  hearings?  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  executive  branch,  from  what 
I  have  learned  about  the  bill,  supports 
this  at  all.  Yet  we  hear  almost  no  voice 
being  raised  to  explain  these  objections. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman raises  a  legitimate  question  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  ERDA  and  the 
administration  do  oppose  the  bill.  They 
do  not  oppose  the  concept.  In  fact  they 
do  have  an  ongoing  program.  I  think  this 
is  a  case  where  the  Congress  is  providing 
perhaps  more  dynamic  leadership.  The 
difference  in  the  question  is  that  we  want 
to  do  it  now  and  they  want  to  continue 
study. 

Obviously  ERDA  is  a  new  agency.  They 
are  stUl  in  the  throes  of  organization  and 
getting  their  programs  together.  It  was 
in  that  kind  of  atmosphere  that  this  com- 
mittee received  testimony.  There  really 
were  no  guidelines  and,  therefore,  we 
had  to  provide  them. 

I  have  most  vigorously  looked  into  the 
objections  of  ERDA  and  I  believe  they 
can  do  a  better  job.  I  believe  we  contem- 
plate the  electric  vehicle  research  and 
development  and  demonstration  being 
done  in  a  quicker  mode  or  a  quicker  time 
frame  than  they  are  dictating.  So  I  think 
the  difference  is  basically  in  how  soon  we 
w£Lnt  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us,  since  we  have  already  appropriated 


large  amoimts  of  money  for  ERDA  in 
the  past,  why  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished on  some  scale  within  the  exist- 
ing appropriations  without  having  to 
mandate  an  additional  authorization  of 
$160  million? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  past  there 
were  only  modest  amounts  of  money  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  this  type 
of  effort.  This  particular  bill  demon- 
strates a  very  ambitious  program  tmd 
recognizes  subsequent  to  our  energy  di- 
lemmas in  the  past  year  the  need  for 
acceleration  of  conservation  pr<^rams. 
Although  in  the  past  we  have  provided 
modest  amoimts  of  money  for  various 
systems  studies  and  development,  it  has 
not  been  until  this  particular  bUl  that 
we  have  tried  to  focus  our  attention  upon 
the  electric  car  as  a  viable  alternative  to 
the  second  car  and  tried  to  bring  this 
into  our  society  at  a  faster  rate  than 
perhaps  what  the  market  forces  would 
dictate  or  would  be  provided  under  the 
old  funding  levels. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  knows  there 
are  before  this  body  and  the  other  body 
a  number  of  legislative  proposals  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  over  all  or 
most  of  the  research,  development,  and 
even  production  in  the  energy  field,  in- 
cluding a  massive  Federal  corporation 
which  would  in  fact  replace  the  private 
economic  sector's  energy  activities.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  principle  the  gen- 
tleman advances  in  this  particular  bUl 
is  the  same  principle  involved  in  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  legislation  I  have 
just  noted.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  argue 
in  favor  of  one  and  against  the  other  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  obviously  would 
reject  that  type  of  effort  if  in  fact  it  is 
ever  made.  I  would  only  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  as  I  in- 
terpret its  purpose  and  the  format  under 
which  it  will  operate,  provides  moneys 
that  would  be  utilized  by  private  in- 
dustry under  the  leadership  of  ERDA. 
ERDA  is  to  develop  the  program,  to  ad- 
minister the  program,  but  under  con- 
tracting arrangements  and  with  guar- 
anteed loans  for  small  businessmen  to 
provide  the  seed  money,  and  industry 
itself  will  provide  the  research  and  de- 
velopment, working  along  with  EUDA. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  add  to  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  certainly 
agree,  the  money  for  ERDA  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  has  been  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated. 

There  is  one  area  we  need  more  em- 
phasis, that  is  this  total  energy  area 
we  are  working  on. 

Second,  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see 
this  thing  federalized,  but  there  are  ob- 
viously certain  areas  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  get  involved  in  and  pro- 
vide the  seed  money;  not  only  this  area, 
but  in  others,  as  in  ocean  thermal  pow- 
er, we  have  to  get  It  started  and  then 
take  it  up  and  go  with  it. 

Third,  when  we  look  at  the  different 
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pieces  of  legislation  we  have,  we  are 
really  not  sure,  we  are  not  jompletely 
sure  this  is  all  going  to  work.  We  can- 
not be  100  percent  sure,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  money  and  tiy,  it  looks 
to  me  that  we  have  a  chaace  for  a 
greater  return  in  this  area,  tills  electric 
car  area,  than  anywhere  els;,  because 
60  percent  of  our  energy  goes  for  gaso- 
line for  automobiles,  which  ^ives  us  a 
pollution  problem. 

I  think  for  the  investmen ;  we  have 
and  the  place  we  are  putting  <  ur  money, 
it  makes  a  lot  more  sense  to  3ut  it  into 
this  thing  than  $2  million  for  someone 
going  around  and  picking  up  papers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975.  There  are 
many  important  challenges  th  it  face  our 
Nation  today.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  a  remarkable  number  of  these  major 
problems  are  directly  or  ind  rectly  re- 
lated to  the  automobile  and  the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

To  a  large  extent  the  recjnt  energy 
crisis  is  the  result  of  the  tremei  idous  daily 
consumption  of  gasoline  b5  automo- 
biles. If  we  could  permanentU  and  sig- 
nificantly reduce  gasoline  coisumption 
there  would  be  no  energy  crisiji.  Further- 
more, I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  implicatior^  of  con- 
tinued reUance  on  Arab  oil  to  power  our 
automobiles.  Dependence  on  f  jreign  na- 
tions for  petroleum  jeopardizes  our  eco- 
nomic health  and  political  ind(  spendence. 
The  continuous  flow  of  dollani  to  petro- 
leum exporters  endangers  thd  standing 
of  the  dollar  and  the  viability  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  systeml  Depend- 
ence on  foreign  petroleum  also  means 
that  control  of  the  level  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic activity  is  no  longer  whplly  in  our 
hands.  America  can  be  thrownonto  chaos 
if  a  foreigner  whimsically  decloes  to  turn 
off  the  flow  of  oil.  [ 

Additionally,  environmentajl  hazards 
are  being  created  by  automobile  use.  Each 
time  a  car  is  operated,  hydrocarbons  and 
other  pollutants  are  admitted  into  the 
atmosphere.  These  contaminants  effect 
the  health  of  wildlife,  natural  vegeta- 
tion, crops,  and  human  beings.  Now  we 
are  discovering  that  pollutlMi  may  be 
permanently  altering  climate  Conditions, 
and  imperiling  life  on  Earthi  The  ac- 
cumulation of  automobile  emissions  is 
particularly  severe  above  our  ufban  areas. 
Noise  and  air  pollution  causfed  by  the 
automobile  Is  partially  responsible  for  the 
decay  of  our  cities.  I 

The  automobile  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  high  quality  of  life  that  Ameri- 
cans now  enjoy.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also 
a  source  of  many  problems  for  our  Na- 
tion. The  legislation  under  consideration 
today  is  a  step  toward  developing  a  ve- 
hicle that  will  not  bum  oil  nor  pollute 
the  envlrorunent  with  fumes  and  noise. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  referriiig  to  the 
electric  car.  J 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  elec- 
tric automobile.  In  fact,  shcirtly  after 
Henry  Ford's  historic  Inventioli  develop- 
ment of  the  electric -powere^l  vehicles 
proceeded  more  rapidly  than  work  on  cars 
propelled  with  the  internal  ctunbustlon 
enfidne.  In  1900  there  were  mclre  electric 


vehicles  than  internal  combustion  cars. 
By  1915,  one  hundred  different  firms  were 
producing  electric  automobiles.  But  the 
power  of  the  combustion  engine  spurred 
massive  research  and  development  ef- 
forts far  outweighing  the  resources  de- 
voted to  electric  car  technology.  By  1930, 
the  internal  combustion  engine  had  com- 
pletely replaced  electric  propulsion  mo- 
tors as  the  dominant  transportation 
mechanism. 

Now,  pollution  from  the  automobile 
Is  a  major  American  problem,  and  petro- 
leum required  to  fuel  combustion  engines 
is  becoming  scarce  and  Increasingly  ex- 
pensive. The  time  to  reinitiate  electric 
vehicle  research  is  now.  H.R.  8800  estab- 
lishes a  program  to  be  administered  by 
ERDA  for  the  research  and  development 
of  electric  vehicle  technology.  The  goals 
of  the  project  are:  First  to  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibility 
of  the  electric  vehicle,  second,  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  electric  vehicle  de- 
sign and  engineering,  and  third,  to  en- 
courage the  substitution  of  electric  and 
electric-type  vehicles  for  many  gasoline 
powered  cars. 

The  bill  requires  that  three  stages  of 
development  and  demonstration  be  un- 
dertaken. First,  several  hundred  vehicles 
of  current  design  will  be  evaluated.  Sec- 
ond, 2,500  with  modified  design  and 
technology  will  be  produced,  and  sub- 
sequently tested.  Third,  and  finally,  5,000 
vehicles  with  improved  and  advanced 
engineering  components  will  be  manu- 
factured, tested,  and  widely  demon- 
strated. This  final  generation  of  electric 
car  will  represent  the  culmination  of 
over  4  years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  bin  anticipates  that  this  ad- 
vanced vehicle  will  be  suitable  for  appli- 
cation in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  in  other 
Federal  agencies. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $160 
million  for  a  5-year  period.  Ten  million 
dollars  Is  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1978,  $60  million 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  I  submit  that  $160  mil- 
lion is  indeed  a  small  simi  when  the 
benefits  from  the  electric  car  program  are 
potentially  so  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
H.R.  8800  Is  a  sound  and  important  meas- 
ure. I  enthusiastically  support  this  leg- 
islation and  I  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
in  urging  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  th£uik  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  presentation  and  his  description  of 
this  bill  and  his  defense  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  just  comment  with  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  the  administration 
has  taken  and  the  impact  on  business, 
that  we  have  no  indication  that  there 


is  any  strong  objection  from  ERDA  or 
EPA.  ERDA's  feeling  was  they  need  a 
little  more  flexibility.  When  they  orig- 
inally testified  on  the  bill,  we  did  extend 
the  program  from  a  3-year  to  a  5-year 
program  to  give  them  this  flexibiUty. 

With  regard  to  Industry  and  their  par- 
ticipation, I  have  never  seen  representa- 
tives of  any  industry  testify  with  such 
united  support  for  this  legislation.  We 
had  representatives  of  all  phases  of  the 
industry  that  is  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  electric  vehicles,  which  are 
basically  small  business  people,  battery 
suppliers  and  other  component  suppliers, 
and  even  the  big  four  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry, we  foimd  no  objection  and,  in 
fact,  strong  support  for  this  legislation, 
because  it  does  pose  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  struggling  embryonic  industry  on 
its  feet  so  it  can  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  contribution  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  in  framing  this  legislation  to  aid 
this  concept,  I  think,  has  been  very  well 
done  and  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribution 
to  this  colloquy. 

I  would  only  say  that  I  have  admired 
the  knowledge  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
has  on  this  particular  subject.  The  gen- 
tleman has  obviously  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  leadership  in  providing  and  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  the  electric  ve- 
hicle. I  think  the  leadership  that  is  pro- 
vided here  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  his  leadership  and  his 
very  constructive  contribution  to  this 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  that 
almost  aJl  the  work  in  the  development 
of  electric  vehicles  has  been  done  by  en- 
trepreneurial pioneers,  small  imdercapl- 
talized  companies,  people  who  saw  a  pos- 
sibility and  put  a  great  deal  of  their  own 
money  behind  it.  They  are  not  in  the 
position  to  go  to  the  next  phase  and  take 
the  particular  development  they  have 
from  a  one-vehicle  demonstration  situa- 
tion to  the  point  where  they  can  put  it 
on  the  market.  They  say  unanimously  if 
we  could  give  them  a  little  help  in  their 
research,  then  they  could  be  in  a  position 
to  go  in  the  market  with  their  product. 

I  think  this  is  a  private  enterprise  pro- 
gram, not  a  Government  program,  if  we 
will  assist  the  small  businessman  to  go 
ahead  and  do  an  important  job. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  I  think  he 
makes  a  very  good  point  that  of  some 
20  vehicles  that  were  parked  around  the 
mall,  a  good  majority  of  them  were  all 
built  in  someone's  backyard  or  garage 
or  by  small  business.  So,  I  think  this 
money  wUl  provide  the  additional  incen- 
tive for  these  types  of  people  to  continue 
the  development. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  aa 
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one  who  has  supported  the  development 
of  alternative  energy  sources,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  conservation  tech- 
nology, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8800,  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is,  "to 
demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibility 
of  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  for  urban 
individual  and  business  use,  and  to  en- 
courage research  and  development  in 
new  technologies  for  electric  and  hybrid 
vehicles  with  wider  application,  in  order 
to  promote  long-range  conservation  of 
liquid  fuel  and  reduce  environment  pol- 
lution." In  my  judgment,  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  vehicles  is  e.ssential  to 
satisfying  future  transportation  needs 
without  increasing  use  of  liquid  fuel. 

As  a  Member  who  represents  a  Los 
Angeles  vicinity  Congressional  District — 
the  26th — I  was  interested  in  the  infor- 
mation on  page  19  of  the  House  report 
regarding  EPA's  report  on  the  "Impact 
of  Future  Use  of  Electric  Cars  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Region."  Reference  is  made  to 
the  fact  that  improvements  in  air  qual- 
ity because  of  the  use  of  electric  cars 
would  be  minimal  since  automobile  emis- 
sions in  the  Los  nAgeles  region  have  been 
drastically  reduced.  I  believe  that  the 
credit  for  this  improvement  should  cer- 
tainly go  to  the  fine  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board  which  for  several  years  was  headed 
by  Dr.  A.  Haagen-Smit. 

I  do  have  reservations  about  the  total 
authorization  of  $160  million  for  the  5- 
year  period  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
I  feel  that  the  number  of  the  demonstra- 
tion vehicles  being  purchased — which  in- 
cludes a  5.000  vehicle  third  purchase — 
Is  excessive.  In  addition,  I  feel  that  Con- 
gress should  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
loan  guarantee  programs  in  legislation, 
and  in  my  opinion,  we  should  be  very 
careful  with  the  loan  guarantee  approach 
In  any  legislation.  However,  in  general, 

1  support  the  goals  of  H.R.  8800  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
electric  vehicle  bill.  This  legislation  comes 
after  intensive  hearings  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  on  the 
subject  of  electric  car  technology,  re- 
search, and  development.  Testimony 
from  over  50  witnesses  was  reviewed  and 
considered  prior  to  the  Introduction  of 
H.R.  8800.  The  thorough  work  of  the 
committee  has  resulted  in  a  fine  legis- 
lative proposal  that  is  worthy  of  prompt 
passage. 

The  bill  is  Intended  to  give  new  impe- 
tus to  the  evaluation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  electric  vehicles.  As  section 

2  of  the  legislation  emphasizes,  the  rea- 
sons for  promoting  the  advancement  of 
electric  car  technology  are  many.  First, 
short  and  predictable  urban  travel  pat- 
terns are  suited  to  electric  car  capabili- 
ties. In  congested  traffic,  electric  vehicles, 
which  use  no  energy  when  stationary, 
conserve  fuel  currently  wasted  by  con- 
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ventlonal  automobiles.  Second,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  found  that 
"in  terms  of  total  national  air  pollution, 
the  automobile  is  the  greatest  single  con- 
tributor, by  weight."  Internal  combus- 
tion engine  vehicles  are  also  a  major 
source  of  noise  pollution.  In  contrast  to 
the  conventional  automobile,  electric 
vehicles  are  quiet  and  do  not  emit  any 
significant  pollutants.  Third,  the  re- 
charging schedule  of  electric  cars  pro- 
motes efficient  use  of  utilities  by  load- 
ing plants  in  off-peak  hours.  F\u*ther- 
more,  electric  cars  do  not  burn  precious 
petroleum,  and  as  we  are  all  aware,  the 
scarcity  and  costliness  of  oil  is  strain- 
ing om-  economic  structure.  In  sum,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  development  of 
the  electric  car  is  in  the  best  short-  and 
long-term  interests  of  om-  Nation. 

The  bill  provides  that  research  devel- 
opment efforts  be  conducted  on  energy 
storage  technology.  Currently  battery 
limitations  are  the  most  significant  fac- 
tor impeding  widespread  electric  vehicle 
employment.  If  a  long-range  battery  or 
fuel  cell  could  be  developed,  then  the 
electric  vehicle  would  have  nearly  all  the 
capabilities  of  the  conventional  automo- 
bile, and  it  would  operate  without  the 
disagreeable  byproducts  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  The  bill  also  requires 
that  research  and  development  on  vehicle 
design  be  undertaken.  Specifically,  re- 
search and  evaluation  of  energy  conser- 
vation processes,  vehicle  control  systems, 
and  overall  design  for  maximiun  effi- 
ciency, ease  of  repairs,  and  replaceability 
of  parts  wUl  be  conducted. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
this  legislation  is  the  ERDA  demonstra- 
tion program  that  is  established  by  sec- 
tion 7.  The  project  guideUnes  direct  that 
5,000  electric  vehicles  of  advanced  design 
be  produced  within  5  years.  These  urban 
passenger  commercial  vehicles  will  come 
after  previous  electric  car  models  have 
been  produced,  tested,  and  evaluated. 
Performance  standards  and  criteria  will 
be  established  in  order  to  guide  the  re- 
search and  development  effort  toward 
practical  ends.  Additionally,  the  stand- 
ards will  be  useful  in  the  future  as  elec- 
tric vehicles  become  more  widely  used. 
The  project  requires  that  the  cars  be 
demonstrated  in  all  areas  of  the  country 
in  order  to  test  the  vehicles  under  many 
different  conditions,  and  to  increase  pub- 
lic awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
electric  automobile. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  became  aware  that  without 
special  assistance  small  business  might 
be  excluded  from  participation  In  the 
ERDA  demonstration  program.  Large 
capital  requirements  and  formidable 
startup  problems  may  impede  small  busi- 
ness from  competing  for  ERDA  contracts. 
In  order  to  promote  the  participation  of 
small  business,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
portion  of  funds  be  reserved  for  distribu- 
tion to  small  firms  involved  in  electric 
vehicle  research  and  development.  The 
bill  also  Instructs  ERDA  to  write  con- 
tracts for  research  and  development  that 
provide  for  the  special  needs  of  small 
business.  Finally,  the  bill  provides  that 


funds  be  available  so  individual  firms  will 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  project  re- 
gardless of  their  capital  resources.  Addi- 
tionally, planning  grants  will  be  suppUed 
to  firms  requiring  assistance  in  contract 
submissions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  previous  Con- 
gresses have  deliberated  over  legislation 
dealing  with  electric  vehicle  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  these  earlier  legisla- 
tive initiatives  have  been  found  lacking. 
The  measure  before  us  is  timely  and  well 
considered.  For  the  good  of  our  Nation 
I  believe  that  the  time  to  begin  develop*- 
ing  the  electric  car  is  now.  Therefore,  I 
enthusiastically  support  H.R.  8800,  and  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
itji  passage. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  . 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  in  supporting  the  elec- 
tric car  bill.  This  legislation  articulates 
the  firm  commitment  of  the  Congress  to 
develop  an  alternative  transportation  de- 
vice. H.R.  8800  establishes  a  demonstra- 
tion program  for  electric  vehicles,  and 
authorizes  $160  million  for  support  of  the 
project. 

In  the  1950's  and  1960's,  the  national 
love  affair  with  the  automobile  blos- 
somed, and  the  car  became  an  integral 
part  of  American  life.  But  by  the  mid- 
1960's  the  man  on  the  street  began  to 
realize  he  was  being  smothered  by  the 
gases  and  wastes  emitted  from  his  be- 
loved automobile.  In  1966,  the  Commerce 
Department  found  that  the  automobile 
was  responsible  for  60  percent  of  all  man- 
made,  gaseous  air  polutants  plus  86  mil- 
lion tons  of  particulate  emissions  per 
year.  New  awareness  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  automobile  use  initiated  the 
search  for  an  alternative  vehicle. 

More  recently,  we  have  confronted  a 
new.  critical  problem  that  has  provided 
strong  Impetus  for  developing  a  substi- 
tute for  the  conventional  automobile. 
With  the  advent  of  the  energy  crisis, 
the  production  and  employment  of  a  non- 
polluting,  nonoil  burning  vehicle  has  be- 
come crucial  to  maintaining  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Growing  dependence  on 
foreign  petroleum,  the  cost  of  petrofuel 
and  the  global  scarcity  of  oil  are  Issues  of 
far-reaching  significance  that  affect  our 
economic  prosperity  and  national  secu- 
rity. If  we  can  develop  a  new  type  of  ve- 
hicle that  bums  little  or  no  oil,  we  can 
end  our  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  energy.  Insure  the  continued  growth 
of  our  economy  and  maintain  the  quality 
of  life  we  now  enjoy. 

I  am  convinced  that  electric  propul- 
sion vehicles  can  serve  as  an  alternative 
to  the  coventional  automobile.  I  en- 
thusiastically welcome  this  opportunity 
to  support  H.R.  8800  whose  purpose  is: 
First,  to  encourage  research  and  devel- 
opment of  electric  car  technology,  and 
second,  to  demonstrate  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  the  electric  vehicle  for 
business,  public  and  Individual  use.  The 
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bill  provides  for  a  $160  mUJ  Ion,  5-year 
program. 

Three     major     demonstn  tions     are 
planned;  they  will  corresponl  with  im- 
provements in  energy  storage,   vehicle 
design     and    mechanical     components. 
First,  a  few  hundred  vehicles  using  im- 
proved lead-acid  batteries  and  an  opti- 
mized drive  train  will  be  prod  jced.  Con- 
tracts for  this  stage  are  to   De  written 
within  1  year  of  the  date  of  i  enactment. 
Second,    approximately    2,50)    vehicles 
using  improved  transmission  and  drive 
train  components  plus  a  nicl:el-zinc  or 
nickel-iron   battery  will   be    generated. 
These  vehicles  are   to  have   a   driving 
range  of  100  miles,  and  the  contracts 
are  to  be  completed  within     5  months 
after  enactment   of   H.R.   88)0.   Third 
and  finally,  5,000  vehicles  witl  a  driving 
range  of  about  200  miles  that  itUize  ad- 
vance   design,    components,    nnd    engi- 
neering will  be  demonstrated.  Contracts 
for  this  stage  are  to  be  conpleted  42 
months  after  enactment. 

At  each  development  phase,  perform- 
ance   standards    and    criteria    will    be 
drawn  up  by  ERDA.  In  the  f ut  are.  these 
standards  will  provide  the  guic  elines  for 
commercial  manufacture  of  electric  ve- 
hicles. The  vehicles  of  all  thiee  stages 
are  to  be  pubUcally  demonstrated  and 
tested  in  different  areas  of  the  country 
This  will  serve  not  only  to  evalt  ate  tech- 
nical  performance  and   identify  prob- 
lems, but  it  win  also  acquaint  t  le  public 
with  electric  car  technology.  ':he  con- 
sumer awareness  produced  by    he  dem- 
onstration program  will  highlight  im- 
portant social  and  technologic  il  Issues 
plus  help  define  existing  consumer  pref- 
erences and  reservations. 

The  bill  provides  that  smaU  business 
will  be  able  to  participate  In  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  effoit.  With- 
in the  constraints  of  sound  management 
practices,  ERDA  is  instructed  to  design 
contract  terms  and  schedules  Jiat  ac- 
commodate the  special  needs  )f  small 
business.  The  bill  also  requires  that  a 
reasonable  portion  of  program  :  unds  be 
allocated  to  small  business  concerns 
currenUy  involved  in  develoj^ng  ad- 
vanced electric  vehicle  components  and 
design.  I 

The  Administrator  of  ERDA  is  author- 
ized to  guarantee  loans  made  to(  electric 
vehicle  manufacturers.  This  lofan  pro- 
gram will  permit  small  business  to  have 
access  to  the  capital  needed  for  partici- 
pation m  the  demonstration  urogram 
Finally,  ERDA  is  instructed  to  make 
planning  grants  available  to  small  firms 
that  require  assistance  in  developing 
submitting  and  entering  into  i.rograni 
contracts. 

There  is  probably  no  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  come  before  the  Coiimittee 
hLf^'.ii"^  ^""^  Technology  that  might 
have  beneficial,  long  range  effec  3  quite 
05  much  as  this  piece  of  legislation.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  some  42  percent  of  the 
petroleum  that  we  consume  annually 
in  this  country  is  burned  in  automobile 
engines.  If  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on 
our  consumption  of  petroleum  i,nd  be- 
come self-sufficient,  it  is  absolute  y  basic 
to  our  philosophy  that  we  cut  bad  on  the 
consumption  of  gasoline  on  the  hli  ;hways 
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The  electric  car  bill  will  move  us  in 
that  direction.  Even  though  we  will  be 
consuming  electrical  energy  converted 
from  other  energy  sources,  we  will  be 
cutting  back  on  petroleum  consumption. 

With  increasing  petroleum  prices,  with 
an  uncertain  supply,  with  the  problems 
of  the  balance  of  trade  and  balance  of 
payments,  with  the  uncertain  political 
stabUity  in  the  Middle  East  and  other 
areas  from  which  we  must  obtain  our 
petroleum.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  turn  away  from  consumption  of 
petroleum,  and  this  bill  provides  for 
that. 

The  average  American -manufactured 
automobUe  may  get  10  to  15  mUes  per 
gallon,  but  the  energy  efficiency  compari- 
son if  we  compare  energy  consumed  in 
electric  vehicles  with  that  consumed  by 
cars  powered  by  conventional  internal 
combustion  engines,  is  equivalent  to  some 
50  to  60  miles  per  gallon.  It  could  be 
considerably  more  with  improvements  in 
electrical  storage  capacity.  But  this  pres- 
ent comparison  is  very  significant 

Another  byproduct  of  this  legislation  is 
that  electric  cars  are,  for  all  purposes 
pollution  free.  When  we  consider  the 
quahty  of  the  atmosphere  in  American 
cities  such  as  in  this  city  and  when  we 
consider  the  traffic  problems  associated 
with  long,  heavy  automobiles  that  are 
fii  ♦If^l^^u'^  ''"y  efficiently,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  manufacture,  development 
sale,  and  use  of  small  electric  vehicles  is' 
very  practical. 

I  feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  we 
make  this  initial  expenditure,  and  al- 
though $160  million  is  significant,  it  is  a 
very,  very  small  investment  when  we  con- 
sider the  $41/2  to  $5  billion  deficit  that  we 
may  mcur  due  to  imports  of  petroleum  or 
the  effects  of  a  23  cent  per  gallon  gasoline 

StnSeum^.'  ^"  '""'^  "^''^  °"  "^^^'"^ 
The  benefits,  compared  with  this  rela- 
r^ ,  ^u^,'°°^  expense,  of  this  electric  ve- 
hicle bill  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
I  would  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation and  show  the  American  people  and 

wmin^'".*"".^"*^  '^^*  ^^  Congress  is 
wiUing  to  do  something  to  conserve 
energy  by  turning  away  from  unneces- 
sary consumption  of  petroleum  on  the 
highways. 

Cl^f;mJJ?^  .^'  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

fro^^pSvaia^^''^*"^^^'^"^-- 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
egislation.  I  think  It  represents  a  very 
important  step  In  the  electric  car  Indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  $40  million  for  re- 
search and  development  of  electric 
y^*^i^'  ^  ^^^'^  ^^  conviction  on  the  line 
that  this  method  of  transportation  has  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  our  future  economic 
progress. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  follow  suit  In 
this  vote  of  confidence  and  conviction 
for  a  job-producing  industry  that  is 
struggling  to  help  the  Nation  meet  the 
requirements  of  energy  Independence. 

Great  strides.   Mr.   Chairman,   have 
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been  made  recently  in  the  use  of  elee 
trie  vehicles.  The  Post  Office  DeparU 
ment,  for  one,  has  a  highly  successful 
program  underway,  and  has  found 
operating  costs  have  been  less  than  $400 
a  year  for  its  postal  vehicles,  which  are 
nonpolluting,  quiet  and  dependable 

Comparatively,  what  we  are  asking  for 
today  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  we 
will  be  spending  in  the  years  ahead  if 
we  are  going  to  do  for  this  Nation  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  energy  progress 

The  economies  in  equipping  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  with  sufficient 
electric  vehicles  will,  I  am  convinced  far 
out  distance  hi  savings  what  we  are 
askhig  for  today.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  take  this  time  in  order  to  hiquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  also  the  genUeman  from 
Cahfomia  (Mr.  Goldwater)   about  the 
type  of  hearings  they  held  in  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  concerning 
the  priorities  for  research  spending  My 
concern  is  whether  we  are  going  to  use 
this  money  where  I  feel  it  should  be  used 
and  that  is  on  the  battery  or  storage  tech-^ 
nology.  I  think  that  most  of  the  people 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology would  be  aware  that  today  we  do 
have  DC  motors  that  have  been  devel- 
oped over  the  years,  a  series,  a  shunt  and 
a  compound  type  motor,  where  we  do 
away  with  the  commutators,  because  of 
solid  state  switching.  We  do  not  need  to 
spend  great  amounts  of  dollars  on  that 
type  of  research.  We  do  need  research  on 
the  storage  facUity,  such  as  the  electric 
battery. 

We  are  still  using  the  lead  acid  battery 
that  Thomas  Edison  developed.  We  have 
not  gone  very  far.  My  question  is:  Is 
there  any  proof  that  the  funds  in  this 
bill  will  be  used  for  storage  technology? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  M  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  am  sure  this  is  where  the 
major  emphasis  is  going  to  be  in  re- 
search and  development.  There  are  ve- 
hicles on  the  highway  today,  for  in- 
stance, the  Honda  vehicle  made  hi  Japan. 
They  are  using  all  sorts  of  computerized 
systems  for  not  only  the  Ignition  system 
but  also  for  controls,  for  feedback  sys- 
tems, and  they  have  an  electric  car,  the 
combined  computerized  feedback  sys- 
tem, that  will  operate  efficiently. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows  there 
is  a  design  built  from  the  ground  up 
and  is  ready  to  go  in  mass  production. 
We  are  moving  forward,  in  other  words, 
very,  very  rapidly  in  these  areas  of  re- 
search and  development  that  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  find,  when  ERDA  sets  out 
the  criteria  they  are  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  technologies  that  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  that  already  exist, 
and  this  means  the  heavy  portion  of  the 
emphasis  is  going  to  be  on  developing 
more  efficient  batteries. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  completely 
correct,  and  I  think  this  is  where  the 
emphasis  is  going  to  fall. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  But  there  is  no 
guarantee  we  would  be  using  the  re- 
search dollars  for  the  storage  technology? 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
^  yield  further,  I  think  there  is  both 
to  the  general  authorization  bill  and  in 
this  bill  a  specific  requirement  for  re- 
search and  development  on  battery 
technology. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  urge  a  note  of  caution. 
The  peaceful  way  with  which  this  bill 
has  been  developed  and  discussed  is  most 
impressive,  and  I  would  seek  to  continue 
to  that  vein  but  with  some  rather  strong 
feelings  to  be  expressed  about  It. 

Certainly  there  is  industry  support  for 
this  bill.  Why  should  there  not  be? 

It  is  a  subsidy.  It  is  a  very  selective 
subsidy  to  an  industry  that  already  ex- 
ists. This  is  not  a  new  industry;  the  tech- 
nology is  there.  Our  Nation  knows  and 
has  known  for  a  good  long  time  how  to 
produce  electric  vehicles  within  a  limited 
range  of  capability. 

The  battery  research  effort  is  certain- 
ly something  that  may  need  Federal  sup- 
port, and  that  properly  belongs  within 
the  scope  and  the  function  of  ERDA. 
But  the  marketing  and  sales  promotion 
effort  that  is  the  large  part  of  this  bill 
to  its  thrust  is  not  an  ERDA  function  at 
all.  If  it  belongs  anyplace  in  the  Federal 
Government  at  all,  maybe  it  belongs  in 
HEW.  That  agency  promotes  programs 
such  as  welfare  and  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation, and  so  on,  that  have  their  effect 
on  the  development  of  those  fields  in 
ways  that  we  can  Judge  for  ourselves. 

But  this  is  a  sales  pomotion  bill;  it  is 
not  a  research  and  development  bill  at 
all,  considering  the  scope  of  It.  It  is 
just  the  battery  research  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that  would 
be  just  great  for  Great  Britain.  With 
their  short  distances  and  fiat  land  and 
with  their  socialistic  state,  it  would  be 
just  great  for  Great  Britain,  but  it  does 
not  belong  here. 

We  see  so  many  good  things  start  out, 
things  that  are  good  in  principle  and 
sound  great.  We  see  these  things  start 
out  on  a  small  scale  and  start  out  sim- 
ply, and  then  they  are  added  to  by  this 
body,  and  by  the  other  body,  and  they  in 
time  become  large  and  complex.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  Is  one  of  those  pro- 
grams of  that  nature.  This  is  one  of  those 
things  we  will  see  grow. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  . 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  that  handled  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  an 
Identical  bill,  H.R.  9181. 1  rise  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  H.R.  8800.  This  Con- 
fess must  beghi  to  take  the  lead  hi  ef- 
forts to  cut  reliance  on  imported  petro- 
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leum,  and  this  legislation  represents  a 
significant  step  In  that  direction. 

Today,  fully  30  percent  of  the  petro- 
leum we  use  In  this  country  goes  to  run 
our  automobiles.  And  despite  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline, 
it  does  not  appear  that  we  are  cutting 
down  on  the  use  of  the  automobile. 
Therefore,  we  must  not  imderestimate 
the  importance  of  replacing  gasoline  as 
a  power  source  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  promotion  of  electrical  energy 
to  fuel  our  vehicles,  where  the  electricity 
is  produced  from  coal  or  nuclear  energy, 
we  cut  the  flow  of  petrodollars  and  pro- 
vide for  the  future  existence  of  personal 
transportation. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  savings 
in  petroleum — the  eventual  savings  of 
1  million  barrels  per  day  Is  not  far- 
fetched— we  can  reduce  urban  noise  and 
air  pollution  by  using  a  few  localized 
electrical  generating  points  to  monitor 
emissions. 

What  is  most  significant  is  that  the 
use  of  electric-powered  vehicles  is  no 
dream.  There  is  an  existing  electric 
vehicle  industry  in  this  coimtry.  capable 
of  producing  usable  cars,  and  further 
technical  improvements,  which  can  be 
hastened  by  Federal  support,  are  highly 
probable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  quick  and 
simple  solutions  to  our  energy  problems. 
However,  the  use  of  electric  vehicles  Is 
one  of  the  most  practical  alternatives  to 
a  petroleum-powered  economy,  and  we 
should  waste  no  time  in  promoting  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

I  take  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  as 
to  associate  myself  with  the  fine  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mi-.  Kind- 
ness) ,  who  I  think  has  put  this  matter 
in  better  perspective.  It  is  an  outright 
subsidy  to  an  enterprise  already  In  op- 
eration. 

I  do  not  object  very  much  to  the  debate 
that  has  gone  on,  other  than  to  one  im- 
portant aspect  of  it.  This  is  not  private 
or  free  enterprise  at  work.  It  Is  central 
planning.  The  bill  no  doubt  is  going  to 
pass,  but  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kindness)  has  pointed  out.  we 
ought  to  look  at  more  than  the  Immedi- 
ate aspects  of  this  bill  but  to  the  long- 
run  implications  of  this  subsidy  and  to 
what  is  happening  in  our  coimtry  and  hi 
Great  Britain  as  government  controls 
more  and  more  of  the  economy. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  great 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Goldwater).  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK) .  However,  what  I  object  to  is 
having  this  bill  pass  under  the  rhetoric 
of  private  enterprise.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  free  enterprise  and  we  ought 
not  mislead  people. 

Colncldentaly.  this  Is  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Invention  of  the  steam 
engine  by  James  Watt,  which  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  savings  and  Investment 


capital  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew Boulton.  I  think  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  under  that  system  of 
competitive  free  enterprise;  that  Is, 
"capitalism" — has  done  more  for  more 
people  than  all  the  Government  subsi- 
dies ever  devised  by  all  the  politicians 
either  here  or  in  England. 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  recapture 
the  "incentive  system"  free  enterprise, 
if  we  really  want  to  solve  the  "energy 
crisis." 

The  only  real  crisis  is  political  and 
governmental  interference  with  this  re- 
markable free  market  economy. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Elec- 
tric Vehicle  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975,  for  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  is  an  important  part  of 
our  program  to  move  our  energj'  economy 
from  one  based  on  petroleum  to  one 
founded  on  coal,  nuclear,  and  solar  en- 
ergy— all  of  which  can  be  used  to  gener- 
ate electricity. 

Currently,  only  about  25  percent  of  our 
energy  consumption  is  used  in  the  trans- 
portation sector,  but  over  40  percent  of 
our  petroleum  consumption  is  in  internal 
combustion  engines.  We  must  begin  in 
earnest  to  explore  the  alternatives  to  the 
gasoline-powered  vehicle,  and  this  bill  Is 
Intended  to  begin  programs  which  will 
both  develop  an  alternative  and  make  the 
American  people  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  did  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
Into  the  status  of  the  electric  vehicle 
technology.  It  used  the  testimony  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  In  an  attempt  to  write  a 
bill  Incorporating  that  evidence.  The  bill 
reported  by  the  full  committee  sets  forth 
an  aggressive  but  sensible  program. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
produced  by  the  hearings  held  by  the 
committee  in  considering  this  bill  was 
that  the  current  state  of  the  electric  ve- 
hicle art  is  adequate  for  meeting  the 
needs  for  second  and  third  cars  in  this 
country.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  50  percent  of  the  trips  in  the  United 
States  are  less  than  5  miles,  and  the 
driving  range  of  existing  electric  vehicles 
varies  from  30  to  70  miles  with  speeds 
up  to  about  50  miles  per  hour. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  for  certain 
applications,  such  as  multistop,  urban 
and  rural  delivery  vehicles  and  farm 
vehicles,  a  considerable  energy  and  cost 
saving  may  come  about  through  the  use 
of  electric  vehicles. 

A  number  of  witnesses  felt  that  battery 
research  was  needed  Including  research 
on  exotic  batteries.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
focus  on  battery  research,  and  carefully 
follow  and  analyze  research  on  batteries 
under  way  in  other  coimtries.  The  com- 
mittee recognized  the  importance  of  bat- 
tery R.  &  D.  and  provided  sufficient  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Issue  of  hybrid  vehicles  was  dis- 
cussed by  a  number  of  hearing  witnesses. 
It  was  felt  that  the  hybrid  vehicle  has 
advantages  that  should  be  studied.  For 
example,  its  use  in  larger  vehicles  such 
as  buses  in  which.  In  city  applications,  it 
could  operate  as  a  trolley  bus — a  dual 
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vehicles 
of  num- 
or  more 


pointed 
dates  of 
smaller 


mode  vehicle.  We  have  include  I  hybrid 
as  well  as  electric  vehicles  in  t|ie  scope 
of  the  bill 

On  the  issue  of  demonstraticii,  there 
was  general  agreement  among  a 
of  the  witnesses  that  the  demonstration 
period  was  too  short.  The  cobimlttee 
lengthened  the  time  span  for  i  he  pro- 
curement and  evaluation  progrz  ms  to  a 
total  of  5  years  based  on  this  testimony. 

The  issue  of  the  number  of 
to  be  produced  brought  a  range 
bers  from  about  350  bo  20,000 
vehicles.  The  need  for  flexibility  in  the 
size  of  the  demonstration  fleet  vas  also 
discussed  from  the  point  of  viefv  of  its 
effect  on  small  business.  It  was 
out  that  staggering  the  delivery 
a  large  number  of  vehicles  into 
quantities  would  be  helpful  to  smbll  busi 
ness  as  far  as  reducing  the  airount  of 
necessary  tooling.  The  demonstration 
program  was  carefuUy  drafted  iith  the 
problems  of  small  business  coniems  in 
mind.  1 

The  need  for  supporting  small  pusiness 
was  discussed  by  a  number  of  witnesses. 
Suggestions  for  assisting  small  business 
concerns  included  giving  preaerential 
treatment  to  small  businesses  tnat  have 
been  doing  research  and  development 
work  using  their  own  funds  toi  defray 
expenses.  Other  suggestions  included  a 
provision  for  a  loan  guarantee  program, 
some  type  of  subsidy,  reserving  sopie  por 
tion  of  the  fimds  for  other  tha 
automobile  companies,  and  so 
The  provision  for  a  loan  guara: 
gram  was  discussed  by  several 
who  felt  that  such  guarantee 
would  assist  small  companies, 
ness  suggested  a  loan  guarantee  i^rogram 
similar  to  that  in  the  Geotherm^  Ener- 
gy Research,  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974.  Another  witness 
pointed  out  loan  guarantees  similar  to 
FHA  or  other  Government  loan  pi  ograms 
would  make  it  attractive  for  len(  ling  in- 
stitutions to  put  up  the  money.  T  he  loan 
guarantee  provision  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  important  testimc  ny. 

In  summary,  I  feel  the  comml  ;tee  did 
a  conscientious  job  in  preparing  Jie  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  :  n  favor 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.   PICKLE.   Mr.   Chairman    I   am 


proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 


support 


of  the  effort  envisioned  in  this  leg:  slation, 
and  I  hope  we  will  soon  see  a  strong 
breakthrough  here  into  our  established 
transportation  modes.  I  cosponsored  this 
bill  when  it  was  first  introduced  I  sup- 
port it  now.  And  I  intend  to  con  inue  to 
support  it  by  urging  its  speedy  imple- 
mentation. 

While  so  many  of  the  answeri  to  our 
energy  problems  seem  so  elusive  or  so 
far  down  the  line,  this  is  a  gas  imd  en- 
ergy saving  idea  truly  for  the  nea  r-term. 
If  we  have  8,000  electric  vehicles  on  our 
streets  within  5  years  imder  this  legis- 
lation, I  think  the  program  standi  a  good 
chance  of  carrying  on  from  therfe  on  its 
own. 

This  is  a  good  chance  for  Gov^Timent 
to  get  in,  give  a  boost  where  it  is  peeded, 
and  then  get  out. 

As  we  have  heard  so  often  in  illation 


to  this  bill,  very,  very  many  of  our  auto 
or  commercial  vehicle  trips  last  only  5 
miles  or  less.  That  is  where  the  conven- 
tional auto  is  most  inefficient.  This  is 
where  the  electric  car  could  step  In  and 
increase  our  energy  efficiency. 

And  it  is  seldom  a  good  thing  comes 
with  so  many  boniises,  for,  wliile  saving 
energy,  the  electric  vehicle  simultane- 
ously will  reduce  noise  and  air  pollution. 
Electric  buses  and  small  electric  cars  will 
be  a  boon  for  the  errand -running  Texan 
and  for  commuter  clogged  cities  as  well. 
Experts  agree  that  travel  in  a  mode  con- 
trolled by  individual  choice  and  sched- 
ule will  remain  the  major  form  of  trans- 
portation in  this  country  for  some  time. 
The  problem  is  matching  our  energy  re- 
sources to  such  travel.  Electric  cars  are 
a  good  answer,  and  I  urge  again  speedy 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  8800,  I  am  pleased  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  this  bill. 
The  Electric  Vehicle  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975  is 
intended  to  accelerate  the  state-of-the- 
art  in  electric  vehicle  technology  and  to 
make  the  American  people  aware  of  the 
capabilities  of  electric  vehicles  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  personal  transporta- 
tion in  lu-ban  areas. 

If  economic,  social,  and  technical  fac- 
tors had  remainded  unchanged,  the  gas- 
oline engine  would  probably  have  re- 
mained unchallenged  far  into  the  future. 
However,  the  moimting  pressures  to  con- 
serve petroleimi  and  to  reduce  pollution 
from  vehicle  emissions  are  forcing  a 
trend  toward  smaller  vehicles  for  short 
urban  commutes.  Alternate  automotive 
propulsion  systems  must  now  be  com- 
pletely reevaluated,  and  of  all  the  alter- 
natives, electric  vehicles  look  very  prom- 
ising. 

As  has  been  already  discussed,  this  bill 
provides  for  research  and  development 
programs  to  improve  the  existing  electric 
vehicles  technology.  Batteries  are  a  pri- 
mary area  in  which  the  experts  agree 
that  major  progress  can  be  made  In  a 
short  period  of  time.  Dr.  Edward  David 
of  Gould,  Inc.,  testified  that  a  new  lighter 
weight  nickel-zinc  battery  could  be  de- 
veloped at  economically  competitive 
prices  within  2  years  if  a  vigorous  devel- 
opment program  was  initiated  today. 
Other  experts  also  feel  that  commercially 
feasible,  higlily  superior  replacements 
for  the  lead-acid  battery  can  be  devel- 
oped within  the  time  period  of  the  5- 
year  program  established  by  this  bill. 

However,  we  are  faced  with  a  sort  of 
"chicken-and-the-egg"  proposition.  Be- 
fore substantial  private  funding  is  in- 
vested to  achieve  major  progress  in  bat- 
teries or  other  technical  areas,  there 
must  be  a  sufficient  market  for  the  prod- 
uct. This  is  a  primary  justification  for 
the  Federal  participation  in  electric  ve- 
hicle research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration. Through  the  R.  &  D.  programs 
we  promote  the  solution  of  the  remain- 
ing technical  problems  which  are  cur- 
rently preventing  wider  acceptance  of 
electric  vehicles. 

With  the  demonstration  program  we 
help  remove  the  social  and  economic 


barriers  by  stimulating  the  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  electric  vehicles 
Both  provisions  of  the  bill  will  undoubt- 
edly also  encourage  the  Investment  of 
private  capital  for  further  R.  &  d.  on 
electric  vehicle  technology  and  for  the 
production  of  electric  vehicles  as  well. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  will 
be  considerable  prospect  for  technology 
transfer  from  the  electric  vehicles  pro- 
gram to  other  aspects  of  our  lives.  Per 
instance,  better  batteries  in  terms  of  en- 
ergy storage  capacity  will  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  storing  electricity  generated 
from  solar  energy  sources  such  as  wind 
generators  and  solar  cells. 

I  find  the  prospects  for  success  in  this 
5 -year  program  very  stimulating.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. We  have  an  opportunity  here 
today  to  take  an  important  stride  toward 
a  better  lifestyle  for  the  American  people. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  join  my  committee  col- 
leagues in  urging  passage  of  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975,  as  well  aa 
emphasizing  one  or  two  special  points  at 
this  time. 

One  of  the  less  obvious  needs  this  leg- 
islation deals  with  is  the  difficulty  our 
society  seems  to  have  In  translating  our 
vast  technological  potential  into  meas- 
ures which  improve  our  lives.  Once  we 
have  set  up  a  pattern  of  doing  things, 
there  seems  often  to  be  overwhelming 
barriers  against  improvement,  even 
though  opportunities  are  obvious.  As  In 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Act  of 
1974,  we  are  trying  here  to  break  through 
these  barriers  by  providing  incentives 
and  Federal  leadership  aimed  at  getting 
a  ready  technology  Into  production  and 
use. 

In  the  case  of  ground  propulsion,  the 
barriers  against  innovation  are  more 
than  just  the  forces  of  habit,  however. 
Any  new  product  in  the  field  must  com- 
pete against  one  of  the  most  highly 
capitalized,  and  most  well-organized  in- 
dustrial marketing  systems  in  the 
world — that  composed  of  the  large  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  auto  manufac- 
turers. The  American  auto  Industry  is  an 
institution  of  itself,  partly  built  by  pre- 
vious Federal  action  In  the  form  of  road 
design,  oil  price  patterns,  and  hosts  of 
other  policies  with  demographic  side 
effects.  To  bring  a  new  technology  into 
use  at  a  reasonable  pace  in  ground  pro- 
pulsion requires,  I  feel,  a  Federal  Incen- 
tive program  designed  to  help  the  new 
Industry  over  some  of  the  built-up  insti- 
tutional barriers  against  change.  The 
kind  of  Federal  action  we  propose  today 
is  relatively  small  compared  to  all  the 
actions  we  have  taken  historically  to 
build  the  internal  combusion  engine  into 
our  life  patterns. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  de- 
velopments in  transportation  beyond 
electric  vehicles,  of  course,  and  I  hope 
that  the  action  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  in  mandating  a  large 
research  and  development  program  in 
this  area  in  the  ERDA  budget  authoriza- 
tion process  will  help  us  pursue  a  wide 
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range  of  these  opportunities.  Similarly, 
the  legislation  studied  last  year  by  this 
committee,  and  which  I  reintroduced 
this  session — H.R.  5557,  the  Ground 
Propulsion  Systems  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Act— in  which 
NASA  would  be  given  an  explicit  author- 
ization for  work  in  ground  transporta- 
tion, is  another  step  to  a  broad  trans- 
portation program.  But  the  legislation 
before  us  today  can  provide  a  cutting- 
edge  to  progress  In  all  the  areas  of  trans- 
portation technology,  by  providing  a 
demonstration  that  a  particular  develop- 
ment, with  proper  goals  and  incentives, 
can  be  implemented  now  to  the  benefit 
of  individuals  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  measures  in  the  Electric  Ve- 
hicle Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  will  get  us  started  on 
reducing  the  air  pollution  which  plagues 
our  cities,  and  in  reducing  our  depend- 
ence on  liquid  fuel,  which  is  crippling 
our  economy. 

I  want  also  to  emphasize  the  plan- 
ning and  urban  design  studies  which  we 
have  written  into  this  legislation.  Just  as 
electric  vehicles  are  a  small  part  of 
transportation,  technology,  transporta- 
tion itself  is  just  one  aspect  of  urban  de- 
sign technology.  It  is  time  we  take  a  step 
back  from  our  blind  random  sprawl  in 
living  patterns,  and  begin  to  think  about 
better  ways  to  organize  our  living  and 
commerce,  so  that  all  our  citizens  can 
have  pleasant  surroundings  and  reason- 
able access  to  their  places  of  work  and 
recreation.  We  have  required  in  this  bill 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion study  the  energy  consimiption  and 
pollution  implications  of  current  urban 
and  transportation  design  patterns,  and 
that  he  recommend  ways  of  removing 
institutional  barriers  against  more  ra- 
tional planning.  His  findings  would  be 
reported  to  the  Congress,  and  we  would 
hope  then  to  have  a  framework  for  fur- 
ther legislation  in  this  area  if  It  Is 
needed.  I  think  that  the  mandated  at- 
tention to  the  energy  and  pollution 
consequences  of  urban  design  and  plan- 
nhig  may  be  as  Important  an  aspect  of 
this  legislation  as  the  actual  incentives 
for  the  electric  vehicle. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  8800,  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  electric  vehicles. 

The  subconunittee  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  over  20  witnesses,  in  developing 
a  method  to  promote  electric  vehicle 
technologies  and  to  demonstrate  their 
commercial  feasibility.  A  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  including  DOT,  NASA,  Na- 
tionaJ  Science  Foundation,  DOD,  HUD, 
et  cetera,  will  be  authorized  to  partake  in 
the  projects  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Basically,  this  legislation  will  help  fa- 
miliarize the  American  public  with  elec- 
tric vehicles  and  explore  the  uses  of  elec- 
tric vehicles  as  a  secondary  form  of 
transportation.  Currently  technology  has 
developed  electric  cars  that  will  rxin  at 
speeds  up  to  60  miles  per  hour  for  40  to 
50  miles  without  charging.  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  of  the  feasibility 
of  these  vehicles  for  short  run  Inner  city 
use.  Since  more  than  half  of  trips  taken 
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in  the  United  States  are  less  than  5  miles 
in  stop  and  go  traffic,  the  electric  vehicle 
provides  a  viable  alternative  to  gasoline 
powered  cars. 

On  the  basis  of  such  information,  H.R. 
8800  will  provide  a  5-year  program  within 
ERDA  that  will  put  over  2,500  electric 
vehicles  on  the  road  for  public  and  pri- 
vate usage.  Under  current  technology, 
2,500  vehicles  will  be  purchased  and  then 
put  through  a  year  of  testing.  Following 
the  test  years,  these  vehicles  will  be 
leased  for  private  ownership.  Forty-two 
months  after  enactment  of  the  bill  an  ad- 
ditional 5,000  electric  or  hybrid  vehicles 
will  be  leased  out. 

By  exposing  the  public  to  electric  ve- 
hicles, we  familiarize  Americans  with  an 
alternative  source  of  transportation  that 
does  not  run  on  oil.  As  we  continue  to 
delete  our  dwindling  supply  of  oil,  and 
gasoline  prices  continue  to  spiral,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  car  that  may  simply  be  re- 
charged from  conventional  electrical 
sources  becomes  more  and  more  attrac- 
tive. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  H.R.  8800 
will  be  a  positive  step  toward  the  practical 
application  of  an  alternative  energy 
source  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Elec- 
tric Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975,  H.R.  8800,  Is 
a  bill  with  a  laudable  purpose,  but  fails 
to  face  the  realities  of  present  state-of- 
the-art  technology  for  electric  vehicles. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  stated  that  this  bill  may  be  vetoed. 
The  legislation  would  require  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Federal  Government  of  at 
least  7,500  electric  vehicles — in  addition 
to  the  1,300  vehicles  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice plans  to  purchase — at  a  cost  of  up  to 
$160  million  and  provide  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy to  manufacturers  of  such  vehicles. 
However,  there  must  be  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  economics  of  electric 
vehicles  before  we  try  to  apply  that  tech- 
nology by  multimillion-dollar  procure- 
ment of  vehicles  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. At  present,  electric  vehicles  con- 
sume one-third  more  energy  than  com- 
parable sized  combustion  vehicles.  Suc- 
cessful completion  of  battery  research 
projects  already  underway  In  the  Federal 
and  private  sectors  should  be  the  first 
step  before  any  additional  funding  is 
given.  We  should  await  a  report  on  cost- 
efficiency  before  large-scale  purchases  of 
Government  vehicles  is  made. 

In  addition,  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration's  fiscal  year 
1976  appropriation,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing conference,  allocates  $38  million  for 
research  in  energy  storage  systems  and 
$31.2  million  for  advanced  transportation 
power  systems.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  feel 
that  this  is  enough  money  to  carry  on 
research  already  in  progress,  and  that 
the  additional  money  appropriated  in 
this  bill  would  simply  be  another  example 
of  congressional  overkill,  that  Is,  throw- 
ing money  at  a  problem  when  It  Is  not 
really  needed. 

For  these  reasons  I  opposed  H.R.  8800 
and  voted  against  It.  I  totally  support  the 
concept  of  a  pollution-free,  energy-sav- 


ing electric  vehicle.  However,  I  do  not  feel 
that  H.R.  8800  rationally  addresses  the 
problem  nor  do  I  think  it  will  substan- 
tially contribute  to  the  development  of 
such  a  vehicle. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TFTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Electric  Vehicle  Research,  Development,  aud 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975". 

FINUIMGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  &nds  that — 

(1)  travel  patterns  of  commercial  and  pri- 
vate vehicles  In  urban  areas  are  weighted 
heavily  toward  short  and  predictable  trips 
well  within  the  capability  of  electric  vehicles; 

(2)  our  balance  of  payments  and  our  eco- 
nomic stability  are  threatened  by  the  ne«d 
to  Import  oil  for  the  production  of  liquid 
fuel  for  gasoline-powered  vehicles; 

(3)  the  shortage  of  fue)  for  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles  will  continue  indefinitely; 

(4)  the  Increased  prlc«  of  petroleum  is  a 
major  factor  in  recent  inflationary  trends; 

(6)  the  strain  on  individuals'  budgets  in- 
flicted by  liquid  fuel  prices  mandates  the 
development  of  an  alternative  source  of  pro- 
pulsion wherever  possible; 

(6)  environmental  pollution  control  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive with  the  use  of  gasoli:.e-powered 
vehicles,  and  the  steadily  increasing  num- 
bers of  such  vehicles  threaten  the  quality 
of  the  air  even  when  strict  controls  an 
applied  to  individual  vehicles; 

(7)  stationary  sources  of  pollutants  are 
potentially  easier  to  control  than  moving 
vehicles,  making  it  environmentally  desirable 
for  transportation  systems  to  be  powered 
from  central  sources; 

(8)  Uquid-fuel-powered  vehicles  are  a 
major  source  of  urban  noise  pollution; 

(9)  electric-powered  vehicles  do  not  emit 
any  slgnLflcant  pollutants  and  are  far  less 
noisy  than  conventional  automobiles  and 
trucks; 

(10)  new  technologies  of  propulsion  and 
control  have  made  electric  and  hybrid  ve- 
hicles more  practicable  than  in  the  past, 
and  developments  in  battery  technology  In- 
dicate that  further  progress  is  likely  In  the 
next  decade: 

(U)  because  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles 
use  little  or  no  energy  when  stopped  In  urban 
trafflc,  they  permit  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy currently  wasted  by  conventional  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks; 

(12)  the  power  demands  of  electric  and 
hybrid  vehicles  would  promote  energy  con- 
servation by  loading  utilities  in  off-peak  late 
night  hours,  permitting  more  efflclent  use 
of  plant  capacity; 

(13)  the  depressed  state  of  the  current 
automobile  industry  would  be  alleviated  by 
the  introduction  of  new  technologies  more 
closely  matching  consumer  needs;  and 

(14)  because  of  the  large  capital  needs  of 
new  transportation  technology,  and  the 
built-in  features  of  current  highway  and 
maintenance  systems  which  tend  to  bias  con- 
sumers toward  conventional  vehicles,  a  Fed- 
eral role  Is  required  in  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  socially  desirable  electric 
and  hybrid  vehicle  Industry. 

POLICY    AND   COALS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  demonstrate  the  commercial  feaslbU- 
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Ity  of  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  for  \u"ban 
Indlvldu&l  and  buslneae  use,  and  to  encourage 
research  and  development  In  new  technolo- 
gies for  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  with 
wider  applications,  in  order  to  promote  long- 
range  conservation  of  liquid  fuel  anfl  reduce 
environmental  pollution. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  pnupos^  of  this 
Act  It  Is  the  goal  of  the  Federal  |  Govern- 
ment— 

( 1 )  to  promote  tlie  substitution  of  electric 
and  hybrid  vehicles  for  many  gasoline-  and 
dlesel -powered  vehicles  currently  used  In 
routine  short-haul,  low-load  applications; 

(3)  to  implement  this  policy  by  Removing 
Institutional  barriers  to  such  subftttutlon 
where  otherwise  practicable; 

(3)  to  provide  incentives  few  cdnsximers 
and  Indiistry  to  adopt  and  utilize  electric 
and  hybrid  vehicles  whenever  the  us^  of  such 
vehicles  would  be  beneficial;  and 

(4)  to  provide  a  research  and  deviopment 
background  for  further  applicatloni  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible  to  meet  the  further  tighten- 
ing of  liquid  fuel  avallablUty. 
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Sbc.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this 

(1)  The  term  "electric  vehicle" 
vehicle  which  Is  powered  by  an  ele<^lc 
tor  drawing  current  from  rechargeable 
age  batteries,   fuel   cells,  or  other 
sources  of  electrical  current,  and  whjlch 
Include  also  a  nonelectrical  source 
designated  to  charge  batteries. 

(2)  The  term  "hybrid  vehicle" 
vehicle  proi>elled   by   a   comblnatloii 
electric  motor  and  an  Internal  conibustlon 
engine  or  other  alternative  engine 

(3)  The  term  "project"  means  the 
Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and 
Btratlon  Project  established  within 
ergy  Research  and  Development  Adr^inl: 
tlon  as  provided  In  section  6. 

(4)  The  term  "Administrator 
Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Development  Administration. 

MANAGEMENT 

Sic.  6.  (a)  The  Admlnlstratct  shall 
promptly  establish,  as  an  organ Izatlitnal  en- 
tity within  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment  Administration,  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Research,  Development,  and  Demonstration 
Project. 

(b)  The  overall  management  of  thJ  project 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, but  he  may  enter  into  such  i  .rrange- 
ments  and  agreements  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstrat  on,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Rational 
Science  Foundation,  the  Envlronmenjtal  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  other  Federal  of- 
flcee  and  agencies  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  conduct  by  them  of 
parts  or  aspects  of  the  project  wllch  are 
within  their  particular  comjjetence 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  effective  man- 
agement of  the  project  the  Admli  istrator 
shall  have  specific  responsibility  foi 

(1)  promoting  basic  and  applied  i 

on  electric  and  hybrid  vehicle  batter^s,  con- 
trols, and  motors; 

(2)  determining  optimum  overall 
and  hybrid  vehicle  design; 

(3)  conducting  demonstrations 
feasibility  of  commercial  electric  ant, 
vehicles  by  contracting  for  the  practlcbl  man- 
ufacture of  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  and 
by  developing  arrangements  with  other 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  entiles  for 
the  operation  of  such  vehicles;  T 

(4)  ascertaining  consumer  needs  |nd  de- 
sires so  as  to  match  the  design  of  electric  tuid 
hybrid  vehicles  to  their  potential  narket; 
and 

(6)  ascertaining  the  long-term  chinges  In 
road  design,  urban  planning,  traffic  manage- 
ment, maintenance  facilities,  utiufcy 
structures,  and  tax  policies  which  arej : 


electric 

,of    the 

iq  hybrid 


rate 
needed 


to   facilitate   the   manufacture   and   use   of 
electric  and  hybrid  vehicles. 

BXSKASCH   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  6.  The  Administrator,  acting  through 
appropriate  agencies  and  contractors,  shall 
Initiate  and  provide  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  development  In  areas  related  to 
electric  and  hybrid  vehicles,  including — 

(1)  energy  storage  technology,  Including 
batteries  and  their  potential  for  convenient 
recharging; 

(2)  vehicle  control  systems  and  overall  de- 
sign for  energy  conservation.  Including  the 
use  of  regenerative  braking; 

(3)  urban  design  and  traffic  management 
for  optimum  transportation-related  energy 
use  and  minimum  transportation-related 
degradation  of  the  environment;  and 

(4)  vehicle  design  for  maximum  practical 
lifetime,  ease  of  repair,  and  Interchange- 
ability  and  replaceablllty  of  parts. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  (subject  to 
section  13(c))  shall  enter  Into  such  con- 
tracts as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate — 

(1)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  for  the  production  of 
a  reasonable  number  of  urban  passenger  and 
commercial  electric  vehicles  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluation  tests  and  Initial  In-use  demon- 
stration of  current  state-of-the-art; 

(2)  within  fifteen  months  after  such  date, 
for  the  production  of  at  least  twenty-five 
hundred  select  urban  passenger  and  commer- 
cial electric  vehicles  (meeting  the  Initial 
standards  and  criteria  developed  under  sub- 
section (b))  with  available  components  and 
designs;  and 

(3)  within  forty-two  months  after  such 
date,  for  the  production  of  at  least  five 
thousand  urban  passenger  and  commercial 
electric  or  hybrid  vehicles  (meeting  the  ap- 
propriate standards  and  criteria  developed 
under  suosectlon  (b) )  which  have  advanced 
components  and  designs. 

(b)  (1)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  develop  or  arrange  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Initial  performance  standards  and 
criteria  which  are  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
urban  private  passenger  vehicles  and  urban 
conmierclal  vehicles  (and  which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  vehicles  produced  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)).  The  standards  and  criteria  so 
developed  shall  not  be  designed  simply  to  re- 
flect the  characteristics  of  current  Internal 
combustion  engine  automobiles  and  trucks, 
but  shall  also  take  Into  account  the  factors 
of  energy  conservation,  urban  traffic  charac- 
teristics, patterns  of  use  for  "second"  vehi- 
cles, consumer  preferences,  maintenance 
needs,  battery  recharging  characteristics,  ma- 
terials demand  and  recyclablUty,  vehicle 
safety  and  Insurability,  and  other  relevant 
considerations,  as  such  factors  and  consid- 
erations particularly  apply  to  or  affect  vehi- 
cles with  electric  or  hybrid  propulsion  sys- 
tems. Such  standards  and  criteria  are  to  be 
developed  and  determined  utilizing  the  best 
current  state-of-the-art  and  utilizing  the 
state-of-the-art  that  would  be  projected  to 
result  from  the  research  and  development 
program  described  In  section  6.  These  per- 
formance standards  and  criteria  shall  be 
revised  periodically  as  the  state-of-the-art 
Improves.  In  developing  such  standards  and 
criteria,  the  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
appropriate  authorities  concerning  design 
needs  for  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  com- 
patible with  long-range  urban  planning, 
traffic  management,  and  vehicle  safety. 

(3)  Before  entering  into  contracts  for  the 
production  of  vehicles  under  subsection  (a) 
(3),  the  Administrator  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  standards  and  criteria 


developed   tinder  paragraph    (1)    as  revised 
and  currently  in  effect. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate— 

(1)  for  the  Introduction  of  the  electric 
and  hybrid  vehicles  produced  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  into  the  vehicle  fleets  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  Federal  agencies; 

(2)  for  the  Introduction  of  such  vehicles 
Into  Individual  and  business  use,  with  the 
Individuals  and  businesses  Involved  being 
chosen  by  an  equitable  process  (such  as  a 
lottery  In  each  region  or  category)  and  being 
given  the  option  of  purchasing  or  leasing 
such  vehicles  under  terms  and  conditions 
which  will  Insure  their  widespread  use; 

(3)  for  the  evaluation  of  electric  and  hy- 
brid vehicle  performance  and  of  consumer 
reaction  to  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  In 
vise; 

(4)  for  demonstration  maintenance  proj- 
ects (Including  maintenance  organization 
and  equipment  needs),  and  model  training 
projects  on  maintenance  procedures;  and 

(5)  for  the  dissemination  of  data  on  elec- 
tric and  hybrid  vehicle  safety  and  operating 
characteristics  (including  nontechnical  de- 
scriptive data  made  available  through  the 
Government  Printing  Office)  to  State  and 
municipal  consumer  affairs  agencies  and 
groups. 

USE    or    ELECTHIC    AND    HYBRm    VEHICLES    BT 
FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

Sec.  8.  The  United  States  Postal  Service, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  shall  arrange  for  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  Into 
their  fleets  as  soon  as  possible.  For  competi- 
tive prociwement  purposes  in  purchasing 
such  vehicles,  life  cycle  costing  and  the  bene- 
ficial emission  characteristics  of  electric  and 
hybrid  vehicles  shall  be  fully  taken  Into 
account.  In  any  case  where  (as  determined 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  Involved)  electric 
or  hybrid  vehicles  are  practical  but  are  not 
economically  competitive  with  conventional 
vehicles,  the  Administrator  may  pay  the  In- 
cremental costs  of  the  electric  or  hybrid 
vehicles  (as  part  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram under  section  7)  to  Insiwe  that  the 
maximum  number  of  electric  and  hybrid 
vehicles  are  placed  In  use  by  Federal  agencies. 

INCENTIVES    AND    ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  existence  of 
any  tax,  regulatory,  traffic,  urban  design, 
and  other  Institutional  factors  which  tend 
or  may  tend  to  bias  surface  transportation 
systems  toward  vehicles  of  particular  char- 
acteristics, and  BhaU  report  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
continuing  assessment  of  the  long-range  ma- 
terials demand  and  pollution  effects  which 
may  result  from  or  in  connection  with  the 
electrification  of  urban  traffic,  and  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  of  his  current  findings  in 
each  report  submitted  under  section  12.  Any 
environmental  Impact  statement  which  may 
be  filed  under  a  Federal  law  with  respect  to 
research,  development,  or  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  shall  Include  reference 
to  the  matters  which  are  subject  to  assess- 
ment under  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  perform  or 
cause  to  be  performed  studies  and  research 
on  Incentives  to  promote  broader  utilization 
and  consumer  acceptance  of  electric  and 
hybrid  vehicle  technologies. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  the  current  and  future 
applicability  of  safety  standards  and  regula- 
tions to  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  and 
shall  report  the  results  of  such  study  to  the 
Administrator  within  two  hundred  forty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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CNCOURAGEMENT   AND   PROTECTION    OF   SICAIX 
BUSINESS 

SEC  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
steps  to  assure  that  small  business  concerns 
and  qualified  Individuals  will  have  realistic 
and  adequate  opportiuiltles  to  participate  In 
the  program  under  this  Act  to  the  maxlmvun 
extent  possible. 

(b)  To  assist  In  accompllsblng  the  objec- 
tive of  subsection  (a),  the  Administrator 
shall  reserve  for  contracts  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  purposes  of  section  7(a) . 

(c)  In  addition,  the  Administrator — 

(1)  shall  Include  In  all  contracts  under 
section  7(a)  such  terms,  conditions,  and  pay- 
ment schedules  as  may  assist  In  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  small  business  concerns,  and 
shall  take  steps  to  avoid  the  inclusion  In  such 
contracts  of  any  terms,  conditions,  or  pen- 
alties which  would  tend  to  prevent  such  con- 
cerns from  participating  In  the  program 
under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  shall  make  planning  grants  available 
to  qualified  small  biislnees  concerns  which 
require  assistance  In  developing,  submitting, 
and  entering  Into  such  contracts. 

LOAN   GUARANTIES 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  and  assist  In  the  commercial 
development  of  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles, 
and  to  ensure  that  small  businesses  are  not 
excluded  from  participation  In  such  devel- 
opment due  to  lack  of  adequate  capital.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  guaranties  of  loans  made  for  such 
purposes. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  the  commercial 
production  of  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  guarantee, 
and  to  enter  Into  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee, lenders  against  loss  of  principal  or  In- 
terest on  loans  made  by  such  lenders  to 
qualified  borrowers,  primarily  small  business 
concerns,  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  research  and  development  related  to 
electric  and  hybrid  vehicle  technology; 

(2)  prototype  development  for  such  vehi- 
cles and  parts  thereof; 

(3)  construction  of  capital  equipment  re- 
lated to  research  on  and  development  and 
production  of  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles 
and  components;  or 

(4)  Initial  operating  expenses  associated 
with  the  development  and  production  of 
electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  and  components. 

(c)  Any  guaranty  under  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  Involved  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of 
the  activity  with  respect  to  which  the  loan  is 
made. 

(d)  Loan  guaranties  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  determines,  except  that  a 
guaranty  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
only  If — 

(1)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  such  annual  per  centum  on  the  prin- 
cipal obligation  outstanding  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
into  account  the  range  of  Interest  rates  pre- 
vailing In  the  private  sector  for  similar  loans 
and  risks  by  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  terms  of  such  loan  require  full  re- 
payment over  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
years; 

(3)  In  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  (when  combined  with 
amounts  available  to  the  qualified  borrower 
from  other  sources)  wUl  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  activity  with  respect  to  which  the 
loan  Is  made;  and 

(4)  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of 
the  loan  by  the  qualified  borrower. 

(e)  The  aomunt  of  the  guaranty  of  any 
loan  for  any  single  qualified  borrower  shall 
not   exceed    $3,000,000;    and    the    aggregate 


amount  of  guaranties  outstanding  under  this 
section  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $60,- 
000,000. 

(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"qualified  borrower"  means  any  partnership, 
corporation,  or  other  legal  entity  which  (as 
determined  by  the  Administrator)  has 
presented  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  inter- 
est in  electric  or  hybrid  vehicle  technology 
and  Is  capable  of  performing  research  or  com- 
pleting the  development  and  production  ol 
electric  or  hybrid  vehicles  In  an  acceptable 
manner. 

(g)(1)  With  respect  to  any  loan  guaran- 
teed pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator (subject  to  section  13(c) )  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay,  and  to  pay, 
the  lender  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  borrower 
the  interest  charges  which  become  due  and 
payable  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  any  such 
loan  If  the  Administrator  finds — 

(A)  that  the  borrower  is  unable  to  meet 
Interest  charges,  that  It  Is  in  the  public  In- 
terest to  permit  the  borrower  to  continue  to 
pursue  the  purposes  of  his  project,  and  that 
the  probable  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  paying  such  Interest  will  be  less 
than  that  which  would  result  In  the  event 
of  a  default;  and 

(B)  the  amount  of  such  Interest  charges 
which  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  pay 
shall  be  no  greater  than  the  amount  of  In- 
terest which  the  borrower  Is  obligated  to  pay 
under  the  loan  agreement. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  any  default  by  a  quail- 
fled  borrower  on  a  guaranteed  loan,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  make  payment  in 
accordance  with  the  guaranty,  and  the  At- 
torney General  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  recover  the  amounts  of 
such  payments  (Including  any  payment  of 
Interest  under  paragraph  (1) )  from  such  as- 
sets of  the  defaulting  borrower  as  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  activity  with  respect  to  which 
the  loan  was  made  or  from  any  other  surety 
Included  In  the  terms  of  the  guaranty. 

(h)  No  loan  guaranties  shall  be  made,  or 
Interest  assistance  contracts  entered  Into, 
pursuant  to  this  section,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  S-calendar-year  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REPORTS   TO    CONGRESS 

Sec  12.  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  semiannually  a  report  on  all 
activities  being  undertaken  or  carried  out 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding (1)  such  projections  and  estimates 
as  may  be  necessary  to  evaluate  the  progress 
of  the  program  under  this  Act  and  to  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  and  pace  at  which  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  are  being  achieved,  and 
(2)  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  im- 
ported automobile  chassis  or  components  are 
being  used,  or  are  desirable,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  vehicles  under  section  7a),  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  restrictions  Imposed  by 
law  or  regulation  upon  the  Importation  or 
use  of  such  chassis  or  components  are  Im- 
peding the  achievement  of  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  Elach  such  report  shall  also  include 
any  reconunendatlons  which  the  Administra- 
tor may  deem  appropriate  for  legislation  or 
related  action  which  might  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act . 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATION  ACTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  to  carry  out 
this  Act  ( Including  the  payment  of  loan  guar- 
anties and  Interest  under  section  11)  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  the  three-month  transition  period  Im- 
mediately following,  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  not  to  exceed  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  not  to  exceed 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1979,  and  not 
to  exced  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 
Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  any  amount  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  (or  period)  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1980 


but  not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  through  the  fiscal 
year  1980. 

(b)  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Admin- 
istrator from  vehicle  sales  or  leases  (or  other 
activities)  under  this  Act  may  be  retained 
and  used  by  him  In  carrying  out  this  Act, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  VB.C.  484). 
and  may  remain  available  until  expended; 
but  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  (or  period)  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  moneys  to  be  so  received  in 
that  year  (or  (>erlod) . 

(c)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
enter  Into  contracts  under  section  7(a)  or 
section  11(g)(1)  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  (or  period)  only  to  such  extent 
as  Is  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE   AMXNDMXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  16,  line  26^ 
after  "vehicles"  Insert  "or  any  components 
thereof". 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  wish  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  provides  clarifying 
language  to  establish  that  when  we  are 
speaking  of  vehicles,  we  are  also  speaking 
of  component  parts. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WAMPLER 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wampler:  Page 
2,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  foUowtng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  travel  patterns  of  motor  vehicles  used 
on  farms  for  agricultural  production  and  ru- 
ral travel.  Including  automobiles,  tractors  and 
trucks,  In  many  applications  are  within  the 
capability  of  electric  vehicles;" 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  an  im- 
provement to  the  bill  and  a  very  neces- 
sary amendment. 

This  side  of  the  aisle  would  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  our 
chairman  and  say  that  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  think  that  It 
does  make  a  contribution  to  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this:  Would  the 
gentleman  request  that  the  Chair  con- 
sider all  of  his  amendments  en  bloc?  I 
suggest  that  that  be  done. 
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However,  I  do  want  to  make 
ment.  What  we  are  talking  ab^ut 
Is  extending  the  scope  of  this 
the  agricultural  community,  anc 
we  should  have  in  the  Record  a 
tlon  that  there  are  arezis  of 
work  which  are  suitable  for  electric 
pulsion  and  those  that  are  not, 
we  are  not  suggesting  that 
into  the  business  of  trying  to 
electric  vehicles  or  devices  that 
great  power  or  great  torque,  but 
we  are  talking  about  vehicles 
operate  at  about  the  same  pow 
as   the  vehicles  we  have  been 
about  for  in-city  use. 

Is  this  consistent  with  the 
recommendations? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  The  gentlemin 
Washington  is  eminently  corre<t 
is  certainly  my  understanding  ol 
tent  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  have  nd 
tlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairnian 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   WAMPLER.   Yes,  I  yield 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairnian 
minority  has  already  discussed 
dition  to  the  language  of  the  bii: 
gentleman  from  Virginia    (Mr 
LER)  and  has  no  objection. 

It  appears  to  me  to  have 
oversight  on  our  part  that  a 
portion  of  our  fossil  fuel 
devoted  to  agricultural  use  and 
vlously,  this  was  an  oversight 
part. 

This    amendment,    as    I 
expands  the  scope  of  the 
and  research  to  include  farm  appl: 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
the  aisle  has  no  objection  to  the 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
man  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Wampler  • 
The  amendment  was  agreed 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERBB  BY  MR.  WAMtLEK 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
six  additional  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc  since  they 
all  relate  to  the  one  basic  item  |ln  the 
bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro»i  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  vltOl  re- 
port the  remaining  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  WA^iPLiR- 
Page  2.  after  line  17,  Insert  the  fo  lowlne 
new  paragraph :  ^ 

•'(7)  the  potential  negative  Impact  ht  con- 
tinued motor  vehicle  fuel  price  Ina-eases 
on  farm  production  mandates  the  duvelop- 
ment  of  alternate  sources  of  farm  Vehicle 
propulsion  whenever  possible;" 

and  renumber  the  succeeding  paratraphs 
accordingly.  ^' 

Page  4,  line  8,  strike  the  comma  abd  In- 
sert Ln  lieu  thereof:  "and  farm  applications 

Page  5,  after  line  19,  insert  the  foHowlne 
new  paragraph:  ~ 

"(5)  The  term  'commercial  electitc  ve- 
hicles' In  section  7  includes  motor  vi  (hides 
used  for  business  purposes  on  farms,  s  ach  as 
tractors   and    trucks,    for   agricultural  pro- 
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ductlon  and  rural  travel.  In  addition  to  ve- 
hicles used  for  commercial  purposes  In  urban 
areas." 

Page  6,  line  6,  after  the  comma.  Insert: 
"the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,". 

Page  9,  line  4,  after  the  comma,  insert: 
"agricultural  requirements,". 

Page  10.  line  8,  after  the  comma,  Insert: 
"Including  farms,". 

Page  10,  line  25,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof:  ",  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  farm  and  rural  agencies  and 
groups." 

Page  11,  line  21,  after  the  comma,  insert: 
"rural  electrical". 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (during  the  read- 
ing > .  Mr.  Chairman,  we  understand  the 
amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remaining  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  discuss  these  amendments.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
our  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee back  to  this  Chamber.  I  know 
how  important  these  bills  today  are  to 
him  and  I  certainly  join  my  colleagues 
in  commending  him  for  them.  I  also  am 
extremely  pleased  to  see  him  here  this 
morning  and  to  see  him  looking  so  well. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  following 
th3  pn^ress  of  H.R.  8800.  the  Electric 
Vehicle     Research.     Development     and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975,  with  great 
interest.  I  believe  the  bill  is  a  significant 
step  in  shifting  away  from  our  current 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  and  our  col- 
league from  Texas  and  the  Energj'  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
Subcommittee  are  to  be  commended  for 
reporting  it.  I  do  note  that  the  bill  as 
reported  appears  to  focus  primarily  on 
urban  applications.  As  a  result.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  bill  would  effectively 
exclude  agricultural  applications  or  at 
least  dissuade  ERDA  from  considering 
them  fully  in  its  implementation  of  the 
R.  &  D.  and  demonstration  program.  My 
amendments  would  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

To  effect  the  remedy  within  H.R. 
8800's  legislative  scheme.  I  am  offering 
this  series  of  amendments  to  the  bill. 
Their  effect  would  be  threefold  First 
they  would  clearly  establish  in  the  con- 
gressional findings  and  policy  that  the 
Federal  electric  vehicle  program  should 
include  agricultural  applications  Sec- 
ond, they  would  insure  that  the  fine  re- 
search and  extension  capabilities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  included 
in  the  program,  and  inputs  are  obtained 
from  the  Department  and  fully  consid- 
ered in  the  R.  &  D.  and  demonstration 
program.  Finally,  they  would  expressly 
Include  for  such  applications  in  the  dem- 
onstration program  and  provide  for  par- 
ticipation by  farmers. 

Briefly,  let  me  discuss  the  justification 
for  including  agricultural  applications 
for  your  backgroimd  information.  Staff 
research  in  the  past  month  indicates  that 
"if  re  are  many  agricultural  applications 
which  are  compatible  with  electric  ve- 
hicle capabilities  today  and  in  the  future 
A   Department  of  Agriculture.   Eco- 


nomic Research  Service  study  so  con- 
cluded and  provided  substantial  statis- 
tical data  to  support  that  conclusion 
Let  me  quote  briefly  from  that  Economic 
Research  Service  Report: 

There  appear  to  be  several  areas  where 
such  (electric  vehicle)  applications  are 
feasible,  In  both  farm  and  farm  related 
activities.  Electrical  vehicles  may  feasibly 
replace  power  units  used  on  the  farm  Iw 
light  chores  or  short  trips.  Many  farmws 
retain  older,  smaller  tractors  for  light 
utUity  and  miscellaneous  farm  work  which 
would  underutilize  a  larger  tractor.  Some 
of  the  units  are  used  for  materials  handllnz 
(feed  and  fertilizer,  for  example),  for  power- 
ing  portable  elevators  and  feed  mixers,  and 
for  other  tasks  which  do  not  generally  re- 
quire  high  torque  output  from  the  power 
units.  Similarly,  many  farmers  employ  pick- 
up  trucks  and  automobiles  for  light  work 
on  the  farm.  It  appears  that  electrical  vehicles 
would  have  t\\e  greatest  applicability  In  these 
and  the  other  light  tasks  mentioned  above. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  valid  technical 
considerations  probably  will  preclude  use 
of  electric  propulsion  for  some  uses  on 
the  farm.  Again  quoting  briefly  from  the 
Economic  Research  Service  report,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  all  ap- 
preciate that  electric  propulsion  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  of  the  farmers'  problems: 

The  economic  feasibU.ty  of  replacing  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fueled  farm  power  units  Is 
greatest  In  thoze  uses  which  place  the  least 
load  on  the  power  units.  Many  types  of 
farming  operations,  for  e.xample.  deep  plow- 
ing, require  high  torque  and  low  speed 
operation  from  the  units  providing  the 
power  for  tho.-e  operatiT'ns.  Large  tractors 
with  powerful  hydraulic  systems  are  the 
most  efficient  for  these  types  of  applications, 
for  Blthough  electric  motors  can  develop 
considerable  tcrque.  they  do  so  at  high 
speeds,  not  fea:=lble  for  some  types  of  firm 
operations. 

But.  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  report  concluded  that  there  are  many 
applications  on  the  farm  which  fall 
within  the  electric  vehicle  technological 
capability. 

Also,  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  presented  written 
testimony  to  your  committee  during  the 
H.R.  8800  hearings  and  urged  that  the 
bill  be  expanded  to  include  such  apcli- 
cations.  As  you  know,  the  NRECA  repre- 
sents 950  consumer-owned  cooperatives 
which  provide  electric  service  to  about 
25  million  people  in  the  rural  and  sparse- 
ly populated  agricultural  areas  of  46 
States,  and  in  2.600  of  the  Nation's  3,100 
counties.  In  fact.  NRECA  member  rural 
electric  systems  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  January  of  this  year— attended  by 
10,529  delegates  and  officials— adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

Electric  Vehicle  Research— A  viable  electric 
vehicle  would  slgnlflcantly  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  nonrenewable  resources  and  help 
to  eliminate  the  major  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion. Research  toward  developing  such  a  ve- 
hicle Is  now  underway,  and  the  successful 
completion  of  such  efforts  could  significantly 
affect  the  load  patterns  and  requirements  of 
rural  electric  systems.  We  support  elecUlc 
vehicle  research  efforts  now  underway  and 
urge  further  Involvement  and  effort  by 
others,  including  the  Federal  government, 
to  expedite  this  Important  development.  We 
also  urge  that  In  conjunction  with  this  re- 
search, studies  be  undertaken  to  determine 
the  changes  in  electric  system  loads  that 
may  result  from  such  a  development. 
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In  the  testimony  submitted  to  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  NRECA 
stated  the  following: 

Rural  electric  systems  have  long  been  In- 
terested In  electric  vehicle  development  for 
several  reasons: 

1.  Rural  electric  cooperatives  serve  well 
over  half  of  the  farms  In  the  nation  and 
these  farms  produce  over  65%  of  total  agri- 
cultural products  (78%  of  the  wheat) .  Farms 
present  an  unusual,  and  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  test  and  use  electric  vehicles,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Initial  stages  of  development. 
Farmers  have  the  expertise  and  the  mc^anl- 
cal  ability  to  evaluate  and  properly  maintain 
such  equipment. 

2.  Farms  offer  a  good  potential  market  for 
B  wide  variety  of  electric  vehicles  with  me- 
dium to  slow  speeds  and  short  range  char- 
acteristics. 

3.  Rural  electric  systems  serve  a  large  num- 
ber of  rural  people  who  work  In  nearby  com- 
munities but  have  no  access  to  mass  trans- 
portation and  therefore  must  commute  in 
private  autos. 

4.  Rural  electric  systems  serve  predomi- 
nantly farm  and  rural  residences  with  few 
Industries  and  commercial  establishments 
and  therefore  because  of  lack  of  load  di- 
versity, generally  have  lower  load  factors 
than  other  metropolitan  based  utilities.  Elec- 
tric vehicles,  with  batteries  charged  at  off- 
peak  hours  could  add  substantially  to  their 
overall  efficiency  of  power  distribution. 

We  believe,  because  of  the  need  and  op- 
portunity for  on-the-farm  use  of  electric 
vehicles,  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  a  vehicle  or  vehicles  for  this  market. 
Mo:it  farmers  have  need  for  a  small  service 
vehicle,  perhaps  a  small  pick-up  truck,  de- 
signed for  hauling  small  loads  (fuel,  feed, 
produce,  etc.)  or  Just  running  errands 
around  the  farmstead.  A  50  mile  range  would 
be  adequate  for  most  tasks  and  speeds  of  40 
to  50  mph  would  rarely  be  exceeded.  Trac- 
tors or  full  sized  pick-up  trucks  usually  used 
for  these  duties  are  not  only  inconvenient 
but  are  costly  to  maintain. 

Specialized  farming  (dairying,  poultry, 
swine,  truck  farming)  offers  many  possl- 
bUitles  for  electric  vehicles  designed  specifi- 
cally to  help  automate  farming  operations. 
Batteries  and  electronic  controls  developed 
for  use  In  electric  passenger  and  commercial 
vehicles  could  substantially  enhance  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  specialized  electric 
work  vehicles  on  the  farm. 

We  note  that  the  language  of  H.R.  5470 
frequsntly  refers  to  "urban  private  passenger 
vehicles  and  urban  commercial  vehicles." 
Because  of  the  potential  for  extensive  farm 
and  rural  use  of  electric  vehicles,  we  respect- 
fully request  that  the.  .  .  . 

We  also  urge  that  a  statement  be  included 
in  response  to  the  NRECA  membership  res- 
olution requiring  that  "studies  be  under- 
taken to  determine  the  changes  In  electric 
system  loads  that  may  result  from  such 
development." 

Finally  we  urge  ERDA  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  a  good  public  Informa- 
tion program,  and  that  "data  on  electric 
vehicle  safety  and  operating  characteristics" 
be  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible  via 
public  information  media  and  also  to  electric 
utilities. 

Discussions  with  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Rural  Ellectriflcation 
Administration,  and  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Service  also  confirmed  the  potential 
for  agricultural  applications  of  electric 
vehicl  s  and  acquired  the  support  of  each 
of  those  agencies  for  the  concept  of  in- 
cluding the  applications  in  the  ERDA 
program.  I  think  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  note  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  farmers  nationwide  are  reporting 
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that  fuel  prices  are  now  becoming  a  lim- 
iting factor  in  agricultural  production. 

In  fact,  only  a  few  weeks  ago  CBS  tele- 
vision news  Interviewed  farmers  on  the 
impact  of  deregulation  of  domestic  oil 
and  the  statements  all  Indicated  that  fuel 
prices  were  going  to  8w:tually  limit  the 
number  of  acres  farmed  unless  some- 
thing were  done  to  reverse  the  current 
trend.  I  suggest  that  my  amendments 
will  do  just  that. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  on  farm 
vehicle  costs,  fuel  usage,  and  operations 
to  clearly  place  this  problem  in  perspec- 
tive. 

In  1973  farm  machinery  figures:  trac- 
tors, 4,387,000;  trucks,  2,915.000;  and 
autos,  2,688,000. 

In  1973,  farm  fuel  usage  for  vehicles: 

Tractors:  1.9  billion  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  2.3  billion  gallons  of  diesel  fuel. 

Farm  trucks:  1.3  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline,  and  some  diesel. 

Farm  autos:  1.45  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline,  of  which  25  percent  or  362  mil- 
lion gallons  approximately  are  for  busi- 
ness. 

Total:  7  billion  gallons  or  approxi- 
mately 175  million  barrels  or  approxi- 
mately a  half  a  million  barrels  per  day  or 
3  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  oil  con- 
sumption. 

Projected  1980  fuel  consumption: 
Tractors.  3.035  billion  gallons;  autos  and 
trucks,  2.797  billion  gallons,  1.4  to  1.6  of 
this  will  be  for  export  production. 

Fuel  costs,  1973:  $1.87  billion — other 
vehicle  operating  expenses  equal  $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

Fuel  costs,  1974:  $2.67  billion — other 
vehicle  operating  expenses  equal  $1.8  bil- 
lion. 

Capital  expenditures  for  motor  ve- 
hicles, 1974:  Tractors,  $1.93  billion; 
trucks,  $0.76  billion;*  autos,  $0.35  bil- 
lion;* total.  $3.04  billion. 

As  you  can  see.  this  is  not  a  small 
problem.  We,  the  Congress,  must  act  and 
we  must  act  now. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  begin  an  effort  to  de- 
velop alternative  propulsion  sources  for 
agricultural  vehicles,  and  H.R.  8800  can 
and  should  be  the  vehicle  for  that  effort. 
In  fact,  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice is  currently  participating  in  a  similar 
way  in  ERDA  programs  in  the  solar, 
wind,  and  bioconversion  areas  by  fo- 
cusing for  ERDA  on  the  farm  and  rural 
application  aspects  of  the  development 
of  these  new  technologies.  Additionally, 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  pro- 
vides a  natural  vehicle  for  public  educa- 
tion regarding  electric  vehicle  applica- 
tions in  the  farm  and  rural  areas.  Many 
of  the  individuals  approached  on  the 
concept  in  ARS  and  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice also  pointed  out  that  the  demon- 
stration vehicles  would  be  a  decided  bo- 
liU^  for  the  program. 

I  recognize  that  the  primary  focus  of 
the  demonstration  program  should  be  on 
the  urba.i  automobile  application,  con- 
sistent wi'h  petroleum  fuel  consumption 
patterns.  Accordingly,  I  have  not  includ- 
ed any  specific  number  of  requirements 
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for  agricultural  demonstration  units.  In 
light  of  relative  fuel  consumption  per- 
centages between  urban  and  agricultural 
applications — a  ratio  of  approximately 
12  to  1 — a  reasonable  agricultural  portion 
of  the  demonstration  might  be  10  per- 
cent or  250  units  in  the  "second  buy" 
phase  and  500  units  in  the  "third  buy" 
phase.  I  would  certainly  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee chairman  and  subcommittee  chair- 
man on  this  matter  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  discuss  it  here  to  give  a 
clear  legislative  history  for  the  admin- 
istration's implementation  of  the  act. 

Let  me  conclude  by  commenting  spe- 
cifically on  the  amendments  I  am  offer- 
ing so  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  our  ac- 
tion here  this  morning.  The  amendments 
to  section  2  merely  state  that  we  have  in 
fact  recognized  that  electric  vehicles 
have  potential  applications  on  the  farm 
and  that  full  consideration  of  that  po- 
tential is  merited  in  light  of  the  prob- 
lems which  farmers  are  facing  and  will 
face  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
amendment  to  section  3  broadens  our 
policy  statement  to  include  the  fanning 
application  in  the  program. 

The  additional  definition  added  to  sec- 
tion 4,  "commercial  electric  vehicles"  in 
section  7,  is  the  key  amendment  in  this 
package.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
quiring ERDA  to  include  farm  applica- 
tions  in  the  7,500  vehicle,  three-phase 
demonstration  program.  The  amendment 
to  section  5  will  expressly  add  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  into  the  pro- 
gram's management  structure,  which  I 
think  is  impHjrtant  in  light  of  the  fine 
capability  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  Agriculture  Extension  Serv- 
ice to  implement  much  of  the  agricul- 
tural portions  of  the  program.  The 
amendments  to  section  7  add  the  agri- 
cultural applications  concept  to  the  dem- 
onstration project's  plarming  and  imple- 
mentation. The  first  one — page  9.  line 
4 — will  insure  that  agriculture  require- 
ments are  considered  and  included  in  the 
criteria  for  the  demonstration  procure- 
ments. The  second — page  10,  line  8 — will 
add  farmers  to  the  list  of  participants 
who  actually  will  operate  the  demon- 
stration vehicles.  The  third — page  10,  line 
25 — will  add  rural  and  agricultural  agen- 
cies and  organizations  to  the  groups 
which  will  be  disseminating  the  informa- 
tion on  electric  vehicles  to  the  farm 
community. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  recognize  how  quickly  and  eflftciently 
information  can  flow  to  the  farmer  on 
electric  vehicles.  He  is  now  Just  plain 
naturally  interested  in  new  equipments 
as  a  part  of  his  being  and,  with  ever- 
increasing  fuel  prices,  he  is  economically 
motivated  to  give  full  consideration  to 
this  concept,  perhaps  more  so  than  his 
urban  brothers  and  sisters.  And,  I  do 
note  from  an  earUer  statement  in  this 
Chamber  by  our  distingtiished  colleague 
from  California  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee here  this  morning,  that  prelimi- 
nary data  from  the  Postal  Service's  use 
of  electric  mail  trucks  in  his  great  State 
Indicates  that  savings  in  maintenance 
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and  spare  parts  costs,  as  well  as  f  iiel,  may 
well  make  those  vehicles'  cost  con  ipetitive 
on  a  life  cycle  basis  with  todaj  's  tech- 
nology. 

Also,  the  Extension  Service  prcvides  an 
excellent  capability  for  efifectitely  and 
quickly  getting  the  message  to  t^e  farm- 
er. In  short.  It  is  a  unique  opportunity 
to  accelerate  the  demonstration  and  ulti- 
mate commercialization  of  the  tesulting 
technology  in  the  farm  sector,  j 

The  final  amendment  would  direct 
EROA  to  give  full  conslderatioi  to  the 
Impact  of  farm  vehicle  electriflotion  on 
the  niral  electrical  situation  and  to  focus 
generally  on  the  institutional  faotors  as- 
sociated with  rural,  as  opposed  t|>  urban, 
electrification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendmfents  to- 
gether will  effectively  implement  the 
agricultural  application  conceit.  The 
amendments  have  been  drafted  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  the  Science  Oommit- 
tee  staff,  for  which  I  thank  the  chairmen 
of  the  committee  and  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  membersi  These 
amendments  will  positively  afffcct  the 
remedy  not  only  to  a  major  energy  prob- 
lem, but  also  to  a  rapidly  developing  agri- 
cultural problem,  which,  of  counie,  Is  of 
great  personal  concern  to  me  ^^id  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Again,  I  commend  the  commiitee  for 
Its  outstanding  work  on  this  till  and 
offer  my  sincere  regards  to  its  great 
chairman.  I  urge  your  support  qf  these 
amendments,  and  would  be  hdppy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  I  ave. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUoti  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  „ 
man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wample^K 

The  amendments  were  agreed  ». 

AMXNDMCKT   OFFXBSD  BY    MB.  DINO  ELL 

Mr.  DENQELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
page  10,  after  line  25,  Insert  the 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Every  contract  entered  Into 
to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
visions  of  the  Buy  American  Act  ( 
10a  through  lOd)  and  contain  the  ^ 
required  by  the  Act  for  public  worS 
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gentle- 


I  offer 


On 
fallowing 


pursuant 
fhe  pro- 
U.S.C. 
plt>vlslon 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  irlll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  delighted  io  yield 
to  my  friend  the  gentleman  froni  Texas 
(Mr.  Teagui)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  tl^e  com 
mlttee  has  been  informed  by  the  i  jeneral 
counsel  of  ERDA  that  they  are  rovered 
now  under  the  law  by  the  Buy  An  lerican 
Act  and  therefore,  I  do  not  thin^  it  re 
quires  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  offering. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  tl  want 
to  thank  my  friend,  the  chairmanj  of  the 
full  committee  the  gentleman]  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tiague)  .  I  have  offerfed  this 
amendment  with  the  full  expectation  of 
engaging  in  a  colloquy  precisely  bt  this 
kind  with  my  good  friend.  I  thkik  his 
statement  Is  most  helpful  when  tlje  gen- 
tleman says  that  the  purpose  bf  the 
amendment  Is  already  covered,  arid  that 
they  will  continue  to  apply  the  purposes 
of  this  amendment  imder  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act  to  contracts  of  the  kind  that 


are  alluded  to  in  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  procurement 
of  electric  automobiles.  Therefore,  since, 
as  my  good  friend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  talked  to  me  and  told  me 
that  he  has  been  advised  that  he  and  his 
committee  have  been  informed  by  the 
general  counsel  of  ERDA  that  this  Is 
indeed  covered,  and  that  this  kind  of  a 
contract  very  specifically  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  under  the  Buy  American 
Act  without  the  necessity  for  the  amend- 
ment, therefore  I  see  no  need  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  after  having 
created  this  kind  of  legislative  history. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that,  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  al- 
ready a  very  advanced  state  of  the  art 
presently  in  the  production  of  electric 
vehicles  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  a 
result,  I  am  sure  we  will  want  to  pur- 
chase some  of  those  Japanese  automo- 
biles in  order  to  be  able  to  evaluate  them 
and  perhaps  introduce  some  of  the  tech- 
nology developed  over  there  in  our  own 
development  of  electric  vehicles  in  this 
country.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  this 
amendment  is  not  Intended  to  Interfere 
with  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  such  procurement  unless  that  would 
be  the  case  under  the  Buy  American  Act, 
and  in  their  procurement  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  which  does  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  vehicles  of  this  kind  in  our  coun- 
tries where  they  are  not  available  from 
within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  created  that 
legislative  history  in  the  record,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMXNTS    OJTERED    BT    MB.    OIMOELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  other  amendments,  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  time  is  short,  and  since  I 
do  not  believe  the  amendments  are  con- 
troversial, I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  DrwcELL:  On 
page  17.  between  lines  4  and  5  Insert  the 
following : 

"(1)  An  applicant  for  a  loan  guarantee 
must  be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States.  A  corporation,  partnership,  or  asso- 
ciation shall  not  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the 
tJnlted  Statea  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  It  satisfactorily  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  46  U.S.C.  802  for  determining 
the  United  States  citizenship  of  such  en- 
titles operating  a  vessel  In  the  coastwtde 
trade." 

On  page  12,  line  19,  after  "Administrator" 
Insert  "and  to  the  Congress". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
I  know  there  Is  no  objction  to  the  amend- 
ments from  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendments 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mlchi^ 
would  state  the  purpose  of  these  two 
amendments? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  most  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  have 
offered,  which  appears  at  page  17,  be- 
tween lines  4  and  5,  sets  out  the  general 
criteria  for  receiving  loan  guarantees 
under  the  bill  that  would  be  required  to 
be  met  for  persons  who  engage  in  the 
operations  of  vessels  in  coastwise  trade. 
Those  requirements,  briefly,  are  that 
the  corporation  or  the  Individual  must  be 
American.  The  corporation  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act  to  have,  I  believe  the  figure  is,  75  per- 
cent of  Its  stock  held  by  American  citizens 
and  effective  control  by  American  citizens 
of  the  board  of  directors.  This  amend- 
ment would  Impose  the  same  require- 
ment on  a  person  or  corporation  getting 
a  guarantee  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  so  that  we  would  not  be  engaging  in 
guarantees  to  foreigners  or  to  foreign 
corporations  to  derive  the  benefits  of 
American  loan  guarantees  and  at  the 
same  time  achieve  the  benefits  of  the  re- 
search, development,  and  technology  for 
benefit  of  foreign  nations. 

Ml.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  objection  to 
these  amendments  on  this  side.  However, 
I  think  It  would  be  Important  to  point 
out  the  ERDA  has  registered  some  objec- 
tions to  this  Amendment  No.  2, 1  believe 
on  the  basis  that  they  are  looking  for 
meaningful  contributions  to  accelerate 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  electric  vehicle,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  would,  there- 
fore, prohibit  I  believe  certain  subsidi- 
aries of  foreign  corporations  that  are 
now  Involved  In  this  country  in  the  elec- 
tric vehicle  from  making  those  meaning- 
ful contributions.  To  what  extent  this 
may  cripple  or  hinder  our  efforts  in  this 
area  I  am  not  able  to  evaluate,  but  I 
think  It  is  important  to  make  that  clear, 
that  ERDA  does  object  to  this,  and  It 
may  prevent  ERDA  from  pursuing  more 
aggressively  the  receipt  of  any  input  that 
foreign  subsidiaries  may  have. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  comments  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  that  there  Is  no  objection  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

For  further  classification,  does  this 
prevent  a  U.S.  national  from  obtaining 
a  loan  guarantee  and  using  those  fimds 
at  a  foreign  facility? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Under 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman  has, 
does  that  prevent  a  situation  developing 
whereby  an  American  national  can  ob- 
tain a  loan  guarantee  and  use  that  loan 
guarantee  at  a  foreign  facility? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  simply  says: 

An  applicant  for  a  loan  guarantee  must  be 
a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say : 

A  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  It  satisfactorily  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  46  U.S.C.  302  for  determining  the 
United  States  citizenship  of  such  entitles 
operating  a  vessel  In  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  amendment  is  silent  as  to  the 
question  of  where  the  work  would  be 
done,  but  I  assume  that,  given  the  nor- 
mal prudence,  that  the  Administrator 
would  look  with  great  disfavor  on  having 
this  provision  for  loan  guarantees  being 
used  to  stimulate  research  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (Mr.  Dingell) 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  second  amend- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman  alluded  is 
the  requirement  that  reports  as  set  forth 
by  the  bill  be  made  available  not  only  to 
the  Administrator  but  also  to  the  Con- 
gress so  that  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  wiU  have  full 
appreciation  of  what  Is  going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
CMnmittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
(Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  8800)  to  authorize 
In  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  a  Federal  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration designed  to  promote  electric  ve- 
hicle technologies  and  to  d«nonstrate 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  electric  ve- 
hicles, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
694,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  tiie  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 


amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  308,  nays  60, 
not  voting  65,  as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  496] 
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Abdnor 

Delaney 

Howard 

Abzug 

Dellums 

Howe 

Adams 

Derrick 

Hughes 

Alexander 

Dingell 

Hyde 

Ambro 

Dodd 

Ichord 

Anderson, 

Downey,  N.T. 

Jacobs 

Calif. 

Downing,  Va. 

Jenrette 

Anderson,  ni. 

Drlnan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

John.son,  Colo. 

Andrews, 

du  Pont 

Johnson,  Pa. 

N.  Dak. 

Early 

Jones,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Eckhardt 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Edgar 

Jones,  Okla. 

Aspin 

Edwards,  Calif 

Jordan 

AuColn 

EUberg 

Karth 

BadUlo 

Emery 

Kasten 

Bafalis 

English 

Kastenmeler 

Baucus 

Esch 

Kazen 

Beard,  R.I. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Keys 

Bedell 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Krebs 

BeU 

Pascell 

Krueger 

Bennett 

Penwlck 

LaPalce 

Bergland 

Fish 

Lagomarslno 

Blanchard 

Fisher 

Landrum 

Blouln 

Plthlan 

Leggett 

Boggs 

Flood 

Lehman 

Boland 

Florlo 

Lent 

BolHng 

Flowers 

Litton 

Bonker 

Flynt 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Bowen 

Foley 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Brademas 

Ford,  Mich. 

Long,  La. 

Breckinridge 

Porsythe 

Lujan 

Brodhead 

Fountain 

McCormack 

Brooks 

Frenzel 

McDade 

Broomfleld 

Prey 

McPall 

Brown,  Calif. 

Puqua 

McHxigh 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gaydos 

McKlnney 

Burgener 

Glalmo 

Madden 

Burke,  Calif. 

Oilman 

Madlgan 

Biirke,  li&as. 

Glnn 

Magulre 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Goldwater 

Mahon 

Burton,  John 

Gonzalez 

Mann 

Burton,  Phillip  Goodllng 

Martin 

Byron 

Grass!  ey 

Matsunaga 

Carney 

Green 

Mazzoli 

CaiT 

Gude 

Meeds 

Carter 

Guyer 

Mel  Cher 

Cederberg 

Hagedorn 

Meyner 

Chappell 

Haley 

Mezvlnsky 

Clausen, 

Hall 

Mlkva 

DonH. 

Hammer- 

MUford 

Clay 

Bchmldt 

MUler,  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Hanley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Cochran 

Hannaford 

Mills 

Cohen 

Harkin 

Mlneta 

Collins,  ni. 

Harris 

Mlnish 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Mink 

Conlan 

Hawkins 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Conte 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Moakley 

Cornell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

MoSett 

Cotter 

Heinz 

MoUohan 

Coughim 

Helstoskl 

Moorbead, 

D'Amours 

HlckB 

Calif. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hlghtower 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Daniels,  N  J. 

HUlls 

Mosher 

Danlelson 

Hlnshaw 

Moss 

Davis 

Holland 

Mottl 

de  la  Garza 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Roe 

Stephens 

Natcher 

Rogers 

Stokes 

Neal 

Roncalio 

Stratton 

Nedzl 

Rooney 

Stuckey 

Nix 

Rose 

Studds 

Nolan 

Rosenthal 

Sullivan 

Nowak 

Rostenkowski 

Symington 

Oberstar 

Rcush 

Talcott 

O'Hara 

Roybal 

Taylor.  N.C. 

ONeUl 

Runnels 

Teague 

Ottlnger 

Russo 

Thompson 

Patman,  Tex. 

Ryan 

Thone 

Patten,  N.J. 

St  Germain 

Thornton 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Santlnl 

Traxler 

Perkins 

Sarasln 

UUman 

Pettis 

Sarbanes 

Vander  Jagt 

Pickle 

Scheuer 

Vander  Veen 

Pike 

Schroeder 

VanUt 

Poage 

Schtolze 

Vlgorlto 

Pressler 

Seiberling 

Wampler 

Preyer 

Sharp 

Waxman 

Price 

Simon 

Weaver 

Qule 

Slack 

White 

Qulllen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Whltehurst 

Rallsback 

Solarz 

Whitten 

Randall 

Spellman 

WUson.  Bob 

Rangel 

Spence 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Rees 

Staggers 

Winn 

RegtUa 

Stanton, 

Wlrth 

Reuss 

J.  WUliam 

Wright 

Richmond 

Stanton, 

Yates 

RLnaldo 

James  V. 

Yatron 

Rlsenhoover 

Stark 

Young,  Fla. 

Roberts 

Steed 

Young,  Tex. 

Robinson 

Steelman 
NAYS— 60 

Zablockl 

Archer 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Armstrong 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Ashbrook 

Gradlson 

O'Brien 

Bauman 

Hansen 

Passman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hefner 

Ruppe 

BevUl 

Henderson 

Satterfleld 

Breaux 

Holt 

Schneebell 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hubbard 

Sebelius 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Shrlver 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Butler 

Kindness 

Slkes 

Casey 

Latta 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

Le  vitas 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Crane 

Lott 

Snyder 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCoUlster 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Devine 

McDonald 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Dickinson 

Mathls 

Treen 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Waggonner 

Evans,  Ind. 

Montgomery 

Wolff 

Pindley 

Moore 

Wylie 

NOT  VOTING — 66 

Addabbo 

Harrington 

Patterson. 

Baldus 

Harsha 

Calif. 

Barrett 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pepper 

Blaggl 

Hubert 

Peyser 

Blester 

Horton 

Prltchard 

Bingham 

Hungate 

Rhodes 

Brlnkley 

Jarman 

Riegle 

BroyhUl 

Jeffords 

Rousselot 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shipley 

Chlsholm 

Kelly 

Slsk 

Clancy 

Ketchum 

Symms 

Conable 

Koch 

Tsongas 

Corman 

Long.  Md. 

Udall 

Dent 

McClory 

Van  Deerlln 

Derwlnskl 

McCloskey 

Walsh 

Diggs 

McEwen 

Whalen 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McKay 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Eshleman 

Metcalfe 

Wydler 

Fary 

Morgan 

Young,  Alaska 

Praser 

Murtha 

Young,  Ga. 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Zeferettl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  BroyhUl. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Pary. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Conable. 
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Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  McKay. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Ketchum. 

Baldus  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Jeffordi  . 

Murtha  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Metcalfe  with  Mr.  McCloske/. 

BrlDUey  with  Mr.  Patterso^  of  Call- 


Mr 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

fornla 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr 
Pepper  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Praser  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr,  Hungate  with  Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Maodonald  of  Massachusetts 
Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of    Texas 
Wydler. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia  with  Mr. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
the  table. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Jymms. 


(Valsh. 
with  Mr. 


irtth    Mr. 

V  'igglns. 
an  nounced 


laid  on 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    TEAGUE.    Mr.    Speaker 


I    ask 

I  lembers 

Vhlch  to 

on  the 


unanimous   consent   that   all 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
revise  and  extend  their  remarki 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objefctlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi^ Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    TEAGLT:.    Mr.    Speaker 
unanimous   consent   that   all 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
8674,    the    Metric    Conversion 
1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the    request    of    the    gentlema;i 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


METRIC  CONVERSION  ACT  O  "  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.   Speaker,    [  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  iiito  the 
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I  ask 
R  [embers 
V  hich  to 

an  H.R. 

Act    of 

to 
from 


on  the 


coordi- 
to   the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

State  of  the  Union  for  the  consic  eration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8674)  to  declarj  a  na- 
tional policy  of  converting  to  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States,  an^  to  es 
tabllsh  a  U.S.  Metric  Board  to 
nate  the  voluntary  conversion 
metric  system. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  li  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlemai  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WH(  LS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Wholq  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8674.  w  th  Mr 
Jones  of  Oklahoma  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  b  11. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  firs ;  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  TEACtE)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  aid  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshir)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chah:  recognizes  the  gen  ;leman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teaguk)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  [  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consuiie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  supoort  of 


H.R.  8674,  the  Metric  Conversion  Act.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and 
Technology,  Congressman  Symington 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Con- 
gressman MosHER,  as  well  as  Congress- 
man F^QUA,  and  Congressman  Lloyd  for 
their  hard  work  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. It  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  United  States  is  a  world  leader  in 
almost  all  aspects  of  technology.  How- 
ever, we  have  been  slow  to  adopt  the 
measurement  system  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  four 
small  nations,  Yemen,  Burma,  Brunei, 
and  Liberia,  none  of  which  are  important 
Industrial  powers,  the  United  States  is 
the  only  major,  nonmetric  country  in 
the  world  which  has  not  formed  an  of- 
ficial mechanism  for  coordinating  the 
change  to  the  metric  system. 

Twenty -five  years  ago,  many  of  our  im- 
portant trading  powers,  including  Can- 
ada and  England,  were  still  using  the 
customary  measures.  Today,  each  are 
changing  to  the  metric  system,  and  only 
America  has  not  officially  established  a 
governmental  body  to  coordinate  the 
change. 

The  United  States  is  now  well  into 
the  early  stages  of  converting  to  the 
metric  system.  Many  Industries  have  al- 
ready announced  that  they  are  chang- 
ing the  sizes  of  their  products  and  the 
standards  to  which  they  are  manufac- 
tured to  the  metric  system.  Major  Amer- 
ican automotive  concerns  have  decided 
that  all  automobiles  manufactured  by 
them,  including  the  parts  and  com- 
ponents made  by  their  subcontractors 
and  other  suppliers,  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  metric  system  within  the 
next  few  years.  All  50  States  are  now 
committed  to  changing  to  the  metric 
system  in  their  educational  departments. 
The  school  systems  of  a  number  of 
States  have  announced  that  textbooks 
wUl  be  entirely  changed  to  the  metric 
system  by  the  year  1976.  The  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  is  largely  using  the  metric 
system— as  does  the  medical  profession. 
American  Industry  has  thus  begim  to 
adopt  the  metric  system  in  growing  num- 
bers, and  those  companies  which  are  go- 
ing metric  are  doing  so  because  It  makes 
economic  sense.  Even  though  the  change 
involves  costs,  they  are  going  ahead  be- 
cause, in  the  long  run,  they  believe  the 
change  will  pay  for  itself. 

In  the  United  States,  the  process  of 
changing  to  the  metric  system  Is  pro- 
ceeding in  an  uncoordinated  manner 
with  the  result  that  the  total  cost  of 
going  metric  Is  greater  than  it  need  be. 
The  Metric  Information  Office  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
American  National  Metric  Council, 
which  is  a  private  industry-sponsored 
organization,  are  attempting  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  conversion  activities  and 
serve  as  a  source  of  information.  This  bill 
provides  the  mechanism  to  bring  about 
the  Important  coordinating  function  as 
the  conversion  process  proceeds. 

The  choice  before  the  Congress  is  not 
whether  we  should  move  to  the  metric 
system.  That  conversion  is  underway. 
The  choice  is  between  continuing  the 


conversion  process  in  an  entirely  xmco- 
ordinated  fashion,  as  is  the  case  now  or 
going  forward  with  the  conversion  proc- 
ess on  a  coordinated  basis.  The  testimony 
heard  by  the  committee  indicated  that 
there  is  wide  agreement  on  the  desir- 
ability of  going  forward  on  a  coordinated 
basis. 

The  bill  provides  a  response  to  the 
problems  created  by  the  Increasing  use  of 
the  metric  system.  It  would  establish  an 
independent  U.S.  Metric  Board,  broadly 
representative  of  society,  to  devise  and 
carry  out  a  broad  program  of  planning 
and  coordination  of  the  Increasing  use  of 
the  metric  system  and  to  conduct  public 
education  consistent  with  other  national 
interests. 

The  Metric  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
21  persons  from  the  public  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  mem- 
bers shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  they  shall  serve  such  terms 
as  he  specifies.  They  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  those  groups  In  Ameri- 
can society  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
change  to  the  metric  system,  and  they 
shall  include  representatives  of  industry, 
labor,  business,  including  small  business.' 
agriculture,  commerce,  the  consumer! 
education.  State  and  local  government, 
science  and  engineering,  the  construction 
Industry  and  other  affected  groups.  The 
membership  shall  include,  in  addition, 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  two  Members  from  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  noncongresslonal 
members  to  serve  as  chairman  and  an- 
other to  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Board. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Congress,  the 
Board  shall  have  no  compulsory  powers. 
The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  when  the 
Congress  determines  that  its  mission  is 
accomplished. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
perform  the  following  three  major  func- 
tions: First,  develop  a  broad  program 
of  planning  and  coordination  on  the  in- 
creasing use  of  the  metric  system;  sec- 
ond, conduct  research  and  submit  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress;  and  third,  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  pubUc  education  in  the  metric 
system  at  all  levels  from  elementary  to 
adult  education  m  order  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  become  familiar  with 
the  meaning  and  use  of  metric  terms  ana 
measures  in  their  dally  lives. 

The  Board  shall  consult  with  and  take 
into  account  the  Interests  and  views  of 
industry,  labor,  business,  including  small 
business,  commerce,  science  and  engi- 
neering, education,  government  agencies 
at  the  Federal.  State  and  local  levels, 
and  the  consumer  and  other  groups 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  change- 
over to  the  metric  system.  The  Intent 
of  this  consultation  process  is  that  each 
sector  or  industry  in  the  country  shall 
be  asked,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  devel(«). 
if  it  elects  to  participate,  its  own  plan 
for  the  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
In  such  a  time  period  as  that  group 
feels  to  be  in  its  own  best  interest  insofar 
as  efficiency  and  minimum  costs  are  con- 
cerned. The  Board  is  further  directed  to 
consult  with  existing  organizations  in  the 
field  of  standards  development  and  coor- 
dination. 
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The  Board  shall  develop  procedures 
whereby  industry  groups  can  come  to- 
gether on  a  voluntary  basis  xmder  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  to  discuss  and 
agree  on  the  best  dimensions  and  con- 
figurations in  the  metric  system,  or  other 
measurements  for  general  use  which  are 
consistent  with  the  needs  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  manufacturers,  suppliers,  con- 
sumers, and  other  interested  and  affected 
groups  and  the  time  schedule  for  the 
conversion  process  for  each  group. 

The  Board  shall  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  new  or  revised  engineering 
standards  based  on  metric  measurements 
m  those  specific  fields  or  areas  where 
such  standards  will  result  in  improved 
design  or  increases  in  economy  consistent 
with  the  efficient  use  of  energy  and  the 
consei-vation  of  natural  resources. 

The  Board  shall  encourage  the  reten- 
tion, in  new  metric  language,  of  those 
U.S.  engineering  standards,  practices, 
and  conventions  that  are  Internationally 
accepted  or  which  embody  superior  tech- 
nology. 

The  Board  shall  cooperate  with  foreign 
governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions which  have  become  concerned  with 
the  encouragement  and  coordination  of 
the  metric  system  with  the  objective  of 
gaining  international  recognition  for 
metric  standards  proposed  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Board  shall  consult  with  foreign 
governments  and  organizations  and 
groups  in  other  countries,  including  in- 
ternational standards  organizations,  to 
the  extent  it  determines  appropriate. 
Such  contacts  by  the  Board  shall  be  ac- 
complished through  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  Board  shall  carry  out  programs 
of  public  education  and  information 
aimed  at  making  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  familiar  with  the  metric 
system.  These  programs  shall  Include 
public  information  activities  conducted 
by  the  Board  Itself  through  the  use  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television 
and  other  media;  consultation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  with  education  as- 
sociations and  other  education  groups 
to  insure  that  the  metric  system  is  made 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's educational  institutions  and  that 
teachers  are  trained  to  teach  the  metric 
system;  consultation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Weights  and  Measures  to  assure 
that  weights  and  measures  officials  in 
each  State  and  local  jurisdiction  are  ful- 
ly involved  of  the  metric  changeover  ac- 
tivities in  the  country  and  are  assisted 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  timely 
amendments  to  weights  and  measures 
laws;  and  such  other  pubhc  information 
activities  by  any  Federal  agency  which 
could  relate  to  the  mission  of  the  agency. 

The  Board  shall  also  collect,  analyze, 
and  publicize  information  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  metric  system  is  be- 
ing used.  It  shall  evaluate  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  such  metric  usage,  and  shall 
make  efforts  to  minimize  any  adverse 
effects  resulting  from  the  Increasing 
metric  usage. 


The  Board  shall  conduct  research  on 
any  unresolved  problems  associated  with 
the  conversion  to  and  use  of  the  metric 
system  and  shall  publicize  the  results  of 
this  research.  An  important  function  of 
the  Board  shall  be  to  recommend  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  specific 
legislative  actions  to  deal  with  unre- 
solved problems  associated  with  metric 
usage. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
submit  annual  reports  of  its  activities 
and  progress  under  the  act  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress.  The  report 
shall  include  a  status  report  on  the  con- 
version process  as  well  as  projections  for 
the  conversion  process,  and  may  include 
recommendations  covering  any  legisla- 
tive or  executive  actions  needed  to  im- 
plement programs  of  conversions  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  conduct 
hearings  at  such  times  and  in  such 
places  as  it  deems  appropriate  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  policies  of  the  act. 

I  want  to  stress  that  H.R.  8674  would 
preserve  the  right  of  each  individual  and 
each  business  firm  to  decide  whether  to 
go  metric.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  shall  be 
entirely  voluntary. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is  good 
for  the  country.  Perhaps  I  will  never 
learn  the  total  metric  system  myself, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  today's  school 
children  will  learn  it  sooner  or  later,  and 
before  long  the  housewife  who  goes  shop- 
ping will  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8674  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  for  America.  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) .  who  has  done  an  excellent  job  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8674,  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act  of  1975. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Science,  Research, 
and  Technology  Subcommittee,  which  it 
is  my  privilege  to  chair,  held  2  weeks  of 
comprehensive  hearings  on  various  bills 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  House 
in  the  94th  Congress.  A  wide  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  national  community  was  rep- 
resented including  industry,  small  busi- 
ness, labor,  industrial  and  professional 
organizations.  State  government.  State 
educational  officials,  agriculture,  and 
otJiers.  The  viewpoints  and  suggestions 
provided  were  of  valuable  assistance  to 
the  committee  in  its  dehberations.  and 
in  the  development  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  8674. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
under  this  bill  the  change  to  the  metric 
system  would  be  entirely  voluntary  in 
nature.  The  bill  has  no  compulsory  pow- 
ers which  would  force  a  business,  an  in- 
dustry, or  an  individual  to  adopt  and 
use  the  metric  system.  It  provides  spe- 
cifically that  the  Metric  Board  would 
have  no  compulsory  powers. 

The  national  metric  policy  which 
would  be  established  by  this  bill  covers 
four  specific  points.  The  policy  under 
these  four  points  would  be: 

First,  to  plan  to  coordinate  the  in- 
creasing use  of  the  metric  system; 

Second,  to  encourage  volimtary  par- 
ticipation of  affected  sectors  or  groups; 


Third,  to  encourage  efficiency  and 
minimize  costs  to  society ;  and 

Fourth,  to  assist  in  developing  a  broad 
educational  program  which  will  assist  all 
Americans  in  becoming  familiar  with 
the  metric  system. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  note  at  this 
point  that  the  bill  before  the  Committee 
today  has  gone  through  a  number  of 
changes.  The  policy  statement  I  just  de- 
scribed has  evolved  through  several 
changes,  but  it  is  not  clearly  refiected  in 
the  long  title  of  the  bill,  and  we  have 
concluded  that  a  more  accurate  title  for 
this  bill  would  be  the  following: 

(A  bill)  "to  declare  a  national  policy  of 
coordinating  the  Increasing  use  of  the  metric 
s>-stem  m  the  United  States,  and  to  establish 
a  United  States  Metric  Board  to  coordinate 
the  voluntary  conversion  to  the  metric 
system" 

I  want  to  advise  the  Members  that,  in 
the  event  this  bill  is  adopted  by  the 
House,  the  committee  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  incorporate  this  new  long 
title  for  the  bill.  If  adopted,  this  change 
would  obviously  also  apply  to  the  sections 
of  the  committee  report  where  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  bill  is  set  forth. 

The  metric  conversion  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  U.S.  Metric  Board  consisting  of 
four  Members  of  Congress  and  21  Presi- 
dentlally  appointed  members  broadly 
representative  of  American  society.  The 
Board  would  be  charged  with  carrying 
out  a  broad  program  of  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  public  education  consistent 
with  the  policies  of  the  act. 

Although  the  duties  of  the  Board  are 
numerous,  I  would  like  to  discuss  some 
of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  Board  will  consult  with  various  af- 
fected groups  and  sectors  of  the  national 
economy  and  develop  a  procedure 
through  which  these  groups  and  sectors 
may  formulate  and  recommend  metric 
programs  to  the  Board.  Participation  in 
such  group  and  sector  activities  will,  of 
course,  be  voluntary.  The  Board  will  pub- 
licize the  proposed  programs  and  wiU  be 
receptive  to  comments  from  groups  or 
individuals. 

The  Board  will  assist  the  pubhc — 
through  broad -based  information  and 
education  programs — to  become  famiUar 
with  the  metric  system  and  Its  use  In  our 
daily  lives.  These  programs  shall  be  based 
on  consultation  with  appropriate  individ- 
uals and  groups,  and  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  published  information. 

An  important  function  of  the  Board 
be  the  conduct  of  research  on  the  impact 
which  the  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem is  having.  This  research  will  cover 
all  aspects  of  the  national  economy  in- 
cluding the  impact  on  consumers  and  in- 
dividual workers  as  well  as  industries  and 
commerce  and  education.  If ,  as  a  result 
of  these  studies,  the  Board  concludes  that 
further  action  is  called  for.  the  Board  is 
specifically  authorized  to  recommend  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  specific 
Executive  or  legislative  action 

The  Board  will  report  on  Its  activities 
annually  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President.  This  status  report  may  also 
include  recommendations  covering  legis- 
lation or  executive  action  needed  to  im- 
plement the  metric  activities  of  the 
Board. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  I  would  like 
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to  respond  to  some  questions  wfilch  have 
been  raised  about  this  bill. 

Does  the  policy  of  H.R.  8674J  mandate 
a  change  to  the  metric  system  1 

The  suiswer  is  that  rather  tlan  man 
dating  a  change  to  the  metric  system, 
the  policy  of  H.R.  8674  responfls  to  the 
problems  associated  with  the  licreaslng 
use  of  the  metric  system.  The  1^111  would 
do  this  by  establishing  a  mechfinism  to 
coordinate  the  metric  conversion  activ- 
ities, by  studying  the  associate  prob- 
lems, and  by  educating  the  pub^c  on  the 
usage  of  the  metric  system. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  for  chang- 
ing the  title  of  the  bill  is  to  dlace  the 
chief  emphasis  on  the  voluntary^  nature 
of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  syfetem.  By 
eliminating  any  reference  in  the  title 
to  a  policy  of  adopting  the  metric  sys- 
tem, and  emphasizing  the  cooodination 
function  of  the  Government's  xole,  we 
expect  to  make  it  clear  that  the  ibill  does 
not  mandate  the  change,  but  otly  aims 
at  providing  coordination  based  on 
voluntary  participation. 

When  the  words  "change"  cr  "con- 
version" to  the  metric  system  a])pear  in 
the  bill  or  the  report,  does  this  mean  a 
total  changeover  to  the  metric  system? 
The  committee  views  the  words 
"change"  or  "conversion"  as  describing 
the  ongoing  nature  of  the  increasing  us- 
age of  the  metric  system.  The  co  nmittee 
recognizes  that  some  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional community  may  move  rasidly  to 
metric  while  oUiers  will  mov;  more 
slowly  and  yet  others  may  elect  not  to 
make  the  change.  The  commltliee  feels 
strongly  that  in  any  sector,  the  tnarket- 
place — not  the  Congress  or  thd  Metric 
Board — should  provide  the  imoetus  in 
deciding  whether,  when  and  how  metric 
conversion  activities  should  proceed. 

How  do  the  provisions  of  HJl.  8674 
reflect  the  results  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  study  "A  Metric  Anierica"? 
The  study  served  to  focus  the  (^mmlt- 
tee's  and  the  Congress'  attention  on  the 
fact  that  the  metric  system  would  be  used 
more  widely  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  today  we  ari^  seeing 
more  metric  measurements  in  oui '  every- 
day lives  than  we  were  in  1971.  However, 
the  coimtry  has  changed  drastically  in 
other  ways  in  the  last  5  years — an  d  those 
changes  are  primarily  economic.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  projections  of 
1971  would  not  be  the  projections  of 
today.  With  this  in  mind  the  corimittee 
felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  mandate  a 
conversion  to  the  metric  system  within 
a  specified  time  frame  and  to  mi  ike  it  a 
goal  for  the  conversion  that  the  coimtry 
become  predominantly  metric  within 
that  time  period.  Therefore,  these  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Metric  Study  were 
not  adopted.  Although  the  bill  rdfers  to 
these  and  other  recommendation^  in  the 
section  on  findings,  they  have  n«>t  been 
Included  in  the  policy  section  or  In  the 
section  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the 
Metric  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  goes  a  long 
way  toward  making  the  ongoing  phange 
to  the  metric  system  a  little  easier  for 
every  citizen.  It  will  help  reduce  tlje  over- 
all cost  to  our  society  of  making  the 
change.  I  am  glad  to  join  Chairman 
Tkagxh!  in  urging  its  favorable  conjsldera 
tlon  and  adoption  by  the  House 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  first  to  commend  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  for  having  worked  so  assiduous- 
ly on  this  bill  and  for  his  efforts  in  bring- 
ing it  onto  the  floor. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  last  year  I 
objected  strenuously  to  the  bill  because 
it  lacked  two  provisions  and  because  I 
had  hoped  to  offer  amendments.  One  of 
those  provisions  was  to  protect  small 
businessmen  in  the  conversion  process. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  small  businessman  has  been 
taken  care  of  in  this  bill.  Am  I  correct 
in  my  understanding? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Absolutely  correct; 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  small 
business  representatives,  including  John 
Motley  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Businessmen,  and  very  re- 
cently we  were  assured  by  them  that  this 
bill  meets  the  problems  that  they  thought 
the  prior  bill  presented. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  In  what  way  will 
the  small  businessman  be  taken  care  of? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  were  two 
principal  moves  that  we  made.  One  was 
to  assure  small  business  that  there  would 
be  proper  representation  of  their  inter- 
est on  the  Metric  Board,  whose  job  it 
will  be  to  determine  what  kind  of  Impact 
metrication  would  have  on  small  business 
or  any  other  sector  of  society.  The  Board 
can  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  President,  to  the  Govern- 
ment concerning  appropriate  assistance 
to  any  detrimentally  affected  sector  of 
society,  of  which  small  business  could 
well  be  one,  although  we  think  the  way  we 
have  written  the  bill,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  suffer,  because  we  have  taken 
the  time  frame  out.  We  have  also  made 
it  the  number  one  mandate  of  the  Metric 
Board  to  lubricate  everybody's  adjust- 
ment to  the  metric  system,  Including 
small  business. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  My  second  con- 
cern, as  the  gentleman  knows,  was  with 
reference  to  labor,  particularly  labor  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  tools,  individual  tools. 
Has  this  been  properly  provided  for  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  has  also  been 
provided  for  in  this  way,  with  the  con- 
currence of  labor  representatives.  I  may 
say  in  that  respect  that  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  rather  lengthy 
comments  which  I  do  not  think  nee(J  be 
made  here,  in  the  interest  of  time,  but 
which  clarify  very  specifically  the  intent 
of  the  committee  and  therefore  of  the 
Congress  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  with 
respect  to  a  whole  range  of  things  that 
labor  was  interested  In.  These  ideas  were 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  them. 
However,  specifically  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  again,  the  Metric 
Board  has  an  obligation  under  this  bill  to 
study  the  harmful  effects  that  any  metric 
move  made  in  this  country  could  have  on 
any  element  of  society,  and  of  course, 
none  more  Importantly  than  the  working 
people  who  own  their  own  tools. 

Some  industries  are  more  fortunate  in 
this  regard,  and  the  worker  is  provided 
for.  For  example.  In  General  Motors  they 


provide  a  "tool  crib,"  and  the  worker  can 
borrow  for  any  length  of  time  the  tool  he 
needs. 

We  are  talking  and  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  Is  talking  about  independent 
workers.  Here  again,  it  is  something  that 
we  anticipate  could  occur.  Therefore,  we 
have  mandated  the  Metric  Board  to  study 
to  see  if  it  does  occm-,  and  if  it  does,  to 
recommend  the  kind  of  assistance  which 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  find  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  answered 
my  questions  to  my  full  satisfaction  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  express  my  support 
for  H.R.  8674,  the  proposed  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symtngton),  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague)  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their 
perseverance  and  thoughtful  efforts  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  the 
fruition  of  many  years  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  many  persons,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress.  For  many  years,  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  George  Miller 
of  California,  was  the  driving  force  in 
Congress  in  the  attempt  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  associated  with  metric  conver- 
sion. 

Now,  I  believe,  there  is  general  con- 
sensus on  a  few  basic  facts: 

That  the  United  States  is  the  only  ma- 
jor industrial  country  in  the  world  where 
metric  is  not  the  predominant  system  of 
measurement. 

That  our  country's  eventual  conversion 
to  the  metric  system  is  inevitable. 

That  conversion  without  some  coordi- 
nation at  the  national  level  would  be 
costlier  and  less  efficient  than  with  some 
rational  plan  as  a  giiide. 

That  the  process  of  converting  to 
metric  measurement  should  be  a  volun- 
tary one,  with  persons  and  companies 
taking  such  steps  as  are  In  their  own 
economic  interests. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
8674  embodies  all  of  these  principles. 
Additionally,  the  bill  wisely  leaves 
open-ended  the  conversion  period,  which 
wUl  vary  widely  among  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  complex  economy. 

For  several  Congresses,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  pleased  that  the  House  is 
in  a  position  today  to  pass  this  important 
legislation. 

I  am  pleased,  also,  that  the  U.S. 
Metric  Board,  the  coordinating  unit 
established  imder  the  legislation,  will 
be  charged  with  Investigating  con- 
version problems,  and  with  recommend- 
ing to  Congress  and  the  President  appro- 
priate legislation  whenever  necessary. 
Specifically  mentioned  in  the  bill  as 
areas  for  the  Board  to  study  are  the  pos- 
sible Impact  on  workers,  such  as  costs  of 
tools  and  training,  and  effects  on  smaQ 
business.  These  matters  are  those  I  was 
so  concerned  about  last  year  during  con- 
sideration of  parallel  legislation.  I  believe 
the  Committee  has  responded  to  both  the 
language  and  the  spirit  of  my  concerns 
In  those  areeis. 
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Metric  conversion  will  be  no  easy  task, 
Mr.  Chairman.  But  it  is  an  Inescapable 
task.  We  may  flnd,  as  several  other  coun- 
tries have,  that  the  burden  will  not  be 
as  great  as  now  envisioned,  but  we  must 
be  in  a  position  to  minimize  whatever 
confusion  and  extra  costs  are  generated 
in  this  process. 

Passage  of  H.R.  8674  is  a  giant  step 
forward  in  the  right  direction.  I  urge  the 
Hoixse  to  approve  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes ;  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  ,  my  good  friend 
and  a  great  helper  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missoiu-I  (Mr. 
Stjcincton)  is  very  useful. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  last  year  expressed  some  very 
genuine  concerns  about  this  legislation 
when  it  was  then  before  us.  This  colloquy, 
for  the  Record,  certainly  clarifles  the 
fact,  as  we  understand  it  on  our  side, 
that  the  objections  from  last  year  are 
now  reconciled,  and  the  Interests  of  labor 
and  small  business  people  in  general  are 
being  protected,  and  they  are  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  for  myself,  I 
want  to  make  the  comment  that  this  leg- 
islation is  really  needed  and  is  deeply 
rooted  in  good,  old-fashioned,  American 
commonsense.  It  has  a  lot  of  practicality 
to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  5  additional  mhi- 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  believe  this  legislation  makes 
good  commonsense.  The  movement  to- 
ward conversion  to  the  metric  system 
already  has  a  tremendous  momentmn  in 
this  country  and  it  is  so  imperative  and 
necessary.  Yet  we  must  avoid  a  chaotic 
movement.  We  must  have  an  orderly 
process. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today 
has  practicality  in  that  it  encourages 
efiSciency  and  I  am  convinced  It  is  going 
to  lower  the  cost  of  conversion.  It  Is  on 
that  basis  that  I  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) upon  the  excellent  job  the  gentle- 
man has  done  in  our  committee  in  pro- 
viding the  leadership  needed  for  this  im- 
portant move. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation.  H.R. 
8674  is  meant  to  coordinate  and  harmo- 
nize the  voluntary  conversion  of  the 
United  States  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Metrication  will  bring  the  simplicity  of 
using  a  single  basic  unit — the  meter — for 
measuring  both  large  and  small  distances 
in  multiples  of  10.  In  similar  fashion  a 
single  unit  of  mass — the  gram — will  be 
used  to  measure  both  large  and  small 
amounts  in  multiplies  of  10. 

Thus  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
will   introduce    the    same    straightfor- 


wardness into  our  measure  of  weight  and 
length  that  we  oirrently  enjoy  with  our 
monetary  units.  The  metric  conversion 
program  is  a  superb  example  of  old  fash- 
ioned American  commonsense  and  prac- 
ticality. It  is  a  move  for  greater  accuracy, 
efficiency,  economy,  and  rationality. 

So,  I  enthusiastically  join  with  the 
Science  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
chairmen,  Messrs.  Teagxte  and  Syming- 
ton, and  all  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee in  endorsmg  this  bill.  HJl.  8674  is 
the  outgrovrth  and  synthesis  of  years  of 
study. 

Several  added  weeks  of  hearings  were 
held  on  this  year's  bill,  to  be  certain  that 
it  accommodates  the  concerns  of  all  in- 
terested parties.  The  bill  seeks  to  expedite 
metric  conversion  without  sacrificing  iso- 
lated groups  which  might  be  put  to  some 
slight,  temporary  disadvantage  because 
of  the  conversion. 

The  focal  point  of  our  proposed  pro- 
gram will  be  the  U.S.  Metric  Board,  which 
will  have  three  major  duties.  First,  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  program  for 
conversion  to  the  metric  system.  Second, 
to  conduct  research  directed  toward  that 
goal,  and  submit  recommendations  to  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  Third, 
to  imdertake  a  broad  public  education 
program  ranging  from  elementary  to 
adult  education. 

The  Board  will  be  composed  of  21 
members  chosen  from  the  public  in  such 
a  way  that  it  reflects  the  broadest  spec- 
trum of  Interested  parties.  We  expect  the 
Board  to  include  representatives  from  in- 
dustry, labor,  small  business.  State  and 
local  govenmient,  and  other  affected 
groups.  In  addition,  two  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  serve  on  the 
Board. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  metric  system 
has  become  the  dominant  language  of 
measurement  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  stands  almost  alone  in  its  failure 
to  go  metric.  It  is  anomalous  that  the 
most  advanced  nation  in  the  world  is 
still  clinging  to  an  impractical  and  out- 
moded system  of  measurement. 

But  even  within  our  country,  the  met- 
ric system  is  slowly  but  steadily  increas- 
ing in  use.  There  is  increasing  momen- 
tum for  conversion.  And  therein  lies  the 
problem.  The  growing  use  of  the  metric 
system  is  proceeding  in  a  relatively  hap- 
hazard and  unplanned  way.  Individual 
companies,  industries,  and  local  govern- 
ments are  making  the  changeover  when- 
ever and  however  it  appears  advanta- 
geous to  do  so. 

Therefore  the  conversion  to  date  has 
often  been  accompanied  by  confusion 
and  misdirection.  H.R.  8674  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  direction  to  produce 
orderly  coordination  in  our  country's 
continuing  conversion  to  make  it  as  effi- 
cient and  inexpensive  and  productive  as 
possible. 

Our  primary  motivation  for  the  legis- 
lation is  not  only  to  bring  order  to  an 
otherwise  chaotic  conversion  already  in 
progress,  but  to  enable  our  citizens  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  being  in  step  with 
the  worldwide  system  of  measurement. 

There  is  a  significant  potential  for  in- 
creased exports  of  our  manufactured 
products  made  to  metric  specifications. 
And  such  increased  export  trade  is  cru- 


cially important  to  our  Nation  today  and 
for  the  future.  It  is  in  fact  imperative. 

The  people  and  industries  in  countries 
that  are  chiefiy  metric  prefer  to  pur- 
chase metric  designed  products.  Our 
Committee  heard  evidence  of  American 
businessmen  who  were  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage in  bidding  on  foreign  projects 
because  they  had  to  undergo  the  extra 
expense  to  converting  their  blueprints  to 
metric.  This  extra  cost  is  translated  into 
either  lower  profits  or  lost  business. 

There  is  the  potential  for  savings  when 
a  common  design  can  be  used  for  prod- 
ucts both  here  and  internationally. 
Global  uniformity  In  manufacturing  pro- 
cedures will  allow  us  to  conserve  our  re- 
sources. It  affords  the  opportvmlty  of 
greatly  reducing  the  excessive  varieties 
and  sizes  of  products.  Not  only  can  money 
be  saved  because  of  reduced  inventories 
and  greater  production,  but  materials 
can  be  saved. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  Is  not 
complete  conversion  regardless  of  costs. 
It  Is  instead  metric  conversion,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  to  the  extent  practical  and 
reasonable  and  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  point  is  that  the  conversion  will 
proceed  in  some  sectors  at  a  relatively 
rapid  pace  while  in  others  at  a  slower 
pace. 

The  Board  will  submit  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of  its 
work.  There  will  be  ample  opportunity 
for  us  to  modify  any  of  the  Board's  pro- 
grams or  activities  which  the  Congress 
believes  not  in  the  best  national  interest. 

Mr.  cniairman,  the  longer  the  United 
States  waits  to  convert  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem, the  longer  this  coxmtry  will  have  to 
pay  the  extra  costs  associated  with  main- 
taining and  operating  a  dual  measure- 
ment system. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  conversion.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  national  decision  on  a  posi- 
tive course  of  action  and  I  sincerely  wel- 
come the  opportimity  to  lend  my  support 
to  this  initiative. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8674. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  upon  the  fine 
leadership  he  has  exerted  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  upon  the  many 
hours  of  work  that  he  has  put  in  and 
the  dedication  that  he  has  shown  in  try- 
ing to  bring  this  bill  to  the  point  where 
we  now  have  it  before  the  Members  to- 
day. I  am  sure  that  without  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
this  measure  would  not  be  here  today. 
Again  I  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  poten- 
tial costs  related  to  the  Increasing  use 
of  the  metric  system  is  one  that  com- 
mands considerable  interest  and  legiti- 
mate concern.  In  the  context  of  our 
debate  today,  we  need  to  look  at  three 
aspects  of  this  question:  First,  the  costs 
for  the  Nation  at  large  of  using  metric 
measurements;  second,  the  direct  costs  of 
this  bill;  and  third,  any  indirect  costs  of 
the  bill. 
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Consider  first  the  costs  versus 
of  increased  metric  usage  for 
at  large.  Since  the  United 
ready  experiencing  this  change 
stop  speculating  about  costs 
looking  at  real  information, 
mobile  industry  is  in  the  process 
metric,  as  is  much  of  our 
dustry.  Our  steel  indiistry  is 
pared  to  provide  some  of  its 
in  metric  sizes,  and  some  of  our 
manufacturers  now  offer  bolts 
in  metric  sizes.  Incidentally, 
and  nuts  are  being  made  to  a  ne-p 
standard — a  modernized  series 
that  cuts  approximately  in  half 
ber  of  sizes  needed.  For 
of  mechanical  products,  who 
need  to  stock  all  of  the 
the  use  of  these  new  metric 
bring  a  large  dollar  savings  in 
of  carrying  inventory — once 
switched  over  to  working  in 

Since   we   have    as   yet   no 
policy  related  to  metric  conversicin 
firms  have  obviously  decided  to 
strictly  as  a  result  of  their  own 
erations.  Further,  since  it  is  wel 
that  such  companies  give 
sideration  to  the  effect  of  their 
on  profits,  we  must  infer  that 
them  calculated  that  the  benefits 
reaped  by  going  metric  would 
costs  entailed.  As  another  example 
was  the  last  time  you  saw  an  autj 
shop  that  stated.  "We  do  not 
foreign  autos?"  Now  that  an  es 
30  percent  of  the  automobiles 
our  highways  have  some  metrl( 
most  shops  have  decided  not  to 
that  much  potential  business, 
bought   a   set   of   metric 
order  to  make  money. 

We  now  have  even  more 
formation  about  costs  of  going 
manufacturing.  The  design  and 
facture  of  automobiles  is  a  highly 
urement-sensitive  activity.  One 
Big  Three  auto  companies  that 
been  designing  all  new  parts  in 
for  2'/^  years,  and  is  currently 
turing  many  parts  to  metric 
tions.  has  stated  that  the  costs  of 
have  turned  out  to  be  far  low^ 
anticipated.  Where  they  had 
have  to  replace  at  least  half  of 
screws  on  their  lathes  and 
chines,  they  have  yet  to  repla4e 
This  has  been  the  reported 
most  manufacturing  companies 
other  countries   that  have  beer 
through  a  metric  changeover  in 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
land.  Invariably  costs  have  proved 
far  less  than  expected. 

Thus,  metric  conversion  in  the 
States  is  now  proceeding  on  a 
making — not      money-spending 
However,  this  uncoordinated 
beginning  to  engender  hidden 
steel   Industry   must   add   metrl( 
products  to  its  Inch  sizes  that 
continue  to  manufacture  and  sto^e 
their  use  is  phased  out  entirely. 
cause  some  temporary  added  cost 
Industry,  and  thus  to  users  of 
to  our  economy  at  large.  The 
true  of  the  fastener  Industry — i 
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happen  in  other  industries  as  they  adapt 
to  meet  growing  demand  for  metric  sized 
standard  materials  and  parts. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  costs 
to  our  economy  are  being  caused  by  the 
changes  that  have  already  occurred.  The 
only  way  to  minimize  them  Is  to  mini- 
mize the  time  during  which  we  are  using 
both  measurement  languages  in  manu- 
facturing and  in  other  commercial  ac- 
tivities— and  that  Is  precisely  the  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  the  increasing  use 
of  metric  measurement  units  for  our 
customary  ones.  H.R.  8674  will  serve  to 
minimize  in  the  most  eflQcient  way  the 
extent  and  costs  of  dual  measurement 
usage. 

At  the  same  time,  while  providing  co- 
ordination and  guidance,  the  conversion 
activities  that  will  be  facilitated  by  H.R. 
8674  win  be  entirely  voluntary.  The  bill 
does  not  contain,  and  does  not  give  to 
the  U.S.  Metric  Board  any  power  to  force 
anyone  to  go  metric.  Thus,  in  no  way  can 
it  be  said  to  impose  costs  on  anyone. 
Consensus  target  dates  will  be  estab- 
lished by  sectors  of  industry  and  com- 
merce— and,  wherever  a  company  or  or- 
ganization can  benefit  by  planning  its 
own  metric  moves  around  such  target 
dates,  presumably  the  company  or  orga- 
nization win  make  use  of  the  guideline 
plan  and  Its  customers  or  participants 
will  accordingly  benefit.  Thus,  this  bill 
can  only  bring  benefits  and  not  costs, 
to  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  only  costs  attendant  to  the  enact- 
ment cf  H.R.  8674  will  be  the  direct  op- 
erating costs  of  the  mechanism  for  co- 
ordination, public  education  and  public 
information — for  the  administration  of 
the  U.S.  Metric  Board,  its  staff,  the  vari- 
ous sector  coordinating  committees,  and 
for  developing  and  promulgating  the  in- 
formation materials  needed  to  acquaint 
all  Americans  with  the  10  or  so  new 
measurement  terms  involved  in  using  the 
metric  system  for  everyday  activities. 
Such  costs  are  expected  to  be  approxi- 
mately $3  million  a  year  for  the  first  few 
years — surely  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  substantial  and  permanently  recur- 
ring economic  benefits  we  wiU  thereafter 
reap  from  increased  exports;  lowered 
costs  of  production;  use  of  a  simpler, 
easier  to  imderstand  measurement  lan- 
guage; and  reduced  dual  inventories  of 
standard  materials  and  parts. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that  I  note 
In  a  report  to  the  Congress  called  the 
metric  amendment  that  5  years  ago  the 
countries  of  Barbados,  Burma,  Gambia, 
Ghana,  Jamaica,  Liberia,  Muscat  and 
Oman,  Nauru,  Sierra  Leone.  Southern 
Yemen,  Tonga.  Trinidad,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  were  the  only  coimtries 
without  the  metric  system.  I  note  today 
that  the  number  has  been  narrowed  so 
that  only  now  Yemen,  Burma,  Bnmel, 
Liberia,  and  the  United  States  are  not  on 
the  metric  system. 

We  are  making  progress  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 


Symington)  for  his  leadership,  as  well 
as  the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  and  others. 

I  trust  also  that  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  add  many  centimeters  to  the 
political  stature  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  would  hope  that  the  United 
States,  in  the  Interest  of  competing  in 
world  trade  would  not  be  the  last  nation 
in  the  world  to  adopt  the  metric  system. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  for  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  that  gentleman  has  shown 
in  this  work,  as  well  as  all  members  of  the 
committee.  I  believe  the  way  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  handled  this  bill 
has  been  outstanding.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  also  like  to  commend  our  mi- 
nority member  on  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  for 
his  fine  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  unanimously  support  H.R. 
8674,  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 
As  a  long  time  supporter  of  metric  con- 
version for  this  country,  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  this  legislation  Is  both 
necessary  and  beneficial. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  orderly 
conversion  of  our  Nation's  economy  from 
the  present  system  to  the  system  used 
most  exclusively  around  the  world — the 
metric  system. 

Because  of  the  external  pressure  from 
our  trading  partners  throughout  the 
world,  the  United  States  is  already  grad- 
ually changing  to  metric. 

However,  this  bill  will  provide  for  an 
orderly  and  coordinated  changeover. 

Obviously  many  headaches  and  much 
economic  loss  will  be  avoided  by  the  Con- 
gress adopting  a  national  policy  to 
smooth  the  path  of  conversion. 

As  a  primary  feature,  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  U.S.  Metric  Board  which  will  be 
composed  of  21  persons  from  the  public 
and  four  Members  of  Congress. 

These  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  will  come  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  will  represent  all  interests  In 
this  conversion  to  metric. 

This  broad  base  of  representation  will 
be  important  because  the  Board  will  be 
charged  with  drawing  up  a  plan  to  co- 
ordinate the  Nation's  conversion  to 
metric,  conduct  any  necessary  research, 
and  to  educate  the  public  in  general  to 
the  new  metric  system. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  cost  to  our 
Nation's  economy  is  expected  to  be  mini- 
mal. 

The  activities  of  the  Board  in  coor- 
dinating our  conversion  will  have  an  ap- 
preciable Impact  and  should  reduce  the 
overall  costs  substantially. 
The    report    accompanying   this   bill 
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notes  that  other  countries  such  as  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  their  conversion  and  their 
costs  have  been  substantially  less  than 
even  their  most  modest  estimates. 

Also,  many  companies  are  absorbing 
costs  as  part  of  normal  operating  budg- 
ets, without  special  allocations. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  Metric  Conver- 
sion Act  of  1975. 

Let  us  establish  a  clear  national  policy 
which  will  expedite  and  coordinate  our 
Inevitable  switch  to  metric. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8674  because  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  after  sitting  through 
several  hours  of  hearings  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  will  help  mod- 
ernize America.  As  is  well  known  in  our 
sctiools  today  many  children  are  being 
taught  the  metric  system  and  it  will  soon 
be  just  like  learning  their  ABC's  to  them. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  ,  upon  the 
work  that  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  give  the  met- 
ric conversion  legislation  my  fullest  sup- 
port. The  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
will  help  modernize  America.  In  past  dec- 
ades, the  United  States  has  displayed 
world  leadership  in  many  fields — in  outer 
space  exploration,  in  the  arts,  in  science, 
in  the  promotion  of  peace  and  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  better  quality  of  life  for  Ameri- 
cans and  for  different  peoples  around 
the  globe.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  when  It 
comes  to  our  system  of  weights  and 
measurements  we  have  fallen  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  are  still  back  in 
the  horse-and-buggy  days. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  remain- 
ing major  Industrial  nation  that  does  not 
use  the  metric  system.  In  addition  to  the 
United  States,  there  are  only  eight  other 
nations — all  relatively  small  and  under- 
developed— that  have  not  yet  begun  met- 
rication. My  point  is  that  the  legislation 
before  us  represents  a  long  overdue  step 
toward  metrication.  It  is  a  step  that  will 
entail  costs,  but  it  is  also  a  leap  Into  the 
20th  century  that  will  bring  bene- 
fits far  outweighing  the  temporary  ex- 
pense and  short-term  inconveniences. 
The  benefits  to  which  I  refer  are  not 
merely  the  increases  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  that  will  result  from  expand- 
ing foreign  trade.  They  are  also  the 
long-term  advantages  of  being  more  in 
tune  with  other  nations  In  a  world  that 
is  now  becoming  increasingly  Interde- 
pendent. 

The  bill  adopts  a  policy  of  completely 
voluntary  conversion.  Though  costs  are 
to  lie  where  they  fall,  no  industry,  no 
corporation,  no  partnership,  nor  pro- 
prietorship will  be  forced  to  convert  to 
metric.  Metrication  wiU  occur  only  in 
those  sectors  of  our  economy  when  it 
Js  advantageous  to  do  so.  The  volun- 
tary policy  means  that  the  dislocation 
resulting  from  conversion  wUl  be  mini- 
mized. 


The  bill  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Metric  Conver- 
sion Board.  In  some  sectors,  metrication 
has  proceeded  rapidly.  In  others,  con- 
version has  not  yet  begun.  If  continued, 
this  uncoordinated  process  will  prolong 
and  aggravate  the  costs  of  adopting 
the  metric  system.  The  Board  will  help 
organize  metrication  by  planning,  con- 
sultation and  by  promoting  cooperation 
among  firms,  industries,  and  groups.  The 
Board  will  provide  a  broad  program  de- 
signed to  render  assistance  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  educational  system,  labor,  and 
business.  The  efforts  by  the  Board  will 
supply  a  much  needed  framework  to 
guide  the  Nation  through  the  diflBcul- 
ties  of  metrication. 

If  this  legislation  does  not  pass  and 
if  the  Board  is  not  established,  I  fear 
that  conversion  will  be  a  long  and  pain- 
ful process  for  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  United  States  will  even- 
tually adopt  the  metric  system  whether 
or  not  this  legislation  Is  passed.  I  suggest 
that  we  make  plans  now.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Congress  should  make  provi- 
sions for  the  change  that  is  coming  so 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  subjected 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  unplanned,  unco- 
ordinated conversion. 

The  legislation  before  us  puts  the 
burden  of  metrication  on  no  single  sec- 
tor of  the  economy,  but,  because  of  the 
policy  of  voluntary  conversion,  envisions 
the  even  distribution  of  costs  and  incon- 
venience. I  am  confident  that  no  group 
or  industry  will  be  unduly  harmed  or 
disadvantaged.  In  the  long  run,  adopt- 
ing the  metric  system  will  help  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans,  and  it  will  help  assure  the 
continued  prominence  of  the  United 
States  in  international  affairs.  I  say, 
let  us  modernize  America  and  vote  for 
the  metric  conversion  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  and  thank  him 
for  his  interest,  his  hard  work  and  his 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  RCX5ERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I,  too,  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the 
work  they  have  done  on  the  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

I  particularly  want  to  say  about  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  now  in  the  well 
that  his  leadership  in  this  area  certainly 
has  brought  this  legislation  to  the  point 
that  the  House  Is  able  to  vote  on  it  and 
make  progress,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  leadership  not  only  in  this  field  but 
in  many  other  fields.  I  am  personally 
aware  of  the  work  that  he  has  done  on 
the  Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee. His  outstanding  contribu- 
tions In  those  areas  certainly  contribute 
to  the  leadership  that  he  has  asserted 


In  so  many  areas  in  the  Congress.  I  com- 
mend him,  and  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  which  are  deeply 
appreciated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holland 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

NATIONAL     BICENTENNIAL     COMMISSION     DESIG- 
NATES   TODAY    SOUTH    CAROLINA    DAY 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
National  Bicentennial  Commission  has 
designated  this  day  as  South  Carolina 
Day  in  celebration  of  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday.  In  conjunction  with  that 
celebration  by  Mayor  Washington  and 
this  House,  many  dignitaries  from  the 
Government  and  the  State  of  South 
CaroUna,  the  Camden,  S.C,  Band  from 
my  hometown,  and  many  other  groups 
are  visiting  Washington.  On  behalf  of  all 
of  these  visitors,  I  would  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  this  House,  to  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  and  to  all  others  inter- 
ested in  this  celebration. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  I 
wish  to  particularly  mention,  because  he 
Is  not  presently  on  the  flcwr,  the  contil- 
bution  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory).  Although  he  is  not  on 
our  committee,  over  the  years  he  has  been 
a  tremendously  energetic,  useful,  intelli- 
gent exponent  of  metric  conversion,  and 
I  want  the  record  to  recognize  that  fact 
In  his  absence  today. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  mentioiied 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  because  he  has 
shown  a  very  strong  interest  in  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  would  also  like  to  recall  to  our  mem- 
bership here  the  very  strong  work  done 
by  another  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  who  has  given  lead- 
ership In  this  field  for  many  years,  and 
who  was  truly  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  this  body.  So  it  Is  good  we 
recall  the  gentlemen  who  led  the  fight  for 
these  measures  in  the  earlier  years. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  absolutely  right.  It  Is  extremely 
Important  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  be  recognized,  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory).  I  suggest  also  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  who  waa 
chairman  of  our  committee  for  such  a 
long  time  and  set  a  precedent  which  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tbaguk)  Is 
following. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
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Miller)  was  a  great  exponen  ,  of  metri- 
cation for  many  years,  and|  It  is  im- 
portant that  he  be  recognized 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentlemar  from  Cal 
Ifomla  (Mr.  Gold  water)  . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  - 
also  rise  in  support  of  the  ^trlcation 
bill,  and  join  my  colleagues  oo  the  com- 
mittee in  enthusiastically  ludvocating 
metric  conversion.  j 

I  am  convinced  that  the  benefits  are 
here,  the  need  has  been  denionstrated, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  certain  sense  of 
urgency.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I 
this  legislation  I  have  expre 
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that  the  legislation  does  not 
as  I  would  perhaps  like  to  s^  it  go.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairmfen  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  whir  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation  b3  his  sub- 
committee it  was  determined  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  adopt  ceitaln  time 
limitations  both  on  the  boarc  itself  as 
well  as  a  time  certain  that  w;  will  be- 
come a  metric  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman.  I  will  preface 
my  response  by  thanking  the  (  entleman 
for  his  arduous  work  on  this  liill  in  the 
committee. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  oppo-tunity  to 
explain  this  very  point,  becausfe  this  was 
at  the  nub  of  the  work  we  did  this  year. 
There  are  really  two  reasons  w)  ly  I  think 
the  time  frame  was  either  not  needed  or 
perhaps  even  detrimental.  The  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  Parkinson's  law 
whereby  work  expands  to  fill  the  time  al- 
lotted. It  was  felt  by  a  great  m  any  of  us 
that  the  momentum  of  metr  cation  is 
already  at  such  a  level  that  i  10-year 
time  frame  might  actually  be  t  )o  long  to 
achieve  metrication  in  certain  ndustries 
and  sectors  of  the  economy.  We  would 
not  want  the  leaders  of  those  sectors  of 
our  society  to  get  the  Impression  that 
they  could  slow  down  the  efforts  they 
are  already  making  for  one  reason  or 
another.  So  in  one  sense  we  felt  the  10- 
year  time  frame  might  be  a  liti  le  on  the 
long  side. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  a  dynamic 
society  with  many  changes  coming  in 
laterally  and  fusing  our  efforts  i  n  various 
activities.  Every  Industry  has  its  own 
peculiar  and  unique  problems,  isspecially 
in  a  nation  of  some  212  millicn  people 
with  many  geographic  diff ere:  ices  and 
with  transportation  problems  ii  getting 
our  products  to  market.  So  Itlwas  felt 
no  single  time  frame  would  reaily  fit  the 
whole  spectrum  and  that  indeed  there 
might  even  be  certain  areas  cf  society 
which  would  have  difficulty  in  i  ;onf orm- 
Ing  to  a  10-year  time  frame. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  reasons 
we  felt  it  might  be  best  to  jcreate  a 
Metric  Board  whose  job  it  is  to  Jubricate 
the  entire  economic  spectrum  fci  Amer- 
ica to  the  end  that  the  metrlca  ;ion  that 
Is  already  occurring  will  achievfe  its  ob- 
jectives in  the  shortest  possible  tjime  with 
a  minimum  of  adverse  impact. 

It  was  because  of  these  consi(  leratlons 
that  we  decided  not  to  place  a  limit 
on  the  life  of  the  Board  Itself  wihich  has 
to  make  these  judgments  froml  year  to 


year.  If  we  put  a  Umit  on  the  Board,  that 
would  almost  negate  the  absence  of  the 
limit  on  the  metrication  itself.  It  is  our 
feeling,  and  certainly  it  is  my  personal 
view,  that  once  a  Metric  Board  is  estab- 
lished we  are  going  to  see  a  new  wave  of 
interest,  a  rush  of  activity  at  the  outset 
as  people  realize  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  Thomas  Jefferson  made  the  first 
effort  some  time  back  to  begin  this 
change,  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  help  in  the  area  where  most  of  the 
world  is  pressing  on  us  to  do  this  thing. 
In  that  f  ashon  I  hope  I  have  responded 
to  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  chairman's  optimism  is  realized  and 
that  there  wUl  be  an  increased  move  to 
metrication  when  Congress  creates  the 
Board. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  may  respond 
further  out,  very  briefly,  It  is  our  impres- 
sion from  the  testimony  of  foreign  ex- 
perts including  the  Canadians,  the  Aus- 
tralians, and  the  South  Africans,  I  be- 
lieve, and  especially  with  regard  to  Aus- 
tralia, it  was  clear  that  they  seem  to  be 
moving  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  in 
some  areas  than  they  had  any  hope  of 
doing  when  they  were  projecting  their 
thinking,  and  they  are  somewhere  near 
three-quarters  along  in  their  efforts  in- 
stead of  50  percent  which  they  had  ex- 
pected to  achieve  at  this  time. 

The  Canadian  representative,  Mr.  Ter- 
rell, told  us  that  the  cost  of  the  metric 
system  in  Canada  proved  a  Uttle  less,  and 
sometimes  a  good  deal  less,  than  the 
lowest  antlciimted  cost;  so  again,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

I  think  we  should  entrust  the  move- 
ment to  the  commonsense  and  sensibil- 
ity of  our  economic  system  and  its  sensi- 
tivity to  world  reality,  insofar  as  I  would 
like  to  see  progress  made  quickly. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  hopeful  again  that  the  gentleman's 
optimism  is  found  to  be  true.  I  am  under 
the  unusual  habit,  I  guess,  that  when  I 
decide  that  I  am  going  to  do  something,  I 
set  a  goal  for  myself.  I  think  most  Amer- 
icans tend  to  be  this  way ;  however,  going 
metric  in  the  Nation  appears  to  be  a 
more  difficult  proposition  than  an  indi- 
vidual trying  to  achieve  a  certain  goal, 
because  in  going  metric  we  are  involving 
diverse  industries  and  interests.  Unless 
there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  coordination 
and,  hopefully,  through  the  Board's  ac- 
tivity there  will  be  coordination,  and  un- 
less there  Is  a  time  set  definition,  there 
will  be  no  impetus,  no  reason  for  some 
segment  of  the  industry  to  go  metric.  In 
order  to  create  this  orderly  transition 
period,  it  would  be  a  little  more  helpful  if 
everybody  could  say  yes,  by  this  time  we 
have  to  gear  up  and  make  this  transition 
and  convert  to  the  metric  system. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  in- 
dustries through  their  activities  are  co- 
operating with  one  another.  What  one 
industry  does  has  a  ricochet,  a  domino 
kind  of  effect,  and  unless  there  is  some 
kind  of  coordination,  unless  there  is 
time  certain  set,  perhaps  we  may  see 
frustration  that  will  produce  a  needlessly 
prolonged  metric  conversion  period. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  raise  the 
point  because  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  would  be  greatly  im- 


proved if.  In  fact,  we  had  established 
some  time  frame  within  which  the  board 
would  be  in  existence,  as  well  as  a  time 
frame  in  which  this  country  would  go 
metric. 

I  do  support  the  legislation,  but  I  think 
it  has  been  weakened  because  the  com- 
mittee has  not  fovmd  fit  to  include  this 
kind  of  incentive,  at  least  a  point  in  time 
when  all  Americans  can  strive  to  become 
a  metric  coimtry.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  spite  of  my  reservation 
about  this  bill,  because  of  the  lack  ot 
these  provisions,  I  join  my  colleague  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  for  his  leadership  and 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  comment 
favorably  on  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  just  said.  I  personally  un- 
derstand and  share  the  urgency  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  was  just  emphasizing.  I,  too, 
would  have  welcomed  a  more  definite 
time  schedule. 

I  think  commonsense  Is  going  to  pre- 
vail here  and  the  American  people  are 
going  to  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  urgency  of  this  conversion  effort. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8674,  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975.  I  would 
first  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Teagtie  and  Congressman 
Symington  for  their  leadership  in  tills 
matter.  Because  of  their  patience  and 
foresight,  I  believe  that  we  have  a  metric 
bill  which  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  public  can  support. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
bill  does  not  make  metrication  manda- 
tory, but  voluntary,  and  does  recognize 
that  there  will  be  some  ir^ltial  conversion 
costs  and  is  written  in  such  manner  as 
to  allow  for  an  Incremental  approach  to 
metrication. 

In  other  words,  although  a  25-member 
National  Metric  Board  is  established  to 
help  coordinate  voluntary  conversion  to 
metrics,  the  Board  will  have  no  com- 
pulsory powers  and  will  cease  to  exist 
when  Congress  determines  its  mission  ac- 
complished. This  bill  remains  flexible  and 
does  not  predetermine  that  congressional 
policy  will  make  metric  units  the  predom- 
inant language  of  measurement.  Let  leg- 
islative history  show  that  this  bill  Is  in 
effect  saying  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  study  metrication  and  then  de- 
cide the  correct  course  of  action. 

Failure  to  metricate  will,  in  the  long 
nm,  cost  the  United  States  imtold 
amounts  of  dollars  In  world  trade  and 
place  us  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  other  Industrialized  nations  which 
are  writing  trade  agreements  based  oa 
metric  measures.  The  cost  of  conversion 
should  be  considered  an  Investment 
which  will  be  profitable.  Our  export  po- 
tential will  be  enhanced  by  eliminating 
the  need  to  produce  a  separate  line  of 
products  for  exiwrt:  it  will  simplify  com- 
putations; and  improve  communication 
between  scientists  and  engineers. 

Further,  adoption  of  metrics  would 
benefit  the  consumer  and  buyer,  since 
price  comparisons  of  packages  would  be 
simplified.  The  same  is  true  in  commerce 
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where  estimating  and  pricing  of  com- 
modities would  be  expedited. 

Diu'ing  the  first  day  of  hearings  on  this 
subject,  I  stated,  and  I  remain  of  this 
position,  that  I  would  vigorously  oppose 
any  bill  which  would  allow  metric  con- 
version costs  to  "lie  where  they  fall."  This 
would  certainly  burden  the  American 
worker  and  consumer.  In  response  to  this 
objection,  the  committee  stated  that 
mtoimum  costs  would  be  incurred  if 
conversion  were  accomplished,  In  general, 
without  Federal  subsidies. 

This  action  should  not  be  interpreted 
88  an  endorsement  of  "letting  costs  lie 
where  they  fall."  This  "in  general"  clause 
was  meant  to  imply  that  Congress,  upon 
review  of  the  board's  yearly  report,  would 
be  the  body  that  would  determine  if  Fed- 
eral subsidies  would  be  in  order  for  any 
sector  of  the  economy.  The  committee 
did  not  want  to  set  into  motion  a  sub- 
sidy program  which  would  prove  fiscally 
irresponsible  and  unfair  to  the  already 
overburdened  American  taxpayer.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  committee  wanted  to 
give  Congress  a  free  hand  to  consider  the 
effect  of  initial  conversion  costs  upon  the 
many  sectors  of  the  economy. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  significant  con- 
version costs  in  some  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, but  I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will 
trigger  tax  incentives  or  other  programs 
to  make  the  eventual  transition  smootli, 
eflBcient  and  economical.  In  the  final 
analysis,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill 
because  it  represents  a  moderate  posi- 
tion reflective  of  this  Congress  and  the 
American  public,  and  because  it  repre- 
sents the  realization  that  we  trade  in  a 
world  community  that  demands  our  full 
participation.  To  place  ourselves  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  other  na- 
tions would  be  irresponsible  and  would 
prove  disastrous  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  conviction  that  Con- 
gress must  act  to  facilitate  the  voluntary 
switch  to  metric  measurements  for  in- 
terested American  industries. 

This  conviction  is  based  on  a  number 
of  factors,  Mr.  Chairman,  including  my 
evaluation  of  testimony  before  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  of  the 
House,  on  which  I  serve,  and  the  frustra- 
tion that  I  have  felt  as  a  graduate  en- 
gineer wrestling  with  the  problems  of  us- 
ing the  two  international  measuring 
systems.  The  problems  are  both  mind- 
boggling  and  needless. 

We  are  also  losing  business,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  being  out  of  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  our  small  manufac- 
turers certainly  will  suffer  if  the  com- 
mon market  in  1977  adopts  its  plan  of 
doing  future  business  only  with  those 
Anns  using  metric  measurements. 

Losing  business  means  losing  jobs,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  can  ill  afford  any 
more  of  that  in  America  today. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  legislation, 
a  companion  measure  of  which  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hi  presenting  brief  re- 
marks today,  I  will  ref rahi  from  the  type 
of  statement  which  I  have  made  during 


the  past  two  sessions  of  the  Congress  in 
support  of  metric  conversion  legislation. 
The  time  for  reviewing  the  history 
of  our  system  of  weights  and  measure- 
ments and  the  experiences  we  have  had 
in  our  efforts  to  convert  to  metric  stand- 
ards or  some  comparable  system  does  not 
need  repeating  here  today.  The  rest  of 
the  industrialized  world  has  already 
adopted  the  metric  system  or  is  in  the 
process  of  adopting  it  and  applying  met- 
ric standards  in  its  industi?,  education 
and  other  institutions  of  Its  society.  The 
1968  repwrt  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards — which  culminated  in  the  3- 
year  study  which  the  Congress  au- 
thorized, deserves  implementation  by 
positive  and  prompt  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  long  since  lost  interest  In  de- 
veloping the  precise  form  of  legislation 
which  this  Congress  should  enact.  Let 
me  say  simply  that  H.R.  8674  provides  a 
reasonable,  simple  mechanism  that  we 
must  adopt  today  if  we  are  to  avert  the 
continuing  confusion,  the  imcertainty 
and,  yes,  the  expenses  which  our  delays 
entail.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure 
charts  a  practical  and  responsible  way 
in  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  support  the  people  of  the 
Nation  in  accomplishing  a  largely  volim- 
tary  and  comprehensive  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  over  a  fixed  period  of 
time.  Also,  this  legislation  provides  the 
essential  le&dership  and  the  vital  co- 
ordination which  national  conversion  to 
metric  measurement  require.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  this  bill  fails  to  set  a  reason- 
able time  limit  for  conversion — such  as 
the  10-year  period  contained  in  legis- 
lation which  I  had  introduced  earlier 
this  session. 

We  are  aware  that  without  the  benefit 
of  such  a  measure,  large  segments  of 
American  industry  are  adopting  the 
metric  system  in  their  operations — Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  CaterpUlar  Tractor, 
International  Harvester,  and  IBM,  to 
mention  just  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inevitable  confusion  is 
bound  to  occur  if  other  portions  of  the 
industrial  commimity  are  omitted  from 
a  program  of  conversion  and  they  end 
up  a  few  years  hence  with  their  entire 
operations  employing  our  traditional 
system  whUe  the  rest  of  the  industrial 
commimity  is  operating  in  accordance 
with  metric  standards.  Certainly,  it  Is 
even  redimdant  to  observe  that  busi- 
nesses which  conduct  any  foreign  trade 
are  bound  to  convert  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem or  to  mtike  plans  to  discontinue 
operations  in  the  foreign  markets.  In 
this  respect,  I  think  it  most  appropriate 
that  the  committee  has  called  for  devel- 
opment of  procedures  which  would  ex- 
empt businesses  from  antitrust  liability 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  formulating 
industrywide  conversion  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  equal  concern,  it 
seems  to  me,  Is  the  need  for  providing 
a  mechanism  to  coordinate  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  our  Nation  to  an  orderly 
and  coordinated  conversion  to  the  metric 
system.  A  number  of  States  have  already 
established  their  own  timetables  with 
target  dates  for  a  complete  changeover 
In   the   teaching   process   so   that   the 


schools  of  the  entire  State  will  be  oper- 
ated imifonnly  Insofar  as  our  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  concerned.  Cer- 
tainly, when  the  State  of  Illinois  sets  a 
target  date  of  July  1,  1975,  and  the  State 
of  California  sets  a  different  target  date 
for  converting  their  entire  educational 
program  to  the  metric  system,  tiie  need 
for  coordination  would  seem  obvious.  The 
State  legislatures  are  endeavoring  to 
handle  these  problems  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  I  have  before  me  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  indicating  what  the 
legislatures  or  boards  of  education  of  the 
50  States  are  doing.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  is  no  uniformity  or  correlation  in 
the  actions  being  taken  throughout  the 
50  States.  This  in  itself  would  seem  to 
make  it  imperative  that  we  establish  the 
kind  of  coordinating  mechanism  which 
this  metric  conversion  legislation  can 
provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  inevitable  that 
arguments  will  again  be  made  to  this 
House  that  the  costs  of  conversion  are 
prohibitive — that  additional  delays 
should  be  entertained  or  that  programs 
of  subsidy  for  business  and  labor  must 
be  established  if  the  Congress  is  to  act 
in  this  area.  Let  me  state  first  of  all  that 
in  the  experience  of  every  country  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  where  a  metric 
conversion  program  has  been  established, 
the  costs  of  conversion  were  far  lower 
than  even  the  most  modest  estimates. 
In  addition,  in  every  case,  cost  savings 
were  effected  in  the  process  of  working 
out  a  metric  conversion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reassured  that 
this  measure  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  funds  solely  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering the  metric  conversion  program. 
Let  us  recall  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  entire  conversion  which  already  has 
taken  place  here  has  been  voluntary.  All 
but  the  most  unusual  cases  of  hardship 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  allowing  the 
costs  of  conversion  to  lie  where  they  fall. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Study  Commission,  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  this  is  the  proper  course  to 
follow.  What  we  need  is  not  Federal  ap- 
propriations in  the  form  of  subsidies  but 
Federal  direction  and  leadership — and 
the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Metric  Board 
which  can  guide  and  coordinate  an 
orderly  and  early  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  throughout  our  Nation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, Mr.  Teague,  for  his  enlightened 
leadership  In  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  by  the  full 
House.  I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to 
act  promptly  and  favorably  on  this  most 
necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnois.  Mr.  Chalr- 
man,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
8674,  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 
I  am  pleased  that  we  are  this  year  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House  under  an  open 
rule.  You  will  recall  that  in  the  last 
Congress  the  Rules  Committee  granted  a 
nile  on  a  similar  bill,  but,  because  that 
rule  made  in  order  an  otherwise  non- 
germane  amendment,  the  chairman  of 
the    Science    Committee   attempted   to 
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bring  the  bill  up  under  su  pension — 
which  permits  no  amendment  — and  the 
bill  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  vote  for  passage. 

The  title  of  this  bill — Metr  c  Conver- 
sion— is  somewhat  misleading  in  that  it 
may  give  the  impression  that  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  initiate  this  coun- 
try's converson  to  the  metric  s;  fstem.  The 
fact  is,  the  Congress  authorizid  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  well  ovei  100  years 
ago,  way  back  in  1866.  And,  in  recent 
years,  the  conversion  process  has  been 
going  forward  at  a  very  rapid  -ate,  with- 
out further  congressional  action.  As  the 
committee  report  points  out,  the  major 
automotive  firms  have  decl(  ed  to  go 
metric;  all  50  States  have  initiated 
metric  programs  in  their  edu<  ation  sys- 
tems. Most  U.S.  firms  which  e;  ;port  their 
products  are  using  the  metr  Ic  system. 
And  yet,  the  sad  fact  is  that  he  United 
States  is  the  only  major  Indus  rial  coun- 
try in  the  world  which  has  not  adopted  a 
national  policy  of  convertii  g  to  the 
metric  system.  While  conversi<  m  is  going 
forward  in  many  sectors  of  oui  society,  it 
is  being  done  in  a  very  uncoordinated 
fashion.  The  purpose  ol  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  to  declare  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  go  met- 
ric In  a  coordinated  manner. 

To  facilitate  this  process  the  bill 
would  establish  a  21 -member  i:  '.S.  Metric 
Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  representatives  of  every  sector  in 
our  society.  Essentially,  the  duties  of  the 
Board  would  be  three-fold:  To  execute 
a  broad  program  of  planning  a  ;id  coordi- 
nating the  conversion  to  the  rietric  sys- 
tem; to  conduct  research  and  submit 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress;  and  to  conduct  i  program 
of  public  education  in  the  netric  sys- 
tem at  all  levels  from  elemjentary  to 
adult  education.  It  is  important  to  em- 
phasize here  that  the  Board  w:  11  have  no 
compulsory  powers  and  that  ;he  entire 
conversion  process  shall  be  carried  out 
by  means  of  the  volimtary  participation 
of  each  affected  sector  and  group  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  often 
been  criticized  for  only  takltig  action 
when  a  crisis  is  upon  us — of  rot  having 
suflScient  foresight  or  fortitude  to  engage 
in  long-range  planning  and  decision- 
making. Today  we  have  an  ojiportunity 
to  prove  to  the  contrary  that '  ve  are  ca- 
pable of  taking  necessary  action  in  ad- 
vance of  a  crisis  to  move  our  country  in 
the  right  direction.  The  alternative  to 
taking  the  necessary  action  t^day  Is  to 
wait  until  we  are  faced  with  a  rjeal  metric 
crisis  in  the  future.  I  am  prou^  to  claim 
as  a  constituent  one  of  this  country's 
foremost  experts  on  metrication,  Mr. 
Kenyon  Taylor  of  Beloit  Tool  (Jorp.,  who 
has  written  two  books  and  nun  lerous  ar- 
ticles on  this  subject.  In  his  jtestimony 
before  the  House  Science  Committee  In 
the  last  Congress,  he  summeq  It  all  up 
this  way: 

Conversion  to  the  metric  syste4i  Is  inevi- 
table. As  the  world  becomes  snmlli  tr,  as  com- 
petition for  trade  Increases,  tie 
States — to  date  the  only  major 
utilizing  the  metric  system — will 
Involved  In  an  expensive  crasi 
which  no  doubt  will  result  In  too 
late,  unless  we  begin  planning  nc  w. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  some  who 
will  argue  today  that  metric  conversion  is 
too  costly  and  confusing  a  process  and 
that  we  should  therefore  defeat  this  bill. 
But  I  would  submit,  as  the  committee 
report  correctly  points  out,  that  the  al- 
ternative we  confront  today  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  should  go  metric,  but 
whether  we  should  do  so  in  a  coordinated 
fashion  or  with  no  framework  to  guide 
the  Nation.  And  if  we  opt  today  to  reject 
the  type  of  coordinated  approach  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation,  this  Nation  will 
be  faced  with  greater  costs  and  confu- 
sion in  the  future.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  vital 
legislation  which  will  help  to  bring  this 
country — the  world's  greatest  industrial 
power — into  the  20th  century  and  the 
international  community. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
tide  and  crunch  of  legislative  duties  and 
crisis  situations,  it  is  easy  to  forget  the 
more  subtle — yet  still  crucial — changes 
going  on. 

One  of  these  Is  the  change  to  the 
metric  system. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  is  not 
something  we  will  decide  whether  to  do 
or  not.  The  change  is  already  taking 
place — in  industry,  in  Government,  and 
even  creeping  into  our  private  lives. 

Our  decision  is  not  whether  or  not  to 
change  to  the  metric  system.  Our  deci- 
sion is  whether  to  let  this  change  go  on 
in  a  haphazard  and  costly  way — and  per- 
haps have  it,  too,  on  the  crisis  list  down 
the  road — or  whether  to  make  up  our 
minds  and  go  ahead  and  orchestrate  the 
change  over  a  reasonable  period  and  at 
minimal  cost. 

I  think  the  latter  approach  would  be 
the  best  approach  for  oiu-  Nation,  and  I, 
therefore,  urge  passage  of  this  metric 
conversion  bill. 

This  is  an  issue  which  has  been  be- 
fore this  body  for  years.  Some  of  you 
who  have  been  here  a  while  know  that  I 
have  taken  to  the  floor  and  called  in 
committee  for  over  5  years  for  action  in 
this  field.  And  I  was  not  the  first  on  the 
scene. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  not  em- 
body everything  that  each  of  us  indi- 
vidually would  want  to  have.  It  is  a  little 
different  from  the  approach  I  have  ar- 
gued for  over  the  years.  But,  having 
served  on  the  House  Science  Committee 
before,  I  know  that  they  have  done  their 
best  to  find  the  most  acceptable  ap- 
proach that  would  get  the  job  done.  I  say 
it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  pull  together 
and  get  the  job  done  for  the  country. 

Let  us  have  no  more  debates.  Let  us 
have  metrics. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  metric  legislation.  The 
thorough  work  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  has  convinced  me 
that  the  most  effective  means  of  convert- 
ing to  the  metric  system  is  through  a 
national  commitment  to  be  coordinated, 
but  voluntary,  changeover.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  our  Nation  should  begin  to  adopt 
the  metric  system  so  as  to  facilitate  U.S. 
participation  in  developing  the  expand- 
ing body  of  international  engineering 
standards  that  serve  to  regulate  world 
trade  in  scientific  and  technological 
products. 


Congress  has  considered  lu-ging  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  many 
times.  Since  1959,  bills  designed  to 
prompt  metrication  have  been  intro- 
duced in  every  Congress.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, these  earlier  initiatives  failed  be- 
cause metric  was  not  then  in  use  by  our 
major  trading  partners.  Also,  critics  of 
metric  conversion  saw  little  reason  to 
change.  They  wondered  why  we  should 
have  to  adopt  Celsius  and  centimeters 
when  it  was  far  more  sensible  to  have 
foreigners  start  using  feet  and  Fahren- 
heit. But,  things  have  changed  since  the 
early  1960's.  Now,  every  major  nation  in 
the  world  either  uses  metric,  or  is  com- 
mitted to  metrication.  The  United  State» 
is  one  of  the  nine  remaining  countries 
not  using  the  metric  system. 

The  logic  that  has  compelled  foreign 
nations  to  begin  conversion  applies  here 
in  America.  The  Commerce  Department 
estimates  that  we  will  increase  our  ex- 
ports by  $60  million  per  year  if  we  switch 
to  metric.  To  the  average  American,  that 
$60  million  per  year  means  more  jobs, 
more  wealth,  and  a  stronger  dollar.  Met- 
ric is  a  more  rational  language  of  weights 
and  measures  than  our  inch -pound  sys- 
tem. Because  metric  is  more  sensible,  it 
is  easier  to  teach,  simpler  to  learn,  and 
therefore  more  practical  to  use. 

Ultimately,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  convert  to  metric.  It  is  important  to 
shorten  the  period  when  we  operate  un- 
der a  dual  system  of  measurement.  Pres- 
ently, some  sectors  of  the  economy,  like 
the  pharmaceutical  industry,  are  wholly 
metrified.  Other  sectors  have  not  begun 
conversion.  I  am  convinced  we  need  to 
carefully  plan  the  transition  to  metric 
so  as  to  help  the  different  sectors  of  our 
economy  adjust  and  guide  our  relation- 
ships abroad.  This  legislation  provides 
such  a  plan,  and  gives  new  impetus  to 
metrication  in  the  United  States. 

Included  in  H.R.  8674  is  a  statement 
of  policy  that  calls  for  increasing,  but 
voluntary  adoption  of  the  metric  system. 
This  statement  refiects  Uie  so-called 
rule  of  reason  that  conversion  will  be 
accomplished  in  a  manner  that  encour- 
ages eflSciency  and  minimizes  the  costs 
to  society.  This  policy  statement  repre- 
sents a  clear  declaration  that  the  Con- 
gress wishes  metrication  to  proceed  rap- 
idly. The  statement  provides  the  leader- 
ship and  guidance  our  Nation  needs  to 
spur  conversion,  so  we  will  begin  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  metrication  sooner.  With- 
out this  signal  to  the  American  people,  I 
am  afraid  the  metric  effort  will  languish. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  Metric 
Board  that  is  authorized  to  coordinate 
and  facilitate  the  conversion  process. 
The  Board  is  to  consist  of  21  members 
drawn  from  many  different  sectors  of 
American  society.  These  members  wlU 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

As  specified  In  the  bill,  the  Board  will 
have  authority  to  Initiate  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  consultation,  plarmlng,  coordi- 
nation, and  public  education.  Extensive 
review  of  the  Interests,  views,  and  pro- 
spective conversion  costs  of  business, 
labor,  and  educational  sector  and  many 
others  will  be  undertaken.  Public  Infor- 
mation programs  will  be  conducted,  and 
assistance  will  be  provided  to  educa- 
tional associations,  labor  education  com- 
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nuttees,  and  other  groups  involved  in 
education.  The  Board  is  also  directed  to 
provide  procedures  for  firms  within  each 
industry  to  meet  and  discuss  conversion 
plans.  If  meetings  are  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board,  these  firms 
will  not  be  subject  to  antitrust  action, 
and  conversion  will  proceed  sensibly  and 
rapidly. 

The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct research  on  problems  associated 
with  metric  conversion.  Finally,  it  is 
directed  to  consult  with  foreign  govern- 
ments in  order  to  gain  international 
recognition  for  metric  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  has  spent  many 
years  studying  metrication.  The  conclu- 
sion reinforced  by  virtually  everyone 
with  whom  we  have  worked  is  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  adopting  the 
metric  system.  Further  we  have  deter- 
mined it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  that  conversion  be  accomplished 
in  a  deliberate  and  careful  fashion 
through  a  coordinated  national  effort. 
H.R.  8674  reflects  the  firm  commitment 
of  the  Congress  to  a  much  needed  posi- 
tive program.  This  important  legislation 
deserves  our  support,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  8674.  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  metric  conversion,  and  have  au- 
thored similar  bills  each  session. 

The  country  is  already  in  a  conversion 
process.  No  matter  what  Congress  does, 
or  does  not  do,  the  process  will  continue. 
In  fact,  it  will  accelerate.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  merely  provides  a  forum  and 
a  means  of  collecting  and  disseminating 
information  on  metric  conversion. 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  policy, 
but  it  is  voluntary,  rather  than  coercive. 
It  will  provide  guidance  to  those  least 
able  to  get  it  on  their  own.  Overall,  it 
will  merely  provide  an  orderly  develop- 
ment for  a  process  already  underway.  I 
urse  that  it  oe  promptly  passed. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
sunport  of  th3  Metric  Conversion  Act  of 
1975.  Th?  United  States  is  the  only  major 
nation  in  the  world  not  committed  to 
the  metric  system.  If  American  industry 
is  to  continue  to  be  competitive,  in  the 
international  arena  we  must  put  our 
system  of  measurement  into  a  competi- 
tive framework. 

The  conversion  can  proceed  in  one  of 
two  ways:  Either  casually  and  without 
guidance  or  formally  in  a  systematic 
maimer.  I  prefer  the  latter  because  less 
confusion  would  result,  less  expense 
would  be  entailed,  and  there  could  be 
broader  public  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  conversion  through  ed- 
ucation programs  for  both  business  and 
consiuners. 

The  U.S.  Metric  Board,  as  established 
in  this  act.  will  be  available  to  assist  the 
American  public  in  better  understanding 
the  nature  of  metric  conversion.  Such  a 
Board  will,  as  I  see  it,  maximize  public 
awareness  and  minimize  exi)ense.  This 
Board  will  be  well  worth  the  relatively 
small  cost  Involved  in  its  operation. 

Let  us  get  the  United  States  away  from 


foot-dragging  posture  and  into  the  fore- 
front of  the  metric  world. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  legislation  being  considered  today. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology has  been  studying  approaches  to 
metric  conversion  for  several  years.  Our 
conclusion  is  that  the  United  States 
should  change  to  the  metric  system  in  a 
careful  and  planned  manner.  This  con- 
clusion is  substantiated  by  the  examples 
of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  Great  Britain.  With 
planning  and  coordination,  metrication 
in  these  coimtries  has  proceeded  smooth- 
ly and  quickly.  Additionally,  our  deci- 
sion favoring  deliberate  conversion  is 
supported  by  volumes  of  testimony  from 
representatives  of  nearly  every  compo- 
nent of  society. 

An  ambulatory  method  of  conversion 
will  lengthen  the  period  when  we  need 
to  maintain  dual  inventories,  dual  pro- 
duction facilities,  dual  systems  of  educa- 
tion and  dual  ways  of  thinking.  In  con- 
trast to  this  prospect,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  provides  for  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  be  established  by  the  proposed 
National  Metric  Conversion  Board.  The 
Board  will  supply  the  needed  impetus 
and  framework  for  an  eflQcient  conver- 
sion. 

I  have  two  reservations  about  the  bill. 
First,  the  legislation  contains  no  limit 
on  the  life  of  the  Metric  Board.  Since 
1935  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has  grown 
at  an  astounding  and,  in  more  recent 
times,  alarming  rate.  In  order  to  finance 
these  agencies  and  coimcils.  the  taxpayer 
has  had  his  taxes  raised  again  and  again. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Congress 
should  stem  the  growth  of  the  mammoth 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  guard  against 
the  establishment  of  an  even  larger  bu- 
reaucratic jungle.  My  point  is  that  with- 
out a  specific  termination  date,  the  Met- 
ric Board  may  exist  for  many  years  after 
its  job  has  been  finished. 

It  will  become  part  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic complex  that  seems  to  pro- 
vide remarkably  little  for  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent.  I  believe  that  the  metric 
bill  should  have  a  provision  that  will 
provide  a  termination  for  the  Board. 

My  second  reservation  concerning  this 
legislation  pertains  to  the  lack  of  a  sug- 
gested date  when  Congress  expects  pre- 
dominant, though  not  exclusive,  metrica- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  it 
always  takes  as  long  to  accomplish  a  task 
as  there  is  time  allotted  for  it.  I  believe 
that  if  the  Congress  clearly  states  that 
metrication  should  be  the  predominate 
language  of  weights  and  measures  by 
1985,  and  if  it  provides  means  and  incen- 
tive for  a  rapid  conversion  process,  then 
metrication  will  be  achieved  in  10  years 
or  less.  Without  this  date  or  guidepost,  I 
am  afraid  that  metrication  will  fall  vic- 
tim to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  change. 

Despite  these  two  important  reserva- 
tions, I  support  the  metric  conversion 
legislation.  The  United  States  has  already 
begun  metrication,  but  it  is  proceeding 
in  a  random  and  uneconomical  fashion.  I 
believe  it  is  time  for  a  national  program 
for  change.  This  legislation  anticipates 
the  need  to  provide  for  broad  consulta- 
tion among  industry,  labor,  and  business 


so  that  the  Nation  will  be  prepared  for 
the  increasing  use  of  the  metric  system. 
The  bill  provides  means  for  needed  inter- 
national cooperation  and  consultation  so 
that  conversion  will  be  orderly.  It  calls 
for  an  extensive  program  of  public  edu- 
cation that  will  utilize  national  media 
and  tap  the  resources  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  organizations.  Finally,  the  leg- 
islation requires  that  the  Board  conduct 
ongoing  studies  and  research  in  order 
that  metrication  be  as  rational  and  ef- 
ficient as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  for  H.R.  8674. 
It  is  a  strong  and  practical  measure  that 
advances  the  best  interest  of  Americans 
everywhere.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  support  this  initiative. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8674,  the  metric  conver- 
sion bill.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  as  a  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  I  have  worked 
closely  on  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  feel  H.R.  8674  provides  a  workable 
voluntary  method  of  converting  our 
present  system  of  weights  and  measure- 
ments to  the  metric  system.  Throughout 
testimony  on  this  bill,  the  same  argu- 
ment was  reiterated  by  all  the  witnesses, 
the  need  for  this  country  to  have  a  sys- 
tem of  measurement  that  is  in  line  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  last  10  years,  we  have  seen  the 
remaining  "E^lish  system"  industrial 
nations  convert  to  metric.  India,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  even  our 
closest  friends,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  have  joined  the  ranks  of  nations 
that  use  the  metric  system.  Also,  in  each 
of  these  countries,  the  conversion  has 
progressed  smootlily  and  without  disrup- 
tion. 

In  H.R.  8674,  a  policy  is  set  forth 
which  will  provide  for  the  voluntary  con- 
version to  the  metric  system.  The  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  will  be  over- 
seen by  a  U.S.  Metric  Board.  This  board 
shall  include  representatives  from  labor, 
small  business,  construction,  commerce, 
education,  consumer,  engineering,  and 
other  affected  groups.  There  shall  also  be 
two  Members  of  the  House  and  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  Board. 

Each  representative  from  an  affected 
sector  shall  coordinate  his  area's  conver- 
sion. By  allowing  such  areas  as  construc- 
tion, small  business,  and  labor  to  have 
representatives  on  the  board,  we  insure 
that  the  special  problems  these  sectors 
may  have  in  conversion  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  sector 
of  our  economy  will  be  forced  into  con- 
version nor  will  any  time  limit  be  set  on 
an  industry's  conversion  to  metric. 

In  creating  a  U.S.  Metric  Board,  we 
provide  a  vehicle  to  coordinate  both  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  toward  conversion. 
Also,  the  Metric  Board  shall  work  closely 
with  every  sector  of  the  economy,  allow- 
ing each  industry  and  group  to  proceed 
with  conversion  at  a  voluntary  pace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8674  will  set  in 
rnotion  a  national  policy  of  voluntary 
conversion  to  the  metric  system.  It  will 
not  require  any  industry  to  complete  con- 
version within  a  set  period  of  time. 
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Therefore.  I  urge  my  coUeagjies 
port  H.R.  8674  so  that  we  not 
the  United  States  into  line 
of  the  industrial  world,  but 
vide  Americans  with  a  simpler, 
convenient  method  of 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman 
no  further  requests  for  time 
the  balance  of  ray  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairmin, 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerl^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the   Unite$ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TrrLE 

SscnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  c)ted  as  the 
"Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975". 

FINDINGa 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that-  - 

( 1 )  the    use    of    the    metric 
weights  and  measures  tn  the 
has   been    legal    but    not 
result  of  the  Act  of  July  28 
339);  and 

(2)  the  United  States  was  one 
Inal   signatories  to  the   Convention 
Meter  (20  Stat.  709),  which 
Oeneral   Conference   of  Weights 
ures,     the     International 
Weights   and    Measures,    and 
tlonal  Bureau  of  Weights  and 

(3)  the    metric    measurement 
recognized   and  developed  by 
tlonal  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
been  adopted  as  the  fundamental! 
ment  standards  of  the  United 
customary   units  of  weights  ant 
used  In  the  United  States  have 
1893  based  upon  such  metric 
standards;  and 

(4)  the  Governments  of  Australia 
United   Kingdom,   India,   Japan, 
land,  and  the  Republic  of  South 
determined    to   convert,   are   co 
have   converted   to   the   use   of 
system  In  their  respective 

(5)  the  United  States  Is  the 
trlally  developed  nation  which 
tabUshed  a  national  policy 
self   to   and   facilitating 
metric  system;  and 

(6)  as  a  result  of  the  study  to 
the    advantages    and    disadvantages 
creased   use   of   the   metric 
United    States    authorized    by 
90-472  (82  Stat.  693),  the  Secreta^ 
merce  has  found  that  increased 
metric  system  In  the  United 
evl table;    that   maximum  eflSciendy 
suit  and  minimum  costs  to  efrecjt 
version  will  be  incurred  If  the 
is  accomplished  through  a 
tlonal  program  carried  out.  In 
out  Federal  subsidies;  that  the 
conversion    shoiild    be    a    Nation 
nantly,    although    not    exclusively 
that   a  central   planning   and 
body  be  established   and  assigned 
and  coordinate  metric  converslor 
In  cooperation  with  all  sectors 
clety,  and  that  immediate  attentl<^n 
to  education  of  the  public  and 
United  States  participation  In 
related  international  standards  a^^tlvities. 

STATEMENT    OF   POLICT 

Sec.   3.   It   Is   therefore  declare<j 
policy  of  the  United  States  shall 

(1)   to  plan  to  coordinate  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  plan 
nate   the  voluntary  substitution 
measurement  \inlts  for  customarj 
ment  units  In  education,  trade, 
and  all  the  other  sectors  of  the 
the  United  States; 
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(2)  to  encourage  voluntary  participation  of 
the  members  of  each  affected  sector  and 
group  In  the  Nation  In  the  activities  of  the 
Metric  Board; 

(3)  to  encourage  efiSciency  and  minimize 
overall  costs  to  society;  and 

(4)  to  assist  In  the  development  of  a  broad 
educational  program  to  be  carried  out  In  the 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning,  as  well 
as  with  the  public  at  large,  designed  to  enable 
aU  Americans  to  become  familiar  with  the 
meaning  and  applicability  of  metric  terms 
and  measurements  in  dally  life.  In  a  manner 
consistent  with,  but  not  limited  to,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  403  of  Public  Law  93-380, 
"The  Education  Amendments  of  1974"  (88 
Stat.  546;  20  U.B.C.  1862).  relating  to  metric 
education. 

DEFINTnONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "metric  system  of  measure- 
ment" means  the  International  System  of 
Units  as  established  by  the  Oeneral  Confer- 
ence of  Weights  and  Measures  In  1960  and 
Interpreted  or  modified  for  the  United  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  The  term  "engineering  standard" 
means  a  standard  which  prescribes  a  concise 
set  of  conditions  and  requirements  to  be  sat- 
isfied by  a  material  product,  procees,  proce- 
dure, convention,  or  test  method,  and  the 
physical,  functional,  performance  and/or 
conformance  characteristics  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "international  standard  or 
recommendation"  means  an  engineering 
standard  or  recommendation  formulated  and 
promulgated  by  an  international  organiza- 
tion and  recommended  for  adoption  by  in- 
dividual nations  as  a  national  standard. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  trNmSD  STATES  METRIC 
BOARO 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  established  a  United 
States  Metric  Board,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board,"  to  Implement  the  policy  set 
out  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  composition  of  the  Board  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(a)  Twenty-one  persons  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  shall  serve  at  his  pleasure 
and  for  such  terms  as  he  shaU  specify,  who 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  American 
society,  Including  Industry,  labor,  business. 
Including  small  business,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, the  consumer,  education.  State  and 
local  government,  science  and  engineering, 
the  construction  industry,  and  other  affected 
groups.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  appointed  by  him  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  another  to  serve  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

(b)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(c)  Two  members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  7.  No  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board.  A 
simple  majority  of  the  Board  membership 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  transaction 
of  business. 

Sec.  8.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Congress,  the  Board  shall  have  no  compulsory 
powers. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  when 
the  Congress,  by  laws,  determines  that  Its 
mission  has  been  accomplished. 

Dirrncs  of  the  board 

Sbc.  10.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Board  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  planning,  coordination,  and  public 
education,  consistent  with  other  national 
policy  and  interests,  with  the  aim  of  Imple- 


menting the  policy  set  forth  In  this  Act.  In 
carrying  out  this  program  the  Board  shall— 

(a)  consult  with  and  take  Into  account  the 
Interests,  views,  and  conversion  costs  of 
United  States  commerce  and  Industry,  in- 
eluding  small  business,  science,  engineering, 
labor,  education,  consumers,  government 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level, 
nationally  recognized  standards  developing 
and  coordinating  organizations,  metric  con- 
version planning  and  coordinating  groups, 
and  such  other  individuals  or  groups  as  ua 
considered  appropriate  by  the  Board  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Board  wUl  take  Into  account  activities  un- 
derway in  the  private  sector  so  as  not  to 
duplicate  unnecessarily  such  activities; 

(b)  provide  for  appropriate  procedures 
whereby  various  groups,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board,  may  formulate  and  recommend 
to  the  Board  specific  programs  for  coordinat- 
ing conversion  In  each  Industry  and  segment 
thereof  and  for  suggesting  specific  dimensions 
and  configurations  In  the  Motrlc  System  and 
other  measurements  for  general  use,  con- 
sistent with  the  needs.  Interests,  and  capa- 
bilities of  manufacturers  large  and  small, 
suppliers,  labor,  consumers,  educators,  and 
other  Interested  groups,  and  further  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest; 

(c)  publicize,  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
propKDsed  programs  and  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  interested  groups  or  Individuals  to 
submit  comments  on  such  programs.  At  the 
request  of  Interested  parties,  the  Boaid,  in 
its  discretion,  may  hold  hearings  with  regard 
to  such  programs.  Comments  provided  by 
public  review  and  hearings  will  be  considered 
by  the  Board; 

(d)  encourage  activities  of  standardiza- 
tion organlzatlonB  to  develop  or  revise  u 
rapidly  as  practicable  engineering  standards 
to  a  metric  measurement  basis  and  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  promote  ra- 
tionalization or  simplification  of  relation- 
ships, improvements  of  design,  rediictlons  of 
size  variations.  Increases  In  economy,  and  any 
opportunities  to  promote  the  efficient  use  of 
energy  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources; 

(e)  encourage  the  retention,  in  new  metric 
language  standards,  of  those  United  States 
engineering  designs,  practices,  and  conven- 
tions that  are  internationally  acceptable  oi 
embody  superior  technology; 

(f )  consult  and  cooperate  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions, in  collaboration  with  the  Department 
of  State,  and.  through  appropriate  member 
bodies,  with  private  International  organiza- 
tions which  are  or  become  concerned  with 
the  encouragement  and  coordination  of  in- 
creased use  of  metric  measurement  units  or 
engineering  standards  based  on  such  units, 
or  both.  Such  consultation  shall  Include  ef- 
forts, where  appropriate,  to  gain  Interna- 
tional recognition  for  metric  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States,  and.  during  the 
United  States  conversion,  to  encourage  re- 
tention of  equivalent  customary  units,  usu- 
ally by  way  of  dual  dimensions,  in  interna- 
tional standards  or  recommendations; 

(g)  assist  the  public  through  information 
and  education  programs,  to  become  familiar 
with  the  meaning  and  applicability  of  metric 
terms  and  measures  in  dally  life.  Programs 
hereunder  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  public  Information  programs  conducted 
by  the  Board  through  the  use  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  television,  and  other  me- 
dia, and  through  talks  before  appropriate 
citizens'   groups   and   public   organizations; 

(2)  counseling  and  consultation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Poimdatlon, 
with  educational  associations,  labor  educa- 
tion committees,  apprentice  training  com- 
mittees, and  other  Interested  groups,  so  as 
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to  assure  that  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment is  made  a  part  of  the  curriculums  of 
the  Nation's  educational  institutions  and 
that  teachers  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sonnel are  properly  trained  to  teach  the 
metric  system  of  measurement; 

(3)  consultation  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  the  National  Conference  of 
Weights  and  Measures  so  as  to  assure  that 
State  and  local  weights  and  measures  ofiSclals 
are  appropriately  Involved  In  metric  conver- 
gloQ  activities  and  are  thus  assisted  tn  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  timely  amendments  to 
vetghts  and  measures  laws;  and 

(4)  such  other  public  Information  pro- 
grams by  any  Federal  agency  tn  support  of 
this  Act  as  relate  to  the  mission  of  the 
agency; 

(h)  collect,  analyze,  and  publish  Informa- 
tion about  the  extent  of  usage  of  metric 
measurements;  evaluate  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  metric  usage;  and  make  efforts  to  min- 
imize any  adverse  effects  resulting  from  In- 
oreaslng  metric  xisage; 

(1)  conduct  research  including  appropriate 
surveys,  publish  the  results  of  this  research, 
and  recommend  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  whatever  action  may  be  appropriate 
to  deal  with  any  unresolved  problems  asso- 
ciated with  metric  usage,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  Impact  on  workers,  such  as 
costs  of  tools  and  training,  and  on  different 
occupations  and  Industries,  possible  Increased 
ooets  to  consumers,  the  Impact  on  society 
and  the  economy,  effects  on  small  business, 
the  impact  on  the  United  States  international 
trade  position,  the  appropriateness  of  using 
Federal  procurement  to  effect  conversion  to 
the  metric  system,  the  proper  conversion  or 
transition  period  In  particular  sectors,  and 
effects  on  national  defense;  and 

(J)  submit  annually  to  the  President  and 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  report  on  its 
activities,  which  shall  include  a  status  re- 
port on  the  conversion  process  as  well  as  pro- 
jections for  the  conversion  process.  Such  re- 
port may  Include  recommendations  covering 
any  legislation  or  executive  action  needed 
to  implement  the  programs  of  conversion  ac- 
cepts by  the  Board. 

AUTHORITT   OP  THE   BOARD 

Sec  11.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  the 
Board  Is  authorized  to — 

(a)  establish  an  Executive  Committee,  and 
such  other  committees  as  it  deems  desirable; 

(b)  establish  such  committees  and  advi- 
sory panels  as  It  deems  necessary  to  work 
with  the  various  sectors  of  the  American 
economy  and  governmental  agencies  in  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  detailed 
conversion  plans  for  those  sectors;  and  re- 
imburse as  may  be  authorized  by  law  the 
members  of  such  committees; 

(c)  conduct  hearings  at  such  times  and 
places  as  it  deems  appropriate; 

(d)  enter  into  contracts  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with 
Federal  or  State  agencies,  private  firms. 
Institutions,  and  Individuals  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  or  surveys,  the  preparation 
of  reports,  and  other  activities  necessary  to 
the  discharge  of  Its  duties; 

(e)  delegate  to  the  Executive  Director 
«uch  authority  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

(f)  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  prescribed 
by  this  Act. 

8ec.  12.  (a)  The  Board  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize 
gfts,  donations,  and  bequests  of  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  and  personal  serv- 
ices, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facUitatlng 
the  work  of  the  Board.  Gifts  and  bequests  of 
money  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  other 
property  received  as  gifts  or  bequests  shaU 
•>•  deposited  In  the  Treasury  in  a  separate 
fund  and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of 
the  Board. 
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(b)  For  p\ir|)ose  of  Federal  Income,  estate, 
and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Invest  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  the  United  States 
any  moneys  contained  In  the  fund  herein 
authorized.  Income  accruing  from  such  se- 
curities, and  from  any  other  property  ac- 
cepted to  the  credit  of  the  fund  authorized 
herein,  shall  be  dlsbxirsed  upon  the  order 
of  the  Board. 

(d)  Funds  not  expended  by  the  Board  at 
the  time  of  Its  expiration  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

COMPENSATION    OP    THE    BOARD 

Sec.  13.  Members  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  the  Board  or  other- 
wise engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Board, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  dally  rate  currently 
being  paid  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Including  traveltime.  While 
so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Board  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, members  of  the  Board  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
employed  intermittently  In  the  Government 
service.  Payments  under  this  section  shall 
not  render  members  of  the  Board  employees 
or  officials  of  the  United  States  for  any  pur- 
pose. Members  of  the  Board  who  are  In  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  travel  expenses  when  traveling  on  the 
business  of  the  Board. 

STAFF    services 

Sec.  14.  (a)  An  Executive  Director  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Board  for  carrying  out  the  metric 
conversion  program  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  policies  established 
by  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  full  time  and  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  annual  salary  of  the  Executive  Director 
shall  not  exceed  level  in  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5314  of  such  title. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  employ 
experts  and  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  compensate  individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
currently  being  paid  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 
Including  traveltime,  and  allow  them,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  travel  expenses  (Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  said  title  5  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed:  Provided, 
however.  That  contracts  for  such  tempwrary 
emplosrment  may  be  renewed  annually. 

Sec.  16.  Financial  and  administrative  serv- 
ices, Including  those  related  to  budgeting, 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement,  and  such  other  staff  serv- 
ices as  may  be  needed  by  the  Board,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  Board  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  or  other  appropriate  sources  In 
the  Federal  Government  for  which  payment 
shall  be  made  tn  advance,  or  by  reimburse- 
ment,   from    funds   of   the   Board    In   such 


amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  source  of 
the  services  being  rendered. 

FUNDS    for    THE    BOARD 

Sec.  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  remain  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  for  such  period  or  periods 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  Acts  making  such 
appropriations. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment- at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  There  being  no  amend- 
ments, under  the  rule,  the  committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  8674)  to  declare  a  na- 
tional policy  of  converting  to  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  U.S.  Metric  Board  to  coordinate 
the  voluntary  conversion  to  the  metric 
system,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
693,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quoriim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  300,  nays  63, 
not  voting  70,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  497 

YEAS— 300 

Abzug 

Bennett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Adams 

Bergland 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Alexander 

Blanchard 

Burton,  John 

Ambro 

Blouin 

Burton.  PhUIlp 

Anderson, 

Boggs 

Butler 

Calif. 

Boland 

Bjrron 

Anderson,  ni. 

Boiling 

Carney 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bonker 

Carr 

Annunzio 

Brademaa 

Carter 

Archer 

Breaux 

Casey 

Ashley 

Breckinridge 

Cederberg 

Aspln 

Brodhead 

Clausen. 

AuCoin 

Brooks 

Don  H. 

Badillo 

Broomfleld 

ClawBon.  Del 

Baralls 

Brown,  Calif. 

Clay 

Baucua 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cleveland 

Beard.  R.l. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cochran 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Buchanan 

Cohen 

Bedell 

Burgener 

Collins,  m. 

Bell 

Burke.  Calif. 
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Oonyera 

Conn an 

Cornell 

Coughlin 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dan  :e!  son 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

De  lums 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Karly 

EcUiardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Emery 

E^lenbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pascell 

Pen  wick 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Pi'.hian 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haeedom 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hastings 

HawUna 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

He'.nz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hlllis 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

JeffordB 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bavman 
BevUl 
Bowen 

Bur.eion,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Collins,  Tex. 
Con  an 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Derrick 
Dev.ne 
Dick  nson 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
English 
Evins,  Tenn. 
P.orlo 
Flynt 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Keys 

Krebs 

Krue^er 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Le^gett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

LiUon 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Meicher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minisb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakiey 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

OBrien 

OHara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten.  NJ. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Press]  er 

Preyer 

Price 

NAYS— 63 

Gaydos 
Gi.man 
Ginn 
Goodling 
Haiey 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hefner 
renderson 
Hlghiower 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Jenrerte 
Kazen 
K  ndness 
Landrum 
Latia 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCollister 
McDonald 
Mahon 
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Qu  lien 
Ra:  Isback 
Ra  igel 
Rei  ula 
Rei  as 
Rlc  timond 
Rir  aldo 
Rol  linson 
Ro<iino 
Roi 

Ro|  ers 
Roi  icalio 
Ro<  ney 
Ro:  en  thai 
Roi  tenkowskl 
Roi  isb 
Ro:  bal 
Ru  tpe 
Ru  ao 
Ryi  n 

St  I  Hermain 
Sax  tini 
Sat  isln 
Sai  lanes 
Set  euer 
Scl  neebell 
Set  roeder 
Set  ulze 
Sei  )erllng 
Sherp 
Shi  Iver 
Shi  ster 
Sin  on 
Slai  k 

Sm  th,  Iowa 
Soli  irz 
Sp«  Uman 
Sta  jgers 
Sta  iton, 

J  WUllam 
Sta  iton, 

J  imes  V. 
Stak 
Ste  iiman 
Ste  ger.  WU. 
Ste  >hens 
Sto  ces 
Str  itton 
Stu  ads 
Sul  ivan 
Sj-Eimgton 
Tal  »tt 
Taj  lor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Th(  mpson 
Th(  ne 
Tresn 
Udi  II 
UlDnan 
Vai  der  Jagt 
Vai  der  Veen 
Vai  Ik 
Vlg  )rlto 
Wa  ;gonner 
Wa  npler 
Wa  rman 
Wei  iver 
Wh  te 
Whtehurst 
WU  son,  Bob 
WU  »n,  C.  H. 
Wii  n 
WUth 
Wolff 
Wri  fht 
Wyl  .6 
Yat  » 
Yat  on 
Yo\  ng,  Tex. 
Zafc  ioekl 


Mo<  rbead, 

caif. 
Mo  ti 
Pas  iman 
Rai  dall 
Rls  snhoover 
Rot  erts 

R05 

ine  s 
e.-fle.d 
Seb  •  ius 

3 
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Rui 
Sat 


S  k( 

Skifoitz 

5m 

Snyber 

Spe  1 

Ste^d 

Ste 

St 

Tay: 

Wh 

YoiJn 


h.  Nebr. 

!r 

e 

rer.  Ariz. 


u:key 


or.  Mo. 
tten 
F.a. 


Addabbo 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pepper 

Baldus 

Hubert 

Peyser 

Barrett 

Horton 

Prltchard 

Biaggl 

Hungate 

Quie 

Bies'er 

Jarman 

Rees 

Bingham 

Jones,  Tenn. 

RtK>de3 

Brinkley 

KeUy 

Riegle 

BroyhUl 

Ketchum 

Rousse'ot 

Burke,  Fla. 

Koch 

Shipley 

Chisho.m 

Long,  Md. 

Sisk 

Ciancy 

McC.ory 

Symms 

Conabie 

McCioskey 

Thornton 

Cotter 

McEwen 

Traxler 

Dent 

McKay 

Tsongas 

Derwinskl 

Macdonaid 

Van  Deerlin 

Dlggs 

Madden 

Walsh 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Mathis 

Whaien 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Metcalfe 

Wiggins 

Eslileman 

MUls 

WUson,  Tex. 

Pary 

Morgan 

Wydler 

Praser 

Murtha 

Young,  Alaska 

HamUton 

Obey 

Young,  Ga. 

Harrington 

Patterson, 

Zeferettl 

Harsha 

Calif. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Zeferettl  against. 

lAr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Biaggl  against. 

Mr.  Koch  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot 
against. 

Mr.  Baldus  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 

Mr.  Qule  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  HamUton. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  BroyhUl. 

Mr.  Macdonaid  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Conabie  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Harsha  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Horton  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Mathla. 

Mr.  McCioskey  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mur- 
tha. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mr.  Whalen  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.   Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ITTLE  AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT  MR.  TEAGTTE 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teaotte: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  declare  a 
national  policy  of  coordinating  the  Increas- 
ing use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  establish  a  United  States 
Metric  Board  to  coordinate  the  voluntary 
conversion  to  the  metric  system." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motian  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week,  if  any  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  MicHu) 
for  yielding  to  me.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  let 
me  say  that  we  have  completed  the  legis- 
lative program  for  this  week  except  for 
one  item  which  will  be  coming  up  shortly, 
and  that  the  schedule  for  the  week  of 
September  8,  1975,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day  and  there  are 
no  bills. 

We  will  have  H.R.  8650,  energy  con- 
servation in  buildings  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate,  followed  by  H.R. 
6673,  American  Folkllfe  Center,  also  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  consider  H.R.  5901, 
the  Education  Division  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  this,  of  course, 
is  the  vote  on  the  veto  override.  I  might 
add  that  we  are  delighted  at  the  support 
that  we  know  that  we  are  going  to  get 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  will  be  followed  by  suspensions, 
and  votes  on  the  suspensions  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  the  consideration 
of  all  suspensions.  The  suspensions  that 
we  will  take  up  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  1073.  war  risk  insurance; 

House  Joint  Resolution  209,  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day; 

House  Joint  Resolution  597,  St.  Eliza- 
beth Seton  Day;  and 

S.  331,  commemorating  Veterans  Day 
on  November  11. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

H.R.  9005,  international  development 
and  food  assistance,  subject  to  a  rule  be- 
ing granted. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  aware  that  that  is  what  we  used  to 
call  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

We  will  then  consider  S.  1849,  emer- 
gency petroleum  allocation  extension. 
That  is  the  vote  for  the  veto  override  If 
the  Senate  overrides  the  veto. 

House  Resolution  335,  Select  Commit- 
tee for  Missing  in  Action  Servicemen  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

H.R.  7590,  audit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted,  and  H.R.  8150,  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment,  also  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

May  I  say  that  we  do  anticipate  » 
Friday  session.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  aware  of  the  Jewish  holi- 
days on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  wed| 
following  and  there  is  no  anticipated 
business  for  either  of  those  days,  by 
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agreement   of   the   leadership   on   both 

sides.  ,     , 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Could  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  elaborate 
on  what  the  gentleman  might  think 
would  be  the  situation  for  Friday  on  this 
particular  program,  would  it  possibly  be 
the  same  next  week  as  this  week,  coming 
in  at  10  in  the  morning  as  we  did  today 
In  order  to  complete  the  business  earlier? 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  say  that  would 
have  to  be  up  to  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
If  the  legislation  were  to  be  completed 
prior  to  Friday  then  of  course  I  would 
anticipate  there  would  be  no  Friday  ses- 
sion. But  as  I  say,  we  are  scheduling  a 
Friday  session.  I  am  saying  that  now  so 
that  the  Members  may  make  their  plans 
accordingly,  and  so  that  they  cannot  say 
that  they  have  made  other  plans  for  the 
Friday  since  I  say  that  I  believe  there  will 
be  a  Fi-iday  session.  So  if  they  make  ar- 
rangements otherwise,  then  they  do  so 
at  their  own  peril. 

Mr.   MICHEL.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished majoi-ity  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  8.  1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


disp'=:nsing  with  business  in 
order  under  the  calendar 
wednesday  rule  on  wednes- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  Rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  COMMEMORATION 
OF  BICENTENNIAL  OF  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  44  with  a  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Con- 
current Resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment. 
Insert: 

That  the  Congress  should  play  a  significant 
and  substantive  role  in  honoring  the  Nation's 
two  hundredth  anniversary  and  in  assisting 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
M  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 


the  Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  of  America  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "joint  conunittee"). 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  members  as  follows : 

(I)  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate; 

(II)  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Board; 

(Ul)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  of  the  same 
political  party;  and 

(iv)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  members.  Five 
members  of  the  Joint  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Joint  committee  shall  not 
affect  its  authority  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  6  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
committee,  or  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

Sec.  3.  The  Joint  committee  shall — 

(1)  coordinate  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  Bicentennial  activities  and 
events  of  the  Congress  with  the  activities  and 
events  of  other  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mentEil  groups; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  representation  of  the 
Congress  at  appropriate  Bicentennial  cere- 
monies and  events;  and 

(3)  develop  and  implement  programs  to  in- 
form and  emphasize  to  the  Nation  the  role  of 
the  Congress,  as  the  representative  of  the 
people,  from  its  historic  beginnings  in  pre- 
revolutlon  days  through  two  hundred  years 
of  growth,  challenge,  and  change. 

Sec.  4.  The  Joint  committee  may — 

( 1 )  appoint  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  adopt  rules  respecting  its  organization 
and  procedures; 

(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  or  places  as 
It  shall  deem  appropriate; 

(4)  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  subsection  (i)  of  section  202 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946; 

(5)  hold  hearings; 

(6)  procure  printing  and  binding;  and 

(7)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  agency 
concerned,  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel,  information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  such  agency. 

Sec.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(b),  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  44,  94th  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  joint 


committee  on  arrangements  for  the  com- 
memoration cf  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  serve  with 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  and  the  House  Members  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Board  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Pickle  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Esch. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  P. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT  IN  COSPON- 
SORING  A  3-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1965,  AS  AMENDED 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  today  to  cosponsor  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  This  extension  represents  a 
new  era  for  EDA  for  the  administration 
has  requested  this  action.  This  is  a  de- 
parture from  previous  attempts  by  the 
previous  administration  to  severely 
modify  or  eliminate  EDA. 

Since  1971,  the  committee  has  fought 
successfully  for  the  life  of  this  highly 
successful  and  proven  program  and  on 
three  separate  occasions  has  prevailed 
with  both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration for  its  continuation.  We  have 
compromised  on  three  occasions  to  ac- 
commodate the  objections  to  EDA,  and 
we  have  added  provisions  in  the  act  that 
gave  new  direction  to  economic  develop- 
ment. The  title  HI  State  functions  are 
new,  giving  responsibility  to  States  for 
planning  and  supplemental  grant  au- 
thority. Title  EX  provides  grants  to  eli- 
gible recipients  for  economic  adjustment 
to  give  preventative  or  anticipatory  eco- 
nomic assistance  where  it  is  needed. 
Both  of  these  provisions,  as  well  as 
others,  were  included  in  the  1974  amend- 
ments. I  ain  anxious  to  leview  the  re- 
sults of  these  provisions  to  see  if  the 
new  direction  will  be  as  fruitful  as  those 
time  tested  programs  that  have  proven 
track  records. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  act  the 
agency  has  not  been  afforded  full  fund- 
ing of  authorized  levels.  Historically  the 
agency  has  been  provided  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  authorized  levels.  Last 
year  we  provided  reduced  authorizations 
in  order  to  give  the  agency  a  more  real- 
istic outlook  toward  what  might  be  ex- 
pected in  actual  outlays.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  vastly  in- 
creased funding  for  the  titles  under  EDA, 
and  specifically  those  traditional  public 
works  grants,  loans  and  business  devel- 
opment loans  that  have  been  the  main- 
stays of  the  EDA.  When  the  conferees 
meet  on  this  appropriations  bill,  I  will 
urge  adoption  of  the  increased  fimding 
levels  and  will  work  toward  that  end. 

EDA  is  a  worthwhile  investment  pro- 
gram providing  money  for  jobs  and 
incentive  for  people  to  better  their  eco- 
nomic conditions.  It  is  a  true  Federal- 
local  partnership  in  action ;  it  allows  de- 
cisions to  be  made  at  the  local  level. 
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In  the  months  to  follow  I  wll .  urge  the 
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subcommittee  to  proceed  with  heaxlngs 
on  this  extension.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  some  changes  in  the  cmren  law  that 
committee  members  and  Meinbers  of 
Congress  will  suggest.  We  will  afford  an 
opportimity  to  everyone  interested  In 
this  legislation  to  put  forward  their  sug- 
gestions. As  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Econpmic  De- 
velopment, I  have  an  open  mijid  to  the 
changes  that  may  be  needed  14  the  cm- 
rent  legislation  and  I  will  en: 
suggestions  and  give  them  t 
eration 


In  any 

CODSld- 


EORGE 

Mr.  Mc- 
T  of  the 
lols  (Mr. 


con- 


INVESTIGATION    PROVES 
HANSEN   HONE, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
Fall).  Under  the  previous  or 
House,  the  gentleman  from  H. 
Crank)  is  recognized  for  5  min 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ii.  ^^ 

troversy,  especially  where  partisan  poll- 
tics  are  involved,  speculation  often  ob- 
sciu-es  the  truth.  To  set  th^  record 
straight  publicly  regarding  my  Colleague 
Oeorge  Hansen's  1974  primary  election 
campaign  finance  problems  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Idaho,  I 
submit  the  following  pertinent  extracts 
from  the  official  transcript  of  his  final 
appearance  in  the  U.S.  District  ^ourt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  Pri^y,  April 
25,  1975.  Presiding  was  the  Honorable 
George  L.  Hart,  chief  judge,  ancj  appear- 
ing for  George  Hansen  was  his  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  attorney,  Robert  S.  Bennett. 

After  some  legal  discussion  a  nd  reex- 
amination of  information,  tiie  court  in 
dialog  with  Mr.  Bennett  stated: 

I  can't  conceive  that  the  Ooifernment 
would  have  brought  this  case  It  thafs  all 
that  was  Involved  In  It. 

Mr.  Beiwett.  WeU.  Your  Honor. ;  et  me  re- 
spond to  that  In  a  couple  of  ways. 

Your  Honor,  I  think  it  Is  Important  for 
you  to  know  that  Congressman  Hai  isen  kept 
very  careful  receipts,  and  very  caieful  rec- 
ords, all  of  which  were  made  avalla  )le  to  the 
Qovemment. 

At  this  point  In  time  there  Is  no  question 
that  monies  have  been  accounted  for,  and 
there  has  been  no  finding  of  siphoning  off, 
no  finding  of  Improper  use,  no  fin  ling  that 
these  monies  were  Improperly  use  a  in  any 
manner  or  fashion. 

Now,  Your  Honor,  Congressmar  Hansen 
made  a  mistake. 

He  should  have  said  he  received  1  he  funds 
at  least  to  the  first  count,  Your  Hmor,  but 
those  funds  were  reported  by  the  «  mmlttee. 

He  didn't  reiwrt  twice.  He  should  have 
reported  as  to  the  first  court  that  h(  i  received 
them,  but  he  considered  himself  and  the 
committee  in  a  sense,  to  be  one  and  Jie  same. 

Now  I  ask  you  this.  Judge:  If  ii  man  Is 
going  to  try  to  commit  Illegal  actlvl  ;y,  which 
this  statute  tries  to  prevent,  he's  going  to 
set  up  dummy  committees,  he's  going  to 
have  committees  that  are  not  reacllv  iden- 
tifiable. 

George  Hansen  reported  all  mdnles  In- 
volved through  the  committee  for  1  tansen,  a 
readily  Identifiable  committee.  I  mean  it  Is 
Inconceivable  that  any  wrongdoing  was  at- 
tempted to  be  concealed  by  using  vour  very 
name  to  report  these  funds,  funils  which 
were  reported.  Judge,  prior  to  the  election, 
prior  to  the  primary,  prior  to  anj  Investi- 
gation. 


After  further  statement  of 
Bennett  concluded  by  sasring: 


f  let,  Mr. 


Congressman  Hansen  was  spending  his 
own  money  to  finance  this  election.  Con- 
gressman Hansen  did  not  have  the  luxury, 
if  Yoiu'  Honor  please,  of  having  a  large  staff 
with  an  accountant  working  full  time  on 
these  things.  He  was  running  as  a  non-in- 
cumbent with  his  wife  and  with  bis  children, 
and  he  made  mistakes,  but  we're  saying  they 
are  not  the  kinds  of  mistakes  that  he  should 
go  to  Jail  for. 

After  some  additional  dialog,  the 
Court  then  stated: 

I  must  say  that  when  this  case  came 
along.  It  seemed  to  me  a  proper  case  to  try 
by  deterrents  to  stop  some  of  the  things 
that  had  been  going  on.  Now,  If  I  have  used 
the  Improper  technique  to  do  this,  then  I 
will  reconsider  the  matter. 

I  can't  conceive  that  If  all  that  was  done 
In  this  case  was  simply  to  make  a  mistake 
between  reporting  properly  personally  and 
reporting  properly  by  committee,  and  that 
it  was  properly  reported  In  all,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  brought  the  case.  I 
Just  can't  conceive  It. 

Mr.  Bennett.  May  I  make  one  observation 
In  that  regard,  Your  Honor,  and  It  Is  this: 
The  Department  of  Justice,  now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — and  Your  Honor  knows 
this  better  than  tmy  of  us — must  react  and 
act  when  something  Is  reported  to  them. 

Again  we  have  no  fault  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  think  one  reason,  Your 
Honor,  In  response  to  your  question,  why 
many  persons  are  not  before  you,  is  because 
many  alleged  violations  are  not  reported  to 
the  Jxistlce  Department.  For  example.  Your 
Honor,  the  other  four  candidates  In  Idaho 
had  no  complaint  made  against  them. 

The  CoxTRT.  According  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, they  have  been  In  all  the  news- 
papers, they  can  read. 

Mr.  Blnnett.  Your  Honor,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  one  simple  fact.  Your  Honor. 
You  hate  to  get  Into  the  motivations  of 
people,  but  Justice  has  to  act  when  some- 
thing is  brought  to  their  attention.  And  the 
man  that  Congressman  Hansen  defeated  In 
the  primary,  a  Mr.  Orvllle  Hansen,  who  was 
no  relation  to  him.  Is  on  the  very  committee, 
Your  Honor,  that  reported  this  matter  to 
the  Justice  Department. 

That  Is  a  fact  which  I  think  Is  more  than 
coincidental. 

Also,  Your  Honor,  I  would  point  out  a  let- 
ter from  the  acting  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Keeney,  who  told  Mr.  Hayes,  Congressman 
Hayes,  in  reference  to  your  letters  of — citing 
a  number  of  dates — we  have  thoroughly — I 
am  paraphrasing.  Your  Honor,  and  I  want 
that  understood,  but  you  have  the  letter.  X 
have  attached  It  as  an  exhibit — that  after 
an  exhaustive  Investigation  that  there  were 
no  felonies  found,  and  that  there  was  only 
one  or  more  possible  misdemeanors  viola- 
tions; and  the  Government  has  stuck  with 
their  position. 

That  was  not  the  result  of  plea  bargaining, 
that  was  not  the  result  of  what  we  have 
seen  In  some  recent  cases  where  someone 
comes  In  and  the  Justice  Department  says, 
well,  we  can  get  you  on  20  coimts,  so  you 
cop  out  to  one  or  two  misdemeanors. 

What's  before  Your  Honor  right  now  Is 
what  Is  the  end  product  of  a  very  exhaustive 
Investigation. 

Now,  Your  Honor,  I  appreciate  the  Impor- 
tance of  deterrents.  Your  Honor.  And  I  can 
assure  you,  Your  Honor,  from  my  Involve- 
ment In  this  case,  I  bet  you  the  day  after 
you  rendered  your  sentence  every  Congress- 
man and  every  Senator  pulled  out  his  own 
reports  and  pulled  out  his  own  forms;  and 
I  think  there  is  a  deterrence. 

Following  further  discussion  between 
the  Court,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  the  attorney 
representing  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Court  asked: 


Mr.  Hansen,  Is  there  anything  you  i^]^ 
to  say? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Your  Honor,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  reappear  before  your. 

I  would  state  this,  that  I  guess  in  thli 
country  I've  always  felt  that  this  was  a  place 
where  little  people  could  work,  they  could 
operate. 

Maybe  we  were  too  freewheeling.  We  should 
have  sought  counsel.  We  should  have  sou^t 
professional  advice.  I  can  see  these  thlngi 
now. 

It  Is  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  be  the 
candidate  and  the  professional  bookkeeper, 
and  the  newsman  and  all  of  the  number  of 
things  that  happen  In  a  major  candidacy, 
and  I  regret  very  much  that  I  didn't  take 
proper  steps  and  that  I  perhaps  vras  not 
careful. 

I  do  feel  that  I,  In  many  cases,  i>erforme«l 
these  tasks  and  did  these  things  with  proper 
Intent,  not  with  the  Intent  to  deceive.  But  I 
can  see  where,  as  we  have  gone  through  thla, 
that  certainly  It  could  create  much  anticipa- 
tion and  problem,  and  I'm  very  humble,  very 
concerned  about  this,  and  I  apologize  very 
much  to  everyone  concerned,  that  anything 
that  I  may  have  done  may  have  become  a 
problem  of  major  proportion,  because  this 
was  certainly  not  Intended  to  be  the  caae. 
Your  Honor.  And  I  apologize. 

I  am  very  humble  about  this  matter,  and 
I  put  myself  at  your  mercy. 
The  CoTTBT.  All  right. 
It  now  appears  to  the  Court  Insofar  as  It  li 
possible  for  the  Coxirt  to  ascertain,  that  while 
Mr.  Hansen  handled  his  funds  negligently, 
he  didn't  handle  them  In  a  fashion  that 
could  be  deemed  to  be  evil  or  felonious. 

Insofar  as  the  Court  can  ascertain,  al- 
though the  wrong  named  committee  made 
the  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures, 
that  a  correct  reporting  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  was  made.  And  there  seems  to 
be  no  indication  that  any  of  the  money  for 
campaign  contributions  went  into  Mr.  Han- 
sen's pocket. 

For  that  reason,  the  Court  will  set  aside 
Its  previous  sentence  in  this  case,  and  It  will 
fine  Mr.  Hansen  $1,000  on  each  count. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  things  come 
through  loud  and  clear  from  the  court's 
final  deliberations: 

(1)  It  seemed  to  me  (the  Court)  a  proper 
case  to  try  by  deterrents  to  stop  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  going  on  (In  federal 
elections).  Now,  If  I  have  used  the  Improper 
technique  to  do  this,  then  I  will  reconsider 
the  matter. 

(2)  I  can't  conceive  that  If  all  that  was 
done  in  this  case  was  simply  to  make  a  mis- 
take between  reporting  properly  personally 
and  reporting  properly  by  committee,  and 
that  It  was  properly  reported  in  all,  that  the 
government  would  have  brought  the  case. 

(3)  Insofar  as  the  Court  can  ascertain,  al- 
though the  wrong  named  committee  made 
the  report  of  receipts  and  expendltiu-es,  that 
a  correct  reporting  of  receipts  and  exi>endl- 
tures  was  made. 

Simply  stated,  the  court  admitted  its 
amazement  that  the  case  was  even  con- 
sidered, and  acknowledged  that  a  cor- 
rect reporting  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures was  made.  The  integrity  of  Georoi 
Hansen  Is  Intact. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCLUDE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  LABOR  AS  FULL  MEMBER 
OF  ENERGY  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  currently  working  from 
many  different  angles  to  try  and  meet 
the  Nation's  growing  energy  needs  and  to 
cope  with  the  problems  which  a  lack  of 
useable  energy  resources  has  created. 
In  October  of  1974,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  communication  and 
coordination  between  the  diverse  Federal 
agencies  dealing  with  energy  and  energy- 
related  matters  by  creating  the  Energy 
Resources  Council  within  the  Executive 
OfBce  of  the  President. 

Implicit  in  the  legislative  mandate 
creating  the  ERC  was  the  realization 
that,  in  order  for  the  Council  to  be  effec- 
tive, its  members  must  include  repre- 
sentatives of  all  Federal  agencies  working 
with  the  problems  of  energy.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  such  congressional  In- 
tent, expanded  the  Council's  membership 
from  its  original  5  to  24. 

However,  one  Federal  agency  which 
represents  a  very  significant  part  of  the 
American  population  has  been  neglected 
by  both  the  Congress  and  the  President: 
The  Department  of  Labor.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  cor- 
rect this  oversight  by  making  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  a  full  member  of  the 
Energy  Resources  Council. 

The  need  for  the  Secretary's  member- 
ship is  clear  when  one  recognizes  that 
the  energy  situation  in  this  country  has 
an  important  effect  upon  the  employ- 
ment situation.  Two  interdependent 
linkages  may  be  cited:  A  production  link- 
age and  a  consumption  linkage. 

The  production  linkage  stems  from 
energy's  role  as  a  raw  material  In  the 
production  of  all  goods  and  services. 
The  energy  scarcity  itself,  as  well  as  the 
scarcity  induced  rise  in  energy  prices, 
make  it  very  difficult  for  business  and 
industi-y  to  operate  at  full  capacity.  As 
production  declines,  the  economy  as  a 
whole  slows  down  and  jobs  are  lost. 

Producers  will  naturally  pass  some  of 
their  increasing  operating  costs  on  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  goods  and  services.  The  con- 
sumption linkage  now  becomes  signifi- 
cant because  as  prices  rise  consumers 
buy  less.  Higher  prices  mean  fewer  sales, 
fewer  sales  mean  lower  production,  and 
lower  production  means  fewer  jobs. 

Furthermore,  the  rising  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  the  declining  number  of 
goods  and  services  consumed  will  stimu- 
late a  reduction  in  profits.  Lower  profits 
will  decrease  producers'  ability  to  in- 
crease wages.  Since  real  wages  fall  in  the 
face  of  rising  prices,  consumption  will 
decline  further  and  the  vicious  circle 
begins  again. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ported in  January  1975  that— 

There  was  a  loss  of  between  150,000  to 
225,000  Jobs  from  November  1973  to  March 
1974  (the  period  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo)  as 
a  direct  result  of  Shortages  of  fuel  and  petro- 
leum available  to  employers  .  .  .  Employ- 
ment fell  an  additional  275.000  in  Industries 
Indirectly  affected  by  the  energy  crisis  .  .  . 

These  400,000  Jobs  have  not  yet  been 
recovered. 

Beyond  the  attributable  effects  of  the 
oil  embargo  are  the  hidden  repercussive 
contributions  of  the  energy  crisis  In 
causing  the  recession  which  has  sent  un- 
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employment  up  almost  4  percentage 
points  in  the  past  2  years.  One  can  only 
speculate  as  to  its  magnitude,  but  surely 
it  is  significant. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  all  is  not 
bleak.  The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  new  energy  sources  will  involve  a 
massive  effort  by  both  Government  and 
industry.  It  will  entail  the  creation  of 
more  jobs  in  both  the  development  and 
implementation  stages  as  more  abundant 
energy  resources  ease  the  current  pres- 
sure on  the  economy. 

The  then  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
estimated  in  January  1974  that — 

The  energy  R&D  program  woiild  employ 
40,000  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians. 

Note  that  this  is  only  on  the  Federal 
level  and  that  it  does  not  Include  the 
employment  effects  of  the  energy  pro- 
grams once  they  are  implemented. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  one  In- 
dividual in  Government  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  the  man- 
power and  employment  aspects  of  the 
energy  crisis.  Presently,  his  vital  input 
into  the  Energy  Resources  Coimcll  is 
lacking.  The  resultant  suboptimal  sensi- 
tivity to  the  labor  viewpoint  could  cause 
the  Nation  problems  in  the  future. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor's  Inclusion  on 
the  Eiiergy  Resources  Council  is  a  sim- 
ple but  effective  way  of  insuring  that  the 
employment  and  manpower  effects  of 
energy  policies  are  considered  by  the 
members  of  the  ERC  as  they  supervise 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
national  energy  policies. 

The  text  of  my  legislation  follows: 
Joint   Resolution   to   Include  the  Secbk- 

TABT    of    Labor    in    the    membership    or 

the   Enebot   Resources    Council 

Whereas  the  Energy  Resources  Council  was 
established  by  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-438)  "to  Insure 
communication  and  coordination  among  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Gtovernment  which 
have  responsibilities  for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  energy  policy  or  for  the 
management  of  energy  resources";  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  include  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  Resources  Council  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  agencies  serving  con- 
stituencies which  are  affected  by  the  develop- 
ment or  implementation  of  energy  policies; 
and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Labor  Is  such 
an  agency  by  virtue  of  its  representation  of 
a  substantial  number  of  men  and  women  in 
America;  and 

Whereas  an  understanding  of  the  man- 
power and  employment  implications  of  ener- 
gy policies  is  crucial  to  the  effective  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  policies: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
108(a)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-438)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "the  Secretary  of  Labor."  immediately 
after  "the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,". 


METRIC   CONVERSION  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  cosponsored  similar  legislation. 


I  would  like  to  add  my  full  support  to  the 
bill.  H.R.  8674,  the  Metric  Conversion 
Act  of  1975. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  as  far  back  as 
1866,  the  U.S.  Congress  legalized  the 
metric  system,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
United  States  was  a  party  to  "the  Treaty 
of  the  Meter."  By  signing  this  treaty,  our 
coimtry,  along  with  every  other  major 
country  in  the  world,  endorsed  the  metric 
system  as  "the  internationally  preferred 
system  of  weights  and  measures."  How- 
ever, our  Government  then  made  no  con- 
certed effort  to  authorize  a  program  to 
actually  provide  for  the  conversion  to 
such  a  system. 

I  am  convinced  we  must  proceed  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  metric  system  is  already  used 
by  the  Government  of  our  country  for 
several  purposes,  including  tariff  mat- 
ters and  weighing  foreign  mail. 

Second,  many  private  industries  use 
metric  measures.  Deere  &  Co.  which  has 
offices  In  my  congressional  district,  began 
its  own  conversion  nearly  10  years  ago — 
using  dual  dimensions  in  many  of  their 
technical  drawings. 

Third,  most  of  the  States,  if  not  all  of 
them,  now  have  some  type  of  metric  ac- 
tivity underway,  and  let  me  point  out 
that  there  is  also  growing  support  for 
this  changeover  at  the  Federal  level.  I 
personally  participated  in  a  joint  State- 
Federal  transportation  agencies  meeting 
on  the  importance  of  the  metric  system 
this  Jime. 

And,  finally,  we  are  the  only  industrial 
developed  nation  which  has  not  yet  estab- 
lished a  national  policy  committing  it- 
self to  the  metric  system.  At  a  time  of  in- 
tegrated commerce  which  has  been  of 
such  benefit  to  American  businessmen 
and  farmers — and  thus  in  turn  to  the 
American  consumer — it  is  only  prudent 
for  the  United  States  to  adjust  its  sys- 
tems to  those  Internationally  accepted. 
By  1978,  normietric  products  are  not  even 
expected  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community;  so  the 
metric  system  seems  clearly  in  our  own 
best  interests. 

The  bill  before  us  will  insure  careful 
planning  on  an  action  that  will  affect 
every  iVmerican  citizen,  and  I  urge  its 
immediate  enactment. 


HUSSEIN  LETTER  ON  HAWK 
MISSILES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  has  finally 
reached  a  turning  point  on  the  road  to 
peace.  Enormous  progress  has  been  made, 
largely  at  the  initiative  of  our  Govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  U.S.  Influence  in 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  dramatically 
enhanced  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  significance  of 
this  cannot  be  overstated. 

Now,  with  the  blush  of  success  still 
fresh,  Congress  may  deeply  impair  our 
relations  with  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
reliable  friends  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Israel's  most  reasonable  neighbor — Jor- 
dan. The  disapproval  by  Congress  of  the 
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sale  of  Hawk  missiles  to  thai 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  whth 
well  undo  much  of  the  good 
been  done  by  our  Government 
weeks. 

Of  all  the  Middle  Eastern 
Jordan  has  long  posed  the 
lems  for  Israel.  Jordan's  particfoation 
the  1967  and  1973  wars  was  minimal 
nonexistent.  More  than  any  otl^er 
try.  It  has  controlled  the 
acts  of  terrorism  against  Israe 
in  by  fanatical  elements  of  the 
ans.  Jordan  seems  very  Willi  nb 
peaceably  with  Israel  and  carr:' 
mal  trade  and  diplomatic  relati  ons 

If  Congress  were  to  deny  Jcrdan 
Hawk  missiles  requested,  while 
same  time  supplying  Israel  with 
tary  hardware  promised  in 
agreement,  the  incongruity  and 
ness  of  our  position  would  be 
In  fact,  in  a  personal  letter  to 
Hussein  has  promised  that  if 
States  does  not  sell  Jordan  the 
he  will  be  forced,  reluctantly,  to 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  Congress  forces  Jordaii 
position,  we  will  have  dbne 
harm  to  Israel.  We  will  have  forced 
dan  into  a  stronger  alliance 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  miniriized 
own    influence    upon    our   oldi 
friend.  A  greater  disservice  to 
difficult  to  imagine. 

Following  is   the   text  of 
letter  to  me.  I  urge  all  of  my 
to  read  it  and  ponder  the  implications 
what  he  says: 

September  |2 
Dear    Congressmmi:    It    la    my 
to  enclose   herewith   a   personal 
dre-Med  to  you  by  His  Majesty  Klni ; 
I.  concerning  the  proposed  sale  of 
fense  system  to  Jordan. 

After    consulting    with    His    Majesty 
Amman  and  upon  hearing  my  n 
deliberations  last  July  on   this   siibject 
your  colleagTies  In  the  Senate  Foreign 
latlons  Committee  and  the  House 
tee  on  International  Relations,  Hli 
commanded  me  to  communicate  to 
letter  which   in  langxiage  and  contents 
fleets  the  true  and  sincere  desire  of 
pie   of  Jordan   to   preserve   and 
the  ties  of  friendship  between  our 
tries. 

His  Majesty,  as  b  friend  of  this 
appealing  to  you  to  Judge  this 
within   this  context.   It  is  hoped 
will  view  this  very  moderate  and 
request  with  positive  consideration. 
Yours   sincerely, 

ABDtn,i,AH  SalIh 

Ambo  isador 


Pala  tb 


voi  I 


The  Royal 

Amman,  Jordan,  August 
Hon.  Congressman  Paih,  Pindley, 
The  Capitol.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Concressman:  I  write  to 
capacity    as    a   representative    of 
American  people.  In  all  of  my  ^__ 
helm  of  Jordan  I  have  been  a  long 
liever    In    the    fundamental    prtnc 
Ideals    which    your    forefathers    a 
create  the  greatest  and  strongest 
all   times.   As   true  friends  of 
country  and  my  people  were,  for 
ades.  the  only  supporters  the 
bad  In  the  Arab  World.  We  have 
openly  proud  of  our  friendship 
It  with  courage.  We  felt  that  we  _ 
you  the  belief  In  the  basic  right 
to  freedom.  Justice,  dignity  and  a 
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My  country  has  continuously  adopted  a 
moderate  non-aggressive  pwUcy  which  we 
hope  we  will  be  enabled  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue. We  have  contributed  greatly  to  main- 
taining stability  and  moderation  In  ovir  area, 
and  served  the  cause  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  In  every  possible  way.  We  depended 
on  your  friendship  and  support  In  our  vari- 
ous endeavours  to  prevent  the  polarization 
of  the  Middle  East  conflict  between  the 
super-powers.  We  cooperated  very  closely 
with  your  government,  at  considerable  cost 
to  my  country  and  Its  people.  In  our  com- 
mon search  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Yet  now,  my  country,  Its  government,  peo- 
ple and  armed  forces.  And  ourselves  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  Can  we  preserve  the 
friendship  which  existed  betwen  the  United 
States  and  ourselves  and  which  we  cherished 
so  much,  or  are  we  going  to  be  left  with 
no  other  alternative  than  to  seek  another 
course? 

What  brought  matters  to  this  sad  cross- 
road Is  the  opposition  In  some  Congressional 
quarters,  which  we  sincerely  believe  to  be 
unwarranted,  to  the  sale  of  fourteen  bat- 
teries of  Advanced  Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan. 
I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  as  we  re- 
view some  of  the  facts. 

Jordan  Is  the  only  state  in  the  area  with- 
out an  air-defence  system  of  any  kind.  The 
fourteen  Hawk  batteries  are  the  minimum  re- 
quirement for  our  legitimate  self-defence,  as 
was  established  by  the  American  Military 
Delegations  which  visited  Jordan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  our  air-defence  require- 
ments. The  system  we  agreed  with  your  gov- 
ernment on  Is  a  very  modest  one  compared 
to  what  our  neighbours  have,  and,  we  feel, 
will  In  no  way  affect  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  Middle  East,  which  Is  overwhelmingly  In 
Israel's  favour.  The  Hawks  will  be  used  to 
defend  thf  area  of  our  capital  and  a  few  of 
our  major  fixed  Installations. 

We  In  Jordan  have  always  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  military  equipment,  and 
relied  on  you  as  our  friends  who  generously 
helped  us  whenever  possible,  and  within  the 
limits  of  our  ability,  to  purchase  arms  for 
our  legitimate  self-defence.  We  have  had  to 
be  strong  to  survive,  since  weakness  Invites 
aggression.  We  do  feel  threatened,  and  the 
record  of  Israel's  expansion  since  Its  creation 
In  1948  Justifies  those  fears. 

Perhafjfi  not  everyone  knows  that  our  cap- 
ital city  of  Amman  is  within  range  of  the 
American  built  Israeli  heavy  artillery,  and 
that  all  our  vital  points  are  at  the  mercy  of 
American  built  Israeli  aircraft,  which  are  free 
to  violate,  as  they  continuously  do,  our  air- 
space as  they  please. 

This  situation,  and  the  recent  opposition 
by  some  congressional  quarters  to  the  sale  of 
the  Hawks  to  Jordan  has  distressed,  dismayed 
and  worried  me  to  the  point  that  I  felt  It 
necessary  to  write  to  you  and  Infringe  on  your 
valuable  time. 

The  matter  Is  In  your  hands  now.  If  your 
decision  to  provide  Jordan  with  the  urgently 
needed  fourteen  batteries  of  Advanced  Hawk 
missiles  Is  a  positive  one,  then  no  one  will 
be  more  pleased  or  satisfied  than  I,  your  old 
and  traditional  friend. 

But  If  your  decision  Is  a  negative  one,  I 
regret  to  Inform  you  that  I  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  seek  the  best  comparable  sys- 
tem, which  Is  available  only  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  be  a  tragic  decision  on  your 
part  If  you  chose  to  push  your  friend  and  ally 
to  adopt  such  a  course — one  which  I  am 
duty-bound  to  follow  with  the  greatest  of 
sorrow.  As  a  friend,  allow  me  to  say  that  such 
a  development  will  not  only  affect  your  Inter- 
ests In  the  Middle  East,  but  will  also  Incur 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  United  States  cred- 
ibility and  reliability,  not  only  In  the  Arab 
World,  but  perhaps  throughout  the  world. 
It  would  Indeed  be  tragic  to  have  anything 
occur  which  wotold  cast  doubt  upon  your  role 
as  a  peace-maker  In  the  area. 


Finally,  It  la  common  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  has  granted  Israel  bUllona  of 
dollars  worth  of  arms  over  the  years,  espe- 
cially since  the  1973  war,  and  Is  now  about  to 
consider  an  additional  Israeli  request  for 
more  billions  of  your  tax  payers  money.  We 
understand  this  Is  to  be  spent  on  some  of  the 
most  sophisticated  and  offensive  weapons  in 
the  U.S.  Arsenal,  such  as  the  F.  15  Eagle 
class  of  aircraft,  and  the  Lance  ground  to 
ground  missile.  As  a  result  the  United  States 
might  well  be  accused  of  adopting  a  policy  of 
double-standards,  and  not  the  even-handed 
constructive  policy  which  Is  needed  If  you 
are  to  play  an  effective  role  In  establishing 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Please  forgive  my  candor,  but  I  write  u 
a  true  friend  who  Is  doing  his  utmost  to  pre- 
serve our  traditional  ties  and  close  associa- 
tion. 

I  hope  you  will  kindly  accept  my  warm 
regards  and  personal  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely. 

King  Hussein. 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  ISRAEL,  AND 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  687,  which 
states  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives disapproves  of  all  efforts  to  suspend 
or  expel  Israel  from  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  or  any 
other  U.N.  agencies. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1945,  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation  to  promote  respect  for  the 
Charter  and  mission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  today  are  as  valid  and  com- 
pelling as  they  were  30  years  ago.  It  is 
to  this  end,  that  we  must  uphold  the 
concept  of  universality  as  stated  in  arti- 
cle 4  of  the  Charter.  All  .sovereign  states 
have  the  right  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  including  Israel.  Our 
concern  as  to  the  right  of  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  practices  or  policies  of  the  par- 
ticular governments.  Our  position  is  that 
the  action  contemplated  would  be  Illegal. 

Presently  efforts  are  being  made  to 
expel  or  suspend  Israel's  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  or  in  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  blatant  disregard  for 
articles  5  and  6  of  the  Charter.  If  the 
United  Nations  begins  to  depart  from  the 
Charter,  where  suspension  and  expulsion 
are  clearly  specified  prerogatives  of  the 
Security  Council,  in  the  first  instance, 
before  consideration  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  position  of  Israel  and  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  integrity  and 
survival  of  the  United  Nations  itself,  are 
all  in  danger. 

The  question  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  on  the  U.N.  agenda  since 
1947.  Prom  May  14,  1948,  when  the  state 
of  Israel  was  proclaimed,  to  the  present 
day  the  United  Nations  has  been  involved 
in  working  toward  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Although 
the  problem  has  been  resolved,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  been  responsible  for  many 
important  gains  in  this  area.  The  at- 
tempts to  expel  or  suspend  Israel  from 
U.N.  participation  have  placed  these 
gains  in  jeopardy.  Israel's  Foreign  Min- 
ister Yigal  Allon  has  stated  that  Israel 
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would  break  off  all  relations  with  the 
United  Nations  if  it  were  suspended.  This 
would  cutoff  Israel  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  pro- 
posed interim  agreements. 

Encouraging,  however,  is  the  moderate 
resolution  that  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  Assembly  approved  on  Au- 
gust 1, 1975,  requesting  all  member  states 
to  take  adequate  measures  to  reinforce 
the  pressure  exerted  on  Israel  at  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  eventually  depriv- 
ing it  of  membership.  The  decision  to  ac- 
cept this  weaker,  more  conciliatory  reso- 
lution over  two  more  strongly  worded 
proposals  calling  for  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion will  hopefully  initiate  a  trend 
within  the  third  world  toward  more  re- 
sponsible actions  and  away  from  the 
detrimental  bloc  voting  that  has  been  so 
prevalent  in  recent  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly sessions.  If,  however,  the  signs  of 
moderation  do  not  prevail,  and  action  is 
taken  against  Israel,  the  United  States 
must,  as  House  Resolution  687  states,  be 
prepared  to  "reassess  Its  relationship 
with  and  commitments  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  looking  to  its 
possible  withdrawal  from  that  body." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  fine  work  being  done  by  Repre- 
sentative Yates  in  organizing  the  sup- 
port for  this  resolution.  To  date,  over  250 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  cosponsored  this  legislation.  I  would 
also  like  to  share  with  colleagues  a  letter 
to  Representative  Yates  from  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  text  of 
this  letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

August  14,  1975. 
Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Rayburn   House   Office   Building,   House   of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sid:  Thanks  for  sending  me  a  copy 
of  House  Resolution  673.  This  and  slmllEir 
resolutions  help  make  It  publicly  clear  in 
advance  to  those  nations  who  would  target 
Israel  for  expluslon  or  suspension  from  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  that  the 
American  public  wUl  not  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  their  actions.  I  hope  that  oiu'  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  will  take  this 
fact  seriously.  But  If  the  Issue  does  arise,  I 
fully  Intend  to  meet  It  In  fighting  form. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  P.  Motnihan. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  RETRO- 
ACTIVE APPLICATION  OF  REVE- 
NUE RUUNG  73-395 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  retroactive  applica- 
tion of  Revenue  Ruling  73-395  which 
would  deny  to  publishers  the  option  to 
deduct  prepublication  expenditures  in- 
curred for  the  writing  and  editing  of  text- 
books and  the  design  and  art  work  of 
visual  teaching  aids.  That  ruling  held 
that  such  costs  would  no  longer  consti- 
tute research  or  experimental  expendi- 


tures which  are  deductible  imder  section 
174  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
bill  would  also  amend  section  174  to 
make  clear  for  the  future  that  product 
development  and  improvement  costs  of 
publishers  are  deductible  as  research  or 
experimental  expenditures. 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  the  con- 
sistent tax  practice  of  most  publishers 
to  deduct  currently  their  prepublication 
costs  and,  until  recently,  this  practice 
was  generally  accepted  on  audit  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Section  174,  as  enacted  by  Congress  In 
1954,  grants  business  taxpayers  the  op- 
tion to  currently  deduct  research  or  ex- 
perimental expenditures  for  the  devel- 
opment or  improvement  of  their  prod- 
ucts. The  accompanying  reports  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  1954  explained 
that  the  purpose  of  section  174  was  to 
"eliminate  uncertainty  and  to  encourage 
taxpayers  to  carry  on  research  and  ex- 
perimentation." 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  these  reports 
that  section  174  would  not  apply  to  the 
costs  of  research  and  experimentation 
necessary  to  develop  products  of  book 
publishers,  such  as  textbooks,  visual  aids, 
and  other  teaching  aids  merely  because 
the  taxpayers'  business  is  publishing  or 
because  the  teaching  aid  or  other  prod- 
uct of  a  publisher  is  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  book  rather  than  in  the  form 
of  a  mechanical  device.  Rather,  the  pur- 
pose of  enacting  section  174  in  1954  was 
to  reafiQrm  the  Service's  prior  adminis- 
trative practice  of  permitting  the  current 
deduction  of  research  or  experimental 
expenditures. 

Most  publishers,  for  many  years  both 
before  and  after  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 174,  have  consistently  deducted  most 
of  their  prepublication  costs  for  devel- 
oping and  Improving  their  products  and 
this  practice  was  generally  accepted  by 
the  IRS  on  audit.  The  bill  will  merely  re- 
afarm  this  consistent  tax  audit  experi- 
ence. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  for 
nontax  financial  statement  purposes, 
publishing  companies  generally  charge 
their  prepublication  expenditures  against 
current  income  and  do  not  capitalize  or 
otherwise  defer  such  charges.  Such  an 
accounting  practice,  consistently  applied 
over  a  period  of  time,  clearly  reflects 
income.  In  revenue  niling  73-395,  there- 
fore, the  IRS  imposes  tax  accounting 
concepts  on  the  publishing  industry  that 
are  at  variance  with  sound  financial  ac- 
counting concepts.  Indeed,  to  require  a 
change  in  such  practice  at  this  time 
would  result  in  a  distortion  of  income. 

A  sentence  in  the  Treasury  regulations 
under  section  174  provides  that  the  term 
"research  or  experimental  expenditures" 
does  not  include  expenditures  "for  re- 
search In  cormection  with  literary,  his- 
torical, or  similar  projects."  This  regu- 
latory exclusion  should  be  confined  to  its 
proper  scope,  for  example,  to  preclude 
the  amateur  novelist  from  deducting  his 
essentially  personal  expenses  in  the  guise 
of  business  research  expenses.  This  in- 
terpretation conforms  with  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  section  174  and  the  long- 
standing tax  accounting  practice  of  pub- 
lishers both  before  and  after  the  enact- 
ment of  section  174. 


The  expenditures  covered  by  the  bill 
Include  the  costs  of  writing,  editing,  com- 
piling, illustrating,  designing,  and  other 
costs  of  developing  and  improving  books, 
teaching  aids,  and  similar  products,  such 
as  texts  published  in  microfilm.  These 
costs  include  the  costs  of  the  specifical- 
ly named  activities  and  other  activities 
properly  characterized  as  development 
or  improvement,  but  do  not  include  the 
taxpayer's  cost  of  printing  or  manufac- 
turing books,  teaching  aids,  or  similar 
products. 

The  bill,  unlike  Revenue  Ruling  73- 
395,  is  not  retroactive.  For  taxable  years 
ending  before  the  date  of  the  enactment, 
the  bill  merely  applies  a  "do  not  disturb 
rule."  Under  this  rule  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  prohibited  from  compel- 
ling a  change  in  the  method  of  account- 
ing for  any  expenditure  covered  by  the 
bill  which  was  treated  consistently  from 
year  to  year  under  the  taxpayer's  meth- 
od of  accounting  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes.  This  "do  not  disturb  rule"  ap- 
plies to  prohibit  any  such  change  in  an 
"open"  year  whether  or  not  the  taxpay- 
er has  been  audited.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  claim  for  credit  or  refimd  is  barred 
for  the  year  of  the  change  by  any  law 
or  rule  of  law,  the  bill  does  not  override 
the  bar  to  provide  relief. 


U.S.  SUPPORT  FOR  BALTIC  STATES 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  AFFECTED  BY 
HELSINKI  AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annxtnzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1975,  President  Ford,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  signed  the  "Pinal  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe"  at  the  close  of  the 
European  security  conference  in  Hel- 
sinki. Many  people  have  interpreted  the 
President's  action  as  extending  de  facto, 
if  not  de  jure,  recognition  to  Soviet 
claims  to  a  number  of  territories  in  East- 
em  Europe,  among  them  the  formerly  In- 
dependent Baltic  States  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

I  have  introduced  today  two  House 
concurrent  resolutions  that  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  refuse  to  recognize  the  Illegiti- 
mate claims  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
Baltic  States.  This  has  been  our  poUcy 
ever  since  the  Red  Army  illegally  imposed 
Communist  rule  in  these  coimtrles  In 
1940.  Since  that  time  the  free  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have  been 
deprived  of  their  liberty  by  their  Russian 
rulers  and  the  once  fiercely  independent 
Baltic  States  have  become  "the  captive 
nations." 

Through  a  policy  of  deportation  and 
"Russification"  the  Soviets  have  at- 
tempted to  snuff  out  all  nationalistic  and 
r^jlstance  movements  within  the  Baltic 
States.  Millions  have  been  deported  from 
their  native  lands  to  Siberia.  At  the  same 
time  the  Soviets  have  Introduced  large 
numbers  of  Russians  into  the  Baltic 
States  In  order  "to  Russify"  them 
further. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported 
the  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  be  rid  of  the  shackles  of  com- 
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munism  and  regain  once  more  the  fruits 
of  freedom  and  liberty.  The  long-suffer- 
ing citizens  of  the  captive  na  ions  have 
always  turned  to  this  country  for  inspi- 
ration and  all  f reedom-lovi:  ig  people 
hope  that  they  will  eventually  be  able 
to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoka^and  take 
their  rightful  place  among  the  independ- 
ent nations  of  the  world.  j 

The  first  resolution  I  have  titroduced 
today  calls  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  take  all  st  sps  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  Baltic  quest  on  before 
the  United  Nations  and  to  urg  5  that  the 
United  Nations  request  the  Soviet  Union : 
To  withdraw  all  Russian  and  bonnative 
troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  the  Baltic  States;  to  p;rmit  the 
return  of  all  Baltic  exiles  fron  Siberia 
and  from  prisons  and  labor  cai  ips  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  to  insure  the  right 
of  self-determination  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  through  free  elections 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  after  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  the  Baltic  States. 

This  last  provision  is  especia  ly  impor- 
tant. The  Baltic  States  lost  their  freedom 
35  years  ago  through  rigged  elections 
held  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  coer- 
cion created  by  the  Soviet  Red  Army. 
The  right  of  self-determinatian — freely 
arrived  at — should  be  the  right  of  all 
citizens.  The  United  Nations  should  be 
faithful  to  Its  principles  and  see  that 
this  right  Is  extended  to  the  1  copies  of 
the  Baltic  States. 

Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn,  tie  Nobel 
Prize-winning  Soviet  author,  recently 
termed  the  Helsinki  document  "the  be- 
trayal of  Eastern  Europe."  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
assure  us  that  the  agreement  are  no 
such  thing.  Assurances  are  one  thing, 
reality  is  another.  Let  us  examine  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  What  do  the 
documents,  signed  by  President  Ford  in 
Helsinki  last  month,  really  mean? 

By  this  agreement  America  and  the 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  solemnly 
concede  that  the  boundaries  established 
during  and  after  World  War  I^  with  the 
help  of  the  Red  Army  are  "imiolable." 
Prom  the  Russian  pwint  of  fiew  "in- 
violability of  frontiers"  is  the  kfey  phrase 
in  the  hundred  page  plus  docmnent.  To 
the  Russians  this  phrase  indiqates  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  the  absorption  of  the 
three  Baltic  States,  the  Finnish]  Province 
of  Karelia,  the  eastern  parts  of  East 
Prussia  and  Poland.  Ruthenia-Uformer- 
ly  part  of  Czechoslovakia,  Bessarabia — 
formerly  part  of  Rumania,  as  well  as 
several  lesser  border  changes. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  t  lis  coun- 
try rightfully  refused  to  recogr  ize  these 
ill-gotten  gains  and,  hence,  a  coitiprehen- 
sive  peace  treaty  delineating 'the  new 
postwar  boundaries  was  never  signed. 
Formal  recognition  of  these  militarily 
imposed  boundaries  has  been  alconstant 
aim  of  Russian  diplomacy  ever  since.  Sy 
signing  the  Helsinki  agreements  we  have 
helped  the  Soviets  to  realize  th^t  goal. 

And  what  have  we  gotten  iq  return? 
Sadly,  very  little.  Due  to  Soviet  intran- 
sigence and  a  blind  desire  to  [preserve 
d6tente  at  all  costs,  several  i^recondl- 
tlons  to  American  acceptance  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement  were  waived.  Tjhe  origi- 


nal understanding  that  the  Helsinki  ne- 
gotiations were  to  be  linked  with  the 
Vienna  talks  on  arms  reduction  was 
abandoned  at  Soviet  insistence. 

Moreover,  the  Sonets  considerably 
watered  down  their  original  promise  to 
include  in  the  document  strong  guaran- 
tees for  wider  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  freer  movement  of  peoples.  The 
Soviet  response  to  attempts  of  Russian 
Jews  to  migrate  and  to  efforts  at  liberali- 
zation of  the  press  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  countries  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
emptiness  of  such  promises. 

P'urthermore,  the  atmosphere  of  cor- 
diality and  conviviality  of  the  Confer- 
ence helped  accomplish  another  primary 
aim  of  the  Soviet  Union — reinforcing  the 
fantasies  of  many  Europeans  that  the 
Soviets  have  become  so  peaceloving  that 
the  West  can  relax  its  guard.  While  to 
the  West  the  term  detente  connotes  a 
lessening  of  tensions  and  a  reduction  of 
the  chances  of  armed  conflict  between 
East  and  West,  it  appears  to  have  an 
entirely  different  meaning  to  the  Soviets. 

In  a  speech  recently  reported  by  the 
Russians  themselves  in  Pravda,  Mikhail 
A.  Suslov — a  leading  Soviet  ideologist 
and  senior  Politburo  member — haUed 
detente  as  a  useful  condition  for  "the 
further  development  and  deepening  of 
the  world  revolutionary  process."  Suslov 
further  declared  that  detente  serves  the 
cause  of  progress  toward  socialism  in  the 
whole  world. 

For  evidence  of  what  the  Soviets  really 
mean  by  detente  one  need  merely  turn 
to  the  most  recent  news  dispatches  from 
Portugal  vhich  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  decided  to  give  aU  out  support 
to  the  attempts  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Portugal  to  hiflict  a  minority- 
supported,  totalitarian  regime  on  the  un- 
willing people  of  that  country. 

Detente  is  a  worthy  aim.  I  support  rea- 
sonable measures  to  try  to  achieve  it.  But 
in  trying  to  bring  about  detente  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  lower  our 
guard  too  much  nor  to  abandon  the  long- 
held  aspirations  for  freedom  of  many 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Our  too  willing  pos- 
ture toward  detente  brings  home  too  well 
the  wisdom  of  the  observation  of  Charles 
Bohlen.  our  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  leading  Kremlinol- 
ogist,  that  Moscow's  attitude  toward 
diplomacy  has  continually  been  "what's 
ours  is  ours,  and  what's  yours  is  nego- 
tiable". The  second  resolution  I  have 
introduced  today  declares  unequivocally 
that  these  Helsinki  agreements  do  not  in 
any  way  indicate  a  change  in  the  tradi- 
tional American  position  of  nonrecogni- 
tion  of  the  absorption  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
tell  us  that  the  Helsinki  agreements  only 
"recognized  reality."  What  kind  of  reality 
are  we  recognizing?  The  reality  of  the 
Gulag  Archipelago  of  which  Solzhenitsyn 
has  so  chillingly  written?  The  reality  of 
the  armed  repression  of  fighters  for  free- 
dom in  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland?  I  hope  not. 

At  the  least  we  should  hold  out  hope  to 
the  enslaved  millions  in  the  capitlve  na- 
tions and  not  blithely  acquiesce  to  the 
permanent  Soviet  absorption  of  these  in- 
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dependent  nations.  The  resolutions  1 
have  introduced  today  will  demonstrate 
to  the  long-suffering  citizens  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  that  the  United  States  still 
stands  firm  in  its  commitment  to  their 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  support 
these  resolutions  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  the  Helsinki  agreements  do  not  af- 
fect the  continuing  commitment  of  the 
United  States  not  to  recognize  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  So- 
viet Union;  that  the  United  Nations 
should  be  urged  to  request  the  Soviet 
Union  to  permit  the  return  of  all  Baltic 
exiles  presently  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
that  the  right  of  self-determination 
should  be  returned  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States.  By  passing  these  resolu- 
tions we  will  provide  a  source  of  continu- 
ing inspiration  to  the  peoples  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  that  one  day 
they  will  once  again  be  able  to  join  the 
ranks  of  free  men. 

The  text  of  my  two  resolutions  wliich  I 
am  introducing  today  follows: 

H.  Con.   Res.  388 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  ex- 
tended full  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
three  Baltic  nations  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  in  1922;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Illegally  occupied  the  three  Baltic 
nations  In  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  concept  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  choice  Is  still  alive  in  the  United 
States  as  It  has  been  constantly  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  in 
"Russlflcatlon"  efforts  since  1940  resulting 
In  the  suppression  of  the  religion,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  culture  of  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lith- 
uanian people  have,  at  a  very  great  cost  to 
themselves,  resisted  and  continue  to  resist 
the  Soviet  effort  to  destroy  them  nationally; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
consistently  shown  great  sympathy  for  the 
peoples  of  these  three  Republics,  especially  as 
a  result  of  their  enslavement  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inhuman  exile  and  deportation 
of  great  numbers  of  law-abiding  persons 
from  their  native  lands  to  Imprisonment  in 
slave  labor  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe, 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford  on  August  1,  1976, 
Implies  the  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Union:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Besolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  It  remains  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  recognize  in  any  way  the 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  President's  signature  on 
the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe  nothwlthstand- 
Ing. 

H.  Con.  Res.  389 

Whereas  the  United  States,  since  Its  In- 
ception, has  been  committed  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination; 

Whereas  this  essential  moral  principle  Is 
also  affirmed  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics is,  according  to  Its  constitution,  s 
volimtary  federation  of  autonomoxis  repub- 
Ucs; 
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Whereas  the  three  Baltic  Republics  (the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  the  Republic  of  Lat- 
via, and  the  Republic  of  Estonia)  did  not 
t)ecome  member  republics  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  voluntarily,  but 
rather  were  occupied  militarily  by  Russian 
Armed  Forces  in  the  early  days  of  World  War 
n  and  subsequently  incorporated  by  force 
into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
tnd  have  since  been  governed  by  govern- 
ments approved  by.  and  subservient  to.  the 
government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
BepubUcs; 

Whereas  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  (the  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians) is  distinctly  foreign  in  language, 
culture,  common  traditions,  and  religion 
from  that  of  the  Russian  people; 

Whereas,  by  deportation  and  dispersion  of 
the  native  populations  of  the  Baltic  States 
to  Siberia  and  by  a  massive  colonization  ef- 
fort In  which  Russian  colonists  replace  the 
displaced  native  peoples,  the  Soviet  Union 
threatens  complete  elimination  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  as  a  culturally,  geographically,  and 
politically  distinct  and  ethnically  homo- 
genous poptilation; 

Whereas,  despite  such  treatment,  the  spirit 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States  is  not 
broken  and  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Baltic  States  for  national  Independence  re- 
mains unabated; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  States  and  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  independent  Republics 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  have 
consistently  upheld  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  those  countries  In 
Asia  and  Africa  that  are,  or  have  been,  under 
foreign  Imperialist  rule :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations  and  to  urge  that  the  United 
Nations  request  the  Soviet  Union — 

(A)  to  withdraw  all  Russian  and  other 
non-native  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and 
controls  from  the  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 

(B)  to  permit  the  return  of  all  Baltic 
exiles  from  Siberia  and  from  prisons  and 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  until  the  Baltic  States  become  Inde- 
pendent, the  Secretary  of  State  should, 
through  such  channels  as  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  and  other  Information 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
do  his  utmost  to  bring  the  matter  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  the  attenlon  of  all  nations 
by  means  of  special  radio  programs  and 
publications; 

(3)  the  right  of  self-determination  should 
be  returned  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
lAtvla  and  Estonia  through  free  elections 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  after  Soviet  withdrawal  from  the 
Baltic  States;  and 

(4)  the  right  of  self-determination  should 
be  made  a  prime  political  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  and  should  be  accorded 
through  free  elections  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  to  all  peoples  now 
Involuntarily  subjugated  to  Soviet  com- 
munism. 
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PANAMA  CANAL:  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION SUPPORTS  UNDILUTED  U.S. 
SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  CANAL  ZONE 
AND  MAJOR  MODERNIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  increased  Transi-Isthmian  transit  fa- 
cilities has  been  before  the  Congress 
since  1939  when  it  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  thii-d  set  of  larger  locks. 
Work  on  that  project  started  in  1940. 
but  was  suspendecl  in  May  1942  because 
of  more  urgent  war  needs.  The  total  ex- 
pended on  it  was  $76,357,405.  mostly  on 
huge  lock  site  excfivations  at  Gatim  and 
Miraflores,  a  rail-vehicular  bridge  across 
the  Miraflores  Locks  and  a  roadbed  near 
Gatun  for  relocating  the  Panama  Rail- 
road. 

A  postwar  program  was  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Gaillard  Cut  from  300  feet  to 
500  feet  minimum  width,  completed  in 
1970  at  a  cost  of  $95,000,000.  When  this 
sum  is  added  to  that  expended  on  the 
third  locks  project  the  total  invested 
toward  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal  is  over  $171,000,000. 

After  the  suspension  of  construction 
on  the  third  locks  project  during  World 
War  II,  there  were  comprehensive  studies 
in  the  Panama  Canal  organization  of 
the  problems  of  marine  operations  as 
based  upon  experience  in  war  as  well  as 
peace.  Out  of  those  studies  was  developed 
the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  plan  for 
the  future  canal,  which  won  the  approval 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a 
postwar  project  and  is  now  the  most 
strongly  supported  canal  proposal  before 
the  Congress.  It  has  the  great  additional 
advantages  of  being  entirely  within  the 
Canal  Zone,  does  not  involve  any  discus- 
sions for  increased  territory  or  authority, 
and  does  not  require  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  canal  treaty.  These  are  paramount 
considerations  and  should  be  controlling. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  the  American 
Legion  lias  made  sustained  studies  of 
Isthmian  Canal  policy  questions.  At  its 
57th  national  convention  in  Minneap- 
oHs,  Minn.,  August  15-21,  1975,  it  recog- 
nized the  two  crucial  canal  needs:  First, 
continued  U.S.  sovereign  control  over 
the  Canal  Zone;  and,  second,  the  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal.  With  active  support  from  widely 
separated  States,  the  American  Legion 
adopted  a  notable  canal  resolution  that 
I  quote  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

The  Panama  Canal — Resolution  No.  173 

Whereas.  Under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, the  United  States  obtained  the  grant 
in  perpetuity  of  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all 
sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  author- 
ity as  well  as  the  ownership  of  all  privately 
held  land  and  property  In  the  Zone  by  pur- 
chase from  individual  owners;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  has  an  overrid- 
ing national  security  Interest  in  maintain- 
ing undUuted  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Its  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Co- 
lombia for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Canal;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Executive 
Branch  is  currently  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Panama  without  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress,  which  would 
diminish,  if  not  absolutely  abrogate,  the 
present  United  States  treaty-based  sovereign- 
ty and  ownership  of  the  Zone;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  Government  that  would  further 


weaken  United  States  control  over  either  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  August  19,  20,  21,  1975  that  the 
United  States  must  be  vigilant  against  all  ef- 
forts to  surrender  any  of  the  UJ3.  sovereignty 
or  Jurisdiction  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  or 
over  the  Panama  Canal  obtained  under  the 
1903  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  as 
amended  and  revised  in  1936  and  1956;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  re- 
affirm Its  opposition  to  new  treaties  or  execu- 
tive agreements  with  Panama  that  would  in 
any  way  reduce  our  indispensable  control 
over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  or  Canal  2jone, 
and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  urge 
the  immediate  resumption  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  present  Panama  Canal  as  pro- 
vided under  the  c\irrent  legislative  measures 
for  the  Terminal  Lake -Third  Lock  proposal. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr  Speaker,  energy  is- 
sues have  dominated  the  efforts  of  the 
94th  Congress  as  evidenced  by  past  ac- 
tion on  surface  mining,  energy  related 
tax  measures,  and  currently  on  oil  pric- 
ing and  energy  conservation.  We  badly 
need  an  energy  poUcy  that  increases  do- 
mestic energy  production  without  dam- 
aging our  national  economy. 

Very  shortly,  conferees  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  reconcile  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration — ERDA — 
authorization.  The  ultimate  disposition 
of  the  ERDA  conference  agreement  wlU 
determine  whether  Congress  emerges 
with  a  substantive  energy  policy  in  the 
critical  areas  of  alternative  energy 
technologies. 

A  major  concern  of  the  ERDA  authori- 
zation conference  will  be  the  authoriza- 
tion for  magnetohydrodynamics — 
MHD — research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration. A  method  of  burning  coal  to 
generate  electricity,  MHD  is  far  more 
efBcient  and  far  less  polluting  than  con- 
ventional methods.  The  House's  version 
of  the  authorization  earmarks  $13.7  mil- 
lion for  MHD,  the  amoimt  originally  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  while  the 
Senate's  version  contains  $50  million  for 
this  purpose. 

While  we  grapple  with  other  aspects  of 
the  energy  issue,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  importance  of  setting  a  sane  policy 
with  respect  to  coal  and  its  importance 
as  a  means  of  generating  electricity.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  bum  coal  to  gen- 
erate electricity,  we  should  do  so  with 
maximum  eflBciency  and  minimiun  dam- 
age to  the  environment  MHD  offers  the 
potential  of  increasing  electrical  output 
through  coal  oxidation  by  50  percent.  The 
Boston  Edison  Co.  concluded  from  a  re- 
cent study  that  if  5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's electric  operating  capacity  were 
converted  to  MHD  generation  by  1S85, 
the  Nation  would  save  the  equivalent  of 
8.82  million  tons  of  coal  that  year  alone. 
In  monetary  terms,  this  savings  repre- 
sents more  than  $400  million.  As  the  de- 
mand for  coal  Intensifies,  conservation  of 
coal  becomes  ever  more  critical.  Vanish- 
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Ing  oil  and  natural  gas  reserv  ss  will  gen- 
erate increase  demand  for  c(al  as  a  re- 
placement commodity  throufh  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction.  While  the  United 
States  possesses  coal  In  abundance,  coal 
is  nonetheless  a  finite  resource.  The  day 
will  dawn  when  accessible  coal  reserves 
are  exhausted.  Environmental  con- 
straints may  eventually  prohibit  large- 
scale  combusion  of  fossil  fu<  Is  and  the 
Nation  may  be  forced  to  convert  rapidly 
to  such  sdtemative  energy  sou  -ces  as  geo- 
thermal,  solar,  wind,  and  nuc  lear  power. 
Coal  must  be  utilized  in  a  wiy  that  al- 
lows the  most  gradual  and  orderly  con- 
version with  a  minimum  o:  economic 
displacement. 

In  addition  to  Increased  efiQciency, 
MHD  power  generation  promises  dra- 
matic reductions  In  sulfur  ard  nitrogen 
dioxides  emissions.  The  process  would 
reduce  the  need  for  water  in  cooling  elec- 
trical generators,  thus  avertir  g  the  issue 
of  thermal  pollution  of  rivers,  lakes  and 
streams.  Exhaustive  tests  hive  shown 
that  MHD  generation  admirably  sur- 
passes all  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  standards  for  emissions. 

There  is  no  longer  a  questloi  i  of  wheth- 
er MHD  is  worth  pursuing.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  Congress  can  rise  to  the 
urgent  task  of  taking  full  advantage  of 
MHD  in  meeting  the  Nation's  energy 
needs.  The  scientific  knowledi  ;e  and  lab- 
oratory data  attendant  to  1[HD  tech- 
nology are  in  place,  ready  to  be  used. 
The  final  hurdle  before  acoial  use  of 
MHD  is  the  engineering  of  coinmercially 
viable  test  faciUties  and  a  denlonstration 
plant. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  pr«  ent  a  brief 
background  on  Federal  involvement  in 
the  development  of  MHD.     ] 

The  first  successful  operation  of  an 
MHD  generator  occurred  in  1959  in 
Everett,  Mass.,  through  rese^h  and  de- 
velopment efforts  by  Avco  EJverett  Re- 
search Laboratory.  During  th^  following 
decade,  private  industry  and  utilities 
with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  A%-  Force  in- 
vested $10  million  in  MHD  r^earch  and 
development.  By  the  late  1960's,  these 
efforts  paid  off  in  the  constriictlon  and 
successful  operational  testing  of  four 
MHD  generators  and  the  world's  first 
super-conducting  magnet,  a  n^jor  allied 
component  of  MHD  generation. 

Laboratory  data  derived  through  MHD 
development  together  with  thp  apparent 
potential  offered  by  the  new  technology, 
prompted  the  Department  of  interior  to 
join  the  MHD  effort  througlTits  Office 
of  Coal  Research — OCR.  Significant 
progress  followed  in  long-duration  test- 
ing of  a  large  MHD  generator  in  Everett, 
successful  operation  of  a  direct  coal-fired 
MHD  generator  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, solutions  to  nitric  oxide  emis- 
sions problems,  the  ability  to  recover  sul- 
fur dioxide  emissions,  and  [  advance- 
ment of  MHD  generator  efficiency.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  Federal  Government 
opened  an  MHD  technology  ahannel  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  which  supported  the  Rus- 
sians in  developing  and  testlnp  a  major 
MHD  experimental  plant. 

This  overall  effort,  signlfi(^nt  as  it 
was,  did  not  represent  a  scale  bf  activity 
commensurate  either  with  the  energy- 
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producing  potential  of  MHD  or  the 
wishes  of  Congress.  From  1969  through 
1972,  Congress  annually  appropriated 
money  for  the  MHD  effort  through  the 
OCR. 

Congressional  leaders  called  for  ag- 
gressive and  accelerated  MHD  develop- 
ment in  view  of  the  emerging  energy 
crisis.  Late  in  1973.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $2  million  in  support  of  speedy  MHD 
development  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. OCR,  however,  delayed  allocation 
of  the  funds  to  the  university  for  a  full 
year. 

Since  that  time,  OCR  has  been  inte- 
grated into  ERDA.  The  change,  however, 
did  little  to  prevent  additional  delays. 
For  fiscal  year  1975,  for  example.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $10  million  to  be  di- 
vided between  efforts  toward  the  immedi- 
ate design  of  an  MHD  engineering  test 
facility  and  additional  MHD  technology 
development  at  various  units  of  the  Mon- 
tana University  system.  ERDA,  however, 
waited  until  April  of  1975  before  allocat- 
ing $1.6  million  of  the  appropriated 
money  toward  the  research  effort.  At 
that  juncture,  no  action  had  yet  been 
taken  on  the  mandated  engineering  test 
facility.  The  delay  occurred  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  had  specified  in 
Public  Law  93-404 — passed  on  August  31, 
1974,  as  part  of  the  energy  appropria- 
tion— that  immediate  design  and  plan- 
ning of  an  MHD  engineering  test  facility 
be  undertaken  to  develop  the  engineering 
basis  for  construction  of  a  commercial- 
size  MHD  demonstration  plant  capable 
of  generating  500  megawatts  by  the  mid- 
1980's.  The  delay  indicates  that  respon- 
sible ERDA  officials  did  not  share  Con- 
gress sense  of  urgency  in  MHD  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviets  proved 
the  efficacy  of  an  aggressive  research  and 
engineering  effort  in  MHD.  Last  May,  the 
Russians  tested  their  large  U-25  pilot 
plant  and  for  half  an  hour  generated 
electricity  sufficient  to  the  needs  of  100,- 
000  Moscow  residents.  So  pleased  were 
the  Russians  that  they  have  now  em- 
barked on  a  program  for  constructing  a 
large  MHD  generator  for  Integration 
into  the  Moscow  power  grid  by  1981.  So- 
viet accomplishments  ironically  stem 
from  data  and  techniques  supplied  initi- 
ally by  the  United  States.  Yet,  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  United  States  con- 
ducts a  comparable  test  of  an  MHD  gen- 
erator. 

The  Japanese,  too,  have  embarked  on 
an  MHD  program.  Dr.  Arthur  Kantro- 
wltz,  director  of  Avco  Everett  Research 
Laboratory  and  widely  acclaimed  pioneer 
in  MHD,  told  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  March  20  of  the  Japanese  re- 
cent success  in  testing  the  world's  first 
MHD  generator  using  a  superconduct- 
ing magnet.  "The  Japanese  also  are 
operating  MHD  facilities  comparable  to 
or  exceeding  in  size  and  sophistication 
those  of  the  United  States,"  he  said. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram aimed  at  accelerating  progress  in 
MHD,  I  introduced  on  March  18  the 
MHD  Research,  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Act,  a  companion  bill  to  a 
measure  introduced  in  the  Senate.  The 
bill,  H.R.  5833,  includes  an  authortza- 
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tlon  not  to  exceed  $50  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  authorizations  not 
to  exceed  $100  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  1980,  toward  achiev- 
ing a  commercial-size  demonstration 
plant  by  the  mid-1980's.  The  bill  also  di- 
rects formation  of  a  division  of  MHD 
Electric  Power  Generation  within  ERDA 
and  contains  provisions  for  coordinated 
activity  in  MHD  development  through 
Federal  and  State  governments  with 
maximmn  participation  by  the  private 
sector. 

It  is  widely  held  among  scientists,  in- 
dustry, utilities,  and  engineering  profes- 
sionals, that  this  level  of  Federal  sup. 
port  must  be  provided  if  the  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  93-404 — that  is, 
commercially  viable  MHD  electric  power 
generation  by  the  mid- 1 980 's — are  to  be 
met.  There  is  also  widespread  conviction 
that  ERDA's  original  budget  request  for 
MHD — $13.7  million— is  inadequate  even 
to  maintain  the  current  MHD  effort  in 
view  of  inflation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  there  has  been  much  dialog 
between  ERDA  policymakers,  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  engaged  in  various 
phases  of  MHD  development,  the  sci- 
entific community,  and  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  This  dialog  has  been 
productive.  The  delays  mentioned  ear- 
lier have  been  rectified  and  accounted 
for  to  a  large  degree.  Expected  very  soon 
is  the  establishment  of  an  MHD  division 
within  ERDA  charged  with  the  mission 
of  accelerating  progress  and  meeting  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-404.  Most 
striking  is  ERDA's  revised  budget  re- 
quest submitted  to  Congress  on  June  30, 
1975.  In  it  was  an  allocation  of  $28.8  mil- 
lion for  MHD  research,  development, 
and  demonstration,  more  than  double 
the  original  $13.7  million  requested  by 
ERDA  and  approved  by  the  House.  ERDA 
has  clearly  recognized  the  inadequacy 
of  its  prior  budget  proposal  in  meeting 
the  challenge  in  MHD  development. 

The  House  Appropriations  Interior 
Subcommittee  has  yet  to  act  on  the  re- 
vised budget  request  since  the  ERDA 
authorization  conference  has  not  yet 
been  convened,  and  since  the  Senate 
will  likely  approve  an  appropriation  for 
MHD  based  on  the  results  of  that  con- 
ference and  subsequent  approval  of  an 
ERDA  authorization.  The  issue  faced  in 
the  House  is  whether  to  acknowledge 
the  inadequacy  of  $13.7  million  for  MHD 
and  thereby  agree  to  an  authorization 
that  not  only  covers  the  new  ERDA  re- 
quest, but  enables  Congress  to  provide 
through  future  appropriations  whatever 
additional  impetus  it  deems  necessary 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  MHD. 

Those  colleagues  cosponsoring  my 
MHD  bill  recognize  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  development  and 
use  of  MHD.  I  know  they  are  as  heart- 
ened as  I  that  ERDA  has  revised  its 
MHD  budget  request  and  has  announced 
Its  intention  to  start  construction  of  an 
MHD  component  test  facility  in  1976.  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  join  me  In 
urging  the  House  conferees  considering 
the  ERDA  authorization  to  approve  an 
amount  that  covers  ERDA's  $28.8  million 
request  and  allows  Congress  the  leeway 
It  needs  to  insiu*e  an  active  national 
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jiHD  program.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
tragedy  if  Congress  failed  to  take  the 
Initiative  in  developing  this  aspect  of  an 
overall  national  energy  policy. 


SPEECH  BY  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  JO- 
SEPH JOHN  JOVA  TO  THE  ROTARY 
CLUB  OF  MEXICO  ON  THE  PAR- 
■nCIPATION  OF  SPAIN  IN  OUR 
WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  but  Spain  was  an  impor- 
tant participant  on  the  side  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  during  our  war  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  family  pact  between  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  King  of  France 
signed  in  Aranjuez  on  April  12,  1779, 
pledged  those  two  Crowns  "not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  until  the  independ- 
ence—of the  13  Colonies — has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  English  Crown." 

The  distinguished  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  Joseph  John  Jova,  on  July  15 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Mexico  on  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican independence  and  the  Bicentennial 
celebration.  His  speech  provides  an  ex- 
citing account  of  the  collaboration  of 
Spain  in  that  war  and.  in  particular,  of 
the  Spanish  military  participation  which 
reflected  the  efforts  of  a  yoimg  leader. 
Don  Bernardo  de  Gdlvez.  I  submit  his 
Interesting  speech  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record,  with  my  congratulations  to 
Ambassador  Jova  for  his  detailed 
knowledge  of  military  activities  which 
Involved  Florida  and  my  congressional 
district. 

The  speech  follows : 
Speech  at  the  Rotart  Cltjb  by  Ambassador 
Joseph  John  Jova 

President  Galas  Lavln,  Distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Rotary  Club  ol  Mexico. 

What  a  pleasure  it  Is  for  me  to  again  be 
among  my  Rotary  friends  In  this,  one  of  the 
most  Important  Rotary  Clubs  In  the  world. 
Thank  you  for  having  Invited  me  at  this 
time,  when  we  celebrate  our  Independence 
and  have  begun  the  celebrations  of  our 
Bicentennial. 

What  is  more  Important  than  to  recognize 
here  on  Mexican  soil  that  our  Independence 
was  won  not  only  by  our  own  efforts,  and 
our  sacrifices  which  were  many,  but  also 
thanlts  to  the  aid  of  allies  and  friendly 
countries.  My  wish  today  is  to  be  able  to 
acknowledge  Hispanic  assistance  which  In- 
cluded that  of  Mexico — a  fact  unfortunately 
not  well  known.  France's  help,  and  In  par- 
ticular that  of  the  young  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, was  very  important  and  well  known, 
not  only  by  historians  but  by  the  non- 
American  public  as  well.  It  Is  In  no  way  my 
wish  to  minimize  the  Important  role  played 
by  Prance,  yet,  not  only  as  one  of  Spanish 
descent  but  also  as  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
I  cannot  but  resent;  the  silence  which  cloaks 
the  collaboration  of  Spain,  of  which  Mexico 
was  a  part,  at  the  time  of  our  own  War  of 
Independence. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  FamUy  Pact  be- 
tween the  King  of  Spain  and  the  King  of 
Prance  signed  in  Aranjuez  on  April  12,  1779, 
pledged  those  two  Crowns  "not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  until  the  Independence  (of  the  13 
Colonies)  has  been  recognized  by  the  English 
Crown."  I  believe  the  above-mentioned  text 
proves  that  Spain's  intentions  were  not  only 
to  recuperate  loet  territories,  as  alleged  by 


those  who  wish  to  detract  from  Spanish  par- 
ticipation, but  were  directed  toward  the 
specific  objective  of  the  Independence  of 
North  America.  On  this  occasion  I  will  not 
speak  of  details  of  financial  aid  or  of  the 
large  shipments  of  war  materials  sent  to  the 
Colonies,  where  they  were  so  badly  needed  at 
that  time,  but  rather  of  the  Spanish  mili- 
tary participation  that  took  place  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Don  Bernardo  de 
Galvez. 

This  young,  gallant  and  elegant  soldier  was 
born  m  Spain,  but  lived  most  of  his  life  on 
Mexican  soil.  He  belonged  to  a  famUy  of  re- 
nown. His  father.  Don  Matlas  de  Gdlvez,  was 
the  forty-eighth  Viceroy  of  New  Spain.  His 
uncle.  Don  Jo86  de  G&lvez,  was  the  famous 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and 
Minister  of  the  Navy  under  Charles  III;  and 
was  favored  with  the  very  Mexican  title  of 
Marquis  of  Sonora.  As  a  young  soldier,  Don 
Bernardo  accompanied  his  uncle  on  his 
famous  trip  as  Royal  Visitor  through  Mexico. 
Nueva  Vlzcaya  and  Sonora. 

Later,  as  Captain  of  the  Army,  he  was  sec- 
ond In  conunand  In  the  Mexican  campaign 
against  the  Apache  Indians  at  the  Neuva 
Vlzcaya  border.  Later  still,  he  became  Com- 
mander of  the  Vlzcaya -Sonora  front  and  led 
an  expedition  from  Chihuahua  to  Rio  Pecos 
In  Texas  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians. 

At  the  age  of  28,  young  O&lvez  was  named 
War  Commander  and  later  Governor  of 
Spanish  Louisiana.  In  New  Orleans,  he  mar- 
ried a  "North  American,"  the  beautiful 
FelicKas  de  St.  Maxent,  daughter  of  one  of 
that  city's  most  Important  French  families. 
During  his  tenure  as  Governor,  our  War  of 
Independence  began,  and  Q&lvez,  acting  with 
energy  and  discretion,  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  the  efforts  of  the  American 
patriots  In  the  Western  sector  even  before 
Spain  became  Involved  In  the  war.  Once  war 
was  declared,  Bernardo  Gilvez,  under  the 
slogan  "the  best  defense  Is  to  attack,"  began 
a  series  of  vigorous  operations  against  the 
English  positions  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
capturing  Fort  Manchac,  the  town  of  Baton 
Rouge,  the  town  of  Natchez,  and  other  Im- 
portant positions.  For  these  operations  his 
scant,  locally  recruited  forces  were  reinforced 
by  a  group  of  100  Spanish  soldiers  sent  from 
Mexico.  Next,  he  launched  a  naval  campaign 
against  the  City  of  Mobile — successful  thanks 
in  part  to  the  arrival  of  some  four  hundred 
soldiers  sent  from  Mexico. 

These  operations  kept  open  navigation  on 
the  Mississippi,  making  possible  the  delivery 
of  supplies  to  the  Americans  In  the  South- 
west, and  protecting  the  thirteen  Colonies' 
rear  guard  In  what  was  at  that  point  a  fight 
to  the  death. 

Later  on,  Don  Bernardo  undertook  the 
most  dlfilcult  and  Important  of  his  cam- 
paigns In  the  siege,  the  assault  and  the 
eventual  capture  of  the  fortified  city  of  Pen- 
sacola,  whose  Gibraltar-like  control  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
made  It  of  the  highest  strategic  Importance, 
not  only  to  the  thirteen  Colonies  but  also 
to  the  Vlceroyshlp  of  Mexico.  For  this  cam- 
paign. Don  Bernardo's  Creole  group  was  rein- 
forced by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  by  several 
thousand  soldiers,  sent  not  only  directly 
from  Spain  but  also  from  Havana,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Mexico. 

The  historian  Gulllermo  de  Zindegul,  pres- 
ently editor  of  the  OAS  magazine  "Americas," 
has  been  engaged  In  very  Interesting  re- 
search on  Cuban  participation  In  this  and 
other  campaigns  of  our  War  of  Independence. 
Among  his  findings  Is  that  of  the  formation 
of  a  "battalion  of  Free  Blacks"  recruited  in 
Havema,  which  apparently  suffered  heavy 
losses  In  military  actions  on  North  American 
sou. 

Where  Mexico  la  concerned,  historian  Dr. 
Buchanan  Parker  Thomson — author  of  the 
work  "Spanish  Aid  In  the  War  of  American 
Independence"  has  revealed  In  her  research 


Into  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  and  the  81- 
mancas  Military  Archives  that  some  two 
thousand  troops  came  "from  Mexico  and 
Campeche"  to  take  part  In  the  Pensacola 
campaign. 

The  faU  of  Pensacola  and  the  other  cities 
previously  mentioned  Inspired  great  enthu- 
siasm among  Washington's  armies  and  the 
Continental  Congress,  because  the  victories 
protected  their  southwest  and  western  bor- 
ders and  Interior  communication  lines  main- 
tained via  the  Mississippi  River  and  Its  trib- 
utaries. Also,  the  constant  threat  by  Indians 
serving  the  BUigllsh  cause  and  controlled  by 
the  British  authorities  at  Pensacola,  was 
eliminated.  It  may  be  said  that  j^anlsb- 
Mexlcan  efforts  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
in  Western  Florida  were  slgiUflcant  and  per- 
haps decisive  in  effecting  the  defeat  of 
Cornwallls  and  saving  the  Carollnas  and 
Georgia.  Also  Interesting  to  note.  Is  the 
presence  In  the  Battle  of  Pensacola,  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Miranda,  then  serving  Spain,  who 
fell  In  love  with  the  American  revolutionary 
Ideal  of  Uberty,  and  who  would  later  take 
the  cause  of  Independence  to  his  native  coun- 
try, Venezuela,  as  a  forerunner  and  collabo- 
rator of  Slm6n  Bolivar. 

The  contribution  of  Don  Bernardo  de  G&l- 
vez  to  our  Independence  Is  little  known  in 
the  United  States,  but  his  name  endures 
for  another  reason.  In  1777,  when  he  was 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  the  troops  under  his 
command  founded  a  town  In  what  today 
Is  Texas,  and  named  It  "Galvestown,"  now 
the  very  Important  city  and  commercial  port 
of  Galveston. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  that  his  flagship 
m  the  Pensacola  campaign  was  named  "Gal- 
vestown," and  when  the  King  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Covmt  of  G&lvez,  he  gave 
him  the  right  to  add  to  his  coat  of  arms 
the  silhouette  of  this  ship  and  the  motto 
"Yo  solo" — "I  alone," — for  having  dared  to 
face  the  British  guns  slnglehanded. 

Later,  Don  Bernardo  was  named  Captain 
General  of  Cuba  and  when  his  father,  the 
Viceroy  Matlas  de  Q&Ivez  died,  he  himself 
was  named  forty-ninth  Viceroy  of  Mexico. 
He  was  a  person  of  great  personal  charm, 
became  very  popular  In  Mexico,  and  was 
known  for  his  courage  and  charity.  He  buUt 
the  Calzada  Vallejo  and  the  roed  to  Aca- 
pulco,  and  re-bullt  Chapultepec  Castle.  My 
respected  friend.  Dr.  Jorge  Rublo  Mafi6,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Archives,  Indicated  to 
me  that  it  Is  possible  that  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  remodeling  Chapultepec  to  please 
his  beautiful  Franco-American  wife  brought 
him  a  stem  reprimand  from  the  Court  of 
Madrid.  My  esteemed  friends  dona  Beatrice 
Redo  de  Iturbe  and  dofla  Marltla  Martinez 
del  Rio  de  Redo,  also  historians,  teU  me  that 
his  separatist  and  indepyendent  ambitions 
were  what  brought  him  the  King's  reproba- 
tion. In  any  event,  he  was —  according  to  Dic- 
cionario  Geogrdfico,  Histdrico  y  Biogrdfico 
of  A.  Garcia  Cubas — "one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished governors  of  the  colony,"  .  .  .  "sud- 
denly and  without  kxiown  cause,  this  famous 
young  man,  Joyftil,  ambitious  and  agree- 
able, consumed  by  an  Inner  grief,  died  one 
year  and  flve  months  after  taking  office  .  .  . 
He  left  a  warm  memory  among  the  people  he 
governed."  My  friend  Don  Luis  Carral  re- 
minds me  that  not  all  Viceroys  were  mourned 
at  their  deaths  by  those  they  governed.  He 
died  in  the  Archieplscopal  Palace  of  Tacubaya 
and  was  burled  In  Mexico.  I  believe  In  the 
Church  of  San  Fernando;  although  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  his  grave. 

The  contagious  effect  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Ideals  of  independence 
and  freedom  that  were  defended  In  the  In- 
cipient revolutionary  movements  in  all  the 
Americas  are  pages  of  history  that  have  re- 
mained dark  and  have  not  been  fully  dis- 
cussed or  pubUclzed. 

When  the  people  of  Latin  America  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  their  Independ- 
ence, they  chose  the  American  Revolution 
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as  tbelr  guiding  star.  In 
own    heroes    and    Individual 
emerged  from  the  emancipation 
America,  those  of  British 
used.  They  took  pride  Ln  ihe 
and    political   shrewdness   of 
Ington,  the  scientific  prowess 
Ity  of  Benjamin  Pranklln  and 
Insights  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
ferson,  Just  to  mention  the  besi 
ures  In  the  Spanish  and 
world. 

All  the  famous  documents  of  the  American 
revolutionary  period  were  tra:  islated  and 
commented  upon  by  the  publl;lsts  In  the 
New  World;  and  the  Spanish  An-ericans  bor- 
rowed liberally  from  them  In  t  le  formula- 
tion of  tbelr  own  governmental  systems.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  forget  the  Eng  ;ish  heritage 
Involved;  for  the  English  system,  with  Its 
attachment  to  human  rights  an  1  its  respect 
for  law  and  for  the  liberties  of  tl  e  individual 
were  the  inspiration  of  the  Phllidelphla  leg- 
islators who  wrote  our  Constltu'  Ion 

The  success  of  republicanism  i:  k  the  United 
States  particiilarly  Impressed  the  Latin 
Americans  because  It  reinforce^  their  own 
historical  inclinations. 

Pray  Ssrvando  Teresa  de  Mler 
one  of  the  Mexican  patriots  mos^ 
the  republican  system  of 
firm  opponent  of  Emperor 
Philadelphia  In  1821  that  the  re 
tem  was  "The  only  way  In 
prosper  in  peace  as  rapidly  as  havfe 
Statei    because  the  republican 
only  en'  In  which  active  private 
the  general  interests  of  the 
of  the  State."  He  also  wrote,  "th( 
the  United  States  Is  before  us 
the  gates  of  bliss.''  Many  years 
living  In  exile  in  Loncon,  he  gavi  i 
llcltj'  to  the  caus3  of  Independence 
Ish  America  with  the  publication 
"Letters  from  an  American  to  i 
and  the  "Anahuac  Revolution." 

The  United  States   and  MexlcJ) 
brate  next  month  another  event 
of  our  common  heritage :  the 
the  expedition  of  Juan  Bautlsta 
founded  the  city  of  San  Franclscc 
The  Charros  of  Mexico  will  Join 
can  cowboys  to  follow  the  orlgl 
the  great  Mexican  explorer  from 
to  San  Francisco.  This  reenactme^t 
approved  as  part  of  the  official 
Bicentennial   of   the  United 

The  Bicentennial,  In  conclusion 
of  Eerlcxis  mediation   and  of 
hope  that  my  words  on  the 
will  serve  to  remind  us  of  this 
most  forgotten  by  our  historians, 
find  an  emotional  significance  in 
edge — until  now  so  wen-conceale(  I 
the  speaker — of  the  participation 
soldiers,  in  some  cases  with  the|r 
blood,  in  our  struggle  for 
this   time,   when  so   much   Is   niade 
things  that  divide  us,  I  find  It  ext  raordlnarlly 
healthy  to  dwell  on  those  matte;  s  which  re- 
mind \is  of  how  much  unites  us 
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SPEECH  BY  THE  PRIME 
OF   THAILAND    ON 
VESTMENT 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was 
mission  to  extend  his  remaiks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
privilege  during  August  to  sp^nd  a  short 
time  in  Thailand  and  whille  there.  I 
talked  with  the  distingulsl  led 
Minister.  Kukrlt  Pramoj.  Thailand  con- 
tinues to  be  an  area  of  great  ^portance 
to  the  United  States  and  i^  the  free 
world.  It  Is  one  of  the  principal  food- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  and  it 
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has  a  long  record  of  stability  in  an  area 
which  has  been  plagued  by  much  turmoil. 

There  has  been  concern  about  the  fu- 
ture of  Thailand  because  of  the  collapse 
of  the  free  governments  of  Indochina. 
Many  assume  that  Thailand  will  be  one 
of  the  next  goals  for  a  Communist  take- 
over in  Southeast  Asia.  The  fact  that  the 
Thai  government  asked  that  U.S.  forces 
be  removed  added  to  that  concern.  How- 
ever, there  are  encouraging  indications 
that  the  Thais  expect  to  follow  a  policy 
of  neutrality  and  that  they  can  main- 
tain a  viable  and  effective  independent 
government. 

Although  the  present  Thai  government 
is  precariously  balanced  between  fac- 
tions, it  is  gaining  in  strength  and  the 
Prime  Minister  is  showing  increasing 
skill  in  dealing  with  his  problems.  His 
government  has  the  support  of  both  the 
King  and  the  army,  and  this  is  very  im- 
portant to  its  success. 

While  in  Thailand,  I  was  privileged  to 
hear  the  Prime  Minister  address  the  five 
foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce.  These 
are  made  up  of  foreign  nationals  who 
have  business  and  industrial  interests  in 
Thailand. 

The  Prime  Minister's  audience  num- 
bered about  400  persons.  His  speech  was 
reassuring  to  the  audience  and  it  should 
lend  encouragement  throughout  the  free 
world  on  Thailand's  future  policies. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  His  Excellency's 
speech  for  printing  in  the  Record  : 

The  Climate  for  Foreign  Investment 
IN  Thailand 

(Speech  given  by  His  Excellency  M.  R.  Kukrlt 
Pramoj,  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests:  The 
climate  for  foreign  investment  in  Thailand 
during  the  past  year  has  not  been  very  good. 
Who  has  been  responsible  for  this? 

I  asked  myself  this  question  for  several  days 
before  coming  to  speak  before  you,  because  I 
know  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  have 
further  bearings  on  the  investment  climate. 
I  hope  that  the  home  work  which  I  have 
done  will  prove  beneficial  to  all  of  you  here 
today,  and  also  to  my  country. 

To  put  the  full  blame  on  the  political 
events  of  Thailand  of  the  past  year  and  a 
half  would  be  a  very  superficial  answer  to- 
wards explaining  the  decline  In  Interests  In 
ThaUand  as  a  place  for  foreign  Investment. 

Actually,  what  I  think  has  been  more  of  a 
contributing  factor  towards  the  lessening  of 
foreign  investments  In  Thailand  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  has  been  due  to  a  gen- 
eral fall  of  foreign  Investments  world-wide. 
1974  was  a  disastrous  year  for  most  world 
economies,  and  coupled  with  the  oil  crisis 
and  the  ensuing  inSatlon,  most  corporate  In- 
vestors of  the  advanced  countries  were  con- 
cerned least  of  all  with  investments — but 
they  were  concerned  more  with  the  question 
of  corporate  survival.  It  is  perhaps  this  first 
reason,  more  than  any  other  factor,  that  the 
drop  in  foreign  Investments  occurred  In  Thai- 
land. 

A  second  reason  why  there  has  been  a  drop 
In  foreign  Investments  in  Thailand  has  been 
due  to  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  and  Its 
proximity  to  us.  For  those  who  believe  In  the 
Domino  Theory,  the  fall  of  Vietnam  would 
automatically  lead  to  the  fall  of  Thailand. 
Because  of  this  reason,  Thailand  no  longer 
exists  and  I  am  not  talking  to  anyone  this 
afternoon ! 

I  must  admit,  nevertheless,  that  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere  in  Thailand  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  not  been  conducive  for 
foreign  Investments  as  well.  The  labour  prob- 
lems, the  barrage  of  demonstrations,  ancfTHe 
TEMCO  case  are  all  disquieting  factors  for 


potential  investors.  My  task,  this  afternoon. 
Is  to  tell  all  of  you  why  you  should  not  take 
a  wait-and-see  attitude  towards  Thailand 
anymore,  but  to  begin  to  think  of  this  coun> 
try  as  a  very  positive  place  for  your  invest- 
ments. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  think  It  Is  In 
order  that  I  should  say  a  few  wcrds  about 
those  factors  which  you,  as  foreign  business- 
men and  Investors,  have  found  to  be  dis- 
quieting. 

Firstly,  there  was  the  question  of  political 
uncertainty.  Many  of  you  had  taken  a  "wait- 
and-see"  attitude  because  you  had  consid- 
ered previous  Governments  and  my  own  Gov- 
ernment as  "unstable."  As  all  of  you  know, 
the  students  recently  had  my  picture  drawn 
In  caricature  as  a  Hitler,  and  I  was  called  a 
dictator.  Since  most  foreign  Investors  con- 
sider "stable"  governments  as  only  those  gov- 
ernments which  have  dictators,  I  think  I  now 
can  qualify  myself  as  having  a  stable  govern- 
ment as  I  have  been  called  a  dictator;  and 
you,  on  your  part,  can  now  have  lalth  In  a 
stable  government! 

Seriously  though,  I  think  ycu  as  foreign 
businessmen  In  Tlialland  would  agree  that 
Thailand  today  Is  a  better  place  for  doing 
business  t'.Tan  ever  before.  Under  previous 
military  "gaveruments,  you  were  really  sub- 
jected to  the  whUns  and  those  In  power,  with- 
out having  much  recourse  to  whatever  im- 
positions were  made  upon  you.  In  contrast. 
In  Thailand  today,  I  feel  that  because  of  our 
democratic  system  of  Government,  there  Is 
no  longer  corruption  at  the  top,  and,  there- 
fore, your  opportunities  for  doing  business 
here  are  only  as  good  ?s  your  own  perform- 
ance. Nobody  pulls  strings  any  more  for  any- 
one. In  this  sense,  the  business  climate  in 
Thailand  today  should  be  more  favoured  by 
you  businessmen.  If  all  of  you  were  to  con- 
tinue to  support  this  type  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  only  in  your  own  interests  In 
the  long  run  that  you  are  able  to  do  business 
In  an  open  and  honourable  way,  resulting  in 
the  most  competitive  firms  coming  out  tbt 
winners. 

The  second  problem  which  has  been 
troubling  you  has  been  the  so-called  labour 
problem.  WhUe  I  admit  that  the  many  strikes 
so  far  have  been  disrupting  and  quite  un- 
ruly, In  many  Instances,  I  believe  that  these 
strikes  could  have  been  avoided  if  there  were 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  "new  Thailand" 
by  the  employers.  There  Is  no  question  that 
many  employees  have  been  exploited  In  the 
past.  Even  the  minimum  wage  rates  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  I  now  strongly  advise  any  em- 
ployer, whether  he  be  local  or  foreign,  who 
Is  not  giving  his  employees  good  working 
conditions  or  a  fair  wage,  should  now  seri- 
ously consider  doing  so.  I  believe  that  any 
fair  employer  who  takes  the  Initiative  to 
negotiate  with  his  labour  force  first  by  rec- 
ognizing his  labour  force  as  a  union,  and 
secondly  by  having  an  equitable  "Work 
Agreement",  should  not  have  any  labour 
problems. 

The  government  is  now  also  revising  the 
Labour  Law  Act  as  well  as  having  the  Labour 
Department  play  a  more  active  role  in  pre- 
venting irresponsible  strikes.  For  this  reason, 
I  believe  that  because  the  Thai  worker  li 
not  an  unreasonable  worker,  and  because 
he  responds  to  the  goodwill  of  his  employer, 
any  employer  who  treats  Thai  labour  well 
should  not  be  afriad  of  labour  problems. 

A  third  factor  which  has  been  of  concern 
to  foreign  investors  has  to  do  with  the 
TEMCO  case.  Now,  I  think  all  of  you  know 
that  the  TEMCO  case  is  a  very  special  case, 
and  should  not  In  any  way  reflect  upon  the 
ix)llcy  of  my  Government  in  nationalizing 
foreign  Investments.  The  case  Is  a  good 
example  of  what  not  to  do  In  Thailand  when 
you  wish  to  come  and  Invest  here.  As  I  said 
before,  under  military  governments,  It  would 
look  as  If  It  18  possible  to  utUlze  Influenc* 
to  obtain  any  kind  of  concessions  necessary 
to  further  your  Investment  ends.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  mining  leases  of  TKMCO  Is  not 
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in  any  way  directed  at  the  foreign  company, 
but  it  was  more  of  a  reprisal  demanded  by 
a  certain  segment  of  our  population  to  take 
revenue  not  only  on  the  ousted  military 
government  of  the  past,  but  also  upon  those 
people  who  were  their  business  partners,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
and  this  reason  alone,  that  the  TEMCO  case 
arose.  My  Government,  nevertheless,  is  still 
working  on  an  equitable  solution  with  the 
parties  concerned  over  this  case. 

This  case  also  had  very  special  political 
overtones,  and  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
typical  day-to-day  occurrence  in  the  Thai 
Government's  relationship  with  foreign  firms. 
I  think  most  of  you  In  this  room  can  appre- 
ciate the  uniqueness  of  this  case. 

As  many  of  you  here  have  worked  and  lived 
In  Thailand,  many  of  you  can  appreclnta 
the  inherent  attitude  which  this  country  h£is 
for  foreigners.  This  country  has  never  been 
colonized,  and  I  don't  think  we  have  an 
Inferiority  or  a  superiority  complex  towards 
foreigners.  Our  Initial  reaction  towards  for- 
eigners 13  that  we  presume  that  they  are  our 
friends.  Even  If  they  were  to  do  something 
that  we  might  consider  insulting  to  our  tra- 
ditional way  of  life,  we  feel  quite  condescend- 
ing towards  foreigners.  We  sort  of  forgive 
them  as,  after  all,  they  are  "farangs".  This, 
I  believe.  Is  the  typical  attitude  of  Thais  to- 
wards foreigners. 

In  my  view,  I  do  not  think  foreigners  have 
really  taken  advantage  of  the  Thais.  We  have 
long  welcomed  foreigners  Into  our  land.  And 
because  we  welcomed  them,  they  expanded 
their  businesses  and  Investments  here.  In  a 
way.  it  was  mutually  beneficial.  In  the  past, 
while  we  Thais  were  more  concerned  with 
government  and  the  tilling  of  the  land,  the 
aliens  took  over  the  commercial  aspects  of 
our  country.  As  T  am  sure  all  of  you  here 
realize,  the  commerce  of  Thailand  today  Is 
very  much  dominated  by  the  foreign  com- 
munities. 

It  Is  only  natural  that  no  country  can 
allow  Its  economic  life  to  be  controlled  by 
foreigners.  For  this  reason,  Thailand  began 
some  3  years  ago  to  Impose  certain  restric- 
tions on  foreign  companies,  and  Introduced 
work  permits  for  foreigners.  These  restric- 
tions, I  can  assure  you,  are  In  fact  much  less 
restrictive  than  what  the  governments  of  the 
various  nationalities  represented  here  have 
Imposed  upon  our  nationals  working  In  their 
countries.  In  many  cases,  so  restrictive  is  It 
abroad  that  Thai  nationals  are  not  even 
allowed  to  trade  or  work  there.  So,  If  there 
has  been  some  feelings  by  the  foreign  com- 
munity in  Thailand  that  business  has  be- 
come more  restrictive  than  In  the  past,  I 
would  seriously  deny  that  allegation. 

There  Is  a  big  difference  between  Imposing 
some  restrictions  to  protect  your  own  na- 
tionals, and  what  Is  known  as  an  "antl- 
forelgn"  sentiment.  There  Is  also  a  fine  line 
of  demarcation  between  chauvinism  and 
mild  nationalism.  In  our  case,  I  believe  that 
the  "new  Thailand"  of  today  is  passing 
through  the  phase  of  mild  nationalism.  But 
certainly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Thai  na- 
tion Is  heading  towards  any  kind  of  chauvin- 
ism. In  Thailand,  there  are  few  unnecessary 
or  unreasonable  restrictions  on  foreigners  or 
foreign  companies. 

For  the  long  term  good  of  all,  foreign  firms 
which  have  a  policy  of  phasing  In  Thai  na- 
tionals as  much  as  they  can,  and  also  turn- 
ing over  foreign  equity  as  much  as  they  can 
to  Thai  nationals  after  they  have  had  rea- 
sonable profits  for  a  number  of  years,  are 
those  firms  which  are  most  welcomed  In 
Thailand. 

I  am  realistic  enough  to  understand  that 
It  to  unreasonable  to  ask  foreign  companies 
to  Invest  large  amounts  of  money  here,  and 
to  expect  them  to  give  management  contix>l 
to  Thai  nationals.  That  Is  a  ridiculous  re- 
quest. I  know  that  if  Thai  firms  vrere  to  In- 
vest In  big  projects  abroad.  Thai  nationals 
would  also  Insist  that  our  inveetmentB  are 


managed  by  our  own  nationals.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  Thailand  had  no  intention  of 
asking  foreign  Investors  with  large  Invest- 
ments to  turn  over  their  management,  or  the 
majority  of  their  equity  structure,  to  Tlial 
nationals.  What  we  ask  is  that  foreign  na- 
tionals and  foreign  companies  should  work 
here  as  partners,  so  that  your  Investments 
here  can  be  meaningful  in  terms  of  financial 
gains  and  at  the  same  tlnie  they  should  also 
benefit  my  country.  I  believe  if  both  sides 
were  to  accept  a  principle  of  partnership, 
then  there  never  need  be  problems  over  own- 
erships of  foreign  businesses  in  Thailand. 

It  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to  me  when  I 
was  Informed  recently  that  the  foreign  busi- 
ness community  had  taken  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  and  are  waiting  for  a  direction  from 
my  Government. 

Prior  to  the  elections  of  January  this  year, 
my  Party  has  stated  very  clearly  In  our  Policy 
Statement  that  the  economic  system  of 
ThaUand  would  be  one  of  free  enterprise. 
Our  prime  economic  objective  would  be  full 
employment,  and  we  would  achieve  this 
through  a  policy  of  Export  Promotion  where- 
by both  local  and  foreign  Investments  would 
be  welcomed.  This  policy  was  In  turn  adopted 
by  the  United  Parties  of  the  present  Coali- 
tion Government.  This  means  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  fully  subscribes  to  the  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  as  well  as  encourage 
foreign  businesses  and  foreign  Investments. 

There  should  be  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
there  should  be  any  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
anyone  as  to  why  the  Government  does  not 
Intend  to  follow  through  with  Its  stated 
policy. 

My  Government  has  already  shown  that 
whatever  platforms  which  we  have  prom- 
ised to  the  people  prior  to  the  formation  of 
this  Government  are  things  which  we  have 
faithfully  carried  out.  And  so,  I  pledge  that 
we  Intend  to  follow  through  with  our  promise 
of  encouraging  foreign  businesses  and  for- 
eign Investments  in  Thailand. 

The  history  of  foreign  Investments  In  Thai- 
land has  been  long.  This  nation  realizes  that 
we  cannot  do  without  foreign  businesses.  You 
all  have  contributed  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country,  aad  you  too  have  been 
amply  rewarded  by  the  profits  gaUied  from 
your  Investments  in  those  things  which  we 
the  rural  areas,  and  those  projects  which  are 
so  set  up  for  the  most  equitable  exploitation 
projects  which  are  capital  intensive,  those 
projects  which  would  result  In  a  transfer  of 
technology  and  management  know-how, 
those  projects  which  would  be  located  In 
the  rural  areas,  and  those  projects  which  ara 
80  set  up  for  the  most  equitable  exploitation 
of  our  natural  resources. 

I  give  you  my  pledge  that  any  project  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  along  the  above 
guide-lines  would  receive  not  only  favour- 
able consideration,  but  would  also  receive  a 
quick  response  from  my  Government. 

The  new  democratic  Thailand  welcomes 
both  foreign  business  and  Investments.  No 
one  should  ever  have  doubted  this  policy  In 
the  first  place. 

As  the  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  Inten- 
tions, I  now  wish  to  Invite  the  heads  of  the 
foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce  In  Thailand 
to  join  with  certain  members  of  the  Thai 
private  sector  whom  my  government  will  soon 
nominate  to  act  as  a  "Foreign  Investment 
Advisory  Council"  which  would  have  the 
function  of  being  a  sounding  Board  to  the 
Board  of  Investment  so  that  together  we 
can  work  out  policies  which  are  equitable  to 
both  foreign  business  and  Thailand.  I  hope 
the  idea  of  this  "Foreign  Investment  Advisory 
Council"  will  meet  with  your  approval. 


CONFUCIUS,  GEORGE  MEANT  AND 
THE  PARMER 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oriental  sage  of  the  Ages,  Confucius, 
once  remarked  that  the  true  and  deserv- 
ing leader  is  characterized  by  how  free 
he  is  of  four  uniquely  human  vices.  They 
are  that  he  have  no  foregone  conclu- 
sions, no  arbitrary  predeterminations,  no 
obstinacy,  and  no  egoism.     - 

Far  be  it  from  me  or  for  any  respon- 
sible citizen  to  pubMcly  judge  the  total 
worth  of  another's  leadership  ability. 
Privately,  however,  we  can  remind  our- 
selves of  the  complex  problems  demand- 
ing our  urgent  attention  and  evaluate 
how  well  our  leaders  behave  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  them  for  the  public  interest. 

George  Meany,  who  has  headed  the 
organized  labor  movement  for  the  last 
thousand  years  or  so,  deserves  such  an 
evaluation.  While  other  public  figures 
are  constantly  before  the  scrutiny  of  the 
professional  critics,  Mr.  Meany  is  too 
often  able  to  act  in  the  most  outrageous 
way  and  say  the  most  inappropriate 
things  with  impunity.  One  man  who  has 
never  been  afraid  to  take  on  any  lumi- 
nary attempting  to  become  larger-than- 
life  is  Hurtt  Deringer,  the  editor  of  the 
Kent  County  News,  servicing  Chester- 
town,  and  Kent  County,  Md.,  since  1793. 

In  his  August  29  edition,  he  includes 
an  editorial  which  illustrates  his  habit 
of  journalistic  Independence.  I  suggest 
that  we  keep  the  wisdom  of  Confucius 
in  mind  as  we  reflect  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Deringer's  article,  "Will  It  Be 
George  Meany  or  the  American 
Farmer?" 

The  article  follows : 

Will  it  Be  George  Meant  or  the 
American  Farmer 

Drop  the  y  and  you  have  the  man;  mean, 
tough  and  determined. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  implied 
last  week  that  he  Is  more  Important  than 
the  Secretary  of  State.  We  are  surprised  he 
stopped  short  of  the  Presidency.  His  fiair 
for  pomposity  Is  nothing  new.  Long  he  has 
been  a  demagogue. 

Today  he  Is  thumbing  his  nose  at  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  by  decreeing  that  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
and  the  maritime  unions  refuse  to  load 
9.8  million  tons  of  grain  recently  sold  the  So- 
viet Union  unless  the  federal  government 
guarantee  that  the  grain  sales  wlU  not  effect 
consumer  prices. 

What  Meany  Is  really  after  Is  a  larger 
share  of  the  shipping  market  for  U.S.  ships 
and  their  AFL-CIO  crews.  Meany  Is  only 
interested  In  unionism  and  the  fostering  of 
that  principal.  Not  everyone  In  a  democracy, 
however,  agrees  vrtth  Mr.  Meany. 

The  farmer  In  1973  was  urged  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  go  all  out  on 
food  production.  The  Department  was  act- 
ing under  public  pressure.  A  record  harvest 
Is  producing  approximately  2,140  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  5.850  million  bushels 
of  com.  The  figures  for  Maryland  are  5,328,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  and  44,940,000  bushels 
of  corn.  The  normal  consumption  In  the  US. 
Is  about  800  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
3.7  billion  bushels  of  corn.  This  means  that 
we  will  have  over  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat 
and  over  2  billion  bushels  of  com  to  sell. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  points  out,  "Ur- 
ban consumers  should  not  forget  either, 
that  unless  the  fanners  prosper,  the  city 
dwellers  will  suffer  too  In  the  long  run. 
Farm  surpluses  that  drive  down  prices  may 
look  good  temporarily,  but  they  lead  either 
to  less  planting  and  future  shortages  or  to 
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government  subsidies  that  eat 
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SECnON-BY-SECTION  StJMMARY 
OF  H.R.  9318 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.DANtELS  asked 
and  was  given  permis.sion  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  -Iecord  and 
to  Include  extraneous  mattei . ) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DAinELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  September  3, 
1975, 1  introduced  H.R.  9318,  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Amendments  of  1975.  At  tliat  time,  I 
stated  that  supplemental  information 
concerning  the  bill  would  be  Entered  into 
the  Record.  Following  is  a 
section  summary  of  H.R.  931B: 
Skction-bt-Section  Stjmmabt  cf  H.R.  9318 

Sec.  1  Short  Title.  This  Act  nay  be  cited 
as  the  "Federal  Metal  and  NonnietaUlc  Mine 
Safety  Act." 

Sec.    2    Congressional   FindiTids   and   Pur 
poses.  The  findings  and  purpos<s  emphasize 
the  need  to  improve  safety  and 
dltions  in  the  Nation's  metal  and 
mines,  especially  through  new  e:  forts  to  dls 
cover  and  take  action  against  heftlth  hazards 
in  the  mines. 

Sec.  3  Definitions  ond  Cot>erbjre. 
Is  here  defined  to  exclude  fn  m  coverage 
under  this  Act  coal,  lignite,  sand  and  gravel 
mines. 

Sec.  4  Duties.  This  section  Contains  the 
"general  duty"  clause  under  whl  ;h  operators 
may  be  cited  for  hazards  like  ly  to  cause 
death  or  injury  other  than  thote  for  which 
standards  have  been  promiilgattd 

Sec.  5  Health  and  Safety  Staniards.  Man- 
datory standards  currently  in  (fleet  under 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonm<  talllc  Mine 
Safety  Act  shall  be  deemed  ])romulgated 
under  this  Act.  Within  six  months  after 
enactment  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Metal 
and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  st  all  promul- 
gate the  non-mandatory  standan  Is  ( or  modi- 
fled  versions  thereof)  in  effect  under  the 
existing  law  and  appropriate  stan  dards  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
except  for  thoee  which  "do  no',  contribute 
to  the  hesUtb  and  safety  of  niners".  The 
Assistant  Secretary  may  then  promulgate, 
modify,  or  revoke  any  additional  standards. 
Tbia  section  also  outlines  the  time  frame 
for  steps  taken  in  the  promulgai  ion  process. 

With  regards  to  toxic  materials,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  choose  the  stapdard  which 
moet  adequately  assuree  on  the  )t>asls  of  the 
best  available  evidence  that  no|  miner  will 
suffer  material  impairment  of  hei  1th  or  func- 
tional capacity,  even  If  the  emplc  yee  has  reg- 
ular exposure  to  the  hazard  for  t  tie  p>erlod  of 
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his  working  life.  This  section  further  provides 
for  emergency  temporary  standards  to  be 
promulgated  without  regard  to  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Precedure  Act,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  permanent  standards  within  nine 
months. 

Sec.  6  Variances.  An  affected  operator  may 
obtain  a  vEtfiance  from  a  standard  promul- 
gated under  Sec.  5,  when  he  has  demonstrated 
by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  with 
such  noncompliance  he  can  provide  employ- 
ment as  safe  and  healthful  as  if  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  standard.  Variances  may  bo 
granted  to  permit  operators  to  participate 
in  experiments  if  adequate  protection  Is  af- 
forded the  health  and  safety  of  miners. 

Sec.  7  Inspections.  Underground  mines 
shall  be  Inspected  at  least  four  times  a  year, 
and  surface  mines  at  least  two  times  a  year. 
Advance  notice  of  any  Inspection  shall  not  be 
given.  The  operator  and  a  representative  of 
the  miners  shall  be  given  "walk-around" 
rights— the  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
Inspector  in  his  rounds — without  the  miners' 
representative  suffering  loss  of  pay  if  he  is 
employed  by  the  operator.  A  miner  or  miners' 
representative  may  request  a  special  inspec- 
tion if  he  believes  that  there  exists  a  stand- 
ard vlolatalon  which  may  cause  injury,  or  an 
Imminent  danger  exists.  This  request  or  no- 
tification may  be  oral.  Prior  to  or  during  an 
inspection  of  a  mine,  a  miner  or  miners'  rep- 
resentative may  notify  the  Inspector  of  a  be- 
lieved violation.  This  notice  must,  however, 
be  In  writing. 

Sec.  8  Requirements  in  Cases  of  Accidents: 
Records  and  Reports.  Define  accident.  The 
operator  shall  promptly  notify  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  occurrence  of  any  accident 
which  caused  or  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  caused  death  or  serious  injury.  In 
case  of  an  accident,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
may  supervise  or  direct  rescue  and  recovery 
activity.  The  operator  shall  Investigate  and 
record  all  accidents.  He  shall  keep  note  of 
similar  potentUlly  hazardous  conditions 
existing  elsewhere  in  the  mine,  and  hU  ac- 
tions to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
accidents.  During  inspections  of  mine  ac- 
cidents, the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  review 
these  records  to  determine  whether  failure  to 
take  preventive  action  violated  any  health 
and  safety  standard  promulgated.  Operator 
self -Inspection  of  a  mine  is  also  authorized 
under  this  section.  This  section  further  re- 
quires records  to  be  kept  on  work-related 
deaths  and  Injuries,  and  miner  exposure  to 
potentially  toxic  materials  or  harmful  phys- 
ical agents.  Operators  are  required  to  keep 
their  miners  informed  of  their  protections 
and  obligations  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  9  Minimum  Burden  on  Small  Business. 
Information  shall  be  obtained  under  this 
Act  with  a  minimum  burden  on  small 
businesses.  Each  operator  of  a  mine  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  shall  be  provided  with  an 
accurate  and  complete  copy  of  health  and 
safety  standards  promulgated.  Including 
emergency  temporary  standards,  at  least  once 
each  year.  Inspectors  shall  bring  with  them 
updated  copies  of  standards  and  regulations 
changed  since  the  previous  inspection  of  the 
mine. 

Sec.  10  Miner  Edv/:ation  and  Access  to  in- 
formation. Miners  shall  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve the  monitoring  and  measuring  of  miner 
exposures  to  toxic  materials,  and  shall  have 
access  to  records  of  the  results.  Each  miner 
shall  also  have  access  to  records  of  his  own 
exposure  to  the  toxic  materials,  and  shall 
be  informed  by  his  operator  if  he  has  been 
or  Is  being  exposed  to  such  agents  In  amounts 
exceeding  those  prescribed  by  the  applicable 
health  or  safety  standard.  Any  miner  exposed 
to  excessive  levels  of  these  agents  shall  be 
entitled  to  transfer  with  no  reduction  in 
pay  until  corrective  action  has  been  taken. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  in  cooperation  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational SAfety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  shall 
advise  miners  on  risk  of  Injury  indicated  by 


the  records,  and  shall  carry  out  a  program 
of  education  and  training  including  visits 
by  health  experts  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  of  mines  and  help  miners  evaluate 
their  exposures  to  toxic  substances.  Miners 
shall  also  receive  annually  updated  manuals 
explaining  all  health  and  safety  standards. 
Copies  of  standards  furnished  to  operators 
shall  also  be  available  to  miners  at  an  area 
where  they  check  in  and  out  on  a  daily  basis. 

Sec.  11  Citations.  Written  citations  shall 
be  issued  for  violation  of  the  general  duty 
clause  ( Sec.  4) ,  or  for  violation  of  any  stand- 
ard, rule,  or  order  promulgated,  and  shall  fix 
a  reasonable  time  for  abatement.  Notices  may 
be  issued  Instead  of  citations  for  "de  mini- 
mus" violations,  meaning  those  which  have 
no  substantial  direct  or  immediate  relation- 
ship to  safety  or  health.  Citations  shall  be 
prominently  posted  at  each  place  of  violation 
and  where  the  miners  check  in  and  out  on 
a  dally  basis.  No  citation  may  be  issued 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months  following 
the  occurrence  of  a  volatlon. 

Sec.  12  Procedures  to  Counteract  Immi' 
nent  Dangers.  If  an  inspector  finds  that  an 
Imminent  danger  exists,  he  may  close  down 
the  dangerous  portion  of  the  mine  for  48 
hours,  during  which  an  injunction  or  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  may  be  obtained  la 
the  appropriate  U.S.  district  court.  While  the 
mine  is  closed,  only  persons  whose  presence 
is  determined  necessary  by  the  Joint  decision 
of  the  operator  and  an  authorized  represent- 
ative of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  public  offi- 
cials whose  duties  require  them  to  enter  the 
area,  and  legal  and  technical  consultants  or 
any  person  Including  a  miners'  represent- 
ative who  is  accompanied  by  such  a  qualified 
examiner  may  enter  the  closed  portion.  If 
the  Assistant  Secretary  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously falls  to  seek  relief,  any  miner  Injured 
by  such  failure  may  bring  an  action  against 
the  Assistant  Secretary  In  the  appropriate 
U.S.  district  court. 

Sec.  13  Procedure  for  Enforcement.  This 
section  sets  the  time  frame  for  various  por- 
tions of  the  enforcement  procedure.  If  the 
Secretary  issues  a  citation  he  shall  within  a 
reasonable  time  notify  the  operator  by  cer- 
tified mall  of  the  penalty,  if  any,  to  be 
assessed.  The  operator  has  15  working  days 
to  contest  the  citation  of  proposed  assess- 
ment of  penalty.  If  the  Assistant  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  operator  has 
failed  to  correct  a  violation  for  which  a 
citation  has  been  Issued  within  the  period 
allowed,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  operator  by  certified  mall  of  the  failure 
and  penalty  proposed,  and  that  the  operator 
has  15  working  days  to  contest  the  proposed 
penalty.  In  either  case.  If  he  receives  a  notice 
of  contestation,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
advise  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Commission  of  such  notification, 
and  the  Commission  shall  afford  a  hearing 
and  Issue  an  order.  When  an  operator  dem- 
onstrates a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with 
the  abatement  requirements  of  a  citation, 
and  the  abatement  has  not  been  completed 
because  of  factors  beyond  his  reasonable  con- 
trol, the  Assistant  Secretary,  after  a  hearing, 
shall  issue  an  order  affirming  or  modifying 
the  abatement  requirements  in  the  citation. 

Sec.  14  Judicial  Review.  Any  person  ad- 
versely affected  by  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  Sec.  13  may  obtain  a  review  of 
that  order  in  the  appropriate  U.S.  ClrciUt 
Court  of  Appeals.  This  section  also  relates 
to  miner  discrimination,  and  provides  that 
no  miner  shall  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause he  has  filed  a  complaint  or  otherwise 
taken  advantage  of  his  rights  under  this  Act 
A  miner  who  believes  he  has  been  discrim- 
inated against  may  apply  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  who  ahall  make  a  determlnaUon 
on  the  case  within  90  days,  and  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  an  appropriate  U.8.  district  court,  to 
accordance  with  his  determination. 

Sec.  IS  Representation  in  CivU  Litigation. 
'fEe  Solicitor  of  Labor  may  appear  for  and 
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represent  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  any 
clvU  litigation,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  16  Penalties.  Operators  may  be  assessed 
a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  violation  of  a  standard  or  recordkeep- 
ing requirement  or  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  case  of  an  accident.  Mandatory  penalties 
of  up  to  the  specified  amounts  shall  be 
assessed  as  follows:  $1,000  for  each  day  dur- 
ing which  failure  to  correct  a  violation  con- 
tinues; $25,000  or  one  year  Imprisonment  or 
both  for  willfully  violating  a  health  or  safety 
standard;  and  $50,000  or  five  years'  Imprison- 
ment or  both  for  convictions  after  the  first 
conviction;  $1,000  or  six  months  Imprison- 
ment or  both  for  giving  advance  notice  of 
an  inspection;  $1,000  or  six  months  Imprison- 
ment or  both  for  falsifying  a  document  re- 
quired; $1,000  for  violating  a  posting  re- 
quirement; $250  for  any  nUnor  violating  a 
smoking  standard;  $25,000  or  one  year  Im- 
prlsoiunent  or  both  for  misrepresenting 
equipment  for  sale,  etc.,  as  complying  with 
standards.  In  assessing  these  penalties,  the 
Ctommlsslon  shall  consider  the  seriousness  of 
the  violation,  the  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged,  the  history  of  previous  violations, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  business.  Civil 
penalties  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Sec.  17  Entitlement  of  Miners.  Miners 
working  in  the  shift  Idled  by  a  closvire  order 
shall  receive  full  compensation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  shift.  Miners  in  the  next 
shift  idled  shall  receive  full  compensation 
for  the  first  four  hours  of  that  shift.  Miners 
working  in  an  area  closed  as  a  result  of  an 
imminent  danger  (under  provisions  of  Sec. 
12)  shall  be  compensated  for  time  lost  up  tc 
one  week.  When  an  operator  falls  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  a  closure  order  issxied  under 
Sec.  12,  miners  Idled  shall  be  entitled  to  full 
compensation  at  regular  rates  of  pay  In  addi- 
tion to  pay  received  for  work  performed  after 
the  order  was  Issued,  for  the  period  beginning 
when  the  order  was  issued  and  ending  when 
the  order  was  complied  with,  vacated,  or 
terminated. 

Sec.  18  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Commission.  This  section  establishes 
a  three-member  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Terms  of  the  members  shall 
be  six  years.  Compensation  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  relating  to  classification  aid 
general  pay  rates.  Hearings  examiners  shall 
hear  cases. 

Sec.  19  Assistant  Secretary  for  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety.  This  section  es- 
tablishes In  the  Department  of  Labor  an 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Metal  and 
Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety,  which  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  President  by  and  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  20  Advisory  Committee.  This  section 
establishes  a  twelve-member  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Health  and  Safety,  v?lth  members  se- 
lected for  their  experience  and  expertise  in 
accordance  with  provisions  set  forth  In  this 
section. 

Sec.  21  Publication,  Annual  Report,  and 
Regulation.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  no  later  than  February  1 
of  each  year  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  22  Transfer  Matters.  This  section  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  personnel,  appropri- 
ations, property,  records,  etc.  Involved  in 
administration  of  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act,  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  for  other  matters  relating  to 
transfer  of  administration. 

Sec.  23  Research  and  Related  Activities. 
This   section    authorizes    the   Secretary    of 


Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
with  other  appropriate  Federal  departments 
or  agencies,  to  conduct  research  experiments 
and  studies  Including  research  relating  to 
lung  and  respiratory  diseases  and  carcino- 
genic substances.  It  also  authorizes,  after  a 
WTltten  request  from  an  operator  or  miners' 
representative,  a  testing  of  substances  nor- 
mally found  m  the  mine  for  toxic  effects.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  conduct  and  publish  annually, 
industry-wide  studies  on  the  effects  of 
chronic  low-level  exposure  to  substances 
within  mines  and  stresses  cormected  with 
mining,  on  the  potential  lor  Illness. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  make  medical  exam- 
inations avaUable  to  miners  exposed  to  haz- 
ards In  mines.  Results  of  these  medical  exam- 
inations shall  be  made  available  to  miners 
and  their  authorized  representatives. 

Sec.  24  Report  of  Commencement  of  Opera- 
tion of  a  Mine.  Each  operator  of  a  metal  or 
nonmetalllc  mine  who  employs  three  or  more 
miners  shall  report  any  commencement  of 
operations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Sec.  25  Economic  Assistance  to  Small  Mine 
Onerators.  This  section  amends  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  loans  to  mine 
operators  to  make  additions  or  alterations 
necessary  to  comply  with  health  and  safety 
standards  promulgated,  if  such  mining  con- 
cern Is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic 
Injury  without  the  financial  assistance. 

Sec.  26  AuthoHzation  of  Appropriations. 
This  section  authorizes  for  any  fiscal  year, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
Commission,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITY  AND 
FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  V  REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COM- 
MISSIONS 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  let- 
ter). 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  issues  which  the  House  will  be  asked 
to  consider  in  the  near  future  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  additional  authority  and  funding 
for  the  title  V  regional  economic  develop- 
ment commissions. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  who  follow  eco- 
nomic development  matters  closely  will 
already  be  apprised  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  shortly  before  our  August  recess 
in  which  they  moved  to  reorganize  all 
economic  development  commissions  im- 
der  the  same  legislation  and  simultane- 
ously to  expand  the  authority  for  the 
title  V  commissions. 

This  Is  a  most  important  measure,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Interest  in  regional  govern- 
mental cooperation  is  growing.  We  In 
Wyoming  and  our  sister  energy-bearing 
States  are  finding  it  imperative  as  we  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  the  sweeping  socio- 
economic changes  which  energy  develop- 
ment is  bringing  to  our  doorstep. 

An  example  of  the  efficacy  of  regional 
economic  development  as  promoted  and 
imolemented  by  the  title  V  commissions 
is  contained  in  a  letter  I  have  received 
and  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Buffalo- 
Johnson  Coiuity  planning  office  at  Buf- 
falo, Wyo. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Warren  C. 
Wood,  Federal  cochalrman  of  the  Old 
West  Regional  Commission  which  late 
last  fiscal  year  provided  a  considerable 


amount  of  money  to  substate  planning 
units  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  amount  which  was  allocated  to 
the  Buffalo-Johnson  County  office  was 
only  $30,000  for  2  years,  but  as  my  col- 
leagues will  note  from  the  response  and 
resolution,  it  was  money  very  weU  spent. 
When  the  House  convenes  to  consider 
the  matter  of  adding  more  authority  and 
funding  to  the  regional  economic  devel- 
opment commissions  it  is  my  hop>e  my 
colleagues  will  keep  this  isolated  example 
in  mind  and  consider  how  many  times  it 
is  repeated  in  areas  which  are  in  need 
of  economic  assistance.  If  they  do  so.  I 
believe  they  will  agree  with  me  that 
strengthening  the  programs  of  the  title 
V  commissions  is  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions we  can  make  to  economic 
progress  in  the  country  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Buffalo-Johnson  County  plarming  com- 
missions and  its  letter  of  transmittal  to 
Warren  Wood,  Federal  cochalrman  of 
the  Old  West  Commission: 

Buffalo-Johnson  CotrNXT 

Planning  Office. 
Buffalo,  Wyo.,  July  28.  1975. 
Mr.  Waeren  C.  Wood, 
Old  West  Regional  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Wood:  As  you  are  aware  the  City 
of  Buffalo  and  Johnson  County,  Wyoming 
are  recipients  of  a  planning  assistance  grant 
from  Old  West  Regional  Commission  for  cal- 
endar years  1975  and  1976  in  the  amount  of 
$30,000  for  this  two  year  period.  This  grant 
assistance  has  been  utUlzed  in  Johnson 
County  for  hiring  a  planning  assistant  under 
the  Joint  City-County  Planning  Program. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  and  enclosed 
resolution  Is  to  inform  you  of  the  value  of 
this  funding  assistance  to  planning  on  the 
local  level.  Johnson  Coimty  was  identified  by 
the  State  of  Wyoming  as  one  of  five  potential 
Impact  counties  in  the  state.  The  plannlng- 
management  assistance  provided  by  this  Old 
West  Regional  Grant  has  been  very  effective 
In  Improving  the  management -planning 
capability  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  Johnson 
County.  Documentary  evidence  of  the  work 
efforts  accomplished  In  the  first  six  month 
period  of  1975  has  been  submitted  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  Department  of  Economic 
Planning  and  Development  and  Old  West 
Regional  Commission  for  its  review.  Most 
notable  of  the  work  completed  to  date  un- 
der this  program  has  been  the  completion 
of  requirements  for  grant  offering  by  the 
EPA  of  a  "208"  Water  Quality  Planning  Grant 
In  the  counties  of  Johnson,  CampbeU  and 
Sheridan,  all  of  which  are  located  in  the 
mineral  rich  Powder  River  Basin  of  Wyoming. 
Since  Johnson  County  was  the  first  county 
to  put  these  Old  West  Planning  Assistance 
Grant  Funds  into  operation,  this  program 
has  been  able  to  submit  the  most  completed 
work  completion  report  to  date.  However,  as 
similar  planning  assistance  programs  are  es- 
tabUshed  In  Sheridan,  Campbell,  Converse, 
and  Platte  Counties  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  Old  West  Planning  Grant  Assistance 
Program  vrtU  be  amplified.  We  therefore  urge 
you  to  continue  your  support  of  planning 
assUtance  to  the  local  level  programs  where 
the  needs  are  most  virgent.  Furthermore,  we 
feel  that  this  type  of  assistance  Is  far  more 
effective  In  meeting  local  level  problems  than 
large  scale  regional  stirveys,  opinion  polls, 
and  other  slmUar  analyses  which  are  designed 
to  assist  local  level  planning  and  manage- 
ment problems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RiCHABD  W.  Douglass. 

Planning  Director. 
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Buffalo- Johnson  Count  r 

Planning  O  tick, 
Buffalo,  Wyo..  Ju^i 

The  Planning  Commissions  of 
BuflTalo    and    County    of    Johnson 
express  their  appreciation  to 
ReglOiial  Commission  for  Its  su 
Wyoming     Technical     Asslstan 
This    program    has    already 
slderable  aid  to  this  area  and  Wi 
that   a   number   of   future   bendflts 
planning  program  will  arise  frori 
funds  you  have  provided. 

This  planning  program  has  not 
benefited  from  the  numerovis  re^onal 
economic   studies   which   have 
being  conducted  In  the  coal 
of  Wyoming.  However,  the  progrim 
by  the  Old  West  Commission  to  pi  ovlde 
planning      assistance      by      Incri 
planning  and  management  capability 
programs  In  Impact  areas,  has 
will  continue  to  prove  to  be,  extremely 
fectlve  at  the  local  level. 

In   the   upcoming   months   thi  i 
Regional  Conunlsslon  will  be  monitoring 
evaluating    the   effectiveness   of 
programit  and  determining  futiire 
allocations.     The    Buffalo-Johnsp 
Planning     Program,     as     a 
participant     in     the     Wyomliag 
Assistance  Program,  strongly  e 
Commission     to     consider     ex 
present  program  at  the  end  of 
period.  The  validity  of  such  a 
surely   be   shown   by   the   result^ 
program  and  Its  direct  benefits 
and  counties  involved. 

Melvin  R.  AbAMS. 
Chairman,  City  Planning  Co  nmisHon 
Lxx  E.  KErri  i 

Chairman,  County  Planning  Co  nmission 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leive  of  ab 
sence  was  granted  as  follows  t  a : 

Mr.    Baldus    'at   the   request 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  fat  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofBclal  business. 

Mr.  Obey  'at  the  requefet 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  accouqt 
business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GR>iJJTED 


(It 
revi  se 


By  unanimous  consent, 
address  the  House,  following 
tive  program  and  any  special 
tofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  O'Brien)  to 
tend  their  remarks  and  include 
0U5  matter:) 
Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Bell,  for  10  minutes 
Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutei 
Mr.  Pindley,  for  10  minutes 
Mr.  Kasten,  for  5  minutes 
(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Nolan)  to  revise 
their  remarks  and  include 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes 
RosTENKowsKi,  for  5 


Mr 

day. 
Mr 
Mr 

day. 


Annunzio,  for  5  minute  s,  today. 
Breckinridge,  for  60  niinutes,  to- 
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0  -ders  here- 


the  re- 
and  ex- 

extrane- 


to<  ay. 
to<iay. 
today, 
today, 
tiday. 
it  the  re- 
iind  extend 
'xtraneous 


today, 
niinutes,  to- 


Mr.  Stokes,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Baucus,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

Mr.  Roncalio,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Symington,  to  revise  and  extend 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rousselot  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  the  re- 
m£irks  of  Mr.  Goldwater  during  general 
debate  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  on  H.R.  8800. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  to  revise  and 
extend   following   the   remarks   of   Mr. 

MOSHER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Brien)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Winn 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Snyder.  ■ 

Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

vThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nolan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  'Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Nrx. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Russo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1246.  An  act  to  amend  section  218  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Works  and  TransportatioiL 

8.  1281.  An  act  to  improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  depository  institu- 


tions in  home  financing;  to  the  CommlttM 
on  Banking,  Ciirrency  and  Housing. 

S.  2195.  An  act  to  establish  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Working 
Life;  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  activities 
of  all  Federal  agencies  including  implementa- 
tion of  all  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies which  impede  the  productive  perform- 
ance and  efficiency  of  the  American  economy; 
to  encourage  Joint  labor,  industry,  and  Oov- 
ernment  efforts  to  improve  national  produc- 
tivity and  the  character  of  working  condi- 
tions; to  establish  a  Federal  policy  with  t«> 
spect  to  continued  productivity  growth  and 
Improved  utilization  of  himian  resources  in 
the  United  States;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  8,  1975,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

1682.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
Eunendments  to  the  Office  of  Education's 
general  provisions  regulations  dealing  with 
the  fee  schedule  for  the  availability  of  pub- 
lic records  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  1974  An- 
nual Report  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  the  first  report  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Board, 
pursuant  to  section  10(1)  of  Public  Law  93- 
179;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Ms.  SCHROEDER:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service.  H.R.  1753.  A  biU  to 
amend  section  141  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  transmittal  to  each 
of  the  several  States  of  the  tabulation  of 
population  of  that  State  obtained  in  each 
decennial  census  and  desired  for  the  ap- 
portionment or  districting  of  the  legislative 
body  or  bodies  of  that  State,  in  accordance 
with,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  plan  and  form 
suggested  by  that  officer  or  public  body  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  legislative  apportlon- 
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ment  or  districting  of  the  State  being  tabu- 
lated, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-456).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Onion. 

Ms.  SCHROEDER:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 209.  Joint  resolution  asking  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
foiu'th  Saturday  of  each  September  Nation- 
al Hunting  and  Fishing  Day;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-457).  Referred  to  tha 
House  Calendar. 

Ms.  SCHROEDER:  Conmilttee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 597-  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14, 
1975,  as  National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day 
(Rept.  No.  94-458) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6227.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Fed- 
eral employees  under  investigation  for  mis- 
conduct the  right  to  representation  during 
questioning  regarding  such  misconduct 
(Rept.  No.  94-459).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
avil  Service.  H.R.  7110.  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  retirement  of  customs  and  inmiigratlon 
inspectors,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-460).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  S.  584.  An  act  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  correct  certain 
Inequities  In  the  crediting  of  National  Guard 
technician  service  in  connection  with  civil 
service  retirement,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-461).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause   4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baldus)  : 
H.R.  9379.  A  bill  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  provide  postal  lock  boxes  for  cer- 
tain persor.s  v/ho  reside  In  rural  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  AT7COIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
MAN.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Rooney, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
Gradison,     Mr.     Harris,     and     Mr. 

MOLLOHAN)  : 

HR.  9380.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  extend  cover- 
age under  the  flood  insurance  program  to 
Include  losses  from  landslides  as  well  as 
losses  from  mudslides;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  BAPALIS: 

H.R.  9381.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

HR.  9382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  XntenuJ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refundable 
credit  against  tax  for  postsecordary  educa- 
catlon  expenses  for  tuition  and  fees  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  attributable  to  the  attendance 


of  a  student  at  an  institution  of  postsec- 
ondary  education,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9383.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  coverage 
of  police  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  9384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
to  compensate  county  governments  for  the 
tax  Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries;    to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon)  : 
H  R.  9385.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  the  establishment,  administration,  and 
management  of  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System,  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  National 
Wildlife  Refuges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  9386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  Income  tax  for  any  amounts 
received  under  a  State  or  local  retirement 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  9387.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  $2  bills  bearing  the  portrait  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony;    to    the    Committee    on   Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.   GRASSLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ambbo,   Mr.   Archer,   Mr.   Beard   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Cahr,  Mr. 
Cle'.'ELand,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
HiLLis,    Mr.    Miller    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  9388.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted provisions  authorizing  Increases  In  the 
salaries  of  Senators  and  Representatives;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  9389.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

H.R.  9390.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  method 
whereby  the  Congress  (acting  In  accordance 
with  specified  procedures)  may  prevent  the 
adoption  by  the  executive  branch  of  rules  or 
regulations  which  are  contrary  to  law  or  In- 
consistent with  congressional  Intent  or  which 
go  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  legislation 
which  they  are  designed  to  Implement; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
HJl.  9391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  AprU 
17,  1954,  which  preserved  within  Manassas 
National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.,  Important  hU- 
torlc  properties  relating  to  the  battles  of 
Manassas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoDD)  : 
H.R.  9392.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  protect  petroleum  product  dealers  from 
unfair  practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Devini, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr,  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  nunols,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Prtter,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  MooRHEAn  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
ScHNKEBELi,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr.    Pishek,    Mr.    Mc- 


HuGH,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Peyser)  : 
H.R.  9393.  A  blU   to  establish   a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.     Badillo,     Mr.     Bennett,     Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Qxtie,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN,   Mr.  Fraseb,  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  KETCHtJM,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.  Levitas,   Mr.   Roe,  Mr.   Weaver, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  BAtrcus, 
Mr.     Nix,     Mr.     Eilberg,     and     Mr. 
LUJAN) : 
H.R.  9394.  A  bUl  to  establUh  a  National 
Commission  on  Regrulatory  Reform;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Brenkley,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.    Duncan    of    Oregon,    and    Mr. 
Whalen)  : 
H.R.  9395.  A  blU  to  establish   a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  9396.  A  blU  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Secirlty  Act  to  require  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  Into  thereunder 
will  continue  to  make  social  security  pay- 
ments and  reports  on  a  calendar-quartef 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR.  9397.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State,  under 
its  sectior  218  agreement,  to  terminate  so- 
cial security  coverage  for  State  or  local 
policemen  or  firemen  without  affecting  the 
coverage  of  other  public  employees  who  may 
be  members  of  the  same  coverage  group  (and 
to  permit  the  reinstatement  of  coverage  for 
such  other  employees  In  certain  cases  where 
the  group's  coverage  has  previously  been  ter- 
minated); to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ham- 
merscbmidt,  and  Don  H.  Clausen) 
(by  request) : 
H.R.  9398.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of   1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  for  a  3-year  period; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  9399.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted provisions  authorizing  increases  In  the 
salaries  of  Senators  and  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  9400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
entry  of  horses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  9401.  A  bin  to  continue  to  suspend  for 
a  temporary  period  the  Import  duty  on  cer- 
tain horses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  9402.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    NIX    (for    himself    and    Mr. 

BIAGGI)  : 

H.R.  9403.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Cornell)  : 
HJl.  9404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
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to  compensate  county 
tax  Inomiinlty  of  Federal  lands 
boundaries;    to  the  Committee 
ment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for 

KaSTEN MEIER,  Mr. 
Morgan)  : 
H.R.  9406.  A  blU  to  regulate 
related  activities;  Jointly  to  the 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standar 
Conduct. 

By  Mr  R06TENK0WSKI : 
H.R.  9406.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
clear  that  product  development 
ment  costs  of  publishers  are 
perlmental  expendltiu-es,  and  to 
retroactive    application    of 
No.  73-395;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  8T  GERMAIN : 
H.R.   9407.    A    bill    to    amend 
Water   Pollution  Control   Act   t< 
requirement  of   iLser   charges 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  and 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for 
Mr.  Devini)    (by  request) 
H.R.   9408.   A   bill    to   amend 
Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
merce. 

H.R.   9409.   A   bill    to   amend 
Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee- on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HH.   9410.   A  bill   to   amend 
Gas   Act;    to    the   Committee   o: 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.   9411.   A   bUl    to   provide 
ments    in    the    lands    or    In 
acquired   for  the   Clark  Hill 
by  the  reconveyance  of  certain 
teresta  therein  to  former  owners 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
portatlon. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  9412.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  U.S 
Commission  to  contract  with 
fled   health   maintenance 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.J.  Res.  633.  Joint  resolutlor 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the 
the  Energy  Resources  Council; 
mlttee  on  Government 

By  Mr.  BELL  I  for  himself 
Mr.    Martin,    Mr 
Clfveland,  Mr.  CoughlJn 
Duncan   of   Oregon)  : 
H.J,  Res.  634.  Joint  resolution 
great  whales  from  extinction 
the  Fishermen's  Protective   Act 
impose  an  embargo  on  the 
toTe\gn  enterprises  engaged  In 
whaling:  jointly  to  the 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  am  I 
Means. 

By    Mr.    O'NEXLL    (for 
McFall,  Mr.  Rhodes.  M' 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr 
H.J.  Res.  635.  Joint  resolution 
procedure  for  acceptance  or 
funds  for  establishment  of  a  sou^d 
performance  on  the  east  front 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for 
ZTTG,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
California,   Mr.   Andrew^ 
Dakota,    Mr.    AtrCoiN, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode 
Bedell,    Mr.    BENrrEZ, 
Mr.     BoNKER.     Mr 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mi. 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr 
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5.  United 

Jivil  Service 

quail - 

to 

and    Civil 


ce  -tain 
organ  .zatlons; 


Id 


to  include 

of 

the  Com- 


me  mbership 


Mr.  WoLFT, 

Mr. 

and  Mr. 


Blaj  chard, 


to  save  the 

amending 

of   1967   to 

products  of  all 

commercial 

Committees  on  Mer- 

Ways  and 

t^maelf,    Mr. 
Anderson 
PicidLZ) : 

o  authorize 

appr  jprlatlon  of 

and  llglit 

of  the  U.S. 

Pjbllc  Works 


hlmi  elf,  Ms.  Ab- 

4ndkrson  of 

of   North 

Baoillo, 

Island,    Mr. 

Blouin, 

Mr. 

Burden  ER, 

HEN,    Mrs. 

( JORMAN,  Mr. 

of  New 


Str. 


Mr. 
Brc  dhead 


COF 


Do\  'NEY  I 


York.   Mr.   Duncan   of   Oregon,   Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  384.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural barriers  to  the  access  of  handicapped 
persons  to  public  facilities  and  buildings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr,  ABDNOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  En.- 
BERG,  Mr,  Flood,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Fbet,   Mr,   Oilman,  Mr.   Gude,  Mr, 
Hannaford,     Mr.     Harrington,    Mr, 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mrs,  Holt,  Mr.  Jenrettte,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Ketcrtum,  Mr,  Lagomar- 
BiNO,  Mr    Lehman,  Mr.  Litton,  Mr. 
Lloyd    of    California,    Mr.    Long    of 
Maryland,  Mr.  MAcrriRE,  Mr,  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr,  Mitchell  of  New  Tork)  : 
H,  Con.  Res.  385.  Conciirrent  resolution  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural barriers  to  the  access  of  handicapped 
persons  to  public  facilities  and  buildings;  to 
the  Committee  r^  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By    Mr.    ABDNOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.    MooRHEAD    of    California,    Mr, 
Moss,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Steelman, 
Mr,  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  White- 
HtTRST,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Winn  )  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  386.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural barriers  to  the  access  of  handicapped 
persons    to    public   faculties    and   buildings; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Zefebetti)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  387,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural barriers  to  the  access  of  handicapped 
persons  to  public  facilities  and  buildings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  388.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Baltic  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  389.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  re- 
mains the  policy  of  the  United  States  not 
to  recognize  In  any  way  the  annexation  of 
the  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
President's  signature  on  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  notwithstanding;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK :  ' 

H.  Res.  695.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mrs.    FENWICK    (for   herself,   Mr. 

Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Brade- 

MAS,  and  Mr.  Boland)  : 

H.    Res.    696.    Resolution    concerning    the 

safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Moroz, 

Ukrainian  historian;    to   the  Committee  on 

International  Relations. 

By  Mr,  HOWE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stei- 

gxr  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Batj- 

cus.  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 

CoNLAN,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 

and  Mrs.  Mink)  : 

H.  Res.  697.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 

National  Park  Service  to  take  all  appropriate 

steps  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public 

Law    89-249    to    assure    the    availability    of 

lodging  and  other  services  In  the  National 

Park  System,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follo^ 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS:  ' 

H.R.  9413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Gulllermo  Correa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS : 
H.R.  9414.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  TV  Pacts, 
Rochester,   N.Y.;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  9415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gug- 
tavo  Sciovllle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
HJl.  9416.   A  bUi  for  the   relief  of  Keith 
Allan   McLean;    to    the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request) : 
H.R.  9417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Gulllermo  Correa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl,  9418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
C.   Hutchinson;    to    the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
214.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  National  Water  Supply  Improvement 
Association,  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.,  relative 
to  research  and  development  In  the  desalln- 
Izatlon  of  water,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXin,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  8650 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

On  page  7,  line  10,  Insert  the  following 
new  section,  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
section  accordingly — 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  provide  for  the  examination  and  audit 
of  programs  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  in- 
clude in  each  examination  and  audit  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
an  evaluation  which  describes  and  meas- 
ures— 

"(1)  the  manner  In  which  policies  and 
programs  under  this  Act  are  being  carried 
out; 

"(2)  the  impact  of  such  policies  and  pro- 
grams; and 

"(3)  the  effectiveness  of  such  policies  and 
programs  In  achieving  stated  goals. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  devel- 
op standards  and  criteria  for  the  examina- 
tion and  audit  of  policies  and  programs  un- 
der this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit his  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
July  1,  1977.  Such  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  and  review  with  respect  to 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  each  exam- 
ination and  audit  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Comptroller  General 
for  such  legislative  or  other  action  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(e)  No  later  than  90  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Houslog 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  a  plan  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  weather- 
ization  program." 
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The  Senate  met  at>  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  Aboxtrezk, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

PRAYER 

Chief  Frank  Pools  Crow,  holy  man  of 
the  Oglala  Sioux,  Kyle,  S,  Dak.,  offered 
the  following  prayer,  which  was  inter- 
preted in  the  English  language  by  Birgil 
Kills  Straight: 

In  the  presence  of  this  house,  Grand- 
father, the  Great  Spirit, 
And  from  the  direction  of  where  the  Sun 

sets 
And   from   the    direction    of    cleansing 

power 
And  from  the  direction  of  the  rising  Sun 
And  from  the  direction  of  the  middle  of 

the  day: 
Grandmother,    the    Earth    who    hears 
Grandfather,  the  Great  Spirit 

reason  You  are  kind, 
I  come  to  You  on  this  day  to  tell  You  to 

cause  You  are  the  Woman,  for  this 

everything;     Grandmother,     be- 

love  the  red  men  and  watch  over 

them  and  give  these  young  men, 

the  Senators,   the  understanding 

because.  Grandmother,  from  You 

come  the  good  things. 
Good  things  that  are  beyond  our  eyes  to 

see  have  been  blessed  with  us. 
For  this  reason  I  make  my  supplications 

made  known  to  You  again. 
On  this  day,  on  this  Great  Island,  that 

Great  Spirit,  Grandfather, 
Upon  which  I  stand,  I  make  this  prayer 

to  You, 
For  those  of  us  who  are  in  this  house, 

give  us  a  blessing  so  that  our  words 

and  actions  be  one  in  imity. 
And  that  we  be  able  to  listen  to  each 

other. 
And  that  we  understand  each  other. 
In  so  doing,  we  shall  with  good  heart  walk 

hand  in  hand  to  face  the  future. 
This  is  what  I  want  for  all  of  us. 
For  this  reason,  Grandfather,  the  Great 

Spirit  Father,   the  Great  Spirit, 

and  Grandmother,   I  make  this 

thanksgiving  prayer. 
You  give  me  this  sacred  pipe  with  which 

I  pray  to  say  thank  "Sou. 
So  be  it. 
In  the  presence  of  the  outside,  we  are 

thankful  with  many  blessings.  I 

make  my  prayer  for  all  people — 
The  children,  the  women,  and  the  men,  I 

pray  that  no  harm  will  come  to 

them, 
And  on  this  Great  Island  that  there  be  no 

war,  that  there  be  no  ill  feelings 

amongst  one  another. 
From  this  day  on,  may  we  walk  hand  in 

hand.  So  it  be. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  5,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
Abourezk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my   absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  AB0URE:ZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore, 

THE  PRAYER 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  my  formal  requests.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  Senate  has  indeed 
been  honored  by  the  presence  of  Frank 
Pools  Crow,  the  holy  man  for  the  Oglala 
Sioux. 

It  is  heartening  to  have  an  original 
American — or  at  least  a  descendant  of  an 
original  American — appear  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  offer  the  prayer,  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  what  the  holy  man  had 
to  say. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  for  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  holy  man  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  to  offer  the  opening  prayer 
in  this  Chamber  today, 

Mr,  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  wish  to  note  that  the  opening  prayer 
this  morning  was  a  very  impressive  event, 
conducted  with  somber  dignity  and  great 
reverence.  It  represents  for  us  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  original  Americans  and  of 
their  culture  and  of  their  faith. 

We  are  all  the  better  for  having  had 
another  form  of  prayer  which,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  the  same  prayer  which 
ascends  from  every  chaplain — namely,  a 
prayer  for  salvation,  a  prayer  for  health, 
a  prayer  for  guidance,  and  a  prayer  for 
wisdom. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

CXXI 1747— Part  21 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  4,  1975,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATURAL  GAS  SCRAMBLE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  our 
natural  gas  shortage  is  fast  becoming 


a  national  nightmare.  Action  must  be 
taken  quickly  to  offset  what  could  become 
a  disaster. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
one  in  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  on  this 
subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Philadelphia  BulleUn.   Aug.   31, 
1975] 

Tristate   Area   Hahdhit — Natural    Gas 
Scramble 

Even  before  President  confirmed  the  grim 
outlook,  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  knew  that  natural  gas 
shortages  In  the  tristate  area  would  be  worse 
this  Winter  than  last. 

Thousands  of  jobs  coxild  be  lost  In  factory 
shutdowns  if  the  Winter  is  unusually  severe 
and  residential  and  commercial  gas  custom- 
ers have  to  be  given  extra  supplies. 

South  Jersey,  which  Is  dependent  on  a 
single  pipeline  company,  will  be  getting  from 
44  to  52  percent  less  natural  gas  than  the 
area  actually  needs.  Delaware's  cutback  will 
be  between  36  and  65  percent.  The  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  has  notified  113  indus- 
tries In  Philadelphia's  suburban  counties  to 
expect  natural  gas  curtailments  of  up  to  50 
percent. 

The  natural  gas  shortage,  which  has  been 
building  nationally  since  1968,  is  touching 
off  a  scramble  among  industrial  users  in 
Eastern  states  to  find  alternative  supplies  of 
fuel.  Oil,  propane  and  synthetic  natural  gas 
are  all  In  heavy  demand — and  at  prices  sev- 
eral times  higher  than  the  federally  regulated 
wellhead  price  for  natural  gas  sold  in  Inter- 
state markets. 

Supply  is  the  problem,  as  It  has  been  since 
U.S.  natural  gas  reserves  peaked  In  1967,  And 
behind  the  supply  gap  is  the  self-defeating 
regulation  of  Interstate  natural  gas  sales  at 
unrealistic  prices  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

President  Ford,  who  has  been  urging  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  prices,  is  looking 
for  ways  to  help  Eastern  states  get  more  sup- 
plies as  Winter  sets  In.  It's  too  late  to  do 
much  to  promote  any  big  increase  this  year, 
however. 

Rather  than  crediting  Mr.  Ford  with  a  real- 
istic view  of  the  natural  gas  situation,  Penn- 
sylvania's Governor  Shapp  was  the  lone  dis- 
senter among  a  dozen  governors  who  met 
with  the  President  last  week  on  the  worsen- 
ing shortage. 

Except  for  Mr.  Shapp,  the  governors  en- 
dorsed a  five-year  suspension  of  federal  regu- 
lation of  new  natural  gas  wells.  Governor 
Shapp,  perhaps  hoping  to  advance  his  emerg- 
ing presidential  candidacy,  complained 
loudly  that  the  shortage  may  only  have  been 
contrived  by  natural  gas  producers.  Higher 
prices,  he  asserted,  would  amount  to  a  "rip- 
off"  of  consumers.  Just  as  though  there  was 
some  hidden,  well -stocked  pipeline  waiting 
to  be  turned  on  when  and  If  prices  rise. 

But  most  of  the  governors  recognized  that 
recriminations  and  political  bluster  won't 
produce  more  natural  gas  supplies.  They  un- 
derstood what  Governor  Shapp  missed — that 
there  are  no  longer  any  really  cheep  fuels  or 
easily  tapped  U.S.  reserves. 

When  It  comes  to  a  choice  between  losing 
production  and  Jobs  or  buying  natural  gas 
at  prices  closer  to  what  oil,  coal  and  synthetic 
fuels  are  costing,  resistance  to  deregulating 
natural  gas  wUl  have  to  give  way,  as  la  now 
happening. 
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To  get  through  the  Winter,  Sou  th  Jersey's 
natural  gas  supplier  has  arrange<.  with  two 
synthetic  natural  gas  plants  in  North  Jersey 
to  divert  natural  gas  to  South  Jersey  and 
replace  It  with  synihetlc  gas  at  nearly  10 
times  the  artLflcally  low  price  of  federally- 
controlled  natural  gas. 

Natural  gas  In  unregulated  maitkets  with 
In  the  states  lucky  enough  to  prf>duce  It  is 
selling  at  around  $2  per  thousand  icublc  feet, 
four  times  the  goveminent-reg\U$ted  Inter- 
state price  and  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
price  of  new  domestic  crude  oil. 

Wasteful  uses  of  natural  gas  should  be 
curbed.  As  Is  true  with  offshore  oil,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  be  moae  Involved 
In  verifying  the  extent  of  natural  gis  reserves. 

NonechelesB.  with  the  demand  ft>r  natural 
gas  outpacing  supply  by  so  wide  a  margin. 
Increased  exploration  and  production  stimu- 
lated by  higher  natural  gas  prices  are  re- 
quired. 

Oongrees  has  had  more  than  ao^ple  warn- 
ing that  Jobs  and  the  Indtistrlal  vitality  of 
states  like  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  are  on  the  line  under  shortage- 
Inducing  regulatory  policies.  It's  tline  to  start 


expanding  natural  gas  supplies  b] 


the   price    controls 
basis. 


at   least  on  a   trial 


(From  the  Harrisbiirg  (Pa.)  Pt  triot] 
FE^A  Report  Crrxs  Avxrace  8  Per  a>rr  Cxrr- 
BACK  rN  1975-76 — Stat*  Faces  Si  ivere  Nat- 
ural Oas  Shortages 

(By  Robert  Steyer) 

Washington. — The  Federal  Eneri  ^  Admin- 
istration (FEIA)  yesterday  re|>o -ted  that 
Pennsylvania  and  12  other  states,  primarily 
along  the  East  Coast,  face  severe  natural  gas 
shortages  this  winter. 

The  PEA  report  said  the  six  majoi '  gas  pipe- 
lines serving  the  state  will  sustali,  an  aver- 
age of  8  percent  curtailments  In  supplies 
during  1976-76  In  comparison  U'  1974-76. 
The  report  said  the  Columbia  Oas  Transmis- 
sion Co.  pipeline,  which  serves  a  number  of 
mldstate  clients,  faces  the  largesi  cutback, 
18  percent. 

The  cutbacks  wUl  have  the  most  Impact 
on  Industries  In  the  various  statei ;  but  the 
PEA  figures  differ  with  estimate!  by  Gov. 
Milton  J.  Shapp  and  the  state  Put  He  Utility 
Commission. 

Shapp  yesterday  said  the  state  aces  a  23 
per  cent  natural  gas  curtailment  tils  winter, 
while  the  PUC  reported  In  June  tiat  an  18 
per  cent  average  cutback  Is  expectei  1  for  state 
industries.  The  PUC  report  added  that  some 
gas  companies  are  projecting  short4ges  rang- 
ing from  40  per  cent  to  66  per  cen  t  through 
1977. 

Although  the  average  Industrial  ieflclency 
will  be  18  per  cent  this  year,  the  PU<;  reported 
that  figure  will  increase  to  26  per  cent  next 
year 

"Assuming  a  normal  winter,  vlitually  all 
residential  and  commercial  needi  will  be 
met  (In  Pennsylvania) ,"  the  FEA  n port  said. 

"Nearly  the  entire  Impact  of  reductions  In 
(Interstate)  deliveries  will  fall  on  the  indus- 
trial and  electric  utility  sectors — a  reduction 
of  an  additional  15  to  20  per  cent  l^om  their 
estimated  requirements,"  the  report  said. 

The  FEA  document  said  the  h^rdest-hlt 
areas  In  the  state  will  be  the  soutft.  extend- 
ing from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
"east-central"  and  "north-eastern*  sections 
which  are  served  by  the  Columbia  das  Trans- 
mission Co.,  Transcontinental  OaaCo.  and 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Co.  plJjelLnes. 

The  FEA  predicts  the  prlmart  metals, 
stone,  glass  and  clay  Industries  wjll  be  the 
most  severely  affected  by  the  cutba<<k8.  Other 
industries  affected  Include  food  pttwesslng, 
agrlcultxire  and  chemicals  (wher«  natural 
gas  is  a^ed  as  a  feed  stock) .  the  rep<irt  said. 

"Most  IndustrisU  users  of  nature  gas  In 
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Pennsylvania  will  substitute  alternate  fuels 
for  boiler  fuel  and  space  heating  needs,"  the 
report  said.  "There  is,  however,  a  distinct 
possibility  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
gas  to  satisfy  the  essential  process  require- 
ments of  the  Industrial  sector.  Should  the 
economy  recover  more  quickly  than  expected, 
the  natural  gas  shortage  could  become  a  crit- 
ical constraint." 

If  substitute  fuels  are  needed,  the  most 
likely  choice  will  be  propane — even  though 
it  Is  much  more  expensive.  Some  state  in- 
dustries and  gas  distributors  were  forced  to 
purchase  propane  during  last  year's  gas 
shortage. 

The  FEA  report  said  the  total  shortfall  for 
Interstate  pipelines  will  faU  1.3  trillion  cubic 
feet  short  of  the  9  trillion  cubic  feet  needed 
for  the  winter  heating  season — a  curtail- 
ment of  30  percent  over  last  winter.  The  re- 
port predicts  a  2.9  trillion  cubic  feet  curtail- 
ment of  the  20  trillion  cubic  feet  needed  for 
next  year — a  cutback  of  46  percent  from  last 
year. 

Although  residential  consumers  have  the 
highest  priority  in  receiving  natural  g»»i,  the 
FEA  report  said  consumers  will  be  affected 
by  the  shortages  through  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  services  when  more  expensive 
petroleum  fuels  are  xised  In  place  of  natural 
gas. 

The  FEA  says  40  million  homes,  3.4  mil- 
lion businesses  and  200,000  industries  In  the 
nation  use  natural  gas.  Industries  use  46 
percent  of  the  gas  while  homes  use  25  per- 
cent. 

The  FEA  reported  that  natural  gas  produc- 
tion dropped  last  year  for  the  first  time  In 
history — about  6  percent — and  It  blamed 
Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  controls 
as  a  primary  cause  for  short  supplies. 

"These  price  controls  have  eroded  the  com- 
petitive position  of  certain  major  interstate 
pipelines  by  keeping  the  price  producers  can 
charge  the  (interstate)  pipelines  far  below 
what  they  can  charge  for  gas  sold  to  cus- 
tomers within  the  producing  state,"  a  FEA 
press  release  said. 

The  FEA  report  reiterated  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration's position  that  FPC  controls  be 
lifted  on  newly  produced  gas  supplies  which 
travel  through  interstate  pipelines  "to  re- 
lieve supply  shortages  in  nonproduclng 
states." 

FEA  Administrator  Frank  Zarb  said  yes- 
terday that  Ford  will  soon  make  his  policy 
recommendations  for  easing  natural  gas 
shortages  and  that  the  federal  government 
will  soon  provide  detailed  data  on  availability 
of  natural  gas  and  alternate  fuel  supplies. 

He  added  that  the  government  also  would 
publish  information  on  how  municipalities 
and  industries  might  deal  with  natural  gas 
shortages. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


THE  BUSING  ISSUE  IN  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
right  now  the  city  of  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ky.,  are  undergoing  the 
implementation  of  a  massive  court- 
ordered  busing  plan  which  Involves  the 
busing  of  some  26,000  students  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  predetermined 
racial  balance  In  each  school. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Keiitucky 
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where  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  talking 
with  parents  and  residents  of  LoulsvlUe 
and  Jefferson  County.  In  my  years  of 
public  office  I  have  never  seen  an  issue 
or  a  matter  of  public  policy  which  has 
so  aroused,  embittered,  and  frustrated 
the  people  I  serve. 

To  their  great  credit,  the  people  of 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  this  court 
order  peacefully  and— with  a  few  minor 
exceptions— totally  within  the  legal  rem- 
edies provided  by  the  Constitution,  "nie 
matter  was  pursued  in  the  courts  all  the 
way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
every  possible  legal  tool  was  employed 

The  new  school  year  began  yesterday 
and  once  again  strong,  but  for  the  most 
part  peaceful,  protest  was  expressed  by 
thousands  of  persons.  The  residents  of 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  forced  busing,  but 
they  are  also  determined  that  we  will  not 
have  violence  that  would  endanger  the 
lives  of  school  children  or  the  future  of 
the  public  school  system. 

But  more  than  anything,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  experience  has  left  the  resi- 
dents of  Jefferson  County  and  those  of 
us  who  represent  them  extremely 
frustrated. 

We  are  frustrated  because  a  policy 
which  is  clearly  opposed  by  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  people  is  being  imposed 
upon  us  and  we  seem  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing about  It.  I  know  It  frustrates  me 
greatly  when  my  constituents  come  to 
me,  as  their  U.S.  Senator,  and  ask:  "Why 
don't  you  do  something  about  it?" 

It  does  not  ease  their  frustration,  or 
mine,  when  I  explain  that  Congress  has, 
on  numerous  occasions,  passed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  limit  the  ability  of  the 
courts  or  the  Government  to  impose 
forced  busing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance, 
only  to  have  those  restrictions  ruled  un- 
constitutional or  disregarded  completely. 

It  does  not  ease  their  frustration  when 
I  point  to  the  recent  Detroit  decision  as 
a  hopeful  sign  that  the  courts  may  have 
reached  a  turning  point  in  their  attitude 
toward  forced  basing. 

It  does  not  ease  their  frustration  when 
I  express  my  personal  bplief  that  the 
courts  will  eventually  recognize  that 
forced  busing  is  not  the  b°st  way  to 
achieve  quality  education  and  that  it  in- 
creases, rather  than  diminishes  racial 
tensions. 

And  finally,  thr^ir  frustration  is  ftreat- 
est  when  I  tell  them  that  one  possible 
legislative  remedy — a  constitutional 
amendment — is  almost  impossible  be- 
cause those  proposals  are  bogged  down 
in  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  is  not 
disposed  to  act  on  them. 

They  ask — and  understandably  so— 
why  will  not  the  subcommittee  act  when 
it  is  clear  thit  the  overwhelming  maior- 
ity  of  the  American  people  are  opposed  to 
forced  busing  to  achieve  a  racial 
balan'^e? 

And  to  that  question,  I  have  no 
answer. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendments  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Immediately 
schedule  hearings  on  the  three  proposed 
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constitutional  amendments  now  pending 
before  it,  with  the  objective  of  examin- 
ing them  in  detail  and  making  a  decision 
on  their  merits. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  essence  of  the 
American  system  is  that  it  is  democratic 
and  the  people  have  an  opportxmity 
through  their  representatives  to  make 
their  views  and  their  will  known.  But  as 
long  as  the  subcommittee  refuses  to  act 
on  this  matter,  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  cannot  exercise  that 
democratic  prerogative. 

I  know  that  two  sets  of  hearings  on  this 
matter  were  conducted  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress, one  in  1973  and  one  in  early  1974. 
But  there  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  18  months,  and  that  is  a 
travesty  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  cities  and  States  and  people  who  are 
currently  faced  with  this  controversial 
and  disturbing  policy. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  there 
has  never  been  a  vote  either  within  the 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  on  the 
merits  of  these  proposed  constitutional 
amendments.  It  is  a  classic  case  of  legis- 
lative pigeonholing. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  full  Sen- 
ate would  reject  such  a  proposal  which 
requires  two-thirds  approval,  if  not  on 
the  merits,  then  on  the  ground  that  use 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  deal  with  this  issue.  But 
we  will  never  know  the  answer  to  that 
question  until  the  matter  has  been  fully 
examined  in  hearings  and  subjected  to 
a  vote  within  Committee  and  on  the 
floor. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  a  vote  of 
the  Senate  would  reflect  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  as  expressed  in  poll  after 
poll:  the  American  people  are  strongly 
opposed  to  forced  busing  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance. 

As  great  as  my  concern  is  over  the  ef- 
fects of  busing,  I  am  just  as  concerned 
over  the  inability  of  the  people  to  have 
their  views  heard  and  considered  within 
the  Legislative  Halls  of  their  Congress. 

Congress  and  each  of  its  committees 
and  subcommittees  has  an  obligation  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  all  matters 
which  strongly  affect  the  lives  and  the 
peace  and  harmony,  not  to  mention  the 
good  will,  of  our  communities.  Certainly 
busing  is  such  an  issue. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  some  op- 
pose going  into  this  matter  for  fear  that 
it  will  represent  a  step  backward  in  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  a  fully  inte- 
grated society,  with  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  a  goal  which  I  have  always  shared. 
I  can  understand  those  fears,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  justified. 

I  remain  a  firm  believer  in  integration, 
equal  opportunity,  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  but  I  simply  do  not  believe 
forced  busing  will  either  achieve  or  ad- 
vance those  objectives.  Instead,  I  think 
it  will  erect  additional  barriers  to  real 
integration. 

Unwise  public  policy  in  the  pursuit  of 
worthy  objectives  is  still  unwise  policy. 
And  I  believe  forced  busing  Is  imwise  pub- 
lic policy.  It  is  an  effort  to  oorrect  one 
evil  with  another  evil. 


Therefore,  I  once  again  urge  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
schedule  immediate  consideration  of  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  on 
busing  that  are  before  the  committee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  Senator  will 
yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
He  has  made  an  excellent  statement. 

It  is  interesting  and  should  be  note- 
worthy that  many  who  formerly  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  busing  have 
changed  their  mind  on  this  Issue.  I  have 
noticed  that  a  number  of  the  editorial 
writers  for  major  newspapers  now  ap- 
pear to  take  a  different  line  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Even  Professor  Coleman,  who  author- 
ized the  famous  Coleman  report,  upon 
which  the  Supreme  Court  leaned  so 
heavily,  has  written  some  Interesting 
commentary,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  tliat  he  never  advocated  busing  as 
a  remedy  and  registering  his  view  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  a  mistake 
in  requiring  it  as  a  remedy. 

Because  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
in  this  area  are  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, It  is  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to 
fashion  any  effective  legislation  that  will 
undo  the  Court's  mistake.  The  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Ervin.  oftentimes  pointed  to 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
gives  Congress  the  authority  to  delineate 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  including 
the  Supreme  Court.  Perhaps,  as  I  have 
advocated,  that  provision  could  be  used 
to  develop  an  effective  statutory  modifi- 
cation in  the  unrealistic  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  Court.  But  even  that  ap- 
proach is  fraught  with  doubts,  because 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  course,  would 
have  final  say  on  the  constitutionality  of 
such  an  enactment. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  is, 
and  has  been,  the  sponsor  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  Without  a 
doubt,  that  would  be  the  surest  way  and 
the  most  direct  way  to  achieve  a  change 
in  this  situation. 

By  considering  and  adopting  such  a 
constitutional  amendment.  Congress 
could  do  something  about  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  affairs. 

So,  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  I  join  him  In  the  call  for 
hearings  and  action  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  certainly  correct.  Many  who 
believed  that  forced  busing  was  the  way 
to  assure  that  all  students  would  receive 
quality  education  have  decided  on  the 
basis  of  subsequent  studies  that  It  has 
not.  In  fact,  achieved  the  desired 
objective. 

Beyond  that.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  devise  a  forced  busing  plan  which  In- 
volves the  movement  of  massive  numbers 


of  students  that  is  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  the  students. 

In  Jefferson  County,  a  great  deal  of 
effort  has  been  put  forth  to  devise  a  fair 
plan.  Judge  Gordon  has  done  a  com- 
mendable job  in  trying  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  that  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

However,  in  order  to  achieve  the  de- 
shred  racial  balance  in  Jefferson  County 
schools,  large  numbers  of  black  students 
are  required  to  be  bused  for  a  total  of  9 
years  of  theh-  school  life,  while  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  busing  for  white  students 
is  2  years. 

If  busing  a  student  across  town  can  be 
considered  a  hardship — which  I  think 
any  reasonable  person  will  accept  that 
it  Is— then  that  cannot  be  a  fair 
situation. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  which  has  been  deemed  to  be 
desirable,  you  have  to  employ  a  method 
which  is  unfair  to  a  large  number  of 
students. 

I  think  we  have  conflicting  rights  that 
simply  cannot  be  resolved  through  any 
kind  of  forced  busing  program  moving 
massive  numbers  of  students. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  h£is  appropriately  pointed  out 
some  of  the  irony  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Some  would  find 
it  useful,  I  suggest,  to  go  back  and  re- 
read the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Brown  case.  It  might  become  even  more 
apparent  how  far  afield  we  have  strayed 
from  the  basic  principle  actually  in- 
volved in  that  decision. 

If  I  recall  the  facts  accurately,  in  the 
Brown  case,  a  black  girl  was  denied  the 
right  to  attend  the  school  in  her  own 
neighborhood.  Local  school  officials  re- 
quired that  she  ride  a  bus  past  her 
neighborhood  school  and  attend  a  dis- 
tant school,  solely  because  of  the  color 
of  her  skin.  The  Brown  case  was  actu- 
ally brought  to  put  an  end  to  busing 
based  on  race. 

It  seems  strange  and  ironic  that  we 
must  now  argue  against  busing  based  on 
race  that  Is  ordered  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  significant 
thing  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
indicated  is  that  we  have  made  almost 
a  complete  circle  in  our  thinking. 

The  constitutional  amendments  being 
proposed  simply  say  that  no  school  dis- 
trict shall  assign  a  student  to  any  school 
on  the  basis  of  his  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin,  which  Is  what  most 
of  us  thought  the  Constitution  and  the 
Brown  case  required  in  the  first  place. 
Students  were  to  go  to  the  schools  that 
other  students  who  lived  in  the  same 
area  could  go  to 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Without  regard  to  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (continuing). 
Without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

We  have  gotten  away  from  that  now  in 
trsrlng  to  correct  an  Imbalanced  situa- 
tion where  some  schools,  because  of  the 
housing  patterns,  became  predominantly 
blsMik  or  predominantly  white. 

I  am  not  saying  that  society  Is  per- 
fect or  that  housing  patterns  are  such 
that  any  citizen  in  this  country  can  live 
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anywhere  he  wants  to  live,  alth|ough 
have  moved  a  long,  long  way 

direction.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  ( 
W.  Hart)  .  The  Senator's  15  miniates 
expired. 


llr 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
there  morning  business? 


Pres:  dent.   Is 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSE  HESS 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
the  previous  order,  there  will 
period  for  the   transaction  of 
morning  business  for  not  to 
minutes,  with  statements 
ited  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pres 
seek  recognition,  and  I  yield  5 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


Under 

npw  be  a 

routine 

30 

therein  lim- 


e3  ceed 


dent.    I 
minutes 


THE  BUSING  ISSUE  IN  KENFUCKY 


Mr.    HUDDLESTON.    While 
patterns  are  not  perfect,  and 


talnly  have  not  solved  completel: '  all  the 
problems  of  our  society.  It"  Is  no  ;  proper 
to  Impose  on  the  school  system  he  bur- 
dens of  correcting  Inequities  tl  at  may 
exist  through  conditions  over  wh|ch  they 
have  absolutely  no  control. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  bajs  point- 
ed out  correctly  that  probably  he  best 
way  to  correct  this  would  ^  through  a 
constitutional  amendment  whlc!  i  would 
specifically  require  that  students  are  not 
to  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  th^ir  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

If  the  courts  are  correct,  if  Ithe  ed- 
ucators and  the  sociologists  are  correct, 
in  order  for  a  student  to  attain  quality 
of  education  he  has  to  be  in  a  system 
that  is  balanced  racially  and  sin  ply  de- 
livering the  proper  ratio  to  the  school 
door  at  8  o'clock  in  the  mominj  is  not 
satisfying  that  requirement.  The  learn- 
ing process  goes  on  throughout  (he  day, 
and  it  would  require,  in  my  judgment — 
and  I  think  this  would  be  the  logical 
evolution  of  this  concept  if  it  s  to  be 
carried  to  its  full  conclusions — thfit  every 
class  throughout  the  day  be  propdrly  bal- 
anced; that  every  activity,  the  luach  pe- 
riod, extracurricular  activity,  the  foot- 
ball teams,  and  the  basketbaU  teams, 
likewise  be  similar  in  ratio.  Th  s  is,  of 
course,  not  reasonable.  It  will  n(  t  work. 

I  think  for  this  reason,  the  Federal 
judiciary  will  change  its  position,  as  the 
courts  do  from  time  to  time.  We  can 
remember  it  has  not  been  man?^  years 
ago  when  the  Federal  judiciary  a  jcepted 
the  idea  of  equal  but  separate. 

Now  that  has  been  changed,  and  we 
recognize  it  as  being  wrong.  You  cannot 
have  an  equal  system  if  It  is  semrated 
by  race.  We  accept  Uiat  and  we  r«  cognize 
that. 

It  is  important  that  the  Americ  m  peo- 
ple  have  a  chance  to  express  their  feel- 
ings  and  their  opposition,  and  tiat  the 
legislative  processes  go  forward  In  cor- 
recting this  problem  which  Is  cai  islng  so 
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much  difBcuIty,  so  much  bitterness,  and 
so  much  frustration  throughout  the  land. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  period  during 
morning  business  for  speeches  limited  to 
5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes. 


THE   SINAI  AGREEMENT:    A  MAJOR 
DIPLOMATIC    ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  signed  in  Geneva  on  Thurs- 
day is  a  big  and  a  welcome  step  toward 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger deserve  tlie  commendation  and  grati- 
tude not  only  of  the  people  of  that  area, 
but  of  the  whole  world. 

This  Sinai  agreement  has  been  char- 
acterized as  a  personal  victory  for  Sec- 
retary Kissinger.  But,  more  importantly, 
it  is  a  victory  for  the  forces  of  moder- 
ation in  the  Middle  East.  As  James  Mark- 
ham  recently  observed  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

Arab  militants  .  .  .  charge  that  Mr.  Sadat 
has  totally  re-oriented  Egypt's  economic  and 
political  posture,  rebuffing  the  Soviet  Union 
and  wooing  capitalist  Investors.  The  deeper 
these  new  Interests  become  entrenched,  the 
radicals  argxie,  the  less  likely  It  Is  that  Egypt 
would  ever  again  go  to  war.  There  Is  perhaps 
some  truth  In  this  analysis,  which  predicts 
that  Egypt  will  now  begin  to  focus  upon  Its 
own  long-neglected  economic  well-being. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  dramatic 
move  of  Egypt  from  a  policy  of  confron- 
tation to  a  policy  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise has  the  apparent  support  of 
other  moderate  nations  in  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  economically  powerful  states 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Iran.  Thus, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  Tass,  recently  lamented: 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  this 
agreement  Jeopardizes  first  of  all  solidarity, 
and  the  principles  which  were  formulated 
at  the  Arab  summit  conference  In  Rabat. 

It  is  imderstandable  that  many  in  our 
country  are  reluctant  to  see  the  United 
States  become  involved  in  any  way,  even 
by  sending  the  small  number  of  U.S.  ci- 
vilians requested  by  both  sides  to  monitor 
the  agreement.  Refusing  to  assume  any 
of  the  burdens  or  risks  of  world  leader- 
ship may  look  like  an  appealing  course 
but  the  comforts  of  isolation  are  illusory. 
The  folly  of  such  a  course  was  recognized 
by  a  great  statesman  from  my  State,  the 
late  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
when  on  July  6, 1949,  he  said: 

Much  as  we  might  crave  the  easier  way  of 
lesser  responsibility,  we  are  denied  this  priv- 
ilege. We  cannot  sail  by  the  old  and  easier 
charts.  That  has  been  determined  for  us  by 
the  march  of  events.  We  have  no  choice  as 
to  whether  we  shall  play  a  great  part  In  the 
world.  We  have  to  play  It  In  sheer  defense  of 
our  own  self-interest.  All  that  we  can  decide 
Is  whether  we  shaU  play  It  well  or  111. 
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Both  Egypt  and  Israel  made  clear  that 
an  American  role  in  monitoring  the 
Sinai  agreement  is  a  key  part  of  the 
pact.  Without  such  limited  participation 
on  our  part,  the  agreement  would  col- 
lapse and  war  in  the  area  would  again 
be  inevitable.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
warned  recently: 

There  should  be  no  Uluslons  that  the  U.8. 
can  take  a  less  active  role  In  the  Mideast 
and  stUl  hope  to  protect  Its  own  Interests. 

No  one  could  argue  that  American 
participation  In  monitoring  the  Slnal 
truce  agreement  would  be  without  risk. 
There  will  be  hazards,  and  these  must 
be  considered  and  weighed.  But  the 
dangers  should  not  be  overstated;  and 
they  should  be  balanced  against  the 
dangers  and  risks  inherent  in  a  refusal 
by  Congress  to  support  the  agreement. 

With  the  memory  of  Vietnam  so  fresh 
In  our  minds,  it  is  not  surprising,  at  this 
juncture,  that  some  are  concerned  that 
this  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  slide 
into  another  "Vietnam."  However,  the 
Middle  East  bears  no  real  resemblance 
to  our  role  In  Vietnam.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  noted: 

The  sending  of  150  technicians  to  the  Sinai 
need  not  be  the  beginning  of  a  "slippery 
slope."  Even  if  that  metaphor  is  correctly 
applied  to  Vietnam,  there  Is  almost  no  re- 
semblance between  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
dispute  and  the  North  and  South  Vietnam 
conflict.  In  either  political  or  military  terms. 
Anyone  who  draws  false  analogies  from  ex- 
perience is  not  really  learning  from  history— 
from  that  experience. 

As  the  Detroit  Free  Press  editorialized 
on  September  3 : 

The  analogy  being  drawn  to  the  origins  of 
our  Vietnam  Involvement  is  a  false  one.  The 
Americans  In  the  Slnal  will  be  civilian  neu- 
trals, and  Mr.  Schlestnger  Is  quite  correct  In 
pointing  out  that  both  sides  will  have  power- 
ful Incentives  to  protect  them. 

The  Free  Press  went  on  to  say,  quite 
correctly : 

Congressional  failure  to  approve  commit- 
ment would  be  a  disaster.  .  .  . 

Even  though  the  presence  of  200 
American  civilians  in  the  Sinai  need  not 
lead  to  another  Vietnam,  still  there  Is 
concern  that  American  lives  would  be 
put  in  jeopardy.  There  is  some  risk.  But 
again,  the  risk  should  not  be  overstated. 
United  Nations  p>ersonnel  have  been 
stationed  in  the  area  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  can  be  said  that  they  have  per- 
formed their  function  with  a  minimum 
of  casualties,  even  during  periods  of  war- 
fare in  1967  and  1973. 

But  even  more  important  I  suggest  in 
this  Instance  is  the  protection  accorded 
by  article  8  of  the  proposal  for  the 
early-warning  system  which  allows  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw immediately  all  U.S.  personnel  if 
and  when  he  "concludes  that  their  safety 
is  jeopardized." 

The  Slnal  agreement  reached  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  is  not  a  final  solution  to 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  road 
ahead  is  not  likely  to  be  a  smooth  one. 
But  I  think  we  can  take  great  pride  in 
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the  progress  achieved,  and  in  the  role 
our  Government  has  played  thus  far 
In  the  negotiations.  Terming  the  agree- 
ment a  "major  diplomatic  achievement," 
the  New  York  Times  on  September  3  ed- 
itorialized as  follows : 

Those  who  challenge  Its  basic  provisions 
^11  be  under  heavy  compulsion  to  Indicate 
what  preferable  alternative  they  have  for 
insuring  eventual  Mideast  stability  and 
peace. 

Perhaps  the  Detroit  News,  in  a  Septem- 
ber 3  editorial,  best  summed  up  the  chal- 
lenge and  responsibility  which  now  faces 
the  Congress: 

Should  the  Israeli-Egyptian  agreement  be 
brought  down  by  Congress,  there  would  be 
a  collapse  of  peacemaiilng  in  the  Middle 
East.  War  would  be  a  certainty  and  all  na- 
tions would  then  be  stripped  of  all  options 
except  for  that  of  the  final  conquest. 

This  Is  a  course  that  must  be  avoided  and 
Congress  is  in  a  position  to  prevent  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  several  copies  of  editorials 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in 
full  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   New   Mideast    Pact — A    Trtomph    foe 
tJNrrED  States 

The  Initialing  of  the  Slnal  second  stage 
disengagement  agreement  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  Is  a  triumph  for  American  diplomacy 
and  a  resounding  defeat  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  win  Congress  permit  the  triumph  to 
go  its  full  course? 

Congress  now  has  the  power  to  knock  the 
agreement  on  the  head  by  rebelling  against 
the  Ford  administration  and  refusing  to  ap- 
prove the  deployment  in  the  Slnal  of  200 
American  civilian  technicians,  whose  pres- 
ence has  been  so  carefvilly  and  delicately 
circumscribed  In  the  agreement. 

The  technicians  are  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  an  Independent  early  warning  net- 
work, particularly  in  the  Mltla  and  Gldl 
passes.  Both  Israel  and  Egypt  have  approved 
their  presence  and  have  said  as  much.  The 
Soviet  Union  disapproves  this  clause  In  the 
contract  for  one  good  reason — the  American 
technical  presence  is  not  subject  to  veto  in 
the  United  Nations  and  is  therefore  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  USSR. 

Congressmen  can  bIbo  destroy  the  agree- 
ment by  withholding  the  aid  promises  ex- 
tended to  both  nations,  although  this  aspect 
was  not  put  on  paper. 

Congress  must  do  neither.  It  must  approve 
the  use  of  the  technicians,  who  will  be  civil- 
ians and  armed  only  with  pistols  to  defend 
themselves.  The  aid  also  must  be  forthcom- 
ing, If  the  pact  Is  to  work  and  serve  Its 
purpose — which  Is  to  be  one  step  forward  on 
the  road  to  permanent  peace 

Israel  expects  $2.5  bUUon  in  help  this 
year,  plus  $350  mUUon  a  year  to  offset  the 
cost  of  buying  abroad  the  oil  she  gives  up 
by  returning  the  captured  Abu  Rudels  oil 
field  to  the  Egyptians. 

President  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  wishes  to 
get  on  with  the  repair  of  a  wobbly  economy. 
HlB  defection  from  Soviet  Influence  to  the 
orbit  of  the  United  States  Implies  his  desire 
for  economic  assistance  and  It  too  must  be 
given. 

The  agreement  Is  Interim  and  not  by  any 
means  the  permanent  peace  settlement  that 
is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
It  could  easily  be  destroyed  by  either  of  the 


signatories  or  by  a  nonslgnatory.  However, 
if  It  Is  made  to  work,  the  Middle  East  will 
have  traveled  a  long  way  through  the  un- 
mapped diplomatic  mountain  pass  that  leads 
to  peace. 

If  the  agreement  does  In  fact  succeed, 
there  are  alretidy  encouraging  signs  for  fur- 
ther steps.  WhUe  the  radicalized  Arab  na- 
tions howl  their  displeasure,  Syria  watches 
and  waits,  having  already  Indicated  she  may 
be  willing  to  negotiate  her  own  second-stage 
truce  agreement  concerning  the  Golan 
Heights. 

No  less  Interested  In  the  outcome  is  Jor- 
dan, which  lost  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusa- 
lem In  the  seemingly  endless  armed  conflicts 
there. 

The  most  difficult  and  troublesome  Issue 
of  all  Is  not  yet  on  the  bargaining  table — 
the  Palestinian  problem. 

Should  the  Israeli-Egyptian  agreement  be 
brought  down  by  Congress,  there  would  be  a 
collapse  of  peacemaking  In  the  Middle  East. 
War  would  be  a  certainty  and  all  nations 
would  then  be  stripped  of  all  options  except 
for  that  of  the  final  conquest. 

This  Is  a  course  that  must  be  avoided  and 
Congress  Is  in  a  position  to  prevent  It. 

As  We  See  It — Mideast  Pact  Only  a   Step 
IN  Search  for  Real  Peace 

The  agreement  concluded  this  week  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  Is  In  no  way  a  defini- 
tive solution  to  the  thorny  problems  plagu- 
ing the  Middle  East.  But  the  agreement  will 
ease  tensions  In  the  short  run,  and  may  prove 
to  be  a  prelude  to  negotiations  on  the  more 
basic   Issues  dividing  Israelis   and   Arabs. 

The  atmosphere  of  euphoria  surrounding 
the  agreement  Is  perhaps  understandable, 
given  all  the  obstacles  the  negotiators  bad 
to  overcome,  but  hardly  realistic.  The  pact 
Is  a  pragmatic  arrangement  that  staves  off 
the  threat  of  a  new  outbreak  of  war,  but 
makes  no  attempt  to  resolve  the  really  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  region.  Among  these 
are: 

The  continued  Israeli  occupation  of  vast 
amounts  of  formerly  Arab  territory  In  the 
Slnal,  Gaza,  the  Golan  Heights  and  the  West 
Bank;  and  the  related  question  of  Israel: 
military  security  m  a  region  full  of  hostile 
and  well-armed  rivals. 

The  fate  of  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  that 
Is  sacred  to  Moslems  as  well  as  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  Is  wholly  controlled  by  Israel. 

And  the  toughest  question  of  ail,  the  more 
than  three  million  Palestinian  refugees  and 
their  Insistent  demands  for  a  national  home- 
land. 

None  of  these  questions  Is  even  addressed, 
let  alone  resolved,  by  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
agreement. 

But  a  candid  recognition  of  the  pact's 
limitations  should  not  detract  from  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  positive  achievements. 
More  than  anything  else,  the  agreement  has 
bought  everyone  concerned  a  little  more 
time.  The  only  real  alternative  to  the  pact 
was  an  almost  certain  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities In  the  nesir  future.  The  success  of 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  shuttle  diplo- 
macy has  at  least  defused  this  threat  for  the 
time  being. 

More  broadly,  the  agreement  may  provide 
some  much-needed  momentum  In  the  direc- 
tion of  peaceful  settlements  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  rivals.  Whatever  Its  limitations. 
It  is  the  first  Arab -Israeli  agreement  ever 
to  be  signed  that  did  not  result  from  a  war. 
As  such.  It  may  help  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  agreements  that  must  follow. 
If  the  Middle  East  Is  ever  to  know  any  last- 
ing peace  and  stability. 

The  next  logical  step  In  this  protracted 
process  of  negotiations  would  seem  to  be 
talks   between   Israel   and   Syria  concerning 


the  Golan  Heights.  Progress  here  will  be 
tough  to  achieve;  the  distrust  between  the 
two  nations  is  greater,  and  there  Is  less 
room  for  compromise  In  the  small  but  stra- 
tegically Important  Golan  region.  But  the 
general  Israeli  strategy  of  trading  land  for 
political  concessions  must  be  pursued  again 
If  these  negotiations  are  to  bear  fruit. 

There  is  one  remaining  loose  end  still  to  be 
tied  up  before  the  Israeli-Egyptian  interim 
agreement  can  be  finalized.  That  Is  congres- 
sional approval  of  American  participation  In 
the  agreement;  specifically,  the  stationing 
of  some  200  American  civilians  to  man  some 
of  the  "early  warning"  stations  In  the  Slnal 
buffer  zone  between  the  Egyptian  and  Is- 
raeli forces. 

It  Is  true,  as  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schleslnger  admitted,  that  there  ars  risks 
Involved  In  this  commitment  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. The  American  technicians  would  be 
stationed  In  a  potential  war  zone  between 
two  old  antagonists  who  have  fought  four 
wars  In  the  pMt  25  years.  The  possibility  of 
Involuntary  VS.  Involvement  In  some  future 
outbreak  should  not  be  Ignored. 

On  balance,  however.  It  Is  a  risk  well  worth 
taking.  The  analogy  being  drawn  to  the 
origins  of  our  Vietnam  involvement  Is  a 
false  one;  the  Americans  In  the  Slnal  will  be 
civilian  neutrals,  and  Mr.  Schleslnger  Is 
quite  correct  In  pointing  out  that  both  sides 
will  have  powerful  incentives  to  protect  them. 

Moreover,  American  participation  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  agreement;  the  Israelis 
reportedly  refused  to  sign  the  pact  without 
this  pledge  of  U.S.  commitment.  Congres- 
sional failure  to  approve  this  commitment 
would  be  a  disaster;  the  whole  agreement 
would  likely  fall  apart,  leaving  the  Middle 
East  on  the  brink  of  a  new  war.  We  hope 
Congress  will  act  promptly  to  confirm  Amer- 
ican participation  in  this  modest,  yet  hope- 
ful step  In  the  direction  of  a  permanent 
Middle  East  settlement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  there  still  time  re- 
maining under  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
time  until  11:53. 


FORCED    BUSING 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
present  in  the  Senate  this  morning  dur- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  am  very  interested  in  their  comments 
concerning  forced  busing  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  racial  balance. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  when  a 
vote  was  taken  on  the  amendment  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  the  use  of  intervening  in  such  ac- 
tions, or  bringing  actions  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  for 
the  Record. 

Had  I  been  present  on  Wednesday  I 
would  have  voted  against  that  amend- 
ment not  because  I  condone  such  busing 
but  because  I  think,  first  of  all,  that  is 
the  wrong  way  to  go  about  changing  the 
law.  It  would  have  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
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venting   the   Justice 
moving  against  the   segregated 
system  in  other  parts  of  the  " 
has  already  done  in  the  South, 
words,   now   that  most  schools 
South  are  Integrated  it  would 
clared  a  moratorium  for  the 
country. 

I  think  the  colloquy  here  this 
with   regard   to  constitutional 
ments  has  probably  indicated 
appropriate  way  to  change  the 

I  listened  to  the  remarks  of 
tinguished  Senator  from  Mic" 
regard  to  the  facts  in  the  Brown 
the  very  able  argument  that 
with  regard  to  that  case.  I  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
that  when  I  appeared  in  the  f 
case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  I 
actly  those  same  arguments. 
were  rejected  consequently,  today 
busing  44,000  students  in   the 
Charlotte  alone  and  we  are  bi 
across  North  Carolina,  thankfull|? 
getting  along  very  well  with  it. 

I  commend  the  people  of  my 
accepting  the  decisions  of  the 
Inferior  courts  and  the  decisloi 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  even  though 
agreed  with  the  concliisions 
those  decisions. 

I  personally  believe  in  the 
hood  school  system  and  I  think 
the  quickest  way  to  return  to  tha ; 
Is  to  try  to  make  sure  that  even 
regardless  of  the  neighborhood  " 
it  is  located,  offers  quality 
education  of  the  same  quality 
be  foimd  in  any  other  school  in 
district  or  any  other  area  of  the 
we  still  must  work  to  achieve 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
when  I  was  making  those 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
States  in  1969  there  was  painfu 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  Some 
who  are  speaking  out  today 
speaking  out  then.  To  me  it  is  i 
to  note  that  only  after  we  begaiji 
pand  the  theory  of  busing 
across  cities  in  areas  outside  of 
that  we  began  to  get  the  concern 
heard  expressed  here  in  the 
day. 

I  share  the  concerns  and  the  a 
sions  of  the  distinguished 
Kentucky  for  the  safety  and 
the  children  in  Kentucky.  I 
probably  the  wrong  way  to 
the  courts  are  seeking  to  achiev^ 
do  say  this,  Mr.  President :  We 
plied  with  these  decisions  in 
olina.  We  have  complied  in  all 
Now  we  expect  the  people  of  ' 
troit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
other  areas  of  the  country  to  liv( 
same   standards    that   have 
scribed  for  those  of  us  in  North 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allin),  was  on 
hLs  way  back  to  Washington  for  the  re- 
opening of  Congress  when  he  became  ill. 
Actually,  it  is  a  leg  injury  or  a  foot  trou- 


ble, whatever  it  may  be.  It  turned  out 
to  be  that  he  was  diabetic  and  it  became 
more  serious  than  it  was  first  thought 
to  be. 

He  was  hospitalized  and  then  he  was 
returned  to  Birmingham  and  put  into 
a  hospital  there.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
long  he  will  be  kept  away.  We  have  been 
checking  with  him  from  day  to  day. 

I  ask  that  he  be  granted  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  imtil  he  is  physically 
able  to  return  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  share  the  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  with  respect  to 
the  illness,  which  we  hope  will  be  very 
brief.  We  hope  for  a  speedy  recovery  of 
his  junior  colleague  (Mr.  Allen)  .  I  share 
that  concern.  I  would  hope  in  his  request 
the  Senator  will  make  it  inclusive  under 
rule  V  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
leader  calling  my  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  that  request 
to  make  it  effective  as  of  the  opening  of 
the  Senate  and  extending  imtU  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  able  physically 
to  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objections?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  DEMO- 
CRATIC CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
made  before  the  Senate  Democratic  con- 
ference on  Thursday,  September  4,  1975, 
and  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIEIJ)  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  DEMOCRATIC  CONFERENCE,  THTJKS- 
DAT,  SCFTEMBEB  4,  1975,  THE  CAPTTOL,  ROOM 
S-207,  12  NOON 

Last  Friday,  the  Speaker  and  I  met 
with  President  Ford.  The  meeting  was 
at  my  request.  My  purpose  was  to  urge 
the  President  not  to  veto  S.  1849,  the 
6-month  extension  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act,  because  of  the 
disastrous  effects  that  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  all  price  restraints  on  energy 
would  have  on  the  coimtry.  As  I  saw  It, 
if  the  President  vetoed  and  nothing  fur- 
ther was  done,  prices  of  all  petroleum 
products — gas  and  heating  oil — would  go 
sky-high.  Independent  refiners  and  serv- 
ice station  operators  would  be  driven  to 
the  wall;  the  solvency  of  the  airlines 
would  be  threatened;  Inflation  would  get 
another  long  ride  on  the  merry-go- 
round;  the  recession  would  deepen  into 
depression  and  unemplojinent  would 
spread. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  the 
Speaker  and  I  met  with  the  President 
and  his  advisers,  Messrs.  Zarb,  Morton. 
Frledersdorf,  Marsh,  and  Greenspan.  We 
explored  the  possibility  of  providing  time 
for  further  consideration  of  more  grad- 
ual and  les.-?  disruptive  plans  to  meet  the 
energy  problem.  Personally,  I  had  pro- 


posed a  period  of  4  to  6  years  for  de- 
control on  July  22  and  as  long  as  2  years 
ago  had  suggested  rationing  as  the  cmly 
really  equitable  way  of  dealing  with  the 
petroleum  problem.  Neither  suggestion 
got  anywhere.  At  this  point,  they  are 
both  water  under  the  bridge.  What 
seemed  most  immediately  necessary  was 
time — more  time,  for  negotiation  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  I  ap- 
proached the  President,  therefore,  out  of 
a  deep  personal  concern  over  the  peril 
which  would  threaten  the  Nation  in  the 
event  of  an  abrupt  termination  of  price 
controls  by  Presidential  veto.  What  I  did 
and  the  reasons  therefore  are  contained 
in  my  letter  to  the  President  with  ac- 
companying materials,  copies  of  which 
were  furnished  each  of  you  along  with 
all  Republican  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  joint  House  leadership  last  Fri- 
day. 

As  has  been  reported,  the  effort  to  per- 
suade the  President  not  to  veto  was  not 
successful.  The  President  was  apprecia- 
tive but  adamant.  He  stated  again,  as  he 
has  on  past  occasions,  that  he  would  veto 
the  allocation  extension  in  the  form  it 
was  presented.  Beyond  that,  there  is  little 
else  to  report  on' the  meeting.  There  was 
no  agreement,  no  compromise,  no  spe- 
cifics, save  those  to  which  I  will  allude  In 
a  moment. 

In  short,  the  administration  stands 
committeed  to  the  veto.  In  my  judgment, 
it  is  a  commitment  which  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, if  it  results  in  an  abrupt  end  to 
energy  price  restraints,  will  wreak  havoc 
in  the  economy.  Yet,  that  is  what  con- 
fronts us.  The  leadership  has  to  deal  with 
the  reaUty  of  that  possibility. 

Unless  this  conference  recommends 
otherwise,  therefore,  the  leadership  pro- 
poses to  schedule  a  vote  to  override  next 
Wednesday.  If  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  veto  is  overridden,  here 
and  then  in  the  House,  it  will  mean  that 
controls  will  remain  for  an  additional  6 
months.  It  will  mean  that  the  allocation 
of  gasoline,  of  propane  and  of  the  other 
vital  materials  refined  out  of  the  crude 
oil  barrel  wiU  be  possible  throughout  this 
winter.  Those  months,  although  I  hope  it 
would  only  take  a  month  or  two,  at  the 
most,  can  also  be  used  to  try  to  work 
out  further  compromises  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  give  the  House  an  opportim- 
ity  to  pass  the  many  significant  energy 
measures — most  of  them  from  Senator 
Jackson's  committee — which  the  Senate 
has  already  cleared. 

If  that  scenario  on  energy  emerges, 
then  the  immediate  crisis  will  have  been 
surmounted.  But  who  can  be  sure  that 
the  situation  wUl  develop  in  that  fashion? 
The  leadership  cannot  count  on  it.  We 
carmot  be  sure  that  an  override  of  the 
veto  will  carry.  A  two-thirds  vote  requires 
Republican  votes  as  well  as  Democrats. 
It  is  a  vote  which  is  never  easy  to  achieve 
In  the  Senate  or  the  House  since  the 
President  pits  his  strength  and  leader- 
ship against  the  Congress  by  a  veto.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  leadership 
and  of  this  majority,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider alternatives,  to  prepare  fall-backs 
In  the  event  the  veto  is  sustained.  Some- 
where, in  this  Government,  in  some 
branch  of  this  Government,  initiatives 
must  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  general 
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public  to  block  off  a  gathering  economic 
disaster. 

In  the  course  of  my  meeting  with  the 
President,  therefore,  I  indicated  my  in- 
tention to  convene  this  conference  today 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  my  dis- 
cussions. The  President  responded  by 
outlining  what  he  would  consider  at  this 
time  as  a  solution  to  the  oil-pricing  Issue, 
short  of  immediate  and  total  decontrol. 
It  included  phased  decontrol  of  old  oil 
over  a  39-month  period,  an  $11.50  price 
on  "new"  oil  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5 
cents  per  month,  a  windfall  profits  tax 
with  forgiveness  of  up  to  25  percent  for 
plow-back  into  production  and  a  removal 
of  the  60-cent  fee  on  imported  distUlates 
and  residual  oil  applicable  mainly  to 
the  Northeast. 

To  be  sure,  the  specifics  of  the  plan 
he  outlined  were  the  same  as  those  sub- 
mitted under  the  Allocation  Act  last  Jiily 
with  the  appropriate  taxing  and  import 
fee  supplements  and,  I  must  point  out,  it 
was  a  plan  that  the  House  rejected  by  a 
margin  of  39  votes.  The  only  change,  so 
far  as  I  was  aware,  was  his  readiness  to 
sign  a  45-day  extension  of  the  Alloca- 
tion Act — in  lieu  of  the  6  months  already 
passed  by  the  Congress — if  the  decontrol 
plan  which  he  outlined  could  be  agreed 
upon  or  if  its  approval  by  both  Houses 
looked  favorable. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  now  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  fully.  It  was  offered 
in  good  faith  by  the  President.  It  has 
been  presented  In  good  faith  to  this  con- 
ference, and  I  would  expect  it  will  be  con- 
sidered here  in  the  same  vein. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  are  up 
against  a  Presidential  decision  to  veto 
the  6-month  extension.  If  the  Congress 
is  successful  in  the  override,  then  the  oil- 
pricing  issue  can  be  addressed  prudently, 
calmly,  and  outside  the  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by  the  spectre  of  abrupt  and  total 
decontrol.  The  alternative  which  Is  of- 
fered is  the  45-day  extension  within 
which  to  accept  the  President's  proposals 
or  some  modification  thereof  to  which  he 
might  be  agreeable.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  President  himself  gave  no  Indication 
of  a  readiness  to  compromise  further. 
This  morning,  however,  the  deputy  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Byrd,  did  raise  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  60-month  extension,  which 
was  declined,  then  a  48-month  extension, 
which  likewise  was  not  accepted.  I  then 
asked  the  President  If  he  would  be  fiexl- 
ble  on  an  extended  time  period  and, 
which  he  gave  me  no  direct  answer — and 
I  did  not  press  him — It  Is  my  feeling  that 
he  might  consider  something  In  excess  of 
39  months. 

I  ask  this  conference  to  consider  this 
situation  most  carefully.  Unless  this 
problem,  this  confilct  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  can  be  re- 
solved, it  will  be  the  people  of  the  Nation 
who  will  pay  the  price  In  depression  and 
unemployment,  in  skyrocketing  prices  of 
all  petroleum  products,  and  In  serious 
breakdowns  in  the  structure  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

In  conclusion,  at  the  meeting  at  the 
White  House  this  morning,  I  discussed 
with  the  President  briefly  last  Friday's 
meeting  and  stated  that  there  were  no 
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commitments  made  by  me,  that  there  was 
a  proposal  made  by  him,  but  that  we  both 
retained  our  respective  positions  pending 
the  outcome  of  this  conference.  He 
agreed. 
The  meeting  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    BY    THE    SENATE 
DEMOCRATIC    CONFERENCE 

Whereas,  the  Congress  Is  continuing  to  seek 
a  responsible  consensus  of  the  question  of 
energy  prices; 

Whereas,  enactment  of  8.  1849  would  pre- 
vent the  Immediate  decontrol  of  energy  prices 
with  such  decontrol's  Implicit  threat  of  halt- 
ing economic  recovery  and  stimulating  Infla- 
tion; 

Whereas,  enactment  of  S.  1849  would  pre- 
serve the  competitive  protections  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act; 

Whereas,  a  brief  extension  of  the  existing 
energy  price  control  authority  is  the  step 
best  designed  at  this  time  to  provide  the 
time  needed  by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  reach  an  acceptable  agreement  on 
energ;y  prices; 

Therefore,  the  Senate  Democratic  Con- 
ference urges  the  President  to  sign  into  law 
S.  1849;  and.  In  the  event  of  a  veto,  the 
Senate  Democratic  Conference  iirges  that  the 
veto  be  overridden. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  override 
vote  In  Congress  the  Senate  Democratic  Con- 
ference also  urges  the  majority  leader  in 
cooperation  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  immediately  consult  with  the  President  to 
resolve  our  differences  and  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable agreement  on  energy  prices. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:08  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bUl  (H.R.  3884)  to  terminate  certain  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  national  emer- 
gencies still  in  effect,  and  to  provide  for 
orderly  implementation  and  termination 
of  future  national  emergencies,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3884)  to  terminate  cer- 
tain authorities  with  respect  to  national 
emergencies  still  in  effect;  and  to  provide 
for  orderly  implementation  and  termi- 
nation of  future  national  emergencies, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowlng  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2296.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  annual  leave 
lost  by  a  Federal  employee  because  of  an  un- 
justified or  unwarranted  personnel  action 
shall  be  restored  to  the  employee,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2297.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  U.S.  Qrain 
Standards  Act  to  Improve  grain  Inspection 
and  operations  of  official  inspection  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  puipoees.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2298.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  Federal  Bank 
Commission  to  administer  all  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  banking  busl-, 
ness  both   foreign   and   domestic   including 
all  such  laws  relating  to  the  chartering  of 
banking  Institutions  and  their  branching  ac- 
tivities, bank  holding  companies,  and  their 
activities,  Edge  Act  corporations  and  their 
activities,  and  the  examination,  supervision, 
and   regulation  of  all   banking   institutions 
under  Federal  law.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  DoMENici,   Mr.   Dole,   Mr.   Mc- 
Clttre,    Mr.    Oriffin,    Mr.    Hansen, 
and  Mr.  Bxau.)  : 
8.   2299.   A   bUl  entitled  "The  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Extension  Act  of  1976." 
Read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, ordered  held  at  the  desk. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON : 

S.  2296.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  annual 
leave  lost  by  a  Federal  employee  because 
of  an  unjustified  or  unwarranted  per- 
sonnel action  shall  be  restored  to  the 
employee,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  tun  introducing  today  will  correct 
a  small  but  important  oversight  in  the 
Back  Pay  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  by 
the  Restoration  of  Pay  Act  in  1973. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  is  reinstated  in  his  or  her 
job  after  an  unjustified  or  imwarranted 
personnel  action  is  supposed  to  recover 
losses  in  pay  and  benefits.  Unfortunately, 
he  or  she  carmot  recover  more  than  30 
days  of  leave  time.  Since  many  cases  of 
wrongful  dismissal  from  the  Federal 
Government  take  years  to  adjudicate, 
the  30-day  limitation  deprives  the  rein- 
stated employee  of  an  important  benefit 
which  he  wrongfully  lost  in  the  first 
place. 

The  1973  Restoration  of  Leave  Act 
permits  employees  to  accrue  and  to  keep 
more  than  30  days  of  leave  if  the  excess 
days  were  accumulated  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error,  illness,  or  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service.  Unfortunately, 
imjustified  or  unwarranted  persoimel 
actions  have  been  interpreted  as  not 
falling  into  any  of  these  catgeorles. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  correct 
this  problem  by  requiring  that  unjusti- 
fied or  unwarranted  personnel  actions 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  adminis- 
trative errors. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
Federal  employee  organizations  and  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  Is  a 
companion  bill  to  H.R.  7976,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Con- 
gressman WiLLUM  M.  Ketchtim  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  urge  that  the  Senate  take 
prompt  action  on  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.   2297.   A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S. 

Grain  Standards  Act  to  Improve  grsdn 

inspection    and    operations    of    official 

inspection  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses.  Referred   to   the   Comr^ttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wd  are  very 
familiar  with  the  many  Indictments  of 
grain  Inspectors,  grain  export  firm  em- 
ployees and  others  at  our  ports  |for  viola- 
tions of  the  Grain  Standards  lAct.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  (Mr.  TALMAbcE)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey i  joined  me  on  June  4  In  intro- 
ducing Senate  Joint  ResolutionJ88  which 
provides  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  temporary  additional  autt^rities  to 
improve  the  grain  inspection  system. 
Subsequent  to  the  introductloli  of  this 
bill,  the  committee  has  had  several  hear- 
ings on  the  operation  of  the  inspection 
system  and  has  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation underway. 

At  the  hearings  on  this  sutject,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  testi  fled  that 
it  would  submit  legislative  recoiomenfla- 
tions  with  a  short  period  of  tine  which 
would  permanently  improve  th;  inspec- 
tion system.  They  have  jast  pnvided  us 
with  their  proposed  legislation  t  lis  week. 
Their  recommendations  basical  y  paral- 
lel the  provisions  of  Senate  Join  i  Resolu- 
tion 88,  strengthening  the  existir  g  system 
by  providing  stricter  penalties  far  viola- 
tions and  increasing  the  auth(  Titles  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
inspection.  Today  I  am  introducing  the 
USDA  legislative  recommendations  on 
request.  This  legislation  responi  Is  to  ob- 
vious deficiencies  in  the  current  s  ystem  as 
does  the  temporary  authority  pr<  vided  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  88.  It  d  oes  little 
else.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  c  eserving 
of  our  consideration,  and  It  is  for  that 
pimx>se  that  I  introduce  it  today.  Our 
committee  investigation  thus  far  in- 
dicates there  are  further  changes  def- 
initely needed  in  ottier  provisions  of  the 
Grain  Standards  Act  and  pofslbly  in 
other  laws. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  ^111  fully 
examine  the  provisions  af  the  Grain 
Standards  Act  and  other  pertinent  laws 
and  will  take  the  necessary  action  for  an 
Improved  system  which  will  asfure  the 
integrity  of  our  grain  trade. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

8.  2298.  A  bUl  to  establish  a 

Bank  Ccwnmisslon  to  administer 


Federal 
all  Fed- 


eral laws  relating  to  the  condu<  t  of  the 
banking  buslnees  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic Including  all  such  laws  relating 
to  the  chartering  of  banking  ins  itutlons 
and  their  branching  activities,  bank 
holding  companies,  and  their  activities. 
Edge  Act  corporations  and  their  activi- 
ties, and  the  examination,  supervision, 
and  regulation  of  all  banking  Institutions 
under  Federal  law.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  anil  Urban 
Affairs.  [ 

CONBOLIDATIOir  OF  BANK  RECtTLATORT  AOBNCITS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidefat,  I  am 
today  Introducing  for  referenc^  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  a  bill  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission  to  administer  all 
Federal  laws  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
banking  business,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, Including  all  such  laws  [relating 
to  the  chartering  and  insuring  and  merg- 
ing of  banks,  their  branching  activities. 


bank  holding  companies  and  their  activi- 
ties. Edge  Act  corporations  and  their 
activities,  and  the  examination,  super- 
vision, and  regulation  of  all  banldng  in- 
stitutions under  Federal  law. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  restructure 
the  Federal  bank  regulatory  apparatus 
because  the  existing  structure  consisting 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  having 
jurisdiction  primarily  over  State  banks 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  having  jurisdiction  over  all 
national  banks,  and  the  Federtil  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  having  primary 
jurisdiction  over  nonmember  State  in- 
sured banks  has  proven  incapable  of 
dealing  with  banking  practices  which 
have  arisen  in  the  past  30  years  in  a 

'  manner  which  will  insure  a  safe  and 
sound  banking  system. 

A  safe  and  soundly  maintained  and 
operated  banking  system  is  basic  to  the 
economic  well  being  of  the  Nation.  Bank- 
ing institutions  occupy  a  unique  and  vital 
place  in  the  economy.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers  and  allocators  of  credit 
to  the  various  sectors  of  commerce  and 
industry.  They  are  the  principal  institu- 
tions in  our  society  by  which  decisions  at 
the  governmental  level  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  money  supply  are  effectu- 
ated and  translated  into  reality  in  the 
marketplace.  They  are  the  principal  in- 
stitutions In  which  the  deposits  and  sav- 
ings of  individuals,  partnerships,  and 
corporations  are  held.  They  are,  there- 
fore, institutions  which  are  imbued  with 
an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  public 
interest  and  must  be  subject  to  a  high 
degree  of  effective  public  scrutiny. 

Every  banking  institution  must  so  con- 
duct its  affairs  that  it  retains  the  ability 
to  function  without  special  Government 
subsidy  in  times  of  monetary  restiaint  as 
well  as  in  times  of  monetary  growth.  The 
structure  of  bank  supervision  should  be 
such  that  banks  are  given  no  encourage- 
ment to  conduct  their  affairs  in  a  specu- 
lative manner  in  times  of  economic 
growth.  Governor  Robertson,  the  former 
distinguished  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  stated : 

There  should  never  be  a  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  supervisory  function  to  enforce 
a  given  monetary  policy  today  and  an  op- 
posite one  tomorrow,  to  look  at  bank  loan 

portfolios  through  rose-colored  glasses  today 
and  black  ones  tomorrow. 

It  is  undeniable  that  particular  bank- 
ing institutions  have  engaged  in  specula- 
tive finance  in  many  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy. These  speculations  have  served  to 
mlsallocate  credit  resources  to  earn  high 
rates  of  return.  The  existing  structure  of 
bank  regulation  consisting  of  three  Fed- 
eral regulators,  often  at  odds  with  one 
another  over  whether  particular  banking 
practices  should  be  permitted,  has  pre- 
vented them  from  requiring  the  cessation 
of  unsafe  or  unsound  banking  practices 
which  would  have  prevented  the  specu- 
lations from  taking  place.  Institutions 
which  are  engaged  in  speculative  finance 
often  suffer  dire  consequences  themselves 
and  have  been  responsible  for  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  banking  system  itself. 
The  Government  regulators  have  lacked 
the  will  to  utilize  their  supervisory  au- 
thority to  abate  these  practices  and  to 
keep  banks  operating  in  a  safe  and  sound 
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manner  requiring  them  to  fulfill  their 
public  purposes. 

The  structure  of  supervision  and  reg- 
ulation at  the  Federal  level  has  been  the 
major  reason  why  unsafe  or  unsound 
conditions  in  our  banking  system  have 
been  allowed  to  proliferate.  To  some  ex- 
tent, of  course,  each  of  the  three  Fed- 
eral bank  regulatory  agencies  bears  In- 
dividual responsibility  for  the  state  of 
affairs. 

In  the  wake  of  the  largest  bank  fail- 
ures in  this  Nation's  history  last  October 
Chairman  Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
said  to  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion: 

I  must  say  to  you,  however,  that  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  that  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  Improving  the  regulation  and  supervision 
of  banking  is  the  structure  of  the  regulatory 
apparatus.  That  structure  is  exceedingly 
complex.  •  *  •  At  the  Federal  level,  every 
bank  whose  deposits  are  Insured  is  subject 
to  supervision  and  regulation,  but  author- 
ity is  fragmented.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Ciirrency  charters  and  supervises  national 
banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  super- 
vises State  chartered  member  banks,  regu- 
lates activities  of  Edge  Act  corporations,  regu- 
lates all  bank  holding  companies,  and  con- 
trols the  reserves  and  other  operating  features 
of  all  member  banks.  The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  Insures  nearly  all  banks, 
but  supervises  only  State-chartered  banks' 
that  are  non-members  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  FDIC  also  has  certain  regulatory  pow- 
ers that  apply  to  Insured  non -member  banks. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  Intimately 
concerned  with  regulatory  matters  will  real- 
ize that  I  have  oversimplified,  that  our  sys- 
tem of  parallel  and  sometimes  overlapping 
regulatory  powers  is  indeed  a  Jurisdictional 
tangle  that  boggles  the  mind. 

There  is.  however,  a  stUl  more  serious  prob- 
lem. The  present  regulatory  system  fosters 
what  has  sometimes  been  called  '  ccnipetltlon 
In  laxity."  Even  viewed  In  the  most  favorable 
light,  the  present  system  Is  conducive  to 
subtle  competition  among  regulatory  author- 
ities, sometimes  to  relax  constraints,  some- 
times to  delay  corrective  measures.  I  need 
not  explain  to  bankers  the  well- understood 
fact  that  regulatory  agencies  are  .sometimes 
played  oif  against  one  another.  Practically 
speaking,  this  sort  of  competition  may  have 
served  a  useful  purpose  for  a  time  in  loosen- 
ing overly  cautious  banking  restrictions  im- 
posed in  the  wake  of  the  Great  Depression. 
But  at  this  point,  the  danger  of  continuing 
as  we  have  in  the  past  should  be  apparent 
to  all  objective  observers. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  apprehension 
among  bankers  and  students  of  regulation 
concerning  over-centralized  authority.  Pro- 
viding for  some  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  the  traditional  way  of  guarding 
against  arbitrary  or  capricious  exercise  of  au- 
thority. But  this  principle  need  not  rnecm 
that  banks  should  continue  to  be  free  to 
choose  their  regulators.  And  It  certainly  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  fall  to  face  up  to 
the  difficulties  created  by  the  diffusion  of 
authority  and  accountability  that  charac- 
terizes the  present  regulatory  system.  •  •  • 
Some  will  doubtless  conclude  that  the  proper 
approach  lies  in  improved  coordination 
among  the  njultlple  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies, together  with  harmonization  of  di- 
vergent banking  laws.  My  own  present  think- 
ing, however,  is  that  building  upon  the  exist- 
ing machinery  may  not  be  sufficient,  and  that 
substantial  reorganization  will  be  required  to 
overcome  the  problems  Inherent  In  the  exist- 
ing structural  arrangement. 

I  am  In  agreement  with  these  state- 
ments of  Chairman  Bums.  My  own  study 
of  this  problem  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  best  restructuring  at  this  time 
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would  be  the  unification  of  the  three  ex- 
isting bank  regulatory  agencies  into  a 
single  agency  without  a  substantial 
change  in  the  Federal  law  governing 
the  business  of  banking.  Before  adopting 
more  stringent  regulatory  laws  to  cure 
unsound  practices  which  have  arisen  in 
banking  in  recent  years,  I  beUeve  we 
should  give  effective  regulation  under  ex- 
isting law  the  opportunity  to  work.  With 
the  removal  of  incentives  to  regulate  all 
institutions  at  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator level,  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission will  be  in  a  position  to  abate  un- 
safe or  imsound  practices  at  particular 
institutions  while  maintaining  a  posture 
of  encouragement  of  innovation  in  the 
public  interest  at  other  institutions  pos- 
sessing requisite  management  and  opera- 
tional capability.  The  existing  structure 
does  not  allow  for  this  degree  of  sophis- 
tication over  the  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  the  business  of  banking. 

There  has  been  an  expansion  in  the 
size  of  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies in  recent  years  that  has  outpaced 
the  capability  of  supervisory  authorities. 
Governor  Robertson  has  stated  that: 

Banks  have  grown  so  large  that  it  is  no 
longer  feasible  for  examiners  to  analyze  ade- 
quately bank  management,  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, and  their  trust  and  foreign  exchange  ac- 
tivities within  the  limitations  of  available 
man  hours.  It  would  not  be  feasible  If  the 
supervisory  forces  were  quadrupled. 

A  portion  of  this  expansion  has  been 
based  upon  management  focus  on  profits 
which  have  encouraged  speculations,  and 
to  which  the  regulatory  authorities  have 
aided  by  their  "competition  in  laxity." 
Numerous  examples  are  available  of  this 
unhealthy  competition  between  regu- 
lators. I  need  cite  only  one  example. 

For  years  the  regulatory  authorities 
deemed  the  acquisition  of  excess  reserves 
by  banks  from  other  institutions  borrow- 
ings which  were  subjected  to  limitations 
under  Federal  law  as  to  amount.  In  the 
mid-1960's  one  bank  regulatory  agency 
mled  that  such  transactions  were  pur- 
chases and  sales  and  not  borrowings  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  statutory 
limitation  as  to  amount.  This  gave  the 
banks  that  regulator  supervised  a  sizable 
competitive  advantage  over  other  banks 
by  broadening  their  ability  to  expand 
their  loan  portfolio. 

To  eliminate  this  competitive  advan- 
tage, another  regulatory  agency,  which 
had  objected  to  the  change  in  ruling,  felt 
itself  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  position 
for  the  banks  it  supervises.  The  result  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  Federal 
funds  transactions.  Institutions  have  re- 
lied on  these  overnight  borrowings  to  an 
inordinate  and  hi  particular  instances  to 
an  unsafe  degree  in  funding  forward  loan 
commitments  and  to  expand  long-term 
loans  on  this  basis  of  short-term  borrow- 
ings. Liability  management  has  added  a 
new  dimension  of  risk  to  the  banking 
system. 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  the 
largest  bank  failures  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Liability  management  practiced 
by  the  use  of  volatile  sources  of  funds  to 
support  illiquid  and  high-risk  asset  port- 
folios as  I  have  described  have  been  a 
Jnajor  causative  factor.  In  addition,  hi- 
SMier  self -dealing  loans  to  bank  directors 
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and  bank  management  have  been  signif- 
icant causative  factors  in  other  situa- 
tions. 

StUl  other  disturbing  trends  in  bank- 
ing institutions  have  been  the  use  of 
brokered  deposits,  the  increased  use  by 
banks  of  loan  commitments,  bullet  loans, 
and  standby  letters  of  credit  as  a  source 
of  earnings  for  banking  institutions.  The 
latter  forms  of  banking,  together  with 
the  practice  of  liability  management 
serve  to  exacerbate  severely  the  tendency 
of  banking  instltuticns  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  asset  portfolios  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  significant  regard  for  the 
stability  of  the  sources  of  funds  upon 
which  these  loans  must  be  based.  Super- 
vision of  these  activities  by  bank  regu- 
lators has  been  inadequate. 

One  of  the  reforms  in  bank  supervi- 
sion urgently  np'-d'^c'  n  a  dra^^tic  change 
In  bank  examinations  procedures  in  order 
that  the  regulatory  authorities  may  com- 
prehend and  respond  to  the  material 
changes  which  are  occurring  with 
rapidity  in  banking  Institutions.  The  time 
frame  within  which  bank  supervisors 
have  to  require  corrections  of  practices 
which  have  a  potential  to  develop  Into 
unsafe  or  unsound  conditions  and  crisis 
situations  has  been  greatly  shortened  by 
the  pace  of  change  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem. Only  a  restructuring  of  the  bank 
supervi.sory  agencies  into  a  single  bank 
regulatory-  agency  gives  any  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

There  must  be  established  an  ongoing 
supervisory  computerized  network  capa- 
ble of  obtaining  information  on  the  com- 
position of  bank  assets  and  liabilities  on 
a  frequent  basis.  Such  a  system  would 
enable  a  supervisor  to  determine 
at  a  glance  the  status  of  a  bank — its 
capital,  liquidity,  asset,  and  liability 
position — and  compare  that  present 
status  with  the  standards  of  the  regula- 
tory agency.  If  a  bank  fails  to  meet  those 
standards,  examiners  can  be  dispatched 
Immediately  to  ascertain  the  causes  and 
institute  necessary  changes  long  before 
a  crisis  occurs.  Wherever  potential  un- 
safe or  unsound  conditions  surface 
prompt  and  effective  injunctive  action 
by  the  supervisory  authority  must  be  un- 
dertaken under  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervisory  Act  of  1966. 

Expert  opinion  shows  that  this  kind  of 
upKiated  supervision  cannot  be  achieved 
as  soon  as  required — if  it  ever  can  be 
achieved  in  present  circumstances — so 
long  as  Feder^  bank  supervision  re- 
mains fragmented  among  several  agen- 
cies, each  jealous  of  its  prerogatives, 
eaclx  determined  to  maintain  its  own 
carefully  constructed  empire.  Expert 
opinion  reveals  that  it  would  take 
years — literally  years — of  negotiation 
before  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
within  the  existing  regulatory  frame- 
work concerning  the  kind  of  information 
needed  to  provide  an  accurate  picture  of 
each  bank,  let  alone  devise  appropriate 
standards  by  which  banks  should  be 
judged,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  achieve  anything  like  con- 
formity of  supervision  and  competitive 
equality. 

This  kind  of  an  examination  and  su- 
pervisory capability,  possible  only  within 
a  single  regulatory  agency,  will  insure 


the  swift  abatement  of  unsound  prac- 
tices while  allowing  maximum  flexiblhty 
to  managements  in  the  operation  of  their 
institutions.  Bank  examinations  under 
the  single  regulatory  agency  concept  can 
provide  banking  institutions  with  a  sig- 
nificant management  tool  in  the  form  of 
a  sophisticated  outside  overview  of  their 
operations — particularly  respecting  un- 
safe practices  or  ixnsoundness  In  opera- 
tion. 

Unsafe  and  unsoimd  conditions  have 
proliferated  in  our  banking  system  be- 
cause bankers  have  been  able  to  play  the 
fragmented  structure,  shifting  back  and 
forth  among  supervisory  authorities 
who  they  have  thought  would  best  ac- 
commodate their  views.  We  have  the  ex- 
ample of  one  banking  institution  in  a 
State  sv/itching  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
particular  supervisor  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  particular  merger  transaction 
approved.  After  the  merger  was  ap- 
proved and  consummated,  the  banking 
institution  switched  back  again  to  its 
original  supervisor  where  it  believed  the 
merged  operation  could  be  conducted  on 
a  more  economical  basis  for  the  bank. 

In  another  instance  a  bank  holding 
company  was  denied  permission  by  one 
regulatory  agency  to  acquire  a  particular 
bank  on  competitive  grounds.  Another 
regulatory  agency  shortly  thereafter  ap- 
proved the  acquisition  of  the  bank  by  the 
holding  company  by  allowing  the  merger 
of  that  bank  into  another  banking  sub- 
sidiary of  the  holding  company.  We  have 
.still  another  instance  of  a  bank  holding 
company  being  denied  to  engage  in  a  cer- 
tain activity  by  one  agency  and  a  differ- 
ent regulatory  agency  allowing  a  banking 
subsidiary  of  the  holding  company  to  un- 
dertake the  same  activity.  These  lax 
regulatory  practices  have  led  to  a  num- 
ber of  banking  institutions  leaving  the 
regulatory  juiisdiction  of  one  agency  and 
switching  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
agency.  This  has  been  responsible  for 
regulation  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator. 

The  fragmented  process  is  exemplified 
by  cases  such  as  those  I  have  recited  and 
by  the  differing  standards  appUed  by  the 
banking  regulatory  agencies  respecting 
merger  applications  filed  under  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  One  regulatory  agency  has 
been  more  permissive  in  approving  appli- 
cations for  mergers  of  banks  than  have 
the  other  regulatory  agencies.  The  provi- 
sions in  the  Bank  Merger  Act  for  the 
filing  of  competitive  factors  reports  by 
the  bank  regulatory  agencies  not  having 
approval  authority  over  a  particular 
merger  with  the  jurisdictional  bank 
regulatory  agency  were  designed  to  as- 
sure uniformity  of  treatment  among  the 
banking  agencies  respecting  bank  merger 
matters.  These  provisions  of  law  have  not 
achieved  their  Intended  purpose.  Differ- 
ing standards  have  been  applied  by  the 
regulatory  agencies  while  at  the  same 
time  a  large  amount  of  time  has  been 
dissipated  by  the  regulatory  agencies  in 
compiling  competitive  factors  reports 
which  have  been  largely  ignored  as  evi- 
denced by  the  continued  application  of 
differing  standards  by  the  regulatory 
agencies.  There  is,  in  short,  no  coherent 
policy  at  the  Federal  level  among  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies  to  control  the 
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concentration  of  banking 
Nation. 

In  May  of  this  year  the 
Banking.    Housing    and    Urbad 
published  a  committee  print  titled 
pendium  of  Major  Issues  in 
lation."  At  that  time  I  stated 
tion  to  introduce  legislation  uni. 
bank  regulatory  agencies.  Since 
there  has  been  considerable 
relating  to  a  single  regulatory 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
tablishlng  a  single  agency.  In 
the  concrete  advantages  are  ov 
ing  and  compelling.  The  mast 
fear  is  that  a  single  agency  wou 
powerful.  But  it  is  this  very 
of  authority  which  is  necessan 
the  ills  to  which  I  have 
which  necessitates  a  single 
latory  agency. 

Furthermore,  the  single 
not  have  the  incentive  to  relax 
so  that  its  power  base  could  be 
by  banking  institutions  switch  ng 
regulatory  jurisdictions.  The 
if  any,  woilld  rather  be  on 
looking  to  State  regulatory 
to  accept  increasing  responsibility 
sure  the  safe  and  soundL 
State     institutions     and     to 
strengthen  this  Nation's  dual 
system. 

The   benefits  of   a  single 
agency  are  enormous.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
ration  recently  listed  eight  as 

1.   Simplification  of 
proved  Internal   and   External   Coinm 
tion. — A  single  agency  would  provlc^ 
focal  point  for  Congressional  and 
tratlon  contact  on  matters  of  bai^ 
tion  and  supervision.  Additionally, 
Inquiries  on  matters  of  banlclng 
regulation  could  be  addressed  to 
agency.    All    agency    actions    and 
would  originate  •  •  •     from  a  •  ' 
*  *  *  (Ck>mml8slon).  Instead  of  14 
glons,  14  National  bank  regions 
eral  Reserve  Districts  (few  of  which 
Identical)    a   much   simpler   regl 
could  be  achieved. 

3.  Blimination  of  Conflicting 
fact  that  the  scope  of  responBlbUitles 
among  the  three  Federal  banking 
results  In  a  number  of  Internal 
respect  to  the  handling  of  superv^ory 
lems.  This  Is  thought  by  many  to 
tlcular  problem  for  the  Federal 
tem  whose  principal  function  la 
lation    and    implementation    of 
policy.   These  observers   believe 
the  Implementation  of  monetary 
is  combined  with  regular  bank  e 
and  supervision,  the  former  will 
viewed  as  more  important  than 
and  will   prevent  a  consistent, 
approach    to   matters   of   bank 
This  potential  problem  would  be 
setting  up  a  single  bank  regulato^ 
divorced  from  monetary  policy 
ties. 

3.    Economy  and  Efficiency   of 
Considerable  economy  could  be 
comblaing  the  legal,  research, 
other   Washington   Office   function^ 
three     existing     bank     regulatory 
There  would  be  a  reduction  in 
staff   time  spent   communicating 
keeping  current  with  the  actlvltle« 
agencies. 

More  efficient  uje  could  be  made  lof  exam- 
iner time,  training  and  specialized  capablll- 
Uee.  A  single  agency  would  elimliate  dif- 
ferences in   the  form  and  substan  "x  of  re- 
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ports  of  examination  and  would  be  able  to 
Issue  uniform  Instructions  to  all  examiners. 
Travel  time  of  examiners  could  be  reduced, 
and  1*  many  instances  where  it  has  not  here- 
tofore been  feasible,  all  banks  within  a  par- 
ticular community  could  be  examined  simul- 
t  .neouGly.  A  single  agency  could  make  more 
efflclent  use  of  specialized  expertise  to  handle 
complicated  credits  and  to  concentrate  on 
such  areas  as  trust  activities,  international 
departments  and  foreign  offices  of  insured 
banks,  certain  data  processing  and  other 
areas  of  automated  activity,  and  compliance 
with  Federal  and  State  statutes  in  the  con- 
sumer protection  area.  Economy  could  be 
achievel  through  a  single  training  program 
which  would  not  only  reduce  existing  du- 
plication, but  facilitate  the  development  of 
more  advanced  and  sp>eciallzed  training. 

A  single  agency  would  eliminate  differences 
in  reports  filed  by  ineured  banks,  thereby 
eUmlnating  some  duplication  or  redundant 
effort  in  administering  and  processing  such 
reports,  in  computer  costs  ani  in  publica- 
tion costs. 

4.  Elimination  of  Actual  or  Potential  Pol- 
icy Conflicts.  A  single  agency  would  bring 
uniform  treatment  to  all  insured  banks  in 
such  matters  as  rules,  regulations,  standards 
and  procedures.  For  example,  a  single,  rather 
than  three  separate  guidelines  on  a  .subject, 
such  as  insider  transactions,  could  be  ef- 
fected. Also,  unlforai  application  of  statutory 
powers,  such  as  ce&se  and  desist  f)owers, 
would  result.  Banks  would  also  be  subject  to 
greater  uniformity  with  respect  to  loan  clas- 
sifications, policies  on  capital  adequacy  and 
other   areas   related    to   bank   examinations. 

Consolidation  would  result  In  a  single  pol- 
icy on  chartering,  branching  and  mergers. 

5.  Facilitating  the  Handling  of  Failing 
Banks.  •  •  •  The  Involvement  of  three  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  in  the  handling  of 
falling  banks  prolongs  and  overly  compli- 
cates an  appropriate  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem. A  single  agency  probably  could  reduce 
the  time  Involved.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments, it  Is  difficult  to  consider  all  alterna- 
tives more  or  less  simultaneously,  becatise 
the  three  agencies  have  somewhat  different 
powers  related  to  solving  these  problems 
(e.g.,  the  Comptroller  has  somewhat  more 
flexibility  In  arranging  a  National  bank  mer- 
ger which  does  not  require  special  Govern- 
ment financial  assistance  or  guaranties,  while 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  provide  liquidity  as- 
sistance and  the  FDIC  can  pEovide  other 
types  of  financial  assistance  to  insured  banks 
regardless  of  charter) . 

8.  Improved  Regulation  of  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  Their  Affiliates,  and  Certain 
Other  Bank  RelatiOTUhips .  A  single  Federal 
bank  agency  would  have  responsibility  for 
examiulng  banks  and  their  holding  company 
affiliates,  thereby  facilitating  a  more  com- 
plete picture  of  the  entire  operation  and  the 
assessment  of  the  overall  risk  exposure  of 
the  bank(s)  and  the  holding  company.  Under 
present  arrangements  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  certain  regulatory  authority  over  the 
activities  of  holding  companies  whose  princi- 
pal assets  may  be  banks  subject  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  other  two  Federal  banking 
agencies. 

When  Congress  addressed  the  bank  holding 
company  issue  in  1970  and  concentrated  regu- 
latory authority  within  the  Federal  Reserve, 
Congress  was  primarily  concerned  with  the 
range  of  pertalsslble  nonbank  but  bank- 
related  activities  to  be  made  available  to 
such  holding  companies.  In  more  recent  years 
issues  related  to  financial  arrangements  of 
holding  companies  and  their  impact  on  bank 
risk  have  become  more  Important  than  per- 
missible activities,  ajid  the  present  regula- 
tory arrangement  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
suited  to  deal  with  these  issues.  Even  apart 
from  the  holding  company  framework,  there 
exist  In  today's  banking  system  many  com- 
plicated financial  arrangements  associated 
with  joint  ventures  and  shared  credits  where 


the  present  Federal  regulatory  structtne 
makes  It  difficult  to  get  a  complete  picture  of 
a  bank's  risk  exposure  In  a  particular  trans- 
action.  A  single  agency  could  ameliorate  this 
situation. 

7.  Gains  to  Banks  and  Bank  Customers 
from  a  Single  Federal  Agency.  Differences  in 
regulations,  in  examination  standards  and  re- 
porting requirements  among  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  may  result  in  different 
treatment  of  similar  situations  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, in  some  Inequities.  In  addition,  there  are 
costs  imposed  on  the  banks  and  the  public  1q 
having  to  work  with  and  understand  these 
differences. 

8.  Adjusting  to  a  Rapidly  Changing  B»- 
vironm^nt.  Rapid  changes  have  been  occur- 
ring in  banking  in  recent  years — for  example. 
In  such  developments  as  the  growth  of  bank- 
related  activities  across  State  lines  through 
holding  companies.  Innovations  in  the  pay- 
ment system  and  the  growing  importance  of 
international  operations  in  the  activities  of 
large  banks — and  there  is  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  this  process  vtUI  decelerate.  A 
single  Federal  banking  agency  may  be  in 
better  position  to  command  the  technical 
and  specialized  resources  and  to  exercise  the 
administrative  flexibility  necessary  to  cope 
with  this  changing  environment. 

Governor  Holland  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  similarly  listed  four  as 
follows: 

(a)  Such  an  agency  would  bring  about 
uniformity  in  Federal  regiilation,  supervi- 
sion and  examination  of  banks.  In  addition 
It  would  result  in  uniformity  on  decisions 
concerning  merger  and  branching  applica- 
tions. 

(b)  •  •  •  such  a  consolidation  would 
eliminate  some  duplication  of  efforts  and 
lead  to  a  more  efficient  use  of  supervisory 
and  examination  personnel.  It  would  also 
remove  any  problems  arising  out  of  consul- 
tations between  the  agencies  and  resulting 
delays  in  decision-making. 

(c)  We  also  believe  there  could  be  advan- 
tages from  the  development  of  consistent 
data  which  would  permit  fuller  analysis  of 
the  banking  Industry  as  a  whole  and  permit 
more  prompt  identification  of  developments 
which  might  affect  the  stability  of  the  bank- 
ing system. 

(d)  Finally,  the  consolidation  of  three 
Federal  agencies  Into  one  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  banks  changing  their  or- 
ganizational status  in  order  to  obtain  more 
favorable  treatment  from  a  different  Federal 
supervisor. 

Ths  bill  will  serve  to  bring  bank  super- 
vision and  regulation  into  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  20th  century  and  prepare  us 
for  tomorrow  by  recasting  a  Federal 
structure  which  has  grown  up  in  helter- 
skelter  fashion  over  the  last  100  years 
and  whose  operation  has  often  visited 
upon  the  public  unfortunate  effects. 

The  bill  would  transfer  all  of  the  su- 
pervisory and  regulatory  powers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission,  enabling  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  concentrate  its  efforts  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Nation.  The  conduct  of  monetary  policy 
is  an  extremely  important  task  because 
of  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  our  economy. 
The  complexity  is  of  the  magnitude  that 
the  agency  having  that  responsibility 
should  not  at  the  same  time  be  burdened 
with  the  task  of  bank  supervisory  and 
regulatory  functions. 

Yet,  bank  supervision  and  regulation 
which  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  In- 
sure a  safe  and  soundly  operated  banking 
system  is  in  many  respects  a  task  of  equal 
Importance  to  the  conduct  of  monetary 
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policy.  The  functions  of  monetary  policy 
and  effective  supervision  and  regulation 
cannot  be  performed  by  one  agency  with- 
out seriously  compromising  the  effective- 
ness of  each  function. 

Governor  Robertson  stated  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1974.  in  recommending  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  three  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies into  a  single  agency  that: 

Finally,  and  in  light  of  recent  suggestions 
by  others,  I  should  make  clear  that  in  my 
opinion,  based  on  forty  years  experience  In 
the  field  of  federal  bank  supervision.  Includ- 
ing twenty-one  years  as  a  Governor  and  seven 
years  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  merged  supervisory  functon 
should  not  be  vested  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  function  of  formulating  and  Im- 
plementing monetary  policy  and  the  equally 
important  and  coordinate  function  of  super- 
vising banks  and  bank  holding  companies 
cannot  be  performed  by  one  agency  without 
seriously  compromising  the  effectiveness  of 
each  functon. 

Governor  Bucher  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve said  on  March  11,  1975: 

Developing  and  implementing  appropriate 
monetary  policy  at  a  given  time  require  con- 
siderations and  evaluation  of  the  significance 
of  an  enormotis  volume  of  available  data  and 
their  Inter-relatlonshlps.  The  responsibilities 
are  of  such  magnitude  that  the  Board  should 
not  also  be  burdened  with  the  performance  of 
bank  supervisory  functions.  Supervision  is 
too  important  a  function  in  Itself  to  be  the 
Federal  Reserve's  part  time  job. 

The  bill  would  abolish  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  transfer 
aU  of  its  fimctions  to  the  Commission. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion would  continue  as  an  insurance  and 
financial  entity  under  the  control  of  the 
Commission  and  its  functions  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Commission. 

Thus,  the  primary  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  recast  the  Federal  regulatory 
structure  over  bank  supervision  and  is 
not  intended  to  change  the  substantive 
laws  governing  bank  regulation  at  the 
Federal  level.  There  are  three  exceptions 
to  the  primary  thrust  of  the  bill.  The 
three  exceptions  are  as  follows: 

First.  Federal  Reserve  System  advances 
to  distress  banks  to  ameliorate  unsafe  or 
unsound  conditions  could  not  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  unless 
the  Commission  first  certifies  that  such 
advance  is  in  the  public  interest.  In  any 
case  where  such  a  certification  Is  made 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  further  required 
to  find  afiarmatively  that  the  advance 
may  alleviate  a  significantly  adverse 
effect  upon  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
or  any  section  of  the  country. 

This  provision  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
bring  a  minimum  amount  of  accounta- 
bility to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
making  advances  to  banks  in  distress. 
Federal  Reserve  advances  in  the  recent 
past  In  the  case  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  amounted  to  more  than  $1  Vz  billion 
and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  other 
distress  situations.  The  record  of  recent 
bank  failures  and  near  failures  reveals 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  acting 
In  the  capacity  of  a  lender  of  last  resort 
is  often  put  under  great  pressure  to  res- 
cue a  bank  from  the  consequences  of  its 
own  mismanagement.  The  public  Interest 
Is  not  served  by  a  continuation  of  the 
practice  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  under- 


write the  liquidity  and  solvency  of  banks 
in  the  circumstances  characterized  by 
recent  large  bank  failures. 

This  provision  will  serve  to  insure  that 
the  Commission  will  use  its  authority  to 
effectively  regulate  and  to  abate  poten- 
tial or  actual  unsafe  or  unsoimd  practices 
before  these  attain  crisis  proportions. 
This  provision  will  serve  to  alleviate  the 
present  situation  where  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  made  bail-out  type  loans  to 
insolvent  banks,  complicating  monetary 
policy,  misallocating  the  distribution  of 
bank  reserves,  and  jeopardizing  taxpay- 
ers' funds. 

Second.  The  Commission  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  expenditures  for  office 
SE>ace,  employees'  salaries  and  expenses, 
and  travel  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses within  yearly  appropriations  ceil- 
ings set  by  Congress.  This  provision  of 
the  bUl  is  intended  to  bring  the  Commis- 
sion within  the  Congressional  appropria- 
tions review  process.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  are  now  exempt  from 
the  congressional  review  process  over  ex- 
penditures for  their  purposes.  The  ex- 
emption is  retained,  however,  for  pay- 
ments and  expenditures  made  by  the 
Commission  to  insured  depositors  of 
banks  which  have  failed  and  expendi- 
tures made  in  connection  with  the  liqui- 
dation of  banks. 

Third.  This  bill  makes  it  clear  that  all 
of  the  Commission's  activities  are  subject 
to  full  auditing  by  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  GAO  is  required  by 
these  provisions  to  submit  an  audit  of 
the  Commission's  suitivities  each  year  to 
the  Congress.  Pull  GAO  audit  will  serve 
to  facilitate  congressional  oversight  over 
the  exercise  of  the  Commission's  func- 
tions in  the  public  interest  both  in  re- 
spect to  its  expenditures  but  also  respect- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  exercise  of  its 
management  of  supervisory  and  regula- 
tory fimctions  under  Federal  law  to  in- 
sure a  safe  and  sound  banking  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  together  with  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bin  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Sectign-bt-Sbction  Analysis 

Section  2.  This  section  provides  the  basic 
findings  and  policy  declarations  relating  why 
this  legislation  Is  necessary.  Congress  finds 
that  the  existing  structirre  of  regulation  of 
banking  Institutions  under  Federal  law  is 
Incapable  of  Insuring  the  safe  and  sound  op- 
eration of  the  commercial  banking  system. 
Congress  finds  that  a  safe  and  sound  bank- 
ing system  Is  necessary  to  support  the  Indus- 
trial needs  of  the  Nation.  Congress  finds  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  Im- 
peded from  fulfilling  Its  primary  responsi- 
bility to  conduct  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Nation  by  Its  supervisory  and  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Congressional  jwlicy  enun- 
ciated Is  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  dual 
banking  system;  to  enable  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  on 
monetary  policy;  and  to  provide  for  uni- 
form, fair.  Impartial  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  Federal  banking  law. 

Section  3.  Establishes  a  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission consisting  of  a  Chairperson  and  four 


other  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  th* 
Senate. 

Section  4.  Provides  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  without 
reference  to  political  affiliation  and  with  du« 
regard  to  the  financial,  economic,  and  legal 
matters  on  which  the  Conunission  must  exer- 
cise its  statutory  responsibilities.  Terms  of 
office  for  members  of  the  Conunission  are 
five  years. 

Section  5.  All  functions  of  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  Currency  (except  those  dealing  wltb 
currency  Issue  and  redemption  which  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
are  transferred  to  the  Commission.  AU  func- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  are 
transferred  to  the  Commission.  All  bank  ex- 
amining and  other  supervisory  functions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  along  with  the 
Federal  Reserve's  responsibilities  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  the  Consiimer 
Credit  Protection  Act,  Clayton  Act,  and  Se- 
curltiee  Acts  (except  those  dealing  with  mar- 
gin requirements)  are  transferred  to  the 
Commission. 

Section  6.  This  section  prohibits  any  Com- 
missioner from  holding  stock  in  or  being  an 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any  Institu- 
tion subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission. These  prohibitions  apply  to  any 
Commissioner  for  two  years  after  termination 
of  his  or  her  term  if  that  person  did  not 
serve  the  full  term  of  his  or  her  appoint- 
ment. 

Section  7.  This  section  vests  in  the  full 
Commission  all  administrative  powers  in- 
cluding the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
Commission  employees.  The  Commission  is 
empowered  to  delegate  one  or  more  of  its 
functions  and  provision  for  review  Is  made 
for  any  action  taken  at  the  delegated  level. 
The  Commission  may  not  delegate  its  policy 
making  functions. 

Section  8.  This  section  provides  for  effec- 
tive dates  for  various  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  Commission  is  established  immediately 
and  a  period  of  one  year  is  provided  for  the 
Commission  to  prepare  and  plan  tat  the  ac- 
tual transfer  of  authority  from  the  three 
existing  bank  regulatory  agencies  365  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Section  9.  This  section  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  10.  This  section  provides  funds  for 
the  Commission  to  operate  during  the  prepa- 
ration and  planning  period  referred  to  In 
Section  9  and  for  yearly  Congressional  ap- 
propriations ceilings  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Section  11.  This  section  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  designate  the  niles 
relating  to  its  functions  which  it  will  re- 
tain after  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer 
of  its  functions  to  the  Commission.  All  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Rules  relating  to  transferred 
functions  remain  in  effect  until  withdrawn 
or  superseded  by  rules  of  the  Commission. 

Section  12.  This  section  provides  for  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  niles  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  until  wlthdravm  or 
superseded  by  rules  of  the  Commission. 

Section  13.  This  section  provides  for  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  rules  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  until  with- 
drawn or  superseded  by  the  rules  of  the  Oom- 
mission. 

Section  14.  This  section  provides  that  rules 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  which  remain  in  effect 
after  the  transfer  of  functions  to  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  deemed  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  15.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  transmit 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  the  organization  certificate  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
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Section  16.  This  section  provldps 
Federal   Reserve  System  shall 
ords  to  the  Commission  relating 
transferred  to  the  Commission 

Section    17.    This    section 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
retary  of  the  Treasury  all 
and  funds  held  for  currency 
demptlon    functions.    All   other 
transferred  to  the  Commission 
property  and  funds  held  by  the 
are  transferred  to  the  Federal 
surance  Corporation  which 
entity  under  the  control  of  the 

Section    18.   All   records,   officer^ 
ployeee    of   the   Federal    Deposit 
Corporation  are  transferred  to 
slon. 

Section  19.  This  section  prov 
transfer  of  employees  from  the 
serve  System  to  the  Commission 

Sections  20.  21  and  22  These 
vide  terms  upon  which  Federal 
ployees  shall  be  employed  by  the 

Confornlng  Amendments 
These  sections  amend  the  sectl 
tory  law  which  are  necessary  to 
transfer  of  authority  from  the 
serve  System,   the  Comptroller  i 
rency.    and    the    Federal    Deposl 
Corporation   to   the   Federal 
slon. 

The  OfBce  of  the  Comptroller 
and  all  of  its  powers  are 
Commission.  The  Federal  Deposl  . 
Corporation  continues  as  a 
for  insurance  purposes  under  th 
the  Commission;   and.  all  of  Its 
transferred  to  the  Commission 
Reserve   System   continues    as 
conduct  the  monetary  policy  of 
and  all  of  its  supervisory  and 
ers  are  transferred  to  the 
Conforming  Amendments  with 
tlons  are  not  designed  or  intende* 
the  substantive  law  which  currep 
to  national  banks,  member  State 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  non 
Insured  banks  under  the  Ju 
FDIC.   These  provisions   are 
to  effectuate   the  transfer  of 
8p>on8lbllity  now  exercised  by  the 
regulatory  agencies  to  the 
the  findings  and  policies  set  fortl 
2  of  the  bill. 

The  three  areas  In  which 
changes  have  been  made  in  the 
follows : 

1.  Section  199  amends  the  law 
ftdvancee  made  by  the  Federal 
to   banks   In   distress   through 
window  by  adding  a  requlremei^t 
Federal  Reserve  System  may 
advance  to  a  bank  to  ameliorate 
or  unsound   condition  It  must 
a  certification  from  the  Comml 
advance  Is  necessary  in  the  pub^< 
Section  199  places  an  additional 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  in  any 
such  a  certification  is  made  tht^t 
ral   Reserve   Board   must   find 
that   the   (ulvance   may   alleviate 
cantly  adverse  Impact  upon  the 
the  Nation  or  any  section  of 
These  provisions  will  serve  to 
mum  amount  of  accountability 
eral  Reserve  System  In  making 
banks  in  distress.  Such  advances 
the  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
tlonal  Bank  amounted  to  more 
lion   dollars   and   tens   of   mllUo: 
distress  situations. 

2.  Section  10(b)   requires  the 
to  make  expenditures  for  office 
ployees'  salaries  and  expenses,  and 
other  administrative  expenses 
appropriations  ceilings  set  by  tb» 
This  section  Is  designed  to  bring 
slon  within  the  Congressional 
review  process.  The  Federal  Reseh^e 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  afd 
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that  the     eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  are  now 
rec-     exempt  from  that  process.  The  exemption  is 
functions     retained   for   expenditures  by   the   Commis- 
sion for  payments  to  Insured  depositors  and 
payment  made  In  connection  with  liquidat- 
ing or  falling  banks. 

3.  Section  258  contains  amendments  which 
would  make  clear  that  all  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  are  subject  to  full  auditing 
by  the  Government  Accounting  Office.  The 
GAO  is  reqvilred  by  these  provisions  to  sub- 
mit an  audit  of  the  Commission's  activities 
each  year  to  the  Congress. 

S.  2298 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TrrLE 
Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Bank  Commission  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PUBPOSES 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that 

( 1 )  the  existing  structure  of  regulation  of 
banking  institutions  under  Federal  law.  con- 
sisting primarily  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem with  respect  to  member  State  banks, 
bank  holding  companies,  and  Edge  Act  cor- 
porations, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
with  respect  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  ac- 
tivities of  national  banks,  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  respecting  in- 
sured State  banks  which  are  not  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  is  incapable  of 
Insuring  the  safe  and  sound  operation  of  the 
commercial  banking  system  of  the  Nation; 
and 

(2)  a  safe  and  soundly  operated  banking 
system  Is  basic  and  necessary  to  support  the 
commercial  and  industrial  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion and  that  the  line  between  banking  and 
commerce  and  industry  should  be  preserved; 
and 

(3)  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been 
Impeded  from  fulfilling  Its  primary  respon- 
sibility to  conduct  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Nation  by  virtue  ot  the  necessity  placed  upon 
It  to  supervise  and  regulate  banks,  bank 
holding  companies  and  Edge  Act  corporations. 

It  is  therefore  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress: 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  uniform,  fair,  im- 
partial, and  efficient  administration  of  Fed- 
eral   banking    laws    by    eliminating    present 

significant  overlapping  jurisdictional  authority  and  frag- 
law  are  as  mentation  of  responsibility  which  has  led  to 
conflicts  of  jjollcy  resulting  In  inadequate 
supervision  and  regulation  of  banking  insti- 
tutions in  foreign  and  domestic  activities  and 
in  uneven  application  of  laws  dealing  with 
mergers  and  acquisitions  under  Federal  law; 

(2)  to  preserve  and  strengthen  in  principle 
the  dual  banking  system  by  charging  a  single 
impartial  Federal  authority  with  the  admin- 
istration of  all  Federal  banking  laws  in  con- 
sonance with  that  principle;  and 

(3)  to  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  concentrate  Its  efforts  solely  upon  its  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  the  field  of  monetary 
policy  by  relieving  it  of  the  additional  bur- 
dens of  functioning  as  an  administrative 
tribunal  and  supervisory  agency. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     THE     COMMISSION; 
QUORUM 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  established  a  Federal  Bank 
Commission  (hereafter  in  this  Act  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  which  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  appKJlnted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  members  shall 
be  designated  at  the  time  of  app>olntinent  to 
chair  the  Commission.  Three  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business. 

QUALIFICATIONS     OF     MEMBERS;     TERMS     OF 
OFFICE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commls- 

System,     slon  shall  be  appointed  without  reference  to 

the  Fed-      political  affiliation.  In  selecting  members  of 
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the  Commission  the  President  shall  consider 
solely  the  fitness  of  any  Individual  to  per- 
form the  office  with  due  regard  to  the  fi- 
nancial, economic,  and  legal  matters  on  which 
the  Commission  must  exercise  Its  statutory 
responsibilities. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  be  initially 
appointed  for  terms  expiring  on  June  30  of 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  nomination.  Any  Commissioner 
appointed  after  the  Initial  appointments 
have  been  made  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  expiring  five  years  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  wag 
appointed,  except  that  the  term  of  a  Commis- 
sioner appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  (other  than 
a  vacancy  in  the  Chairperson.'=hlp)  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  his  or 
her  predecessor  was  appointed.  A  vacancy  In 
the  Chairperson  may  be  filled  either  as  other 
vacancies  or  by  appointing  a  member  of  the 
Commission  to  serve  as  Chairperson,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  appointed  as  a  Commissioner,  and  by 
appointing  a  new  Commissioner  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  term  of  the  former 
Chairperson.  A  Commissioner  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  serve  after  the  oxpiratioi^  of  his  or 
her  term  except  that  any  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  or  appointment  of 
not  more  than  two  years'  duration  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  a  full  term. 

FUNCTIONS    TRANSFERRED    TO    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  bank  examining  and  other 
banking  supervisory  functions  (except  the 
functions  dealing  with  the  examination  and 
supervision  of  any  Federal  Reserve  bank) 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  several  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Commission; 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
the  Edge  Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933,  and  Securities  Acts  (except  those 
dealing  with  margin  requirements)  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Commission; 

(c)  All  functions  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  are  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion except  those  functions  dealing  with 
currency  issue  and  redemption  which  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and 

(d)  All  functions  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Com.- 
mlsslou. 

CERTAIN    INTERESTS    AND    EMPLOTMENT 
PROHIBITED 

Sec  6.  (a)  No  Commissioner  may  hold 
stock  in  or  be  an  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  bank,  trust  company,  bank 
holding  company,  or  any  other  company  or 
institution  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission.  Each  Commissioner,  be- 
fore entering  upon  his  duties  as  such, 
shall  certify  In  vwltlng  under  oath  that  he 
Is  in  compliance  with  this  requirement  and 
such  certification  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  also  apply  to  any  former  (Com- 
missioner for  two  years  after  termination  of 
his  or  her  term  If  that  person  did  not  serw 
the  full  term  of  his  or  her  appointment. 
EXECurrvK  functions  vested  in  THE  commis- 
sion;    DELEGATION     OP     FUNCTIONS     BT    THl 

commission;  review  bt  the  commission 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  vested  with 
all  administrative  powers  Including  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  employees  and 
the  distribution  of  business  among  Com- 
missioners, employees,  and  administrative 
units. 

(b)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
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5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  to  the 
renialnlng  subsections  of  this  section,  the 
commission  may.  In  Its  discretion,  by  pub- 
lished order  or  rule,  delegate  any  function  to 
one  or  more  Commissioners,  employees,  or 
administrative  law  Judges. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  review  any 
action  taken  at  a  delegated  level^- 

(1)  upon  the  application  of  any  Institu- 
tion whose  status  as  a  national  bank,  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or 
as  an  institution  whose  deposits  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion is  terminated  by  such  action; 

(2)  upon  the  application  of  any  person 
removed  from  office  as  a  director  or  officer  of 
any  bank  by  such  action; 

(3)  upon  the  application  of  any  Institu- 
tion against  which  a  cease  and  desist  order 
has  been  issued; 

(4)  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  any  Com- 
missioner upon  an  application  for  review  by 
any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  action; 

or  ^ 

(6)  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  any  Com- 
missioner that  the  Commission  review  such 
action  o.i  its  own  motion. 
The  Commission  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe reasonable  time  limits  and  procedural 
rules  respecting  such  review. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  not  delegate  its 
rulemaking  functions  or  any  function  of 
making  regulations  of  general  applicability, 
but  the  Commission  may  delegate  the  func- 
tion of  ma'ilng  statements  or  orders  of  partic- 
ular applicability  or  interpretation  or 
implementation  of  policies  expressed  in 
statute  law  or  in  the  published  rules  or 
regulations  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Action  taken  at  the  delegated  level 
shall  be  deemed  as  action  of  the  Commission 
for  all  purposes,  including  appeal  and  re- 
view, if  the  Commission  declines  to  review 
such  action,  or  If  no  review  by  the  Com- 
mission is  sought  pursuant  to  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  for  seeking  review. 

effective  dates 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Sections  1,  2,  3.  4,  5.  6,  7,  9-16, 
and  19-22  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Sections  5,  17,  18.  and  101-401  shall 
take  elTect  365  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  9.  Tha  Commission  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  of  its  activities  and  recom- 
mendations as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  each  calendar  year. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  10.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  operating 
costs  and  expenses  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  all  of  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  the  Commission  until  the  effec- 
tive date  of  section  5  of  the  Act.  Any  funds 
remaining  unexpended  at  that  time  shall 
revert  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

(b)  The  Federal  Bank  Commission  shall 
make  expendltxires  for  office  spstce,  em- 
ployees' salaries  and  expenses,  travel  and 
other  administrative  expenses  within  the 
yearly  appropriations  celling  made  therefore 
under  the  laws  applicable  to  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  by  published  order 
or  rule,  shall  designate  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  which  it  will  retain  Jurisdiction 
and  authority  after  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Governors_of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
which  are  not  designated  by  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  and  which  are  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  sertion  5  of  thU  Act  shall  thereafter 
remain   in   effect   until    withdrawn    by   the 


Federal  BanK  Commission  or  supwrseded  by 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Sec.  12.  All  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  which  are  in 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  thereafter 
remain  in  effect  until  withdrawn  by  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission  or  the  Secretary 
In  the  case  of  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing currency  Issue  or  redemption  or  super- 
seded by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  or  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  13.  All  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or 
the  Boau-d  of  Directors  thereof  which  tire  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  thereafter  re- 
main in  effect  until  withdrawn  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission  or  superseded  by  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  14.  Any  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  In  any  rule  or  regulation  re- 
maining In  effect  pursuant  to  section  11(b), 
12,  or  13  after  the  effective  date  of  section  5 
of  this  Act  shall  where  appropriate  be 
deemed  after  such  date  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission. 

Sec.  15.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shall  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  the  original 
organization  certificates  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks. 

Sec.  16.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  several  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  shall  transfer  to  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission  all  records  kept  by 
them  in  connection  with  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  by  this  Act,  except 
that  the  Board  or  the  banks  may  transfer 
copies  of  any  such  records  for  which  they 
anticipate  a  continuing  need  in  connection 
with  other  functions. 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry, 
on  the  basis  of  prior  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  shall  designate 
and  assume  control  of  the  p)ersonnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  funds  which  were  em- 
ployed held,  or  used  for  currency  issuance 
or  redemption  functions  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(b)  All  funds  and  property  held  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
which  are  not  designated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  are  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
All  records  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  all  personnel  employed  under  him 
immediately  prior  to  such  date,  unless  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  are  transferred  to  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission. 

Sec.  18.  All  records  and  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees (Other  than  the  Board  of  Directors) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
are  transferred  to  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  19.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  after  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Bank  Commission  and  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  several  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  shall  designate  by  name 
the  employees  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  employees  of  each  bank  who  axe 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  functions 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Bank  Commission 
by  or  as  a  result  of  this  Act  and  who  will  be 
transferred  to  other  duties  with  the  Board 
or  the  bank.  Such  designations  shall  be  made, 
as  far  as  practicable,  before  the  effective  date 
of  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  all  authority  to 
make  such  designations  shall  expire  six 
months  after  that  date.  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors shall  certify  to  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission  the  name  of  ecu:h   employee   des- 


ignated pursuant  to  this  section,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  com- 
ply with  section  20(a),  and  shall  so  notify 
In  writing  each  such  employee. 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Federal  Bank  Commission 
shall  make,  to  each  employee  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  19.  a  written  offer  of  fuU- 
time  employment   not  limited  as  to  tenure 

(1)  commencing  In  the  same  locality  as 
such  employee's  employment  with  the  bank 
or  the  Board,  as  the  case  may  be; 

(2)  commencing  immediately  ujjon  the 
termination  of  his  employment  with  the 
bank  or  the  Board; 

(3)  at  a  rate  of  pay  which,  for  the  first  year 
of  his  employment  with  the  Commission, 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  rate  at  which  he  is 
being  paid  at  the  termination  of  his  wnploy- 
ment  with  the  bank  or  the  Board;  and 

(4)  with  retirement  rights  to  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  his  election  under 
subsection   (b)   of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  acceptance  of  an  offer  of  employ- 
ment made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  in  writing  in  such  form 
as  the  Board  of  Governors  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  Include,  at  the  election  of  the  em- 
ployee, either — 

(1)  an  expression  of  such  employee's  in- 
tention to  retain  whatever  rights  he  may 
have  acquired  under  the  retirement  plan  for  , 
employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  to  have  none  of  his  service  giving  rise 
to  such  rights  counted  as  creditable  service 
for  the  purposes  of  Chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or 

(2)  effective  upon  the  commencement  of 
such  employment,  his  application  for  with- 
drawal from  membership  In  the  retirement 
plan  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  his  assent  to  the  payment  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  of  any  funds 
(Other  than  a  refund  of  additional  contri- 
butions with  Interest  thereon)  which  would 
otherwise  be  due  him  from  the  said  retire- 
ment plan  upon  such  withdrawal. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Governors  and  the  sev- 
eral Federal  Reserve  banks  shall  fiu:t  as  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bank  Commission  to  trans- 
mit offers  and  receive  acceptances  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Any  employee  to  whom  an  offer  Is 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  accept 
such  offer  at  any  time  within  the  sixty-one- 
day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  on 
which  he  receives  such  offer.  Any  employee 
who,  because  of  Illness  or  other  cause  which 
In  the  Judgment  of  his  employer  (the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  concerned  or  the  Board  of 
Governors,  as  the  case  may  be)  Is  reasonable, 
fails  to  accept  such  offer  within  such  sUty- 
one-day  period  may  thereafter  accept  such 
offer  with  such  reasonable  time  as  his  em- 
ployer may  allow,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
one  year  after  his  receipt  of  such  offer. 

(e)  Wherever  applicable  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission  shall  treat  employees  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  on  the  same 
basis  as  employees  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  applying  these  provisions. 

Sec.  21.  (a)  With  respect  to  each  person 
who  accepts  an  offer  of  employment  made 
pursuant  to  section  20(a)  and  elects  the 
option  described  in  clause  (2)  of  section  20 
(b),  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  an  agency  contribution 
for  the  credit  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund,  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commi££lon  as  equal 
to  6 ',  2  per  cent  um  of  the  total  salary  of  such 
person  for  any  service  after  June  30.  1957 
to  December  31,  1969  plus  7  per  centum  of 
the  total  salary  of  such  person  for  any  serv- 
ice after  December  31,  1969  which  is  made 
creditable  service  by  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Any  p)er8on  with  resp)ect 
to  whose  service  payment  Is  required  to  be 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  deemed,  for 
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the  purposes  of  chapter  83  of 
States  Code,  to  have  performed 
while  subject  to  that  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Governors 
MtU  Reserve  System,  on  behalf 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
tlon  respecting  service  and  pay 
who  accept  offers  of  employmebt 
Federal  Bank  Commission  pursiant 
tlon  20  as  may  be  required  by 
loe  Commission  to  enable  it  to 
rights  and  benefits  of  such  em; 
chapter  US  of  UUe   5.   United 
and  to  determine  the  amount 
ments  to  be  made  by  the 
nors    pursuant    to    subsection 
section. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  paym<»nti 
be  made  by  subsection  (a)  oi  I'. 
Is  attributable  to  service 
employ  of  the  Board  of  Governor^ 
eral    Reeerve    System   shall    be 
funds  derived  from  assessments 
the  third  paragraph  of  section  l(i 
eral  Reserve  Act,  and  so  much 
meats  as  is  attributable  to 
In  the  employ  of  the  Federal 
shall  be  made  from  funds  derlv 
dal  assessment  which  Is  hereb; ' 
to   be   made    upon   each   such 
amount  of  the  payments  due  wl^h 
service  performed  in  the  employ 

Skc.  22.  The  Secretary  of  the 
authorized  to  receive  for  the 
dvU  service  retirement  and 
any  payment  made  to  him  by 
Reserve  banks. 

Any  payment  received  by  the 
the  Treasury  under  authority  of 
ahall  be  deemed,  for  the  purpos^ 
83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
deposited   by  the  assenting 
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SBC.    101.    Section    1    of   title 
States  Code,  relating  to  the 
tlonal  currency  and  Federal 
amended   by   striking   the   wor4s 
called  the  Comptroller  of  the 

Sec.  102.  Section  325  of  the 
utes  (12  use.  2  relating  to  the 
and  term  of  ofBce  of  the 
Currency)   is  repealed. 

Sec.  103.  Section  326  of  the 
utes  (12  U.S.C.  3  relating  to 
bond  of  the  Comptroller)  is 

Sec.  104.  Section  327  of  the 
utes   (12  US.C.  4  relating  to 
troUers)  is  rei>ealed. 

Sec.  105.  So  much  of  the 
Treasury  Department  Approprla^l 
February  17,  1922  (42  Stat.  375) 
8,  1923  (42  Stat.  1096)   relating 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
"The  Comptroller  of  the 
Ignate  a  national  bank  examiner 
chief  of  t^e  examinations  divisl 
flee."  (12  U.S.C.  7)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  106.  Section  328  of  the 
utes  (12  use    8  dealing  vlth 
ment  of  clerks  by  the  Comptrfll 
pealed. 

Sec.  107.  Subsection  (b)  of 
the  Act  of  March  4.   1923, 
to  provide  additional  credit 
agricultural  and  line-stock 
United  States;   to  amend  the 
Loan  Act;  to  amend  the  Federal 
and  for  other  purposes"  (12  U.8 
Is  repealed. 

Sec.  108.  Section  320  of  the 
utes    (12    use.    11    prohibiting 
troUer   from   having   any   interest 
tlonal  bank )  is  repealed 

Sec.  109.  Section  330  of  the 
utes  (13  U.S.C.  12  dealing  with 
the  Comptroller)   Is  repealed. 
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6,  United         Sec.  110.  Section  331  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
juch  servloa     utes  (12  TJ3.C.  13  relating  to  the  assignment 

of  rooms  to  the  Comptroller)  Is  repealed, 
of  the  Fed-         Sec.  111.  Section  333  of  the  Revised  Btat- 
of  itself  and     utes  (12  UB.C.  14  dealing  with  annual  re- 
certify to     ports  by  the  Comptroller)   is  repealed. 
Informa-         Sec.  Ii2.  Section  21,  title  12,  United  States 
employees      Code,   Is   amended   by  striking  out   "Comp- 
with  the     troller  of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
to  sec-     eral    Baok    Commission"    and    striking   out 
Civil  Serv-      "his"  and  Inserting  "its", 
determine  the         Sec.    113.    Section    21a,    title    12,    United 
p  oyees  under      States    CXxie,    is    amended    by    striking    out 
( Itates   Code,      "Compti-oUer  of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting 
of  the  pay-      "Federal    Bank    Commission"    and   striking 

of  Oover-     out  "his"  and  Inserting  "its". 
(a)    of    this  Sec.  114.  Section  22,  title  12,  United  States 

Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  115.  Section  23,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency",  "who",  and  "his" 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission", 
"which",  and  "Its". 

Sec.  116.  Section  24  Seventh,  title  12, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  each  reference  to  the  "Comptroller  of 
the  Currency"  and  inserting  in  their  place 
the  words  "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  117.  Section  25a(e).  title  12.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  118.  Section  26,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  (Currency" 
or  "Comptroller"  and  inserting  "P'ederal 
Bank  Commission". 

Sec  119.  Section  27,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "special 
commission"  and  Inserting  "special  master" 
and  by  striking  out  all  references  to  the 
"comptroller"  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"  and  by  striking  out  "him", 
"his  hand  and",  "his",  and  "he"  and  Insert- 
ing "It",  "its",  "its",  and  "it". 

Sec.  120.  Section  30,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  terms 
"Comptroller    of    the     Currency",    "Comp- 
troller",  and   "his"   and   Inserting   "Federal 
Bank  Commission",  "Commission",  and  "Its". 
Sec.  121.  Section  35,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  terms 
"Comptroller     of     the     Currency",     "Comp- 
troller", "he"  and  "his"  and  Inserting  the 
terms   "Federal   Bank   Commission",   "Com- 
vlsed  Stat-      mission",  "it"  and  "its"  In  their  place, 
oath   and  Sec.  122.  Section  36.  title  12,  United  States 

Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  In 
each  place. 

Sec.  123.  Section  51,  title  12,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission" 
In  each  place. 

Sec.  124.  Section  51a,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each  ref- 
erence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
or  "Comptroller"  and  Inserting  "Federal  B'lnk 
Commission"  In  each  place  and  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  Inserting  "its". 

Sec.  125.  Section  51b(a),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Cmrency"  and  Inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  126.  Section  51b-l,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each 
reference  to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission". 

Sec  127.  Section  56,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  ref- 
erence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  "comptroller"  and  by  inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission"  in  their  place  and  by 
vised  Stat»  striking  out  "him"  and  by  Inserting  "It", 
the  Seal  of  Sec  128.  Section  57,  title  12.  United  States 
Cod*.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  ref- 
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erence  to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  "comptroller"  and  by  Inserting  •Federal 
Bank  Commission"  In  their  place  and  by 
striking  out  each  reference  to  "his"  and  in- 
serting "Its". 

Sec.  129.  Section  50,  title  12,  United  Stat«a 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  ref. 
erence  to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  CommisslMi" 
in  each  place. 

Sec  130.  Section  60(b),  title  12.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  by  in- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  131.  Section  63,  title  12,  United  Stata 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  thi  termt 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  "hun"  and 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  tooA 
"It"  In  their  place. 

Sec  132.  Section  64a,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  ref- 
erence to  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  in 
their  place. 

Sec.  133.  Section  67,  title  12,  United  Statei 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  by  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  134.  Section  71,  title  12,  United  Statei 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  by  Inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  135.  Section  71a,  title  12,  United  SUtet 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency",  "Comptroller",  and 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reservt 
System"  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission" In  each  place. 

Sec.  136.  Section  73,  title  12,  United  StatM 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  "his"  and  by 
Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Conuuission"  and 
"Its"  in  their  place. 

Sec.  137.  Section  78,  title  12,  United  SUte* 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
and  "Board"  and  by  Inserting  "Tederal  Bank 
Commission"  and  "(Commission"  in  their 
place. 

Sec.  138.  Section  82  Ninth,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
each  reference  to  the  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission". 

Sec.  139.  Section  84.  title  12.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  in 
their  place  and  by  striking  out  "he"  in  para- 
graph (10)  and  by  inserting  "It". 

Sec  140.  Section  92  and  subsections  92i 
(a),  (c),  (d).  (1),  (]),  and  the  Savings  Pro- 
vision to  section  92a,  title  12.  United  State* 
Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  In  each  place  and 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission".  Sub- 
section (1)  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "him"  and  Inserting  "it";  and  subsec- 
tion (J)  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"himself",  "his",  and  "he"  and  Inserting  the 
terms  "itself",  "Its",  and  "It"  In  their  place. 

Sec.  141.  Section  93,  title  12,  United  State* 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  his  own  name" 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  142.  Section  101,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  ref- 
erence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  by  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury" 
in  their  place. 

Sec.  143.  Section  103.  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  144.  Section  104,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  under  the 
direction  of",  and  by  striking  out  the  comms 
immediately  after  "Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury" the  first  time  it  appears  and  by  inserting 
"shaU."  Section  106,  title  12,  United  SUte* 
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code  is  amended  by  striking  "Comptroller 
of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Secretary  of 
the  Treasury". 

Sec  145-  Section  107,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  ameaded  by  striking  out  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury". 

Skc.  146.  Section  108,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury";  and  by 
striking  out  "by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  approved"  In  the  second  sentence, 
^c.  147.  SecUon  121,  tlUe  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  by  in- 
serting "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  148.  Section  131a,  title  12,  United 
States  CJode,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  149.  Section  122,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec  150.  Section  124,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each 
reference  to  the  "Comptroller"  or  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  by  Inserting 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  In  their  place; 
and  by  striking  out  "four"  and  inserting 
"three"  in  the  second  sentence  and  striking 
out  "one  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency,". 

Sec  151.  Section  131,  title  12.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  by  In- 
serting "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec  152.  Section  132,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with  the  con- 
currence of"  and  the  comma  after  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury";  and  by  striking  out  the 
references  to  the  "CX>motroller"  and  inserting 
"Secretarv"  in  their  place. 

Sec  153.  Section  133,  title  12,  United 
States  Cede,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Ctomptroller"  and  inserting  "Secretary  of 
the  Treasury". 

Sec  154.  Section  134.  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  i.s  amended  by  striVrlng  out  eich 
reference  to  the  "Comptroller"  and  bv  in- 
serting "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  in  their 
place;  and  by  striking  out  the  words  ".  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury". 

Sec  155.  Section  137.  title  12.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strOring  out 
"Ccmptroller"  and  by  Inserting  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  156.  Sertlon  138.  title  12.  United 
States  Crde.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comntroller"  and  by  Inserting  "Secretary 
of  the  Trea<^i;rv". 

Se?.  157.  Section  143.  title  1?.  United 
States  Cod".  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"C-mptroHer  of  t>ie  Currency"  and  "Comn- 
troller" and  by  ln?:ertln<?  in  each  instance 
the  term  "Federal  Baik  Commission". 

Sec  158.  Section  144,  title  12,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  by  Insert- 
ing "Federal  Bank  (Commission". 

Se?.  159.  Section  151,  title  12.  United 
Stateg  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(Comptrorer  of  the  C'lrrency"  and  by  in- 
•ertlne  "Secretary  of  the  Trea<?vry". 

Sec.  160.  Section  161,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  "Comptroller"  and  by  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  in  their  place:  and 
by  striking  out  each  reference  to  "he",  "his", 
"him",  and  "himself"  and  by  Inserting  "It", 
"Its",  "it",  and  "Itself"  m  their  place. 

Sec  Ifil.  Section  164,  title  12.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  by  lasertlng  "Federal  Bank  Commission" 
In  their  place. 


Sec.  162.  Section  163,  title  12,  United  States 
(Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(Comptrol- 
ler" and  by  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tiry". 

Sec.  163.  Section  170,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
sind  by  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  164.  Section  171.  Utle  12.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  (Currency"  and  inserting  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  165.  Section  172.  title  13,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  166.  Section  173.  title  12.  United  States 
(Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency"  and  by  Inserting  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission"; and  by  striking  out  each  reference 
to  the  "Comptroller"  and  Inserting  "Secre- 
tary" in  their  place. 

Sec.  167.  Section  174.  title  12.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  terms 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  "Comp- 
troller" and  by  inserting  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  In  their  place. 

Sec  168.  Section  175,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency"  and  "Comptroller"  and 
by  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the  Treastiry"  in 
their  place. 

Sec  169.  Section  178,  title  13,  United  States 
(Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  con- 
sent of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and". 

Sec  170.  Section  181,  title  13,  United  Statee 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  by  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion" In  their  place. 

Sec  171.  Section  182,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency"  and  by  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  172.  Section  183,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "other  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  by 
Inserting  "others  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion"; and  by  striking  out  "duplicate"  and 
inserting  "triplicate". 

Sec.  173.  Section  185,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Sec- 
retary cf  the  Treasury". 

Sec  174.  Section  191,  title  12,  United  States 
(Code,  ts  amended  by  striking  out  the  terms 
"comptroller"  and  "he"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  in  their  place. 

Sec  175.  Section  192,  title,  12,  United  States 
C!ode,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "(Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  the  "Comptroller"  and  by  inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  in  their  place:  and 
by  striking  out  each  reference  to  "he"  and 
Inserting  "it"  in  their  place. 

Sec.  176.  Section  193.  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller" and  "he"  and  Inserting  In  their  place 
the  terms  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  and 
"It". 

Sec.  177.  Section  194,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "comp- 
troller" and  "him"  and  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission"  and  "it"  in  their  place; 
and  by  striking  out  "his  satisfaction"  and 
inserting  "the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sion". 

Sfc.  178.  Section  195,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency",  "comptroller",  and 
"his  direction"  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
C!ommi8sion","Commisj"on",  and  "the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission"  In  their  place. 

Sec  179.  Section  197,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  or  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  where  that  Corpora- 


tion has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the 
bank,"  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  (Commis- 
sion". And  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  and 
the  receiver,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  where  that  (Corporation  has 
been  appointed  receiver  of  the  bank,"  and 
Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission";  and 
by  striking  out  "(Comptroller  and  such  re- 
ceiver, or  either  of  them,  or  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  (Corporation"  and  by  Insert- 
ing "Federal  Bank  Commission",  and  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  and  such  receiver 
or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  (Corpora- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  are  severally,"  and 
Inserting  "Federal  Bank  (Commission";  and 
by  striking  out  "Comptroller  and  such  re- 
ceiver or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  (Cor- 
poration" and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  (Com- 
mission"; and  by  striking  out  "Comptroller 
of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission";  and  by  striking  out  "(Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  or  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  if  continued  as 
a  receiver  of  the  bank  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,"  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission". 

Sec  180.  Section  107a,  title  12.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  "Comp- 
troller" and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"  in  their  place;  and  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  Inserting  "its". 

Sec.  181.  Section  198,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each  ref- 
erence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
aiid  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  la 
their  place. 

Sec.  182.  Section  199,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  both  ref- 
erences to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  by  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission" 
and  by  striking  "his"  and  inserting  "its". 

Sec  183.  Section  200,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  both  ref- 
erences to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"; 
and  by  striking  out  "he"  and  Inserting  "its". 

Sec.  184.  Section  202.  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  185.  Section  203,  title  12.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  "Comptroller" 
and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commls&lon" 
in  their  place  and  substituting  "it"  for  "he" 
wherever  that  terms  appears. 

Sec  186.  Section  204,  title  12,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  both  ref- 
erences to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  "him"  and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"  and  "it"  In  their  place. 

Sec  187.  Section  205.  title  12.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  "he"  both  times 
and  by  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission" 
In  their  pla"e:  and  by  striking  "his"  and 
Irsertlne  "Its". 

Sec  188  Section  206.  title  12,  United  Statee 
Code.  Is  ame":rtel  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller cf  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission":  and  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller"  each  time  It  appears  and  in- 
serting "Commission":  and  by  striking  out 
"his"  R^d  Inserting  "its". 

Sec.  189.  Section  207,  tlUe  12.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  both  times  It  ap- 
pears, and  ln.sertlng  "Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion" the  first  time  and  "Commission"  the 
second  time;  and  by  striking  out  "he"  and 
Inserting  "the  Commission". 

Sec  190.  Section  208.  title  12,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission";  and  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller"  and  inserting  "Commission". 

Sec  191.  Section  209.  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  a  'd  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission". 
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Ssc.  102.  Section  210.  title  12, 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
troller  of  the  Currency"  and 
eral   Bank   Commission". 

Sxc.  193.  Section  211,  title  12 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
troller  of  the  Currency"  and 
eral  Bank  Commission":   by 
with  the  approvsU  of  the 
Treasury,";    and   by   striking   ou 
inserting  "the  Commission". 

Skc.    194.    Section    214a,    title 
States   Cede,    is    amended    by 
each  reference  to  the 
Currency"  and  to  the  "Comptroller 
serting  'Tederal  Bank  CommissKn 
place:   and  by  striking  out 
the  Currency,  who"  and 
Bank  Commission  which". 

Sec.    105.   Sections   215    (a) 
title  12,  United  States  Code  is 
striking  each  reference  to  the  " 
and   Inserting   "Federal   Bank 
m  their  place. 

Sec.    196.    Section    215a,    title 
States   Code,    is    amended   by 
"Comptroller"  each  place  It 
serting  "Commission":    and  by 
"who"    m    section    215a (c)     and 
"which".  Section  215b,  tiUe  12, 
Code,    is    amended    to   read    as 
Commission'  means  the  Federal 
mission;  and". 

Sec.    197.    Section    248,  .iltle 
States  Code,  is  amended  by 
of  eswjh   member  bank"   in 
and  by  striking  out  '"Comptroller 
rency"  and  "comptroller"  in 
and   Inserting  "Secretary  of  th« 
and  "Secretary"  in  their  place, 
title  12  United  States  Code  Is 
striking  out  "the  Board  of 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Insurance  Corporation"  and  by  1 
Federal    Bank    Commission". 

Sec.  198.  Section  288.  title  12. 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
troller  of  the  Currency"  and 
eral  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  190.  Section  301,  title  12 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
shall  any  discount,  advance,  or 
tion  be  extended  to  any  memb^ 
the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the 
of  any  unsafe  or  unsound 
the   Federal   Btoik   Commission 
the  Board  that  such  advance, 
accommodation   Is  necessary   in 
interest   and   the   Board   shall 
lively  that  such  advance 
commodatlon   may   alleviate   a 
adverse   impact  up>on  the 
Nation  or  anv  section  of  the  cou 

Sec.  200.  Section  321.  title  12 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  relating  to  branches  of 
ber  banks  "except  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fedeifel 
System,  instead  of  the  Comptrc  11 
Currency,"  and  inserting  "with 
of  the  Federal   Bank  Commlssloh 
striking  out.  In  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  "Commission",  and  ~ 
out      "(except      within      the 
Columbia)". 

Sec.  201.  Section  324,  title  12 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
that  any  reference  in  any  such 
the   Comptroller  of   the   Curren<Jy 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
be  a  reference  to  the  Board  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
ing  out  "Reserve  bank  of  which 
a    member"    and    inserting 
Commission"  In  the  second 
striking  out   "Reserve   bank 
■Federal  Bank  Commission"  and 
"the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
serve  System"  and  Inserting  "It" 
sentence;   and  by  striking  out  " 
serve  bank"  in  the  fourth 
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serting "Federal  Bank  Commission":  and  by 
striking  out  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  and  "Board"  in  the 
fifth  sentence  snrt  lns»rtl"2  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"  and  "Commission." 

SEC.  202.  Section  325,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or 
of  the  Federal  reserve  bank"  and  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission":  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission."  . 

Sec.  203.  Section  326,  title  12.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"During  any  period  in  which  examinations 
made  by  or  for  a  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  are.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, adequate  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
examlratlons  are  authorized  by  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  the  Commission  may,  in  its 
discretion,  suspend  the  making  of  Federal 
examinations  of  State  member  banks  in  such 
State  and  In  lieu  thereof  accept  reports  of  the 
examinations  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
State  agency.  No  such  suspension  shall  affect 
the  right  of  the  Commission  to  make  special 
examinations  of  individual  banks  In  such 
State  at  any  time.  Copies  of  any  report  of  an 
examination  made  or  accepted  by  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission  may.  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Commission,  be  furnished  to  the  State 
authorities  having  supervision  of  the  bank 
examined,  to  officers,  directors,  or  the  re- 
ceiver of  such  bank,  and  to  any  other  proper 
persons.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  327.  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  In  the  first 
sentence  "to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  and  "of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
and  "board"  and  by  Inserting  in  place  of 
the  word  "board"  the  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission". 

Sec  205.  Section  329.  title  12.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"No  bank  shall  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship unless  it  is  approved  for  deposit  In- 
surance \mder  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  by  the  Federal  Bank  Commission. 
The  capital  stock  of  a  State  member  bank 
shall  not  be  reduced  except  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Commission.". 

Sec.  206.  Section  330,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the  board" 
after  "regulations"  In  the  second  sentence. 

Sec.  207.  Section  331,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "upon 
hearing  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System". 

Sec.  208.  Section  333,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "of  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission"  before  "with  the  condi- 
tions of  membership"  in  the  la'^t  sentence. 

Sec  209.  Section  334,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  first  paragraph  by 
striking  "Federal  Reserve  bank  of  Its  district 
and  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"  and  by  inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  and  by  striking  each 
reference  to  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"  and  by  inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission":  in  the  second  para- 
graph by  striking  "Us  Federal  Reserve  bank 
or  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System"  and  by  Inserting  'Federal 
Bank  Commission";  and  by  striking  "Federal 
Reserve  bank  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System"  and  by  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission";  and  by  striking 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission"; and  In  the  third  paragraph  by 
striking  ",  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and 
by  striking  "Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
district  in  which  such  member  bank  Is  lo- 
cated" and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission". 

Sec  210.  Section  338,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each  ref- 


erence to  the  "Board  of  Governors  of  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  System"  and  Inserting  "ttA' 
eral  Bank  Commission"  In  their  place. 

Sec  211.  Section  339,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  212.  Section  341,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  by  inserting  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System";  and  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  in  paragraph 
8  and  by  Inserting  "Secretary". 

Sec.  213.  Section  371,  title  12,  United  Stateg 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  214.  Section  37ld,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  "Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission" 
in  their  place. 

Sec  215.  Section  375,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  the  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"  and  by  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  in  their  place. 

Sec.  216.  Section  375a,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System"  and  by  inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission". 

Sec  217.  Section  377,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence t-o  the  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"  and  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission";  and  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral reserve  bank"  and  inserting  "Commis- 
sion". 

Sec  218.  Section  418,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of"  and  by  inserting  the  word  "shair 
after  the  words  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury" 
where  they  first  appear. 

Sec  219.  Section  419,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  by  inserting 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec  220.  Section  420,  title  12.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "Comptroller 
of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Secretary  of 
the  Treasury". 

Sec  221.  Section  481.  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  every  refer- 
ence to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  C^l^rency" 
and  to  the  "Comptroller"  and  by  Inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission"  in  their  place; 
and  by  striking  out  in  the  first  paragraph, 
next  to  last  sentence,  the  words  "he"  and 
"his"  and  inserting  "it"  and  "its"  In  their 
place;  and  by  striking  out  "with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  both  times 
It  appears;  Inserting  "as  are  not  instired  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation" 
after  "expense  of  examination  of  such  afllll- 
ates"  in  the  second  paragraph;  and  by  strik- 
ing "whose  compensation  is  and  shall  be  paid 
from  assessments  on  banks  or  affiliates  there- 
of shall  be  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  other  laws"  and  Inserting  "shall  be  under 
the  provsllon  of  all  other  laws":  and  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph;  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Any  funds  derived  from  such  penalties  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation." 

Sec.  222.  Section  482,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  and  by  in- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission";  and 
by  striking  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
sentences  of  the  first  paragraph;  and  by 
striking  "In  addition  to  the  expense  of  ex- 
amination to  be  assessed  by  the  Comptrollw 
of  the  Currency  as  heretofore  provided," 
from  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph and  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  "and 
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any  funds  derived  from  such  assessment  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation." 

Sic.  223.  Section  6204  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  483)   Is  repealed. 

SEC.  224.  Section  486,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System"  or  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  by  striking  out  "said  Board  or  Comp- 
troller, respectively."  and  by  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  in  their  plars. 

Sec  225.  Section  501,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission";  and  by  striking 
out  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System"  the  second  time  It  appears 
and  Inserting  ""Federal   Bank   Commission". 

Sec  226.  Section  501a,  title  12.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and 
by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  C\ir- 
rency  in  his  own  name"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  227.  Section  601,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  every 
reference  to  the  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  in  their  place. 

Sec.  228.  Section  602.  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  of  each 
reference  to  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  "'Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"  and  by  inserting  '"Fed- 
eral Bank  Conamission"  in  their  place. 

Sec.  223.  Section  608,  title  12.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each 
reference  to  the  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  and  by  Inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission"  in  their  place; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall  assign  to  the 
Feder.il  Bank  Commission  all  of  its  rights 
under  any  such  agreement  executed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission Act."'. 

Sec.  230.  Section  604a.  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System"  and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"  In  their  place. 

Sec  231.  Sections  611-631,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each 
reference  to  the  "Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System"  and  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States" 
and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion" In  their  place;  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  section  625  the  following:  "All  pay- 
ments received  by  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission shall  be  paid  into  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

Sec.  232.  Section  1812,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  management  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  be  vested  In  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  233.  Section  1813,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  refer- 
ences to  the  ""Corporation"  from  subsections 
(g)  and  (U  and  inserting  Federal  Bank 
Commission  in  their  place;  and  amending 
subsection  (k)  to  read  as  follows:  ""The  term 
'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission."; and  by  striking  out  ",  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,"  from  subsection 
(1)(5)  and  by  inserting  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission; and  by  amending  subsection  (q) 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  term  'appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency'  shall  mean  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  234.  Section  1814.  title  12.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
but  the  last  two  sentences  of  subsection  (b) . 

Sec   235.    Section    1815,    title    12,    United 
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states  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"any  national  or  State  bank  may  apply  to 
the  Federal  Bank  Commission  to  become  an 
Insured  bank.  Before  approving  any  such 
application  the  Federal  Bank  Commission 
shall  give  consideration  to  the  factors  enum- 
erated in  section  1816  of  this  title,  and  shall 
determine,  upon  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
examination  of  such  bank,  that  its  assets 
in  excess  of  its  capital  requirements  are  ade- 
quate to  enable  It  to  meet  all  of  Its  liabilities 
to  depositors  and  other  creditors  as  shown 
on  the  books  of  the  bank.".  Section  1816, 
title  12,  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Board  of  Directors"  and  in- 
serting   "Federal    Bank    Conmilsslon". 

Sec  236.  Section  1817,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'"State  nonmember"  and  "(except  a  District 
bank)"  from  subsection  (a)(1);  and  by 
striking  out  each  reference  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  to  the  "Corporation"  and  "Board  of 
Directors"  and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"  In  their  place:  and  by  amend- 
ing subsection  (a)(2)  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Federal  Bank  Commission  may  accept 
any  report  made  by  or  to  any  State  banking 
supervisory  agency,  and  may  furnish,  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  reports 
of  examinations  and  reports  of  condition 
made  or  accepted  by  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission. The  Federal  Bank  Commission  may 
furnish  to  any  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  reports  of  examination  and  reports 
of  condition  made  or  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  any  bank  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  State  agency":  and  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  In  subsection 
(a)(3)  and  inserting  "Each  Insured  bank 
shall  make  to  the  Federal  Bank  Commission 
four  reports  of  condition  annually  upon  dates 
selected  by  the  Federal  Bank  Commission"; 
and  by  striking  out  "the  Corporation"  and 
"any  of  the  foregoing  agencies"  and  insert- 
ing "the  Federal  Bank  Commission"  in  their 
place;  and  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a) 
(6)  "Board  of  Directors,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System"  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission";  and  by  striking  out  "Board  of 
Directors"  in  subsection  (b)(5)(B)  and  (b) 
(6)  (A)  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission"; and  by  striking  out  "Corporation" 
from  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (6) 
and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"; 
and  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Directors"  in 
subsection  (c)  each  time  it  apjjears  and  In- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission";  and  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (J). 

Sec  237.  Section  1818(a),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each 
reference  to  the  "Corporation"  and  "Board 
of  Directors"  and  by  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission"  In  their  place;  and  by 
striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  In  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional bank  or  a  district  bank",  "and  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  the  case  of  a  State  member  bank", 
and  by  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  "the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the  case  of 
a  national  bank,  or  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  the  case 
of  a  State  member  bank  as  the  case  may  be". 

Sec.  238.  Section  1818  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  "(other  than  a 
bank)"  and  "In  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  to  a  State  member  Insured  bank";  and 
by  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  (1)  "State" 
and  "(other  than  a  District  bank)";  and  by 
repealing  subsection  (e)  (2);  and  by  striking 
out  In  subsection  (e)  (3)  "State"  and  "(other 
than  a  District  bank) "  each  time  they  ap- 
p>ear;  and  by  repealing  subsection  (e)(4); 
and  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  (5) 
"State"  and  "(other  than  a  District  bank)", 
and  by  repealing  subsection  (e)  (6);  and  by 
repealing  subsection  (e)  (7);  and  by  striking 


out  in  subsection  (f)  "or  (e)  (7)"  each  time 
It  appears,  and  by  Inserting  "or"  after  "(e) 
(1)";  and  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (g) 
(1)  "(2),";  and  by  Inserting  "or";  and  by 
striking  out  "(4).  or  (7)";  and  by  striking 
out  in  subsection  (g)  (2)  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission";  and  by  striking  out  In  subsec- 
tion (h)  "or  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System";  and  by  striking  out 
In  subsection   (J)    "(e)(7)". 

Sec  239.  Section  1818(o),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Whenever  the  insured  status  of  an  Insured 
bank  shall  be  terminated  by  action  of  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission  its  membership  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  terminate 
and  in  the  case  of  a  national  bank  a  receiver 
fcr  the  bank  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission.". 

Sec.  240.  Section  1818rp)  and  sections  1818 
(q) ,  title  12,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  each  reference  to  "Corpora- 
tion" and  "Board  of  Directors"  and  by  insert- 
ing "Federal  Bank  Commission"  In  their 
place. 

Sec  241.  Section  1819,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  .«;trlklng  out  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  Fourth  and  In- 
serting '"To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend,  through  the  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion, in  any  court  of  law,  or  equity.  State  or 
Federal";  and  by  striking  out  "Board  of 
Directors"  In  the  fourth  sentence  of  para- 
graph Fourth  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission";  and  by  striking  out  In  para- 
graph Fifth  "appoint  by  Its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors such"  and  "in  this  chapter"  and  insert- 
ing "act  through  such  personnel  as  the 
Federal  Bank  CommI'?sion  may  designate. 
The  Federal  Bank  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  such"  and  "by  law"  In  their 
places  and  inserting  after  "compensation" 
in  the  first  sentence  "in  accordance  v/lth 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code";  and  by  strik- 
ing out  in  paragraph  Sixth  "',  by  Its  Board 
of  Directors,"  and  inserting  "upon  approval 
of  the  Federal  Bank  Commission";  and  by 
striking  out  In  pso-agraph  Seventh  "by  Its 
Board  of  Directors,"  and  inserting  "under 
authority  of  the  Federal  Bank  Commission." 
and  by  striking  out  from  paragraph  Eighth 
"To"  and  inserting  "The  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission may";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  Ninth  "under  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Bank  Commission";  and  by 
amending  paragraph  Tenth  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Federal  Bank  Commission  may 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  in  the  pterformance 
of  its  functions.". 

Sec.  242.  Section  1820  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each 
reference  to  the  "Board  of  Directors"  and 
"Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation"  and 
"Corporation"  and  by  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission"  in  their  places;  and  by 
amending  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  to  read  as  follovirs:  "The  Federal  Bank 
Commission  shall  appoint  examiners  who 
shall  have  power,  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  examine  any  insured  bank  or  any 
bank  making  an  application  to  become  an 
Insured  bank,  whenever  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Federal  Bank  Commission  an  examina- 
tion is  necessary,";  and  by  repealing  the 
second  sentence  to  subsection  (b).  Section 
182(a),  title  12.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  in  subparagraph  2(b)  by  striking 
out  "Corporation"  and  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  243.  Section  1821(c).  title  12.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  any  othei  provision  of 
law.  the  Federal  Bank  Commission  shall  not 
appoint  a  receiver  other  than  Itself  of  any 
Insured  bank  except  for  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator  pursuant  to  the  Bank  Con- 
servatlon  Act.". 
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Sec.  244.  Section  1821(d),  tltl 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  sirUcfcg 
the  first  sentence  "Corporation" 
Ing  •Pederal  Bank  CommiMlon  ' 
and  by  striking  out  from  the 
"Corporation"   and   "Itself   for 
count"   and   inserting   "Pederal 
mission"    and    "the    Corporatloi 
places;   and  by  striking  out  frofi 
sentence  "Corporation"  and 
self  or"  and  inserting  "Pederal  Bi 
slon"  and  "Federal  Bank 
poration"  in  their  places:  and  by 
each  reference  to  the  "Corporat^ 
last  sentence  and  by  inserting  " 
Commission"  in  their  places  and 
out  "or  the  Comptroller  of  the 

Sic  245.  Section  1821(e),  tltU 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strlklig 
reference   to   the   "Corporation 
Ing    "Federal    Bank    Commlssioi 
place. 

Skc.  246.  SecUon  1821(f).  title 
States  Code,  is  Eunended  by 
Provided,  That  the  Corporation" 
Ing   ".   The  Pederal  Bank 
striking  out  "where  the  Corp)orat  on 
Inserting  "where  the  Pederal 
sion". 

Sec.  247.  Section  1821(h),  titU 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strlkii  g 
poration"  and  Inserting  "Federal 
mission". 

S«c.  248.  Section  1821  (1)^  title 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strlkt  ig 
reference   to   the    "Corporation 
Directors  of  the  Corporation" 
troUer  of   the   Currency"   and 
their  place  the  "Federal  Bank 

Sec.  249.  Section  1821(k),  titl« 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striklig 
reference   to   the   "Board   of 
"Oorporatlon"  and  "Comptroller 
rency"  and  by  inserting  'Tederal 
mission"   In   their   places;    and 
out  ",  without  certification  to 
by  the  Corporation". 

Sec.  250.  Section  1821(1),  title 
States    Code,    is    amended    by 
"Board  of  Directors"  wherever  it 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
sertiag  "Federal  Bank  Commlasl4n 
place. 

Sec.  251.  Section  1822(a),  title 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strUcl  ig 
reference   to   the   "Corporation" 
serting  "Federal  Bank  Commlsslc^ 
place. 

Sec.  252.  Section  1822(c),  title 
States   Code,    is    amended    by 
"Board  of  Directors"  and  insertl^ 
Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  253.  Section  1823(c),  title 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strlkl 
poration"    the    first    time    it 
■"Board  of  Directors"  each  time 
and    by   inserting   "Pederal    Ban^ 
Bion"  in  their  place. 

Sec.  254.  Section  1823(d),  title 
States   Code,    is    amended    by 
"in  Its  discretion'"  in  the  last 
by  Inserting  "in  the  discretion 
eral  Bank  Commission'"  and  by 
"Corporation"  the  last  time  it 
by    inserting    "Federal    Bank 

Sec.  255.  Section  1823(e),  tltie 
States    Code,    is    amended    by 
"Board  of  Directors"  and  by 
eral  Bank  Commtssion"'. 

Sec.    256.    Setticn    1824,    title 
Staes    Code,    is    amended    by    si 
"Bo.ird  of  Directors  of  the 
by  1   sertin?  "Fedjral  Bank 

S«c.  257.  Section  1827(a),  title 
States    Code     I?    amended    by 
"Corporation"  and  by  inserting  ' 
Comm.l&=ion"    ad    by    adding 
thereof  "whi-h  report  sh.iU  inclujie 
on  the  o  erations  of  the  Corpori 

Sec.  258.  Section  1827(b),  title 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
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The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
siiall,  uiider  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  audit  the  Federal  Bank 
Commisiioa.  In  making  the  audit,  represent- 
atives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  books,  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, files  and  all  other  papers,  things,  and 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Com- 
mlsslcn,  Including  reports  of  bank  esuunlna- 
tions  and  related  papers,  from  whatever 
source.  Such  representatives  shall  also  be  af- 
forded full  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 
tions and  activities  with  balances  or  securi- 
ties held  by  de,.03itailes,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodiaos. 

Sec  259.  Section  1827(c),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  his  audit  work 
relating  to  the  Federal  Bank  Commission.  A 
copy  of  each  report  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Commission.  In 
addition  to  any  other  matters  the  report 
shall  Include  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Comptroller  Geiieral  may 
deem  advisable  Including  recommendations 
for  attaining  a  more  economical  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
report  shall  specifically  show  any  program, 
financial  transaction,  or  undertaking  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  audit  which  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  has 
been  carried  out  without  authority  of  law. 
Sec  260.  Section  1828(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Board  of  Directors""  each  time 
It  appears  and  by  insarting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission";  and  by  striking  out  "Corpora- 
tion may  recover  for  its  use"  and  by  insert- 
ing "Federal  Bank  Commission  may  recover 
for  the  Corporation". 

Sec  261.  Section  1828(c)  is  amended  by 
providing  that  "In  every  case  the  responsible 
age;icy  shall  be  the  Fedcrcl  Bank  Commis- 
sion";  and  by  striking  out  "Corporation"  and 
by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  in 
subparagraph  (1)  and  In  subparagraph  (2) 
by  striking  out  "be — "  and  all  of  section 
(A),  (B),  and  (C)  and  by  Inserting  "In  every 
case  be  the  Federal  Bank  Commission";  and 
la  subsections  (4)  and  (6)  by  striking  out 
"and  the  oftier  two  banking  agencies  re- 
ferred to  In  this  subiectlon"  and  "and  the 
other  two  banking  agencies"  each  time  they 
ap  ear;  and  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
out  "Each  of  the  responsible  agencies"  and 
by  Inserting  "the  Federal  Bank  Commission" 
and  striking  out  "responsible  agency"  and  in- 
serting "Ccmmission". 

Sec  262.  Sections  1828  (d),  (e),  (f),  and 
(h)  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Corpora- 
tion" each  time  it  appears  and  by  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Cksmmission". 

Sec  263.  Section  1828(g),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out  each 
reference  to  the  "Board  of  Directors"'  and 
"Corporation"  and  by  Inserting  "Pederal 
Bank  Commission"  in  their  place. 

Sec  264.  Section  1828(1),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  In  subi>cutkgraph  (2) 
by  striking  out  "of — "  and  aU  of  subsections 
(A),  (B),  and  (C)  and  by  Inserting  "by  the 
responsible  agency  which  In  each  case  shall 
be  the  Pederal  Bank  Commission";  and  by 
striking  out  each  reference  to  the  "Corpora- 
tion" and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion". 

Sec  265.  Sections  1829  and  1829a(e),  title 
12,  United  Sta.tes  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Corporation"  and  "Board  of  Di- 
rectors" and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
ml.sslon"  in  their  places. 

Sec.  266.  Sections  1841-1850,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
each  reference  to  the  "Board"  or  the  "Pe<'eral 
Reserve  Board"  and  by  Inserting  "Commls- 
Elon"  In  their  place. 

Sec  267.  Section  1841(f),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Commlacion'  means  the  Pederal  Bank 
Commission". 


Sec  268.  Section  1812(b),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ta 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  if  the  ap- 
plicant company  or  any  bank  the  voting 
shares  or  assets  of  which  are  sought  to  be 
acquired  is  a  national  banking  association  oi 
a  District  bank,  or";  and  by  striking  out  "Uie 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or""  each  time  it 
appears  therein. 

Sec  269.  Section  1844(c),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Pederal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or". 

Sec  270.  Section  1861(a),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  'Federal  supervisory  agency' 
means  the  Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  271.  Section  1865(b),  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  assurances  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  given  to  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission." 

Sec  272.  Section  1881,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  subparagraph  ( 1 )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Pederal  Bank  Commission 
with  respect  to  any  Insured  bank";  and  by 
striking  out  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and 
redesignating  subparagraph  "(4)"  as  "(3)", 

Sec  273.  Section  1971-1978,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  each 
reference  to  the  "Board"  and  Inserting  "Ped- 
eral Bank  Commission"  In  their  place. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  LIW 
CODIFIED  IN  rtTLK  15  OF  THE  UNnXD  STATB 
CODE 

Sec  301.  Sec.  1607(a)(1),  title  16. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(1)  section  1818  of  title  12,  in  the 
case  or  any  insured  bank  by  the  Pederal  Bank 
Commission". 

Sec.  302.  Section  1681s(b)(l),  title  16, 
Unltec;  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  ai 
foUowis:  "(1)  section  1818  of  title  12,  in  the 
case  ol'  any  Ins\ired  bank  by  the  Pederal  Bank 
Commission.". 

S53.  303  [This  section  is  reserved  for  vari- 
ous ct-n  forming  amendments  which  would 
transfer  all  authority  respecting  the  Con- 
siimer  Credit  Protection  Act,  the  Securltlei 
Act,  and  the  Clayton  Act  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  the  Pederal  Bank  Commis- 
sion. I 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS  TO  VABIOUS  PEO- 
VISIONS  OF  LAW  CODIFIED  IN  THE  UNITD 
STATES    CODE 

Sec  401.  [This  section  is  reserved  for  vari- 
ous conforming  amendments  to  the  criminal 
and  other  codes.) 

Sec.  501.  Section  5314(19),  title  5,  of  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Chairman,  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Ped- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation"  and  In- 
serting "Chairman  of  the  Pederal  Bank  Com- 
mission"; and  by  repealing  clause  (30)  refer- 
ring to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Sec  502.  Section  6315(58),  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pederal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation"  and  Inserting  "Ped- 
eral Bank  Commission". 

Sec  503.  Section  6363(2).  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  tb* 
references  to  sections  481  and  1819,  title  13, 
United  States  Code. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

8.410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatxb,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtki)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  410,  a  bin  to 
repeal  the  earnings  limitation  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  all  workers  age 
65  and  over. 
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S.  17B3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondaue) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1783,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive and  quality  health  care  for  persons 
Vith  communicative  disorders  under  the 
health  insurance  program  (medicare) 
Including  preventive,  diagnostic,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitative  functions. 

S.  1784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalb) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1784.  a 
biU  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
comprehensive  hearing  health  care 
services,  including  provision  for  hearing 
amplification  devices  financed  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

S.  1875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1875,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  add  a  requirement  that  the 
comprehensive  State  plan  Include  pro- 
visions for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly. 

S.    1985 

At  the  reQu??t  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1985,  a 
bill  entitled  "the  Farmers  Market  Act  of 
1975." 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias  >,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pell  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  <Mr.  Roth)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
104 »  relative  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  ( to  provide  limited  legis- 
lative authority  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee). 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  216  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  submit  a  5- 
year  plan  for  the  eradication  of  brucel- 
losis. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  fMr.  Curtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 230,  a  resolution  concerning  rela- 
tions with  Cuba. 

SENATE    JOINT    REEOLT'TION    99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
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Resolution  99,  a  joint  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  January  4,  1976,  as  "Haym 
Salomon  Day." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  pubUc  the  scheduling  of  a 
public  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 10  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  235  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony will  be  heard  on  NASA's  proposed 
aircraft  fuel  conservation  technology 
program  from  representatives  of  NASA, 
the  air  transport  industry,  the  Air  Force, 
and  an  advisory  board  which  examined 
the  plan. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  MEETING  TO  CON- 
SIDER A  RESOLUTION  OF  DISAP- 
PROVAL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  hold  a  meeting 
to  consider  a  resolution  disapproving 
certain  proposed  regulations  submitted 
by  GSA  implementing  the  Presidential 
Recordings  and  Materials  Preservation 
Act,  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 10,  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building, 


Words  alone  are  not  enough.  As  a 
compassionate  people  we  cannot  sit 
aside  and  observe  others  being  slaugh- 
tered. I  have  spoken  on  this  issue  every 
day  for  years  and  I  cannot  stress 
strongly  enough  the  importance  of  this 
treaty.  It  does  not  take  a  great  humani- 
tarian to  recognize  that  genocide  is 
morally  repugnant.  It  does  take  the  will 
and  cooperation  of  this  Congress  to  do 
something  about  genocide.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  if  you  are  not  part  of  the 
solution,  you  are  part  of  the  problem. 
The  next  time  a  government  acts  to  de- 
stroy a  segment  of  its  population,  I  do 
not  want  people  to  say  that  the  United 
States  was  part  of  the  problem.  I  do  not 
want  them  to  say  that  the  United  States 
sat  idly  by.  I  want  them  to  say  that  the 
United  States  was  part  of  the  solution, 
that  the  United  States  helped  to  pre- 
vent mass  murder.  Ratification  of  the 
genocide  convention  is  a  must  now — ^be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GENCX:iDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  man  kills  another  human  being  in 
cold  blood  and  with  malice,  he  is  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  law  and  the  wrath 
of  all  rational  people.  It  is  only  appro- 
priate that  the  United  States  has 
created  a  justice  system  that  will  do  its 
utmost  to  insure  the  security  of  its  in- 
habitants. What  bothers  me  though,  is 
that  as  a  nation  we  fail  to  condemn  the 
heinous  crime  of  genocide.  We  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  act  on  the  brutal  murder 
of  one  American,  but  we  also  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  sit  idly  by  at  a  "systematic 
planned  annihilation  of  any  national 
ethnical,  racial,  or  reUgious  group."  I  feel 
that  we  should  voice  our  approval  and 
ratify  the  human  rights  document  which 
would  outlaw  the  frightful  act  of  geno- 
cide through  international  law. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  action  and  re- 
action. Action  was  taken  in  1915  when 
1,200,000  Armenians  were  executed  by 
the  Turks.  Action  was  again  taken  when 
the  German  dictator  Adolf  Hitler  ex- 
terminated 6  million  Jews,  3  million 
Slavs,  and  almost  the  entire  Gypsy 
community  of  Europe.  Etespite  the  out- 
rage at  the  hostilities  committed  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
today  still  has  not  dedicated  itself  to  the 
proposition  that  genocide  violates  inter- 
national law  and  should  be  outlawed. 
The  United  States  should  resolve  to  act 
decently,  morally,  and  sincerely  to  pre- 
vent any  future  reoccurrences  of  the 
debacles  that  have  swept  through  na- 
tions time  and  time  again. 


THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America,  or  FFA  as  the 
organization  is  more  popularly  known, 
has  long  provided  an  organizational 
framework  for  development  of  youth  in 
agriculture. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  FFA  pro- 
vides an  outlet  for  the  energy,  initiative, 
and  expertise  of  some  57,000  future 
farmers,  the  largest  number  of  FFA 
members  in  any  State  in  the  Nation- 
There  are  919  FFA  chapters  in  Texas, 
each  of  which  conducts  an  active  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  activity.  Truly,  here 
is  an  organization  that  is  critical  to 
maintaining  America's  food  factory  in 
the  future. 

A  question  of  paramount  importance 
facing  these  future  farmowners,  man- 
agers, and  technicians  concerns  the  na- 
ture of  the  agricultural  sector  which 
they  seek  to  join.  What  kind  of  food 
factory  will  America  have  in  the  next  10 
years? 

One  possible  answer  to  that  question 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  National 
Future  Farmer,  the  magazine  for  FFA 
members  and  their  families.  Forest  L. 
Goetsch,  president  of  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  comments  in  that  issue  on  "the 
1984  world  of  farming,"  and  I  think 
what  he  has  to  say  is  worth  our  atten- 
tion, not  only  because  his  comment  is  In- 
formed, but  because  his  mesage  will  be 
read  by  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
future  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  implicit 
in  Mr.  Goetsch's  article  is  the  challenge 
facing  not  only  the  farmers  and  future 
farmers  of  America,  but  to  Congress  as 
well.  We  are  caught  up  in  a  radical 
change  from  the  farming  practices  of 
the  past,  and  confronted  with  new  prob- 
lems which  call  not  just  for  more  hard 
work,  or  more  technology,  but  a  different 
lifestyle  for  those  on  the  farm.  Mr. 
Goetsch  believes  that — 
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Family  farm  corporations  and 
will  be  the  most  dominant 
business  organizations  In  the 
that  there  will  be  an  absolute 
pool  resources  of  different 
Ing  families  in  most  instances. 
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The  need,  as  Mr.  Goetsch 
for  greater  efficiency  through 
farms — on  the  average  of  640 
mum,  compared  with  the 
size"  farm  of  the  earlj'  1960's. 
ly,  farmers  must  open  up  the 
dividual  fields  to  allow  more 
tivation  by  big  farm  machinerfcr 

The  problem  facing  tomonjow 
ers,  however,  is  not  simply 
larger  farms,  but  more 
all  around. 

Since  1967,  prices  paid  by 
production   items,   taxes,   interest, 
wages  have  risen  by  85  percent 
paid  by  farmers  for  feed,  fertilizer 
seed  have  more  than  doublep 
ing  only  modest  inflation  for 
years,  these  costs  will  again  dbuble 

With  such  upward  movenient 
cost  of  inputs,  those  farmers 
marginally  efficient  will  be  wi{^ed 
morrow's  farmer  is  going  to 
businessperson  as  well,  because 
gin  for  error  will  be  quite  thin 

Forty  years  ago.  a  farmer  c^uld 
entire  crop  and  without  too 
ficulty  make  it  to  the  next  y 
haps  could  even  make  it  through 
years.  Not  any  more.  As 
points  out.  capital  investment 
will  probably  run  to  more 
dollars   per   average   size   fa 
1980's,    with    much    of    it 
yoimg  farmers.  All  It  takes  is 
bad   agribusiness   decisions 
farmer  off  his  farm. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President, 
challenge  for  tomorrow's  farnfers 
lenge  to  make  shrewd  busines ; 
What  crops  to  plant  in  wha 
How  to  finance  the  capital 
needed  land  and  equipment? 
ket  commodities  to  protect 
lent  price  swings? 

But  as  I  also  said,  Mr. 
Is  a  challenge  for  us  in 
cording  to  Dr.  Leonard  R.  Kv 
gan  State  University,  four  profblem 
ously  threaten  American 
Downturn  in  the  economic 
Inflation,   critical  shortages 
and    world    food    shortages. 
sound  familiar  to  us.  Mr 
ought  to.  because  these  are 
concerns  of  every  America  r 
member  of  the  world  community 
what  we  do  here  will  deter 
extent  these  problems  are  s(ilved 
what  extent  they  continue  to 
country. 

I  know  that  there  are  no 
tions.  but  I  will  say  this  to  my 
There  are  57,000  future  farmers 
Texas,  and  hundreds  of  thojsands 
them  throughout  the  United 
may  never  get  the  chance 
farms  they  love,  unless  we 
tions  to  these  problems.  Mr 
if  we  think  our  country  is 
present  crisis  in  unemployment 
just  dally  around  until  our  f aimers 
joined  the  unemployment  linee . 


Pres:  dent 


woik 
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Then  this  country  will  not  only  be  crip- 
pled, but  it  also  will  be  starving  to  deaiii. 
ExHiBir  1 
1984  World  or  Pabmino 
(By  Forest  L.  Goetsch) 

By  1984  the  ciirrent  industrialization  of 
agriculture  will  be  mostly  completed,  and 
the  bxillc  of  our  food  and  fiber  production 
will  be  coming  from  well-run  farm  buslnecs 
firms.  These  farm  businesses  will  be  operat- 
ing in  a  political  and  economic  climate  vastly 
different  from  that  of  the  1950's  and  60's.  We 
have  already  seen  the  transition  to  a  market- 
oriented  agriculture,  as  the  TJ.S.  government 
moved  out  of  the  vast  food  storage  business 
In  which  It  was  Involved  under  old  agricul- 
tural farm  programs.  Undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  some  new  policies  on  reservee,  but  we 
doubt  they  wUl  Involve  massive  government 
ownership  and  storage  of  non -perishables. 

The  1984  farmer  will  have  no  more  politi- 
cal influence  than  any  other  industrial 
group.  He  will  be  operating  In  a  market 
which  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation 
as  world  conditioins  change.  His  markets  will 
not  have  the  stability  that  once  was  true 
when  he  was  producing  under  price  supports. 

Today  the  majority  of  the  farmers  still  do 
not  understand  the  hedging  process  in  grain 
or  livestock  futures  markets.  Because  of  this 
instability  in  markets,  by  1984  the  bulk  of 
them  will  have  been  forced  to  take  steps  to 
protect  themselves  from  market  gyrations, 
and  hedging  will  be  one  of  those  steps.  There 
will  also  be  more  forward  contracting  of 
crops  on  the  cash  market. 

The  farmer  of  the  future  will  have  to  be 
more  flexible  and  lees  traditional.  He  will  be 
producing  those  items  in  which  he  has  com- 
parative economic  advantage  in  the  world 
market.  Currently,  those  Include  feed  grains, 
soybeans  and  wheat.  The  climate  which  we 
have,  and  our  large  acreage  of  fertUe  soil 
gives  us  na~ural  advantages  In  producing 
these  crops.  With  these,  we  have  the  highly 
aophlsticated  power  farming  systems  which 
have  been  developed  and  a  variety  of  effective 
crop  chemicals. 

Assuming  that  we  do  have  relatively  free 
wortd  trade,  there  are  some  products  in 
which  U.S.  farmers'  disadvantage  will  be 
even  more  firmly  established  by  1984.  Last 
year  I  visited  Europe  as  a  board  member  of  a 
firm  manufa<:turing  bulk  milk  tanks  for  use 
on  dairy  farms.  Dairymen  there  are  about 
in  the  stage  of  mechanization  where  U.S. 
farms  were  some  15  years  ago.  It  becomes 
api)arent  that  before  long  they  will  be  an 
even  more  competitive  force,  so  far  as  manu- 
factured dairy  products  are  concerned,  espe- 
cially if  the  Common  Market  subsidizes  its 
producers. 

We  are  already  seeing  certain  labor-inten- 
sive crops  shifting  from  the  VS.  In  the 
case  of  tomatoes  and  strawberries,  some  pro- 
duction moved  to  Mexico.  We  now  see  pine- 
apples being  grown  in  other  Pacific  Islands 
besides  Hawaii,  where  they  have  traditionally 
been  produced.  High  labor  and  land  costs 
are  causing  a  move. 

The  farmer  of  1984  certtkinly  will  be 
handling  relatively  large  volumes  of  money 
in  order  to  show  the  desired  return  on  his 
labor  and  Investment.  Currently,  we  see  that 
a  commercial  farmer  may  average  70  cents 
of  cash  outlay  for  every  dollar  of  farm 
income. 

Agricultural  commodity  prices  have  un- 
doubtedly moved  to  a  new  higher  plateau, 
reflecting  the  two  devaluations  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  and  the  demand  from  nations  which 
are  upgrading  their  diet  and  changing  their 
consumption  patterns.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  seen  U.S.  farm  production  costs  go 
UD  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  period  of  easy 
windfall  profits  has  passed  for  livestock 
farmers  and  it  will  soon  be  over  for  crop 
producers.  Then  good,  tight  bxulness  proce- 


dures will  again  be  necessary  In  farming 
operations. 

The  1984  farmer  will  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  computerized  accounting,  cash  flow 
projections  from  the  computer  and  tba 
various  uses  of  linear  programming  in  farm 
planning.  These  are  techniques  which  we  at 
Doane  are  already  using  with  some  of  today's 
top  operators.  Becaiise  of  the  flexibility 
which  will  be  necessary  in  farming  opem- 
tions  and  the  need  for  capable  management 
of  cash,  these  newer  techniques  will  be  aa 
absolute  necessity. 

What  type  of  business  organization  will 
be  most  common  to  farming  and  ranching  in 
the  1980'8?  WeU,  we  have  seen  publicly- 
owned  corporations  take  their  fling  at  agrl- 
cultural  production.  Most  of  them  have 
backed  away  from  it  and  taken  their  losses. 
The  most  recent  ones  to  do  so  are  some 
which  have  been  involved  in  commercial 
cattle  feeding  operation. 

I  think  that  family  farm  corporations  and 
partnerships  will  be  the  most  dominant 
types  of  farm  business  organizations  In  the 
1980's.  With  rising  land  prices  and  the  high 
cash  input  needs,  certainly  there  will  be  an 
absolute  necessity  to  jjool  resources  of  differ- 
ent members  of  farming  families  in  most 
instances.  I  feel  that  we  will  likely  see  an 
increase  in  the  procedure  of  having  one 
corporation  own  the  farmland,  with  another 
operating  corporation  doing  the  actual  fann- 
ing. There  may  be  several  members  of  the 
same  family  involved,  but  with  a  slightly 
different  combination  in  the  operating  com- 
pany from  that  in  the  land  holding  company. 

I  also  feel  that  there  will  be  large  amounts 
of  high-quality  farming  land  owned  by  out- 
side Investors  and  operated  by  other  farmers 
under  leasing  arrangements. 

After  the  21  percent  Jump  in  U.S.  land 
prices  in  1974,  we  are  seeing  Illinois  and 
Iowa  farmland  commonly  selling  at  more 
than  $1,600  per  acre.  We  at  Doane  feel  good 
that  640  acres  Is  at  deslrable-slzed  unit  for 
an  operator  and  a  second  man,  assuming 
both  crop  and  livestock  production.  We  feel 
that  this  will  be  a  good-sized  unit  for  sev- 
eral more  years.  With  the  land  cost  at  Its 
current  level,  yovi  can  see  a;i  investment 
of  about  a  million  dollars  in  land  alone. 
Adding  machinery  and  inventory,  you  can 
quickly  add  up  another  $100,000  of  capital 
for  non-real  estate  Investment,  without  live- 
stock. 

Looking  down  the  road  ten  years,  it  is  not 
unrealistic  to  project  that  land  prices  might 
be  doubled — a  slower  rate  of  increase  than 
occurred  in  the  past  20  years.  This  would 
put  your  640-acre  Midwest  farm  at  an  invest- 
ment of  $2  million  by  1984. 

Looking  backward,  we  know  that  expan- 
sion of  farm  businesses  was  traditionally 
financed  by  capital  generated  internally; 
often  by  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  farm 
family  who  eked  it  out  of  their  living  ex- 
penses. Looking  forward  to  1984,  and  the  type 
of  Investment  required  for  a  viable  farm 
business,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  will 
have  to  be  some  outside  capital  Introduced 
Into  agriculture,  along  with  the  equities 
which  have  been  buUt  up  by  families  long 
in  the  farming  business. 

I  can  see  frequent  arrangements  with  farm 
operators  owning  a  small  tract  where  they 
have  their  headquarters,  and  service  their 
machinery  with  cash  and  share  leases  on  any 
available  tracts  of  farmltind  within  a  radius 
of  several  miles  in  any  direction.  This  situa- 
tion already  exists  to  quite  an  extent  in  the 
cash-grain  areas  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  shifts  in  the 
regional  production  of  livestock  as  t^.e  theory 
of  comparative  advantage  comes  into  pl»y 
within  the  VS.,  Just  as  I  mentioned  in  th» 
world  situation.  We  expect  that  swine  pro- 
duction will  continue  to  be  Intensified  in 
the   Corn   Belt,   with   some   additional  new 
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units  developed  in  the  Great  Plains  area.  Of 
course,  by  1984,  hogs  will  be  produced  pri- 
marily In  confinement  units.  Land  will  be 
too  expensive  to  be  using  mu<ai  of  it  for 
pasture.  Also,  high  costs  of  labor  will  force 
more  mechanization. 

The  feeding  of  beef  cattle  has  already 
made  a  big  shift  to  the  area  from  Nebraska 
to  Texas.  There  are  definite  climatic  ad- 
vantages there,  compared  to  the  high 
humidity  areas  where  muddy  feedlots  be- 
come a  severe  problem. 

It  takes  millions  of  dollars  to  finance  the 
nation's  beef  cattle  feeding  operations.  In 
recent  years,  the  sale  of  limited  partner- 
ships has  brought  in  amounts  of  money, 
which  have  been  estimated  as  high  as  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars,  from  outside  in- 
vestors attracted  to  the  cattle  feeding  situ- 
ation. Many  of  them  have  lost  all  of  their 
pronts  for  the  past  five  years  and  their  origi- 
nal equitv  as  well.  With  losses  running  up 
to  $200  per  head,  the  cattle  feeding  Industry 
literally  went  through  the  wringer.  These  in- 
dividual Investors  will  probably  not  be  bftck. 

Agricultural  finance  corporations  and  new 
banking  methods  will  come  into  the  picture 
to  replace  the  tax  shelter  cattle  feeders  as 
commercial  lots  are  gradually  refilled. 

By  1984  we  certainly  can  expect  to  see 
some  changes  in  land  use.  With  the  sudden 
realization  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  na- 
tion's capacity  to  produce  food,  it  can  be 
expected  that  legislation  wUl  be  passed  with- 
in the  next  few  years  which  will  safeguard 
most  of  America's  prime  agricultural  land 
from  other  uses  which  have  been  gobbling 
It  up  at  a  rather  fast  rate. 

The  growing  population  is  searching  for 
recreational  outlets  and  It  appears  that  per- 
haps the  scenic  Western  areas  will  lose  much 
of  their  grazing  use  to  recreation.  We  see 
great  possibilities  for  upgrading  the  use  of 
land  in  pome  other  areas  to  something  more 
than  Just  growing  cutover  timber,  brush  and 
weeds.  We  at  Doane  feel  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  across  southern  In- 
diana. Illinois,  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri 
which  could  be  bought  at  a  relatively  low 
price,  developed  and  turned  into  unlt.s  for 
producing  beef  cattle.  The  cost,  generally, 
would  be  less  than  buying  a  going  ranch  in 
the  traditional  Western  areas.  With  the  big 
Jump  In  land  prices,  it  now  becomes  feasible 
to  clear  brush  and  timber,  fill  ditches,  apply 
lime  and  phosphate  to  develop  pastures,  and 
to  drain  certain  areas  in  the  South  which 
might  not  have  been  practical  with  lower 
land  values. 

Certainly  you  are  aware  of  the  constant 
Increaslngsize  of  farms  in  the  U.S.  The  1974 
estimate  was  384  acres,  average  for  the  U.S., 
contrasted  to  322  acres  only  11  years  earlier. 
Another  change.  In  addition  to  total  size, 
vrill  be  the  larger  fields  that  will  be  developed 
for  use  of  the  big  farm  machinery  now  avail- 
able. 

Within  the  next  ten  years  you  will  see  the 
traditional  hedgerows  pretty  well  ripped 
out  in  the  Midwest,  and  fences  removed  from 
small  pastures  and  fields  so  that  units  can 
be  farmed  more  efficiently.  More  and  more 
farmsteads  are  being  abandoned,  or  if  the 
farm  house  is  in  fairly  good  shape  they  are 
rented  out  to  workers  who  prefer  to  live  In 
the  country.  There  are  social  implications 
as  tradition  is  pushed  aside  by  bulldozers. 
However,  economic  realities  wUl  bring  about 
more  and  more  of  this  type  of  change. 

We've  seen  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  total 
farm  labor  force.  Available  crop  acres  have 
been  fairly  constant,  and  yet  total  output 
has  risen  drastically.  The  secret  has  been 
purchased  inputs  in  the  form  of  fertilizer, 
herbicides,  crop  insecticides,  sophisticated 
machinery,  improved  seed  varieties,  petro- 
leum products,  animal  health  products,  for- 
tified feeds  and  a  variety  of  other  items. 

The  agribusiness  Industry  has  made  sizable 
investments  in  product  development  which 
has  made  possible  a  significant  Increase  In 


output  per  farm  worker.  We  see  an  immediate 
Impact  when  one  of  these  products  Is  lost  to 
farm  use,  for  cattle  feeding  or  various  pesti- 
cides used  by  crop  farmers.  Tighter  govern- 
ment requirements  have  caused  the  costs  of 
developing  a  new  chemical  to  sky-rocket. 

At  the  same  time,  regulations  to  protect 
the  environment  are  causing  some  real  fi- 
nancial problems  for  livestock  feeders  and 
dairymen.  The  food  factory  is  now  facing 
some  of  the  same  environmental  obstacles 
that  urban  factories  have  been  forced  to  deal 
with.  We  have  hope  that  the  very  real  need 
for  food  will  bring  some  moderation  in  the 
demands  of  the  enviromnentalists. 

Hopefully,  by  1984,  we  will  also  have  our 
priorities  ordered  in  a  way  that  sufficient 
petrochemicals  vrtll  be  available  to  provide 
the  necessary  pesticides  and  the  nitrogen 
fertilizer   to   meet  our   food   needs. 

The  American  farmer  loves  to  produce. 
Give  him  the  price  Incentive,  and  the  raw 
material  to  work  with,  and  he  will  do  an 
amazing  job. 


TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  an  ex- 
cellent comment  on  U.S.  trade  posture, 
which  was  written  by  D.  W.  Brooks  and 
published  in  the  July  Gold  Kist  News. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  founder  of  Gold  Kist,  the 
largest  agribusiness  cooperative  in  the 
world,  and  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  most  authoritative  spokesman 
on  agriculture  and  related  business  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Brooks  served  on  the 
advisory  board  for  the  ''Kennedy  Round" 
trade  negotiations. 

Discussing  new  trade  negotiations  be- 
ing launched  by  President  Ford,  Mr. 
Brooks  sounds  a  warning  that  both 
American  industry  and  American  agri- 
culture, especially  the  former,  must  be 
prepared  for  tough  competition  from  our 
trading  partners,  and  he  cites  the  in- 
creased industrial  productivity  of  nations 
like  Germany  and  Japan.  However,  Mr. 
Brooks  E>oints  out  that  such  competition 
can  hopefully  be  good  for  the  American 
economy  by  promoting  harder  work  and 
more  efficient  and  less  costly  production. 

At  the  same  time,  Mi-.  Brooks  warns 
against  the  erection  of  restrictive  tariff 
barriers  that  stifle  free  trade,  and  that 
the  United  States  must  particularly 
guard  against  a  lockout  of  our  agricul- 
tural products.  He  strongly  urges  that 
U.S.  agriculture  not  be  excluded  from  the 
new  trade  negotiations,  and  that  we  be 
fair  but  firm  in  striking  trade  agree- 
ments. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tbade  Negotiations 

(By  D.  W.  Brooks) 
It  is  my  understanding  that  we  are  now 
going  back  into  another  trade  negotiation 
with  many  of  the  cotintries  of  the  world.  The 
history  of  trade  negotiations  has  been  a 
long  one  and  at  times  a  very  disastrous  one. 
For  example,  many  economists  now  believe 
that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  great 
depression  of  the  early  thirties,  both  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  was  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  biU  which  we  passed  In 
this  country  In  1929.  This  bill  In  effect  raised 
tariffs  so  high  on  most  Industrial  products 
that  it  Just  stopped  products  coming  Into 


this  country.  That  Immediately  began  to  af- 
fect the  countries  overseas  that  had  been  ex- 
porting to  us,  and  they  began  to  move  into  a 
depression.  In  a  short  time  they  stopped 
buying  from  us  and  we  started  moving  into  a 
depression.  So  It  is  generally  felt  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  start  a  good  depression  is 
to  just  erect  enough  tariff  barriers  over  the 
world  to  stop  trading,  and  we  can  have  a 
good  one. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  world  is 
becoming  smaller  all  the  time  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  far  more  dependent  on 
each  other  now  than  they  were  even  In  the 
early  thirties.  Consequently,  there  should 
always  be  an  effort  to  try  to  Increase  world 
trade. 

When  we  have  a  sudden  economic  crisis, 
such  as  the  one  brought  on  by  the  tremen- 
dous increase  In  the  price  of  oil,  there  Is 
always  a  tendency  for  every  country  to  try  to 
protect  itself  by  stopping  imports  of  every- 
thing except  that  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  survival.  Consequently,  there  was  a 
great  tendency  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  to  start  throwing  up  tariff  barriers 
again  when  the  oil  crisis  developed. 

Since  we  are  the  largest  country  economi- 
cally in  the  world,  it  is  terribly  Important 
that  we  not  pet  caught  in  some  of  these 
economic  struggles  which  will  not  only  seri- 
ously affect  us,  but  affect  the  entire  world. 
Consequently,  after  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  we  have  been  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  free  up  trade  in  the  world. 

President  Roosevelt  started  off  and  began 
to  do  everything  possible  to  Improve  world 
trade.  That  has  largely  been  the  pattern  of 
every  president  since  that  time.  When  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  went  Into  office,  he  felt  It  was 
urgent  that  we  improve  world  trade.  He 
started  the  program  of  negotiations  with  the 
other  people  of  the  world,  which  were  labeled 
the  Kennedy  Round.  After  his  death  these 
negotiations  were  continued  under  President 
Johnson.  I  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  advisory 
board  on  these  negotiations,  and  I  will  have 
to  admit  that  we  had  a  real  difficult  struggle. 
The  fact  that  after  World  War  11,  when  all 
of  Europe  was  about  to  collapse,  we  started 
the  Marshall  Plan  to  help  not  only  Europe 
but  the  world,  somehow  left  the  impression 
in  the  world  that  we  ought  to  always  have 
a  Marshall  Plan  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  Kennedy  Round, 
the  United  States  was  about  In  as  bad  shape 
financially  as  any  of  the  countries  with 
which  we  were  negotiating.  Consequently,  we 
tried  to  take  a  very  firm  position  that  If 
we  opened  the  doors  for  one  dollar  of  trade 
in  this  country,  we  had  to  have  one  dollar  of 
trade  with  the  other  country. 

Unfortunately,  President  deOauUe  of 
France,  apparently  thought  that,  due  to 
the  fact  that  negotiations  had  started  under 
President  Kennedy  and  the  trade  negotia- 
tions were  being  known  as  the  Kennedy 
Round,  because  of  the  emotions  involved  we 
would  capitulate  and  give  him  what  he 
wanted  regardless  of  what  he  gave  us.  This 
actually  lasted  till  the  last  week,  and  un- 
fortunately we  did  not  make  the  good  trade 
that  we  should  have  made  for  this  country, 
and  to  some  extent  the  world  has  suffered 
because  of  this. 

Recently  President  Ford  hsa  been  pushing 
for  new  trade  negotiations  and  they  are  now 
getting  under  way.  They  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Dent,  who  Is 
a  very  able  industriaJlst  from  South  Carolina. 
In  these  trade  negotiations,  ab  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned,  we  have  both  oppor- 
tunity and  danger.  For  example,  as  a  whole 
we  have  become  such  efficient  producers  of 
farm  commodities  that  we  can  generaUy 
compete  effectively  with  our  farm  products 
in  practically  any  market  of  the  world.  Un- 
fortunately, our  industrial  establishments 
have  not  kept  pace  with  world  competition 
as  well  as  our  fanners.  Consequently,  there 
are  a  number  of  countries  of  the  world  that 
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have  out-paoed  us  In  Increasli.g  tfaelr  pro- 
ductivity per  worker.  To  lllustra  te  tbe  differ- 
ence between  the  two  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy, in  agriculture  we  have  ginerally  been 
able  to  increase  our  productivity  per  woker 
at  an  average  rate  of  8%  per  ]  ear,  whereas 
in  Industry  they  have  only  bee  i  able  to  in- 
crease their  productivity  an  average  of  2'/2  7o 
to  3%  per  year. 

Since  Industrial  workers  in  some  of  the 
other  countries,  such  as  Germany  auid  Japan, 
have  been  able  to  Increase  their  productivity 
at  a  rate  as  high  as  10  and  12  ~„  a  year,  In 
the  case  of  a  number  of  products  they  have 
become  more  competitive  than  we  have.  For 
example,  at  one  time  we  controlled  about  all 
the  automobile  mairket  of  th«  world,  but 
today  If  you  walk  across  the  stieet  In  a  city 
you  have  a  good  chance  of  being  run  over 
by  either  a  Volkswagen  or  a  Datsun.  So  the 
problem  now  Is  to  negotiate  agreements  to 
open  up  markets  of  the  world,  jecause  gen- 
erally speaking  you  will  have  a  nuch  higher 
Bcale  of  living  If  you  let  each  area  of  the 
world  produce  that  which  it  :an  produce 
the  most  efficiently  and  the  mast  econom- 
IcaOly. 

Sometimes  It  Is  tough  compel  Itlon,  but  It 
also  makes  people  become  moi*  Ingenious 
and  hopefully  work  harder  to  do  a  more 
efficient  and  economic  Job.  Even  our  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  now  i  taking  small 
cars  fully  competitive  with  imports.  You 
can  only  have  a  high  scale  <f  living  by 
having  high  productivity.  It  lust  doesn't 
come  automatically.  Somebody  has  to  pro- 
duce lots  of  products  if  we  are  gsing  to  have 
a  high  scale  of  living  on  this  eart  i. 

Since  some  of  the  industrial  countries  of 
the  world  feel  they  have  an  aivantage  In 
certain  industrial  products,  they  try  to  limit 
the  negotiations  Just  to  industilal  products 
where  they  have  an  advantage.  They  try  to 
refuse  to  let  agricultural  produc  s  be  negoti- 
ated because  very  often  they  are  the  weakest 
In  agricultural  products.  So  tte  only  way 
we  can  poaslbly  win  in  this  country,  and 
certainly  win  In  agriculture.  Is  to  be  certain 
that  all  negotiations  are  tied  together.  If 
we  are  negotiating  with  an  Industrial  coun- 
try and  they  want  to  only  talk  a  bout  Indus- 
trial products,  we  must  insist  that  they 
also  talk  about  agrlciUtural  prolucts.  If  we 
open  the  tariff  doors  in  this  covntry  for  an 
Industrial  product,  they  must  op  -n  the  doors 
In  their  country  for  an  agricultural  product. 
Of  course,  we  In  agriculture  riust  also  be 
ready  to  take  on  competition  where  they 
might  think  they  have  an  advantage  even 
In  agriculture.  This  means  thai  when  they 
come  In  and  want  some  concessions  in  agri- 
culture becaxise  they  think  they  can  outr\in 
us,  then  of  course  we  must  in-sist  on  some 
doors  opened  for  our  Industrial   products. 

It  Is  only  through  this  kind  of  give  and 
take  negotiations  that  we  can  actually  open 
the  trading  doors  of  the  world  iind  In  time 
Improve  the  economic  well-beln;  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  Ls  a  very  complex, 
difficult  and  delicate  type  of  trailing,  but  It 
la  one  that  we  have  to  do  tf  wa  expect  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  pecples  of  the 
world  to  continue  to  rise.  T 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  tills  country 
has  done  so  well  Is  because  It  Is  yuch  a  large 
country  and  we  have  refused  t(>  let  states 
set  up  economic  barriers  between  each  other. 
Tou  can  Just  Imagine  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  us  economically  If  we  hall  permitted 
•ach  state  to  raise  tariff  barrllBrs  against 
other  states.  And  yet  .that  is  wh4t,  has  hap- 
pened In  some  parts  of  the  wcfld  because 
•ome  of  these  nations  are  no  largpr  than  our 
states.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  let  states 
set  up  economic  barriers  between  each  other 
has  been  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why 
we  have  had  such  a  high  scale  mt  living.  If 
we  can  ext«nd  thla  kind  of  economic  ooiuU- 
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tlon  over  most  of  the  world,  and  do  It  in 
a  practical  way,  then  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  should  be  greatly 
Improved. 

"SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
August  26  marked  the  first  anniversary 
of  tiie  death  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  and 
there  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  a 
moving  poem  by  Mattle  Richards  Tyler, 
a  well-known  Washington  poet  and 
editor. 

Miss  Tyler  commemorates  in  verse 
Lindbergh's  illustrious  and  historic  1927 
"Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  solo  transatlantic 
flight.  Miss  Tyler  was  awarded  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  for  her  poem  "George 
Washington  at  Prayer." 

In  noting  Lindbergh's  last  flight  home 
last  August  26,  Miss  Tyler  writes: 

While  history  endtires  and  planes  still  fly, 
Charles  Lindbergh's  name  and  deeds  will 
never  die. 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  on  Au- 
gust 26,  and  I  bring  Miss  Tyler's  inspiring 
poem  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time  to  honor  the  memory  of  this 
great  aviator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Charles    AncnsTTrs   Lindbekgh,    1902-74 

SPTRTT  op  ST.  LOtns — BOOSEVSLT  FIEU),  LX 

(May  20,  1927) 
Charles    Lindbergh     viewed    Long     Island's 
foggy  shroud, 
Where  visibility  was  blurred  by  rain 
A  race  was  scheduled.  He  would  be  so  proud 
To  win   that  Paris   flight  with   much   to 
gain. 
His  two  competitors  let  caution  rule, 
But    Lindbergh    felt    that    be    must   not 
delay; 
So  he  began  his  flight  resolved  and  cool — 
Aware  that  this  could  be  a  fatal  day. 
The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  rising,  falling. 
Responded  to  her  pilot's  urgent  calling. 

FIRST    SOLO    TRANSATLANTIC     FLIGHT — "WK    ARX 
HERE" — LE  BOURGET  ITELO,  FRANCE 

(May  21.  1927) 
The  coast  of  Normandy  and  France  at  last. 

The  flaming  flares  of  Le  Bourget  Airfield, 
The  lights  of  lovely  Paris  rushing  past, 

And  victory  to  him  who  would  not  yield  I 
While    thousands    shouted    welcome,   Lind- 
bergh stepped 
Prom  plane  to  earth;  his  voice  was  strong 
and  clear. 
His  words  were   few  and   simple,   yet  they 
swept 
The  world:  "I  am  Charles  Lindbergh.  'WE 
are  here  I" 
That  solo  flight  he  blazed  across  the  sky. 
Still  wears  a  crown  of  stars  as  years  pass 
by. 


'Lindbergh  Is  quoted  as  having  often  re- 
ferred to  himself  and  his  beloved  plane  as 
WE.  The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  has  Its  own  hon- 
ored hangar  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  Yearly,  thousands  of  tour- 
ists stand  gazing  at  the  vaUant  little  plane 
that  carried  Its  young  pilot  to  greatness. 
Many  of  the  spectatoia  are  eager  children, 
with  dreams  of  their  own.  MBT 


LAST    FLIGHT  HOME "THE  LONE  EAGLE  OT  TBI 

SKY" 

(Died  August  26,  1974) 
By  his  request,  they  flew  him  gently  home 
To  Maul  .  .  .  and  there  he  died,  and  ii 
Interred. 
No  martial  music,  and  no  Capitol  Dome 
To  lay  In  state  beneath!  Lindbergh  pr». 
ferred 
A  coffin  from  the  wood  of  his  own  trees. 
His    only     mourners    family,     neighbon, 
friends. 
His  requiem  Paclflc  Ocean  breeze. 
But  death  Is  not  where  Lindbergh's  great- 
ness ends! 
While   history   endures   and   planes   still  fly 
Charles  Lindbergh's  name  and  deeds  win 
never  die —  Mattle  Richards  Tyler. 


SUPPORTING   OFFICE   FUND 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
supporting  office  fund  was  established  for 
my  office  under  rule  42,  paragraph  three 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  I  stated  that  a 
summary  of  all  expenditures  and  con- 
tributions would  be  made  public.  In  ad- 
dition to  making  this  information  avail- 
able at  any  time  to  any  person,  I  pledged 
to  have  it  published  in  the  Congressionu, 
Record  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Because  of  the  August  recess,  it  was 
Impossible  to  have  this  Information  pub- 
lished at  the  exact  end  of  the  quarter. 
Therefore,  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  quarterly  report  of  my 
supporting  office  fund  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeb, 
as  follows : 

Bill    Brock    Supporting     Office    Fund 
Statement  of  income  and  expense  for  the 

3  months  ending  July  31,  1975 
Income : 

Contributions   (93  contributors, 
average  contribution  $100.59)   $9,355.00 
Expense: 

Accounting 1,000.00 

Airline    travel    (to,    from,    and 

within  Tennessee) 2,681.17 

Auto  rental  and  mileage 1,066.61 

Bank  charges 21.99 

Constituent    mailing    list    up- 
date       1,535.20 

Constituent  relations 36.82 

Educational  expense 50.00 

Meals  and  lodging 1,591.72 

Office  supplies 130.25 

Postage    174.65 

Press  clipping  service 90.00 

Staff    meetings 207.38 

Stationery 182.70 

Subscriptions 376.44 

9,144.71 

Excess  Income  over  expense 210.29 


PRANK  NEWBURG,  PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  TRUCK 
STOP  OPERATORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Prank  Newburg  of  Oak  Creek, 
Wis.  was  elected  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Truck  Stop  Oper- 
ators— NATSO. 

He  delivered  a  very  Interesting  In- 
augural address  In  San  Francisco  in 
July  which  I  believe  should  be  shared 
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with  the  press  and  the  public  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Newburgs  address  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Frank  Newburg 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  fellow  truck 
stop  operators,  reverend  clergy  ...  I  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  this 
responsibility  of  leadership  which  you  have 
given  to  me.  There  is  no  greater  tribute  than 
to  be  honored  by  your  peers.  I  shall  wear 
the  mantel  of  President  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  shall  in  all  endeavors  represent 
the  National  Association  of  Truck  St^p  Op- 
erators to  further  Its  growth  and  to  improve 
upcn  the  professioi  alism  of  the  truck  stop 
operator  which  has  been  so  keenly  accom- 
plished over  the  past  several  admlnlstiations 
by  my  predecessors. 

Indeed  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  be  your 
President.  I  have  big  shoes  to  fill.  Jerry 
Moody,  who  is  now  your  Board  Chairman,  my 
fellow  Wlsconsinite,  and  my  friendly  com- 
petitor, has  been  a  magnificent  President. 
He  has  worked  hard  In  the  vineyards  to 
inculcate  NATSO  In  the  minds  of  all  truck 
stop  operators,  whether  or  not  they  be  mem- 
bers of  NATSO.  He  has  upgraded  our  Image, 
he  has  increased  our  membership,  his  suc- 
cesses have  been  outstanding  and  they  are 
a  great  tribute  to  his  talent  and  ability  as 
an  astute  business  man. 

I  want  you  to  know  also  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  fulfill  the  task  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges as  your  President,  because  I  have  at 
my  side,  as  I  have  through  several  years  of 
matrimony,  a  lady,  without  whom,  I  would 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  the  small  suc- 
cesses with  which  I  have  been  blessed.  I 
thank  her  for  her  understanding,  her  compas- 
sion, and  ber  love,  and  I  want  her  to  know 
publicly  that  I  appreciate  her  more  than 
words  can  express.  And  now,  may  I  Introduce 
your  new  First  Lady,  and  my  wife,  Rita. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Indeed  proud 
to  be  your  President,  but  I  cannot  do  the  Job 
alone.  The  Truck  Stop  Industry  faces  Its 
most  critical  period  In  history.  During  the 
year  of  1976  this  Nation  wlU  be  celebrating 
its  bicentennial.  Two  hundred  years  have 
built  the  greatest  country  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  great  Americans,  who  estab- 
lished the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
then  further  penned  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  were  all  men  of  great  vision. 
But  further,  they  were  all  small  businessmen. 
The  plantation  owners,  the  merchants, 
printers,  farmers,  and  the  real,  true  Ameri- 
cans were  all  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity. These  great  Americans  established  a 
system  which  would  allow  free  enterprise  to 
thrive,  and  created  a  system  of  Individual 
Initiative. 

During  these  two  hundred  years,  there  have 
been  many  changes  In  the  original  concept 
of  the  Constitution.  The  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  In  general,  have  been  great 
assets,  but  there  are  things  that  have  been 
developing  In  our  country  which  must  cause 
us  some  concern.  Several  weeks  ago  I  sat  In 
the  office  of  a  Congressman  of  this  United 
States  and  listened  to  a  description  of  the 
method  that  was  going  to  be  used  and  the 
exact  timing  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
Jockey  Into  position  so  that  any  blame  could 
be  placed  upon  the  Administration  rather 
than  on  the  Congress.  The  blood  virtually 
drained  from  my  body  when  I  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  this  kind  of  thing  which  puts  pol- 
icies first  and  Americanism  second. 

We,  as  businessmen  today,  have  been  apa- 
thetic and  complacent.  We  must  now  take 
these  yokes  from  arovmd  our  neck  and  place 
tlMm  where  they  rightfully  belong — In  the 


woodshed  with  all  the  other  outmoded  ideas 
that  have  made  the  businessmen  become  the 
pawns  of  the  political  leadership  of  this 
country.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  cow 
we  have  been  electing  men  and  women  to 
the  Congress  to  represent  us.  We  elect  them, 
yes.  but  then  rather  than  representing  us, 
we  have  become  subrervlent  to  them.  Why? 
Becatise  they  seem  to  be  too  busy  perpetuat- 
ing themselves  in  the  ofllce  to  which  they 
bAve  been  elected.  It  seems  more  Important 
to  be  re-elected  than  to  serve  the  needs  and 
solve  the  problems.  Granted,  they  work  long 
hours  and  hard  hours,  but  so  do  we. 

It  is  necessary  very  soon  to  have  these  men 
understand  that  they  must  conform  to  the 
original  concept  of  our  Constitution.  It  is 
not  possible  for  our  representatives  to  con- 
tinue on  a  program  that  has  changed  and 
will  keep  on  changing  the  free  enterprise 
system.  If  we  look  at  any  civilization,  or  any 
country,  you  will  find  that  it  begins  to  dete- 
riorate when  we  take  away  the  Individual 
Incentive  and  start  to  protect  the  individual 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

These  men  must  understand  the  workings 
of  business.  They  must  understand  that 
nothing  has  ever  been  for  free.  That  govern- 
ment cannot  produce,  it  can  only  redis- 
tribute. There  must  be  sacrifices  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  our  Nation,  which, 
in  turn,  will  accomplish  the  goals  of  the 
individual.  We  should  ask  ourselves,  have 
these  men  tver  filled  a  rig  with  dlesel  fuel 
on  a  hot  humid  day:  have  they  e .  er  changed 
a  tire;  have  they  had  to  think  about  a  bal- 
anced menu;  have  they  ever  met  a  payroll; 
have  they  ever  been  harassed  by  Internal 
Revenue  Service  auditors;  have  they  ever  had 
to  fill  out  the  myriad  of  government  forms 
which  are  necessary  to  run  a  business  today? 
No,  they  have  not,  yet  they  sit  In  this  august 
body  of  the  United  States  Congress  as  though 
they  have  the  patience  of  Job  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  calls 
for  three  branches  of  government :  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial.  There  Is  not  one 
sentence  in  the  Con."?tltutlon  which  calls  for 
a  Regulatory  Branch  of  Oovernment.  So,  I 
urge  you  to  vote  for  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators who  will  support  the  eradication  of 
bureaus  and  agencies  in  the  government  to 
which  the  Legislative  Branch  of  Government 
has  abdicated  its  Constitutional  authority 
and  responsibility. 

I  challenge  not  only  the  Truck  Stop  Opera- 
tor to  take  off  his  gloves  and  fight  back;  but 
I  also  challenge  every  businessman  In  this 
country  to  get  his  act  together,  and  tell  the 
Congress  and  the  general  public  to  stop 
molesting  the  American  businessman  and 
the  free  enterprise  system.  If  Congress  can- 
not write  the  laws,  then  It  Is  time  to  let  the 
self-styled  anarchists  In  this  country  have 
their  way;  but  I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  for 
them  to  have  their  way.  What  I  am  ready  for 
Is  to  see  that  all  American  businessmen  get 
off  their  soft-cushioned,  executive  chairs.  In 
which  they  have  become  mellow,  and  tell 
Congress,  like  Harry  Truman  would  have 
done,  to  go  to  hell  and  get  on  with  running 
the  government  as  servants  of  the  people. 

If  you  think  that  the  American  way  of  life, 
as  most  of  us  want  It,  Isn't  In  trouble,  then 
take  a  look  at  the  recent  Gallup  Poll  Survey, 
which  Indicates  that  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, with  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions,  are 
now  little  brooder  houses  hatching  students 
who  are  Ignorant  of  industrial  life  and  gen- 
erally hostile  to  the  Incentive  system.  There 
are  some  of  these  same  students  who  will  get 
elected  to  Congress  and  to  other  public  of- 
fices. Tlie  typical  college  student,  the  survey 
discovered,  moves  sharply  to  the  left  during 
his  four  years  In  higher  education.  Other 
series  of  questions  in  this  survey  sought  the 
rating  of  well  known  individuals.  Guess  who 
swept  the  field?  None  other  than  Ralph 
Nader,  the  apostle  for  the  consumier,  who  has 


sent  the  American  businessmen  running  for 
cover  In  their  possible  plush  offices  and  hide- 
aways. 

In  this  survey,  58  percent  of  the  freshmen 
and  65  percent  of  the  seniors  thought  that 
the  businessmen  ought  to  be  under  stricter 
controls.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  freshmen 
and  55  percent  of  the  seniors  thought  Labor 
Unions  should  be  under  stricter  controls,  and 
the  students  came  down  56  percent  to  38 
percent  believing  that  business  should  have 
more  government  Intervention.  Heaven 
help  us ! 

Roughly,  by  the  same  margins,  the  stu- 
dents believed  we  should  return  to  wage  and 
price  controls  and  that  large  companies 
should  be  broken  up  Into  smaller  ones. 
Eighty  percent  agreed  that  business  Is  too 
much  concerned  with  profits  and  not  enough 
with  public  responsibility. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  these  same 
conditions  and  thoughts  are  prevalent 
throughout  a  great  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. On  Tuesday,  July  8,  1975,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel.  The  head- 
lines of  this  article  read:  (quote)  "Oil  Pact 
Seen  as  Conducive  To  Collusion."  This  article 
stated  that  William  J.  Lemont,  who  retired 
from  the  Justice  Department  In  1972,  told 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  that  the  oil 
Industry  has  organized  itself  Into  this  kind 
of  collusive  self-government  since  World 
War  n. 

It  Is  this  type  of  article  that  causes  our 
society  to  lose  faith  In  our  system. 

With  all  of  these  things  existing,  our  In- 
dustry Is  faced  In  1976,  and  In  the  years  to 
come,  with  a  great  upheaval  In  the  method 
by  which  we  are  able  to  market  our  products. 
As  an  example  of  this,  there  are  no  less  than 
seven  separate  bills  presently  existing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  deal  with 
"Dealer's  Day  in  Court"  legislation.  Added 
to  this  are  more  which  deal  with  the  splitting 
up  of  the  oU  companies.  All  of  these  are 
what  will  present  our  challenges  In  years 
to  come. 

It  Is  most  Important  that  we,  as  Indepen- 
dent small  businessmen,  seek  the  help  of 
the  giants  of  this  country  to  help  maintain 
the  small  businessman  In  his  present  form. 
Is  it  the  belief  that  big  business  can  run  a 
free  enterprise  system?  Whenever  we  allow 
the  entire  Industrial  system  to  be  concen- 
trated into  a  few  areas  we  set  Into  motion  a 
counterforce  which  causes  In  effect  the  split- 
up  of  these  iMger  companies  In  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  viability  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Whenever  the  Individual  dream  of  being 
the  next  Horatio  Alger  Is  taken  away,  our 
people  tend  to  turn  to  the  means  of  socialistic 
or  communistic  forms  which,  in  theory,  mak« 
everyone  equal,  but  are  actually  a  monopolis- 
tic means  to  put  power  in  the  hands  of  only 
a  few. 

Our  Industry  seems  to  be  the  only  Industry 
left  available  to  the  very  small  t>er8on  who 
can  go  Into  business  with  limited  capital  and 
expect  to  find  the  culmination  of  his  dreams 
to  be  self-employed  and  self-supporting. 
Whenever  this  dream  Is  destroyed,  these 
people  turn  anti-business  and  to  pro-govern- 
ment control.  If  these  are  the  challenges  that 
we  face  in  1976,  and  In  the  ye«r8  to  come, 
then  I  feel  that  the  National  Association  of 
Truck  Stop  Operators  along  with  the  truck 
stop  operators  themselves  will  be  the  ideal 
organization  to  bring  forth  the  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

Let  us  first  challenge  the  educational  sys- 
tem, not  with  criticism,  but  with  facts,  so 
that  the  educators  of  this  country  will  be 
able  to  properly  present  the  facta  to  their 
students.  Let  us  persuade  the  students  and 
the  teachers  that  the  profit  rates  are  closer 
to  6  p>ercent  than  46  ptercent  and  that  the 
tax  rates  are  closer  to  46  percent  than  to  10 
percent.  I.  for  one,  have  never  given  up  on 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation.  I  feel  that 
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they  need  the  facts  In  order  to  vle^ 
country     and     Its    system     In 
perspective. 

Let    us    secondly    evaluate 
community  and  determine  what 
to   Influence,   not   only   small 
hut  also  the  giants  of  the 
If  some  of  the  things  that  thej 
accused    of,   such    as    collusion, 
and   all    the   other   things   that 
Image   of    big    business,    are 
then   let   us   explore   the   means 
these  things. 

We  presently  grapple  with  8om« 
lems    within    our    own    Industry 
always  declared  that  what   Is 
Industry    Is    also   good   for   us; 
know,  several  energy  companies 
llcly  declared  that  they  were 
over  the  total  marketing  of 
ucts.  Some  have  written  leases 
contracts  which  cancel  themselves 
of  mandatory  allocation.  Yet  on 
end,    we    have    some    companies 
taken  the  other  approach  and 
cellent    relationships   with    their 
ganizations.    Other   companies 
our  help  in  petitioning  the 
the  Legislature  and  other 
errunent    to    exert    our    efforts 
elimination  of  controls.  We  have 
in  the  elimmatlon  of  the 
crude  oil  and  feel,  in  principle, 
troLs  should  be  eliminated  from 
place. 

The  problem  is:   What  stand 
that  will  give  protection  and 
who    are    dealing    with 
panics  without  Jeopardizing  the 
tionship  and  the  sound  business 
of  the  others?  Is  it  possible  to 
industry    as    a    whole.    Including 
that  we  must  pay  the 
responsible  actions? 

Ovid  is  the  authority  for  the 
that  to  be  loved  one  must  first 
self  lovely.  To  be  admired  and 
bioslness  world  must  first  make 
able   and   earn   respect.   By   this 
must  restore  the  old  images  of 
ship,  reliability.  Integrity,  and 
Without  good  products  and 
Ice,   external   efforts   will   be 
merely    the    work    of    the    Madisdn 
advertising   man.   By   this   methc^ 
business   community,   will   have 
right  to  ask  our  Government  to 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Let  the  consumer  understand 
enterprLse    system   will    give    him 
opportunity  to  maintain  the 
Ing    which    has    been    the    envy 
World.  Let  the  consumer  go  to  w 
and  get  the  controls  lifted.  Let  us 
show  that  the  free,  competitive 
works.  The  law  of  supply  and 
always  worked.  Government 
always  stagnated  progress.  Are  we 
stagnant  In  our  complacency  and 
let  the  Congress  and  the  Regulator^ 
run  our  business? 

As  the  next  step,  we  should 
Government  bodies:  The  Legislative 
tive  and  Judicial  arms  of  our 
that  they  should  meet  their 
and  not  pass  them  off  by  making 
will  set  up  additional  agencies 
the   means   to  put   personal 
Into  the  form  of  law. 

It   is  not   necessary  for  us   to 
march  on  Washington,  but  we 
be  active  in  our  schools,  church^ 
Clubs,  Bawanls,  Lions,  and  the 
organizations  in  our  community 
the  causes  of  liberty.  I  am  proud 
that  there  are  a  number  of 
room  who  have  served  on  Boards 
tlon,  who  have  met  their 
try  to  change,  or  at  least  upgrade 
catlonal  process.  It  Is  necessary  foi 
double  our  efforts  In  order  to  be 
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compUsh  these  goals.  We,  as  Americans,  have 
a  lot  to  be  proud  of.  Let  us  stand  up  and 
declare  these  prides,  re-establish  the  pride 
m,  and  of.  our  country. 

Durmg  the  year  of  1976,  it  U  my  hope  that 
I  will  be  able  to  lead  our  organization  so 
that  v.-e  will  be  able  to  exist  In  a  changing 
Industry,  for  changes  are  bound  to  come, 
Are  you  ready  to  go  to  wark?  If  so,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  a  recent  notation  which  came  to 
my  attention  about  the  anatomy  of  a  trade 
association,  such  as  our  NATSO.  "There  are 
fovir  kinds  of  bones  in  any  association.  There 
are  the  wish  bones,  who  want  someone  else 
to  do  the  work.  There  are  Jaw  bones,  who  talk 
a  lot,  but  do  little  else.  There  are  knuckle 
bones,  who  knock  everything  others  try  to 
do,  and  there  are  back  bones,  who  get  be- 
hind the  wheel  and  do  the  work." 

I  think  Heaven  that  NATSO  members  are 
mainly  the  back  bores  who  dig  in  and  accom- 
plish the  Job.  I  Ju.st  wish  that  all  businessmen 
were  the  back  bones. 

During  1976  we  will  try  to  present  a  pro- 
gram to  you  which  will  help  maintain  your 
viability  in  a  changing  Industry.  With  your 
help  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  successful. 


LT.  GEN.  FRED  KORNET.  JR. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
29,  1975,  several  Executive  nominations 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Among 
these  w£is  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Fred  Komet,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962.  Through  an 
oversight  General  Kornet's  permanent 
rank  was  listed  as  lieutenant  colonel 
when,  in  fact,  he  had  been  promoted  to 
full  colonel  effective  May  16,  1975.  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  Record  as  it 
appears  on  page  S14239  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  orders 
promoting  General  Komet  to  a  perma- 
nent rank  of  colonel  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  orders 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Abmt, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  14,  1975. 
Special   orders:    No.    72 — Extract 

17.  TC  492.  By  direction  of  the  President, 
following  Individuals  promoted  and  commis- 
sioned in  the  Regular  Army.  Commanders 
will  notify  Individuals.  If  Individuals  are  on 
other  than  the  Army  promotion  list,  promo- 
tion is  in  branch  Indicated  in  the  standard 
name  line.  Promotion  Is  not  valid  if  officer  is 
not  In  promotable  stattis  on  indicated  effec- 
tive date. 

Komet,  Fred,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  GO  Author- 
ity 10  use  3303  and  3305.  Grade  (from,  to) 
LTC  to  Col.  Effective  date  16  May  1976.  Date 
of  rank  16  May  1975. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 
Peed  C.  WSyand. 
General,  U.S.  Army,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

VxRNx  L.  Bowebs, 
Major  General,    VJS.  Army,   The  Ad- 
jutant General. 
A  true  copy: 

LAICAS  L.  Shkij>on, 

Colonel.  GS. 


THE  TRIBE  THAT  REPEALED  THE 
LAW  OP  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  common- 
sense  is  a  commodity  which  becomes  ever 
more  scarce  on  Capitol  Hill  as  an  elec- 
tion year  approaches. 


September  5,  1975 

We  In  Congress  are  badly  in  need  of 
utilizing  commonsense.  as  we  grope  for 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  inflation,  un- 
employment, and  energy— problems  that 
we  in  the  Congress  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  or  to  make  more  severe. 

I  have  found  an  especially  valuable 
piece  of  commonsense  in  my  home  State 
of  Texas,  in  the  form  of  a  speech  Mr 
J.  Fred  Bucy,  executive  vice  president  of 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc..  delivered  to  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Man- 
agement during  their  convention  in 
Dallas  last  May.  Mr.  Bucy's  remarks  ap- 
ply with  even  more  force  to  us  than  to 
the  audience  for  whom  they  were 
written,  because,  clearly,  we  are  the  big- 
gest spenders  of  all. 

In  his  parable  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  a  mythical  Indian  tribe.  "The 
Tribe  That  Repealed  the  Law  of  Supply 
and  Demand."  Mr.  Bucy  diverts  us  from 
our  preoccupation  with  the  "big  picture" 
to  give  us  a  real  picture  of  what  we  in 
Government  have  been  doing  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  coimtrymen. 

I  have  gained  valuable  insights  from 
Mr.  Bucy's  remarks,  Mr.  President.  In 
the  hopes  that  my  colleagues  shall  also 
be  edified  by  the  story  he  tells.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bucy's  tale 
of  "The  Tribe  That  Repealed  the  Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Tribe  That  Repealed  the  Law  or 

Supply  and  Demand 

(By  J.  Fred  Bucy,  executive  vice  president, 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc.) 

INTRODUCTION    TO    SPEECH    TO    NATIONAL   ASSO- 
CIATION OP  PURCHASING   MANAGEMENT 

There's  an  old  German  saying  that  "a  wife 
can  throw  away  more  money  with  a  spoon 
than  a  husband  can  bring  home  with  a 
Shovel." 

My  adaptation  of  this  to  Industry  Is  that 
"Purchasing  Agents  can  throw  away  more 
profit  with  purchase  orders  than  salesmen 
can  bring  in  with  sales  orders." 

I  would  guess  that  the  companies  repre- 
sented in  this  room  today  provide  at  least 
80%  of  the  Industrial  purchasing  power  of 
the  United  States.  That  power,  coupled  with 
your  real  world  knowledge  of  economics, 
makes  you  a  group  who  can  take  effective 
action  to  help  this  country  out  of  the  mess 
we're  in. 

It  la  Important  that  you  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  group  think  every  problem  through, 
take  a  stand,  let  your  voice  be  heard,  and 
vote  for  responsible  leaders;  get  out  and  work 
for  good  government!  When  was  the  last 
time  you  expressed  your  personal  opinion  on 
the  state  of  our  nation  to  your  congressmen 
and  senators  in  Washington  or  to  your  gov- 
ernment representatives  at  the  state  and 
local  level?  In  the  words  of  the  Greek  Phll- 
OBopher,  Plato:  "The  punishment  suffered  by 
the  wise  who  refuse  to  take  part  In  govern- 
ment Is  to  live  under  the  government  of 
bad  men." 

You  have  torn  powers  to  get  the  republic 
back  on  the  track  again :  First,  you  can  ex- 
ercise your  individual  vote  to  get  responsible 
and  capable  candidates  back  toto  govem- 
fiient.  Second,  you  can  participate  in  the 
political  party  of  your  choice  at  the  precinct 
level.  Third,  through  the  National  Aaeocia- 
tlon  of  Purchasing  Management,  you  can  In- 
fluence legislation  and  policy  back  toward 
fiscal  responsibility  and  restraint.  And 
fourth,  as  respected  thought  leaders,  you  can 
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influence  millions  of  citizens  to  think  about 
the  fundamental  issues  underlying  our  prob- 
lems; when  they  render  their  decisions  at 
the  polls,  they  should  at  least  be  aware  that 
they  are  shaping  this  country's  destiny  for 
tbe  next  century. 

Tou  may  not  agree  with  anything  I  have 
to  say  m  the  ne.tt  half  hour — that  won't 
trouble  me.  But  If  you  walk  out  of  this 
room  with  the  feeling  that  you're  powerless 
to  halt  this  countrj-'s  decline  .  .  .  that  will 
trouble  me  profoundly. 

My  purpose  Is  to  turn  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  fundamental  problems  that  face 
our  nation.  My  personal  opinions  are  not 
important.  What  you  think  of  my  opinions  is 
not  importaiii.  What  is  important  Is  that 
you  realize  this  country's  destiny  Is  at  stake 
today. 

The  Parable 

There  Is  a  common  feeling  abroad  In  the 
land  today  that  the  laws  of  moral  respKjnsl- 
bllity  that  have  always  applied  to  families 
and  tribes  and  communities  do  not  apply  to 
nations  and  governments.  There  Is  also  a 
common  feelmg  that  the  laws  of  economics 
that  have  always  applied  to  families  and 
tribes  and  communities  are  somehow  sus- 
pended  when   tribes   become    a   nation. 

This  is  false  doctrine.  The  basic  laws  of 
morality  and  economics  must  be  obeyed  If 
we  are  to  realize  the  two-hundred-year-old 
dream  of  this  democratic  republic — the 
dream  of  freedom  iind  Justice  for  all. 

The  economic  Issues  faced  by  a  nation  or 
a  family  of  nations  are  vastly  more  complex 
than  those  faced  by  a  tribe.  Obviously.  But 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  much  more  com- 
plex does  not  make  them  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent. Our  learned  economists  and  not-so 
learned  politicians  have  delivered  so  many 
million  sophisticated  words  about  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  economics,  that  I'm 
going  to  offer  you  a  counterbalance  today. 

I'm  going  to  offer  you  a  simple  tale.  It's  a 
parable.  I  call  it  "The  Tribe  that  Repealed 
the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand."  I'll  re- 
count the  recent  economic  and  political  his- 
tory of  the  tribe.  I'll  Interrupt  the  parable 
frequently  to  see  what  paraUels  we  can  find 
In  the  problems  we  face  today.  I  will  use  the 
flashback  technique  so  popular  In  today's 
movies  and  TV.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  the  parables  of  the  Bible  are  very  effec- 
tive In  reducing  apparently  complex  Issues  to 
very  clear  lessons  of  do's  and  don'ts.  It  la 
my  sincere  hope  and  desire  that  my  simple 
parable  will  not  offend  you  by  its  sim- 
plicity. 

Once  upon  a  time,  on  an  Island  Just  off- 
shore m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  lived  a 
happy  and  prosperous  Indian  tribe  who  called 
themselves  the  Usas.  They  lived  by  farming 
and  fishing,  and  by  gathering  fuel  and  fiber 
from  the  land.  They  governed  themselves  by 
traditions  and  laws  that  had  evolved  over 
hundreds  of  years.  An  unusual  tribe  In  many 
ways,  they  had  a  strong  urge  to  Improve  their 
happy  condition  even  further  for  future  gen- 
erations. But,  through  the  centures  they  had 
protected  themselves  with  a  prime  directive. 
It  went  like  this:  "If  we  are  to  secure  full 
measure  for  ourselves  and  future  generations. 
It  wUl  sometimes  be  needful  to  add  new  tra- 
ditions to  our  old  ones.  But  the  moment  a 
new  tradition  shows  signs  of  failure,  we  must 
«t«mp  it  out  and  return  Immediately  to 
where  we  were  before  It. 

Early  in  the  1800's,  a  party  of  palefaces 
discovered  the  Usas  and  decided  to  help 
them.  The  Usas  who  survived  this  help  re- 
solved never  again  to  have  contact  with  the 
paleface.  Through  a  miracle  of  camouflage, 
they  avoided  further  contact  until  1965, 
when  a  party  from  WashUigton  arrived  to 
confer  the  benefits  of  civilization  upon  them. 

This  time,  the  help  was  moderate.  Through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  son  of  the 
Chief  was  sent  to  Washington  for  four  years 
CXXI 174&— Part  21 
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to  study  how  the  paleface  government  solved 
all  the  paleface  problems. 

While  the  Chief's  son  was  away,  life  In  the 
tribe  went  on  as  it  had  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  the  Usas  pros{>ered.  Their  ancient  Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand  was  allowed  to  operate 
freely,  adjusting  barter  prices  continually — 
up  a  little  now,  down  a  little  then — keeping 
the  economy  nicely  in  balance.  Their  econ- 
omy was  well-governed — by  the  Law  of  Sup- 
ply and  Demand. 

Finally,  the  boy  came  home  and  there  was 
much  rejoicing  and  JubUatlon.  At  the  council 
fire  that  night,  he  listened  with  nostalgic 
Interest  as  routine  and  familiar  tribal  mat- 
ters were  reported. 

The  representative  of  those  who  gathered 
Snake  Oil  was  the  first  to  speak :  "Our  usual 
pools  of  Snake  Oil  were  dry  last  week,  and 
we  had  to  travel  an  extra  day's  Journey  to 
get  the  oil.  Therefore,  we  must  raise  the 
usual  barter  price  this  week  from  one  bushel 
of  corn  per  Jar  of  oil  to  one  bushel  of  corn 
plus  three  hands  full  of  corn." 

The  announcement  caused  no  comment, 
becai^se  the  farmers  at  the  council  knew  that 
the  supply  of  corn  from  the  last  harvest  was 
also  diminishing. 

This  meant  that  the  barter  price  of  oil 
would  soon  be  restored  to  one  level  bushel  of 
corn. 

But  the  Chief's  son  had  learned  much  in 
Washington,  and  he  felt  a  profound  obliga- 
tion to  apply  all  this  knowledge  at  once.  He 
leaped  to  his  feet.  "This  Is  an  outrage!"  he 
said.  "If  the  Snake  OU  gatherers  demand 
three  extra  hands  full  of  corn  this  week, 
they'll  demand  six  extra  hands  full  next 
week,  and  12  the  next,  and  soon  they'll  own 
all  the  corn  on  the  Island.  We  must  control 
the  barter  price  of  Snake  Oil!" 

Now,  the  Chief  spoke:  "My  son,  should  we 
not  discuss  how  this  affects  other  barter 
prices,  and  how  It  affects  the  future  of  oil 
gathering?" 

•Father, "  said  the  son,  "if  there's  one 
thing  I  learned  in  Washington,  It's  that  a 
government  must  take  action  quickly.  Solve 
each  problem  as  it  occurs,  and  later  we  can 
solve  the  problems  caused  by  today's  solu- 
tion." 

Since  most  of  the  councU  braves  were 
farmers  with  little  urge  to  learn  the  oil  busi- 
ness, they  quickly  voted  to  fix  the  price  of 
oil. 

The  Chief's  son  spoke  again.  "Based  on  my 
long  experience,  I  want  to  explain  another 
thing  you're  doing  wrong." 

He  told  them  that  there  were  about  635 
lawmakers  In  We^hington,  and  that  they  did 
not  grow  corn.  He  told  them  that  those  law- 
makers had  15,500  assistants  on  their  staffs 
to  help  them  msike  laws,  who  also  did  not 
grow  corn — an  average  of  29  people  for  each 
lawmaker.  And  he  told  them  how  Just  this 
tiny  part  of  the  paleface  government  cost 
$328  million  dollars  in  1974.' 

"Father,"  he  ended,  "the  least  we  can  do 
is  get  modern,  and  free  ourselves  to  spend 
full  time  making  laws.  Five  of  us  should  be 
free  for  this  great  work:  you,  as  Chief;  I,  as 
vice-Chief;  a  medicine  man  to  explain  eco- 
nomics; an  assistant;  and  an  administrator." 

His  father  asked:  "But  what  will  the  ad- 
ministrator do?" 

The  new  vice-Chief  answered  patiently, 
"Why,  he  must  administer  the  new  Snake  Oil 
Price  Control  law,  of  course." 

But  his  father  was  not  convinced.  He  said : 
"Through  long  tradition,  every  able-bodied 
adult  in  our  tribe  has  worked  to  produce 
something  of  value.  We  have  exactly  one 
hundred  workers.  They  produce  Just  enough 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  themselves, 
their  children,  and  the  few  older  folks  who 
are  too  feeble  to  work.  Who  will  support  us 
In   the   government   If  we   do   not  produce 
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goods?  Who  will  do  the  work  of  the  five  who 
do  not  make  goods  anymore?  We  will  have 
only  95  workers  left." 

"Father,  you  don't  understand  the  law  of 
percentages.  Each  worker  will  simply  produce 
a  little  over  57d  more  goods  to  support  us. 
The  moccassln  maker,  for  example,  need  only 
make  21  pairs  of  moccasslns  in  the  time  he 
used  to  make  20  pairs.  Is  that  too  much  to 
ask  as  the  price  for  good  government?" 

The  Chief  said,  "But  what  if  our  people 
cannot  make  this  57c  more  goods?  I  have 
heard  you  call  this  'increased  productivity'. 
But  If  Increased  productivity  does  not  hap- 
pen, will  not  the  barter  prices  rise  higher? 
And  will  not  our  people  buy  goods  from  the 
people  across  the  water?" 

"Father,  a  little  Inflation  Is  a  healthy  thing. 
Keeps  everybody  spending  money,  because 
they  know  that  if  they  save  it.  It  will  Just 
lose  In  value." 

But  the  Chief  said,  "Son,  In  your  letters 
from  Washington,  you  kept  speaking  of  "Big 
Government'.  How  can  we  be  sure  our  tribal 
government  will  not  grow  larger?" 

The  son  began  to  see  that  his  father  lacked 
the  sophistication  necessary  for  leadership, 
but  he  answered  patiently,  "Obviously, 
father,  we  will  set  up  a  commission  to  contixrf 
the  size  of  government." 

The  son  of  the  Chief  had  learned  that  If 
he  made  all  of  his  reform  proposals  at  one 
time,  the  tribe  might  rise  up  against  him. 
So,  he  Introduced  his  new  ideas  one  at  a 
time,  and  no  one  really  noticed  what  they 
were  getting  Into. 

At  the  second  council  flre  after  his  return, 
he  had  said,  "We  must  consider  the  plight 
of  our  roof  thatchers.  They  have  no  work 
since  we  discovered  that  cedar  bark  makes  a 
roof  that  will  last  for  years.  It  is  the  duty 
of  our  tribal  government  to  support  them." 

Since  the  support  has  to  come  from  "the 
government"  and  not  their  own  pockets,  the 
council   agreed. 

At  the  third  council,  he  said,  "We  must 
supf>ort  our  old  people  and  widows  to  make 
them  socially  secure."  There  were  only  a  few 
old  folks  at  the  time,  and  a  lot  of  workers 
to  support  them,  so  the  oouncll  agreed. 

These  and  many  other  hard  duties  did  the 
tribe's  government  accept  without  fear.  Had 
not  the  Chief's  sou  told  them  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself? 

Let's  leave  our  peirable  for  a  moment  and 
talk  about  our  "social  overhead"  in  this  coun- 
try today.  Liberals  and  bleeding  hearts  have 
used  defense  spending  as  a  whipping  boy 
for  a  long  time,  blaming  the  DOD  budget  as 
the  scde  cause  of  all  our  troubles.  Well,  let's 
go  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  see  how  we  spend  the  lion's  share 
of  our  tax  dollars.  These  numbers  are  few  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976:  The  Na- 
tional Defense  budget — Including  pay  for  an 
all-volunteer  force  and  military  retirement — 
Is  estimated  at  $94  billion.  But  S163  bllUon 
Is  the  estimated  budget  for  Social  Welfare 
programs  (Including  $15.6  billion  In  aid  to 
veterans) ." 

To  put  it  another  way,  of  our  total  tax 
dollars  spent  In  this  coming  flscal  year,  27% 
will  be  spent  on  defense  and  46%  will  b« 
spent  on  Social  Welfare. 

To  put  It  still  another  way,  the  $163 
billion  we  will  spend  on  Social  Welfare  In 
the  coming  year  exceeds  our  total  National 
Budget  for  1967. 

Or,  still  another  way  to  put  It  and  bring 
this  Into  focvis  today,  all  the  oil  shipped 
by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
countries  (OPEC)  wUl  be  valued  at  $96  bil- 
lion in  1975.  This  Is  59%  of  what  we  wlU 
spend  on  social  programs  In  the  USA  (keep 
this  In  mind  when  you  read  about  the  Arabs 
ruining  the  World's  economy  by  raising  the 
price  of  oil!)  To  repeat:  all  the  OPEC  oil 
to  be  shipped  to  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
1975  could  only  pay  for  59%  of  the  USA's 
welfare  programs.' 
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Defense  and  social  welfare 
sent   almost   three-fourths   of 
budget.  If  social  welfare  budgets 
holding    at    a   constant 
Oross  National  Product  over  t 
would   have   budget   problems   e 
In  Just  nine  years,  the  defense 
have   dropped    from   8.4%    of 
to   5.6%    in    1975.   In   contrast, 
welfare  budget  will  climb  from 
in  1967  to  10.1%  In  1975.' 

Let's  look  at  Just  the  biggest 
Welfare   programs — Social 
cost  us  about  t64  billion  In  1974 
may  say,  "that's  like  money  paid 
fund,   and   well  get   it  all   bad 
Well,  if  you  think  that's  how 
rlty  works,  you're  living  forty 
past.  By  the  federal  government's 
ard   for   the   regtilatlon   of 
panles,    a   fund   of   more   than 
would  be  needed  to  guarantee  J 
ent  Social  Security  promises. 
Social  Security  trust  fund  stands 
about  836.5  billion — more  than 
lion  dollEirs   short.*   To   say   It 
than   500   billion   dollars  short, 
proximately  equal  to  two  and  on<  i 
all   the   foreign   aid   the  USA 
200   years. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  Is  the 
goofed  on  its  assumptions.  In  193^ 
there'd   always   be   30   workers 
tiree.  That  had  shrunk  to  6  by 
government  still   wasn't  worriec 
3    to    1:    some   experts   say   it 
to  one  by  the  end  of  the  1990 

The   Social    Security 
nation's    biggest    insurer.    Is 
premiums   to   pay   today's 
private    insurance    company 
would  promptly  be   indicted   fo  ' 
fraud.  It's  the  old  "Robbing 
Paul"  scheme. 

Until  now,  the  cost  of  Social 
taxpayers  and  their  employers 
been  visible.  Every  wage  earner 
much   his   paycheck   is   gouged 
Social  Security  tax.  The  newest 
move    to    make    up    huge 
deficits  out  of  the  General  Tax 
pose  the  rationale  is  to  keep 
of    this    Ill-maintained    program 
the  tax  swamps. 

Dont  let  them  bury  It  I 

If  we  keep  the  rising  cost  ol 
cvirlty   highly   visible   on 
checks,  maybe  we  can  make  e 
mad  enough  to  clean  up  this 
clean  it  up  is  not  clear.  We 
not  afford  $500  billion  to  fund 
curlty,   so   I   don't   reconamend 
However,  we  must  take  care  of 
Ing.  our  old  folks,  our  orphans 
Indigent.   However,   we   must 
way  than  the  present  system. 

Social    Security    made    a    lot 
happy  in  its  early  years.  Old 
money,  the  politicians  got  their 
first   generation   to   get   benefits 
more  out  of  Social  Security  than 
But,   as   a   result,   this   generation 
much   less  out    than  we   put  i 
children  will  put  in  a  great  deal 
fully  small  return.  In  the  name 
we   have   mortgaged   our   children 
Economist  Peter  Somers  calls 
rlty  "The   biggest   single 
security  of  the  American  wage 

Yet  you  and  I  continue  to  lei 
buy  our  votes  with  our  children"^ 
the  name  of  sweet  charity. 

It  was  misguided  charity  that 
the  absurdity  of  the  Pood  Stan 
The  program  was  foisted  on  the 
way  to  keep  innocent  people 
Like  so  many  social  welfare 
freeloaders  soon  learned  how  to 
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repre-      system.  Today,  6%  of  the  people  in  the  U.S. 

national      are  on  food  stamps.* 

were  merely  And  Sylvia  Porter,  the  syndicated  column- 

of   our     lat,  is  pointing  out  that  the  13.2  million  now 

years,  we     getting  food  stamps  are  less  than  a  third  of 

uough.   But,      the  43  million  who  are  eligible.' Can  any  gov- 

budget  will     ernment  afford  to  buy  food  for  one-fifth  of 

in    1967      its  population? 
our  social-         Do  you  know  that  the  NEA  (National  Edu- 
of  GNP      cation  Association)  is  encouraging  the  teach- 
ers lu  our  public  school  system  to  apply  for 
food  stamps? 

Also,  are  you  aware  that  workers  on  strike 
are  eligible  for  food  stamps? 

And  it  all  adds  fuel  to  Inflation.  The  cry 
has  become,  "Let  Big  Brother  Government 
feed  us,  pay  our  doctors,  buy  our  houses,  and 
make  Jobs  for  us!" 

Here's  another  bit  of  irony:  ask  anybody 
receiving  any  kind  of  welfare  where  their 
money  comes  from.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  will  quickly  answer,  "It  comes  from 
The  Government."  How  many,  do  you  sup- 
pKJse,  would  say,  "My  money  comes  from  tax- 
payers"? 

No.  Big  Brother  Government  is  the  source 
of  all  blessings. 

Few  people  realize  how  big  Big  Govern- 
ment Is  today.  Well,  here  &ie  some  numbers 
that  are  as  easy  to  obtain  as  they  are  hard  to 
believe : 

Federal,  state  and  local  governments  are 
presently  taking  one-third  of  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product. 

One  in  every  six  civilian  employees  in  the 
U.S.  works  for  an  agency  of  government — a 
total  of  14.5  million  workers '  who  could  be 
"making  mocassins  and  raising  corn"  are 
shuffling  paper  and  administering  rules  of 
government  agencies. 

Government  created  almost  one  in  every 
four  new  Jobs  in  the  last  decade. 

And  of  the  new  Jobs  created  in  government 
during  the  last  decade,  95  out  of   100  were 
Security  to     created  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

at  least         With  government  growing  at  this  rate,  how 

knows  how     niuch  longer  can  even  our  present  seml-P^ee 

to   pay    his      Enterprise  system  survive? 

vrlnkle  is  a         ^^"^   many   years    are    left    to    us   before 

Security     **^  country  of  ours  suffers  a  totally  con- 

Plund.  I  sup-      trolled  economy? 

shortages         Let's  get  back  to  the  Usas  tribe  and  see 
burled    In     ^o"  they're  faring. 

Through  all  the  new  programs,  the  old 
Chief  had  been  silent.  He  dreaded  being 
thought  of  as  old  fashioned  or  inhumane,  or 
a  mossback.  But  one  night  in  the  lodge,  he 
could  remain  silent  no  longer. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "I  do  npt  understand. 
Of  our  100  workers,  17  are  now  In  our 
government,  neither  growing  com  nor  build- 
ing lodges.  And  of  our  treasure,  one  part  in 
three  is  now  spent  by  our  government.  How 
long  can  this  go  on?" 

"Pop,  that's  the  beauty  of  It,"  said  his 
son.  "Those  are  exactly  the  same  percent- 
ages as  the  palefaces  have.  Seventeen  per- 
cent of  their  workers  are  in  government, 
and  32%  of  their  Gross  National  Product  is 
spent  by  government  at  all  levels."  And  the 
size  of  their  government  is  growing  each  and 
every  year!  And  look  how  great  they're  do- 
ing." 

The  old  Chief  was  still  ptizzled.  "But  you 
showed  me  our  tribal  account  book,  and  our 
council  pays  out  more  than  It  takes  in.  How 
can  this  be?" 

The  young  man  answered  with  a  gleam  in 
his  eye.  "I  knew  this  was  coming.  Pop,  so 
politicians     ^  planned  for  It  when  we  set  up  the  Tribal 
money,  in     Treasury.  Remember  all  those  Wampum  Cer- 
tificates we  had  that  psJeface  printer  from 
got  us  into     Washington   print  for  us?  How  we   agreed 
p  Program,     that  we  would  give  one  Wampum  Certificate 
public  as  a     for  each  bushel  of  com  put  Into  the  Treas- 
starvlng.     ury?  And  how  it  was  illegal  for  any  of  o»ir 
,  though,     people  to  own  and  store  their  own  corn?  So, 
rip  off  the     we  now  have  all  the  com  except  what  people 
need  to  eat  each  week." 
"Well,  to  pay  for  our  government,  all  we 
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have  to  do  now  is  go  off  the  Corn  Standant— 
and  get  more  Wampum  Certificates  printed  I 
Then  we  Just  declare  that  each  bushel  of 
corn  we  hold  is  now  worth  two  Wampums  in- 
stead of  one  Wampum.  So,  we'll  have  twice 
as  much  money  *o  do  good  works  with." 

"Everybody  wins.  The  government  gett 
money  to  pay  its  debts,  everybody  on  the 
government  payroll  gets  paid,  and  everybody 
the  government  supports  gets  their  money. 
I  tell  you.  Pop,  the  paleface  has  gotten  a 
lot  smarter  since  General  Ctister." 

After  this  long  speech,  the  old  Chief  said, 
"Son,  my  eyes  are  old  and  tired,  but  not 
blind.  My  eyes  see  who  loses.  It  Is  our  best 
braves  who  lose,  because  they  tried  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  by  putting  aside  a  small 
part  of  their  wages  or  com  each  year,  some 
of  their  wealth.  They  sold  us  corn,  and  we 
gave  them  Wampum  Certificates.  Now,  their 
Wampums  will  buy  only  half  as  much  as 
before." 

"No  plan  is  perfect,  Pop.  The  palefaces  call 
that  'inflation'.  Some  of  them  call  it  'soak 
the  workers'.  But  how  many  workers  do  we 
have  left  at  the  council  fire?  We,  in  govern- 
ment, can  outtalk  them  and  outvote  them 
any  time.  Also,  we  can  create  new  councils 
to  ensure  we  keep  control  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

The  boy  at  least  understood  today's  poli- 
tics. 

Now,  back  to  today's  headlines  in  the  USA: 
I  suppose  these  headlines  are  meant  to  m^Vf 
us  love  Big  Brother  even  more.  By  the  end 
of  1975,  the  Inflation  rate  will  be  down  to 
6% !  How  grand !  You  thought  the  dollar  you 
saved  today  would  only  be  worth  35  centi 
ten  years  from  now  at  10%  inflation.  How- 
ever, It  will  actually  be  worth  54  cents  at  a 
steady  6%  rate  of  inflation.  And  that  is  the 
good  news! 

The  most  we  can  say  is  that  the  inflation 
rate  is  headed  in  the  right  direction.  Yet 
we  cannot  credit  even  this  small  improve- 
ment to  Congress  or  the  President.  They 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  so  far  to  stop 
Inflation.  On  the  contrary,  every  step  they 
are  taking — massive  tax  rebates,  govern- 
ment make-work  programs,  and  all  the  other 
programs  that  decrease  government  income 
and  Increase  the  outgo — can  only  fan  the 
flames  of  the  roaring  fire  of  inflation  that 
will  con.<?ume  our  Incomes  in  the  future.  The 
reason  inflation  is  down  Is  because  unem- 
ployment is  up  and  the  nation's  busineu 
is  down  because  of  Infiatlon.  Double-digit  in- 
flation will  return  before  1980.  That  is  the 
bad  news! 

The  old  Chief  was  still  studying  his  son* 
words  concerning  Inflation.  He  searched  his 
memory,  and  finally  he  spoke :  "I  have  heard 
of  this  'Inflation'  thing  before.  There  is  a 
legend  about  a  tribe  across  tho  Big  Water, 
called  'German'.  After  the  first  great  war, 
they  had  so  little  com  and  so  much  paper 
wampum  trying  to  buy  it,  that  it  finally 
cost  a  bushel  of  paper  wampum  to  buy  a 
bushel  of  corn.  This  caused  terrible  hardship 
In  the  land.  Then  there  rose  up  a  false  Chief 
named  'Adolph'.  He  promised  to  cure  thla 
Inflation  thing  so  his  tribe  made  him  Chief. 
He  caused  great  evil,  as  I  recall  the  tale." 

The  old  Chief  was  wise  to  sense  the  dan- 
ger. He  was  wise  to  learn  from  history.  We 
are  living  in  a  new  world,  but  it  Is  still  sub- 
ject to  ancient  laws. 

For  example: 

The  Mariner  spacecraft,  for  all  its  sophis- 
ticated technology.  Is  as  subject  to  the  Law 
of  Gravity  as  the  first  rock  thrown  by  the 
first  cave  dweller. 

Similarly,  our  modern  economy,  for  all  lt» 
sophistication  and  complexity,  is  as  subject 
to  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  as  the 
most  primitive  economy. 

Congress  certainly  has  the  Constitutional 
right  to  repeal  the  Law  of  Gravity.  But  such 
legislation  will  not  change  the  fact  that  the 
Law  of  Gravity  still  exists. 
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Congresses  and  Administrations  have  tried 
lor  half  a  century  to  repleal  the  Law  of  Sup- 
ply and  Demand  In  the  United  States,  but 
Ste  working  of  that  natural  economic  law 
has  not  been  affected  in  the  least. 

All  that  government  has  been  able  to  do  is 
to  confuse  and  obscure  the  workings  of  that 
law.  Let  me  give  you  Just  one  of  a  thousand 
possible  examples:  Twenty  years  ago,  Con- 
gress decided  It  was  absolutely  essential  to 
regulate  the  price  of  natural  gas  In  inter- 
state commerce.  The  ICC  held  the  price  of 
natural  gas  unnaturally  low,  year  after  year. 
Meanwhile,  at  that  point  in  time,  the  price 
of  crude  oil  was  left  alone  to  seek  Its  own 

level. 

Now,  both  oil  and  gas  are  used  to  turn 
water  Into  superheated  steam  to  power 
electric  generating  plants.  It's  a  matter  of 
Indifference  to  the  water  whether  it's  heated 
by  burning  gas,  burning  oil,  or  burning  trash. 
Give  it  a  certain  number  of  BTU's  from  any 
fuel  and  It  becomes  steam  at  the  required 
pressure  to  generate  electrical  power. 

The  price  of  oil  rose,  and  the  price  of  gas 
was  held  artificially  low  by  government  in- 
tervention. Soon,  the  cost  of  a  BTU  from  oil 
cost  three  times  as  much  as  a  BTU  from  gas. 

Since  the  price  of  gas  was  fixed,  obviously 
the  market  demand  went  to  gas.  Most  new 
generating  plants  were  designed  for  gas.  But 
exploration  and  development  of  new  gas 
reserves — an  activity  that  should  have  speed- 
ed up  to  meet  the  accelerated  demand — 
slowed  down.  The  profit  incentive  was  gone. 
It's  been  gone  for  twenty  years. 

At  a  later  point  in  time,  government  regu- 
lation and  control  of  crude  oil  prices  have 
had  a  similar  impact  on  the  U.S.  domestic 
oil  producing  industry.  In  the  period  from 
1956  to  1972,  Just  prior  to  Arab  oil  price  em- 
bargo and  price  escalation,  U.S.  price  of 
crude  oil  increased  only  22%,  from  $2.79  per 
barrel  to  $3.39.  This  Increase  does  not  offset 
{»lce  inflation  over  this  span  of  years.  The 
net  effect  of  this  price  control  on  crude  oil 
was  the  shift  of  oil  exploration  from  con- 
tinental U.S.  to  lowest  cost  oil  producing 
countries.  In  1956  the  U.S.  produced  43%  of 
the  world's  crude  oU;  and  by  1972,  U.S.  crude 
oU  production  had  fallen  to  19%.  During  the 
same  period,  U.S.  proven  reserves  of  crude  oil 
increased  only  20%,  while  other  regions  of 
the  world  increased  their  reserves  by  2.5  to 
4.0  times  or  more.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  now 
finds  Itself  at  a  disadvantage  to  oil-rich  na- 
tions, both  in  terms  of  political  leverage  as 
well  as  balance  of  trade. 

Government  regulations,  from  an  environ- 
mental viewpoint,  has  also  severely  limited 
US.  oil  refining  capacity.  In  1956,  the  U.S. 
had  58%  of  the  world's  refinery  capacity; 
Mid  by  1972,  it  had  fallen  to  23%. 

Not  only  did  exploration  for  gas  decrease — 
80  did  exploration  for  any  alternative  fuels. 
If  the  cost  to  find  new  fuel  rises  year  after 
year,  but  the  price  remains  unnaturally  low, 
how  can  any  company  afford  to  explore  for 
fuel? 

Do  you  still  wonder  why  we  have  a  fuel 
shortage  today? 

Do  you  think  the  government  has  learned 
anything  from  the  results  of  this  typical  in- 
terference? 

Apparently  not.  Now,  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Adlal  Stevenson  HI  has 
(Irawn  up  a  bUl  that  would  let  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  control  the  infrastate 
price  of  gas,  too. 

So,  rather  than  reverse  the  original  ab- 
surdity of  twenty  years  ago,  stUl  another 
absurdity  is  being  heaped  on  the  pile  of 
federal  bureaucratic  dictatorship. 

How  would  you  argue  with  somebody  who 
wants  to  repeal  the  Law  of  Gravity?  In  the 
words  of  Michel  T.  Halbouty,  "We  don't  have 
a  fuel  crisis,  we  have  a  Stupidity  Crises."  • 

Back  to  our  parable,  one  last  time.  By 
how,  the  Usas  tribe  was  beseiged  with  prob- 
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lems.  The  tribal  government's  controls  had 
caused  shortages  and  unemployment.  The 
unemployed  could  get  more  Wampum  for 
staying  unemployed  than  by  going  to  work, 
so  they  stayed  unemployed.  More  of  the 
workers  were  performing  services  than  pro- 
ducing goods,  so  with  more  Wampum  chas- 
ing less  corn,  their  inflation  got  worse. 

There  began  a  movement  among  the  Usas 
to  find  a  leader — a  brave  In  shining  armor 
to  lead  them  out  of  chaos.  They  were  Revo- 
lutionary France  looking  for  Napoleon.  They 
were  Italy  looking  for  Mussolini.  They  were 
Germany  looking  for  Hitler.  I  will  not  con- 
tinue, but  let  you  guess  the  ending  to  my 
parable. 

In  summary,  my  arguments  are: 

First,  government  intervention,  and  in- 
flation caxised  by  government  overspending, 
are  wrecking  the  economy.  And  history 
shows  us  that  wrecked  economies  are  the 
primary  breeding  ground  of  dictators.  The 
dictators  may  masquerade  as  a  political 
group  dedicated  to  restoring  law  and  order 
and  prosperity  through  Socialism — but  they 
will  be  tyrants  nevertheless. 

Second,  it  we  will  leave  a  few  of  the  basic 
natiiral  laws  of  economics  free  to  operate, 
they  will  do  more  to  solve  our  problems 
than  a  thousand  laws  from  Congress. 

Third,  we  are  paying  a  larger  and  larger 
portion  of  our  National  Wealth  to  the  gov- 
ernment each  year.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  continue.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
support  millions  of  nonproducers  in  gov- 
ernment, plus  millions  of  nonproducers  de- 
pendent on  government  doles.  The  price 
we  will  pay  Is  headlong  inflation — and  the 
catastrophles  it  will  bring. 

Fourth,  and  finally.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
government  by  the  people,  we  cannot  sit 
back  and  wait  for  that  government  to  tell 
us  what  to  do.  If  we  do  not  control  the 
bureaucracies  of  government,  they  will  con- 
trol us.  Responsible  leaders  outside  of  gov- 
ernment must  voice  the  will  of  the  people. 
They  must  tell  government  what  it  must 
and  must  not  do. 

I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  accept  that 
role   of   leadership. 

If  you  fail  to  make  your  voices  heard  in 
the  houses  of  government,  you  will  only 
confirm  the  cynical  comment  of  the  philos- 
opher George  Hegel,  when  he  said,  "What 
experience  and  history  teach  is  this — that 
people  and  governments  never  have  learned 
anything  from  history,  or  acted  on  prin- 
ciples deducted  from  it."  " 

I'll  leave  you  now  to  do  yotu'  work  of 
getting  this  country  back  on  the  track.  Ill 
leave  you  with  the  chilling  warning  Issued 
by  George  Santayana  when  he  said,  "Those 
who  do  not  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  relive  it."  " 
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GNPi 

National  defense 

Social  welfare 

Dollars' 

Percent 
OfGNP 

Dollars  > 

Percent 
OfGNP 

1974.... 
1975.... 
1976.... 

1,397 
1,498 
1,686 

78.6 
85.3 
94.0 

5.62 
5.69 
5.58 

121.2 
151.0 
163.1 

8.68 

10.08 

9.67 

'Source:  "Budget  ol  U.S.  Government,  fiscal  year  1976" 
p.  41,  "Assumptions  on  whicli  budget  is  based." 

'Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  as  quoted 
In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  10,  1975.  p.  18. 

'  Sum  ol  following  (all  figures  from  U.S.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget)  (in  bili(ons): 


1974   1975 


1976 


Education,    manpower,   social 

services J11.6  $14.7  J14.6 

Medicare,  health  programs 22.1  26.5  28,1 

Social  security  benefits 55.9  64.9  71.1 

Aid  to  veterans 13.4  15.5  15.S 

Public  assistance,  food  aid 12.1  15.1  IS.S 

Unemployment  pay 6,1  14.7  18.2 

ToUl 121.1  151.1  163.1 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— 
H.R.  4222 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jim  Thorn- 
ton, Mr.  Mike  McLeod,  and  Mr.  Danny 
Tate,  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  my  personal  legislative 
assistant,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Evoy  and  John  Storey,  of  the  Budget 
Committee  staff,  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
same  request  for  Mr.  Kim  Wells  and  Alan 
Stone,  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  conunittee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  4222,  ard  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC  ER  (Mr. 
Gary  W.  H'rti  .  The  report  wi  1  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  coimnlttee  of  conference  )n  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou  ies  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  thu  bill  (HJt. 
4222 )  to  amend  the  National  St  lool  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  s  peclal  food 
service  program  for  children  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  othe  r  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  ;hi8  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  (  f  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  t  lie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

•  The  conference  report  is  jrinted  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  30,  1)75,  at  p. 
25882.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legal  authorities  contained  ii  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for  ttie  school 
breakfast  program,  the  spei  lal  year- 
round  and  summer  food  programs  for 
children,  and  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  inJ  ants,  and 
children — WIC — all  expire  thii  year.  The 
authority  to  purchase  nonsuralus  com- 
modities to  maintain  donations  for  food 
assistance  programs  also  ex  sires  this 
year.  All  of  these  programs  v  ere  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1975.  However,  the  President  has  ap- 
proved emergency  bills  extending  the 
special  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  the  WIC  program  thraugh  Sep- 
tember 30,  1975.  The  school  breakfast 
program  has  also  been  extended. 

H.R.  4222.  as  adopted  by  tlie  confer- 
ence committee.  Is  designed  to  (  xtend  the 
programs  which  would  other^^ise  expire 
and  make  changes  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove all  the  child  nutrition  programs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as 
adopted  by  the  conference  con  mittee : 

First.  Makes  permanent  tie  school 
breakfast  program. 

Second.  Extends  through  i  September 
30.  1977,  the  Secretary's  author  ty  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  commodities  for  dona- 
tion to  the  child  nutrition  progi  ams  when 
acquisitions  imder  other  agrici  Itural  au- 
thorities are  not  available.  SU  tes  which 
phased  out  their  commodity  d  stribution 
facilities  prior  to  July  1.  1974,  (  ould  elect 
to  receive  cash  in  lieu  of  dons  ted  foods. 

Third.  Revises  the  special  fc  od  service 
program  for  children  to  extenc  the  sum- 
mer food  program  through  Sep  ;ember  30, 
1977. 

Fourth.  Revises  the  year-ro  md  phase 
of  the  special  food  service  pr  >gram  for 
children  to  establish  a  child  care  food 
program  to  be  effective  througli  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978. 

Fifth.  Extends  through  Sepi  ember  30, 
1978.  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 


gram for  women,  infants,  and  children — 
WIC. 

Sixth.  Expands  the  definition  of 
"school"  under  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  school  breakfast  program  to  in- 
clude any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit 
private  residential  child  care  institution, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  orphanages 
and  homes  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Seventh.  Deletes  the  State's  option  to 
serve  reduced  price  limches.  State  edu- 
cational agencies  are  to  establish  income 
guidelines  for  reduced  price  lunches  at 
levels  which  are  95  percent  above  those 
in  the  income  poverty  gioldelines  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Any  child  who  is  eligible  for  reduced  price 
lunches  under  the  State  s  income  guide- 
lines is  to  be  served  a  reduced  price  lunch. 

Eighth.  Provides  that  any  cliild  whose 
parent  or  guardian — providing  the  child's 
principal  support — is  unemployed  shall 
be  served  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  if 
the  existing  family  income  eligibility 
guidelines  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  are  met. 

Ninth.  For  fiscal  year  1976  only,  pro- 
vides a  new  3-cent  reimbursement  pay- 
ment for  lunches  served  to  students  who 
do  not  qualify  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches 

Mr.  President,  there  were  53  differences 
between  H.R.  4222,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  amendment  there- 
to. In  the  conference  on  the  bill,  43  of 
those  differences  were  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  Senate  and  10  in  favor  of  the 
House.  However,  among  the  10  issues 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  House  were  issues 
of  major  importance,  especially  from  a 
cost  impact  standpoint. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  House,  H.R. 
4222  would  have  added  about  $435  mil- 
lion in  authorizations  over  the  Presi- 
dent's revised  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this 
bill  would  have  added  only  $205  million. 
As  agreed  to  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. H.R.  4222  would  have  added  approxi- 
mately $336  million  to  the  President's  re- 
vised budget  estimate  based  upon  our 
July  estimate.  However,  this  figure,  based 
upwn  our  current  or  September  estimate, 
has  now  been  lowered  to  $276  million 
due  to  the  delay  that  already  has  oc- 
cixrred — and  that  is  further  expected  to 
occur— with  respect  to  the  final  enact- 
ment and  implementation  of  H.R.  4222. 

The  Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  4222  did 
everything  possible  to  hold  down  the  total 
cost  impact  of  this  biU  in  conference. 
While  I  had  hoped  that  we  could  have 
kept  the  cost  of  this  legislation  closer  to 
the  Senate  version,  we  were  able  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  bill  nearly  $100  mil- 
lion from  the  level  originally  authorized 
and  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern).  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  one  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  4222. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Alan 
Stone  and  Mr.  Greg  Ballard  of  my  staff 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  matter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  move  to  recommit  to  conference 
H.R.  4222,  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act  Amendments  of  1975,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has' re- 
ferred. I  do  so  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Dole,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  I  make  this 
motion  because  the  costs  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  are  clearly  in  excess  of  the 
budget  ceiling  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

While  spending  priorities  ought  to  re- 
flect our  most  urgent  needs,  we  must  also 
apply  fiscal  restraint  consistently,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  what  we  have  set  our 
hands  to  here  in  the  Senate,  and  that  is 
an  orderly  budget  process.  We  cannot  ex- 
empt programs  which  are  close  to  our 
own  interests  or  ideology.  Whether  we  are 
conservative  or  liberal,  moderate,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be.  we  all  have  a 
common  obligation  to  exercise  prudence 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  and  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  budgetary 
process. 

Last  month,  shortly  before  we  recessed, 
we  voted  to  send  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  back  to  conference  for  budg- 
etary reasons,  in  an  effort  led  by  Sena- 
tor MusKiE.  Prior  to  that  vote.  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  fight  for  the  whole  sum  of 
this  school  lunch  bill  as  reported  from 
conference  because  it  had  been  my  ob- 
servation that  budgetary  considerations 
have  all  too  often  been  invoked  against 
social  programs,  but  not  military  spend- 
ing. That,  unfortunately,  has  been  the 
history  of  congressional  decisions  and 
misplaced  priorities  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  We  have  experienced  a 
generation  of  almost  unlimited  expendi- 
tures for  weapons  and  too  many  limits  on 
efforts  to  raise  the  standard  and  quality 
of  life,  including  the  quality  of  the  lives 
of  our  children. 

The  military  procurement  vote,  how- 
ever, was  an  essential  break  with  that 
pattern,  I  personally  think  it  was  an 
historic  day  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
when  that  excessive  military  authoriza- 
tion was  rejected.  Now  I  believe  it  is 
much  more  in  order  for  us  to  apply  a 
more  vigorous  budgetary  test  to  the  nu- 
trition programs.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  ask  for  recommital  of  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  conference  report  I 
do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  seek  to  eliminate 
the  provision  for  a  3-cent  additional  re- 
imbursement to  the  States  for  each  meal 
served  to  children  from  families  with  in- 
comes over  $10,000  per  year,  and  to  lower 
the  reduced  price  lunch  eligibility  limit 
from  195  percent  of  the  income  poverty 
guideline  to  190  percent.  While  these 
provisions  are  supportable  and  desirable 
on  their  own  merits,  they  are  beyond  the 
current  budgetary  context  that  we  had 
agreed  on.  There  is  the  further  consid- 
eration that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
could  well  provoke  a  Presidential  veto. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  personally  deplore  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  veto,  but  it  is  a  fact 
of  life  that  we  have  to  confront. 

The  amendments  which  I  have  out- 
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lined  can  hold  the  cost  of  this  bill  to  an 
acceptable  level  without  hindering  its 
effectiveness.  At  appropriate  cost,  we 
can  still  have  the  best  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  program  which  has  ever 
passed  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  can  meet  the  nutrition  ne- 
cessities of  those  children  in  greatest 
need  and  provide  meaningful  assistance 
to  all  our  children,  while  being  prudent 
and  responsible  about  the  budget. 

I  ask  that  we  recommit  this  bill  now 
so  that  we  may  approve  a  revised  bill 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Feeding  Children," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday,  September  4, 1975. 

I  also  ask  luianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"School  Lunch  Measure  Stalled  Over 
Aid  Boost,"  written  by  Austin  Scott,  and 
published  in  the  Washingon  Post  of 
Thursday.  September  4,  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Sept.  4,  1975] 
Feeding  Childhen 

The  conference  report  on  the  Child  Nu- 
trition BUl  of  1975  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  but  the  OflBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  already  Indicated 
that  a  veto  Is  likely  because  the  Adminis- 
tration considers  the  bill  too  expensive.  A 
confrontation  between  White  House  and 
Congress  on  this  issue  would  be  unfortunate 
in  the  light  of  the  significant  Improvement 
the  bill  would  effect  in  Federal  food  pro- 
grams for  the  children  of  the  poor,  near-poor 
and  working  poor.  With  a  little  Congressional 
foresight,  such  a  showdown  can  probably  be 
avoided. 

Under  the  bill,  school  breakfast  and  lunch 
programs  are  made  more  substantlsd,  a  feed- 
ing program  is  initiated  for  such  institutions 
as  orphanages  and  homes  for  the  retarded, 
day  care  and  Head  Start  nutritional  assist- 
ance Is  expanded  and  so  Is  the  program  for 
mothers  and  Infants. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees decided  to  incorporate  a  subsidy  for 
upper-  and  middle-Income  students  In  the 
school  lunch  program.  This  provision  tacked 
a  debatable  $75  million  on  to  the  bill,  making 
It  objectionable  to  budget-conscious  legisla- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisles  In  both  houses 
and  Increasing  the  posslbUlty  of  a  veto. 

The  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
overcome  that  problem  this  week  when  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  conference  so  that  the  $75-mUllon 
lollipop  can  be  dropped  from  legislation 
which  In  all  other  respects  deserves  strong 
support. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4.  1975] 

School  Lunch  Measure  Stalled  Ovee  Am 

Boost 

(By  Avistln  Scott) 

A  bin  to  expand  child  nutrition  programs 
appears  stalled  in  Congress  over  a  novel  $75 
mUlion  provision  Intended  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  school  lunches  for  children  too  well 
off  to  quaUfy  for  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches. 

Iiargely  because  of  that  provision,  authored 
by  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (D-Ky.),  the  Senate, 
which  passed  the  $5.5  bUUon  measure  81  to  8 
In  mid-July,  may  not  even  muster  enough 
votes  to  approve  the  compromise  version 
worked  out  with  the  House,  let  alone  enough 
to  override  a  probable  veto. 
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The  bill  would  extend  and  liberalize  school 
breakfast  and  lunch  programs,  and  special 
feeding  programs  for  children.  Infants  and 
pregnant  women,  and  revise  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Income  poverty  guidelines  used 
in  those  and  other  child  nutrition  programs. 
Anti-hunger  organizations  say  It  is  the  best 
chUd  nutrition  legislation  ever  to  come  out 
of  Congress. 

Local  school  districts  now  get  23.25  cents 
from  the  federal  government  for  every  school 
lunch  served,  with  an  additional  44.5  cents 
for  each  reduced-price  lunch,  and  another 
10  cents  on  top  of  that  for  each  free  lunch. 

Perkins'  provision  would  give  districts  an- 
other 3  cents,  but  only  for  lunches  where 
students  paid  the  full  price,  which  usually 
ranges  from  40  to  65  cents.  The  bUl  would 
set  $9,769  for  a  family  of  four  as  the  Income 
above  which  students  would  not  qualify  for 
free  or  reduced-price  lunches.  This  Is  $1,000 
above  the  previous  ceUing. 

Perkins  has  indicated  he  will  stick  behind 
his  provision.  Marian  Wyman,  the  staff  mem- 
ber who  has  been  handling  the  Issue  for  him, 
said  he  feels  support  for  the  subsidy  wUl 
grow. 

"The  school  limch  program  is  supposed  to 
be  for  all  children  and  the  statistics  that 
we  see  are  that  many  of  the  paying  chUdren 
have  dropped  out,"  she  said. 

Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  show 
the  number  of  students  paying  for  their 
lunches  dropped  from  14.95  million  to  14.6 
mUllon  between  May,  1974,  and  May,  1975, 
while  the  number  getting  free  or  reduced- 
price  limches  rose  from  9.26  mUlton  to  10 
million. 

Although  program  supporters  commonly 
argue  there  is  a  relation  between  rising  lunch 
prices  and  the  drop  In  paying  students,  an 
Agriculture  Department  survey  of  the  state 
school  lunch  directors  earlier  this  year  found 
opinion  divided  on  whether  there  was  a  rela- 
tion. 

Perkins'  insistence  on  retaining  the  3-cent 
subsidy  is  a  main  reason  why  support  for  the 
compromise  version  of  the  blU  has  fallen  oflf 
drastically. 

Despite  the  Senate's  81-to-8  vote  approv- 
ing its  own  version,  not  a  single  Senate  Re- 
publican supports  the  compromise,  and  a 
number  of  liberal  Democrats  also  turned 
against  it  in  the  wake  of  opposition  by  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  which  set 
spending  ceUlngs  early  in  the  year. 

Muskle  had  voted  for  the  Senate's  version, 
which  was  $211  million  over  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's celling,  but  said  he  oould  not  sup- 
port the  compromise  version,  which  is  an- 
other $130  million  higher. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.),  a  strong 
advocate  of  bigger  child  nutrition  programs, 
said  he  will  move  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
conference,  perhaps  as  early  as  today,  to 
have  the  3-cent  subsidy  taken  out. 

"This  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  do," 
McGovern  said.  But  he  said  after  the  Sen- 
ate's decision  in  July  to  send  the  military 
procurement  bill  back  to  conference  on  the 
grounds  of  cost,"  .  .  .  progressive  members 
of  the  Senate  have  a  duty  to  be  Just  as  con- 
sistent as  we  ask  our  more  conservative  col- 
leagues to  be." 

Some  65  national  labor,  religious,  medical, 
political  and  chlldrens'  organizations  have 
signed  a  letter  to  Perkins  and  Muskle  asking 
them  to  drop  the  3-cent  subsidy  "...  In  the 
best  Interests." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflQcient 
second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  moving 
to  recommit  to  conference  H.R.  4222,  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
Amendments  of  1975. 

My  objections  to  the  conference  report 
in  its  present  form  are  not  so  great  In 
scope  or  magnitude  to  be  irreconcilable. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  this  is  es- 
sentially an  excellent  bill,  as  has  just 
been  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  will 
help  insure  the  nutritional  well-being  of 
millions  of  young  American  children.  1 
have  for  many  years  supported  child 
nutrition  programs  and  the  concept  upon 
which  they  are  based.  In  addition,  I 
voted  many  weeks  ago  for  tlie  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  particular  bill  because  It  con- 
tained dozens  of  improvements  over  ex- 
isting law. 

In  short,  as  a  member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  conference  committee,  I  have  come 
to  respect  the  general  thrust  and  content 
of  this  bill.  Moreover.  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  differences  that  originally  existed 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  ver- 
sions have  been  settled  satisfactorily  dur- 
ing the  many  hours  of  conference  and 
staff  meetings. 

However,  there  are  one  or  two  specific 
provisions  remaining  in  H.R.  4222  to 
which  I  object,  both  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  a  matter  of  the  budget.  And 
that  is  why  I  have  not  signed  the  con- 
ference report,  and  why  I  feel  this  bill 
should  go  back  to  conference. 

This  bill,  as  reported  out  of  conference, 
exceeds  the  Senate  version  by  $60  to  $80 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  I  believe  this 
is  a  mistake.  Senators  Muskie  and  Bell- 
MON,  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, also  believe  this  is  a  mistake,  and  I 
believe  they  will  explahi  their  views  In 
very  short  order.  They  continue  to 
strongly  oppose  H.R.  4222  as  currently 
reported.  Without  their  support  and  that 
of  other  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, this  bill  will  not  and  should  not  re- 
ceive any  substantial  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  welcome  this  phenomena.  We  must  all 
take  the  budget  process  seriously.  Lip 
service  will  no  longer  suffice. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  re- 
ferred earlier  to  the  military  arms  pro- 
curement bill.  I  think,  despite  some  of 
the  pain  and  agony  of  some,  we  did  the 
proper  thing.  If  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
sistent, we  have  to  look  at  spending  in  all 
fields.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  ought  to  become  a  dic- 
tator and  tell  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  authorizing  committee, 
what  it  may  or  may  not  do  within  very 
certain  narrowly  prescribed  limits,  but 
we  do  have  a  responsibility,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  process  and  buildup  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  if  we  are  to 
be  of  any  value  to  Congress  and  to  the 
country,  at  least  to  alert  our  colleagues. 

I  certainly  commend  our  distinguished 
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chairman  (Mr.  Mttskie)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Republican  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  for  their  efforts  in  this  regard. 
The  $70  billion  deficit  will  not  allow  It. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligatidn  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  th^  Budget  to 
scrutinize  all  new  legislation]  no  matter 
how  popular.  We  have  to  look  for  the 
priorities,  and  we  have  to  cut]  back  those 
increases  wliich  help  those  parsons  least 
In  need,  or  represent  the  least  long-range 
benefit  to  the  country.  j 

With  this  in  mind,  I  believe  the  con- 
ferees— and  this  again  has  been  stated  by 
Senator  McGoverw — should  drop  the 
3-cent  additional  subsidy  for  the 
luncheons  of  nonneedy  ciiildren. 

In  principle,  I  do  not  behev«  this  is  the 
year  to  increase  the  subsidy  for  children 
from  families  that  are  not  lo^s  income  or 
even  near  low  income. 

I  realize  we  are  losing  paying  children 
from  the  lunch  program,  and  as  a  long- 
time supporter  of  this  program,  this  con- 
cerns me.  Perhaps  in  the  neaa  future  we 
can  address  this  specific  problem.  But 
this  is  not  the  year.  As  respor^sible  legis- 
lators, concerned  about  the  budget  and 
the  problems  raised  by  the  hard  choices 
that  must  be  made  within  it*  reality,  I 
beUeve  we  must  reject  this  |  additional 
subsidy  for  the  nonpoor. 

Elimination  of  this  3-cent 
ment  will  bring  the  cost  of  H.K 
down  to  the  approximate  l^vel  which 
originally  passed  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly. I 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
another  long,  hard  look  at  the  level  which 
reduced  price  school  lunchesj  are  man- 
dated. Earher  the  Senate  rejfected  by  a 
large  margin  an  Increase  in  [the  man- 
dated reduced  price  school 
gram.  However,  the  House 
in  favor  of  a  large  Increase 
of  support  for  reduced  price  K 

This  effort  has  t)een  led  by 
guished  Congresswoman  fromi  New  York 
(Mrs.  Chisholm)  .  While  I  favbr  Increas- 
ing the  level  of  support  for  reduced  price 
lunches,  I  hope  that  the  conj  erees  per- 
haps next  week  at  the  earlies  .  can  work 
out  some  figure  that  will  agiiin  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  overall  prograui. 

With  these  changes,  I  fimdy  believe 
the  Budget  Committee  meml>ers  would 
lend  their  support  to  H.R.  42^  and  that 
the  bill  would  pass  the  Se^te  over- 
whelmingly. And  H.R.  4222  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  bill  I  could  support;  both  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  cominittee  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

So,  finally  if  we  can  come  \o  grips  in 
these  two  areas  as  I  believe  th#  conferees 
can — I  beUeve  that,  under  the|  restraints 
of  the  budget  we  can  modifj 
slon — then  It  will  be  accept 
Committee  on  the  Budget 
Members  of  this  Isody. 

With  these  remarks  serving  tis  my  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate  oni  conferees, 
I  again  indicate  that  I  join  wi^  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  in  moving  to 
recommit  H.R.  4222  to  conference. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidant,  before 
the  August  recess,  Senator 
ranking  Republican  memb<r  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  sent  each  of 
our  colleagues  a  letter  concifmlng  the 
budgetary  Impact  of  two  pending  con- 
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ference  reports.  We  announced  our 
intention  to  oppose  both  reports  because 
they  would  have  added  substantially  to 
the  Federal  deficit. 

One  of  those  bills,  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill,  was  dis- 
approved by  the  Senate  on  August  1. 
This  was  a  most  significant  vote,  Mr. 
President,  because  it  signaled  anew  the 
commitment  of  the  Senate  to  live  within 
its  budget  and  to  make  our  new  budget 
process  work.  It  wsis  a  bipartisan  vote 
which  made  clear  that  the  Congress  has 
its  own  budget  priorities  and  will  work 
to  abide  by  them,  making  tough  decisions 
when  they  are  necessary. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
show  the  breadth  of  our  commitment  to 
fiscal  discipline.  On  August  1  we  voted 
to  keep  military  spending  close  to  the 
congressional  budget.  Today  we  c£in 
apply  ttiat  same  sense  of  constraint  to 
spending  on  domestic  programs  by 
voting  to  recommit  the  child  nutrition 
bill  to  conference. 

The  programs  included  in  the  bill, 
such  as  free  school  lunches  for  needy 
children,  are  valuable  contributions  to 
the  well-jieing  of  American  families. 
These  are  programs  that  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  long  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support. 

So  In  voting  today  to  recommit  the 
school  Iimch  bill  to  conference,  we  are 
not  rejecting  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
gram. We  are  supporting  it  and  others 
like  It.  We  are  Insisting  that  the  new 
programs  which  the  conference  added  to 
the  Senate  version  of  the  biU  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  to  keep  the  cost  of  the 
whole  bill  more  consistent  with  the  con- 
gressional budget.  We  are  insisting  on 
holding  the  line  on  new  spending  pro- 
grams so  that  we  can  adequately  fund 
existing  important  domestic  priorities, 
including  the  school  lunch  program. 

What  we  are  doing  is  to  insist  that  the 
fiscal  discipUne  which  led  to  the  dis- 
approval of  the  military  procurement 
bUl  be  applied  equally  to  other  programs, 
so  that  each  of  our  essential  national 
priorities.  Including  national  defense 
and  child  nutrition,  can  be  funded  at  a 
level  which  is  consistent  with  sound  na- 
tional fiscal  policy.  This  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  Senate,  substantially  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  bill  the  House  sent  over.  Even 
so,  the  Senate  version  exceeded  the 
budget  resolution,  and  we  defeated  a  floor 
amendment  which  would  have  raised  the 
cost  by  another  $200  million.  But  the 
conference  version  before  us  today  added 
$130  million  to  the  cost  of  the  bill  the 
Senate  passed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees as  to  where  the  specific  reductions 
should  be  made  in  this  legislation  to 
make  it  more  consistent  with  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  We  believe  the  least  that 
should  be  accomplished  in  a  new  confer- 
ence is  to  reduce  the  cost  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year  to  a  level  consistent 
with  that  originally  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  two  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference version  account  for  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  this  bill  compared  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  One  is  a  3-cent  .sub- 
sidy for  school  lunches  directed  exclu- 
sively to  children  from  middle  class  and 
affluent  famlUes.  The  second  Is  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  one  rejected  overwhelm- 
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Ingly  by  the  Senate  when  it  defeated  an 
amendment  to  the  same  effect  to  greatly 
increase  eligibility  for  reduced  price 
school  limches.  The  3-cent  provision  baa 
been  criticized,  both  in  Congress  and  by 
groups  Interested  in  the  success  of  the 
child  nutrition  program,  as  misdirected 
and  costly. 

The  Senate  is  aware  from  our  recent 
debate  on  the  military  procurement  con- 
ference report  that  the  targets  contained 
in  the  first  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion  which  this  bill  violates  are  not  legal- 
ly binding  as  ceilings  on  such  legislation. 
But  the  position  the  Senate  took  then] 
and  I  believe  Congress  must  take  now,  Js 
the  simple  recognition  that  the  spending 
and  deficit  figures  approved  by  Congress 
3  months  ago  in  the  budget  resolution 
are  based  on  the  spending  priority  targets 
which  the  statement  of  managers  on  the 
budget  resolution  clearly  spelled  out. 
These  targets,  in  turn,  were  based  on  as- 
sumptions in  each  House  as  to  the  pro- 
grams and  the  program  levels  which 
could  be  accommodated  within  those  tar- 
gets. There  Is  no  way  to  stay  within  the 
overall  spending  target  Congress  adopted 
in  the  congressional  budget  resolution 
without  adhering  to  these  individual 
priority  spending  targets. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
two  memljers  of  the  House  Budget  C<Mn- 
mittee,  who  also  are  conferees  on  the 
child  nutrition  legislation,  addressed  to 
Senator  Talmadge  as  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  In  that  letter, 
those  two  members  assert  that  we  should 
ignore  the  spending  targets  contained  In 
the  first  budget  resolution  in  this  case 
because  the  budget  resolution  does  not 
contain  any  explicit  target  for  the  school 
lunch  bill.  What  the  argimient  overlooks, 
however,  is  that  the  building  block  for 
the  income  security  category  included  in 
the  budget  resolution  will  almost  certain- 
ly be  exceeded  by  congressional  spending 
decisions  this  year,  and  that  the  addi- 
tion made  to  the  Senate  version  of  the 
school  lunch  bill  is  further  in  excess  of 
the  likely  overrun  in  the  congressional 
budget. 

The  Income  security  fimction  of  the 
budget,  which  includes  child  nutrition 
programs,  has  a  ceiling  on  1976  outlays 
of  $125.3  billion.  The  latest  CBO  score- 
keeping  report  shows  that  we  are  run- 
ning in  excess  of  that  level  by  $600  mil- 
lion at  the  present  time.  Any  savings 
we  can  manage  in  a  return  to  conference 
on  H.R.  4222  wiU  help  to  pare  down  this 
potential  overrim  of  $600  million.  Mr. 
President,  I  request  that  the  record  show 
the  table  on  page  45  of  the  Senate 
scorekeeptng  report  of  September  2, 
1975,  prepared  by  the  CBO. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that.  In  a  score- 
keeping  report  prepared  by  the  House 
budget  committee  and  circulated  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  on  August  29,  that 
committee  estimates  that  this  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  assumed  in  the  budg- 
et resolution  by  $330  million  in  budg- 
et authority  and  $317  million  in  outlays. 

Members  may  correctly  say  that  Con- 
gress is  free  to  exceed  a  particular  spend- 
ing target  in  the  congressional  budget 
But  Members  should  be  frank  to  say 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  such 
a  vote  is  really  a  vote  to  increase  the 
deficit,  since  there  is  no  reasonable  ex- 
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pectation  that  cuts  are  going  to  be  made 
to  other  functions  of  the  budget  this 
year.  Members  who  advocate  spending 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  individual  budg- 
et targets  in  the  statement  of  managers 
on  the  resolution  must  assiune  respon- 
sibility for  exceedhig  the  $68.8  billion 
deficit  we  agreed  upon  in  that  resolution. 
The  functional  targets  are  the  guideposts 
that  keep  us  on  the  road  toward  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Let  us  also  be  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  is  a  spending  bill.  It 
will  result  in  the  direct  expenditure  of 
Federal  money.  It  will  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  control  this  cost  once  the  bill 
is  enacted. 

Congress  can  change  its  mind  about 
budget  targets  after  they  are  adopted. 
But  I  have  not  recently  heard  anyone 


suggest  that  we  should  spend  more  than 
the  $367  billion  targeted  in  our  congres- 
sional budget  as  the  total  Federal  spend- 
ing. And  I  have  not  recently  heard  any- 
one advocate  that  we  should  exceed  the 
$68.8  billion  deficit  ceiling  It  contains.  So 
let  us  avoid  exceeding  any  budget  tar- 
get unless  we  simultaneously  decide 
where  Congress  will  make  appropriate 
reductions  in  other  spending  targets. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  vote  on  a  re- 
committal motion,  I  thank  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Bellmon,  for  his  efforts  in  keep- 
ing both  the  child  nutrition  and  the  mili- 
tary procurwnents  bills  within  ova  budg- 
et targets.  I  also  thank  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  especially  Senators  Talbjadgi 
and  McGovERN,  and  Senator  Dole,  who 


is  also  on  the  Budget  Committee,  for 
their  cooperation  in  seeking  a  return 
to  conference.  On  behalf  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  express  our  great  appre- 
ciation to  his  committee  for  his  help  in 
our  efforts  to  stay  within  the  budget 
ceihng,  and  for  the  creative,  construc- 
tive work  to  acconunodate  the  legislative 
needs  of  our  society  and  the  demands  of 
fiscal  responsibihty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table,  1,  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
estimates  for  child  nutrition  programs, 
and  table  2,  Increased  fiscal  year  1976 
cost  of  child  nutrition  legislation  over 
current  services,  by  program  compo- 
nent, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  l-FISCAL  YEAR  1976  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

[In  millions) 


Increase  over  budget  resolution        Increase  over  current  services 


BA 


Outlays 


BA 


Outlays 


BA 


Outlays 


H  Con  Res.  218  (based  on  Agriculture  Committee's  March  15  letter  to  Budget  Committee). 

Miy  1975  estimate  of  current  services  made  by  Department  of  Agriculture — 

H.R.  4222  (Senate  version). - 

H  R.  4222  (Conference  version;  July  estimate) 

H  R.  4222  (conference  version ;  September  estimate) 


{1.798 
2.441 
2,542 
2,747 
2,878 
2,833 


$1,720 
2,378 
2,464 
2,669 
2,800 
2,740 


XXX 


XXX 


>  +»101 
+306 
+437 
+392 


>+»6 
+291 
+422 
+362 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


+J205 
+336 
+291 


+$205 

+336 
+276 


.  H.  Con.  Res.  218  assumed  a  continuation  of  current  services.  However,  the  Department's  May  estimate  of  current  services  exceeds  the  estimate  used  to  develop  the  budget  resolution. 


TABLE  2.-INCREASED  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  COST  OF  CHILD 
NUTRITION  LEGISLATION  OVER  CURRENT  SERVICES,  BY 
PROGRAM  COMPONENT 

(In  millionsl 


Increased  1976  cost  of  H.R. 
4222  over  current  services 


Program  component 


BA 


Outlays 


WIC 

3-cent  subsidy  on  full-price 
lunches 

Expansion  of  reduced-price 
lunches _ 

Extension  to  nonrefidential  day 
care 

Extension  of  reduced-price 
lunches  to  children  of  un- 
employed parents 

Residential  institutions 

Summer  feeding 

Stale  administrative  expenses.. 


+$50 
+75 
+80 
+25 


+4 
+35 
+20 

+2 


+t50 
+75 
+80 
+25 


+4 

+35 

+5 

+2 


Total. 


+291 


+276 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  from  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  already,  the  issue  must  be  very 
clear. 

This  conference  report  was  before  the 
Senate  before  the  recess  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  military  procurement  con- 
ference report. 

Senator  McGovern,  in  his  remarks, 
has  described  that  situation,  and  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  clarity  of 
the  presentation  of  the  issue. 

What  we  are  involved  with  here  Is  a 
reordering  of  priorities,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  undertake  to  impose  budgetary 
restraint. 

I  think  the  Senator's  position,  and  that 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  is  on  all  fours  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  emergent  sentiment  In 
the  Senate. 


The  tables,  which  I  have  asked  to  be 
included  in  the  Record,  Mr.  President, 
would  show  the  comparison  between  the 
President's  February  budget,  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, and  H.R.  4222. 

I  wish  to  make  one  point  about  this 
table  and  draw  the  Senate's  attention 
to  it. 

The  first  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  Congress  in  May,  pro- 
vided budget  authority  of  $2,441,000,000 
for  this  program,  reflecting  outlays  of 
$2,378,000,000.  But  in  May,  following  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution,  we  hsid  a 
new  estimate  of  the  cost  of  current  serv- 
ices under  this  program  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  out- 
lays of  $2,464,000,000. 

So,  current  services  as  of  the  May 
figure  were  higher  than  the  budget  reso- 
lution number  of  May. 

This  matter  of  Presidential  reestimates 
of  the  cost  of  uncontrollable  programs, 
especially  in  the  income  security  field, 
are  up  to  now  an  invisible  part  of  our 
budgetary  problem. 

As  the  latest  scorekeeping  report  of 
the  Senate  will  show,  these  reestimates 
now  total  for  all  programs  $2,900,000,000. 
Unless  the  estimates  are  offset  in  some 
fashion  by  cuts  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  spending  level,  we  already  see 
that  the  deficit  may  be  higher  than  that 
projected  in  the  first  congressional  reso- 
lution. 

That  ought  to  be  on  the  mind  of  every 
Senator  as  we  approve  appropriation 
bUls. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  appropriately  pwinted  out  that 
H.R.  4222  represents  $276  million  of  ad- 
ditional program  costs  above  current 
servicer. 


With  respect  to  the  budget  resolution, 
H.R.  4222  reflects  an  increase  of  $362 
million  in  outlays  over  the  concurrent 
budget  resolution  because  of  the  reesti- 
mating  problem,  which  is  going  to  plague 
this  orogram  and  others. 

I  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  McGovern. 
Senator  Bellmon,  and  Senator  Dole  for 
the  hard  work  that  they  put  in  on  this 
conference  report  and  the  efforts  they 
have  made  to  reconcile  the  conference 
report  with  our  budgetary  objectives  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Boyd,  the  minority  staff  director  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  Mr.  Doug  Jack- 
son, of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  amendments 
to  H.R.  4222. 

My  opposition  to  the  conference  report 
is  not  ar  opposition  to  the  content  or 
goals  of  the  bill.  Rather  my  concern  re- 
lates to  the  same  budgetary  considera- 
tions which  underlay  my  position  to  the 
military  procurement  conference  report. 
Despite  the  effort  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  child  nu- 
trition bill,  which  was  substantially 
higher  in  the  House  version,  the  confer- 
ence bill  is  still  substantially  above  the 
level  which  the  Senate  specifically  re- 
fused to  exceed  when  we  first  debated  the 
bill  on  the  floor. 

The  nutrition  of  our  children  is  essen- 
tial. But  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
Is  whether  or  not  we  can  continue  to 
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spend  beyond  the  approved 
budget  and  the  capacity  of 
The  commitment  to  control 
deficit  which  we  collectively 
requires  many   difficult 
passage  of  time  since  our 
on  child  nutrition  has  made 
sion  none  the  easier.  The 
original  Senate  version  is  as 
can  afford  to  go.  The  Senate 
strongly  endorsed  this  school 
at  that  spending  level  by  pa 
to  8.  now,  however,  the  cosi 
and  I,  for  one,  cannot  justify 
crease. 

Fiscal  responsibility  must 
gotten  even  in  our  desire  to . 
tion  to  America's  children. 
be.  Fortunately,  both  priorit 
served   by  changes   which 
costs  without  endangering 
ices.  Specifically,  I  refer  to 
tion  of  the  3  cents  additional 
ment  for  children  from  families 
over  $10,000  a  year  and  a 
eligibility  for  reduced  price 
195  percent  to  a  lower  level. 

These  provisions  in  their 
reflect  a  worthy  ambition  to 
dren  from  families  who  are  no 
nevertheless  feel  the  pressure 
flation.  But  the  Federal 
presently  too  short  financially 
the  full  assistance  which  may 
justified.  This  year  we  must 
to  aid  those  most  in  need,  am  1 
much  as  we  can  but  no  more 
we  must  set  priorities 

At  an  acceptable  cost,  H.R. 
represent    a    sound    effort    to 
progress  toward  adequate 
America's  children,  the  most 
our  national  resources. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr 
share  the  concerns  of  many  o; 
ate   colleagues  about   the 
school  lunch  and  child 
grams  and  other  Federal 
the  conference  on   H.R.   4222 
tioned  the  House  conferees  or 
cems  of  the  Senate  regarding 
but  they  refused  to  agree  to 
trim  certain  provisions  in  the 

sion  of  H.R.  4222  that  would 

cost   of   the   legislation   closei 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

While   I   believe   that   H.R. 
agreed  to  by  the  conference 
is  an  excellent  bill  overall,  I 
ognize  that  the  bill  in  its  pr 
is  almost  certain  to  draw  a 
veto,  with  the  likelihood  of 
such  a  veto  being  very  uncertain 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  to 
bill  to  conference. 

Mr.   President,   I  know   of 
Senator  who  desires  to  make 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield,  for  a  short 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield 
tingulshed  Senator  from 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Mr.   .. 
think  that  the  way  the  Budget 
tee  has  started  is  very,  very 
ble. 

I  was  not  able  to  be  here 

was  taken  on  the  military 

bill,  but  explanations  of  why 
went  as  it  did  are  understood  tk 
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I  ask  is  that  this  body  be  consistent.  If 
we  are  going  to  send  the  military  au- 
thorization bill  back  because  it  is  over 
the  budget,  I  think  we  should  send  back 
to  the  committee  every  Item  that  comes 
to  this  body  that  is  over  the  budget. 

I  commend  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  to  this  point,  and  I  hope  we  will 
continue  in  this  vein  in  this  session. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  return  the 
legislation  before  us,  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  Amend- 
ments of  1975,  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  reductions  in  the  excessively 
high  spending  levels  in  this  bill. 

When  this  legislation  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  on  July  10,  1975,  I  re- 
luctantly voted  against  it.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  school  feeding  programs  as  a 
means  of  insuring  that  every  schoolchlld 
receives  wholesome,  nutritious  meals 
during  the  schoolday.  Good  nutrition  is 
certainly  an  integral  part  of  effective  ed- 
ucation. However,  I  am  also  a  firm  be- 
liever in  fiscal  responsibility  and  economy 
in  government.  Unfortunately,  Congress 
has  failed  to  exercise  good  judgment  in 
recent  years  and  has  allowed  gross  inef- 
ficiencies and  excesses  to  become  built  in- 
to the  school  lunch  and  myriad  of  other 
nutrition  programs.  The  Senate  version 
of  this  bill  and,  even  more  so,  the  con- 
ference recommendations  now  before  us, 
perpetuate  these  problems  and  greatly 
add  to  the  exorbitant  cost  of  these  nutri- 
tion programs. 

H.R.  4222,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  ex- 
ceeded both  the  President's  revised 
budget  request  and  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  by  over  $200  million. 
Because  the  House  version  was  even  more 
costly,  the  compromise  reached  in  con- 
ference is  even  further  beyond  the  levels 
of  what  this  Nation  can  re?son?.bly  af- 
ford at  this  particular  time. 

With  the  greatest  budget  deficit  loom- 
ing before  us,  it  is  outrageous  at  this 
time  to  expand  the  school  feeding  pro- 
grams to  include  nonneedy  children. 
The  income  guidelines  governing  eligi- 
bility for  reduced  price  lunches  are 
boosted  in  this  legislation  to  195  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  levels,  which  is  un- 
justifiably high.  The  requirement  for 
serving  reduced  price  lunches  would  be 
forced  on  every  school  district,  regard- 
less of  need.  Thus,  the  ability  of  local 
school  districts  to  match  programs  to 
local  needs  would  be  further  eroded. 

Also,  the  proposal  before  us  grants  a 
3  cents  cash  subsidy  for  every  school 
lunch  served,  regardless  of  family  in- 
come, in  addition  to  donated  food  com- 
modities. There  is  no  justifiable  need  for 
this  extra  subsidy,  which  alone  adds  $75 
million  to  the  cost  of  this  bill.  It  is  totally 
illogical  to  think  that  the  cost  of  school 
lunches  will  be  reduced  by  spending  our- 
selves into  another  inflationary  spiral. 
Similarly,  the  various  child  nutrition 
programs  outside  of  the  schools  have  be- 
come too  bureaucratically  complex  and 
costly,  and  this  legislation  only  adds  to 
the  problems.  Hence,  my  conclusion  is 
that  this  bill  is  far  more  costly  than  nec- 
essary to  have  effective  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  and  out  of  our  schools.  It  is  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  to  authorize  such 
exorbitant  and  unnecessary  spending  at 
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a  time  when  the  glaring  national  objec- 
tive should  be  fiscal  responsibility.  Thus 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  recommit  this  bill 
to  conference  and  instruct  the  Senate 
conferees  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams to  more  reasonable  and  manage- 
able levels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  recommit.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolini  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httmphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribi- 
COFF)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft).  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  would  each  vjte  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  76. 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  383  Leg.] 
YEAS— 75 


Abourezk 

Cranston 

Hruska 

Baker 

Culver 

Huddles  ton 

Bartlett 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Beall 

Dole 

Jackson 

Bei.mon 

Domenlcl 

Johnston 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

Laxalt 

Biden 

Eastland 

Leahy 

Brock 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Bumpers 

Pong 

Mathlas 

Burdick 

Ford 

McClellan 

Byrd. 

Gam 

McClure 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Go:dwater 

McGovern 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Griffin 

Mclntyre 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

ChUes 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Monda'e 

Church 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Morgan 

Cotton 

Helms 

MuBkle 
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Nelson 
Nunn 
Pes  tore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Both 
Scbweiker 


Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 

NAYS— 0 


Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

WllllamB 

Young 


NOT  VOTINCJ — 24 

Hartke  McGee 

Hatfie'.d  Moss 

Hollings  Packwood 

Humphrey  Pearson 

Javits  Percy 

Kennedy  Rlblcoff 

Long  Taft 

HaTt,''PhUip  A.    Magnuson  Tunney 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4222  was  agreed 

to. 


Allen 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Case 

Glenn 

Gravel 


RESUMPTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Will  the  Senator  withhold  for 
just  1  minute?  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  Will  the  Senators  who  wish  to 
converse  kindly  withdraw  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 


MIDDLE  EAST  SETTLEMENT- 
HOW  HIGH  A  PRICE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  there  is  scant  information  avail- 
able as  to  the  specifics  of  the  proposed 
accord  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  we  are  trying  to  buy 
peace  with  excessive  spending.  It  is  the 
same  old  story  over  again.  American  dol- 
lars are  the  answer  to  every  problem. 

Judging  by  the  figures  confirmed  by 
the  Department  of  State,  the  aid  wiU  be 
one  of  the  largest  commitments  ever 
made  by  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  this  massive  aid  program 
designed  to  build  up  the  economies  and 
military  machines  in  almost  every  na- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  I  propose  a  pro- 
portional cut  of  at  least  $1  bilUon  in  the 
proposed  U.S.  aid  package  for  this  year. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  build  a  peace 
based  on  increased  military  spending.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  sweeten  the  pot  with 
American  tax  dollars  in  place  of  concrete 
diplomatic  agreements. 

I  can  understand  the  need  for  aid  to 
Israel  to  maintain  a  balance  of  forces  in 
the  Middle  East  should  the  proposed  ac- 
cord break  down.  I  can  even  understand 
how  the  United  States  might,  and  I  em- 
phasize might,  contribute  modest  sums 
to  Egypt  for  economic  purposes.  But  a 
wholesale  giveaway  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  not  only  these  two  countries  but  Jor- 
dan and  Syria  as  well  is  completely  un- 
reasonable and  worse  just  plain  wasteful. 

Now  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
proposed  accord  has  a  number  of  positive 
features.  It  establishes  a  buffer  zone  pro- 
tecting  Israel's  boundaries.  It  contains 
political  and  economic  concessions  from 


the  Egyptians.  It  should  stabilize  condi- 
tions in  that  war-torn  region. 

Nonetheless,  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
accord  rests  on  massive  U.S.  economic 
and  military  aid — especiaUy  military 
aid— to  both  sides.  The  central  issue  is: 
Did  we  buy  this  agreement  and  what  did 
it  cost?  ^  „       .. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  dollar  di- 
plomacy. Once  again  we  will  try  to  solve 
a  complex  problem  by  throwing  money 
at  it.  The  proposed  agreement  looks  like 
little  more  than  a  sophisticated  bribe  to 
both  sides. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
final  costs  for  the  U.S.  commitment  in 
the  Middle  East  have  not  been  decided 
but  they  wUl  fall  in  the  range  of  $2.1  to 
$2  3  billion  for  Israel  and  $600  to  $650 
million  for  Egypt  this  fiscal  year  alone. 
This  aid  program  likely  will  continue 
for  several  years  and  could  approach  $8 
or  $9  billion,  according  to  a  number  of 
diplomatic  correspondents. 

On  top  of  this  enormous  military  and 
economic  aid  program  to  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael, there  will  be  additional  costs  as  yet 
unidentified  by  the  President.  For  ex- 
ample, the  costs  of  supporting  the  200 
American  technicians;  equipment  costs; 
promises  of  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Jordan  and  Syria.  The  total  could  be  as- 
tronomical. 

What  happened  to  the  traditional  di- 
plomacy where  compromise  meant  that 
each  party  in  confiict  gave  up  something 
in  order  to  reach  an  agreement?  The 
Kissinger  Midas  touch  rests  on  Uncle 
Sam  sweetening  the  pot  for  everyone. 

When  the  total  bill  becomes  public,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  this  was  the  best 
agreement  American  dollars  could  buy. 
Until  the  full  financial  commitments 
are  made  known,  commitments  only 
Congress  can  approve,  I  am  reserving 
judgment  as  whether  or  not  to  support 
this  agreement  and  I  will  vote  to  reduce 
this  massive  multibillion-dollar  aid  pack- 
age to  every  possible  nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


cxxi- 


-174&— Part  21 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day after  the  orders  for  recognition  of 
Senators  have  been  consummated,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the  then 
unfinished  business,  S.  963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT, 
GRIFFIN,  AND  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
ON  TUESDAY,  SEJPTEMBER  9,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  Tuesday 
next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  that  Mr.  William  L. 
Scott,  Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  be  recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR..  ON 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  Monday 
next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  theh-  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  that  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  prior  to  the  recognition  of 
Mr.  Proxbore  under  the  order  already 
entered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR     CONSIDERATION    OF 
S.    963 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness today  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate S.  963,  the  diethylstllbestrol  bill,  with 
the  understanding  that  no  action  be 
taken  thereon  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
PRIOR  TO  3:30  P.M.  ON  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  8,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  votes 
occur  on  Monday  next  prior  to  the  hour 
of  3:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Domenici,  Senator  Dole,  Senator  Mc- 
Clure, Senator  Griffin.  Senator  Hansen, 
and  myself,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  not  object  until  I  hear 
the  clerk  state  the  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  2299)  entitled  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Extension  Act  of  1976. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  clerk  please  read  the  bill?  I  do 
not  know  whether  to  object  to  it  or  not. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Extension 
Act  of  1976". 

EXTENSION     or     MANDATOBT     AIXOCATION 
PROGRAM 

Skc.  102.  Section  4(g)  (1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "August  31,  1976,"  wherever 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Oc- 
tober 15,  1976". 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  certain  ctf  my  col- 
leagues I  am  constrained  to|  object  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is   heard. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thamc  tie  distln- 
giiished  acting  majority  leader  and  I 
understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  the  bill  be  introduced? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  ask  it  be  iatroduced. 
yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ]&i.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill,  just  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE] 
will  be  received  and  the  bill 

Mr.   FANNIN.   Mr.   Preside 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Beall 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  tfie  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President, 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEE.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropi  lately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  isk  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  fill-  a  state- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  sometime  today  with  ref- 
erence to  the  bill  introduced  bj  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President, 

other  cosponsors  who  would  111  ewise  de 
sire  to  file  statements.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  permittee  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addiessed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Wliat  Is  the 
request? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  other  Senators  be 
permitted  to  file  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
dent,  I  may  have  misimder^tood  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Did  thi  Senator 
ask  for  immediate  conslderatlfcn  of  the 
bill?  [ 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  4^  ask  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  that  regard,  if  there 
were  objection,  would  not  the  bill  go 
over  under  the  rule?  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  It  is  a 
bill  and  the  bill  would  go  over  onder  the 
rule — excuse  me — the  bill  will  je  appro- 
prlately  referred  to  committe^^ 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President, 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislaiive  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  ask  that 
the  order  of  the  Chair,  referring  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  introduced,  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  whip.  I  will  not 
object,  imder  the  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  having  had  Its  first  reading 
and  be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  the  bill  has  had  its  first 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  la 
correct.  The  clerk  read  the  bill  by  title 
and  in  Its  entirety. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  will 
not  object,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  shown  as  being  introduced 
by  Senator  Roth. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  me  In  sup- 
port of  S.  2299. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Hansen 
IN  Support  of  S.  2299 
We  are  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Roth's 
bin  which  extends  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  October  15,  1975. 
This  bm  Is  m  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Senate  to 
buy  time  In  which  to  arrive  at  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  controls  on  oil  instead  of  being 
faced  with  the  sudden  total  decontrol  which 
will  b«  the  resxilt  of  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  1849. 

It  Is  vital  to  the  Nation's  welfare  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  adopt  a 
decontrol  program  which  both  branches  of 
the  Government  can  support.  Considering 
that  we  have  wrestled  with  this  problem  for 
nine  months,  the  Senate  should  be  able  to 
arrive  at  such  a  compromise  before  mid- 
October  of  this  year.  President  Ford  has 
promised  to  sign  a  45-day  extension  of  con- 
trols If  such  a  bill  Is  laid  before  him.  We 
urge  prompt  action  by  the  Senate  In  pass- 
ing It. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Beall,  Dole,  Domenici,  Fannin, 
Griffin,  Hansen,  and  McClure,  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  current  oil  price  con- 
trols for  45  days  to  provide  a  "cooling 
off"  period  and  to  allow  Congress  and  the 
President  to  reach  a  compromise  agree- 
ment on  the  energy  issue.  To  my  mind, 
the  ultimate  losers  of  the  energy  con- 
frontation between  the  President  and 
Congress  are  the  American  people.  Before 


the  August  recess,  I  believe  that  we  were 
very  close  to  agreeing  to  the  framework 
of  the  energy  compromise  so  badly 
needed  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  high- 
priced  foreign  oil  and  conserve  our  Na- 
tion's energy  resources. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  this  short 
extension  of  controls  we  can  agree  to  a 
program  to  gradually  phase  out  controls 
on  old  oil,  with  needed  legislation  to  tax 
any  excess  on  windfall  profits  gained  by 
the  oil  industry  as  the  controls  are 
phased  out.  These  windfall  profits  can  be 
returned  to  the  American  taxpayer  In 
tax  reductions  to  offset  any  Increases  In 
energy  costs  occurring  as  crude  oil  prices 
end. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  solution  to  our 
energy  problems.  It  is  a  proposal  to  re- 
fleet  an  agreement  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  that  we  must  move  to- 
gether right  now  to  develop  the  compre- 
hensive energy  plan  so  critical  to  our 
Nation's  future. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  short,  45-day  ex- 
tension of  the  controls  will  enable  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  settle  their 
differences  and  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  energy  compromise  necessary  to  re- 
duce our  reUance  on  the  OPEC  cartel. 

FORTY-FTVE-DAT    EXTENSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  as  a 
primary  sponsor  of  this  bill  to  extend  for 
45  days  the  existing  controls  over  oil.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to  give 
Congress  yet  another — and  last  chance 
opportunity  to  deal  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  with  energy  legislation  and  policy. 

I  feel  that  it  is  time  that  Congress  deal 
in  a  substantive  manner  with  the  energy 
issue.  For  2  years  now  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  energy  problem. 
For  more  than  5  years,  we  have  been 
aware  of  the  approaching  problem.  Diu-- 
Ing  this  time  gasoline  prices  have  more 
than  doubled  and  our  supplies  have  been 
periodically  threatened.  Yet  Congress 
has  not  attempted  to  address  the  prob- 
lem during  this  time  frame  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner. 

Five  years — and  we  are  now  saying 
just  another  6  months — then  another  6 
months.  When  are  we  going  to  face  the 
issue?  I  believe  we  should  face  it  now. 
I  believe  we  should  set  aside  the  next  45 
days  as  a  period  dedicated,  as  much  as  is 
possible  to  full-time  focus  on  the  energy 
question.  We  should  encourage  joint 
committee  sessions  to  iron  out  various 
opinions  which  exist  within  the  commit- 
tees that  have  jurisdiction  over  various 
segments  of  the  energy  question  and  will 
be  developing  legislation  which  becomes 
a  part  of  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy. 

We  should  cut  the  rhetoric— the  poll- 
tics — and  emphasize  the  compromise 
with  the  goal  of  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  package  within  the  next 
45  days. 

Hours  and  hours  of  hearings  have  been 
conducted.  Literally  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  have  been  printed.  Pacts 
and  figures  have  been  accumulated  and 
various  programs  have  been  espoused. 
The  ground  work  is  complete.  What  we 
need  now  is  a  decision — a  commitment 
from  Congress  that  this  is  where  we  stand 
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nt,  pnergy  and  this  is  the  policy  this  Na- 
?Sn  sho^d  foUow.  I  have  litUe  doubt  that 
tWs  decision  can  be  made  In  a  careful 
aid  scientific  manner  within  the  next  45 

^^ny  colleagues  have  indicated  that 
we  need  another  6  months.  I  would  only 
say  that  I  heard  the  same  requests  2 
vears  ago.  I  heard  the  same  requests  this 
January  when  a  comprehensive  program 
was  promised  by  the  first  of  May.  I  heard 
requests  in  May  for  an  additional  3 
months.  Now  that  time  has  elapsed  and 
we  still  have  not  adopted  anything  that 
approaches    a    comprehensive    national 

energy  policy. 

Now  the  Halls  of  Congress  echo  with 
pleas  for  another  6  months.  If  we  take 
that  way  out.  it  will  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  another  In  a  series  of  con- 
gressional decisions  not  to  decide.  This 
will  mean  that  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
same  dilemma  on  March  1,  1976.  I  need 
not  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  will 
then  be  only  8  months  away  from  a  na- 
tional election  and  it  will  be  even  harder 
to  reach  a  consensus. 

But  aside  from  protection  from  the 
cries  of  the  demogogs  who  will  ring 
their  hands  and  bemoan  rising  energy 
costs  until  March  1,  and  then  again  put 
off  making  a  decision  on  the  issue,  there 
are  much  stronger  reasons  why  we 
should  make  a  decision  now.  Basically, 
if  we  do  not  do  something,  the  costs  of 
energy  will  continue  to  soar,  our  supplies 
will  become  unreliable,  and  the  economic 
recovery  which  appears  to  be  on  the 
horizon  will  be  threatened. 

I  have  about  the  "high  cost  of  the 
President's  program."  I  have  heard  about 
the  "high  cost  of  foreign  oil,"  the  "high 
cost"  of  certain  other  proposals  which 
have  been  offered. 

But  I  have  not  heard  much  yet — ^nor 
have  the  American  people — about  prob- 
ably the  most  expensive  proposition  of 
them  all— the  cost  of  pursuing  the  course 
the  Congress  has  followed  for  the  past 
2  years,  the  cost  of  doing  nothing. 

Every  day  that  goes  by  without  pas- 
sage of  a  meaningful  bill  to  increase 
domestic  oil  production,  the  consumer 
pays. 

This  year,  the  United  States  wiU  pay 
approximately  $25  billion  for  the  oil  It 
is  forced  to  import.  In  less  than  a  decade, 
unless  we  act  responsibly  and  promptly, 
that  annual  cost  could  rise  to  $60  bil- 
lion and  that  could  mean  a  loss  of  jobs 
to  American  workers. 

Our  failure  to  act  in  the  past  has 
meant  higher  prices  at  the  gasoline  pump 
In  the  present.  And  our  failure  to  a^t  in 
the  present,  will  Inevitably  mean  still 
higher  prices  at  the  pump  in  the  future. 
It  will  also  mean  a  steadily  deteriorat- 
ing balance-of-payments  problem,  re- 
tarded economic  growth,  diminished  job 
opportunity  for  many  American  workers 
and  more  problems  for  all  American  con- 
sumers and  the  loss  of  valuable  time 
which  can  never  be  recouped  in  the 
struggle  for  energy  Independence. 

COST   or    HAU^    MEASimES 

The  House  energy  tax  bill  would  re- 
quire that  we  simply  limit — to  my  mind 
arbitrarily — the  amount  of  oil  which 
can  be  imported  into  this  country 
through  imposition  of  quotas.  Accord- 


ing to  Finance  Committee  staff  esti- 
mates, the  quota  could  reduce  our  con- 
sumption by  2  milUon  barrels  per  day 
by  1985.  This  would  save  us  an  estimated 
$7.4  billion  a  year  on  our  annual  bill 
for  foreign  oil.  But  it  could  cost  this 
country  something  between  $30  and  $60 
biUion  a  year  in  lost  gross  national  prod- 
uct. That  translates  into  an  estimated 
possible  loss  of  250.000  jobs,  a  substan- 
tial loss  in  Federal  tax  revenues,  resultant 
higher  Federal  deficits,  probable  higher 
Interest  rates,  all  of  which  most  econ- 
omists would  agree  would  set  us  off 
on  another  round  of  higher  infiation. 
And  there  would  be  a  recessionary  im- 
pact as  weU  since  there  would  be  inade- 
quate fuel  to  meet  mdustry  needs.  We 
do  need  to  reduce  foreign  oil  imports. 
That  is  what  energy  independence  is  all 
about. 

But  that  by  itself  could  be  disastrous. 
We  must  develop  and  expand  our  own 
domestic  supply  capabilities  at  the  same 
time  to  replace  the  diminished  Imported 
oil  quantities  if  we  are  to  have  any  suc- 
cessful energy  program. 

The  high  cost  of  doing  nothing  to  ex- 
pand domestic  production  should  be  ob- 
vious. The  estimates  I  have  just  cited, 
however,  are  based  on  the  relatively  con- 
servative circumstance  in  which  OPEC 
prices  remain  stable,  and  OPEC  ship- 
ments remain  constant. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    WORSE 

What  if  the  OPEC  countries  raise  theh: 
price,  as  they  have  said  they  will,  or  even 
worse,  what  if  they  impose  a  second 

embargo?  .    ,  ,  , 

Then,  it  is  apparent,  the  cost  of  doing 
nothing  goes  even  higher. 

Currently,  we  import  35  to  40  percent 
of  our  daily  consumption  from  foreign 
sources,  a  significant  portion  of  that 
from  OPEC  countries.  A  substantial  in- 
crease in  their  price  to  us  could  certainly 
cost  the  American  consumer  much  more 
than  any  of  the  legislative  plans  that 
have  been  proposed. 

The  cost  of  a  second  embargo  would  be 
harder  to  calculate  but  certainly  much 
more  expensive  to  this  country,  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  its  impact  on  employ- 
ment and  production. 

To  remove  this  liability  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Congress  has  to  act  and 
act  fast  to  establish  a  program  to  en- 
courage increased  domestic  production. 
Any  such  program  is  likely  to  carry  with 
it  increased  costs.  They  cannot  be  denied. 
But  the  cost  of  such  a  program,  over 
time,  will  look  like  a  bargain  compared 
to  the  cost  of  doing  nothing. 

COST  OF  UNCERTAINTY 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  that  I 
have  all  the  answers.  But  I  do  feel  that 
Congress  has  the  capabUity  of  finding 
the  answer  and  workhig  with  the  admin- 
istration can  develop  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
American  public  justifiably  expects  no 
less.  It  Is  thne  for  Congress  finally  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  head  on  and  positively. 
I  suggest  that  if  after  all  the  time  and 
study  we  have  aU«ady  given  to  energy,  we 
cannot  agree  on  a  responsible  proposal, 
thus,  we  should  not  any  longer  wonder 
why  the  poUs  show  Congress  to  be  held  in 
such  low  popular  esteem. 


I  have  develoE>ed  legislation  calling  for 
a  gradual  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax  with  a  plowback  to  en- 
courage capital  investment  on  domestic 
energy  supplies,  a  tax  on  oil  sold  at  prices 
that  exceed  $11.50  a  barrel,  and  a  rebate 
program  for  the  lower  income  consumers. 
Although  most  definitely  an  incomplete 
proposal,  it  certainly  would  be  a  starting 
point. 

I  am  aware  of  other  concerns  expressed 
by  independent  marketers  and  consumers 
and  feel  these  problems  also  need  to  be 
addressed. 

But  we  will  not  make  any  progress 
until  we  force  ourselves  to  make  a  de- 
cision, to  face  the  realities  of  the  prob- 
lem, to  make  a  commitment.  This  we  can 
do  with  the  45-day  extension  we  are  now 
introducing,  and  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  the  commitment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  pleased  that  on  the  occasion 
of  reconvening  after  the  summer  recess, 
it  appeared  that  the  Congress  would  have 
yet  another  opportunity  to  address  the 
diflBcult  question  of  domestic  oil  prices.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  and  encouraged 
by  the  reports  of  negotiations  underway 
between  the  congressional  majority  lead- 
ership and  the  President  to  reach  a  com- 
promise on  a  plan  for  a  phaseout  of  con- 
trols on  domestic  oil  prices.  We  now  know 
that  our  hopes  and  expectations  for  such 
a  compromise  were  shattered  by  the  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  Democratic  con- 
ference issued  yesterday. 

From  my  own  deUberations  on  this 
complex  situation,  I  have  concluded  that 
any  program  designed  to  deal  success- 
fully with  our  current  energy  dilemma 
must  contain  at  least  three  major  ele- 
ments. First,  it  must  be  designed  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  domestic  petro- 
leum. Second,  it  must  reduce  domestic 
demand,  or,  at  the  very  least,  it  must  de- 
crease the  rate  of  growth  of  domestic 
consumption.  Finally,  any  such  program, 
must,  over  time,  diminish  the  proportion 
of  imported  petroleum  that  we  consume 
as  a  nation. 

I  have  long  felt  that  phased  decontrol 
was  by  far  the  best  of  the  available  al- 
ternatives for  the  domestic  oil  policy  part 
of  any  national  energy  program  to  help 
cut  domestic  consumption  of  energy,  par- 
ticularly petroleum  products,  and  reduce 
our  reliance  on  foreign  sources. 

To  continue  the  previous  system  of 
price  controls  on  a  high  percentage  of 
our  domestic  oil  production,  was,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  sheer  folly.  While  it  has 
the  great  attraction  of  being  a  relatively 
painless  solution  compared  to  any  form 
of  decontrol,  it  suffers  from  the  classic 
defect  characteristic  of  most  painless  or 
easy  solutions — In  the  long  run  It  Is  no 
solution  at  all  because  it  would  only 
aggrevate  our  precarious  energy  situa- 
tion for  all  the  many  reasons  stated  by 
most  experts  and  analysts. 

It  tsikes  no  specualtion,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  price  control  mecha- 
nism will  not  work.  Recent  history 
demonstrates  that  fact  very  vividly.  Our 
price  control  system  has  done  nothing  to 
reduce  domestic  demand  or  Increase 
domestic  production  while  it  has  actually 
Insured  that  we  will  use  more  and  more 
foreign  oil,  regardless  of  the  price  of  that 
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oil.  In  short,  domestic  price  (ontrol  has 
not  worked  and  it  will  not  v^ork. 

On  the  other  hand,  immediate  de- 
control is  fraught  with  dangers,  and, 
while  It  would  eventually  produce  the 
three  factors  required  of  a  raalistic  na- 
tional energy  policy,  the  dangers  are  of 
such  magnitude  that  I  feel  it  prudent  to 
go  slow.  I 

My  concerns  in  this  regarp  are  very 
similar  to  those  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Senjator  Mike 
Mansfield,  in  his  meeting  lastj  week  with 
the  President.  Basically,  I  am  lapprehen- 
slve  that  our  weakened  econlomy  could 
be  severely  strained  by  the  inflationary 
impact  of  immediate,  total  decontrol. 
Perhaps  it  could  stand  that  strain,  as 
some  advocate  and  declare,  but  the  risk 
to  me  is  simply  too  great  when  we  have  a 
more  acceptable  alternative. 

That  alternative  is  a  phaseout  of 
domestic  crude  oil  price  contiols  over  a 
period  of  time  sufBcient  to  insulate  the 
economy  from  any  sudden  debihtating 
jolt.  This  was  the  approa;h  to  be 
obtained  by  the  negotiations  b  itween  the 
President  and  the  majority  leadership. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  was  so  pleased 
with  the  expected  compromisd  was  that 
it  would  be  a  very  important  improve- 
ment over  the  present  system  i  ind  give  It 
an  element  of  certainty.  The  aiergy  In- 
dustry and  all  the  activities  generated 
by,  supported  by.  and  dependent  on  the 
energy  industry,  must  have  th  s  certain- 
ty if  domestic  energy  development  and 
production  is  to  proceed  to  its  lull  poten- 
tial. The  tremendous  investment  and 
prior  planning  required  to  achieve  full 
production  demand  that  investors  and 
business  leaders  be  able  to  ciiunt  on  a 
definite  Government  policy.  A  phaseout 
plan  with  a  specific  formula  'or  allow- 
ing oil  prices  to  increase  over  t  me  would 
help  provide  that  certainty.  Energy  de- 
velopment and  production  is  complex 
and  risky  enough  without  superimpos- 
ing on  it  an  indefinite  government  pro- 
gram constantly  subject  to  ciange. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  things  <  onsidered 
particularly  the  national  cin  umstance 
providing  the  background  for  this  deci- 
sion, I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
an  editorial  of  the  September  2  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  which  in  dis- 
cussing the  compromise  pendiiig  at  that 
time,  stated  in  part: 

This  (MJmpromlse  offers  better  protection 
to  the  consumer  than  any  other  legisla- 
tion now  In  sight.  It  offers  the  ol  Industry 
a  clear  and  reliable  commitment  regarding 
prices  for  the  next  several  years.  It  consti- 
tutes a  national  and  skillful  price  policy  for 
a  period  In  which  the  American  economy 
will  be  going  through  a  fraglU  and  ap- 
parently rather  weak  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion. This  compromise  deserves  wide  support 
on  Its  own  merits. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  cominitted  to 
supporting  and  working  for  ph|aseout  of 
controls.  I  am  also  commit, 
reluctantly,  to  support  the  te 
of  controls  if  such  a  plan  is  not 

Now  that  the  negotiations 
we  had  such  high  hopes  are  to 

pending  a  showdown  on  the 

veto  of  8.  1849.  we  need  anothier  option 
for  those  who  are  serious  about  develop- 
ing a  solution  for  this  problem.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  we  introduce  to- 
day. It  provides  45  days  for  the  1  sgislative 
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process  to  prcxluce  the  appropriate  legis- 
lation required  for  a  phaseout  of  controls 
and,  as  such,  is  very  similar  to  part  of 
the  compromise  the  majority  and  the 
President  had  originally  tentatively 
agreed  to.  In  short,  it  provides  a  reason- 
able time  to  work  out  a  phaseout  plan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
proposal  very  carefully  in  a  nonpartisan 
attitude  with  the  best  Interests  of  this 
Nation  as  the  uttermost  consideration. 
We  cannot  continue  to  delude  our  people 
that  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  for 
even  6  months  is  any  answer  to  the  gen- 
uine energy  problem  facing  the  Nation. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  which  I  pre- 
viously mentioned,  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record.  In  addition,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  a  number 
of  editorials  from  newspapers  in  my  home 
State  supporting  my  position  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  2,  1975 1 
The  Compromise  on  Oil  Prices 
So  the  controls  are  off  the  price  of  oil  and 
gasoline — or  are  they?  Curiously,  we  shall 
find  out  only  In  retrospect  sometime  later 
this  month.  The  precisely  and  technically 
correct  statement  of  the  situation  Is  that, 
yes,  controls  legally  expired  Sunday  night 
but,  no,  they  will  probably  be  relmposed 
again  retroactively.  It  could  happen  several 
ways.  The  most  promising  possibility— the 
one  that  would  serve  the  country  by  far  the 
best — Is  the  compromise  that  was  taking 
shape  between  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  last  Friday. 

This  compromise  offers  better  protection  to 
the  consumer  than  any  other  legislation  now 
in  sight.  It  offers  the  oil  industry  a  clear  and 
reliable  commitment  regarding  prices  for 
the  next  several  years.  It  constitutes  a  ra- 
tional and  skillful  policy  for  a  period  In  which 
the  American  economy  will  be  going  through 
a  fragile  and  apparently  rather  weak  recov- 
ery from  the  recession.  This  compromise  de- 
serves  wide  support  on   Its  own   merits. 

As  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  and  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  left  it  with  Mr.  Ford,  they  will  meet 
with  the  other  congressional  Democrats  as 
soon  as  they  reconvene  this  week.  If  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  the  votes  for  the  com- 
promise, the  President  will  announce  a  little 
further  delay  in  his  promised  veto  of  the  bill 
to  extend  the  old  controls  for  six  months. 
That  delay  would  give  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership time  to  whip  through  a  much  shorter 
extension — presumably  45  days — to  give  Con- 
gress time  to  take  up  the  compromise. 

This  compromise  is  essentially  the  plan 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  unwisely  re- 
jected on  July  30,  just  before  leaving  on  its 
August  vacation.  It  has  three  parts,  and  each 
of  them  deserves  careful  consideration.  Keep 
In  mind  that  only  part  of  the  nation's  oil 
supply  was  under  price  controls  even  before 
the  law  expired.  The  two-flfths  of  the  na- 
tions oil  supply  in  production  before  1973 
was  controlled  at  $5.25  a  barrel.  One-flfth  is 
domestic  production  from  new  wells  or  very 
small  ones,  and  was  always  exempt  from 
controls.  It  rose  to  meet  world  prices,  and 
now  costs  almost  $13  a  barrel.  The  remaining 
two-flfths  is  foreign  oil.  brought  In  at  prices 
set  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries,  which  Is  preparing  to  raise 
prices  again  later  this  month. 

For  the  oil  controlled  at  $5.25  a  barrel,  the 
compromise  would  peel  off  the  controls  very 
gradually  over  the  next  39  months.  The  ef- 
fect would  be  to  Insulate  the  rest  of  the 
economy   from  the  sudden  Jolt  of  abrupt 
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decontrol,  \mder  which  all  of  this  oil  wotild 
suddenly  rush  up  to  world  level.  But  the 
compromise  does  not  work  solely  in  favor  of 
higher  prices. 

It  would  place  a  new  control  of  $li  50  » 
barrel  on  the  domestic  oU  that  previoualv 
has  been  exempt.  That  Is  Just  about  laie  price 
for  which  uncontrolled  oil  would  sell  today 
If  the  President  dropped  his  tariff  of  $a  a 
barrel.  But  this  new  celling  would  mean  that 
domestic  prices  covild  not  follow  the  OPBC 
price  farther  and  farther  upward.  For  the 
immediate  future — the  coming  winter— the 
American  consumer  has  much  more  to  fear 
from  the  Impact  of  an  OPEC  price  Increase 
on  uncontrolled  American  oU,  than  from  t 
slow  phase-out  of  the  controls.  It's  all  very 
weU  to  argue  that  OPEC  wUl  eventuaUy  de- 
stroy Itself  If  It  keeps  raising  prices,  but  It 
could  Inflict  havoc  on  the  American  econoniT 
In  the  meantime.  The  $11.60  celling  would 
rise  a  nickel  a  month  to  compensate  far  la- 
flatlon  and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  vanish 
altogether.  If  OPBC  prices  are  stUl  at  their 
present  level  in  three  years,  Americana  will 
have  to  asstune  that  they  are  not  temporary 
aberrations  but  a  permanent  fact  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

Another  element  in  this  compromise and, 

to  be  frank,  the  least  satisfactory— is  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  The  administration's  draft  la 
badly  conceived,  and  there  Is  no  oonsenstia 
in  Congress  on  a  better  one.  The  basic 
trouble  Is  that  a  windfall  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  define.  But  however  dubious  the  con- 
cept is,  a  windfall  profits  tax  is  evidently 
a  necessary  expedient  to  reassure  the  public 
that  the  domestic  oil  Industry  is  not  going 
to  rake  in  once  again  the  kind  of  proflts  that 
the  winter  of  1973-74  brought  to  it.  If  a 
windfall  tax  Is  in  place  before  Congress  votes 
again  on  decontrol.  It  might  go  quite  dif- 
ferently than  it  did  on  July  30. 

The  case  for  decontrol  gets  steadily 
stronger.  It  Is  silly  and  dangerous  to  hope 
that  this  country  can  maintain  itself  In- 
deflnltely  as  an  Island  of  cheap  energy  In  a 
world  where  the  cost  is  steadily  rising.  Even 
If  OPEC  were  to  weaken,  It  is  very  much 
<^en  to  question  whether  oil  would  suddenly 
cost  substantially  less.  The  basic  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  one  major  industrial  na- 
tion after  another  converted  from  coal  to  oU 
In  the  1960s,  and  all  of  them  grew  tremen- 
dously. World  demand  for  oil  is  now  at  a 
level  that  puts  any  seller  In  a  very  strong 
position.  That  Is  why  OPEC  has  already 
proved  far  more  cohesive  than  most  Ameri- 
can government  officials  expected  as  recently 
as  a  year  ago. 

As  for  domestic  consumption  it  is  un- 
comfortable but  accurate  to  say  that,  if  oil 
costs  more,  we  as  a  nation  will  use  less  of 
It.  Most  congressmen,  of  course,  look  askance 
at  the  price  effect,  regarding  It  more  or  leas 
the  way  yotir  grandmother  regarded  sex: 
Everybody  knows  how  the  process  works,  btrt 
they  regard  It  unmannerly  and  even  im- 
moral to  discuss  it  In  public.  But,  as  your 
grandmother  knew,  the  process  does  indeed 
work  and  very  effectively.  If  you  doubt  that 
Americans  take  fuel  prices  seriously,  look  at 
the  t#afflc  passing  on  the  highway.  The  trend 
to  smaller  cars  Is  striking. 

The  questioD,  for  the  Preeldent  and  for 
Congress,  is  how  to  move  away  from  con- 
trols to  higher  fuel  coats  over  several  years. 
The  best  available  mechanism  is  the  com- 
promise that  Mr.  Mansfleld,  Mr.  Albert  and 
Mr.  Ford  have  not  put  before  Congress  and 
the  country. 

[From  the  Grants  (N.  Mez.)  Beacon, 
Aug.  5, 19751 
selt-strfficienct  in  energy  sources 
Needed 
We  were  awakened  to  a  reality  that  we  are 
facing  a  serious  problem  with  regard  to  en- 
ergy and  power  resources. 

The  awakening  came  during  a  tour  of  local 
uranium  produclne  facilities  bv  XJ.S.  Senator 
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Pete  Ewmenici.  The  senator  was  questioning 
local  mining  and  milling  personnel  on  Just 
bow  long  It  takes  to  extract  and  process 
uranium  ore. 

The  senator  was  Informed  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  exploration  stages  to  ac- 
tual production,  it  will  take  nine  years  for  a 
new  facility  to  get  underway. 

This  means  that  although  all  of  us  have 
been  somewhat  concerned  about  the  energy 
situation,  we  are  not  tis  concerned  as  we  need 

to  be. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  look  into  the  val- 
ley of  gloom,  but  we  have  to  be  realistic  and 
face  the  facts. 

We  have  been  deluged  with  the  facts  that 
according  to  our  finest  engineering  reports 
and  studies,  we  have  quite  a  large  and  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  known  resources. 

That  Is  where  the  catch  comes  in.  These 
resources  are  "known".  We  know  they  exist. 
They  are  located  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  at  varying  depths. 

These  "known"  resources  can  and  will  be 
used  for  future  power  requirements,  but  it 
win  be  a  period  of  years  before  the  actual 
fuel  source  will  be  available  for  use. 

If  our  area  Is  a  typical  example  of  the  time 
it  takes  to  reach  an  ore  body  of  sizable  quan- 
tity. We  are  looking  at  a  minimum  of  about 
nine  or  ten  years  before  the  first  of  our 
"known"  reserves  will  be  put  to  use. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  simply  going  to 
have  to  tighten  our  belts  In  the  energy  de- 
partments. We  are  going  to  have  to  do  this 
on  an  individual  basis  to  make  our  present 
resources  last. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  that  everything  Is  all  right, 
and  our  worries  are  over.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
We  all  face  a  very  serious  and  very  real  prob- 
lem in  the  energy  field.  We  all  have  to  do  our 
share  to  conserve  the  energy  we  are  now 
using,  and  what  we  have  left  to  use. 

If  this  Is  not  done,  it  is  a  very  real  proba- 
bility that  during  the  next  ten  years  we 
would  use  up  all  of  the  resources  we  now  have 
available.  We,  as  the  most  powerful  country 
In  the  world,  have  gradually  put  ourselves  In 
the  position  of  becoming  40  percent  depend- 
ent on  foreign  countries  for  oil.  We  should 
strive  to  become  more  self-sufficient  instead 
of  completely  dependent. 
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(Prom  the  Roswell  (N.  Mex.)   Daily  Record. 
Aug.  12.  1975] 

NON-SOLUTIONS 

There's  truth  a  plenty  In  what  U.S.  Sen. 
Pete  Domenicl,  D-N.M.,  told  a  group  Monday 
In  Eunice. 

Sen.  Domenicl  described  a  sluggish  Con- 
gress as  the  "prime  villain  in  failure  to  de- 
velop a  cohesive  national  energy  policy" 
and  his  words  certainly  place  the  target  In 
focus. 

Since  January,  he  said,  more  than  1,000 
energy-related  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  and  Senate. 

"We  have  spent  more  than  two  months 
In  markup  and  hearing  sessions  on  65  of 
these  bills,"  Domenicl  said  during  public 
luncheon  in  the  oilfield  community.  "We 
have  issued  reports  .  .  .  taken  testi- 
mony .  .  .  made  analysis  .  .  .  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  .  .  . 

"We  even  established  special  groups  to 
study  the  problem,"  Domenicl  said,  "yet — 
we  have  failed  to  come  up  with  a  plan." 

The  senator  said  this  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  come  up  with  a  national 
energy  policy  is  major  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can energy  crisis  .  .  .  and  we  suspect  he  Is 
correct. 

"Congress  Is  playing  a  risky  game  of  poli- 
tics." Domenicl  warned,  "with  an  Issue  that 
demands  the  highest  level  of  nonpartisan 
akin." 

He  also  called  for  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  "so  that  housewives  and  workers  of  this 
nation  don't  wake  up  some  morning  without 
gas  to  cook  with,  and  without  Joba." 


Which  is  what  natural  gas  producers  In 
southeastern  New  Mexico  have  been  trying 
to  tell  us  for  years — that  the  suppliers  of 
natural  gas  long  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
unfair  federal  controls,  but  nobody  appeared 
to  listen  until  the  danger  of  short  supply 
began  to  reach  close  to  home. 

Spinning  their  wheels  off  the  main  high- 
way In  these  two  ditches — removing  unrea- 
sonable controls  on  natural  gas  production, 
and  working  out  a  workable  energy  policy — 
seems  only  to  have  dragged  the  chief  law- 
makers into  a  deeper  quagmire,  rather  than 
conquering  the  issues. 

Too  many  energy  bills — 1,000  since  Jan- 
uary— and  too  much  non-gainftil  time  spent 
on  these,  with  too  little  progress  on  the  basic 
need — an  effective,  longrange  plan  to  as- 
sure adequate  supply  for  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, as  economically  as  possible — wastes 
time  and  effort  and  delays  solutions,  when 
we  have  neither  time  nor  effort  to  squander. 

The  game  Congress  Is  playing  to  the  tunes 
of  party  hymns  Is,  as  Domenicl  put  it, 
"risky  .  .  ." 

And  on  an  "Issue  that  demands  the  high- 
est level  of  nonpartisan  skill,"  yet. 

We  hope  this  message  was  pipelined  from 
Eunice  direct  to  D.C.  and  is  there  waiting  on 
the  desks  when  congressmen  return  following 
the  current  recess — 

So  they  can  jump  on  their  horses  and  at- 
tempt to  corral  the  proliferating  energy  bills 
Into  a  single  chute,  which  shortly  may  be 
adopted  and  trucked  out  for  "sale"  to  the 
public  at  the  most  modest  but  realistic  price 
!}Ossible  .  .  . 

Realism  meaning  without  partisan  favor- 
itism, and  with  an  eye  to  the  generations 
of  the  future. — Lois  Purvis. 

[From  the  Hobbs  (N.  Mex.)  News-Sun, 

Aug.  13,  1975) 

That  Certain  Something 

Certainty  is  needed. 

That's  the  ingredient  missing  as  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Ford  administration  ponder 
the  nation's  energy  crisis  and  how  to  solve 
it,  making  the  United  States  independent  of 
foreign  sources  within  the  next  decade. 

It  was  U.S.  Sen.  Pete  Domenicl.  who  this 
week  in  Hobbs.  identified  the  missing  ingre- 
dient in  all  the  national  effort,  and  to  some 
degree  became  this  Congress's  own  worst 
critic. 

The  Republican  senator  told  the  press  that 
the  lawmakers  have  received  upward  of  1,000 
bills  having  to  do  with  the  energy  crisis, 
filtered  them  Into  14  committees  and  only  six 
have  received  any  action,  with  two  already 
vetoed. 

That's  a  pretty  miserable  track  record  In 
anybody's  books  for  something  as  critical 
and  Immense  as  the  llfeblood  It  takes  to  run 
a  country. 

Out  of  this  picture,  Domenicl  suggested, 
has  come  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  private 
individuals  and  business.  It  is  reflected  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  crisis,  with  as  many 
as  nearly  half  of  New  Mexico's  people  not 
believing  that  a  crisis  exists. 

"There  needs  to  be  a  sense  of  certainty," 
the  senator  said  in  order  that  a  climate  may 
be  created  In  which  solutions  can  be  found 
and  the  majority  of  people  can  work  together 
to  produce  new  sources  of  energy  while  con- 
serving those  we  have. 

Domenicl  called  for  the  expenditure  of  $300 
billion  dollars  by  Industry  and  government 
in  the  next  ten  years  to  develop  all  possible 
sources — new  coal  mines,  coal  gaslflcatlon, 
more  oU  and  gas  exploration  and  pioneering 
into  all  the  avenues  available  to  the  nation. 

I>oemnlci,  reminded  that  the  burden  of 
producing  "certainty"  In  our  efforts  rests 
with  the  people  in  Washington,  said  that  he 
Is  hopeful  that  eventually  all  of  the  energy 
legislation  can  be  channeled  Into  one  "super" 
committee  in  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  be  might  have  added  that  the 


country  also  needs  some  super  leadership  in 
both  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  to 
help  produce  that  certainty. 

We  cannot  achieve  this  goal  as  long  as  we 
remain  fragmented  and  divided  in  our  efforts 
and  alms. 

(Prom  the  Albuquerque  Tribune, 

Aug.  20.  1975) 

FoED's  Ou,  Plans 

President  Ford  tias  made  Congress  an  of- 
fer we  hope  it  can't  refuse. 

His  offer  is  to  lift  price  controls  from  the 
oil  industry  and  find  out  if  a  free  market 
can  lead  to  more  domestic  oil  production 
and  conservation — and  less  dependence  on 
the  foreign  oil  cartel. 

TTie  President,  his  advisers  and  free-enter- 
prise economists  are  convinced  the  test  will 
work  out  well.  We  think  Ford's  plan  is  worth 
a  try,  especially  since  Congress  couldn't  come 
up  with  an  oil  policy  in  months  of  flailing 
about. 

Ford's  flrst  step  will  be  to  veto  the  six- 
month  extension  of  controls  past  Aug.  31, 
which  Congress  passed  hurriedly  before  go- 
ing on  vacation. 

Then,  if  Congress  upholds  the  veto.  Ford 
will  remove  his  $2  a  barrel  tariff  on  imported 
oil.  That  move,  according  to  administration 
energy  experts,  should  limit  the  rise  in  gaso- 
line prices  caused  by  decontrol  to  three  cents 
a  gallon  over  the  next  few  months. 

We  would  have  preferred  to  gradual  end- 
ing of  controls  over  a  39-month  period  to 
sudden  decontrol.  But  that  Ford  proposal 
was  a  bullet  Congress  proved  Incapable  of 
biting,  and  now  there  Is  no  good  alternative 
to  trying  the  free  market. 

The  President  made  a  convincing  argu- 
ment for  his  policy  in  Vail,  Colo.,  saying: 

"Painful  as  they  are,  higher  prices  do 
promote  conservation,  and  higher  prices  do 
produce  Increased  efficiency  In  the  use  of 
petroleum  products. 

"Cheap  energy  encourages  waste  and 
preserves  Inefficient  energy  technology.  When 
the  price  of  energy  reflects  its  value  to 
society,  as  determined  by  the  market  price, 
there  will  be  an  incentive  to  stop  squander- 
ing it  and  develop  advanced  technologies, 
such  as  solar  energy." 

When  Congress  resumes  work  next  month, 
it  would  do  well  not  to  try  too  energetically 
to  override  Ford's  veto.  If  successful,  an 
override  merely  would  leave  the  country 
for  another  six  months  without  an  energy 
policy,  while  It  slides  deeper  into  the  pocket 
of  the  Mideastern  oil  sheiks. 

Instead,  Congress  should  move  fast  on  a 
wlndwall  profits  law.  With  decontrol,  oil 
from  wells  drilled  before  1973  will  rise  In 
price  to  $13.50  a  barrel  from  today's  ar- 
tificial $5.25.  That  extra  money  should  be 
directed  toward  more  domestic  exploration 
and  production. 

Certainly  Congress  shouldn't  waste  the 
country's  time  with  demagogic  statements 
that  you  can  have  cheap  oil  and  plentiful 
oil  and  not  grow  Increasingly  dependent  on 
foreigners.  Only  people  who  believe  in  per- 
petual motion  machines  and  free  lunch  will 
believe  that. 


(Prom  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  Sept.  2, 

1975) 

Plenty  of  Work  To  Do 

The  94th  Congress  will  have  little  to  crow 
about  this  year  if  its  performance  in  the  last 
four  months  of  1975  Is  not  better  than  it  was 
In  the  flrst  seven. 

Aside  from  a  much-needed  tax  cut  and  a 
seven-year  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  this  has  been  a  pretty  lean  year  for  a 
Congress  that  was  supposed  to  be  both  vigor- 
ous and  veto-proof  and  has  proved  to  be 
neither. 

This  inability  to  convert  rhetoric  into  ac- 
oompllahment  will  continue  unless  congres- 
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slonal  Democrats  stop  trying  to  sabotage 
President  Ford's  energy  problenis  when  they 
ret\im  from  their  Augxiat  recess  this  week. 

To  begin  with,  Congress  should  accept  the 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prlce^  instead  of 
clinging  to  artificial  restraints  that  simply 
hold  down  production  and  make;  us  more  and 
morv  dependent  on  foreign  suflpllers. 

Ideally,  oil  price  controls  should  be  phased 
out  over  a  period  of  years,  a  compromise  that 
Ford  and  Congress  appear  to  b«  groping  to- 
ward. But  even  an  abrupt  explritlon  of  con- 
trols Is  preferable  to  the  varloiis  extensions 
and  roUbacta  Congress  has  bee»  promoting. 

What  Congress  also  can — an<X  should — do 
la  finish  work  on  a  bill  opening  up  the  Navy's 
oU  reserves  at  Elk  Hills,  Calif.,  to  domestic 
production  and  pumping  soma  of  this  oil 
Into  federal  storage  tanks  as  a  buffer  against 
possible  future  Arab  embargoesw 

Turning  to  other  matters,  Congress  should 
extend  the  1975  tax  cuts  Into  19l6  to  cushion 
the  Impact  of  higher  food  and  fufcl  prices  and 
prevent  the  economy  from,  drlf  tl|ig  back  into 
recession. 

High  tax  rates  probably  do  more  to  Inhibit 
business  recovw7  than  any  amoimt  of  sales- 
manship and  happy  talk  can  do  to  Inspire  It 

There  are  other  hlgh-prlorltjr  bills  that 
Congress  should  enact. 

One  would  require  no-fault 
since  In  all  states 
coal-strlpplng  on 
would  repeal  an  outrageoXis  19f74  law  per- 
mitting 40- ton  trucks  on  Inte]  "state  high- 
ways. 

None  Is  likely  to  see  the  light  bf  day,  how- 
ever, unless  Congress  displays  inore  leader- 
ship, tenacity  and  courage  than 
now. 


iuto,  insur- 
Another  woiild  regulate 
federal    lanis.    A    third 


It  has  up  to 


ORDER  OF  BUSIN:^S 
Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD 


Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
business  to  come  before  the 
move 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  1  minute? 


Does   any 

no  further 
Senate,  I 


DIETHYLSTILBESTI  iOL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Sena1(e  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  963, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  jtltle. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  bs  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  963)  to  amend  the  rederal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  tid- 
mlnlstratlon  of  the  drug  dlet^ylstllbestrol 
(DES)  to  any  animal  Intended  for  use  as 
food,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  c  insider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reportel  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Put  lie  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strke  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  ana  insert  the 
following : 

TTTLE  I— CANCER  PREVENTION 

Sec.  101.  Section  301  of  thejpood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  By  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  pew  subsec- 
tion: 

"(q)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  in- 
troduction Into  interstate  comaierce  of  the 
drug  dlethylstllbestrol  (DES)  for  purposes 
of  administering  the  drug  to  an^  animal  In- 
tended for  use  as  food  or  to  ant  animal  the 
product  of  which  Is  Intended]  for  \i8e  as 
food.".  ] 

Sbc.  102.  Section  603  of  the  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(q)(l)  If  It  la,  or  purports  to  be,  or  Is 
represented  aa  a  drug  compos^  wholly  or 
partly  of  dlethylatUbestrol   (Dl^).  unless — 


"(A)  Its  label  bears  the  following  state- 
ments: 

"(1)  WARNING— THIS  DRUO  MAY 
CAUSE  CANCER; 

"(2)  THIS  DRUG  MAY  NOT  BE  USED 
AS  A  CONTRACEPTIVE  AFTER  SEXUAL  IN- 
TERCOURSE EXCEPT  IN  CASES  OF  RAPE 
OR  INCEST  OR  A  COMPARABLE  MEDICAL 
EMERGENCY; 

"(3)  THIS  DRUO  MAY  NOT  BE  TAKEN 
UNLESS  A  PATIENT  OR  PATIENT'S  LEGAL 
GUARDIAN  HAS  GIVEN  HIS  WRITTEN 
CONSENT  AFTER  FULL  VERBAL  DISCLO- 
SURE BY  THE  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN  OF 
THE  RISKS,  BENEFITS,  AND  ALTERNATIVE 
METHODS   OF   TREATMENT;    and 

"(B)  each  and  every  capsule  or  tablet  la 
prepackaged,  by  the  drug  producer.  In 
imlts  which  contain  the  appropriate  number 
of  capsules  or  tablets  for  the  desired  course 
of  treatment  and  the  statements  required 
by  subsection  (q)  (1)  (A)  of  this  section  are 
conspicuously  placed  on  the  label  next  to 
the  capsules  or  tablets  so  as  to  permit  the 
patient  an  opportunity  to  read  the  state- 
ments during  the  entire  prescription  period. 
The  letters  contained  in  the  statements  re- 
quired by  subsection  (q)  (1)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  twice  as  large  In  size  as  any  other 
words  and  statements  required  by  this  Act; 
and 

"(C)  there  Is  a  multi-copy  'Informed  con- 
sent form'  which  Is  deemed  part  of  the  label 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and 

"(D)  a  copy  of  each  and  every  executed 
Informed  consent  form  and  a  written  record 
of  each  and  every  attending  physician's  pre- 
scription for  such  drug  is  submitted  by  the 
attending  physician  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
times  and  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  but  not  less  than  four  times  a 
year.  Each  and  every  executed  Informed  con- 
sent form  and  prescription  record  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  shall  contain  both  the  at- 
tending physician's  license  number  and  the 
name  of  the  State  which  Issued  such  Ucense 
number;  and 

"(E)  a  copy  of  each  and  every  prescription 
for  such  drug  which  has  been  presented  to 
a  pharmacist  la  submitted  by  the  pharmacist 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  require  and  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year.  Each  and  every 
prescription  submitted  to  the  Secretary  shall 
contain  both  the  attending  physician's  li- 
cense number  and  the  name  of  the  State 
which  Issued  such  license  number. 

"(2)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion an  'Informed  consent  form'  means  a 
form  Issued  by  the  Secretary  and  approved 
by  the  National  Commission  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'Commission')  and 
is  fully  explained  by  the  attending  physician 
to  the  patient  and  Is  thereafter  executed  by 
the  attending  physician  and  patient  or  the 
patient's  legal  guardian.  If  the  Commission 
falls  to  take  action  within  sixty  days  after 
the  Secretary  submits  tha  proposed  In- 
formed consent  form.  It  shaU  be  deemed  ap- 
proved. 

"(B)  Drug  producers  shall  not  be  held 
liable  for  mlsbrandtag  under  subsection  (g) 
(1)  (D)  and  (E)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  No  patient  names  or  other  Identi- 
fying information  shall  appear  on  any  In- 
formed consent  form,  prescription,  or  report 
submitted  to  the  Secretary.  No  patient  name 
or  other  Identifying  Information  shall  be 
submitted  to  or  collected  by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  n — POOD  AND  DRUG 
ADMINI STRATION 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sic.  200.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pood  and  Drug  Administration  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FOOD    AND    DRT70 
ADMINTSTBATION 

Sec.  201.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  is  tunended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

"FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  903.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (hereinafter 
referred  to  8is  the  'Administration'). 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Commissioner') 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  a  term  of  five  years.  A  Commissioner 
Is  eligible  for  reappointment  only  once.  The 
Commissioner  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
effective  administration  of  the  laws  subject 
to  his  Jurisdiction. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  and  General  Counsel 
for  the  Administration  for  terms  of  five 
years  each. 

"POWERS    OF    THE    COMMISSIONER 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  In  order  to  fulfiU  his  duties 
under  the  laws  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction, 
the  Commissioner  is  empowered  to — 

"(1)  direct  and  supervise  all  personnel  of 
the  Administration, 

"(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  compensate  indi- 
viduals so  employed  for  each  day  (Including 
traveltUne)  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as 
provided  In  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and,  while  such  experts  and 
consultants  are  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  place  of  business,  to  pay 
such  employees  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  umted  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently; 

"(3)  app>olnt  advisory  conunlttees  com- 
posed of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  u 
he  deems  desirable  to  advise  blm  with  respect 
to  his  functions  under  the  law  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction,  and  to  pay  such  members  (other 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government)  while  attending  meetings  of 
such  committees,  or  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner,  compensation 
and  travel  expenses  at  the  rate  provided  for 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  experts  and  consultants; 

"(4)  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  in  him  and  for  the  efficient 
enforcement  of  the  laws  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction; 

"(6)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, i>ersonnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  with  or  with  out  re- 
imbursement therefor; 

"(6)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  or  ^- 
propriate  in  the  conduct  of  the  work^  of  the 
Administration  and  on  such  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  with  any  public  or  private  person,  flnn. 
association,  corporation,  Independent  testing 
laboratory,  or  Institution; 

"(7)  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  sectloQ  665(b)  of  title  31,  United 
Stetes  Code; 

"(8)  designate  representetlves  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  committees  as  the  Oomnila- 
sloner  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  maintain  effective  Ualson  wltt 
Federal  agencies  and  with  Stete  and  local 
agendea  and  independent  standard -settmg 
bodies  carrying  out  programs  and  actlvltlee 
related    to    the    protection    of    consumen 
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against  injury  resulting  from  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts subject  to  his  jurisdiction; 

••i9)  construct  such  research  or  test  facili- 
ties as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  laws  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction, 
[aT  after  fully  utilizing  the  personnel,  fa- 
culties, and  other  technical  support  avaU- 
able  in  other  Federal  agencies,  (B)  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  to  plan,  design,  and 
construct  such  facilities,  and  (C)  subject  to 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Congress; 

"(10)  conduct  public  hearings  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  laws  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction; 

"(11)  prescribe  personnel  policies  for  the 
Administration,  Including  selecting,  appoint- 
ing fixing  compensation  of,  hiring,  firing, 
promoting,  and  transferring  of  employees, 
subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 

"(12)  undertake  such  other  activities  as  are 
incidental  to  enforcement  of  the  laws  sub- 
ject to  his  jurisdiction;  and 

"(13)  except  as  provided  In  section  905(a) 
(2)  delegate  any  of  his  functions  and  duties 
under  the  laws  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction  to 
other  officers  or  employees  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Commissioner  from 
undertaking  any  activities  previously  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  through  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

"FUNCTIONS   OF  THE   COMMISSIONEE 

"SEC.  905.  (a)  (1)  All  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ad- 
ministered through  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration are  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs. 

"(2)  Functions  of  the  Secretary  to  suspend 
the  approval  of  an  application  because  of  an 
immanent  hazard  to  health,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 505(e),  512(e),  and  512(m)  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs  and  shaU  not  be  delegated. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  by  regulation  delegate  such 
additional  functions  to  the  Commissioner  as 
he  from  time  to  time  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)(1)  All  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  commitments,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  fimds,  which  are  used  prlmarUy  with 
respect  to  any  office,  agency,  bureau,  or  func- 
tion transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  transferred  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs.  The  transfer  of  personnel 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  without 
reduction  in  classification  or  compensation 
for  one  year  after  such  transfer,  and  this 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  Impair 
the  authority  of  the  Conunlssloner  to  assign 
personnel  during  this  period  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Administration  most  effec- 
tively. 

"(2)  Any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  who,  upon  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Act,  is  serving  as  such  officer 
primarily  In  the  performance  of  functions 
transferred  by  that  Act  to  the  Commissioner 
may,  if  such  officer  so  elects,  sicqulre  compet- 
itive status  and  be  transferred  to  a  com- 
petitive position  In  the  Administration  sub- 
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ject  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
under  the  terms  prescribed  In  section  15(b) 
(3) -(8)  (A)  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendmente  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1676;  42  U.S.C.  215). 

"(d)  The  CivU  Service  Commission  shall 
establish  criteria  In  consultation  with  the 
Commissioner  when  preparing  competitive 
examinations  for  positions  In  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(e)  All  laws  relating  to  any  office,  agency, 
bureau,  or  function  transferred  under  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  Act  shaU,  in- 
sofar as  such  laws  are  applicable,  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect.  And  orders,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permlte,  or  other  privUeges  made. 
Issued,  or  granted  by  any  office,  agency,  or 
bureau  or  In  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  by  that  Act,  and  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  shaU  continue  In  effect 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  transfer  had  not 
occurred  untU  modified,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed. No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  any  office, 
agency,  or  bureau  of  any  officer  of  the  United 
Stetes  acting  in  his  official  capacity  shaU 
abate  by  reason  of  any  transfer  made  pur- 
suant to  that  Act." 

COMPENSATION:    AODITIONAL   POSITIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph : 

"(60)  Commission  of  Food  and  Drugs.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(98)  Deputy  Commission,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

"(99)  General  Counsel,  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration.". 

(b)  Section  5108(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10) : 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(12)  The  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs,  without  regard  to  this  chapter  (ex- 
cept section  5114) ,  may  place  twenty -five  po- 
sitions In  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18." 

EFFECTIVE   DATE;    INITIAL    APPOINTMENT    OP 
OFFICERS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  the  Commissioner  first 
takes  office,  or  on  such  prior  date  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  officers  provided  for  In  this  Act 
may  (notwlthstendlng  subsection  (a) )  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  provided  for  In  this 
Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  compen- 
sated from  the  date  they  first  take  office  at 
the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act.  Such  com- 
pensation and  related  expenses  of  their  offices 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for  the 
functions  to  be  transfererd  to  the  Commla- 
slon  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
the  hour  of  12  noon.  After  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  order,  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  Mr.  Proxmire  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  there  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each, 
for  which  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
will  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  963,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  to  prohibit  the 
administration  of  the  drug  dlethylstll- 
bestrol to  any  animal  intended  for  use 
as  food,  and  for  other  purposes.  RoUcall 
votes  are  expected  to  occur  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and  on  final  passage. 

Also  early  next  week  the  Senate  win 
be  taking  up  S.  1517,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  administration  of 
foreign  affairs;  international  organiza- 
tions, conferences,  and  commissions ;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Another  bill  that  will  be  taken  up  early 
next  week,  we  think,  will  be  S.  848,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  increase  the  maximum 
loan  amounts  for  the  purcha&e  of  mobile 
homes. 

At  3  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  over- 
ride of  the  President's  veto  on  S.  1849 — 
if  the  President  vetoes  the  bill,  as  is  ex- 
pected. That  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Al.«;o,  next  week  the  Senate  will  likely 
take  up  the  bill  S.  692,  a  bill  to  regulate 
commerce  to  assure  increased  supplies 
of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices  for 
the  consumer  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  foregoing  list  of  measures  is  not 
all-inclusive  nor  do  I  intend  to  imply 
that  the  measures  will  be  taken  up  In 
the  order  stated  necessarily. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  8,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:52  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtll 
Monday,  September  8,  1975,  at  12  noon. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  MOVEMENT 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4,  1975 

Mr.    McDonald    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  early  August — 7th  to  10th — 


Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  was  the  location 
of  a  gathering  of  Marxists  whose  stated 
goals  include  establishment  of  "work- 
ing class  control  of  the  enormous  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  American  industry," 
a  rewording  of  the  more  traditional 
Marxist  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
The  Oberlin  College  gathering  was  the 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  New 


Amerlcsm  Movement — NAM — an  off- 
shoot of  the  old  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  The  convention  was  at- 
tended by  some  359  people,  of  whom  105 
were  observers  and  most  of  the  rest  dele- 
gates. 

The  New  American  Movement,  whose 
national  oflQces  are  located  at  1643 
North  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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60647,  312 — 252-7151,  can  be  ctjaracter 
Ized  as  a  national  preparty  orgs  nization 
which  seeks  the  establishment  ol 
soci£ilism  in  the  United  States 
the  s&me  time  supporting   Coinm 
"anti-imperlallst"     organizations 
abroad  and  In  this  country. 

NAM'S  present  national  meijibership 
of  586  fully  paid-up  members 
another  150  supporters  behind 
dues  located  in  45  chapters 
United  States  are  largely  drawn 
fields  of  education,  health,  socia 
office  work,  and  students. 

In  a   masthead   box   in   its 
newspaper,    New    American   Movement 
now    to    be   published    from 
Square,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143. 
American  Movement  describes 
the  following  terms: 

The  New  American  Movement  ( 
Ists  to  help  organize  a  movement 
cratic   socialism    In   the   United 
aim  Is  to  establish  working-class 
the  enormous  productive  capacity 
lean  Industry,   to  create  a  society 
provide   material   comfort   and   security 
all  people,  and  In  which  the  full 
development  of  every  Individual 
basic   goal.   Such    a   society   will 
decentralization  of  decision  making 
to  bureaucratic  rule,  smd  partlclpallo; 
people   In   shaping  their  own   Uvea 
direction  of  society.  We  believe  the 
tlon  of  sexist  and  racist  Institutions 
dismantling  of  American  economli: 
clal  control  abroad  are  central  to 
gle  for  soclaUsm. 
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However,  in  its  1974-75 
the  East  Bay  Socialist  School 
Shattuck  Avenue,  Oakland,  Caljf 
the  New  American  Movement 
revolutionary  goals  more  f orcef i^ly : 

Classes   In   the   School    will   be 
NAM  members  and  others  who 
socialist  perspective.  The  basic  poli^ts 
perspective  are: 

That   the    disintegration    and   oApreasl 
ness  of  American  society  are  rootjd 
capitalist  economic  system; 

That  a  socialist  revolution  will 
sary  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 

That  such  a  revolution  will  re^ 
socialist    movement    which    Includes 
from  all  sections  of  the  working  cljiss; 

That    the    socialist    movement 
based  on  democratic  principles; 

That  the  strategy  and  analysis  o 
olutlonary  movement  must  be  roofled 
conditions  of  the  United  States 

That  the  socialist  movement 
racism,  sexism,  and  impteriallsm; 

That   the   socialist   movement 
to  overcome  oppressive  personal 


equlre 


must 


The  concept  of  the  New  j  American 
Movement  originated  soon  af  tei  the  dis 
integration  of  Students  for  ii  Demo 
cratic  Society  in  Chicago  in  19  69,  when 
John  Rossen,  a  one-time  district  orga- 
nizer for  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
and  then  the  landlord  of  the  SI  K5  offices, 
distributed  a  number  of  pampl:lets  call- 
ing for  a  new  revolutionary  foxe  based 
on  a  combination  of  Marxism  ai  id  Amer- 
ican nationalism,  and  orgarized  the 
Johnny  Appleseed  Movement  for  Peace 
and  Human  Rights. 

Rossen's  efforts  gave  blrthl  to  two 
groups.  Chlcagoan  Jeremy  Rl  km  took 
over  Rossen's  pamphlets  and  graphics  to 
form  the  People's  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, In  which  Rossen  Is  stiJl  act  Ive,  while 
another  group  developed  other  aspects 
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of  Rossen's  organizing  ideas.  Rossen's 
influence  with  the  early  New  American 
Movement  remained  at  least  through 
the  end  of  1971,  contributing  an  article 
to  the  first  issue  of  NAM's  newspaper, 
New  American  Movement,  dated  Sep- 
tember-October 1971. 

In  January  1971,  Rossen's  ideas  were 
adapted  by  three  former  SDS  activists — 
Theirrie  Evelyn  Cook,  one  of  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  treasonable  People's  Peace 
Treaty  with  the  Vietcong;  Michael  P. 
Lerner  and  Charles  "Chip"  Marshall, 
then  enjoying  a  brief  notoriety  as  lead- 
ers of  the  Seattle  Liberation  Front  on 
trial  for  inciting  a  riot  in  response  to  the 
contempt  citations  in  the  Chicago  8  Con- 
spiracy Trail.  The  three  Seattle  orga- 
nizers circulated  papers  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  revolutionary  party, 
which  they  then  termed  the  New  Ameri- 
can Community  Party. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1970  and  into 
the  spring  of  1971,  this  group  worked 
closely  with  Rennie  Davis  in  developing 
plans  for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  May- 
day disruptions  in  support  of  the  Viet- 
namese Communists,  with  Lerner  and 
Marshall  becoming  active  leaders  of  the 
National  Mayday  Collective.  The  May- 
day organization  provided  the  New 
American  Community  Party  with  the  op- 
portunity to  reach  a  large  segment  of 
the  radical  community  and  to  receive 
input  from  New  Left  theoreticians  such 
as  Douglas  Dowd  and  Staughton  Ijmd. 
Members  were  gained  and  the  name, 
New  American  Movement  began  to  be 
used. 

In  June  1971,  a  pamphlet  and  other 
materials  calling  for  a  NAM  national  or- 
ganizing meeting  began  to  be  circulated, 
sponsored  by  Cook,  Lerner,  and  Mar- 
shall plus  Douglas  Dowd;  Karen  Ham- 
ilton; Charles  Pulwood;  Joy  Marcus; 
Roger  Hamilton;  Dan  Siegel,  more  re- 
cently active  in  Maoist  factions  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild;  Nina  Marina; 
David  Dannlng;  Judy  Oringer;  Louis 
Feldhammer  and  Kathy  Johnson,  cur- 
rently on  the  staff  of  the  People's  Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

In  this  early  period  of  organizing,  other 
NAM  contacts  Included  Lynne  Shatzkin 
and  Jerry  Coffin,  New  York ;  Mike  Lerner, 
then  working  from  the  Cambridge  Policy 
Studies  Institute,  a  branch  from  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies;  Andy  Starr. 
Philadelphia:  Alice  and  Staughton  Lvnd, 
Chicago;  Frank  Blumer,  Seattle:  and  Jim 
Williams,  Washington,  D.C.,  now  co- 
editor  of  the  Communist  Party's  trade 
union  publication,  Labor  Today. 

A  preliminary  national  meeting  of  the 
New  American  Movement  was  held  In 
Chicago,  October  9-11,  1971.  Some  75 
delegates  and  observers  from  25  cities 
attended  to  make  plans  for  a  national 
conference  in  November  around  a  "call" 
containing  six  principles.  As  summarized 
in  the  publication  Socialist  Revolution, 
whose  editorial  board  appears  dominated 
by  NAM  members,  these  were: 

1.  We  recognize  the  existence  of  a  ruling 
class  which  runs  America  for  Its  own  benefit; 

2.  NAM  Is  committed  to  democratic  social- 
ism, which  was  defined  as  a  society  character- 
ized by  economic,  racial,  and  sexual  equality; 
by  collective  ownership  and  democratic  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production;  by  the  right 
to  organize  independent  political  parties  and 
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independent  trade  unions,  and  by  the  free- 
dom to  strike;  by  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
to  demonstrate,  and  freedom  of  press; 

3.  We  distinguish  a  socialist  society,  defined 
in  this  way,  from  both  welfare  capitalism  in 
England  and  Scandinavia,  and  from  existing 
socialist  societies; 

4.  The  transition  to  socialism  will  require 
struggle; 

5.  Working  people  will  be  central  to  that 
struggle; 

6.  The  liberation  of  women  and  non -white 
groups  must  be  Incorporated  into  every  pro- 
gramatlc  area. 

The  New  American  Movement's  formal 
inception  took  place  at  a  national  confer- 
ence in  Davenport,  Iowa,  at  Thanksgiv- 
Ing,  1971.  The  militance  of  the  organizers 
was  made  quite  clear  in  NAM's  precon- 
ference  papers  which  stated  the  objective 
was  to  develop  a  movement  "sufficiently 
broad  to  include  people  who  are  not  posi- 
tive they  would  be  willing  to  pick  up  the 
gun  for  a  revolution." 

Other  sections  of  thees  papers  stated 
that  NAM: 

.  .  .  should  not  conceive  of  Itself  as  the 

•  •  •  should  not  conceive  of  Itself  as  the 
final  vehicle  for  taking  state  power,  but  as  an 
interim  institution,  built  for  the  next  several 
years,  that  can  move  to  consolidate  and  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  marked  trend  to  the 
left  of  recent  years. 

The  Davenport  conference  endorsed 
the  six  principles  and  NAM  program. 
Local  organizing  was  commenced 
throughout  the  United  States  leading  to 
a  founding  convention  in  Minneapolis, 
June  21-25,  1975.  It  was  reported  that  by 
that  time  NAM  had  grown  to  an  organi- 
zation of  more  than  600  dues-paying 
members  with  chapters  in  some  40  cities. 

It  was  evident  at  that  time  that  NAM's 
leadership  did  not  want  rapid  growth 
into  a  mass  organization:  rather,  the 
leadership  intended  for  a  gradual  devel- 
opment based  on  the  formation  of  many 
small  cells.  NAM's  national  interim  com- 
mittee then  included  Frank  Ackerman, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Sally  Avery,  Durham, 
N.C.;  Edward  Bolden,  Iowa  City;  Harry 
Boyte,  Chapel  Hills,  N.C.;  Sandy  Kricker 
and  Jim  Weinstein,  San  Francisco;  Ro- 
berta Lynch  and  Judy  Maclean,  Pitts- 
burgh; Torle  Osbom,  Mlddlebury,  Vt.; 
Jeff  Johnson,  Fred  Ojile,  and  Shirley 
Wyatt,  Minneapolis ;  Julia  Reichert,  Yel- 
low Springs,  Ohio;  Peggy  Somers.  Berk- 
eley; Melissa  Upton,  Philadelphia;  and 
Loren  Weinberg,  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
with  William  Hlggs  filed  one  of  the  first 
New  Left  lawsuits  against  the  funding 
of  the  CIA  in  1972. 

From  the  beginning,  NAM  made  it 
plain  that  it  saw  electoral  political  activ- 
ity merely  as  a  means  of  gaining  "vlsl- 
biUty,"  but  emphasized  that  NAM  re- 
jected politics  as  a  means  of  making 
social  and  political  change,  stating: 

At  the  same  time  we  will  continually  make 
It  clear  that  we  believe  the  system  cannot  be 
changed  through  the  electoral  process  •  •  *. 
At  no  time  will  confrontations,  strikes,  or 
other  actions  be  subordinated  to  the  logic  of 
the  electoral  arena. 

New  American  Movement  members 
work  closely  with  the  Washington-based 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  which  funded 
the  NAM-staflfed  Calumet  Environmen- 
al_and  Occupational  Health  Committee  In 
1972.  NAM  members  are  also  active  in 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  the  Medical 
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Committee  for  Human  Rights,  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization  and 
the  People's  Bicentennial  Commission. 
NAM  has  been  the  most  vocal  group  in 
North  Carolina,  leading  so-called  "con- 
sumer" and  "environmentalist"  att8w;ks 
on  the  Duke  Power  Co. 

Since  1972,  evidences  of  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  interest  In  NAM  has  les- 
sened, but  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  activity  from  various 
Maoist  groups  in  the  organization. 
Groups  such  as  the  Revolutionary  Union, 
the  October  League,  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party  have  sent  observers 
to  NAM'S  last  two  conventions,  and 
Marxist-Leninist — Maoist — cadres  have 
been  formed  within  NAM. 

In  addition,  early  in  1974.  expeUed  for- 
mer CPUSA  California  District  leader 
Dorothy  Healey  formed  a  group  of  some 
70  "socialists  in  search  of  a  party"  and 
took  them  into  NAM  as  one  of  its  largest 
and  strongest  chapters.  Despite  her  ex- 
pulsion from  CPUSA,  Healey  hotly  repu- 
diates the  Maoist  faction's  charges  of 
"revisionism"  and  she  is  the  leader  of  a 
strong  contingent  arguing  for  strong 
leadership  and  organizational  knowhow 
in  NAM. 

NAM'S  Oberlin  convention  last  month 
was  largely  concerned  with  developing 
strategies  for  the  coming  year,  emphasiz- 
ing NAM'S  need  to  "build  bases  in  work- 
places." The  emphasis  on  this  priority 
resulted  in  a  program  workshop  on  the 
labor  movement  and  several  informal 
caucuses  based  on  organizing  in  specific 
Industries  and  unions. 

Other  topics  discussed  at  length  by 
NAM  included  program  development, 
political  education,  outreach  materials, 
administration  and  analysis/research. 

A  major  feature  of  NAM's  political 
education  program  at  the  Oberlin  meet- 
ing was  based  on  heated  discussions 
around  the  topic,  "Should  NAM  Become 
a  Cadre  Organization."  A  NAM  source 
reported: 

The  Issues  of  "mass  vs.  cadre"  and  "democ- 
racy and  discipline"  have  been  a  source  of 
continuing  controversy  In  Nam  over  the  past 
year. 

The  issues  were  not  resolved  in  the 
debate,  and  NAM  appears  to  have  split 
into  two  principal  factions — the  Marx- 
ist-Leninists— Maoists — and  the  tradi- 
tional Marxists  led  by  Dorothy  Healey. 

A  major  disruptive  infiuence  in  the 
conference  was  the  New  American 
Movement's  large  homosexual  member- 
ship who  made  a  shrill  attempt  to  eject 
members  of  the  October  League — OL — 
present  at  a  literature  table  and  as 
observers. 

Guardian  executive  editor  Irwin  Silber, 
a  Maoist  who  himself  has  been  feuding 
with  the  October  League,  reported  on  the 
NAM  homosexuals'  "anticommunism:" 

Members  of  NAM'S  Gay  Caucus  urged  the 
arrangements  committee  to  rescind  Its  agree- 
ment permitting  the  OL  to  set  up  a  literature 
table  (paid  for,  as  were  tables  by  the  Trot- 
skylst  Socialist  Workers  Party  and  others) 
because  of  what  they  charged  was  OL's 
support  of  "genocide"  against  homosexuals. 

The  arrangements  committee  acceded  to 
the  request  and  notified  OL  that  it  would 
have  to  leave  the  convention.  When  news 
of  the  action  spread  throughout  the  meeting. 
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however,  a  huge  controversy  broke  out. 
Finally,  members  of  the  Axistln  (Tex.)  NAM 
chapter  Introduced  a  resolution  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention  to  overturn  the 
decision  to  expel  the  OL.  After  a  passionate 
'debats,  i^.e  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
fairly  narrow  vote  (228-175)  and  the  OL  set 
up  its  literature  table  once  again. 

Despite  the  reversal  of  the  expulsion,  no 
one  at  the  convention  challenged  the  accu- 
sations leveled  by  the  Gay  Caucus  that 
socialist  countries  such  as  China  and  Cuba 
have  "established  concentration  camps'  for 
homosexuals  and  practiced  "genocide" 
against  them. 

•  •  •  In  the  incident  around  the  OL 
literature  table  •  •  •  It  was  argued  that 
OLs  view  of  homosexuality  ("a  product  of 
bourgeois  decadence  "  and  homosexuals  will 
have  to  be  "reeducated"  under  socialism) 
went  beyond  the  framework  of  legitimate 
political  differences  and  was  of  a  piece  with 
racism  against  blacks. 

The  New  American  Movement  leaders 
have  endorsed  the  proarmed  struggle  po- 
sition taken  in  the  pamphlet,  Open  Let- 
ter, by  Arthur  Kinoy's  National  Interim 
Conunittee  for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  Peo- 
ple. NAM  is  also  on  good  terms  with  the 
violence -prone  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party,  and  contains  a  strong,  militant 
Maoist  Communist  faction  led  by  the 
Durham,  N.C.,  Organizing  Collective, 
formerly  the  Margaret  Sanger  NAM 
chapter,  which  has  been  actively  in- 
volved for  the  past  2  years  in  a  labor 
organizing  drive  at  Duke  Hospital.  These 
facts  and  the  stated  aims  of  the  organi- 
zation make  the  New  American  Move- 
ment a  appropriate  group  for  law  en- 
forcement monitoring  to  determine  the 
extent  of  its  threat  to  internal  security. 


ILLEGAL  COAST  GUARD  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE  INFLUENCES 
TANKER  POLLUIION  REGULA- 
TIONS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  5.  1975 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  coun- 
cil, conference,  panel,  task  force  or  other 
similar  group,  or  any  subcommittee  of 
such  a  group,  which  is  established  or 
utilized  by  one  or  more  Federal  agencies 
in  the  interest  of  obtaining  advice  or 
recommendations  and  is  not  composed 
wholly  of  fuUtime  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  is  an  advisory 
committee. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committtee  Act 
does  not  apply  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
but  it  applies  to  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  Coast  Guard. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Coast  Guard  initi- 
ated a  study  by  an  industry-Government 
group  that  looked,  acted  and  sounded  like 
an  awlvlsory  committee,  but  was  not  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act.  Failure  to  declare 
the  study  group  as  an  advisory  commit- 
tee puts  the  Co£ist  Guard  in  the  same 
boat  as  an  international  passenger  who 
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leaves  things  out  of  his  customs  declara- 
tion. 

When  the  study  group  finished,  it  Is- 
sued a  draft  report  which  acknowledged 
the  deep  involvement  of  two  industry 
associations — in  fact,  giving  them  equal 
billing.  The  study  group  then  issued  a 
final  report  from  which  references  to  the 
two  industry  associations  had  been  ex- 
punged and  which  had  been  tailored  to 
suggest  it  was  the  product  of  individual 
specialists  on  a  mission  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  context  for  this  is  the  Coast 
Guard's  controversial  decision  not  to  re- 
quire double  bottoms  on  the  tankers 
which  will  transport  Alaskan  oil  from 
Valdez  to  west  cosist  ports — a  decision  it 
confirmed  on  August  15  by  publishing  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement  on 
its  regulations  for  tank  vessels  engaged  in 
the  carriage  of  oil  in  domestic  trade. 

Appendix  C  to  the  final  impact  state- 
ment is  the  report  of  a  study  group  on  the 
location  of  segregated  ballast,  headed 
"Segregated  Ballast  Tanker  Study— Ship 
Configuration."  It  deserves  close  atten- 
tion. 

According  to  the  report,  the  study 
group  at  the  request  of  the  Coast  Guard 
reviewed  the  issue  of  how  best  to  utilize 
segregated  ballast  capacity  as  specified 
In  the  1973  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consulative  Organization  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Convention  for  new-building 
tankers  larger  than  70,000  deadweight 
tons.  The  report  continues: 

Specifically,  the  study  group  wished  to 
determine  If  there  were  preferable  positions 
for  placement  of  segregated  ballast  tanks 
which  might  serve  as  a  defensive  mechanism 
to  mitigate  or  prevent  accidental  pollution 
and  provide  some  measure  of  protection  from 
other  types  of  ship  accidents. 

The  11 -member  study  group— 3  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  8  representatives 
from  industry — met  in  6  full- day  sessions 
between  February  12  and  April  28.  In 
addition,  "Many  days  of  Individual  par- 
ticipant and  subcommittee  work  were 
devoted  to  this  study  in  between  the  full- 
day  committee  sessions." 

Furthermore,  the  study  group  was 
heeded.  It  has  helped  to  write  the  Coast 
Guard  regiilations.  Page  76  of  the  final 
impact  statement,  which  addresses 
"Problems  of  Double  Bottoms,"  explains: 

A  special  group  was  convened  to  review  the 
problem  and  examine  possible  regulatory 
approaches  capable  of  Improved  protection  In 
accident  circumstances,  but  without  specific 
constraints  which  would  inhibit  future  de- 
velopment of  promising  design  concepts  not 
yet  Identified.  The  results  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  group  are  contained  In  Appendix 
C  and  have  been  Incorporated  In  regulations 
setting  criteria  for  distribution  of  segregated 
ballast. 


Mr.  President,  the  flaw  in  this  success 
story  is  that  the  study  group  was  clearly 
an  undeclared  advisory  committee.  It 
fully  satisfied  the  advisory  committee 
definition  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  and  thus  was  sub- 
ject to  its  requirements,  meaning  that 
the  Coast  Guard  should  have  chartered 
the  study  group  or  formalized  it  as  a 
subgroup  of  a  chartered  Coast  Guard  ad- 
visory committee,  should  have  scheduled 
public  meetings  of  the  study  group  and 
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published  notices  of  them  in  tte  Federal 
Register  at  least  15  days  ahead  of  time, 
and  so  on.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  by  failing  to  do  these  things  the 
Coast  Guard  has  placed  the  report  of 
the  study  group  in  a  sort  of  legal  quaran- 
tine. , 

There  were  two  versions  of  the  study 
group  report,  a  draft  report  and  the  one 
which  appears  as  appendix  C  t<>  the  final 
enviroimiental  impact  statement — curi- 
ously, both  of  them  dated  Aprfl  28.  The 
diflereuces  between  them  aj-e  worth 
noting:  J         ^^  ^ 

First.  The  draft  says  on  its  oover  that 
it  is  a  study  group  report  by  ttie  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping,  the 
American  Petrolexmi  Institute,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  U.S.  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. Later,  under  "Participants," 
the  draft  proclaims,  "The  leadership  for 
this  group  was  provided  by  fout  Govern- 
ment and  industry  groups  linder  the 
overall  direction  of  the  UjS.  Coast 
Guard,"  and  the  four  groups  are  named 
again.  ' 

However,  the  cover  of  thfe  version 
which  appears  as  appendix  C  isays  sim- 
ply, "Study  Group  Report,"  making  no 
mention  of  the  American  Petrpleima  In- 
stitute or  any  other  organization.  Inside, 
under  "Participants,"  the  I  sentence 
quoted  above  and  the  names  or  the  four 
groups  have  been  deleted. 

Second.  The  draft,  under  "Background 
and  Objective,"  claims  that,  "The  study 
group  included  both  Government  and  In 
dustry  experts." 

However,  in  the  version  which  ap^iears 
as  appendix  C  that  claim  haa  been  in- 
flated to  read: 

The  study  group  Included  both  govern- 
ment and  Industry  operating  and  technical 
professionals  who  by  training  and  experience 
were  considered  uniquely  qualified  to  per 
form  the  study. 

To  put  it  mildly,  eliminatinl  mention 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Merchant 
Shipping  and  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  from  the  cover  and  text  of  the 
report  tends  to  deemphasize  the  involve- 
ment of  the  two  associations  in  the  de- 
sign and  activities  of  the  study  group. 
At  the  same  time,  exaggerating  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  members  of 
the  study  group  would  have  bs  believe 
that  they  were  giants  in  tneir  fields 
whose  individual  services  on  behalf  of 
the  Coast  Guard  simply  could  not  be  re- 
fused. J 

Mr.  President,  three  of  t|he  study 
group  participants  were  also  mjembers  in 
1974  of  the  State  Department's  Shipping 
Coordinating  Committee,  an!  advisory 
committee  of  107  members  thit  was  es- 
tablished in  August  1958  and; is  closely 
linked  to  the  Coast  Guard,  pie  three 
were:  i 

The  study  group  chairman,  l^illiam  O. 
Gray,  Exxon  Corp.;  Roderick  Y.  Ed- 
wards, a  retired  rear  admiral,  American 
Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping ;  and 
Robert  I.  Price,  rear  admiral.  Chief  Of- 
fice of  Marine  Environment  land  Sys- 
tems, Coast  Guard. 

Interestingly,  the  State  Department's 
Shipping  Coordinating  Committee  has  a 
subcommittee,  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mittee  for   the   Prevention  or   Marine 
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Pollution,  which  is  chaired  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  While  notices  of  meetings  of  this 
subcommittee  sometimes  appear  in  the 
Federal  Register  imder  auspices  of  the 
State  Department,  as  happened  on  Au- 
gust 8,  and  sometimes  under  auspices 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  happened  on 
February  14,  it  is  clear  the  Coast  Guard 
would  have  had  no  authority  to  set  up 
the  study  group  as  a  subgroup  of  this 
subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  the  three  study  group 
participants  named  above,  one  other 
from  the  Coast  Guard  and  one  from  the 
Maritime  Administration,  there  were 
members  representing  the  Chevron  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Mobil  Shipping  and  Transpor- 
tation Co.,  Gulf  Oil  Trading  Co.,  the 
Standard  OH  Co.,  Hydronautics,  Inc.,  and 
Texaco,  Inc.  In  short,  it  was  an  industry- 
government  endeavor,  not  fairly  bsd- 
anced  as  required  by  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  nor  even  acknowledged 
to  be  an  advisory  committee,  whose  rec- 
ommendations seem  intended  to  sub- 
stantiate the  Coast  Guard's  conclusion 
that  tankers  hauling  Alaskan  oil  do  not 
need  double  bottoms  to  protect  against 
accidental  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  environmental 
footnote,  I  find  it  disconcerting  that 
Coast  Guard  research  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tankships  more  than  15 
years  old  are  more  vulnerable  to  the 
structural  failures  which  result  in  major 
polluting  outflows  of  oil,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Maritime  Administration 
is  projecting  that  we  need  to  use  tankers 
30  years  old  in  order  to  have  enough 
tonnage  to  transport  the  oil  which  Alas- 
ka is  expected  to  produce.  Here  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  paper,  "Tankshlp  Accidents 
and  Resulting  Oil  Outflows,  1969-73," 
which  the  study  group  relied  on: 

Vessel  age  Is  another  factor  we  might  sus- 
pect bears  some  relationship  to  the  occur- 
rence of  failure  events,  and  structiiral  fail- 
ures In  particular.  During  the  five-year 
period,  515  structural  faUures  occurred.  Of 
those,  94  resulted  In  an  estimated  339,181 
long  tons  of  oil  outflow.  Fifteen  total  losses 
due  to  structural  failure  accounted  for  322,- 
519  long  tons  of  outflow  (95%  of  total  out- 
flow due  to  structural  failures  and  34%  of 
all  outflows).  Figure  16  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  structural  failures  with  vessel 
age,  and  figure  17  shows  their  distribution 
by  size.  Structural  failures  can  result  from 
poor  structural  design,  loads  exceeding  the 
design  loads  due  to  unusual  environmental 
conditions  or  improper  loading,  or  deteriora- 
tion due  to  corrosion  or  erosion.  Corrosion 
and  erosion  depend  on  time  as  well  as  Inspec- 
tion and  maintenance,  protective  coatings, 
cargo,  and  environmental  conditions.  Time 
may  also  be  required  for  design  defects  to 
make  themselves  apparent.  The  sharp  In- 
crease In  structural  failures  between  15  and 
20  years  indicates  ships  in  this  age  group  are 
more  subject  to  loss  from  this  cause.  Quaille 
[7]  reports  an  Increase  of  tanker  loss  ratio 
(ratio  of  tonnsLge  lost  to  tonnage  in  the 
group)  for  tankers  in  the  16-19  year  and 
20-24  year  age  groups  but  does  not  Indicate 
how  the  vessel  losses  occurred.  A.t  the  very 
best  though,  age  can  only  be  a  gross  Indlc&tc^ 
of  probability  of  failure.  We  must  look  fur- 
ther into  these  structural  failures  to  Identify 
factors  more  directly  linked  with  them. 

Now  read  this  excerpt  from  "Tanker 
Supply  and  Demand  for  the  Alaskan  OH 
Trade,"  by  Maritime  Administration 
economist  Joseph  A.  Oribbin,  which  ap- 
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pears  as  appendix  D  to  the  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement: 

The  reassignment  of  these  last  eight  ve*. 
sels  (561,600  DWT)  are  the  only  instancee 
where  supply  shortages  might  be  created.  Aa 
much  as  140,000  DWT  of  the  potential  short, 
age  will  be  offset  by  the  Increased  flow  of  ou 
from  Alaska  which  should  reduce  the  pres- 
ent need  for  Intra-area  shipments  on  the 
West  Coast.  Ample  tonnage  will  be  available 
to  flU  these  potential  deficits,  however.  This 
conclusion  Is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  tlu 
supply  and  demand  balance  of  tanker  ton- 
nage for  the  entire  Jones  Act  Trade.  If  a 
30  year  life  Is  assumed,  the  tonnage  available 
for  Jones  Act  Trades  In  1981  totals  9,3353(X) 
DWT  (excludes  two  Seatraln  VLCCs).  The 
use  of  the  30  year  life  assumption  Is  based 
on  Maritime  Administration  data  which 
show  that  since  1973,  the  average  age  of 
scrapped  vessels  eligible  for  the  domestic 
trade  has  been  about  29.3  years.  Moreover, 
as  of  February  1975,  there  were  41  tankers 
totalUng  875,100  DWT  (20%  of  the  domestic 
tanker  fleet)  eligible  for  domestic  service 
which  were  over  30  years  of  age.  While  this 
number  Includes  30  vessels  which  have  been 
converted,  these  30  tankers  average  12.4 
years  past  their  conversion  dates  and  31.7 
years  since  their  original  construction.  The 
use  of  an  assiimed  economic  life  of  30  yean 
is  therefore,  probably  realistic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  roster  of  the  study  group, 
the  cover  and  first  4  pages  of  its  draft  re- 
port, and  the  report  which  appears  as 
appendix  C — minus  diagrams  and 
charts — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SCHEDTTLE  I :   SEGREGATED  BALLAST  TaKKB 

Study — Ship  Contiguration 
pabticipants 

Name,  affiliation,  and  location: 

W.  O.  Oray,  Chairman,  Exxon  Corporation, 
New  York,  NY. 

J.  Christopher,  Chevron  Shipping  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  CA. 

P.  C.  Dahan,  Mobil  Shipping  &  Transporta- 
tion Company,  New  York,  NY. 

S.  J.  Dwyer,  Gulf  OU  Trading  Company, 
Philadelphia.  PA. 

R.  Y.  Edwards,  American  Institute  of  Mer- 
chant Shipping,  Washington,  DC. 

J.  T.  Jacobson,  The  Standard  OU  Company, 
Cleveland,  OH. 

R.  K.  Kiss,  United  States  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  DC. 

T.  Lamb.  Hydronautics,  Inc.,  Laurel,  MD. 

R.  L.  May,  Texaco,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY. 

R.  I.  Price,  United  States  Coast  Ouard. 
Washington,  DC. 

R.  A.  Sutherland,  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Washington,  DC. 

Segregated  Ballast  Tanker  Study — Ship 

contiguration 

abstract 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Ouard  a  Joint  Industry  and  government  study 
group  has  reviewed  the  Issue  of  how  best  to 
utilize  segregated  ballast  capacity  as  specified 
In  the  1973  IMCO  Pollution  Prevention  Con- 
vention for  newbulldlng  tankers  larger  than 
70,000  dwt.  Specifically,  the  study  group 
wished  to  determine  if  there  were  preferable 
positions  for  placement  of  segregated  ballast 
tanks  which  might  serve  as  a  defenslTO 
mechanism  to  mitigate  or  prevent  accidental 
pollution  and  provide  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection from  other  types  of  ship  accidents. 

To  answer  these  questions  the  group  In- 
vestigated twelve  possible  concepts  for  the 
location  of  segregated  baUast  partlcularlyto 
relation  to  ships  of  the  120  to  260,000  dwt 
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Blze  with  a  lesser  degree  of  attention  to  larger 
tankers.  An  evaluation  of  the  merits  of  these 
twelve  designs  In  comparison  to  a  typical 
non-segregated  ballast  conventional  tanker 
was  conducted  giving  consideration  to  six 
tvpes  of  accident  circumstances  of  concern 
from  the  vievirpoints  of  oU  outflow,  and  safety 
of  life  and  ship.  ^      ^        ^ 

The  principal  results  of  this  study  showed 

As  a  result  of  the  extra  cubic  capacity 
which  segregated  ballast  provides.  It  should 
be  possible  with  proper  positioning  of  segre- 
eated  ballast  tanks  to  achieve  a  significant 
measure  of  additional  protection  compared 
to  conventional  tankers  over  a  range  of  acci- 
dent circumstances. 

No  unique  or  best  way  for  positioning  segre- 
gated ballast  was  Identlfled  and  the  evalua- 
tions showed  at  least  six  conceptually  differ- 
ent designs  offering  substantial  and  approxi- 
mately equal  potential  for  mitigating  the 
consequences  of  a  variety  of  tanker  accidents. 

The  evaluation  showed  that  design  con- 
cepts attempting  to  concentrate  segregated 
baUast  capacity  as  a  defensive  mechanism  in 
one  area  of  the  ship  only  wUl  not  provide 
as  well  rounded  protection  against  the  range 
of  accidents  to  which  tankers  are  exposed  as 
a  more  balanced  distribution  of  segregated 
ballast  capacity. 

The  group  recognized  and  supported  pre- 
vious studies  indicating  substantial  benefits 
operationally  for  the  segregated  ballast  ap- 
proach on  larger  crude  carriers. 

Based  on  these  findings  and  at  the  Coast 
Guard's  request  the  group  Investigated  a 
number  of  possible  regulatory  approaches  de- 
signed to  encourage  segregated  ballast  tanker 
designs  capable  of  some  measure  of  protec- 
tion In  accident  circumstances  but  without 
specific  constraints  which  would  Inhibit  posi- 
tive future  development  of  promising  design 
concepts  not  yet  identified.  Finally,  the  group 
noted  that  In  its  collective  opinion  the  most 
effective  measures  for  preventing  accidental 
pollution  and  other  types  of  major  tanker 
accidents  are  those  concerned  with  training 
and  performance  of  ship's  crews,  and  traffic 
and  navigational  improvements  for  ships  of 
all  types  rather  than  further  tanker  design 
measures. 

I.    BACKGROTTND   AND    OBJECTIVE 

This  study  was  Initiated  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Ouard  to  study 
the  issue  of  how  best  to  utilize  segregated 
ballast  capacity  as  a  defensive  mechanism 
against  accidental  pollution.  The  study  group 
Included  both  government  and  lnd\istry 
experts. 

The  1973  IMCO  Pollution  Convention  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  operational  pollution 
from  tankers;  the  largest  single  source  of 
pollution  from  tankers.  This  Convention  also 
establishes  maximum  allowable  outflow  from 
accidents.  It  is  hoped  that  implementation 
of  the  convention  should  ultimately  elimi- 
nate a  very  high  percentage  of  current  pol- 
lutant levels  generated  by  tankers. 

The  June  28,  1974  Proposed  Rulemaking  by 
the  United  States  CJoast  Ouard  provided  for 
an  early  implementation  of  the  1973  IMCO 
Pollution  Convention  with  respect  to  U.S. 
Flag  tankers.  The  advanced  notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Ouard  (also  June  28,  1974)  addressed  the 
issue  of  accidental  pollution  through  pro- 
posed regulations  which  would  Improve  the 
level  of  operational  standards  In  U.S.  waters. 
Neither  the  1973  IMCO  Convention  nor  the 
June  28,  1974  Proposed  Rulemaking  speclfl- 
cally  addresses  the  Issue  of  defensive  place- 
ment of  ballast  capacity  as  a  mechanism  for 
reducing  accidental  poUutlon.  This  latter 
Issue  was  the  subject  of  this  study  and  is  a 
logical  extension  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  pollution  resulting 
from   tanker  operations. 

The  study  group's  objective  was  to  deter- 
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mine  if  It  was  possible  to  find  tanker  design 
concepts  with  the  prospect  of  useful  defen- 
sive placement  of  the  segregated  ballast  ca- 
pacity Implicit  in  the  1973  IMCO  Convention. 
The  group  also  established  that  it  would  at- 
tempt to  provide  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate regulations. 

n.  PARTICIPANTS 

The  leadership  for  this  group  was  provided 
by  four  government  and  Industry  groups  un- 
der the  overall  direction  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Ouard.  The  four  groups  are:  American 
Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping,  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  United  States  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

A  contingent  of  operating  and  technical 
professionals  from  one  Independent  tanker 
operator  and  six  oil  companies  assisted  the 
study  group  in  evaluating  operational  and 
technical  Issues.  The  complete  makeup  of 
the  study  group  Is  outlined  on  attached 
Schedule  I. 

Segregated    Ballast    Tanker    Study — Ship 

Configuration — Study  Report,  April  28, 

1975 

Appendix  A.  "Damage  Distribution"  A  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  analysis  on  1)  Damage  Position 
vs.  Position  on  Ship  Length — All  Ships 
(IMCO);  2)  Damage  Position  vs.  Position  on 
Ship  Length— All  Ships  (IMCO);  and  3) 
Plot  of  Incidents  and  Penetrations — Tankers 
only. 

Appendix  B.  "Tankershlp  Accidents  and 
Resulting  OU  Outflows,  1969-1973."  LCDR 
James  C.  Card,  Paul  V.  Ponce,  and  LCDR 
Warren  D.  Snider,  Office  of  Merchant  Marine 
Safety,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Washington,  D.C., 
presented  at  1975  Conference  on  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Oil  Pollution,  March  23-25, 
1975,  San  Francisco,  California,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
United  States  Coast  Ouard. 

Appendix  C.  Draft  157.09(e)  Segregated 
ballast  spaces  must  be  distributed  between 
the  cargo  tanks  and  the  outer  hull  or  be- 
tween cargo  wing  tanks  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
criteria  of  the  Appendix  C  to  the  regulations 
In  Part  157. 

SEGREGATED  BALLAST  TANKER  STUDY SHIP 

CONFIGURATION 

Abstract 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  a  study  group  of  knowledgeable  oper- 
ating and  technical  professionals  has  re- 
viewed the  Issue  of  how  best  to  utUlze  segre- 
gated ballast  capacity  as  specified  In  the  1973 
IMCO  Pollution  Prevention  Convention  for 
new  building  tankers  larger  than  70,000  dwt. 
Speclflcally,  the  study  group  wished  to  de- 
termine If  there  were  preferable  positions 
for  placement  of  segregated  ballast  tanks 
which  might  serve  as  a  defensive  mechanism 
to  mitigate  or  prevent  accidental  pollution 
and  provide  some  measure  of  protection  from 
other  types  of  ship  accidents. 

To  answer  these  questions  the  group  In- 
vestigated twelve  possible  concepts  for  the 
location  of  segregated  ballast  particularly  in 
relation  to  ships  of  the  120  to  250,000  dwt 
size  with  a  lesser  degree  of  attention  to  tank- 
ers larger  than  250,000  dwt.  An  evaluation 
of  the  merits  of  these  twelve  designs  In 
comparison  to  a  typical  nonsegregated  bal- 
last conventional  tanker  was  conducted  giv- 
ing consideration  to  six  types  of  accident 
circumstances  of  concern  from  the  view- 
points of  oil  outflow,  and  safety  of  life  and 
ship. 

The  principal  results  of  this  study  showed 
that: 

As  a  result  of  the  extra  cubic  capacity 
which  segregated  ballast  provides,  it  should 
be  possible  with  proper  positioning  of  segre- 
gated ballast  tanks  to  achieve  a  significant 
measure  of  additional  protection  compared 
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to  conventional  tankers  over  a  range  of  ac- 
cident circumstances. 

No  unique  or  best  way  for  positioning 
segregated  ballast  was  Identified  and  the 
evaluations  showed  at  least  six  conceptually 
different  designs  offering  substantial  and 
approximately  equal  potential  for  mitigating 
the  consequences  of  a  variety  of  tanker 
accidents. 

The  evaluation  showed  that  design  con- 
cepts attempting  to  concentrate  segregated 
baUast  capacity  as  a  defensive  mechanism  in 
one  area  of  the  ship  only  will  not  provide 
as  well  rounded  protection  against  the  range 
of  accidents  to  which  tankers  are  exptosed 
as  a  more  balanced  distribution  of  segregated 
baUast  capacity. 

The  group  recognized  and  supported  pre- 
vious studies  indicating  substantial  benefits 
operationally  for  the  segregated  baUast  ap- 
proach on  larger  carriers. 

Based  on  these  findings  and  at  the  Coast 
Guard's  request  the  group  investigated  a 
number  of  possible  regulatory  approaches  de- 
signed to  encourage  segregated  ballast  tanker 
designs  capable  of  some  measure  of  protec- 
tion In  accident  circumstances  but  without 
specific  constraints  which  would  Inhibit  pos- 
itive future  development  of  promising  de- 
sign concepts  not  yet  Identlfled.  Finally,  the 
group  noted  that  In  Its  coUective  opinion 
the  most  effective  measures  for  preventing 
accidental  pollution  and  other  types  of  major 
tanker  accidents  are  those  concerned  with 
training  and  performance  of  ship's  crews,  and 
traffic  and  navigational  Improvements  for 
ships  of  aU  types  rather  than  further  tanker 
design  measures. 

I.  Background  and  Objective 

This  study  was  Initiated  ait  the  request 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  to  study 
the  Issue  of  how  best  to  utilize  segregated 
ballast  capacity  as  a  defensive  mechanism 
against  accidental  (tollutlon.  This  study 
group  Included  both  government  and  in- 
dustry operating  and  technical  professionals 
who  by  training  and  experience  were  con- 
sidered iinlquely  qualified  to  perform  the 
study.  The  1973  IMCO  PoUutlon  Convention 
addresses  the  Issue  of  operational  pollution 
from  tankers;  the  largest  single  source  of 
ptoUution  from  tankers.  This  Convention  also 
establishes  maximum  allowable  outfiow  from 
accidents.  It  Is  hoped  that  implementation 
of  the  Convention  shoiUd  ultimately  elimi- 
nate a  very  high  percentage  of  current  pol- 
lutant levels  generated  by  tankers. 

The  June  28,  1974  Proposed  Rulemaking 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  provided 
for  an  early  implementation  of  the  1973 
IMCO  Pollution  Convention  with  respect  to 
U.S.  Flag  tankers  In  domestic  trade.  An  ad- 
vance notice  of  Proposed  RiUemaklng  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  (also  June  28, 
1974)  addressed  the  issue  of  accidental  pol- 
lution through  proposed  regulations  which 
would  Improve  the  level  of  operational 
standards  In  U.S.  waters.  Neither  the  1973 
IMCO  Convention  nor  the  June  28,  1974 
Proposed  Rulemaking  speclflcally  addresses 
the  Issue  of  defensive  placement  of  ballast 
capacity  as  a  mechanism  for  reducing  acci- 
dental pollution.  This  latter  Issue  was  the 
subject  of  this  study  and  Is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  efforts  to  reduce  pollution  resulting 
from  tanker  opterations. 

The  study  group's  objective  was  to  deter- 
mine If  it  was  possible  to  find  tanker  design 
concepts  with  the  prospect  of  useful  defen- 
sive placement  of  the  segregated  ballast  ca- 
pacity Implicit  in  the  1973  IMCO  Conven- 
tion. The  group  also  established  that  It  would 
attempt  to  provide  recommendations  for 
appropriate  regulations. 

n.  Participants 

A  contingent  of  op>eratlng  and  technical 
professionals  from  one  lndep)endent  tanker 
operator  and  six  oil  companies  assisted  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Coast  Ouard  in 
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cor  cepts  : 


evaluating  operational  and  technical  Issues. 
The  complete  makeup  of  the  stu^y  group 
Is  outlined  on  attached  Schedule 
ni.  Methodology 
The  study  group  met  In  six  full  day  ses- 
sions between  the  period  of  Pebruaiy  12  and 
April  28.  Many  days  of  Individ  aal  par- 
ticipant and  subcommittee  work  were  de- 
voted to  this  study  in  between  the  full  day 
committee  sessions.  The  first  grou])  project 
was  to  obtain,  review  and  analyze  ill  avail- 
able data  on  accidents  involving  bcth  tank- 
ers and  other  cargo  ships.  The  p\^pose  of 
this   analysis  was   twofold: 

1.  To  determine  where  ships  liiost  fre- 
quently get  struck  (on  strike)  in  (ollisions. 
groundings,  or  rammings  (data  fropi  tanker 
and    other    cargo    ships). 

2.  To  determine  the  frequency  of  different 
types  of  accidents  and  the  resulting  pollu- 
tion outflow  from  each  type  of  accident  (data 
from  tankers  only). 

The  study  group  then  set  out  to 
of  the  presently  available  design 
the  placement  of  segregated  ballast 
within  tankers.  This  search  uncovered 
cepts  which  had  not  generally  been 
In  the  technical  literature. 

Each  design  concept  was  then  analyzed 
evaluated  with  primary  emphasis 
determining  its  potential  for  reducing 
lution  outflow  in  variotis  typ)es  of 
The    analysis    and    evaluation    also 
passed  factors  related  to  safety,  stat  illty 
salvage  after  grounding.  The  analyi  is 
sign  characteristics  was  largely  a 
fort  with  input  from  many  sources 
evaluation   of   relative   design 
based  largely  on  individual  partic 
sesssents. 

The  unanimity  of  opinion  which 
from  the  individual  participant's 
made  it  possible  for  the  study  groufa 
gress  into  the  area  of  recommendations 
possible  USCO  regulations  for  the 
of   segregated    ballast    capacity 
ommendations  were  directed 
menting  the  study  groups  flndlngs 
couraglng   the   development   of 
concepts  which  would  be  effective 
Ing  the  levels  of  accidental  pollution 
IV.  Informational  Sources 
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The  U.S.   Coast   Guard   has 
studies  to  determine  the  nature 
of  both  tanker  and  general  ship 
The  data  from  all  ship  accidents 
determining    where    ships    are 
strike)      in     various      types     of 
(groundings,     rammings,     and 
based  on  historical  experience. 

Appendix  A  shows  the  results  .. 
Ouau-d   study   to   correlate   damage 
with  position  on  the  ship  length 
and  ramming  accidents   which 
IJer.etration.  The  data  source  was 
IMCO  study.  Appendix  A  also  8 

suits  of  a  similar  Coast  Guard 

late  damage  location  on  groundlngi 
tion  on   the  ship   length.   Also 
Appendix  A  are  the  results  of  a  __ 
study    of    U.S.    Salvage    Associatioi 
on  damage   to  tankers  and  cargo 
35,(X)0  dwt  and  larger.  Figure  4 
dents  and  penetrations  showing  both 

bution    across    the    bottom    (w , 

center)   and  length  along  the  ship 

Appendix  B  is  a  recent  report 
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severities  of  collision  and  grounding.  A  por- 
tion of  this  data  was  obtained  from  pre- 
vious IMCO  studies  and  the  flies  of  individ- 
ual participants.  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tion provided  invaluable  assistance  in  both 
checking  the  accuracy  of  existing  data  and 
providiag  data  not  otherwise  available. 
V.  Alternative  Designs 

The  study  group  considered  twelve  design 
alternatives  for  segregated  ballast  tankers 
built  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of 
the  1973  IMCO  Pollution  Convention.  These 
twelve  designs  were  all  analyzed  and  eval- 
uated in  comparison  with  each  other  and  a 
conventional  nonsegregated  ballast  tanker. 
Attached  Schedule  11  provides  a  schematic 
outline  for  each  of  the  thirteen  design  con- 
cepts. A  brief  description  of  each  design  is 
outlined  below.  With  the  exception  of 
Case  1 — Conventional,  all  other  designs 
comply  with  the  1973  IMCO  convention  re- 
quirements for  segregated  ballast  capacity. 

Case  1 — Conventional. — Segregated  ballast 
capacity,  if  any,  carried  in  small  wing  tanks. 

Case  2 — Staggered  Wing  Tontes.— This  de- 
sign configuration  with  all  ballast  capacity 
In  alternate  wing  tanks  should  provide 
maximum  protection  if  groundings  or  col- 
lisions occur  at  a  point  Involving  the  ballast 
wing  tanks. 

Case  3 — Double  Sides. — Thla  design  pro- 
vides a  continuous  but  thinner  ballast  pro- 
tection area  along  the  entire  side  of  the 
cargo  length. 

Case  4 — "J"  Wing  Tanks.— This  design 
concept  provides  continuous  but  narrow 
protection  for  the  entire  side  walls  of  the 
cargo  area  plus  shallow  bottom  protection 
throughout  the  wing  tanks. 

Case  5 — "L"  Wing  Tanks. — This  design, 
like  the  "J"  design,  provides  full  bottom 
protection  throughout  the  wing  tanks  but 
with  deeper  protection  of  that  area  and 
partial  side  shell  protection. 

Case  6 — Center  Line  Double  Bottom. — This 
design  would  provide  maximum  protection 
against  grounding  damage  In  the  center 
tank  portion  of  the  bottom. 

Case  7 — Full  Double  Bottom. — This  design 
should  provide  protection  against  grounding 
across  the  entire  bottom  but  with  protection 
to  a  lesser  depth  than  Case  6. 

Case  8—B/15  Double  Bottom  Plus  Wing 
Tanfcs.— This  double  bottom  is  of  lesser 
depth  than  in  Case  7,  but  some  protective 
capacity  Is  obtained  for  a  portion  of  the  side 
sheU. 

Cose  9 — Forward  Double  Botom  and  Wing 
Tanks. — This  design  concentrates  protection 
afforded  by  segregated  ballast  capacity  in  the 
forward  half  of  the  tanker  with  a  measure  of 
protection  of  the  side  shell. 

Case  10 — Double  Bottom  Wing  Tanks. — 
This  design  should  provide  maximum  pro- 
tection against  groundings  throughout  the 
wing  tanks  only. 

Case  11 — B/15  Double  Bottom  Plus  Center 
Line  Tank. — This  design  should  provide  pro- 
tection against  groundings  only. 

Case  12 — Double  Hull. — This  design  should 
provide  protection  across  the  entire  bottom 
and  along  the  entire  side  wall  of  the  cargo 
area.  However,  the  resulting  ballast  tanks  are 
relatively  narrow  and  do  not  afford  protec- 
tion against  deep  penetrations  at  side  shell 
or  bottom. 

Case  13 — Center  Tanks  Only. — This  design 
appears  to  offer  minimum  protection  due  to 
the  interior  positioning  of  segregated  ballast 
tanks. 

VI.  Method  of  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  studies  on  damage 
location  (Appendix  A)  were  analyzed  to  de- 
termine if  strategic  placement  of  segregated 
ballast  capacity  could  substantially  improve 
the  degree  of  protection  afforded  against  ac- 
cidental pollution.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  five 
year  analysis  on  tanker  accidents  (Appendix 
B)  was  reviewed  to  ascertain  the  frequency 
and  resultant  pollution  outflow  of  the  varl- 
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ous  types  of  accidents.  The  study  group  then 
made  a  technical  assessment  of  each  of  the 
thirteen  tanker  designs  to  determine- 

1.  Initial  StabUlty. 

2.  Damage  StabUlty. 

3.  Hypothetical  Oil  Outflow: 
Collision — Two  Degrees  of  Severity. 
Grounding — Two  Degrees  of  Severity. 

4.  Salvage  Considerations  After  Grounding 
(Ability  to  Recover  Ship  and  Cargo). 

5.  Susceptibility  Plre  and  Explosion  Con- 
siderations. 

6.  Impact  on  Personnel  Safety. 

These  analyses  drew  upon  data  from  sev- 
eral sources  and  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
group  as  a  whole.  The  analysis  of  items  1-2 
were  based  on  International  Conventions  or 
the  appropriate  IMCO  formulas.  The  analysU 
of  item  3  included  both  the  accident  assump- 
tions specified  in  IMCO's  hypothetical  oil  out- 
fiow  regulation  and  lesser  degrees  of  damage. 
The  analysis  of  items  4-6  were  necessarily  of 
a  more  subjective  nature  but  were  reached  as 
a  group  conclusion. 

The  study  group  concluded  that  initial  Sta- 
bUlty and  damage  stability  considerations,  as 
well  as  strength  and  capacity  problems,  could 
be  resolved  on  each  design  with  varying  eco- 
nomic and  operational  penalties.  These  items 
(I  and  2)  were  dropped  from  further  evalu- 
ation as  they  do  not  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  accident  resistance  despite  the  very  real 
operational  and  design  considerations  in- 
volved. 

Eight  of  the  study  group  participants  then 
proceeded  to  complete  an  individual  evalua- 
tion of  each  of  the  twelve  designs.  Each  in- 
dividual participant  was  asked  to  rank  each  of 
the  twelve  designs  on  a  1  to  10  basis  (poorest 
to  best)  in  each  of  the  five  following  cate- 
gories : 

1.  Impact  on  reducing  pollution  outflow 
due  to  collision — major  and  minor. 

2.  Impact  on  reducing  pollution  outflow 
due  to  grounding. 

3.  Impact  on  salvage  considerations  after 
g^roundlng. 

4.  Fires  and  explosion  considerations. 

5.  Impact  on  personnel  safety. 

These  rankings  were  based  on  the  technical 
analysis  done  by  the  group. 

Each  participant  was  then  directed  to  as- 
sign his  own  weighting  (relative  importance) 
factor  to  each  of  the  five  categories  on  which 
each  design  had  been  ranked.  Each  partici- 
pant then  established  an  overall  ranking  or 
evaluation  of  each  design.  All  of  the  ranking 
and  evaluation  work  was  done  independently 
by  each  participant.  These  evaluations  were 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  personnel 
and  the  results  were  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  the  study  group.  Based  on  the  overaU 
evaluation,  the  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate regulations  on  defensive  placement  of 
segregated  ballast  capacity  were  prepared. 

vn.  Results  of  analpsis  and  evaluation 

Analysis  of  the  available  data  on  all 
groundings,  collisions,  and  rammings  (see 
Appendix  A)  led  the  study  group  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  No  area  of  the  ship  Is  immune  from 
damage.  However,  the  forward  half  of  the 
ship  appears  to  be  slightly  more  vulnerable 
to  an  accident. 

2.  The  midship  half  of  the  bottom  ap- 
pears to  be  slightly  more  prone  to  penetra- 
tion and  grounding  that  either  the  forward 
or  aft  areas. 

3.  Wing  tanks  of  conventional  width  su- 
stain approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total 
bottom  damage  due  to  groundings.  Penetra- 
tion from  grounding  in  the  wing  tank  occurs 
at  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  as  compared  to 
penetration  In  center  tanks. 

4.  Bottom  damages  are  generally  long  but 
penetrations  are  generally  short. 

6.  Side  damages  and  penetrations  are  gen- 
erally short  but  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  majority  of  data  supporting  this  con- 
clusion stems  from  rammings. 

Examination  of  the  data  from  the  flve  year 
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Coast  Guard  study  on  tanker  accidents  led 
the  study  group  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Seventy-nine  (79%)  percent  of  all 
tanker  accidents  result  In  zero  or  negligible 
pcUutlon  outflow. 

2.  Eighty-one  (81%)  percent  of  all  oil  out- 
flow from  accidents  results  from  a  small 
cumber  of  incidents  (2.4%  of  the  total) . 

3.  The  largest  single  cause  of  pollution 
outflow  from  accidents  Is  structural  failure. 

4.  Pollution  outflow  from  minor  ground- 
ing incidents  is  about  twice  that  of  the  pol- 
lution outflow  from  minor  collision  and 
ramming  incidents.  However,  when  both 
major  and  minor  incidents  are  Included,  the 
pollution  outflow  from  grounding  is  about 
equal  to  that  from  collisions. 

5.  The  number  of  side  and  bottom  damage 
incidents  are  about  equal. 

6.  About  80%  of  deaths  and  Injuries  re- 
sulted from  fire  and/or  explosions,  many  of 
which  followed  collisions.  There  were  no 
deaths  following  rammings  or  groundings 
during  this  period. 

E^'aluat!on  of  the  twelve  tanker  designs 
showed  that  all  versions  of  the  segregated 
l)allast  tankers  should  have  advantages  over 
the  nonsegregated  ballast  design  in  reducing 
pollution  outflow.  These  advantages  stem 
from: 

1.  Excess  cubic  capacity  and  the  resultant 
ability  to  transfer  cargo  In  an  emergency 
situation. 

2.  Reduction  of  human  error  In  handling 
cargo  and  ballast. 

3.  Some  degree  of  protection  to  the  hull 
in  an  accident  situation. 

4  Fewer  cargo  tank  cleaning  operations. 

The  independent  evaluations  of  the  eight 
study  group  members  resulted  in  a  ranking 
for  the  twelve  designs  within  three  categories 
which  all  participants  could  generally  agree 
upon.  The  three  categories  are  outlined 
below: 

1.  Better  Accident  Protection:  Case  2— 
Staggered  Wing  Tanlcs,  Case  3 — Double  Sides, 
Case  4 — "J"  Wing  Tanks,  Case  5 — "L"  Wing 
Tanks,    Case    12 — Double    Hull. 

2.  Some  Improvement  in  Accident  Protec- 
tion: Case  7 — Pull  Double  Bottom,  Case  8 — 
B  15  Double  Bottom  and  Wing  Tanks,  Case 
10— Double  Bottom  Wing  Tanks,  Case  11 — 
B  15  Double  Bottom  and  Center  Line  Tank. 

3.  Minimal  Improvement  in  Accident  Pro- 
tection: Case  6 — Center  Line  Double  Bottom, 
Case  9 — Forward  Double  Bottom  and  Wing 
Tanks,  Case    13 — Center   Tanks   Only. 

The  Study  group  was  unable  to  establish 
meaningful  differences  between  the  value  of 
the  design  concepts  within  the  top  category. 

VIII.  Sensitivity  of  Analysis 
The  ranking  of  each  design  on  several 
categories  was  largely  quantitative  with  such 
rankings  based  on  calculations  carried  out 
under  International  Conventions  or  IMCO 
formulas.  Thes  -  rankings  were  largely  a  group 
effort.  The  weighting  factor  (relative  im- 
portance) placed  by  each  participant  on  the 
flve  categories  is  highly  subjective.  The  task 
of  weighting  the  relative  value  of  protecting 
the  environment  from  grounding  accidents 
as  compared  to  collision  accidents  Is  difficult 
enough.  Weighting  environmental  values 
against  considerations  of  personnel  safety 
Is  even  more  dlflicult.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  was  a  wide  range  of  values  assigned 
to  the  weighting  factors  by  the  various  par- 
ticipants. A  summary  of  the  weighting  fac- 
tors used  Is  shown  on  attached  Schedule  III. 
Schedule  III  shows  the  lowest,  highest  and 
average  weighting  factor  (percentage  im- 
portance) used  by  the  participants.  The  sum 
of  each  participant's  factors  totals  100%. 

A  review  of  Schedule  III  shows  that  one 
participant  placed  a  value  on  the  Importance 
of  protecting  against  grounding  of  54.5%; 
almost  twice  the  group  average.  That  same 
participant  placed  a  much  lower  value  on 
categories  3-5  which  relate  to  salvage.  Are 
and  explosion,  and  safety.  A  review  of  that 
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participant's  overall  evaluations  provides  a 
good  Insight  Into  the  sensitivity  of  this  anal- 
ysis. The  participant  who  placed  the  high 
value  on  protection  against  groundings  came 
up  with  six  preferred  (best)  designs.  These 
were:  Case  2 — Staggered  Wing  Tanks,  Case 
4 — "J"  Wing  Tanks,  Case  5 — "L"  Wing  Tanks, 
Case  7 — Pull  Double  Bottom,  Case  8 — B/15 
Double  Bottom  and  Wing  Tanks,  Case  12 — 
Double  Hull. 

Pour  of  these  six  designs  (Cases  2,  4,  5,  and 
12)  match  the  overall  group  evaluation.  The 
remaining  two  (Cases  7  and  8)  fell  In  the 
middle  category.  Several  of  the  participants 
requested  various  members  of  their  organi- 
zation to  assign  relative  Importance  factors. 
They  found  a  wide  divergency  of  opinion  on 
an  Internal  basis  as  to  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  various  categories  but  determined 
that  they  always  came  up  with  the  same 
general  group  of  best  designs  no  matter  what 
scale  of  relative  Importance  they  used.  In 
summary,  it  appears  that  the  evaluation  sys- 
tem established  by  the  study  group  Is  very 
valid  In  that  It  yields  consistent  results  over 
a  wide  range  of  Input  values. 

IX.  Conclusions   and   Recommendations 

The  study  group  concluded  that  some  gen- 
eral guidelines  on  the  placement  of  segre- 
E^ated  ballast  for  defensive  purposes  In  pre- 
venting accidental  oil  outflow  would  be  ap- 
propriate. The  study  group  found  several 
designs  superior  to  others  in  this  regard  but 
could  not  make  any  overwhelming  choice 
between  those  superior  designs.  The  study 
group  concluded  that  there  Is  no  design  basis 
which  would  prevent  the  catastrophic  acci- 
dent except  as  it  minimizes  the  possibility 
of  explosion  and  flre  after  a  collision.  The 
study  group  also  concluded  that  several  lo- 
cations of  ballast  placement  may  reduce  hy- 
pothetical outflow  from  collision.  Some  such 
desig:ns  Increase  the  probability  of  some  out- 
flow as  compared  to  the  double  hull  concept 
(Case  12)  but  can  sustain  more  damage  while 
yielding  lower  outflow.  Inspection  of  the 
available  accident  data  together  with  the 
results  of  the  design  analysis  sug^gests  that 
segregated  ballast  capacity  should  be  placed 
adjacent  to  the  shell  and  that  at  the  bottom 
it  should  preferably  be  outboard. 

The  study  group  expected  to  flnd  some 
preference  for  forward  placement  as  com- 
pared to  aft  placement  but  this  preference 
doe.s  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  experience 
or  analysis.  The  study  group  concluded  that 
it  could  accept  a  regulatory  proposal  encom- 
passing only  the  fundamental  guideline 
above  which  would  encourage  designs  meet- 
ing Its  intent  and  exclude  designs  which 
would  not.  The  group  further  recommended 
that  because  of  the  several  design  approaches 
which  appear  to  offer  slgniflcant  benefit  in 
accident  circumstances,  it  could  not  recom- 
ment  a  regulatory  approach  which  would 
speclfly  one  type  of  design  concept  only 
and  thoroughly  rule  out  positive  further 
development  of  promising  new  concepts.  At 
the  request  of  USCG  the  group  attempted 
to  develop  a  more  precise  approach  to  possi- 
ble regulations  which  would  specify  the  gen- 
eral guidelines.  This  resulted  in  the  formula 
appearing  in  Appendix  C. 

X.  Testing  of  Recommendations  and 
Formula 

Using  the  designs  available  the  formula 
was  tested  to  determine  it  it  produced  results 
consistent  with  the  study  findings  for  loca- 
tion of  segregated  ballast.  It  was  found  that 
the  formula: 

provides  incentive  to  place  ballast  at  the 
shell  generally,  and  outboard  at  the  bottom. 
I.e.,  the  area  of  greatest  vulnerability. 

provide  some  incentives  to  reduce  cal- 
culated hypothetical  oil  outflow. 

tends  to  Include  the  design  concepts  found 
advantageous  and  exclude  these  found  less 
advantageous. 

allows  flexibility  for  further  design  devel- 
opment. 
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The  group  recognized  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  test  all  possible  design  concepts,  and 
especially  unusual  designs,  and  therefore, 
recommended  that  a  formula  approach  must 
be  subject  to  an  equivalency  determination 
to  allow  for  unusual  concepts  not  explored. 
XI.    Limitations    cf    the    Study 

This  study  was  necessarily  carried  out 
within  a  limited  tlms  frame.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  include  all  of  the  creative  thi.iklng 
and  analysis  work  that  various  industry  and 
government  groups  had  already  developed  on 
this  subject.  The  study  group  expressed  a 
good  deal  of  its  own  creative  ability  but  the 
possibility  remains  that  there  are  other  de- 
sign concepts  which  might  exist  and  be  found 
advantageous.  The  tlm;  limitation  also  forced 
the  study  group  to  do  most  of  its  evaluation 
on  designs  In  the  120-250,000  dwt  size  range 
with  lesser  attention  to  ships  up  to  500,000 
dwt.  Different  design  alternatives  might  be 
more  or  less  advantageous  on  ships  which  fall 
outside  the  120-250,000  dwt  slzj  range.  The 
study  group  also  necessarily  focused  its  at- 
tention on  designs  with  conventional  ratios 
of  length  to  beam  to  depth.  The  sanie  prob- 
lems may  apply  with  designs  which  are  not 
conventional  in  this  regard.  The  study  group 
also  recognizes  that  a  correction  factor  to  the 
formula  may  be  necessary  for  ship  sizes  larger 
than  those  primarily  studied.  Time  limita- 
tions again  precluded  particular  considera- 
tion of  this  Item.  There  Is  almost  no  quanti- 
tative data  available  which  relates  resulting 
Internal  structural  integrity  to  the  depth  of 
accidental  penetration.  The  study  group  used 
the  same  approach  as  in  the  IMCO  hypothet- 
ical outflow  regulation  In  regard  to  the 
point  of  penetration.  While  this  Is  a  simpli- 
fied assumption,  it  should  provide  a  relative 
measure  of  differing  designs  In  accident  cir- 
cumstances. 

xn.  Appendices 

A.  Damage  Distribution 

In  preparation  for  this  study  the  Coast 
Guard  assembled  Information  on  the  loca- 
tion and  extent  of  damage  to  vessels  as  a  re- 
sult of  collision,  ramming  and  grounding 
type  accidents.  The  information  provided  by 
the  Coast  Guard  and  considered  by  the  work- 
ing group  is  presented  In  this  appendix. 

Two  primary  information  sources  were 
used:  IMCO  damage  cards  and  a  selected 
sample  of  U.S.  Salvage  Association  damage 
survey  reports. 

Figure  I  shovre  the  distribution  of  colli- 
sion damage  centers  along  ship's  length  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  IMCO  work  to  update 
passenger  vessel  subdivision  requirements. 
This  work,  described  in  reference  (1),  re- 
sulted in  definition  of  a  subdivision  index, 
based  on  probabilistic  treatment  of  ship  sur- 
vival in  case  of  collision.  An  Investigation  of 
longitudinal  location  of  damage  was  one 
phase  of  this  work.  From  811  reports  of 
damage  forwarded  to  IMCO,  296  cases  of 
ships  struck  by  another  ship  were  selected 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  longitudinal  damage 
distribution. 

The  IMCO  report  concluded  that:  "Inspec- 
tion of  histogram  (Fig.  4.18)  of  the  nondl- 
menslonal  damage  location  shows  that 
damages  in  the  forward  half  of  the  ship  are 
more  frequent  than  in  the  after  part.  No 
explanation  can  be  offered  for  the  peaks  of 
the  histogram  at  about  X/L=0.45  and  X/L 
::;0.95  except  that  they  are  random  because 
of  the  limited  sample. 

Figures  2  and  3  are  based  on  Information 
from  IMCO  damage  cards  contained  In  refer- 
ences (2)  and  (3). 

Reference  (4)  provides  background  on 
IMCO  damage  cards  and  a  discussion  of  some 
of  the  uncertainties  involved  In  using  them 
as  an  Information  source. 

Figure  4  shovre  the  results  of  another  effort 
to  determine  damage  distributions.  Approxi- 
mately 600  reports  of  damage  to  tankshlps, 
bulk  carriers,  and  combination  ships   (ore/ 
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oU.  bulk/oil)  over  36.000  DWT  occu^ng  dur 
Ing  1969-1973  were  reviewed. 

This  Included  220  reports  of 
suiting  from  stranding,  collision, 
underwater  object,  or  ramming  a 
wall,    dolphin,   etc.    Damage   due 
weather  was  not  Included.  Reporls 
grouped  as  follows: 


di  Linage  re- 

;  :rlklng  an 

pier,  lock 

to   heavy 

may  be 


Damage  in  cargo  area: 
Hull  penetrated: 

Side 

Bottom 

Hull  not  penetrated: 

Side 

Bottom 

Damage  outside  cargo  area. 


Total. 


exteat 


stret  ched 


loca'  Ions. 


Based  on  Information  In  reports 
of  location  and  longtltudlnal 
damage    were   plotted    on   profile 
view  of  a   tankshlp    (profile 
tlcally,  plan  view  stretched 
accommodate  Information)  In  an 
discover  patterns  of  damage 
twin  lines  Indicate  the  longltudln^ 
and  extent  of  damage;  heavy 
actual  penetration  of  the  hull.  Onlj 
involving  damage  to  the  hull 
tank  length  are  plotted.  Bottom 
shown  within  port  of  starboard 
or   center  tank;    beyond   that 
locations  of  lines  have  no  Blgnlflca^< 
age  for  both  port  and  starboard 
been   shown   on   starboard"  profile 
location  of  lines  has  no  slgnlfican(:e 
where   report   clearly   Indicated 
sheer  strake  or  near  turn  of  bilge, 
was   mside    to    show    damage    In 
Damage  locations  and  extents  ard 
mate  and  were  plotted  on  basis 
damage  length  to  ship's  length. 

Areas  of  uncertainty  Inherent 
view  Include: 

1.  Sample   validity    (none   of 
total  losses,  is  group  of  ships 
resentatlve?) 

2.  Approximations  and  estimate^ 
age  extent  made  on  basis  of 
reports  (Damage  often  leported 
plate  numbers  or  frame  numbers 
available,  reports  not  specific,  etc 
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HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHIISON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA  ] 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1x5 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvinla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Venango  County  Republican 
Committee  will  hold  Its  annual  fish  fry 
on  Saturday,  September  6,  1)75.  The 
Venango   Republicans   have   ciosen   to 
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honor  former  Pennsylvania  Representa- 
tive Alvin  Kahle  by  proclaiming  Satur- 
day "Alvin  Kahle  Day."  Mr.  Kahle  served 
the  County  of  Venango  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Greneral  Assembly  from  1964  imtil 
the  creation  of  the  54th  district,  which 
is  composed  of  portions  of  Venango  and 
Butler  Counties.  Mr.  Kahle  was  reelected 
to  serve  the  new  district  through  1974 
when  he  decided  not  to  seek  reelection. 

Bom  in  1909  In  Clarion  County,  Mr. 
Kahle  attended  Ebenburg  High  School 
and  completed  a  course  in  advanced  ac- 
counting. The  automotive  business  was 
his  career  for  26  years,  and  he  was  an 
automobile  dealer  for  16  years.  Married 
to  the  former  Margaret  L.  Segui,  he  is 
the  father  of  two  children.  Kahle  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Colonel  Drake 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Mr.  Kahle 's  public  service  career  began 
in  1955  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Em- 
lenton.  Pa.,  borough  council,  a  position 
he  held  for  4  years.  He  became  a  Venango 
County  commissioner  in  1960,  a  position 
he  held  until  1963.  His  election  to  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  was  ac- 
complished in  1964,  and  he  served  his  dis- 
trict wisely  and  well  for  10  years.  I  was 
disheartened  to  learn  of  his  decision  to 
retire  from  the  general  assembly  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term.  The  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  then  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  members. 

The  Venango  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee has  chosen  to  honor  Alvin  Kahle 
at  their  annual  fish  fry.  Some  1,500  peo- 
ple will  be  present  to  honor  Alvin  Kahle 
for  his  lifetime  service  to  his  community 
and  his  State.  I  wish  for  Alvin  Kahle  a 
long  and  happy  retirement. 


FORCED  BUSING— A  NATIONAL 
FAILURE 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTXJCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
effect  of  forced  busing  upon  the  school 
districts  which  it  has  been  imposed  is 
well  revealed  in  a  recent  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

E^ND  IN  Sight  for  Forced  Busing 

Porced  school  busing  admittedly  Is  a  na- 
tional failure,  but  many  federal  Judges  still 
are  ordering  new  compulsory  busing  plans 
into  operation,  including  a  grandiose  scheme 
in  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Plorlssant- 
Berkeley-Klnloch  school  districts. 

In  the  face  of  evidence  that  forced  busing 
actually  has  played  a  major  role  in  resegre- 
gatlng  many  urban  school  districts,  why 
doesn't  President  Ford  call  for  an  end  to  all 
such  mandatory  plans? 

There  would  be  a  huge  national  sigh  of 
relief  if  he  would.  For  while  Americans  are 
divided  on  many  Issues,  they  are  solidly 
united  in  their  opposition  to  forced  busmg. 
Studies  show  that  only  9  per  cent  of  blacks 
and  4  per  cent  of  whites  still  favor  compul- 
sory busing  to  swihieve  integration. 

Black  parents  are  Just  as  disturbed  at  hav- 
ing their  children  bused  long  distances  mto 
strange  neighborhoods  as  white  parents  are. 
They  have  the  same  interest  In  preserving 
neighborhood    schools    systems    that    white 
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parents  have.  And  so  why  shouldn't  they  be 
as  violently  opposed  to  a  program  that  un- 
dermines the  neighborhood  school  system  as 
white  parents  are? 

In  city  after  city,  court-ordered  desegre- 
gation and  mandatory  busing  plans  have 
wreaked  havoc.  They  are  given  the  major 
share  for  the  blame  for  turning  school  dis- 
tricts that  once  were  more  than  60  per  cent 
white  Into  districts  that  now  are  more  than 
70  per  cent  black. 

In  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  school  system  was 
60  per  cent  white  before  an  all-out  busing 
plan  was  ordered  four  years  ago.  Now  it  Is 
70  per  cent  black.  Inglewood,  Calif.,  white 
students  made  up  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  student  body  five  years  ago.  Then  came 
forced  busing.  Today  It  is  more  than  80  per 
cent  bla(ik. 

Even  the  threat  of  forced  busing  appears 
to  cause  massive  white  flight.  The  case  of 
Atlanta  illustrates  this  point.  Atlanta  schools 
were  70  per  cent  white  In  1961  when  a  federal 
Judge  ordered  integration  of  that  city's 
schools.  Court-ordered  busing  didn't  go  Into 
effect  until  1973  but  white  parents  appar- 
ently knew  It  was  coming.  They  moved  out  of 
the  city  in  droves. 

By  April  of  1973,  as  the  first  major  busing 
plan  was  adopted,  the  Atlanta  school  popula- 
tion had  become  more  than  75  per  cent  black. 
Today  it  is  81  per  cent  black,  and  the  total 
enrollment  has  shrunk  from  116,000  when 
desegregation  began  to  less  than  90,000 
children. 

It's  no  wonder  that  Prof.  James  S.  Cole- 
man, whose  1966  study  called  the  Coleman 
Report  was  used  by  Integrationlsts  to  Justify 
forced  busing,  has  called  for  cessation  of 
mandatory  busing.  Coleman  bluntly  said 
that  "In  an  area  such  as  school  desegrega- 
tion ...  in  which  individuals  retam  con- 
trol of  some  actions  that  can  defeat  the  pol- 
icy, the  courts  are  probably  the  worst  In- 
strument of  social  policy.  .  .  . 

"In  large  cities.  Induced  Integration 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  court  action 
,  seems  to  be  self-defeating.  ...  We  are  see- 
ing a  general  resegregatlon  and  mcreasing 
isolation  in  the  public  schools." 

It  Is  obvious  that  only  a  corporal's  guard 
of  rabid  Ideologues  is  still  pushing  forced 
busing.  But  many  plans  drafted  by  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
and  Implemented  by  federal  Judges  are  still 
In  place  and  causing  damage  to  the  nation's 
educational  system. 

What  is  needed  now  Is  recognition  by  the 
nation's  leaders  of  the  extensive  mischief 
caused  by  mandatory  busing,  so  that  this 
totalitarian  plan  can  be  finally  lead  to  rest. 


OUTSTANDING  SAFETY  RECORD 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF   TENNESSEi; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  August  recess  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  management 
and  employees  of  one  of  Chattanooga's 
newest  and  finest  enterprises  to  celebrate 
their  outstanding  safety  record.  Ameri- 
can Electrical  Industries  has  now  com- 
pleted 333,000  man-hours  of  production 
without  a  lost  time  accident.  Any  com- 
pany would  be  proud  of  an  achievement 
like  this  one  and  I  certainly  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  President 
Henry  E.  Blain,  Treasurer  PS.  Thomas, 
Vice  Presidents  D.  C.  Block,  and  C.  C. 
Smltherman,  Jr.,  and  all  the  employees  of 
American  Electrical  Industries  to  cele- 
brate their  record. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following 
material  on  this  company  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

Outstanding  Safety  Record 
company  origins 

American  Electrical  Industries  began  In 
19t6  as  Southern  Electrical,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's first  aluminum  wire  and  cable  manu- 
facturers. It  became  part  of  the  Alvunlnum 
Division  of  the  Olin  Corporation  in  1957.  As 
the  business  expanded,  the  Chattanooga 
plant  was  enlarged  and  a  sister  plant  was 
buUt  in  SedaUa,  Missouri. 

In  January  1974  the  Olin  Corporation  con- 
veyed all  of  Its  aluminum  holdings  to  Con- 
aloo.  Within  the  year,  American  Electrical 
Industries  was  established  as  an  independ- 
ent autonomous  company  by  Alusulsse,  the 
majority  owner  of  Conalco. 

American  Electrical  Indiistrles  maintains 
Its  company  oflBces  in  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see. 

CURRENT  STATtrS 

Today  American  Electrical  Industries  Is 
the  major  supplier  of  aluminum  building 
wire  products  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  also 
a  major  manufacturer  of  conductor  for  the 
utilities  market.  Total  sales  volume  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1974  was  approximately 
60  million  dollars. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  Com.p)«ny'8 
two  plants  employ  about  600  people  and 
have  payrolls  of  approximately  4  million 
dollars  in  Chattanooga  and  2  million  dollars 
In  Sedalia.  Tax  withholdings  from  American 
Eeotrlcal  employees  are  about  $1,200,000 
annually. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  safety 
record,  which  Is  far  better  than  the  national 
or  Industry  average.  The  Chattanooga  plant 
has  reached  '/a  of  a  million  man-hours  and 
has  come  close  to  one  year  without  a  lost- 
time  accident.  The  Sedalia  plant  has  reached 
the  two-year  mark  without  having  had  a 
lost-time  accident. 

American  Electrical  Industries'  products 
are  marketed  throughout  the  United  States. 
Most  recently  a  considerable  effort  has  been 
made  to  develop  markets  in  other  free-world 
nations.  Our  Marketing  Department,  Sales 
Managers,  Technical  Advisors,  and  Manu- 
facturing Representative  firms  work  with 
over  2700  domestic  distributors  and  150  utili- 
ties to  provide  high  quality  products,  excel- 
lent delivery  and  expert  technical  assistance. 
Thirty  warehouses  located  strategically 
acroBs  the  country  serve  the  domestic 
market. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  building  trade 
and  utilities  with  aluminum  wire  and  cable, 
American  Electrical  Industries  manufactures 
aluminum  rod  and  wire  for  Industrial  use. 

A  new  aluminum  alloy,  Stablloy,  has  been 
developed  and  trademarked  by  American 
Hectrlcal  Industries.  It  has  tremendous 
potential  as  a  competitive  substitute  for 
copper.  Its  future  applications  are  limitless. 
To  date,  Stablloy  has  begun  to  win  accept- 
mce  in  the  electrical,  telecommunications, 
automotive/aircraft  wiring  and  the  magnet 
wire  markets. 

Excluding  corporate  Income  taxes,  in  1974 
American  Electrical  Industries  paid  federal, 
state  and  local  taxes  In  excess  of  $350,000. 

Total  cost  for  supplies,  materials,  and  serv- 
ices, not  including  metal  purchases,  made 
locally  In  Tennessee  during  1974  was  about 
»a  ,600,000. 

Most  projects  to  comply  with  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  &  Health  Act  were  started  and/ 
or  completed  prior  to  our  OSHA  Inspection. 
To  date,  American  Electrical  Industries  has 
spent  over  $100,000  to  insure  compliance 
with  OSHA  and  other  environmental  pro- 
grams. 

FDTDSE   DIRECTIONS 

Through  and  with  the  assistance  of  our 
new  association  with  Alusulsse,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  aluminum  producers,  we  are 
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able  to  grow  as  a  free.  Independent  American 
manufacturer.  We  intend  to  become  a  major 
force  in  the  electrical  market  by  increasing 
our  sales  of  wire  and  cable  domestically  and 
internationally  and  by  broadening  our  prod- 
uct lines. 

ECONOMIC  CONCERNS 

A  substantial  reduction  In  energy  con- 
sumiptlon  has  resulted  from  American  Elec- 
trlcal's  continuing  conservation  efforts.  De- 
spite a  significant  reduction  In  electricity 
usage,  the  company's  total  cost  for  electrlcai 
power  has  risen  by  nearly  50%  since  the  end 
of  1974. 

Our  ability  to  expand  production  and  In- 
crease employment,  both  In  Chattanooga  or 
In  new  locations,  dep>ends  greatly  upon  the 
availability  of  guaranteed  sovirces  of  en- 
ergy— particularly  natural  gas. 

Future  growth  also  depends  In  large  meas- 
vLTe  upon  the  availability  of  well-educated 
and  trained  manufacturing,  oflSce  and  man- 
agerial personnel. 

In  recent  months,  utilities  have  experi- 
enced much  difficulty  In  obtaining  rate  in- 
creases required  for  Investment  in  new 
plants  and  facilities  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  new  transmission  lines.  Residential 
and  commercial  construction  Is  also  at  a 
very  low  level.  This  decreased  business  ac- 
tivity coupled  with  tin  abundance  of  alumi- 
num has  resulted  In  a  deterioration  In  sales 
and  In  the  price  levels  of  our  product.  Im- 
provement in  Industrial,  residential,  and 
utility  construction  Is  vital  to  our  business 
and  futxire  growth  potential. 

Publicity  given  to  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission's  ruling  that  residential 
aluminum  wiring  Is  a  safety  hazard,  while 
not  directly  affecting  American  Electrical  In- 
dustries' products,  has  bad  a  substantial 
Impact  upon  the  acceptance  of  aluminum 
virlre  and  cable  products  generally. 

American  Electrical  Industries  operates  Its 
own  fleet  of  tractors  and  trailers,  and  em- 
ploys about  twenty  full-time  drivers.  The 
cost  for  fuel  has  nearly  doubled  In  the  last 
18  months  and  significantly  affects  the  abil- 
ity of  the  company  to  compete. 

Sales  to  foreign  nations,  particularly  de- 
veloping nations,  offer  a  strong  potential  for 
Increased  business.  However,  In  the  export 
market,  American  Electrical  Industries  must 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers — many 
of  whom  are  heavily  subsidized  by  their  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  Electrical  In- 
dustries has  a  bright  future  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga area.  I  am  sure  they  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  safe  and  productive 
work  habitat  for  their  employees.  Again 
I  extend  my  congratulations  and  very 
best  wishes  to  them. 


ISRAEL  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coming 
regular  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Greneral  Assembly  may  well  decide  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  or- 
ganization. 

Many  of  us  have  viewed  with  great 
concern  recent  trends  in  the  world  or- 
ganization. We  have  seen  specialized 
agencies,  in  particular  UNESCO  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  di- 
verted from  their  nonpolitical  tasks  by 
ideological  majorities.  And  we  have 
seen  disturbing  signs  that  this  majority 
intends  to  use  its  votes  in  the  General 
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Assembly  to  enforce  its  ideological  out- 
lock  on  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  now  underway  a  movement 
by  several  member  states  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  General  Assembly.  The  United 
States  has  already  expressed  its  strong 
opposition  to  this  move.  I  beUeve  that  if 
such  a  radical  step  is  taken,  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  withdraw 
its  participation  and  its  financial  sup- 
port from  the  General  Assembly. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  if  a  majority 
votes  to  expel  Israel,  it  will  mark  a  con- 
scious decision  by  that  majority  to  de- 
stroy the  United  Nations  as  we  know  it. 
in  order  to  advance  its  own  brand  of 
ideological  purity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  features 
of  this  situation  that  are  particularly 
saddening.  The  first  is  the  choice  of  Is- 
rael as  the  current  target  for  the  wrath 
of  this  new  majority.  Israel  has  faced 
and  overcome  many  of  the  problems  of 
development  that  now  face  the  poorest 
nations  of  the  world.  More  than  that, 
Israel  has  shown,  particularly  in  Africa, 
that  it  is  more  than  willing  to  share  its 
technical  and  economic  know-how  with 
the  countries  that  desperately  need  it. 

The  second  troubling  feature  of  the 
current  situation  is  the  wilUngness  of 
many  poor  nations  to  sacrifice  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  gain  an  ideo- 
logical and  rhetorical  victory.  The  disin- 
tegration of  the  United  Nations  would 
prove  far  more  costly  to  the  poor  nations 
than  to  the  United  States  and  the  in- 
dustrialized world.  The  United  Nations 
offers  a  forum  in  which  all  member  na- 
tions, regardless  of  size  or  strength,  can 
participate.  It  also  has  a  vast  array  of 
specialized  services  that  provide  incal- 
culable assistance  to  the  developing 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
deterioration  and  disintegration  of  the 
United  Nations  will  not  come  to  pass. 
There  are  signs  that  many  nations  re- 
alize the  disastrous  consequences  of  ex- 
pelling Israel.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
make  it  clear  in  advance  that  the 
United  States  will  not  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  support  any  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  that  succumbs  to  this 
ideological  majority. 

The  Congress  has  already  shown  that 
it  is  prepared  to  withhold  funds  and  to 
take  other  necessary  steps  to  withhold 
its  support  from  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  that  stray  away  from  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Charter.  I  hope  that  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  clearly 
understand  the  serious  consequences  of 
any  reckless  move  at  the  coming  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
law  enforcement  has  benefited  tremen- 
dously in  recent  years  through  use  of 
computers,  better  communications  equip- 
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ment,  and  other  sophisticaU  d 
tools  employed  in  both  cringe 
and  crime "brevention. 

But  the  backbone  of  good 
ment  always  has  been,  and 
ways  will  be.  the  individua. 
who  is  dedicated  to  his 
who  his  developed  knowled^ 
and  who  employs  those 
hard  hours  on  the  job. 

The  city  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
department  of  which  it 
One  of  its  outstanding 
tive  Eloy  Ysasi,  who  has  built 
reputation  as  a  homicide  invps 

In  a   recent  issue   of 
Republic,"  veteran  crime 
West    wrote    an 
article  about  Mr.  Ysasi. 
both  a  tribute  to  the 
Mr.  Ysasi  and  a  tribute  to 
sion  of  law  enforcement. 

I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Homicide  Dbtectivk  Is  Cbeditei 
Know-How 

(By  Jack  West) 

A  homicide  detective  needs 
memory,  sharp   Intuition,  grea ; 
strong    desire    to    unearth    thr 
abilities  to  work  In  the  prasence 
to  get  along  with  people,  and 
to  And  the  specialists  he  needa 

He  must  also  have  an  under 

Eloy  Ysasi  has  all  of  the  abo^e 

Ysasi.   Phoenix'   best-known 
vestigator,  was  in  court  on 
Ing  at  the  preliminary  hearln( 
Mrs.  W.  G.  "Buster"  Holslnger 
ers  are  charged  in  connection 
kUl-for-hlre     plot     Involving 
Inheritance. 

Detective  Sgt.  George  Tayrien 
was    broken    through    the 
Ysasi  and  detective  Harry  Jen 
guys,"  said  Tayrien,  "did  a 

Jennings,  a  veteran  officer 
to  the  homicide  detail,  is  being 
his  new  duties  by  Ysasi,  who 
December. 

Since    he    himself    Joined 
detaU   In   1967,  Ysasi  has  been 
many  of  the  city's  most  publiciz  jd 

He    investigated    cases    that 
conviction    of    the    first    man 
tenced    to    two    death   penaltle ; 
(Robert   Dean   Endreson,   who 
Hodge  and  Sylvia  Presly  in 
only  man  to  he  convicted  of  m 
the   basis   of   the   lines   and 
bloody  print  of  a  bare  foot  (MUje 
killed    Manuel    and   Mary 
1973). 

His    investigation    helped 
Freeman,  who  killed  Mrs.  Novelli , 
five    children    and    her    son-i 
Martin,  in  1971.  He  still  Is  Inv 
murder  In  February  of  Edward 
accountant    ar.d    business 
convict  land  promoter  Ned 

Last  ysar  a  large  area  of  west 
terrorized  by  a  ser.es  of  burgla  le. 
children  were  sexually  assaulted 
Two  of  the  children  were  killed 
Ing  for  more  than  a  monc^.  wltl 
did  a  large  share  of  the  inves 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
Jonathan  Treadway.  Jr. 

Asked  what  the  most  valuabU 
for  a  Job  such  as  his,  Ysasi 
what   they   call   around   here 
And  memory,  the  ability  to 
somebody  tells  or  teaches  you 
to  analyze  problems,  going  from 
point  D  without  getting  stud: 
between  steps.  And  observing, 
there  when  you  look." 

And.   a  homicide  detective 
pared  to  be  In  the  presence  ol 
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sometimes  spend  hours  In  a  house  with  peo- 
ple who  have  been  dead  for  days. 

Ysasl's  memory  Is  etched  with  sharp  pic- 
tures of  victims  of  sudden  death  he  has  seen 
over  the  years;  a  man  killed  in  a  bomb  blast, 
a  man  who  had  been  under  water  for  three 
months.  He  also  remembers  the  first  big 
case  he  worked  by  himself  as  a  homicide 
detective,  the  slaying  of  George  Bleclck. 
Bleclck  was  hacked  to  death  with  a  handsaw 
by  his  step-son,  Roger  S.  Elliott  in  1967. 
Elliott  was  convicted  by  Ysasl's  testimony. 

"I  guess  we're  all  afraid  of  death,  one  way 
or  another,"  Ysasi  said.  "It's  not  nice,  not 
pleasant.  It's  something  that  has  to  be  done, 
and  we  have  to  do  It.  But  then,  not  everyone 
could  be  a  doctor  and  operate  on  people." 

Ysasl's  qualities  we  recognized  by  other 
professlonEil  policemen. 

"I  have  always  been  impressed  by  Eloy 
Ysasl's  investigative  abUlty,"  said  detective 
Lt.  Rick  Tvirltchell.  "Probably  his  strongest 
attributes  are  his  exceptional  memory  and 
his  tenacity." 

"I  have  known  Eloy  for  more  than  half  of 
my  police  career,"  said  Police  Chief  Lawrence 
Wetzel.  "He's  always  been  a  strong  man  who 
took  his  police  responsibilities  seriously.  On 
many  occasions  I  have  had  some  serious 
background  checking  that  had  to  be  done 
discreetly  and  Eloy  did  the  Job  for  me  In  an 
exemplary  way. 

"I  specifically  recall,"  the  chief  continued, 
"a  homicide  on  the  west  side  last  year  that 
motivated  a  great  deal  of  conmiunlty  Interest 
and  fear  (the  Treadway  case).  I  personally 
did  a  great  deal  of  moving  around  the  area, 
sometimes  late  at  night  or  early  in  the 
evening  and  on  occasion  In  the  early 
morning. 

"Every  time  I  did,  Eloy  Ysasi  found  me. 
which  Indicated  to  me  his  strong  desire  to 
apprehend  the  killer  as  demonstrated  by  the 
long  hours  he  worked  and  his  personal  In- 
volvement In  the  Investigation." 

But  his  own  abilities  would  rot  be  enough 
m  many  cases,  Ysasi  said.  He  had  high  praise 
for  detective  Dan  Dryden. 

"Dan  and  I  have  been  friends  and  partners 
for  14  years,"  said  Ysasi.  "We  worked  to- 
gether on  most  of  these  cases." 

Maricopa  County  Medical  Examiner  Dr. 
Heinz  Karnitschnlg  and  his  chief  assistant. 
Dr.  Thomas  Jeo-vls,  probably  have  had  as 
much  Infiuence  on  him  as  anyone,  Ysasi 
said,  for  all  that  they've  taught  him.  He  has 
also  learned  much  from  Judges,  prosecutors 
and  defense  attorneys. 

"Certainly,  these  people  have  extended  mv 
own  experience,  by  my  being  exposed  to  their 
experience  and  training  and  education," 
Ysasi  said. 

"And  people  like  Lou  Haag  (police  crim- 
inalist) and  Sgt.  Costello  (firearms  In- 
structor) and  our  Identification  section  have 
all  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  me.  I've 
relied  on  them  heavily  for  years.  For  exam- 
ple. It's  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  an  expert 
In  firearms,  when  we  have  someone  like  Sgt. 
(Bill)  Costello  around." 

Ysa"!  said  he  never  uses  "Informants," 
people  who  regularly  supply  Information  to 
police. 

"I  get  a  lot  of  Information  from  people, 
but  the  reason  they  give  It  is  because  they're 
citizens  who  are  concerned.  I  don't  have  to 
trade  anything.  If  an  "informant'  Is  any 
good  It's  because  he's  bad.  he's  dirty.  It's 
a  matter  of  letting  him  get  away  with  some- 
thing In  exchange.  In  some  things,  like 
narcotics,  I  know  it's  a  necessary  evil,  but 
I  don't  use  them, 

""The  orly  time  I  was  ever  Involved  In  a 
shooting  It  was  because  of  someone  else's 
informant." 

In  that  case,  Ysa'l  a'ld  other  cfficers  traded 
shots  with  a  man  who  was  trying  to  hold 
up  a  restaurant.  The  man  was  wounded  and 
captured,  "'''m  not  proud  of  being  Involved 
In  a  shooting,  but  It  happened,"  Ysasi  said. 

The  fact  that  this  episode  is  the  only  one 
In  which  Ysasi  has  had  to  fire  a  shot  at 
anyone  in  nearly  20  years  with  the  depart- 
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ment  points  out  one  of  the  dLGTerences  be- 
tween real  police  officers  and  the  make- 
believe  officers  on  television. 

""In  television  they  write  the  script  first, 
then  act  It  out,"  said  Ysasi.  "In  real  life 
people  act  things  out  and  then  we  have  to 
try  to  write  the  script."  But  he  does  watch 
some  of  the  police  television  shows. 

•"My  favorite  Is  Adam  12,  probably  becaiue 
I  know  Kent  McCord,  who  plays  Officer  Reed," 
said  Ysasi.  "And,  technically,  the  show's  very 
good,  although  of  course  those  guys  can  get 
Involved  In  three  bank  robbery  Investiga- 
tions in  a  half -hour  program  and  never  h*ve 
to  stop  to  do  their  paperwork." 

Ysasi,  who  can  recall  names,  dates,  ad- 
dresses and  other  details  of  cases  he  has 
worked  for  years,  finds  his  memory  useful 
In  many  ways. 

Detectives  who  solve  cases  must  go  to  court 
when  the  defendant  Is  prosecuted.  Detec- 
tives such  as  Ysasi,  who  solve  serious  crimes, 
must  spend  a  lot  of  time  In  court. 

"You  Just  can't  measure  the  value  of  mem- 
ory when  you  go  to  court,"  the  detective 
said.  "When  I'm  asked  a  question  while  an 
attorney  is  going  through  my  report  I  can 
tell  Just  about  where  he  is  In  the  report  and 
can  Just  about  visualize  the  paragraph,  line 
for  line.  Sometimes  I  can  anticipate  ques- 
tions this  way." 

But  trial  and  murder  investigations  cant 
be  scheduled  to  match  a  detective's  working 
hours,  and  that  means  disrupted  vacation 
plans,  missed  days  off  and  calls  in  the  middle 
of  the  night. 

""One  thing  you  must  have  is  an  under- 
standing wife,"  Ysasi  said,  "and  I'm  lucky 
to  have  the  best.  It  seems  like  most  killings 
are  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  you  can't  Just  get  up  and  go  at  two  or 
three  o'clock  In  the  mcrnlng  and  say  good- 
bye and  keep  peace  In  the  family  If  your  wife 
doesn't  understand. 

The  Job  makes  It  impossible  for  his  wife 
Pat  to  depend  on  meal  schedules  or  even 
days  off. 

"We  used  to  go  to  the  Rim  or  to  Bocky 
Point  sometimes,"  said  Ysasi,  "but  we  haveni 
been  able  to  do  that  for  some  time." 

In  addition  to  investigating  homicides. 
Ysasi  has  worked  for  the  department  as  b 
diver,  slipping  on  his  fins  and  wet-suit  to 
dive  for  bodies  and,  once,  to  dive  into  the 
Papago  Park  lagoon  to  recover  loot  from  a 
major  Jewel  theft. 

He's  played  Softball  In  the  annual  charity 
game  between  the  police  and  firemen.  He  lec- 
tures, whenever  smd  wherever  possible,  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  others  on  the 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syr  drome,  the  mys- 
terious circumstance  that  sometimes  kills 
babies  and  which  has  sometimes  left  their 
parents  under  needless  clouds  of  suspicion. 

Ysasi  says  he'll  retire  from  the  department 
In  December  after  completing  20  years.  Most 
police  officers  who  consider  the  welfare  of 
their  families  retire  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  take  their  retirement  pay  and  add  to  It 
whatever  Income  they  can  earn  In  a  new 
career. 

Under  state  law  there  Is  no  way  In  which  ■ 
retiring  police  officer  can  be  hired  back  by 
his  department,  even  as  a  civilian,  without 
losing  his  retirement  pay,  and  so  his  experi- 
ence Is  lost  to  the  department. 


POTENTIAL  FOR  $170  MILLION  PER 
YEAR  SAVINGS  IN  MEDICARE  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE  COSTS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEfi 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 
Mr.   VANIK.   Mr.   Speaker,  recently, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
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leased  a  report  on  the  efficiency  of  vari- 
ous health  insurance  companies  who  help 
administer  part  A  and  B  of  the  medicare 
program.  The  range  of  efficiencies  is 
staggering  and  indicates  a  clear  potential 
for  savings  in  the  medicare  program. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  is- 
sue, I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance on  August  28 : 

(X)MMrrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Vfashtngton.  D.C.,  August  28,  1975. 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Tierney, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Health  iTisurance,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Deab  Mb.  Tierney:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a 
detailed  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Research  and  Statistics 
which  describes  the  present  status  of  Medi- 
care research  projects. 

While  I  believe  that  there  are  a  number 
of  problems  In  the  Medicare  research  pro- 
gram, I  am  particularly  concerned  by  tlie 
report  that  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  to 
develop  and  test  incentive  contracts  for 
Medicare  intermediaries  and  carriers.  As  the 
letter  states: 

"The  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  (BHI) 
has  the  responsibility  for  experimentation  in 
this  area.  BHI  has  engaged  In  dialogue  with 
the  contractor  community,  held  meetings 
with  other  Interested  parties,  and  plans  to 
Issue  a  letter  of  solicitation  shortly  for  the 
conduct  of  pilot  projects  involving  cost  plus 
incentive  fees  and  fixed  price  contracts." 

As  you  know,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Stwial  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  specific 
emphasis  was  given  to  research  projects  to 
Improve  intermediary  and  carrier  perform- 
ance. As  the  Senat?  Report  on  Pi.  92-603 
stated: 

""Authority  is  also  provided  to  experiment 
with  t'  e  use  of  fixed  price  or  performance 
incentive  contracts  to  determine  whether 
they  would  have  the  elTect  of  inducing  more 
eCectlve,  efficient,  and  economical  perform- 
ance by  carriers  and  intermediaries." 

I  understand  that  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Medicare  Administration.  Contract- 
ing and  Subcontracting  (the  Perkins  Com- 
mittee) released  a  report  in  the  fall  of  1974. 
Among  their  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  Section  222  be  ""uti- 
lized extensively"  to  enter  into  Intermediary 
and  carrier  incentive  contracts.  Neverthe- 
less, apparently  action  still  has  not  been 
taken. 

I  am  very  disappointed  In  Medicare's 
failure  to  make  progress  on  Incentive  con- 
tracts for  intermediaries  and  carriers,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance has  documented  evidence  of  the  wide 
range  of  efficiencies — or  inefficiencies — among 
the  nation's  health  Insurance  providers. 

For  example,  in  June  of  this  year.  BHI 
Issued  an  "Analyfls  of  Intermediaries'  and 
Carriers'  Administrative  Costs,  July-March 
FY  1975."  On  page  18  of  this  report,  you 
provide  a  ranking  of  Part  A  or  Hospital 
Insurance  Intermediaries  based  on  adjusted 
unit  cost  and  productivity,  July-March  FY 
1975.  According  to  this  report,  the  Lima. 
Ohio  Blue  Cross  Intermediary  had  an  ad- 
Justed  unit  cost  (the  cost  of  processing  a 
Medicare  bill)  of  $2.69.  The  Los  Angeles, 
California  Blue  Cross  Intermediary,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  unit  costs  which  were  227 
percent  higher,  or  $6.13  per  claim.  Mutual  of 
Omaha  Is  listed  at  $6.35  per  claim.  Aetna 
at  $6.41.  Travelers  at  $7.18,  and  Blue  Cross 
for  Jacksonville  and  Puerto  Rico  at  an  in- 
credible $8.99.  The  report  also  lists  adjusted 
production  or  processing  of  claims  per  100 
mm-hours.  It  shows,  for  example,  that 
Philadelphia  Blue  Cross  Is  at  316  while 
Travelers  is  at  126,  and  Jacksonville  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  at  98.  In  other  words,  by 
this  measurement,  the  moet  productive  In- 
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termedlary  Is  three  times  as  efficient  as  the 
most   inefficient  Medicare  claims  processor. 

The  same  enormous  variances  in  cost  and 
efficiency  occur  In  the  Part  B  (or  Physician 
Reimbursement)  Carrier  statistics.  For  ex- 
ample, on  page  40  of  the  report,  the  adjusted 
unit  cost  per  claim  In  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  is  $1.91.  but  over  100  percent  higher 
In  San  Juan  where  the  unit  cost  is  $4.34.  The 
adjusted  claims  productivity  per  100  man- 
hours  shows  an  even  wider  variance.  For 
example.  In  Providence  It  Is  498  while  In 
Jacksonville,  Florida  It  Is  168,  or  one-third 
as  efficient. 

I  realize  that  BHI  has  found  It  difficult 
to  establish  criteria  for  health  Insurance 
provider  efficiency.  However,  at  the  current 
time  Intermediary  and  carrier  administra- 
tive costs  are  nearly  $400  million  per  year. 
While  I  doubt  If  it  could  ever  be  achieved. 
If  all  claims  were  processed  at  the  same 
level  of  efficiency  as  the  present,  most  effi- 
cient Intermediary  and  carrier  administra- 
tive costs  would  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately $170  million  per  year. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  potential  for 
savings  In  this  area  and  in  light  of  the  need 
to  stabilize  health  care  costs,  I  urge  you  to 
make  a  more  vigorous  effort  to  establish 
efficiency  standards,  provide  guidelines  for 
contract  terminations,  and  conduct  re- 
search on  new  forms  of  Intermediary  and 
carrier  efficiency  Incentives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 

Chairman. 


NOVEL  PLANS  FOR  OUR  CITIES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent.  Mr.  Leon  Sager  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  has  asked  that  I  bring 
his  article  "Novel  Plans  for  Our  Cities" 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Novel  Plans  for  Our  Cities 
(By  Leon  B.  Sager) 

Americans  are  unhappy  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  their  communities  and  the  areas 
surrounding  them.  Whether  clo=e  to  home  or 
In  travels  about  the  country  they  observe 
the  same  conditions  of  delierioratlon  and 
sprawl,  pollution  of  air  and  water,  racial  and 
economic  segregation.  What  has  been  widely 
overlooked  Is  land  U';e. 

How  we  u?e  our  land  affeits  most  aspects 
of  our  lives — our  homer,  our  Jobs,  our  recre- 
ation and  our  transportation.  Belatedly  we 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  land  Is  finite. 
As  Win  Rogers,  one  of  America's  mo-t  famous 
humorists,  put  It,  "Get  holl  of  a  piece  of 
land:  they  ain't  making  no  more." 

Granting  that  even  the  be?;t  u'^e  of  land  or 
other  environmental  legislation  does  not 
solve  personal  and  social  problems,  substan- 
tial benefits  are  achievable.  The  environment 
in  which  we  live,  the  amount  of  energy,  time 
and  cost  of  transnortatlon,  our  very  health — 
all  are  predetermined  by  land  use. 

At  the  fe:'eral  level  detailed  environmen- 
tal assessments  of  federal  action  are  being 
made  and  a  new  federal  land  use  law  has 
been  enacted.  Several  states  have  assume i 
responsibility  for  land  use  decisions. 

Previously  polluted  rivers  have  been  made 
usable  for  boating  and  swimming,  unprece- 
dented technological  Improvements  in  auto- 
mobile design  to  prevent  pollution  are  In 
process,  compositing  blocks  Instead  of  dump- 
ing are  but  a  few  of  the  changes  that  are 
occurring. 

State  legislation  in  CaUforola  Is  protecting 
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the  entire  coastline  for  1,000  feet  Inland  from 
further  environmental  harm.  For  this 
achievement  It  was  necessary  to  by-pass  the 
opposing  legislature  and  use  "the  Initiative," 
a  legal  measure  enabling  voters  to  make  the 
decision.  In  San  Francisco  aroused  citizens 
stopped  a  freeway  in  midair  to  prevent  ob- 
structing the  ocean  view;  new  laws  there  also 
stopped  high-rise  buUdlngs  at  50  stories.  De- 
termined citizens  of  Portland,  Oregon  banded 
together  and  Infiuenced  the  legislature  to 
save  the  beautiful  Willamette  River. 

By  building  filtration  plants  for  the  city's 
own  refuse  and  stopping  industries  from 
dumping,  they  brought  the  river  Into  whole- 
some use  again. 

In  HawaU,  America's  fiftieth  state,  com- 
mercialization of  the  largest  underdeveloped 
valley  was  scuttled  and  reconstruction  of 
high-rise  buildings  on  the  shores  of  its 
largest  lake  was  stopped.  States  across  the 
nation  are  beginning  to  act  in  a  manner 
slmUar  to  the  cases  cited.  Significant  land  use 
changes  In  three  areas  may  be  singled  out — 
existing  cities,  metropolitan  areas  and  new 
cities. 

downtown    is    STAGING    A    COMEBACK 

An  organization  of  business  executives  In 
94  cities  Is  bringing  about  unprecedented 
changes.  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  among  larger  cities,  Allen- 
town,  Dayton,  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Eugene, 
to  name  a  few  leaders  among  smaller  cities, 
are  all  engaged  In  comprehensive  rebuilding 
and  revltallzatlon  of  their  downtown  areas. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Is  also 
an  example.  A  revitalized  city  core  that  in- 
cluded a  mammoth  shopping  mall,  elevated 
waterproof  pedestrian  walkways,  and  spec- 
tacular new  buildings  is  pioneering  standards 
that  could  change  urban  life  across  America. 

It  all  began  10  years  ago  with  a  main 
street,  Nicollet  Avenue,  which  was  barely 
tolerable  to  pedestrians  during  the  daytime, 
and  bleakly  dormant  at  night.  A  portion  cf 
the  avenue  was  transformed  by  the  Minneap- 
olis Downtown  Council  into  a  glamorous 
mall.  As  the  Council  had  hoped,  economic 
upturn  followed  the  completion  of  the  mall. 
People  began  spending  more  time  and  moaey 
downtown. 

Just  as  the  Nicollet  Mall  has  given  new  life 
to  a  street,  a  developing  "skyway"  system  is 
doing  the  same  for  old  and  new  buildings. 
A  network  of  enclosed,  second-story  pedes- 
trian bridges,  the  skyways,  are.  In  effect,  ex- 
tensions of  the  streets.  Ten  bridges  are  al- 
ready completed  nnl  50  ~crc  are  projected. 
Perhaps  even  more  vital  to  the  downtown 
renaissance  Is  a  block-square  Cry.=tal  Court, 
surrounded  by  handsome  new  hotels  and 
office  structures. 

Downtown  revltallzatlon  reflects  a  major 
economic  change — the  ascendency  of  serv- 
ices over  the  production  of  goods.  Boston, 
Massachusetts  illustrates. 

Between  1963  and  1972,  Boston  gained 
80,000  service  Jobs  whUe  losing  23,000  Jobs 
In  manufacturing  (or  a  solid  net  gain  In  em- 
ployment. These  service  Jobs,  which  are  an 
Increasing  share  of  total  emplojnnent  on  a 
nationwide  scale,  include  work  In  such  fields 
as  finance.  Insurance,  medical  services,  high- 
er education,  recreation,  tourist  business, 
and  public  service. 

Another  examile  Is  Louisville.  Kentucky. 
Prior  to  the  1960s,  it  seemed  to  many  in 
Louisville  that  the  city  was  little  more  than 
the  unexciting  center  of  an  urban  sprawl.  A 
few  believed  otherwise.  They  kept  insisting 
that  Louisville  could  and  should  support  a 
downtown,  that  the  downtown  should  bo 
turned  around  and  p>olnted  toward  the  river, 
and  that  the  riverfront  itself,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate,  demanded  revltallza- 
tlon. All  were  achieved.  Unification  was  ac- 
complished by  the  development  of  a  three- 
block  mall  connecting  downtown  with  the 
river.  Named  River  City  Mall,  the  plaza  is 
architecturally  pleasing,  comfortable,  and  an 
all-round  delightful  place. 

The  revltallzatlon  of  downtown  Is  a  major 
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Downtjwn 


urban    accompllslimeDt. 
heart  of  the  city  and  the  entire 
areei.  Instead  of  allowing  further 
tlon   and    only   daytime    use, 
maUng  many  downtowns  be>aut|Xul 
able  around  the  clock.  Highly 
the   Inclusion   of   apartment 
many  city  centers.  A  slgnlflcan^ 
land  use  has  been  achieved 


JOINING  TOGKTHER  CITY  COVER  M'UKNTS 


A    Change    of    far-reaching 
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Importance, 


metropolitan  government — comMnlng  some 
of  the  functions  of  cities  and  jsuburbe — Is 
setting  the  stage  for  what  may  become  na- 
tional. A  two- tier  form  of  govet'nment  has 
evolved  In  regions  surrounding  big  cities. 
Wider  problems  Involving  the  entire  area — 
pollution,  location  of  an  airport,  transporta- 
tion and  the  lllce — are  controlled  by  the 
combined  government;  local  prcblems  such 
as  schools,  design  of  architecture,  and  roads, 
by  city  governments.  Among  the  many 
achievements,  one  Is  reduction  qf  the  num- 
ber of  governing  bodies. 

Greater  New  York  has  1,000  separate  tax- 
ing bodies,  Chicago  575,  the  nation  80,000. 
It  has  reached  the  point  of  absurdity. 
Minneapolis,  Jacksonville  and  Siattle,  after 
observing  the  highly  successful  20-year  ex- 
perience of  Toronto,  Canada,  iiave  found 
ways  of  reducing  the  number  of  g  overnments 
by  half  or  more.  Other  cities  a^e  following 
the  example. 

Overcoming  sprawl  Is  cqoslderid  by  many 
the  most  Important  objective  of  metropoli- 
tan government.  In  the  U.S.,  t(  chnologlcal 
"progress"  has  brought  about  the  misuse  of 
one  and  a  half  million  acres  of  go  3d  cropland 
each  year  for  massive  urban  de  iielopments. 
Metropolitan  governments  art  reducing 
sprawl.  Among  many  new  technlq  les  adopted 
perhaps  none  Is  more  Important  t  lan  provid- 
ing mass  transportation  or  stopping  the  de- 
velopment of  more  freeways. 

Waterways,  too — rivers,  lake^  and  the 
ocean — require  changes,  and  n  etropolitan 
government  Is  bringing  them  ab<  ut.  Seattle, 
Washington  Illustrates.  Beauilful  Lake 
Washington  In  the  center  of  ths  city,  was 
Infested  by  phosphorous-rich  treuted  sewage 
discharged  Into  It.  In  the  late  lummer  an 
unpleasant  odor  filled  the  air  anc  swimming 
was  impossible.  The  problem  was  too  large 
for  one  city  to  solve.  Led  by  detei  mined  citi- 
zen groups  of  Seattle  and  the  surrounding 
suburbs,  a  municipal  corporation  (METRO) 
was  created.  Today  Lake  Washington  Is  the 
showplace  of  Seattle,  enjoyed  the  year-round 
by  Its  citizens  and  visitors.  Enlianclng  the 
quality  of  life  calls  for  the  best  vi^e  of  water- 
fronts as  well  as  land. 

NIW    CITIES 

All  over  the  world  nations  are 
cities.  In  the  United  States  new 
tlon  Is  proceeding  at  a  pace  nevei 
preached.  Estimates  of  the  nu 
ects  that  can  be  described  as 
nltles."  vary  from  50  to  150.  Th 
communities  are  In  18  states 
size  from  as  small  as  4.000  to  as  1 
000.  [See  "Kxperlmental  New 
the  World"— Leon  B.  Sager.  PHP, 
Though  the  development  of  new 
United  States  Is  at  an  early 
creasing  at  an  accelerated  rate 

Advantages  of  new  cities 
tractive  environment  for  living  " 
ture."  saving  time  and  energy 
work,  housing  and  recreation 
(particularly  Important  In  our 
and  minimal  pollution  of  air  and 
most  new  cities,  people  partlclDat4 
clal  and  political  activities  of 
nlty;  they  are  part  of  the  action 
sense   of   personal 
think  and  say  counts.  Streets,  too 
transformed  by  reduction,  and  In 
elimination   of   private   au 
have  been  given  back  to  the 
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wholly  new  cities,  a  new  quality  of  life — to 
the  extent  that  an  Improved  environment  can 
accomplish  It — Is  being  achieved  In  America 
today. 


EDUCATION  BILL  VITAL  TO   LONG 
BEACH  SCHOOLB 


HON.  a£NN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  5.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  September  9,  the 
House  is  sctieduled  to  vote  on  overriding 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  5901,  educa- 
tion appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  veto  has  compounded  the  problems 
of  local  school  districts  who  have  faced 
inflation  of  over  10  percent  during  the 
past  year.  H.R.  5901,  appropriating  $7.9 
billion,  gives  only  about  a  4  percent  fund- 
ing increase  over  last  year.  However,  the 
President  supports  a  $6.4  billion  packsige, 
one  which  not  only  does  not  keep  pace 
with  inflation,  but  actually  represents  an 
absolute  cut  in  education  funding. 

It  is  unclear  just  why  the  President 
vetoed  this  bill,  for  education  is  not  par- 
ticularly a  partisan  issue,  unless  of  course 
the  President  is  seeking  to  make  it  divi- 
sive. It  is  not  inflationary,  as  the  rate  of 
increased  funding  is  less  than  one-half 
the  rate  of  Inflation.  And,  it  stays  well 
within  the  ceilings  established  by  the 
new  congressional  budgetary  process  es- 
tablished during  the  last  session. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  veto,  if  not 
overwhelmingly  overriden,  will  seriously 
impair  the  activities  of  local  schools 
whose  budgets  have  already  been  set  for 
this  year.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
Francis  Laufenberg,  associate  superin- 
tendent of  the  Long  Beach  Unifled  School 
District: 
Long  Beach  Unified  School  District, 

Long  Beach,  Calif..  August  19, 1975. 
Congressman  Olenn  M.  Andeeson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Anderson:  In  accord- 
Eince  with  your  request  we  have  developed 
the  following  analysis  of  the  possible  effects 
on  Long  Beach  schools  of  a  failure  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  H.K.  5901. 

1.  Total  Federal  Aid  to  Long  Beach  schools 
has  Increased  only  6%  since  1970-71.  During 
that  same  period  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  this  area  increased  36%. 

1970-71 :  $3,942,017. 

1975-76  Estimate:  $4,182,447. 

We  have  suffered  a  real  loss  In  Federal  In- 
come over  a  flve-year  period.  The  $4.2  mil- 
lion budgeted  for  1975-76  has  a  real  value  In 
1970  doUars  of  only  $3.1  million,  a  21%  de- 
crease as  compared  to  1970-71  values. 
FKicE  index* 

July  1970:  114.9. 

June  1975:  156.7. 

114.9/156.7  X  $4.2  mlUlon=$3.1  million. 

2.  If  the  HJi.  5901  veto  override  Is  not  suc- 
cessful and  the  President's  plans  are  Imple- 
mented, Long  Beach  will  lose  $1,062,120  of 
the  Federal  Aid  estimated  for  1975-76.  This 
amounts  to  a  25%  cut  in  a  year  in  which  In- 
flation has  been  10%. 

3.  A  $1,062,120  cut  Is  equal  to: 

a.  An  eight  cent  Increase  in  property  tax 
rates 

b.  66  teachers  being  cut 


•Los  Angeles — Long  Beach  Area  Consumer 
Price  Index. 
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c.  502  teacher  aides  (working  20  hours  oer 
week)  being  cut.  *^ 

Sincerely, 

Francis  Latjfenbero, 
Associate  Superintendent 
Business  Services. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  further  data  I  received  frwn 
Mr.  Odie  Wright,  superintendent  of  the 
school  district,  and  his  associate  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Laufenberg.  These  facts 
and  figures  point  out  the  desperate  need 
of  the  Long  Beach  schools  for  at  least 
the  level  of  Federal  funds  set  forth  in 
H.R.  5901: 

Enclosttre  a 

Long  Beach  Unified  School  District, 

August  11, 1975. 
HM.  5901 :  Education  Appropriation  Bill 

STTMMART 

1.  Long  Beach  Unified  School  District  re- 
ceived $4.8  million  in  Federal  Income  during 
1974-75.  The  amounts  in  past  years  are  aa 
follows : 

1973-74  $4.3  MUllon. 
1972-73  $4.5  Million. 
1971-72  $4.8  MllUon. 
1970-71  $3.9  MUllon. 
1969-70  $4.4  Million. 

2.  Federal  Aid  currently  accounts  for  u. 
proximately  6%  of  the  district's  annual  in- 
come. 

3.  Income  budgeted  for  1975-76  Is  as  M- 
lows: 

PL874,  Impact  Aid,  $1.10  Million. 
EOA,  Head  Start,  .02  MUllon. 
ESEA,    Disadvantaged   ChUdren   Aid,  361 
MilUon. 

CETA,  Employment  Act,  .14  MUllon. 
NDEA,  Math  and  Science  Aid,  .02  MUllon. 
VEA,  Vocational  Education,  .25  MUllon. 
Miscellaneous,  .07. 

4.  The  bin  Is  $1,362  mlUlon  above  the  1976 
budget,  but  the  budget  represented  a  cut  of 
$798  mUllon  as  compared  to  last  year's  total 
appropriation.  The  actual  Increase  In  the  bU 
Is  $564  mlUlon  above  last  year.  This  Is  an 
8.4%  Increase,  which  Is  less  than  the  rate  of 
Inflation  over  the  period. 

5.  The  bUl  Is  $700  million  below  the  budget 
celling  established  by  Congress  under  the 
new  budget  act,  PX.  93-44. 

Savings  In  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation expenditures  at  the  Federal  level  most 
often  mean  that  the  money  will  have  to 
come  from  local  and  state  taxpayers  since 
school  budgets  have  already  been  set  for  the 
new  school  year  which  begins  in  about  two 
weeks. 

6.  Should  the  appropriation  bUl  become 
law,  the  President  still  may  Impound  funding 
for  speclflc  programs  which  he  feels  are  ex- 
cessive under  the  authority  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

7.  The  Long  Beach  Unified  District  budget 
for  1975-76  has  Increased  8.9%  over  that  ex- 
pended in  1974-75,  even  though  progranu 
were  cut  and  salary  Increases  for  certificated 
employees  were  held  to  six  percent.  Inflation, 
of  course,  has  Increased  10.89'r  from  Jime, 
1974,  to  June,  1975.  ~ 

8.  The  $4.2  mlUlon  In  Federal  Aid  budgeted 
by  the  district  Is  equal  to  the  Income  raised 
by  a  324  local  tax  rate. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
September  4, 1975, 1  was  absent  from  the 
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legislative  session.  I  accompanied  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  colleagues 
from  the  New  Jersey  delegation  on  an 
inspection  of  the  facilities  at  Forts  Mon- 
mouth and  Dix  in  my  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  a  matter  of  concern  to  my  com- 
mittee work.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  National  Emergencies 
legislation. 


GOODYEAR    EXECUTIVE    HELD    IN- 
COMMUNICADO    AS     CRinC     OF 

PANAMA 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

of    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  pointed  out  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  but  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  present  Government  of 
Panama  is  not  only  illegal  from  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  but  it  suppresses 
individual  liberty  and  is  in  reality  a  left- 
wing  dictatorship.  Further  evidence  of 
this  recently  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Miami  Herald  of  June  26, 
1975.  The  article  follows: 
GoooTEAB  Executive  Held  Incommunicado  as 
Critic   op   Panama 

Panama. — A  Panamanian  executive  of 
Goodyear,  Plorenclo  Enrique  Delgado,  has 
been  held  Incommunicado  by  the  Panama 
National  Guard  since  June  14,  apparently  for 
his  written  criticism  of  certain  government 
policies. 

An  appeal  by  his  wife,  Miriam  Chang  de 
Delgado,  to  President  Demetrio  B.  Lakas,  has 
gone  unanswered. 

EtTorts  by  the  Panamanian  Association  of 
Business  Executives  (APEDE)  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  have  been  frustrated  by 
legal  technicalities. 

Such  detention  incommunicado  is  one  of 
the  principal  points  on  which  Amerlccm  resi- 
dents In  the  Canal  Zone  oppose  return  of  Its 
Jurisdiction  to  Panama. 

Since  no  charges  have  been  made  public, 
Delgado's  presumed  crime  has  been  circula- 
tion of  a  four-page  written  denunciation  of 
government  policies  signed  by  him. 

The  document  charges  certain  laws,  par- 
ticularly the  labor  code,  are  frustrating  the 
development  of  private  business  in  what  is 
supposed  to  be  "The  Year  of  Production." 

Entitled  "Alerta  Panamenos,"  the  docu- 
ment also  criticizes  the  development  of  a  per- 
sonality cult,  citing  President  Lakas'  state- 
ment, "There  Is  only  one  leader"  (chief  of 
government  Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos). 

Additionally,  It  charged  that  the  govern- 
ment has  elements  which  "sometimes  have 
Ideologies  totally  and  dlametrlcaUy  opposed 
to  ours." 

In  this  respect,  Delgado's  charges  may  be 
Justi.led.  Two  attempts  In  the  past  year  to 
publish  a  rlghtwlng  newspaper  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  government. 

However,  In  May,  the  Communist  People's 
Party,  the  only  political  party  permitted  to 
operate  here,  published  the  16th  edition  of 
Onidad,  an  eight-page  tabloid  printed  in  red 
and  blue  inks. 

Prominent  on  the  front  page  was  the  text 
of  a  congratulatory  telegram  to  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  in  Ho  Chi 
MlnhClty  (Saigon). 

Elsewhere  a  headline  called  for  freeing 
Puerto  Rlcan  "political  prisoners.  We  fight 
for  the  Independence  of  Puerto  Rico." 

In  his  document  Delgado  claimed  that 
settlement  of  the  canal  Issue  will  be  useless 
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If  "we  do  not  enjoy  the  inherent  liberties  of 
free  peoples." 

Concluding,  Delgado  mocked  T(»TlJoe' 
statement  about  negotiating  with  the  United 
States — "Standing  or  dead,  but  never  on  our 
knees" — by  saying,  "Panamanians,  I  don't 
want  nor  think  to  live  upon  my  knees." 


THE    FOOD    STAMP    FIASCO 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  Americans  are  making  a  way  of 
life  of  living  on  the  earnings  of  others. 
In  New  York  City  alone  more  than  1  mil- 
lion people  are  on  welfare. 

The  concept  of  our  welfare  system  was 
that  it  was  meant  to  aid  those  who  were 
unable  to  work,  not  that  it  was  to  be- 
come a  way  of  life  for  millions  of  citi- 
zens who  simply  foimd  it  convenient.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  In  1935, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  de- 
clared that — 

The  lessons  of  history  .  .  .  show  conclu- 
sively .  .  .  that  continued  dependence  upon 
relief  induces  a  spirltusJ  and  moral  disinte- 
gration fundamentally  destructive  to  the  na- 
tional fibre.  To  dole  out  relief  is  to  administer 
a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human 
spirit.  .  .  The  federal  government  must  and 
shall  quit  this  business  of  relief. 

Unfortunately,  welfare  has  grown  and 
grown,  and  a  variety  of  new  programs 
have  been  introduced.  One  of  the  fastest 
growing  and  most  abused  of  these  pro- 
grams is  that  of  food  stamps. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of 
people  receiving  food  stamps  has  multi- 
plied nearly  fiftyfold,  from  an  average 
of  420,000  in  1965  to  nearly  19  million 
this  year. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  points  out  that — 

The  cost  in  federal  money  alone  has  soared 
even  faster,  from  about  $5  million  to  $4.9 
billion,  and  this  year's  cost  Is  expected  to 
be  about  $6.6  billion.  The  states  pay  another 
$250  to  $300  million  In  administrative 
costs  .  .  .  Food  stamps  have  become  a  way  of 
life  at  most  of  our  colleges,  even  among  stu- 
dents from  wealthy  families,  and  taxpayers 
are  forced  to  support  strikes  by  paying  for 
food  stamps  for  strikers. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  entire  food 
stamp  program  was  carefully  reconsid- 
ered. If  such  a  program  is  necessary  at 
all,  it  should  only  be  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves.  It  should 
not  become  a  dole  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  simply  prefer  to  live  on  the 
earnings  and  hard  work  of  others. 

Another  purpose  of  food  stamps  was 
to  improve  nutrition.  A  recent  study  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  con- 
cludes that,  "if  problems  of  malnutrition 
are  to  be  reduced,  an  alternative  solu- 
tion appears  to  be  necessary."  The  fact 
is  that  food  stamps  are  used  in  large 
measure,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  notes, 
"to  buy  status  or  convenience  foods  which 
often  provide  less  nutrition  than  the 
cheaper  staples  that  would  have  been 
used  without  the  food  stamp  program." 

It  is  high  time  for  the  Congress  to 
review  the  food  stamp  program.  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  Impor- 
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tant  editorial,  "The  Food  Stamp  Fiasco," 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
September  2,  1975,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

The  Food  Stamp  Fiasco 

QUOTE 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  food 
stamp  program  that  reqxUres,  or  even  en- 
courages, the  purchase  of  nutritious  foods. . . . 
Recipients  may  use  the  stamps  to  ptirchase 
expensive  foods  that  are  no  more  nutritious 
than  the  cheaper  foods  they  would  havo 
bought  with  a  lower  food  budget.  Steak  is 
no  more  nourishing  than  pot  roast.  Canned 
vegetables  are  no  more  nutritious  than  fresh. 
Prepared  TV  dinners  of  frozen,  breaded,  pre- 
cooked chicken  may  be  less  healthful  than 
a  vegetable-chicken  stew.  And  the  substitu- 
tion of  soft  drinks  and  snack  foods  for  milk 
and  vegetables  ...  is  a  positive  disservice  to 
children. — Yale  Brozen,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago,  In  hia 
foreword  to  "Food  Stamps  and  Nutrition" 
published  by  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute. 

President  Ford  bad  his  ears  pinned  back 
last  winter  when  he  sought  to  raise  the 
price  recipients  are  required  to  pay  for  food 
stamps,  and  perhaps  his  critics  were  right. 
Raising  the  price  to  everybody,  including  the 
geniUnely  needy,  was  a  clumsy  way  of  call- 
ing attention  to  a  disgrace  that  demands 
Immediate  attention. 

With  nearly  one  out  of  every  11  Americans 
getting  food  stamps  paid  tor  at  least  in 
part  by  the  taxpayer  [in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
figure  Is  one  out  of  every  twol,  the  extent 
of  the  fiasco  is  apparent  to  almast  everybody. 
Many  of  us  have  seen  the  program  abused  at 
first  hand :  neighbors  who  seem  to  have  mon- 
ey to  spend  freely  standing  ahead  of  us  at 
the  checkout  counter  to  buy  steaks  with  food 
stamps;  or  people  loading  up  on  snacks  with 
food  stamps  and  explaining  blandly  that 
they're  for  a  beach  party. 

Food  stamps  have  become  a  way  of  life 
at  most  of  our  coUeges,  even  among  students 
from  wealthy  families,  and  taxpayers  are 
being  forced  to  support  strikes  by  paying  for 
food  stamps  for  strikers  [tho  step>s  are  being 
taken  to  correct  both  of  these  abuses).  Last 
week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  tells  of 
outright  fraud  in  the  use  of  food  stamps  and 
of  a  thriving  black  market  where  $1  In  food 
stamps  will  bring  about  80  cents  In  cash, 
which  can  then  be  used  for  liquor,  drugs,  or 
anything  else.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Simon  recently  caUed  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram "a  well-known  haven  for  chiselers  and 
ripoff  artists." 

Pood  stamps  were  conceived  back  in  the 
19308  and  revived  In  1964  as  a  double-bar- 
reled program  to  provide  a  market  for  farm 
products  and  "to  provide  for  Improved  levels 
of  nutrition  among  economically  needy 
households. '  Food  stamps  are  provided  on 
the  basis  of  a  family's  size  and  Income.  A 
family  of  four  Is  entitled  to  a  monthly  al- 
lotment of  food  stamps  worth  $154,  The 
amount  it  pays  for  them  rises  from  zero  If 
Its  Income  is  $30  a  month  or  less  to  $138  if 
its  Income  approaches  $540  a  month;  beyond 
that,  It  Is  Ineligible. 

The  program  has  long  outUved  its  first 
purpose;  the  problem  has  become  one  of  a 
food  shortage  and  rising  prices  [and  while 
critics  wall  about  relatively  small  sales  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  almost  nothing  Is 
said  about  the  vastly  greater  effect  on  prices 
caused  by  the  food  stamp  program). 

Whatever  food  stamps  have  done  to  achieve 
Improved  nutrition  has  been  dwarfed  by  tho 
cost  of  abuses  and  waste.  In  the  last  10  years, 
the  number  of  pe-aple  receiving  food  stamps 
has  multiplied  nearly  50-fold  from  an  aver- 
age of  424,000  m  1966  to  nearly  19  million 
this  year.  The  cost  In  federal  money  alone 
has  soared  even  faster,  from  about  $85  "331- 
llon  to  $4.9  billion,  and  this  year's  cost  is 
expected  to  be  about  $6.6  billion.  The  states 
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pay  another  $250  or  $300  mllUon 
Istratlv©  costs.  What's  more 
pened  during  a  decade  In  which 
coets  have  grown  almost  ad  fast 
this  weren't  enough.  Sen.  Georg" 
says   that   most   of   those  eligible 
stamps   under   present   rules   are 
getting  them;  )f  they  applied,  the- 
rise  by  another  $12  billion  or  so 

These   appalling   figures   and 
abuses   tend   to  obscure   what 
most  wasteful  asptect  of  all: 
vldlng  "Improved  levels  of 
stamps  are   used  In   large 
status  or  convenience  foods  which 
vide  less  nutrition  than  the 
that   would   have   been   used   vri 
stamps. 

This   tendecy    is   documented   1 
recently  made  for  the  American 
Institute  by  Kenneth  Clarkson 
verslty  of  Virginia.  The  study 
"if  problems  of  malnutrition  ar« 
duced.  an  alternative  solution 
necessary."  It  suggests  food 
nutritive  value,   educational 
a    distribution    progrtun    handlec 
communities. 

Whatever  the  best  solution, 
program  must  be  tamed  before 
more  out  of  hand.  Tighter 
already    been    proposed    by    New 
James    Buckley     and 
Crane  and  Robert  Michel  of 
the  taxpayers  provide  money  to 
trltlon,  they  have  every  right  to 
every  dollar  they  spend  will 
lar's  worth  of  nutrition  and  not 
thoughtlessly.  And  if  the  people 
the  nutrition  can't  use   the 
then  some  other  way  of  improvini 
must  be  sought. 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
cation  is  one  of  the  most 
ments  of  human  mankind  and 
tells  a  story  of  its  progressive 
ment.  Historically,  black 
has  been  one  of  verbal 
suffering    the    benefits    of 
word  which  is  endemic  to 
rest  of  the  world  with  accurajte 
of  our  own  development 
tlons  about  black  man  and  his 
significance  has  been  a  resul ; 
vacuum   since   blacks   were 
necessary  tools  to  preserve  theii 
and  others  were  left  to 
communicate  to  the  world  theij- 
sions  of  this  race  of  people. 

The  contemporary  black 
tions  media  is  beginning  to 
Justice  and  is  providing  a 
conduit  for  the  black 
are  to  be  honored  for  this 
for  they  have  struggled  long 
correct  this  omission.  One  who 
my  immediate  attention  is  Mi 
Smith,  Jr.,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Bureau.  I  commend  this  civil 
serves  the  public  and  its 
He  is  the  highest  ranking  bla^k 
ever  appointed  to  the  FCC 
policymaking  position. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Herewith,  I  submit  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning an  important  segment  of  black 
mass  media  communications  which  was 
presented  before  a  mass  media  confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Howard  University 
on  July  28,  1975: 

For  a  Strong  Howard  Untversitt  Press 
(By  J.  Clay  Smith,  Jr.,  Deputy  Chief,  Cable 
Television    Bureau,    Federal    Communica- 
tions Commission,  Washington,  D.C.*) 

No  idea  is  guaranteed  a  permanent  place  in 
the  annals  of  Aiankind  unless  It  is  reduced 
to  writing.  It  is  the  written  word  that  has 
permitted  each  idea  to  leapfrog  another  Idea 
forming  a  new  idea — so  forth  and  so  on. 
Hence,  organized  civilization  is  able  to  ascer- 
tain and  comprehend  its  collective  being 
through  a  thought  process  that  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  written  word  and  passed  on 
via  instruments  of  mass  media  communi- 
cations. 

When  we  speak  of  the  reduction  of  an  idea 
to  the  written  word  we  are  talking  about  the 
possibility  of  communication.  But,  once  that 
idea  has  been  communicated  and  received  by 
a  reader,  it  forms  the  basis  of  new  thought 
and  the  preservation  of  old  thought. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  dur- 
ing the  period  that  blacks  were  slaves.  It  is 
recorded  that  little  or  nothing  was  written 
or  published  about  or  by  black  people  in 
major  Journals  or  other  publications.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  surprising  since  there  were  only 
a  very  few  educated  black  Americans  who 
could  read  or  write  and  since  there  were  few 
white  Americans  who  were  Interested  In  any- 
thing that  a  black  person  had  to  say. 

The  politics  of  slavery  made  it  virtually 
impossible  for  a  man  of  colour  to  unlet  his 
ideas  so  that  they  could  be  communicated 
to  future  generations.  What  would  America 
be  today  If  she  housed  the  thoughts  of  these 
people?  See,  Brown,  Position  Statement, 
National  Communications  for  Freedom  Week, 
Howard  University  1974,  at  p.  2.  It  is  pre- 
dictable that  a  mighty  song,  a  sermon,  a 
law  brief,  or  court  opinion,  a  novel,  a  scien- 
tific treatise  or  a  poem  would  have  survived. 
None  of  these  things  have  survived  because 
they  never  had  a  possibility  to  be.  However, 
what  did  survive  were  the  mo^t  negative 
thoughts  of  early  Americans  about  black 
Americans — for  these  were  the  thoughts  that 
were  reduced  to  writing  and  placed  in  the 
lyrics  of  songs,  the  phrases  of  sermons,  para- 
graphs of  law  briefs  and  court  opinions,  on 
the  pages  of  novels.  In  the  notes  of  scientific 
treatises  and  the  lines  of  poetry.  See,  e.g., 
Murphy,  Nigger  Gin  (1924).  These  thoughts 
are  therefore  lodged  in  the  annals  of  time 
and  as  such  they  are  a  part  of  the  Nation's 
history. 

Serious  students  and  scholars  in  communi- 
cations and  mass  media,  and  especially  mi- 
nority students  and  scholars,  shoiild  ap- 
proach such  study  with  a  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose which  Includes  some  reflections  on  the 
historical  perspectives  of  communications. 
When  your  study  is  completed,  certain  facts 
will  result:  (1)  that  the  medium  of  com- 
munications has  been  the  purveyor  of  the 
image  of  black  Americans;  (2)  that  the  im- 
ages portrayed  either  In  print,  aural  or  tele- 
vision media  to  a  large  degree  has  casted 
the  black  image  in  a  negative  way  which  has 
had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  his  acceptance 
in  every  aspect  of  his  public  and  private  life; 
(3)  that  the  inception  of  the  Negro  press  is 
and  has  been  an  important  historical  event 
which  greatly  expanded  the  only  means  of 
organized  commercial  mass  communication 
in  black  communities  existing  in  the  early 
days  in  America;  (4)  that  the  concept  of 
ownership  of  mass  media  has  and  continues 


*  Before  a  Mass  Media  Conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Howard  University  (Dunbarton 
Campus)   on  July  28,   1975. 
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to  be  as  important  as  public  Interest  advo- 
cacy— indeed,  we  need  only  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  Negro  press  to  see  how  it  has  at- 
tempted to  be  both  a  profitable  ventiu-e  and 
a  public  Interest  spokesman  for  the  needs  of 
black  Americans;  (5)  that  both  the  print 
and  electronic  means  of  communications  re- 
main to  be  the  most  Important  frontier  in 
order  to  correct  the  damage  done  to  the 
minds  of  both  black  and  white  American* 
In  regard  to  race  and  economics.  Young,  The 
Social  Responsibility  of  Broadcasters,  8  Tele- 
vision Quarterly  7  (1969);  Jordan,  "Minor- 
ities, Television  Relations  May  Get  Worse 
Yet,"  The  Washington  Afro-American, 
December  10,  1974. 

Since  the  publication  of  Freedom's  Jour- 
nal by  John  B.  Russwunn  in  1827,  there  has 
be3n  a  keen  awareness  on  the  part  of  this 
Nation  that  the  black  press  would  always 
serve  to  balance  the  truth  about  events  that 
affected  the  lives  of  a  special  community. 

And,  from  time  to  tinM  there  have  been 
various  comments  on  tire  black  press  and 
its  contributions  to  the  nation.* 

My  terminology  of  the  "Black  Press  "  is  not 
limited  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  but 
is  intended  to  cover  the  publication  of  books. 
It  is  in  the  area  of  ownership  and  control  of 
the  functional  press  that  produces  books 
wherein  the  new  frontiers  of  communica- 
tions for  minorities  in  America  may  lie. 

Howard  University  has  been  blessed  with 
having  and  being  able  to  attract  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  in  the  world. 
It  is  and  must  continue  to  be  the  center  of 
busy  thought.  I  was  personally  pleased  a 
couple  of  years  ago  to  read  about  the 
Howard  University  Press  and  all  of  the  Edi- 
torial Board's  hopes  and  dreams  to  achieve 
a  top-rated  Hou.se.  I  wonder  how  many  more 
books  the  distinguished  Dean  and  Professor 
Kelly  Miller  could  have  produced  if  this  Uni- 
versity had  had  a  Howard  Press  in  1900.  See 
Kelly  Miller:  The  Negro  Leader  as  a  Margin- 
al Man,  45  J.  Negro  Hist.  182  (1960).  How 
many  Kelly  Miller's  have  sat  on  this  faculty 
without  an  outlet  for  their  ideas? 

I  view  the  Howard  Un,iversiti/  Press  and  the 
Howard  Law  Journal  as  two  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant communication  instruments  for  the 
liberation  of  the  minds  of  those  who  con- 
tinue to  harbor  negative  thoughts  about 
black  i)eople.  Both  the  Press  and  the  Journal 
are  magnetic  forces  which  should  draw  the 


•See  Reedy,  The  Negro  Magazine:  A  Crltl' 
cal  Study  of  its  Educational  Significance,  3 
J.  of  Negro  Ed.  598  (1934).  Reedy  reporte, 
"The  publication  of  the  first  two  Negro  news- 
papers (The  Christian  Recorder  and  another 
whose  name  is  unknown)  in  1863  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  constant  flow  of  Journals  at- 
tempting to  present  the  items  that  are  im- 
portant in  the  lives  of  those  of  their  own 
group."  Ibid,  (footnote  omitted)  (emphasis 
added) .  Briscoe,  Black  Press  Information 
Handbook  11  (NJSf.P.A.  1974).  See  also.  La 
Brie,  The  Future  of  the  Black  Press— A  Silent 
Crusade.  36  Negro  Hist.  Bull.  166  (1973);  H. 
Logan,  The  Betrayal  of  the  Negro,  320  (1969). 
Today,  the  New  York  Amsterdam  is  said  by 
some  to  be  the  largest  Black  owned  weekly 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  100,000.  Tres- 
cott.  "A  Video-Vision  of  Tomorrow's  Black 
Newspaper,"  Washington  Post,  col.  1.  B-4, 
3-15-75.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  220 
Black  owned  newspajjers  in  the  United 
States.  Ibid.  Some  would  dispute  Trescott. 
It  is  believed  that  Muhammed  Speaks  has  a 
weekly  circulation  which  exceeds  100,000. 
See  also,  Hlggins,  A  Musing  on  the  Black 
Press  .  .  .  comments  before  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Communications  Conference,  Howard 
University  School  of  Communications,  March 
10-16  (1975).  Mr.  Hlggins,  whose  comments 
appear  in  the  program,  states  that  "Today, 
there  are  more  than  300  black  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  this  country"  at  p.  62.  See 
also,  Meier,  Booker  T.  Washington  aTid  the 
Negro  Press,  38  J.  Negro  Hist.  67  (1953). 
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very  best  minds  to  Howard  University  for  the 
products  of  their  thoughts  and  the  uplift- 
ing of  mankind. 

I  am  aware  of  the  acquisition  of  WHUR 
Rgdlo  Station  and  the  importance  of  the 
electronic  media  to  our  community;  and, 
likewise,  I  know  about  the  application  for 
a  television  station  on  file  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  which  will  be 
operated  under  the  direction  of  this  Univer- 
sity. Each  of  these  areas  of  mass  media  com- 
munications are  vital. 

Each  of  these  instruments  of  mass  media 
wUl  further  lift  the  esteem  of  the  University 
in  the  eyes  of  this  community  and  of  the 
Nation.  However,  today,  I  concentrate  on  the 
print  media  because  historically  It  is  through 
that  media  that  the  scholar  has  relieved  the 
bowel  of  his  Intellectual  frustration  giving 
to  the  world  the  thoughts  that  are  produced 
and  reproduced  by  the  electronic  media. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  Dr.  Charles  Hamilton 
Houston,  a  former  Vice  Dean  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  urged  the  black  com- 
munity to  develop  the  print  media.  Houston, 
Don't  ShOMt  Too  Soon,  43  Crista  79  (1936). 
Houston  wanted  truth  and  the  free  flow  ideas 
of  black  people  of  America  to  be  read  and 
shared  by  all.  Houston,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary vision  and  Solomonlstic  wisdom  recog- 
nized in  the  1930's  that  the  "old  channels"  of 
communication  were  insufficient.  Criticizing 
the  existing  mass  media  outlets,  he  said, 

Negro  aspirations  and  Negro  progress  are 
not  news.  The  radio  is  practically  closed  to  all 
speeches  for  racial  equality  .  .  .  Negroes 
must  increase  their  budget  for  publicity  in 
the  future.  Ibid,  (emphasis  added) 

The  "publicity"  that  Dr.  Houston  was 
referring  to  was  the  dissemination  of  ideas  in 
mass  media  communication  especially  the 
written  word.  Houston  would  have  encour- 
aged and  would  have  been  an  advocate  for  a 
strong  Howard  University  Press. 

He  would  have  urged  that  its  budget  be 
appropriately  increased  in  order  to  carry  out 
Its  special  mission  of  disseminating  special 
knowledge  to  the  broadest  possible  audience. 

The  Howard  University  Press  must  be  made 
to  survive  as  one  of  the  strong,  viable  and 
self-sustaining  arms  of  the  Howard  commu- 
nity. The  Howard  University  Press  must  be 
made  a  priority  line  item  of  the  University 
and  should  receive  the  top  priority  of  fund- 
ing institutions  that  seek  to  preserve  truth 
and  are  concerned  about  the  proliferation  of 
ideas  which  have  been  in  bondage  for  too 
long.  The  alunmi  have  a  responsibility,  also. 
Indeed,  it  is  we,  the  alumni  of  this  Uni- 
versity, who  must  strongly  support  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Howard  University  Press.  If  wo 
do  not,  then  the  criticism  of  man  that  Pro- 
fessor Swenson  gave  In  one  of  his  famous 
Klerkegaardlan  lectures  will  apply  to  each  of 
us — we  will  be  people  that  live  forward,  but 
think  and  act  backwards.  Swenson,  The  Faith 
of  a  Scholar  13  (Westminster  Press    1949) . 


PRIVACY  PROTECTION  STUDY 
COMMISSION 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Privacy 
Protection  Study  Commission  will  hold 
a  meeting  open  to  the  public  on  Septem- 
ber 8. 1975,  at  room  2168,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  be- 
tween 10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  with  a  break 
for  lunch  and  on  September  9,  1975  at 
room  2358,  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
tag,  Washington,  D.C.  between  9  a.m. 
and  5  p.m.  with  a  break  for  lunch. 
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The  matters  to  be  discussed  include 
organizational  matters  and  a  discussion 
of  the  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Commission.  Presentations  presently 
planned  to  be  made  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Commission's  staff  will  be  made  by 
Mitre  Corporation;  Dr.  Alan  Westin;  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget;  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute;  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration. 


HOW  FARES  OUR  NATIONAL 
SECURITY? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  article,  "How 
Fares  Our  National  Security,"  written  by 
my  constituent,  Mr.  Henry  Huglin  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.: 

How  Fares  Our  National  Securitt? 
(By  Henry  Huglin) 

Between  the  dirge  of  Vietnam  failure  and 
the  siren  song  of  Helsinki  detente,  is  our 
national  security  in  tune  with  the  times? 

Well,  for  the  present  we  are  relatively 
secure.  And  our  military  services  are  coping 
with  their  tight  money  and  manpower  situa- 
tions with  dedication,  innovation,  and  re- 
markable effectiveness. 

But,  considering  the  great,  unjustifiable 
Soviet  military  buUdup,  the  resources  we  are 
putting  into  our  military  strength  are  Inade- 
quate and  could  result  In  our  nation  being  In 
grave  danger  in  a  few  years. 

This  vital,  complex  situation  is  not  well  nor 
widely  understood. 

We  have  readjusted  our  priorities  Just  too 
much.  Twenty  years  ago  defense  took  59% 
of  the  federal  budget  and  social  service  pro- 
grams took  SO":^.  By  last  year,  this  was  re- 
versed; defense  29%;  social  services,  58%. 

We  have  seemed  to  forget  that,  as  Sir  John 
Slessor  wisely  wrote:  "the  most  important 
social  service  that  a  government  can  do  for 
its  people  is  to  keep  them  alive  and  free." 

As  a  share  of  our  gross  national  product, 
we  are  now  spending  6%  on  defense,  as  com- 
pared with  7.7%  10  years  ago  and  9.3%  20 
years  ago.  The  military  now  use  only  3%  of 
the  goods  and  services  of  our  economy,  half 
that  used  10  years  ago.  Only  5.3%  of  our  labor 
force  is  in  defense  business,  down  from  8% 
10  years  ago.  Military  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  are  only  25%  of  our  total  effort, 
down  from  50%  20  years  ago. 

The  critics'  litany  of  ever-increasing  de- 
fense budgets  Is  simply  a  delusion. 

This  shrinkage  of  resources  going  into  our 
military  could  be  cause  for  Joy,  rather  than 
deep  concern — if  the  Soviets'  military  re- 
sources were  also  shrinking. 

Tet,  as  we  have  reduced  our  defense  budget 
since  1968  by  42%  in  real  terms,  the  Soviets 
have  been  increasing  theirs.  Their  military 
budget  Is  now  over  20%  greater  than  ours, 
even  though  their  gross  national  product  is 
only  half  ours.  Consequently,  they  are  out- 
distancing us  in  almost  every  military  cate- 
gory— except  for  pay  of  troops,  which  takes 
53%  of  our  defense  funds  and  22%  of  the  So- 
viets', who  have  50%  or  more  troops. 

The  potential  Implications  of  the  growing 
disparity,  between  the  Soviets  and  us  in  re- 
sources devoted  to  mUitary  purposes,  have 
been  starkly  set  forth  by  34  former  govern- 
ment ofBcials  and  scholars  of  the  "Coalition 
for  a  Democratic  Majority."  This  group  re- 
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cently  called  for  a  boost  of  $8  to  $10  bUUon 
In  the  Administration's  requested  $92.8  bil- 
lion defense  budget  (which  Congress  is  cut- 
ting), because  "the  nation  is  in  great  dan- 
ger.' Eugene  V.  Rostow,  the  group's  chair- 
man, has  explained  why: 

"There  has  been  no  Improvement  in  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  save  in  the 
realm  of  public  relations  and  wishful  think- 
ing. Soviet  policy  is  exactly  what  it  has  been 
since  1944  or  1945,  except  that  its  pressures 
are  greater  and  more  diverse  than  ever,  and 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  because  they  are 
backed  by  more  force. 

"The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pursue 
policies  of  expansion  . . .  based  on  a  military 
array  which  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  5%  a 
year.  In  real  terms.  The  Soviet  armament 
effort  has  no  parallel  in  modern  history. 
Meanwhile,  our  own  expenditure  for  defense 
is  declining  in  real  terms . . .  The  Soviet 
Union  has  507c  and  perhaps  100%  more  men 

under  arms  than  the  UJ3 four  times  as 

many  tanks ...  and  40%  In  tactical  air- 
craft . . .  Their  air  defenses  are  far  greater  . . . 
new  blue-water  navy  is  expanding  at  an 
astonishing  pace.  They  have  almost  as  many 
surface  ships  as  we  do,  and  over  3  times  as 
many  submarines  ...  we  are  falling  farther 
and  farther  behind." 

Thus,  the  Soviets'  growing  threat  is  the 
creation  of  their  militaiy-industrial  complex 
and  not  conjured  up  by  our  so-called  com- 
plex, as  critics  often  claim. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  has  said: 
"The  U.S. -Soviet  detente  . . .  rests  on  an 
equilibrium  of  force  ...  If  we  destroy  that 
equilibrium,  we  cannot  expect  detente  to 
continue  . . .  Further  reductions  cannot  be 
taken  In  the  defense  budget  without  a  drastic 
effect  on  the  worldwide  role  of  the  UJ3. . . . 
simply  create  the  kind  of  weakness  that  In- 
vited miscalculations,  probes,  tests,  and  risk 
of  disaster  . . .  umiateral  disarmament  would 
be  a  mistake  we  would  never  have  a  chance 
to  repeat." 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  said: 
"America's  military  might  is  the  foundation 
of  our  diplomatic  strength  . . .  We  have  made 
progress  toward  peace  . . .  because  we  have 
been  flexible,  but  also  because  we  have  been 
resolute.  Let  us  never  forget  that  conciliation 
Is  a  virtue  only  In  those  who  are  thought  to 
have  a  choice.  A  strong  defense  is  the  essen- 
tial deterrent  to  aggression." 

Now,  if  the  Soviets  attain  the  military 
superiority  they  exe  obviously  seeking,  our 
then-second-class  mUltary  status  would  give 
us  second-class  security,  the  rest  of  the  world 
woiild  come  under  Soviet  domination,  and 
our  way  of  life  would  be  In  increasing 
Jeopardy.  Otur  freedom  is  not  only  not  free, 
it  ts  not  cutrate. 


STATEMENTS  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
MOVE  TO  OUST  ISRAEL  FROM 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  5.  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  omitted 
from  the  September  3,  1975,  Congres- 
sional Record  were  the  names  of  the 
following  10  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional" Black  Caucus  who  issued  the 
statement  opposing  the  move  to  oust 
Israel  from  the  United  Nations:  Yvonnb 
Burke.  William  Clay,  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM,  Cardiss  Collins,  Walter  Faunt- 
roy,  Harold  Ford,  Barbara  Jordan, 
Ralph  Metcalfe,  Charles  Rangel,  and 
Andrew  Young. 
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HIGH  HOLIDAYS.  5' 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtTATIVES 
Friday,  September  5,  .  975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speake  r,  Septem- 
ber 6  and  7,  1975,  mark  the  festival  of 
the  New  Year  in  the  Jewish  religious  cal- 
endar, Rosh  Hashanah,  the  bpening  of 
the  year  5736,  and  the  comi  nencement 
of  the  10-day  period  called  the  high  holi- 
days. This  period  concludes  with  Yom 
Klppur,  the  Day  of  Atonem  ;nt,  which 
this  year  falls  on  September  15. 

This  is,  for  the  Jewish  peosle,  a  time 
for  solemnity,  joy,  and  hope.  :  t  is  a  time 
for  spiritual  renewal,  of  repentance,  of 
affirmation,  and  renewal  of  he  pe  and  joy 
in  the  future. 

Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yon  Kippur 
evoke  in  the  Jewish  people  i  sense  af 
awe,  high  seriousness,  and  esp(  cially  obe- 
dience to  God's  law.  The  laeaningful 
practice  of  the  Jewish  faith  I  believe, 
has  influenced  Jewish  moral  law  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  practicing  Judaism. 

The  historic  concepts  of  so:ial  justice 
and  individual  human  dignity  have  done 
much  to  guide  the  course  cf  Western 
democracy  and,  in  particulai ,  to  shape 
the  philosophical  system  of  government 
created  by  the  American  Founding 
Fathers.  It  Is  perhaps  not  toe  much  to 
hope  that  in  time  the  condudt  of  inter- 
national affairs  will  be  Influenced,  in 
spirit,  by  the  principles  of  coiiimon  con- 
cern which  have  molded  the  destiny  of 
world  Judaism. 

I  should  like,  on  this  occasion,  to  ex- 
tend my  greetings  and  best  wli  hes  for  the 
holiday  season  to  my  many  friends  of 
the  Jewish  faith  and  to  expnss  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  contri!  )utions  the 
Jewish  people  have  made  to  th  b  advance- 
ment of  Western  civilization. 

In  the  coming  year,  may  he  Jewish 
people  know  freedom  from  psrsecutlon, 
from  which  they  have  particularly  suf- 
fered, and  may  they  experlisnce  peace 
and  well-being,  and  prosperity  and 
spiritual  enlightenment. 

At  this  point  In  the  Recosd,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  listing  of  the  16  Jewish 
holidays,  the  days  on  which  Ihey  fall  in 
the  new  year  5736,  and  their  s^iflcance. 

The  list  follows: 

High  Holidays,  6736 
rosh  hashanah  5736 
September  6  and  7,  1975 :  This 
Ish  New  Year.  Jews  assemble  1 
gogne  to  reaffirm  their  faith, 
past  conduct  and  pray  for  ft 
Shofar   (ram's  horn)    Is  blown 
their  responsibility  to  the  Lord 
to  repentance. 


exunlne 
f  orgl  venei 

10 


and 


fait 


rlss 


TZOM    G'DALYAH 

September  7,  1975:   On  this 
mourn  for  O'dalyah,  a  Jew  whcin 
querlng  Babylonians  imexpectedl  y 
Governor  of  Palestine.  The  Jews 
sign  that  their  nation  would 
O'dalyah  was  ruthlessly  a8sa8sln4ted 

TOM     KIPPT7K 

September  16,  1975:  On  this 
ment,  the  holiest  day  of  the 
Judges   each   individual.   Jews 
confess  and  repent,  and  ask  pa. 
Lord  and  from  their  fellow  men 


Is  the  Jew- 
the  syna- 
thelr 
ss.  The 
reawaken 
call  them 


day,  Jews 
the  con- 
appointed 
I  aw  In  this  a 
again,  but 


D(iy 


of  Atone- 

the  Lord 

all  day, 

pardbn  from  the 

turn, they 


yeiir, 
fiist 


IQ 
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freely  forgive  their  neighbors.  At  night,  with 
a  cleansed  heart,  they  look  forward  to  a  good 
new  life. 

BTTKKOT 

September  20  through  26,  1976:  The  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  celebrates  the  ancient  fruit 
harvest  In  the  Holy  Land.  Jews  everywhere 
build  Sukkot  (temporary  booths)  hung  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  remembering  that  the  Is- 
raelites lived  In  flimsy  booths  during  their 
desert  wanderings — yet  felt  secure  In  the 
Lord's  protection. 

SH'MINI  ATZEHET 

September  27,  1975:  This  day  Is  designated 
In  the  Bible  as  a  day  of  Holy  Assembly.  Jews 
gather  In  the  synagogue  to  celebrate  this 
last  festival  of  the  harvest  season,  and  to 
offer  a  fervent  prayer  for  rain  to  bring  full 
crops  in  the  coming  year. 

8IMCHAT  TORAH 

September  28, 1975:  The  Torah  (Five  Books 
of  Moees)  is  read  in  its  entirety  each  year. 
On  this  happy  day,  the  reading  Is  completed 
and  begun  anew.  The  sacred  scrolls  are  car- 
ried aroxind  the  synagogue  In  procession.  The 
children  participate  and  receive  gifts  of 
sweets. 

CHANTTKAH 

November  28  through  December  6, 1975:  On 
Cbanukah  the  Maccabees  freed  the  Temple 
from  the  Syrian  conquerors.  At  Its  rededlca- 
tlon  only  enough  pure  oil  was  found  to  light 
the  Holy  Lamp  for  one  day.  Miraculously  It 
burned  eight  days.  Thus,  on  the  flrst  day  of 
Chanukah,  Jews  light  one  candle  on  the  Ne- 
norah,  adding  another  each  day. 

ASARAH   B'TSVXT 

December  14,  1976:  This  Is  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  the  Babylonians  began  their  siege 
of  Jertisalem.  Soon  after,  the  city  was  taken, 
the  Temple  destroyed,  and  the  flrst  Hebrew 
Commonwealth  was  no  more.  Thus,  Asarah 
B'tevet  Is  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning. 

CHAMISHA   ASAB   BISH'VAT 

January  17,  1976:  On  this  Arbor  Day  Jews 
observe  the  Bible's  commandment:  "When 
ye  shall  come  Into  the  land  ye  shall  plant  all 
manner  of  trees."  In  Israel,  children  spend 
the  day  jojrfully  planting  young  trees.  And 
because  this  is  the  15tb  day  of  the  Jewish 
month  Sh'vat,  Jews  everywhere  eat  fifteen 
kinds  of  fruit. 

TAANTT   ESTHER 

March  15,  1976:  The  Meglllah  (Book  of 
Esther)  tells  how  the  scheming  Haman  per- 
suaded King  Ahasuerus  to  destroy  the  Jews, 
and  how  Jewish  Queen  Esther  and  her  people 
fasted  three  days  before  she  dared  to  plead 
with  the  King  to  save  them.  This  fast  day. 
known  as  the  Fast  of  Esther,  commemorates 
her  heroism. 

PURIM 

March  16.  1976:  This  gayest  of  all  Jewish 
holidays  celebrates  King  Ahasuerus'  decision 
to  save  the  Jews  and  destroy  their  enemy 
Haman,  instead.  During  the  synagogue  serv- 
ice the  Book  of  Esther  is  read,  and  children 
twirl  their  gragers  (nolsemakers)  every  time 
Haman  Is  mentioned,  to  drown  out  his  name. 

PESACH 

April  15  through  22,  1976:  Pesach  (Pass- 
over) recalls  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  Egyptian  slavery.  At  the  traditional 
Seder  meal,  Jewish  families  read  the  Hag- 
gadah  (a  book  containing  the  story  of  the 
liberation)  and  eat  Matzoh  (unleavened 
bread)  and  other  symbolic  foods — thereby  re- 
living their  ancestors'  experiences. 

LAG   B'OMER 

May  18,  1976:  A  plague  among  Rabbi  Akl- 
ba's  students  ended  on  the  33rd  day  of 
"Counting  the  Omer,"  I.e.,  bringing  an  omer 
(measure)  of  new  grain  to  the  Temple.  Jews 
happily  recall  this  event,  and  honor  the 
efforts  of  Rabbis  Akiba  and  Bar  Yochal  and 
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the  brave  Bar  Kochba  to  re-establish  the 
Jewish  nation. 

SHAVTJOT 

June  4  and  5,  1976:  This  holiday  commem- 
orates  the  sacred  moment  at  Mount  Slnai 
when  Moses  received  from  the  Lord  the  Torah 
with  Its  Ten  Commandments.  Shavuot  also 
celebrates  the  early  wheat  harvest  In  Pales- 
tine. Jews  throughout  the  world  decorate 
their  homes  and  synagogues  with  greens  and 
flowers. 

SHIV'AH  ASAR  B'TAMICtrz 

July  15,  1976:  On  thU  day  the  Babylonian 
army  made  the  first  breach  in  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem.  This  led  to  the  tragic  end  of  the 
Jewish  homeland  and  to  exile  for  Its  people. 
Shlv'ah  Asar  B'tammuz  Is  a  fast  day,  fol- 
lowed by  three  weeks  of  mourning. 
tish'ab  b'av 

August  6,  1976:  On  this  fast  day,  Jews 
grieve  for  the  destruction  of  the  flrst  and 
second  Temples.  They  mourn  at  the  Walling 
Wall  in  Jerusalem  and  In  synagogues  all 
over  the  world.  Tish'ab  B'av  climaxes  a 
nine-day  period  In  which  no  meat  may  be 
eaten. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  MATSUNAGA 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  in  a  state  of  emergency. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  four.  Presently,  we  are  in 
the  national  banking  emergency,  which 
President  Roosevelt  declared  in  1933;  the 
Korean  emergency,  which  President  Tru- 
man declared  in  1950;  the  postal  emer- 
gency,  which  President  Nixon  declared  in 
1970,  and  the  balance-of-payments 
emergency  which  he  declared  in  1971. 
As  Alice  said  in  Wonderland,  "Things 
are  getting  curiouser  and  curiouser." 

It  takes  no  great  logician  to  imder- 
stand  that  such  a  situation  makes  no 
sense.  The  essence  of  an  emergency  is 
that  it  is  crisis  requiring  immediate  tem- 
porary attention.  Forty  years,  20  years, 
or  even  4  or  5  years  are  hardly  within 
the  time  range  of  Immediate  tempo- 
rary relief.  What  we  have  is  an  illogical 
unorganized,  and  potentially  dangerous 
situation. 

There  is  no  argument  that  at  times, 
there  aie  great  national  emergencies  for 
which  swift  unimpeded  action  is  re- 
quired. Likewise  there  is  no  argument 
tiiat  it  is  the  executive  branch  which 
alone  can  take  such  action.  This  legis- 
lation will  not  hinder  the  legitimate 
action  of  the  executive  branch.  Rather, 
it  provides  for  an  orderly  process  by 
which  emergency  action  can  be  quickly 
initiated  and  terminated.  In  addition, 
this  will  bring  the  Congress  into  the 
process.  No  longer  will  the  executive 
branch  have  a  completely  free  hand;  It 
will  have  to  seek  and  gain  the  approval 
of  Congress,  which,  if  it  so  desires,  may 
terminate  the  state  of  emergency.  Such 
nonsensical  behavior  as  a  43-year-old 
state  of  emergency  will  not  longer  exist, 
hopefully. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  tendency  to 
speak  trite  phrases  such  as  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men  and  checks 
and  balances. 
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Unfortunately,  some  times  our  talk  is 
inconsistent  with  our  actions.  Our  pres- 
ent quadruple  emergency  situation  is 
a  case  in  point.  Enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  rectify  the  situation  and 
backup  our  words  with  action.  The  Mat- 
sunaga  amendment  I  fully  support  and 
should  help  implement  the  effectiveness 
of  the  act. 


POOD:   DIPLOMACY  BY  OTHER 
MEANS 


HON.  LARRY  M:DONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  years  ago  various  experts 
were  predicting  a  world  food  shortage. 
It  was  obvious  then,  and  it  is  all  too  pain- 
fully apparent  now.  that  this  time  has 
come.  The  United  States  and  the  other 
few  food-exporting  nations  left  in  the 
world  cannot  do  it  all.  So,  the  matter  of 
who  the  United  States  sells  its  food  to 
has  not  been  just  a  question  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  or  whether  we  need  to 
sell  wheat  to  keep  the  domestic  price  up. 
It  is  a  question  of  foreign  policy  on  the 
highest  level.  And,  it  seems  that  foreign 
policy  considerations  are  not  being  ade- 
quately considered  by  the  present  Ford 
administration. 

Recently,  Mr.  Paul  Johnson  made  these 
potats  very  well  in  an  article  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  of  August  16, 
1975.  Among  other  things  he  wonders 
why  we  have  to  insist  on  feeding  our 
enemies?  The  article  follows  for  the  edi- 
fication of  my  colleagues : 

Food:  Diplomacy  by  Other  Means 
(By  Paul  Johnson) 

The  news  that  the  American  Government 
Is  "temporarily"  to  suspend  grain  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  conceals  a  sad  story  of 
muddled  thinking  and  geo-political  miscal- 
culation on  the  part  of  Western  Govern- 
ments. It  is  also  a  reminder,  of  course,  of  the 
continuing  and  colossal  failure  of  Soviet  ag- 
riculture. Whatever  else  the  Soviet  regime 
may  have  achieved  In  Its  58  years  exist- 
ence— and  It  has  undoubtedly  created  an 
armaments  Industry  and  military  machine 
of  unparalleled  ferocity  and  power — It  has 
proved  a  single  failure  In  providing  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  life  to  its  subject. 

The  Soviet  economy  has  never  been  able 
to  produce  even  the  most  basic  and  un- 
sophisticated consumer  goods  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  satisfy  real  (as  opposed  to  ad- 
vertisement-created) demand.  It  has  the 
worst  housing  shortage  of  any  Industrial 
country.  But  perhaps  most  striking  of  all. 
despite  its  huge  and  fertile  grain-produc- 
ing areas,  it  cannot  give  Its  people  enough 
bread.  It  Is  still  a  common  sight  In  Russia  to 
Bee  long  queues  for  bread  and  other  staple 
foods.  The  position  varies  from  year  to  year; 
but  It  Is  usually  that  critical  area  hovering 
]ust  on  the  safe  side  of  famine. 

The  failure  of  Soviet  agriculture  over  many 
decades — a  failure  which  the  regime  now 
seems  to  have  accepted  as  permanent  and  ir- 
redeemable— Is  perhaps  the  biggest  single  In- 
dictment of  the  Russian  Communist  system. 
It  reflects  not  so  much  on  the  theory  as  on 
the  style  and  practice  of  Russian  leadership, 
since  it  is  not  primarily  Ideological:  It  Is  bu- 
J^aucratlc  and  administrative,  and  it  springs 
from  the  totalitarian  and  terrorist  nature  of 
Soviet  government. 
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There  is  no  Intrinsic  reason  why  socialist 
agriculture  should  not  be  highly  successful. 
Socialist  agriculture  has  been  practised  In 
various  parts  of  the  world  over  the  past  three 
millennia,  sometimes  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. The  State -socialist  system  of  pre- 
Colomban  Peru  successfully  fed  a  nation  of 
30  mUllon:  present-day  capitalist  Peruvian 
agriculture  cannot  feed  a  nation  of  half  this 
size.  In  our  own  age,  there  have  been  some 
notable  socialist  experiments,  especially  In 
Israel,  where  the  kibbutzim  provide  some  of 
the  world's  most  productive  and  technologi- 
cally enterprising  farms.  No  one  who  visits, 
say.  the  experimental  desert  research  station 
at  Beersheba  can  have  any  doubt  that  so- 
cialist agriculture  is  a  going  concern. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  crop  failures  are  so 
enormous,  so  frequent  and  so  clearly  linked 
to  the  crazy  system  which  the  leadership  has 
Imposed  on  the  farms  as  to  make  any  free 
enterprise  system  seem,  by  comparison,  a 
miracle  of  efficiency  and  common  sense.  Of 
co\irse,  there  is  no  "pure"  capitalism  In  West- 
ern agriculture.  Support  systems  of  various 
kinds  are  in  use  everywhere,  and  they  often 
produce  gross  and  wicked  anomalies,  as  we 
have  seen  with  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  of  the  EEC.  But  these  Western  sup- 
port systems  almost  Invariably  have  the  ef- 
fect, when  they  get  out  of  gear,  of  erring  on 
the  side  of  plenty. 

They  create  surpluses,  leading  to  the  pil- 
ing-up  of  "mountains,"  and  to  the  still  more 
scandalous  practice  of  destroying  or  "dehu- 
manising" food.  But  at  least  nobody  starves. 
The  fault  of  the  Soviet  system  is  quite  other- 
wise. Its  Inherent  tendency  for  complicated 
bureaucratic  reasons.  Is  to  produce  deficits, 
sometimes  enormous  ones;  and  then  the 
Kremlin  turns  to  the  West  for  rescue. 

This  year,  for  Instance,  Russia  set  herself 
a  harvest  target  of  215  million  tonnes,  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  calculated  domestic  needs. 
Two  months  ago,  the  actual  harvest  return 
was  predicted  as  likely  to  be  195  million 
tonnes;  it  has  since  twice  been  revised  down- 
wards, and  the  final  figure  may  fall  short  by 
as  much  as  40  million  tonnes. 

Russia  can  make  good  this  deficit  only  by 
purchase  from  the  West,  chiefly  from  the 
United  States  and  Australia.  Western  farm- 
ers, who  have  powerful  lobbies  working  on 
their  behalf,  are  only  too  anxloxis  for  their 
Governments  to  authorize  such  sales.  But 
Soviet  Intrusions  into  Western  grain  markets 
can  be  very  damaging.  They  are  invariably 
secretive,  unpredictable  and  lacking  In  con- 
sistency. Russia  has  always  flatly  refused  to 
discuss  long-term  purchase  plans  with  the 
West,  maintaining  the  flctlon  that  Soviet 
agriculture  is  basically  self-supporting. 

In  1972,  huge  Soviet  grain  purchases, 
which  revolutionised  Western  food  prices, 
were  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  inflation 
now  sweeping  the  West,  which  has  inflicted 
Incalculable  damage  on  the  self-confldence 
and  institutions  of  the  free  countries. 

Now  the  Russians  are  at  It  again.  This 
year  they  have  already  bought  10  million 
tonnes  of  grain  In  the  U.S.  and  some  4  mil- 
lion in  Canada  and  Australia.  Now  they  are 
clamouring  for  more — possibly  as  much  as 
a  further  15  mUlion  tonnes,  with  their  East 
European  satellites  asking  for  6  million  on 
their  own  account. 

The  U.S.  Government  embargo  on  sales 
thus  comes  only  Just  in  time.  For  purchases 
by  the  East  In  this  quantity  are  absolutely 
certain  to  give  a  new  Impetus  to  Western 
Inflation,  Just  at  the  very  moment  when  It 
is  being  brought  under  control.  A  policy  of 
free  support  for  Soviet  agriculture  Is  highly 
destructive  of  the  long-term  economic  In- 
terests of  the  West. 

Moreover,  one  is  bound  to  ask :  why  should 
the  West  repeatedly  come  to  the  relief  of 
Its  most  active  and  committed  enemies,  who 
are  by  all  the  evidence,  and  on  their  own 
admission,  seeking  to  destroy  our  free  in- 
stitutions? I  tun  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
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Ueve  that  the  Soviet  regime  is  Inherently 
weak,  and  will  one  day  be  overthrown  to  in- 
ternal movement.  The  Russian  people  are 
docile,  obedient  and  Inured  to  tyranny,  never 
having  experienced  anything  else.  But  the 
Soviet  dictatorship,  like  any  other,  remains 
vulnerable  to  one  catastrophe:  famine. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  the  use  of 
the  food  weapon  has  never  been  collectively 
considered  by  Western  Governments  In  plan- 
ning their  strategies.  Yet  it  may  well  be  the 
only  weapon  we  possess  which  can  defuse  the 
Soviet  threat  without  the  use  of  force. 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  MONOPO- 
LISTIC STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  5.  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  on  August  21  the 
Ford  administration  is  considering  a 
proposal  to  create  a  $100  billion  "quasi- 
public"  corporation  to  make  the  United 
States  self-sufficient  in  energy.  The  Cor- 
poration would  sell  bonds  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government 
to  private  investors  to  raise  capital  to 
develop  internal  energy  resources.  This 
proposed  corporation  is  "public"  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  operate  under 
aegis  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
President  would  make  appointments  to 
its  Board  of  Directors  and  taxpayers 
would  imderwrite  its  private  energy  in- 
vestment. On  the  other  hand,  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  exempt  from  congres- 
sional oversight  or  regulation,  the  public 
through  its  representatives  would  have 
no  discretion  about  what  types  of  invest- 
ments should  be  made  and  no  stock  would 
be  sold  to  the  general  public. 

In  effect,  this  so-called  quasi-public 
corporation  is  a  super-private  corpora- 
tion, an  adjunct  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, and  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  gov- 
ernmental corporations  that  have  pro- 
moted private  corporate  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consumer  interests  and  broader 
public  interests.  A  1973  Federal  Trade 
Commission  staff  report  on  the  petroleum 
Industry  stated : 

The  Industry  operates  much  like  a  cartel 
with  15  to  20  Integrated  firms  being  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  much  federal  and  state  policy. 

The  pubhc  would  be  called  upon  to 
absorb  all  the  risk  while  private  industry 
and  investors  are  likely  to  benefit  the 
most.  The  existing  concentration  of 
ownership  and  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
major  energy  conglomeratss  would  ad- 
vance without  any  reasonable  assurance 
that  greater  concentration  would  bring 
an  increased  energy  supply,  a  lower  cost 
of  energy  or  more  rapid  development  of 
alternative  and  cheaper  energy  resources. 
Independents  would  be  further  imdercut 
and  independent,  innovative  research  in 
alternative,  inexpensive  energy  sources 
would  be  stymied  by  concentrating  re- 
search and  development  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  very  corporations  with  the 
least  interest  in  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment at  a  cheap  price. 

R)r  these  reasons  the  administration's 
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proposed  energy  corporation 
petuate  the  problem  rather  than 
it.  It  fails  to  deal  with  the  rr  ajor 
tion  of  the  energy  crisis — tljie 
listic  structiire  of  the  energy 
It  really  inappropriate  to 
tion  whether  American  consumers 
benefit  merely  from  indepen(dence 
foreign    energy   suppliers 
gaining  independence  from 
can  petroleum  industry  itselJf 
timely  to  consider  a  truly  public 
corporation? 

Enough  evidence  exists  a 
the  structure  of  the  oil  industry 
jor  cause  of  periodic  shortagi  s 
supply,  inequitable  allocations 
resources,  rising  costs  of  eneri  ry 
ging  development  of  alternajtive 
sources.  In  a  study  prepared 
Economic  Committee  of  the 
December  1973,  Dr.  W.  N.  Piach 
University  of  Oklahoma  an< 
leading  energy  expert  observed 

The  International  majors  and 
minors   control   most   of   the 
foreign  petroleum  industry  fron 
through  production,  refining,  tr^n 
and  marketing.  In  addition  to 
trol  over  petroleum  and  natura  1 
accounts  for  75%   of  our.iotal 
ply,    these    same    companies    control 
nlflcant    part    of    the    coal, 
thermal,  offshore  wells,  and  oil 
tJnlted  States.  By  no  stretch  of 
tion    doee    the    petroleiun    indi^try 
economist's    traditional    model 
competitive  Industry.  .  .  .  Joint 
prevalent  in  the  petroleum  industry 
of  these,  the  petroleum  industry 
the  usual  oligopolistic  model  o: 
mists  either. 
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Concentration  of  ownershi  j  and  con- 
trol in  the  petroleum  indust  y  over  en- 
ergy development  results  frcm  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  arrangemen  s :  vertical 
integration,  or  control  by  oil  companies 
acting  alone  or  in  partner!  hip  of  all 
phases  of  the  petroleum  business;  cor- 
porate mergers  within  the  pe  joleum  in- 
dustry; joint  ventures  in  ppeline,  re- 
finery, and  transport  ownership;  joint 
ventures  in  international  oil  production; 
joint  ventures  in  the  leasing]  of  Federal 
lands  for  energy  production:!  interlock- 
ing directorates  linking  leadii^g  financial 
institutions  as  well  as  corpora,tions  man- 
ufacturing energy  equipment  or  which 
are  major  energy  consumer*  with  the 
leading  oil  companies;  and  horizontal  in- 
tegration, or  control  by  oil  [  companies 
acting  alone  or  in  partnership  [of  alterna- 
tive energy  resources.  In  this  way  the 
major  oil  corporations  dominate  or 
eliminate  tndep)endent  venture  capital- 
ists, producers,  and  refiners;  iharmonize 
corporate  policies  in  the  areasiof  produc- 
tion, pricing,  refining,  and  marketing; 
control  the  research  on  and  di  ^velopment 
of  new  forms  of  energy  by  huarding  In- 
vestment capital;  regulate  the  supply  And 
demand  of  energy  and  its  allocation; 
and  determine  the  future  direction  of 
energy  development  and  consomption. 

Partisans  of  the  petroleuri  Industry 
often  argue  that  this  conce  itratlon  is 
advantageous  to  the  public,  (riant  com- 
panies with  their  great  llqjidlty  will 
have  the  resources  and  the  incentive 
through  higher  prices  to  plow  back  their 
earnings  Into  further  development  and 
supply.  This  will  ultimately  i>eneflt  the 
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consumer  through  normal  supply  and 
demand  mechanisms.  So  it  is  reasonable 
to  inquire  of  these  companies  what  they 
have  done  with  their  profits  and  assets 
obtained  through  higher  prices  and  in- 
creased concentration?  What  evidence  is 
there  that  such  developments  have  pro- 
moted greater  energy  development  and 
supply? 

From  1949  to  1970  the  eight  leading 
oil  companies — Exxon,  Texaco,  Mobil, 
Standard  of  California,  Gulf,  Standard 
of  Indiana,  Shell,  and  Arco — through 
acquisition  of  other  oil  companies  in- 
creased their  assets  by  $3,163  billion — 
and  this  does  not  include  the  unreported 
assets  that  Mobil  acquired  through  con- 
trol of  Northern  Natural  Gas  or  that 
Shell  acquired  through  control  of  El  Paso 
Gas.  There  is  little  evidence  that  these 
corporate  mergers  have  positively  af- 
fected the  development  and  supply  of 
energy.  American  oU  companies  have  in- 
vested $100  billion  worldwide  and  more 
than  half  of  the  investment  is  found  out- 
side the  United  States.  During  this  ex- 
pansionary period,  while  oil  prices  have 
skyrocketed,  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion has  been  declining  by  over  50  per- 
cent in  the  past  15  years  and  refinery 
construction  has  also  declined  consider- 
ably— only  one  major  new  refinery  has 
been  built  in  the  United  States  from  the 
late  1960's  to  1973 — even  though  energy 
demand  has  risen  sharply. 

The  lagging  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  resources,  the  overreliance 
on  petroleum  and  its  inflationary  and 
recessionary  consequences,  and  the  dry- 
ing up  of  competition  and  innovation  as 
a  result  of  concentrated  ownership  and 
control  require  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  greater  responsibility  for 
the  future  direction  of  energy  develop- 
ment and  supply.  Further  handouts  to 
private  industry  will  make  little  differ- 
ence in  remedying  the  energy  problem. 
Continuing  the  past  and  current  practice 
of  alienating  public  lands  to  oil  com- 
panies through  leasing  means  more 
squandering  of  the  public's  resources  for 
the  sake  of  private  profit.  Thirty-five 
percent  of  known  oil  and  gas  resources, 
50  percent  of  coal  deposits,  85  percent 
of  oil  shale  deposits,  50  percent  of  ura- 
nium reserves,  and  60  percent  of  geo- 
thermal  energy  sources  are  contained 
on  Federal  lands.  Much  of  these  lands 
and  their  resources  are  leased  to  oil  com- 
panies at  $1  or  $2  per  acre  and  at  these 
prices  the  companies  have  little  incen- 
tive to  develop  their  resources  rather 
than  to  merely  hold  their  leases  for  a 
future  time  when  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment would  be  more  lucrative.  For 
fiscal  year  1975  the  Federal  Government 
has  invested  a  mere  $376  million  for  re- 
search in  and  development  of  geother- 
mal,  solar,  gas  liquefaction,  and  fusion 
power  energies,  though  energy  experts 
concur  that  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
Investment  is  necessary. 

The  American  people  must  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  energy  is  a  public 
good,  something  which  affects  all  of  us 
at  once.  If  it  is  misused  by  one  group,  all 
others  suffer.  EInergy  is  also  the  most 
general  good.  Its  price  affecting  the  price 
of  all  other  goods  and  services.  It  Is  cen- 
tral to  the  health  of  the  whole  economy, 
Its  prosperity  and  productivity.  As  such, 
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decisions  over  energy  development,  pro- 
duction and  pricing,  allocation  and  mar- 
keting must  be  made  by  the  agency  that 
is  most  Inclusive  of  all  the  people  and 
most  capable  of  distributing  benefits  and 
costs  equitably  throughout  the  society. 
That  agency  is  the  Federal  Government. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
legislation,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  to 
deconcentrate  ownership  and  control  of 
energy  resources.  I  shall  be  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Oil  Policy  Act  that  would  bar 
the  20  largest  petroleum  companies  from 
controlling  all  phases  of  the  oil  business 
and  from  gaining  control  over  alternative 
energy  resources.  This  legislation  is  a 
first  step  toward  accelerated  energy  de- 
velopment, less  expensive  production, 
and  more  equitable  allocation. 

What  is  required  as  a  second  step  is 
public  control  of  energy  resources  con- 
tained on  public  lands  by  a  government 
body  accountable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. A  publicly  owned  and  operated  en- 
ergy corporation  should  fulfill  the  follow- 
ing objectives:  first,  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  about  all  known 
and  potential  energy  resources  and  tech- 
nologies; second,  to  accelerate  energy 
research  and  promote  innovative  energy 
projects;  third,  to  engage  in  long-range 
energy  planning,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  alternative 
forms  of  energy,  in  the  context  of  eco- 
nomic priorities;  fourth,  to  produce  aU 
types  of  energy  available  on  Federal 
lands  and  to  allocate  it  at  the  cheapest 
cost  possible  and  equitably  to  public  in- 
stitutions— including  community  corpo- 
rations created  to  supply  local  energy 
needs — essential  public  service  sectors 
and  to  areas  of  the  country  hardest  liit  by 
shortages;  fifth,  to  maintain  reserves  for 
emergency  situations;  and  sixth,  to  mar- 
ket energy  to  refineries  and  retailers  In 
a  way  that  stimulates  competition  in  the 
private  sector  and  to  build  refineries  In 
event  of  deficient  refinery  capacity. 

The  need  to  consider  a  public  remedy 
for  the  energy  crisis  is  highlighted  by 
the  following  report  of  Jack  Anderson 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  It  detaUs  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  existing  private  energy 
policy  and  of  the  existing  monopolistic 
structure  of  the  petroleum  industry: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  24.  1976) 
Oilmen:  The  Modern  Buccaneers 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  oil  crisis,  so  painful  for  most  Ameri- 
cans, has  produced  a  green  cloud  burst  of 
dollars  upon  the  oil  industry. 

This  has  brought  joy  to  the  board  rooms 
of  such  petroleum  colossuses  as  Exxon, 
Mobil,  Texaco  and  Gulf,  whose  chairmen  now 
collect  record  annual  salaries  of  $667,000, 
$596,000,  $579,000  and  $544,000,  respectively. 

The  higher  salaries  of  the  oil  executives, 
however,  come  out  of  the  higher  prices  that 
their  customers  must  pay  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  salaries  Indirectly  also  come  out  of 
the  taxes,  which  other  Americans  must  p«y 
to  subsidize  oil  operations. 

The  story  of  oil  greed  has  been  summa- 
rized in  a  confidential,  78-page  study  by  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 
The  report,  which  will  be  made  public  in 
September,  describes  how  the  oil  companies 
are  squeezing  record  profits  out  of  the  public. 

Government  controls  are  so  lax,  the  report 
alleges,  that  the  Industry  is  virtually  free  to 
manipulate  prices.  The   18  major  oU  com- 
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oanles  control  not  only  oU  fields  but  trans- 
Bilssion  lines,  tankers,  refineries  and  more 
{Han  90  per  cent  of  the  service  stations. 

Thus,  the  oil  giants  rake  off  profits  at 
every  stage  of  production  from  the  oil  wells 
to  the  gasoline  pumps.  This  gives  them  plenty 
of  economic  slack  to  manipulate  prices. 

They  sometimes  lower  prices  temporarUy, 
for  example,  to  squeeze  out  competition.  Ac- 
cording to  the  study,  the  majors  sometimes 
"sell  gasoline  to  their  dealers  at  2  to  5  cents 
lower  than  normal"  but  continue  to  charge 
the  independents  the  regvilar  prices.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  independents  to 
compete,  and  they  are  driven  out  of  business. 
Thereafter,  alleges  the  study,  "the  majors 
reise  their  prices." 

This  insidious  process  has  reduced  com- 
petition and  increased  oil  bigness.  For  exam- 
ple, Atlantic  and  Richfield  Joined  in  corporate 
matrimony  and  then  took  over  Sinclair. 
Standard  of  California  reached  across  the 
country  and  acquired  Standard  of  Kentucky. 
Standard  of  Indiana  gobbled  up  Midwest; 
Continental  took  over  Douglas;  Amerada 
merged  with  Hess;  and  Union  combined  with 
Pure. 

The  Big  18  showed  "an  Increasing  trend 
toward  anti-competitive  cooperation  and  col- 
lusion," charges  the  report.  This  is  denied  by 
oU  spokesmen.  But  the  way  It  is  done,  ac- 
cording to  the  report.  Is  through  interlock- 
ing directorships.  Wherever  tycoons  gather  to 
discuss  common  Interests,  oil  directors  usual- 
ly can  be  found. 

Declares  the  study:  "The  major  oU  com- 
panies are  linked  131  times  with  U.S.  banks. 
At  least  one  oil  company  director  sits  on 
the  boards  of  each  of  the  eleven  largest  U.S. 
banks  .  .  . 

"A  total  of  nine  directors ...  of  seven  oil 
giants  are  Involved  with  Chemical  Bank  of 
New  York.  Five  are  directors  and  fovir  are 
members  of  advisory  commltees. . . . 

"It  takes  little  imagination  to  see  who  gets 
favorable  lines  of  credit  and  long-term 
financing."  The  oil  directors  can  be  expected, 
according  to  the  study,  "not  to  finance  the 
strengthening  of  a  potential  competitor,  par- 
ticularly since  the  banks  themselves  own 
large  percentages  of  the  oil  companies." 

The  influence  of  oU,  with  a  potential  for 
sky-is-the-llmlt  pricing.  Is  found  everywhere. 
In  the  transportation  industry,  for  example, 
"there  are  nine  giant  oU  Interlocks  with 
major  transportation  companies,  most  rail- 
roads and  airlines."  stat«s  the  study. 

The  oil  companies  also  help  to  dictate  the 
decisions  affecting  other  forms  of  energy. 
Baton,  Gulf,  Continental  and  Standard  of 
Ohio  have  substantial  coal  holdings.  Geo- 
thermal  energy  Is  dominated  by  Union,  with 
Gulf,  Shell,  San  and  Standard  of  California 
moving  into  the  field.  Exxon,  Getty  and  Gulf 
are  powers  in  nuclear  energy,  and  even  solar 
energy  is  coming  under  the  control  of  Exxon, 
Gulf,  Mobil,  SheU  and  Texaco, 

Many  big  oil  empiiee,  like  the  British  em- 
pire, stretch  beyond  the  world  sunsets.  And 
like  their  holdings,  their  loyalties  also  extend 
beyond  any  national  boundaries. 

Oilmen  have  become  the  modern  bucca- 
neers, well  tailored  and  turned  out,  whose 
quarry  is  the  world.  They  have  no  real  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  any  one  nation.  They 
are  concerned  only  with  making  huge  profits, 
however  they  can,  wherever  they  can. 

Governments  may  rise  and  fall;  wars  may 
shake  the  world.  But  the  dividends  keep 
pouring  In,  remarkably  unaffected  by  Inter- 
natlonai  boundaries  and  politics.  For  years, 
fiaon,  Mobil,  Texaco  and  Standard  of  Call- 
lomia,  for  example,  controlled  the  world's 
largest  oil  reserve  in  Saudi  Arabia.  When 
their  profits  were  on  the  line,  they  didn't 
hesitate  to  ignore  the  direction  of  the  U.S. 
government  and  follow  the  dictates  Instead 
or  the  Arab  oil  governments. 

The  oil  combines,  although  their  world- 
wide corporate  Interests  are  seldom  Identical 
with  national  interests,  seem  to  b©  able  to 
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work  their  way  with  governments.  In  the 
U.S.,  the  top  oil  men  have  always  bad  cloee 
ties  to  the  top  policymakers. 

The  chief  lawyer  for  Standard  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  example,  was  John  Foster  Dulles'  law 
partner.  And  E^xxon's  chairman  J.  K.  Jaxnle- 
son  bad  personal  access  to  Richard  Nixon  on 
oil  matters. 

Among  other  prominent  politicians  now 
serving  on  oil  boards,  the  study  also  turned 
up  former  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford 
with  PhUllps  Petroleum,  ex-Transportation 
Secretary  Claude  Brinegar  with  Union  Oil, 
former  Secretary  of  State  WUliam  Rogers 
with  Sohlo.  and  former  North  Carolina  Gov. 
Terry  Sanford  with  Cities  Services. 

Every  year,  the  oil  companies  spend  mil- 
lions to  publicize  the  imaginary  distress  of 
the  oil  industry  and  to  subsidize  its  lobby- 
ing effort.  This  has  produced  oU  loopholes, 
which  have  saved  the  oU  men  billions  in 
taxes. 

Despite  the  new  restrictions  on  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  according  to  the  study,  the 
18  oil  firms  were  still  able  to  squeeze  $800 
mUllon  through  other  tax  loopholes  in  fiscal 
1975. 

The  1974  tax  rates  show  Texaco  paying 
only  1.6  per  cent.  Gulf  2.9  per  cent,  Mobil 
3.6  per  cent  and  Exxon  6.4  per  cent.  Other 
corporations  paid  an  average  corporate  ttuc 
of  49  per  cent.  This  sort  of  tax  avoidance, 
of  coiirse.  Is  merely  another  form  of  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Meanwhile,  the  oil  crisis  has  left  the  18 
major  oil  firms,  economically  and  politically, 
stronger  than  ever. 


GETTING  TOGETHER  ON  OIL 
CONTROLS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5.  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial:  "Getting  Together  on 
Oil  Controls."  This  makes  a  lot  of  sense: 

Getting  Together  on  On.  Controls 

Democratic  congressional  leaders,  after 
communing  with  their  constituents  during 
the  August  recess,  returned  to  Washington 
in  a  mood  to  work  with  the  Administration 
for  a  gradual  phaseout  of  oil  price  controls. 
Such  a  compromise  is  clearly  in  the  public 
Interest;  we  urge  all  members  of  Congress  to 
support  It. 

Under  terms  of  the  understanding  reached 
at  a  meeting  last  Friday  between  President 
Ford  and  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  President  will  veto  a  bill 
which  would  resurrect  for  six  months  the 
price  control  program  which  abruptly  expired 
Sunday.  But  if  Congress  will  enact  a  substi- 
tute bill  extending  the  previous  controls  for 
only  30  to  60  days,  he  will  sign  It — if  there  are 
reliable  indications  that  Congress  will  use 
that  time  to  produce  a  compromise  program 
of  gradual  decontrol. 

This  is  a  sensible  approach.  Unfortunately, 
It  is  far  from  clear  that  House  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  or  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field will  be  able  to  sell  it  to  those  Democrats 
who  previously  rejected  a  presidential  pro- 
posal for  phasing  out  controls  over  39 
months,  and  are  now  hell-bent  on  overriding 
his  veto  and  thus  relmposlng  the  old  controls 
program. 

Those  who  take  this  approach  like  to  paint 
themselves  as  guardians  of  the  American 
consumer.  Actually,  If  the  attempt  to  re- 
impose  the  old  controls  Is  successful,  the  real 
beneflclarles  will  b©  not  UJ3.  consumers  but 
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members  of  the  world  oil  cartel,  whose  ability 
to  extract  higher  and  higher  prices  will  there- 
by continue  all  the  longer. 

By  coincidence,  even  as  the  House  and 
Senate  are  cranking  up  for  an  attempt  to 
override  the  presidential  veto,  members  of 
the  Organize  tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  are  preparing  to  meet  in  Vienna 
to  decide  by  how  much  they  will  Increase  the 
price  of  oil  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 
other  consuming  countries. 

Optimists  among  the  cartel -watchers  ex- 
pect no  more  than  a  $l-per-barrel  price 
boost;  pessimists  say  the  Increase  coiild  be  as 
much  as  $4  a  barrel — almost  10  cents  a  gallon. 

Either  way,  the  American  consumer  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  utter  a  small  profanity 
and  pay  the  higher  price  at  the  gas  pump. 
No  choice,  that  is,  except  to  ask  his  congress- 
man what  he  Is  doing  to  reduce  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  producers  who  al- 
ready supply  almost  40%  of  the  petroleum 
consumed  in  this  country,  and  are  supplying 
more  with  every  passing  day. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  what  will  happen  if 
the  veto  sticks,  the  Democratic  majority  con- 
tinues to  reject  a  compromise  and  the  abrupt 
end  of  controls  is  allowed  to  stand. 

Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.).  chairman 
of  a  House  energy  subcommittee,  talks  ab- 
surdly of  gasoline  reaching  90  cents  a  gallon 
by  New  Year's  Day.  Some  oilmen  profess  to 
believe  that  competition  will  hold  the  in- 
crease to  negligible  proportions.  But  among 
experts  the  prevailing  view  is  that  if  abrupt 
decontrol  is  accompanied  by  the  removal  of 
the  $2-a-barrel  duty  on  Imported  oil,  it  will 
produce  a  price  boost  of  3  or  4  cents  a  gaUon. 

However,  this  projection  does  not  Include 
the  effects  of  the  price  boost  planned  by 
OPEC.  Considering  that  each  additional 
penny  per  gallon  costs  consumers  about  $1 
billion,  and  taking  into  account  the  ripple 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  economy,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  decontrol  should  be  gradual  so  as 
to  soften  the  Impact. 

If  they  truly  want  to  serve  the  people  who 
elected  them,  members  of  Congress  will  up- 
hold the  President's  veto,  then  Join  the  Ad- 
ministration to  work  out  a  compromise  pro- 
gram that  will  move  the  country  toward 
greater  self -sufficiency  in  oil  without  undue 
hardship  on  the  American  people. 

Phased  decontrol  along  the  lines  already 
proposed  by  Ford  should  be  one  element  of 
such  a  package.  Provision  for  an  excess- 
profits  tax  on  oil  companies  that  do  not  plow 
the  extra  profits  into  the  quest  for  new 
energy  supplies  must  be  another — along  with 
tax  relief  to  offset  at  least  part  of  the  Im- 
pact of  higher  fuel  prices  on  consumer 
pocketbooks. 

While  the  Administration  and  congres- 
sional leaders  make  this  last  attempt  at  con- 
sensus on  a  sensible  program,  the  oil  com- 
panies can  do  themselves  and  the  country  a 
favor  by  not  moving  too  swiftly  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  new  but  hopefully  tempo- 
rary freedom  from  all  price  controls. 


PRANK    MEEKINS 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  achievement  of 
a  young  man  from  my  State  who  has  re- 
cently culminated  a  distinguished  golf 
career  by  becoming  the  club  champion 
of  Plossmoor  Coimtry  Club,  Plossmoor, 

ni. 
Mr.  Frank  MeeUns,  an  attorney  and 
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McGrane, 
Gerardl, 
eated  Tad 
In  only  his 
youngest 


tie 


member  of  the  law  firm  o: 
Perozzl,  Stelter,  Meekins  aijd 
on    September    1.    1975,    de. 
Harvey  4  and  3  to  become 
second  year  of  competition 
club  champion  in  recent  merAory 

Mr.  Meekins  is  a  graduate  i  of  Mendel 
High  School,  1961;  St.  Maiys  CoUege, 
1965,  and  DePaul  Law  School,  1967.  At 
all  the  above  institutions,  Fiank  was  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  golf  team 
and  exemplified  the  true  spir  t  of  sports- 
manship that  amateur  athletics  is  in- 
tended to  foster. 

To  Frank  Meekins,  his  wife  Margie  and 
his  son  David  John.  I  extend  a  well- 
deserved  congratulations  and  a  shared 
pride  In  this  accomplishmeni 


MAYOR  BEAME  CALLS  flOR  GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Friday,  September  5, 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
July  25,  Mayor  Abraham 
York  City  testified  before 
mittee  on  Crim.e  of  the  House 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  purpo^ 
Beame's  testimony  was  to 
to  the  growing  handgun 
society  and  to  urge  the 
sage  of  Federal  gun  control 
As  a  congressional  advocate 
gun  control  laws,  Mr 
like  to  take  this  opportunity 
complete  text  of  Mayor 
mony  in  the  Congressional 
commend  it  to  the  attention 
leagues. 

Testmont  by  Mayor  Abrahai  ; 

Thank  you  for  tills  opportunl  y 
New  York  City's  concern  over  the 
of  handguns  In  oui  City  and 
the  country. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the 
on  Crime  for  holding  so  many  he^rl 
ferent  parts  of  the  nation  on 
of  hrearms. 

Certainly  this  Is  a  nationwide 
we  welcome  Federal  assumptloi  i 
slbUlty   In  solving   this  serloiis 
lenge. 

I  am  sure  that  the  statistics 
to   this  Committee,   and   you 
heard  Commissioner  Codd  and 
spector  Maloney  testify  to  the 
the  problem  here  In  New  York 

But  I  would  like  to  put  our 
other  crime  statistics,  which 
seen  and  heard.  Into  their  prot>ei 

New  York  City's  overall  crime 
19th  among  the  25  largest  cities 
try.  It  Is  our  size  and  the  fact 
eight    mUUon    residents    which 
statistics  so  appalling.  But, 
we  compare  favorably  with  othe  • 

With  new  Federal  gun-control 
our  control  of  crime  In  New 
certainly  Improve  and  I  believe 
tlon  would  help  law  enforcemeiit 
every  community  In  this  country 
Job. 

ETvery  Innocent  death  by  gur 
tragedy  for  the  victim's  family 
largely  because  It  might  have 
under  appropriate  gxin-control 

But,  when  a  police  officer  dl«i 
a  special  tragedy  for  the  entire 
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For  If  a  gunman  kills  a  policeman,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  pull  the  trigger  at  unarmed 
civilians. 

Earlier  this  year,  five  New  York  City  police 
officers  were  brutally  shot  and  kUIed  In  the 
short  space  of  five  weeks  while  attempting 
to  enforce  the  law.  That  was  at  the  rate  of 
one  i>ollce  officer  a  week. 

I  will  never  forget  the  shock  and  sadness 
which  I  felt  and  shared  with  the  other  citi- 
zens of  this  great  city,  as  week  after  week  we 
endured  the  shooting  death  of  another  police 
officer. 

When  this  happens  to  a  city,  the  time  has 
come  to  act  not  only  against  the  criminals 
who  killed  those  police  officers,  but  against 
the  whole  notion  of  an  Indiscriminate  and 
Increasing  use  of  firearms. 

There  Is  no  accurate  count  on  how  many 
handguns  there  are  In  New  York  City.  But 
many  experts  estimate  that  there  are  more 
than  one  million  handguns  in  the  homes 
and  businesses  of  the  citizens  of  our  City. 
Yet  fewer  than  29,000  Individuals  are  li- 
censed to  hold  such  guns. 

We  are  faced  with  an  estimated  one  mil- 
lion Illegal  handguns  In  this  City — a  terrible 
reality  which  puts  Illegal  possession  of  guns 
on  the  frequency  level  of  traffic  violations. 

Now  TTie  State  of  New  York  and  The  City 
of  New  York  have  grun  laws  and  regulations 
which  are  among  the  toughest  and  most 
strictly  enforced  in  the  nation. 

Since  taking  office  In  January  1974,  I  have 
further  tightened  local  controls  as  far  as  my 
authority  allowed. 

I  directed  the  Police  Department  to  re- 
quire more  detaUed  substantiation  for  new 
applications  for  handgun  permits  filed  by 
the  general  public.  I  also  issued  an  Executive 
Memorandum  setting  forth  new  regulations 
and  standards  for  City  employees  who  carry 
handguns. 

For  two  years  I  have  also  submitted  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  State  Legislature  to 
increase  criminal  penalties  for  firearms  vio- 
lations, to  make  Jail  sentences  mandatory  for 
persons  convicted  of  first-degree  armed  rob- 
bery and  armed  assault,  to  eliminate  plea 
bargaining  by  persons  Indicted  for  such 
armed  robbery  and  armed  assault  and  to  re- 
quire firearms  permits  for  possession  of 
blank  cartridge  pistols  which  are  usually 
used  as  starter's  guns  In  sporting  events.  As 
you  know,  starter's  guns  are  frequently  con- 
verted into  lethal  weapons. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  measures  was 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Despite  our  existing  State  laws,  and  de- 
spite the  further  tightening  of  local  controls, 
we  are  experiencing  an  incretise  in  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  with  firearms. 

If  one-half  of  all  homicides  here  and  one- 
third  of  all  reported  robberies  and  one-fifth 
of  aU  reported  assaults  are  committed  by 
persons  carrying  handguns,  then  something 
Is  clearly  wrong. 

Frankly,  even  the  enactment  of  all  the 
gun -control  measures  I  proposed  to  the  State 
Leglslatiire  might  not  be  enough  to  reverse 
the  spread  of  illegal  handguns  or  the  Increase 
In  crimes  committed  with  guns. 

I  have  said  this  many  times  before,  and  I 
believe  the  experts  share  this  view,  namely, 
only  by  the  passage  of  uniform  Federal  gun- 
control  laws  win  the  spread  of  handguns  and 
the  increase  In  gun-related  crimes  be  ciir- 
talled. 

For  example,  It  does  us  New  Yorkers  little 
good  to  have  tough,  strictly  enforced  gun- 
control  laws  when  most  of  our  50  states  do 
not  have  similar  laws  and  a  black  market  In 
guns  can  thrive  here  through  the  easy  ship- 
ment of  guns  from  other  states. 

As  Commissioner  Codd  has  told  you,  we 
traced  the  origins  of  1,800  guns  seized  after 
they  were  used  In  the  commission  of  crimes. 
And,  of  those  1,800  guns,  only  one  was  traced 
to  an  Ulegal  sale  in  New  York  State,  while 
more  than  1,300  were  traced  to  Illegal  sales  In 
other  states. 
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I  am  convinced  that,  If  our  tough  St»t« 
laws  and  regulations  were  duplicated  in  other 
states,  we  would  see  a  marked  decrease  1q 
crimes  committed  with  guns. 

That  Is  why  Federal  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary. We  need  some  uniform  Federal  lam 
applicable  throughout  the  50  states  and  one 
strong  deterrent  to  the  criminal  use  of  hand- 
guns would  be  a  Federal  law  requiring  all 
handguns  In  the  country  to  be  registered. 

Here  in  New  York  City,  the  largest  urban 
complex  in  the  nation,  the  people  have  sup- 
ported the  State's  gun-control  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  decades.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  will  support  a  Federal  law  which 
win  provide  for  meaningful  registration  re- 
quirements In  each  state.  Opinion  polls  tend 
to  bear  this  out. 

A  very  strong  deterrent  to  the  Illegal  use 
of  handguns  would  be  a  Federal  law  which 
restricts  sales  of  handguns  to  licensed  Indi- 
viduals. New  York  State  has  a  licensing  law 
and  It  does  not  Interfere  with  the  people's 
right  to  own  handguns  for  legitimate 
purposes. 

Similarly,  Federal  law  which  would  require 
Individuals  In  all  50  states  to  be  licensed  to 
carry  or  possess  handguns  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  anyone's  right  to  own  such  guns  for 
legitimate  purposes. 

I  believe  we  also  need  some  kind  of  Federal 
oversight  on  the  number  of  handguns  that 
are  available  to  the  people  in  our  country  and 
this  could  be  accomplished  through  a  meas- 
tu-e  that  would  restrict  the  number  of  hand- 
guns which  the  same  Individual  can  purchase 
and  own. 

Another  problem  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  help  resolve  Is  the  problem  of 
the  so-called  "Saturday  Night  Special,"  the 
cheap,  easily  available  handgun,  which  has 
figured  so  prominently  In  so  many  crimes, 
especially  among  our  young  people. 

We  have  tried  to  get  State  legislation 
Etgainst  not  only  these  Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cials, but  against  all  small,  readily  conceal- 
able  handguns.  However,  even  if  we  did,  we 
would  face  the  same  problem  of  a  black  mar- 
ket here,  unless  there  were  some  Federal  leg- 
islation which  outlawed  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  such  guns  In  all  50  states. 

Finally,  there  is  the  growing  problem  of 
shipping  handgun  parts  across  state  lines  for 
assembly  at  their  destinations. 

WhUe  there  Is  a  Federal  proscription 
against  the  shipment  of  assembled  handguns 
between  people  who  are  not  licensed  gun 
dealers,  there  is  no  such  proscription  against 
the  Interstate  shipment  of  certain  handgun 
parts. 

It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  for  the  Federal 
government  to  require  licensing  for  the  ship- 
ment of  assembled  handguns  and  not  re- 
quire such  licensing  for  the  shipment  of  all 
handgun  parts  which  can  be  easily  assembled 
anywhere. 

So,  on  the  basis  of  New  York  City's  experi- 
ence, I  reconunend  that  any  new  Federal  gun- 
control  legislation  should  include  at  least 
the  following  measures. 

{ 1 )  A  Federal  law  requiring  registration  of 
all  handguns  In  the  country. 

(2)  A  restriction  on  sales  of  handguns  only 
to  licensed  Individuals. 

(3)  A  limit  on  the  number  of  handgun* 
which  the  same  Individual  can  purchase  In  a 
year. 

(4)  The  outlawing  of  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  Saturday  Night  Specials. 

(5)  A  prohibition  on  the  Interstate  ship- 
ment and  the  Importation  of  all  firearm 
parts,  unless  such  shipment  or  Importation 
Is  to  a  licensed  dealer. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  great 
concern  which  law  enforcement  and  other 
public  officials  here  have  about  the  continu- 
ing spread  of  Ulegal  handguns  throughout 
The  City  of  New  York. 

Pistols  brought  Into  this  City  UlegaUy  an<l 
sold  Illegally  now  have  a  ready  market  In  all 
our  neighborhoods,  and  we  fear  this  8lt«** 
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tlon  In  which  handguns  have  become  as 
common  in  many  households  as  any  kitchen 
appliance. 

The  handgun  we  fear  is  small  enough  to 
be  concealed  In  a  pocket,  purse  or  a  per- 
son's hand,  but  It  casts  a  growing  shadow 
across  every  American  city. 

II  Congress  does  not  check  present  trends, 
that  shadow  could  darken  the  life  of  every 
American. 


REMOVAL  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
BARRIERS  TO  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today  a  concur- 
rent resolution  making  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  all  units  of  government 
expeditiously  remove  the  many  archi- 
tectural barriers  to  the  handicapped 
existing  in  our  public  places.  Seventy- 
four  of  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
this  effort. 

For  years  this  country  has  had  a 
valuable  asset  that  we  have  ignored — our 
handicapped  fellow  citizens.  These  are 
courageous  individuals  who  could  indeed 
give  us  a  lesson  in  living.  I  am  asking 
this  Congress  to  commit  itself  to  make 
changes  long  overdue  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  Bicentennial. 

The  approaching  Bicentennial  anni- 
versary will  be  celebrated  by  all  of  our 
citizens.  Many  will  visit  historical  and 
institutional  centers  whch  personify  this 
Nation's  underlying  principles  and  de- 
velopment. The  handicapped  may  not 
have  access  in  many  instances.  We  can- 
not allow  this  to  happen.  We  should  not 
allow  this  to  happen  especially  when 
one  considers  the  fact  that  our  Constitu- 
tion stipulates  that  the  purpose  of  our 
Government  includes  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare,  protection  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  the  fostering  of  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 

This  Nation  has  the  resources  to  re- 
move existing  barriers  and  to  do  so  before 
our  celebration  starts.  Many  places 
here  in  Washington  have  made  pro- 
visions for  the  physically  impaired.  There 
are  generous  quantities  of  information 
which  will  assist  the  handicapped  in 
making  their  visit  to  Washington  en- 
joyable and  convenient.  But  in  a  different 
sense,  we  still  have  present  day  impair- 
ments such  as  the  case  when  an  individ- 
ual in  a  wheelchair  can  visit  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  but  cannot  see  out  the 
windows  once  there.  Once  inside  the 
National  Archives,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  other  meaningful  documents  are 
unable  to  be  seen  from  a  wheelchair. 
Ford's  Theatre  and  the  House  Where 
Lincoln  Died  are  candidly  termed  "in- 
accessable  to  those  in  wheelchairs"  by  the 
Park  Service.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  Park  Service  has  plans  to 
renovate  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Memorials — which  are  currently  viewed 
from  street  level  by  the  handicapped — as 
well  as  Installing  curb  cuts  in  the  White 
House  area  and  the  Mall. 

My  legislation  would: 

First.  Promote  awareness  of  existing 
Mchltectural  barriers. 
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Second.  Encourage  the  expenditure 
of  discretionary  and  existing  appro- 
priate funds  toward  expeditiously  remov- 
ing architectural  barriers. 

Third.  Encourage  government  agencies 
at  all  levels  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  for  our  fellow  handicapped 
citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  cooperation  I 
have  received  from  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.,  and  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 

Architectural  barrier  removal  should 
not  mean  the  installation  of  an  aesthetic 
eyesore  and  hazard.  Accessibility  should 
mean  independence  for  our  handicapped 
citzens  as  we  celebrate  our  anniversary 
and  statement  that  "All  Men  are  Created 
Equal." 

The  following  are  those  that  have 
joined  in  this  effort  to  move  toward  re- 
moving existing  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped: 

CosPONSORS    OF    Handicapped    Bill 

Bella  S.  Abzug,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Glenn 
M.  Anderson,  Mark  Andrews,  Les  AuColn, 
Herman  Badlllo,  Edward  P.  Beard.  Berkley 
Bedell. 

Jaime  Benitez,  Michael  T.  Blouln,  Don  Bon- 
ker,  William  M.  Brodhead,  Garry  Brown, 
Clair  W.  Burgener,  Shirley  Chlsholm,  Wil- 
liam S.  Cohen. 

Cardlss  Collins,  James  C.  Corman.  Mendel 
J.  Davis,  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Thomas  J. 
Downey,  Robert  Duncan,  Robert  W.  Edgsu-, 
Don  Edwards. 

Joshua  EUberg,  Daniel  J.  Flood.  BUl  Fren- 
zel,  Louis  Frey,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Gllman,  Gil- 
bert Gude,  Mark  W.  Hannaford,  Michael  Har- 
rington. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Ken  Hechler,  Mar- 
Jorle  S.  Holt,  John  W.  Jenrette,  Jr.,  Jack  F. 
Kemp,  William  M.  Ketchum,  Robert  J.  Lago- 
marsino,  William  Lehman. 

Jerry  Litton,  Jim  Lloyd,  Clarence  D.  Long, 
Andrew  Magulre.  Romano  L.  Mazzoll.  John 
Melcher,  George  Miller.  Donald  J.  Mitchell. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Joe  Moakley,  Carlos  J. 
Moorhead  of  California,  John  E.  Moss,  Ronald 
M.  Mottl,  Richard  L.  Ottinger.  Claude  Pep- 
per, Larry  Pressler,  Albert  H.  Qule. 

Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  Teno  Roncallo,  Pa- 
tricia Schroeder,  Philip  R.  Sharp,  Stephen  J. 
Solarz,  Fortney  H.  Stark.  Alan  Steelman, 
William  A.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Charles  Thone,  William  F.  Walsh,  Henry  A. 
Waxman,  G.  WUllam  Whitehurst,  Bob  Wil- 
son of  California,  Charles  WUson  of  Texas, 
Larry  Winn,  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Leo  C.  Zeferettl. 

CONCDBRKNT  BKSOLtTTION 

To  promote  and  encourage  the  remov«d  of 
architectural  barriers  to  the  access  of  hand- 
icapped persons  to  public  faculties  and 
buildings. 

Whereas  the  approach  of  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  country 
calls  all  of  us  to  reaffirm  the  principles  at- 
tendant that  foimdatlon  and  guiding  our 
growth  as  a  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  stipulates  that 
the  purposes  of  our  government  Include  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare;  and 

Whereas  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  this  most  basic 
document  and  statement  of  prlclples;    and 

Whereas  our  handicapped  fellow  citizens 
have  rights,  not  because  of  their  disabilities, 
but  rights  which  belong  to  all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  many  existing  public  buildings 
and  facilities  have  architectural  barriers  to 
access  and  enjoyment  by  our  handicapped 
fellow  citizens,  and 

V^hereas  this  country,  as  in  no  other  time 
in  Its  history,  has  the  resources  to  provide 
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for  the  well-being  of  all  Its  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  coTururring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress — 

(1)  that  the  Constitutional  Officers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  administrators  of 
institutions  supported  with  public  monies, 
and  administrative  officers  of  this  Congress, 
should  Immediately  survey  facilities  under 
their  direction  for  all  architectural  barriers 
to  the  handicapped; 

(2)  that  said  officers  and  administrators 
should  make  available  monies  from  their  dis- 
cretionary funds  for  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural barlrers  to  the  handicapped;  and 

(3)  that  all  other  governmental  units 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  similar  pro- 
visions for  the  handicapped  citizens  who 
reside  under  their  Jurisdiction. 


JOSEPH  KRAFT  HAS  A  HORSE 
LAUGH  ON  ENERGY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  a  recent  column  by  Joseph  Kraft 
which  brings  out  two  of  the  major  prob- 
lems we  face  in  assessing  oil  decontrol — 
windfall  profits  and  protection  of  com- 
petition in  the  oil  industry. 

With  immediate  decontrol  of  old  oil 
prices,  the  focus  of  attention  is  usually 
simply  the  fact  that  there  is  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  major  oil  companies 
to  line  their  pockets  with  the  hard- 
earned  money  of  the  American  consumer. 
However,  Mr.  Kraft  brings  out  a  concern 
which  I  believe  deserves  equal  considera- 
tion— with  immediate  decontrol,  the  only 
competition  to  the  majors,  the  independ- 
ent refiners,  will  most  likely  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  market  while  the  majors  gloat 
over  how  they  are  serving  the  public  in- 
terest by  holding  down  their  retail  prices. 

The  vast  vertical  integration  of  the 
majors  will  permit  them  to  reap  profits 
at  the  wellhead  while  taking  losses  at 
the  gas  pumps.  The  independents  can- 
not follow  suit,  and  will  be  forced  to  raise 
their  retail  prices,  thereby  making  them 
noncompetitive.  In  an  industry  that  not 
only  controls  oil,  but  also  coal,  natural 
gas,  and  alternate  energy  sources,  the 
breath  of  competition  added  by  the  in- 
dependents must  not  be  driven  out.  It 
is  the  American  people  who  are  going  to 
suffer  from  our  failure  to  compromise 
on  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Kraft  says  it  better 

than  I  can,  so  I  would  like  to  insert  his 

article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom   the   New   York   Post,   Aug.    16,    1975] 

Thk  Horse   Laugh 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Washington. — ^Maybe  what  President  Ford 
likes  to  call  his  energy  program  Isn't  Just  a 
cozy  arrangement  for  lining  the  ptockets  of 
the  big  oil  companies.  But  events  are  giving 
the  horse  laugh  to  any  other  interpretation. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  the  big  compa- 
nies will  be  getting  higher  revenues  without 
paying  Increaeed  taxes.  They  will  also  be 
receiving  public  credit  for  actions  which  in 
fact  work  to  hurt  their  chief  competitors — 
the  independent  reflnMV. 
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The  point  of  departure  tor  wltat  Is  emerg- 
ing Is  the  present  law  fixing  >nces  on  oU 
products  from  wells  discovered  before  1972. 
Such  so-called  "old  oU"  constltvites  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  amount  produced  In  this 
country.  Its  price  Is  now  contnUed  at  $6.25 
a  barrel. 

The  law  controlling  oil  prices  expiree  on 
Aug.  31.  Just  before  recesslig,  Congress 
passed  a  six-month  extension.  1  lut  Ford  has 
said  he  will  veto  the  extension  when  it 
reaches  his  desk  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

If  so,  producers  of  old  oil  cou  d  raise  their 
prices  to  the  going  rate  for  al.  other  oU — 
about  tl3  a  barrel.  The  Increased  revenues 
would  go  chiefly  to  the  major  cU  producers, 
for  these  big  companies  own  mc  st  of  the  old 
otl. 

Virtually  everybody.  Including  both  the 
Administration  and  the  congresj  lonal  Demo- 
crats, professes  to  believe  higher  oil  revenues 
should  be  subject  to  increased  tixatlon. 

But  the  Congress  has  not  ydt  passed  an 
excess  profits  tax  on  oil,  becaxiss  the  Demo- 
crats figured  such  a  move  wovUI  have  made 
It  easier  for  the  President  to  c  econtrol  oil. 
So  the  higher  revenues  coming  to  the  com- 
panies when  the  controls  come  c  ff  would  not 
be  subject  to  higher  taxes. 

Moreover,  to  soften  the  blow  to  the  con- 
sumers, the  President  and  varljus  political 
allies  have  been  asking  the  oil  (ompanles  to 
hold  the  price  of  gasoline  steady  at  the  filling 
station  even  after  controls- exptre. 

Particularly  Instructive  In  that  view  Is  a 
letter  sent  out  by  four  Senatois  known  for 
their  connections  with  the  oil  1<  bby  and  the 
White  House.  The  Senators  are  .:  ohn  McClel- 
lan  (D-Ark.)  and  three  Republicans — Paul 
Pannln  of  Arl2!ona,  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska 
and  Clifford  Hansen  of  Wyomln;. 

In  their  letters,  the  Senators  urge  the  oil 
companies  to  "exercise  every  pos  Bible  pricing 
restraint  dxirlng  the  very  critic  U  days  that 
will  come  after  Aug.  31."  Tl  ey  Indicate 
such  restraint  would  be  "In  the  ilghest  pub- 
lic Interest."  They  Intimate  It  would  not, 
even  If  arrived  at  by  collusion,  1  le  subject  to 
anti-trust  prosecution. 

Various  signs.  Including  fuU-p  age  ads  call- 
ing for  price  restraint  by  the  U  Hon  Oil  Co., 
suggest  that  the  big  oil  comblnei  are  going  to 
harken  to  the  Senators.  It  Is  eas  r  to  see  why. 

If  prices  are  raised  at  the  \rellhead  but 
held  at  the  pump,  the  squeeze  m  Ul  be  on  the 
refiners.  The  biggest  companies  will  not  be 
hurt  so  badly  because  they  will  rake  In  the 
extra  money  coming  from  deccntrol  of  old 
oil. 

But  their  only  serious  com  )etltors,  the 
independent  refiners  who  buy  it  the  well- 
head, will  be  clobbered.  So  ever  as  they  are 
praised  for  serving  "the  highest  public  In- 
terest," the  big  companies  will  be  chewing 
up  their  competitors. 

This  giveaway,  to  make  mattei  s  worse,  does 
not  even  achieve  the  stlpulate<:  goal  of  the 
President's  energy  program — i  eduction  of 
dependence  on  foreign  sources. 

Nothing  Is  now  being  done  to  cut  back 
consumption.  Imports  are  not  going  down. 
The  less  so  given  the  recent  cdurt  decision 
nillng  Illegal  the  $2-a-barrel  excise  fee 
which  the  President  applied  as  pressiire  on 
Congress  to  accept  his  energy  ])rogram.  For 
Ford  Is  now  likely  simply  to  reiiove  the  fee. 

All  of  this  Is  not  going  to  be  lost  on  for- 
eign producers  of  oil.  The  meaaage  they  are 
bound  to  get  Is  that  the  U.S.  Is  not  cutting 
consumption  and  that  there  is  &t  least  a  $2 
a  barrel  margin  available  for  pi  ice  Increase. 

What  this  suggests  to  me  Is  that  the  en- 
ergy program  has  become  an  imergy  mess. 
The  country  needs  a  fresh  start 

That  means  accepting  the  pro  xjsltlon  that 
what  may  be  good  for  the  compinles  may  be 
bad  for  America.  It  means  a  iseriotiB  pro- 
gram which  Identifies  large  national  goals 
and  sets  out  the  means,  public  and  private, 
for  reaching  thooe  objectives. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE  ZONE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  Congress  will 
be  expected  to  focus  its  attention  once 
again  on  an  Issue  of  critical  importance 
to  hemispheric  relations — the  renegotia- 
tion of  the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 
Recent  events  indicate  that  the  near- 
stalemated  negotiations  of  early  summer 
may  finally  have  a  chance  for  success. 

This  week,  for  example,  State  and  De- 
fense Department  oflBcials  apparently  set 
aside  the  differences  that  had  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  near  impasse 
to  engage  in  a  joint  inspection  tour  of 
the  canal.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Willi£im  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  George  S. 
Brown,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  William  D. 
Rogers  jointly  traveled  to  the  Canal  Zone 
to  tour  the  area  that  could  pose  problems 
of  crisis  proportions  to  U.S.  policymakers 
If  the  11  year  attempt  at  renegotiation 
should  fail.  The  trip  indicates  that  the 
protracted  dispute  between  the  two  De- 
partments over  the  land  and  water  rights 
to  be  guaranteed  by  a  new  treaty  may 
be  on  its  way  to  resolution.  In  a  related 
vein  it  appears  that  a  compromise  has 
been  reached  within  the  executive 
branch  which  effectively  overrules  De- 
fense Department  arguments  favoring  50 
more  years  of  exclusive  U.S.  control  of 
the  canal. 

Even  more  encouraging  are  signs  that 
a  possible  executive-legislative  confron- 
tation over  the  issue  has  at  least  been 
postponed.  Until  a  meeting  with  the  U.S. 
negotiating  team  due  to  return  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  Senator  Harry  Byrd  has  ju- 
diciously agreed  to  delay  the  introduction 
of  his  amendment  prohibiting  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  continue  the  ne- 
gotiations. Passage  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment would  only  bring  further  confusion 
to  the  already  complex  questions  and 
prevailing  misconceptions  that  surroimd 
the  Issue  at  present.  Not  only  would 
passage  bring  a  halt  to  the  negotiations 
thereby  alienating  the  Panamanians,  but 
it  would  also  provoke  a  confrontation 
with  the  executive  branch  due  to  ques- 
tions raised  regarding  the  amendment's 
constitutional  validity. 

With  the  resumption  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  the  apparent  willingness  of 
the  Senate  to  refrain  temporarily  from 
prejudging  the  issue  before  a  draft  treaty 
Is  even  presented  to  the  Congress,  it 
would  be  valuable  to  review  the  back- 
ground of  the  current  negotiations  and 
the  possible  consequences  of  failure.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  by  Representative  Charles  Whalen 
entitled  "Colonialism  and  the  Canal": 

COLONIAUSM  AND  THX  CANAI, 

(By  Chaklks  W.  Whalen,  Jr.) 
It  Is  Ironic  that  as  It  approaches  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  indep)endence, 
the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  world's  re- 
maining colonial  powers.  Since  1946,  approxi- 
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mately  68  provinces  have  been  ceded  aov- 
erelgnty  by  their  colonial  masters.  Tet  our 
country  continues  to  cling  to  a  563-square- 
mlle  enclave  In  the  heart  of  Panama  In  a 
manner  befitting  the  nineteenth  century 
British  raj. 

In  the  fashion  of  its  Infamous  East  India 
precursor,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  admin- 
istered by  a  quasi-governmental  company 
headed  by  a  presidentially-appointed  gover- 
nor. Ordinances  prescribing  the  conduct  of 
zone  residents  and  employees  are  promul- 
gated by  the  governor  and  enforced  by  Anur- 
Ican-pald  police.  Alleged  violations  are  prose- 
cuted by  a  United  States  District  Attorney 
and  adjudicated  by  a  Federal  District  Court. 
Virtually  all  commercial  enterprises  and 
deep-water  port  facilities  within  the  terri- 
tory are  operated  by  Americans.  For  the  um 
of  Its  land  we  pay  the  government  of  Pana- 
ma a  mlnlscule  $2.3  million  annually.  Per- 
haps the  most  Imperious  manifestation  of 
our  presence  is  the  election  every  four  years 
of  delegates  to  one  of  our  country's  major 
political  conventions. 

The  future  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  b« 
one  of  the  most  explosive  issues  to  confront 
the  Western  Hemisphere  dxiring  this  century. 
Panamanians  are  deeply  concerned  that  an 
alien  power  operates  a  de  facto  colony  cut- 
ting a  10-mIle  swath  through  the  center  <rf 
their  nation.  Considerable  friction  In  United 
States-Panama  relations  already  has  resulted 
from  the  continuation  of  policies  based  upon 
the  1903  Hay-Bunau-VarUla  Treaty.  The  1964 
"flag  incident,"  for  instance,  caused  34 
deaths.  During  the  1973  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  Panama 
the  United  States  cast  the  third  veto  In  ita 
history  to  defeat  a  resolution  supporting  the 
Canal  posture  of  the  Torrljos  govermnent. 

Recognizing  the  volatility  of  the  situation, 
the  Nixon  administration  in  1973  committed 
Itself  to  renegotiate  the  1903  document.  On 
February  7.  1974,  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  and  Panamanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Juan  A.  Tack  signed  an  agreement  em- 
bracing the  principles  upon  which  future 
treaty  discussions  would  be  predicated. 
These  Include :  ( 1 )  a  flxed  termination  date 
for  the  new  treaty;  (2)  a  return  to  Panami 
of  full  Jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in 
which  the  Canal  Is  located  In  exchange  for 
assurances  that  the  United  States  would  re- 
tain the  rights,  facilities,  and  land  necessary 
for  its  operation  and  defense  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty;  (3)  Panamanian  partici- 
pation In  the  administration  and  security  of 
the  Canal;  (4)  a  more  equitable  distribution 
to  Panama  of  the  economic  benefits  derived 
from  the  Canal. 

Conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  Is  expected 
within  the  next  few  months.  Yet  the  nego- 
tiating principles  already  have  come  under 
sharp  congressional  attack.  In  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty 
accords  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  in 
the  Canal  Zone  (as  early  as  1904  our  govern- 
ment recognized  that  Panama  remained  the 
titular  sovereign  there),  legislative  critics 
argue  that  the  proposed  treaty  represents  a 
"give-away." 

On  March  4,  1975,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R-S.C),  Joined  by  37  colleagues,  in- 
troduced SJl.  97  which  expresses  the  sen»e 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  not 
surrender  its  "sovereign  rights  and  jurisdic- 
tion" over  the  Canal.  The  Thurmond  pro- 
posal exceeds  by  three  the  34  votes  necessary 
to  block  treaty  ratification.  A  companion 
measiire  (HJl.  23),  Initiated  by  Representa- 
tive Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa.),  has  126  House 
co-sponsors.  On  June  26,  the  House,  by  » 
246-164  vote,  adopted  Representative  OeM 
Snyder's  (R-Ky.)  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  Appropriations  Bill  which  denies 
funds  "to  negotiate  surrender  or  relinquish- 
ment of  any  U.S.  rights  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone." 

If  the  Senate  refuses  to  consent  to  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama,  what  might  occur? 
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pirst,  our  relations  with  Panama  and  other 
Utln  American  states  (and.  indeed,  the  en- 
tire Third  World)   will  be  severely  strained. 

Second,  by  rejecting  Panama's  bid  for  self- 
ruie  (a  mood  we  failed  to  detect  in  Indo- 
jlilna),  we  could  become  involved  In  a  pro- 
tracted, unwlnnable  guerrilla  war. 

Third,  lives  of  countless  United  States  clti- 
jens  residing  in  Panama,  could  be  needlessly 
endangered.  A  distinguished  American  for- 
eign poUcy  scholar  recently  told  me  of  his 
conversation  with  General  Omar  Torrljos. 
"What  would  you  do  with  your  National 
Guard,"  he  asked  the  head  of  state,  "If  6,000 
pmamanlans  stormed  the  Canal  Zone?"  Gen- 
eral Torrljos  smiled  and  responded:  "I  would 
have  a  dlfBcult  decision,  wouldn't  I?  I  would 
have  to  choose  between  shooting  Americans 
or  my  own  countrymen." 

Fourth,  the  Canal  Zone  could  be  rendered 
inoperable.  It  Is  vulnerable  to  sabotage.  Fur- 
ther, ship  owners  may  be  reluctant  to  route 
their  vessels  through  the  Canal  where  they 
would  be  "sitting  ducks"  for  terrltorlst  ac- 
tlviUes. 

The  forthcoming  treaty  debate,  therefore, 
presents  the  Congress  (the  House  may  have 
to  take  certain  Implementing  actions)  with 
two  important  challenges. 

The  first  is  a  test  of  congressional  willing- 
ness to  embark  upon  its  own  "new  dialogue  ' 
with  Latin  America.  Panama  is  an  Ideal 
country  with  which  we  could  Invoke  a  hemis- 
pheric policy  based,  in  the  words  of  Chief 
Treaty  Negotiator  Ellsworth  Bunker  on  "new 
Ideas,  rather  than  old  memories."  Redeflnlng 
our  relationship  with  Panama  will  demon- 
strate United  States'  support  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination.  It  also  will  signal  our 
intention  to  deal  with  our  other  Latin 
American  neighbors  on  a  truly  equal  basis. 

The  second  will  be  a  measure  of  congres- 
sional competence  and  responsibility  In  the 
foreign  policy-making  process.  Will  Congress* 
reaction  to  the  new  treaty  be  parochial.  In- 
sensitive, and  uninformed?  Or  will  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  accept  the  op- 
portunity to  avert  a  crisis  before  It  occurs  by 
enabling  an  ally  of  long-standing  to  achieve  a 
just  and  reasonable  goal? 

In  Panama,  the  Issues  are  well  defined  and 
the  consequences  of  our  failure  to  adopt  a 
new  treaty  are  predictable.  If  Congress  rejects 
the  treaty,  the  only  question  will  be  the 
price  the  United  States  must  pay  to  defend 
the  status  quo. 


MEDICARE  MUST  IMPROVE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OP  DURABLE  MEDI- 
CAL EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5.  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  months,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  medicare's  ad- 
ministration of  the  kidney  disease  bene- 
fits program  established  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972. 

As  one  of  the  aspects  of  this  study,  we 
have  found  that  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions In  the  administration  of  the  diu"- 
able  medical  equipment — DME — pur- 
chase and  rental  program.  I  have  calcu- 
lated that  improvements  in  the  purchase 
of  equipment  used  in  kidney  dialysis 
could  result  in  savings  of  approximately 
$108  million  every  5  years.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  savings  in  just  one  area  of 
disease  and  treatment.  Savings  through- 
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out  all  of  medicare's  programs  must  be 
significantly  higher. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  savings  pos- 
sible through  a  more  intelligent  use  of 
purchases  versus  rentals,  I  would  like  to 
enter  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter on  the  subject  which  I  sent  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  In- 
surance on  August  29, 1975 : 

AtroTTST  29,  1975. 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Tiernet, 
Director.  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Baltimore,  MA. 
Deab  Me.  Titrnet:  On  March  21,  I  wrote 
to  Commissioner  Cardwell  regarding  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration's  response  to  a 
number  of  General  Accounting  Office  reports 
Issued  In  recent  years.  One  of  these  GAO 
reports  Involved  durable  medical  equipment 
(DME)  and  cost  savings  which  could  result 
from  Improved  purchase  versus  rental  pro- 
cedures. As  you  know,  In  an  effort  to  help 
ensure  cost  savings  In  the  use  of  DME.  Con- 
gress provided  In  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (P.L.  92-603)  that  HEW 
could — 

"Conduct  reimbursement  experiments  de- 
signed to  eliminate  unreasonable  expenses 
resulting  from  prolonged  rentals  of  durable 
medical  equipment  .  .  ." 

In  Commissioner  Cardwell's  response  to  me 
dated  June  3.  1975,  he  reported  that  de^lte 
the  fact  that  the  Social  Security  amend- 
ments were  passed  in  late  1972,  action  still 
has  not  been  taken  to  begin  rental/purchase 
experiments.  The  letter  describes  the  present 
situation  as  follows: 

"In  December  1973.  SSA  released  a  Re- 
quest for  Proposal  (RFP)  to  develop  and 
test  new  reimbursement  methods  for  DME. 
As  a  result  of  this  competitive  procurement, 
three  protocols  were  developed:  (1)  a  pre- 
paid capitation  system;  (2)  a  system  to 
automatically  transfer  title  for  the  equip- 
ment to  the  beneficiary  when  rental  pay- 
ments exceed  the  sum  of  the  purchase  price 
plus  an  additional  rental  payment;  and  (3) 
a  system  which  Includes  lump-sum  payment 
for  new  and  used  equipment,  and  a  rental- 
purchase  conversion  arrangement. 

"We  are  presently  preparing  for  negotia- 
tions with  Exotech  Systems.  Inc..  of  Gaithers- 
burg.  Maryland,  to  implement  their  experi- 
mental design  (l.e.,  the  third  listed  above — 
lump-sum  payment  for  new  and  used  equip- 
ment and  a  rental-purchase  conversion  ar- 
rangement) .  It  Is  expected  that  a  contract 
for  this  experiment  will  be  signed  early  In 
fiscal  year  1976." 

As  a  result,  the  present  law  still  stands 
and  provides  for  reimbursement  under  Part  B 
for  expenses  incurred  for  the  rental  or  pur- 
chase of  DME.  It  Is  up  to  the  patient  whether 
to  rent  or  purchase.  Lump-sum  payments 
may  be  made  for  Inexpensive  equipment, 
generally  of  $50  or  leas.  In  the  case  of  major 
purchases,  however,  medicare  reimburse- 
ment Is  generally  made  In  monthly  Install- 
ments equivalent  to  the  payment  which 
would  have  been  made  had  the  equipment 
been  rented. 

In  recent  months,  the  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  studying  the  end-stag© 
renal  disease  program  which  was  also  estab- 
lished by  P.L.  92-603.  As  a  result  of  our  stud- 
ies, we  have  become  aware  of  the  enormous 
cost  to  the  Trust  Funds  of  the  ESRD  pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  that  within  several 
years,  the  program  will  be  costing  $1  billion 
annually  to  maintain  between  60,000  and 
60,000  patients.  Because  of  the  enormous 
costs  of  this  catastrophic  coverage  program. 
It  Is  Important  that  every  action  possible  be 
taken  to  hold  down  unnecessary  costs. 

Statements  presented  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee definitely  indicate  that  significant  cost 
savings  can  be  achieved  by  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  dialysis  machines  for  patients 
receiving  treatment  at  home. 
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A  patient  who  Is  stabilized  on  dialysis  may 
be  maintained  on  dialysis  Indefinitely  and, 
depending  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  perhaps 
for  decades.  Machine  purchase  Is  obviously 
appropriate  for  many  of  these  patients. 

Because  of  the  present  law,  however,  pa- 
tients are  financially  unable  to  purchase 
dialysis  equipment  since  machines  cost  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $6,000.  As  a  result,  many 
are  discouraged  from  trying  home  dialysis — 
a  coxirse  of  treatment  which  may  be  $300  or 
$400  a  week  cheaper  for  Medicare  than  Is 
treatment  In  a  dialysis  center.  Others  pro- 
ceed to  rent  equipment  for  home  use — yet 
they  end  up  paying  years  of  rent  and  several 
times  the  outright  purchase  price  of  the 
equipment. 

According  to  a  letter  to  me  of  June  23, 
1975,  from  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health, 

"HEW  Is  unable  to  Identify  the  specific 
number  of  equipment  rentals  or  to  deter- 
mine the  total  Medicare  costs  for  rental  of 
home  dialysis  equipment.  However,  a  8«unple 
of  claims  from  facilities  which  are  renting 
such  equipment  to  beneficiaries  and  which 
submit  bUls  to  intermediaries  Indicates  a 
median  rental  charge  of  $150  monthly.  The 
range  of  charges  on  the  sampled  bUls  was 
$67.50  to  $200." 

From  these  figures,  it  would  appear  that 
In  many  cases  two  or  two  and  a  half  years 
of  rental  payments  would  equal  the  pur- 
chase price  of  a  machine. 

In  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  hearing  on 
July  30,  1975,  Dr.  Fred  L.  Shapiro  of  the 
Hennepin  County  General  Hospital,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota  replied  to  a  question  by 
Rep.  Donald  Clancy  as  follows : 

"When  the  company  who  manufacturers 
the  (dialysis)  equipment  leases  It,  they  ar© 
generally  going  to  calculate  on  getting  their 
money  back  in  two  years.  Anything  over  that 
Is  excess  with  them." 

Mr.  Clanct.  What  Is  the  average  life  then 
(of  the  equipment)? 

Dr.  SHAPrao.  In  most  medical  equipment  It 
should  be  approximately  five  years. 

Because  the  kidney  programs  did  not  have 
capital  to  buy  and  lease  back,  many  of  them 
had  no  alternative  but  to  lease  from  the  com- 
pany because  we  could  not  purchase  outright 
the  way  the  Medicare  law  Is  currently  inter- 
preted. 

So  that  change.  If  It  were  to  be  made, 
would  be  an  effective  cost  savings  for  the 
government. 

Dr.  John  Sadler  (President,  Renal  Physi- 
cians Association.  Head  of  the  Division  of 
Nephrology.  University  of  Maryland  Hospital, 
Baltimore.  Maryland)  : 

Direct  purchase  and  resale  at  a  reduced 
rate  as  It  Is  turned  over  would  be  the  great- 
est economy  In  terms  of  the  hardware  that 
would  be  available.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Clanct.  But  I  think  If  these  changes 
were  brought  about  It  would  result  in  less 
cost  to  the  goverrmient? 
Dr.  Sadleb.  I  believe  so. 
Dr.  Cheistopher  Blagg  (Director.  North- 
west Kidney  Center.  Seattle,  Washington) : 
Yes. 

If  one  assumes  that  we  will  soon  have 
a  population  of  40,000  patients  on  dialysis 
and  if  one  assumes  that  50  percent  of  these 
can  be  treated  at  home,  there  is  a  potential 
for  20,000  home  dialysis  machines.  Almost 
no  patients  currently  own  a  machine.  If  one 
also  assumes  that  a  $3,600  machine  is  good 
for  five  years  (a  very  conservative  estimate) 
and  that  rental  payments  are  $150  a  month, 
then  every  five  years,  $9,000  In  rent  wUl 
be  paid.  If  the  machine  Is  purchased  out- 
right, then  there  Is  a  savings  to  the  program 
of  $5,400  every  five  years  times  20,000  patients 
or  a  total  potential  savings  of  $108  million 
every  five  years.  While  these  figures  are  not 
precise,  I  believe  they  are  conservative  esti- 
mates that  convey  the  type  of  savings  which 
can  accrue  to  the  Social  Security  tnist  funds 
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\I  we  begin  now  to  improve  th(    DME  pur- 
chase program. 

In    view   of  this   expert   testli^ony 
may  be  legislative  changes  In 
Medical  Equipment  rental /purcliase 
In  the  meantime,  to  help  ensvire 
Improved   purchase   progrtun   Is 
urge  you  to  undertake  immediately 
experiments  and  demonstratons 
chase  of  home  dialysis  equipment 
use.  It  Is  very  disappointing  thit 
experiments  authorized  by  the 
not  been  developed.  A  vigorous 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  the 
gram  for  kidney  disease  patienti 
In  cost  savings  within   two  yea  i^ 
provide  guidance  In  the  purchase 
required  for  the  treatment  of 
of  diseases. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  VkKiK 

(  hairman. 
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Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
paramount  in  our  system  of 
that  departments  and 
ister  their  responsibilities  in 
with  the  law  and  not  to  serve 
whims  or  caprice.  To  do 
repugnant  to  the  public  interest 

One  such  example  is  the 
of  overnight  lodging  facilities 
and  Zion  National  Parks. 
Second  Congressional  Distric  i 

In  the  statemenjt  issued  by 
Service,  their  justification  w 
cilities  now  exist  outside  the 
private  enterprise  could  develop 
facilities  needed  following  the 
in-park  facilities.  They  have 
their  argument  is  further 
by  Public  Law  89-249  which 
by  the  89th  Congress  to 
outside  development  as  was 
sirable  and  necessary  by  the 
of  the  Interior. 

However,  I  protest  this 
cause  it  is  not  in  keeping  with 
of  the  law  nor  the  intent  of 

When  Public  Law  89-249  w 
the    then    Secretary    of    the 
Stewart  Udall,  requested 
action  to  encourage  private 
in  the  national  park  system 
cautioned  against  any  advers^ 
which  would  afifect  the 
conservation  of  the  surroundii^g 

To  interpret  this  law  as  a 
remove  these  concessions  withbut 
proper  steps  to  guard  agalns , 
effects  to  the  socioeconomic 
surrounding  communities  anc 
is  clearly  a  violation  of 
responsibilities. 

It  is  also  relevant  to  note 
ing  these  concessions  from 
diction  would  reduce  the 
park   personnel   and   efifective^y 
their    responsibility    to    the 
public. 

When  the  National  Park 
first  established,  it  was  the 
gress  that  these  parks  be 
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the  enjoyment  of  all  people.  This  enjoy- 
ment is  directly  linked  to  a  person's 
opinion  to  either  have  a  total  park  ex- 
perience or  to  stay  outside  the  park  at 
the  place  of  their  choice. 

On  closer  examination,  I  think  it  is 
more  a  matter  of  bureaucratic  conven- 
ience than  any  compliance  with  Federal 
law  or  a  move  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
public. 

What  the  Park  Service  has  obviously 
forgotten  is  that  the  people  are  the 
park's  purpose.  Parks  were  not  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Government 
but  rather  to  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  they  serve.  Unfortunately, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  environmental 
impact  statements  wliich  specifically  in- 
dicate increased  tourist  activity  could  not 
be  adequately  handled  in  some  areas. 
The  result,  therefore,  would  be  no  over- 
night lodging  in  the  parks  themselves 
and  no  available  or  adequate  facilities 
elsewhere.  The  effect  on  the  residents  in 
the  area  has  also  been  ignored  and  many 
surrounding  communities  would  be  im- 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors  not  only 
in  the  area  of  lodging  but  water  and 
sewage  treatment  and  adequate  road  ac- 
cess as  well. 

This  is  all  notwithstanding  that  the 
Park  Service  has  decided  to  take  this  ac- 
tion without  any  consultation  from  the 
Congress.  Since  Congress  is  responsible 
for  the  disposition  and  use  of  all  public 
lands,  it  seems  clear  that  this  situation 
bears  congressional  debate  and  comment. 
To  go  ahead  with  these  plans  would,  in 
my  mind,  be  an  attempt  to  abolish  the 
authority  of  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  I  have  decided 
to  take  action  along  with  several  col- 
leagues and  have  introduced  a  resolution 
strongly  urging  against  any  action  to 
phase  oirt  these  park  facilities.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  matter  wUl  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  a  decision  will  be  made  not  to  take 
such  adverse  action  at  this  time  or  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 


MINIQUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice 
of  polling  constituents  is  a  common  one. 
I  personally  try  to  conduct  at  least  two 
surveys  of  my  district  each  year. 

In  the  past,  I  have  used  rather  exten- 
sive formats,  but  this  summer  I  tried 
something  a  little  different.  In  my  simi- 
mer  newsletter,  which  was  mailed  to 
170,000  postal  patrons  in  my  district  in 
early  July,  I  Included  what  I  refer  to  as  a 
mlnlqucstionnaire. 

Nearly  20.000  of  my  constituents  re- 
sponded to  that  questionnaire,  and  this 
week  I  have  released  the  results.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  share  the  results  of 
that  poll  with  my  colleagues.  I  think  we 
can  all  leam  from  the  results : 
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SXTMMES  QtrssnoNKAiRx  Resttlts 

1.  Would  you  favor  the  establishment  of  % 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  at  the  Fedettl 
level? 

Yes:  38  percent;  no:  62  percent. 

2.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some 
of  the  benefits  you  enjoy  as  a  result  of  Gov- 
ernment services  In  exchange  for  a  decrease 
In  Federal  spending? 

Yes:  84  percent;  no:  16  percent. 

3.  By  now  you  should  have  received  yota 
tax  rebate  check.  Did  you: 

(a)  Save  It?  33  percent. 

(b)  Spend  It?  67  percent. 

4.  Would  you  favor  the  diplomatic  recog- 
nltlon  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States? 

Yes:  61  percent;  no:  39  percent. 


H.R.  5901  PROVIDES  FUNDS  VITAL  TO 
LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOLS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  we  will  again  face 
the  task  of  overriding  a  Presidential  veto, 
this  time  the  veto  of  H.R.  5901,  education 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  the 
President  has  deemed  this  legislation  "too 
much  to  ask  the  American  people— and 
our  economy — to  bear."  Between  June 
1975  and  July  1976,  the  inflation  rate 
faced  by  schools  in  my  district  was  over 
10  percent.  The  bUl  the  President  vetoed 
gives  a  4 -percent  funding  mcrease,  or 
less  than  half  the  inflation  rate. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  represents,  if 
anything  a  conservative  appropriation.  It 
is  $700  million  below  the  spending  ceil- 
ing set  by  the  new  congressional  budg- 
etary process  established  last  session.  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  President's  pro- 
posal, State  and  local  taxpayers  would 
have  to  come  up  with  an  additional  $1.5 
billion,  for  school  budgets  have  already 
been  set  for  the  upcoming  year.  I  can 
see  no  reasoning  behind  the  President's 
veto,  and  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
express  their  support  for  education  by 
voting  "yea"  on  Tuesday. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  William  L.  Lucas,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Uni- 
fied School  District,  typifying  the  pliglit 
local  schools  face  should  the  veto  be 
sustained: 

Lob  Angkles  Citt 
Unifieo  School  Distbict, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  12,  1975. 
Hon.  Olenn  Anderson, 
Congressman,  32nd  District, 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Dear  Glenn:  The  President's  veto  of  HJ. 
5901,  the  education  appropriations  bill  for 
FY  76,  has  tended  to  compoimd  the  Los  An- 
geles Unified  School  District's  flacal  problems. 
The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  has  been 
forced  to  reduce  educational  programs  by  $41 
million  In  order  to  meet  an  anticipated  deficit 
for  the  197S-76  school  year. 

The  Inadequate  recognition  of  the  effect 
of  Inflation  In  California's  state  schools  fi- 
nance formula  is  the  major  reason  for  the 
shortfall  of  funds.  I  have  enclosed  an  analysla 
of  the  program  reductions  and  the  effect  in- 
flation Is  having  on  the  cost  of  some  select 
items  that  are  easily  recognizable  as  neoeMl- 
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ties  for  a  school  district.  Momentarily,  we  are 
^clpatlng  the  Governor  signing  a  state 
!5liool  finance  bill  (SB  220)  which  will  allow 
only  minimum  restorations  of  the  cuts  listed 
on  pages  2  and  3  of  the  enclosed  analysis. 

Tour  support  In  the  efforts  to  override  the 
veto  is  urgently  needed.  As  you  know.  Presi- 
dent Ford  is  concerned  about  the  Inflationary 
effect  of  H.R.  5901.  Actually,  when  those 
funds  required  for  forward  funding  of  pro- 
grams in  effect  beyond  FY  76  are  deducted 
ttom  the  amounts  appropriated  in  HJl.  5901. 
the  remaining  increase  Is  only  3.6  percent 
over  last  year's  spending  levels.  If  you  com- 
pare this  3.6  percent  Increase  with  the  In- 
flationary effect  of  cost  of  goods  in  the  analy- 
sis, the  magnitude  of  our  district's  fiscal 
problems  becomes  evident. 

The  Lo6  Angeles  Unified  School  District  Is 
providing  numerous  educational  programs 
that  are  federally  funded.  The  following  Is 
an  example  of  these  Indicating  the  district's 
Involvement: 

Program  Positions    Funding 

Education  for  the 

handicapped    -     22  $339,234 

Vocational  Education 77         2,926,074 

BUlngual   Education 114         1,458,500 

If  you  have  any  particular  questions  about 
HJi.  5901,  I  wUl  be  happy  to  come  to  your 
home  office  and  dlsc\iss  them  with  you.  I 
can  be  reached  In  Los  Angeles  at  625-6451. 
Again,  your  support  Is  most  necessary.  It  Is 
planned  to  attempt  to  override  the  veto  of 
Hil.  5901  on  September  9. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  consideration  of 
this  most  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Lucas. 


ARAB-ISRAEL  AGREEMENT 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
question  certain  aspects  of  the  current 
Arab-Israeli  agreement.  First  of  all,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  stationing  of 
U.S.  technicians.  Why  can  these  tech- 
nicians not  be  United  Nations  technicians 
or  technicians  supplied  by  a  consortium 
of  nations?  The  entire  world,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  European  States, 
Japan,  China,  Latin  America,  all  of 
Africa— indeed,  all  nations — have  an  in- 
terest in  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  do 
not  want  to  downgrade  our  fine  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  President's  sincere  ef- 
forts on  the  Middle  Eastern  situation,  but 
I  do  feel  that  we  should  raise  some  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  technicians. 

What  happens  if  the  U.S.  technicians 
come  under  grave  danger  in  future 
liostilities?  Under  the  Mayaguez  doctrine 
would  we  send  U.S.  Marines  in  to  protect 
them?  If  the  U.S.  Marines  established 
battle  contact,  under  what  circumstances 
would  they  break  battle  contact  to  with- 
draw? For  how  long  a  period  are  U.S. 
technicians  to  be  stationed  there?  The 
situation  sounds  like  the  beginning  of 
another  Vietnam-type  involvement  with 
U.S.  personnel.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
condemn  the  agreement  yet,  but  I  am 
very  concerned  and  will  need  some 
specific  answers  before  I  can  vote  to 
establish  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  tech- 
nicians. 
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Another  aspect  is  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  current  summary  that  I  have 
from  the  White  House  does  not  include 
projected  cost  figures.  From  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  I 
summarize  that  the  short  range  cost  will 
be  about  $3  billion  worth  of  economic 
and  military  aid  to  Israel  and  approxi- 
mately S2.8  billion  worth  of  aid  to  the 
Arab  States.  That  totals  approximately 
$6  billion— and  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
continuing  and  additional  expenses.  To 
put  that  amount  into  perspective,  let's 
remember  that  the  President  has  recently 
vetoed  the  education  bill  of  1975. 

Although  comparisons  are  a  bit  dan- 
gerous, I  should  point  out  that  the  total 
figure  on  the  conference  report  that  the 
President  vetoed  was  $7.9  billion.  That 
figure  represents  total  Federal  dollars 
spent  on  education  in  the  United  States 
during  1  fiscal  year.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  figure  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  amount  the  Middle  Eastern  agree- 
ment will  cost  us  in  the  first  year  or  two. 
My  staff  has  been  unable  to  get  firm  fig- 
ures from  either  the  State  Department 
or  the  White  House  as  yet— I  could  be 
wrong.  But,  based  on  these  preliminary 
figures,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  we 
are  spending  as  much  on  this  Middle 
Eastern  agreement  as  we  are  on  the  total 
Federal  expenditure  for  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation in  our  own  covmtry  for  1  fiscal 
year  and,  indeed,  even  this  amount  for 
education  has  been  vetoed  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  inflationary  to  our  economy. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  carefully 
look  at  two  aspects  of  this  agreement. 
One,  tiie  stationing  of  U.S.  technicians 
rather  than  United  Nations  or  a  consor- 
tium of  personnel  and,  two,  the  cost  in- 
volved. 

Let  me  conclude  by  again  applauding 
our  Secretary  of  State  and  President  for 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  trying  to 
bring  peace  to  this  troubled  area  of  the 
world,  but  let  us  also  remember  that  simi- 
lar efforts  were  made  by  equally  dedi- 
cated Americans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Vietnam  involvement.  As  an  Army  veter- 
an of  that  conflict,  I  am  of  the  persuasion 
that  we  should  hesitate  and  analyze 
carefully  the  possible  outcome  of  com- 
mitting U.S.  personnel  and  money  in  such 
situations. 


BUSING— THE  ARROGANCE  OF 
POWER 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 


OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  totali- 
tarian hand  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
has  fallen  upon  my  people.  In  the  name 
of  the  Constitution  the  court  is  taking 
our  children  from  us.  In  the  name  of 
the  Constitution  they  are  polarizing  the 
races  in  their  attitudes  toward  each 
other. 

For  years  now.  I  have  fought  for  leg- 
islation here  to  correct  this  injustice 
realizing  that  the  trauma  affecting 
others  could  some  day  affect  us  as  it  now 
docs. 

A  very  revealing  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  25,  1975, 
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points  out  very  vividly  the  error  of  this 
practice  by  the  courts.  Forced  busing  is — 
a  lost  cause  to  achieve  a  better  educa- 
tion for  any  child — it  is,  in  many  im- 
portant ways  the  Vietnam  of  the  1970's. 
Our  country  is  again  being  torn  apart 
by  an  effort  that  cannot  succeed  because 
it  thwarts  the  will  of  our  people. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows: 

Busing — The  Arrogance  op  Power 
(By  Michael  Novak) 
Busing  is,  in  important  ways,  the  Vietnam 
of  the  19708.  It  Is  a  quagmire;  a  lost  cause: 
taxation  without  representation;  a  policy  of 
massive  social  engineering  with  little  clear 
prospect  of  benefit;  a  mistake:  a  tragedy;  a 
breeder  of  endless  demonstrations,  riots,  and 
dissent. 

At  last  count,  only  4%  of  whites  and  9% 
of  blacks  favored  busing.  Only  "the  best 
and  the  brightest."  it  seems,  as  in  Boston, 
favor  it.  They  designed  it,  they  impose  It, 
and  they  wUl  never  suffer  their  children 
to  experience  it. 

On  Its  face,  busing  has  racist  presuppo- 
sitions. A  century  ago,  hardly  literate,  im- 
migrant. Catholic  young  women  established 
a  massive  parochial  school  system  which 
soon  rivalled  the  well-financed  public 
schools  In  the  quality  of  discipline,  instruc- 
tion, and  social  mobility  they  Imparted.  But 
the  assumption  behind  busing  Is  that  blacks, 
unlike  Catholic  immigrants,  cannot  learn  in 
largely  separate  environments.  They  need  an 
infusion  of  "white  magic."  They  can  learn 
only  among  whites.  This  Is  a  preposterous 
assumption.  Excellent  black  schools  like 
Dunbar  In  Washington  give  It  the  He. 

Busing  arose  as  an  issue  in  the  South. 
There  the  court  orders  at  first  had  the  effect 
of  halting  busing — of  allowing  blacks  to  at- 
tend neighborhood  schools  rather  than  of 
being  bused  away  from  home  to  aU-black 
schools. 

judicial  assumptions 

Next,  busing  advanced  in  the  South  from 
being  an  Issue  in  de  fure  segregation  to  being 
an  issue  In  de  facto  segregation.  In  cities 
like  Charlotte,  historic  patterns  of  residential 
segregation  were  diagnosed  by  the  courts  as 
having  an  unconstitutional  effect  on  equal 
opportunity  in  schooling.  Here  the  courts 
made  fresh  asaumptions;  that  education  in 
more  or  less  homogeneous  neighborhood 
schools  are  Inequitable;  and  that  historic 
residential  patterns  have  the  force  of  unjust 
coercion.  (The  courts  might  have  commanded 
residential  integration  rather  than  school 
Integration.) 

The  structure  of  the  courts'  reasoning  be- 
comes weaker  and  more  dubious  still  when 
Northern  cities  like  Boston,  Bviffalo,  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit  and  others  come  Into  view. 
Consider  the  foUowlng  propositions: 

(1.)  The  traditional  residential  patterns 
of  Northern  cities  over  the  last  100  years 
have  always  involved  de  facto  ethnic  segre- 
gation, not  only  for  blacks,  but  for  virtually 
every  ethnic  group. 

(2.)  In  some  cases,  as  in  Boston  and  De- 
troit, more  financial  resoxirces,  federal  pro- 
grams, and  educational  experimentation  have 
been  lavished  on  predominantly  black 
schools  than  on  predominantly  white  ethnic 
schools  of  the  working  class.  Rates  of  en- 
trance Into  college,  drop-out  rates,  and 
other  Indices  of  the  status  of  such  schools 
are  often  comparable. 

(3.)  Before  1900,  90%  of  all  blacks  lived 
in  the  South;  and  90%  of  the  white  ethnics 
who  now  live  in  the  NcM'them  cities  had  not 
yet  arrived.  These  two  great  migrations  were 
not  linked  by  slavery,  were  culturally  almost 
totally  unprepared  for  their  future  meeting, 
and  came  to  their  rendezvoxis  with  sora? 
different  social  sklUs,  famUy  traditions,  dis- 
ciplines, needs,  and  aspirations. 

(4.)  The  average  child  of  black  migrants 
to  the  North  was  academlcaUy  three  or  four 
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(6.)    The  patterns  of  parentil 

in  the  typical  white  ethnic  home 
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different  from  the  patterns  of 
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(6.)    The    "street   culture"   of 

students  Is  of  a  different  mor4l 
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class  black  and  white  ethnic 
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(7.)    The   role   of   the   family 
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tlon  was  to  the  moral  crisis  of  the  Depres- 
sion. It  is  a  fiamlng  moral  issue  of  dubious 
social  Judgment.  Now,  as  then,  the  funda- 
mental problem  Is  economic. 

Blacks  do  not  need  buses;  they  need  Jobs. 
Having  acquired  solid  Jobs,  the  black  family 
will  have  an  economic  base.  Then  school  will 
be  meaningful,  and  its  lessons  liberating  and 
Insprlng.  The  key  to  integration  in  the 
United  States  is  a  plan  to  allow  every  avail- 
able black  worker  to  work;  and  to  rebuild 
and  to  beautify  black  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. For  families  increase  their  net  worth 
not  so  much  through  wages  as  through  real 
estate. 

Most  black  neighborhoods  were,  hardly  a 
generation  ago,  among  the  most  solidly  built 
and  desirable  in  the  Noorthern  cities;  re- 
stored, they  would  be  far  more  valuable — as 
investments — than  the  fitmsy  modern  hous- 
ing of  working-class  suburbs.  Under  Im- 
proved economic  conditions,  a  black  middle 
class  and  working  class  will  Integrate  with 
whites  as  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  edu- 
cational equals. 

Economics  first,  education  second.  A  cardi- 
nal principle  both  of  Marx  and  of  capitalism 
cannot  be  all  wrong. 


A  200-MILE  FISHERIES  LIMIT 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  near  future  to  con- 
sider H.R.  200,  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  United  States  exclusive  fisheries  zone 
from  12  to  200  nautical  miles  effective 
July  1,  1976.  This  bill,  the  Marine  Fish- 
eries Conservation  Act  of  1975,  was  or- 
dered reported  to  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  on  July  31  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

I  cosponsored  this  legislation  when  it 
was  introduced  in  January  of  this  year, 
as  I  had  in  the  93d  Congress  in  addition 
to  having  introduced  other  marine  con- 
servation measures  in  prior  Congresses. 

Whereas  we  are  confronted  with  the 
imminent  extinction  of  some  of  our  valu- 
able fishery  resources,  it  is  of  criticsil  Im- 
portance that  we  act  now  to  protect  our 
limited  coastal  and  anadromous  stocks 
from  the  foreign  fishing  fleets  which  are 
ignoring  essential  conservation  prin- 
ciples as  they  harvest  one  species  of  fish 
after  another  beyond  its  capability  of 
self -renewal.  At  least  12  species  are  cur- 
rently recognized  as  being  depleted  due 
to  the  massive  over-exploitation  having 
taken  place  in  recent  years  exceeding 
their  maximum  sustainable  yield. 

With  each  passing  day,  the  urgency  of 
enacting  a  management  and  conserva- 
tion bill  increases.  The  vastly  augmented 
and  indiscriminate  fishing  activity  of 
foreign  vessels  has  threatened  some 
coastal  stocks  with  decimation  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time. 

Although  the  consumption  of  fishery 
products  In  this  country  has  substan- 
tially Increased  over  recent  years,  our 
catch  has  remained  largely  constant — 
forcing  the  United  States  to  steadily  im- 
port more  fish  and  fishery  products.  It 
is  Imperative  that  we  take  steps  forth- 
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with  to  protect  our  hard  hit  domestk 
fishing  industry. 

The  intense  onslaught  of  foreign  fish- 
ing fleets  is  not  only  significantly  reduc- 
ing our  stocks  and  harming  our  ocean 
fishing  industry,  but  our  future  source  of 
high-protein  food  is  further  jeopardized 
by  even  more  advanced,  efficient,  and  de- 
structive fishing  techniques. 

H.R.  200  Is  an  interim  measure  until 
a  final,  effective  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty 
enters  into  full  force.  A  multilateral 
agreement  appears  too  far  off  in  the  fu- 
ture to  wait  any  longer  to  implement 
positive  conservation  principles.  It 
should  be  noted  that  over  35  countries 
have  declared  exclusive  fisheries  zones 
beyond  12  miles  since  1945. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  H.R.  200  will  be 
scheduled  for  House  consideration  with- 
out undue  delay.  The  stakes  involved 
with  our  finite  resources  of  the  seas  are 
too  serious  and  pressing  to  minimize. 


CLEAN  MEAT  PROGRAM 
THREATENED 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  learned  that  top  level  ofiQcials  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
under  active  consideration  administra- 
tive changes  that  would  reduce  the  pro- 
tection provided  by  the  Federal  meat  in- 
spection program  and  reduce  consumer 
confidence  in  meat  products  at  a  time 
when  meat  consumption  is  already  go- 
ing down. 

Yesterday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Butz  urging  that 
the  proposed  change  be  rejected  because 
it  would  be  Illegal,  would  circumvent  the 
will  of  Congress,  and  would  lower  exist- 
ing clean  meat  standards. 

Congress  in  1967  passed  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act,  of  which  I  was  a  spon- 
sor, to  assure  Americans  that  all  meat 
slaughtered  for  human  consumption  and 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  will  be 
clean  and  uncontaminated.  The  action 
now  under  consideration  would  put  that 
objective  In  serious  jeopardy. 

I  consider  this  to  be  an  extremely  im- 
portant matter  and,  for  that  reason,  am 
including  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Butz.  It  explains  the 
danger  to  the  program  in  detail. 

I  am  also  including  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  October  2,  1974,  signed  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Feltner  and 
a  copy  of  Public  Law  87-718,  both  of 
which  are  referred  to  in  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Butz. 

The  material  follows : 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  4,  1975. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Btttz, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaky:  This  is  to  object  to 
plans  I  understand  are  now  being  developed 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  be  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Program 
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tni  the  "Talmadge-Alken"  law,  both  of 
«*lch  were  sponsored  in  the  House  by  me. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  De- 
nartment  is  contemplating  a  change  in  the 
iTrms  of  the  Federal-State  agreements  con- 
cluded under  authority  allegedly  contained  In 
public  lAw  87-718.  popularly  known  as  the 
T»lmsdge-Aaen  Act.  As  you  know,  the  De- 
oartment  now  has  so-called  Talmadge-Alken 
Ureements  with  2S  states  under  which  the 
^artment  pays  50  percent  of  the  salary  of 
state  inspectors  working  under  Federal  su- 
nervlslon  at  certain  meat  plants.  These  plants 
ue  considered  as  being  federally  Inspected 
&nd  are  permitted  to  ship  meat  In  Interstate 
commerce.  I  understand  the  Department  has 
under  active  consideration  plans  to  Increase 
tbe  Federal  payment  under  these  agreements 
to  80  percent. 

At  the  present  time,  only  287  meat  plants 
are  operatmg  under  Talmadge-Alken  agree- 
ments, as  compared  to  6,292  plants  entirely 
under  Federal  inspection  and  5,835  under 
state  Inspection.  If  the  Federal  share  under 
the  Talmadge-Alken  agreements  is  increased 
to  80  percent,  this  would  in  effect  bribe  the 
states  to  shift  to  the  so-called  Talmadge- 
Alken  approach.  That  act  was  never  Intended 
as  a  vehicle  to  replace  uniform  federal  meat 
inspection  or  to  be  used  in  this  manner. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  which  I 
sponsored,  was  passed  In  large  part  because 
sUtes  were  not  enforcing  effective  meat  in- 
spection programs  for  plants  not  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce  and,  therefore,  not  cov- 
ered by  Federal  Inspection.  To  correct  this 
problem,  the  1967  law,  in  Title  HI  provides 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  authority 
to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  for  state 
meat  Inspection  programs  with  requirements 
at  least  equal  to  Federal  standards.  If  a  state 
falls  to  establish  such  a  program  or  does  not 
wish  to  participate,  all  meat  plants  within 
that  state  are  brought  under  Federal  Inspec- 
tion. Only  federally  inspected  plants  can 
ship  meat  In  Interstate  commerce. 

As  you  know,  more  and  more  states  have 
been  turning  their  meat  Inspection  pro- 
grams over  to  the  Federal  inspection  serv- 
ice and  Individual  plants  have  requested 
Federal  Inspection  in  all  states.  Thirteen 
states,  plus  Puerto  Rico,  have  done  so  al- 
ready. On  October  1,  plants  in  Connecticut 
and  Tennessee  are  scheduled  to  come  under 
Federal  inspection.  In  most  Instances,  states 
have  turned  their  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams over  to  the  Federal  Government  de- 
spite the  desires  of  state  secretaries  of  agri- 
culture who,  understandably,  are  reluctant 
to  give  up  some  of  their  bureaucratic  em- 
pire; however,  the  state  legislatures  have 
not  agreed  with  them. 

In  1972,  efforts  were  made  to  pass  legis- 
lation increasing  to  80  percent  the  Federal 
contribution  under  Title  HI  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act.  The  National  Association 
of  SUte  Department  of  Agriculture  was  very 
active  in  promoting  that  bill.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  by  Congress.  If  legislation 
would  have  been  required,  it  would  also  be 
required   today. 

In  1974,  the  Department  announced  that 
It  was  considering  the  "consolidation"  of 
Federal  and  state  meat  insfjection  programs 
using,  as  in  this  case,  authority  it  claimed 
existed  In  the  Talmadge-Alken  Act.  This 
plan,  for  which  the  Department  had  no  legal 
authority  whatever,  was  dropped  only  after 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  acting  on  my 
complaint,  secured  a  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Feltner  admitting  that  the  "con- 
solidation" proposal  could  not  be  imple- 
mented under  existing  law. 

Now,  In  proposing  to  raise  the  Federal 
share  under  the  Talmadge-Alken  agree- 
ments, the  Department  is  attempting  to 
achieve.  In  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
the  same  objectives  which  failed  In  1972  and 
1974. 
If   the    Federal    contribution    under    the 
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Talmadge-Alken  agreements  were  raised  to 
80  percent.  It  is  obvious  what  would  hap- 
pen. Those  state  secretaries  of  agriculture 
concerned  about  retaining  their  role  in  meat 
Inspection  would  shift  from  the  Title  III 
assistance,  which  is  only  50  percent,  to  the 
higher  rate  under  a  Talmadge-Alken  agree- 
ment. They  would  thus  be  able  to  retain 
their  State  meat  inspection  force  and.  since 
those  Inspectors  would  be  under  Federal 
supervision,"  all  plants  In  the  state  would 
be  considered  federally  Inspected  and  could 
ship  in  interstate  commerce.  The  end  result 
would  be  a  collection,  state-by-state,  of 
"consolidated"  programs  of  the  type  which 
the  Department  attempted  to  establish  on 
a  nationwide  basis  in  1974. 

The  main  objections  to  the  pending  pro- 
posal come  down  to  the  following: 

First,  the  Department  has  no  legal  au- 
thority to  Increase  the  Federal  contribution 
under  the  Talmadge-Alken  agreements  to 
80  percent.  Indeed,  It  Is  questionable  whether 
the  Department  has  been  within  the  law  in 
making  any  payments  to  states  under  the 
Talmadge-Alken  Act.  That  Act  merely  pro- 
vides that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
state  agencies  "may  assist"  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  connection  with  tratalng 
personnel  and  work  on  Federal  programs.  It 
does  not  authorize  the  appropriation  of  any 
money  by  Congress,  nor  does  it  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds  by  the  Department. 
Second,  the  proposal  would  undoubtedly 
lower  the  Inspection  standards  for  federally 
Inspected  meat.  In  1970,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  made  a  survey  of  32  regular 
federally  Inspected  plants  and  8  so-called 
Talmadge-Alken  plants,  where  inspection  was 
done  by  state  employees  under  Federal  super- 
vision. In  7  out  of  8  categories,  the  sanita- 
tion standards  at  the  Talmadge-Alken  plants 
were  below  those  at  the  regular  federally  in- 
spected plants. 

Third,  the  proposal  directly  contravenes 
the  expressed  will  of  Congress.  As  noted 
earlier.  Congress  In  1972  rejected  legislation 
to  increase  Federal  assistance  under  the 
WTholesome  Meat  Act  to  80  percent.  This 
proposal  would  achieve  the  same  purpose. 
Fourth,  the  appropriations  by  Congress 
have  not  been  made  on  a  basis  of  80  95  par- 
ticipation and  even  though  this  item  may  not 
be  specifically  prohibited  under  somewhat 
abbreviated  appropriation  language,  such  a 
shift  would  be  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  understanding  that  the 
Executive  Department  will  not  spend  money 
contrary  to  the  Justifications  presented  to 
the  committee. 

Finally,  again  as  noted  earlier,  the  pro- 
posal would  ultimately  harm  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Program  and  reduce  con- 
sumer confidence  In  our  meat  inspection 
service.  At  a  time  when  people  are  eating  less 
meat  and  showing  resistance  to  consumption 
of  meat  products,  the  Department  sho\Ud  not 
take  an  action  which  would  reduce  con- 
simier  confidence  In  meat  products.  The  cur- 
rent national  system  would  be  replaced  by 
a  hodge-podge  of  programs,  with  standards 
varying  from  one  state  to  the  next,  and  with 
no  uniformity  and  that  meat  would  be  ship- 
ped Interstate  as  "federally  Inspected"  meat. 
WTien  Congress,  in  1967,  Included  in  the 
W^holesome  Meat  Act  a  provision  for  financial 
assistance  for  state  meat  Inspection  pro- 
grams. It  did  not  do  so  to  protect  the  patron- 
age of  state  secretaries  of  agriculture.  In- 
stead, Congress  Intended  to  help  assure  that 
meat  sold  Interstate  would  have  better  In- 
spection but  not  sold  in  other  states  which 
would  have  no  control  over  the  quality  of 
Inspection  to  a  different  state. 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  to  this  letter 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Neai.  Smith, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Department  or  AcRicm-TtmE, 
Washington.  D.C.  Octoher  2,  1974. 
Mr.  James  E.  Masterson, 
Assistant  General  Counsel.  U.S.  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mh.  Masterson;   This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  September  4,   1974, 
concerning  the  proposal  for  a  consolidated 
national  meat  and  poultry  Inspection  pro- 
gram. My  letter  to  you  of  September  4,  1974, 
stated  that  the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  pro- 
posal was  under  study  In  the  Department's 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

The  General  Counsel  has  now  completed 
his  study  of  the  matter  and  has  concluded 
that  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Acts  call  for  sepa- 
rate Federal  and  State  inspection  programs, 
and  that  the  two  systems  cannot  be  con- 
solidated, and  the  personnel  Integrated,  In 
the  absence  of  new  legislation.  Accordingly, 
the  Department  has  determined  that  the 
proposal  cannot  be  implemented  under  ex- 
isting legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Feltner, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Public  Law  87-718 
An  act  to  provide  further  for  cooperation 
with  States  In  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  certain  Federal  laws. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  functions, 
facilities,  and  personnel,  and  to  attain  closer 
coordination  and  greater  effectiveness  and 
economy  in  administration  of  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  to 
the  control  or  eradication  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal diseases  and  pests,  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu-e  is  hereby  authorized.  In  the  ad- 
ministration, and  enforcement  of  such  Fed- 
eral laws  within  his  area  of  responsibility, 
whenever  he  deems  is  feasible  and  in  the 
public  interest,  to  enter  into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  State  departments  of  agrl- 
cult\ire  and  other  State  agencies  charged 
with  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
such  State  laws  and  regulations  and  to  pro- 
vide that  any  such  State  agency  which  has 
adequate  facilities  personnel,  and  proce- 
dures, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  may 
assist  the  Secretary  In  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  such  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner 
he  deems  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest. 

Further,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  co- 
ordinate the  administration  of  such  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  with  such  State  laws 
and  regulations  v.l.erever  feasible.  However, 
nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  any 
Federal  law,  or  any  authority  to  cooperate 
with  State  agencies  or  other  agencies  or  per- 
sons under  existing  provisions  of  law,  or  af- 
fect any  restrictions  of  law  upon  such  co- 
operation. 

Approved  September  28,  1962. 


H.R.  8737 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASaACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  statement  by 
the  Northern  Textile  Association  rela- 
tive to  legislation  I  have  introduced  deal- 
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Ing  with  the  tax  treatment  o: 
losses: 

NORTHEKN  TEXTILE  ASSOCIATION 


To  provide  for  rearranging  the  period  for 
averaging  biisiness  profits  anl  loesee,  to 
prohibit  the  trafDcklng  In  net  oi>eratlng 
loss  carryforwards,  and  for  oti  er  purposes 
Assocla  tlon 


comm  ent 
treatn  lent 


a;  Id 


The  Northern  Textile 
ciates  this  opportunity  to 
posed   reform   of   the   tax 
operating    losses    now    being 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways 

We   are    pleased    to   learn    tha^ 
man   James  A.   Burke   has 
8737  which  would  extend  the 
carryback  period  for  oorpcratlona 
tive    basis   by  permitting   a 
to  give  up  Its  right  to  carry 
over  a  certain  number  of  years 
an  extension  of  the  same 
to  the  carryback  period. 

H.R.   8737   will    benefit   firms 
sustained   significant   business 
cent  years.  It  would  generate  n 
for  businesses  which  have  suffered 
of  circumstances  beyond  their 
as  the  recession,  unprecedented 
fuel  costs  and   imports  of 
from  abroad. 

The    Northern    Textile 
textile  association  composed  of 
facturers  which  produce  a  wide 
textile  products  In  the  Northeasf 
in  New  England. 

The  textUe  mills  In  New 
erally  small   to  medium  sized 
of  them  Independently  owned 
The  mills  are  significant 
economic  health  of  their 
they  frequently  constitute  a  high 
of  local  employment.  More  than 
employed    by   the    textile 
England  in  1974. 

The  heavy  burden  of  recession 
particularly  hard  upon  the 
in   New  England.   A   number   of 
gone  out  of  business  while 
main  are  struggling  to  survive 
characterized  by  a  decline  in 
mend,  reduced  production  and 
ment  levels. 
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CAPTAL 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Friday.  September  5, 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 
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Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  June  3 
my  distinguished  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  R<ipresenta- 
tlve  Joe  Waggonner  of  Loulsh  na,  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  7543.  the  Cj  pltal  Re- 
covery Act  of  1975.  The  capital  recovery 
concept  Is  one  approach  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal problems  inherent  In  the  existing 
system  of  depreciation  within  our  tax 
law;  namely,  the  savage  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  Invested  capital  which  Is  recov- 
ered over  long  periods  and  th(  intricate 
complexities  of  accounting  anq  adminis- 
tration Involved  in  keeping  adequate  rec- 
ords for  use  with  the  asset  depreciation 
range — ADR.  The  capital  recovery  con- 
cept should  be  given  very  serious  atten- 
tion In  connection  with  general  tax  re- 
form this  year. 

A  number  of  studies  In  recent  months 
have  addressed  the  problems  bf  capital 
formation.  One  of  the  major  studies — by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange^uggests 
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that  our  economy  may  experience  a 
shortfall  of  over  $600  billion  in  needed 
capital  over  the  next  10  years.  Studies 
more  limited  in  scope  bring  the  potential 
problems  a  little  closer  to  home.  A  recent 
report  prepared  for  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  indicates  that,  over  a  10-year 
period,  the  steel  Industry  alone  will  need 
to  make  annual  capital  Investments  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  three  times  the  annual 
average  for  1968-73,  for  a  total  of  over 
$50  billion.  Some  26  percent  of  this 
amount  through  1983  will  be  made  to 
meet  Government-mandated  pollution- 
control  requirements. 

The  ailing  auto  Industry  plans  to 
spend  some  $6  billion  just  to  retool  for 
small  car  production,  a  project  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  Its  conversion  to 
military  production  during  World  War 
n.  The  paper  Industry  estimates  that 
it  should  spend  $70  bUllon  for  modern- 
ization and  expansion  over  the  next  10 
years.  Including  $16  billion  for  pollution 
control.  This  list  probably  could  go  on 
for  several  pages. 

While  severe  capital  shortages  may  not 
be  a  popular  concern  in  the  midst  of 
high  unemployment  and  low  industrial 
capacity  utilization,  there  is  no  better 
time  to  begin  workiiig  to  avoid  or  miti- 
gate such  circixmstances  in  the  future. 
To  a  substantial  degree,  it  was  high  in- 
flation, induced  by  severe  productive 
capacity  shortages,  which  brought  on 
this  recession.  Shortages  of  metal  prod- 
ucts, of  timber  and  paper  products,  of 
various  minerals  and  of  other  items  may 
be  only  vague  memories  now,  but  we  run 
a  very  grave  risk  if  we  assume  they  can- 
not recur. 

The  economic  recovery  which  now  ap- 
pears to  be  underway  could  be  forced 
into  the  same  bottlenecks  once  again, 
because  the  basic  causes  of  supply  short- 
ages have  not  been  corrected.  Now  is  the 
time  to  look  several  months  and  years 
down  the  road  and  to  begin  to  correct 
the  basic  problems. 

The  primary  objective  toward  which 
our  economy  should  work  is  the  forma- 
tion of  adequate  capital  to  meet  the 
needs  for  modernization  and  expansion 
of  American  industry.  It  is  capital  which 
purchases  new  machinery,  builds  new 
factories,  develops  new  technologies,  and 
performs  the  many  other  functions 
which  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
living  standards  of  our  citizens. 

Although  the  term  "capital  formation" 
suggests  that  it  Is  the  creation  of  new 
capital  which  is  crucial,  this  is  actually 
only  one-half  of  the  necessary  process. 
In  our  economy,  the  recovery  of  previ- 
ously invested  capital  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  creation  of  additional 
fimds.  In  fact,  one  might  argue  that 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  seeking  to 
create  additional  capital  until  we  take 
great  strides  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
various  ways  in  which  previously  In- 
vested capital  Is  allowed  to  dissipate. 

The  existing  depreciation  system  in 
our  tax  law  is.  In  theory,  designed  to  re- 
cover the  capital  costs  of  business  and 
income-producing  assets.  It  is  based  on 
the  useful  life  concept  which  deter- 
mines the  period  of  years  over  which  the 
asset  is  expected  to  produce  income.  Por- 
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tions  of  the  historical  cost  of  the  asset 
may  be  deducted  from  the  taxpayer's 
gross  income  over  this  period. 

Over  the  years,  depreciation  has  been 
modified  by  the  class  life  system,  the 
asset  depreciation  range — ADR — concept 
and  accelerated  methods  of  calculating 
the  deductions.  But  useful  life  remains 
its  underlying  principle. 

While  the  theory  of  full  recovery  de- 
preciation is  attractive,  it  does  not  work 
well  in  the  real  world  of  Inflation,  chang- 
ing technology,  and  Intensified  foreign 
competition.  Inflation  at  any  level  re- 
duces the  actual  value  of  recovered  his- 
torical dollars,  but  recent  double-digit 
inflation  has  been  particularly  devastat- 
ing. The  longer  the  depreciation  period 
applied  to  an  asset,  the  less  the  real  cap- 
ital which  can  be  recovered. 

Even  under  ADR.  the  depreciable  lives 
for  manufacturing  assets  are  generally 
greater  than  9  years.  That  Is  a  long  time 
for  invested  capital  to  subject  to  the 
erosive  Influence  of  Inflation. 

Even  with  the  10-percent  investment 
tax  credit,  the  United  States  does  not 
rank  above  many  of  the  other  indus- 
trialized nations  when  comparing  capi- 
tal recovery  rates.  The  liberal  govern- 
ment in  Canada  has  recently  decided  to 
make  permanent  a  2-year  writeoff  period 
for  machinery  and  equipment,  using  the 
basic  capital  recovery  concept.  Most 
other  industrialized  nations  have  also 
moved  toward  rapid  cost  recovery 
systems. 

A  second  problem  with  depreciation, 
and  ADR  in  particular,  is  the  immense 
complexity  of  required  accoimting  and 
recordkeeping.  There  are  over  130  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  classes  of  assets.  While 
no  single  company  is  likely  to  have  assets 
in  every  class,  even  the  smallest  manu- 
facturer with  only  one  operation  may 
have  to  keep  up  with  seven  or  eight 
classes  just  to  cover  his  building,  his  ma- 
chinery, his  special  tools  and  equipment, 
his  trucks,  his  cars,  his  land  improve- 
ments, his  oflice  furnishings,  and  his  in- 
formation system. 

Companies  which  have  any  diversity 
at  all  could  easily  be  required  to  keep  up 
with  two  or  three  times  as  many  classes. 
Of  course,  the  problems  are  only  com- 
poimded  by  the  necessity  to  begin  sepa- 
rate accounts  in  every  year  during  which 
a  new  asset  comes  Into  use,  so-called 
"vintage  accounts." 

The  Treasury  regulations  on  deprecia- 
tion fill  approximately  100  pages.  The 
deflnltions  of  the  asset  classes  themselves 
and  the  guideline  lives — depreciation 
periods — for  each  class  are  constantly 
subject  to  review  and  change,  because 
they  are  determined  administratively,  not 
by  law.  Thus,  while  there  Is  a  certain 
degree  of  stability,  there  is  nothing  iron- 
clad about  cost  recovery  periods  in  this 
system. 

Given  the  complexities  of  the  system 
and  its  vulnerability  to  change,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Class  Life  and  ADR 
systems  are  not  in  universal  use.  Many 
large  companies  prefer  the  so-called 
facts  and  circumstance  approach  to 
depreciation  rather  than  the  recordkeep- 
ing and  the  confrontations  with  audit 
agents  which  can  accompany  ADR.  The 
same  is  probably  true  for  most  small 
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businesses  which  do  not  have  the  time, 
talent,  or  resources  to  expand  in  order 
to  realize  a  faster  rate  of  cost  recovery. 
The  concept  of  a  simplified  capital  re- 
covery allowance  system  is  one  approach 
to  the  problems  of  inflation  and  complex- 
ities which  plague  existing  cost  recovery 
schemes.  The  system  would  establish  two 
capital  recovery  asset  classes — one  for  all 
productive  machinery,  equipment,  and 
pollution-control  facilities  and  one  for  all 
industrial  buildings.  The  former  would 
be  subject  to  a  5-year  writeoff  period, 
and  the  latter  would  be  subject  to  a  10- 
year  writeoff  period.  Both  would  be  sub- 
ject to  accelerated  methods  of  calculating 
the  deductions.  The  taxpayer  could 
utilize  up  to  the  maximum  allowed  de- 
duction In  any  year  and  carry  forward 
indefinitely  any  excess  deductions.  The 
system  would  be  available  as  soon  as  ac- 
quisition costs  are  incurred. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  Impact 
of  this  system  indicates  that  it  would  be 
self-sustaining  within  a  short  time — that 
Is,  the  direct  revenue  impact  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  revenue  gener- 
ated from  increased  economic  activity. 
The  employment  in  the  capital  goods  and 
construction  Industries  alone  would  be 
approximately  180,000  additional  jobs  in 
the  first  year,  rising  to  290,000  new  jobs 
in  the  third  year. 

The  capital  recovery  allowance  con- 
cept would  not  be  a  quick  fix  to  short- 
term  economic  problems.  Rather,  it 
would  be  a  significant  step  toward  a 
more  stable  economy  in  the  future.  It 
would  improve  business  cash  flow  and 
allow  a  more  rapid  recovery  and  invest- 
ment of  invested  capital.  It  would  offer 
an  alternative  to  the  "useful  life"  con- 
cept. It  would  simplify  cost  recovery  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  businesses 
which  could  better  spend  their  funds  on 
accountants  and  bookkeepers.  It  would 
make  our  cost  recovery  system  more 
competitive  relative  to  industries  in  other 
industrialized  nations. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  continue  to 
urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  consider  this  new  capital  recovery  sys- 
tem as  a  major  feature  of  a  tax  reform 
bill  being  prepared  for  House  action  later 
this  year. 


WORKS  OP  TWO  KENTUCKIANS 
MAY   AID   HOSPITAL 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


OF   KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5.  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Shelley  of  Columbia.  Ky.,  worked  for 
many  years  with  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  extremely  helpful 
in  assisting  young  farmers  in  titielr  land 
purchases  and  also  in  setting  up  proper 
plans  for  farming.  John  was  also  inter- 
ested in  water  districts  and  In  every 
phase  of  community  life. 

I  considered  him  a  close  personal 
friend.  It  Is  Interesting  to  know  that  citi- 
zens, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Woody  of 
Columbia,  are  trying  to  raise  money  for 
cardiac  equipment  for  the  Adair  Me- 
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mortal  Hospital  In  memory  of  John 
Shelley  who  died  January  4,  1973,  of  a 
heart  attack.  I  strongly  conraiend  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Woody  for  their  efforts  and 
wish  to  include  an  article  by  Billy  Reed 
of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  on  this 
subject: 

WoBKS  OF  Two  Kentttckians  Mat  Am 

Hospital 

(By  BiUy  Reed) 

Columbia,  Ky. — Prom  the  window  of  his 
second-story  office  overlooking  the  town 
square,  John  SheUey  had  an  exc^lent  view 
of  the  Idlers  who  gathered  daUy  to  \OAt  and 
whittle  at  the  Jamestown  Street  entrance 
of  the  towering  old  Adair  County  courthouse. 

Som&tlmes.  when  he  wasn't  writing  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loans  to  fanners. 
Shelley  would  watch  the  whlttlere  for  min- 
utes at  a  time.  Finally,  since  he  also  dabbed 
some  in  poetry,  Shelley  was  moved  to  dash 
off  a  few  verses  about  the  whittlers,  begin- 
ning like  this: 

The  seats  are  hard  in  our  courtyard 
Because  they're  made  of  metal. 
But  here  Is  where  they  sit  and  spit. 
And  here  is  where  they  whittle. 

Nothing  to  rival  the  works  of  that  other 
poet  named  Shelley,  of  course,  but  the  folks 
around  Columbia  all  thought  it  was  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  co\rrthouse  and  the  whittlers. 

Then,  on  Jan.  4.  1973,  John  Shelley  climbed 
the  steps  of  his  office,  lined  up  some  straight- 
back  chairs  and  lay  down  on  them.  He  was 
having  a  heart  attack.  By  the  time  he  was 
discovered  and  taken  to  the  Adair  Memorial 
HosDital,   It  was   too  late. 

'"The  fellow  who  drove  the  ambulance  said 
there  might  have  been  enough  time  to  save 
John,  but  that  the  hospital  Just  didn't  have 
the  equipment,"  said  James  Woody  of 
Columbia. 

Woody  and  his  wife,  Emma,  had  known 
Shelley  since  their  days  together  at  Berea 
College  in  the  early  1930s.  To  them.  Shelley's 
death — at  56 — was  not  only  a  personal  loss, 
but  also  a  great  loss  to  the  community. 

"He  was  Columbia's  unofficial  spokesman." 
said  James  Woody.  "He  was  a  leader.  When- 
ever there  was  a  speech  to  be  made,  or  any- 
thing. John  was  glad  to  do  it." 

After  Shelley's  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woody 
started  thinking  of  ways  they  could  im- 
prove the  cardiac  unit  at  Adair  Memorial 
Hospital.  Finally  they  came  up  with  an  Idea: 
Sell  1,000  prints  of  the  courthouse,  along 
with  Shelley's  posm,  for  $25  each.  All  money 
would  be  donated  to  the  hospital  for  new 
cardiac  equipment. 

Shelley's  widow  signed  a  release,  giving 
them  permission  to  use  the  poem,  and  Billy 
Davis  of  The  Covirier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  photo  department  helped  the  Woodys 
obtain  permission  to  use  a  color  photo  of 
the  courthouse  that  ran  on  the  cover  of  the 
newspapers'  Sunday  magazine  on  Aug.  23, 
1970.  The  H.  Harold  E>avls  photo  accom- 
panied a  story  on  Kentucky's  courthouses 
written  by  Joe  Creason,  the  late  Courier- 
Journal  columnist  who  also  died  of  a  heart 

"We  Just  wanted  to  do  something."  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Woody.  "I  had  three  brothers 
who  all  died  of  heart  attacks  at  a  relatively 
young  age,  and  I've  had  some  heart  trouble 
myself.  We  thought  the  prints  would  be  a 
nice  tribute  to  John  Shelley  and  Joe  Creason, 
as  well  as  a  way  of  raising  money  for  the 
hospital." 

Although  the  Davis  photo  has  special 
meaning  to  Adair  Countlans,  It  can  be  en- 
Joyed  by  anyone  who  loves  small  towns  and 
their  courthouses.  Against  a  backdrop  of  blue 
skies  and  white  clouds,  the  rust-red  court- 
house (circa  1880)  majestically  rises  over 
some  whittlers  seated  on  the  benches  be- 
neath the  old  maple  trees. 
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Each  of  the  llmlted-lssue  prints  Is  num- 
bered. By  the  time  all  are  sold,  discounting 
production  costs,  the  Woodys  will  have  raised 
nearly  $25,000  for  the  heart  fund.  So  far, 
they  have  netted  around  $4,000  from  the  sale 
of  170  prints. 

The  prints  are  available  at  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Columbia,  the  Bank  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Cixmberland  Protection  Credit 
Bureau  (where  Woody  works).  Sometimes, 
people  have  been  willing  to  pay  more  than 
£25  for  a  print.  Houchens  Market  paid  $230 
for  copy  No.  200.  Not  to  be  outdone.  Brad 
Graham  of  Food  Check  Market  paid  $200  for 
print  No.  500  during  an  auction  at  the  Adair 
County  Fair. 

Nobody  is  more  excited  about  the  project 
than  Aaron  Davis,  administrator  of  Adair 
Memorial  Hospital. 

'We  need  equipment  badly,"  said  Davis. 
"We're  Just  a  small,  rural  hospital  with  36 
beds,  and  we  have  more  than  100  per  cent 
occupancy.  We  are  very  limited.  esp>ecially  In 
our  cardiac-care  unit.  We  need  a  new  deflb- 
rilator  badly,  for  example.  Our  heart  prob- 
lem here  Is  serious,  Just  as  it  is  everywhere." 
To  nostalgic  Adair  Countlans.  the  photo 
has  some  special  sentimental  value,  because 
the  courthouse  as  it  was  then  Is  no  more. 
A  room  is  being  added  at  each  corner  of  the 
courthouse  as  part  of  a  renovation  project. 
To  some  Adair  Countlans,  this  Is  sad,  because 
it  not  only  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
courthovise's  architectural  charm,  but  also 
leaves  less  room  for  Shelley's  beloved  whit- 
tlers. 


YOU  CANNOT  GO  HOME  AGAIN— AT 
LEAST  NOT  FROM  MINNESOTA 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5.  1975 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
country's  best  known  and  most  prestig- 
ious labor  publications,  the  prize-winning 
Union  Advocate,  of  St.  Paul,  Mirm..  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  of  thought- 
provoking  fact  and  insight. 

Written  by  its  noted  editor.  Gordon 
Spielman.  the  editorial  deals  with  a  "re- 
turn of  the  native,"  a  visit  by  Editor 
Spielman  to  his  hometown.  New  York 
City,  which  he  forsook  in  his  wisdom  for 
Minnesota  28  years  ago. 

Here  is  more  than  a  contrasting  evalu- 
ation of  two  communities,  Metropolitan 
New  York  and  Minnesota — New  York 
with  its  deepening,  seemingly  insolvable 
economic  crisis,  and  Minnesota  with  Its 
economic  health  and  vigor  and  with  one 
of  the  country's  lowest  imemployment 
rates  and  percentage  of  low-Income  per- 
sons. 

This  trenchant  editorial  Is  also  a  warn- 
ing to  all  of  us  in  Congress,  and  in  State 
and  local  governments.  It  Is  a  warning  to 
us  to  look  realistically  at  what  the  na- 
tionwide recession  has  done  to  our  cities 
and  then  to  devise  swift  and  soimd  eco- 
nomic solutions  before  we  have  slithered 
from  a  major  recession  into  a  major  de- 
pression. 

The  description  of  New  York's  plight 
speaks  for  Itself.  I,  therefore,  commend 
to  the  special  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  summarizing  thoughts  of  this  edi- 
torial. 

Editor  Spielman  pohits  out: 
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We  In  Minnesota,  are  Indee'l  fortunate 
that  we  have  a  State  that  work4  and  which 
has  not  been  sold  lock,  stock  a^d  barrel  to 
the  special  Interests.  There  has ;  often  been 
diversity  of  opinion  In  Minnesota  on  spedflc 
Issues,  but  there  has  been  enough  unity  of 
purpose  to  keep  our  state  an  1  Its  cities 
livable,  and  our  problems  solvable. 

And  almost  as  a  prayer,  Ec  Itor  Spiel- 
man  concludes : 

May  we  keep  It  that  way,  and  never  allow 
Minnesota  or  Its  cities  to  be  "sold"  to  the 
corporate  oligarchy. 

To  which  prayer  we  cai  all  say 
"Amen." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  oi  the  Union 
Advocate  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Unlcn  Advocate, 
Aug.  18.  19751 
Two  Weeks   in   Nbw   York 

Two  weeks  vacation  In  his  home  town  of 
New  York  confirmed  your  editor's  opinion 
that  be  made  a  wise  move  sot\e  28  years 
ago  when  he  came  to  Minnesota. 

New  York  has  all  of  the  proMems  of  all 
of  the  cities  of  America  compot  nded  many 
times  over.  But.  the  nation's  argest  city 
hovers  on  the  brink  of  bankrup  .cy.  not  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  "greed"  at  the  poor, 
the  working  i>eople  who  canno ;  escape  to 
the  suburbs,  the  senior  citizens  with  their 
special  needs,  or  the  racial  grou{s  who  have 
become  the  majority,  all  of  whom  ask  for 
decent  municipal  services. 

Blvmtly,  New  York's  predicanent  Is  due 
to  a  combination  of  forces  tha(  are  bleed- 
ing that  city  dry.  There  are  the  j  lant  corpo- 
rations which  refuse  to  pay  the!-  fair  share 
of  the  taxes  needed  to  make  th  s  city  work 
and  be  livable. 

They  are  supp)orted  In  Washlni;ton  by  the 
Ford  administration  which  flatlj  refuses  to 
give  any  city  the  aid  It  needs  to  survive 
and  which  has  vetoed  measures  ri  ,nglng  from 
that  of  federal  support  for  housli  [g  and  edu- 
cation, to  a  decent  job  program. 

In  fact.  President  Ford  seema  to  delight 
In  running  down  our  country's  largest  city. 
Witness  his  statement  In  Yugoslivla  (of  all 
places)  where  Mr.  Ford  gratuitously  told  the 
mayor  of  Conununlst  Belgrade  that  "They 
don't  know  how  to  handle  mon  sy  (In  New 
York),  they  only  know  how  to  spend  It." 

It  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Ford  opened  his 
presidential  campaign  in  Belgrade  (but  re- 
ported In  all  the  U.S.  papers  aiid  on  TV), 
running  against  New  York  City. 

Then,  Arthiir  Burns  and  the  l"ederal  Re- 
serve have  been  no  help  either.  The  Fed  not 
only  rejected  direct  help  for  thi  t  city,  but 
has  been  discouraging  institutional  Inves- 
tors from  buying  New  York's  bo  ads. 

Burns  and  the  Fed  came  to  the  rescue  of 
private  real  estate  Investment  trists  (Relts) 
because  "of  the  dire  consequences  to  the  real 
estate  industry,  as  well  as  to  ban  t  assets"  If 
the  Relts  went  broke.  One  final  iclal  writer 
suggested  that  New  York  City  ou  jht  to  turn 
Itself  Into  a  real  estate  Invesmen;  trust  and 
then  It  could  get  help  from  tbe  Federal 
Reserve. 

On  top  of  this,  for  a  great  many  years  the 
state  administration  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
bled  the  city  of  taxes,  while  refijslng  to  re- 
turn adequate  funding  in  the  foi'm  of  state 
assistance. 

The  real  ruler  of  New  York,  wholcreated  the 
city  as  a  convenience  for  the  rlci  who  have 
forsaken  It,  was  Robert  Moses  who  headed  a 
dozen  Independent  agencies  rangli  ig  from  the 
Port  Authority  which  controls  tie  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  port  facilities,  to  tho  Through - 
way  Authority,  Parkway  Authorltj ,  and  other 
bodies  that  planned  the  city  piece  neal  to  the 
detriment  of  Its  Inhabitants. 

New  ruling  body  Is  not  the  maiyor  or  city 
council,  but  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corpo- 
ration or  Big  Mac  which  fronts  for  a  con- 
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sortlum  of  bankers  Including  David  Rocke- 
feller's Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Big  Mac  and 
the  New  York  banks  resorted  to  plain  black- 
mail by  refusing  to  market  the  city's  bonds 
unless  they  got  exhorbltant  Interest. 

At  the  same  time  Big  Mac  Insisted  on  and 
won  higher  subway  fares  (from  35  cents  to 
50  cents)  at  a  time  when  other  cities  are  low- 
ering fares.  Bridge  and  through  way  tolls  are 
being  Increased,  that  there  is  even  talk  of 
charging  tolls  on  the  Brooklyn,  Manhattan, 
and  Queensborough  Bridges  that  were  paid 
for  nearly  100  years  ago. 

Wage  Increases  won  by  city  employees  were 
rolled  back  eis  a  condition  of  the  banks  let- 
ting loose  with  the  credit  the  city  needs  to 
stay  afloat  for  a  few  more  weeks.  The  mu- 
nicipal unions  did  succeed  in  getting  most 
of  the  permanent  employees  reinstated  who 
had  been  laid  oS  earlier  by  the  mayor,  but, 
thousands  of  new  city  workers  and  provi- 
sional employees  have  lost  their  Jobs  adding 
both  to  unemployment  and  a  cutback  in  nec- 
essary city  services,  particularly  those  to  the 
poor  and  Jobless. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  Indeed  fortunate  that 
we  have  a  state  that  works,  and  which  has 
not  been  sold  lock,  stock  and  barrel  to  the 
special  Interests.  There  has  often  been  di- 
versity of  opinion  in  Minnesota  on  si>ecific 
Issues,  but  there  has  been  enough  unity  of 
purpose  to  keep  our  state  and  its  cities  liva- 
ble, and  our  problems  solvable. 

May  we  keep  it  that  way,  and  never  allow 
Minnesota  or  Its  cities  to  be  "sold"  to  the 
corporate  oligarchy. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  FOREIGN  AID, 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  5.  1975 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  reported  out  a  new  develop- 
ment assistance  proposal. 

It  is  H.R.  9005.  the  International  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975. 

This  bill,  which  is  expected  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  near  future, 
has  been  acclaimed  by  various  interested 
groups  and  individuals,  and  in  the  press, 
as  a  welcome,  new  approach  to  foreign 
aid. 

Among  editorials  praising  the  bill  was 
one  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  August  8,  1975.  It  said 
of  H.R.  9005: 

At  a  time  when  foreign  aid  has  lost  Its 
early  postwar  glamor  and  yet  remains  In- 
creasingly important  In  a  needy  and  hungrj 
world,  it  Is  to  Congress  great  credit  that  it 
Is  looking  at  the  whole  problem  afresh  and 
coming  up  with  sensible,  imaginative  new 
approaches. 

Because  of  the  pertinence  of  this  edi- 
torial to  the  forthcoming  House  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  9005, 1  am  including  it  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  urge  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  it: 

A  Nrw  Approach  to  Forzign  Am 
There  is  a  most  welcome  move  in  Congress 
to  reform  America's  whole  approach  to  for- 
eign aid.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  was  laimched  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  separate  economic  aid  from  military 
assistance. 
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The  House  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations has  approved  a  bill  that  authorizes 
$1.5  billion  Just  for  economic  aid  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  expected  to  follow  suit. 
If  passed  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  the 
action  will  introduce  a  needed  element  of  in- 
tegrity in  foreign  aid  giving,  for  it  wUl  make 
the  latter  responsive  primarily  to  humani- 
tarian needs  rather  than  United  States  se- 
curity goals. 

As  James  Grant  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council  puts  it,  this  is  the  first  time 
Congress  Is  considering  "a  really  clean"  tat- 
elgn  aid  bill.  Now  legislators  can  vote  devel- 
opment aid  for  poor  countries  on  its  own 
merits  without  backing  funds  for,  say,  police 
programs  that  help  prop  up  authoritarian 
governments. 

In  its  reform  mood,  the  House  is  also  push- 
ing other  Innovations.  It  would  put  food  aid 
under  Public  Law  480  In  the  same  foreign 
aid  bill,  so  that  such  assistance  can  harmo- 
nize with  and  support  development  aid  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  concern  that 
the  huge  concessional  focd  sales  to  poor  na- 
tions such  as  India  have  kept  them  from 
making  the  rural  reforms  necessary  to  boost 
their  own  production.  Under  the  House  bill, 
countries  that  spend  funds  to  boost  their 
own  food  production  would  be  charged  less 
money  for  the  PL  480  food  purchased  from 
the  U.S. 

Private  American  relief  organizations  like 
CARE  win  also  be  benefited.  The  new  legis- 
lation stipulates  that  such  agencies  must 
receive  at  least  1.5  million  tons  of  gift  food 
a  year.  This  means  they  will  be  able  to  plan 
ahead  with  assurance. 

Finally,  the  House  committee  also  delved 
Into  how  the  U.S.  Is  following  up  on  the 
World  Pood  Conference.  Its  bill  urges  that 
the  U.S.  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  10  million  tons  of  annual  food  aid  recom- 
mended In  Rome.  It  also  provides  funds  for 
American  universities  to  research  ways  of  In- 
creasing food  production  in  the  "third- 
world"  countries. 

To  quote  Mr.  Grant  again,  the  committee 
has  done  "a  masterful  job  of  translating  Into 
action  the  administration's  rhetoric  about 
doing  more  on  the  food  front." 

At  a  time  when  foreign  aid  has  lost  Its 
early  postwar  glamour  and  yet  remains  in- 
creasingly Important  In  a  needy  and  hungry 
world,  it  Is  to  Congress's  great  credit  that  it 
Is  looking  at  the  whole  problem  afresh  and 
coming  up  with  sensible,  imaginative  new 
approaches. 


KISSINGER  ABANDONS  POWS- 
MIA'S;  TIME  TO  EVALUATE  HIS 
PERFORMANCE 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  our  Secretary  of  State 
shuttles  back  and  forth  In  the  Middle 
East  and  his  new  peace  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  the  families  of 
our  POW's  and  MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  stUl  awaiting  answers  as  to  their 
loved  ones.  The  fate  of  these  people  is 
but  a  larger  part  of  the  tragedy  of  UJ3. 
policy  there.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of 
this  continuing  problem.  Therefore,  I 
commend  this  recent  article  from  "The 
Voice  of  POWs  and  MIA's"  for  May- 
July  1975  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 
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KBSINGER  Abandons  POW's-MIA's;  Time  To 
Evaluate  His  Performance 
Some  two  years  ago,  Henry  Kissinger  was 
hftUed  as  the  architect  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  and  Americans 
breathed  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  as  at  last 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  was  at  an 
end.  In  the  weeks  and  months  and  years  that 
followed  we  became  increasingly  and  pain- 
fully aware  the  Agreement  was  collapsing. 

Although  some  600  prisoners  of  war  were 
returned  and  American  combat  troops  with- 
drawn, over  1,300  men  were  abandoned  and 
left  to  rot  by  our  flamboyant  Secretary  of 
State.  These  men  were  prisoners  of  war  and 
mlsslng-m-actlon,  whom  the  North  Viet- 
namese chose  not  to  return  or  Account  for, 
although  Dr.  Kissinger  has  assured  the  fami- 
lies the  accounting  should  take  place  within 
the  same  time  frame  as  the  troop  withdrawal. 
Naturally,  the  logical  move  would  have  been 
to  demand  a  list  of  prisoners  and  Informa- 
tion on  the  missing  prior  to  signing  the 
agreement,  but  Henry  Kissinger  irresponsibly 
neglected  to  do  so.  Instead,  he  left  their  fate 
to  the  good  will  of  the  enemy. 

As  it  became  abundantly  clear  the  enemy 
was  devoid  of  good  will.  Instead  of  Inquiring, 
pressuring,  and  demanding,  our  Secretary  of 
State  chose  to  Ignore  the  prisoners  and  miss- 
ing and  swept  the  problem  under  the  carpet. 
Even  photographic  evidence  of  men  in  cap- 
tivity, a  letter  from  a  man  In  prison  camp 
and  other  positive  proof  of  live  POW's  had 
failed  to  Impress  upon  the  Secretary  that  he 
must  address  himself  to  this  problem  and 
take  action  to  secure  the  release  and  ac- 
counting of  these  men. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  families  of  these 
men  and  thousands  of  other  Americans  have 
both  publicly  and  privately  called  upon  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  to  speak  out  on  the  POW- 
MIA  issue  and  seek  a  solution. 

Recently,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  pub- 
licly admitted  that  Indeed  they  do  not  have 
information  on  a  number  of  the  missing.  In 
keeping  vrtth  his  policy  Jor  the  past  two 
years,  the  response  from  Mr.  Kissinger  has 
been  total  silence.  When  families  of  these 
men  attempted  to  see  the  Secretary  to  discuss 
the  problem,  he  took  to  hiding  In  his  office 
and  his  palace  guard  of  secretaries  and  aides, 
refusing  to  meet  with  them. 

It  has  become  apparent  the  blame  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  1,300  prisoners  and  miss- 
ing can  only  be  placed  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  man  responsible,  the  man  who 
copped  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Henry  Kis- 
singer. It  was  he  alone  who  negotiated  the 
Paris  Agreement — he  alone  who  took  credit 
for  the  document,  when  even  Le  Due  Tho 
refused  to  accept  a  prize,  for  an  accomplish- 
ment that  was  at  best  a  farce. 


MELVIN  R.  laird,  FORMER  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE  EXPLODES  IM- 
PORTANCE OP  TURKISH  BASES 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  before  our  August  recess  ad- 
journment the  powerful  Washington 
Turkish  lobby  tried  to  interfere  with  par- 
liamentary procedure  by  bypassing  the 
House  International  Affairs  Committee 
on  a  last  minute  crisis  maneuver  to  lift 
the  so-called  Turkish  embargo  and  au- 
thorize a  $200  million  bonanza  grant 
to  the  Turkish  nation. 
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This  so-called  Turkish  embargo  was 
authorized  by  our  Government  last  Feb- 
ruary, but  through  powerful  lobbying, 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo  came  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
defeated  by  a  substantial  margin  during 
early  July. 

The  prime  reason  for  creating  the  em- 
bargo that  cut  off  our  military  aid  to 
Turkey  was  its  ruthless  and  outrageous 
invasion  of  its  neighbor  nation,  the 
peaceful  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  Turkish  military  leaders  through 
the  present  armed  forces  of  Turkey  took 
over  40  percent  of  Cyprus  in  an  area 
where  only  about  18  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation is  of  Turkish  origin.  Over  5,000 
Greek  Cypriots  were  massacred,  along 
with  15,000  casualties  and  200,000  peace- 
ful citizens  were  left  homeless. 

Turkey  had  also  broken  its  contractual 
arrangement  with  the  United  States 
after  a  U.S.  payment  of  $35  million  not 
to  grow  opium  poppies  In  order  to  cur- 
tail or  terminate  the  amount  of  heroin 
and  other  drugs  which  kills  off  young- 
sters, including  many  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican young  folks. 

The  Turkey  lobby  previous  to  our  re- 
cess used  the  most  unreasonable  black- 
mall  tactics  in  order  to  pressure  the 
Congress  into  accepting  a  compromise 
measure  for  their  unlawful  use  of  our 
armaments  and  also  financial  assistance. 
I  am  submittting  with  my  remarks  a 
statement  of  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Melvin  R.  Laird,  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  Wednesday, 
August  20,  1975  announcing  the  true 
facts  regarding  the  vastly  overrated  im- 
portance of  the  American  bases  located 
within  the  Turkish  borders. 

The  statement  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Aug.  20,  1975] 
Ex -Defense  Chief  Splits  With  Ford:  Laird 
Chills  "Turk  Bases"  Value 
(By  Peter  Lisagor) 
Washington. — Former  Defense  Sec.  Melvin 
R.  Laird  has  flatly  described  as  ■ridiculous" 
any    claim    that    U.S.    bases    in    Turkey    are 
essential  to  monitor  violations  of  any  accord 
further  limiting  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
President  Ford  and  Sec.  of  State   Henry 
A.    Kissinger    have    repeatedly    decried    the 
congressional   embargo  on  arms   shipments 
to  Turkey,  which  led  that  country  to  close 
American  bases  used  to  monitor  Soviet  mili- 
tary moves. 

With  table-pounding  emphasis.  Laird  told 
newsmen  here  Tuesday  that  American  na- 
tional interests  cannot  be  protected  if  this 
nation  has  to  depend  upon  third  countries 
in  order  to  verify  Soviet  adherence  to  an  arms 
agreement. 

"We  have  adequate  national  means"  to 
determine  violations.  Laird  said,  adding  that 
he  had  made  that  plain  when  he  testified  be- 
fore congressional  committees  on  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  arms  negotiations  with  the 
Russians. 

Even  after  Laird's  session  with  reporters 
Tuesday,  Ford  reiterated  his  concern  about 
the  bases  in  Turkey  In  a  speech  before  the 
American  Legion  convention  In  Minneapolis. 
He  strongly  implied  that  the  "ultimate 
security"  of  the  United  States  was  Involved 
in  the  dispute  with  Turkey  over  the  con- 
gressional embargo  and  the  base  closings,  and 
he  asked:  "How  do  you  justify  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  loss  of  strategic  intelligence 
data  with  its  attendant  effect  upon  our 
national  security  that  this  action  has 
caused?" 
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Under  questioning.  Laird  said  that  U.S. 
bases  In  Turkey  were  "vital,"  but  chose  to 
put  them  In  the  context  of  Turkey's  mem- 
bership In  NATO.  He  skirted  a  question  as 
to  why  "national  means"  of  detection  and 
verification,  which  Include  spy  satellites,  can 
register  violations  of  SALT  agreements  and 
not  Soviet  military  movements  not  covered 
by  SALT. 

However,  he  repeated  his  contention  that 
it  was  "ridiculous"  to  claim  that  the  Ttirk- 
ish  bases  were  necessary  to  monitor  possible 
SALT  violations.  He  was  equally  emphatic 
in  arguing  that  the  United  States  could  not 
rely  upon  third  countries  to  safeguard  its 
national  interests. 

Laird,  an  international  consultant  to  Read- 
er's Digest  magazine  and  a  member  of  an 
Informal  group  of  old  friends  and  associates 
that  sometimes  advise  Ford,  recently  charged 
in  an  article  that  the  Russians  had  "vio- 
lated" SALT  I  prohibitions  against  radar 
tests.  The  President  denied  the  charge. 


TRADE,  THE  DOLLAR,  AND  JOE 
DOAKES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  31, 
a  date  otherwise  famous  as  the  natal  day 
of  my  mother-in-law,  Charls  E.  Walker 
gave  an  address  in  Houston  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  "Salute  to  John  Connally" 
dinner.  His  message  was  so  accurate  and 
timely  that  it  is  sure  to  be  totally  ig- 
nored by  the  press. 

Walker,  an  ex-Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  now  a  prominent  Washing- 
ton lobbyist,  put  the  Issue  of  international 
trade  in  simple,  direct  terms.  Although  I 
might  not  endorse  every  single  golden 
phrase,  I  do  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
statement  I  have  seen.  I  commend  it  to 
all,  especially  to  those  neolsolationists 
and  protectionists  who  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect us  into  the  condition  of  another 
Great  Britain. 

The  Walker  speech  follows: 
Trade,  the  Dollar,  and  Joe  Doakes 
(By  Charls  E.  Walker) 

Given  the  nature  of  my  marching  orders, 
I  feel  a  little  like  the  Wall  Street  type  In  a 
New  Yorker  cartoon  a  few  years  back.  Over 
evening  cocktails,  his  wife  looked  up  from 
her  newspaper  and  said:  "Honey,  will  you 
please  explain  gold  to  me?" 

But  here  goes — and  hold  onto  your  hats, 
'cause  we're  gonna  go  fast. 

"Special  Drawing  Rights,"  "floating  ex- 
change rates,"  "arbitrage,"  the  "terms  of 
trade,"  "moet-favored-natlon-treatment" — 
and  so  on,  this  Is  only  a  Whitman's  Sampler 
of  the  hlgh-falutln'  lingo  of  International 
trade  and  finance.  So,  It's  little  wonder  that 
with  phrases  like  these  moving  from  the  fi- 
nancial page  to  the  front  page — and  some- 
times even  uttered  on  the  evening  ne'ws  by 
Chancellor,  Cronklte,  Reasoner  or  Smith — 
Joe  Doakes  finds  It  difficult  to  slash  through 
the  vernacular  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  subject  Is  not  all 
that  complicated:  Specialists  in  every  field 
develop  their  own  shorthand  as  a  means  of 
communication.  And  frequently  this  prevents 
the  layman  from  understanding  the  prob- 
lem. This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  world  of 
International  trade  and  finance  bears  heav- 
ily and  inexorably  on  the  two  fundamental 
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concerns  of  the  American  peop'  e:  Peace  and 
the  Pocketbook. 

Why  Peace?  Simple  because  even  IdeologU 
cal  differences  tend  to  have  tielr  roots  In 
economics — Marx's  Das  Kapital  was  an  eco- 
nomic tract.  He  drew  his  basl;  theory  (al- 
though Incorrectly)  from  the  so  called  classi- 
cal economists.  Therefore,  wari  other  than 
those  clearly  arising  from  rellglo  as  differences 
usually  are  based  on  economic  motives. 

And  as  to  the  Pocketbook,  th(  old  bromide 
that  the  world  Is  getting  smalle  -  and  smaller 
goes  double  In  spades  for  eci  )nomlc  rela- 
tions. Relative  self-sufficiency  Ls  a  thing 
of  the  past  even  for  a  nation  ^  rith  the  vast 
natural    resources   of    the   United    States. 

So  you  can  say  that  my  suliject  tonight 
Is  very  much  concerned  with  Joe  Doakes' 
pocketbook.  And  if  Joe  wants  to  keep  the 
moths  out  of  his  wallet.  It's  l.lgh  time  he 
came  to  understand  what  the  ntematlonal 
experts  are  talking  about.  I  ass  ore  you  that 
I  am  not  overstating  the  case  when  I  say 
that  his  job  and  standard  of  Ivlng  are  at 
stake. 

In  the  time  allotted,  the  besi  I  can  do  Is 
try  to  explode  a  few  myths. 

Myth  No.  1 :  That  inteniation  il  trade  is  of 
little  concern  to  the  America!    people. 

This  myth  has  Its  roots  In  Eit  least  two 
factors :  Today  our  exports  o;  goods  and 
services  are  only  a  little  more  ;han  10  per- 
cent of  total  economic  activity  (ONP)  and 
many  Americans  still  believe  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  economic  self -sufflclen  ;y. 

That  the  myth  Is  Just  that  a  myth.  Is 
quite  clear  when  It  Is  underst  lod  that  the 
10-percent  figure  comes  to  a  wliopplng  $150 
billion  each  year  and  something  In  the  order 
of  8  to  8  Vj  million  jobs  are  ei  port-related. 
In  addition,  domestically  we  dre  far  from 
self-sufficient  with  respect  to  many  basic 
materials,  energy  being  only  one, 

So  the  reality:  Although  admittedly  less 
Important  to  the  U.S.  than  to  the  "export- 
or-dle"  nations  of  Western  Eurcpe  and  else- 
where. International  trade  is  of  va£t  Impor- 
tance to  Joe  Doakes  and  the  country.  It's 
growing  more  Impwrtant  every  di  y. 

Myth  No.  2 :  That  the  comWna  .ion  of  heavy 
imports  of  goods  and  services,  pU  is  the  mush- 
rooming  of  operations  abroad  b  /  our  multi- 
natiOTUXl  corporations,  hurts  tl  ,e  American 
worker  because  it  "exports  jobi." 

To  be  svire,  a  surge  in  Impoits  can  tem- 
porarily put  people  out  of  work  here.  Public 
law  provides  for  help  for  those  workers,  as 
they  seek  other  jobs,  when  liberalization  of 
tariffs  causes  the  unemployme  it.  But  the 
Unportant  point  to  understand  s  that  If  we 
don't  Import  goods,  foreigners  wc  n't  have  the 
dollars  to  buy  the  $150  blllloi  In  exports 
I  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 

The  result?  Many  Jobs  In  export  Indvistrles 
would  be  wiped  out.  In  other  wcrds.  It  takes 
two  to  tango.  Looking  at  only  on  i  side  of  the 
Issue  leskds  to  faulty  conclusloru . 

As  to  our  multinational  cor  ;>oratlons,  I 
think  they're  one  of  the  greatest  things  since 
sliced  bread.  Their  subsidiaries  abroad  ab- 
sorb a  big  bunk  of  our  expKDrti  (and  that 
creates  Jobs  here).  They  serve  o  ir  vital  eco- 
nomic Interests  by  developing  and  bringing 
here  raw  materials  that  we  can't  do  without. 
And  despite  what  you  might  rea  1,  they  have 
contributed  incalculably  to  rsing  living 
standards  in  the  poorer  nations  <if  the  world. 
But  the  real  proof  of  the  pud  ding  Is  this 
simple  statistic:  In  recent  years  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  domestic  employment — let  me 
repeat  that,  the  rate  of  increase  in  domestic 
employment,  here  in  the  United  States — has 
been  much  faster  for  our  multli  atlonal  cor- 
f>oratlons  than  for  those  operating  solely  In 
this  country. 

Therefore,  another  myth  exploded — but 
unfortunately,  a  myth  that  organized  labor, 
In  support  of  antl-multinatlonal  legislation, 
poxuxiia  Congress  with  on  a  dally  ^  not  hourly 
baslA. 
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Myth  No.  3:  T^at,  according  to  George 
Meany  yesterday,  such  things  as  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  should  be  avoided  because 
it  raises  the  price  of  bread  here. 

To  be  sure,  sale  of  our  wheat  to  any  for- 
eigner, friend  or  toe,  reduces  the  available 
supply  here  and  affects  Its  price.  If  prices 
were  tending  to  drop,  they  would  drop  less. 
If  tending  to  rise,  they  would  rise  more.  And 
there  would  be  some  impact,  but  very  little, 
on  the  price  of  bread — not  to  mention 
doughnuts,  petlts  fours,  and  ladyfingers. 

But.  again,  that's  only  half  the  story.  The 
sale  of  that  wheat  earns  foreign  exhange — 
money  that  we  sorely  need  to  buy  the  expen- 
sive foreign  oil  which  helps  heat  the  homes 
of  Mr.  Meany's  constituents  and  fuel  the 
factories  where  they  work. 

If  Mr.  Meany  wants  to  trade  off  thousands 
of  Jobs  to  avoid  a  small  increase  in  the  price 
of  bread — well,  that's  his  business.  But  he 
should  know  better. 

Reality:  To  buy  abroad,  which  we  must, 
we  must  also  sell  abroad. 

Myth  No.  ^:  That  the  ramifications  of  the 
"exchange  rate"  for  the  dollar  is  a  mystery 
far  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  typical 
American. 

Double,  triple,  quadruple  nonsense  I  Al- 
most every  American  understands  the  price 
of  potatoes  and  knows  that  it  is  determined 
by  supply  and  demand.  And  the  price  of  the 
dollar  in  terms  of  marks,  pounds,  yen,  or 
what-have-you  is  exactly  the  same.  Some  of 
the  basic  forces  may  be  more  complex  than 
with  potatoes,  but  to  paraphrase  Gertrude 
Stein,  "...  a  price  is  a  price  is  a  price  is  a 
price.  .  .  ." 

Myth  No.  5:  That  "tinkering"  with  ex- 
change rates  vHll  solve  international  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Money  is  a  medium  of  exchange,  a  unit 
of  account,  and  a  store  of  value.  It's  a  far 
from  neutral  factor,  and  it  is  a  veil  which 
often  obscures  the  real  forces  at  work. 

But  the  Important  point  is  that  what  real- 
ly matters  Is  fundamental  economic  strength. 
Tinker  with  the  dollar — or  the  mark,  pound 
or  yen — all  you  like.  After  things  settle  down, 
relative  economic  strengths  of  nations  will 
be  the  determining  factors  in  their  economic 
health — and  also  the  strength  of  their  cur- 
rencies. 

Pedants,  politicians  or  propagandists  who 
Insist  on  talking  the  arcane  language  of  in- 
ternational finance  and  laying  all  ills  and 
solutions  at  the  door  of  the  exchange  rate 
are  performing  a  bad  service  for  themselves 
and  their  fellow  men. 

Myth  No.  6:  That  perpetually  low  intersst 
rates  are  good  for  the  country. 

Down  here  In  the  land  of  LBJ,  Wright  Pat- 
man — and  I  used  to  sight  a  streak  of  popu- 
lism occsislonally  in  the  Governor  here — to 
explode  this  myth  may  risk  a  midnight 
lynching  for  yours  truly.  But  if  we  haven't 
yet  realized  that  strong  attempts  to  keep 
Interest  rates  perpetually  low  will  for  domes- 
tic reasons  carry  us  to  hell  in  a  hand  basket, 
then  international  experience  should  once 
and  for  all  nail  down  the  argument. 

Internally,  Interest  rates  may  be  kept  low 
temporarily  by  getting  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  run  the  printing  presses  over- 
time— after  all,  more  money  means  lower  in- 
terest rates,  up  to  a  point.  But  too  much 
money  also  means  more  inflation,  and  more 
inflation  sooner  or  later  means  higher  Inter- 
est rates,  as  borrowers  rush  in  to  get  funds 
to  beat  tomorrow's  price  increases,  and  lend- 
ers finally  wise  up  and  insist  on  a  higher  re- 
turn as  a  hedge  against  Inflation.  Again,  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

That's  the  domestic  side.  Internationally, 
and  assuming  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  fall  out  of 
his  tree  and  retiim  to  the  economic  Isola- 
tionism of  the  1930's — a  policy  which  was 
dumb,  cruel,  and  totally  discredited — assum- 
ing that  doesn't  happen,  then  interest  rates 
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here  that  are  lower  than  those  abroad  will 
have  an  easily  foreseeable  impact:  Money  will 
leave  the  U.S.  and  go  somewhere  else. 

Investors  aren't  dumb.  And  if  they  can 
earn  7  to  10  percent  In  the  Eurodollar  mar- 
ket but  only  5  to  7  percent  here,  where  an 
they  going  to  put  their  money? 

I  don't  have  to  answer  that  question  for 
you. 

Finally.  Myth  No.  7 :  That  the  strongest  na- 
tion  in  the  Free  World,  the  United  States,  it 
out  there  on  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
carrying  out  a  foreign  economic  policy  of  the 
first  order. 

Don't  you  believe  it.  The  U.S.  hasnt  had  a 
comprehensive,  cohesive.  Integrated  foreign 
economic  policy  since  the  Second  World  War 
If  ever.  I  do  not  have  time  to  recount  the 
reasons;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  eternal  in- 
fighting on  this  issue  between  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments  is  symptomatic  of  the 
problem.  And,  In  the  Oval  Office,  where  the 
problem  ultimately  has  to  be  dealt  with— 
these  matters  have  to  be  settled  between 
heads  of  governments,  not  foreign  or  finance 
ministers — in  the  Oval  Office,  the  approach 
too  often  has  been  sununed  up  by  that  old 
piece  of  doggerel : 

"As  I  was  going  up  the  stair 
I  met  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today. 
I  wish,  I  wish  he'd  stay  away." 

As  the  Governor  has  urged  for  a  long 
time,  we  must  get  on  top  of  this  problem. 
Our  compartmentalized  system  of  bargaining 
with  foreign  countries — foreign  minister  vls- 
i-vls  foreign  minister,  defense  minister  vis- 
i-vis  defense  minister:  and  the  same  for 
finance,  trade,  agriculture,  and  what  have 
you — that's  for  the  birds.  It  has  reduced  the 
Free  World's  moet  powerful  nation  to  Inferior 
status  at  the  bargaining  table.  I'm  convinced 
that  President  Ford  Is  working  on  this  prob- 
lem and  progres.s  is  being  made. 

Fine,  you  say.  Walker  has  come  in  with  all 
these  Poor  Richard  homilies,  but  what  does 
he  suggest — what's  the  answer? 

Two  things:  Help  destroy  the  myths.  It's 
yotir  duty  as  well  as  mine.  In  a  democracy, 
an  Informed  public  is  the  best  defense 
against  bad  policy  or  lack  of  policy. 

Second,  and  more  specific,  I  repeat  a  pro- 
posal I  have  made  earlier — that  President 
Ford  create  an  international  economic  "aeztl- 
ad,"  if  I  can  Invent  a  word.  It  would  consist 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  De- 
fense, and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  It  would  be  formally 
chaired  by  the  President  but  the  formal  vice- 
chairman — and  de  facto  chairman — would  be 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

A  parochial  view,  you  say,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Let  me  leave  you  and  Joe  Doakee — to 
whom  all  this  is  so  vitally  Important — with 
a  significant  point  and  an  anecdote. 

The  point:  To  my  knowledge,  almost  every 
major  nation  In  the  world  runs  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  through  its  finance  ministry, 
not  its  foreign  ministry.  Why?  That  leads  to 
my  concluding  anecdote. 

I  worked  for  some  very  wise  men  during 
my  Treasury  tours  in  1959-61  and  1969-71 
One  of  my  superiors  said  to  me  once,  after 
an  exasperating  phone  conversation  with  • 
personage  In  Foggy  Bottom:  "Charly,  you're 
a  financial  man  and  know  as  well  as  I  that 
If  any  business  ever  puts  the  sales  and  credit 
departments  under  one  man  Itll  go  bank- 
rupt. The  sales  effort  will  kill  you  with  bad 
credit  policies.  Well,  believe  me,  young  man, 
in  this  here  man's  government.  State  is  in 
charge  of  sales  and  Treasury  la  the  credit 
department." 

Thank  you.  Governor,  for  the  privilege  of 
being  here.  Thank  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
for  hearing  me  out. 
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A  DAIRY  FARM  REVOLUTION 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  quiet 
revolution  taking  place  in  this  country 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bicen- 
tennial. This  revolution  concerns  the  fu- 
ture supply  of  dairy  products  in  this 
country.  . 

Writing  in  the  August  25  issue  of 
Hoard's  Dairymen,  William  H.  Alex- 
ander, agriculture  professor  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  reports  that  a  growing 
number  of  dairymen  are  quitting  the 
business,  squeezed  out  by  a  less  than  fair 
return  on  their  huge  investments. 

Like  petroleum,  a  shortage  of  dairy 
products  will  lead  to  greater  dependence 
on  foreign  sources,  meaning  higher  prices 
for  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  all  other 
products  of  which  milk  is  an  ingredient. 
It  means  the  loss  of  a  vital  link  in  our 
economy  which  has  contributed  to 
healthj'  individuals  and  u  high  standard 
of  living. 

As  a  direct  result  of  rising  costs — pri- 
marily feed,  fuel,  and  fertilizer — dairy 
farmers  are  barely  breaking  even,  if  at 

aU. 

A  most  disturbing  aspect  in  my  district 
is  that  well-established  dairymen,  who 
have  successfully  operated  their  business 
over  several  years,  are  suddenly  finding 
their  equity  eaten  away  by  high  costs  and 
low  returns. 

Federal  price  supports  need  to  be  up- 
dated more  frequently  to  help  dairymen 
keeo  up  with  inflation.  A  farm  bill  passed 
by  Congress  this  year  contained  a  quar- 
terly adjustment  feature  in  parity  price, 
which  would  have  helped.  Unfortunately, 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  for  reasons 
having  little  to  do  with  this  section.  Al- 
though Congress  was  imable  to  override 
the  veto,  separate  action  should  be  taken 
Immediately  to  restore  a  quarterly  ad- 
justment requirement  on  parity  prices. 

Dairymen  and  consumers  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  maintaining  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  at  reasonable  prices, 
as  Mr.  Alexander  points  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing article : 

There's  a  Quiet  Revoltttion  Taking 

Place   on   Daiby   Faems 

(By  William  H.  Alexander) 

A  quiet  revolution  is  under  way  on  farma 
in  rural  America.  It  can  have  devastating  ef- 
fects upon  our  economy  and  our  food  supply. 
This  quiet  revolution,  which  has  gone  unno- 
ticed by  consumers  for  years,  is  not  an  open 
warfare.  Not  a  shot  has  been  fired.  Tet,  this 
revolution  is  eliminating  potential  food  pro- 
ducers no  less  permanently  than  if  they  had 
been  destroyed  by  bullets.  This  revolution 
can  best  be  described  as  the  dlsapi>earance  of 
family-type  farms  which  we  depend  on  for 
much  of  our  food  supply.  This  quiet  revolu- 
tion is.  In  part,  a  rebellion  by  farmers  against 
government  and  consumers  for  the  lack  of 
s^preciatlon  for  their  efforts  In  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  high-quality  food  at  low 
prices.  This  silent  rebellion  is  fueled  by  con- 
sistent pressures  from  government  and  con- 
sumers for  lower  food  prices.  This  revolu- 
tion can  only  be  stopped  if  we.  like  Paul 
Hevere,  alert  the  people  of  this  country  so 
that  they  might  take  action. 
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One  area  In  which  the  quiet  revolution  has 
had  devastating  effects  Is  the  dairy  Industry. 
When  we  consumers  drive  down  the  highway 
looking  at  dairy  farms  through  a  barbed  wire 
fence  and  see  the  green  pastures  and  con- 
tented cows,  we  get  the  impression  that  all  is 
well  with  the  dairy  farmer.  But.  we  cannot 
see  the  turmoil  in  his  mind  or  his  confusion 
about  the  futiire. 

Let  us  try  to  visualize  what  a  day  Is  like 
In  the  life  of  a  dairy  farmer. 

He  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  reads  in  his 
newspaper  that  consumers  are  stUl  complain- 
ing about  high  food  prices.  He  hears  on  his 
radio  the  threats  of  boycotts  and  price 
freezes.  He  looks  at  his  bankbook  and  finds 
out  that  practically  all  of  his  funds  are  de- 
pleted and  that  his  debts  are  at  record  levels. 

He  has  breakfast  with  his  family.  Two  of 
his  children  are  of  college  age  and  expect  to 
attend  In  the  fall. 

He  goes  out  to  his  bam  and  equipment 
shed.  He  finds  that  his  feed  supplies  are  low 
and  that  much  of  his  equipment  needs  to  be 
replaced.  In  his  pocket  are  several  overdue 
feed  bills. 

Then  he  walks  out  to  look  over  his  dairy 
herd.  At  least  one-foiu-th  of  the  cows  need  to 
be  hauled  away  to  the  beef  market  because  of 
low  milk  production,  but  he  realizes  that  the 
price  of  beef  cattle  is  so  low  that  he  would 
lose  money  If  he  sells  them  on  today's 
market. 

Then  he  begins  to  think  about  his  monthly 
milk  check  and  Its  relation  to  his  costs  and 
needs  for  replacements.  It  Is  then  that  he 
realizes  he  will  not  be  able  to  buy  that  new 
tractor  or  the  additional  equipment  he  needs 
to  increase  his  output.  He  also  realizes  the 
bitter  disappointment  his  children  will  face 
when  they  learn  that  they  may  not  be  able 
to  go  to  college. 

Amid  this  troubled  and  confused  state  of 
mind  he  recalls  that  he  mtist  buy  fertilizer 
which  today  costs  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  last  year.  His  distress  deepens  as  he 
thinks  about  other  essential  Items  needed  for 
production  but  which  he  cannot  afford. 

CONTINUE  OB  QUIT? 

The  struggle  in  this  dairyman's  mind  as  he 
looks  over  his  life's  work  and  possessions  is 
whether  or  not  he  should  continue  to  pro- 
duce milk  as  he  has  in  the  past,  or  give  up 
and  quit  production  altogether. 

His  answer  to  this  question  Is  one  that 
concerns  every  consumer  in  this  nation.  Be- 
cause if  he  makes  the  decision  to  "quit,"  he 
wiU  Join  an  army  of  other  dairy  farmers  who 
have  already  let  their  pastures  grow  up  in 
weeds  and  closed  the  barn  doors.  If  this 
man's  mind  finaUy  says  "quit,"  we  wUl  have 
taken  another  brief  but  accumulative  step 
toward  empty  dairy  counters  at  grocery 
stores  and  scarce,  expensive  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  home  refrigerators. 

Today,  many  farmers  have  lost  their  wUl 
to  maintain  or  expand  food  production.  They 
know  that  the  public  is  In  no  mood  for 
higher  food  prices,  and  they  know  that  they 
are  not  making  a  living  on  the  farm.  They 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  face  the  potential 
of  sustaining  another  loss  this  year  because 
they  are  no  longer  optimistic  about  next 
year. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  many  farmers 
are  either  cutting  back  production  or  aban- 
doning production  altogether.  Once  these 
farmers  have  quit,  they  do  not  have  the  en- 
thusiasm or  the  capital  to  return  to  farm- 
ing. 

No  segment  of  our  economy  better  IUub- 
tratea  the  effects  of  the  quiet  revolution 
than  our  dairy  industry.  Twenty  years  ago, 
4,962  dairy  farmers  produced  milk  for  con- 
sumers in  Louisiana.  This  ntmiber  has 
dwindled  to  lees  than  1,600  today.  This  trend 
toward  fewer  but  larger  farms  has  occurred 
nationwide  and  In  all  farm  enterprises. 

A  parallel  trend  in  terms  of  number  and 
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size  of  operation  also  can  be  noted  In  the 
mUk  processing  Industry.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  86  milk  processing  plants  in 
Louisiana.  Today  there  are  less  than  30. 

Insistence  by  consumers  for  lower  milk 
prices  has  forced  dairy  farmers  and  milk 
processors  to  increase  the  size  of  their  opera- 
tions or  go  out  of  business.  Tet  the  prices 
they  receive  for  their  products  today  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  them  an  adequate  return 
for  their  higher  capital  Investment,  and  their 
labor,  and  management. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  when 
rational  people  abandon  a  business  which 
they  enjoy,  and  which  has  been  built  up 
through  lifetime  savings,  it  is  because  the 
business  is  not  profitable.  In  other  words, 
people  do  not  abandon  highly  profitable 
business  operations. 

FOOD  HAS  BEEN  PLENTITUL 

During  the  last  40  years,  consumers  in  tlie 
United  States  have  lived  in  a  world  of  abun- 
dant food  supplies.  The  largest  percentage 
of  our  population  was  born  during  this  pe- 
riod of  our  development,  so  they  grew  ac- 
customed to  grocery  shelves  btUging  with 
food  items. 

Not  only  has  there  been  an  abundance  of 
food,  but  through  technology  the  quality  has 
been  Unproved  and  prices  have  been  kept  low. 
American  consiuners  spend  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  Income  for  food  than  do 
consumers  In  any  other  country  In  the  world. 
And,  the  percentage  of  consumer  income 
spent  for  food  in  the  United  States  declined 
each  year  between  1960  and  1973. 

Even  with  the  food  price  Increases  In  1973, 
the  average  American  consumer  stUl  spends 
a  smaller  percentage  of  his  income  for  food 
than  he  did  in  any  year  prior  to  1970.  Last 
year  (1974),  consumers  spent  only  16.80  out 
of  every  8100  of  Income  for  food. 

As  late  as  mld-1972,  we  still  were  concerned 
about  the  surplus  foods  in  storage  and  we 
were  making  production  adjustments  to  pre- 
vent further  excess  supplies.  Then,  almost 
without  warning,  and  from  a  series  of  un- 
predictable events,  we  plummeted  from  over- 
abundance to  scarcity  of  many  food  Items  in 
a  short  2V2  years.  During  this  period,  the 
food  supply  did  not  Increase  as  fast  as  the 
demand  for  food.  As  a  result,  food  prices 
soared  to  unbelievable  heights. 

This  sudden  change  in  the  price  level  of 
food  placed  consumers  in  a  state  of  infla- 
tion-shock. Since  food  Is  both  a  family  neces- 
sity and  one  that  frequently  is  purchased, 
consumers  noticed  Inflationary  prices  here 
more  than  elsewhere.  Prices  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  came  in  for  their  share  of 
criticism  despite  the  fact  that  costs  of  these 
items  did  not  increase  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age prices  of  all  foods. 

Frightened  and  confused,  consumers  cut 
back  spending  and  began  to  look  for  cul- 
prits on  whom  to  blame  their  dUemma.  In 
their  efforts  to  flnd  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  high  food  prices,  they  sought  the 
help  of  Congress  and  state  legislatures.  As 
a  result.  Congress  Imposed  a  nationwide  wage 
and  price  freeze  In  AprU  1973.  Although  this 
action  was  well-intended,  it  discouraged 
farmers  and  reduced  their  production  of 
food. 

The  more  consumers  engaged  in  boycotts 
and  pressed  for  price  freezes,  the  more  farm- 
ers cut  back  on  their  production  plans. 
Farmers  were  not  slaughtering  calves  or 
drowning  chickens  to  hurt  consumers,  but 
only  to  reduce  their  losses  in  the  fact  of  sus- 
tained boycotts  and  price  freezes.  They  were 
baffled  by  the  unwllUngnesR  of  consumers 
to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  bring  those 
livestock  and  their  products  to  the  market. 

DAXRTlCnf    ABK    DISCOUKAOXD 

Presently,  much  dialogue  in  both  the  Con- 
gress and  state  legislatures  is  centered 
around  the  level  of  prices  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  There  are  allegations  that  prices 
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are  "too  high"  and  that  the  c^lry  Industry 
Is  "ripping  off"  conaumers.  Thej  dairy  farmer 
hears  the  same  news  reports  ttat  you  and  I 
hear. 

But,  he  knows  that  his  bank  account  Is 
low  and  that  his  farm  Is  mortgaged  heavily. 
He  knows  that  the  public  hai  no  appetite 
for  higher  milk  prices.  He  als^  knows  that 
he  Is  not  making  a  decent  living.  Therefore, 
he  becomes  discouraged  and  loses  his  en- 
thusiasm for  dairy  farming  allicgether. 

During  the  past  three  years,  dairy  farmers 
have  opened  their  bankbooks  io  the  public 
on  several  occasions  to  convince  consumers 
that  dairy  farming  is  not  a  profitable  enter- 
prise. A  recent  study  of  the  coBt-price  rela- 
tionships for  milk  plant  operatots  shows  that 
profits  In  the  milk  procesBing  industry  also 
are  low.  [ 

It  generally  Is  accepted  that  khe  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  In  idministerlng 
programs  for  maintaining  stability  in  the 
food  production  Industry  Is  to  provide  long- 
term  incentives  for  producing  an  adequate 
supply  of  high-quality  food.  Imrlng  recent 
years  when  dairy  farmers  we; «  expanding 
their  output  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  the 
government  authorized  the  importation  of 
large  volumes  of  dairy  products  from  foreign 
co\xntrles.  These  Imports  served  to  lower  the 
price  of  dairy  products  in  this  country  and 
contributed  to  declines  in  thi>  niimber  of 
milk  producers  and  the  volvme  of  milk 
produced. 

Not  only  has  the  number  o)  dairy  farms 
declined,  but  the  number  of  i  illk  cows  on 
farms  In  the  United  States  aas  declined 
each  year  since  1944.  In  fact,  th  e  total  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  on  farms  is  less  in  1975 
(11.1  million),  than  It  was  in  1880.  almost 
100  years  ago.  when  there  were  11.7  million 
milk  cows  on  dairy  farms. 

Diirlng  the  last  two  years,  the  supply- 
consumption  balance  of  milk  an  i  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  been  tight.  Less  than  two  weeks' 
supply  of  such  products  was  a'allable  from 
government  stocks  at  any  one  time  period. 
Therefore,  further  declines  in  the  number 
of  mUk  cows  on  farms  pose  a  strious  threat 
to  adequate  supplies  in   the   fiitvire. 

HIGH-COST  FOREIGN   MAK  UTTS 

One  would  ejcpect  that  America  learned  a 
lesson  from  its  experience  with  ;he  high  cost 
of  obtaining  commodities  from  foreign  mar- 
kets when  domestic  supplies  ar«  short.  How- 
ever, when  we  hear  the  crltfcal  dialogue 
among  lawmakers  and  observe  their  failure 
to  provide  Incentives  for  lonj -range  food 
production,  wo  wonder  if  we  have  to  go 
through  this  painful — and  expensive — 
process  again. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  is  11,  any  wonder 
that  a  silent  revolution  is  tak:ng  place  on 
the  farms  of  this  country?  Quietly  and  In- 
dividually farmers  are  contlnulag  a  boycott 
of  their  own.  one  that  will  b^  permanent. 
They  are  seUing  their  dairy]  herds  and 
absmdoning  food  production.  Fpr  under  to- 
day's conditions,  once  a  farm^  quits  pro- 
duction, the  cost  of  reentry  atla  level  large 
enough  to  assure  economic  surjvlval  is  pro- 
hibitive as  a  family-type  ente^riae.  Thus, 
the  family-type  farm  as  we  knoter  it  today  is 
vanishing  rapidly. 

When  this  happens,  the  cost  of  food  wUl 
claim  a  larger  part  of  our  Income  than  It 
does  today.  And  when  Amerlc^ms  have  to 
pay  a  greater  percentage  of  th^lr  salary  for 
food,  they  will  have  less  money]  for  luxuries 
such  as  cars,  television  sets,  and  dishwashers. 
If  that  dairyman  I  mentioned  earlier  who 
was  looking  over  his  herd  decided  to  qvUt, 
we  will  have  loet  another  link  In  the  chain 
of  producers  who  contribute  ti^thls  coun- 
try's high  standard  of  living.    T 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  rile  we  might 
play  as  consumers  in  helping]  to  promote 
an  adequate  supply  of  high-duality  food. 
Consumers  are  frustrated.  We  si  prices  con- 
tinue to  go  up.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
Increase  In  dairy  prices  because  we  buy  milk 
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more  often  than  most  other  things.  Con- 
sumers want  food  prices  to  go  down.  But 
can  they?  Yes,  they  can  go  down.  They  can 
go  down  when  congressmen  legislating  milk 
prices  again  make  $12,000  per  year.  Yes,  they 
can  go  down  when  tractor  fuel  goes  down 
to  25  cents  per  gallon.  They  can  go  down 
when  feed  drops  to  t70  a  ton.  Until  these 
things  happen,  consumers  and  farmers  have 
a  common  Interest  In  maintaining  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  at  reasonable 
prices. 


MRS.  THATCHER  WARNING  ON 
HELSINKI  PITFALLS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5,  1975 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen 
a  report  of  a  foreign  policy  speech  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher,  the  leader  of 
the  Conservative  Party  of  Great  Britain, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues. 

As  many  of  us  have  done  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  in  recent  days,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  points  out  that  detente,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  a  two-way  street. 
She  went  on  to  say : 

That  is  why  we  so  strongly  support  all 
those  European  and  American  spokesmen 
who  have  insisted  that  no  serious  advance 
toward  a  stable  peace  can  be  made  unless 
some  progress  at  least  is  seen  In  the  free 
movement  of  people  and  of  ideas. 

I  should  like  to  insert  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
remarks,  from  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  July  28.  1975.  in  the  Record  at 
this  time : 
Thatcher    Warning    on    Hixsinki    Pttfalls 

Mrs.  Thatcher,  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
gave  a  warning  yesterday  that  Europe  must 
be  assured  of  a  real  cUtente  by  the  Soviet 
Union  at  next  week's  Helsinki  Summit. 

Moscow,  she  said.  In  a  speech  to  Chelsea 
Conservatives,  must  prove  that  detente  is  a 
reality  supported  by  actions  as  well  as  words. 

The  world's  most  formidable  navy,  Rus- 
sia's, was  relentlessly  extending  Its  power 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Yet  this  was  the  moment  when  the 
Labour  Government  had  chosen  to  start 
pulling  the  Royal  Navy  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  ditch  the  Slmonstown  Agree- 
ment, under  which  the  Navy  shared  the  Slm- 
onstown base  with  South  Africa. 

MORE    NT7CI.SAR    SUBS 

In  piirely  economic  terms  a  united  West- 
em  Europe  was  as  powerful  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  In  military  terms  it  was  much 
weaker. 

The  Soviet  Union  spent  20  per  cent  more 
each  year  than  the  United  States  on  mUltary 
research  and  development,  25  per  cent  more 
on  weapons  and  equipment,  60  per  cent 
more  on  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

The  Soviet  Navy  had  more  nuclear  sub- 
marines than  the  rest  of  the  world's  navies 
put  together.  It  had  more  surface  ships  than 
could  possibly  be  needed  to  protect  the  So- 
viet Union's  own  coast  and  merchant  ship- 
ping. 

The  safety  of  Europe  could  be  secured 
only  within  the  Western  Alliance.  America 
remained  by  far  the  most  powerful  element 
in  that  alliance. 

There  was  a  feeling  In  Europe,  as  In  Asia, 
that  the  parties  and  people  of  the  United 
States  might  be  falling  into  a  mood  of  Isola- 
tionism. 

"This   has   not    happened,    but   the    lees 
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willing  and  able  we  Europeans  became  to 
carry  our  share  of  the  common  burden  the 
less  wUllng  the  Americans  wUl  be  to  num 
the  defences  with  us."  An  isolationist  Brit- 
ain would  encourage  an  isolationist  America. 

"We  must  work  for  a  real  relaxation  of 
tension,  but  In  oui  negotiations  with  the 
Eastern  bloc  we  must  not  accept  words  or 
gestures  as  a  substitute  for  genuine  detente 

No  flood  of  words,  emanating  from  a  Sum- 
mit conference  will  mean  anything  unless  it 
Is  accompanied  by  some  positive  action 
by  which  the  Soviet  leaders  show  that  their 
Ingrained  attitudes  are  really  beginning  to 
change. 

That  is  why  we  so  strongly  support  all 
those  European  and  American  spokesmen 
who  have  insisted  that  no  serious  advance 
towards  a  stable  peace  can  be  made  unless 
some  progress  at  least  is  seen  in  the  free 
movement  of  people  and  of  ideas. 

"We  must  be  firm  in  our  desire  for  real 
detente — provided  It  is  real.  We  must  work 
hard  for  disarmament  provided  it  Is  genuine 
and  balanced. 

"But  let  us  accept  no  proposals  which 
would  tip  the  balance  of  power  still  further 
against  the  West.  The  power  of  N.A.T.O.  Is 
already  at  its  lowest  safe  limit. 

WE    WILL    BE    ALERT 

"We  will  be  alert  not  to  miss  the  moment 
when  the  Soviets  turn  to  genuine  detente, 
but  until  that  is  achieved  we  must  quietly 
determine  to  maintain  Western  military 
strength  at  a  level  adequate  to  deter  any 
aggression. 

"It  is  worth  drawing  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  more  gullible  disarmers  to  the  fact 
that  If  we  reduce  our  conventional  forces 
further,  then  should  hostilities  break  out 
there  would  be  no  effective  middle  course 
between  surrender  or  the  early  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

"We  should  be  prepared  to  give  and  take 
but   not   to   give   something   for   nothing. 

"Serious  and  solid  negotiations  Is  the  only 
way  to  real  ditente  and  lasting  peace.  In  this 
dangerous  world  we  must  never  allow  the 
momentum  of  reconciliation  to  slacken." 


GERMANY    1923— WHEN    INFLATION 
PROGRESSED  TO  ITS  LOGICAL  END 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  concerned  over  in- 
flation, but  in  my  view,  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  meet  the  problem  head  on  by 
continuing  to  add  to  our  national  deficit, 
even  beyond  the  planned  deficit  spend- 
ing set  forth  by  the  President.  We  just 
cannot  continue  deficit  spending.  Human 
Events,  in  Its  July  19,  1975,  issue,  re- 
printed a  lecture  Thomas  Mann  gave  in 
1942  relative  to  the  rampant  inflation 
that  hit  Germany  following  World  War  I 
and  what  happened.  In  my  view,  this  ar- 
ticle could  not  be  more  timely  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues  who  con- 
tinue to  feel  that  we  should  just  keep 
the  money  presses  rolling  downtown. 
Germany,  1923 :  When  Inflation  Pkookessid 
TO  Its  Looicai.  End 
(By  Thomas  Mann) 

(Note. — Thomas  Mann's  memoir  of  the 
German  Inflation  years  of  1913-1923  was  the 
text  of  a  lecture  which  he  gave  in  the  USA 
In  1942.  It  was  published  In  Encounter  for  the 
first  time,  for  whatever  unfortunate  topical 
value  It  now  has,  in  a  translation  by  Ralpb 
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jjanhelm.  The  following  article  is  copy- 
righted, 1975,  by  Encounter  and  is  reprinted 
with  permission.) 

The  German  inflation  had  Its  roots  in 
the  First  World  War  which  was  ruinously 
costly,  not  only  in  terms  of  human  lives,  but 
of  labor  and  raw  materials  as  well. 

Day  after  day,  year  in,  year  out,  fortunes 
were  spent.  At  the  same  time  numerous  com- 
modities that  Germany  had  imported  before 
the  war  vanished  from  the  market.  More 
currency  was  in  circulation  because  more 
men— and  women — than  usual  were  working. 
The  Germans  became  poorer  in  tangible 
goods  and  richer  in  banknotes.  .  .  . 

What  was  the  popular  reaction  to  this 
state  of  affairs?  Since  no  one  knew  what  the 
future  would  bring,  since  most  people  had 
no  one  to  save  for  because  their  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers  were  at  the  Front  and 
might  never  return,  and  since  the  rising  cost 
of  living  made  saving  next  to  impossible  in 
any  case,  they  bought  whatever  they  could 
lay  hands  on  regardless  of  the  price. 

A  pound  of  rancid  butter  brought  20  marks 
on  the  black  market,  which  began  to  play  a 
critical  role  in  almost  every  German  house- 
hold. It  came  to  be  regarded  as  normal  and 
even  honorable  to  break  the  law  by  exceeding 
one's  rations  and  spending  unconscionable 
sums  on  illegal  purchases. 

In  my  own  home  we  were  relatively  law- 
abiding.  I  say  relatively,  because  it  was  be- 
coming almost  impossible  to  live  on  what  the 
law  allowed,  for  one  thing  because  un- 
scrupulous and  insatiable  black  marketeers 
diverted  so  much  goods  from  the  already  un- 
derstocked legal  market. 

The  black  marketeers — sinister,  repellent 
figures — would  come  In  the  evening  and  talk 
in  whispers  to  my  wife  in  the  vestibule.  "For 
heaven's  sake,  Herr  Hirsch,"  my  wife  would 
say,  "40  pfennings  for  an  egg !  Why,  last  week 
it  was  only  30.  What  are  we  coming  to?" 

The  black  marketeer,  a  shady  young  man 
of  19  or  20,  too  sickly  no  doubt  to  serve  at 
the  front,  but  vigorous  enough  to  intimidate 
my  wife  who  in  a  way  was  dependent  on  him, 
laughed.  "Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  said,  "I  could 
ask  50  pfennings  if  I  wanted,  or  60  or  70. 
You  need  the  stuff.  You  have  four  children. 
They  have  to  eat,  don't  they?" 

And  so  my  wife  bought  four  of  his  expen- 
sive eggs.  She  should  have  taken  eight,  for 
at  his  next  visit,  a  week  later,  Herr  Hirsch 
had  raised  his  prices  considerably.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  had  stopped  calling  himself 
Hirsch;  now  he  was  Herr  Rabensteln — actu- 
ally von  Rabensteln,  if  I  remember  right. 

Hirsch  von  Rabensteln  and  comptiny  on  the 
one  hand,  and  their  customers,  the  German 
people,  on  the  other  helped  to  bring  German 
Inflation  into  the  world,  though  it  also  bad 
other  midwives  who  tire  well  known  to  us. 

During  the  war,  to  be  sure,  we  didn't  call 
It  "inflation."  We  merely  complained  of  the 
"rising  prices"  on  the  legal  and  illegal  mar- 
kets. We  didn't  know  yet  that  the  dispropor- 
tion between  demand  and  supply,  between 
the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  and 
the  amount  of  commodities  available  would 
Increase  according  to  a  malignant  inherent 
law. 

The  blockade  ended  with  the  war.  Ration- 
ing and  other  wartime  restrictions  were 
lifted.  But  Germany  had  lost  its  immense 
foreign  holdings.  Its  industry  was  at  a  stand- 
still, and  the  demands  of  the  victor  powers 
made  deep  inroads  on  the  country's  remain- 
ing wealth;  Germany  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  world  and  its  self-confldence  as  well. 
These  conditions  gave  rise  to  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "rush  for  material  goods." 

The  buying  spree  that  had  begun  during 
the  war  surpassed  all  bounds  afterwards.  For 
fear  of  currency  devaluation,  people  bought 
everything  in  sight — It  never  occurred  to 
them  that  in  so  doing  they  were  helping  to 
devalue  the  already  devalued  currency  still 
further.  All  Germany  became  one  enormous 
black  market.  .  .  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Once  the  mechanism  of  Inflation  has  been 
set  in  motion  it  is  hard  to  stop.  Any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  individuals  to  oppose  it  is  like 
trying  to  stop  Niagara  Falls  with  an  umbrella. 
The  war  against  inflation,  if  it  is  to  succeed, 
must  be  a  preventive  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
economic  factors  alone  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  reduce  the  German  mark,  not  to 
a  tenth  or  a  hundredth  but  to  a  billionth 
of  its  former  value:  political  and  psychologi- 
cal factors  were  also  at  work. 

The  German  penchant  for  immoderation, 
for  catastrophic  irrationality,  which  since 
then  has  brought  such  unspeakable  8\ifrerlng 
on  the  world,  was  evident  even  then.  Equally 
evident  was  the  willingness  of  the  German 
people  to  put  up  with  whatever  their  ruling 
class  saw  fit.  For  at  least  a  section  of  this 
ruling  class,  the  big  industrialists,  the  infla- 
tion was  profl table;  they  were  in  no  hurry  to 
stop  it.  Diiing  those  years  the  Krupps,  Stin- 
neses,  Thyssens,  etc.,  got  rid  of  their  In- 
debtedness, which  ran  Into  real  millions,  by 
paying  their  creditors  In  Inflation  millions, 
and  thanks  to  these  same  Inflation  millions 
they  acquired  real  millions-worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

Though  Germany  was  very  poor  at  that 
time,  it  possessed  great  wealth  in  mineral  re- 
sources and  industrial  plant.  During  the  in- 
flation a  radical  change  occurred;  this  wealth 
became  concentrated  in  fewer  and  fewer 
hands.  The  small  and  medium  property-own- 
ers lost  their  holdings,  and  the  biggest 
snapped  them  up.  They  acquired  property 
and  paid  with  paper.  Years  later  one  could 
hear  it  said  that  such  and  such  a  factory  or 
mine  was  unproductive  and  would  not  be 
profitable  If  it  had  not  been  acquired  for 
next-to-nothlng  during  the  Infiatlon.  .  .  . 

Never  have  those  who  wanted  to  make 
money  without  working  found  such  favor- 
able conditions  as  in  Germany  from  1922  to 
1924.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  certain  de- 
gree of  Ingenuity  and  unscrupulousness. 
Honest  work,  however  skilled,  brought  noth- 
ing. Consequently,  even  ordinarily  honest 
people  were  Infected  with  the  fever  of  specu- 
lation. 

Peasants  filled  their  houses  with  sewing 
machines,  pianos,  and  Persian  rugs,  and  re- 
fused to  part  with  their  eggs  and  milk  except 
in  exchange  for  articles  of  permanent  value. 
Medical  students  became  stock-jobbers. 
Teachers  discussed  such  topics  with  their 
classes  as  how  to  convert  a  little  money  into 
a  lot  of  money.  The  answer;  by  buying  for- 
eign currency,  holding  it  for  a  while  and  then 
reselling  it.  In  that  way  a  million  could  be 
turned  into  five  millions  and  ultimately  into 
a  billion. 

But  hadn't  prices  risen  correspondingly  In 
the  meantime?  For  the  most  part,  yes,  but 
not  necessarily;  not  if  you  took  your  money 
as  fast  as  your  legs  would  carry  you  to  some 
Innocent  grocer  or  wine  dealer  or  artist.  If 
you  were  lucky,  he  had  the  mark  of  quota- 
tion for  9  a.m.,  but  not  for  12  noon;  the 
difference — to  his  disadvantage — could  be 
enormous.  On  the  other  hand,  If  he  was  a 
little  less  innocent  he  might  ring  up  his 
bank,  sigh,  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead,  and  rectify  his  prices.  Yes,  the 
purchaser  could  also  be  the  loser. 

For  Instance,  you  might  drop  In  at  the 
tobacconist's  for  a  cigar.  Alarmed  at  the 
price,  you'd  rush  to  a  competitor,  find  that 
his  price  was  still  higher,  and  race  back  to 
the  first  shop,  which  may  have  doubled  or 
tripled  its  price  in  the  meantime.  There  was 
no  help  for  it,  you  had  to  dig  into  your 
pocketbook  and  take  out  a  huge  bundle  of 
millions,  or  even  billions,  depending  on  the 
date.  .  .  . 

On  Friday  evenings  you  could  see  workers 
coming  out  of  the  factories  with  baskets, 
sacks,  and  suitcases  full  of  money.  It  didnt 
do  them  much  good,  for  the  frightened  and 
greedy  shopkeepers  often  raised  their  prices 
faster  than  the  value  of  the  currency  fell. 
It  became  necessary  to  pay  wages  dally,  and 
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In  the  end  the  firm  of  Krupp  among  others 
began  to  print  Its  own  bank-notes.  The  cities, 
even  the  smallest  of  them,  also  took  to  print- 
ing money;  It  was  up  to  some  high  official  to 
decide  how  much.  It  goes  without  sajrlng 
that  for  the  time  being  forgery  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  trade. 

Large  profits  could  be  made  by  borrowing 
money.  Anyone  who  had  borrowed  money  in 
1920  and  bought  something  substantial — a 
house,  a  farm,  or  a  factory — was  well  off  In 
1923.  The  lender  was  not  so  fortunate. 
Shrewd  and  farsighted  individuals  leapt  at 
the  opportunity  to  victimize  old-fashioned 
people  who  failed  to  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Of  these  there  were  only  too 
many.  How  could  a  man  who  in  his  youth 
had  reckoned  In  thalers,  gulden,  kurant 
marks,  and  later  on  in  Bismarck's  gUt-edged 
reichsmarks,  be  expected  to  think  In  terms 
of  bUUons  and  trillions  in  his  old  age? 

I  can  still  remember  the  look  of  pride  on 
our  old  governess'  face  when  she  told  us  one 
day  that  she  was  planning  to  retire  soon  and 
live  on  her  savings.  At  the  time  the  few 
thousand  marks  she  had  In  the  bank  were 
worth  less  than  a  penny.  People  who  had 
once  been  wealthy  and  were  still  living  in 
their  dilapidated  old  mansions  sold  their  art 
treasures  and  furniture  to  sharpers.  A  Rem- 
brandt might  bring  them  enough  to  live  on 
for  a  few  weeks.  In  the  end  they  were  turned 
out  Into  the  streets  with  their  pockets  full 
of  worthless  multicoloured  paper. 

In  those  days  you  had  to  keep  abreetst  of 
the  times  to  survive.  Sometimes  you  were 
cheated  without  malice  aforethought.  Dur- 
ing the  war  I  had  Invested  10,000  marks  In  a 
friend's  country  house,  where  I  was  a  fre- 
quent guest.  In  a  sense  I  was  part-owner 
of  the  house.  For  practical  purposes,  my  loan 
of  10,000  marks  was  guaranteed  by  a  lien  on 
the  hovise. 

In  the  spring  of  1923  my  friend  informed 
me  that  circumstances  had  obliged  him  to 
sell  his  house,  so  he  was  returning  my 
money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  added  with  a 
smile,  it  was  the  same  10,000,  the  same  bank- 
notes, I  had  given  him  in  1917;  they  had 
been  lying  untouched  In  his  safe  all  the 
while.  There  I  stood,  incredulous,  baffled 
and  embarrassed,  holding  the  clean,  almost 
new,  handsomely  engraved   mxiseum  pieces. 

Those  who  joined  in  the  "rush  for  mate- 
rial goods"  didn't  necessarily  fare  any  bet- 
ter. I  can  think  of  no  one  in  my  circle  of 
acquaintances  who  succeeded  in  weathering 
the  Inflation  with  all  his  p>ossesslons  Intact. 
And  most  of  the  new  fortunes  amassed  by 
adventurers  vanished  as  quickly  as  they  had 
come  into  being. 

That  is  the  main  reason  why  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  the  German  Infiatlon  as  a 
kind  of  mirage,  a  witches'  sabbath,  that 
vanished,  leaving  nothing  behind  it  but 
headaches  and  regrets.  In  the  summer  of 
1923  the  Infiatlon,  like  the  legendary  witches 
dance,  became  wilder  and  wilder,  the  figures 
rose  faster  and  faster.  Then  suddenly  the 
cock  crowed,  the  night  was  over,  and  the 
witch,  exhausted  and  disillusioned,  found 
herself  back  in  her  old  kitchen.  The  cock  in 
this  case  was  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  presi- 
dent of  the  Reichsbank,  who  with  his  enor- 
mous stand-up  collar  did  Indeed  rather  re- 
semble a  rooster. 

Literature  Is  an  international  undertak- 
ing, and  I  personally  had  little  to  complain 
of  during  the  Infiatlon.  My  family  of  eight 
was  able  to  live  tolerably  well  on  the  $25  I 
received  each  month  from  the  American  lit- 
erary magazine  The  Dial  for  a  letter  from 
Germany.  One  of  my  sons  was  at  a  boarding 
school  in  the  country.  Every  term  I  gave  him 
$5  for  his  fees,  which  the  headmaster  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction  and  gratitude.  Other 
pupils  brought  sUver  plates,  editions  of  the 
classics,  live  geese,  or  nothing  at  all.  It  was 
best  to  have  one's  children  in  the  country 
at  that  time,  for  life  in  the  cities  was  mad. 

My  youngest  daughter  sat  on  her  rocking- 
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horse  and  called  out:  "The  dcUar  U  up  I" 
when  the  horse's  head  rose.  The  same  words 
were  sung  to  the  first  notes  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony,  which  have  ndw  become  a 
symbol  of  victory.  People  spok<  of  nothing 
but  marks,  dollars,  and  pounis,  and  the 
streets  of  the  big  cities  reseiibled  noth 
Ing  so  much  as  a  stock  exchange  gone  wild. 
The  bars  and  night  clubs  were  full  to  burst- 
ing with  profiteers  spending  thdlr  ill-gotten 
gains  by  the  handful. 

A  severe  Inflation  Is  the  worst  ilnd  of  revo 
lutlon.  The  stem  measures— curr  ency  restric- 
tions, cxirtalled  production,  draconlc  taxes — 
that  a  government  can  and  som 'times  must 
take  systematically  are  nothing  by  compari- 
son. For  there  la  neither  systeir  nor  Justice 
In  the  expropriation  and  redls  iributlon  of 
property  restating  from  Inflatio  i 

A  cynical  "each  man  for  himself"  becomes 


Robe  rt 


The  Senate  met  at  12 
called  to  order  by  Hon. 
a    Senator    from    the    State 
Carolina. 


PRAYER 


the 


The  Chaplain,  the 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  show  us  liow  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  an<  His  rlght- 


the  rule  of  life.  But  only  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  resourceful  and  unscrupulous,  the 
hyenas  of  economic  life,  can  come  through 
unscathed.  The  great  mass  of  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  the  traditional  order,  the 
Innocent  and  unworldly,  all  those  who  do 
productive  and  useful  work,  but  don't  know 
how  to  manipulate  money,  the  elderly  who 
hoped  to  live  on  what  they  earned  in  the 
past — all  these  are  doomed  to  suffer.  An  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  poisons  the  morale  of 
a  nation. 

A  straight  line  runs  from  the  madness  of 
the  German  Inflation  to  the  madness  of  the 
Third  Reich.  Juart  as  the  Oermans  saw  their 
marks  inflated  into  millions  and  billions  and 
in  the  end  bursting,  so  they  were  later  to 
see  their  state  inflated  into  "the  Reich  of  all 
the  Germans,"  "the  German  Living  Space," 
"the  New  Europe,"  and  "the  New  World  Or- 


der," and  so  too  they  will  see  it  burst.  In 
those  days  the  market  woman  who  without 
batting  an  eyelash  demanded  a  hundred  mil- 
lion for  an  egg,  lost  the  capacity  for  surprise. 
And  nothing  that  has  happened  since  hu 
been  Insane  or  cruel  enough  to  siuprise  her. 

It  was  diu-Lng  the  inflation  that  the  Ger< 
mans  forgot  how  to  rely  on  themselves  u 
individuals  and  learned  to  expect  everything 
from  "politics,"  from  the  "state,"  from 
"destiny."  They  learned  to  look  on  life  as 
a  wild  adventure,  the  outcome  of  which  de- 
p>ended  not  on  their  own  effort  but  on  sinis- 
ter, mysterious  forces.  The  millions  who  were 
then  robbed  of  their  wages  and  savings  be- 
came the  "masses"  with  whom  Dr.  Goebbelt 
was  to  operate. 

Inflation  Is  a  tragedy  that  makes  a  whole 
people  cynical,  hardhearted  and  indifferent. 
Having  been  robbed,  the  Germans  became  ■ 
nation  of  robbers. 
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no<)n  and  was 

Morgan, 

of    North 


Reverejid  Edward 
following 


eousness,  lest  our  priorities 


3e  reversed 


and  what  ought  to  be  subordinate  usurps 


first  claim  upon  us.  Grant  us 


ment  to  the  eternal  which  trapscends  de 
votion  to  the  temporal.  Helpj  us  to  read 
and  heed  the  lessons  of  histor^-.  Keep  our 
spirits  sensitive  and  our  mind;  keen.  Give 
us  ears  to  hear  Thy  voice  anc  eyes  to  see 
Thy  guidance.  In  all  our  vrays,  may  we 
acknowledge  Thee,  in  the  I  confidence 
Thou  wilt  direct  our  paths. 

We  pray  in  His  name.  w4ose  love  is 
everlasting.  Amen. 


a  commit- 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPOIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICE^.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communlcition  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  i^o  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  t^e  following 
letter: 

U.S.  SENA'ie, 

PRESnjKNT  PRO  TE:  fPORK, 

Washington,  DC,  Septemper  8, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  froi^  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robebt 
MoKGAN.  a  Senator  from  the  Stite  of  North 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  pf  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  E^A^iAifD. 
President  pf  o  tempore. 


Mr.    MORGAN    thereupon 
chair  as  Acting  President 


PI'O 


took    the 
tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the]  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceeding  of  Friday, 
September  5,  1975,  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent*  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUSEUM  SUPPORT  FAdLITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  907. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  907)  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  plan  museum  sup- 
port facilities,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert:  The  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution are  authorized  to  prepare  plans  for 
museum  support  facilities  to  be  used  for  ( 1 ) 
the  care,  curatlon,  conservation,  deposit, 
preparation,  and  study  of  the  national  col- 
lections of  scientlflc,  historic,  and  artistic  ob- 
jects, specimens,  and  artifacts;  (2)  the  re- 
lated documentation  of  such  collections  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and  (3)  the 
training  of  museum  conservators. 

Sec.  2.  The  museum  support  facilities  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1  shall  be  located  on 
federally  owned  land  within  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
transfer  land  under  Its  jurisdiction  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  such  purposes 
without  reimbursement. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NARROW 
ESCAPE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  rejoices  in  the  safe  deliverance  of 
our  President  from  the  hands  of  a  would- 
be  assassin.  We  as  a  country  have  grown 
all  too  familiar  with  political  assassina- 
tions and  assassination  attempts.  We 
know  that  our  principal  public  figures 
must  recognize  this  as  a  part  of  the  risks 
and  dangers  of  their  high  oflBce.  I  sup- 
pose there  will  be  calls  for  additional 
legislation,  though  we  have  Federal  legis- 
lation directly  to  that  point.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  calls  for  greater  care  and 
enhanced  protection  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President;  and  they  should 
be  heeded. 

The  anticipation  of  the  plans  of  fanat- 
ics is  almost  impossible,  and  yet  some 
of  the  worst  individual  and  group  fanat- 
ics are  known  to  the  law  protection 
agencies,  and  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
even  closer  scrutiny  of  their  whereabouts 
and  their  possible  plans  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  itineraries  of  our  various 
Presidential  candidates. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  here  and  offer  a 
solution  or  a  further  legislative  proposal; 
but  I  think  all  we  can  do  is  send  up  our 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  safe  de- 
liverance of  the  President,  urge  greater 
and  more  intensive  care  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  pubUc  officials,  and  hope  that 
this  madness  will  pass  from  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  in  expressing  my  relief  and  thank- 
fulness that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  came  to  no  harm  on  Friday  after- 
noon last  in  California. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  be  is 
very  much  impressed  with  the  protectlwi 
furnished  by  the  Secret  Service,  and  he 
had  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  tlie 
way  they  performed  their  duties,  obliga- 
tions, and  responsibiUties. 

The  country  is  grateful  that  the  at- 
tempt misfired,  if  one  can  use  that  word 
in  this  particular  instance.  Even  though 
the  gun  was  not  cocked  and  the  firing 
chamber  was  empty,  the  next  one  wts 
not  empty. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  in  this 
Nation  a  degree  of  civility  and  respon- 
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sibllity  on  the  part  of  all  our  people  so 
that  incidents  of  this  kind  will  not  hap- 
pen in  the  future.  Presidents  have  to  take 
chances.  President  Ford  rolled  with  this 
one  quite  nicely,  and  I  was  impressed 
vFith  the  statement  made  by  his  wife, 
Betty  Ford,  to  the  effect  that  that  is  a 
part  of  the  job  which  he  holds.  But  it 
should  not  be  a  part  of  the  job  which  he 
holds,  because  there  should  be  nothing 
but  the  utmost  respect  toward  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  I  hope 
that  this  incident  will  bring  about  a  feel- 
ing of  renewed  responsibiUty  and  re- 
newed civility  toward  whoever  happens 
to  hold  that  office. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  The  Secret 
Service  was  brave  and  effective. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  will  come  as  any 
great  surprise  that  other  public  officials 
have  received  death  threats  from  time 
to  time.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  dram- 
atize them,  but  there  are  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have,  on  various 
occasions,  received  threats,  most  of  which 
turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  that  and 
to  have  no  basis.  But  one  never  knows 
when  there  will  occur  a  serious  intention 
to  destroy  a  public  figure;  so  we  do  have 
to  increase  our  vigilance,  and  I  hope  that 
will  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  to  the  California 
State  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  crime, 
occurring  immediately  after  this  attempt 
on  Friday,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RlMAaKS  OF  THE  PRESmENT  TO  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA    State     LECiSLATimE,      California 

State  Capitol 

Governor  Brown,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, members  of  the  State  Legislature,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  come  before  the 
California  Legislature.  You  represent  more 
Americans  than  any  other  legislative  body, 
except  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
with  which  I  have  had  some  acquaintance 
over  a  good  many  years. 

Almost  half  of  California's  delegation  In 
the  current  Congress  are  alumni  of  this 
legislature.  I  cannot  take  time  to  salute  all 
of  them  by  name,  but  from  veterans  like 
the  able  Majority  Whip.  John  McFall,  to  re- 
spected newcomers  like  Bob  Lagomarslno, 
they  are  really  an  outstanding  group. 

In  25  years  that  I  served  in  the  Congress, 
I  made  many  friendships  with  former  State 
Senators  and  assemblymen  from  Sacramento 
whose  constituents  have  consistently  sent 
them  back  to  Washington. 

Although  they  represent  a  wide  spectrum 
of  political  persuasions  and  Interests,  they 
were  almost  without  exception  able,  hard 
working  legislators  who  quickly  reached  posi- 
tions of  great  Importance  and  great  Influence 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  they 
could  make  California's  voice  heard  and,  be- 
lieve me,  they  did. 

As  a  delegation  that  is  now  the  largest 
In  the  Congress,  Callfornians  were  often  able 
to  temporarily  put  partisanship  aside  on  mat- 
ters of  great  concern  to  your  State  as  well  as 
to  our  Nation. 

This,  after  all,  is  the  way  our  two-party 
system  works  at  its  best.  I,  long  ago,  came 
to  adnaire  California  legislators  from  afar, 
and  I  thank  you  very,  very  sincerely  for  this 
opportunity  to  meet  in  this  historic  chamber. 

Since  Califorma  is  almost  a  noodel  of  the 
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whole  United  States,  in  its  diversity  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  Its  urban  and  rural 
interests,  its  internal  and  international  trade 
and  commerce,  its  steady  growth  and  the 
attendant  challenges  in  transportation,  edu- 
cation, employment  and  human  needs,  al- 
most any  national  problem  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate one  to  discuss  in  California  context. 

Any  subject  that  is  of  major  importance  to 
CaUfornians  is  also  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Americans. 

In  the  13  months  I  served  as  President  of 
all  of  the  people,  my  priority  goals  have 
been  set  by  the  circumstances  which  con- 
fronted our  Nation,  and  still  do:  To  work 
steadily  and  prudently  toward  peace  and  the 
reduction  of  conflicts  which  threaten  peace 
globally  or  regionally  without  weakening 
either  our  defense  or  our  resolve;  to  reverse 
the  current  recession  and  to  revive  our  free 
economic  system  without  relgniting,  the  in- 
flationary forces,  and  through  such  Federal 
stimulants  and  incentives  eis  will  create  pro- 
ductivity and  permanent  private  Jo'os  and 
genuine  economic  growth;  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive short-  and  long-term  program  to 
end  our  growing  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy  and  provide  the  abundant 
and  sure  energy  supply  that  is  essential  both 
for  Jobs  and  to  competitive  production  for 
the  future;  and  finally,  but  certainly  not 
least,  to  encourage  among  all  Americans  a 
greater  spirit  of  conciliation,  cooperation  and 
confidence  in  the  future  of  this  great  coun- 
try and  the  institutions  of  self-government 
which  for  200  years  have  served  to  create  a 
more  perfect  union. 

Today,  I  could  devote  my  time  to  any  one 
of  these  goals  because  all  are  of  concern  in 
Sacramento,  as  well  as  in  Washington.  Cali- 
fornia has  a  very  vital  stake  in  peace  and 
the  important  breakthrough  we  have  just 
made  in  diffusing  the  time  bomb  that  has 
been  ticking  away  ominously  in  the  Middle 
East. 

California  is  blessed  above  many,  many 
States  when  it  comes  to  energy  resources.  But 
by  the  same  token,  Callfornians  are  excep- 
tionally aware  of  the  importance  of  power  to 
make  things  move,  to  make  things  grow. 

I  have  decided,  however,  to  discuss  with 
you  today  another  subject  on  my  agenda, 
one  that  affects  every  American  and  every 
Callfornian,  one  In  which  the  role  and  the 
responsibility  of  State  officials  Is  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  Federal  establishment;  that 
is,  the  truly  alarming  Increase  In  violent 
crime  throughout  this  country. 

Crime  Is  a  threat  so  dangerous  and  so 
stubborn  that  I  am  convinced  it  can  be 
brought  under  control  only  by  the  best  con- 
certed efforts  of  all  levels  of  Government, 
Federal,  Stat©  and  local,  by  the  closeert  co- 
operation among  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Branches,  and  by  the  abandonment 
of  partisanship  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
closing  the  ranks  in  wartime  against  an  ex- 
ternal enemy. 

I  come  to  California  not  only  to  plead  for 
this  kind  of  Federal,  State  and  local  citizen 
coalition  against  crime,  but  to  praise  the 
progress  you  have  already  begun  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

California  has  long  been  a  leader  in  both 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  The 
rate  of  increase  In  violent  crimes  here  re- 
mains less  than  the  national  average.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  serious  crime 
rose  18  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It 
rose  only  13  percent  in  California,  but  both 
figures,  I  am  sure  we  agree,  are  far,  far  too 
high. 

The  rate  for  forcible  rape  was  down,  but 
murder  was  up  22  percent  In  California  and 
robbery  up  23  percent.  What  is  more  distress- 
ing, my  good  friend,  Evelle  Younger,  tells 
me  that  nearly  four  out  of  every  ten  persona 
convicted  of  using  firearms  to  kill  someone, 
or  to  rob  someone,  were  given  probation.  Ap- 
proximately 2300  persons  convicted  of  vio- 


lent crimes  Involving  firearms  are  returned  to 
the  streets  of  Oalifomia  each  year  without 
serving  a  prison  sentence. 

Clearly,  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  at  all 
levels  of  Government  since  1960  have  not 
done  the  job  of  stemming  the  rise  In  crime. 
The  reported  crime  rate  has  doubled,  and 
unreported  crimes  have  probably  multiplied 
even  more. 

As  a  former  la-vmaker  among  active  law- 
makers, let  me  put  before  you  three  simple 
propositions  about  crime.  First,  a  primary 
duty  of  Government  is  to  protect  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  his  peaceful  pursuits  of 
life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

The  Preamble  to  our '  Constitution  at  the 
Federal  level  puts  the  obligation  to  insure 
domestic  tranquility  In  the  same  category  as 
providing  for  the  common  defense  against 
foreign  foes. 

The  American  Revolution  was  unique  In 
its  devotion  to  the  rule  of  law.  We  overthrew 
oiu'  rulers  but  cherished  their  rules.  The 
founding  fathers  were  dedicated  to  John 
Locke's  dictum  that  "Where  there  is  no  law, 
there  is  no  freedom."  One  of  them,  James 
Madison,  added  his  own  corollary,  "If  men 
were  angels,  no  government  would  be  neces- 
sary." 

While  It  Is  true  that  not  all  men  nor  all 
women  are  angels,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  are  law-abiding. 
In  one  study  of  ten  thousand  males  bom  In 
1945,  it  was  shown  that  only  6  percent  of 
them  perpetrated  two-thirds  of  all  crimen 
committed  by  the  entire  sample. 

As  for  serious  crimes,  most  are  committed 
by  repeaters.  Another  study  in  a  major  met- 
ropolitan area  showed  that  within  a  single 
year,  more  than  two  hundred  burglaries.  60 
rapes  and  14  murders  were  the  work  of  only 
ten  individual  criminals. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  proposition. 
If  a  primary  duty  of  Government  is  to  In- 
sure the  domestic  tranquility  of  the  law- 
abiding  majority,  should  we  not  put  as  much 
emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  Innocent  vic- 
tim as  we  do  on  the  rights  of  the  accused 
violators? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  due  process 
should  be  Ignored  or  the  legal  rights  of  de- 
fendants be  reduced.  I  am  not  urging  a  vin- 
dictive attitude  toward  convicted  offenders. 
I  am  saying  that,  as  a  matter  of  public  pol- 
icy, the  time  has  come  to  give  equal  weight 
on  the  scale  of  Justice  to  the  rtghts  of  the 
innocent  victims  of  crimes  of  terror  and 
violence. 

Victims  are  my  primary  concern  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  your  primary  concern.  They 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  of  us  who  have 
a  role  In  making  or  executing  or  enforcing 
or  Interpreting  the  criminal  law.  Federal, 
State  or  local.  The  vast  majority  of  victims 
of  violent  crime  in  this  country  are  the  poor, 
the  old,  the  very  young,  the  disadvantaged 
minorities,  the  people  who  crowd  our  urban 
centers,  the  most  defenseless  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

Government  should  deal  equally  with  all 
citizens  but  if  it  must  tUt  a  little  to  protect 
any  element  more  than  Euiy  other,  surely 
It  should  be  those  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
robbed  of  a  day's  food  money,  those  who 
lack  the  strength  to  resist,  those  who  even 
fear  the  consequences  of  complaining. 

My  third  prop>osltion  Is  this:  If  most  seri- 
ous crimes  are  committed  by  repeaters,  most 
violent  crimes  by  criminals  carrying  guns. 
If  the  tiny  majority  of  habitual  lawbreakers 
can  be  Identified  by  modem  datakeeping 
methods,  then  Is  It  not  mandatory  that  such 
offenders,  duly  tried  and  convicted,  be  re- 
moved from  society  for  a  definite  period  of 
time  rather  than  returning  to  the  streets  to 
continue  to  prey  on  the  innocent  and  the 
law-abiding  majority. 

Although  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
violent  crimes  fall  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, I  have  urged  the  Congress  to  set  an  ex- 
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ample  by  providing  for  man£  atory  prlBon 
terms  for  convicted  offenders  In  such  ex- 
traordinarily serious  crimes  u  sOrcraft  hi- 
jacking, kidnapping  and  traffic  ting  In  hard 
drugs.  I  also  advocate  mandatory  sentences 
for  persons  found  guilty  of  crimes  Involving 
use  of  dangerous  weapons,  and  :  'or  repeat  of- 
fenders, with  or  without  a  wsapon,  whose 
crimes  show  a  potential  or  ac  ual  cause  of 
physical  injury.  There  will,  cf  course,  be 
sensible  exceptions  but  tbty  must  be 
minimal. 

I  hope  all  50  States  will  foliow  suit.  Par 
too  many  violent  and  repetlt  vc  criminals 
never  spend  a  day  In  prison  ifter  convic- 
tion. Mandatory  sentences  neel  not  be  se- 
vere. It  Is  the  certainty  of  conl  nement  that 
Is  presently  lacking.  We  will  never  deter 
crime,  nor  reduce  Its  growth  If  potential 
lawmakers  feel  they  have  favo'able  odds  of 
escaping  punishment. 

The  more  experienced  In  cri  me  they  get, 
the  better  their  odds  of  not  suffering  the 
consequences.  That  Is  wrong  aid  It  must  be 
reversed,  and  the  quicker,  the  b  etter. 

The  temptation  to  poUtlclana — and  I  trust 
we  are  all  politicians  here,  and  proud  of  It — 
I  am — Is  to  call  for  a  massive  ( rackdown  on 
crime  and  to  advocate  thrown  g  every  con- 
victed felon  In  Jail  and  thro;  ring  the  key 
away. 

We  have  heard  such  cries  f>r  years  and 
crime  continues  to  gain  on  us.  T  tie  problem  Is 
Infinitely  more  complex  than  any  up>dated 
vigilante  mentality  can  oape  with.  We  have 
to  confess,  you  and  I,  that  we  do  not  know 
all  of  the  answers.  But  as  with  other  stub- 
bom  national  problems,  my  philosophy  Is 
that  we  must  take  one  sure  ste]  i  at  a  time. 

It  Is  simply  Intolerable  to  stand  still  or 
Blip  backwards.  It  Is  simply  Impossible  to 
devise  a  swift  cure-all  or  a  qul:k  fix. 

In  a  talk  to  my  alma  mater  iind  to  yours; 
Mr.  Governor,  the  Tale  Law  School,  last  April, 
and  again  In  a  detailed  message  to  the  Con- 
gress In  June,  I  outlned  the  first  steps  which 
I  believe  must  be  taken  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  rising  crime  rates.  I  will  not  rehash  these 
points  today,  except  to  thank  tbe  California 
Legislature  for  moving  somewhi  it  faster  than 
Congress  has  on  some  of  my  i 'ecommenda- 
tlons,  such  as  mandatory  prlaon  sentences 
for  crimes  Involving  firearms  and  hard  drug 
pushing. 

I  told  the  Congress,  not  as  a  cop-out,  but 
as  a  Constitutional  fact  of  life,  that  the 
Federal  effort  In  the  fight  agalna  t  crime  really 
depends  on  the  massive  support  from  the 
States — which  quite  properly  have  sole  Jur- 
isdiction In  the  exercise  of  most  police 
powers. 

I  said  the  Federal  Oovemmen  b  could,  how- 
ever, set  an  example  to  refoma  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code,  which  Is  pre  grossing,  and 
through  the  Law  E!nf orcemei  ,t  Assistance 
Administration  and  other  programs  includ- 
ing general  revenue  sharing. 

I  want  to  give  It  to  you  stralghjt  about  these 
programs.  They  were  pushed  byi  the  minority 
In  the  Congress  during  the  Jol|nson  Admin- 
istration and  I  am  somewhat  ^roud  of  my 
association  with  the  innovative  federal  meas- 
ures and  the  proof  that  if  an  Idea  Is  good 
enough.  It  can  prevail  even  if  jthe  minority 
espouses  it. 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  td  extend  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  which  eirpires  at  the 
end  of  next  year.  Under  It.  Clillfomla  has 
received  about  ten  percent  of  t  le  total  Fed 
eral  funds  turned  back  to  the  ptates  and  to 
subdivisions. 

California's  share  now  adds  up  to  more 
than  92  blUlon  and  wUl  be  closer  to  93  bil- 
lion by  the  expiration  date. 

This  is  money  that  you  in  (lalifomla  are 
relatively  free  to  use  where  yo'  i  think  Call 
fomla  needs  It  most. 

Frankly,  the  Congress  Isn't  too  happy 
about  such  liberty  on  your  pat  and  would 
rather  tell   you  how  they  want  It  spent.  I 


leave  It  to  your  good  Judgment  to  help  us 
continue  this  progrEun  for  another  five  years. 
I  have  reconmiended  that  it  be  extended  for 
a  five-year  period,  and  with  added  money  on 
an  annual  basis. 

I  should  say,  and.  In  fact,  warn  you,  there 
are  many  enemies  in  the  Congress  who  don't 
want  It  extended  and  the  consequence  Is 
there  is  an  unfortunate  delay.  And  I  detect 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  complacency  on 
the  part  of  Governors,  State  Legislators, 
Mayors  and  county  officials.  I  warn  you,  all 
of  those  who  have  received  these  funds  and 
used  them  effectively — and  I  think  you 
have — get  moving,  becavise  the  enemies  are 
working  and  I  don't  detect  the  proponents 
are  pushing. 

Don't  get  caught  napping  when  that  ex- 
piration date  comes  up  much  more  quickly 
than  you  suspect  it  might. 

As  for  LEAA,  I  must  say  candidly  that  It 
hasn't  done  as  much  to  help  curb  the  rising 
crime  statistics  as  we  had  hoped.  But  It  has 
encouraged  experimentation  and  pilot  proj- 
ects In  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice which,  if  they  work,  can  be  adopted  by 
other  States.  Some  of  the  outstanding  ones 
have  been  funded  for  California's  own  De- 
partment of  Justice  dealing  with  organized 
crime  and  criminal  intelligence  and  to  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Diego  counties  for  pro- 
grams on  Juvenile  delinquency,  white  collar 
crime,    fraud,    drugs    and    career    criminals. 

The  drug  problem  in  America  could  make 
several  speeches  by  Itself.  Here,  again,  we 
have  a  small  number  of  deliberate  criminals 
who  destroy  the  domestic  tranquility  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  decent  citizens.  What 
Is  particularly  outrageous  is  the  tragedy  they 
bring  to  young  people  who  should  be  learn- 
ing to  face  life,  not  run  from  it. 

Here  In  California,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  I  have  seen,  less  than  one  out  of 
every  five  convicted  hard  drug  pusher  ever 
served  time  in  prison.  One  way  to  keep  a 
convicted  murderer  from  killing  anybody 
else,  one  to  keep  a  bard  drug  pusher  from 
ruining  any  more  lives.  Is  to  lock  them  up 
for  a  reasonable  but  certain  term  of  Im- 
prisonment. 

Loss  of  liberty  Is  both  a  deterrent  to 
crime  and  a  prevention  of  repeated  crime, 
at  least  while  the  defendant  Is  behind  bars. 
Prisoners  should  be  treated  humanely,  and 
we  cannot  expect  Judges,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
and  Juries,  to  convict  and  sentence  persons 
to  places  of  confinement  that  are  cruel  and 
degrading. 

But  I  consider  it  essential  that  we  reduce 
delay  in  bringing  arrested  persons  to  trial, 
sharply  limit  the  prevailing  practice  of  plea 
bargaining  caused  by  congested  prosecutor 
and  court  calendars,  and  significantly  an  In- 
creasing proportion  of  those  convicted  of 
violent  crimes  and  repeated  crimes  who  ac- 
tually serve  time  in  prison. 

I  commend  the  State  of  California  for  Its 
ongoing  efforts  in  these  ^reas,  as  well  as  for 
your  program,  or  programs,  to  prevent  Ju- 
venile crime  and  to  rehabilitate  youthful 
first-time  offenders. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  in  the  current 
rise  in  crime  rates  has  been  that  almost  half 
of  all  arrests  are  persons  under  18  years  of 
age.  While  imprisonment  is  clearly  the  way 
to  put  hardened  criminals  out  of  business 
for  a  period  of  time,  it  is  obviously  not  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  very  young. 

Simply  sending  them  home  has  not 
proved  a  satisfactory  solution,  either.  We  do 
not  have  all  the  answers,  but  we  must  spare 
no  efforts  to  find  them  quickly. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Justice  has 
embarked  on  an  urgent  pilot  program  to 
divert  first  offenders  and.  In  appropriate 
cases,  prevent  them  acqiUrlng  the  lifelong 
stigma  of  a  criminal  record. 

Another  aa|>ect  of  the  crime  program  that 
I  have  submitted,  I  asked  the  Congress  to 
write  into  the  revised  Federal  criminal  code 


the  stronger  provisions  to  allow  Federal  ac- 
tion against  organized  crime,  wherever  it 
rears  its  ugly  head. 

The  leaders  of  organized  crime  do  not  rec- 
ognize State  or,  for  that  matter,  national 
boundaries.  It  will  take  all  of  our  law  en- 
forcement resources  to  fight  this  giant  con- 
spiracy against  domestic  transquUUty  and 
prevent  Its  spread. 

Like  other  vexing  problems  facing  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation,  we  will  not  con- 
quer crime  with  a  single  roll  call  or  a  stroke 
of  the  Governor's  or  President's  pen.  But,  we 
must  do  what  we  can  and  we  must  work  to- 
gether here  and  now  for  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 

It  was  really  for  this  reason  that  I  wanted 
to  discuss  crime  today  and  the  common  front 
that  we  must  create  agalnt  It.  Peace  in  our 
neighborhoods  and  places  of  business  is  al- 
most as  important  as  p>eace  In  the  world. 

Keeping  the  peace  is  as  heroic  and  essen- 
tial on  the  part  of  those  policemen  and  po- 
licewomen who  work  the  night  shift  as  It  Is 
on  the  part  of  our  military  personnel  and 
civilian  technicians  standing  watch  around 
the  world. 

The  courage  and  devotion  of  some  for  the 
safety  and  survival  of  all  have  brought  u» 
through  200  years  as  a  Nation,  and  It  will 
carry  us  forward  to  an  even  brighter  future. 

Nowhere  is  the  community  of  interest  and 
the  necessity  of  close  collaboration  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  of 
the  Union  more  obvious  than  In  the  field  of 
crime  control. 

There  is  no  more  universal  longing  among 
our  people  than  to  be  free  of  fear  and  safe  in 
their  homes  and  In  their  livelihoods. 

There  is  no  Issue  even,  in  a  spirited  cam- 
paign year  already  beginning,  in  which  we 
would  seek  to  serve  the  people,  can  work 
harder  without  partisanship  or  without 
demagoguery,  to  bring  about  visible 
progress. 

I  have  not  brought  along  any  patent 
medicine  that  cures  all  human  ills  to  peddle 
here  in  California.  I  have  come  simply  to 
pledge  to  you  my  unrelenting  efforts  to  re- 
duce crime  In  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  you  and  with  all  who  have  America  at 
heart. 

In  moving  against  crime,  with  compassion 
for  the  victims  and  evenhanded  Jxistlce  for 
the  violator.  California  can  be  the  pace  set- 
ter for  the  Nation,  as  you  have  been  in  so 
many  other  challenges. 

The  genius  of  California  has  enriched  all 
America  beyond  the  wildest  expectation  of 
our  goalseeklng  ancestors.  But,  I  am  not 
here  to  sing,  "I  love  you  CcUlfornla,"  either. 
I  will  save  that  for  future  visits,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  many,  because  I  love  your 
people. 

For  today.  It  Is  enough  to  ask  your  help 
on  this  complex  but  fundamental  problem 
that  confronts  us  all.  If  we  fall  to  Insure 
domestic  tranquility,  any  other  successes  we 
may  have  as  public  officials  will  be  forgotten. 

Peace  on  lOth  Street  in  Sacramento  is  as 
important  to  the  people  who  walk  and  work 
there  as  peace  In  the  Sinai  Desert. 

One  man  or  woman,  or  child,  becomes  just 
as  dead  from  a  switchblade  slash  as  from  a 
nucleEu:  missile  blast.  We  must  prevent  both. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


SUPREME  COURT  ACTION  ON  FED- 
ERAL CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  now  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  act  on 
the  new  Federal  campaign  financing  law, 
and  It  should  do  so  quickly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  this  timely  sub- 
ject be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supreme  Court  SHoru)  Rm-E  on  Campaign 
Financing  Law 
The  1974  federal  campaign  financing  law 
was  one  good  thing,  at  least,  that  came  out 
of  Watergate. 

It  was  designed  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  some  of  the  notorious  abuses  of  big  money 
donated  secretly,  by  putting  limits  on  the 
amounts  that  individuals  coxUd  donate  to, 
and  that  federal  candidates  could  spend  for, 
political  campaigns. 

It  has  brought  together  some  strange  bed- 
fellows. Joining  in  a  suit  to  strike  it  down  as 
unconstitutional  are  former  Minnesota  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy,  a  maverick  liberal  Demo- 
crat who  is  running  for  President,  and  Sen. 
James  L.  Buckley,  a  rlghtwlng  Conservative- 
Republican  from  New  York,  along  with  the 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Himian 
Events,  a  political  Journal  well  over  to  the 
right.  And  Joining  in  a  frlend-of-the-court 
brief  to  uphold  the  law  are  Republican  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  Democratic 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

The  proponents  have  now  won  a  signifi- 
cant victory.  An  eight-member  U.S.  appellate 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  upheld 
the  major  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  court  firmly  rejected  the  centerpiece 
of  the  plaintiffs'  case — the  contention 
that  limits  on  contributions  and  expenditures 
amount  to  a  "massive  Intrusion "  into  free- 
dom of  speech. 

Citing  "the  corrosive  Influence  of  money 
(which)  blights  our  democratic  processes" 
and  noting  that  since  1910  "lesser  measures" 
have  failed  to  cleanse  those  processes,  the 
court  declared  that  certainly  these  later  ef- 
forts "should  not  be  rejected  because  they 
might  have  some  incidental,  not  clearly  de- 
fined, effect  on  First  Amendment  freedoms." 

Indeed,  the  plaintiffs'  argument  cuts  the 
opposite  way.  In  practice,  the  "massive  in- 
trusion" of  big  money  donated  secretly  can 
have  the  effect  of  drowning  out  the  voices  of 
those  who  do  not  have  It.  The  First  Amend- 
ment says  that  Congress  shall  make  "no 
law"  impinging  on  free  speech,  but  as  Paul 
A.  Preund  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  has 
argued,  that  does  not  mean  that  decibels  or 
dollars  cannot  be  limited. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  however, 
is  not  the  last  word.  That  can  come  only 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  which  should  act 
with  all  deliberate  speed.  The  new  law  is  on 
the  books,  and  candidates  are  trying  to  live 
up  to  it.  If  there  are  defects  in  It,  Congress 
should  have  ample  time  to  rectify  them  be- 
fore the  1976  campaign  gets  too  far  along. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 


walkout  that  Is  occurring  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  in  the  mine  fields. 

The  statement  was  as  follows: 

As  a  Senator  from  a  leading  coal-producing 
state,  I  am  distressed  at  the  adverse  impact 
the  present  coal  strike  is  having  on  West 
■Virginia's  economy,  and  on  meeting  the 
critical  energy  needs  of  the  nation. 

As  one  who  has  long  advocated  increased 
coal  research,  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
strike's  possible  effect  on  West  Virginia's 
chances  of  getting  the  COALCON  coal  re- 
search project,  as  well  as  future  industrial 
location  and  expansion  in  our  State. 

I  have  no  authority  to  Intervene,  In  any 
way,  in  the  walkout,  but  It  Is  hurting  West 
Virginia  and  the  nation,  the  public  Is  suffer- 
ing, and  It  Is  hurting  the  miners  and  their 
families. 

As  one  who  experienced  life  in  the  coal- 
fields when  there  was  no  mine  union,  I  am 
also  afraid  that  the  present  unrest  and 
divlslveness.  If  continued,  can  weaken  and 
eventually  destroy  the  union.  I.  therefore, 
hope  that  all  members  of  the  UMWA  wUl 
heed  the  advice  and  urglngs  of  their  union 
leaders  and  return  to  work  Immediately  so 
that  normal  coal  production  can  be  resumed 
and  the  nation's  energy  needs  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  consumed  by  my  read- 
ing of  this  statement,  which  I  issued  on 
Saturday  last,  not  be  charged  against  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F,  Byrd, 
Jr.)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to 
me  very  briefly? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


ADVERSE    IMPACT    OF    STRIKE    IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  FIELDS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday,  September  6,  I  issued  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  present 


VIRGINIA  AND  HEW'S  LATEST  DE- 
MANDS ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  little  over  a  year  ago  I  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  excesses  to  which  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  gone 
to  harass  Virginia's  leaders  concerning 
the  imposition  of  racial  quotas  in  her  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

At  that  time,  Virginia  had  just  pre- 
sented her  "Plan  for  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Virginia  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion: A  Shared  ResponsibiUty"— a  900- 
page  document  detailing  the  latest  plans 
of  the  State  for  continued  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  maintain  equality  of  opportunity 
in  higher  education. 

That  plan  was  accepted  by  HEW's  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights  on  June  21,  1974.  Vir- 
ginia has  made  a  commendable  record 
under  it  and  has  spent  over  $1  million  in 
its  implementation. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  in  making 
its  new  demands,  has  not  cited  a  single 
instance  of  violation  of  law  or  of  dis- 
crimination. 

It  is  said  that  those  who  refuse  to  learn 
from  the  past  are  doomed  to  relive  it. 

It  would  appear  that  HEW  is  suffering 
from  just  such  a  learning  disability. 

For  in  the  face  of  Virginia's  detailed 
plan  and  unqualified  commitment  to 
it— and  in  the  face  of  HEW's  unqualified 
acceptance  of  it — the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  has  again  threatened  Virginia 
with  "enforcement  action"  unless  the 
State  meets  a  series  of  outrageous  new 
demands  which  go  beyond  the  law. 

On  August  5,  1975,  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  sent  to  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.. 
a  48-page  letter,  demanding  that  the 
Governor  ignore  the  laws  of  Virginia  and 


yield  to  the  will  of  the  quota-oriented 
bureaucrats  of  HEW. 

HEW  has  again  demanded  that  the 
State's  Council  of  Higher  Education  ex- 
ercise regulatory  powers  over  Virginia's 
colleges  and  universities — powers  it  does 
not  now  have  under  Virginia  law.  Fur- 
ther, HEW  has  demanded  a  "mech- 
anism" be  established  under  State  law  to 
facilitate  imposition  of  quotas  in  higher 
education  admissions  and  emplojTnent. 

It  was  my  understanding — and  the  im- 
derstanding  of  Virginia's  officials — that 
HEW  had  abandoned  such  irresponsible 
tactics  when  it  finally  accepted  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  last  year. 

To  his  credit.  Governor  Godwin  has 
vigorously  protested  the  latest  indignity 
from  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  his  an- 
swer, dated  September  3,  1975 : 

Here  we  find  the  regional  director  of  a 
Federal  b\ireau  summarily  forwarding  to  a 
sovereign  state  a  series  of  assignments,  com- 
plete with  deadlines,  as  though  this  Com- 
monwealth were  some  recalcitrant  school 
boy,  and  threatening  legal  action  for  falluro 
to  comply  without  any  Indication  that  Vir- 
ginia has  violated  the  law. 

And  he  concludes: 

In  the  light  of  both  the  tone  and  content 
of  your  Augiist  5  leitter,  I  cannot  help  but 
suggest  a  change  In  OCR's  apparent  premise 
that  It  must  operate  from  a  presumption  of 
guilt  on  Virginia's  part  and  that  the  only 
avenue  of  approach  Is  a  continued  encroach- 
ment on  Virginia's  rights  to  operate  her  own 
system  of  higher  education. 

But  the  critical  factor  In  this  latest 
harrassment  remains: 

To  date,  OCR  has  never  cited  a  single  In- 
stance in  which  a  Virginia  institution  of 
higher  learning  was  in  violation  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rghts  Act. 

No  person  in  Virginia  is  excluded  from 
participating  in,  denied  benefits  of,  or 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
higher  education  program. 

Yet,  HEW  persists  in  its  imfounded  as- 
sumption that  Virginia  is  guilty  of  un- 
specified, nonexistent  crimes,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  summary  punishment. 

HEW  would  demand  by  bureaucratic 
fiat  the  rewriting  of  the  valid,  constitu- 
tional laws  of  a  sovereign  State. 

HEW  would  attempt  to  extort  such 
changes  by  the  imposition  of  insulting 
and  arbritrary  deadlines  to  be  met  on 
pain  of  legal  action. 

HEW  would  have  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  impose  a  system  upon  its 
higher  educational  institutions  which 
deals  only  in  quotas  and  which  ignores 
the  individual  merits  and  choices  of  her 
citizens. 

Quotas,  are  inherently  discriminatory. 
It  is  saddening  that  Federal  officials  pro- 
mote them;  it  is  shocking  that  a  Federal 
agency  demands  them  of  a  sovereign 
State. 

I  reject  quotas  as  totally  repugnant  to 
our  constitutional  liberties  and  foreign 
to  our  notions  of  a  free  society. 

I  support  Governor  Godwin  in  his  re- 
sistance to  such  demands. 

I  comment  him  for  his  forthright  de- 
fense of  Virginia's  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

And  I  join  him  in  his  reasoned  request 
that  HEW  and  its  Office  ol  Civil  Rights 
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abandon  the  preconceived,  out  errone- 
ous, notions  they  hold  concgming  Vir- 
ginia's school  system  and  tuxept  the 
reality  of  Virginia's  good  faith,  to  the 
ennancement  of  the  "Joint  and  legiti- 
mate objectives"  which  botb  Virginia 
and  the  Federal  Govemmentj  share. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  let- 
ter of  the  Honorable  Mills  E.  (Jodwin.  Jr., 
Governor  of  Virginia,  dated  September  3, 
1975,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  thi.' 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t  le  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Vcb  3IN1a. 
Richmond.  Va.,  Septeml  er  3,1975. 
Mr.  Dkwxt  E.  DoDoe, 

Director,  Office  for  CiiHl  Rights,  Region  III, 
Department  of  Health.  Edv  cation,  and 
Welfare,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dear  Mb.  Dodds:  I  have  revlev  ed  In  detail 
the  progress  Virginia  has  made  under  "The 
Plan  for  Equal  Opportunity  In  VI  rglnla  Insti- 
tutions of  Higher  Education:  A  Shared  Re- 
sponslbUlty"  In  the  light  of  yo  it  letter  of 
August  5.  1975. 

I  can  find  no  reasonable  basis  on  which 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  could  ustlfy  a  set 
of  deadlines,  new  "requlrer'  actl(  ns"  not  In- 
cluded in  The  Plan,  and  further  attempts  to 
encroach  upon  the  educational  prerogatives 
which  Bje  Virginia's. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  OC  fl  questions 
Virginia's  good  faith  in  carrying  c  ut  the  com- 
mitments of  The  Plan  and  Is  t;  lerefore  de- 
manding "actions"  which  on  tli  elr  face  are 
punitive  rather  than  constructl  re. 

Virginia  undertook  the  cdmmltments 
under  the  plan  voluntarily  and  In  complete 
good  faith  as  a  collective  effort  t  >  renew  and 
strengthen  the  afflrmatlve  ac  ;lon  efforts 
already  underway  In  all  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  It  was  accepted  by  OCR  In 
June  of  1974. 

Since  that  time,  Virginia  has  spent  an 
estimated  one  million  dollars  or  implemen- 
tation. Commendable  advances  have  been 
made,  and  will  cont'nue.  I  find  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Virginia  will  no:  make  the 
substantial  progress  contemplated  In  The 
Plan's  first  two  years. 

I  hope  Virginia's  good  faith  Is  lot  In  ques- 
tion, although  your  letter  causw  me  some 
concern  In  this  regard. 

You  dismiss  our  detailed  anal  rsls  demon- 
strating that  predominantly  bliick  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  bdng  funded 
on  an  equal  basis  with  predomli  antly  white 
institutions  with  the  Incredlblii  statement 
that  after  18  months,  OCR  has  cot  had  time 
to  evaluate  the  data. 

You  continue  to  Ignore  the  unmistakable 
language  of  Virginia  statutes.  \i  hlch  estab- 
lishes the  State  Council  of  Hlghe  r  Education 
as  a  coordinating,  and  not  a  regu  latory,  body 
and  our  state-supported  collegia  and  uni- 
versities as  corporate  entitles  responsible  to 
their  own  governing  boards. 

And,  finally,  you  suggest  ttat  Virginia 
establish  some  sort  of  "mechanlim"  to  over- 
ride both  the  letter  and  the  splrl;  of  Virginia 
law  for  the  sole  pxiriKise  of  carrying  out  OCR 
directives. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  a  Federal 
agency  would  advocate  the  rewriting  of  Vir- 
ginia law  to  accomplish  Its  own  narrow  ob- 
jectives, with  no  regard  for  thr  welfare  of 
higher  education  In  this  state. 

Here  we  find  the  regional  director  of  a 
Federal  bureau  summarily  forwirdlng  to  a 
sovereign  state  a  series  of  asslgninents,  com- 
plete with  deadlines,  as  thougH  this  Com- 
monwealth were  some  recalcitrant  school 
boy,  and  threatening  legal  action  for  failure 
to  comply  without  any  lndlcatl(  n  that  Vir- 
ginia has  violated  the  law. 


To  date,  OCR  has  never  cited  a  single  In- 
stance In  which  a  Virginia  institution  of 
higher  learning  was  lu  violation  of  Title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

This  supports  o\ir  contention  from  the 
beginning  that  Virginia  has  been  In  com- 
pliance with  Title  VI.  and  that  she  Is  now 
In  compliance.  Virginia,  as  always,  will  abide 
by  the  law  and  by  her  own  commitments. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  accept 
In  every  Instance  the  interpretation  by  OCR 
of  some  of  those  commitments,  nor  the  time 
limits  Imposed,  unless  failure  to  do  so  would 
be  In  violation  of  title  VI.  Specifically  do 
we  reject  as  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  the 
30-day  deadlines  your  letter  set  forth. 

We  further  reject  the  unUateral  additions 
to  The  Plan  contained  In  your  letter. 

We  must  also  reject  on  the  same  legal 
basis  the  "required  actions"  which  have  the 
effect  of  delegating  to  the  Office  For  ClvU 
Rights  the  authority  vested  by  the  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth  In  our  college  and  uni- 
versity governing  boards  and  In  the  CJover- 
nor  of  Virginia. 

We  have  no  intention  of  forwarding  to 
OCR  assessments  showing  the  Impact  on 
racial  patterns  In  higher  education  In  Vir- 
ginia of  new  academic  programs  before  these 
programs  are  finally  approved  or  funded.  The 
scarcely  veiled  Intent  of  this  "requirement" 
can  only  be  to  give  OCR  the  veto  power  over 
any  changes  In  curricula  at  Virginia  col- 
leges and  universities. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  differentiating  for 
OCR  between  so-called  "core"  and  "spe- 
cialized" academic  programs,  the  assignment 
of  which  OCR  would  obviously  then  want  to 
supervise. 

Most  emphatically  do  we  reject  the  repara- 
tions concept  proposed  by  OCR,  to  the  effect 
that  new  academic  offerings  at  predomi- 
nantly white  Institutions  be  matched  by 
similar  new  offerings  at  predominantly  black 
Institutions.  This  makes  no  academic  or  eco- 
nomic sense. 

Today  the  racial  makeup  of  these  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  Is  a  matter  of  free 
and  informed  choice  on  the  part  of  students 
and  faculty,  and  not  of  any  policy  of  action 
by  the  Commonwealth. 

In  accordance  with  The  Plan,  Virginia 
will  Initiate  a  study  of  the  mission  of  Rich- 
ard Bland  College,  although  we  cannot  be 
bound  by  the  deadlmes  imposed  in  the  letter. 
Any  such  study  must  be  made  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia  Is  the  final  arbiter  of  such  a 
mission. 

Virginia  cannot  meet  the  30-day  deadlines 
for  implementing  the  minority  faculty  pro- 
gram. This  concept  Included  educational 
leaves  and  subsidy  payments  for  graduate 
work  by  minority  faculty  members.  It  thus 
requires  extensive  financing,  which  simply 
is  not  available  this  academic  year,  when 
the  Commonwealth  is  facing  a  possible  deficit 
of  $60  million  and  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly cannot  address  this  problem  before 
January  of  1976. 

We  will  proceed  with  our  interpretation 
of  our  commitments  under  the  plan  as  ad- 
dressed in  your  letter  of  August  5.  A  more 
detailed  response  covering  these  will  be  pro- 
vided at  a  later  date. 

In  the  light  of  both  the  tone  and  con- 
tent of  your  August  5  letter,  I  cannot  help 
but  suggest  a  change  In  OCR's  apparent 
premise  that  It  must  operate  from  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  on  Virginia's  part  and  that 
the  only  avenue  of  approach  Is  a  continued 
encroachment  on  Virginia's  right  to  operate 
her  own  system  of  higher  education. 

Our  Joint  and  legitimate  objectives  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  If  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  would  accept  the  obvious 
facts  that  Virginia  Is  wholly  committed  to 
equal  opportunity  In  higher  education  in 
law   and   In    fact;    that   minority   members 


have  at  the  very  least  equal  access  to  higher 
education  In  Virginia;  that  there  are  no  bar- 
rlers  to  students  or  faculty  members  save 
their  own  preference  and  abilities;  that  In 
the  last  analysis,  these  must  govern  the 
racial  patterns  of  higher  education;  and 
finally,  that  any  attempts  at  Intrusion  upon 
the  right  of  Virginia  to  operate  her  own 
higher  education  system  will  Inevitably  re- 
sult In  deep  resentments  and  retardation  of 
our  common  goals. 

Because  of  the  fundamental  issues  at  stake 
and  their  importance  to  th3  progress  of 
higher  education  in  Virginia,  I  am  forward- 
ing copies  of  this  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  to  each  member 
of  Virginia's  Congressional  Delegation. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirz)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  LA  FAROE,  WIS.  PROJECT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  the  Senate  will 
act  on  a  public  works  appropriation  bill 
that  will  pay  for  projects  throughout  the 
country.  The  cost  of  those  projects  will 
be  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  What  do  we 
get  for  spending  those  billions  of  dollars? 
We  are  told  we  will  get  flood  control, 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  protection, 
irrigation  and  soil  improvement  benefits, 
and  others. 

Will  the  benefits  be  worth  the  cost? 
In  some  cases  the  anwers  is  "Yes";  in 
many  others  "No."  Himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  this  spending  will  represent 
a  bad  investment  for  the  taxpayer  for  a 
simple  arithmetic  reason. 

The  Government — or  the  taxpayer— 
now  pays  more  than  7  percent  for  his 
money.  But  the  return  on  some  of  the 
millions  we  will,  in  effect,  invest  when  we 
approve  the  public  works  appropriation 
will  barely  exceed  5%  percent — the  re- 
turn now  required  to  justify  a  public 
works  project.  In  other  cases — represent- 
ing literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars— the  return  may  be  as  low  as  3V» 
percent. 

Furthermore,  even  this  thin  return  will 
be,  in  many  cases,  exaggerated.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  computing  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  these  projects  has  a  long  record  of 
exaggerating  benefits  and  underestimat- 
ing costs.  One  of  the  projects  involved 
will  be  In  my  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  weekend 
I  had  cne  of  the  best  lessons  I  have  ever 
had  in  my  life  on  the  human  elements 
involved  in  these  projects  and  why  it  Is 
so  very,  very  hard  for  us  to  blow  the 
whistle.  I  went  out  to  Wisconsin  to  tell 
the  people  who  live  in  the  town  where 
the  project  was  to  be  built  that  I  would 
oppose  it  and  ask  the  Senate  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  vote 
against  it  because  I  thought  it  was  a  bad 
investment  for  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  18  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  this  was  one  of  the 
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most  painful  actions  I  have  ever  had  to 
take.  Saturday  mommg,  I  spoke  in  a  flre- 
house  in  La  Farge,  Wis.,  with  a  himdred 
or  so  of  the  people  present  who  were 
directly  affected  by  this  project.  This  is 
a  dam  to  provide  flood  protection  and 
recreation  benefits  to  La  Farge  and  other 
towns  in  the  vicinity. 

After  I  spoke  for  about  20  minutes  ex- 
plaining why  I  thought  the  LaFarge 
Dam  would  cost  more  than  it  was  worth, 
there  was  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  statements  and  questions. 

At  least  40  or  50  opinions  were  voiced. 
Not  a  single  statement  supported  my 
position.  Every  person  who  spoke  out 
wanted  the  dam  built.  They  all  wanted 
the  1,800-acre  lake  the  project  would 
make  possible.  They  spoke  of  the  40-year 
drive  for  this  project,  of  the  floods  they 
had  suffered,  of  the  economic  plight  of 
this  section  of  Wisconsin,  the  hard,  long 
struggle  to  earn  a  modest  income,  and 
the  hope  that  the  lake  could  mean  a 
better  economic  future.  One  woman  wept 
as  she  predicted  that  without  the  project, 
she  and  her  neighbors  simply  could  not 
survive  economically.  A  little  girl  broke 
down  in  tears  as  she  sobbed  and  told  how 
fewer  children  at  her  school  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  school. 

A  number  of  men  argued  that  the 
costs  had  increased  because  of  years  of 
delay  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  onrushing  inflation,  over  which  they 
obviously  had  no  control.  Others  said  the 
benefits  were  understated  $1.25  a  day. 
One  woman  pointed  out  that  a  few  hours 
of  the  money  spent  in  Vietnam  would  pay 
for  the  entire  project  even  if  it  in- 
creased in  cost.  A  man  asked  how  I  could 
justify  the  amount  the  Government  is 
asking  to  spend  in  foreign  military  aid 
to  both  sides  in  the  Middle  E.^st,  when  a 
small  fraction  of  that  sum  would  solve 
their  problem. 

Repeatedly  the  argument  was  made 
that  the  Government  has  already  spent 
$14  million,  that  the  dam  is  physically 
80  percent  completed,  and  that  it  should 
continue. 

Among  others  Palmer  Munson,  Robert 
Vosen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlen  Johnson,  Har- 
vey Schroeder,  Dale  Sandmire,  Ward 
Rose,  Olive  Nelson,  Bernard  Smith, 
Helen  Stolsan,  and  many  others  spoke 
up.  All — without  a  single  exception — 
favored  the  dam  and  the  lake.  Not  a 
single  one  spoke  against,  it  though  I 
made  my  pitch  against  it  and  appealed 
to  them  for  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  tell  this  story  because 
it  is  at  the  heart  of  our  problem  with 
runaway  Government  spending.  This 
project  initially  was  to  cost  $15.6  million 
in  1962.  By  1971,  when  the  baseline  was 
set,  the  cost  had  gone  to  $24.53  million. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  cost  was  estimated 
at  $38.48  million.  And  now  we  are  told 
the  cost  will  be  $51.55  million,  a  mam- 
moth, 112-percent  overrun  over  the 
1971  basehne. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  everything  I 
have  seen  and  heard  in  18  years  here,  I 
know  that  cost  will  grow  and  grow  before 
the  project  is  finished.  I  would  not  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  it  cost  $100  million  before 
we  are  through. 

To  justify  the  project  in  the  light  of 
this  immense  cost  increase,  the  corps  has 
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increased  their  estimate  for  recreation 
benefits  this  year  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent. 

This  gives  the  project  a  hairline  bene- 
fit-cost justification.  Costs  barely  ex- 
ceed benefits.  But  they  exceed  benefits 
because  the  law  permits  the  corps  to  ap- 
ply to  this  project  an  outdated  S'/s-per- 
cent  discount  factor. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  project 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  costs  exceed 
the  benefits  by  a  very  large  amount.  In- 
deed. This  will  be  the  case  if  any  of  the 
following  eventualities  develop,  and  I 
think  all  of  them  will : 

First.  The  benefits  are  exaggerated, 
and  I  think  they  will  prove  to  be 
exaggerated. 

Second.  The  discount  factor  is  too  low, 
and  I  think  it  is  obviously  far  too  low. 
The  cost  of  money  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  31/3  or  5%  but  more  than 
7  percent,  and  at  that  rate  the  project 
could  not  be  justified  even  if  all  the  sunk 
costs — the  $14  million  already  ex- 
pended— were  written  off. 

Third.  The  cost  of  the  dam  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  as  it  does,  the  tax- 
payer will  take  a  continuously  worse 
drubbing. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  people  who  have  lived  with  this 
project  and  dreamed  of  this  project  for 
years  and  count  on  this  project  as  their 
salvation,  I  must  oppose  the  project  and 
ask  the  Senate  to  delete  it  from  the  pub- 
lic works  bill. 


DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  SECURITIES  LAWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  I  asked  the  SEC  to  examine  the  doc- 
uments filed  with  the  Commission  during 
the  past  5  years  by  the  25  largest  de- 
fense contractors.  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
quest was  to  determine  whether  there 
have  been  any  irregular,  improper  or 
unusual  payments  by  those  companies 
in  the  United  States  or  in  loreign  coun- 
tries. I  also  wanted  to  know  whether  any 
of  the  largest  defense  contractors  had 
established  slush  f  imds  in  order  to  make 
such  payments. 

SOME   CONTRACTORS   NOT  H*  COMPLIANCE   WtTH 
DISCLOSTTRE   REQXTIREMENTS 

The  SEC  has  now  completed  its  ex- 
amination and  reports  that  a  detailed 
review  of  the  documents  filed  by  the  cor- 
porations revealed  no  indications  of  ir- 
regular or  improper  activities.  This  find- 
ing is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  recent 
disclosures  concerning  three  of  the  larg- 
est defense  contractors. 

AT  LEAST     THBEE      OF     IMRGKST     CONTRACTORS 
OUILTT  or  MAKING  IMFBOPEB  PAYOFFS 

The  disclosures  show  that  Lockheed, 
Northrup,  and  Exxon — Nos.  2,  13,  and 
19  on  the  list  of  largest  defense  con- 
tractors for  1974 — have  been  giillty  of 
making  payoffs  to  Government  officials 
and  political  organizations  in  foreign 
countries.  Yet  the  financial  statements 
made  to  SEC  by  the  companies  contain 
no  information  concerning  these  large 
disbursements  of  corr>orate  funds. 

Obviously,  as  SEC  Chairman  Ray 
Garrett,  Jr.,  points  out — 


There  is  a  likelihood  that  activities  of  this 
kind  would  be  deliberately  concealed  and, 
therefore,  would  not  be  revealed  in  docu- 
ments  filed   with   the  Commission. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  companies 
which  fail  to  report  such  activities  are 
violating  the  law  requiring  full  financial 
disclosure,  and  at  least  three  of  the  larg- 
est defense  contractors  fall  into  this 
category. 

HOW  MANY  OTHER  CONTRACTORS   MAY   BE 
VIOUiTING    THE    LAW? 

The  question  that  now  must  be  asked 
is,  how  many  other  defense  contractors 
may  be  making  political  payoffs  and  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  financial  disclo- 
sure requirements? 

I  have  asked  the  SEC  to  dig  deeply 
into  this  matter  and  am  encouraged  by 
its  efforts  so  far  and  the  commitment  to 
investigate  further.  But  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  disclosure  requirements 
have  been  flagrantly  violated  and  have 
not  served  to  protect  the  public  from 
abuses  by  corporate  management. 

It  is  now  clear  that  tens  and  perhaps 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  cor- 
porate fimds  have  been  used  by  some  of 
the  largest  defense  firms  for  illegal  and 
improper  purposes  and  that  this  prac- 
tice has  been  going  on  undetected  for 
years. 

NEED    TO    OVERHAUL    SECUKITIES    LAWS 

Congress  must  now  take  a  close  look  at 
the  securities  laws  witli  a  view  toward 
completely  overhauling  them  and  im- 
proving their  enforcement.  At  the  very 
least  the  penalties  for  violating  the  laws 
should  be  tightened  up.  At  present  they 
often  amount  to  a  tap  on  the  wrist. 

A  sure  way  of  deterring  these  prac- 
tices is  through  exposure.  The  full  de- 
tails should  be  made  public — the  names 
of  the  corporate  officials  involved  in  the 
payoffs  and  bribes,  the  names  of  the  re- 
cipients, the  specific  transactions,  and 
the  countries  involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  letter  to  SEC 
Chairman  Ray  Garrett,  Jr.,  dated  May 
13,  1975,  and  Mr.  Garett's  letter  of  Au- 
gust 22,  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Mat  13,  1976. 
Mr.  Ray  Garnett,  Jr., 

Chairman.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ray:  You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of 
the  g^eat  controversy  that  has  been  caused  by 
the  disclosures  that  the  Northrop  Corpora- 
tion and  other  firms  with  defense  contracts 
have  been  Involved  In  Irregular  and  Im- 
proper payments  both  In  the  United  States 
eind  abroad.  This  letter  Is  to  request  that 
your  oflBce  make  a  detaUed  review  of  the 
documents  and  materials  filed  by  each  of  the 
largest  twenty-flve  defense  contractors  In 
order  to  determine  whether  there  have  been 
any  unusual  payments  here  or  In  foreign 
countries  such  as  In  the  Northrop,  Gulf  and 
other  cases  or  whether  any  slush  funds  for 
such  purposes  appear  to  have  been  created 
during  the  past  5  years. 

A  list  of  the  largest  twenty-flve  defense 
contractors  Is  attached. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter,  I 
would  hope  that  you  can  assign  sufficient 
people  to  complete  this  task  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  and  I  would  appreciate  som* 
estimates  of  how  long  It  wlU  take. 
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Any  additional  questions  about 

ter  may  be  taken  up  with  Rlcharil 

Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM 


]  >aoXMIRE. 
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SECintmzs  AND  Exchange 

Washington,  D.C..  Angus 
Hon.  WXLXiAM  Proxmoe, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  PKOXMnin:  This 
response  to  your  letter,  dated 
in  which  you  request  that  the 
".  .  .  make  a  detailed  review  of  th< 
and  materials  filed  ( with  the 
each  of  the  25  largest  defense 
order  to  determine  whether  them 
any   unusual   payments   here   or 
countries  ...  or   whether   any 
for  such  purposes  appear  to 
ated  during  the  past  five  years." 
was  prompted  by  concerns  over 
cent  disclosures  that  Northrop 
and  other  firms  with  defense 
been    "...  Involved    In    lrregula|r 
proper  payments  both  In  the 
and  abroad." 

On  May  27,   1975,  I  advised 
had  assigned  this  matter  to  our 
Corporation  Finance,  which  Is 
sponsible  for  reviewing  corporate 
asked  them  to  take  sufflctent 
a  prompt  and  substantive 
Inquiry. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the 
Corpwratlon   Finance   has   c 
tailed   review   of   materials   and 
filed  with  the  Commission  by 
tlons  Identified  In  your  May  13 
staff,  however,  did  not  reexamU.e 
relating   to   Northrop   Corporate  m 
of    the    fact    that    a    similar 
conducted    In   connection    with 
enforcement  action  with  respect 
pany.  or  materials  relating  to 
craft  Company,  since  that 
publicly-owned   and   thus   does 
ports  with  the  Commission. 

I  understand  that  our  staff 
any   Indications   In   the   materials 
that  the  subject  companies 
gaged  In  the  Irregular  or  improder 
suggested   In   your   May    13   let^r 
I  am  sure  you  know,  there  Is 
that  activities  of  this  kind  would 
erately  concealed  and,  therefore 
be    revealed    in    documents 
Commission.  Our  staff,  however. 
Information  from  other  sources 
questions  concerning  compliant! 
defense  contractors  with  the 
qulrements  of  the  federal  securities 
the    Commission    actively    Is 
these  matters. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have 
questions  In  regard  to  this  mat^r 
Sincerely, 

Rat  OASRnh' 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorun  i. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.      _] 

The  ACTING  PRESroENI  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  jso  ordered. 
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son  of  my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLCK^R — S.   963 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  X>ug  Jack- 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  to 
the  General  Conference  of  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency,  to  be  held  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  September  22-26,  1975. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


BRADY  BLACK  RETIRES 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  one  of  Ohio's  foremost  jour- 
nalists retired,  a  man  whose  contribu- 
tions to  his  field  and  public  life  were 
truly  national  in  scope. 

Brady  Blacks  retirement  as  vice  pres- 
ident and  editor  of  the  Enquirer  in  Cin- 
cinnati follows  a  career  spanning  48 
years  as  a  journalist  including  35  with 
the  Enquirer.  He  rose  through  the  ranks 
from  copy  editor,  to  political  writer,  to 
assistant  city  editor,  bureau  chief,  man- 
aging editor  editorial  page  editor,  vice 
president,  and  editor — all  the  time  fol- 
lowing his  own  admonition  "to  try  to 
do  the  best  you  can  each  day  and  hope,  if 
opportunities  for  advancement  come,  to 
be  judged  on  performance  and  be  found 
wanting." 

Obviously  Brady  Black  was  not  found 
wanting  by  his  readers  and  employers 
and  the  best  news  to  come  from  his 
retirement  is  that  he  will  remain  pro- 
fessionally active. 

Beginning  almost  immediately  he  goes 
to  Ohio  State  University  to  assume  the 
Kiplinger  chair  for  graduate -level  stud- 
ies in  public  affairs  reporting.  Mr.  Black 
will  be  the  second  person  to  ever  hold 
this  chair,  and  the  wealth  of  experience 
and  insight  he  will  surely  impart  to  the 
Ohio  State  students  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a 
great  asset  to  future  generations  of  re- 
porters. 

Mr.  President,  the  Enquirer  paid  trib- 
ute to  Brady  Black  in  an  editorial  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  on  the  first  of  Sep- 


tember and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)   Enquirer. 
Sept.  1,  1976] 

Brady  Black  Rmsxs 

Today,  for  the  first  time  In  the  memory 
of  many  Clnclnnatlans,  The  Enquirer's  matt- 
head  does  not  carry  the  name  of  Brady 
Black. 

For  yesterday  was  Mr.  Black's  last  day  as 
this  newspaper's  editor  and  vice  president. 
It  was  similarly  the  last  day  In  a  relationship 
that  spanned   nearly  half  a  century. 

Yesterday's  Issue  of  The  Enquirer  Mag- 
azine detailed  the  scope  of  Mr.  Black's  ye&ra 
with  The  Enquirer.  It  seems  appropriate  to- 
day to  add  a  word  about  the  quality  of  those 
years  and  about  the  mission  Mr.  Black  dis- 
charged during  his  years  as  The  Enqiilrer's 
editor. 

In  the  last  century,  the  editor  was  typi- 
cally the  big  man  on  every  newspaper.  Reason 
tells  us  that  even  Horace  Greeley  had  his 
business  managers,  his  production  foremen, 
his  advertising  and  circulation  salesmen,  his 
accoimtants.  History,  however,  has  forgotten 
their  names  and  remembered  his.  For  al- 
though many  men  are  Indispensable  to  a 
newspaper's  success.  It  is  the  editor  who 
casts  a  shadow  over  the  community  he  seeks 
to  serve. 

Brady  Black  was  an  editor  In  that  IBth- 
century  tradition  because  to  many  thousands 
of  Clnclnnatlans  he  has  been  The  Enquirer, 
not  through  any  calculation  or  design,  but 
by  the  sheer  weight  of  his  professional  coni- 
petence  and,  more  Important,  his  profes- 
sional Integrity. 

His  reputation,  moreover,  extended  far 
beyond  the  Queen  City.  Wherever.  Indeed, 
government  officials,  businessmen,  other 
Journalists  have  heard  of  Cincinnati,  they 
have  also  heard  of  Brady  Black,  and  they 
have  grown  to  respect  his  character,  his 
Judgment,  his  unfailing  perception  of  our 
troubled  times. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  Intense  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Black  that  his  retirement  as  editor  and  vice 
president  of  The  Enquirer  coincides  with 
his  appointment  to  the  Kiplinger  chair  of 
Journalism  at  Ohio  State  University.  Thew 
he  will  serve  for  the  year  ahead  as  a  mentor 
and  counselor  to  young  Journalists  whose 
purpose,  like  his,  will  be  Interpreting  public 
affairs  to  their  readers. 

In  that  capacity,  he  will  be  passing  on 
a  legacy  that  he  brought  to  The  Enquirer 
and  InstUUng  the  same  high  principles  that 
shaped  his  service  for  this  newspaper. 

In  that  undertaking,  and  In  all  others,  he 
win  carry  with  him  the  warm  and  affec- 
tionate wishes  of  the  entire  Enquirer  family 


CONCERNS  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
ATOMIC  WEAPONRY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  developing  an  increased  awareness 
and  concern  regarding  the  spread  of 
nuclear  facilities  to  more  and  more 
nations  around  the  world  with  attendant 
concerns  regarding  the  potential  di- 
version of  Plutonium  or  weapons  grade 
uranium  for  development  of  atomic 
weaponry.  This  is  an  extremely  complex 
problem  and  one  we  must  deal  witii  on 
a  continuing  basis  as  nuclear  know-how 
becomes  more  commonplace  around  the 
world. 

Control  by  monopoly  or  control  by  su- 
perior technical  expertise  has  obviously 
developed  a  limited  life,  with  yet-to-be- 
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developed  International  systems  not  in 
place  to  assure  the  proper  use  of  nuclear 
energy  and  its  byproducts. 

Two  New  York  Times  articles  pub- 
lished during  the  August  nonlegislative 
period  dealt  with  this  subject  and  are 
worthy  of  note.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday, 
August  17,  1975] 

SuBCE  IN  Nuclear  Exports  Spttrs  Dhive 

FOR    CONTROLS 

(By  Ann  Crittenden) 

For  most  Industries  growth  has  been  a 
prime  goal— and  for  those  In  the  multlbU- 
llon-doUar  business  of  exporting  nuclear  ma- 
terials, the  dynamics  are  the  same. 

Today  the  nuclear  Industry  Is  growing 
worldwide,  with  more  suppliers  moving  into 
more  countries,  selling  a  broader  spectrum  of 
technology. 

It  Is  not  surprising  then  that  such  exports 
have  become  the  focus  of  a  worldwide  con- 
troversy that  has  spread  to  high  levels  of 
international  diplomacy— for  a  nuclear  power 
plant  is  not  just  another  export  such  as  shoes 
or  toothpaste. 

Such  plants  produce  a  byproduct — Pluto- 
nium—which  after  relatively  simple  chemical 
reprocessing  can  become  the  raw  material  for 
a  nuclear  bomb. 

ENTIRE    CYCLES    SOUGHT 

Moreover,  a  growing  number  of  nations  are 
in  the  market  not  only  for  power  plants,  but 
also  for  entire  fuel  cycles.  Including  uranium 
enrichment,  fuel  fabrication  and  facilities  to 
separate  weapons-grade  plutonlum  from 
spent  fuel  rods. 

Reprocessed  plutonlum  could  eventually 
be  used  as  power  reactor  fuel,  but  Its  pos- 
sessor would  also  have  the  ability  to  Join  the 
nuclear  weapons  club. 

Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  asserted  recently 
that  the  export  of  even  peaceful  nuclear  tech- 
nology "provides  not  only  the  means  but  also 
the  cover  for  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons." 

But  members  of  the  Industry  and  many 
government  officials  of  the  various  supplier 
countries  argue  that  dispersion  of  this  tech- 
nology Is  inevitable — that  knowledge  of  plu- 
tonlum reprocessing,  as  one  United  States 
official  put  it.  "is  there.  Is  in  the  books — it's 
like  Canute  to  try  to  stop  it." 

In  this  view,  the  only  possibility  Is  to  sur- 
round every  nuclear  sale  with  the  maximum 
possible  safeguards.  To  achieve  this,  the  sup- 
plier nations  are  reported  to  be  engaged  In 
secret  negotiations  In  an  attempt  to  reach 
agreement  on  rules  governing  the  controls  to 
be  placed  on  sales. 

But  a  growing  number  of  scientists,  and 
some  members  of  Congress,  question  whether 
safeguards,  however  tight,  will  ever  be  ade- 
quate In  unstable  or  belligerent  nations.  They 
believe  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  halt 
all  nuclear  sales  to  such  countries,  although 
no  one  seems  to  know  how  to  accomplish  this 
in  a  world  hungry  for  both  energy  and  arms. 

One  of  the  many  consequences  of  the  1973- 
74  Arab  oil  embargo  was  a  tremendous  surge 
in  International  demand  for  nuclear  power. 
As  nations  sought  to  lessen  their  dependence 
on  Imported  oil,  estimates  of  nuclear  capacity 
by  1985  Jumped  77  per  cent  over  levels 
planned  before  the  embargo. 

PSOJIKTIONS   CUT   BACK 

Many  of  these  projections  have  already 
been  cut  back,  as  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
national  plans  have  run  Into  the  same  delays, 
financing  problems  and  environmental  ob- 
jections that  have  slowed  nuclear  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States. 


Even  so.  industry  experts  are  convinced 
that  the  International  market  la  still  the 
growth  area  of  the  nuclear  business,  with 
77  nuclear  plants  operating,  under  construc- 
tion, or  on  order  abroad,  compared  with  55 
plants  operating  In  this  country,  and  some 
180  various  stages  of  planning. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  Is  projecting  a  capac- 
ity of  217,000  megawatts  outside  the  United 
States  by  1980.  and  538,000  megawatts  by 
1985 — In  contrast  to  only  80.000  megawatts 
today.  The  profit  potential  In  this  growth  Is 
enormous. 

A  1.000  megawatt  plant  costs  approximately 
$1 -billion  to  build  and  equip.  In  export  sales, 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  that  usually  goes  to  the 
foreign  supplier  for  the  nuclear  steam -supply 
system  and  fuel  and  whatever  turbine  gener- 
ators, other  equipment  and  design,  engineer- 
ing and  management  services  are  ordered. 

$40-BILLIOM   MARKET 

Thus,  If  the  O.E.C.D.  projections  are  cor- 
rect, the  International  suppliers  of  nuclear 
equipment  will  gross  $40-bllllon  to  $60-bll- 
Uon  during  the  next  five  years. 

As  a  rule,  sales  to  developing  countries  In- 
volve a  "turnkey"  package,  with  a  fully  oper- 
ational plant  turned  over  to  the  customer 
upon  completion  of  the  Job. 

Such  sales  are  more  profitable  than  most 
sales  In  Western  Europe  or  Japan,  where 
more  sophisticated  customers  handle  their 
own  contracting  and  buy  equipment  from 
several  different  suppliers. 

Although  their  rivals  are  proliferating. 
American  companies  sire  expiected  to  capture 
a  healthy  share  of  this  business  In  part  be- 
cause of  generous  financing  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Until  recently,  the  United 
States  had  a  virtual  monopoly  In  the  non- 
Communist  world  for  nuclear  fuel  and  re- 
actors. 

The  United  States  Government  Itself  stUl 
provides  80  per  cent  of  the  enriched  uranium 
used  abroad.  The  Westlnghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration and  the  General  Electric  Company 
are  suppliers  of  70  per  cent  of  the  reactors 
operating,  under  construction,  or  on  order 
outside  this  country. 

This  year  American  suppliers  are  expected 
to  earn  export  revenues  of  more  than  $1 -bil- 
lion. According  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  revenues  from 
existing  orders  for  plants  will  amount  to 
$3.5-bllllon  over  the  next  few  years,  and  the 
most  recent  orders  will  probably  raise  the 
total  to  $5-bllllon. 

By  1980  the  energy  administration  esti- 
mates fuel  sales  will  be  generating  exports 
of  more  than  $500 -million  a  year  and  power- 
plant  equipment  $1.77-bllllon  In  annual  ex- 
ports. 

Most  of  that  Income  will  continue  to  go 
to  General  Electric  and  Westlnghoiise,  al- 
though Combustion  Engineering,  Inc..  and 
the  Babcock  &  WUcox  Company  also  have 
minor  shares  of  the  market. 

Foreign  nuclear  sales  provided  an  esti- 
mated 2  per  cent  of  General  Electrics  total 
1974  revenues  of  $13.4-bllllon  but  "only  a 
negligible  percentage  of  earnings."  accord- 
ing to  an  Industry  analyst. 

DEVELOPED  MARKBTS  DOMINANT 

Such  sales  provided  about  12  per  cent  of 
Westlnghouse's  total  revenues  of  $5.7-bUllon 
In  1974.  and  are  far  more  Important  to  the 
smaller  company.  Analysts  estimate  that 
Westlnghouse  earned  $25-mllllon  to  $40- 
minion  In  pretax  Income  from  foreign  nu- 
clear sales  last  year — a  badly  needed  In- 
jection for  a  company  that  showed  a  net 
Income  of  only  $28.1 -mill Ion. 

Most  of  the  new  nuclear  sales  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  to  developed  countries,  but 
an  Increasing  number  of  sales  are  being 
made  to  less  developed  nations  that  are  try- 
ing to  lay  the  groundwork  for  their  own 
economic  growth. 


What  Is  troubling  many  observers  Is  that 
many  of  the  countries  beginning  to  enter 
the  marketplace,  such  as  South  Korea,  South 
Africa,  Iran.  Taiwan,  Pakistan,  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  are  the  very  ones  that  United 
States  officials  fear  may  be  attempting  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons. 

Still  disturbing  to  many  Is  the  nuclear 
device  exploded  by  India  In  May,  1974,  using 
materials  obtained  from  a  simple  nuclear 
reactor  purchased  from  Canada.  In  that  sale, 
made  In  the  mld-nlneteen-fiftles  before  the 
existence  of  the  International  A^mlc  Energy 
Agency,  India  was  under  no  obligation  to  put 
her  entire  fuel  cycle  under  safeguards.  The 
need  for  such  controls  was  barely  envisioned 
at  the  time. 

INTERNATIONAL   RULES   SOUGHT 

The  thrust  of  the  Ford  Administration's 
policy  Is  to  attempt  to  work  out,  with  all 
supplier  nations,  a  uniform  set  of  safeguards, 
establishing  a  common  international  policy 
on  all  nuclear  exports,  including  technology 
for  uranium  enrichment  and  plutonlum  re- 
processing. 

The  Implication  is  that  once  common 
guidelines  are  established,  the  supplier  na- 
tion, which  includes  the  Soviet  Union.  Can- 
ada, France,  West  Germany,  Britain  and 
Sweden,  In  addition  to  the  United  States, 
wlU  not  compete  for  reactor  sales  by  offering 
enrichment  or  reprocessing  technology  as 
"sweeteners." 

West  Germany  was  accused  of  doing  this 
last  June  when  the  Kraftwerk  Union  sold 
such  a  complete  fuel  cycle  In  a  multlbllllon- 
doUar  deal  to  Brazil.  Westlnghouse  bid  un- 
successfully for  that  reactor  sale.  American 
companies  are  currently  not  permitted  to 
export  either  enrichment  or  reprocessing 
technology. 

INDUSTRY   SUPPORTS   SAFEGUARDS 

The  nuclear  equipment  manufacturers  In 
this  country  wholeheartedly  asset  support 
for  these  International  efforts  to  tighten 
controls  and  to  apply  safeguards  to  the  en- 
tire fuel  cycle. 

Gordon  C.  Hurlburt,  the  president  of 
Westlnghouse,  wrote  a  letter  to  The  New 
York  Times  recently,  "We  specifically  en- 
dorse the  efforts  to  remove  the  problem  of 
safeguards  from  the  marketplace  in  the  ex- 
port of  nuclear  materials  and  equipment." 

The  industry  has  been  concerned  that 
without  common  controls,  with  American  re- 
strictions on  nuclear  exports  more  strin- 
gent than  those  of  other  nations,  "we  [might) 
deal  ourselves  out"  of  the  market,  as  Dixy 
Lee  Hay,  former  chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  recently  warned. 

UntU  common  export  rules  are  adopted, 
the  Industry  essentially  takes  a  "If  we  don't 
do  It.  someone  else  will"  position. 

An  Industry  official  said,"  "If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  proUferatlon  and  safeguarda, 
we  have  the  strongest  assurance  that  they 
are  being  observed  when  United  States  tech- 
nology Is  being  utilized." 

The  irony  is  that  the  two  strongest  compet- 
itors of  American  companies  today.  Prama- 
tome  of  France  and  Kraftwerk  Union  of 
West  Gremany,  are  American  licensees,  sell- 
ing American  technology. 

Framatone  Is  46  percent  owned  by  West- 
lnghouse and  market  the  latter's  pressurized 
water  reactor,  while  Kraftwerk,  a  Joint  ven- 
ture between  Siemens  and  AJI.G.  Telefunk- 
en,  sells  both  pressurized  water  reactors  ob- 
tained from  an  old  Westlnghouse  license 
with  Siemens  and  boiling  water  reactors 
through  a  still  cxirrent  General  Elef^trtc  li- 
cense. 

Westlnghouse  also  has  licensing  agree- 
ments with  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  in 
Japan,  whUe  General  Electrlc's  nuclear  li- 
censees include  Hitachi  and  Toshiba  In  Ja- 
pan, A.M.N.  Ansaldo  In  Italy  and  Compagnle 
Generale  d'Electrlclte  In  France. 
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Both  Pramatome  and  KraXtwer^ 
their  home  markets,  and  In  Une 
nounced  reduction  in  its  nuclear 
gram,   the   French   Government 
to   make  Pramatome   Its  sole   s 
Oovemment    has    propoeed    that 
most  of  Westlnghouse's  share   1 
pany  and  that  it  convert  the 
rangement  into  some  form  of 

To  make  matters  worse  for 
ufacturers,  the  slowdown  in  the 
ket — a  result  of  uncertainty  as  tc 
mand  for  energy  and  of 
tests — would  enable  Pramatome 
en  Its  export  potential. 

Pramatome    and    Kraftwerk 
beaten  their  American  competitors 
to  win  contracts  for  Iran's  firs 
power  plants,  where  each  compan] 
to  supply  two  reactors,  and  both 
ing   with   Westlnghouse   in   Sout^ 
well.   In   addition,   there    is   the 
agreement  to  sell  a  reactor  to  1 

Apparently  that  deal  did  not 
licensing   of   any   American 
though  the  FYamatome  sale  to 
cording    to   an    Industry    analysl 
house,  as  Pramatome's  licensor, 
as  much  as  t4-mlUlon  from  the 
reactors  to  Iran. 

This  sale  highlights  what 
Stevenson  3d.  Illinois  Democrat 
"a  loophole  big  enough  to  drlv(( 
reactor  through" — the  possibility 
American  company  wanted  to  ev 
tlvely  strict  American  safeguards 
exports,   it  could   simply  sell 
through  a  subeidiary  or  a  licensee 

According  to  another  critic, 
ham  A.  Riblcoff,  Democrat  of 
for  years  the  United  States 
ogy.  enriched  uranium,  and  ac 
without  requiring  that  the  foreli 
ers  "Impose  strict  safeguards  or 
exports."    "The  result,"  he  says, 
now  find  ourselves  In  an 
powered  world  that  is  governed 
ioned  nationalism  and  crass 
tlon." 

American  officials  have  also 
cern  about  the  Canadian  CANDU 
veloped  and  marketed  by  AtomJi 
Canada,   Ltd.,    an   agency    of   ths 
Government  and  the  third  major 
to  O.E.  and  Westlnghouse.  The 
Britain  and  Sweden  are  not 
tlve  in  the  International  export 

The  CANDU  produces  more 
a  by-product  than  do  the 
This  is  an  attractive  feature,  if 
Interested,  as  India  was.  In 
bomb 

Canada  has  sold  reactors  to 
Argentina  and  is  helping  South 
a  power  plant,   under  guarantees 
materials  will  not  be  used  to 
explosives. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Borlght 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
mony  before  the  Senate  last  su: 
are  a  number  of  countries  of 
to  us  from  the  point  of  view  of 
that   have   expressed   Interest   1 
reactors." 

He  added  that  It  w&s  precisely 
slderation  "that  led  the 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  here 
whether  w<>  can  reach  an 
Israel  and  Egypt  to  purchase  our 

Neither  Egypt  nor  Israel  has 
a  reactor  deal,  although  industry 
sert  that  the  sales  will  go  to 
facturers,  partly  because  of 
Import  Bank  financing. 

EXIMa&NK     AID     GENEBOtis 

The  generous  Exlmbank  supp>rt 
clear  exports  is  considered  to  be 
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competitive  advsuitages  that  the  American 
manufacturers  have  over  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts. The  Exlmbank  has  helped  finance 
some  80  per  cent  of  all  foreign  purchases  of 
nuclear-power  plants,  usually  for  15-year 
terms  at  8  per  cent  Interest  and  covering 
some  45  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can procurement  with  a  guarantee  of  an 
additional  40  per  cent  financed  by  private 
banks. 

In  the  next  five  years  William  J.  Casey, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  bank,  esti- 
mates a  demand  of  $760-mllllon  a  year  for 
Exlmbank  funds  for  nuclear  exports,  of  an 
authorized  annual  total  of  $3.4-bilUon. 

Nuclear-power  financing,  Mr.  Casey  de- 
clared recently,  "rates  a  very  high  priority." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  20,  1975] 

Study  Asks  foe  Catjtion  in  Sals  of 

Atom  Reactors 

(By  David  Burnham) 

Washington,  August  19. — The  widespread 
use  of  nuclear  reactors  in  the  world's  less  de- 
veloped countries  would  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  enough  plutonium  for  these  countries 
to  make  a  total  of  3,000  small  atomic  bombs 
each  year,  according  to  a  study  done  for  the 
Energy  Research  r.nd  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

Because  of  the  great  potential  dangers 
.of  plutonium,  and  because  of  a  second  find- 
ing that  existing  international  controls  are 
Inadequate  and  unlikely  to  grow  stronger, 
the  study  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Government  net  encourage  the  sale  of 
American  reactors  to  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  study  also  concluded  that  it  would 
not  be  In  the  economic  self-interest  of 
many  of  the  less  developed  nations  to  buy 
the  presently  available  reactors  from  ven- 
ders In  the  United  States  because  of  the  re- 
actors' unreliability.  Inappropriate  size  and 
other  retisons. 

The  question  of  what  steps  the  United 
States  should  take  In  attempting  to  Im- 
pose safeguards  on  the  nuclear  equipment 
exported  to  other  countries  has  become  a 
svibject  of  debate  in  Congress  and  the  Ford 
Administration.  On  the  basis  of  the  reactors 
now  operating  or  on  order,  four  United 
States  companies  now  have  70  per  cent  of 
the  world  market  with  Westlnghouse  and 
General  Electric  heavily  dominant. 

But  American  industry  and  Its  supporters 
are  worried  that  If  the  United  States  adopts 
too  tough  a  stance  on  what  steps  have  to 
be  taken  to  make  sure  reactor  plutonium  Is 
not  turned  into  bombs,  companies  in  E^u- 
rope,  Japan  and  Canada  will  start  winning 
a  larger  share  of  the  market. 

The  $96,000  study  on  the  commercial, 
economic  and  security  implications  of  sell- 
ing reactors  to  approximately  100  less  de- 
veloped nations  In  South  America,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  was  made  by 
Richard  J.  Barber  Associates,  Inc.,  a  Wash- 
ington consulting  firm. 

The  350-page  study  was  completed  six 
months  ago  but  was  not  made  public  at 
that  time  by  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  In  response  to  a 
request,  however,  the  agency  made  a  report 
available  to  The  New  York  Times. 

The  study's  conclusion  in  February  that 
international  controls  were  weak  differed 
sharply  from  that  offered  by  the  research 
administration's  officials  during  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  In  April. 

Dr.  Abraham  Friedman,  the  agency's  di- 
rector of  international  participation,  testified 
that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
had  "a  large  well  trained  staff  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  feel  they  are  not  doing  an  ef- 
fective Job  on  safeguarding  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Identifying  possibilities  for  na- 
tional diversion." 


Later  testimony  showed  that  the  Inter- 
national agency  had  a  staff  of  69  inspectors 
responsible  for  reactors  In  30  countries. 

Senator  John  Glenn,  the  committee's  act- 
ing chairman,  expressed  skepticism  about 
Dr.  Friedman's  assurances  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing.  In  an  interview  last  week  the  Ohio 
Democrat  said  he  felt  the  problem  of  nuclear 
proliferation  "absolutely  needs  more  atten- 
tion. We  are  going  to  see  a  spread  of  nuclear 
technology.  I  hope  we  can  strengthen  Inter- 
national controls  but  we  have  to  get  on  It 
right  now." 

The  study  done  for  Em}.A.  said  that  based 
on  the  output  from  just  half  the  reactors 
that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
had  projected  would  be  sold  to  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  In  the  next  15  years,  "the 
annual  production  of  plutonium  in  terms 
of  minimum  bomb  equivalents  is  truly  stag- 
gering." 

"The  46  countries  covered  wotild  annually 
produce  some  15,010  kilograms  (33,033 
pounds)  of  plutonium  by  1990 — enough  to 
produce  3,002  small  nuclear  expIoslTOs,"  It 
said. 

The  report  noted  that  difficult  though  not 
insurmoimtable  technical  steps  were  required 
to  transform  the  heavy  grey  metal  into 
bombs.  But  it  balanced  these  dlfficultte 
against  what  It  called  the  "serious  weaknaasss 
and  problem  areas"  found  In  the  Interna- 
tional safeguards  system  established  by  tha 
nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty  and  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  report  said  nuclear  reactors  bad  not 
proved  to  be  as  reliable  as  initially  expected. 

"While  some  facilities  In  the  United  States 
have  operated  rather  well,  others  have  been 
plagued  with  constant  troubles,"  the  report 
said,  noting  that  nuclear  plants  have  been 
operating  at  only  about  65  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. 

On  the  basis  of  the  potential  problem  of 
the  widespread  production  of  plutonium  and 
the  questions  about  the  economic  soundness 
of  nuclear  reactors,  the  study  concluded  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  develop 
nuclear  markets  in  the  lesser  developed  na< 
tlons  "In  a  most  conservative  manner." 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tsm- 
pore.  The  clerk  v,ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tlie  hour  of 

II  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  tto 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


September  8,  1975 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Morgan)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  December  31,  1974,  which, 
together  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Enclosed  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration for  the  calendar  year  ending 
December  31.  1974.  This  is  transmitted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act 
(act  of  May  13,  1954) . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although 
traffic  levels  declined  during  the  1974 
season,  the  Seaway  Corporation  never- 
theless was  able  to  continue  its  program 
and  retire  a  portion  of  its  outstanding 
debt. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  September  8,  1975. 
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MESSAGES   FROM   THE    HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  8800.  An  act  to  authorize  in  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion a  Federal  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  designed  to  pro- 
mote electric  velUcle  technologiejj  and  to 
demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
electric  vehicles;  and 

H.R.  8671.  An  a,ct  to  declare  a  national  pol- 
icy of  coordinating  the  Increasing  use  of  the 
metric  system  In  the  United  States,  and  to 
establish  a  United  States  Metric  Board  to 
coordinate  the  voluntary  conversion  to  the 
metric  system. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  oi  the  House 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  44)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  for  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3474)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
^the    Atomic    Energy    Act    of    1954,    as 
►amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
lization  Act  of  1974,  and  section  16 
-le  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
^siearch  and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes;   requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Teague,  Mr.  Heckler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Syming- 


TON,  Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Roncalio  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  2(b>, 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  44,  94th 
Congress,  the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr. 
Pickle  and  Mr.  Esch  as  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Arrangements  for  the  Commemo- 
ration of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  serve  with  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  leaders  of  the 
House  and  the  House  members  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentermial  Board. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Morgan)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate  the   following   letters,   which   were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Orders  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  or- 
ders entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
(v^ith  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ( Mr.  Morgan  )  : 

House  Resolution  No.  29  adopted  by  the 
General  Asesmbly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: a  concurrent  resolution  applying  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  It  hereby  is,  requested 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  proposing  of  the 
foUowlng  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States : 

"No  student  shall  be  assigned  or  compelled 
to  attend  any  particular  public  school  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin. 

"Sec.  2.  That  this  application  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky constitutes  a  continuing  application 
in  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  until  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
have  made  similar  application. 

"Sec.  3.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  this  state 
and  to  each  house  of  each  state  legislature 
In  the  United  States. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secretaries  of  State  relating  to  the 
registration  of  voters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Two  petitions  seeking  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances from  a  citizen  of  Ohio  and  three  citi- 
zens of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE;  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Michael  H.  Moskow,  of  New  Jersey,  to  b© 
Director  of  the  CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price 
StabUlty. 

John  B.  Rhinelander,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

nomination   of    MICHAEl,   H.    MOSKOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  which  was  referred  the 
nomination  of  Michael  H.  Moskow  to  be 
Director  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  recommends  with  no  votes 
opposed  that  the  nomination  be  con- 
firmed. 

Confirmation  of  the  Council's  Director 
was  a  feature  of  the  amendments  which 
Congress  passed  this  year  to  the  Council 
on  the  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  in 
recognition  of  the  important  role  the 
Council  can  and  must  play  in  the  battle 
against  inflation. 

Between  last  summer  and  this  past 
spring,  inflation  tapered  off.  But  it  is 
far  from  subdued.  Especially  unsettling 
is  the  reacceleration  of  the  inflation  rate 
to  double-digit  heights  beginning  this 
summer.  Though  a  substantial  part  of 
this  acceleration  can  be  traced  to  special 
and  hopefully  nonrecurring  factors 
affecting  food  and  fuel,  the  rate  of  rise 
in  nonfuel  industrial  prices  also  has 
jumped  again.  Many  beUeve  that  this 
reflects  use  and  abuse  of  administrative 
pricing  powers  which,  in  turn,  reflect 
anticompetitive  concentrations  of  mar- 
ket power  in  our  economy's  industrial 
sector.  The  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Council  is  the  only  agency  we  have  to 
hold  such  power  in  check.  It  has  only  a 
minimum  of  tools  to  do  the  job.  It  is 
crucial,  therefore,  that  the  Council's  Di- 
rector be  qualified  to  direct  the  Council. 

Mr.  Moskow  has  excellent  credentials. 
He  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  economics  in 
1965.  He  served  on  the  faculties  at 
Temple  University,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Lafayette  College.  Since 
August  1969,  he  has  been  in  Govern- 
ment. He  first  served  on  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  then  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
Evaluation  and  Research  in  March  1972. 
In  March  1973,  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
tant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  Policy  Development 
and  Research.  He  resigned  that  position 
this  summer  and  currently  is  serving  as 
an  advisor  member  of  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability.  He  is  very 
well  prepared  to  do  the  job  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated. 

While  I  may  disagree  with  some  of  his 
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Ideas.  I  am  confident  that  Dr.  floskow  is 
well  qualified  to  serve  as  Direcjtor  of  the 
Council  and  equally  confident  that  he 
will  use  the  Council's  limited  powers 
Judiciously  and  without  fear  of  stepping 
on  toes  that  need  to  be  stepped  on.  I  am 
happy  to  support  Dr.  Moskow'^  nomina- 
tion. 

NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  SHINEIANDER 


Of 


Seiiate 

and 
msny 


education; 


good 


\;r. 

Uie 

the 


in 


loci  ,1 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pres 
Senate  has  before  it  the 
Mr.  John  B.  Rhinelander  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  E>epartment 
and  Urban  Development.  I  do 
to  ask  for  a  rollcaU  vote  on  thi^ 
tion.  I  do.  however,  want  to 
concern  over  Mr.  Rhinelander 
experience  in  the  field  of 
urban  development. 

The  hearing  record  of  the 
mittee  on  Banking,  Housing 
Affairs  indicates  there  are 
in  Mr.  Rhinelander's  favor 

He  received  an  excellent 
is  an  able  attorney;  he  is  a 
istrator;  he  has  served  in  a 
governmental    positions;    anc 
character  and  ability. 

Notwithstanding  these 
ities,  the  fact  remains  that 
lander  has  no  experience  in 
and  complex  issues  facing 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
ment.  He  has  no  experience 
or  housing  finance.  He  has  no 
In  urban  development.  He  has 
ence  in  the  problems  of 
ment. 

He  never  served  on  a  city 
coimcil. 

He  never  held  office  in  a 
sociation. 

He  was  never  active  in 
concerned  with  urban  affairs 
League  of  Cities  or  the  Council 
ors  or  the  Urban  League  or 

In  short,  he  has  no 
perlence  in  any  of  the  major 
fronting   the  Department  in 
will  be  the  second  in  commaiid 

Mr.  Rhinelander  is  obviousl; ' 
considerable  Intelligence,  and 
that  after  serving  a  year  or 
manage  to  get  on  top  of 
issues.  Until  that  time,  he  wil 
sity  be  forced  to  accept  the 
the  HUD  bureaucrats  whose 
ord  has  been  quite  dismal. 

At  other  times  and  under 
cumstances  perhaps  we  coulc 
have  a  man  of  Mr 
eral  talents  in  the  No.  2  job  at 
at  the  present  time  and  undei" 
ent  circumstances   the  Nation 
afford  to  have  an  amateur  in 
post.  Here  is  why. 

First,  the  key  figures 
administration's  housing  poll 
no  background  in  housing  or 
fairs.  The  Secretary  of  HUD, 
has  a  background  almost 
Rhinelander.   She  is  also  ar 
lawyer  and  a  good  administrator 
too.  has  no  experience  in 
ban  development. 

The  former  Secretary  of 
the  Director  of  OMB.  Mr 
continues  to  have  an  enormoi^ 
over  the  Department.  Mr 
an  excellent  lawyer  and 
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istrator  with  no  previous  experience  in 
housing.  Under  these  circumstances,  who 
will  command  the  resiject  and  attention 
within  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  speak  out  for  housing?  Who  will  lead 
the  fight  to  Insure  that  our  housing  needs 
are  not  forgotten?  Who  will  have  the 
credibility  to  keep  the  problems  of  ovu" 
cities  on  the  front  burner?  I  cannot  en- 
vision Mr.  Rhinelander  performing  this 
leadership  role,  however  talented  he  may 
be  in  other  respects. 

Second.  Mr.  Rhinelander  will  assume 
office  at  a  time  when  the  economy  Is  suf- 
fering Its  worst  recession  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's.  The  homebuild- 
ing  industry  is  flat  on  its  back.  Housing 
starts  are  only  one-half  of  what  they 
should  be.  We  cannot  get  our  economy 
moving  again  unless  we  can  revive  home 
construction.  We  need  top  officials  at 
HUD  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  intricacies  of  home  construction  and 
housing  finance  in  order  to  start  building 
new  homes  now — not  a  year  from  now 
and  not  6  months  from  now.  but  now. 
Unfortimately,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Rhinelander's  background  to  indicate  he 
will  be  successful  In  overcoming  the  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  which  has  thus  far 
been  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
HUD'S  housing  policy. 

Third,  our  housing  assistance  program 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
are  at  their  most  critical  point  in  years. 
The  administration  has  suspended  the 
programs  previously  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  suspension  has  stretched  out 
for  almost  3  years.  In  the  meantime,  the 
administration  has  put  all  of  its  efforts 
behind  a  new,  and  as  yet  untested,  pro- 
gram for  providing  housing  to  the  poor. 
Perhaps  this  new  program  will  eventu- 
ally work.  If  it  does  not  we  will  have  to 
come  up  with  other  answers.  In  either 
event,  we  need  capable  and  experienced 
leadership  at  the  too  levels  of  HUD  to 
make  sure  that  the  housing  does  get  built 
— one  way  or  the  other.  The  Nation  can- 
not afford  an  endless  series  of  studies  and 
reports  while  the  top  officials  at  HUD 
ponder  which  way  to  move.  We  need 
decisive  action  and  we  need  it  now.  I 
doubt  that  Mr.  Rhinelander  is  the  man 
to  get  these  programs  moving. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  am  proved 
wrong  in  my  assessment.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Rhinelander  can  shake  up  the  Depart- 
ment and  get  things  moving.  If  he  does, 
I  will  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him. 
But  given  his  complete  lack  of  experience 
In  the  field.  I  cannot  believe  he  will  be 
effective,  at  least  during  his  first  year  in 
office.  For  these  reasons,  I  must  reluc- 
tantly express  my  opposition  to  the 
nomination. 
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and  demonstration  designed  to  promote  elec- 
tric vehicle  technologies  and  to  demonstrate 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  electric  vehicles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


HOUSE   BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

HH.  8674.  An  act  to  declare  a  national  pol- 
icy of  coordinating  the  Increasing  use  of  the 
metric  system  In  the  United  States,  and  to 
establish  a  T7.S.  Metric  Board  to  coordinate 
the  voluntary  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  8800.  An  act  to  authorize  In  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration  a 
Federal  program  of  research,  development. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Towkr)  : 
S.  2300.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  Issue  permanent  easements  for  cer- 
tain docks  constructed  on  property  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD : 
S.  2301.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Tualatin  second  phase  reclamation 
project,  Oreg.,  and  for  other  pvirposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Afifalrs. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  2302.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  city 
of  Charleston,  Ark.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for   himself,  Mr. 

Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Pncr, 

Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 

Proxmire)  : 

S.J.  Res.  124.  A  Joint  resolution  to  declare 

"Oerman-Amerlcan    Day."    Referred    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Beall.  and  Mr.  Mans- 

FIEU>)  : 

S.J.  Res.  125.  A  joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14. 
1975.  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton 
Day."  Considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Towra) : 

S.  2300.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  issue  permanent  ease- 
ments for  certain  docks  constructed  on 
property  under  his  jurisdiction.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senator  Bartlett  and  Sena- 
tor Tower.  I  introduce  legislation  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  issue 
permanent  easements  for  certain  docks 
constructed  on  property  under  his  juris- 
diction and  further,  that  such  easements 
shall  be  transferable.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  nulUfy  one  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  set  forth  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  their  lakeshore  manage- 
ment policy  which  was  issued  approxi- 
mately 1  year  ago.  This  policy  pertains  to 
every  lake  and  stream  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  specific  provision  of  these  rules 
and  regulations  on  lakeshore  manage- 
ment which  prompts  me  to  introduce 
this  bill  is  the  policy  of  the  corps  to  deny 
individuals  the  right  to  transfer  a  boat 
dock  or  easement  upon  sale  or  other 
transfer  of  their  permitted  facility.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  event  of  the  owner's  death, 
his  permit  for  such  an  easement  would 
be  null  and  void  and  accordingly,  the 
facility  would  not  be  transferable. 
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This  bill  is  similar  in  nature  to  a  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Senator  Bartlett  on 
May  22  1975,  but  whereas  my  colleague's 
hm  refers  only  to  the  corps  jurisdiction 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  my  biU  en- 
^mpasses  every  State  of  the  Union  which 
has  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  that  are 
cubject  to  these  lakeshore  management 
Jules  and  regulations.  In  total,  there  are 
come  41  States  in  the  Union  affected  by 
this  recent  dictum  of  the  Corps  of  En- 

^^t  may  weU  be  appropriate  at  this  point 
to  review  the  basis  of  the  corps  dec^ion 
to  disallow  the  transfer  of  a  boat  dock 
or  easement  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  the 
fake  property  or  the  death  of  the  owner 
of  such  property.  The  basic  concept  be- 
hind the  corps  proposal  is  that  the  shore- 
toes  of  many  lakes  under  ite  Jurisdiction 
are  becoming  heavily  populated  with 
private  boat  docks,  and  the  corps  views 
S  s  development  as  aesthetically  unde- 
sirable Though  this  position  of  the 
corps  is  highly  commendable  with  respect 
to  environmental  preservation,  the  fact 
remains  that  at  one  time,  the  corps  en- 
couraged the  construction  of  private 
boat  docks  as  a  means  of  promoting  lake- 
side property  sales  adjacent  to  the  vari- 
ous lakes  as  well  as  to  mere ase  lake 
activity  This  was  true  in  my  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  I  understand  the  same 
situation  existed  in  Arkansas  and  Texa^ 
and  no  doubt,  in  other  States  across  the 
country.  In  short,  the  corps  has  changed 
its  tune,  and  now  proposes  to  have  docks 
or  easements  removed  upon  the  transfer 
of  ownership  of  these  properties 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
corps  would  deny  an  incUvidual  the  nght 
to  include  his  boat  docb\n  the  sale  of  his 
property  in  the  event  he  wishes  to  seu 
such  property.  In  most  cases,  an  owner  s 
dock  is  easily  accessible  to  his  lakeshore 
house.  When  on*,  considers  the  mvest- 
ment  an  individual  has  made  with  regard 
to  a  boat  dock,  which  most  assuredly  ai- 
hances  his  property's  value,  it  Is  incredi- 
ble to  deny  this  individual  the  authority 
to  seU  this  easement  along  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  property. 

Though  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  given 
the  authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
lakes  and  streams  under  its  direction, 
this  authority  must  not  violate  or  run 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  private  citi- 
zens. For  as  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa has  noted  previously,  "it  is  the  peo- 
ple who  own  our  lakes,  not  the  Corps  of 
Engineers."  Consequently,  in  order  to 
protect  the  property  rights  of  Individuals 
tiiroughout  the  Nation,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  this  legislation  in  a  most  ex- 
pedient manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.230O 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subject 
to  the  condition  on  section  2  of  this  Act  in 
any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  permitted,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  a  person,  corporation  or  other  as- 
sociation to  construct  a  boat  dock  or  similar 
structure  on  property  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to  such  owner  or 
owners  a  permanent  easement  for  such  dock 


or  structure.  Such  easement  shall  be  trans- 
ferable. 

Sec.  2.  Any  easement  for  a  dock  or  similar 
structure  Issued  piu^uant  to  the  first  section 
shaU  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  promulgate 
concenUng  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the 
faculty,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  may 
provide  for  the  revocation  of  the  easement  In 
the  event  of  noncompliance  with  necessary 
standards  of  maintenance  and  upkeep. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  allow  the  public  to  construct  boat 
docks  at  convenient  locations  and  wherever 
possible  in  the  case  of  adjsuient  landowners 
they  be  permitted  boat  docks  in  as  close  a 
proximity  to  their  land  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY   (for  himself, 
Mr.   Hugh   Scott,   Mr.   Javits, 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Proxmire)  : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  124.  A  joint 
resolution  to  declare  "German-Ameri- 
can Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  member  of  Congress  introduces  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  President  to  de- 
clare a  national  observance  in  honor  of 
one  or  another  of  the  ethnic  groups 
which  comprise  our  great  American 
patchwork  quilt  of  nationalities,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  deliver  a  speech  reciting  the 
tremendous  accomplishments  of  the 
members  of  that  ethnic  minority. 

Today  I  propose  the  observance  of 
German- American  Day  on  September  20, 
1975.  when,  in  my  own  State,  New  York- 
ers will  honor  Baron  Priedrich  Von  Steu- 
ben for  his  heroic  contributions  to  the 
winning  of  American  independence.  Con- 
trary to  custom,  however,  I  will  not  ac- 
company my  proposal  with  a  list  of 
German-American  inventors,  statesmen, 
athletes,  authors,  scientists,  and  artists. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  For  even  be- 
fore there  was  a  United  States,  German- 
Americans  were  thoroughly  a  part  of 
every  worthy  enterprise  in  this  land. 
Their  accomplishments  were  universal. 
To  list  them  would  be  to  record  every 
facet  of  America's  progress  over  the  last 
200  years. 

German  Americans  were  in  the  vil- 
lages of  colonial  America,  bringing  skilled 
craftsmanship  to  the  towns  and  intro- 
ducing agricultural  improvements  in  the 
countryside.  They  were  in  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  glorying  in  the  fame  of 
their  countryman.  Von  Steuben,  who  cast 
his  lot  with  the  rebels  of  1776.  They  were 
in  the  burgeoning  cities  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury: in  New  York,  which  prospered 
from  their  industry  and  acumen;  in  Bal- 
timore, which  is  still  graced  with  their 
culture;  in  St.  Louis,  which  they  claimed 
as  their  own.  They  established  thriving 
farming  communities  in  areas  as  diverse 
as  Texas  and  Mirmesota,  New  York  and 
North  Carolina.  And  wherever  they 
settled,  they  brought  with  them  a  devo- 
tion to  education,  a  spirit  of  disciplined 
achievement,  and  a  love  of  their  adopted 
country. 

Let  their  country  now  return  their  af- 
fection by  observing  on  September  20  of 
this  year  one  day  in  their  honor,  celebrat- 
ing not  only  the  many  great  German 
Americans  of  past  and  present  but  also 
our  many  friends  and  neighbors  who  still 
exemplify  the  German-American  heri- 


tage that  has  enriched  and  ennobled  our 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J   Res.  124 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
September  20,  1975,  as  "German-American 
Day",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  take  pleasure  in  cosponsoring  a 
joint  resolution  by  Senator  Buckley  that 
designates  September  20  as  German- 
American  Day.  This  legislation  is  note- 
worthy as  this  Nation  approaches  its  Bi- 
centennial year.  We  should  all  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  invaluable  contribution 
German  immigrants  made  to  the  settling, 
founding  and  molding  of  our  country. 

The  first  German  immigrants  sailed  on 
the  Concord  and  arrived  October  6,  1683. 
in  Philadelphia.  The  German  leader 
Franz  Daniel  Pastorius  bought  from  Wil- 
liam Penn  a  tract  of  land  bordering  Phil- 
adelphia which  today  is  known  as  Ger- 
man town,  Pa.  Germantown,  the  first  per- 
manent German  settlement  in  America 
was  founded  only  2  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  Philadelphia  in  1681. 

Hearing  about  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  1776,  a  young  German  profes- 
sional soldier  sailed  to  America  and 
helped  organize  and  drill  a  young  army 
at  Valley  Forge.  This  commander.  Baron 
Von  Steuben,  emphasized  discipline  and 
tempered  the  young  patriot  army  for 
military  action  against  the  veteran  Brit- 
ish forces.  Independent  America  owes  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  great 
German-American. 

The  Germans  in  the  United  States 
have  never  been  afraid  to  pioneer  either 
the  American  frontier  or  new  areas  of 
American  thought.  In  1788  the  German 
Quakers  of  Germantown  were  the  initial 
group  to  protest  slavery.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  American  history  a  group 
had  publicly  spoken  against  the  bondage 
of  the  black  man.  The  Germans  helped 
open  America  to  settlement  and  open  the 
American  consciousness  to  handle  injus- 
tice. 

The  contributions  of  German-Ameri- 
cans to  the  American  way  of  life  are 
many.  Hopefully  this  day  will  help  to  re- 
mind the  American  people  through  cere- 
monies and  activities  of  the  great  assist- 
ance this  Nation  has  received  from 
Americans  of  German  descent.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  act  expe- 
ditiously in  passing  this  resolution  in 
thanks  to  the  German  heritage  which  is 
an  essential  element  of  the  American 
tradition.       

ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OP  BILLS 

AND  RESOLUTIONS 

B.  use 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 

Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkl)  waa 
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Act 


a  biU  to 

of  1965 

pro- 

involve- 

local  and 

and   with 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  119(6 
amend  the  Higher  Education 
to  establish  a  student  intenishlp 
gram  to  offer  students  practic^il 
ment  with  elected  ofiBclals  on 
State   levels  of   government 
Members  of  Congress. 

S.   1863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BEixsEN,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (llr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cospcnsor  of  S. 
1862,  the  Emergency  Municipal  Assist- 
ance Act. 

S.    1S69 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartki 
ator   from   Florida    (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
authorize  recomputation  at 
retired  pay  of  members  and 
bers  of  the  uniformed  services 
tired  pay  is  computed  on 
pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.   2022 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartk] 
ator  from  Vermont    (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2 
provide  for  the  compensation 
Injured  by  criminal  acts;- 


LE4HY 

02  2 


S.   2119 


in 

Act 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fankh* 
ator   from   Idaho    (Mr.   McCijtrRE 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  21 
amend  the  Communications 
vide  that  licenses  for  the  operbtion 
broadcasting  station  shall  be  issued 
term  of  5  years,  and  for  other 

S.  2131 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thuf  mond 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fajinin 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  213  . 
amend  title  18,  United  States 
lating  to  the  production  of 
ments  or  papers  of  the  United 
Involving  an  element  of  identification 

S.  213S 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond 
Senator  from  Maine  »Mr. 
the   Senator    from    New 
Dovaxaci) ,  the  Senator  from 
vania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  and 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  213£ 
authorize   the   National   Co: 
American    Airmen    Rescued 
Drazha  Mihsulovich  to  erect  a 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
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amn: 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkb  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  {Mr.  Tutnky)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2202,  a  biU  to 
provide  for  paper  money  of  t  le  United 
States  to  be  embossed  to  in<Jicate  the 
denomination  thereof. 

S.     2299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth 
ator  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 
Senator    from    Ohio    (Mr. 
Senator      from      Pennsylvania 
Schweiker)  ,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  froi^ 
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ator  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packwood),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2299,  a 
bill  which  extends  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  October  15, 
1975. 

SENATE    KESOLUTION    157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
AlEiska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  157,  a 
resolution  amending  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  service  of 
Senators  as  chairmen  of  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    231 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  21,  I  submitted  Senate  Resolution 
231,  to  establish  a  timetable  for  Senate 
consideration  of,  and  action  on,  legisla- 
tive proposals  relating  to  continuing 
congressional  oversight  of  Government 
Intelligence  and  other  surveillance  ac- 
tivities. At  that  time,  the  cosponsors 
were  not  listed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  permanent  Record  the 
complete  list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  231.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Cosponsors  of  S.  Res.  231 

Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Muskle,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Welcker,  Mr.  Rlblooff,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr  Javlts,  Mr.  Oanstcxn,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Burdlck,  and 
Mr.  Hartke. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  53,  relating  to  award- 
ing the  Purple  Heart  to  members  In- 
terred in  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  242— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  COMMEMORATION  OF 
CITIZENSHIP  DAY  AND  CONSTITU- 
TION WEEK 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  at  an  appropriate  time 
after  convening  on  September  17,  1975,  Citi- 
zenship Day,  the  first  day  of  Constitution 
Week,  1975,  a  Senator,  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  will  read  the  Pre- 
amble and  Article  I  of  the  Conatltutlon  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  National  Conference  on  Citizen- 
ship, chartered  by  Act  of  Congress,  is  In- 
vited to  provide  a  replica  scroll  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  an  appropriate  time  and  place  on 
September  17,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  Members  of  Congress  to  sign  the 
replica  and  thereby  symbolically  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  243— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  AN  INVESTIGATION  OP 
THE  DEATH  OF  FORMER  PRESI- 
DENT  KENNEDY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution: 

S.  Res.  243 

Resolved,  That  (a)  from  funds  available 
for  Investigation  of  Intelligence  activities 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  to  Study 
Governmental  Operations  with  respect  to  In- 
telligence Activities  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Select  Committee"),  the  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  fully  tavestigate  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  death  of  former  President  John  p. 
Kennedy,  Including  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  or  Jack  Ruby  was 
Involved  In,  or  the  subject  of,  activities  of 
United  States  Intelligence  agencies,  and  the 
extent  to  which  United  States  Intelligence 
agencies  effectively  gathered,  analyzed,  and 
disclosed  to  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy  all 
Information  requested  by,  or  relevant  to, 
such  Commission  and  the  duties  with  which 
it  was  charged. 

(b)(1)  In  conducting  such  Investigation 
the  Select  Committee  Is  authorized  to  have 
access  to  any  Information  in  the  National 
Archives  or  elsewhere  which  relates  to  the 
death  of  former  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  Investigation  re- 
quired under  this  resolution,  the  Select 
Committee  is  authorized  to  exercise  all 
powers  granted  to  It  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 21,  Ninety  Fourth  Congress,  agreed  to 
January  27,   1975,  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  Select  Committee  shall  make 
a  final  report  to  the  Senate,  stating  the  re- 
sults of  Its  investigation  and  findings  under 
this  resolution  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  modify 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Activities,  to  per- 
mit full  investigation  into  the  effective- 
ness with  which  the  intelligence  com- 
munity discharged  its  responsibilities  to 
the  Warren  Commission. 

Recent  disclosures  have  devastated  the 
credibility  of  the  Warren  Commission 
Report.  We  now  have  evidence  the  Com- 
mission's primary  investigative  arm— 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation- 
destroyed  and  suppressed  evidence. 

Previously  classified  documents,  such 
as  the  transcripts  I  send  to  the  desk, 
dramatically  demonstrate  the  frustra- 
tion and  resignation  of  Commission 
members  who  felt  they  could  not  get  the 
truth  from  the  FBI. 

In  one  transcript  Commission  member 
Allen  Dulles  acknowledged  that  FBI 
Director  Hoover  might  lie  to  the  Warren 
Commission  about  FBI  links  with  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  even  if  asked  by  the 
President  to  answer  truthfully.  In  an- 
other transcript,  three  Commission 
members  agreed  the  FBI  was  reluctant 
to  investigate  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
because  of  its  own  preconceived  conclu- 
sion that  Oswald  acted  alone. 

No  wonder  60  percent  of  the  American 
people  doubt  the  Warren  Commission's 
findings.  The  Commission  members 
themselves  doubted  they  were  getting 
the   whole   story,    and    the   FBI   par- 
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ticipated  in  what  can  only  be  called  a 

coverup. 

FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley  has  now 
confirmed  that  Oswald  visited  the  Dallas 
FBI  oflace  in  November  and  agents  there 
later  destroyed  a  letter  in  which  Oswald 
threatened  the  FBI.  The  letter  was  re- 
ceived several  days  before  the  Kennedy 
shooting  and  destroyed  sometime  after 
it.  This  was  never  revealed  to  the  War- 
ren Commission. 

This  new  admission  proves  false 
Hoover's  sworn  statement  to  the  War- 
ren Commission,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
with  this  statement,  which  limited  to 
three  specific  dates  the  number  of  FBI 
contacts  with  Oswald  prior  to  the  as- 
sassination. 

Moreover,  the  following  factors  also 
underscore  the  inadequacy  of  the  origi- 
nal investigation: 

The  fact  that  only  two  Texas  FBI 
agents  and  no  CIA  agents  testified  be- 
fore the  Warren  Commission — this 
despite  persistent  rumors  at  the  time  of 
intelligence  community  connections  with 
Oswald  and  his  killer.  Jack  Ruby.  There 
were  an  estimated  50  FBI  agents  sta- 
tioned in  Dallas  alone  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination. 

The  failure  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion to  follow  up  on  former  Dallas  Police 
Chief  Jesse  Curry's  report  that  he  sup- 
pressed evidence  for  5  months  following 
the  assassination  at  the  direct  request 
of  the  FBI.  Curry  now  says  the  high  FBI 
official  making  the  suppression  request 
was  acting  on  personal  orders  from 
Hoover.  The  evidence  in  question  In- 
dicated that  the  FBI  had  prior  knowl- 
edge that  Oswald  could  be  a  threat  to 
Kennedy. 

The  failure  of  former  CIA  Director 
Dulles  to  Inform  the  Commission  of  U.S. 
attempts  on  the  life  of  Cuban  Premier 
Fidel  Castro,  and  Castro's  subsequent 
threats  to  retaliate  against  "U.S.  lead- 
ers." 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  intriguing  that 
of  the  152  Warren  Commission  docu- 
ments which  remain  classified,  130  relate 
to  U.S.  intelligence  agencies — 107  FBI, 
23  CIA.  If  Oswald  was  indeed  a  madman 
acting  alone,  what  justification  is  there 
for  keeping  these  documents  classified 
15  years  after  the  assassination?  The 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  they 
link  Oswald,  or  Ruby,  or  both,  to  U.S. 
intelligence  agencies. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  is 
the  only  existing  institution  with  the 
staff  and  expertise  to  investigate  this 
matter  effectively  and  responsibly. 
Moreover,  this  committee  is  presently 
charged  with  examining  both  the  effec- 
tiveness and  propriety  of  intelligence 
agency  activities  and  precisely  these 
points  are  now  at  issue  with  regard  to 
the  role  of  the  agencies  in  investigating 
President  Kennedy's  death.  Without  my 
amendment,  the  select  committee  does 
not  have  authority  to  examine  all  docu- 
ments now  in  the  Archives  which  may 
be  relevant  to  the  questions  of  intelli- 
gence    community     effectivenses     and 

propriety. 
I  ask  unanimous   consent  that  the 

accompanying   material   in   connection 

with  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Dulles.  I  would  tell  the  President  of 
the  United  States  anything,  yes,  I  am  under 
his  control.  He  Is  my  boss.  I  wouldn't  neces- 
sarily tell  anybody  else,  unless  the  President 
authorized  me  to  do  it.  We  had  that  come 
up  at  times. 

Mr.  McClot.  You  wouldn't  tell  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense? 

Mr.  Dulles.  Well,  It  depends  a  little  bit 
on  the  circumstancse.  If  It  was  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but 
otherwise  I  would  go  to  the  President,  and 
I  do  on  some  cases. 

Mr.  Rankin.  IX  that  Is  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary, I  think  we  could  get  the  President  to 
direct  anybody  working  for  the  government 
to  answer  this  question.  If  we  have  to  we 
would  get  that  direction. 

Mr.  Dulles.  What  I  was  getting  at,  I  think 
under  any  circumstances,  I  think  Mr.  Hoover 
would  say  certainly  he  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  fellow. 

Mr.  McCloy.  Mr.  Hoover  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  but  his  agent.  Did  you 
directly  or  Indirectly  employ  him? 

Mr.  Dulles.  But  If  he  says  no,  I  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  It.  You  can't  prove 
what  the  facts  are.  There  are  no  external 
evidences.  I  would  believe  Mr.  Hoover.  Some 
people  might  not.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
external  evidence  other  than  the  person's 
word  that  he  did  or  did  not  employ  a  par- 
ticular man  as  a  secret  agent.  No  matter 
what. 

Now  the  difficulty  with  trying  to  get  the 
man  In  charge  and  asking  him  these  ques- 
tions Is  how  much  do  you  know  about  what 
he  Is  giving.  If  we  got  him  here  before  the 
Commission,  I  think  you  could  ask  him  a 
good  many  things  but  he  would  probably  say 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  time,  "I  told  you 
this  and  I  told  you  this  and  my  reports", 
and  so  forth. 

So  I  dont  think  we  have  equipped  you  as 
Commissioners  so  that  you  could  do  that. 

He  would  soon  find  you  didn't  know  any- 
think  like  what  he  did  about  the  matter. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  men  are 
getting  advised  of  the  areas  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  they  are  coming  back  with 
these  further  Inquiries,  but  there  are  vast 
areas  that  are  unanswered  at  the  present 
time. 

We  have  some  differences  between  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  FBI,  we  have  location 
of  their  cars  and  where  the  shots  were  and 
things  where  they  differed  as  much  as  17 
feet,  and  we  are  trjrlng  to  find  out  how  they 
could  have  that  much  difference  between 
them,  and  there  Is  an  explanation.  It  Isn't  as 
bad  as  that,  because  some  of  It  Is  part  of 
calculations. 

Mr.  McCloy.  Calculating  their  speed,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  Is  right.  And  whether  or 
not  the  first  shot  occurred  behind  the  sign 
or  Just  as  he  came  out  from  behind  the  sign 
and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McCloy.  I  can  see  the  difficulty  with 
that.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  feel- 
ing we  are  so  dependent  upon  them  for  our 
facts  that  it  might  be  a  useful  thing  to  have 
him  before  us,  or  maybe  Just  you  talk  to 
him,  to  give  us  the  scope  of  his  investiga- 
tion, and  as  of  that  date,  some  of  the  things 
that  are  still  troubling  us,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  ask  him,  for  example,  to  follow  up  on 
Hosty. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Part  of  our  difficulty  In  regard 
to  It  Is  that  they  have  no  problem.  They  have 
decided  that  It  Is  Oswald  who  committed 
the  assassination,  they  have  decided  that  no 
one  else  was  involved,  they  have  decided — 
Senator  Russell.  They  have  tried  the  case 
and  reached  a  verdict  on  every  aspect. 

Representative  Boccs.  You  have  put  your 
finger  on  It. 


Mr.  McCloy.  They  are  a  little  less  certain 
In  the  supplementals  than  they  were  In  the 
first. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  but  they  are  still  there. 
They  have  decided  the  case,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  maybe  a  thousand  further 
Inquiries  that  we  say  the  Commission  has  to 
know  all  these  things  before  It  can  pass  on 
this. 

And  I  think  their  reaction  probably  would 
be,  "Why  do  you  want  all  that.  It  Is  clear." 

Senator  Russell.  "You  have  our  state- 
ment, what  else  do  you  need?" 

[Commission  Exhibit  No.  836] 
U.S.  Department  or  Justice, 
Federal  Bureau  or  Investigation, 

February  6,  1964. 
Hon.  J.  Leo  Rankin, 

General  Counsel,   The  Presidents  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin:  Reference  is  made  to 
our  conversation  of  January  23,  1964,  con- 
cerning testimony  furnished  the  Commis- 
sion by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Wade,  the  District  At- 
torney of  Dallas  County,  Texas.  You  advised 
that  Mr.  Wade  testified  he  had  heard  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  bad  been  an  Informant 
of  the  FBI,  had  been  assigned  symbol  num- 
ber "179"  and  had  been  paid  $200  monthly 
In  this  capacity.  You  further  advised  that 
Mr.  Wade  also  Indicated  that  FBI  head- 
quarters was  not  In  a  position  to  know 
In  all  Instances  whether  an  individual  was 
an  Informant  of  this  Bureau. 

At  the  time,  I  advised  you  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  had  never  been  an  Informant  of  the 
FBI  and  that  this  Bureau's  procedure  in  re- 
gard to  handling  informants  is  such  as  to 
Insure  that  FBI  headquarters  would  have 
all  necessary  facts  concerning  the  develop- 
ment and  control  of  any  and  every  inform- 
ant. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  and  use 
in  this  regard  Is  an  affidavit  in  which  I  have 
categorically  stated  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  never  an  Informant  of  the  FBI  and  have 
outlined  our  administrative  procedures  for 
the  handling  and  the  payment  of  confiden- 
tial Informants. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgar  Hooter. 

Affidavit 
CrrY  OF  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice,  be- 
ing first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  has  caused  a  search  to  be  made 
of  the  records  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  by  employees  of  the  said  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  acting  under  his  di- 
rection, and  that  said  search  discloses  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  never  an  Informant 
of  the  FBI,  was  never  assigned  a  symbol 
number  In  that  capacity,  and  was  never  paid 
any  amount  of  money  by  the  FBI  in  any 
regard. 

Such  a  statement  can  be  made  authori- 
tatively and  without  equivocation  because 
of  the  close  supervision  FBI  headquarters  af- 
fords Its  security  informant  program  and 
because  of  the  safeguards  established  to  In- 
sure against  any  abuse  or  misuse  of  the 
program. 

FBI  field  offices  cannot  proceed  to  develop 
anyone  as  a  security  Informant  without  au- 
thorization from  FBI  headquarters.  An  In- 
formant Is  assigned  a  permanent  symbol 
number  and  code  name  to  afford  him  secu- 
rity. The  informant  never  knows  the  symbol 
number  assigned  to  him.  It  is  a  number  per- 
manently assigned  to  him,  and  the  same 
number  cannot  be  used  again  by  the  field 
office  under  any  circumstances  for  any  other 
individual.  The  Individual  also  is  given  a  fic- 
titious or  cover  name  by  the  field  office  which 
he,  of  course.  Is  made  aware  of,  and  he  affixes 
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it    to   bis   communications   wlti   the   office. 

Every  symbol  number  and  code  name  U  In- 
dexed at  FBI  headquarters. 

It  the  services  of  aix  Infornlant  warrant 

payment  on  a  reg\Uar  basis,  thi  field  offices 

must   also   obtain   authorlzatio  a   from   FBI 

headquarters  to  make  such  payments. 
Special  Agents  In  Charge    (S^Cs) 

field  offices  are  authorized  to 

to  Individuals  not  utilized  on  a 

as  Informants,  but  here  too 

ters  controls  this  by  limiting 

an   SAC   can  pay  to  any  one 

this   category.    FBI   headquarters 

control  of  such  payments  since 

accounted  for  by  the  field  offlc^ 

of  each  month  through  the 

detailed  accounting  to  headquak'ters. 
Had  any  of  the  FBI  field  offices 

ments  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  unC  er 

authority,  those  would  have  bei! 

the  receipts  and  vouchers  submljtted 

office.  These  records  have  been 

no  such  payment  was  ever  made 

been  assigned  a  symbol  numbei 

be  a  matter  of  record  not  only 

but  also  by  name.  As  a  matter 

FBI  can  Identify  every  symbol 

pEist  or  present.  Oswald  could 

assigned  such  a  symbol  number 

proval  by  FBI  headquarters 

ord  of  any  such  request  by 

and  no  record  of  any  such  approval 
The  only  contacts  FBI   Agenis 

Oswald  prior  to  the  assasslnatidn 
dent  Kennedy  Involved  three 
Agents    had    with    him.    The 
June  26,  1962,  at  Fort  Worth, 
after  his  return  home  from  the  Sfcviet 
The  purpose  was  to  assess  the 
his  having  been  given  intellig^ce 
ments  by  the  Soviets.  The 
gust  16,  1962,  was  in  the  same 
The  third  was  at  his  specific  request 
gust    10,    1963,  following   hl£ 
Orleans  the  preceding  day  on 
disturbing  the  peace  and  creating 
At  that  time,  he  described  some 
ties  in  connection  with  the  Fair 
Committee,    the   pro-Castro   ori 

Oswald    was    again    interviewed 
Agents  at  the  Dallas  Police 
lowing  his  arrest  after  the 
the  President.  This  interview 
eliciting  any  admissions  he  might 
connection   with   the   assassinatlpn 
as  to  obtain  any  information  he 
been  able  to  furnish  of  a  securl 

FBI   headquarters   has  obtained 
from  every  Special  Agent  who 
tact  with  Oswald,  as  well  as  affidavits 
their  respective  SACs.  These  affl  lavits 
that   none  of   these  FBI   Agenbi 
Oswald  as  an  Informant. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Wade,  a  former 
of  the  FBI   and  currently  the 
torney  of  Dallas  County,  Texas 
testified  previously  to  the  Comrilsslo 
be  had  heard  that  Lee  Harvey 
an  FBI  Informant  with  the  sym^l 
"179"  and  was  being  paid  9200 
the  facts  clearly  show,  this  is 

Furthermore,  the  facts  refute 
reported  statement  to  the  Comniission 
there   Is   no  record   maintained 
of  informant  funds  expended  or 
for  which  used  by  the  FBI 
they  were  furnished. 

Mr.   Wade  reportedly  stated 
worked  In  the  FBI's  Special  Intelllfeence 
Ice   (SIS)    and   that  he  was  supplied 
time  to  time  with  various  s\ims 
which  he  did  not  have  to  accov^t 
which  he  did  not  have  to  obtain 
from  the  persons  to  whom  he 
money. 

The  emergency  conditions  thalt  prevailed 
during  World  War  11  when  the  PB|  conducted 
its  SIS  program  did  not  permit  the  tight 
supervision  that  prevails   currertly   in   the 
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FBI's  informant  operations.  But  this  Is  true 
only  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  SIS  men  neces- 
sarily were  given  the  latitude  to  develop  and 
pay  informants  on  the  spot  without  prior  ap- 
proval from  FBI  headquarters.  Nevertheless, 
SIS  men  operated  under  a  control  system  and 
adhered  to  it  by  advising  FBI  headquarters 
of  payments  made  and  the  identity  of  the  in- 
dividuals paid.  Such  payments  were  sup- 
ported by  receipts  in  nesu-ly  every  Instance. 

Mr.  Wade,  for  example,  entered  on  duty 
with  the  FBI  on  December  4,  1939.  On  July  6, 
1942,  he  was  advanced  the  sum  of  91,075  in 
connection  with  an  SIS  assignment.  This  was 
for  subsistence  and  travel  in  connection  with 
his  assignment  in  Ecuador  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide him  with  some  money  with  which  to 
establish  himself.  His  passage  from  New 
Orleans  to  OuayaquU,  Ecuador,  cost  over 
9500  alone.  In  addition,  he  was  required  to 
make  full  restitution  of  the  total  amount 
which  had  been  advanced  him  and  subse- 
quently did  so.  All  of  his  expenditures  of  the 
total  amount  furnished  him  were  sub- 
stantiated by  vouchers  he  submitted. 

Mr.  Wade  arrived  in  Ecuador  on  August  16, 
1942.  He  operated  in  an  undercover  capacity 
with  a  symbol  number,  specifically  Number 
345,  and  used  the  code  name  "James"  In 
signing  communications.  Within  Ecuador,  he 
was  referred  to  as  Confidential  Informant 
Number  6. 

Although  in  an  undercover  capacity,  Mr. 
Wade  was  required  to  submit  vouchers  twice 
monthly  through  the  Legal  Attache's  Office  in 
Quito,  Ecuador.  They  were  reviewed  there 
and  forwarded  to  FBI  headquarters  where 
they  were  checked  prior  to  approval  and  the 
transmittal  of  funds  to  Mr.  Wade's  account. 


[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
Sept.  1.  1976] 

Following  Is  a  reproduction  of  then  Dallas 
police  chief  Jeeee  Curry's  letter  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  explaining  Ciury's  role  In 
the  coverup  of  Lt.  Jack  RevUl's  statement 
that  FBI  agent  James  Hosty  told  him  the 
FBI  had  Information  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  capable  of  assassinating  President  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

Mat  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Earl  Warren, 

Chairman,  Presidents  Commission  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sis:  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  21. 
1964,  Mr.  J.  Lee  Rankin,  General  Counsel  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  raised  several 
points  concerning  Lieutenant  Jack  Revlll's 
report  of  November  22,  1963,  on  his  conver- 
sation with  FBI  Agent  Jamee  Hosty  on  that 
date. 

The  first  question  poeed  by  Mr.  Rankin 
was  why  Lieutenant  Revill's  report  was  not 
made  known  to  the  Commission  prior  to  my 
appearance  before  that  group.  When  I  re- 
ceived the  report  on  November  22,  1963,  I 
Immediately  realized  the  gravity  and  serious- 
ness of  the  information  It  contained.  On 
that  date,  before  newsmen,  I  stated  that  I 
had  received  information  that  the  FBI  knew 
of  Oswald's  presence  in  Dallas  and  that  the 
Dallas  Police  Department  had  no  informa- 
tion on  Oswald  in  its  files.  This  statement 
was  based  on  the  report  of  Lieutenant  RevUl. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  my  statement  to 
the  press,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Mr.  Gordon  Shan  kiln.  Special  A^ent  In 
charge  of  the  Dallas  Office  of  the  FBI,  In 
which  Mr.  Shanklin  stated  that  the  Bureau 
was  extrranely  desirous  that  I  retract  my 
statement  to  the  press.  I  then  appeared  be- 
fore the  press  again,  and  retracted  my  state- 
ment to  this  extent:  I  stated  that  "of  my 
own  personal  knowledge"  I  did  not  know 
that  the  FBI  knew  of  Oswald's  presence  in 
Dallas,  and  that  If  they  did  they  were  under 
no  obligation  to  the  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment to  pass  on  the  information. 


After  the  appointment  of  the  WarRn 
Commission,  I  was  reasonably  sure  I  would 
appear  before  that  body,  so  I  decided  to  pre- 
sent the  report,  personally,  at  the  time  of 
my  apptearance.  I  felt  that  the  Commission 
would  probably  like  for  the  statement  to  be 
notarized,  so  I  had  this  done  on  April  7, 1964. 

Mr.  Rankin's  next  question  concerned  the 
date  that  the  report  was  placed  In  the  Intel- 
ligence Unit's  files.  I  instructed  Lieutenant 
Revill  to  keep  this  report  confidential.  B* 
said  that  after  his  copy  was  retiUTied  to  him, 
he  kept  It  locked  in  his  desk  drawer  until 
after  X  returned  from  Washington  where  I 
delivered  the  report  to  the  Conunlsslon.  He 
then  placed  his  report  in  the  files. 

Mr.  Rankin  further  asked  if  I  knew  of  any 
additional  Information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dallas  Police  Department  that  had  not 
been  made  available  to  the  Commission.  I 
know  of  no  such  information. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  CURBT, 

Chief  of  Police. 

(From  the  Times-Pica yune,  Sept.  9,  1963] 
Castro  Blasts  Raids  on  Cuba 

Editor's  Note. — Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro  turned  up  at  a  reception  in  the  Bra- 
zilian Embassy  in  Havana  Saturday  night 
and  submitted  to  an  Impromptu  interview 
by  Associated  Press  correspondent  Daniel 
Harker.  Harker's  eiccount  of  the  Interview 
reached  New  York  Sunday  afternoon. 
(By  Daniel  Harker) 

Havana. — Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  said 
Saturday  night  "United  States  leaders"  would 
be  in  danger  if  they  helped  in  any  attempt 
to  do  away  with  leaders  of  Cuba. 

Bitterly  denouncing  what  he  called  recent 
U.S. -prompted  raids  on  Cuban  territory,  Cas- 
tro said:  "We  are  prepared  to  fight  them 
and  answer  in  kind.  United  States  leaders 
should  think  that  If  they  are  aiding  terrorist 
plans  to  eliminate  Cuban  leaders,  they  them- 
selves will  not  be  safe." 

Speaking  with  this  correspondent  at  a 
Brazilian  National  Day  reception  in  the  Bra- 
zilian Embassy,  Castro  also  disclosed  that 
Cuba  has  not  made  up  its  mind  about  sign- 
ing the  limited  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  drawn 
up  last  month  in  Moscow. 

RUSSIANS    PUZZLED 

(A  recent  dispatch  from  Moscow  indicated 
the  Russians  themselves  have  been  puzzled 
by  Cuba's  silence  in  connection  with  the 
treaty.  Speculation  there  was  that  Castro 
was  holding  out  for  more  Soviet  economic  aid 
and  threatening  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Red 
Chinese.) 

Castro  said  Cuba  is  studying  the  treaty 
"with  extreme  care." 

"This  Is  an  important  decision  .  .  .  and  we 
are  not  residy  yet  to  make  up  our  minds,"  he 
added. 

The  prime  minister  did  not  explain  which 
points  in  the  treaty  were  given  most  consid- 
eration. But  he  said:  "We  are  taking  into 
account  the  current  world  situation,  which  of 
course  involves  the  Caribbean  situation 
which  has  been  deteriorating  In  the  last  few 
days  due  to  piratical  attacks  by  the  United 
States  against  the  Cuban  people." 

TREND   CHANGED 

World  affairs,  he  said,  "seemed  to  be  en- 
tering a  more  peaceful  climate  a  few  days 
ago,  but  now  this  trend  has  changed  with 
attacks." 

He  accused  the  United  States  of  carrying 
out  "double-crossing  and  shifting  pwlicles." 

He  added:  "The  United  States  is  always 
ready  to  negotiate  and  make  promises  which 
later  It  will  not  honor.  This  has  happened 
In  promises  made  during  the  October  crisis. 
They  have  been  broken,  as  can  be  seen  with 
new  attacks.  But  I  warn  this  Is  leading  to  a 
very  dangerous  situation  that  could  lead  to 
a  worse  crisis  than  October's." 
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Castro  then  launched  into  a  discussion  of  NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ^   speed   that   hlgh-taUlng    European    and 

the  US.  political  scene,  saying  he  expects  no  t    nr     ■a      -j     *  iv,    o  i.  Japanese  flyers  hold  over  American  trains, 

change  in  Washington's  foreign  policy  even  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  SUDCOm-  The  explanation  Is  simple:  The  Europeans 

if  there  Is  a  change  in  administration's  after  mlttee  On  Education  of  the  Senate  Com-  and  Japanese   have   more   ambltioxis   hlgh- 

the  1964  presidential  election.  mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  sp>eed  projects  and  are  i>ourlng  more  money 

BOTH  "CHEAP,  CROOKED"  scheduled  hearings  on  September  16  and  '°*o  them. 

"I  am  sure   it   will   be   a   fight   between  18  in  room  4232  DSOB  on  S.  2106,  Intro-  ^^^^  ^-  Relstrup,  Amtrak's  new  president. 

(President)  Kennedy  and  (Sen.  Barry)  Gold-  duced    by    Senators    ToWER.    Bartlett,  recently  outlined  the  following  "basic  tar- 

^ter  (R-Ariz.) .  Both  are  cheap  and  crooked  Hruska,  and  Laxalt,  which  would  amend  |!!!„  ^Jt  ^Itl'^^^t  T/r'^:!?^!;^!?"'^?*  ^T 

politicians,"  Castro  said.  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  ^a^DSeSer  sv^t^m 

•we  have  heard  Ooldwater  U  tough  Well.  1973  to  exempt  certain  revenue -produc-  in  '^^o^  workinT'  ^asons"-i976     and 

",M.ron^  "'"'      '                 "^           ^^  '^^  intercollegiate  athletic  activities.  1977-to  incrJ^e  to'p  S^d^  on  tS  New 

policies  on           .     ^  Those  wishing  to  submit  statements  to  York-to-Washlngton    Metrollner    run    from 

AoENCT  Source  of  Remaining  Withheld  the  subcommittee  for  the  hearing  record  106  to  125  mUes  an  houi-  and  to  cut  the  run- 

DoCTJMENTs  should  contact  Stephen  J.  Wexler,  coun-  "^'^S  time  (including  four  or  five  stops)  from 

iP.H»r»i  H„rpa„  nf  Tnv«ti<r«.tion                  107  sel  to  the  SUbcommittee.  at  224-7666.  three  hours  to  2  hours  45  minutes,  meaning 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 107  >-"=  ouui,uuuiiii,w;c,  ai,  ^.^t-iuou.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  average  speed  from  75  to  82  mUes 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 23  ^__^™^«___^  an  hour. 

SnSTe'veTu'l'se'rVlce ^4  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING   BE-  ..l^  '^^  ^^\^T^-  *° '"^T  t^!  ^"^""^^ 

„^„       Kevenue  oervice »  pnRF    THF    T^MUTRnMAynrMT     AMn  *'™®  °"  *^^  twisting  New  York-to-Bo6ton 

HEW 1  l-'OKUi     IHbj     KNVIRONMi.NT     AND  line  from  nearly  four  hours  to  aonroxlmate- 

Soclal  security  Administration 2  LAND    RESOURCES    SUBCOMMTT-  ly  3  hours  15  mlnut^,  an  Screen  ?v^ra1e 

James  H.  Martin 1  TEE,  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF-  speed  from  60  to  72  miles  an  hour 

Earl  Ruby I  FAIRS    COMMITTEE  The  Improvement  in  speed  to  be  accom- 

Total 152  Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr^  President.  I  msh  l^Tot^'l^^^T.Si^^ ^TnL'Z^:^^ 

^_^_^_^__^  to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the  t^,^«,-  »                  ^    y       ^. 

Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  .,     „  ,  , ■^^'•"^^  "°fs  ^^^^^ 

NOTICE      CONCERNING      NOMINA-  of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Environ-  na^^pTrc  h^iv^^^L* ,  T°^  Jt  .^t^^^'i'^f 

TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ment  and  Land  Resources  Subcommittee  ?r^^^pr^uce  a  ?oiX  rwt  ^me  in  th« 

ON  THE  JUDICIARY  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  MetroUner  and  the  new  Anifleet^hTs  with 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President  Comrmttee,  on  S.  1506,  a  bill  to  designate  their  alrllner-llke  interiors  tomorrow's  trains 

the   following    nominations    have    been  a  175-nule  segment  of  the  Missouri  River  on  yesterday^  tracks^  others  say  the  Metro- 

rpfprrpH  t/i  nnri  arp  nnw  npnriinp  hpforp  ^  ^  component  of  the  National  Wild  and  "ner  cars  need  seat  belts. 

Se  Com^itt^  on  the  JudMa^  Scenic  Rivers  System.  As  Amtrack  moves  toward  82-mile-an-hour 

"^?,^2^^"^°"  "^^ '"i°i^^^'^      ^    ^  Mr    President    a  public  hearlne  was  ^'erage  speeds  in  the  New  York-to-Washlng- 

E.  Edward  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  held  on  tMs  bUl  on  KustM    107-5^  ^^'^  °°"*^°^  ^^  l^''^-  "^«  Japanese  continue 

U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas  ^..^r    Af  fw  h^o  ^^  LwirliVf..  ^  ^'^P*^'*  *  high-speed  network  engineered 

for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  J.  ?'  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  "™^  "*®  SUDCommutee  for  top  speeds  ranging  from  125  to  165  mUes 

Roth  resigned  heard  from  many  concerned  pubbc  wit-  an  hour. 

Julio  Morales-Sanchez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  F"^^^^'   '^%^^°J^^-  ^^^   ^^^^^   °^    ^^  Prance,  which  operates  the  fastest  train  in 

tn  hP  TTC5    ni-tnmpv  fnr  thp  Histrirt   of  hearing  in  Washington  will  be  to  receive  Europe,  already  has  a  90-mUe-an-hour  aver- 

Sierto  Rico   Sr^e   term   of   4   vea?s  testimony     only    from     administration  age  speed  on  the  360-mUe  run  between  Paris 

ruerio  itico   lor   me   lerm   01   1  years  ™^i*nesses  ^^'^  Bordeaux.  Thu  is  being  improved  to 

(reappointment) .  _      hearine  is  schedulPd  for  10  a  m  '^*'=^  *  lOO-mUe-an-hour  average. 

James  B.  Young,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  c!pS^!„S  1  Q  1 07^  in  ™  -f,  1  n  nf  V^o  ^^e  French  Government  aS.  authorized 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  ^Ptemo^  19  1»75,  m  room  JllO  of  the  this  year  the  construction  of  a  new,  electrified 
Indiana  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  ^^"^^^^  aenate  umce  iJUUaing.  passenger  railroad  in  its  busiest  corridor- 
Stanley  B.  MilUer,  resigned  -^^— ^-^-^^—  ^'"^'^  ^^^^  *°  ^y^"^-  "^^  project,  scheduled 

On   bphalf   nf   thp   rnmTnitt.PP   nn    thp  ^^^  completion  In  1982,  calls  for  160-mUe-an- 

JudiciaiT    nouL  Is  hSv  el^n  to  all  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  bour  top  speeds  and  for  130-mUe-an.hour 

juoiciary,  nouce  is  nereoy  given  W  an  average  speeds  to  connect  the  cities  In  two 

persons  interested  m  these  nominations  othttt?  xrATTmM<5  mrr^-rrtTP^TKin  ^o^rs. 

to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  OTHER  NATIONS  OUTSTRIPPING  ^^^^  Germany  has  two  new  high-speed 
or  before  Monday,  September  15,  1975,  ajviikajs.  uua1j&  nnes  under  construction  and  two  more  will 
any  representations  or  objections  they  Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the  fo^ow  in  the  next  few  years. 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above  time  is  nearing  when  we  must  decide  italt  moves  ahead 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement  whether  we  will  continue  to  pump  Fed-  Italy,  despite  chronic  financial  problems,  is 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  eral  money  into  the  present  Amtrak  sys-  completing  Europe's  first  high-speed  line,  the 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled,  tem  or  provide  this  Nation  with  a  totally  "direttissima  "  (very  direct  line),  to  connect 
new  program  to  improve  and  rejuvenate  ?^™mUein-hourav^rir^'^^^  ^^'^  "^^^ 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON  "^Thf following  article  points  out  some  mS'^dally  Tt'^e1ds°exceeZI  S  mlfef aS 

THE    ECONOMIC     PROBLEMS     OF  current   problems    confronting   Amtrak.  hour,  in  this  country,  outside  the  Northeast 

SMALL  BUSINESSES.  FARMS,  AND  It   notes   that   despite   Amtrak's   efforts  Corridor,  the  great  majority  of  Amtrak's  na- 

PISHERIES    IN    THE    STATE    OP  and  suggested  programs,  the  Northeast  tlonwlde  total  of  247  daUy  trains  average 

MAINE  Corridor  run  will  not  soon  be  comparable  ^P^^^^  °^  so  miles  an  hour,  far  below  those 

^  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  or  competitive  with  the  European  or  Jap-  I'^'r^il''^' ^r.rS^2,'^s^  ^""^t 

to  announce  that  the  Select  Committee  anese  raU  systems.   "This   is  distressmg  "  ^mtfak  is  aware  of  thI  pfogreL  to  ^roi^ 

on  Small   Business   will   hold   a   public  *"°  disappointing.  I  believe  we  deserve  and  has  benefited  from  it.  It  bought  six 

hearing  on  the  current  economic  prob-  "^"ch  more  from  a  program  that  de-  handsome    turblne-pwwered   French    trains 

lems   of   small   businesses    farms     and  mands  so  much — and  ever  more — of  our  capable   of    i25-mUe8-an-hour   speeds   and 

fisheries    on    September     13      1975     in  money.  found  them  to  be  reliable  in  Midwest  cor- 

Presque  Isle  Maine  The  location  of  thp  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ridors.  it  has  ordered  the  construction  of 

hParina   «Hii    K^  4^'  tv.      ^ttJa         *  ^  sent  that  the  article  be  orinted  in  the  ^^*"  "o*"®'  ^^^^  °^  t^e  French  design,  to 

hearing  will  be  in   the   Weiden   Audi-  !f"'^^'^^'^  ^"®  ^'^"'^'^  °^  prmted  in  the  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  California,  and  most  of  thwe  are 

torlum,  University  of  Maine.   181   Main  Record.  scheduled  for  service  on  the  New  York-Al- 

Street,  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  bany-Buffaio  "empire"  route. 

Cochairing   the   hearing   will   be   the  ^^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  But  Amtrak,  a  quasl-Pederal  corporation,  is 

Senator   from    Maine    (Mr.    Hathaway)  as  follows:  not  a  policymaking  agency  of  the  Federal 

and    the    Senator    from    Oregon    (Mr  (FromtheNew  York  Times,  Sept.  1. 1976]  Government,  and  expensive  high-speed  proj- 

Packwood)  .                                                        ■  OTHER  Nations  Oittstrippiko  Amteak  Goalb  ri.li°If^!,^S^  ^^"'5;  decislons^Amtrak 

PiirfHp^   («*«-~«4.i                i.1.      X.       1  .  urges,  recommends  and  cajoles,  and  Mr.  RelB- 

ran  ^  L  ^^0™*"°"    on    the    hearing  (By  Edward  O.  Burks)  trup  an  experienced  railr^ade^  who  came  to 

rn       ,  °"'^^"^**  '™°^  "^e  offices  of  the  Amtrak's  new  priority  plan  to  upgrade  the  Amtrak  from  the  lUlnoto  Central  Oulf  calls 

committee,  424  Russell  Office  Building,  Northeast   Corridor   over   the   next   two   to  for  a  reasonable  approach  geared  to  the  reall- 

telephone   224-5175.  three  years  will  not  reduce  the  big  margm  ties  of  the  American  rail  situation. 
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DEPENDENT  ON  CONGRESS 

In  1971,  Amtrak  Inherited  a  faltering  raU 
passenger  system  from  private  ralli  oads  eager 
to  get  out  of  the  money-losing  bui  Iness.  It  Is 
dependent  on  CJongress  for  subi  Idles  that 
have  averaged  $200-mllllon  a  year.  It  Is  told 
what  new  routes  It  must  operate  no  matter 
how  costly,  and  it  has  frequenlly  had  to 
battle  high  administrative  officials  to  preserve 
the  concept  of  a  nationwide  systen 

Mr.  Reistrup  concedes  that  aveiage  speeds 
outside  the  Northeast  Corridor  ard  "too  slow 
to  appeal  to  a  public  acctistomeil  to  auto- 
mobile travel  speeds."  But  improv(  ments  can 
only  be  made  with  the  cooperat  on  of  the 


Route 


Mileagi 


Japan 

Tokyo-OsaKa 

ToKyo-Hiroshima 

Europe: 

Paris- Bordeaux 

Rome-Naples 

Pans-Lyon.- 

Paris- Brussels 

Paris-Marseille 

Hanover-Dortmund.. 

London-Glasgow_  ... 

Moscow-Leningrad.. 

London- Birmingham. 

Cologne-Hamburg. . . 

London-Edinburgh... 

Frankfurt-Hamburg  . 


321 
50< 

36( 

131 

3i; 
ix 

53! 
12! 
401 
40; 

ii; 

2Si 
391 

3* 


>  Not  available. 
»  Tri-weekly. 

Source:  International  Railway  Gazette;  European  Railroads;  Amtrak. 


gua;  an  tees 


With  assurance  of  Federal 
loans  of  up  to  $900-minion.  it  has 
a  missive  re-equipplng  that  will 
years  to  complete. 

It   has  ordered   492   Metroliner 
fleet"  coaches  to  be  pulled  by 
and  will  have  134  of  them  by  the 
year.  For  its  long-haul  lines 
West,    it    has    ordered    235    bilev^l 
with  seats  spaced  at  least  as  far 
flrst-class  air  liner  compartments, 
arrive  In  1977. 

Amtrak    now    has    150    new 
motives,    with    55    more    on    orde 
Northeast   Corridor,   it   has  order  >d 
electric  locomotives  from   General 
the  first  such  re-equipment  since 

n. 

DERAILMENT    OCCURS 


thi.t 


cais 
Govemm  snt 


But  problems  persist.  The  first 
locomotive  was  scheduled  for 
than  a  year  ago.  But  during  a  test 
trac^  in  Maryland,  there  was  a 
The  Penn  Central  has  Insisted 
motive  be  limited  to  80-mlle-an 
Amtrak  does  not  want  to  accept 
new  locomotives  until  all  are 
specified  top  speed  of  125. 

Regarding    another    problem 
ordering  the  first  new  sleeping 
eration,  but  strict  new 
tlons  on  sewage  disposal  will 
out  individual  toilets  for  each 
compartment.  Now  the  plan  is  foi 
toilets  at  the  end  of  the  cars  as 
World  War  n  days  before 

The  big  emphasis  on  rail 
upgrading  in  Europe,  while 
ever-higher    prices    for    gasoline 
mobiles.  Indicates  that  rail 
can  be  substantial  with  fast 
It  also  indicates  that  the  United 
a  long  way  to  go  to  rebuild  a 
passenger  service  that  was  once 
the  world. 

THERE    ARE    43,000    RIDERS 

Because  of  Europe's  dense  population  cen- 
ters and  corridors  and  because  i;aaoHne  al- 
ways was  far  more  expensive  tiian  in  the 
United  States,  the  Europeans  iiever  aban- 
doned tbelr  trmlns. 
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railroads  that  own  the  track  and  with  mas- 
sive Federal  aid. 

Still  somewhat  skeptical  of  super-speed 
projects  abroad,  he  recently  outlined  what  he 
would  like  to  see  in  this  country  In  10  to  15 
years.  He  "would  be  content,"  he  said,  to  see 
good  Amtrak  trains  operating  In  corridors 
(in  the  Northeast,  Midwest  and  California) 
at  average  speeds  approaching  115  miles  an 
hour  and  "out  on  the  long-haul  system"  at 
maximums  of  about  80. 

Amtrak  officials  believe  that  the  system  has 
been  unjustly  criticized  by  the  press  and  pub- 
lic at  a  time  when  it  has  struggled  to  reverse 
a  generation-long  downward  trend  in  rail 
passenger  travel. 


The  Northeast  rail  reogranlzatlon  plan,  ten- 
tatively approved  by  Congress  and  subject  to 
final  review  In  the  next  two  months,  provides 
for  Amtrak  to  take  over  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor from  the  Penn  Central,  probably  by 
next  March. 

Under  the  plan,  the  corridor  would  be 
reserved  primarily  for  passenger  traffic.  With 
expected  appropriations  from  Congress  and 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation 
favorable  to  a  major  upgrade  of  the  corridor, 
Amtrak  is  expecting  a  big  improvement  In  its 
busiest  route.  Then  It  will  concentrate  on 
improving  such  other  Intercity  corridors  aa 
Chicago-Detroit,  Chlcago-Mllwatikee,  Chi- 
cago-St.  Louis  and  Los  Angeles-San  Diego. 


HOW  THE  TRAINS  RUN  IN  JAPAN,  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Daily         Best  time       Best  average 

trains       (hours  and      speed  (miles 

each  way  minutes)  per   hour) 


50 
12 

16 
33 
21 
12 
14 
24 
13 

^ 
20 
10 
18 


3:10 
5:08 

4:00 
1:30 
3:44 
2:20 
6:34 
1:34 
5:00 
4:59 
1:31 
4:00 
5:30 
4:48 


101.0 
99.0 

90.0 
88.4 
85.0 
82.0 
82.0 
82.0 
80.0 
81.0 
74.0 
72.0 
71.0 
70.0 


Route 


Mileage 


Daily         Best  time      Best  average 

trains       (hours  and      speed  (miles 

each  way  minutes)  per  hciur) 


Rome-Milan 392  18  5:45  Gt.O 

Cologne-Munich 393  27  6:07  64.0 

United  States: 

New  York-Washington 224  25  2:59  75.0 

New  York-Boston 232  10  3:57  60.0 

Chicago- Kansas  City 450  2  7:30  60.0 

Chicago-St.  Louis 282  3  4:59  58.0 

Chicago-Milwaukee 85  6  1:29  57.0 

Jacksonville-Miami 408  3  7:25  55.0 

Los  Angeles-San  Diego 128  3  2:35  50.0 

New  York-Albany 141  6  2:50  510 

Seattle-Portland 186  3  3:45  50.0 

Chicago-Detroit. 279  3  5:35  50.0 

Oakland-Los  Angeles 467  1  10:05  46.0 

Houston-New  Orleans 363  » 1  8:30  43.0 


Note:  Also  20  West  German  "Intercity"  trains  with  average  speeds  of  68  to  74  miles  per  hour  on 
routes  ranging  from  162  to  536  miles  in  length. 
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In  Western  Evu'ope,  11  million  ride  thou- 
sands of  intercity  or  suburban  trains  every 
day.  The  dally  rldership  Increased  in  1974  by 
200,000  over  the  1973  average. 

During  the  first  half  of  1975,  Amtrak  aver- 
aged fewer  than  45,000  riders  a  day,  and  the 
country's  largest  commuter  line — the  Long 
Island  Railroad — has  about  216,000  riders  on 
a  typical  workday.  The  Penn  Central's  Har- 
lem, Hudson  and  New  Haven  Lines  carry 
144.000  dally. 

Nightly  In  Europe,  there  are  10,000  travel- 
ers in  "wagonslits"  or  other  more  economical 
sleeping  ("couchette")  cars.  The  comparable 
figure  for  Amtrak  on  Its  26,000-mUe  nation- 
wide system  is  about  1,400. 

Each  night  more  than  1,300  automobile  are 
on  board  European  auto-passenger  trains, 
accompanying  their  owners.  France  has  57 
such  trains.  The  United  States  has  two  auto- 
traln  services. 

Past  and  frequent  schedules,  new  equip- 
ment, extended  electrification  and  Installa- 
tion of  smooth-riding  welded  rail  have  helped 
Increase  traffic  in  recent  years  in  Europe. 

Examples  of  Increasing  European  raU  traf- 
fic (both  Inter-clty  "long  haul"  and  sub- 
urban) are  as  follows: 

|ln  millions  of  passengers) 


The  New  York-Washington  run  was  down 
by  11  per  cent,  from  four  million  In  the  first 
half  of  1974  to  3.56  million  in  the  same 
period  this  year. 

Mr.  Reistrup  puts  some  of  the  blame  for 
lost  patronage  on  what  he  called  bad  public- 
ity generated  by  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hearings  on  Amtrak's  service. 

Currently,  $40-mlllion  is  being  spent  on 
track  upgrading  projects  In  the  Washington- 
New  York-Boston  corridor  but  this  Is  gen- 
erally regarded  by  Amtrak  as  only  the  begin- 
ning of  what  win  be  needed.  For  example, 
the  $25-minion  allocated  to  the  New  York- 
\/ashlngton  sector  is  mainly  for  long- 
deferred  maintenance  to  avoid  further  reduc- 
tion In  speed  limits. 

Amtrak  Is  counting  on  a  far  greater  sum- 
to  be  announced  in  the  next  few  weeks  by 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration— for 
upgrading  in  "two  working  seasons"  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Reistrup.  That  would  permit 
a  nonstop  New  York -Washington  run  in  two 
and  a  half  hours.  The  eventual  goals  are  two- 
hour  New  York-Washington  service  and  150- 
minute  New  York -Boston  runs,  but  achieve- 
ment may  be  In  the  far  future. 
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FIGtTRXS   DIP 

During  last  year's  gasoline  shortage,  Am- 
trak registered  an  18  per  cent  gain  over  its 
1973  figures  as  total  rldership  reached  17.2 
DollUon. 

However,  with  the  recession  and  the  easing 
gasoline  situation — despite  higher  costs  a 
gallon — Amtrak's  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1975  are  14  per  cent  below  the 
same  period  In  1974,  down  from  9.1  million 
to  7,86  minion. 


GREATER  UNDERSTANDING  NEED- 
ED REGARDING  PROBLEMS  OP 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  a  businessman  Is  judged 
by  the  company  he  keeps  solvent.  Judged 
by  this  Standard,  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  running  out  of  good  businessmen. 
Corporation  profits  are  at  a  dangerously 
low  point,  and  may  go  lower. 

Kevin  Phillips,  in  a  recent  column,  sug- 
gests that  the  downward  spiral  of  cor- 
poration profits  might  be  reversed  if  big 
business  would  take  as  great  an  inter- 
est in  advertising  its  financial  problems 
as  it  does  in  publicizing  its  products. 

Mr.  President,  because  Congress  can 
also  make  an  important  contribution  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  a  healthy  econ- 
omy, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
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leagues  Mr.  Phillips'  thoughtful  obser- 
vations on  the  plight  of  the  American 
corporation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  column  on  "A  Profit  Is 
Without  Honor"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Profit  Is  Withotjt  Honor 
(By  Kevin  Phillips) 

Washington. — Big  business  In  this  coun- 
try must  be  run  by  fools.  They  spend  $25 
billion  a  year  advertising  their  products, 
yet  the  average  American  is  allowed  to 
nuture  a  false — and  politically  crippling — 
Idea  of  corporate  profcts  and  capital. 

Talk  of  a  corporation  tax  cut  seems  im- 
plausible until  this  mistaken  image  is  cor- 
rected. Until  then,  business  will  lack  the 
necessary  money  for  modernization,  expan- 
sion and  keeping  up  with  foreign  competi- 
tors. But  the  person  In  the  street  doesn't 
know  this,  and  business  can't  state  its  case 
with  lengthy  magazine  advertisements  about 
free  enterprise  or  with  "public  service"  grants 
to  orchestras  and  urban  coalitions. 

The  problem  doesn't  lie  with  people  who 
read  newspaper  editorial  pages.  By  and  large, 
the  men  and  women  who  must  be  reached  are 
those  who  watch  Archie  Bunker,  read  only 
the  sports  pages  in  newspapers,  or  buy 
women's  magazines  for  macaroni  casserole 
recipes  and  Jackie  Kennedy  stories.  And 
here's  the  message  that  ought  to  be  put 
out: 

THE   AVERAGE    GUESS 

"Hey,  chump.  Yes,  you.  Are  you  one  of 
the  people  who  answered  a  recent  nation- 
wide poll  by  guessing  that  tr.S.  manufac- 
turing corporation  profits  averaged  33  per 
cent  a  year?  If  so,  you're  not  alone — that 
was  the  average  guess.  It's  al.so  ridiculous — 
the  average  U.S.  corporation  earns  Just  a  5 
per  cent  profit  after  taxes.  You  get  this 
number  certified  in  hundreds  of  places — 
by  libraries,  by  government  offices,  by  Con- 
gressmen or  Senators. 

"Let's  face  It.  Five  per  cent  isn't  a  lot. 
Joe  Citizen  gets  more  putting  money  in  a 
bank.  But  with  only  5  per  cent  a  year,  our 
Industries  don't  have  much  left  after  they 
pay  shareholders  a  halfway  reasonable  re- 
turn. They  don't  have  enough  to  modernize, 
to  keep  up  with  new  technology,  and  also 
meet  growing  Federal  environmental  require- 
ments. 

"You're  probably  saying  'my  heart  bleeds 
for  poor,  impoverished  big  business.'  Maybe 
you're  like  some  politicians  who  run  around 
Washington  waving  figures  showing  that 
business  now  pays  only  17  per  cent  of  all 
Federal  taxes.  Whereas  back  In  1060,  It  paid 
23  per  cent.  Maybe  you  think  that  means 
business  Is  getting  a  cushier  deal  now,  and 
that  corporate  complaints  are  hot  air. 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  the  reason  why 
business  pays  a  smaller  part  of  the  tax 
load— it's  because  business  profits  are  a 
shrinking  share  of  the  U.S.  national  Income 
In  1965.  business  profits  constituted  6.8  per 
cent  of  national  income;  by  1969,  they  were 
Just  3.8  per  cent  and  fell  to  3.3  per  cent  In 
1973.  ^ 

"No  sir.  the  money  you  believe  goes  to 
business  is  really  being  sucked  up  by  the 
public  sector — by  expanding  government  pro- 
pams  and  bureaucracy.  Federal,  state  and 
local  government  outlays  now  take  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 

THE   LOAF   OF    BREAD 

"And  how  do  they  get  all  that  money?  By 
taxes,  of  course.  For  example,  economists 
nave  estimated  that  over  100  different  taxes 
affect  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread!  That  money 
winds  up  with  bureaucrats,  not  businessmen. 
^J*ct,  even  though  business  profits  con- 
stitute Just  3  per  cent  of  the  national  In- 
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come,  taxes  on  business  raise  17  per  cent 
of  Federal  revenues!  In  part,  that's  because 
the  U.S.  government  taxes  business  and 
capital  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  In  most 
other  countries.  Even  Sweden,  with  its  so- 
cialist economy  and  welfare  state,  ts^es 
business  at  lower  rates  to  allow  capital  ac- 
cumulation for  up-to-date  technology  and 
equipment. 

"You  probably  don't  believe  aU  this.  May- 
be you  think  it's  Just  more  slick  propaganda. 
So  go  to  the  library.  Talk  to  your  friends. 
Write  to  your  Congressman  to  check  these 
figures  ( but  be  specific ) .  Think  about  what 
we've  said,  and  we'll  have  another  message 
for  you  shortly."  End  of  hypothetical  ad- 
vertisement. 

Unfortunately,  the  boardroom  bureaucrats 
who  run  American  big  business  don't  have 
the  moxie  to  confront  this  issue  head-on.  Too 
many  of  them  are  content  to  live  on  past 
glory  and  past  profits,  using  up  the  accumu- 
lated economic  muscle  of  bygone  decades. 
But  by  1980  or  1986,  If  VS.  Industry  Is  not  re- 
vitalized, the  economy  will  be  In  sad  shape — 
and  the  people  who  will  suffer  are  exactly 
those  poor  chumps  who  now  regretfully  inter- 
rupt their  baseball  games  or  afternoon  soap 
operas  to  give  pollsters  Ignorant  estimates 
that  U.S.  corporations  are  gorging  at  the 
trough  of  33  per  cent  annual  profits. 


AMBASSADOR  W.  BEVERLY 
CARTER 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  when 
our  Ambassadors  and  their  staff  mem- 
bers are  far  away  from  Washington  in 
countries  all  over  the  world,  we  may  won- 
der just  what  their  activities  are. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Smuts,  4011  Thomoaks  Road,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  a  letter  with  which  he  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  letter  that  he  has  written 
to  the  Honorable  Henry  Kissinger,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  relates  the  very  distress- 
ing experience  had  by  his  daughter  and 
three  others  who  were  kidnaped  in  Tan- 
zania on  May  19.  I  think  it  is  a  letter  of 
appreciation  that  should  be  read  with 
gratitude  for  the  outstanding  work  of 
Ambassador  Carter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ann  Abbob,  Mich., 

AugTist  5, 1975. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Tanzania,  W.  Severely  Carter,  deserves  ma- 
jor credit  for  the  safe  return  of  four  young 
people,  including  my  daughter,  Barbara, 
who  were  abducted  from  Tanzania  into  Zaire 
on  May  19. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  you  may  be  Interested  In  knowing 
more  about  Ambassador  Carter's  outstanding 
efforts.  I  am  therefore  attaching  copies  of 
letters  my  wife  and  I  have  sent  to  Secretary 
Kissinger,  expressing  our  gratitude  for  Am- 
bassador Carter's  efforts  and  our  hope  that 
his  abilities  and  dedication  will  receive  the 
recognition  and  reward  they  richly  deserve. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W.  Smuts. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

August  1, 1975. 
Hon.  Henbt  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Mr.  Secretart:  I  know  fbat  my  hus- 
band   and    several    others    who    were    Inti- 


mately Involved  In  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  four  researchers  abducted  into 
Zaire  from  the  Gombe  Stream  Research 
Centre  in  Tanzania  are  writing  to  tell  you 
about  the  superb  performance  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Tanzania,  W.  Beverly  Carter.  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  their  appraisal  of 
Ambassador  Carter's  crucial  role  in  saving 
the  Uves  of  the  hostages.  My  Intention  In 
writing,  however,  is  to  tell  you  some  things 
about  the  Ambassador  that  are  not  revealed 
by  comments  on  his  official  role. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Dar  Es  Salaam  on  the 
morning  of  May  27,  I  was  told  a  moving  and 
dramatic  story  by  my  daughter.  Barbara 
Smuts,  and  Professor  Peter  Stelner  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  then 
on  leave  at  the  University  of  Nairobi,  who 
had  flown  to  Dar  at  our  request  and  was 
present  at  th«  press  conference  held  the 
preceding  day  by  President  Nyerere,  Am- 
bassador Carter  and  Barbara. 

A  private  meeting  was  scheduled.  Just  be- 
fore the  press  conference,  between  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Ambassador  and  Barbara.  A  few 
hours  earlier  Ambassador  Carter  ate  a  piece 
of  cookie  which  contained  peanut  oil.  He 
has  an  allergic  reaction  to  peanuts,  in  any 
form,  which  will  cause  death  within  hours 
If  an  injection  of  adrenalin  is  not  adminis- 
tered. This  time,  the  first  injection  was  not 
enough  and  the  Ambassador  was  forced  to 
take  three-and-a-half  times  the  precrlbed 
dosage  (which  my  own  allergist  tells  me  was 
also  life-threatening)  In  order  to  carry  on. 
At  the  scene  of  the  meeting,  shortly  before 
he  and  Barbara  were  to  Join  President  Nyer- 
ere, he  went  Into  adrenalin  shock.  My  daugh- 
ter said  that  she  thought  he  was  about  to 
die  before  her  eyes.  While  others  helped  the 
Ambassador,  Barbara  was  summoned  to  the 
Interview  with  President  Nyerere. 

Through  what  must  have  ben  a  heroic  act 
of  will.  Ambassador  Carter  participated  in 
the  press  conference  immediately  after  the 
interview.  Although  I  was  not  present,  I 
have  listened  to  a  tape  recording  of  the 
press  conference.  In  spite  of  his  physical  dis- 
tress. Ambassador  Carter  handled  in  sit- 
uation magnificently. 

President  Nyerere,  as  you  know,  firmly  and 
angrily  rejected  all  the  kidnappers'  demands. 
Ambassador  Carter  supported  the  President 
and  added  that  the  U.S.  government  never. 
In  any  circumstances,  could  or  would  pay 
ransom  for  the  release  of  its  citizens.  Never- 
theless, he  also  managed  to  express  clearly, 
more  than  once,  his  optimism  that  a  way 
would  be  found  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
hostages.  This  was  the  only  hint  that  the 
abductors  had,  for  a  long  "time,  that  their 
demands  were  not  completely  and  finally  re- 
jected. The  parents  of  the  hostages  and  the 
others  involved  believe  that  Ambassador 
Carter's  responses  at  that  otherwise  utterly 
negative  pre-ss  conference  may  well  have  pre- 
vented precipitous  action  by  the  abductors. 
I  should  like  to  comment  also  on  the  Am- 
bassador's personal  kindness  to  my  daughter 
and  me.  Barbara,  a  guest  at  the  Ambassa- 
dor's home,  became  violently  111  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  after  the  press  conference.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carter  secured  medical  aid  and  took 
personal  care  of  her  until  I  arrived  the  next 
morning.  That  day  and  night,  because  the 
telephone  lines  were  down,  they  made  four 
automobile  trips  to  fetch  a  doctor  and  nurse. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  son  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law had  Just  arrived  for  their  first 
holiday  in  Africa,  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Car- 
ter insisted  that  both  Barbara  and  I  remain 
as  their  guests  until  they  were  certain  that 
Barbara  was  well  enough  for  hotel  living. 
Almost  two  weeks  later,  when  Barbara  was 
still  unwell  and  still  undiagnosed.  Ambassa- 
dor Carter  arranged  for  her  medical  evacua- 
tion to  London  and  personaUy  saw  us  off 
at  the  airport.  I  might  add  that  his  wit, 
charm  and  good  spirits  helped  aU  of  us  to 
get  through  those  dismal  days  after  Barbara 
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was  released  and  the  fate  of  be  ' 
still  uncertain. 

Today,  when  the  press  Is  so 
about  the  fallings  and  misdeeds 
He  servants.  It  gives  me  specla 
be  able  to  relate  to  you  a  few  Inc  Idents 
demonstrate  the  outstanding  qualities 
member  of  your  staff.  If  my 
of  others  about  Ambassador 
you  to  place  him  in  a  p>osltlon 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
people  as  well  as  he  served  us, 
slder  It  one  of  the  few  constriictlve 
to  come  out  of  this  whole  unhappy 
Very  sincerely  yours 


letter 
Caiter 
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Ai.  CE  Smuts. 


HE  SPENDS  HIS  WEEKS  JN  WHITE 
HOUSE  AND  WEEKENDS) HOME  ON 
THE  RANGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President]  the  Wash- 
ington Star  has  been  featuring  a  series 
of  articles  on  Individuals  adapting  to  life 
In  Washington.  J 

Last  Friday,  the  Star  fodused  on  a 
Nebraskan  we  In  the  Comhisker  State 
are  all  proud  of.  It  Is  the  s  ;ory  of  Dr. 
Clayton  Yeutter  who.  accorcing  to  the 
headline,  "Spends  His  Weeks  in  White 
House  and  Weekends  Hon  le  on  the 
Range." 

And  the  story  is  accurate.  Dr.  Yeutter 
Is  an  outstanding  representa  ;ive  of  this 
country  in  our  trade  negotiatl<  )ns  abroad, 
yet  he  is  always  warm  and  personable 
and  very  much  at  home  in  tt  e  clean  air 
and  good  earth  of  Nebraska. 

The  best  of  both  worlds,  hid  ^. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  story 
of  Dr.  Yeutter.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1  he  Record. 
SIS  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  S<pt.  5.   1975  j 

Hk  Sfends  His  Weeks  in  Wran    House  and 

Weekends  Home  on  the  1  Lance 

(By  Timothy  Hutchen  i) 

On  the  wall  is  a  stylistically  undertaiied 
world  map.  On  the  tables  aroui  id  the  office 
are  almost  abstract  carvings  of  c  ittle.  All  are 
clean,  swift  reminders  of  wh  sre  Clayton 
Yeutter  is  now  and  where  he  his  been. 

He  is  Doctor  Yeutter,  with  a  PI  i.  D.  in  agri- 
cultural economics.  He  Is  Ambassador  Yeut- 
ter, deputy  special  trade  repre  lentative  in 
the  Executive   Office  of  the   President. 

Every  other  weekend,  he  Is  ran  :her  Yeutter 
for  a  day  at  his  spread  in  central  Nebraska. 
Almost  every  weekend,  he  is  family  man 
Yeutter  in  Lincoln. 

The  obligations  that  achieve:  nent  brings 
have  surrounded  him  like  compel  Ing  appoint- 
ment secretaries,  for  it  Is  busy  at  the  top. 
So  far,  there  has  been  little  tine  for  good 
neighbor  Yeutter  here. 

"My  work  hours  are  horrendo  js,"  he  said. 
I  come  in  at  7  a.m..  which  Is  of  course  be- 
fore my  apartment  house  neighbors  are  up, 
and  generally  work  until  about  1  p.m.  That's 
a  long  day." 

After  five  years  in  Washlngtor,  he  is  mov- 
ing the  family  here  from  LlncDln,  at  least 
his  wife  Martha  and  their  two  younger  chil- 
dren. They  stayed  in  Nebraska  u  ntU  the  two 
older  children,  sons  who  have  be<  n  successful 
high  school  athletes,  graduated. 

The  move  from  Nebraska  means  that  Yeut- 
ter in  turn  will  move  from  his  Arlington 
apartment  to  a  bouse  on  Lake  Braddock  and 
perhaps  will  have  more  time  to  spend  with 
neighbors,  as  he  likes  to  do  In  N  »braska.  But 
even  there,  life  has  been  hectic  t  it  him  these 
last  few  years. 


"My  life  is  timed  almost  to  the  minute," 
he  said,  "aU  day  long." 

He  can  recall  working  hard  all  of  his  life. 
Born  in  1930,  he  was  a  child  of  the  depression 
and  remembers  learning  to  read  by  kerosene 
lamp. 

"I  will  always  remember  the  hard,  physical 
work  at  an  early  age,  '  he  said.  "I  was  work- 
ing in  the  fields  when  I  was  six  years  old.  I 
was  driving  tractors  when  I  was  10  years 
old." 

In  the  meantime,  he  has  become  a  lawyer, 
an  economist  and  now  a  diplomat  who  helps 
map  strategy  for  the  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva. 

He  served  as  executive  assistant  to  Ne- 
braska Gov.  Norbert  T.  Tlemann.  led  a  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  agricultural  mission  to 
CJolombia,  ran  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's consumer  and  marketing  service  and 
took  a  year's  leave  to  serve  as  Midwest  re- 
gional director  of  a  committee  for  Richard 
Nixon's  election  as  President. 

Until  June,  he  was  assistant  agriculture 
secretary  for  international  affairs  and  com- 
modity programs.  Two  months  ago.  President 
Ford  appointed  him  to  his  Job  at  the  under- 
secretary level. 

"I  feel  comfortable  with  anyone  In  almost 
any  kind  of  experience  and  environment,"  he 
said.  "At  the  same  time,  I  have  probably  a 
special  fondness  for  those  who've  had  up- 
bringings similar  to  mine." 

He  speaks  as  a  Jeffersonlan. 

"All  the  traditional  rural  values  which 
place  a  premium  on  hard  work,  a  premium  on 
being  open  and  friendly  and  responsive  to 
one's  fellow  man,  are  found  among  the  vast 
majority  of  people  In  the  Midwest.  TheyTe 
basically  conservative  by  nature.  They're  fis- 
cal conservatives  by  and  large,  although  not 
entirely." 

At  any  rate,  he  Indicated,  they  live  closer 
to  life. 

"It's  very  much  a  natural  kind  of  setting, 
or  at  least  natural  in  terms  of  the  basic 
values  this  country  has  held  during  its  life- 
time." he  said,  "whereas  as  one  moves  Into  an 
area  like  Washington.  D.C..  the  society  be- 
comes more  artificial  in  so  many  ways. 

"Instead  of  being  on  farms  or  wide  city 
streets  with  homes  and  large  lawns  and  gar- 
dens," he  said,  "in  Washington,  where  land 
is  at  such  a  premium,  living  becomes  oriented 
toward  town  houses,  or  condominiums,  apart- 
ment buildings." 

People  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he 
said,  must  shake  loose  from  Washington 
every  now  tind  then  in  order  to  realize  what 
they  are  doing. 


OIL  PRICING  MYTHS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr?  President,  in  2 
days  we  are  scheduled  to  vote  on  the 
President's  anticipated  veto  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Mandatory  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  In  the  2  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  act  was  passed, 
the  President  and  the  oil  companies, 
abetted  by  the  news  media,  have  waged 
a  continuous  propaganda  campaign  to 
persuade  the  American  people  that  cer- 
tain policies  which  hurt  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  are  In  the  public  interest.  These 
policies  only  hurt  the  citizens;  they  help 
the  oil  companies.  They  increase  the 
revenues  of  most  oil  companies  without 
Increasing  production;  and  Increase  the 
power  and  influence  that  the  major  com- 
panies exercise  over  the  entire  U.S. 
economy. 

The  propaganda  depends  on  the  oil 
industry's  enormous  advertising  budget, 
and  on  the  fact  that  statements  by  oil 
companies,  like  statements  by  the  U.S. 
President,  get  constant  front-page  cov- 


erage. No  investigative  reporter,  despite 
the  hopeful  example  of  Watergate,  has 
delved  into  the  real  arrangements  by 
which  oil  companies  control  supply  and 
prices.  No  one  has  seriously  attempted  to 
discover  whether  oil  companies  harrass 
their  dealers  to  stay  open  longer  hours 
and  lower  their  profit  margins  in  order 
to  force  them  out  of  business,  as  the 
dealers  have  alleged.  I  am  sure  that  each 
of  my  colleagues  could  cite  several  stories 
which  would  enlarge  and  clarify  the 
energy  issue,  but  which  will  never  be 
written. 

Even  stories  which  involve  no  investi- 
gative efforts,  but  which  deal  with  the 
efforts  of  Congress  and  others  to  bring 
forth  all  the  facts,  not  just  the  argu- 
ments over  price  and  supply,  do  not  get 
written. 

The  stories  that  do  get  written,  over 
and  over,  are  the  President's  assertions 
and  the  oil  companies'  accusations— 
against  Congress  and  against  the  people. 
After  a  certain  point,  these  stories  be- 
gin to  seem  like  fact,  and  finally  they 
are  taken  as  fact.  But  they  are  in  reality 
just  sanctioned  by  the  prestige  of  the 
President,  the  power  of  the  oil  industry, 
and  the  failure  of  the  press  to  present 
the  other  side. 

Public  Citizen,  a  public  interest  lobby- 
ing group,  put  together  a  list  of  the  most 
prominent  myths  that  have  come  to  be 
taken  as  fact  in  the  debate  over  energy 
policy.  They  released  their  work  to  the 
press;  not  surprisingly,  it  got  no  cover- 
age. The  document  is  useful  and  clear. 
In  hopes  that  it  will  get  the  wider  audi- 
ence that  it  deserves,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  "Oil  Pricing  Myths"  by 
Congress  Watch,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil  Phicing  Mtths  Invented  bt  the  On, 
Industht  and  the  White  House 

1.  Myth:  Decontrol  is  desirable  in  principle 
because  It  means  getting  the  government 
out  of  the  way  and  lettUig  the  free  market 
set  oil  prices. 

Reality:  There  is  no  free  market  for  oil 
today.  It  is  a  cartellzed  market  and  if  the 
U.S.  government  does  not  set  the  price  of 
domestic  oil,  it  wUl  rise  to  the  OPEC  cartel's 
escalating  monopoly  price.  Hence,  the  policy 
choice  18  either  (1)  having  the  American 
government  set  the  price  of  American  oil,  at 
(2)  letting  that  price  be  set  by  a  cartel  of 
foreign  governments.  The  $11.50  escalating 
"cap  price"  for  oil  recently  propKJsed  by  the 
Ford  Administration  Is  still  OPEC  pricing  of 
American  oil  because  that  is  today's  cartel 
price. 

The  windfall  profits  tax  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate  Finance  Committee  In  July,  and  tac- 
itly endorsed  by  the  Ford  Administration, 
does  not  cure  the  problem  of  monopoly  iwlc- 
ing  because  It  would  recover  little  of  the  ex- 
cessive oU  company  profits  from  decontrol. 
The  tax  would  not  apply  at  all  to  mucli 
cartel-priced  American  oil  and  would  rapidly 
phase  out  on  the  oil  that  would  be  taxed. 
Hence,  the  Ford  Administration's  policy  al- 
ways bolls  down  to  the  oil  industry  policy 
of  cartel  pricing  of  American  oil,  either  Im- 
mediately or  eventually  (see  #12  below  tee 
discussion  of  windfaU  profits  tax  proposal). 

2.  Myth:  Consumer,  labor,  and  bualnew 
groups  opposing  cartel  pricing  of  American 
oU  (and  hence,  nattiral  gas  and  coal)  «• 
trying  to  return  to  a  lost  era  of  cheap  energy. 
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Beauty:  Opponents  of  the  Ford  plan  for 
OPEC  pricing  of  American  energy  are  not 
asking  for  an  artificially  low  price  for  energy. 
They  recognize  that  energy  costs  are  going 
to  increase  over  what  they  were  in  the  19606. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  more  when  and  where 
It  Is  proven  to  be  necessary  and  economicaUy 
efficient.  The  argument  is  over  where  to  draw 
the  line.  Consumers  do  not  believe  that  sim- 
ply paying  the  OPEC  price  for  the  80%  of 
our  energy  which  w©  derive  from  domestic 
oU,  gas,  and  coal  Is  a  good  answer.  The  OPEC 
price  Is  a  monopoly  price  which  will  distort 
the  allocation  of  resources  in  our  economy,  as 
do  all  monopoly  prices. 

Opponents  of  OPEC  pricing  of  American 
energy  want  the  U.S.  govrenment  to  set 
energy  prices  so  long  as  the  alternative  Is 
permitting  a  cartel  of  foreign  governments 
to  set  such  prices.  They  believe  that  the  U.S. 
government  can  set  prices  for  VS.  energy 
which  allocate  resources  in  the  U.S.  economy 
more  efficiently  than  the  price  set  by  the 
OPEC  cartel.  When  the  choice  is  between 
competitive  free  market  pricing  of  energy 
and  government  price  controls,  these  groups 
will  favor  the  free  market.  But  today  that 
option  doesn't  exist.  Today's  choice  Is  Amer- 
ican pricing  of  American  energy  versus  OPEC 
pricing  of  American  energy. 

3.  Myth :  The  f aUure  of  Congress  to  accept 
the  Ford  energy  plan  tends  to  strengthen 
the  OPEC  cartel  by  delaying  development  of 
a  national  policy  to  reduce  our  need  for  im- 
ported oil. 

Reality:  Is  It  the  Ford  plan  for  OPEC  pric- 
ing of  our  domestic  reserves  of  oil,  gas,  and 
coal  that  will  strengthen  the  OPEC  cartel. 
If  we  permit  domestic  energy  prices  to  be 
pegged  to  the  OPEC  oil  price,  the  value  of 
domestic  energy  reserves  held  by  the  giant 
multinational  oil  companies  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  greater  than  they 
would  be  if  the  cartel  collapsed  and  was  re- 
placed by  competitive  market  pricing  of 
energy.  Hence,  under  the  Ford  plan  for 
OPEC  pricing  of  American  oil,  gas.  and  coal, 
the  oil  companies  will  have  a  vested  inter- 
est In  holding  the  OPEC  cartel  together  In 
spite  of  the  inherently  unstable  nature  of 
cartels. 

Already,  the  Big  OU  companies  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  glue  that  holds  the 
OPEC  cartel  together.  As  Fortune  magazine 
reported  in  its  May.  1975  issue,  the  cartel 
lacks  a  formal  mechanism  for  proratlonlng 
the  production  cutbacks  needed  to  svistaln 
the  cartel  price;  therefore,  it  depends  upon 
the  multinational  oil  companies  which  re- 
fine and  market  its  oil  to  ensure  that  pro- 
duction cutbacks  are  shared  equitably 
among  cartel  members.  OPEC  pricing  of 
American  energy  will  guarantee  a  continua- 
tion of  the  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  the  oil  companies  and  the  cartel. 
The  oil  companies  will  hold  the  cartel  mem- 
bers together  and  the  cartel  will  maintain 
a  monopoly  price  for  oil  on  the  world  market. 

4.  Myth :  President  Ford  has  tried  to  work 
out  a  "compromise"  with  Congress  by  ex- 
tending the  period  for  decontrol  of  old  oil 
from  Immediate  decontrol  to  24,  30,  and  39- 
month  decontrol. 

Reality:  Since  all  of  the  Pord  plans  for 
phased  decontrol  aim  toward  eventually  al- 
lowing the  price  of  domestic  oil  to  t)e  set  by 
the  OPEC  cartel,  they  do  not  represent  a 
compromise.  The  Ford  plan  has  not  been 
changed.  It  is  still  a  plan  to  let  American 
oil  producers  charge  American  consumers  a 
monopoly  price  for  American  oil.  If  not  this 
year,  then  the  next  or  the  one  after  that. 
The  fact  that  the  monopoly  price  will  be  set 
by  a  cartel  of  foreign  governments  does  not 
make  it  less  objectionable  than  if  It  were  set 
In  the  boardrooms  of  domestic  oil  companies 
subject  to  our  antitrust  laws. 

The  debate  with  Congress  is  over  alterna- 
tive non-competitive  pricing  policies.  The 
Pord  Administration  wants  to  allow  domes- 


tic oU  producers  to  charge  American  con- 
sumers the  escalating  OPEC  cartel  price  for 
American  oil,  while  the  Congress  believes 
that  lower  oil  prices  set  by  our  government 
will  provide  more  equitable  and  economically 
efficient  incentives  to  domestic  oil  producers 
and  fairness  to  consumers.  Since  the  various 
Ford  plans  for  phased  decontrol  and  a  de- 
ceptive windfall  profits  tax  are  still  formulas 
for  eventual  OPEC  pricing  of  all  American 
oil,  these  variations  are  not  compromises. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Ford  Administration 
decries  the  Democratic  Congress  for  attempt- 
ing to  solve  social  problems  by  "throwing 
money"  at  them  while  simultaneously  pro- 
posing to  solve  our  oU  production  problem 
by  throwing  money  at  oil  producers  through 
endorsing  monopoly  pricing  of  oil. 

The  alternative  congressional  energy  pol- 
icy of  reasonable  Incentive  prices  for  oU  and 
non-price  approaches  to  energy  conservation 
is  embodied  in  H.R.  7014,  which  is  progress- 
ing toward  early  passtige  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  September  In  spite  of  de- 
laying tactics  by  the  Ford  Administration 
and  its  Congressional  spokesmen. 

5.  Myth:  Immediate  decontrol  of  old  oil 
due  to  expiration  of  Allocation  Act  was  made 
inevitable  by  Congressional  refusal  to  accept 
President  Ford's  "compromise"  of  decontrol 
over  a  39-month  period. 

Reality:  President  Ford  could  sign  the  con- 
gressional extension  of  the  Allocation  Act  (S. 
1849)  and  then  begin  his  final  "decontrol" 
plan  by  administrative  action  without  any 
congressional  review.  In  fact,  he  never  had 
to  submit  his  final  proposal  (39 -month  plan) 
to  congressional  review  in  the  first  place 
since  the  Allocation  Act  provides  for  con- 
gressional approval  only  If  domestic  oil  Is 
completely  exempted  from  price  controls. 
Since  the  39-month  "decontrol"  plan  sub- 
mitted in  July  included  an  $11.50  cap  price, 
old  oil  was  not  being  exempted  from  price 
controls  and  congressional  review  was  not 
required  in  July  and  would  not  be  required 
In  September  under  the  extension  of  the  Act. 

The  reason  that  President  Ford  refuses  to 
implement  the  39-month  decontrol  plan  by 
administrative  action  is  that  he  fears  having 
the  $11.50  price  for  old  oil  tested  In  the 
courts.  A  legal  challenge  to  the  $11.50  price 
might  succeed  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot 
be  justified  under  either  the  Allocation  Act's 
requirement  for  "equitable  pricing"  or  the 
President's  own  executive  order  requiring 
inflationary  impact  statements  to  justify 
agency  actions  that  raise  prices. 

It  Is  this  unwillingness  to  have  the  $11.50 
price  for  old  oil  tested  legally  that  has  led 
the  President  to  arrange  events  so  that  ei- 
ther Congress  became  an  accomplice  to 
monopoly  pricing  of  old  oil  by  approving  the 
$11.50  price  in  his  so-called  decontrol  plan 
or  refused  to  approve  the  plan,  as  it  did,  set- 
ting the  stage  for  a  presidential  veto  of  the 
extension  of  the  Allocation  Act  the  conse- 
quent decontrol  that  cannot  be  challenged 
in  the  courts. 

6.  Myth:  Congress  has  rejected  President 
Ford's  energy  policy  proposals  without  de- 
veloping its  own  alternative  energy  policies. 

Reality:  It  is  true  that  Congress  has  re- 
sisted enactment  of  the  Ford  energy  policy 
package,  because  it  is  basically  the  energy 
industry  policy  of  monopoly  pricing  of 
American  oil,  natural  gas  and  coal  (much  of 
which  Is  from  public  lands) . 

It  Is  not  true  that  Congress  has  failed  to 
develop  alternative  energy  policies.  The  fact 
is  that  several  bUls  embodying  energy  pol- 
icies supported  by  congressional  majorities 
have  been  passed  since  the  1973  embargo.  It 
has  been  vetoed  by  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford 
that  have  prevented  these  congressional  ma- 
jority policies  from  becoming  law. 

President  Nixon,  for  example,  vetoed  leg- 
islated price  controls  on  domestic  oil  in  early 
1974.  President  Ford  has  vetoed  controls  on 
strip  mining  that  have  been  passed  by  suc- 
cessive Congresses  and  has  vetoed  an  exten- 


sion of  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  which 
would  have  added  price  controls  for  new  oil. 
He  is  also  expected  to  veto  the  recenUy 
passed  simple  extension  of  the  Allocation  Act 
(S.  1849).  Nearly  completed  legislation  con- 
trolling development  of  energy  reserves  on 
the  outer  continental  shelf  will  probably  be 
vetoed  because  it  offends  energy  industry 
preferences.  A  comprehensive  biU  (HJl. 
7014)  mandating  improved  energy  efficien- 
cies in  industrial  processes,  buildings,  autos, 
and  appliances  and  limiting  oil  prices  to 
non-monopoly  levels  is  certain  to  be  vetoed 
when  it  reaches  the  President  precisely  be- 
cause it  represents  congressional  majority 
energy  policy  which  he  claims  does  not  exist. 
In  short,  the  stalemate  in  development  of 
national  energy  policy  is  based  on  the  refusal 
of  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  and  the  energy 
industry  to  consent  to  majority  rule  rather 
than  on  any  failure  of  Congress  to  act 
respKsnsibly. 

7.  Myth:  The  Impact  of  decontrol  of  old 
oil  will  not  be  very  great;  after  all,  it  will  only 
increase  the  price  of  gasoline  by  la  per  gallon. 

Reality:  The  Ford  Administration's  focus 
on  the  price  of  only  gasoline  as  an  index  of 
the  cost  of  decontrol  is  intentionally  decep- 
tive. This  focus  on  gasoline  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  home  heating  oil,  diesel 
fuel  for  trucks  and  tractors,  and  fuel  oil  for 
electric  power  plants  and  factories  wUl  also 
rise  as  the  price  of  crude  oil  rises.  It  also 
omits  price  increases  for  coal  and  unregu- 
lated natural  gas  (intrastate  sales)  which  ac- 
company increases  in  the  average  price  of  oU. 
Plnallv,  It  omits  a  likely  50",  "ripple  effect" 
as  each  $1  increase  in  fuel  prices  is  multi- 
plied into  a  $1.50  increase  in  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  Into  account, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  estimated 
that  the  $2  Ford  tariff  and  immediate  decon- 
trol of  old  oil  combined  would  Increase  fuel 
prices  by  $32  biUlon  per  year.  When  a  50% 
ripple  effect  is  added  (the  JEC  suggests  a 
75^;  ripple) ,  the  total  annual  Impact  on  con- 
sumer prices  reaches  $48  billion,  or  $225  per 
person.  For  a  four  person  family,  then,  the 
total  Impact  of  the  Ford  plan  is  $900  per  year. 
Even  If  the  absurd  Ford  tariff  is  discontinued, 
decontrol  of  old  oil  would  still  cost  over  $150 
person  or  $600  per  four  person  family  per 
j-ear.  (See  enclosed  explanatory  chart.) 

8.  Myth :  Decontrol  of  old  oil  will  not  even 
cause  the  originally  expected  l<t  per  gallon 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gasoline  because 
President  Pord  will  drop  his  oU  tariff  and  be- 
cause "market  conditions"  will  prevent  the 
full  pass  through  of  the  crude  oil  price  in- 
creases. 

Reality:  Ending  the  $2  Ford  tariff  as  de- 
control begins  does  not  avoid  the  full  cost 
of  decontrol;  it  merely  replaces  one  presi- 
dentially  mandated  inflationary  oil  price  in- 
crease with  a  more  inflationary  sequel.  The 
maximum  Inflationary  impact  of  the  Ford 
tariff  on  oil  prices  Is  $6.1  billion  per  year, 
while  the  maximum  impact  of  decontrol  on 
oil  prices  is  over  $16  billion  pear  year,  at 
today's  OPEC  price. 

The  Ford  tariff  should  never  have  been  cre- 
ated in  the  first  place.  It  made  Imported  oil 
$2  more  expensive  than  the  already  artificial- 
ly high  OPEC  price  and  it  raised  the  price  of 
uncontrolled  domestic  oil  (40",  of  VS.  pro- 
duction) to  the  OPEC  price  plus  $2,  the  high- 
est wellhead  price  for  oil  In  the  world.  The 
inflationary  Pord  tariff  should  simply  be 
ended,  not  replaced  with  a  worse  option. 

As  for  the  claim  that  "market  conditions" 
will  prevent  the  pass  through  of  the  full  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  crude  oil  due  to  decon- 
trol, this  result  will  persist  only  so  long  as 
price  cutting  competition  in  the  refining  and 
marketing  segments  of  the  oil  industry  per- 
sists. The  problem  here  Is  that  price  competi- 
tion in  the  oil  industry  provided  by  inde- 
pendent reflners  and  marketers,  not  by  the 
major  Integrated  companies,  and  the  end  of 
the  Allocation  Act  is  a  formula  for  an  end  to 
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the  competitive  potential  of  the 
refiners  and  marketers 

Expiration  of  the  government 
provided  by  the  Allocation  Act 
ally  be  followed  by  a  repeat  of 
1973  experiences  which  led  the 
the  original  Allocation  Act  mo 
the  1973  oil  embargo    These  e 
eluded  suppression  of  price 
the   major   Integrated   oil 
the  price  cutting  independent 
marketers  depend  upon  for  the^ 
crude  oil  and  refined  products 
evidence  that   this  pre-embargi 
behavior  will  not  be  repeated  in 
of  the  regulatory  protection 
Allocation  Act.  Indeed,  with  the 
making  opportunities  overseas, 
companies  will  be  more  intent 
Increasing  profits  In  the  U.S.  wh^re 
traditionally  Increased  their 
suppressing  price  competition 
encouraging  It. 

9.  Myth :  Decontrol  of  old  oil 
the  expected  Increase  in  produc 
oil  reservoirs. 

Reality:   This  is  true  only  if 
that  a  real  cost  of  $100  to  $200 
additional  oil  gained  by  deconttol 
bargain.  The  real  cost  of  oil 
control  could  be  much  higher 
parent  cost  represented  by  paylrig 
price  of  $13.50  for  decontrolled 

Decontrol  Is  a  bad  way  to 
oil  production  because  of  the 
Ishing  returns.  This  economic 
cause  decontrol  will  raise  the  prt 
oil  to  the  uncontrolled,  artiflcai  ly 
tel  price  in  order  to  Increase 
slightly. 

Old  oil  Is  now  price  controlled 
54'r  increase  in  three  years  for 
ductlon  costs  are  not  much 
tlon  because  they  were  primarily 
tlon  Investments.  If  the  price 
$12.  an  FEA  supported  study 
state  Oil  Compact  Conxmisslon 
ditlonal  production  of  only  670 
rels  of  old  oil  through  the  end 
these  670  million  barrels  wo\ild 
billion  due  to  paying  the 
all   old  oil   rather  than  $5.25 
the  real  cost  per  barrel  of  oil 
control   would   be  at  least  $10C/ 
than  $12  bbl. 

Cost  of  decontrol.  $70  billion 
from  decontrol.  670  mil.  bbl. 

The  $l00/bbl.  Is  still  not  the 
of  oil  gained  by  decontrol.  The 
trol  numerator  in  the  fraction 
Increased   beyond   $70   billion 
creased  prices  for  unregulated 
(Intrastate  sales)  and  coal  as 
average  price  of  oil  upward  ov^r 
ahead.    This    additional    cost 
would  add  at  least  another  $25 
$70  billion  numerator  for  a  tota|l 
Hon.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
erator  should  be  expanded  by 
into  account  the  ripple  effect  which 
fuel  costs  will  have  on  the  prices 
and   services   In    the   economy 
total  of  $140  bUUon. 

When  the  $140  blUlon  total 
trol  through  1980  Is  divided  by 
lion  barrels  of  oil  gained  by 
the  same  years,  the  real  cost 
tional   oil  is  $200 'bbl.   rather 
parent  price  of  $12  per  barrel: 

Cost  of  decontrol,  $140  bill 
gained  from  decontrol  670  mil. 
$200/bbl. 

This   real    cost   of   $200   per 
gained  by  decontrol  Illustrates 
tary  economic  concept  of  the 
Ishlng  returns  applied  to  old 
also    Illustrates    the 
sources  caused  by  monopoly 
oil. 

Knowing  that   decontrol  of 
not   be   Justified   by   price- 
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tionships, the  Ford  Administration  resorts 
to  the  nebulous  rationale  of  the  need  for 
a  higher  price  to  help  the  oil  companies 
generate  capital.  This  is  a  flexible  concept 
that  can  be  expanded  to  apply  to  whatever 
price  the  OPEC  cartel  sets.  It  should  be  seen 
for  what  it  is.  an  argument  that  the  oil 
industry  should  be  permitted  to  charge  a 
monopoly  price  for  its  product  in  order  to 
generate  capital,  a  practice  entirely  anti- 
thetical to  the  antitrust  laws  and  to  the 
operation  of  a  competitive  free  enterprise 
economy.  Perhaps  the  Ford  Administration 
plans  to  expand  this  concept  to  other  major 
industries.  Big  Business  would  certainly  be 
grateful  for  permission  to  charge  monopoly 
prices,  on  whatever  pretext. 

10.  Myth:  Even  if  the  price  of  old  oil 
remains  controlled,  the  price  of  new  oil 
must  be  allowed  to  follow  the  escalating 
price  of  OPEC  oil  In  order  to  maximize  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  new  oil 
soiirces. 

Reality:  During  a  period  when  the  world 
oil  price  is  set  by  a  cartel,  competitive  pric- 
ing of  oil  Is  not  an  available  option.  Hence, 
the  U.S.  government  must  choose  between 
two  policies  for  non-competitive  pricing  of 
domestic  oil.  Either  the  government  sets  Its 
own  non-competitive  price  for  American  oil 
or  the  OPEC  cartel  sets  a  non-comf>etltlve 
price  for  American  oil,  since  deciding  not  to 
set  the  price  ourselves  means  choosing  the 
OPEC  price.  The  latter  course  Is  a  re- 
sponsible government  policy  only  if  It  leads 
to  an  economically  efficient  and  equitable 
allocation  of  resources  In  the  U.S.  economy 
(as   would   a   competitive   market   price). 

Demonstration  of  the  economic  efficiency 
and  fairness  of  OPEC  pricing  of  American  oil 
would  require  more  evidence  regarding  the 
relationship  of  various  alternative  oil  prices 
and  their  respective  production  conse- 
quences than  either  the  oil  Industry  or  the 
Ford  Administration  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide. Price/production  relationships  are 
not  even  discussed  In  the  oil  Industry  spon- 
sored "'Nathan  Study",  which  purported  to 
Justify  a  price  of  $12.74  for  new  oil  in  1974. 
While  the  Ford  Administration  has  at- 
tempted some  computer  modeling  of  price/ 
production  relationships.  It  avoided  requir- 
ing the  oil  Industry  to  provide  a  better  data 
base  for  such  computations  when  It  deleted 
from  its  recent  oil  reserve  survey  (at  the 
suggestion  of  the  oil  Industry)  a  question 
which  would  have  required  oil  producers  to 
indicate  the  effect  of  alternative  oil  prices 
on  their  proved  reserves  of  oil. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  Justification,  the 
Ford  Administration  has  plunged  blindly 
toward  OPEC  pricing  of  American  oil.  In- 
deed, In  a  grand  stroke  of  oneupmanshlp. 
President  Ford's  oil  tariff  raised  the  price 
of  Imported  oil  and  domestic  new  oil  (which 
follows  the  price  of  Imported  oil)  $2  beyond 
the  OPEC  price.  Consequently,  our  new  oil 
has  the  highest  wellhead  price  In  the  world 
today. 

A  more  rational  pricing  policy  for  new 
oil  would  be  to  set  a  reasonable  Incentive 
price  somewhat  lower  than  the  OPEC  mo- 
nopoly price  and  then  focus  on  the  non- 
price  factors  that  have  hindered  domestic  oil 
production.  These  non-price  barriers  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  In  domestic  oil 
production  In  recent  years  and  would  create 
a  time  lag  In  reversing  that  trend  even  If 
we  priced  new  oil  at  twice  the  OPEC  oil  price. 
They  Include,  for  example,  tax  policies  that 
encouraged  the  export  of  energy  production 
capital  for  over  20  years,  shortages  of  spe- 
cially skilled  manpower,  and  lack  of  an  off- 
shore leasing  policy  that  would  protect  en- 
vironmental values  and  satisfy  legitimate 
concerns  and  prerogatives  of  onshore  state 
and  local  governments. 

In  sum.  a  responsible  pricing  policy  for 
new  oil  would  be  one  that  chooses  a  price 
that  can  be  defended  as  economically  efficient 
In  terms  of  Its  price /production  relationship 


and  also  recognizes  and  focuses  on  lowering 
non-price  barriers  to  new  oil  development, 
even  if  the  latter  course  steps  on  the  toes 
of  the  oil  Industry. 

11.  Myth:  OPEC  pricing  of  American  oU 
Is  Justified  because  the  higher  price  will  gig. 
nal  consumers  to  use  less  oil. 

Reality:  Since  the  marginal  oil  production 
Increases  expected  from  decontrol  cannot 
Justify  Its  cost,  the  Ford  Administration  hu 
turned  to  the  energy  saving  Impact  of  higher 
oil  prices  as  an  important  rationale  for  de- 
control. The  problem  with  this  claim  Is  that 
we  can't  afford  more  energy  conservation  by 
recession,  which  Is  what  further  energy  price 
Increases  will  bring. 

Again,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  oper- 
ates. The  oil  price  Increases  of  the  past  two 
years  have  created  more  price  rationing  of 
energy  than  is  good  for  consiuners  and  the 
economy;  the  result  has  been  extreme  in- 
flation and  recession.  The  average  price  of 
oil  has  risen  from  $3.90  in  1973  to  over  $7 
in  1974  to  over  $10  In  1975.  Consumers  paid 
$21  billion  for  oil  In  1973  and  $48  billion 
in  1974  and  will  pay  close  to  $60  billion  In 
1975,  without  decontrol.  Much  of  this  addi- 
tional cost  has  been  due  to  allowing  the  price 
of  40 '>  of  domestic  oil  to  keep  pace  with 
the  OPEC  cartel  price  increases.  Uncontrolled 
domestic  oil  now  sells  for  $13.50,  which  u 
equal  to  the  cartel  price  plus  the  $2  Ford 
tariff,  making  it  the  highest  price  oil  in  the 
world  today. 

The  oil  price  Increases  of  the  past  two 
years  have  already  created  more  than  suf- 
ficient price  signals  to  consumers  to  conserve 
energy.  We  can't  afford  the  multi-bllllon  dol- 
lar burden  of  further  price  rationing  of  oil. 
We  need  to  turn  to  other  means  of  guiding 
consumers  to  reduced  energy  use.  The  tech- 
nologies and  patterns  of  development  that 
hav  locked  consumers  Into  Inefficient  usee 
of  energy  will  have  to  be  changed.  We  can 
require  more  energy  efficient  Industrial  proc- 
esses and  buildings  and  the  manufacture  (rf 
more  efficient  autos  and  appliances,  for  ex- 
ample, instead  of  pursuing  energy  conserva- 
tion through  another  inflationary  burst  of 
oil  price  increases.  Indeed,  the  non-price  al- 
ternative of  the  regulatory  route  to  Improved 
energy  efficiency  not  only  avoids  the  Infla- 
tionary Impact  of  price  rationing;  it  also  re- 
duces inflation  because  cutting  energy  vniste 
improves  economic  efficiency. 

As  for  the  consumer  cost  of  requiring  Im- 
proved efficiency  of  energy  use,  we  should 
remember  that  a  barrel  of  oil  saved  Is  as 
good  as.  or  better  than,  a  barrel  produced. 
Thus,  if  the  real  cost  of  oU  gained  by  decon- 
trol would  be  an  inflationary  $200/bbl..  we 
should  consider  the  many  opportunities  for 
saving  a  barrel  of  oil  at  a  much  lower  cost 
through  efficiencv  standards  that  divert 
otherwise  wasted  consumer  dollars  to  pay 
for  Improved  energy  efficiency. 

12.  Myth:  The  economic  Inequities,  in- 
efficiencies, and  disruptions  from  OPEC  pric- 
ing of  American  oil  can  be  offset  by  taxing 
the  windfall  profits  of  oil  producers  and 
recycling  the  tax  revenues  to  the  economy. 

Reality:  A  workable  windfall  profits  re- 
covery system  has  neither  been  described  nor 
proposed  by  the  Ford  Administration.  Even  if 
a  tax  which  actually  captures  windfall  profits 
is  feasible,  it  won't  be  proposed  by  this  Ad- 
ministration because  the  energy  Industry 
wouldn't  give  Its  prior  approval. 

The  Russell  Long  proposal  for  a  windfall 
profits  tax  on  oil,  which  the  Admlnlstrs- 
tlon  has  tacitly  approved,  Is  a  fraud.  It  would 
capture  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  windfall 
profits  which  OPEC  pricing  of  American  oil 
would  create.  It  begins  by  not  taxing  many 
of  the  windfalls  which  occur  from  OPBC 
pricing  of  American  oU.  These  Include  wind- 
fall profits  from  (1)  tripper  oil  (exempt 
from  the  tax),  (2)  the  first  $11.50  received 
for  new  and  released  oil  (the  tax  begins 
after  an  $11.50  base  price,  and  the  exemption 
escalate    6'7c    per    year    above    $11.50),    (3) 
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severance  taxes  to  producing  states 
(severance  taxes  are  specifically  given  prior- 
ity over  the  federal  tax;  they  are  deducted 
from  the  producer's  selling  price  before  the 
federal  tax  Is  computed),  and  (4)  selUng 
unregulated  natiiral  gas  and  coal  at  the 
OPEC  oil  price  (their  prices  will  follow  the 
average  price   of  oil   upward   to  the   OPEC 

price). 

As  for  the  tax  that  Is  applied,  the  revenue 
from  the  tax  will  shrink  from  both  ends 
as  the  base  prices  used  to  cal3ulate  the  tax 
escalate  and  as  the  oil  production  subject 
to  the  tax  is  reduced  by  16.8  ;  per  year 
over  the  life  of  the  tax.  Hence,  long  before 
the  tax  ends  its  prescribed  life  of  5  years 
and  7  months,  revenues  available  for  re- 
cycling to  the  economy  will  dwindle  to  vir- 
tually nothing,  whUe  windfall  profits  and 
their  economic  consequences  balloon.  A 
corollary  to  this  trend  is  that  the  rapidly 
declining  tax  base  over  the  life  of  the  so- 
called  windfall  profits  tax  means  that  an 
increasing  volume  of  old,  released,  and  new 
oil  will  Join  stripper  oil  In  not  blng  taxed 
at  all.  no  matter  how  high  their  cartel  price 
rises.  Of  course  when  the  tax  ends  in  1981, 
no  American  oil  would  be  subject  to  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  despite  the  assumed  con- 
tinuation of  OPEC  pricing  of  American 
oU. 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  proposed  windfall 
profits  tax  is  shown  vividly  by  contrasting  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  estimate  that 
revenues  from  the  tax  would  permit  a  re- 
bate of  $85  per  adult  in  1976  with  an  esti- 
mate (derived  from  a  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee study)  that  decontrol  will  cost  each 
adult  $300  in  1976  due  to  increased  prices 
for  energy  and  energy  Inflation  of  the  prices 
of  all  goods  and  services. 

13.  Myth:  An  Increase  In  domestic  crude 
oil  prices  is  needed  to  offset  the  decline  in 
oil  company  profits  during  the  first  two 
quarters  of  1975. 

Reality:  This  sounds  like  the  often  men- 
tioned child  who  murdered  his  parents  and 
then  asked  the  court  for  mercy  because  he 
was  au  orphan.  Oil  company  profits  are  down 
due  to  a  recession  caused  In  large  part  by 
Increased  prices  for  domestic  oil,  gas.  and 
coal  charged  by  these  companies.  Now  they 
want  help  to  avoid  the  impact  of  the 
recession. 

The  first  question  to  ask  Is  Just  how  much 
are  oil  companies  being  hurt  by  the  reces- 
sion. Careful  analysis  (see  Crittenden,  "By 
Comparison,  Oil  Profits  Still  Gain"  New  York 
Times.  August  2,  1975,  p.  27)  discloses  that 
oil  company  profits  are  surviving  the  reces- 
sion in  good  shape  in  spite  of  the  decline 
of  first  and  second  quarter  1975  profits  from 
early  1974.  If  profits  on  only  domestic  oil 
and  natural  gas  are  examined,  major  com- 
panies such  as  EXXON  and  Texaco  have  ac- 
tually improved  their  profits  since  early 
1974.  As  for  the  $500  million  Increase  In 
federal  taxes  paid  by  the  oil  Industry  In  the 
first  half  of  1975  due  to  loss  of  the  depletion 
allowance,  this  must  be  seen  in  the  context 
of  the  $10  billion  Increase  in  income  from 
domestic  oil  In  1974,  from  $13  billion  In 
1973  to  $23  billion  In  1974  (for  less  oil). 

Measured  by  return  on  equity,  oil  com- 
panies continued  to  perform  better  than 
other  industries  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1975,  in  spite  of  weakened  International 
profits  due  to  the  10 '7,  recessionary  decline 
In  oil  consumption  outside  of  the  U.S. 

The  truth  Is  that  to  the  extent  that  oil 
company  profits  are  suffering.  It  Is  not  be- 
cause domestic  crude  oil  prices  are  too  low, 
but  because  reduced  demand  due  to  the 
recession  has  caused  costly  inefficiencies  in 
the  transportation,  refining,  and  marketing 
segments  of  the  Industry  here  and  abroad. 
If  the  price  of  old  oil  Is  allowed  to  rise  to  off- 
set the  recessionary  burdens  which  other  in- 
dustries have  to  bear,  the  oil  Industry  will 
be  able  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  It  too.  The 
higher  oil  price  will  spur  further  Inflation 


and  recession  but  the  oil  companies  will  not 
suffer  because  they  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  great  transfer  of  wealth  under  the  Ford 
plan  for  encouraging  monopoly  pricing  of  oil. 

14.  Myth:  Any  expense  for  additional  oil 
production  and  reduced  oil  use  Is  a  necessary 
burden  due  to  the  need  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil. 

Reality :  This  Is  the  final  fall  back  position 
used  by  the  Ford  Administration  when  the 
weakness  of  their  claims  that  increased  pro- 
duction and  decreased  demand  Justify  cartel 
pricing  of  Anaerican  oil  Is  exposed. 

The  most  obvious  resjxjnse  Is  that  we  could 
afford  to  protect  ourselves  from  future  em- 
bargoes by  buying  and  stockpiling  dozens  of 
barrels  of  $12  and  $13  Imported  oil  for  every 
$200  barrel  of  U.S.  oil  production  gained  by 
decontrol  (see  No.  9  above). 

A  second  answer  is  that  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration is  exaggerating  both  our  vulner- 
ability to  an  embargo  and  the  likelihood  of  a 
future  embargo  as  successful  as  the  last  one 
(see  Arad,  "If  Arab  OU  Is  Embargoed  Again," 
WaU  Street  Journal,  July  14.  1975.  p.  8).  We 
are  less  vulnerable  today  because  we  cur- 
rently Import  a  smaller  percentage  of  our  oil 
from  the  embargoing  nations  than  we  did  In 
1973.  because  our  stockpiles  are  improved, 
and  because  we  are  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  allocations  required  by  embargo 
(the  shortages  during  the  last  embargo  were 
due  to  mlsallocatlon  and  excessive  stockpil- 
ing rather  than  depletion  of  stockpiles) . 

The  likelihood  of  another  successful  em- 
bargo is  decreased  because  the  embargoing 
nations  are  already  restricting  production 
below  their  lowest  embargo  levels  In  order 
to  keep  the  cartel  price  high.  Any  further 
reduction  will  cut  Into  the  cash  flow  needed 
to  finance  the  planned  economics  of  the  em- 
bargoing nations  and  might  harm  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  oil  reservoirs.  Also,  xinlike 
1973.  today  a  number  of  the  non-embargoing 
producer  nations  have  excess  production 
capacity  available  to  replace  some  of  the 
production  cutbacks  which  embargoing  na- 
tions might  Impose.  Finally,  oil  from  non- 
embargoing  nations  will  become  increasingly 
available  In  the  next  few  years. 


THE   FEDERAL   RATHOLE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple in  and  out  of  Government  are  talk- 
ing about  what  is  commonly  known  as 
regulatory  reform.  Certainly  there  is  a 
need  for  the  Congress  to  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  what  our  complicated  scheme  of 
Federal  agencies  and  big  brother  bureau- 
crats are  doing.  It  has  long  been  my 
belief  that  Crovemment  overregulation  of 
business  is  anticonsumer  because  it  leads 
to  higher  prices  for  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices the  public  needs.  As  Government 
power  and  control  has  expanded,  tlie 
cost  of  Government  has  risen  dramat- 
ically, resulting  in  continuous  red-ink 
Federal  budgets,  inflationary  deficits  and 
higher  taxes  on  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayers.  Citizens'  personal  liberties  and 
property  rights  are  being  threatened  by 
overzealous  regulators.  In  tlie  view  of 
many,  the  inflated  Federal  bureaucracy, 
not  elected  and  not  responsible  to  pub- 
lic approval,  is  out  of  control.  No  wonder 
President  Ford's  urgent  call  for  regula- 
tory reform  has  met  with  widespread 
pubUc  aoproval. 

Yet  for  all  the  rhetoric  about  regula- 
tory reform  fllling  the  halls  of  Congress 
these  days,  nothing  substantive  has  been 
done  so  far.  It  is  as  if  the  Members  did 
not  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  begin. 
If  we  in  the  Senate  and  House  are  really 
serious   about   reforming   the   Grovem- 


ment's  regulatory  system,  we  should  con- 
sider seriously  the  provocative  sugges- 
tions of  Donald  Lambro  in  his  book  "The 
Federal  Rathole,"  published  by  Arling- 
ton House. 

Mr.  Lambro,  UPI  political  correspond- 
ent in  Washington,  is  an  astute  and  ex- 
perienced observer  of  the  Federal  scene. 
He  is  a  good  reporter  who  minces  nj 
words.  In  an  article  published  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Washingtonian  mag- 
azine, Mr.  Lambro  summarizes  the  prob- 
lems of  excessive  Government  regula- 
tion and  spending  discussed  in  his  excel- 
lent book.  With  devastating  precision, 
Mr.  Lambro  describes  "the  Federal 
rathole"  and  offers  his  own  remedy  "to 
plug  it."  He  names  scores  of  Govern- 
ment agencies,  boards,  bureaus,  coun- 
cils, commissions,  and  committees  which 
he  considers  fat  and  frivolous.  Frank- 
ly. I  have  never  heard  of  many  of  them 
and  I  am  sure  they  are  unknown  to  most 
Americans.  He  points  to  "wasteful,  un- 
needed,  outmoded,  misdirected,  and 
downright  extravagant  programs."  Even 
the  names  given  to  them  sound  absurd. 
And  he  proposes  that  they  be  targeted 
for  early  extinction. 

The  point  made  by  Mr.  Lambro  in  this 
article,  as  in  his  book,  is  that  there  Is 
ample  convincing  evidence  of  waste  and 
extravagance  in  Government  and  if  the 
Congress  is  really  sincere  in  its  efiforts 
to  do  something  to  control  spending  and 
inflation,  it  must  take  immediate  and 
decisive  steps  to  eliminate  all  such  costly 
and  unnecessary  Federal  programs  and 
agencies. 

As  Mr.  Lambro  emphasizes,  the  regula- 
tory situation  is  neither  hopeless  nor  in- 
soluble. That  there  is  a  problem  is  self- 
evident.  The  solution  is  easy  enough.  The 
challenge,  however,  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  political  courage.  Are  the  Mem- 
bers willing  to  bite  the  bullet  and  abolish 
their  own  and  their  colleagues'  pet  proj- 
ects? Are  they  able  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sures from  special  interests  and  make 
tough  rather  than  expedient  decisions  to 
vote  no  to  new  Federal  spending? 

As  he  states : 

If  the  cost  of  government  Is  to  be  trimmed 
significantly  and  the  savings  passed  on  to 
the  taxpayers,  government  itself  must  be  re- 
duced. That  means  whole  agencies  and  pro- 
grams must  go.  Offices  that  do  nothing  for 
the  public  welfare  except  spend  the  pub- 
lic's money  have  to  be  abolished  .  .  .  there 
is  a  plethora  of  waste  and  fat  to  be  trimmed 
from  the  Federal  government.  It  must  be 
done  gradually  and  senslblly,  but  thor- 
oughly. 

That  is  our  task.  The  responsibility 
rests  primarly  with  the  Congress  which 
created  these  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams and  established  the  regulatory 
system  that  over  the  years  has  grown 
up  around  us. 

Don  Lambro  presents  a  convincing,  In- 
telligent case.  His  recommendations 
merit  the  consideration  of  sincere  reg- 
ulatory reformers.  I  commend  his  article 
and  his  book  to  my  colleagues.  They  make 
for  good,  if  disturbing  reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lambro's  Washingtonian 
article,  "The  Federal  Rathole:  50  Easy 
Ways  To  Plug  It,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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(By  Donald  Lambro) 
While  President  Ford  has 
on  the  budget  deficit  he  will 
Congress  struggles  to  put  a  cap 
an  oblivious  and  bloated  federal 
Is  lumbering  toward  Its  own 
the  Sky. 

Spending  and  deficit  statistics 
around  Washington  like  summer 
Administration  has  Its  set  of 
gress — depending   on    whom 
has  competing  totals.  But  in 
bureaucracy,  which  stubbornly 
dependently  of  everyone,  will  rl 
and  Impregnable  total  all  Its  owi  i 

The  President  has  prop>osed 
budget  of  $359  billion,  Including 
deficit.  (Ford  conservatively  proj 
budget  will  be  around  $400  blUloi 
however,  bR"!  targeted  a  $367  bl 
$68.8  billion  In  the  red,  or  $8.8 
than  Ford  said  he  would  accept 

Oloomler  voices  say  these 
come  near  the  true  deficits 
and  the  next  fiscal  year.  Treasu;  y 
William    Simon    Is    traveling 
predicting  that  this  year  alone 
ment  will  borrow  a  minimum  ol 
to  pay  Its  mounting  bills.  And 
gressman  George  Mahon,  thie  lean 
ful   chairman   of  the   House   Ap; 
Committee,  has  put  actual  tota 
over  an  18-month  period  at 
•170  billion.  Compare  these 

government   deficits   of   $68    . 

entire   four-year   period   betweei, 
1974. 

The  gross  federal  debt  hit 
the  end  of  last  year  and  Is  expectejd 
•617  billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
ers  are  paying  more  than  $29  billion 
In  Interest  on  the  debt  and  that  . 
estimated  to  shoot  to  $36  blllloii* 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  period. 

Meanwhile,    economists    say 
taxpayer  must  work  four  full  mo, 
pay  his  federal,  state,  and  local 
each  year  that  period  Is  becoml 
Ingly  longer.  Taxes  continue  to 
Labor    Department    survey    found 
personal  Income  tax  bite — federal 
local — for  the  lower  Income 
25.7  percent  from  last  fall.  In 
vey.    Congress'   Joint   Economic 
was  surprised  to  find  that  federal 
s'^rlpped  all  other  cost  increases 
age  American   budget  over  the 
raising  twice  as  fact  as  the 
housing,  and  transportation. 
Can  anything  be  done  to 
nomenal  growth  of  the  federal 

After  eight   years   of  watching 
ton    as   a   political    reporter.    I'm 
that   much   of   the   federal 
with    wasteful,    unneeded,    ou 
directed,    and    downright 
grams.  And  I'm  not  talking  aboiit 

grants  and  research  projects 

ally  rise  to  the  surface.  We  have 
Bedouins  $17,000  for  a  dry-cleaning 
clean  their  djellabas.  We  studie<| 
of  perspiration   from  Australian 
for  a  mere  $70,000.  We've  spent 
study  Tugoelavlan  lizards,  $71 ,000 
a  history  of  comic  books.  $5  000 
vloUn    varnish.    $19,300    to    de 
children  faU  off  tricycles,  and   „ 
the  Pentagon   to  study  Frlsbees 
ernment  is  spending  $13.9  mlllioi 
maintain   300   military   golf 
United  States  and  19  more  In 
tries.  Millions  more  provide  face 
enlargement  operations,  and  othe^ 
surgery  for  wives  of  military  ^ 
out  charge.  The  list  is  seemingly 
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But  if  the  cost  of  government  is  to  be 
trimmed  significantly  and  the  savings  passed 
on  to  the  taxpayers,  government  Itself  must 
be  reduced.  That  means  whole  agencies  and 
programs  must  go.  Offices  that  do  nothing 
for  the  public  welfare  except  spend  the 
public's  money  have  to  be  abolished.  After 
years  of  covering  appropriations  bills  In 
Congress  and  reading  volumes  of  testimony 
and  debate,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  there  is  a  plethora  of  waste  and  fat  to 
be  trimmed  from  the  federal  government.  It 
must  be  done  gradually  and  sensibly,  but 
thoroughly. 

Here,  then,  are  my  candidates  for  the  first 
Washington  wastemakers  to  get  the  ax. 

1,250  Federal  Advisory  Bofwds,  Committees, 
Commissions,  and  Councils:  The  federal  gov- 
ernment is  overpopulated  with  advisory 
committees — 1,250  of  them  exist  In  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  bureaucracy.  An 
estimated  24,000  private  and  public  citizens 
sit  on  these  panels,  fueled  and  run  by  more 
than   4,000   federal   employees. 

Do  we  need  this  many  committees?  Why 
in  heaven's  name  do  we  need  a  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Board,  a  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rlfie  Practice,  a  Waterfowl 
Advisory  Committee,  at  least  two  committees 
on  contraceptives,  one  on  deodorants,  an- 
other for  the  recovery  of  archaeological  re- 
mains, and  an  advisory  committee  for  every 
national  forest  In  America? 

The  list  Includes  a  Social  Problems  Re- 
search Review  Committee,  a  Women's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Aviation,  a  Panel  on 
Sunburn  Treatment,  an  Advisory  Panel  for 
Anthropology,  the  National  Peanut  Advisory 
Committee,  a  review  committee  on  laxatives, 
a  Dance  Advisory  Panel,  a  Personality  Re- 
search Review  Committee,  and,  of  course,  the 
Infamous  Board  of  Tea  Tasters.  President 
Nixon  suggested  abolishing  the  tea  slppers 
In  1970  but  they  continue  to  this  day. 

The  committees  are  heavily  populated  by 
Industry  and  university  representatives  who 
benefit  from  their  advisory  opinions  in  grants 
and  other  programs.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of 
Montana,  has  called  the  panels  "a  headless 
monster."  and  Congressional  investigators 
say  privately  that  90  percent  of  them  could 
be  abolished  tomorrow  without  causing  so 
much  as  a  ripple  in  the  waters  of  govern- 
ment. Congress  characteristically  set  up  a 
committee  in  1970  to  try  to  bring  the  other 
committees,  councils,  boards,  and  commis- 
sions under  control,  but  little  headway  has 
been  made.  By  the  beginning  of  1974,  216 
new  committees  had  been  created,  24  of  them 
by  acts  of  Congress.  Cost  $75  million  a  year. 
Federal  Movie  Making:  There  Is  no  area 
In  the  government  as  rife  with  waste  and 
duplication  as  this  one,  as  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  to  produce  thou- 
sands of  films  and  recordings.  Since  World 
War  I  the  government  has  produced  an  esti- 
mated 100.000  films  on  everything  from  tooth- 
brushes to  soybeans — an  average  of  2.000 
films  a  year. 

No  one  in  the  government  knows  exactly 
how  many  films  are  being  produced  each 
year  and  at  what  cost.  A  little-noticed  gov- 
ernment study  said  that  at  least  $375  mil- 
lion was  spent  in  1972  by  employees  working 
out  of  653  federal  faculties  to  produce  and 
distribute  films,  photographs,  and  audio 
programs. 

The  government  has  produced  585  dental 
films,  including  at  least  12  films  on  how  to 
brush  your  teeth.  Another  14  films  will  tell 
you  everything  you  have  ever  wanted  to  know 
about  venereal  disease.  The  Air  Force,  Army, 
HEW,  NASA,  and  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment have  turned  out  16  films  on  driving 
safety.  11  of  them  by  the  Air  Force  alone.  A 
$64,000  film  series  by  the  Navy  entitled  How 
to  Succeed  uHth  Brunettes  teaches  officers 
proper  etiquette,  whUe  NASA  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  teamed  up  to  produce 
Automobile   Tire  Hydroplaning — What  Hap- 


pens. There  are  3.309  film  titles  lUted  In  the 
Air  Force  catalog,  65  percent  of  them  pro. 
duced  by  the  Air  Force. 

A  government  study  that  tried  to  gauge 
the  extent  to  which  federal  agencies  were 
duplicating  one  another's  film  work  con- 
fessed  the  Job  "tvirned  out  to  be  an  all  but 
impossible  task."  One  Congressional  study 
found  45  major  agencies  were  making  flima 
and  identified  at  least  1,461  key  employeea 
who  supervised  movie-making  activities.  The 
Defense  Department  alone  has  more  than 
•289.8  million  worth  of  film  equipment  spread 
out  over  2.000  military  installations.  Six  of 
the  seven  major  agencies  within  HEW  have 
their  own  film-making  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

National  Science  Foundation  Social  Sci- 
ence  Research:  For  all  the  worthwhile  re- 
search and  study  NSF  has  funded,  the  fact 
remains  that  It  has  wasted  millions  on  proj- 
ects that  in  no  way  serve  the  national  wel- 
fare but  still  pay  researchers  up  to  $46.000 
a  year. 

Some  of  the  most  wasteful  research  spend- 
Ing  Is  In  the  social  sciences.  The  NSF  stud- 
ies include  a  $135,000  project  to  find  out 
whether  chimpanzees  can  be  taught  to  talk- 
a  $55,000  study  on  two  communities  m 
Nepal;  a  $34,500  study  to  explore  public 
opinion  trends  between  1944  and  the  early 
1960s;  a  $66,200  study  of  the  prehistory  of 
Taiwan;  a  $66,000  study  on  the  social  atti- 
tudes and  modes  of  adaptation  of  the  Korean 
minority  In  Japan.  The  principal  finding  of 
one  study  entitled  "Trends  in  Tolerance  of 
Nonconformity,"  which  cost  $350,000.  was 
that  48  percent  of  all  Americans  believed  In 
the  devil.  Cost:  $49.5  million. 

Small  Business  Administration:  Even  those 
who  favor  some  program  to  aid  America's 
small  businesses  must  concede  the  SBA'g 
record  is  one  of  the  grossest  examples  of 
bureaucratic  corrruptlon  and  political 
favoritism.  Last  year,  after  a  lengthy  series  of 
hearings  had  uncovered  "self-dealing, 
favored  treatment,  and  shaky  if  not  fraudu- 
lent loan  practices"  In  a  number  of  SEA 
offices.  House  Banking  Committee  Chairman 
Wright  Patman  questioned  whether  "the 
SBA  itself  should  be  abolished."  Said  Pat- 
man,  "Certainly  its  continued  existence  with- 
out extensive  reform  cannot  be  condoned." 
But  Congress  extended  its  authority  to  con- 
tinue lending  up  to  $7.3  billion,  despite  testi- 
mony that  relatives  of  SBA  officials  and  po- 
litical supporters  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion received  preferential  loans.  House  in- 
vestigators also  found  that  loans  often  went 
not  to  the  truly  small  buslnesman  but  to 
wealthy  entrepreneurs. 

The  SBA  loans — with  the  exception  of 
disaster  assistance  loans,  which  should  be 
retained  and  transferred  to  another  agency- 
do  relatively  little  to  help  the  nation's  small 
business  community.  Despite  its  enormous 
budget  and  high  overhead  costs,  far  less  than 
one  percent  of  America's  little  businesses 
are  helped.  Some  form  of  tax  credits  would 
be  far  more  effective  and  equitable.  Cost: 
$444  million. 

CivU  Defense  Preparedness  Agency:  Over 
the  past  decade  the  government  has  spent 
more  than  $1  billion  on  civil  defense.  Tet 
I  doubt  it  has  made  America  better  protected 
from  nuclear  attack. 

In  a  simpler  period  when  conventional 
bombs,  even  nuclear  bombs,  were  dropped 
from  airplanes,  this  program  made  sense.  No 
longer.  In  an  age  of  MIRV  missiles  there  la 
no  place  to  hide  from  a  major  attack.  This 
agency  Is  the  classic  government  effort  at 
"make  work,"  supporting  some  6,200  full- 
time  and  part-time  civil  defense  employees, 
with  an  additional  700  federal  employees 
based  In  Washington.  Only  about  5.000  cities 
and  towns  participate  In  its  program  any- 
way, and  in  many  of  these  communities  the 
civil  defense  watch  Is  the  local  police  or 
sheriff's  office.  Cost:  $82  million. 
Interstate     Cooamerce     Commission:     An 
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antiquated  ICC  rate  structure  and  a  tangle 
of  regulations  that  prohibits  competition  Is 
costing  consumers  between  $6  billion  and 
$10  billion  a  year  in  higher  prices  for  almost 
everything  they  buy. 

Under  ICC  rules,  trucks  are  required  to 
make  uneconomical  semi-filled  hauls  and 
empty  backhauls,  often  on  roundabout 
routes  that  could  be  significantly  short- 
ened to  cut  costs.  The  agency's  rulemaking 
forces  both  raUroads  and  intercity  trucking 
to  function  Uke  a  manufacturer  operating  at 
50  percent  of  capacity. 

Only  the  major  truckers  benefit  from  this 
kind  of  government  cartellzatlon  because  In 
a  totally  competitive  system  they  would  have 
to  vie  with  rate-cutting  railroads  and  an  in- 
flux of  independent  truckers  who  would  offer 
cheap  transportation.  Of  particular  note: 
When  Congress  established  Amtrak,  the  gov- 
ernment-operated rail  passenger  service.  It 
virtually  ignored  the  cumbersome  ICC.  It  has 
long  outlived  its  usefulness.  Cost:  $43.1  mil- 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  By  prohibiting 
price  competition,  the  CAB  has  forced  the 
airlines  to  over-compete  in  the  number  of 
flights  and  routes  they  can  offer  and  to  add 
other  costly  glnamlcks  such  as  elaborate  meal 
choices  and  movies.  The  result  too  often  has 
been  unfilled  flights  and  wasted  capital.  The 
consumer  has  been  denied  the  fruits  of  true 
competition — efficient  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  fare. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman  Lewis 
A.  Engman  called  the  CAB's  practices  "gov- 
ernment-sanctioned price  fixing"  and  pro- 
posed that  it  be  stopped.  Only  recently  has 
It  dawned  on  some  members  of  Congress  to 
Inquire  why  unregulated  Intrastate  airline 
fares— such  as  those  charged  by  Pacific 
Southwest  Airways  In  California— are  less 
than  half  those  charged  by  CAB-regulated 
interstate  carriers. 

Also  note  that  the  CAB  has  not  approved 
a  new  trunk  carrier  since  Its  creation  In  1938. 
Last  year,  lor  example,  it  turned  down  an  ap- 
plication by  a  British  airline  to  fly  New  York 
to  London  for  $125  each  way — a  little  more 
than  one-third  the  "economy"  fare  charged 
by  Pan  Am.  TWA.  and  other  airlines. 

As  for  the  CAB's  subsidies  to  smaller  air- 
lines to  provide  service  to  rural  areas  of  the 
country,  a  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
concluded  that  the  case  for  ending  the  sub- 
sidy "appears  to  be  a  strong  one.  No  con- 
vincing evidence  has  been  discovered  that 
any  substantial  benefits  accrue  to  the  nation 
at  large  from  the  continued  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  to  support  local  air  service." 
Cost:  $84.8  million. 

Women's  Bureau:  When  this  agency  was 
created  In  1920  there  was  no  doubt  women 
needed  special  help  in  obtaining  better  Jobs 
and  better  pay.  But  with  the  advance  being 
made  today  by  women  in  the  nation's  work 
force,  this  agency  has  become  a  bureaucratic 
anachronism.  Besides  lobbying  strongly  for 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment — about  which 
the  nation  Is  deeply  divided — this  agency 
does  little  to  substantively  help  women.  By 
Its  own  admission,  the  agency  has  become  an 
Information  and  referral  service.  A  lot  of  its 
time  Is  spent  helping  to  organize  and  promote 
conferences  for  women's  groups  through  Its 
ten  regional  offices.  Cost:  $1.9  million. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admini- 
stration: Despite  hundreds  of  millions  of  this 
agency  from  its  inception  in  1967  through 
1973.  annual  highway  traffic  deaths  con- 
tinued *o  rise  from  52.924  to  55.800  during 
this  period.  Then  in  1974  Congress  ordered  a 
national  speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour, 
not  to  save  lives  but  to  conserve  energy.  The 
National  Safety  Council  says  that  highway 
deaths  plummeted  by  9,600  that  year. 

We  could  spend  billions  on  this  agency  to 
produce  the  safest  car  In  the  world  and  traf- 
fic fatalities  would  continue  to  occiir. 
Drivers,    not   automobiles,    cause    accidents. 


And  safer  drivers  and  traffic  procedures  are 
by  and  large  not  going  to  be  developed  in 
Washington.  They  are  going  to  be  developed 
by  strict  enforcement  of  the  driving  laws  and 
by  daring,  innovative  safety  programs  carried 
out  by  states  and  localities.  Congress  can 
help,  without  spending  a  nickel,  by  simply 
legislating  that  new  cars  be  produced  with 
lower  speed  capabUities.  The  Highway  Trust 
Fund  could  also  be  used  to  reward  states  with 
highway  safety  grants  In  proportion  to  each 
state's  reduced  fatality  figures. 

Despite  Its  large  budget.  Congress  has  not 
been  enthralled  with  NHTA's  work.  Last  year 
Congress  repealed  one  of  Its  flagship  projects 
the  mandatory  seatbelt-lgnltlon  Interlock 
systems.  caUlng  It  "Big  Brotherlsm"  at  Its 
worst.  And  the  House  voted  against  the 
agency's  mandatory  ah:  bag  restraint  device 
proposed  for  1977  model  cars.  The  success 
of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  shows 
there  are  far  less  costly  ways  to  curb  the 
death  toll  on  our  highways.  Cost:  $170.9  mil- 
lion. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities: This  agency  sounds  noble,  but  In 
a  time  of  severe  debt  can  we  afford  it?  And 
should  taxpayers'  money  be  spent  on  theatri- 
cal productions  which  few  Americans  would 
pay  to  see,  such  as  Robert  WUson's  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Joseph  Stalin,  a  "silent  opera" 
that  runs  wordlessly  In  slow  motion  for 
half  a  day;  or  Tom  Eyen's  The  Dirtiest  Show 
on  Earth,  described  as  a  play  of  devil-may- 
care  nudity  that  frolics  to  a  sexual  orgy  for 
its  dramatic  climax? 

The  Foundation  also  has  awarded  $750  for 
a  poem,  the  entire  text  of  which  consists  of 
seven  letters — "llghght."  Erica  Jong  received 
$5,000  to  write  her  sexually  explicit  novel 
Fear  of  Flying.  Other  grants  Include  $7,857 
for  a  study  of  how  "children  at  play  utilize 
the  urban  environment  as  a  theatrical  and 
mythical  arena."  The  Moravian  Music 
Foundation  was  given  $79,676  to  catalog  its 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  music.  Two 
researchers  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  were  given  $31,912  to  microfilm  the 
principal  archives  of  the  Island  of  Malta. 
And  a  humanities  grant  of  $8,470  was  award- 
ed to  study  nineteenth-century  political  car- 
toons. 

The  agency  Is  Just  another  example  of  gov- 
ernment subsidies,  this  time  for  the  arts  and 
entertainment  Industries,  which  already  re- 
ceive hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
from  businesses,  foundations,  philanthro- 
pies, and  other  supporters.  Coet:  $159  mil- 
lion. 

Economic  Development  Administration : 
Last  year  Congress  received  a  57-page  report 
that  said  EDA  was  an  ineffective,  poorly 
funded,  mismanaged  attempt  to  combat  un- 
employment. Congress  Ignored  the  study, 
which  It  had  ordered,  and  kept  the  agency 
alive  for  another  two  years.  The  six-month 
review  by  the  Commerce  Department  and  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  concluded 
that  EDA — which  has  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  since  Its  beginning  in 
1966 — was  "Inadequate  in  pursuing"  Its  ob- 
jectives. In  1966  EDA  targeted  424  areas  for 
public  works  grants  Btnd  loan  assistance  to 
alleviate  chronic  unemployment.  As  of  last 
year  two-thirds  of  them  still  had  serious  un- 
employment. One  agency  official  compared 
Its  efforts  to  "trying  to  put  out  the  Towering 
Inferno  with  a  garden  hose."  Over  the  years 
EDA  has  distributed  funds  in  relatively  small 
portions  to  more  than  1,300  separate  areas. 
Thus,  the  report  concluded.  "With  but  a  few 
exceptions,  the  amount  of  assistance  to  any 
one  area  has  not  been  great  enough  to  over- 
come the  economic  causes  of  distress." 

Another  mid-level  EDA  official  complained, 
"Too  often  we've  put  money  into  a  town 
when  it  would  be  better  If  the  town  went 
away.  They're  small  communities  with 
dwindling  populations,  one-Industry  towns 
virlth  little  basis  for  future  economic  develop- 
ment." There  are  many  avenues  government 
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can  take  to  help  business  obtain  needed 
working  capital  to  provide  Jobs,  EDA  is  not 
one  of  them.  Cost:  $258.5  million. 

Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  Program: 
There  are  11,700  men  being  paid  to  serve 
in  the  Coast  Guard's  Reserves.  The  entire 
program  could  be  terminated  without  really 
aftectlng  the  Coast  Guard's  work  in  any  sub- 
stantive way. 

The  reserves  are  rarely  used.  As  of  the  end 
of  1974,  the  last  call-up  involved  134  men  in 
the  spring  of  1973  during  the  Mississippi 
floods.  President  Nixon  proposed  abolishing 
the  reserve  program  in  1970.  arguing  it 
"would  not  significantly  reduce  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  Coast  Guard."  The  Coast 
Guard  also  keeps  10,402  men  In  their  Ready 
Reserves  on  a  volunteer,  non-paid,  standby 
basis.  Surely  the  Selected  Reservists  could  be 
transferred  into  the  volunteer  Ready  Re- 
serves where  they  would  remain  available  for 
emergencies.  Cost:  $27.9  million. 

Military  Servants:  Pentagon  regulations, 
through  loophole-ridden  languEige,  allow 
generals  and  admirals  to  use  enlisted  service- 
men as  their  ser^-ants.  Many  servicemen  have 
worked  as  valets,  social  secretaries,  cooks, 
waiters,  errand  boys,  cabin  boys,  grocery 
shoppers,  babysitters,  housemaids,  chauffeurs, 
lawn  keepers,  bartenders,  and  butlers  for 
parties — all  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  servants  are  Jealously  parcelled  out  to 
450  of  America's  highest-ranking  generals 
and  admirals.  The  Army  chief  of  staff,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
chief  of  naval  operations,  the  commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  chief 
of  staff  are  provided  five  servants  each.  Thir- 
teen other  Army  generals,  eight  admirals,  one 
Marine  Corps  general,  and  14  Air  Force  gen- 
erals receive  three  servants  each.  The  re- 
maining top  brass  have  to  struggle  along 
with  one  or  two  servants  each,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  who  Is  given  four.  The  GI 
servant  system  represents  the  height  of  aris- 
tocratic pomposity,  and  it  Is  degrading  and 
humiliating  to  our  servicemen.  Cost:  $5.4 
million. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation: 
Congress  In  1969  established  OPIC  to  take 
over  and  expand  the  Insurance  and  loan- 
guarantee  programs  for  U.S.  Investors 
abroad  previously  run  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Since  then 
OPIC  has  written  billions  of  dollars  of  jjol- 
icles  Insuring  major  American  corporations 
Investing  In  developing  countries  against 
the  risks  of  war.  expropriation  of  property, 
and  currency  inconvertibility. 

Thxis.  the  U.S.  has  beem  subsidizing  some 
of  America's  biggest  corporations  to  send 
their  capital  abroad  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment and  a  money-starved  U.S.  capital 
market  require  Just  the  opposite.  In  fact, 
79  percent  of  all  OPIC-lssued  insurance  was 
provided  to  firms  on  Fortune  magazine's  list 
of  the  500  largest  corporations  and  50  larg- 
est banks.  OPIC  also  has  made  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees to  private  Investment  enterprises 
abroad,  such  as  a  $415,000  direct  loan  to 
Haiti's  Habitation  Leclerc,  a  pleasure  dome 
resort  for  the  wealthy. 

The  federal  government  sbouild  not  be  In 
the  insurance-writing  business.  Experts,  In 
fact,  say  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
Investments  by  U.S.  firms  In  lesser-developed 
countries  are  uninsured  because  the  com- 
panies feel  they  dont  need  such  protection. 
It  Is  an  unnecessary  and  costly  government 
program  that  could  end  up  costing  tax- 
payers billions. 

President's  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality:  This  commission  has 
been  around  for  four  years,  although  It's 
difficult  to  find  anyone  in  Congress  who  can 
tell  you  anything  of  value  It  has  done  to 
justify  expenditures  of  $5.5  million  since 
1970.  Its  purpose  ostensibly  is  to  "promote 
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the  productivity  of  the  America 
and  to  Improve  worker  morale  an 
Ity  of  work." 

Democratic  Congressman  He 
of  New  Mexico  called  It  "Jxist 
ernment  employment  service."  „ 

Ckjmmlsslon  once  studied  the  wa^. „, 

of  tomatoes,  made  a  study  of  transportation , 
and  examined  the  productivity  o7  hospitals. 
Even  the  House  Banking  Ciommlftee.  which 
oversees  Its  activities,  questlonedi  the  "use- 
fulness of  some  of  the  commission^  proposed 
projects  .  .  .  dealing  with  such  cfencems  as 
banking,  restaurants,  and  education."  Noth- 
ing the  agency  has  done  thus  far.  however, 
has  Improved  anyone's  productlilty.  Cost: 
$2  million. 

Alaska  Railroad:  Tears  ago  the  p.S.  began 
running  the  Alaska  railroad  to  h01p  stimu- 
late settlement  and  Industrial  aiil  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  region.  With  the 
discovery  of  tremendous  oil  reioiwces  In 
Alaska  and  the  area's  potertlal  foi  economic 
development,  the  need  for  maintaining  fed- 
eral ownership  of  the  railroad  has  vanished. 
It  obviously  has  become  an  attractive  In- 
vestment and  should  be  sold  eltlier  to  the 
state  or  to  private  enterprise.  Cost:  $6  2 
mllUon. 

Revenue  Sharing:  It  Is  said  tiat  when 
Congress  passed  revenue  sharing  it  truly 
took  leave  of  its  senses.  In  1972  Americans 
were  paying  well  In  excess  of  $20  MlUon  an- 
nually In  Interest  on  the  federal  <  ebt.  Tliat 
was  the  year  Congress  decided  to  jlve  away 
•30.2  bUllon  over  five  years  to  states  and 
localities.  The  goverrunent  had  uo  monev 
to  share.  It  was  In  debt  and  It  wis  sinking 
deeper  into  debt. 

"Where  In  the  hell  do  we  get  the  money  to 
pay  for  It?"  asked  liberal  Senate-  Gaylord 
Nelson,  calling  the  plan  "fiscally  Irrespon- 
sible. Those  who  spend  the  money  ought  to 
have  the  responsibility  to  raising  t  tie  taxes." 
Senate  Democratic  leader  Mike  Mansfield 
says  he  still  opposes  revenue  shij-lng  and 
now  that  he  has  seen  It  work  he's  pa  rtlcularly 
disturbed  'about  some  of  the  uses  I  he  money 
Is  being  put  to,  building  bridle  piths,  and 
the  like— a  lot  of  things  like  tha ;  which  I 
think  are  questionable."  Even  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle,  the  plan's  original  pro- 
moter, now  acknowledges  revenue  sharlng's 
chief  weakness  is  that  it  gives  nonev  "to 
more  than  38,000  jurisdictions.  som<  of  which 
have  neither  demonstrated  a  need  nor  pro- 
vided a  use  for  It." 

Revenue  sharing  destroys  the  c  )ncept  of 
accountability  that  Is  fundament  il  to  our 
system  of  government.  The  federal  govern- 
ment raises  the  money  through  tax  is  or  bor- 
rowing In  order  to  give  It  away  to  ocal  gov- 
ernments but  has  no  say  as  to  how  the 
money  Is  spent.  Those  on  the  local  level  who 
spend  the  funds  do  so  by  avoldln;  respon- 
sibility for  raising  needed  revenu  (.  Should 
Congress  decide  to  repeal  the  progr  im,  there 
Is  still  almost  $9.7  bUllon  to  be  d  strlbuted 
In  this  and  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Legal  Services:  The  corps  of  Legal  Services 
attorneys  to  aid  the  poor  has  be<  n  In  the 
vanguard  of  "social  activist"  baqties.  The 
poverty  lawyers  have  lobbied  on  behklf  of  leg- 
islation and  worked  to  overturn  iitate  and 
national  laws-^il  at  the  taxpayers  expense 
Mickey  Kantor,  a  former  Legal  Ser  rlcee  offi- 
cial, once  said  this  about  the  purpo  ses  of  the 
agency;  "With  all  Its  benefits,  litigation  re- 
mains expensive,  time-consuming,  often 
frustrating.  .  .  Legislative  advoca^  y  has  al- 
ways been  encouraged  by  OEO  [Offlie  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  which  housed  Legal 
Services  before  It  was  established  as  an  Inde- 
pendent corporation].  There  has  ndver  been 
a  ruling  that  Legal  Services  must  I  e  Invited 
to  appear  before  a  legislative  comm  ttee  as  a 
precondition  to  participation." 

The  program  has  been  rife  with  a  buse  and 
has  become  a  tax-paid  program  to  :  und  leg- 
islative advocacy.  Its  budget  doesn't  begin 
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to  provide  legal  aid  to  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans the  federal  government  has  categorized 
as  poor.  Meanwhile,  the  millions  more  who 
do  not  fall  within  that  category  and  who 
find  It  similarly  difficulty  to  afford  legal  as- 
sistance are  provided  with  nothing  from  this 
program — except  the  cost.  It  has  become  a 
vehicle  for  political  and  legislative  crusaders 
whUe  the  taxpayers — Including  the  poor — 
have  footed  the  bill.  Coet:  $190  mUllon. 

Export-Import  Bank:  This  agency  removes 
billions  of  dollars  from  the  economy  and 
turns  it  over  to  foreign  governments  and  In- 
vestors at  tax-subsidized,  bargain-basement 
Interest  rates.  Thus,  the  American  business- 
man must  compete  with  foreign  businesses 
that  purchase  their  machines  and  goods 
from  the  US  with  cut-rate  seven-percent  Ex- 
Im  loans  while  he  must  finance  his  equip- 
ment at  almost  twice  that  rate  in  the  private 
money  market.  Under  these  ground  niles.  It's 
hard  to  stay  in  the  game. 

The  idea  behind  the  Ex-Im  Bank  is  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  US  products  For 
example,  nearly  a  third  of  all  its  direct  loans 
go  to  finance  the  purchase  of  American  air- 
craft by  foreign  airlines  (at  $7  million  to  $20 
million  per  aircraft  below  the  prices  paid  by 
US  carriers  such  as  Pan  American  or  TWA) 
Yet  it  Is  ludicrous  to  argue  for  Its  existence 
based  on  the  profitability  of  our  aircraft  In- 
dustry since  almost  all  commercial  airplanes 
bought  by  foreign  competitors  come  from 
the  United  States  anyway.  So  the  bank's 
existence  Is  worthless  on  this  score.  But  It 
spurs  other  US  exports,  its  defenders  say 
One  devatatlng  fact  destroys  even  this  argu- 
ment: 96  percent  of  all  US  exports  are  made 
without  Ex-Im  Bank  direct  loan  assisUnce. 
By  making  loans  at  Interest  rates  far  below 
what  American  businesses  can  obtain,  the 
United  States  is  in  effect  exporting  American 
capital,  thus  making  money  more  scarce  and 
driving  up  Interest  rates  for  everyone.  Con- 
gress last  year  extended  the  agency  for  four 
years  and  raised  Its  lending  authority  to  $25 
billion.  Fiscal  experLs  estimated  that  Ex-Im 
loan  subsidies  would  cost  $518  million  in  this 
fiscal  year  alone. 

International  Development  Association- 
How  would  you  like  to  borrow  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  United  States  and  have  50 
years  in  which  to  pay  it  back  interest-free— 
with  a  ten-year  grace  period  to  boot?  In- 
credible as  It  may  sound,  those  are  the  terms 
under  which  the  Worid  Bank's  International 
Development  Association  (IDA)  has  dis- 
tributed billions  of  dollars  to  its  66  member 
countries.  The  fund  from  which  IDA  doles 
out  its  largess  is  raised  by  25  nations,  and,  of 
course,  the  biggest  contributor  by  far  Is 
Uncle  Sam— up  until  1974  providing  almost 
40  percent  of  the  fund's  billions. 

The  money  Is  loaned  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  But  the  issue  here  Is  not  whether 
the  funds  are  .spent  for  humanitarian 
needs — some  of  it  is,  a  lot  of  It  isn't- but 
whether  we  can  afford  It.  I  maintain  we 
can't. 

Moreover,  it  Is  no  secret  that  many  re- 
cipient countries  take  the  funds  and  lend 
them  out  again  to  other  countries  at  pre- 
vailing Interest  r.ates.  India,  which  consumes 
35  percent  of  IDA'S  budget  annually,  was 
obviously  placed  in  a  better  financial  posi- 
tion to  develop  Its  nuclear  bomb.  IDA  gave 
$20  million  to  Bangladesh  only  to  have  the 
money  spent  on  telecommunications.  Ameri- 
cans want  to  help  the  world's  imooverlshed 
but  they  want  their  money  to  be  spent  effec- 
tively. Cost  over  four  years:  $1.5  billion. 

National  Institute  of  Education:  The  work 
of  thU  agency  was  considered  so  worthless 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
last  year  voted  to  deny  it  further  funds.  The 
Institute,  which  is  part  of  HEW,  has  spent 
mUllons  on  wasteful  study  projects  such  as 
"How  Children  Form  Peer  Groups,"  "Identi- 
fying Individual  Learning  Differences  in  In- 
fants and  Toddlers,"  and  "The  Ooals  Lay- 


men Expect  of  Secondary  Education."  The 
committee  found  the  studies  "extrinsic  to  the 
real  needs  of  our  nation's  education  an. 
tem."  The  House  however.  Insisted  In  confer- 
ence on  funding  the  agency  for  another  vear 
Cost:  $70  million. 

Council  on  Legal  Educational  Cpportunity- 
This  council  provides  scholarships  to  the 
needy  to  produce  more  lawyers  at  a  time 
when  the  Labor  Department  says  we  have 
almost  twice  as  many  law  school  graduates 
as  we  need.  Our  rural  areas  need  more  doc- 
tors. There's  a  crying  need  for  nurses.  But 
our  law  schools  are  overflowing.  A  record 
nimiber  of  law  school  graduates  passed  the 
bar  in  1974— 30,075— while  only  16,500  legal 
Jobs  were  available.  Cost:  $750,000. 

The  U.S.  Botanic  Garden's  Congressional 
Florist  Service:  On  any  given  day  at  the  Capl- 
tol  a  man  pushes  a  cart  down  one  of  the 
House  or  Senate  office  building  corridors 
delivering  lush  ferns,  pots  of  ivy,  or  fresh  cut 
flowers  to  each  office.  They  are  regularly  sup- 
plied to  Senators  and  Congressmen.  As  the 
plants  die  or  wilt,  the  Botanic  Garden  gladly 
replaces  them  and  the  taxpayer  picks  ud  the 
bin.  Cost:  $64,000. 

Federal  Impact  Aid  to  Education  (B  Cate- 
gory) :  Over  the  years  this  program  has  been 
grossly  distorted  and  Is  no  longer  limited  to 
providing  additional  aid  to  schools  burdened 
by  children  of  parents  who  live  on  tax- 
exempt  federal  property,  as  originally  con- 
ceived. Instead,  It  funnels  Increasingly  large 
amounts  of  federal  aid  to  school  districts 
irrespective  of  any  actual  burden  Imposed 
by  a  federal  presence,  benefiting  some  of 
America's   wealthiest   school   systems. 

Some  4,700  school  districts  have  qualified 
for  Impact  aid,  with  enrollments  of  2.2  mU- 
llon children  of  federal  employees.  Of  this 
total,  only  367.000  were  children  whose  par- 
ents lived  and  worked  on  federal  Installations 
and  thus  did  not  support  school  costs 
through  their  property  taxes.  But  more  than 
1.8  million  children  fell  within  the  program's 
"B  category,"  children  whose  parents  live  in 
private  homes  and  pay  for  their  schools 
through  local  property  taxes.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  the  revenue  that  is  wasted  under  this 
latter  category  is  the  $6.2  million  in  added 
aid  that  went  to  Montgomery  C^ounty,  one  of 
the  country's  wealthiest  counties,  simply  be- 
cause its  residents  work  on  federal  property 
In  nearby  Washington.  It  should  be  termi- 
nated. Cost:  $354.6  million. 

Government  Travel  Costs:  The  govern- 
ment is  spending  almost  $2  blUlon  a  year  on 
travel  by  federal  employees.  Although  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  Congressional  Junk- 
ets, the  executive  branch  accounts  for  nearly 
99  percent  of  government  travel.  Much  of  It 
Is  wasteful. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  will  spend  a  total  of  $77.9  million 
this  fiscal  year  on  travel.  $5  million  more 
than  the  Transportation  Department.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  has  budgeted 
$21.6  million  for  trtns,  while  the  Agriculture 
Department  weighs  in  with  $112  million.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  will  spend 
more  than  $1.9  million. 

Federal  agencies  could  do  more  commu- 
nicating by  phone  and  mall  and  less  by  Jet. 
A  simple  25-percent  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  government  travel  would  save  more 
than  $481.6  million,  not  to  mention  a  fortune 
in  energy  costs. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  Economic 
Research  Service:  In  July  1974  the  ERS  Is- 
sued a  $113,417  study  entitled  "Mother's  At- 
titudes Toward  Cotton  and  Other  Fibers  in 
Children's  Lightweight  Clothing."  The  113- 
page  report  concluded — brace  yourself— that 
mothers  prefer  children's  clothing  that  needs 
no  Ironing.  ERS'  Consumer  Interest  Program 
also  has  turned  out  other  vital  studies  such 
as  "Men's  Attitudes  Toward  Cotton"  and 
"Consumers'  Preference  for  Fresh  Tomatoes." 
ERS  Is  the  Agriculture  Department's  re- 
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jearch  and  analysis  arm  and  employs  502 
economists  In  a  staff  of  1,000  persons.  Some 
of  Its  reports,  particularly  Its  22  "situation- 
outlook"  reports  on  farm  products  and  its 
market  forecasts,  are  Important.  But  a  re- 
view of  Its  hundreds  of  other  annual  studies 
and  reports  reveals  some  of  the  government's 
most  wastefvU  spending. 

Many  of  the  studies  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers are  prepared  expressly,  free  of  charge, 
for  various  commodity  and  trade  associa- 
tions. Thus  wool  growers  are  provided  with 
a  study  on  wool  exports.  The  Potato  Chip 
Institute  gets  a  study  on  vegetable  oils.  Milk 
producers  are  handed  a  report  on  the  dairy 
industry. 

"If  the  Economic  Research  Service  were 
disbanded  tomorrow,  what  would  happen  to 
American  agriculture?"  I  asked  an  ERS  ad- 
ministrator. "Probably  nothing."  he  con- 
ceded, adding  that  the  nation's  agricultural 
industries  would  move  in  to  provide  most 
of  the  data  research  and  marketing  analysis 
necessary  to  compete  In  the  world's  food  and 
fiber  markets.  The  agency's  most  vital  work 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Department's 
Statistical  Reporting  Service.  Whatever  is  left 
should  be  dismantled.  Cost:  $21.7  million. 

The  Pentagon's  "Top  Brass"  Dining  Rooms: 
There  are  restaurants  in  Washington  where 
you  can  lunch  on  an  appetizer,  broiled  red 
snapper,  three  vegetables,  salad,  and  baked 
Alaska,  all  for  $1.75.  Or  would  you  prefer 
the  "deluxe"  luncheon  with  fllet  mlgnon  or 
lobster  for  $2.50?  How  can  they  do  It?  Sim- 
ple. The  cost  of  running  these  restaurants 
Is  picked  up  by  the  taxpayers  at  about  $1 
million  a  year.  But  forget  about  trying  to 
make  reservations.  The  restaurants  are  ac- 
tually five  private  dining  rooms  at  the  Pen- 
tagon in  which  some  400  admirals,  generals, 
and  top-ranking  civilian  Defense  Department 
officials  elegantly  lunch  each  day.  There 
are  18  other  private  "Top  Brass  Only"  din- 
ing hideaways  in  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  called 
their  costs  "excessive"  and  said  the  subsidies 
to  provide  sirloins  and  rock  lobster  tall  at 
cafeteria  prices  to  our  military  leaders 
should  be  curbed.  Complained  one  lowly 
Pentagon  worker,  "I  thought  food  stamps 
were  for  the  poor."  Our  generals  and  admir- 
als either  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  their 
fancy  menus  or  eat  with  the  lower-ranking 
military  personnel  In  the  regular  mess  fa- 
culties. Cost:  $1.9  million. 

Foreign  Aid:  There  is  an  almost  endless 
string  of  reasons  why  we  should  end  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  aid  program  as  It  presently 
exists.  But  of  all  the  reasons  I've  either  heard 
or  read,  none  is  more  compelling  than  that 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  develop, 
feed,  house,  and  arm  the  entire  world.  Foreign 
aid  has  become  an  annual  spending  binge 
to  which  the  United  States  has  become 
permanently  addicted,  shoveling  mUllons  in- 
to countries  both  large  and  small,  rich  and 
poor,  friendly  and  unfriendly. 

Perusing  the  list  of  countries  to  which 
we  provide  military  aid  Is  an  exercise  In  out- 
rage. Why  must  we  give  these  nations,  year 
after  year,  bUllons  of  dollars  In  weaponry? 
Our  arms  aid  has  become,  as  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  stated,  "a  near- 
addictive  habit,"  fed  in  part  by  an  overseas 
network  of  U.S.  military  missions  established 
to  promote  and  administer  America's  weap- 
onry treasure. 

The  list  of  more  than  100  countries  to 
which  we  provide  economic  aid  is  equally 
depressing,  not  necessarily  because  of  the 
Individual  sums  but  because  of  the  waste- 
ful way  the  US  tries  to  spread  its  wealth 
across  the  face  of  the  earth,  touching  the 
tiniest  of  islands  and  biggest  nations  as  if 
we  could  buy  away  all  the  problems  of  TEe 
world.  We  cant. 

No  one  really  knows  the  total  the  US 
spends  In  foreign  assistance  each  year, 
though  the  best  figures  place  all  expendi- 


tures at  about  $11  billion.  We  currently 
spend  $3.6  billion  annually  on  mainline  aid 
programs,  but  bUllons  more  are  scattered 
throughout  the  budget  In  other  programs 
and  agencies. 

America's  worldwide  aid  program  should 
be  scrapped.  In  its  place  should  l)e  a  select 
list  of  countries  receiving  aid,  but  only  those 
in  dire  need  of  military  or  economic  help. 

Smithsonian  Institution's  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Research  Program:  This  Is  the 
agency  that  spent  $6,000  on  an  "Anatomical 
and  Ecological  Study  of  the  Indian  WhisUlng 
Duck,"  $70,000  to  study  wild  boars  In  Paki- 
stan, $2,000  on  lizards  In  Yugoslavia,  and 
$11,540  to  study  a  bisexual  frog  in  Poland. 

The  funds  are  excess  currencies  received 
by  the  US  in  payment  for  surpliis  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  materials  sold  to  oth- 
er countries.  The  money  Is  spent,  with  Con- 
gressional approval,  by  a  number  of  federal 
agencies  on  research  and  study  projects 
which  virtually  defy  comprehension.  In 
Yugoslavia,  the  Agriculture  Department 
spent  $36,078  on  "an  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  fermentation  processes  on  the  qual- 
ity, taste,  and  aroma  of  Oriental  tobacco, 
to  obtain  Information  for  use  In  Improving 
the  quality  of  American  cigarettes"  (whUe 
the  US  Surgeon  General  warns  Americans 
that  cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  to  their 
health).  In  Poland,  we  spent  $69,111  on  a 
flve-year  study  on  "the  long-term  storage  of 
acorns." 

The  Smithsonian  Institution's  research 
program,  though,  is  by  far  the  most  waste- 
ful. It  has  studied  skulls  In  Egypt,  the  Red 
Sea  Grouper  off  the  coast  of  Israel,  Pacific 
land  snails,  and  the  semen  of  the  Ceylon 
elephant.  One  $85,000  study  examined  the 
impact  of  rural  road  construction  In  Poland. 
Coet:  $2  million. 


WHAT  IS  A  CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUE 
OF  PUBLIC  IMPORTANCE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  who 
should  judge  what  is  a  controversial  is- 
sue on  radio  or  television  and  who 
should  not?  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  says  that  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  should  be  the 
judge.  I  have  questioned  that  decision 
and  will  continue  to  question  it.  Good 
examples  of  why  I  ask  my  questions  can 
be  found  in  today's  newspapers. 

Friday  night  CBS  televised  a  docu- 
mentary on  hunting,  "The  Guns  of  Au- 
tumn." I  have  not  seen  it.  But  television 
critics  have.  Friday  morning  both  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  carried  markedly  differing  reviews 
of  the  program.  The  headlines  show  the 
difiference  in  opinions  of  the  two  critics: 
"Ready,  Aim,  and  Misfire"  the  Post 
headline  read. 

"TV:  'Guns  of  Autumn'  Draws  a  Bead 
on  Himting"  says  the  Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  reviews  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  5,  19751 

Ready,  Aim,  and  Misfire 

(By  Henry  Mitchell) 

Sweet  sleep,  which  tidies  up  so  many  loose 

ends  of  human  life,  will  bake  care  of  normcJ 

viewers  who  rashly  tune  In  to  see  "The  Guns 

of  Autumn"  at  9:30  tonight  on  Channel  9. 

In  case   anyone   Imagines   "The   Guns  of 

Autimin"  Is  the  memoirs  of  Bob  Haldeman, 

or  some  other  ambitious  project.  It  shovUd 

be    said    this    90-mlnute    exercise    in    mass 


anesthesia  has  as  its  alleged  topic  the  hunt- 
ing of  game  animals  in  our  nation : 

"This  Is  purely  and  simply  a  broadcast 
about  hunting."  says  Bill  Leonard,  a  CBS 
president.  "It  Is  about  how  deeply  the  urge 
to  hunt  reaches  Into  the  American  psyche— 
al>out  the  Incredible  efforts  men  and  women 
make  to  fiilflll  that  urge  to  chase,  to  hunt 
and  to  kill." 

It  Is  no  such  thing. 

To  the  question  of  why  men  hunt,  or  even 
what  hunting  consists  of,  there  are  no  an- 
swers at  all.  The  "Incredible  efforts"  people 
make  to  hunt  appear  in  this  documentary  to 
consist  chiefly  of  shooting  tame  bears  at 
garbage  dumps,  or  shooting  a  recently  un- 
caged boar  (for  $400,  satisfaction  with  the 
quarry  guaranteed  in  advance)  at  a  game 
farm  where  animals  are  bred  for  the  purpose 
of  being  shot  by  any  hunter  with  the  price. 
The  show  is  neither  antlhunting  nor  pro- 
hunting,  and  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  Is  not 
really  about  anything.  In  this.  It  resembles 
certain  other  Interminable  public-service 
documentaries  that  sound  dandy  In  a  pre- 
liminary conference,  but  which  prove  vapid 
beyond  any  conceivable  endxirance  by  the 
time  they  get  to  the  screen. 

Admittedly,  one  may  "learn"  that  a  great 
many  squirrels  are  shot  by  hunters,  though 
nob'>dy  can  vou;:h  for  any  figures,  of  course. 
And  one  may  be  sxire,  in  a  dim  way,  that 
there  Is  doubtless  something  about  hunt- 
ing that  attracts  people,  though  the  Inartlc- 
\ilate  garble  of  the  show  cannot  say  what 
that  may  be. 

If  the  viewer  has  ever  hunted,  or  ever 
known  anybody  who  did,  or  ever  thought 
about  It  one  way  or  another,  he  probably  al- 
ready Is  far  ahead  of  this  documentarj'  and 
already  knows,  darkly,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  hunting  and  slaughtering 
(though  the  animal  dies  in  each  case)  and 
that  there  are  both  connections  and  dif- 
ferences between  hunting  and  blood  lust,  sex, 
hunger,  the  will  to  dominate  and  so  forth. 
These  matters,  since  they  touch  on  reality 
and  touch  on  those  deep  forces  that  result 
in  hunting  behavior,  are  naturally  not 
touched  on  In  documentaries  of  a  prim  and 
sentimental  sort. 

The  show  does  not  consider  the  ea-gument 
that  life  Is  sacred,  and  that  not  even  a  gnat 
should  be  killed.  A  quite  interesting  show 
could  be  made,  from  that  premise,  even 
though  one  did  not  agree  with  the  premise 
Itself. 

Equally,  a  fascinating  show,-  could  b?  made 
on  the  premise  that  man  Is  a  hunting 
animal  by  nature,  and  denies  his  hunting 
heritage  only  at  the  cost  of  damage  to  him- 
self. 

One  would  not  have  to  agree  with  that 
premise,  either,  to  find  such  a  show  enlight- 
ening or  stimulating. 

A  sentimental  and  fairly  revolting  aspect 
of  the  show  Is  a  scene  of  the  death  of  a  white 
fallow  deer.  The  identical  film  footage,  in  a 
documentary  of  a  more  sensitive  and  intel- 
ligent handling,  might  have  some  meaning. 
Here  It  has  none,  beyond  the  sentimental 
wallowing  In  thoughts  and  scenes  of  death. 
Far  more  arresting,  however,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  why  CBS  should  have  gone  to  such 
lengths  to  avoid  touching  lU  subject,  to 
avoid  refiectlon  on  Its  subject. 

We  have  always  known  there  are  people 
who  would  shoot  a  tame  bear  who  has  long 
been  encouraged  to  feed  at  a  garbage  dump, 
and  we  have  always  known  that  any  animal 
fatally  shot  is  likely  to  twitch  or  bleed  or 
both,  and  we  have  always  known  that  if  you 
walk  up  to  a  man  and  ask  him  point-blank 
what  makes  him  tick,  he  Is  probably  not 
going  to  give  much  of  an  answer. 

The  whole  point  of  a  documentary.  I 
should  think,  is  to  take  us  a  bit  farther  than 
the  totally  obvious,  and  to  lead  us  to  con- 
sider what  may  He  beneath  a  surface.  This 
Is  especially  necessary  when  the  surface  it- 
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(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times. 
TV:    "Guns  of  AtrruMN"  Draws 

HCNTINC 

(By  John  J.  O'Connor 
Commenting  on  "The  Guns 
Bill  Leonard,  CBS  News  vice 
"this  Is  purely  and  simply  a 
hunting.  ...  It  Is  not  for  the 
but   neither   Is   hunting."   Irv 
writer,  producer  and  director, 
lions  of   people   regard   hunting 
tlon.  .  .  .  Yet  most  people  don't 
Is  really  taking  place,  or  why,  ot 
the  rules  are.  We've  tried  to  find 
CBS  News  does  find  out,  and  thi  i 
documentary,  which  will  be 
at  9:30,  carries  the  advisory  tha 
gram  contains  scenes  of  the 
mals  that  may  be  disturbing  to 
ers."    Unsparingly    graphic,    "Th^ 
Autumn"    has   already   triggered 
from    hunting   Interests    that 
seen  the  program  and.  If  an 
unprecedented    move,    CBS   Newii 
with     reactions     to     the 
"Echoes   of    the    Guns   of 
broadcast  Sept.  28. 

The  narration,  read  by  Dan 
to  a  lean  minimum  of  setting 
vldlng   statistics   and   facts.   Mo<e 
million  Americans  are  hunters 
000   use   bows  and   arrows.   Then 
hunters  In  Pennsylvania  than 
in  America.  And,  of  course, 
dress — is  big  business. 

For  the  most  part,  the 
tempts   to  pursue   Its  subject 
comments  of  hunters  themselve  s 
and  tape  recorders  follow  the  run^ 
In   Michigan,   waterfowl   In   a 
game  management  area,  buffalo 
zona  reservation  and.  In  the  most 
repulsive  scenes  of  all,  a  variety 
In  a  shooting  preserve  outside 

In  many  Instances,  the  kills  are 
horrifying  close-ups.  Several  of 
are  then  skinned  and  cut  up  for 
convenience    In    transpiortatlon 
preparation.  The  result  Is 
ful  television,  making  use  of  the 
ways  impossible  to  duplicate  In 
medium.  The  combined  Impact  of 
tures  and  sounds  Is  extraordinary 

But  to  say  that  "this  Is  purely 
a  broadcast  about  hunting"  borders, 
unintentionally,  on  Ingenuousnes  s 
although  the  documentary  may 
conceived  on  the  most  objective 
"TtM  OunB  Of  Autumn"  is 
hunting,  or  at  least  against  cert4l 
of  the  activity  as  it  Is  practiced 
Hunters  are  indeed  given  an 
to  explain  why  they  participate  in 
but    perhaps    Inevitably,    their 
vague  and  generally  vulnerable 
of  all  those  dead  animals  are  far 
vlnclng  for  the  other  side.  As 
spokesman  recently  complained  tc 
nln.  "Simply  being  'objective 

The   questions   raised   by    "The 
Autumn"  are  incredibly  complex 
reared  In  the  city,  I  have  never 
probably  never  will.  Yet  the 
gory  close-ups  reminded  me  of  the 
on  a  visit  to  the  "country,"  I  saw 
being  killed  for  dinner.  I  couldn 
chicken  again  for  months.  If  a  TV 
tary  graphically  recorded  the 
Chicago  slaughterhouse,  would  we 
nation  of   vegetarians?  I  doubt 
tually  did  get  back  to  eating,  and 
chicken. 
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The  documentary  does  refer  to  the  role  of 
the  hunt,  and  its  concomitant  rituals.  In  the 
history  of  man.  Man,  In  most  societies,  no 
longer  has  to  hunt,  but  perhaps  the  bloody 
residue  of  the  past  cannot  be  washed  from 
his  psyche.  Perhaps  It  shouldn't,  serving  In- 
stead as  some  sort  of  release  valve.  Certainly, 
the  hunters  Included  in  this  documentary 
appear  to  be,  in  every  other  respect,  normal 
upstanding  citizens. 

On  the  other  side,  though,  the  docxunen- 
tary  scores  several  impressive  points,  par- 
ticularly In  stressing  how,  with  technology, 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  the  odds  of  the 
contest  have  been  radically  changed — Invari- 
ably in  favor  of  the  hunter.  The  final  scenes 
on  the  shooting  preserve,  which  stocks  ani- 
mals for  personal  "selection"  by  the  so-called 
hunter,  are  especially  shocking.  In  an  incred- 
ibly botched  kill,  a  white  fallow  deer  has 
to  be  shot,  at  close  range,  at  least  seven  times 
before  the  customer  gets  to  have  his  picture 
taken  with  his  trophy.  Left  to  the  ways  of 
nature,  the  program  stresses,  the  best  of  the 
animals  would  survive.  Confronted  with  the 
hunter,  the  best  are  destroyed. 

Striking  out  in  a  new  direction,  allowing 
Mr.  Drasnin  an  unusual  degree  of  "point  of 
view,"  "The  Guns  of  Autumn"  Is  exceptional 
television  journalism.  The  production,  with 
Greg  Cooke  and  William  Wagner  as  camera- 
men, James  Camery  and  Richard  Wiggins  as 
soundmen  and  Maurice  Murad  as  editor.  Is 
technically  superb.  The  result  will  undoubt- 
edly generate  impassioned  argument,  but 
that  Is  what  TV  can  be  all  about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
objective  in  raising  tliis  topic  is  not  to 
argue  the  merits  or  demerits  of  hunting. 
I  am  not  a  hunter,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  pastime  and  can  serve  good  eco- 
logical purposes.  But  because  I  represent 
Wisconsin,  a  great  outdoors  State,  I  know 
that  hunting  is  a  controversial  subject. 
CBS  must  know  that,  too,  for  as  John  J. 
O'Connor  points  out  in  the  Times  review 
that  the  network  already  has  scheduled 
time  for  reaction  to  tonight's  show. 

It  is  a  good  bet  that  "Echoes  of  the 
Guns  of  Autumn  "  on  September  28  has 
been  scheduled  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  FCC's  fairness  doctrine.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  governmental  control  over 
their  programing  that  requires  broad- 
casters to  air  coverage  of  public  L'^sues 
and  then  to  afford  time  for  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  those  topics  of  pub- 
lic importance. 

I  have  introduced  S.  2  that  would, 
among  other  specifics,  repeal  the  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  fairness  doctrine. 
The  bill  would,  in  fact,  get  the  Govern- 
ment completely  out  of  the  business  of 
controlling  the  content  of  broadcasting, 
because  that  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment's ban  on  abridgment  of  the  right  of 
a  free  press.  Yet,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
fairness. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  reviews  of 
"Guns"  in  the  Post  and  in  the  Times  can 
see  an  obvious  disagreement  in  opinion 
about  that  documentary. 

Henry  Mitchell  writes  in  the  Post: 

The  show  Is  neither  antlhuntlng  nor  pro- 
hunting,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  Is  not 
really  about  anything. 

John  J.  O'Connor  writes  in  the  Times: 
Although  the  documentary  may  have  been 
conceived  on  the  most  objective  of  premises, 
"The  Guns  of  Autumn"  is  extremely  anti- 
hunting,  or  at  least  against  certain  aspects 
of  the  activity  as  It  Is  practiced  today. 


Who  is  correct? 

Because  viewers  across  the  country, 
after  having  seen  the  docmiientary,  will 
hold  both  those  views  and  many,  many 
more,  it  is  conceivable  that  circumstances 
might  arise  that  could  force  an  answer 
to  that  question.  And  the  FCC  could  de- 
cide who  is  right. 

Now  I  admit  tliat  because  CBS  has 
scheduled  a  second  program  to  deal  with 
reactions,  the  chances  of  a  successful 
fairness  complaint  being  filed  are  dimin- 
ished. Still,  that  remains  a  possibility. 

But  is  it  right  for  a  governmental 
agency  to  decide  such  matters?  With  the 
existence  of  the  first  amendment's  guar- 
antee of  a  free  press,  should  the  Govern- 
ment be  involved  in  making  judgments 
of  that  kind? 
No.  That  is  my  answer.  No. 
Just  a  brief  bit  of  recent  history.  NBC 
got  in  trouble  with  the  fairness  doctrine 
over  a  documentary  deaUng  with  private 
pension  plans.  When  challenged,  NBC 
claimed  that  it  had  no  legal  require- 
ment to  schedule  more  programing  on 
that  subject,  because  pensions  were  not 
a  controversial  issue  of  public  impor- 
tance. The  matter  got  to  court.  NBC  won; 
the  FCC  lost.  The  decision  was  appealed'. 
But  before  another  decision  could  be 
made,  the  FCC  asked  that  the  matter  be 
dropped,  because  the  issue  was  moot, 
moot  because  the  Congress  had  passed 
and  the  President  had  signed  legislation 
correcting  the  very  abuses  cited  in  the 
documentary.  Now  the  complainant  is 
ti-ying  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
cide. 

Another  bit  of  recent  history.  Mr. 
O'Connor  of  the  Times  reported  that 
another  documentary  from  NBC  about 
gun  control  was  rewritten  into  a  bland 
form  before  it  was  even  broadcast,  be- 
cause of  complaints  received  when  news 
of  the  intent  to  do  such  a  show  got  out 
The  rewriting  was  done,  one  can  sur- 
mise, because  of  the  existence  of  the 
fairness  doctrine. 
That  is  not  robust  journalism. 
We  need  solid  investigative  reporting 
on  radio  and  television.  We  need  fair 
broadcast  journalism.  We  need  it  to  in- 
form us  as  citizens.  We  need  it  to  pro- 
tect us  as  citizens  against  a  government 
that  might  wish  to  hide  necessary  in- 
formation from  us. 

But  as  long  as  we  have  a  government 
that  can  influence,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  content  of  broadcast  journalism  we 
have  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 
We  need  diversity  of  opinion  in  our 
journalism.  We  need  fairness.  There  is 
but  one  group  to  decide  whether  those 
and  other  attributes  of  good  journalism 
exist.  That  group  is  we,  we  the  people 
of  this  country.  We — that  is,  our  fore- 
bears— decided  that  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  decided  to  wittihold  certain 
powers  from  our  Government,  and  the 
right  to  dictate  to  the  press  was  one  of 
the  rights  we  withheld. 

One  reason  for  that  decision  is  that 
we  are  capable  of  holding  differing 
opinions,  many  different  opinions. 

Today's  reviews  in  the  Post  and  Times 
demonstrate  that  clearly.  Who  was  right. 
Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  O'Connor? 
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I  do  not  know. 

A  governmental  agency  certainly  does 
not  know  and  is  incaimble  of  deciding. 

The  people  who  watch  it  will  know — 
each  in  his  own  way.  And  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  a  decision,  that  de- 
cision will  be  made  in  the  voting  booth. 
If  people  do  not  like  the  decisions  made 
by  their  elected  representatives  on  con- 
troversial issues  of  public  importance, 
such  as  hunting,  they  can  vote  them  out 
of  offlce. 

That  is  the  way  the  system  should 
work.  And  it  can  work  only  if  the  people 
get  all  kinds  of  facts  and  opinions  on 
all  sorts  of  issues  from  printed  publica- 
tions and  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams— the  press — free  from  govern- 
mental interference. 
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WHAT  FUTURE  FOR  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  re- 
turned to  the  negotiating  table  in  Pan- 
ama. This  is  a  very  significant  develop- 
ment because,  as  the  press  has  reported, 
it  is  solid  evidence  that  the  impasse  over 
the  U.S.  negotiating  position  has  been 
broken,  thanks  to  the  political  courage 
shown  by  President  Ford. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  determination  to  get  on  with  tlie 
canal  negotiations.  Much  of  the  credit 
due  him  on  this  issue  stems  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  misconceptions 
about  the  Panama  Canal  and  our  rela- 
tionship to  it  that  any  political  leader 
who  advocates  a  new  treaty  relationship 
with  Panama  is.  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Americans,  automatically  guilty  of  "trea- 
son, bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  Endorsing  a  new  treaty 
relationship  with  Panama  is  akin  to  a 
pubhc  statement  denouncing  mother- 
hood, apple  pie,  and  "when  Johnny  comes 
marching  home  again" — all  rolled  into 
one. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  done  more 
to  dispell  this  kind  of  thinking  about  the 
Panama  Canal  issue  than  Sol  Llnowitz, 
our  former  Ambassador  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Latin  American  Commission. 
Ambassador  Llnowitz  has  done  yeoman's 
service  in  helping  Americans  to  overcome 
the  "Panama  Canal  syndrome,"  and 
erase  the  many  misconceptions  about  the 
canal  and  our  real  interests  in  it. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  article  by  Am- 
bassador Llnowitz,  which  appeared  in 
Friday's — September  5 — ^Washington 
Post.  This  article  entitled,  "What  Future 
for  the  Panama  Canal?"  is  addressed 
specifically  to  Congress  because  of  the 
recent  efforts  on  Capitol  Hill  to  impede 
the  treaty  negotiations,  if  not  postpone 
them  indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  the  Llnowitz  article  goes 
directly  to  the  gut  issues : 

SOVEREIGNTY    OVER    THE    CANAL 

The  simple  answer  is  that  the  United  States 
never  had  sovereignty.  The  1903  treaty  specl- 
flcaUy  gave  the  United  States  authority  which 
It  would  have  "if  It  were  sovereign."  Obvious- 
ly, these  words  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary if  the  United  States  were.  In  fact, 
sovereign. 


NATIONAL      SKCTJBrrY 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  would  be  the  continuance  of  the 
present  status  of  the  canal." 

POLITICAL    INSTABILITY    AND    VIOLENCE 

"If  any  course  Is  designed  to  expose  the 
canal  to  political  instability  and  violence,  It 
would  be  an  anachronistic  effort  to  maintain 
In  effect  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1903  which  Is 
no  longer  respected,  which  is  looked  upon  by 
Panamanians  of  all  political  persuasions  as 
an  affront  to  Panama's  national  dignity  and 
as  a  colonial  enclave,  and  which  Is  viewed 
throughout  Latin  America  as  the  last  ves- 
tige of  'big  stick'  diplomacy." 

U.S.     COMMERCIAL     INTERESTS 

"Admittedly,  the  canal  is  Important  to  us 
commercially,  but  obviously  its  economic 
significance  has  diminished  considerably  as 
world  commerce  patterns  and  technologies  of 
shipping  have  changed." 

These  observations  are  as  timely  as 
they  are  accurate.  They  deserve  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  each  Member  of 
this  forum. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Llnowitz  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Future  for  the  Panama  Canal? 
(By  Sol  M.  Llnowitz) 

OAS  Secretary  General  Orflla  recently 
called  the  Panama  Canal  "the  most  explosive 
issue  In  Latin  America."  A  lot  of  other  con- 
cerned Latin  American  and  U.S.  leaders  have 
for  some  time  been  warning  us  about  the 
canal  issue  and  what  It  may  mean  to  the 
whole  future  of  the  hemisphere. 

But  most  Americans  have  not  been  listen- 
ing— especially  Congress. 

As  though  to  prove  how  hard  It  has  not 
been  listening,  just  before  the  August  recess 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  246-164 
the  Snyder  Amendment  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill,  which  would  have 
kept  the  State  Department  from  even  nego- 
tiating about  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty. 
Only  vigorous  efforts  in  the  Senate  kept  that 
body  from  adopting  the  Byrd  Amendment  to 
the  same  effect. 

These  developments  came  some  weeks  after 
38  senators  and  126  representatives  co-spon- 
soted  a  resolution  that  sharply  opposed  the 
basic  objectives  of  a  new  treaty. 

Obviously  there  must  be  some  reason 
otherwise  thoughtful  members  of  Congre.ss 
are  lining  up  as  they  are  with  respect  to  such 
a  potentially  dangerous  issue.  The  answer  Is 
clear  enough:  Neither  the  administration 
nor  those  members  of  the  Congress  support- 
ing a  new  treaty  have  directly  responded  to 
the  arguments  and  concerns  of  those  who  are 
opposing  the  treaty.  Rather,  they  have  been 
content  to  let  the  opposition  build  in  the  ap- 
parent expectation  that  once  a  treaty  is 
negotiated  they  wUl  be  able  to  make  their 
case  effectively. 

But  time  Is  running  out  and  opposition  is 
building.  Meanwhile,  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  and  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister 
Juan  Tack  make  progress  toward  a  new 
treaty  which  may  face  rejection  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  that  happens,  we  may  find  that  the 
Panama  Canal  has  become  a  tlnderbox. 

It  is  long  past  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  arguments  being  advanced  against  the 
new  treaty  and  to  deal  with  them  forth - 
rightly.  Good  questions  are  being  asked  and 
they  deserve  responsive  answers. 

Will  the  new  treaty  mean  a  surrender  of 
United  States  sovereignty  over  the  Canal? 

The  simple  answer  is  that  the  United 
States  never  had  sovereignty.  The  1903  treaty 
specifically  gave  the  United  States  authority 


which  it  would  have  "If  It  were  sovereign." 
Obviously,  these  words  would  not  have  been 
necessary  if  the  United  States  were.  In  fact, 
sovereign.  A  new  treaty  which  recognizes 
that  fact  and  goes  on  from  there  to  work  out 
a  mutually  agreeable  arrangement  for  con- 
trol of  the  territory  can  hardly  be  caUed  a 
surrender  of  United  States  sovereignty. 

Will  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty  prejudice 
our  national  security? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
would  be  the  continuance  of  the  present 
status  of  the  canal.  If  there  is  not  a  new 
treaty,  we  will  be  running  the  grave  risk 
that  the  canal — which  is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly vulnerable  under  any  circumstances — 
may  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  Irate  Pan- 
amanians. By  the  same  token  we  may  find 
ourselves  In  the  position  of  having  to  defend 
the  canal  by  force  sigalnst  a  hostile  popula- 
tion and  in  the  face  of  widespread.  If  not 
universal,  condemnation.  Since  the  new 
treaty  will  specifically  Include  provisions  for 
a  continued  U.S.  defense  role  with  respect  to 
the  canal,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  new  treaty 
could  be  adverse  to  our  national  security. 

Will  a  new  treaty  weaken  the  United  States 
position  by  exposing  the  canal  to  political 
instability  and  violence? 

If  any  course  Is  designed  to  exijose  the 
canal  to  political  instability  and  violence. 
It  would  be  an  anachronistic  effort  to  main- 
tain In  effect  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1903 
which  Is  no  longer  respected,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  Panamanians  of  all  political  persua- 
sions as  an  affront  to  Panama's  political  dig- 
nity and  as  a  colonial  enclave,  and  which  Is 
viewed  throughout  Latin  America  as  the  last 
vestige  of  "big  stick"  diplomacy.  Under  the 
new  treaty  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  protect  its  position  while  allowing  Pan- 
ama a  greater  responsibUlty  In  the  canal's 
operation. 

Will  a  new  treaty  adversely  affect  U.S.  com- 
mercial interests? 

Admittedly,  the  canal  Is  Important  to  us 
commercially,  but  obviously  Its  economic 
significance  has  diminished  considerably  as 
world  commerce  patterns  and  technologies 
of  shipping  have  changed.  Today  large  ves- 
sels cannot  use  the  canal  and  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  the  present  capacity  may  be  nec- 
essary— possibly  a  sea  level  canal.  If  the  sit- 
uation remains  as  It  Is,  It  Is  hardly  likely  that 
Panama  would  accede  to  the  modernization 
required.  In  order  to  swicompllsh  that,  there 
must  be  assurance  of  Panamanian  coopera- 
tion precisely  as  called  for  In  the  proposed 
treaty. 

In  the  light  of  these  tacts.  It  certainly  re- 
quires no  extended  argument  to  recognize 
that  efforts  on  our  part  to  adhere  to  the  1903 
treaty  would  be  both  damaging  to  our  na- 
tional Interests  and  In  derogation  of  our 
hemispheric  objectives.  By  the  same  token 
the  new  treaty  would  demonstrably  offer  the 
prospect  of  increased  security  for  the  canal 
and  the  furtherance  of  our  common  goals 
for  the  Americas. 


ZERO  TO  $5  MILLION  IN  JUST  9 
YEARS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year,  I  was  privileged  to  participate  In  a 
ceremony  honoring  the  Georgia  Small 
Businessman  of  the  Year  for  1975.  This 
young  man,  Joe  Kelly  McCutchen,  Jr.,  of 
Dalton  is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Georgia  Progress 
magazine  there  appeared  an  article  de- 
scribing how  Joe  Kelly  has  put  his  be- 
liefs into  practice,  enabling  his  small 
family  firm  to  grow  to  international 
status  with  annual  sales  of  over  $5 
million. 
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I  commend  this  article  to 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  ask 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Zero  to  $5  Million  in  Jusi 
Georgia's  1975  Small 
Year  Is  a  young,  energetic 
tributes  much  of  his  stunning 
textile  manufacturer  to  a  deep 
lief  in  the  workings  of  the  Ame^i 
of  Free  Enterprise 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject 
Enterprise   System    Is   so    speclap 
Kelly  McCutchen,  Jr.,  that  the 
President  of  Universal  Carpets 
volunteered  to  find  some  spare 
crowded  dally  schedule  next  fall 
speaker  In  a  Oeorgla  Chamber 
project  to  take  the  American 
story  to  varloiis  college  campu^s 
State. 

"I  feel  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
the  young  people  of  America 
Enterprise  System  Is  the  reason 
the  high  standard  of  living 
antl-buslness   climate   so   prev 
United  States  today,  It  Is  vltall  r 
that  we  tell  our  youth  the  great 
business  has  done,"  says  the 
Tech  Student  Body  President 
13  years  away  from  the  coUege  c 
vividly  remembers  his  first 
the  world  of  business. 

Just   prior  to  Joe   Kelly  Jr.'s 
from  Tech  In  1962,  the  family 
Cari>ets — which  had  been  foundec 
tile    pioneer    grandparents    and 
from  spreads  to  rugs  to 
the  ravages  of  a  devastating  fire 
ents    had    strongly    considered 
plant    and    liquidating    the 
armed   with   his   newly    acquired 
Management  Degree  and  an  un 
dose  of  ambition,  enthusiasm  and 
Joe  was  able  to  convince  his 
company's  vitality. 

It  was  at  this  crucial  point,  maily 
now  believe,  that  the  groundwoi  k 
for  the  later  expansion  that  was  tc 
become  Universal  CauT)ets  of 
square  foot  plant   with   25  Unei 
which  are  sold  In  all  50  states 
foreign  countries  with  annual 
being  about  five  million  dollars. 

The    actual    beginning    of    the 
carpet    lines    goes    back    to    1966 
Kelly,  as  his  employees  call  him 
the  manufacture  of  5 '64  gauge  c 
pet — the  most  dense  tufted  carpet 
market.  Two  years  later,  In  1968 
Carpets  again  made  history — this 
the  production  of  velvet  textured 
was  tufted  on  10th  gauge  cut  pll 
The  advantages  of  this  new  carpet 
velvet  look  and  Its  resistance  to 
cause  of  tightly  packed  face  yarnj 
was  also  the  first  carpet  mill  to 
own  vinyl  oven  for  applying  vinyl 
brradloom  carpet. 

Since  Joe  Jr.  took  the  reins, 
has  instituted  a  policy  which 
ened  the  base  of  its  business  from 
of  the  output  to  one  customer  t< 
many  customers,  no  one  of  whlct 
percent  of  the  total  output.  The 
generation  textile  giant  also  bee 
thor  of  a  highly  successful  and 
ployee  profit  sharing  plan  which 
20  percent  each  year  and  had,  at 
reached  a  level  of  (200,000 

Although  the  company's  jjoUcles 
marked  by  Its  young  president's 
Ideas  and  new  approaches,  the 
change  have  been  tempered  with 
reverent  respect  for  tradition  and 
of  the  mature  and  experienced 
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than  20  percent  of  the  80  employees  at  work 
at  Universal  and  its  subsidiary — J  &  C  Carpets 
have  been  there  less  than  five  years  and  28 
employees  have  been  with  the  company  for 
more  than  20  years.  The  present  plant  super- 
intendent started  with  the  company's  prede- 
cessor operation  in  1938  as  a  bedspread  In- 
spector— a  new  sales  trainee  who  Joined  the 
company  in  1970  Is  now  national  sales  man- 
ager and  a  female  employee  who  was  sevtring 
bedspreads  in  1940  Is  now  running  credit 
checks,  invoicing  orders  and  writing  payroll 
checks. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  way 
Universal  treats  Its  employees — and  one  of 
the  naany  outstanding  attributes  which  lead 
to  the  selection  of  Its  President — Joseph 
Kelly  McCutchen,  Jr.,  as  Georgia's  1975  Small 
Businessman  of  the  Year. 
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NOMINATION  OP  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  recent  months,  the  Senate 
will  consider  the  President's  nominee  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  my  col- 
leagues need  to  be  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  position. 

Natural  resources  policy  in  this  Nation 
has  reached  a  critical  turning  point.  We 
are  all  painfully  aware  that  our  resource 
base  is  finite.  As  shortages  of  energy  sup- 
plies and  other  minerals  and  materials 
threaten  our  economic  and  social  well- 
being,  we  are  also  faced  with  destruction 
and  degradation  of  air  and  water  quality 
and  the  loss  of  valuable  wildlife,  esthetic 
and  recreational  resources. 

Etecisions  to  develop  natural  resources 
may  not  always  conflict  with  environ- 
mental quality  goals,  but  in  a  growing 
number  of  instances,  they  will. 

The  natural  resource  decisionmaking 
process  should  be  an  open  one  with  ac- 
tive participation  by  all  affected  and  in- 
terested parties.  Only  through  such  a 
process  can  difficult  tradeoffs  be  made 
and  the  delicate  balance  among  envi- 
ronmental, social  welfare,  and  economic 
goals  be  achieved. 

Even  with  effective  public  participa- 
tion, however,  it  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  will  have  the  final  say. 

It  is  vital,  therefore,  that  this  person 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
persons  and  groups  representing  a  broad 
base  of  interests. 

My  position  has  always  been  that  every 
appointee  to  public  office  should  receive 
thorough  and  thoughtful  consideration 
by  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
stated  before  that  we  in  Congress  have 
often  abdicated  our  responsibility  to  "ad- 
vise and  consent"  to  Presidential  ap- 
pointments. 

I  have  attempted  to  ask  the  hard  ques- 
tions that  must  be  asked  to  determine 
whether  a  person  is  truly  qualified  to 
hold  the  position  to  which  he  or  she  Is 
appointed,  and  I  will  continue  in  this 
regard  no  matter  what  nomination  is 
before  us. 

The  position  of  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  taken  on 
particular  importance  for  those  of  us  who 
represent  Atlantic  Coastal  States.  Deci- 
sions are  now  being  made  about  where 
and  when  to  issue  leases  on  the  Atlantic 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  the  explora- 
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tion  and  development  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. The  choices  made  will  dramati- 
cally affect  the  character  of  the  entire 
east  coast.  The  wrong  choices  could  lead 
to  environmental  degradation  and  eco- 
nomic disruption  for  many  coastal  com- 
munities. 

The  person  with  direct  responsibility 
for  these  decisions  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

State  and  local  government  efforts  to 
participate  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess regarding  OCS  leasing  have  been 
frustrating  in  many  respects.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  firm  policy  direc- 
tives have  contributed  substantially  to 
these  frustrations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intent  to 
delay  approval  of  a  nominee  to  fill  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  nor  to 
take  a  position  with  respect  to  anyone 
who  is  considered  a  potential  nominee. 
I  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  sooner  we  have 
a  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior,  the  better  we  will  be  able  to 
develop,  implement,  and  oversee  policies 
for  the  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

But  we  must  not  be  a  "rubber  stamp." 
Therefore,  I  want  to  go  on  record  and  es- 
tablish my  intention  to  scrutinize  this 
nomination  with  utmost  care  in  order  to 
determine  that  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  a  qualified  person  who  will 
fulfill  the  duties  of  that  position  compe- 
tently and  make  a  sincere  effort  to  as- 
sure that  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people  are  considered  and  well  served. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
continued  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratifif 
the  Genocide  Convention  threatens  to 
jeopardize  U.S.  influence  in  two  impor- 
tant ways. 

First  and  foremost,  it  undermines  our 
country's  leadership  in  the  human  rights 
area. 

As  the  New  York  Times  stated  after 
the  treaty  failed  a  cloture  vote  in  1974: 

This  American  delinquency  la  a  national 
disgrace.  It  Impedes  the  development  of  in- 
ternational law  to  which  the  United  States 
has  long  been  committed,  and  raises  disturb- 
ing questions  at  home  and  abroad  about 
American  devotion  to  hiiman  Justice. 

Second,  as  former  United  Nations  Am- 
bassador Charles  Yost  has  pointed  out 
In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senate's  foot- 
dragging  on  this  issue  has  proven  to  be 
an  acute  embarrassment  to  our  Nation's 
representatives.  Time  and  again,  he 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  explain 
our  lengthy  delay  to  puzzled  allies  and,  as 
he  noted,  it  continually  delighted  those 
that  wish  us  ill.  When  pressed  by  United 
States  representatives  on  any  human 
rights  issue,  the  ultimate  recourse  was 
to  point  out  America's  failure  to  act  in 
this  area,  leaving  our  representatives 
virtually  speechless. 

Mr.  President,  over  80  nations,  includ- 
ing most  of  our  major  NATO  and  SEATO 
allies,  have  ratified  this  treaty.  The  petty 
argxmients  raised  in  opposition  have  not 
withstood  the  test  of  time,  as  last  year's 
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Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee 
report  noted. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  seeking  prompt 
action  in  the  next  few  months. 
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MEMORIAL  RESOLUTION  FOR 
CLIFFORD  DURR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
recent  convention  in  Mobile,  the  young 
lawyer's  section  of  the  Alabama  State 
bar  unanimou.sly  adopted  a  resolution 
memorializing  the  late  Clifford  J.  Durr, 
of  Montgomery  and  Wetumpka,  for  his 
contributions  to  Alabama  and  the  Na- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  tribute  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorial  REsoLtrrioN  for  Clifford  Ditrr 

Whereas,  Clifford  Judklns  Durr,  a  resident 
of  Alabama  and  member  of  the  Alabama 
State  Bar,  died  May   12,   1975,   and 

Whereas.  Clifford  Durr  brought  great  honor 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  his  family,  and  to  himself  b>  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  Washington,  D.C 
from  1933  to  1952,  first  as  assistant  generic, 
counsel  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, during  which  time  he  helped  to 
recapitalize  banks  that  had  failed  during  the 
Depression;  secondly,  as  general  counsel  and 
Director  of  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
an  agency  charged  with  putting  American 
industry  on  a  wartime  footing,  and  finally,  as 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  where,  among  many  other 
notable  accomplishments,  he  fought  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  of  reserving  broadcast- 
ing frequencies  for  noncommercial  educa- 
tional use,  and 

Whereas,  Clifford  Durr  gave  up  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  lucrative  private  law  practice 
in  Washington.  D.C.  to  return  to  his  native 
Montgomery  in  1952  and  for  many  years 
thereafter  untu  his  retirement  participated 
in  the  representation  of  many  poor,  unpop- 
ular, and  controversial  clients,  who  were 
often  unable  to  obtain  representation  else- 
where, and 

Whereas,  Clifford  Durr's  aforesaid  legal 
career  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  con- 
sistently Involved  great  financial  sacrifice 
and  occasiorially  involved  risk  to  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  and  to  that  of  his  family,  and 

Whereas,  Clifford  Durr's  legal  career  often 
exemplified  an  unshakeable  faith  In  the 
United  States'  Constitution  and  Its  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  thought,  expression  and 
association,  and 

Whereas,  Clifford  Durr  was  widely  re- 
spected, admired,  and  loved  by  many  for  his 
decency.  Integrity,  courage,  and  moral  lead- 
ership, and 

Whereas,  Clifford  Durr  has  been  an  exam- 
ple and  Inspiration  to  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  Southerners  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Young  Lawyer's  Section  of  the  Alabama 
State  Bar,  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Young  Lawyer's  Section 
of  the  Alabama  State  Bar  expresses  its  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Durr,  and  to  the  family  of  Clifford  Durr,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Young  Lawyer's  Section 
expresses  Its  appreciation  for  the  many  con- 
tributions Clifford  Durr  made  to  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  to  the  legal  profession  in 
Alabama,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Bocu-d  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Alabama  State  Bar  Association  and  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Alabama 
State  Bar  Association. 


"KILLER  BEES"  LARGELY  A  MYTH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months,  the  media  have  carried  several 
stories  to  the  effect  that  large  swarms 
of  killer  bees  are  gathering  in  South 
America  and  allegedly  working  their 
way  inexorably  up  the  continental  mass 
to  this  country,  where  the  destruction 
and  terror  can  only  be  imagined.  Mi'. 
President,  that  threat  can  oioly  be  imag- 
ined, because  it  is  only  imaginary. 

Dr.  Bill  Wilson  is  an  expert  on  bees. 
He  is  conducting  research  on  bees  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  at  Laramie, 
Wyo.  He  is  there  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  and  is  held  in  great  es- 
teem in  Wyoming. 

Indeed,  Bill  Wilson's  reputation  as  a 
bee  expert  is  international  in  scope.  Re- 
cently, he  was  invited  to  Elurope  to  view 
and  discuss  bee  research  with  the  lead- 
ing experts  there.  We  are  very  proud  to 
have  him  work  in  our  State. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  tend  to  listen 
to  him  when  he  says  something  about 
bees.  These  bees,  according  to  Dr.  Wil- 
son, are  from  Africa  originally  and  are 
a  little  more  aggressive  than  some  other 
types  of  bee.  However,  this  trait  pro- 
duces some  increased  pollination  activ- 
ity, which  is  the  main  function  of  the 
bee,  and  thus  benefits  mankind  through 
increased  agriculture. 

Additionally,  this  aggressiveness  can 
be  breeded  out,  if  that  is  desired, 
through  the  introduction  of  another, 
more  gentle  queen  bee  in  that  colony. 
And  tools  exist  to  deal  with  these  bees, 
if  that  extreme  remedy  should  ever  be 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  these 
bees  are  not  going  to  attack  people  in 
the  United  States,  or  carry  men  off  from 
their  fields.  In  fact,  the  rather  hysterical 
reporting  that  this  issue  has  generated 
rather  reminds  me  of  the  tales  we  hear 
in  the  West  of  eagles  carrying  off  sheep 
or  small  babies.  None  of  those  stories 
have  any  factual  basis. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  President,  with  these 
stories  of  "killer  bees"  from  South 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  selections  from  the 
American  Bee  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  extend  my  appreciation  to  Dr.  Wil- 
son for  bringing  this  to  my  attention. 
Perhaps  this  may  tone  some  of  the  ex- 
treme voices  down  to  a  more  rational 
approach  to  the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Early  Introductions  of  African  Bees  Into 
Europe  and  the  New  World 

(By  Roger  A.  Morse,  D.  Michael  Burgett, 
John  T.  Ambrose,  William  E.  Conner,  and 
Richard  D.  Pell) 

The  early  development  of  the  modern  bee- 
keeping industry  was  rapid,  almost  violent. 
Langstrotb's  discovery  of  bee  space  which 
started  the  movement  Ln  1851  was  followed 
by  the  invention  of  comb  foundation  in 
1857,  the  extractor  in  1865  and  the  smoker  in 
1875.  During  the  same  period  the  agricul- 
tural revolution  in  the  United  States  led  to 
larger  areas  of  crops  such  as  buckwheat 
which  enabled  beekeepers  there  to  produce 
greater  crops  of  honey.  By  the  1880s  beekeep- 


ing operations  with  several  thotisand  oolonlea 
were  not  uncommon. 

A  search  for  the  best  race  of  honey  bees 
for  honey  production  was  also  underway 
during  these  years.  In  North  America  the 
industry  was  founded  on  the  use  of  German 
or  black  bees,  but  these  were  soon  replaced. 
Italian  bees  became  popular,  because  they 
were  good  honey  makers  as  well  as  somewhat 
resistant  to  Etiropean  foul  brood,  and  also 
relatively  gentle  to  handle. 

In  the  attempt  to  find  the  best  race,  bees 
were  shipped  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
to  Europe  and  to  the  Americas.  The  U.S. 
Government  financed  the  importation  of 
queens  as  early  as  1860  (Pellett,  1938);  the 
excursions  of  Benton  In  the  late  1800s  and 
early  1900s,  both  privately  and  under  gov- 
ernment sponsorship,  were  attempts  to  brln 
to  the  United  States  from  Asia  the  giant  bee 
Api3  dorsata  (Morse,  1970).  A  number  of 
persons  shipped  queen  honeybees  from  many 
parts  of  Africa  to  those  areas  where  the 
Industry  was  developing. 

Dr.  P.  G.  Smith,  who  lived  and  worl 
with  bees  In  Africa  for  several  years,  wr 
in  1961  about  the  races  of  honeybees 
that  continent.  He  stated  that  five  distinct 
races  are  present:  Apis  mellifera  fasciata 
(Egyptian)  in  north-east  Africa:  A.m.  inter- 
Ttiissa  (Punic  or  Tunisian)  in  north-west 
Africa;  A.m.  capensis,  the  Cape  bee,  found 
only  on  the  tip  of  the  continent  In  South 
Africa;  A.m.  unicolor,  the  bee  of  Madagascar 
and  other  islands  In  the  Indian  Ocean;  A.m. 
adansonii,  the  bee  of  central  Africa.  This  last 
is  the  most  widespread  of  the  African  races 
and  is  separated  from  the  bees  of  northern 
Africa  by  the  Sahara  desert.  According  to 
Smith  it  shows  great  variation  In  color, 
temperament  and  other  characters. 

To  trace  man's  earlier  efforts  to  move 
honeybees  from  one  area  to  another,  we 
searched  the  Indexes  of  some  of  the  older 
bee  Journals.  These  Included  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture,  American  Bee  Journal,  and  the 
British  Bee  Journal.  We  also  checked  the 
early  Issues  of  Bee  World,  and  found  two 
references  from  a  French  Jotirnal.  Our  search 
was  not  exhaustive:  we  checked  a  few  text- 
books, and  some  of  the  defunct  American 
Journals,  but  none  of  the  other  foreign 
Journals  available  to  us.  From  this  effort  we 
have  concluded  that  queens  from  oiany  parts 
of  Africa  have  been  shipped  to  Europe,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  to  North  America.  Deter- 
mining the  success  of  these  ventures  Is  not 
so  simple  as  recording  the  Introductions 
themselves. 

The  movement  of  bees  out  of  North  Africa 
(Egyptians  and  Punlcs)  is  well  known;  It 
was  mentioned  for  instance  by  Mackensen 
In  1943.  O.  W.  Park  wrote  in  1946  that 
"VEU-ious  African  and  Asiatic  races,  includ- 
ing both  Punlcs  and  Syrians,  were  introduced 
into  the  United  States  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess many  years  ago,  and  without  doubt  they 
mixed  with  the  common  bees  of  this 
country." 

Baldensperger  (1921)  made  several  trips 
to  Israel  and  both  east  and  west  North 
Africa:  he  reported  keeping  North  African 
bees  near  his  home  In  Nice,  France.  Rotter 
(1931)  says  Balden8p>erger  also  kept  Apia 
mellifera  unicolor  adansonii  in  Prance:  in 
Rotter's  paper  this  Is  the  bee  of  central 
Africa,  but  we  could  not  confirm  thla  fact 
In  Baldensperger's  writings.  In  1924  Balden- 
sperger stated  that  the  Algerian  (I.e.  Tuni- 
sian or  Punic)  bees  have  their  origins  In 
central  Africa,  probably  the  area  around 
Mount  Kilimanjaro.  It  was  reported  by  the 
Editor  of  American  Bee  Journal  In  1919  that 
one  English  beekeeper  kept  an  apiary  of 
Punic  bees  in  England  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  the  September  1914  Issue  of  American  Bee 
Journal,  Tunisian  queens  were  offered  for 
sale  at  $1.00  apiece,  safe  delivery  from 
Tunisia  being  guaranteed;  this  la  not  an 
Isolated  example. 
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The   attitude  of   beekeepers 
Intercontinental  shipment  of 
Ing  the  late  18008  Is  typified  by 
torlal    In    BritUh   Bee   Journal, 
throws  Interesting  sidelights  on 
Ing  philosophy  of  the  times. 

"The  Various  Races  of  Bees 
years  of  experience  with  all  the 
and  crossed,  we  prefer  the  hybrids 
Cyprian  and  Italian  cross,  and 
the  Syrian  and  Carnlolan  cross, 
hybrids  are  splendid  workers 
winter  well,  and  are  most  gentle, 
handled,  keeping  well  to  their 
under  Inspection,  and  showing 
cltement.     The     S3rro-Carnlolans 
largest,  and,  of  course,  the  darkest 
numerous  colonies  of  black  bees 
our  apiary  within  a  radius  of  thre* 
forty  hives  of  the  yellow  races 
crosses  hold  their  own;   and  It  Is 
matter  to  'spot'  a  purely  black 
the  whole.  The  purchasers  of 
too,  will,  we  think,  testify  to 
and  appearance  being  equal  to 
by  the  black  race. 

"We   consider   that   Mr.   Bentor 
ferred    the    greatest    boon    possib  e 
keepers  In  general  by  his 
Eastern  and  Carnlolan  races  Into 
and  America,  and  deeply  do  we 
serious    Illness.    To   one    who    has 
health — and  It  may  be  even  life 
the  benefit  of  our  fraternltjr,  we 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  be  due. 
be  rejoiced  to  see  a  subscription 
on  his  behalf.  What  better 
be  otirred  than  the  present  durlnfe 
of  our  Colonial  friends  to  the  0I4 

"We  have  been   greatly   Interes 
attempt    of    Dr.    Stroud    to 
South  African  bee  to  English 
also  by  that  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Andrew  to 
'Minorca  Bee.'  Surely  In  these 
vanced  apiculture  and  apiarist 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
eign  queen  to  an  English  colony 
blushes  to  hear  of  failures  where 
troduction  ought  to  be,  and 
be,  rendered  a  matter  of  certainty 

"Are  our  certificated  experts 
the  different  methods  of  queen 
and  put  through  the  various 
necessary  thereto,  before  their 
granted?  If  not,  why  not?  Floreat 
Why  has  not  our  Association  a 
why  has  not  the  British  Journal 
In  a  discussion  on  races  of 
(1892)    mentioned    attempts    by 
Import  various  races  Into  the 
Due  to  the  Initial  expenditure  of 
and  time.  Dadant  wrote:    "It 
government  to  take  such  matters 
the   public    good."    Pratt,    writing 
America  In  1891,  discusses  the 
Punic  bees;    the  general  tone  of 
echoes  that  of  Dadant  and  of  the 
Journal  editorial. 

J.  W.  Stroud,  a  physician  Uvlnf 
Africa   (Port  Elizabeth),  was  a 
ponent  of  African  bees.  In  1885  he 
exchange  queens  with  beekeepers 
said  that  In  his  area  there  are 
varieties,  one  black  and  one 
expounded  on  the  African  race  agal 
stating  that  he  was  leaving  "no 
turned  to  facilitate  its  exportation 
Its  safe  Introduction"  into  apiaries 
and   America.   In  Gleanings  in 
(1886b),    Stroud    offered    to    sell 
A.   I.   Root  and  reported  that 
then    being    offered    for    sale 
British    Bee   Journal   in   England, 
stated  that  the  Africans  were  s 
Geo.  Walker  reported  the 
ductlon  of  a  nucleus  colony  from 
Into  KngUmd,  1b  the  spring  of  l 
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Africa)  In  1889.  Tyrell  says  the  African  bees 
are  "not  the  sweetest-tempered  of  bees  .  .  .  ," 
but  "...  with  good  management  repay  their 
owner."  He  also  states,  "I  sent  some  home 
once  ..."  Edmonds,  writing  from  Durban  In 
1889,  offered  to  send  an  African  queen  to 
anyone  who  would  send  him  a  queen  pre- 
sumably from  England  or  elsewhere. 

Mathls,  writing  in  Gazette  Apicole  in  1949. 
records  the  successful  introduction  of  A.m. 
adansonii  into  France  from  French  Guinea 
"for  the  first  time"  in  that  year.  His  article 
prompted  a  retort  by  CouaUler  in  the  same 
Journal,  88  pages  later,  that  a  swarm  from 
equatorial  Africa  (Guinea)  had  been  success- 
fully Introduced  into  Prance  in  1923;  ac- 
cording to  CouaUler  the  colony  died  the  first 
winter,  but  drones  were  produced  prior  to 
its  demise. 

In  1961  Stephen  Taber,  HI,  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Bee  Laboratory  In 
Louisiana,  studied  techniques  for  the  trans- 
port and  storage  of  semen.  He  received  ship- 
ments of  honeybee  semen  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  which  was  used  to  Inseminate 
queens  In  the  U.S.A.  Five  of  the  samples  came 
from  Brazil;  only  three  of  the  queens  In- 
seminated with  semen  from  Brazil  produced 
offspring,  but  in  conversation,  Taber  has  In- 
formed us  that  one  of  these  fertile  queens 
was  inseminated  with  sperm  from  descend- 
ants of  the  African  bees  introduced  to  Brazil. 
The  honey  bees  indigenous  to  Africa,  in- 
cluding North  Africa,  are  generally  regarded 
as  being  more  aggressive  than  E^aropean  races 
especially  the  Italian  bee.  This  is  attested  by 
Smith  (1960),  Qough  (1919),  Abushady 
(1919) ,  and  many  others. 

In  reviewing  the  literature,  three  facts  are 
apparent:  (1)  in  many  places  other  than 
Africa  there  have  been,  and  there  are,  "vi- 
cious" bees;  (2)  some  people  prefer  aggres- 
sive bees;  (3)  colonies  with  aggressive  bees 
can  be  requeened  so  that  the  temperament 
of  the  bees  is  soon  changed. 

Major  P.  Padmore,  in  England,  wrote  as  re- 
cently as  1972  that  his  wife  received  some  40 
stings  on  each  leg  "through  trousers."  while 
he  and  she  were  trying  to  requeen  a  colony; 
Padmore  termed  the  colony  "vicious."  Still, 
Lumley  said  in  1928  that  native  beekeepers 
In  Tanganyika  Territory  (East  Africa)  had 
no  special  problems  as  regards  "ferocious" 
bees.  Scholl,  writing  In  North  America  in 
1915,  said  he  knew  one  beekeeper  who  was 
seeking  "vicious  bees"  In  order  to  keep  med- 
dlers away.  Brlce.  In  1896,  wrote  of  Cyprian 
and  Syrian  bees  (both  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  Europe  and  North  America  many 
times) :  "...  of  these  two  races  I  have  no 
good  word  to  say  .  . .  once  they  start  stinging, 
at  least  one-third  of  the  colony  takes  the 
business  in  hand  and  will  persistently  follow 
the  unfortunate  object  of  their  fury  for  quite 
long  distances  from  their  hive."  Capehart  en- 
titled his  article  In  1886  "The  worst  bees  I 
ever  saw." 

Today,  a  number  of  people  In  North  Amer- 
ica who  are  heavily  stung  by  bees,  and  who 
are  familiar  with  the  African  bee  story,  never 
seem  to  be  stung  by  bees  from  their  own 
Italian,  Caucasian  or  Carnlolan  colonies,  but 
always  by  those  that  are  tainted  with  some 
of  the  bad  African  stock  brought  Into  this 
country  decades  ago. 
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The  African  Bf.e — Early  iNTRODtrcrioNS  to 
Europe  and  America 

In  Bee  World  Vol.  54  No.  2  of  1973.  Roger 
Morse,  Michael  Btu-gett,  John  Ambrose,  Wil- 
liam Connor  and  Richard  Pell  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  report  on  esirly  introduc- 
tions of  African  bees  Into  Europe  and  the 
New  World. 

"W©  have  concluded  that  queens  from 
many  parts  of  Africa  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  North 
America." 

"J.  W.  Stroud,  a  physician  living  in  South 
Africa  (Port  Elizabeth)  offered  to  sell  queens 
to  A.  I.  Root  and  reported  that  queens  were 
being  offered  for  sale  through  the  British 
Be©  Journal  In  England.  George  Walker  re- 
ported the  successful  Introduction  of  a  nu- 
cleus colony  from  Dr.  Stroud  Into  England 
In  the  spring  of  1886. 

Mathls.  writing  in  Gazette  Apicole  In  1949, 
records  the  successful  Introduction  of  A.m. 
adansonii  Into  Prance  from  French  Guinea 
"for  the  first  time"  In  that  year,  1923.— 
Taken  from  the  South  African  Be©  Journal. 

SotTTH  American  Bees 
In  case  you  think  the  hysterical.  Irrespon- 
sible news  releases  on  the  bees  of  South 
America  have  about  run  their  coxu-se,  you 
should  know  that  even  now  leaders  of  the 
Industry  ar©  being  questioned  on  the  same 
subject,  with  an  article  In  Reader's  Digest 
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as  the  next  major  offensive.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  this  august  magazine  wUl  do  more  than 
follow  suit  on  the  science  fiction  approach, 
60  brace  yourselves  for  another  round  of 
front  page   Idiocy  from  all   forms  of  news 

media. 

Even  the  normally  conservative  approach 
of  Paul  Harvey,  noted  radio  celebrity.  Joined 
to  with  a  further  distortion  of  fact,  ludi- 
crous to  anyone  with  even  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  honey  bees,  but  he  made  It  all  sound 
most  authentic  in  his  urbane  way.  So  now 
we  have  been  subjected  to  ridiculous  distor- 
tions of  the  truth  by  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  TV. 

Regrettably,  much  of  the  fault  Is  of  ovur 
own  making.  Satirically  speaking,  few,  if 
any.  within  our  own  industry  genuinely  are 
concerned  that  South  American  bees  wlU 
conquer  the  western  hemisphere.  Most  of 
those  who  do  concede  that  the  behavior  of 
the  species  is  somewhat  more  aggressive 
than  our  own.  also  privately  admit  that 
tools  are  already  available  within  this  coun- 
try to  contain  any  Inroads  that  ever  will  be 
made.  The  Industry  leaders  who  have  been 
interviewed  later  defend  their  remarks  as 
being  "far  out  of  context,"  and  deny  respon- 
sibility. Most  of  them  are  veterans  of  news 
reporting,  and  should  have  recognized  in 
the  beginning  the  peril  they  were  helping 
to  create. 

Perhaps  someone  within  the  Industry  can 
restore  reason.  Perhaps  someone  within  the 
industry  knows  how  to  present  a  reasoned 
approach  to  the  story.  If  they  do,  now  Is  the 
time  to  come  forward.  Right  now,  before 
commercial  men  face  severe  pressure  on  lo- 
cations, before  the  farmer  Is  further 
alienated  toward  bees,  and  before  the  hob- 
byist begins  to  believe  all  he  hears.  Mercy, 
Just  think  of  It,  honey  bees  that  thrive  In 
any  climate,  any  geographical  locale,  and 
on  top  of  that  can  sting  up  to  60  times  each. 
Asburd!  Equally  absurd  that  our  Industry 
has  helped  create   this  fiction. 
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PROPOSED  ARMS   SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  three  notifications  I  have  just 
received.  A  portion  of  one  notification, 
which  is  classified  information,  has  been 
deleted  for  this  public  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  or  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency 
AND  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Secukitv  Assistance)  , 
OASD/ISA, 

Washington,  D.C.  September  5, 1975. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-7008/76. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkuan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioru, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Crairmam:  Pursuant  to  tiie  n- 
quh-emente  of  Section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  s«aes  Act,  as  amended,  we  are  for- 


warding under  separate  cover  Transmittal 
No.  75-36,  ooQcemlng  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Iran  for 
the  FR-14  and  Phoenix  Weapon  System  esti- 
mated to  be  In  excess  of  (25  million. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General.  VSAF,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  {ISA),  Se- 
curity Assistance. 


[Transmittal  No.  75-36] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  op 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   op  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Iran. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  (Deleted). 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Contractor  technical  support  service 
required  In  Iran  for  the  P-14  aircraft  and 
the  Phoenix  MlssUe  Weapon  System. 

d.  Military  Department:  Navy. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  5 
September  1975. 

Office  of  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency 
and  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Security  Assistance), 
OASD/ISA, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  5, 1975. 
In  reply  refer  to  1-7932/75. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spaekman, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No.  75- 
38,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Re- 
public  of  Korea  for  an   estimated   cost   of 
$46.5    mUUon.    Shortly    after   this    letter    is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  and 
Deputy     Assistant     Secretary     (ISA), 
Security  Assistance. 


[Transmittal  No.  75-38] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  op 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   or  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Republic  of 
Korea. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $46.5  million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: 18  P4D  aircraft  which  have  been 
baUed  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  Air  Force 
since  Nov.  1972  and  which  the  Koreans  now 
wish  to  buy. 

d.  Military  Department:  Air  Force. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  5 
September  1975. 


OrncE  OF  the  Director,  Detense 
Security  Assistance  Agency 
AND  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Security  Assistance) 
OASD/ISA, 

Washington.  D.C,  September  5, 1975. 
In  reply  refer  to  1-8436/75. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36 (b)  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are    forwBOXllng    herewith    Transmittal    No. 
76-5,    concerning    the    Department    of    the 
Army's  proposed   Letter   of   Offer   to   Saudi 
Arabia  for  headquarters  buildings,  support 
facilities,  desalting  plant  and  related  sup- 
port facilities  estimated  to  cost  $150.0  mU- 


Uon.  Shortly  after  this  Is  delivered  to  your 
of&ce,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant    General,    VSAF,   Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
and     Deputy     Assistant     Secretary 
{ISA ) ,    Security    Assistance. 


[Transmittal  No.  76-5] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended 

a.  Prospective    Purchaser:    Saudi    Arabia. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $150.0  mUUon. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered :  This  is  Amendment  No.  8  for  the  Saudi 
Naval  Expansion  Program  and  provides  for 
the  construction  of  headquarters  buUdings 
and  support  facilities  at  Riyadh,  a  desalting 
plant  at  Jidda,  a  quarry  operation  at  Juball 
and  additional  landfill  at  Jidda. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  Sep- 
tember 5,  1975. 


THE  COMPETITIVE  AND  ECONOMIC 
IMPACTS  OF  OIL  PRICE  DECON- 
TROL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  the  Senate's  fuels 
and  energy  policy  study.  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  heard  tes- 
timony on  the  competitive  and  economic 
impacts  of  the  immediate  decontrol  of  oil 
prices.  The  committee  heard  from  mem- 
bers of  the  petroleum  industry,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  consumer,  farm,  and 
business  groups. 

Because  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
face  a  crucial  decision  Wednesday, 
whether  to  override  or  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's expected  veto  of  S.  1849,  the  bill 
extending  price  control  and  allocation 
authority  for  6  months,  I  am  including 
excerpts  of  the  testimony  from  last 
week's  hearings.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  excerpts  he  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

A  veto  of  S.  1849,  Mr.  President,  will 
put  an  end  not  only  to  equitable  price 
controls  on  petroleum,  but  to  allocation 
authority  as  well.  And  just  as  termina- 
tion of  price  controls  threatens  economic 
recovery,  so  the  termination  of  allocation 
authority — which  has  received  far  less 
public  attention — threatens  to  under- 
mine the  competitive  structure  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  and  cause  grave  dislo- 
cations in  some  sectors  of  the  economy, 
such  as  agriculture.  These  points  were 
forcefully  made  by  last  week's  witnesses. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from 
branded  independent  dealers,  non- 
branded  independent  dealers  and  in- 
dependent refiners,  from  the  largest  in 
the  Nation  to  some  of  the  smallest,  who 
were  unanimous  in  concluding  that  an 
abrupt  end  to  the  Allocation  Act  would 
put  an  abrupt  end  to  their  businesses.  As 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Independent 
Refiners  Association  of  America  told  the 
committee: 

with  the  monumental  profits  which  th« 
Integrated  majors  will  realize  upon  the  de- 
control of  old  crude  oil,  the  prospects  for 
massive  subsidy  to  gain  market  position  are 
very  real  and  very  frightening. 

Mr.  President,  decontrol  will  indeed 
result  in  "monumental  profits"  for  the 
Nation's  integrated  oil  companies:  about 
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$8  billion  each  year  for  the 
companies,  and  $12  billion 
the  top  20.  By  increasing 
in  the  petroleum  industry, 
mean  even  greater  economic 
a  relatively  smaU  nimiber  of 
who  are  already  far  too 
spite  the  prospect  of  reduced 
tion,    bankruptcies    for 
small    businessmen,    and 
sumer  prices,  the  admlnlstrat 
rected  little  attention  to  this 
sue.  In  a  letter  of  September 
General   Levi   informed   the 
that— 


se  i^en 


largest 
aiinually  for 
cor  centra  tion 
decontrol  will 
power  for 
companies 
De- 
competi- 
tho^isands    of 
hither    con- 
on  has  di- 
speclflc  is- 
,  Attorney 
committee 


poverful. 


Neither   the   Federal   Energy 
tion    nor    representatives    of    thii 
have  requested  formal  oommen 
Department  on  the  competitive 
of  Immediate  decontrol. 


i  Ldmlnlstra- 
Presldent 
from  the 

Ifajplicatlons 


tB 


The  administration  seems  intent  on 
pursuing  higher  prices  as  a  piinacea  for 
our  energy  problems  regardlfss  of  the 
consequences. 

Representatives  of  agriculture  also 
testified  last  week.  These  witn(  sses  made 
It  unmistakably  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  decontrol  will  both  reduc ;  farm  in- 
come and  lead  to  even  hi  ;her  food 
prices — by  as  much  as  $3.6  lil'.ion  an- 
nually— than  those  which  already  con- 
front American  consumer;.  Rising 
energy  and  food  prices,  whicli  together 
devastated  the  economy  last  y  ;ar,  would 
again  assure  us  of  continuii^  double- 
digit  inflation. 

A  study  prepared  for  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  myself  by  the  Cor  gressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Librai  y  of  Con- 
gress further  documents  the  larsh  im- 
pact of  decontrol  on  American  farmers 


will  raise 
dosts — and 


Over  the  next  5  years  decontro 
farm   and    food    processing 
supermarket  bins — by  a  staggering  $10 
billion 

The  termination  of  allocation  author- 
ity also  directly  impinges  upon  American 
agriculture,  which  consumes  ^  to  5  bil- 
lion gallons  of  propane  each  year.  Since 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  substitute 
other  fuels  for  major  agricultural  uses, 
our  Nation's  farms  may  be  h,t  by  dis- 
ruptive shortages  in  the  coriing  year 
when  allocations  lapse  and  scarce  pro 
pane  supplies  are  bid  away  l^  nonhis- 
torical  users. 

Abrupt  decontrol  poses  an 
obstacle  to  the  maintenance  if  a  com- 
petitive petroleum  industry,  tp  the  op- 
eration of  vital  sectors  of  our 
and  finally,  to  the  restoratioh  of  eco 
nomic  growth,  full  employmen ;  and  sta- 
ble prices.  Last  Friday  E>r.  Ott<>  Eckstein 
of  Data  Resources,  Inc.  ou;lined 
alarming  economic  situation  e  ^en  If  the 
impact  of  immediate  decom  rol  were 
cushioned  by  removal  of  the  larifif,  and 
enactment  of  a  windfall  profits  ;ax  which 
rebated  money  to  consumers,  rhe  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  would  jump  by  about 


2.5  percent  in  1977  and  the  ra  te  of  un- 


employment by  1.2  percent,  wh 
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ch  means 


an  additional  1  million  Americ  an  work- 
ers would  lose  their  jobs.  And  f  the  ad- 
ministration maintains  the  $2  tariff  on 
Imported  oil,  a  half  million  mere  people 
would  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
In  the  next  year  alone.  These  unaccepta- 
ble economic  results  will  sten,  directly 


from  the  unacceptable  and  dangerous 
energy  proposals  developed  by  this 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  move 
resolutely  on  Wednesday  to  override  the 
veto  of  Mr.  Ford,  to  prevent  the  demise 
of  competition  in  the  petroleum  industry, 
to  protect  American  consumers,  busi- 
nesses and  agriculture,  and  to  build  the 
foundations  for  a  fair  and  effective  en- 
ergy program  without  which  economic 
recovery  will  continue  to  elude  us. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  letter  and  the  White  Paper  dis- 
cussing the  impact  of  decontrol  which 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  has  sent  to  all  Members. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Excerpto  from  testimony  before  Senate  Fuels 
and  Energy  Policy  Study  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Sept.  4  and  5, 
1975] 
The  CoMPETrrivE  and  Economic  Impacts  of 
Oil  Peice  Decontrol 
When  Instant  decontrol  Is  combined  with 
other  shocks,  persistent  double-digit  infla- 
tion becomes  a  significant  threat.  We  learned 
what  double-digit  inflation  does  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  last  year.  Why  shovild  public 
policy  run  any  unnecessary  risks  that  might 
let  the  economy  relapse  into  that  state? 
Otto  Eckstein,  Data  Resources,  Inc. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  S.B.  1849  Is  vetoed  and 
no  further  action  Is  taken,  either  by  the 
executive  branch  or  the  legislative  branch, 
the  end  result  will,  In  our  opinion,  be  a 
major  catastrophe,  not  only  to  the  rural 
areas,  but  to  the  urban  areas  alike. 

The  farmer  has  less  net  income  and  the 
consumer  has  less  buying  power. 

L.  C.  Carpenter  and  Raymond  A.  Young, 
Mldcontlnent  Farmers  Association. 


Almost  all  the  rapid  price  Increases  in  pe- 
troleum prices  seen  by  the  consumer  today 
originate  In  crude  oil  production.  These  In- 
creases are  politically  motivated,  bearing  no 
real  relationships  to  the  cost  of  finding  and 
developing  those  crude  resources.  So  long  as 
such  prospects  for  manipulation  within  the 
producing  sector  continue  to  exist,  then  some 
method  must  be  devised,  and  devised  quickly, 
to  prevent  transfer  of  profits  from  this  highly 
volatile  area  to  subsidize  downstream  opera- 
tions, or  there  will  soon  be  no  semblance  of 
competition  In  any  area  of  this  Industry. 
Needless  to  say.  Independent  refiners  and 
marketers  with  none  of  their  own  crude  sup- 
ply cannot  long  endure  under  the  circum- 
stances such  as  I  have  outlined  here  today. 

Robert  E.  Yancey,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc. 

Removal  of  controls  on  oil  prices  could 
send  the  economy  into  an  even  deeper  re- 
cession, because  industry  would  be  forced 
to  use  money  set  aside  for  expansion  to  pay 
higher  fuel  blUs  or  would  be  forced  to  cut 
production,  thus  Increasing  already  Intoler- 
able unemployment. 

An  Increase  In  oil  prices  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  everything  from  food  to  medicine. 
It  would  work  an  especial  hardship  on  work- 
ers who  must  use  their  cars  to  commute  to 
work.  The  aviation  Industry,  truckers,  con- 
sumers who  heat  with  oU — all  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  uncontrolled  Increases  in 
oil  prices. 

Farmers  would  be  hard  hit  because  the 
prices  of  fuel  for  their  tractors  and  other 
mechanical  Implements  as  well  as  for  fer- 
tilizer for  their  fields  would  Increase.  Elec- 
tricity rates  would  Jump  In  those  areas  where 
oil  is  used  to  generate  electricity. 
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The  Independent  oU  companies  would  face 
corporate  extinction. 

The  only  beneficiaries  of  an  end  to  oU 
price  controls  would  be  the  giant  multi-na- 
tional companies  whose  profits  are  already 
a  national  scandal  and  who  seek  a  total 
monopoly  of  the  energy  Industry. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  urges  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  vote  to 
override  this  outrageous  veto. 

George  Meany,  President,  AFL-CIO. 

But  it  is  also  the  consumer,  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  farmer,  state,  local  and  federal 
governments,  and  virtually  every  segment  of 
our  national  economy  with  the  exception 
of  the  multinational  integrated  oil  companies 
that  stand  to  lose.  But  the  economic  impact 
as  frightening  as  it  Is,  Is  only  one  of  the  ob- 
vious repercussions  of  immediate  removal  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

If  decontrol  is  allowed  to  take  place  lin- 
mediately,  then  this  country  will  have  Ita 
energy  costs  set  not  on  the  basis  of  an  eco- 
nomic return  on  Investment  or  on  free-mar- 
ket forces  but  on  a  foreign  cartel  operation 
that  sets  price  arbitrarUy  and  based  on  what 
the  market  will  bear.  In  such  a  situation 
crude  oil  pricing  Is  completely  devoid  of 
competitive  pressures. 

T.  J.  Oden,  The  Independent  Gasoline 
Marketers  Council. 

I  faU  to  understand  why  the  President  and 
his  supporters  can't  see  that  lifting  controls 
on  the  oil  companies,  and  in  so  doing,  en- 
couraging higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  U 
not  the  answer  to  America's  energy  conser- 
vation problems. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  unquestion- 
able logic  of  the  present  Administration 
seems  to  be:  "The  rich  must  help  the  rich 
to  get  richer,"  or  "Down  with  the  pow  and 
middle  class." 

Glenn  S.  Hall,  service  station  dealer. 


The  propane  problem  Is  compounded  by 
the  large  numbers  of  non-historical  users 
who  will  be  entering  the  market  for  the  first 
time  purchasing  propane  for  use  as  a  standby 
fuel  when  projected  natural  gas  shortages  in 
the  Interstate  market  begin  to  develop.  WhUe 
not  all  curtaUed  natural  gas  customers  are 
expected  to  substitute  propane,  the  volume 
could  be  significant. 

Obviously,  such  purchases  by  non-histor- 
ical users  wUl  not  only  make  propane  sup- 
plies scarce  but  expensive  as  well.  Utilities 
and  other  non-hlstorlcal  Industrial  users  can 
generally  outbid  home  heating  and  agricul- 
tural users  for  propane  supplies.  Since  tbe 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  has  ex- 
pired, these  non-hlstorlcal  users  cannot  be 
prevented  from  purchasing  these  critically 
short  supplies. 

Bill  Brier,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives. 

If  this  country  is  to  continue  to  have  a 
viable  petroleum  Industry,  private  competi- 
tive enterprise  must  survive.  If  the  allocation 
and  price  controls  are  not  reinstated  until  a 
long  term  plan  can  be  formulated  to  protect 
all  segments  of  the  petroleum  industry,  and 
especially  guaranteed  supply  to  unbranded 
independents,  there  will  be  no  free  enter- 
prise system  In  existence  In  this  industry. 

Mary  Hudson,  Hudson  Oil  Co. 

Immediate  decontrol,  as  I  have  shown, 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  air- 
lines, would  force  further  layoffs,  would  lead 
to  cancellations  or  postponement  of  some  »8 
billion  In  aircraft  and  related  equipment 
purchases  now  planned  for  the  last  half  of 
this  decade,  and  could  well  cause  bankrupt- 
cies In  the  airline  Industry. 

In  view  of  this  and  because  we  believe 
that  Immediate  decontrol  would  have  serious 
consequences  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  we 
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hope  that  this  drastic  course  of  action  can  be 
avoided. 

Paul  R  Ignatius,  President  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association. 

On  the  aspect  of  the  veto  dealing  with 
the  impact  on  individuals,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  economy  does  not  absorb  a 
burden  of  $30-$60  blUlon  annually  without 
imposing  nearly  unbearable  additional  pres- 
sures on  family  budgets.  The  ripple  effect  may 
seem  somewhat  academic  and  remote,  and 
yet  our  own  personal  experience  tells  each 
one  of  us  that  it  is  not  only  the  price  at 
the  pump  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  ab- 
sorb but  the  price  of  food,  of  clothing,  of 
buUdlng  materials,  and  virtually  every  other 
commodity  we  purchase  and  every  service  we 

Either  one  of  two  things  Is  going  to  hap- 
nen  if  the  prices  of  petroleum  products  are 
permitted  to  seek  that  OPEC  level:  every 
direct  cost  will  be  passed  on  or  some  busi- 
nesses v.ho  find  themselves  In  positions 
where  the  consuming  public  cannot  afford 
to  pay  those  prices  wiU  face  bankruptcy. 

One  need  not  be  an  economist  or  a  clair- 
voyant to  predict  accurately  where  the 
major  brunt  of  these  overall  broad  Increases 
are  going  to  fall  most  heavily.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  people  at  the  lower  levels  of  our  In- 
come scale  are  required  to  spend  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  income  for  Items  es- 
sential to  life  and  sustenance.  Particularly 
vulnerable  are  the  elderly  living  on  fixed 
Incomes  who  have  little  or  no  prospect  for 
Increasing   their   budgets. 

Lee  C.  White.  Energy  Policy  Task  Force  of 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Service  station  dealers,  not  vmllke  other 
Independent  businessmen,  deplore  control 
of  their  business.  Why  then  do  we  support 
a  continuation  of  controls?  Simply,  we  had 
to  decide  whether  It  was  In  our  best  Inter- 
est to  be  regulated  by  otir  Government  or 
by  our  suppliers. 

The  National  Congress  of  Petroleum 
Retailers. 


No  one  could  legitimately  complain  about 
the  elimination  of  the  independent  refiners, 
terminal  operators  and  marketers  if  they 
were  Inefficient  operators,  and  the  economy 
would  better  be  served  by  their  exit.  How- 
ever, the  reverse  is  the  situation,  for  these 
downstream  Independents  have  been  ex- 
tremely efficient  competitors  and  a  major 
source  of  competition  to  the  Integrated  oil 
companies.  Frankly,  the  scrapping  Independ- 
ents have  been  a  thorn  In  the  sides  of  the 
Integrated  petroleum  companies.  With  the 
Independents'  efficiencies,  they  have  denied 
the  Integrated  oil  companies  the  opportu- 
nity of  Increasing  their  prices  and  profits. 
For  many  years  the  Independents  have  been 
whittling  away  at  the  share  of  the  market 
controlled  by  the  major  brands  of  gasoline. 

Fred  C.  Allvlne,  Professor  of  Marketing. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  op  the  Majoritt  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  8, 1975. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Scoop:  At  3:00  pjn.  on  Wednesday, 
September  10,  1975  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
the  President's  veto  of  S.  1849,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  price  control  and  allocation  au- 
thority of  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for 
six  months.  This  authority  expired  at  mid- 
night on  August  31, 1976. 

in  view  of  the  disastrous  Impact  Immedi- 
ate price  decontrol  wo\ild  have  on  the  econ- 
omy and  on  the  structure  of  competition  In 
the  oil  Industry  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
I  met  with  President  Ford  on  Friday,  August 
29,  m  an  effort  to  persuade  him  to  sign  S. 
1849.  Our  efforts  were  not  successful.  The 
joint  House-Senate  leadership  met  with  the 


President  again  this  morning  at  his  request. 
If  the  President's  veto  stands,  the  nation 
runs  the  risk  of  economic  disaster.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  Congress  votes  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  It  would  provide  both 
Branches  a  realistic  opportunity  to  develop 
a  mutually  acceptable  compromise. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  use  and  Informa- 
tion a  compilation  of  the  major  reasons  why 
I  believe  it  Is  essential  that  the  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  must  be  extended.  I  urge  every 
Democratic  Member  to  vote  on  Wednesday 
to  override  the  veto  on  S.  1849. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Majority  Leader. 

Resolution  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference 

Whereas,  the  Congress  Is  continuing  to  seek 
a  responsible  consensus  on  the  question  of 
energy  prices; 

Whereas,  enactment  of  S.  1849  would  pre- 
vent the  Immediate  decontrol  of  energy  prices 
with  such  decontrol's  implicit  threat  of  halt- 
ing economic  recovery  and  stimulating  Infla- 
tion; 

Whereas,  enactment  of  S.  1849  would  pre- 
serve the  competitive  protections  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act; 

Whereas,  a  brief  extension  of  the  existing 
energy  price  control  authority  Is  the  step 
best  designed  at  this  time  to  provide  the  time 
needed  by  Congress  and  the  Administration 
to  reach  an  acceptable  agreement  on  energy 
prices; 

Therefore,  the  Senate  Democratic  Confer- 
ence urges  the  President  to  sign  Into  law  S. 
1849;  and.  In  the  event  of  a  veto,  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference  urges  that  the  veto 
be  overridden. 

B.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  over- 
ride vote  In  Congress  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference  also  urges  the  Majority  Leader 
In  cooperation  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  Immediately  consult  with  the  President 
to  resolve  our  differences  and  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable agreement  on  energy  prices. 

Impact  of  Veto  of  Price  Control  and 
Allocation  Authoritt 
legislation  situation 

The  Congress  sent  S.  1849  to  the  President 
on  August  28.  1975.  This  legislation,  which 
extends  the  petroleum  price  control  and  al- 
location authority  embodied  In  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  62-29  and  the 
House  by  303-117.  The  price  control  and  allo- 
cation authority  of  the  Allocation  Act  ex- 
pired on  August  31,  1975.  The  President  has 
repeatedly  announced  his  Intention  to  veto 
any  extension  of  the  Allocation  Act  unless 
the  Congress  accepts  an  oil  policy  which  In- 
volves elimination  or  drastic  reduction  In 
Federal  regulation  of  the  oil  Industry  and  an 
end  to  price  controls  over  some  definite  time 
period. 

If  he  wishes  to  do  so,  the  President  must 
transmit  to  the  Congress  his  veto  of  S.  1849 
on  or  before  midnight.  Tuesday,  September  9. 
A  vote  in  the  Senate  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  President  Is  expected  to  be  the  first  order 
of  business  following  receipt  of  such  a  veto 
message. 

The  Administration  Is  still  hopeful  that  an 
agreement  can  be  obtained  with  the  Congress 
on  oil  decontrol.  However,  Independent  of 
the  form  of  the  agreement  which  finally 
emerges,  comj)elling  arguments  exist  for  the 
continuation,  at  least  temporarily,  of  the 
fundamental  price  control  and  allocation 
authority  embodied  in  the  Allocation  Act.  It 
Is  now  clear  that  the  only  way  that  this 
authority  can  be  retained  Is  by  overriding  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  1849. 

OIL  price  impact 

If  Mr.  Ford's  veto  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  Is  sustained.  Its  direct 
effect  will  be  to  increase  the  average  price 


of   gasoline,   fuel    oil   and   other   petroleum 
products  about  7  cents  per  gallon. 

Temporary  market  conditions  and  "jaw- 
boning" In  the  Administration — together 
with,  perhaps,  collusion  by  the  major  oil 
companies  to  reduce  the  political  Impact  of 
decontrol — may  postpone  Its  full  price  im- 
pact on  consumers  for  a  period  of  time. 
Notwithstanding  any  such  "restraint",  how- 
ever, the  higher  prices  of  crude  oil  will  In- 
exorably be  translated  Into  higher  retail 
prices.  If  crude  oil  cost  increases  are  tilted 
more  heavily  towards  gasoline  prices — as  has 
been  the  case  In  the  past — gasoline  price  In- 
creases of  from  10  to  12  cents  per  gallon  are 
very  likely. 

With  the  expiration  of  price  controls,  do- 
mestic oil  win  cost  U.S.  consumers  at  least 
$16  billion  more  annually  than  if  controls 
are  retained — an  Increase  equivalent  to  the 
rise  in  tbe  cost  of  all  domestic  fuels  during 
1974. 

A  secondary  effect  of  sharply  rising  domes- 
tic oil  prices  win  be  to  pull  up  the  prices 
of  coal  and  that  natural  gas  which  are  not 
subject  to  price  controls,  because  oU  is  the 
only  practical  alternative  for  Industrial  con- 
sumers of  these  fuels,  which  are  In  short 
supply.  These  higher  prices  for  fossil  fuels 
will  be  passed  through  to  consumers  In  their 
electric  rates  and  In  the  prices  of  every 
product  or  service  that  depends  ujKin  fuels 
for  energy  or  Industrial  raw  materials. 

A  major  price  increase  will  worsen  unem- 
ployment and  undermine  financial  stability 
m  Industries  that  are  already  disproportion- 
ately distressed,  like  automobiles  and  the  air- 
lines, resulting  In  lost  production,  lost  in- 
come for  workers  and  higher  costs  for  the 
support  of  the  unemployed. 

analyses  of  economic  impact 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
has  estimated  that  "coupled  with  a  moderate 
rise  in  the  foreign  price  of  oil,  the  sudden  de- 
control of  old  oil  prices  would  next  year 
transfer  about  $35  blUlon  per  annum  away 
from  consumers  to  energy  producers,  the 
Federal  government  and  OPEC  nations". 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress found  that  energy  price  Increases  could 
trigger  a  $40  billion  Inflationary  contribution 
to  the  domestic  economy  next  year,  trigger- 
ing an  increase  of  2.7  percentage  points  In 
the  general  price  level  and  adding  1.5  per- 
centage points  to  the  rate  of  unemployment. 
This  would  mesm  a  job  loss  of  over  one  mil- 
lion. 

Using  macroeconomic  models  developed  by 
Chase  Econometrics,  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  has  estimated  that 
sudden  decontrol  coupled  with  an  OPEC 
price  increase  Implemented  this  faU — an  in- 
crease which  nearly  aU  analysts  expect  to 
materialize — will,  by  the  end  of  1976: 

Reduce  real  GNP  by  $28  bUUon  ($51  bU- 
llon  In  current  doUars); 

Add  640,000  to  the  ranks  of  the  imem- 
ployed; 

Increase  the  Consumer  Price  Index  by  2.7 
points;  and 

Reduce  housing  starts  by  280.000  units  and 
automobile  sales  by  950.000  tmits. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  study 
further  delineates  substantial  shifts  In  prof- 
itability among  industries.  Profitability  in 
the  mining  sector — which  Includes  crude  oil 
production — is  drastically  increased  at  the 
expense  of  nearly  all  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  Some  of  the  largest  losses  In  prof- 
itability are  projected  for  the — 

Primary  metals; 

Manufacturing; 

TextUes; 

Paper; 

Transportation;  and 

Commercial  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  net  result  of  these  Impacts  will  be  an 
Increase  In  Inflation — perhaps  to  double 
digits — rising  unemployment — to  over  nine 
percent — a  larger  Federal  deficit,  and  effec- 
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The  only  existing  authority 
mitigate  the  adverse   impacts 
prices   and  to  allocate  scarce 
been    the    Emergency    Petroleur  i 
Act.  Overriding  the  veto  is  the 
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provide  a  Justification  that  satisfies  its  own 
guidelines.  Because  of  this  the  Congress  Is 
being  asked  to  let  the  Act  expire  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  acquiesce  to  total  imposition  of 
an  oil  policy  which  benefits  only  the  largest 
Integrated  oil  firms. 

Existing  regulations  under  the  Allocation 
Act  already  provide  for  an  automatic  Increase 
In  crude  oil  prices,  as  domestic  supplies  of 
"old"  oil  at  $5.25  per  barrel  are  depleted  and 
replaced  by  higher  price  new  oil  and  Imported 
oil.  Under  these  regulations,  the  average  price 
of  crude  oil  to  U.S.  refiners  would  move  up 
toward  the  new  oil  price  at  a  rate  of  about  6 
percent  per  year — even  If  there  were  no  OPEC 
price  Increase  and  no  scheduled  decontrol, 
and  even  If  the  Illegal  Import  fee  is  removed. 
Over  the  last  2V2  years  crude  oil  prices  have 
increased  by  more  than  21/2  times.  A  ftirther 
6  percent  annual  Increase  in  the  average 
price  of  crude  oil  is  the  most  our  economy 
can  safely  absorb.  Total,  Immediate  decontrol 
will  mean  an  average  price  Increase  of  well 
over  25  percent — four  times  as  high — over 
one,  two  or  three  months,  and  prices  will 
thereafter  rise  In  perfect  synchronization 
with  any  OPEC  price  increase. 

Instead  of  seeking  collaboration  with  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  reasonable  pricing 
policy  within  the  framework  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  the  Administration  has  chosen 
to  present  a  series  of  decontrol  plans  which 
must  be  suicepted  or  rejected  without  amend- 
ment. These  plans  have  been  rightly  rejected, 
because  they  are  inadequate  and  unwise.  Be- 
cause of  the  Administration's  tactics,  the 
consumers  of  the  country  are  now  faced  with 
the  worst  of  all  possible  options — Immediate 
decontrol.  Only  the  prevention  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Implementation  of  this  option 
will  preserve  an  opportunity  for  an  orderly 
development  of  policy  In  which  both  the 
Executive  branch  and  the  Congress  contrib- 
ute on  equal  footing. 

ST7MMABY 

The  Administration  is  proposing  that  the 
Congress  ratify  a  situation  In  which — 

a  rising  rate  of  Inflation  Is  rekindled; 

economic  recovery  Is  severely  threatened; 

a  substantial  concentration  of  economic 
and  financial  power  in  the  largest  Integrated 
oil  companies  Is  virtually  certain; 

U.S.  energy  prices  will  be  set  not  by  a  free 
market  but  by  a  cartel  of  foreign  govern- 
ments; 

domestic  production  will  not  be  substan- 
tially increased,  domestic  oil  consumption 
will  be  only  marginally  curtailed  ( other  than 
as  a  result  of  the  economic  slump)  and, 
therefore,  no  progress  toward  greater  energy 
Independence  will  result  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  damage  that  will  be  done;  and 

any  realistic  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  collaborate  with  the  Administration  in  the 
enactment  of  a  rational  and  equitable  oU 
pricing  policy  will  be  lost  through  Congres- 
sional default. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  ARTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  been  the 
recipient  of  Federal  funds  for  approxi- 
mately 10  years,  since  it  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1964.  While  many  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  fine  programs  which  the 
endowment  fosters  through  the  support 
of  the  performing  and  visual  arts — in 
other  words,  programs  which  create  an 
artistic  event  for  others  to  enjoy.  There 
are  other  programs  which  the  endow- 
ment underwrites  which  are  not  as  vis- 
ible but  which  have  an  equally  salu- 
tary effect  on  artistic  endeavors  in  this 
country. 


The  production  on  the  stage,  the  per- 
formance of  a  symphony  orchestra,  the 
mounting  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures, 
is  not  just  an  artistic  event;  it  is  a  busi- 
ness and  administrative  one  as  well.  Just 
as  an  army  needs  the  support  of  admin- 
istrators to  be  successful,  artistic  com- 
panies require  superb  managers.  Indeed, 
with  the  cost  of  artistic  events  soaring 
while  the  available  income,  that  is,  ticket 
sales,  is  somewhat  limited,  the  more  cre- 
ative and  able  the  management,  the  more 
viable  the  artistic  endeavor. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  much  delight 
that  I  learned  that  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  and  United 
Arts  Rhode  Island  are  sponsoring  a  2- 
day  conference  covering  the  art  of  man- 
aging an  arts  organization.  This  con- 
ference, which  will  have  managers- 
known  professionals — as  consultants, 
will  discuss  the  nuts  and  bolts  necessary 
to  support  artistic  programs. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  this 
type  of  activity  is  most  necessary.  The 
whole  question  of  management  of  elee- 
mosynary institutions,  whether  they  be 
colleges,  hospitals,  or  foundations,  is  one 
which  is  only  now  receiving  attention. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  a  subject  which 
should  be  taught  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  since  the  management  of 
this  type  of  organization  is  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  management  of  busi- 
ness corporations. 

Therefore,  I  warmly  commend  both 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  United  Arts  Rhode  Island  on 
their  conference  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  about  it,  appear- 
ing in  the  Providence  Journal,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the    Providence    (RJ.)    Journal, 
Sept.  3, 1975] 

Local  Arts  Leaders  To  Look  at  Putuik 

People  Involved  in  all  levels  of  manage- 
ment of  Rhode  Island  performing  arts  and 
arts  organizations — administrators,  volun- 
teers, artists — or  Interested  Individuals  may 
take  part  In  "Managing  the  Arts  Through  the 
Seventies,"  a  two-day  conference  planiied 
for  September  12  and  13  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity's List  Art  Center. 

The  conference — the  first  of  Its  kind  in 
the  state — will  cover  all  the  fine  points  of 
arts  management — producing,  booking,  budg- 
eting, grant  proposals,  fund  raising,  ac- 
counting, promotion  and  federal,  state  and 
private  resources.  Co-sponsors  are  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  a  state 
agency,  and  United  Arts  Rhode  Island,  a  pri- 
vate, non-profit  federation  of  arts  organiza- 
tions. 

"Adequate  planning  for  any  arts  organi- 
zation— large  or  small — Is  crucial  to  Its  sur- 
vival," said  Ann  Vermel,  executive  director 
of  the  state  arts  agency. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  United  Arts  Rhode 
Island  under  a  grant  from  the  Council  in 
1974,  It  was  demonstrated  that  over  a  mil- 
lion people  attend  arts  events  In  the  stat* 
annually  with  annual  expenditures  of  arts 
organizations  here  over  19  million  dollars 
and  1200  people  employed  fuU-tlme. 

Top  professional?  from  national  arts  or- 
ganizations will  join  local  arts  administra- 
tors as  panel  guests.  Charles  Relnhart,  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Dance  Festival  will 
lead  a  session  on  producing.  Ted  Striggle*— 
a  professional  director  who  Is  also  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  Law  School  and  consultant  to  tlM 
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National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  on  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  arts  organizations — wUl 
conduct  a  session  on  accounting  for  small 
companies  with  Providence  accountant  Mar- 
tin Dittelraan.  Craig  Palmer,  director  of  the 
New  York  Dance  Alliance  and  a  public  rela- 
tions expert,  will  cover  promotion  and  pub- 
licity design  concepts.  Representing  federal 
resources  will  be  Rudolph  Nashan,  Regional 
Coordinator  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

Local  panel  participants  Include  David 
Black,  administrator  for  Trinity  Square  Rep- 
ertory Company;  Marsha  Senack,  manager. 
Bites  and  Reasons;  John  Marshall,  director, 
Rhode  Island  Foundation;  Mlml  Wolk,  coor- 
dinator for  the  arts,  Brown  University;  Prank 
Cook,  president.  Fund  Consultants,  Inc.;  Mu- 
riel Stevens,  manager,  Rhode  Island  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  Cathleen  McGulgan, 
public  relations  consultant.  State  Council 
on  the  Arts;  and  Ann  Vermel  and  Henry 
Young. 

For  Information  and  registration,  call  Unit- 
ed Arts  Rhode  Island,  351-2540. 


BUBONIC  PLAGUE  AND  THE  INDIAN 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
August  recess,  the  press  reported  the 
death  of  a  2-year-old  Navajo  child  from 
bubonic  plague.  The  initial  reports  indi- 
cated that  the  Indian  Health  Service  had 
been  unable  to  help  the  child,  with  the 
result  that  she  was  taken  to  a  general 
hospital  in  Gallup,  where,  unfortunately, 
she  died.  Because  of  the  implication  that 
the  Indian  Health  Service  failed  in  its 
responsibility  to  provide  quality  care  to 
an  Indian  citizen  I  asked  the  Indian 
Health  Service  to  provide  me  with  a  com- 
plete report  concerning  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  tragedy  and  in 
particular  why  this  Indian  child  was 
taken  to  another  hospital. 

In  response  to  my  request  Dr.  Emery 
Johnson,  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  wrote  to  me  on  August  25  to  ex- 
plain this  situation.  In  view  of  the  po- 
tential for  misrepresenting  the  actions  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  in  connection 
with  this  incident,  this  letter  should  be 
mad°  available  to  a  wider  audience  for 
review. 

This  tragedy,  I  should  point  out,  only 
confirms  my  conviction  that  the  condi- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  death  of  this 
child  must  be  eliminated  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act,  which  the  House  is  consider- 
ing, will,  if  enacted,  assist  in  achieving 
that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Rockville,  Md.,  August  25, 1975. 
Hon.  Pattl  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  inquiry  of  August  15  concerning  the 
death  of  a  2vi  year  old  Navajo  chUd  from 
bubonic  plague.  The  following  Is  a  com- 
plete resume  of  events  from  August  2 
through  August  4, 1975. 

At  10:00  AM  on  August  2,  1975  a  21/2 
year  old  Navajo  female  from  Rehoboth,  New 
Mexico,  was  seen  at  the  Gallup  Indian  Med- 
ical Center.  The  mother  told  the  nurse  on 


duty  that  the  child  had  diarrhea.  At  that 
time,  the  child  had  a  fever  and  appeared  111. 
A  complete  physical  examination  did  not 
reveal  any  abnormalities  suggestive  of  a 
specific  disease.  The  child  was  started  on 
Intravenous  fluids  in  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment and  given  medication  to  control  her 
fever. 

Over  the  next  five  hours,  she  was  seen  by 
several  physicians  Including  the  Chief  of 
Pediatrics  at  the  Ce.iter.  Multiple  examina- 
tions and  laboratory  tests  were  performed 
including  a  chest  x-ray.  All  examinations 
and  tests  were  negative.  At  no  time  was  the 
diagnosis  of  plague  considered. 

At  3:00  PM  on  August  2,  the  patient  was 
considered  improved.  She  was  alert,  playing 
and  less  febrile.  The  physicians  involved  felt 
slie  was  well  enough  to  return  hon:ie.  The 
family  was  instructed  to  bring  the  child 
back  If  her  condition  worsened  in  any  way. 
She  was  given  medication  for  fever  control. 

On  August  4,  at  8:25  AM  the  child  was 
brought  back  to  the  Gallup  Indian  Medical 
Center.  She  was  taken  to  an  examination 
room  at  8:39  AM.  The  nurse  went  to  get  the 
Chart.  The  mother  left,  leaving  the  chUd  with 
the  grandmother.  The  physician  was  called. 
At  no  time  did  the  family  mention  that  the 
child  h£id  become  significantly  worse  or  men- 
tion any  specific  problem  the  child  was  hav- 
ing. The  child's  temperature  was  recorded  as 
100  degrees  F.  rectally.  At  8:50  AM  the  grand- 
mother picked  up  the  chUd  and  began  to 
leave  the  hospital.  One  of  the  Navajo  em- 
ployees, who  knows  the  family,  tried  to  stop 
the  grandmother  and  convince  her  to  return 
to  the  clinic,  however,  the  employee  was  not 
successful. 

The  grandmother  then  went  across  the 
street  with  the  child  to  a  general  hospital. 
The  ChUd  died  shortly  thereafter.  Resuscita- 
tion was  attempted  but  to  no  avail.  A  blood 
culture  drawn  on  Saturday,  August  2,  be- 
came positive  for  plague  organisms  on  Au- 
gust 4. 

The  diagnosis  of  plague  Is  not  an  easy  one 
to  make.  The  most  obvious  physical  finding 
is  a  painful  enlarged  lymph  node  at  any  lo- 
cation on  the  body.  Such  was  not  noted  on 
this  child  at  any  time.  The  Initial  com- 
plaint—diarrhea— Is  not  a  symptom  of 
bubonic  plague.  In  addition,  the  child  did 
improve  significantly  In  the  emergency  room 
with  only  Intravenous  therapy  on  August  2. 
This  Improvement  would  also  not  be  ex- 
pected In  cases  of  bubonic  plague.  As  you 
probably  know,  plague  Is  contracted  from 
fleas  that  have  lived  on  plague-Infected 
rodents. 

The  entire  Gallup  hospital  staff  feels  ex- 
tremely saddened  over  this  death;  however, 
they  do  not  feel  there  was  anything  more 
that  they  could  have  done  to  alter  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  this  case. 

The  IHS  program  Is  carrying  out  Intensive 
field  control  efforts  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
crease the  flea  population  In  the  areas  aroimd 
Gallup,  thus  providing  the  maximum  protec- 
tion possible  to  the  Navajo  people  living  in 
these  areas.  In  addition,  health  education 
programs  are  being  provided  to  the  people  of 
the  area  through  direct  contact  and  radio. 
Your  Interest  and  concern  for  the  health 
of  the  Indians  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emery  A.  Johnson,  M.D., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Director  In- 
dian Health  Service. 


EARTHQUAKE    IN    TURKEY:     A 
NEED  FOR  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
weekend  a  devastating  earthquake  rav- 
aged the  people  of  eastern  Turkey— leav- 
ing behind  a  path  of  human  tragedy  and 
massive  destruction.  Reports  indicate  so 
far  that  over  1,800  people  have  perished 


in  the  ruins,  and  that  landslides  and  un- 
counted numbers  of  wounded  are  present 
throughout  the  area.  As  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster  becomes  more  fully 
known,  we  can  only  learn  of  even  greater 
human  suffering  and  a  higher  loss  of  life. 
While  the  full  extent  of  the  tragedy  is 
still  unclear — emergency  relief  needs  are 
clearly  urgent.  Early  reports  from  the 
region  speak  of  widespread  destruction 
of  whole  towns  and  villages.  Landslides 
have  completely  severed  roads — greatly 
impairing  communications  and  prevent- 
ing the  much-needed  arrival  of  emer- 
gency relief  assistance.  As  in  other  nat- 
ural disasters,  we  must  assume  that 
drinking  water  and  food  are  scarce,  and 
that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  earth- 
quake survivors  are  threatened  by  dis- 
ease and  untreated  injury. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  I  rise  to  express  my  deep  per- 
sonal sympathy  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  Turkey,  and  my  concern  over 
the  refugees  and  victims  of  this  natural 
disaster.  I  also  want  to  urge  that  the 
United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Office — 
UNDRO — in  Geneva,  in  cooperation  with 
other  governments,  spare  no  effort  in 
responding  to  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
Turkey's  earthquake  victims,  if  such  as- 
sistance is  requested  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  In  this  connection.  AID  of- 
ficials have  informed  me  that  our  Am- 
bassador in  Ankara  has  given  $25,000  to 
the  Turkish  Government  for  the  pro- 
curement of  necessary  medical  supplies. 
Hopefully,  our  Government  stands  ready 
to  provi'^'?  additional  relief  assistance 
and  logistical  support,  '.f  called  upon  to 
do  so.  While  the  Turkish  Government 
has  so  far  indicated  that  international 
assistance  is  not  needed,  I  am  confident 
that  the  American  contribution  to  any 
potential  international  relief  efforts  will 
fully  reflect  our  tradition  of  concern  for 
people  in  need,  as  they  are  in  eastern 
Turkey  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  describing  the  critical  situation 
in  Turkey,  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1975] 
Death  Toll  in  Tttrkish  Quake  Now  at  1.700 
Lice,  Ttthkey,  September  7. — The  death 
toll  In  the  earthquake  that  devastated  part 
of  eastern  Turkey  rose  today  at  least  1,700 
as  dazed  survivors  began  staggering  away 
from  this  wrecked  town. 

Some  residents  of  Lice  remained  and 
picked  their  way  through  the  earthquake 
rubble  in  search  of  belongings. 

Officials  pressed  on  with  relief  efforts  but 
there  were  fears  that  the  death  toll  from 
yesterday's  quake,  which  measured  6.8  on 
the  Rlchter  scale,  would  rise  even  higher. 
A  Rlchter  rating  of  6  indicates  a  severe  quake. 
In  Ice,  a  town  of  8,000  on  a  scrubby  hill- 
side In  a  mainly  Kurdish  area,  buildings  lay 
in  piles  of  rubble.  Hundreds  of  houses  were 
left  with  only  bare  walls  standing  and  roofs 
tilted  at  crazy  angles. 

hospitals  ovkkflowino 
A  small  town  of  tents  sprang  up  overnight 
as  a  temporary  refuge  for  survivors  fearing 
new  quakes.  Relief  squads  ferried  out  in- 
jured people  to  overflowing  hospitals  in  the 
disaster  area. 

At  a  nearby  airport,  a  12-year-old  girl,  her 
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face  frozen  In  a  mask  of  terrsr,  lay  with 
seven  other  seriously  Injured  survivors 
awaiting  airlift  to  a  treatment  (enter.  Other 
Biirvlvors  left  behind  a  few  relatives  to  guard 
piles  of  salvaged  possessions. 

Despite  the  scene  of  catastri^phe,  devout 
Moslems  luielt  on  the  ground  In  prayer  on 
the  first  day  of  their  month  pf  fasting — 
Ramadan.  They  persevered  In  pi'ayer  despite 
the  destruction  of  Mosques  In  tie  quake. 

Premier  Suleyman  Demlrel  tmd  opposi- 
tion leader  Bulent  Ecevlt  both  arrived  to 
survey  the  disaster  area  and  <  sprees  their 
sympathy  to  the  survivors. 

FAST    18    BROKEN 

Some   1,000  people  died  near 
earthquake  only  four  years  ago. 

The    area,    560    miles    east    of 
swarming  with  soldiers  digging 
rubble.  Engineers  have  already 
phone   contact   between   Lice 
side  world. 

Homeless  victims  were 
their  daytime  Ranoadan  fast  anC 
from  the  mobile  kitchens  set  up 
forces. 

Makeshift   nurseries   were 
care   for   children   and  special 
were  airlifted  from  Ankara, 
bile  sanitation  units. 

The  quake  was  centered  on 
least  500  people  died.  The  town 
of  the  Anatolian  Fault,  a 
area  In  which  earthquakes  have 
since  1939. 

The  landslides  set  off  by  the 
feared  to  have  flattened  three 
of  the  main  disaster  one. 

An  emergency  hospital  was  se' 
the  garden  of  a  military 
the  few  buildings  still  standing 

One  report  said  those  killed 
people  who  were  at  noon 
when  a  mosque  collapsed 

Reports  In  Ankara  said  that 
felt  In  a  wide  area  of  eastern 
Ing  from  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
Iraqi  border  In  the  south. 
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CBO  REPORT:  OIL  PRICI!  DECON- 
TROL WILL  MEAN  FE\^^  JOBS 
MORE  INFLATION 
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Mr.   MUSKIE.  Mr.   Presid^t 
the  next  few  days  Senators  w 
to  decide  what  could  well  b( 
critical  issue  we  face  in  the 
slon :  decontrol  of  oil  prices 
virtual  certainty  that  Presideiit 
veto  the  measure  extending 
some   60  percent  of  the 
supplies. 

What  would  be  the 
of  immediate  decontrol;  Whai 
President's  action  do  to  jobs. 

What  effect  would  it  have 
tion's  attempt  to  recover  fron: 
recession  and  worst  inflation 

People  are  a.sking  these 
Maine.  We  have  an  effective  ^ 
of  over  10  percent.  Increa-^ed 

heating  fuel  and  gasoline 

tinue  to  shrink  the  purchaslnjt 
every  Maine   family.   With 
preaching,  we  can  only  expect 
tion  to  become  more  severe 
that  our  State  is  not  alone. 

Foreseeing  this  critical  vote 
control.  I  asked  the  __. 
gresslonal  Budget  Office  to 
with  the  best  available  an__, 
economic  impact  of  decontrol. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  recei^ied 
Umlnary  report  from  the  CpO 
puts  the  potential  cost  of  oil 
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control on  both  employment  and  infla- 
tion in  stark  terms. 

CBO's  analysis  says  that  immediate 
decontrol  would  result  in  a  "significant 
setback  both  for  the  nascent  economic 
recovery  and  for  the  continuing  battle 
against  inflation." 

The  CBO  projects  the  following  eco- 
nomic costs  of  the  President's  decontrol 
plan  by  the  end  of  1977:  a  loss  of  60C,000 
jobs;  a  4  percent  increase  in  prices;  and 
a  20  percent  reduction  in  GNP  growth. 

These  figures  would  be  gloomy  enough 
were  they  not  based  upon  two  extremely 
optimistic  assumptions  about  the  future 
price  of  oil:  The  removal  of  the  $2  per 
barrel  tariff  on  imported  oil  and  a  limita- 
tion on  OPEC  price  increases  of  $1.50  per 
barrel  over  the  next  2  years.  If  the  tariff 
were  retained  or  the  OPEC  price  were  to 
rise  by  a  greater  amount,  the  price  im- 
pact of  decontrol  would  be  far  more 
serious. 

Moreover,  the  CBO  report  does  not 
consider  the  question  of  natural  gas  price 
decontrol  which  could  have  an  impact  as 
large  as  oil  decontrol. 

In  order  that  I  might  share  this  critical 
analysis  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  CBO's  prelimi- 
nary figures  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Impact  of  Decontrol  of  On,  Prices 

In  the  course  of  preparing  Its  next  report 
on  the  economy  (to  be  published  September 
15),  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
has  been  studying  the  Impact  of  immediate 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices  on  the  na- 
tion's output,  employment  and  price  levels. 
WhUe  the  analysis  is  not  yet  complete,  and 
Is  thus  subject  to  revision,  the  CBO  Is  using 
this  preliminary  report  to  assist  Congress  in 
Its  debate  over  the  extension  of  controls. 

SUMMARY 

CBO's  analysis  indicates  that  immediate 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  would  be  a  significant 
setback  both  for  the  nascent  economic  re- 
covery and  for  the  continuing  battle  against 
Infiatlon.  Table  1  presents  the  estimated 
effects  of  immediate  decontrol  on  some  prin- 
cipal economic  variables  at  the  end  of  1975, 
1976,  and  1977  (fourth  quarter  of  each  year) . 

Decontrol  would,  according  to  CBO's  esti- 
mates. Increase  wholesale  prices  by  nearly  1 
percent  by  the  end  of  1975  and  nearly  4  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1977.  Consumer  prices 
would  not  rise  as  much  as  wholesale  prices 
because  oil  Is  more  important  In  the  Whole- 
sale Price  Index  (WPI)  than  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (CPI),  and  because  the 
cost  of  crude  Is  a  larger  fraction  of  the  whole- 
sale price  of  petroleum  products  than  of  the 
retail  price.  By  the  end  of  1977,  consumer 
prices  would  be  nearly  2  percent  higher  on 
account  of  decontrol.  In  terms  of  annual 
rates  of  increase  of  consumer  prices,  decon- 
trol would  add  Just  under!  percent  (at  an- 
nual rates)  to  the  1975  Inflation  rate.  Just 
over  1  percent  to  the  1976  inflation  rate,  and 
about  one-quarter  of  1  percent  to  the  1977 
Inflation  rate. 

Oross  National  Product  measured  In  1958 
dollars  ("real  GNP")  would  be  reduced  sig- 
nificantly. The  estimated  reduction  of  $17 
billion  amoimts  to  roiighly  20  percent  of  the 
total  growth  in  real  GNP  between  1975:4  and 
1977:4  In  CBO's  projections.  The  effects  on 
output  would  build  throughout  the  period, 
and  would  probably  be  somewhat  larger  in 
1978.  Unemplojmient  must  rise  as  output 
falls.  The  rolls  of  the  imemployed  would 
swell  0.6  percent  or  about  600,000  people  by 
the  end  of  1977,  making  the  unemployment 


rate  about  the  same  In  late  1977  as  In  late 
1976. 

Gross  National  Product  In  current  doUan 
would  not  change  much.  The  higher  prices 
Just  slightly  outweigh  the  reduced  levels  of 
production  for  most  of  the  p>eriod. 

Decontrol  would  improve  the  federal 
budget  picture  In  Fiscal  Year  1976  largely 
because  of  Increased  corporate  profits  tax 
payments  from  oil  companies.  However,  by 
late  1977  the  weakness  of  the  economy  would 
reduce  other  tax  revenues  (including  profit* 
taxes  paid  by  other  corporations)  by  just 
about  enough  to  compensate  for  this. 

ABSTTMPTIONS 

The  figures  in  Table  1  are  estimates  of 
what  would  happen  If  oU  prices  were  com- 
pletely decontrolled  as  of  September  1,  com- 
pared to  what  would  happen  If  the  present 
controls  over  "old"  oil  prices  were  extended 
through  1977.  Three  statistical  models  of  the 
economy  were  used  In  preparing  the 
estimates.^ 

Decontrol  allows  the  price  of  "old '  oil- 
now  fixed  at  $5.25  per  barrel  at  the  well- 
head— to  float  up  to  the  world  price.  Thus  fu- 
ture developments  in  the  world  oil  market 
dictate  the  economic  impact  of  decontrol. 

CBO  has  assumed  that  the  special  $2  per 
barrel  tariff  on  crude  (and  $.60  per  barrel  on 
reflned  products)  Is  removed  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1975,  and  that  OPEC  will  increase 
the  price  of  Imported  crude  oil  by  $1.50  per 
barrel,  effective  October  1,  1975.  Both  of  these 
events  are  assumed  to  occur  whether  con- 
trols end  or  not,  so  the  analysis  compare! 
two  scenarios  which  differ  only  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  oil  price  controls.  If  the  tarlll 
remains  on  the  books,  or  If  OPEC  raises  prices 
by  more  than  $1.50  per  barrel,  the  estimated 
economic  effects  would  be  greater  than  thoee 
presented  In  the  accompanying  tables  be- 
cause the  world  price  would  be  higher.  (Con- 
versely, if  OPEC '8  Increase  Is  smaller  than 
$1.60,  the  estimated  effects  of  decontrol  would 
be  smaller  than  thoee  presented  here. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  CBO's  analysis 
assumes  that  OPEC  holds  prices  fixed  from 
October  1,  1975.  through  the  end  of  1977.  If 
there  are  subsequent  OPEC  price  hikes  In 
1976  or  1977,  the  economic  Impact  of  decon- 
trol would  be  magnified. 

Another  principal  set  of  assumptions  con- 
cerns the  so-called  "sympathetic"  movements 
In  other  energy  prices.  In  this  analysis,  the 
price  of  coal  Is  not  assumed  to  be  much  high- 
er under  decontrol  than  It  would  be  under  a 
continuation  of  controls.  Given  the  present 
excess  capacity  In  the  coal  industry,  tbiB 
seems  a  likely  scenario  for  1976,  and  perhaps 
for  1977  as  well. 

Given  the  low  price  of  natural  gas  relative 
to  oil,  and  the  existence  of  a  free  market  In 
Intrastate  gas,  CBO  has  assumed  some  lim- 
ited response  of  natural  gas  prices  to  decon- 
trol. As  old  contracts  expire,  the  average 
price  of  natural  gas  will  be  rising  over  the 
next  several  years  in  any  case. 

Specifically,  CBO  has  assumed  that  the 
average  price  of  natural  gas  will  rise  by  about 
22  percent  between  now  and  the  end  of  1977 
If  controls  on  oil  are  maintained,  and  by 
about  51  percnt  If  oil  Is  decontrolled.  Thus 
decontrol  raises  the  price  of  natural  gas 
roughly  23  percent  over  a  period  of  two  and 
one-quarter  years.=  The  CBO  has  assumed 
continuation  of  the  current  system  of  regu- 
lating natural  gas  prices.  If  higher  oil  prices 
lead  to  a  softening  or  removal  of  some  con- 
trols over  natural  gas  prices,  the  impact  of 
decontrol  would  be  correspondingly  larger. 

The  timing  of  the  Increase  In  petroleum 
prices  has  a  significant  effect  on  the  esti- 
mated effects,  especially  for  1975:4.  but  also 


» The  models  are  those  of  Chase  Econo- 
metrics Data  Resources,  Inc.,  and  Wharton 
Economic  Forecasting  Associates. 

'Increases  of  22  percent  and  23  percekt 
amount  to  61  percent  owing  to  compounding. 
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for  later  periods.  The  CBO  has  assiuned  that, 
even  in  the  absence  of  legal  sanctions,  the 
oU  companies  will  exercise  restraint  In  rals- 
irut  the  prices  of  gasoline.  Specifically,  the 
higher  crude  oil  prices— If  passed  through 
doUar-for-dollar,  translate  to  a  $.07  per  gal- 
lon increase  In  reflned  petroleum  product 


prices. 


CBO  has  assumed  prices  would  In- 


crease by  only  about  $0.3  per  gallon  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  and  not 
register  the  full  $0.7  per  gaUon  untU  the 
second  quarter  of  1976. 

As  Indicated,  the  higher  costs  of  crude 
are  assumed  to  be  eventually  passed  through 
to  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis.  While  PEA  regulations  are  In  effect, 
refiners,  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  limited 
to  dollar-for-dollar  pyass-throughs  of  costs. 
But  without  controls  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  free  market  would  naturally 
enforce  dollar-for-dollar  cost  pass-throughs. 

Decontrol  transfers  money  from  consumers 
to  producers  of  "old"  oil,  and  OPEC  price 
hikes  transfers  money  from  consumers  to 
both  foreign  governments  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  uncontrolled  oil.  The  CBO  analysis 
has  assumed  that  OPEC  oil  Is  decontrolled. 
Also  ignored  is  the  possibility  that  American 
companies — be  they  oU  producers  investing 
in  exploration  or  oil  users  Investing  In 
energy-saving  equipment — might  invest 
more  in  a  world  of  decontrol  than  they 
would  otherwise. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  CBO 
analysis  does  not  factor  In  any  so-called 
"windfall  profits  tax."  Many  such  plans  have 
been  advanced  during  the  pxast  few  months, 
so  it  is  hard  to  predict  the  form  of  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  that  might  accompany  decon- 
trol. If  there  is  a  windfall  profits  tax — with 
the  proceeds  returned  partly  to  consumers 
and  partly  to  oil  companies — the  effects  on 
real  output  and  employment  would  probably 
be  smaller  than  those  given  In  Table  1  be- 
cause consumers  and  companies  would  have 
more  Income  to  spend.  But  the  effects  on 
prices  would  be  slightly  larger  for  the  same 
reason. 

COSTS  AND  BENEFrrS  OF  OECCNTROL 

This  brief  report  is  primarily  concerned 
with  quantifying  the  rather  substantial  costs 
of  immediate  decontrol.  It  should  be  at  least 
mentioned  that  there  are  benefits  as  well. 
For  one  thing,  ending  controls  would  mean 
the  dismantling  of  a  cumbersome  system  of 
government  regulations  which  may  distort 
decisions  of  drillers,  refiners  and  consumers 
alike.  For  another,  the  higher  price  of  oil 
would  induce  greater  conservation.  Given 
the  role  of  Imparted  oil  In  the  U.S. — that 
of  filling  the  pap  between  domestic  produc- 
tion and  domestic  consumption — the  entire 
reduction  in  consumption  would  come  out 
of  Imports.  CBO  estimates  that  imports 
would  be  reduced  by  nearly  700,000  barrels 
per  day  by   the  end  of   1977, 

TABLE  l.-ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  IMMEDIATE  DECONTROL 


Economic  variable 


End  of 
1975 


End  of 
1976 


End  of 
1977 


Wholesale  Price  Index  (percent) +0. 9 

Consumer  Price  Index  (percent)  .  .  +0.  4 
Gross  national  prnduct  in  constant 

dollars(1958  dllirs,  billions)....     -2.5 

Unemployment  rate  (percent) +0. 1 

Gross  nalimsl  product  in  current 

dollars  (billions) +2.0 

Federal  oudget  deficit  (billions  of 

dollars) _ _ -3 

Imooits  of  crude  oil  and  refined 

petroleum  products  (thousands  of 

barrels  per  day)      —12 

*age  rates  (percent) 0 


+3.4 
+1.6 

-12.0 
+0.5 


+3.8 
+1.8 

-17.0 
+0.6 


+2.0       -3.0 
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+0.4 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
MALPRACTICE  INSURANCE  CRISIS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
one  of  my  constituents,  John  Anusewicz. 
a  physician's  assistant  trainee,  wrote  to 
me  concerning  the  effects  of  the  medical 
malpractice  insurance  crisis  on  physi- 
cians and  their  ability  to  practice.  His 
concern  that  this  crisis  may  drive  many 
physicians  out  of  medical  practice  and 
into  other  health  care  endeavors  or  to 
early  retirement  is  one  which  I  share  as 
well.  Because  Mr.  Anusewicz's  letter  de- 
serves wider  circulation  as  an  example  of 
the  effects  of  the  crisis  in  malpractice  in- 
surance, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Gila  Vaixet  Clinic, 
Safford,  Ariz.,  August  9,  1975. 
Senator  Paul  Fannin, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
concerning  a  problem  that  I  consider  to  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  people  of 
Arizona  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  medical  malpractice  insurance 
crisis. 

I  am  presently  a  Medex  ( Physicians  Assist- 
ant) student  completing  my  training  with  a 
group  of  three  family  practitioners  in  Safford. 
There  are  a  towU  of  eight  physicians  In 
Safford,  and  they  are  the  only  physicians  In 
Graham  County  with  a  population  of  20,000. 

Last  week  my  doctors,  who  are  fine  people 
and  dedicated  physicians,  lost  a  malpractice 
suit  Involving  a  child  with  brain  damage 
from  meningitis.  I  will  not  go  Into  the  de- 
tails of  the  case  except  to  say  that  after  the 
trial  was  over  one  of  the  Jurors  told  us  that 
nobody  on  the  Jury  thought  the  doctors 
guilty  of  malpractice  or  any  error  in  Judg- 
ment. They  awarded  $250,000  to  the  family 
simply  on  the  basis  that  the  child  needed  It 
and  the  money  was  coming  from  an  insur- 
an.'-e  company. 

It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  see  how  hurt 
these  doctors  are  who  have  done  so  much  for 
this  community.  One  of  them  has  definitely 
decided  to  move  to  another  state  and  in- 
volve hims3lf  with  academic  medicine.  The 
other  two  doctors  are  as  yet  undecided,  but 
are  contemplating  similar  moves. 

As  for  me,  if  this  Is  the  kind  of  professional 
secvirity  that  I  can  look  forward  to  through- 
out my  medical  career,  with  my  very  home, 
property,  and  reputation  in  constant  jeop- 
ardy, then  I  tof)  will  have  no  recourse  other 
than  to  leave  clinical  medicine  for  a  research 
position. 

I  do  believe  that  malpracrice  does  occur, 
and  that  people  should  have  the  right  to 
redress  their  grievances  un^ler  the  law.  But  I 
also  believe  the  physicians  should  have  the 
right  to  practice  meilclne  without  living  un- 
der the  constant  shadow  of  a  lav/suit  when- 
ever the  results  of  treatment  fall  short  of 
God-like  infallibility. 

I  urge  you  to  sponsor  or  support  any  sensi- 
ble legislation  that  will  protect  the  rights  of 
patients  and  physicians  alike.  I  fear  that  If 
some  radical  changes  are  not  made  soon,  the 
people  of  Arizona  will  find  access  to  medical 
care  more  and  more  difficult,  especially 
the  rural  areas. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Anusewice,  Medex 
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Note:  This  is  a  preliminary  report,  and  subject  to  revision 
before  final  release  on  Sept.  15. 
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NEGOTIATIONS  TO  BE  RESUMED  ON 
CYPRUS  CRISIS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  negotiations 
will  resume  in  New  York  this  week  on  the 


crisis  in  Cypras.  It  is,  I  believe,  critically 
important  that  these  negotiations  pro- 
duce substantial  progress  toward  a  rea- 
sonable and  lasting  resolution  of  the  Cy- 
prus problem. 

During  the  recent  August  recess  of  the 
Congress,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Cyprus  and  Greece.  During  that  visit  I 
discussed  the  Cyprus  problem  with  lead- 
ers of  both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyp- 
riotes, and  with  officials  of  the  Greek 
Government  in  Athens.  On  Cyprus,  I  vis- 
ited both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriote 
zones. 

In  the  near  future.  I  will  be  submitting 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
full  report  on  my  visit.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  negotiations  this  week, 
however,  I  take  this  opportimity  to  em- 
phasize what  I  believe  are  essential  points 
regarding  the  Cyprus  situation  and  re- 
lations between  Greece  and  Turkey  more 
generally. 

In  regard  to  Cyprus,  the  general  terms 
of  a  possible  settlement  have  begun  to 
emerge  from  previous  negotiations  and 
statements.  In  general,  I  believe  such  a 
settlement  would  involve  a  reasonable 
agreement  on  the  land  areas  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  Turkish  invaders  and  an 
acceptable  provision  for  resettlement  of 
a  portion  of  the  Greek  Cypriote  refugees, 
with  probably,  and  personally  I  would 
regret  it,  a  divided  or  two-zone  Cyprus 
with  a  central  government  at  whose 
higher  reaches  Greek  Cypriotes  and 
Turkish  Cypriotes  would  be  on  an  equal 
basis. 

These  first  two  questions — land  areas 
and  refugee  resettlement — are  inextrica- 
bly intertwined  and  particularly  difficult 
to  resolve.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that 
a  CypiTis  agreement  will  require  that  the 
Turks,  who  now  control  40  percent  of  the 
land  area,  must  yield  a  significant  por- 
tion of  that  area  for  inclusion  in  a  Greek 
Cypriote  zone.  How  much  is  yielded,  and 
what  specific  areas  are  yielded,  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  how  many  of  the  Greek 
Cypriote  refugees  can  be  resettled.  I 
fuilly  understand  the  concern  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriotes,  as  a  minority  on  the 
island,  over  their  future  security,  but  I 
believe  the  Turks,  because  of  their  mili- 
tary superiority,  are  in  a  position  where 
they  could  and  should  make  statesman- 
like concessions  that  will  make  an  agree- 
ment possible. 

I  would  particularly  emphasize  one 
point  in  regard  to  the  negotiations.  No 
pi:cemeal  settlement  is  possible.  Agree- 
ment on  the  laad  areas  and  refugee  re- 
settlement must  be  an  integral  part  of 
any  overall  settlement.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  Greek  Cypriots  cannot, 
and  indeed  should  not,  agree  to  a  bizonal 
arrangement,  or  to  the  nature  of  and 
powers  of  a  proposed  central  government, 
unless  there  is  at  the  same  time  agree- 
ment on  land  areas  in  each  zone,  and  on 
refugee  resettlement. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Turkish 
representatives  at  the  negotiations  will 
come  forward  with  proposals  on  land 
areas  and  refugee  resettlement  that 
will  make  an  overall  agreement  possible. 
I  would  like  also  to  mention  briefly 
another  aspect  of  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  this  involves 
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the  questions  of  seabed 
the  Aegean  Sea.  In  regard  tc 
has    been    noted    previous]  yf 
Greek  islands  in  the  easterii 
geographically     located     in 
tinental  shelf  adjacent  to  T  jrkey 
has,  however,  been  a  tendeticy 
unwarranted  legal  and  juris  lictional 
f erences   from   this   geogra  )hic 
believe  it  should   be  emphasized 
under  international  law,  the 
location  of  the  islands  on  th< 
shelf  has  no  significance  whatsoever 
regard  to  seabed  and  shelf 
For  example,  although  Ireland 
the  Exu-opean  continental 
graphic  fact  in  no  way  prejudices 
land's   jurisdictional   rights 
tinental  shelf.  Indeed,  the 
international  law  are  that  overlapping 
conflicting  seabed   or  shelf 
resolved     through 
usually  on  the  basis  of  a 
drawn   between   the   land 
in  question.  In  short,  the  question 
bed  and  shelf  jurisdiction 
a  legal  one,  not  a  geographic 
In  conclusion,  I  want  to 
strong  hope  that  Greece 
both  valued  friends  of  the  Uiiited 
are  able  to  resolve  on  an  am 
the  issues  and  conflicts  that 
between    them,    including 
situation. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  INDO- 
CHINA REFUGEES 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President, 
the    Education    SubcommitI  ee 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pul  lie 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2141 
china  Refugee  Children 
of  1975. 1  request  that  my  naitie 
as  a  cosponsor  to  this  n 
to  commend  Senator  CranstcJn 
ator  TuNNEY,  the  principal 
this   bill,    which    would 
needed  aid  to  those  school 
will    receive    these    children 
school  budgets  are  prepared 
and  are  currently  severely 
rising  costs  and  limited 
districts   have   no   way   to   s 
additional  costs  of  these 
students.  S.  2145  is  a  limited 
will    reimburse    these 
only  for  a  2-year  period.  I 
Senate  will  act  quickly  so 
administrators  can  properly 
special  projects  to  meet 
these  refugee  children. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2145  woul^ 
payments  based  on  the 
these  children  aged  5  to  17. 
will  not  supfwrt  needed 
ices  for  the  54  percent  of 
population — estimated  at  64 
117.000   persons — who   are 
age  and  older.  Many  of 
currently  remain  in  the 
awaiting  resettlement.  The 
Task  Force  on  Refugees 
on  August  1  over  60.000 
still  in  relocation  centers  in 
States  and  Guam.  In  order 
refugees  might  become  . 
bers  of  society,  they  must 
vided    an    opportunity    to 
coping  skills. 
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In  addition  to  refugees  in  relocation 
centers,  approximately  64,000  refugees 
have  already  been  resettled  in  the  United 
States.  These  persons  are  now  dealing 
with  a  wide  variety  of  problems  associ- 
ated with  beginning  a  new  life  in  a  new 
land.  They  have  located  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  although  they  are  not 
evenly  distributed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  distribu- 
tion by  States  of  refugees  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Retuoee  Resettlement  Data 
As  of  August  1.  1975.  64,081  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodian  refugees  have  been  resettled 
In  the  United  Sutes.  Some  60,000  more 
refugees  are  stUl  in  relocation  centers  In 
the  United  States  and  Guam.  The  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  has  released  the  follow- 
ing Information  on  the  distribution  of 
refugees  by  state : 

Alabama  771 

Alaska 54 

Arizona $17 

Aricansas $02 

California    14.517 

Colorado '  678 

Connecticut 552 

Delaware 77 

District    of    Columbia "l  966 

Florida    3,  eoB 

Georgia    sOS 

Hawaii    1^666 

Idaho 196 

Illinois    i_6l6 

Indiana 653 

Iowa    576 

Kansas    804 

Kentucky IIII"  358 

Louisiana   1.287 

Matoe    243 

Maryland    1,416 

Massachusetts '554 

Michigan    '/_  656 

Minnesota    1.899 

Mississippi   '207 

Missouri    1.208 

Montana '    50 

Nebraska    401 

Nevada    249 

New  Hampshire 43 

New    Jersey 650 

New  Mexico 209 

New  York "  i_895 

North    Carolina 683 

North  Dakota "  134 

Ohio    1  295 

Oklahoma    1.747 

Oregon    '""  i]  054 

Pennsylvania 1,852 

Rhode    Island '  134 

South  Carolina 344 

South  Dakota 129 

Tennessee _  376 

Texas I.;;il  4,  334 

Utah    288 

Vermont  55 

Virgmia IIIIIIIII  2,261 

Washington 2  209 

West  Virginia 74 

Wisconsin 735 

Wyoming    IIIIII  41 

Total   68.046 

Resettlement  location 
unknown    6.035 


64.081 


Source. — ^National  Indochlnese  Clearing- 
house Center  for  Applied  Linguistics. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  refugees  for 
special  adult  education  I  Intend  to  In- 
troduce an  amendment  to  8.  2145.  I  am 


pleased  that  Senator  Mondale  will 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
This  amendment  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  Adult  Education  Act,  which 
will  provide  special  purpose  grants  to 
State  and  local  education  agenices  to 
support  adult  education  projects  for 
these  refugees.  The  bill  would  not  require 
any  additional  authorization  of  appro- 
priation, because  the  Adult  Education 
Act  is  currently  funded  at  less  than  half 
of  its  full  authorization.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  program  for  only  2  fiscal  years,  so 
that  the  sudden  impact  of  the  refugees 
can  be  supported,  while  regular  Federal 
and  nonfederally  supported  adult  educa- 
tion programs  will  meet  the  longer  range 
needs. 

Mr.   President,   this   amendment  has 
been  carefully  drawn  to  include  safe- 
guards   that    these   grants    would   not 
duplicate  other  programs,   that  assur- 
ances  are   provided    that   projects  are 
located  near  adult  refugees  who  need 
these  services,  and  that  the  only  refu- 
gees served  are  those  as  defined  in  the 
general  purpose  Indochlnese  Refugee  Act 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  May  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foregin  Rela- 
tions and  approved  by  the  President  on 
May  23  as  PubUc  Law  94-23.  Thus  this  is 
a  limited  bill  to  meet  a  specific  need  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time.  I  should  note  that 
imder  the  authority  of  Public  Law  94-23, 
HEW  is  currently  planning  to  distribute 
$5  million  to  support  special  refugee  ed- 
ucation projects  for  adults.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  start  has  been  made.  But  I  am 
concerned  that  this  amount  of  $5  mil- 
lion will  not  meet  adequately  the  needs 
which  I  have  just  outlined.  The  National 
Advisory   Council   on   Adult   Education 
estimated  that  approximately  $21.4  mil- 
lion over  2  years  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
these  needs.  Thus,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment will  create  specific  authority  for 
education  aid  for  adult  refugees  as  a 
companion  to  aid  for  refugee  children 
authorized    in    S.    2145.    The    Senate 
has  already  acted  on  May  8  to  wel- 
come the  Indochina  refugees  to  our  Na- 
tion by  Senate  Resolution   148.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
S.  2145  and  the  adult  education  amend- 
ment so  that  these  refugees  will  receive 
the  education  services  necessary  in  the 
resettlement  process  to  integrate  them 
into  the  fabric  of  American  society. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  published  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2145 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

Sec.  11.  The  Adult  Education  Act  (Public 
Law  91-230  as  amended)  be  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section : 

"Emergency  Adult  Education  Program  for 
Indochina  Refugees, 

Section  315(a)  Prom  the  appropriations 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  19T7 
but  not  appropriated  for  other  program* 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall 
csury  out  a  program  of  making  grants  to 
State  and  local  education  agencies  for  such 
years  for  the  purpnjse  of  operating  special 
adult  education  programs  for  Indochina  Ref- 
ugees, as  defined  in  Section  3  of  the  Indo- 
china Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1975.  Such  grants  may  be  used  for — 
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(1)  programs  of  instruction  of  adult  ref- 
ugees in  basic  reading,  mathematics,  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  necessary 
itlllB  and  to  promote  literacy  among  rel- 
uuee  adults,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  become  productive  members  of  American 

'^(2)  administrative  costs  of  planning  and 
ooeratlng  such  programs  of  Instruction; 

(3)  support  services  which  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  adult  refugees,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  guidance  and  counseling 
with  regard  to  educational,  career,  and  em- 
nloyment   opportunities;    and 

(4)  specially  designed  educational  projects 
which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  secUon. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion unless:  (1)  In  case  of  application  by  a 
local  education  agency.  It  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  respective  State  education  agency 
which  shall  provide  assurance  to  the  Com- 
missioner that,  If  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  grant  wlU  not  duplicate  existing 
and  avaUable  programs  of  adult  education 
which  meet  the  special  needs  of  Indochina 
Refugees;  and  (2)  the  application  includes 
a  plan  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner 
which  provides  reasonable  assurances  that 
adult  refugees  who  are  In  need  of  a  program 
are  located  In  an  area  near  that  State  or 
local  education  agency,  and  would  partic- 
ipate m  the  program  If  available. 

(c)  Applications  lor  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  Information, 
and  shall  be  consistent  with  such  criteria, 
as  may  be  established  as  requirements  In 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Sections  305  and  307(a).  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  all  the  costs  of  applications  ap- 
proved by  him  under  this  section." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DIETHYLSTILBESTROL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business.  S.  963,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

Tho  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  963)  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  drug  dlethylstllbestrol 
(DES)  to  any  animal  intended  for  use  as 
food,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  bill  is  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker),  with  1 
hour  on  any  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree, except  an  amendment  bv  Senator 
Curtis,  on  which  there  are  2  hours,  and 
20  minutes  on  any  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  question  is  addressed 
to  the  Chair.  Are  we  operating  under 
controlled  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
operating  under  controlled  time,  as  just 
announced.  The  time  for  debate  on  the 
bill  is  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker),  with  1  hour  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  except 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  on  which  there  is  a 
limitation  of  2  hours;  and  with  20  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  in  the  second  de- 
gree, appeal,  debatable  motion,  or  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  reference  to  the 
time  on  the  bill,  how  much  time  is  allo- 
cated to  those  opposed  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  and  1  hour  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  are  both 
on  the  same  side,  representing  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill.  My  question  is.  how 
much  time  is  allocated  imder  the  bill  to 
those  opposed  to  the  legislation? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  bill  was  not  allocated  on  that 

Kqctc 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  is  certainly  my  intention,  and 
i  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  we  have  1  hour  on 
each  side  on  the  bill,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  than  glad  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  he  will  re- 
ceive up  to  the  full  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  rather  not 
speak  for  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
without  consulting  him.  Speaking  for 
myself.  I  am  willing  to  divide  whatever 
time  I  have  available  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Forest  Reece,  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  have 
the  privilege  of  remaining  on  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  make  the  same  request 
in  behalf  of  Bob  Sindt  of  my  staff. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest for  Jim  Fields,  of  my  staCf. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Larry  Horowitz, 
Allan  Fox,  Jay  Cutler,  Calvin  Johnson. 
Renee  Bergmann  and  Nik  Edes.  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  963,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  bring  a  known  cancer-causing 
agent  under  control.  This  agent,  DES, 
has  already  taken  a  terrible  toll  on  the 
women  of  America.  Two  hundred  twen- 
ty— 220 — of  them  have  developed  vaginal 
or  cervical  cancer.  Many  of  these  women 
have  died.  Thousands  of  other  potential 
victims  do  not  even  know  that  they  are 

All  experts  agree  that  DES  is  a  potent 
animal  and  human  cancer-causing 
agent.  Yet  even  today  the  American  peo- 
ple are  inadequately  shielded  from  the 
potential  harm  of  this  cancer-causing 
drug.  Traces  of  it  continue  to  appear  in 
the  American  meat  supply,  particularly 
in  beef  livers.  It  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
medical  situations  as  a  prescription  drug, 
and  has  been  only  recently  approved  as 
a  morning-after  contraceptive  agent. 
Although  the  FDA  has  urged  all  physi- 
cians to  stop  using  it  for  the  now-dis- 
credited purpose  of  preventing  miscar- 
riages, the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee 
heard  testimony  that  it  is  still  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Each  of  these  uses  of  DES  presents  a 
different  kind  of  risk  to  the  American 
people.  Different  forms  of  regulatory  ac- 
tion are  appropriate  to  minimize  the  dif- 
ferent risks.  S.  963  is  designed  to  provide 
maximum  protection  for  the  American 
people. 

The  first  part  of  S.  963  would  ban  the 
use  of  DES  in  cattle  feed.  It  is  said  that 
the  Senate  finds  itself  reconsidering  this 
measure  again  today.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  fall  of  1973.  It  was  urgently 
needed  then  and  is  even  more  urgently 
needed  now,  because  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  exposed  to  this  carcinogen 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  now. 

I  am  aware  that  the  levels  of  DES  be- 
ing found  in  meat  are  a  great  deal  small- 
er than  those  which  have  been  proven  to 
cause  human  cancer.  I  also  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  known  safe  level 
for  exposure  to  a  human  carcinogen.  We 
in  the  Congress  are  not  scientists.  We 
are  not  experts  in  cancer  research. 

So  we  have  placed  our  faith  in  several 
eminent  scientists  to  advise  us  and  guide 
us  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  cancer. 
Last  year  we  authorized  $898  milUon  for 
this  war  and  we  entrusted  all  that  money 
to  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  headed  by  Dr. 
Frank  Rauscher.  Speaking  as  the  direc- 
tor of  this  Nation's  efforts  to  conquer 
cancer.  Dr.  Rauscher  has  urged,  for  the 
past  3  years,  that  DES  be  banned  from 
cattle  feed. 

Dr.  Peter  Greenwald,  the  director  of 
the  Cancer  Control  Bureau  of  New  York 
State,  has  also  urged  for  3  years  that  such 
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a  ban  be  put  into  effect.  Sc 
thur  Herbst,  the 
Hospital    gynecologist    wh(  • 
that  DES  caused  human 
we  in  the  Congress  must 
the  judgment  of  the  men  we 
to  lead  the  fight  against 
It  is  alarming  to  me 
it  is  alarming  to  the 
that  the  director  of  the 
Institute  has  stated  that  it 
that  pregnant  women  shou! 
livers,  and  contrary  to 
ogy.  it  is  not  only  beef  livets 
contaminated.  I  shall  place 
ORD  four  separate  documents 
to  the  fact  that  DES 
pear  in  muscle  tissue. 

Mr.  President,  the  health 
tee  has  been  conducting 
the  drug  industry  for  over 
No  one  has  to  tell  me  that 
tion  drug  is  entirely  safe, 
when  the  possibility  of 
outweighs  health  risk.  Each 
dreds  of  Americans  will  die 
lergy  to  penicillin.  But 
die  without  it.  There  is  no 
ancing  health  benefit  from 
tie  feed.  That  is  the 
leaders  of  the  war  on 
the  Senate's  judgment  in  19 
the  judgment  of  33  countriei 
already  banned  DES;  that 
ment  of  the  three  countries 
importation  of  DES-fed  mea|t 
be  our  judgment  today. 

No  American  wants  the 
to  rise.  But  I  believe  the 
pie  would  rather  pay  more 
expose  their  families  to 
agents.  This  is  not  a  political 
not  even  an  economic  issup 
marlly  a  health  issue. 

This  is  why  I  laelieve  we 
the  advice  of  the  men  we 
to  lead  this  Nation's  war  o 
the  same  time,  I  believe 
tive  to  DES  use  in  cattlefe^ 
explored.  We  should  seek  to 
nomic    savings.    One    such 
already  underway  at  New 
University.    Professor    Wra^ 
veloped  the  more-lean 
uses  no  drugs.  I  do  not 
project  has  the  potential  to 
economic  savings  that  DES 
think  we  should  find  out 
encourage  other  projects 
lines. 

What  we  are  really 
giving  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.   Our 
drug  regulation  is  the  safest 
We  have  had  no 
because  we  require  that  dru^s 
to  be  safe  and  effective 
allowed  on  the  market.  The 
that  drugs  be  proven  safe  in 
exposing  the  American  peopl ; 
what  is  at  issue  here.  Up  untjl 
DES,  the  Food  and  Drug 
has  always  given  the  benefit 
to   the   industry.   The 
sumptio  1  h&s  always  been 
dues  would  appear  and, 
has  historically  been  allowed 
of  proof  has  been  on  the 
on  those  who  claim  the  drur 
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ous.  In  1947,  DES  was  approved  for 
chickenfeed.  In  1954,  it  was  approved  for 
cattlefeed.  In  1957,  the  first  reliable 
assay  showed  that  there  was  no  residue 
in  beef,  but  DES  residues  in  chicken. 
Therefore,  in  1959  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
stopped  the  use  of  DES  in  chicken.  In 
1965,  HEW  developed  a  more  sensitive 
assay,  and  residues  were  found  in  beef. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  each  new 
assay  which  has  been  developed  has 
shown  persistent  DES  residues.  HEW  has 
allowed  farmers  to  withdraw  DES  from 
cattlefeed  earlier  and  earlier  before 
slaughtering  the  animal.  First,  it  was 
48  hours,  then  4  days,  then  7  days,  then 
70  days.  Now  it  is  14  days,  and  yet  the 
residues  persist. 

The  Senate  took  decisive  action  once 
before.  It  must  take  such  action  again. 
The  benefit  of  the  doubt  must  go  the 
American  people. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  title  of  this 
bill  applies  strict  controls  to  the  use  of 
DES  as  a  prescription  drug. 

In  the  1950's  DES  was  widely  used  in 
order  to  prevent  miscarriages.  That  was 
an  appropriate  use  of  the  drug  at  that 
time.  We  have  subsequently  learned  the 
tragic  truth  about  DES — that  It  has 
caused  220  cases  of  cancer  in  the  daugh- 
ters of  mothers  who  took  DES  for  that 
purpose.  This  information  first  came  to 
light  in  1968.  In  1971  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  urged  all  physicians  not 
to  use  DES  for  this  now-discredited 
purpose. 

Today,  DES  is  used  to  treat  a  variety 
of  medical  conditions.  Most  recently,  it 
has  been  approved  as  a  morning-after 
contraceptive  agent.  Because  DES  has 
been  on  the  market  as  a  prescription 
drug  for  so  many  years,  it  had  been 
widely,  and  inappropriately,  u«;ed  as  a 
morning-after  pill  long  before  the  FDA 
announced  its  very  limited  approval  of 
the  drug  for  this  purpose. 

This  part  of  the  legislation  is  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  what  all  experts  acknowl- 
edge is  a  widely  overused  and  misused 
drug,  back  under  control.  The  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  because  of  the  ineffec- 
tive regulatory  action  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  In  1973  the  Food 
and  Dnag  Administration  sent  a  bul- 
letin to  every  practicing  physician  in 
the  United  States  stating  that  DES  was 
approved  as  a  morning-after  pill,  but 
only  for  emergency  conditions  such  as 
rape  or  incest.  This  bulletin  turned  out 
to  be  a  serious  bureaucratic  error.  The 
drug  had  never  been  ofBcially  approved. 
Unbelievably,  the  error  was  never  cor- 
rected, and  from  1973  to  the  present,  the 
drug  has  been  treated  as  an  approved 
drug  by  all  physicians  of  America.  The 
facts  are  that  even  though  the  mistaken 
FDA  drug  bulletin  called  for  only  emer- 
gency use  of  DES,  the  widespread  mis- 
use of  the  drug  increased  after  the  bul- 
letin was  sent  out. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  both  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  at  Health  Sub- 
committee hearings  about  the  misuse  of 
the  drug.  The  director  of  the  Cancer 
Control  Bureau  of  New  York  State 
pointed  out  that  the  total  dosage  re- 


quired in  the  morning-after  pill  exceeded 
that  which  is  known  to  have  caused  can- 
cer in  human  beings. 

The  only  additional  control  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  proposes  for 
DES  as  a  morning-after  pill  is  to  require 
a  patient  package  insert  accompany  the 
dispensing  of  the  drug.  Yet  the  director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  testi- 
fied that  a  patient  package  insert  alone 
would  not  do  the  job.  I  agree,  he  testi- 
fied that  if  the  drug  carmot  be  con- 
trolled for  emergency  use  only,  it  must 
be  banned  entirely.  I  agree. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  is  an 
attempt  to  provide  effective  controls 
over  the  use  of  DES.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  drug  regulation  in  this 
country,  it  establishes  close  monitoring 
of  the  use  of  a  prescription  drug  all 
across  the  Nation.  It  requires  that  the 
written  informed  consent  of  the  patient 
be  obtained  before  the  drug  can  be  pre- 
scribed. It  requires  that  the  label  of  the 
drug  warn  all  potential  users  of  the 
known  hazards  of  the  drug. 

Most  importantly,  it  monitors  the  ac- 
tual prescribing  and  dispensing  of  the 
drug.  Under  this  system,  we  will  know 
how  and  under  what  conditions  a  danger- 
ous drug  which  has  limited,  but  legiti- 
mate, uses  is  prescribed. 

Issues  of  safety  are  central  to  this 
legislation.  It  should  be  noted  that  Eli 
Lilly,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and 
most  prestigious  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies has,  on  its  own,  refused  to  manu- 
facture DES  as  a  morning-after  pill.  They 
testified  before  the  Health  Subcommittee 
that  DES  did  not  meet  Eli  Lilly's  stand- 
ards of  safety.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
a  pharmaceutical  company  has  evidenced 
higher  standards  of  safety  than  that  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  keep  DES 
on  the  market  for  the  small  but  legiti- 
mate uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.  But 
that  will  be  possible  only  if  this  regula- 
tory system  contained  in  S.  963  is  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Senate, 
the  President,  and  the  American  people 
remain  fully  committed  to  the  effort  to 
conquer  cancer.  That  battle  must  be 
fought  on  many  fronts:  By  the  training 
of  bright  young  researchers;  by  support 
for  basic  biomedical  research;  by  support 
of  health  treatment  programs;  and  by 
the  elimination  of  carcinogens  from  the 
environment.  Title  I  of  S.  963  removes 
an  unnecessary  cancer-causing  substance 
from  the  Nation's  food  supply  and  pro- 
tects the  American  people  from  the  in- 
creasingly dangerous  misuse  of  DES  as  a 
prescription  drug.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  cast  their  votes  on  behalf  of  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

The  second  title  of  S.  963  makes  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  status  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  FDA  is  the 
most  important  health  regulatory  agency 
in  the  United  States  today.  Its  function 
is  to  protect  the  American  people  from 
dangerous  and  ineffective  drugs,  from 
dangerous  medical  devices,  from  unsafe 
cosmetics,  and  from  a  contaminated  food 
supply.  This  legislation  recognizes  the 
central  role  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  plays  in 
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safeguarding  the  health  of  the  American 
people  It  requires  that  the  President  ap- 
noint  and  the  Senate  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  the  leadership  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  It  also  estab- 
lishes FDA  as  an  entity  within  the  law. 
In  short,  title  II  of  S.  963  takes  important 
steps  to  strengthen  the  independence  and 
stature  of  this  most  important  regulatory 
agency.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  full  support. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  10  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  let  it  be 
understood  that  this  Is  not  an  issue  of 
one  side  of  the  argument,  that  those 
who  argue  on  one  side  are  opposed  to 
cancer  and  that  those  on  the  other  side 
just  say  "Let's  take  a  chance."  This  legis- 
lation is  far  more  important  than  that. 

In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  in  a  few 
moments  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
that  in  substance  says  that  Congress 
should  not  make  the  decision  about  di- 
ethylstilbestrol.  but  that  we  should  direct 
not  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  assemble  all  the  data, 
analyze  it,  and  make  a  recommendation 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
produce  a  single  witness  among  the  med- 
ical profession  who  will  state  that  he 
has  discovered  a  case  of  cancer  arising 
from  individuals — human  beings — eating 
beef  that  had  the  supplement  of  diethyl- 
sUlbestrol.  I  challenge  any  proponent  of 
this  legislation  or  anyone  else  to  cite  a 
single  case  in  which  cancer  has  occurred 
and  any  medical  authority  who  has  said 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  beef  that  had 
been  fed  the  supplement  diethyls tilbes - 
trol.  It  just  is  not  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  said  that  if 
a  pregnant  woman  ate  liver — it  is  con- 
ceded that  if  there  is  any  residue  from 
the  use  of  diethylstilbestrol.  it  will  be 
found  in  the  liver — that  if  a  pregnant 
woman  ate  Uver.  8  ounces  a  day,  for  her 
entire  pregnancy  of  270  days,  at  the  DES 
level  in  the  liver  tissue  of  two  parts  per 
billion,  the  total  gross  of  diethylstilbes- 
trol would  be  25  l.OOOths  of  one  gram  of 
active  DES  in  the  one-tenth  milligram 
of  total  diethylstilbestrol.  That  is  one- 
tenth  of  one  milligram. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
Division,  already  is  approving  the  use 
of  diethylstilbestrol  to  be  taken  directly 
by  women.  If  they  took  diethylstilbestrol 
for  4  days  as  a  momrng-after  pill,  con- 
taining 50  milligrams  per  day,  it  would 
create  200  milligrams. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion says  it  is  OK  for  a  prescription  for 
a  woman  to  have  200  milligrams  in  4 
days.  If  it  is  given  to  the  human  being 
because  he  had  eaten  beef  that  had  been 
fed  diethylstilbestrol,  it  would  be  one- 
tenth  of  one  milligram. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority who  can  cite  a  single  case  of 
cancer  arising  from  the  eating  of  beef 
cattle  which  had  been  fed  diethylstil- 
bestrol? 

Mr.  President,  let  the  record  be  clear: 


there  are  three  parts  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  One  has  to  do  with  confirma- 
tion of  FDA  officials.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned about  this  at  the  moment.  The 
other  is  to  ban  the  use  of  diethylstilbes- 
trol as  an  ingredient  for  medicine  for 
women.  I  am  not  concerned  about  that 
at  this  moment. 

The  part  of  the  bill  that  I  resist  is  that 
in  which  Congress  would  imdertake  to 
outlaw  the  use  of  diethylstilbestrol  as  a 
supplemental  for  cattle  feed,  when  the 
fact  is  that  no  authority  can  state  that 
it  does  cause  cancer.  There  has  never 
been  a  case  of  cancer  in  which  the  medi- 
cal authorities  have  said  that  it  was 
caused  by  eating  beef.  There  never  has 
been  a  case  of  cancer  in  which  the  medi- 
cal authorities  have  said  that  it  was 
likely  that  it  was  caused  by  eating  beef. 

Should  Congress  undertake  the  job  of 
deciding  what  substances  are  harmful 
and  what  are  not?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  competent  medical  men. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  competent  chem- 
ists. I  do  not  think  we  are  competent  in 
these  technical  fields  to  make  such  a 
decision. 

We  have  created  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  amendment  I  will 
offer  will  provide  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  through 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  shall 
gather  all  the  information,  analyze  it, 
and  make  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  the 
American  people  in  a  mood  in  which 
they  have  confidence  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  important  that 
we  do  not  act  out  of  rumor  or  suspicion 
or  fear.  The  cancer  situation  is  bad 
enough.  Congress  should  not  make  it 
worse  by  having  the  notion  across  the 
land  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  really  does  not  know  what  it  is 
doing,  that  it  is  proceeding  on  proven 
scientific  data,  but  that  we  are  making 
political  speeches  and  frightening  peo- 
ple and  causing  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion to  be  taken.  This  goes  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  integrity  of  Congress. 

We  are  not  here  proposing  that  cattle 
feeders  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  a  known 
dangerous  promoter  of  cancer.  Not  at  all. 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  before  we  do  it, 
let  us  ask  the  Department  of  HEW  to 
analyze  all  the  data  and  bring  in  a 
recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  have  I  used  my  10 
minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  approximately  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  which 
was  allotted  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  be  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  that  the  time  which 
has  been  used  up  to  now  conform  to  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  hope  that  at  the  start  of  this  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  we  can  agree  on  cer- 
tain facts  and  figures.  I  have  heard  about 
and  seen  various  material  which  has  been 
circulated  by  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate indicating  what  has  been  proved  and 
what  has  not  been  proved. 

Some  state  that  DES  has  only  ap- 
peared in  the  kidney  and  liver  and  does 
not  exist  in  muscle  tissue.  This  is  com- 
pletely and  categorically  wrong. 

I  have  introduced  seven  different  stud- 
ies, starting  with  the  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  conducted  by  Dr. 
Ridder.  I  will  refer  to  these  studies  in 
greater  detail  as  the  debate  continues. 
These  studies  include  an  FDA  memo- 
randum of  February  22, 1972,  page  85  and 
a  DES  report,  with  analysis,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1972.  This  is  an  FDA  memoran- 
dum, and  the  references  are  on  page  89. 
There  is  a  document  from  the  files  of  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  May 
27,  1970,  page  374  of  Representative 
Fountain's  hearing,  which  shows  that 
DES  is  showing  up  in  tissue. 

There  is  material  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire,  page  201  of  the  hearing 
record,  and  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
study  that  was  quoted  in  the  Journal  of 
Animal  Medicine  in  1974.  Here  is  another 
study  conducted  in  1975  included  in  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  memoran- 
dum. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  all  be  included  at  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  Record.  I  am 
goin?  to  quote  the  pertinent  parts  of  the 
various  memoranda.  I  mention  it  while 
we  are  talking  about  what  has  been 
proved  and  what  is  scientific  and  who  the 
real  authorities  are.  I  mention  it  to  show 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  various  studies,  shows  that  there  has 
been  the  discovery  of  residue  in  animal 
muscle  and  other  tissue.  I  will  let  that 
stand  by  itself. 

In  listening  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  one 
part,  and  that  is  that  neither  he  nor  I 
have  the  scientific  background  and  ex- 
perience to  make  these  scientific  judg- 
ments. 

But  Frank  Rauscher,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Cancer  Institute,  is  qualified  to 
make  it.  Dr.  Herbst,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading,  outstanding  researchers  in  DES, 
has  made  a  recommendation.  Dr.  Peter 
Greenwald,  who  has  probably  done  as 
much  research  on  this  issue  as  any  other 
clinical  researcher,  has  made  a  judgment 
on  it.  They  have  all  followed  and  recom- 
mended the  procedures  which  we  have 
outlined  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will  take  time  on  the 
bill  on  this  side  for  purposes  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  necessarily  for  too  lengthy  an 
Answer. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  talk  about  the  au- 
thorities and  reports  that  he  has  cited 
that  DES  has  been  found  in  residue  in 
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tissue.  I  would  be  very 
but  at  a  later  time.  I  shall 
more.  I  should  like  the  Senatoi 
tlon  of  this  testimony,  fouid 
2863  of  the  Senate  hearings 
cultural  and  related  agencies 
tion  this  year.  Senator  Bayi 
Schmidt: 

What  relationship  has  there 
the  detection  of  DES  In  livers, 
ence  of  DES  in  other  parts  of 
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and 
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The  answer  by  Dr.  Schmidt 

As  DES  has  been  used  recently  It  has  been 
fotind  only  In  liver  tissue.  I  do  aot  know  of 
Its  having  been  found  in  the  re<  i  meat. 


Mr.  Hutt  then  supplanted 
following  statement: 

Not  In  red  meat.  I  believe  on 
It  was  found  in  kidney,  but  not 


hat  by  the 

I  me  occasion 
In  red  meat. 


Is  there  some  explanation    or  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  a  .-ery  simple 
explanation.  Dr.  Schmidt  w£s  unaware 
of  the  studies  that  I  had  put  n  the  Rec 
ORD  at  the  time  he  gave  that  testimony. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  they  are  aid  studies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  are  s  iudies  that 
he  was  unaware  of  and  he  ha  5  so  stated 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Was  he  st  unaware 
of 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  was  i^naware  of 
it.  That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Was  he  so  unjaware  that 
the  citation  of  the  Senator  frpm  Massa- 
chusetts should  be 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  aniwered  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
On  these  particular  issues,  lie  did  not 
know  of  the  studies  which  hac  been  con- 
ducted in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
That  is  the  answer. 

He  did  not  know,  quite  frajnkly,  imtil 
we  brought  them  to  his  attent  ion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  about] Mr.  Hutt? 
Was  he  similarly  unaware? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  was  al^o  unaware 
of  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  thetfact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIcJer.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Se^iator  from 
Nebraska  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  in  the  debate  we  do  not  confuse 
decibels  with  logic,  that  somithow  rais 
ing  our  voice  necessarily  increases  the 
weight  of  the  argument  becai  se.  if  that 
is  the  case,  there  will  be  Mem  )ers  of  the 
Senate  come  in  here  with  bu  1  horns  to 
make  certain  that  their  argument  is 
heard  with  greater  weight. 

The  facts  remain  that  there  have  been 
no  tests — and  I  repeat  that,  00  tests — 
which  prove  the  presence  of  I  »ES  in  red 
meat.  They  have  some  tests,  ind  I  sus 
pect  these  are  the  only  ones  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  makes  ref- 
erence to.  that  have  sought  to  attach 
a  radioactive  agent  to  DES  so  that  the 
radioactivity  can  then  be  trace  d  in  meat, 
and  there  have  been  tests  thst  indicate 
that  there  is  some  radioactivity  present 
in  meat.  But  those  tests  are  i  ot— and  I 
repeat,  are  not  -held  by  sc:  entists  to 
prove  the  presence  of  DES.  Tbe  testing 
methods  themselves  have  b^en  called 
Into  question  by  members  of  the  scientific 
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community.  They  say  that  that  simply 
indicates  the  radioactive  agent  went  into 
the  red  meat.  It  does  not  prove  that  the 
DES  did. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  exactly 
correct  when  he  says  that  no  tests  Indi- 
cate the  presence  of  DES  in  red  meat. 

Let  us  go,  for  one  moment,  further. 
The  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  permit  the  use  of  DES  in  a 
morning-after  pill.  That  morning-after 
pill  would,  in  most  instances,  be  25  milli- 
grams per  day  for  10  days.  The  most  DES 
that  has  been  found  in  cattle  liver  is  at 
a  level  of  two  parts  per  billion.  As  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ably  stated  in  his 
opening  remarks,  it  would  require  a 
woman  to  eat  a  very  great  deal  of  cattle 
liver  to  equal  the  amoimt  of  estrogen 
which  is  approved  by  this  bill. 

This  bill  would  permit  therapeutic 
doses  up  to  50  milligrams.  That  50  mil- 
ligrams would  be  equal  to  thousands  of 
pounds  of  beef  liver. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  medical  expert  who  testifies  and 
asserts  that  the  amount  of  DES  now  be- 
ing found,  or  that  has  been  found,  in 
meat^ould  cause  cancer? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Absolutely  not,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  such  testimony. 

Mr.  STONE.  Do  any  of  these  experts 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  his  most  recent  remarks  as  being  In 
favor  of  his  proposition  testify  that  the 
way  DES  is  now  being  used,  under  the 
restrictions  now  imposed,  would  prob- 
ably result  in  cases  of  cancer  in  human 
beings  by  their  eating  the  meat? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
quite  to  the  contrary  is  their  testimony. 
I  quote  from  the  hearing  record  in  regard 
to  the  testimony  of  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  pose  as  experts  today  and  will 
listen  to  experts,  perhaps  the  head  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  might  be  such 
an  expert.  He  made  this  statement  on 
the  record: 

Physicians  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
treating  emergency  pregnancies  should  not 
be  deprived  of  what  appears  to  be  a  useful 
medical  tool — 

I  put  emphasize  on  the  balance  of  his 
statement — 

particularly  so,  since  there  Is  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  evidence  which  indicates 
the  risks  to  humans  are  so  small  as  to  be 
undetectable. 

That  is  in  the  therapeutic  use  of  this 
chemical  In  the  treatment  of  pregnancies 
not  in  the  infinitesimal  quantities  which 
are  found  in  the  residues  in  the  organs  of 
some  beef  animals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  think  another  statement  was  made 
earlier  which  should  be  clarified.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Indicated 


that  the  Eli  Lilly  Co.  has  voluntarily 
decided  not  to  market  this.  Let  me  state 
what  the  facts  are  on  what  the  Eli  Lilly 
Co.  has  decided. 

Ell  Lilly  declined  to  market  a  25-milll- 
gram  dosage  for  postcoital  contracep- 
tion. It  sent  out  a  letter  to  physicians  In 
March  of  1974  stating  that  Eli  Lilly  had 
not  conducted  or  supported  a  clinical  in- 
vestigation to  establish  the  efficacy  and 
safety  for  this  indication. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  that  point  on  my  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  as 
soon  as  I  complete  their  statement. 
They  said,  and  I  quote  from  that  letter: 

We  continue  to  endorse  DES  for  Indica- 
tions Included  In  our  current  literature. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
they  withdrew  it  as  a  morning-after 
pill? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  the  25-milligram 
dosage,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  dosage  than  the  25- 
milligram? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  there  are  50-milll- 
gram  therapeutic  dosages,  which  would 
be  included 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  For  a  morning- after 
pill? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  it  would  not  be  for 
a  morning-after  pill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  they  withdrew  it, 
as  I  understand  it;  they  indicated  that 
because  their  tests  were  not  complete, 
they  withdrew  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  They  withdrew  it  in 
that  dosage  for  that  purpose,  but  not 
other  dosages  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  are  the  other 
purposes? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Cancer  treatment,  for 
one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right.  Is  there 
some  risk/benefit  ratio  In  treatment  of  a 
person  who  has  cancer? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator,  perhaps,  tell  me  how  many 
pounds  of  beef  liver  it  would  take  to 
equal  one  50-milligram  therapeutic 
dose? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  relevancy  would  be.  I  would  say,  in 
responding  to  that,  and  also  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  when 
you  ask  is  there  any  scientific  author- 
ity able  to  say  that  if  you  can  eat  so 
much  meat  you  can  get  cancer,  can  the 
Senator  from  Florida  or  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  quote  any  scientist  who  can 
say  you  can  eat  so  much  and  cannot  get 
cancer? 

Who  is  about  to  take  the  risk,  the 
burden,  on  this  particular  issue  and  on 
the  particular  issue  of  comparing  this 
to  some  kind  of  other  prescription  drug? 
I  find  it  extraordinary  that  we  enter  an 
economic  Issue  into  what  Is  basically  a 
health  issue. 

We  know,  as  1  pointed  out  in  my  open- 
ing statement,  that  people  prescribe  pen- 
icillin. Some  people  are  going  to  die  from 
taking  penicillin  because  they  are  going 
to  be  allergic  to  it.  but  some  people  are 
going  to  live.  More  people  are  going  to 
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live  and,  therefore,  we  are  going  to  pre- 
scribe what  might  be  considered  a  dan- 
gerous drug  because  of  the  risk/benefit 
ratio  But  what  is  the  possible  benefit 
from  a  health  point  of  view  of  taking 
this  kind  of  a  product,  DES,  out  of  the 
meat  that  is  going  onto  the  dinner  table? 
There  is  only  one  reason,  and  that  is  the 
economic  consideration,  not  health. 

I  would  certainly  hope  when  we  are 
talking  about  this  particular  issue  that 
we  would  be  willing  to  separate  what  is 
in  the  interest  economically  of  those  cat- 
tlemen who  are  using  this  as  a  feed 
versus  the  question  of  health  for  the 
American  people.  I  think  that  is  clearly 
a  discernible  issue,  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  in  our  discussion  and  debate  and 
ought  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  Senator  be  charged  to  the 
proponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  ask  that  the 
time  be  charged  without  consent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  want  to  in  any  way  interrupt 
the  answer. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  know  of  any  efforts  to  ban  the 
pesticides  and  fungicides  used  in  the 
growing  of  row  crops  on  the  theory  that 
if  those  fungicides  or  pesticides  were  to 
be  ingested  they  might  be  poisonous  and 
might  produce  cancer  or  is  it  the  case 
that  those  pesticides  and  fungicides  now 
being  used  to  raise  commercially  afford- 
able food  crops  from  row  crops  are  not 
attacked  because  they  are  not  taken  into 
the  human  body  in  sufficient  amoimt  to 
be  dangerous  to  health.  Is  that  not  the 
issue  here? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  is  precisely  the 
case. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tries 
to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  health  versus  the 
economic  sphere.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  ably  indicated  there 
are  a  great  many  things  in  our  society 
which  could  be  cast  in  the  same  role  if, 
indeed,  we  intended  to  do  so  or  attempted 
to  do  so. 

But  I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
the  head  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, referring  to  the  massive  doses  taken 
in  the  kind  of  medications  which  the 
present  legislation  would  permit,  said: 
There  is  a  considerable  accvunvUatlon  of 
evidence  which  Indicates  the  risks  to  human 
beings  are  so  small  as  to  be  undetectable. 

That  is  the  evidence  that  he  gave  In 
testimony  before  the  committee  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation. 

The  authors  of  legislation  have  chosen 
to  disregard  that  and  accept  instead  an 
absolute  test,  that  if  any  kind  of  a  health 
risk  can  be  indicated,  regardless  of  how 
slight  that  risk  might  be,  that  the  chemi- 
cal in  question  should  be  disregarded 
totally  only  In  the  economic  sense  of 
cattle,  but  also  very  carefully  limited, 
but  not  totally  limited,  in  the  very  mas- 
sive dosages  which  are  permitted  imder 
this  bill  In  the  event  of  the  momlng- 
after  pill. 


I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr,  STONE.  Does  not  some  livestock 
have  to  go  through  tick  baths  and  other 
types  of  chemical  treatments  to  their  ex- 
terior that  would,  if  those  chemicals 
were  ingested  and  if  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient residue  in  the  product  of  the  meat 
afterward,  have  to  be  harmed?  But  Is  It 
not  the  fact  that  since  there  is  not  such 
a  residue  In  sufficient  quantity,  the  fact 
that  they  are  deadly  poisons  Is  irrele- 
vant? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have 
expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  Is  correct.  There  are 
balances  drawn  in  every  instance.  What 
we  have  here  is,  we  focus  on  one  kind  of 
risk,  in  this  instance  growing  out  of  one 
use  or  dangerous  use  of  a  drug,  and 
extrapolate  it  to  cover  something  as  to 
which  there  Is  absolutely  no  risk.  There 
Is  no  scientist  who  has  ever  said  there 
was  one  case  of  cancer  caused  or  sus- 
pected to  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of 
DES  in  fattening  cattle  or  poultry,  not 
one. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STONE.  Would  not  the  sensible 
approach  be  to  conduct  a  careful  and 
systematic  scientific  analysis  of  the 
amounts  and  quantities  that  would  be- 
come critical  so  that  we  could  then  pass 
legislation  or  adopt  regulations  well 
within  the  limits  of  tolerance  if  those 
limits  of  tolerance  are  more  strict  than 
they  already  are?  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  evidence  does  not  seem  to 
show  that  the  limits  already  Imposed 
have  produced  any  risk.  But  if  there  Is  a 
fear  involved  here,  would  not  the  care- 
ful, scientific  study  be  a  better  way  to  go 
about  It  rather  than  a  blanket  prohibi- 
tion approach? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly  It  appeals  to 
me  that  knowledge  can  serve — that  sci- 
entific study  would  expand  our  knowl- 
edge, I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just  on 
this  point  there  are  a  couple  of  factors 
which  ought  to  be  pointed  out  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Florida's  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho's  exchange,  and  ■ 
that  is  who  Is  going  to  accept  the  burden 
of  proof  as  to  how  much  of  a  cancer- 
causing  agent  are  we  going  to  permit  on 
the  American  dirmer  table  every  single 
day. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  wants  to 
take  the  responsibility,  and  he  Is  not 
satisfied  that  on  a  given  particular  item 
such  as  DES  he  has  seen  sufficient  kinds 
of  scientific  material  to  Justify  his  vote 
in  banning  It,  that  is  going  to  be  a  judg- 
ment that  he  is  going  to  have  to  make. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  very  clearly 
those  people  who  know  the  most  about 
the   question   of   cancer   have   recom- 


mended banning  It  if  there  is  the  dis- 
covery of  residues  in  any  of  the  material. 

I  mention  here  the  various  exchanges 
that  have  taken  place  between  Dr.  Raus- 
cher,  the  head  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  myself,  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  residues.  At  that  time  it 
was  with  regard  to  the  beef  liver  resi- 
dues, and  I  said — this  is  on  page  39 — 

Senator  Kennbst.  Residues  are  now  ap- 
pearing. 

Dr.  Rauschek.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  want  to  end  that? 

Dr.  Rauscher.  Indeed. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  want  DES  out  of 
beef? 

Dr.  Radscheb.  That  Is  oxir  recommenda- 
tion. 

Senator  Kennedy.  All  right. 

Now,  maybe  the  Senator  can  run 
through  all  kinds  of  other  convoluted 
reasoning  or  rationale,  but  that  is  what 
the  person  who  has  the  prime  responsi- 
bility in  the  war  on  cancer  has  said.  The 
Senator  can  make  his  own  judgment  that 
he  is  not  going  to  pay  any  attention  to 
it,  but  that  is  going  to  be  the  responsibil- 
ity which  the  Senator  and  the  others 
who  support  that  position  will  take. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  on  the  whole 
question  of  carcinogens,  it  is  stated : 

The  ad  hoc  committee  on  the  evaluation 
of  low  levels  of  environment  chemical  car- 
cinogens endorse  the  principle  that  no  level 
of  exposure  to  a  chemical  carcinogen  should 
be  considered  toxlcologlcally  Insignificant 
for  man. 


I  just  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues here  that  probably  the  greatest 
kind  of  danger  that  our  society  and  the . 
world  is  facing  in  the  issue  of  cancer  is 
going  to  be  environmental  carcinogens. 
This  is  the  area  in  which  you  are  going  to 
find,  as  long  as  we  are  in  these  Chambers 
the  principal  danger — make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  prediction.  Here 
is  the  report  to  the  Surgeon  General 
which  says  that  they  are  going  to  en- 
dorse the  principle  that  "no  level  of  ex- 
posure to  a  chemical  carcinogen  should 
be  considered  toxlcologlcally  insignifi- 
cant for  man." 

Further  down  on  the  page,  the  Sur- 
geon General's  ad  hoc  committee  recom- 
mended : 

No  substance  developed  primarily  for  uses 
involving  exposure  to  man  should  be  allowed 
for  widespread  human  Intake  without  hav- 
ing been  properly  tested  for  carcinogenicity 
and  found  negative. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Wait  a  minute. 

The  Surgeon  General,  the  Surgeon 
General's  report,  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  the  two  leading 
researchers  in  this  coimtry  on  DES,  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  on  this  issue  make 
those  statements.  Then  the  Senator  says. 
"Well,  you  quote  to  me  a  scientist  who 
says  they  have  to  eat  how  much  beef  liver 
in  order  to  get  cancer." 

We  ought  to  be  asking  ourselves  where 
the  burden  is,  and  I  say  the  burden 
ought  to  be  on  those  Individuals  who  are 
tnrlng  to  Insure  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  use  DES.  That  Is  where  the 
burden  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Finally,  I  ask  what  are  we 
ing  about?  A  few  more  cent^ 
comes  down  to  It.  We  are 
the  risk  and  benefits  of  a  health 

The   Senator  from  Florids, 
Senator  from  Idaho  think  the; ' 
to  benefit  the  health  of  the 
people  by  placing  this  in,  and 
tor  from  Massachusetts  and 
from  Pennsylvania  disagree 

Let  the  chips  fall  where 
there  is  only  one  issue,  that 
nomic  issue.  We  are  talking 
lars  and  cents  here,  basicallj 
damentally,  and  that  is  what 
cance  is  going  to  be. 

We  pass  this  legislation, 
the  American  people  are  goin^ 
few  more  cents  for  the  cost  of 
they  are  going  to  be  sure,  at 
Is  one  area  where  the 
United  States  understands 
a   proven  cancer-causing   ag^nt 
has  the  possibility,  remote  or 
causing  cancer  through  our 
The  Senator  from  Florida  and 
tor  from  Idaho  do  not  have 
and  we  may  not  know  untU 
be  in  3  or  5  years  from  now 
going  to  be  somebody  up  in 
Miami,  but  the  whole  population 
by  this. 

It  is  interesting  that  33 
tries  around  the  world  have 
but  not  the  United  States.  I 
we  can  substitute  their  judgment 
make  our  own.  But,  Mr. 
must  accept  the  support  of 
General  and  the  Cancer 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylv 
the  ranking  minority  member 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the 
for  a  question  before  yielding 
ator? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  would 
swer  another  question  first. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senate  • 
answer   another   question 
would  have  hoped  we  might 
able  to  move  to  the  amendme^it 
we  are  using  all  our  time  on 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
vania  and  then  I  will  be  glad 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  First,  I 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
leadership  In  this  area.  As 
norlty  member,  I  strongly 
bUl. 

I  support  the  efiforts  of  this 
and  I  agree  completely  with 

Mr.  President,  S.  963.  the  Fbod 
and  Cosmetic  Act  Amendments 
is  a  vital  piece  of  legislation, 
strongly  recommend  its 
colleagues.  Its  purpose  is  to 
citizens  from  unnecessary  use 
dlethyl-stllbestrol— DES — wMdih 
been  found  to  cause  cancer 
cases.  I  consider  this  measure 
sion  of  our  commitment  to  th4 
attack  on  cancer,  as  established 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  an< 
cer   Act   Amendments    of 
recognized  the  Importance  of 
ing  carcinogenic  agents 
Bible. 
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[  will  not  Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  assist  in  cancer  pre- 
vention. First,  it  prohibits  the  intro- 
duction into  interstate  commerce  of  DES 
for  purposes  of  administering  the  drug 
to  any  animal  intended  to  be  used  as 
food,  and  stipulates  that  DES  may  not 
be  administered  to  any  animal  whose 
product  Is  intended  for  use  as  food. 

The  Senate  already  expressed  its  sup- 
port of  this  provision  by  passage  of  a 
similar  measure  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress.  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  the 
health  of  all  Americans,  inasmuch  as 
DES  residues  are  now  appearing  In  beef 
livers,  at  levels  equal  to  or  higher  than 
those   which   prompted   our   action    In 
^e  ban  it,     1972.  This  provision  is  also  supported 
to  pay  a     by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
meat.  But     Drug  Administration  and  the  Director  of 
Itast,  there     the  National  Cancer  Institute,  who  has 
of  the     warned  all  American  women  not  to  eat 
there  is     beef  livers  during  the  first  trimester  of 
which     their  pregnancies.  Second,  the  bill  adds 
certain  of     a  new  subsection  to  section  502  of  the 
supply.     Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  regarding 
the  Sena-     misbranded    drugs    or    devices,    which 
any  idea,     would  consider  a  drug  to  be  misbranded 
finally  may-     if  it  were  wholly  or  partially  composed 
It  is  not    of  DES,  unless  its  labeling  or  packaging 
B(^ston  or  in     would  adhere  to  a  series  of  guidelines 
affected     Including  a  warning  that  the  drug  may 
cause  cancer  and  that  It  may  not  be  used 
as  a  contraceptive  after  sexual  inter- 
course except  in  cases  of  rape  or  incest  or 
a  comparable  medical  emergency,  and 
only  after  the  patient  or  patient's  legal 
guardian  has  given  written  consent  after 
full  verbal  disclosure  by  the  attending 
physician    of    the    risks,    benefits,    and 
alternative  methods  of  treatment, 
yield?        In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  a 
to  yield    copy  of  each  completed  informed  con- 
who  is     sent  form,  along  with  a  written  record 
of  the  attending  physician's  prescription, 
be  submitted  by  the  physician  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  and  that  a  copy  of 
each  prescription  for  this  drug  which 
has  been  presented  to  a  pharmacist  be 
submitted  by  the  pharmacist  to  the  Sec- 
wishes  to     retary.  Mr.  President,  in  1973  FDA  ap- 
then    I     proved  the  postcoital  contraceptive  con- 
lave  been     tainlng    DES    for    use    in    emergency 
because     situations,    but    left    the    definition    of 
I  want     "emergency"  up  to  the  Individual  physi- 
Pennsyl-     clans.    Testimony    before    the    Senate 
get  back.     Health  Subcommittee  has  pointed  out 
commend    ^^^^  this  drug  is  currently  being  Inap- 
for  his     proprlately  and  widely  used.  Much  of  this 
ml.     misuse  Is  occurring  on  our  college  cam- 
support  this     puses.  The  Commissioner  of  the  FDA  has 
defined  "emergency"  as  rape,  incest,  or  a 
lommittee     comparable  medical  emergency.  S.  963 
them.  would  tighten  the  controls  on  this  drug. 

Drug,     to  prevent  its  further  misuse, 
of  1975,        Title  n,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminls- 
I  most     tratlon   Act,    provides   the   basis   for   a 
to  my     statutory  charter  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
protect  our    Admlnstration  within  the  Department  of 
the  drug     Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  pro- 
has     vldes  for  Presidential  appointment  with 
certain     tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of 
an  exten-     the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  the 
national     Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the  General 
by  the     Counsel    for    the    Administration.    The 
the  Can-     Commissioner  would  be  directly  responsl- 
whlch     ble  for  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
eliminat-     HEW  administered  through  the  FDA.  As 
pos-     a  regulatory  agency,  FDA  must  have  a 
clear  statutory  base  to  be  able  to  vlgor- 
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ously  prosecute  violations  of  the  law. 
Providing  the  agency  with  a  charter  will 
insure  that  it  may  not  be  administra- 
tively reshuffled  elsewhere  in  the  HEW 
structure,  submerged  under  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracy, or  renamed.  As  an  agency 
which  makes  important  decisions  which 
affect  our  daily  lives  since  they  involve 
foods,  drugs,  and  other  common  consum- 
er products,  FDA  must  be  given  the  prop, 
er  authority  to  carry  out  its  fimctions 
directly. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  pointless,  in 
light  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
poured  into  the  vital  area  of  cancer  re- 
search, to  allow  the  continued  wide- 
spread availability  of  a  known  carcino- 
gen, when  we  have  before  us  the  ojjpor- 
tunity  to,  in  some  measure,  prevent  these 
tragic  consequences. 

There  is  one  very  valid  point  to  make. 
I  understand  the  point  has  been  raised 
that  we  have  not  seen  evidence  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  DES  level  In  beef  liver 
has  increased.  There  is  no  danger  or 
cause  for  alarm,  so  v;hy  change  our 
procedures  and  habits,  since  the  essence 
of  the  other  argument  is  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  pin  down  that  somebody 
gets  cancer  from  eating  the  liver? 

I  think  a  strong  answer  cries  out  in 
this  direction :  It  took  us  20  long  years  to 
find  out  this  same  drug  produced  cancer 
not  in  the  person  using  it,  but  in  her  first 
generation  female  offspring. 

It  took  20  years.  That  ought  to  be  a 
clear  warning  of  the  danger.  The  danger 
is  that  we  did  not  know  for  20  years  that 
the  cancer  was  going  to  appear.  This  is 
the  clearest  signal  about  the  trouble  with 
this  drug.  Twenty  years. 

I  wish  the  Members  making  such  an 
eloquent  plea  on  the  other  side  would 
have  sat  before  the  mothers  whose 
daughters  died  of  this  poisoning  from 
cancer  to  hear  their  arguments,  I  wish 
the  Members  of  this  body  could  have 
heard  the  young,  teenage  girl  who  said, 
"I  may  die  of  vaginal  cancer  because  my 
mother  had  DES."  I  think  this  is  very 
relevant. 

And  they  say  we  really  do  not  know 
enough  or  the  feeling  of  this  drug.  Yet, 
how  many  times  must  we  get  beat  in  the 
head,  since  it  took  20  years 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Not  yet. 

Twenty  years  to  start  to  find  out  we 
were  feeling  bad  drugs  to  our  own  peo- 
ple as  medicine.  We  have  learned  the 
hard  way  and  they  want  to  learn  all  over 
again. 

I  say  those  people  are  every  bit  re- 
sponsible for  being  warned  and  for  know- 
ing this  could  occur. 

It  did  occur,  it  is  occurring,  and  young 
ladles  have  died  because  of  it  and  more 
will  die,  and  they  say  we  really  do  not 
know. 

It  is  a  clear  signal  to  say  away  from 
this  drug,  to  use  it  only  for  emergency, 
and  not  to  feed  our  population  DES  on 
a  widespread  basis. 

The  pediatricians  already  say  they 
recognize  the  danger;  they  tell  e^'ery 
pregnant  mother  not  to  eat  beef  liver. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  horrendous 
mistake,  condemning  a  number  of  young 
ladles  In  this  country  to  death,  to  make 
the  same  mistake  again,  and  to  say  that 
It  will  cost  a  few  more  cents. 
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All  I  can  say  is  that  if  their  respective  Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
riauehters  were  dying  of  DES-induced  I  will  tell  him  one.  The  fact  is  that  DES- 
cancer,  they  would  have  reason  to  ques-     '-''  -"**'"  -^^-^^^^  ..„^  ^^o^  „,uv,  locc  fat 

tion  this,  too. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  for  the  name  and  address  of  any 
human  being  that  has  gotten  cancel  by 
eating  beef  where  the  cattle  have  been 
fed  diethylstilbestrol.    I    will    make    it 


fed  cattle  develop  red  meat  with  less  fat, 
and  there  is  a  health  effect  in  the  in- 
gestion of  fat  meat.  That  health  effect 
is  far  less  tenuous  than  the  health  liabil- 
ity. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to.   But   before   we   leave   this   point,   I 


stance  developed  for  usage  should  be 
r11ow6(1 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  2  minutes  for  a 
response? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  say  the  only 
condition  I  would  put  on  that,  of 
course,  is  a  health  risk  benefit.  That  is 
the  only  condition. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  there  is  a  health 
risk  involved  in  which  there  is  a  health 
hazard   and   no   corresponding   or   off- 


euiviouiii>ci5uiw*.    ...    ^^^ -w    ..  want  to  just  include  in  the  Record  the                                       -^     .        *i,     o 

»a.<:ipr  Can  the  Senator  cite  a  single  case  letter  from  Dr.  Herbst,  who  is  the  leading    setting  health  benefit,  then  the  Sena- 

of  cancer  where  the  medical  authorities  researcher  on  this  question  and  who  has     ^"'-  ^""''^  ^nn  t.hP  suh.stance'' 

have  stated  that  it  is  likely  to  have  been  been  working  on  it  for  the  last  20  years, 

caused  fiom  eating  beef  where  the  cattle  I  will  put  in  the  whole  short  paragraph, 

have  been  fed  diethylstilbestrol?  but  there  is  one  point  I  want  to  mention 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  The  point  I  have  here: 

iust  made— was,  basically,  that  20  years  No  one  knows  the  smallest  dose  or  shortest                           .v.  *    .           ^    „,   .K„,v,o»i„»e 

a^o  that  same  cuestion  was  asked  and  20  duration  of  exposure  to  DES  that  might  en-    of   cancer,   that   m   and   of   them^lyes 

ago  "»^;^  """=  -       ,                answer   We  clanger  a  human  female  fetus.  At  the  same    pose  very  serious  health  risks.  But  given 

vears  ago  we  got  the  same  answer,  we  ^.^|  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^     ^^^  situation  in  terms  of  the  dangers  of 


tor  would  ban  the  substance  • 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  my 
position.  I  think  we  find,  as  we  well  un- 
derstand, that  there  are  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely dangerous  drugs  which  are  pre- 
scribed, many  of  them  in  the  treatment 


years  ago  we  got 

found  out  we  were  wrong,  20  years  too 
late,  and  thousands  of  people  have  died 
too  soon. 

We  asked  that  question  20  years  ago 
and  we  got  no  proof.  Now,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, we  find  out,  20  years  late,  that  the 
female  offspring  of  the  women  who  used 
it  are  now  dead. 

So  we  could  have  asked  the  Senator's 
question  20  years  ago  and  come  up  with 
the  same  answer  and  the  Senator  would 
have  been  wrong. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  no.  Here  is  the  dif- 
ference. The  Senator  is  citing  cases 
where  babies  have  had  cancer  because 
the  mother  was  prescribed  diethylstil- 
bestrol as  a  medicine  in  rather  large 
doses. 

We  should  give  our  attention  to  that, 
no  argument  about  that. 

What  we  are  arguing  now  is  diethyl- 
stilbestrol as  a  livestock  food  supple- 
ment, and  my  question  is  this,  can  the 
Senator  find  a  single  case  where  cancer 
has  resulted  or  where  some  doctor  says  it 
is  likely  it  is  caused? 

Now,  I  want  to  point  out  that  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  carry  this  crusade 
against  cancer,  there  are  plenty  of 
known  fields  where  we  can  act. 

I  think  we  could  assemble  a  long  list 
of  people  who  have  cancer  from  the  use 
of  smoking  cigarettes.  That  is  a  known 
fact,  but  it  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Here,  we  are  acting  on  something 
where  there  is  not  a  single  authority 
that  has  pointed  to  one  case  of  cancer 
resulting  from  eating  beef  where  the 
cattle  have  been  fed  diethylstilbestrol. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WUl  the  Senator  let 
me  answer  that  question  by  asking  a 
question? 

Can  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  give 
the  Senate  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  is  the  health  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  feeding  them  diethylstil- 
bestrol? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  carmot  give  an  answer 
to  that  anymore  than  I  could  give  an  an- 
swer to  what  Is  the  health  benefit  of  eat- 
ing bananas  or  peanuts. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  can  answer  that,  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  question  was 
asked,  what  is  the  health  benefit,  and  the 
health  benefit,  and  the  Senator  is  not 


may  be  safe,  and  In  light  of  our  current 
knowledge  I  feel  It  Is  medically  unwise  for 
DES  to  be  part  of  the  food  supply  available 
to  the  American  public. 

I  am  saying  that  the  Senators  from 


cancer,  it  is  considered  to  be  in  that 
balance  of  health  risk  ratio  that  it  is 
worthwhile  in  terms  of  trying  to  save  the 
patient  to  imdertake  certain  risks.  The 
thrust  of  my  argument,  of  course,  is  in 


Idaho,  Nebraska,  or  Florida  carmot  say    this  particular  issue  we  are  not  talking 


with  any  degree  of  precision  what  is  safe, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
cannot  say  what  is  dangerous.  What  we 
do  know  on  this  whole  issue  is  that  DES 
is  a  cancer-causing  agent  and  those  who 
have  been  most  concerned  in  the  whole 
area  of  research  in  this  particular  field 
feel  that  the  burden  should  not  be  upon 
those  trying  to  remove  it.  Rather,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  research,  then  ban  it  and 
have  research  come  in  and  show  that 
it  is  going  to  be  safe.  After  that  material 
is  available,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  Massachusetts 
would  be  glad  to  take  whatever  legislative 
steps  would  be  required  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  handled. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  are  we  on  time, 
Mr.  President?  We  have  some  other 
speakers.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has 
not  spoken  yet.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  23  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  If  we  can 
have  the  Senator  from  Maine  speak. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  indicated  that  he  would 
yield  for  a  question  after  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wanted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  he  made  earlier,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  would  indicate  to  me,  if  I  under- 
stood them  correctly,  that  if  there  was 
any  risk  it  had  to  be  removed,  or  If  the 
people  using  the  agent  cannot  prove  that 
there  is  no  risk,  the  carcinogen  must  be 
removed  from  the  human  environment. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  understanding, 
that  that  is  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  I  fol- 
lowed the  Surgeon  General's  recom- 
mendation that  says  the  principle  for 
zero  tolerance  for  carcinogenic  exposure 


about  that.  We  are  talking  not  about 
health  but  economics.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  we  have  not  really  heard  very 
much  about  it.  I  daresay  I  believe  that 
is  the  underlying  motivation  for  knock- 
ing out  this  particular  provision.  I  may 
be  wrong,  though  I  do  not  think  I  am. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  for  two  very  brief 
questions? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  residues  in  beef  liver  that  have 
been  found  when  the  feeding  of  DES  to 
cattle  is  ceased  2  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  slaughtering  or  even  more  than  1 
week? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have,  it  is  for  10 
days.  It  is  Interesting  that  we  do  have, 
which  has  been  made  part  of  the  Record. 
It  will  show  it  for  10  days.  The  point  be- 
yond this  Is,  when  talking  about  10 
days,  of  course,  by  tolerating  it  we  do 
not  know  how  many  situations  there  are 
where  people  will  withdraw  them  for  5  or 
6  days.  This  is  even  in  terms  of  com- 
pliance with  10  days. 

But.  the  answer  specifically  is  yes,  for 
10  days. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  for  2  weeks? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  a  study  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
reports  residues  even  after  14  days. 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  that  in  the  testimony 
before  the  Senator's  committee  and  in 
the  report? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  report.  I  will  get  it 
and  go  over  it  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
would  appreciate  it  very  much.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  had  not  heard  of  any 
such  findings. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  added  as  cosponsors 
to    amendment    692    Senators    McGeb. 


should  be  retained  in  all  proposals  of 
golnrto"be"abieirfind"a!nyVbecause'we    legislation  and  should  be  extended  to     Clark,  Fannin.  Johnston.  Laxalt,  Gold 
cannot.  cover  other  exposures  as  well  as  no  sub-     water,  Hansen,  and  Hrxtska 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI,.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WiU  the  Sen  itor  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  2  nalnutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  MCCX.URE.  I  thank  tie  Senator 
for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  inderstand 
anything  from  this  discussion  so  far  it  is 
that  the  proponents  on  the  one  side  say 
if  there  is  any  risk  from  any  hnown  car- 
cinogenic agent  it  must  be  ren  oved  from 
contact  with  human  beings  until  it  can 
be  proven  that  there  is  no  da:  iger,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  would  demand 
that  there  be  some  kind  of  evi  lence  that 
the  levels  of  exposure  be  such  that  there 
might  be  some  possibility,  seme  likeli- 
hood, of  that  kind  of  danger  from  that 
kind  of  exposure. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says 
if  there  is  any  risk,  if  we  know  it,  we 
ought  to  take  it  ofif  the  marke  t.  And  yet 
the  bill  that  is  before  us  perm  its  the  use 
of  DES  in  the  one  instance  vhere  it  Is 
known  to  be  dangerous  and  Dans  it  in 
the  areas  where  it  is  not  knjwn  to  be 
dangerous. 

If  that  makes  any  kind  of  i  ood  sense. 
I  fail  to  perceive  what  it  may  be.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  inclusion  in  the 
feed  causes  any  danger  to  human  beings 
and  there  is  substantial  evidejice,  direct 
evidence,  that  the  mothers  cf  the  220 
women  who  have  died  as  a  resi  ilt  of  can- 
cer because  their  mothers  tooh  this  drug 
while  they  were  pregnant  tefore  the 
delivery  of  a  female  child  are  still  going 
to  be  permitted  to  be  exposed  tq  that  dan- 
ger In  the  future. 

That  does  not  make  any  se^e  to  me 
at  all. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  ati  the  levels 
which  we  are  talking  about.  Let  us  look 
at  what  happens  In  the  noraal  human 
body,  in  the  normal  man  or  woman  in  the 
production  of  this  natural  hori  lone 

The  amounts  of  DES  residue  that 
might  be  ingested  from  eating  beef — and 
I  am  talking  now  about  the  5  Dcrcent  of 
beef  livers  that  are  found  to  liave  some 
residue.  2  parts  per  million — th  s  amounts 
that  might  be  Ingested  from  eiting  that 
kind  of  beef  are  less  than  one  ten-thou- 
sandth   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERJ  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
an  additional  30  seconds? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  amouhts 
Ingested  from  eating  beef  are 
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to  be 
less  than 

one  ten-thousandth  of  the  noi-mal  daily 
estrogen  production  in  a  man,  ind  about 
one  hundred-thousandth  of  ;hat  nor- 
mally produced  by  a  woman  of  (hildbear- 
ing  age.  We  are  going  to  bat  it  when 
there  is  that  degree  of  danger,  but  we 
are  going  to  permit  it  in  the  ons  instance 
alone  where  cancer  has  been  p  roven 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presiden ;.  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  perhaps  [from  the 
time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  my  colleague  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   If  the  SeAator  will 
permit  a  response  to  this,  I  ^Ink,  ex 
tremely  important  argumen 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Bir.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,    the 


fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  we  mentioned 
and  developed  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  I  said  that  at  least  as  far  as 
I  personally  am  concerned,  we  will  op- 
pose any  carcinogen  that  it  is  possible 
to  ban.  from  any  food  additive,  environ- 
mental factor,  or  hopefully  from  all 
other  kinds  of  causes  that  can  pose  a 
health  hazard. 

But  then  I  mentioned,  in  my  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that,  as  we 
do  provide  in  the  legislation,  where 
there  is  a  health  risk  benefit,  we  use  a 
different  criterion,  under  a,  very  limited 
and  controlled  system.  That  is  under 
conditions  where  a  woman  has  been 
raped,  or  in  the  case  of  Incest.  The  best 
figures,  according  to  the  FBI,  are  that 
there  are  about  50.000  rapes  a  year. 

The  woman  will  file  written  consent, 
so  she  will  know  what  she  is  getting  in 
fact.  She  will  be  warned  by  the  physician 
about  the  potential  danger,  and  sign  a 
consent  form. 

That  is  not  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  are  buying  meat  and  putting  it  on 
the  dinner  table  at  night,  and  have  ab- 
solutely no  idea  of  the  danger.  She  will 
sign  a  consent  form  that  the  risks,  bene- 
fits, and  alternative  courses  of  treatment 
have  been  explained  to  her  and  that  she 
wishes  to  proceed  with  the  treatment. 
It  will  be  limited  to  conditions  of  rape 
or  incest. 

We  have  spelled  out  a  rather  elabo- 
rate procedure  in  terms  of  notification  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  by 
the  physician  who  has  to  follow  the  var- 
ious requirements.  Then  we  would  hope, 
certainly,  that  we  would  have  the  neces- 
sary kind  of  followup  if  there  would  be 
circumstances  where  the  woman  would 
still  become  pregnant — and  the  statis- 
tics are,  of  course,  quite  overwhelming 
that  under  these  circumstances  they 
would  not  be.  If  they  do  become  preg- 
nant, then  everyone  is  on  notice  in  terms 
of  following  medically,  that  particular 
child. 

There  will  be  notifications  to  the 
mother,  there  will  be  warning,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  follow  that  particular 
measure. 

I  consider  that  that  Is  a  completely 
different  set  of  circumstances  than  the 
earlier  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  this  issue, 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows,  or 
should  know,  there  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent question  about  the  synthetic  car- 
cinogens and  natiiral  carcinogens.  The 
body  responds  completely  differently. 
To  use  the  argumet  that  the  body  manu- 
factures different  estrogens  that  may  be 
considered  carcinogens,  and  now  we  are 
Introducing  slightly  different  amounts, 
has  no  standing  before  any  medical  as- 
sociation, and  should  have  none  here. 
The  body  metabolizes  at  different  rates 
estrogens  produced  naturally  In  the  body 
from  those  produced  synthetically. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  2 
minutes  to  respond? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  already  yielded 
my  colleague  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  make  my  point  in  3  minutes,  and 
yield  the  Senator  from  Idaho  the  re- 
maining 2. 


Mr.  President,  it  was  with  Interest  that 
I  listened  to  the  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  getting  into 
a  field  where  an  oral  contraceptive  pill 
is  taken  with  a  great  dosage  of  DES 
components  as  compared  to  the  situation 
that  we  are  debating  here.  Namely, 
dosage. 

It  was  a  fact  that  it  took  20  years  to 
find  out  the  bad  effects  of  the  contra- 
ceptive pill,  and  now  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  through  all  of  that  again,  in 
order  to  get  a  resolution  of  this  question. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated — and  later  I  shall 
get  into  greater  detail  on  this— that  In 
order  for  a  person  to  consume,  in  the 
case  of  cattle  livers  which  contain  two 
parts  per  billion  of  DES,  a  person  would 
have  to  consume  5  million  pounds  of 
liver  a  year  for  50  years  in  order  to  equal 
the  intake  of  DES  from  a  single  treat- 
ment of  an  FDA  approved  "day  after" 
oral  contraceptive.  That  is  what  we  get 
into  in  the  matter  of  saying,  "WeU.  there 
is  a  danger." 

There  may  be  a  danger.  The  opposi- 
tion has  not  proved  to  the  contrary.  We 
cannot  prove  that  there  Is  no  danger.  It 
is  up  to  the  people  who  are  proposing 
this  opposition  to  assume  the  biu'den  of 
proof,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  decision.  They 
have  a  proposition  which  they  made; 
they  should  prove  it. 

Five  million  pounds  of  liver  each  year 
for  50  years,  to  equal  the  Intake  of  DES 
in  one  single  contraceptive  pill. 

A  scientist  knows  something  about 
the  relationship  of  dosages  of  DES  ad- 
ministered to  pregnant  women  against 
the  incidence  of  vaginal  cancer  in  their 
daughters.  They  are  measuring  this  per- 
centage against  the  residue  level  found 
in  some  cattle  livers.  Mr.  President,  and 
it  has  been  calculated  that  the  banning 
of  DES  might  prevent  one  case  of  va- 
ginal cancer  in  the  entire  U.S.  population 
in  5.000  years. 

Let  us  get  this  problem  into  proper 
perspective,  so  that  we  will  not  go  off 
the  deep  end. 

Something  has  been  said  about  nat- 
ural estrogens.  DES,  after  all,  is  an  es- 
trogenic hormone  substance.  It  does  not 
produce  estrogens  in  food  as  the  only 
source  of  estrogenic  activity.  The  estro- 
gens occur  naturally  in  certain  foods 
and  certain  feeds,  including  soybeans, 
alfalfa,  grain,  and  sesame  seeds;  all  in 
wide  dally  use. 

Scientists  also  point  out  that  men 
synthesize  about  900,000  times  as  much 
estrogen  In  their  bodies  per  year  as  they 
might  constune  In  DES  from  liver. 
Women  would  synthesize  4,750.000  times 
as  much  estrogen  per  year  tJian  they 
might  consume  from  the  type  of  beef 
liver  to  which  we  refer. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  put  this  problem  into  focus.  We 
ought  to  put  it  into  proper  perspective. 
What  happens  In  the  case  of  oral  contra- 
ceptive pills  and  their  dangers  has  no 
r^ationship  whatever  to  the  problem 
we  are  discussing  here. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Whatever  time  I  have 
left,  I  yield. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  Will  the  junior  Sena- 
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tor  from  Nebraska  yield  me  2  minutes  to 
respond. 

Mr'.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  want  to  keep  the 
dialog  flowing,  and  inject  immediately 
after  those  rem"rks,  remarks  pertinent 
to  the  remarks  just  made. 

Two  things  ocurred  to  me  in  response 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  says  natural  estrogens 
metabolize  in  a  different  way  than  syn- 
thetic estrogen-.  In  a  context  dealing 
with  the  incidence  of  cancer,  that  state- 
ment is  wholly  unsupported. 

The  burden  is  on  the  proponents  here 
today.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  must  not  just  make 
a  statement,  but  he  support  it,  because 
there  is  no  such  scientific  correlation. 

I  was  also  a  little  bit  struck,  and  I  say 
this  only  half  tongue  in  cheek,  but  per- 
haps half  tongue  in  cheek  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
about  a  woman  who,  taking  a  morning- 
after  pill,  then  becomes  pregnant.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  he  is  talking  about 
the  natural  course  of  events  from  the 
first  intercourse,  or  whether  he  is  talking 
about  the  fact  that  that  womsin  may  be 
raped  or  have  incest  again  during  the 
period  of  time  when  she  is  taking  the 
morning-after  pill  that  is  permitted 
under  this  legislation.  It  would  seem  to 
me  it  would  have  to  be  the  latter  and  not 
the  former. 

Are  we  legislating  for  that  very  nar- 
row group  of  people,  who  would  have 
been  exposed  to  pregnancy  twice  during 
2  weeks  under  the  conditions  of  rape  or 
Incest?  Our  doing  so  would  Inhibit  the 
entire  mass  of  the  population  from  the 
benefits  of  the  use  of  a  chemical,  a  syn- 
thetic hormone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  thrust 
and  the  burden  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  unusual  sit- 
uation here  where  the  use  of  dlethylstll- 
bestrol  for  cattle  feed  is  barred  from  In- 
terstate commerce,  period. 

Again.  I  challenge  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  to  give  me  the  name  and 
address  of  one  person  who  has  cancer 
where  any  medical  authorities  have  said 
that  it  was  caused  by  eating  beef  or  was 
likely  to  have  been  caused  by  eating  beef. 
There  are  not  any.  There  are  not  any 
period. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  has 
been  submitted  here  of  a  great  deal  of 
cancer  arising  from  women  taking  dl- 
ethylstilbestrol  as  a  morning-after  pill. 
Is  this  banned  from  Interstate  com- 
merce? No.  Is  it  regulated  or  limited  to 
rape  or  incest?  No.  Read  the  bill,  "or  any 
comparable  medical  emergency." 

Is  that  not  rather  ridiculous,  that  the 
one  use  of  diethylstilbestrol  that  we  know 
caused  cancer,  its  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  is  not  prohibited?  In  the  sit- 
uation where  diethylstilbestrol  Is  used  for 
cattle  feed,  it  would  be. 

Again  I  challenge  the  proponents  to 
find  one  cancer  victim  where  the  med- 
ical authorities  have  said  that  It  was 
caused  or  likely  to  have  been  caused  by 
eating  beef. 
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Mr.  President,  in  a  little  while  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  will  care- 
fully consider  this  amendment.  It  does 
not  do  violence  to  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  here. 

It  says.  In  substance,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  gather  and  analyze  all  the  data  and 
studies  that  they  hold  on  this  subject  of 
diethylstilbestrol  as  cattle  feed  and  tell 
us  in  a  year  what  we  ought  to  do. 

This  legislation  leaves  a  great  many 
questions  to  be  asked.  We  have  great 
numbers  of  cases  reported  that  cancer  is 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking.  However, 
that  is  not  touched  in  this  legislation. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  recite  a  lot 
of  cases  of  cancer  resulting  from  the  use 
of  diethylstilbestrol  as  a  medicine  di- 
rectly in  the  human  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ex- 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute. 

And  that  is  not  prohibited;  that  is  reg- 
ulated. Maybe  that  Is  right.  I  do  not 
know.  We  are  not  dealing  with  those 
parts  of  the  bill. 

But  here  is  a  situation  where  they  have 
not  been  able  to  come  up  with  one  case 
of  cancer  where  medical  authorities  have 
said  it  is  likely  to  have  been  caused  by 
eating  beef  that  has  been  fed  diethylstil- 
bestrol. And  they  are  totally  banning  it 
from  interstate  commerce. 

Can  anyone  defend  such  a  legislative 
policy?  Are  we  blind  to  all  the  causes  of 
cancer  that  are  known  and  we  do  noth- 
ing about? 

Yet  we  pick  out  one  where  there  has 
not  been  a  single  case  of  cancer  attri- 
buted to  it  and  ban  that  from  interstate 
commerce. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  HATHAWAY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  a 
few  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  963,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  prohibit  the  administration  of 
the  drug  DES  to  any  animal  intended  for 
use  as  food,  to  limit  the  use  of  DES  as  a 
morning-after  contraceptive,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  statutory  charter  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  within  HEW.  I  un- 
derstand that  are  really  no  objections  to 
the  latter  two  aspects  of  this  proposed 
legislation  but  there  are  only  objections 
to  the  first,  so  I  will  focus  my  remarks  on 
that. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  provide  us  with  an- 
other weapon  to  be  utilized  in  our  na- 
tional war  against  cancer. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee is  Intended  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
DES  as  a  feed  additive  for  animals. 

Despite  the  fact  that  DES  has  been  a 
known  carcinogen  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades, and  despite  attempts  both  by  Con- 
gress— the  Delaney  amendment,  1958 — 
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and  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion— ban  announced,  1972 — to  assure 
that  such  a  cancer-causing  substance 
would  be  eliminated  from  our  food  sup- 
plies, DES  residues  are  showing  up  on 
the  American  dinner  table  with  alarming 
frequency. 

Mr.  President,  DES  is  a  substance 
known  to  cause  cancer  in  animals;  it  is 
known  to  cause  cancer  in  humans,  under 
certain  circumstances.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble to  me — almost  suicidal — that  we  are 
allowing  the  continued  use  and  continued 
Ingestion  of  this  cancer-causing  sub- 
stance. 

Other  meat-producing  nations,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  largest— Argentina  and 
Australia — currently  prohibit  the  use  of 
DES  in  food-producing  animals.  Over  20 
countries  have  banned  the  importation 
of  U.S.  meat  raised  with  DES.  Those  sta- 
tistics, it  seems  to  me,  speak  loudly  on 
the  need  for  a  ban  to  protect  our  own 
population. 

I  am  aware.  Mr.  President,  of  the  eco- 
nomic arguments  that  have  been  raised 

arguments  that  a  ban  on  DES  as  a  food 
addiUve  would  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer an  additional  $4  or  $5  a  year.  We 
cannot  scoff  at  this  figure  or  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  a  ban  on  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  But  neither  can 
we  ignore  the  growing  incidence  of  can- 
cer in  this  country,  or  the  cost  of  cancer 
in  terms  of  both  dollars  and  human  trag- 
edy. The  total  national  cost  of  a  ban  is 
undoubtedly  far  less  than  we  spend  for 
cancer  research  and  cancer  prevention 
every  year. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
section  102  of  S.  963,  which  will  limit 
the  use  of  DES  as  a  morning-after  con- 
traceptive, specifying  the  situations 
when  DES  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, providing  for  an  informed  consent 
procedure  for  the  patient,  and  reporting 
requirements  to  help  guard  against  mis- 
use and  mlsprescrlption,  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  followup  on  patients. 

The  Health  Subcommittee  heard  a 
great  deal  of  testimony  Indicating  the 
widespread  misuse  of  DES  as  a  morn- 
ing-after contraceptive.  Given  the  known 
correlation  between  DES  and  the  de- 
velopment of  vaginal  cancer  In  the  fe- 
male offspring  of  women  treated  with 
DES  in  the  late  1940's  and  1950's.  the 
subcommittee  felt  strongly  that  steps 
shoiUd  be  taken  to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  misuse.  The  labeling,  packaging 
Informed  consent,  and  reporting  re- 
quirements stipulated  in  section  102  are 
designed  to  allow  for  the  limited  use  of 
DES  as  a  momlng-after  contraceptive 
In  emergency  situations  such  as  rape  or 
Incest,  provided  the  patient  Is  made  fully 
aware  of  the  risks,  benefits,  and  alterna- 
tive methods  of  therapy.  These  provi- 
sions, along  with  the  reporting  require- 
ments, will  allow  the  drug  to  be  avail- 
able in  those  situations  where  It  Is  truly 
medically  justified,  while  minimizing 
the  grave  cancer  hazards  presented  by 
the  casual  use  and/or  misuse  of  the  drug 
as  a  morning-after  contraceptive. 

Finally,  I  am  fully  supportive  of  title 
n  of  S.  963,  which  would  upgrade  the 
status  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration by  giving  it  a  statutory  mandate. 
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The  title  further  provides  for  Presiden- 
tial appointment  and  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  top  FDA  officials.  Und^r  the  pro- 
posal the  FDA  will  not  be  removed  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  so  that  it  will  hav  e  access  to 
the  research  capabilities  ther;;  but  the 
amendment  does  recognize  I  he  FDA's 
unique  status  as  a  regulaU^y  agency 
within  HEW,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  will  help  assure]  that  the 
FDA  has  enough  independenc(  s  from  po- 
Utical  pressures  at  HEW  to  vigorously 
pursue  its  law  enforcement  aitivities. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  S.  963. 

I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
by  stating  that  I  have  listened  to  most  of 
the  arguments  that  have  been  nade  here 
all  afternoon,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear 
the  opponents  of  this  part  cf  the  bill 
say  that  they  know  that  only  a  certain 
amount  of  DES  will  cause  csncer,  and 
that  is  really  the  issue  here.  We  know 
that  a  certain  amount  of  DES  will  cause 
cancer  and  in  fact  cause  d(  ath  from 
cancer.  What  we  do  not  knew  is  how 
little  of  DES  is  safe  and.  i'  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  could  tel  us  how 
little  would  be  safe,  then  Oiat  would 
end  the  argument. 

But  our  arugument  is  simply  this: 
that  those  who  want  to  use  DES  as 
cattle  feed  or  feed  to  animiJs  should 
have  the  burden  of  proving  to  ;he  Amer- 
ican public  that  the  amount  ti  lat  is  used 
in  the  beef  will  not  cause  cancer.  It 
should  not  be  left  up  to  the  American 
public  to  sustain  that  burden  of  proof. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniiaous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Peter  Harris  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  vote  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President  who  con- 
trols the  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  1 2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  gliid  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Yorli  and  then 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsia. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presiden.,  this  is  a 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  this  is  dn  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFKJER.  No 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  debating  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presiden .,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  S.  963. 

This  bill  would: 

First,  ban  the  use  of  DES  ia  the  feed 
of  animals  for  human  consumption  and 
the  use  of  DES  implants  in  livestock: 

Second,  place  certain  restilctions  on 
the  use  of  DES  as  a  postcoital  contracep- 
tive; and 

Third,  statutorily  establish  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration — FQA — within 
the  Depaurtment  of  Health,  {Education, 


and  Welfare — HEW — and  make  the 
Commissioner  and  other  key  FDA  offi- 
cials Presidential  appointments  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
scientific  importance  and  serious  social 
impUcation  as  to  whether  we  should  ban 
the  use  of  dlethylstilbestrol— commonly 
known  as  DES — a  synthetic  drug.  DES 
promotes  rapid  weight  gain  in  beef 
cattle  with  its  cost  savings  and  better 
quality  meat  for  the  consumer — how- 
ever, it  has  been  determined  to  be  a 
carcinogen  capable  of  causing  cancer  in 
experimental  animals  and  is  also  re- 
portedly linked  to  human  cancer. 

Our  Nation  has  launched  an  all-out 
effort  to  conquer  cancer,  and  in  1976, 
$898.5  million  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  achieve  this  highly  desirable 
goal. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Rauscher,  Jr.,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
which  has  as  its  mission  the  conquest 
of  cancer,  has  consistently  indicated  in 
hearings  on  this  issue  that  he  believes 
the  prudent  course  is  to  prohibit  use  of 
DES  in  livestock  feed. 

Dr.  Rauscher  has  publicly  defined  his 
mission  as  Director  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  as  being  "to  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  cancer."  I  believe  our  commit- 
ment as  legislators  is  to  help  him  fulfill 
that  goal.  If  legislatively  reasonably  pos- 
sible, we  should  eliminate  from  the  en- 
vironment anything  that  increases  man's 
carcinogenic  burden. 

We  all  know  the  law  prescribes  that 
substances  hke  DES  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  carcinogenic  can  be  used 
as  feed  additives  providing  no  residues 
appear  in  any  of  the  edible  portion  of 
the  animal  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  The 
issue  is:  are  residues  appearing?  Dr. 
Rauscher,  on  February  27,  1975,  unequlv- 
ically  assured  us  of  that  fact  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  he  specifically  recom- 
mended that  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute— NCI — wanted  DES  out  of  beef. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  page  39  of  the 
Joint  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, U.S.  Senate,  94th  Congress,  first 
session,  on  S.  963. 

In  addition,  the  FDA  banned  the  use 
of  DES  in  animal  feeds  on  January  1, 
1973.  Further,  they  banned  the  use  of 
implants  of  DES  in  livestock  on  April  27, 
1973.  While  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  overturned 
the  FDA  ban,  the  reason  for  the  court's 
decision  was  procedural,  and  not  on 
whether  or  not  DES  residues  existed. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  level 
of  carcinogenic  residue,  and  whether  we 
should  be  concerned,  I  respectfully  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  who  would  delay  ac- 
tion and  await  further  study,  a  quote 
from  Dr.  Rauscher's  1972  statement  on 
DES  before  the  committee: 

It  has  taken  14  to  20  years  to  determine 
that  cancers  were  Induced  In  young  women 
whose  mothers  bad  received  this  drug  (re- 
ferring to  DES)    during  pregnancy. 

DES  AS  A  POSTCOITAL  CONTRACEPTtVX 

While  the  bill  as  introduced  would 
have  established  a  1-year  moratorium 
on  the  use  of  DES  as  a  postcoital  con- 


traceptive, the  reported  bill  strengthens 
the  FDA's  control  system  with  respect  to 
the  drug  DES — and  that  control  system 
indicates  its — FDA's — concern  shared 
with  the  committee  that  the  drug  DES 
is  being  widely  misused  as  a  morning- 
after  contraceptive  agent. 

The  warning  label  requirement,  and 
other  requirements  of  the  bill  to  alert 
consumers  to  the  dangers  of  DES,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  FDA  position.  It 
merely   strengthens    patient   protection 

respecting  the  use  of  the  drug  DES 

the  same  goal  the  FDA's  more  limited  re- 
sponse is  designed  to  achieve. 

I  suspect,  after  careful  consideratlwi 
of  FDA  views  on  the  reported  bill's  pro- 
visions res{>ecting  safe  and  effective  use 
of  the  drug  DES  for  postcoital  contra- 
ception, that  we  will  discover  that  we 
are  deaUng  with  semantics.  The  FDA 
goals  and  objectives,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  reported  bill,  which  I  helped  fash- 
ion, are  one  and  the  same. 

STATTTTORILY  ESTABUSHING  FDA 

It  is  eminently  reasonable  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  statutory  charter  for 
the  FDA  within  HEW  and  set  in  law 
its  creation,  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  role  of  the  FDA  and  the 
impact  of  this  agency's  legal  views  on  a 
host  of  jurisdictional  matters  intimately 
affecting  the  public  interest,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  have  the  FDA  Commissioner, 
and  other  key  FDA  officials,  subject  to 
Presidential  appointment  with  Senate 
"advice  and  consent." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  establishing  FDA  in  law,  and 
statutorily  mandating  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointment with  Senate  confirmation  of 
the  FDA  Commissioner.  While  there  may 
be  opposition  to  other  of  the  provisions 
respecting  FDA  organization,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  critical  questions.  Rather, 
they  are  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  on  how  to  fashion  the  most 
effective  FDA  as  a  guardian  of  the  public 
interest  with  respect  to  its  jurisdiction 
over  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  into  this 
matter  very  thoroughly  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
the  memorandum  in  opposition  to  the 
Curtis  amendment  spells  out  the  summa- 
tion of  our  views,  dated  September  8.  A 
copy  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

I  joined  in  it  and  signed  my  name  to 
it  for  this  reason:  This  is  an  economic 
argument.  The  question  is  the  matter  of 
fattening  or  adding  to  the  weight  of 
cattle;  thereby,  the  argument  is  made 
that  we  bring  down  the  cost  of  meat  to 
the  consumer.  The  argument,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  is  that  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately f55  per  family  member  a  year. 
The  question,  then,  is  that  as  against  the 
danger  we  have  described. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
profound  Judgment  on  the  part  of  every 
Individual.  What  is  a  life  worth?  What 
is  the  discoimting  of  a  danger  such  as 
this  worth?  Those  of  us  who  are  for  the 
bill  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
worth  spending,  if  this  was  the  added 
cost,  based  upon  the  evidence,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger. 

Just  as  a  bill  can  be  passed  and  a  law 
can  be  passed,  it  can  be  undone;  and  the 
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proponents  of  the  bill  have  been  very 
frank  about  the  fact  that  we  have  by  no 
means  arrived  at  final  conclusions.  How- 
ever, the  danger  is  so  great,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
risk  it  or  do  not  believe  that  the  country 
should  risk  it.  ,..«.. 

The  real  point,  then,  about  Senator 
Curtis'  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
nubbin  of  this  controversy,  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  should  take  the  time  to  study. 
We  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection to  that  on  the  part  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill.  It  is  the  fact  that  its 
application  shall  be  deferred  dui-ing  that 
interim  of  1  year;  and  that,  we  do  not 
feel,  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  Is  Justified 
under  the  circumstances  of  proof  which 
we  have. 

I  say,  too — because  I  have  listened  with 
respect  to  the  argument  of  Senator 
CtjRTis_tha.t  if  we  could  prove  that  there 
were  cases  of  cancer  directly  attributable 
to  eating  meat,  it  would  be  mighty  late  in 
the  gaune,  when  we  lay  side  by  side  with 
the  necessity  for  any  such  finding  the 
fact  that  we  are  trying  to  spend  $900  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  is  what  our  budget  has 
today,  in  order  to  find  cures  for  and 
means  to  avoid  cancer. 

So  that  balancing  what  we  know  to  be 
the  deep  interests  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try against  the  danger  that  we  recognize 
in  the  scientific  aspect  of  this  matter,  we 
have  chosen,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
to  incur  the  cost  rather  than  to  risk  the 
danger. 

As  I  say,  there  is  certainly  no  objection 
on  my  part — I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  generally — to  a  study  requiring  a  re- 
port within  1  year,  in  infinite  particu- 
larity, with  respect  to  this  danger.  But 
to  block  what  we  consider  to  be  a  real 
and  present  danger  in  the  interim  is  the 
thing  which  I  would  feel  constrained  to 
vote  against  and  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
rejects  in  dealing  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  knows 
of  a  single  case  of  cancer  in  a  human 
being,  in  which  medical  authorities  are 
willing  to  say  that  it  was  likely  caused  by 
eating  beef,  he  will  provide  it. 

I  am  bewildered  by  the  arguments  of 
the  proponents.  They  cite  case  after  case 
of  cancer  resulting  from  using  dlethyl- 
stilbestrol as  a  medicine  taken  directly 
by  human  beings,  and  they  do  not  outlaw 
it;  they  regulate  it.  We  have  cases  galore 
In  which  medical  authorities  say  that 
smoking  cigarettes  causes  cancer.  We  do 
not  outlaw  that.  Here  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which,  for  20  long  years,  dlethyl- 
stilbestrol has  been  used  as  a  supplement 
to  cattle  feeding;  and  I  challenge  anyone 
to  bring  in  one  case  of  cancer  In  20  long 
years. 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  Mr.  President, 
that  before  we  take  any  such  step,  we  ask 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  analyze  all  the  studies 
that  have  been  made  and  advise  us  what 
to  do.  That  is  the  essence  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  We  did  not  know 
about  the  carcinogenic  effects  on  female 
offspring  of  mothers  who  had  taken  DES 
for  many  years.  It  does  not  show  up  in 
the  female  until  at  least  beyond  puberty. 
So  I  do  not  accept  the  argument  that  it 
has  been  fed  to  cattle  for  20  years  and 
that  therefore  it  has  no  carcinogenic 
effects  on  human  beings.  We  may  not 
have  been  able  to  discover  it.  There  are 
many  other  carcinogenic  agents  in  the 
air  and  in  the  water  that  have  not  shown 
up  and  may  not  show  up  for  many  years. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  an  argument. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  ban  all  food,  then,  on  the  basis  that 
something  might  show  up? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  a  very 
few  years  that  they  have  been  using  the 
morning-after  pill,  and  already  there 
are  countless  cases  of  it.  That  pill  is  not 
banned;  it  is  regulated — not  alone  with 
rape  and  incest  but  also  in  any  compa- 
rable medical  emergency. 

Yet,  here  is  something  about  which 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  it 
causes  cancer  in  human  beings.  It  is  even 
banned  from  being  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  the  cigarette  sit- 
uation, we  let  people  know  that  they  can 
get  cancer  from  smoking  cigarettes.  We 
let  the  girls  who  are  going  to  take  the 
morning -after  pill  know  that  they  can 
get  cancer,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
getting  cancer  from  taking  it;  and  if  they 
want  to  take  it,  it  is  at  their  risk. 

It  Is  not  the  same  as  putting  meat 
products  in  the  marketplace  without  anj' 
warning  to  people  that  they  may  be  in- 
gesting DES  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
give  them  cancer,  without  any  warning 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now  the  Senator  is  get- 
ting into  the  economic  issue  in  a  big  way. 
In  that  case,  we  will  put  something  on 
the  label. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  an  amendment  which  I 
think  makes  very  good  sense.  There  is  no 
need  of  tryhig  to  reiterate  the  arguments 
which  I  believe  should  be  persuasive  in 
convincing  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
it  is  ill-advised  to  impose  by  legislation 
a  complete  prohibition  upon  the  use  of 
a  feed  additive  that  has  contributed  as 
significantly  as  has  DES  in  human  nutri- 
tion. 

We  can  talk  about  various  things :  one. 
the  physiological  effects  or  non-effects 
of  DES.  Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  when  he 
was  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, told  me  personally  that  he  felt 
there  was  a  greater  danger  to  his  health 
by  being  in  a  hearing  room  where  ciga- 
rettes were  being  smoked  and  he  was 
forced  to  Inhale  a  certain  amount  of 
that  cigarette  smoke  than  would  result 
to  his  health  if  he  were  to  eat  beef  liver 
every  day  of  his  life,  with  any  amount 
of  DES  in  it. 

As  he  further  pointed  out,  the  tech- 
nology of  the  scientists  in  this  country 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  one  part 
in  one  billion  of  DES  can  be  identified. 


There  never  has  been  any  DES  identified 
in  the  normal  tissues  of  a  beef  animal. 
It  is  only  in  hver  that  any  DES  residue 
might  remain  when  the  procedures  that 
are  called  for  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  followed. 

So,  really,  we  are  taking  a  very 
unusual  action;  we  are  refiectlng  a 
strong  emotional  argument  in  say- 
ing that  DES  should  be  banned.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  DES  has  been  used 
successfully  for  several  years  as  a  post- 
coital contraceptive.  It  has  been  used 
and  is  presently  administered  and  there 
is  no  thought  of  outlawing  it,  only 
regulating  it,  for  that  continuing  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  turning 
around  and  saying,  if  this  bill  is  passed 
as  has  been  proposed  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  accepted,  if  there  is  any  trace 
of  DES  in  any  of  the  tissues  in  an  animal 
slaughtered  for  human  consumption, 
that  animal  cannot  be  used. 

That  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  It  is 
ridiculous  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view  in  trying  to  arrive  at  some  reason- 
able, rational  balance  between  accepted 
physician  practices  in  this  country  to 
administer  DES  as  a  contraceptive  and 
to  prescribe  it  for  that  purpose,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  turn  around  and  say, 
if  we  find  even  as  little  as  1  part  in  1  bil- 
lion, that  animal  cannot  be  used. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  economic  side 
of  the  picture.  The  fact  is  that  DES  saves 
feed,  on  the  average  of  one  pound  of  feed 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  in  beef 
steers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  saving  is  7.7  billion 
pounds  of  feed. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  concern  about 
some  of  the  exports  of  grain  from  this 
country.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  favors 
those  exports,  but  there  are  those  who 
say  that  any  time  we  export  any  feed 
from  this  country,  we  are  running  the 
risk  of  increasing  the  price  of  food  and 
thereby  raising  the  bite  that  the  cost  of 
living  places  on  people  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  they  say  we  should  export  no 
grain  at  all.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
position.  I  think  the  Importance  of  a 
healthy  American  agriculture  justifies 
the  exports. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  ought  not  to 
go  unnoticed  that  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant factors  in  achieving  the  favorable 
balance  of  trade  that  we  have  had  in  the 
first  two  quarters  of  this  year  has  been 
accoimted  for  in  large  measure  by  the 
exports  of  grain  from  the  United  States 
to  other  countries  around  the  world.  But, 
looking  at  the  economic  side,  if  we  will 
stop  for  a  moment  to  do  that,  let  us  not 
fail  to  notice  that  DES  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  many  Americans- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Many  Americans  have 
been  able  to  upgrade  their  diet  because 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
the  feeding  of  livestock.  And  DES  has 
helped  achieve  those  important  savings 
that  make  It  ]x>ssible  for  the  average 
American  to  have  meat  In  a  degree  im- 
ihought  of  or  undreamed  of  by  people 
almost  any  place  else  in  the  world,  simply 
because  of  the  technology  and  the  scl- 
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entlfic  advances  that  we  hav^  had  In  the 
United  States.  i 

I  think  this  Is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  oiight  to  be  adopted.  It 
has  not  been  proved  that  DE6  Is  danger- 
ous when  properly  used.  The  Amendment 
will  mean  that  a  whole  lot  of  Americans 
are  going  to  have  a  better  jdiet,  a  diet 
more  abundant  In  meat  anq  In  protein 
than  could  possibly  be  true  o^erwise. 

I  hope  very  much  that  jthe  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill!  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy )  will  be  willing  to  take  this  amend- 
ment to  conference,  to  listen  to  the  ex- 
perts, and  then  to  withhold  making  a 
final  decision  upon  banning  legislatively 
the  use  of  DES  as  a  feed  additive  until 
the  study  has  been  complelied  and  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about.  To  do 
otherwise  at  this  time  would  seem  to  me 
very  much  not  in  the  public  interest. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  frotn  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  undgrstand  the 
thrust  of  the  argimients  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  it  generally  has  been 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  balance 
economic  considerations,  no  »aatter  how 
vaUd  they  may  be,  against  a  tiealth  haz- 
ard, no  matter  how  slight  it  inight  be.  I 
assume  from  that  that  if  thaj:  logic  pre- 
vails, we  could  apply  it  in  a  Mmilar  vein 
to  a  nimiber  of  other  matters. 

For  instance,  penicillin  i^  a  known 
carcinogenic  substance.  I  assume  that 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  will  say 
that  the  benefits  of  penicillili  outweigh 
the  dangers  of  penicillin  ii  a  health 
sense,  so,  balancing  heall^  against 
health,  we  will  permit  penicillki. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senat  jr  yield  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  shall  in  ust  a  mo- 
ment. 

But  in  the  event  penicillin  is  used  to 
keep  a  feed  animal  alive,  then  we  would 
have  to  ban  the  penicillin  used  in  the 
feed,  because  it  is  only  used  to  keep  a 
feed  animal  alive,  and,  theref  )re.  is  only 
economic,  and  we  cannot  use  t )  keep  that 
animal  alive  the  very  same  substance 
that  we  would  permit  to  be  ised  in  hu- 
man beings  because  it  is  hea  th  against 
health  in  human  beings  and  only  eco- 
nomic against  health  when  that  same 
suostance  13  used  in  animals. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  STONE.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
there  are  chemical  preservatii  es  not  un- 
der any  attack  by  any  environmentalist 
or  health  clinician  or  anyone  ;lse  which, 
if  taken  in  massive  quantitie! .  would  be 
harmful  to  people's  health? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senate  r  is  exact- 
ly correct.  I  point  out  also  th  it  it  is  not 
just  pesticides  or  insecticides  )r  preserv- 
atives. There  is  a  whole  area  i  )f  things — 
food  colors,  for  example — which,  if  taken 
in  massive  quantities,  becomds  carcino- 
genic. But  they  are  not  carcinogenic  at 
all  in  the  levels  in  which  they  ire  used. 

I  think  the  scientific  commi  inity  is  be- 
ginning to  develop  the  teclniques  by 
which  they  measure  substances  in  such 
very,  very  small  quantities  thi  it  they  are 
now  recognizing  the  need  to  1  ;et  thresh- 


old levels,  levels  below  which  they  are 
known  to  be  safe,  levels  above  which  they 
are  not  known  to  be  safe,  and,  therefore, 
would  be  differentiated  on  that  basis. 
Such  a  test  applied  to  DES  would  very 
clearly  not  support  its  being  taken  off 
the  market. 

Mr.  STONE.  If  the  Senator  will  fur- 
ther yield,  would  not  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  give  us  a 
comprehensive,  clear,  carefully  con- 
sidered guideline  as  to  what  those  quan- 
tities might  be  when  DES  is  used  in 
animal  feed? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  amendment.  I  think  that 
knowledge  is  far  better  than  legislating 
from  ignorance. 

Mr.  STONE.  If  this  amendment  passes. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  intends  to  live 
by  the  suggested  guidelines  that  would 
be  reported  back  to  us  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
even  if  it  meant  the  banning  of  DES  in 
animal  feed.  Whatever  that  type  of  com- 
prehensive study  would  come  up  with,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  could  rely  on  that 
and  would  rely  on  that. 

Does  anyone  assert  that  one  further 
year  added  to  the  20  of  the  use  of  DES  in 
animal  feed  is  going  to  cause  the  chance 
of  one  case  of  cancer  in  the  next  year? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  make  that  assertion.  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  evidence  would  indi- 
cate that  no  such  assertion  can  be  made. 

I  want  to  go  one  step  further  with  re- 
spect to  the  ability  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity today  using  the  very  sophisticated 
methods  which  have  been  developed  to 
detect  minute  quantities  and  how  it  ap- 
plies to  this  instant  bill. 

I  want  to  go  back  into  the  record  for  a 
moment  in  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  the  FDA.  Senator 
Kennedy  asked  this  question : 

WUl  you  support  emergency  legislation  now 
untU  you  get  that  through?  Would  you  sup- 
port legislation  now?  Banning — 

Mr.  Schmidt  Interjected: 
On  what  basis? 

Senator  Kinntedy.  Banning  It  In  animal 
feed. 
Dr.  Schmidt.  On  what  basis? 
Senator  Kennedy.  As  a  health  hazard 
Dr.  ScHMn)T.  No. 

I  do  not  know  how  more  plainly  the 
record  could  reveal  the  attitude  of  people 
who  are  very  real  experts  in  this  field. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course,  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  FDA  at- 
tempted to  go  ahead  with  the  ban  of  this 
and  because  they  failed  on  administra- 
tive procedural  gro'onds.  They  were 
struck  down  in  the  courts. 

It  was  rather  interesting  that  while 
the  ban  was  on  the  USDA  residue  reports 
were  virtually  nonexistent  In  terms  of 
the  amount  of  residues.  I  will  put  this 
chart  in  the  Record  that  quotes  the 
amount  of  residues  from  1973.  1974  and 
1975. 

In  the  January  to  March  period  with 
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560  samples  It  was  0  positive  residuet 
This  is  when  the  ban  was  in  before  it 
was  actually  struck  down  in  the  courts 

I  will  put  this  report  in  the  Recoro-J 
one  shows  approximately  500  samples 
each  tested,  and  it  gives  the  number  of 
positive  residues  and  the  percent  of  the 
residues  which  was  in  excess  of  14  days 
That  was  the  report  on  this  particular 
measure  to  which  I  was  referring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Pate  op  Radiocarbon  in  Beei-  Steem 

Implanted  With  "C-Diethylstilbestboi 
(By   T.    S.    Rumsey.i   R.    B.    01tjen,i  A.  a 

Kozak.>     P.     L.     Daniels  i     and     p.    w 

Aschbacher^,  3) 

SUMBCAXT 

Eight  beef  steers  averaging  302  kg  body 
weight  and  consuming  a  70%  concentrate 
diet  ad  libitum  were  Implanted  with  diethyl- 
stllbestrol  (DES)  ear  Implants  containing 
monoethyl-l-"C-DES.  Two  Implanted  steere 
and  an  untreated  control  steer  each  wer* 
slaughtered  at  30,  60,  90  and  120  days  after 
Implantation.  Feces,  urine  and  blood  sam- 
pled during  the  Implant  periods,  tissue,  bile 
and  gastrointestinal  tracts  obtained  from 
slaughtered  steers,  and  the  residual  Implants 
retrieved  from  the  ears  at  slaughter  were 
analyzed  for  radiocarbon  content.  The  con- 
centration of  radioactivity  In  blood  plasma 
and  the  excretion  of  radioactivity  indicated 
an  Initial  rapid  but  variable  absorption  of 
DES  from  the  ear  Implants  followed  by  a 
slow  continual  absorption  of  DES  from  14 
days  after  Implanting  to  the  end  of  the  120- 
day  study.  All  Implants  were  retrieved  at 
slaughter;  the  residual  Implants  retrieved  at 
120  days  accounted  for  16  to  19%  of  the  ad- 
ministered radioactivity. 

Radioactivity  was  not  distinguishable 
from  background  In  muscle  tissue  but  was 
greater  than  background  In  spleen,  adre- 
nal, lung,  kidney  and  liver  tissues  and 
In  the  contents  of  the  small  and  large  In- 
testines for  all  steers.  The  concentration  of 
total  radioactivity  In  liver  tissue  of  the  steers, 
calculated  as  ppb  DES  equivalents,  either 
approximated  or  was  below  the  detectablllty 
limits  (.6  ppb)  of  the  routine  gas  chromato- 
graphic method  for  DES  analysis;  however, 
thln-layer-chromatography  and  Isotope  dilu- 
tion techniques  presumptively  Identified  a 
ptu-t  of  the  total  radioactivity  In  liver  tissue 
as  being  associated  with  DES  or  conjugates. 
The  remainder  of  the  radioactivity  was  not 
Identified.  The  percentage  of  total  radioac- 
tivity In  the  liver  presumptively  associated 
with  DES  and  conjugates  did  not  vary  rela- 
tive to  length  of  implant  period.  Gas 
chromatography-mass  spectrometer  analysis 
of  hydrolyzed  liver  extracts  resulted  In  meas- 
urable quantities  of  vis  and  trans  DES  for 
the  two  livers  that  contained  the  highest 
concentrations  of  total  radioactivity.  The 
study  suggested  that  as  a  result  of  the  rec- 
ommended use  of  DES  ear  implants,  DBS 
and  Its  conjugates  In  animal  tissue  generally 
would  not  be  detectable  by  current  routine 
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residue   methods   but   may   be   detected   by 
more  sophisticated  laboratory  techniques. 

INTBODtrCTlON 

In  rseldue  studies  with  dlethylstUbestrol 
(DES)  Implants  In  cattle,  the  moxise  uterine 
assay  has  been  used  as  an  analytical  tool 
with  a  sensitivity  of  approximately  two  parts 
per  billion  (ppb).  These  studies  showed  an 
increase  In  the  excretion  of  estrogenic  sub- 
stances associated  with  the  use  of  DES  Im- 
plants but  did  not  detect  the  presence  of 
tissue  residues  after  Implant  administration 
(Stob.  1956,  1966).  The  recent  development 
of  gas  chromatography  (QLC)  techniques 
lowered  the  detectablllty  level  of  DES  In  tis- 
sue to  .5  ppb,  which  subsequently  resulted  In 
a  re-evaluation  of  residue  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  DES  as  a  growth 
stimulant.  Although  tissue  residues  do  not 
appear  to  be  detectable  In  Implanted  cattle 
under  practical  feedlot  conditions  when  the 
GLC  method  Is  used  (Rumsey  et  al.,  1974), 
the  fate  of  DES  In  the  animal  has  not  been 
determined  by  using  radiocarbon-labeled 
DES  Implants. 

The  present  study  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  excretion  patterns  of  radioactivity 
from  "C-labeled  DES  Implanted  In  the  ear 
of  beef  steers  and  to  determine  If  tissues  of 
these  steers,  particularly  liver  and  muscle, 
contain  radioactivity  that  may  be  associated 
with  th©  DES  molecule. 

EXPERIMENTAL    PROCEDURE 

Animal  phase 
Eight  beef  steers  averaging  302  kg  body 
weight  were  fed  ad  libitum  a  conventional 
finishing  diet  composed  of  50%  corn,  grain, 
cracked,  mx  4%  foreign  material,  IRN  + 
02-861;  157c  ground  alfalfa  hay,  S-C,  gr  1 
U.S.,  IRN  1-00-079;  15%  timothy  hay,  S-C 
gr  1  U.S.,  IRN  1-04-896;  10%  soybean,  seeds, 
solv-extd  grnd,  mx  T%  fiber,  IRN  5-04-604; 
9%  sugarcane,  molasses,  mn  48%  Invert 
sugar,  mn  79.5  brlxs,  IRN  4-04-696  (cane 
molasses),  1%  trace  mineral  salt;  and  1.6  g 
of  vitamin  A  premlx  (250,000  lU/g)  per  100 
kg  of  diet.  Each  steer  was  acctistomed  to 
the  diet  for  at  least  30  days  before  being  ac- 
customed to  a  collection  crate  for  the  total 
collection  of  urine  and  feces.  Water  was 
available  at  all  times.  A  24-hr  control  collec- 
tion of  urine  and  feces  was  obtained  and 
Jugular  blood  was  sampled.  Each  steer  was 
then  Implanted  with  "  C-DES  - '  •  ear  Im- 
plants by  using  the  Hess  and  Clark  pellet  Im- 
planter.  The  Implants  were  pulpated  in  situ 
to  assure  their  placement  in  the  ear.  The 
labeled  implants  differed  from  the  commer- 
cial implants  In  that  the  labeled  implants 
were  tan  in  color;  whereas,  commercial  Im- 
plants are  white. 

After  implantation,  two  steers  each  were 
slaughtered  after  implant  periods  of  30,  60, 
90  and  120  days.  One  steer  assigned  to  each 
time  period  received  two  "  C-DES  implants 
In  the  right  ear.  The  second  steer  for  each 
time  period  received  one  i*  C-DES  implant 
In  each  ear  except  for  steer  477  (120  days) 
which  was  smaller  and  received  only  one  Im- 
plant in  the  right  ear.  All  implants  wea-e  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  veterinarian  to  min- 
imize variation  associated  with  Implant  pro- 
cedures. Steers  312,  445  and  477  received  Im- 
plants vidth  a  stated  specific  activity  of  59 
mCi/mMole  of  DES.  and  the  other  five  steers 
received  Implants  formulated  at  a  later  date 
with  a  stated  specific  activity  of  49  mCl/ 
mMole  DES. 

After  Implantation,  all  steers  were  main- 
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talned  In  collection  crates  tor  21  days,  re- 
moved from  the  crates  and  placed  In  Indi- 
vidual pens,  and  then  returned  to  the  crates 
on  days  22  to  28  of  each  subsequent  28-day 
period.  This  pattern  was  not  changed  ex- 
cept to  make  certain  that  for  each  steer  a 
7-day  collection  pierlod  Immediately  pre- 
ceded Its  respective  slaughter  date.  While 
the  steers  were  In  the  crates,  feces  and  urine 
were  collected  and  sampled  on  a  24-hr  basis. 
While  the  steers  were  out  of  the  crates,  feces 
and  urine  were  not  sampled,  but  the  Indi- 
vidual pens  were  cleaned  twice  dally  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  sanitation  and  min- 
imized coprophagy.  Excretion  of  dally  radio- 
activity during  each  21-day  period  In  the  In- 
dividual pens  was  estimated  as  the  average 
for  the  7-day  collection  periods  before  and 
after  each  21 -day  period.  Blood  samples  were 
collected  dally  for  the  first  7  days  after  im- 
plantation and  then  weekly  for  the  duration 
of  the  study.  All  steers  were  slaughtered  at 
the  end  of  their  respective  Implant  periods 
along  with  nonlmplanted  control  steers  that 
served  as  a  source  of  samples  for  determin- 
ing background  levels  of  radioactivity.  The 
control  steers  were  maintained  In  Individ- 
ual pens  on  the  70%  concentrate  diet. 

At  slaughter,  the  ears  of  each  Implanted 
steer  were  removed  from  the  carcass,  and  the 
residual  "C-DES  Implants  retrieved.  The 
gastrointestinal  (OI)  tracts  with  contents 
were  separated  anatomically  Into  the  rumen, 
omasum,  abomasum,  small  Intestine  and 
large  Intestine.  Care  was  taken  to  minimize 
cross  contamination  between  OI  tract  sec- 
tions. The  tissue  and  contents  for  each  Gl 
tract  section  were  separated  and  weighed.  A 
representative  aliquot  of  contents  from  each 
GI  tract  section  was  oven  dried  and  groxind 
for  analysis.  The  total  tissue  for  each  GI 
tract  section  was  oven  dried  and  ground  be- 
fore sampling  for  analysis. 

The  gall  bladder  was  separated  from  each 
liver,  and  the  bile  was  measured,  frozen  and 
lyophlllzed.  The  liver,  adrenals,  lungs,  spleen, 
heart  and  ears  from  each  steer  were  weighed. 
The  organs,  shaved  ears,  and  4.5  kg  of  rib  eye 
muscle  were  ground,  and  allquots  were  frozen 
and  lyophlllzed.  The  remaining  fresh  mate- 
rial from  each  liver  was  frozen  In  plastic 
bags. 

Analysis  of  samples 
Radiocarbon  Analysis.  All  urine  and  blood 
samples  were  analyzed  for  total  radioactivity 
according  to  procedures  used  by  Rumsey  and 
Schrelber  (1969).  All  dry  samples  were  ana- 
lyzed for  total  radioactivity  by  combustion 
(Thomas-Ogg  Combustion  flask.  Cat.  No. 
6514-F20.  A.  11.  Thomas  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19105).  The  '*  CO,  that  resulted  from  com- 
bustion was  trapped  In  9  ml  of  a  mixtvire  of 
ethanolamlne  and  ethylene  glycol  mono- 
methyl  ether  (1:7  v/v) ,  and  8  ml  cf  the  trap- 
ping solution  was  mixed  with  10  ml  of  2.  5- 
dlphenyloxazole  In  toluene  (8.25  g/1)  for 
liquid  scintillation  counting.  Duplicates  of 
all  samples  were  analyzed.  The  background 
radioactivity  across  all  types  of  control  sam- 
ples ranged  from  39  to  44  counts  per  min- 
ute (cpm) .  Radiocarbon  analysis  was  quan- 
tlated  by  adding  known  amounts  of  "C- 
DES  to  control  samples  obtained  from  non- 
implanted    steers    and    comparing    the    cpm 


« Monoethyl-l-» «  C-dlethyl-stllbestrol  was 
obtained  In  crystalline  form  in  two  separate 
batches  from  Amersham-Searle  Corp..  Ar- 
lington Heights,  Illinois.  Radiochemical  pu- 
rity of  both  batches  exceeded  98%  as  deter- 
mined by  paper  chromatography  in  benzene: 
petrol  (80  to  100  C: methanol: water  (5:5:7:3 
by  volume)  and  by  thin-layer  chromatog- 
raphy on  silica  gel  In  chloroform : acetone  (3: 
2  by  volume). 


^  Crystalline  "  C-DES  was  formulated  Into 
Implants  (88.24"  DES.  10.29%  hydrogenated 
peanut  oil  and  1.47%  calcium  stearate)  by 
the  Chemical  Research  Laboratory  of  Hess 
and  Clark;  the  specified  weight  and  thickness 
tolerances  established  for  Hess  and  Clark's 
commercial  DlESBTRrol-C  Implants  (17  mg± 
10%  and  .267  to  J29  cm)  were  used.  A  radio- 
chemical purity  check  by  the  Hess  and  Clark 
Laboratory  Indicated  97  to  98%  purity. 

•  Mention  of  a  tradename,  proprietary  prod- 
uct or  specific  equipment  does  not  constitute 
a  guarantee  or  warranty  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultvire  and  does  not  Imply  Its 
approval  to  the  exclusion  of  other  products 
that  may  be  suitable. 


minus  background  In  these  samples  to  the 
known  disintegrations  per  minute  (dpm) 
that  were  added.  The  overall  efficiency  of  the 
blood  and  urine  analyses  approximated  70%, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  combustion  proce- 
dure approximated  75%.  Tlie  '  implanted 
steers  in  this  study  were  slaughtered  in  pairs, 
and  the  radioactivity  In  tissues  from  each 
pair  were  statisticElly  compared  with  control 
tissues  obtained  at  the  same  time  from  a  non- 
Implanted  steer. 

All  residual  implants  were  cleaned  under  a 
magnifying  glass.  Usually,  the  cleaning  con- 
sisted of  removing,  with  the  aid  of  forceps,  a 
thin  tissue  film  that  had  encapsulated  the 
Implants  in  situ.  The  residual  Implants  were 
dissolved  In  60  ml  of  benzene,  diluted  1  to 
100  with  additional  benzene,  and  analyzed 
for  radioactivity  by  mixing  0.1  ml  of  the 
diluted  DES-benzene  mixture  m  8  ml  of  the 
entlanolamine-etber  solution  und  19  ml  of 
tie  toluene  counting  solution.  Total  r^dla- 
actlvity  in  the  liver  tissue  estracLs  prepared 
for  GLC  analysis  was  deterrnlr.cd  'n  the  same 
monner  as  that  in  the  dissolved  Implants. 

GLC  and  Mass  Spectroscopy  Analysis.  All 
liver  and  kidney  tissue  samples  were  analyzed 
for  DES  by  using  the  GLC  method  described 
by  Donoho  et  al.  (1973)  and  modified  by 
APHIS '  (R.  M.  Slmnson.  J.  E.  Spaulrtlns  and 
A.  J.  Malanoskl,  personal  communication) . 
Duplicates  of  the  liver  and  kidney  tissue 
samples  were  independently  analyzed  with 
the  same  analytical  technique  by  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  APHIS  Laboratory  and  the 
authors'  laboratory.  The  lower  limit  of  quan- 
titation was  .5  ppb  for  the  GLC  tissue 
method.  AnaU-tical  recovery  approximated 
65%  when  DES-monoglucuronide  was  used 
as  a  standard  and  recovery  of  free  DES 
standard  approximated  90 '"r.  Standard 
curves  were  obtained  routUiely  by  adding 
varying  levels  of  free-DES  to  tissue  samples 
from  control  animals.  All  residual  Implanta 
were  analvzed  by  GLC. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  GLC  analysis, 
a  set  of  liver  extracts  prepared  In  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  routine  GLC  analysis  was 
analyzed  by  using  an  LKB-9000  GLC-Mass 
Spectrometer.*  The  extracts  were  concen- 
trated 10-fold  before  Injection.  The  GLC 
column  was  packed  with  3%  OV-210  on 
90-100  Anakrom  ABS,  and  the  spectrometer 
was  tuned  to  monitor  m/e  462.  The  lower 
quantitation  limit  for  standards  approxi- 
mated .1  ppb. 

Thin-layer  Chromatography.  Two  one-dl- 
mensloned  thin-layer  chromatography  (TLC) 
systems  were  used  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  total  radioactivity  In  liver  extracts 
that  had  TLC  characteristics  similar  to  those 
of  DES.  In  both  systems,  plates  coated  with 
250  microns  of  silica  gel  G  (Analalabs,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut)  were  used.  In  one  sys- 
tem, hexane.  dlethylether  and  dlchloro- 
methane  (4:3:2)  were  used  as  the  solvent, 
and  in  the  second  system,  5%  ethanol  In 
redistilled  chloroform  was  used.  The  plates 
were  counted  with  a  Beta  Camera  (Model 
6000,  Balrd  Atomic,  33  University  Road, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138).*  Samples 
of  all  livers  were  extracted  and  prepared  as 
for  GLC  analysis  up  to  the  point  of  derlvatl- 
zation.  Each  prepared  extract  was  concen- 
trated fivefold,  and  109  nl  were  spotted  for 
each  TLC  determination. 

Each  benezene -Implant  solution  was  ana- 
lyzed by  two  two-dimensional  TLC  systems 
and  some  of  the  residual  Implants  were  ana- 
lyzed on  a  third  two-dimensional  system. 
In  all  systems,  TLC  precoated  with  250  m  ot 
sahca  gel  G  were  used.  In  the  first  system. 


'  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Laboratory  of  U.S.D.A.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20250. 

'Analysis  conducted  at  the  Dow  Chemical 
Analytical  Interpretive  Lab<watory,  Midland, 
Michigan  48640. 

•  Analysis  conducted  at  the  Hazleton  Labo- 
ratory, Palrfax,  Virginia. 
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benezene  and  ether  (19:1)  w*e  used  as 
the  first  solvent  and  dlchlorom  ethane  and 
ethanol  (19:1)  as  the  second.  In  the  second 
system,  bexane,  diethylether  and  dlchloro- 
methane  (4:3:2)  were  used  as  tie  first  sol- 
vent and  redistilled  chloroform  und  ethanol 
(19:1)  as  the  second  solvent,  li  the  third 
system  ethyl  acetate,  hexane  satirated  with 
water  and  ethanol  (16:3:1)  were 'used  as  the 
first  solvent  and  hexane,  dletbrlether  and 
dlchloromethane  (4:3:3)  as  thf  second.  A 
part  of  each  benezene-lmplant  solution  was 
diluted  to  contain  approxlmaitely  8  x  10' 
dpm/^,  and  3  iil  were  spotted  on  a  TLC 
plate.  The  developed  plates  wera  espoeed  to 
X-ray  film.  Each  zone  contaliilng  radio- 
activity was  scraped  and  counted  In  15  ml 
of  the  dlphenyloxazole  counting  solution. 

Isotope  Dilution.  Radloactlvltjr  presump- 
tively associated  with  free  or  conjugated  DES 
was  determined  In  liver  tl8si]0  from  all 
steers  as  described  by  J.  E.  Patrick  and  K.  I. 
H.  Williams  (persoTUil  communication)  ."> 
About  300  to  250  g  of  homogenize^  liver  tissue 
were  used  for  each  determination.  In  gen- 
eral, the  procedure  Involved  the  {addition  of 
•H-DES  glucuronlde  as  an  Intetnal  stand- 
ard (230,000  dpm.  specific  act)vlty  of  59 
mCl/mMole)  and  50  mg  of  unlal|eled  carrier 
DES  to  each  sample,  followed  bi  extraction 


10  The  Isotope  dilution  analysts  was  con- 
ducted by  J.  E.  Patrick  and  K.  I.  B.  Williams 
at  the  Worcester  Foundation  for  experimen- 
tal Biology,  222  Maple  Avenue,  Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts  01545.  A  detailedl  outline  of 
their  work  was  contained  in  a  final  report 
which  was  presented  to  the  aut:ior8  of  this 
paper  as  a  personal  communlcat  on. 


TABLE  l.-BODY  WEIGHT, 


PERFORMANCE,  IMPLANT  WEIGHT  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  RESIDUAL  IMPUNTS  FOR  STEERS  IMPLANTED  WITH  UC-OES 


Days  afttr  implantation 
and  steer  Nai> 


Initial 

weight, 

(kil<4rams)    (ki 


Total  weight  of  implants  GLC  analysis 

(milligrams)*  of  retrieved 

Daly  gain, implants, 

f)grams)            Initial       Retrieved  Percent  DES 


30: 

312 362 

591 336 

60: 

♦45 268 

595 286 


•  The  implant  formulation  contained  88.2  pelcent 
>>  Steers  No.  312,  445  and  565  received  1  Im 

received  2  implants  in  right  ear;  and  steer  No 
'Steers  received  Implants  with  stated  spec|(i< 

activity  was  49  for  the  other  steers. 


Days  after  implsnMion 
and  steer  No. 


Feces 


30: 

312... 21.3 

591 9.5 

60: 

♦45 25.8 

595 17.6 


with  aqueous  methanol  (1  g  liver  :1  g  meth- 
anol). The  extraction  was  repeated  twice. 
The  extracts  were  combined,  evaporated,  di- 
luted with  water  (pH  3.5)  and  extracted 
three  times  with  200  ml  of  ethyl  acetate.  The 
combined  ethyl  acetate  extracts  were  evapo- 
rated and  partitioned  between  sodium  acetate 
buffer  (pH  5.2),  which  contained  the  con- 
jugated DES  fraction,  and  chloroform,  which 
contained  the  free  DES  fraction.  The  con- 
jugated fraction  was  hydrolyzed  with  Oluso- 
lase,  (a  mixture  of  B-glucuronidase  and  aryl- 
sulfatase) ,  the  free  DES  was  extracted  with 
ethyl  acetate,  and  50  mg  of  carrier  DES  was 
added  to  the  extract.  The  DES  resulting  from 
hydrolysis  of  the  conjugated  fraction  and  the 
DES  in  the  free  fraction  were  chromto- 
graphed  separately  by  thick-layer  techniques 
(1  mm  silica  gel  plates  in  40%  ethyl  acetate/ 
cyclohexane) ,  eluted  with  acetone  and  re- 
crystallized  In  benzene  to  a  constant  specific 
activity.  The  crystals  were  counted  for  both 
«H  and  '*C  content.  For  further  conformation, 
the  crystals  were  converted  to  their  dlacetate 
derivative  with  acetic  anhydrlde/pyrldlne. 
The  derivative  was  chromatographed  by  thick 
layer  (1  mm  silica  gel  in  25%  ethyl  acetate/ 
cyclohexane) ,  eluted  with  acetone  and  re- 
crystallized  In  95%  ethanol  to  a  constant 
specific  activity. 

BESTTLTS 

Animal  performance  and  implant  retrieval 
data  are  shown  in  table  1.  Daily  gain  ranged 
from  zero  to  1.1  kg  per  day  and  averaged 
.6  kilograms.  Initial  Implant  weight  ranged 
from  15.5  to  17.2  mg/implant  except  for  the 
15.0  mg  implant  which  the  smallest  of  the 
steers  received.  Average  implant  weight  was 
16.0  milligrams.  GLC  analysis  of  a  control 
unlabeled  implant,  a  small  amount  of  powder 


remaining  from  the  maniifacture  of  the  88 
mCl/mMole  implants  and  a  chip  from  one  (tf 
the  49  mCi/mMole  implants  indicated  that 
the  Implants  contained  the  prescrltwd  level 
of  DES.  However,  analysis  for  total  radio- 
activity of  the  powder  and  chip  Indicated 
the  presence  of  only  76  and  80%,  respective- 
ly, of  the  prescribed  level  of  radioactivity. 

On  the  basis  of  total  implant  weight,  the 
residual  Implants  retrieved  at  the  end  of  30, 
60,  90,  and  130  days  represented  58,  56,  50, 
and  23%  of  the  original  Implant  weight, 
respectively  (retrieved  implant  weight -r ini- 
tial implant  welghtXlOO).  On  the  basis  at 
OLC  analysis,  the  residual  Implants  contained 
36,  30,  27  and  14%  of  the  original  DBS 
dose  for  the  respective  times.  The  DK8 
content  of  the  Individually  retrieved  implants 
measured  by  OLC  ranged  from  44.8  to 
81.1%  and  averaged  65.3%.  The  average  DE8 
content  of  the  residual  Implants  based  on 
analysis  of  radioactivity  was  68.2%. 

The  estimated  recovery  of  administered 
radioactivity  as  a  percentage  of  total  radio- 
activity base:!  on  manufacturer  specifications 
of  specific  activity  is  shown  in  table  2.  Al- 
though radioactivity  was  measurable  above 
background  In  blood,  kidney,  liver  and  bile, 
It  r^resented  <.l  %  of  the  administered  dose 
and  therefore  was  not  included  in  the  table. 
The  estimated  total  radioactivity  excreted  for 
30,  60,  90,  and  120  days  was  32,  35,  41,  and 
57%,  respectively.  Estimated  recovery  of  the 
specified  do-e  averaged  81%  for  all  steers  in 
the  study.  However,  If  a  correction  is  made 
based  on  the  analyses  of  the  powder  and 
chip,  total  radioactivity  excreted  would  be 
41,  45.  52.  and  73%  for  30,  60,  90,  and  120 
day  implant  periods,  respectively,  and  average 
recovery  would  be  103% . 


0.4 
0 

.6 
.5 


•■*3^.2 
•27.6 

•33.4 

32.6 


15.2 
20.9 

18.3 
18.1 


53.0 
70.7 

62.2 
76.9 


Days  after  Implantation 
and  steer  No.'> 


Initial 
weight     Daily  gain, 
(kilograms)    (kilograms) 


Total  weight  of  implants  GLC  analysis 

(milTigrams>  of  retrieved 

implants. 

Initial       Retrieved  Percent  DES 


565    295  .7             32.9             19.6  75.6 

559    328  .5             32.1              13.1  69.6 

120: 

477    231  .7           "^.O               3.4  57.6 

536.. 311  1.1              32.2               7.2  53.8 

Average 303                .6 65.3 


DES.  i  1  implant  was  slightly  crumbled  when  implanted:  however,  all  pieces  appeared  to  be  recovered 

ant  in  each  ear;  steers  No.  591.  595,  559  and  536  at  slaughter. 

477  received  1  implant  in  right  ear.  •  A  chip  broke  oft  the  implant  before  administration,  and  only  the  large  piece  (11  mg)  was 

^c  activity  of  59  jiCi/m  Mule  of  DES.  The  specific  implanted! 


TABLE  2.-REC0VERY  01     «C  IN  RESIDUAL  EAR  IMPLANTS,  EXCRETA  AND  GASTROINTESTINAL  TRACT  OF  STEERS  IMPLANTED  WITH  n  C-DES 


'ercent  ol  implanted  radioactivity 


Urine 


Ear  •      Gl  tract  *> 


Total 


22.8 
10.5 

11.3 
14.3 


33.6 
65.2 

47.9 
52.4 


0.2 
.1 

.1 
.1 


77.9 
85.3 

85.1 
84.4 


Days  after  implantation 
and  steer  No. 


Percent  of  implanted  radioactivity 


Feces 


Urine 


Ear  •      Gl  tract  >> 


90: 

565  15.8  21.0  48.3  .1 

559 28.0  17.4  33.5  .1 

120: 

477                    35.6  219  19.2  .1 

536";;!!.;.' 28.9  26.4  16.5  .1 

Average  recovery 


Total 


85.2 
79.  C 

77.8 
71.8 


80.8 


•  Includes  the  analyses  of  residual  implant  a  id  ear  tissue. 


TLC  analyses  of  residual  Implan  ts  that  were 
In  the  solid  form  for  66  days  coEipared  with 
those  In  the  solid  form  for  up  to  160  days 
Indicated  <1.0%  difference  in  raidlo-impurl- 
ties.  These  results  suggested  little  If  any  auto- 
degradation  of  "C-DES  in  the  solid  implants. 
However,  In  all  Implants,  material  distinct 
from  standard  DES  appeared  to  m^e  up  from 
3  to  5%  of  the  radioactivity. 

Figure  1  shows  the  concentration  of  radio- 
activity In  blood  plasma  with  time  after  im- 
plantation and  the  excretion  of  nadioactlvity 
In  feces  and  urine.  Radioactivity  in  blood 
declined  during  the  first  3  weeks  ^>  a  plateau 


t>  Includes  the  analyses  of  Gl  tract  tissue  and  contents. 


that  continued  for  the  duration  of  the  study. 
Similar  patterns  were  noted  for  urine  and 
feces  except  that  the  marked  decline  In  ra- 
dioactivity ended  In  approximately  7  days, 
and  a  gradual  decline  occtirred  from  approxi- 
mately 176  )i.g  DES  equivalents  per  day  at 
14  days  to  60  ^  at  120  days.  Approximately 
1.3  times  more  radioactivity  was  excreted  in 
the  feces  than  in  the  urine.  At  about  1  week 
after  implantation,  a  temporary  Increase  In 
radioactivity  was  noted  in  the  blood,  urine 
and  feces. 
Radioactivity    was    consistently   measured 


above  background  In  the  small  and  large  In- 
testines but  not  In  the  rumen,  omasum  and 
abomsisum,  which  Is  consistent  with  biliary 
secretion  of  DES. 

The  concentration  of  radioactivity  in  vari- 
ous muscle  tissues  and  organs  Is  shown  in 
table  3.  In  general,  radioactivity  was  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  background  in  the  muscle 
tissues  and  heart.  Low  concentrations  of  ra- 
dioactivity were  measured  in  the  tongue, 
spleen  and  adrenals;  and  In  most  steers,  lung 
tissue  contained  a  radioactivity  content  of 
the  same  magnitude  as  that  of  liver  and 
kidney  tissues  (table  4). 
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Uver  and  kidney  tissues  contained  slmUarfor  DES.  The  ppb  equivalents  were  deter- 
concentratlons  of   radioactivity;    and   whenmlned  from  the  dpm  per  gram  for  each  steer 
calculated  as  ppb  DES  equivalents,  the  con- using  the  manufacturer  specific  activity  of 
centratlons  either  approximated  or  were  be-the  DES  given  to  that  steer.  Because  of  the 
low  the  detectabUlty  level  of  the  CLC  methodlow  calciUated  levels  of  DES  equivalents,  neg- 


ative results  for  GLC  analyses  of  liver  and 
kidney  tissues  were  not  a  surprise.  The  con- 
centration of  radioactivity  per  gram  of  dry 
matter  in  bile  was  approximately  130  times 
greater  than  that  in  liver  and  kidney  tissues. 


TABLE  3.-RADI0ACTIVITY  IN  TISSUES  OF  STEERS  IMPUNTED  WITH  i<c-DES 


Radioactivity,  dpm/g  dry  matter 


Muscle  tissue 


Organ  tissue 


Days  after  implantation  and 
Steer  No. 


Right 
shoulder 


Left 
shoulder 


Right 
cheek 


Left 
cheek 


Brisket 


Rib 


Heart  Tongue  Spleen         Adrenal 


Lung 


Amount 

needed 

to  be 

significant 

above 

background 

atP<.05 


30: 


€0: 


90: 


120: 


312. 
591. 

♦45. 
595. 

565. 
559. 

r 

■477. 


(•) 


96 


102 


119 


96 


86 


99 


72 


536. 


102 
83 

127 
138 

"136" 


202 
107 

89 
139 

103 
116 

76 
124 


273 
153 

159 
235 

347 
317 

131 
216 


453 
500 

186 
4,636 

1,068 
297 

335 
1,175 


SI 
62 

e 


« 


Average. 


85 


120 


229 


1,081 


63 


>  Not  distinguishable  from  background. 


IMPLANTING  BEEF  STEERS  WITH  "  C-DES 
TABLE  4.-ANALYSIS  OF  BILL,  LIVER  AND  KIDNEY  OBTAINED  AT  SUUGHTER  FROM  STEERS  IMPUNTED  WITH  "  C-DES 


Cays  after  implantation 
and  steer  No. 


Radioactivity  above  control,  dpm/g  dry  matter 
Bile  Liver  >  Kidney  > 


DES  analysis  by 
GLC,  ppb  < 


Liver 


Kidney 


30- 

312                    ....  82,717  (0.51)884  (0.55)1,228  <0.5  <0.5 

591;;;;;;;;; 147,270  (.49)539  (.♦9)715  <.5  <.5 

£0' 

■445                67,298  (.42)727  (.53)918  <.  5  <.5 

595;.;; 130,335  (.57)766  (.45)805  <.5  <.5 


Days  after  implantation 
and  steer  No. 


Radioactivity  above  control,  dpm/g  dry  matter 


DES  analysis  by 
GLC, ppb  I 


Bile 


Liver  I 


Kidney  1 


Liver 


Kidney 


90: 

565       193,908  (.69)865 

559'. 53,612  (.52)663 

120: 

477 17,420  (.24)391 

536 67, 177  (.  32)402 

Average 94,967  (.47)655 


(.  55)898 
(.  37)736 

(.17)381 
(.  33)621 


<.5 
<  5 

<.5 
<.5 


<.5 

<  5 

<.5 
<.5 


(.43)788 


'  Lower  limit  of  quantitation  was  0.5  ppo.  ,    .   ■        .    tissue. 

!  Values  in  parentheses  represent  total  radioactivity  calculated  as  ppb  DES  equivalents  in  wet 


The  presumptive  Identification  of  part  of 
the  radioactivity  found  In  Uver  tissue  Is 
shown  in  table  5.  Quantitative  dlEferences 
between  techniques  are  not  completely  un- 
derstood at  this  time.  On  the  basis  of  two 
TLC  systems,  from  2.3  to  12.8%  of  the  radio- 
activity In  liver  after  extraction  and  hydrol- 
ysis migrated  similarly  to  standard  DES, 
and  the  calculated  DES  equivalents  were 
quite  low  (.01  to  .09  pph).  A  plot  of  the  TLC 
scanning   data   for    each    system   Is   shown 


In  figure  2  as  an  average  of  all  steers.  In 
both  systems,  a  noticeable  amount  of  radio- 
activity in  liver  tissue  moved  ahead  of  da 
and  trans  DES.  When  Isotope  dilution  tech- 
niques were  used,  from  11.5  to  52.5%  of  the 
radioactivity  in  Uver  tissue  was  presump- 
tively associated  with  the  DES  molecule; 
this  gave  a  concentration  of  DES  equivalents 
of  from  .03  to  .36  pph.  More  than  99%  of 
the  presumptively  identified  reidloactlvlty 
was   associated   with   the  conjugated  form. 


The  proportion  of  total  radioactivity  in  liver 
characterized  as  DES  and  its  conjugates  by 
isotope  dilution  was  similar  to  the  propor- 
tion of  total  "C  extracted  from  livers  by  the 
routine  GLC  method.  Of  the  seven  hydro- 
lyzed liver  samples  that  were  analyzed  by 
OLC-mass  spectroscopy,  two  samples  con- 
tained Identifiable  da  and  trana  DES  (>.l 
ppb)  and  one  sample  appeared  to  contain 
a  trace  but  was  not  quantifiable. 


TABLE  5.-1DENTIFICATI0N  OF  "  C  IN  LIVER  OF  STEERS  IMPLANTED  WITH  i«  C-DES 


1  <  C  harvested  with  DES  during 
»<C  with  TLC  characteristics  similar    isotope  dilution  and  recrystalliza- 
to  DES  tion  studies 


I  C  extracted  for  GLC-mass  spectroscopy  analysis 


Days  alter  implantation  and  steer  No. 


Percent  of     DES  equivalent 
total  >4C  in  wet  tissue,  ppb 


Percent  of     DES  equivalent 
total  >  *  C*  In  wet  tissue,  ppb 


Percent  of     DES  eouivalent 
total  >  <C  in  wet  tissue,  ppb 


DES  determined 
by  mass  spec- 
troscopy ppb 
wet  tissue  ^ 


30: 
312.. 

591.. 
60: 

445.. 

595. 
90: 

565. 

559. 
120: 

477. 

536. 

Average. 


2.4 
10.9 

4.1 
5.5 

12.8 

4.2 

2.3 
10.2 


0.01 
.05 

.02 
.03 

.09 
.02 

.01 

.03 


24.3 
37.8 

27.8 
36.3 

S2.5 
21.4 

11.5 

23.1 


.19 
.14 

.a 

.36 
.U 

.03 

.07 


11.0 
29.1 

14.0 
26.4 

52.3 
19.3 

9.2 

28.6 


0.07 
.14 

.07 
.IS 

.36 
.» 

.91 

.09 


0.12 
•T 


<.10 

.36 
<.10 

<.10 
<.10 


6.6 


.03 


29.3 


.16 


23.7 


.13 


•  More  than  99  percent  of  the  harvested  >  •  C  was  associated  with  the  conjugated  fraction. 
*•  Lower  limit  of  quantitation  was  0.1  ppb. 


•  Trace  amount  but  not  quantifiable. 

<i  Sample  not  analyzed  by  mass  spectroscopy. 
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Discussion 


demo  Qstrated 


DES 
reti  leved 


contlnu  )usly 


U 


abac  Tjtli 


resl<  ,ue 


Tbe  continual  absorption  and 
of  DES  ear  Implants  In  feedlot 
150-day   period   has  been 
Hale  et  al.  (1959).  In  their  study 
was  based  on  the  weight  and 
of    residual    ear    Implants 
the  ears.  A  similar  absorption 
different    commercial    source 
Implants  was  shown  over   tne 
ommended  120-day  feeding  perl^ 
et     al..     1974).     Stob     (1956) 
Increased  excretion  of  estrogenic 
cattle  after  the  administration 
implants.  Thus,  the  literature 
A  small  amount  of  DES 
the  animal  body  as  long  as  residual 
are  present:  approximately  150 
Negative  residue  data,  however, 
the  concentration  of  any  DES 
suiting  from  the  continual 
Implants  Is  below  the  detectabU 
ppb)    of    the   current   GLC 
(Rusmey  et  al.,  1974) . 

The  absorption  of  the  laborat<|ry 
"C-DES  ear  Implants  In   the 
appeared    to    be    similar    to 
commercial     ear    Implants 
apparent    difference    between 
ministered  two  Implants  In  one 
implant    In    both    ears.    On 
circulating   levels  of  radioactivity 
creted   radioactivity,    a   slow 
sorption  of  ear  Implants  occurred 
14  days  after  Implantation  to  thi 
120-day    study.    Part    of    the    " 
unabsorbed  at  the  end  of  120-d 
retrieved    as   residual    Implants. 
was  greater  and  more  variable  bs 
probably    as    a    result    of    aba- 
Influenced  by  tissue  rejection  of 
the  exact  location  of  the 
relative  to  blood  vessels,  and  the 
hardness  of  the  Implants.  The 
and    variable    ab>5orptlon    after 
would     explain     why    DES    wag 
In  some  hydrolyzed  extracts  ( 
1974)    obtained  from  livers  during 
28    days    after    implantation    un 
conditions. 

The  apparent  low  recoveries 
tered    radioactivity    were    une: 
difficult   to  explain.  The   low 
explainable  on  the  basis  of  QI.C 
analyses  of  a  small  amount  of 
after  the  Implants  were  formed 
chip  from  one  implant.  However. 
coverles    did    not    prevent 
execretlon   patterns  or   descrlblrjg 
tributlon  among  various  tissues  Ir 
Of  the  tissues  sampled,  spleen 
and  liver  tissues  consistently  con 
urable      concentrations      of 
Tongue  tissue  contained  barely 
concentrations  of  radioactivity 
adrenal   tl&sues  contained  one 
third  the  concentration  that  wa^ 
liver   and   kidney   tissues,   and 
contained   two   times   the   conce 
radioactivity    found    In    liver 
tissues. 

Radioactivity  la  spleen,  adrenal 
tissues  was  higher  in  steers 
'•C-DES  than  in  orally  "C-DES 
mals  (Rumsey  et  al.,  1975)  that 
tratlons  of  radioactivity  in  liver 
to  those  In  the  present  study 
adrenal  and  lung  tissues  were 
be  a  cite  of  radiocarbon 
oral  administration  of  '<;-DES 
excretion  curve  for  radioactivity 
administration  contained  both  a 
low  phase  and  the  proportion  of 
in  the  liver  presumptively  Identlfl^ 
associated    with    DES    decreased 
after  oral  administration.  Possibly 
continual  rate  of  DES  admlnlstrt 
Implants  compared  with  the  rate 
ministration  of  '«C-DES  allowed  a 
of  the  radioactivity  to  become 
the  slower  phase  of  depletion; 
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dioactivity was  retained  at  a  relatively  higher 
level  in  the  spleen,  adrenals  and  lungs  of 
implanted  cattle.  Also,  the  distribution  of 
radioactivity  in  "C-DES-lmplanted  cattle 
represented  a  more  complete  equilibrium 
among  tissues  than  in  orally  treated  cattle, 
regardless  of  chemical  form. 

In  the  present  study,  liver  tissue  was  se- 
lected for  residue  identification.  The  radio- 
activity data  for  bile  and  fecal  material  of 
implanted  cattle,  like  that  of  orally  treated 
cattle.  Indicated  that  the  liver  was  involved 
In  the  excretion  of  the  largest  part  of  DES. 
The  concentration  of  total  radioactivity  in 
liver  tissue,  calculated  as  ppb  DES  equiva- 
lents, approximated  or  was  below  the  sensi- 
tivity limits  of  the  QI.C  residue  method.  ThU 
low  level  explains  why  residue  results  were 
negative  both  in  this  study  and  in  the  feed- 
lot  study  reported  by  Rumsey  et  al.  (1974). 
However,  presumptive  identification  of  radio- 
activity in  liver  tissue  suggested  that  at  least 
a  part  of  the  total  radioactivity  In  liver  tissue 
was  associated  with  the  DES  molecule,  pri- 
marily in  the  conjugated  form. 

The  actual  quantities  of  radioactivity  iden- 
tified as  being  associated  with  DES  should 
that  be  considered  as  absolute  but  should  be 
interpreted  qualitatively  because  of  the 
Inherent  analytical  difficulties  In  quantltat- 
Ing  such  small  amounts.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
results  of  two  chromatography  techniques 
Indicated  that  part  of  the  radioactivity  in 
liver  tissue  behaved  like  DES  or  its  con- 
jugate, and  two  liver  samples  that  contained 
the  highest  levels  of  radioactivity  gave  a 
positive  mass  spectrometry  identification  of 
cis  and  Iruns  DES  after  hydrolysis  of  the 
tissue  extract. 

The  presumptively  Identified  part  of  total 
radioactivity  did  not  vary  relative  to  length 
of  the  implant  period  but  appeared  to  vary 
randomly.  The  random  metabolic  variation  as 
noted  by  the  Identified  part  of  radiocarbon 
would  add  to  the  variation  caused  by  differ- 
ences in  absorption  rate.  On  the  basis  of 
this  study  and  implant  absorption  data  col- 
lected under  feedlot  conditions  (Rumsey  et 
al..  1974),  It  appears  that  the  variation  In 
absorption  rate  of  Implants  Is  apparently  a 
major  problem  In  the  tise  of  Implants. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  do 
we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  5  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  6  minutes 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  issue  that 
has  been  raised  by  tlie  proponents  of 
the  amendment  advocated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska,  in 
which  the  argument  runs:  Name  one 
person  who  has  ever  contracted  cancer 
as  a  consequence  of  eating  any  meat  in 
which  diethylstilbestrol  has  been  used 
in  the  20  years  it  has  been  on  the  mar- 
ket? 

The  second  aspect  of  the  argument  is: 
Whatever  residue  there  is,  it  is  in  sucli 
tiny,  minuscule  amounts  that  it  could 
not  have  any  provable  harmful  effect. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  confusion  about 
the  argument  on  this  issue.  The  real 
argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  are, 
in  substance,  whether  we  should  modify 
or  repeal  the  Delaney  amendment.  The 
Delaney  amendment  does  not  leave  any 
room  for  argument  that  you  have  to  wait 
until  you  have  a  provable  case  of  human 
cancer  as  a  consequence  of  ingesting 
some  additive  in  the  food. 

Wliat  the  Delaney  amendment  says, 
in  effect,  is:  If  the  additive  is  carcino- 
genic in  laboratorj'  tests  or  in  human 
beings,  then  no  residue  may  be  present, 
no  residue  may  be  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent, in  that  product.  That  is  the  issue. 

If  you  are  going  to  allow  carcinogenic 
agents  as  food  additives  or  as  chemicals 
to  be  introduced  into  the  environment, 
and  the  argument  is  that  you  have  to 
wait  until  there  are  provable  cases  of 
cancer  in  order  to  remove  it  from  the 
marketplace,  then  you  are  presenting  a 
tremendous  hazard  to  be  presented  to 
the  people  of  this  counti-y  who  are  get- 
ting medicated  against  their  will. 

This  is  the  whole  argument  right  now 
on  that  big  case  dealing  with  asbestos 
residues  being  dumoed  into  Lake  Supe- 
rior. The  argument  by  reserve  mining 
is  that  the  introduction  of  taconite  tail- 
ings into  that  great  clear  body  of  water, 
which  tailings  have  asbestos  in  them,  is 
not  a  threat  to  health  because  we  can- 
not find  anybody  yet  of  the  200,000  peo- 
ple who  drink  that  water  who  have  got- 
ten cancer  from  the  ingestion  of  the 
water. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

The  Senator  is  given  1  more  minute. 
Mr.  NELSON.  So  the  argument  of  the 
proponents  of  this  is,  let  the  public  run 
the  risk  of  the  introduction  of  a  carcino- 
genic agent  until  we  find  out  whether  or 
not  it  has  created  a  health  hazard  of 
disastrous  proportions  5,  10,  or  15  years 
later. 

If  they  want  to  do  that,  amend  the 
Delaney  amendment;  let  it  out  in  the 
open  and  debate  it  on  that  basis,  but  do 
not  argue  here  that  you  ought  to  circum- 
vent the  Delaney  amendment  because 
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you  have  not  got  any  proof  yet  that  any- 
body died  from  ingesting  meat  from  an 
animal  that  was  treated  with  diethylstU- 

bestrol. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  will  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. .    ,  ,    ,         J       i      4.„ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wUl  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wanted  to  make  just 
one  more  point.  . 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  1  more  minute. 
Mr.   NELSON.   I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

This  point  is  on  the  argument  respect- 
ing the  usage  of  diethylstilbestrol  as  a 
drug.  I  think  the  record  should  be  clear 
that  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  law, 
the  Delaney  amendment  applies  to  food 
additives.  The  uilizatlon  of  dlethylstll- 
bestrol as  a  drug  is  regulated  under  the 
drug  sections  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  The  law,  respecting  the  risk- 
benefit  ratio  as  to  a  drug,  is  quite  a 
different  matter  from  the  Delaney 
amendment  and  the  introduction  of  car- 
cinogens into  the  food.  They  are  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  items,  statutorily. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

amendment  No.  692  in  behalf 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  defer  calling  up  his  amendment 

so  that  I  can  ask  the   Senator   from 

Minnesota  one  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  come  from  close  by. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Excuse  me. 
The  thrust  of  the  argument  is  that 
the  Delaney  amendment,  which  refers 
to  food  additives,  must  not  be  circum- 
vented, although  we  are  seeking  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  in  this  bill.  ^^ 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  hear.  The 
Administrative  what? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  We  are  circumventing  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  ques- 
tion is 

Mr.  NELSON.  Just  one  remark.  I  am 
opposed  to  that,  too.  It  should  be  left 
to  the  FDA. 

Mr.  McCTiURE.  I  am  glad  to  note  the 
Senator  is  opposed.  I  assume  he  will  vote 
against  the  bill  then. 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  The  question  I  would 
have  with  respect  to  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment is  this,  are  we  prepared,  really, 
under  the  measurement  devices  we  have 
now,  to  ban  every  substance  which  may 
be  carcinogenic? 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  should  be  prepared, 
and  it  is  the  directive  of  our  legislation 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
that  when  any  additive  is  introduced  or 
proposed  to  be  introduced,  or  has  been 
introduced  into  the  food  chain  as  a  food 
additive  that  is  found  to  be  carcinogenic 
when  ingested  by  man  or  animal,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Delaney  amendment,  It 
must  be  removed  from  the  marketplace, 
and  I  endorse  wholeheartedly  that 
concept. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  the  Senator  does 
not  endorse  that  as  the  amendment  ap- 


plies to  drugs  or  medlchie,  is  that  cor- 
rcct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  not  getting  confused  as  to  an- 
other law.  The  question  there  is  the  bene- 
fit-to-risk ratio. 

For  example,  take  the  drug— let  me 
give  the  Senator  an  example,  so  the  Sen- 
ator will  see  the  distinction — chloram- 
phenicol. That  is  a  very  potent,  serious 
antibiotic  only  to  be  used  in  those  cases 
where  the  patient  is  seriously  ill  and 
there  is  no  other  drug  that  will  help  the 
patient.  Therefore,  under  those  defini- 
tions, the  risks  of  this  dangerous  drug  is 
causing  anemia  and  dyscrasia,  weighed 
against  the  benefits  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  disorders,  comes  out  but  on  the 
benefit  side.  Although  the  patient  may 
very  well,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
die  from  aplastic  anemia,  he  is  more 
likely  to  die  from  the  organism  he  has  if 
he  does  not  get  the  drug. 

There  is  no  way  to  equate  the  usage  of 
a  drug,  which  is  potent  and  has  potential 
serious  side  effects  as  well  as  benefits,  but 
is  administered  in  a  controlled  and  lim- 
ited way,  with  the  use  of  an  additive  in 
the  food  chain.  They  are  two  absolutely 
different  situations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  then  would  join  in  any 
efforts  made  to  ban  the  ingestion  of  to- 
bacco in  any  form,  would  ban  the  inges- 
tion of  alcohol  in  any  form,  would  ban 
the  ingestion  of  lactose  acid,  which  is 
milk  sugar,  in  any  form,  because  lactose 
is  a  carcinogenic,  or  suspected  carcino- 
genic agent. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  made  a 
presumption  about  what  position  I  might 
imdertake  that  is  incorrect. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  the 
involuntary  medication  of  the  people  of 
this  country  against  their  will  or  without 
their  knowledge  by  the  introduction  of 
serious  agents  that  are  life-threatening, 
and  somebody  volunteering  to  risk  a  haz- 
ard to  his  own  health  based  on  his  own 
decision.  Those  are  also  two  different 
issues. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  advise  people 
not  to  use  them. 

But  this  is  a  case  of  where  we  are  re- 
quiring people  to  have  diethylstilbestrol 
introduced  into  their  bodies,  whether 
they  want  it  or  not,  despite  the  Delaney 
amendment. 
I  oppose  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator is  sayhig  it  has  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  r  eople  are  aware  or  not,  I  assume 
when  it  has  to  do  with  food,  there  is  an 
assumption  on  his  part  that  the  people 
are  aware  of  It  and  advised  of  drugs,  that 
is  a  distinction  which  I  find  almost  in- 
comprehensible. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  run  out. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  make  that  dis- 
tinction, so  I  can  see  why  the  Senator 

AMENDMENT    NO.    692 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Huddles- 
ton,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Hruska.  and  Mr.  Hansen,  who 
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are  cosponsors,  I  caU  up  my  amendment 

No.  692.  _      „«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctmris), 
for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment No.  692. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  woiUd 
Uke  to  have  it  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  lines  8  through  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

(q)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  directed  to  accumulate  and 
analyze  aU  data  related  to  the  public  health 
aspects  of  the  use  of  dlethylstllbestrol  (DES) 
as  a  growth  promotant  In  animals  Intended 
for  use  as  food,  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  such  accumulation  and 
analysis,  together  with  his  recommendations 
as  to  the  appropriate  course  of  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  such  use  of  DES.  Such 
report  shall  include  the  results  of  the  DES 
portion  of  the  Estrogen  project  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Toxlcologlcal  Research  and 
shall  Include  the  results  of  all  studies  on 
DES  completed  as  of  June  1,  1976.  The  re- 
port provided  for  herein  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  one  year  after  enactment  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment 692  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  accumulate 
and  analyze  data  relating  to  the  public 
health  aspects  of  the  use  of  diethylstil- 
bestrol—DES— as  a  growth  promotant  in 
animals  intended  for  use  as  food  and  re- 
port the  results  of  such  accumulation  and 
analysis  to  Congress  with  his  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  such 
use  of  DES.  This  amendment  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  data  to  be  gen- 
erated by  current  and  proposed  Govern- 
ment and  industry  sponsored  studies  by 
directing  the  Secretary  to  include  the 
results  of  these  studies  in  his  report. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  dif- 
fers from  S.  963  in  that  S.  963  would,  in 
part,  prohibit  the  mtroduction  into  hiter- 
state  commerce  of  DES  for  the  purposes 
of  administering  the  drug  to  any  animal 
intended  for  use  as  food.  S.  963  is  con- 
trary to  the  long  established  intent  of 
Congress  that  matters  relating  to  public 
health  and  welfare  be  decided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished procedures  embodied  in  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  administration  of  DES  to  animals 
used  for  food  does  not  present  a  hazard 
to  public  health  according  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

The  FDA  has  proposed  that  the  mouse 
uterine  test,  the  currently  approved  test 
method  to  determine  the  absence  of 
DES  residues,  be  revoked.  The  mouse 
uterine  test,  which  can  detect  residues 
at  levels  of  2  parts  per  billion,  has  come 
under  review  since  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture — USDA— published  the  re- 
sults of  a  radioactive  tagged  DES  study 
which  found  radioactivity  at  levels  of  0.24 
parts  per  billion  to  0.70  parts  per  billion 
In  beef  liver.  The  USDA  could  not.  how- 
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ever.  Identify  the  radioactivity  found  as 
being  associated  with  free  DBS. 

Other  tests  have  been  conducted  uti- 
lizing the  gas  liquid  chromotjography — 
GLC — method  which  can  detect  residues 
at  levels  at  0.5  parts  per  bilUoh-  No  resi- 
dues of  DES  were  found  in  the  liver  or 
muscle  tissue  analyzed. 

Commissioner  Schmidt  of  tne  FDA  an- 
nounced on  February  27,  1975,  that  the 
FDA  Intended  to  publish  the  revised 
version  of  the  Mantel-Bryan  procedure 
In  the  near  future.  The  Mantel-Bryan 
procedure  will  enable  the  FD.^  to  estab- 
lish the  requisite  analytical  isensltlvlty 
required  of  the  analytical  pro<^edvu-es.  As 
Commissioner  Schmidt  stated,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  procedure  ii  "imques- 
tlonably  one  of  the  most  important,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  complex  proposals 
ever  Issued  by  the — FDA — agency."  Com- 
missioner Schmidt  concluded  that  "It  Is 
absolutely  essential  that  a  fln^l  order  be 
published  with  respect  to 
Bryan — proposal  before  any 
DES  is  announced." 

In  order  to  assist  FDA  in 
Industry  has  sponsored  five 
les.  The  first  study  will  identljfy  all  me- 
tabolites of  DES  in  beef-prodjicing  ani- 
mals. The  second  will  isolate  aiid  Identify 
all  conjugated  and  imcorijugated  meta- 
bolic residues  of  DES.  The  third  study 
will  develop  a  radioimmunoassay  system 
to  detect  residues  of  DES  and]  DES-O — 
the  major  metabolite  of  DEs4-at  levels 
of  14  parts  per  trillion.  The  feurth,  will 
repeat  the  carcinogenicity  studies  of  DES 
and  DES-G  in  mice  which  the  PDA  cited 
as  a  major  reason  for  revoking  the  mouse 
uterine  test.  The  final  study  ^ill  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  DES-G  as  it  passes 
through  the  human  stomach.  The  Na- 
tional Center  for  Toxlcoloclcal  Re- 
search— NCTR — division  of  th(  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  has  alj;o  under- 
taken a  comprehensive  review  of  DES  as 
part  of  Its  "Estrogen  Project."  ' 

The  results  of  the  foregoing! industry- 
sponsored  tests  will  be  available  during 
the  next  6  to  24  months.  Sinqe  there  Is 
no  hazard  to  public  health,  DfcS  should 
be  permitted  to  be  used  imtll  puch  time 
as  the  FDA  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  data.  The  American  public 
wlU  reap  tremendous  benefits,  ^or  exam- 
ple, It  has  been  estimated  that  the  use 
of  DES  was  equivalent  to  adding  3  to  5 
million  acres  to  the  1974  com  jcrop  pro- 
duction with  a  resulting  decreajse  in  con- 
sumer prices  of  beef  betweenls  and  10 
percent. 

The  FDA  has  recognized  thkt  DES  Is 
a  useful  and  effective  product  stating 
that  a  beef  animal  will  reaoi  market 
weight  of  1,000  poimds  35  dacrs  sooner 
using  500  pounds  less  feed  thain  a  com- 
parable animal  not  fed  DES.  [PDA  also 
noted  that  DES  Increases  thi  ratio  of 
protein  to  fat,  r suiting  in  more  nutri- 
tious meat.  In  these  times  of  high  beef 
and  grain  prices,  the  econornic  and 
health  benefits  attributable  to  PES  can- 
not be  Ignored. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
only  one  study  conducted  11  years  ago 
and  since  partially  refuted  by  ^he  scien- 
tist who  conducted  it,  indicates  that  DES 
may  be  a  carcinogen.  The  FEJA  is  cur- 
rently conducting  a  comprehen^ve  study 
of  DES  and  should  have  at  lealt  prelim- 


inary findings  available  within  the  1- 
year  period  provided  in  this  amendment. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  benefits  to 
producers  and  consumers  of  beef,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  important  that  decisions  on 
safety  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
should  be  left  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration which  was  created  by  Con- 
gress to  make  such  determinations.  We 
ask  only  that  Congress  not  ban  DES  pre- 
cipitately, but  let  matters  proceed  to  a 
proper  scientific  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  is  a  very  reasonable  one.  It 
takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  does  not  sit 
as  a  body  competent  to  make  medical 
decisions,  scientific  decisions.  Somebody 
else  should  do  that. 

Here  is  a  controversy.  This  amendment 
that  I  propose.  Instead  of  Congress  tak- 
ing direct  action,  and  I  might  say  with- 
out any  evidence  that  is  needed,  letting 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — wherein  the  Food  smd 
Drug  Administration  is  located — analyze 
all  of  the  data  and  the  studies  and  tell 
us  what  to  do.  Do  it  In  a  year. 

This  Is  not  a  proposal  that  they  Initiate 
new  studies,  that  they  go  on  and  spend 
years  at  this.  It  Is  a  very  reasonable, 
modest  position. 

I  say  it  is  reasonable  for  this  reason. 
For  20  long  years  they  have  been  using 
dlethylstllbestrol  as  a  food  additive  for 
cattle  and  no  one  has  come  forward  with 
one  case  of  cancer  resulting  therefrom. 

Now,  this  Is  5  percent  of  20  years,  that 
is  all.  Take  5  percent  more  time  to  find 
the  right  answer. 

I  realize  that  there  is  something  in  all 
of  us  that  wants  to  destroy  cancer.  Well, 
there  are  plenty  of  ways  we  can  do  it. 

The  use  of  dlethylstllbestrol  as  a  di- 
rect medicine  ingested  by  human  beings 
results  in  cancer  and  they  have  only 
been  using  It  a  few  years,  very  few  years, 
and  already  cases  have  sprung  up. 

This  very  bill  that  totally  bans  from 
interstate  commerce  dlethylstllbestrol 
for  a  food  additive  for  cattle  does  not 
ban  it  for  human  beings  to  take  it  in  their 
own  mouth.  It  merely  regulates  It. 

How  does  it  regulate  It?  Not  alone  with 
respect  to  rape  and  Incest,  but  It  says, 
"Any  comparable  medical  emergency." 

Then  if  anyone  cares  to  read  what  we 
are  voting  on.  he  will  find  that  the 
certificates  and  the  aprlif^ation  and  the 
consent  In  that  connection  cannot  be 
inspected  or  disturbed  bv  anvone. 

On  p'^ge  5,  it  says  that  every  drug  pro- 
ducer shall  not  be  held  liable  for  mis- 
branding. 

On  line  8: 

"(C)  No  patient  names  or  other  Identify- 
ing Information  shall  appear  on  any  In- 
formed consent  form,  prescription,  or  report 
submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

This  Is  not  confining  the  use  of 
dlethylstllbestrol  to  rape  and  Incest — 
any  comparable  case. 

And  then  It  says  that  there  shall  be 
no  reference,  no  identification,  in 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  If  there  is  any 
spoon  placed  on  the  table  of  any 
Americsm  fsunily  that  is  Inspected  any 
more  thoroughly  than  the  meat  they  eat. 

What  sort  of  inspection  program  does 
the    Federal    Government    provide    for 


other  foods?  None.  Yet  every  carcass  is 
Inspected.  By  whom?  Trained  veteri- 
narians. They  may  have  some  helpers 
who  are  nonveterinarians. 

Mr.  President,  the  day  following  the 
close  of  the  4-H  Club  fair  in  my  home 
country,  I  went  to  the  local  packing 
plant.  There  were  all  the  4-H  Club  boys 
and  girls,  there  to  see  their  prize  animals 
after  they  were  slaughtered,  to  see  what 
they  could  learn  about  the  grading  and 
the  feeding,  and  so  on.  by  watching  the 
calf  grow  and  then  following  it  clear 
through.  I  daresay  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  spotless  place.  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  thorough  inspection. 

Do  we  have  any  law  to  Inspect  retail 
stores?  No.  Does  this  Government  have 
any  law  to  inspect  cafeterias  and  restau- 
rants? Not  on  the  Federal  level.  The  only 
assurance  so  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  about  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  food  is  in  reference  to  meat- 
poultry,  fish,  and  meat. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  In  just  a  moment. 
In  the  course  of  my  visit  to  the  meat- 
packing plant  I  was  impressed  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  inspection,  and  I 
asked,  "In  how  many  cases  do  you  find  a 
trace  of  dlethylstllbestrol  in  the  livers  of 
these  animals?" 

The  answer  was,  "Practically  none.  It 
is  one  in  many  thousand." 

The  point  is,  after  you  find  it  there, 
the  best  evidence  is  that  you  would  have 
to  eat  pounds  and  pounds  of  beef  liver 
for  years  and  years,  and  then  your 
chance  of  cancer  would  be  one  csise  in 
2,500  years. 

Once  more,  I  ask  the  proponents  of 
this  proposal  to  produce  the  name  and 
address  of  one  cancer  victim  where  medi- 
cal authorities  have  said,  "This  cancer 
was  caused  or  is  likely  to  have  been 
caused  by  eating  beef." 

We  have  been  using  dlethylstllbestrol 
for  20  years.  Before  this  action  is  taken, 
we  ask,  let  us  have  HEW  collect  all  the 
information  and  tell  us  what  to  do. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  correct  when  he  says  this  mat- 
ter goes  back  to  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment. The  reason  that  diethylstilbestrol 
ever  got  into  the  newspapers  was  not 
that  it  ever  caused  cancer.  It  was  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  traces  were  found  in  the 
liver  that  were  harmful  to  human  beings. 
It  became  noticed,  because  the  Delaney 
amendment  says  that  if  there  are  no 
traces  of  such  a  product,  it  shall  be 
banned.  Not  harmful  tr.ices;  just  traces. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  court 
decision  where  the  DES  ban  was  over- 
turned. I  want  to  read  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  NELSON.  WiU  the  Senator  give 
me  the  citation  and  date  of  that  opinion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  It  is  Chemetron 
Corp.  against  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  date? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  January  24,  1974. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  a  case  that  was 
overturned  on  procedural  grounds,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  read  what  it  says: 

At  oral  argument,  government  counsel  re- 
ferred numerous  times  to  DES  as  a  known 
carcinogen,  but  he  admitted,  on  being 
pressed,  that  the  PDA  could  not  Invoke  the 
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Delaney  Clause.  That  la  also  our  view.  The 
"DBS"  exception  to  the  Delaney  Clause,  dls- 
(jQgaed  above,  continues  effective  unless  the 
tgency  detects  residues  In  a  slaughtered  ani- 
mal while  using  an  approved  test  method. 
And  the  residues  detected  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  not  found  by  an  "ap- 
proved method." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  remarks  that  I 
extended  in  the  Record,  I  have  discussed 
some  of  these  methods  of  detection.  I 
want  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  do  not 
vrant  to  promote  cancer.  All  I  am  asking 
is,  let  HEW  look  over  all  the  studies  they 
have,  analyze  them,  and  advise  us  what 
to  do.  They  can  do  it  tomorrow.  They 
can  do  it  in  60  days. 

They  say,  "Do  not  take  longer  for  hear- 
ings." Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  have  got  here,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  not  ban  the  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  dlethyl- 
stUbestrol  intended  for  a  supplement  for 
cattle  feed,  because  no  evidence  has  been 
submitted  indicating  that  one  single  case 
of  cancer  has  resulted  from  such  use. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  we 
should  prove  that  beef  has  a  positive 
effect  on  health.  Are  we  going  to  apply 
the  same  test  to  every  other  food?  Is  Con- 
gress going  to  say  to  the  dill  pickle  In- 
dustry, "The  burden  Is  on  you  to  prove 
that  it  does  something  nutritious,  or  you 
are  going  to  be  outlawed"? 

Now,  of  course,  the  most  nutritious 
food  you  can  eat  is  meat.  It  makes  for 
stronger  bodies.  In  the  whole  history  of 
the  world,  whenever  a  meat-eating  race 
has  gone  to  war  against  a  nonmeat-eat- 
ing  race,  the  meat  eaters  won.  It  produces 
superior  people.  We  have  the  books  of 
history. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  asking  Con- 
gress to  take  a  risk.  Not  at  all.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  used  for  20  years,  and 
not  a  single  case  of  cancer  In  human  be- 
ings showed  up.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
has  been  just  a  few  years  since  they 
started  using  the  morning-after  pill,  and 
cancer  has  resulted.  But  we  do  not  ban 
that  from  being  used,  imder  the  most 
flimsy  language  that  can  be  constructed 
using  the  English  language. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
cigarette  smoking  produces  cancer.  Is 
that  in  this  bill?  No. 

The  distinction  has  been  made  that 
diethylstilbestrol  for  animals  is  under 
one  section  of  the  law,  and  dlethylstll- 
bestrol as  a  medicine  for  human  beings 
is  under  another. 

To  the  person  who  gets  cancer,  what 
difference  does  it  make  on  what  page  the 
law  is  written?  What  difference  does  it 
make? 

By  our  own  evidence  here,  diethylstil- 
bestrol used  as  a  medicine  directly  in  hu- 
man beings  causes  cancer,  and  we  do  not 
ban  it.  We  regulate  it. 

Look  at  the  regulated  language,  and  it 
regulates  concerning  not  only  alone  rape 
and  incest  but  any  comparable  medical 
emergency.  Then  we  read  what  it  says 
about  the  prescription  and  relieving  peo- 
ple from  improper  label,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  sound  and 
prudent  course? 

I  said  in  my  opening,  we  must  main- 
tain confidence  In  Uie  Integrity  of  the 
Government.  We  must  maintain  con- 
fidence In  the  dependability  of  our  laws 


and  policies  for  being  soimd  and  accu- 
rate. 

If  we  start  in  legislating  on  the  basis 
of  supposition,  fear,  and  emotion,  where 
there  is  no  evidence,  and  then  close  our 
eyes  toward  banning  those  things  that 
we  know  cause  cancer,  what  is  going  to 
be  the  verdict  of  the  people  of  America? 
They  are  not  going  to  pay  any  attention 
to  it. 

Oh,  we  do  not  need  to  ask  the  cattle 
feeders.  Ask  the  rank  and  file  of  good 
citizens  everywhere:  What  should  we  do? 
They  would  say,  "Do  the  right  thing,  not 
the  frightened  thing;  do  the  right  thing." 

The  best  way  I  know  to  do  that  is  to 
ask  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  analyze  every- 
thing that  has  been  done,  sissemble  it, 
and  make  a  recommendation  here. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  may  or 
may  not  prevail.  If  it  does  not  prevail,  we 
will  have  embarked  on  a  course  of  legis- 
lation that  cannot  be  defended  before 
reasonable  men  and  women  anjrwhere. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  to  postpone  for  1  year  any  ban 
on  the  use  of  DES  as  a  growth  promotant 
in  livestock.  Indeed,  I  am  privileged  to 
join  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

If  there  Is  one  lesson  we  can  learn 
from  recent  experiences  in  bureaucratic 
regiilation  of  supposed  environmental 
"hazards"  it  is  that  the  cure  is  sometimes 
worse  than  the  disease.  Why  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  very  scientists  whose  study 
on  cyclamates  formed  the  basis  for  the 
FDA  ban,  announced  that  not  only  was 
their  evidence  InsufQcient  to  support 
FDA's  actions,  but  that  subsequent  stud- 
ies they  have  conducted  warrant  the 
ban's  removal.  The  list  goes  on  and  on, 
Mr.  President.  Catalytic  converters  are 
spewing  sulfuric  acid  and  in  my  State 
of  Louisiana,  insecticides  used  as  alter- 
natives to  DDT  have  almost  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  brown  pelican  from  our 
coastal  areas. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  and  our  regulatory  agencies  in 
considering  proposals  such  as  this,  ask 
just  what  benefits  do  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive, and  what  price  are  we  going  to 
exact  from  the  American  consumer  for 
these  alleged  benefits.  While  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  my  colleagues  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  I 
challenge  anyone  to  show  me  just  where 
in  the  report  on  S.  963  is  there  any  Indi- 
cation of  the  cost  of  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
DES  in  livestock  feed  to  the  American 
consumer.  I  submit  that  In  these  days  of 
ever-increasing  food  prices,  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  to  know  just  how 
much  more  they  will  be  forced  to  pay  for 
beef  as  a  result  of  a  ban  on  DES.  The 
beleaguered  American  farmer  is  entitled 
to  know  how  much  this  ban  will  cost  him. 
Mr.  President,  these  questions  were  not 
even  asked  much  less  answered. 

Even  sadder  still  is  the  fact  that  the 
supporters  of  this  legislation  are  unable 
to  point  to  any  evidence  which  indicates 
with  anything  even  approaching  cer- 
tainty that  a  ban  on  DES  as  a  Uvestock 
growth  promotant  will  bestow  any  bene- 


fit whatsoever.  The  FDA  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  use  of  DES  in  livestock 
feed  represents  a  public  health  hazard. 
In  fact,  no  human  harm  has  ever  been 
demonstrated  in  20  years  of  use.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  person  would  have 
to  eat  5  tons  of  beef  just  to  accumulate 
the  amoimt  of  DES  in  one  birth  control 
pill.  Dr.  Thomas  Jukes,  of  the  University 
of  California,  assesses  the  risk  of  cancer 
at  no  greater  than  one  case  every  2,500 
years  in  the  U.S.  population.  Yet  some 
have  estimated  that  beef  prices  will  rise 
nearly  10  percent  if  this  ban  Is  imposed. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  the  scientific  evi- 
dence is  a  long  way  from  being  conclu- 
sive. At  the  very  best  it  is  contradictory. 
All  we  ask  in  this  amendment  is.  "Tell  us 
what  this  ban  will  cost,  and  tell  us  what, 
if  anything,  we  will  gain  before  you  ask 
this  Congress  to  place  yet  another  burden 
on  the  farmers  and  consumers  of  this 
country."  I,  for  one,  want  an  answer. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Curtis' 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration, S.  963.  This  amendment 
would  allow  the  jury  to  remain  out  re- 
garding the  use  of  DE:s  as  a  growth 
promotant  in  animals  Intended  for  use 
as  food  rather  that  delivering  a  verdict 
at  this  time. 

The  DES  topic  is  an  emotional  one. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  estrogen 
has  been  proven  to  be  carcinogenic  in 
test  animals.  DES  also  has  been  strongly 
associated  with  the  development  of  a 
rare  cancer  in  the  daughters  of  women 
who  were  treated  with  the  drug  as  an 
antiabortive  during  pregnancy. 

More  recently  DES  has  been  used  as 
a  morning-after  contraceptive.  In  this 
application  there  have  been  repeated  al- 
legations of  widespread  misuse.  The  drug 
was  never  intended  for  use  as  a  routine 
postcoital  drug.  The  intent  of  the  FDA 
was  to  confine  the  use  to  victims  of  rape, 
incest,  or  illnesses  that  could  be  life- 
threatening  following  pregnancy.  Since 
DES  has  been  used  as  a  morning-after 
pill  only  during  the  past  few  years  there 
is  little  evidence  regarding  long  term  re- 
sults of  this  use.  But  there  is  no  question 
that  from  results  of  the  drug  being  used 
to  prevent  miscarriages  DES  must  be 
very  closely  regtUated  in  human  use. 

But  let  us  examine  the  facts  regarding 
the  use  of  DES  as  an  animal  growth 
stimulant. 

DES  feeding  saves,  on  the  average,  81 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain  in  beef  steers. 

DES  feeding  could  release  over  1.5 
million  acres  of  com  land  for  the  pro- 
duction of  other  grains  and  foodstuffs. 
In  steers,  the  dressed  yield  Is  the  same 
whether  DES  is  fed  or  not. 

More  lean  meat  is  produced  from  DES- 
fed  steers  than  from  non-DES-fed  steers 
by  an  average  of  33 '/z  pounds  per  1,000 
pounds. 

Less  carcass  fat  is  produced  on  DES- 
fed  steers  than  on  non-DES-fed  steers. 

DES  has  never  been  found  in  the  red 
meat  supply  in  the  United  States.  DES 
has  been  foimd  in  the  liver  of  DEH-fed 
beef  up  to  7  days  after  withdrawal.  But 
never  in  any  animal  tissue  or  organ  after 
10  days  withdrawal. 
Never  has  a  single  report  appeared  In 
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the  literature  that  recounts  an  f  harmful 
effects  from  eating  meat  from  I  )ES  treat- 
ed cattle.  This  is  despite  20  continuous 
years  of  DES  being  used  as  a  feed 
additive. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  ill  feedlot 
cattle  receiving  DES  are  withdrawn  the 
prescribed  period  of  14  da  rs  before 
slaughter  and  that  certiflcaton  is  re- 
quired as  to  the  withdrawal  )eriod.  In 
my  judgment  virtually  no  resi<  ue  threat 
exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adopt!  >n  of  this 
amendment  in  order  to  Eillow  the  accu- 
mulation and  analyzation  of  al  I  data  re- 
garding the  use  of  DES  as  a  growth 
stimulant  in  food  animals.  Tien  after 
the  studies  are  completed  a  pro  aer  scien- 
tific conclusion  can  be  made. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  again  in  supp<irt  of  the 
amendment  to  S.  963  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Nebraksa. 

My  remarks  on  July  16,  197  5,  pointed 
out  the  need  for  concrete  scle  itific  evi- 
dence showing  diethylstlbestro  to  be  an 
imminent  health  hazard  before  a  decision 
is  made  that  could  cause  grea ;  harm  to 
consumers  and  the  cattle  ind  istry.  My 
views  have  not  changed.  I  should  like  to 
make  some  additional  points  which  I 
hope  will  be  carefully  consideied  before 
a  decision  is  made  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  controversy  has 
previously  been  before  the  Seiate.  The 
opponents  of  DES  have  claimei  that  its 
use  presents  an  imminent  healt  h  hazard. 
This  claim  was  never  documen  ;ed  in  the 
past.  It  cannot  be  documerted  now. 
There  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  show 
that  DES  residues  in  meat  hav( ;  caused  a 
single  case  of  cancer  in  human  ;. 

In  1973  the  Food  and  Drug  Ac  ministra- 
tion prohibited  the  use  of  DES  In  raising 
cattle.  This  action  was  overturned  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Why?  Becausi;  the  FDA 
could  not  meet  its  burden  of  she  wing  that 
DES  was  in  fact  an  imminent  lazard  to 
health.  The  FDA  still  cannot  meet  this 
burden. 

The  PDA  has  Indicated  thi  t  it  cur- 
rently lacks  sufQcient  evidence  to  meet 
the  imminent  hazard  test  as  piovided  by 
law.  In  fact,  FDA  has  actions  currently 
pending  to  declare  its  existing  test  meth- 
ods invalid  and  to  establish  new  test 
methods. 

No  residue  of  DES,  contrary  o  opinion 
in  some  circles,  has  ever  been  found  in 
the  red  meat  tissues  of  DES- led  cattle. 
It  is  true  that  some  residues  of  pES  have 
been  found  in  small  percentage  of  beef 
livers,  and  that  under  certain  Conditions 
the  feeding  of  synthetic  DES  jo  labora- 
tory animals  has  proved  to  ba  carcino- 
genic. What  has  not  been  proved,  how- 
ever, is  a  link  between  the  intermediate — 
metabolic — form  of  DES  founjd  in  beef 
livers  and  carcinogenicity.  Tha  sponsors 
of  S.  963  would  have  the  Members  of  this 
body  substitute  their  judgmeni  for  that 
of  the  scientific  community  by  assuming 
that  the  metabolic  and  synthetic  forms 
of  DES  are  both  carcinogenic.  The  De- 
laney  clause  of  the  Pood  |  Additives 
Amendment  of  1958  would  als6  have  us 
make  that  assimiption.  But,  the  scientific 
community  is  not  ready  to  make  that  as- 
sumption. I  would  like  to  call  (he  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  an  articl  b  entitled 
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"Can  Animal  Agriculture  Survive"  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  Animal 
Health  and  Nutrition.  The  author  is  a 
distinguished  Nebraska  scientist.  Dr. 
Lewis  E.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Smith  Kline  Corp.  Dr.  Lewis  states: 

Spealcing  of  residue  studies  leads  me  inevi- 
tably to  the  Delaney  Clause  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ditives Amendment  of  1958.  This  piece  of  leg- 
islation illustrates  better  than  anything  else 
the  strange  logic  pervading  the  regulatory 
Iandscap>e  of  the  animal  health  industry. 

The  Delaney  Clause  was  adopted  with  the 
best  of  intentions  in  an  attempt  to  ensure 
that  food  consumed  by  humans  would  not 
be  contaminated  by  carcinogens.  But  with 
the  passage  of  time,  the  number  of  suspected 
carcinogens  and  the  technologies  by  which 
they  may  be  detected  In  animal  tissues  have 
greatly  Increased. 

At  the  same  time,  legislators  have  failed 
to  take  account  of  the  beneflt-to-rlsk  ratio. 
On  the  contrary.  In  animal  health,  the  gov- 
ernment is  moving  towards  a  goal  of  zero 
residues. 

In  other  words,  the  animal  health  Industry 
operates  under  what  must  be  the  strangest 
logic  in  the  world.  This  logic  holds  that  It 
is  quite  all  right  for  humans  In  the  tJnlted 
States  to  consume  unlimited  amounts  of 
many  food  products  containing  naturally  oc- 
curring potential  carcinogens.  But  It  pre- 
vents the  marketing  of  any  useful  animal 
health  product  that  may  result  In  traces  of 
a  drug  compound  in  edible  animal  tissues — 
If  such  a  compound  (under  any  circum- 
stance or  in  extremely  exaggerated  dosage) 
causes  even  a  suspicion  of  cancer  In  a  rat 
or  other  expierlmental  animal. 

To  my  mind,  this  logic  is  irrational.  Yet 
it  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  entire  animal  health 
regulatory  philosophy.  I  am  leaning  very 
heavily  on  this  point,  because  there  Is  little 
use  in  fuming  about  the  effects  of  animal 
health  regulations  unless  we  clearly  under- 
stand the  kind  of  thinking  that  must  be  de- 
feated if  they  are  ever  to  be  made  reasonable. 

Dr.  Harris's  major  point  as  It  applies 
to  this  bill  is  clear:  How  can  we  assume 
that  the  metabolized  form  of  DES  that  Is 
found  in  a  few  cattle  livers  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  DES  that  is  synthesized  in 
the  laboratory?  I,  for  one.  am  not  ready 
to  make  such  a  blanket  assumption  that 
Is  totally  lacking  in  scientific  foundation. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  regula- 
tions now  require  that  the  use  of  DES 
be  withdrawn  at  least  14  days  before  the 
animal  is  slaughtered.  Sclentifiwevidence 
has  shown  that  no  residues  of  DES  exist 
in  animals  where  DES  has  been  with- 
drawn at  least  10  days  before  slaughter. 
There  Is,  admittedly,  a  potential  problem 
of  assuring  that  a  feeder  complies  with 
the  withdrawal  regulation.  Department 
of  Agriculture  inspections  have  disclosed 
six  residue  violations  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1975.  The  significant  factor  In 
these  violations  was  that  the  amoimts 
of  the  residues  found  were  much  lower 
than  corresponding  amounts  found  in 
violations  reported  during  the  first 
quarter.  This  is  evidence  that  the  with- 
drawal period  is  working  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  any  beef  slaughtered  will 
have  traces  of  DES. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of  using 
DES  in  beef  production  are  well  known. 
I  have  stated  before  that  81  pounds  less 
feed  is  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain  on  cattle  when  DES  is  used.  If  DES 
were  banned  today,  it  would  require  an 
additional  7.7  billion  pounds  of  feed  an- 
nually to  produce  the  amount  of  beef  we 


currently  produce.  That  would  be  7.7  bil- 
lion pounds  of  grain  that  this  country 
could  export  to  feed  the  hungry  peoples 
of  the  world.  In  these  times  of  world  food 
shortages  and  crop  failures,  we  need  to 
pay  particular  heed  when  our  decisions 
can  have  such  far-reaching  effects. 

Dr.  Harris  in  his  article  also  addresses 
himself  to  the  effect  regulations  as  we  are 
considering  here  can  have  on  the  world's 
hungry.  He  stated: 

And  I  submit  that  unless  regulations  are 
made  reasonable,  the  survival  of  animal  agri- 
culture In  the  United  States  is  In  certain 
Jeopardy. 

Even  assuming  that  our  production  efforta 
were  not  hamstrung  by  burdensome  regula- 
tion, the  sheer  logistics  of  animal  agricul- 
ture as  compared  to  htiman  pop\iiation 
growth  would  give  one  reason  for  pessimism. 

If  our  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
sufficient  to  feed  only  3.8  billion  persons — 
and  not  all  of  those  at  maximal  levels — how 
will  man  be  capable  of  coping  with  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  the  more  than  six  billion 
who  will  inhabit  planet  Earth  by  the  end  of 
this  century? 

My  at'swer  to  that  question  Is  that  we  will 
be  unable  to  feed  the  world  population  by 
the  21st  century  unless  we  deal  with  human 
nutrition  realistically.  And  part  of  being  real- 
istic Is  to  accept  a  benefit-to-risk  ratio  rela- 
tive to  animal  health  products.  Total  safety 
is  an  illusion,  often  pursued  by  bureaucrats, 
but  impossible  of  achievement. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  frequently 
remind  us  of  the  vast  starvation  that  ex- 
ists in  the  world  today.  Dr.  Harris'  cwn- 
ments  should  be  seriously  considered 
when  it  comes  time  to  vote. 

Not  only  would  banning  the  use  of  DES 
take  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  world's 
hungry  but  it  also  would  result  in  added 
costs  to  the  already  inflation  devastated 
consumers  of  this  country.  If  81  pounds 
of  grain  are  required  to  produce  each  100 
pounds  of  gain  per  head  of  cattle,  the 
farmer's  cost  of  production  obviously  is 
going  to  increase.  We  will  not  and  should 
not  expect  him  to  absorb  this  added  cost. 
It  will  get  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  meat.  Is 
such  a  result  what  the  sponsors  of  S.  963, 
many  of  whom  are  the  most  eloquent 
supporters  of  the  consumer  cause,  want? 
I  should  think  not. 

The  farmer  and  consumer  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  would  feel  the  bnmt  of 
this  legislation  if  passed.  The  phar- 
maceutical industry  also  has  had  its  ac- 
tivities disrupted  by  government  regula- 
tion and  policies  that  have  drastically 
forced  up  their  costs.  Dr.  Harris  also 
points  out  in  his  article  when  he  states: 

In  the  human  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
we  have  pretty  good  Information  about  the 
effects  of  government  regulation  on  the  dis- 
covery and  marketing  of  new  medicines.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  before  1962  a  drug 
could  be  tested  and  marketed  In  this  coun- 
try In  about  two  years  at  a  cost  of  $1-2 
million.  whUe  today  the  time  required  aver- 
ages 6  years  and  the  cost  may  be  nearly  %\2 
million. 

We  also  know  that  President  Ford,  In  his 
recent  report  on  the  country's  economic 
status,  declared  that  since  the  1962  amend- 
ments to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938  "the  rate  of  Introduction  of  new 
drugs  has  fallen  more  than  50  percent  and 
the  average  testing  period  has  more  than 
doubled.  .  .  . 

The  President's  report  says.  In  short,  what 
those    of    us    In    the    human    and    animal 
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health    Industries    have    been    saying     all 

^(,ng that  our  Industries  are  over-regulated 

gnd  that  this  over-regulation  Is  not  only 
costly  but  does  not,  and  probably  cannot, 
guarantee  the  degree  of  efficacy  that  Is  often 
unreallstically  expected.  .  .  . 

During  the  past  three  years,  we  estimate 
that  government  regulation  alone  (excluding 
inflation)  has  caused  a  25  percent  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  our  feed  additives  operation 
and  the  large-anlmal  segment  of  our  veterl- 
iiary  medicine  operation.  And  in  addition  to 
cost,  regulations  have  greatly  slowed  down 
the  Introduction  of  useful  new  products. 

The  Congress  must  answer  for  its  de- 
cisions that  are  costly  and  disruptive  to 
farmers,  consumers,  and  industry.  Clear- 
ly we  should  not  act  where  the  facts  are 
not  decided  and  our  actions  can  have 
such  severe  consequencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  facts 
do  not  support  the  allegations  made  by 
the  sponsors  of  S.  963.  Actually,  the  sci- 
entific community  is  not  sure  what  the 
facts  are  in  relation  to  the  use  of  DES  in 
the  cattle  industry.  The  only  facts  that 
are  clear  are  those  we  already  know: 
that  banning  the  use  of  DES  would  re- 
sult in  more  feed  being  required  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  beef,  that  fewer  agricul- 
tural commodities  would  be  available 
for  export,  that  the  cost  of  producing 
beef  would  inrcease  and  that  future  meat 
prices  for  the  consumer  would  be  higher. 

In  view  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  DES 
controversy,  the  only  rational  solution  is 
that  proposed  by  the  Curtis  amendment. 
The  scientific  community  needs  time  to 
make  a  definitive  analysis  of  the  actual 
effects  of  the  use  of  DES.  The  Curtis 
amendment  provides  for  this  by  allowing 
completion  of  the  ongoing  research, 
analysis  of  data,  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  based  on  that  research 
and  data,  before  a  final  decision  is  made. 
This  is  the  only  logical  way  to  proceed 
in  a  matter  that  could  have  such  far- 
reaching  effects  on  our  economy. 

I  again  express  my  support  for  the 
Curtis  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  because  Dr.  Harris' 
article  so  eloquently  addresses  itself  to 
the  major  issues  concerning  this  legis- 
lation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mater- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Can  Animal  Ageiculture  StmvivB? 
(By  Lewis  E.  Harris) 

When  the  Editor  of  Animal  Nutrition  & 
Health  kindly  asked  me  to  do  a  guest  editor- 
ial for  this  MIDSUMMER  REFERENCE  Issue, 
I  readily  agreed.  I  saw  It  as  an  opportunity 
to  give  vent  to  what  has  become  my  favorite 
gripe — the  Impossible  burden  Imposed  on 
the  animal  health  Industry  by  excessive  gov- 
ernment regulation. 

In  the  human  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
we  have  pretty  good  information  about  the 
effects  of  government  regulation  on  the  dis- 
covery and  marketing  of  new  medicines.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  before  1962  a  drug 
could  be  tested  and  marketed  In  this  coun- 
try In  about  two  years  at  a  cost  of  $1-2  mil- 
lion, while  today  the  time  req\ilred  averages 
6  years  and  the  cost  may  be  nearly  $12  mll- 
Uon. 

We  also  know  that  President  Ford,  In  his 
recent  report  on  the  country's  economic  sta- 
tus, declared  that  since  the  1962  amend- 
ments to  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act 


of  1938  "the  rate  of  Introduction  of  new 
drugs  has  fallen  more  than  60  percent  and 
the  average  testing  period  has  more  than 
doubled." 

This  report  also  said:  "Moreover,  It  Is  not 
clear  that  the  average  efficacy  of  drugs  Intro- 
duced after  1962  is  any  higher  than  that  of 
drugs  previously  Introduced." 

The  President's  report  says,  in  short,  what 
those  of  the  human  and  animal  health  In- 
dustries have  been  saying  all  along — that 
our  industries  are  over-regulated  and  that 
this  over-regulation  Is  not  only  costly  but 
does  not,  and  probably  cannot,  guarantee 
the  degree  of  efficacy  that  Is  often  unreallst- 
ically expected. 

But  what  do  we  know  about  the  Impact 
of  government  regulation  on  animal  agricul- 
ture? In  preparation,  I  searched  for  statistics 
comparable  to  those  I  have  cited  for  human 
pharmaceuticals.  But  I  found  that  no  reaUy 
up-to-date-facts  are  available. 

So  I  decided  to  ask  the  animal  health 
groups  of  Smith  Kline  Corporation — feed  ad- 
ditives and  veterinary  medicines — for  ball- 
park estimates  of  Increased  costs  due  to  reg- 
ulations. 

During  the  past  three  years,  we  estimate 
that  government  regulation  alone  (exclud- 
ing inflation)  has  caused  a  25  percent  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  our  feed  additives  oper- 
ation and  the  large-anlmal  segment  of  our 
veterinary  medicines  operation.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  cost,  regulations  have  greatly  slowed 
down  the  introduction  of  useful  new  prod- 
ucts. 

Most  of  the  cost  increase  Is  associated  with 
research  and  development  and  relates  to 
safety  requirements  and  residue  studies. 

Speaking  of  residue  studies  leads  me  in- 
evitably to  the  Delaney  Clause  of  the  Food 
Additives  Amendment  of  1958.  This  piece 
of  legislation  Ulustrates  better  than  any- 
thing else  the  strange  logic  pervading  the 
regulatory  landscape  of  the  animal  health 
industry. 

The  Delaney  Clause  was  adopted  with  the 
best  of  Intentions  In  an  attempt  to  ensure 
that  food  consumed  by  humans  would  not 
be  contaminated  by  carcinogens.  But  with 
the  passage  of  time,  the  number  of  suspected 
carcinogens  and  the  technologies  by  which 
they  may  be  detected  In  animal  tissues  have 
greatly  Increased. 

At  the  same  time,  legislators  have  failed  to 
take  account  of  the  beneflt-to-rlsk  ratio.  On 
the  contrary,  in  animal  health,  the  govern- 
ment Ls  moving  towards  a  goal  of  zero  resi- 
dues. 

In  other  words,  the  animal  health  industry 
operates  under  what  must  be  the  strangest 
logic  In  the  world.  This  logic  holds  that  It  is 
quite  all  right  for  humans  in  the  United 
States  to  consume  unlimited  amounts  of 
many  food  products  containing  naturally  oc- 
curring potential  carcinogens.  But  it  pre- 
vents the  marketing  of  any  useful  animal 
health  product  that  may  result  in  traces  of 
a  drug  compound  In  edible  animal  tissues — if 
such  a  compound  (under  any  clrcum.'5tance 
or  In  extremely  exaggerated  dosage)  causes 
even  a  suspicion  of  cancer  In  s  rat  or  other 
experimental  animal. 

To  my  mind,  this  logic  Is  Irrational.  Yet  It 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  entire  animal  health 
regulatory  philosophy.  I  am  leaning  very 
heavily  on  this  point,  because  there  Is  little 
use  In  fuming  about  the  effects  of  animal 
health  regulations  unless  we  clearly  under- 
stand the  kind  of  thinking  that  must  be 
defeated  if  they  are  ever  to  be  made  reason- 
able. 

And  I  submit  that  unless  regulations  are 
made  reasonable,  the  survival  of  animal  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  Is  In  certain 
Jeopardy. 

Even  assuming  that  our  production  efforts 
were  not  hamstrung  by  burdensome  regula- 
tion, the  sheer  logistics  of  animal  agriculture 
as  compared  to  human  population  growth 
would  give  one  reason  for  peeglmtain. 


If  our  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
sufficient  to  feed  only  3.8  billion  persons— 
and  not  all  of  those  at  maximal  levels — how 
wUl  man  be  capable  of  coping  with  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  the  more  than  six  billion 
who  wUl  Inhabit  planet  Earth  by  the  end 
of  this  century? 

My  answer  to  that  questloi^ls  that  we  will 
be  unable  to  feed  the  world  population  by 
the  21st  century  .mless  we  deal  with  human 
nutrition  realistically.  And  part  of  being  re- 
alistic is  to  accept  a  beneflt-to-rlsk  ratio 
relative  to  animal  health  products.  Total 
safety  is  an  Illusion,  often  pursued  by  bu- 
reaucrats, but  Impossible  of  achievement. 

I  hope  that  most  of  you  reading  this  state- 
ment are  sufficiently  concerned  to  want  to 
take  action — because  action  is  what  we  need. 

I  have  asked  the  publishers  of  Animal  Nu- 
trition &  Health  Magazine  if  they  will  be 
good  enough  to  make  reprints  of  this  editorial 
available  to  you  on  request  so  that  you  can 
send  tiiem — along  with  a  personal  letter — to 
your  Senators  and  Representatives.  They  have 
agreed  to  do  so. 

There  Is  no  way  we  can  succeed  in  chang- 
ing these  animal  health  product  regula- 
tions— some  of  which  are  scientifically  un- 
realistic— unless  we  secure  the  support  of  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  believe  that  a  much -needed  change  in 
the  regulation  of  the  animal  health  Industry 
Is  entirely  In  the  public  Interest.  I  ask  you: 
What  could  be  more  In  the  public  Interest 
than  providing  as  much  food  as  we  pcssibly 
can,  now  and  In  the  future,  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  couple  questions? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  clarification,  do  I 
understand  the  Senator's  amendment  to 
provide  that  within  a  year,  or  any  time 
shorter  of  that  period,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  FcKxl  and  Drug  Administration  is 
to  evaluate  all  known  scientific  studies 
and  reach  some  conclusion?  What  is  he 
supposed  to  do? 

I  do  not  have  the  amendment  before 
me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  authority  Is  vested 
in  the  Secretary,  instead  of  the  Com- 
missioner. It  does  state  that  all  the  stud- 
ies be  completed  by  June  1, 1976.  in  order 
that  he  carmot  go  ahead  and  prolong  it 
with  a  lot  of  new  studies.  "There  are 
studies  going  on  right  now.  The  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  1  year. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  it  here.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  report  to  whom? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  Congress. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  amendment  de- 
prive him  of  existing  authority  under 
current  procedures  to  act  on  the  matter 
regulatorily  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  it  does  not  deal  with 
that  at  all.  It  merely  is  a  request  for 
information  as  to  what  action  we  might 
take  here. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  it  stays  his  hand 
imder  the  current  statute  until  after  at 
least 

Mr.  CXJRTIS.  No.  It  does  not. 

This  merely  is  to  save  Congress  from 
its  own  folly,  as  well  as  attempt  to  find 
the  right  answer  to  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Now,  the  Secretary  will 
evaluate 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  any  power 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  would  be 
through  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. It  does  not  add  or  detract  from  his 
authority  to  tcike  whatever  action  he  can 
now  under  the  law  in  the  Interim. 
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Mr.  NEI^ON.  So  that,  if  L  i  the  event 
this  amendment  were  adopte< ,  we  would 
have  a  clear  legislative  intentj  let  me  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
this  question:  the  FDA  Commissioner 
has  issued  a  regulation.  Th*  Commis- 
sioner issued  a  regulation  that  went  to 
court  in  the  1974  decision  th^t  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  read.  The  basii  on  which 
the  regulation  was  foimd  invalid  was  a 
technical,  procedural  one,  having  to  do 
with  holding  appropriate  hearings. 

The  Secretary  now  has  issued  a 
regulation  on  the  question  of  new 
standards,  methodologies  forjsensitlvity 
studies.  As  the  Senator  knowsj  there  may 
be  some  problems  about  that,  because 
laboratory  tests  with  certain  sophisti- 
cated equipment  applying  a  methodology 
over  I  period  of  time  may  make  finite 
detections  that  are  Impractici  to  apply. 
There  might  be  a  much  higher  degree  of 
sensitivity  than  could  be  detected  under 
practical  methods  of  identifying  how 
many  parts  i>er  million  or  trillion  of  a 
substance  there  is  in  some  itei 

The  Commissioner  has  proposed  a 
regulation  for  updating  sensitivity  de- 
tection methodology.  There  will  be  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  in  the  near  future. 
Then,  the  regiilations  will  pe  imple- 
ment if,  in  fact,  the  hearing^  that  are 
being  conducted  reveal  the  i|egulations 
are  adequately  supported  bj 
dence. 

Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
ment    would    in   no    way    c( 
modify,  overrule,  or  Interfei 
procedure  that  is  now  ongoi 
Food  and  Drug  Administration? 
Mr.    CURTIS.    Yes.    It    is    a 
amendment. 
Mr.  NELSON,  It  would  interfere? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  let  any(ne  search 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  there   haX  takes 
away  any  of  the  powers,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commissioner  now  has. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  the  rep<»rt  should 
be  by  June  1,  1976? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  later  thaii.  No.  One 
year  from  its  enactment. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  So  all  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  are  saylr«;  is  that 
we  want  a  study  to  be  done  of  aU  the 
current  literature  and  evaluations  of 
whatever  current  ongoing  stujiies  there 
are,  and  a  report  back  to  Congress  by 
the  Commissioner,  but  that  iii  no  way 
does  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  inter- 
fere with  the  current  adminiatration  of 
the  law,  the  current  proceedings  that  are 
ongoing  in  the  FDA  and  thatjlater  may 
go  to  court:  that  in  no  way  wju  they  be 
compromised,  interfered  with  .[modified, 
or  stayed  by  the  adoption  of  th|s  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  Remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  might  say. 
the  case,  I  do  not  see  the  point 
ing  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yields  time?  T 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  over  a  good  many  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  raised  by  this 
amendment  here  this  aftemobn. 

I  think  frankly  it  does  wha1  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  wants  td  achieve. 
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for  technical  reasons.  I  will  return  to 
that  later. 

But  I  do  want  to  mention  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  essential  aspects  of  this 
discussion. 

During  the  course  of  the  comments  or 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, he  drew  an  analogy  between 
DES  and  pickles.  I  think  that  was  the 
word  he  used,  pickles,  or  perhaps  even 
other  kinds  of  food. 

The  analogy  escapes  me  completely. 
We  are  talking  about  a  drug,  DES,  that 
has  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  number 
of  Americans  and  a  number  of  children 
of  women  who  took  this  particular  drug. 
We  heard  from  Mrs.  Green  and  we 
heard  from  Mrs.  Malloy,  who  took  this 
drug  in  the  mid-1950s  and  found  later 
that  their  daughters  had  contracted 
cancer  because  of  DES,  and  later  died. 
That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter. 

We  heard  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished researcher.  Dr.  Arthur  Herbst, 
who  did  the  pioneering  work  on  DES. 
With  all  due  respect  to  those  marvelous, 
wonderful,  warm  human  beings  who  at- 
tend the  4-H  meeting  in  Nebraska,  Dr. 
Herbst  is  more  knowledgeable  on  this 
matter.  He  has  now  found  more  than  220 
cases  of  death  from  cancer. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  not  talking  about  pickles,  we  are  not 
talking  about  marshmallows,  we  arp  not 
talking  about  cereals,  and  we  are  not 
talking  about  these  other  factors,  al- 
though some  would  like  to  divert  our  at- 
tention on  that  particular  issue.  We  are 
talking  about  something  which  is  a 
cancer-causing  agent,  which  has  pro- 
duced cancer  and  produced  death  to  a 
number  of  Americans. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  not  yield  for  a 
while. 

We  have  seen  that  this  particular  car- 
cinogen has  shown  up  not  only  in  beef 
livers,  which  fact  is  generally  accepted 
even  by  those  who  oppose  this,  but  also 
has  shown  up  in  muscle  tissue  in  meat. 
It  is  showing  up  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  most  recent  Food  and 
Drug  statistics. 

I  will  put  that  in  the  Record,  if  I  have 
not  done  so  already.  This  is  true  even  in 
the  figures  and  the  number  of  samples 
from  1971.  1972,  1973,  1974,  and  1975.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  from  January 
through  March  of  1974,  when  this  was 
banned  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, there  were  no  residues,  not  even 
one  residue  in  the  560  samples.  Then 
there  was  a  failure  to  follow  certain  ad- 
ministrative procedures  in  terms  of 
whether  the  test  was  the  latest  test  for 
the  latest  period  of  withdrawal.  The 
court  made  a  determination  that  there 
were  later  tests  that  may  be  more  sen- 
sitive and  tliat  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration should  have  been  prepared 
to  move  ahead  on  this  matter. 

There  was  the  question  of  notifica- 
tion. There  Is  no  question  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  attempted  to 
ban  it;  and  when  it  was  banned,  there 
were  no  positive  residues. 

Now  we  are  seeing  in  1975,  January 
through  March.  April  through  Jime,  July 
through  August,  approximately  1  percent 
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in  the  early  periods;  then  1.2  percent, 
and  1.2  jwrcent  during  those  three  mea- 
surable periods.  Those  are  the  facts. 

Earlier  we  had  an  exchange  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  about  the  question 
of  the  various  tests  and  whether  his 
group  of  scientists  was  willing  to  state 
that,  with  respect  to  the  radioisotopes, 
this  was  really  the  DES  drug.  ITiere  is 
ample  evidence  of  scientific  opinion  that 
believes  it  is,  and  there  are  other  facts 
and  statistics  and  tests  which  we  have 
put  in  the  Record  which  would  sustain 
that. 

I  have  read  the  statements  and  com- 
ments of  one  of  our  colleagues  who  comes 
from  a  cattle-producing  State,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxiom), 
who  testified  before  the  committee  in 
1972: 

Senator  Pboxmire.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are,  I  think,  three  Issues  which 
might  arise  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose 
this  amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  leave 
the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  with 
you. 

One  claim  is  that  DES  residues  are  only 
apparent  In  livers.  Since  what  we  eat  Is 
mostly  muscle  tissue,  why  worry?  Why  not 
Just  ban  the  livers? 

I  have  some  very  Interesting  Information 
indicating  that  DES  residues  are  present  In 
other  parts  of  the  animal. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  these  other 
facts  and  other  tests — the  test  that  was 
put  in  the  Fountain  hearing  record  of 
May  27,  1970.  Actually,  the  sample  was 
taken  on  April  23,  1970,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  were  90  parts  per  billion  in 
Uver  and  10  parts  per  billion  in  muscle. 

I  will  not  go  through  the  various  other 
tests  which  have  been  taken  and  referred 
to  during  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

I  want  to  make  a  point  regarding  the 
request  from  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
that  the  studies  be  made  within  a  year. 
I  have  a  telegram  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Toxicological 
Research,  in  Jefferson,  Ark.,  which  Is 
going  to  conduct  this  study,  and  I  will 
make  the  entire  telegram  part  of  the 
Record.  He  points  out  in  his  telegram 
that  it  will  be  more  than  2  years  before 
the  final  reports  on  the  studies  will  be 
available.  He  is  talking  about  DES  stud- 
ies in  various  experiments  on  some  15,000 
animals.  He  believes  it  will  be  2  years 
before  this  study  will  be  completed. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could 
get  the  kind  of  information  that  would 
be  required  in  the  period  of  1  year,  in 
any  event.  Certainly,  that  is  not  the  im- 
pression of  one  who  is  going  to  conduct 
the  study. 

It  seems  to  me,  imder  any  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  should  move  ahead 
and  ban  this  particular  product. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senatw 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  indeed  gone 
over  most  of  the  arguments  already  in 
the  debate  on  the  bill,  but  some  curious 
repetitions  are  seeping  Into  the  Ricou. 
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as     though     a     repetition     somehow 
strengthens  the  lack  of  facts. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  radio- 
isotope test,  based  upon  the  record  made 
before  the  congressional  committee  that 
held  hearings,  there  is  absolutely  no 
basis  in  fact  that  any  estrogen  was  found 
in  red  tissue  meat.  No  kind  of  repeti- 
tion will  indicate  that  that  is  a  fact, 
when  the  hearing  record,  itself,  will  indi- 
cate that  no  such  evidence  was  produced 
before  the  hearing. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  coincidence,  per- 
haps, that  the  menu  of  the  Senate  res- 
taurant today,  under  the  low-calorie  spe- 
cials, included  broiled  baby  beef  liver,  3 
ounces. 

I  have  done  a  little  quick  mathematics. 
I  am  not  a  mathematician,  so  perhaps 
somebody  will  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error. 
If  one  were  to  go  downstairs  and  eat  the 
low-calorie  special  which  is  on  sale  to- 
day, eating  that  portion  of  the  beef  car- 
cass, which  is  some  instances — 5  per- 
cent—has as  much  as  2  parts  per  billion 
of  estrogen,  one  would  have  to  consume 
73,000  low  calorie  specials  every  day  for 
50  years  in  order  to  equal  the  amount  of 
estrogen  which  this  bill  permits  to  be 
prescribed  by  a  physician. 

Where  is  any  kind  of  logic  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  committee  that  ends  up 
in  that  kind  of  situation?  Seventy-three 
thousand  limches  a  day  for  50  years! 
That  is  a  risk  which  we  cannot  take,  they 
say.  Yet,  we  can  take  the  risk  if  it  is  to 
produce  an  abortion  in  a  woman  who  has 
been  subject  to  rape  or  incest  or  other 
medical  emergency,  whatever  the  latter 
statement  might  encompass. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
asking  only  for  a  study,  asking  that  we 
know  what  the  facts  are  before  we  act, 
is  a  reasonable  amendment,  in  the  face 
of  undisputed  facts.  The  undisputed 
facts — and  I  have  not  heard  anybody 
question  them  yet — relate  to  the  amoimt 
of  ingestion  of  beef  liver,  which  is  the 
high  incidence — two  parts  per  billion — 
as  compared  to  that  which  is  permitted 
by  the  bill. 

A  number  of  Senators  on  the  commit- 
tee made  the  f>oint  that  this  is  a  health 
question;  that  we  must  allow  this  bill  to 
be  used  to  protect  the  health.  There  is  a 
health  offset.  If  you  want  to  induce  an 
abortion,  there  are  methods  by  which 
abortion  can  be  performed  without  risk 
to  the  mother.  Nobody  yet  lias  mentioned 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  fact — as  it 
is  a  fact — that  there  is  only  one  known 
linkage  in  which  there  Is  any  kind  of 
cancer  produced  by  the  use  of  the  estro- 
gen wiiich  is  Ingested. 

That  is  if  the  massive  dose  which  is 
prescribed — under  this  bill  is  prescribed — 
and  taken  by  a  woman  who  would  other- 
wise deliver  a  child  and  it  is  unsuccessful 
In  producing  the  abortion.  If  it  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  producing  the  abortion  and 
that  child  is  bom  in  spite  of  the  ingestion 
of  this  hormone,  and  if  that  child  hap- 
pens to  be  female  instead  of  male,  then 
there  might  be  an  increased  incidence  of 
cancer  in  that  female  child  bom  where 
the  abortion  failed.  In  no  other  case,  in 
absolutely  no  other  case,  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  a  cancer  has  been  produced 
by  the  ingestion  of  this  hormone. 


It  seems  to  me  that  if,  indeed,  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  are  concerned  about 
those  220  people  who  died  of  vaginal  or 
uterine  cancer,  they  would  move  to  abol- 
ish the  thing  that  causes  the  risk,  and 
that  is  the  morning-after  pill.  But,  no, 
they  did  not  do  that.  The  health  effects, 
the  benefits  of  producing  the  abortion, 
are  more  important  than  the  dangerous 
side  effects  of  a  possible  cancer  in  a  fe- 
male child  if  the  abortion  does  not  work. 
The  only  thing  that  it  seeks  to  ban  out- 
right is  the  use  of  this  substance  in  a 
manner  which  has  been  proven  by  no 
one  to  have  caused  any  single  adverse 
health  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  curiously  inverted  logic  surrounding 

this  entire  debate  today. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Idaho,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  quoting 
of  various  statistics  about  50  parts  per 
billion  or  the  amount  that  would  be  used 
in  a  morning-after  pill  has  very  much 
relevance  here,  in  the  course  of  our  de- 
bate and  discussion.  We  know  that  6 
parts  per  billion  is  enough  to  kiU  a  rat 
from  cancer.  We  know  that  anyone  who 
is  involved  in  the  war  on  cancer — Dr. 
Rauscher  or  Dr.  Greenwald,  who  have 
done  research  on  it,  or  Dr.  Herbst,  who 
has  done  research  on  it — are  unprepared. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  or  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  not  quote  what  they 
think  is  an  acceptable  level  of  DES  to  be 
ingested  which  will  be  safe  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  So  with  all  due  respect  and 
interest,  it  is  nice  to  listen  to  how  many 
meals  of  liver  one  has  to  eat  in  order  to 
reach  to  the  amount  of  a  morning-after 
pill,  or  how  many  pieces  of  liver  one  has 
to  eat  on  how  many  days  for  how  many 
years  and  how  many  pounds.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  nor  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  can  indicate  here,'  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  what  is 
going  to  be  an  acceptable,  safe  level  for 
ingesting  DES.  Yet  what  they  are  asking 
by  their  amendment  is  to  go  ahead  and 
permit  it  to  be  used  on  the  American 
dinner  table,  day  after  day.  The  head  of 
the  Cancer  Institute,  whom  we  author- 
ized to  spend  $868  million  this  year,  says 
that  he  does  not  know  what  the  effect 
of  ingesting  5  parts  per  billion  every  day 
for  the  period  of  a  lifetime  will  be  on  any 
individual,  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  do  so. 

Evidently,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Is 
quite  prepared,  by  talking  about  various 
statistics  or  figures,  to  suggest  by  im- 
plication that  there  is  not  the  kind  of 
health  hazard  that  those  who  are 
trained,  skilled,  professional  cancer  re- 
searchers and  administrators,  believe 
that  there  is. 

I  think  that  this,  again,  gets  back  to 
what  the  issue  is.  We  have  the  oppor- 
timity  here,  at  a  very  modest  increase  in 
the  cost  of  beef  for  the  American  family, 
to  take  a  great  step.  Here,  on  the  floor  of 
the  VS.  Senate,  we  are  prepared  to  take 
a  step  that  we  know  can,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  in  our  power,  eliminate 
from  the  dinner  table  of  the  American 
family  a  carcinogen  which  we  know  is 
and  has  been  proven  to  be  a  cancer-caus- 
ing agent  in  human  beings. 


I  have  been  listening  to  the  debate  and 
the  discussion  from  the  Senators  from 
:Florida,  Nebraska,  and  Idaho,  saying 
"name  one  case."  "Name  one  csise."  It 
took  about  17  years  before  we  could  name 
Mrs.  Malloy  or  Mrs.  Green,  and  all  the 
time,  mothers  were  taking  that  particu- 
lar drug  and  their  daughters  died,  and 
there  will  be  other  daughters  who  will 
die  because  of  the  fact  that  these 
mothers  took  the  drug  during  the  period 
when  it  was  being  reconmiended  or  sug- 
gested as  helpful  to  prevent  miscarriages. 
That,  quite  frankly,  is  a  burden  which  I 
am  imprepared,  either  as  the  supporter 
of  this  legislation  or  its  manager,  to 
undertake. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  Malloy  case  or  the  Green  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs. 
Malloy,  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  did  they  get  the 
diethylstUbestrol   in   their  systems? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  took  a  prescrip- 
tion drug  to  prevent  miscarriage.  I  be- 
lieve one  was  in  1954,  the  other  1956. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  make  that  distinction.  Here,  the 
morning-after  pill  is  relatively  new  and 
already,  cases  are  springing  up.  That 
merits  attention.  But  for  20  long  years, 
we  have  been  using  diethylstUbestrol  in 
cattle  feed  and  we  have  had  no  such  re- 
sults. We  have  not  had  any  Malloy  cases 
or  Green  cases  or  any  other  kind  of  cases. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  familiar,  by 
any  means,  with  all  the  literature.  In 
what  cases  does  the  Senator  say  diethyl- 
stUbestrol was  recently  being  used,  in  the 
last  10  or  so  years,  as  a  morning-after 
pill,  so  to  speak,  in  which  cases  are  pop- 
ping up?  I  have  not  seen  any  from  the 
FDA  or  anyplace.  Does  the  Senator  have 
some  information? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  authority,  perhaps,  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts or  the  disting\ushed  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  have  been  re- 
citing them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Cases  of  carcinogene- 
sis  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  cancer  resulting  from 
the  use  of  diethylstUbestrol. 

Mr.  NELSON.  When  used  as  a  morn- 
ing-after pUl? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  was  rot  familiar  with 
that.  Is  there  some  literature? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  regard  to  Mrs. 
Green  and  Mrs.  Malloy,  their  chUdren 
did  not  die  as  a  result  of  the  morning- 
after  piU;  they  died  as  a  resiUt  of  taking 
it  in  the  mid-fifties  to  prevent  miscar- 
riages. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  it  was  taking  of  die- 
thylstUbestrol by  the  human  being,  not 
transmitted  through  livestock. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  saying  that  by  its  being  used  as  a 
birth  control  drug,  this  happened.  In  the 
case  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts spoke  of,  that  was  not  the  situa- 
tion. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  NELSON.  They  were  cases  in  which 
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a  very  sensitive  fetus,  at  a  lat<  r  period  of 
time,  had  adverse  effects  as  i  result  of 
the  drug. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
correct,  and  I  thank  him  for  setting  the 
record  straight.  Prior  to  the  use  of  dl- 
ethylstilbestrol  as  a  moming-i  iter  pill,  it 
was  used  in  direct  doses  for  he  human 
being  and  it  proved  disastrois  in  many 
cases. 

Mr.  NELSON.  To  the  fetus. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  disastrous  to  the  mother. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes  under  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  has  been  stated  here 
that  what  the  proponents  of  t]  lis  amend- 
ment want  is  to  go  on  and  on  using  dle- 
thylstilbestrol.  There  was  no  such  thing 
in  the  amendment.  All  this  amendment 
does  is  ask  for  the  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
He  has  got  to  give  it  to  us  sooii,  not  more 
than  a  year,  and  he  carmot  cone  in  near 
the  end  of  the  year  and  say,  'Here  we 
have  got  some  new  studies  gjing."  The 
cut-off  date  for  studies  for  h  m  to  take 
into  account  is  June  1  of  next  ^ear. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  prepared  to  vote  on  t  le  amend- 
ment if  we  can  have  a  vote  right  now, 
and  I  will  yield  back  the  renainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  th  it  I  might 
ask  a  question?  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  2  r  linutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  How  did  the  Sena- 
tor arrive  at  the  time  of  1  year?  Is  there 
some  evidence  which  indicates  one  way 
or  the  other  just  what  amouit  of  DES 
causes  cancer? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  inf ormat  on  is  that 
the  study  is  underway  now  an  1  that  will 
give  ample  time  for  the  Secret  iry  to  ren- 
der his  opinion  to  Congress. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  WIU  we  be  able  to 
get  a  definitive  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  banned  as  a  feed? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  his  ad\ice  is  I  do 
not  know,  but  he  has  got  to  gi^e  us  some 
advice  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  do  not 
tie  his  hands  or  take  away  any  powers  he 
has  away  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  would  suggest,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  furthe',  to  get  a 
definite  answer  on  this  in  a  year  or  less 
that  we  simply  ban  it  for  tha ;  period  of 
time  and  we  will  then  be  able  to  tell  and 
not  incur  any  more  risk  than  we  may  be 
already  incurring. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  takes  away  or  lessens 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
missioner to  do  whatever  preseit  law  per- 
mits him  to  do. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No,  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  the  Senator  is  that  during  the 
period  the  study  is  underwas  we  allow 
the  principal  parts  of  the  bill  to  take  ef- 
fect, which  would  ban  DES  iis  a  cattle 
feed.  As  the  Senator  suggested,  it  will 
not  be  for  more  than  a  ye^-.  and  we 
would  not  be  running  the  p<^sible  risk 
during  that  period  for  a  year. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  bad  form  of  legislating. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Certainly  the  eco- 
nomic effect  would  not  be  that  great  in 
the  period  of  1  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  be  as  accurate  and  also 
be  as  definite  and  as  certain  in  dealing 
with  any  aspects  of  the  American  econ- 
omy on  the  American  people  as  possible. 
An  off-again  and  on-again  procedure  I 
do  not  think  would  do  any  good  to  any- 
body. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. As  I  understand  his  amendment, 
it  is  an  amendment  to  section  301  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  strike  lines  8 
through  12  on  page  2  and  insert  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  the  effect  of  that 
is  to  add  another  section  to  a  series  of 
sections  there,  and  after  (p)  add  (q). 
That  is  what  I  understand  that  is  to  do; 
am  I  correct  in  my  understanding?  The 
Senator  starts  off  in  line  1  saying  "(q)," 
which  is  consistent  since  the  last  para- 
graph is  (p) . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  the  Senator  is  add- 
ing another  section;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  in  lieu  of  what  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  have  labeled. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WeU,  the  thing  that 
troubles  me,  which  I  mentioned  earlier, 
is  that  this  section  301  is  a  prohibitive 
section.  So  my  imderstanding  would  be 
that  the  Senator  would  actually  be  pro- 
hibiting the  Secretary  from  going  ahead 
and  accumulating  and  analyzing  the  data 
in  all  aspects  because  what  he  is  listing 
here  is  a  prohibition  of  those  acts,  and 
he  is  adding  (q) ,  so  he  is  adding  one  more 
act  which  wUl  be  prohibited  and.  in  effect. 
I  do  not  think  the  amendment  amounts  to 
anything. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator's  point  may 
be  well-taken  and,  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  shall  modify  the  amendment  and  add  a 
new  section  in  the  bill.  But  I  would  still 
like  to  strike  out  lines  8  through  12  on 
page  2. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WeU,  the  way  it  is  con- 
structed now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
could  almost  accept  the  amendment,  and 
then  all  the  Senator  would  do  is  to  have 
a  prohibition  of  the  Secretary  from  doing 
the  kind  of  things  the  Senator  men- 
tioned there.  So  I  would  think  the  Sena- 
tor would  want  to  adjust  that  or  correct 
it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
again  what  he  is  asking  me  to  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  way  the  amendment  is  con- 
structed now  the  Senator  is  adding 
clause  (q)  to  the  prohibited  acts.  So,  In 
effect,  what  he  is  doing  is,  since  those 
items  are  included  in  that  claiise  and 
are  prohibited,  is  actually  adding  a  para- 
graph that  is  going  to  be  prohibitive  of 
the  Secretary  from  doing  it.  So  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  flawed,  and  I  am 
drawing  that  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
Senator.  I  would  appreciate  any  clarifi- 
cation or  comment  or  if  I  am  wrong  In 
thpt  Interpretation  I  think  it  is  impor- 


tant that  we  understand  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  the  Senator  modify 
his  amendment  without  xmanimous  con- 
sent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  it  would  take  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  give  assurance 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  attempting  to  use — al- 
though I  do  think  the  amendment  is 
seriously  flawed — that  technique  or  de- 
vice to  deny  the  Senator  his  require- 
ments. 

I  think  if  he  wants  to  take  some  time 
on  a  quorum  call  and  perfect  it  and  then 
offer  it,  I  will  consult  with  my  colleague. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  objection,  but 
I  do  think  the  matter  ought  to  be  reme- 
died. I  believe  the  amendment  is  flawed 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  amendment 
No.  692,  and  I  send  to  the  desk 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  indicated  to 
my  colleague.  I  do  believe  that  the 
amendment  as  discussed,  spelled  out  ear- 
lier, is  flawed. 

There  are  obviously  some  parliamen- 
tary considerations,  in  terms  of  rights  of 
others  that  were  interested,  In  amend- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  Although,  as  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, I  have  no  intention  of  objecting  to 
the  opportunity  of  the  Senator  to  perfect 
his  amendment,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
chance  to  examine  the  way  that  this  has 
been  developed  and  to  consult  with  the 
Parliamentarian  to  assure  that  we  are 
going  to  preserve  the  rights  of  a  number 
of  our  colleagues,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  the  Senator  perfecting  it  to 
carry  forward  what  I  believe  to  be  his 
stated  intention. 

I  want  to  insure  that  the  Senators* 
rights  are  protected  on  it,  until  we  have 
a  chance  to  see  what  the  consent  agree- 
ment request  is,  and  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object,  hold  a  quorum,  and  ascertain 
it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  so  that  the  Senator 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  ap- 
propriate for  me  at  this  time  to  wlth- 
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draw  my  request  for  unanimous  consent 
to  amend  my  amendment  and  make  a 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 

""xhe' PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  it  is. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true,  if  tlie 
amendment  is  modified,  it  preserves  the 
riehts  of  all  the  parties? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  it  is  still  amendable  in  one 
more  degree  at  the  appropriate  tune. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  modify  my 

amendment.  ^..     •  w*.  +« 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  wUl  not,  I  would  like  to  see 
what  the  modification  of  the  amendment 
would  actually  be,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  to  be  charged  equally. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well,  I  thank  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ..        ,    , 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  to 
modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska?  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
is  the  way  he  explained  it  earlier. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  modified  amendment  to  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  modi- 
fied amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  strtke  lines  5  through  12  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
Rpotlon  * 

Sec.  101.  The  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  — .  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  directed  to  accumulate 
and  analyze  all  data  related  to  the  public 
health  aspects  of  the  use  of  dlethylstllbestrol 
(DES)  as  a  growth  promotant  in  animals  in- 
tended for  use  as  food,  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  such  accumulation 
and  analysis,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  appropriate  course  of  action 
to  be  taken  with  regard  to  such  use  of  DES. 
Such  report  shall  Include  the  results  of  the 
DES  portion  of  the  Estrogen  project  of  the 
National  Center  for  Toxicological  Research 
and  shall  include  the  results  of  all  studies  on 
DES  completed  as  of  June  1,  1976.  The  re- 
port provided  for  herein  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  one  year  after  enactment  of 
this  section. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

We  have  the  Curtis  amendment,  and 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  an  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  an  amend- 


ment. In  terms  of  trying  to  work  out 
some  degree  of  comity  with  the  other 
Members,  I  wonder  whether  we  can  agree 
to  proceed  with  the  debate  and  discussion 
of  these  matters  this  evening  and  exhaust 
the  debate  and  discussion  and  then  put 
over  the  votes  on  those  amendments 
until  the  imfinished  business  is  brought 
up  tomorrow. 

If  there  were  no  objection  to  proceed- 
ing in  that  way,  I  would  offer  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KLENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  concerned,  I  am  agree- 
able to  such  a  procedure. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  My  understanding  is 
that  under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  we  would  complete  the 
debate  on  the  Curtis  amendment;  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  would 
offer  his  amendment,  and  debate  would 
be  completed  upon  that.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  would 
offer  his  amendment,  and  debate  would 
be  completed  upon  that.  Then,  tomorrow, 
as  the  first  action  on  this  bUl,  those 
amendments  would  be  voted  on — first, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado;  then  the  Curtis  amendment; 
then  the  Bellmon  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  my  in- 
tention, if  it  were  agreeable. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
unanimous  consent,  so  that  we  will  have 
it  settled? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair  have 
the  clerk  read  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  which  I  thoroughly  approve 
of,  just  to  get  it  straight? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  restate  the  imanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska;  that  discussion  and 
debate  thereon  be  concluded;  that  at  the 
time  the  discussion  and  debate  thereon 
are  concluded,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  which  would  be 
In  order,  be  offered;  that  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  that  amendment  be  con- 
cluded; that  then  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
amendment.  It  would  not  be  an  amend- 
ment to  the  other  two.  but  so  that  we 
could  consider  the  amendment  and  con- 
duct the  discussion  and  debate,  and  that 
those  matters  be  concluded  In  terms  of 
the  time  agreements  this  everUng;  that 
disposition  by  the  Senate  of  tl.ose  meas- 
ures be  put  over  imtll  tomorrow,  until 


the  conclusion  of  morning  business.  I 
believe  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on 
those  amendments. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  being  in  order  on  the  two  amend- 
ments not  before  the  Senate?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  that  the  first  vote 
be  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  apply  to  the  votes  on  all 

three  amendments.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  showing  of  hands  will  ap- 
ply to  all  three  amendments. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  disposition  of  those  amend- 
ments will  result  in  concluding  action  on 
the  bill,  but  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
other  amendments  may  be  offered.  We 
do  not  know.  I  understand  that  the  re- 
sults on  these  amendments  may  indicate 
that  others  wiU  offer  amendments.  We 
are  not  trying  to  preclude  that.  I  feel 
that  this  will  result  in  the  early  disposi- 
tion of  the  bill.  There  is  a  short  time 
agreement  on  any  other  amendments,  in 
any  event. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  now, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  before  us  as  perfected.  We  have 
talked  about  this  measure.  I  think  we  are 
getting  close  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  should  hke  to  have 
a  couple  of  minutes  to  have  some  ques- 
tions answered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
I  yield  what  time  the  Senator  from 
Maine  may  need. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  wish  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
with  regard  to  his  amendment. 

Can  he  explain  how  the  modified 
amendment  differs  from  the  amendment 
that  was  here  originally?  We  have  not 
had  it  read. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  to  take  care  of 
a  matter  with  reference  to  drafting  as  to 
the  particular  section  where  his  concern 
was. 

Mr.   HATHAWAY.   That   amendment 
still  refeis  to  the  project  of  the  National 
Center  for  Toxicological  Research? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  to  us  what  that  project  is? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  a  project  in  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  now  un- 
derway. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Did  that  study  cover 
DES.  the  food  additive? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  does,  but  we  direct  the 
Secretary  to  take  into  account  all  data 
and  studies  In  making  his  analysis  and 
recommendation. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  have  here  a  tele- 
gram from  the  director  of  the  study  indi- 
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words,  11 
study  by 


joing  to 

JW? 

to  that, 

is  going 


eating  that  It  will  be  2  years  qefore  the 
final  report  on  these  studies  wil^  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  of  t>iat.  That 
Is  something  else. 

In  my  amendment,  they  mlist  make 
the  report  within  a  year  after  he  adop 
tion  and  they  are  to  limit  the  c  jnsidera- 
tion  to  studies  that  are  completed  by 
next  July. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  Other 
there  are  no  results  from  that 
June  1,  1976,  he  just  notes  thatlthere  are 
no  results. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Whether  or  nit  he  can 
evaliiate  something,  I  do  not  kkow.  The 
point  is  that  we  are  not  trying  to  extend 
the  time  of  this  report  beyond  ;;  year. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  There  is  another 
thing  that  I  do  not  understand,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  in  1973, 
thought  it  was  warranted  to  ban  DES  in 
cattle  feed  and,  because  of  p^-ocedural 
reasons,  was  not  able  to  car 
ban.  What  makes  the  proponent  of  this 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  IfTebraska, 
think  that  the  Secretary  is 
change  his  mind  a  year  from 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  spea) 
because  I  do  not  know  what  hi 
to  recommend.  We  do  not  add  qr  detract 
from  his  power  to  take  admi^trative 
action.  We  are  offering  this  amendment 
because  we  believe  he  can  get] vital  in- 
formation before  the  Senate  will  act  on 
the  far-reaching  proposal  that  is  in  the 
measure. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Does  the  Senator 
know  why  other  beef-raising  nations, 
such  as  Argentina  and  Australia,  have 
banned  DES? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Some  of  them  did  it,  I 
am  sure,  upon  a  belief  such  as  the  pro- 
ponents have  here  today.  I  think  some 
of  them  did  it  as  a  matter  of  protecting 
their  own  industry — some  of  th^m.  But  I 
am  sure  others  were  mothrate^  by  the 
same  factors  and  arguments  tliat  moti- 
vate the  proponents  of  the  measure  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  be  at 
least  as  cautious  £is  these  nations?  We 
are,  certainly,  in  other  drug  matters. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  U.S.  [research 
and  findings  on  these  are  far  siverior  to 
the  action  these  foreign  countrtes  might 
have  taken  with  regard  to  our  iihports. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that  it 
seemis  to  me  if  the  Secretary  6f  HEW, 
back  in  1973.  thought  the  ban  was  war- 
ranted, certainly  an  additional  year  or 
more  of  study  is  not  going  to  cnaiige  his 
opinion  in  that  regard.  It  may  just  rein- 
force the  opinion  he  had  at  thai  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  many  other  coun- 
tries who  are  raising  beef  hava  banned 
DES,  this  amendment  should!  be  de- 
feated, but  at  least,  the  ban  ought  to  be 
lmpx>sed,  if  this  amendment  of  ^e  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  adopted,  the  btm 
on  DES  for  cattle  feed  ought  to  ae  In  ef- 
fect during  the  course  of  thg  study, 
whether  It  takes  a  year  or  however  long 
It  may  take. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  nothiiig  in  my 
amendment  that  will  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Commissioner  from  doing 
imything  that  the  law  now  e^ipowers 
them  to  do. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  In  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  foreign  countries,  the  value  that 
should  be  placed  upon  the  actions  of  for- 
eign countries  should  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  their  research  and  reasons  for 
arriving  at  the  position  that  they  did  and 
not  merely  the  nimibers  that  have  done 
so.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  f£u;tors 
that  entered  into  the  reasons  for  these 
foreign  coimtries  taking  this  action. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  any  of  these  countries,  certainly  not 
the  majority  of  them,  have  anything  like 
the  quality  of  research  we  have  in  this 
country.  If  they  put  in  a  ban  on  the  evi- 
dence they  received,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
a  fortiori,  we  ought  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  we  should  take 
it  into  account,  but  take  it  into  account 
by  evaluating  their  research. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  notliing  more  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  to  S.  963.  This 
amendment  simply  says  that  we  should 
not  act  hastily  to  ban  the  use  of 
diethylstilbestrol — DES — a  growth  stim- 
ulant of  great  economic  value  in  beef 
production,  prior  to  the  evaluation  by  the 
Food  and  I>rug  Administration  of  sci- 
entific studies  now  imderway  on  this 
subject. 

The  use  of  DES  in  the  finishing  of  beef 
animals  saves  some  81  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  of  weight  gain.  This  al- 
lows beef  steers  and  heifers  to  reach 
market  weight  at  an  earlier  age,  using 
less  feed,  and  at  substantially  less  cost  to 
the  farmer  and/or  feedlot  operator.  It 
also  frees  tons  of  grain  that  would  ordi- 
narily be  consumed  each  year  in  the  fat- 
tening of  cattle  for  other  domestic  live- 
stock needs  and  for  export. 

A  total  ban  on  DES  feeding  to  beef 
cattle  would  have  a  severe  economic  im- 
pact on  an  industry  already  in  deep 
trouble.  The  past  2  years  have  been  dis- 
astrous for  the  beef  producer.  In  August 
of  1973,  the  average  U.S.  price  for  beef 
steers  and  heifers  at  slaughter  was  $55.10 
per  hundredweight.  Thereafter,  prices  of 
fed  cattle  dn>pped  to  a  low  of  $29.60  per 
hundredweight  in  February  1975,  and 
only  recently  rose  back  to  a  decent  level 
of  $42.60  per  hundredweight  in  Jime  of 
this  year.  This  allowed  feedlot  operators 
to  begin  to  recover  some  of  their  earlier 
losses,  but  price  declines  for  steers  and 
heifers  in  July  and  August  signal  more 
hard  times  ahead. 

However,  the  cow-calf  beef  farmers, 
which  are  by  far  the  predominant  type 
of  beef  enterprise  in  South  Cfirolina  and 
the  Southeast,  are  still  on  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster.  Indeed,  many  have 
been  unable  to  meet  their  debt  obliga- 
tions and  have  been  forced  to  liquidate 
their  cattle  operations  at  a  loss.  In  Au- 
gust of  1973,  these  livestock  farmers  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $68.20  per  hundred- 
weight for  their  calves.  In  January  of  this 
year,  calves  averaged  only  $23.90  per 
hundredweight,  and  last  month,  the 
aversige  price  of  calves  was  still  far  below 
production  costs  at  $25.70  per  hxmdred- 
welght.  Clearly,  the  last  thing  the  beef 


cattle  farmer  needs  at  this  time  is  legis- 
lation that  would  further  reduce  his  pro- 
ductivity and  add  to  his  costs. 

By  its  very  nature,  S.  963  indicates 
that  the  possible  human  health  hazards 
from  the  use  of  DES  as  an  animal  growth 
stimulant  are  minimal.  The  bill  does  not 
absolutely  prohibit  the  intake  of  DES  as 
a  drug  or  oral  contraceptive,  in  which 
form  the  user  is  subject  to  thousands  of 
times  the  dosage  that  this  drug  might 
ever  be  present  in  beef.  Regulations  now 
require  DES  to  be  removed  from  the  diet 
of  beef  cattle  2  weeks  prior  to  slaughtw, 
and  DES  residues  have  been  foimd  In 
the  liver  tissue  of  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  animals  previously  on  DES. 

My  point  here  is  that  the  evidence  of 
DES  being  a  human  health  hazard,  par- 
ticularly through  its  use  as  an  animal 
growth  stimulant,  is  not  at  all  conclu- 
sive. The  Curtis  amendment  gives  us  a 
chance  to  evaluate  the  relevant  scientific 
findings  that  are  still  coming  in.  It  Is  a 
fair  ajid  wise  approach  to  a  problem  that 
is  properly  decided  on  the  basis  of  care- 
fuUy  considered  facts,  rather  than  on 
emotion.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  still 
willing  to  yield  back  my  time  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yields  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  Is 
yielded  back  on  the  Curtis  amendment 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMEITOMENT    NO.    872 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
in  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  propose  a 
substitute  amendment  for  myself.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr.  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1  strike  lines  1  through  7,  and 
on  page  2.  strike  lines  1  through  7  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(q)  The  administering  of  the  dnig  di- 
ethylstilbestrol (DES)  to  any  animal  In- 
tended for  use  as  food  or  any  animal  the 
product  of  which  Is  Intended  for  use  u 
food  until  the  Secretary  makes  a  determi- 
nation, based  on  scientific  evidence  and  act- 
ing through  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  that 
the  drug  DBS  Is  safe  and  presents  no  scien- 
tific health  hazard  and  does  not  contribute 
unreasonably  to  man's  carcinogenic  burden. 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  directed  to  accumulate  and  analyze  all 
data  related  to  the  public  health  aspects  of 
the  use  of  dlethylstUbeatrol  (DES)  as  a 
growth  promotant  In  animals  Intended  for 
use  as  food,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
the  results  of  such  accumulation  and  anal- 
ysis, together  with  his  recommendations  •» 
to  the  appropriate  course  of  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  such  use  of  DES.  Such 
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possible,  yet  imtested,  health  hazards 
that  could  result  from  ingestion  of  DES, 

resi- 
due form  in  cattle  liver.  A  study  which 


data  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  shall  make  an  inde- 
pendent and  concurrent  report  to  the  Con-  g^g^^  jj^  ^^le  small  dosages  found  in 
neas  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa-  ^„„  tn,-rr,  in  natt\i>.  livpr  A  stnriv  \. 
tion  and  WTelfare  as  to  the  appropriate 
course  of  action  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
guch  use  of  DES.  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted within  four  months  after  the  final 
report  on  the  DES  portion  of  the  Estrogen 
Project  of  the  National  Cancer  Center  for 
Tojdcologlcal  Research  (NCTB)  Division  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
shall  Include  the  results  of  all  studies  on 
DES  completed  as  of  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  NCTB  studies." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senators  that  on  this 
amendment,  there  are  10  minutes  avail- 
able on  each  side. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McCabe  of  my  staff  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 

deliberation  on  this  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  to  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  in  my  estimation 
strikes  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
language  in  the  committee  bill  to  impose 
a  statutory  ban  on  the  use  of  diethylstil- 
bestrol—DES — as  an  animal  growth  pro- 
motant and  the  intent  of  Senator  Cttrtis 
to  leave  the  drug  on  the  market  until 
the  controversy  over  this  known  car- 
cinogen is  finally  resolved. 

I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  confusion  which  surrounds 
the  administration  of  DES  to  animals, 
for  this  is  an  issue  which  has  plagued 
Congress  for  many  years,  but  I  feel  that 
an  approach  needs  to  be  taken  which  is 
met  neither  by  a  statutory  prohibition  of 
the  drug  nor  by  leaving  it  on  the  market 
until  the  dangers  to  the  public  health,  if 
any,  are  determined. 

My  amendment  incorporates  the  mer- 
its of  the  approach  by  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  to  base  a  permanent  action 
regarding  the  use  of  this  drug  on  the 
most  comprehensive  evidence  available 
and  the  approach  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee to  see  that  the  public  health  is  not 
put  into  jeopardy.  The  path  I  propose 
would  effect  a  suspension  of  the  use  of 
DES  while  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, to  complete  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  and  scientific  studies 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  FDA  and 
make  a  conclusive  determination  of  the 
dangers,  if  any,  to  the  public  health  from 
the  use  of  DES  as  a  growth  promotant 
in  animals.  My  amendment  combines  the 
wisdom  of  both  the  committee  and  Sen- 
ator Curtis'  approach  while  requiring 
HEW  to  complete  its  obligation  in  deter- 
mining the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
drugs  and  food  additives. 

In  my  review  of  the  substantial  body 
of  material  which  surrounds  the  debate 
on  the  use  of  DES,  I  have  yet  to  come 
across  a  study  or  statement  which  un- 
equivocally states  the  danger  to  humans 
from  the  consumption  of  animals  treated 
with  DES.  There  are,  however,  warnings 
from  many  prominent  scientists  as  to  the 


appeared  in  the  1964  Journal  of  the  Na 
tional  Cancer  Institute,  by  Gass,  found 
that  6.25  parts  per  billion— ppb— DES 
resulted  in  increased  tumor  incidence  in 
female  mice  and  apparently  induced 
tumors  at  12.5  to  50.0  ppb  in  two  strains 
of  male  mice. 

I  am  not  enough  of  a  scientist  to  deter- 
mine   whether    the    findings    of    some 
studies  or  the  basis  of  the  statements 
advocating  a  ban  of  DES  in  animal  feed 
by  such  authorities  as  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Cancer 
Control  Bureau,  present  enough  evidence 
to  remove  the  drug  from  the  market 
permanently,    that    determination    was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  FDA,  but  I  do  know  that  DES  is 
a  proven  carcinogen  albeit  when  admin- 
istered differently  and  at  higher  dosages. 
The  basis  of  my  concern  about  the  po- 
tential health  hazards  involved  in  the 
use  of  DES  as  a  growth  promotant  in 
animals  is  founded  primarily  in  the  con- 
fusion that  seems  to  engulf  the  scien- 
tific community  which  is  supposed  to 
draw  judgment  on  the  safety  of  the  drug. 
I  am  disturbed  that  the  resolution  of 
this  controversy  should  come  before  Con- 
gress when  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  the  statutory  authority  and 
responsibility  to  make  determinations  of 
the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  any  drug 
that  goes  on  the  market.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  issued  by  the  committee  in 
its  report  that  the  general  problems  of 
misprescribing  and  overprescribing  drugs 
cannot  be  properly  corrected  on  an  in- 
dividual drug  basis  as  is  being  attempted 
in  this  legislation.  But  the  FDA  has  been 
remiss  in  its  duty  to  expeditiously  com- 
plete its  administrative  review  of  the 
long  and  heated  controversy  that  has 
surrounded  this  known  carcinogen. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  FDA  cannot  be 
Ignored  in  any  permanent  action  on  this 
drug  and  my  amendment  forces  them 
to  make  the  scientific  determination  with 
which  Congress  is  faced  now.  My  amend- 
ment would  essentially  suspend  the  use 
of  DES  until  the  FDA  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  has  completed  and  anals^ed 
all  of  the  studies  it  deems  appropriate  to 
resolve  the  proper  use  of  health  factors 
involved  in  such  use  of  the  drug.  While 
my  amendment  would  remove  the  drug 
from  use  in  animals  intended  for  use  as 
food,  it  would  require  that  HEW  assume 
its  responsibility  in  proving  the  benefit- 
risk  value  of  this  drug  in  agricultural  use. 
I  have  constantly  stated  that  we  must 
look  to  the  most  efiBcient  and  economical 
means  of  agricultural  production  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  growing  demands  on  our 
food  supply. 

The  administration  of  DES  as  a  growth 
promotant  has  been  proven  effective  and 
has  resulted  in  significant  economic 
benefits  for  beef  producers.  These  bene- 
fits are  realized  in  not  only  monetary 
savings,  but  also  in  terms  of  savings  of 
acreage  for  production  of  other  than 
animal  feed  grains.  If  the  drug  should 
be  proved  safe  in  an  adequately  moni- 
tored and  controlled  method  of  adminis- 


tration, then  it  shotUd  be  readmitted  to 
the  market,  but  this  determination 
should  come  from  the  FDA  through  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  in  his  report  and 
not  from  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  achieves 
that  objective  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  the  yeas 
and  nays   have   been  ordered   on  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).   The   Senator   is  correct. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment, 
liet  us  think  a  moment  what  it  proposes. 
It,  like  the  language  of  the  bill  of  the 
committee,  would  have  Congress  make 
the  d*>cision  with  regard  to  a  substance — 
in  tliis  case  diethylstUbestrol.  This  is  a 
scientific  and  medical  decision.  It  should 
be  made  by  an  appropriate  agency  des- 
ignated with  that  power. 

The  substitute  amendment  has  all 
of  the  objections  to  the  committee  bill.  It 
would  have  Congress  sit  as  experts  in 
medicine,  in  chemistry,  and  related 
matters. 

Second,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  agency  has  authority  to  ban 
diethylstilbestrol  for  use  of  animal  feed 
tomorrow,  and  I  also  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  passage  of  the  Curtis 
amendment  does  not  take  that  power 
away  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. They  have  that  authority  to 
doit. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  the  Cur- 
tis amendment?  Here  is  the  purpose  of  it: 
That  before  Congress  takes  any  such 
action  of  deciding  these  medical  and 
related  questions,  we  get  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  substitute  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  would 
still  cause  the  Senate  to  make  a  decision 
that  we  are  not  competent  to  make. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  need  for  it. 

I  have  been  waiting  all  day  for  some- 
one to  come  in  and  point  out  a  case  of  a 
human  being  having  cancer  where  med- 
ical authorities  said  it  was  caused  by 
eating  beef  or  was  likely  to  have  been  so 
caused. 

The  practice  of  using  diethylstilbestrol 
as  a  food  additive  has  been  going  on  for 
20  years,  and  not  a  case  reported  of  a 
himian  being  having  cancer  from  that 
source.  Why  then  should  we  rise  in  our 
incompetence  to  make  such  medical  de- 
cisions, and  ban  it? 

Whatever  is  the  right  course  to  take 
we  can  better  arrive  at  it  after  we  have 
had  the  study  and  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Headth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  the  proponents  of 
the  substitute  amendment  that  we  have 
been  most  reasonable  here.  We  have  not 
asked — and  maybe  we  should — in  our 
amendment  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture determine  this  matter.  We 
know  that  inamedlately  there  would  arise 
in  the  minds  of  some  that  they  are  agents 
of  the  cattle  feeders.  All  we  have  asked  Is 
before  you  take  action  for  which  there  is 
no  ground  whatsoever  to  take  that  you 
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get  the  recommendation  of  the  I  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfi.re. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  S«nate  will 
keep  in  mind  that  even  with  th »  passage 
of  the  Curtis  amendment  the  l-'ood  and 
Drug  Administration  can  ban  l)ES,  and 
also  the  substitute  calls  upon  tie  Senate 
to  make  the  same  medical  [decisions 
which  we  should  not  be  undertaking,  the 
same  medical  decisions  as  wou  d  be  re- 
quired for  us  to  make  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  conrniittee  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  r  jmainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  Pn  sident.  if 
I  may  respond  to  the  distinguis  tied  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  in  two  rega  -ds :  One, 
the  substitute  amendment  offer  id  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  does,  in  fact,  ac- 
complish what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska proposes,  and  that  is  to  leave  the 
decision  in  the  hands  of  the  exjierts  who 
are  mandated  under  my  amen  iment  to 
come  up  with  a  definitive  set  of  facts 
upon  which  Congress  can  act. 

That  is  precisely  the  purpo!  e  of  my 
amendment,  as  it  is  the  ameni  Iment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  real  question  is,  who  bears  the  bur- 
den of  risk,  in  the  meantime,  imd  I  for 
one  do  not  want  it  on  this  Senai  or's  con- 
science when  that  one  case  of  ca  icer  does 
show  up  as  a  proven  result  of  t  le  use  of 
DES. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  nimainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  language  of  the  distinguis  tied  Sen- 
ator's substitute,  in  the  first  piirt  of  it, 
enacts  permanent  law.  It  is  nc  t  an  in- 
terim prohibition  as  I  read  the  natter.  I 
do  not  think  an  interim  prDhibition 
would  be  the  proper  way.  but  cei  tainly  as 
it  is  written  there,  it  is  not  ar  interim 
prohibition  for  using  diethylstill  »estrol  as 
a  supplement  in  cattle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President ,  will  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  yielc  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Sena  tor  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICI^l  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  Senator  has  4!  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  amendment  that 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  feel.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Is  an  entirely  appropriate  amfendment 
to  this  legislation.  | 

What  in  effect  it  is  doiner.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  stated,  Is  effectively 
eliminate  the  administering  of  DES  to 
animals  until  the  Secretary  of  HEW  has 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  existing 
materials,  studies  which  have  beto  made, 
and  also  have  the  benefit  of  tiie  toxi- 
cologlcal  study  being  currently  done, 
which  In  many  instances  will  be  the  most 
extensive  and  exhaustive  examination  of 
this  issue.  Then  it  will,  first  of  all,  notify 
the  Congress,  and  I  think  that  le  impor- 
tant. We  have  great  interest  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  quite  approprinte  that 
we  have  the  benefits  of  those  studies. 


those  reports,  those  results  and  those  rec- 
ommendations. Then  If  for  some  reason 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  those  recom- 
mendations we  can  take  whatever  action 
we  want  to  from  a  legislative  point  of 
view. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  inter- 
ested Meml>ers  of  this  body  have  notice 
and  have  awareness  as  to  the  results  of 
these  studies. 

But  we  must  consider,  Mr.  President, 
that  over  the  period  since  the  passage  of 
the  1962  Kefauver  amendments,  what  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  tried  to 
do  is  say  that  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  any  pharmaceutical  company  to  make 
sure  drugs  will  be  safe  and  efficacious, 
that  they  do  not  put  them  on  the  market 
and  say,  "I  shall  do  It,  they  have  been 
unsafe  and  dangerous  to  the  Individual." 

That  is  a  condition  we  had  for  too 
many  years  in  that  society,  but  we 
changed  that,  we  said  that  they  had  to 
show  they  would  be  safe  and  efficacious 
and  they  had  to  do  what  they  said  would 
be  done. 

This  drug  was  put  on  the  market,  it 
took  20  years  before  the  first  case  Dr. 
Herbst  was  able  to  find,  the  first  case  of 
cancer. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  says, 
"Quote  me  one  case  that  could  have  been 
made."  Nineteen  years  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  someone  could  come  up  and 
say,  "Yes,  Senator  Curtis,  I  could  quote 
Mrs.  Malloy." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  about  12  or 
14  months  later  her  child  was  dead.  Since 
that  time,  there  have  been  over  210  indi- 
viduals who  have  developed  cancer. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  saying, 
"Let  us  go  out  and  do  the  kind  of  ex- 
haustive and  extensive  work  that  the 
greatest  research  center  In  the  world,  the 
NIH,  is  capable  of  doing,  and  the  people 
that  have  the  competency  and  under- 
standing of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute who  are  spending  their  lives  com- 
mitted to  this  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  this  scourge,  let  them  work  and 
get  the  best  of  information." 

Prom  a  health  point  of  view,  this 
amendment  makes  sense. 

I  want  to  give  assurances  both  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  other  Senators,  that 
I  will  certainly  help  support,  either  on 
this  bill  or  on  other  measures  we  are 
going  to  have,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  carrying  forward  other  experi- 
ments to  provide  food  supplements  that 
may  be  worthwhile  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion of  meat.  Many  things  can  be  done. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  sen- 
sible, responsible  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  desirable.  It  really  achieves  and  ac- 
complishes what  those  of  us  who  support 
this  legislation  intended  to  achieve  and 
it  gives  what  is  the  most  Important  item, 
it  gives  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
American  people. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, giving  the  benefit  of  doubt  to  the 
American  people  on  this  particular  issue, 
and  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  whole 
Impact  of  such  an  item,  DES,  what  it 
can  be  in  terms  of  producing  cancer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  once  more  the  Malloy 
case  has  been  cited  in  reference  to  the 
debate  about  diethylstilbestrol  for  cattle 
feeding. 

The  Malloy  case  has  no  connection 
here.  The  cancer  in  that  case  did  not  re- 
sult from  someone  eating  meat  from  live- 
stock that  had  been  fed  diethylstilbestrol. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  we  continually  have 
to  refute  the  argimient  that  because 
diethylstilbestrol  is  dangerous  when 
taken  directly  by  a  human  being  that  it 
is  dangerous  when  taken  by  livestock? 

It  is  entirely  different,  yet  so  often 
when  we  state  that  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  cancer  produced  by  the  use 
of  diethylstilbestrol  for  cattle  feeding, 
our  record  is  confused  with  citations' 
and  references  to  other  situations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  opponents  have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  recognized  on  my  own  time  to 
call  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  time,  if  the 
other  time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  and  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    873 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  between  Unes  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  409(c)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  word  "harmful"  before 
"residue"  In  subclause  (11)   of  such  section. 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  IW" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thweof  "Sec.  103". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
the  amendment  is  1  hour  and  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  In  Sep- 
tember of  1958  the  Congress  enacted  the 
food  additive  amendment  which  included 
the  Delaney  provision.  This  provision 
states: 

No  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  If 
It  Is  found  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested 
by  man  or  animal,  or  If  it  la  found  after  tests 
which  are  appropriate  for  evaluation  of  the 
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jgjety  of  food  additives  to  Induce  cancer  In 
jnan  or  animal. 

In  1962  the  Congress  amended  the 
Delaney  provision  to  provide  for  animal 
feed  additives.  The  1962  amendment 
states: 

Except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  a  substance  as  an 
ineredient  to  feed  for  animals  which  are 
r^d  for  food.  U  the  Secretary  of  HEW  finds 
that  under  the  conditions  of  the  use  In  feed- 
ing specified  In  proposed  labeling  and  rea- 
soiiably  certain  to  be  followed  In  practice 
such  additive  shall  not  adversely  affect  the 
animals  for  which  such  feed  Is  intended, 
and  (2)  that  no  residue  of  the  additive  will 
be  found  by  methods  of  examination  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
lations m  any  edible  portion  of  such  animal 
after  slaughter  or  In  any  food  yielded  by  or 
delivered  from  the  living  animal. 

That  language  appears,  Mr.  President, 
on  page  2  of  the  committee  report,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  page. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
simply  modify  the  feed  additive  excep- 
tion to  the  Delaney  amendment  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  have  to 
determine  that  residues  of  the  carcino- 
gen were  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
harmful  to  the  human  body  before  the 
feed  additive  would  be  banned. 

Under  existing  law  if  edible  tissue  Is 
found  to  contain  one  part  per  trillion  of 
a  re.'^idue  of  an  estrogenic  additive,  then 
it  is  automatically  banned.  The  best  sci- 
entific minds  in  the  country  believe  that 
carcinogens,  like  other  toxins,  have  a 
"no-effect  level;"  that  Is,  a  level  below 
which  they  do  not  act  as  carcinogens. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  recognized  this  and  has  begun  to 
envision  the  zero  required  by  the 
Delaney  clause  to  be  a  biological  zero 
and  not  a  chemical  zero.  FDA  has  pro- 
posed modifications  of  existing  research 
procedures  to  take  this  new  concept  In- 
to account.  The  new  procedures  would 
enable  the  FDA  to  establish  the  biolog- 
ical zero.  My  amendment,  which  simply 
adds  the  word  "harmful,"  simply  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  de- 
termine that  a  feed  adltive  would  have 
to  be  harmful  to  humans  before  it  Is 
automatically  determined  to  be  banned 
under  the  Delaney  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  author  of 
the  bill  will  accept  this  amendment.  In 
my  opinion,  it  does  no  damage  to  exist- 
ing law  but,  rather,  carries  out  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  that  we  do  not  want  ani- 
mals being  fed  aditives  that  later  on  will 
cause  harmful  effects  to  human  beings. 
The  amendment  would  still  give  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  the  authority  to  ban 
additives  which  are  harmful,  but  would 
put  an  end  to  the  banning  of  those  ad- 
ditives simply  because  small  traces  are 
found  under  the  highly  sophisticated 
analytical  procedures  which  have  been 
developed  since  the  Delaney  amendment 
was  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  give  assurances  to  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  Oklahoma  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  sincerity  in  his  offering  this 
amendment.  He  is  troubled  by  the  as- 
pects, as  I  understand,  of  the  Delaney 
amendment  which  may  reflect  such  a 


small  incidence  of  a  carcinogen  as  to 
pose  no  immediate  threat  to  an  indi- 
vidual. Under  the  existing  Delaney  lan- 
guage that  would  be  prohibited.  The 
Senator  wants  to  add  the  word  "harm- 
ful" in  front  of  the  word  "residue." 

Mr.  President,  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment, passed  a  number  of  years  ago,  was 
the  result  of  a  very  extensive  hearing 
held  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
with  the  recognition,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  was  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  that  any 
kind  of  residue  or  additive  that  was  a 
carcinogen,  a  cancer-causing  agent, 
poses  such  a  sufficient  threat  that  we 
ought  to  eliminate  them  from  the  food 
tables  of  the  American  public. 

The  Delaney  amendment  was  accepted 
and  paissed.  . ,     ^    ^.    . 

The  problem  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  not  anyone,  any  scientist,  any 
researcher,  who  can  tell  us  what  an  ac- 
ceptable Ingestation  of  a  carcinogen 
could  be  and  over  what  period  of  time. 
That  information  just  does  not  exist. 
Scientifically,  it  just  does  not  exist.  We 
can  say,  "Well,  If  it  is  one  part  of  a  tril- 
lion we  cannot  conceive  of  this  being 
harmful  and,  therefore,  we  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  vote  for  it."  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  basis  of  the  scientiflc  medical 
information  to  date  is  that  we  cannot 
say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  how 
much  of  a  cancer-causing  agent  we  can 
take  in,  that  we  can  ingest,  that  we  can 
bring  Into  our  bodies  and  still  remain 
free  from  cancer. 

It  may  very  well  be  different  for  dif- 
ferent individuals.  It  may  be  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is 
a  wide  variety  of  variables  in  this  whole 
area.  Even  though  we  have  made  some 
important  progress  in  the  whole  attack 
on  cancer,  I  think  there  is  no  researcher 
or  scientist  who  is  not  humbled  every 
morning  when  they  wake  up  and  recog- 
nize that  we  do  not  knov/  all  of  the 
answers.  We  do  not  know  what  should  be 
considered  harmful,  what  should  be  con- 
sidered dangerous,  and  what  should  be 
considered  safe. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  vast 
and  sweeping  amendment  to  alter  and 
change  the  Delaney  amendment.  We  re- 
ceived this  amendment  earlier  this 
morning.  It  is  important.  It  Is  extensive. 
But  I  would  not  be  able  to  accept  that 
amendment  to  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. ^,        . 

We  tried  to  recognize  that  there  has 
been  some  disagreement  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  studies  that  have  been  done  so 
far,  the  Interpretation  of  various  studies, 
the'  meaningfulness  of  various  kinds  of 
studies.  With  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  which  said  that 
we  give  the  Secretary  of  HEW  all  of  the 
material,  all  of  the  studies,  and  pennit 
him  to  examine  the  most  extensive  study 
which  will  be  done  at  the  taxicologlcal 
center  and  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
and  make  a  recommendation,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  is  a  reasonable  kind  of 
an  adjustment. 

Quite  frankly,  I  personally  would  have 
preferred  to  ban  it,  but  It  does  seem  that 
the  amendment  that  was  put  forward  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  carry  us 
to  the  point  where  the  kind  of  meaning- 


ful examination  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
information,  on  the  basis  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  research,  will 
give  it  the  kind  of  attention  that  this 
should  receive. 

The    implications    of     the    Bellmon 
amendment  are  vast.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  at  the  present  time,  whether  he 
would  welcome  such  authority.  That  is 
an  awesome   responsibility,   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, lor  any  HEW  Secretary  to  be  able 
to  say,  "This  is  a  carcinogen  and  we  are 
making  a  determination  that  you  can 
have  so  much  in  any  food  product."  That 
is  an  awesome,  awesome  responsibility. 
We  do  not  have  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW.  The  Implications  in  a  wide 
variety  of  areas  are  vast  and  significant. 
I  wHl  say  at  some  time,  when  a  great 
deal  more  information  is  understood  and 
known    about    this    disease,    that    this 
amendment   may   be   something   which 
should  be  looked  into  and  perhaps  even 
considered  favorably.  But  at  this  time,  on 
this  measure,  with  this  issue.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  opposed. 

I  give  assurances  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league that  I  do  feel  that  the  Delaney 
amendment  is  something  worth  review- 
ing. I  would  hope  that  he  may  feel  that 
this  amendment  is  something  where  we 
should  receive  the  views  of  the  Secretai-y 
of  HEW  and  some  of  the  other  research- 
ers and  scientists  without  prejudice  as  to 
what  their  views  on  this  measure  would 
be  before  we  would  have  a  final  resolu- 
tion, irrespective  of  how  the  amendment 
comes  out  on  a  vote.  If  the  Senator  de- 
sires to  go  to  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  I  will 
be  glad  to  work  with  him  to  solicit  those 
views,  irrespective,  in  any  event,  in  the 

future. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  would  certainly  urge  that 
the  committee  look  into  the  possibility  of 
reevaluating  the  Delaney  amendment  in 
light  of  developments  since  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  back  in  the  1950's. 

At  this  time  I  will  reserve  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  check  with  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  whether  he  would  like  this 
new  authority.  I  am  of  the  opinion  he 
might  like  it.  The  amendment,  in  my 
opinion,  simply  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  and  the  vast  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
making  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  very  minute  quantities  of  carcino- 
genic materials  are  in  fact  harmful.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  will  come  a  time 
in  any  event  for  doing  that,  because  of 
the  apparent  decision  of  working  out 
what  we  are  calling  a  biological  zero 
rather  than  a  chemical  zero,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Delaney  amendmait  as  it 
now  exists. 

As  the  situation  stands  at  this  time,  I 
feel  that  this  amendment  would  help  the 
health  of  the  American  people  rather 
than  harm  it  because  it  does  say  that 
rather  than  just  the  fact  that  some  very 
minute  quantity  exists  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Secretary  to  determine  that 
this  quantity  was  sufficient  to  cause  prob- 
lems to  the  health  of  those  who  use  the 
food  product  in  which  the  material  was 
found  to  be  present. 
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Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  n 
of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFPIC: 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidefat.  I  re 
serve  the  rpmainder  of  my  timf  as  well. 
Or,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  It  ba^k.  what- 
ever the  opposition  wishes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Massact  iisetts  If 
he  will  give  me  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  ha\e  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill.  I  am  glad  to  give  the 
Senator  5  minutes  on  this  amimdment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  well.  Let  tie  direct 
a  question  to  the  Senator  whi<^  has  to 
do  with  title  n  of  the  bill. 

In  title  n,  there  is  an  effort  th  portray 
the  text  of  that  title  as  being  one  which 
would  Improve  the  administration  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Act  and  related  legisla- 
tion. I  have  been  looking  through  the 
hearings;  were  there  any  witnesses  who 
appeared  on  title  n  to  testify  to  Its  neces- 
sity or  its  wisdom?  I  have  not  l^een  able 
to  find  any  In  the  hearings.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  Senator  could  help  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  the  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  There  were  no  hei  .rings  on 
that  particular  provision. 

Mr.  HRCSKA.  There  were  no  i  earlngs? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  Not  thli  year.  I 
was  just  checking  to  see  whethir  or  not 
hearings  were  held  another  y(ar.  This 
year  there  were  no  hearings. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  therefore  no  views 
of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
Involved  were  received;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senato"  is  cor- 
rect. To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  just  trying 
to  find  out  about  the  other  liearlngs. 
Will  the  Senator  be  kind  enoui  h  to  re- 
peat his  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Therefore,  the  views  of 
the  departments  and  the  agencies  in- 
volved— and  there  are  majiy — were 
neither  solicited  nor  were  any  received 
by  the  committee  in  regard  to  ihls  par- 
ticular provision? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  We  have  no  views  from  the  de- 
partment on  this  particular  prcirision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  S<nator. 

On  another  Issue,  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  some  of  the  excliange  of 
views  earlier  today.  It  was  asseited  that 
there  were  never  any  example.s  or  cases 
of  tests  of  carcasses  of  beef  which  dis- 
closed DES  or  DES-type  substinces  in 
any  other  part  of  the  animal  es  cept  the 
beef  liver;  and  I  cited  this  proposition, 
reading  from  page  2863  of  the  IS  75  hear- 
ings on  the  agriculture  appn  priation 
bill:  I 

Senator     Bath.     What 
there  been   between   the   detection 
In  livers,  and  the  presence  of  DES 
parts  of  the  animal? 

Dr.   Schmidt.  As  DES   has  been 
cently.  It  has  found  only  In  liver 
do  not  lenow  of  its  having  been 
the  red  meat. 

Then  Mr.  Hutt,  who  Is  chief  counsel 
for  the  PDA,  said: 

Not  In  red  meat.  I  believe  on  one  occasion 
It  was  found  In  kidney,  but  not  in  i  ed  meat. 

The  Senator  from  Massachuse  tts  cited 
three  studies  and  reports  in  which  it  was 
said  there  were  residues  foimq  in  the 
red  meat,  In  the  tissues,  in  the  muscle, 


relatlon^lp     has 

of   DES 

In  other 

used  re- 
tlssue.  I 
'ound  in 


and  he  cited  an  article  in  the  Journal 
of  Animal  Science,  in  volume  40,  No.  3, 
1975.  page  546,  written  by  Mr.  Rumsey 
and  his  associates;  another  article  in 
volimie  39,  No.  6,  page  1185,  by  Messrs. 
Aschbacher  and  Thacker;  and  another 
one  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
study  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  not  tests.  In 
any  of  these  Instances,  to  determine  the 
presence  of  DES  in  the  carcasses  of  any 
animal  in  the  usual  and  routine  way 
following  the  consumption  by  that  ani- 
mal of  feed  which  had  a  DES  additive. 
They  were  not  conducted  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  that  is,  to  test  whether 
or  not  the  action  of  DES  additives  in 
feed,  as  it  is  practiced,  resulted  in  DES 
or  DES-llke  residues.  They  were  not  by 
the  previously  used  tests  and  methods. 

What  these  reports  had  as  their  sub- 
ject is  this:  They  were  a  series  of  experi- 
ments using  radioactive  tracers  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  presence  of 
residues,  I  am  informed.  The  results  of 
the  tests  were  these:  They  did  identify 
some  radioactive  substance  as  a  residue 
in  the  liver  and  some  of  the  tissues  and 
so  forth,  as  listed  in  tabular  form  in  the 
reports.  There  were  very  small  traces,  Mr. 
President:  0.04  parts  per  billion,  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature. 

However,  the  identity  of  this  radio- 
active substance  was  not  estahUshed.  It 
might  have  been  a  metabolite.  It  might 
have  been  something  else.  It  is  most  likely 
that  the  substance,  however,  consisted  of 
the  radioactive  carbons  used  as  tracers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  my  colleague  for 
2  additional  minutes  on  the  bill,  if  he 
has  any  time  left. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Obviously,  this  is  out  of 
the  regular  testing  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining residual  substances  after  a  14- 
day  period  of  abstinence  from  any  DES 
additive  in  stock  feeds.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion we  were  determining  here;  and  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Hutt, 
under  those  circumstances,  still  stands,  I 
submit. 

Dr.  Schmidt  said: 

As  DES  has  been  used  recently,  It  has  been 
found  only  In  liver  tissue.  I  do  not  know  of 
its  having  been  found  In  the  red  meat. 

And  Mr.  Hutt  confirmed  that : 
Not  In  red  meat.  I  believe  on  one  occasion 
It  was  foun'd  In  kidney,  but  not  in  red  meat. 

I  resubmit  that  text  and  that  explana- 
tion so  that  the  Record  will  reflect  what 
the  facts  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  some  time  remaining  on  the  Bell- 
mon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  a  very  Interesting  position  here,  those 
of  us  who  have  some  very  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  use  of  DES. 

First  of  all,  we  banned  it  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  finally  we  were 
able  to  get  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 


tration to  move  ahead  and  ban  it.  Then 
that  action  was  struck  down  because  of 
administrative  procedures.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  because  of  notification,  and 
second,  because  the  test  that  was  being 
used  could  be  modernized  and  altered,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  progress  of  the 
testing  procedures. 

So  now  what  happens?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  goes  out  and  uses  a 
new  test,  the  radioactive  test.  In  which, 
as  a  result,  they  do  find  that  there  are 
traces  of  DES  in  the  liver  and  the  kidney, 
0.08  parts  per  billion  in  the  liver,  0.09 
parts  per  billion  in  the  kidney,  and  0.04 
parts  per  billion  In  the  muscle.  That  is 
after  240  hours,  or  10  days. 

Now  they  complain,  and  say,  "Well, 
now,  they  are  using  a  new  test,  and  you 
cannot  do  that  because  you  are  not  using 
the  old  one." 

They  want  it  both  ways.  When  they 
used  the  old  test,  they  say,  "This  is  not 
modem  or  new  enough  in  nature,  and  the 
technology  has  moved  us  beyond  that." 

Then  when  they  use  the  new  test,  the 
new  devices,  and  are  showing  there  are 
these  remnants  left  in  the  beef,  in  the 
muscle,  the  kidney,  and  the  other  areas 
of  the  beef,  then  they  say,  "Well,  you 
cannot  do  that,  because  this  is  some  new 
kind  of  a  procedure,"  even  though  It  Is 
the  same  old  sample  in  terms  of  the  beef; 
nothing  new  was  done  about  trying  to  get 
a  new  kind  of  cow  or  steer,  they  are  just 
using  the  same  animals,  Nos.  38  and  39; 
those  were  the  steers  that  were  tested 
after  the  240  hours. 

I  say  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  con- 
vinced by  those  arguments.  It  seems  to 
me  they  really  want  it  both  ways;  on  the 
one  hand,  they  say  the  tests  are  not 
modern  enough,  and  do  not  reflect  It. 
Then  when  you  get  a  good  test  and  show 
It  is  there,  then  they  say,  "That  is  a  new 
test,  and  it  has  not  been  proven." 

Not  only  are  the  tests  that  the  Sen- 
ator refers  to  in  terms  of  the  radio- 
active way  a  means  of  testing  reflected 
the  remnants  as  well.  We  have  made  that 
a  part  of  the  record  during  the  early 
part  of  the  debate,  and  I  will  include 
reference  to  that  at  this  present  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  reads  the  test 
differently  than  I  do. 

The  information  I  received  is  that 
there  is  doubt  as  to  where  the  particles 
came  from  that  are  ("  covered  in  the 
proportions  that  he  h,  ;  reported,  and 
the  greatest  likelihooa  is  that  it  is 
from  the  carbons  of  the  radioactive  ma- 
terials which  they  use  as  tracers,  so 
that  would  not  be  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
gestion by  the  feeding  of  food  that  has 
had  additives  added  to  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
let  the  tests  speak  for  themselves.  But 
one  will  see  in  any  fair  examination  that 
not  only  in  terms  of  these  particular  tests 
that  have  shown  the  residues  showing 
up  in  the  muscle  tissue  but  the  other 
studies  and  reports  support  that  con- 
clusion. We  have  the  radioactive  studies, 
and  we  have  the  other  studies  as  well. 

If  the  Senator  feels  that  that 
strengthens  the  position  that  he  has 
taken,  then  I  will  let  the  record  stand 
and  speak  for  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  correct  the  record 
on  the  part  of  title  U  that  to  which  the 
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Senator  from  Nebraska  referred  In  that 
we  did  have  a  letter,  as  I  have  found 
now  that  indicates  the  opposition  of  the 
administration.  I  think  my  earlier  re- 
sponse had  indicated  we  had  not  heard 
something. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  letter  is  not  in  the 
hearing.  The  Senator's  answer  in  that 
regard  was  correct  and  accurate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  be  correct, 
and  I  will  make  that  a  part  of  the 
rbcord  if  the  Senator  so  desires. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  that  the  letter  from 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  swl- 
dressed  to  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  July  11,  1975? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  be  helpful,  Mr. 
President,  if  that  letter  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  letter  dated 
July  11,  1975,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  11,  1975. 
Hon.  HcGH  Scott, 
Minority  Leader, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  There  is  before  the  Senate, 
S.  963.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a  biU  "To  amend 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
prohibit  the  administration  of  the  drug  dl- 
ethylstllbestrol  (DES)  to  any  animal  in- 
tended for  use  as  food,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". 

This  Department  has  generally  opposed  the 
enactment  of  piecemeal  legislation  taking 
action  on  specific  substances  when  broad 
statutory  authority  for  administrative  action 
already  exists.  However,  In  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  date  April  22,  1975,  we  did  not 
object  to  those  provisions  of  S.  963,  as  In- 
troduced, which  prohibited  the  administra- 
tion of  DES  to  animals.  The  Committee  bill 
revised  the  amendment  to  the  Act  which 
deals  with  the  use  of  DES  In  animals.  The 
original  provision  would  have  banned  the 
administration  of  DES,  I.e..  provided  a  remedy 
against  the  farmer  or  feed-lot  owner  who 
administered  DES  to  this  livestock.  As  re- 
vised, the  bill  merely  prohibits  the  Introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  Introduction  Into  Inter- 
state commerce  of  DES  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering the  drug  to  animals.  While  this 
would  merely  provide  a  remedy  against  sell- 
ers of  livestock  products,  the  bUl  would  not 
allow  action  to  be  taken  against  those  ad- 
ministering DES  to  animals. 

However,  the  Department  strongly  objected 
to  the  one-year  moratorium  on  the  use  of 
DES  as  a  postcoital  contraceptive,  proposed  in 
S.  963  as  Introduced.  We  noted  that  this  is 
a  matter  still  under  review  within  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  and  InvUves  a  drug 
which  currently  satisfies  the  criteria  for  drug 
safety  and  efficacv  for  this  use,  prescribed  In 
the  Federal  Pood,  and  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  The  original  bill  would  have  thwarted 
WDA's  efforts  to  put  Into  effect  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  requirements  to  enable  the 
safe  and  effectf'^e  use  of  DES  for  postcoital 
contraception.  As  we  noted  In  our  April  22 
letter,  even  If  the  bill  were  enacted,  DES 
would  remain  available  on  the  market  for  use 
as  replacement  therapy  In  estrogen-deficient 
states  and  for  treatment  of  certain  cancers, 
and  thus  It  Is  Important  that  FDA  continue  to 
be  able   to  require   special   packaging   and 


labeling  (Including  a  patient  leaflet  contain- 
ing sufficient  warnings)  to  better  assure 
proper  use  of  DES  In  postcoital  contraception. 
Section  2  of  the  reported  bill  on  the  other 
hand,  amends  section  502  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  deem  mis- 
branded  any  drug  containing  DES  unless  its 
label  bears  a  prescribed  warning  statement 
and  unless  certain  other  specified  require- 
ments are  met.  These  labeling  requirements 
would  apply  to  all  uses  of  DES.  The  proposed 
label  warning  requires  a  statement  ("Warn- 
ing this  drug  may  cause  cancer")  which  is 
scientifically  misleading  and  may  irnduly 
alarm  patlenta  since  It  does  not  require  a 
brief  statement  of  what  Is  known  of  attend- 
ant risks  of  developing  cancer.  The  additional 
requirements  that  the  label  state  that  "This 
drug  may  not  be  used  as  a  contraceptive 
after  sexual  Intercourse  .  .  ."  would  have  to 
appear  on  all  DES,  whether  or  not  the  drug 
was  intended  for  the  use  in  postcoital  con- 
traception. As  noted  In  our  letter,  DES  can 
lie  used  for  several  other  purposes  such  as 
estrogen  deficiency  and  for  treatment  of  cer- 
tain cancers. 

In  prescribing  a  specific  labeling  warning, 
the  bUl  can  be  read  as  superseding  the 
FDA's  proposed  patient  leaflet  for  use  of 
DES  as  a  postcoital  contraceptive,  which 
would  provide  patients  with  much  more  de- 
tailed information,  Including  some  Informa- 
tion not  provided  by  label  warnings  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill.  For  example,  the  patient 
package  insert  provides  the  patient  with  in- 
formation explaining  that  DES  should  not 
be  taken  If  the  patient  is  already  pregnant, 
as  such  usage  exposes  the  fetus  to  an  un- 
necessary hazard. 

This  label  warning  suggests  to  patients 
that  It  is  unlawful  to  use  DES  for  postcoital 
contraception  in  cases  other  than  rape  or 
Incest  or  comparable  medical  emergencies 
because  of  its  wording  "This  drug  may  not 
be  taken  .  .  .".  The  bUl  does  not  provide 
penalties  for  patients  who  use,  nor  physicians 
who  prescribe  it  or  pharmacists  who  dis- 
pense it,  for  ordinary  cases  of  sexual  Inter- 
course not  Involving  rape.  Incest  or  compara- 
ble medical  emergency.  Unless  Congress  in- 
tends to  subject  these  Individuals  to  possible 
criminal  prosecution,  there  is  nothing  in 
S.  963  which  would  achieve  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  DES  in  such  routine 
cases. 

The  bill  would  require  patients  or  their 
legal  guardians  to  sign  a  written  consent 
to  use  DES  (for  postcoital  contraception  or 
any  other  use).  Such  Informed  consent 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  FDA  at  least  four 
times  a  year  along  with  prescription  scripts. 
The  purpose  of  this  reporting  system  Is  un- 
clear. It  is  possible  that  this  reporting  sys- 
tem is  designed  more  to  discourage  use  of 
DES  by  applying  an  onerous  paperwork  bur- 
den on  physicians  than  to  Increase  the  like- 
lihood that  the  required  Informed  consent 
forms  are.  In  fact  executed.  Another  possible 
Intent  is  to  enable  the  Agency  to  have  access 
to  signed  copies  of  the  consent  forms  and 
to  obtain  statistics  on  the  Incidence  of  the 
use  of  DES  for  postcoital  contraception.  If 
this  Is  the  case,  these  forms  should  Include 
information  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  drug  was  prescribed.  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  potential  for  stigma- 
tizing patients  by  categorizing  the  sexual 
Incident  which  preceded  the  use  of  DES. 
Also,  the  implementation  of  a  system  making 
use  of  the  statistics  collected  would  require 
FDA  to  allocate  limited  resources  from  other 
programs. 

We  believe  that  the  National  Commission 
for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research  is  an  in- 
appropriate body  for  addressing  the  sub- 
stance of  Informed  consent  forms  for  thera- 
peutic uses  of  DES. 

The  Department  therefore  strongly  op- 
poses enactment  of  section  2  of  S.  963  which 
provides  labeling  requirements  for  DES. 


Title  II  of  S.  963  would  statutorily  estab- 
lish the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA) ;  create  the  positions  of  FDA  Commis- 
sioner, Deputy  Commissioner,  and  General 
Counsel  as  Presidential  appointees  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  with  five- 
year  fixed  terms,  and  vest  specific  statutory 
authority  for  carrying  out  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  the  FDA  Com- 
missioner rather  than  in  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  who  now  delegates  such  authority  to 
the  Conunissloner. 

We  view  the  practice  of  vesting  authority 
at  subordinate  levels  as  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  accountability  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  ef- 
fective administration  ahd  coordination  of 
aU  programs  within  this  Department.  Al- 
though we  believe  that  no  useful  purpose  Is 
served  by  establishing  PDA  in  law,  and  by 
statutorUy  mandating  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment with  Senate  confirmation  of  the  FDA 
Commissioner,  we  would  neverth^ess  not  ob- 
ject to  such  provisions.  However,  we  do  ex- 
pose specifying  the  term  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  five  years.  The  concept  of  a  fixed 
term  could  create  potential  problems  of  the 
accountablUty  of  the  FDA  Commissioner  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

SlmUarly  we  oppose  the  establishment  oi 
the  FDA  Deputy  Commissioner  and  General 
Counsel  as  Presidential  appointments  wltli 
Senate  confirmation  and  five-year  terms.  The 
Presidential  appointment  of  lesser  officials, 
with  resulting  grade  Inflation.  Is  xmneces- 
sary  and  undesli-able.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  such  fixed  terms  would  result  In 
diminished  Internal  accountability  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  among  key  agency  officials.  We 
also  oppose  the  provision  which  would  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  twenty-five  super- 
grade  positions  in  the  PDA  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  Department's  responslbUl- 
tles  to  manage  the  utilization  of  such  posi- 
tions In  all  of  our  programs. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  and  that 
enactment  of  certain  provisions  In  S.  963  as 
stated  above  would  not  be  consistent  witli 
the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 

HEW  PosmoN  ON  S.  963  as  Reported 
intle  I  of  S.  963  would  ban  the  use  of  DES 
as  an  animal  growth  promotant  and  place 
some  restrictions  on  its  use  as  a  postcoital 
contraceptive,  "ntle  n  of  S.  963  would  estab- 
lish the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  as  an  independent  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  and  make  the  Conunissloner, 
Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the  General 
Counsel  Presidential  appointments  subject 
to  Senate  co;'.flrmatlon. 

TTTLE  I 

Concern  about  DES  Is  understandable.  It 
Is  a  potent  drug  and  Its  use  should  be  care- 
fully controlled. 

DES  in  animal  feed 

The  FDA  has  attempted  to  administrative- 
ly ban  the  use  of  DES  as  a  growth  promot- 
ant In  animals.  The  ban  was  overturned  by 
the  courts  but  only  on  procedural  grounds. 
The  FDA  currently  has  sufficient  authority 
to  ban  this  use  of  DES,  and  it  Intends  to 
pursue  this  action.  We  recognize,  however, 
the  Intense  Interest  of  Congress  In  this  mat- 
ter and  if  the  Confess  decides  that  it  should 
legislate  this  matter.  DHEW  would  have  no 
objections  to  prohibiting  the  administration 
of  DES  to  animals.  The  reported  bill,  how- 
ever, amended  this  provision  to  merely  pro- 
hibit introduction  of  DES  into  Interstate 
commerce  and  does  not  provide  a  remedy 
against  farmers  or  feedlot  owners. 
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DES  as  a  postcoital  contrace]  itive 
The  FDA,  after  careful  consideration 
concluded  that  the  use  of  DES  as 
tal  contraceptive  In  emergencies 
effective.  The  FDA  has  established 
control  sjrstem   including   Infornxd 
to  assure  that  DES  for  this  Indlcfitlon 
not  be  misused.  There  Is  no  evlde 
which  Indicates  any  detectable 
cer  to  Individuals  talcing  the 
use.    The   PDA    has  sufficient 
control  the  proper  use  of  this 
therefore  oppoae  setting  Into  legislation 
mechanisms  described  In  S.  963. 
it  Ls  Inappropriate  for  Congress  to 
row  legislation  on  a  specific  product 
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S.  963  would  statutorily  establls|k 
and    Drug    Administration    and 
Commissioner    of    FDA    a 
polntee  subject  to  Senate  confirn^atlon 
though  we  believe  no  useful 
be   served   by   either  provision 
object  to  these  provisions. 

However,    the    Department 
provisions  of  Title  n  which  would 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
sel  of  FDA  as  Presidential  a 
appointments  of  lesser  adminlstrattve 
officials  Is  unwise  and  could  result 
ished  Internal  eiccountabillty  an<l 
bllity  among  key  FDA  officials 

The  Department  op  ptoses  the  pro^sli 
would  statutorily  provide  25 
tlons  In  FDA  and  the  provision  to 
term  for  the  Commissioner. 

Title  n  would  vest  authority 
out  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
In  the  FDA   Commissioner  rather 
Secretary  of  HEW.  We  oppose  thU 
as  Inconsistent  with  the  basic  accc  un 
of  the  Secretary  to  administer  the 
of  the  Department. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  rerr  ainder  of 
my  time.  I  believe  time  of  the  ^ther  side 
has  exhausted  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  [The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  not  yie  Ided  back 
his  time.  He  has  25  minutes  reir  aining 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  renjainder  of 
my  time  on  this. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No. 

I  think  our  time  on  the  bill  hak  actually 
expired,  but  I  am  prepared  to  3  ield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  [the  Bell- 
mon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iThere  are 
2  minutes  remaining  on  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  29  minutes 
remaining  on  his  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senktor  from 
Nebraska  wish  to  have  5  miputes  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  think  it  would 
be  well  for  both  sides  to  have  apditional 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidekit,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  just  pr  or  to  the 
vote  that  each  amendment!  have  5 
minutes. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  That  is  Juit  5  min- 
utes on  all  the  amendments  is  far  as 
that  goes.  That  will  suit  me.  T  tiat  is  on 
the  Hart  and  Curtis  amendmen  t  because 
one  is  a  substitute  for  the  other 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  10  minutes 
on  this  to  be  divided  among  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
and  myself. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  would  be  happy 
if  we  could  have  5  minutes  prior  to  the 
vot3  on  th3  Hart  am?ndment. 

OROES    FOR    AOOmONAL    TIME 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  10  minutes  evenly  divided? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  prior  to  the  Hart 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes evenly  divided  on  the  Hart  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  my  presentation.  I  had  one 
other  item  if  I  could 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  on  another  subject? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  it  is  on  another 
subject. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  it  be 
agreeable,  may  I  ask,  if  we  have,  say,  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  for  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow  following  the  orders 
for  recognition  of  Senators?  There  are 
three  orders  that  have  been  entered  pre- 
viously, and  if  we  come  in  at  11  a.m. 
that  would  take  us  up  to  about  11:45; 
if  we  had  15  minutes  of  morning  busi- 
ness, this  would  mean  that  we  go  back  on 
the  bill  at  around  noon  and  then  with  the 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  5  minutes  to  Mr.  Curtis  on 
th?  Hart  amendment,  this  wou'd  mean 
the  first  roUcall  would  occur  10  or  15 
minutes  after  12  noon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  the  first  rollcall  I  hope  would  be  the 
complete  time.  After  that,  if  no  ob.iection, 
we  could  have  a  shorter  rollcall  on  sec- 
ond or  third  votes  if  they  were  to  come. 
I  leave  that  up  to  the  leadership.  That 
would  be  fine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  S.  963 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senatjr  will  continue  to  yield,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
orders  for  special  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors are  com^leted  on  tomorrow  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  rot  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  stat-ments  limited  there- 
in to  5  minutes  each,  and  that  at  the 
con:li'sion  of  routine  morning  busine.ss 
the  Sen  te  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTES  ON  CURTIS  AND 
BELLMON  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
following  debate  &n  the  Hart  amendment 
that  we  vote  immediately  on  the  Curtis 
amendment  as  amended,  if  amended. 

Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  upon  the 
disp)osition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Curtis — what  about  the  vote  on  the  Bell- 
mon  amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  It  follows. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vote  immedi- 
ately without  any  further  debate? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Curtis  amendment  a 
vote  then  occur  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Bellmon.  amendment  No.  873. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
VOTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  where 
there  are  consecutive  votes,  as  there  will 
be  on  the  amendments  aforementioned, 
there  be  10  minutes  limitation  on  each 
rollcall,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
rollcall.  with  the  warning  bells  to  sound 
after  the  first  2V2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  ST.  ELIZABETH 
SETON  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125)  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1975,  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth 
Seton  Day." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution,  which  I  Introduce  for  myself, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  the  Senators  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr.  Be  all)  ,  and  others, 
authorizes  the  President  to  proclaim 
Sunday,  September  14, 1975,  as  "National 
Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day." 

It  is  Identical  to  Joint  Resolution  585 
introduced  by  some  25  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  canonization  of  Elizabeth  Seton 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  at  Saint  Peter's  Basilica 
in  Rome  will  mark  the  first  native-born 
American  ever  to  receive  such  recogni- 
tion. 

Elizabeth  Seton  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  women  in  American 
history  for  her  educational  and  religious 
accomplishments  and  her  inspiration  to 
generations  of  Americans. 

Born  in  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  in  1774. 
Elizabeth  Seton  settled  in  Emmitsburg, 
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Md.,  after  being  married  and  widowed  at 
a  young  age.  There  she  foimded  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  in  St.  Joseph.  And  from 
that  start,  she  founded  over  20  commu- 
nity-based Sisters  of  Charity  orders  in 
America,  including  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  New  York. 

Now  more  than  7,500  American  Sisters 
of  Charity  are  spread  throughout  the 
hemisphere  and  beyond. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Elizabeth 
Seton,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  established 
the  first  parochial  school  in  the  United 
States  and  they  have  maintained  that 
active  leadership  in  educational  and 
charitable  endeavors  ever  since. 

Elizabeth  Seton's  accomplishments  in 
building  the  religious  and  moral  strength 
of  the  Nation  have  long  received  national 
acclaim.  Now  on  the  momentous  occasion 
of  her  canonization,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  Senate  joint  resolution  establish- 
ing Sunday,  September  14,  1975,  as  "Na- 
tional Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  describing  the  accomplishments 
of  this  unique  individual  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  27,  1974] 
St.  Elizabeth   of  Emmitsburg 

The  trouble  with  the  saints,  the  argument 
goes,  is  that  they  led  lives  of  such  perfection 
that  mortals  of  average  weakness  see  them  as 
far  beyond  Imitation.  Halos  never  fit  heads 
crammed  with  the  thoughts  and  temptations 
of  this  world.  Little  of  this  applies,  though, 
to  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  calendar 
of  saints — Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  Seton.  Far 
from  being  remote  from  dally  life,  she  was 
Intensely  Involved  in  it.  In  the  acts  that  led 
to  her  becoming  America's  first  natlveborn 
saint — as  announced  recently  at  a  special 
consistory  at  the  Vatican — Mother  Seton 
threw  herself  into  works  of  mercy  that  re- 
quired the  full  energies  of  her  body,  mind 
and  spirit. 

St.  Elizabeth  came  to  Maryland  and  the 
village  of  Emmitsburg  in  the  early  1800s.  She 
was  a  widow  with  five  children,  from  a  promi- 
nent upper-class  New  York  family  and  was 
a  recent  convert  to  Catholicism.  Wanting  to 
practice  her  faith  as  well  as  believe  In  it,  she 
began  operating  a  free  parish  school — the 
first  of  what  was  to  become  the  Catholic 
Church's  nationwide  parochial  school  sys- 
tem— an  orphanage,  a  leper  asylum  and  a 
hos^ltal.  Caring  for  the  sick  and  poor  led  her 
to  found  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  to  be  Mother  Seton's  most 
enduring  contribution  to  society.  Today  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  are  a  renowned  and  heroic 
religious  order,  with  some  nine  institutions 
in  the  Washington  area  being  run  by  its 
members. 

Aside  from  honoring  Mother  Seton,  the 
canonization  calls  attention  to  the  selfless 
work  not  only  of  the  women  of  her  own  order 
but  also  to  the  sisters  and  nuns  of  the 
Church's  other  orders.  The  contributions  they 
make  to  an  improved  social  order  cannot  be 
measured,  from  caring  for  orphaned  children 
to  easing  the  last  days  of  the  abandoned 
elderly.  Much  of  this  work  is  hidden  from 
view  and  often  it  is  carried  on  with  little 
help  from  public  Institutions.  In  fact,  fewer 
and  fewer  women  are  joining  the  rellglovis 
orc'ers  today.  The  current  Commonweal  notes 
that  enrollmeit  In  Catholic  sisterhoods  is 
down  81  per  cent  since  1965.  If  the  attention 
n.^w  being  given  Mother  Seton  helps  reverse 
this  trend,  then  her  canonization  will  have 
had  a  practical  as  well  as  a  spiritual  effect. 
It  would  be  fitting,  because  few  saints  have 
involved  themselves  more  deeply  in  practical 
Affairs  than  St.  Elizabeth  of  Emmitsburg. 


[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Dec.   12, 

1974] 

BEU.S  ToLX.  FOR  New  Saint 

(By  John  Sherwood) 

EMMirsBtniG,  Md. — Just  after  daybreak,  as 
the  sun  swept  the  winter  chill  off  the  back 
of  St.  Marys  Mountain,  carillon  chimes  and 
bells  began  ringing  and  plajdng  hymns  con- 
tinuously in  the  valley  of  St.  Joseph  today. 

Black-robed  nuns,  barely  able  to  conceal 
the  Joy  of  a  lifetime,  formed  a  silent  proces- 
sion over  highly  polished  marble  floors  to 
attend  an  early  high  mass  in  the  chapel 
that  houses  the  bones  of  Mother  Seton,  who 
today  is  to  be  proclaimed  the  first  American- 
born  Catholic  saint. 

Thousands  devoted  to  the  canonization 
cause  of  Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  Seton,  who 
died  here  in  1821  at  the  age  of  47,  have  been 
praying  for  this  to  happen  since  the  1880s. 
Many  thought  it  a  hopeless  cause. 

Pope  Paul  VI  announced  today  that  Mother 
Seton  will  be  canonized  during  holy  year 
celebrations  on  Sept.  14,  1975. 

Mother  Seton  was  a  member  of  a  promi- 
nent Protestant  New  York  family  when  she 
was  disowned  after  converting  to  Catholicism 
in  1805.  It  seems  ironic  that  she  rode  into 
sainthood  on  the  wings  of  a  Protestant,  one 
Carl  KoUn,  subject  of  the  third  and  clinch- 
ing "miraculous"  cure  attributed  to  her 
intercession. 

Born  In  New  York  City  In  1774,  Mother 
Seton's  father  was  a  famous  Colonial  physi- 
cian, and  her  mother  the  daughter  of  a  prom- 
inent Episcopalian  minister.  At  19,  she  mar- 
ried the  25-year-old  son  of  a  wealthy  import- 
er and  they  had  five  children. 

In  1808,  as  a  widow  with  five  children  and 
no  means  of  support.  Mother  Seton  founded 
the  American  Community  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Joseph  in  Baltimore.  She  also 
founded  the  first  parochial  school  in  the 
United  States. 

Settling  her  little  community  of  nuns  In 
Emmitsburg  in  1809,  she  went  on  to  establish 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  here.  The  girl's  college 
closed  In  1973. 

Mary  V.  Columbus,  a  DC.  social  worker,  is 
only  one  of  thousands  who  have  been  praying 
and  making  novenas  for  Mother  Seton  for 
decades.  "I  don't  remember  ever  not  know- 
ing about  her,"  she  says.  "She  has  been  a 
major  part  of  my  life." 

Miss  Columbus  has  traveled  to  Rome  three 
times  on  behalf  of  the  "Cause,"  the  last  time 
In  1963  when  Mother  Seton  was  "beatified," 
a  step  to  sainthood.  She  presented  a  bound 
volume  to  Pope  Paul  VT  then  containing 
thousands  of  signatures  urging  the  canoniza- 
tion. The  return  to  Rome,  for  the  solemn 
formal  canonization  at  St.  Peter's,  "will  be 
thp  highlight  of  mv  life,"  phe  says. 

The  second  of  three  miracles  attributed 
to  Mother  Seton  came  about  In  1951  after 
Mrs.  Pellxena  A.  O'Neill  of  Catonsville,  Md., 
brought  her  4-year-old  daughter,  Ann,  to 
Baltimore's  St.  Agnes  Hospital. 

"She  was  suffering  from  acute  lymphatic 
leukemia,"  she  recalled  last  night.  "Her  blood 
count  was  43.  The  doctor  said  it  was  hope- 
less, that  she  was  dying  fast." 

She  said  a  nun  suggested  she  pray  to 
Mother  Seton.  "Everyone  thought  It  was  ri- 
diculous," she  said.  "I  prayed  anyway,  but 
Ann  got  worse  and  worse.  I  took  her  up  to 
Mother  Seton's  grave  In  Emmitsburg  and  we 
helped  her  stand  over  the  tomb  while  a 
sister  touched  her  with  a  relic  (a  piece  of 
bone). 

Mrs.  O'Neill  then  brought  her  back  to  the 
hospital,  she  says,  and  the  blood  count  was 
normal.  She  said,  "The  doctors  couldn't  ex- 
plain   It.    Ann    was   In   perfect   health!" 

Ann — now  Mrs.  Robert  Hooe  of  Severn, 
Md. — recovered  completely.  She  has  four 
children  of  her  own  today. 

The  first  accepted  Mother  Seton  "miracle" 

Involved  &  i}un  who  was  supposedly  cured 

of  pancreatic  cancer  In  New  Orleans  In  1934. 

"The  church  Is  extremely  skeptical  about 


miracles,"  says  the  Rev.  Sylvester  A.  Tag- 
gart,  CJ^.,  the  vice  postulator  of  Mother 
Seton's  canonization  cause  for  the  last  10 
years.  "We  get  16  or  20  calls  a  week  about 
miracles  on  behalf  of  Mother  Seton,  but  99 
percent  fizzle  out.  The  only  one  I  had  per- 
sonal contact  with  was  Kolln's  case." 

Kolln  was  moribund  In  1963  with  a  rare 
brain  disease  that  had  been  fatal  In  all  five 
cases  on  medical  record.  An  attending  physi- 
cian announced  that  he  would  not  last  the 
night;   that  death  was  certain. 

According  to  Taggart,  now  stationed  at  the 
St.  Joseph's  Provincial  House  here,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  In 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  Mrs.  Kolln  prayed  for 
Mother  Seton's  intercession.  The  novena  con- 
tinued and  Kolln  grew  more  terminal. 

A  first-class  relic  was  applied  to  Kolln's 
head  and  chest.  The  violent  convulsions 
stopped.  The  high  temperature  dropped  to 
normal,  and  on  Oct.  16,  1963,  he  awakened, 
completely  alert,  as  If  nothing  had  happened. 
He  was  discharged  Nov.  2,  fully  recovered. 
Doctors  were  dumbfounded. 


Elizabeth  Seton,  American  Saint 
The  Catholic  Church  that  grew  so  im- 
pressively In  the  United  States  during  the 
past  150  years  has  bsen  described  as  an  Im- 
migrant church,  because  It  expanded  under 
the  Impact  of  19th-century  European  migra- 
tions. So  It  was  appropriate  that  Frances 
Xavler  Cabrlnl  (1850-1917),  herself  an  Immi- 
grant, should  have  been  in  1946  the  first 
American  citizen  canonized.  But  even  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  American  Catholic 
Church  was  colonial  lorg  before  it  was  immi- 
grant. In  that  19th-century  ^ense  of  the  word. 
Now  It  Is  about  to  receive,  as  Its  second 
officially  proclaimed  saint,  a  representative 
of  Impeccably  old  American  stock.  On  Decem- 
ber 12.  Pope  Paul  VI  announced  that  EHlza- 
beth  Ann  Bayley  Seton.  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1774,  will  be  canonized  next  year. 

With  her  lineage.  Mother  Seton  was  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  be  called,  as  John  XXIII 
noted  at  her  1963  beatification,  "an  authentic 
daughter"  of  this  nation.  She  Is  really  re- 
markable, however,  because  she  was  the  child 
of  a  particular  ape.  as  we  all  necessarily  are, 
but  because  she  transcended  her  age  as  only 
saints  do.  But  that  was  not  accomplished 
without  the  degree  of  travaU  that  saints  usu- 
ally experience. 

Elizabeth  Bayley  was  married  to  William 
Seton  at  19.  Widowed,  with  five  children,  be- 
fore she  was  3".  sh"  '^\'"\  whe-i  she  was  46. 
Her  conversion  to  Catholicism  In  1805  alien- 
ated her  relatives  and  friends,  but  in  the 
16  years  of  life  that  remained  to  her.  she 
got  so  much  done  that  seven  congregations 
of  Sisters  of  Charity  honor  her  as  founder, 
and  "she  Is  rightly  considered,"  to  quote  John 
XXin  again,  "one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
parochial  school  system"  in  this  country. 
But  perhaps  her  most  precious  legacy  Is 
the  reminder  that  holiness  does  not  require 
some  marvelous  invulnerability  to  suffering 
that  allows  one  lightly  to  overstep  pain.  In 
the  final  months  of  her  life,  when  Mother 
Seton  was  dying  of  several  aliments.  Includ- 
ing what  seems  to  have  been  breast  can- 
cer, she  was  still  deeply  worried  by  the  trou- 
bled lives  of  her  two  tons.  In  the  last  letter 
she  wrote  to  her  closest  childhood  friend,  she 
remarked:  "All is  bleak  with  me  but  the  blue 
sky."  But  Elizabeth  Seton  could  be  patient 
with  bleakness  too,  because  she  knew,  as  St. 
Thomas  More  once  said,  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  go  to  heaven  on  a  feather  bed,  seeing 
that  Christ  went  there  on  a  cross. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  25, 
1975] 
The  Good  Fight:    Amhucan   Saint'b  Caxtsx 
Took  Centttrt  of  Work,  Millions  in  Eto- 

NATIONS 

(By  Liz  Romaln  Qallese) 
In  the  town  of  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  In  sub- 
urban Baltimore,  VaUi  Ryan  has  one  of  the 
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public  relations  profession's 
uplifting  Jobs.  For  the  past  tw^ 
been  publicizing  a  saint. 

She  has  organized   natlonw^e 
tacts,  and  she  has  produced 
kit  that  Includes  color  slides 
sette.  Last  August,  on  the  200<h 
of  the  saint's  birth,  she 
for  3.000  people,  and  In  JanuarV 
a  dinner  for  1,000. 

Now    she's   concentrating 
Sept.  14  when,  in  a  rich  and 
ceremony    In    St.    Peter's   Basljica 
Mother  Elizabeth  Seton  will 
clared    the    first    U.S.-born    s^lnt 
thousands  of  pilgrims  that 
stream    into   Emmitsburg 
anachronism,   as  some   bellev* 
with   the   ancient   origins    of 
faith. 

Mother  Seton,  a  soclallte-tu^ned 
died  In  1821,  will  be  the  flrst 
to   survive   the   long  road   to 
thanks  to  a  decades-long  effort 
of    volunteers,    including    12,i 
have   raised   money,   st\iffed 
licked    stamps.   The    route 
arduous   than   any   political 
certainly    Just    as    expensive 
Francis  X.  Murphy,  an  authority 
hood  who  teaches  at  Pontifical 
verslty   In   Rome,   believes   thajt 
dollars  were  spent  on  Mother 

"TETJLT  IN   H«AVKNJ 

No  one  will  say  Just  how  mu;h.  That  fact, 
like  much  of  the  effort  surroun*  ling  the  proc- 
ess and  indeed  much  of  the  cer  emony  bound 
up  in  the  selection  of  new  saints.  Is  a  well 
kept  secret.  "It's  like  trying  to 
a  missile  Is  put  together  and 
Murphy  says. 

The  key  to  Mother  Seton's „ ^ 

be  as  basic  as  the  ability  to  ketsp  an  organl 
zation  together  for  generation  i.  Those  who 
have  siirvlved  the  course  In  tae  past  have 
been  mostly  European  priests  and  nuns 
whose  orders  have  a  tradition.  If oetered  over 
centuries,  of  working  for  and  promoting  their 
candidates  for  sainthood,  whlcl  U  the  Cath- 
olic Church's  official  declaratloi  that  one  Is 
"truly  in  heaven." 

Mother  Seton's  rise  to  the  ,_„..^„  ._..„„ 
of  sainthood  (Catholic  prayer  hooks  give  the 
number  of  saints  variously  between  3,500 
and  7,000)  comes  as  the  U.S.  church  con- 
tinues to  be  in  ferment  over  eel  bacy  and  the 
role  of  the  church  In  such  mai  ters  as  birth 
control  and  abortion.  Joel  Wells,  editor  of 
The  Critic,  a  Uberal,  Chlcago-bi  ised  Catholic 
quarterly,  believes  that  the  Vi.tlcan  choice 
of  Mother  Seton  Is  Intended  "to  lift  sagging 
morale  in  the  U.S.  chixrch."  Bub,  he  adds,  It 
"probably  won't." 

It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  tfcat  the  Vati- 
can has  combined  saintly  virtu  s  with  diplo- 
macy. In  1820,  for  example,  Joan  of  Arc, 
who  had  died  a  heretic  five  cen  iirles  earlier 
finally  was  sainted.  It's  now  knitwn  that  one 
reason  the  Vatican  had  chosen' Joan  was  to 
boost  morale  In  depressed  postVar  Catholic 
Prance. 

A     PRACnCAI,     APPROAdn 

Rev.  Francis  Lltz  of  St.  Peter|s 
Philadelphia,  who  Is  working 
American  candidates  for  sainth 
it's   necessary   to   take   a   very 
proach  to  sainthood  today.  Ever  .. 
cepts  all  of  f-e  final  document^tl 
to    sainthood,    a   candidacy 
"doesn't  fit  into  the  world 
tlon."  he  says,  (^n  fact,  ^-eT^  fe^ 
candidates  for  sslnt^ood  from 
world  win  e-er  be  cbo<»en.  The 
named  only  2.50  saints  since  16; 

Some  US.  Catholics  have 
Vatican  to  c'-oose  the  U.S. 
canonize   sereral    Americans 

Lltz's  two  candidates,  John 

Century  bishop  of  Philadelphia 
rlne  Drexel,  who  foimded  an 
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sionary nuns  with  her  Philadelphia  family's 
banking  fortune. 

But  other  American  Catholics  couldn't  care 
less.  The  Independent  weekly  National  Cath- 
olic Reporter,  for  Instance,  hasn't  carried  a 
single  editorial  on  Mother  Seton's  canoniza- 
tion because  It  feels  it  lacks  Importance.  And 
Joel  Wells  of  The  Critic  says  that  canoniza- 
tion "belongs  to  the  past,  and  there's  a  lot 
more  the  church  could  do  with  the  money 
spent  on  it." 

When  Mother  Seton's  cause  began  In  the 
last  century,  however,  the  roster  of  saints 
was  still  an  essential  thread  In  the  fabric  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  a  tradition  dating 
back  to  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  who  had 
no  organized  procedure  but  designated  some 
of  their  number  as  saints.  The  flrst  record 
of  canonization  by  a  Pope  was  In  973  and 
over  the  following  six  centuries  a  strict  proc- 
ess evolved. 

At  first  glance  Mother  Seton  was  perhaps 
an  unlikely  candidate  for  sainthood.  Born  In 
1774,  she  was  for  the  flrst  30  years  of  her  life 
a  wealthy  and  prominent  New  Yorker.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1805  she  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  and  moved  to  Em- 
mitsburg. There  she  founded  schools  and  or- 
phanages and  also  an  order  of  nuns,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph. 

CLOSELY     0T7ABDE0     ajTUAl. 

It  was  m  1882,  more  than  60  years  after 
Mother  Seton's  death,  that  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons  of  Baltimore  decided  to  launch  her 
candidacy  for  sainthood.  The  cardinal  later 
said  he  had  been  "Inspired"  while  saying 
mass  In  the  sisters'  chapel. 

The  mechanics  of  the  candidacy's  early 
evolution  aren't  known.  This  and  much  else 
Involved  In  the  ritual  are  closely  guarded  by 
the  church;  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  a 
storehouse  of  Catholic  doctrine,  provides  only 
the  sketchiest  details.  One  reason  may  be 
that  a  candidate  has  to  be  proved  pure  of 
thought  and  deed,  which  requires  Investigat- 
ing the  most  intimate  details  of  a  candidate's 
life,  through  her  letters,  diaries  and  even 
poems. 

Mr.  Murphy,  the  expert  on  the  subject,  says 
the  process  "deals  with  a  person's  Inner  life." 
After  17  years  of  exhaustive  searching,  the 
Inquiring  theologians  were  unable  to  find  a 
single  stain  on  Mother  Seton's  character. 

The  documentation  of  the  search  and  the 
original  documents  themselves  were  then 
sent  to  Rome  for  a  similar  painstaking  search 
that  lasted  on  and  off  until  1936,  when  the 
Vatican  declared  she  could  be  considered  for 
sainthood. 

During  all  these  years  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  In  Emmitsburg  had  to  support  the 
costs  of  both  the  U.S.  and  Italian  examina- 
tions, which  Included  the  translation  of  volu- 
minous amounts  of  material  into  Italian. 
But  this  was  only  the  start;  ahead  lay  a 
struggle  for  recognition  that  would  run  Into 
the  millions  of  dollars. 

THZOLOGICAL   DETECTTVES 

Over  the  years  other  fund-raisers  came 
to  their  help.  In  1939  an  Emmitsburg  priest 
funded  the  Mother  Seton  Guild,  which  ever 
since  has  been  soliciting  donations  and  put- 
ting out  a  quarterly  bulletin  to  keep  her 
memory  alive  among  the  faithful.  Another 
promotional  group  was  formed  In  1947  by 
the  Emmitsburg  nuns  and  those  of  flve 
other  orders  that  had  broken  away  from 
Mother  Seton's  original  order. 

The  backing  of  this  federation  of  orders 
seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
bringing  Mother  Seton's  name  to  promin- 
ence In  the  Vatican.  Sister  Hlldegarde 
Marie  Mahoney,  chairman  of  the  federation, 
says  that  If  the  six  orders  hadn't  supported 
her    "she  wouldn't  have  been  named." 

Success  was  also  due  to  what  might  be 
described  ss  theological  detective  work.  The 
halfway  stage  along  the  road  to  sainthood  Is 
the    "beatification"    of    the    candidate    (In 


which  she  Is  declared  "blessed"  In  an  elabo- 
rate ceremony  In  Rome.)  Before  this  can 
happen,  a  candidate  must  be  shown  to  h«n 
been  responsible  for  two  miracles,  speciflc- 
ally  medical  miracles. 

Rome  requires  evidence  of  a  person's  r«. 
covery  from  a  "hopeless"  Illness  after  pray, 
ers  have  been  offered  to  the  candidate.  If 
doctors  are  unable  to  explain  the  recovery 
then  the  church  considers  it  due  to  the  celes- 
tial Intervention  of  the  candidate. 

Mother  Seton's  miracles  were  discovered 
by  the  man  chosen  by  officials  In  Rome  and 
by  the  candidate's  local  supporters  to  be  the 
chief  "Investigator,"  or  vlce-po8t\Uator. 
This  Job  Is  held  today  by  Rev.  Sylvester 
Taggart  (hla  flve  predecessors  are  now 
dead) . 

Searching  for  miracles,  he  says.  Is  labo- 
rious business.  He  received  thousands  of  let- 
ters claiming  miracles,  many  from  readen 
of  the  Mother  Seton  Guild  bulletUa,  but  sayi 
he  could  tell  right  away  that  75%  didn't 
qualify.  If  one  looked  promising  he  wrote  to 
the  doctors  involved  to  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cure. 

If  no  medical  explanation  seemed  feasi- 
ble, he  gave  the  cause  to  a  panel  of  local  doc- 
tors. Often  they  would  decide  that  much  fac- 
tors as  a  new  drug  could  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  cure.  If  they  were  baffled,  the 
case  was  sent  to  Rome. 

In  Rome  a  doctor  rechecked  the  pro- 
posed miracle,  and  If  he,  too,  was  mystified 
It  went  to  flve  other  doctors.  If  three  of  the 
flve  approved.  It  went  before  nine  others.  If 
six  of  these  doctors  approvd,  Rome  consid- 
ered the  case  miraculous. 

About  30  theologies  then  debated 
whether  the  miracle  could  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  candidate  (multiple  claims 
would  "set  off  a  war  in  heavens,"  says  one 
theologian).  Finally,  the  Congregation  for 
the  Causes  of  Saints,  the  Pope's  advisor; 
council  on  sainthood,  met  three  times  to 
hear  a  church  lawyer  argue  the  mlracle'i 
merits  and  a  "devil's  advocate"  dispute 
them. 

In  this  way  two  miracles  were  claimed 
for  Mother  Seton:  the  recovery  of  a  nun 
from  "Incurable"  cancer  and  the  recovery 
of  a  four-year-old  girl  from  leukemia.  In 
1963  Mother  Seton  was  beatified. 

Shortly  before  the  ceremony.  Mother  Se- 
ton's body  was  disinterred  In  Emmitsburg 
for  positive  Identification  of  her  remains, 
which  Rome  requires  whenever  possible.  In 
a  traditional  ceremony,  redolent  of  the  me- 
dieval origins  of  sainthood,  one  bone  was  re- 
moved and  presented  to  the  Pope.  Otbets 
were  divided  Into  fragments,  each  of  which 
was  boxed  and  given  to  those  who  had 
worked  hardest  for  the  cause. 

RENTING    ST.    PETEB'S 

After  beatification  two  more  miracles  had 
to  be  proved  to  make  the  candidate  accepta- 
ble for  sainthood.  Mr.  Taggart  tracked  down 
the  recovery  of  a  construction  worker  from 
meningitis.  Then,  In  an  action  that  many  in 
the  church  saw  as  politically  motivated,  the 
Vatican  waived  the  fourth  miracle  require- 
ment and  accepted  Mother  Seton  for  saint- 
hood. 

Miracles  cost  money  to  prove,  and  Mother 
Seton's  supporters  have  faced  crippling  defi- 
cits over  the  years.  They  won't  discuss  them 
in  detail,  but  Mr.  Lltz,  the  supporter  of 
Bishop  Neumann,  says  that  when  his  candi- 
date was  beattfled  it  cost  the  Redemptorlst 
order  of  priests  $10,000  to  rent  St.  Peter's  and 
$15,000  to  publish  the  needed  literature.  (He 
defends  the  cost  with  the  comment,  "It  cost 
$6  million  to  Inaugurate  Richard  Nixon,  and 
who's  more  Important?") 

At  one  time,  says  Mr.  Taggart,  the  cost  ol 
hiring  Italian  lawyers  and  doctors  became  so 
expensive  that  the  Mother  Seton  Oulldl 
$32,000  annual  budget  couldn't  cover  th« 
costs  and  an  emergency  appeal  had  to  be 
made. 
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Now  Mother  Seton's  supporters  must  pay 
for  the  enormously  expensive  pageantry  of 
the  canonization  ceremony  In  Rome.  Possl- 
wv  the  U.S.  celebration  will  be  equally  as 
Moenslve.  Two  years  ago  the  Emmitsburg 
sisters  set  aside  $100,000  In  the  expectation 
that  Mother  Seton  was  close  to  sainthood. 
They  hired  Mrs.  Ryan,  the  public  relations 
officer,  and  began  planning  for  the  day  when 
they  would  see  the  conclus'.on  to  nearly  a 
century  of  work. 

on  Sept.  14  Mrs.  Ryan  expects  perhaps 
as  many  as  50.000  pilgrims  to  vUlt  Emmits- 
burg Six  masses  will  be  said  In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Joseph's  provincial  house.  There  wlU 
be  organized  tours  of  Mother  Seton  shrines 
and  a  gift  shop  for  pilgrims.  About  30  of  the 
sisters  will  be  In  Rome  for  the  ceremony. 

People  In  Emmitsburg  that  day  will  be 
making  a  link  with  Cardinal  Gibbon's  mo- 
ment of  "inspiration"  In  1883,  which  started 
the  whole  thing.  How  has  the  Interest  been 
rnaintalned?  A  Boston  woman,  who  as  a 
child  spent  nine  years  at  a  parochial  school 
staffed  by  nuns  from  one  of  Mother  Seton's 
orders,  explains:  "We  prayed  every  day  be- 
fore lessons,  and  we  always  prayed  for  the 
canonization  of  Mother  Seton.  It  was  a  way 
of  passing  along  the  cause  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next." 

IProm  Newsweek,  Dec.  23,  1974] 
An  Abierican  Saint 
The  United  States  has  the  fovirth  largeet 
Roman  Catholic  population  In  the  world, 
but  because  It  Is  a  young  country,  there  has 
never  been  a  native-born  American  on  the 
crowded  calendar  of  saints.*  Last  week.  Pope 
Paul  VI  remedied  that  situation.  He  an- 
nounced that,  after  decades  of  research  and 
debate.  Mother  Elizabeth  Seton,  a  nine- 
teenth-century nun  and  a  converted  Epis- 
copalian, had  been  approved  for  canoniza- 
tion and  will  become  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton 
in  Vatican  rites  next  year. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  Seton's  path  to 
sainthood  began  In  a  pious  Huguenot  house- 
hold securely  ensconced  In  the  Protestant 
upper  crust  of  New  York  City.  In  the  years 
Just  after  the  American  Revolution,  Betty 
Bayley  attended  finishing  school,  where  she 
developed  a  taste  for  theater  and  dancing 
and  grew  so  fond  of  French  that  she  prayed 
In  that  language  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Prom  among  a  horde  of  suitors,  she  selected 
a  wealthy  merchant,  William  Seton,  and  their 
marriage  In  1794  was  the  event  of  the  season. 
"My  own  home  at  20,"  she  marveled  to  a 
friend.  "Quite  Impossible!  All  this  and 
heaven,  too." 

Faith:  Heaven  lasted  nine  years.  In  1803, 
Betty  Seton's  genteel  life  collapsed  when  her 
newly  bankrupt  husband  died  of  tuberculosis 
In  Italy,  leaving  her  penniless  with  flve  chil- 
dren to  raise.  The  widow  remained  for  a  time 
In  Italy,  where  she  waa  drawn  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  then  returned  to  New  York  to  be 
baptized  in  her  new  faith,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  her  Episcopal  family  and  friends. 
"Every  day,"  she  wryly  noted,  "some  one  of 
the  kind  women  sheds  tears  for  the  poor, 
deluded  Mrs.  Seton."  Finally,  Mrs.  Seton 
packed  up  her  brood  and  moved  to  Balti- 
more, where  a  local  priest  had  Invited  her  to 
establish  a  Catholic  free  school,  the  flrst  In 
America.  A  year  later.  In  1809,  she  took  vows 
m  order  to  found  the  flrst  American  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

From  Baltimore,  the  intrepid  Mother  Seton 
Journeyed  on  foot  to  remote  Emmitsburg, 
Md.,  to  found  a  hospital,  a  leper  asylum  and 
an  orphanage.  By  the  time  of  her  death  from 
tuberculosis  In  1821,  Mother  Seton  also  had 
established  a  hospital  and  a  founding  home 
in  New  York.  A  nephew,  James  Roosevelt 
Bayley,  also  converted  to  Catholicism,  rose 


to  bUhop  and  founded  Seton  Hall  University 
In  New  Jersey  in  his  aunt's  name. 

The  canonization  process  began  In  1911 
with  an  Investigation  Into  Mother  Seton's 
voluminous  correspondence:  3,700  docu- 
ments In  her  own  handwriting  were  scru- 
tinized, and  It  wasn't  until  1959  that  she 
was  declared  "Venerable."  Beatlflcatlon  took 
four  more  years  and  required  the  verlflcatlon 
of  two  miracles.  Finally  the  Vatican  was 
satlsfled  that  in  1935  and  1952  Mother  Seton 
had  answered  prayers  and  healed  what  were 
thought  to  be  Incurable  cancers.  One  of  the 
patients,  a  4-year-old  Baltimore  girl,  had  a 
complete  remission  of  leukemia  soon  after 
her  mother  and  others  prayed  to  Mother 
Seton  and  touched  her  with  a  shred  of  cloth 
once  handled  by  Mother  Seton.  Two  more 
miracles  usually  are  required  for  canoniza- 
tion, but  Pc^e  Paul  decided  to  settle  for  one, 
the  recovery  from  menlnlgltls  of  a  New  York 
man  In  1963. 

Mother  Seton  was  one  of  six  new  saints 
proclaimed  last  week,  and  the  requirement 
for  a  fourth  miracle  was  waived  In  some  of 
the  other  cases,  too.  A  Vatican  spokesman 
explained  that  the  Pope  wanted  to  canonize 
several  saints  in  1975,  which  wUl  be  the 
church's  flrst  Holy  Year  since  1950.  The 
theme  of  the  Holy  Year  Is  piety,  penance, 
and  charity  as  a  sign  of  spiritual  renewal, 
and  the  gentle  convert  from  America  stood 
well  for  those  qualities. 

[From   Time    magazine,    Dec.    23,    1974] 
New  Saints 

"She  was  not  a  mystical  person  In  an 
unattainable  niche.  She  battled  against  odds 
in  the  trials  of  life  with  American  stamina 
and  cheerfulness;  she  worked  and  succeeded 
with  American  efficiency."  So  the  late  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  characterized  Elizabeth 
Bayley  Seton,  a  19th  century  Roman  Catholic 
convert  who  founded  the  flrst  American  re- 
ligious order,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  cardinal  was  leading  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  where  Mother  Seton  was  beat- 
ifled  by  Pope  John  XXIII  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  in  1963.  Last  week  after  32  cardinals 
assembled  In  the  Vatican  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots In  a  secret  consistory.  Pope  Paul  VI 
Issued  a  decree  of  canonization  on  her  behalf. 
Thus,  on  Sept.  14  In  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Mother  Seton  will  become  America's  flrst 
native-born  saint.  (Mother  Frances  Xavler 
Cabrinl,  a  naturalized  American,  was  canon- 
ized In  1946,  but  like  some  2,000  other 
Roman    Catholic    saints,    she    was    bom    in 

Italy.) 

Mother  Seton  was  Indeed  very  American. 
Bom  in  New  York  City  two  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  she  came  from 
a  patrician  colonial  family,  kin  of  the  Roose- 
velts  and  the  Van  Cortlandts.  A  pretty,  vi- 
vacious girl,  at  19  she  married  WUliam  Seton, 
25,  son  of  a  wealthy  importer.  On  a  trip  to 
Italy  In  1803,  young  Seton  died  of  tubercu- 
losis, leaving  his  wife  nearly  penniless  and 
with  flve  children  to  support.  Friends  In 
Italy  talked  to  her  about  Catholicism,  and 
In  1805,  upon  her  return  to  the  U.S.  she 
shocked  her  EpUcopal  family  and  friends  by 
becoming  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Ostracized  In  New  York,  she  moved  to 
Baltimore  where  the  Catholic  community 
welcomed  her.  A  few  years  later,  Elizabeth 
Seton  took  religious  vows  and  founded  the 
American  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Emmitsburg, 
Md.  Before  she  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1821, 
she  had  set  up  a  free  parish  school  in  Em- 
mitsburg from  which  the  American  Catholic 
parochial  school  system  evolved,  established 
the  flrst  American  Catholic  hospital  and 
watched  her  tiny  order  expand  to  ten  houses. 


•Mother  Prances  Cabrinl,  an  Italian-born 
American  citizen,  was  canonized  in  1948. 


ONE   MIRACLE 

Mother  Seton's  followers  flrst  advanced  her 
claim  to  sainthood  in  the  1880s.  Eventually 
two  miracles  attributed  to  Mother  Seton's 
intercession  were  confirmed  by  the  Vatican's 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  Confirmation 


of  two  additional  miracles  Is  usually  required 
for  canonization;  in  Mother  Seton's  case, 
however.  Pope  Paul  decided  that  one  would 
suffice.  It  occurred  in  1963  when  Carl  Kalln, 
a  construction  worker,  was  stricken  with  a 
complicated  viral  affliction  of  the  brain.  He 
was  attended  at  what  seemed  to  be  his  death- 
bed by  nuns  who  prayed  to  Mother  Seton 
for  his  recovery  and  occasionally  touched 
his  feverish  body  with  one  of  her  relics.  A 
few  weeks  later,  Kalln  was  completely  cured. 
Five  new  saints  besides  Mother  Seton  were 
also  named  by  the  Pope:  three  Spaniards, 
an  Italian  and  one  Irishman,  Archbishop 
Oliver  piunket,  primate  of  Ireland  from  1669 
to  1681.  Beginning  in  1673,  Irish  priests  were 
forced  Into  hiding  or  exile,  and  Piunket  had 
to  carry  on  his  pastoral  work  in  secrecy  and 
disguise.  Arrested  In  1679,  he  was  hanged 
by  the  English  two  years  later  on  trumped- 
up  treason  charges.  Given  the  bloody  re- 
ligious war  now  raging  in  Ulster,  the  choice 
of  Piunket  for  canonization  in  the  Holy  Year 
of  1975  seemed  to  many  politically  Inept. 

Mass  Starts  Festivities  Honoring  Mother 
Seton 
(By  William  WlUoughby) 
EMMrrsBTTRG,     Mn. — "Even     non-Catholics 
are    excited    about    Mother    Elizabeth    Ann 
Seton,"  said  Msgr.  Hugh  J.  Phillips,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 
"They  see  In  this  great  woman  those  great 
virtues  which  we  all  but  lost  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Phillips'  comments  yesterday  In  this  little 
village  of  1,800  persons  two  miles  south  of 
the  Pennsylvania  border  In  Frederick  Cotin- 
ty  set  the  tone  for  festivities  leading  up  to 
Sept.  14 — the  date  when  the  town's  favor- 
ite daughter  Is  to  be  canonized  a  saint  In 
Rome. 

She  will  be  the  flrst  person  bom  in  Amer- 
ica to  be  canonized. 

Yesterday's  celebration  here  commemo- 
rated Mother  Seton's  201st  birthday  anniver- 
sary, complete  with  a  birthday  cake  served 
to  about  300  women,  most  of  them  from  the 
neighboring  Diocese  of  Harrisburg,  but  many 
of  them  her  devotees  from  the  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  dioceses. 

Phillips  concelebrated  mass  at  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes,  established  on  Mount  St.  Mary 
m  1805  as  the  flrst  grotto  In  the  United 
States.  At  the  base  of  the  grotto,  four  years 
later.  Mother  Seton  taught  Christian  doc- 
trine to  children  of  the  mountain  parish 
that  centered  on  Emmltsbtirg.  The  following 
year,  1810,  she  established  the  flrst  Catholic 
parochial  school. 

After  recounting  the  accomplishments  of 
the  saint  and  the  efforts  of  the  flve  Sisters 
of  Charity  orders  she  founded  to  have  her 
canonized,  PhllUps  said,  "Our  work  has  Just 
begun.  We  need  to  spread  the  news  of  this 
good  woman,  for  she  serves  as  an  exemplar 
of  Christian  virtues  for  so  many." 

"Mother  Seton  is  not  a  saint  in  the  niche 
of  our  cathedrals,"  Phillips  said.  "She  saw  the 
seamy  side  of  life  .  .  ."  He  said  this  is  one  of 
the  things  that  brings  her  close  to  the  ex- 
periences of  a  broad  cross  section  of  Ameri- 
cana, whether  they  are  CathoUc  or  Protes- 
tant. 

Mother  Seton  was  born  In  1774  into  a  so- 
claUte  New  York  family  and  into  the  Episco- 
pal faith.  She  married  WUUam  Magee  Seton 
when  she  was  19.  Ten  years  later  her  hus- 
band died,  leaving  her  with  flve  children.  She 
converted  to  Catholicism  on  March  14,  1805, 
two  years  after  his  death. 

In  Baltimore,  on  March  26,  1809,  before 
Archbishop  John  Carroll,  she  pronounced 
the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience 
and  launched  Into  a  brUUant  career.  She  died 
at  47  on  Jan.  4,  1821,  of  tuberctUosls. 

Veneration  for  Mother  Seton  was  obviously 

very  deep  among  the  worshipers  yesterday. 

"That  made  chills  go  through  me  when 

you  began  describing  all  the  things  that  led 

to  her   canonization.   Father,"   one   woman 
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told  Phillips,  a  Seton  scholar, 
reflects  deep  admiration  for 

When  talking  of  her  founding 
parochial    school    system,    he 
women  to  be  diligent  In  keepln 
system  In  America  from  growing 

"Don't   let  that  Institution 
drain;   let's  make  It  permanent 

Phillips  described   Mother 
model  for  all  Americans"  and 
feel  we  (Americans)  hftve  oui  ofra 
clal  friend  In  Heaven." 

Town  officials,  Phillips  and 
Joseph  Provincial  Hoxise  on  the 
mltsburg  are  expecting  up  to  5(i 
on  Sept.  14,  and  feel  confident 
able    to    handle    the    crowd 
solemn  masses  are  scheduled 
with   bishops   from   different 
celebrating  at  each  mass. 

"The  town's  excited   about   It 
rick  Ott,  owner  of  the  Ott 
Restaurant  at  Main  and  Seton 
heart  of  town.  He  has  been  helpfcg 
fathers  and  others  coordinate  thq 

"It's  something  we're  proud 
are  several  persons  from  this  tdwn 
going  to  Rome  for  the  ceremony 
my  parents.  There're  even  several 
going  over  from  here.  Everyon( 
her." 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post, 
Town  Prepares  for  Seton 
(By  Marjorie  Hyer) 

EMMrrsBUBG,  Md. — For  more  . 
tury  the  pious  nuns  of  the  Sistei  3 
have  worked  and  prayed  for  th; 
their  founder  would  be  proclalmc  i 
as  St.  Elizabeth  Seton. 

Now  with  that  blessed 
than  a  month  away,  present- _ 
the   order's   sprawling,    red-brlcl 
House   here   find   their   prayers 
Interrupted  by  more  earthly  co^ 
namely,  how  to  assure  adequate 
Ing   and   toilet  facilities   for 
60,000   pilgrims   who   may 
canonization  day. 

Equally  concerned  Is  the  town 
burg  (population  1,532)  in  Prede, 
near   Gettysburg,   Pa.   Merchants 
fikthers  here  are  pondering  how 
an  Invasion  en  the  masnltude 
crowd    at    Kennedy    Stadium    in 
munity  that  has  one  traffic  llg 
fledged  restaurant,  and  tino 

In   the  ornate,   1,000-seat  

vlncial  House,  the  Canonization 
marked  at  six  masses,  beglnnin 
and  scheduled  at  two-hour 

Bishops  from  the   dioceses 
communities   of   the   Sisters   of 
located  will  celebrate  the  masses. 

The  Sisters  have  Issued  an  oi>ei  1 
to  any  priests  interested  to  partlc 
celebration  of  the  masses  on  the 

In  addition  to  the  masses.  It  Is 
that  pilgrims  will  visit  the  shrlnp 
the  significant  events  In  Mother 
They  have  attracted  pilgrims  foi 
primitive  Stone  House  where  sh 
first  year  In  Emmltsburg  in  1809 
House,  where  she  moved  a  yea; 
where  she  died  in  1821;  the 
tWD  of  her  five  children  He  - 

Seton's  own  remains  are  row 

memorial  altar  at  the  side  of  th( 
House  chapel),   the   museum   w 
mentos  of  her  life  both  before  aL 
conversion    to    Catholicism   aftei 
band's  death  in  1805. 

Everywhere,  both  In  the 
compound    and    at    the    St 
campus  next  door,  where  the 
Is  located,  workmen  are  busy 
black-topping  roads,  installing 
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ramps  for  use  by  wheal -chair  users,  putting 
In  lavatories,  painting,  cleaning,  refurbish- 
ing. 

The  work  goes  on  around  the  several  dozen 
tourists  who  drop  In  dally  to  visit  the  shrines. 
The  blue-garbed  sisters — the  Emmltsburg 
community  Is  one  of  the  few  in  the  country 
that  still  retains  the  traditional  habit — alter- 
nately bustle  about  on  a  thousand  errands  In 
preparation  for  Sept.  14,  or  sit  serenely  In 
prayer  or  reading  under  a  tree  In  the  flower- 
filled  garden  of  their  compound. 

Mother  Seton  was  born  in  1774  and.  In  the 
early  part  of  her  life,  was  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  New  York  socialite.  After  her  htis- 
band's  death  and  her  conversion  to  Catholi- 
cism, she  moved  to  Emmltsburg  In  1809  and 
founded  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  effort  to  make  her  a  candidate  for 
sainthood  was  begun  In  1882  by  James  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  of  Baltimore,  but  it  wasn't  un- 
til 1963  that  she  achieved  beatification,  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  sainthood.  With  her  canon- 
ization In  St.  Peter's  Basilica  ImRome  next 
month,  she  will  be  the  first  native  North 
American  to  achieve  sainthood. 

Most  of  the  physical  arrangements  for  the 
Sept.  14  celebration  are  presided  over  at  the 
moment  by  Sister  Margaret  Hlckey,  a  round- 
faced,  twlnkllng-eyed  woman  who  can  simul- 
taneously brief  an  unscheduled  visitor,  dick- 
er over  the  phone  with  a  printer,  calm  and 
direct  a  harried  colleague  and  Instruct  a 
lagging  workman — all  the  while  radiating  an 
air  of  confidence  and  serenity. 

There  Is  nothing  other-worldly,  however, 
about  Sister  Margaret's  approach  to  the  prac- 
tical problems  before  her. 

"I've  told  the  workmen  they  have  to  be 
finished — out — by  Sept.  1,"  she  said.  "Of 
course  that's  blue  sky  .  .  ."  she  admitted 
with  a  wink. 

"Parking  .  .  ."  she  said,  running  down 
the  list  of  problems  to  be  dealt  with,  "there's 
a  field  out  back  that's  flat  as  this  floor  and 
we'll  use  that. 

"We're  going  to  pray  that  there's  not  a  lot 
of  rain" — another  wink  and  she  continues, 
matter-of-factly :  "We're  certain  we're  going 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  damage." 

There  are  "only  a  couple  of  policemen  in 
town"  she  said  "but  the  county  and  State 
Police  are  very  cooperative"  in  arranging  to 
handle  the  traffic. 

The  order  has  mobilized  an  army  of  volun- 
teers to  help  direct  traffic  and  look  after 
security  on  the  campus  Itself.  They  are  also 
beeflng  up  their  paid  security  staff. 

While  they  don't  have  any  fears  about 
mijor  crime,  the  sisters  are  all  too  painfully 
aware  of  the  souvenir-seeking  problems  re- 
ligious pilgrims  can  create. 

A  stark  and  denuded  trunk  is  all  that  Is 
left  of  a  once  massive  oak  that  marked  the 
original  burial  site  of  Mother  Seton's  body 
in  the  cemetery. 

Sister  Margaret  tried  to  stem  the  devasta- 
tion by  nutting  up  a  sign  which  said:  "Please 
Don't  Touch  This  Tree." 

"It  only  gave  them  (visitors)  Ideas  to  pick 
the  rest  of  the  bark  off  for  souvenirs,"  she 
recalled  with  a  wry  smile. 

The  order  Is  concerned  with  providing  what 
they  deem  tasteful  souvenirs  at  the  Shrine 
Center  for  pilgrims  to  buy. 

There  will  be  books,  postcards,  Dlctures  of 
the  new  saint,  and  Sister  Margaret  has  com- 
mlss'oned  the  art  teachers  at  the  local  high 
school  to  design  some  note  paner. 

"We're  not  going  commercial,"  she  said. 
"We're  not  putting  Mother  Seton's  picture 
on  a  teacup." 

At  the  center,  though,  you  can  buy  a  linen 
towel  Imprinted  with  her  picture  and  scenes 
from  her  life. 

You  can  also  get  at  the  Shrine  Center,  for 
a  "suggested  donation"  of  »5.  a  "first  class 
relic"  of  Mother  Seton — purportedly  an  ac- 


tual  fragment  of  her  bone  or  flesh in  t 

gold-colored  reliquary  the  size  of  a  nickel. 

Some  believe  that  the  application  of  the 
relic  of  a  saint  to  an  afflicted  part  of  the  bodv 
will  promote  healing.  ' 

"The  $5,"  Sister  Mary  Margaret  at  the  sou- 
venir stand  explains.  "Is  to  pay  for  the  ma. 
tertal  that  contains  the  relic.  It's  not  to  pay 
for  the  relic  Itself.  That  wouldn't  be 
well,  you  Just  can't  do  that." 

Third  class  relics — a  dot  of  cloth  that  has 
touched  the  bone  or  flesh  of  a  saint — can  be 
had  at  the  center  In  the  form  of  a  religious 
medal  for  as  little  as  iO  cents. 

Emmltsburg  Itself  Is  Just  beginning  to 
wrestle  with  the  problems  which  Its  most 
famous  foremother  Is  likely  to  bring  it  on 
Sept.  14.  Like  the  sisters  at  the  Provincial 
House,  the  town  Is  determined  to  treat  the 
occasion  with  appropriate  dignity. 

"We  want  to  prevent  a  carnival  atmos- 
phere," said  the  president  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, Gene  Myers.  "We've  voted  not  to  allow 
any  peddlers  or  hawkers.  If  they  come,  theyli 
be  escorted  out  of  town." 

The  Council  has  also  voted  to  ban  parking 
on  both  Main  and  Seton  Streets,  the  two 
main  roads  In  the  town.  That  will  permit  two 
lanes  of  traffic  in  each  direction  on  the 
freshly  black-topped  Main  Street. 

Seton  Street  Is  so  narrow  where  it  leads  off 
the  square  on  Its  way  past  the  college  and 
the  Provincial  House  that  only  one  lane  in 
each  direction  can  be  accommodated. 

"I  really  don't  know  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen," said  Walter  Crouse,  the  proprietor  of 
Crovtse's  variety  store  on  the  town  square. 

"The  street  here  Is  Jammed  every  Sunday; 
they  (tourists)  take  a  short-cut  through  here 
on  the  way  down  to  Washington  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Or  folks  Just  like  to  drive  up 
through  the  mountains." 

Both  CouncUmen  Myers  and  Crouse  say  the 
relations  between  the  town,  with  Its  five 
Protestant  churches  on  Main  Street,  and  the 
Catholic  establishments  are  cordial.  Sister 
Margaret  estimates  that  the  town  population 
Is  equally  divided  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

The  Town  Council,  which  normally  meets 
once  a  month,  has  scheduled  a  special  meet- 
ing Monday  night  to  make  plans  for  the 
town's  part  In  hosting  the  crowds  on  Sept.  14. 
Besides  traffic  and  parking  problems,  the 
big  problem  will  be  food,  Crouse  thinks. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  Just  off  the 
square,  have  gotten  permission  from  the  state 
liquor  authority  to  open  up  their  hall  at  7 
a.m.  on  that  Sunday — but  they'll  serve  noth- 
ing stronger  than  doughnuts  and  coffee  at 
that  hour. 

According  to  Myers,  any  organization  that 
wants  to  sell  food  on  the  14th  has  to  make 
an  application  to  the  Town  Council.  "It 
doesn't  cost  them  anything,  but  we  want  to 
be  sure  that  they  don't  create  problems,"  he 
said. 

So  far  the  volunteer  flre  company,  the 
Ladies  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
Senior  League,  the  older  teen  baseball  league, 
have  been  given  permission  to  sell  food.  The 
town's  only  full-fiedged  restaurant.  The 
Palms,  can  serve  about  60  people  at  a  time. 
Crouse,  who  normally  serves  sandwiches. 
Ice  cream  and  drinks  from  his  soda  fountain, 
said  he  plans  to  limit  his  sales  on  the  14th  to 
prepackaged  cookies,  cakes,  and  other  snacks. 
The  Provincial  House  is  also  arranging  for 
a  catering  service  to  set  up  a  stand  in  the 
parking  lot  to  sell  sandwiches — "like  they  do 
at  the  race  track,"  said  Sister  Margaret. 

Like  most  of  the  other  citizens  of  Emmitfl- 
burg,  Crouse  has  mixed  feelings  about  the 
canonization  of  Mother  Seton.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  sees  the  problems  the  event  will 
bring.  On  the  other,  he  noted,  "I've  been  here 
30  years,  hoping  something  would  put  this 
town  on  the  map."  The  woman  who  died  154 
years  ago  may  do  the  trick. 
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iFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  14.  1974] 
Canonization:    "Making   Hall   op   Fame" 
(By  Donald  P.  Baker) 

EMMnsBXJRG,  Md.,  December  13.— The  100 
biick-robed  Sisters  of  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  interrupted  their  morning  meditation 
with  applause  when  Sister  Mary  Clare  Hughes 
told  them,  "At  6  o'clock  this  morning— noon 
Rome  time— our  Holy  Father  announced  that 
Blessed  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  will  be  formally 
canonized."  ^       ^      .. 

The  Rev.  Sylvester  A.  Taggart.  who  has 
worked  full-time  since  1968  in  the  cause  of 
making  Mother  Seton  the  first  American-born 
saint  of  the  Catholic  church,  explained  the 
action  of  Pope  PaiU  In  baseball  terms:  "It's 
liie  making  the  Hall  of  Fame."  he  said  In 
a  Brooklyn  accent. 

Sister  Inocencla  OrtLa,  84.  kneeling  be- 
side the  alcove  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph  s 
provincial  house  here,  where  Mother  Seton's 
remains  are  kept  In  a  small,  bronze  casket, 
explained  her  elation  In  more  conventional 

terms: 

"We  have  been  praying  for  this  for  more 
than  11  years,"  she  said.  "Every  day.  And 
more  than  once  a  day." 

Father  Taggart,  who  for  six  years  has  been 
globetrotting  between  this  tiny  valley  town  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Catoctln  Mountains  and 
the  Vatican  In  Rome  as  vice  postulator  for 
the  cause  of  Mother  Seton— "It  means  I  was 
her  American  advocate"— nonetheless  said  he 
was  awed  at  the  Pope's  announcement. 

•■I  guess  Mother  Seton  will  be  St.  Elizabeth 
Ann,  the  widow  Seton,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
think  the  pope  would  buy  St.  Elizabeth  Ann 
of  Emmlt-sburg?"  suggested  ValU  Ryan,  a  lay- 
person who  has  been  handling  press  relations 
since  the  news  came  from  Rome  yesterday. 
Sister  Mary  Clare,  the  provincial  superior 
here  said  she  was  "overjoyed  at  the  thought 
that' canonization  wUl  occur  in  1975,  the  Year 
of  Woman  (as  proclaimed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions) .  As  friend,  wife,  mother  of  five,  widow, 
and  religious,  Elizabeth  Seton  exemplified  so 
well  the  finest  qualities  of  womanhood." 

Yes.  agreed  Sister  Mary  Clare,  Elizabeth 
Seton  was  "certainly  a  liberated  woman,  far 
ahead  of  her  time." 

Born  Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  on  Aug.  28, 
1774,  In  New  York  City  to  an  EplscopaUan 
physician  and  his  wife,  she  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  William  Magee  Seton.  a  wealthy 
shipping  magnate.  She  moved  to  this  village 
near  the  Maryland-Pennsylvania  border  In 
1809  and  established  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
In  the  U.S.  as  a  branch  of  a  Parisian  order 
of  the  same  name. 

Her  upcoming  canonization  Is  a  recognition 
that  she  was  "a  woman  who  In  every  respect. 
In  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtue,  practiced 
her  faith  to  a  heroic  or  extraordinary  de- 
gree," said  Father  Taggart. 

This  principal  criterion  for  sainthood — 
seeking  to  practice  one's  faith  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree — puts  everyone  within  reach 
of  sainthood,  Father  Taggart  noted. 

Fr.  Taggart  said  that  in  Rome  he  would 
argue  for  Mother  Seton's  canonization  while 
a  "defender  of  the  faith,"  commonly  called 
the  Devil's  advocate,  would  raise  objections. 
"For  example,  he  might  say  that  he  fovmd 
an  example  of  spite  In  one  of  her  letters  and 
it  would  be  o\ir  job  to  prove  that  that  was 
not  the  case,"  Fr.  Taggart  said. 

A  secondary  Ingredient  of  canonization, 
much  misunderstood  by  non-Catholics,  he 
Bald,  involves  miracles  attributed  to  candi- 
dates for  sainthood. 

"When  the  person's  heroism  has  been 
established  by  those  of  us  here  on  earth, 
to  make  sure  we  are  on  the  right  track,  the 
church  asks  God  to  put  his  sign  of  approval 
on  the  cause  by  performing  miracles,"  Father 
Taggart  said. 
One  of  the  three  certified  miracles  attrib- 


uted to  Mother  Seton  was  set  in  moUon  by 
Sister  Mary  Alice  Fowler,  who  oolncldentally 
was  transferred  to  Emmltsburg  two  months 
ago. 

Sister  Mary  Alice  was  working  as  a  super- 
vlser  of  pediatrics  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  In 
Baltimore  In  1952  when  she  met  Fellxena  Ann 
O'Neill,  a  mother  who  was  distraught  over  the 
news  that  her  daughter  Ann,  4.  was  suffering 
from  acute  lymphatic  leukemia. 

"We  need  miracles  for  the  beatification  of 
Mother  Seton  (a  preliminary  step  to  saint- 
hood) ,"  Sister  Mary  Alice  said,  "and  I  thought 
Ann's  Illness  would  be  a  wonderful  case." 

Mrs.  O'Neill  said  today  that  she  "hadn't 
heard  of  Mother  Seton.  but  when  SLster  asked 
me  If  I  had  the  faith.  I  said  I  have  the  faith. 
She  taught  me  the  prayer  and  we  began 
praying.  And  Ann  didn't  die.  In  a  few  days 
she  began  getting  better." 

Ann  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  Hooe.  27,  a  healthy 
mother  of  three  boys  and  a  girl,  who  is 
named  Mary  Alice,  In  honor  of  Sister  Mary 
Alice. 

"There  never  was  really  any  big  deal"  about 
being  a  living  miracle  "until  I  went  to  Seton 
High  School"  tn  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Hooe  said. 
When  she  enrolled  at  the  school,  founded 
by  Mother  Seton.  word  of  her  miraculous  re- 
covery became  a  subject  of  talk  among  her 
classmates.  Young  Ann  O'Neill  stUl  wasn't 
impressed.  "I  had  wanted  to  go  to  public 
high  school,  where  my  friends  were,  but 
mother  was  old  fashioned,"  she  said  during 
an  interview  today  at  her  home  In  Severn. 
Md..  neax  Baltimore. 

Her  mother,  seated  on  the  couch  next  to 
her,  fingered  a  religious  medal.  smUed  and 
said   "Yes.  Ann,  but  It  was  a  miracle." 

Mrs.  O'Neill  said  she  has  never  "had  to 
defend  the  miracle.  You  either  believe  or 
you  don't."  ,  ^  . 

She  recalled  that  Ann,  the  oldest  of  her 
five  daughters,  had  been  "a  beautiful,  healthy 
baby"  until  one  night  in  February,  1952.  when 
"she  became  terribly  Irritable.  She  hadn't 
been  eating  well." 

Mrs.  O'NeUl.  who  was  expecting  her  second 
child  momentarily,  took  Ann  to  their  family 
physician.  Dr.  E.  W.  Johnson,  who  ordered  a 
blood  test  taken  "but  didn't  tell  me  about  It 
untU  after  the  "second  baby  was  bom,"  on 
I^^b   29. 

By  then,  "Ann  was  so  sick  that  my  husband 
(William)  and  I  were  taking  turns  sponging 
her  to  cool  down  her  fever. "  she  said.  Mrs. 
O'Neill  left  Ann's  bedside  at  University  Hos- 
pital m  Baltimore  only  long  enough  to  go  to 
St.  Agnes  Hospital  to  give  bh^h  to  her  next 
daughter,  Je&iuie. 

"After  the  birth.  Dr.  Johnson  came  to  my 
room  and  told  me  about  Ann's  blood  count- 
It  was  43  but  I  don't  know  what  that  means — 
and  that  she  was  dying  of  leukemia,"  Mrs. 
O'NeUl  continued.  He  said  there  was  no  hope 
In  the  world — ^I'll  never  forget  that  phrase — 
that  there  never  had  been  a  known  cure  In 
medical  history." 

The  child  was  so  sick  that  hospital  officials 
permitted  the  O'NeUls  to  take  her  home  "to 
die,"  Mrs.  O'Neill  said,  "but  she  was  gasping 
for  breath  and  broke  out  In  sores.  She  didn't 
even  look  like  our  Ann,  so  we  took  her  back 
to  St.  Agnes,  where  they  put  her  In  an  oxygen 
tent." 
It  was  then  that  Mrs.  O'Neill  met  Sister 

Mary  Alice. 

As  soon  as  Ann's  recovery  began,  the 
O'Neills  took  her  out  of  the  hospital  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  provincial  house 
here  In  Emmltsburg. 

"We  didn't  have  any  Insurance  and 
couldn't  afford  to  run  up  any  more  <^f  a 
hospital  bill."  said  Mrs.  O'Neill,  whose  hus- 
band is  a  die-maker.  "We  put  a  crib  mattress 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  and  drove  to 
Emmltsburg."  where  they  were  met  by  Sister 
Mary  Alice 


"We  carried  Ann  to  the  chapel  where 
Mother  Seton  was  buried."  Mrs.  O'Neill  said. 
"Sister  held  Ann  over  the  big  slab  of  marble 
(that  covered  the  tomb)  long  enough  for  us 
to  say  our  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 

"I  didn't  understand  about  beatification 
at  that  time."  Mrs.  O'NeUl  said.  "All  I 
understood  was  that  we  had  seen  a  miracle. 
I  guess  that's  all  right  to  say  now." 

Sister  Mary  Alice  today  recalled  that  event, 
"I  had  aU  the  children  In  the  hospital,  all  the 
nurses  and  all  their  friends  praying  to 
Mother  Seton,"  she  said. 

After  Ann's  recovery,  "the  doctors  were 
amazed,  but  at  first  they  said  It  was  Just  a 
remission.  But  she  continued  to  Improve, 
and  we  knew  It  was  a  miracle,"  said  Sister 
Mary  Alice,  who  Is  a  registered  nurse. 

Shortly  after  that.  Sister  Mary  Alice  wrote 
to  church  authorities  about  the   miracle. 

The  first  step  toward  Mother  Seton's 
cannonlzation  took  place  on  Aug.  22,  1882. 
when  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  expressed  a  desire  to 
Initiate  the  process. 

An  ecclestlastlcal  court  session  was  con- 
vened In  Baltimore  In  1907  concerning  her 
sanctity.  By  1940,  the  tedious  examination  of 
her  life's  work  had  advanced  so  that  Pope 
Plus  XII  signed  a  decree  "introducing  the 
cause"  of  sainthood. 

The  first  of  two  miracles  required  tor 
beatification  was  proclaimed  In  1945,  when  a 
New  Orleans  tribunal  certified  the  case  of 
Sister  Gertrude  Korzendorfer's  cure  of 
pancreas  cancer. 

The  cure  of  Ann  O'Neill  was  recognized 
In  1961  as  the  second  miracle. 

Mother  Seton  was  beatified  by  Pope  John 
XXm  on  March  17,  1963,  and  her  relics  were 
exhumed  and  transferred  to  a  shrine  In 
the  new  chapel  of  the  provincial  house  here 
In  1968. 

The  formal  canonization  ceremony  of 
Mother  Seton  will  be  held  In  St.  Peter's 
Basilica  In  Rome  next  Sept.  14. 

The  real  legacies  of  Mother  Seton.  accord- 
ing to  members  of  the  order  she  founded,  are 
the  school  and  hospitals  operated  by  the 
8,000  members  of  the  Daughters  (or  Sisters) 
of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Among  them  are  nine  Washington-area 
institutions:  Providence  Hospital  and  the 
hospital  at  the  U.S.  Soldiers  &  Airmen's 
Home;  St.  Ann's  Infant  Home  In  HyattsvlUe; 
Seton  House  of  Studies  (for  sisters  enrolled 
at  Catholic  University) ;  St.  Vincent's  House 
(of  Catholic  Charities):  and  four  schools. 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy  and  Queen 
of  Peace  School  In  the  District,  St.  Catherine 
Laboure  School  In  Wheaton  and  Elizabeth 
Seton  High  School  In  Bladensburg. 


[From  Presidential  Documents,  Dec.  13, 19741 

Elizabeth  Batlet  Seton 
(Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Canoni- 
zation of  Mother  Seton  as  the  First  Ameri- 
can-Born Saint.) 

The  announcement  by  Pope  PavU  VI  that 
Elizabeth  Bayley  Seton  will  be  canonized  In 
1975  as  the  first  American -born  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  a  milestone  In  our 
Nation's  diverse  spiritual  history.  The  fact 
that  a  woman  Is  the  first  native-born  Ameri- 
can named  to  sainthood  by  the  Holy  See  Is  all 
the  more  historic  since  women  have  never 
made  a  greater  contribution  to  America's 
national  life  than  today. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  recall  at  this  time  an- 
other woman — Mother  Cabrinl  who  was  bom 
in  Italy — who  was  named  a  saint  by  the  Holy 
See  after  devoting  much  of  her  life  to  reli- 
gious work  in  the  United  States. 

Mother  Seton's  singular  honor  Is  a  tribute 
to  all  American  women  who  have  entered  the 
religious  life  to  serve  In  schools,  hospitals, 
and  charitable  work.  She  died  In  1821,  but 
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today  there  are  thoiisands  of  SlsU  rs 
Ity — the  religious  order  she  founled 
Ing  on  the  Important  service  wlilch 
Seton   began.   I   congratulate   thdm 
most  Joyous  occasion  and  wish  tl^em 
their  future  endeavors. 


[From  the  Dictionary  of  Am4rlcan 

Biography  | 
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(EMlted  by  Diunas  Malon^) 
Seton,    Elizabeth    Ann    Bayley 
1774-Jan.  4,  1821).  foundress  of 
can  Sisters  of  Charity,  was  born 
City.  Her  father.  Dr.  Richard 
was  the  first  professor  of  anatom|r 
College  and  staff  surgeon  to 
Carleton;   her  mother  was 
ton.  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard 
tor  of  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
mond.    Staten    Island.    She    died 
daughter  was  only  three  years 
entire  education  of  Elizabeth 
the  father.  Realizing  that  his  chll^ 
rare    moral    and    Intellectual 
Bayley   employed    unusual 
taught   her   to   be   unselfish    and 
clearly  and  lndei>endently.  These 
further   developed   by   her 
ences  during  the  days  of  the 
olutlon.  Those  stirring   times 
child  to  alertness  and  endurance 
tered  that  patriotism  which  all 
the  faithful  companion  of  'her 
splratlon. 

When  not  quite  twenty,  Jan.  2J 
married  a  wealthy  young  merchai  t 
Magee   Seton.   whose    ancestors 
prominently  in  Scottish  llteratur^ 
tory.  and   whose   father,   William 
tied   In   New   York    in    1763.   To 
were   bom   two   sons   and    three 
Domestic    cares,    however,    did 
her  from  being  so  devoted  to  the 
she  came  to  be  called  "The 
of  Charity."  In  1797.  with  Isabell4 
Graham    [q.v.]    and    other    leading 
she  founded  the  f  rst  charitable 
in  New  York,  and  probably  the 
United    States,    the    Society    for 
of  Poor  Widows  with  Small  Chlldre^ 

In  1803  she  accompanied  her 
Italy   in   the   hope   that   his 
had  been  shattered  by  worry  over 
his  fortune,  would   be  restored, 
proved  vain,  however,  for  he  died 
December  of  that   year.   In   Italy 
her  first  contact  with  Catholicism, 
she  returned  to  New  York  she 
Church  of  Rome,  making  her 
faith  In  old  St.  Peter's  Barclay 
Mar.  14,  1805.  This  step  estranged 
lly   and   frtends   at   a  time   when 
needed   their  assistance.   After 
attempts  to  support  herself  In  Ne^ 
June    1808   she    accepted    an 
open  a  school  for  girls  in  3altlmo^ 
by  the  Sulplclan  Fathers  at  St 
nary,  she  conducted  classes  In  a 
Paca  Street,  and  there,  in  the 
with  four  companions,  formed  th^ 
nity  which  adopted  the  name  " 
Joseph.  ■  In  the  summer  they 
mitsbxirg.  They  adopted,  with  some 
tlona,  the  rules  of  the  Daughters 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  after 
known    as    the    Sisters    of    Ch&rl 
Joseph. 

This  first  native  religious  co; 
destined  to  number  more  than  ten 
women  and  to  conduct  a  natlon- 
of  charitable  and  educational   institutions, 
among  them  the  covmtry's  first 
phanage,  Its  first  Catholic  hospit^ 
first  maternity  hospital.  Because 
ton  bad  her  sisters  open  In 
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Mother  Se- 
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of  Char-     earliest   American   parish   school,   and   sent 
— carry-     them  virtually  everywhere  to  help  the  blsh- 
Mother     ops  In  their  work  of  education,  she  Is  con- 
on   this     sldered  the  patroness  of  the  parochial  school 
well  In     system  In  America.  Her  community  may  be 
said  to  be  the  Index  of  her  character.  It  min- 
isters  to   practically   every   type   of   educa- 
tional and  social  need  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
the  country. 

As  the  first  superior  of  the  community, 
Mother  Seton  braved  the  hardships  of  its 
early  days.  In  spite  of  the  poverty  that  con- 
tinually threatened  its  existence,  she  some- 
how formed  her  sisters  Into  effective  teachers 
and  model  religious.  She  herself  taught 
French  and  music  many  hours  dally,  moth- 
ered the  children  of  the  school  and  the  poor 
of  the  neighborhood,  wrote  thousands  of  let- 
ters, translated  French  biographies,  prepared 
original  meditations,  composed  exquisite 
hymns,  among  them  a  version  of  "Jerusalem. 
My  Happy  Home,"  for  which  she  also  wrote 
the  music;  yet  all  the  while  she  led  a  life  of 
recollection.  Many  of  her  writings  were  edited 
by  her  grandson.  Robert  Seton  \q.v.]  and 
published  under  the  title.  Memoirs,  Letters, 
and  Journal  of  Elizabeth  Seton  (2  vols., 
1869). 

Her  extraordinary  spiritual  discernment 
made  her  a  power  for  good  when  the  Church 
in  America  was  still  in  its  infancy.  With  the 
spread  of  her  Influence  after  her  death,  her 
reputation  for  sanctity  increased  and  about 
1907  her  Cause  for  canonization  was  intro- 
duced by  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Baltimore  of  her  nephew, 
James  Roosevelt  Bayley  [q.v.]. 

[Archives  of  St.  Joseph  Mother  House,  Em- 
mltsburg.  Md.;  archives  of  the  Cathedral, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Meinoirs,  Letters,  and  Jour- 
nal mentioned  above;  C.  I.  White,  Life  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Seton  (3rd  ed.,  1879);  H616ne 
BaUly  de  Barberey,  Elizabeth  Seton  (1927). 
translated  and  adapted  by  J.  B.  Code;  J.  B. 
Code,  Great  Am.  Foundresses  (1929)  and 
Mother  Seton  and  Her  Sisters  of  Charity 
(1930);  Robert  Seton.  An  Old  Family,  or  the 
Setons  of  Scotland  and  America  (1899).] 
J.B.C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  Elizabeth  Seton,  who  was  bom  In 
New  York  City  on  August  28,  1774,  and  who 
died  in  Emmltsburg,  Maryland,  on  January 
8,  1821,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
religious  order  for  women  In  the  United 
States  and  who  also  established  the  first 
Catholic  parish  school  in  the  United  States, 
wUl  be  canonized  and  proclaimed  to  be  a 
saint  on  September  14,  1976,  at  official  cere- 
monies In  St.  Peter's  Basilica  In  Rome,  thus 
becoming  the  first  person  born  in  what  Is  now 
the  United  States  to  be  so  recognized;  and 

Whereas  Elizabeth  Seton,  who  will  then 
be  known  as  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton,  through 
her  own  life  and  work  and  through  the  work 
of  thousands  of  women  who  traced  the 
origins  of  their  religious  foxmdatlons  to  her 
founding  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Emmltsburg,  Maryland,  on  July  31, 
1809.  made  an  extraordinary  contribution  to 
the  religious  and  moral  life  of  our  country 
as  well  as  to  the  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare of  vast  numbers  of  our  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  Sunday 
September  14,  1975,  as  "National  Saint  Eliza- 
l)eth  Seton  Day"  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Interested  groups 
and  organizations  to  observe  that  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  354, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  62) 
making  apportionment  of  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense- 
Highways. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  62  is  intended 
to  prevent  a  virtual  halt  in  interstate 
highway  construction  in  many  States. 
Without  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
such  roadbuilding  in  as  many  as  40 
States  could  stop  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Some  States  have  already  exhausted 
their  allotments  of  Federal  interstate 
funds. 

The  current  situation  of  a  shortage  of 
Interstate  highway  funds  comes  about 
because  the  year  1975  has  been  an  un- 
usual one  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  The  release  of  more  than  $11 
billion  of  previously  Impounded  highway 
funds  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
enabled  many  States  to  substantially 
reduce  their  backlogs  of  projects.  By 
Presidential  and  congressional  action  all 
of  the  accumulated  highway  funds  under 
Impoundment  were  made  available  to 
the  States. 

The  administration  originally  planned 
a  highway  program  level  of  only  $4.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  addi- 
tional money  made  available  during  the 
year  enabled  the  States  to  accelerate  the 
awarding  of  contracts,  and  a  total  of 
$7.8  blUion  was  obligated  during  the  1975 
fiscal  year. 

This  high  level  of  roadbuilding  activity 
witnessed  work  on  highway  projects  of 
all  types  that  had  been  delayed  because 
of  the  impoundment  of  Federal-aid 
funds.  It  also  provided  a  boost  for  the 
highway  construction  industry  at  a  time 
of  high  unemployment. 

Among  the  funds  released  from  Im- 
poundment were  those  authorized  and 
apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1976.  During 
the  flurry  of  activity  of  the  i>ast  few 
months  many  States  used  substantial 
portions  of  their  1976  funds.  As  a  result, 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  30, 
19  States  had  already  obligated  more 
than  80  percent  of  their  1976  apportlon- 
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ments  for  Interstate  construction.  An 
ftddltional  nine  States  made  commit- 
ments for  between  50  and  80  percent  of 
their  Interstate  funds  for  1976.  Conse- 
quently, without  the  availability  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  Interstate  construction 
there  will  be  a  significant  decline  in  the 
amount  of  work  going  forw'ard. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  apportion  fimds 
previously  authorized  for  interstate  con- 
struction in  fiscal  year  1977.  This  is  an 
action  that  normally  would  be  taken  In 
conjunction  with  the  passage  of  a  gen- 
eral highway  bill.  Such  legislation,  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1975,  is  now 
being  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Final  passage  of  this 
measure,  however,  may  not  come  for  sev- 
eral months.  In  the  meantime,  a  growing 
number  of  States  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  closing  down  their  interstate 
programs.  I  emphasize  that  this  resolu- 
tion simply  permits  the  Secretary  to 
make  available  the  $3.25  billion  author- 
ized by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  that  this  is  not 
additional  money.  It  is  the  authorization 
already  on  the  books  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1976.  The  action 
contemplatd  by  this  resolution  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  law  and 
with  past  practices.  In  1973,  while  the 
Congress  was  working  on  a  new  highway 
act,  we  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
releasing  interstate  construction  funds. 

The  high  level  of  obligation  in  recent 
months  indicates  that  a  number  of 
States  are  prepared  to  move  ahead  in 
constructing  the  Interstate  System.  Com- 
pletion of  the  total  National  System 
should  be  a  matter  of  highest  priority. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  in  developing  the  new  high- 
way act,  are  considering  methods  by 
which  interstate  construction  could  be 
accelerated.  Attention  to  this  question  Is 
also  given  in  the  bUl  submitted  by  the 
administration.  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 62,  therefore,  should  be  viewed 
as  an  interim  measure,  permitting  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  while  we  seek 
ways  to  fill  the  missing  links  in  the  In- 
terstate System. 

The  apportionment  of  funds  to  the 
States  under  this  resolution  would  take 
place  under  the  provisions  of  existing 
law.  At  present,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  required  periodically  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  estimating  the 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  A  formula  is  then  devised 
based  on  tlie  amount  needed  to  complete 
the  system  In  each  State  compared  with 
the  amount  requird  to  complete  the  full 
National  System.  On  the  basis  of  this 
formula  the  States  receive  their  inter- 
state apportionments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  showing  the  estimated 
cost  of  completing  the  system  and  the 
apportionment  factors  for  each  State  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLES.— ESTIMATED  FEDERAL-AID  AND STATF  MATCHING  for  such  a  piupose.  Senate  Concurrent 

FUNDS  TO  COMPLETE  THE  SYSTEM.  AND  APPORTIONMENT  Resolution    62    Is    not   legislation    and 

FACTORS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  1977  AND  1978  FISCAL  merely     approves     an     apportionment 

YEAR  AUTHORIZATIONS.  formula  for  previously  authorized  fimds. 

Both  the  administration's  highway  bill. 

Estimated     ^  .       .  S.  2078,  and  my  own  bill,  S.  752,  provide 

alfd  Stale       Frder'ai  ^or  the  minimum  one-half  of  1  percent 

matching      share  of  apportionment.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  col- 

requir'edlo   requir."dto         Appor-  leagues  from  States  whlch  are  relying  on 

complete      complete       fionment  such  a  provision  that  I  have  been  as- 

o  ,              ,.u  **^'2";  /..,  *^^Tx      /nifrlSn  sured  that  the  Transportation  Subcom- 

State                  (thousands)  (thousands)        (percent)  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^_ 

~~                         r~ir  mittee  intend  to  include  authorizations 

JlJj^'J™" ^^'^      *^'^ _  and  language  to  effect  it  in  comprehen- 

Arizona.'.""""""""665,"32i 570,576          2.781  sive  highway  legislation  this  year. 

^S'a 1,165:922    i.oee'.Tol          sIm  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62  wiU 

Co\oia6o ".'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.      526,367       «79, 362           2.337  make  It  possible  for  the  Secretary  of 

Connecticut 792,411       713.170          3.477  Transportation  immediately  to  appor- 

Fiondr* 773.'957 636,561 3.395  tlon  Interstate  funds  to  all  States.  The 

(Georgia""!!"! 618,815       ^56.934          2.715  later  Comprehensive  legislation  will  in- 

tlj^hf too'008        92:317             450  crease  funds  avaUable  to  those  States  rc- 

iiiinoir.'Il""I"III     973:777       88o:899          4.294  cclving  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 

}^r 254,34?       22l:9n           U16  Of  the  total  apportionment. 

Kansas 321,818       292,336          1.425  Mr.  President,  I  support  passage  of 

Kentucky 462.600       416,340          2.030  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62  know- 

k,™' 1S:o33        57:630             281  ing  that  it  Will  allow  the  members  of 

Maryland 991,467       892,320          4.350  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  and 

mc^T^ 6iol56       576: 8M           2:8i2  the  full  Public  Works  Committee  to  fash- 

mnnesoia'.'.'.'.'...'....     579,389      521,460          2.542  ion  a  responsible  highway  bill  without 

^Hl^^' --      ]^'vl       368' «3          i:796  Jeopardizing  interstate  construction  in 

Montana '..'.'.".        218:433         199,189                .971  the  States. 

Nebraska 10,587         ^^,528                .046  The       PRESIDING       OFFICER.       The 

NlwHamoVwre lOo:  149       144: 134            :703  questlon  Is  On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 

New  Jersey...."-:::.        642,596         578,336              2.819  tlon. 

[jl^^o^r mm       mm          i.m  The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  62)  was 

N orth  Ca rilinV .' 487, 924         439,  042              2. 140  agreed  tO  as  f  OUO WS : 

North  Dakota ^^2,973        ^^,676            ^.013  Resolved    by    the    Senate    (the   House   of 

Oklahoma' 38: 004          83:213              :430  Representatives      concurring),      That      the 

Oregon...".':::: 627,741        579,279             2.824  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  apportion 

Pennsylvania ?^M?5         ???' ?m             *'sqI  *^«  """^^  authorized  to  be  apportioned   for 

So'ut(!lroTina" 158:818        142:936              :697  the   fiscal   year    1977   for   immediate   expen- 

South  Dakota  '."/.::::        48,216         42,891              .214  dlture  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 

Tennessee...: 547,826        493,043             2.403  and  Defense  Highways,  using  the  apportlon- 

Texas ^•22?'?55        ?2E'm?            i  7n7  °^^^^   factors   contained   in    table   5.   House 

Hl^J^Vnt 862M          7?:  639                378  committee  print  numbered  94-14. 

Virginia  .:::::::::::  1.169,999  1,044,899       5.094  __^^^^^_ 

Washington      741,663         672,243              3.277  ~—^^-^-^ 

WestVirginia 528,439        475,6«             2.31|  qRDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

!J;''oming" 92.459         85:580             :417  11 :30  A.M.  TOMORROW  AND  REC- 

Districtof'Coiumbia...    1,130,593      1,017,534             4.960  OGNITION  OF  MR.   FONG 

Total 22,684,382    20,513,512          100.000  y^^     ROBERT    C.    BYRD.    Mr.    Presl- 

dent,   I    ask    unanimous    consent   that 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  many  when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 

States  are  urgently  in  need  of  these  funds  today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 

that  have  been  authorized  for  interstate  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow  and  that 

construction.  We  can  expedite  the  flow  of  immediately  after  the  two  leaders  are 

money  to  the  States  by  completing  ac-  recognized,   under   the  standing   order, 

tlon  on  this  measure  in  both  Houses  of  Mr.   Fong   be  recognized  prior   to   the 

the  Congress.  recognition  of  Mr.  William  L.  Scott. 

Mr.    STAFFORD.    Mr.    President,    I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

agree  with  my  colleagues,  the  most  able  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit-  ^^__^_^^_ 
tee  and  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  that  passage  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  62  is  needed. 

They  have  laid  out  the  reasons  for  tict- 
Ing  on  this  measure  now,  and  I  will  not 
repeat  their  explanations.  I  do  want  to 
clarify  one  point  which  may  otherwise 
cause  some  concern  in  States  like  my 
own,  which,  under  previous  legislation, 
have  been  assured  of  receiving  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  total  interstate  appor- 
tionments. 

The  concurrent  resolution  before  us 
today  cannot  provide  the  minimum  one- 
half  of  1  percent  to  any  State.  Such  a 
measure  must  be  provided  for  in  legisla- 
tion which  authorizes  additional  funds 


RESUMPTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  resume  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  AT 
MIDYEAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  Item,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  been  reviewing  the  economic 
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situation  at  midyear.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  witnesses,  and  recjntly  testi- 
mony from  Dr.  Alan  Greensjan,  Chsdr- 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ecoiomic  Ad- 
visers. Paul  McAvoy,  distinguished  econ- 
omist, and  Burton  Malkiel,  members  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Adtisers. 

This  testimony,  together  woth  that  of 
Mr.  Rees  and  Secretary  Dunljop  and  the 
testimony  of  Professors  Samtielson  and 


Gordon  and   the   testimony  of   Arthur 
Bums  gives  us,  I  believe,  an  excellent 
view  of  the  economic  situatioi  i  as  it  cur 
rently  stands  in  our  national  e  ;onomy 

I  point  out  that  Businesi;  Week,  a 
thoroughly  respectable  business  publica- 
tion, feels  that  the  recent  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  policy  of  more  restrictive 
credit  and  higher  interest  has  been  seri- 
ously in  error,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
we  take  the  policy  steps  neces  sary  to  get 
a  strong  recovery  under  way  4nd  keep  It 
going 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMltTEE  RE- 
VIEWS ECONOMIC  SITUATION  AT 
MIDYEAR 

Prdsident, 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
Wednesday,  July  23,  the  Joint 
Committee  began  its  midyear 
the  economy  with  testimony 
Greenspan,  Chairman,  Coundll 
nomic  Advisers,  and  Paul  MqAvoy 
Burton    Malkiel,    members 
Economic  Advisers. 

GREENSPAN    TESTIMONt 

Chairman   Greenspan   felt 
about  the  prospects  for  recovery 
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Dr.  Greenspan's  view  of 
of  the  recovery  was 
optimistic  than  that  of  many 
administration  witnesses  who 
fled  on  the  economic   outlook 
private   witnesses   there   was 
shared  fear  that  without 
and  monetary  stimulus  we 
weak  recovery  and  not  be  abl^ 
our  unemplojmient  rate 
next  year. 

Dr.  Greenspan's  assessment 
pact  decontrol  of  old  domestic 
have  on  the  economy  was 
different  from  the  estimates 
gressional  Budget  Office  and 
gressional  Research  Service 
These  differences  were  largely 
ferences     in     assumptions. 
Greenspan  assumed  that 
duction  will  be  lower,  and 
Increase  if  we  do  not  have 
causing  average  prices  to  rise 
trols  are  maintained. 

Dr.  Greenspan  feels  inflation 
serious  problem  that  has  to  be 
watched,  smd  said  that  his 
Inflation  this  year  would 
between  6  and  8  percent. 


KZXS  AND  DtJNLOP  DISCUSS  PRICK 

On  July  24.  the  JEC  heard 
from  Albert  Rees,  Director  of 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
John  Dunlop.  Secretary  of  Lab^r, 
employment  situation. 
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Secretary  Dunlop  said  that  unemploy- 
ment is  slowly  declining  and  that  we  can 
expect  it  to  continue  declining.  Mr.  Dun- 
lop sEiid  that  a  response  in  employment 
usually  lags  behind  rises  in  productivity 
so  we  can  expect  employment  to  begin 
showing  more  signs  of  improvement  as 
activity  picks  up. 

Secretary  Dunlop  also  considered  the 
issue  of  job  creation  and  capital  forma- 
tion: 

Instead  of  treating  the  problem  of  capital 
formation  and  job  creation  as  somehow  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  one  being  Incon- 
sistent with  the  other,  my  own  view  very 
much  is  that  they  are  very  highly  Intercor- 
porated, In  fact,  and  that  our  obligation  Is 
to  try  to  develop  these  good  Jobs. 

Dr.  Rees  expressed  concern  that  rising 
industrial  prices  could  impede  economic 
recovery : 

What  concerns  me  deeply  Is  If  these  price 
Increases  (of  industrial  products)  become 
widespread,  this  recovery  will  be  less  vigo- 
rous than  it  should  be.  The  Congress  has 
passed,  and  the  President  has  signed  into 
law.  a  substantial  tax  cut  designed  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  This  will  help  to  pro- 
duce a  rise  in  ONP,  measured  in  current  dol- 
lars, but  If  that  stimulus  Is  dissipated  by 
price  Increases,  the  rise  In  real  output  and 
In  employment  could  be  dlsappolntlnglv 
small.  •*  ' 

SAMTJELSON  AND  CORDON  EVALUATE  POLICT 
GOALS 

On  July  28,  Paul  Samuelson,  Professor, 
MIT,  and  Aaron  Gordon,  professor.  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  testified. 

Both  Dr.  Samuelson  and  Dr.  Gordon 
agreed  that  stronger  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  than  those  proposed  by  the 
administration  will  be  needed  to  build 
a  strong  sustained  recovery.  Both  agreed 
that  the  1975  tax  cut  should  be  extend- 
ed, and  that  the  money  supply  needs  to 
be  increased  by  more  than  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Dr.  Samuelson  testified: 

I  would  like  to  suggest  in  this  testimony 
that  the  likelihood  is  that  prudent  pollcv 
taking  Into  account  Inflation  risk,  would 
be  at  the  7  to  10  percent  Increase  In  the 
money  supply,  not  at  the  5  to  7«4  percent. 

Dr.  Gordon  said  it  was  not  inconceiv- 
able that  the  unemployment  rate  could 
be  pushed  down  in  about  2  years: 

I  think  the  Job  can  be  done  through  a 
combination  of  a  program  of  wage  and  price 
constraint,  a  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  more 
expansive  than  is  now  being  tried,  and  a 
much  expanded  and  Improved  set  of  pro- 
grams directed  toward  public  service  emnlov- 
ment.  *^    ' 

Dr.  Gordon  also  warned  of  a  possible 
acceleration  of  inflation  due  to  the  In- 
creased duty  on  imported  oil  a  possible 
price  increase  of  oil  by  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries, and  wage  Increases  as  labor  tries 
to  catch  up  with  past  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

BURNS    TESTIMONT 

On  July  29,  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  testifled  as  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  continued  Its 
midyear  review  of  the  economic  outlook. 

Dr.  Bums  testified  that  he  felt  an  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  In  the  5- 
to  7 Va -percent  range  would  be  effective 
In  bringing  down  unemployment.  Chair- 
man Bums  stated  that  inflation  is  still 
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a  serious  problem,  and  Increases  In  M ,  of 
8  to  10  percent  would  exacerbate  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Most  of  the  other  witnesses  who  have 
testifled  in  our  midyear  hearings  feel 
that  an  8-  to  10-percent  growth  of  the 
money  supply  is  necessary  to  expand  real 
output  at  a  rate  that  will  bring  unem- 
ployment down  significantly  by  next  year 
and  move  us  forward  toward  a  strong 
sustained  recovery. 

Several  witnesses  testifled  that  because 
of  our  high  unemployment  and  unused 
Industrial  capacity,  an  8-  to  10-percent 
growth  rate  of  M  i  would  not  be  inflation- 
ary. Mr.  Karchere,  of  IBM,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  without  strong  fiscal 
and  monetary  stimulus  we  will  face  the 
danger  of  a  new  recession  in  1977. 

Dr.  Burns'  prognosis  for  the  recovery 
was  very  positive.  He  feels  that  it  will  be 
a  broadly  based,  strong  recovery.  Re- 
garding  the  FED's  role  in  the  recovery 
Dr.  Bums  stated: 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Bleserve  is  concerned, 
the  only  responsible  policy  Is  to  pursue  a 
moderate  course  of  monetary  and  credit  ex- 
pansion. 

ECONOMIC   OUTLOOK   AND   FINANCIAL   STTUATION 

On  July  30  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee continued  its  review  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  by  hearing  from  a  panel 
of  respected  economic  forecasters.  Our 
witnesses  were  Lawrence  Klein,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Al  Karchere,  director  of  eco- 
nomic research  for  IBM,  and  Thomas 
Synnott,  vice  president  and  head  of  the 
Economic  Analysis  Department  of  US 
Trust. 

The  major  conclusion  of  Dr.  Klein, 
presenting  the  Wharton  econometric 
forecast,  was  that  the  rate  of  expansion 
should,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  be  well 
above  the  long-term  normal  growth  rate 
of  our  economy.  However,  Dr.  Klein 
noted  that — 

It  win  not  be  vigorous  enough  to  bring 
down  the  unemployment  rate  to  acceptable 
levels  or  to  correct  the  strong  deficit  position 
of  the  federal  government  for  some  years 
to  come. 

One  extremely  Important  finding  In 
Dr.  Klein's  presentation  was  his  estimate 
regarding  the  forces  of  inflation.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  given  the  level  of  utilization 
of  industrial  capacity  in  our  economy 
and  the  rate  of  inflation  accompanying 
It.  it  does  not  appear  hkely  that  inflation 
will  accelerate  greatly  until  economic  re- 
covery begins  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
limits  of  industrial  capacitv.  Dr.  Klein 
told  us  that — 

According  to  my  calculations,  this  should 
not  occur  untU  late  1977  or  1978.  There  U 
comfortable  room  for  expansion. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
this  body  of  the  important  implications 
of  this  expert  testimony  for  the  decisions 
that  face  this  Congress. 

Based  on  his  analysis  of  the  economy. 
Mr.  Synnott  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  concluded  that 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  low 
business  and  consumer  confidence,  fi- 
nancial constraints  and  genuine  uncer- 
tainties about  the  future  price  of  energy, 
our  economic  recovery  will  be  slow  par- 
ticularly In  Its  early  stages.  On  the  more 
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promising  note,  however,  Mr.  Synnott 
told  the  members  of  the  committee: 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  be  precise  about 
tuning,  we  anticipate  an  acceleration  in  the 
jecovery  in  early  1976. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion, Mr.  Synnott  made  a  special  point 
of  noting  that  very  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion and  levels  of  interest  rates  could 
develop  in  late  1977  or  early  1978  unless 
economic  and  financial  bottlenecks  are 
eliminated  in  the  meantime. 

On  July  31  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  on  the  monetary 
and  financial  situation  from  three  very 
expert  and  distinguished  witnesses:  Rob- 
ert Bethke,  president  of  the  Discount 
Corp.  of  New  York,  Sherman  Maisel. 
former  Member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  now 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  and  Robert  Eisner, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Northwestern  University.  I 
asked  each  of  these  witnesses  to  give  me 
their  view  on  the  recent  tightening  of 
monetary  policy  and  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  announced  targets 
for  monetary  growth. 

Mr.  Bethke,  who  has  extensive  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  money  markets 
and  follows  them  closely  on  a  daily — 
even  an  hourly — basis,  testified  that  he 
felt  the  Fed  deserved  "high  marks"  for 
its  recent  conduct  of  policy.  He  described 
the  recent  move  toward  tighter  monetary 
policy  as  a  "slight  firming"  which  repre- 
sented "a  skillful  adjustment  to  emerg- 
ing signs  of  economic  recoverj'." 

Both  Mr.  Maisel  and  Mr.  Eisner  dis- 
agreed with  Mr.  Bethke  on  this  point, 
however.  Mr.  Maisel  stated  that: 

We  can  be  certain  . .  that  a  satisfactory 
expansion  will  not  occur  unless  we  Improve 
our  monetary  p.nd  fiscal  policies. 

He  indicated  that  he  thought  a  growth 
in  the  money  supply  of  about  10  percent 
would  be  required  over  the  next  year  if 
real  output  is  to  expand  at  the  rapid 
rate  needed  to  begin  bringing  down  un- 
employment. He  also  stressed  that  It  is 
not  enough  just  to  look  at  the  money 
supply.  The  failure  of  long  term  interest 
rates  to  decline  and  the  failure  of  total 
bank  reserves  to  grow  over  the  past  year 
are  both  causes  for  serious  concern. 

Dr.  Eisner  referred  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's 5-  to  7'/^-percent  target  for 
monetary  growth  as  "appallingly  Inade- 
quate". He  stressed  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  in  violation  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  Recent  policies  have 
not  been  designed  to  promote  the  "maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power"  called  for  by  that  law. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  Business  Week, 
that  thoroughly  respectable  business 
publication,  also  feels  that  recent  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  has  been  seriously  In 
error.  Business  Week  says: 

The  first  faint  signs  of  economic  recovery 
seem  to  have  thrown  the  Federal  Reserve 
Into  another  fit  of  anxiety  about  future  In- 
flation. It  is  not  even  certain  yet  that  an 
uptrend  has  begun,  but  the  money  managers 
are  swinging  back  toward  tight  credit  as 
though  we  were  dealing  with  a  roaring 
°°om  .  .  .  The  erratic  course  the  Fed  has 
l>een  following  could  easily  abort  the  up- 
turn and  give  the  country  a  "double-dip" 
recession. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  we  cannot 
afford  a  "double-dip"  recession.  We  can- 
not afford  anything  less  than  a  strong 
and  sustained  recovery.  Yet  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have 
brought  home  the  stark  fact  that  pres- 
ent policies  do  not  have  us  on  course 
for  a  really  strong  recovery  and  that 
a  new  dip  into  recession  late  next  year 
or  in  1977  is  all  too  real  a  danger. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  take  the  pol- 
icy steps  necessary  to  get  a  strong  re- 
covery underway  and  keep  it  going. 
Those  steps  certainly  include  a  sup- 
portive monetary  poUcy.  one  which  does 
not  make  a  fetish  of  sticking  within  pre- 
scribed limits  for  the  money  supply,  or 
for  any  other  single  variable;  a  policy 
which  does  what  needs  to  be  done  to  be 
sure  ample  credit  is  available  at  reason- 
able rates  of  Interest. 


PLANNING  MEANS  RATIONALITY 
IN    ECONOMIC    POLICIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  na- 
tional debate  about  whether  the  coun- 
try should  embrace  the  concept  of  long- 
range  planning  has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  several  months.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  concept,  and  it  is  embodied  in 
the  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Planning  Act  of  1975  which  Senator  Jav- 
iTS  and  I  are  cosponsoring. 

Vigorous  debate  about  major  decisions 
is  healthy,  and  I  am  happy  that  our  bill 
has  evoked  such  give  and  take.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  July  14  issue  of  Iron  Age  pre- 
sents perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and  lu- 
cid arguments  both  pro  and  con  on  the 
merits  of  economic  planning. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal, I  believe,  can  be  traced  to  unfor- 
tunate but  understandable  misconcep- 
tions of  what  planning  entails.  A  close 
reading  of  this  article  should  help  allay 
such  apprehensions. 

As  the  proponents  cited  in  the  article, 
including  myself,  point  out.  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  business  of  encouraging 
certain  socially  good  results  from  our 
free  enterprise  system,  and  discouraging 
costs  which  would  otherwise  be  borne  by 
society.  No  one  should  seriously  doubt 
that  such  decisions  are  within  the  legiti- 
mate realm  of  elected  Government. 
But  everyone  should  seriously  question 
whether  such  decisions  contribute  as  well 
as  they  might  to  our  market  economy 
when  they  are  made  without  access  to 
the  best  possible  information. 

Our  bill  would  help  rectify  this  sit- 
uation by  coordinating  the  research  and 
projection  responsibility  of  Government 
decisionmaking.  And  as  an  added  bonus, 
advance  announcements  of  the  informa- 
tion available  to  Government  would  ben- 
efit businesses  in  their  never-ending  ef- 
fort of  second-guessing  the  intentions  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Less  uncertain- 
ty means  more  eflQciency  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word:  achieving  what  we  desire 
with  the  least  outlay  of  resources. 

What  some  opponents  overlook  is  the 
fact  that  a  carefully  analjrzed  plan  may 
suggest  less  Government  Involvement  In 
some  areas  of  the  economy.  Planning  is 
not  a  move  away  from  lalssez-faire  so 
much  as  It  Is  a  move  toward  rationality, 
the  essence  of  optimal  decisions. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  W.  Michael  Blumen- 
thal,  chairman  of  Bendix  Corp.,  who  said 
in  the  article: 

Currently,  Washington  Is  not  set  up  to  de- 
velop economic  policies  In  a  coherent  and 
intelligent  fashion.  For  one  thing.  It  lacks 
tools  that  allow  it  to  consider  economic  pol- 
icy on  anything  more  than  a  piecemeal  basis. 
A  tax  cut  here,  a  little  stimulus  here,  some 
farm  supports  there — this  is  not  rational  pol- 
Icynaaklng.  ...  In  order  to  make  intelligent 
choices,  you  must  have  some  system  that  al- 
lows you  to  consider  the  whole  cloth. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  Members  of 
Congress  are  familiar  with  both  sides  of 
the  planning  discussion,  and  evaluate  the 
arguments  for  what  they  are  worth.  To 
assist  this.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  Iron  Age  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Is  Central  Planning  Needed  or  Wanted? 
(By  George  A.  Welmer) 

Perhaps  the  most  Intriguing  aspect  of  the 
current  debate  in  the  United  States  on  cen- 
tral planning  Is  the  fact  that  not  all  busi- 
nessmen are  revolted  by  the  Idea. 

Such  major  corporate  figures  eis  Henry 
Ford  n,  J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman,  Cummins 
Engine,  Columbus,  Ind.,  and  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal,  chairman,  Bendix  Corp  ,  Detroit, 
all  agree  that  some  form  of  central  govern- 
ment planning  Is  not  only  advisable  but 
needed  by  industry. 

"We  are  a  mixed  economy.  We  have  a  large 
free-market  component.  We  have  also  areas 
newly  subject  to  laws.  And  for  a  generation 
we  have  had  a  growing  amount  of  govern- 
ment regulation.  We  are  not  happy  with  the 
way  It  all  works.  While  we  may  well  opt  for 
less  regulation  In  some  areas  or  more  In 
others,  no  one  seriously  thinks  we  will  (or 
want  to)  cease  to  be  a  mixed  economy,"  says 
Mr.  Miller. 

"We  need  a  comprehensive  up-to-date  na- 
tional data  base  that  Is  reliable.  All  aspects 
of  government  need  It.  Private  citizens  need 
It.  Business  needs  it  desperately.  Since  this 
must  be  national  and  total,  no  ono  can  do 
this  save  the  Federal  government. 

"It  ■^•111  not  be  done  overnight.  It  will  have 
to  begin  simply  by  correlating  what  we  now 
have.  And  It  will  only  gradually  gain  in  use- 
fulness. 

"Long  range.  It  not  only  should  serve  very 
much  better,  but  also  should  cost  less  than 
such  efforts  do  today  because  It  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  hundreds  of  presently  com- 
peting and  separate  information  agencies 
throughout  government." 

But,  he  adds,  "Information,  even  reliable 
Information,  does  not  take  over  decision- 
making. Decisions  are  made  by  human  beings 
and  there  is  an  element  of  the  unknown  in 
every  decision.  The  lesser  that  element  can 
be  made  to  become,  the  better  chance  of 
success  for  the  decision. 

"So  the  Information  needs  study,  to  see 
what  It  may  say.  Hence  the  need  for  analysis, 
forecasting,  selection  of  desired  goals — and 
plans  to  achieve  them. 

"Yet  each  of  these  activities  Is  no  more 
than  a  tool,  and  any  tool  can  be  good  or  bad 
according  to  how  it  la  losed. 

"We  have  fears  about  the  phrase  'national 
planning,'  however.  The  Russians  plan.  The 
Chinese  plan  Planners  turn  out  to  be  auto- 
crats, destroy  freedom,  and  quite  often  have 
been  responsible  for  monstrous  failures. 

"There  Is  a  lot  of  truth  In  such  statements, 
and  we  are  surely  well  advised  to  observe 
and  not  repeat  the  errors  of  others.  But,"  Mr. 
Miller  observes,  "corporate  business  has  not 
been  frightened  away  from  corporate  plan- 
ning by  observation  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
failures  In  Communist  planning — nor  have 
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the  French  and  Japanese,  each  of 
Incorporated  planning  techniques 
ly  different  ways. 

"Americans  do  not  permit 
executives.  The  chief  corporate 
General   Motors   Is  never  at  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  that  co: 

"Flans  and  planners  exist   to 
who  properly  boar  the  reaj 
clslon-mialclng,  and  to  help  them 
decisions  based  on  better 
as  accurate  a  look  ahead  as  hum^: 
vise,"  Mr.  MUler  explains. 

Most  top  managers  In  metal 
other  Industries  remain  skeptical 
right  repelled  by  the  term  cen 
Part  of  this  may  indeed  be  a 
nltlons. 

"The     word    planning     Is 
agrees  Mr.  Blumenthal. 

"What  I  mean  by  planning  is 
My  endorsement  of  the  Initiative 
for  National  Economic  Planning 
Is  a  recognition  of  the  facts  of 
regarding  government,"  he  tells 

The    Initiative    Committee 
Economic  Planning  is  a  group  of 
known   academicians,  several 
economists  and  a  few  very 
clans  and  business  leaders  who 
up  with  a  draft  on  national 
which  serves  as  the  basis  of  a 
Congress   co-authored   by 
Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.)  and-Jacob 
N.Y.). 

"Currently.  Washington  Is  not 
develop  economic  policies  In  a 
Intelligent  fashion,"  contends 
thai.  "For  one  thing,  It  lacks  tools 
It  to  consider  economic  policy 
more  than  a  piecemeal  basis.  A 
a  bttle  stimulus  here,  some 
there — this    Is    not    rational 

"Decisions  on  economic  policy 
dependent:  each  one  creates 
economy  that  affect  all  the  othei^ 

"In  order  to  make  intelligent 
must  have  some  system  that 
consider  the  whole  cloth. 

"Secondly,  the  Federal 
structured  to  consider  problems 
range  point  of  view. 

"Increasingly,  economic 
addressed  from  this  perspective, 
major  American  corporation  that 
range  planning  reoognlaee  that 

"The   auto   Industry   makes 
long-range   government   economi( ! 
milking  quite  well  when  it 
the  never-ending  shifts  In 
regarding   the  auto  Industry 
Impoesible  to  plan  model  years  as 
vanoe  as  Is  neceeaary,"  Mr 

"The  market  system  remains 
mechanism  for  the  allocation  ol 
Let    the    government    set    overall 
policy — as    a    whole,    not    on    a 
basis — on   such    Issues   as   energy 
clency  In   1980,   for  example 
Washington  structure  Its  tax, 
lated  mechanisms  so  that 
ated    for    private   enterprise    to 
those  goals.  The  market  will  take 
rest,"  believes  Mr.  Blumenthal. 

"About    the    word    planning: 
evokes  a  vision  of  a  totalitarian 
some.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyon^ 
ports   ICNEP   Is   an   aidvocate  of 
Interaction    between    business 
ment  Is  Inevitable  and  has  been 
a  long  time.  I  think  we  would 
off  If  It  were  systematic  and 
think  the  kind  of  approach  I  hav 
would  be  a  step  In  that  direction 
eludes. 

For   those  not  familiar  with 
some  excerpts  from  Its  draft 

"We  recommend  that  an  OfRce 
Economic  Planning,  described 
tablished  with; 
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whom  have         "Plenary  power  to  accumulate,  collate,  and 
m  unique-     analyze  detailed  economic  Information  from 
all  sources; 

"A  mandate  to  examine  major  economic 
trends  and  work  out  realistic  alternative 
long-term  economic  programs  for  periods  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  Congress: 

"A  mandate  to  work  out  alternative  plans 
of  intermediate  length; 

"Responsibility   to   specify  the   labor,   re- 
sources, financing  and  other  economic  meas- 
ures needed  to  realize  these  programs. 
w)orklng  and         "it  should  be  clear  that  the  planning  office 
or  down-     would  not  set  specific  goals  for  General  Mo- 
plannlng.     tors.  General  Electric,  General  Foods  or  any 
of  defl-     other  Individual  firm.  But  It  would  Indicate 
the  number  of  cars,  the  number  of  generators 
and  the  quantity  of  frozen  foods  we  are  likely 
to  require  In,  say,  five  years,  and  it  would  try 
to    Induce    the    relevant    Industries    to    act 
accordingly. 

"One  of  the  best  persuaders  available  to 
the  planning  office  is  Information.  The  flow  of 
goods,  services  and  money  from  one  Industry 
to  another  can  be  grasped  In  great  detail 
through  the  use  of  input-output  and  other 
programming  techniques." 

The  draft  reads  much  like  the  Humphrey- 
Javlts  Bill — the  Balanced  Growth  and  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Act  of  1975. 

Of  the  bill,  Sen.  Humphrey  tells  Iron  Age: 
"There  has  been  growing  concern  throughout 
the  nation  regarding  national  economic 
planning  and  it's  time  for  some  serious  de- 
bate on  this  vital  Issue. 

"The  Federal  government  has  become  the 
last  bastion  of  unplanned  activity  in  the 
modern  world.  All  other  Industrial  nations 
plan.  Businesses,  universities,  foundations 
and  families  have  learned  that  they  have  to 
plan  In  order  to  achieve  their  goals  with  the 
available  resources,"  Sen.  Humphrey  said. 

The  bill  proceeds  on  two  basic  assump- 
tions: First,  that  the  economy  will  perform 
better  with  planning  procedures  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  economic  choices  will  be  more 
explicit  and  widely  debated  so  that  Congress 
and  the  public  can  participate  fully  in  the 
making  of  economic  policy. 

"The  balanced  economic  growth  plan  that 
results  from  the  new  procedures  will  estab- 
lish long-term  economic  objectives  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  of  full  employment,  price  stability,  bal- 
anced economic  growth,  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  income,  efficient  utilization  of  pri- 
vate and  public  resources,  balanced  regional 
and  urban  develop.nent,  stable  International 
relations,  and  meeting  essential  national 
needs  In  various  sectors  of  the  economy,"  the 
bill  suggests. 

Hearings  on  the  bUl  are  continuing  In 
Congress. 

WhUe  it  may  be  surprising  to  find  any  sup- 
port In  management  for  central  planning, 
it's  no  surprise  at  all  to  find  many  business 
leaders  very  vocal  In  their  criticism  of  the 
Idea. 

As  D.  M.  Alstadt,  chairman.  Lord  Corp., 
Eri,  Pa.,  says :  "The  Federal  government  sim- 
ply cannot  plan;  It  does  not  have  the  kinds 
of  fjeople,  either  In  the  legislative  or  admln- 
rhls    word     Istratlve  branches  of  the  government,  that 
economy  to     have  any  concept  of  what  planning  is  all 
who  sup-     about. 

that.   But         "W  I   wanted  to  remove  any  conceptual 

govern-     ability  to  plan  on  the  part  of  a  person,  the 

•<rith  us  for     first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  send  him  to 

be  better     law  school.  Legal  training  produces  people 

and  I     wbo  *re   essentially   reactive,   not   oriented; 

described     adversary  oriented,  not  concept  oriented. 

'  he  con-         "Effective  planning  within  the  structure  of 

personnel  that  we  currently  have  within  our 

I  he   ICNEP,      government  organizations  is  impossible,"  Mr. 

Alstadt  relates  to  Iron  Age. 
)f  National         "Even  If  the  above  were  not  the  case,  I 
be  es-     don't  believe   that  planning  per  se  by  the 
Federal  government,  as  most  people  envision 
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It,  at  least  In  the  economic  areas,  would  mair^ 
much  sense. 

"The  basic  concepts  inherent  In  economic 
phenomena  are  Just  not  appreclst-ed  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  to  produce  any- 
thing except  chaos. 

"You  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  Czar,  Russia  had  a  GNP  which.  If  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line  growth  pattern  un- 
til today,  would  be  two  and  one  half  times 
the  cxurent  GNP  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  he 
adds. 

"Central  planning  has  done  nothing  for 
Russia  and  I  suspect  that  they  do  not  have 
the  added  limiting  impossibility  of  being 
overstaffed  with  legal  minds  to  whom  plan- 
ning is  a  foreign  activity." 

But,  the  bill  exists. 

Can  it  pass? 

Doubtful,  the  White  House  tells  Iron  Age. 
If  It  did.  President  Ford  would  surely  veto 
such  legislation. 

"One  area  where  government  already 
plans."  Edgar  R.  Fiedler,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy,  explains 
to  Iron  Age  "Is  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  And  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  with  five-year  projections. 

"We  do  need  more  and  better  statistical 
compilations,"  Mr.  Fiedler  says.  But,  he  adds, 
"The  present  Administration  is  against  leg- 
islation like  this  because  .  .  .  who  does  the 
planning?  Economists,  bureaucrats,  tech- 
nicians, computer  people  .  .  .  well  meaning 
but  .  .  .  are  these  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican people?" 

Also,  Mr.  Fiedler  continues,  speaking  for 
the  present  Administration,  "What  are  we 
planning  here?  Government  planning  of  pri- 
vate activity?  There's  already  too  much." 

Still,  as  Mr.  Fiedler  says,  "Nobody's  going 
back  to  Adam  Smith." 

But  what  may  seem  laughable  to  the  most 
reasonable  can  come  carried  into  the  world 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  voting  nonbellevere. 

As  anyone  who  reads  newspapers  knows, 
the  concept  of  central  planning  seems  more 
acceptable  to  more  people  than  ever. 

Why? 

Mr.  Alstadt  suggests  this:  "Pollsters  really 
tell  us  that  Americans  have  lost  confidence 
In  the  majority  of  their  institutions.  In  my 
opinion,  the  pollsters  are  subtly  telling  us 
that  Americans  have.  In  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  lost  much  of  their  confidence, 
real  or  superficial.  In  themselves." 

Perhaps  then,  for  those  who  remain 
adamantly  against  central  planning,  whether 
any  partlculEU-  new  laws  are  passed  Is  some- 
what beside  the  point. 

Comments  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater: 

"I  believe  the  correct  definition  of  appro- 
priate central  Federal  control  (and  possibly 
planning)  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Interstate 
Commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  It 
merely  states  that  the  Federal  government 
will  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
states. 

"This  was  never  envisioned  by  the  found- 
ing fathers  to  include  such  things  as  con- 
trol over  the  type,  price,  size  and  even  qual- 
ity of  merchandise  sold. 

"It  was  never  Intended  for  the  govern- 
ment to  get  Into  wage  and  price  controls 
or  to  favor  the  union  over  management  or 
vice  versa. 

"What  we  are  headed  for  under  the  mis- 
interpretation of  this  clause  which  started 
back  In  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the 
1930s  Is  the  complete  control  or,  let's  put  It 
bluntly,  the  nationalization  of  American  in- 
dustry— which  in  any  language  but  otirs 
means  socialism,"  Sen.  Goldwater  states 
emphatically  to  Iron  Age. 

The  initiative  and  motivation  that  makes 
the  American  businessman  go  Is  profit.  And 
when  you  have  central  planning  and  central 
control  you  cease  to  have  profits  or,  at  the 
very  best,  a  minimum  control  profit  with 
no  possible  chance  for  the  best  to  bubble  to 
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the  top  So  the  initiative  of  America  dies 
Z,d  so  will  its  business,"  he  warns. 

■Because  of  their  |  buslnessmens' 1  total 
indifference  and  Inattention  to  what  Is  going 
nn  m  their  country,  because  of  their  wlll- 
Cness  to  support  anti-business  and  even 
imtl-Amerlcan  candidates  for  Congress  be- 
«;^use  thi^t  person's  election  might  mean 
wmethlng  personally  to  them,  they  have 
Jiowed  this  country  to  creep  up  to  the 
very   verge   of   nationalization. 

■And  there  are  times  when  I  think  It  Is 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  It.  But  If  these 
businessmen,  and  mind  you,  I  was  one  my- 
self will  forget  personal  gain  and  think 
only  of  the  gain  of  our  country,  there   Is 

time." 

And  while  business  knows  It,  some  man- 
agers seem  to  be  engaging  In  denial  when 
It  comes  to  the  fact  that  what  the  business 
community  considers  its  own  best  Interests 
have  been  resoundingly  Ignored  before. 

Suggests  Mr.  Alstadt  and  many  others: 
Businessmen  should  speak  out— at  least  to 
clarify  the  issues. 

Thus  Walter  B.  Wrlston,  chairman.  Citi- 
corp, New  York:  "The  great  principles  of 
our  government  laid  down  by  our  founding 
fathers  embody  a  vast  distrust  of  centralized 
governmental  power,"  In  a  now  very  well 
publicized  talk  before  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Business  Writers  In  Washington.  D.C. 
Continues  Mr.  Wrlston  on  organizations 
and  individuals  who  advocate  a  planned 
economy:  "Such  a  program,  if  adopted, 
could  bring  about  the  step-by-step  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  market  system  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, all  personal  liberty. 

"There  is  no  case  of  government  planning 
not  implemented  In  the  end  by  coercion. 

"Ludwig  von  Mlses  summed  It  up  when  he 
wrote:  'All  this  talk  (that)  the  state  should 
do  this  or  that  ultimately  means  the  police 
should  force  consumers  to  behave  other- 
wise than  they  would  behave  spontaneously 
In  such  proposals  as:  Let  use  raise  farm 
prices,  let  us  raise  wage  rates,  let  us  lower 
profits  .  .  .  the  us  ultimately  refers  to  the 
police.'  Yet,  the  authors  of  these  projects  pro- 
test that  they  are  planning  for  freedom  and 
Industrial  democracy,"  Mr.  Wrlston  Insists. 
Years  ago,  that  may  have  shelved  the  issue 
neatly  enough. 
Have  times  changed  so  very  much? 
Recently,  Henry  Ford  II  declared  himself 
"a  strong  believer  in  the  need  for  effective 
planning." 

"Many  businessmen  are  suspicious  of  any 
kind  of  economic  planning,"  Mr.  Ford  noted. 
"I  am  nqt  one  of  them,  although  I  under- 
stand their  fears  and  the  risk  that  such  plan- 
ning can  go  too  far." 

However,  another  top  manager  in  the  same 
Industry  offers  this  in  the  continuing  debate: 
Recession  conditions  "draw  heightened  criti- 
cism of  the  free  market,  dissatisfaction  with 
Its  unpredictability,  and  new  demands  that 
the  government  do  something  to  Improve  It. 
Critics  of  free-market  economics  gain  In- 
creasing attention  for  charges  that  our  eco- 
nomic system  ...  is  no  longer  adequate  for 
our  times,"  says  Thomas  A.  Murphy,  chair- 
man, General  Motors  Corp. 

"The  alternative  they  suggest,  national 
economic  planning,  strikes  directly  at  the 
very  foundation  of  free  enterprise,  at  Indi- 
vidual freedom,  at  the  authority  of  the 
American  public  to  direct,  to  determine,  and 
to  decide  for  itself."  Mr.  Murphy  declares. 

"No  person  or  body  of  people  Is  wise  enough 
or  foreslghted  enough  to  take  Into  account 
even  a  sizeable  fraction  of  the  billions  of 
factors  needed  to  plan  the  economy  of  this 
country,"  Mr.  Murphy  believes. 

Even  In  organized  labor,  there's  no  knee- 
jerk  reaction  pro  or  con,  although  most  prob- 
ably agree  with  Leonard  Woodcock,  president 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers: 

"The  lack  of  such  planning  Is  a  fundamen- 
tal shortcoming  of  our  system,"   says  Mr. 


Woodcock.  "We  do  not  have  mechanisms  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  Interdependence  and 
long  lead  times  that  stem  from  developments 
such  as  Instant  communication,  specialized 
production  and  investment  In  complex  tech- 
nology. 

"The  'knee-Jerk'  reaction  to  proposals  for 
national  planning  Is  that  our  lives  will  be 
more  controlled  than  |they  are|  now.  That 
is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  planning  which 
I  have  In  mind,"  continues  the  UAW  leader. 
"The  specification  of  national  goals  and 
policies  would  provide  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses with  additional  information  on  which 
to  base  their  own  decisions." 

But,  "It  would  be  foolish  for  someone  to 
undertake  an  activity  which  will  be  likely  to 
be  unsuccessful  because  It  conflicts  with 
known  national  goals  Similarly,  in  extending 
credit,  lenders  are  more  likely  to  approve  In- 
vestments which  are  consistent  with  national 
goals  and  policies  and  hence  less  likely  to  go 
into  default." 

Thus,  what  the  Initiative  Committee  for 
National  Economic  Planning  refers  to  as  "In- 
ducements"  for  business. 

The  debate  seems  to  center  on  how 
"mixed"  our  economic  system  should  be. 
How  much,  or  more  specifically,  what  do  we 
want  government  to  do?  As  Mr.  Fiedler  said, 
"Nobody  wants  to  go  back  to  Adam  Smith." 
But  how  far  away  from  lalssez  falre  should 
we  be? 

There  does  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  reluctant 
consensus  developing  around  the  kind  of 
central  statistical  planning  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Fiedler. 

Says  Robert  S.  Morrison,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Molded  Fiber  Glass  Companies,  Inc., 
"If  national  planning  were  restricted  entirely 
to  the  development  of  statistics  about  mar- 
kets, needs,  shortages,  and  long-range  trends, 
it  might  have  some  value. 

"However,  I  suspect  that  Its  record  on 
predictions  would  be  even  worse  than  the 
automobile  Industry's,"  he  quips. 

"It  Is  one  thing  to  be  so  suspicious  of 
government  'Interference  In  private  sector 
affairs'  that  one  hesitates  to  give  any  par- 
ticular Congress  any  new  authority  to  muck 
things  up.  It  Is  quite  another  to  reject  the 
Idea  of  rational  planning  altogether  because 
of  this  fear,"  WlUlam  F.  May,  chairman, 
American  Can  Co..  Greenwich,  Conn.,  tells 
Iron  Age. 

"The  Congress  and  the  Presidency,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  are  a  composite  Image 
of  what  the  political  traffic  will  bear.  Neither 
government  nor  business  leadership  Is  revel- 
ing In  voter  confidence  these  days,  and  I 
can  be  quite  specific  about  some  of  the 
problem  areas  In  which  business  and  govern- 
ment, operating  separately  or  in  tandem, 
are  not  producing  the  quality  of  life  that 
people  quite  articulately  want,"  Mr.  May 
conMnents. 

"A  system  of  wage  and  salary  payments 
m  which  the  worker  gets  all  the  benefits  of 
economic  productivity,  but  which  shares 
none  of  the  penalties  of  decreased  produc- 
tivity, cries  out  for  cooperative  business, 
labor  and  government  planning,"  he  adds. 
"Certainly  the  central  problem  of  risk  cap- 
ital formation  Isn't  being  solved  by  our 
highly  pluralistic  and  divided  society.  To  call 
for  a  better  approach  to  this  vital  goal 
through  planning  Is  a  light-year  away  from 
accepting  a  centrally  planned  society,"  he 
explains. 

"Finally,  m  this  truncated  list  of  national 
inadequacies — which  breed  Justified  citizen 
unrest — I  see  no  way  without  very  high 
levels  of  cooperative  planning  to  get  Indus- 
tries, universities,  labor  and  government  to 
work  together  on  an  incentive  basis  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  and  timely  appli- 
cation of  technology  for  pressing  social  ends. 
"I've  given  a  qualified  endorsement  to 
the  Humphrey- Javlts  bill,  with  two  caveats: 


"That  Congress  lUnlt  the  experiment  to 
two  years  and  then  take  another  look. 

"That  the  proposed  planning  apparatus 
limit  Itself  to  energy  policy,  food  policy,  and 
perhaps  transportation  policy  during  the 
trial  run.  In  these  three  areas  there  is  a  sad 
lack  of  any  concerted  national  goal,  and  it 
should  afford  the  new  approach  some  real 
problems  to  chew  on,"  Mr.  May  explains  to 
Iron  Age. 

Perhaps  most  distressing  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  managers  care  to  say 
nothing  on  such  an  Important  topic. 

"National  planning,"  says  J.  Irwln  Miller, 
"is  not  an  Ideological  Is^ue.  It  Is  our  glory 
that  we  are  a  practical  people,  with  a  healthy 
distrust  of  ideologies.  We  have  always  been 
willing  to  do  what  seems  sensible  and  what 
works,  without  regard  to  the  label  others 
place  on  It. 

"If  government  servants  need  reliable  in- 
formation, trustworthy  forecasts,  and  for- 
ward plans,  the  people  need  them  even  more, 
and  that  Includes  business. 

"Our  American  democratic  tradition  Is 
so  strong  and  so  deeply  rooted  that  the  great 
decisions  in  this  country  will  continue  to 
refiect  popular  consensus,  the  people's  choice. 
Politicians  and  businessmen  go  against  the 
people's  wisdom  at  their  peril,"  warns  Mr. 
Miller. 

Central  planning  Is  being  debated  by  ma- 
jor figures  in  all  sectors  of  the  American 
economy.  Suffice  It  to  say.  If  business  remains 
reticent,  whatever  comes  of  the  argument 
may  reflect  very  little  of  what  business  really 
wants  and  needs. 


THE    IMPACT    OF    DECONTROL    ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  I  are  particularly 
alarmed  with  the  impact  that  oil  decon- 
trol will  have  on  American  agriculture 
and  consumer  food  prices. 

A  study  prepared  for  us  by  Dr.  Leo 
Mayer  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  has  evaluated  this  impact — and 
the  results  show  that  decontrol  will  have 
a  devastating  impact  on  farmers  and 
food  processors  and  ultimately  the  con- 
sumers of  food  products. 

Oil  decontrol  will:  Raise  farmers'  oil 
and  fertilizer  costs  and  slash  farm  prof- 
its by  $500  million  in  1976;  raise  food 
processor  energy  costs  by  $1.5  billion  in 
1976;  raise  farm  and  food  processor 
costs — and  consumer  food  bills — by  $10 
billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

In  short,  the  study  reveals  that  de- 
control will  cut  farm  profits  and  raise 
food  costs  by  transferring  $2  billion  an- 
nually from  farmers,  food  processors  and 
consumers  to  oil  companies. 

Another  CRS  study  was  recently  pre- 
pared at  my  request  by  Mr.  John  Jiml- 
son,  evaluating  the  impact  of  decontrol 
on  the  propane  market. 

As  Senators  know  very  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, propane  is  the  major,  and  fre- 
quently the  only  fuel  used  in  most  rural 
homes  and  on  farms.  Decontrol  could 
double  the  price  of  propane,  which  today 
is  at  scandalously  high  prices. 

Most  Important,  the  study  indicates 
that  the  predicted  natural  gas  shortage 
this  winter  will  also  create  a  propane 
shortage.  Without  controls  on  the  price 
and  allocation  of  propane,  refineries  and 
pipeline  companies  will  purchase  most  of 
the  available  domestic  and  imported 
propane — with  a  disastrous  effect  on  ru- 
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ral  and  farm  America. 

homes  and  farms  will  not  be 
any  price. 

Let  me  emphasize  that 
can  only  be  prevented  by  a  . 
override  of  President  Ford 
1849.  If  we  fail  to  overturn 
control  becomes  a  fact,  a  _ 
minutes  thereafter — and  we 
erless  to  reverse  the  severely 
economic  impact  on 
our  entire  economy   which 
follow. 

Mr.  President.  I  have 
out  the  entire  State  of 
ing  farmers  and  farm  groups 
ilies,  with  people  in  the 
area  of  our  economy;  and, 
out  exception,  they  feel 
will  literally  stop  any 
hope  to  have  in  this  area  in 
year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
port.  This  is  not  prepared  by 
san  committee.  This  report 
pared  by  the  Library  of 
Congressional    Research 
title  is  "The  Impact  of  Oil  _ 
trol  on  Pood  and  Agricultur( 

There  has  been  a  great 
about  what  is  happenlrrg  to 
Decontrol  wiU  be  like  a 
blow  to  the  American 
products.  It  will  rob  the  f arme:  • 
that  he  desperately  needs,  it 
fer  that  income  to  the  oil 
will  increase  the  rate  of 
will   be  of   irreparable 
American  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
port  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
sional  Research  Service,  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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The  Impact  of  Oil  Pkice  Decontrol 
and  aoricultukk 
(By  Leo  V.  Mayer.  Senior  Specialist, 
Agriculture) 
(A  revised  report  prepared  at 
of  the  Honorable  HtJOERT  H.  He 
the  Honorable  H£»niT  M.  Jacksoii 
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THE  FARM-rCX}0  smJATio;  * 

Rural  areas  of  the  United  States 
been  affected  by  the  steep  rise  Ir 
of  the  past  two  years.  Costs  for  rju-al 
travel   have   gone   up  commens. 
the  rise  In  auto  and  fuel  costs, 
are  more  certain  In  rural  areas 
of    transportation    other    than 
automobile  are  generally  not  ava(lable 
ther,   the  largest  portion  of  ^--t 
duced  In  rural  areas  comes  from 
and  there  fuel  and  energy  are 
puts.  Higher  costs  for  these  Itenjs 

borne  by  the  farmer  since  his ,. 

stltute  other  Inputs  Is  very  llmltec 

Despite  rising  costs  of  production 
ever,   farm   families   have,   on   tl 
done    well    economically    in    the 
years.  Oroas  farm  income  has 
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matlcally,  as  Indicated  below 
billions    of    dollars),    and    net 
reached  a  new  plateau.  While 
have  suffered  significantly  from  ._ 
livestock,  unfavorable  weather  fo' 
ductlon,  and  shortages  of  critical 
general  Income  picture  for 
been  one  of  sharp  Improvement. 
aU  reflection  of  this  Improvement 
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values  which  farmers  have  bid  up  75  percent 
since  1971. 


Gross 

income 

Product 

ion  expenses 

Calendar  year 

Total 

Fuel 

Fer- 
tilizer 

Net 
income 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

..    $60.6 
..      70.1 
.      95.3 
.     101.1 

M7.8 
52.8 
65.8 
73.4 

1.9 
2.7 

$2.6 
2.7 
3.0 
5.6 

$12.8 
17.3 
29.5 
27.7 

Partially  offsetting  the  Increased  cost  of 
old  oU  would  be  the  removal  of  the  «2  tariS 
on  Imported  oU  and  some  reduction  in  Mtoa 
of  domestically  produced  "new"  oil  Thi« 
reduction  In  cost  would  add  up  as  foUowT 


Year 
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While  net  farm  Income  has  Increased,  the 
rise  In  fuel  prices  since  1971  has  added  $1.0 
billion  to  the  cost  of  fuel  for  farming.  In 
addition,  higher  energy  prices  and  expanded 
world  demand  have  raised  fertilizer  prices  so 
that  the  cost  of  this  item  has  jumped  up- 
ward some  $3.0  billion,  over  a  100  percent  in- 
crease. These  incre8.<5es  have  placed  an  espe- 
cially heavy  pressure  on  farms  that  were  In 
drought  stricken  areas  or  that  held  large 
numbers  of  animal  livestock  as  market  prices 
fell  and  feed  costs  escalated. 

Even    in    farming    areas    unaffected     by 
drought,  higher  fuel  costs  have  not  affected 
all  farms  alike.  Some  types  of  farms  use  more 
fuel   than   others.   A  recent  study  from  the 
Economic   Research   Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showed  that  in  1971  fuel 
costs  for  four  types  of  Illinois  farms.  Includ- 
ing costs  for  farm  electricity  and  hired  trans- 
portation, varied  from  $1,899  for  hog  farms  to 
$2,746  for  beef  farms.  Since  1971,  the  cost  of 
fuel  has  gone  up  as  farmers  have  paid  rising 
prices  for  the  fuel  delivered  to  their  farms. 
Looking  at  December  figures,  for  each  year, 
the  price  of  gasoline  per  gallon  in  bulk  de- 
livery has  increased  sharply.  The  Increase  has 
been  49.4  percent  for  gasoline,  28.9  percent 
for  all-weather  motor  oil,  and  40.6  percent 
for  machine  grease.  The  increase  has  aver- 
aged atiout  48  percent  for  all  motor  supplies 
and  an  estimated  45  percent  for  all  energy. 
Including  electricity.  For  the  farms  shown 
above  the  increase  has  been  about  $1,000  per 
farm: 

Year  (Dec.) :  Price  (cents/gal) 

1971 li 

1972 31 

1973 _    37 

1974 :.::  45 

Dairy  Beef  Hog  Grain 

fuetjom $2,400       $2,746       $1,899         $2,616 

Cash  sales 50,277      143,029       74,642         68  006 

Percent  of  sales...  4.8  1.9  2.5  3.8 

]tl\-/-^ »■*<»       »,M6       $1,899         $2;^ 

1974  (estimate)...       3,480         3,982         2,754  3;793 

Increase...        1,080         1,236  855  1  177 


1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 


9.8 
10.2 
10.7 
11. 1 
11.5 


Cod 
redwtiM 
(baUMi) 


K.4 
6.7 
7.0 
7.3 
7.6 


While  these  Illinois  farms  are  obviously 
larger  than  average  farms,  the  majority  of 
commercial  farms  would  have  averaged  cost 
increases  for  fuel  of  about  the  same  size 
between  1971  and  1974. 

THE    COSTS    or    DECONTROL 

The  President's  proposal  to  decontrol  oil 
prices  would  allow  the  price  per  barrel  of 
old  oU,  oU  produced  from  wells  In  operation 
before  1972,  to  rise  from  $5.25/barrel  to  an 
estimated  $l2/barrel,  assuming  the  $2  tariff 
on  Imported  crude  oU  is  removed.  The  higher 
prices  would  apply  to  the  following  amounts 
of  old  oil  and  add  costs  of  the  following 
amounts: 


Year 


Volume 

(millions  of 

barrels 

per  day) 


Annual  cost 
(billions) 


1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 


5.4 
5.1 
4.8 
4.5 
4.2 


$13.3 
12.6 
11.8 
11. 1 
10.3 


This  reduced  cost  assumes  that  there  i« 
no  further  Increase  in  the  price  of  oU  from 
the  OPEC  cartel.  If  OPEC  does  not  raise  oU 
prices,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  price  of  crude 
oU  would  stabilize  around  $12/barrel  as  on- 
posed  to  the  $13.50/barrel  currently  paid 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  more  likely  that 
the  OPEC  cartel  may  take  advantage  of  the 
tariff  removal  by  raising  the  price  of  oil  ex. 
ported  to  the  United  States.  An  increase  of 
at  least  81.50  per  barrel  would  not  be  unex- 
pected. If  this  occurred,  the  net  addition*! 
cost  of  the  several  actions  might  be  about  ai 
follows : 


Cost  of 

Cost  of 

OPEC 

decontrol 

Savings 

$1.50  per 

Cost  of           with 
decontrol          tariff 

from 
tariff 

barrel 
price 

Net  cost 
of  III 

only '    removal ' 

removal 

rise 

action 

1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 


$16.3 
15.4 
14.5 
13.6 
12.6 


$13.3 
12.6 
11.8 
11. 1 
10.3 


$6.4 
6.7 
7.0 
7.3 
7.6 


$8.3 
8.4 
8.5 
8.5 
8.6 


$15.2 
14.3 
13.3 
12.3 
11.3 


'  Assumes  crude  oil  prices  rise  to  $13.50  per  barrel 
>  Assumes  crude  oil  prices  rise  to  $12  per  barrel. 

Depending  on  which  actions  one  assumes 
will  occur  In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  increase 
in  oil  costs  in  1976  may  be  $16.3  billion  with 
only  decontrol,  $6.9  billion  with  decontrol 
and  removal  tariffs  or  $15.2  blUlon  with  de- 
control, tariff  removal  and  an  OPEC  price  In- 
crease of  $1.50  per  barrel  of  crude  oil. 

THE    IMPACT    ON    AGRICtTLTTm* 

It  is  estimated  by  USDA  and  FEA  that  3.0 
percent  of  any  added  cost  for  fuel  would  faU 
directly  on  farmers.  Another  7.0  percent 
would  faU  on  businessmen  who  process, 
transport,  market  and  retail  farm  food  pro- 
ducts. And  finally,  another  3.0  percent  would 
be  borne  in  indirect  costs  for  home  preserva- 
tion and  cooking  of  food.  Compared  to  1976, 
the  added  cost  for  1976  Is  (in  millions  of 
dollars) : 


Source  of 
added  cost 

Decontrol 
only 

Decontrol 

and  tariff 

removal 

OPEC 

price 

increase 

Netcait 

111 

actiMB 

Farm 

Middleman 

Homemaker... 

$489 

1,141 

489 

$207 
483 
207 

$249 
581 
249 

$456 

1,064 
456 

897 


1,079 


1,J7S 


Costs  rise  sharply,  for  all  segments  of  the 
food  chain,  with  only  decontrol.  In  1978 
farmers  would  pay  nearly  $500  million  more 
for  fuel  than  they  did  in  1976.  Depending  on 
the  size  of  the  farm,  the  cost  could  rise  to  as 
much  as  $500  per  farm  for  the  larger  farms 
In  the  Nation.  This  would  be  for  only  the 
farm  portion  of  fuel  costs,  not  the  portion 
spent  for  normal  family  driving.  Farm  fam- 
ilies would  be  hit  doubly  hard  by  higher 
fuel  cost  due  to  their  expenditures  for  both 
the  business  and  family  living  expenses. 

If  there  is  decontrol  and  removal  of  tarilTs 
on  Imported  oil  without  an  OPEC  price  In- 
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crease,  farm  costs  would  rise  more  modestly, 
about  $200  million.  With  the  more  likely  out- 
come of  higher  prices  for  Imported  oil  and 
Its  consequent  effect  of  higher  domestic 
crude  oil  prices,  farm  costs  would  rise  nearly 
shaU  billion  doUars  In  1976. 

gigher  costs  for  fuel  could  have  some  Im- 
pact on  reducing  fuel  use  in  agriculture. 
Farmers  might  match  up  their  power  sources 
more  carefully  to  the  type  of  Job  that  was 
being  done,  using  smaller  tractors  where 
possible  and  running  their  equipment  at 
most  efficient  rates  of  operation.  The  poten- 
tial for  improvement  In  these  areas  is  lim- 
ited, however. 

Farm  equipment  does  not  have  the  same 
potential  for  reduced  fuel  consumption  as 
do  automobiles,  through  slower  speed  limits 
or  a  shift  to  compact  cars.  Tractors,  for  ex- 
ample, must  develop  a  certain  level  of  horse- 
power to  draw  plows  and  other  equipment. 
This  horsepower  is  most  efficiently  developed 
at  a  certain  RPM  for  their  motors,  and  trac- 
tors have  long  been  set  to  operate  at  this 
speed.  There  is  no  way  these  motors  can  be 
slowed  down  to  save  fuel.  The  loss  In  horse- 
power offsets  the  savings  In  fuel.  Further- 
more, a  shift  to  smaller  tractors  is  Infeaslble 
because  larger  tractors  are  more  efficient  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  fuel  required  per 
acre  of  land  tilled.  Generally  the  potential  for 
this  type  of  fuel  savings  in  agriculture  is 
small. 

There  l.s  the  possibility  for  returning  to 
the  use  of  horses  and  mules  for  power  but  few 
persons  would  seriously  recommend  this  al- 
ternative. Less  drastic  and  more  realistic  is 
the  Idea  of  minimum  tillage  of  crops  in 
farming.  This  idea  is  spreading  and  will  log- 
ically save  some  fuel  in  the  future.  However, 
estimates  of  savings  from  this  source  are 
really  negligible. 

Since  farmers  generally  cannot  avoid  the 
higher  costs  for  fuel,  most  of  these  costs  will 
eventually  end  up  as  higher  food  prices. 
There  may  be  some  time  lag,  before  the  In- 
crease in  farm  prices  cxjcurs,  but  once  that 
happens,  and  it  must  eventually  happen  or 
all  farmers  will  constantly  suffer  lower  In- 
comes and  even  bankruptcy,  food  wholesalers 
and  retailers  will  pass  those  costs  along.  This 
has  been  occurring,  with  food  prices  up  about 
14  percent  in  each  of  the  last  two  years.  A 
large  part  of  this  In  the  early  part  of  this 
period  was  due  to  higher  farm  prices. 

More  recently,  marketing  price  spreads  for 
food  have  climbed,  averaging  11  percent 
higher  in  the  first  half  of  1975  than  a  year 
earlier.  Since  the  marketing  component 
makes  up  60  percent  of  total  food  costs,  and 
the  farm  component  40  percent,  this  means 
that  food  prices  would  go  up  at  an  annual 
rate  of  6.6  percent  (.60  x  .11  =  6.6  percent) 
In  1975  if  farm  prices  were  constant.  Instead, 
farm  prices  have  been  rising. 

The  outcome  of  rising  farm  prices  on  food 
costs  Is  not  fully  clear  and  will  not  be  until 
late  In  the  year.  Decontrol  of  fuel  prices, 
however,  cannot  but  add  to  the  pressures 
toward  higher  food  prices. 

(Prom   the   Library   of    Congress.    Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  Washington,  D.C., 
Sept.  5,  1975] 
To:   Honorable  Hubert   H.   Humphrey. 
From:   John  W.  JimUon,  Analyst,  Environ- 
mental Policy  Division. 
Subject:  The  Effect  of  Decontrol  of  F>ropane. 
This  memorandum   responds  to  your  re- 
quest  for   Information    about   the   probable 
effect    on    the    market    and    consumers    of 
propane  of  the  end  to  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion   and    price    control    program.    Because 
controls  went  off  as  of  September  1,  Informa- 
tion about  actual  impacts  Is  limited  to  pre- 
liminary reports  from  those  most  closely  in 
touch    with    the    propane    market.    Several 
weeks  will  be  required  before  reliable  and 
specific  market  data  are  available. 

Nonetheless,  both  the  early  Indicators  that 
are  available  and  a  study  of  the  forces  Im- 


pacting upon  the  propane  market  point  to 
an  emerging  dilemma  for  the  propane  mar- 
ket and  its  traditional  customers  of  crisis 
proportions.  It  appears  that  so  much  propane 
will  be  preempted  from  the  traditional  cus- 
tomers in  the  absence  of  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  that  supplies  will  be  insufficient 
to  fill  crucial  needs,  particularly  for  rural 
home  heating  and  crop  drying.  No  alternative 
fuel  can  be  used  by  most  of  these  consumers. 

The  scant  supplies  of  propane  which  will 
remain  available  to  small  traditional  users 
may  sell  at  prices  which  are  multiples  of 
prices  experienced  In  the  past,  too  high  for 
most  of  the  formerly  protected  riiral  residen- 
tial and  agricultural  users  to  afford.  The 
price  impact  on  American  farmers  alone  will 
exceed  two  hundred  million  dollars,  if 
propane  which  sold  under  controls  at  an 
average  of  18(!  per  gallon  reaches  a  price  of 
35<  per  gallon,  as  It  Is  qxUte  likely  to  do. 
Oas  utilities  attempting  to  make  up  for 
curtailments  of  natural  gas  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  pay  as  much  as  an  equivalent 
of  45<  per  gallon  for  other  substitutes  such 
as  synthetic  gas. 

The  natural  gas  shortage  Is  predicted  to  be 
about  15  Tr  during  the  coming  year.  To  make 
up  a  shortage  of  one  percent  in  the  natural 
gas  market  would  require  the  diversion  of 
20  7o  of  domestic  propane  production.  In  the 
absence  of  mandatory  allocation  and  price 
controls  for  propane.  It  is  likely  that  enough 
propane  will  be  preempted  by  curtailed  nat- 
ural gas  utilities  and  industrial  customers 
that  traditional  and  formerly  protected 
propane  customers  will  experience  absolute 
shortages. 

SUPPLY 

Propane  Is  produced  in  two  manners: 
about  70%  is  extracted  from  the  mix  of 
natural  gases  and  liquids  produced  from  gas 
wells  by  gas  processors;  about  30%  is  pro- 
duced at  refineries  by  cracking  and  distilling 
crude  oil.  Propane  is  the  largest  constituent 
of  what  is  known  as  natural  gas  liquids  or 
condensates;  butane,  ethane  and  natural 
gasoline  are  others. 

Of  the  liquid  petroleum  gases,  propane  Is 
the  most  widely  used  for  fuel.  Ethane  is 
used  for  feedstock  and  natural  gasoline  is 
used  in  blending  of  refinery  gasolines. 

The  supply  of  natural  gas  liquids  from 
natural  gas  wells  has  fallen  as  production  of 
natural  gas  has  fallen,  by  2.9%  from  1973 
to  1974,  according  to  Bureau  of  Mines  fig- 
ures. It  is  certain  that  gas  liquids  production 
will  continue  to  decline,  more  rapidly  each 
year  than  the  last,  tracking  closely  the  pro- 
duction decline  of  natural  gas. 

The  supply  of  liquid  petroleum  gas  from 
refineries  has  fallen  even  faster,  declining  by 
almost  10%  from  1973  to  1974.  Total  produc- 
tion has  faUen  about  4%,  to  2.2  mlUion  bar- 
rels per  day.  Reserves  of  natural  gas  liquids 
In  gas  wells  as  of  December  31,  1974,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Gas  Association,  were 
6.35  billion  barrels,  down  1.6%  from  1973 
levels.  Refinery  production  of  propane  and 
other  liquid  petroleum  gases  Is  related  to 
crude  oil  throughput.  Total  1974  production 
of  propane  was  200  million  barrels. 

Imports  of  propane  may  be  turned  to  to 
make  up  supply  deficiencies,  but  will  come 
from  OPEC  countries  and  be  subject  to  sup- 
ply insecurity. 

The  outlook  for  production  of  natural  gas 
liquids  In  general,  and  propane  In  particular, 
is  therefore  discouraging:  most  observers 
forecast  a  gradual  but  Inexorable  production 
decline  through  at  least  1980. 

DEMAND 

The  traditional  market  for  propane  con- 
sists of  chemical  Industry  consumption  of 
about  18%,  residential  and  commercial  con- 
sumption of  about  54%,  and  other  uses  such 
as  agricultural  and  Industrial  uses  of  about 
28%. 

The  natural  gas  liquids  from  wells  are  sold 
unprocessed  or  processed  to  major  propane 
suppliers,  often   also  major  oil  companies, 


such  as  Gulf,  Skelly,  and  Phillips,  who  then 
resell  to  terminal  operators  and  propane 
wholesalers  such  as  Petrolane  or  Northern 
Propane.  These  companies  In  turn  sell  to 
consumers  or  smaller  distribution  outlets. 
Propane  supply  arrangements  between  deal- 
ers and  consumers  tend  to  be  permanent  be- 
cause the  dealers  install  and  control  the 
propane  tanks  connected  to  consximera'  fa- 
cilities, but  the  prices  fluctuate  and  there 
Is  no  public  utility  supply  obligation  in  the 
absence  of  contract  or  a  Federal  allocation 
program. 

Producer  sales  relationships  are  not  per- 
manent, however,  as  much  propane  Is  sold 
on  spot  markets  to  the  highest  bidders.  It 
Is  at  this  point  In  the  market  that  new 
purchasers  will  enter  and  divert  propane 
from  traditional  sales  patterns. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  propane  pro- 
duced Is  available  (absent  allocation  require- 
ments) to  free  market  pricing  and  preemp- 
tion by  non-tradltlonal  buyers. 

THE  CURRENT  SmjATlON 

The  growing  shortage  of  natural  gas  has 
prompted  many  utilities  and  consumers  to 
look  at  propane  as  a  possible  substitute.  Gas 
utilities  can  supplement  curtailed  natural 
gas  supplies  with  propane-air  mixtures.  Elec- 
tric utilities  and  curtailed  Industrial  cus- 
tomers can  continue  operations  with  very 
minor  adjustments  to  existing  plant,  rather 
than  wholesale  replacement.  Both  are  able 
to  pay  high  prices  for  propane:  the  utilities 
enjoy  fuel  adjustment  clauses  which  permit 
automatic  passthroughs  of  propane  prices  to 
users,  and  have  the  ability  to  "roll-In"  the 
higher  price  per  Btu  of  propane  with  the 
substantial  quantities  of  natural  gas  still 
bemg  received  to  achieve  an  average  price 
much  lower  than  the  Incremental  cost  of  the 
propane  by  Itself.  Industrial  customers  can 
pass  through  higher  fuel  prices  via  higher 
product  prices. 

An  example  which  can  indicate  the  ability 
of  these  customers  to  absorb  higher  prices  Is 
the  willingness  of  utUitles  to  purchase  syn- 
thetic and  liquefied  natural  gas  at  prices 
approaching  $5.00  per  million  Btus.  This 
equates  to  propane  prices  of  about  45c  per 
gallon  or  oil  at  $29  per  barrel.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  users  would 
not  be  willing  to  pay  for  propane  prices 
equivalent  to  those  paid  for  other  natural 
gas  substitutes. 

As  opposed  to  these  new  users  of  propane, 
many  traditional  users  have  little  ability  to 
absorb  higher  prices.  They  must  pay  cost'  of 
local  distribution  avoided  by  such  large 
scale  purcha.sers  as  utilities  and  Industries. 
Residential  users  and  agricultural  users 
cannot  as  a  general  rule  pass  the  fuel  price 
increases  along  to  anyone,  but  mxist  absorb 
them  In  budgets  already  sev'erely  squeezed 
bv  Inflation  and  stagnant  prices  for  farm 
products.  Unfortunately,  these  users  have 
no  alternative  to  propane  to  many  cases  be- 
cause there  Is  no  natural  gas  service  and  new 
natural  gas  connections  are  no  longer  being 
made.  Conversion  of  home  heating  or  crop 
drying  to  other  fuels  or  electricity  would 
require  entirely  new  equipment,  much  time, 
and  would  cost  even  more. 

Many  traditional  users  may  therefore  be 
unable  to  pay  uncontrolled  prices  for  pro- 
pane, but  will  have  no  alternative  fuel. 

The  pressure  on  propane  supplies  from  de- 
mand displaced  by  natural  gas  cxirtallments 
may  well  mean  that  even  at  such  prices  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  propane  available  to 
traditional  consumers.  Natural  gas  supplies 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  domestic  energy 
needs  than  does  propane.  To  make  up  a 
one  percent  shortage  of  natural  gas  sup- 
ply would  require  the  diversion  of  twenty 
percent  of  domestic  propane  supplies.  The 
natural  gas  shortage  nationwide  Is  predicted 
to  be  approximately  fifteen  percent  during 
the  coming  winter,  and  will  exceed  fifty  per- 
cent In  certain  areas. 
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An  attempt  by  utilities  and 
tomers    to    substitute    propane 
small  portion  of  their  natural 
will  drastically  reduce  the  su 
to    traditional    propane 
time  the  extent  of  propane 
autumn  crop  drying  and  home 
Is   known,    too   much   propane 
have  been  taken  off  the  market 
for  curtailed  natural  gas  to  allow 
to  be  met. 

In  the  absence  of  Federal 
it  Is  thus  likely  that  the 
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substitutes  for  natural  gas. 
thetlc  natural  gas  produced  from 
liquids  and  Imported  liquefied 
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The  allocation  of  propane  an<j 
trols  on  propane  sales  expired  wit  b 
datory  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
31.  Reports  of  purchases  of  pr 
ties  and  industrial  customers  hafe 
be   heard,    but   it   is    too   early 
much    of   the   available   supplies 
committed  In  this  manner 
essors   raising    their   prices   from 
levels  are  also  widespread,  but 
Is  not  available  to  guage'tbe 

If  deliveries  of  propane  are 
large-quantity  purchasers  which 
erwlse  have  been  delivered  to 
orlty  customers  such  as  agricultural 
Identlal  users.  It  will  present  ar 
n&rily    difficult    administrative 
track  down  and  order  reallocated 
plies  of  propane  to  prevent 
ages  of  the  fuel  for  those  withoiit 
native.   An  immediate  continuation 
allocation    program    could   perha* 
further  propane  supplies,   and 
the  sales  pattern  which  prevailed 
allocation       program.       Already, 
enough  propane  may  have  been 
to    other    than    traditional 
some  of  those  who  were  priority 
under  the  allocation  program 
out  propane  this  autumn  and 
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CONCLUSION 

In  concliaslon,  it  appears  that  Ithe  poten- 
tial exists  for  severe  problems  ot  propane 
supplies  to  certain  traditional  customers 
such  as  agricultural  users  and  rujal  residen- 
tial customers.  These  problems  will  result 
from  the  end  of  mandatory  allopatlon  and 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clocl  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prai^er: 


Let  lis  have  grace,  whereby 
serve  God  acceptably  with 
godly  fear. — Hebrews  12:  28. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all, 
reveal  Thyself  in  ways  withou 
make  in  our  hearts  a  quiet 
come  and  dwell  therein.  With 
Ing  may  we  receive  wisdom 
love  sufficient  for  all  our  needs 

Help  us  to  walk  in  the  light 
to  Uve  the  life  of  goodness,  an*  [ 
our  love  of  the  beautiful  tha 
play  our  full  part  and  do  our 
in  this  hour  of  our  national 

In  our  loyalty  to  Thee  and 
devotion  to  our  country  may  we 
resentatives  of  our  people  keep 
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price  controls,  which  allows  access  to  pro- 
pane by  curtailed  users  of  natural  gas  and 
utilities  which  either  sell  or  consume  nat- 
ural gas.  These  large  utility  and  Industrial 
customers  have  the  ability  to  pay  higher 
prices  than  the  small  traditional  users,  and 
are  likely  to  preempt  much  of  the  available 
propane  in  advance.  The  small  customers 
have  no  alternative  fuel  available. 


VITIATION  OF  THE  ORDERS  FOR 
THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  William 
L.  Scott,  Griffin,  and  Robert  C.  Byrd 
on  tomorrow  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  legislative  business  on  tomor- 
row, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Fong  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  963,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  prohibit  the  administration  of  the 


drug  diethylstilbestrol  to  any  animal  in- 
tended for  use  as  food. 

When  the  Senate  resumes  considera- 
tion of  S.  963,  there  will  be  a  resumption 
of  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart) 
to  the  Curtis  amendment.  That  debate 
will  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart  and 
Mr.  Curtis.  A  rollcall  vote  has  been 
ordered  on  that  amendment,  and  the 
rollcall  vote  will  then  occur,  which  will 
be  around  12 :  10  or  12 :  15  p.m. 

Immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart),  the  vote 
will  occur  on  the  Curtis  amendment, 
amendment  No.  692 ;  and  that  vote  will 
be  followed  immediately  by  a  vote  on  the 
Curtis  amendment  as  amended,  if 
amended. 

Immediately  following  that  vote,  a 
vote  will  occur  on  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment, No.  873.  The  second  and  third 
rollcall  votes  will  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
each. 

Other  rollcall  votes  are  expected  to 
occur  during  the  afternoon,  inasmuch 
as  the  bill  will  be  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. A  rollcall  vote  will  occur  on  final 
passage. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  bill,  it  is  not 
yet  clear  as  to  what  measure  the  Senate 
will  take  up;  but  I  would  say  that  very 
likely  candidates  are  S.  1517,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  affairs,  and  S.  848,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  National 
Housing  Act — not  necessarily  in  that 
order  and  not  necessarily  limited  to 
those  measures. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance wijii  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11 :30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:59 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  September  9,  1975,  at 
11:30  a.m. 
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committed  to  goals  great  enough  and 

good  enough  for  free  men  and  women. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heitlng, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  SERVICES  PER- 
FORMED BY  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  PUBLICATIONS 
DISTRIBUTION  SERVICE 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  resolution  (H.  Res.  698)  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  explain  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  698 
Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  compensation  to  each  em- 
ployee of  the  Publications  Distribution  Serv- 
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lee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  all 
services  performed  by  such  employee  In  ex- 
^  of  the  normal  workday  where  such  serv- 
^  are  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Such  compensation 
rfiall  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  of  compensation  otherwise 
Dftid  to  such  employees. 

This  resolution  shall  be  effective  as  of 
Aueust  1,  1975.  and  payments  made  under 
Oils  resolution  shall  be  terminated  as  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  deter- 
mines necessary. 


Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing) Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  will  explain  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  have  the  intention  of 
doing  tlrnt. 

What  occasions  this  resolution  is  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  mail  piled  up  for 
processing  in  the  Distribution  Service 
and  there  was  a  question  of  either  letting 
it  lie  around  or  using  the  existing  staff 
on  overtime.  So  they  went  ahead  and  got 
out  the  Member's  mail. 

It  has  been  customary  for  us  to  have 
an  overtime  resolution  in  every  Congress. 
I  did  not  anticipate  this  and  these  people 
are  faced  with  either  our  passing  this 
resolution  so  they  can  be  paid  or  letting 
the  employees  off  on  compensatory  over- 
time and  letting  the  mail  pUe  up  all  over 
again.  ^         ,     , 

This  is  a  usual  thing.  We  have  had 
such  a  resolution  in  every  Congress.  We 
have  a  resolution  from  each  of  the  two 
prior  Congresses. 

I  might  tell  the  gentleman  I  authorize 
overtime  only  when  the  mail  just  piles 
up  to  the  point  where  Members  are  go- 
ing to  be  terribly  inconvenienced  if  the 
mail  is  not  gotten  out. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tell  us  how  much  money  is 
involved  in  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure  but  it  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $10,000  or  $12,000  each  calendar  quar- 
ter. I  do  not  want  to  be  held  to  that  exact 
figure  because  it  is  off  the  top  of  my  head. 
I  know  it  is  a  very  minimal  amount. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
resolution? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

LET  US  GET  ON  WITH  OUR  WORK 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 


here  at  a  time  when  all  across  America, 
those  people  who  can  bring  it  upon  them- 
selves to  talk  about  Congress  at  aU,  de- 
scribe it  as  a  body  of  men  and  women 
which  seems  only  capable  of  producing 
for  itself  pay  raises  and  multiple  vaca- 
tions. ,  ... 
Once  again  this  week  the  energy  bill 
has  been  postponed.  We  meet  here  on 
Monday,  the  8th  of  September,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  stalled  and  amended  any 
solution  to  our  energy  problem  nearly 
out  of  existence:  when  we  are  plagued 
by  a  crisis  of  growing  inflation  demand- 
ing our  immediate  attention;  and  when, 
for  example,  New  York  City  is  becoming 
one  great  going-out-of -business  sale. 

We  all,  each  of  us,  come  from  different 
backgrounds  and  were  elected  to  rep- 
resent different  regions  of  our  country- 
We  may  not  aU  agree  on  a  solution  to 
a  particular  problem,  but  as  responsible 
legislators  we  can  see  the  problems  and 
feel  the  crying  urgency  for  an  energetic 
effort  toward  their  solution.  There  can 
be  no  worse  time  for  us  to  allow  ourselves 
any  more  of  these  continuing  vacations 
we  dignify  by  calling  recesses.      . 

When  we  left  for  our  August  vaca- 
tion, we  left  behind  far  too  much  un- 
finished business.  Now,  we  are  returning 
to  a  series  of  vacations  over  the  next 
several  months  interrupted  by  brief 
periods  of  attention  to  the  people's  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  because  the  people  deserve  our 
full  attention  to  the  calender  of  legisla- 
tive business  that  I  call  on  the  majority 
leadership  to  cancel  the  several  planned 
recesses  between  now  and  Thanksgiving 
so  that  the  House  can  remain  in  session, 
at  least  for  the  next  60  to  90  days,  m 
order  to  address  ourselves  to  the  press- 
ing problems  facing  the  Nation.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  great  country  deserve  no  less 
from  us. 

I  include  the  following: 
K.  Res.    699 
Whereas,  eight  months  of  the  94th   Con- 
gress have  produced  no  significant  progress 
on  energy  legislation; 

Whereas  the  Nation  is  visited  by  the  twin 
evils  of  high  unemployment  and  double- 
digit  inflation: 

Whereas  a  legislative  body  serious  about 
its  purpose  and  the  integrity  of  its  processes 
cannot  be  constantly  Interrupted  by  contin- 
ual recesses;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  current  recess 
schedule  be  cancelled,  not  to  be  resumed 
until  the  completion  of  major  pending  busi- 
ness or  a  period  of  sixty  legislative  days, 
whichever  comes  first. 


all  selfish  interests  to  fan  the  flames  of 
inflation  in  every  quarter.  As  fuel  costs 
go  up,  so  would  the  cost  of  food,  of  hous- 
ing, of  transportation,  of  every  com- 
modity essential  to  the  worker,  the  house- 
holder, the  average  citizen  in  every  walk 
of  Ufe.  ^    ^  .       . 

Unfortunately  the  no  veto  decision  is 
not  final.  The  news  indicated  that  the 
President  would  sign  an  extension  for 
45  days.  It  is  not  long  enough.  The  Presi- 
dent's advisers  who  favor  a  veto  will  not 
be  inclined  to  go  along  with  that  de- 
cision. They  are  determined  to  force  their 
ill-conceived  views  on  the  public  and  on 
the  President  alike.  They  have  no  con- 
cern for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America.  Double- 
digit  inflation  is  no  problem  to  them. 
Double-digit  unemployment  does  not  af- 
fect them.  In  my  opinion,  the  President 
would  be  wise  to  dispense  with  their  serv- 
ices. They  do  not  accurately  measure 
public  opinion.  They  stick  to  theories  and 
ignore  facts. 

The  country  is  in  a  crisis,  and  not  in  a 
simple  depression.  A  veto  of  fuel  bills 
might  well  be  the  straw  which  breaks  the 
camel's  back. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-242) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
ordered  to  be  prhited  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Enclosed  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration for  the  calendar  year  ending 
December  31,  1974.  This  is  transmitted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act 
(actof  May  13.  1954). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although 
traffic  levels  declined  during  the  1974  sea- 
son, the  Seaway  Corporation  neverthe- 
less was  able  to  continue  its  program  and 
retire  a  portion  of  its  outstanding  debt. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  September  8.  1975. 


NO  FUEL  BILL  VETO? 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
wUl  be  no  veto  of  the  fuel  bills,  predicts 
the  radio  news  this  morning.  If  true,  it 
will  be  the  most  welcome  news  coming 
out  of  the  •White  House  in  many  days.  I 
congratulate  the  President  on  his  wise 
decision.  I  take  it  to  mean  that  he  is 
listening  to  the  voice  that  has  been  com- 
ing to  him  from  all  over  the  country. 
Lifting  fuel  controls  would  be  notice  to 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  BILL  H.R.  8650.  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  IN  BUILDINGS 
ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 

I  call  up  House  Resolution  692  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  692 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  ahall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItseU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8660)  to  assist  low-income  persons  In  In- 
sulating their  homes,  to  facUltate  State  and 
local  adoption  of  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards for  new  buildings,  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment  to  undertake  research  and  to  develop 
energy  conservation  performance!  standards. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  t>e  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  r^nldng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  cSi  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-^lnute  rule 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  me  bill  for 
amendment  the  Committee  shaB^  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  With  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  ati^pted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  coisldered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervenkig  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleiiian  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  Is  reco^Uzed  for 
Ihour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUlnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  \A  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson), 
I)ending  which  I  yield  myself  sue  h  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinois.  M: .  Speak- 
er. House  Resolution  692  provld  bs  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  generil  debate 
on  H.R.  8650,  providing  that  the  bill  be 
read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections. 

The  Energy  Conservation  in  Building 
Act  of  1975  provides  asslstanc(  to  low- 
income  persons  in  insulating  the  r  homes, 
facilitates  State  and  local  adoption  of 
energy  conservation  standards  for  new 
buildings,  and  directs  the  Secietary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  de- 
velop energy  conservation  perfarmance 
standards. 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  authorizes  he  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  make 
grants  of  up  to  $55  million  a  Vear  for 
3  years  to  States  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  weatherization  materials  for  insulat- 
ing the  homes  of  low-income  persons. 
Outlays  wUl  occur  over  a  3-yea]  period: 
$45  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  S65  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $51  million 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Title  n  authorizes  the  Secr;tary  of 
HUD  to  provide  technical  aid  an  i  grants 
totaling  up  to  $10  milhon  to  Stites  and 
local  governments  working  to  inc  lude  en- 
ergy conservation  standards  :n  their 
building  codes.  Outlays  for  titl ;  II  will 
occur  over  a  3 -year  period:  $2  m  Uion  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $5  milhon  for  fi;  cal  year 
1977,  and  $3  million  for  fiscal  y<ar  1978. 
The  savings  in  energy  resulti:ig  from 
the  weatherization  program  was  esti- 
mated by  PEA  as  35,000  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum a  day— a  $200  million  a  year 
savings  in  fuel  bills  to  low-incom;  house- 
holds. The  title  n  program  according  to 
PEA  could  save  333.000  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum a  day  resulting  in  a  savings  in 
fuel  bills  of  $1.9  billion  a  year.  Energy 
conservation  is  a  goal  we  as  a  nation  are 
striving  to  attain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoi)tion  of 
H.R.  692  in  order  that  H.R.  8650  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dei  Claw- 
son). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  c^  msimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  open  rule  provides 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate  (n  H.R. 
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8650,  the  Energy  Conservation  in  Build- 
ing Act  of  1975.  The  bill  will  be  open  for 
germane  amendments.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  will  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections.  There  are  no 
waivers  of  points  of  order. 

Title  I  provides  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
sulating materials  to  be  utilized  for  the 
"weatherization"  of  low-income  homes. 
Committee  experts  estimate  the  retro- 
fitting costs  per  dwelling  to  be  $100  to 
$125.  A  figure  far  too  low  in  my  opinion. 
The  States  will  devise  and  implement  the 
program. 

Title  n.  Building  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Standards,  encour:.ges  States  and 
local  governments  to  incorporate  energy 
conservation  standards  in  their  building 
codes.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  $10  mil- 
lion in  grants.  Also  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
is  to  develop  model  "performance"  en- 
ergy conservation  standards. 

The  total  cost  of  H.R.  8650  is  $175  mil- 
lion. It  is  difiQcult  to  conceive  how  this 
sum  will  "weatherize"  the  18  million 
homes  that  need  to  be  insulated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  we  adopt  this 
rule  and  debate  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  this  bill  during  the  allotted  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move   the   previous   question   on   the 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6673,  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  AMERI- 
CAN POLKLIFE  CENTER  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  603  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  603 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Wll  (H.R. 
6673)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  FVslkllfe  Center  In  the  Library  of 
Congrese,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  CkJmmlttee  on  House  Administration, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 


nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from    California    <Mr.    Del    Clawson) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  tinw 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  603 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate  on  H.R.  6673.  a  biU  which  will 
establish  an  American  Folklife  Center 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  develop 
promote,  and  implement  a  program  of 
support  for  American  folklife.  This  Cen- 
ter will  have  the  responsibility  of  collect- 
ing and  acquiring  handicrafts,  paintings 
sculptures,  musical  instruments,  and 
other  forms  of  creative  expression  to  be 
placed  in  a  national  archive.  Addition- 
ally, the  Center  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts,  make  grants  and 
loans,  and  award  scholarships  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups  for  activities  which 
would  further  development  in  this  field 
H.R.  6673  would  authorize  $200,000  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  $700,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  $1.7  million  during  fiscal  year 
1978. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
that  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
230  Members  who  cosponsored  this  legis- 
lation and  I  think  that  the  time  is  well 
overdue  for  the  Congress  to  recognize 
the  cultural  diversity  that  continues  to 
thrive  in  this  country  and  has  contrib- 
uted inherently  to  the  development  of 
this  country  and  its  belief  in  democracy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  603  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R.  6673 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  f 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  noted,  this 
rule  provides  1  hour  of  general  debate 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6673  which 
establishes  an  American  Folkhfe  Center 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  are  no 
waivers  of  points  of  order  in  the  rule. 
Under  the  rule,  the  bill  will  be  open  to 
all  germane  amendments. 

The  center  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  loans,  and  award  schol- 
arships for  activities  including  research, 
training,  exhibits,  performances,  and 
workshops  and  the  support  of  additional 
projects.  Additionally,  the  center  would 
establish  and  maintain  a  national  ar- 
chive center  for  American  folklife. 

The  bill  authorizes  $167,750  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1976, 
$710,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  $1,716,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The    Sergeant    at    Arms    will   notify 
absent  Members. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  there  were — yeas  361,  nays  6. 
answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  64,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  498] 
YEAS— 361 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadlUo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard.  B.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Ciawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Emery 


English 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn 
Pascell 
Pen  wick 
Fisher 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Doodling 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Oude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
HEOnmer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hightower 
Hlnshaw 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McColUster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 


McHugh 

McKay 

McKiimey 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman.  Tex. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santlni 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 


Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 


Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studdfi 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 


Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Archer 
Bauman 


NAYS— 6 

Rousselot 
Symms 

PRESENT"— 2 


Long,  Md. 
McDonald 


ANSWERED 
Findley  Hicks 

NOT  VOTING — 64 


Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Armstrong 

AuCoin 

Bedell 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Boggs 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Chappell 

Clay 

Corman 

Dellvuns 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fary 


Fish 

Flthlan 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fraser 

Olalmo 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hiliis 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jordan 

Landrum 

McClory 

McFall 

Macdonald 


Mills 

Moakley 

MotU 

Nix 

Obey 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pepper 

Poage 

Prltchard 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sluckey 

Teague 

Van  Deerlin 

Weaver 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Blester. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Mr.  Hungate  virtth  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Harkln. 
Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.   Smith   of   Iowa   with   Mr.   Burke   of 
Florida. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hilllfi. 

Mr.  Delltims  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  McPall. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Flthlan  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^_^ 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IN  BUILD- 
INGS  ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  I  H.R.  8650)  to  assist  low-income  per- 
sons in  insulating  their  homes,  to  fa- 
ciUtate  State  and  local  adoption  of  ener- 
gy conservation  standards  for  new 
buildings,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  un- 
dertake research  and  to  develop  energy 
conservation  performance  standards. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IH    THE    COMMrTTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8650,  with  Mr. 
Murtha  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
genUeman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reitss) 
wUl  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Brown) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss'. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  33  percent  of 
energy  consumption  in  this  coimtry  Is 
accounted  for  by  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings,  primarily  in  space 
heating,  cooling,  and  providing  hot  water. 
A  significant  portion  of  this  energy  usage 
is  due  to  poorly  designed  and  insulated 
buildings.  It  is  estimated  that  18  mil- 
lion of  the  47  million  existing  homes  are 
significantly  underinsulated  and  each 
day  new  structures  are  added  to  the  sup- 
ply of  buildings  with  inadequate  regard 
for  energy  conservation. 

H.R.  8650  addresses  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem of  unnecessary  energy  wastage  in 
two  ways.  . 

First,  in  order  to  redress  past  mistakes 
with  respect  to  existing  buildings.  H.R. 
8650  supplements  the  program  of  tax 
credits  for  the  insulation  of  homes  con- 
tained in  the  energy  tax  bill  which  pre- 
viously passed  the  House  by  authorizing 
a  program  of  grants  to  assist  poverty 
level  families  in  weatherizing  their 
homes. 

There  are  approximately  8  million 
households  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line.  Many  of  these  households 
pay  little  or  no  Federal  income  tax  £C 
that  a  tax  credit  will  be  of  no  use  to 
them.  H.R.  8650,  therefore,  provides  for 
a  grant  program,  operated  through  the 
States,  to  insure  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  dwelling  units  occupied  bv  low- 
income  households  are  retrofitted.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration  esti- 
mates that  at  the  completion  of  3  years 
the  program  would  save  the  equivalent 
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of  35.000  barrels  of  petroleum  a  pay  and 
result  In  a  saving  in  fuel  bills  to  low- 
income  households  of  $200  millio  i  a  year 
at  today's  prices. 

The  second  approach  taken  in  H.R. 
8650  relates  to  new  buildings.  The  goal 
here  is  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
construction  standards  that  wil  reduce 
significantly  the  levels  of  energy  con- 
sumption occuring  in  these  builcings. 

H.R.  8650  provides  inducements  to 
State  and  local  governments  t>  adopt 
model  building  energy  cons(  (rvation 
standards  quickly.  The  States,  acting 
through  the  National  Confennce  of 
States  on  Building  Codes  and  Standards, 
have  pioneered  the  development  of  a 
model  energy  conservation  stajidard — 
commonly  referred  to  as  Ashrae-90 — 
which  has  a  broad  consensus  of  support 
from  Government  and  industry  and  is 
currently  ready  for  adoption. 

Many  State  officials  have  indicated  an 
Intention  to  move  for  the  adoptioi  i  of  this 
model  standard.  The  committee  aill  will 
give  these  and  other  State  offl(  ials  an 
added  inducement  to  move  qui:kly  by 
authorizing  grants  and  technica  assist- 
ance to  assist  the  States — and  lo<  :al  gov- 
ernments— in  the  training  and  ot  her  im- 
plementation costs  involved  in  th  e  adop- 
tion of  such  a  standard. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  dlricts  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  develop  mod  »I  "per- 
formance" energy  conservation  i  stand- 
ards over  a  longer  term,  whicl^  would 
then  be  available  to  State  and  lofal  gov- 
ernments for  their  voluntary  adoption. 

The  estimate  for  the  second  part  of 
the  bill  is  an  energy  savings,  ty  1985, 
equivalent  to  330,000  barrels  of  pe  j-oleum 
a  day  and  a  savings  in  fuel  bills  of  $1.9 
billion  a  year,  savings,  Mr.  Chiirman, 
well  worth  the  modest  Federal  cjsts  in- 
volved in  H.R.  8650. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  tinie  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentlemai  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  t  le  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Barrett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chalrmsn,  this 
legislation,  H.R.  8650,  is  a  relativi  ly  non- 
controversial  bill  which  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy. Many  homes  were  built  In  Ihe  past 
with  inadequate  or  with  no  iniiulation 
whatsoever,  and  many  homes  aie  being 
built  today  with  insufficient  attention  to 
energy  consiunptlon. 

With  respect  to  existing  homeii,  title  I 
of  the  bill  would  help  low-income  fam- 
ilies to  insulate  their  homes.  Tliese  are 
families  who  are  too  poor  to  be  helped 
by  the  tax  credits  embodied  In  th^  energy 
tax  bill  which  recently  passed  thd  House. 
Title  I  would  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  purchiase  and 
distribution  of  insulation  materials  to 
these  low-income  households.  Tpe  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  at  a  cpst  level 
of  $55  million  a  year  for  3  years. 

With  respect  to  buildings  to 
structed  in  the  future,  title  II 
8650  would  do  two  things  to 
energy   conservation  in   them, 
would  encourage  State  and  local 
ments  to  adopt  imlform  model 
conservation    building    codes 
grants  and  technical  assistance  ti)  facill 
tate  the  adoption  and  implement  ition  of 
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these  codes.  Such  a  model  code  has  re- 
cently been  developed  by  the  American 
Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating,  and 
Alr-Condltionlng  Engineers,  and  its 
quick  adoption  by  the  States  would  be 
highly  beneficial.  Second,  the  bill  would 
further  direct  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  more  advanced  energy  con- 
servation standards  for  use  in  the  future 
which  could  result  in  additional  energy 
savings. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  8650  authorizes  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  grants  to  States  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  insulation  ma- 
terials to  be  distributed  by  the  States  to 
low-income  households.  Where  they 
exist.  States  would  be  encouraged  to  use 
community  action  agencies  to  help  them 
implement  these  weatherizatlon  pro- 
grams on  the  local  level  because  of  the 
experience  many  of  these  agencies  have 
had  In  helping  low- income  people  to 
Insulate  their  homes  in  the  past.  As  I 
said,  the  program  would  be  funded  at  a 
level  of  $55  million  a  year  for  3  years. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  FEA 
estimates  that  at  an  average  cost  of  $100 
per  imlt  In  materials,  about  1.5  million 
units  can  be  weatherized  over  the  3 -year 
period,  with  a  savings  in  petroleimi  of 
about  33,000  barrels  a  day  and  a  savings 
In  fuel  bills  to  low-income  households 
of  $50  million  a  year. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  8650  encourages  States 
and  local  governments  to  adopt  model 
energy  conservation  standards  for  new 
buildings.  The  States,  acting  through 
the  National  Conference  of  States  on 
Building  Codes  and  Standards,  have 
stimulated  the  development  of  a  model 
energy  conservation  standard  which  has 
a  consensus  of  support  from  government 
and  industry  and  is  currently  ready  for 
adoption. 

Many  State  officials  have  indicated 
their  intention  to  move  for  the  adoption 
of  this  standard.  H.R.  8650  will  give 
these  and  other  State  officials  an  added 
Inducement  to  move  quickly  by  author- 
izing $10  million  in  grants  and  technical 
assistance  to  assist  the  States  in  train- 
ing and  other  implementation  costs. 
Also,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  would  be 
directed  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the 
States  in  adopting  effective  energy  con- 
servation standards  and  would  report 
periodically  to  the  Congress  her  recom- 
mendations for  any  further  actions  she 
deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  energy 
conservation  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Title  n  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  undertake  research  and  to  de- 
velop energy  conservation  standards 
which  are  beyond  the  current  state-of- 
the  art.  These  so-called  performance 
standards  will  take  2  to  4  years  to  de- 
velop, but  have  the  potential  for  even 
greater  energy  savings  while  maintain- 
ing flexibility  in  housing  design.  After 
these  performance  standards  are  devel- 
oped, I  believe  that  the  Congress  will 
want  to  look  at  them  and  determine 
whether  they  are  reasonable  before  tak- 
ing further  action  to  encoiu^ge  their 
adoption. 

The  FEA  estimates  that  effective  en- 
ergy conservation  buUdlng  standards 
could  by  1985  save  335,000  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum per  day  which  translates  into  a 


savings  in  fuel  bills  of  approximately  $1.9 
billion  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  energy  and  dollar 
savings  which  could  result  from  H.R. 
8650  makes  well  worthwhile  the  modest 
Federal  costs  involved,  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  much 
time  in  debate  on  this  bill.  Chairmen 
Reuss  and  Barrett  have  outlined  the  bill 
in  sufficient  detail;  but,  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  several  points. 

First,  title  I  of  the  bill  does  not  dupli- 
cate CSA  efforts  in  the  field  of  weather- 
izatlon. In  fact,  there  are  express  pro- 
visos to  prevent  such  overlapping.  Also, 
since  CSA  and  CAPS  are  not  active 
throughout  each  and  every  State,  it 
makes  sense  to  fund  the  top  executive 
officer  in  a  State  and  allow  him  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  administrative 
technique  and  disbursing  procedures. 

Another  point  related  to  title  I  deals 
with  the  expenditure  level  on  individual 
dwelling  units.  The  committee  report 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100  to  $125  per  dwelling  unit.  While  this 
figure  may  be  low  for  an  extensive  retro- 
fitting, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
is  an  average,  and  would  be  balanced  off 
by  a  number  of  lower  cost  projects.  And, 
since  this  represents  material  costs  only, 
it  is  an  understatement  of  the  value  re- 
ceived in  terms  of  project  benefit.  Also, 
this  figure  is  fairly  representative  of 
material  expenditures  for  energy  conser- 
vation retrofitting  according  to  FEA  oflB- 
cials. 

With  respect  to  title  II,  I  would  just 
like  to  allay  some  fears  I  have  heard 
voiced  that  this  is  a  national  building 
code.  It  is  not.  HUD  is  merely  directed  to 
develop  a  performance  standard  for  en- 
ergy consumption  in  new  buildings 
which  States  and  local  governments 
could  adopt,  alter,  or  utilize  as  they  see 
fit.  HUD,  in  conjunction  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  is  designated  to  undertake 
this  project  because  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  was  unanimous  that 
no  individual  company,  association,  or 
outside  group — including  State  govern- 
ments— could  sucessfully  undertake  such 
a  massive  effort  on  Its  own. 

Where  possible,  however,  we  have  left 
code  development  in  non-Federal  hands. 

Private  groups  have  come  up  with 
component  performance  standards 
which  have  received  consensus  approval. 
The  committee  expects  States  to  begin 
adopting  something  like  the  Ashrae 
90-75  standard  during  the  period  while 
HUD  is  attempting  to  develop  a  total 
performance  standard.  HUD,  in  the 
meantime,  is  directed  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  States  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  adopting  energy  conserva- 
tion codes.  HUD  would  then  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  of  this  volun- 
tary system  of  code  adoption  and  any 
problems  States  or  units  of  local  govern- 
ment may  be  experiencing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  which 
will  achieve  a  substantial  degree  of  en- 
ergy conservation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  3650. 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  also  call  the  gentle- 
man's   attention    to    section    207,    on 
I  yield  to    page  16: 

Sec   207.  In  developing  and  In  promulgat- 

-Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chaxr-^^^uh  re-  ing  l^^^^^^^^^rnt^^^  S 
spect  to  the  last  point  about  the  adoption  J^^  ^°4*»;^%^';i,  .^^^j^  ^ith  appropriate  rep- 
^K... ^^r,ncpri  nerformance  standards    °r.._^.^r„-„  „#  ♦>,=  »„iiirtina  communitv.  in- 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eenUeman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan 
fhe  eenUeman  from  Georgia. 

Irr  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re 


nffhese  proposed  performance  standards 
t^A^l mandating  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  dis- 
f^The  matter  and  the  problems  with 
nther  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  was 
Sid?ration  given,  or  does  the  gentle- 
StSnk  consideration  should  be  given 
So  to  mandating  HUD  to  consult  with 
^various  States  or  regional  bodies  to 
Sveloping  these  performance  standards 
Stoke  into  account  the  divergence  of 
Se  needs  in  various  States,  say  from 
Srida  to  Michigan,  so  that  it  will  not 
just  be  Federal  input  going  into  the  for- 
mulation of  these  standards,  but  the 
various  State  and  regional  concerns  can 
be  taken  into  account  prior  to  the  pro- 
mulgating of  a  standard  in  the  Feder^ 
Register?  Would  the  genUeman  thmk 
this  would  be  appropriate? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  It  is  appro- 
priate, and  in  our  hearings  before  the 
committee  all  the  witnesses,  from  labor 
to  the  housing  industry,  local  govern- 
ment officials  and  aU,  felt  that  the  for- 
mat of  the  program  as  set  forth  in  title  ii 
was  the  best. 

On  the  Senate  side,  they  have  imposed 
in  their  legislation  and  provide  for  impo- 
sition of  sanctions  for  governments  that 
do  not  conform.  We  do  not  do  that.  We 
take  a  voluntary  system  and  say.  You 
have  got  to  look  at  all  aspects  of  the 
problem." 

We  hope  it  will  come  out  as  a  voluntary 
effort  and  be  voluntarUy  adopted.  We  also 
provide  that  if  a  State  does  not  do  any- 
thing in  this  area,  the  f  vmds  concerned  m 
development  of  such  standards  can  go 
directly  to  substate  units  of  government 
where  a  municipality  may  feel  that  it 
should  do  something  but  the  State  does 
not,  so  we  permit  that  to  happen. 

We  have  attempted  to  avoid  absolute 
uniformity  and  a  mandatory  approach  to 
this  whole  idea  of  performance  standards 
in  energy  conservation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  everything 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  said, 
and  particularly  with  the  response  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  just  made  to 
the  question  propounded  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

I  would  call  tlie  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  to  certain  language 
in  the  bill.  If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to 
section  204  on  page  14  of  the  bill,  section 
204(3)  (b),  he  will  find  the  following 
language : 

(b)  All  standards  promulgated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  take  account  of,  and 
make  such  allowance  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate,  for  climatic  variations 
among  the  different  regions  of  the  country. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
probable  effect  of  any  standard  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section,  on  the  cost  of  new 
residential  or  commercial  buUdlngs  and  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom. 


resentatlves  of  the  building  community,  in 
eluding    labor,    the    construction    industry, 
engineers  and  architects,  and  with   appro- 
priate public  officials  of  both  State  and  local 
governments.  .  .  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution, i  ix.  * 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out  thai 
some  have  said  that  title  n  is  weak  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  any  real  clout. 
I  think  title  n  does  have  clout  from  the 
standpoint  that  we  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  come  forth  with  a  report  as 
to  how  well  the  system  is  working  on  a 
voluntar:'  basis  in  developing  and  help- 
ing units  of  Government  to  develop 
energy  conservation  performance  stand- 
ards. If  we  are  not  getting  the  kind  of 
success  we  think  we  should,  at  that  point 
in  time  the  Congress  can  impose  sanc- 
tions, so  that  we  wUl  get  an  effective 
program. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  for  just  a 
brief  question. 

I  recall  that  during  the  committee 
hearings  there  was  some  discussion  about 
the  quality  of  the  weatherizatlon  mate- 
rial to  be  used  in  the  program,  the  quality 
of  the  material  to  be  used  in  insulatmg 
a  house.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  the  assessment  of  the  quality  of 
the  material  wiU  be  pretty  much  left  to 
local  political  subdivisions?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? „  .  . 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  but 
we  will  have  overview  at  the  Federal  level 
in  approving  all  of  this. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  pri- 
marily with  the  local  political  subdivi- 
sion? ^     ^. 
Mr.    BROWN    of    Michigan.    Or    the 

Stfltc   VCS. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  political 
subdivision  overview.  Could  they  deter- 
mine aluminum  siding  or  metal  siding 
could  be  classed  within  this  definition  of 
weatherizatlon? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Technically, 
within  the  total  parameters  of  the  legis- 
lation, the  answer  is  yes.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  answer  is  no,  because  we  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  money  to  put 
aluminum  siding  on. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Most  poor 
people  use  for  weatherizatlon  such  things 
as  aluminum  siding,  and  so  forth.  It  could 

be. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am  saying 
it  clearly  would  fall  within  the  general 
language  of  energy  conservation  mate- 


rials I  just  do  not  believe,  though,  that 
in  trying  to  spread  the  money  around  to 
make  it  go  as  far  as  it  will,  with  some  ^ 
8  million  poor  famiUes  needing  insula- 
tion—we are  only  appropriating  $55  mil- 
lion—that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
spread  that  very  far  if  one  proceeds 
to  totaUy  retrofit  a  house  with  alummum 

siding.  ,  ,, . 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 

the  gentleman.  , 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  will  yield 

to  the  gentleman.  ^     ,    ^^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  will  re- 
caU  that  in  the  Solar  Energy  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act,  which 
was  enacted  last  year  by  this  Congress,  a 
program  for  performance  criteria  was 
estabUshed  under  the  Administrator  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  working  through  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  This  was  in 
conjunction  with  the  Solar  Energy  Heat- 
ing and  CooUng  Demonstration  Act.  But 
it  called  upon  the  National  Bureau  ol 
Standards  to  set  criteria  for  insulation 
and  performance  criteria  for  thermal  m- 
sulation.  and  so  on. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
the  bill  provides  for  adequat,e  reconcilia- 
tion of  this  activity  that  is  already  under- 
way with  the  program  that  is  called  forth 
in  this  bill?  And,  if  not,  if  he  beUeves  It 
is  necessary  to  amend  the  bill  in  any  way 
to  prevent  that  unnecessary  overlap  m 

this  area?  -r  -a     ««* 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  do  that.  If  the 
gentleman  will  recall  the  bill,  and  the 
report,  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  must  consult  with  all  of  those 
agencies  which  have  input  into  this  area. 

Of  course,  the  performance  standards 
we  are  talking  about  go  beyond  what  the 
gentleman  was  talking  about.  This  bill 
relates  to  actual  construction  practices. 
So  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  overiap. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  the 
exf^nt  that  both  bills  speak  to  the  same 
area  of  activity,  that  is,  the  establish- 
ment of  performance  and  criteria,  par- 
ticularly for  insulation  of  houses  and 
thermal  quality  of  houses,  would  the 
gentleman  then  assume  that  the  instruc- 
tions in  this  bill  under  section  204  would 
be  directing  the  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  other  officials  of  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  in  the  same  way  and 
to  the  same  degree,  and  that  they  will 
be  instructed  to  cooperate  in  the  Solar 
Energy  Heating  and  Coohng  Demonstra- 
tion Act  without  creating  any  conflicts? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  certainly 

would.  _^  .  ., 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  his  answer. 

Mr  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  terminology 
a"'  it  relates  to  "dwelling,"  is  there  any 
relationship  between  a  dweUing  of  a  low- 
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income  person  and  ownershi]  >  of  a  dwel- 
ling by  a  low-income  person  in  this  bill, 
or  are  they  both  the  same? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  gentleman  have  reference 
to  the  weatherization  prog  rami  under 
tiUel? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvar  la.  As  it  re- 
lates to  the  dwellings,  yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  cover  both  owner  o(  cupied  and 
rental  dwellings.  That  is  why  the  bill  re- 
quires that  any  program  adcpted  under 
this  legislation  shall  insure  tl  lat  there  is 
not  an  unusual  or  excessive  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  property  This  pro- 
vision is  specifically  directed  to  property 
owned  by  other  than  the  ow-income 
tenant  who  would  be  eligible  under  the 
program. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  tha ;  out  of  the 
8  million  of  the  total  in  the  great  uni- 
verse of  dwellings  that  are  occupied  by 
low-income  or  elderly  pec  pie,  there 
would  be  suflBcient  number;  of  those 
owned  by  that  class  of  peopls  and  they 
should  receive  the  first  rriority.  It 
would  appear  that  we  stard  a  great 
chance  that  a  large  portion  o:  this  mon- 
ey would  be  put  into  the  poc  tets  of  ra- 
ther well-to-do  landlords  wio  do  not 
need  this  Government  subsicy  to  grap- 
ple with  the  increase  in  thii  prices  of 
fuel  and  energy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  VIr.  Chair- 
man, in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
statement,  I  will  say  that  the  bill  spe- 
cifically provides  that  pref  ere  nee  will  be 
given  to  the  low-income,  the  e  Iderly,  and 
the  handicapped.  I  think  tie  gentle- 
man is  qute  right.  Any  plan  t  lat  is  pro- 
posed under  title  I,  would  be  a  pproved  at 
the  Federal  level. 

I  cannot  see  anyone  administering  a 
plan  or  proposing  a  plan  that  would  take 
care  of  all  rental  properties  and  not 
home  ownership  properties. 

However,  the  problem  of  energy  con- 
servation exists,  both  with  respect  to 
owner-occupied  dwellings  as  veU  as  ren- 
tal properties.  Oftentimes  the  -enter  is  in 
the  deepest  trouble  because  le  is  obli- 
gated to  pay  the  utility  bills.  If  there  is 
no  obligation  to  pay  utility  bills  and 
such  cost  is  not  reflected  in  he  rental, 
title  I  assistance  should  not  b ;  provided. 
I  believe  that  any  State  that  included 
such  properties  in  its  plan  woi  ild  find  its 
plan  rejected. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairms  n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  '  'es,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  "5  'ork 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairmi.n,  I  think 
that  this  is  the  worst  flaw  in  tie  bill,  and 
I  wonder  if  we  could  discuss  kt  at  some 
greater  length.  [ 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  giving  ^  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  wheji  we  con- 
sider the  large  task  that  must, be  accom- 
plished. The  amoimt  is  only  $^5  million. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  ate  perhaps 
10  times  as  many  low-income  homeown- 
ers who  would  be  eligible  under  this  pro- 
gram, and  that  there  still  would  not  be 
enough  money  to  deal  with  them?  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  ^r.  Chair- 
man, I  will  accept  the  gentleman's  specu- 
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lation  as  fact  for  the  purpose  of  our 
discussion. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  bill  by  its  term  says  that 
primary  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  low-income  and  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  tenants? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  It  does  say  that  provi- 
sions shall  be  promulgated  for  low-in- 
come tenants. 

I  am  wondering  how  we  can  possibly 
devise  a  program  whereby  we  would  be 
able  to  give  financial  assistance  to  ten- 
ants for  the  improvement  of  real  prop- 
erty that  they  do  not  own  and  insure  that 
the  improvement  of  property  will  not  be 
to  properties  of  rich  homeowners  and 
will  not  unduly  enhance  the  properties  of 
rich  homeowners. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  I  share  the  concern  he 
has  expressed  and  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  in  committee. 

I  think  we  have  made  this  concern 
abundantly  clear  to  the  administration 
with  respect  to  any  program  promul- 
gated under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Is  it  true  that  the  ad- 
ministration insisted  upon  this  provi- 
sion? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No,  I  do  not 
think  the  administration  insisted  upon 
this  provision,  but  there  were  many  on 
the  committee,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
who  were  for  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Is  it  true  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  want  los  to  limit  it 
exclusively  to  low-income  homeowners? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  To  answer 
the  gentleman,  I  do  not  recall  that  the 
administration  spoke  unequivocally  to 
that  question.  I  know  that  members  of 
the  committee,  however,  felt  that  it 
would  be  quite  inequitable  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  this  natiu-e  for  the  low- 
income  homeowner,  but  not  for  the  low- 
income  tenant  who  is  suffering  as  much 
or  more  as  the  low-income  homeowner. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Even  though  we  are  en- 
hancing real  property  and  even  though 
there  is  a  very,  very  limited  amount  of 
money? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  if  one  is  doing  some- 
thing by  way  of  insulation  totaling  $125 
to  $150,  he  is  not  enhancing  the  property 
to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  that  encourages  stationary  en- 
ergy users  to  shift  from  gas  and  oil  con- 
sumption for  heating  and  air-condition- 
ing purposes  to  coal  as  their  source  of 
energy  for  heating  and  cooling? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  title  I  is  just  a  program 
for  insulation,  for  weatherization.  Title 
IT  deals  with  the  building  standards,  en- 
ergy conservation,  construction  stand- 
ards. It  does  not  really  direct  itself  to 
the  question  of  types  of  energy  being 
utilized. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  applaud  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  to  support  weatherization  and 
insulation  as  important  steps  to  an  en- 
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ergy  conservation  program,  but  I  regret 
that  there  is  not  a  specific  tool  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  conversion  of 
stationary  energy  users  from  oil  and  gas 
which  are  in  desperately  short  supply,  to 
coal,  of  which  we  have  many,  many  hun- 
dreds of  years'  supply,  in  order  to  lessen 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. I  know  that  he  has  expertise  In 
this  area.  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he 
do  everything  he  can  with  respect  to  bet- 
tering the  performance  standards  around 
the  country.  Very  conceivably,  he  can 
have  some  influence  in  the  very  area  he 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  simply  wanted  to  speak  to 
the  matter  of  the  number  of  rental  units 
in  the  bill.  I  think  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  explained  it  very  well. 

However,  if  he  will  recall,  during  these 
deliberations  on  the  bill,  I  introduced 
some  data  which  showed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  at  the  poverty  level  are 
not  homeowners  but  are  renters,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  unkind  to  exclude  them 
from  the  bill. 

In  addition,  on  the  question  of  the  en- 
hancement of  real  property  value,  I  think 
we  are  coming  up  with  an  average  ex- 
penditure of  about  $150  for  the  weatheri- 
zation program.  That  would  not  really 
mean  a  substantial  enhancement  of 
property  values. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlennan 
for  yielding  to  me  again. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  follow  up  the  colloquy  of  a 
moment  ago  on  the  question  of  how 
many  homes  there  are  that  are  eligible 
for  this  type  of  program  if  funds  are 
available.  Would  the  gentleman  restate 
the  amount,  please? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  As  I  recall 
the  figure,  it  is  something  like  8  million 
low-income  families  that  would  qualify 
under  the  program. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Under  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  available,  as  we 
foresee  it  now,  about  how  many  of  those 
or  what  percentage  would  actually  be 
reached  by  this  program?  So  it  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  what  the  potential 
is. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Quite  defi- 
nitely, but  let  me  say  in  defense  of  it  tha; 
if  we  came  to  the  Members  with  a  pro- 
gram that  would  take  care  of  all  of 
them  in  one  fell  swoop,  then  I  think  we 
would  have  some  problems  gaining  ade- 
quate funding.  Many  would  be  saying. 
"Let  us  get  the  program  moving  and  see 
if  it  can  work." 

Besides  that,  remember  the  present 
community  services  is  doing  some 
weatherization  under  another  program.  1 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  how  many 
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families  would  be  assisted  under  all  of 
the  Federal  programs.  I  can  only  discuss 
the  families  that  could  be  assisted  imder 
this  program.        _         ,  ^      , 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  only  reason  I  ask 
the  gentleman  is  that  is  exactly  what  I 
would  be  concerned  about;  that  is,  if  we 
tried  to  put  them  all  under  at  once.  But 
I  am  more  concerned  about  opening 
the  door  so  that  at  some  time  they  are 
all  going  to  come  in.  I  think  we  are  just 
getting  the  nose  of  the  camel  under  the 
tent.  It  worries  me  because  I  do  not  see 
any  real  way  to  turn  it  off.  It  is  said 
there  is  nothing  so  permanent  as  a  tem- 
porary Government  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  quite  con- 
cur with  the  gentleman,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
what  equity  there  is  in  providing  tax 
credits  for  insulation  materials  and  in- 
sulation efforts  by  those  who  pay  taxes, 
but  not  provide  any  kind  of  program  for 
those  who  do  not  pay  taxes,  the  low- 
income  people.  As  you  know,  the  House 
has  recently  approved  a  bill  to  provide 
tax  credits  for  insulation  costs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  even  attempt 
to  try  to  explain  that  because  I  do  not 
believe  in  that  either. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  is  correct  that  the  waiver  for  in- 
stalline  these  facilities  is  going  to  be 
Government  service  jobs  supervised  by 
local  people,  local  craftsmen,  so  to 
speak? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Under  title 
I,  the  weatherization  program  to  which 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  reference,  it 
provider;  that  the  grants  are  only  for 
materials.  The  labor  shall  be  performed 
voluntarily  by  the  individual  himself  or 
others.  It  can  include  programs,  such  as 
is  presently  true  under  CSA  where  we 
have  supervisors  and  those  who  assist 
in  performing  the  installation.  I  cannot 
give  the  gentleman  a  direct  answer  be- 
cause basically  that  would  depend  upon 
what  the  State  plan  provides  as  to  how 
the  State  intends  to  utilize  the  grant 
money,  who  will  administer,  and  who 
will  perform  the  work.  The  program 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  was 
the  $125  to  $150  supposed  to  provide? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is  the 
estimated  average  cost  for  materials  for 
the  insulation  program,  for  the  weatheri- 
zation program. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  does 
the  gentleman  think  we  would  get  on  an 
average  house? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Weather- 
stripping  of  doors  and  windows  and  in- 
sulation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  storm  win- 
dows? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Conceiva- 
bly storm  windows. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
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gehtleman  will  yield  further,  for  $150 
one  can  do  all  that  for  a  house? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  original  remarks,  some  may 
run  higher;  some  may  not  be  that  much. 
We  have  estimated  that  the  cost  per 
home  in  this  regard  will  be  somewhere 
between  $100  and  $125  for  materials 
alone. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACK) ,  still  on  the  floor?  I  did  not  totally 
respond  to  the  gentleman's  question  be- 
fore. I  now  would  like  to. 

As  the  gentleman  will  see  on  psige  6 
of  the  report,  we  specifically  refer  to  the 
demonstration  programs  provided  under 
Public  Law  93-409,  the  so-called  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Surely. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for  raising 
this  point.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  additional  areas  of 
duplication  which  I  think  must  be  a  cause 
of  some  concern  and  attention.  H.R.  3474, 
the  ERDA  authorization  bill  for  this  year, 
established  a  program  for  conservation 
for  in-use  for  buildings,  for  appliances, 
and  for  lighting.  This  was  already  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
similar  program  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  598.  This  is  an  area  which 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  clear  duplica- 
tion, and  I  beUeve  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  gentleman  and  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  be  extremely  careful 
that  this  bill  is  worded  in  such  a  way — 
I  presume  it  will  go  to  conference — that 
these  areas  of  duplication  will,  indeed, 
be  avoided. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  thing 
to  do.  Otherwise  we  will  be,  in  our  good 
intentions,  creating  a  great  deal  of  extra 
work  which  can  result  in  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  delay  in  the  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  in  conference  we  will  be 
making  sure  the  fears  he  has  expressed 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

In  section  208  under  "Research"  I 
think  the  same  admonition  applies 
where  it  says: 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Building  Sciences  shall  carry  out 
such  research  and  demonstration  sictlvltles 
as  he  determines  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  performance  stand- 
ards under  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  such  standards  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
these  are  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
National  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  provide  that  the  research  which  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  Energy  Research 


and  Development  Administration  will  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  so  that  the  infor- 
mation which  is  needed  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  will  be  made  available  with- 
out duplication. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  will  once  again  say  that 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  whole 
construction  picture  for  residential  and 
commercial  buildings  it  goes  beyond  and 
goes  into  methodology  of  construction 
and  all  that  rather  than  the  limited 
areas  covered  in  the  specific  legislation 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. If  we  eliminate  the  duplication, 
then  I  say  OK.  Again,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
( Mr.  Pickle  » . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
well  aware  that  good  insulation  can  make 
a  lot  of  difference  in  energy  use  in  those 
cold  Wisconsin  winters.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman would  also  agree  that  good  in- 
sulation can  also  make  a  lot  of  difference 
in  energy  use  in  the  hot,  hot  siunmers  in 
the  South.  I  ask  that  question  mindful 
that  few  people  realize  how  hot  it  does 
get  down  there.  An  article  in  a  recent 
Texas  monthly  pointed  out  that  the 
"heat  equivalency" — which  is  sort  of  a 
reverse  "chill  factor" — in  some  areas 
of  Texas  is  hotter  than  Eteath  Valley  or 
most  of  the  world's  major  deserts.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  sometimes  the  hottest 
inhabited  place  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Down  there,  during  certain 
months  of  the  year,  air-conditioning  is 
not  a  luxurj'  for  the  rich,  it  is  a  necessity 
of  life  for  all.  If  these  criteria  were  ex- 
panded to  include  hot  areas,  the  Federal 
Government  v.ould  be  saving  energy  by 
making  the  best  use  of  the  air-condi- 
tioning that  is  so  much  a  part  of  every- 
day life  in  these  hot  areas.  Most  air  con- 
ditioning units  are  electric,  and  the  mid- 
day peak  loads  which  southern  utiities 
face  is  the  most  significant  factor  in  their 
capital  cost  needs.  Reducing  this  peak 
load  through  good  insulation  not  only 
saves  energy  at  the  user  level,  it  helps 
alleviate  a  major  problem  all  back  up  the 
line.  I  hope  that  now  or  in  the  near 
future  the  committee  and  agencies  in- 
volved will  recognize  this  legitimate 
chance  to  save  energy  and  define  degree 
days  not  only  as  those  which  fall  below 
65  degrees  but  also  as  those  which  fall 
above  85  degrees. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  second  ix)int 
as  well.  This  bill  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  energy  conservation  standards 
in  all  States.  That  would  include  these 
hotter  areas  of  the  country.  Standards 
in  hotter  areas  inevitably  must  be  orient- 
ed toward  conservation  of  cool  air.  Yet. 
as  this  legislation  is  presently  written 
assistance  in  helping  low-income  hous- 
ing meet  these  standards  would  be  defi- 
nitely slanted  toward  areas  where  heat 
conservation  is  of  primary  importance. 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  and 
agencies  involved  would  act  soon  to  cot- 
rect  this  injustice  or  Inequity. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr 
on  the  committee  agree 
the  statement  made  by 
from  Texas.  Indeed  the 
is  absolutely  neutral  as 
cold  in  and  keeping  heat 
used  is  "weatherization" 
cemed  not  only  with  a 
with  a  cooling  loss.  Insulation 
good  for  both  purposes 
man  is  directly  on  the  righ  . 
I  would  say  only  one 
I  would  like  to  say  just 
this  is  a  very  frugal  bill 
over  a  3-year  p)eriod  $55 
that  is  a  total  of  $165 
of  the  homes  lived  in  by 
people  in  this  country,  man^^ 
lions  of  homes. 

By  way  of  comparison,  thi  i 
within  recent  months  the 
Act  of  1975,  which  is  now 
In  the  other  body  and  in 
credit  was  allowed  just 
just  for  heat  loss;  in  othet" 
including  the  alr-condltion|ng 
the  gentleman  is  alluding 
the  tax  bin,  would  result 
loss :  that  is,  an  expendituri  s 
Grovemment  of  $710  millioa 
to  the  $165  million  that  w( 
about  here.  So  that  I  would 
and  I  know  the  gentleman 
that  this  bill  will  not  take 
means  of  the  total  need  foi- 
loss  of  heat  and  loss  of 
Is  neutral  as  between  the 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman 
It  could  not  take  care  of  all 
but  I  wanted  to  make 
chairman  has  given  me 
that  there   was  no   intent 
against  the  Southern  Stat^ 
apply  only  to  the  cooler 
the  language  in  the  report 
degree  days  below  65°.  It 
both    ways.    That   is    the 
Otherwise,  when  the  criterik 
lished,  the  emphasis  woulc 
the    northern    or    colder 
wanted  to  make  it  apply  to 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  happy 
Mr.  REUSa  Mr.  Chairmin 
guage  in  the  bill  does  not 
pression  65°  at  all.  That  is 
report  only  for  illustrative 
Mr.  PICKLE.  The 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  might 
85°,  If  we  look  at  It  from 
standpoint. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The 
rect.  It  was  not  in  the  bill, 
the  report.  I  wanted  to  makfe 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman 
minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fomla  (Mr.  Rtan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.   Chalrmin, 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

I  would  like  to  bring  out 
about  this  particular 
may  be  useful  to  the 
deliberations.  The  bill  itself 
goes  la  satisfEictory.  I  would 
additional  comment  on 
committee  report  where 
committee    have    additiona: 
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regarding  other  policy  matters  which 
might  have  been  put  into  the  bill.  In 
that  regard  I  would  like  to  make  some 
additional  comments  myself. 

First  of  all,  in  the  hearings  which  we 
had  in  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation,  we  had  the 
Director  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration before  us.  I  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  plans  for  the  construction  of 
Government  buildings  in  the  next  few 
years  which  will  allow  for  experimenting 
with  more  energy-conscious  or  more 
energy-eflQcient  buildings.  His  answer 
was  "No." 

Is  there  anything  in  the  future  in  the 
commltee's  work  with  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  would  indicate,  that  the  Con- 
gress Itself  can  direct  or  order  the  execu- 
tive to  take  the  lead  in  its  own  construc- 
tion programs? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer 
is  "No."  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  sets  up  a  governmental  demon- 
stration program  of  how  to  conserve  on 
heat  loss  and  cooling  loss  and  similar 
wastes  of  energy;  but  I  would  say  that 
there  is  at  least  a  begiimlng  of  it  in  the 
bill;  that  is,  say  section  208  does  require 
the  Secretary  of  HUD.  in  cooperation 
with  FDA.  ERDA,  and  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Building  Sciences  to  carry  out 
such  research  and  demonstration  activi- 
ties necessary  to  develop  the  particular 
standards  required  by  this  act. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed 
that  language,  and  I  was  curious  as  to 
why  the  Government  Services  Adminis- 
tration is  not  required,  or  ordered,  or 
urged  to  find  out  what  is  current  in 
developing  more  useful  and  more  energy 
conscious  public  buildings. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  say,  let  the  GSA 
consider  itself  urged  right  now  by  the 
colloquy  on  the  floor.  I  gather  the  gentle- 
man from  California  renews  his  urging 
of  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  do. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  join  with  him. 
Their  lack  of  much  creative  imagination 
on  this  makes  it  doubly  Important  that 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  team  setup 
of  ERDA,  NBS,  and  NIBS. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  item  1  of  the  research 
and  demonstration  program  would  be  a 
GSA  building.  Who  better  than  they 
know  that  they  need  a  little  input  from 
some  of  these  other  agencies. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  w^l 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gxtde) 
and  I,  along  with  several  other  Members, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  require 
that  solar  heating  and  energy  conser- 
vation assessment  be  considered  In  con- 
nection with  construction  of  all  future 
Federal  buildings.  We  have  been  told  by 
the  chairman  of  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
RoNCALio),  that  we  will  have  hearings 
on  that  legislation  in  the  month  of  Octo- 


ber. We  certainly  would  welcome  the  gen- 
tieman's  support  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  information.  There  is  one  other  are* 
I  think  ought  to  be  covered  which  is  not 
covered  in  this  legislation,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  some  of  the  work  I  have  been  getting 
into  myself,  I  would  like  to  refer  this  area 
to  them. 

First  of  all,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  ig 
a  great  lack  of  consideration  of  the  use 
of  buildings  for  more  than  one  function. 
In  areas  of  high  density  and  heavy  use 
and  heavy  construction,  such  as  in  down- 
town city  areas,  we  have  buildings  in 
heavy  use  for  40  hours  a  week  out  of  168 
hours  in  the  entire  week.  If  we  had,  in 
contrast,  in  some  of  the  downtown  areas 
a  program  in  which  we  give  tax  credit  to, 
and  give  encouragement  to  builders  to 
build  their  buildings  with  the  intent  of 
allowing  residential  living  conditions  In 
some  of  those  buildings,  we  might  begin 
to  use  the  buildings  for  more  than  40 
hours  a  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
losses  of  energy  in  both  heating  and  cool- 
ing  during  the  year  is  the  daily  heating 
of  a  building,  such  as  this  Capitol  build- 
ing and  all  our  Federal  oflQce  buildings. 
We  then  turn  them  off  after  each  day's 
use.  I  think  that  is  a  very  inefficient  use 
of  the  buildings  themselves.  Constant  use 
of  a  building  around  the  clock  saves  lieat, 
saves  building  construction  needs,  and 
saves  on  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
millions  of  commuters. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
I  have  noticed  that  this  bill  confines  it- 
self mostly  to  the  matter  of  heating  and 
cooling  of  residences,  and  to  some  extent 
heating  and  cooling  of  commercial  build- 
ings. There  is  very  little  in  this  bill  ad- 
dressing Itself  to  the  fact  that  the  real 
cost  of  construction  of  building  materials 
themselves  is  a  significant  source  of  en- 
ergy loss  in  this  country.  It  takes  energy 
to  make  lumber.  It  takes  energy  to  make 
lathe  and  plaster.  It  takes  energy  to  make 
steel  and  to  make  all  those  items  that  are 
part  of  the  makeup  of  a  building  in  the 
end. 

I  think  this  Congress  needs  to  address 
itself  to  that  problem,  in  such  legislation 
as  this.  We  have  not  done  enough  in  this 
field.  I  say  that  although  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  and  urge  others  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8650,  the  Energy  Con- 
servation in  Buildings  Act  of  1975. 

Around  30  percent  of  domestic  energy 
consumption  is  used  to  heat  and  cool 
commercial  and  residential  buildings. 
Many  of  these  structures  are  inadequate- 
ly insulated,  and  proper  insulation  would 
result  In  significant  energy  savings.  This 
would  translate  into  fuel  saved  and  » 
step  toward  energy  Independence. 

The  committee  considered  several  re- 
lated concepts  before  developing  the  bill 
before  the  House  today.  Although  the 
approach  of  the  bill  may  not  be  ideal  in 
every  aspect,  I  cospKjnsored  the  legisla- 
tion because  I  think  there  Is  a  pressing 
need  to  start  the  ball  rolling  in  the  direc- 


tion of  adoption  of  an  energy  efficiency 
nrogram  in  Une  with  the  purposes  ex- 
plained in  this  legislation.  The  bill  wiU 
primarily  help  the  8  mUlion  households 
below  the  poverty  line  who  would  not 
benefit  from  tax  credits  to  induce  im- 
proved insulation.  After  considerable 
committee  debate,  an  approach  was 
adopted  that  stresses  energy  saving  in- 
sulation performance  factors  as  opposed 
to  getting  the  Federal  Government 
bogged  down  in  attempting  to  decree  the 
use  of  certain  building  materials  and 
construction  techniques.  There  appears 
to  be  a  reasonable  degree  of  administra- 
tive oversight  so  that  the  Congress  can 
ascertain  how  the  program  is  progressing 
and  cost  wise,  the  committee  bill  would 
have  the  least  inflationary  impact  of  all 
the  options  considered. 

I  feel  the  legislation  is  deserving  of 
support,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WiRTH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  a  very,  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  think  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  and  most  people  in  this  coun- 
try, are  very  concerned  about  energy 
conservation.  I  was  intrigued  with  the 
statement  on  top  of  page  6  of  the  report 
that  the  committee  had  received  unani- 
mous testimony  that  total  energy  per- 
formance standards  for  entire  buildings 
were  the  most  effective  and  least  con- 
straining approach  to  the  construction 
of  energy  efBcient  buildings. 

I  would  like  to  follow  that  up  with  a 
couple  of  questions,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  the  legislation,  reference  is  made 
to  the  fact  that  HUD  has  up  to  but  no 
longer  than  18  months  to  promulgate 
standards  for  commercial  buildings  and 
up  to  but  no  more  than  36  months  for 
rental  buildings. 

1  was  wondering  why  it  was  taking 
us  this  long  to  assure  that  these  stand- 
ards would  be  developed. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
there  was  considerable  testimony  on  the 
length  of  time  that  should  be  required. 
The  testimony  was  milversal  and  unchal- 
lenged that  those  two  periods,  18  months 
and  36  months,  respectively,  were  the 
proper  minimum  times.  Nobody  offered 
testimony  that  they  could  be  shortened. 
We  do,  however,  have  a  statutory  ex- 
hortation to  the  agency  to  move  with 
great  speed,  and  we  would  anticipate  that 
they  would  be  able  to  beat  those  dead- 
lines. But  the  reason — and  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado — why  they  are  not  shorter  was 
the  universal  testimony  that,  given  the 
state  of  the  art.  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
develop  anything  in  a  lesser  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  WTRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
issue  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Energy 
PoUcy  Committee  of  the  Insulation  In- 
dustry. I  should  point  out  that  this  is 
from  the  industry  that  would  probably 
profit  from  this  particular  development 
of  standards.  But  they  point  out — and 
this  is  Johns-Manville,  which  is  head- 
quartered in  the  Second  District  of  Colo- 
rado, which  district  I  represent — that 
"HUD-FHA  presently  has  an  appropriate 
energy-conserving  standard,  very  similar 


to  the  Oregon  Uniform  Building  Code, 
which  can  be  adopted  Immediately."  It 
has  been  used  by  many  builders  across 
the  United  States,  even  though  financing 
is  by  private,  conventional  mortgage 
lenders.  It  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  build- 
ing industry.  Specifically,  it  is  revision 
No.  1  to  mlnlmimrj  property  standards 
for  one-  and  two-family  dwellings, 
4900.1,  effective  November  22,  1974.  Its 
predecessor.  Interim  revision  51a,  dates 
back  to  June  1971.  What  the  Industry 
is  suggesting  is  that  we  already  have 
standards  that  can  be  used  and  have 
been  used  by  the  building  industry. 

I  was  wondering  if  maybe  this  group 
had  testified  before  the  committee,  or  11 
we  could  at  least  exhort  HUD  to  take 
a  look  at  this  and  adopt  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  this  Is  another 
area  for  exhortation.  There  has  been 
placed  into  the  legislative  record,  through 
the  deligence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  a  statement  by  at  least  a  seg- 
ment of  the  industry,  saying  that  there 
are  at  least  interim  standards  which 
could  be  placed  into  effect  very  shortly. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  HLTD 
would  take  a  look  at  the  interim  stand- 
ards, which  indeed  are  standards  bearing 
HUD's  own  name,  and  see  whether  they 
could  not  be  promulgated  on  an  ad  in- 
terim basis,  and  then  as  the  solar  studies 
proceed,  if  it  needs  to  be  Improved  upon, 
that  can  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CHiairman,  I  might  also  add,  as  I 
am  sure  the  committee  knows,  that  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  work  and  has  made 
this  their  No.  1  project.  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Ginty.  of  Houston,  Tex.,  is  the  Incom- 
ing president  of  the  AIA.  He  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  Washington  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  standards.  I 
was  hoping  that  these  might  also  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary so  that  we  might  exhort  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  AIA  and  their  experts  to 
get  together. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  Is  another  good  point  the  gen- 
tleman makes.  The  AIA  was  extremely 
helpful,  both  to  me  personally  and  the 
entire  committee.  In  tiie  evolution  of  this 
bUl. 

We  will  see  to  it  on  the  day  this  bill 
is  signed  that  their  thinking  is  chan- 
neled over  to  HUD. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore being  elected  to  office,  I  had  the 
great  opportunity  to  teach  government 
at  a  community  college  in  Iowa.  Some- 
time in  the  future,  with  the  experience 
of  serving  as  a  U.S.  Congressman  behind 
me,  I  hope  to  teach  there  again,  so  that 
I  might  show  this  Nation's  future  lead- 
ers how  not  to  write  a  bill. 


When  I  taught  my  students  about  how 
to  differentiate  between  good  and  bad 
legislation,  I  noted  that  bad  legislation 
includes  the  following  pitfalls:  First, 
vague  and  undefined  terms;  second,  the 
duplication  of  an  already  existing  pro- 
gram; third,  the  creation  of  unclear 
lines  of  authority  between  agencies 
charged  with  administering  and  coor- 
dinating a  program,  and  fourth,  giving 
broad  authority  to  a  Federal  agency — in 
this  case,  HUD — without  maintaining 
any  mechanism  in  the  Congress  to  con- 
trol arbitrary  action  by  such  an  agency. 
The  House  Banking  Committee  must  be 
congratulated  for  providing  such  a  fine 
case  example. 

H.R.  8650  calls  for  the  duplication  of 
a  program  already  established  in  an- 
other Federal  agency:  It  seeks  to  prevent 
the  "imdue  and  excessive"  enhancement 
of  property  values,  without  defining  such 
terms  or  providing  a  mechanism  for  en- 
forcement: It  simply  offers  slum  land- 
lords a  means  to  increase  their  profit 
margin  without  passing  the  savings  from 
less  energy  use  on  to  their  tenants;  and 
it  gives  HUD  the  virtual  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  national  building  code  without 
giving  the  Congress  any  mechanism  to 
prevent  the  agency  from  taking  unpopu- 
lar or  arbitrary  action. 

H.R.  8650  is  a  bad  bill  and  must  not  be 
passed  in  its  present  form. 

MATERIALS    FOR    RENTAL    PROPEBTT 

Additionally,  and  specifically,  as  this 
bill  relates  to  supplying  insulation  mate- 
rials for  rental  property  I  want  to  say 
that  most  low  Income  rental  property  is 
rented  on  the  basis  of  the  building  owner 
paying  the  utiUties.  If  we  pay  for  the  in- 
sulation of  these  structures,  the  effect  will 
be  to  lower  the  utility  bills  for  the  own- 
er. When  the  utiUty  bills  are  lowered  for 
the  owner,  his  profit  margin  will  go  up. 
No  one  here  is  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
the  property  owner  will  pass  this  along 
to  the  occupant  in  the  form  of  lower 
rent. 

Therefore,  what  we  will  do  is  pay  for 
insulation  for  buildings  for  which  the 
owner  Is  perfectly  capable  of  paying 
for  it  himself.  After  we  perform  this  serv- 
ice for  him  he  will  be  able  to  exact  high- 
er profits  from  his  structures — higher 
profits  for  slumlords,  thanks  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth).  In  the  hope  of 
expediting  the  standards  that  will  be  es- 
tablished by  HUD,  I  urge  that  HUD  con- 
sult with  responsible  and  knowledgeable 
authorities  to  set  the  standards  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  con- 
cerns Itself  with  housing  lor  low -Income 
families,  those  who  are  most  In  need  ol 
this  kind  of  help  in  insulating  their 
homes  and  least  able  to  pay  the  new  smd 
rising  costs  of  heating. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  KnroNESS) . 
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Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yiel<;ing  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  a 
note  of  caution.  In  a  study  of  P[.R.  8650 
it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  bill  does 
not  deal  with  just  Insulation,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  way  the  bill  is  most  read- 
ily described,  but  goes  well  beyond  that 
and  deals  with  materials  for  stoi  -m  doors 
and  windows.  I  suppose,  since  it  is  not 
drapes  and  other  window  cover  ngs  and 
floor  coverings  and,  for  that  mat  er,  roofs 
in  cases  where  the  roof  happened  to  be 
missing  or  In  need  of  repair  n  order 
to  have  a  house  weatherlzed.  A  house 
is  really  a  form  of  weatherlza  tion  for 
people. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  concprn  that 
arises,  upon  reading  that  deflilltion  of 
"weatherized  materials,"  as  to  ;ust  how 
far  we  are  going.  This  is  sort  of  Ike  food 
stamps.  That  was  a  program  thut  start- 
ed out  small,  and  now  look  at  th  e  size  of 
it.  We  could  name  any  Federal  landout 
program  we  want  to  name  and  :  believe 
I  can  show  the  Members  one  thi  it  start- 
ed out  small  and  grew  larger. 

This  bill  is  supposed  to  be  a  quick 
or  a  fast  remedy  to  correct  a  part  of  our 
Nation's  energy  programs^  but  it  only 
deals  with  the  materials  and  i  ot  with 
providing  that  the  work  be  dor  e.  That 
is  half  of  the  job,  or  less  than  half  of 
the  job. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  say  tha ;  this  is 
a  fast  remedy  for  a  part  of  our  *Jation's 
energy  problems.  At  best,  it  is  a  half  fast 
remedy  for  a  portion  of  the  eneri  y  needs 
that  this  Nation  faces. 

We  are  dealing  only  with  the  fringes. 
We  should  be  dealing  with  the  central 
core  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  legislation  does 
become  law,  I  beheve  we  will  see  this 
program  grow,  and  I  think  we  i  rill  find 
no  place  where  we  can  really  c  raw  an 
equitable  stopping  place.  Then  we  will 
find  the  Congress  coughing  up  m  ore  and 
more  appropriations  to  deal  w  th  this 
kind  of  a  program. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  we  ai  )proach 
this  type  of  legislation  very  caatiously 
and  with  the  view  in  mind  of  wiiat  his- 
tory teaches  us  about  the  nature  of  such 
programs  and  how  they  tend  to  (tow. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  M  ichigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

I  would  just  like  to  respond  to  the 
preceding  speaker's  remarks. 

As  we  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  \re  have 
already  approved  a  program  :or  tax 
credits  for  insulation.  The  Senate  is  con- 
sidering it  now.  I  am  sure  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  come  up  witl  i  guide- 
lines as  to  what  qualifies  for  a  taj  credit. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  we  pres- 
ently have  a  weatherizatlon  program 
and  an  Insulation  program  under  the 
Communities  Services  Administration 
that  is  presently  implemented  by  the 
Community  Action  Agencies.  This  pro- 
gram has  not  grown  and  groiim  Uke 
Topsy.  There  are  guidelines  theile,  I  am 
sure. 

There  will  be  guidelines  adoptei  in  this 
legislation  to  protect  against  the  fears 
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and  concerns  which  the  gentleman  has 
expressed. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  against  H.R.  8650,  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  another  hurry-up,  jury-rigged, 
"emergency"  bill,  which  will  pass  only 
because  it  has  an  energy-saving  label 
on  it. 

The  national  standards  for  building 
are  voluntary.  They  will  not  have  any 
effect  unless  the  States  want  them.  In 
any  case,  the  States  are  perfectly  capable 
of  passing  their  own  standards. 

The  principal  objection  is  cost.  Here 
we  have  another  unbudgeted  expense, 
this  time  about  $170  milUon.  The  main 
benefit  of  this  expense  will  go,  of  course, 
to  the  owners  of  subsidized  housing,  not 
to  the  tenants. 

This  bill  needs  work  before  it  can  I^e 
acceptable.  It  is  overpriced  in  these  times 
of  enormous  deficits.  It  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation.  Not 
only  is  this  bill  an  example  of  a  good,  well 
intentioned  idea  gone  bad,  but  also  It 
cannot  help  but  add  to  the  fragmentation 
and  confusion  within  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  regarding  the  development  of 
a  coherent  national  energy  policy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  improve- 
ment of  insulation  quality  in  the  private 
homes  of  Americans  can  and  will  save 
precious  energy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  National  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility and  a  role  to  play  in  encouraging 
Americans  to  develop  an  energy  conser- 
vation ethic.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Federal  Grovernment,  in  cooperation 
with  the  free  enterprise  system,  can  and 
should  assist  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  energy  efficient  technologies  and 
practices.  But.  and  this  is  an  important 
but,  it  is  a  gross  misapplication  of  those 
responsibilities  and  roles  to  establish  a 
direct  subsidy  program  for  making  some 
homes  more  thermally  efficient,  and  to 
establish  a  research  and  developing  au- 
thority within  HUD  that  is  clearly  dupli- 
cative of  ERDA  activities. 

Regarding  the  use  of  subsidies,  I  find  it 
particularly  distressing  that  this  legisla- 
tion as  reported  to  the  House  contains 
no  ongoing  oversight  capability  for  the 
Congress  and  contains  no  safeguards  or 
certification  procedures  to  insure  legiti- 
mate expenditure  of  the  subsidy  fimds. 
Given  the  unfortunate  chaos  that  sur- 
rounds the  development  of  a  national 
energy  policy,  how  can  we  assume  that 
each  individual  citizen  knows  enough 
about  Insulation  technology  and  product 
quality  to  do  the  job  on  his  own.  Many 
citizens  do  know  such  things  and  can  do 
the  job  correctly.  They  already  are — on 
their  own.  It  would  be  a  misuse  of  tax 
revenues  to  make  such  subsidies  available 
without  there  being  sufficient  oversight 
and  quality  controls. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  even  more 
distasteful.  To  have  reasonable  quality 
control  the  Congress  would  have  to  create 
thousands  more  jobs  within  the  already 
enormous  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  costs 
would  easily  eat  up  one-third  of  the 
funds  provided  for  the  program  in  this 
bill.  Further,  we  would  be  Inviting  "Big 
Brother"  into  one  more  aspect  of  the 
daily  lives  of  our  citizens,  citizens  who  are 
already  dependent  on  Federal  moneys 


just  to  keep  their  heads  above  the  finan- 
cial waters. 

In  short,  this  bill  in  a  time  of  enormous 
Federal  deficits  and  federally  sponsored 
Inflation  will  add  to  our  budget  deficit.  It 
will  do  so  through  a  direct  Federal  sub- 
sidy. It  will  offer  subsidies  without  any 
provision  for  responsible  congressional 
oversight.  And,  It  fails  to  contain  any 
reasonable  mechanism  for  insuring  that 
the  subsidies  are  properly  spent  for 
quality  materials. 

Unfortunately,  these  problems  are  not 
the  only  ones  plaguing  this  bill.  Spe- 
cifically, section  208,  the  research  and 
development  portion  of  the  bill,  is  an 
outright  duplication  of  already  existing 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  ERDA. 
The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Act 
specifically  directs  ERDA  to  conduct 
thermal  efficiency  R.  &  D.  The  ERDA  au- 
thorization bill,  on  which  the  House  and 
Senate  will  shortly  go  to  conference, 
specifically  funds  such  activities.  Conse- 
quently, to  include  this  section  in  this  bill 
will  duplicate  both  the  administrative 
activities  of  ERDA  and  duplicate  the 
funding  for  such  activities. 

The  funding  levels  contained  in  the 
ERDA  authorization  are  considered  more 
than  sufficient  by  all  parties.  To  add  more 
will  only  encourage  waste  and  misman- 
agement. Further,  the  Congress  spe- 
cifically created  ERDA  as  a  focal  point 
for  energy  R.  &  D.  This  bill  would  work 
against  that  centralization  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  by  giving  HUD 
the  prime  responsibility  for  this  R.  &  D. 
activity. 

Everyone  in  the  Nation  knows  that  we 
are  overdue  in  establishing  an  energy 
conservation  ethic.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  tremendous  energy  savings  can  be 
had  by  improving  the  insulation  quality 
of  American  homes.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  a  reasonable  approach 
to  do  it  by  subsidies  that  will  add  to  the 
Federal  deficits  and  by  administrative 
approaches  that  divide  and  fragment  our 
Federal  effort. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
support  of  H.R.  8650,  the  Energy  Con- 
servation in  Buildings  Act  of  1975,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  appreciate  the 
effort  to  provide  grants  to  low-income 
senior  citizens  to  weatherproof  their 
residences. 

While  our  elderly  constitute  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  population,  they 
make  up  about  15  percent  of  those  citi- 
zens below  the  poverty  level,  and  an  even 
higher  percentage  of  the  households 
below  that  level.  Certainly  these  individ- 
uals should  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  ac- 
corded priority  under  this  new  program. 
There  should  be  no  doubts  that  the 
homes  of  our  low-income  older  Ameri- 
cans would  not  be  weatherized  were  it 
not  for  a  grant  program  of  this  kind. 
Our  aged  homeowners  have  to  juggle 
constantly  their  Inadequate  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  medical  budget  to  pay  higher 
utility  bills.  This  kind  of  a  situation 
enables  them  to  barely  maintain  their 
residences  at  subcomfort  zone  tempera- 
tures. While  this  program  will  not  lift 
these  Individuals  above  the  poverty  level, 
it  will  be  a  step  toward  helping  them 
better  meet  the  dally  demands  of  surviv- 
ing on  very  limited  incomes,  especially  In 
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future  winters.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
conserve  valuable  energy  resources. 

The  bill  authorizes  $55  million  a  year 
for  3  years.  I  would  prefer  to  see  this 
amount  increased.  In  any  event,  I  hope 
the  authorization  will  be  fully  funded. 
Even  if  it  is.  the  estimates  are  that  only 
1.5  million  out  of  about  8  million  possible 
residences — 18.5  percent — will  be  weath-  . 
erized  under  this  program.  In  addition, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  low-income 
elderly  above  the  poverty  level,  yet  below 
the  level  of  taxation,  who  cannot  afford 
to  weatherize  their  homes  but  who  would 
not  benefit  from  a  tax  credit  program. 
Hopefully,  this  program  may  be  extended 
in  the  future  to  include  this  large  number 
of  our  older  population  who  because  they 
are  just  above  the  poverty  Une  are  prop- 
erly classified  as  "near  poor,"  and  will 
never  be  able  without  some  grant  pro- 
gram to  weatherproof  their  homes. 

H.R.  8650  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. My  only  regret  is  we  should  have 
done  more  for  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  reservation  that  I  rise  to  endorse 
this  bill.  In  our  haste  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  a  segment  of  our  population  ill- 
prepared  to  finance  home  insulation 
projects,  we  have  written  a  bill  which 
is— at  its  best — not  cost-effective.  At  its 
worst,  it  is  an  underfunded  stab  at  ap- 
peasing our  constituents'  desire  for  some 
kind  of  energy  legislation. 

Since  it  was  never  brought  out  in  the 
committee  report,  let  us  take  the  time 
to  look  at  what  title  1  is  going  to  do. 
When  retrofitting  is  assumed  to  cost  $100 
to  $125  in  materials,  I  assume  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  report  done 
by  the  National  Home  Builders  is  being 
cited.  This  brief  study  done  In  Pennsyl- 
vania overlooked  that  State's  winterlza- 
tion  program,  which  has  accumulated 
much  fine  experience.  In  that  program, 
material  costs  have  averaged  out  to 
$400  per  home,  labor  not  included.  To- 
tal costs  have  been  around  $500.  Of 
course,  they  were  attempting  to  actual- 
ly improve  housing  quality  through  sound 
application  of  design  principles. 

An  alternative  to  the  FEA  study  is 
available.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  an  economic  study,  "Retro- 
fitting Existing  Housing  for  Energy  Con- 
servation: An  Economic  Analysis,"  which 
works  to  optimize  home  insulation  for 
the  utility  costs  and  climate  of  a  given 
area.  Using  this  study,  which  goes  be- 
yond putting  insulation  in  the  attic  when 
wind  is  blowing  through  cracks  in  win- 
dows and  doors,  it  is  discovered  that  lev- 
els of  funding  vary  by  a  factor  of  50 
across  the  country  if  you  are  try  to  get 
the  best  performance  for  each  dollar  in- 
vested. This  program  would  be  difficult 
to  administer.  It  treats  different  areas 
of  the  country  as  though  they  had  dif- 
ferent needs.  And  it  would  be  expensive. 
But  over  20  years,  there  would  be  siz- 
able paybacks  in  terms  of  energy  con- 
served. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  that  this  bill  will 
provide  a  starting  point  for  effective 
energy  conservation  programs  directed 
at  homeowners.  Those  programs,  as  far 
in  the  futiure  as  they  may  be,  will  de- 
pend on  well-designed  projects  that  ex- 
periment with  alternative  approaches  to 
borne  design  and  then  educate  builders 
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and  home  buyers  in  the  long-range  ad- 
vantage of  effective  building  and  retrofit. 
We  have  seen  the  need.  Perhaps  we  will 
eventually  get  around  to  dealing  with 
it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Conserva- 
tion in  Buildings  Act  of  1975". 
TITLE  I— WEATHERIZATION  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  LOW-INCOME  PERSONS 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Weatherlzation   Assistance  Act  of   1975". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  dwelling  owned  or  occupied  by  low- 
income  persons  frequently  are  Inadequately 
insulated,  and  low-Income  persons  can  least 
afford  to  make  the  necessary  modifications 
which  would  reduce  their  residential  energy 
use; 

(b)  weatherizatlon  of  dwellings  of  low- 
income  persons  would  save  thousands  of 
barrels  per  day  of  needed  petroleum  and 
would  lower  utility  bills  for  low-income  per- 
sons and  particularly  the  low-Income  elderly 
and  the  handicapped; 

(c)  the  States  should  also  be  encouraged 
through  Federal  assistance  to  formulate  and 
Implement  weatherlzation  programs  de- 
signed to  conserve  energy  as  well  as  to 
ameliorate  the  adverse  effects  of  high  en- 
ergy costs  of  low-income  persons  particularly 
the  low-income  elderly  and  the  handicapped; 
and 

(d)  the  States  are  uniquely  qualified  to 
determine  the  appropriate  implementation 
mechanisms  tor  weatherizatlon  programs, 
and  the  States  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  existing  Community  Action  Agency 
efforts  where  they  are  effective. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  103.  The  purpose  of  this  title  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  weatherlzation  pro- 
grams to  Insulate  the  dwellings  of  low-in- 
come persons,  particularly  the  low-income 
elderly  and  the  handicapped,  in  order  to 
conserve  needed  energy  and  aid  those  per- 
sons least  able  to  afford  higher  energy  costs. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  104.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term — 

(a)  "AdmlnlBtrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion; 

(b)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

(c)  "elderly"  means  persons  who  are  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older; 

(d)  "low-Income"  means  Income  at  or  be- 
low the  poverty  level  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

(e)  "weatherizatlon  materials"  means 
items  primarily  designed  to  Improve  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  a  dwelling  Including, 
but  not  Umited  to.  ceiling  insulation,  storm 
windows,  and  caulking  and  weatherstripplng, 
but  not  including  mechanical  equipment; 

(f )  "State"  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

(g)  "handicapped"  means  a  person  who  Is 
under  a  disability  as  defined  in  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  in  section  102 
(5)  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Act  of  1970. 

WEATHXHIZATION    PROGRAM 

Sec  105.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, in  accordance  with  section  106  and 
the  regulations  Issued  ptu-suant  to  this  title 
to  provide  grants  to  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States  and  the  Mayor  of  the  District 


of  Columbia  and  to  transfer  funds  to  the 
Commissioner  to  assist  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  for  weatherlza- 
tion of  dwellings  of  low-income  persons,  par- 
ticularly dwellings  of  the  low-Income  elderly 
and  the  handicapped. 

(b)  The  Adnunistrator,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Labor;  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  shall  develop  and  publish  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  criteria  to  evaluate 
applications  for  funds  as  provided  for  In 
section  106.  These  criteria  may  Include  but 
are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  conserved 
by  the   weatherizatlon   program; 

(2)  the  number  of  dwellings  to  be 
weatherized; 

(3)  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  State, 
which  may  include  consideration  of  annual 
degree  days; 

(4)  areas  to  be  served  within  the  State, 
considering  climate,   and   other   factors; 

(5)  the  type  of  weatherizatlon  work  to 
be  done; 

(6)  provision  for  the  use  of  skilled  local 
work  supervisors  and  foremen  to  supervise 
weatherlzation  work; 

(7)  mechanisms  for  obtaining  services  of 
volunteers; 

(8)  the  priorities  established  among 
weatherlzation  recipients.  Including  the  ex- 
tent to  which  priority  will  be  given  to 
weatherlzation  of  dwellings  of  low-income 
elderly  and  the  handicapped,  and  the  extent 
to  which  priority  is  given  to  single-family  or 
other  high-energy  consumptive  dwellings; 
and 

(9)  in  the  case  of  State  applications,  the 
amount  of  non-Federal  resources  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  program. 

(c)  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  Insure  that  the  benefits  of 
weatherlzation  In  leased  dwelling  units  ac- 
crue to  low-Income  tenants;  that  rents  not 
be  raised  because  of  the  Increased  value  of 
dwelling  units  due  solely  to  weatherlzation 
assisted  under  this  title;  and  that  no  undue 
or  excessive  enhancement  occur  to  the 
property's  value. 

(d)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  shall  provide  that  weatherizatlon 
programs  carried  out  by  the  Governors  or 
other  direct  or  Indirect  recipients  under  this 
title  shall  not  duplicate  any  already  existing 
effective  weatherlzation  programs  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration through  community  action  agen- 
cies or  programs  located  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic area. 

PROGRAM    rUNDING 

Sec.  106.  (a)  A  grant  or  transfer  of  funds 
under  this  section  may  be  made  only  upon 
annual  application  therefor  containing  such 
information  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator. 

(b)  Funds  provided  to  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  may  be 
utilized  only  for  the  purchase  of  weather- 
izatlon materials  to  carry  out  the  program 
authorized  in  this  section,  except  that  the 
Governor  of  a  State  or  of  an  agency  receiv- 
ing funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
Administrator  may  utilize  no  more  than  10 
percentum  of  the  grant  to  administer  a 
weatherlzation  program. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  not  finally 
disapprove  any  weatherizatlon  program  ap- 
plication without  first  affording  reasonable 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AltD  OVERSIGHT 

Sec.  107.  The  Administrator  shall  monitor 
the  operation  of  weatherizatlon  programs 
through  reports  as  provided  in  section  108  or 
through  onsight  inspections,  or  otherwise,  in 
order  to  assure  effective  weatherlzation  of 
low-income  dwellings  and  may  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  any  program  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  this  title. 
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(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  grantee  has  failed  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regula- 
tion, he  shall  notify  the  grantee  to  secure 
compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  the  grantee  falls  to  secure  compli- 
ance, the  Administrator  is  authorized  (1) 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  Instituted;  (2)  to  exercise 
the  power  and  functions  provided  by  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000D);  or  (3)  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

BEPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  112.  The  Administrator  shall  submit, 
on  or  before  March  31.  1976.  and  annually 
through  1979  thereafter,  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  presenting  the 
results  of  weatherlzatlon  programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  under  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  113.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $66,000,000  per  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  and  1978, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  REDSS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Recori),  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROTJSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot:  On 
page  7,  line  10,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion, and  renumber  the  succeeding  section 
accordingly — 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
provide  for  the  examination  and  audit  of 
programs  under  this  title. 

•'(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  in- 
clude in  each  examination  and  audit  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
an  evaluation  which  describes  and  meas- 
ures— 

"(1)  the  number  in  which  policies  and  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  are  being  carried  out; 

"(2)  the  Impact  of  such  policies  and  pro- 
grams; and 

"(3)  the  eflfectlveness  of  such  policies  and 
programs  In  achieving  stated  goals. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  develop 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  examination 
and  audit  of  policies  and  programs  under  this 
Act. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit his  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
July  1,  1977.  Such  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  and  review  with  respect  to 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  each  exam- 
ination and  audit  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
for  such  legislative  or  other  action  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(e)  No  later  than  90  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency,  and 
Housing  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  a  plan  for  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  the  weatherlzatlon 
program." 

Mr.  BROWN  Of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, without  indicating  my  support  or 
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lack  thereof  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, I  do  tliink  he  should  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  amend  his  amendment 
so  as  to  insert  the  word  "title"  every- 
where that  the  word  "act"  occurs  in  his 
amendment.  His  amendment  only  relates 
to  title  I,  not  to  title  I  and  n,  and  i 
would  not  object. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  and  I  hope  the 
unanimous-consent  request  recommend- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
be  accepted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
modified  as   the   gentleman  suggested 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one  that 
was  supported  by  many  members  of  the 
committee,  but  because  of  a  tie  vote,  did 
not  carry  in  committee. 

Regardless  of  whether  some  Members 
support  this  legislation  or  not,  I  believe 
that  we,  as  a  Congress,  should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a 
simple  one  which  can  be  supported  by 
Members  whether  or  not  they  support 
the  bill  itself.  Regardless  of  whether  or 
not  we  believe  this  program  can  work, 
we  all  have  an  obligation  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  find  out  the  results  so 
that  if  an  efifort  is  made  to  extend  this 
program  after  it  expires  in  3  years,  we 
will  have  a  basis  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

Under  the  weatherization  program,  $55 
million  would  be  authorized  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1976-78  for  grants  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  insulation  materials, 
and  for  the  distribution  of  these  ma- 
terials to  low-income  persons  through 
community  action  agencies  and  other 
agencies.  My  amendment  provides  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct  an 
evaluation  of  the  program  to  describe 
and  measure — 

First,  the  maimer  in  which  policies  and 
programs  under  this  act  are  carried  out; 

Second,  the  impact  of  such  policies  and 
programs;  and 

Third,  the  effectiveness  of  such  poUcies 
and  programs  in  achieving  stated  goals. 

The  Controller  General  would  be  di- 
rected to  submit  his  evaluation,  along 
with  his  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  July  1,  1977. 

My  purpose  in  establishing  this  proce- 
dure is  to  facilitate  congressional  over- 
sight of  this  program  and  to  provide  as- 
surance in  advance  that  when  the  time 
comes  to  reconsider  tills  measure.  Con- 
gress can  act  on  the  basis  of  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  program's  track  record. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  At  the  time  of  the  vote, 
I  was  on  the  negative  side,  but  it  has 
become  apparent  that  it  would  liave 
passed  were  the  vote  to  be  reconsidered. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment  and 
his  new  perception  in  understanding  why 
we  need  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  providing  for  an  audit  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  of  the 
weatherization  program. 

First  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  which  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  on  July  22  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  2.  This  measure  is  one  important 
ingredient  in  the  overall  national  effort 
to  achieve  energy  independence. 

The  pending  amendment  directs  the 
GAO  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the 
program  before  any  consideration  is 
given  to  extending  it  beyond  the  orig- 
inal 3 -year  life.  The  GAO  report  would 
describe  and  measure  the  following: 
First,  the  manner  in  which  policies  and 
programs  under  this  act  are  carried  out; 
second,  the  impact  of  such  policies  and 
programs;  and,  third,  the  effectiveness 
of  such  policies  and  programs  in  achiev- 
ing stated  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  new — and  un- 
tested— program.  Too  often  in  the  past 
the  Congress  has  authorized  new  and  un- 
tested programs  with  no  provision  for 
oversight  and  evaluation.  These  pro- 
grams, once  written  into  law,  achieve  a 
sort  of  immortality  regardless  of  their 
merit  and  effectiveness. 

In  order  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  in- 
vestment and  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  low-income  persons  whom  tliis 
program  is  aimed  at  assisting,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  Rousselot  amendment  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  euphoric  mood  which  prevails  here 
and  the  great  manifestation  of  support, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  consulted  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett) ,  as  well  as  with  my  own  conscience, 
and  I  think  the  amendment  is  a  good 
one. 

We  would  support  it  on  this  side.  It 
simply  asks  for  a  GAO  audit.  Normally 
I  would  not  favor  adding  a  GAO  audit  to 
every  bill,  because  the  GAO  has  full 
juiisdiction  to  make  these  audits  wher- 
ever its  duties  point  it,  but  this  is  a 
rather  novel  piece  of  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  not  a  mistake  to  specifically  men- 
tion the  GAO,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  drafted  his  amendment  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  Chair- 
man. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  because  this  is 
new  legislation,  tiiat  we  are  plowing  new 
ground.  It  does  become  apparent  that  we 
need  a  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
prior  to  the  time  that  this  legislation 


will  expire  in  3  years  to  see  what  it  has 
achieved. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee also  supports  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  the 
thrust  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Is  it  basically  just  to  study  the  mess  after 
it  is  all  over?  It  does  not  do  anything  in 
the  interim;  does  it? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  make  sure  that  we  understand 
what  this  legislation  accomplishes,  if  it 
does  pass,  and  that  we  have  some  ac- 
countability as  to  how  it  has  accom- 
plished the  purposes  of  the  act  as  listed 
in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  did  not  understand. 
Did  the  gentleman  just  say  what  it  ac- 
complishes, if  anything,  or  what  it  ac- 
complishes, period  ? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  belief  is  that  if 
the  legislation  is  passed,  we  should  have 
an  accountability  by  an  arm  of  Congress, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  to  deter- 
mine what  it  has  accomplished  in  the 
field  of  weatherization. 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   I   thank   my   col- 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  although  conceptu- 
ally I  disagree  with  some  of  that  which 
has  been  said  here  on  the  floor  about  a 
General  Accounting  Office  audit.  I  think 
I  am  about  ready  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Superior  Accounting 
Office  so  we  will  have  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  then  we  will  have  a  Su- 
perior Accounting  Office.  Then  we  will 
have  someone  to  audit  the  auditors. 

We  all  know,  I  believe,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  can  do  an  audit 
of  a  program  such  as  this  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee— at  the  request  of  any  of  us  probably: 
so  I  guess  that  the  amendment  does  no 
harm.  I  just  question  whether  it  does  a 
lot  of  good.  But  in  any  case  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  oppose  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, because  he  has  so  succinctly,  co- 
gently, and  convincingly  explained  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MH.     OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer 

an  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OrriNOEB : 
Page  10,  after  line  24.  insert  the  following 

new  title   (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 

title  and  sections  accordingly) : 

TITLE    n— SOLAR    HEATING    AND    COOL- 
ING   RESIDENTIAL    LOANS 


SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Residential  Loan 
Act  of  1975". 


FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
heating  and  cooling  of  private  homes  ac- 
counts for  a  significant  portion  of  our  na- 
tional energy  consumption,  and  that  the  ex- 
pected substantial  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
oil,  gas,  and  electricity  will  significantly  and 
adversely  affect  millions  of  American  homes. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  technologies 
for  solar  heating  having  developed  to  the 
point  of  commercial  application  and  Im- 
proved solar  heating  units  becoming  In- 
creasingly avaUable,  and  with  technologies 
for  solar  cooling  expected  to  reach  the  point 
of  commercial  appllc&tlon  wlthta  a  relatively 
few  years,  a  program  of  Federal  assistance  In 
purchasing  and  Installing  solar  heating 
equipment  of  combination  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  can  provide  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  the  efficient  heating  and  cooling 
of  homes  despite  the  energy  shortage. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  financial  assistance  for 
homeowners  and  builders  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  and  install  solar  heating 
equipment  or  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  with  substantially  re- 
ducing energy  use. 

AUTHORIZIATION  OP  LOANS 

Sec.  203  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  as  provided  in  this  section  to  in- 
dividuals and  families  owning  and  occupying 
one-  to  four-family-residential  structures, 
and  to  persons  engaged  In  building  residen- 
tial structures  of  any  kind,  to  assist  them  In 
purchasing  and  Installing  qualified  solar 
heating  or  solar  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment (as  defined  In  section  204)  In  such 
structures. 

(b)  A  loan  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  residential  structure  shall — 

(1)  be  In  such  amount,  not  exceeding  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  and 
Installing  the  equipment  Involved,  and  not 
exceeding — 

(A)  $6,000  In  the  case  of  a  one-  to  four- 
family  structure, 

(B)  $5,700  per  dwelling  unit  in  the  case 
of  a  multlfamlly  structure  containing  five 
or  more  but  less  than  twenty-five  such 
units, 

(C)  $5,400  per  dwelling  unit  In  the  case 
of  a  multlfamlly  structure  containing 
twenty-five  or  more  but  less  than  one  hun- 
dred such  units, 

(D)  $4,800  per  dweUlng  unit  In  the  case 
of  a  multlfamlly  structure  containing  one 
hxindred  or  more  but  less  than  two  hundred 
such  units,  or 

(E)  $4,500  per  dwelling  unit  In  the  case 
of  a  multlfamlly  structure  containing  two 
hundred  or  more  such  units, 

as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  owner  or 
builder  of  such  structure  to  purchase  and 
Install  qualified  solar  heating  or  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment  which  is  suitable 
and  approplate  for  such  structure.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  £iny  necessary  modifications 
In  the  structure  Itself,  taking  Into  account 
the  climatic,  meteorological,  and  related  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  the  region  where  the 
structure  Is  located,  as  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  regulations  prescribed  by  him 
and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  loan; 

(2)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield  (computed  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  preceding  the 
month  In  which  the  loan  Is  made)  on  all 
marketable  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  (with  such  average  yield.  If 
not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percentum, 
being  adjusted  to  the  nearest  such  multiple) , 
plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  for  admin- 
istrative costs: 

(3)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding — 
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(A)  eight  years  In  the  case  of 
four-family  structure,  or 

(B)  fifteen  years  In  the  case  of 
family  structure, 

except  that  If  the  loan  Is  made  to 
er  of  a  structure  which  Is  sold 
person  for  occupancy,  rental,  resal^ 
other  purpooe.  the  maturity  of  the 
not  extend  beyond  the  date  of 
such  other  person;  and 

(4)    be  subject  to  such  addltloifal 
conditions,  and  provisions  as  the 
may  impose  in  order  to  assure  thai 
pose  of  this  title  Is  effectively 

(c)  Each  application  for  a  loan 
section    shall    be   accompanied    by 
plans  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
proposed  equipment  and  an 
costs  Involved.  No  such  appllcacioi 
approved  unless  the  Secretary  flndi 
proposed  equipment  is  suitable 
prlate  and  will  be  effective,  that  the 
not  be  excessive,  and  that  the  purdh; 
Installation   of  the  equipment  wll 
volve  elaborate  or  extravagant  deslj 
terlals. 

(d)  In  malUng  loans  under  thii 
the  Secretary  shall  impose  such 
and  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
or  appropriate  to  assure  that  botl 
four-family      structures      and 
structures  share  equitably  In  the 
vlded  for  such  loans  under  section 
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QUALIFIED    SOLAS     HEATING     OF    SOLAR    HEATING 
AND  COOLING  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  204.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this 

(1)  the    term    "qualified    solar 
equipment"  means  equipment  whlc|i 
solar  energy   to  provide   heating 
dentlal    structure    (including    all 
fittings  and  related  installations) 
is  certified  by  the  Secretary — 

(A)  as  being  designed  to  meet 
40   per  centum   of   the   total 
(including  domestic  hot  water)   of 
of  structure  for  which  it  is  intende< 
stantlally  all  of  the  needs  of  such 
ture  for  domestic  hot  water   (wheie 
maining    heating    needs    are    met 
methods),  and 

(B)  as   meeting  minimum 

developed  under  the  Solar  Heating 
Ing  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  ( 
93-409) )   with  respect  to  durability 
efficiency,  ease  of  repair  availability 
parts,  acceptability  of  cost 

Iblllty  of  design  or  proven  wor 

such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
sider  relevant  or  appropriate;  and 

(2)  the  term  "qualified  solar 
cooling  equipment"  means  equipment 
utilizes  solar  energy  to  provide  botl: 
and  cooling  for  a  residential 
eluding  all  necessary  fittings  and 
stallatlons)    and   which    Is   certlfiec 
Secretary — 

(A)  as  being  desinged  to  meet  both  the 
heating  needs  of  the  type  of  stru(  ture  for 
which  It  Is  intended,  to  the  extent  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subseci  Ion.  and 
substantially  all  of  the  cooling  need^  of  such 
a  structure,  and 

(B)  as  meeting  minimum 

developed    under    the    Solar    . 

Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
Law   93-409)  )    with   respect   to   the 
specified  in   or  under  paragraph 
this  subsection. 

(b)    In  carrying  out  its  functloi^ 
the    Solar    Heating    and    Cooling 
ment  Act  of  1974  and  In  support  of 
jectlves   of   this   title,   the   Energy 
and   Development  Administration 

(1)    establish  a  mechanism  or 
(or  both)  for  the  Inspection  and 
of  each  type  or  model  of  solar 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
Ing  provision   for  dealing  with 
received    from   manufacturers   and 
consideration    of    comments    received 
homeowners  already  using  such  eqi  ipment. 
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(2)  review  each  new  solar  heating  or  solar 
heating  and  cooling  unit,  system,  or  com- 
ponent entering   the   market, 

(3)  periodically  (no  less  often  than  once 
every  three  years)  review  all  outstanding 
certifications  granted  with  respect  to  solar 
heating  or  solar  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment, and  recommend  the  prospective  rescis- 
sion of  such  certifications  (or  appropriate 
modifications  In  the  equipment  Involved) 
whenever  it  finds  that  such  equipment  no 
longer  meets  applicable  standards  or  cri- 
teria, 

(4)  periodically  transmit  its  findings  and 
recommendations  under  this  subsection  to 
the  Secretary  for  use  In  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and 

(5)  take  such  other  actions,  and  impose 
such  other  conditions  and  requirements,  as 
will  promote  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
any  person  upon  his  or  its  request  (without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  such  person  is 
making  or  proposes  to  make  application  for 
a  loan  under  section  203)  full,  complete, 
and  current  Information  concerning  recom- 
mended standards  and  types  of  qualified 
solar  beating  or  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  appropriate  for  use  in  residential 
structures  of  varying  sizes  and  types  and 
In  various  regions  of  the  country. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  dut- 
ies vested  In  him  by  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  (In  addition  to  any  authority 
otherwise  vested  in  him)  have  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  set  forth  in  section  402 
(except  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  (2) )  of  the 
Housing   Act   of    1950. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  207.  Any  person  who  makes  any  false 
statement  or  misrepresents  any  material 
fact  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  loan 
under  this  title,  or  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  of  a  loan  contract 
entered  Into  under  this  title,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

APPROPRIATIONS:    REVOLVING    FUND 

Sec.  208.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $100,000,000  to  provide 
an  initial  amount  for  the  program  under 
this  title,  and  such  additional  sums  there- 
after as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
program.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  placed  In  and  con- 
stitute a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  use  In  carrying  out 
this  title. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  209.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  make  loans  under  this  title  shall  become 
effective  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  and  shall  expire 
ten  years  after  such  date. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record,  and  then 
I  will  be  glad  to  explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object  on  the  ground  that  the  gentle- 
man should  first  explain  to  the  House 
why  this  amendment  is  even  germane  to 
the  bill.  I  certainly  intend  to  make  a  point 
of  order  that  it  is  not.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  We  have  inquired  of 
the  Parliamentarian,  and  he  tells  us  it 
would  be  germane  as  a  new  title.  I  would 
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hope  that  the  gentleman  would  reserve 
a  point  of  order,  since  I  do  not  intend  to 
press  the  amendment.  We  have  an  agree- 
ment by  the  committee  that  they  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection  on  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. 
too,  reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
no  desire  to  press  for  his  amendment, 
what  is  it  his  desire  to  do,  in  the  es- 
sence of  time? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Just  let  me,  if  I  may, 
tell  briefly  what  the  amendment  does,' 
and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the' 
gentleman  further  to  elucidate  on  the 
agreement  that  we  have  reached. 

This  amendment  is  the  embodiment  of 
legislation  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Gude)  and  me  and 
some  50  cosponsors — H.R.  3849  and 
various  related  bills.  It  provides  for  a 
$100 -million  revolving  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  loans  to  both  individ- 
uals and  builders  for  installation  of  solar 
equipment.  It  provides  for  75  percent 
loans  at  the  rate  of  interest  which  is 
then  prevailing  for  Government 
securities. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
promote  tlie  installation  of  solar  energy 
equipment  which  at  the  present  time  is 
available  and  which  is  not  installed  pri- 
marily because  of  builders'  resistance  to 
the  high  initial  cost  of  installing  solar 
equipment,  even  though  it  will  pay  for 
itself  out  of  energy  savings  achieved  over 
H  period  of  5  to  8  years.  It  would,  of 
course,  result  in  a  tremendous  savings 
to  the  country  in  the  use  of  fossil  fuels 
which  are  so  critically  expensive  at  the 
present  time. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  see  such  legis- 
lation pass.  We  think  it  is  needed  as  a 
supplement  to  the  tax  credit  legislation 
which  was  passed  earlier  by  this  House. 
A  tax  credit  unfortunately  comes  late; 
after  a  person  has  already  installed  so- 
lar equipment,  he  gets  a  tax  credit.  But 
there  is  a  pressing  need  to  get  the  money 
up  front  or  in  advance.  I  hope  we  will  be 
able,  I  will  say  to  the  chairman,  to  have 
hearings  on  this  legislation  at  the  near- 
est possible  date  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Very  frankly  I  will  say 
even  if  there  were  not  two  points  of  or- 
der pending  against  the  amendment  I 
do  not  think  the  committee  could  accept 
this  because  we  have  not  had  hearings. 
I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  if  he  with- 
draws his  amendment  we  will  give  the 
gentleman  an  opportunity  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  have  hearings. 

Mr.  OTTINaER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  think  this  is  very  important  leg- 
islation. I  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
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in  this  matter  of  encouraging  use  of  so- 
lar energy  equipment,  both  to  provide 
hot  water  and  heating  and  cooling  of 
homes  and  buildings.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  interest  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  full  committee  chair- 
man have  expressed  and  their  commit- 
ment to  hold  early  hearings,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  proceed  as  the  gentleman 
advises. 

First,  I  would  like,  however,  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  amendment, 
which  is  identical  to  legislation  I  have 
proposed  in  the  past.  As  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OTTINGER)  pointed  out,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  energy  situation  today  is 
such  that  we  have  to  move  beyond  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  in 
alternative  sources  of  energy,  and  we 
have  to  move  beyond  programs  of  the 
circumscribed  nature  of  H.R.  8650.  In- 
sulation and  conservation  standard  pro- 
grams in  and  of  themselves  are  fine;  in 
fact,  I  have,  along  with  most  of  us,  made 
such  proposals  In  the  past.  They  are  a 
standard  part  of  everyone's  litany  of 
what  to  do  about  the  energy  crisis. 

Our  continued  dependence  on  oil  im- 
ports, however,  plus  our  increasing 
awareness  of  the  finate  limits  on  fossil 
fuel  resources — natural  gas  is  the  most 
immediate  and  obvious  example — makes 
a  concerted  effort  to  develop  market  in- 
centives for  alternative  energy  technol- 
ogies mandatory.  Obviously  the  process 
of  conversion  of  heating  units  is  a  slow 
one  on  a  large  scale,  as  is  the  incremen- 
tal addition  of  new  units  utilizing  new 
energy  sources.  No  matter  what  we  do. 
it  is  going  to  be  many  years  before  a 
significant  part  of  the  residential  sector 
is  heated  and  cooled  by  solar  energy. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  today,  is  that 
we  must  begin  this  market  expansion 
process  now,  not  in  3  or  4  years. 

What  makes  the  logic  for  this  amend- 
ment even  more  com.oelling,  beyond  the 
obvious  need  for  it,  is  the  fact  that  the 
technology  for  solar  heating  units  is  al- 
ready available.  The  "Survey  of  Solar 
Energy  Products  and  Services — May 
1975,"  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  lists  in  its  545  pages  more 
than  120  firms  involved  in  some  aspect 
of  solar  heating  and  cooling  from  re- 
search and  development  to  construction 
and  installation  of  components.  Listed 
are  30  manufacturers  of  available  col- 
lectors— as  opposed  to  strictly  experi- 
mental collectors — 8  manufacturers  of 
total  heating  systems,  11  manufacturers 
of  hot  water  heaters,  and  11  manufac- 
turers of  components  and  control  sys- 
tems for  heating  and  cooling  equipment. 
In  the  Washington  area  alone  I  have 
visited  six  solar  installations  of  various 
kinds  and  have  a  number  still  to  go  on 
my  schedule.  Most  other  parts  of  the 
country  can  offer  the  same  variety.  This 
is  not  a  regionally  limited  market.  As  an 
article  I  placed  in  the  Record  Septem- 
ber 3  said: 

The  sensitivity  of  the  amortization  rates 
amd  the  cost  of  competing  energy  sources 


Indicates  that  these  variables  outweigh  the 
influence  of  potentlaUy  favorable  climatic 
conditions.  Thus,  for  example,  the  solar 
climate  control  systems  In  the  Northeast, 
where  energy  costs  are  high,  are  more  com- 
petitive than  .  .  .  systems  installed  in  areas 
where  there  Is  copious  sunshine  but  where 
electricity  Is  produced  by  very  low-cost  hy- 
droelectric power  plants,  so  regional  varia- 
tions In  the  availability  of  solar  energy  have 
less  cost  impact  than  regional  variations  in 
energy  costs. 

Nor  is  this  a  technology  which  will 
have  only  a  small  effect  on  fuel  conser- 
vation, as  my  colleague  pointed  out.  The 
Mitre  Corp.  study  figures  of  2.4  million 
single  family  residences,  80,000  retail 
stores.  66,500  low-rise  office  buildings, 
and  22,000  multifamily  residential  units 
using  solar  equipment  are  encouraging 
evidence  of  the  potential  solar  energy 
offers. 

Everyone  connected  with  solar  energy 
development  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  Federal  Government  incentives  to 
rapidly  expand  the  market  for  solar  prod- 
ucts. The  operative  word  here  is  rapidly. 
Given  the  current  energy  situation,  it  is 
a  certainty  that  solar  energy  is  going  to 
expand  broadly  and  become  one  of  oiu- 
major  energy  sources  in  the  home  heat- 
ing sector  as  well  as  in  other  areas.  That 
same  energy  crisis,  however,  should  con- 
vince us  of  the  need  to  move  forward  now 
with  a  market  incentive  program. 

The  amendment  being  offered  today 
would  move  in  this  direction  by  provid- 
ing a  short  nm  boost  to  the  development 
of  solar  power  in  the  form  of  low-interest 
Government  loans.  The  interest  rates  on 
these  loans  will  be  pegged  to  the  rate  of 
which  the  Federal  Treasury  can  borrow 
money.  Thus,  the  long-term  effects  on 
the  U.S.  economy  and  the  national  debt 
will  be  minimal.  Such  loans  will  be  avail- 
able to  both  individual  homeowners  and 
to  persons  engaged  in  building  residen- 
tial structures.  Consequently,  the  loan 
program  will  have  a  broad  impact  on  the 
home  improvement,  residential,  and 
apartment  construction  industries. 

The  amendment  imposes  limits  both  on 
the  amount  of  a  loan  and  on  the  kind  of 
equipment  which  can  be  purchased  with 
loan  funds.  The  loans  shall  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  and 
installing  solar  equipment,  and  shall  not 
exceed  $6,000  for  a  one-  to  four-family 
structure.  For  builders  and  developers  of 
multifamily  structures  there  is  a  sliding 
scale  down  from  $6,000  per  imit  to  ac- 
count for  economies  of  scale. 

Using  criteria  it  is  already  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing,  ERDA  will  establish 
a  mechanism  for  evaluating  the  different 
solar  systems  on  the  market  and  wDl 
then  forward  its  conclusions  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  agency  which  will  adminis- 
ter the  loan  program.  HUD  will  use 
ERDA  data  to  certify  solar  equipment, 
and  all  loans  made  will  be  only  for  the 
purchase  of  such  certified  equipment.  A 
further  check  is  provided  by  a  section 
requiring  loan  applications  to  be  accom- 
panied by  detailed  plans  for  HUD  review, 
and  requiring  that  no  loans  be  approved 
except  those  for  plans  of  reasonable  cost 
and  size,  with  design  appropriate  for  the 
climate  and  terrain  where  the  equip- 
ment is  to  be  installed.  The  loans  will 


mature  after  8  years  in  the  case  of  one- 
to  four-family  dwellings,  and  15  years  in 
the  case  of  a  multifamily  structure,  un- 
less the  builder  of  such  a  structure  sells 
it,  in  which  case  the  loan  would  come 
due  immediately. 

This  approach  provides  a  meaningful 
incentive  for  the  installation  of  solar 
equipment  because  it  provides  advance 
funding  when  it  is  most  needed.  Rather 
than  giving  a  tax  break  after  the  fact, 
a  loan  program  gives  the  homeowner  or 
the  builder  with  the  iunds  he  needs  at 
the  time  the  actual  construction  is 
going  on. 

In  sum  I  believe  this  is  a  carefully 
drafted  proposal,  designed  to  encourage 
rapid  market  expansion  of  solar  energy 
technology  in  an  orderly  and  controlled 
way,  insuring  that  that  equipment  which 
is  purchased  is  competently  designed  and 
adequate  for  its  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  my  statement  at 
this  point  a  section  by  section  analysis 
of  the  amendment,  copies  of  which  I  am 
happy  to  make  available  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his  lead- 
ership in  drafting  this  legislation.  I  think 
it  will  make  a  ver>'  important  difference 
in  speedng  up  introduction  of  solar  en- 
ergy technology. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  for  the 
assurance  we  have  from  the  chairman  of 
the  subconunittee  that  we  will  have 
prompt  hearings  on  this. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  efforts  in  this  area.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  people  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  where  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
sunshine,  who  are  immensely  concerned 
about  this.  They  have  pointed  out  over 
and  over  again  that  the  solar  energy  is 
more  a  marketing  than  a  technical  prob- 
lem. We  would  like  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  concerning  this  and  use  all 
that  expertise  which  is  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  contratulate  the  gentleman 
for  his  work  in  this  field.  The  gentleman 
has  been  very  helpful  in  the  overall  field 
of  solar  energy,  of  course,  in  his  activities 
on  the  whole  energy  situation,  serving 
with  me  on  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  help  of  the 
gentleman  in  furthering  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents 
part  of  a  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  develop  an  aggressive  en- 
ergy conservation  policy!  H.R.  6860.  the 
energy  tax  bill  passed  by  the  House  in 
June,  contains  tax  incentives  for  the  in- 
stallation of  insulation  and  thermal  doors 
and  windows.  The  insulation  grant  pro- 
gram included  in  title  I  of  H.R.  8650  is  a 
logical  next  step  in  the  process  of  insur- 
ing maximum  energy  conservation  in  the 
residential  sector. 
Installation  of  thermal  doors  and  win- 
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dows  and  insulation,  however,  initvitably 
produces  a  one-time  improvement  in 
each  structure  in  terms  of  energy  \  lavings. 
While  this  is  certainly  a  desirable  step 
forward,  as  is  the  incentive  for  building 
energy  conservation  standards  contained 
in  title  n,  I  regret  the  committee  did  not 
see  fit  to  include  encouragement  sf  solar 
energy  and  other  alternative  energy 
sources  to  replace  conventional  f  v  els,  es- 
pecially oil  and  natural  gas.  and  iiereby 
create  an  ongoing  energy  savings — and 
a  reduction  of  fuel  bills — of  a  greater 
magnitude. 

Such  development  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  reports  rect  ntly  is- 
sued by  the  administration  in<  icating 
severe  natural  gas  shortages  will  occur 
this  winter  in  a  niunber  of  States  If  this 
shortage  does  not  affect  residences  this 
winter,  it  surely  will  next  winter  and  it 
will  be  cold  comfort  to  homeowners  to 
know  that  thetr  extra  insulation  vill  en- 
able them  to  run  out  of  gas  in  January 
rather  than  December.  Clearly  we  must 
be  prepared  to  embark  on  a  re&dential 
energy  conservation  program  of  greater 
magnitude,  one  which  will  not  or  ly  con- 
serve fuel  but  replace  existing  leating 
systems  with  new  systems  utilizing  other 
sources  of  energy. 

Fortunately  alternative  heating  sys- 
tems exist  and  are  currently  being  mar- 
keted. What  is  unfortunate  is  tliat  too 
few  people,  including  too  few  Members  of 
Congress,  realize  this  fact. 

In  previous  floor  statements  [  have 
discussed  at  some  length  the  read;  avail- 
ability of  solar  home  heating  equ  ipment 
and  the  need  to  provide  meaningful  in- 
centives for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
solar  heating  market.  I  intend  U)  make 
the  same  point  again  today.  Because  so- 
lar heat  requires  a  significant  expendi- 
ture in  the  beginning  it  is  not  con  jidered 
a  realistic  alternative  by  many  Ameri- 
cans who  simply  do  not  have  sufficient 
available  fimds  in  the  short  rui.  The 
tax  credit  legislation  I  referred  o  ear- 
lier is  a  step  in  the  right  direct!  )n,  but 
too  small  a  step.  Estimated  revenue  ef- 
fects of  that  change  are  under  $5  million 
per  year,  which  cannot  have  a  sigr  ificant 
impact  on  the  home  heating  industry. 
Personal  income  tax  credits  are  useful 
to  those  building  their  own  hones  or 
seelcing  to  convert  their  existing  lomes, 
but  both  of  these  categories  exclude  al- 
most all  new  construction — sur;ly  an 
area  where  solar  heat  can  easily  play 
a  major  role.  Further,  a  tax  incentive 
approach  is  deficient  because  it  «  mpen- 
sates  the  homeowner  after  the  (onver- 
sion,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  advance  finding 
that  is  needed. 

As  we  learn  more  about  home  heating 
and  incentives,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  a  loan  program  or  at 
minimum  a  loan  guarantee  program,  is 
necessary  for  real  progress.  What  1;  need- 
ed is  a  loan  program  for  solar  heating, 
and  legislation  which  Congressmai  \  Gude 
and  I  Introduced  is  ciurently  pending 
in  the  same  committee  that  report  ed  this 
biU. 

One  obstacle  to  the  adootion  of  1  ur^her 
solar  incentives  seems  to  be  the  c  isposi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  Memi)ers  to 
believe  that  the  technology  is  ;  till  in 
the  research  and  development  stage  and 
marketability  is  a  question  for  some  point 


in  the  distant  future.  Since  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
was  passed  only  last  year,  critics  say,  it 
will  take  time  to  develop  a  marketable 
technology  for  solar  energy.  While  this 
may  be  true  of  both  solar  cooUng  and 
photovoltaic  systems,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  case  for  solar  heating.  A  report  re- 
cently compiled  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  "Survey  of  Solar  Energy 
Products  and  Services — May  1975,"  lists 
in  its  545  pages  more  than  120  firms 
involved  in  some  aspect  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  from  research  and  develop- 
ment to  construction  and  installation  of 
components. 

In  addition,  a  study  done  by  the  Mitre 
Corp.  for  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Inter- 
national Association  predicted  as  many 
as  2.4  million  single  family  residences 
using  solar  heating  and  cooling  by  1990 
or  2000.  The  study  also  forecast  solar 
systems  in  80,000  retail  stores,  66,500  low- 
rise  oflBce  buildings,  and  22,000  multi- 
family  residential  units.  Significantly, 
the  SMWIA  general  president  concluded 
from  the  study  that: 

The  Federal  Government  must  take  strong 
measures  to  stimulate  energy  conservation 
and  solar  projects.  Including  tax  subsidies 
for  homeowners  and  building  operators,  low- 
Interest  loans  and  government-funded  dem- 
onstration projects. 

It  is  because  of  this  potential  and  lie- 
cause  of  this  availability  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed at  the  limited  nature  of  this 
bill.  I  am  pleased  at  the  commitment 
just  received  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Barrett)  , 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  that  his 
subcommittee  wUl  begin  prompt  consid- 
eration of  substantive  solar  heating  in- 
centives for  the  residential  sector,  which 
will  insure  the  conversion  of  existing 
homes  to  solar  energy  and  the  large  scale 
use  of  solar  heating  systems  in  new  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  8650,  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion in  Buildings  Act  of  1975. 

I  would  especially  like  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  title  I  of  the  bill.  Title  I — 
Weatherization  Assistance  for  Low-In- 
come Persons — has  an  authorization 
level  of  $55  million  per  year  for  fiscal 
years  1976,  1977,  and  1978.  And  what  sort 
of  program  will  we  get  for  this  money? 
Frankly,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  has  established  the  program 
in  Uttle  more  than  name  only.  It  has 
failed  to  lay  down  guidelines  as  to  how 
the  program  should  be  carried  out.  The 
provisions  are  so  vague  as  to  be  almost 
meaningless.  About  the  only  thing  that 
is  clear  is  that  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration and  not  the  Congress  will 
be  developing  the  major  components  of 
this  program. 


Entrusted  to  the  FEA  are  such  key  de- 
cisions as  the  number  of  dwellings  to  be 
weatherized,  the  type  of  weatherization 
work  to  be  done,  provision  for  skilled 
persons  to  supervise  the  weatherization 
work  and  mechanisms  for  obtaining 
services  of  volunteers.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on.  Certainly  many  of  these  deci- 
sions should  be  made  by  the  Congress:  or 
perhaps  the  real  problem  is  that  these 
decisions  are  too  hard  to  make. 

I  am  unwilling  to  delegate  such  broad 
authority  to  the  FEA.  This  is  irresponsi- 
ble. We  would  be  turning  over  our  duty 
of  legislating  to  Federal  bureaucrats.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  responsibly  and 
defeat  this  legislation.  Rather  than  meet- 
ing head  on  the  enormous  problems  of 
energy  in  our  country — natural  gas  sup- 
ply, petroleum  Independence,  atomic  gen- 
eration, development  of  solar  and  alter- 
nate energy  sources,  to  name  a  few  broad 
areas — this  liberal-dominated  Congress 
seems  to  prefer  to  dabble  in  trivial  meas- 
ures of  this  type. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  8650,  the  Energy  Conservation  in 
Buildings  Act  of  1975.  This  legislation 
represents  a  combination  of  two  well- 
meant  but  ill-conceived  programs  into 
one  objectionable  bill — 

TITLE    1 "WEATHERIZATION    ASSISTANCE    ACT   OF 

1975" 

Under  the  "weatherization"  title,  $55 
million  would  be  authorized  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1976-78  for  grants  to  States 
for  the  purchase  of  insulation  materials, 
and  for  the  distribution  of  these  ma- 
terials to  low-income  persons  through 
community  action  agencies  and  other 
agencies.  Unfortunately,  Congress  can- 
not possibly  know  what  it  will  be  buying 
if  it  establishes  this  program.  Assuming 
that  administrative  costs  will  not  con- 
sume an  undue  portion  of  program  funds, 
that  the  right  materials  will  be  pur- 
chased, and  that  the  materials  will  in 
fact,  be  distributed  to  eligible  persons, 
there  are  many  difficult  decisions  to  be 
made,  most  of  which  are  conveniently 
listed  in  section  105(b)  of  the  bill. 

The  amount  of  fuel  to  be  conserved  by 
the  weatherization  program; 

The  number  of  dwellings  to  be  weath- 
erized ; 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  State, 
which  may  include  consideration  of 
annual  degree  days : 

Areas  to  be  served  within  the  State, 
considering  climate,  and  other  factors; 

The  type  of  weatherization  work  to  be 
done; 

Provision  for  the  use  of  skilled  local 
work  supervisors  and  foremen  to  super- 
vise weatherization  work; 

Mechanics  for  obtaining  services  of 
volunteers; 

The  priorities  established  among 
weatherization  recipients,  including  the 
extent  to  which  priority  will  be  given  to 
weatherization  of  dwellings  of  low-in- 
come elderly  and  the  handicapped,  and 
the  extent  to  which  priority  is  given  to 
single-family  or  other  high-energy  con- 
simiptive  dwellings:  and 

In  the  case  of  State  applications,  the 
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amount  of  non-Federal  resources  to  be 
applied  to  the  program. 

This  bill  contains  so  many  loose  ends 
that  it  is  almost  certain  to  become  an- 
other example  of  the  validity  of  the  time- 
honored  adage.  "If  something  can  go 
wrong,  it  will."  If  the  amendment  which 
I  will  offer  to  provide  for  a  GAO  audit  of 
this  program  passes,  we  should  get  some 
Information  approximately  2  years 
hence  as  to  just  what  went  wrong,  but  it 
seems  foolish  to  me  to  even  begin  a  pro- 
gram where  the  odds  for  success  are  so 
unbelievably  long. 

Moreover,  my  colleagues  should  note 
that  the  committee  report  states,  "There 
are  approximately  8  million  households 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line."  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  committee's  figure 
of  $100  to  $125  as  the  average  cost  of 
retrofitting  a  home  and,  frankly,  I  would 
be  extremely  surprised  if  this  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  extremely  wide  of  the 
mark,  then  it  would  cost  between  $800 
million  and  $1  billion  to  provide  insula- 
tion materials  to  all  the  poor,  not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  installation.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  either  this  is  just 
the  start  of  something  very  big,  or  this 
bill  is  grossly  imfair  to  the  vast  majority 
of  poor,  who  wUl  receive  no  weatheriza- 
tion assistance  at  all. 

irrl-E      II — "BUILDING      ENERGY      CONSERVATION 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1975 

Here,  again.  Congress  does  not  know 
what  it  is  buying,  since  the  committee 
proposes  to  delegate  to  the  HUD  the 
power  to  coordinate  the  promulgation 
within  18  months  of  performance  stand- 
ards for  commercial  buildings  within  3 
years  of  performance  standards  for  resi- 
dential buildings. 

However,  we  do  know  what  HUD  and 
FEA  were  selling  when  it  first  presented 
its  proposal  to  Congress — a  national 
building  code  with  prescriptive  com- 
ponent standards  and  tough  sanctions. 
Including  denial  of  mortgage  credit 
through  federally  insured  financial  insti- 
tutions, imposed  for  noncompUance. 

In  light  of  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  by  both  Government-sponsored 
and  private  organizations  toward  the 
development  of  energy  conservation 
standards  for  buildings,  such  draconian 
measures  seem  entirely  unjustified,  and 
the  committee  has  recognized  this  by 
substantially  reducing  the  scope  of  the 
measure.  If  there  could  be  ironclad  as- 
surance that  this  title  could  not  provide 
the  basis  for  Federal  control  of  build- 
ing standards  and  practices,  there  would 
be  little  harm  done  by  enacting  it.  There 
is  no  such  assurance,  however,  and  there- 
fore the  best  way  to  promote  the  orderly 
development  of  State  and  local  building 
energy  conservation  standards  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  interference  is  to 
defeat  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
BUILDING  STANDARDS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Building  Energy  Conservation  Standards 
Act  Of  1975". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.   (a)    The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  large  amounts  of  fuels  and  energy  are 


consumed  unnecessarily  each  year  In  heat- 
ing, cooling,  and  ventilating  residential  and 
commercial  buildings  because  such  buildings 
lack  adequate  energy  conservation  features; 
and 

(2)  State  and  local  buUdlng  codes  or  sim- 
ilar controls  can  provide  an  existing  means 
by  which  to  assure.  In  coordination  with 
other  building  requirements  and  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  Interference  in  State 
and  local  transactions,  that  newly  con- 
structed buildings  contain  adequate  energy 
conservation  features. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to — 

(1)  assist  In  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation as  soon  as  feasible  of  energy  con- 
servation standards  for  new  residential  and 
commercial  buildings  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum practicable  economies  in  fuels  and 
energy  consumption  within  reasonable  cost 
levels;  and 

(2)  encourage  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  adopt  and  enforce  such  standards 
through  their  existing  building  codes  and 
other  construction  control  mechanisms. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  203.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration; 

(3)  "building"  means  any  structure  which 
includes  provision  for  a  heating  or  cooling 
system; 

(4)  "residential  building"  means  any 
building  developed  for  residential  occupancy 
for  one  or  more  persons  or  families; 

(5)  "commercial  building"  means  any 
buUdlng  developed  for  use  other  than  resi- 
dential occupancy,  including  buildings  de- 
veloped for  industrial  or  public  use: 

(6)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  United 
States  territories  and  possessions; 

(7)  "perfomance  standard"  means  a  maxi- 
mum energy  consumption  goal  for  a  building 
to  be  met  in  connection  with  heating,  cool- 
ing, ventUatlng,  lighting,  and  providing  do- 
mestic hot  water  for  the  building,  without 
the  specification  of  the  methods,  materials, 
and  processes  to  be  employed  in  achieving 
that  goal; 

(8)  "building  code"  means  a  legal  instru- 
ment which  Is  in  effect  in  a  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government,  the  provisions  of 
which  must  be  adhered  to  if  a  building  is  to 
be  considered  to  be  in  conformance  with  law 
and  suitable  for  occupancy  and  use. 

PROMULGATION    OF    PERFORMANCE    STANDARDS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but 
in  no  event  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary,  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  utUizlng  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
for  public  comment  proposed  performance 
standards  for  new  commercial  buildings.  Per- 
formance standards  shall  be  developed  and 
promulgated  within  six  months  after  publi- 
cation of  the  proposed  standards. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  In. no  event 
later  than  three  years  after  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary,  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  utilizing  the  services  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, shall  develop  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  public  comment  proposed 
performance  standards  for  new  residential 
buildings.  Performance  standards  for  such 
buildings  shall  be  promulgated  within  six 
months  after  publication  of  the  proposed 
standards. 

(3)  In  the  development  of  performance 
standards,   the   Secretary   shall   utUlze   the 


services  of  the  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences,  under  appropriate  contractual  ar- 
rangements, 8S  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
activation  of  such  Institute. 

(b)  All  standards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  take  account  of,  and  make 
such  allowance  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  for  climatic  variations  among 
the  different  regiont  of  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  probable 
effect  of  any  standard  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  on  the  cost  of  new  resi- 
dential or  commercial  buildings  and  the  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  therefrom. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
AdmlnLstratlon,  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences,  and  other  Federal  officials, 
as  appropriate,  shall  periodically  review  and 
provide  for  the  updating  of  standards  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  if  he  finds  that  the 
dates  otherwise  specified  in  this  section  for 
publication  of  proposed  or  promulgation  of 
final  performance  standards  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  cannot  practically  be 
met,  many  extend  the  time  for  such  publica- 
tion or  promulgation,  but  no  such  extension 
shall  result  in  a  delay  of  more  than  six 
months  in  promulgation. 

MONITORING   OF   STATE   AND   LOCAL   ADOPTION   OF 
ENERGY    CONSERVATION   STANDARDS 

Sec  205.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  National  Institute  of  Build- 
ing Sciences,  shall — 

(\)  monitor  the  progress  made  by  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  in 
adopting  and  enforcing  model  energy  conser- 
vation standards; 

(2)  Identify  any  procedural  obstacles  or 
technical  constraints  inhibiting  implemen- 
tation of  such  standards; 

(3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  prevailing 
energy  conservation  standards;  and 

(4)  within  twelve  months  of  enactment 
and  semiannually  thereafter — 

(A)  report  to  the  Congress  the  progress  of 
States  and  units  of  local  government  in 
adopting  and  Implementing  model  energy 
conservation  standards  for  new  buildings  and' 
the  effectiveness  of  such  standards. 

(B)  recommend  to  the  Congress  additional 
initiatives  to  assist  remaJmng  jurisdictions 
in  enforcing  such  standards  for  new  buUd- 
ings;  and 

(C)  recommend  any  other  actions  the 
Congress  should  take  to  encourage  the  ap- 
plication of  such  standards  to  new  buUdlngs. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  to  units  of  general  local 
government  to  assist  them  in  implementing 
through  State  and  local  building  codes, 
model  energy  conservation  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $10,000,000  to  remain 
avaUable  until  expended. 

CONSULTATION   WITH   INTERESTED   AND  AFFECTED 
GROUPS 

Sec.  207.  In  developing  and  in  promulgat- 
ing performance  standards  and  carrying  out 
his  other  functions  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  building  community, 
including  labor,  the  construction  Industry, 
engineers  and  architects,  and  with  appro- 
priate public  officials  of  both  State  and  local 
governments,  and  organizations  of  public 
officials,  and  representatives  of  consumer 
groups.  For  purposes  of  such  consultation, 
the  Secretan'  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
make  use  of  the  National  Institute  of  BuUd- 
lng Sciences.  The  Secretary  may  also  estab- 
lish one  or  more  advisory  committees  as  may 
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section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
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Sec.    208.    The    Secretary,    in 
with  the  Administrator,   the 
of   the   Energy   Research   and 
Administration,  the  Director  of 
Bureau  of  standards,  and  the 
stltute  of  Building  Sciences  shall 
such  research  and  demonstratla  a 
as  he  determines  may  be 
la  the  development  of 

ards  under  this  title  and  to      

Implementation  of  such  standarls 
and  local  governments.  Such 
be   designed    to   assure   that  ,.. 
adequately  analyzed  in  terms  of 
institutional     resources, 
nomic   cost   and   benefit,   and 
affected  groups. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan 
reading).  Mr.   Chairman,  I 
imous  consent  that  title  II  be 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Recori 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  CHAIRMAN.   Are   theit 
ments  to  title  II?  If  not,  undef 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee 
the  Speaker  having  resumed 
Mr.  MuRTHA,  Chairman  of  the 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  1 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  _ 
having  had  under  consideration 
(H.R.  8650)  to  assist  low  _ 
in  insulating  their  homes,  to 
State  and  local  adoption  of  _ 
servation  standards  for  new 
and  to  direct  the  Secretary 
and  Urban  Development  to   _ 
research  and  to  develop  ener^ 
vation  performance  standards, 
to  House  Resolution  692.  he  . 
bill  back  to  the  House  with 
ment  adopted  by  the  Commitljee 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on   the 
The  amendment  was  agreed 
The   SPEAKER.   The   questit)n 
the  engrossment  and  third 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken; 
Speaker  announced  that  the 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the 
quorum  is  not  present  and 
point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  258 
not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
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Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 
Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspln 

BadUlo 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bergland 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brad  em  as 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Can- 
Carter 

Chisholm 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 
Conyers 

Corman 
Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D'Amours 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dingeil 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Eilberg 

Emery 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

PUh 

Plsher 

Flood 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oilman 


Gonzalez 

G.-ecn 

Gude 

Guy«r 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hark  in 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holtzman 

nor  (.oil 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Keys 

Koch 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKinney 
Madden 

Madigan 
Maguire 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OBrien 

OHara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

NAYS— 130 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bowen 


Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawaon,  Del 


Patman,  Tex. 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regu:a 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodino 

Hoe 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 
.  Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santmi 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steeiman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symmgton 
Talcoit 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Whalen 
White 

WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 

Young,  Oa. 
Zablockl 


Coclu-an 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Delaney 

Devine 

Dickinson 


Downing,  Va. 

Johnson,  Colo 

.   Preasler 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Johnson,  Pa. 

Quie 

EnglUh 

Jones,  N.C. 

QuUlen 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Railsback 

Evans.  Ind. 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Plndley 

Ketchum 

Roberts 

Fithian 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Florlo 

Krebs 

Rogers 

Flowers 

Krueger 

Rousselot 

Fountain 

Lagomarsino 

Russo 

Frenzel 

Latta 

Satterfleld 

Prey 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Schneebeli 

Gibbons 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Sebelius 

Ginn 

Lott 

Shuster 

Goldwater 

McCollister 

Slkes 

Goodling 

McDonald 

Slsk 

Gradison 

McEwen 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Orassley 

McKay 

Snyder 

Hagedorn 

Mahon 

Spence 

Hammer- 

Mann 

Steed 

schmldt 

Martin 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Hansen 

Matbis 

Sullivan 

Harsha 

Michel 

Symms 

Hastings 

Mil  ford 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Hubert 

Montgomery 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hefner 

Moore 

Thone 

High  tower 

Moorhead, 

Treen 

Hinshaw 

Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Holt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Waggonner 

Hubbard 

Myers,  Pa. 

Whitehurst 

Hutchinson 

Natcher 

Whitten 

Hyde 

Nichols 

Young,  Fla. 

Ichord 

Passman 

Young,  Tex. 

Jacobs 

Poage 

Zeferetti 

NOT  VOTING — 45 

Addabbo 

Fary 

Meeds 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flynt 

Moakley 

Armstrong 

Foley 

Mottl 

AuCoin 

Fraser 

Nix 

Bedell 

Glalmo 

Patten,  N.J. 

Blester 

Harrington 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pritchard 

Brown,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Stuckey 

Burgener 

Howe 

Udall 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hungate 

Van  Deerlin 

Cbappell 

Jarman 

Weaver 

Derwinski 

Jordan 

Wiggins 

Dlggs 

Landrum 

WUson,  Bob 

Esch 

McClory 

Yatron 

Eshleman 

Macdonald 

Young,  Alaska 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 
Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Chappell  against. 
Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Denvlnski. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  McClory  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 


5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  legislation  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AN  AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE 
CENTER  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CON- 
GRESS, AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  6673)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Folklife  Center 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  6673,  with  Mr. 
Murtha  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi* 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
MooRE)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  history's  most  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  a  progressive  society  which  was 
begun  and  has  been  developed  by  people 
from  a  wide  diversity  of  ethnic  and  racial 
origins. 

Americans  are  certainly  widely  assimi- 
lated in  the  sense  of  "feeling  American," 
and  of  having  equal  rights  and  opportu- 
nities. At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  being  sensitive  to  one's  roots 
and  traditions. 

Properly  perceived  and  recognized,  di- 
versity is  not  divisive.  It  is  a  national  as- 
set, not  a  Uability. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  strong 
upsurge  of  public  interest  in  folklife  and 
ethnic  heritage.  This  interest  is  evident 
in  the  Congress,  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  over  230  Members  of  the  House  and 
70  Senators  have  sponsored  bills  identi- 
cal or  similar  to  Uie  bill  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

HJl.  6673  would  establish  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  an  American  Folklife 
Center,  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Board  would  be  com- 
posed of  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  ofiacials  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  some  as- 
pect of  folklife:  four  members  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  four 


members  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  from  among  indi- 
viduals in  private  life  who  are  recognized 
for  their  scholarship,  experience,  crea- 
tivity, or  interest  in  folklife:  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts;  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities;  and  the 
Director  of  the  Center.  In  making  their 
respective  appointments,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  would  be  required  to  strive 
for  regional  and  political  balance. 

For  purposes  of  the  bill.  "American 
Folklife"  is  defined  to  mean  the  tradi- 
tional customs,  beliefs,  tales,  art,  crafts, 
and  other  expressions  of  the  spirit  com- 
mon to  a  group  of  people  within  any  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  includes  mu- 
sic, language,  handicraft,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  other  skills  related  to 
the  preservation,  presentation,  perform- 
ance and  exhibition  of  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  any  family,  ethnic.  reUgions,  oc- 
cupational, racial,  regional  or  other 
groupings  of  American  people. 

The  Center  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts,  make  grants  and 
loans,  and  award  scholarships  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups  for  activities  includ- 
ing research,  training,  exhibits,  and 
workshops;  and  the  production,  and 
support  of  educational  projects.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Center  would  be  directed  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  national  ar- 
chive and  center  for  American  folklife. 
Materials  for  this  achive  could  be  pur- 
chased or  otherwise  received  and  could 
be  loaned  or  exhibited  in  accordance 
with  Library  of  Congress  procedures.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  embryonic  nature 
of  folk  and  ethnic  cultural  preservation 
programs,  the  bill  also  authorizes  the 
Center  to  itself  produce  and  develop  ac- 
tivities for  which  a  capability  does  not 
now  exist  in  the  private  sector. 

Grants  made  pursuant  to  this  bill 
would  be  limited  to  2  years'  duration,  ex- 
cept that  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  the  grant  could  be  extended 
to  not  more  than  5  years.  No  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  could  be  used 
for  land,  building,  or  equipment  acquisi- 
tion. Federal  employees  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  grants  or  other 
assistance  until  at  least  2  years  after 
leaving  Federal  service. 

The  Librarian  would  appoint  a  Direc- 
tor and  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Center 
who  would  be  responsible  for  directing 
and  supervising  the  day-to-day  functions 
of  the  Center.  The  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  would  be  compensated  with 
salaries  not  to  exceed,  respectively,  GS- 
18  and  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule. 

In  order  to  Implement  the  functioning 
of  the  Center,  the  Librarian  would  be 
authorized  to  promulgate  regulations,  ap- 
point necessary  personnel,  and  accept 
donations  of  money  and  property.  The 
Librarian  would  be  dii-ected  to  include  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  received  and  expended,  pnd 
all  other  "elevant  information  on  the 
Center's  op^erations. 

The  bill  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Center:  $167,750  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30,  1976; 
$710,000  for  fiscal  1977;  $1,716,000  for 
fiscal  1978.  The  amount  and  duration  of 
these  authorizations  were  expressly 
limited  to  provide  the  oversight  commit- 
tees the  opportunity  to  carefully  evaluate 
the  Centers'  performance  and  to  recom- 
mend organizational  changes  if  these  are 
indicated.  These  amounts  include  provi- 
sion for  grants  and  were  recommended 
by  the  Library  as  a  minimum  funding 
level. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  an  ideal 
place  for  the  Center.  The  Library  has 
been  building  its  Archive  of  American 
Folksong  since  1928.  It  has  now  one  of 
the  most  extensive  collections  of  Ameri- 
can folk  music  in  this  country.  In  addi- 
tion, large  collections  of  other  relevant 
folklife  materials  are  housed  in  the  Li- 
brary in  the  form  of  manuscripts,  photo- 
graphs, motion  pictures,  and  other  ma- 
terials. The  Library  also  has  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  published  works  re- 
lating to  folkUfe.  For  these  reasons,  the 
American  Library  Association  has  fully 
endorsed  both  the  Center  and  its  loca- 
tion in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  does  not 
compete  with  other  programs  or  activi- 
ties. It  is  meant  to  be  conservatively  fi- 
nanced. It  seeks  to  preserve  and  encour- 
age folk  art  but  not  'high  art."  It  is  not 
geared  to  dry  academic  analysis  but  to 
the  grassroots  of  America. 

The  bill  recognizes  our  folk  and  ethnic 
traditions  as  priceless  assets  which  de- 
veloped naturally  in  their  own  regional 
and  historical  climates.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fade  away,  victims  of  the 
pressures  to  conformity  brought  on  by 
urbanization  and  20th  century  tech- 
nology. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
the  gentleman  remark  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  been  gathering  materials 
on  folk  art  of  this  nature  since  1928  in- 
cluding, I  suppose,  songs  like  "Brother. 
Can  You  Spare  A  Dime?"  which  I  am 
sure  were  representative  of  the  state  of 
the  Nation  at  various  points  in  our  his- 
tory. We  could  perhaps  now  write  a  new 
song  saying,  "Brother  Can  You  Spare 
$2.6  Million  for  2  Years"  to  finance  what 
some  of  us  who  are  a  bit  testy  about  Gov- 
ernment spending  regard  as  an  area 
which  can  be  left  to  sometime  in  the 
future  when  there  is  no  deficit.  Can  the 
gentleman  offer  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  state  of  folk  art  would  be  set  back 
if  we  wait  until  we  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et or  would  that  perhaps  prevent  the 
center  from  ever  coming  into  existence? 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
testimony  received  in  the  House  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  there  was  concern  that 
many  of  the  folk  art  items  extant  in  the 
country  today  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, when  this  collection  is  compiled, 
and  it  would  be  certainly  against  my 
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better  Judgment,  I  hope  his 
entered  as  an  exhibit  of  the 
art  we  have  in  this  Congress 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the 
his  suggestion. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
behalf  of  the  minority  of  the 
ministration  Committee  to 
sltlon  to  this  bill  and  ask  thii 
to  vote  against  it. 

There  are  three  basic 
like  to  point  out  for  the  opposition 
bill.  First  is  the  cost  of  the  bill 
the  weakness  in  the  organization 
institution  set  up  in  the  bill, 
need  is  questionable. 

Let  us  look  at  the  costs 
going  to  cost  or  going  to  pro\(ide 
expenditure  of   $167,750   this 
$710,000  next  year,  and  for  $1 
third  year  or  a  total  of  $2.6  n^illion 
tice  the  growth  pattern. 

This  is  money  we  do  not 
Members  well  know,  our  till  is 
this  bill  will  further  add  to  >^pine 
deficit  spending.  Who  knows 
much  this  bill  is  going  to  cos 
future  once  we  create  this 

There  is  one  item  of  interest 
like  to  read  to  the  Members 
5  of  the  bill  which  reads: 

The  center  and  Its  Director  are 
to 

( 1 )  enter  into,  without  regard 


I  would 

to  this 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  emphasize 
'without  regard  to" — 
Federal   procurement   statutes 
tlons,  contracts  with,  make  gran 
to,  and  award  scholarships  to  Indljvlduals 
groups  for  programs  for  the — 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  talk  about  the 
programs.  I  suspect  it  is  the  a^  varding  of 
these  grants  which  is  really  tt  e  heart  of 
this  matter.  It  is  the  ability  o ;  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  engage  ii  spending 
money  we  do  not  have  in  a 
which  is  going  to  benefit  ceitain  indi 
viduals  and  certain  groups  of  i  eople  who 
have  no  way  of  getting  that  ir  oney  now. 
It  may  relate  to  a  laudable  pi  rpose 
that  purpose  will  undoubtedly  :  ncrease  in 
cost.  Once  the  Director  stars  making 
these  grants,  and  I  suspect  th  ;re  will  be 
more  grants  than  loans,  we  aie  going  to 
see  a  never  ending  and  continui  )us  stream 
of  requests  for  this  new  project.  Members 
can  see  already  the  growth  ral  e  over  the 
next  3  years  and  it  could  become  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  our  bud^t  in  the 
future 

Since  there  is  no  fimding  s(>urce  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  we  have  only 
that  will  come  from  general 
which  are  already  some  $70 
deficit.  Any  addition  to  the  deficit,  as  we 
all  know,  will  result  in  inflation  next 
year. 

Rule  XI  of  the  rules  of  the 
quires  an  infiationary  impact 


to  be  secured.  The  supplemeital  com 
mittee  report  on  this  bill  says  this  state- 
ment has  not  to  date  been  rec(  ived  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Offio !.  Yet  that 
report  emphatically  states  in  u  one-sen- 
tence conclusion  that  the  billj  "will  not 
have  a  significant  inflationary  impact." 
I  submit  that  this  statement  is  totally 
incorrect  and  totally  inaccura  e. 
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While  $2.6  million  may  not  sound  like 
much  money  to  some  people,  some  poor 
taxpyaer  has  got  to  pay  that  $2.6  million. 
It  has  got  to  come  from  somewhere.  It 
has  to  be  taken  from  someone,  from  the 
taxpayers  or  from  some  other  project, 
and  if  we  do  not  do  that,  we  will  have  to 
borrow  it. 

We  are  already  projecting,  according 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
some  73  percent  of  all  private  capital  In 
the  country  next  year  is  going  to  be  bor- 
rowed for  such  Government  programs  as 
this.  I  would  remind  each  of  any  col- 
leagues that  only  60  percent  was  bor- 
rowed in  1974  when  we  had  high  unem- 
ployment, inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
with  the  beginnings  of  recession.  I  ask. 
What  will  happen  when  we  have  to  bor- 
row 73  percent? 

We  ought  to  be  looking  into  reductions 
in  the  borrowing  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  increasing  them. 

I  am  much  more  interested  in  preserv- 
ing the  folklife,  indeed,  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  taxpayers  and  the  working 
people  of  this  coimtry  who  have  to  pay 
for  such  projects  as  this.  If  we  keep 
spending  this  kind  of  money,  we  are  put- 
ting them  out  of  business.  They  are  the 
people  who  need  to  be  protected,  to  be 
preserved.  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  do 
Ing  just  that  by  voting  down  this  bill. 

The  measure  also  contains  institu- 
tional weaknesses;  that  Is,  it  says  the 
Library  of  Congress  shall  establish  this 
new  program.  Why  not  assign  these 
duties  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion? They  are  in  this  business  al- 
ready. The  present  language  of  the  bill 
could  seriously  dilute  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress ability  to  support  us  in  our  re- 
search needs,  which  is  their  main  role 
and  mission.  The  Library  of  Congress  is 
not  a  vehicle  to  set  up  exhibits,  give  out 
grants,  establish  loan  projects,  as  this 
bill  directs. 

In  addition,  section  3  of  this  bill  fails 
to  specify  exactly  what  we  are  going  to 
preserve  by  way  of  folklore.  It  defines 
in  part  1  the  term  "American  Folklife" 
in  a  long-winded  manner  as: 

An  exhibition  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
any  family,  ethnic,  religious,  occupational, 
racial,  regional,  or  other  grouping  of  Amer- 
ican people. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  words  "of  any 
family."  Does  that  mean  we  are  going  to 
preserve  the  folklife  of  one  family  that 
seems  to  be  interesting  or  does  it  mean 
we  are  going  to  preserve  the  family  life 
of  every  family  in  America?  I  submit  the 
word  "family"  is  used  in  an  extremely 
loose  manner  here. 

Finally,  I  question  the  need  for  the 
program  at  all.  There  was  no  evidence 
presented  in  the  committee  hearings 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  folklife  pres- 
ervation. To  the  contrary,  many  local 
institutions  are  doing  rather  well  with- 
out the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment interfering  in  their  work. 

I  submit  the  evidence  in  the  hearings 
does  not  prove  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment need  enter  into  this  area  at  this 
time. 

So  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  say- 
ing the  idea  has  merit.  Certainly  we 
want  to  preserve  the  folklore  of  America. 
Surely,  it  has  merit,  but  it  ought  to  be 


done  sometime  in  the  future  when  we 
thoroughly  investigate  this  matter  to  see 
who  should  be  doing  it,  where  it  could  be 
done  and  how  it  could  be  done,  which 
was  not  sufficiently  researched  in  this 
case. 

It  ought  to  be  done  at  a  time  when  our 
deficits  are  not  the  largest  in  history, 
which  they  are  now;  when  our  taxpayers 
are  not  overburdened,  as  they  are  now; 
when  our  economy  is  not  weak,  which  it 
is  now;  and  when  inflation  is  not  peri- 
lous, as  it  is  now. 

In  short,  we  should  reconsider  the  Idea 
when  we  can  afford  it  as  a  luxury; 
which,  in  fact,  it  is. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
couple  questions.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  if  the  Ford  Foundation  is  in  a 
deficit  situation  this  year? 

Mr.  MOORE.  No.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  my  understanding  is 
the  Ford  Foundation,  which  Is  a  great 
supporter  of  cultural  diversity,  is  very 
much  in  the  black. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  any  ob- 
jection to  the  Ford  Foimdatlon  or  any 
of  the  myriad  or  plethora  of  foundations 
dedicated  to  this  sort  of  project  under- 
take this  worthwhile  task  and  relieve 
the  taxpayer  of  the  $80  billion  revenue 
deficit  burden  in  the  foreseeable  future; 
is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  see  no  objection.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  making  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  Efentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana calling  to  our  attention  the  language 
on  page  7,  "without  regard  to  Federal 
procurement  statutes  and  regulations," 
which  is  pretty  broad.  On  page  12, 1  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  cotdd  answer  two 
questions.  In  paragraph  7  there  is  also 
this  in  the  bill: 

(7)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  be  entered  into  without 
performance  or  other  bonds. 

I  just  wonder  what  we  are  excluding 
there.  In  the  next  paragraph,  section  8, 
we  are  excluding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3648,  revised  statutes  as  amended. 
This  has  to  do  with  making  advances, 
progress  payments  and  others  which  the 
board  believes  necessary.  I  wonder,  In 
addition  to  what  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  what  else  are  we  ex- 
empting from  this  act? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  made  an  excel- 
lent point. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  in  the  well  will 

'^^Mr  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
argument  set  forth  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  who  immediately  pre- 
ceded me,  presents  nothing  new.  I  rather 
reeret  that  it  takes  the  same  tone  as 
arguments  which  have  existed  over  the 
vears  against  the  legislation  proposed  by 
those  of  us  who  do  not  equate  American 
society  to  a  household  budget  or  to  a 
defense  budget. 

I  have  not  taken  the  time  to  research 
the  gentleman's  voting  record,  but  I 
would  warrant  that  he  has  not  voted 
again..t  any  military  appropriation  or 
the  acquisition  of  one  single  aircraft 
which  would  cost  more  than  this  legisla- 
tion would  cost  in  the  next  20  years.  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  impolite  to  the  gen- 
tleman. .  .      , 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  vvUl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
sure  which  gentleman  referred  to.  the 
one  from  Louisiana  State  or  the  one 

from  Florida.  ,.  .  t  j-j 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  did 
vote  against  appropriations  for  military 
aircraft.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gen- 
telman  from  Florida  1ms  or  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  was  referring  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  MOORE.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  I  did  vote  against  miliUry  appro- 
priations and  wiU  continue  to  do  so  on 
military  appropriations. 
Mr  THOMPSON.  That  is  splendid. 
Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation,  which 
has  a  relatively  long  history,  would 
establish  an  American  Folklife  Center 
in  the  Libaray  of  Congress  to  preserve 
and  support  folklife  traditions  and  arts. 
It  is  conceded  and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Center  would  have  broad  authority 
to  implement  a  national  policy  for  sup- 
port of  American  folklife  by  encourag- 
ing all  art  forms  which  express  the  cus- 
toms, the  beliefs,  and  the  crafts  common 
to  unique  groups  of  Americans. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  236  cosponsors  in  this  body.  Its 
genesis  is  a  long  and  interesting  one.  It 
was  first  introduced  by  myself  and  for- 
mer Senator  Yarborough  of  Texas  in  the 
91st  Congress,  and  has  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  sponsors  and  cosponsors. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Nedzi)  for  his 
imderstanding,  his  persistence,  and  his 
support.  The  rest  of  the  sponsors  are  so 
numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  them.  Many  worked  very  long  and 
hard.  There  is  a  person  who  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  currently  a 
visiting  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  Austin.  He  has  work- 
ed for  a  number  of  years  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  his  name  is  Dr.  Archie  Green. 
His  background  is  interesting,  I  think. 
He  was  born  in  1917  of  Ukrainian- Jew- 
ish parents  and  inunigrated  to  California 


as  a  child.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  with  a  degree 
in  philosophy,  Archie  worked  as  a  ship- 
wright for  20  years,  including  service  in 
the  Navy  in  World  War  n.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  graduate 
work  after  military  service,  where  he 
worked  in  the  library  and  taught  Eng- 
lish In  1969  he  received  a  Ph.  D.  in  folk- 
lore  from   the  University   of   Pennsyl- 

Professor  Green  calls  himself  a  folk- 
lorist  and  a  cultural  preservationist.  He 
and  his  colleagues,  who  have  worked  so 
long  and  so  hard  on  this  legislation,  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit.  Credit  is 
also  due  former  Senator  Harris  from 
Oklahoma  and  many  other  persons  too 
numerous  to  name  individually. 

I  do  not  think  that  for  a  period  through 
fiscal  year  1978  anyone  should  be  terri- 
fied about  a  budget  deficit  if  indeed  the 
presei-vation  of  the  most  beautilul  tapes- 
try in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world 
can  be  preserved  and  saved  for  $2,593,- 
750  That  does  not  frighten  me  very 
much  I  think,  rather,  the  dissipation  of 
the  folklorists  and  folk  rites  would  be  a 
tremendous  tragedy.  I  think  as  a  coun- 
try which  is  just  200  years  old,  and  ter- 
ribly proud  of  it,  we  are  totally  unique, 
in  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  us 
saving  in  this  body  who  is  not  a  descend- 
ant of  immigrants  and  who  does  not 
take  great  pride  in  his  national,  ethnic, 
or  religious  background. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  cele- 
brated, for  instance,  Rosh  Hashanah, 
the  New  Year  of  the  Jewish  people.  Our 
Jewish  population  has  contributed  to  and 
enriched  our  whole  society,  as  have  all 
of  the  other  religions  and  racial  groups. 
This  is  indeed  a  very  modest  proposal. 
It  runs  aU  the  way  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  great  jazz  of  America,  which 
emanated  principally  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  Indian  cultures  of  our 
newest  State  in  the  Union.  These  contri- 
butions culturally  and  ethnically  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  us. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  indeed  a  modest, 
albeit  a  very  necessary,  proposal.  We  are 
a  country  made  up  of  immigrants,  de- 
scended from  immigrants.  We  ought  to 
take  great  pride  in  those  things  and  to 
weave  into  the  tapestry  of  our  national 
life  the  contributions  made  by  those 
from  whom  we  came  and  to  preserve 
those  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  most  enthu- 
siastically support  it,  with  my  deep  grati- 
tude to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if,  in  this  tapestry  of  folklore  that 
we  are  going  to  weave,  we  are  going 
to  weave  into  it  what  happened  to  the 
continental  currency  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
might  be  a  valuable  thing  to  consider. 
I  rather  doubt,  though,  that  we  would.  I 
do  not  think  that  currency  is  necessarily 
a  relevant  subject  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 


I  am  getting  at  is  that  the  old  saying, 
"It  is  not  worth  a  continental  damn, 
came    from    the    continental    currency 
when   they   just   tried   to   print   more 

money.  ^        . 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  Is 
destroying  the  integrity  of  the  American 
dollar.  That  used  to  be  a  part  of  our 
American  folklore,  too. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  , 
the  gentleman  trying  to  convince  me 
or  his  colleagues  tiiat  the  expenditure 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  of  $2,593,000 
is  going  to  destroy  our  currency  any 
more  than  it  has  been  destroyed  by  re- 
cent economic  manipulations?  Is  that 
what  the  gentieman  is  trying  to  say  to 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  for  an 
answer  to  that  question.  »u„„v 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thani 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man is  that  this  is  part  of  Uie  process 
of  the  destruction  of  the  American  dol- 
lar The  total  amount  of  $2,900,000  goes 
a  long  way  with  American  middle-class 
famUies  who  are  paying  for  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson*  has  expired. 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
confidence  in  our  economic  system^ 
such  that  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  an 
Expenditure  of  $2,500,000  for  th«  laud- 
able purpose  is  not  going  to  shake  it. 

If  the  gentieman  from  Idaho  is  not 
that  confident,  then  may  I  suggest  to 
him  that  tiiere  are  a  great  number  ol 
oi^rViSiities  to  cut  back  in  the  future 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  .  ,,, 

m.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield?  .^^  „^„ 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse 
to  support  the  gentieman  and  compli- 
ment him  for  his  very  solid  support  of 

'^li;riS5S?ICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield?  „„„*!„ 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

mTs  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

I  am  sor^y  that  the  debate  has  taken 
this  turn.  I  agree  tiiat  ^2V2  milUon  is  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  although  I  am 
sure  that  tiiis  is  not  an  appropriation 
bm  as  I  understand  it,  I  believe  it  may 
well  be  tiiat  in  subsequent  years  w_e  may 
cut  tills  back  to  a  modest  sum  of  $500,000 

Mr  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand my  colleague's  interest  m  fiscal 
affai^  I  tiiank  tiie  gentiewoman  very 
much  I  would  not  agree  that  the  moneys 
SioiSd  be  cut  back  to  $500,000  per  year. 

however  T 

Mrs  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  f^f^her  if  I  may.  that 
I  heartUy  endorse  tins  bill.  I  tiimk  it  is 
essential,  and  that  is  shown  by  the  very 
way  it  has  grown. 
We  are  going  to  find  in  certam  parts  oi 
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our  Mountain  States,  in 
South,  in  Maine,  and,  I  hopi; 
Jersey  those  who  remember   c 
and  old  stories,  old  personaliti«  s 
events.  We  cannot  do 
usual  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
drawn  and  well  designed. 
Mr.    THOMPSON.    Mr 
thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman 
minute  to  the  gentleman 
<^Mr.  SyumsI  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  say  that  we  have  reached 
the  United  States  of  America 
cents  of  every  dollar  earned  is 
support  some  kind  of  a  gove 
function  and  to  pay  some  kinc 
either  local.  State,  or  Federal, 
cents  of  every  dollar  goes  for 
pose,  in  an  ever-increasing 
government. 

I  believe  that  pieces  of  .^^^.^^. 
this  that  calls  for  the  expenditi  re 
million  are  no  more  than  a  b< 
American  folklore  is  not  going 
pear  in  the  next  year  or  two  if 
islatlon  is  not  passed,  but 
strength  and  sovereignty  of  u^ 
States  will  disappear  if  -we  do 
this  kind  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
would  take  this  issue  to  any  ...,, 
family  or  any  family  living  in  a 
any  family  anyplace  in  Am< 
people  are  working  to  earn 
hoods,  we  would  find  that  ... 
think  $2.7  million  is  a  lot  of 
think  it  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  « 
Congress  is  held  in  such  low 
the  American  people.  I  think 
of  this  type  wily  begets  the  1 
that  esteem  even  more,  and  I 
it  is  no  wonder 
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Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  jl  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frorr  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairmar 
former  supporter  of  this 
voted  for  it  last  December  „.. 
considered  In  this  House  and 
failed  because  it  could  not 
thirds  majority.  I  am  an 
bill. 

However,  between  then  and 
have  changed  very  greatly  in 
try.  We  were  not  then  looking  . 
recession  and  trying  to  nourish 
recovery.  We  were  not  at  that 
pared  for  a  $70  to  $100  billion 
did    not    really    understand 
Budget    Control    Act    meant, 
course,  this  amoimt  is  not  in 
resolution. 

That  sort  of  analysis  led 
further  into  this  bill,  and  ...^ 
cide  that  this  is  not  the  time 
place  nor  the  bUl  for  the  United 
of  America  now. 

The  organization  of  the  bill 
is  deficient.  When  the  comr 
testimony,  it  had  to  decide  „.., 
give  this  particular  jurisdiction 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the 
of  Congress. 

I  suppose  we  threw  darts  at  a 
application  blanks  down  the 
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something,  and  we  came  up  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  why  include  en- 
dowments or  grants?  Now  we  are  going 
to  turn  the  Library  of  Congress  ijjto  a 
grant-giving  institution.  The  Smithso- 
nian probably  had  the  most  experience, 
simply  because  of  running  their  annual 
fair  each  year.  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  has  the  expertise  in  grant 
giving.  So  we  picked  the  least  likely  or- 
ganization. 

To  be  sure,  these  institutions  will  co- 
operate. We  will  need  their  cooperation. 
Nevertheless,  why  did  we  pick  the  Insti- 
tution least  likely  to  succeed  in  this 
particular  venture? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL>  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)   2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  for  yielding. 
I  might  point  out  that  in  the  hearings 
ths  Smithsonian  Institution,  although 
fully  supporting  this  legislation,  did  not 
want,  because  of  its  tremendous  work- 
load In  other  areas,  including  the  annual 
folklife  fair,  to  take  on  this  duty.  The 
foundation  resident  in  that  institution 
had  agreed  with  the  authors  of  the  leg- 
islation that  it  should  be  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  for  his  contribution. 

I  believe  my  statement  did  note  that 
most  of  the  other  organizations  did 
speak  in  favor  of  putting  it  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  However,  in  addition  to  that 
mistake  of  jurisdiction,  we  have  created 
a  17-person  board  that  Includes  8  polit- 
ical appointments,  4  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  4  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  allowing  them  6  members  of 
their  own  party  if  they  desire.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  a  call  for  qualifications,  but 
actually  the  vagueness  of  definition  will 
allow  namins^  almost  anyone  whom  one 
chooses.  Nearly  anyone  can  be  a  folk- 
lorist  in  this  bill  and  then  collect  per 
diem,  expenses,  and  travel  mileage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  lousv  way  to 
pick  a  board.  I  should  think  that  once 
we  had  passed  the  Watergate  crisis,  we 
could  get  over  this  nonsense  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress  appointing  people  to 
handle  administrative  and  executive 
chores.  If  it  is  not  unconstitutional,  it  is 
silly. 

Going  on  to  personnel,  we  are  going  to 
create  a  GS-18  and  a  GS-16.  How  do  all 
our  conservative  folks  like  that? 

If  the  White  House  asked  for  a  GS-18 
and  a  GS-16.  we  would  erupt  in  righteous 
indignation,  but  we  are  going  to  pop  a 
few  more  into  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  call  it  progress. 

Finallv,  as  to  the  defirUtion  of  "folk- 
lore," I  defy  any  Member  of  this  body  to 
find  anv  activity  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try that  is  not  covered  by  that  definition 
of  folklore.  That,  of  course,  is  going  to 
create  an  endless  demand  for  the  future. 


That  is  why  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  were 
happy  to  support  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  this  respect.  It  is  a  new  place  to  go 
for  money. 

Those  who  do  not  qualify  as  artists 
under  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  will  certainly  qualify  as  folklorists 
and  thus  get  a  chance  to  get  their  fin- 
gers into  a  new  grant  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel) has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Frenzel)   1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  I  am  sorry  to  impose 
on  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

In  addition,  we  are  perverting  the 
function  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  We 
have  had  a  very  fine  stafiE  operation  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  serves  us  basically,  but  it  also 
serves  the  scholars  of  the  world.  Now 
we  are  going  to  give  it  an  executive  func- 
tion, a  grant-giving  function,  and  an  ad- 
ministrative function.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  counter  to  its  main  charge  and 
is  likely  to  cause  it  some  disruption  in 
carrying  out  its  principal  function.  Even 
if  it  does  not  do  that,  the  Library  cer- 
tainly is  not  geared  to  accept  this  new 
function  for  which  it  is  ill  suited,  in  my 
judgment. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the 
price,  $2.6  million  may  sound  like  a  very 
tiny  amount  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  In  my  district  $2.6  million  sounds 
like  an  awful  lot  of  money.  My  constit- 
uents are  concerned  about  the  way  we 
are  spending  money.  There  may  be  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
we  will  want  to  devote  $2.6  million  to 
folklore,  whatever  that  may  be.  With  a 
$70  billion  deficit — and  maybe  $100  bil- 
lion facing  us— this  is  surely  not  that 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill  is  a  near  carbon 
copy,  with  a  few  changes,  of  the  bill 
that  was  defeated  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  December  under  sus- 
pension. I  believe  we  acted  wisely  at  that 
time  in  doing  so  in  light  of  its  provisions 
and  extravagance  and  the  cost  of  the 
legislation. 

For  those  Members  who  like  to  keep 
track  of  the  way  tactics  are  used,  this 
bill  first  floated  into  the  Chamber  at 
$5  million.  It  now  has  a  bargain-base- 
ment figure  of  $2.6  million,  with  a  re- 
duced time  authorization. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  already  well  stated 
the  case  which,  summarized,  is  that  at 
a  time  when  the  twin  cancers  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment  have  spread 
throughout  the  body  politic,  I  think  most 
of  us  find  it  even  less  appropriate  to 
paw  the  taxpayers'  pockets  so  that  we 
can  attempt  to  erect  some  ersatz  minis- 
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try  of  culture.  It  seems  to  me  that  even 
the  idea  that  bureaucrats  can  decide 
what  is  to  be  our  culture  and  our  folk- 
life  violates  the  spirit  of  our  traditions. 
That  some  Federal  center  should  make 
these  decisions  for  us  really  does  not  ap- 
peal to  me  at  all. 

Folklife  itself  comes  from  people,  and 
I  can  assure  the  Members  that  $2.6  mil- 
lion in  taxes  this  will  cost  will  also  come 
from  the  people. 

In  England  many,  many  years  ago 
they  had  an  institution  which  served  as 
a  governing  body  for  the  shire,  the  town, 
or  the  district  known  as  the  folkmoot. 
This  was  a  body  of  the  people  where 
they  could  come  and  express  their  ideas 
and  speak  on  the  problems  that  faced 
them.  Out  of  this  came  many  of  these 
traditions  we  have  had  handed  down 
today.  It  is  particularly  well  that  we  re- 
member that  representative  tradition 
because  this  particular  bill  is  different 
from  many  that  we  consider. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Congress,  the  present  day 
folkmoot.  We  cannot  blame  the  executive 
branch  for  trying  to  create  this  agency. 
It  is  totally  under  our  control  and  our 
prerogative,  and,  therefore,  we  have  to 
accept  responsibilty  for  this  agency. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  doing?  We  are 
duplicating,  first  of  all.  We  have  heard 
of  the  Smithsonian  Folklife  Week  and 
activities.  We  know  that  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  at  its  dis- 
posal for  grants  of  this  nature.  We  know 
that  the  Bicentennial  Commission, 
again,  has  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars at  its  disposal  and  they,  too.  are 
making  grants.  We  seem  to  have  learned 
nothing  from  the  National  Science  Ad- 
ministration with  its  grants  and  hand- 
outs to  people  without  any  checks  or 
balances.  There  are  even  more  checks 
and  balances  in  NSA's  operation  than  in 
this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young)  has  already  pointed  out 
this  bill  waives  all  sorts  of  standards 
concerning  the  granting  of  contracts,  the 
making  oi  grants,  and  bonding  and  other 
performance  requirements. 

I  suppose  that  Will  Rogers  was  right 
when  he  said,  talking  about  archaeology 
which  had  some  sort  of  vogue  in  the 
twenties,  of  people  opening  up  the  tombs 
of  Egypt,  that  many  times  we  find  the 
true  nature  of  civilization  in  the  small 
things  that  are  uncovered.  Some  day 
when  the  archaeologists,  if  there  are 
still  any  left,  come  back  and  dust  off  the 
60  feet  of  earth  over  this  building,  and 
get  to  the  House  dociunent  room  and 
find  this  particular  legislation,  they  will 
say  to  themselves  that  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity was  far  more  symptomatic,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Symms) 
suggests,  of  the  malaise  that  pervades 
this  floor  and  the  minds  of  those  Mem- 
bers, as  so  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  us  to  have  everything  we 
want  pt  any  cost,  without  anyone  ever 

having  to  pay   for  it,   everyone  being 

happy,  and  in  the  next  election  all  of  us 

being  returned  to  office,  one  presvunes. 
I  submit  to  the  Members  that  It  does 

not  work  that  way.  What  is  suggested 


here  is  not  a  proper,  but  an  improper 
role  for  the  Federal  Government.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  our  Foimding 
Fathers  never  thought  that  we  ought  to 
have  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  any 
other  agency,  serve  as  a  university  exten- 
sion service  on  the  Federal  level  to  study 
matters  such  as  this. 

Already  we  have  an  identity  crisis  from 
so  many  Federal  agencies  duplicating 
and  vying  with  each  other  for  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  citizens.  I  do  not  think  at 
this  point  we  ought  to  add  to  that  head- 
ache, or  toat  we  ought  to  add  to  the  enor- 
mous deficit.  What  we  should  do  is  follow 
the  folklife  and  wisdom  shown  last  De- 
cember by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  once  again  defeat  this  attack  on  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  . 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who,  I 
gather,  has  a  feeling  that  literacy  and 
respect  for  cultural  diversity  embodies  a 
lack  of  sympathy  for  a  strong  defense 
budget.  As  I  recall,  his  exact  words  were 
something  like,  "Do  not  equate  Ameri- 
can society  with  the  defense  budget." 

I  would  say  we  should  not  equate  cul- 
tural diversity  and  social  pluralism  with 
the  dead  hand  of  Government.  There  are 
ways  that  elements  of  society  can  exist 
without  the  Federal  Government  funding 
them  and  providing  another  board  and 
another  conunission  to  supply  guidelines 
and  to  make  judgments  as  to  which 
folklore  is  worth  a  grant  and  wtiich  folk- 
lore is  beneath  a  grant.  x 

There  is  a  principle  involved  here.  We 
are  spending  $2.7  million  to  fund  this 
program,  and  when  we  are  talking  about 
a  $350  billion  budget  that  may  not  sound 
like  very  much,  and  it  may  sound  a  little 
like  lint  picking,  but  the  principle  is  we 
are  spending  money  we  do  not  have.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  borrow  this  money  to 
fund  this  worthy  cultural  exercise  that 
really  is  not  essential  for  the  survival  of 
our  cultural  diversity. 

It.  seems  to  me  there  is  a  strange 
elitism  in  those  who  feel  that  if  we  sup- 
port a  defense  budget  we  are  somehow 
cultural  barbarians  and  that  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  aspects  of  life.  Gov- 
ernment can  do  it  better.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  it  better.  I  would 
invite  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to 
come  to  my  district  and  see  the  won- 
derful parade  put  on  by  the  Czech 
community  without  any  Federal  funding 
or  come  and  watch  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade  as  the  Irish  storm  down  State 
Street  in  Chicago  or  watch  the  St. 
Joseph's  Day  celebration  in  my  district, 
or  the  Chinese  celebration.  There  are  so 
many  wonderful  culturally  diverse  exer- 
cises that  do  not  involve  the  dead  hand 
of  Government. 

I  would  also  suggest  there  are  all  kinds 
of  foundations  abroad  in  the  land  with 
dollar  upon  dollar  whose  directors  are 
looking  for  such  things  to  fund  and  this 
would  be  a  worthy  pursuit. 

Really,  I  have  a  halfway  house  in  my 
district  for  alcoholics,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  agencies  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  are  going  to  have  to  close  their 


doors  because  they  do  not  have  $30,000 
to  make  it  for  another  year.  I  have  hit 
the  bureaucracy  on  the  head  and  I  have 
telegraphed  and  searched,  and  I  have 
found  there  is  no  way  I  can  get  that 
money  for  this  most  useful  purpose,  but 
here  we  are  going  to  spend  $2.7  million 
to  preserve  the  study  of  some  ethnic 
groups  which  may  be  worthy  and  worth- 
while to  preserve,  but  if  they  are  worth- 
while to  preserve  they  will  last  on  their 
own  merits  I  wUl  say,  without  the  need 
to  spend  taxpayers  mpney  wo  don't  have. 
I  will  say  this  is  the  wrong  bill  for  the 
wrong  purpose  at  the  wrong  time,  at  this 
time  of  terrible  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  he  is  not  sissociating  the  St.  Pat- 
rick's  Day   parade   with   the   halfway 
house  for  alcoholics,  I  hope? 

Mr.  HYDE.  No;  the  gentleman  is  con- 
fusing the  Christian  Temperance  Society 
with  the  St.  Patrick's  day  parade. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  that. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Most  of  them  march  In  a 
pretty  straight  line. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  saying  we  should  not 
mistake  these  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  for  being  against  the  preserva- 
tion of  folklore.  We  appreciate  the  cul- 
tural and  folklore  aspects  of  this  coun- 
try. Quite  the  contrary.  We  are  trying 
to  preserve  that  by  preserving  our  econ- 
omy. We  feel  at  a  time  when  we  can  ill 
afford  further  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  the  spending  of  money  for 
this  purpose  is  not  necessary.  But  this 
bill  also  has  its  inherent  weaknesses  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  such  as  in  the  way 
the  trustees  will  be  selected  coupled  with 
how  the  grants  will  be  granted  smd  so  on. 
All  of  these  aspects  cause  me  great  con- 
cern as  I  realize  that  the  people's  money 
is  not  being  properly  protected. 

I  say  it  is  the  wrong  agency  set  up  at 
the  wrong  time  and  for  the  wrong  amount 
of  money.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  it 
now.  I  suggest  we  come  back  and  look  at 
it  when  we  have  the  country  in  better 
shape. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCX)RE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  succinct  re- 
marks. I  could  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man more. 

I  would  just  like  to  say,  to  fund  this 
bill  it  is  not  the  $2.6  million  as  much  as 
it  is  the  symbol  of  congressional  irre- 
sponsibility In  the  94th  Congress  that 
this  bill  represents. 

I  hope  tile  Members  will  think  about 
that  as  they  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  heartily 
agree.  As  we  look  at  part  1,  we  are  giving 
grants  in  the  future  without  regard  to 
Federal  procurement  statutes  and  regu- 
lations. I  think  we  are  getting  into  a  far 
greater  danger  than  just  the  $2.6  mil- 
lion that  we  do  not  have,  which  Is  too 
much,  anyhow.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  completely. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzales). 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
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reason  I  take  the  opportunity 
this    committee    at    this 
answer  some  of  the  remarks 
been  made   concerning  this 
6673).   I   first  should 
gentleman  from  Michigan  < 
for  authorizing  and  sponsorirjg 
islation  and  with  some 
mark  his  success  in  getting 
proval.  For  about  10  years  I 
duced  what  I  call  the  Languag( ! 
tlon  Act  in  an  attempt  to  try 
the  language  resources  of 
which  are  vast  and  great  and 
like  many  other  things. 

I  notice  on  page  3,  sectior 
definition  of  the  term  " 
life."  with  a  great  deal  of 
happiness,  that  the  committee 
eluded  the  word  "language." 

I  think  that  the  attack  tha^ 
made  on  this  measure  and 
contemplated  in  this  measure 
ous  one.  It  is  the  same  rationale 
be  leveled  at  any  kind  of 
consider  now  or  in  the  future 
is  the  preservation  of  America^ 
and  folklife  or  language  or 
whether  it  is  the  protection  o 
the   enlargement   of   the 
Act  or  any  other  activity  that 
agency  of  the  Government; 
case  we  see  that  which  many 
hoped  to  see  for  many,  many 
that  is  that  Congress  is 
a  responsibility  that  it  is 
my  opinion  in  a  very  wise 
manner. 

The  question  about  the  cos 
have  got  to  have  faith  that 
ting  on  the  Committee  on 
will  be  able  to  gage  exactly 
needs  will  be.  This  legislation, 
tion  legislation,  merely  sets 
that  the  committee  feels  will 
for  the  type  of  program  thai 
mittee  envisions ;  but  we  know 
body  that  belongs  to  the 
belonged  for  1  week  knows  tha 
mittee   on  Appropriations  s 
gives  100  percent  funding  on 
ization  bill.  We  just  simply 
have  the  faith  that  they  wil 
wisdom  and  the  wit  to  know 
it. 

The  real  issue  is,  shall  we 
tremendous  asset  that  is 
society,    its    diversity,    its 
language,   custom,   music, 
these  things  are  fine  from 
standpoint    and    whatever 
made  regionally. 

In  my  home  town  we  have 
of  Texan  Culture  which  is 
the  State  of  Texas.  It  is  an 
thing.  The  State  of  Texas 
priated  millions  of  dollars 
struction  and  perpetuation, 
fragmentary.  This  measure  is 
cause  it  will  give  us  a  coherei^t 
whole. 

To  the  gentlemen  who  are 
concerned  about  money,  the 
the  dollar  and  the  like,  I  must 
the  gentleman   from   New 
Thompson)  that  this  hardly 
ger  that.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
usual  litany  I  hear  from  those 
who  seem  to  abound  on  that 
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aisle,  and  it  is  very  much  like  the  old 

ditty  that  goes: 

"Hlggledy,  plggledy,  my  little  white  hen 
She  lays  eggs  only  for  gentlemen. 
I  cannot  persuade  her  with  pistol  or  lariat 
To  come  across  for  the  proletariat." 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6673.  A 
member  of  my  staff — Bruce  Collins — Is  a 
poet,  and  he  has  written  a  ballad  hailing 
the  soon-to-be-passed  Folklife  Preserva- 
tion Act.  I  have  been  asked  by  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  not  to  sing  it,  but  I  will 
read  the  first  stanza  and  I  ask  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  so  that 
those  Members  wlio  are  waiting,  no  doubt 
with  baited  breath,  for  tomorrow's  Rec- 
ord, can  read  the  other  stanzas. 

The  first  stanza  goes  like  this: 
The  Ballad  of  the  Folklife  Presehvation 
Act 
(Words    by    Bruce    Collins,    tune:    tradi- 
tional—  Peter  Wemberley".) 

1. 
Come   all    you    good    Americans,    good    news 

there  is  to  tell 
It's  about  an  Act  of  Congress  that's  finally 

done  us  well 
It  helps  to  save  our  history  and  helps  to  save 

our  songs 
Against  the  march  of  progress  and  a  world 
that's  all  gone  wrong 

It  is  sung  to  the  traditional  tune  of 
"Peter  Wemberley." 
The  additional  stanzas  are  as  follows: 

2. 

The  American  FoUtllfe  Preservation  Act  was 

passed  this  day 
A  majority  of  Congressmen,  they  did  to  us 

all  say: 
"Every  now  and  then  we  must  look  back  to 

see  from  where  we've  come 
So  we  paissed  this  law  to  make  sure  when  we 

look  It  Isn't  gone." 

3. 

Now  all  of  you  who  love  this  land  will  have 

no  thought  or  fear 
That   in   this   Twentieth   Century  we'll   lose 

our  customs  dear 
Folk    dancing,    singing,    telling    tales,    and 

handicrafts  and  such 
From    the   great   north   woods  to  the  delta 

towns  win  live  on  despite  us 

4. 

Our  American  civilization  signed  up  all  kinds 
for  Its  ranks 

There's  Cajuns,  Indians,  Chinamen,  and  Con- 
necticut's wily  Yanks 

We  put  so  much  variety  into  that  melting 
pot 

ltd  be  a  shame  to  boU  it  down  to  nothing 
and  forgot 

5. 

Of  all  the  men  and  women  who  worked  to 

pass  this  bill 
One,   more  than   most  Is  smiling — his  work 

has  been  fulfilled 
He  stalked  the  halls  of  Congress  to  convince 

the  Congressmen 
His  name:  Professor  Archie  Green,  a  scholar 

and  gentleman 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'  Mr.  Simon  i  . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  came  on  the 
fioor  and  heard  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  fMr.  Hyde)  take  out 
after  this  bill.  It  so  happens  that  in  his 


county.  Cook  County,  1  mUe  of  ex- 
pressway costs  about  $50  million  to  con- 
struct. 

We  are  talking  about  a  bill  that  will 
take  roughly  one-tenth  of  that  amount 
for  3  years.  I  am  one  who  is  a  fiscal  con- 
servative ;  my  staff  has  calculated  that  I 
have  voted  to  cut  $14.8  billion  so  far  this 
session,  and  I  spoke  the  other  day  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT) — but  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  we  as  a  civilization  ought  to  be 
remembered  for  something  other  than 
the  ribbons  of  concrete  with  which  we 
mar  the  landscape. 

We  have  to  preserve  our  heritage,  and 
I  think  this  helps  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  an 
important  bill,  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  particular  measure. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6673.  As  a  sponsor  of 
similar  legislation,  H.R.  4259.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  has  recommended  a  bill  to 
establish  an  American  Folklife  Center  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

With  the  advent  of  our  Bicentennial 
celebration  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  sponsor  a  program 
to  study  and  preserve  our  folklife  tradi- 
tions and  arts.  The  values  of  folklore  and 
folklife  have  long  been  recognized  in 
European  countries,  where  they  are 
treasured  as  a  prime  national  resource 
and  generously  subsidized  at  national 
and  local  levels  of  government.  Indeed, 
folklore  studies  have  become  a  special 
field  of  science  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Finland,  Sweden,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Germany. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  that  the  rich  and  di- 
verse folk  heritage  of  the  United  States 
be  given  similar  attention  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  Library  of  Congress  is  a 
logical  site  for  the  American  Folklife 
Center.  It  is  uniquely  suited  to  carry  out 
the  vital  archival  function  of  the  Center. 
Large  collections  of  folklife  materials  al- 
ready are  housed  by  various  div'isions  of 
the  Library  in  the  form  of  manuscripts, 
photographs,  motion  pictures,  and  other 
materials.  It  also  should  be  noted  that 
for  over  40  years  the  Archive  of  Folk 
Song  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
maintained  recorded  folk  and  ethnic 
music  on  cylinders,  disks,  magnetic  tape, 
and  wires,  as  well  as  numerous  related 
manuscripts. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
American  culture,  such  a  description 
would  have  to  make  reference  to  the 
great  variety  of  elements  which  have 
joined  together  to  create  the  unique 
American  heritage.  The  American  folk 
and  cultural  experience  truly  has  exem- 
plified the  motto  "E  Pluribus  Unum"— 
"Out  of  Many,  One."  The  rich  compo- 
nents of  that  experience — from  the  folk 
heritage  of  Appalachia  to  the  vital  arts 
of  the  inner  city — should  be  enshrined 
for  the  study  and  appreciation  of  future 
generations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  support  of  H.R.  6673. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bell). 
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Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
Dort  of  this  bill,  H.R.  6673,  which  would 
^blish  an  American  Folklife  Center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  have  been  Involved  In  this  effort  as 
a  sponsor  of  the  legislation  during  the 
last  Congress.  .        „ 

This  measure  would  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  diverse  folk  cultures 
which  have  contributed  to  our  Amer- 
ican folk  heritage. 

Just  as  it  would  encourage  the  preser- 
vation of  our  folk  traditions  and  arts, 
it  would  also  stimulate  research  in  cur- 
rent American  folklife  trends. 

The  resources  of  the  Center  would  be 
made  avaUable  to  a  broad  spectrum  of 
the  American  public  through  the  Center's 
public  performances,  workshops,  semi- 
nars, broadcasts,  and  loans  of  materials. 

The  films,  the  music,  the  exhibitions, 
and  the  other  art  objects  collected  by  the 
Center  would  be  used  to  integrate  the 
idea  of  our  American  folklife  into  the 
goals  we  have  established  for  Ameri- 
can education. 

What  better  time  than  now  for  the 
Congress  to  take  this  initiative,  as  we 
approach  the  Bicentennial  year? 

We  have  here  a  rare  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of 
our  uniquely  American  culture. 

In  view  of  our  Nation's  economic  def- 
icit condition  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  any  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
money.  At  this  particular  time,  however, 
I  believe  that  at  this  time  more  than  any 
other,  the  development  of  our  Ameri- 
can folklore  is  of  importance.  For  the 
expenditure  of  a  relatively  small  Federal 
cost  we  will  continue  our  cultural  tradi- 
tions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity and  join  me  in  support  of  H.R. 

6673.  „^  . 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6673  which 
would  establish   an   American  Folklife 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  As 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation in  both  the  last  Congress  and  this, 
I  heartily  endorse  this  effort  to  preserve 
America's  cultural  heritage  and  diversity. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  worthwhile 
and  timely  endeavor  as  our  Nation  pre- 
pares to  celebrate  its  Bicentennial.  While 
America  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a 
great  "melting  pot,"  the  fact  remains 
that  many  of  the  groups  which  make 
up  this  great  country  have  managed  to 
retain  the  rich  and  diverse  customs,  folk- 
ways, and  traditions  of  their  ancestors, 
and  for  this  we  can  be  grateful.  The  re- 
surgence of  ethnic  pride  in  America  is 
a  sign  that  we  have  matured  as  a  Na- 
tion to  the  point  we  can  honestly  cele- 
brate the  unity  In  diversity  which  has 
made  this  country  so  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  us,  an  American  Folklife 
Center  would  be  established  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  promote  activities 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  American 
folklife.  Operating  under  a  Board  of 
Trustees  created  by  this  blU,  the  Center 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts, make  grants  and  loans,  and  award 
scholarships  to  individuals  and  groups 
for  research,  scholarship,  training,  ex- 


hibits, performances,  and  workshops,  as 
well  as  the  purchase,  production  and 
support  of  educational  projects  for  class- 
room and  general  usage. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  Bi- 
centennial by  reawakening  and  reedu- 
cating Americans  to  our  rich  cultural 
heritage,  and  by  insuring  that  it  Is  pre- 
served for  future  generations. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  objectives  of  H.R.  6673. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bill  focuses  on  the  di- 
verse ethnic  cultural  traditions  and  folk- 
life  of  our  country.  This  will  produce  a 
deeper  understanding  among  the  wealth 
of  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States. 
The  rich  and  varied  heritage  of  all  our 
peoples  deserves  to  be  recognized,  as 
these  inherent  and  fundamental  differ- 
ences have  brought  individuality  and 
character  to  our  Nation. 

This  program  does  not  duplicate  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Arts,  since 
the  Endowment  focused  mostly  on  estab- 
lished cultural  institutions,  but  has  not 
sufficiently  encouraged  or  assisted  ethnic 
cultural  endeavors  to  the  extent  I  believe 
it  should  have.  The  National  Endowment 
had  a  $68  million  budget  for  1974,  and 
of  that  sum  only  $1.8  million  went  to 
Hispanic  arts  groups.  H.R.  6673  will  pro- 
vide vital  encouragement  to  these  groups, 
which  are  desperately  in  need  of  Federal 
assistance  in  order  to  survive  and  develop 
their  art  forms.  It  seems  fitting  that  on 
the  threshold  of  our  Bicentennial,  we 
acknowledge  these  ethnic  groups  which 
have  shared  their  traditions  and  cultures 
with  every  segment  of  our  citizenry. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this  bill  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6673,  legis- 
lation which  will  establish  an  American 
Folklife  Center  within  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  center  to 
preserve  and  disseminate  American  folk 
culture  is  long  overdue.  We  in  Arkansas 
have  long  been  interested  In  preservation 
of  folklife  and  through  hard  work  at  the 
local  level  have  seen  a  dream  come  true 
in  the  form  of  the  Ozark  Folk  Center  in 
Stone  County,  Ark. 

Stone  County,  Ark.,  is  a  remote,  moun- 
tainous preserve  of  early  folk  culture:  a 
land  of  small  farms,  heavily  forested,  and 
shot  through  with  rippling  streams  and 
limestone  cliffs.  There  are  no  railroads, 
bus  lines  or  airports  serving  the  county. 
And  it  has  not  been  that  long  that  the 
roads  leading  in  have  been  paved. 

For  this  reason,  the  county's  way  of  life 
has  gone  largely  unchallenged  and  the 
people  of  Stone  County  still  prefer  their 
own  brand  of  home  entertainment:  mak- 
ing music  on  dulcimers,  guitars,  mando- 
lins, fiddles,  and  autoharps.  Square  danc- 
ing, jigging,  quilting,  basket  weaving, 
soap  making,  cornshuck  dolls  and  can- 
ning are  as  prevalent  today  as  they  were 
a  century  ago. 

In  celebration  of  this  unique  mountain 
culture,  an  unusual  State-operated  fa- 
cility opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
In  1973:  the  $3.4  million  Ozark  Folk  Cen- 
ter. Located  1  mile  north  of  the  county 


seat.  Mountain  View,  the  folk  center  grew 
out  of  a  cherished  Stone  Coimty  tradi- 
tion— a  weekly  musical  held  on  the  court 
square. 

Here,  members  of  the  Rackensack 
Folklore  Society — led  by  noted  Arkansas 
Folklorist  Jimmy  Driftwood — performed 
for  their  enjoyment.  Word  spread  and 
soon  others  from  around  the  State  came 
to  listen. 

Most  of  the  instruments  used  by  the 
Rackensack  Society  were  handmade.  No 
electronic  instruments  are  allowed,  and 
the  emphasis  has  always  been  on  au- 
thenticity of  the  music  performed. 

Highpoint  of  the  year  was  the  Arkan- 
sas Folk  Festival  and  Crafts  Show,  held 
on  the  third  weekend  in  April,  to  which 
upward  of  100,000  came  to  celebrate 
spring  and  the  survival  of  the  traditional 
ways. 

The  idea  for  the  folk  center  grew 
humbly,  but  over  the  years  it  grew  un- 
til— through  a  grant  from  the  economic 
development  administration — the  con- 
struction of  the  center  was  made  possi- 
ble. The  center  is  owned  by  the  town 
of  Mountain  View  and  leased  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Department  of  Parks  and  Tour- 
Ism  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  Ozark  Folk  Center  is  a  handsome 
complex  of  structures,  most  of  which  are 
octagonal  in  shape.  The  center  occupies 
a  915-acre  tract  of  land,  much  of  which 
has  been  left  in  its  natural  state.  Eighty 
acres  comprise  the  folk  center  Itself. 

Seventeen  craftsmen  demonstrate 
their  ancient  crafts  operations  in  the 
workshops  of  the  forum.  Music  is,  of 
course  an  integral  part  of  the  story  the 
folk  center  tells.  You  will  hear  it  from 
the  minute  you  enter  the  grounds,  and 
at  night  music  takes  center  stage  as  the 
1,043-seat  music  auditorium  rings  with 
the  sounds  of  moimtain  musicians. 

The  folk  center  includes  a  conference 
center  complete  with  auditorium,  meet- 
ing rooms,  restaurant,  and  lodge.  The  Ar- 
kansas Folk  Festival  and  Crafts  Show 
continues,  and  this  year  was  extended  to 
3  weeks  in  April.  The  summer  folk- 
lore workshops  are  other  special  events 
which  highlight  the  year-round  activity 
at  the  center. 

What  has  been  wrought  In  Stone  Coun- 
ty, Ark.,  is  not  a  memorial  to  the  past, 
but  rather  a  monument  to  the  ability  of 
humanity  to  retain  the  good  from  past 
experience  and  to  the  creativity  and  in- 
telligence of  the  human  race  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  grasp  today 
and  shape  the  future  for  an  even  great- 
er tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Arkansas  have 
recognized  the  need  for  and  desirability 
of  preservation  of  our  American  folk- 
lore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  in  order  that  we  may  establish  addi- 
tional folklife  centers,  as  well  as  to  in- 
sure that  folklife  centers  such  as  the 
one  in  Mountain  View.  Ark.,  get  the  Fed- 
eral support  they  need  to  continue  their 
operations. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  today  we 
are  voting  on  a  bill  to  establish  an  Amer- 
ican Folklife  Center  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill,  which  wiU  authorize  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  collect  and  pre- 
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serve  a  wide  range  of  mater  als  reflect- 
ing the  cultural  heritage  ol  the  maiiy 
groups  that  make  up  the  American 
people. 

The  diversity  of  cultures  "epresented 
in  America,  including  those  bi  ought  here 
from  abroad  and  those  develo  ped  here,  is 
well  worth  studying  and  pres  frving.  Tlie 
history  of  a  country  is  understood  not 
only  through  an  examination  of  its  offi- 
cial documents  and  public  itvents,  but 
also  through  a  study  of  the  life  of  its 
people.  The  life  of  the  Amer;can  people 
reflects  many  different  ethnic,  religious, 
racial  and  regional  backgrounds.  In  or- 
der to  facilitate  study  of  tliis  rich  and 
varied  folklife,  the  necessarj  materials 
should  be  systematically  col  ected  and 
preserved  in  one  place. 

The  Library  of  Congress  h  an  excel- 
lent facility  in  which  to  locati  the  Folk- 
life  Center.  It  already  has  materials 
which  can  form  the  nucleus  cf  the  Cen- 
ter. For  instance,  the  Libra -y  has  an 
Archive  of  Folk  Song,  which  has  been 
collecting  folk  music  for  many  years.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  pleisure  over 
the  years  from  my  own  visi:s  to  Folk 
Song  Archive,  where  I  have  istened  to 
many  of  the  excellent  and  uniq  ue  record- 
ings. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  »  support 
this  bill  and  establishment  of  a  Folklife 
Center. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
providing  for  the  establishm  ;nt  of  an 
American  Folklife  Center  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  aims  at  establisl^ng  a  cen- 
tral place  where  the  ethnic  heritage  of 
our  country  can  be  preserve<j  that  will 
be  accessible  to  everyone.  OUr  Nation 
was  rooted  in  the  cultures  that  )ur  ances- 
tors brought  with  them  from  oi  her  coun- 
tries. In  my  own  district  in  Tsxas  there 
are  communities  that  to  this  day  bear 
the  mark  of  the  Swedish,  Germ  an.  Span- 
ish, English,  French.  Czech.  Polish,  black, 
and  other  cultures  that  origiially  set- 
tled there.  While  we  have  an  excellent 
Institute  of  Texas  Culture  thst  was  es- 
tablished in  San  Antonio  wh;n  Hemi- 
sphere was  built,  we  need  to  have  this 
material  available  to  scholars  a  nd  others 
who  are  working  from  a  centra  location, 
in  Washington  too. 

Next  year,  when  we  celebrate  cur  Bicen- 
tennial, seems  to  me  to  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  have  established  the  (American 
Folklife  Center.  We  are  alrealy  seeing 
an  increased  interest  in  our  American 
folklife,  and  steps  should  be  tjiken  now 
so  that  these  materials  are  preierved  for 
posterity.  This  should  be  done  qy  provid- 
ing a  suitable  home  in  the  library  of 
Congress.  We  should  also  luthorize 
grants  and  loans  and  scholarsh  ps  to  in- 
sure that  this  will  be  accomplisl  led. 

We  are  authorizing  a  modesi  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  on  this  nmertcan 
Folklife  Center,  but  the  dividen  Is  to  our 
children  in  an  appreciation  of  t  leir  her- 
itage would  be  enormous. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
wonder  of  America  Is  that  it  \ias  been 
built  by  people  from  every  comfer  of  the 
globe— truly  a  nation  of  Imiaigrants 
Finns,    Yugoslavs.    Italians 
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Norwegians.  Japanese,  British,  Dutch, 
more  recently  the  Vietnamese,  and 
scores  of  other  peoples  have  come  to  this 
country  to  start  a  new  life  in  a  society 
which  emphasizes  the  primacy  of  human 
rights,  equal  opportunity,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  mankind. 

When  they  settled  throughout  Amer- 
ica, our  inunigrant  forebears  submerged 
the  past  and  developed  a  fierce  loyalty 
to  and  pride  in  their  new  country.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  they  proudly  maintained 
the  cultural  traditions  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  their  native 
lands.  It  is  the  genius  of  America's 
heritage  that  the  many  ethnic  groups, 
while  maintaining  their  individual  iden- 
tities, have  blended  into  a  unique  and 
rich  cultural  mosaic  which  we  refer  to 
as  American  folklife. 

Today  the  House  is  considering  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Folklife 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
would  have  as  its  central  function  the 
preservation  and  study  of  American's 
multifaceted  folklife  heritage.  The  Cen- 
ter will  be  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  national  archive  of  Ameri- 
can folklife,  composed  of  examples  of  all 
forms  of  artistic  expression,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  lore,  drama,  dance, 
handicrafts,  and  architecture.  It  would 
also  be  authorized  to  further  the  study 
of  folklife  by  making  grants  and  loans, 
entering  into  contracts,  and  awarding 
scholarships  for  research,  training,  ex- 
hibits, performances,  workshops,  and 
support  of  general  educational  programs 
relating  to  American  folklife. 

The  American  Folklife  Preservation 
Act  has  received  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
that  support  is  truly  well  deserved.  Ex- 
perts including  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, representatives  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  scholars,  and  represent- 
atives of  folk  and  ethnic  groups  have 
testified  before  congressional  commit- 
tees. They  all  agree  that  it  is  the  special 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govermnent 
to  protect  and  encourage  the  study  of 
America's  folk  culture.  To  date.  Federal 
involvement  in  this  area  has  been  mar- 
ginal and  inadequate.  Hopefully,  passage 
of  the  American  Folklife  Preservation 
Act  will  rectify  the  Government's  past 
negligence  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  cultural  heritage  is 
truly  a  vital  national  asset,  an  important 
part  of  America's  wealth.  It  is  a  blend  of 
our  many  ethnic  traditions,  with  their 
linguistic,  artistic,  and  culinary  diversi- 
ties, into  a  uniquely  beautiful  expression 
of  a  new  national  identity.  It  is  particu- 
larly appropriate,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  U.S.  Bicentennial,  that  the  Con- 
gress is  taking  this  long  overdue  step  to 
preserve  and  enhance  our  rich  folklife 
heritage. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclu- 
sion I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who,  as  he 
Indicated,  sponsored  this  legislation  for 
the  first  time  In  the  91st  Congress.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  a  total  of  237 
Members  of  the  House  who  think  this 
is  good  legislation,  70  Members  of  the 


other  body  who  think  this  is  good  leglg. 
lation,  and  it  certainly  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
after  holding  extensive  hearings  on  the 
matter,  that  the  matters  referred  to  in 
the  legislation  are  not  being  properly 
handled  in  other  agencies  of  Government 
and  appropriately  belong  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  carry  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  6673 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American  Folklife 
Preservation  Act". 

DECi:.AEATION  OP  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  diversity  inherent  In  Ameri- 
can folklife  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cultural  richness  of  the  Nation  and  has 
fostered  a  sense  of  Individuality  and  Identity 
among  the  American  people; 

(2)  that  the  history  of  the  United  States 
eEfectlvely  demonstrates  that  building  a 
strong  nation  does  not  require  the  sacrifice 
of  cultural  differences; 

(3)  that  American  folklife  has  a  funda- 
mental Influence  on  the  desires,  beliefs,  val- 
ues, and  character  of  the  American  people; 

(4)  that  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  support  research 
and  scholarship  in  American  folklife  In  order 
to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
complex  problems  of  the  basic  desires,  beliefs, 
and  values  of  the  American  people  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas; 

(5)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  American  folklife,  while  primarily  a  mat- 
ter for  privat*  and  local  initiative,  is  also  an 
appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

(6)  that  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  to  preserve,  support, 
revitalize,  and  disseminate  American  folklife 
traditions  and  arts. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  In  the  Library  of  Congress  an 
American  Folklife  Center  to  develop,  pro- 
mote, and  Implement  a  program  of  support 
for  American  folklife 

DEPmrnoNs 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "American  folklife"  means 
the  traditional  customs,  beliefs,  dancee. 
songs,  tales,  sayings,  art,  crafts,  and  other 
expressions  of  the  spirit  common  to  a  group 
of  people  within  any  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  Includes  music  (vocal  and  instru- 
mental), dance,  drama,  lore,  beUefs,  lan- 
guage, humor,  handicraft,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  other  forms  of  creative 
and  artistic  expression,  and  skUls  related  to 
the  preservation,  presentation,  performance, 
and  exhibition  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
any  family,  ethnic,  religious,  occupational, 
racial,  regional,  or  other  grouping  of  Ameri- 
can people; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Center; 

(3)  the  term  "Center"  means  the  American 
Folklife  Center  established  under  this  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "group"  Includes  any  State 
or  public  agency  or  institution  and  any  non- 
profit society,  institution,  organization,  as- 
sociation, or  establishment  In  the  United 
States; 
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(6)  the  term  "Librarian"  means  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress; 

(S)  the  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

(7)  the  term  "workshop"  means  an  activity 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to  encovir- 
age  the  development  of  skills,  appreciation, 
or  enjoyment  of  American  folklife  among 
amateur,  student,  or  nonprofessional  partici- 
pants, or  to  promote  scholarship  or  teaching 
among  the  participants. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CENTER 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  an  American  Folk- 
life  Center. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  as  follows — 

(1)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  individuals  who  are  ofiB- 
clals  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  with  some  aspect  of  American 
folklife  traditions  and  arts; 

(2)  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress  from  among  Individuals 
from  private  life  who  are  widely  recognized 
by  virtue  of  their  scholarship,  experience, 
creativity,  or  Interest  in  American  folklife 
traditions  and  arts; 

(3)  the  Librarian  of  Congress; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; 

(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities;  and 

(7)  the  Director  of  the  Center. 

In  making  appointments  from  private  life 
under  clause  2,  the  Librarian  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  appointment  of  indi- 
viduals who  collectively  will  provide  appro- 
priate regional  balance  on  the  Board. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  ex- 
cept that  (1)  (A)  the  members  first  appoint- 
ed under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
serve  as  designated  by  the  President,  one 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  two  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
and  (B)  the  members  first  appointed  under 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  serve  as 
jointly  designated  by  the  Librarian  two  for 
terms  of  two  years,  four  for  terms  of  four 
years,  and  two  for  terms  of  six  years:  and 
(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vskcancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
to  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Center,  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  Librarian,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including  travel- 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

{e)(l)  The  Librarian  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  at  which  time  the  first 
order  of  business  shall  be  the  election  of 
a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Thereafter  each 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  elect- 
ed for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  ijerform  the  duties  of  the  Chair- 
man In  his  absence.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  chairmanship  or  vlce-chalr- 
manship,  the  Board  shall  elect  a  member  to 
fill  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  consrtltute  a  quorum. 

(f  I  After  consultation  with  the  Board,  the 


Librarian  shall  appoint  the  Director  of  the 
Center.  The  basic  pay  of  the  Director  shall  be 
at  a  per  year  rate  not  to  exceed  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
6,  United  Statee  Code.  The  Librarian  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director  shall  appoint 
a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Center.  The  basic 
pay  of  the  Deputy  Director  shall  be  fixed 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  GS-16  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(g)  (1)  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Center.  He  shall  carry 
out  the  programs  of  the  Center  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board, 
and  shall  carry  out  such  functions  as  the 
Board  may  delegate  to  him  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Librarian,  may  prescribe,  and 
shall  serve  as  Acting  Director  during  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Director  or  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Di- 
rector. 

FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  CXNTEB 

Sec.  5.  The  Center  and  its  Director  are  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  enter  Into,  without  regard  to  Federal 
procurement  statutes  and  regulations,  con- 
tracts with,  make  grants  and  loans  to,  and 
award  scholarships  to  individuals  and  groups 
for  programs  for  the — 

(A)  initiation,  encouragement,  support,  or- 
ganization, and  promotion  of  research, 
scholarship,  and  training  in  American  folk- 
life; 

(B)  initiation,  promotion,  support,  orga- 
nization, and  production  of  live  perform- 
ances, festivals,  exhibits,  and  workshops  re- 
lated to  American  folklife; 

(C)  purchase,  receipt,  production,  arrange- 
ment for,  and  support  of  the  production  of 
exhibitions,  displays,  and  presentations  (in- 
cluding presentations  by  still  and  motion 
picture  films,  and  audio  and  visual  magnetic 
tape  recordings)  which  represent  or  Illus- 
trate some  aspect  of  American  folklife;  and 

(D)  purchase,  production,  arrangement  for, 
and  support  of  the  production  of  exhibitions, 
projects,  presentations,  and  materials  spe- 
cially designed  for  classroom  use  representing 
or  UluBtratlng  some  aspect  of  American  folk- 
life; 

(2)  establish  and  maintain  In  conjunction 
with  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or  in- 
stitution a  national  archive  and  center  for 
American  folklife; 

(3)  procure,  receive,  purchase,  and  coUect 
for  preservation  or  retention  in  an  appro- 
priate archive  creative  works,  exhibitions, 
presentations,  obJectB,  materials,  artifacts, 
and  audio  and  visual  records  (Including 
still  and  motion  picture  film  records,  audio 
and  visual  magnetic  tape  recordings,  writ- 
ten records,  and  manuscripts)  which  repre- 
sent or  Illustrate  some  aspect  of  American 
folklife; 

(4)  loan,  or  otherwise  make  available, 
through  Library  of  Congress  procedures,  any 
item  in  the  archive  established  under  this 
Act  to  any  individual  or  group; 

(5)  present,  display,  exhibit,  disseminate, 
communicate,  and  broadcast  to  local,  re- 
gional, State,  or  National  audiences  any  ex- 
hibition, display,  or  presentation  referred  to 
In  clause  (3)  of  this  section  or  any  Item  In 
the  archive  established  pursuant  to  clause 
(2)  of  this  section,  by  msiking  appropriate 
arrangements,  including  contracts,  loans, 
and  grants  with  public,  nonprofit,  and  pri- 
vate radio  and  television  broadcasters,  mu- 
seums, educational  Institutions,  and  such 
other  individuals  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing corporations,  as  the  Board  deems  appro- 
priate; 

(6)  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise  make  avail- 
able to  public,  private,  and  nonprofit  edu- 
cational Institutions  such  exhibitions,  pro- 
grams, presentations,  and  material  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  clause  (1)  (D)  of  this  sub- 
section as  the  Board  deems  appropriate;  and 


(7)  develop  and  Implement  other  appro- 
priate programs  to  preserve,  support,  re- 
vitalize, and  disseminate  American  folklife. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  CHANTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  payment  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  carry  out  any  re- 
search or  training  over  a  period  In  excess  of 
two  years,  except  that  with  the  concurrence 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Center  such  research  or  train- 
ing may  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years. 

(b)  Assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU 
not  cover  the  cost  of  land  acquisition,  con- 
struction, building  acquisitions,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  major  equipment. 

(c)  No  individual  formerly  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  any  grant  or  other 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  to  serve 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Center  In  the  two-year 
period  following  the  termination  of  such 
employment. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  In  It  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  carrying  out 
the   Center's  functions.   Is   authorized   to — 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Center  and  to  use, 
sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions, 
without  reference  to  Federal  property  dis- 
posal statutes; 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  receive  (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  m  accordance  with  clause  (2)) 
money  and  other  property  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Center  with  a 
condition  or  restriction,  including  a  condi- 
tion that  the  Center  use  other  funds  of  the 
Center  for  the  purpose  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  except  that  the  Ubrarlan  of  Congress 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  personnel  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  63  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  Individual 
80  appointed  shall  receive  compensation  In 
excess  of  the  rate  received  by  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Center; 

(5)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  6703  o. 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(7)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may.  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  without 
performance  or  other  bonds  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  VS.C.  6) :  and 

(8)  make  advances,  progrest,  ana  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529). 

(b)  The  Center  and  its  Director  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Librarian  for  Inclusion  In  the 
aimual  report  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  its  opera- 
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tlons  under  this  Act,  which  shill 
detailed  statement  of  all  prlvabi 
funds  received  and  expended  by 
recommendations  as  the  Center 
prlate. 

AUTHORIZATION 


Include  a 

and  public 

It,  and  such 

deems  appro- 


Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized 
prlated  to  the  Center  to  carry 
visions  of  this  Act  $167,750  for 
ending  September  30,  1978;  t71( 
Qscal  year  ending  September  3( 
$1,716,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ber  30,  1978. 
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end|ng  Septem- 


Mr.  NEDZI  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  c(^nsent  that 
the  bUl  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  RscoRD,  and  open  to  am^dnient  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  o  bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  1  rom  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTTTEE    AMENDMnf  "S 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  On  ]  lage  4,  line 
18,  strike  the  word  "eight"  an  1  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "four"  an<,  strike  the 
word  "Llbrirlan". 

On  page  4,  line  19,  strike  th«  words  "of 
Congress"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate". 

On  page  4.  line  23,  strike  the  »ord  "arts" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "arts,  and  four 
members  appointed  by  the  Spetker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  among  such 
Individuals; " 

On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  the  word  "Libra- 
rian" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  tQe  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives". 

On  page  5,  line  11.  foUowlng  the  word 
"Board.",  add  the  following:  "Not  more  than 
three  of  the  members  appoint  Ml  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Seaate  or  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  affiliated  with  the  sane  political 
party." 

On  page  5.  line  22,  following  the  word  "as", 
Insert  the  word  "Jointly". 

On  page  6,  Unes  22  and  23,  strike  the 
word  "Librarian,"  and  add  the  following: 
"President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen$te  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.". 
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The    committee 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT       OITTKED       BT       MB. 
rLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr 
1  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  YouHo 
da:  Page  7.  lines  24  and  25.  after 
Into,"  strike  out  "without  regard 
procurement  statutes  and  regulations 
Insert  "In  conformity  with  Federal 
ment  statutes  and  regrilatlons,". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  cjhalrman, 
unlike  some  of  my  friends  and  oolleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  support  the 
creation  of  an  American  Folkli  fe  Center 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  and,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  am  prepared  to  v^te  for  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  bill  does 
need  some  refinement.  The  title  says  It  Is 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
im  American  Folkllfe  Center  la  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  for  o^er  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  pari  of  that 


title  is  good.  The  "and  for  other  pur- 
poses" ts  what  I  am  worried  about,  and 
my  amendment  speaks  to  one  of  those 
concerns  I  have. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  over 
the  years  for  good  reason  has  required 
certain  rules  and  regulations  to  be  put 
into  effect  when  granting  Government 
money,  when  making  purchases  with  tax- 
payers' money.  These  are  bid  require- 
ments. These  are  requirements  to  have 
an  idea  of  what  we  are  going  to  be  pay- 
ing in  advance,  "the  fly  before  you  buy" 
concept,  and  in  this  bill  I  am  not  sure, 
and  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  them- 
selves are  not  sure,  why  this  exempting 
language  is  in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  bUl  exempts  this  Folklife  Center 
from  the  provisions,  current  statutes,  and 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  handling 
of  some  of  these  taxpayer  funds. 

In  the  particular  section  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  amend  at  this  point,  the  language 
is  as  follows : 


"The  Center  and  Its  Director  are  author- 
ized to  •  •  •  enter  Into,  without  regard  to 
Federal  procurement  statutes  and  regula- 
tions, contracts"  dealing  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  organization  of  exhibitions,  purchases 
of  materials  and  support  materials,  payment 
for  live  performances,  purchase  of  motion 
plctiu-e  films,  and  purchase  of  magnetic 
tapes. 

It  includes  also  purchase,  production, 
arrangement  for  and  support  of  exhibi- 
tion projects  and  books  and  materials 
specially  designed  for  classroom  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  going  to  do  this,  if  we  are  going 
to  spend  this  money,  we  ought  not  ex- 
empt this  Center  and  its  Director  from 
the  Federal  procurement  statutes  and 
regulations. 

I  believe  tlie  amendment  is  simple 
enough.  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  more 
time  of  the  committee  to  discuss  it  fur- 
ther. I  think  the  decision  Is  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  make,  and  I  hope  their  decision 
will  be  favorable  and  that  we  will  not 
grant  this  exemption. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  dis- 
cussed the  matter  previously,  I  think  I 
can  say  I  am  quite  certain  that  we  are 
in  agreement  as  to  the  intent  here. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  that 
when  we  are  talking  about  making  grants 
and  loans  in  an  area  of  this  sort,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  unique  situation, '  so  it  is 
difficult  to  equate  it  with  general  law. 
It  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  exempt  the  Center  from 
procurement  law  except  as  it  would  in- 
hibit them  from  making  sensible  grants 
and  loans.  Obviously  one  cannot  bid  on 
these  kinds  of  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man would  be  satisfied  with  just  this 
coUoquy  and  the  statement  that  it  is 
certainly  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  the  Center  abide  by  all  reasonable 
regulations  and  procurement  rules?  We 
do  have  a  recognition  that  in  these  in- 
stances where  we  are  dealing  with  unique 
areas  of  folklife  It  Is  going  to  be  dlfBcult 
to  apply  a  procurement  statute  strictly 
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in  terms  of  advertising,  bidding,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments.  I  certainly  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate my  very  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

However,  in  this  case  I  beheve  this 
Center  should  be  bound  by  the  same 
rules  for  procurement  in  the  handling  of 
taxpayers'  funds  as  any  other  Federal 
agency.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have,  for  example— and  I  am  sure  he 
has  also — had  films  made  and  had  mag- 
netic tape  recordings  made,  and  I  can 
assure  the  Members  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent  price  ranges  for  the  same  type 
of  production,  for  whatever  the  reasons 
may  be. 

I  am  suggesting  that  by  leaving  this 
exemption  in  the  bill  I  am  afraid  we  are 
just  opening  this  Center  and  its  staff  to 
many,  many  possibilities  of  abuse,  crit- 
icism, and  possible  scandal  on  down  the 
path. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  ur- 
gently  press  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  would  like  to 
add  in  the  strongest  terms  possible  my 
support  for  this  amendment,  and  I  point 
out  to  the  Members  that  this  section  Is 
one  of  the  gravest  weaknesses  in  the  bill. 
I  think  the  author  of  the  amendment 
has  adequately  explained  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  necessary  to  see  to  it 
that  our  funds  are  protected. 

I  can  see  any  number  of  people  taking 
advantage  of  this,  as  pointed  out  In  the 
general  debate  on  the  bill.  As  a  result 
I  fear  anything  can  be  labeled  as  folk- 
lore and  anything  can  be  capable  of  be- 
ing worthy  of  preservation. 

It  would  seem  only  adequate  that  we 
put  some  protection  in  here  for  the 
preservation  of  the  people's  money. 
Otherwise,  the  door  of  abuse  is  going  to 
be  wide  open. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  my  op- 
position is  not  because  I  object  to  the 
principle  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young)  has  enunciated,  but  I  am 
concerned  that  In  the  making  of  grants 
and  loans,  in  the  funding  of  scholar- 
ships and  in  the  encouragement  of  cer- 
tain of  these  projects,  since  we  are  deal- 
ing with  unique  situations,  the  Center 
will  be  encumbered  if  it  is  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  bidding  and  advertising 
regulations  that  appear  in  the  Federal 
statutes. 

Additionally,  I  might  point  out  to  the 
membership  that  there  is  a  requirement 
in  the  legislation  that  the  Center  report 
to  the  Congress  Indicating  all  expendi- 
tures and  all  Income,  together  with  other 
pertinent  data,  which,  it  seems  to  me. 
should  give  the  Congress  the  necessary 
information  in  order  to  exert  adequate 
oversight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  NEDZI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

^  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  listening  to  the  coUoquy. 
Could  the  subcommittee  chairman  tell 
us  the  Members  of  the  House,  why  this 
language  is  in  there:  "without  regard  to 
Federal  procurement  statutes"?  The 
amendment  would  require  conformity 
with  Federal  procurement  statutes. 

Mr  NEDZI.  As  I  tried  to  indicate  in  my 
Initial  remarks,  the  reason  the  language 
was  put  in  there  is  because  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  unique  program.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  specific  form  of  folk  art  such 
as  that  found  in  the  State  of  Florida  or 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  probably  one 
of  a  kind  so  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  normal  bidding  and  advertising  proc- 
ess which  Federal  procurement  regula- 
tions require. 

If  it  came  to  entering  into  a  contract 
for  housing,  which,  incidentally,  this 
legislation  specifically  forbids — the  Cen- 
ter cannot  procure  land  or  equipment — 
then  I  would  be  in  agreement  with  the 
Federal  procurement  regulations.  Ob- 
viously they  should  apply  under  those 
circumstances,  but  I  think  it  would  un- 
duly encumber  the  Center's  operation  by 
having  this  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  point  out  that  although  there 
might  be  an  inclination  to  support  the 
amendment,  the  fact  is  that  folklife  per- 
formances and  such  can  hardly  be  put 
out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

There  are  persons,  individual  per- 
sons, with  absolutely  totally  unique  tal- 
ents who  can  do  things  which  other  per- 
sons might  imitate  or  emulate,  but  not 
so  well.  Therefore,  if  we  would  want 
a  performance  of  Appalachian  folk  songs 
or  other  folk  songs,  the  best  person  or 
persons  to  do  those  are  those  who  have 
done  them  all  their  lives  rather  than  to 
put  them  out  to  bid  for  imitators  to 
come  in. 

I  do  recognize — and  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida — that  this  is  a  well- 
intentioned  amendment,  but  I  think  that 
It  might  well  be  destructive  of  the  qual- 
ity which  we  seek. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  very  much  the  atti- 
tude of  the  chairman  and  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  procurement  statutes 
and  regulations  already  provide  for  situ- 
ations where  there  is  only  a  single  source 
or  a  unique  situation  as  to  availability 
of  talent,  et  cetera. 

That  being  the  case.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  amendment  creates  any  problem  at 
aU  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  To  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  am  not  certain  that  is 
the  case,  but  it  is  certainly  the  com- 
mittee's intent  or  the  chairman's  intent 


that  if,  in  fact,  there  are  procurement 
matters  other  than  with  respect  to  these 
xmique  situations,  the  law  should  be  ap- 
plied to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmait  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Nedzi)  there 
were — ayes,  35,  noes  15. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     YOUNG     OF 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida:  Page  12,  line  16,  after  "other  bonds 
and"  strike  out  "vrithout  regard  to"  and  In- 
sert "in  conformity  with". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  offered  for  basically 
the  same  reason  as  my  first  amendment. 
There  is  an  exemption  also  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  bill  exempting  the  members 
of  the  Board  from  advertising  for  bids. 
Basically  the  bill  is  exempting  this  Board 
from  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5) .  I  feel  the  same 
arguments  would  apply  to  this  as  to  my 
first  amendment.  I  just  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  exempt  this  Board  from  those 
provisions  requiring  advertising  for  bids 
and  so  on  for  the  purchase  of  property, 
supplies,  materials,  or  services.  This 
amendment  does  away  with  that  exemp- 
tion. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  for  the  same  reasons  as 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YOTTNG  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Youwro  of  Flor- 
ida: Page  12.  line  19.  After  "Under  this  Act" 
strike  out  "without  regard  to"  and  Insert  "In 
conformity  with". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  in  the  same  vein  as  the  first  two 
amendments  and  It  is  in  the  next  para- 
graph of  the  same  section.  What  the  bill 
will  be  doing  here  is  exempting  the  Board 
from  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
529). 

This  provides  there  shsdl  be  no  ad- 
vances of  funds  to  persons  p>erforming 
contracts  or  providing  materials  or  sup- 
plies until  some  performance  has  been 
made  or  such  supplies  or  materials  pro- 
vided. The  bill  would  exempt  the  Board 
from  that  provision  and  allow  firnds  to 
be  advanced  whether  any  performances 
were  ever  achieved  or  niaterials  or  sup- 
plies ever  provided.  As  In  the  first  two 
amendments,  this,  my  third  amendment 
will  correct  that  situation  and  not  ex- 
empt the  Board  from  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  recognized? 
Mr.  NEDZI.  No.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida   (Mr.  Yoimc). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Murtha. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  imder  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
6673 )  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
an  American  Folklife  Center  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  603, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wsis  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  272,  nays  117, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Bsurett 
Baucus 
Beard,  B.I. 
BeU 

Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Blouin 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Honker 
Bowen 
Brad  em  as 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 


I  Roll  No.  500] 
YEAS— 272 

Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Butler 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cblsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
CorneU 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 
Dell  urns 


Dent 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Penwick 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oilman 
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Olnn 

Oonzftlez 

Oreen 

Oude 

Quyer 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanimer- 
Bchznidt 

HaaJey 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoakl 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

I^evltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McOade 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Magulre 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Aahley 

Aspin 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Byron 

Chappell 

C.ancy 

C.awson,  Del 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conabie 

Com  an 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

de  la  Qarza 

Delaney 

Devlne 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Ind. 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Gradlson 


Mabon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathts 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Bdeeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MlUer,  Calif. 

MlUs 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 
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Grassley 

Hagedorn 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Okla. 

Hasten 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCollister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

MUler.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
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I  tosenthal 

1  tostenkowskl 

Itoybal 

llusso 

!  It  Germain 

i  larasin 

S  ^rbanes 

Scheuer 

S  chroeder 

Sk:hulze 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

S  hlpley 

Slkes 

imon 
£lsk 
Elack 

£  mlth,  Iowa 
Sslarz 
S  pellman 
8  ;)ence 
£  taggers 
Canton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
^epbens 
S  lokes 
S  tudds 
Salllvan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Tiague 
T  tiompson 
Tione 
T  bomton 
T  -axler 
T  longas 

V  Iman 

V  tnder  Jagt 

V  mder  Veen 
Vinik 

V  gorito 
TXalsh 

W  ampler 

Waxman 

Whalen 

White 

wfcltten 

^igglns 

W  Uson,  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

W  right 

Yiitea 

Yi  lung.  Pla. 

Yi  lung.  Ga. 

Yi  lung.  Tex. 

Zi  blockl 

Z«  ferettl 


Ni  tcher 
Nl  chols 
O'Brien 
Pessman 
Pe  ttls 
PUe 
Q>  lUlen 
Ri  ndall 
Rf  ngel 
R«g\ila 
Re  berts 
R(binson 
Rcush 
Re  usselot 
Ri  innels 
Ri:ppe 
Rym 
Saitini 
Sa  ^terfleld 
Sc  meebell 
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ius 
iver 


Sei  )el 

Sh- 

Sh  lister 

Sk  jbitz 

Sn  ith,  Nebr. 

Sn  ?der 

Stfelman 

St' 

St 


liger,  Ariz, 
iger.  Wis, 


Sti  atton 
Syi  nms 
Tajcott 
Tatlor,  Mo. 
Tri  len 
Waggonner 
Wliitehurst 
Wjdler 
Wjlle 


Addabbo 

Pary 

MotU 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Plynt 

NU 

Armstrong 

Foley 

Patten,  N.J. 

AuColn 

Pountaln 

Pepper 

BedeJ 

Praser 

Prltchard 

Blester 

GlBlmo 

Stark 

Boggs 

Harrlnerton 

Steed 

Brown,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Stuckey 

Bvirgener 

Hungate 

Udall 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jarman 

Van  Deerlln 

Conyers 

Jordan 

Weaver 

Derwlnskl 

Landrum 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dlggs 

McClory 

Yatron 

Escb 

Madden 

Young.  Alaska 

Eshleman 

Moakley 

So  the  biU 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Blester  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Jarman  against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Burgener 
against. 

Mrs.  Jordan  for,  with  Mr.  Mottl   against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Pary. 
Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Madden. 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 
Mr.  Qlaimo  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table: 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICA  IS  GRATEFUL  THAT  OUR 
PRESIDENT  WAS  SPARED 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  America  is  deeply  grateful  that 
our  President  was  spared  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  on  his  life  in  California 
last  week.  It  seems  providential  that  the 
circumstances  were  such  that  the  efTort 
to  assassinate  him  failed.  More  famili- 
arity by  the  assailant  about  the  way  her 
weapon  fimctioned  could  have  been  dis- 
astrous for  the  President. 

The  President's  guidance  and  leader- 
ship are  appreciated  more  and  more  by 
the  American  people.  His  calm  reason- 
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ing  and  his  unfaltering  efforts  to  bring 
stability  at  home  and  peace  abroad  havt 
added  almost  daily  to  his  stature  oa. 
tionally. 

The  American  people  have  had  enough 
trtigedy  in  the  lives  of  public  officials 
The  attempt  on  the  President's  life  em- 
phasizes again  the  need  for  more  vig- 
orous  efforts  for  crime  prevention  and 
for  the  speedy  apprehension  and  prose- 
cution of  those  giiHty  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. There  is  no  substitute  for  effective 
enforcement  of  the  law.  This  has  been 
made  extremely  difficult  by  Supreme 
Court  rulings  in  recent  years  which 
favor  the  criminal  rather  than  the  vic- 
tim. It  is  time  for  America  to  take  a 
new  and  determined  look  at  the  short- 
comings in  law  enforcement  and,  if 
necessary,  to  close  the  loopholes  which 
are  now  available  to  law  violators.  Amer- 
ica's record  on  law  enforcement  is  one  of 
the  worst  among  advanced  nations.  This 
is  not  something  to  be  proud  of. 


CONSTRUCTION   INDUSTRY   STABI- 
LIZATION  ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  introduce  today  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Stabilization  Act  of 
1975.  I  am  honored  to  have  Mr.  Qua, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  join  me 
as  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  the  companion  to  H.R.  5900, 
Equal  Treatment  of  Craft  and  Industrial 
Employees.  It  is  the  second  half  of  the 
much-discussed  "package"  mentioned 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  5900. 

This  bipartisan  bill  has  been  formu- 
lated in  close  cooperation  between  my- 
self. Secretary  of  Labor  John  Dunlop, 
and  representatives  of  Isibor  and  manage- 
ment. It  has  the  approval  and  support  of 
President  Ford;  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO;  Robert  Georgine,  presi- 
dent of  the  building  trades  department 
of  the  APli-CIO;  and  management 
groups. 

I  regret  that  the  need  for  expeditious 
action  has  prevented  me  from  circulating 
this  bill  more  widely  for  cosponsorship, 
especially  to  those  who  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and  cosponsored  HJi. 
5900.  I  would  invite  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  by  introducing  identical  bills. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  a 
long-needed  step  toward  bringing 
greater  stability  and  rationality  to  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  fragmented 
and  frequently  troubled  construction  in- 
dustry. It  perserves  the  structure  of  free 
collective  bargaining  that  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  labor-management  relations  in 
this  country.  It  does  not  constitute  wage 
and  price  control,  nor  is  it  a  form  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation seeks  to  improve  dispute  settle- 
ment, with  a  minimum  of  Government 
interference  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

The  bill  will  create  a  new  mechanism 
in  the  construction  industry  that  pro- 
vides an  enhanced  role  in  negotiations 
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for  national  labor  organizations  and  na- 
Uonal  contractor  organizations  working 
as  a  group,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  flexibility  and  variations  that 
appropriately  exist  among  localities, 
crafts  and  branches  of  the  Industry.  It 
applies  solely  to  standard  labor  organiza- 
tions and  to  contractors  and  their  asso- 
ciations engaged  in  coUective  bargainhig. 
The  new  framework  for  stable  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  provided  for  by  this  bill, 
will.  I  believe,  give  an  important  shot  in 
the  arm  to  this  depressed  Industry  and 
will  be  a  landmark  in  American  labor 

policy.  ^  w    ^x- 

A  summary  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  follows : 

The  major  provisions  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee  Is  comprised  of  10 
management  representatives,  10  labor  repre- 
sentatives, and  up  to  3  neutral  members,  all 
appointed  by  the  President.  One  of  the  neu- 
tral members  shall  be  appointed  Chairman. 
The  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
ConcUlation  Service  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  be  ex  officio  members.  The  role  of 
the  parties  is  enhanced  by  providing  that  the 
management,  labor,  and  neutral  members 
shall  be  appointed  after  consultation  with 
the  national  organizations. 

2.  Local  labor  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  standard  labor  organizations  In  the  in- 
dustry are  required  to  give  60  days'  notice  to 
their  national  unions  before  the  expiration 
or  reopening  of  agreements,  and  contractors 
or  associations  engaged  in  collective  bargain- 
ing with  them  are  slmUarly  required  to  noti- 
fy either  the  national  organizations  with 
which  they  are  affiliated,  or  the  Committee 
directly  If  there  Is  no  national  affiliation.  The 
standard  national  labor  organizations  and 
the  national  contractor  associations  engaged 
in  collective  bargaining  are  required  to  for- 
ward such  notices  to  the  Committee. 

3.  The  Committee  may  elect  to  take  Juris- 
diction of  the  matter,  in  which  case  any 
strike  or  lockout  is  deferred  for  up  to  30  days 
past  the  expiration  or  reopening  date. 

4.  The  Committee  may  decide  to  refer  a 
matter  to  a  national  craft  board  or  to  the 
national  machinery  established  by  a  branch 
of  the  industry,  on  which  national  unions  and 
national  contractor  associations  are  repre- 
sented, In  an  effort  to  assist  the  parties  to 
reach  agreement.  The  Committee  may  elect 
to  meet  with  the  parties  Itself. 

5.  The  Committee  may  also  request  the 
standard  labor  organizations  and  the  national 
contractor  associations  whose  members  are 
directly  Involved  to  participate  In  the  nego- 
tiations. In  that  event,  any  new  or  revised 
collective  bargaining  agreement  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  standard  national  construction 
labor  organization  with  which  the  local  labor 
organization,  or  other  subordinate  body,  is 
affiliated  in  order  for  the  agreement  to  be  of 
any  force  or  effect.  In  the  event  the  standard 
national  labor  organization  or  national  con- 
tractor association  pawtlcipates  in  such  nego- 
tiation, it  shall  not  suffer  any  criminal  or 
civil  liability  arising  out  of  such  participa- 
tion; nor  shall  the  standard  national  labor 
organization  be  subject  to  any  civil  or  crim- 
inal llabUity  arising  out  of  its  approval,  or 
failure  to  approve,  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

6.  The  statute  specifies  the  standards 
which  the  Committee  shall  take  into  account 
in  taking  Jurisdiction  of  a  matter  and  re- 
questing the  participation  of  the  standard 
national  labor  organizations  and  the  national 
contractor     associations.     These     standards 


broadly  specify  Improvements  In  collective 
bargaining  procedures  and  practices. 

7.  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  make 
broad  studies  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
industry  and  to  make  general  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  negotiating  structures, 
improvement  of  productivity,  stabUlty  of  em- 
ployment, dlfferentUls  among  branches  of 
the  Industry,  dispute  settlement  procedures, 
and  other  related  matters. 

8.  The  proposed  legislation  rxms  for  a  term 
of  6  years.  The  Committee  shall  submit  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congrees  and,  6  months 
in  advance  of  the  6-year  limit,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  make  recommendations  with  regartl 
to  the  extension  of  the  legislatton. 


THE  WORLD  CHAMPION  PITTS  SPE- 
CIAL MANUFACTURED  IN  WYO- 
MING 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  recess  I  was  delighted  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Afton,  Wyo..  where  for  many 
years  an  aircraft  industry  established  by 
Call  Air  is  continuing  as  one  of  the  basic 
industries  in  this  lovely  valley  in  the 
western  rim  of  the  State. 

The  plant  Is  now  a  part  of  Pitts  Avia- 
tion Enterprises,  Inc.  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Homestead,  Fla.  The  Wyoming 
plant  is  assigned  the  special  role  of  man- 
ufacturing the  Pitts  Special,  a  world 
champion  maximum  performance  air- 
plane capable  of  outperforming  in  ma- 
neuvers any  kno'wn  airplane  flying  today. 
Aerobatic  airplanes  are  diflftcult  to 
build.  The  first  Pitts  Special  took  to  the 
air  in  about  1945.  It  had  a  standard  55- 
horsepower  Lycoming  up  front  with  no 
Inverted  system.  Although  this  combina- 
tion performed  well  by  light  aircraft 
standards  of  the  day,  the  Lycoming  was 
replaced  with  a  90-horsepower  Franklin 
and  stepped  up  toward  the  larger  pow- 
ered models  prevalent  today.  Many  mod- 
ifications have  taken  place  In  this  excep- 
tional airplane,  and  beginning  in  1964,  a 
completely  new  design  for  symmetrical 
wings  was  tried.  After  a  few  minor 
changes  they  proved  to  be  excellent,  so 
good  in  fact,  that  a  patent  was  promptly 
applied  for  and  granted. 

The  1966  Pitts  found  itself  with  180 
horsepower  up  front,  a  heftier  fuse- 
lage to  handle  the  added  power,  and  a 
larger  cockpit.  Bob  Herendeen  used  this 
model  to  win  the  nationals  in  1966.  Mary 
Gaffaney  took  the  woman's  nationals  in 
1967  using  a  similar  machine.  She  later 
went  on  to  win  the  woman's  nationals  in 
1968.  1969,  1970,  and  1971— all  with 
Pitts  Specials.  Bob  Herendeen  topped  his 
1966  performance  in  1968  by  winning  a 
very  respectable  third  place  in  the  world 
competition  in  East  Germany.  Mary 
Gaffaney  took  an  equally  credible  fifth 
place  in  her  class  at  the  same  event. 

But  1972  was  the  year  for  Pitts  air- 
planes. The  U.S.  Aerobatic  Team,  led  by 
C:harlie  Hillard,  Jr.  and  Mary  Gaffaney, 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  international 
competitions  held  at  Salon  De  Provence, 
France.  The  U.S.  team  and  their  snarl- 
ing Pitts  biplanes  gave  the  world  a  first- 


class  demonstration  of  aerobatic  air- 
manship. And  make  no  mistake,  the 
competition  was  tough. 

The  latest  chapter  for  the  Special  was 
written  early  in  1973.  For  the  first  time, 
the  choice  of  champions  would  be  offered 
ready  built  and  fully  certified.  For  the 
homebuilders,  all  plan  sheets  were  com- 
pletely redrawn  and  expanded,  making 
the  plan  packet  the  most  complete  ever 
offered. 

Plans  for  the  Pitts  Special  were  avail- 
able to  homebuilders  in  1962.  Its  popu- 
larity since  has  bordered  on  the  sensa- 
tional, with  well  over  200  aircraft  being 
completed  to  date. 

The  Afton.  Wyo.,  faciUty  not  only 
manufMtures  the  airplane,  but  puts  up 
kit  models  to  be  mailed  out  to  those  who 
can  assemble  their  own  models  of  these 
delightful  airplanes  fully  certified  by 
PAA  with  no  aerobatic  restrictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
Doyle  Child  and  Mr.  Elmo  Newswander, 
both  of  the  Pitts  operation,  Aerotek.  in 
Afton,  and  particularly  the  new  general 
manager,  Mr.  Robert  Merritt,  and  wish 
them  well  in  this  excellent  facility.  It  is 
further  proof  that  Wyoming  need  not 
rely  upon  mineral  resources  extraction 
alone  for  expanding  its  present  popula- 
tion. Its  cities  do,  indeed,  provide  ideal 
locations  for  small  industries  such  as  the 
airplane  manufacturing  of  the  world 
famous  Pitts  Special. 


PETER  KALDES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  greatly  saddened  by  the  death  of 
one  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania's  fore- 
most citizens  and  one  of  my  closest  per- 
sonal friends.  Mr.  Peter  Kaldes.  an  out- 
standing civic  leader  in  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton,  passed  away  over  the  Labor  Day 
weekend.  His  death  is  a  tremendous  loss 
for  the  entire  community. 

Peter  Kaldes  came  to  America  from 
his  native  Greece  in  1920.  Three  years 
later  he  opened  his  own  restaurant, 
known  as  the  Castle,  a  warm,  friendly 
place  that  has  grown  into  a  landmark  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  His  was  a 
classic  example  of  hard  work  and  God- 
given  talent,  making  the  American 
dream  come  true. 

As  his  business  grew  and  prospered, 
he  gave  unselfishly  of  his  talents  to  the 
betterment  of  the  entire  Scranton  busi- 
ness community.  He  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Res- 
taurant Association,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  North  Scranton  Business 
and  Professional  Men's  Association,  di- 
rector of  the  North  Scranton  Bank,  and 
a  member  of  the  North  Scranton  zoning 
and  improvement  committee. 

These  untiring  efforts  gained  him  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him  and  resulted 
in  numerous  awards  from  the  local  busi- 
ness community.  In  1972  he  received  the 
Achievement  Award,  the  highest  acco- 
lade presented  by  the  Junior  Achieve- 
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ment  of  Scranton.  Prevlouily  the  cham 
ber  of  commerce  held  a  teAimonial  din 
ner  saluting  his  efforts  at,  community 
betterment.  His  reputatlonlgrew  nation- 
ally with  the  receipt  of  an  ^ward  by  the 
National  Restaurant  As*)ciation  for 
community  leadership  anj  its  Oistin- 
giiished  Citizen  Award. 

But  Peter  Kaldes  will  be^t  be  remem- 
bered for  his  many  contribitions  to  civic 
and  charitable  activities,  ^/lienever  an 
organization  needed  help,  piter  was  there 
and  his  presence  on  any  biard  or  com- 
mission guaranteed  its  success.  He  gave 
his  time,  his  talent  and  hi3  resoiirces  to 
the  University  of  Scranton;  to  the  Crip- 
pled Children's  drive,  to  Keystone  Junior 
CoUege,  to  the  blood  donori  program,  to 
the  West  Scranton  Hospital,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Fund,  and  countless 
other  endeavors.  The  awar*  and  honors 
he  received  from  all  of  thes^agencies  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.     | 

He  was  a  civic  activist  In]  the  Masons, 
the  Consistory  and  the  Heljlenlc  Ortho- 
dox Church.  But  he  was  mjost  proud  of 
his  work  in  the  Order  of  JAHEPA.  On 
three  occasions  he  served  ori  its  board  of 
governors.  He  loved  and  too|  pride  in  his 
Greek  heritage  with  as  great  a  fervor  as 
he  loved  America.  Through  AHEPA  he 
channeled  all  of  the  volunteer  and  chari- 
table good  works  he  could  muster  into 
the  Improvement  of  Ufe  for  Greek  fami- 
nes less  fortunate  than  his. 

Peter  Kaldes  will  be  misscsd  for  all  he 
has  done  for  others,  but  hia  strength  of 
character,  his  unselfishness]  his  willing- 
ness to  give  to  others  will  be  missed  most 
of  all.  He  was  a  tremendous  human  being 
who  gave  back  one  hundred  fold  the 
blessings  that  he  had  received  from  this 
country.  I 

To  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  espe- 
cially his  widow,  I  extend  Imy  deepest 
sympathy  and  deepest  apprjeciation  for 
having  known  him.  I  know  the  Congress 
will  join  me  in  echoing  this  e  cpression  of 
sorrow  at  his  untimely  deatl 
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Mr.  Downing.  I  urge  every  Member  to 
read  his  speech.  I  also  believe  it  would  be 
edifying  for  every  citizen  to  read  this 
speech. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 

the  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Remarks    or    the    Honorable    Thokas    N. 

Downing    to    Virginia    Commonwealth's 

Attorneys  Association,  Adgust  9,  1975 


CREATION  OP  SELECT  C<>MMnTEE 
OP  HOUSE  TO  STUDY  NEW  EVI- 
DENCE CONCERNING  T^IE  DEATH 
OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  |  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  J  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  'Talcott)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.        [ 

Mr.  TALCOrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  read  tihe  remarks 
of  our  distinguished  colleagiie.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  Mr.  Thomas  N 
Downing,  delivered  to  the  Vlijglnla  Com- 
monwealth's Attorneys 

Ing  our  August  recess  on  tht 
the  creation  of  a  select  col 
Members  of  the  House  to  sti    „ 
evidence  concerning  the  cirFumstances 
surrounding  the  death  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

The  speech  is  very  persilasive.  Mr. 
DowNwc  is  a  very  respected  Member  of 
the  House.  Some  of  us  did  nbt  know  of 
his  keen  Interest  In  reopenlnt  this  case. 

Because  of  the  respect  we  hjive  for  the 
ability,  judgment  and  comnijnsense  of 


jlation  dur- 

subject  of 

Jttee  of 

ly  the  new 


The  legislation  that  I  have  Introduced  over 
the  ptist  16'^  years  Is  usually  limited  to  cer- 
tain areas.  Generally,  they  are  matters  in 
which  the  First  Congressional  District  has  a 
high  degree  of  interest:  Merchant  Marine, 
port  activities,  shipbuilding,  fisheries,  space 
research,  and  national  defense  matters.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  have  always  been 
certain  areas  of  national  priority  In  which  I 
have  tried  to  reflect  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

I  suppose  that  Is  why  nobody  seems  to  be 
able  to  understand  why  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution In  April  caUlng  for  the  creation  of  a 
select  committee  of  Members  of  the  House  to 
study  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  John  P.  Kennedy.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  fit  my  image.  But  If  you  will  bear  with  me 
fc«"  a  little  while,  I  will  try  to  explain  It. 

None  of  us  will  forget  what  happened  In 
Dallas  almost  12  years  Eigo.  I  was  as 
stunned  as  any  American.  Congress  had  ad- 
journed and  I  had  gone  home  for  the  week- 
end. 

When  I  had  the  first  news  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  shot,  I  prayed  that  it  would 
not  be  fatal.  And  then  I  found  myself  In 
somewhat  of  a  trauma  for  the  next  few  days 
as  word  came  of  his  death,  the  swearlng-ln 
of  LBJ,  the  plane  ride  back  to  Washington, 
the  lylng-ln-state  and  the  sorrowful  funeral 
proceeslon  ending  at  the  grave  with  the 
eternal  flame. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  It  came  the  capture 
of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  his  subsequent 
murder — live  on  television — by  Jack  Ruby  In 
the  basement  of  police  headquarters  In 
Dallas. 
It  was  all  so  unbelievable,  yet  all  so  true. 
Then  came  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission,  chaired  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren.  They  Investigated  and  reported, 
concluding  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
conspiracy  and  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  alone 
and  unassisted,  was  responsible  for  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  wounding  of 
Governor  John  B.  Connally  of  Texas.  And 
there  the  matter  was  supposed  to  rest  for  all 
time. 
I  did  not  believe  It. 

I  did  not  believe  that  one  man  could  have 
flred  three  shots  In  six  seconds  from  a  cheap, 
foreign  made,  single  shot  bolt  action  rifle 
with  the  deadly  accuracy  credited  by  the  FBI 
and  the  Warren  Commission.  No  way. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans,  It  seems, 
never  believed  It.  Yet  except  for  a  com- 
parative few  people  no  one  attempted  to  do 
anything  about  It.  The  Warren  Commission 
was  sacrosanct.  Its  members  Included,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Senators  Richard  B.  Russell  of 
Georgia  and  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky, Representatives  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Allen  Dulles  and  the  noted  attorney 
and  former  high  commissioner  of  Germany, 
John  J.  McCloy.  Their  position  of  eminence 
was  bolstered  by  that  of  the  Chief  Investiga- 
tive Agency  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  under  Its  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

During  the  Intervening  years  a  sizable 
group  of  experts  about  the  assassination  and 
the  resulting  Investigation  has  developed. 
They  Include  attorneys,  physicians,  college 
professors,  former  government  Investigators 


and  specialists  in  a  nmnber  of  fields.  Manr 
of  them  have  extremely  high  degrees  el 
expertise. 

Among  them  is  a  young  man  named  Robert 
Oroden  who  Is  particularly  adept  and  imaci. 
native  In  the  field  of  optics.  Oroden  obuiSd 
a  copy  of  the  eight  mlUlmeter  color  movto 
of  the  assassination  taken  by  the  late  Ate*, 
ham  Zapruder,  a  Dallas  dress  manufaoturer 
who  was  in  DecUey  Plaza  that  day. 

Enlarging  each  of  the  movie  frames  that 
showed  the  fatal  shot  to  President  Kennedrt 
head,  Oroden  put  them  back  In  sequence  »t 
slow  motion  so  that  iit  is  possible  to  vlmr 
the  event  from  a  greater  enhanced  permee- 
tlve  than  you  would  get  in  watching  a  hotne 
movie  at  normal  speed.  He  has  teken  hU  fllm 
to  a  number  of  college  campuses  and  ap- 
peared with  it  before  thousands  of  students 
He  also  had  it  on  late  night  television  twlc« 
earlier  this  year. 

In  April  students  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  who  had  seen  the  presentaUon 
asked  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
in  the  House  to  take  a  look  at  it  Xhej 
brought  Oroden  and  the  fllm  to  Washington 
and  I  was  one  of  flve  Members  who  saw  th« 
presentation. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  In  complete  detail 
what  the  fllm  shows  but  you  can  see  Ken- 
nedy grab  his  throat  and  start  to  lean  for- 
ward after  being  shot  high  in  the  back.  A 
second  or  two  later  you  see  Connally's  face 
distort  and  he  starts  to  crumple  into  his 
wife's  lap.  Then  with  the  President  bending 
forward  with  his  head  thrust  slightly  down, 
he  suddenly  bolts  upright  and  backward  as 
his  head  literally  explodes.  His  body  bi»t.mi 
back  against  the  back  of  the  seat  and  then 
bounces  to  the  left  toward  his  wife. 

I  have  seen  this  fllm  shown  a  number  of 
times  since  then  and  there  are  always  peo- 
ple in  the  group  who  gasp  at  the  impact.  My 
immediate  conclusion  was  that  he  was  hit 
from  the  right  front  more  than  likely  by 
someone  who  was  flrlng  from  the  so-called 
grassy  knoll.  I  concluded  that  In  all  prob- 
ability the  Commission  was  wrong.  There 
had  to  be  more  than  one  assasln. 

I  waited  several  days  and  considered  all 
the  aspects,  then  I  Introduced  my  resolution. 
It  went  in  originally  with  the  co-sponsor- 
ship of  Bill  Whltehurst  and  Herb  Harris.  I 
have  reintroduced  it  on  three  other  occasions 
and  now  there  are  thirty  sponsors  In  all  with 
the  promise  of  still  additional  support. 

Nobody  pressured  me  to  Introduce  this 
resolution.  Nobody  even  tried  to  persuade 
me.  I  did  it  becatise  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  lived  for  almost  twelve  years 
following  that  terrible  day  in  Dallas  without 
knowing  the  truth,  certainly  without  know- 
ing the  whole  truth;  and  that  In  a  time  when 
we  have  had  a  great  many  other  myths  ex- 
ploded and  brought  to  light,  it  is  time  for 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  to  be  known 
about  what  really  happened  to  John  V. 
Kennedy. 

I  am  in  no  way  trying  to  criticize  the 
members  of  the  Warren  Commission.  The 
American  people,  however,  have  faced  terrible 
truths  in  the  last  few  years,  truths  which 
few  of  us  ever  expected  to  have  to  face, 
and  our  nation  has  survived.  I  believe  it  U 
time  that  we  bring  this  one  out  Into  the 
open. 

As  everyone  In  this  country  knows  so  well, 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  wm  never  brought  to 
trial.  As  literally  millions  of  Americans 
watched  on  television,  he  was  gunned  down 
by  Jack  Ruby  in  the  basement  of  the  DaUas 
police  station,  less  than  48  hours  after  the 
murder  of  John  Kennedy.  As  a  result,  no 
prosecutor  was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
prosecuting  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  for  the  first 
degree  murder  of  President  Kennedy.  How- 
ever, it  Is  a  most  Interesting  exercise  for 
prosecutors  to  look  at  the  theoretical  situ- 
ation with  which  a  district  attorney  would 
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IM  faced   If   Oswald   had   not  been  himself 
murdered   and   If  he  had   been  brought  to 

trial- 

As  a  prosecutor,  what  would  you  have 
going  for  you?  In  a  warehouse  building  along 
the  parade  route,  near  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
the  police  found  a  Mannllcher-Carcano  rifle 
which  had  been  purchased  through  the  mail 
by  Oswald.  Three  cartridges  which  had  been 
fired  by  that  gun  were  found  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  this  warehouse,  the  Texas  school 
book  depository.  A  nearly  perfect  bullet  which 
might  have  been  flred  from  the  Mannllcher- 
Carcano  was  found  on  a  stretcher  In  the  hos- 
pital to  which  President  Kennedy  and  Gov- 
ernor Connally  were  taken  for  emergency 
treatment.  That  In  essence  Is  all  of  the  posi- 
tive evidence  linking  the  suspect  to  the  crime. 

But  even  this  evidence  has  its  weak  ^>ots. 
For  example,  there  Is  no  clear  record,  despite 
the  fact  that  Oswald  worked  in  the  Texas 
school  book  depository,  of  how  or  when  the 
gun  was  taken  into  the  building.  There  is 
also  considerable  evidence  that  a  second  rifle, 
a  7.65  Mauser,  was  also  taken  from  the  build- 
ing by  the  police.  There  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing when  the  cartridges  had  been  flred  in  the 
Mannllcher-Carcano;  they  could  easily  have 
been  fired  at  an  earlier  time  and  placed  in 
the  building.  Although  the  pristine  bullet 
found  in  the  hospital  appears  to  have  been 
flred  from  the  gun,  there  Is  no  clear  evi- 
dence whatever  as  to  how  it  got  onto  a 
stretcher  In  Parkland  hospital. 

And  now  let's  look  at  what  a  defense  at- 
torney would  have  going  for  him  In  this 
same  case. 

1.  Despite  a  multitude  of  people  in  Dealey 
Plaza,  no  creditable  witness  could  be  found 
that  saw  anyone  flrlng  a  rifle.  It  should  be 
noticed  In  passing  that,  despite  this  total 
lack  of  eye  witnesses,  a  rather  good  physical 
description  of  the  alleged  murdered  went  out 
over  the  Dallas  police  radio  14  minutes  after 
the  last  shot  rang  out.  The  description 
matched  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  but  no  one  has 
explained  how  the  police  at  that  time  had 
any  idea  for  whom  they  were  looking. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  s^ectators  believed 
that  the  shots  came  from  In  front  of  the 
President's  car,  from  a  place  generally  called 
the  grassy  knoll.  The  police  officers  riding 
along  side  the  presidential  car  dropped  their 
motorcycles  and  rushed  to  this  area. 

3.  Approximately  90  seconds  after  the  last 
shot  was  fired,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  found 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  school  book  depos- 
itory, drinking  a  coca  cola.  If,  In  fact,  he 
was  the  assassin,  in  that  90  seconds  he  would 
have  had  to  conceal  his  gun.  cross  the  whole 
width  of  the  large  warehouse,  descend  flve 
flights  of  stairs,  flnd  a  dime,  get  his  coca 

•  cola,  open  it.  and  calmly  begin  to  drink  it. 
This  sounds  more  like  a  decathlon  champion 
than  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

4.  The  Mannllcher-Carcano  Is  a  very  cheap 
($19.95)  surplus  World  War  II  Italian  carbine, 
it  Is  a  bolt  action,  single  shot,  fourth-rate 
gun.  hardly  the  type  that  any  serious  assasln 
would  even  consider. 

5.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  source  of  the 
ammunition  used  in  the  murder.  The  Italians 
quit  manufacturing  ammunition  for  the 
Mannllcher-Carcano  during  the  closing  years 
of  World  War  II.  Any  of  this  old  ammunition 
would  be  highly  unreliable.  The  only  known 
source  of  new  ammunition  for  the  gun  was 
the  United  States  Government.  It  has  never 
been  determined  from  which  source  the 
assassin  actually  obtained  the  ammunition. 

6.  For  the  Mannllcher-Carcano  to  be  flred 
three  times  in  six  seconds,  the  use  of  a  clip 
Is  almost  imperative.  Yet,  no  clip  was  ever 
found. 

7.  The  telescopic  sight  on  the  rifle  was  de- 
fective. At  the  range  It  was  being  flred  In 
Dealey  Plaza,  it  was  off  approximately  eleven 


Inches  ...  an  almost  fatal  flaw  In  Itself  under 
the  circumstances. 

8.  The  FBI's  baUlHtlc  tests  on  the  bullet 
fragments  taken  from  President  Kennedy, 
from  Governor  Connally.  from  the  automo- 
bile, etc.,  were  Inconclusive.  In  eSect.  there 
was  no  positive  baUlstlcs  evidence  connecting 
the  bullets  with  the  aUeged  assassin's  gun. 

9.  A  paraffin  test  was  made  on  Oswald's 
right  cheek  and  it  turned  out  negative.  In- 
dicating that  he  had  probably  not  flred  a 
rifle  that  day. 

10.  Oswald  himself  denied  the  killing. 
On  top  of  this  rather  hopeless  evidential 

situation,  you  would  also  be  faced  with  a 
number  of  most  serious  constitutional 
defects. 

First  and  foremost,  Oswald  was  questioned 
for  a  total  of  13  hours  during  his  45  hour 
detention.  Despite  his  requests  for  legal 
assistance,  he  was  never  furnished  with  a 
lawyer.  Lawyers  from  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  who  volunteered  were  turned  away. 
Yet,  the  questioning  went  on.  On  top  of  that, 
the  Dallas  police  force  has  given  sworn  testi- 
mony that  there  Is  not  one  scrap  of  evidence 
as  to  what  Oswald  said  during  the  13  hours 
of  Interrogation.  According  to  the  police,  the 
Dallas  police  force  did  not  own  a  tape  re- 
corder. Further,  they  did  not  even  bother  to 
have  a  stenographic  record  of  the  interroga- 
tion. More  incredibly,  they  say  no  notes  were 
taken.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  Judge 
or  Jury  .  .  .  with  the  exception  of  the  Warren 
Commission  .  .  .  would  accept  such  sUte- 
ments  as  true. 

There  was  massive  tapering  with  evi- 
dence. Despite  a  Dallas  ordnance  that  an 
autopsy  must  be  performed  by  the  coroner 
in  cases  of  violent  death,  no  autopsy  was 
performed  In  Dallas.  Despite  the  protests  of 
local  authorities,  the  body  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was  forcibly  removed  to  Bethesda. 
Maryland,  where  a  grossly  Inadequate  autop- 
sy was  performed  by  three  military  pathol- 
ogists with  little,  if  any,  forensic  experience. 
On  top  of  this,  the  contemporaneous  notes 
of  the  chief  surgeon  were  later  burned  by  him 
in  the  flreplace  of  his  recreation  room  .  .  . 
he  later  swore  that  he  did  not  think  they 
were  important.  Many  of  the  X-rays  and 
photographs  which  would  normally  be  taken 
during  a  competent  autopsy  were  found  not 
to  exUt. 

The  car  In  which  the  President  was  riding 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  completely  dis- 
mantled by  the  secret  service  and  all  evidence 
relating  to  it  was  destroyed. 

Oswald's  wife,  who  apparently  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  crime,  was  held  In  "protective 
custody"  for  a  number  of  months.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  she  was  held  Incommuni- 
cado. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  this  list  but  I 
think  I  have  made  by  point  that  any  pros- 
ecution of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  would  have 
been  undermined  by  the  most  serious  con- 
stitutional abuses. 

Until  now,  I  have  been  discussing  the  prob- 
lem of  a  prosecution  of  Oswald,  not  neces- 
sarily as  the  sole  assassin  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, but  merely  someone  who  may  have 
played  a  roll  In  the  assassination.  As  we 
know,  the  Warren  Commission  Insisted  moat 
strongly  that  Oswald  was  unassisted  in  his 
conunlsslon  of  the  crime. 

What  new  problems  would  be  raised  If  It 
were  necessary  to  prosecute  Oswald  as  the 
lone-nut  killer?  Is  there  any  way  In  which 
a  prosecutor  could  convince  a  Jury  that  he 
and  he  alone  had  committed  the  act? 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Zapru- 
der fllm  of  which  I  spoke  earlier.  Knowing 
that  the  fllm  In  Mr.  Zapruder's  camera  ran  at 
18.3  frames  per  second,  It  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine very  accurately  the  time  frame  In  which 
all  the  shooting  took  place.  It  is  known  .  .  . 
and  the  Warren  Commission  conctirs  . . .  that 


5.6  seconds  elapsed  between  the  flrst  shot  and 
the  flnal  shot  which  hit  John  Kennedy  in  the 
head.  For  practical  purposes,  let's  round  this 
off  to  six  seconds.  Now  remember  that  this  is 
a  single  shot,  bolt  action  rifle.  After  each 
shot  a  cartridge  had  to  be  ejected  by  the  bolt, 
a  new  bullet  put  Into  place  and  the  gun 
re-almed.  Some  of  the  world's  flnest  riflemen 
have  practiced  with  the  Mannllcher-Carcano 
but  none  have  been  able  to  re-load,  re-aim 
and  flre  accurately  in  less  than  three  seconds. 
This  means  that  in  the  time  frame  for  the 
firing,  a  maximum  of  three  shots  could  have 
been  flred  from  the  Mannllcher-Carcano.  the 
initial  shot  plus  two  re-load«. 

Realizing  these  limitations,  and  Insisting 
that  only  a  single  gunman  was  Involved,  the 
Warren  Commission  Insisted  that  all  of  the 
damage  done  during  the  f\islllade  was  done 
by  three  shots.  The  Warren  Commission  ad- 
mits that  one  shot  missed  the  target  com- 
pletely, striking  the  street  curb.  One  shot 
hit  President  Kennedy  in  the  head  and  dis- 
integrated. That  left  only  one  shot  which, 
for  convenience  sake,  has  often  been  labeled 
the  "magic  bullet." 

According  to  the  Commission,  this  shot 
entered  President  Kennedy's  back,  exited 
his  adam's  apple,  went  through  Governor 
Connally's  chest,  broke  a  rib,  went  through 
Connally's  wrist  shattering  it.  and  wound 
up  in  his  thigh.  This  Is  the  bullet  which 
allegedly  was  found  undamaged  on  a 
stretcher  in  Parkland  Hospital. 

If  the  "magic  bullet"  Is  central  to  the 
whole  contention  that  Oswald  was  a  lone- 
nut  killer,  let's  examine  Its  feasibility. 

If  the  shots  flred  by  the  murderer  oame 
from  the  sixth  floor  window  of  the  School 
Book  Depository,  their  course  woiild  have 
been  downward  and  to  the  left.  If  a  bullet 
had  entered  the  President's  back  and  exited 
his  adam's  apple,  it  should  have  either  hit 
Mrs.  Connally  who  was  sitting  In  front  of 
the  President  and  to  the  left,  or  harmlessly 
struck  the  side  or  floor  of  the  car.  To  have 
hit  Governor  Connally  on  his  right  side, 
when  he  was  sitting  directly  In  front  of  the 
President,  the  bullet  would  have  to  have 
made  two  90  degree  turns  in  mid  air.  Prom 
this  evidence  alone  it  can  be  deduced  that 
Governor  Connally  was  not  gravely  injured 
by  any  of  the  bullets  which  struck  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  something  whic4i  Governor 
Connally  Inslste  to  this  day.  Furthermore, 
the  "magic  bullet"  that  was  taken  from  the 
stretcher  was  pristine.  The  only  lead  missing 
from  it  was  that  removed  by  the  FBI  for 
tests.  Yet,  a  great  deal  of  lead  was  left  in 
Governor  Connally's  chest  and  wrist  when 
the  bullet  that  struck  him  struck  bone. 

From  this  mass  of  evidence,  all  serious 
critics  Including  a  number  of  eminent  pa- 
thologists, criminologists,  and  lawyers  have 
all  concluded  that  there  must  have  been  at 
least  four  shots  at  Dealey  Plaza. 

As  no  one  has  been  able  to  flre  the  Mann- 
llcher-Carcano four  times  in  six  seconds,  we 
know  that  there  was  at  least  a  second  rifle- 
man If  the  Carcf.no  was  used  in  the  killing. 
This  means  a  conspiracy.  This  means  that 
the  Warren  Commission  was  wrong  on  Its 
central  thesis. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  very  disturb- 
ing aspects  to  this  matter  which  are  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  prosecutors.  A  huge 
amount  of  vital  evidence  was  withheld  from 
the  Warren  Commission  .  .  .  presumably.  It 
would  have  been  withheld  from  a  prosecutor. 
The  FBI  was  deeply  Involved  with  this  with- 
holding of  evidence.  As  an  example,  the  Dal- 
las police  turned  over  to  the  FBI  an  address 
book  which  belonged  to  Oswald.  In  it  was  one 
page  which  gave  the  name,  address,  telephone 
number  and  license  plate  number  of  an  FBI 
agent  in  Dallas.  The  FBI  removed  this  page 
from  the  book  before  turning  it  over  to  the 
Warren  Conunlsslon.  Eventually,  the  Warren 
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Conunlaalon  got  the  page  but  did  not  seem 
upset  that  It  had  been  wlUfu  ly  withheld. 
The  FBI  also  withheld  meet  of 'the  evidence 
which  linked  Jack  Huby  to  organized  crime, 
to  Cuban  gamblers,  to  the  naicotlcs  trade! 
and  last  but  not  least,  to  the  fBI  Itself.  It 
has  only  recently  been  discovered  that  Jack 
Ruby  was  formerly  enrolled  a8|  an  FBI  In- 
formant for  quite  a  period  of  tlnie. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  toTgo  Into  this 
matter  as  deeply  as  I  would  wlsW  tonight,  but 
I  would  like  to  give  you  Just  e^ie  more  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  withholding  and  of 
what  smacks  of  a  serious  cover-ijp.  When  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  went  to  Mexico  1^  September 
of  1963,  he  had  to  obtain  a  Mexican  entry 
card  from  the  Mexican  consulat4i  In  New  Or- 
leans. These  cards  are  numbered  serially. 
After  the  murder,  the  FBI  obtained  from  the 
Mexican  consiUate  a  list  of  all  of  the  persons 
who  obtained  entry  permits  In  ^ew  Orleans 
on  the  same  day  that  Oswald  dbtalned  his. 
The  FBI  did  a  massive  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  these  people  and  publlihed  the  re- 
sults In  detail  In  the  volumes  of  evidence  ac- 
companying the  Warren  report  There  was 
only  one  small  exception.  The  ld(intlty  of  the 
person  who  received  his  permit  immediately 
ahead  of  Oswald  was  never  made  bubllc. 

In  1B72  following  a  periodic  review,  a  list 
of  commission  documents  whldh  had  for- 
merly been  withheld  was  released.  Among 
them  was  the  missing  Information  about  the 
man  who  obtained  the  perpilt.  lie  was  Wil- 
liam George  Gaudet,  who  was  biised  in  New 
Orleans  and  traveled  widely  in  La  tin  America 
in  1963.  A  previously  withheld  FBI  report, 
dated  colncldcntally  the  day  af te  •  Jack  Ruby 
murdered  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  sa;  s  that  Wil- 
liam Oeorge  Oaudet  gave  them  <  letalls  as  to 
certain  of  Jack  Ruby's  activities,  not  In  Dal- 
las, but  in  New  Orleans. 

William  George  Gaudet  has  jeen  Inter- 
viewed. He  admits  that  he  did  receive  his 
entry  permit  Immediately  aheai  of  Oswald. 
He  denies  that  he  accompanied  Oswald  to 
Mexico.  He  also  admits  being  a  CIA  opera- 
tive from  1947  until  1969. 

He  says  that  he  was  guarantetd  that  his 
Identity  would  never  be  made  public  and 
was  quite  Irritated  at  the  FBI  for  having 
revealed  his  name,  even  at  thU  late  date 
He  says  emphatically  that  the  FBI  is  lying 
when  it  says  that  he  volunteered  1  aformatlon 
about  Jack  Ruby  in  November  ol   1963. 

Prom  the  Interviews  with  Gat  det  It  has 
been  learned  that  Lee  Harvey  ("swald  was 
known  to  agents  In  charge  of  the  CIA  opera- 
tion In  New  Orleans  in  1963,  Their  Identities 
and  whereabouts  are  known 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  certainly  wis  no  hero 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  make  hlin  one,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  ths  lone-nut 
assassin  that  the  Warren  Commission  says 
he  was.  I  do  not  know  who  was  Involved  In 
the  assassination  of  President  K«nnedy  but 
I  think  it  is  time  that  all  of  us  learned  the 
truth.  Our  system  of  Oovemm«nt  cannot 
remain  strong  if  our  leaders  can  bi  i  murdered 
and  the  Government  Itself  consents  to  cov- 
ering up  the  crime. 
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THE  DISENGAGEMENT 

SINAI 


ACCORD  IN 


Is 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle 
man  from  Illinois    (Mr.   Rail^back) 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAHJSBACK.  Mr.  Spefiker,  the 
signing  of  the  new  disengagem^t  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Egyp ;  on  Sep- 
tember 4  was.  In  large  part,  a  result  of 
the    tireless    and    effective    c  Iplomatlc 


efforts  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 
These  efforts,  undertaken  with  the  full 
support  of  President  Ford,  deserve  a 
special  thanks  from  all  of  us.  The  con- 
stant "shuttling"  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  together  with  the  added  visits  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Syria,  carried 
Secretary  Kissinger  many  miles  in  his 
endeavor  to  achieve  one  more  degree  of 
stability  to  the  precarious  truce  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Secretary  said: 

I  think  It  gives  peace  a  chance   In  this 
area. 

Indeed,  his   painstaking   efforts  may 
provide  the  impetus  and  momentum  to- 
ward further  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  of  Syria  and  Jordan. 
We  must  also  note  the  commendable 
willingness  of  both  Israel  and  Egypt,  in 
signing  this  disengagement  agreement,  to 
accept  some  risks  for  the  sake  of  further 
movement   away   from   instability   and 
stalemate  along  the  lengthy  road  toward 
a  comprehensive  final  settlement.  For 
the  United  States,  the  price  of  the  agree- 
ment may  appear  to  some  of  us  as  high : 
the  stationing  of  U.S.  civilian  technicians 
in  the  buffer  zone,  the  economic  aid  to 
Israel  and  Egypt,  the  political  commit- 
ments. But  at  the  same  time  we  must 
reflect  upon  the  fact  that  had  the  ad- 
ministration   through   its   Secretary   of 
State  failed  to  achieve  a  new  disengage- 
ment agreement,  the  price  most  likely 
would   be  considerably   higher— not   to 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  world  at  large.  When  we  measure 
this  price  against  the  possible  alterna- 
tives, we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
worthy  achievement  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Kissinger  in  giving 
peace  a  chance  to  flourish  in  the  Middle 
East. 


competition  and  strengthens  the  OPEC 
cartel  by  holding  down  domestic  produc- 
tion, all  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
consumer.  The  President  has  accepted 
the  concept  of  gradual  decontrol  and  be- 
fore the  August  recess  submitted  to  Con- 
gress two  versions  of  a  plan  to  accwn- 
pllsh  this.  Congress  should  reconsider  the 
unfortunate  rejection  of  gradual  decon- 
trol that  took  place  in  July.  My  bill  would 
provide  the  vehicle  for  reconslderatlMi 
and  for,  finally,  some  positive  congres- 
sional action  on  energy. 

I  lu'ge  expeditious  consideration  of  this 
bill. 


BILL  TO  EXTEND  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT 
THROUGH  OCTOBER  20,  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  AJlocatlon  Act 
through  October  20  of  this  year,  a  period 
of  slightly  more  than  a  month. 

We  are  faced  this  week  with  a  choice 
between  two  alternatives — to  override  the 
President's  veto  and  thereby  extend  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for 
another  6  months  without  any  effective 
resolution  of  the  oil  pricing  and  allo- 
cation controversy,  or  to  sustain  his  veto 
and  achieve  immediate  decontrol  of  oil. 

My  bill  would  present  Congress  and 
the  President  a  third  alternative  by  ex- 
tending price  controls  for  a  brief  period 
of  time  to  give  the  Congress  one  more 
chance  to  accept  a  compromise  decon- 
trol plan  to  be  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Congress  must  cease  its  confrontation 
tactics  and  work  to  end  the  cumbersome 
system  of  price  controls  that  reduces 


HEARING  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MONOPOLIES  AND  COMMERCIAL 
LAW  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES.  ON  SEPTEMBER 
11.  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Commer- 
cial Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, of  which  I  am  chairman,  an- 
noimces  that  it  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  necessity  for  coal  production  and  re- 
search by  major  oil  companies,  on 
Thursday,  September  11,  1975,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  committee  room  2141  of  the  Ray- 
burn  Building. 


"THE  LITTLE  CHURCH  IN  THE 
WILDWOOD" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  something  strangely  elevating  and 
purifying  about  a  church  in  the  hill 
country.  When  our  pioneer  ancestors 
first  came  to  America  they  tended  to 
drift  back  into  the  Appalachian  high- 
lands, and  there  they  remained  gener- 
ation after  generation.  To  symbolize  the 
constancy  of  their  purpose,  they  set  up 
little  churches  before  they  had  schools 
or  courthouses.  Numbers  of  coimtry 
churches  in  West  Virginia  count  their 
ages  by  centuries. 

My  own  church  at  home  is  one  of 
these — Centenary  Methodist  Church,  at 
Reese's  Mill,  Mineral  County,  W.  Va.  My 
own  ancestors  back  through  the  years 
have  supported  it  and  loved  it,  as  I  do. 
The  words  of  Gray's  elegy  come  inevi- 
tably to  mind.  In  the  rustic  cemetery  my 
forefathers  sleep,  "each  in  his  narrow 
cell  forever  laid."  Living,  they  did  not 
worship  in  the  church  with  the  thought 
that  they  would  "grandeur  hear  with  a 
disdainful  smile."  Under  other  circum- 
stances, their  hands,  now  at  rest,  "the 
rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed,  or 
waked  to  ecstasy  the  hving  lyre."  Among 
them  may  lie  "some  village  Hampden, 
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that  with  dauntless  breast,  the  little 
tyrant  of  the  fields  withstood,  some  mute 
inKlorious  Milton  here  may  rest,  some 
CromweU    guiltless     of     his     country's 

blood." 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

In  such  a  setting  I  feel  myself  in  the 
presence  of  eternity.  I  go  away  refreshed 
and  ready  for  another  weeks'  conflicts 
with  today's  problems. 

On  July  20,  1975,  the  speaker  of  our 
church  offered  the  following  words  of 
guidance.  I  think  that  in  the  midst  of 
our  fruitless  controversies  and  uncon- 
vincing chatter,  his  words  are  well  worth 
space  in  the  Record.  I  commend  them  to 
every  Member.  Following  is  the  sermon 
of  Howard  L.  Hill,  of  Fort  Ashby,  W.  Va.: 
Sermon  by  Howard  L.  Hn,L 

I  would  like  to  examine  what  is  wrong  with 
the  world  today  by  using  Proverbs.  I  have 
broken  it  down  like  this: 

1.  Lack  of  wisdom 

2.  The  need  for  love 

3.  Immorality— Lying,  cheating,  stealing, 
unfaithfulness. 

4.  Evllness,— Greed,  murder,  rape,  kidnap- 
ping 

What  I  would  like  to  do  la  explore  each 

heading. 

LACK   OF   WISDOM 

What  do  you  think  wisdom  Is?  You  would 
probably  say  intelligence  or  ability  to  think 
and  do  things  properly.  Webster  says  it  Is 
the  quality  of  being  wise;  the  ability  to 
Judge  soundly  and  with  facts,  especially  as 
they  relate  to  life  and  conduct.  Wisdom  Is 
knowing  and  doing  right  and  possessing  com- 
mon sense.  We  should  not  let  It  slip  away, 
for  it  fills  us  with  living  energy.  Wisdom 
keeps  us  safe  from  defeat  and  disaster  and 
from  stumbling  off  the  trail.  With  wisdom 
on  guard  we  can  sleep  without  fear;  we 
need  not  be  afraid  of  disaster  or  the  plots 
of  wicked  men  for  the  Lord  Is  with  us;  He 
protects  us. 

To  learn  wisdom  we  must  desire  knowledge 
and  be  wlUlng  to  be  taught.  To  reject  reproof 
Is  stupid  says  the  Bible.  Where  do  we  learn 
of  this  wisdom?  From  the  Holy  Bible.  Wisdom 
Is  enshrined  In  the  hearts  of  men  of  common 
sense,  but  it  must  shout  loudly  before  fools 
will  hear  It.  Wisdom  Is  much  better  than 
money  or  earthly  treasures.  It  is  richer  than 
anything  we  could  acquire  or  ever  hope  to 
achieve.  Wisdom  Is  a  fountain  of  life  to 
those  who  possess  It. 

How  does  a  man  become  wise?  The  first 
step  is  to  trust  and  revere  the  Lord.  Only 
fools  refuse  to  be  taught.  Listen  and  read 
what  the  good  book  has  to  say  to  us.  What  we 
learn  from  It  will  stand  us  In  good  stead: 
it  will  gain  for  us  glory  In  God's  sight.  Wis- 
dom shouts  in  the  streets  for  hearing.  She 
calls  out  to  the  crowds  along  main  street  and 
to  the  Judges  in  their  courts,  and  to  every- 
one in  all  the  land.  You  simpletons,  she 
cries,  how  long  will  you  go  on  being  fools? 
How  long  will  you  scoff  at  wisdom  and  fight 
the  facts?  Come  here  and  listen  to  me.  I'll 
pour  out  the  spirit  of  wisdom  upon  you  and 
make  you  wise.  I  have  called  you  so  often  but 
still  you  won't  come.  I  have  pleaded,  but  all 
In  vain  for  you  have  spurned  my  counsel 
and  reproof.  Some  day  you'U  be  In  trouble, 
and  I'll  laugh.  Mock  me,  will  you?  Ill  mock 
you  when  you  are  engulfed  by  anguish  and 
distress,  then  I  will  not  answer  your  cry  for 
help.  It  will  be  too  late  though  you  search 
for  me  ever  so  anxiously. 


WE    NEED    LOVX 

What   would   the    world   be    like    without 
love?  Where  would  the  babies  be?  Our  chil- 


dren' Our  parents?  Christ  U  the  only  true 
example  of  love.  We  have  parental  love  and 
marital  love,  but  to  exist  we  must  have  the 
love  of  Christ.  We  must  be  kind.  Our  own  soul 
Is  nourUhed  when  we  are  kind,  it  Is  destroyed 
when  we  are  cruel.  A  soft  answer  turns  away 
wrath,  but  harsh  words  cause  quarrels.  Gen- 
tle words  cause  life  and  happiness.  Kind 
words  are  like  honey — enjoyable  and  health- 
ful. We  need  to  love  our  mate,  our  children, 
our  parents,  and  our  fellow  man.  whether 
he  be  black,  yellow,  or  red.  God  Is  not  color 
blind  and  we  must  not  be  also.  Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself. 

IMMORALITT 

Lying  Is  something  that  Is  Infecting  our 
minds  and  our  very  way  of  existence.  We  can 
rejoice  when  our  ohUdren  and  those  about  us 
are  truthful  and  fair.  A  good  man  U  known 
by  his  truthfulness  and  a  false  man  by  de- 
celt  and  Uee.  Truth  stands  the  test  of  time. 
Ues  are  soon  exposed.  God  loves  those  who 
are  truthful  and  hates  those  who  He.  If  we 
are  good  we  will  hate  lies  fo«r  the  wicked  lie 
constantly  and  think  nothing  of  It.  We  must 
be  truthful  In  all  that  we  say  and  do.  God 
expects  It.  God  rejoices  when  his  people  are 
truthfiU.  We  ^all  not  lie  or  bare  false  wit- 
ness against  anyone. 

Cheating— Do  we  cheat  at  games?  Do  our 
chUdren?  How  about  the  cheating  that  is 
going  on  In  our  colleges.  Where  did  it  all 
start?  If  we  are  taught  not  to  cheat  at  home, 
would  we  do  It  In  school?  Are  we  looking  for 
something  for  nothing?  I  wonder  how  many 
doctors  have  cheated  in  school,  people  who 
hold  the  very  life  of  someone  in  their  hands. 
I  think  the  permissive  attitude  can  be 
blamed  for  much  of  the  cheating  that  goes 
on  today.  Cheating,  like  lying  can  grow  untU 
It  Is  completely  out  of  control.  We  tell  a  little 
lie  and  then  we  have  to  teU  a  larger  one  to 
cover  the  first.  If  we  cheat  a  little,  we  cheat 
more  and  more  until  we  have  lost  any  sense 
of  cheating.  The  Lord  hates  cheating  and 
delights  m  honesty.  We  are  guided  by  our 
honesty;  the  evil  are  destroyed  by  their  dis- 
honesty. 

Stealing  seems  to  be  a  breakdown  of  atti- 
tude We  think  nothing  of  stealing  small  In- 
significant items.  We  may  steal  erasers  or 
pencUs  from  ova  place  of  employ.  We  must 
stop  and  think  about  this.  We  are  sinning.  Is 
It  worth  sinning  for  such  small  things?  Then 
there  Is  always  the  posslbllty  of  stealng 
bigger  things.  We  could  even  become  a  clep- 
tomanlac.  Stealing  simply  Is  not  worth  It. 
Thou  shall  not  steal.  The  Bible  does  not  say 
thou  shall  not  steal  little  things,  but  thou 
shaU  not  steal.  Our  stores  have  to  put  every- 
thing under  lock  and  key.  Records,  tapes, 
and  radios  have  to  be  locked  and  employees 
hired  for  no  other  reason  but  to  keep  watch 
for  stolen  Items.  Are  we  to  say  It  Is  just  a 
fad  we  are  experiencing?  A  fad,  my  foot!  It 
is  a  breakdown  of  the  home,  school,  and  the 
church.  We  are  just  not  getting  the  fact 
across  that  It  Is  wrong  to  steal  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances  or  how  small  the 

Item. 

Unfaithfulness— One  out  of  every  three 
marriages  go  on  the  rocks  today.  A  famUy 
that  prays  together  stays  together.  If  we 
were  to  take  life  In  Its  right  perspective— 
that  is  to  serve  God  as  we  should,  we  would 
not  have  our  courts  filled  with  divorces. 
We  would  have  satisfaction  and  happiness 
In  our  married  life.  There  are  certain  pre- 
cautions that  must  be  taken  If  we  are  to 
have  a  fulfilling  marriage.  The  Bible  says 
spurn  the  careless  kiss  of  an  unclean  woman. 
Stay  far  from  her.  Look  straight  ahead,  don't 
even  turn  your  head  to  look.  Watch  your 
step,  stick  to  the  path  and  be  safe.  Don't 
side-track,  pull  back  your  foot  from  danger. 
Men  and  women  listen  to  the  Bible  and  never 


forget  what  you  are  about  to  hear.  Run  from 
the  unclean  woman  or  man.  Don't  go  near 
their  house  lest  vou  fall  to  their  temptation 
and  lose  your  honor,  and  give  the  remainder 
of  your  life  to  the  cruel  and  merciless. 
Afterwards  you  will  groan  in  anguish  and  In 
shame  when  disease  consumes  your  body  and 
you  will  say  If  only  I  had  listened.  If  only  I 
had  not  demanded  my  own  way.  Oh  why 
woiUdnt  I  take  advice,  why  was  I  so  stupid? 
Jtor  now  I  must  face  public  disgrace.  Drink 
from  your  own  well,  be  faithful  and  true  to 
your  wife  or  husband.  Let  your  manhood  be 
a  blessing,  rejoice  In  the  wife  or  husband  of 
your  youth.  Let  her  or  his  love  fill  you  with 
delight.  God  Is  closely  watching  us.  He  weighs 
carefully  everything  we  do. 

The  next  and  last  thing  I  feel  that  needs 
correction  In  the  world  today  Is  evllness. 
Under  evllness  comes  greed,  murder,  rape, 
kidnapping  and  a  multitude  of  other  things. 
Greed  will  not  permit  us  to  give  to  God  what 
Is  rightfully  his.  Honor  the  Lord  by  giving 
him  the  first  part  of  all  your  Income  and  he 
win  fill  your  barns  with  wheat  and  barley 
and  overflow  your  wine  vats  with  the  finest 
wine.  Our  riches  won't  help  us  on  Judgment 
day  only  righteousness  counts  then.  The 
evu'  man  gets  rich  for  the  moment,  but  the 
good  man's  reward  lasts  forever.  Trust  In 
your  money  and  down  you  go.  Trust  In  God 
and  flourish  as  a  tree. 

If  we  serve  God  as  we  should  and  teach 
our  ChUdren  and  others  how  to  serve  Him. 
then  murder,  kidnapping  and  all  the  other 
evUs  wUl  be  sent  back  to  Satan  where  they 
belong  If  we  search  for  good,  we  wUl  find 
God's  favor.  If  we  search  for  evU,  we  will  find 
his  curse.  We  should  be  a  growing  tree  that 
bears  llfeglvlng  fruit.  A  good  Christian's  mind 
is  filled  with  honest  thoughts.  An  evil  man's 
mind  is  crammed  with  lies.  The  wicked  shaU 
perish.  The  Godly  shall  stand. 


FUNDING     FOR     EDUCATION     PRO- 
GRAMS IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  words 
proclaiming  his  strong  commitment  to 
education  in  our  country,  President  Ford 
has  vetoed  the  education  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  H.R.  5901. 

This  is  a  bill  which  finances  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  educational  pro- 
grams in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, emergency  school  aid,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  occupational,  vo- 
cational and  adult  education,  and  nu- 
merous other  programs.  The  rationale 
for  this  veto  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
support  education  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  that  approval  of 
this  bill  will  aggravate  the  projected 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  19J6,  and 
that  the  amount  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress "  •  *  •  part  of  the  trend  over  the 
past   several   years— a   little   more   for 

every  program."  „  j     *  /-,„^ 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of 
Members  whether  this  bill  is  above  the 
budget  resolution  targets  and  the  re- 
lationship of  this  bill  to  tiie  Presidents 
budget  request. 

This  appropriation  bUl  is  approxi- 
mately $400  million  below  the  estimates 
made  in  the  First  Budget  Resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1976— see  the  attached  chart 
on  funding  for  education  programs. 
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COMPARISON  OF  BUDGET  AUTH  IRITY 


1974  actual 

appropri- 
ations 


I  75 


Clammtary  and  sacondary. 


2,039.0 


Library  rasources 210  0 

Impactaid 5930 

Enwrgency  school  asjistanca..  258. 2 
Education    for    the    handi- 

capp«).. 147.0 

Occup.,voc.,  and  adult  aduc.  685. 4 

Higher  education 1,905.9 


■  Includes  supplementals,  and  amounts  not 
>  Advance  appropriation  for  1976,  appropriated 
(PuWic  Law  9^-554).  yy    v  -^ 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  EDUCATION  DIVISION  PROGRAMS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  WITH  1974  AND  1975  ACTUAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
[In  millioaa  of  dollar*] 


1976 


actual 
ppropri-    President's 
ations  budget 


Conference 
agreement 


HBC  recom- 
mendation 


2, 187. 0        2. 340. 0 

(2, 210. 2 » 

+  130.5) 

208. 0  10. 0 

656. 0  266. 0 

241. 7  101. 7 


199.8 


672.6 


2, 325.  4 


225.0 
(100 » 
+125) 
636.0 
(67.5  > 
+569) 
1,005.5 


2.401.0 

(2, 210. 2 » 

+191) 

70.7 

680.0 

241.0 

226.3 

(100 » 

+126.3) 

665.0 

(67.5 « 

+598.1) 

2,  439. 3 


2, 557. 0 

(2, 210. 2  » 

+347) 

97.0 

728.2 

292.1 

277.5 

(100! 

+177.  5) 

751.0 

(67.5 » 

+684) 

2.370.7 

Kcepted  for  rescission. 
'  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriatiofl  Act  of  1975 


1976 

1974  actual    1975  actual 
apprqpri-       appfopri-    President's    Conference    HBC  rtam. 
ations  ations  budget     agreement       mtnSSit 

All  other     education     pro- 

c  *'^T- :;-.-■  "'•'  322.3  480.3  4510  4gfl  ^ 

Special  institutions 172.9  118.9  118.9  118.8  nil 

To««" ■       6,188.9         7,028.0         6,184.0         7,295.0  7^^ 

Compared  with   HBC   1976  - 

(7,674) _ _i  490  0          _^7q  n 

Compared    with    Pres.esti-          '                     "'■°  

mate  1976  (6,184) +5  0         -1-844  0  -ui  iii  n  i^i  •■-. . 

Compared  with  1975  appro^                            ^^      +1.U1.0  +1,490.0 

priafions  (7,028) -844  0         -l-7fi7  n  j^cic  » 

Compared  with  1974  appro-                ^^^''^  +^**" 

priations  (6,189) -HO9.0  -5.0     +1,101.0  +1, 485.0 

Note:  Appropriations  shown  for  each  year  include  only  budget  authority  for  that  fiscal  vur- 
advance  funding  for  subsequen  years  and  transition  quarter  are  excluded.  Advance  fundinfi 
shown  under  the  year  for  which  it  was  appropriated.  'unainj  is 


The  second  major  Issue  to  w  ilch  I  want 
to  address  myself  is  the  unfortunate  Im- 
pression fostered  by  admUnlstratlon 
spokesmen  that  the  Congres;^  has  mas- 
sively Increased  education  s|>ending  in 
this  apropriatlons  bill  and  tftat  we  are 
not  exercising  the  fiscal  restraint  en- 
dorsed by  the  passage  of  th^  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundme 
Act  of  1974.  This  is  simply  ni 
stated  in  my  letter  to  House 
August  29,  1975,  the  House  Is  J  below  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution  gargets  for 
appropriations  by  nearly  $3  b 
tables  A,  B,  and  C  at  the  end  oi 
ment. 

The  Congressional  Budget  j  and  Im- 
poundment Act  of  1974  grew  out  of  an 
overwhelming  belief  that  thd  Congress 
must  be  responsible  for  Federal  spending 
and  for  the  setting  of  priorities  in  Fed 


It  Control 
bt  true.  As 
(embers  of 


illion — see 
my  state- 


accepted 


eral  programs.   The  Congress 

that    responsibility    and    api  »ropriated 

$7,295  billion.  President  Ford  1  las  stated 


TABLE  A 


-CURRENT  HOUSE  STATUS  OF  1ST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  AS  OF  SEPT.  2,  1975 

|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


Permanent  appropriations,  prior  year  bziances  _ 
House  action  (bills  enacted  into  law  and  bills  whic  i 


ind 


Total. 


Tablb  B. — Analysis  of  House  actu  m  on  out- 
lays compared  to  resolution  target 

[Outlays  in  billions  of  dolls rs] 
Fiscal  year  1978  Congressional  bud  jet 
pending  targets $367.0 

What  House  has  done  so  far:  ijermanent. 
$201.8;  House  action.  $289.7. 

What  resolution  assumed  would  be  done  by 
now;  Permanent,  $200.1;  House  act: on,  $292.0 

Current  House  action  to  date  h^s  resulted 
In  a  net  $2.3  billion  beUno  the  estltaates  and 
assumptions  made  In  the  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. This  Is  divided  Into  the  foUpwlng  two 
major  categories: 

I.  Permanent  Approprtatlons  (upproprla- 
tlons  from  which  funds  are  mad^  available 


that  education  Is  so  Important  to  the 
life  and  vitality  of  our  country  that  It  is 
"one  of  its  foimdatlon  stones."  This  is 
not  shown  by  the  administration's  budget 
request  of  $6,184  billion  which  is  $5  mil- 
lion less  in  actual  spending  during  fiscal 
year  1976  than  was  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $844 
million  less  than  was  actually  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  Congress  considered 
recommendation  and  rejected  it. 

This  is  the  most  recent  determination 
of  budget  priorities,  and  this  final  action 
is  below  the  target  we  set  last  spring 
imder  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  to  set  national 
priorities  which  allocated  $7,295  million 
for  education  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

As  the  chart  shows,  this  amount  is  only 
$646  million  over  actual  spending  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  when 
the  President  in  his  budget  requested  a 
substantial  increase  in  fiscal  year  1976 


budget  authority  and  outlays  for  national 
defense,  the  Congress  used  its  power  to 
set  congressional  targets  below  the  Pres- 
idential request.  We  are  carefully  watch- 
ing each  target,  and  I  recently  reminded 
members  that  spending  for  such  areas  as 
military  procurement  and  school  nutri- 
tion programs  could  easily  exceed  our 
targets. 

This  is  what  the  congressional  budget 
process  is  all  about.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  towards  efifectively  implement- 
ing that  process.  We  have  shown  that  we 
are  willing  to  act  In  a  fiscally  responsible 
manner.  For  the  first  time  we  have  de- 
bated and  agreed  upon  a  single  congres- 
sional budget  target  setting  our  budget 
priorities;  and  to  date  we  have  acted 
successfully  to  remain  within  the  spend- 
ing targets  agreed  upon  in  that  budget. 
This  bill  is  within  and  below  the  target  in 
the  resolution  and  we  should  not  go 
lower  in  this  spending  category. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 


1st  budget  resolution 
assumptions  about 
current  House  status 


Current  House  status 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Difference  over  (+) 
under  (-)  resolution 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlay 


off-setting  receipb 

have  passed  the  House). 


137.1 
140.3 


200.1 
91.9 


136.5 
136.8 


201.8 
87.9 


-0.6 
-3.5 


1.7 
-4.0 


277.4 


292.0 


273.3 


289.7 


-4.1 


-2.3 


+  .4 
+  .7 


S^e"*!  7'^nrnn*^I*^°  °'  Congress)  are  run-     Miscellaneous  net  changes  on  Perma- 

?K    ™    ;  T,     "°°  °''^^  assumptions  made  In        nent  Appropriations 

the  First  Budget  Resolution.  "Pimi-ious 

A  reestlmate  of  the  rate  of  FHA  fore- 
closures has  Increased  outlays 

Medicare  estimates  have  Increased  due 
to  higher  patient  delivery  care  costs. 

Current  outlay  estimates  for  the  milk 
price  support  program  are  over  as- 
sumptions made  in  the  Budget  Res- 
olution   

In  the  National  Defense  function  the 
Budget  Resolution  assumed  no  fimd- 
Ing  for  the  Southeast  Asia  FY  1975 
supplemental.  Cvirrent  House  esti- 
mates do  not  reflect  this  outlay  re- 
duction    


+  1.7 


n.  Current  status  of  bills  passed  by  House 
Is  $4  billion  under  assumptions  made  in  the 
First  Budget  Resolution. 

The     Agriculture     appropriation     bill 

passed  by  the  House  is  $2.2  billion 

+  .2         imder  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 

Findings,    however,    for    the    Food 

Stamp  program  Is  provided  in  this 

bill  only  through  January  31,  1976-.   -2.8 

The  Budget  Resolution  assumes  higher 

outlays  for  unemployment  benefits 

+ .  4         'Less  than  $50  million. 
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to  the  Jobless  than  current  esti- 
mates    ~^-^ 

The  Education  Division  appropriation 
bill  (veto  override  schedule)  is  be- 
low the  First  Budget  Resolution 
target -  " 

Miscellaneous  net  changes  as  a  result 
of  House  action  to  date +.  3 
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billion  below  the  outlay  assumptions 
made  in  the  First  Budget  Resolution, 
current  sjiendlng  estimates  and 
pending  appropriation  legislation 
must  be  monitored  closely  if  Con- 
gress Is  to  keep  within  its  outlay 
target  of  $367.0  bUUon -2.3 


-4.0 


Although  current  House  action  is  $2.3 
TABLE  C.-HOUSE  ACTION  SO 


Food  Stamp  ftinding  may  be  understated 
by  as  much  as  $2.1  billion  for  the  remaindN 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

An  increase  of  $.4  billion  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  AFDC  payments. 


Unemployment  costs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  66  week  benefit  program  may  be  \mder- 
stated  by  $1.0  blUion. 

Congress  will  have  to  keep  within  its  First 
Budget  Resolution  targets  for  the  four  re- 
mainmg  appropriation  bills:  Defense,  Mili- 
tary Construction,  Foreign  Aid  and  District  of 
Ck>lumbia. 

In  addition,  the  current  volatility  of  the 
economy  with  respect  to  unemployment  and 
a  reoccvurence  of  inflation  caused  by  a  rise 
in  oil  prices  may  adversely  affect  the  pro- 
jected deflclt  of  $68.8  biUlon. 


FAR  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  APPROPRIATION  AND  OTHER  SPENDING  LEGISUTION  AS  OF  SEPT.  2,  W75 


|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


1st  budget 

resolution 

assumptions  about 

current  House 

status  1 


Current  House 
status 


Difference  over 

(+)  under  (-) 

resolution 


Budget  Budget  Budget 

authority  OuUays    authority  Outlays    authority     Outlays 


I  Appropriation  bills: 

Education  division  (H.R. 
5901). ----- 

Legislative  (Public  Law 
94-59) 

Labor,  HEW  (H.R.  8069)  -. 

HUD,  independent  agen- 
cies (H.R.  8070) 

State.  Justice,  Commerce 
and  Judiciary  (H.R. 
8121) - 

Public  Works  (H.R.  8122)-. 

Transportation  (H.R.  8365). 

Agriculture  (H.R.  8561)  ... 

Interior  (H.R.  8773). 


5.3 

.8 
36.7 


2.2 

:7 

29.2 


•4.9      >1.7 


-0.4       -0.5 


1.8 
36.0 


•  .7 
28.5 


51.8       18.8 


51. 4       18. 5 


Treasury-Postal  Service 
(Public  Law  94-91) 

Continuing  resolution  (Pub- 
|ic  Law  94-41). 


6.1 
8.1 
3.9 
M4.2 
4.3 

6.5 

0 


4.2 
4.7 
3.1 
MO.  5 
3.0 

6.1 

2.1 


5.7 
7.2 
3.7 
10.8 
4.1 

«6.3 

•2.4 


4.0 
3.9 
2.9 
7.7 
2.8 

•6.0 

»2.3 


0. 
-0.7 


-.4 
-.9 
-.2 
«-3.4 
-.2 


-.2 
2.4 


Subtotal 137.7 


84.6 


133. 3       79. 1 


-4.4 


0 
-.7 

-3 


-  2 
-.8 
-.2 

«-2.8 

-  2 


-.1 

.2 

-5.6 


1st  budget 

resolution 

assumptions  about 

current  House 

status  > 


Current  House 
status 


Difference  over 

(+)  under  (-) 

resolution 


Budget  Budget  Budget 

authority  Outlays    authority  Outlays    authority     Outlays 


Defense,  (pending  House 
action) (89-5)      (62-2). 

Military  construction  (pend- 
ing  House  action) (3.8)        (.8). 

District  of  Columbia  (pend- 
ing House  action).. . (-5)       (-4). 

Foreign    aid    (pending 
House  action) (3.3)      d-S)- 


SubtoUl.. (97.1)    (M.9)- 


Total,  Appropriation  bills.      (234.8)  (149.5). 


II.  Other  spending  legislation: 

School    luncn    and   child 

nutrition  (H.R.  4222)....         <0 
Veterans'  disability  (Public 

Law94-71) ♦ 

Energy  conservation  (H.R. 

6860) - 0 

Executive  pay  raise  (Public 

Law94-82)... 0 

Railioad     unemployment 

(Public  Uw  94-92) 0 

VA  physicians  pay  (H.R. 

8240) (•) 

Federal    share   highways 

(Public  Law  94  30) 0 

Unemployment      benefits 

(Public  Law  94-45) 2.2 

Total ,    other    spending 
legislation 

III.  Net  of  supplementals,  rescis- 

sions, deferrals,  and  other 
miscellaneous  action 

Grand     total,     House 
action 1*0.3 


«0 

1.0 

1.0 

M.O 

«1.0 

.4 

«.5 

•.5 

.1 

.1 

0 

1.8 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

>.l 

«.l 

.1 

.1 

0 

(") 

>.l 

0 

.1 

(») 

(0 

(») 

0 

0 

.2 

JO 

>6 

0 

.4 

2.2 

•0 

>1.2 

-2.2 

-1.0 

2.6 

2.8 

3.4 

3.4 

.8 

.7 

(•) 

4.5 

.1 

5.4 

.1 

.9 

91.9         136.8       87.9  -3.5 


-4.0 


I  As  the  House  and  Senate  add  or  eliminate  items  to  individual  bills  the  »«"'"P'i°''V!!,,lh«l^* 
oudget  resolution  may  vary  with  respect  to  specific  bill  totals;  however,  total  budget  authority 
and  outlays  assumed  in  the  resolution  do  not  change. 

I  Vetoed  July  25. 1975. 

!?uX'iS?'tKe"''c'^'i.K?rp?ogram  was  assumed  in  the  budge,  resolution  through^e 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  8561)  at  the  following  level:  budget  authority,  $1,392,000,000, 


and  outlays  $1  918  000.000.  Therefore  the  combined  effect  of  action  taken  to  "»««  '"  "  ^J^} 
and  HR42M  results  in  he  child  nutrition  program  bemg  oveithe  amounts  assumed  in  the  budget 
fesolution  by  $330,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $317,000,000  in  outlays. 

» Less  than  $50,000,000. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


DISTINGUISHED    SWEDISH    LEGIS- 
LATORS VISIT  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  a  recent  visit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  distinguished  group  of 
legislators  from  Sweden. 

The  Committee  on  Laws  of  the  Swed- 
ish Riksdag  gave  us  the  pleasure  of  a 
day's  visit  on  Friday,  September  5.  This 
visit  permitted  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  return  a  portion  of  the 
wonderful  hospitality  which  we  received 
on  our  visit  to  Sweden  in  May  of  this 
year.  The  subcommittee  discussed  with 


our  visitors  the  operation  of  the  House 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we  joined 
them  for  limcheon  in  the  Speakers  din- 
ing room  and  I  was  able  to  show  our 
guests  around  the  House  Chamber.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  making  a  generous  use  of  your  time  by 
chatting  with  the  Riksdag  members.  The 
delegation,  led  by  Committee  Chairman 
Ivan  Svanstrom,  particularly  appreci- 
ated the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you. 
The  other  guests  whom  we  were  visited 
by  are  Sven  Hammarberg,  Bertil  Lid- 
gard,  Bemhard  Sundelin,  Bengst  Borjes- 
son,  Sten  Sjoholm,  Rune  Torwald,  Stig 
Olsson,  Hakan  Winberg,  Elvy  Nilsson, 
Martin  Olsson,  Per  Israelsson,  Sonja 
Predgardh,  Ulla,  Johansson,  Stig  Gus- 
tafsson,  Lars  A.  Beckman,  Staffan 
Janvid. 
As  one  of  many  Members  of  Congress 


of  Swedish  decent  it  has  been  a  particu- 
lar pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  our  Swed- 
ish visitors  and  trust  that  we  will  con- 
tinue our  friendly  and  cooperative  re- 
lationship. 


"IRISH  FREEDOM  MUST  BE  HEARD" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  Is 
anything  we  as  Americans  can  do  to  stop 
the  bloody  tragedy  of  Northern  Ireland 
from  continuing,  if  there  Is  anything  we 
as  a  Congress  can  do  to  help  restore 
human  rights  to  the  home  of  so  many 
ancestors,  friends  and  loved  ones  of  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens,  we  must  do  It. 

In  the  past  few  mcmths,  I  have  been 
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preparing  hearings  on  North  em  Ireland 
to  be  held  by  my  Subcommi  ;tee  on  Fu- 
ture Foreign  Policy  of  the  Ifouse  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations.  I  am 
dedicated,  as  was  Congressman  Rosen- 
thal before  me,  and  as  are  th^  many  col- 
leagues who  have  this  year  ehdorsed  my 
efforts,  to  the  proposition  tiat  human 
rights  &re  indivisible.  As  we  must  bring 
the  light  of  American  and  world  atten- 
tion to  the  denial  of  civil  rights.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  South  Africa]  Rhodesia, 
Korea — and,  indeed,  in  our  own  coun- 
try— we  must  not  shrink  from  examining 
in  harrowing  detail  the  reallly  of  life  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

But  if  the  cleansing  light  o '  American 
Interest  Is  to  be  truly  beneflcl:  il.  we  must 
at  the  same  time  insure  that  o  nr  scrutiny 
is  carried  out  in  the  name  of  fi  limess  and 
human  decency,  and  we  must  Insure  that 
our  hearings  are  carried  out  with  a  proper 
respect  for  the  agonies  of  all  involved  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

For  400  years  Englishman  i  nd  North- 
ern Irishman  alike  has  been  ti  apped  in  a 
bloody  and  brutal  dilemma.  I ;  is  truly  a 
tragic  situation,  for  these  giants  of  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  history,  these  twin 
lands  which  have  given  so  much  to  the 
world. 

This  is  the  legacy  of  blooc  in  which 
each  side  is  trapped  today,  i,nd  this  is 
the  legacy  of  distrust,  fear,  jnd  hatred 
which  we,  as  Americans,  must  try  to  help 
dispel  as  best  we  can.  We  can;  lot  do  this 
by  encouraging  in  any  way  thi ;  shipment 
of  arms  or  money  for  arms- -to  either 
side.  Killing  begets  more  killing,  and 
there  has  been  enough  in  Irel  ind  to  last 
for  all  time.  And.  as  with  mos ;  killing,  it 
has  been  to  no  avail.  Today  tl:  e  Catholic 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland  Is  no  closer 
to  their  cherished  goal  of  human  rights 
than  they  were  400  years  ago. 

What  we  as  Americans,  and  ivhat  we  as 
Members  of  Congress,  can  anl  must  do, 
is  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Irsh  people. 
We  must  provide  them  with  i  free  and 
neutral  forum,  and  we  must  b;  prepared 
to  lend  our  moral  support  for  j,  just  solu- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  fear  and  distrust  nrhich  has 
so  poisoned  our  ancient  allies  across  the 
sea  seems  to  have  reached  into  our  own 
Government.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  failure  of  corrununicatlon 
between  this  Congress  and  thd  State  De- 
partment on  a  matter  of  sich  tender 
concern  to  so  many  millions 
cans. 

At  the  very  time  when  the 
partment,  and  the  Secretary,  c  eserve  the 
full  thanks  of  the  American  people  and, 
indeed,  the  world,  for  stepping  so  solidly 
on  the  road  to  eventual  peice  in  the 
Middle  East--an  area  of  the]  world  no 
less  dear  to  millions  of  Americans  than 
is  Ireland— I  hope  that  the  lobjectlons 
of  the  State  Department  can  be  swiftly 
disposed  of.  I  trust  that  we  can  bring 
to  bear  on  Ireland  our  mutual  desire  to 
help  effectuate  a  restoration  Jf  the  ele- 
mentary human  right  to  a  peaceful  life 
m  a  nation  of  justice— rights  I  which  we 
Americans  demand  for  ourselves. 

I  must  add  that  my  own  ^.„.x^axi 
the  distinguished  genUeman  fiom  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan)  has  already  pub- 
licly pledged  his  agreement  tiat  hear- 
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Ings  on  Northern  Ireland  should  be  held 
by  my  subcommittee,  and  has  agreed 
that  late  this  month  or  early  next  month 
should  see  the  hearings  begin.  But  now, 
I  learn  from  my  chairman  that  we  are 
all  being  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position,  indeed,  a  position  which  I  feel 
can  only  stem  from  a  misunderstanding. 
Fortimately.  misunderstandings  can  be 
cleared  up  where  there  is  goodwill,  and 
I  can  assure  this  House  that  there  is 
ample  goodwill  In  the  present  Instance. 
The  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  can  only  be  served  by 
the  goodwill  of  the  American  people,  and 
of  Congress. 

Accordingly,  I  have  written  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  following  letter,  de- 
livered by  hand  Friday  afternoon,  in  an 
effort  to  swiftly  remove  any  roadblocks 
to  peace  which  may  have  unwittingly 
cropped  up  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
America's  strongest  force  in  the  world 
is  goodwill,  and  it  is  imperative  that  we 
in  Congress  help  manifest  our  goodwill 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Washington,  D.C, 

September  5, 1975. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrctart:  First,  let  me  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  magnificent  achieve- 
ment in  securing  the  Slnal  accords  between 
Egypt  and  Israel.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  man  in  government  at  this  time  could 
have  accomplished  what  you  have  accom- 
plished under  the  most  difficult  of  circum- 
stances, and  I  am  confident  that  a  sound 
basis  for  working  out  a  final  and  definite 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  has  been  firmly 
laid.  Again,  my  heajt-felt  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations. 

While  not  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Mid 
East  situation,  the  troubled  area  and  peoples 
of  Ireland  are  also  badly  In  need  of  a  lit- 
tle negotiation  and  moderation.  As  you  know, 
I  have  been  involved  In  trying  to  persuade 
the  various  facltlons  Involved  In  Northern 
Ireland  that  until  the  basic  Issues  of  human 
and  clvU  rights  are  settled  In  a  Just  fashion, 
peace  can  never  come,  and  the  children  of 
the  children  now  throwing  rocks  will  be 
condemned  to  the  same,  pointless  perpetua- 
tion of  hatred  and  fear. 

Accordingly.  I  have  for  some  months  now 
been  preparing  for  hearings  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland  bv  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Future  Foreign  Policy,  Research  and 
Development.  Following  my  firm  declaration 
that  I  am  dedicated  to  calling  witnesses 
from  all  sides  of  the  dispute,  witnesses  who 
win  truly  speak  for  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  not  Just  one  or  another  of  the  terrorist 
extremes.  I  was  pleased  to  receive  the  co- 
operation of  the  Embassy  of  the  Republic 
of  Ireland.  Representatives  of  the  Republic 
have  repeatedly  met  with  my  staff  and  have 
been  very  helpful  In  outlining  not  only  the 
Republic's  position  on  the  Northern  strife 
and  what  the  Republic  would  like  to  see  as 
a  political  outcome,  but  also  have  provided 
very  frank  appraisals  of  the  factions  and 
personalities  involved  at  all  levels. 

As  you  know.  I  have  twice  visited  Ireland 
and  have  established  personal  contacts  with 
leaders  in  and  out  of  government  as  well  as 
civic  and  religious  leaders  of  all  sides  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  These  men  and 
women  are  ready  and  wlllUig— even  anx- 
ious—to  tesUfy  before  the  Congress  so  that 
the  American  people,  and  the  unquestioned 
good  wUl  of  our  nation,  can  be  brought  to 
beaj-  in  hopes  of  serving  as  a  moral  witness 
to  the  struggle,  and  as  an  Impetus  to  peace. 
The  commitment  for  my  hearings  was  In- 
herited  from  Congressman   Rosenthal's  old 


European  Affairs  Subcommittee,  which  Itself 
held  hearings  on  Ireland  some  time  ago.  How- 
ever, despite  the  precedent  of  past  hearlagj" 
and  despite  my  total  commitment  to  fair 
balanced  and  helpful  hearings  this  year,  it 
has  proven  difficult  for  me  to  secure  a  definite 
date  to  proceed.  This  week,  I  was  informed 
by  my  chairman.  Congressman  Morgan,  that 
objections  to  my  hearings  have  been  raised 
by  the  State  Department,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence no  date  can  be  set. 

I  must  ask  at  this  time  Just  what  objec- 
tions have  been  raised.  I  am  confident  that 
any  problems  which  might  exist  can  be 
speedily  resolved. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  thought:  the 
fitful  peace  In  Ireland  Is  deteriorating  dally. 
Even  the  most  optimistic  observers  can  aee 
little  chance  for  anything  but  renewed  mass 
violence.  It  Is  my  hope,  and  it  Is  my  inten- 
tion, that  Congressional  hearings  serve  as  t 
neutral  forum  which  will  serve  the  purpose* 
of  peace  by  giving  the  participants  and  vic- 
tims of  the  struggle  a  chance  to  air  their 
hopes  nad  fears  free  of  an  environment  of 
violence.  But  If  the  United  States  Is  to  play 
a  peace-making  role  In  an  area  where  so 
many  mUlions  of  our  citizens  have  the  closest 
of  blood  and  emotional  ties — Just  as  is  the 
case  with  Israel — we  must  move  quickly.  We 
must  have  these  hearings  within  the  next 
month  or  so,  and  toward  this  end  I  again 
request  that  any  reservations  which  might 
exist  be  fully  aired  so  that  a  prompt  resolu- 
tion can  be  effectuated. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention,  and,  again 
thank  you  for  your  magnificent  achievements 
of  the  past  several  weeks. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  L.  Wolff, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Future  Foreign 

Policy,  Research  and  Development,  House 

Committee  on  International  Relations. 


REPORT  ON  HUMAN  EXPERIMEN- 
TATION CONDUCTED  OR  FUNDED 
BY  THE  U.S.  ARMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  the  following  report 
on  human  experimentation  of  the  U.S. 
Army: 

Report   on   Human    Experimentation   Con- 
ducted OR  F*UNDED  BY  THE  U.S.  ARMY 

(By  CongressmEin  Thomas  J.  Downey) 
introduction 

Experimentation  with  hallucinogenic 
drugs  by  our  Armed  Services  is  by  now  a  well 
known  fact.  In  July  of  this  year  news  reports 
revealed  the  existence  of  programs  for  drug 
testing  at  Edgewood  Arsenal.  I  was  disturbed 
at  these  disclosures  and  undertook  to  learn 
more  about  experimentation  being  conducted 
by  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy. 

For  many  weeks,  as  I  uncovered  more  and 
more  information  about  the  testing  pro- 
grams, my  concern  deepened.  I  learned  of 
Army  testing  procedures  that  appeared  to  be 
Inadequate,  of  disturbing  effects  of  the  drug 
tests  on  a  number  of  individuals,  and  that  at 
least  one  volunteer  had  died  as  a  result  of 
the  drug  experimentation. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  imdertaken  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  matter,  an  investigation  that 
I  first  asked  for  on  July  17.  The  following 
report  that  I  have  prepared  reviews  the 
results  of  my  own  Investigation  for  use  by 
Committee  members  as  the  Committee  today 
opens  Its  hearings.  The  Report  deals  with 
several  areas: 

Research  conducted  at  the  Edgewood 
Arsenal. 

Research  conducted  under  contract  with 
private  research  facilities. 
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The  death  of  Harold  Blauer. 

Nerve  gas  experiments. 

Biological  experimentation. 

Medical  records  and  volunteer  consent. 

In  each  area  I  make  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations. Some  of  these  are  fairly  proce- 
dural changes  that  can  be  effected  immedi- 
ately by  the  Defense  Department  or  the  indi- 
vidual services.  Others  will  Involve  legislative 
action  I  have  developed  a  number  of  legis- 
lative proposals  which  I  wiU  transmit  to 
Committee  members  for  their  consideration 

shortly. 

I  undertook  this  investigation  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons.  First  and  foremost,  I  wanted 
the  assurance  that  the  Individuals  who  have 
been  or  might  In  the  future  be  Involved  In 
such  experimentation  be  fully  protected.  Be- 
yond that,  we  need  to  know  whether  these 
programs  have  been  cost  effective.  We  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  these  programs 
which  have  had  undetermined  111  effects  on 
the  people  who  volunteered  to  participate  in 
them.  Ultimately  the  question  we  must  an- 
swer Is  Did  these  costly  programs  contribute 
significantly  to  our  Nation's  defense  and  to 
the  security  of  the  American  people? 

SUMMARY   OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  The  Army  should  undertake  an  exten- 
sive follow-up  program  of  physical  and  men- 
tal examinations  for  all  past  and  future 
volunteers  In  drug  experiments. 

2.  The  Army  should  be  required  to  main- 
taui  on-site  inspectors  at  each  human  ex- 
perunentation  program  that  Is  funded  by  the 
Army  to  assure  the  soundness  of  experi- 
mentation practices  and  to  protect  the  vol- 
unteers. 

3.  Certain  specific  changes  in  Army  regu- 
lations should  be  made  to  ban  or  at  least 
restrict  the  use  of  prisoners  and  psychiatric 
patients  In  Army  sponsored  research. 

4.  Army  regulations  should  be  amended  to 
require  that  volunteers  must  be  made  to  ap- 
preciate the  high  risks  of  such  experiments 
If  they  are  conducted  In  the  future. 

5.  ■The  Armed  Services  Committee  should 
evaluate  the  ability  of  other  agencies  to  ac- 
complish the  work  being  done  at  Fort  Diet- 
rick  and  carefully  evaluate  the  need  to  con- 
tinue the  Army's  biological  experimentation 
on  humans. 

6.  Each  military  volunteer  who  partici- 
pates In  an  experimental  program  should 
have  placed  in  his  medical  file  the  date  of 
his  participation  and  the  drug  or  chemical 
administered  to  him. 

7.  The  Army  should  be  required  to  portray 
more  accurately  In  Its  recruitment  program 
the  natiire  of  its  drug  experimentation  pro- 
gram. 

8.  The  Army's  standard  of  Informed  con- 
sent should  be  amended  to  require  that  each 
volunteer  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance  to  be  tested  on  him,  the 
risks  involved,  and  that  he  be  provided  such 
Information  with  sufficient  notice  to  allow 
time  for  a  reasoned  Judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  participate. 

9.  Army  Regulation  70-25,  entitled  "Use 
of  Volunteers  on  Subject  of  Research"  should 
be  changed  to  remove  the  provision  allowing 
the  Army  to  withhold  information  from  the 
volunteer  If  the  Army  believes  that  other- 
wise the  experiment  will  be  "compromised." 

10.  The  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  should 
investigate  what  appears  to  be  the  deliberate 
cover-up  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Harold  Blauer. 

11.  Finally,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
should  undertake,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  an  evaluation  of 
the  value  of  drug  experimentation  work  per- 
formed by  outside  contractors  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Van  Sim's  statement  that 
much  of  this  research  was  "useless." 

I.  RESEARCH   CONDUCTED   AT   EDGEWOOD    ARSENAI. 

Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Army  has 
conducted  drug  experiments  on  nearly  7.000 
servicemen  at  the  Army  Chemical  Center  at 


Edgewood  Arsenal,  Maryland.  These  experi- 
ments were  performed  on  human  volunteers 
in  an  effort  to  develop  both  antidotes  to 
chemical  agents  possessed  by  our  adversaries 
and  new  drugs  and  chemicals  to  add  to  our 
own  arsenal  of  offensive  weapons.  In  the 
course  of  these  tests  volunteers  were  admin- 
istered everything  from  alcohol  to  deadly 
nerve  gas  in  an  effort  to  bolster  this  coun- 
try's chemical  warfare  program. 

The  volunteers  were  told  that  they  were 
being  given  a  "chemical  compound  which 
might  Influence  their  behavior,"  but  they 
were  not  told  before  or  after  the  test  the 
specific  name  of  the  drug  used  (such  as 
LSD)  or  the  effects  (such  as  hallucinations) 
that  the  drug  might  cause.  Neither  did  the 
Army  advise  these  men  of  possible  prolonged 
after-effects  of  drugs  like  LSD,  even  though 
scientific  literature  appearing  early  in  the 
1950's  called  attention  to  the  appearance  of 
serious  after-effects  such  as  the  "flashback 
phenomenon"  and  the  susceptibility  of 
many  volunteers  to  drug-Induced  paranoid 
schizophrenia. 

As  a  result,  many  volunteers  experienced 
adverse  physical  and  mental  effects  from 
the  drugs  without  knowing  the  cause.  One 
retired  Air  Force  sergeant  with  whom  I 
spoke  said  that  he  did  not  realize  that  the 
periods  of  deep  depression  which  he  suffered 
after  participating  in  an  experiment  were 
probably  a  side-effect  of  the  drug  LSD.  He 
told  me  tnat  he  first  learned  of  the  reasons 
for  his  behavior  during  an  interview  with 
Army  officials  set  up  by  my  office  in  July — 
nearly  20  years  after  the  initial  experiments. 
Another  man  who  contacted  my  office  re- 
ported that  his  father  went  Into  deep  de- 
pression after  participating  in  an  Army- 
sponsored  test.  He  said  that  his  father 
eventually  committed  suicide.  The  son  said 
that  he  never  knew  the  reasons  for  his 
father's  depression  or  suicide. 

A  former  Army  colonel  who  took  part  in 
such  tests  stated  that  in  the  months  follow- 
ing, he  experienced  a  series  of  epileptic 
seizures  and  other  "flashback"  effects  from 
what  he  now  believes  to  be  exposure  to  the 
drug  LSD.  The  colonel  said  he  was  never 
told  LSD  would  produce  after-effects.  He 
also  said  no  one  bothered  to  conduct  follow- 
up  examinations  on  him. 

In  fact,  until  1973  the  Army  followed  up 
on  only  two  of  the  1,500  military  and  clvUlan 
volunteers  who  participated  In  LSD  experi- 
ments. 

It  is  simply  Inexcusable  that  after  the 
experiments  the  Army  did  not  tell  Its  sub- 
jects what  drug  they  had  received.  As  It 
was,  the  volunteers  had  no  understanding 
of  what  was  happening  to  them  when  after- 
effects appeared. 

recommendation 
I  will  therefore  recommend  that  this  com- 
mittee give  serious  consideration  to  legisla- 
tion which  I  will  Introduce  that  would  re- 
quire the  Army  to  (a)  fully  Inform  volun- 
teers of  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
they  are  taking  and  Its  possible  after-effects, 
and  (b)  undertake  an  extensive  follow-up 
program  of  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions for  all  past  and  future  volunteers. 

n.    RESEARCH    CONDUCTED    UNDER    CONTRACT 

Almost  two-thirds  of  all  LSD  experiments 
funded  by  the  Army  were  not  conducted  by 
Army  doctors  but  by  civlUan  researchers  un- 
der contract  to  the  Army.  Private  research 
organizations  tested  a  variety  of  chemical 
agents  on  thousands  of  clvUlans  through 
Army  funding.  The  Army  signed  approxi- 
mately 225  contracts  with  private  research- 
ers over  the  last  20  years.  Much  of  this  re- 
search Involved  human  experimentation. 
Furthermore,  these  contracts  were  very 
costly.  The  Army's  expenditures  on  the  17 
contracts  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  amount  to  almost  (2  million. 

The   Army's   supervision   of   the   work  of 


these  outside  contractors  has  been  totally  In- 
adequate. Although  the  Army's  Hvunan  Use 
Review  Board  did  meet  monthly  to  review 
and   approve   the  protocols — the  documents 
setting  out  the  procedural  guidelines  to  be 
followed — and  contracts  for  each  experiment, 
the  Board  made  no  real  effort  to  monitor  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  experiments  to 
Insure  that  the  protocols  were  indeed  being 
followed.  The  Board  essentially  relied  on  the 
contractors'   promises  to  follow  the   proce- 
dures outlined  In  the  contract  and  protocols. 
Moreover,  Dr.  McClure  acknowledged  that 
under   this  practice   the  Army  might  never 
flnd  out  about  a  death  or  serious  Injury  re- 
sulting from  a  contractor's  experiment  unless 
the  contractor  were  to  come  forward  volun- 
tarily to  report  it.  He  conceded  that   there 
may  well  have  been  deaths  or  serious  Injuries 
as  these  outside  experimentation  sites  about 
which  the  Army  has  yet  to  hear. 
Recommendation 
As  a  corrective  action  I  wUl  recommend  to 
this  conunlttee  that  the  Army  be  required 
to  maintain  on-site  Inspectors  at  each  human 
experimentation  program  that  is  funded  by 
the  Army.  Dr.  McClure  has  told  me  that  four 
or   five   Inspectors   could   handle   all  of   the 
Army's  contracts   at  any  one   time.   On-site 
Inspection  Is  an  accepted  principle  In  con- 
struction and  assembly  of  weapons  systems 
by  contractors  and  it  should  be  adopted  here 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  experimentation 
practices,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  volunteers. 
There  is  also  a  very  real  question  as  to  the 
value,  over  the  years,  of  the  work  conducted 
by  outside  contractors.  Dr.  Van  Sim  told  a 
member  of  my  staff  that  most  of  the  research 
reports  forwarded  to  the  Army  were  "useless" 
and  "not  worth  reading."  He  indicated  that 
the  entire  program  of  contracting  out  these 
experiments  related  more  closely  to  the  con- 
tinued financial  support  of  research  groups 
than  to  the  substantive  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary. This  raises  the  possibility  that  millions 
of  dollars  were  wasted  and  thousands  of  lives 
endangered  needlessly  In  a  massive  promo- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  welfare.  This 
Is  a  most  serious  possibility.  Accordingly,  I 
have  asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
review  Dr.  Sim's  assertion. 

Much  of  the  research  conducted  under  con- 
tract used  prison  inmates  and  psychiatric 
patients  as  subjects.  There  Is  significant 
question  as  to  whether  informed,  voluntary 
consent  was  obtained  from  these  subjects  In 
each  case.  Dr.  McClure  and  his  associates 
have  conceded  that  they  do  not  know  by 
what  means  voluntary.  Informed  consent  was 
obtained  from  prison  Inmates  and  psychi- 
atric patients.  Indeed,  there  is  a  legal  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  such  persons  are  capable 
of  informed  consent  at  all,  given  the  circum- 
stances of  their  confinement. 

I  have  requested  that  all  consent  forms  oo- 
talned  from  these  Individuals  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Army.  I  will  also  ask  for  copies  of 
any  materials  used  to  Inform  prisoners  or 
psychiatric  patients  of  the  experimental 
program. 

Recommendation 

After  conferring  with  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liber- 
ties and  the  Administration  of  Justice — which 
Is  presently  reviewing  legislation  In  this 
area — I  will  recommend  to  this  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  specific  changes  in  Army 
regulations  that  would  ban  or  at  least  limit 
the  use  of  prisoners  and  psychiatric  patients 
In  Army-sponsored  research. 

m.  THE  DEATH   OF  HAROLD   BLAUER 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  deliberate 
effort  to  conceal  the  death  of  a  patient  In  an 
Army-sponsored  expterlment  In  1953.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  death  of  Harold  Blauer  were  re- 
viewed and  Initialed  at  least  twice — In  1959 
and  1967.  In  addition,  the  records  were  en- 
closed In  an  envelope  marked:  "Not  to  b« 
opened   without  the  authority  of  Dr.   Van 
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Sim" — tte  former  chief  ciTlllan  rei  «archer  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal.  Furthermore. ^n  numer- 
ous occasions  since  mid-July  the  Army  has 
strongly  denied  any  reports  of  dea  hs  result- 
ing from  any  of  Its  programs. 

The  Army  first  disclosed  the  deajth  on  Au- 
gust 11 — 23  years  after  it  had  ocojurred  and 
five  days  after  my  vUlt  to  Edgewood  when  I 
was  speclflcally  told  that  no  deatts  had  oc- 
curred In  any  Army  sponsored  ex]  )erlments. 
Additionally,  the  Army  contend)  that  the 
annual  reports  and  protocols  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Army  by  the  researihers  who 
conducted  the  fatal  experiment  on  Mr. 
Blauer  are  now  missing.  Moreover,  the  con- 
tract which  the  Army  signed  with  those  re- 
searchers was  apparently  destroyid.  under 
questionable  circumstances  and  for  unknown 
reasons. 

Even  If  the  experiment  was  classD  led,  there 
was  no  reason  to  keep  the  death  a  secret.  If, 
for  example,  a  pUot  was  to  die  whll(  i  engaged 
in  a  classified  test  flight  of  a  new  fl  ;hter.  his 
death  and  the  fact  that  It  occurred  during 
tests  of  an  aircraft  would  certain  y  be  re- 
ported, even  if  the  details  of  the  accident 
were  kept  secret. 

Recom  mendation 
For  over  20  years  the  Army  has  sj  stematl- 
cally  kept  secret  Its  connection  irith  the 
Blauer  death.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Committee  to  determine  why  this  informa- 
tion was  concealed.  I  will  ask  this  commit- 
tee to  carefully  investigate  what  aj  pears  to 
be  a  deliberate  coverup  of  tibe  death  of  Mr 
Blauer. 

IV.   tnXVZ  OAS   EXPKKIMKNTS 

A  drop  of  nerve  gas  on  the  skin  oin  kill  a 
human  in  10  to  15  minutes.  Compa-ed  with 
nerve  gas.  haUucinogenic  drugs  are  r  slatively 
safe  substances  with  which  to  experiment 
The  hallucinogenic  dosage  of  a  typical  psy- 
chochemlcal  lUe  LSD  U  about  ore-thou- 
sandth of  the  lethal  dose.  In  othe-  words 
with  haUucinogenic  drugs  there  iji  ample 
room  for  error. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  hallucinogenic  doe- 
age  of  nerve  gas  is  roughly  one -half  the 
lethal  dosage.  The  sUghteet  error  coul  d  result 
In  death. 

The  Army  experimented  on  humaas  with 
at  least  Ave  different  types  of  nervs  gases 
known  to  pharmacologists  as  antlcl  loUnes- 
terese  compounds.  The  Army  testsd  this 
deadly  nerve  gas  on  at  least  1,011  volunteers 
without  fully  explaining  to  them  the  grave 
risks  which  such  experiments  may  h»ve  en- 
tailed. Dr.  Van  Sim  and  Dr.  Predertcl:  R  Sl- 
dell  have  told  my  staff  that  volunteers  were 
often  told  only  that  the  drug  might  ]  >roduce 
"a  runny  nose"  and  "slight  tightness  of  the 
chest." 

Recommendation 

This  practice  should  not  be  condonei  I  I  will 
recommend  to  this  Committee  thai  Army 
regulations  be  amended  to  require  ttat  vol- 
unteers mu3t  be  made  to  appreciate  tl  le  high 
risks  of  such  experiments. 

For  the  Committee's  review  I  have  at  tached 
to  this  Report  a  list  of  all  of  the  chemical 
agents  and  drugs  which  the  Army  has  tested 
on  humans  since  the  inception  of  tl  e  pro- 
gram (Appendix  A).  Among  the  items  on 
that  list,  at  least  "OA."  'OB,"  "OD,"  "QF" 
and  "VX"  are  nerve  gas  compounds. 

V.     BIOLOGICAI.     EXPERIMENTS 

The  Army  conducts  extensive  tests  (if  doz- 
ens of  biological  agents  on  humans  These 
agents  fall  into  three  general  categores: 

( 1 )  Various  strains  of  malaria,  encep  balltls 
and  other  exotic  diseases.  i 

(2)  Agents  causing  diarrheal  diseases  such 
as  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  plague,  yellow  fever 
tularemia,  and 

(3)  those  that  cause  less-harmful  f  u-Ilke 
Ulneeses. 

The  Army  has  tested  these  agents  on  three 
groups  of  volunteers.  The  first  group  c<nslst8 
of    almost    2,000    Seventh    Day    Adventlsts 


(SDA's)  drafted  Into  the  Army  between  1958 
and  1973  and  assigned  1-A-O  (noncombatant 
conscientious   objector)    status.  These  men 
were  recruited  during  their  basic  and  Ad- 
vanced Individual  Training  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Training  Center.  Port  Sam  Houston, 
Texas  as  a  part  of  Project  Whltecoat.  All  sol- 
diers who  bad  Indicated  a  preference  for  the 
Seventh   Day  Adventlst   Church   received   a 
two-hour  briefing  session  given  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Research  Insti- 
tute  of   Infectious   Diseases    (USA-MRHD), 
Fort  Dletrlck,  Maryland  and  the  Director  of 
the  Church's  National  Service  Organization. 
Mr.  Clark  Smith,  the  present  Director,  told 
my  staff  that  about  95%  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventlsts  who  were  briefed  on  the  program 
volunteered  for  duty  at  Ft.  Dletrlck. 

Persons  who  declined  to  volunteer  for  the 
biological  program  became  medics.  During 
the  late  1960'8  and  1970's.  many  of  these  men 
went  to  Vietnam  as  medics. 

This  program  all  but  ended  in  1973  when 
the  draft  was  discontinued.  Although  there 
Is  now  a  special  arrangement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  whereby  SDA's  can  en- 
list as  GO'S  to  be  assigned  to  Ft.  Dletrlck, 
very  few  have  chosen  to  do  so. 

The  second  group  of  volunteers  consists  of 
prisoners  at  the  Maryland  House  of  Correc- 
tion at  Jessup.  Maryland.  Over  the  last  ten 
years,  more  than  3500  prisoners  have  been 
used  as  subjects  of  experiments  conducted 
by  doctors  associated  with  the  University  of 
Maryland.   These  prlsoiiers  are   paid  $2   per 
day  for  their  participation.  In  addition,  at 
the  prisoner's   request,   the  researchers  will 
send  a  letter  to  the  prisoner's  parole  board 
certifying  that  he  has  participated   In  the 
program.  The  total  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  program  at  Jessup  has  been  about  $2 
million.  Further,  there  has  been  no  indica- 
tion  from   any   source   that   any   follow-up 
study  has  been  done  on  any  after  effects 
these  3500  prisoners  may  have  experienced 
as  a  result  of  the  experiments.  For  the  safety 
of  the  prisoners  and  for  at  least  some  assess- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  it 
seems  the  Army  would  have  followed  up  its 
experiments.  This  program  is  continuing  at 
the  present  time  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Richard  Hornlck. 

The  third  group  of  volunteers  consisted  of 
professionals — members  of  the  research  team 
at  Port  Dletrlck  who  used  themselves  for  ex- 
perimentation. Since  the  end  of  the  draft 
In  1973,  nearly  aU  of  the  biological  experi- 
ments have  been  performed  on  these  per- 
sons. In  addition,  according  to  Joseph  F. 
Metzger,  the  Commanding  Officer  of  Fort 
Dletrlck's  biological  program,  all  experiments 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  offensive 
biological  warfare  program  were  conducted 
on  In-house  professionals. 

The  Army  has  advised  me  that  at  least 
two  volunteers  died  in  the  course  of  these 
experiments  and  that  the  details  surround- 
ing their  deaths  would  be  forthcoming.  Ob- 
viously, these  mishaps  should  be  subject  to 
close  scrutiny  by  this  Committee,  and  I  hope 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army  wUl  in- 
clude this  matter  In  his  Report. 

In  addition.  I  would  point  out  that  prac- 
tically aU  of  the  biological  research  done— 
and  indeed  much  of  the  research  conducted 
over  the  last  15  years— has  been  routine  med- 
ical research  Into  infectious  diseases.  Indeed. 
it  Is  not  clear  to  me  why  this  reseajch  must 
continue  to  be  conducted  by  the  Army  \inder 
the  guise  of  a  biological  warfare  program. 
ThU  is  particularly  puzzling  in  light  of  our 
national  policy  renouncing  use  of  offensive 
biological  weapons.  Such  research  would  be 
more  appropriately  done  and  Is  most  prob- 
ably duplicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Biologies  of 
the  Food  and  I>rug  AdmlnUtratlon  or  one  of 
the  National  Institutes. 
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I    wUl    recommend    that    this    Committee 
carefully  evaluate  the  need  to  continue  the 


Army  8  biological  experimentation  on  hu 
mans  after  evaluating  the  ability  of  otheJ^ 
agencies  to  accomplish  the  work  now  bein* 
done  at  Fort  Dletrlck.  In  addition,  i  wiu  ai^ 
the  General  Accounthig  Office  to  aid  the 
Conunittee  In  answering  these  questions. 

VI.    MEDICAI/  RXCOKDS 

The  Army  conducted  drug  and  chemical 
experiments  on  6,940  servicemen  over  the  last 
20  years.  Each  one  of  those  6,940  was  given 
a  Letter  of  Commendation,  a  Certificate  of 
ApprecUtion  and  a  kind  of  graduation  pho- 
tograph when  he  completed  the  program. 
Yet  the  Army  never  inserted  anything  in  the 
medical  records  of  any  of  those  men  which 
would  have  indicated  that  the  man  had 
been  in  an  experimental  program. 

If  after  leaving  Edgewood.  and  being  re- 
statloned  elsewhere  a  soldier  were  to  become 
ill  as  a  result  of  the  experiment,  the  Army 
medical  officer  examining  him  might  never 
know  about  his  patient's  previous  exposure 
to  dangerous  drugs  because  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  soldier's  medical  record  to 
indicate  that  he  had  been  In  a  drug  or  chem- 
ical program. 

RECOMMENDATION 

This  practice  is  Inexcusable.  Corrective  leg- 
islation which  I  win  recommend  to  this  Com- 
mittee win  require  that  the  date  of  partic- 
ipation In  an  experimental  program  and  the 
drug  or  chemical  used  be  recorded  In  the 
medical  file  of  each  military  volimteer. 

Vn.  THE  ARMT'S  DRUG  PROGRAM  RECRTTITING 
EFFORT 

Beginning  in  1957,  the  Army  determined 
that  it  needed  at  least  30  volunteers  from 
military  units  each  month  in  order  to  con- 
duct Its  experimental  program  in  offensive 
and  defensive  chemical  warfare.  It  began  a 
recruiting  program  which  eventually  in- 
volved roving  recruiting  teams,  recruiting 
posters,  and  recruiting  films. 

This  recruiting  program  portrayed  the 
Army's  drug  program  as  a  luxurious  Junket 
for  enlisted  men.  The  program  was  presented 
to  the  soldiers  as  an  assignment  that  would 
Involve  no  drills,  no  Inspections,  extensive 
leave  time,  automatic  three-day  passes  every 
week,  liberal  travel  allowances,  and  duty  pay 
(an  extra  $45  per  month.  Prospective  vol- 
unteers were  shown  pictures  of  women  swim- 
ming on  sunny  beaches  and  were  told  of 
the  close  proximity  of  Edgewood  to  the  cities 
of  Baltimore.  Washington,  and  Philadelphia. 
Volunteers  were  also  told  that  upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  program  a  cer- 
tificate would  be  awarded  to  them  and  a  let- 
ter of  commendation  would  be  Inserted  In 
their  personal  files. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Committee  I 
have  attached  to  this  Report  a  copy  of  a 
recruiting  poster  which  the  Army  uses  today 
(Appendix  B).  I  also  request  that  the  Army 
make  available  to  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee the  recruiting  film  which  I  viewed 
when  I  toured  Edgewood  Arsenal. 

Each  military  volunteer  was  furnished  a 
document  entitled  "Medical  Research  Volun- 
teer Program"  and  was  asked  to  sign  an  Army 
consent  form.  This  form  was  clearly  meant 
to  establish  that  the  volunteer's  informed 
consent  had  been  freely  given  and  to 
absolve  the  Army  of  legal  liability  In  the  case 
of  accidental  injury  or  death.  I  have  attached 
to  this  Report  a  copy  of  the  briefing  docu- 
ment and  consent  form  which  was  In  use 
until  two  months  ago  (Appendix  C). 

The  three-paragraph  consent  form  reads 
In  part — 

"I  recognize  that  in  the  pursuit  of  cer- 
tain experiments  transitory  discomfiture 
may  occur  and  when  such  reactions  seem 
especially  likely  to  occur  I  will  be  so  advised." 

Some  have  pointed  out  that  the  only 
Indication  a  volunteer  has  that  he  might 
experience  more  than  transitory  discom- 
fiture Is  the  request  for  the  name,  address, 
and  telephone  number  of  the  voltmteer's 
next-of-kin. 
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I  present  to  this  Committee  this  question : 
Do  these  documents  adequately  advise 
soldiers  of  the  nature  of  the  program  for 
which  they  were  volunteering?  It  would 
appear  that  If  the  men  who  volunteered  were 
given  any  meaningful  appraisal  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  experiment,  it  came  only  shortly 
before  the  experiment  when  peer  pressure 
and  self-consciousness  made  the  prospect  of 
"backing  out"  of  the  experiment  a  totally 
humiliating  and  unacceptable  experience  for 
any  soldier  who  had  second  thoughts. 
Recommendation 

I  will  recommend  to  this  Committee  that 
the  Army  be  required  to  portray  more 
accurately  In  its  recruitment  program,  the 
nature  of  its  drug  experimentation  program. 

Vin.  STANDARDS  OF  INFORMED  CONSENT 

Army  Regulation  70-25  (eff.  15  Sept.  1974). 
entitled  "Use  of  Volunteers  as  Subjects  of 
Research  "  presently  permits  the  Army  to 
withhold  drug  and  chemical  Information 
from  the  volunteer  if  the  Army  believes  that 
the  experiment  will  be  "compromised".  Dr. 
Claude  McClure.  Director  of  the  Biomedical 
Laboratory  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  has  told  me 
that  this  exemption  could  be  eliminated 
without  adversely  affecting  the  Army's  chem- 
ical warfare  program.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  to  permit  the  Army  to  test 
dangerous  drugs  on  Individuals  without  ad- 
vising them  of  what  they  are  taking.  HEW 
guidelines,  for  example,  do  not  permit  this 
exemption. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Army  guidelines  should  be  changed, 
and  I  intend  to  submit  legislation  which  will 
accomplish  this  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Committee.  I  will  recommend  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  Army's  standard  of  Informed 
consent  be  amended  to  require  that  each 
volimteer  be  fully  Informed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance  to  be  tested  on  him,  the 
risks  involved,  and  that  he  be  provided  such 
Information  with  sufficient  notice  to  allow 
time  for  a  reasoned  Judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  participate. 

The  concept  of  "Informed  consent"  gen- 
erates many  difficult  questions.  "Pine  lines" 
abound,  and  I.  for  one,  do  not  for  a  minute 
believe  that  these  hearings  can  reach  defini- 
tive solutions  to  this  dilemma.  But  we  can 
certainly  agree,  from  the  evidence  on  the 
record,  that  minimal  standards  acceptable 
to  most  of  the  scientific  and  medical  com- 
munities have  not  been  met  by  the  military 
experimenters.  These  standards  must  be  re- 
vised, and  not  by  a  military  team  working 
in  isolation. 

The  effects  of  BZ  and  nerve  gas  are  not 
minor  inconveniences  anyone  Is  likely  to  un- 
dergo voluntarily  In  the  Interest  of  science 
or  even  the  national  defense.  It  Is  not  cus- 
tomary for  humans  In  large  numbers  to  sub- 
ject themselves,  their  bodies,  and  their  minds 
to  that  kind  of  treatment. 

If  experimentation  on  human  guinea  pigs 
is  vital  to  the  national  defense,  then  let  »is 
require  that  responsible  physicians  follow 
the  very  highest  and  most  rigorous  standards 
of  informed  consent. 

Appendix  A:  Drugs 

1955-1959:  EA  1778,  EA  1476,  792,  DM,  CS, 
CN.  Chloroplcrln,  OB,  Nasal  Toxic  Inhala, 
5HTP,  Atropine,  Mustard.  Skin  Lipids,  Sty- 
pen  Coagula  Time,  Malathlon  Powder,  Di- 
benz. 

1960  to  March  1962:  VX,  GB,  Thorazine, 
LSD,  SNA,  PAM-PS,  CS,  BSP,  Atropine,  Ure- 
chollne,  TMB,,  GF,  GA. 

Neostigmine,  Amphetamine  like  cpds,  BZ, 
ThA.  D-tubocurarlne,  DMHP,  Creosol/ethyl- 
morphollne,  Dctran  (JB329),  Dexedrlne, 
Carare,  Dlsodlumfluoresclnetethyleneglycol, 
Seco  Barbltol,  Dlbulallne. 

March  1962  to  present: 

EA  2233.  EA  3148,  Win  19362,  18437,  CS 
27349.  EA  3443.  EA  3628,  EA  3580,  EA  3580/ 
VX/PAM. 


CAR  302.034,  302,089,  302,368,  301,060,  302,- 
282,  302,668,  302,582,  302,637,  302,196.  220,548, 
226.086. 

EA  2277  (BZ).  EA  3834,  McN-JR^929.  EA 
3167.  BSP,  BZ.  CS,  DPP,  GB,  GB  c  PAM. 

Vasoxyl,  Vallum,  GD,  ICG,  PABA,  PAH. 
PAH  C  PAM,  PAM,  PAM/ATRO,  P^.  THA,  VX. 

VX/SCOP,  VX./PAM,  Atropine,  Homatro- 
plne.  Methyl  Atropine,  Amyl  Nitrate,  Antl- 
pyrine.  BAT,  Benactyzlne  Benac/Atroplne, 
Benac/TMB,. 

Caffeine.  Compazine,  Dexadrlne,  Dltran. 
DUantm,  Ethanol,  Ethanol  c  Ritalin,  Ethanol 
c  Thorazine,  Ethanol  c  Scopolomlne,  Ethanol 
c  Vallum. 

Heparin,  Inderol.  Isuprel.  Lanoxin.  Lldo- 
calne.  Pamlne,  Phenobarbltal,  Physostigmlne. 
Prolixin.  Ritalin. 

Sodium  Amytal.  Sodium  Nitrate,  Sodium 
Pentobarbital  Sod  Pento  c  Scopolomlne,  Sco- 
polomlne. Scop  and  Physo.,  Scop  and  Thora- 
zine. Scop  and  Prolixin,  Secobarbital,  Thi- 
amine, Thorazine,  Toxogonln,  Trllafon. 


Appendix  B 
Can    You    Qualify    for    Medical 


Research 


FOR 

Volunteer  Program 
enjoy  rrs  benefits  while  you  support  the 

DEFENSE    or    YOUR    NATION 

Inquire  at  your  Orderly  Room  for  Details. 
Appendix  C:   U.S.  Army  Chemical  Warfare 

L.^VBORATOBIES  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  VOLUN- 
TEER Program,  Army  Chemical  Center, 
Md. 

1.  Military  volunteers  are  needed  each 
month  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
participate  In  medical  research  Investiga- 
tions. 

2.  For  several  years  the  Army  Chemical 
Corps  has  been  developing  and  perfecting 
methods  of  defense  against  chemical  war- 
fare agents.  The  methods  ultimately  pre- 
scribed for  use  by  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  are  the  outgrowth  of  continuous  In- 
vestigation. But  before  a  method,  procedure 
or  technique  may  be  standardized  for  mili- 
tary adoption,  numerous  tests  must  be  con- 
ducted with  Individual  subjects.  Both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  members  of  our  labora- 
tory staff  are  participating  In  these  tests, 
but  the  Increased  scope  of  the  activity  now 
requires  additional  volunteers  to  support 
this  Important  work. 

3.  Participation  of  military  personnel  In 
these  medical  research  Investigations  will 
materially  assist  the  program  designed  to 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  United  States 
against  chemical  warfare  attack,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service.  It  will  be 
given  official  recognition  through  letters  of 
commendation  and  certificates  of  partici- 
pation. These  documents  will  become  a  part 
of  the  volunteer's  permanent  Army  file. 

4.  Volunteers  wUl  be  placed  on  thirty  (30) 
days  temporary  duty  at  Army  Chemical 
Center.  Maryland.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty  day  period,  or  sooner  If  he  should  re- 
quest It,  the  Individual  will  return  to  his 
parent  unit.  The  volunteer  group  Is  at- 
tEu:hed  to  a  troop  detachment  for  adminis- 
tration and  supply.  The  group  Is  not  subject 
to  fatigue  or  special  duty  details  and  will 
at  all  times  be  entitled  to  the  customary 
pass  and  recreational  facilities  privileges. 
During  normal  duty  hours  (0800-1630)  the 
volunteer  appropriately  identified  by  his 
volunteer  arm  brassard  will  be  on  duty  at 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Laboratories.  Since 
the  majority  of  the  tests  require  more  obser- 
vation time  than  actual  performance,  a  com- 
bination day  room  and  clinical  facility  has 
been  established  approximately  300  yards 
from  Chemical  Warfare  Laboratories  In  the 
Dispensary  Area,  where  adequate  medical 
facilities  are  available  at  all  times.  Here 
the  volunteer  will  be  provided  with  the  best 
recreational  facilities  available  and  visits 
from  friends  and  relatives  will  be  encouraged. 


5.  The  Investigations  are  conducted  at 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Laborfttorles  at  Army 
Chemical  Center,  Maryland.  Some  examples 
of  the  tests  are: 

o.  Evaluation  of  chemical  warfare  equipment 
Various  designs  of  gas  masks  and  protec- 
tive hoods  are  worn  for  short  periods  to 
test  the  relative  merits  of  each  model.  If  the 
item  leaks  the  wearer  experiences  a  slight 
eye  Irritation  which  Is  not  even  sufficient 
to  produce  tears.  If  this  occurs,  the  volun- 
teer leaves  the  test  chamber  immediately. 
The  eye  effects  disappear  within  severaU  min- 
utes from  the  time  of  leaving  the  chamber, 
b.  Adaptation  of  defensive  items  to  natural 
human  capacities 
Certain  items  of  protective  clothing  are 
worn  under  controlled  conditions  to  deter- 
mine their  value  to  the  soldier  under  varying 
conditions  which  might  be  encoiintered  In 
the  field.  There  will  be  little  or  no  discom- 
fort or  fatigue. 

c.  Effects  of  toxic  agents 
The  effects  of  certain  agents  are  deter- 
mined by  Inhalation  of  very  small  amounts. 
The  volunteer  test  subject  will  be  thor- 
oughly Informed  about  aU  procedures  and 
what  can  be  expected  prior  to  each  test. 
Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  protect 
the  volunteer  against  danger  or  serious  dis- 
comfort as  a  result  of  participating.  In  at- 
tendance at  all  times  will  be  physicians  and 
scientists,  most  of  whom  have  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  same  tests.  Applicants  must 
meet  the  following  prerequisites  for  selec- 
tion: 

( 1 )  Aptitude  Area  I — Score;  80  or  higher 

( 2 )  Completed  basic  training 

(3)  Physical  profile — PUHLES — 1  or  2 

(4)  Age   group    17—35   years 

(6)  At  least  three  (3)  months  remaining 
service 

(6)  Security  Clearance — no  adverse  infor- 
mation in  organization  or  Army  files. 

6.  Military  personnel  who  are  Interested 
In  volunteering  for  these  medical  research 
investigations  being  conducted  at  Army 
Chemical  Center,  Mcu^land  should  contact 
the  orderly  room  for  additional  Informa- 
tion. 

Application  forms  are  available  at  your 
orderly  room. 

U.S.  Abmt  Chemical  Wasparx  Laboratorikii. 

Army  Chemical  Center,  Md. 

volunteer  participation  agreement 

Name. 

Age. 

Race. 

Grade. 

Serial  No. 

Organization. 

Name  of  Nearest  Relative. 

Address  of  Nearest  Relative. 

Telephone  Number  of  Nearest  Relative. 

I,  ,  certify  that  I 

have  received,  read  and  understand  a  docu- 
ment entitled,  "Medical  Research  Volunteer 
Program",  copy  of  which  Is  annexed  hereto, 
and  that  the  general  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments I  have  volunteered  to  participate  in 
have  been  explained  from  the  standpoint  of 
possible  hazards  to  my  health.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  experiments  are  so  de- 
signed, based  on  the  results  of  animal  and 
previous  human  experimentation,  that  the 
anticipated  results  will  Justify  the  perform- 
ance of  the  experiment.  I  understand  fur- 
ther that  experiments  will  be  so  conducted 
as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  physical  and 
mental  suffering  and  Injury,  and  that  I  will 
be  at  liberty  to  request  that  the  experiments 
be  terminated  at  any  time  if.  in  my  opinion 
I  have  reached  the  physical  or  mental  state 
where  continuation  of  the  experiments  be- 
comes undesirable. 

I  recognize  that  In  the  pursuit  of  certain 
experiments  transitory  discomfiture  may  oc- 
cur and  when  such  reactions  seem  especially 
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likely  to  occur  I  will  be  so 
ognlze.  also,  that  under  these  c 
I  must  rely  upon  the  skill  and 
physician  supervising  the  er: 
stltute  whatever  medical  or 
ures  are   Indicated   to  protect 

I  certify  that  there  has  be«n 
element    of    fraud    or    deceit, 
cuaslon  or  other  adverse  pressuri  i 
bear  Ic  my  volunteering  for  this 
done  so  of  my  own  free  will, 
of  all  hazards,  rewards  and 
volved. 

Date. 

Witness. 

Signed. 

Witness. 
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URGING    THE    OVERRIDE 
PRESIDENT'S       VETO 
EDUCATION 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor( 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man   from   Connecticut    (Mr 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I .  _ 
my  colleagues  to  vote  tomorrojtv 
ride  the  President's  veto  of 
the    Education    Division    anc 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of 
A  successful  vote  to  override 
dent's  veto  is  vital  if  we  are 
all  Americans  the  opportunity 
the  education  that  is  rightfully  . 
The  education  appropriatio^is 
will  again  be  considering  in  ._  _ 
ber  tomorrow  is  one  that  deaj 
levels  of  the  educational 
A   vote    to   override   is 

merely  continue  what  has 

achieved  in  education,  ranging 
struction  for  the  handicapped 
dent  aid,  and  work -study  .     „ 
Congress  has  acted  reasonab 
education   a    top   priority, 
worked  within  a  framework 
these  times  of  economic 

Inflation  reached   double 
past  year.  Yet  Congress  is 
est  3.6-percent  increase  in 
propriations.  This  increase  w 
limited    relief    to    hard-pressejl 
systems. 

The  President,  however,  woultl 
year's  appropriations  by  about 
lion,  a  proposal  I  reject  as 

Here  is  another  example  of 
ministration's  completely  wrons 
toward  education.  Last  year, 
million  was  spent  to  educate 
capped.  This  year  Congress  . 
vide  $236  million  for  this  long 
but  crucial  program.   The 
tion  h£is  requested  a  cut  of 

In  deliberating  whether  to 
this  veto,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
to  harken  back  at  the  wisdori 
forefathers   as   we  look   ahead 
celebration  of  our  Nation's 
nlversary. 

In  retirement,  Thomas 
fleeted  In  1814: 

When  sobered  by  experience, 
successors   will   turn   their  attention 
advantages  of  education.  I  mean 
tlon  on  the  broad  scale  .  .  . 
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The  education  of  our  citizenii  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  top  national 
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priority,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  in  this  position. 

The  veto  of  this  comprehensive  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  is  a  symbol  of 
this  administration's  misordered  pri- 
orities. 

Congress,  united  and  emphatic  in  its 
position,  must  now  reaffirm  education  as 
a  national  priority  by  voting  to  override 
this  Presidential  veto. 

We  must  reorder  this  Government's 
priorities  despite  those  in  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  educators  of  my  con- 
gressional district  are  emphatic  in  their 
urging  that  this  Congress  override  this 
veto,  and  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  them  toward  this  goal. 

I  shall  include  these  letters  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  point  to  sup- 
port my  call  to  override  this  veto. 

The  school  superintendents  of  eastern 
Cormecticut  have  provided  the  painful 
facts  of  what  will  happen  to  their  school 
systems  if  this  Congress  is  unable  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  I  do  not  think  it  incon- 
ceivable that  public  education  systems 
throughout  the  country  would  find  them- 
selves in  similar  straits  if  we  fail. 

In  the  town  of  Ledyard,  where  4,200 
students  attend  the  public  schools,  the 
local  property  tax  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased substantially  to  offset  the  loss  in 
Federal  and  State  revenue. 

The  town  of  Bozrah  last  year  received 
$16,000  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  educate  its  417  students.  Much  of 
this  money  was  used  to  educate  those 
classified  as  educationally  deprived  stu- 
dents. 

Yet  if  this  veto  is  not  overriden,  Boz- 
rah would  lose  some  its  Federal  funds, 
with  very  unfortunate  results.  A  plea 
from  Bozrah  Superintendent  Joseph  J. 
Reardon  states  the  dilemma  most  graph- 
ically: 

Any  reduction  In  federal  funds  received 
by  this  town  will  result  In  a  direct  reduction 
of  service  to  a  deprived  child.  It  would  seem 
that  these  children  should  be  the  last  people 
we  would  want  to  give  less  to. 
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It   would   be   Impossible   to  present  con 
elusive  rationale  which  would  convince  thi 
citizens   of   Waterfcrd    that   these  proera^ 
should   take   precedence   over   the  need  for 
basic  teaching  supplies  and  supportive  ma 
terlals.  The  escalating  costs  for  materials  and 
supplies  have  had  their  Impact  in  the  reduc 
tlon  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  tax  dol 
lar.  At  a  time  when  parents  are  becoming 
more  vociferous  In  their  demands,  the  imniT 
mentation  of  new  and  Innovative  educationlj 
programs   has   become  Increasingly  difficult 
due  to  the  lack  of  available  funds   Purser 
curtailment  of  federal  funds  will  compomid 
our  present  problems.  In  addition,  we  mTt 
somehow  make  a  concerted  effort  to  Imorov* 
upon  the  relevancy  of  our  educational  oro! 
grams  during  this  period  of  traumatic  tech- 
nological change  in  our  society 

Your  continued  Interest  in  and  support  of 
public  education  in  Connecticut  Is  wlat^v 
appreciated.  Breauy 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  J.  Cdpeixo, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  of  us  in  this  House  to  see  that  this 
does  not  happen — to  insure  that  those 
children  in  the  Bozrah,  Connecticuts 
throughout  this  country  receive  the  edu- 
cation that  they  deserve. 
We  must  override  this  veto. 
I  will  include  the  letters  from  the  edu- 
cators of  eastern  Connecticut  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Watzrfobd  Public  Schools, 
Waterford,  Conn.,  September  4,  1975. 
Hon.  Cheistopher  J.  Dodd, 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unitea  States, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dodo:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  dated  September  1,  1976.  at  which 
time  you  indicated  President  Ford  has  re- 
quested an  appropriation  for  education  which 
is  800  miUlon  doUars  less  thaa  last  year's 
appropriation.  If  such  a  reduction  comes  to 
fruition,  the  Town  of  Waterford  will  lose  ap- 
proximately $112,600  In  Federal  Aid,  P.L.  874. 
The  reduction  In  this  and  other  federal  aid 
programs  will  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
Waterford  Public  School  system.  Many  of  the 
federal  aid  programs  which  are  now  in  effect 
would  either  be  reduced  or  eliminated  from 
our  present  curriculum. 


Ledyard  Board  of  Education. 
Ledyard,  Conn..  September  6  197S 
Congressman  Christopher  Dodd, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

DEi«  Congressman  Dodd:  As  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  the  town  of  LedVard  1  am 
urging  you  to  vote  to  override  the  President^ 
veto  of  the  Education  Appropriation  Bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  H.R.  5901 

tlJiTr't'  ^f"  *°  °"''  '^""^"nity  Is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  Income  for  the  support  of 
loca^  education.  As  you  know,  our  local  t^ 
burden  is  already  excessive,  as  we  are  a  "bel! 
room  community  with  little  Industry  to  heln 
ZTr  T  ^"<=^"°nal  and  other  town  sS- 
ices  Any  loss  of  federal  or  state  funds  woSd 

rLu  t  fnT'^K'  ''''^'"''  ^"^'l^^  *hlch  wS 
n?^,      ^,  substantial  decrease  in  the  quaUty 

CrttTcLsm^.'''l°?  P'"""*''"'*  °"'  ^udents  ^ 
Criticism  that  impact  aid  funds  go  pri- 
marily to  school  districts  Which  have  acc^ 
^eedv  .T"*"r'y  ^*e^  ''"^^  °'  wealth,^ 
?act  L?.^"^""'"^  "^  "°*  ^^IPed  is  noTa 
muniH«. '*'«"*"  *°  ^^^""^  ^°d  other  com- 
rtucren?i"r*'^"^"°  Connecticut.  ,See 

isift'ivlr!.*!!'^  ^l*'""^  ""''set  deliberations,  leg- 
^latlve  action  by  the  town  cut  the  educa- 
tion budget  by  8120.000.  Inflation  anJlaSc 

bud.e?rl^  T'  '^^  ""^J^^  factors  in  tS 
budget  reduction.  Further  loss  of  impact  aid 

I  have  fncl'S*  f ''*'  ''"  operation,  sln^ 
S136onn  «f  ^«"''=°'"^  '^  the  amount  of 
a  d  for  fi  ,°"''  ^'^*  payment  under  Impact 
aid  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

t^ZZ  ^"'*^e'"   emphasize   the   effort   by  the 

t^ou^S!?^'^     *"    ^"PP°'t    education  'even 

a  dt^ifm.^.  °'  Connecticut,  I  am  enclosing 
Con^Jin  !  prepared  by  the  University  ot 
Connecticut    which   supports    the   need  for 

Sarr..,''^".'''  '"'^'''^^  for  the  Town's 
Ledyard.  (See  attachment  11,  page  4) 

As  a  result  of  federal  Installations  and  de- 
fense  industries  In  Southeastern  Connecticut, 
our  federally  connected  student  count  has 
infis*^?  ?T  ^°«2  (17  "A"  students  and 
1065     B    students)   In  1972  to  1429  (20  "A" 

^./^ioo*^**  ^*^^  "^"  students)  in  1976. 
^is  1429  count  represents  34%  of  our  total 

^!r^*H  M""""""*"*  ^  '*'■  as  Ledyard  is  con- 
cerned, the  impact  placed  on  the  community 
by  these  installations  continues  to  Increase. 

If  Congress  Is  not  successful  In  overriding 
the  President's  veto,  it  wlU  mean  a  future  tax 
Increase  of  approximately  3  mUIs  to  offset 
the  loss  of  income. 

Although  It  is  difficult  to  specifically  de- 
lineate other  problems  the  loss  of  funds  will 
create,  in  all  likelihood  It  may  become  neces- 
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sary  to  defer  needs  for  vocational  and  career 
education  programs.  Increase  class  sizes,  re- 
duce teaching  staff,  and  decrease  programs  In 
art,  miislc,  etc.,  which  are  already  very 
limited. 

The  necessity  of  overrldlug  the  President's 
veto  Is  Imperative,  since  the  veto  will  mean 
practically  total  elimination  of  federal  aid 
received  by  Ledyard  under  Impact  aid  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

Anthony  J.  Strazzo, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Board  of  Education, 

Town  of  Bozrah, 
Fitchville,  Conn.,  September  4,  1975. 
Congressman  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Post  Office  Building, 
SoTiDich.  Conn. 

Dear  Congressman  Dodd:  The  Bozrah 
School  District  consists  of  one  elementary 
school  containing  417  students.  During  the 
last  school  year  we  received  approximately 
$16,000  in  federal  aid  for  that  single  school. 

Some  of  the  money  was  used  to  purchase 
library  materials  but  the  greatest  portion 
went  into  the  employment  of  five  part-time 
teachers  to  tutor  children  classified  as  edu- 
cationally deprived  by  the  federal  guidelines. 
The  program  has  provided  assistance  that 
these  children  would  not  receive  if  we  had 
to  rely  on  local  funds.  The  children  receiving 
help  through  this  project  have  experienced 
increased  success  in  school  and  hope  for  con- 
tinued growth  rests  heavily  on  their  receiv- 
ing the  Individualized  tutoring. 

Any  reduction  In  federal  funds  received  by 
this  town  will  result  In  a  direct  reduction  of 
service  to  a  deprived  child.  It  would  seem 
that  these  children  should  be  the  last  people 
we  would  want  to  give  less  to.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  J.  Beardon, 

Superintendent. 


Groton  Public  Schools, 
Groton,  Conn.,  September  4, 1975. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Dodd:    As    you    are    aware,    the 
funding  received  as  Impact  Aid  in  Groton  is 
paid  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  Town. 
It  is  impossible  to  assess  accurately   the 
educational  Impact  of  any  loss  or  reduction 
In  this  funding. 

It  is  important  to  understand,  however, 
that  this  funding  represents  several  mills  on 
the  town's  tax  rate  and  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment of  the  Impact  Aid  to  the  taxpayer.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly excessive. 

In  addition,  our  Board  of  Education  bud- 
get was  cut  locally  by  $465,000.00  this  year, 
and  we  feel  certain  that,  should  there  be 
any  Impact  fund  reductions,  It  would  be 
reflected  in  still  more  budget  cuts  next  year, 
with  a  concomitant  reduction  In  our  pro- 
grams and  services  to  our  children. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  F.  Chapman, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Old  Bacon  Academy, 
Colchester,  Conn.,  September  4,  1975. 
Congressman  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dodd:  For  the  past  year,  we  have 
encountered  tremendous  economic  pressures 
which  have  seriously  reduced  our  ability  to 
maintain  basic  educational  programs.  Any 
reduction  In  monies  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  further  diminish  our  program 
effectiveness.  As  you  know,  nearly  all  federal 
aid  to  our  community  Is  xised  to  up-grade  the 
educational  achievement  of  disadvantaged 
youth.  These  youngsters  come  from  homes 
that  have  felt  the  full  Impact  of  the  eco- 
nomic crlBla. 


In  definitive  terms,  any  reduction  in  state 
or  federal  aid  will  result  In  additional  prob- 
lems in  the  future.  The  federal  government 
must  reorder  Its  priorities  In  terms  of  fund- 
ing or  eventually  our  most  precious  re- 
source— our  children — wUl  be  lost. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  you  share 
our  concerns  and  that  you  will  attempt  to 
fight  to  save  programs  that  directly  benefit 
our  children. 

Sincerely, 

E^DWARD  J.  McKENNEY, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Coventry  Public  Schools, 
Coventry,  Conn.,  September  5,  1975. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd, 

Congress   of   the    United   States,    House   of 
Representative.'i.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dodd:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  1,  1975  which,  un- 
fortunately, we  did  not  receive  until  yes- 
terday. 

Professionally,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  legislation  concerning  the 
7.4  billion  dollar  appropriation  level  for 
1976.  As  I  do  not  have  available  full  details 
on  where  cuts  would  be  made  from  the  ap- 
propriation requested  by  Congress,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  state  specifically  how  our  district 
would  be  affected.  Certainly,  If  cuts  are 
made  in  Titles  I  and  II,  major  educational 
benefits  to  our  local  district  would  have  to 
be  cut  back. 

As  a  private  citizen  and  taxpayer,  I  can 
appreciate  the  President's  attempts  to  hold 
back  on  the  Federal  Budget,  but  as  a  parent 
and  educator,  I  feel  cuts  In  education  may 
have  long-range  effects  on  both  the  probable 
future  earnings  (=  tax  base)  of  today's  stu- 
dents and  on  the  general  quality  of  educa- 
tion youngsters  will  receive  which,  I  believe, 
may  have  long-range  effects  on  the  future 
character  of  American  citizens. 

The  citizenry  of  the  Nation  and  State  of 
Connecticut  has  regularly  shown  the  high 
priority  In  which  It  holds  public  education. 
Towns  In  Eastern  Cormecticut  have  demon- 
strated education's  high  priority  in  many 
ways,  one  of  which  has  been  the  acceptance 
of  heavy  local  tax  burdens  to  support  pub- 
lic schools. 

Sincerely, 

Arnold  E.  Elman, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


on  the  national  level  not  diminish.  MontvlUe, 
like  many  other  communities.  Is  In  a  finan- 
cial crunch.  Our  budget  was  cut  $300,000.00 
and  Is  still  subject  to  a  referendum  next 
week.  The  effect  of  local  cutbacks  coupled 
with  the  diminishing  funds  on  the  state  and 
national  levels  can  be  catastrophic  to  local 
communities. 

We  have  alerted  our  staff  that  they  can  ex- 
pect shortages  and  cutbacks  In  many  areas 
this  year.  A  reduction  In  PL874,  Vocational, 
Eklucation,  Library  Resources,  etc.,  on  the 
federal  level  will  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  our  overall  program  and  will  definitely 
lower  the  quality  of  education  available  to 
our  students. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Education  Appropriations 
bill   for  fiscal   year   1976,  H.R.   5901.   Federal 
funds  are  necessary  now  more  than  ever. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  J.  Tyl, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Canterbury    Public    School    System, 

Canterbury,  Conn..  September  4.  1975. 
Representative  Chbistopbek  J.  Dodd, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dodd:  If  the  House 
of  Representatives  does  not  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Education  Appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Town 
of  Canterbury  would  stand  to  lose  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000  (fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars)  on  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram alone.  This  Is  a  substantial  amount  In 
the  educational  budget  of  a  small  town, 
and  would  have  Its  effect  upon  the  overall 
educational  program. 

Any  reduction  In  funds  hurts,  with  the 
economy  as  it  Is  today  In  Eastern  Connect- 
icut. 

May  we  encourage  you  to  cast  your  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  HR  5901. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Myrtle  D.  Morse, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Pawcatuck,  Conn., 

September  8. 1975. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  Capitol  1,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dodd:  Your  letter  of  9-1-75  ar- 
rived 9-5-75:  Thus  night  letter  response. 
President's  veto  will  cause  Connecticut  to 
lose  approximately  1.4  million  in  title  one 
funds,  150,000  dollars  In  education  for  handi- 
capped and  50.000  dollars  In  adult  education. 
In  addition  State  will  lose  2.4  million  in  Im- 
pact aid.  Clearly  result  will  be  to  significantly 
increase  the  burden  on  every  town  in  Con- 
necticut as  special  education.  Education  for 
handicapped  and  adult  education  are  man- 
dated programs  and  cannot  be  eliminated. 
Reduction  of  Federal  suppwrt  In  these  pro- 
grams, at  a  time  when  costs  of  Individual 
school  districts  are  rising  beyond  our  ability 
to  support  them,  is  catastrophic  and  uncon- 
scionable. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Varrialk, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Stonington  Public  Schools. 

Montville  Public  Schools, 
Montville,  Conn.,  September  5,  1975. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:    Thank  you  for  your  letter  ol 
September   1,   1976,  and  your  deep  concern 
for  education. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  funding  of  education 


NADER  SUPPORT  FOR  STRONG 
AUDIT  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  a  full-scale  audit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  on  this  legislation. 

Some  of  the  key  reasons  for  an  audit 
are  spelled  out  by  Ralph  Nader,  con- 
sumer advocate,  in  his  nationally  syndi- 
cated column  which  appeared  this  past 
weekend. 

Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Nader's 
colxmnn : 

Since  other  departments  of  government. 
Including  the  departments  of  Defense  and 
Treasury  and  other  agencies  that  regtilate 
banks,  have  long  been  subject  to  the  audit 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  (QAO)  — 
the  Investigative  arm  of  Congress — why  has 
the  Federal  Reserve  been  excluded? 

The  answer  Is  found  In  the  secretive  mix- 
ture of  big  power  and  big  money  of  the 
banking  gollaths  and  their  Federal  Reserve 
servants  that  for  decades  has  kept  such 
matters  away  from  both  public  and  Congress, 
In  order  to  retain  their  unperturbed  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  hopeful  that 
the  Rules  Committee  will  grant  a  rule  in 
the  next  few  days  on  H.R.  7590,  the  audit 
bin,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  we  will  have 
early  floor  action. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  Nader  column  as  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  pn  Satur- 
day, September  6: 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  6,  1976] 
Look  Out,  Arthur  Burns 
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(By  Ralph  Nader) 
Question:  What  Is  It  that  woul  1 
public  less  than  a  million  dollars 
U    driving    multlbUllon-dollar    b 
corporations  frantic? 

Answer:  HR7S90,  a  bill  to  ^ 
annual  congressional  audit  of  the 
eral  Reserve  System. 

With  the  vote  by  the  House  of 
tlves  on  this  legislation  expected 
month,  Federal  Reserve  officials, 
ful  American  Bankers  Association, 
tlonal    Chamber    of    Commerce 
corporations  as  Boeing  and  Crown 
are  developing  a  coordinated  effori 
the  legislators. 

Since   other   departments   of 
Including  the  departments  of 
TreasiuT?   and   other   agencies   that 
banks,  have  long  been  subject  to 
of  the  General  Accoxmtlng  Office 
the  Investigative  arms  of  Congress 
the  Federal  Reserve  been  excluded^" 

The  answer  Is  found  In  the 

ture  of  big  pwwer  and  big  money  of 
Ing  gol  laths  and  their  Federal  I 
vants  that  for  decades  has  kept 
ters  away  from  both  public  fknd 
order  to  retain  their  unperturbed 

As  some  but  not  enough  college 
know,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
posed    of    a    central    bank    In 
with   branches  In   major  cities 
country.  Three  of  Its  most  imp 
tlons    are    maintaining    substantial 
over    the    money    supply,    shaping 
rates  and  regulating  over  6,000 
and  bank-holding  companies. 

However  abstract  and  abstruse 
tlons    have    been    made    to    app>ea) 
bankers,  they  all  affect  the  level  of 
unemployment,     home     buying 
credit     and     other     prices    coni 
workers  must  bear.  It  also  adds 
few  or  how  many  financial 
dominate  the  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  Is 
distinguishable  from  the  bankers 
blg-buslness  clients.  These  execut 
up  key  advisory  committees  to  the 
It  Is  called,  and  are  directors  or  ch 
the  regional  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
ample,  Malcolm  T.  Stamper,  the  pre  s 
the    Boeing    Co.,    also    Is    chairman 
Seattle  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
When  I  took  the  course  on 
banking"  at  the  university  my 
feasor  also  was  an  official  of  the 
serve  Bank  of  Philadelphia. 

The  paperback  we  studied  In  cl 
"Fed"  was  written  and  distributed 
who?  The  Federal   Reserve.  About 
groups  critical  of  the  Federal 
In  those  years  were  scattered 
ganlzatlons. 

Throughout  the  years  the  "Fed" 
a  network  of  approving  academics 
tants,    and    advisers   who   work 
premises  and   myopic  conclusions 
them  avoid  asking  b««lc  questions 
consumer  consequences  of  the 
eratlons. 

They  also  believe  the  public  Is  too 
to  need  to  know  about  what  Is  goln 
who  Is  deciding  what.  They  think  . 
about  accountabUlty  to  the  Congress 
the  independence  and  necessary 
tlallty  of  the  banking  system. 
A    growing    number    of   co 

Senators  disagree.  At  House 

mlttee  hearings   this   past  spring 
consumer  and  labor  groups  te8tlfle< 
iUinuAl   congressional   audit   of   the 
Reserve.  Robert  M.  Bartell  put  the 
pt  the  Liberty  Lobby  strongly: 
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Congress  Itself  faces  Its  Inevitable  day  of 
accountability  on  election  day,  so  should 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  on  accounting 
day." 

Indeed,  there  are  many  savings  and  loans 
Institutions,  credit  unions  and  some  small 
bankers  who  want  this  bill  to  pass,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  confront  foursquare  the 
big  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  bureauc- 
racy hetuled  by  Arthur  Burns. 

However,  the  people  can!  If  they  would 
focus  their  attention  on  the  "Fed"  and  their 
legislators  in  the  next  month  they  could  help 
substantially  to  reduce  interest  rates.  In  the 
coming  years. 
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PRATT  &  WHITNEY:  50  YEARS  OF 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  U.S.  AVIA- 
TION SUPREMACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
,  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
of  1925,  Frederick  B.  Rentschler  quit  the 
presidency  of  Wright  Aeronautical  Corp., 
to  form  his  own  company.  Building  on 
years  of  experience,  Mr.  Rentschler 
gathered  22  men  into  a  storage  loft  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  These  22  men  were  the 
beginning  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft. 
Within  a  few  months  they  produced  a 
9-cylinder  air-cooled  400-horsepower 
airplane  engine  that  was  an  industry 
standard  for  almost  35  years.  This  engine, 
the  R-1340  WASP,  is  now  enshrined  in 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Over  34,000  of  these  engines 
were  built. 

Over  the  next  50  years  more  than  20 
Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  were  produced 
on  a  large  scale,  but  in  these  early  years 
of  production  it  was  readily  apparent 
that  a  larger  plant  capacity  was  going 
to  be  necessary.  The  company  purchased 
tobacco  land  in  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  in  1930  moved  its  facilities  to  a  new 
400,000-square-foot  building. 

As  World  War  n  approached,  Pratt  & 
Whitney,  as  did  other  industries,  re- 
sponded by  adding  more  needed  capacity. 
Over  700,000  square  feet  were  added  to 
the  East  Hartford  production  facility. 
But  even  this  increase  was  unequal  to 
the  War  needs  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Pratt 
&  Whitney  therefore  licensed  its  airplane 
engines  to  several  other  large  companies 
while  constructing  new  plants  in  Wil- 
limantic  and  Southington,  Conn.,  and 
in  East  Long  Meadow,  Mass.  By  the  end 
of  the  war,  over  362,000  engines  had  been 
supplied  to  the  Allied  Powers.  Further, 
Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  provided  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  the  horsepower 
used  by  U.S.  air  forces. 

The  war  effort  delayed  production  of 
the  untested  jet  engine,  but  the  gas  tur- 
bine engine  came  to  fruition  in  1948  when 
Pratt  &  Whitney  built  the  J-42  engine. 
Even  during  the  war,  Pratt  &  Whitney 
engineers  realized  that  jet  engines  would 
be  the  wave  of  the  future  and  after  the 
initial  J-42  they  built  the  J-48  engine. 
But,  it  was  not  until  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Aircraft  constructed  the  J-47  in  1949, 
which  encompassed  the  axial-flow  dual 
compressor  engine  concept,  that  the  cap- 
ability of  the  jet  engine  was  finally  as- 
sured. It  was  the  J-57  engine  that  estab- 
lished the  world  speed  record  in  1953 
and  was  the  first  engine  to  power  an 
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aircraft  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound 
in  level  flight.  The  J-57  engine  is  also 
now  enshrined  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

This  engine  was  tested  at  the  Andrew 
Willgoos  Turbine  Laboratory  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River.  This  in- 
stallation was  created  to  test  engines  at 
high  altitude  conditions  and  high  speed 
capacity.  This  lab  was  expanded  over  the 
years  and  is  now  the  largest  privately 
owned  turbine  testing  facility  in  the 
world. 

The  early  jet  engines  did  not  have  the 
capacity  for  high  mach  and  altitude  con- 
ditions. It  was  the  J-57  that  changed 
this.  Later,  this  engine — whose  commer- 
cial number  was  JT-3 — powered  the  B-52 
and  the  KC-135  Tanker  which  was  in 
turn  the  forenmner  of  the  commercial 
Boeing  707. 

By  1958  jet  transportation  was  becom- 
ing widely  accepted.  During  this  year  the 
first  transatlantic  flight  using  the  JT-3 
engine  was  inaugurated.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  by  1964  the  JT-3's  produc- 
tion run  was  over  21,000. 

In  1960,  Pratt  &  Whitney  produced  the 
J-^75  turbo  jet  which  later  powered  Boe- 
ing 707's  and  DC-8's.  This  same  gas  tur- 
bine engine,  with  some  modifications.  Is 
being  used  to  generate  electricity,  trans- 
mit natural  gas,  and  even  move  ships. 

Prom  its  past  experience  in  aviation, 
Pratt  &  Whitney  was  almost  inexorably 
drawn  into  space  exploration.  In  1956, 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  established  its 
Florida  research  and  development  cen- 
ter on  a  6,750-acre  tract  of  land  in  Palm 
Beach  County.  At  this  site,  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney Aircraft  workers  developed  the  Na- 
tion's first  operational  liquid  hydrogen 
rocket  engine,  the  RL-10.  These  engines 
powered  over  100  flights  of  Centaur  and 
Saturn  IV  vehicles  without  a  single  fail- 
ure. The  Florida  center  also  produced  the 
J-58  engine  which  powered  the  SR-71 
Blackbird  that  has  speeds  of  over  2,000 
miles  per  hour. 

This  desire  to  utilize  and  expand  man's 
technological  capabilities  motivated 
F*ratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  engineers'  work 
to  move  into  the  area  of  fuel  cells  in 
1959,  more  than  a  decade  before  the 
energy  crisis  was  discovered.  The  basis 
of  the  fuel  cell  is  to  unite  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  electrochemically  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. By  1962  this  technology  won  the 
competition  to  provide  needed  electricity 
on  all  the  Apollo  missions. 

Even  with  these  other  contributions 
the  basis  of  Pratt  &  Whitney's  success 
was  its  jet  engines.  The  JT-3  was  fur- 
ther refined  into  the  JT-3D,  a  more  ef- 
fective turbo  fan  engine  which  became 
the  powerplant  for  versions  of  the  707'8 
and  DC-8's.  The  JT-3D  has  logged  over 
120,000,000  hours  of  commercial  service. 
In  its  turn,  the  JT-3D  was  supplanted 
by  the  JT-8D  in  1963.  This  engine  is  now 
being  used  by  139  of  the  world's  airlines 
and  powers  the  727,  737,  and  the  DC-9. 
The  new  wide-bodied  Jets  required 
even  larger  engines  and  Pratt  &  Whitney 
responded  with  the  JT-9D  which  now 
powers  the  747's  and  several  versions  of 
the  DC-10  . 

In  the  past  25  years  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Aircraft  personnel  have  established  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  excellence.  I 
am  proud  that  over  35,000  of  the  com- 
pany's workers  live  in  Connecticut  and 
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that  this  major  industry  continues  to 
contribute  to  our  Nation's  supremacy  in 
aviation.  Many  men  and  women  in  my 
district  and  throughout  Connecticut  have 
worked  at  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  honor 
this  great  company  which  is  a  part  of 
the  United  Technology  Corp. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  OIL 
TAX  PROPOSALS  ON  NEW  YORK 
STATE  UTILITY  FUEL  COSTS 

(Mr.  01TINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  State's  Public  Service  Commission 
prepared  during  June  a  report  on  the 
effect  on  utility  costs  within  New  York 
State  of  the  President's  proposal  for  de- 
controlling oil  prices.  The  most  striking 
estimate  is  for  two  utilities  in  the  State, 
Central  Hudson  and  Long  Island  Light- 
ing Co.,  whose  fuel  costs  are  estimated 
to  be  likely  to  rise  by  12.4  percent.  In 
my  own  area,  serviced  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Co.,  the  estimate  is  for  a 
6.8-percent  increase,  or  $142.9  million 
in  increased  revenue  requirements. 

I  believe  the  analysis  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam Casper  and  David  Stricos  for  the 
Office  of  Research  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  is  perhaps  the 
most  concise  explanation  I  have  yet  seen 
of  the  direct  effect  of  decontrol  on  con- 
sumers. I  commend  the  report  to  my 
colleagues: 

Etfect  of  the  PREsmENT's  On,  Tax  Proposals 

ON  New  York  State  Utiuty  Fuel  Costs 
(By  William  C.  Kasper  and  David  P.  Strlcos) 
This  report  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Information  of  the  members  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  Its  Issuance  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Service  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  acceptance  by  the  Commission 
or  the  Department.  The  Office  of  Research  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  contents  of  this 
report. 

SUM  MART 

The  report  examines  the  impact  on  New 
York  State's  electric  utilities  of  the  two 
programs  recently  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  reducing  oU  Im- 
ports: (1)  an  interim  program  of  oil  Im- 
port fees  of  up  to  $3.00/bbl;  and  (2)  a 
longer  term  program  involving  a  t2.00/bbl 
tax  on  imported  oil  products.  Imported 
crude,  and  domestic  crude  and  involving 
also  the  deregulation  of  domestic  crude  oU 
prices. 

We  find  that  the  President's  Interim  pro- 
gram would  Increase  New  York  State's  elec- 
tric utilities'  revenue  requirements  by  $129 
million,  which  corresponds  to  an  average 
Statewide  increase  in  electric  costs  of  about 
3.3%. 

The  President's  longer  term  program  would 
increase  the  State's  electric  utilities'  rev- 
enue requirements  by  $253  million,  an  aver- 
age Increase  in  electric  costs  of  about  6.5%. 

The  Increase  in  electric  costs  under  each 
program  would  vary  widely  from  one  utility 
to  another.  New  York  State  Electric  and 
Oas  and  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric,  which 
use  very  little  fuel  oil,  would  experience 
negligible  increases;  the  percentage  Increase 
for  Consolidated  Edison  would  most  nearly 
approximate  the  Statewide  average  Increases 
noted  above;  while  the  percentage  Increases 
for  Central  Hudson,  which  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  fuel  oil,  would  be  almost  twice 
the  Statewide  average. 


introduction 

The  fact  that  this  country  Is  now  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  to  meet  nearly  40% 
of  its  oU  needs  and  the  fact  that  our  oil  Im- 
port bill  has  risen  from  $3  bUlion  in  1970  to 
$26  bUllon  in  1974  have  prompted  several  re- 
cent Federal  initiatives  and  proposals  aimed 
at  reducing  oil  Imports.  The  President,  as  an 
interim  measure,  has  instituted  an  energy 
program  including  the  imposition  of  oil  im- 
port fees.  For  the  longer  term,  the  President 
has  proposed  that  Congress  consider  a  pro- 
gram involving  both  Import  fees  and  excise 
taxes  on  domestic  crude  oU.  Congress,  for  its 
part,  may  come  up  with  yet  another  alterna- 
tive energy  program. 

The  development  of  an  effective  program 
is  complicated  by  uncertainties  regarding  the 
Impact  of  any  energy  program  on  the  na- 
tion's other  major  problems — Inflation  and 
the  recession.  Much  of  the  debate  on  alter- 
nate energy  proposals  has.  In  fact,  centered 
on  the  effect  of  each  proposal  on  the  na- 
tion's economy.  The  nation's  electric  utility 
Industry,  one  segment  of  the  economy  already 
hard  hit  by  large  Increases  in  fuel  costs,  must 
now,  It  appears,  brace  itself  for  further  cost 
Increases  which  would  result  from  a  Federal 
program  based  on  oil  Import  fees  or  excise 
taxes. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  examine 
the  Impact  on  New  York  State's  electric  utili- 
ties of  the  two  energy  programs  enunciated 
by  the  President,  ( 1 )  the  President's  interim 
program  of  oil  Import  fees  and  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  replace  the  interim  pro- 
gram. It  Is  our  hope  that  the  methodology 
developed  here  will  also  prove  useful  In  the 
evaluation  of  other  Federal  energy  programs 
as  they  are  presented. 

impact   op   the   PRESmENT'S    INTERIM    PROGRAM 

President  Ford,  under  existing  authority, 
directed  that  import  fees  on  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  be  increased  by  $l/bbl 
on  February  1,  1975;  an  additional  $l/bbl 
Increase  went  Into  effect  on  June  1,  while 
the  final  $l/bbl  increase  scheduled  for  July  1, 
1975  would  increase  the  fee  to  a  total  of 
$3.00/bbl.  In  addition,  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram.i  designed  to  cushion  import  price  in- 
creases by  distributing  higher  costs  among 
all  domestic  refiners,  was  revised  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1975  so  that  product  Imports  no 
longer  earn  oil  entitlements.  In  their  place. 
Importers  of  oil  prodvxits  received  a  fee  re- 
bate of  $l/bbl  in  February;  this  rebate  was 
Increased  to  $1.40/bbl  when  the  import  fee 
reached  $2/bbl  and  will  be  increased  to  $1.80/ 
bbl  when  the  Impwrt  fee  reaches  $3.00/bbl. 
The  entitlements  program  will  continue  to 
apply  to  crude  oil  Imports. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the  costs  of 
Imported  oil  products  wlU  Increase  by  $1.20/ 
bbl  ($3.00/bbl  fee— $1.80/bbl  rebate).  The 
cost  of  crude  oil,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
is  expected  to  rise  by  $1.92/bbl.  This  comes 
about  because  the  $3 .00/ bbl  import  fee  and 
the  accompanying  increase  in  uncontrolled 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  will  affect  64%  of 
the  crude  oil  runs.  Under  the  entitlements 
program,  those  cost  Increases  are  shsired  by 
all  refiners. 

To  determine  the  impact  of  these  increases 
on  electric  utility  costs  for  residual  and  dis- 
tillate oils,  we  must  consider  the  relative 
amounts  of  imported  products  and  crude 
oil  from  which  the  utility  fuels  are  derived. 
We  shall  assume  that  New  York  State  fuel 


I  The  entitlements  program  recognizes  that 
"new"  oil,  whether  Imported  or  unregulated 
domestic.  Is  currently  selling  for  significantly 
more  than  "old"  price  regulated  oil.  tJnder 
the  program,  a  refinery  which  uses  more  "old" 
crude  than  the  average  Is  forced  to  piurchase 
entitlements  from  a  refinery  which  uses  less 
than  the  average.  This  Involves  cash  pay- 
ments but  does  not  Involve  a  physical  ex- 
change of  the  product. 


sources  are  typified  by  those  of  PAD  District 
1.  This  is  the  smallest  region  which  Includes 
New  York  State  as  a  constituent  part  and 
for  which  data  are  available.  We  believe  the 
PAD  District  1  data  accurately  reflect  this 
State's  fuel  sources.  Data  for  1974  show  that 
PAD  District  1  residual  and  distillate  fuel 
oU  came  from  the  following  sources: 

TABLE  I.— PAD  DISTRICT  1  FUEL  OIL  SOURCES 


Distil- 

Residual 

late 

fuel 

fuel 

oil 

oil 

(thou- 

(thou- 

sands 

sands 

of 

of 

barrels 

barrels 

per 

per- 

per 

Per- 

day) 

cent 

day) 

cent 

Direct  product 

imports 

1,459 

85.2 

257 

18.9 

From  PAD  District  1... 

154 

9.0 

373 

27.4 

From  PAD  District  3... 

99 

5.8 

731 

53.7 

Total 

1,712 

100.0 

1,361 

100.0 

Table  I  shows  that  85.2%  of  the  residual 
fuel  oil  used  in  PAD  District  1  (and  we  as- 
sume also  in  New  York  State)  Is  based  on 
product  Imports  while  14.8%  is  produced  in 
this  country  from  either  domestic  or  im- 
ported crude.  The  corresjjonding  percentages 
for  distillate  fuel  oils  used  in  New  York  State 
are  18.9%  and  81.1%. 

We  can  now  calculate  fuel  oU  price  In- 
creases for  New  York  State's  utilities; 
Residual  oil 

Price  Increase  due  to: 

(a)  The  increase  in  Imported  product 
costs  (0.852)    ($1.20)  =$1.02. 

(b)  The  Increase  In  crude  costs  (0.148) 
($1.92)  =$0.28. 

Total.  $1.30. 

DUtillate  tM 
Price  increases  due  to: 

(a)  The  increase  In  Imported  product 
costs  (0.189)    ($1.20)  =$0.23. 

(b)  The  Increase  In  crude  costs  (0.811) 
($1.92)  =$1.56. 

Total,  $1.79. 

These  higher  fuel  costs  will,  In  turn,  In- 
crei^e  the  revenue  requirements  for  eacli 
utility  depending  on  the  quantities  of  resid- 
ual and  dlstUlate  fuel  oils  used  by  each. 
The  quantities  of  these  fuel  oils  used  by  the 
State's  utilities  In  1974  are  summarized  in 
Table  n: 

TABLE  ll.-RESIDUAL  AND  DISTILLATE  OIL  USAGE  BY  NEW 
YORK  STATE  UTILITIES,  19741 

|ln  thousands  of  barrels) 


Company 

Residual 

Distillate 

Central  Hudson 

5,017 

42, 543 

19. 438 

6,987 

4,895 

224 

0 

23 

5,060 

LILCO          

1,312 

Niagara  MohawH. 

194 
65 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric 

NYS  Electric  &  Gas        

19 
123 

Total 

79,104 

6.796 

'  Report  of  the  member  electric  corporations  of  the  New 
York  Power  Pool  and  the  Empire  State  Electric  Energy  Research 
Coip.  pursuant  to  art.  VIII,  sec.  149-b  of  the  Public  Service 
Law,  April  1975,  vol.  2,  app.  G. 

The  increased  fuel  cost  for  each  utility 
can  be  calculated  by  multiplying  residual 
fuel  oil  usage  by  the  $1.30/hbl  estimated 
cost  increase  and  distillate  usage  by  the 
$1.79 /bbl  Increase  In  the  cost  of  this  fuel. 
An  estimate  of  the  increased  revenue  require- 
ments must  also  include  cost  increases  due 
to  revenue  taxes  (5  percent)  and  sales 
taxes  (7  percent).  The  Increase  in  revenue 
requirements  will,   therefore  be   12  percent 
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greater  than  that  calculated 
In  fuel  oil  prices  alone.  The  „ 
ally  differ  to  acme  extent  from 
another,  but  this  will  not 
feet    our    calculations.    The 
creases   In   revenue   requlremedts 
marlzed  In  Table  III.  We  have 
Table    m    the    Increased    reveiue 
ments  as  a  percentage  of  revenjaes 
sales  of  electricity.    These   ; 
mate  the  percent  increase  In  elefctrlc 
a  result  of  the  President's  Interim 


tales 
>ne 


ri  aultant 


Uso 


TABLE  lll.-INCREASEO  REVENUE  REQUI 
YORK  STATE  UTI LITIES  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
INTERIM  PROGRAM 


the  rise 

will  actu- 

utUlty  to 

slg^flcantly  af- 

m- 

are  sum- 
Usted  In 
requlre- 

from  the 

approxi- 

costs  as 

program. 

rIments  of  new 
he  president's 


Company 


Increase  I 

revtni  i 

requiremei  t 

(millions  I 


Central  Hudson 

Con  Edison 

LILCO 

Niagara  Mohawk 

Orange  &  Rockland 

Rochester  Gas  t  Electric. 
NYS  Electric  4  Gas 


$7. 
72. 
3a 
10. 
7. 


Statewide  total. 


128.! 


The  percentage  Increases  In  electric  costs 
for  the  Individual  utilities  might  differ  some- 
what from  the  figures  given  In  Table  in  de- 
pending on  each  utility's  sources  of  fuel  oil 
and  on  the  extent  of  Intra-State  energy  sales 
among  the  utilities.  However,  th  s  figures  for 
the  Individual  utilities  make  It  d  ear  that  the 
Impact  of  the  President's  Inter  m  program 
will  vary  widely  from  one  utility  to  another. 
We  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  a  Jendar  1974 
fuel   consumption   figures,    that   the   Presi- 
dent's Interim  program  would  lesult  In  an 
annual  Increase  In  New  York  SAte  electric 
utility  revenue  requirements  of  |129  million 
This   corresponds    to   an   averagii    Statewide 
Increase  in  electric  costs  of  abou;  3.37c.  The 
Increase    for    Consolidated    Edliion,    whoee 
revenues  from  sales  of  electricity  comprise 
about  half  of  the  Statewide  total,  would  be 
3.4 ',i.  New  York  State  Electric  and  Gas  and 
Rochester  Gas  and  Electric,  which  use  very 
little  fuel   oil,   would  experience    negligible 
increases;  Central  Hudson,  whlcli  Is  heavily 
dependent  on  fuel  oil,  would  ex;  )erlence  an 
Increase  equal  to  about  twice  th^  Statewide 
average. 

IMPACT   or  THE    PRESIDENT'S   PROPOSALS   TO 
RKPLACS    THE    INTERIM    PROC  SAM 

To  replace  the  Interim  program ,  the  Presl 
dent  has  proposed  the  Imposition  of  a  $2.00/ 
bbl  tax  on  all  Imported  crude  ard  products 
as  well  as  a  $2.00/  bbl  tax  on  domi  istlc  crude. 
He  also  proposed  the  deregulation  of  do 
mestlc  crude  prices. 

The  $2.00/bbl  tax  together  wi^h 
regulation  of  domestic  crude  ecu 
an  average  increase  of  $5.12 

oil.    Using    the  January.    1975 „.    

refinery  cost  for  Imported  crude  of  $12.77/ 
bbl,  the  $2.00  bbl  tax  would  Increase  the 
price  of  imported  crude  to  $14.7  7/bbl.  The 
deregulation  of  domestic  crude  pi  ices  would 
tend  to  raise  the  U.S.  refinery  coat  of  crude 
which  Includes  domestic  and  Imported 
crude,  fPMn  the  present  average  cost  of 
•9.65/bbl  to  the  $14.77  bbl  cost  o'  imported 
crude  resulting  in  an  overall  crude  cost  In- 
crease of  $5. 12/ bbl. 

The   effect   of   this   $2.00/bbl 
Imported   product  oosta   and   the 

Increase  In  crude  costs  on  the  cob< ^ 

fuel  In  New  York  State  is  calcuUted  bjT-^ 
sumlng,  once  again,  that  this  State's  sources 
of  residual  and  distillate  fuel  are 
a  those  of  PAD  District  I. 

RetUlual 
Prlc«  Inerease  due  to : 

(a)    The    Increase    in    Imported    product 
costs  (0.862)  ($3.00)  =11.70. 
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Percent  of 

revenues  from 

sales  of 

electricity 


6.S 
3.4 
6.4 
1.6 
5.1 
.3 
.1 


3.3 


(b)   The  Increase  In  crude  costs   (0.148) 
($5.12)  =$0.76. 
Total,  $2.46. 

Distillate 
Price  Increase  due  to : 

(a)  The  Inrease  In  Imported  product  costs 
(0.189)  ($2.00)  =$0.38. 

(b)  The  Increase  in  crude  costs   (0.811) 
($5.12)  =$4.15. 

Total,  $4.53. 

Increased  utility  revenue  requirements 
under  the  President's  proposed  program 
were  calculated  from  each  utility's  residual 
and  distillate  oil  \isage,  shown  in  Table  n, 
using  the  estimated  residual  fuel  oil  cost 
Increase  of  $2.46/bbl,  and  $4.53/bbl  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  distillate  fuel  oil,  and  the 
additional  12%  cost  Increase  due  to  revenue 
taxes  and  sales  taxes. 

The  Increased  revenue  requirements  are 
given  In  Table  rv  In  terms  of  total  dollars 
and  as  a  percentage  of  revenues  from  the 
sales  of  electricity: 

TABLE  IV.-INCREASED  REVENUE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE  UTILITIES  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSALS  TO  REPLACE  THE  INTERIM  PROGRAM 


Increased  Percent  of 

revenue     revenues  from 

requirement  sales  of 

Company                             (millions)  electric!^ 

Central  Hudson $13.9  12  4 

Con  Edison 142.9  6.8 

LILCO 60.2  12.4 

Niagara  Mohawk 20  5  3  2 

Orange  4  Rockland 13.8  97 

Rochester  Gas  8  Electric .7  5 

NYS  Electrrc  4  Gas .6  .'s 

Statewide  total 252.6 


6.5 


the  de- 

ufa  resiilt  In 
/bbl   for  crude 
a\  erage   U.S. 


As  before,  the  i>ercentage  Increases  In  costs 
for  the  Individual  utilities  might  differ 
somewhat  from  the  figures  developed  In  tfils 
report  depending  on  each  utility's  sources  of 
fuel  oil  and  on  the  extent  of  Intra-State 
energy  sales  among  the  utilities.  The  data 
show,  however,  that  the  President's  oil  tax 
proposals  will  have  a  widely  differing  Impact 
on  the  various  utilities. 

The  resultant  Increase  In  New  York  State 
electric  utility  revenue  requirements,  as  seen 
from  Table  IV,  is  $253  million  annually, 
which  represents  an  average  Statewide  In- 
creasa  In  electric  costs  of  6.5  ^^c.  New  York 
State  Electric  and  Gas  would  again  experi- 
ence the  smallest  increase.  In  this  case  0.3%, 
the  Increase  for  Consolidated  Edison  would 
be  6.8%;  Central  Hudson  and  Long  Island 
Lighting  would  experience  the  greatest  In- 
crease, 12.4%,  according  to  the  estimates 
developed  here. 


Increase  In 
$6.12/bbl 
of  utility 


the  same 


STATEMENT  BY  DOMINICK  V. 
DANIELS  NATIONAL  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  the 
National  Workers'  Compensation  Act  of 
1975  to  strengthen  State  workers'  com- 
pensation programs  and  insure  adequate, 
prompt,  and  equitable  protection  to 
workers  and  the  families  of  workers 
Injured  or  killed  on  the  job. 

It  Is  deplorable  that  in  this  Nation, 
which  boasts  the  world's  largest  produc- 


tion capacity  and  highest  living  stand- 
ards, millions  of  workers  maimed  on  the 
job  are  doomed  to  eke  out  their  lives  at 
a  subsistence  level;  and  the  families  of 
workers  killed  through  job-related  acci- 
dents or  illnesses  must  likewise  endure 
imtold  grief  and  deprivation  engendered 
by  loss  of  earning  capabilities. 

Clearly,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
reform  and  modernize  a  totally  inade- 
quate and  thoroughly  imacceptable  sys- 
tem of  State  workers'  compensation 
laws.  The  loss  of  life  and  of  limb,  the 
reduction  of  earning  power,  the  suffering 
of  workers  and  their  families  cannot,  and 
must  not,  continue  as  the  tragic  by- 
product of  our  production   process. 

Work-related  disabling  injuries  and 
deaths  strike  not  only  the  affected 
worker  and  his  famUy,  they  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  human  resouces  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  concomitant 
loss  of  income,  production,  and  dimin- 
ished consumer  expenditures  imposes  a 
substantial  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  1970,  congressional  concern  over  an 
archaic  and  inequitable  system  of  vary- 
ing State  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams led  to  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws  in  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  This  Commis- 
sion— composed  of  representatives  of 
business,  insurance  carriers,  labor,  and 
State  workmen's  compensation  boards- 
concluded  in  its   1972  report: 

Our  intensive  evaluation  of  the  evidence 
compels  us  to  conclude  that  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws  are  in  general  neither 
adequate  nor  equitable. 

While  there  have  been  some  changes 
and  improvements  in  State  workers' 
compensation  laws  following  the  Com- 
mission's report  and  issuance  of  recom- 
mendations, not  a  single  State  meets  all 
the  19  recommendations  cited  as  essen- 
tial components  of  an  effective  judicious 
workers'  compensation  system.  This  grim 
testimony  to  the  deficiencies  of  State 
programs  literally  cries  out  for  a  prompt 
congressional  response. 

Every  day  of  delay  places  those  States 
which  do  make  a  concerted  effort  to  leg- 
islate   decent    minimum    standards   of 
workers'  compensation  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage   with   other   jurisdictions. 
Continued  Federal  inaction  to  mandate 
basic  standards  in  effect  serves  to  penal- 
ize those  industries  located  in  States  that 
have  chosen  to  move  toward  an  equitable 
compensation  program  for  their  workers. 
It  is  imperative  that  our  system  of 
workers'  compensation  laws  function  ef- 
ficiently and  fairly  as  an  insurance  pro- 
gram to  replace  a  substantial  portion  of 
a  worker's  lost  earnings.  We  are  not  leg- 
islating a  welfare  program;  nor  a  min- 
imum guaranteed  income  plan;   nor  a 
social   security   insiu-ance  system.   The 
philosophy     guiding    establishment    of 
State  workers'  compensation  laws  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  was  that 
workers  have  a  right  to  sufficient  Income 
replacement  if  they  suffer  a  job-related 
injury  or  disease;  and  their  families  are 
justifilably  entitled  to  remuneration  In 
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the  event  of  a  work-related  death.  Rem- 
edies previously  available  to  the  worker 
through  extensive  and  frequently  ex- 
pensive litigation  procedures  were 
deemed  anachronistic  and  wasteful. 

The  current  system  of  disparate  State 
programs,  few  which  meet  basic  minim- 
um standards  of  a  decent  workers'  com- 
pensation system  appropriate  to  the 
American  economic  scene  in  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century,  dictates  a  long- 
overdue  need  for  congressional  action. 
The  primary  purpose  of  my  legislation, 
therefore,  is  to  mandate  a  requisite  bill 
of  fimdamental  workers'  compensation 
rights. 

In  introducing  this  measure,  I  fully 
realize  that  no  amount  of  income  re- 
placement can  truly  compensate  a  family 
for  the  loss  of  a  father  or  mother  through 
an  on-the-job  fatahty.  I  know,  too,  that 
no  sum  is  sufBcient  to  ease  the  anguish 
of  the  worker  who  sustains  a  crippling 
accident  or  contracts  a  chronic,  insidi- 
ous work-induced  disease. 

I  have  stated  many  times  in  this  cham- 
ber that  our  national  goal  must  be  a 
safe  and  healthy  work  environment.  But, 
I  am  realistic.  I  know  the  tragic  fact 
that  American  workers  daily  place  their 
lives  in  jeopardy  in  order  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. And,  so  long  as  our  workers  experi- 
ence job-related  accidents,  so  long  as 
workers  are  exposed  to  highly  sophisti- 
cated substances  of  potential  toxicity, 
they  must  be  guaranteed  the  basic  right 
to  an  adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable 
system  of  workers'  compensation. 

The  present  system  is  clearly  intoler- 
able. The  plethora  of  State  compensa- 
tion laws,  none  of  which  together  com- 
pose an  equitable  and  comprehensive 
coverage  system,  is  an  abomination — 
an  effrontery  to  the  American  worker. 
The  insufficiencies  of  the  so-called  work- 
ers' compensation  system  that  prevails 
in  this  Nation  must  surely  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  bill  guarantees  certain  basic  en- 
titlements of  workers'  compensation  to 
every  American  working  man  and  wom- 
an. The  right  of  every  worker  to  com- 
pensation, medical  benefits  and  rehabili- 
tation services  for  work-related  injuries 
or  disease  is  the  cornerstone  of  an  equi- 
table workers'  compensation  law.  Yet  to- 
day, workers  in  lower-paid  occupations 
are  frequently  excluded  from  protection 
by  State  workers'  compensation.  Iron- 
ically, it  is  these  same  low-income  work- 
ers who  are  least  able  to  purchase  private 
insurance  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  lamentable  statistics  are 
that  farm  workers  are  covered  by  work- 
ers' compensation  laws  in  only  10  States; 
domestic  workers  in  only  two.  This  situa- 
tion in  effect  penalizes  and  discriminates 
against  the  very  workers  who  are  least 
able  to  sustain  their  families  in  the  event 
of  an  imexpected  job-related  reduction 
of  earning  capacity.  This  inequity  is 
clearly  intolerable. 

A  second  fundamental  right  secured 
to  the  American  worker  in  section  4  of 
my  proposed  legislation  Is  to  unlimited 
compensation  payments  both  in  terms  of 
duration  and  in  dollar  amounts  in  in- 
stances of  death  benefits  to  survivors  or 


total  disability  cases.  It  is  unconscion- 
able that  14  States  presently  place  either 
a  time  or  dollar  limitation  on  these  ben- 
efits. Surely  justice  demands  that  a 
worker  totally  disabled  by  a  job-related 
injury  or  illness  be  compensated  for  the 
period  of  disability,  regardless  of  its  du- 
ration. 

Similarly,  workers  are  assured  of  un- 
limited medical  care  or  rehabilitation 
services  in  cases  of  total  disability  under 
section  4fc)  of  my  legislation.  A  major 
objective  of  workers'  compensation  must 
be  the  provision  of  adequate  treatment 
as  well  SIS  assistance  to  reinstate  the 
worker  and  facilitate  his  return  to  pro- 
ductive employment.  A  sustained  and 
sizable  program  of  assistance  is  a  foun- 
dation of  a  humane  compensation  plan 
for  the  disabled  worker.  Unfortunately, 
seven  States  currently  limit  these  essen- 
tial compensatory  entitlements  to  the 
totally  disabled  worker. 

To  realize  the  objective  of  a  sound 
workers'  compensation  system,  workers 
must  be  provided  with  substantial  pro- 
tection against  interruption  of  income. 
The  maximum  benefits  authorized  imder 
many  State  laws  are  still  shockingly  low. 
In  most  States,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission, maximum  weekly  benefits  for 
a  nonfarm  family  of  four  are  below  the 
poverty  level.  Existing  State  programs 
callously  doom  workers  who  are  mangled 
and  maimed  in  the  course  of  the  employ- 
ment to  a  life  of  meager  subsistence. 

Only  14  States  now  meet  the  Commis- 
sion's recommended  essential  require- 
ment for  payments  of  permanent  total 
disability.  Further,  only  11  States  meet 
the  recommendation  for  death  benefits  to 
survivors. 

The  Commission's  report  speaks  forth- 
rightly  regarding  these  fundamental 
entitlements  of  every  worker  and  his 
family. 

Limitations  on  permanent  total  benefits 
are  inexcusable  In  a  modern  workmen's  com- 
pensation program.  The  worker  with  a  per- 
manent total  dlsabUlty  presents  a  compelling 
need  for  long-term  support  from  workmen's 
compensation. 

These  primary  rights  are  mandated  in 
section  4(d)  of  my  proposal  for  both 
workers  with  total  disability  and  survi- 
vors of  a  deceased  employee.  My  bill 
places  a  floor  on  such  benefits  provided 
by  State  workers'  compensation  laws  of 
not  less  than  66%  percent  of  the  worker's 
average  weekly  wage.  This  percentage 
has  been  the  traditional  portion  of  lost 
wages  which  compensation  laws  aim  to 
replace.  The  record  reveals,  however, 
that  even  this  goal  is  going  unfilled  in 
the  vast  majority  of  our  States.  This  Is 
a  time  when  economic  circumstances  dic- 
tate an  increase  in  State  efforts  at  income 
replacement  rather  than  a  diminution. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  calls  for  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  under  State  com- 
pensation laws  to  be  not  less  than  100 
percent  of  the  statewide  average  weekly 
wage  within  2  years  following  enactment. 
These  benefits  shall  Increase  over  a  pre- 
scribed time  period  to  a  level  of  200  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  average  weekly 
wage. 

Because  work-related  injuries  and  oc- 
cupational  diseases  often  strike  down 


workers  in  the  midst  of  their  most  pro- 
ductive years,  an  equitable  workers'  com- 
p>ensation  system  must  insure  that  in- 
fiation  does  not  eat  away  at  the  bene- 
fits received  by  the  disabled  worker  or 
his  survivors.  Those  who  must  depend 
on  compensation  must  not  find  their  in- 
come being  steadily  eroded  sis  inflation 
takes  its  toll  in  reduction  of  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

Section  4(h)  of  my  legislation  there- 
fore guarantees  that  those  entitled  to 
compensation  under  State  statutes  wiU 
receive  a  periodic  swijustment  of  com- 
pensation benefits  at  least  annually  to 
reflect  increases  in  the  statewide  average 
weekly  wage  or  msucimum  limitB  on  bene- 
fits. 

An  additional  basic  entitlement  of 
workers  is  secured  through  section  4(J) : 
namely,  the  right  of  an  injured  worker 
to  initially  select  the  physician  of  his 
own  preference  either  from  among  siU 
licensed  State  physicians  or  from  a  panel 
of  doctors  approved  by  the  various  States' 
workers'  compensation  agencies. 

Section  7  of  my  bill  establishes  admin- 
istrative requirements  for  State  workers' 
compensation  agencies  to  streamline  and 
modernize  their  activities  sis  well  sis  in- 
sure appropriate  monitoring  and  func- 
tioning of  compensation  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing has  been  drafted  after  exten- 
sive review  of  the  hearings  held  on  S. 
2008  in  the  93d  Congress.  These  compre- 
hensive hearings,  held  under  the  table  di- 
rection of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Mr.  Williams,  are  a  significant  explora- 
tion of  the  woeful  inadequacies  of  the 
existing  worker's  compensation  system 
and  of  the  numerous  problems  involved 
in  reforming  the  current  situation. 

Based  on  the  record  presented  to  his 
committee,  Senator  Williams  has  pro- 
posed S.  2018  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
My  esteemed  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  are  in  no  disagreement  over  the 
basic  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  under  an  equitable  compen- 
sation system. 

The  basic  worker  entitlements  under 
both  bills  are  enforceable  by  an  action 
in  the  Federal  district  court.  However, 
actions  under  my  bill  will  relate  only  to 
the  amount  and  duration  of  benefits, 
while  actions  under  S.  2018  will  also  re- 
late to  whether  or  not  the  injury  is  em- 
ployment related. 

My  legislation  leaves  intact  the  State 
provisions  determining  whether  or  not  an 
injury,  death,  or  disease  is  compensable. 
S.  2018,  on  the  other  hand,  would  redefine 
the  connection  between  employment  and 
compensable  injury  or  disease  and  make 
the  new  stsmdard  enforceable  in  Federal 
district  court.  It  would  be  difficult  at  this 
juncture  to  predict  the  volume  of  litiga- 
tion that  could  arise  under  these  provi- 
sions in  S.  2018,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
workers  claiming  benefits  but  also  in  em- 
ployers resisting  awards.  Experience  has 
shown  that  determination  of  the  causal 
connection  between  work  and  an  injury 
or  disease  is  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial sispects  of  workers'  compensation  and 
a  major  source  of  litigation. 
I  believe  that  the  enforcement  mech- 
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anlsm  of  an  effective  worke-s'  compen- 
sation bill  is  apprc^rlate  oniy  If  It  does 
not  need  to  be  invoked  too  frequently. 
The  volume  of  litigation  that  might  arise 
would  have  a  serious  Impact  c«i  conges- 
tion In  the  Federal  district  (ourts.  As  a 
result,  workers  may  find  thefr  rights  be- 
ing unenforced  because  of  ^backlog  of 
cases  in  the  court  sysftem.       I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  recogn|lze  that  the 
current  situation  regarding  compensa- 
tion for  occupational  disease  Is  deplor- 
able. The  practical  problems  of  proving 
that  a  disease  is  work-dertvediare  so  com- 
plex that  many  occupatloiial  disease 
cases  do  not  result  in  ccfepensatlon 
awards.  The  effects  of  long-term  expo- 
sure to  certain  substances  and  agents  are 
as  yet  unknown.  Experience  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  re- 
veals that  in  the  area  of  occupational 
disease,  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of 
discovering  the  depth  and  pifevalence  of 
work-related  Illnesses.  [ 

We  face  a  very  serious  problem  on  how 
to  allocate  the  cost  of  job-cferived  dis- 
eases among  the  different  employers  for 
which  a  worker  may  have  worked  during 
the  lengthy  time  period  over  which  his 
disease  Incubated.  Early  employers,  for 
example,  will  not  have  any  insurance 
for  these  liabilities  and  the  q  jestions  of 
who  should  bear  the  cost  and  .he  burden 
of  proof  become  extremely  complex. 

However,  the  complexity  of  this  prob- 
lem should  not  be  used  as  an  exciise  by 
opponents  of  any  meaningfiil  legisla- 
tion to  delay  enactment  of  my  proposed 
bill. 

Accordingly,  under  section  9,  I  have 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  study  tiseases  re- 
lated to  employment  and  to  mike  recom- 
mendations for  appropriate  stindards  as 
a  consequence  of  such  in^fetlgation. 
When  this  study  Is  completed,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  Implement  their  i^scommen- 
dations.  f 

My  subcommittee  will  condiict  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  Natlonaf  Workers' 
Compensation  Act.  I  intend  tc  call  upon 
experts  in  all  fields  includin  r  occupa- 
tional disease.  Should  the  evidence  in- 
dicate that  job-related  disea^s  can  be 
compensated  satisfactorily  thiough  leg- 
islation in  a  manner  other  tliaii  proposed 
In  my  bill,  I  will  not  hesitate  t<»  advocate 
the  necessary  revisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  firmly  <  ommltted 
to  the  fundamental  worken'  entitle- 
ments specified  in  my  propos<d  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  no  less  than  a  pnmpt  con- 
gressional mandate  of  these  rghts  that 
have  for  too  long  been  due  An  erica's  85 
million  working  men  and  women.  This 
society  can  no  longer  endure  a  system  of 
workers'  compensation  that  (-ffectively 
dooms  many  of  its  disabled  wo  rkers  and 
their  families  to  a  life  of  deprivation  and 
of  hardship,  subsisting  on  the  meager 
handouts  of  inadequate  comDensatlon 
laws. 

A  summary  outline  of  the  National 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  of  1975  fol- 
lows: 

SUMMABT    OxmjITE   OF   DOMDOCX   \  .    DaKHLS' 

"National  Wobkxks'  Compensat  on  Act  of 
1975" 

Section  1.  Short  title  te:  "Natlom  I  Workers* 
Compensation  Act  of  1975". 

Section  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of 
pvurpose. 


Section  8.  Coverage — ^The  bill  applies  to  all 
employers  and  employees  In  any  state. 

Section  4.  Entitlement — Tlila  section  Is  the 
heart  of  the  bill.  It  contains  the  minimum 
benefits  which  all  employees  are  due  under 
workers'  compensation  laws. 

(1)  Compensation,  medical  benefits  and 
rehabilitation  services  shall  be  provided  by 
each  employer  to  each  of  his  employees. 

(2)  No  time  or  dollar  limits  on  the  amount 
of  compensation  payable  In  death  or  total 
disability  cases. 

(3)  No  time  or  dollar  limit  on  medical  care 
or  rehabilitation  services  in  total  disability. 

(4)  Compensation  benefits  In  total  disa- 
bility and  death  cases  shall  be  at  least  ^  of 
the  employee's  wages,  subject  to  the  foUow- 
Ing  maximums: 

(a)  100%  of  the  state-wide  average  weekly 
wage  beginning  3  years  after  enactment. 

(b)  160%  of  the  state- wide  average  weekly 
wage  beginning  3  years  after  enactment. 

(c)  200%  of  the  state-wide  average  wage 
beginning  4  years  after  enactment. 

(6)  Minimum  benefits  for  total  disability 
of  50%  of  the  state  average  weekly  wage  or 
employee's  actual  wage,  whichever  is  less. 
Minimum  death  benefits  of  50%  of  the  state- 
wide average  weekly  wage. 

(6)  Death  benefits  payable  to  the  widow 
or  widower  for  life  or  until  re-marriage  with 
2  years  benefits  payable  upon  re-marrlage 
and  to  surviving  children  imtil  age  18  or  age 
25  If  a  full  time  student. 

(7)  A  waiting  period  of  not  more  than  3 
days  with  retroactive  benefits  after  14  days. 

(8)  Annual  adjustments  of  benefits  to  re- 
fiect  Increases  in  the  state  average  weekly 
wage  and  the  maximum  Umit  on  benefits. 

(9)  Reasonable  attorneys  fees  added  to  au 
award  where  Ijenefits  are  obtained  or  in- 
creased through  adjudicatory  proceedings. 

(10)  Free  choice  of  physician. 

(11 )  Compensation  shall  be  payable  to  em- 
ployees whose  religious  beliefs  prevent  ac- 
ceptance of  ordinary  medical  care. 

(12)  An  employee  undergoing  rehabUlta- 
tlon  shall  not  have  his  compensation  bene- 
fits recoduced. 

(13)  Where  employment  requires  travel, 
benefits  may  be  obtained  under  the  law  of 
the  state 

(a)  where  the  employer's  principal  busi- 
ness is  located 

(b)  where  the  employee  was  hired,  or 

(c)  where  injury  occurred 

(14)  A3  year  statute  of  limitation  except 
that  in  the  case  of  latent  disability,  the 
statute  shall  not  start  to  run  until 

(a)  the  employee  has  a  disability  and 

(b)  the  employee  is  aware  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  disability  to  his  employment. 

Section  5.  Enforcement — The  entitlements 
in  Section  4  take  effect  2  years  after  enact- 
ment and  shall  be  enforced  by  state  workers' 
compensation  agencies  as  though  they  were 
provisions  of  the  state  law. 

Employees  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the 
state  workers'  compensation  agency  may 
bring  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  to  en- 
force any  entitlement  in  Section  4  after  they 
have  exhausted  state  administrative  remedies. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  bring  suit 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  wherever  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  employer  or  state 
workers'  compensation  agency  has  failed  to 
provide  the  benefits  described  in  Section  4. 
Section  6.  Effect  of  periodic  adjustments 
on  other  laws — No  amount  paid  as  a  periodic 
adjustment  of  workers'  compensation  bene- 
fits shall  be  considered  in  determining  elig- 
ibility for.  or  amount  of,  any  other  benefit 
authorized  by  Federal  or  State  law. 

Section  7.  State  workers'  compensation 
agency  requirements— This  section  sets  out 
the  requirements  that  state  workers'  com- 
pensation agencies  are  expected  to  meet. 

(DA  single  state  agency  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  law. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a  division  in  the  agency 
to  supervise  medical  care  and  rehabUltatlon 
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services  and  to  make  reports  in  cases  where 
there  Is  a  medical  controversy. 

(3)  The  agency  shall  provide  Information 
and  assistance  to  employees. 

(4)  There  shaU  be  fair  and  expedient 
procedures  for  resolving  contesting  cases 

(6)  Claimant's  attorney's  fees  shall  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  state  agency. 

(6)  Lump  sum  payments  shall  be  per. 
mitted  only  on  approval  of  the  state  agency 

(7)  Protection  for  employees'  benefits  in 
case  of  Insolvency  of  Insurance  carriers  or 
employers. 

(8)  Adequate  funding  of  the  state  wwk- 
ers'  compensation  agency. 

(9)  Second  Injury,  fund  should  be  estab- 
Ushed. 

(10)  Encouragement  of  employers  to  hin 
handicapped  Job  applicants. 

(11)  Appropriate  reports  shall  be  filed 
with  the  agencies  by  employers.  Insurance 
companies,  employees,  attorneys,  and  physi- 
cians. 

(12)  State  workers'  compensation  agencies 
shall  make  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(13)  Appointment  of  employees  under  the 
merit  system. 

These  requirements  will  take  effect  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  8.  Compliance  with  state  agency 
requirements — If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission (see  Section  14)  that  a  state  work- 
ers' compensation  agency  is  not  in  compli- 
ance, he  shall  seek  compliance  through  con- 
ference and  conciliation.  If  he  is  unsuccess- 
ful, he  may  take  such  action,  after  notice  to 
the  agency  that  Is  necessary  to  assure  em- 
ployee and  employers  other  rights  which  are 
denied  them,  including  hiring  of  additional 
personnel. 

Section  9.  Emplojrment  related  diseases— 
The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  to  undertake  a  study 
of  occupational  diseases  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  appropriate  standards  for 
determining  whether  disease  arose  out  of  em- 
ployment or  whether  disability  was  due  to 
the  disease.  The  results  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  states  to  assist  them  in  developing  im- 
proved standards  for  amending  occupational 
disease  cases. 

Section  10.  Grants  to  States — An  open- 
ended  authorization  is  provided  for  fiscal 
years  '76  through  "78  to  make  grants  to  states 
to  fund  90%  of  the  costs  of  programs  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  their  workers' 
compensation  programs  and  to  collect  data 
on  workers'  compensation.  (Grants  are  not 
available  to  pay  benefits) . 

Section  11. — Statistics — The  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  shall  develop  an  effective  program  of 
workers'  compensation  statistics  which  may 
Include  grants  to  states  for  50%  of  the  costs 
of  their  statistical  progrEims. 

Section  12.  Audits — Grantees  under  the 
Act  are  subject  to  audit  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  General. 

Section  13.  Annual  report — The  Secretary 
is  to  prepare  an  annual  report. 

Section  14.  Advisory  commission — A  nine 
member  Workers'  Compensation  Advisory 
Commission  is  established  with  three  repre- 
sentatives from  labor,  three  from  business 
or  Insurance  and  three  from  the  public. 

The  Commission  shall  monitor  the  progress 
of  the  state  programs  and  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Its  conclusions  and  the  compliance 
of  the  state  with  the  Act,  engage  in  research 
and  evaluation,  make  recommendations,  in- 
cluding compensation  payable  for  permanent 
or  partial  disability. 

Section  15.  Definitions — The  following 
terms  are  defined : 

(1)  Secretary. 

(2)  Advisory  Conamlsslon. 

(3)  Employer. 

(4)  Person. 

(5)  Employee. 

(6)  State. 

(7)  Injury, 

(8)  Physician. 
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(9)  Rehabilitation  services. 

(10)  Disability. 

(11)  Compensation. 

(12)  Medical  Benefits. 

(13)  Wages. 

(14)  Statewide  average  weekly  wage. 

(15)  Workers'  compensation  law. 

(16)  State  workers'  compensation  agency. 
Section  16.  SeparabUlty. 

Section  17.  Appropriations — ^There  is  a  per- 
manent open-ended  authorization  available 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  administer  the 
»ct  for  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  study 
diseases. 

Note:  Funds  are  not  available  to  pay 
benefits. 
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OCTOBER  1  SHOULD  BE  STARTING 
DAY  OF  PAY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR 
ALL  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  1 
will  be  the  first  day  this  year  a  pay  raise 
will  become  possible  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  general  schedule  under  the 
pay  comparability  law's  cost-of -living 
formula. 

Some  employees  will  receive  higher 
rates  of  compensation  starting  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  But  others — in  fact,  the  major- 
ity of  those  due  for  raises  under  the  sta- 
tutory formula — will  not  start  receiving 
the  higher  rate  imtil  October  5  or  even 
October  12. 

It  is  unfair  to  require  most  of  our  civil- 
ian employees  to  wait  up  to  2  weeks  to 
receive  their  raises  while  others  receive 
it  on  October  1.  This  is  especially  true 
since  the  varying  starting  days  for  the 
higher  pay  schedules  are  due  to  arbitrary 
policies  followed  by  the  various  Federal 
agencies. 

Under  the  pay  comparability  law,  any 
increase  becomes  effective  "as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fTst  applicable  pay  period 
commencing  on  or  after  October  1  of  the 
applicable  year."  Since  each  Federal 
agency  sets  its  own  "pay  period,"  the  day 
any  employee  starts  receiving  higher 
compensation  depends  on  the  arbitrary 
policy  of  his  particular  agency. 

Most  agencies  will  start  paying  the 
higher  rates  this  year  on  October  5  or  12. 
Last  year,  for  examcle,  civilian  employ- 
ess  of  the  Army  received  their  pay  in- 
crease on  October  6  Pnd  those  of  the 
Navy  on  October  13.  Meanwhile,  military 
service  members  receive  higher  pay  on 
October  1  because  they  have  a  monthly 
pay  period  beginning  on  tnat  date. 

In  order  to  correct  this  unequal  treat- 
ment and  provide  pay  adjustments  for 
all  Federal  employees  on  the  same  day, 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  8958  to  amend 
the  comparability  law.  Today.  I  am  re- 
introducing this  legislation  with  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  bill  would  revise  the  effective  date 
provisions  for  pay  comparability  adjust- 
ments under  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  so  that  such  adjustments  apply  to 
all  executive  branch  employees  on  the 
same  date.  It  will  not  affect  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staff  members  since 
they  have  monthly  pay  periods  and  al- 
ready receive  any  increases  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 


If  promptly  enacted,  this  new  proce- 
dure would  be  effective  for  the  1975  pay 
adjustment.  It  would  affect  some  1,500,- 
000  Federal  civilian  employees. 

Although  this  change  would  require 
additional  work  on  the  part  of  civilian 
payroll  offices  to  implement  the  higher 
schedules  at  an  earlier  date,  I  believe 
this  is  justified  by  the  need  for  equal 
treatment  of  all  our  employees.  It  is  In- 
equitable to  pay  some  employees  more 
than  others  for  the  time  periods  In- 
volved, when  they  have  the  same  pay 
classifications. 

This  unequal  treatment  has  existed 
since  the  pay  comparability  law  was  en- 
acted in  1970.  Unless  revised  by  Con- 
gress, employees  will  continue  to  suffer 
unequal  treatment  this  year,  next  year, 
and  into  the  future  just  as  they  did  in 
1974  and  other  years. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  and  I  hope  we  will 
do  so  by  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  (committee  hearings  in  New 
York) . 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoDD)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Randall,  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
8650. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Syhhs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoDD)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Adahs. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  KocH. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Moorheaed  of  Pennsylvania  In  five 
instances. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1972.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  extend  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopm  nt  program  authority:  to  Committee 
of  Public  Works  and  TranspMjrtatlon. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  52  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, September  9, 1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYES 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTUfE 


July  21, 1975. 

section  60)  of 

Representadves,  submits  the 

frfm  January  1,  to 


To  the  Ctefkoltlie  House: 

The  ComiTiltle*  on  Agriculture  pursuant 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represei 
following  report  tor  the  6-month   period 
June  30. 1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  ber- 

son  employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and 
B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period l...  {990,078.21 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 321.  619. 73 

THOMAS  S.  FQ  LEY.  Chairmen. 
SCHEDULE  A— STATtDING  COMMini  £  PAYROU 


Name  of  employ* 


Profession 


Alison  B.  Cerri St*fl  assistant 

John  V  Rainbolt. Counsel  (through 

Apr.  U,  1975). 

Julia  W  Kogut Stafl  assistant 

Hyde  H.  Murray Counsel , 

Fowler  C.  West Staff  diiector , 

Louis  T  Easley Press  assistant 

Peggy  L  Pecore Staff  assistant , 

Steven  S.  Allen .._ do 

Mary  L.  Ross    Printing  editor 

Thomas  E.  Adams,  Jr....  Staff  consultant 

(effective  Feb.  1, 

1975).    .. 
Kay  J.  Williams Staff  assistant 

(effective  Feb.  I, 

1975). 
John  E.  Hoftn Associate  counsel 

(effective  Feb.  1, 

1975). 
Mirgo  Shildkret Staff  assistant 

(effective  Feb.  24 

1975) 

Wanda  Marie  Worsham do 

Susan  Bell do 

Mary  Claiborne  Jarratt...  Staff  assistant 

(effective  Feb.  16, 

1975). 
Robert  Ray  Palmer. Staff  consultant 

(Mar.  1-31.  1975) 
James  E.  Springfield Food  programs 

specialist  and 

budget  officer 

(eff«:tive  Apr. 

1975). 
Robert  M.Bor Counsel  (effective 

Apr.  6, 1975). 
Mary  P.  Shaw Staff  assistant 

(effective  May  1, 

1975). 

Glenda  Louise  Temple do 

James  N.  Ashmore do ' 

Anita  R  Brown do 

Stephen  J  Pringle do ... 

Margaret  L.  Bauer do............ 

Diane  M  Keyser do 

Audrey  L.  Rollins " to'.'.'...' ...... 

Eugene  Moos Staff  analyst 

(effective  June  23 

1975). 


14. 


Total. 


SCHEDULE 


-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Margaret  L.  Bauer... 

Lydia  Vacin. 

Mildred  P.  Bailey.. 

Doris  Lucile  Farmarco 
Mary  P.Shaw 

Diane  M.  Keyser 

(jlenda  Louise  Temple. 


James  N.  Ashmof* 

Anita  R.  Brown 

StophmJ  Prinfl* 


Staff  assistant  (from  }4  080  75 

Jan.  1 1975  to  May  II, 

1975) 

Staff  assistant ..        1,219.80 

Staff  assistant  (throui  h         9.  947.  64 

June  30.  1975) 

Staff  assistant 8, 090.  40 

Staff  assistant  5.  500. 00 

'tlirough  Apr.  30, 

1975) 
Staff  assistant  4  616.  50 

(through  May  31, 

1975). 
Stalt  anstani  6, 500. 00 

(through  Apr.  30, 

1975) 

.do 1.        5,619.46 

.do I.        5,666.68 

4.  833.  32 
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Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


19.943.07 
10.150.00 

9.833.33 
17,997.62 
17,916.67 
15, 090.  60 
10. 500. 00 
10, 133. 85 
10. 500. 00 

9, 166. 65 


6, 666. 65 
14,791.63 
4.056.93 


6,  341.  24 
6. 666. 65 
5,  775. 00 


2,250.00 
7, 700. 00 

8,  500. 00 
2,791.67 


3,  250. 00 

3, 125. 00 

2, 958.  34 

2. 458.  33 

833.  33 

923.  30 

958  33 

800.00 


202, 078.  21 


PAYROLL 


Total  gross 

salary 

during 

6- month 

period 


Nam*  of  employoo        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-monfh 

pariod 


Carol  Wilner Receptionist  (from  4,375.00 

Jan.  1  1975  to 
.  ,  May  31,  1975). 

Audrey  L.  Rollins Staff  assistant  2,363.88 

(from  Mar.  17  to 

May  31,  1975). 
John  R.  Kramer Special  counsel  5, 300. 00 

(effective  Mar.  15. 

.wo  '9'5). 

John  Baize... Subcommittee  staff  5,241.68 

consultant  (effective 
Mar.  10,  1975). 
Norman  F.  Gay Subcommittee  staff  6, 000. 00 

consultant  (effective 

Apr.  1,  1975). 

Gerald  R.  Jorgensen do..  6,750.00 

Roxana  D.  Burris Subcommittee  staff  4,050.00 

consultant  (effective 
„  ,       „  Apr.  10,  1975). 

Robert  R.  Palmer Subcommittee  staff  6, 750. 00 

consultant  (effective 

*Pf-  1.  1975). 

Weldon  V.  Barton. ...do.  6,525.00 

Theresa  Colie Staff  assistant  1,641.68 

(effective  Apr.  7, 

1975). 
Carol  A.  Dubard Staff  assistant  2, 333. 33 

(effective  Apr.  21, 

1975). 
Teresa  D.  McLaughlin. . .  Receptionist  (effective  1, 925.  01 

Apr.  28,  1975). 
Robert  John  Gray Subcommittee  staff  3,544.44 

consultant  (effective 

May  3,  1975). 
James  A.  Culver. Subcommittee  staff  4. 000. 00 

consultant  (effective 

May  1.  1975). 
Sharon  A.  Armann Staff  assistant  1, 160. 00 

(effective  June  2. 

1975). 
Jacqueline  Lane Staff  assistant  40.28 

(effective  June  30, 

1975). 
Michael  R.  Beschloss....  Staff  assistant  366.67 

(effective  June  23. 

1975). 
vernese  Feldman Staff  assistant  250. 00 

(effective  June  16, 

William  Heylman Staff  assistant  366. 67 

(effective  June  9, 

1975). 
Dilys  Tosteson Staff  assistant  483.33 

(effective  June  2. 

1975). 

Total 119.541.52 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (STANDING  COMMITTEE) 

T  .w    „.    .    .  July  16, 1975. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  (Standing  Committee) 
pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period 
from  January  1,  to  June  30.  1975.  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  orofession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 

son employed  (see  attached  schedule  A). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $966,281.95 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 966, 281. 95 

GEORGE  MAHON,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Keith  F.  Mainland Clerk  and  staff  director 

G.  Homer  Skarin. Staff  assistant 

Samuel  R.  Preston .do... 

Hunter  L.  Spillan.. do 

Henry  A  Neil do '.. 

Aubrev  A.  Gunnels do. 

George  E.  Evans Reemployed  annuitant 

Earl  C.  Silsby Staff  assistant 

Peter  J.  Murphy do 

Frederick  G  Mohrman do 

Edward  E.  Lombard do 

Nicholas  Cavarocchi. do 

Frederick  F  Pfluger do. 

John  M.  Garrity do. 

Robert  B.  Foster  .   do.""^"' 

Thomas  J  Kingfield.. do 

Donald  E.  Richbourg do 

Robert  C.  Nicholas ...do."!]]" 

George  A.  Urian.    do 

Dempsey  B.  Mizelle do 

Charles  W.  Snodgrass...    do 


$18, 000  00 
18, 000. 00 
18,  000.  00 
18,  000.  00 
18. 000.  00 
18,  000.  OO 
4,  332. 00 
18, 000. 00 
18, 000.  00 
18,000.00 
18,  OOO  no 
18,  OOO.  00 
18, 000. 00 
17,  064.  42 
16.  889.  58 

15.  753.  48 

16,  003.  50 
14.  723. 64 
13, 170.  00 
15,885.00 
14.  735. 64 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  grots 

"lary  during 

6- month 

period 


John  G  Plashal do 

Byron  S.  Nielson do 

J.  David  Willson do '.'. 

Americo  S.  Miconi.. do 

Derek  J.  Vanderschaaf do ' 

Robert  L.  Knisely do 

Richard  N.  Malow do 

John  G.  Osthaus do 

Paul  E.  Thomson do .'... 

Charles  E.  Hardin do '. 

Edwin  F.  Powers do 

Gordon  E.  Casey do... 

C.  William  Smith. do 

Michael  Weinberger Staff  assistant  (from 

Mar.  16). 

William  A.  Marinelli Staff  assistant  (from 

May  18). 

Donald  P.Smith Staff  assistant  (from 

June  15). 

Lawrence  C.  Miller Editor 

Paul  V.  Farmer Assistant  editor 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard Administrative 

assistant. 

Austin  G.  Smith Clerical  assistant. 

Dale  M.  Shulaw do 

Gemma  M.  Weiblinger...  Administrative  as- 
sistant to  Labor— 
HEW  Subcommittee. 

Marcia  L.  Matts Werical  assistant 

Sandra  A.  Gilbert do 

Patricia  A.  Kemp do 

Betty  Lou  Taylor Administrative  as- 
sistant to  Trans- 
portation Subcom- 
mittee. 

Christine  Stockman Clerical  assistant 

Dianne  Frum Clerical  assistant  (from 

Feb.  2). 

Toni  Williams Clerical  assistant  (from 

Mar.  16). 

Michael  Slevin Clerical  assistant  (from 

Feb.  17). 

Anna  Manning Clerical  assistant  (from 

Mar.  24). 

Jane  Meredith Clerical  assistant  (to 

Jan.  15). 

Eva  K.  Harris Clerical  assistant  (to 

Jan.  31). 

Randolph  Thomas Office  assistant 

F.  Michael  Hugo Minority  clerk 

B.  Enid  Morrison Minority  staff  assistant. 

Beverly  8.  Thierwechter do 

Henry  Moore... ^ ..do 

Donna  J.  Brother do _ 

Susi>n  A.  Weaver Minority  clerical 

assistant. 

Valerie  Lake Minority  clerical 

assistant  (from 
June  23). 

Annemarie  Parsnick Minority  clerical 

assistant  (to  May 
31). 

Mary  H.  Smallwood Majority  associate 

staff  member. 

Samuel  A.  Mabry do 

George  F.  Allen ..do 

Michael  J.  O'Neil do 

Diane  Rihely .do 

Maxey  H.  Irwin _ do _ 

Fisher  Muldrow .do 

Lawrence  E.  Siegel do 

Grace  E.  Warren do 

Catherine  M.  Voytko Majority  associate 

staff  member  (to 
Apr.  30). 

Naomi  A.  Rich Majority  associate 

staff  member  (to 
Jan.  30). 

Douglas  E.  Bobbin Majority  associate 

staff  member  (from 
Mar.  3). 

Susan  L.  Shaw. Majority  associate 

staff  member  (to 
Jan.  2). 

Nancy  Sohl Majority  assoeiate 

staff  member  (to 
May  15). 

Sarah  J.  Bova Majority  associate 

staff  member  (to 
Jan.  2). 

Daniel  Beard Majority  associate 

staff  member  (from 
Feb.  1). 

Richard  Altman Majority  associate 

staff  member  (from 
May  1). 

Daniel  J.  Foley Majority  associate 

staff  member  (from 
May  8). 
Grant  W.  Anderson.  Jr...  Majority  associate 

staff  member  (from 
May  15). 

Edward  N.  Stout Majority  associate 

staff  member  (from 
May  7). 
Scott  Lilly do 


10,470.66 
11,434.44 
14,919.60 
13,613.94 
17  351.28 

9,776.46 
14,890.80 
12,782.94 
10,  496. 70 

9,937.20 
13,888.44 
14,088.92 
13,453.80 

7,875.00 

3.583.33 

1,155.56 

16,610.52 
12,449.88 
11,113.14 

9,812.64 
8,631.66 
7,000.02 


6,879.96 
7.988.76 
6.753.30 
6,858.78 


6,403.62 
5,173.63 

3,500.00 

4,618.07 

3,502.77 

489.54 

897.26 

7  374.84 
17,500.02 
15,000.00 
7,999.98 
9,825.00 
5,468.07 
3.966.67 

211.11 


3,750.00 


8,584.02 

12,680.67 
8,903.35 

12,160.86 
5,500.02 
9,583.35 
9,412.84 
9,506.90 

10,332.80 
5,492.32 


1,425.88 
4,834.73 

91.54 
8,249.99 

70.35 
11,250.00 
4,500.00 
3,088.89 
2,300.U 
4,050.00 
3, 386. 12 
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SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROU— Coo. 


Nam*  of  employe*        Profassion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

pMlod 


Charles  H.  Donlan,  Jr....  Majority  associate  1, 233. 33 

staff  member  (from 

June  1). 

GaryR.  Bachula do 2,250.00 

Kathleen  Smiley do .i-fiSS^ 

David  Kehl Minority  associate  12,500.00 

staff  member. 

(Miarte  M  Seeger do }M?H? 

Cliiries  H.  Murphy do J^fS'S 

Karen  SVaglev..... do 'H^SS 

Laurie  A  Needham do 8,750.00 

Robert  F.  Dugan do !!'?Zi-99 

David  0.  Clement do }}'i'2J! 

Jimmy  R.  Fairchild do U'ZiiS 

William  J.  Dennis.. do VlUll 

Matthew  Scocozza do i'SSSSs 

John  D.  Harrant Minority  association  4,700.00 

staff  member  (to  Apr. 

6). 
Charkitte  Casey Minority  associate  1,916.66 

staff  member  (from 

May  1). 
Harold  R.  Walker Minority  associate  1,850.00 

staff  member  (from 

June  1). 
Jack  Ford Minority  associate  708.33 

staff  member  (from 

June  16). 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (INVESTIGATIONS 

STAFF) 

July  16, 1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  (Investigations  Staff) 
pursuant  to  section  6(j)of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period 
from  January  1  to  June  30, 1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed 

(See  attached  schedule  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period 

(July  1,  1974-June30,  1975) $2,128,000.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period  (Jan.  1- 

June30,1975) 1,150,134.47 

GEORGE  MAHON.  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Cornelius  R.  Anderson ...  Chief 

David  A.  Schmidt Director 

Dennis  F.  Creedon,  Jr 1st  Assistant  director... 

Marion  S.  Ramey.. 2d  Assistant  director... 

Genevieve  A.  Mealy Administrative  assistant 

Frances  May Secretary 

Ann  M.  Stull do 

Barbara  L.  Chambers do. 

Department  of 
Agriculture: 

JohnF.  Robison Investigator 

U.S.  Army  Audit  Agency : 

Ray  Hard do 

Civil  Service  Commission: 

Jack  A.  DeSipio ..do 

U.S.  Coast  Guard: 

Waller  O.Henry  do.. 

Department  of  Commerce : 

Arthur  R.  Cooke do 

Defense  Supply  Agency: 

PaulW  Leonard do 

Defense  Department: 

JimmieE  Buckles do. 

Federal  Aviation 
Administration: 

Roland  N  Bell do 

General  Services 
Administration: 

Henry  H.  Jones  .do 

Geological  Survey : 

William  Davies do 

Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

James  J.  O'Kane do 

Martin  Wall Clerical  assistant 

Ronald  G.  Hansen Investigator 

Department  of  Interior: 

Fred  Brown  worth do 

National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admin- 
istration: 

Darren  Gridley. do 

Bernard  F.  Carey do 

National  Security 
Agency : 

Joseph  S.  Gorman,  Jr do 

Naval  Audit  Service: 

Kenneth  Honchak do 


Nam*  of  employe*        Profession 


Total  gross 

alary  during 

6 -month 

period 


$18,000.00 
18,000.00 
16,  200.  00 
18, 000.  00 
7,621.02 
8, 103.  % 
5,  355.  00 
5. 700.  00 


28,  396.  OS 
9,  873. 15 
49. 184. 19 
10, 966.  22 
27,  956.  38 
12, 823.  30 
26,  407.  00 

17,  583.  81 

51, 289. 73 
12,317.80 

15,161.00 

2.961.60 

12,150.00 

15,336.49 

16, 335. 10 
21,082.72 

12,946.16 
6,323.20 


Treasury  Department: 

JimmieOsburn Investigator. 10,873.20 

Contract  Emptoyees:  „  ,.,,  ^ 

Carl  L.  Bennett do 1*'?Z5-9S 

Charles  Bolz do .^'SS?-22 

W.  Dana  Carson do '*'?"-2S 

Robert  M.  Franklin do 12,500.00 

Charles  G.  Haynes. do .„  625.00 

Maurice  A.  Herron do J^'SSSS 

Richard  F.  McEliece do "'^IS™ 

Ross  P.  Pope do 2,900.00 

Mary  Alice  Sauer Secretary 5'iZ5-99 

Andrew  J.  Shannon...  Investigator 5,000.00 

William  B,  Soyars,  Jr do H'S9-2S 

Leonard  M.  Walters do 'I'HSSS 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm do ,?'3?9-22 

H.  Branch  Wood do JMIfS 

Joseph  E.  Michalski do 14,375.00 

Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 

Stuart  W.  Angevine ...do li'ixfJ! 

George  C.  Baird do ^''•iSSl? 

William  M.  Baker do 300.96 

Carl  L.  Bennett do 367.92 

Willis  Bennett,  Jr do IMSl! 

Ronald  B.  Carpenter,    do 15,459.36 

W.Dana  Carson do 858.48 

Gerard  C.  Carroll do M2|-59 

W.  LeeColwell do .f'JsMS 

Bernard  E.  Currigan do 11,826.72 

John  F.  Connaughton do ,X'«;„?5 

James  B.  Denny do. ^'ilS?? 

Lewis  E.  Eisenwine. do !,X^„S5 

Donald  J.  Fitzgerald.. do }2'2?S?f 

John  G.  Goedtel ...do JMSS 

Eugene  C.Gies do "•iVfif 

William  P.  Haynes,  Jr do 317.76 

David  W.  Johnson --do }}'?}ZS 

Russell  N.  Kamin do li'SiSlS 

JohnC.  Uyton do }9S?;!f 

Joseph  Malyniak,  Jr- do iJ'iJo?! 

James  P.  Mansfield do "'Js-S 

Joseph  E.  Michalski do 359.52 

Earl  J.  Morris- do }5, 100.08 

John  J.  Radican do }5'i2r« 

Thomas  C.  Renaghan do }5'«is2 

Warren  L  Rowlands do },'?;,li 

James  0.  Stassinos do 13.  o63.  M 

Charles  E.  Szoka do \l^3^ 

Raymond  b  Talley do }„?SSV? 

William  H  Welch,  Jr..- do '9'H?i? 

Pamela  Munro Secretary 7'«i  S? 

Rebecca  F  Singleton do - ,?„r  2. 

Edna  Mae  Jones do.. ???iS; 

Health  Benefits  (FBI) tW.il 

Life  Insurance  (FBI) ,i' 2o.  .? 

Retirement  (FBI).... "•??!:5 

FiCA(FBI) «4.J6 

Travel  expenses »"='•  "<>•  'o 

Miscellaneous  ex- 

penses - -  7,270.26 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

July  8, 1975. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pursuant  to  section  6(j) 
of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  January  3.  to 
June  30,  1975,  inclusive;  _       ^  ,       . 

1    Name  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed 
(see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $1, 143. 376. 08 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period ...        354, 750. 50 

MELVIN  PRICE,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Nam*  of  omploy**        Profossion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6' month 

pariod 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6- month 

period 


14, 820. 85 


2.681.53 


848.53 
200.00 


John  L  Boos       Counsel  (from  7,725.00 

Feb. 1  to 

May  13.  1975). 
Paul  L.  Tsompanas Professional  staff 

member  (from 

Feb.  1.  1975). 
Herbert  Roback professional  staff 

member  (from 

Feb.  5.  1975). 

Adam  J.  Klein '^"""'/'[SJl^ 

Feb.  5.  1975). 
Louis  Kriser Professional  staff 

member  (from 

Mar.  13.  1975). 
Thomas  S.  Hahn -  Professional  staff 

member  (from 

Mar.  17,  1975). 

Michael  A.  West Executive  secretary....       8, 

Berniece  Kalinowski Secretary }{. 

L.  LouiseEllis do i». 

InnisE.  McDonald *> ». 

AnnR.  Willett do ». 

Emma  M.  Brown do '• 

Nancy  S.  Jones do o, 

Rita  0.  Argenta do »■ 

llene  B.  Katz '•''-■;,- I 

Diane  W.  Bowman Socreta7  (from  ». 

Jan.  15, 1975). 
William  B.  Short Clerical  staff 

assistant. 

James  A.  Deakins do 

Issiah  Hardy do 


6, 933. 33 


304.68 
189.88 
189.88 
400.06 
989  82 
284.59 
989.82 
331.20 
791.65 
533.33 


9, 197. 16 


Frank  M.  Slatinshek Chief  counsel W,  590. 00 

John  J  Ford Professional  staff  17.974.98 

member. 

Ralph  Marshall - do JHSiif 

George  Norris Counsel }I'9i?y5 

James  F.  Shumate.  Jr do U'^!J  !! 

John  F.  Lally do H'ISli? 

William  H.  Hogan.  Jr do }5'I52- 1^ 

Anthony  R.  Battista Professional  staff  16,  609.  32 

member. 

G.  KimWincup- --.  Counsel - }5'?ii-!S 

William  D.  Price... Professional  staff  12,499.98 

member. 

Richard  T.  Lunger Professional  staff  8. 761. 09 

member  (from 

Jan.  15, 1975). 


461.38 

331.  ;o 


Total - 307.101.08 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Additional  employees 
compensateo  under 
special  funding 
resolution,  H.  Res. 
132,  94th  Cong., 
1st  sess.:  _   ,  ,  .  „ 

Gary  A.  Holcomb Professional  staff 

member  (from 
Feb.  21, 1975). 

RoseC.  Beck Secretary 

Joyce  C.  Bova do 

Karen  L.  Snead ™---;/ 

S.  Janice  Coil Secretarjf  (from 

Apr.  21,  1975). 

Marion  H.  Wills. Secretary  (from 

May  1,  1975). 
Marcia  A.  Lawrence...         '^9     ,.       u.iy: 
Alice  M.  Sledge Secretary  (from  Mays, 

Brian  Murphy Clerical  staff  assistant 

(from  June  16. 


Total. 


$7. 222. 24 


8,400.06 
6,  384.  48 
4,999.98 
2,  333.  33 

1, 833. 34 

1, 833. 34 
1.866.67 

250.00 


35, 123. 44 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  CURRENCY  AND  HOUSING 

July  15, 1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  PUff.MM 
to  section  6(1)  of  Rule  X I ,  Rulls  of  the  House  of  ReP'«'se"t";y«; 
submits  the  following  report  lor  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  to  June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 
1    Name    profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B)  .^.  .  ,„ 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period  (H.  ...  -, 

Res.  236,94th  Cong.)..      .-...-- *''??|'755i9 

3   Amount  expended  during  this  period /is,^u3.« 

HENRY  S.  REUSS,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Prolession 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6- month 

period 


Paul  Nelson  -  -  Clerk  and  staf  director. 

OrmanS.  Fink Minority  Stat*  director.. 

Curtis  A  Prins.-- Subcommittee  staff 

diiector 
Charles  A.  Holstein Professional  staff 

member 
Bwtet  D.  Gdlman Subcommittee  staff 

director. 


$18. 000. 00 
2.512.00 
18, 000. 00 

708.00 

9,000.00 
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SCHEDULE  *— STANDING  COMMITTEE 


AYROLL— Con. 


Nam*  of  wnployM        Profossion 


Joseph  C.  Lewis Professions!  staff 

member 
Graham  T  Northup Minority  deputy  sta  I 

director 

Mary  W.  Laylon.. Secretary  to  minoril  i 

Donald  G  Vaughn Administrative 

assistant 

Michael  Flaherty Counset. 

Donald  L  Robinson Executive  assistant  (o 

chairman 

William  L  Diion General  counsel.  ... 

Joseph  J  Jasinski Professional  staff 

manlMr. 

Jane  O'Arista do 

Helen  Hitz Administrative 

assistant 

Mordecai  Lee Staff  assistant 

Margaret  Rayhawk Research  assistant.. . 

Ruth  Wallick SUA  assistant .  . 

David  Wright  Secrest....  Director  of  pul)(ic 

affairs. 

William  Nachliaur Counsel 

Theodore  Doremus,  Jr...  Minority  counsel. 

Mary  Ann  Graves Staff  economist , 

Monroe  W  Karman Staff  assistant,  urtMi 

•ftiirs. 


Total. 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  SrAn= 


Name  of  employee        Profusion 


Joann  Azarkhish Secretary 

Richard  C  Barnes Professional  stall 

member 

Martha  Ellen  Braddock..  Assistant  clerk .. . 

James  P.  Caldwell.  Jr...  Professional  staff 
member. 

L.  Marie  Chaillet Minority  secretary 

Davis  O'Connell  Couch..  Investigative  counsel 

Ben  W  Grain Staff  economist 

Jane  O'Arista Professional  staff 

member 

Michael  P  Raherty Counsel 

Mary  Ann  Freer Secretary 

Helen  Hitz Administrative 

assistant. 

Lorraine  G  Inman Secretary 

Joseph  J  Jasinski Profe^tsional  staff 

member 

Richard  M  Kay Assistant  clerk  

Marvin  H.  Kahn Professional  staff 

member 

Mary  I.  Kirk Assistant  clerk 

Ellen  Marie  LarVin  Research  assistant.. 

Gladys  F  6  LeBreton..    Secretary 

Robert  Edward  Loftus...  Professional  staff 
member. 

Linda  Lea  Lord Secretary 

Kelsay  Ray  Meek Professional  Staff 

member 

Miriam  Wolman  Rakow..  Subcommittee  clerk. 

Michael  A  Rattigan Research  assistant.. 

Margaret  L.  Rayhawk ..do 

Kathy  Lee  Rohrig Secretary 

Yan  Michael  Ross Minority  counsel 

James  Charles  Sivon Minority  research 

assistant. 

KclMrd  L  sun Professional  staff 

member 

Robert  E.  Weintraub staf  economist 

David  Irving  Weil Economic  research 

assistant. 
Christopher  Chamberlain   Research  assistant 

Lois  Han Secretary 

Sue  Kapuza do 

Mary  McCartliy do 

Deborah  Alt  """."do 

Frances  C  Clements...  .  Assistant  clerk... 

Lawrence  I  fetdman Minority  sUB  assittani . 

Roberts  Feinberg .do 

James  Allen  Kucher Subcommittee  counsel! 

JanMsS  McMation......  Minority  staff  assistant . 

iaiMiMaus .    ...do 

Beverly!  Shay Minority  secretary 

JohnP  Wynn Minority  staff  assistant 

EluaM  Paul Rosea  ch  assistant 

KatMeei  O'Malley Se-.retary 

William  F  McQjillen Prnfessional  staff 

member 

BenetD  Gellman Subcommittee  staff 

dire^or 

Louis  C  Gaspar Minority  staff  assistant 

JayB  Dorseylll Research  assistant 

Susan  H  Pollitt Assistant  -.lerk 

Phyllis  Stone Secretary 

^wrtl  Wills Research  assistant 
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Total  gross 

alary  during 

6  month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

nlaiy  during 

6-nionth 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


6,000.00 

18.000.00 

13, 284. 33 
11,651.82 

12. 500. 00 
5.  883.  30 

14.168.66 
5.987.20 

8.  867.  30 
11.086.30 

2.  344. 16 

1,969.64 

7,  083. 30 

12.000.00 

5,624.99 
7.500.00 
6.000.00 
2. 833.  33 


202, 004. 33 


Sallie  Anne  Bobo 

Angus  Jefferson  Oodds. 
JosephC  Lewis 


Margaret  F   McCloskey 

Carl  A.  Mintz,Jr 

Nora  Olave-Shabusawa. 

Mary  Anne  Reilly.. 

Barbara  0  Salmanson. 

Elaine  C.  Shephard 

Ethan  Hilton  Seigel 

Lorna  Watson 


John  R  Youngken 

Brent  B   Barrlere 

John  M  Dempsey 

Marilyn  Donahue 

OavidGljck. 

Emily  Hightower 

Mercer  L  Jackson,  Jr. 
Raymond  K.  James.... 
Sylvan  J.  Kamm 


PAYROLL 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

bmonth 

period 


Bonnie  V  Lockett 

Diane  D.  Lohman 

Benjamin  B  McKeever. 

Gerald  R  McMurray 

Wanda  Jean  Raupach... 
Dorothy  J  Rayburn... 

Ann  L.  Roll 

Catherine  M  Smith 

Mary  Elizabeth  Sullivan. 
Regina  Ann  Sullivan... 
Anthony  Valanzano 


-  Secretary 

.  Research  assistant 

-  Subcommittee  staff 

director 

.  Secretary 

Research  statistician.. 

.  Secretary 

.  Minority  secretary 

.  Professional  staff 
member. 

Assistant  clerk 

.  Research  assistant 

Professional  staff  mem- 
ber 

Research  assistant 

Assistant  clerk.. 

.-  ..do. 

Minority  secretary 

Counsel 

f xecutive  secretary 

Minority  stafi  member. 

Counsel. 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

Counsel     

Staff  director 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary 

Minority  secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

-.do 

Minority  counsel 


$7, 028. 09 
2,  520.  70 

1.  700.  04 
13.119.01 

8, 849.  81 
13,411.05 
10,  223.  40 

1, 773. 46 

1,808.11 
4,981.72 
2,069.44 

6,991.31 
U,  774. 83 

4. 482. 28 
1.  559.  35 

6,  203.  08 
8. 083.  33 
1. 825. 00 

12. 572.  38 

7.118.37 
17.739.07 

9.  288.  70 
1.  632. 04 
1.  838.  33 

7,  344. 90 
8.800.00 
5.  734.  05 

17.  765. 29 

2.000.00 

8,  206.  73 

3.  525. 00 
5.974.60 
3,  715.  29 
5.000.00 
3.  755.  54 
3.  379. 04 

5.  083  32 
6  665  68 
4,915.68 

6.  061. 67 
8.000  00 

1.  535  72 

2.  625  00 
4.500  00 
1.  318.  05 
3.911.  !0 

8. 100.  00 

e.  300. 00 
1.000.00 

752.  49 
1.  59?  00 

750.W) 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

T    .    «.  July  15,  1975, 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1975,  Inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed 

(see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $716,267.01 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 654.375.39 

BROCK  ADAMS,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Walter  Kravitz Executive  director 

Carl  H.  Schwartz.  Jr Special  assistant 

Kathleen  H.  Reiter Research  assistant 

Vergie  Lee  Colby Secretary.  . 

George  Gross General  counsel . 

Linda  Heller  Kamm Associate  counsel 

Shirley  L.  Ruhe Research  assistant... 

Susan  G.  Walter... Secretary 

Ellen  Marie  Yunger. do... 

M.  Bruce  Meredith Assistant  director  tor 

budget  priorities. 

Dennis  M.  Kedzior Special  assistant 

John  F.  Cove Senior  analyst 

Alair  Townsend  Harris do 

Benson  J.  Simon do 

Raphael  R.  Thelwell do 

Charles  W.  Wiecking do. 

William  J.  Cleary Analyst... 

Russell  D.  Hale do 

Peter  M.  Storm .do [] 

E.  C.  Crumpton-Bawden do 

Judith  A.  Kammins do "'" 

Joseph  Manes do I"I]I!!I" 

James  A  Rotherham do ]] 

Mortimer  L.  Downey do I! 

David  F.  Garrison ..do 

Allen  C.  Grommet do 

Michael  L.  Telson    do... 

Charles  H.  Thomas,  Jr do 

Robert  James  Leonard...  Systems  analyst". . 

Nancy  Stiner Secretary. 

Grace  Aldridge da 

Laura  Elder  io.............. 

Martha  Grundmann do ' 

Margarets.  Kerwan do 

Deborah  Shefhan ..do 

Bertha  Oatchei do...'. 

Sylvia  S.  OeSaun do 

Camilla  A    Pecorak do 

LataSwartz do 


Total  gross 

salary 

during 

6- month 

period 


$18, 000. 00 
3,  774.  00 

7,  740.  48 
7. 058.  76 

18, 000.  00 
18.  000.  00 

8,  723,  74 
7, 097. 73 
3. 179.  58 

18. 000.  00 

10,908.00 
17,900.00 
18, 000. 00 
18, 000.  00 
18,  000. 00 
18, 000. 00 
11,100.00 

9,  223.  67 
11.622.31 

2.484.83 

7.  272.  00 
11.800.00 
11,596.00 

9.  373.  43 

8.  676.  50 

9.  845.  48 
13.089.00 

7.  537.  32 
3,711.24 
7, 020. 60 

6,  785.  79 
4,  036.  29 

7.  058.  52 
6.  714.  56 
i.  634.  53 
2.  345  24 
2.672.88 

368.40 
2. 291. 68 


277  78 

508.33 

1,500.00 

23.06 

1, 833. 33 

1,083.33 

833.33 

1. 466. 66 

833.33 
833.33 
266.67 

1.250.00 

369.44 

876. 67 

6.867.88 

17,  800. 00 

10. 564. 65 

17.800.00 

17.800.00 

4, 644.  44 

5,999.97 

716. 67 

17,800.00 

17,  800. 00 

9, 130.  39 

2, 662. 84 

2,  200. 01 

6,  867. 88 

5,999.97 

625.00 

17, 800. 00 


Total 472,586.01 


James  M.  Lyday Economist  . 

Harry  J  Boissevain...  do  

Nancy  C.  Wilson... do     ""' 

Joanne  Brasco do  

Beatrice  C.  Wood Saujta'ry 

MaryS.  BIy do      

David  A.  Jewell Public  information""' 

officer. 
William  D.  Robertson.  Jr.  Writer  and  editor 

Paulette  Charney Secretary 

John  J.  King Administrator 

Jane  I.  Parker Officer  manager 

Lois  J  Ross Secretary. 

Dorothy  R.  Tinajero do 

Paul  N.  Nelson Cierk/messeiiger" 

Brent  B.  Barriere Intern 

Randy  J.  Erickson... do 

David  W,  Allen Majority  professional 

consultant 

Timothy  W.  Glidden... do 

Nicholas  A.  Masters do 

Linda  Lorraine  Smith do! 

Edward  Starr do 

Maria  Sylvia  Parra Researcfi  assistant 

Josephine  McAllister Researcii  secretary 

Eleanor  M  Senf do. 

Louise  DeHart do .'. 

KrisKononen do 

Melvin  M  Miller Minority  professioiial 

staff  director 
Philip  Lyons Minority  professional 

consultant. 

Elizabeth  E.  Botts .  Secretary 

Linda  M.  Johnson Research  secretary 

Virginia  Keyser Secretary 


18. 000. 00 
16.202.52 
6. 261.10 
6,790.02 
6,801.55 
♦•5S5-33 
2,«3.34 

15. 349. 50 

4.850.00 

12,790.50 

7,492.49 

3,078.12 

5,980.57 

1,870.34 

950.00 

422.22 

156.33 

7,035.00 
14,070.00 
13,289.91 
4,652.77 
2,693.10 
3,811.01 
1. 848.  39 
6,553.69 
6,645.47 
18,000.00 

2,666.67 

4.097.23 

75.44 

4,444.87 


Total 578,267.01 


SCHEDULE  8— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Nancy  H.  Teeters Assistant  director, 

economic  analysis 
on  loan  from 
Congressional 
Research  Service, 
Library  of  Congress. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


$18,000.00 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


July  22, 1975. 


The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  section 
6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits 
the  following  report  lor  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to 
June  30. 1975.  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  8). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period  $640, 250.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 339, 484. 65 

CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  Jr..  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMIHEE  PAYROU 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montli 

period 


Robert  B.  Washington. 

Jr. 
Edward  C.  Sylvester,  Jr. 


James  T.  Clark 

Ruby  G.Martin 

Dale  Maclver 

Daniel  Martin  Freeman. 

Jacqueline  E.  Wells 

Maria  L.  Otero 

Dorothy  Anderson 

Wilbur  G.  Hughes 

Yvonne  Chappell* 

Joseph  P.  Clair 


Chief  counsel. 


Staff  director 
(appointed  May  1, 

Legislative  counsel.. 

General  counsel 

SUff  assistant 

.do. 


-do. 


Bob  Brauer. 


Dietra  Gerald. 


Office  administrator 

Staff  assistant 

do 

Research  assistant 

Subcommittee  counsel 

(terminated  May  31. 

1975). 
Subcommittee  staff 

assistant  (from 

June  1.  1975). 
Staff  assistant  (from 

May  19.  1975). 


$18,000.00 
6,000.00 


17.619.09 
16.015.83 
14.855.25 
13.201.08 
12,649.98 
10,257.00 
6,879.20 
8.699.51 
7,416.67 
10,262.34 


2,250.00 
2,800,00 


September  8,  1975 
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SCHEDULE  /.—STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL— Con. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Edward  Cleveland Staff  assistant  (from 

"  Feb.  3, 1975). 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Nelson  Rimensnyder.. 
Stephen  C.  Swaim 


.do- 
Subcommittee  con- 
sultant (terminated 
Feb.  15,  1975). 
Ootores  C.  Floyd Cterk  (from  Feb.  15, 

Lorraine  McDaniels SUff  assistant 

(terminated  Feb.  28, 
1975). 

La  Vonne  Manley Staff  assistant 

Joan  Middleton Staff  assistant 

(terminated  May  23. 
1975). 

Grace  DeMaio Clerk 

Marguerite  Gras do 

loulse  Winston do 

Theodore  Richardson do 

MarciaM.  Mills Clerk  (from  Feb.  3. 

1975). 

Jennie  Cavanaugh Clerk  (terminated 

June  16.  1975). 

JohnE.  Hogan Minority  counsel 

(terminated  Jan.  31. 
1975). 

Carol  B.  Thompson Minority  staff  assistant 

(from  Apr.  1. 1975). 

J.  Dent  Farr.  Ill do 

Leonard  0.  Hilder Minority  research 

assistant  (termi- 
nated Feb.  28, 
1975). 

Mark  Mathis Minority  counsel  (from 

Feb.  10, 1975). 

James  M.  Christian Minority  deputy  coun- 
sel (from  Feb.  18, 
1975). 

Janice  Lookner Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Sheila  Richardson Minority  secretary 

(from  Feb.  24, 1975 
to  Feb.  28, 1975). 

Susan  McCormack Minority  secretary 

(from  Mar.  10. 
1975). 


Total. 


9.455.57 

9. 455. 57 
2, 226. 36 


3. 879. 17 
2,630.32 


7.651.27 
5.744.90 


6. 327. 85 
5,740.67 
5,615.68 
5,464.96 
4,316.67 

3,295.84 

3,000.00 


3,750.00 

3,999.99 
4, 182. 08 


11,750.00 
8, 866. 67 

7, 291. 65 

204. 17 

3, 083.  32 
264. 838. 66 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Wilbur  G.  Hughes Staff   assistant  (from 

Jan.  1,  1975  to  Jan. 
2,  1975). 

Yvonne  Chappelle do 

La  Vonne  Manley do - 

JoanV  Middleton ---do 

Grace  DeMaio- Clerk  (from  Jan.  1, 

1975  to  Jan.  2, 1975). 

Marguerite  Gras do 

Louise  Winston do - . 

Theodore  Richardson do 

Wanda  Worsham Minority  staff 

assistant  (from 
Jan.  1.  1975  to 
Jan.  31,  1975). 

Ralph  Ulmer Minoritv  prof  staffer... 

Polly  Rich Intern  (from  Mar.  1, 

1975  to  Mar.  31. 
1975). 

Charles  Horwitz do — 

Margi  Mosbaek -  -  -  Research  assistant 

Jack  C.  Barthwell Research  assistant 

(from  May  27, 1975). 

Joan  T.  Willoughby Legislative  assistant 

(from  May  1.  1975). 

Beverly  Nickens Clerk  (from  June  5, 

1975). 

Peter  A.  Leidel Clerk  (from  June  9, 

1975). 

Carolyn  A.  Emigh Subcommittee  consul- 
tant (terminated 
Mar.  31,  1975). 

Margaret  Hoffman Subcommittee 

research  assistant 
(terminated  Jan.  2, 
1975). 

Charles  Rosencrans Subcommittee 

research  assistant 
(terminated  Mar.  31, 
1975). 

Martha  Marble Subcommittee 

staff  consultant 
(from  Apr.  1. 1975). 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  grots 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Michael  J.  Dubersloin...  Subcommittee  785.79 

research  assistant 
(terminated  Mar.  31, 

Ira  B.  Lewis Subcommittee  1,000.00 

consultant  (from 

Jan.  1,  1975  to 

Jan.  31, 1975).  ^  ,^„  ^ 

Harley  J  Daniels Subcommittee  counsel         6,750.00 

(from  Apr.  1,  1975 

to  June  30,  1975). 
Patricia  A.  Levins -.  Minority  staff  assistant         4,166.68 

(from  Apr.  15,  1975 

to  June  30,  1975) 
Howard  Lee Subcommittee  3,529.38 

consultant  (from 

Jan.  1,1975  to  Mar. 

31, 1975) 
H  Christopher  Nolde.---  Subcommittee  4,500.00 

counsel  (from  May  1, 

Michael  Beard Subcommittee  3.018.75 

research  assistant 

(from  Jan  1.  1975 

to  Mar  31. 1975). 
Stuart  K.  Jones Minoritv  staff  counsel  3.208.33 

(from  Apr  2'.,  1975)  ,  .„  „ 

Michael  Nevens Subcommittee  3,  w*.  w> 

counsultant  (from 

M>v  1, 1975)  ,  „„  ^ 

Barbara  N  Chaves Minority  staff  assistant         4,875.00 

(from  Apr.  1. 1975). 
Wallace  Green  Subcommittee  consult-         4,500.01 

ant  (from  Apr.  10, 

David  M.  Foster Minority  staff  assistant  612. 50 

(from  June  10, 
1975). 

Total 72,243.19 


$92.  86 


83.33 
85,97 
81.49 
67.55 

58.33 

58.34 

58.34 

1, 222. 32 


6,126.00 
500.00 


500.00 
4.  305.  76 
1, 133.  33 

2, 833. 34 
758.33 
366.67 

5, 527. 50 

22.68 

997.95 

6, 750.  OO 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
(STANDING  COMMITTEE) 

July  15, 1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (full  committee- 
standing  committee— majority  and  minority)  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 6(i)  of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  to  June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 
1  Name  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 
son employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and 

D\ 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period  (Jan.  1, 

to  June  30, 1975) .    ry.     -,-  »21.076.48 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period  (Jan.  1, 

to  June  30, 1975) 321,076.48 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMIHEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

alary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Benjamin  F.  Reeves...  Assistant  to  chairman         18, 000. 00 

and  assistant  chief 

clerk  (Jan.  1  to 

June  30. 1975). 
MaryL.Shuler Secretary  (Feb.  1  to  7,264.75 

June  30,  1975).  ,.  ^  ^ 

Austin  P.  Sullivan,  Jr..  Legislative  director  18, 000. 00 

(Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson . . .  Legislative  assistant  9, 756. 65 

(Feb.  1  to  June  30. 

Louise  M.  Wright Administrative  as-  Ib.a*.*) 

sistant  (Jan.  1  to 

June  30,  1975).  ,.  »™  »„ 

Marian  R.  Wyman Special  assistant  to  18.000.00 

chairman  (Jan.  1  to 

June  30. 1975). 

"*KimAilinger Secretary  (l^ar^  14  to  3.818.07 

June  30.  1975).  .„  ^  .^ 

Robert C.Andringa....  Minority  staff  director  18.000.00 
fJan.  1  to  June  30, 

Edith  Carter  Baum....  Minority  counsel  for  U.  100.00 

labor  (Mar.  10  to 

June  30.  1975).  .„  ,^  „ 

Christopher  T.  Cross. .  Minority  legislative  10. 700. 00 

associate  (Mar.  14 

to  June  30,  1975).  „  -„  „ 

Charles  W.  Radcliffe . . .  Minority  counsel  (Jan.        18, 000. 00 

1  to  June  30.  1975).  ,-„,,, 

Silvia  J.  Rodriguez Secretary  (Mar.  14  to  3.995.41 

June  30,  1975). 
Dorothy  L.  Strunk Minority  legislative  8, 668.  /4 

clerk  (Jan.  1  to 

June  30.  1975). 
Patricia  Ann  Sullivan..  SecreUry  (Mar  14  to  4, 097. 85 

June  30.  1975). 

Total 321.076.48 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  (FULL  COMMITTEE) 

July  15, 1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (full  committee 
investigating  staff-majority  and  minority)  pursuant  to  section 
6(1)  of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits 
tlie  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  January  3,  to 
June  30,  1975,  inclusive; 

1  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B).  ^.         .    . ,,       , 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period  (Jan.  3, 

to  June  30,  1975 ^yir-W  J^"""" 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period  (Jan   3, 

to  June  30,  1975)  (salaries  and  expenses)  .    207, 107. 04 
CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL  (FULL 
COMMITTEE) 


Name  of  employee        Profeuion 


Total  grots 

ulary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Donald  M.  Baker Chief  clerk  and  as-  $18,000.00 

sociate  counsel 

(Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Donald  F.  Berens Administrative  as-  15,588.00 

sistant  (Jan.  1  to 

June  30.  1975). 
Patricia  R.  Bowley Administrative  as-  7,386.40 

sistant  (Feb.  1  to 

June  30.  1975). 
William  H.  Cable. Counsel  (Feb  1  to  15,000.00 

June  30,  1975). 
Katherine  Kennedy        Research  assistant  8. 950. 15 

Clark  (Eeb.  1  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Elizabeth  A.  Cornett...  Administrative  as-  8,947.80 

sistant  (Feb.  1  to 

June  30,  1975). 

Leila  T.  Cornvwll do .S'^iS 

Louise  Maxienne  Research  director  18. 000. 00 

Dargans.  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1975)  ^  „ 

William  F.  Gaul Associate  general  18.000.00 

Counsel  (Jan.  1  to 

June  30.  1975). 
Shirley  R.  Mills Secretary  (Feb.  1  to  1, 673. 55 

Feb.  28.  1975); 
Hamish  L  Murray Budget  specialist  (Feb.       11,375.00 

1  to  June  30,  1975). 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt Special  counsel  (May  1        6.000.00 

to  June  30,  1975). 
Hartwell  D.  Reed,  Jr. . .  General  counsel  (Jan.         18. 000. 00 

1  to  June  30. 1975). 


Carole  J.  Ansheles....  Secretary  (Jan  3  to  $6,068.  75 

June  30,  1975) 
Patricia  R  Bowley Administrative  assist-  1,378.80 

ant  (Jan  3  to  Jan. 

31.1975)  ,,,„«, 

Portia  Battle Assistant  clerk  (tem-  1.130.00 

poraryXsummer) 

(May  1  to  June  30, 

Mary  Fran  Breathitt...  Research  assistant  2, 375. 01 

(Apr.  1  to  June  30, 

WlliamH  Cable Counsel  (Jan  3  to  2,800.00 

Jan  31.  1975). 
Katherine  Kennedy        Research  assistant  1, 570.  lU 

Clark.  (Jan  3  to  Jan  31, 

Elizabeth  A  Cornett...  Administrative  assist-  1,670.26 

ant (Jan  3  to  Jan 
31, 19.'5) 

LeIiaT  Cornwell- ''o      .    M 'Hinn 

Douglas  R  Dean Assistant  clerk  3».  «• 

(temporary) 

(summer)  (June  10 

to  June  30.  1975). 
Mark  N.  Griffith Assistant  clerk  403. 33 

(temporary) 

(summer)  (June  9 

to  June  30,  1975). 
Marilyn  S.  Ha« Research  assistant  346. 67 

(June  15  to  June  30, 

1975) 
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SCHEOUU 


-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL  (FULL 
COMMITTEE)— Continued 


Nam*  of  MnployM        ProfMsimi 


Kyle  L.  JoiMs. 


Douglas  P.  Kjtcher.. 

Shirley  R,  Mills 

Berbara  E  Morrison. 
Michael  Lee  Moye. . . 

Hamish  L.  Murray... 


Kathleen  A.  O'Hara. 

Thomas  Marklin 
Pappas. 


David  S.  Putnam. 


Timothy  T  Reese. 
Kevin  A.  Ryan 


.  Assistant  clerk 

(temporary) 

(summer)  (June  9 

to  June  30,  1975). 
.  Research  assistant 

(Jan.  3  to  May  16, 

1975) 
.  Secretary  (Jan.  3  to 

Jan.  31,  1975) 
.  Secretary  (Jan  3  to 

June  30.  1975). 
Assistant  rierk 

(Jan  3  to  June  30, 

1975) 
Budget  specialist 

(Jan  3  to  Jan  31, 

1975). 
Secretary  (May  1  to 

June  30,  1975) 
Special  assistant 

(temporary) 

(Jan  3  to  Jan.  31, 

1975) 
Staff  assistant 

(Jan  3  to  June  30, 

1975). 

.do. 


Peter  Schott 

Dean  V.  Shahinian. 


Mary  L.  Shuler 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson. 


John  E.  Warren 

Mildred  L  Watson. 
TyrHI  R.  Woodard. 

Total,  maiority... 


■  Assistant  clerk 

(temporary) 
(summer)  ( June  12 
to  June  30,  1975). 
-  Assistant  clerk 
(Jan  3  to  {une30, 
1975) 

■  Assistant  clerk 

(temporary) 
(summer)  (June  I 
to  June  16.  1975). 

■  Secretary  (J^n  3  to 

Jan.  31.  1975). 
'  Legislative  assistant 

(Jan  3  to  Jan.  31, 

1975) 
Research  assistant 

(Jan  3  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Assistant  to  budget 

specialist  (Apr.  13 

to  June  30. 1975). 
Assistant  clerk 

(temporary) 

(summer)  (May  2? 

to  June  30,  1975). 


Minority : 
Kim  Allinjer. 


Edith  Carter  Baum.. 
Christopher  T.  Cross 


Susan  C.  DeMarr. 

William  M 
Oietenderfer. 

Vicki  Fleming 


Rebecca  J.  KHe.. 

Martin  L.  LaVor. 


Maureen  A.  Moroch. 
Richard  H  Mosse... 


Jo  Ann  Pierson 

Silvia  I.  Rodriguez... 

Nathaniel  M.  Semple 

John  C.  Sheerin 


Yvonne  Franklin 
Smith. 

Patricia  Ann  Sullivan. 

Suzanne  G  Treacy... 

Jennifer  D.  Wysong. . 

Total,  minority.. 


-  Secretary  (Jan  3  to 

Mai.  13,  1975) 

-  Minority  counsel  for 

labor  (Jan  3  to 
Mar  9.  1975) 

-  Minority  legislative  as- 

sociate (Jan  3  to 
Mar  13.  1975) 

-  Secretary  (Jan  3  to 

June  30,  1975) 
Research  associate 
(Mar  17  to  June  30, 
1975) 

-  Minor'ty  research 

assistant  (Jan  3  to 
Apr  30.  1975). 

-  Secretary  (Apr  24  to 

lune  30.  1975) 

-  Minority  leKislative 

assxiate  (Jan  3  to 
June  30.  1975) 

-  Secretary  (jan  3  to 

May  10,  1975). 

■  Assistant  minority 

counsel  (Jan  3  to 
June  30.  1975). 

■  Secretary  (Jan  3  to 

Ian  15  1975). 

-  Secretary  (Jan.  3  to 

Mar  n  1975). 
•  Minority  leaislative 
associa'P  (Mai  II  to 
June  30,  197S) 

-  Minority  counsel  tor 

labor  (Jan.  3  to 

June  30,  1975). 
Minority  iefi<:|ative 

associate  (Jan  3  to 

June  30,  1975). 
Secretary  (Jan  3  to 

Mai  15,  1975). 
Secretary  (Jan.  29  to 

June  30.  1975). 
Research  assistant 

(May  27  to  June  30, 

1975) 
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SUBCOMMITTEES    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 
AND  UBOR 


ON    EDUCATION 
July  15, 1975. 


Total  groM 

aalary  during 

6'fflOflth 

pariod 


Name  of  employee        Prafeesien 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (8  standing  subcom- 
mittees plusTask  Force  on  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan)  pursuant 
to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
submib  the  following  report  lor  the  6-month   period   from      Julie  Dominick Research  assistant 


Total  grett 

«l»ry  during 

6n«ontli 

period 


40X33 

4,241.91 

1,561.98 
6,  477.  51 
2,  203.  33 

1,983.33 

2.666.66 
1,684.50 

5.889.90 


5,634.77 
348.33 


5,634.77 
275.00 

1,356.09 
1.821.24 

6,  559.  78 

2,860.00 

715.00 


72,107.93 


2,  372.  59 
6,  700.  00 

7, 100.  00 

5.  821.  24 

6.  355.  54 

2,940.17 

1,  823. 90 
16,  583. 67 

4.  689  79 
14,910.83 

476.  31 
2, 573. 75 
8.250  00 

17,800.00 

10.937.09 

2,601.37 

5.066.67 

850.00 


January  3.  to  June  30. 1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  empkiyed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total    funds   available   during   this   period 

(Jan.  3.  to  June  30,  1975) $1,258,000.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period  (Jan  3 

to  June  30,  1975)  (salaries  and  expenses).       405, 561. 49 
CARLO.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     ELEMENTARY,     SECONDARY      AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(Representative  Carl  0.  Perkins,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


(Jan.  3-June  30, 

1975). 
Suzanne  Duffy Assistant  clerk  (June 

1  to  June  30, 1975). 
Adrienne  Fields Clerk  (Jan.  3  to  June 

30,  1975). 
Cynthia  L.  Fox.. Secretary  (Jan.  3  to 

June  30,  1975). 
Bernlce  C.  Melton Assistant  clerk  (June  23 

to  June  30, 1975). 
Robert  E.  Vagley Director  (Jan.  3  to 

June  30, 1975). 


8,158.33 

500.00 
10,877.76 
4,697.24 

133.33 
17,800.00 


Total.. 


Name  of  employse        Profession 


117,852.92 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REUTIONS 
(Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Chairman) 
SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Jeunesse  M  Beaumont..  Clerk  from  (Jan.  3  to 

June  30.  1975). 
John  W.  Davis Research  specialist 

from  (Mar.  1  to 

Apr.  27.  1975). 
Thomas  D.  Evans. Assistant  clerk  from 

(June  1  to  June  30. 

1975). 

Rebecca  C.  Gernhardt do 

Donald  J  Kaniewski Research  assistant 

(Jan.  3  to  June  30. 

1975). 
Gerard  Meara Assistant  clerk  from 

(June  1  to  June  30. 

1975). 
S.  Jefferson  McFarland..  Research  assistant 

(Mar.  1  to  June  30. 

1975). 
Richard  A.  Millner Assistant  clerk  from 

(Jan.  3  to  Apr  30, 

1975). 

Robert  Moss Counsel  from  (Jan. 

„     .  ,   ,  3  to  Mar.  31,  1975). 

Daniel  H.  Pollitt Special  counsel  from 

(Jan  3  to  Apr  30, 

1975) 

David  N.  Powers Assistant  clerk  (June 

^  .    .  1  to  June  30,  1975). 

Thomas  Wolamn... Staff  director  from 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


tlO,  136. 09 
385.47 


(May  1  to  June  30. 
1975). 


750,00 


750.00 
5,  321.  36 


300.00 

2,666.68 

393. 33 

8, 146.  34 
4,  420. 14 

400.00 
4,  333. 34 


Total. 


38,002.75 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  STANDARDS 

(Representative  John  H.  Dent,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


43,166.66 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    MANPOWER,    COMPENSATION    AtiO 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

(Representative  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


John  F.  Jennings Counsel  from  (Jan.  3        $17, 800. 00 

to  June  30,  1975). 
Shirley  R.  Mills Secretary  (Mar.  1  to  6,694  20 

June  30,  1975). 
Patrick  J.  Murphy Assistant  clerk  from  840  00 

(May  19  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Tome  E.  Painter Secretary  from  (Jan.  3         7, 695. 51 

to  June  30,  1975). 
Ivan  Swift Legislative  assistant  6, 183. 66 

from  (Jan.  3  to 

June  30,  1975). 
Joseph  V.  Vicidomino..-.  Assistant  clerk  from  580.  OO 

(June  2  to  June  30, 

1975). 

Total 39.793.37 


Jane  K.  Anderson Assistant  clerk  (June  $500  00 

.,     o  o  1  to  30, 1975). 

Alan  R.  Barwioiek do  500  00 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Alexandra).  Kisia Research  staff  assistant 

„    .,..„.  (Jan.  3  10  31,1975). 

Daniel  H.  Krivif Counsel  (Jan.  3  to 

June  30,  1975). 
Denniese  L.  Medlln Clerk  (Jan.  3  to 

June  30,  1975). 
Marcia  Sue  Nelson Legislative  associate 

(Apr.  1  to  June  30, 

1975). 


Saralee  Schwartz Research  assistant 

pr.  11 
1975). 


(Apr.  1  to  June  30, 

19;- 


$1,117.82 
17,164.01 
5,755.97 
5, 010, 00 

2,286.68 


Total 31,334.48 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SELECT  EDUCATION 

(Representative  John  Brademas,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montii 

period 


Robert  W.Agee Research  assistant  $6,125.00 

(Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Moya  0.  Benoit Secretary  (May  27  to  340. 00 

June  13, 1975). 
Jack  G.Duncan Counsel  (Jan.  3  to  17,800.00 

June  30, 1975). 
Eleanor  M.  Finver Staff  assistant  (Jan.  3         4,863.36 

to  June  30, 1975). 
Annie  Goekjian Research  assistant  4,808.84 

(Apr.  1  to  June  30, 

1975). 
JamesJ. Harvey Deputy  assistant  5,005.56 

(Jan.  3  to  Apr.  18, 

1975). 
Christine  M.  Orth Staff  assistant  (Jan.  3  2, 162. 34 

to  Apt.  30, 1975). 
Gladys  M.  Walker Secretary  (Jan.  3  to  328.28 

Jan.  31, 1975). 
Patricia  A.  Watts Administrative  assist-  5, 083. 35 

ant  (Feb.  1  to  June 

30, 1975). 


Total 46,516.(3 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

(Representative  James  G.  O'Hara,  Chairman) 
SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAYROU 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Webster  Buell... Counsel  (Jan.  3  lo  $11,478.21 

June  30, 1975). 
James  B.  Harrison Staff  director  (Jan.  3  16, 149.64 

to  June  30, 1975). 
Karen  Lee  Prince Assistant  clerk  (Mar.  2,416.67 

5  to  June  30, 1975). 
Katharine  M.  Roche Assistant  clerk  (June  466. 67 

3  to  June  30, 1975). 
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SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Con. 


Name  of  employe*        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  UBOR  STANDARDS  GASK  FORCE  ON 
WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS) 
(Representative  John  H.  Dent,  Chairman) 
SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Andree  E.  Reeves Assistant  clerk  (June  233.33 

""  17  to  June  30, 1975). 

Bonnie  L.  Stricklin Assistant  clerk  (Jan.  1,463.88 

3  to  Mar.  4. 1975). 
EInora  H.  Teets Clerk  (Jan.  3  to  June  7,241.52 

30, 1975). 

Total 39.449.92 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EQUAL    OPPORTUNITIES 
(Representative  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chairman) 
SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Susan Duikee Grayson...  Special  assistant  $11,685.63 

(Jan.  3  to  31, 1975) 

and  staff  director 

(Feb.  1  to  June  30, 

1975). 
. Bertram  M.  Gross Staff  assistant  1,986.67 

(Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1975). 
William  L.  Higgs Special  assistant  9, 575. 60 

(Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1975). 

Lloyd  (Al)  Johnson Staff  director  (Jan.  3  2, 461. 67 

'  to  31, 1975). 

David  0.  Ruffin  III Legislative  assistant  3, 636. 12 

(Apr.  14  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Carole  M.  Schanzer Clerk  (Jan.  3  to  7,713.39 

June  30, 1975). 
John  W.  Smith Staff  assistant  (Jan.  3  107. 88 

to  31, 1975). 
Mary  L.  Whitsett Assistant  clerk  (Jan.  3         5, 655. 05 

to  June  30,  1975). 

Total 42,822.01 


SUBCOMMinEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

(Representative  William  0.  Ford,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

ulary  during 

6-month 

period 


Total  gross 

Mlary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

period 

Vance  J.  Anderson 

.  Counsel  (Jan.  3  to 
June  30, 1975). 

$16,695.62 

Kathleen  Berish 

.  Stenographer (Jan. 3 
to  June  30, 1975) 

4. 262. 12 

Sandra  A.  Besaha 

.  Assistant  clerk  (Jan.  3 
to  June  30, 1975). 

133.33 

Matthews.  Gamser 

.  Assistant  clerk  (June  1 
to  June  30, 1975). 

500.00 

Suzanne  Hays 

.  Staff  assistant  (Jan.  3 

5,821.86 

lo  June  30, 1975). 

Ralph  W.  Kittle 

.  Assistant  clerk  (June  1 
June  30, 1975). 

500.00 

S.  Howard  Kline 

.  Assistant  clerk  (Jan.  3 
to  June  30. 1975). 

2,682.26 

Robin  Reid 

.  Secretary  (Jan.  3  to 
June  30. 1975). 

5,679.95 

William  M.  Sikov 

.  Assistant  clerk  (June  1 

500.00 

Minority: 
Russell  J.  Mueller... 

to  June  30. 1975). 

.  Actuary  and  minority 

15,539.80 

legislative  associate 

(Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1975). 

Total 

52,314.95 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

July  16, 1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations  pursuant  to  section 
6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits 
the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  January  2.  to 
June  30, 1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  empkiyed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $1,771,889.96 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 692, 243. 56 

JACK  BROOKS,  Chairman. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE 

(Hon.  Jack  Brooks,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


William  M.  Jones General  counsel  (from 

Jan.  21). 
John  E.  Moore 


Robert  C.  Aronoff Research  aide  (Mar.  24       $1,600.00 

to  May  23, 1975). 
Michael S.  Burg Research  aide  (Jan.  3         1,733.34 

to  Mar.  7. 1975). 
TonI  Jean  Grant Research  assistant  222. 22 

(June  23  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Robert  F  Hurley Legislative  assistant  2,379.61 

(Jan  3  to  Feb.  28). 
Thomas  R  Jolly Counsel  (Jan.  3  to  17,800.00 

June  30, 1975). 
Charles  James  Kalil Research  assistant  1,615.62 

(Jan.  3  to  Apr.  18, 

1975). 
William  S.  Margetich Research  assistant  585.00 

(June  4  to  June  3b, 

1975). 
Patricia  R  Morse Clerk  (Jan.  3  to  June  8,641.28 

30, 1975) 
John  Oldenburg Research  aide  (May  23  1,055.55 

to  June  30, 1975). 
Kathleen  A.  O'Neil Secretary  (Jan  3  to  708.40 

31, 1975). 
Mary  R  Paul Secretary  (Feb.  1  to  3, 916. 67 

June  30, 1975). 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt Special  counsel  (Mar.  1.000.00 

12  to  Apr.  30, 1975). 
Heidi  Schmidt Assistant  clerk  (June  9  586.67 

to  30, 1975). 

Total 41.844.36 


Elmer  W.  Henderson... 
William  H.  Copenhaver. 


Staff  Administrator 
■^fro 


Xfrom  Jan.  21,  1975). 

Counsel 

Associate  counsel 

(from  Jan  21.1975). 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin Associate  counsel 

Miles  Q.  Romney do 

John  W.  Beckler Professional  staff 

member  (from  Jan. 

13, 1975). 
C.  Don  Stephens Professional  staff 

member  (from  Jan. 

21,  1975). 
Lynne  Higginbotham Staff  member  (from 

Jan.  21, 1975). 

Catherines.  Cash Staff  member 

Marilyn  F.  Jarvis... do 

Catherine  L.  Koeberlein do .-. 

Dorothy  A.  McGee Staff  member  (from 

Jan.  6,  1975). 

Lilian  M.  Phillips Staff  member... 

Herbert  Roback Staff  director  (through 

Feb.  4). 

John  Philip  Carlson Minority  counsel 

Warren  B.  Buhler Minority  professional 

staff  member. 
Stephen  M.  Daniels Minority  professional 

staff  member  (from 

Apr.  1.  1975). 

Richard  L.  Thompson do 

Lawrence  T.  Graham Minority  professional 

staff  member  (from 

May  1.  1975). 
Clara  Katherine                Minority  research 
Armstrong.  assistant 


$16, 000. 00 

16, 000. 00 

18,000.00 
15,111.09 

15,201.06 
18,  000.  00 
11,200.00 

12,000.00 

8,  444. 43 

9, 608. 22 
9, 231. 06 
10, 288. 20 
4, 618. 08 

8,  485.  80 
624. 47 

18, 000. 00 
14,  419. 14 

6,  405. 12 


6.  405. 12 
4, 020. 08 


9,828.09 


STANDING  COMMIHEE 

(Hon.  Jack  Brooks,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROU 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-montn 

period 


Expenses $4,021.08 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF 

(Hon.  Jack  Brooks,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-montn 

period 


Total 231.889.96 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Thomas  J.  Payne Professional  staff 

member  (from  Mar. 
1, 1975). 

Emory  H.Smith ...do 

Joy  S.  Chambers Professional  staff 

member  (from 
Mar.  17, 1975). 

Susan  E.  Early Staff  member 

Taundra  D.  Rush Staff  member  (from 

May  5.  1975). 

Jill  C.  Kirwin Staff  member  (from 

June  9,  1975). 

Ralph  T.  Doty Clerical  staff 

Judge  N.  Williams Clerical  staff  (from 

May  12, 1975). 

Michael  A.  Vorhaus Clerical  staff  (from 

Feb.  1  through 
June  20). 

Eileen  W.  Theim Staff  member  (through 

April  30). 

Paul  N.  Nelson Clerical  staff  (through 

Apr.  30). 

James  L.  Mclnerney Minority  professional 

staff  member. 

Thomas  K.  Sullivan Minority  professional 

staff  member 
(from  Apr.  1, 1975). 

Richard  M.  Tempero Minority  professional 

staff  member 
(from  Apr.  10, 1975). 

Jordan  Clark Minority  professional 

staff  member 
(from  Apr.  14, 
1975). 

Sheila  G.  Nathanson Minority  secretary 

Karen  L.  Tauber do... 

Lawrence  T.  Graham Minority  professional 

staff  member 
(through  Apr.  30, 
1975). 

Stephen  M.  Daniels Minority  professional 

staff  member 
(through  Mar.  31, 
1975). 

Richard  L  Thompson do 


$7,020.00 


7,000.00 
5,777.79 


5, 739. 13 
1,  244. 45 

550.00 

5, 739. 13 
1, 129. 73 

2,938.57 


4,762.44 
3,  393. 84 
11,010.88 
6,000.00 

6,075.00 

4,491.67 


5,591.87 
5,467.00 
7,172.82 


5.162.78 


5, 162. 78 


Total 101,429.88 


LEGISLATION  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(Hon.  Jack  Brooks,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Nam*  of  employ**        Profession 


Total  gross 

ulary  during 

6-month 

pariod 


Richard  C.  Barnes Professional  staff  $9,791.65 

member  (from  Feb. 

10. 1975). 
Harold  F.Whittington....  Professional  staff  7,469.91 

member  (from  Apr. 

1  to  June  30, 1975). 
David  E.  Holt Professional  staff  5,133.33 

member  (from  Apr. 

14. 1975). 
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SBHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAY 

OU-Con. 

Nam*  of  amployaa 

Profession 

Total  trots 

Mlary  during 

6-inontl) 

period 

Guadalupe  R.  Flores. . . 

Wanda  C.  Johnson 

MichaHT.  McGinn 

Charles  Goodwin 

Adam  J.  Klein 

Mary  Etta  Hap  . 

.  Professional  staff 

member  (from  June 

16, 1975). 
.  Clerk-stenographer 

(through  May  31, 

1975). 
.  Defense  analyst 

(through  Mar.  31, 

1975). 
.  Subcommittee  counsel 

(through  Feb  28. 

197F). 
.  Professional  staff 

member  (througtl 

Feb.  4. 1975). 
.  Clerk-stenographer 

(through  Feb  28. 

1975) 
.  Clerical  staff  (through 

Jan  31. 1975). 

520.83 

4, 772. 21 

5, 416. 69 

1, 935. 27 

2,888.89 

2,125.06 

645.  41 
907  44 

Michael  A.  Vorhaus 

Expenses 

Total 

41,606.69 

INTERGOVERNMEMTAL  RELATIONS  AND  HUMAr 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


(Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain.  Chairman) 
SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAYROLL 


Name  of  efflployee        Profession 


James  R.  Naughton C^nsal . 

Delphis  C.  Goldberg Professional  staff 

member. 

Gilbert  S.  Goldhammer . . .  Consultant 

William  S.  McLeod Professional  staff 

member  (from  May 
26, 1975). 

Pamela  H.  Welch Clerk-steongrapher.. 

Margaret  M  Secretary 

Goldhammer. 

Expenses 


Total. 


CONSERVATION, 


ENERGY,     AND     NATURAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


(Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead,  Chairman) 
SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAtROLL 


Nam*  of  employee        Profession 


Norman  G.  Cornisll Subcommittee  staff 

director  (from 
Mar.  1.  1975). 

David  A.  Schuenke Counsel  (from  May  5, 

1975). 

Edwin  W.  Webber Assistant  for  energy 

(from  Apr  1,  1975). 
Robert  K.  Lane Assistant  for  environ- 
ment (from  Apr.  1, 
1975). 

Ronald  J.  Tipton Assistant  counsel 

(from  Apr.  1.  1975). 

Martha  M.  Doty Clerk  (from  Mar.  1 

1975). 

Eileen  W.  Theim Secretary  (from  May  1, 

1975) 

Phineas  Indritz Counsel  (through 

Mar.  31,  1975). 

David  B.  Finnegan Associate  counsel 

(through  Mar.  31. 
1975) 

Robert  J.  Hellman Staff  analyst 

(through  Mar  31. 
1975). 

Josephine  Scheiber Research  analyst 

(through  Mar.  31, 
1975). 
JoAnnalynn  Borja  Stenographer 

Fullerton.  (through  Mar.  29. 

1975). 

Francts  C.  Cltments Stenographer 

(through  Mar.  7. 
1975). 
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Nam*  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


Ruth  M.  Wallick Stenographer  1,251.10 

(through  Jan.  31, 

1975). 
Expenses 2,199.37 

Total 68,572.89 


September  8,  1975 

GOVERNMENT    INFORMATION    AND    INDIVIDUAL    RIGHT? 
SUBCOMMITTEE  "'^ 

(Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzug.  Chairvraman) 

SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAYROU 
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Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  grots 

"lary  during 

6mont5 

period 


GOVERNMENT 


ACTIVITIES       AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


TRANSPORTATION 


(Hon.  Wm.  J.  Randall,  Chairman) 
SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


RESOURCES 


Total  gross 

lary  during 

6-month 

period 


William  G.  Lawrence Acting  subcommittee  $8,092.55 

staff  director  (from 

Mar.  1,  1975) 
William  M.  Jones Subcommittee  staff  1,627.30 

director (through 

Jan.  20.  1975). 
William  H.  Copenhaver. .  Counsel  (through  1, 547. 75 

Jan.  20,  1975). 
C.  Don  Stephens Research  analyst  1,275.05 

(through  Jan.  20, 

1975). 
Thomas  J.  Payne Investigator... 3,393.00 

(through  Feb.  28, 

1975). 
Lynne  Higginbotham Clerk-stenographer  852.91 

(through  Jan.  20, 

1975). 
Expenses 2,755.72 


Timothy  H.  Ingram Subcommittee  staff  J6  125  01 

director  (from 

Apr.  28,  1975). 

L.  James  Kronfeld Counsel 15  nne  m 

Roberts.  Fink Professional  staff  4137499 

member  (from 

Apr.  28,  1975). 

Nancy  E.  Wenzel Clerk 5  522.21 

Margaret  E.  Cooper Secretary  (from  1'  M7  n 

Apr.  21,  1975).  * 

William  G.  Phillips Subcommittee  staff  8,555  5ft 

director  (through 

Mar.  31,  1975). 
Harold  F.  Whittlngton...  Professional  staff  7, 303  91 

member  (through 

Mar.  31,  1975). 
Norman  G.  Cornish Deputy  subcommittee  5,638.89 

staff  director 

(through  Feb.  28, 

1975). 
Martha  M.  Doty Clerk  ^through  2  048  31 

Feb.  28,  1975).  ' 

Expenses 1^  po  qj 

Total 57,592.21 


J17, 555. 56 
17, 555. 56 

10,  739. 33 
1, 555. 55 


6, 063. 33 
5,089.32 

656.29 


Total 19,544.28 

COMMERCE,  CONSUMER,  AND  MONETARY  AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMIHEE 

(Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Chairman) 
SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


59, 214. 94         Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

5- month 

period 


lESOURCES 


Total  grots 
tafary  during 
6 -month 
period 


111,666.68 

5, 288. 88 

8. 000. 01 
6,500.01 

4,500.00 
4, 237. 88 
2, 421. 58 
1,677.87 
7, 954.  26 

3,611.14 

4,897.84 

2,422.58 

1,943.69 


Peter  S.  Barash Subcommittee  staff 

director  (from  Mar. 

1,  1975). 
Hersehel  F  Clesner Counsel  (from  Apr.  8, 

1975). 
Robert  H.  Dugger Professional  staff 

member  (from 

June  23, 1975). 
Wanda  J.  Reif Professional  staff 

member. 

Doris  Faye  Taylor.. Clerk... 

Eleanor  M.  Vanyo Secretary 

William  G.  Lawrence Associate  counsel 

(through  Feb.  28, 

1975). 
Expenses 


Total 48,469.38 


MANPOWER  AND  HOUSING  SUBCOMMIHEE 

(Hon.  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  grots 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Joseph  C.  Luman Subcommittee  staff 

director 

James  L.  Gyory Investigator 

Peter  H.  Hanley Professional  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Geraldine  A.  Fitzgerald..  Clerk 

Louise  Chubb do 

Jacob  N.  Wasserman Counsel  (through  Mar! 

30,  1975) 

Deans.  Kalivas Professional  staff 

member  (through 
Jan.  31. 1975). 

Expenses 


$16,316.78 

9,839.25 
5, 217. 36 

5,287.76 
6, 104. 33 
8,555.56 

1, 719. 72 


6,861.49 


Total 59,902.25 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  ^"'^  '^'  "'^' 

The  Committee  on  House  Administration  pursuant  to  section 
60)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits 
the  following  report  for  the  6-monfh  period  from  January  to  June 
1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Nams,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 

son employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $849,657  5S 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 424,288.79 

WAYNE  L  HAYS,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


$11,708.33 

8,300.00 
533. 33 

10,932.52 

6, 286. 19 
5,947.81 
3, 562. 28 

1,198.92 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montli 

period 


Robert  Anton Assistant  legal  counsel 

(oft  Jan  31.  1975). 

John  G.  Blair Assistant  to  staff 

director  (off  May  31, 
1975). 

Johanna  Lucas Assistant  clerk 

John  McGarry Staff  attorney 

Ralph  Murphy Minority  assistant 

clerk  (off  Mar.  1, 
1975). 

Linda  Nave Minority  assistant 

clerk. 

Frank  Ryan Director,  information 

systems. 

Ralph  Smith Minority  clerk  (off 

Feb.  28,  1975). 

Mary  Stolle Assistant  clerk  (steno 

duties,  (general 
clerical). 

Evelyn  Wilson Office  manager 

Brenda  McPherson Assistant  clerk  (on 

Jan.  1.  1975). 

E.  Douglas  Frost Staff  director  (on 

Jan.  1,  1975). 

Noreen  Aden MInor'ty  assistant 

clerk  (on  Jan.  16, 
1975). 

Paula  Peak Deputy  staff  director 

(transfer  from 
investigative  staff 
payroll  Feb.  1, 
1975). 

Paul  Wohl Chief  counsel  and 

auditor  (on  Feb.  1, 
1975). 

Louis  Ingram Minority  counsel  (on 

Feb.  1,  1975). 

Patricia  Phillips Assistant  clerk  (on 

Feb.  24,  1975)  (off 
June  30. 1975). 
Ray  Murdock Clerk  (paper  conser- 
vation subcommit- 
tee) (on  Feb.  1, 
1975). 


$1,381.92 
13,284.80 


9,499.98 
18,000.00 
4,923.88 


9,232.98 
18,000.00 
6,000.00 
9,232.98 

9,833.32 
8,041.6& 

15,000.00 

5,270.81 

10,416.65 


15.000.00 

12.500.00 

4,056.93 

10,416.65 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL— Con. 


Name  of  employe*        Profession 


Total  gross 

Mlary  during 

6-month 

period 


Srtastian  Tom Clerk  (t.  8  M.  8, 388. 33 

subcommittee) 
(transfer  from 
Investigative  staff 

fayroll  on  Mar.  1, 
975). 

William  Baranowski Assistant  clerk  3,665.86 

"  (transfer  from 

Investigative  staff 
payroll  on  Mar.  1, 

Cynthia  Cortese do i'?I5f? 

Manila  Ford do i«?« 

DoitGosney do c'HSIkq 

Gurney  Jaynes do 6, 666. 68 

Sharon  Kite         oo. 4,000.04 

Joseph  Ventura"."'.'.'.".'.".'"cierk  (personnel  and  7, 667. 52 

po'ice  subcommit- 
tee) (transfer  from 
investigative  staff 
payroll  Mai  1, 
1975) 

PaulDwver  Counsel  (Contract  8,333.32 

Subcommittee  (on 
Mai.  1   1975). 
Mils  0.  Gregory,  Jr....  Clerk  (Ad  Hoc  10, 000. 00 

Computer  Subcom- 
mittee) (on  Mar.  1, 

CarolClawson Press  secretary  (on  4,374.99 

Apr.  28,  1975). 

William  Murphy Assistant  clerk  2,083.33 

(personnel  and 
police  subcommit- 
tee) (on  June  1, 

Robert  McGuire Assistant  auditor  (on  2,013.88 

June  2, 1975). 

Total 249,657.55 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Piofettion 


Total  groM 

talary  during 

6-month 

period 


Sebastian  Tom Clerk,  E.  &  M.  Sub-  $4,387.78 

committee  (trans- 
ferred to  Standing 
Committee  payroll 
off  Feb.  28,  1975). 

Judith  Simmons Assistant  clerk,  Ac-  4, 993. 68 

counts  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Gurney  Jaynes Assistant  clerk  (trans-         3,333.34 

ferred  to  Standing 
Committee  payroll 
off  Feb.  28,  1975). 

Joseph  Ventura Clerk,  P.  &  P.  Sub-  3, 500.86 

committee  (trans- 
ferred to  Standing 
Committee  payroll 
off  Feb.  28.  1975). 

JohnL.  Boos Clerk,  Library  and  2,200.52 

Memorials  Subcom- 
mittee (of!  Jan.  31, 

Cynthia  Cortese Assistaiit  clerk  (trans-         2, 101.20 

ferred  to  Standing 

(Committee  payioll 

off  Feb.  28,  1975). 

Mary-Ellen  Candage Assistant  clerk i-i???? 

AllceJackson Assistant  clerk.  Print-  4,975.77 

Ing  Subcommittee 

(eft  Jan.  17,  1975 

on  Feb.  5,  1975). 
Barbara  Giaimo Assistant  clerk,  Elec-  6,750.00 

lions  Subcommittee. 
WllliamSudow Clerk,  Printing  Sub-  10.631.97 

committee  (oft 

May  19,  1975). 
Elizabeth  Ray Assistant  clerk  (off  1, 934. 54 

Feb.  28,  1975). 

Olllevia  Frasler Assistant  clerk 4,478.33 

John  P.  Ford Assistant  clerk,  Elec-  3,333.35 

tions  Subcommittee. 
William  Baranowski Assistant  clerk  (trans-  1, 749. 46 

ferred  to  Standing 

Committee  staff  off 

Feb.  28.  1975). 
Rkhard  Oleszewski Clerk,  Elections  Sub-  5,500.02 

committee. 

Martha  Ford Assistant  clerk  (trans-  1,758.66 

ferred  to  Standing 
Committee  staff  off 
Feb.  28,  1975). 

Grace  Cohilas Assistant  clerk,  Police  4,748.40 

and  Personnel  Sub- 
committee. 


Candis  Whitley Assistant  clerk.. 

Sharon  Kite Assistant  clerk  (trans- 
ferred to  Standing 
Committee  staff  off 
Feb.  28,  1975). 

Nancy  Brown Assistant  clerk.  E.  * 

M.  Subcommittee. 

Barbara  Dumont Assistant  clerk 

Susan  F.  Miller ..do 

John  Souder Assistant  clerk  (off 

Ian.  31,  1975). 

Charles  Howell Counsel.  Accounts 

Subcommittee. 
Don  Gosney Assistant  clerk  (trans- 
ferred to  Standing 
Committee  staff  off 
Feb.  28,  1975). 

Paula  Peak Deputy  staff  director 

(transferred  to 
Standing  (k)mmittee 
staff  off  Jan.  31, 
1975). 
William  Canfield Clerk.  L.  &  M.  Sub- 
committee (on 
Feb.  1, 1975). 

Georee  Yatron Assistant  clerk  (on 

^  Feb  1.  1975). 

Elizabeth  Mahoney Assistant  clerk  (P.  * 

P.  Subcommittee) 
(on  Feb.  18. 1975 
off  Apr  4,  1975). 
Bernard  Mandella Assistant  clerk.  Con- 
tracts Subcommittee 
(on  Mar.  12,  1975). 
Vivienne  Hannum Clerk,  Parking  Sub- 
committee (on  mar. 
12, 1975). 

Barbara  Pogue Assistant  clerk  (Con- 

tracts  Subcommittee) 
(on  Mar.  12,  1975). 

Anne  Cheatham Assistant  clerk  (Ad 

Hoc  Computer 
Subcommittee)  (on 
Mar.  12,  1975  off 
Apr.  30,  1975). 

Margaret  Steele Assistant  clerk  (Paper 

Conservation  Sub- 
committee) (on 
Mar.  12,  1975). 
James  Abernalhy Assistant  clerk  (Park- 
ing Subcommittee) 
(on  Mar.  12, 1975). 

John  Boyles Assistant  clerk  (on 

Mar.  12, 1975  off 
Apr.  19, 1975). 

Dixie  Spencer Assistant  clerk  (Ad 

Hoc  Restaurant  Sub- 
committee) (on 
Apr.  1,  1975). 

Leighton  Lang. do.......... 

Phyllis  Jones Assistant  clerk  (Con- 
tracts Subcommit- 
tee) (on  May  1, 
1975). 

Kylene  Koch Assistant  clerk 

(Elections  Subcom- 
mittee) (on  May  21. 
1975). 

Carol  Forbes Assistant  clerk  (Ad 

Hoc  Computer  Sub- 
committee) (on  May 
1, 1975). 
Jeffrey  Friedman Assistant  clerk  (Ac- 
counts Subcommit- 
tee) (on  May  1. 
1975  off  May  31, 
1975). 
Harvey  Yampolsky Clerk  (Printing  Sub- 
committee) (on 
May  24.  1975). 

Mark  Maloney Assistant  clerk  (on 

June  1, 1975). 

Patrice  Connerton do 

James  Gwin.. do 

Richard  Villa do 

Betsy  Colombo do 

Mary  Ann  Denning do 

Janle  De  Simone do 

Charles  Kiselyak do...-...-. 

Allison  Weaver Assistant  clerk  (on 

June  5,  1975). 

Kelly  Burke Assistant  clerk  (on 

June  16,  1975). 
Roy  B.  Herron Assistant  clerk  (Park- 
ing Subcommittee) 
(on  June  1.  1975 
off  June  30. 1975). 

John  Cecil Assistant  clerk  (on 

June  16.  1975). 

James  Hart •*"- •--.-•.-/ 

George  Kozel Assistant  clerk  (on 

June  23. 1975). 

Robert  Zeller do 

John  Shuster do 


4,193.22 
2, 013. 26 


5.064.96 

5,517.32 

4,875.02 

500.00 

9.833.33 

1,666.66 


2.083.33 

6,958.33 

2,500.00 
979. 16 

2.899.11 
4,207.11 
2,672.77 
1,887.97 

3,209.77 

4,012.23 

3,000.10 
3, 500. 01 


4,625.01 
1,000.00 


666.67 


5,000.00 


600.00 


2,666.67 


655.33 
600.00 
636.00 
691.67 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
780.00 
521.08 

300.00 

533.33 


300.00 

333.33 
160.33 

160.00 
160.33 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  (HOUSE 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS) 

July  IS,  1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  House  Administration— House  Information 
Systems  pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  Uie  House 
of  Representatives,  submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month 
period  from  January  to  June  197b,  Inclusive: 

1  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B) 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $3,700,000.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 1,334,461.42 

WAYNE  L.  HAYS,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAYROU 


Total 161,939.51 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  grots 

salary  during 

6-montli 

period 


Richard  Bates Communications  term. 

operator. 

Noah  St.  Clair Senior  systems 

programer. 

David  L  Brazeal Computer  systems 

analyst. 

William  R.  Hill Senior  computer 

systems  analyst 

Benjamin  R.  Candler Programer  analyst 

Antoinette  Gauthler Communications 

control  coordinator. 

Robert  J.  Mumma Senior  computer 

operator. 

Curtis  L.  Merrick Section  manager 

Vernon  J.  Walters Programer  analyst 

Jasper  T.  Wagllardo Section  manager 

Edmond  S.  Mesko I  nformatlon  systems 

specialist. 

Gerald  L.  Barnes Junior  programer 

William  Freeman,  Jr Senior  computer 

systems  analyst 

Barbara  Burda Senior  production 

control  specialist 

Anne  W.  Wightman Programer  analyst 

Norman  Young Senior  section 

manager (Off  June 
10, 1975) 

Thomas  J.  HawK Communications 

control  coordinator. 

John  T.  Reed Senior  computer 

systems  analyst 

Berthine  Washington Data  preparation 

specialist 

Howard  Ulep.... Group  manager 

H.  Michael  Frazier Programer 

Sheldon  Grosberg Management  assistant . 

Stephen  Stofko,  Jr Group  manager... 

Patricia  A.  Costlow Senior  communications 

control  coordinator. 

Marsha  A.  Madden Junior  system  factors 

specialist. 

Frank  W.  Byrd Senior  computer 

operations 
coordinator. 

Deloris  Gilliam Junior  computer 

operator 

Robert  W.  Garrett Section  manager 

Margaret  M.  Hyland Junior  secretary. 

Steven  B.  Newman Communications 

control  coordinator. 

Elmer  M.  Whiting Computer  operator 

Dianne  L  OshetskI Secretary 

Frances  J .  Pratt -do 

Francine  Cromwell Executive  secretary 

Katharine  Diamond Senior  data  prepara- 
tion specialist 

Ed  Falrleigh Junior  computer 

operator. 

Samuel  M.  Rogers Senior  computer 

operator. 

Donald  C.  Morris Group  manager .... 

Louis  E.  Johannes Administrative  clerk... 

Mary  Ann  McKibben Senior  communi- 
cations control 
coordinator  (Off 
May  23,  1975). 

Barbara  E.  Swart Junior  programer 

Susan  V.  Miller Senior  system  factors 

analyst. 

David  P.  Underwood Section  manager 

Marie  Williams Senior  information 

systems  specialist 

Kendall  R.  Free Computer  systems 

analyst. 

Gerald  M.  Murphy Section  manager 

Katherine  Bye Technical  research 

assistant 

Hettie  Prater Technical  aide 

Ruth  A  Wauters Junior  systems 

programer. 

Thomas  Brown,  Jr Section  manager 

Richard  G.  Maynard Senior  operations 

research  analyst 

H  Gerald  McGuIre Group  manager 

Gerald  C.  Morrone Computer  systems 

analyst 
LuisJ.  Ami(0 Programer  analyst 


$4, 654. 17 

11.271.48 

9,846.48 

11,636.22 

8, 772. 42 
5, 493.  54 

6.901.98 

13, 219. 02 

9,  231. 48 

12,361.98 

11,460.10 

5. 834.  36 
11.757.18 

5. 240. 52 

7, 740.  42 
12,508.11 

6, 035. 35 

11,998.50 

4. 132.  58 

13, 219.  02 

7,  528. 88 

13,643.52 

14. 923.  02 

5,818.92 

6,  525.  87 

6, 633.  54 

4. 249. 98 

12,  726. 78 
5, 179. 68 
5,  259.  66 

6, 097.  02 
5,  260.  02 
5,343.34 
6, 349. 66 
4. 533. 00 

4.736.52 

6, 320. 98 

13, 360. 52 
4,823.77 
5,086.03 


5,259.66 
10, 596. 73 

12,361.98 
10,909.20 

10, 405. 48 

11,999.76 
5, 818. 92 

7,764.72 
9, 539. 04 

10,  154.2 
12,705.36 

14,071.62 
10, 1S3. 98 

8, 170. 44 


27954 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  I  AYROa-Con. 


Nam*  of  »niploy»        Proftssion 


Sandra  R.  Burke Tachnical  writer 

Lolita  D.  Wcrhaii. Junior  secretary 

James  C.  Daley Programer  analyst. . 

Mark  L.  Shri»»r Computer  operttof 

Walter  Hanerty Section  manager.. 

C.  Wesley  Jenkins ..  Computer  systems 

analyst. 

Susan  Rudd Programer 

detis  Harper Section  manager.. 

Dorothy  Ellis Data  preparation 

specialist 

Amos  Hilton,  Jr Production  control 

coordinator 

Cheryl  Trovato Junior  system  (actoh 

specialist 

Candace  E.  Butler Junior  communicatii  ns 

control  coordinate  t 

James  P.  Howell ..  Junior  communicatii  ns 

terminal  operator 

Thomas  Leonardo Computei  systems 

specialist 

Karen  Burzinski ClerK-typist 

Neil  R  Armann Information  system! 

specialist. 

Patricia  L.  Bed Typist  (Off  Mar  31, 

1975) 

Carl  F  Schmidt Systems  programer 

Henry  Cotlins,  Jr Computer  systems 

specialist 

Brian  M.  Connolly ..  Junior  systems 

programer 

Terry  Mahn Programer..  

Lea  Fowlie Communicalions 

terminal  operator 
Robert  J  Reardon Senior  systems  pro- 
gramer 

Michele  Eastridge Secretary  (Ofl  Apr  2 !, 

1975,  On  June  2, 
1975) 

Kathleen  Mohajer Junior  system  tacton 

specialist 

Susan  Groseclose Junior  secretary  (Ofl 

Mar  25, 1975). 

Richard  H.  Fields ..  Manager. 

Karen  Blake Communications  ter- 
minal operator  (Ofl 
Feb  4.  1975). 

Maiy  Yarrington Senior  production  co^ 

trol  specialist. 

Shirley  Samuels _.  Senior  clerk 

Sharon  E  Davis Junior  communicatioi^ 

terminal  operator. 

Patricia  R.  Dowling ..  Junior  programer 

analyst. 

Martin  F.  Collins Computer  systems 

specialist  (Off  Apr 
30, 1975) 

Michael  A.  Jones Senior  clerk 

Janet  L.  Conrad Junior  communication! 

terminal     operatoi 

Sjriestene  Walker .do 

Katharine  Gidlund Junior  secretary 

James  Haga Information  systems 

specialist 

Aaron  Greenberg System  factors  analys 

Qenlse  Asparagus Junior  data  prepara 

tion  specialist. 

Elizabeth  Scattergood Junior  communication 

terminal  operator. 

Marilyn  Epstein Programer 

Kenneth  L  Johnson Senior  computer 

operator  (Off  Mar. 
11, 1975). 

Michael  S.  Dougherty Senior  Information 

systems  specialist. 

Marilyn  J.  Knox Junior  typist 

Amanda  P.  Leech.. Junior  typist  (Off 

Feb.  24,  1975). 
Gk>rla  Washington Junior  data  prepara- 
tion specialist. 

Mary  Bonanni Senior  clerk  (Off  Apr. 

29, 1975). 
Linda  Russell Junior  data  prepara- 
tion specialist 

Anthony  D.  Johnson Section  manager  (Off 

May  30,  1975). 

Vara  Roman! Junior  communicationj 

control  coordinator. 

John  F.  Kurpiel Junior  communications 

terminal  operator. 

Paul  E.  Markins Senior  programer  (Ofl 

Apr.  11,  1975) 

Cliristopher  McMurray lunior  communications 

terminal  operator 
(Off  Jan.  14,  1975). 

Linda  Molloy Production  control 

specialist. 

Mary  T.  Coman Secretary  (Off  May  16, 

1975). 
Elizabette  Robinette Senior  data  prepara- 
tion specialist. 

Steven  M.  Smith System  factors 

specialist. 
Heridal  £.  Tureli Senior  clerk-typist.... 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


September  8,  1975 


Total  gross 
salary  during  Name  of  employee        Profession 

6-month      

period 

James  B.  Short Program  analyst 

Harlan  H.  Vinnedga Computer  systems 

6, 634. 50  analyst. 

4,736.52      Janet  Key Junior  data  prepara- 

9, 231. 42  tion  specialist 

5,601.48      Helen  Blankenship Typist 

13,453.80      Alexander  J.  Ben Junior  production 

11, 271. 48  control  coordinator. 

Bruce  K.  Kapff Junior   programer  (Off 

7,  740. 42  Feb.  25,  1975). 

10,909.20      Joel  A.  Di  Bona  Systems  factors 

4,  244. 72  specialist. 

Richard  Tischauser Senior  systems  factors 

4, 082. 58  specialist. 

Carole  E.  Roberts Junior  information 

7, 058. 52  systems  specialist. 

James  T.  Sheffer Computer  systems 

4. 910. 86  analyst 

Charles  Bunce,  Jr Information  systems 

4, 533. 00  specialist  (Off 

Feb.  28, 1975). 

10,461.48      Merritt  S.  Phillips Courier  and  data 

handler. 

3.519.92      Debora  McDonald Senior  clerk 

12,363.24      Jackie  J.  Gllliland Junior  programer 

Joan  Frazier Systems  factors 

1. 962. 15  specialist  (On 

Jan.  6,  1975). 

9,641.52      Francis  A.  Gray Computer  systems 

12. 505. 53  specialist  (On 

Jan.  6,  1975). 
9,538.98      Thomas  Pickenpaugh Junior  communica- 
tions terminal 

7. 058. 76  operator  (On 
4. 249. 80  Jan:  6,  1975). 

Lewis  Lee  Leathersich...  Communications 
11.756.98  terminal  operator 

(On  Mar.  12. 1975). 
3. 152.06      Flora  A.  Posey Junior  data  prepara- 
tion specialist  (On 
Mar.  12,  1975). 
7,058.52      Jane  G.  Dallager Junior  communica- 
tions terminal 
2, 207. 17  operator  (On 

Mar.  25,  1975). 

12,934.14      Bonnie  L  Hunt Senior  typist  (On 

802.74  Mar.  26,  1975,  Off 

June  30, 1975). 
Emma  Smith Senior  computer 

4. 823. 77  operator  (On 

Apr.  1,  1975). 

3,948.42     Alfred  Quenneville Junior  computer 

4, 249. 98  systems  analyst  (On 

Apr.  1,  1975). 
8,256.48      Robert  Kidwell Section  manager  (On 

Apr.  21,  1975). 

6.154.28  Hillel  Sukenik Computer  systems 

analyst  (On 
Apr.  28,  1975). 

3,380.88      Julette  Hicks Typist  (On  Apr.  29. 

4,249.98  1975). 

Diane  Zangerle Secretary  (On  May  1, 

4,  249.  98  1975). 

3, 797. 64     Sharon  B.  Lee Junior  data  prepara- 

9, 767. 20  tion  specialist  (On 

May  12,  1975). 

10,461.78      Debra  Joiner Clerk  (On  May  12, 

3, 670. 58  1975). 

Kathy  Hockenberry Typist  (On  May  19, 

4, 032.  86  1975). 

George  DelCastilk) Senior  systems  pro- 

6, 847.  74  grammer  (On 

2, 489. 19  May  22,  1975). 

Susan  E.  Willett Administrative  clerk 

(On  May  27,  1975). 

11,272.68     Joan  G.  Roberts Junior  system  factors 

specialist  (On  May  22, 
3, 595. 16  1975). 

1.177.29  Beverly  Briggs Junior  communica- 

tions terminal 
3, 783.  76  operator  (On 

June  4,  1975). 
803.65      Elliot  C.  Chabot Technical  aide  (On 

June  2.  1975). 
3, 783. 76      Catherine  M.  Gvozd Typist  (On  June  2, 

1975). 
10, 60S.  65      Richard  W.  Guenot Junior  programer  (On 

June  2,  1975). 
4, 955.  02      Earl  Burdette Section  manager  (On 

June  4,  1975). 

4,296.04      Norman  E.  Wilson Senior  computer 

,  .  ,  systems  analyst 

*.356.87  (On  June  4,  1975). 

ync  f,      Janice  K.  Robertson Computer  systems 

*"• "  analyst  (On  June  16, 

1975). 

4,165.27      Gary  Grasmick Production  control 

specialist  (On  June 
3.936.84  16.1975). 

Jean  E.  Keppler Junior  communications 

4, 297. 16  terminal  operator 

(On  June  16,  1975). 

7,058. 52     Riejiard  Kern,  Jr Technical  aide  (On 

,  7as  nn  June  16,  1975; 

^■'^'"  Ofl  June  30,  1975). 


Total  gross 

alary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  mw 

salary  duriai 

6montli 

period 


7,998.48 
9,846.48 

3, 520. 68 

3,798.00 
4,  569.  00 

1,607.23 

7, 172. 18 

7.740.48 

8,772.48 

9,846.48 

3.384.66 

3,607.02 

3,382.02 

4, 736. 52 

11,665.21 

12,018.59 

3, 692. 50 

2.299.90 
2,048.00 
2, 290. 27 

2,243.05 


Robert  B.  Ogden Senior  programer  ut  ,1 

„         .  (On  June  16,  1975). 

Kenneth  M.  Marx Information  systems  79441 

specialist  (On  June 
16,  1975). 

Sandra  L.  Sisson Clerical  aide  (On  t»->  ni 

,    ,                                     June  2,  1975).  ^"^ 

Frederick  Goldberg Technical  aide  (On  m  « 

^         ,    ,                           June  24,  1975).  '^'^ 

Susan  Earley do  131  c, 

James  Harrington do  131?, 

Leslie  Bainbrldge Data  analyst  (On ntii 

June  24,  1975).  "^"^ 

Janet  Schultz Technical  aide  (On  131  •,■, 

c.    u      n       .                     June  25,  1975).  ''^ 

Stephen  Daniels Technical  aide  (On  131  « 

June  24,  1975).  " 

To'*' - 975,882.97 


3, 204. 75 

3,870.24 

4, 948. 81 
3,338.64 

1,395.35 

1,736.84 

989.67 

190.56 

974. 75 
2,520.92 

856. 23 
1,391.10 

569.70 

544.88 

632.28 

847.45 

1,799.77 

1,636.20 

820.54 

316.50 

316.50 

281.84 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  ''"'''  ^'  '"'• 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  to 
section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  tor  the  6-month  period  from 
January  I,  to  June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 
1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 

A  and  B). 

2   Total  funds  available  during  this  period $1,214,906  56 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 539,040.26 

JAMES  A.  HALEY,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

Smontii 

period 


Charles  Conklin Staff  director 

Lee  McElvain General  counsel 

William  Shafer Consultant  on  mines, 

mining,  and  public 
lands. 
Adrian  WInkel Consultant  on  terri- 
torial and  Insular 
affairs  (from  Invest. 
Feb.  1). 

Donald  Crane Special  consultant  on 

surface  mining  legis- 
lation, as  of  Mar.  1. 

Brian  O'Leary Special  consultant  on 

nuclear  energy 
matters,  as  of  Mar. 
22. 

Roy  Jones,  Jr Assistant  counsel  on 

oversight  matters, 
as  of  Feb.  1. 

William  Anderson  III Budget  aniayst,  as  of 

Mar.  1. 

Patricia  Murray Full  committee  clerk... 

Miriam  Wadded Secretary 

Sandra  Metcalf do 

James  Henson,  Jr Finance  clerk 

Martson  Becker Printing  clerk  Hrom 

Invest.  May  1). 

Patricia  Oonohue Secretary-minority, 

terminated  Apr.  4. 

Michael  Marden Minority  counsel,  as  of 

Feb  1. 

Janet  Niebel Administrative  assist- 

tant — minority,  as 
of  Mar.  8. 

Sonya  Cockrell Secretary  to  minority 

counsel,  as  of  Feb.  1. 

Christine  Allwine Secretary  to  minority 

consultants,  (from 
Invest.  Feb.  1;  to 
Invest.  Mar.  1). 

Gall  WhItestone Secretary  to  minority 

consultants,  (from 
Invest.  Feb.  1;  to 
Invest.  Mar.  10). 

Thomas  Dunmire Minority  consultant  on 

territorial  and 
insular  affairs  (from 
Invest.  Feb.  1). 

Clay  Peters Minority  cousultant  on 

national  parks  and 
recreation  (from 
Invest.  Feb.  1). 

Jack  Dauffl Minority  consultant  on 

water  and  power 
resources. 

James  Rock Minority  consultant  on 

public  lands  (from 
Invest.  Feb.  1). 


$18,000.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 


15,000.00 

11,000.00 
7,699.99 

10, 000. W 

8,000.00 

13,189.98 
9,127.50 
8,810.94 
6,331.20 
3,869.06 

3,995.09 

13,333.35 

4,237.50 

5,625.00 
747.43 

1,114.55 

8,807.94 
9, 892. 50 

12,662.40 

9,892.50 
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SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMIHEE  PAYROLL— Con. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  grots 

ulary  during 

6-month 

period 


Betty  Nevitt. 


Michael  Jackson. 
Michael  Metz..- 


DaleNicholls 

Cleveland  Plnnix. 


Betty  Nevitt 

Evel>n  Bertoiello. 


Minority  consultant  on       $6, 873. 66 

Indian  affairs  (from 

Invest  Feb.  1). 
Minority  consultant  on         7, 000. 00 

energy  and  the 

environment  as  of 

Mar  1 
Minority  consultant  on         2, 566. 66 

mines  and  mining, 

as  of  May  19. 
.  Consultant,  Subcom-  9,166.68 

mittee  on  National 

Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion (from  Invest. 

.  Clerk,  Subcommittee  6, 458. 35 

on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation 

(from  Invest.  Feb.  1). 
Clerk,  Subcommittee  4, 833. 32 

on  National  Parks 

and  Recreation 
(from  Invest 

Mar.  1). 
.  Consultant  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial 

and  Insular  Affairs 

(from  Invest.  Mar.  1). 
Administrative  assist-  4, 666. 66 

ant.  Subcommittee 

on  Territorial  and 

Insular  Affairs  from 

March  1  to  April  30. 
.  Consultant,  Subcom-  11,666.65 

mittee  on  Mines  and 

Mining  (from  Invest 

February  1). 
.  Consultant  Subcom-  12,  370. 85 

mittee  on  Indian 

Affairs  (from  Invest 

February  1). 
.  Staff  assistant  Sub-  6, 127. 68 

committee  on  Indian 

Affairs  (from  Invest. 

March  1).  

Total 300,921.56 


Evelyn  Bertorello. 


Jim  Casey. 


Mary  Lee  Gennari. 


Stanley  Scoville.. 


Dale  Pontius. 


Maurice  Shean.. 
Patrksia  Krause. 


David  Nix.. 


11,854.12      Pamela  Warfield. 
Janet  Sue  Fore.. 


Ann  Mattheis., 


Norman  Williams 

Franklin  Ducheneaux. 
Betty  Jo  Hunt 


SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF   PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


CXXI- 


Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion (to  Stand. 
Mar.  1). 
-1760— Part  21 


Mara  Flaherty. 


Adrian  WInkel. 


Maurice  Shean. 


Nancy  Larson  (Hansen). 


Nancy  Drake. 


Bertha  Drotos Calendar  clerk $8,810.94 

Kathy  Loeffler    Receptionist 6,331.20 

Marston  Becker. Printing  clerk  (to  7,738.12 

Stand.  May  1). 

Edward  Gaddis Staff  assistant 6,647.76 

John  Peterson  ..  Staff  assistant  as  of  3,640.00 

Jan.  16. 
Michael  Jackson Minority  consultant  on         1,319.00 

Indian  affairs  (to 

Stand.  Feb.  1). 
Clay  Peters Minority  consultant  on         1,978.50 

national  parks  and 

recreation  (to 

Stand.  Feb.  1). 
Thomas  Dunmire Minority  consultant  on         1,020.38 

territorial  and 

insular  affairs  (to 

Stand.  Feb.  1). 
James  Rock Minority  consultant  on         1,978.50 

public  lands  (to 

Stand.  Feb.  1). 
Bruce  Driver Minority  consultant  on         4,247.18 

energy  and  the 

environment, 

terminated  Mar.  9. 
Gail  Whitestone Secretary  to  minority  4, 029. 54 

consultants  (to 

Stand.  Feb.  1 ;  from 

Stand.  Mar.  10). 
Christine  Allwine Secretary  to  minority  4,080.75 

consultants  (to 

Stand.  Feb.  1 ;  from 

Stand.  Mar.  1). 
Frances  DIehl Secretary  to  minority  3,098.60 

consultants,  as  of 

Apr.  1. 
Mike  Benjamin Minority  staff  assistant,  483. 33 

(lntern)aso(June2. 
Steve  Steinbach Minority  staff  assistant,  250.00 

(Intern)  as  of 

June  16. 

Cleveland  Pinnix Consultant  Subcom-  4,044.94 

mittee  on  National 


Norman  Williams. 

Thomas  Laughlln. 
Karen  Lau 


Thomas  Chow 

Franklin  Ducheneaux. 


Betty  Jo  Hunt. 


Rebecca  Shapiro. 
Joyce  Palmer — 


Gunilla  Foster. 
Andrew  Ball.. 
David  Brown.. 


Sharon  CocKayne. 
Lucille  Hennige... 


Clerk,  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  (to 
Stand.  Feb.  1). 
Clerk,  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  (to 
Stand.  Mar.  1). 
Consultant  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and 
Power  Resources. 
Clerk,  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power 
Resources. 
Staff  counsel.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy 
and  the  Environ- 
ment 
Staff  counsel.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy 
and  the  Environ- 
ment 
Staff  assistant  Sub- 
committee on 
Energy  and  the 
Environment 
,  Clerk,  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  the 
Environment 
.  Secretary,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy 
and  the  Environ- 
ment as  of  Jan.  13. 
.  Secretary,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy 
and  the  Environ- 
ment as  of  Apr.  14. 
.  Secretary,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy 
and  the  Environ- 
ment terminated 
Jan.  10. 
.  Consultant  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs 
(to  Stand.  Feb.  1). 
.  Consultant  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs 
(to  Stand.  Mar.  1). 
..  Clerk,  Subcommittee 
on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affairs, 
terminated  June  15. 
..  Clerk,  Subcommittee 
on  Territories,  as  of 
May  26  terminated 
from  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee 
Jan.  3. 
..  Consultant,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and 
Mining  (to  Stand. 
February  1). 
..  Staff  assistant,  Sub- 
committee on  Mines 
and  Mining. 
..  Clerk,  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and 
Mining,  as  of 
January  28. 
..  Staff  assistant 

(Intern).  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and 
Mining,  as  of  June  1. 
..  Consultant.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian 
Affairs  (to  Stand. 
February  1). 
..  Staff  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on 
Indian  Affairs 
(to  Stand.  March  1). 
..  Clerk.  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 
...  Staff  assistant  Sub- 
committee on  Indian 
Affairs,  as  of 
April  1. 
...  Staff  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on  Indian 
Affairs,  as  of 
March  25. 
...  Staff  assistant 

(Intern).  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian 
Affairs,  as  of  May  19. 
...  Consultant,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public 
Lands,  terminated 
January  15. 
...  Clerk,  Subcommittee 

on  Public  Lands. 
...  Secretary,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public 
Lands,  from  January 
2  to  May  31. 


$1, 197. 66 

2,166.66 

18,  000. 00 
7,  386. 42 
12,553.59 

11,854.59 

8,124.99 

6, 797. 52 
3,  983. 34 

1,711.12 

222.22 

2,  %3. 53 
5,927.06 
9,672.68 
2, 068. 82 

2, 333. 33 

7,500.00 
3,825.00 

500.00 

2, 374. 20 

2,763.84 

6,331.20 
3,750.00 

630.00 

700.00 

750.00 


7,  462.  50 
5,711.67 


John  Holden Secretary.  Subcom-  $894.44 

mittee  on  Public 

Lands,  as  of  June  3. 
IrvlngSenzet --  Consultant  under  6,000.00 

contract. 
Uwrence  MacDonnell...  Consultant  under  2,000.00 

contract. 
Frank  von  Hippel Consultant  under  2,823.00 

contract 


Total 210,678.12 


COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

July  22. 1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  International  Relations  pursuant  to  section 
6(1)  of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits 
the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to 
June30, 1975,  Inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  sched- 
ules A  and  B).  .  ^      .,,  ,.,  .,,  -, 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period      '$1, 19Z,  635. 7fa 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 475,214.90 

THOMAS  E.  MORGAN,  Chairman. 

•This  figure  represents  the  $965,000  appropriated  to  the 
Committee  for  calendar  year  1975  and  the  Standing  Committee 
payroll  of  $227,635.76. 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL- 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Marian  A.  Czarnecki Chief  of  staff 

Everett  E.  Bierman Minority  staff  director 

(appointed  Apr.  1, 
1975). 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr Senior  staff  consultant. 

John  H.Sullivan do 

John  Chapman  Chester..  Staff  consultant 

Robert  K.  Boyer do 

Peter  Anthony  do 

Abbruzzese. 

Lewis  Gulick .do...  

Charles  Paollllo Staff  consultant 

(appointed  Apr.  1, 

1975). 

George  M.  Ingram do 

James  T.  Schollaert do 

Helen  C.  Mattas Staff  consultant 

(terminated  Mar.  31, 

1975). 

Ray  Sparks Editor 

Stephen  E.  Ward Minority  staff 

consultant  (appointed 

Apr.  16  1975). 
Thomas  R.  Smeeton Minority  subcommittee 

staff  consultant 

(appointed  Mar.  17. 

1975). 
James  E.  Fox. Minority  subcommittee 

staff  consultant 

(appointed  May  19, 

1975). 

Jon  D.  Holstine do....- ----- 

Thomas  E.  Popovich Minority  subcommittee 

staff  consultant 

(appointed  May  27. 

1975). 
Alison  L.  Brenner Minority  subcommittee 

staff  consultant 

(appointed  Apr.  14, 

1975). 
Donald  R.  Fortier Minority  subcommittee 

staff  consultant 

(appointed  Apr.  17, 

1975 


$18, 000. 00 
8,680.47 


Louise  O'Brien Staff  assistant 

Thelma  H.  Shirkey do...  ... 

Jeanne  M.  Salvia Staff  assistant 


(appointed  Apr.  1, 
1975). 


Donna  Gail  Wynn do. 

Arlene  M.  Atwater do 

Diane  Lyn  Stoner do 

Noel  Daoust do 

Martha  H.  Crouse do.    ...- 

Susan  Gustafson Staff  assistant 

(terminated  Mar. 

31. 1975). 
Lillian  L.  Smith Minority  staff  assistant 

(appointed  Apr.  1, 

1975).  

Total 227.635.76 


16, 719. 33 
16,719.33 
16,191.75 
14, 069. 16 
14,965.44 

15, 702. 30 
8, 652. 63 


6,  554. 04 
6,845.01 
4,125.00 


12, 219. 72 
3,500.00 


6,644.46 


1, 750. 00 


2,800.00 
1, 605. 56 


3, 208. 33 


4,522.21 


13,058.91 
7,  538. 34 
3,376.89 


3,165.45 
3,668.04 
2.612.13 
2,949.21 
3,142.05 
1,275.00 


3,375.00 


27956 

SCHEDULE 


-INVESTIGATIVE  STAH 


NaoM  of  employM        Profession 


Everett  E.  Bierman Minority  stafT  direcK  r 

(terminated  Mar.    1. 
1975). 

Charles  Piolillo SUff  consultant 

(terminated  Mar.  |l, 
1975). 

George  M.  Ingram  IV... do 

James  T.  Schollaert...  do 

Helen  C.  Mattas Staff  consultant"  ' 

(appointed  Apr.  1. 
1975). 

John  P.  Sabberg Special  consulUnt. 

George  R.  Berdes Subcommittee  staff 

consultant 

Robert  B.  Boettcher do 

Robert  Michael  Finley do 

Michael  H.  Van  Dusen. do '.'."'. 

Thomas  R.  Kennedy do '.. 

Leslie  Ann  Yates do  .'. 

Robert  W  Johnson do. 

Ralph  Roger  Majak Subcommittee  staff 

consultant  (ap- 
pointed Apr.  14, 
1975). 
Gerald  EmilePitchford...  Subcommittee  staff 
consultant  (ap- 
pointed May  12, 
1975). 
Andrew  Donald  Duskie..  Subcommittee  staff 
consultant  (ap- 
pointed June  2, 
1975). 

Clifford  P.  Hackett Subcommittee  sUff 

consultant. 

Donna  Gail  Wynn staff  assistant 

(terminated  Mar.  31 
1975). 

Arlene  M.  At\«ater do 

Jeanne  M.  Salvia do 

Josephine  Weber.. staff  assistant  (imo." 

leave). 

Diane  Lyn  Stoner SUff  assistant 

(terminated  Mar.  31 
1975). 

Joan  C.  Sullivan staff  assistant 

Noel  Daoust Staff  assistant 

(terminated  Mar.  31, 
1975). 

Nancy  M.  Carman staff  assisUnt 

Martha  H.  Crouse Staff  assistant 

(terminated  Mar.  31, 
1975).  ^ 

Shelly  Ann  Shelton staff  assistant 

Lillian  L.  Smith Minority  staff  assistant 

Joyce  Raupe Staff  assistant 

(appointed  Feb.  1, 
1975). 

Susan  Gustafson Staff  assistant 

(appointed  Apr.  1, 
1975) 

Mary  H.Clifton Staff  assistant 

(appointed  Apr.  9, 
1975). 

Melinda  Ann  Murphy Staff  assistant 

(appointed  Apr 

Karen  J.  Brennan Staff  assisUnt  (ter- 
minated Jan.  31, 
1975). 

Sarah  Yakubec do 

Theana  Y.  Hastens Staff  assistant 

(appointed  May  27, 
1975). 

Robert  A.  Stoner Publications  assisUnt.. 

Andrew  8.  Vanyo Clerical  assisUnt 

Mark  G.  Hanna do. 

Fred  A.  Frameli Research  assisUnt 

(appointed  May  19, 
1975). 

Andrew  G.  Bury,  Jr Assistant  publications 

clerk  (appointed 
May  21. 1975). 


U, 


TeW. 


COMMITTEE  ON    INTERSTATE  AND   FOREIGN 


To  tiM  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm 
to  section  60)  of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Re 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month 
January  1.  to  June  30, 1975,  inclusive: 


1.  Name,  profession,  and  toUl  salary  of  each 

(see  attached  schedules  A  and  B) 

2.  TotiJ  funds  available  during  this  period 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period........ 

HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 
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PAYROLL 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Total  gross 

ttlaiy  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

lalary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


ToUl  gross 

Mi'ry  during 

Smonth 

period 


J8,68D.47      W  t  Williamson Chief  clerk....  J18  000  00 

Kenneth  J.  Painter First  assistant  clerk...  18, 000  00 

Q  cct  CO      *'»«*ll*  F- Johnson AssisUnt  clerk  8,020.28 

(through  Apr.  30, 

1975). 

Frank  W.  Mahon Printing  editor. .  .  12,384  60 

tieanor  A.  Dinkins Assistant  clerk  10  148  79 

Uura  F.  FIder Clerical  assisUnt  1, 884. 86 

(through  Feb.  15. 

1975) 

MaryRyan Clerical  assistant 9,898  80 

Edwin  Earl  Thomas SUft  assistant 8,810.73 


8,652.63 


5,804.04 
6,  594. 99 
4,125.00 


11,302.02 
15,328.62 

15,328.62 
14,  569. 14 
15,328.62 
15, 050. 31 
10, 999. 98 
11,329.59 
5,  775. 00 


3, 266. 67 


1, 812. 50 


15,328.62 
2, 977. 95 


3,  48G.  54 
3, 189. 39 
5, 057. 70 

2,424.63 


Jean  McLean Clerical  assistant  (from 

Mar.  10,  1975). 

Robert  F.  Guthrie Professional  stafl 

member. 

Charles  B.  Curtis do 

Lee Sanford  Hyde do... 

John  I.  Gamble Professional  staff  ' 

member  (through 
June  30, 1975). 
Elizabeth  Harrison Professional  sUff 

member. 

Jeffrey  H.  Schwartz do 

James  M.  Menger,  Jr Professional  staff  ' 

member  (from 

Mar.  1, 1975) 

William  P.  Adams do 

Robert  R.  Nordhaus do.. 

Brian  R.  Moir Professional  staff 

member  (from 

June  2, 1975). 
Karen  Nelson Professional  stafl 

member  (from 

June  16,  1975). 
William  G.  Phillips Professional  sUff 

member  (from 

June  1,  1975). 
Lewis  Berry Minority  counsel 18,000.00 


4, 162. 50 

18,000.00 

18,000.00 
18,  OOO.  00 
17,813.37 


17, 638. 00 

17,638.00 
3, 912. 00 


12, 000. 00 
12,000.00 
2, 013. 88 


1, 375. 00 


3,000.00 


Henry  T.  Greene Professional  sUff 

member  (Minority) 
■     1, 1975). 


10,  761.  76 


6,  442. 41 
2,  574.  21 


4,  859.  58 
2, 954. 55 


5,  305. 20 
3, 069.  44 
4,166.65 


2, 250. 00 


1,594.43 


2, 352. 79 


1,041.62 


659.50 
802.77 


5, 701. 89 
b.  886. 18 

3,165.60 
933.34 


10,123.94 
9, 581. 20 


(from  Mar.  1, 

Jan  Benes  VIcek do 

Thomas  C  Sawyer Professional  staff 

member  (Minority) 
(from  Mar.  1,  1975,  to 

June  30, 197.). 
Barbara  Bullard Administrative  assist- 
ant (Minority)  (from 

Mar.  1,  1975) 
Darlene  McMullen Legislative  assisUnt 

(Minority)  (from 

Mar.  1, 1975). 
Mollie  Brown Clerical  assistant 

(Minority)  (from 

Mar.  10,  1975). 
Johnnie  L.  (^Ilemore,  Jr.  Associate  minority 

counsel  (from 

May  1,  1975). 
J.  Paul  Molloy Assxiate  minority 

counsel  (from 

May  8,  1975) 
Joseph  Kelley Clerical  assistant  1,222.21 

(Minority)  (from 

Mar.  11,  1975). 
William  T.  Druhan SUff  assisUnt  (from  5.759  64 

Mar.  1,  1975,  to 
Apr.  30, 1975). 

Total 312,664.27 


Susan  Tomasky Clerical  assisUnt 

Douglas  Stoddart do  

James  R.  Connor Staff  assistant 

James  M.  Menger,  Jr Professional  staff 

member  (to  Mar.  1, 

William  P.  Adams...  do 

Robert  R.  Nordhaus do 

Mary  Jane  Dox Clerica  I  assistant 

„,,...  ('"""  AP"^-  2,  1975) 

Mark  E.  Anderson Clerical  assisUnt  (from 

c  K„         „  -"""e  11,  1975). 

subcommittee  on 
Communications: 
Harry  M.  Shooshan,       Staff  director/counsel.. 

Karen  Anne  Allen Office  manager/secre- 

T  'afy- 

Teresa  L.  Enfield Secretary  (from  Apr 

14.  1975). 

Leena  S.  Johnson Legislative  assisUnt 

(from  Apr.  21, 
1975). 
George  H.  Harder,  III..  Associate  Minority 
counsel  (from  May 
1.  1975). 
Andrew  J.  Margeson..  Economist  (from 
..     „  ""sy  19,  1975). 

Alan  Pearce Economist  (from 

Apr,  28,  1975). 

Sherrye  P.  Henry Clerical  assisUnt 

-  .  .„  „  (from  June  16,  1975). 

Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight  and 
Investigations: 

Michael  R.  Lemov Chief  counsel 

Daniel  J.  Manelli Special  consuftant 

(through  Apr.  11, 
1975). 
Benjamin  J.  Special  assistant. 

Smethurst. 

Mark  J.  Raabe. Senior  counsel 

Michael  F.  Barrett .do.  

Michael  Parker SUff  attorney  ("through" 

May  2,  1975). 
Albert  J.  McGrath Special  assistant 


Raymond  C.  Cole  Jr.. 


6, 190. 52         William  T.  Druhan.. 


5,040.86         Elizabeth  G.  Paola. 


Special  assistant 

(through  Mar.  31, 

1975). 
.  Staff  assistant 

(through  Feb.  28, 

1975). 
.  Clerical  assisUnt 

(through  Apr.  30, 

1975). 

.  Office  manager 

Staff  assistant. 


3, 866. 66         Elizabeth  A.  Eastman. 

Diane  Kirchenbauer... 

Dennis  Mosher Oocumentscierk" 

5, 000. 00         James  Thomas  Greene.  Counsel  to  the  suIk 

committee  chairman 


4, 41b.  67         Richard  W.  C.  Falknor. 


(from  Mar.  1,  1975). 
Special  assistant  (from 

Mar.  24,  1975). 
Minority  counsel  (from 

Mar.  26,  1975). 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employ«e        Profeuion 


777. 77 


ToUl  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


240,944.% 


i'"?".*u  S"I-- V ^•'•"' assisUnt $6, 581. 85 

Violet  M  McCarthy do 8  M6  98 

Anne  P.  Jordan do ->:??!?•?? 


Barboura  C.  Flues...  " 
Henry  T.  Greene 


6, 362. 55 
7, 486. 77 
5, 261. 76 


COMMERCE 


Jul   22, 1975. 


ce  pursuant 

Ives, 

leriod  from 


Rep  esenUti\ 


persi  n  employed 


9.121,664.27 
891,066.52 
Ihairman. 


.do. 
SUff  assistant  (Mi- 
nority) (to  Mar.  1, 

Barbara  BuMard Clencalassistant (Mi-  3  095  26 

nority)  (to  Mar.  1, 

Darlene  McMullen do  2  374  20 

Jan  Benes  VIcek SU(ia$sistanV(Mi-"""       4'79o"60 

nority)  (to  Mar.  1, 

»75). 

I  nomas  C.  Sawyer do  4  790  60 

Walter  J.  Graham,  Jr....  SUft  awistant 2'630'90 

(through  Jan.  31, 
I  ..    ■    „  1975). 

John  L  Duncan SUff  assisUnt  3, 685. 12 

(through  Mar.  20. 

1975). 


Bernard  J.  Wunder. 

Jr.  , 

Lisa  C.  Wiles Secretary  to'chTef 

i^.  ,  »  «  counsel. 

Kirk  C.  Smith Special  assisUnt. 

Shirley  A.  Fulp SUff  assisUnt  (from 

Apr.  22,  1975). 

Elliot  A.  Segal Special  assistant  (from 

„    _,,  Apr.  10,  1975). 

Bradley  D.  Stam Counsel  (frum  Apr.  7 

1975). 

John  Galloway Special  3SsisUnt(from 

„      ,  Apr.  2,  1975). 

Carolyn  Ann  Emigh...  Special  assisUnt 
,  ..      ^  (from  Apr.  1, 1975). 

Eather  H.  suff  assistant  (from 

Higginbotham.  Apr.  14,  1975). 

Lester  Brown Research  assistant 

(from  Apr.  1, 1975). 
Richard  W.  Klabzuba..  Special  assistant  (from 
-     ,  ^  Apr.  1,  1975). 

Carol  Forti Special  assistant  (from 

u  ..,,        ..   „  *Pf-  ^'  1975). 

Kathleen  M.  Bennett..  SecreUry  (Minority) 
„    .  ,    „       ^  (from  May  1,1975). 

Mark  L.  Rosenberg....  Counsel  (from  May  12, 

1975). 

Patrick  M.  McLain Counsel  (from  May 

.       „  27,  1975). 

Amy  C.  Pertschuk Clerical  assisUnt 

(from  June  16, 

Ivy  Baer Clerical  assisUnt 

(from  June  30, 

1975). 
Subcommittee  on 

Energy  and  Power: 
Frank  Potter Counsel  (from  Mar. 

21,  1975). 
Robert  M.  Howard Research  assistant 

(from  Mar.  21, 

1975). 


H  435. 41 
4,435.41 

16,021.80 
2,094.00 


6,000.00 
6,000.00 
2,966.67 

433.33 


14.874.99 
5,649.99 
2,138.88 
2,916.67 

3,400.00 

2,151.34 

5,600.01 
250.00 


17,015.73 
10,100.00 


17,278.92 

16,554.30 
16,554.90 
9,292.52 

9,308.58 
5,811.78 


5,759.64 
6,431.72 


8,131.38 
7,051.14 
6,422.32 
9,000.00 


8,083.33 

7,125.00 

6,091.98 

5,071.44 
2,310.00 

7,200.01 

4,900.00 

7,416.67 

6,000.00 

2,673.62 

2,250.00 

2,499.99 

3,727.77 

1,500.00 

2, 109. 73 

1,133.33 

250.00 

8.33 


10,000.00 
7,500.00 
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Name  of  employee        Profession 


ToUl  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


ToUl  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


ToUl  ross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


$4,088.88 
2,133.34 


Valerie  P.  Duval ^^'^Ji'tl^^i"" 

Barbara  H.  Witmeyer..  Secretiry-clerk 

(iroin  war.  co, 

1975).       ,      , 

Carolyn  C.  Hanks Clefk  0'<""  *P'-  ^• 

„    M                          do                       -       2,450.00 
Danielle  M.  <"> 

Beauchamp.  2  874  99 

.  Hunt ''M«*"=V"''f  \o7« 

(from  Apr.  7, 1975). 

Assistant  counsel 

(from  Apr.  8,  1975). 


Peter  S. 


Richard  T.Fenton... 

Bruce  R.  Henke Mino'ity  s«aff  assist- 

"  ant  (from  May  15 


2,683.32 


7,000.00 
2,766.67 


Walter  W.  Schroeder 
III. 


1975). 
Research  analyst 
(from  May  19, 
1975). 

M^'cUnowitz Cle;i«:ST6! 

1975). 


2,044.44 


2,450.00 


250.00 


Earl  C.Dudley,  J  r General  counsel  (from  $13,300.00 

Feb.  18. 1975).  ^^ 

Jerome  M.  Zeifman General  counsel  (from  3, 000. 00 

Jan.  1. 1975  to 

Stiff"direitor...: \l°SS:'^ 

Counsel f'SSSSS 

(to  18,  000. 00 

Counsel  (from  Jan.  1.  12, 000. 00 
1975  to  Apr.  30, 
1975). 

Franklin  G.  Polk Associate  counsel }S'?22aS 

Counsel U' ,2,  ,» 

Associate  counsel l,'„,jiS 

Associate  counsel  7, 914.  OU 

(from  Apr.  1,  1975).  ,  cnn  nn 

James  F.FaIco Counsel  (from  Apr.  1,  7,bOO.uu 

1975).  ,.    ,„    en 

Associate  counsel IJ-Yii'SJ 

Counsel  (from  Apr.  1,  7, 125. 00 

Legislative  analyst 1H25S 

6,  249.  !W 


Garner  J.  Cline 

Herbert  Fuchs 

William  P.  Shattuck... 
H.Christopher  Nolde.. 


Alan  A.  Parker 
Thomas  E.  Mooney.. 
Michael  W.  Blommer 


Alexander  B.  Cook 

Arthur  P.  Endres,  Jr.. 


Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the 

[nvuonment:  17  nic  73 

Stephan  E.  Lawton....  Counsel     ...  -----  »'."''■  '| 

)o  Anne  Glisson Research  assistant.    . .  »•  l^y.  83 

Patricia  T.  Gomer Off^^e  n^ana^er  ( rom  3, 368. 07 

""'•^Vo"  2,499.99 

1975). 


Sherryl  D.  Wilson ^*^*'l  ^g 


«endyE.Kravitz Secretary  O-om^^^^^^^ 


Donald  W.Dalrymple 

Stephen  J.  Connolly. 
Sydney  S 


1975). 
Assistant  counsel 

(from  May  19, 

1975). 
Staff  assistant  (from 

May  1,  1975). 
Coale       --  Clerical  assistant 

(from  May  19. 

1975). 


1,666.66 


2, 333. 34 


4,166.66 
630.00 


Frances  Christy 

Alan  Coffey,  Jr Associate  counsel 

(from  Apr.  1,  1975). 

Constantine  J.  Gekas do iT'imkq 

Mary  G.  Sourwine Clerical..—...——      "'ils?^ 

Gertrude  C.  Burak Clerical  (from  Jan.  1.  7, 868.  JU 

1975  to  May  31. 

Pearl  L.  Chellman Clerical i«c  « 

Alma  B.  Hajrdt do     ...  —  -.-       lf^l\ 

Michael  Kelemonick Clerical(from  Apr.  1.  4.250.U1 

1975).  , 

Florence  T.  McGrady ..do 1?52  lii 

Alice  Smith Clerical.       .-...- - 

Sharon  B.  Hughes Clerical  (from  Feb.  20. 

1975). 
Carolyn  S.  Thompson....  Clerical  (from  Feb.  25, 

Annelie  Weber Clerical  (from  Mar.  3. 

1975). 


7.  528. 32 
4,548.63 

3,675.00 

3,441.48 


Timothy  J.  Hart AssisUnt  counsel ^,'°m\'m 

Gail  P.  Higgins Counsel  (from  l.OOO.OU 

June  16,  1975). 

James  D.  Hoard Staff  analyst  (Jan  1  1,612.  U 

to  Feb.  14,  1975). 
Sharon  B.  Hughes Clerical  (from  Jan  1  1, 469.  Z8 

to  Feb.  19, 1975). 
Thomas  W.  Hutchinson ..  Counsel      ...      ...  -      l^.  »"• " 

Susan  Kapuza Clerical  (frorn  Jan.  1.  1,553.48 

1975  to  Feb.  23. 

1975). 
Jeffrey  Kayden ^'isTs'to  a"!  30' 

1975):  ' 

Michael  Kelemonick Clerical  (from  Jan.  1, 

1975  to  Mar.  31. 

1975). 
Kenneth  Klee Associate  counsel.. 

p'*''^''"^  '^"'«»" "r^'ZZ'iA 

Bruce  Lehman Counsel - I!?li2l 

Richard  B.  Levin AssisUnt  counsel 

(from  June  2,  1975). 
Stephen  P.  Lynch Research  assistant 

(from  Jan,  1,  1975 

to  Apr.  30,  1975). 
Clerical  (from  Jan.  1, 

1975  to  Mar.  31. 

AssisUnt  counsel l?????? 


Florence  T.  McGrady... 


1,125.56 


4,115.82 


9,998.40 
244.45 


1, 288. 88 
3,  545. 46 


4,115.82 


JanetMcNair T.'T''"", s  875  02 

BernadetteMaguire Clerical i'57«sn 

Mary  E.  Manners a.-''",;.-     -iorii-       ^?^''*" 

Audrey  Marcus Clerical  (from  Apr.  14. 

1975). 
Benjamin  Marshall,  Sr..  Security  office^' O'om 

23?19'75). 
Michael  J.  Murphy Clefk  (from  Jan  1, 

1975  to  Jan.  8, 

1975). 
Michael  P.  Murphy Messenger  (from  Jan. 

1  to  Feb.  14.  and 


2.352.79 
2, 208. 33 


211.04 


2,458.24 


Total 260,648.25 


Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Protection 
and  Finance: 

Harvey  A.  Rowen . . 

Siegmund  W.  Smith 
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Counsel '^S^'^ 

Staff  administrator  n  nnn  nn 

(from  Apr.  1, 1975). 
Janie  A.  Kinney ^"{qt'bx  ^''°"'  *"*'" 

Peter  Kinzler ;>-'"'; VunVH^V""""       ''^'^ 

Nancy  Ann  Nord Counsel  (Minority) 

(from  Apr.  1, 19/5). 


9,000.00 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 
6,249.99 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


ToUl  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


3.249.99 
3,000.00 


(from  Apr 

Judith  A.  Quinn SecreUry  (frorn 

Apr.  1.  1975). 

Dale  C.  Bechtel „.■  ■'^"r-'Mni "       6  224  34 

Marions.  Ryan Clerical  assisUnt b,^«.« 

Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and 

WinrKo«« CounseKfrom  10,000.00 

Mar.  21. 1975) 
LeRoy  Charles  do 10,000.00 


Clerical *^'?52°S 

do  5.388.00 

do' 12,883.89 

1.458.34 


Corcoran. 
James  Van  Deerlin... 


Legislative  assistant 
(from  Mar.  21, 
1975). 


Lisa  M.  Spang Office  m^ana|er^(f rom 

Wendy  J  Cell Executive 'assistant 

(from  Apr.  28. 
1975). 

William  T.  Druhan....  Staff  assistant  (from 
May  1, 1975). 

'=''"'"  ESP''"' X'll^g^). 

Mary  E.  Prendergast..  Clerical  assistant 

(from  June  2, 1975). 

Jeffrey  B.  Bloom Clerical  assistant 

(from  June  9, 1975). 


ToUl. 


3,833.33 

2.031.95 
2,710.51 

3, 000. 00 

1,156.94 

1,812.50 

483.33 

366.67 


536. 260. 99 


Lynn  Alcock 

Veronica  Amick 

Maurice  A.  Barboza . 

RiU  L.  Bartlett Clerical  (from 

May  19,1975). 

Roberts.  Bates W^"«"?*/ (*[??; 

June  19,  1975). 

Cynthia  L.  Battle Clerical  (frorn 

'  June  16, 1975). 

Martin  H.  Belsky CounseKfrom 

Apr.  21.  1975). 

Michael  W.  Blommer....  Associate  counsel 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

Mar.  31.  1975). 

Timothy  A.  Boggs Legislative  assisfanf 

(from  Mar.  1. 1975). 

Martha  K.  Brown Cler'C'l b'™  70 

Robert  L.  Brown AssisUnt  counsel fl^ll 

Anne  B.Butler Clerical...     H^  SJ 


280.00 

312.50 

5.444.44 

7,914.00 


4, 666. 68 


Steven  J.  Chmieleski....  Messenger  (from 

Jan.  29  to  May  5, 

1975). 
Ann  R.Clinton Clerical  (from 

Feb.  19  to  May  30, 

1975). 
Alan  Coffey,  J  r Associate  counsel 


2. 020. 84 


from  May  8,  1975). 
Nancy  L  Parke '^'Vg?!' toTall '?"' '' 

1975). 
Alan  A.  Ransom CounseKfrom  June 

23, 19/5).  -_.  „ 

Cheri  Robinson CI*L''f'  r -.Vfr;™"""  1  891  69 

t>e""'^S.  Rutkus SUff  Anal^jrt  (ttom^^^  1,891.69 

14,  1975). 

DawnM.  Ruuspakka....  Clerical. in'nn    8? 

ArdenSchell A^''?''"  ."^"""f -r"  2' 022  46 

S-Shafer '^^g^'^TA''  '•*" 

Leonard  Shambon CounseKfrom  Apr.  7.  5, 250. 00 

Judith  M.  Shellenberger.  Clerical...       - \mM 

CarlH.Simms Securitv  officer U"-"" 

Sandra  Sincavitz Clerical     .  -  -  - .- s,  iw.  m 

Jared  B.  SUmell AssisUnt  counse  2, 895. 74 

(from  Jan.  1,  19/5 

to  Feb.  15, 1975). 

Kenneth  G.  SUrling *s«^'"V°!I1?*!q7S^ 

(from  June  9, 1975). 

JoyceM.  Straube.......  Clerical c' 276  81 

Gall  Sullivan -—do »■  ^S-  ^5 

Robert  J.  Trainer Counsel.    6  053  70 

LouisS.  Vance Messenger.      7'm721 

pitriciaVillareal SUff  analyst  (from  7,097.21 

Feb.  5,  i3i3).  , 

Dorothy  C.  Wadley Clerical 3  971  58 

Weaver- t-:----:'-'-:  4;6io:« 

'AssisUnt  counsel ?'!c2c5 

1,  40D.  0/ 


226.89 


577. 78 


3.400.00 


5. 539. 80 


(Jan.  1  to  Mar.  31, 
19  " 


Daniel  L.  Cohen. 


Counsel'... 12.530.26 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

July  18. 1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judicial^  pursuant  to  section  60)  of 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  January  1.  to  June 
30, 1975.  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  toUl  salary  of  each  person  employed 

(see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  TotaHunds  available  during  this  period ^^•°'.i  iff:ti 

3.  Amountexpended  during  this  period b45,biu.55 

PETER  W.  RODINO,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


2, 542. 40 


5. 358. 84 
8.660.58 
2,340.87 

1.227.77 

6.450.96 


Donald  R.  Coppock Information  officer 

(Jan.  1  to  Apr.  22, 

1975). 

Lizzie  M.  Daniels Clerical 

Eva  J.  Denev do         .----... 

William  P.  Dixon Counsel  (''om  Jan  1 

to  Jan.  31. 1975). 
Maureen  A.  Doherty Clerical  (from 

May  27.  1975). 
Arthur  P.  Endres.  Jr Counsel  (from 

Jan.  1  to  Mar.  31, 

James  F.  Faico do.'....       I'^m 

James  B.Farr Messenger-clerk l^A\ 

Theresa  M.  Gallo Clerical  (frorn  5,Z0l.bi 

Jan.  1  to  May  14, 

Associate  counsel  5, 5J9.  »o 

(from  Jan.  1  to 
Mar.  31, 1975). 


Constantine  J.  Gekas... 


Gary  Weaver. 
Marice  C.  Worth. 

Janice  A.  Zarro _  .        .. 

Eugene  W.  Gleason Research  assisU 

'  (from  June  9, 

1975)  a  .,,;  ,7 

George  C.Armstrong....  Investigator...      ...-       '•"iJ-^^ 

Margie  D.  BiggersUff...-  ClericaKtrom  Jan.  1. 

1975  to  Apr.  li, 

1975). 

Daniel  Butler ^!?'^',V,;„-«-i;;"i  ' 

S  Janice  Coil Clerical  (from  Jan.  1, 

o.  Janice  wn-  jg^j  ^^  ^p^  20, 

Robert  A.  Crandall Counsel'- ^9  950' 20 

Anniel  Cunningham Clerical s'm6'48 

Florence  B.  Doyle do.-,--- ».«».w 

Donna  E.  Francisco Research  assistant 

(from  Jan.  1 10 

James  L.  Gallagher Research  analyst IHnfi 

Helen  M.  Gittings "'*°'--i;.-,„V 10.81»« 

«""'•""•"«•" '%rri975to 

June  15, 1975). 
Janie  E.  Horner ^le'^^^'S  a! '' 

Robert  M.  Horner SUff  assisUnt ?-H?-22 

Doris  R.Jaeck Clerical.. 

Mildred  V.  James do... 


3,438.20 


6. 346. 59 
4.533.91 


3.9(M.24 


15.633.70 


1, 190. 03 


6, 393. 58 
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llAYROLL-Con.  SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL  


Name  of  employM        Proftsslon 


V.  Bernice  King. Qerlcal  (from  Jan 

1975  to  Feb.  28, 
1975). 

John  F.  Lewis Staff  assistant  (Jan 

1975  to  May  16, 
1975). 

Anita  Sarah  Maggio Clerical 

Virginia  Mdsino do 

Terry  M.  Morgan Clericai  (from' Jan." 

1975  to  Feb.  28, 
1975). 

Alfred  M.  Nittle Counsel. 

Richard  R.  Norusis Investigator 

Alma  T.  Waff Research  analyst  "! 

William  T.  Poole do 

Stuart  Pott Investigator 

Audrey  L.  Rollins Clerical  (from  Jan.  j 

1975  to  Mar.  15, 
1975). 

Herbert  Romerstein Investigator.. 

William  G.Shaw Research  director 

Mary  Ellen  Showalter....  Clerical  (from  Jan  j 
1975  to  Feb.  28, 
1975). 
Albert  H.  Solomon,  Jr...  Investigator 


„ 


Linda  E.  Spirt Clerical  . 

William  H.  Stapleton  ...  Staff  director 

John  N.  Stratton Investigator 

Sara  Jane  Strawser Clerical  (from  Feb 

1975  to  Apr.  30, 
1975). 

Barbara  C.  Sweeny Editor. 

Susan  K.  Tonkinson Clerical 

Mary  Myers  Valente do     — 

DeWitt  White Counsei.'.'.I".^",",' 


COMMITTEE  ON   MERCHANT  MARINE  Ah  D   FISHERIES 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi 
to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-  month 
1,  to  June  30, 1975.  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

(see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period. 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period. 


July  22,  1975. 

eries  pursuant 

leptesentatives. 

perjod  from  January 


LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAji 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Majority; 

tmest  J.  Corrado Chief  counsel 

Ned  P.  Everett Counsel 

Leonard  L.  Sutter do 

Francis  D.  Heyward...         do 

Francis  P.  Still Chief  clerk'.'." 

W.  Bernard  Winfield...  Clerk 

Vera  A.  Barker Secretary 

Peter  D.  H.  StKkton. .  Investigator  (Jan.'il" 

T     ^      ..  Jan.  31, 1975). 

Transferred  from 

investigative  staff, 
Apr.  1,1975: 
Mary  C.  McDonnell....  Counsel 

Carl  L.  Perian Professional  "staff 

member. 
Terrence  W.  Modgtin..         do 

Donald  A.  Watt Editor.' 

Ruth  I.  Hoffman Assistant  clerk 

Jacquelyn  M.  Research  assistant". [^ 

Westcott. 

Eleanor  P.  Mohler Secretary 

Mabel  Duran .  do         

Marvadell  C.  Zeeb "  do 

Minority:  

Richard  N.  Sharood. . .  Chief  minority  counsel 

Charles  A.  Bedell Deputy  minority 

„     .  .  counsel. 

Virgmia  L.  Noah Minority  clerk 

Transferred  from  

investigative  staff, 
Apr.  1, 1975: 

^l?"^'"'  **■  Assistant  n  inof  ity 

Lockhart  clerk. 


Total. 


September  8,  1975 


Total  gross 

ulary  '^;:ring 

Smonth 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profasaion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gron 

"'•fy  during 

6-ino«tk 

period 


$3, 688. 22 


Majority: 
Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr 


1,        12, 007. 88        James  W.  Spensley 


3,941.16 
5, 673. 39 
1,190.03 


17.800.00 
10. 180. 71 
7. 826.  C7 
9, 129.  56 
8, 925. 81 
2, 503. 57 


16,  783.  03 

11,219.93 

1, 156. 04 


9, 505. 20 

$8,  535.  93 
6,  336. 80 
9,  644.  34 
2,901.81 


6,  260.  70 

5,  349. 14 

11,  076.  70 

17,  552.  76 


Michael  S.  Sawyer 

Carolyn  W.  Robinson.. 


Counsel  (terminated  $5, 400. 53 

Mar.  20, 1975). 
Counsel  (appointed  4, 791  66 

Apr.  22, 1975). 

Julia  P.  Perian Professional  staff  5,000.01 

member  (appointed 
Apr.  1,  1975). 
Clerk  (appointed  2, 275. 00 

Mar.  31, 1975), 
Stenographer  (ap-  2, 138. 90 

pointed  Apr.  21, 
1975). 
Minority: 
George  J.  Mannina,  Jr.  Minority  staff  assistant         5, 750. 01 
(appointed  Apr.  1, 
1975). 

Austin  P.  OIney Minority  staff  assisUnt         6,466.67 

(appointed 
,    ,  ^  Mar.  24, 1975). 

Jack  E.  Sands... do 6  197  23 

Grant  Wayne  Smith do.    6466  67 

Transferred  to  Standing  

Committee  payroll. 
Mar.  31,  1975: 
Majoiity: 
Mary  C.  McDonnell. 
Carl  L.  Perian 


Minority — Continued 

Anthony  Fisher Staff  assistant  (as  of  Jll  rut  « 

Feb.  1,  1975).  ♦"■«".  50 

William  Manoogian  ...  Assistant  counsel  (as  B  sin  nn 

of  Feb.  8,  1975).  ''^•" 

J.  Warren  Geurin Investigator  (as  of  r  i«  c. 

Mar.  1,1975).  '"*•« 

Florence  Slovek Staff  assistant  (Feb.  1  I  ir«  « 

„     ^    ,.                         to  Feb.  28, 1975).  •'"" 

Ray  Coultrap Staff  assistant  (as  of  7  mi  « 

.       „                               Feb.  1,1975).  ""'•" 

Jean  Gilligan Staff  assistant  (as  of  6  000  nn 

Mar.  1,1975).  "."w.cg 

Kathryn  Reynolds Secretary  (as  of  Feb.  1  6  MI  « 

1975).                     '  "'■'"'•» 

Margaret  R.  Barry do 5041  55 

T'"^' 237,943.41 


SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROU 


Terrence  W.  Modglin.. 


Counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Clerk. 


DonaldA.Watt Editor „  ,^  ..„ 

Ruth  I  Hoffman Assistant  clerk ........       4]  65!  24 


6, 102. 39 
7,  845. 90 

3, 630. 60 
5, 954. 28 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

o-montli 

period 


Jacquelyn  M  Westcott 
Eleanor  P.  Mohler. 

Mabel  Duran 

Marvadell  Z.  Zeeb. 
Minority: 
Gwendolyn  H. 
LockharL 


Stenographer-clerk 3,866.22 

Secretary 3,662.07 

do 3,644.82 

do 3,230.94 

Assistant  minority  3, 777  66 
clerk. 


Total 90,269.80 


l^rson  employed 

J663, 728. 02 
286, 253. 18 
Chairman. 


PAYROLL 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

T   .k    r,    ,    ,>■.    ..  July  16, 1975. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  pursuant  to 
section  60)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  perJod  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  to  June  30, 1975  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed 

(see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period J978  943  41 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period ""    438,065.10 

DAVID  N.  HENDERSON,  Chairman. 


..  .    .  Full  Committee  Investigative  Staff 

Majority: 

MollyLyons. .•_.  Assistant  document  S4  944  n 

clerk.  ♦^.w.M 

JohnGabusi Staff  assistant..  9  641  67 

Alton  Howard Printing  editor  (Jan.  1  WKs'sG 

,  .      ..         „  loJan.30.1975). 

JoAnn  Ciaravella. Staff  assistant  6  538.90 

•  Edward  Hugler Investigator  (Jan.  1  to  2' 275  00 

„     ,    ,                            Jan.  30, 1975).  ' 

Kandy  Kovaleski Secretary.     .  5  265  10 

Diane Bakall Clerk-typist.  .  im.a 

Patricia  Marines Staff  assistant  (as  of  5' 416.85 

„     .  Feb.  1,1975). 

Patricia  Perdue Secretary 5  079  99 

Edward  M.Sibble Research  assistant 2i036'67 

Marian  Goodman Secretary 4  697.24 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMinEE  PAYROLL 


$18,  000. 00 
18,  000.  00 
16,  386.  51 
13, 153. 14 

5,  516. 81 
14, 044. 56 
11,343.87 

1,  666. 67 


6, 750.  00 
7,  845. 90 

4,  374. 99 
6,  037. 60 
4,  068.  24 
4, 374.  99 

3,  750. 00 
3,644.82 
3, 375. 00 

17,  467.  68 
11,607.18 

11,042.40 


3,  777. 66 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


1,195.83 
723.33 
5,732.79 


7,474.35 

6,000.00 

366.67 

250.00 

894.44 

1,077  22 

2,006.67 


186, 228. 02 


Majority: 

John  H.  Martlny Chief  counsel  J3  222  00 

Victor  C.  Smiroldo Staff  director  and        "      is!  000.00 

counsel. 

Robert  Lockhart Counsel...     .  17  316  67 

J.  Pierce  Myers Assistant  counsel  ("as  8' 145  83 

D     ^  .,    ,  <"  Mar-  6,  1975). 

Roy  C.  Mesker Senior  staff  assistant 

George  Gould Subcommittee  staff 

director  (as  of 

n  u    .  „  Feb.  1,  1975). 

Richard  Barton do 

lloyd  A.  Johnson "do 

Donald  F.  Terry Assistant  counsel— "  " 

Census  Subcom- 
mittee (as  of  Feb.  1, 
1975). 

Edward  Hugler Investigator  (as  of 

Feb.  1,  1975). 

Alton  Howard Printing  editor  (as  of 

Feb.  1,  1975). 

Gail  Weiss Staff  assistant  (Jan.  1 

„.„,..  to  Jan.  31, 1975). 

Maria  Pendleton Administrative  clerk 

Dorothy  Peters Executive  secretary 

Margaret  Napier. Document  clerk...  7'465  82 

Minority:  '.toj.ot 

Theodore  J.  Kazy Associate  staff 

•       ^  .   ,.^  director. 

Joseph  A.  Fisher. Senior  staff  assistant 

(as  of  Jan.  20, 1975). 


6, 498. 00 
12, 708. 35 


12,  708. 35 
12,  708. 35 
11,250.00 


13,125.00 

10,291.65 

1,477.78 

10,017.48 
9,  365. 00 


18,000.00 
14, 597. 33 


Nancy  BIyth Secretary  (as  of  May 

20, 1975). 
Monique  Alexander...  Secretary  (Apr.  14  to 
.   ,  June  15, 1975). 

Francis  Fortune.. Coordinator     (through 

...      .  Mar.  10, 1975). 

Minority: 
E.  Jane  Dodds Staff  assistant  (as  of 

Feb.  1,1975). 
Robert  Branand Staff  assistant  (as  of 

Mar.  1.1975). 
VenaMeador Clerk  (as  of  June  9 

1975). 
MeganSmith _...  Clerk  (as  of  June  16. 

1975). 

Margaret  Barry Secretary   (Jan.    3   to 

„    ,       „  Mar.  30, 1975). 

Kathryn  Reynolds Secretary   (Jan.    3  to 

Jan.  30, 1975). 

Anthony  Reynolds Staff  assistant  (Jan.  3 

„     „    ,  to  Jan.  30, 1975). 

Ray  Coultrap do.. 1,228.89 

Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee 

Paul  Newton Staff  assistant 12  533.35 

Patricia  Pankonin Secretary  6  183  33 

Evelena  Carroll Clerk-typist  4'  154  43 

Deborah  Willey.... Clerk  (as  of  June  2',  '  500. 00 

Kevin  Johnson Clerk  (as  of  June  16,  250.00 

1975). 

Postal  Service  Subcommittee 

Rosemary  Storey Staff  assistant 6,933.33 

Lyaia  Fox Secretary...  5,311.11 

Richard  Barton Subcommittee  staff  2,177.78 

director  (Jan.  3  to 
,  ..      ,  ^  Jan.  31,  1975). 

Arthur  Leonard Clerk  (as  of  June  1,  500.00 

Carolyn  Northrup do.. 500.00 


Postal  Facilities,  Mail,  and  Labor  Management 
Subcommittee 

Michael  Cavanagh Staff  assistant 6, 933. 33 

George  Gould Subcommittee  staff  2,255.56 

director  (Jan.  3  to 
r>    ■    u       u„  Jan.  31,  1975). 

Paula  Hemphill Secretary.  .  6  019.45 

Stacy  Rae  Jones Clerk-typist  (as  of  987. 00 

Feb.  10,  1975). 
Lawrence  Epstein Clerk  (as  of  June  16,  250.00 

1975). 


September  8,  1975 
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Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Retirement  and  Employee  Benefits  Subcommittee 

Richard  Bullock Staff  assistant  $3,033.33 

(through  Feb.  11, 

Ronald  McCluskey. Assistant  counsel  (as  7,175.01 

of  Feb.  1, 1975). 

Bettie  LaMotte Secretary.        ...  .       ^f^l] 

Bruce  O'Malley... Clerk  (as  of  May  15,  766.67 

Leslie  Friedman Clerk  (May  12  to  533.34 

June  13,  1975). 

Linda  Reynolds Clerk  (as  of  June  16,  250.00 

'  1975). 

EmDloyee   Political   Rights  and   Intergovernmental   Programs 
Subcommittee 

Eail  Weiss                Staff  assistant  (as  of  7,916.65 

"  Feb.  1,1975). 

IrisHunt     Secretary  (as  of  3,958.35 

Feb.  1,1975).  „,  „ 

Edward  Blake Clerk  (as  of  June  23,  133.33 

Census  and  Population  Subcommittee 

Richard  Greenberg Assistant  counsel  1,570.83 

(through  Feb.  11, 

Susan  Perrine Secretary  (Feb.  10  to  1,033.33 

Mar.  10,  1975). 
Carol  Lumb      Staff  assistant  (as  of  4,466.66 

Mar.  1,  1975). 
Daniel  Buck Staff  assistant  3, 333. 34 

(Mar.  1-Apr.  30, 

1975). 
Bertha  Ramlow Secretary  (as  of  1,555.55 

May  5,  1975). 
Matthew  Joseph Clerk  (as  of  May  12,  816.67 

Catherine  Clifford Clerk  (as  of  June  16,  250.00 

1975), 
Donald  Terry Assistant  counsel  1,866.67 

(Jan,  3-Jan.  30, 

1975).  

Total -- - 176,394.41 


David  A.  Heymsfeld Assistant  counsel  avia-      JIO,  748. 60 

tion  (effective  Mar. 

12,1975). 
David  L  Mahan     Assistant  counsel  avia-        10,120.85 

tion  (effective 

Mar,  16, 1975), 
Errol  L  Tyler  ...  Associate  counsel  (ef-  8,291.49 

fective  Apr,  1.  1975), 
John  F,  Fryer .-.  Assistant  counsel,  sur-  4,604.16 

face  transportation 

(effective  May  10, 

Marie  M.  Lynch. Clerk, Subcommittee  2,916.66 

on  water  resources, 
(transfer  from  In- 
vestigating Com- 
mittee May  1,  1975), 

Joseph  A,  Italiano Editorial  assistant  4,308.74 

(transfer  from  In- 
vestigating Com- 
mittee May  1,  1975). 

Cylde  E.  Woodle Transportation  engi-  1, 925. 33 

neer  (transfer  from 
Investigating  Com- 
mittee June  1, 1975). 

Marvin  R.  Evans Staff  assistant  (trans-  1,666.67 

fer  from  Investi- 
gating Committee 
June  1,  1975), 

Elizabeth  F.  Loughlin....  Minority  librarian  (ef-  1,500.00 

fective  June  1,1975) 

Total 232,512.43 


15,217.36 


John  Jeffrey  Carter Staff  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on  Eco- 
nomic DevelopmenL 

Charilyn  W.  Cowan Staff  assistant  (term- 
inated Mar.  31, 
1975). 

Nancy  Denholm Staff  assistant .  Sub- 
committee on  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Harry  Lee  Stout Staff  assistant, 

(terminated  Jan.  31, 
1975). 

Florence  B.  Edelen Minority  staff  assistant. 

Kevin  J.  Jennier Staff  assistant, 

(terminated  Mar.  23, 

Elisabeth  Forshay Staff  assistant.........       6,?Z?-9? 


2,200.00 


4,  434. 75 


1,149.00 


5,999.97 
2,849.04 


COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

July  15, 1975. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  pursuant 
to  section  5(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6  month  period  from  Jan- 
uary 3,  to  June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 

1  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period *^' ^*i' 2?5- ?? 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 859,276.56 

ROBERT  t.  JONES,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMIHEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Richard  J,  Sullivan Chief  counsel $18,000.00 

Lloyd  A.  Rivard Chief  engineer 18,000.00 

Lester Edelman Counsel 18,000.00 

Clifton  W.Enfield.. Minority  counsel. 7,614,00 

Dorothy  A,  Beam Executive  staff  assistant      13,928,64 

Meriam  R,  Buckley Calendar  clerk 11,275.08 

Sterlyn  B.  Carroll Staff  assistant. 10, 710. 30 

Ruths,  Costello.. do U- ?!?■?? 

Eria  S.  Youmans Minority  executive  staff 

assistant, 

Larry  Reida Associate  minority 

counsel. 
Robert  K,  Dawson Administrator  (ef- 
fective Jan,  3,  1975), 

Robert  F,  Loftus Staff  assistant  (effective 

Feb,  3, 1975), 
Douglas  M,  Copley Minority  staff  profes- 
sional staff  (effec- 
tive Mar,  1,  1975), 
Martha  L,  Spenger Minority  staff  assistant 


(effective    Mar. 
1975;  terminated 
May  23, 1975), 

Herbert  C,  Madison Professional  staff 

assistant  aviation 
(effective  Mar,  1, 
1975:  transfer 
Apr.  1,  1975). 


1, 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROU 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


.13, 


Staff  assistant. $6,038.43 

do  --      10,464.50 

8,473.85 


9, 172. 16 


7,901.07 
9, 558. 48 

17, 492. 00 

5,455.76 
5, 736. 10 


12,134.82 
18,  000. 00 
16, 695. 63 
12, 677. 86 
11,783.32 


4,150.00 


Catherine  A.  Evans 

Robert  F.Spence..  ,       .^    , 

Joseph  A.  Italiano Editorial  assistant, 

(transferred  to 
Standing  Committee, 
effective  May  1, 
1975). 

Nancy  Vital! --  Subcommittee  clerk, 

public  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Patricia  A.  Hill Staff  assistant 

Richard  A.  Barnett Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Gordon  E,  Wood Assistant  minority 

counsel, 

Toby  J,  Stein. Staff  assistant. 

Marie  M.  Lynch Clerk,  Subcommittee 

on  Water  Resources, 
(transferred  to 
Standing  Committee, 
May  1, 1975), 

Machele  J,  Miller Staff  assistant. 5  882.63 

Henry  G  Edier  Consultant  (terminated 

Mar.  31,1975). 
Phyllis  B.Stone Staff  assistant  (term- 
inated May  13, 
1975). 
Clyde  E.  Woodle. Transportation  engi- 
neer, (transferred 
to  Standing  Com- 
mittee June  1, 
1975). 

Errol  L  Tyler     Associate,  counsel, 

(transferred  to 
Standing  Committee, 
Apr.  1,1975). 

Olga  Wynnyk Staff  assistant ,i>SJ-S5 

Carl  Lorenz Counsel,  Subcommit-         "  »""  «" 

tee  on  Economic 
Development. 

Salvatore  J.  Damico Counsel 

Joanne  M.  Franteich Minority  staff  assistant 

(terminated 
June  16, 1975). 

Roger  B.Furey... Clerk JIJi« 

Stephanie  C.  Negley Staff  assistant ^'i^?S 

Carol  D.  Granville ....do....... -..._-.._.       rgJI  ii 

6, 65Z.  16 


17,800.00 


17,  800. 00 
5,528.06 


2,  250. 00 


Cheryl  Ann  Meyers Minority  staff  assistant. 

Anne  Howard Staff  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on 
Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

Robert  M.  Paul. > Consultant,  Subcom-  17,800.00 

committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Anne  D.  Clineburg Staff  assistant,  Sub-  6,559.48 

committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Sheldon  Gilbert Assistant  minority  17, 241. 61 

counsel. 

Joan  Marie  Kovalic Staff  assistant 9,652.17 


Mary  Kathryn  Trich Staff  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on 
Economic 
Development. 

SallieAnne  Bobo SUff  assistant, 

(terminated  Feb.  2, 
1975). 

Jeffrey  S.  O'Neill Minority  staff  assistant. 

Patricia  Stone — do 

Thomas  J,  Campbell Staff  assisUnt, 

(effective  Jan,  3, 
1975), 

Jane  Lymph Staff  assistant, 

(effective  Feb.  20, 
1975), 

Cyrus  T,  Anderson Staff  assistant, 

(effective  Mar.  8, 
1975), 

Linda  K.  Thompson Minority  staff 

assistant,  (termi- 
nated Mar,  31, 
1975;  effective 
Mar,  8, 1975). 

Patricia  Bethune Staff  assistant 

(effective  Mar. 
1975). 

Barbara  Bannister Minority  staff 

assistant,  (effective 
Mar,  17,  1975). 

Ann  Elizabeth  Cole Minority  staff 

assistant,  (effective 
Apr,  1, 1975), 

Herbert  C.  Madison Staff  assisUnt, 

(effective  Apr.  I, 
1975). 

Janet  Lee  Hoobler SUff  assisUnt, 

(effective  Mar.  24, 
1975). 

Ann  Braniff Staff  assisUnt, 

(effective  Mar.  25, 
1975). 

Ronald  K.  Ence Minority  prof,  staff 

member.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface 
TransporUtion 
(effective  Apr,  1, 
1975), 

Henry  S.  Pflanz Minority  prof,  staff 

member.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation, 
(effective  Apr.  1, 
1975), 
Staff  assistant, 
(effective  Apr,  1, 
1975,  transferred  to 
Standing  Committee 
June  1,1975), 

IraN.  Forman SUff  assisUnt, 

(effective  Apr.  10, 
1975). 

Wayne  Rowan Minority  staff 

assistant  (effective 
Apr,  1,1975), 
Sharon  Curtin SUff  assisUnt,  Sub- 
committee on  Public 
Buildings  and 
Grounds  (effective 
Apr.  23, 1975). 

Elizabeth  A.  Larson SUff  assistant, 

(effective  May  1, 
1975). 

MaryT.  Coman SUff  assisUnt, 

(effective  May  17, 
1975). 

Patricia  A.  Donovan Staff  assisUnt. 

(effective  May  12, 
1975), 

Roscoe  0,  Roberts SUff  assisUnt , 

(effective  May  16, 
1975), 

Christina  A.  Bacus SUff  assisUiit, 

(effective  June  16, 
1975), 

Randolph  W.  Deltz SUff  assisUnt, 

(effective  June  21, 
1975). 


8,800.00 

4, 300. 51      Marvin  R.  Evans 


9, 498. 30 


8, 107. 24 


4,434.75 


800.19 


14,086.74 
9, 963. 07 
12,361.09 


3,275.00 


4,622.95 


1,011.23 


4,500.00 


4,044.46 


3,000.00 


6,750.00 


2,155.57 


2, 483. 33 


5,000.01 


6.249.99 


3, 333. 34 


3, 262. 49 


4,  541. 67 


2,266.67 


1,791.66 


1,313.88 


980.00 


900.00 


300.00 


200.00 


ToUl 376,779.07 
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AID 


REVIEW 
PAYROLL 


Name  of  employM        Profession 


WilHam  0.  Nolm. 
Betty  Hay  Wright. 


Martha  t.  Downie 

Agnes  M  Ganun 

Kathryn  M.  Keeney... 

Shirley  K.  Novotny 

George  M.  Kopec ky... 
Robert G.  Lawrence.. 

Walter  R.  May 

John  P.  O'Hara 

PaulR.  S.  Yates 

George  P.  Karseboom. 


Charles  A.  Krouse.. 
Virginia  MIddledorf. 
B.  Craig  Raupe 

Charles  W.  Prisl...- 
WalterL.  Mazan.... 


Investigator 
Administrative  assist 

ant. 

Minority  clerk. 

Staff  assistant 
Chief  cler  k. . . 
Staff  assistant 

Chief  investigator 

Associate  counsel..., . 
Chief  counsel.. 
Associate  counsel... 
Minority  staff  directo 
Professional  staff 

member, 
-do 


Curtis  Edward  Whalen. 
Jeffrey  Simms 

Joel  Collins 


John  A.  Knapp. 
Total.... 


Staff  assistant 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Staff  engineer 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Minority  counsel. 

Staff  assistant  (teimi 
nated  Apr.  21, 197^. 

Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Apr.  22  1975, 
terminated  May  2, 
1975). 

Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive May  8, 1975). 


COMMIHEE  ON  RULES 
To  tfie  Clerk  of  the  House: 


luly  31,  1975. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  Rule 
XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  subm  ts  the  following 
report  for  the  6-month  period  from  January  p,  to  June  30, 
1975,  inclusive: 

Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  eaih 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedulfs 
A  and  B). 

Total  funds  available  during  this  period l..$147, 883. 91 

Amount  expended  during  this  period 119,  271. 12 

RAY  J.  MADOE  N,  Chairman 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMIHEE 


Name  of  employe*        Profession 


Laurie  C.  Battle. 


Donald  Gregory  Nicosia. 
Winifred  L.  Watts 


Margaret  Anne  Bundick. 

Dorothy  Ballenger 

Claudia  G.  Mooie 

William  D.  Crosby,  Jr.... 
Jonna  Lynne  Cullen 


Limto  L  Weaver. 


John  J.  Oooling.. 

Ray  Kamikawa 

Amelia  T.  Lasser 

Berlon  Michael  Mauldin . 


Donna  MaiieSiss. 
Trevia  A.  Dean... 
Michael  H.  Hynes. 


Counsel  and  staff 

director. 

Majority  counsel 

Administrative  assist 

ant. 

Staff  assistant 

Secretary 

Staff  assistant 

Minority  counsel 

Assistant  minority 

counsel. 
Minority  staff 

assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

Research  assistant... 
.do 


Minority  staff 

assistant. 
Research  assistant, 
.do. 


Patricia  S.  Fleming 

Margaret  E.  Broadaway. 

Total 


Minority  staff 

assistant. 
Research  assistant. 
do 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECH  OOLOGY 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


The  Committe  on  Science  and  Technology  puriuant  to  section 
6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represeni  stives,  submits 
the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  froi  i  January  1,  to 
June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  p^- 
son  employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 


OLIN  E.  TEA6U  ,  Chairman. 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


$14,086.92 
10,919.71 

9,  258.  23 

7,850.51 

11, 494.41 

7,  579. 12 

7,911.09 

5,441.93 

5.  859. 17 

17.  800. 00 

17,  800.  00 

16,  370. 96 

16,  370. 96 

7, 826. 07 

16,344.08 

4,082.13 
16,  370.  54 

8, 007.  07 
1, 150. 17 

116.07 


559. 26 


203.198.40 


PAYROLL 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


J18,  000. 00 

14,  069.  32 
12, 307. 38 

9,  528. 47 
8,861.02 
2,  875. 00 

15,  828. 00 
11,132.28 

6,941.60 

3, 333. 34 
2, 376. 67 
2, 376. 67 
2,  555.  56 

2, 427. 77 
1,  833. 33 
1,500.00 

937.50 
1.000.00 


117,  883. 91 


uly  25,  1975. 


J792, 171.  64 
408,296.50 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Philip  B.  Yeager... Counsel 

Frank  R  Hammill,  Jr... do 

Carol  F  Rodgers Secretary 

June  C.  Stafford do 

James  E.  Wilson,  Jr Technical  consultant... 

Patricia  J.  Schwartz Secretary 

Carl  Swartz Minority  staff 

Leon  F.  Drozd,  Jr Chief  clerk 

)ohn  L.  Swigert,  Jr Executive  director 

Rebecca  S.  Wheeler Administrative  spe- 
cialist. 

Michael  A  Superata Minority  staff 

Geraldine  L.  Fisher Secretary  (from  Mar.  5 

to  Mar  30). 

Donna  Lee  Sokolowski...  Secretary  (from  Mar  1 
to  Mar  30) 

Robert  C  Ketcham Technical  consultant 

(from  Apr.  1) 

William  G  Wells.  Jr do 

Helen  Lee  Fletcher Secretary  (from  Apr.  1). 

Georpe  W.  Fisher Clerk  (from  Apr.  1) 

Harold  A.  (>ould Technology  consultant 

(from  Apr  1) 

J  Thomas  Ratchford Science  ronsultant 

(from  Apr.  1) 

John  D.  Holmfeld Science  policy  con- 
sultant (from  Apr.  1). 

L.  Kirk  Hall Technical  consultant 

(from  Apr.  1) 

Thomas  N.  Tate Technical  consultant 

and  counsel  (from 


William  Garrett  Carter. . 

Suzanne  M.  Stamper  . 
Thomas  H  Tackaherry. 
Lynn  Lorraine  Graham.. 
Mary-Margaret  Harvey.. 


Apr  1). 
Publications  clerk 

(from  Apr  1) 
Secretary  (from  Apr  1). 
Clerk  (from  Apr  1) 
Secretary  (from  Apr  1). 
Secretary  (Apr.  1  to 
Apr  30). 

Ralph  N  Read Technical  consultant 

(from  Apr  1) 

Carroll  Revak Clerk  (from  May  27  to 

June  27) 

MaryS.  BIy Secretary  (from 

June  25). 

Linda  Marsha  Huey Secretary 

Regina  A.  Davis Clerk  (from  June  9) 


$18,000.00 
18,000.00 

8,521.92 

8,514.48 
18, 000. 00 

6,612.36 
15, 034.  31 

9,945.00 
18, 000. 00 

6,640.38 

11,551.50 
563.33 

764.45 

9,000.00 

9,000.00 
4, 105.  50 
9,000.00 
9.000.00 

9,000.00 

7. 617.  48 

4,  708. 35 

7,  687. 65 

3.060.00 

2,550.00 

2,008.14 

2,347.66 

833.33 

9.  000.  00 

620.00 

241.  67 

5. 100. 00 
916. 67 


Total 235,944. 18 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Robert  C.  Ketcham Technical  consultant 

(to  Mar.  30). 
William  G.  Wells,  Jr do 

Helen  Lee  Fletcher Secretary  (to  Mar.  30) 

Georne  W.  Fisher Clerk  (to  Mar.  30) 

Harold  A.  Gould Technology  consultant 

(to  Mar.  30). 

J.  Thomas  Ratchford. . .    Science  consultant 
(to  Mar.  30). 

John  D.  Holmfeld Science  policy  consult- 
ant (to  Mar  30). 

L.  Kirk  Hall Technical  consultant 

(to  Mar.  30). 

Thomas  N.  Tate Technical  consultant 

and  counsel  (to 


William  Garrett  Carter. 


Mar.  30). 
Publications  clerk  (to 

Mar  30) 
Secretary  (to  Mar.  30). 


Suzanne  M.  S  amper. 

Barbara  A.  Sutton Secretary. 

Ellen  M.  Barney Clerk _ 

Thomas  H.  Tackaberry..  Clerk  (to  Mar.  30) 

Lynn  Lorraine  Graham..  Secretary  (to  Mar.  30... 

Mary-Margaret  Harvey.. do 

William  S.  Widnall Technical  specialist. . 

Paula  D  Cottrell Secretary  (to  June  8).. 

Ralph  N.  Read Technical   consultant 

(to  Mar.  •iO). 
H.  Gerald  Staub Technical  specialist 

(from  Mar.  21). 
David  B.  Fnnegan. Technical  consultant 

and  counsel  (from 

Apr.  1). 

(jeraldine  L.  Fisher Secretary  (from  Apr.  1). 

Donna  Lee  Sokolowski do 

Charles  A.  Trabandt Minority  staff  (from 

Apr.  7). 
Darrell  R.  Branscome Technical  specialist 

(from  Apr.  14). 
Arch  Lee  Wallace  III Minority  counsel  (from 

Apr.  23). 
Mary  Beverly  Howard...  Secretary  (from  May 

19). 
Josephine  F.  Cox Secretary  (from  May 

20). 
Radford  Byerly,  Jr Science  consultant 

(from  May  1). 


$9,000.00 

9,000.00 
4, 105, 50 
9,000.00 
9,000.00 

9,000.00 

7, 617. 48 

4,  375. 05 

7. 687. 65 

3,  060. 00 

2, 550. 00 
4,500.00 
4, 200. 00 
2, 008. 14 

2. 193. 00 
2, 499. 99 

2,  500. 02 

3,  538. 67 
9.000.00 

4,  305.  57 

8. 750. 01 

1,950.00 
2,150.01 
5, 533. 34 

4,  705. 55 

3,588.88 

1,166.66 

426. 40 

5. 466. 66 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  groat 

salary  during 

6-montti 

period 


Thomas  R.  Kramer Science  consultant  $95!!  u 

(from  June  16). 
Jeremy  D.  Frey Clerk ,  research  (from  160  00 

June  23). 
Darcia  D.  Bracken Science  consultant  i,  i3o  5$ 

(from  June  9). 
Kathryn  A.  Carter Clerical  assistant  566  67 

(from  June  1). 
Carole  Austen  Hackes...  Clerk,  research  (from  530  00 

June  2). 
Gail  M.  Pesyna Science  consultant  666  66 

(from  June  16). 

Total 146,940.81 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


July  15, 1975. 


The  Committee  on  Small  Business  pursuant  to  section  6(i)  of 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  tor  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to 
June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period ■$634,166.59 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period ''249,359.22 


H.  Res.  201 


Statutory 


Total 


(•) $541,500.00 

(•>) 156,692.63 


$92, 666. 59 
92, 666. 59 


$634,166.59 
249,359.22 


Balance. 


384, 807. 37 


384,807.37 


JOE  L  EVINS,  M.C.,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch Clerk  (from  Mar.  1,  to      $10,000.00 

June  30,  1975). 
Justinus  (jould Deputy  general  12,000.00 

counsel  (from  Mar. 

1,  to  June  30,  1975). 
Henry  A.  Robinson General  counsel  (from         12,CIOa00 

Mar.  1  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Donna  M.  Watson.. Secretary  (from  Mar.  4,333.32 

1  to  June  30,  1975). 

Judy  Staples... do.     3.333.32 

Gabriele  Hamill. Secretary  (from  Mar.  17       1,583.33 

to  May  13, 1975).- 
Kenneth  H.  Davidson Staff  assistant  (from  3,583.32 

Mar.  1  to  June  3D, 

1975). 
Michael  James  Ward Assistant  counsel  5,550.00 

(from  Mar.  1  to 

June  30,  1975). 
Irene  Lois  Liberty Printing  editor  (from  6,500.00 

Mar.  1  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Bernard  Layne Financial  analyst  (from        8,333.32 

Mar.  1  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Wilta  C.  Rawls Minority  secretary  2, 166. 66 

(from  Mar.  1  to  31 

and  from  June  1  to 

30,  1975). 
Carol  Ann  Ward Minority  secretary  3,833.32 

(from  Mar.  1  to 

June  30,  1975). 
James  R.  Phalen Minority  counsel  (from       10,666.68 

Mar.  1  to  June  30, 

1975). 
Paul  E.  Kritzer Assistant  minority  8,833.32 

counsel  (from  Mar. 

1  to  June  30.  1975). 

Total 92,666.59 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Emilia  E.  Parrish Secretary  (from  Jan  1         $6,916.68 

to  June  30, 

1975) 
Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch Clerk  (from  Jan.  I  to  4, 583. 34 

Feb  28. 1975). 
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SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Con. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


justinus  Gould Deputy  general  $6,000.00 

""  counsel  (from  Jan.  1 

to  Feb.  28,  1975) 

HunrvA  Robinson General  counsel  (from  6,000.00 

"'"  '  Jan.  1  to  I  eb.  28. 

Patricia  A  Anderson....  Secretary   (from  Mar.  508.96 

16  to  31,  197b) 

Donna  M  Watson ^'f^fl? ^87975)"  '         "^'^'^ 

Lucille  C.  Hicks Secretary  d'om  Ja"  1         ?.  166. 66 

to  June  30.  197D). 
Anthony  J  DiStetano...  Subcommittee  staff  8, 333. 32 

member  (from  Mar. 

l.to  June  30.  1975) 
Thomas  A  Trimboli Subcommittee  counsel         8,333.32 

from  Mar  1  to 

June  30, 1975) 
Mary  Eileen  Hohman....  Clerk-typist  (frorn  4,722.21 

"'  '  Jan  1  to  June  30, 

ThomasG  Powers Counsel  (from  Jan.  1  to       12,500.00 

June  30, 1975). 

GecrgeE.Moll Subcommittee  staff  9,000.00 

'  member  (from  Mar. 

1  to  June  30,  1975). 
Kenneth  H  Davidson... .  Stafi  assistant  (from  1, 750. 00 

Jan  1  to  Feb  28, 

Stephen  P  Lynch Professional  staff  3,999.99 

^  member  (from  Apr. 

1  to  June  30, 1975). 
MichaelJamesWard....  Assistant  counsel  2.500.00 

(from  Jan.  1  to  Feb. 

28,  1975) 
Irene  Lois  Liberty Printing  editor  (from  3,083.34 

Jan  1  to  Feb.  28, 

William  F  Demarest,         Counsel  (from  Jan  1  11, 499. 98 

Jr  to  J""6  30,  1975). 

DouBlas  Charles  Nesbitt.  Staff  assistant  (from  500.00 

'  June  1  to  30, 1975). 

OouBlasl   Francisco Minority  staff  member  8.333.32 

(from  Mar.  1  to 

June  30, 1975).  ,„.,,. 

WiUaC.  Rawls Minority  secretary  2,083.34 

(from  Jan.  1  to  Feb. 

Carol  Ann  Ward -do I'qTkkk 

James  R  Phalen Minority  counsel  4,91b.bb 

(from  Jan.  1  to  Feb. 

28, 1975). 
Marvin  W  Topping Minority  staff  member         6,333.32 

(from  Mar  1  to  June 

30. 19").  c  ,«  « 

timira  R.  Stewart Minority  secretary  5,166.66 

(from  Jan.  1  to  June 

30. 19">  ,  „c  « 

PiulE  Kritzer Assistant  minority  4,Zlb.bto 

counsel  (from  Jan. 

1  to  Feb.  28,  1975). 
Raymond  S.  Wittig Minority  sub-  5.499.99 

committee  counsel 

(from  Apr.  1  to 

June  30,  1975). 

Total -    137,781.09 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

June  17. 1975. 

Tothe  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant  to  section  60) 
of  Ruta  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  January  3,  to  June 
30, 1975,  inclusive: 

1. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 
son employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $646,191.70 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 227, 392. 10 

RAY  ROBERTS,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

July  16, 1975. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  pursuant  to 
section  6())  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  Jan- 
uary 3,  to  June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person 

employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period ♦?,'???■« 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 53,  Vil.  ii> 

JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMIHEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

S-month 

period 


Oliver  E.  Meadows Staff  director $18, 

Mack  G.  Fleming Counsel }8. 

Billy  E.  Kirby      Professional  aide 18. 

Philip  E.  Howard do.. .-.--  15, 

John  R.  Holden Minority  professional  18, 

staff  member. 

Arthur  M.  Gottschalk Minority  professional  14, 

aide. 

Robert  Siegrist do 10, 

Michael  F.  Venuto ^...do J. 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Louis  A.  Tov/nsend Piofessional  aide 

Francis  W.  Stover Assistant  counsel 1 

5, 


Helen  A.  Biondi Chief  clerk. 

Morvie  Ann  Colby Clerk-stenographer. 

.MarJorieJ.  Kidd do 8, 

6. 
5, 


Arlene  Burnett. do. 

Candis  L.  Graves do. 

Margaret  Hulehan do 

Jill  f.  Cochran do 5 

Gloria  Royce do 4, 

Barbara  Daniel Minority  clerk-  5 

stenographer. 

Ronda  Kay  Miles Clerk-stenographer 1, 

Deborah  A.  Robey Minority  clerk- 
stenographer. 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 

292.00 

000.00 
541.66 
083.00 
5k0.00 
100.00 
945. 24 
529.06 
721.38 
188.46 
083.35 
083. 35 
895. 85 
595.02 

925.00 
708.33 


Total 186,191.70 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROU 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Name  of  •mployeo        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


William  Fullerton Professional  assistant.. 

Charles  Hawkins Professional  assistant. 

to  Apr.  30. 

Robert  Hill  Professional  assistant.. 

James  W.  Kel'ley do.... 

June  A.  Kendall Professional  assistant. 

to  Mar.  15. 

Harold  Lamar Professional  assistant 

Walter  Leassig Professional  assistant, 

from  Feb.  3. 

Robert  Leonard Professional  assistant, 

from  Apr.  1. 

Frances  Paris  Professional  assistant, 

Feb.  24  to  May  24. 

Doris  Parker Professional  assistant, 

to  Feb.  17. 

Marsha  Powell Professional  assistant  . 

Lou  Ann  Rowe. Professional  assistant, 

from  Feb.  1. 

Margo  Shildkret Professional  assistant, 

to  Feb.  23. 

Arthur  Singleton,  Jr Piofessional  assistant 

Janet  Stanzione Professional  assistant, 

from  Mar.  1. 

Carole  Vazis Professional  assistant. 

to  Mar.  31. 

Florence  Burkett Staff  assistant 

Virginia  Butler — do 

Cynthia  Carpenter Staff  assistant,  from 

June  9. 

Louise  Chrissos Staff  assistant,  Feb.  1 

to  Mar.  31. 

Marie  C.Crane Staff  assistant,  to 

Mar.  31. 

(^nnie  Faulkner do 

Barbara  Fry Staff  assistant 

Hughlon  Greene do 

Grace  G.  Kagan do 

Elizabeth  Lieblich Staff  assistant,  to 

Jan.  31. 

Walter  B.  Little Staff  assistant 

Danna  Palmer Staff  assistant,  to 

June  16. 

Jean  Ratlift Staff  assistant 

Karen  Schwarz.. do. 

Gloria  Shaver do 

Carole  Vazis Staff  assistant,  from 

Apr.  1. 

Total 


Alice  V.  Matthews Clerk-stenographer....  $3,869.34 

Vance  L.  Gilliam Recordsclerk ^'314.68 

JillT  Cochran  Clerk-stenographer 1,016.67 

Philip  E.  Howard Investigator 3,000.00 

Margaret  Hulehan Clerk-stenographer i.013.41 

Michael  McGinn Investigator S'iS;'?; 

Michael  W.  Vehle do ??ll?? 

James  A.  Arnold (Minority)  investigator.  2,666.66 

Wm.  Steve  Hurst Administrative  aide....  800.00 

Total 27,764.10 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

July  15,  1975. 
Tothe  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to  section  6(i) 
of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to 
June  30, 1975,  inclusive: 

1  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 
son employed  (See  attached  schedules  A  and 
B) 

2.  Total  funds  avaitable  during  this  period $1,837,712.15 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 537.749.16 

AL  ULLMAN,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMIHEE  PAYROLL 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


John  M.  Swanner Staff  director $18,000.00 

William  F.  Arbogast Assistant  staff  15, 828. 00 

director. 

Mariann  R.  Mackenzie...  Secretary 13,266.39 

Pamela  R.  Gray.. Assistant  clerk 4,220.80 

DianeC.  Munchak.. Assistant  clerk  (from  1,633.33 

Apr.  21,  1975).  

Total 52,948.52 


John  M.Martin,  Jr. Chief  counsel $18,000.00 

John  K.  Meagher Minority  counsel 18,000.00 

John  Patrick  Baker Assistant  chief  17,749.98 

counsel 
Mabel  Baker Professional  assistant,  5,500.00 

from  Mar.l. 
William  C.  Byrd Professional  assistant,         2,070.82 

to  Feb.  15. 
Loren  C.  Cox Professional  assistant,         9,066.68 

from  Mar.  19. 


$17. 749. 98 
11.833.32 

16.  355. 58 
17.749.98 
6,485.08 

17.749.98 
14,594.43 

6, 217. 76 

3,775.53 

1,680.70 

6, 067. 35 
5.  208. 37 

1, 693. 30 

17, 749. 98 
3,500.00 

4.510.99 

10,815.78 

12, 662.  40 

702.68 

2, 666. 66 

1,758.67 

2, 835. 84 

5, 143.  52 

12, 662.  40 

13. 189. 98 

1,099.17 

12,662.40 
5,887.31 

7,914.00 

7,755.72 

12, 134. 82 

4.510.99 


337, 712. 15 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Jeanne  Archibald Staff  assistant,  from 

June  9. 
Ann  Baxter  Staff  assistant,  from 

May  27. 
Mark  Bloomfield Staff  assistant,  from 

May  20. 
Suzanne  Blouin Professional  assistant 

from  Mar.  24. 

Gloria  Bloyer Staff  assistant 

M.  Kenneth  Bowler Professional  assistant, 

from  April  1. 
Madeline  Bryan Staff  assistant  from 

from  April  1. 

Louise  Chrissos do 

Paula  Cottrell Staff  assistant  from 

June  9. 
Connie  Faulkner Staff  assistant  from 

April  1. 

Virginia  Fletcher do 

Linda  Freeman Staff  assistant  from 

March  24. 

Susan  Friedman Staff  assistant 

Carole  Goddard      Staff  assistant,  from 

May  5. 
J  ulie  Hamos Staff  assistant  from 

June  1. 
Charles  Hawkins Professional  assistant 

from  May  1. 

Thomas  Hendershot. do. 

Stephen  Hill Staff  assistant  from 

June  23. 
Erwin  Hytner Professional  assistant 

from  March  24. 
Allen  Jensen Professional  assistant 

from  May  23. 
Thomas  Langston Staff  assistant  from 

June  9. 

Mary  Nell  Lehnhard Professional  assistant.. 

Robert  Leonard Professional  assistant 

to  March  31. 
Eugene  Malone Professional  assistant 

from  April  7. 
Norah  Moseley Staff  assistant  from 

April  7. 
Robert  Reese Staff  assistant  from 

May  20. 


$488.89 

1, 227.  77 

888.33 

4,  580. 57 

5,500.02 
7,500.00 

3,375.00 

3,999.99 
611.11 

2,835.84 

6,500.01 
4,311.10 

6, 250. 02 
1,866.67 

833.33 

3,406.66 

4,500.00 
133.33 

9,565.27 

3, 272. 22 

366.67 

8,664.00 
6,  217. 76 

7,233.32 

2,216.68 

1,332.50 
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SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  ( AYROLL-Con. 


NiiM  of  wnployM        Profession 


Paul  Rettjg Professional  assist,  nt. 

Judith  Rxhlin Professional  assistant, 

from  April  3. 

David  Rohr Professional  asslstint 

Lawrence  Ross Professional  assistant, 

from  June  23. 
John  Salmon Professional  assist4nt 

from  Mar.  18. 
John  StMrman Professional  assistant 

from  IMar.  24. 
Thomas  Stokes Staff  assistant ,  f ror  i 

June  17. 
Anne  Sullivan Professional  assibt4nt, 

from  May  19. 
William  Vaughan,  Jr Professional  assist^t, 

from  Apr.  1. 
Robert  Vonick,  Jr Staff  assistant,  fror 

Mays. 

Mjrv  Jane  Wignot Professional  assist^t. 

B.  H.  Wilkins Professional  assist^it, 

from  Apr.  1. 

ToUl 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGI  f<G 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Select  Committee  on  Aging  pursuant 
Rule  Xi,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represental  i 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  froi  i 
June  30, 197&,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  silary  of  each  pirson 

employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  anq  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  duiing  this  period... 

3.  Amount  expended  durmg  this  period 

WM.  J.  RANDALL 


July  10,  1975. 

to  section  60)  of 

ves,  submits  the 

February  20,  to 


SCHEDULE  A-SELECT  COMMITTEE 


PAYROLL 


Nam*  of  employee         Profession 


Full  Committee: 

Lyie  McClain- 

Michael  Murray 

V.  Bernice  King 

Nancy  Pless 

Yung  Ping  Chen 

Subcommittee  (Retire- 
ment Income  and 
Employment): 

John  F.  Tischler 

Susan  Lee  Aheron. .. 
Subcommittee  (Health 
and  Long  Term 
Care): 

James  A.  Brennan,  Jr 

Martha  Jane  Maloney 
Subcommittee  (Housing 
and  Consumer 
Interests): 

Jose  dana 

Subcommittee  (Federal, 
State,  and  Commu- 
nity Services): 

Edward  F.  Howard.   . 

Fumiko  NMN  Kuwa- 
yama. 

Roberta  Ann  Bretsch. 


Counsel 

Professional  staff 

assistant. 
Financial  secretary 

Secretary 

Research  analyst 


Staff  director 

Minority  staff  assistant. 


Staff  director. 
Secretary 


Staff  director. 


Staff  counsel 
Secretary 


Minority  staff  direct  ir..       3, 825. 00 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLI SENCE 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


The  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  pursu  int  to  section  6(j) 
of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representai  ives,  submits  the 
following  report  tor  the  6-month  period  fr  im  February  19, 
to  June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  tot^l  salary  of  4ach 
person  employed  (see  attached  schecqiles 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period.  ..J...  $750,000.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period ...      54, 787. 04 

OTIS  G.qKE,  Chairman. 
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Totel  gross 

salary  during 

6-mo(ith 

period 


J17,749.98 
4,888.90 

17,401.80 
788.89 

6,874.99 

9,161.10 

280.58 

1,  808.  34 

6,  750.  00 

1, 166. 67 

15,300.42 
7,500.00 

187, 348. 73 


$600.  000. 00 
50,  330. 02 
Chairman. 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

8-month 

period 


$6.  333.  33 
1, 666. 67 

7, 630.  80 

520.83 

53.33 


5, 416. 67 
2,  450. 00 


6, 750. 00 
2. 955.  56 


1.894.44 


6, 750. 00 
2,333.34 


July  31, 1975. 


SCHEDULE  A— SELECT  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Carolyn  M.  Andrade Office  manager,  from  $2, 455. 56 

May  27. 

John  L.  Boos Counsel,  from  May  14 . .       3, 916. 67 

James  B.  F.  Oliphant do 3.655.55 

Carl  H.  Sims. Security  officer,  from  3, 500. 00 

April  21. 
A.  Searle  Field Staff  director,  from  4, 700. 00 

May  14. 

Michal  Ann  Schafer Secretary,  from  June  1  1,  000. 00 

Emily  Sheketoff Research  investigator,  1,400.00 

from  May  19. 
Jonathan  A.  Flint Research  director,  777.78 

from  June  11 
Fred  K.  Kirschstein Investigator,  from  1, 161. 11 

June  12. 
Edward  Roeder Investigator,  from  1,588.89 

June  9. 
Gregory  G.  Rushford Investigator,  from  750.00 

June  16. 
Edwin  M.  Mixon,  Jr Investigator,  from  555. 55 

June  16  to  23. 

Richard  S.  Vermeire Counsel,  from  June  25.  450.00 

Jeffrey  R.  Whieldon Counsel,  from  June  23.  644.45 

Cheryl  Yamamoto Research,  from  June  16.  500.00 

Sandra  A.  Zeune Secretary,  from  500.00 

June  16. 

Total 27,555.56 


AD  HOC  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 

July  31.  1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period 
from  May  22,  to  June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person 

employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $150,000.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 4, 515. 95 

JOHN  M.  MURPHY,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A— SELECT  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Carl  Lewis  Perian Staff  director  (from  $349.28 

June  1). 
Clementine  Anthony Secretary  (from  June  1,000.00 

1) 

Vivian  B.  Wiesner Clerk  (from  June  1)....  833.33 

Robert  S.  Harrison Chief  clerk  (from  1, 000. 00 

June  1). 
Gladys  F.  G.  Lebreton. ..  Research  assistant  916. 67 

(from  June  1). 
Julia  P.  Perian Administrative  416.67 

assistant  (from 

June  1). 


JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     CONGRESSIONAL    OPERATIONS 

July  15, 1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  pursuant 
to  section  6(i)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  to  June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total   salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $395, 970. 37 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 257,603.17 

4.  Amount  committed  during  this  period,  not  yet 

billed 25,827.62 

JACK  BROOKS,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A-JOINT  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

alary  during 

6-month 

period 


Eugene  F.  Peters ._  Executive  director $18,000.00 

Francis  J.  Keenan Director  of  projects  17,780.10 

Cynthia  K.  Watkins Staff  administrator 9,480.54 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-nMntk 

period 


George  Meader Staffcounsel $5,66100 

Raymond  L.  {jooch do 2, 809!  90 

Donald  G.  Tacheron Research  director 8i874.J| 

George  Roger  King Staffcounsel 2  93L12 

Lynne  0.  Finney Staff  assistant l!295.24 

John  Clarke  Ahlers do 666.67 


Total 67,499.56 

OFFICE  OF  PLACEMENT  AND  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 
SCHEDULE   B— INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF   PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

e-month 

period 


Wilson  R.  Abney Staffcounsel 

Mark  A.  Filer.. Staff  assistant 

Robert  J.  Kelley do 

James  F.  McAllister Administrative  officer.. 

Grace  Seckler Placement  officer 

Gerald  P.  (VIcCartin do 

Peter  B.  Crouch Temporaiy  clerk 

Russell  S.  Gill do 

John  W.  Malloy Placement  officer 

Earl  Francis  Rieger Staffcounsel 

Samuel  V.  Merrick Staff  assistant. 

Gayle  D.  Fralen Placement  officer 

Linda  JoShelton... Secretary /stenographer. 

David  Robert  Solomon...  Placement  officer 

James  Joseph  Abrams...  Staff  assistant 

Nancy  Louise  Emery. . .     Receptionist  typist 

David  W.  Savercool Temporary  clerk 

Karen  Anne  Glenn Placement  officer 

Janet  E.  Moore do 

David  Wesley  Jones do 

Mary  W  Kopenski Clerk 

Thomas  M.  Quinn Staff  assistant 

Ellel  L.  Jones do.  

Sandra  H.  Padilla Administrative  officer.. 

Michael  A.  Norrls Placement  officer 

Donald  H.  Radler Staff  assistant 

H.  Preston  Pitts,  Jr do 

Fied  A.  Caccavale Temporary  clerk 

Deborah  H.  Gait do. 

Mary  C.  Dwyer do. 

Kathleen  M.  Durkin Receptionist/typist 

Lee  A.  Kidder Staff  assistant...  

Gerard  C.  Snow...   Administrative  officer.. 

Heathers.  Entrekin Secretary 

William  B.  Blacklow Staff  assistant 

Patricia  Neal  Gray do 

Victor  D.  Petaccio do 

William  Callaway Clerk 

P.  Campbell  Gardett Temporary  clerk 

Nancy  Leonard do. 

William  Raines  III do 

Rana  Shames Receptionist/typist 


$5, 644. 43 

10,630.57 

12, 290. 32 

15,400.34 

4, 750. 02 

1,823.60 

600.00 

684.72 

5, 153. 14 

11,869.06 

7,500.00 

5,541.68 

5,541.68 

4,666.68 

5,093.52 

4,025.00 

1,121.59 

5, 170. 74 

4,152.32 

4,333.32 

2,065.00 

9,375.00 

6,666.67 

5,644.43 

3,351.40 

7,500.00 

4,900.00 

1,088.89 

676.00 

502.67 

604,17 

437.50 

2,934.03 

4,  369. 18 


1,582.80 

1,900.00 

429.00 

1,619.48 

1,112.37 

144.45 

111.11 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


July  30, 1975. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production  pursuant  to 
section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  to  June  30, 1975,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person 

employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $89,782.52 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 87,325.04 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMIHEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

S-month 

period 


William  H.  Kincade.. 

Gary  Copeland 

Roberts.  Riggs 

J.  Michael  Hemphill. 

Edward  Sokol 

Margaret  Rayhawk.. 
Martha  Braddock... 

Mary  McElroy 

Georgia  Crump 

Joseph  Lewis 


Staff  director 

Assistant  director. 

Professional  staff.. 

do 


do 

Research  associate. 

Secretary 

Staff  assistant 

-do. 


Robert  B.  Geddle,  Jr.. 


Ruth  Baskerville. 
Harold  Warren..., 


Staff  director  (Mar.  5 

to  June  15). 
Professional  staff  (to 

Apr.  30). 
Secretary  (to  Jan.  31).. 
Contractor  (to  Mar.  31). 


$8,027.80 

4,376.82 

9,480.54 

12,964.56 

10,552.02 

7,666.68 

3,833.32 

894.44 

500.00 

iaiao.OD 

6,331.20 

803.55 
3,499.98 


ToUl 79,030.91 


September  8,  1975 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXATION 

September  5,  1975. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  pursuant 
to  section  e(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
siibmits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from 
Jinuary  1,  to  June  30,  1975,  inclusive: 

I  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B) 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $681,589.27 

3  Amount  expended  during  this  period 589,  583. 69 

AL  UlLMAN,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— JOINT  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

Mlary  during 

6-month 

period 


Laurence  N .  Woodworth .  Chief  of  staff 

Lincoln  Arnold. Deputy  chief  of  staff... 

Harbert  L.Chabot Assistant  chief  of  staff. 

Bernard  M.  Shapiro do 

Arthur  S.  Fefterman ....  Chief  economist 

Harrison  B  McCawley...  Refund  counsel 

James  H  Symons Statistical  analyst 

Jo^n  Jermanis ..do 

Mark  L.  McConaghy Legislation  counsel 

Robert  A.  Blum .do 

Michael  D.  Bird. Economist 

Albert  Buck  berg do 

LeonW.  Klud. do 

James  W.  Wetzler ..do 

Allans.  Rosenbaum Accountant... 

Howard  J.  Silverstone. . .  International  tax 

counsel. 
Robert  A.  Warden Assistant  legislation 

counsel. 

Richard  L.  Bacon Legislation  attorney 

Jimes  L.  Billinger do _ 

Don  L.  Ricketts do 

Paul  W,  Oosterhuis ...do 

Joseph  P.  Spellman Refund  attorney 

Carl  E,  Bates do 

Joseph  E.  Fink Statistical  clerk 

Cynthia  F.  Wallace do 

Pttar  J.  Davis Econometrician. 

Mtrcia  B.  Rowzie Administrative 

assistant. 

Joanne  B.  McDermott...  Executive  assistant 

Linda  R  Savage Secretary 

Hance  F.  Nagro do 

Jjmie  L.  Daley do 

Jacqueline  S.  Pfeiffer do 

June  M.  Matthews... do 

Amelia  Del  Carmen do 

Aleia  B.  Gage do 

Maria  L.  Winter do 

Norma  E.  Kershner do 

Elizabeth  A,  Dale do 

FraiKes  Abelitis do 

Sharon  F.  Malcom Secretary  (to  Feb.  21, 

1975). 

Michael  Cook Clerk 

John  Wendell do 

Tom  Hart.. Econometrician 

Thomas  R.  White  III Legislation  attorney 

(as  of  May  19, 1975). 
Dewitt  Fooks  Truitt Refund  attorney  (as 

of  Jan.  13,  1975). 
MaryGongee Secretary  (as  of 

Jan.  27, 1975). 
Guy  Richard  Eigenbrode.  Clerk  (as  of  June  16, 

1975) 
Michael  Oberst Legislation  attorney 

(as  of  Feb  1,  1975). 
Michele  Scott Legislation  attorney 

(as  nf  Mar  17, 

1975) 
Janice  Campbell Secretary  (as  of  Mar.  4. 

1975). 
Robert  Strauss Economist  (as  of 

May  1,  1975). 
William  Gerber Statistician  (as  of 

May  17, 1975). 


$19, 999. 98 
9,  504. 00 
18,  000.  00 
18, 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 
17,  948. 75 
17,041.65 
16, 849.  60 
18, 000.  00 
18, 000, 00 

13.  578,  98 
11,270,40 
15,  375. 02 
17, 948. 75 

17,  948.  75 

16, 944. 60 

14,  762, 93 
15,166.67 

9,  527. 48 
13,  781. 65 
13,632.93 
8,  376. 00 
8,011.67 
7,750.00 
8,150.00 

11,193.77 
8,746.27 
8,137.92 
7, 970. 00 
7,  752. 48 
7,091,65 
6,  %0. 00 
6, 965. 85 
6,731.67 
6, 533. 33 
6, 433. 35 
6, 383. 32 
1,569.66 

5,919.98 
4,221.00 
6,916.67 
3, 850, 00 

11,666.65 

5,166.66 

375.00 

14, 166. 65 
6, 355, 54 


3. 120. 00 
5, 333. 34 
1,  772, 22 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  riUe  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1685.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
united  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
flce  of  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
for  the  transition  period  July  1  through  Sep- 
tember 30, 1976  (H.  Doc.  94-243) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1686.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
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United  States,  transmitting  prop>08ed  appro- 
priations for  the  Privacy  Protection  Study 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the 
transition  period  July  1  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-244) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1687.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
tJnited  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  for  the  transition  period  July  1  through 
September  30,  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-245) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1688.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  Navy  research 
and  development  procurement  actions  of 
$50,000  and  over,  covering  the  6  months 
ended  June  30,  1975,  pursuant  to  10  VS.C. 
2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1689.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-29.  "To  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Standards  of  Assistance  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to  special 
living  arrangements,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1690.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Colvimbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-40.  "To  expand  the 
District  of  Columbia  Law  Revision  Commis- 
sion," pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1691.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-43,  "To  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  as  It  effects  unincorporated 
businesses."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1692.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-45.  "To  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to 
extend  minimum  wage  and  overtime  com- 
pensation protection  to  private  household 
workers";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1693.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-46,  "To  stabilize 
rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Rent  Stabilization  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes."  pursuant  to  section  602 
(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1694.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-42,  "To  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1975 
(Bill  No.  1-47)."  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1695.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-48.  "To  eliminate 
discrimination,  against  persons  who  are  or 
who  have  recently  been  pregnant,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1696.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-49.  "To  amend  Act 
1-29.  entitled,  "To  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Standards  of  Assistance  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  relating  to  special  living  ar- 
rangements.'," pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1697.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-50,  "To  amend  the 
District   of  Columbia  Public  Postsecondary 


Education  Reorganization  Act,"  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

1698.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  framework  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  In  the  construction  industry 
and  for  other  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1699.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Western 
Apache  judgment  funds  awarded  in  Docket 
No.  22-D  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  87  Stat.  466;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1700.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  serv- 
ices to  Iran,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on   International  Relations. 

1701.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  pursuant  to 
section  3(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations, 

1702.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations, 

1703.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  changes  In  market  shares  for  petro- 
leum products  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  1975,  pursuant  to  section  4(c)(2) 
(A)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  California: 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HJl.  5665.  A  bin  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
(Rept.  No.  94-462).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  9419.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  TV,  XI,  and 
Xrx  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  Increase 
the  Federal  matching  rate  for  purposes  of 
reimbursement  to  States  under  the  programs 
of  aid  to  needy  families  with  children  and 
medical  assistance;  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  9420,  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  October 
15,  1975;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  BIAOGI: 

H.R,  9421.  A  bin  to  authorize  emergency 
guarantees  of  the  bonds  Issued  by  the 
Miuilclpal  Assistance  Corporation  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
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H.R.  9423.  A  bill  to  amend  th  ! 
and  Secondary  Education  Act 
slst  school  districts  to  carry  out 
rity  plans  to  reduce  crime  agalpst 
employees,  and  facilities  of 
provide  for  the  reporting  of 
ted  In  schools,  and  for  other 
the  Committee  on  Education 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 
H.R.  9423.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Act;    to    the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.   9424.   A  bill  to   amend 
Oas  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9425.  A  bUl  to  extend 
Petroleiun  Allocation  Act;  to 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comn 
By   Mr.    CORNELL    (for 
AsFiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr 
BLotriN,  Mr.  Downit 
Mr.  Edgas,  Mr.  Flood 
Haix,  Mr.  Hahrington 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Hughes,   Mr.  Lent,  Mr, 
McHucH,   Mr.   Mikva, 
Mr.      MnxER      of 
MrrcHELL  of  New  York 

USY,   Mr.  MiTRPHT   of 

Nedzi,  and  Mr. 
fornla) : 
HM.  9426.  A  blU   to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
ered  by  certain  other  retirement 
establish    personal   savings    for 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
By   Mr.    CORNELL    (for 

RlXGLZ,    Mr.    ROTBAL,   MT, 

SmoK,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 

H.R.  9427.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
ered  by  certain  other  retirement 
establish  personal  savings  for 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
ByMr.  D'AMOURS: 

H.R.  9428.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  In  order  to 
delimiting  period  for  completli^g 
of   education    for    veterans 
programs  at  the  close  of  such 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H.R.  9429.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltl^ 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
In  which  a  veteran  has  to  vtae 
tlonal  benefits  and   to  extend 
of  eligibility  from  36  to  46 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V. 
himself.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr 
dlana,  and  Mr.  McFall 

HJl.  9430.  A  bill  to  amend 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
vide  additional  consultation  and 
to   employers,    and   for   other 
the  Committee  on  Education 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V 
himself,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  9431.  A  bill  to  strengthen 
ers'  compensation  programs, 
purpjoses;    to  the   Committee  on 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    DE    LUGO    (for 
Mr.  Phillxp  Burton)  : 

HS..  9432.   A  bUl  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   In  order 
for  quarterly  payment,  rather 
payment,  to  the  Government  of 
Islands   of   amounts  equal   to 
enue  collections  made  with 
tides   produced    In   the   Virgin 
transported    to   the   United 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  9433.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Exchange    Act    of    1934    to    restrict 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
from  acquiring  more  than  35 
nonvoting  securities  or  more  tha^ 
of  the  voting  securities  of  any 
securities  are  registered  imder 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  DODD: 
KM.  9434.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  111  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
SEJe  of  coffee  at  rest  and  recreation  areas 
on  Interstate  System  rights-of-way:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  9435.  A  bill  to  amend  section  111  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
sale  of  coffee  at  rest  and  recreation  areas 
on  Interstate  System  rights-of-way;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ftthian)  : 
H.R.  9436.  A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regulat- 
ing electric  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pat- 
TTSON  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Spell- 
man)  : 
HJl.  9437.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Energy  Research  and  Development  to 
establish  a  system  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  energy-conserving  Industrial  tech- 
nologies with   due  regard  for  the   need  to 
operate  such  a  system  In  a  manner  which 
will    stimulate    depressed    sectors    of    the 
American   economy;    to   the   Committee   on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip  Burton,    Mr.   Conte.   Mr.   EcK- 
RAROT.    Mr.   Edwards    of   California, 
Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Oude,  Mr.  Hates  of 
Indiana,      Mr.      Kastenmeier,      Ms. 
Keys,    Mr.    McFall,    Mr.    Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Mekva,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ottingeb, 
Mr.    Sarbanes,   Mr.    Seiberling,   Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
H.R.  9438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal   Act   to  encourage  research,  devel- 
opment, and  Implementation  of  energy  and 
resource  recovery  from  solid  waste,  and  for 
other  purposes;    Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  9439.  A  bill  to  create  a  special  tariff 
provision  for  Imported  glycine  and  related 
products;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    FASCELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
RoDiNO,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Pepper.    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Fibhzr,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Gude,  and  Mrs.  Spell- 
man)  ; 
HJEl.  9140.  A  bill  to  revise  the  effective  date 
provisions  for  pay  comparability  adjustments 
under  title  5.   United  States  Code,   so  that 
such    adjustments    apply    to    all    executive 
branch  employees  on  the  same  date;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btbon, 
Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Hubb.^rd,  Mr.  McCol- 
u?rKR,  Mr.  PicKLX,  Mr.  Spence,  and 
Mr.  Vicorito)  : 
H.R.  9441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcasting 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pish- 
es, and  Mr.  Nolan)  - 
H.R.  9442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  authority 
for  Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure of  Information  contained  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.   9443.  A  bill  to  amend   the   Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 

incentives  to  improve  the  economics  of  re- 


cycling waste  paper;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER : 
H.R.  9444.  A  bill  to  name  the  Federal  Build- 
Ing  In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the  "Glenn  Cun- 
ningham Federal  BuUdlng"  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  many  contributions  of  former 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
HJl.  9446.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  to  per- 
mit suits  against  bodies  politic  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  certain 
violation  of  civil  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MOSHER    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Reguxa,  Mr.  MoTTL,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Miller    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Latta,  '  Mr. 
Guyer,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kindness,  and 
Mrs.  F^nwick)  : 
HJl.  9446.  A  bin  to  deny  Members  of  Con- 
gress  any   Increase    in   pay   under  any  law 
passed,  or  plan  or  recommendation  received, 
during   a   Congress   unless   such   Increase  Is 
to  take  effect  not  earlier  than  the  first  day  of 
the  next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Port 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  9447.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  benefits 
determined  under  the  special  minimum  pri- 
mary  Insurance   amount   formula  shall  be 
increased,  when  other  benefits  payable  under 
such  title  are  Increased,  to  take  account  of 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  9448.  A  bill  to  create  a  special  tariff 
provision  for  Imported  glycine  and  related 
products;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.   9449.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Export 
Trade  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  ttae 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  9450.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for 
a    National    Student    Financial    Assistance 
Data  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN   (for  herself.  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bbodhxu), 
Ms.     Burke     of     California,     Mn. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DiGGS,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New   York,   Mr.   Drinan,  Mr.  Eil- 
bebo,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Harringtom, 
Mr.     Harris,    Mr.     Helstoski,    Mr. 
HuoHBS.    Mr.    Hyde,    Mr.    jENRxrat, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  LaPalcb,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,    Ms.    Meyneb,    and    Mr. 
MiKVA)  : 
HJi.  9451.  A  blU  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1968  and  title  6  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  prevent  discrimination  based  on 
marital  status;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  cm 
the  Judiciary,  and  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (for  herself.  Mrs. 
Mink,   Mr.   Mitchell   of   Maryland, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    New    York,    Bir. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Mxjrpht    of    New    York,    Mr.    Ot- 
tinger. Mr.  Patterson  of  Califcvnla, 
Mrs.  Pettis.  Mr.  Petskr,  Mr.  Rxgitla. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
SCHEUER.    Mr.    SOLARZ,    Mr.    Stokm, 
Mr.    Thompson,    Mr.    Waxman,   Mr. 
Charles  H.   Wilson   of   California, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
njR.  9452.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968  and  tlUe  6  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  prevent  discrimination  based  on 
marital  status;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
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the  Judiciary,  and  Banking.  Currency,  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 

HJl  9453.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  With  respect  to  the  re- 
newal of  Ucenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas : 

H  R  9454-  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
BS,  9455-  A.  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
nnxram  under  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  to  revise  and  extend  the  progrMn 
of  National  Research  Service  Awards,  and  to 
establish  a  national  program  with  respect  to 
eenetlc  diseases;  and  to  require  a  study  and 
Report  on  the  release  of  research  informa- 
tloa;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

BR  9456.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  Xin  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  program  for  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nlzaUons;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BYRON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr.    Alexander.    Mr. 
Phillip  BxmTON,  Mr.  Moorhead  oi 
California.   Mr.   Rees.   Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Hannapord,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Cotter, 
Mr.    McKiNNEY.    Mr.    Sabasin,    Mr. 
MoFFETT,    Mr.    Frey,    Mr.    Gibbons, 
and  Mr.  Mathis)  : 
H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and    requesting    the    President    to    Issue    a 
proclamation  designating  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber  14.    1975.    as   National    Saint   Elizabeth 
Seton  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mr.     Hubbard,     Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Waogonneb,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Emery,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.     Bauman.     Mr.     Boland,     Mrs. 
Heckler     of     Massachusetts,     Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Brodhead,   Mr. 
CHara,  Mr.  Traxleb,  Mr.  Cederbebo, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,    Mr.    Vander    Veen,    Mr. 
Carr,  and  Mr.  Dingkll)  : 
H.J.  Res.  637.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and    requesting    the    President    to    Issue    a 
proclamation  designating  Sunday,   Septem- 
ber 14,   1975.  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth 
Seton  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Metcalte,  Mr. 
MxiBPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
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Rostenkowski,     Mr.     Russo,     Mr. 
Shiplxt,   Mr.   Yates.   Mr.   Madigan, 
Mr.  Mikva,  Bilir.  Hall,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  PiNDLEY,  Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Hillis. 
Mr.   Hates  of  Indiana.   Mr.  Shabp, 
Mr.    Habkin,    Mr.    Mizvinskt,    Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 
Shriver)  : 
HJ.  Ree.  638.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and    requesUng    the    President    to    issue    a 
proclamation  designating   Sunday,  Septem- 
ber  14,    1973.   as  "National   Saint   Elizabeth 
Seton  bay":  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.   Oberstar,  Mr.  Lott,   Mr.   Hun- 
gate,  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Melcher,     Mr.     McCOLLISTER.     Mr. 
SANriNi.  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.J.  Res.  639.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday.  September  14, 
1975,    as    "National    Saint   Elizabeth    Seton 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
Conte,   Mr.    Delaney,    Mr.   Fascell, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  La  Falce, 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachvisetts,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mrs.  Mey- 
NER,   Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,     Mr.     Montgomery,     Mr. 
Nedzi.   Mr.   Pattison   of   New   York, 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.    Symington,    and   Mr.   Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.J.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14. 
1975,    as    "National    Saint    Elizabeth    Seton 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr. 
Clancy,   Mr.   Coughlin,   Mr.   Davis, 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr. 
Kazen,    Mr.    Kreugeb,    Mr.    McDade, 
Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Murtha,    Mr.    Patman,    Mr.    Poage, 
Mr.   Roonet,  Mr.   St   Germain,   Mr. 
Schulze,  and  Mr.  ViGORrro) : 
H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14, 
1975,    as    "National    Saint    Elizabeth    Seton 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Goter.  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Runnels,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  James  V. 
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Stanton,  Mr.  Stbatton,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr. 

Zeferetti)  : 
H.J.  Res.  642.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14, 

1975,  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Cornell, 
Mr.    HiCKS,    Mr.    McCormack.    Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  RoNCALio.  Mr.  Sat- 
terfield.  Mr.  Steioer  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.J.  Res.  643.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14. 

1976,  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    BAUMAN    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Hyde)  : 
H.    Res.    699.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  against  further  recesses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Ambro,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  : 

H.  Res.  700.  Resolution  establishing  a  select 

committee    to   study    the    problem    of    U.S. 

servicemen  missing  In  action  in  Southeast 

Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON: 
H.  Res.  701.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
commemoration  on  September  17,  1975.  of 
Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution  Week  by 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
256.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  postal  rates;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
ByMr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  9457.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  E. 
Quinlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SARASIN : 

H.R.  9458.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
Brundage;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
215.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Suffolk  County  Legislature,  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  employment  of  senior  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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MURDER  OF  SGT.  DAVID  FREED 
POINTS  OUT  DANGERS  WHICH 
FACE  AUXILIARY  POLICE  IN  NEW 
YORK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Jilr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  joined  with  hundreds  of  mourners  at 


the  funeral  of  20-year-old  Sgt.  David 
Freed,  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Auxiliary  Police  who  was  brutally  mur- 
dered in  New  York's  Central  Park.  This 
tragic  event  focused  the  attention  of  aU 
New  Yorkers,  many  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  real  dangers  which  the  brave  men 
and  women  of  the  auxiliary  police  of 
New  York  face  in  the  daily  performance 
of  their  duties. 

The  auxiliary  poUce  In  New  York  City 
was  established  in  1951  and  now  consists 
of  more  than  5,000  men  and  women  who, 


servhig  as  virtual  volunteers,  provide 
valuable  supplemental  assistance  to  the 
New  York  City  PoUce  Department.  Their 
roles  have  grown  more  critical  in  recent 
years  due  to  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
crime  rate  in  New  York  City,  and  most 
recently  to  the  layoffs  of  several  thou- 
sand New  Yoric  City  policemen.  Yet.  as 
their  duties  increase  so  have  their  haz- 
ards and  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Freed 
pointed  this  factor  out  with  shocking 
clarity. 
This  tragedy  points  to  the  urgent  need 
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to  provide  better  training  fdr  all  auxil- 
iary police.  Sergeant  Freed  died  from  a 
beating  administered  by  hla  own  night 
stick,  the  only  weapon  he  aid  all  other 
auxiliary  police  are  equipped  with. 

In  the  very  least,  procedures  must  be 
Implemented  immediately  to  brovlde  bet- 
ter protection  for  auxiliary i  police  and 
train   them  fully  In  the  uie  of  these 
weapons  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of 
the  tragedy  which  befell  Sergeant  Freed. 
As  a  former  23-year  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Depcirtmenlj.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  hazards  involved  in  police 
work  and  the  need  for  all  14w  enforce- 
ment personnel  to  be  adequately  trained. 
The  death  of  any  law  rtiforcement 
personnel  is  tragedy  for  the  Nation.  We 
have  suffered  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  police  killed  In  the  line  of 
duty.  Yet  despite  these  inciteases  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act  in  legislation  to 
better  protect  police  and  pit>vlde  com- 
pensation for  their  survivors j  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  imposi  the  death 
penalty  on  a  mandatory  basisffor  anyone 
convicted  of  killing  a  law  ehforcement 
oCBcial.  j 

In  addition  legislation  hafe  been  in- 
troduced to  provide  a  $50,000  ideath  ben- 
efit payments  to  the  widows  anjd  survivors 
of  any  law  enforcement  persctinel  killed 
in  action.  In  each  case  I  interii  to  insure 
that  auxiliary  police  are  included  in  the 
definition  of  law  enforcement  official 
and  will  also  work  for  the  jenactment 
of  these  bills  by  the  Congress.  We  must 
address  oiu^elves  to  the  urgeit  needs  of 
our  police  and  we  can  best  0o  so  with 
the  enactment  of  these  biUs.    j 

The  death  of  Sergeant  Fr^ed  was  a 
profound  human  tragedy  as  [well.  This 
was  a  man  20  years  old,  a  ihember  of 
the  auxiliary  police  for  IMzTyears,  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  life.  Tile  tragedy 
was  further  compounded  by  thte  fact  that 
his  fiance  who  was  also  a  i^ember  of 
the  auxiliary  force  was  on  pfatrol  with 
Sergeant  Freed  that  day  and  fpus  forced 
to  watch  him  be  mortally  Mudgeoned 
and  endure  a  beating  by  the  sjune  crim- 
inal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  deepest  con- 
dolences to  the  family  of  Ddvid  Freed 
and  while  this  loss  cannot  belneasured, 
they  should  take  solace  in  thej  fact  that 
David's  life  was  exemplary  iri  terms  of 
his  commitment  to  assisting  }xis  fellow 
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lice  Department,  the  slain  youth's  parents 
barkened  to  the  rabbl'g  words.  Along  with  his 
grandmother  and  other  relatives,  Esther  and 
Harold  Freed  suffered  their  grief  In  silence, 
dwelling,  perhaps  on  the  Irony  of  the  naming 
of  their  only  child. 

David  was  the  second  king  of  the  Israelites 
and  of  him,  the  Bible  notes:  Everyone  who 
was  In  distress,  and  everyone  who  was  dis- 
contented, gathered  to  him;  and  he  became 
captain  over  them." 

For  two  and  a  half  years,  David  Freed 
served  as  an  aiixlUary  cop;  winning  chest- 
ful  of  commendations  for  helping  the  dis- 
tressed and  assuaging  the  discontented.  He 
was  a  supervising  sergeant  In  the  park,  as 
was  Beth  Brlmbrlnk,  his  24-year-old  flnancee. 

SHE  IS   IN   WHKELCHAIB 

Just  returned  to  duty  following  an  Injury- 
Induced  hiatus  brought  about  from  a  spill 
from  a  horse,  Beth — a  slight,  winsome  wom- 
an— was  also  assaulted  by  the  nude  ma- 
rauder. Despite  cuts  about  the  head,  she 
sought  to  overtake  the  fleeting  suspect,  but 
was  unable  to  start  the  patrol  car  she  shared 
with  David. 

Yesterday,  Beth  came  to  The  Riverside,  a 
funeral  chapel  at  76th  St.  and  Amsterdam 
Ave.  She  was  virtually  carried  to  a  pew  near 
the  door  of  the  chapel.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  rite,  as  Rabbi  Ronald  Sobol  of  Temple 
Emanu-El  and  Police  Department  chaplains 
representing  other  faiths  preceded  the  casket 
from  the  chapel,  she  followed  Preed's  Im- 
mediate family  in  a  wheelchair,  clinging  to 
the  comforting  hands  of  fellow  auxiliaries. 

As  the  casket  was  borne  from  the  chapel, 
hundreds  of  white-gloved  policemen  snapped 
to  a  precise  salute.  In  front  of  their  ranks 
stood  Police  Commissioner  Michel  Codd,  City 
Council  President  Paul  O'Dwyer,  Borough 
President  Percy  Sutton,  Rep.  Mario  Blaggl 
and  Controller  Harrison  Ooldln. 

As  a  bugle  filled  the  air  with  the  mourn- 
ful sounds  of  "Taps,"  eight  pallbearers  in 
uniform  carried  Preed's  casket  to  a  hearse 
which  took  him  to  Mount  Lebanon  Ceme- 
tery in  Olendale.  Queens. 

David,  whose  aspirations  to  become  a  cop 
were  frustrated  by  the  Job  freeze,  was  the 
first  auxiliary  ever  to  die  In  the  line  of  duty 
He  was  honored  with  the  equivalent  of  an 
Inspector's  funeral. 

It  was  the  cops'  way  of  saying  thanks. 
Thanks  for  helping  them  do  their  Job,  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  other  people. 


H.R.  9005:   "A  MARSHALL  PLAN  FOR 
TODAY'S  WORLD" 


man.  At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  in 
sert  an  article  on  Sergeant  FVeed's  fu- 
neral from  the  New  York  Dtiily  News 
entitled  "No  Harvest  for  Bra vfe^  David : " 
No  Harvest  for  Brave  David — SkjJvicks  TTrrn 
roR  Slain  Attxiliaby  Col 

•He  began  many  labors  he  will  not  know 
the  end  of,"  the  rabbi  Intoned,  |  fixing  his 
sorrowful  gaze  on  the  casket  bfefore  him. 
"He  sowed  many  seeds  he  will  nit  reap." 

The  fruitless  labors,  the  seeds  iever  to  be 
reaped  were — like  his  elusive  drein— burled 
with  David  Freed  yesterday,  give  days  shy  of 
his  21st  birthday.  The  young  aukillary  cop 
died  In  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  Sunday  morn- 
ing, having  been  beaten  to  deat%  with  his 
own  nlghtatlck  in  Central  Park  la<t  Wednes- 
day by  a  madman  running  about|  naked. 

"When  people  wUl  be  able  to  i  walk  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  24  hoiirs  a  day 
without  fear,  without  apprehension,"  con- 
tinued Rabbi  Alvln  Kass,  a  Police  Depart- 
ment chaplain,  "it  wUl  be  because  of  the 
David  Freeds  of  this  country." 

Their  eyes  riveted  to  the  ba8l:et,  which 
bore  the  green  and  white  colors  of  the  Po- 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OI-    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1975 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
congressional  recess,  there  appeared  in 
the  press  a  number  of  very  favorable  edi- 
torials and  articles  on  H.R.  9005.  the  In- 
ternational Development  and  Pood  Act  of 
1975.  That  bill  was  reported  from  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee  on 
August  1. 

One  editorial— which  appeared  in 
Newsday.  on  August  26,  caUed  the  bill,  "A 
Marshall  Plan  for  Today's  World,"  com- 
paring the  legislation  with  the  effort  to 
rebuild  Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  H.R.  9005 
"requires  that  most  economic  assistance 
go  directly  to  the  neediest  people  in  the 
neediest  countries." 

Because  H.R.  9005  Is  expected  to  come 
to  the  House  for  deliberation  and  a  vote 
in  the  near  future,  the  Newsday  editorial 
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should  be  of  interest  and  use  to  the 

Members. 

I  am,  therefore,  Inserting  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

A  Marshall  Plan  pob  Today's  World 
The  Marshall  Plan,  which  financed  the  re- 
construction of  western  Europe  after  World 
War  II,  proved  that  an  enUghtened  foreign 
aid  program  can  benefit  the  giver  almost  as 
much  as  the  receiver.  It  not  only  restored 
badly  needed  markets  for  American  goods  it 
nurtured  democracy  at  a  crucial  moment 
when  It  might  easily  have  perished  under  the 
weight  of  hunger  and  poverty,  the  natural 
breeding  grounds  of  socialism  and  commu 
nlsm. 

The  recollection  is  timely.  One  of  Congress' 
first  tasks  when  it  returns  from  vacation  next 
week  will  be  to  salvage  the  current  American 
foreign  aid  program,  from  the  shambles  It 
feU  into  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  major  re- 
cipient of  American  aid  for  the  last  decade 
Congress  would  be  wise,  m  pondering  the 
future  of  foreign  aid,  to  return  to  the  princi- 
ple that  served  America  so  successfully  a 
quarter-century  ago. 

Foreign  aid,  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall  said  then,  should  not  be 
"directed  against  any  country  or  doctrine  but 
against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation  and 
chaos.  Its  purpose  should  be  a  revival  of  a 
working  economy  in  a  world  so  as  to  permit 
emergence  of  political  and  social  conditions 
in  which  free  Institutions  can  exist." 

The  passage  of  time  has  eroded  that  prin- 
ciple. American  aid  now  is  used  almost  rou- 
tinely against  countries  and  doctrines— in 
Southeast  Asia,  In  the  Middle  East,  in  Chile 
and  elsewhere.  Congress  has  even  come  to 
lump  mUltary  aid  and  food  and  economic  as- 
sUtance  in  the  same  legislative  package.  The 
member  who  wanted  to  vote  to  alleviate  star- 
vation in  Africa  also  has  had  to  vote  to  send 
arms,  and  usually  a  disproportionate  share 
of  economic  aid  as  weU,  to  Vietnam  or  South 
Korea  or  whatever  government  happened  to 
be  in  favor  with  the  State  Department  at  the 
moment. 

On  the  day  Congress  recessed,  the  House 
International  Relations  Committee  reported 
out  legislation  that  would  allow  Congress  to 
consider  economic  assistance  separately 
from  military  aid.  That  In  Itself  Is  enough 
to  recommend  the  bUl,  but  It  also  requires 
that  most  economic  aid  go  directly  to  the 
neediest  peoples  In  the  neediest  countries, 
thereby  making  difficult  for  this  or  any  other 
administration  to  resume  using  foreign  aid 
aa  a  political  weapon.  The  bUl  also  increases 
the  amount  to  be  sent  overseas  imder  the 
Pood  for  Peace  program,  provides  funds  for 
Increasing  agricultural  production  in  back- 
ward coimtrles,  and  authorizes  at  least  $200 
mlUlon  as  the  Initial  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Development  Fund,  which  Is  also  being 
funded  by  the  OPEC  nations. 

Representative  Lester  Wolff  (D-Kensing- 
ton)  is  a  member  of  the  cozmnlttee  that  pro- 
duced the  new  foreign  aid  proposal.  We  hope 
he  can  convince  his  Long  Island  coUeaguea 
and  others  In  Congress  that  It  deserves  their 
support. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING— A 
NEW  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SERVICE 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8.  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been 
praised  and  lauded  for  creating  for  the 
first  time  in  this,  the  94th  Congress,  a 
new  Select  Committee  on  Aging  to  in- 
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vesUgate  all  matters  affecting  the  21  mll- 
Uon  older  Americans  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  serve 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  and 
as  Chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral State,  and  community  services.  Sub- 
stantial challenges  lie  ahead,  and  I  look 
forward  to  meeting  them  head-on  with 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Raw- 
D/aD .  and  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr  BOB  Wilson)  .  who  serve  as  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member,  re- 
spectively, of  tiie  full  committee. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  its  magazine,  Re- 
tirement Life."  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  carried  a  short 
article  describing  our  new  committee  ana 
its  potential  for  improving  the  lot  of  ail 
older  Americans.  In  the  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  fully  appreciate  what  is 
expected  of  them.  I  include  that  article 
at  this  point: 

Aging's  New  Congressional  Voice 
(By  Cyril  P.  Brickfield) 

A  new  Select  Committee  on  Aging— slmUar 
to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  In  the 
Senate— is  now  in  operation  In  the  House  of 
Renresentatlves.  The  new  committee  was 
SlS  at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress 
as  an  "oversight"  committee.  It  does  not 
have  authority  to  draft  legislation.  But  it  Is 
responsible  for  various  Important  new  func- 

°(1)  reviewing  the  problems  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, including  Income  maintenance,  hous- 
ing, health,  research,  employment,  education 
and  recreation;  „„„„, 

(2)  studying  alternative  means  of  encour- 
aging public  and  private  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  assist  older  Americans; 

(3)  developing  policies  to  encourage  the 
coordination  of  government  and  private  pro- 
grams dealing  with  problems  of  aging    and 

(4)  reviewing  recommendations  made  oy 
the  President  and  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  on  programs  of  policies  affect- 
ing older  Americans.  »,,.  k«h 

Four  subcommittees  have  been  established 
to  handle  the  Investigative  and  oversight  work 
of  the  committee— Retirement  Income  and 
Employment,  Health  and  Long  Tenn  Caxe, 
Housing  and  Consumer  Interests,  and  Fed- 
eral, State  and  Community  Services.  Each 
subcommittee  wUl  conduct  hearings,  coUect 
Information  and  carry  out  studies  on  the 
issues  that  come  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Twenty  committees  of  the  House  have  Jur- 
isdiction" over  legislation  affecting  older  per- 
sons and  seven  committees  have  Jurisdiction 
over  legislation  with  a  major  Impact  on  the 
elderly.  But  the  new  select  committee  wui 
provide  a  single  focal  point  for  efforts  to 
examine  the  effectiveness  of  existing  legis- 
lation and  the  need  for  additional  legislation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  older  citizens. 

AARP  hopes  the  new  select  committee  wUl 
take  an  active  role  In  determining  the  need 
for  new  legislation  and  In  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments  in  Implementing  programs  for 
older  persons.  We  hope  also  the  committee 
will  work  to  achieve  passage  of  legislation 
benefiting  older  persons.  Ideally,  the  commit- 
tee will  serve  as  a  watchdog  for  the  Inter- 
ests of  persons  over  age  65.  Its  objective: 
to  Insure  that  their  special  needs  are  con- 
sidered when  legislation  Is  enacted  on  any 
issue  which  might  affect  them. 

We  feel  these  are  areas  In  which  the  new 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  can  have  a 
significant  impact  on  legislation  affecting 
older  persons.  They  Include  comprehensive 
medical  care,  tax  reform,  nursmg  home  care, 
home  health  services,  mental  health  serv- 
ices, nutrition,  transportation,  housing,  con- 
sumer protection  and  aging  research. 

In  addition,  the  new  committee  can  play 
an  Important  role  In  developing  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  providing  ade- 
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quate  income  for  retirees.  That  can  be  done 
through  Improvements  in  the  Social  Security 
system,  Supplemental  Security  Income  pro- 
gram, private  pension  plans,  etc.  It  can 
also  be  done  by  eliminating  age  discrimina- 
tion and  mandatory  retirement  policies 
which  prevent  older  persons  from  working  as 
long  as  they  are  willing  and  able  to  do  so. 

The  new  Select  Conmilttee  on  Aging  was 
established  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  amendment  to  a  committee  reform 
bUl  which  passed  the  House  In  October  1974. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of 
323  to  84.  It  was  sponsored  by  Eep.  C.  W. 
Bill  Young  (R-Pla.)  and  Rep.  H.  John 
Heinz  III  (R-Pa.)  and  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  Rep.  William  J.  Ranrall  (D-Mo.)  and  Rep. 
Robert  Steele  (R-Conn.). 

Rep.  Randall  has  since  been  named  chair- 
man of  the  new  committee.  A  congressman 
who  Is  serving  his  ninth  term  In  Congress, 
he  chaired  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems of  older  persons  during  1972  and  1973. 
Twenty-seven  other  congressmen,  includ- 
ing Young  and  Heinz,  have  been  chosen  to 
serve  on  the  new  committee. 
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THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  TAYLOR, 
FORMER  OHIO  STATE  SENATOR, 
PROMOTES  EXCEPTIONAL  EXER- 
CISE IN  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  for- 
mer Ohio  Senate  colleague  of  mine,  the 
Honorable  John  Taylor,  who  Is  now  re- 
tired and  living  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Senator  Taylor  advises  me  that  he  has 
been  promoting  an  idea  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  in  conjunction  with 
the  Salem,  Ohio  Historical  Society.  His 
idea  Is  an  exceptional  exercise  In  patriot- 
ism whereby  Americans  are  encouraged 
to  "sign  their  names  like  John  Hancock 
did,"  to  a  facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Former  Senator  Taylor  drafted  a  res- 
olution encouraging  the  Congress  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  50  States  to  ac- 
quaint local  commvmlties  with  this  exer- 
cise in  patriotism.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend former  Ohio  State  Senator  John 
Taylor  and  his  Ingenuity.  The  resolution 
as  written  by  former  State  Senator  Tay- 
lor and   passed  by  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  is  inserted  at  this  time  for  the 
information  and  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  resolution  follows: 
RESOLtrriON 
Memorializing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  and  the  Fifty  State 
Legislatures  to  acquaint  local  communi- 
ties In  the  United  States  with  an  excep- 
tional exercise   In   patriotism,  first  origi- 
nated by  the  Salem  Ohio  Historical  So- 
ciety and  currently  being  shared  by  them 
with  communities  everjrwhere — a  patriotic 
exercise   that   appears   to   be   one   of   the 
best  and  most  time  Ideas  so  far  suggested 
for  the  coming  Bicentennial  Celebration 
V^^ereas.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  111th  General  Assem- 
bly of  Ohio  being  aware  that  faith  In  the 
basic    principles    upon    which    this    Nation 
was   founded    Is   being   attacked   by   forces 
wishing  the  total  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  In  government,  and  particu- 
larly the  principles  of  the  SUPREMACY  OF 
THE  INDIVIDUAl.;  and 


Whereas,  The  Salem  Ohio  Historical  So- 
ciety has  originated  and  embarked  upon  a 
project  to  encourage  Americans  everywhere 
to  SIGN  THEIR  NAME,  as  did  JOHN  HAN- 
COCK, to  a  facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  or  In  a  reaffirmation  book  to 
be  placed  In  local  libraries  at  the  end  of  the 
Bicentennial  Celebration;  and 

Whereas,  The  Salem  Historical  Society 
wishes  to  share  this  project  with  communi- 
ties everywhere  in  America;  and 

Whereas,  Field  testing  In  other  communi- 
ties has  proved  that  the  Idea  has  special 
merit  and  that  Americans  everywhere  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  their  faith 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  sign- 
ing theh-  name.  a«  did  JOHN  HANCOCK, 
when  he  aald,  "The  King  can  read  that 
without  his  spectacles.";  and 

Whereas,  The  Salem  Historical  Society  doea 
not  have  the  funds  to  publicize  or  acquaint 
the  thousands  of  local  communltlea,  service 
clubs,  patriotic  organizations,  local  govern- 
ments, churches  and  Bicentennial  graapm 
with  their  project;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives  of  the  111th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  In  adopt- 
ing this  Resolution,  compliment  the  Salem 
Historical  Society  for  Its  timely,  creative  and 
unselfish  project  and  fervently  urge  our  fed- 
eral government,  sister  states  and  commiml- 
ties  throughout  the  Nation  to  emulate  this 
patriotic  program;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
properly  authenticated,  be  transmitted  by 
the  Legislative  Clerk  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Vice  President;  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court:  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  from  Ohio;  to  the  Speakers,  Sen- 
ate Presidents,  Governors  and  Chief  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  all  fifty  states;  to 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Salem  News:  to  the  Co- 
lumbus Citizen-Journal;  and  to  the  Colum- 
bus Dispatch. 


TRANSITION  TO  DECONTROL 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
August  congressional  recess  the  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  of  Exxon,  Mr. 
M.  A.  Wright,  made  a  public  statement 
regarding  their  actions  to  facilitate  a 
smooth  transition  to  the  decontrol  of 
oil  and  its  products.  The  current  interest 
in  the  effects  of  decontrol  on  the  econ- 
omy call  me  to  bring  light  to  his  state- 
ment last  month. 

Mr.  Wright's  statement  follows: 
Exxon  USA  Acts  To  Smooth  Transition  to 
Decontrol 

Houston,  Aug.  11.— If  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  expires  August  31, 
Exxon  USA  wUl  voluntarily  take  a  number 
of  actions  to  facilitate  a  smooth  transition 
to  free  market  conditions.  M.  A.  Wright, 
chairman  and  chief  executive,  said  today. 

"Removal  of  federal  controls  can  be  ac- 
complished with  moderate  Impact  on  the 
economy  and  the  public,"  Wright  said. 
Exxon  will  voluntarily  do  everything  it  rea- 
sonably can  to  ensure  ample  product  sup- 
plies are  available  to  U.S.  consumers  and  to 
assure  that  our  customers— including  Inde- 
pendent refiners,  resellers  and  dealers— are 
adequately  supplied  and  fairly  treated." 

Wright  said  Exxon  will  take  several  specific 
steps  to  ease  the  transition  to  decontrol. 

"We  are  advising  all  Independent  refiners 
who  are  currently  purchasing  crude  oil  from 
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Exxon  USA  that  following 
prepared  to  continue  supplies  to 
normal   business   contractual   a^ 
for  comparable  volumes  of  domes  ;tc 
elgn  crude  oils  suitable  for  thef 
We  are  also  prepared  to  assist 
refiners  through  exchanges  of 
foreign  crude. 

"Refiners  to  whom  Kxxon 
crude  oil  before  the  Federal 
istratlon's  allocation  program 
continuing  to  buy  crude  under 
ments  frozen  by  the  FEA  will  be 
term  comznerclal  contracts.  Reflneis 
buying   crude   from   Exxon   under 
mandatory  allocation  program  wli 
commercial  supply  agreements  ft 
umes  they  are  presently  purchasing 
to  give  them  adequate  time  to  ma  c 
arrangements  with  Exxon  or  other 
crude  oU  suppliers, "  said  Wright 
"We  will  continue  to  supply  . 
customers— dealers,  resellers  and 
we    are    now    serving.    Including 
were  assigned  to  us  by  FEA.  Exxon 
Its  traditional  reseller  customers 
supplies  for  current  volumes  and 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  theni 
three    years'    diu-atlon.   Refined 
sellers  who  are  receiving  supplies 
under  FEA  allocation  programs  will 
one-year  supply  agreements  for 
they  are  currently  purchasing  froii 
be  said. 

"Despite    the    fact    that    years 
price  controls  have  caused  major 
In  rental  charges  for  service 
Wright,    "Exxon    will    not    abruptly 
service  station  rents  to  market 
federal  controls  end.  Where  rent  _  _ 
called  for,  they  will  be  phased  In 
any  potential  adjustment  problen 

"Propane   supplies   to   Exxon's 
customers,  including  residential, 
and  small  users,  will  be  protected 
usual  spot  demands  for  propane 
possibly  arise  during  the  winter 
to   cvirtallment   of   natural   gas 
utility  and  Industrial  users,"  said 

Wright  also  observed  that  suppljee 
troleum  products  are  adequate  to 
sumer   needs.    "Exxon   continues 
its  refineries  at  capacity.  Our 
gasoline,  heating  oil  and  fuel  oil 
fortable   levels,    and   we   are 
meet  our  customers'  requirements 
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IT.S.    DELEGATES    TO    COMilUNIST 
CONFERENCE  ON  PUERTO 


HON.  URRY  McDONA.D 


OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  September  8, 
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Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  weekend.  Sept  ember  5 
to  7,  1975,  delegates  from  the  United 
States  attended  a  meeting  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  designed  to  consolidate  worldwide 
Communist  support  for  terrorist  revolu- 
tionary movementa  seeking  to  make 
Puerto  Rico  an  "independent"  Blarxlst- 
Leninlst  state. 

The  U.S.  Support  Committee  to  the 
International  Conference  tn  Sclldarlty 
with  Puerto  Rico  is  a  joint  opentlon  of 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.— CPUSA), 
the  Cuban  dominated  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party— PSP — and  the  NJew  Left 
activltists  of  the  NaUonal  Interi^  Com- 
mittee for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  People— 
NIS — which  also  supports  "armed^strug- 
gle"  guerrilla  and  terrorist  tactic.  The 
combined  efforts  of  these  three  or  janiza- 
tlons  with  the  Cuban  Communism  have 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  rejorts  in 


the  CoNCREssiONAi.  Record  during  Jime 
and  July. 
The  U.S.  delegates  to  Havana  include: 
Vernon  Bellecourt,  field  director.  Interna- 
tional affairs,  American  Indian  Movement 
(AIM). 

Margaret  Burroughs,  executive  director, 
DuSable  Afro-American  Museum  and  active 
In  such  CPUSA  operations  as  the  National 
Antl-Imperlallst  Movement  In  Solidarity 
with  African  Liberation  (NAIMSAL),  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship, and  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Friendship 
with  the  ODB. 

Hon.  John  Carro,  N.Y.  Criminal  Court  and 
former  law  partner  of  Mark  Lane  as  well  as 
one  time  social  worker  for  the  Juvenile  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald. 

Anthony  Montelro,  CPUSA  member  and 
executive   secretary   of   NAIMSAL. 

Grace  Mora,  executive  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Support  Committee  to  the  Havana  confer- 
ence and  chairperson  of  CPUSA's  Puerto 
Rlcan  Commission. 

William  "Bill"  Scott,  United  Auto  Workers 
Local  664  (Tarrytown)  and  strenuously 
active  on  behalf  of  the  DaUy  World,  NAIMSAL 
and  other  CPUSA  causes. 

Pb-l  Thomas,  author  and  suppwrter  of 
previous  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party  (PSP) 
rallies. 

Doron  Weinberg,  president.  National 
Lawyers  Guild. 

Helen  Winter,  CPUSA  International  Affairs 
Secretary. 

Florenclo  Merced-Rosa,  PSP  Political 
Commission. 

Alfredo  Lopez.  PSP  Political  Commission 
and  executive  secty,  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Solidarity  Committee  (PRSC) . 

Prances  Beal,  Third  World  Women's  Al- 
liance, National  Interim  Committee  for  a 
Mass  Party  of  the  People  (NIC)  and  (PRSC). 
Arthur  Kinoy,  founder  of  the  NIC. 
Carlos  Pellclano,  Puerto  Rlcan  Nationalist 
Party,  on  parole  after  his  admission  to 
charges  of  possession  of  Ulegal  explosive  ma- 
terials. 

Rosemary  Mealy,  coordinator,  Third  World 
Coalition  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (APSC)  and  Venceremos  Brigade 
(VB). 

Julie  Nlchamln,  N.Y.  coordinator,  PRSC; 
Venceremos  Brigade. 

Rosemary  "Ro"  Rellly,  executive  director, 
U.S.  Support  Committee  to  the  Havana  con- 
ference; NIC  and  PRSC. 

Antonio  Rodriguez,  general  secretary,  Cen- 
ter for  Autonomous  Social  Action;  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  CPUSA's  Na- 
tional Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political 
Repression  (NAARPR). 

Irwin  Sllber.  executive  editor  of  The 
Guardian. 

Wilbur  Haddock,  United  Black  Workers- 
NIC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  building  actions  for  the 
Havana  conference  were  staged  around 
the  celebrations  of  the  26th  of~JuIy 
Cuban  Communist  holiday. 

On  July  24  and  25.  1975,  several  thou- 
sand people  were  at  the  Manhattan 
Center  in  New  York  to  celebrate  the  22d 
anniversary  of  Fidel  Castro's  attack  on 
the  Moncada  Garrison.  The  two  eve- 
ning's events,  similar,  but  with  a  vary- 
ing emphasis  on  Latin  American  com- 
munism, were  entitled  "A  Night  in  Soli- 
darity with  Puerto  Rico"  and  "A  Peo- 
ple's Salute  to  Cuba." 

The  events  were  sponsored  by  an  ad 
hoc  committee  created  by  the  Vencere- 
mos Brigade,  the  Committee  for  the  26th 
of  July,  in  which  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.— CPUSA,  the  Puerto  Rican  So- 
cialist Party— PSP,  Partido  Soclalista 
Puertorriquena,    and    the    Center    for 
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Cuban  Studies  (CCS)  also  took  leadiM 
roles.  ^^ 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  U.8 
Maoist  groups  have  been,  and  are  being 
edged  out  of  support  activities  for  Cuba 
and  the  PSP.  In  recent  months,  the 
Cuban  Communist  Party  and  govern- 
ment, together  with  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  communist  parties, 
have  taken  an  increasingly  militant  anti- 
Maoist  stance. 

A  June  9  to  13.  conference  of  24  re- 
gional communist  parties  in  Havana 
issued  a  declaration  that  included  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  and  endorsed  a  Soviet  proposal  for 
a  World  Conference  of  Communist  Par- 
ties that  will  reaffirm  ideological  unity 
under  the  U.S.S.R.  and  officially  read  out 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  from  the 
"socialist  camp." 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  main  speak- 
er was  Noel  Colon  Martinez,  president  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Peace  Council,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Soviet-dominated  World 
Peace  Council— WPC.  Colon  Martinez 
urged  the  backing  of  the  U.S.  people  "to 
guarantee  that  there  will  always  be  peace 
in  our  hemisphere."  and  for  "our  just 
struggle  for  liberation." 

In  a  polemic  against  U.S.  "imperial- 
istic" policies  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  Colon  Martinez  stressed  the 
urgency  for  support  of  the  WPC-spon- 
sored  International  Conference  in  Soli- 
darity with  the  Independence  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  be  held  in  September  in  Havana. 
Claridad.  the  official  PSP  newspaper 
published  in  San  Juan,  P.R.,  and  also 
distributed  in  the  mainland  United 
States,  carried  advertisements  by  a  travel 
agency,  Excursiones  Girasol — Sunflower 
Tours,  P.O.  Box  760,  Cooper  Station,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003,  for  a  2-week  visit  to 
Cuba  for  the  International  Conference  at 
an  inclusive  cost  of  $800:  This  despite 
continued — but  noninforced — State  De- 
partment prohibitions  on  travel  to  Cuba 
by  U.S.  citizens. 

A  second  speaker  on  July  24,  1975  was 
Florencio  Merced  Rosa,  a  member  of  the 
National  Political  Commission  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party.  In  part, 
Merced  Rosa,  a  recent  visitor  to  North 
Korea,  said: 

Armed  struggle  Is  always  the  highest  form 
of  struggle.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  armed 
struggle  Is  always  the  main  form  of  struggle. 
The  key  to  the  success  of  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tion is  found  in  the  harmonious  interrela- 
tionship of  political  mass  struggle  with  the 
armed  struggle  of  the  vanguard  and  the 
armed  struggle  of  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Merced  continued: 

How  many  of  those  who  today  praise  and 
celebrate  the  Cuban  Revolution  once  thought 
that  the  process  unleashed  by  the  attack  on 
the  Moncada  Garrison  was  merely  an  ad- 
venture carried  out  by  a  small  group  of 
youths  who  represented  no  one  and  had  no 
massive  base  of  supi>ort?  How  many  of  thoee 
who  will  tomorrow  celebrate  and  applaud  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Revolution  have  those  same 
thoughts  about  the  revolutionary  process 
underway  In  Puerto  Rico  today? 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  are  sister  nations. 
In  our  Joint  struggle  we  think  of  San  Juan 
as  the  former  tyrannical  Saigon  of  the  Carrlb- 
bean  and  of  Havana  as  our  Hanoi.  That  por- 
tion of  our  homeland  that  begins  In  Havana 
is  free  and  socialist.  That  portion  which  be- 
gins In  San  Juan  will  also  be  free  and 
socialist. 
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At  the  Manhattan  Center  event  on 
July  25  the  U.S.  Government  was  once 
aeain  denounced,  this  time  for  not  grant- 
ing a  visa  to  Cuban  Communist  leader 
Melba  Hernandez,  who  was  a  participant 
in  the  1953  Moncada  attack.  Dr.  Her- 
nandez' speech,  read  for  her  to  the  raUy, 
was,  for  such  a  gathering.  mUd  in  its 
content.  . 

Other  speakers  participating  m  the 
July  24/25  events  included  Vernon  BeUe- 
court  American  Indian  Movement;  An- 
gela Davis.  CPUSA;  Ella  J.  Baker,  Puerto 
Rican  Solidarity  Committee;  David  Del- 
linger-  Cleveland  Robinson,  Distributive 
Workers  of  America;  Antonio  Rodriguez, 
of  the  Mexican-American  organization, 
CASA;  Gabriel  Guzman  and  Roy  Brown. 

Since  the  July  events,  members  of  the 
PSP,  in  cooperation  with  the  CPUSA, 
have  been  concentrating  a  propaganda 
campaign  on  the  "Victoria  Three"— PSP 
members  Raul  Garcia.  Johnny  Sampson, 
and  Angel  Gandia,  a  member  of  the  PSP 
Central  Committee,  recently  sentenced 
to  30  vears  imprisonment  in  La  Victoria 
prison  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
offenses  against  that  country's  national 

Victoria  Three  rallies  have  been  held 
In  Berkeley,  Newark.  Hartford,  Chicago, 
and  New  York  City.  Said  Merced: 

We  Join  with  our  secretary  Juan  Marl  Bras 
in  stating  that  every  member  of  the  Balaguer 
regime,  from  the  president  on  down,  might 
have  to  answer  with  their  lives  for  the  free- 
dom of  our  three  comrades. 


STATE    DEPARTMENT    ARROGANCE 
ON  PANAMA 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF    VtBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8.  1975 
Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  controversy  over  this  country's 
position  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal  is  arousing  the  concern  of  many 
Americans. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  an  article  which 
appeared  in  tlie  Globe  Religion  News  of 
Thursday.  July  17,  1975.  entitled  "State 
Department  Arrogance  on  Panama." 
The  article  follows: 

State  Departmekt  Arrogance  on 
Panama 
More  than  one  third  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate— which  has  the  Constitutional 
right  to  stop  the  ratification  of  treaties — 
resolved  this  winter  in  favor  of  "undUuted 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone." 

The  reaction  from  the  State  Department 
was  typical  of  this  vast,  expensive  and  gen- 
erally arrogant  corps  of  professional  know- 
It-aUs,  who  persist  as  gratulto\JS  Big  Broth- 
ers In  assuring  the  public  "we  know  what  Is 
best  for  you." 

Instead  of  accepting  this  decision  of  the 
Senate,  the  State  Department  Ambassador  at 
Large,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  of  Vietnam  fame, 
travelled  to  Washington  (state,  that  Is,  in 
Seattle)  where  he  addressed  the  Ranler  Club. 
Mr.  Bunker  said  the  Panamanians  are  so 
"frustrated"  with  U.S.  rights  In  the  Canal 
Zone  that  unless  we  relinquish  many  of 
these  rights: 

"We  would  likely  find  ourselves  engaged 

In    hostUltles    with    an    otherwise    friendly 

country— a   conflict   that.   In   my   view,  the 

American  people  would  not  long  accept." 

Bunker  also  noted  that  1964  Panamanian 
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riots  when,  he  said  "21  Panamanians  and 
three  Americans  were  kUled."  (Only  4 
months  earlier,  a  State  Department  news  re- 
lease on  the  Panama  negotiation  reported: 
"In  1964,  the  death  of  20  Panamanians  and 
4  Americana.  .  .  .")  „     ^  , 

Exactly  32  days  after  Ambassador  Bunker 
announced  what  he  thought  the  American 
people  would  not  accept,  the  strongly  lib- 
eral House  of  Representatives  provided  an 
infinitely  more  authorltaUve  Ulustratlon  of 
what  the  American  people  think  of  the  State 
Department's  plan  to  give  the  Canal  to  Pan- 
ama's left  wing  dictator.  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos. 
The  House  voted  246-164  for  Rep.  Gene 
Snyder  (R-Ky.)  amendment  prohibiting  the 
use  of  any  State  Department  funds  "for  the 
purpose  of  negotiation  the  surrender  or  re- 
linquishment of  any  U.S.  rights  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone." 

Congressmen  from  both  parties  noted  over- 
whelming opposition  in  their  dlstrlcta  to  any 
Panama  giveaway— a  reaction  slmUar  to  that 
determined  nationally  by  Prtoceton's  Opin- 
ion Research  Co. 

Snyder  termed  the  plan  "a  clear  waste  or 
the  taxpavers'  money  for  a  treaty  certain  to 
be  disapproved  In  the  Senate."  He  also  noted 
that  Panama  has  had  59  changes  of  govern- 
ment since  1904  and  has  absolutely  zero 
"military  abUity  to  protect  the  Canal— which 
52  maritime  nations  have  pleaded  that  the 
U.S.  continue  operating." 

Other  Congressmen  noted  that  VS.  oper- 
ation of  the  Canal  has  provided  Panama- 
nians the  highest  standards  of  living  In 
Central  America.  And  Georgia's  Congressman 
Lawrence  McDonald  Ingeniously  observed: 
"If  there  is  a  country  that  has  been  wronged 
it  Is  Colombia.  If  we  are  going  _to  have  to 
give  it  back  give  it  to  Colombia." 

Several  House  members  cited  wither  "State 
Department  abuse  of  Cone;re<s"  or  the  "need 
to  send  a  message  to  the  State  Department.' 
But  the  State  Department  showed  Its  ut- 
ter contemot  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  continuing:  the  negotiations. 

The  man  who  appointed  Henry  Kissinger 
Secretary  of  State  was  also  disdainful  of  the 
House— until  Mr.  Rodino's  Committee  began 
preparing  the  Impeachment  charges. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  After  a  full 
month's  respite  from  our  legislative  deci- 
sionmaking. We  Members  of  Congress 
have  returned  to  this  Chamber,  hope- 
fully refreshed  and  with  renewed  deter- 
mination to  serve  the  Interests  of  our 
constituents  with  whom  we  have  visited 
during  the  recess.  The  Idahoans  I  repre- 
sent are  part  of  mainstream  America, 
and  their  attitudes  toward  our  national 
policies  and  priorities  are  echoed  by  their 
concerned  and  often  frustrated  country- 
men all  across  the  United  States. 

Naturally,  some  citizens  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  keep  better  informed 
on  the  crucial  issues  of  our  day  than  have 
others,  and  some  are  better  able  to  put 
events  in  their  proper  perspective  and 
■  communicate  their  knowledge  on  Issues 
affecting  our  country.  Mr.  John  Brandt, 
an  insurance  and  real  estate  agent  in 
Nampa,  Idaho,  is  both  a  talented  writer 
and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  na- 
tional and  world  affairs  and  how  they 
affect  our  everyday  lives.  In  a  recent 
guest  editorial  for  his  local  newspaper. 
Mr  Brandt  offered  an  open  letter  to 
Idaho's  Congressional  Delegation  which 
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merits  the  attention  of  aU  Members  of 
Congress.  „     _  ^^ 

I  respectfully  ask  that  my  coUeagues 
consider  his  message  and  when  caUed 
upon  to  vote  on  legislation  affecting  the 
incentive   to   produce   on    the   part   of 
American  workers,  and  determining  the 
standard  of  living  and  achievement  our 
people  wUl  attain  in  the  future,  act  in 
the   interests  of   sincere   and   patriotic 
Americans  whose  message  is  carried  by 
John  Brandt.  Vote  to  free  tl.em  from  the 
power  and  expense  of  government  which 
saps  daily  their  strength  and  will  to  pro- 
duce before  the  dream  that  was  America 
is  destroyed.  The  article  foUows: 
I  From  The  Idaho  Free  Press  &  The  Newa- 
Trlbune,  JxUy  10,  19751 
Produce  or  Perish 
(By  John  H.  Brandt) 
Open  letter  to  Idaho's  senators  and  repre- 

^  On  ^Ws' Fourth  of  July  of  our  200th  year 
as  a  nation,  I  find  many  good  things  about 
our  country,  but  also  a  number  which  are 
disturbing,  which  carry  the  potential  of 
destroying  this  country  In  which  the  com- 
mon man  has  advanced  further  toward  the 
"good  life"  than  In  any  other  society 
recorded  by  history.  The  reason  Is  that  our 
founders  created  a  society  In  which  a  person 
had  an  incentive  to  put  forth  his  best  ef- 
forts because  he  and  his  famUy  would  reap 
the  benefit  of  this  extra  effort.  As  a  result, 
we  produced— and  production  Is  the  basis 
of  all  economic  well-being.  U  we  produce, 
we  have;  If  we  don't  produce,  we  don't  have. 
It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Never  In  the  history  of  mankind  has  a 
person  been  able  to  have  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  so  small  a  percentage  of  his  in- 
come as  in  the  United  States  today. 

But  there  are  several  agencies  enforcing 
legal  requirements,  which  Inherently  and 
actually  are  destroying  the  Incentive  to  ac- 
complish, to  produce  to  our  highest  capac- 
ity Insidiously  and  with  cause  and  effect 
sometimes  quite  a  while  apart,  they  are 
destroying  our  society.  Most  of  the  laws 
creating  such  requirements  were  passed 
with  good  intentions,  to  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens.  Tragically  the  eventual 
outcome  will  be  to  destroy  the  "good  life" 
by  destroying  the  Incentive  to  produce. 

The  progressive  Income  tax  administered 
by  ms  at  first  thought  seems  logical.  Let 
the  more  able  pay  a  bigger  share  of  govern- 
ment costs:  they  get  more  benefits.  But, 
when  this  tax  causes  a  company  to  decide 
against  building  another  factory  or  a  com- 
mon laborer  to  refuse  to  work  overtime,  it  U 
stifling  production.  It  puts  a  penalty  of  abU- 
Ity  and  ambition.  And  contrary  to  what  we 
have  set  up  as  an  American  ideal— with 
I.R.S.  a  citizen  Is  guilty  until  he  proves  him- 
self Innocent. 

The  EJ-A.  has  a  laudable  purpose  to  pro- 
tect our  environment  and  preserve  our 
heritage  for  succeeding  generations.  But  It 
has  been  carried  to  the  extreme,  even  to  ab- 
surdity. For  example,  a  few  parts  per  mU- 
llon  of  smoke  In  the  air  Is  prohibited  and 
manufacturers  must  spend  millions  to 
"clean  up"  (eventuaUy  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers), and  at  the  same  time  people  can 
and  do  Inhale  tobacco  smoke  Into  their 
lungs  m  a  concentrated  form— and  tobacco 
is  one  of  the  "agricultural"  crops  encour- 
aged by  our  government. 

OSJI.A.  Is  another  agency  created  to  pro- 
tect workers  which  has  hurt  the  worker  by 
destroying  hU  Job.  After  about  so  much  har- 
assment and  unreasonable  requirements  and 
penalties  for  first  offenses  a  manufacturer  Is 
apt  to  say  "what's  the  use?"  and  close  hU 
factory.  This  happened  In  Nampa.  The  net  re- 
sult Is  less  production,  and  without  produc- 
tion, we  can't  have. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wltn 
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Its  unreasonable  regulations  and  Its  lalxH- 
union  orientation  has  been  a  majo-  contrib- 
uting cause  of  the  bankruptcy  of  our  rail- 
roads, and  It  Is  Just  as  ridiculous  with  trucks, 
killing  the  competition  of  small  Iln^  and  for- 
bidding certain  backhaul  with  th^  savings 
this  would  effect. 

Land  use  planning  on  the  face  of  it  sounds 
sensible,  but  In  reality  It  is  a  first  st  >p  toward 
take-over  by  the  government.  Whsn  a  per- 
son Is  nort  damaging  his  neighbor,  xe  should 
be  free  to  use  his  land  to  the  beni  fit  of  his 
own  family.  Economic  necessity  'irlll  force 
proper  use  In  the  long  run.  To  preserve  our 
good  agricultural  lands  for  agrlcultu  re  sounds 
logical,  but  may  place  an  economic  t  urden  on 
the  land  owner  imless  he  Ls  compoisated  by 
higher  Income  for  his  farm  product  or  lower 
taxes 

Oun  control  would  be  a  farce.  As  1  he  popu- 
lar bumper  sticker  proclaims,  the  criminal 
win  get  guns  anyway:  and  now  mt.ny  petty 
thieves,  even  rapists,  are  no  doubt  deterred 
by  the  thought  that  their  victim  iriay  have 
a  gun  to  protect  his  person  and  prop<  rty  How 
can  we  even  think  of  it  when  the  rigl  it  to  bear 
arms  Is  specifically  provided  for  In  sur  Con- 
stitution? 

Speaking  of  the  Constitution— we  ire  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  freedom  of  spuech  and 
freedom  of  religion.  Is  freedom  to  mi  ike  a  liv- 
ing for  one's  famUy  less  Important?  But  with 
the  closed  shop  a  man  must  pay  trll  lute  to  a 
Ubor  union  m  order  to  get  a  Job—  i  wholly 
un-American  concept  which  tabor  ui  iions  are 
allowed  by  law  to  continue. 

None  of  us  would  want  those  who  i  re  phys- 
ically or  mentally  Incapacitated  to  g<  in  want 
of  food  and  care.  And  most  of  us  i  ecognize 
that  as  our  society  has  become  mon  urban- 
ized, there  are  times  that  the  abl»-bodled 
may  need  temporary  support.  How<  ver  our 
welfare  system  goes  far  beyond  this  We  are 
fast  going  down  the  socialistic  road  which  Is 
destroying  Great  Britain.  Or  the  wel 'are  sys- 
tem which  destroyed  ancient  Rome,  w  here  the 
people  were  not  content  to  be  fed  but  eventu- 
ally demanded  to  be  entertained  n  their 
coliseums  with  gory  gladiator  fig  its  and 
IZTX  "'  Christians.  There  comes  a  time 
wnen  the  producer  cannot  keep  up  rtth  the 
demands  for  welfare.  As  the  old  fa)le  puts 
U^  we  are  "Killing  the  goose  that  ays  the 
golden  eggs. 

nf^^f  ^  courts-perhaps  they  are  tl  le  worst 
^L  K.^J  ''"'"'**  *  '*^  enforcemei  t  officer 
rtsk  his  me  to  protect  us,  only  to  t  ave  the 
criminal  protected  by  the  courts?  '  ^e  we 
want  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to  protect 
all  citizens  from  a  police  state,  b;  t  there 
must  be  certainty  of  punishment  ol  suffici- 
ent severity  to  be  a  deterrent 

Probably  Inflation  U  the  No.  1  d>strover 
Of  nations,  but  this  may  not  be  a  Drlmary 
cause.  Excessive  government  spendini;  for  all 
purpos^.  including  welfare,  creates  liiflatio- 
La^  of  pride  in  self  and  nation  with  a 
breakdowTi  in  morals  and  runawar  crime 
S>^t^*  f  for  dictatorship.  People"  are  not 
able  to  control  themselves  and  protec:  them- 
selves, so  a  dictator  fills  the  void 
a.,^.1  "r*  restrictive  and  destructive 
agency  yet  conceived  will  come  unler  the 
c^umer  protection  acts.  A  first  example  Is 
R£SPA  placing  such  restrictions  on  lending 
institutions  that  they  have  temiK>rarUy 
I^n^T?  'J""^  ^^  market.  The  ne;  result 
will  be  higher  costs  to  the  consumers  and 
such  restrictions  that  the  90  per  cent  who 
^  P'"o«'«ct  themselves  wui  be  greatly  bur- 

AU  of  these  have  worthy  purposes  but 
When  government  becomes  all  pervas  ve  and 
invasive,  it  is  doomed.  Perhaps  old  titne  pa- 
triotism with  a  lot  of  hurrahs  wheth<r  we're 
right  or  wrong,  has  no  place  In  our  society 
today.  A  better  patrlotUm  U  to  rexwnize 
our  faults  and  try  to  remedy  them.  OuTlaw- 
makers  must  rise  above  not  only  partisan 
politics,  but  also  above  the  desire  o  per- 
petuate themselves  in  office.  They  must  be 
fearless  of  labor  unions  or  welfare  recipients 
or  carteu  of  big  business.  The  probleln  Is  to 
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get  people  elected  who  can  see  the  eventual 
outcome,  and  the  only  real  remedy  Is  to  get 
more  good  people  elected;  people  who  have 
more  vision  than  most  of  us.  Idaho  is  for- 
tunate Indeed  In  this  respect,  but  we  citi- 
zens need  to  support  them  and  direct  them 
by  expressing  our  views. 

I  call  on  each  of  our  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives to  carefully  study  the  thoughts 
herein  presented. 


TEMPERED  HOPE  FOR  SINAI  PEACE 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1975 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Initial- 
ing of  the  Sinai  Pack  represents  a  small 
ray  of  hope — a  tantalizing  possibUity  of 
stability  and  peace  in  the  Mideast.  But  it 
also  casts  some  shadows.  We  must  seri- 
ously study  the  possibility  that  we  may  be 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  greater  future  con- 
flict in  accepting  this  very  tentative  step 
toward  accord. 

At  the  present  time — until  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  chance  to  examine  the  de- 
tails of  the  pact  and  U.S.  commitments — 
I  support  the  intent  and  principles  of 
the  agreement  which  have  been  made 
public.  I  take  this  stand  in  the  belief 
that  the  agreement  works  toward  two 
key  U.S.  interests  in  the  Mideast:  the 
survival  and  seciu-lty  of  Israel  and  a  sta- 
ble peace.  My  final  support  will  depend 
upon  answers  to  some  tough  questions 
about  the  precise  status  of  U.S.  civilian 
monitors  and  about  the  commitments  of 
military  aid  by  this  Government  to  both 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

At  the  outset.  I  think  it  Important  to 
recognize  that  even  this  smaU  step  repre- 
sents progress  in  moderating  Arab  pres- 
sures on  Israel.  As  recently  as  April  and 
May  of  this  year,  President  Sadat  was 
saying  negotiations  could  not  begin  prior 
to  Israeli  withdrawal  to  its  1967  borders, 
that  no  step-by-step  negotiations  could 
succeed,  and  that  only  an  overall  settle- 
ment in  the  framework  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations  was  acceptable. 

Moreover,  the  pact  meets  overall 
Israeli  demands  that  territorial  conces- 
sions be  made  only  for  specific  political 
gains  and  at  no  cost  in  Israel  military 
strength.  Israel  does  not  give  up  its  mili- 
tary position.  That  is  clear.  That  Is  es- 
sential. 

Nor  is  this  an  imcosed  solution.  It  is 
the  result  of  negotiations  between  the 
principals,  mediated  by  the  United  States. 
Congress  has  clearly  recognized  that  such 
agreement  between  principals  is  the  only 
hope  for  a  lasting  peace. 

Yet.  this  pact,  which  appears  to  sat- 
isfy both  United  States  and  Israeli  posi- 
tions, will  be  challenged  both  for  what  it 
does  and  what  it  does  not  do. 

We  begin  with  the  specifics  of  what  is 
gained. 

Israel  gives  up  essentially  the  western 
approaches  to  the  Mitla  and  Gidi  Passes, 
and  the  Abu  Rudeis  oil  field.  Egypt  does 
not  yield  up  a  formal  declaration  of  non- 
billlgerency,  but  it  does  allow  some  of 
the  key  elements  of  a  state  of  nonbel- 
ligerency. It  renounces  the  use  of  force,  a 
significant  public  stei>— a  signal  to  other 
Arab  States.  It  agrees  to  a  bilateral 
agreement    with    Israel    on    shipment 
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through  Suez  of  nonstrategic  Israeli 
golds.  It  agrees  to  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  good-faith  monitor  of 
the  pact. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  realize  the 
limits  of  this  pact.  It  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  the  status  of  the  Palestinians 
It  does  not  address  the  divisive  territo- 
rial questions  surroimding  the  West 
Bank.  Jerusalem,  and  the  Golan  Heights 
It  leaves  untouched  terrorist  activities  It 
is  vague  about  the  Arab  boycott.  And  it 
does  nothing  about  the  long-range  prob- 
lem of  arms  escalation  in  the  Mideast-  in 
fact,  it  may  create  fiu-ther  problems 

In  short,  this  is  truly  a  Sinai  Pact!  not 
a  Mideast  settlement,  perhaps  not  even  a 
step  toward  a  broader  settlement  The 
uncertainties  are  great,  but  the  United 
States  should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  even 
a  tentative  reduction  in  tensions.  If  Egypt 
and  Israel  feel  the  risks  are  acceptable 
let  us  not  shrink  from  a  role  as  a  potential 
peacemaker. 

Which  leads  to  the  question  of  what 
sort  of  peace  we  may  be  buying  with  this 
pact.  When  Congress  receives  specifics 
of  the  pact  and  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  later  this  week,  we  must 
demand  specific  assurances  of  the  US 
role.  Vague  or  secret  U.S.  commitments 
even  to  Israel,  are  unacceptable.  Support 
for  Israel  is  as  nearly  unquestioned  as 
anything  Congress  faces— even  more  un- 
questioned  these  days  than  when  we 
should  celebrate  our  national  holidays— 
but  we  simply  will  not  blunder  into  fu- 
ture  wars  on  the  basis  of  secret  deals  and 
piecemeal  escalating  commitments- 
through  a  reverse  domino  principle  in 
which  the  smallest  U.S.  commitment 
leads  inexorably  to  an  Irreversible  con- 
frontation. 

We  need  to  know  the  status  of  the 
U.S.  civilian  monitors.  It  Is  the  details 
which  count.  In  principle.  I  support  the 
presence  of  these  monitors  as  long  as 
they  are  accepted  by  both  parties  as  mon- 
itors of  a  peace.  This  is  not  a  commitment 
of  U.S.  military  advisors  imder  a  bilateral 
defense  agreement,  as  in  Vietnam.  Any 
comparison  with  Vietnam  Is  just  too  sim- 
plistic. A  posture  of  such  robot-like  iso- 
lation ignores  the  fact  that  history  will 
go  on  whether  the  United  States  partici- 
pates or  not.  and  it  is  nice  to  be  on  the 
side  of  peace  for  once. 

Still,  we  must  have  confidence  that  m 
no  way  are  we  likely  to  send  the  Marines 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  or  rescuing 
American  technicians.  These  men  are  to 
be  put  there  for  keeping  peace,  not  to 
provide  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  pretext  for  U.S. 
military  presence.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Frankly,  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  tech- 
nicians under  the  terms  I  have  so  far 
seen  Is  not  so  troublesome  to  me  as  are 
the  long-range  consequences  of  U.S. 
economic  and  military  assistance  com- 
mitments to  both  Israel  and  Egypt.  It 
is  first  of  all  essential  that  we  in  Con- 
gress know  the  deails  of  those  commit- 
ments. There  is  more  than  a  little  con- 
cern over  the  tendency  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer to  play  poker  with  commitments 
of  U.S.  aid,  both  military  and  economic. 
This  pact  should  not  hinge  upon  buying 
agreement  with  arms  beyond  Israel's 
specific  defensive  needs.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  Congress  will  supply  arms 
adequate  to  maintain  Israel's  military 
position,  but  I  for  one  am  firmly  resolved 
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not  to  let  our  foreign  poUcy  become  the 
hostage  of  secret  arms  deals. 

Recent  news  accounts  have  suggested 
nossible  military  assistance  to  Egypt,  a 
matter  apparenUy  to  be  discussed  when 
President  Sadat  visits  the  United  States 
later  this  year.  WhUe  I  recognize  and 
support  the  need  to  give  economic  aid  to 
Egypt.  I  will  adamantly  oppose  military 
aid  or  sales  to  Egypt. 

In  sum,  I  am  prepared  to  support  the 
agreement  in  hand,  as  soon  as  we  actually 
get  it  in  hand  and  Insure  that  it  is  as 
advertised.  I  am  willing  to  support  it  even 
if  the  hope  of  It  leading  directly  to  setUe- 
ment  of  other  issues  is  but  a  glimmer.  I 
am  prepared  to  oppose  the  U.S.  commit- 
ments only  if  it  is  a  backhanded  peace, 
a  tangle  of  hidden  commitments  which 
start  the  United  States  down  on  an  all- 
too-familiar  road  of  escalating  direct 
involvement. 
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their  efforts  are  important  and  wlU  help 
make  1976  a  great  year  for  all  Americans. 
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HOOPER  NOMINATION  TO  TVA 
BOARD  SHOULD  BE  WITHDRAWN 
BECAUSE  OF  LACK  OP  QUALIFI- 
CATION IN  TECHNOLOGY  OF 
POWER  GENERATION.  ECONOMICS 
OP  POWER,  INDUSTRY,  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL ISSUES  WHICH 
CONFRONT  TVA 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN- 
ITALIAN  BICENTENNIAL  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGG! 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1975 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  rapidly  closing  in  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Bicentennial.  During  this  year 
a  number  of  organizations  have  been 
established  to  help  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  roles  which  various 
ethnic  groups  in  this  Nation  have  played 
in    our    200-year    history.    One    such 
organization    is    the    American-Italian 
Bicentennial  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  „      f   r. 
This  organization  is  comprised  oi   a 
number    of    prominent    local    Italian- 
American    business    and    civic    leaders. 
They  have  drawn  up  an  ambitious  agenda 
with  the  purpose  of  focusing  attention  on 
the     many     contributions     which     the 
Italian-American  community  has  made 
to  our  Nation.  Among  their  goals  are  the 
issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
honor     Italian-Americans     who     have 
played  a  substantive  role  in  this  Nation, 
and  a  dedication  of  a  portion  of  the  new 
FBI  building  in  honor  of  Charles  Bona- 
parte, the  founder  of  the  FBI. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  commended 
for  their  interest  in  presenting  the  con- 
tributions of  Italian-Americans  for  our 
Bicentennial.  I  intend  to  introduce 
legislation  calling  on  the  President  to 
designate  a  day  in  1976  to  honor  all 
ethnic  patriots.  We  are  a  nation 
of  diverse  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds 
unified  as  Americms.  but  with  a  distinct 
and  proud  ethnic  heritage. 

The  Bicentennial  will  be  a  fitting  time 
for  our  Nation  to  honor  the  accomplish- 
ments of  all  Americans  to  our  rich  past, 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  preserving 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  freedom 
which  have  made  this  Nation  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
my  colleagues  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Italian Bicentennial  Commission.  I 
wish  them  well  in  the  coming  months — 
to  them  and  all  other  groups  established 
to  make  our  Bicentennial  more  respon- 
sive to  all  Americans.  I  assure  them  that 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8.  1975 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  published  last  week  in  the 
Washington  Post  criticizes  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  James  F.  Hooper  IH,  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  .    ♦v,of    lurr 

The  editorial  pomts  out  that  Mr. 
Hooper  has  no  previous  experience  in  the 
electric  power  industry  and  no  bacK- 
ground  to  qualify  him  for  this  appoint- 
ment. Indeed,  Mr.  Hooper  lacks  back- 
ground in  the  technology  of  electric 
generation,  the  economics  of  the  indi^try 
and  the  environmental  issues  with  which 
TVA  is  confronted. 

At  this  critical  time.  TVA  and  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  need  a 
man  with  broad  vision  to  lead  TVA 
through  these  difficult  and  crucial  years. 
Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  matter. 
I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record  here- 
with. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
The  President  and  the  TVA 
President  Ford  justly  takes  pride  In  the 
quality  of  most  of  his  appointments  over  the 
oast  year  But  he  has  made  a  serious  mistake 
rili  choice  to  fill  the  crucial  third  seat  on 
the  divided  board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Autharlty  Rather  than  barreling  stubbornly 
Jhead  he  would  be  wiser  to  withdraw  the 
nomination  before  Senate  hearings  become 

"'Hifnol^lnee,  James  F.  Hooper  IH,  Is  a  busl- 
nessman  with  no  previous  experience  in  the 
power  industry.  He  has  no  background  In  the 
technology  of  electric  generation,  or  the  eco- 
noS  of  energy,  or  any  of  t^e  "Jgent  l^ue 
of  environmental  policy  that  the  TVA  must 
soon  begin  to  answer.  Mr.  Hooper's  chief  asset 
m  seekfng  this  highly  Influential  poslt  on  Is 
evidently  his  wife,  the  Republican  National 
Commltteewoman  from  Mississippi 

The  TVA  18  coming  Into  a  very  difficult 
time  m  which  weak  leadership  would  prove 
intolerably  expensive  to  the  region  It  serves. 
As  the  authority  has  grown  In  size  and  self- 
confidence  over  the  years.  It  has  become---llke 
many  another  federal  agency— Increasingly 
set  m  Its  ways.  It  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
Drinclple  of  maximum  production  of  power 
at  the  minimum  price  to  the  buyer.  But 
slowly,  throughout  the  middle  South,  there 
has  come  a  realization  that  this  single- 
minded  concentration  on  low  rates  Is  exact- 
ing an  intolerable  cost  In  pollution  of  many 
kinds  The  authority's  encouragement  of 
stripmlnlng  Is  the  most  spectacular  example 
but  hardly  the  only  one.  The  dimensions  of 
this  cost  were  explored  at  some  length  last 
soring  by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee In  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  on  the 
TVA's  practices  and  their  effects  on  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  Those  hearings  devel- 


oped the  standards  by  which  that  committee 
win  Inevltebly  judge  the  quaUficatlons  of  the 
next  TVA  director. 

The  TVA  Is  currently  run  mainly  by  the 
strong-willed  and  highly  experienced  chair- 
man of  its  board.  Aubrey  J.  Wagner.  The 
present  policies  of  the  authority  are  largely 
Mr.  Wagner's.  Recently  the  second  member 
of  the  board,  William  L.  Jenkins,  has  begun 
to  challenge  him  on  a  broad  range  of  ques- 
tions. This  division  means  that  the  third 
director  will  hold  the  svrtng  vote.  The  TVA's 
example  will  have  an  Impact  on  energy 
choices  nationwide,  as  the  whole  country 
struggles  to  reconcile  the  new  imperatives 
of  conservation  with  the  old  demand  for 
cheap  power.  The  rising  congressional  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Hooper  Is  not  merely  partisan 
or  regional.  Sen.  WUUam  E.  Brock,  a  conserv- 
ative RepubUcan  from  Tennessee,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  wlU  oppose  confirmation  on 
grounds  that  Mr.  Hooper  Is  plainly  unquaU- 
fled. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  more  to  the  matter 
than  a  simple  lack  of  administrative  experi- 
ence on  the  nominee's  part.  Reports  pub- 
lished earlier  this  summer— chiefly  In  the 
Nashville  Tennessean— raised  broad  questions 
about  Mr.  Hooper's  judgment  and  sense  of 
propriety  in  a  series  of  private  business  ven- 
tures. As  a  result  of  these  reports,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  postponed  the  confirma- 
tion hearings,  originally  scheduled  for  July, 
and  began  an  investigation  that  will  run  for 
several  more  weeks. 

Mr  Hooper  Is  apparently  Insisting  on  going 
through  with  the  hearings,  on  grounds  that 
he  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  clear  his 
name  But  if  that  Is  his  purpose,  his  frienda 
owe  him  a  warning  that  he  has  chosen  the 
wrong  forum.  The  prudence  and  the  legality 
of  his  business  operations  will  not  be  the 
main  Issue  before  the  committee.  It  will  be 
interested  In  his  past  record  only  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  those  qualities  of  character  and 
mind  that  would  enable  the  nominee  to  rep- 
resent the  American  people  on  the  board  ol 
the  nation's  largest  power  company.  It  Is  Pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  completely  honest  and 
yet  emerge  from  a  hearing  of  this  nature 
without  enhancing  his  reputation  for  com- 
petent management. 

If  Mr  Hooper  is  well  advised,  he  will  now 
ask  the  President  to  withdraw  his  name.  If  he 
does  not.  the  President  would  serve  evetr- 
one's  interest  best  by  revoking  It  himself.  The 
TVA  has  had  a  great  history,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  people  In  the  Senate  who  are 
determined  not  to  let  It  degenerate  Into  me- 
diocrity and  political  back-scratching. 


EAMON  DE  VALERA 

HON.  LEOTZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8.  1975 
Mr  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  Eamon  De  Valera,  the  Irish 
Republic  has  lost  the  one  person  of  whom 
it  can  be  said  that  he  was  the  greatest 
single  force  in  the  founding  of  that  na- 
tion De  Valera  was  first  and  foremost 
an  Irish  patriot  who  was,  in  the  greatest 
tradition  of  that  long  line  of  heroes,  wUl- 
ing  to  give  his  all  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
Ireland  Like  WoUe,  Tone,  PameU,  and 
others,  he  understood  that  Ireland  had 
to  be  both  united  and  free  of  British  rule. 
Like  them,  he  was  willing  to  give  his  life 
for  this  principle. 

He  was  the  last  of  those  who  rebellwJ 
on  Easter  Sunday  in  1916  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  Only  by  a  miracle  was  his  life 
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spared.  And,  by  not  executing  Ihim  as 
they  did  so  many  of  his  brave  colleagues, 
Great  Britain  guaranteed  that  tbe  Irish 
Republic  would  be  born. 

De  Valera  then  devoted  the  next  sev- 
eral decades  to  bringing  about  tlie  final 
creation  of  the  Irish  Republic.  \  Without 
his  effort,  the  nation  we  know  t,nd  re- 
spect today,  would  not  have  its  present 
form. 

One  of  the  great  keys  to  this  success 
was  not  merely  his  doctrine  of  resistance 
to  foreign  rule.  De  Valera  en  bodied 
Irish  nationalism,  stressing  the  unique- 
ness of  Ireland's  religious  faith  and  her 
cultural  heritage.  He  was  truly  the  father 
of  modem  Gaelic,  the  langruage  that 
binds  Ireland  together.  He  was  able  to 
take  Ireland's  very  uniqueness  and  forge 
it  into  a  weapon  against  oppression.  And, 
this  weapon,  the  combination  o:'  Irish 
faith,  language  and  other  parts  of  their 
heritage,  was  responsible  for  makijig  fur- 
ther British  rule  impossible. 

When  Ireland  was  at  last  created  as  a 
free  nation  again,  it  was  only  De  Valera 
who  could  lead  her  in  the  modem  world. 
It  is  the  measiu-e  of  the  man  that  under 
his  leadership,  minorities  in  Ireland  did 
not  suffer  as  the  Irish  themselves  had 
suffered  under  Britain.  For  centuries, 
Britain  had  made  Irish  Catholics  second- 
class  citizens.  Yet,  the  overwhelmingly 
Roman  Catholic  Irish  Republic  has  not 
only  not  persecuted  minorities,  b^  has 
elevated  both  Protestants  and  Jdws  to 
high  rank  again  and  again.  1 

Throughout  all  this,  De  Valer^  pre- 
sided over  a  struggling  nation  wh*e  so- 
ciety was  reforming  after  centuries  of 
foreign  domination.  His  friendshp  for 
the  United  States  was  enduring  an(  con- 
sistent. But,  above  all,  De  Valera  p<  rson 
ified  all  that  is  fine  in  the  Irish  char  acter. 
This  redoubtable  man  was,  in  hii  own 
way,  a  giant  who  has  left  a  permment 
and  positive  imprint  on  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  the  soul  of  his  people.  H51  was 
able  to  do  so  not  only  because  of  hi<  nat- 
ural gifts,  but  because  of  his  de\otion 
to  human  liberty  and  individual  eapres- 
sion. 

The  Irish  people  have  always  be<  n  an 
extraordinary  blend  of  talents  and  emo- 
tions. Without  them,  America  would  be 
the  poorer.  Without  Eamon  de  Vulera, 
the  entire  civilized  society  of  the  We  stem 
World  is  the  poorer.  He  shall  be  griev- 
ously missed,  and  I  express  my  sijicere 
condolences  to  the  people  of  Irelaiid  on 
their  great  loss. 
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THE     FEDERAL     POWER     COM^S- 
SION    NEEDLESSLY    DELAYS 
PORTS  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE 
URAL  GAS  SHORTAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHaO 

OF    PENNSYLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday.  Sevtember  8.  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  25  of  this  yeai  the 
Conservation,  Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  the  Comm  ttee 
on  Government  Operations  issued  a  re- 
port entitled  "Federal  Preparedness  To 
Deal  With  the  Natural  Gas  Shorage 
Emergency  This  Coming  Winter."  ":  "hat 


EF- 
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report  identified  with  clarity  and  pre- 
cision the  full  extent  of  the  prospect  of 
a  severe  shortage  of  natural  gas  during 
the  winter  of  1975-76,  which  may  result 
In  economic  dislocations  of  emergency 
proportions. 

That  report  called  on  cognizant  agen- 
cies to  take  all  necessary  steps  within 
the  purview  of  their  authority  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  the  impact  of  the  im- 
pending natural  gas  shortage. 

Since  that  report  has  been  released, 
we  have  heard  from  a  nimiber  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Council,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

These  agencies  have  indicated  to  us 
that  they  agree  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  report  concerning  the  scope  and  ex- 
tent of  this  coming  winter's  natural  gas 
emergency.  They  have  also  assured  us 
that  they  are  taking  steps  to  prepare  to 
deal  with  the  emergency.  Last  week  the 
President  met  personally  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  17  States  which  will  be  most 
critically  affected  by  the  shortage.  Keep- 
ing pace  with  these  activities,  the  ex- 
tent and  frequency  of  news  reports 
dealing  with  the  natural  gas  emergency 
accelerate  from  day  to  day.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  hardly  a  citizen  any- 
where in  the  Nation  who  had  not  been 
alerted  to  the  emergency. 

Unfortunately,  it  now  seems  that  the 
Federal  agency  with  perhaps  the  most 
immediate  and  central  responsibilities 
in  this  area — the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission— is  not  fully  conscious  of  the 
national  emergency.  It  is,  in  fact,  ob- 
structing steps  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem  by  insisting  upon  needless 
bureaucratic  delays  and  redtape. 

The  case  in  point  is  the  recent  order  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  concern- 
ing the  application  of  Columbia  Gas 
Transmission  Co.,  for  an  expedited  Com- 
mission approval  for  an  accounting  and 
rate  treatment  for  a  research  and  de- 
velopment project. 

The  research  and  development  project 
is  one  with  which  the  Congress  is  well 
acquainted.  It  was  explained  in  detail  at 
a  public  hearing  on  May  8  before  the 
Conservation,  Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  It  is  a  proros'^l  to 
perfect  techniques  to  tap  the  natural  gas 
present  in  the  vast  quantities  of  Devonian 
shale  found  throughout  much  of  the  East 
and  Midwest.  It  is  a  project  which  has 
been  closely  examined  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
which  has  approved  a  $4.2  million  cost- 
sharing  undertaking  by  Columbia  Gas. 

There  was  no  question  about  the  de- 
sirability and  significance  of  the  project. 
It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government. 
The  expedited  procedure,  which  was  re- 
quested of  the  FPC,  would  have  permitted 
the  quick  commencement  of  the  project, 
and  is  fully  vrtthin  the  authority  of  the 
FPC.  The  application  of  Columbia  Gas 
was  imopposed.  It  was,  in  fact,  supported 
by  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission. 

It  would  seem  a  simple  matter  upon 
which  the  FPC  could  proceed  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner.  Yet,  for  reasons  it  has 
not  bothered  to  explain,  it  lias  arbitrarily 
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determined  to  plod  along  with  a  mechan- 
ical application  of  its  usual  time-con- 
suming procedures.  Those  procedures 
mean  8  months  of  needless  delay  in  this 
case. 

When  the  agencies  of  Government  re- 
spond as  the  FPC  has  in  this  case,  it  may 
be  understandable  why  we  face  an  emer- 
gency because  of  the  shortage  of  natural 
gas,  and  why  the  public  is  increasingly 
frustrated  by,  and  distrustful  of,  the 
agencies  of  government 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  should 
reverse  this  decision. 


CELEBRATION  OF  AMERICA'S 
HERITAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  III 

or    NORTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mc-^day,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  re- 
cess, I  went  home  to  my  district  in  east- 
em  North  Carolina,  and  on  August  8  I 
attended  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  for 
the  new  Hoke  County  Library  in  Rae- 
ford,  N.C. 

The  mayor  of  Raeford,  J.  K.  McNeill, 
Jr.,  gave  the  following  address  which  I 
want  to  insert  in  the  Record  today.  It 
shows  an  example  of  community  spirit 
and  pride  which  is  typical  of  my  district 
and  which  is  the  backbone  of  this  coun- 
try of  ours. 

I  think  it  is  specially  fitting  to  see  a 
group  of  citizens  spend  their  money  and 
time  to  build  a  library  in  honor  of  our 
Nation's  Bicentennial,  and  by  doing  so, 
pay  homage  to  the  foundations  of  de- 
mocracy as  expressed  in  our  written 
language. 

I  salute  my  friends  in  Hoke  County, 
N.C.  for  their  efforts,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  be  in- 
spired by  the  words  of  Mr.  McNeill. 
The  address  follows: 
Welcome  Address:  Raeford-Hoke  Com- 
MCNiTY  Bicentennial  Day 
(By  J.  K.  McNeUl,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Raeford,  N.C.) 
Fellow  Citizens:   Welcome  to  Hoke — Rae- 
ford Community — on  the  eve  of  a  200  year 
experiment  that  started  when  some  of  God's 
human  beings  settled  this  land  and  said  we 
can  manage  ourselves  without  a  king — and 
has  moved  to  this  day  and   time   In  Hoke 
County  when  a  small  group  took  advantage 
of  the  system  by  which  we  are  governed — 
by  having  input  Into  the  decision-making 
process — and    now    rather    than    erecting    a 
statue    to   the    mayor,    or   the   chairman   of 
county  commissioners,  they  are  going  to  do 
something  great— something  that  will  give 
a    real    and    lasting    meaning    to    the    Hoke 
County  Bicentennial  effort.  We're  goli;g  to 
break   ground   out   here   among   the   sacred 
pines  of  Mr.  J.  W.  McLauchlln  for  a  new  Hoke 
County  Library. 

The  young  girl  appeared  vtrlth  a  brained 
racked  expression  on  her  face  before  her 
teacher— and  said  "I  have  to  write  a  theme 
for  English  and  the  English  teacher  said  I 
had  to  have  two  sources,  and  I  have  been 
to  the  library  here  at  school  and  the  only 
other  source  Is  the  l^^rary  downtown — I 
need  an  excuse  to  go  down  there  please." 
You  see,  my  friends,  we  are  going  to  have 
this  Bicentennial  Celebration  because  of  our 
quest  for  the  other  source.  Always  this  quest 
Is  present — it  matters  not  whether  you  are 
looking  for  "Peace  of  Mind",  "a  new  Library," 
or  "Jar  lids."  The  quest  Is  present — not  a 
King,  but  a  Constitution. 
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The  first  Ubrary  buUt  with  pubUc  funds  wm 
h-dc  In  1833  a  small  town  In  Peterborough, 
SS  however,  some  200  yeaio  before  that, 
John  Harvard  donated  his  400  volumes  to 
the  school  that  bears  his  name  and  over  the 
vUts  many  Ubrarles  were  the  results  of  po- 
IHlcal  and  financial  giants  making  the  funds 

'"you  see,  this  is  not  going  to  be  a:  Car- 
neele  Library,  Mellon  Library,  Benjamln- 
D^e  Library,  John  Jacob  Astor  Library,  Ken- 
nedy  Library,  Truman  Library.  Hoover  Li- 
bra^. Ike  Library,  Roosevelt  Library.  John- 
son Library. 

This  is  going  to  be  the  new  Hoke  County 
Ubrary— a  Bicentennial  Library— a  product 
of  our  citizens  and  system. 

The  National  Congress  had  a  hand  In  n 
when  they  decided  to  return  tax  dollars  from 
Washington  back  to  local  governments- 
Revenue  Sharing— The  N.C.  General  Assem- 
bly had  a  hand  In  It  when  they  said  tax 
monies  could  be  used  for  libraries. 

But  the  largest  hand  was  the  group  that 
gald  let's  do  It  and  set  about  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  Hoke  County  Commission- 
ers—you  see  the  Constitution  allows  this. 

These  citizens  wanted  to  convert  whispered 
ambitions  Into  brick  and  mortar  that  would 
contain  the  space  for  books  that  would  be  a 
source  of  continuing  education — 
For — theme  writers. 
For — Readers. 
For — Dreamers. 
For — ^Thinkers. 

Por — Movers  and  the  shakers. 
For— those  who  are  going  to  need  a  very 
special  knowledge  to  handle  the  problems 
that  face  our  society  now. 

For— Those  who  are  going  to  maintain  our 
"auallty  of  life"  for  the  next  200  years. 

With  these  thoughts— It  Is  my  great  honor 
and  privilege  to  welcome  you,  our  friends, 
to  this  happy  occasion  In  the  history  of  our 
community— may  you  enjoy  your  stay  here. 
If  we  can  assist  you  or  answer  your  ques- 
tions, please  ask. 
Thank  you. 
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have  shared  views  with  the  CIA,  will  not 
come  forward  In  the  future. 

For  the  good  of  the  United  States,  let  s 
apply  commonsense  to  any  further  re- 
view of  the  CIA.  America  needs  the  CIA 
and  we  need  for  it  to  be  a  viable,  effective 
assimilation  factor  for  us  to  arrive  at 
well-founded  conclusions  on  foreign 
affairs. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  ELECTRIC 
VEHICLE  TESTING 
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as  an  initial  testing  ground  for  this  pro- 
gram. ^^^^^^^^__ 

NEW  CITIZENS  AT  HICKEY- 
FREEMAN  CO. 


HON.  PHILIP  H.  HAYES 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  September  8.  1975 


CIA— ESSENTIAL  TO  U.S.A. 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  had  a  close  friend  of  mine 
from  South  America  who  visited  me  here 
In  Washington.  He  is  a  prominent  busi- 
nessman and  also  keenly  interested  in 
government. 

His  major  concem  Is  the  way  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  damaging  the  CIA.  He  said 
that  all  of  our  criticisms  of  the  CIA  have 
been  magnified  in  the  foreign  press.  "The 
CIA  is  now  being  blamed  for  anything 
that  happens  in  a  foreign  country. 

If  there  is  a  crop  failure,  the  CIA  sup- 
posedly caused  it  by  chemicals.  If  some- 
one is  shot,  the  immediate  cry  is  that 
It  must  be  the  CIA.  If  the  powerplant 
has  a  power  failure,  someone  shouts  it 
is  the  CIA.  If  there  is  a  fire,  the  first  sus- 
pect in  the  press  is  the  CIA. 

My  friend  was  most  disturbed  because 
he  said  this  is  giving  the  United  States 
of  America  a  bad  Image  abroad.  The 
radicals  quote  American  criticism  of  the 
CIA,  and  conclude  that  the  CIA  is  the 
cause  of  all  disasters. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  friends  of  the 
United  States  of  America  wUl  be  reluc- 
tant to  express  their  views  to  the  CIA 
in  the  future.  If  discussions  given  In 
confidence  are  violated,  the  friends  who 


Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  laudable  experiment  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  the  field  of  en- 
ergy conservation  and  pollution  control. 
During  the  recent  recess,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice announced  the  first  group  of  nonpol- 
luting,  energy-conserving,  electric-pow- 
ered vehicles  has  been  placed  in  the 
Eighth  District  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

Ten  of  the  conventional  jeep  delivery 
trucks  with  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
Postal  Service  stripes  will  be  operated  m 
EvansviUe  on  "park  and  loop"  routes 
where  a  mailman  drives  to  an  area, 
parks,  and  delivers  mail  on  foot. 

Evansville  thus  becomes  the  first  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  the  new  electric 
vehicles,  which  were  manufactured  by 
AM  General  Corp.  Three  hundred  of 
them  will  operate  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Bernardino  area.  The  remainder  of 
the  trucks  wUl  be  placed  In  operation  in 
the  coming  months  in  Washington,  D.C^ 
Charleston,  S.C,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  and 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Postmaster  General  Benjamin  Frank- 
Un  BaUar  said  the  Postal  Service  antici- 
pated "reduced  maintenance  costs  com- 
pared to  internal  combustion  engine  ve- 
hicles, and  that  indications  are  that  mile 
for  mile  the  electric  trucks  will  be  cheap- 
er to  operate  than  gas  driven  trucks." 
Mr.  Bailar  further  pointed  out  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
said  that  electric  vehicles  such  as  these 
are  essentially  nonpolluting. 

Each  vehicle  has  a  cruising  speed  of 
33  to  40  miles  per  hour.  Counting  300 
delivery  stops  per  route,  these  vehicles 
can  run  29  miles  on  an  8-hour  battery 
charge.  Essentially  noiseless,  the  trucks 
have  a  cargo  space  of  50  cubic  feet.  Each 
weighs  4,300  pounds. 

The  Postal  Service  will  be  gathering 
cost  data  on  the  new  trucks  to  be  able 
to  make  calculations  on  the  "life  cycle 
costs"  of  the  vehicles  as  compared  to 
gas-operated  delivery  vehicles. 

When  such  information  becomes  avail- 
able, the  Postal  Service  will  be  able  to 
evaluate  tentative  plans  to  expand  the 
fieet  of  electric  trucks  in  fiscal  1976  and 

fiscal  1977. 

Putting  the  vehicles  into  operation 
marks  an  important  step  in  the  Postal 
Service's  many  years  of  testing  various 
types  of  electric  vehicles.  They  are  to  be 
commended  both  for  their  willingness  to 
experiment  with  this  method  of  saving 
energy  and  reducing  poUution  as  well 
as  their  wlsd<»n  In  selecting  Evansville 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row,  a  large  group  of 
Hlckey-Freeman  Co.  employees  has  been 
sworn  in  as  U.S.  citizens  in  a  single  spe- 
cial court  session.  On  August  15,  1975, 
in   the   Rochester   Hall   of   Justice,   80 
future  citizens  stood  before  Justices  Al- 
phonse  Cassetti  and  James  Boomer  to 
recite  the  U.S.  oath  of  allegiance.  This 
single  special  court  session  was  made 
possible  with  the  cooperation  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  Buf- 
falo District  Director  Glenn  A.  Bertness. 
The  citizenship  training  for  Hickey- 
Freeman  aliens  was  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  State  contin- 
uing education  for  adults  program  and 
imder  the  direction  of  David  Alexander. 
Classes  were  held  on  Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays from  4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  in  the 
Hickey-Freeman  cafeteria.  By  holding 
the  classes  in  the  plant,  candidates  were 
able  to  complete  tiielr  full  day's  work 
and  were  spared  the  necessity  of  extra 
travel  to  an  evening  school. 

Teachers  for  this  year's  training  pro- 
gram at  Hickey-Freeman  were  Mrs. 
Marion  Strickland,  Mrs.  Laura  Radcliff, 
Mr.  Edward  Witaszek,  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Schrodt.  Their  primary  objective  was  to 
provide  the  new  citizens  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
an  understanding  of  the  democratic 
process  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  meet  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  requirements  for 
citizenship. 

The  countries  represented  in  the  Au- 
gust 15  swearing-in  ceremony  were 
Greece,  Italy,  Honduras,  Lebanon,  Pol- 
and, Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  Insert  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  were  sworn 
in  at  this  special  ceremony: 
List  of  Pkrsons  Sworn  in  as  Citizbns 
Soghomon  Krlkorlan,  Miriam  Krlkorlan. 
Emilia  Rosarla  Tambe,  Klawdla  Roth,  Edward 
Roth,  Leonid  Roth,  Carmelo  Vella,  Olovanna 
Vella,  Mlchele  Morreale,  Luciano  Contl.  Giu- 
sepplna  Morreale,  Angela  Cottone  Lo  Savlo. 
Teresa  Mantlsl,  Domenlca  Mantlsi,  Joseph 
Paolo  Cottone,  Ellas  PhUlp  Abou  Harb,  Kara- 
bet  Dertlloglu,  Paola  Zlnna,  Pompeu  dos  San- 
tos. Maria  Constantlna  Gallelll,  Georglos 
Stamatlos  Mantas,  LUiana  Gucci. 

Antonlna  Maria  Vlgnerl,  Glacomlna  Pal- 
azza,  Ewa  Splak,  Carmela  Monglovl,  Vaslllkl 
Daskas,  Konstantlnos  Hatzlglannldls,  Hrlstos 
Nlkolaoe  Daskas,  Bruno  Fallone,  Roas  Zollo, 
Margherlta  Padula,  Henry  Nasrl  Mahshl,  Mary 
Scardlno,  Blaglo  Mazzucco,  Lulgl  Tabacco, 
Seraflna  PlzzlUo,  Carmelo  Sclabbarra.  Rose 
Dlnolfo,  Pasquale  Dlnolfo,  Laure  Paul  Ghall, 
Gabriel  Fares  Ghall. 

Caterlna  Alesslo,  Concetta  Alesslo,  Giu- 
seppe Costa.  Maria  Racalbuto,  Josephine  Got- 
tardis  Lulgl  Gottardls,  Elsa  TUde  Musclano, 
Lulglna  Capponl.  Felice  Cardamone,  Maria 
Cardamone,  Giovanni  Cardamone,  Carmellna 
Marie  Heldt,  Carla  Cannava,  Silvio  Cannava. 
Rose  Cannava,  Carmela  GluUano.  Agata 
Larlzza,   Carmelo   Larlzza,   MargherlU   Pal- 
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merl.  Antonletta  Zlngaro,  Lucia  Zldgaro,  Ce- 
sare  Monaco.  Vanda  Maria  MonacaT  Lorret 
tlna  DlRlenzo.  Rosa  DlNatale,  Salvttore  Dl- 
Natale. 

Antonlna  Modlca  Amore,  Qrazla  tetrollto, 
Manuk  Haclnllyan,  Pransovl  Haclnllfan,  Dlno 
Ploravantl.  Janlna  Jutrowskl,  Teofll  Jutrow- 
skl.  Vlnoenzo  Sleva,  Mehmet  Yalcm,  Silvio 
GuUlano.  Antonio  Morreale,  Laura  jubertl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  must  never 
forget  that  our  land  grew  to  greatness  by 
being  the  land  of  hope  and  opptortunity 
for  peoples  from  around  the  globe.  It  is 
heartening  to  me  that  the  meliing  pot 
process  continues  today  in  my  hoiie  com- 
munity of  Rochester.  I  am  certain  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  congratu- 
lating these  fine  new  citizens  dn  their 
achievement,  and  in  welcoming  ihem  to 
full  participation  in  our  Americin  sys- 
tem of  free  and  democratic  government 


goverime 


NATURAL    GAS    CRISIS   NBEDS 
ACTION  NOW  I 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'  IVES 

Monday,  September  8,  197  5 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
natural  gas  shortage  is  already  severe, 
and  it  is  getting  worse.  On  a  perc  entage 
basis,  there  was  a  shortfall  of  13  6  per- 
cent in  the  supply  of  gas  available  for 
firm  requirements  during  the  pe-iod  of 
AprU  1974  to  March  1975.  The  Tederal 
Power  Commission's  most  recent  esti- 
mate for  the  same  period  of  1975-76 
comes  to  19.4  percent.  This  repres<  nts  an 
Increase  of  approximately  42  pen  ent  in 
the  projected  shortfall. 

The  shortages  are  predicted  t)  con- 
tinue, and  demand  is  still  on  the  ri  >e.  De- 
mand is  on  the  rise  due  partly  to  the 
need  for  an  environmentally  acceptable 
form  of  energy,  but  the  primary  reason 
for  the  high  demand  for  natural  gas  is 
its  unrealistically  low  price.  The  price 
of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  has  agged 
far  behind  price  changes  for  othei  fuels, 
and  its  present  price  relationship]  to  al- 
ternate fuels  on  a  Btu  basis  prestnts  a 
clear  economic  distinction. 

The  result  of  this  decreasing  ;iupply 
and  increasing  demand  is  the  seveie  cur- 
tailments of  natural  gas  now  belli  suf- 
fered by  miany  areas  of  the  Natloft.  My 
home  State  of  Ohio  has  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit.  One  of  the  things  I  Itomed 
during  the  recent  recess  was  thlt  miy 
constituents  are  rapidly  becoming  con- 
vinced that  a  low  price  for  naturkl  gas 
means  nothing  if  an  insufficient  iupply 
is  forthcoming  at  that  low  price.   1 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  10  years'  service  In  the 
Congress  have  convinced  me  that^  most 
Government  attempts  to  regulate  i 
enterprise  are  costly.  IneCfective,  a: 
quently  counterproductive.  One 
only  look  at  the  railroads  and  the  a 
to  see  the  Impact  of  past  bureaucratc  Tn- 
terference  on  private  enterprise]  The 
present  natural  gas  situation  is  thi  cur- 
rent best,  and  potentially  most  damag- 
ing, example  of  that  interference.  I  say 
potentially  most  damaging  becai^e  of 
the  harsh  impact  existing  and  probosed 
curtailments  of  natural  gas  will  have  on 
producUon  schedules,  and  most  iiipor- 
tantly,    Mr.    Speaker,    on    emplojment 
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levels  in  those  areas  affected  by  the  cur- 
tailments. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  long- 
term  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  prices.  I,  of 
course,  realize  that  deregulation  may  be 
a  controversial  issue,  and  even  if  such 
legislation  were  enacted  by  this  Congress, 
it  will  not  have  come  soon  enough  to 
provide  any  relief  from  the  increased 
shortages  expected  with  the  advent  of 
this  heating  season. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today 
introducing  two  bills  which  will,  if  en- 
acted quickly,  provide  a  temporary 
emergency  solution  to  a  serious  national 
crisis  and  avert  massive  job  layoffs.  These 
bills  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  exemptions  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  regulatory 
authority  under  that  act.  The  first  bill 
provides  a  180-day  exemption  for  gas 
transactions  by  pipelines  which  cannot 
meet  their  contractual  obligations  to 
supply  natural  gas  to  consumers.  It 
would  allow  natural  gas  consumers  who 
are  being  undersupplied  to  purchase 
natural  gas  directly  from  producers,  dis- 
tributors, or  other  pipelines. 

The  second  measure  would  provide  a 
similar  exemption  without  time  limit  for 
hiph-priority  industrial  customers,  who 
would  be  designated  by  the  FPC  to  en- 
able them  to  make  gas  purchases  directly 
from  independent  producers  or  through 
their  distributors  when  they  are  in  a 
curtailment  situation. 

These  bills  would  allow  companies  like 
International  Harvester  and  Robbins  & 
Myers,  which  have  plants  in  my  district 
facing  a  60  percent  curtailment  this  year 
and  a  total  cutoff  next  winter,  to  go  di- 
rectly to  gas  producers  and  purchase  the 
gas  they  need  at  the  best  prices  they  can 
negotiate.  Only  drastic  action  of  this  type 
can  prevent  thousands  of  lost  jobs  this 
winter  at  plants  like  International  Har- 
vester and  Robbins  &  Myers  in  Spring- 
field. Ohio. 

These  measures  provide  the  only  mech- 
anism that  can  realistically  be  expected 
to  provide  relief  fast  enough  to  get 
sharply  curtailed  industries  through  the 
upcoming  winter  without  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocations.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  consider  and  enact  these 
bills  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
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The  safety  program  provides  instruc- 
tional guidance  In  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  district  concerning  proper  and 
safe  conduct  while  boarding  and  riding 
school  buses,  as  well  as  exercising  and 
observing  safety  regulations  while  walk- 
ing to  and  from  school. 

Safety  is  a  community  responsibility 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  district  has 
urged  all  parents  to  review  with  their 
children  the  seven  rules  of  conduct  that 
can  help  insure  a  safe  transportation 
system : 

First,  observe  same  conduct  as  In  the 
classroom  ; 

Second,  cooperate  with  the  driver; 

Third,  do  not  smoke ; 

Fourth,  do  not  be  destructive; 

Fifth,  stay  in  your  seat; 

Sixth,  keep  your  head,  hands,  and  feet 
inside  bus;  and 

Seventh,  remain  off  the  roads  while 
waiting. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  E.  DANIEL 

HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF  THE   VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1975 


EAST  ISLIP  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WINS 
SAFETY  AWARD 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 
Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New    York.    Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  an 

organization  from  my  home  area the 

East  Isllp  School  District^for  being 
awarded  the  Pupil  Transportation  Safety 
Citation  by  the  State  of  New  York.  East 
Isllp  was  one  of  the  few  districts  on  Long 
Island  to  receive  the  award. 

The  citation  Is  given  In  recognition  of 
the  development  of  a  pupil  transporta- 
tion safety  program  which  was  organized 
and  developed  during  the  1974-75  school 
year  with  the  result  that  no  transported 
pupils  were  Injured, 


Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  today  to  recognize  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  a  man  whose  perception  of 
life  Is  not  communicated  with  words  or 
speeches,  but  rather  with  the  beauty  and 
mystery  of  colors  and  forms.  In  a  world 
of  expediency  and  depersonalization  it 
is  refreshing  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  man  consumed  with  the  sensitivities  of 
life  and  humanity. 

Albert  E.  Daniel,  a  native  and  life- 
long resident  of  St.  Thomas,  is  our  Is- 
land's artist  laureate.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "poet  in  painting,  a  Walt 
Whitman  of  art."  His  art  reflects  Long- 
fellow's passage,  "I  see  the  long  proces- 
sion going  to  and  fro,  the  young  hearts 
hot  and  restless,  and  the  old  subdued 
and  low." 

A  painter  of  originality  and  a  sculptor 
of  impressionistic  form,  E>aniel  was  bom 
78  years  ago  in  St.  Thomas.  Forced  to 
leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  because  of 
his  family's  economic  situation,  he  re- 
ceived no  formal  training  in  the  field 
which  he  so  successfully  mastered  in 
later  years.  His  obsession  with  depicting 
life  in  painting  was  the  most  important 
Ingredient  in  this  self-taught  artist's  ed- 
ucation. Characteristic  of  truly  great  ar- 
tistic commentators  on  life,  Daniel's  style 
left  no  room  for  neutrality;  he  elicits 
either  the  observer's  praise  or  criticism. 
His  subjects  are  those  whom  he  knew 
the  best  and  loved  the  most,  the  peas- 
ants, stevedores,  and  charcoal  burners 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  paints  people 
the  way  they  are;  his  characters  tell  the 
story  of  life  without  uttering  a  word. 
Because  Albert  Daniel  "paints  from  the 
inside  out,"  he  depicts  situations  that 
arouse  moods  and  stir  hearts.  His  sculp- 
ture also  is  true  to  his  perceptions  of 
life.  Intimate  and  pure  form. 

Daniel  is  considered  the  Virgin  Islands' 
foremost  native  artist.  He  has  exhibited 
his  works  in  the  San  Francisco  Exposi- 
tion, the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  the  Hai- 
tian Centenary  Exhibition,  the  World's 
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Pair  and  Atti  Henle's  Studio  in  Chris- 
tiansted.  To  be  able  to  share  the  facts  of 
this  artist's  talents  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  in  my  district  is  indeed 
my  pleasure  and  privilege.  Time  taken 
to  appreciate  such  a  renowned  master 
as  Albert  Daniel  is  a  welcome  respite 
from  our  hectic  activity  and  a  source  of 
strength  and  hope. 

In  June  1975,  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  11th  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  honor  Albert  Daniel  for  his 
considerable  accomplishments  as  an  art- 
ist   painter,   and   sculptor.   With  your 
permission  I  wiU  make  this  tribute  part 
of  the  Record. 
The  legislation  follows: 
Bill  No.  6799 
To  honor  Albert  E.  Daniel  for  his  consider- 
able accomplishments  as  an  artist,  painter, 
and  sculptor 

Whereas  Albert  E.  Daniel  was  born  on  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas  on  May  16,  1897,  and 
has  lived  on  St.  Thomas  all  of  his  life,  having 
resided  in  the  same  home  In  which  CamUle 
Plssaro  was  born;  and 

Whereas  Albert  E.  Daniel  developed  at  an 
early  age  a  strong  desire  to  become  an  ac- 
complished painter,  and  began  copying  the 
works  of  several  of  the  great  Masters;  and 

Whereas  Albert  Daniel  was  forced  to  drop 
from  school  at  the  age  of  14  due  to  a  difficult 
economic  situation,  but  utilized  every  avail- 
able hour  away  from  his  employment  In  his 
artistic  pursuits;  and 

Whereas  Albert  Daniel,  although  receiving 
no  formal  art  training,  became  an  accom- 
plished self-taught  and  self-motivated 
painter  and  sculptor,  achieving  first  local 
and  then  national  and  International  rec- 
ognition for  his  fine  works;  and 

Whereas  the  paintings  of  Albert  Daniel 
have  been  exhibited  In  such  places  as  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition,  the  Minnesota 
State  Pair,  the  Walker  Art  Galleries,  the  Fed- 
eral Art  Building,  the  Haitian  Centenary  Ex- 
hibition and  the  Atlanta  University  Exhibi- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Curator  of  the  St.  Croix  mu- 
seum, Mr.  CyrU  Marshall,  has  said  of  Mr. 
Daniel  that  "He  is  a  poet  In  painting  as  Walt 
Whitman  was  with  words  and  In  the  same 
manner— vigorous.  Inventive,  truly  dedi- 
cated."; and 

Whereas  Albert  E.  Daniel  has  also  devel- 
oped as  an  accomplished  sculptor,  having  ex- 
hibited many  of  his  impressionistic  wood 
carvings  throughout  the  Virgin  Islands; 
Now,  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands: 

Section  1.  That  Albert  E.  Daniel  Is  hereby 
commended  and  congratulated  for  his  many 
and  slgniflcant  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions as  an  artist  in  the  fields  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  which  contributions  and 
accomplishments  will  always  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  to  arttstlc,  young  Vir- 
gin Islands  aspiring  to  the  pursuit  of  careers 
In  the  arts. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  perma  plaque  copy  of  this 
Reeolution  be  prepared  and  presented  to  Al- 
bert E.  Daniel  by  the  President  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  his  designee  at  an  appropriate  cere- 
mony to  be  held  for  that  purpose. 
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picayune  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  in  the  conduct  of  her  Communist 
ideology.  She  has  refused  to  supply 
stamps  to  an  American  stamp  dealer,  be- 
cause he  also  carries  Republic  of  China 
stamps.  The  editorial  from  Unn's  Stamp 
News  of  Monday.  July  21.  1975,  follows: 
Now  We  Know  Why 

In  recent  months  Linn's  has  not  received 
news  of  new  stamp  issues  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  now  we  know  why. 

In  response  to  an  Inquiry,  the  China  Stamp 
Export  Co.,  Peking,  China,  replied:  "We  have 
stopped  to  supply  you  with  the  news  of  our 
new  issues  as  you  advertise  the  stamps  of  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  clique.  In  case  you  cease 
doing  so,  we  can  reconsider  your  request. 

Linn's  has  no  Intention  of  eliminating  the 
stamps  of  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan) 
and  if  the  Peking  clique  wants  to  resume 
sending  stamp  news  to  Linn's  It  may  do  so, 
provided  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  It  wUl 
not  dictate  in  any  manner  to  the  editorial 
and  advertising  policies  of  Linn's  Stamp 
News.  (E.OJI.) 
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Jet  aircraft  with  great  skill,  coupled  with 
their  determination  to  maintain  the  equip- 
ment In  peak  condition  have  earned  these 
men  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  entire 
complement  of  the  National  Guard;  and 

Whereas,  Under  the  able  guidance  of  their 
commander.  Colonel  Emerson  E.  Lewis,  the 
men  of  the  179th  Tactical  Fighter  group  have 
heeded  the  warning  of  a  famous  scholar  that 
the  "condition  upon  which  God  hath  given 
liberty  to  a  man  Is  eternal  vigilance"  and 
have  diligently  trained  In  the  unpredictable 
and  often  adverse  Ohio  weather  to  maintain 
the  highest  possible  state  of  preparedness; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  we,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  111th  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  in  adopting  this  Resolution,  recognize 
the  179th  Tactical  Fighter  Group  of  the  Ohio 
Air  National  Guard  and  salute  the  many 
dedicated  men  of  that  umt  for  their  out- 
standing record  of  safety;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  Colonel  Emerson  E.  Lewis, 
Commander  of  the  179th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group;  to  the  Mansfield  News  Journal;  and 
to  the  Times  Reporter. 


179TH   TACTICAL  FIGHTER  GROUP 
COMMENDED 


PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 
WARS  OVER  STAMPS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  an  item  was  brought 
to  my  attention  which  shows  Just  how 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  179th 
Tactical  Fighter  Group  of  the  Ohio  Air 
National  Guard,  stationed  at  Mansfield 
Lahm  Airport,  for  their  outstanding 
safety  record. 

During  the  past  8  years  the  179th  has 
logged  over  30,000  flying  hours  without 
accident.  This  gives  it  the  longest  safety 
record  of  any  Air  National  Guard  unit 
in  fighter  type  aircraft. 

The  members  of  the  179th  Tactical 
Fighter  Group  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
Following  is  a  congratulatory  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Ohio  Senate  on  August  7. 

1975: 

Resolution 

A  Resolution  congratulating  the  179th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Group  of  the  Ohio  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  for  their  exemplary  safety 
record 

Whereas.  The  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  lUth  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  are 
proud  to  note  that  the  179th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group  of  the  Ohio  Air  National  Guard,  sta- 
tioned at  Mansfield  Lahm  Airport,  has  es- 
tablished an  exemplary  safety  record  and 
wish  to  salute  the  members  of  this  conscien- 
tious unit  for  their  outstanding  efforts;  and 
Whereas,  By  compUlng  more  than  thirty 
thousand  flying  hours  over  a  period  of  eight 
years  without  a  single  accident,  the  179th 
not  only  boasts  the  longest  safety  record  of 
any  Air  National  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  but 
also  the  longest  record  of  any  tactical  fighter 
group  In  our  nation,  including  the  regular 
units  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The 
members  of  this  distinguished  group  have 
set  an  exemplary  model  for  others  to  emulate, 
and  their  conscientious  efforts  In  emphasiz- 
ing safety  In  sdl  phases  of  their  operation 
have  earned  them  the  Prank  P.  Lahm  Air 
Safety  Award  more  often  than  any  other 
military  unit;  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  179  Tactical 
Fighter  Group  also  deserve  special  commen- 
dation for  their  brilliant  handling  of  modern 
fighter  aircraft,  a  responslbUlty  which  Is  the 
most  demanding  and  dangerous  of  all  na- 
tional defense  activities  requiring  the  utmost 
of  careful  preparation,  mature  Judgment,  and 
pUotlng  expertise.  Their  abUlty  to  maneuver 


CALS:  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE 

HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  a  very  able  presentation 
on  Community  Action  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices— CALS — what  it  does  and  why  it 
should  be  continued.  Mr.  Ryan  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  and  secretary  of  CALS, 
Inc. 

The  statement  follows: 

Civil   Legal   Assistance — The   Current 

Dilemma 

[A  statement  broadcast  on  "Point  of  View," 

a   public   service   program   of   WQXR.   the 

radio  station  of  the  New  York  Times,  Aug. 

13,  1975) 

(By  Leonard  Eames  Ryan) 

Community  Action  for  Legal  Services — 
known  as  CALS— Is  the  major  provider  of 
civil  legal  assistance  to  the  poor  In  New  York. 
Organized  eight  years  ago  as  part  of  the  War 
on  Poverty,  CALS  Is  the  nation's  largest  fed- 
erally funded  legal  services  program.  CALS 
lawyers  provide  legal  representation  for  the 
poor  through  22  neighborhood  law  offices 
reaching  Into  26  designated  poverty  areas  in 
the  five  boroughs  of  New  York.  CALS  lawyers 
help  with  the  legal  problems  of  housing,  of 
family  life,  of  public  tisslstance,  of  unemploy- 
ment; they  provide  neighborhood  services, 
and  they  work  to  achieve  community  devel- 
opment and  law  reform. 

CALS  lawyers  have  established  the  right  of 
braln-lnJured  chUdren  to  adequate  and  equal 
educational  opportunities.  They  have  en- 
forced the  provisions  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act.  They  have  sought  to  end  prolonged  de- 
lays In  the  scheduling  of  hearings  for  Social 
Security  dlsabUlty  benefits.  They  have  ob- 
tained emergency  housing  and  relocation 
services  for  families  whose  homes  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

They  have  assisted  tenants  In  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  first  low-income  apart- 
ment cooperatives  In  the  city.  They  have  con- 
ducted welfare  advocacy  training.  In  English 
and  in  Spanish.  They  have  helped  to  obtain 
a  law  Ubrary  for  the  use  of  those  being  held 
at  the  Brooklyn  House  of  Detention.  They 
have  assisted  In  the  development  and  orga- 
nization of  day  care  centers.  And  they  have 
helped  to  obtain  pubUc  funds  few  the  re- 
hablUtatlon  of  sound  but  deteriM-atlng  hous- 
ing. In  short,  poverty  lawyers  under  CAIS 


(I  >orate  coun- 
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assistance 
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have  been  both  personal  and  co: 
sel  for  the  poor  of  New  York. 

Community   Action    for   Legal    . 
unique,  effective,  and — In  troulle 
faces  the  future  with  little  p 
talnlng  the  ftuids  It  needs  to  liieet 
and  forthcoming  deficits,  much 
tending  Its  assistance  to  thous^ds 
pie  who  qualify  for  It  but  must 
ed  away.  Today  moat  nelghborl^ood 
fices   under   CALS   are   able   to 
gency    cases    only.    Today    them 
lawyers  providing  civil  legal  assl 
poor  In  New  York  than  at  any 
years. 

Because  CALS  has  been  grant  !d 
tlally  no  Increase  In  Its  basic  public 
in  four  years,  CALS  has  had  to 
steps  to  deal  with  Its  financial  cAsls^ 
Ing  a  freeze  on  all  hiring.  As  a  pu  bllcly 
ed  program,  CALS  has  felt  It  shot  ild 
tribute   to    unemployment    throigh 
Attrition,  however,  has  reduced  t 
sional   staff   to  only   a  few  mors 
lawyers,    fewer   than   work   In   a 
large   New    York    City    law    flrmi 
of  which  contributes  to  the  supp< 
In  1974.  with  a  larger  staff,  CAIS 
to    serve    40,000    new    clients, 
under   10  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
New   York,  a  city  that   has  a 
alone,  of  a  million  people. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  new  national 
Services  Corporation  will  take 
law  program  out  of  politics,  its 
pose.  Whether  In  time  It  will  also 
Instrument  for  a  much  greater  c. 
to  legal  services  for  the  poor  is 
It  Is  now  scheduled  to  provide  -. 
the  same   level   as   Its  predecesscr 
President  Ford  has  given  no  Indication 
he  will  urge  or  support  a  greater 

Here  In  New  York,  the  fact 
faced  that  the  basic  responsibility 
vlding  legal  services  for  those  unable 
is  not  being  met.  That  responsibility 
the  lawyer's  Code  of  Professional 
Ity,  rests  upon  the  Individual  lawyer 
out  the  support  of  the  legal  prolesslon 
of  the  public  generally,  no  more 
tlnued  token  effort  can  be 
future. 

The  War  on  Poverty  has 

that  was  left  behind.  For  Cc 

for  L«gal  Services,  the  challenge 
and  that  Is  nothing  less  than  the 
tlon  of  Justice. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERJSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  \TTVES 

Monday,  September  8.  1)75 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinais.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducln  ?  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  provL^ions  of  t  le  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Ac;  of  1973 
for  45  days,  from  August  31  to  O  itober  15. 
I  intend  to  vote  to  sustain  the  P  esident's 
veto  of  S.  1849  which  would  extend  the 
EPAA  for  6  months,  and  I  am  fconfident 
that  the  Congress  will  sustain  tfcat  veto. 

I,  therefore,  think  It  important  that 
the  Congress  be  prepared  to  mo  'e  jointly 
on  a  short-term  extension  of  the  act 
while  taking  final  action  on  a  compro 
mise  decontrol  program.  We  have  already 
been  debating  energy  l^slatioif  for  bet- 
ter than  8  months  without  cdming  up 
with  any  congressional  alternative  to  the 
President's  proposals.  And  in  th^  process, 
the  President  has  offered  up  numerous 
compromise  approaches  to  immediate  de- 
control, the  most  recent  being  i  phased 
decontrol  of  old  oil  prices  ov((r  a  39- 
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month  period,  along  with  an  immediate 
$11.50  per  barrel  ceiling  on  new  oil  prices. 
If  the  Congress  should  opt  to  override 
the  President's  veto,  I  fear  we  will  never 
achieve  a  solution  to  this  problem  in  the 
Congress,  since  all  pressure  will  be  off 
this  year  to  do  so.  The  6-month  decision 
will  delay  any  final  reckoning  on  this  im- 
til  the  end  of  February  of  next  year,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  1976  is  an  election  year.  I 
can  hardly  foresee  this  Congress  making 
any  tough  decisions  on  energy  in  1976.  It 
is,  therefore,  important  for  us  to  face  up 
to  our  responsibilities  now  and  take  ap- 
propriate action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  45-day 
extension  and  move  forward  now  on 
hammering  out  a  final  decontrol 
compromise. 
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the  needs  and  the  wants  of  the  consumer 
product  development,  manufacturing  or  del 
veloplng  a  product  or  service  to  satisfy  those 
needs;  and  marketing  communications,  com- 
municating to  that  consumer  that  your  prod- 
uct or  service  fills  his  needs. 


THE   TRANSIT  MARKETING 
PROCESS 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major 
transit  performance  indicators  continue 
to  show  a  steady  decline  in  transit  rider- 
ship  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  transit 
operating  deficits  despite  the  infusion  of 
over  $4  billion  in  Federal  transit  aid  over 
the  last  decade.  Unfortunately  we  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  become  victims  of  mis- 
placed optimism  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
6-percent  gain  in  ridership.  This  year 
rldership  has  again  resumed  its  down- 
ward slide  and  there  is  no  relief  in  sight. 
We  have  clearly  failed  to  provide  the 
types  of  transit  services  that  most  people 
want  and  need,  yet  we  continue  to  fund 
these  obsolete  systems  on  the  faulty  as- 
sumption that  a  little  tinkering  with  the 
technology  will  make  things  right  again. 
The  falloff  in  ridership  began  30  years 
ago  and  we  still  look  in  vain  for  some 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Fortimately  a  few  people  are  beginning 
to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
have  begim  to  espouse  a  market  oriented 
approach  to  transit  development.  An 
unusually  cogent  argument  for  the  mar- 
ket approach  appeared  recently  in  Pas- 
senger Transport,  the  house  organ  of  the 
American  Public  Transit  Association.  Its 
author  is  Doug  Kelm,  chairman  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Transit  Com- 
mission. He  does  a  good  job  of  debunking 
the  notion  that  we  can  somehow  per- 
suade or  force  the  consumer  to  patronize 
transit  services  which  are  substantially 
inferior  to  the  competition.  Kelm  argues 
instead  that  transit  operators  must  con- 
duct market  research,  find  out  what  the 
public  wants  and  then  begin  to  tailor 
their  product  to  satisfy  these  consumer 
preferences. 

Until  we  adopt  this  switch  In  strategies, 
the  consumer  will  continue  to  take  his 
business  elsewhere  and  the  taxpayer  will 
be  asked  to  shoulder  the  soaring  deficit 
burden. 
The  article  by  Doug  Kelm  follows: 

The  Transit  Markjetino   Process 

(By  Doug  Kelm.  chairman,  Twin  Cities  Met- 

ropoUtcm  Transit  Commission) 

Marketing  in  the  Twin  Cities  means  three 

things — consumer    research,    understanding 


CONSUMER    RESEARCH 

To  begin,  the  process  of  marketing  transit 
Is  the  same  process  used  in  marketing  any 
product— from  fixtures  to  fixed  guldeways 
The  first  step  In  the  process,  consumer  re- 
search. Is  to  really  understand  the  needs  and 
the  wants  of  the  consumer.  How  can  any 
manufacturer  design  a  product  to  be  bought 
by  the  consumer,  or  create  a  service  to  be 
used  by  the  consumer,  without  InltlaUy  un- 
derstandlng  the  consumer's  needs  for  that 
product  or  service?  This  Is  where  consumer 
research  comes  into  play— the  manufacturer's 
conversation  with  the  consumer,  to  deter- 
mine his  attitude  about  the  product. 

Certainly,  the  first  questions  as  far  as 
products  are  concerned  are  .  .  .  What  do  you 
want?  What  should  my  product  give  you? 
What  are  the  benefits  of  my  product  that 
you  find  attractive? 

For  transit  people,  too,  It's  .  .  .  What  do 
you  want?  What  kind  of  transportation  do 
you  want?  Where  do  you  want  to  go?  When 
do  you  want  to  go?  What  are  the  benefits  of 
my  service  that  you  find  attractive? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  lead  Into 
step  two  of  the  marketing  process,  product 
development. 

PRODUCT     DEVELOPMENT 

To  transit  people.  It  means  using  the  con- 
sumer attitudes  to  determine  the  range  of 
transit  services  to  be  offered.  This  Includes 
the  proper  routing,  as  well  as  the  specific 
equipment  to  be  used.  And  It  means  respon- 
sive scheduling,  and  perhaps  special  driver 
training.  Consumer  research  should  tell  tran- 
sit management  what  services  are  needed  to 
meet  the  consumer's  transportation  needs. 

In  addition  to  determining  overall  con- 
sumer needs,  research  will  also  allow  transit 
management  to  separate  the  different  groups 
of  riders  that  exist— the  elderly,  managerial 
and  professional,  clerical.  Inner  city,  and  sub- 
urbanites. Each  of  these  groups  have  special 
transportation  needs,  so  It  Is  essential  that 
the  transit  manager  understand  these  needs 
so  as  to  design  the  most  accommodating 
system. 

Once  the  service  product  has  been  deter- 
mined, we're  ready  for  step  three  in  the  mar- 
keting process — marketing  communications. 
marketing  communications 
This  Is  simply  communicating  to  the  con- 
sumer  that  we  have  the  service  or  the  prod- 
uct that  will  meet  his  needs.  Once  research 
has  told  transit  management  what  our  sys- 
tem should  be  comprised  of.  it  is  then  the 
role  of  marketing  communications  to  bring 
all  of  those  elements  together  and  package 
the  product  for  the  consumer. 

Marketing  communications  consists  of 
many  elements.  Advertising  is  the  most  fa- 
miliar. The  use  of  television,  radio,  news- 
paper, direct  maU,  billboards,  are  among  Just 
a  few  ways  ^  let  the  consumer  know  that 
our  service  ejdsts,  and  that  It  meets  his  needs 
over  and  above  the  competition.  In  transit 
our  competition,  of  course,  Is  the  private 
automobUe.  So,  we  have  to  tell  the  consumer 
that  we  can  meet  his  needs  In  terms  of  travel 
time,  dependability,  cost  savings,  and  acces- 
sibility. In  this  way,  the  consumer  can  come 
to  realize  that  the  service  was  designed  to 
meet  his  needs,  as  a  viable  transportation 
alternative. 

To  repeat,  there  are  three  stages  within  the 
marketing  process — consumer  research,  prod- 
uct development,  and  marketing  communi- 
cations. Marketing  Is  not  merely  advertising, 
as  most  have  believed  throughout  the  years. 
Marketing  Involves  the  entire  business  proc- 
ess— determining  what  the  consumer  wants, 
and  then  providing  It  for  him. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  we  have  Just  begun  to 
understand  the  impact  marketing  can  ultl- 
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^tely  have  upon  the  success  of  the  transit 
n^e^ce  awe^^ine -S5^«  -al.^^e-'^ 
^'  ^""Jn  a  or^caSus  simatlon  In  that  our 

"''f.rv^'  rsSewt?empty  during  much  of  the 
••factory    is  neariy  ci"f  j  employees 

day  while  we  <:o^"f ^^^^^^  oJr  challenge 
and  other  "'^''^^^^/^^^h  ^  seek  solu- 
^  "^  .^lMs°^T^pr^"eS.  consumer  re- 
tions  to  this  on-peaK  P^""  ^  there  is 

r^STo"trSKrtre°;erlods  Of  the 
*^*L  v,a,,<:    we    will    find    that    our    present 

^ST-tT^  '^sriSg  ?..T,=„t 

of  the  service.  research 

„,  .„.rgle.  »d  aonaj  .pent  to^^^^^^   ^__^ 

the  consumer.  If  this  ^^^^^^^  ^ommu- 

dlcates.  then  it  win  "«=  "»  ronsumers 

nicatlons  that  will  -cq^J^gJSl  Tauter 

''our  knowledge  of  the  "'"ketlng  prcK=ess 
win  allow  us  to  better  "i»de'-«*»?^^^,*^i*/^i 

through  marketing  communication. 

THE    implications 

What  can  this  threefold  process  mean  for 

^Tt's  very  simple.  If  our  role  is  to  ultimately 
suit^nlLd  mcrease  the  numbers  ol  transit 
u^S  w^must  compete  effectively  wUh  the 
private  automobUe.  To  compete  effectively 
^th  the  automobile,  the  transit  manager 
needs  to  develop  a  marketing  80P^»«J^^^\*°5 
that  does  not  exist  today.  He  must  wen^^J 
S^tlnrand  potential  transit  users  and  the 

^?^rin?orLa1fon  must  be  us^  In  .develop; 
ing  an  overall  marketing  plan  ^PJ°^^°f 
Sose  benefits.  Without  this  l^^ojl^,^""^: 
ketlng  transportation,  like  marketing  any 
product,  will  remain  a  KU«»«l'^8  8*f !;,  _._ry 
^  TWO  things  are  necessary  in  ff"!^^^.^^ 
out  the  marketing  process  f**  ^PJ^^^^! 
discussed;   organization  and  financial  com 

mltment.  .        _  ,.v,_  _,ot- 

Today,  transit  management  sees  the  mw 
ketlng  philoeophy  integrated  Into  all  aspects 
of  tranTlt  management:  in  many  cases  Eter- 
nal reorganization  has  led  to  the  forn^llzlng 
of  the  marketing  function.  Marketing  man- 
agers reporting  directly  to  the  K^f  e'"*^  "?^; 
4er  (with  broadened  responsibilities  which 
in  some  cases  Include  the  routing  and  schwl- 
ullng  function)  have  become  ^^yj^f^^" 
of  the  transit  management  team.  It  is  con- 
tended that  this  type  of  reorganization  ana 
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the  formalization  of  the  marketing  function 
iSls  to  a  much  more  consumer  oriented 

^Se%olnt  is,  however,  that  U  a  transit  sys- 
te^^  gomg  io  market.  It  simply  must  or- 
ganize Iteelf  to  market,  thus  allowing  mar- 
Ctlng  c^cLpts  to  play  a  vital  role  In  con- 
Riimer  oriented  decisions. 
^l  m-C  has  struggled  with  the  question 
••H^  much  should  a  transit  system  spend 
ofmar'etlng?"  This  obviously  U  a  very^lfi^ 
cult  question  to  answer  for  It  oepenos  on 
a  ^rrfumstances  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
size  of  the  transit  system  on  the  other  hand^ 
However    what  I  can  say  Is  that  specinc 
fuSr  for  marketing  ought  to  be  budget^ 
fOT  consumer  research,  product  development 

-fnr'^Trn^cmrd^rr.  current  -- 

r^?h-ei.r:prr=rc?n!;i5rn 

budketed  approximately  $500,000  for  con- 
e,?^lr  resewch  and  communications  alone 
Tm  convmcSl  that  this  is  not  enough,  but 
what  is  significant  here  Is  not  the  amount 
That  was  budgeted  but  rather  the  commU- 
ment  to  marketing  that  was  made  in  the 

^^^trt^lsTn  ^nd.  one  thing  is  certain  If 
there  Is  to  be  an  effective  marketing  pro- 
'^.  traSit  managers  -^^  f-rnlng  bo^ 
slmoly  must  understand  that  the  market 
iS  Pro^ss  begins  with  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess, and  they  must  be  willing  to  face  crlt  cs 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  expenditure 
of  m^keting  doUars  by  a  public  or  seml- 

P^Co^umer  research,  product  development, 
marketing  communication,  supported  by  ap- 
SoXte'organlzatlon  and  financial  commW- 

ment  .  .  .  these  are  the  elements  of  a  suc- 
cessful marketing  program. 


RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR 
^^^      ANCE  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OP   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8.  1975 
Mr  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  legislation  I  cosponsored 
knd  supported,  H.R.  8714,  to  amend  Uie 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
to  increase  unemployment  and  sickness 
benefits  has  become  law. 

This  act.  Public  Law  94-92,  is  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  the  raUroad  em- 
ployees throughout  the  United  States^ 
unemployment  in  the  raUroad  industry 
affects  almost  every  State  In  the  United 
States.  Nationwide  it  has  reached  ap- 
proximately 40.000  railroad  employees 
who  have  been  furloughed  and  their 
families  who  are  experiencing  real  hard- 
ship because  of  the  previous  substand- 
ard and  outdated  level  of  }>e^efits. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the 
maximum  daily  benefit  for  both  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  compensation  Is 
raised  to  $24  per  day  for  the  periodf  rom 
j^y  1  1975,  to  June  30,  1976.  There- 
after, the  maximum  benefit  wiU  be  $25 

These  increases  are  designed  to  com- 
pensate unemployed  railroad  workers  or 
the  rampant  Inflation  which  they,  like 
all  other  workers  in  this  Nation,  have 
suffered  in  the  7  years  since  the  Raih-oad 
unemployment  Insurance  Act  was  last 
amended.  The  unemployment  and  sick- 
ness benefit  level  remain  at  60  percent 
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of  the  dally  rate  of  compensation  for  the 
raUroad  employees'  last  employment  but 
not  less  than  $12.70 

This  law  also  provides  for  the  first  time 
a  program  of  extended  une«iplo^ent 
compensation  benefits  for  railroad  work- 
ers with  less  than  10  years  of  semority^ 
?t  provides  an  extended  benefit  period 
of  13  weeks  for  employees  with  less  than 
10  years  of  service  in  the  raUroad  indus- 

^'^hese  extended  benefits  are  avaUable 
only  during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, with  trigger  provisions   adapted 
from  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
compensation  program.   This  provision 
S^xtended  benefits  for  the  least  senior 
employees  of  the   railroad   industry  is 
most  particularly  important  during  pe- 
riod of  economic  crisis,  such  as  we  are 
currently    experiencing,    because    these 
workers,  who  are  low  on  the  seniority 
list  are  likely  to  be  among  the  first  worK- 
ers  laid  off  when  business  declines. 

Sickness  benefits  under  the  previous 
law  were  payable  only  after  U^e  clainiant 
had  had  7  or  more  days  of  sickness  dur- 
ing a  given  registration  period  in  a  bene- 
kt  year.  Under  the  new  law,  the  waiting 
period  is  reduced  from  7  to  4  days_  Sick 
benefits  are  to  be  payable  for  ea^h  day 
Srsickness  in  a  "period  of  continuing 
sickness"  after  the  first  4  consecutive 
days  of  sickness  in  the  registration  pe- 
riod. Sickness  benefits  are  provided  at  the 
same  rate,  and  for  the  same  maximum 
duration  as  unemployment  benefits  under 

'""chSeTTn  the  benefits  rates  will  be- 
come   effective    retroactively   beginning 

'^^r'^sISLier.  one  of  the  most  important 
congressional  responses  to  .the  current 
r^ession  has  been  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  unemployed  workers  during  the  cur- 
rent economic  crisis.  La^t  December^  we 
passed   the   Emergency   Unemployment 
compensation  Act  and  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  Many  unemployed  workers  who  had 
never  previously  been  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  ^ere  granted  en- 
titlements under  these  laws.  Every  Anier- 
tcan  worker  who  becomes  unemployed 
has  unemployment  benefits  under  these 
Lts,  and  now  with  the  enactment  of 
HR    8714,  raUroad  employees  wUl  re- 
ceive such  needed  assistance  also. 

-Sese  additional  benefits  for  raUroad 
employees  are  long  overdue  and  consti- 
tute the  important  additional  component 
Stoe  leStion  passed  to  increase  the 
protections  which  have  been  afforded  to 
other  workers  in  our  Nation. 

I  was  pleased  to  play  a  part  to  the  i»ss- 
aee  and  enactment  of  H.R.  8714.  This 
measure  was  cleared  by  both  the  House 
and  senate  within  a  matter  of  days  and 
was  Sned  into  law  by  Uie  President  on 

^X're'-lsTo  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
thS  Changes  in  the  RaUroad  ^em- 
ployment Insurance  Act  were  necessaij 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  involved 
fn  seeing  these  changes  made  because  I 
Slow  it  WiU  benefit  not  only  the  raUroad 
workei  throughout  the  Nation  but  ako 
those  raUroad  employees  who  I  repre 
sent  to  the  Eightii  District  of  North 
Carolina. 
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REPENTANCE  FOR  THE  UlTlES 
PROFLIGACIES 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTJ  iTIVES 
Monday,  September  8.  1975 
Spei  iker, 
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Mr.    RICHMOND.    Mr. 
light  of  recent  reports  and 
New  York  City  should  begin  to 
loose  spending  belt,  I  feel  it  is 
portant  to  offer  a  few  unalterable 
and  reasons  for  its  present  financ  ial 
tion.  Some  of  us  often  forget   J 
which  New  York  City  has  playe  i 
Nation's  history.  It  has  provided  l 
of  origin  for  millions  of  American 
zens  who  came  to  this  country 
cated.  homeless,  and  looking  for 
provement.  This  improvement 
only    becomes    a    reality    aftei 
months,  years  and  even  genera 
caring  and  expenditure. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hacker,  a  teacher 
ical  Science  at  Queens  College 
York,  recently  wrote  an  article 
"Repentance  for  the  Cities  Pi 
This  article  appeared  in  the  -.- 
Times  and  I  would  like  to  subm 
the   Record   since   it   is    a    w( 
evaluation  of  a  truly  great  city 

RZ3>ENTANCE      FOB      THE      CnTES 

(By  Andrew  Hacker) 
By  all  means  let  us  have  some  -  - 
tightening  if  that  Is  Kankakee's 
for  buying  our  bonds.  But  there  is 
implicit,    proviso.    What    Is    also    w 
some  kind  of  mea  culpa:  repentance 
profligacies  and  ill-considered  progr_ 
That  New  York  has  lived  beyond  It ! 
no  one  can  question.  But  apologies 
another  matter.  Many  outlays — like  _. 
cals  for  public-school  teachers — wers 
lous  or  worse.  Yet  In  the  final  reckon  ng 
city  need  feel  no  shame  over  how 
Its  money.  (Even  if  it  was  money  It 
have.) 

Perhaps  we  overpaid  our 

Yet  with  decent  wages  they  bought 
Bensonhurst    and    sent    their    chll4ren 
Fordham  law  school. 

Of   coiirse   the   mi.mlclpal   payroU 
roomed.  But  private  enterprise  cease< 
ing  new  Jobs  over  a  decade  ago.  An 
civil    service    has    provided    self-. 
Jobs  for  thousands  of  able-bodied 
With  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
{wpulation.  New  York  has  13  per  c 
public-bousing    units.    Most    cities 
for  fiscal  prudence  have  sidestepped 
sponslbUlty.  High-rises  may  tend  ' 
impersonal.    Even   so,    they   beat 
with  rats  in  the  walls. 

True,  the  city  paid  out  more  in 
benefits  than  other  municipalities.  1 
because   It   seemed   somewhat   shameful 
make   a  mother   with   two  children 
less  than  (75  a  week. 

Tucked   away  in   Its  bureaucracy 
sung  departments  making   major  c 
tlons.   For  example,   the  Bureau  of 
tories,   which   carries   on   basic   medlfcal 
search.   Its   scientists   have   develop©  1 
for  gonorrhea  and  lead  poisoning 
now  standard  procedures.  The   venerjil 
ture  Is  even  named  after  the  city 
{NYC  medium). 

The   city   has   always   found   some 
to  help  out  Lincoln  Center,  the  Me 
Museiim  and  the  Public  Theater.   _ 
son  Chicago  can  balance  its  budget 
it  doesnt  put  Shakespeare  and 
in  its  parks. 

Several  myths  need  scotching: 
Bather  than  having  "lost"  Its 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  city  now  has  a  larger  middle-income 
statum  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  only  4  per  cent  of 
the  population  had  incomes  In  what  might 
be  called  the  Bloomlngdale's  bracket.  Meas- 
ured In  real  purchasing  power,  that  class 
now  embraces  20  per  cent  of  the  city.  As  a 
result.  New  Yorkers  support  more  good  res- 
taurants, art  gallarles  and  dance  companies 
than  in  any  previous  period. 

Official  figures  also  undercut  much  of  the 
so-called  •'flight"  to  the  suburbs.  The  most 
recent  census  returns  show  that  for  every 
100  college  graduates  who  quit  the  city,  137 
out-of-towners  arrived  to  replace  them.  Sim- 
ilarly, as  100  people  with  professional  Jobs 
headed  for  the  suburbs,  the  city  was  attract- 
ing 141  newcomers  with  equivalent  creden- 
tials. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  typical  leaver 
was  more  apt  to  hold  a  high  school  diploma 
and  a  blue-collar  Job. 

The  over-all  decline  in  Jobs  began  well 
before  the  recession  and  stems  mainly  from 
shifts  In  Industrial  location.  (Before  World 
War  II,  factories  provided  much  of  New 
York's  employment.)  Even  so,  at  last  count 
a  higher  proportion  of  the  city's  working-age 
residents  were  employed  compared  with  two 
decades  earlier.  This  rise  reflects  the  in- 
creased female  quotient  In  the  labor  force. 
While  the  city  lost  304,158  gainfully  em- 
ployed men  between  1950  and  19^0,  the  num- 
ber of  working  women  rose  by  218,904.  New 
York  may  have  fewer  Jobs  in  absolute  terms; 
but  it  also  has  fewer  housewives. 

The  city  has  maintained  its  tradition  of 
welcoming  all  manner  of  immigrants.  New- 
comers from  varied  places  have  brought  not 
only  entrepreneurial  ambitions  but  a  wil- 
lingness to  do  Jobs  no  one  else  will  take. 
Much  of  the  hope  for  restoring  the  city's 
commercial  fortunes  rests  with  this  most  re- 
cent wave  of  arrivals.  They  have  much  in 
common  with  their  turn-of-the-century 
counterparts.  Including  standing  over  a 
pushcart. 

Austerity,  of  course.  But  guilt  would  be 
gratuitious.  Generosity  of  spirit  Is  a  rare 
commodity  in  municipal  governance.  Better 
to  give  outland  investors  a  few  more  per- 
centage points  than  repudiate  a  hiimane  and 
civilized  past. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Nation 
lost  one  of  our  most  creative  legislators. 

Many  of  the  greats  of  all  time  per- 
formed on  this  earth  less  than  2  score 
plus  10  years  and  so  it  was  with  Ed 
Z'Berg.  What  can  a  young  lawver  do  in 
a  17-year  career  in  the  California  Legis- 
lature? In  the  case  of  my  fallen  friend, 
Ed  Z'Berg  the  answer  is  much. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  met  Ed  as  my  senior 
seat  mate  across  the  aisle  in  the  lower 
California  House.  He  had  a  ready  smile 
and  bright  wit,  but  it  was  his  exuberance 
and  skill  In  debate  that  made  you  glad 
he  was  on  your  side. 

The  side  of  Z'Berg  was  not  that  of 
money,  big  business  or  the  despoUers  of 
the  environment — his  causes  were  people, 
health  and  natural  development. 

John  Sheehan  of  the  Woodland  Daily 
Democrat,  writes  the  Z'Berg  story  well  in 
an  article  "Z'Berg  Leaves  a  Rich  Herit- 
age" as  follows: 
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Z'BERG  Leaves  a  Rich  Heritage 
(By  John  Sheehan) 
The  death  Tuesday  of  Assemblyman  Ed 
Z'berg  leaves  vacant  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Assembly  Committee  on  Resources  and  Land 
Use.  regarded  by  environmentalists,  indus- 
trialists and  social  planners  as  the  harbinger 
of  resource   management  in   America. 

Z'berg  himself  was  considered  a  pioneer  in 
environmental  legislation,  but  he  was  also 
the  author  during  his  16-year  career  of  more 
than  700  bills  on  anti-trust  regulation,  the 
Judicial  process,  civil  service  and  the  labeling 
of  hazardous  substances. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  environment,  how- 
ever, that  Z'berg  will  be  most  remembered 
The  chief  consultant  to  the  Resource  and 
Land  Use  committee  recalled  some  of  that 
panel's  work  Tuesday. 

"We  had  the  policy  responsibility  for  every 
aspect  of  the  environment  throughout  the 
state  except  for  energy,"  Jim  Pardau  recalled 
"And  in  that  field,  Mr.  Z'berg  had  a  very  close 
relationship  with  Charlie  Warren,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Diminish- 
ing Materials 

"We  had  the  whole  thing,  and  Mr.  Zberg 
went  after  it  with  a  vengeance,"  he  said 
fondly. 

"One  of  his  real  Joys  and  rewards  would 
have  come  next  Friday  when  the  California 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  commission  adopts 
a  good,  tough  land  use  plan  for  that  area  on 
the  California  side. 

"As  with  all  our  resoxirces,  he  wanted  Lake 
Tahoe  saved  for  future  generations." 

VOICE  OP  PtTBUC 

Some  of  Z 'berg's  legislation  created  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Regional  Agency,  regulated  forest 
practices  and  watershed  management,  con- 
troUed  billboards,  established  state  solid 
waste  management  and  resource  recovery 
policy  and  consolidated  and  broadened  state 
poll>itlon  control  and  land  use  planning. 

"His  whole  approach  to  government  was 
giving  the  public  a  voice  here  in  the  capltol," 
Pardau  said.  "He  believed  that  lobbies  and 
special  interests  couldn't  and  shouldn't  run 
the  programs." 

In  addition  to  the  Tahoe  planning  policy, 
Pardau  said  Z'berg  was  also  responsible  for 
many  other  environmental  fields,  including 
the  adequate  funding  and  development  on  a 
contract  basis  of  recreation  facilities. 

Z'berg  fought  hard  for  recreation  money 
and  was  the  author  of  Proposition  1  on  the 
June,  1974,  ballot.  The  bUl — The  State  Beach, 
Park,  Recreational  and  Historical  Facilities 
Bond  Act  of  1974 — was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  voters  and  allocates  more 
than  $4  million  to  Solano,  Sacramento  and 
Yolo  counties  for  local  park  acquisition  and 
development. 

LOCAL   RECRBariON 

Another  Z'berg  bill  now  in  the  state  senate 
would  provide  $25  million  each  year  for  a 
local  recreation  fund.  The  money  would 
come  from  the  disputed  and  controversial 
tidelands  revenues. 

"Z'berg's  solution  was  simple,"  Pardau 
said.  "He  figured  one  resource  like  tidelands 
oil  money  should  pay  for  another  resource, 
like  recreation." 

Another  bond  act,  AB  1722,  would  provide 
$450  million  for  acquisition  of  parks  space 
throughout  the  state.  Of  that  $125  million 
would  be  spent  for  land  along  the  coastline. 
The  bond  act  will  appear  on  the  1976  ballot. 

Z'berg  was  regarded  as  something  of  a 
Solomon  in  the  twea  of  forest  management. 
California  has  six  million  acres  of  private 
timberland  and  in  1973,  after  eight  years  of 
struggle  with  one  Interest  after  another,  the 
legislature  passed  the  ZTserg-NeJedly  Forest 
Practice  Act. 

The  legislation  provides  explicit  standards 
to  ensure  proper  reforestation  after  logging 
erosion  and  is  designed  to  protect  forest 
lands  fram  practices  which  deplete  the  soil 
and  ruin  streams. 
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••Essentially,  it  gives  us  much  more  pro- 
ductive forest."  Pardau  explained. 

ALTER  TAXATION 

Another  forest-related  bill  still  In  the 
leeislature  would  alter  the  taxing  philosophy 
rom  basing  rates  on  property  values  to 
bwrng  them  on  timber  yield.  The  bUl  Is 
jSpported  both  by  environmentalists  and  the 
timber  Industry.  

In  the  area  of  land  use  planning  and  en- 
vironmental quality.  Z'berg  has  Introduced 
the  major  bill  each  year  1971  to  establish 
comprehensive  state  land  use  planning  and 

•^"H^e^^l^lievTthat  If  you  first  plan  your 
land  wisely,  then  you  can  establish  effective 
D^llution  control  standards,"  Pardau  said. 
^These  days,  it's  the  other  way  around. 

It  seems  that  the  pollution  standards  are 
established  first,  thus  dictating  land  "se. 
There  is  general  agreement  among  envlron- 
mentallsti,  businessmen,  industrialists  and 
social  planners  that  his  first  approach  is 
what's  needed."  .     „ 

In  the  field  of  coastline  management,  a 
Z'oerg  committee  began  taking  a  harsh  look 
at  the  prospect  for  marine  resources  10  years 
aeo  That  panel's  report  and  hearing  were 
credited  with  being  a  prime  factor  for  Propo- 
sition 20  in  1972  and  creation  of  the  coastal 
zone  commissions.  „  ,j      , 

Z'berg  also  led  the  way  in  the  field  of 
how  to  deal  with  garbage  anu  litter. 

His  committee  began  hearings  in  1968  that 
led  in  1972  to  passage  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Management  and  Resource  Recovery  Act.  The 
legislation  created  a  state  solid  waste  man- 
agement board  and  requires  state  govern- 
ment to  get  involved  In  the  field. 

A  bill  now  m  the  Z'berg  committee  deals 
with  solid  waste  abatement  and  effectively 
places  a  tax  on  litter. 

BROAD  SUPPORT 

Pardau  said  cities  and  counties  through- 
out California  have  given  "fantastic  support 
to  the  measure  that  would  raise  $44  mUllon 
to  clean  up  litter.  It  would  also  create  7,000 
new  Jobs  and  generate  capital  for  building 
solid  waste  disposal  and  recycling  plants. 

A  major  Z'berg  bill  passed  several  weeks 
ago  and  which  Is  now  on  Brown's  desk  await- 
ing signature  would  eliminate  the  pull-top 
can  m  California. 

It  gives  the  can  Industry  three  years  to 
And  another  way  to  package  their  liquids 
and,  unknown  to  most  people,  is  supported 
by  the  can  industry. 

"Why  do  you  realize  that  331  MILLION 
of  those  ring  tops  are  discarded  every  year 
in  California?"  Pardau  asked.  "We  deter- 
mined in  hearings  that  Just  this  amounts 
to  11  per  cent  of  all  the  Utter  In  the  state! 

Other  environmental  bUls  authored  by 
Z'berg  came  down  hard  on  visual  pollution. 

JTTNKYARD    SCREENING 

One  requires  that  all  Junkyards  along  in- 
terstate and  primary  highways  be  screened 
from  view.  Another  severely  controls  the  con- 
struction of  new  billboards  along  Interstate 
highway  and  provides  for  the  removal  of  old 
billboards  as  money  is  appropriated. 

Z'berg's  testimony  before  the  Congress  In 
1966  and  1967  was  considered  crucial  to  es- 
tablishment of  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
In  northern  California. 

In  the  field  of  law,  Z'berg  6rst  prepared 
himself  by  graduating  summa  cum  laude 
from  the  University  of  San  Francisco  school 
of  law  with  the  highest  scholastic  record  In 
his  graduating  class. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  capltol,  he  wrote 
the  Uniform  Child  Custody  Jurisdiction  Act 
which  prevents  custody  battles  between  par- 
ents in  different  states  and  such  thing  as 
child  stealing. 

He  also  helped  establish  the  county  chil- 
dren's domestic  relations  conciliation  court 
to  alleviate  the  psychic  trauma  on  children 
In  divorce. 

His  varied  constituency  was  evidently 
grateful  and  approving  of  Z'berg's  record. 
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In  1969.  he  earned  the  Man  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  Mother  Lode  chapter  of  the 
Sierra  club.  The  California  Landscape  Con- 
tractor's association  in  1970  honored  him 
with  its  Daisy  Award  and  in  1971  he  earned 
the  Audubon  Conservation  award  and  the 
Order  of  the  Eagles  civic  service  award.  The 
California  Trial  Lawyer's  association  In  1972 
gave  him  Its  Man  of  the  Year  award  and  in 
the  same  year  the  California  Park  and  Rec- 
reation society  presented  him  a  special  award 
for  outstanding  work  in  environmental  legis- 
lation. 

He  also  earned  awards  and  citations  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  California 
Conservation  Council,  the  Conservation  Hall 
of  Fame,  the  California  Air  Guard  and  the 
Sacramento  county  board  of  supervisors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conservative  Sacra- 
mento Union  editorialized  as  follows : 


Edwin  L.  Z'berg:   Able  Lawmaker 


Sacramentans  lost  a  dedicated  and  hard- 
working public  servant  Tuesday  morning 
with  the  death  of  Assemblyman  Edwin  L. 
Z'berg.  A  member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  last 
17  years,  representing  the  district  that  in- 
cludes the  State  Capltol,  Z'berg  was  a  fixture 
in  the  Sacramento  political  scene  as  well  as 
In  the  Capitol's  corridors. 

In  many  ways  Z'berg  came  close  to  setting 
the  example  for  an  ideal  legislator.  He  was  a 
hard-working  representative,  accessible  to  his 
constituents  and  others  with  problems, 
spending  long  hours  on  the  many  duties 
given  him  In  the  Capitol,  yet  finding  time  for 
regular  meetings  with  those  he  represented. 
Z'berg  maintained  an  enthusiasm  for  his  as- 
signment throughout  the  17  years  he  served 
in  the  Assembly  that  is  rarely  found  In  vet- 
erans of  any  Job.  Each  new  session  and  new 
piece  of  legislation  found  Z'berg  moving  to 
the  challenge  with  the  enthusiasm  often 
found  only  In  newcomers. 

Outside  Sacramento  Z'berg  was  best  known 
as  Mr.  Conservation  In  the  Legislature.  Chair- 
man of  the  key  Assembly  environmental  com- 
mittee for  10  of  the  last  12  years,  Z'berg  led 
battles  for  conservation  Issues  when  they 
were  often  lonely  causes.  He  sponsored  legis- 
lation creating  the  bi-state  regional  planning 
agency  for  Lake  Tahoe.  the  forest  practices 
act.  and  legislation  banning  flip-top  beverage 
cans  among  the  more  than  700  bills  he  intro- 
duced during  his  career. 

Z'berg  was  a  forceful  and  effective  spokes- 
man for  the  environmental  viewpoint  during 
most  of  his  career,  translating  very  real  con- 
cerns of  many  persons  about  the  quality  of 
the  environment  into  legislation  that  gener- 
ally proved  to  be  functional  and  useful.  Vlr- 
tuaUy  every  conservation  organization  of  sig- 
nificance at  one  time  or  another  feted  Z'berg 
as  its  outstanding  legislator. 

But  the  Sacramento  native's  legislative  rec- 
ord was  not  limited  to  the  environmental 
field.  With  thousands  of  state  employes  liv- 
ing and  working  In  his  district  Z'berg  carried 
and  fought  for  a  large  number  of  bUls  Im- 
proving the  Job  conditions  of  state  workers. 
Typical  of  his  efforts  in  this  field  is  the  legis- 
lation he  authored  to  provide  time  and  one- 
half  pay  for  state  employees  who  work  over- 
time. He  also  was  involved  in  the  battle  over 
collective  bargaining  for  public  employes, 
carrying  the  measure  that  would  set  up  that 
procedure  for  state  workers. 

An  attorney  who  stlU  maintained  his  prac- 
tice while  serving  In  the  Legislature,  Z'berg 
authored  legislation  refining  the  Judicial 
process  and  aisslstlng  local  government  dur- 
ing his  long  tenure. 

Local  Democrats  could  usually  count  on 
Z'berg  to  work  with  them  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  party  and  Its  candidates  In  the 
political  arena.  He  was  considered  a  valuable 
and  hard-working  member  of  the  Democratic 
campaign  structure  despite  the  strong  base 
he  had  built  for  himself  during  his  eight 
campaigns  for  the  Assembly. 

The  Sacramento  Union  sometimes  disa- 
greed with  ZTaerg  on  specific  issues  during  his 
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career,  but  never  faulted  him  for  his  sin- 
cerity or  the  enthusiasm  he  brought  to  his 
Job. 

The  people  of  Sacramento  have  lost  a  rep- 
resentative who  did  an  exemplary  Job  of  rep- 
rese-.ting  them.  It  will  be  a  major  challenge 
for  Z'berg's  successor  to  measure  up  to  those 
standards  he  set  for  himself.  We  Join  with  the 
rest  of  his  fellow  legislators  and  the  Sacra- 
mento community  in  expressing  our  sincere 
condolences  to  the  fainlly  of  Edwin  L.  Z'berg 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  Vallejo  Times  Her- 
ald concluded  in  part,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Z'berg,  whose  parents  were  from 
Switzerland,  followed  family  precedent  In 
seeking  and  holding  public  office.  Two  cous- 
ins with  the  same  name  have  records  of 
service  in   the  Swiss  national   legislature. 

In  1960  Mr.  Z'berg  received  the  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  Mother  Lode  Chapter 
of  the  Sierra  Club.  The  California  Land- 
scape Contractors  honored  him  In  1970  with 
Its  Daisy  Award.  And  In  1971  he  won  the 
Audubon  Conservation  Award  and  the 
Order  of  the  Eagles  Civic  Service  Award. 

In  1973  he  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Citation  of  the  California  Conserva- 
tion Hall  of  Fame,  San  Bernardino;  and  In 
1974  received  the  Golden  Besir  Award  of  the 
California  Resources  Agency. 

The  California  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
gave  him  its  Man  of  the  Year  Award  In  1972 
and  in  the  same  year  the  California  Park 
and  Recreation  Society  presented  him  a  spe- 
cial award  for  outstanding  work  In  the  en- 
vironmental field. 


Mr.  Speaker,  and  finally,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  wrote  a  brief  Zberg  epitaph 
as  follows: 

Not  only  his  district  but  California  as  a 
whole  has  lost  an  outstanding  legislator  In 
the  death  of  Assemblyman  Edwin  L.  Z'berg, 
D-Sacramento,  at  age  49. 

First  elected  In  1958,  Z'berg  won  high  re- 
spect from  all  sides  for  his  persistent  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  environment.  He  was  par- 
ticularly active  m  working  to  preserve  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  not  without  tangible  results. 

At  the  same  time,  he  never  forgot  his  com- 
mitment to  his  ovm  local  constituency.  He 
was  highly  visible  whether  it  was  Ryer  Island 
ferry  service,  funds  for  the  railroad  museum 
In  Old  Sacramento  or  conflicts  over  uses  of 
the  American  River. 

Z'berg  represented  thousands  of  state  em- 
ployes and  devoted  himself  to  improving 
their  salary  and  working  conditions.  One  of 
his  last  accomplishments  was  to  win  passage 
of  a  bill  recreating  a  commission  to  adopt  a 
master  plan  to  promote  proper  development 
of  state  buildings  in  the  Capitol  area. 

He  brought  the  same  dedication  to  the 
broader  problems  of  land  use  planning,  for- 
est practices  and  watershed  management, 
control  of  billboards,  solid  wastes  and  pol- 
lution of  water  and  air. 

His  role  as  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Resources  and  Land  Use  allowed 
him  to  exercise  considerable  influence  over 
legislation  affecting  California's  natural  re- 
sources. Deservedly,  he  was  named  the  year's 
leading  environmentalist  In  1974  by  the  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  CcMnmlssion. 

The  Sacramento  attorney  was  the  author 
of  hundreds  of  bills  in  such  diverse  other 
areas  as  grand  Jury  reforms.  Improving  the 
court  system,  protecting  the  consumer  and 
striving  to  meet  the  human  needs  of  the 
less  fortunate. 

Pew  lawmakers  reach  as  high  In  their 
aspirations  and  devote  themselves  so  com- 
pletely to  what  they  believe  in.  Ed  Z'berg 
was  a  good  legislator  who  has  left  an  endur- 
ing Imprint  on  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  was  my  friend  as  is 
his  wife.  Merle,  and  children. 

Z'berg's  eternal  memorial  is  etched  in 
his  work  for  the  people  of  our  State  in 
the  debates  and  working  papers  of  the 
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Sacramento  Legislature  and  ako  in  the 
creative  works  resulting  frpm  that 
action. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ALLI4NCE  OP 


POLES  OP  AMERICA  FOR  80  YEARS 
OF  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

coming  anniversary  celebration,  Casimlr 
Bielen  and  Roman  Trepczyk,  editor  of 
the  Alliancer.  It  haa  given  me  great 
pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  organization  of  goodwill  and  commu- 
nity involvement  for  80  years — the  Alli- 
ance of  Poles  of  America. 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTklTVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  look  toward  oOr  Bicen- 
tennial year,  it  is  important  th^  we  rec- 
ognize a  vital  part  of  our  groiwth,  our 
strength  and  our  humanity  as  (l  nation. 
In  every  State  and  in  every  coaimunity, 
organized  groups  of  men  and  women 
working  for  the  betterment  of  tqeir  com- 
mimity  have  been  a  forceful  pa|rt  of  our 
heritage.  One  such  organizaltion,  to 
which  I  pay  tribute  today,  Is  the  Alli- 
ance of  Poles  of  America,  wiich  will 
shortly  be  celebrating  its  80th  Anniver- 
sary. 

In  September  of  1895,  at  Stl  Stanis- 
laus Parish  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  group 
of  men  joined  together,  pooling  bielr  re- 
sources to  found  what  has  beoome  the 
largest  Polish  fraternal  group]  in  Ohio 
with  substantial  memberships  ih  Michi- 
gan and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  BO  years 
since,  the  Alliance  has  become  a  driving 
force  for  loyalty,  brotherhood  Jand  the 
betterment  of  Polonia.  , 

Community  involvement  has  been  the 
key  to  the  success  of  the  allian<le.  Twice 
monthly,  the  organization  publishes  a 
djmamlc  bilingual  newspaper^  Zwaz- 
kowlec  (Alliances).  The  group's  hatlonal 
headquarters  at  6966  Broadway  fa  Cleve- 
land serves  as  a  base  for  its  hi^ly  suc- 
cessful life  Insurance  program  at  well  as 
its  credit  union.  Prom  low-co«t  home 
loans  to  college  scholarships,  activities  of 
the  alliance  make  it  a  highly  respected 
part  of  the  Polish  community  and  of 
Cleveland  in  general. 

Eighty  years  of  "strength  through 
progress,"  Mr.  Speaker,  can  m«an  only 
one  thing — the  alliance  has  a<i  active 
membership  and  a  concerned  a|id  vital 
leadership:  Bernard  Mlchalski,  prezes 
(president) ;  Boleslaw  Tanskl,  wlceprezes 
(vice  president);  Oenowefa  Sandej, 
wiceprezeska  (vice  president) ;  Stanley 
Samek,  sekretarka  generalna  (general 
secretary) ;  SteUa  Reklinski,  ^kamik 
(treasxirer) .  T 

The  dyrekcja  (directors)  of  fflie  alli- 
ance include:  Jerzy  Jankowski,  H.  Bana- 
szak,  John  Wetula,  Bronislaw  Wyzvnski, 
Ray  Kacprzak,  Prank  Fronczak,  Dr.  An- 
tonl  Kar.  S.  Badaczewski,  Jqsephlne 
Plenoskl,  Stanlslawa  (Tzamecka.!  Walter 
J.  Rutkowskl,  C.  Bentley,  Dr.  I  Jan  F. 
Haas,  Walter  Matla,  and  Ch4rles  C. 
Jarvls.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Joy  of  t^  SOth 
anniversary  of  the  alliance  comet  a  note 
of  sadness.  Just  this  week,  Ks.  Francis- 
aek  J.  Szczepanskl,  the  organisation's 
chaplain,  passed  away.  His  passing  is  a 
loss,  not  only  to  the  alliance,  but  to  the 
people  of  (Cleveland  and  his  manyi  friends 
throughout  Ohio  and  the  Natlort. 

In  concision,  I  would  like  ti  make 
mention  of  two  gentlemen  whp  have 
been  very  active  In  promoting  ^he  up- 


DIALOG   ON    CHOICES:    ARMAMENT 
AND    DISARMAMENT 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  con- 
tinue our  colloquy  on  crucial  Issues  fac- 
ing this  Nation.  On  June  3,  I  initiated  a 
Bicentennial  dialog  on  choices  in  the 
Record.  As  we  approach  our  200th  birth- 
day, we  need  a  thoughtful  examination 
of  where  we  are  and  where  we  must  go. 
One  of  the  keys  to  the  survival  of  civili- 
zation and  humanity  is  world  armament 
and  disarmament.  A  single,  accidental 
misuse  of  only  a  fraction  of  the  world's 
awesome  arsenal  of  nuclear  power  could 
wipe  out  mankind.  Nothing  resembling 
this  direst  of  consequences  must  ever 
occur. 

I  hope  that  some  of  my  colleagues  and 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation  will  share 
their  views  on  armament  and  disarma- 
ment with  us.  Citizen  responses  should 
be  sent  directly  to  me,  and  I  may  have 
them  inserted  in  the  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  and  probably  one  later  date. 

As  I  stated  in  the  June  17  Record,  we 
must  be  concerned  about  the  overkill 
capabilities  of  the  world's  storehouse  of 
nuclear  warheads.  The  bomb  that  fell  on 
Hiroshima  killed  100,000  people  and  had 
13.8  kilotons  of  power.  United  States  nu- 
clear warheads  now  total  615,385  times 
that  amount  of  p>ower.  Multiply  those 
100.000  lives  that  were  lost  at  Hiroshima 
by  our  current  nuclear  power,  and  you 
realize  that  we  are  capable  of  killing  61 
billion  people,  or  every  person  on  Earth 
15  times. 

Add  the  total  nuclear  destruction  ca- 
pabUities  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  you  find  that,  theoretically, 
110  billion  people  could  be  destroyed, 
virtually  Instantaneously. 

The  world  community  must  Instu-e 
that  no  madman,  with  access  to  nuclear 
firepower,  takes  the  reigns  of  any  govern- 
ment. Insofar  as  possible,  we  must  also 
preclude  the  remotest  possibility  that 
nuclear  war  is  accidentally  triggered.  For 
example,  what  if  someone  misreads  a 
radar  screen  and  believes  that  Soviet 
bombs  are  heading  toward  the  United 
States  when.  In  fact,  they  are  not?  There 
must  be  no  chance  that  we  would  det- 
onate our  bombs  under  such  a  clrcimi- 
stance. 

What  I  said  on  June  17  bears  repeat- 
ing: The  only  safe  answer  has  to  be  the 
gradual  destruction  of  these  bombs  by 
mutual  consent  among  the  nations  which 
have  them. 

The  outbreak  of  an  all-out  nuclear 
confrontation  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  U.S.S.R.  due  to  mis- 
calculation Is  not  the  only  concern.  What 
about  "small  wars"  which  at  any  time 
could  easily  evolve  Into  major  ones?  The 
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danger  that  the  "small  war,"  which  will 
probably  always  plague  us,  could  lead  to 
a  major  confrontation — and  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons — is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  nations  are  be- 
coming capable  of  using  nuclear  weapons. 

I  trust  this  Nation  will  never  be  the 
first  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  and  I  de- 
plore the  talk  which  even  mentions  that 
possibility.  The  talk  of  limited  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  under  a  new  target- 
ing doctrine  enhances  the  possibility  of 
our  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  puts  us 
in  a  weaker  position  to  restrain  others 
by  example  and  admonition.  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  a  longtime  observer 
of  America's  nuclear  capabilities,  had 
this  reaction  to  the  new  policy: 

The  new  targeting  program  lowers  the 
nuclear  threshold  and  Increases  the  pcssl- 
blUty  Of  the  beginning  ot  a  nuclear  weapons 
use  In  war.  .  .  .  The  more  you  lower  the 
kUotonnage  of  these  weapons,  the  more  you 
disperse  them  around  the  world,  the  more 
you  make  them  common  practice  for  utili- 
zation of  our  services  and  those  of  our  allies, 
the  greater  the  chance  of  their  going  off  and 
the  world  blowing  up. 

I  share  Senator  Symington's  fears. 
Another  miUtary  policy  which  needs 
reexamination  is  the  growth  of  sales  of 
conventional  weapons  to  other  nations. 
The  greater  the  world's  arms  supply, 
the  greater  the  intensity  and  destruction 
which  will  go  with  limited  wars — and  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  drawing  other 
nations  into  a  war.  There  is  also  some  in- 
creases in  the  likelihood  of  wars  starting 
in  the  first  place.  No  one  believes  that 
either  Japan  or  Costa  Rica,  as  two  ex- 
amples, will  start  a  war,  because  both 
nations  have  adopted  policies  calling  for 
extremely  limited  armaments.  In  both 
cases  this  is  possible  because  of  their 
confidence  that  in  an  emergency  the 
United  States  would  provide  an  arms 
shield.  The  stability  and  prospects  for 
peace  are  strengthened  slightly  because 
these  two  nations  have  not  concentrated 
on  building  armed  might. 

In  the  past  5  years,  fiscal  year  1970  to 
fiscal  year  1974,  our  military  sales  abroad 
have  mushroomed  more  than  900  per- 
cent, from  less  than  $1  billion  to  more 
than  $8  billion.  Sixty-nine  nations  have 
bought  our  guns  and  tanks  and  planes. 
During  this  same  period,  our  direct  mili- 
tary assistance,  in  terms  of  military  gifts, 
have  stayed  fairly  constant,  just  under 
$3  billion  to  nearly  51  nations. 

What  is  wrong  with  these  increased 
sales? 

First,  the  world's  greatest  needs  are 
for  food,  clothing,  and  housing.  If  we 
think  that  we  are  helping  to  build  a  world 
of  peace  and  stability  by  shipping  weap- 
ons all  over,  we  are  fooling  ourselves 
and  jeopardizing  our  future. 

Second,  while  such  shipments  offer 
temporary  help  In  our  balance-of-pay- 
ment  problems  and  offer  employment  op- 
portunities, the  domestic  and  foreign  im- 
pact of  mihtary  sales  is  limited.  It  does 
httle  to  help  us  immediately  and  in  the 
long  run  it  is  not  helpful  because  it  does 
nothing  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  recipient  nations.  If  their  stand- 
ard of  living  was  raised,  they  could  buy 
from  the  United  States,  and  we  could 
build  a  healthy,  long-range  trade  part- 
nership. 

Third,  we  end  up  selling  to  people  who 
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will  fight  one  another.  Are  we  so  eager 
to  make  a  few  dollars  that  we  want  to 
become  the  key  to  kiUing  large  numbers 
of  people?  . 

Fourth,  it  hampers  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
We  say  that  we  sympathize  with  Israel 
and  then  sell  Saudi  Arabia  millions  of 
dollars  in  weapons  and  help  train  Saudi 
troops.  What  sense  does  that  make? 
Right  now  India  is  angry  with  us  because 
we  are  providing  military  aid  to  her  ri- 
val, Pakistan.  Would  we  not  be  better 
off  refraining  from  furnishing  weapons 
to  either  side,  and  provide  food  and 
technical  know-how  to  lift  their  stand- 
ard of  living  instead? 

Finally,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  weapons  sold  or  given  will  be  used 
against  us.  We  have  had  enough  expe- 
rience with  this  that  we  should  not  want 
to  burn  our  fingers  again,  but  we  seem  to 
learn  slo\dy. 

Fortunately,  recent  legislation  has 
aUowed  the  Congress  to  have  a  direct 
voice  in  the  sale  of  military  arms  abroad. 
This  new  law  requires  that  the  adminis- 
tration submit  to  the  Congress  any  pro- 
posed arms  sales  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
V/e  then  have  20  days  to  accept  or  reject 
the  sale.  We  must  not  abdicate  our  duty 
to  scrutinize  such  arms  requests  and  to 
veto  them  If  we  decide  that  they  are  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  or  the 
world. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  all  military  sales. 
The  Netherlands,  for  example,  is  not  a 
threat  to  anyone,  and  our  $17  million 
sales  to  her  last  year  should  not  bother 
us.  But  most  sales  are  not  that  innocent. 
If  we  do  not  sell  arms  to  those  69 
countries,  will  not  France  or  the  Soviet 
Union  or  some  other  country?  Perhaps, 
but  we  should  lead  the  way  in  tnring  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  all  weapons- 
exporting  countries  to  limit  sales  abroad. 
Our  leadership  should  be  toward  agree- 
ment, not  weapons  sales. 

We  have  economic  problems  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  not  so  bad 
that  we  should  adopt  irrational  military 
sales  policies  that  bleed  the  world. 

Not  only  should  we  refrain  from  some 
of  our  military  sales,  but  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  should  be  restructured 
so  that  poorer  nations  which  refrain 
from  excessive  expenditures  on  arma- 
ments and  use  their  economic  resources 
to  lift  the  lot  of  their  people  are  re- 
warded. I  continue  to  believe  that  we 
need  some  type  of  foreign  aid  formula 
which  recognizes  among  other  things: 
need,  the  distribution  factor,  the  level  of 
corruption,  efforts  toward  population 
control,  and  other  factors.  One  of  these 
other  factors  should  be  restrictions  on 
the  growth  of  armaments. 

Obviously,  a  country  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors  has  little  alternative. 
But  if  we  had  had  a  poUcy  for  the  past 
decade  along  these  lines,  would  India 
perhaps  not  have  developed  a  nuclear 
bomb?  Other  illustrations  could  be 
added.  Within  the  United  States  we  have 
found  that  the  old  carrot  has  lured  many 
States  and  communities  to  do  what  they 
needed  some  encouragement  to  do.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
principle  is  not  applicable  abroad.  For- 
eign economic  assistance  by  whim  and 
buried  in  secrecy  must  become  less  of  a 
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factor  in  our  foreign  policy.  One  of  the 
healthy  results  of  a  change  toward  a 
foreign  aid  formula  might  well  be  a 
slight  slowing  of  the  world's  armament 
race. 

In  discussing  the  world's  armament 
situation,  another  indirect  factor  must 
be  discussed:  The  sale  of  conventional 
nuclear  materials  abroad.  I  believe 
greater  attention  must  be  pwiid  to  the 
potential  miUtary  impact  of  such  sales. 
I  will  propose  legislation  which  will 
provide  that  no  nuclear  sales  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign country  may  be  entered  into,  and 
no  license  for  the  sale  or  other  transfer 
to  any  foreign  country  of  any  significant 
amount  of  nuclear  material  may  be 
issued,  unless  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — 
ACDA — has  submitted  a  report  analyz- 
ing the  impact  of  such  a  sale  on  world 
armaments.  This  analysis  would  be  sent 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  the  Nu- 
clear Regiilator  Commission,  and  the 
Congress. 

By  enacting  this  type  of  legislation, 
the  United  States  would  be  giving  a  signal 
to  the  rest  of  the  world — particularly 
to  other  nuclear  exporting  countries — 
that,  as  the  largest  exporter  of  nuclear 
material,  we  are  willing  to  put  our  house 
in  order  and  set  an  example  of  concern. 
As  I  draw  to  the  conclusion  of  a  brief 
discussion  on  armaments  and  disarma- 
ment. I  have  not  mentioned  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  The  joint  agree- 
ments which  have  been  achieved,  I  hope 
point  the  way  to  greater  achievements 
in  the  future. 

Like  many  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the 
confusion  I  have  on  these  agreements 
perhaps  grows  more  out  of  my  own  lim- 
ited studies  rather  than  imperfections  in 
the  agreements  and  In  our  policing  of 
them. 

What  Is  clear  is  that  while  progress 
has  been  achieved,  we  have  a  long  road 
ahead  before  the  peoples  of  the  Earth 
can  breathe  with  much  ease. 

Earlier  this  year,  Paul  Nitze,  formerly 
the  Defense  Department's  highest  rank- 
ing representative  at  the  SALT  talks,  ob- 
served that  the  Vladivostok  accord  "ad- 
dresses appearances  rather  than  funda- 
mentals" on  nuclear  arms  control.  Nitze, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Con- 
trol, concluded  that  it  is  more  Important 
to  limit  the  size  of  each  coimtry's  mis- 
siles than  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  number 
of  weapons  in  nuclear  arsenals. 

I  favor  limitations  on  both  size  and 
numbers.  And  I  favor  strengthening  of 
procedures  for  assuring  that  both  sides 
are  living  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  agreements. 

The  house  we  live  in  called  Sarth  must 
be  stamped :  Fragile — Handle  With  Care. 
Let  no  one  because  of  greed,  or  lust  for 
power,  or  because  of  accident  or  indif- 
ference end  civilization  as  we  know  it. 
To  avoid  that  calamity  we  must  take 
constructive  action  against  poverty  and 
hunger  and  injustice.  But  we  must  also 
look  to  our  defense,  to  our  safety,  and 
that  logically  leads  to  whatever  steps 
can  be  taken  to  build  a  world  with  less 
capability  for  self-destruction. 
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THE    CAPITAL   RECOVERY   ACT   OP 
1975 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  various  economists  and  business 
leaders  have  contended  that  our  Nation's 
capital  supply  for  the  next  decawle  will 
be  insufficient  to  meet  our  needs.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  estimated 
this  gap  at  $650  biUion.  Reginald  H. 
Jones  of  General  Electric  projects  a  short 
fall  of  approximately  $50  billion  annually 
between  1977  and  1980. 

Those  experts  who  foresee  no  such 
shortage  often  base  their  optimism  on 
unrealistic  assumptions  concerning 
monetary  and  fiscal  poUcy.  For  example, 
three  economists  associated  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  in  their  study 
"Capital  Needs  in  the  Seventies,"  con- 
cluded that  adequate  capital  resources 
will  be  available  for  the  remainder  of 
the  decade  if  inflation  averages  no  more 
than  4.5  per  annum.  The  inflation  rate 
for  1974  was  roughly  10.5  percent.  This 
means  that  in  order  for  the  Brookings' 
conclusions  to  hold,  average  animal  in- 
flation from  1975  through  1980  would 
have  to  be  3.5  percent.  Achieving  such  a 
low  rate  is  at  best  highly  unlikely. 

If  a  capital  shortage  were  to  develop, 
our  ability  to  achieve  some  of  our  most 
important  policy  objectives  would  be  se- 
riously impaired.  Energy  independence, 
pollution  abatement,  adequate  housing, 
development  of  public  transportation, 
and  alleviation  of  insufficiencies  in  raw 
materials  processing  all  require  a  lot  of 
equipment.  If  we  cannot  provide  it,  we 
will  be  forced  to  compromise  our  invest- 
ment plans  for  enhancing  the  welfare  of 
our  citizenry. 

Failure  to  augment  our  capital  supply 
could  also  reduce  the  personal  income  of 
the  average  American  worker.  The 
worker  enhances  his  personal  income  by 
increasing  his  productivity,  but  produc- 
tivity cannot  be  increased  without  ade- 
quate capital.  With  a  growing  labor 
force,  increases  in  capital  are  necessary 
to  preserve  the  high  ratio  of  capital  to 
labor  which  is  the  source  of  the  high  per 
capita  income  levels  our  citizens  enjoy. 
If  the  capital  shortage  were  to  become 
sufficiently  severe,  it  could  exacerbate 
unemployment.  Business  can  provide  jobs 
only  if  it  has  sufficient  resources  at  its 
disposal  to  maintain  its  operations. 
When  they  do  not.  they  shut  down 
plants ;  when  they  shut  down  plants,  they 
lay  off  workers. 

We  must  start  now  to  avert  the  de- 
velopment of  this  dangerous  insufficien- 
cy. Liberalizing  the  capital  consimip- 
tion  allowance,  the  tax  deduction  we 
allow  business  to  enable  it  to  recover  its 
capital  costs,  would  be  an  effective  and 
appropriate  first  step.  In  1974,  depreci- 
ation provided  39  percent  of  new  funds 
in  the  U.S.  nonfinancial  corporate  sec- 
tor; retained  earnings — when  adjusted 
for  phantom  inventory  profits — supplied 
5  percent;  new  equities  2  percent;  and 
debt  54  percent.  Further  reliance  on  debt 
financing  would  only  Increase  bushiess' 
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exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  fi- 
nancial miirket  at  a  time  when  the  avail- 
ability of  sufflcient  capital  muit  be  cer- 
tain. Depreciation,  the  other  major 
source  of  new  funds,  is  the  source  to 
which  we  shoiild  turn. 

How  should  we  reform  depreciation? 
To  see  how  our  depreciatloi  system 
should  be,  let  us  look  first  at  i  s  current 
provisions.  Its  three  principal  features 
concern:  First,  the  amount  of  tax  deduc- 
tion granted  for  capital  cost  recovery; 
second,  the  time  period  over  which  this 
deduction  must  bespread;  and  ;hird,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  deduction  may 
be  taken  within  that  time  peiiod. 

With  respect  to  the  first  varable,  the 
law  stipulates  that  the  depreciation  base 
shall  equal  original  cost.  With  lespect  to 
the  second  variable,  the  time  span  cor- 
responds to  the  "useful  service  life"  of 
the  asset.  The  Internal  Revenuj  Service 
has  set  "guideline"  lives  for  approxi- 
mately 80  broadly  defined  typi-s  of  as- 
sets. Under  the  "asset  depreciation 
range" — ADR — system,  current  y  in  ef- 
fect, the  taxpayer  has  the  optioi  i  of  rais- 
ing or  lowering  these  service  lives  by  20 
percent. 

With  respect  to  the  pace  at  w  hich  de- 
preciation proceeds  within  thise  time 
spans,  one  of  three  options  is  usually 
elected.  According  to  the  stra  ght-line 
option,  the  taxpayer  may  divide  ;he  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  asset  by  the  ui  eful  life 
and  deduct  the  quotient  each  jear.  Ac- 
cording to  the  double-declining -balance 
method,  the  taxpayer  may  dedict  twice 
the  straight-line  percentage  in  the  first 
year  and  then  apply  this  perceitage  to 
the  as  yet  undepreciated  amouni  in  each 
successive  year.  According  to  tlie  sum- 
of-years-digit  method,  the  taxpayer  may 
deduct  each  year  a  fraction  of  the  orig- 
inal cost  equal  to  the  number  of  remain- 
ing years  divided  by  the  sum  of  t  le  years 
over  the  asset's  useful  life. 

For  example,  consider  a  taxpa;  rer  with 
an  asset  worth  $100,000  with  a  useful  life 
of  10  years.  The  sum  of  the  yeai  ■s — that 
is  10  plus  9  plus  8,  and  so  on— would 
equal  55  years.  His  depreciatloi  allow- 
ance would  be  10/55  of  $100,00(i  in  the 
first  year,  9/55  of  $100,000  in  th(  second 
year,  and  so  forth. 

The  law  also  allows  any  other  consist- 
ent method  if  the  deduction  at  ;he  end 
of  each  year  durlig  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  useful  life  does  not  exc;ed  the 
amoimt  allowable  under  the  doible-de- 
clinlng-balance  method. 

A  principal  weakness  of  these  depre- 
ciation provisions,  particularly  gli^en  the 
high  rate  of  Inflation,  is  the  requ  rement 
that  original  cost  must  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  recovery.  Prices  of  pnducers' 
equipment,  just  as  the  prices  (f  con- 
sumer goods  and  services,  have  gbne  up. 
Under  such  conditions,  an  allowakice  for 
the  original  cost  of  the  asset  Ls^suffl- 
clent  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  replace 
It.  The  tax  system,  consequentlj ,  taxes 
not  only  the  net  income  of  business  but 
some  of  its  capital  outlay  as  wel] ;  in  so 
doing,  It  erodes  the  capital  base  of  this 
Nation. 

True,  liberalized  depreciation  meth- 
ods, such  as  the  sum-of-years-dl|rit  and 
double-decllnlng-balance  metho^ls,  do 
offset  this  erosion  to  some  extent!  How- 
ever, compared  to  other  developed  na- 
tions. America  lags  far  behind  in  grant- 
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ing  such  tax  rehef  to  business.  A  com- 
parative study  done  by  Rinfret  Boston 
Associates,  Inc.  clearly  demonstrates  the 
relatively  unfavorable  treatment  of  U.S. 
capital  recovery  policy.  In  the  study,  re- 
coveries were  computed  for  hjTJothetical 
$10  million  investments  made  in  differ- 
ent industrial  countries.  In  the  first  year 
the  investor  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  recover  $9.4  million;  in  West  Ger- 
many $8.8  million;  in  Japan  $5.9  million; 
and  in  Canada  $5.1  million.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  he  would  recover  only 
$1.9  million  of  his  investment. 

The  Capital  Recovery  Act  of  1975  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  impact  of  infiatlon 
on  the  recovery  costs  of  the  investor  in 
America  and  enhance  his  recovery  po- 
tential relative  to  that  of  investors  in 
other  developed  nations.  I  would  do  so 
by  offering  the  taxpayer  the  option  of 
electing  a  simplified  alternative  to  the 
existing  system  of  depreciation.  The  op- 
tion it  proposes  would  accomplish  these 
objectives  in  the  following  ways: 

First.  By  reducing  the  time  period  over 
which  depreciation  Is  charged  and  by 
allowing  the  taxpayer  to  take  more  of 
his  recovery  allowance  in  the  early  years 
of  this  period.  The  system  would  grant 
the  taxpayer  the  options  of  a  5-year  re- 
covery span  for  all  productive  machinery 
and  equipment  and  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  and  a  10-year  period  for 
real  estate.  It  also  contains  a  specified 
rate  structure  which  grants  the  taxpayer 
double-declining-balance  rates  in  early 
years  and  then  switches  over  to  sum-of- 
years  digit  rates  when  they  result  in  a 
greater  tax  savings  than  the  former. 

Second.  By  allowing  the  taxpayer  to 
utilize  his  allowance  when  acquisition 
costs  are  incurred  rather  than  when  the 
assets  are  placed  in  service,  as  under  the 
current  system. 

Third.  By  permitting  the  taxpayer  to 
accumulate  his  deductions  and  use  them 
in  the  year  in  which  he  would  enjoy  the 
greatest  tax  benefits  from  them.  No  such 
carryover  procedures  are  provided  for 
under  current  law. 

I  will  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  consider  this  capital  re- 
covery alternative  this  fall. 
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surely  be  a  wealthy  resource  of  historv  trv 
all  Long  Islanders.  ^ 

Not  only  has  Sister  Hamill  herself  had 
much  to  do  with  her  local  area's  history 
but  her  ancestors  have  their  own  claims 
to  fame  as  well,  particularly  with  regard 
to  our  Nation's  fight  for  independence 
She  L5  fond  of  relating,  for  example  of 
how  the  different  members  of  her  family 
have  over  the  years  displayed  framed 
.prints  depicting  their  relative.  Gen. 
Joseph  Warren,  dying  in  the  arms  of  his 
companions  in  the  defense  of  Bunker  Hill 

I  salute  Sister  Hamill  on  the  occasion 
of  her  centennial,  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  her  fellow  citizens  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  our  older 
neighbors.  Even  long  after  she  has  earned 
the  right  to  lay  down  her  burden,  Sister 
Hamill  continues  to  be  a  part  of  her  com- 
munity, contributing  to  Its  daily  life.  Ap- 
parently her  friends  and  neighbors  agree 
for  they  have  sponsored  a  luncheon  and 
reception  in  her  honor  where  they  can 
all  greet  her  and  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  her  hundred  years  of  service  to 
them. 


SISTER  HAMILL  CELEBRATES  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 


Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  coming  Sunday  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  my  district 
celebrates  her  lOOth  birthday.  She  is 
Sister  M.  Natalie  Hamill,  a  Sister  of  Saint 
Joseph  hi  Brentwood,  N.Y.  She  was  bom 
in  Brooklyn  on  September  7. 1875. 

Sister  Hamill's  life  has  been  one  of 
dedication  to  her  church  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Brentwood  since  she  moved  there 
with  the  St.  Joseph's  Academy  in  1903 
In  the  ensuhig  72  years  she  taught  ele- 
mentary grades  at  the  academy,  and 
worked  among  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity when  St.  Joseph's  was  the  largest 
histitution  in  the  Brentwood  area.  She 
has  witnessed  all  stages  of  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  Suffolk  County,  and  mxist 


GALBRAITH  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a 
letter  worth  reading  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 7: 

„  August  30,  1975. 

The  New  York  Times, 
Times  Square, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

To  the  Editor  op  the  New  York  Times: 
The  news  of  a  resurgence  of  inflation  is 
alarming — more  alarming,  i  ventvire  to  sug- 
gest, than  you  think.  For  If  it  continues  Ad- 
ministration economists  will  again  urge  a 
cut  In  public  expenditures  with  unique  em- 
phasis on  outlays  for  social  and  civilian  pur- 
poses. That  win  end  any  hope  for  assistance 
to  so  dubious  a  polity  (as  the  White  House 
regards  it)  as  the  city  of  New  York.  And 
equally  alarming  will  be  the  response  of  my 
friends  of  the  liberal  establishment.  Called 
on  to  prescribe  against  Inflation  they  will,  I 
promise,  recommend  another  cut  In  taxes  to 
deal  with  unemployment.  This  they  will  urge 
Is  the  real  problem.  That  will  further  reduce 
the  public  revenues  avaUable  at  any  level 
of  output,  also  help  Insure  that  federal  help 
for  the  cities  Is  unavailable  and  It  will  make 
inflation  worse. 

Though  my  professional  economic  col- 
leagues with  some  exceptions  will  be  content, 
it  will  perhaps  occur  to  the  percipient  lay- 
man that  the  traditional  economic  Ideas, 
liberal  or  conservative,  are  not  working  very 
well.  And  it  may  occur  to  some,  including  I 
trust  the  New  York  Times  which  has  certain 
responslbUities  in  these  matters,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  assist  employment  (in- 
cluding that  of  city  employees  who  would 
otherwise  be  sacked)  by  spending  more  for 
urgent  urban  needs  than  by  cutting  taxes. 
Also,  one  hopes,  it  will  be  evident  to  some 
that  it  Is  logically  dliBcult  to  cure  unem- 
plo3mient  while  relying  on  unemployment  to 
cure  inflation.  That  Is  the  economic  strategy 
presently  employed. 

Finally,  one  hopes.  It  will  again  be  no- 
ticed that,  as  in  the  past,  before  employment 
is  adequate  the  upward  spiral  in  wages,  liv- 
ing costs  and  prices  becomes  intolerable  and 
that  the  only  hope  for  combining  high  em- 
ployment  with  reasonably  stable  prices  Is 
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some  form  of  direct  restraint  on  wages,  other 
incomes  and  industrial  prices  together  with 
steps  to  regulate  critical  exports  and  other- 
wise to  expand  bottlenecks.  However,  all  who 
reach  this  last  conclusion  should  be  warned: 
their  views  will  be  thought  inconvenient  by 
many  and  be  subject  to  criticism.  Their  only 
satisfaction  will  be  In  asking:  What  else? 
Yours  faithfully, 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 


CATHOLIC  LEADER  HAILS  AMERICA- 
ISRAEL  TIES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8.  1975 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  once 
again  caught  up  in  debate  and  consid- 
eration of  America's  policy  regarding  the 
Middle  East.  I  recently  read  a  speech 
that  was  published  in  the  Bnai  Zion 
Traveler  that  lucidly  explains  some  of 
the  history  behind  U.S.  support  and  com- 
passion for  Israel.  This  speech  was  de- 
livered by  a  Jesuit  priest  who  is  well 
known  to  my  colleagues.  At  this  point  in 
the  RECORD,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  re- 
marks    of     Congressman     Robert     F. 
Drinan.  I  commend  thnm  to  you: 
Cathouc  Leader  Hails  America- 
Israel  Ties 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  evening 
and  I  want  to  talk  seriously  to  you  for  a  few 
moments.  When  I  look  out  at  all  you  beau- 
tiful people,  you  look  like  prophets  to  me 
because  forty  years  before  Israel  was  estab- 
lished, two  whole  generations,  Bnai  Zlon  was 
crepted  and  has  been  here  ever  since  1903  and 
as  the  kids  say,  "it  blows  my  mind  how  you 
could  have  known  so  much  so  early."  My  only 
regret  is  that  I  have  not  met  a  delegate  from 
Massachusetts  here  this  evening.  I  hope  you 
are  not  banned  in  Boston,  or  anything.  If  you 
are.  we  will  lift  the  ban. 

It  stUl  amazes  me  that  long  before  people 
evei  dreamed  of  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
you  were  old  as  an  organization  and  thriv- 
ing at  that  time.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
a  couple  of  thlnTs  tonight.  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  roots  of  the  Congressional  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Israel  and  how  profound 
that  Is.  Secondly,  about  the  United  Nations 
and  the  real  plight  of  Israel  at  this  time. 

I  recall  way  back  In  1963,  when  I  was  in 
Israel  at  the  tomb  of  Theodor  Herzl  and  I 
learned    quite   a   bit   from    the   guide   there 
and  I  have  learned  thousands  of  things  since 
then    and    franklv,    I    am    ashamed    to   say 
that  I  went  through  all  types  of  Seminaries 
and  I  learned  very  little  about  Judaism  and 
not  very  much  about  Zionism.  I  hope  that 
we  have  rectified  that  a  little  bit  today.  But 
all  I   can  say  is  that   Zionism  is  deep   In 
American  life  and  that  this  profound  tradi- 
tion Is  aUve  and  well  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  stumbled  upon  a  statement 
of  John  Adams  from  Massachusetts  way  back 
in    1818.    He    was    then    the    former    Presi- 
dent, but  even  so,  he  wished  and  hoped  that 
the  Jews  of  the  world  would  once  again  have 
an  Independent  nation  In  Judea.  You  axe 
familiar  that  in  1891  a  group  of  prominent 
Americans  sent  a  letter  to  President  Harri- 
son and  that  letter  was  signed  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  by  Chief  Justice  Melville  Miller  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  by  any  number 
of  distinguished  people  and  so  when  the  Con- 
gress made  a  commitment  to  Israel  In  1948, 
It  was  not  as  If  something  new  had  been 
done.  Very  few  people,  for  example,  recog- 
nize that  Congress  In  1922  adopted  a  resolu- 
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tlon     approving     the     Balfour     Decimation 
which,  of  course,  was  enacted  In  1917.  But 
Congress,  from  the  very  beginning,  in  1948 
and  1949.  in  all  types  of  statutes,  stated  that 
we  will  make  certain  that  Israel  has  defen- 
sible borders  and  therein  establish  without 
any  treaty  whatsoever  an  alliance  of  friend- 
ship with  Israel,  which  is  totally  unique  in 
all  the  200  vears  of  American  history.  We 
knew  and  Israel  knew  that  Israel  wanted  to 
go  It  "alone  and  that  from  1946  to  1973,  the 
United  States  granted   55  bUllon  dollars  In 
military   assistance    around    the   world    and 
Israel  was  never  the  beneficiary.  I  think  we 
should  recall  that  in  those  years,  and  I  re- 
peat again,  from  1946  to  1973,  Israel  received 
no   gift   of   arms   from   the   United    States, 
Israel  paid  its  own  way.  And  then.  In  1973 
and  1974,  the  Congress  recognized  that  Israel 
was  extraordinarily  racked  by  the  Yom  Klp- 
pur  War  and  I  think  that  It  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary testament  of  the  silent,  hidden,  un- 
written friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  that  almost  without  controversy 
$2.2  billion  was  appropriated  for  Israel  In 
1974.  That  terrible  war  In  1973  cost  Israel  at 
least  7  billion  dollars  and  at  that  time  and 
since,  Israel  spends  at  least  26  percent  of  its 
gross    national    product    on    the    military. 
Israel  stUl  has  the  largest  external  debt  of 
any  nation  on  the  earth.  The  beginning  of 
arms  to  Israel  was  necessitated  by  facts  all 
too  familiar  to  us— the  Infiltration  of  Russia 
In  the  Middle  East  and  France's  cutoff  of 
arms  to  Israel  In  1967— it  was  then  that  Con- 
gress recognized  that  if  Israel  needs  arms, 
as  much  as  necessary  would  be  made  avail- 
able. 

I  don't  know  what  reassessment  means.  All 
I    can   say    from   talking   to   my   colleagues 
there,  knowing  their  sentiment,  Is  that  there 
Is  no  alteration  In  Congressional  policy  to- 
wards the  safety  and  the  security  of  Israel. 
I  think  It  is  very  Important  to  point  out 
that  we  made  a  moral  and  a  spiritual  com- 
mitment to  Israel.  This  commitment  was  In 
1948,  before  our  policy  of  the  containment 
of  Communism  was  developed  and  it  is  easy 
to  say  that  Israel  can  be  a  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy and  that  It  Is  part  of  our  containment 
of   Communism,   but   our   commitment   and 
promise  to  Israel  was  made  before  that  was 
our  policy  and  we  recognize  that  the  United 
Nations,  by  International  Domain,  said  that 
the  claim  of  the  Zionist,  the  claim  that  your 
organization  66  years  ago  established  for  the 
first  time  on  American  soU,  was  valid.  There 
Is  no  analogy  for  any  other  nation  In  the 
history  of  American  experience,  and  I  hope 
only  that  the  members  of  Congress  and  the 
Christians  In  this  country  can  share  that  ex- 
perience and  know  that  we  have  not  recog- 
nized Israel  entirely  or  even  principally,  for 
reasons  of  self-interest.  We  have  recognized 
Israel  because  morally  and  spiritually  we  felt 
that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

When  last  I  was  in  Israel  two  years  ago.  I 
deepened  my  knowledge  of  what  Jerusalem 
means  theologlcaUy,  religiously  and  morally 
and  I  recall  that  a  Rabbi  told  me  "after  all 
this  Is  the  land  of  the  prophets  and  thU  Is 
where  the  Messiah  will  return  and  that  Is 
why  the  Jewish  people  should  be  here." 

Can  all  this  spirituality,  this  theology.  If 
you  will,  can  this  be  a  part  of  the  United 
States'  foreign  policy?  No  one,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  understand  our  commitment  to  Is- 
rael unless  first  you  say  that  it  Is  in  otir  Na- 
tional interest  to  preserve  the  religious  and 
ethnic  and  moral  identity  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  Indeed  of  every  ethnic  and  National 
group  across  the  universe.  But.  in  the  United 
States,  we  speak  all  the  time  of  what  the 
United  States  gives  to  Israel  and,  I  think 
that  we  should  turn  the  coin  over  and  say 
what  Israel  has  given  to  America  and  to  the 
world  Israel  gives  us  an  example  and  a 
vision,  an  Ideal,  and  I  think  that  whUe  the 
Ford  Administration  allegedly  Is  thinking 
out  their  commitments  or  reassessments,  I 
think  we  should  recognize  and  have  certainty 
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that  the  Congress  will  give  the  «2.5  billion 
that  has  been  requested  by  Israel. 

It  Is  basically  unjust  to  say  that  Israel  was 
adamant  during  the  recent  negotiations.  Is- 
rael  offered  the  oil  fields  from  which  she 
gets  one-third  of  her  energy.  Israel  offered 
to  retreat  to  the  middle  of  the  Mitla  and 
Gldl  Passes.  What  did  Egypt  offer?  Exactly  0. 
Consequently,  In  America  we  need  persua- 
sion and  pressure  on  the  Administration,  on 
Congress  and  on  public  opinion.  I  have  con- 
fidence and  certainty  that  public  opinion  Is 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  Israel  an^l-1-ftm 
certain  that  you  read  the  recent  poll  which 
Indicates  that  non-Jews  in  this  coimtry  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  the  urgency 
and  the  moral  Imperative  In  assisting  Israel. 
Something    in    our   basic    National    life,    of 
which  we  should  be  very  proud.  Is  the  fact 
that   six   Presidents   in    15   Congresses   have 
recognized  that  Israel  Is  a  democracy  and 
our  ally  in  an  area  threatened  by  Soviet  pen- 
etration and  by  expansionist  Arab  nations. 
Let  me  come  to  my  second  point,  which 
Is  not.  I  would  think,  as  optimistic.  When 
I  lectured  at  the  Hebrew  University  two  years 
ago,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  attitude  of 
the  students  towards  the  United  Nations.  I 
should  have  known  how  deeply  Israelis  feel 
that   the   United   Nations   has   disappointed 
them.   Of  the    15   nations  on   the   Security 
Council,  at  least  8  do  not  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel  and  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Arab  nations  can  dominate  the 
third    world,    so    that    regularly,   on   almost 
every    vote,    90    of    the    138    nations    voted 
against  Israel. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  politicallzatlon 
of  UNESCO.  UNESCO  was  formed  precisely 
to  radiate  all  cultures  across  the  universe,  so 
that  by  knowing  the  cultures  of  other  people 
we  can  come  together  as  one  family  of  all 
humanity.  Hopefully,  the  suspension  of  Israel 
can  be  undone.  But  now  we  have  had  the 
World  Health  Organization  rebuke  Israel  for 
allegedly  not  helping  the  Palestinian  refugees 
with  regard  to  health.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  Israel  has  given  as  much  as  It 
can  and  that  the  United  States  has  given, 
over  the  past  22  years,  560  million  dollars  out 
of  800  million  spent,  for  the  refugees  and 
that  Russia  has  given  not  a  single  ruble. 
And  why  is  It  that  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  whole  third  world  goaded 
and  Intimidated  by  the  Arab  nations,  can 
rebuke  Israel  for  allegedly  neglecting  the 
health  of  the  Palestine  refugees? 

And,  so  we  come  to  a  crisis,  I  am  afraid, 
that  In  October  or  November  of  this  year,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  may 
suspend  Israel.  The  third  world  nations  will 
meet  in  Lima  in  August  to  decide  what  they 
will  do.  I  and  other  members  of  Congress 
spent  a  whole  dav  with  Ambassador  ScaU  re- 
cently at  the  United  Nations  and  I  was  very 
happy   to  hear   the  Ambassador  state  very 
categorically  that  if  Israel   is  suspended  or 
expelled    from    the    General    Assembly,    the 
United  States  would  withdraw  from  the  Gen- 
eral   Assembly.   The    new    Ambassador.    Mr. 
Moynlhan,  has  said  the  same  thing.  Obvi- 
ously, this  whole  thing  Is  fraught  with  dan- 
ger. No  one  likes  to  think  that  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations  could  be  Jeopardized  But 
I  suppose  that  at  this  moment  In  time  and 
crisis  it  could  be.  It  goes  back  to  the  ba^c 
square  one  that  the  dependence  on  Arab  oU 
all    across    the   universe   has   distorted    the 
United  Nations,  has  demonstrated  that  this 
horrendous  power  that  the  Arab  nations  have 
of  possessing  that  without  which  no  economy 
can  thrive,  that  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
enormous  and  horrendous  power  which  Arab 
naUons  now  possess.  ^  ,  _,„ 

I  have  said  to  Christian  groups  and  I  wiu 
say  again— that  the  possible  expulsion  of 
Israel  from  the  General  Assembly  is  a  clear 
early  warning  to  Christians,  and  how  many 
warnings  do  they  need?  They  allege  that  they 
did  not  have  warnings  of  the  holoca\ist  and 
they  did  not  know.  But  here  is  a  warning  of 
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the  Udee  and  the  torrents  that  a  -e  coming 
and  I  only  hope  that  they  can  aqt. 

So,  I  come  to  some  final  concluslona  about 
what  the  future  la  In  the  relationship  with 
this  love  affair  between  the  DnlQed  States 
and  Israel.  This  friendship  needs  very  careful 
cultivation  at  this  hour.  People  arq  weary  of 
wars  and  after  the  Vietnam  experience  I  am 
afraid   that   some   over   generalize'  and   say 
that  we  never  should  have  another  Involve- 
ment. But  there  Is  notihng  Ln  modem  his- 
tory Uke  this  American-Israel  relationship. 
Why  la  la  that  we  have  this  love  {affair?  A 
priori,  you  would  say  that  there  Is  ho  reason 
that  these  two  nations  have  anytbliig  In  com- 
mon. They  have  enormous  dlsparl^  In  size 
and  power  and  Influence.  But  the 'harmony 
between  America  nad  Israel,  In  dfmocratlc 
values.  In  historic  roots,  and   mediorles,   in 
moral    Interests,    they    are    Idenncal     and 
synonymous.  We  see  In  Israel  a  iatlon  of 
refugees  and  pioneers  grown  from  [old  roots 
and  yet  having  new  branches.  A  nation  that 
Is   consecrated    to   Innovation   whll^   at   the 
same  time  being  reverent  of  anclen<  legacies. 
In  Israel  we  see  a  nation  that  has  Its  face 
to  tomorrow.  A  nation  that  Is  committed  to 
a  destiny  of  sacrifice  and  a  natlcn  whose 
main  business  is  freedom.  And  all  of  us  as 
Americans  Identify  with  Israel  becai  tse  Israel 
reminds   us   of  the   past   In   ourselves.   She 
reminds  us  of  all  the  lost  horizon! ,  all  our 
shattered  dreams,  all  the  things  we  never  did 
and  what  does  Israel  think  of  America  to- 
night? They  see  In  us  their  one  frlei  id  In  the 
entire  universe.  They  see  that  virtually  all 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  sold  them  out  at  a 
moment  of  crisis  and  that  America  kept  Its 
promise.  They  remember  that  America  has 
stood  by  Israel  In  peril  and  In  solitude  for 
28  years.  And  Israel  Is  particularly  grateful 
that  America  stood  by  It  during  the  1  J.<!t  eight 
years  and   most  especially,  during  the  last 
18  months.  So,  while  there  are  dlfllciiltles,  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  pisace  and 
joy  and  certainty  In  our  hearts.  We  h  ive  been 
through     great     tragedies,     togethir     with 
Israel.    We    have    cried    together    Mlth    the 
Israelis  over  the  athletes  from  Israsl  killed 
at  Munich.  We  have  wept  together  for  the 
slain  children  at  Mtwlot.  We  wept   »gether 
for  the  bloodshed  at  the  Savoy  Hote!  and  we 
were  all  humiliated  at  the  tirade  o:  Arafat 
last  November  In   the  United   Natlc  ns.   But 
those  tragedies  have  helped  bring  abc  ut  what 
I  think  Is  the  golden  age  In  the  rela  ;lonshlp 
of  Israel  and  America. 

Let  me  say  simply  that  I  know  1  hat  the 
United  States  Is  deepening  Its  friend  'hip  for 
Israel.  More  and  more  voices  In  the  <  ongress 
and  In  the  country  are  protecting  th(    Insane 
and  massive  sales  by  the  United  S  :ates  of 
arm*  to  countries  In  the  Persian  Gu) '  There 
are  many  people  In  the  Congress,  including 
my<;elf,  that  have  a  bill  In  that  says  1  hat  the 
Congress  shall   approve  every  sale  of  arms. 
Right  now  the  law  says  Congress  nay  ap- 
prove It  If  It  amounts  to  $25  million.  I  think 
that  we  should,  in  an  open  debate,  approve 
every  sale  of  every  bit  of  hardware  of  a  mili- 
tary nature  that  goes  to  any  count:  y,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Middle  East.  I  thlnl :  and  I 
hope  that  more  and  more  Christians  a  nd  par- 
ticularly Catholics,  will  become  Involved  In 
the  moral  dimensions  of  this.  I  knew  that 
Catholics  are  more  Involved  now  thiin  ever 
before.  I  can't  promise  you  that  the  Vatican 
Is  going  to  extend  diplomatic  recognl  tlon  to 
Israel  In  the  Immediate  future,  but  [  know 
that  It  Is  much  more  of  a  live  option  than 
It  ever  was  before.  Let  us  hope,  th  srefore, 
that  peace  will  come.  Jerusalem  Is  tlie  City 
of  Peace  and  it  was  there  that  Isaiah  proph- 
esied   that    swords    would   be    tumel    into 
plowshares.   And   this  Is   the  land  ol    Israel 
that  God  gave   to  the  people  of  th«    cove- 
nant.   Let    me    close    by    quoting    R«lnhold 
Nlebuhr,  the  famous  Protestant  theclogl&n. 
In  the  hope  that  Christians  In  Amerl:a  and 
across  the  world  will  recognize  the  profun- 
dity of  what   he   said.   Nlebuhr   said,   once 
speaking  to  Christians,  that  "no  one  »n  be 
a  good  Christian  until  first  he  Is  a  goo<  Jew  " 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  October,  the  Congress  will  vote  on  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Revenue  Act  of 
1975.  Senate  and  House  Committees  are 
holding  hearings  on  the  act  this  month. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
share  my  views  and  open  a  dialogue 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  important 
matter.  Therefore,  I  am  entering  in  the 
Record  my  testimony  on  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1975  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Testimony  of  Representative  Joseph  L. 

Fisher 
Shortly  before  Congress  left  for  Its 
August  recess,  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  Its  review  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1975.  Under  the  Home  Rule 
charter.  Congress  retains  ultimate  control 
of  the  DC.  budget.  Should  Congress  choose  to 
disapprove  a  budgeUry  measure  enacted  by 
the  DC.  Government,  it  may  pass  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  within  30  legislative  days 
following  official  submittal  of  the  measure. 
Such  a  resolution  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  Act  began  today.  House  hearings 
are  scheduled  for  September  17  and  19.  The 
deadline  for  Congressional  action  will  come 
late  In  October. 

This  is  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation 
to  come  before  the  Congress  since  the  District 
was  granted  Home  Rule  and  began  enacting 
legislation  through  Its  own  popularly  elected 
City  Council.  It  thus  gives  us  all  our  first 
opportunity  to  determine  what  the  role  of 
Congress  ought  to  be  under  Home  Rule. 

My  record  as  a  member  of  the  Arlington 
County  Board  and  as  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments Is  one  of  strong  support  for  Home 
Rule.  I  have  consistently  urged  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  posi- 
tion wUl  not  change.  Consistent  with  that 
Congress  continues  to  have  a  role  In  the 
formulation  of  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congress  representing 
neighboring  Jurisdictions  of  half  a  million 
people  whose  economic  center  is  fie  Federal 
city,  I  must  be  concerned  veith  the  Federal 
city  as  It  affects  them.  I  am  the  only  voice 
these  taxpayers  have  on  matters  affecting 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  role  has  yet  another  dimension.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  required  by  the 
Home  Rule  charter  to  consider  the  strong 
Federal  interest  In  the  city.  A  significant  por- 
tion of  Federal  money  is  Involved  in  the 
D.C.  budget.  As  the  city  suffers,  so  does  the 
Federal  Government.  I  must,  therefore,  op- 
pose actions  and  policies  not  In  the  long 
term  Interest  of  the  Federal  city. 

It  is  In  this  context  that  I  approach  the 
1975  Revenue  Act.  which  originated  March  10 
when  the  Mayor  submitted  his  proposed  tax 
package  to  the  City  Council.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  Revenue  developed  a 
substitute  package  which  the  CouncU 
adopted  on  first  reading  June  10. 

The  major  element  of  the  CouncU-passed 
version  was  an  increase  in  the  business  In- 
come tax  from  eight  to  twelve  percent  for  the 
current  year— that  is,  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975.  A  corollary  to  this  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  traditional  exemption  from 
business  Income  taxes  for  Income  earned  from 
personal  service  businesses,  most  notebly 
lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  but  also  Including  pro- 


fessional nurses,  small  contractors  and  repair 
shops.  The  exemption  had  stood  for  anyone 
whose  Income  was  80  percent  or  more  derived 
from  personal  service  as  opposed  to  capital 
Investment  such  as  Inventory  or  plant  and 
equipment.  The  distinctive  treatment  afford- 
ed the  two  kinds  of  businesses  has  long  been 
recognized  in  federal  and  local  tax  law.  These 
changes,  and  others  were  In  substitution  for 
an  across  the  board  tax  on  gross  receipts 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Mayor.  Al- 
though hearings  were  held  on  the  Mayor's 
proposal,  no  hearings  were  held  on  the 
Council  substitute. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  year  Increase 
In  the  corporate  Income  tax,  the  removal 
of  the  exemption  for  personal  service  busi- 
nesses was  projected  to  produce  the  largest 
block  of  Income  of  any  of  the  19  items  In 
the  Revenue  Act — an  estimated  $8  million. 
The  original  proposal  allowed  up  to  twenty 
percent  of  the  Income  from  a  business  to 
be  exempted  from  the  tax.  This  was  later 
raised  to  exempt  fifty-five  percent. 

In  order  to  assess  the  new  tax  proposal, 
we  will  Invent  three  fictitious  taxpayers.  The 
first  Is  the  D.C.  Corporation,  which,  under 
the  proposal,  would  have  its  income  taxed  at 
12  percent.  But  as  a  corporation.  It  is  al- 
lowed to  deduct  salaries  to  Its  officers  be- 
fore It  determines  taxable  Income  (subject 
only  to  the  standard  that  those  salaries  be 
reasonable).  Thus,  the  personal  Income  of 
the  President  of  the  D.C.  Corporation  is  not 
subject  to  the  tax.  Instead,  that  Income  Is 
taxed  by  the  Jurisdiction  of  residence  of  the 
president — be  that  the  District,  Virginia,  or 
Maryland.  The  profits  of  the  corporation  are 
taxed  at  the  new  12  percent  rate. 

Taxpayer  Two  Is  a  partner  in  a  law  firm 
located  in  the  District  and  Is  a  resident  of 
the  District.  Under  the  new  proposal,  12 
percent  tax  would  be  levied  on  the  Income 
of  the  partnership.  In  a  partnership.  Income 
Is  computed  before  the  partners  are  com- 
pensated. Therefore,  the  tax  falls  directly  on 
personal  Income  of  the  partners.  The  Act 
would  permit  Taxpayer  Two,  D.C.  lawyer,  D.C. 
resident,  to  exempt  fifty-five  percent  of  his 
Income,  with  the  twelve  percent  rate  apply- 
ing to  the  remaining  forty-five  percent  of 
his  Income.  As  a  District  resident,  he  pays 
a  personal  income  tax  as  well — but  only  on 
that  portion  of  his  Income  exempt  from  the 
business  Income  tax.  Thus,  his  entire  In- 
come is  subject  to  tax  only  once. 

Taxpayer  Nvunber  Three  Is  a  partner  In  the 
same  law  firm  but  lives  In  Virginia.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  his  Income  is  subject  to  the 
D.C.  business  tax.  Just  as  is  his  partner's.  But 
because  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
loophole  given  D.C.  residents,  his  entire  In- 
come Is  subject  to  tax  by  Virginia.  He  gets 
taxed  twice  on  nearly  half  his  Income,  whUe 
his  D.C.  partner  escapes  such  double  taxation. 
In  short,  the  District  has  devised  a  tax  that 
taxes  everyone  but  their  own  constituents.  It 
taxes  people  who  have  no  recovu-se  against 
the  taxing  authority. 

With  this  as  background,  let's  take  a  look 
at  the  tax  proposal.  It  is  unacceptable  on  sev- 
eral counts: 

1.  It  Is  simply  too  high.  The  tax  Is  way  out 
of  line  In  terms  of  similar  taxes,  not  only  In 
the  neighboring  Jurisdictions  but  also  In 
other  areas  throughout  the  country.  Arling- 
ton and  Fairfax  Counties  each  tax  the  priv- 
ilege of  doing  business  within  their  borders. 
This  tax  Is  OT  gross  receipts:  1  percent  In 
Arlington  and  .31%  In  Fairfax  County.  The 
D.C.  tax  Is  12  percent  on  t' e  unexempted 
portion,  or  45%  of  Income.  Thus,  the  effective 
tax  rate  is  5.4^'/-  on  net.  Translating  this  Into 
gross  receipts  terms  to  equate  It  with  the 
suburban  Jurisdictions,  it  Is  a  tax  of  2.7% 
on  gross.  (For  a  typical  law  firm,  net  Is  ap- 
proximately 50%  of  gross.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true  for  other  professions) .  Thus  It 
Is  a  tax  roughly  nine -fold  that  found  In 
Fairfax.  No  city  in  the  nation  imposes  simi- 
larly severe  taxes  on  non-residents.  New  York 
comes  the  closest  but  even  Its  tax  rate  for 
non-residents  Is  much  lower.  In  addition  to 
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the  inequity  of  this  excessively  high  tax, 
Sere  is  a  further  difficulty:  I  fear  Its  long- 
range  effect  will  prove  harmfiU  to  the  DU- 

Oolng  back  to  my  earlier  hypothetical  ex- 
ample: Taxpayer  Three,  the  lawyer  in  the 
mrtrlct  who  lives  In  Virginia,  will  pay  hlfl 
tax  this  year.  He  has  no  choice.  Next  year  he 
wUl  not  pay  the  tax.  He  wlU  have  moved  his 
business  to  Virginia.  As  welcome  as  he  would 
be  in  the  counties  that  make  up  my  Con- 
gressional District,  I  fear  that  such  moves 
would  undermine  the  long-range  stabUlty  of 
the  Federal  city.  And  that  Is  something  that 
must  concern  Congress. 

2.  The  tax  Is  discriminatory,  falling  almost 
entirely  on  non-residents  who  have  no  repre- 
sentation and  no  recourse  against  the  taxing 
authority.  It  Is  easy  for  the  City  government 
to  tax  those  who  cannot  vote  for  or  against 
them.  The  tax.  In  effect.  Imposes  no  addi- 
tional burden  on  a  D.C.  resident  other  than 
the  extent  to  which  the  business  privilege 
rate  Is  higher  than  that  placed  on  ordinary 
Income.  But  It  does  impose  a  double  tax  on  a 
significant  portion  of  the  Income  of  all  those 
hit  by  this  tax  who  Uve  in  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land. 

3.  This  Is.  In  effect,  a  commuter  tax.  Re- 
gardless of  what  the  District  chooses  to  call 
it.  this  tex  falls  on  personal  Income.  The 
District  recognizes  that  fact  when  It  ex- 
empts all  Income  taxed  under  the  new  pro- 
posal from  Its  regular  Income  tax.  Such  a 
tax  on  Income  may  well  run  afoul  of  Section 
602(a)(5)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  which 
specificaUy  forbids  such  a  tax.  The  District 
government  seeu^s  to  have  gone  to  some 
lengths  to  label  and  dress  this  tax  in  a  way 
to  avoid  its  being  upset.  But  Congress  clear- 
ly places  commuter  taxea  off  limits  and  any 
Invasion  of  that,  however  slight,  makes  the 
matter  one  for  Congress  to  consider. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congressional  hear- 
ings can  lead  to  an  acceptable  compromise 
that  wlU  provide  revenue  the  District  of 
Columbia  needs  and  at  the  same  time  will  be 
non-discrlmlnatory  and  set  at  a  level  com- 
parable to  similar  taxes  Imposed  In  neigh- 
boring Jurisdictions  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  nation.  Failing  that.  Congress  should 
disapprove  the  Revenue  Act  of  1975. 

My  colleague  from  Maryland,  Congressman 
Gilbert  Gude,  today  Introduced  legislation 
that  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise. 
It  would  replace  the  tax  In  the  Council's  tax 
act  with  a  smaller,  across-the-board  fee  on 
professionals  and  other  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses, regardless  of  whether  the  individuals 
live  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  not.  The 
Gude  bill  would  tax  all  professionals,  re- 
gardless of  residence,  but  exempt  80  7o  of 
net  Income.  That  would  bring  the  effective 
tax  rate  to  2.4%,  still  somewhat  high,  but 
more  in  line  with  similar  taxes  In  surround- 
ing Jurisdictions.  The  bill  would  also  remove 
from  D.C.  law  the  business  tax  exemotlon  on 
personal  income  tax,  which  would  also  be  in 
line  with  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Perhaps  other  alternatives  will  emerge  In 
the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  most  Important  that 
in  this  first  major  test  of  legislation  devel- 
oped under  Home  Rule  we  work  together  In 
a  constructive  and  cooperative  spirit.  Such 
a  spirit  can  provide  a  firm  basis  for  solving 
the  problems  to  come. 
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of  their  monthly  Letter  entitled.  "Na- 
tional Parks  Are  Beset  by  Policy  Prob- 
lems." This  incisive  piece  of  work  au- 
thored by  Mr.  Bill  Duddleson  of  the 
Foimdation  staff  would  be  of  much  in- 
terest to  anyone  concerned  about  the 
welfare  and  future  of  our  National  Park 
System.  Numerous  issues  are  raised  re- 
lated to  the  Congress.  It  is  unfortvmate 
that  the  material  Is  a  bit  too  lengthy  for 
reproduction  here,  but  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained directly  from  the  Conservation 
Foundation,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


NATIONAL    PARKS    ARE    BESET    BY 
POLICY    PROBLEMS 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  most  informative  piece  of  literature 
released  last  month  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation— the  July-August  1975  Issue 


DEVELOPMENT  AID  FOR  A 
HUNGRY   WORLD 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

OF   NEW    JKRSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  expected  to  begin  consideration 
of  H.R.  9005,  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975, 
tomorrow.  This  bill,  which  for  the  first 
time  separates  economic  and  humanitar- 
ian assistance  from  military  aid  and 
security  supporting  assistance  in  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program,  has  been  rightly 
heralded  by  commentators  as  a  "far- 
reaching"  and  "impressive"  new  direc- 
tion in  developmental  assistance  to  less- 
developed  nations.  Significant  changes 
include  focusing  aid  on  the  rural  poor 
and  making  fuller  use  of  multilateral 
channels  and  volimtary  agencies. 

An  analysis  in  the  Christian  Century 
for  September  3-10,  1975,  terms  H.R. 
9005  "a  bill  which  breaks  new  ground  in 
U.S.  support  of  the  development  aspira- 
tions of  a  hungry  world."  Because  this 
article  is  a  cogent  and  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis of  H.R.  9005,  what  it  does  and  what 
it  means,  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  its  entirety  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

(From  the  Christian  Century  Sept.  3-10, 

19751 
Development  Aid  for   a  Hungry   World 

Among  the  many  Items  to  which  Congress 
will  turn  its  attention  as  it  reconvenes  after 
Labor  Day  Is  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  for 
the  next  two  years.  What  will  It  say  on  our  be- 
half to  a  l-.ungry  and  populous  world,  a  world 
rent  by  widening  global  imbalances  between 
the  few  who  are  rich  and  the  po^r  majority, 
a  world  with  a  ravenous  appetite  for  grain 
and  oil.  a  world  bridling  at  injustices  among 
and  within  nations?  The  Congress  v  ti!  en- 
act, in  one  form  or  another,  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975,  and  then  will  appropriate,  at  one  level 
or  anotl:er,  funds  for  Its  implementation. 

Tl^e  thought  of  another  round  In  the 
perennial  aid  debate  is  a  temptation  to  in- 
dulge once  more  In  the  tired  litany  of  com- 
plaints about  frrelgn  aid.  T^e  phrases  are 
familiar.  U.S.  foreign  aid  Is  too  Uttle,  say 
some;  too  muc'\  say  others,  't  include-,  too 
many  strings  or  too  many  freebles;  too  much 
triage  or  too  little  realism.  It  fosters  depen- 
dence or  foments  liberation,  solidifies  In- 
eciultles  or  forces  alien  social  change.  It  Is 
too  self-serving,  or  not  red-whlte-and-blue 
enough;  too  wrapped  up  In  a  military-secu- 
rity blanket  or  too  obllvous  of  the  realities  of 
world  power.  The  views  are  deeply  Ingrained, 
with  little  fresh  dialogue  between  them. 

But  t»>e  world  Is  too  hungry  and  the  time 
too  short  for  our  usual  salivations  at  tlie 
ringing  of  the  foreign  aid  bell,  much  less  for 
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the  luxury  of  two  more  years  of  forelgn-ald- 
as-usual.  Rat^sr  .stonls  •  ingly.  the  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee  agrees!  It 
has  quietly  and  carefully  changed  the  terms 
of  the  debate,  reporting  unanimously  to  the 
fuU  Hoiise  of  Representatives  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  August  recess  a  bill  which  breaks 
new  ground  In  U.S.  support  of  the  develop- 
ment aspirations  of  a  hungry  world. 

H.R.  9005  Is,  according  to  the  committee, 
"legislation  of  co.isolldatlon  and  progress." 
It  consolidates  the  gains  made  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1973  In  Its  comprehensive  foreign  aid 
reform,  and  moves  forward  by  some  addi- 
tional changes  and  more  adequate  funding 
for  our  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs. 
H.R.  9005  Implements  pledges  made  by  the 
U.S.  at  the  World  Food  and  Population  Con- 
ferences, separates  development  from  mili- 
tary aid.  Increases  substantially  the  scale  of 
U.S.  assistance,  makes  fuller  use  of  multi- 
lateral channels  and  voluntary  agencies,  and 
focuses  aid  more  thoroughly  on  the  rural 
poor  In  poor  countries  throughout  the 
world's  southern  hemisphere.  Any  one  of 
these  measures,  taken  singly,  would  be  sig- 
nificant. All  together,  they  form  an  impres- 
sive package. 

The  new  creation  Is  still  embryonic.  Be- 
fore It  lies  an  intimidating  obstacle  course, 
both  legislative  and  executive,  both  proce- 
dural and  political.  One  committee  does  not 
speak  for  the  entire  House,  and  the  Senate 
has  yet  to  be  heard  from.  Should  all  legis- 
lative systems  be  "Go,"  the  President  can 
still  undo  the  most  imaginative  congres- 
sional handiwork.  Yet  the  first  step  has  been 
taken  toward  a  more  adequate  and  appro- 
priate U.S.  response  to  a  hungry  world.  H.R. 
9005's  provisions  deserve  to  become  more 
widely  known.  Committee  members  have 
pleaded  for  an  outpouring  of  popular  support 
In  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  to  stiffen  con- 
gressional resolve.  The  time  for  action  by 
those  concerned  that  the  U.S.  help  stem 
the  global  food  crisis  Is  now. 

WORLD  FOOD   CONFERENCE   FOLLOWTJP 

H.R.  9005,  If  adopted,  could  energize  lag- 
ging U.S.  action  to  follow  up  last  November's 
World  Pood  Conference.  The  U.S.  has  yet  to 
match  brave  words  in  Rome  vlth  bold  deeds 
In  Washington.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  pledged  more  aid  for  food  produc- 
tion In  developing  countries,  the  key  to  al- 
leviation of  world  hun'?er.  Y»»t  "-hpn  Con- 
gress, abetted  by  administration  inattention, 
finally — four  months  later — got  around  to 
appropriating  funds,  they  ftaled  only  $300 
million,  as  compared  with  $284  million  the 
year  before. 

Equally  damaging  was  U.S.  mlsfea-?ance 
(some  say  malf3asance)  on  food  aid.  While 
other  major  gralr-exportlng  nations  (and 
even  some  which  import  grain)  announced 
st>eclflc  new — and  In  some  cases  multlyear — ■ 
food  aid  pledges  at  the  c-nferer.ce,  t^e  U.S. 
could  do  no  better  than  vague  promises.  Two 
mo  ths  ol  temporizing  ensued  before  the 
Ford  administration  announced  a  food  aid 
level  of  5.5  mtl'ln  tons,  up  substantially 
from  3.3  mlllioi  t^e  prcvloi's  year.  Last 
month,  however,  in  reviewing  its  fiscal  year 
1975  efforts,  the  administration  quletlv  con- 
ceded that  Its  deferred  decl-^lon,  combined 
with  shipping  a"d  other  complications,  had 
denied  a  hungry  world  800.000  tons  of  ou» 
pledge. 

What  of  the  sale  this  summer  of  9.8  mil- 
lion tons  of  U.S.  grain  to  Russia?  This  trans- 
action may  In  effect  preempt  food  supplies 
otherwise  available  for  food  aid  and  for  re- 
building depleted  grain  reserves  here  and 
abroad.  It  recalls  the  agony  of  the  last  Rus- 
sian wheat  sale,  which  drew  down  world  food 
reserves  and  caused  U.S.  food  aid  pledges  to 
the  Sahel  to  be  deferred  for  a  time  In  defer- 
ence to  Russian  livestock.  The  new  wheat 
sale  rankles  further  still  because  of  the 
callousness  of  the  State  Department's  ex- 
planation: "The  alternative  to  selling  to  the 
Russians  Is  to  take  land  out  of  agricultural 
production  In  this  country."  It  may   also 
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drive  downward  the  tonnage  of]  grain  (ear- 
lier proJect«d  at  6  million  toni)  that  this 
year's  $1.3  billion  can  buy.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  world,  revlewlngT  recent  U3. 
food  policy  actions,  questions  ^hether  the 
U.S.  Is  really  serious  about  worltl  hunger. 

Nor  has  the  world  food  crlslsTltself  eased 
as  substantially  as  we  In  the  grain-glutted 
U.S.  assume.  The  first  meeting  df  the  U.N.'s 
new  World  Pood  Council  last  June,  updating 
developments  since  the  conference,  con- 
cluded that  while  world  food  paoductlon  Is 
up  this  year,  the  grains  tend  ti  be  In  de- 
vel<^>ed  countries,  with  others  doing  less  well 
and  the  size  of  the  all-lmportMit  autumn 
Asian  rice  crop  still  uncertain.  AlBiough  food 
aid  pledges  for  the  moet  seriously  affected 
(MSA)  countries  already  exceed  ^ose  of  last 
year,  estimates  of  need  run  as  high  as  20 
million  tons,  compared  with  16  ti  17  mlUlon 
In  1974.  Poorer  countries,  having  lipped  Into 
scarce  foreign  reserves  last  year  when  suffi- 
cient food  aid  was  not  forthcoming,  are  less 
able  now  to  purchase  the  neces8ar;r  food,  fuel, 
fertuizer  and  pesticides.  The  Pa^stanl  dele- 
gate observed,  and  the  council  concurred, 
that  despite  good  crops  in  some  a-eas,  "there 
Is  no  room  for  complacency,  mu;h  less  op- 
timism." The  food  situation  in  1  )75  for  the 
MSAs    "may  be  worse"  than  In  1J74. 
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EXPANDED    PHOVISIONS 

H.R.  9005  Is  designed  as  a  .._ 
world  food  crisis  in  Its  various 
It  more  than  doubles  funds  for 

tlon  and  nutrition  needs  in 

tries,  primary  In  support  of  laboi' 
small-farm  agriculture.  Included 
butlon  of  at  least  $200  million  , 
$1.25-bllllon   International    Fund 
cultural  Development,  set  up  by 
Pood  Conference.  Prior  OPEC,  „_ 
other  pledges  await  a  substantial  \  r 
butlon.  Family  planning,  health 
tlon  services  make  up  a  well-rouided 
age  for  Integrated  rural  development 
village  level. 

Pood  aid  Is  more  effectively 

a  unified  program  of  Internatlon, 
ment  and  food  assistance  than  it 
political  past.  It  Is  tied  more  .. 
cultural  development  through 
ment  whereby  the  funds  from 
food  aid  sales  In  poor  countr'fs 
on  self-help  projects  to  Increase  . 
production  and  reduce  birth  rates. 
dent  Is  "authorized  and  encouraged 
an  International  agreement  for  a 
national  food  reserves"  such  as 
to  in  Rome. 

Unfortunately.  H.R.  9005  does 
enough  In  some  respects.  While 
Ing    the    10-mllllon-ton    mlnlmuti 
world  food  aid  target  set  by  the 
legislates  no  fixed  annual  U.S. 
toward    that    total.    And    though 
mobilizes  U.S.  land-grant  Institutions 
fulfill    the   conference   pledge   to 
agricultural  research  on  food  ^. 
developing  countries,  the  bill  has  . 
safeguards  to  assure  that  the  bulk 
search  will  be  done  overseas.   . 
Bible  by  the  people  themselves, 
tailored  to  suit  labor-intensive, 
needs.  Despite   these  shortcomlngi 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
keep  pace  with  other  nations  In  1„, 
Ing  World  Pood  Conference  pledge^ 

DEVELOPMENT  AID  ON  rrS 

H.R.    9005    would    allow   ecsnonic 
developing  countries  to  be     _ 
own    right.    The    House    committed 
verse!  Its  tl-ne-honored  practice 
Izlng  economic  and  mUltary  aid  fuilds 
same  bUl.  la  the  past.  Irrigation  , 
the  Philippines  a  id  family  plannl 
donesla  have  <:hared  a  single  vote 
copters   for  Ethiopia  and  mllltarj 
for  Bolivia.  Of  the  $163.7  billion  1 
between  1945  and  1973,  fully  40  per 
for  military  purposes.  Some  votes 
others  won  as  a  result  of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

proach.  While  the  Senate  occasionally  took  up 
the  two  categories  separately,  the  House  never 
did. 

This  may  be  the  year,  said  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D.,  Pa.),  who  for  three 
decades  has  wrapped  the  package,  when  de- 
velopment aid  can  stand  on  Its  own.  Clement 
J.  Zablockl  (D.,  Wis.),  the  committee's  rank- 
ing majority  member,  backs  a  similar  change 
of  approach  but  Is  concerned  lest  military 
aid  unravel  In  the  unwrapping.  This  change 
has  come  about  because  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  public  opinion,  reflected  in  the 
freshman  legislative  class  of  1974,  has  shifted. 
Perhaps  of  more  Importance,  recent  events 
In  Indochina  and  the  Middle  East  have  con- 
spired against  the  administration's  best-laid 
plans  to  wrap  the  military  wolf  In  the  custo- 
mary humanitarian  sheepskin.  With  the  pro- 
posals for  military  assistance  grants,  foreign 
military  credit  sales,  and  some  economic  as- 
sistance programs  for  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  back  on  the  drawing  boards,  the 
committee  simply  proceeded  with  the  re- 
quests It  had  in  hand. 

The  Impact  of  Its  decision  to  report  a 
development  aid  bill  first,  a  military  one 
later,  may  be  far-reaching.  Exclaimed  a 
JubUant  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (USAID)  official:  "Now  there  Is  no 
reason  why  a  representative  will  have  to 
vote  against  development  assistance  on 
grounds  of  conscience."  While  that  may  be 
a  bit  of  an  overstatement,  the  Indochina 
policy,  which  got  U.S.  economic  aid  seriously 
off  the  track,  may  by  Its  collapse  become 
the  vehicle  for  relnvlgoratlng  aid  along  more 
humanitarian  lines.  With  separate  authoriza- 
tion bills  now  virtually  assured,  the  Senate 
Is  showing  signs  of  extending  the  separation 
even  to  the  appropriations  bills  which  will 
fund  the  economic  aid  programs  themselves. 
With  sufficient  support  for  this  approach, 
the  Senate  and  House  could  usher  In  a  new 
legislative  day  almost  certain  to  be  salutary 
to  the  future  of  development  aid. 


pac  cage 


MORE   StrBSTANTIAl   Am  LEVELS 

The  U.S.  has  traditionally  been  the  world's 
largest  aid  donor,  of  food  as  well  as  of  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance.  Yet  recent 
years  have  witnessed  a  fading  of  VS.  pre- 
eminence, both  In  absolute  terms  a»"<  <" 
relation  to  what  other  nations  are  doing. 
Net  U.S.  official  development  aid  In  1973, 
deflated  to  1963  prices,  was  about  $1.6  bil- 
lion; 1963  aid  Itself  was  $3.6  billion.  In  1974 
we  ranked  14th  of  17  Western  Industrialized 
nations  in  the  per  capita  percentage  of  offi- 
cial development  aid  contributions,  moving 
awav  from  rather  than  toward  the  U.N.  tar- 
get of  .7  per  cent  of  gross  national  product. 
Those  17  countries  as  a  whole  are  them- 
selves being  somewhat  ecUnsed  by  the  oil- 
producing  and  exporting  nations.  Developed 
countries  In  1974  gave  $13  In  official  develop- 
ment assistance  ont  of  an  average  Income 
of  $4,600;  the  OPEC  countries  gave  $29  of 
an  average  Income  of  $525. 

H.R.  9005.  If  sustained  by  House  and 
Senate  and  funded  by  each  body  at  the  full 
amount,  would  for  the  period  1975-77  stay 
the  slippage.  For  the  first  time,  the  House 
committee  has  voted  more  development 
funds  than  the  administration  has  re- 
quested. BlHteral  and  multilateral  programs 
would  be  able  to  expand  by  about  half, 
from  $1.1  billion  last  year  to  $1.8  billion  In 
fiscal  vear  1976 

The  Increase  would  come  primarily  through 
the  reinvestment  for  development  purptoees 
of  loan  repayments  from  developing  coun- 
tries themselves — funds  which  would  other- 
wise revert  to  the  U.S.  treasury.  This  Is  a 
step  In  the  r'ght  direction,  although  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  problem  whereby  total 
economic  aid  to  developing  countries  (about 
$11  billion  In  1973)  Is  more  than  offset  by 
their  debt-servicing  costs  ($15  billion  In 
1973),  with  the  U.S.  as  the  major  creditor. 
If  the  committee's  approach  survives  at- 
tempts to  reduce  new  aid  funds  by  the 
amount  of  the  loan  reflows    ($353   million 
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this  year) ,  U.S.  aid  will  be  on  a  more  amnla. 
If  stUl  Inadequate,  scale. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

Finally.  H.R.  9005  recognizes  the  popular 
revulsion  against  the  past  polltlclzatlon  of 
aid.  During  the  25  years  from  1946  to  1970 
nations  with  95  per  cent  of  the  population 
In  all  developing  countries  received  only 
60  per  cent  of  the  U.S.'s  total  development 
aid.  Countries  of  presumed  strategic  im- 
portance  to  the  U.S..  like  South  Korea  and 
South  Vietnam,  received  40  per  cent 
although  they  have  only  5  per  cent  of  all  the 
people  In  developing  countries.  In  1974,  g 
year  of  excruciating  world  hunger,  CMn- 
bodla  received  between  seven  and  eight  times 
as  much  U.S.  food  aid  as  Bangladesh;  almost 
half  of  all  U.S.  food  aid  went  to  Indochina. 
Unchastened  by  the  popular  uproar  over 
such  abuses,  the  administration  had  pro- 
posed  South  Korea,  as  the  chief  recipient  of 
food  aid  this  year,  followed  by  Bangladesh, 
with  Chile  to  receive  83  per  cent  of  all  Latin 
America's  concessional  food  aid. 

The  Hotise  committee  disagreed:  "Ameri- 
cans want  to  know  that  U.S.  assistance  Is 
genuinely  benefiting  poor  people."  H.R.  9005 
seeks   to   depolltlclze    the    aid    program   by 
targeting  on  the  poorest  countries  and  the 
poorest  people  within  each  country.  Seventy- 
two  per  cent  of  bilateral  program  funds  (up 
from  less  than  50  per  cent  last  year)  would 
go  to  countries  with  annual  per  capita  In- 
comes of  under  $275,  and  89  per  cent  to  coun- 
tries of  under  $500.  Learning  that  the  ad- 
ministration  was   already   allocating  about 
35  per  cent  of  new  food   aid  on   political 
grounds,  the  committee  extended  and  tight- 
ened the  requirement  that  at  least  70  per  cent 
of  concessional  food  aid  go  to  MSA  countries. 
H.R.  9005  also  Increases  the  level  of  food 
aid  grants  under  "ntle  II  which,  administered 
by  U.S.   voluntary  agencies  and  the  U.N.'s 
World  Food  Program,  are  less  political  and 
more  humanitarian  and  developmental  than 
concessional  food  aid  sales.  Recognizing  the 
broad  popular  support  for  the  humanitarian 
work  of  the  voluntary  agencies,  the  bill  pro- 
vides additional  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of 
shipping  their  relief  and  development  sup- 
plies. It  also  Increases  U.S.  contributions  to 
multilateral  agencies  such  as  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program  and  UNICEF.  While  seri- 
ous questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
alleged  polltlclzatlon  of  some  of  the  UJJ.'g 
specialized  agencies,  their  allocations  of  de- 
velopment funds  continue  to  be  based,  more 
effectively  than  our  own,  on  need  rather  than 
political  factors. 

The  committee  recognized  the  necessity 
for  coooeratlon  rather  than  confrontation  In 
our  dealings  with  developing  countries.  H.R. 
9005  does  not,  to  be  sure,  address  the  basic 
structiu*al  adjustments  needed  In  the  world 
economic  system  to  bring  about  a  Just  Inter- 
national economic  order.  These  Issues  are 
now  being  discussed  at  the  seventh  special 
session  of  the  U.N.  on  development  and  Inter- 
national economic  cooperation  and  will  have 
to  be  addressed  In  subsequent  legislation. 
HJl.  9005  affirms,  however,  that  the  VS.  is 
prepared  to  put  a  cooperative  foot  forward 
In  the  limited  but  Important  area  of  develop- 
ment aid. 

"This  bill,"  noted  one  of  the  architects, 
freshman  Congressman  Stephen  J.  Solans 
(D.,  N.Y.),  "represents  a  large  step  forward 
toward  the  Institutionalization  of  Interna- 
tional idealism.  Its  emphasis  is  on  aid  not 
for  political  purposes  but  for  humanitarian 
objectives.  And,  In  a  world  where  millions 
of  people  sruffer  from  starvation,  high  Infant 
mortality,  low  life  expectancy,  and  limited 
educational  opportunities,  this  is  as  It  should 
be." 

WHERE    FROM    HERE? 

Let  It  be  said,  to  keep  B.S..  9005  In  perspec- 
tive, that  U.S.  development  assistance,  while 
clearly  less  political,  ^vlU  still  be  a  part  of 
the  nation's  overall  foreign  policy.  Its  bi- 
lateral portions  will  still  be  administered  by 
USAID,   which   reports   to  the  secretary  of 
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tat*  And  Its  Imaginative  provisions  will  be 
no^tS  than  theU  implementation.  USAID 
SL  one  gathers,  made  some  Progress  In 
^rvUig  out  the  1973  reforms,  despite  the 
Ses  that  It  has  simply  poured  new  for- 
eSjn  aid  into  old  wineskins.  Certainly  its  re- 
S  statements  and  publications  are  more 
Sest.  sensitive  and  self-critical  than 
S.m«  ones,  one  guesses,  however,  that 
there  is  still  a  rather  long  way  to  go,  par- 
tfcuTarTy  at  the  field  level-not  to  mention 
tLe  "ntlnulng  scandal  that  well  over  haW 
TvS.  development  aid  funds  are  spent  in 
the  United  States  Itself. 

^'^^at  is  the  future  of  HH.  9005  and  of  an 
affirmative  response  to  the  worid  food  jrl^'^ 
:Jth  a  focused  and  expanded  P'^«^f  i^^ 
political  and  more  developmental  aid?  Pre- 
dictions  are   risky   as   the   running   of   the 
SaUve  obstacle  course  gets   under  way. 
cwtalnly  the  International  Development  and 
ST^lstance  Act  of   1975   Is  in   keeping 
^  the  committee's  change  of  name  tWs 
vear-  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commltteeto 
the  international  Relations  Committee.  The 
act's  future  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
whether  the  H^use  and  Senate  follow  the 
S^mlttee's  lead  In  setting  aside  threadbare 
mscussion  of   forelgn-ald-as-usual,   and   In- 
step help  to  break  new  legislative  ground 
at    both    authorization    and    appropriation 
staees  They  will  probably  not  do  so  without 
public  support.   With   constituent   backing, 
?he  CongreL  may  enact  and  fund  develop- 
ment aid  which  speaks  with  new  responsive- 
ness  to  the  needs  of  a  hungry  world. 


COMPACT  OF  PERMANE^fT  UNION 
BETWEEN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived four  important  documents  which 
I  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  anticipation  or 
whatever  action  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  take  regarding  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  first  is  the  "Compact  of 
Permanent  Union  Between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States,"  the  preamble  of 
which  reads: 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  constitute  an 
autonomous  body  politic  organized  by  their 
own,  free  and  sovereign  will  and  In  common 
agreement  with  ths  United  States  under  the 
Judicial  structure  and  official  name  of  the 
Free  Associate!  State  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  cultural  com- 
munity of  hlspanlc  language  and  tradition, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico,  have  repeatedly  decided 
and  have  expressed— in  their  Constitutional 
Convention,  In  referendums  and  In  a  Plebi- 
scite specifically  held  to  that  effect— their 
purpose  to  live  In  permanent  union  with  the 
United  States  upon  mutually  satisfactory 
and  Just  basis. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  that  plebi- 
scite and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  ratifica- 
tion in  referendum  by  the  p3ople  of  Puerto 
Rico,  It  Is  hereby  agreed  to  reaffirm,  to  con- 
solidate and  to  improve  the  relationship  al- 
ready established,  by  m=ans  of  this  "Compact 
of  Permanent  Union  Between  Puerto  Rico 
and   the   United   States." 


In  reading  the  compact.  I  discovered 
many  interesting  views  with  which  I 
agreed.  However,  I  did  have  some  prob- 
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lems  with  the  labor  section,  from  which 
I  now  quote: 

a  The  public  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Free  Associated  State  Is  declared 
to  be  that  the  mlnlmiun  wage  In  Puerto  Rico 
be  equlvallent  to  the  minimum  wage  In  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  economic  conditions 
In  Puerto  Rico  so  permit. 

The  Free  Associated  State  of  Puerto  Blco 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  pertaining  to  minimum  wages  and 
working  hours,  except  for  the  shipping  and 
aviation  Industries  which  shaU  be  covered 
by  the  appropriate  federal  lavre  which  shaU 
be  determined  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States.  ^        ..   ^      4. 

b  The  Free  Associated  State  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  have  excHislve  Jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  pertaining  to  labor-management 
relations,  except  for  the  shipping  and  avia- 
tion Industries,  which  shall  be  covered  by 
the  appropriate  federal  laws,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

c  ■The  Free  Associated  State  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  have  exclusive  Jvulsdlctlon  over 
all  matters  pertaining  to  laws  and  regula- 
tions on  occupational  health  and  safety,  ex- 
cept for  the  shipping  and  aviation  Indus- 
tries, which  shall  be  covered  by  the  appro- 
priate federal  laws,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staes. 

The  compact  was  approved  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Advisory  Group  on  Puerto  Rico  and 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
other  three  documents  I  referred  to  were 
resolutions  advanced  in  response  to  the 
compact  by  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  Puerto  and  Latin  America. 
Resolution  38  would  record  the  SIU 
of  North  America  as  urging  the  Govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  nmaway  of  industries  from 
the  Commonwealth,  particularly  those 
that  were  awarded  incentives  for  origi- 
nally locating  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  prod- 
ucts of  such  runaway  employers  would 
be  boycotted  on  a  national  basis. 

Resolution  39  opposes  the  labor  sec- 
tions of  the  compact,  essentially  the  ab- 
dication of  the  role  of  Federal  labor  law 
as  applied  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Resolution  40  also  deals  somewhat 
with  the  runaway  industry  problem,  ad- 
dressing the  role  of  the  ATT-r-CIO  in  tak- 
ing such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  phenomenon  of  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocations  caused  by  employers 
escaping  labor  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  by  relocating  in 
foreign  areas.  ,  ,    ..     , 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  full  facts  of 
thpse  resolutions  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks in  order  that  the  Congress  may 
be  fully  alerted  to  the  imp'ications  of 
parts  of  the  proposed  compact  and  the 
economic  realities  of  these  times.  I  look 
forward  to  personally  discussing  these 
matters  with  the  distinguished  Resident 
Commissioner,  Don  Jsime  Benitez.  to  get 
the  benefit  of  his  reaction  as  to  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Puerto  Rican  govern- 
ment will  be.  My  initial  reaction  is  that 
such  a  program  will  cover  serious  dis- 
ruptions in  the  trade  and  free  and  equal 
citizenship  status  between  the  50  States 
and  the  Commonwealth.  I  would  urge  all 
Members  to  secure  for  themselves  and 
to  review  carefully  the  proposed  com- 
pact; a  recommendation  likely  to  pro- 
voke studied  attention  and  debate. 
The  material  follows: 
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RESOLUTION  38:   RUN  AWAY  Industry 
The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under 
Its  Industrial  Development  policy  is  giving 
US    and  foreign  industries  a  series  of  In- 
centives including  tax  exemption  for  many 

^*Whereas:  Some  of  these  Industries  after 
receiving  substantial  profits  are  moving  to 
areas  such  as  Haiti.  Dominican  Republic 
and  Jamaica  where  salaries  and  working  con- 
ditions are  very  low.  .„h„= 
And  Whereas:  This  running  away  of  Indus- 
tries  has  resulted  m  the  highest  rate  of 
unemployment  ever  registered  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Puerto  Rico. 

And  Whereas:  The  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerix>  Rico  has  the  moral 
obligation  of  taking  the  proper  steps  to 
avoid    this    disastrous    situation. 

Whereas:  The  closing  of  factories  has  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  thousands  of  mem- 
bers m  the  SIU  de  Puerto  Rico,  Carlbe  and 
Latin  America  and  therefore  has  also  di- 
rectly affected  the  SIU  of  NA. 

Therefore,  be  It  ..         ,  ♦»,«  a.- 

Resolved.  That  This  Convention  of  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union  of  North  America 
go  on  record  requesting  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  take  legislative  and  administrative 
steps  to  prevent  the  running  away  of  Indus- 
tries  especially  those  that  have  received  the 
benefits  of  Fomento  Incentives  In'^l^dlng  tax 
exemption,  low  factory  rentals  and  special 
industrial  training  programs. 

Be  It  finally  resolved  that  SIU  of  NA  treat 
Puerto  Rlcan  Runaway  Industry  the  same  aa 
any  antl-unlon  employer  who  hM.  li»  ff^t 
permanently  engaged  a  "lock  out"  of  those 
union  members  Involved.  ,^  »,„ 

The  products  of  such  employers  should  be 
Dlaced  by  SIU  of  NA  on  Its  "unfair"  lists  and 
^n'those'of  API^CIO  and  proper  notice  made 
to  the  U.S.  Consumer  and  especially  allUnlon 
Sembers  to  boycott  these  unfair  products 
on  a  national  pasls. 
Fraternally  submitted 

SIU  DE  PtTEBTO  Rico 
Caribe  and  Latin  America. 

RESOLUTION  39:  UNriXD  States-Puerto  Rico 
Ad  Hoc  Committee 

Pursuant  to  the  appointment  by  the  Presl- 
dent  of  the  U.S.,  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was 
convened  to  reexamine  the  «tf^"«  »"J  '^ 
latlonshlp  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  vnth  the  united  States  of  America. 

AneV  many  months  of  deliberation  cer- 
tain recommendations  have  recently  Issued 
from  that  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

<?f  particular  concern  to  all  organized 
labor  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Particularly  to 
AFL-CIO  organizations,  there  Is  an  Ad  Hoc 
^^mendatlon  to  eliminate  certain  as- 
pects of  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  labor  mat- 
ters  In  Puerto  Rico.  ,  ^.^     ,„4„» 

under  Art.  17  sections  A-B-C  of  the  Joint 
US-PR  AD  HOC  Committee  recommenda- 
tlon  It  Is  proposed  that :  ^  j     ♦„ 

1  The  US  Department  of  Labor  cede  to 
the'  Puerto  Rlcan  Department  of  Labor  Ite 
JSris^ctlon  and  respo.slblUty  for  t^e^  ab- 
llshment  of  minimum  wages  for  Puerto  Rlcan 

^Tvl  Department  of  Labor  slmllariy  cede 
Its  responsibility  and  Jurisdiction  regarding 
OSHA    to   the   Puerto   Rico   Department   of 

^^^The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
be  replaced  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  DeP«tment 
of  Labor  for  all  purposes  now  under  the 
lirisdictlon  of  the  NLRB  In  Puerto  Rico. 
InSudlng  representation  and  other  elections, 
unfair  labor  charge  enforcement. 

At  present,  both  Federal  and  Common- 
wealth  Government  agencies  are  acting  In 
rneclfic  areas  of  labor  matters  and  statistic 
show  that  commonwealth  agencies  are  much 
leTeflectlve  and  capable  of  protecting  in- 
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dividual  and  collective  rights  of  w  >rker8  and 
of  labor  organizations. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  Pe<  era!  labor 
laws  and  the  agencies  enforcing  sa  Dae  should 
be  Improved,  It  Is  a  fact  that  th<  proposed 
change,  as  stated  bove,  will  result  In  serious 
problems  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  wortlng  class. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Central  Labor  OouncU  of 
San  Juan  AFL-CIO  has  already  resolved 
that  such  action  would  prove  to  bn  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  Pu<  rto  Rlcan 
workers  as  a  whole:  and  has  urged  further 
that  AFL-CIO  Headquarters  vlgoiously  op- 
pose any  adoption  of  these  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee recommendations  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  United  States: 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  that 

This  convention  of  SIU  of  NA  go  on  record 
as  being  In  opposition  to  any  change  from 
Federal  to  the  Commonwealth  of  PR  of  thoee 
concerned  with  the  specific  areas  of  juris- 
diction as  outlined  herein. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  SIU  o  r  NA  lend 
all  possible  aid  and  assistance  to  AFL-CIO 
efforts  legislatively  and  otherwise,  to  oppose 
and  defeat  the  aforesaid  Art.  n  sections 
A-B-C  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Conomlttee's  neport  and 
recommendations.  We  urge  unanliiious  sup- 
port and  concurrence  with  this  fesolution 
by  all  delegates  to  this  convention. 
Fraternally  submitted 

SIU  OF  Puerto  Rico 

THK    CaKIBBCAN,    AKD    LATIN    A  MEHICA 
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NORTHERN  IRELAND  VIOLENCE 
ERUPTS   AGAIN 


end 
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Resolution  40:  Runawat 
Whereas,  both  In  the  Contlnenta: 

on  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico, 

almost  every  Industrial  sector  havd 
ently  sought  to  escape  conditions 
as  enjoyed  by  U.S.  unionized  workers 
whole. 

And   whereas   this   has  resulted 
spread  closings  throughout  the 
trum  of  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
the  attendant  loss  of  tens  of 
Jobs. 

And    whereas    these    Industries 
established  operations  In  foreign  _ 
have  In  common  advantage  for  the 
of  low  wages,  long  hours,  few  wor|l 
dltlons  and  fewer  unions  to 
workers. 

And  whereas  the  successful  and 
dously  profitable  operations  of   .^ 
panics  so  involved  has  resulted  in 
closing  and  run-away  tactics  In 
of  labor  Intensive  Industry. 

Be  It  resolved  that  this  17th  _ 
ventlon  of  SIU  of  NA  direct  Its 
staff  of  SIU  of  NA   to  examine  al 
of  this  problem  and  seek  to  sponscr 
support  appropriate  legislation  by 
gress  of  the  United  States  lntende<i 
such  practices. 
Be  It  resolved: 

That  every  possible  implementatlcjn 
mlnlstratlve  relief  through  tariffs, 
duties,  quotas,  be  examined  and 
sure  be  applied  In  order  that  all 
qulrements  be  fully  applied  to 
ports  which  affect  Jobs  of  U.S.  work^ 
Be  It  finally  resolved  that : 
This  problem  be  presented  to  the 
tlons  of  the  Maritime  Trades  and 
CIO  in  order  t^at  positive  and  for 
tlon  may  be  effected  by  these 
tlonal  oreanlzatlors. 

W3  believe  such  action  is  perhaps 
salvation  for  relief  of  this  rapidly 
problem   which   ultimately  will  aff^t 
American  worker  in  ore  respect  or 
We  realize  that  substantial  actlor 
has  been  proposed  regarding  the 
tlonal  company. 

We    urge   adoptloa   of   this   resol 
order  that   similar  forceful  steps 
against  the  "run-away"  company. 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
month  there  has  been  a  serious  deterio- 
ration of  the  situation  In  Northern  Ire- 
land. Since  February  10  when  a  ceasefire 
between  the  British  Army  and  the  Provi- 
sional IRA  went  into  effect  there  was  rel- 
ative tranquillity  in  this  nation.  Now,  the 
threat  of  all  out  war  again  hangs  heavy 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

Again  as  in  the  past,  the  catalyst  for 
this  latest  round  of  violence  has  been 
frustration  and  singer  against  the  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  Governments  for  their  con- 
tinued blatant  violations  of  the  basic 
rights  of  the  Irish  Republican  leaders. 
Without  question  the  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  E>avid  O'Coimell  one  of  the 
major  Irish  Republican  leaders  and 
architects  of  the  truce  set  off  the  biggest 
negative  reaction  which  shortly  there- 
after turned  into  violence.  The  all  too 
familiar  procedure  occurred  in  O'Con- 
neU's  case,  arrest  without  charge  and 
conviction  without  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
and  without  even  the  basic  protection  of 
due  process.  David  O'Connell  is  now  in 
the  Portlaoise  prison  for  12  months,  con- 
victed on  a  nebulous  charge  of  being  a 
member  of  the  IRA,  a  charge  which  was 
never  proven.  Sources  close  to  the  rial 
described  it  as  a  judicial  mockery. 

Subsequent  to  his  imprisonment,  riot- 
ing and  bombings  increased  and  so  did 
the  resolve  of  the  British  forces  to 
tighten  their  grips  on  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland.  In  one  of  the  more 
despicable  acts.  Deidre  O'Connell  wife  of 
David  was  beaten  senseless  without  prov- 
ocation. 

During  a  recent  trip  to  Dublin  I  had 
requested  the  Irish  Government  to  allow 
me  to  visit  the  Portlaoise  prison  to  in- 
quire about  conditions.  My  request  was 
denied  further  intensifying  my  fears 
about  conditions.  Dr.  Fred  Bums 
O'Brien,  information  director  of  the  Irish 
National  Caucus  recently  returned  from 
Dublin  and  in  addition  to  being  sub- 
jected to  extreme  harassment  by  British 
and  Irish  officials,  he  was  able  to  visit  the 
Portlaoise  facility  and  described  the  con- 
ditions as  abhorrent  with  many  prison- 
ers showing  signs  of  being  beaten. 

It  appears  that  a  fundamental  con- 
dition for  peace  will  be  a  return  to  a 
system  of  justice  for  all  people  in  North- 
em  Ireland :  as  well  as  a  respect  for  their 
basic  human  and  civil  rights. 

The  U.S.  Congress  must  begin  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  Irish  ouestion.  Our 
first  attention  must  be  directed  at  deter- 
mining what  role  our  Government  is 
playing  in  the  arbitrary  revocation  of 
the  visas  of  leading  Irish  figures  seeking 
to  visit  the  United  States.  In  my  visit  to 
Dublin  I  met  with  leading  American  offi- 
cials to  discuss  the  matter  and  came 
away  with  no  new  information  to  dis- 
prove the  claim  that  our  Government 
was  involved  in  a  form  of  censorship. 
The  Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the 
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House  Judiciary  Committee  held  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  on  the  subject  and  In 
the  interim  they  and  myself  have  sought 
specific  information  from  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  revocation  issue.  We 
have  met  with  little  success  and  It  is  more 
imperative  than  ever  that  the  subcom- 
mittee reconvene  these  hearings,  call  offi- 
cials from  the  State  Department  as  well 
as  allowing  for  waivers  to  be  granted  to 
all  those  Irish  figures  whose  visas  were 
revoked.  I  met  with  virtually  all  of  them 
and  have  information  which  can  aid  the 
committee  in  their  work. 

Further,  Chairman  Thomas  Morgan  of 
the  House  International  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  promised  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Future  Foreign  Policy  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  Irish  question.  As  of  yet 
no  date  has  been  set  despite  the  urgency 
of  the  situation.  I  also  urge  Chairman 
Morgan  to  set  a  date  for  these  hearings 
and  get  the  U.S.  Congress  involved  in 
finding  lasting  solutions  to  the  problems 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  insert  two  articles  written  by  Dr. 
O'Brien.  The  first  article  deals  with  pre- 
vious expressions  of  concern  from  Con- 
gress which  have  unfortunately  led  to 
no  constructive  actions.  His  second  ar- 
ticle discusses  some  of  the  more  repres- 
sive laws  imposed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  control  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland.  I  urge  my  colleagues  give  this 
matter  their  close  attention  for  it  is  a 
critically  important  issue  and  will  be 
a  factor  in  our  future  foreign  policy. 

The  articles  follow: 

First  Article  by  Dr.  O'Brien 
u.s.  congressional  concern 

People  of  the  divided  sections  live  In  fear 
of  encarceration.  When  implication  through 
Innuendo  becomes  the  basis  of  primary  evi- 
dence. Justice  is  obliterated.  This  is  now  the 
case  in  Ireland,  North  and  South.  Intern- 
ment is  a  well-known  fact  about  the  North 
of  Ireland.  However,  scarcely  any  public 
knowledge  exists  about  the  Free  State  other 
than  in  Irish  circles.  It  was  first  manifest 
to  a  convened  body  by  Ruairi  O'Bradalgh, 
President  of  Sinn  Fein,  in  his  testimony  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements,  the 
Honorable  Donald  Praser,  Chairman,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1973. 

Mr.  Praser  admitted  he  was  aware  of  Brit- 
ish indiscretions  and  legal  abrogations  in  re- 
gard to  the  North,  but  his  interest  was  par- 
ticularly taken  by  the  reference  to  Judicial 
depredations  in  the  "Republic  of  Ireland." 
The  colloquy  was  such : 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  understand  what  you  are  say- 
ing, Mr.  O'Bradalgh.  In  the  protection  of  hu- 
man rights,  the  Republic  of  Ireland  falls 
short  of  Internationally  accepted  standards. 
Does  this  situation  relate  to  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland? 

Mr.  O'Bradaigh.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Fraser.  In  other  words,  the  govern- 
ment of  Dublin  in  attempting  to  respond  Is 
short  circuiting  or  abrogating  certain  fimda- 
mental  rights? 

Mr.  O'Bradaigh.  The  trouble  is  that  this 
has  been  part  of  it.  It  isn't  Just  emerging  in 
the  last  few  years,  it  dates  back  to  1922  and 
the  adherence  to  the  Europtean  Convention 
of  Human  Rights  is  Umited  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  rot  incorporated  into  domestic  life. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  am  interested  In  that  because 
of  the  role  Sena  McBride  has  played. 

Mr.  O'Bradaigh.  Tes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Phaser.  ...  we  have  a  statement  the 
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Renubllc  of  Ireland  is  not  offering  much 
rTore  protection  than  Westminster  is  offering. 
The  role  of  the  Irish  government  In  the 
denial  of  basic  human  rights  Is  now  on  the 
^ord  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
ite  members  were  disturbed.  Ironically,  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  internment  In  the 
North,  the  Dublin  government  is  aboutto 
embark  on  the  same  disastrous  pursuit.  The 
intent  Is  denial  of  due  process  and  equity, 
negating  necessary  functions  of  police  power. 

LAW  rOH  GOVERNMENT'S  PROTECTION 

Legislation  that  preordains  an  abridgement 
of  individual  freedom  Is  law  not  fit  for  tlie 
consumption  of  an  aUegedly  Democ'atto 
nation  The  Irish  government,  evidently  in 
fear  of  Its  own  citizens'  political  opinions, 
took  legislative  Initiative  In  preventing  po- 
litical dissidents  from  exerting  themselves, 
but  so-called  subversives  were  so  loosely  de- 
fined as  to  be  able  to  negate  rational  dis- 

A  state  has  the  power  to  punish  anyone 
for  a  crime  committed  within  Its  limits  with 
certain  diplomatic  exceptions,  but  what  of 
the  non-crime  of  politics  or  the  presumed 
act  not  committed  only  conjured  by  the 
state'  In  this  realm  of  never-never  land 
comes  the  response  In  kind  by  a  terrified 
government,  resulting  In  the  Offenses  Against 
the  State  Act,  1939.  The  Act  itself  Is  offensive 
in  whole,   and   rampantly   so   In   pertinent 

parts. 

Within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Is  con- 
fined almost  the  entire  spectrum  of  normal 
activity  m  ambiguous  terms  to  be  Inten- 
tionally treated  In  arbitrary  fashion.  Selec- 
tively applied,  the  word  "offense"  Includes 
treason,  felonies,  misdemeanors,  statutory 
and  other  offenses.  This  categorization  does 
not  permit  any  conduct  to  go  without  being 
Included.  ,        .  , 

On  June  14,  1939,  "The  act"  was  placed  In 
effect:  It  U  defined  In  an  Introductory  para- 
graph: "an  act  to  make  provision  In  relat- 
ing to  actions  and  conduct  calculated  to 
undermine  public  order  and  the  authority  of 
the  State,  and  for  that  purpose  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  guUty  of  of- 
fenses against  the  State,  to  regulate  and 
control  In  the  public  Interest  the  formation 
of  associations:  to  establish  special  criminal 
courts  in  accordance  with  article  38  of  the 
Constitution  and  provide  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, powers.  Jurisdiction,  and  procedure  of 
such  courts,  to  repeal  certain  enactments 
and  to  make  provision  generally  In  relation 
to  matters  connected  with  the  matters  afore- 
said." 

A  secondary  society  ordained  for  persecu- 
tion has  been  established  by  this  Act  for  any 
political  offenses  or  other  offenses  that  are 
deemed  offensive  to  the  sitting  government. 
The  offenses  are  not  defined,  not  limited, 
but  extended  to  cover  any  and  all  activity 
the  government  considers  subversive  to  Its 
own  political  ends. 

usurpation  of  government 
A  gross  offense  against  the  state  U  the 
usurpation  of  functions  of  government.  What 
are  the  fur.ctions  of  government?  Are  they 
the  routine  governance  of  dally  activity? 
Would  it  extend  to  a  larger  entity  that  em- 
braces a  future  concept — the  reunified  na- 
tion? This  allusion  to  power  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  or  usurp  the  dally  functions,  but  it 
Is  a  goal  to  be  obtained  without  interference 
with  function  of  practicality.  Within  the 
given  state,  the  future  suggested  govern- 
mental entity  Is  political  activity  that  is 
protected  by  the  International  Convention  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights.  Under  Part  H, 
Article  2,  No.  1,  It  is  guaranteed  that  each 
State  Party  undertakes  to  respect  and  to 
ensure  all  individuals'  rights  without  distinc- 
tion to  politics  and  political  oplnloiiS  or  other 
opinions. 

Not  only  would  definitive  acts  be  unlawful, 
but  a  conspiracy  to  attempt  or  to  encourage 
such  is  forbidden.  ThU  deletes  and  waters 
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down  the  original  specific  offense,  but  allows 
for  a  greater  number  of  arrests.  What  this 
section  seeks  to  curtail  Is  the  perpetuation  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
based  on  the  1916  Proclanvation,  the  1918 
ple'Dlcite  and  Dall  Elreann  established  In  1919 
The  realization  of  this  most  sacred  part  of 
Irish  history  confronts  the  very  legitimacy  of 
the  present  Dublin  Administration,  as  It  Is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  illegitimate 
child  of  1916.  The  present  Sinn  Fein  Party 
would  be  the  legitimate  heir  if  legitimacy  Is 
traced  from  1916. 


OBSTHtJCnON    or   GOVERNMENT 

Any  government  regardless  of  legitimate 
authority  will  not  tolerate  armed  resistance 
to  Its  supremacy.  As  an  act  of  defense  it  wUl 
protect  itself  from  all  defiance  of  Its  sover- 
eignty by  force  of  arms  and  intimidation  of 
the  government  function.  The  political  re- 
sUtence  of  Sinn  Fein  should  not  be  con- 
strued  as  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment as  this  is  contrary  to  Its  stated  policy 
of  relegation  to  the  support  of  military  ac- 
tivity in  Northern  Ireland.  A  conspiracy  to 
plan  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  government 
can  expect  reslstence.  but  the  punishment 
factor  should  not  extend  to  the  resistance  to 
a  foreign  government  occuplng  a  portion  of 

one's  country.  ,  ^,_     t^    . 

Obstruction  in  the  function  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  within  the 
same  protection  as  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment as  it  Is  easier  In  a  political  state  to 
demonstrate  discontent  In  the  ceremonial 
functions  performed  by  the  President,  but  in 
an  alleged  democracy  one  should  be  able  to 
confront  the  executive  with  political  protest. 
This  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  an  obstruc- 
t'on  of  the  office.  A  conspiracy  needs  a  greater 
depth  In  evidence  than  a  concrete  act  of  ob- 
structing, but  again  planning  political  con- 
frontation Is  not  an  obstruction  per  se  and 
cannot  be  alluded  to  as  such. 

Secoito  AR-ncLE  BT  Dr.  O'Brien 

MOMENTS   OF   INTEGRrTT 

Each  individual  and  every  nation  Is  under 
obligatory  mandate  to  root  out  abuses  to 
the  basic  human  rights  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens be  they  of  their  own  nation  or  trans- 
cending international  borders.  It  is  with 
this  international  moral  purpose  that  the 
criticism  of  repressive  legislation  becomes  a 
necessity,  and  we  are  duty  bound  to  do  so. 

THE    POWER    TO    QUESTION 

According  to  the  1972  Amendment  to  the 
Offences  Against  the  State  Act  a  member 
of  the  Oarda  Slochana  need  only  have  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  that  an  offense 
under  the  scheduled  offenses  was  committed. 
Reasonable  grounds  undefined  would  des- 
ignate guilt  and  contrived  circumstance 
might  Imply  grounds.  This  evidence  allots 
the  Garda  the  right  to  make  a  Judicial  de- 
termination, that  Is.  a  definition  of  an  of- 
fense. Merely  believing  an  offense  has  been 
committed  Is  to  allow  for  vague  connotations 
that  a  Oarda  might  contrive  as  late  as  '  the 
trial"  of  a  known  political  Republican. 

It  states  under  Article  12  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  that  "any  one 
shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  interference 
with  his  privacy."  Supposedly,  the  law  is  en- 
gaged to  protect  this  right,  not  perpetrate 
its  derogation.  There  mere  belief  that  an  In- 
dividual has  committed  an  offense  for  known 
political  views  without  concrete  evidence  Is 
totally  unacceptable.  The  procedure  allotted 
to  the  Garda  officer  permits  the  arbitrary 
arrest  and  hence  detention  of  suspects  In 
flagrant  abuse  of  Article  9  of  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

CHILLING   ACnVlTT 

It  Is  not  only  the  immediate  suspect  who 
is  confronted  by  the  Garda  scrutiny,  but  any 
person  that  the  officer  believes  knows  or  knew 
of  the  offense  at  the  time  of  Its  commission 
or  soon  afterward  and  he  finds  such  person 
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at  or  near  the  place  of  alleged  commission. 
This  language  places  the  legislation  In  the 
realm  of  the  incredible  In  equitable  Judlci^ 
interpretation  of  what  might  be  deemed 
criminal.  CriminaUty  Is  the  arbitary  discre- 
tion given  a  Judge  and  policeman  not  quali- 
fied to  make  such  Judicial  determination 
should  not  be  permitted  to  delve  in  this 
realm  of  law. 

A  suspicion  Is  m  Itself  not  a  crime  as  the 
circumstance  continues.  A  Garda  has  the  au- 
thority to  create  a  crime  by  suspicion  and 
finger  suspects  based  on  belief  not  on  fact. 
Any  person  In  the  vicinity  of  an  alleged  of- 
Unse  is  suspect  by  a  mere  presencj  and 
presence  Itself  becomes  the  offense.  How  is 
It  defined  that  one  officer  In  question  knew 
that  one  near  the  scene  of  the  questioned 
incident  had  knowledge  of  Its  commission. 
This  is  grabbing  for  the  bounds  of  unreality 
that  terminate  In  meaningless  manifesta- 
tion To  know  becomes  synonymous  with  a 
guess  or  a  wish  so  that  a  suspect  is  con- 
trived to  have  had  knowledge  when  In  fact 
this  was  a  fiction. 

An  accusation  of  knowledge  becomes  a 
form  of  harrassment  and  It  Is  not  a  crime 
per  se  and  cannot  be  made  one  under  clr- 
cun^tance  predicated  upon  the  theory  of 
aTucy  officer.  Article  (2)  of  the  Un  versal 
be^aratlon  of  Human  Rights  and  Article  15 
o7the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  both  state  that  "on  one  shall 
be  held  guilty  of  any  criminal  offense  on 
account  Sf  any  act  or  omission  which  md 
not  constitute  a  criminal  offense,  "^der  na 
Uonal  or  International  law,  at  the  time  when 
it  w^  committed."  The  knowledge  even  un- 
der t^e  Amendment  can  °nly^b«'=°^f,f,'^S 
after  the  fact  and  violates  the  Article  most 

**^me«''l8  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
t>,rt  frthe  basis  of  a  democratic  legal  sys- 
^m  whS'a^Tln^lvldual  nUght  arbijarUy 
be  detained  near  the  area  of  an  alleged  of- 
?eni?  At  this  point,  any  allusion  of  a^^^^^ 
fiable  law  system  becomes  as  far-fetched  as 
legaUtv  becomes  spread  thin  In  pursuit  of 

'"^LberTof  movement  Is  g-ranteed  und^r 
Article  12  of  the  Covenant  on  Cl'll  mght^ 
yet  Its  dereliction  Is  flaunted  by  tl^e  j^^ 
^ssive   practices   of   the   Irish    government 
that  permits  such  arbitrary  ''"•s»°'^  °°  *^ 
nart  of  the  police.  It  may  be  conceded  to 
r^da  that  one  might  request  a  person's 
na^and  address,  but  in  the  realm  of  ques- 
tionlnE    of    activities    and    movements    the 
S  oversteps  fundamental  practices.  For 
failure  to  give  an  account  of  movements  an 
individual   is   guilty   of   an   of ««f„/^^^,^,^ 
guilty  as  well  for  offering  misleading  infor- 
matlon.  How  then  Is  "a  misleading   state- 
ment"  to  be  determined?  It  Is  solely  m  the 
discretion  of  the  Garda,  which  can  be  ron- 
strued  to  be  premeditated  clrcumstanc^^ 

A  spot  decision  cannot  give  any  consider- 
ation to  the  necessary  Investigation  deter- 
mining If  information  sought  Is  false  or 
misleading.  ThU  needs  an  evaluation  of 
facts  and  therefore  the  determination  relies 
on  the  whim  of  a  policeman.  Further,  this 
line  of  coercive  questioning  Is  compelling 
an  individual  to  give  possible  incriminating 
evdence  that  be  assured  wUl  be  used  to  en- 
carcerat«.  Article  14(a)  protects  this  right, 
as  does  the  basic  precept  of  constitutional 
law  that  the  Amendment  affronts. 

MEMBERSHIPS    IN    ORGANIZATIONS 

ThLs  section  of  the  Amendment  Act  Is  the 
catch-all  section  that  relies  solely  upon  the 
utilization  of  Innuendo  as  a  basis  of  evidence 
for  suggesting  an  Individual  is  a  member 
of  an  Illegal  organization.  The  section  Is  so 
all  encompassing  and  vague  that  It  Is  here 
quoted  "Any  statement  made  orally.  In  writ- 
ing or  otherwise,  or  any  conduct,  by  an  ac- 
cused person  Implying  or  leading  to  a  reason- 
able inference  that  he  was  at  a  time  a  mem- 
ber of  an  unlawful   organization  shall,   in 
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proceedings  under  section  21  of  khe  Act  ot 
1938,  be  evidence  that  he  was  t^en  such  a 
member."  What  this  language  clearly  puta 
forth  U  that  any  form  of  Implication  Is  or 
may  be  the  basis  of  conviction.  fWlth  such 
Implication  so  overbearing,  it  miikes  a  de- 
fense of  any  sort  Impossible.  Innuendo  can- 
not be  the  Input  for  a  valid  proJecutlon  of 
any  sort:  no  quUt  can  be  established  per  se 
By  this  portion  of  the  statute  Incfiuslve,  the 
Irish  government  denies  the  rlghtlto  freedom 
of  aMoclatlon,  a  basic  right  of  Article  20(1) 

The  conduct  as  such,  stated  In  «he  quoted 
language  Includes  "omission  bJ  the  ac- 
cused person  to  deny  published  reports  that 
ne  was  a  member  of  an  unlawfulforganlza- 
tlon.  Kor  one  to  deny  Implication^  assuredly 
W1J1  lead  the  prosecution  to  revlsid  Insinu- 
ation, complementing  inferred  changes  nuUl- 
^ng  any  possibility  for  a  valid  ttenlal  that 
woiUd  receive  equitable  consideration.  A  pub- 
l^ed  report  herein  stated  might  be  an  In 
rerence  in  a  newspaper  story,  that 
speculation. 

The  conviction  of  "the  selectee 

^'wnrT^''    substituted    for       .X.C    ^. 

r^  Q  -.°^'^°"''  '•«"^ns.  Is  based  on  a 
t^  n.l!^*****  **"*  ^^"'^  **™«  stipulated  by 
an  unlawful  organization.  This  quaj  l-judlclal 
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restive  to  know  that  his  views  are  not 
iinlque. 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  or 
day  la^t.  the  Senate  Minority 
Hugh  Scott  made  a  brief  stat< 
tne  Senate  floor  regarding  the 
by  the  Democratic  Convention  SI 
mittee  to  hold  the  Nominating 
tion  in  New  York  City    In  t 
statement,  the  Minority  Leader 
my  party  and  my  city,  thus  I  ,^i 
pened  to  respond  to  that  comment 

The  problems  that  my  city 
experiencing  are  due  in  no  small 
to  the  parochial  attitudes  which 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  artici 
make  light  of  the  very  grave  np 
Issues  facing  New  York,  as  Senator 
and  others  are  doing  is  quite  disf 
What  New  York  and  other  grea 
centers  around  the  Nation  need 
mediate  congressional  action  tha  , 
provide  emergency  assistance  in  c 
prevent  these  bastions  of  culture 
tion,  finance,  and  recreation  froti 
in?    nationwide    reverberations 
their  plight  worsen. 

The  easy  and  irresponsible  pos 
to  make  jokes.  A  much  more  re 
approach  would  be  to  help  in 
solutions  that  would  attempt  to  s 
financial  woes  of  these  cities.  Bob 
and  his  selection  committee  rea 
while  holding  their  convention 
York,  they  will  be  able  to  avail 
selves  of  all  the  activities  of 
city,  while  at  the  same  time  p,un 
much  needed  injection  of  revenues 
to  be  applauded  for  that  decision 
tor  Scott  has  taken  the  easy  w 
For  a  man  in  his  position  to  do 
indeed  disheartening  and  it  makts 
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ALUMZNUM  AND  ENERGY 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker 
because  energy  conservation  In  homes' 
business,  and  industry  Is  a  major  con- 
cern, the  remarks  of  Mr.  David  P.  Reyn- 
olds to  the  sixth  International  Confer- 
ence on  Light  Metal  In  Vienna,  Austria 
have  particular  significance. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  chairman  of  the  Alumi- 
num Association,  U.S.A.,  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  examined  the  energy  efficiency  of 
aluminum  to  list  the  importance  of  this 
lightweight  metal  to  achieving  significant 
energy  conservation  goals  in  our  society 

In  view  of  the  relevance  of  his  thought- 
ful comments  to  the  Nation's  energy  situ- 
ation, I  am  including  his  address  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

ALtTMUrUM    AND    ENERGT 

(Address  by  David  P.  Reynolds) 
In  recent  years  countless  conferences  and 
congresses  on  the  energy  situation  around 
the  world  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
energy  supply  situation  is  and  will  be  one  of 
threatened  shortage  and  rising  costs. 

In  focusing  on  energy,  we  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  Importance  of  the  world's  raw  mate- 
rials supply  situation.  Our  planet's  limited 
endowment  of  some  basic  materials  In  the 
years  ahead  may  become  as  critical  a  factor 
as  energy  U  today.  I  believe  aluminum  has 
an  advantage  In  this  respect  for  two  reasons: 
It  Is  the  most  abundant  metal  in  the 
earth's  crust. 

It  can  replace  most  other  major  basic 
materials  In  many  applications  because  of  Its 
versatility. 

My  comments  consider  the  Impact  of  the 
energy  supply  situation  on  the  availability 
and  cost  of  aluminum  relative  to  major 
competing  materials,  and,  the  impact  of 
energy  on  the  markets  and  applications  for 
aluminum  relative  to  competing  materials 
One  word  of  caution.  In  discussing  energy 
and  materials,  let  us  be  careful  about  com- 
paring BTUs.  They  are  not  necessarUy  in- 
terchangeable.  Refraining  from  burning  logs 
In  my  fireplace  tonight  will  not  put  more 
gasoline  In  my  car  tomorrow.  In  short,  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  selecting  ma- 
terials .should  not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  put- 
tine  the  burden  of  choice  on  BTU's  alone 

Many  factors  must  be  weighed.  Including 
the  environmental  and  economic  costs  as 
well  as  the  energy  efficiency  and  durability  of 
the  final  product.  Two  given  products  may 
require  the  same  amount  of  energy  to  man- 
ufacture. But  If  one  has  three  times  the 
life  span  of  the  other.  Its  energy  content  ts 
reduced  by  two-thirds  relative  to  the  other 
material.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  true  cost 
and  impact  of  energy  will  be  reflected  in 
the  marketplace. 

In  the  energy  supply  situation  as  seen  to- 
day, aluminum  should  continue  to  be  com- 
petitive m  availability  and  cost  with  other 
basic  materials  and  may  even  accrue  advan- 
tages m  both  respects. 

Aluminum  fares  very  well  If  we  look  at 
energy  costs  as  a  function  of  selling  prices 
Energy  costs  currently  make  up  about  10 
to  12  per  cent  of  the  average  revenues  of 
the  United  States  aluminum  Industry  A 
comparison  with  the  ratio  of  energy  costs  to 


sales  revenues  of  other  major  materials  shown 
that  aluminum  Is  clearly  competitive  anri 
may  even  have  a  slight  edge.  ' 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  dm 
occupied    with    looking    at    the   energy  ~ 
quired  to  produce  a  pound  of  ingot.  Taklna 
such  a  narrow  view  obscures  the  true  d^J^ 
ture.  *^"'" 

The  fact  that  aluminum's  energy  cost  as 
a  per  cent  of  revenues.  Is  no  greater  than 
that  of  other  major  materials,  Includliw 
steel,  also  has  ramifications  for  the  future 
If  one  material,  on  a  percentage  basis  has 
similar  or  less  energy  costs  to  begin  irtth. 
assuming  no  change  In  other  factors,  then 
It  should  maintain  or  Improve  its  competitive 
position  as  energy  costs  Increase.  We  now  see 
that  thU  Is  the  case  with  aluminum.  Viewed 
In  this  light,  aluminum  U.  and  will  remain 
competitive  from  the  standpoint  of  energ^ 

But  aluminum  has  other  factors  going  for 
It  that  could  well  give  It  a  significant  edge- 
its  technological  momentum  and  Its  recycla- 

Take  technology.  The  aluminum  Industry 
has  a  notable  record  for  Increasing  produc- 
tivity In  both  primary  production  and  fab- 
rication and  for  steadily  reducing  energy 
requirements.  The  industry  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  electricity  necessary  to  produce 
a  pound  of  metal  from  about  12  kUowatt 
hours  In  1940  to  as  low  as  six-and-a-half 
kilowatt  hours  today. 

The  U.S.  producers,  through  the  Alummum 
Association,  are  on  record  with  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Government  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  per  pound  of  aluminum  by  10 
percent  by  1980.  We  view  this  as  a  minimum 
goal.  At  least  one  major  producer  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  demonstrate  a  new  process 
which  could  further  cut  the  energy  required 
by  30  percent  or  more.  And  all  of  the  major 
producers  have  ongoing  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  aimed  at  achieving  im- 
proved energy  efficiency. 

Here  again,  let's  not  make  the  error  of 
constricting  our  view  of  aluminum  to  pri- 
mary aluminum.  As  far  as  the  ueer  and 
designer  are  concerned,  energy  savmgs  In 
the  end  product  are  of  equal  or  greater  Im- 
portance. And  It  Is  In  the  end  product  In 
many  cases,  where  aluminum  brilliantly 
shows  Its  ablUty  to  compete  with  other  ma- 
terials. 

The  aluminum  can  Is  a  classic  example. 
This  product  has  been  able  to  compete  with 
other  materials  with  dramatic  success  be- 
cause of  the  swift  technical  advances  In 
three  Important  areas  of  fabricating— the 
Innovation  of  the  two-piece  drawn  and 
Ironed  can  and  the  equipment  to  manufac- 
ture It  at  extremely  high  speed;  the  devel- 
opment of  high-speed  processes  for  rolling 
quality  aluminum  sheet,  and  the  design  in- 
genuity In  the  structure  of  the  can  body 
which  reduced  by  30  percent  the  amount 
of  metal  needed  to  produce  the  can.  Reduc- 
tion m  the  weight  of  the  can  has  re.sulted 
In  an  additional  energy  bonus— substantial 
savings  In  the  energy  costs  of  shipping. 
Twice  as  much  beverage  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line can  be  shipped  In  aluminum  cans  as  In 
reflllable  glass  bottles. 

Coupled  with  technologv,  we  have  recycla- 
blllty,  which  will  give  aluminum  additional 
advantages  in  terms  of  availability  and  costs. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Industry  can  recycle, 
It  achieves  savings  In  energy,  raw  materials 
and  capital  Investment  of  a  magnitude  which 
cannot  be  approached  by  other  major  mate- 
rials. 

Aluminum  Is  eminently  recyclable  for  a 
number  of  reasons— principally  its  high 
scrap  value,  substantially  higher  than  most 
competitive  materials. 

The  United  States  Industry  set  a  four-year 
goal  of  Increasing  annual  metal  supply  by 
one  blUlon  pounds  through  recycling  by  1977. 
Some  three  billion  pounds  of  scrap  aluminum 
are  lost  in  the  solid  waste  stream  each  year. 
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one  billion  pounds  of  aliunlnum  recycled 
would  save  mining  and  Importing  about  two- 
and-a-half  million  tons  of  bauxite,  save  at 
\let  6  5  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical 
energy,  and  save  a  capital  mvestment  of  at 
least  one  bUlion  doUars. 

Every  pound  of  aluminum  recycled  to  Ingot 
conserves  95  per  cent  of  the  energy  needed 
to  produce  primary  aluminum.  Since  alunU- 
num  can  be  recycled  over  and  over  again,  as 
consumption  of  alunUnum  grows,  availability 
erows  And  the  opportunities  for  economical 
re-use  at  minimal  energy  costs  keep  expand- 
ing. 


This  is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of 
products  which  have  a  rapid  distribution 
cvcle  like  the  aluminum  can.  Conceivably, 
the  metal  In  a  single  can  could  be  recycled 
and  reused  three  or  four  times  In  a  given 
year.  In  1974  In  the  U.S..  the  equivalent  of 
2  3  billion  aluminum  cans,  or  about  17  per 
cent  of  those  used  during  the  year,  were 
recycled.  This  was  another  significant  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  Automotive 
Bcrap,  of  course,  has  a  much  longer  recovery 
cycle,  but  the  amount  of  aluminum  In  cars 
as  well  as  the  number  of  cars  becoming  ob- 
solete is  Increasing.  As  the  trend  to  put  more 
aluminum  In  cars  intensifies,  substantial  ad- 
ditional sources  of  scrap  become  economically 
available. 

To  recap  then,  aluminum's  present  com- 
petitive position  with  regard  to  energy  costs, 
combined  with  the  industry's  technological 
thrust  and  the  growth  of  recycling  (not  to 
speak  of  the  abundance  of  aluminum  ores) 
places  our  metal  in  a  highly  competitive 
posture  compared  with  other  major  materials 
on  the  basis  of  availability  and  costs.  My 
personal  belief  is  that  these  factors  will  give 
aluminum  an  increasing  advantage  as  the 
years  unfold. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  second 
part  of  our  discussion — the  impact  of  the 
energy  situation  on  markets  and  applications 
for  aluminum  relative  to  other  materials. 

Because  of  Its  light  weight.  Its  strength, 
durability,  electrical  conductivity,  abUlty  to 
reflect,  or  conduct  heat,  and  Its  recyclablllty. 
aluminum  Is  the  energy  efficient  material. 

As  the  world  Is  redesigned  and  reshaped  to 
meet  the  new  ethic  of  energy  and  resource 
conservation,  applications  and  demand  for 
aluminum  should  rise  relative  to  other  ma- 
terials. _   „     .. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and  former  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  said 
that  we  wUl  have  to  create  within  a  few 
decades,  "a  recyclable  society,  a  society  In 
which  virtually  all  materials  are  reused  m- 
deflnltely." 

Although  he  was  speaking  of  the  United 
States,  his  admonition  is  no  less  Important  to 
the  entire  world. 

"In  such  a  society,"  he  said,  "the  present 
materials'  situation  is  Uterally  reversed;  all 
waste  and  scrap — what  are  now  called  'sec- 
ondary materials' — become  our  major  re- 
sources, and  our  natural,  untapped  resources 
become  our  back-up  supplies." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  such  a  society 
would  require  a  shift  In  design  and  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods  that  are  not  obsoles- 
cent .  .  .  products  win  be  built  to  be  more 
durable  ...  In  addition  to  low  maintenance 
qualities  they  will  be  multifunctional,  mod- 
ular, designed  for  easy  assembly  and  break- 
down, can  be  readily  moved  and  set  up  In  a 
different  location  when  necessary  .  .  .  and 
when  the  consumer  wishes  to  replace  an  Item 
he  can  turn  the  old  one  In  for  a  standard 
trade-in  price. 

Can  such  a  society  be  anything  other  than 
an  aluminum  society? 

Looking  to  the  future,  aluminum's  greatest 
opportunities  lie  In  four  great  areas  of  basic 
human  need — transportation,  shelter,  energy 
transmission,  and  food  packaging  and  dis- 
tribution. 

In  transportation,  alumlnTim's  light 
weight,   strength,   corrosion  resistance   and 
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formablllty  command  an  Important  role  in 
everything  that  is  designed  to  move,  par- 
ticularly the  automobile.  The  proper  use  of 
aluminum  can  greatly  reduce  the  weight  of  a 
car  and  thereby  increase  mUeage  per  gallon 
of  gasoline.  TyplcaUy,  a  single  pound  ol 
aluminum  used  in  an  auto  part  produces  an 
Immediate  and  direct  weight  saving  of  one 
and  one-half  pounds  when  substituted  for 
traditional  materials. 

This,  In  turn,  saves  another  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  by  allowing  lighter  structural 
supports. 

In  1974,  with  an  average  of  about  80 
pounds  of  aluminum  per  car  In  the  United 
States,  somewhere  between  1.6  to  2.5  billion 
gallons  of  gas  were  saved  from  this  applica- 
tion. 

If  we  Increased  aluminum  substitution  to 
420  pounds  per  car,  we  could  reduce  car 
weight  30  per  cent  below  the  1974  figures, 
with  consequent  fuel  savings.  Combined  with 
the  trend  to  smaller  cars,  this  would  increase 
gas  mileage  from  13  miles  per  gallon  to  20 
miles  per  gallon,  a  figure  often  quoted  as  a 
national  goal. 

Elliott  M.  Estes,  the  president  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  recently  told  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  that  General 
Motors  Is  aiming  for  a  45  per  cent  gain  in 
fuel  economy  by  1978.  He  said  that  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  economy  gain  will  be  achieved 
by  weight  reduction  through  the  use  of 
lighter  weight  materials.  GM  Is  not  alone. 
Auto  makers  around  the  world  are  acceler- 
ating the  basic  redesign  of  cars  to  reduce 
weight  and  conserve  fuel.  Aluminum  will  be 
a  key  Ingredient  of  the  formula  for  fuel 
economy.  And  this  wlU  be  true  as  well  for 
trucks,  farm  and  Industrial  vehicles  of  all 
types  as  well  as  railroad,  marine  and  mass 
transit  applications. 

In  building  and  construction,  the  energy 
situation  will  provide  a  greater  stimulus  to 
the  use  of  aluminum  In  making  buildings  of 
all  kinds  more  durable  and  more  energy  effi- 
cient. The  ability  of  the  proper  combination 
of  aluminum   buUdlng  products  to  reduce 
heating,  air  conditioning  and  maintenance 
costs  has  been  documented.  Additional  en- 
ergy Is  saved  In  the  shipping  and  handling 
of  lightweight  aluminum   buUdlng  compo- 
nents. In  the  United  States,  new  legislation 
provides  tax  Incentives  for  consumers  who 
Improve  the  insulation  and  weather  tight- 
ness of  their  homes  in  order  to  conserve  fuel. 
The  heating   and   cooling  of  homes   and 
other  buildings  by  solar  energy  points  to  a 
vast  new  market  for  our  metal.  At  a  news 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Aluminum  As- 
sociation last  April,  leading  experts  in  the 
field  of  solar  energy  predicted  its  widespread 
use  In  the  next  ten  years.  A  500  square-foot 
solar  collector  panel,  the  size  required  for  the 
average  home,   contains  about   750  pounds 
of  aluminum.  Doctor  Charles  Alexander  of 
Youngstown  Ohio  State  University  forecasts 
that  a  billion  pounds  of  aluminum  a  year 
may  be  required  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
solar  panels  by  1985.  The  United  States  Con- 
gress has  authorized  $1.25  bUUon  In  Federal 
funds  over  the  next  four  years  to  encourage 
this  type  of  solar  energy  use.  According  to 
U.S.  government  figures,  If  only  one  per  cent 
of  America's  buUdlngs  were  heated  by  solar 
energy,  five  million  barrels  of  oil  would  be 
saved  annually.  Here  Indeed  is  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  aluminum  to  contribute  to 
fuel  conservation. 

In  the  field  of  energy  transmission  alu- 
minum already  is  the  basic  workhorse.  The 
world  wUl  be  Increasing,  one  way  or  another, 
Its  energy  sources.  Additional  aluminum 
transmission  and  transportation  eqvdpment 
will  be  required.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  overhead  transmission  lines  In  the  United 
States  are  aluminum.  The  reasons  are  basic. 
Aluminum  Is  the  most  economical  conductor 
of  electricity.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
electrical  generating  capacity  In  the  United 
States  will  have  to  be  expanded  four  times 
over  by  the  year  2000.  This  prefigures  a  tre- 
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mendous,  continuing  and  growing  market 
for  aluminum  conductor  of  all  types.  Obvi- 
ously, as  this  growth  occurs,  aluminimi's 
competitive  advantage  over  other  materials 
in  this  field  will  tend  to  widen. 

In  packaging — particularly  the  packaging 
and  distribution  of  food — aluminum  can  be 
of  particular  service  to  society.  As  the  food 
needs  of  the  world's  growing  populations  be- 
come more  critical,  aluminum  will  be  called 
upon  In  many  forms — from  storage  silos  to 
large  shipping  containers  from  beverage  cans 
to  meat  and  vegetable  packages — to  help  pro- 
tect and  distribute  the  very  sustenance  of 
life  and  human  energy.  The  growth  of  the 
alumlniun  beverage  can  In  the  United  States 
Is  well  known. 

The  can  Is  now  beginning  to  win  similar 
popularity  In  Europe.  Japan,  Australia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  this 
trend  will  increase  worldwide  as  more  and 
more  people  come  to  understand  the  unique 
energy  and  environmental  advantages  of  Ita 
recyclablllty. 

An  application  of  perhaps  even  greater  po- 
tential  Is  the   retortable  tilumlnum  pouch, 
which  replaces  the  traditional  tin  can  for  the 
packaging  of  perishable  foods.  Here  Japan 
and  Europe  are  ahead  of  the  United  States, 
where  this  new  package  Is  currently  being 
tested.  We  believe  that  It  Is  the  food  pack- 
age of  the  future.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  food  disappears  between  the  field  and 
the  table,  a  prey  to  rats,  insects,  fungus  and 
mildew.  Much  of  this  waste  Is  due  to  Inade- 
quate  packaging.    This   Is    Intolerable    in    a 
world  where  millions  are  going  hungry.  The 
use  of  aluminum  not  only  can  help  elimi- 
nate this  waste,  but  also  save  significant  en- 
ergy m  the  shipping  and  distribution  of  food. 
Considering  just  these  fotir  areas — trans- 
portation,  shelter,  energy  transmission  and 
packaging — It  Is  apparent  that  even  If  there 
is  some  slowing  of  the  general  rate  of  growth 
in  the  world,  there  will  be  a  continuing  rise 
In  demand  for  aluminum.  This  demand  will 
stem  In  great  part  from  the  need  to  replace 
other  materials  where  light  weight  and  dura- 
bility  are   essential   to  conserve   energy,  or 
where    one    or    more    of    aluminum's    other 
properties  provide  net  energy  efficiency  and 
economy,  or  stretch  the  world's  supply  of 
scarcer  materials. 

To  sum  up,  aluminum  will  continue  to 
be  competitive  with  other  major  materials 
in  cost  and  availability  In  light  of  the  en- 
ergy situation.  The  energy  situation  will 
escalate  the  need  for  aluminum. 

As  the  world's  approach  to  energy  and  re- 
source conservation  becomes  more  sophis- 
ticated, men  will  look  beyond  the  energy 
content  of  materials,  to  their  net  Impact 
on  society  In  terms  of  overall  economics, 
energy  efficiency,  and  conservation.  In  this 
context,  aluminum  becomes  more  and  more 
attractive  because  in  so  many  uses  of  basic 
Importance  to  mankind  It  conserves  many 
times  the  energy  that  goes  Into  Its  making, 
and  then  can  be  recycled  and  reused  with 
Insignificant  additional  energy  Input. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  two  points 
of  a  more  general  nature. 

Regardless  of  what  steps  are  taken  to  con- 
serve energy,  conservation  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  real  issue  facing  the  world  la 
the  development  of  new  sources  of  energy.  We 
need  to  accelerate  the  development  and  use 
of  still  untapped  fossil  fuels.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  employ  our  present  nuclear 
fission  technology  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible to  take  up  the  slack.  However,  both  of 
these  must  be  considered  only  as  Interim 
steps  over  the  long  ha\il.  If  clvlUzatlon,  as 
we  know  it.  Is  to  endure,  new  and  virtually 
limitless  energy  sources,  such  as  nuclear 
fusion  and  solar  energy,  mtist  be  brought  to 
practical  reality  within  the  next  few  gen- 
erations. We  in  the  aluminum  Industry  must 
do  all  m  our  power  to  encovirage  these  de- 
velopments. 
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The  last  point  I  would  like 
that  since  man's  beginnings,  he  h 
tempting  to  substitute  other  form,  i 
for  human  labor.  All  of  the 
poeslblUtles      of      the      twentieth 
world — from  the  housewife's  liberation 
drudgery  to  the  ability  of  all  of 
this    conference    from    many    p. 
earth — are   the   result   of   man's 
putting  energy  to  work.  One  of  th«  „ 
man  breakthroughs  In  the  twentle  ;h 
is  our  new  vision  of  how  all  things  i 
are  Interrelated  and  Interdependent 
other  things,  we  now  see  how  no  ; 
quality  of  life,  but  civilization 
to   the   proper   titllizatlon   and 
of  energy.  Seen  In  this  persptectli  e 
num — earth's  most  abundant  met^l 
ergy   efficient    metal — takes   on    a 
awesome  Importance. 
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HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEIZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT,  ITIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  li75 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Czechslovakia  in  Au(  xist  1968 
was  one  of  the  greatest  tragedi  is  of  the 
post- World  War  II  period.  In 
which  followed  "the  Prague  Spr 
the  brutal  suppression  of  the 
spirit  which  ended  it.  the  Westei  n 
h£is  tended  to  forget  Czechoslov4kia 

Now  comes  a  moving  and 
letter  from  Czechoslovakian 
Pavel  Kohout.  which  calls  out  . 
men  and  reminds  us  of  the  terrih  le 
of  totalitarianism. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remi  irks,  the 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  N:w  York 
Times,  August  29,  1975,  is  set  f  >rth  be- 
low: 

fProm  the  New  York  Times.  Aug     89,  19751 
Letteh  From  Prague:  A  Writeb's  Aipeal  for 
Help 
(By  Pavel  Kohout) 
Following  are  excerpts  from  an  open  letter 
from  Pargue  that  the  Czech  playvjt  Ight  and 
novelist  Pavel  Kohout  sent  to  the  German 
writer  Heinrich  B611  and  the  playwright  Ar- 
thur Miller.  It  was  written  in  conned  ion  with 
the  recent  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  in  Helsinki.  The  letter, 
translated  from  the  German  by  Ingt  Morath 
Miller,  was  given  to  The  New  York  '  'imes  by 
Mr.  Miller. 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  you — as  my  per- 
sonal friends  who  know  who  I  am  aid  what 
I  think  and  who  as  important  authors  have 
done  their  share  to  prevent  today  s  world 
from  being  in  worse  shape  than  it  Is  — in  or- 
der to  address  myself  through  your  m  idlatlon 
to  all  my  colleagues  In  the  so-call  !d  West 
and  the  so-called  East. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  write  a  politics  1  mani- 
festo or  a  complaint;  all  I  could  s&y  in  this 
respeit  has  already  been  said  by  me  o  r  others 
of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  do  not  want  to  pour 
more  oU  on  the  Are  of  the  discussions  but 
to  And  a  way  out  of  a  situation  whlc  i  is  not 
exclusively  Czech,  having  sprung  fro  n  a  so- 
cial movement  and  a  power  conflict  of  the 
kind  history  has  always  produced,  produces 
now.  and  Is  going  to  produce. 

Dozens  of  Czech  and  Slovak  writers  have 
lived  and  worked  in  the  past  seven  ye  ars  un- 
der conditions  which  are  a  consequence  of 
the  year  1968.  Regardless  of  whetler  our 
participation  in  those  events  will  be  Judged 
positively  or  negatively,  one  thing  is  known 
to  all:  Our  actions  neither  violated  li.ws  nor 
the  ethical  standards  of  writers.  VHe  have 
engaged   ourselves   in   the  defense  of  ideas 


which  temporarily  are  being  suppressed  by 
the  people  In  power,  and  that  is  all. 

It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  favor 
that  the  current  reprisals  are  limited  to 
shore  arrests,  surveillances,  wire  tapping,  in- 
terrogations and  house  searches.  It  is  rather 
that  even  the  power  of  the  state  knows  how 
difficult  It  woiUd  be  to  prove  before  the 
world  and  the  nation  that  we  committed 
punishable  actions.  Although  we  were  ac- 
cused of  having  committed  the  most  absvird 
sins  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  but  stay 
home  and  continue  working. 

One  would  expect  that  the  Government 
would  consider  such  action  as  a  sign  of  good- 
will when,  even  In  our  state  of  disgrace,  we 
try  to  participate  In  the  development  of  the 
national  culture,  especially  since  this  Oov- 
emment  anncunces  daily  the  united  support 
of  the  entire  population,  and  even  more  so 
when  those  In  dlfflcultlee  include  the  ma- 
jority of  the  well-known  Intellectuals  and 
artists,  who  are  clearly  not  enemies  of  the 
alms  but  of  the  methods  used. 

After  seven  years  we  and  the  Government 
have  come  full  circle.  We  suffer  the  fate  of 
those  who  have  been  sUenced.  The  Govern- 
ment suffers  the  shame  of  the  sUencer  if  it 
offers  as  the  only  way  out  ( and  this  only  to  a 
few)  the  offer  of  a  passport.  This  offer  not 
only  suspends  the  Damocles  sword  of  the  loss 
of  citizenship  ( which  can  be  decided  without 
one's  own  participation)  but  also  represents 
a  violent  uprooting  from  one's  homeland,  and 
Is  really  only  another  way  of  silencing. 

In  this  encounter  there  are  neither  victors 
nor  losers,  only  the  defeated,  those  who  can- 
not stand  It  physically  and  those  who  cannot 
Stand  It  spiritually.  Their  humble  self-criti- 
cisms, even  if  dictated  by  the  most  humanly 
understandable  desire  to  be  able  to  publish 
again,  or  to  make  It  possible  for  the  chUdren 
to  study,  are  the  saddest  of  all. 

A  grown-up  man  who  denies  In  one  single 
declaration  to  the  press  everything  he  has 
stood  for  in  his  Ufe  and  work  loses  in  one 
single  moment  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  his 
readers,  and,  above  all,  of  those  in  power  be- 
cause they  know  best  what  caused  this  "in- 
sight" and  what  its  proper  weight  is.  The 
final  consequence  is  the  person's  loss  of  self- 
esteem  or  his  turning  to  cynicism.  But  which 
would  be  preferable? 

Some  writers,  among  tliem  myself,  have 
the  good  luck  to  be  able,  because  of  various 
circumstances,  to  go  on  legally  publishing 
their  works  outside  Czechoslovakia — lucky 
circumstances.  Insofar  as  these  writers  are 
stlU  stimulated  by  a  live  confrontation  with 
the  world  and  also  by  their  having  fewer 
material  worries,  in  spite  of  hard  discrimina- 
tory measures. 

But  considering  the  original  meaning  of 
literature  which  Is  the  product  of  a  certain 
place  and  community,  our  fate  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  who  are  only  writing  for 
the  desk  drawer. 

If  there  are  too  many  desk  drawers  and  the 
things  are  forced  to  be  kept  in  them  too  long 
without  hope  of  any  change,  then  the  con- 
sequence is  a  serious  disturbance  In  the 
structure  not  only  of  literature  but  the  en- 
tire national  culture. 

This  Is  the  more  dangerous  If  it  Is  rein- 
forced by  a  continuing  development  of  tech- 
nology and  a  proliferation  of  consumer 
society. 

Both  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with  our 
situation;  you  were  eyewitnesses  to  Its  birth 
and  development.  You  therefore  are  weU 
aware  that  we  did  stay  true  to  our  convic- 
tions but  that  we  limited  ourselves  exclu- 
sively to  a  defense  against  the  more 
outrageous  Injustices. 

I  have  concentrated  everything  toward 
one  goal:  to  continue  writing  and  to  create 
a  legal  posslbUlty  for  at  least  the  most  ele- 
mentary discussion  among  writers  and  the 
circle  of  readers  closest  to  me. 

In  this  age  of  rotary  presses  and  the  most 
modern  communication  techniques,  dozens 
of   grown-up   and   well-known   wrltere   are 
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forced  to  behave  as  though  in  their  student 
years:  We  exchange  typewritten  copies  of 
manuscripts  or  leave  them  with  Interested 
readers  at  cost.  This  Is  not  an  Ulegal  activity 
since  each  copy  has  been  signed  by  the 
author,  but  it  is  also  no  student's  prank 
These  free  editions  amount  today  to  about 
fifty  titles  by  about  thirty  authors.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  share  reflections  about  ciurent 
affairs— a  posslbUlty  which  was  once  offered 
to  us  by  newspapers— we  started  to  regu- 
larly write  feullletons  and  to  send  them  to 
each  other;  about  spring,  about  Easter 
about  the  global  diminution  of  raw  materials 
and  food,  about  the  beginnings  of  human 
culture.  These  texts,  which  were  not 
anonymous,  have  rapidly  gained  a  wide 
circulation,  thus  contradicting  the  insinua- 
tion that  all  these  authors  were  rejected 
by  the  nation. 

The  era  of  innocence  for  this  manuscript 
literature  ended  In  AprU  of  this  year  when 
teams  of  state  security  men  started,  in  the 
course  of  house  searches  of  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  and  other  citizens,  to  be  most 
concerned  with  the  Impounding  of  all  typed 
manuscripts.  The  culmination  was  the  re- 
moval of  unfinished  works,  among  them  a 
thousand  pages  of  philosophical  notes  by 
Karel  Koslk.  This  event  shook  me  profoundly. 
I  had  expected  that  my  colleagues  would 
at  least  receive  an  answer  when  they  re- 
quested the  return  of  unfinished  manu- 
scripts from  the  authorities.  Since  this  still 
has  not  happened  I  have  to  feel  myself  as 
much  In  danger  as  those  who  are  already 
victims.  Does  this  not  create  a  kind  of  prece- 
dent permitting  the  police  from  now  on  to 
enter  everywhere  and  take  everything?  Shall 
I  from  now  on  write  each  of  my  plays  with 
a  copy  to  be  hidden  In  the  evening  in 
different  hiding  places? 

Thus  the  following  devUlsh  circle  Is  com- 
pleted: According  to  the  Government  only 
the  person  who  writes  and  publishes  Is  a 
professional  writer.  Formerly,  In  order  to 
prevent  anybody  who  Incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  those  in  power  from  becoming  such 
a  writer  his  work  was  simply  forbidden  pub- 
lication, but  now  manuscripts  are  impounded 
In  order  to  make  writing  itself  Impossible. 
I  therefore  send  this  letter  and  ask  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Is  It  possible  that  one  who  merits  the 
description  of  writer  will  not  think  and  write 
about  the  conflict  in  hU  society  even  If  his 
opinions  are  different  from  those  who  are  In 
power  at  a  given  moment?  In  doing  this  does 
he  commit  a  crime  agalnt  the  state? 

2.  Has  any  government  that  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  the  rights  to 
force  an  artist  to  be  silent  as  an  artist  when 
he  Is  not  guilty  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but 
solely  of  unofficial  thinking?  Is  one  allowed 
to  deprive  him  of  the  possibility  of  publish- 
ing, even  in  the  most  primitive  form,  the 
typewritten  copy  of  his  own  works? 

3.  Has  such  a  government  the  right  to  Im- 
pound the  manuscript  on  which  the  author 
Is  stm  working  and  that  has  not  even  been 
circulated  in  the  typed  verelon?  What's  the 
difference  between  such  a  manuscript  and 
the  thought  alone? 

4.  Is  It  possible  in  this  modern  world,  wEctc 
each  Inflicted  measure  of  punishment  is 
more  or  less  in  relatlbn  to  the  crime  and 
where  even  criminals  after  serving  their 
sentences  are  reincorporated  into  common 
life,  to  ban  an  author  or  a  great  part  of  liter- 
ature for  an  unlimited  time? 

5.  Is  this  apartheid  or  not? 

6.  Can  cultural  orglnizatlons  of  the  world. 
Including  UNESCO,  simply  Ignore  such  a 
state  of  affairs? 

7.  Is  15  possible  for  European  cooperation 
in  the  cultural  sector  to  gain  any  perspective 
of  reality  without  overcoming  similar  situa- 
tions and  without  creating  guarantees  to 
prevent  their  repetition? 

8.  Is  culture  the  possession  of  the  nation 
and  the  state,  as  are  the  territory  and  the 
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»,my  or  is  it  the  property  of  mankind,  as  are 
Kws  of  physics  and  the  atmosphere? 
%e  me  in  the  time  in  which  not  only 
artists  and  BcientistB  but  also  statesmen  are 
fncUned  to  think  that  disputes  should  not 
S  solved  by  force  but  by  negotiation.  We 
?fso  witness  the  fact  that  statesmen  more 
S  more  engage  themselves  in  solving  con- 
flicts which  do  not  directly  concern  only  their 
fountrles  out  of  the  belief  that  peace  Is  In- 

""I'Tot^.  o;S  fhaf  culture,  too.  Is  in- 

TnoTonly'^eru'p  with"lthe  writer  Jaro- 
,«vrHasekard  [the  dramatist  Karel]  Capek 
but  aSownh  Stendhal  and  Mayakovsky  and 
Ld^amaTc  authors  with  DUrrenmatt  and 
l^aw  The  Czech  Jan  Neruda  lent  his  name  to 
fhe^^at  Chilean  poet.  Kafka  from  Prague 
influenced  worid  literature  as  few  others 
lave  Why,  therefore,  should  writers  who  at 
Thu  monient  are  not  yet  plagued  by  the 
Soblems  of  their  colleagues  not  engage 
themselves  to  wcrk  for  their  ^olutlon? 

The  situation  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
lltStture  cries  out  for  such  a  mission.  Could 
vo^  dear  Mr.  B6U  and  Mr.  MUler.  together 
^Uh  other  colleagues  from  different  coun- 
S^  whose  governments  are  at  the  European 
ISmy  conference,  come  to  Prague  and 
Bratislava  to  listen  to  the  most  divergent 
^nfnts  Jf  views  and  to  try  to  work  out  a 
S^   LSdi   also   for   all   future   similar 

""rgoTrnment  that  Is  honesUy  workmg 
for  the  peaceful  solution  of  bloody  disputes 
between  governments  of  different  social  or- 
d^r  cannot  possibly  adhere  to  the  opposite 
principles  if  It  concerns  an  "^^loody  dispute 
between  groups  and  citizens  with  different 

^Tnd  °l  such  an  attempt  ^aUed  would  It 
not  be  possible  to  organize  through  the  inl- 
mtlves  of  the  writers  and  the  organlzat  ons 
a  European  or  a  world  conference  deaUng 
^th  t^  mission  of  culture  In  an  epoch 
which  stresses  the  consumer  society  and 
technology  and  to  try  to  find  an  efficient 
SStion  of  the  conflict  between  culture  and 
^ower  constantly  arising  In  <"ffe«°t  Pf  ^  ° 
the  worid?  If  we  couldn't  be  present  per- 
S^ujwe  would  at  least  participate  with  o^rr 
^nten  contributions  to  the  discussions,  even 

^"Sir^precedessors,  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
writers  between  the  two  Worid  Wars,  Com- 
munists like  lEgon  Erwlnl  ^Isch  and  demo- 
crats like  capek,  did  everything  ^^J^^^ 
power   to   help   the   Nazi-menaced   German 

"'^Mrgeneration  also  helped  for  long  years, 
with  expressions  of  sy^P^^hy^s  well  ^con- 
crete acts,  all  colleagues  ''^o ^'^f  1*^^^."!?,"  * 
Umes  to  maintain  the  co^"^""^  °J  *^^H 
national  culture,  be  it  at  home,  as,^!?;"^  °; 
McCarthylsm,  or  In  the  Czech  e=>»gf "°?'  ^ 
met  Pablo  Neruda  and  I  was  a  friend  of  Jthe 
Turkish  Communist  poet  and  playwright] 
Nazlm  Hikmet.  _        ^,       j„,„^ 

Don't  we  now  too  deserve  friendly  advice 
and  heli>-^clallsts  in  a  s«=lf,>^t  county 
even  if  we  do  not  fight  for  our  lives  (thwi^ 
to  a  historic  shut)  but  only  for  the  right  to 
be  the  writers  that  we  are? 
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have  voted  in  favor  of  both  H.R.  8800, 
the  Electrical  Vehicles  Research  Act,  and 
H  R  8674.  the  Metric  Conversion  Act. 


THE  CRISIS  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
OP  CONGRESS  TO  TELL  THE 
TRUTH 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 


or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1975 
Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
not  in  attendance  on  the  House  floor, 
Friday,  September  5,  1975,  because  I  was 
chairing  a  speakout  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Household  Employment 
which  was  held  throughout  the  day  in 
Raybum.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1975 
Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
15  friends  of  Mr.  Michael  Harrington, 
the    distinguished    Congressman    from 
Massachusetts,  held  a  dinner  to  honor 
his  efforts  to  apprise  the  American  peo- 
ple of  official  and  institutional  crunes. 
In  an  address  at  the  dinner,  Marcus 
Raskin,  codirector  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  raised  the  question  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  the  peo- 
ple in  particular  the  obligation  of  repre- 
sentatives to  provide  their  constituents 
the  information  they  require  to  render 
informed  judgments   of   their  Govern- 
ment  Mr.  Harrington  was  rebuked  by 
some  of  his  colleagues  for  discharging 
this  elemental  duty  of  fostering  an  en- 
lightened citizenry,  even  at  the  risk  of 
embarrassing  officials  and  of  attacking 
the  inborn  institutional  tendency  toward 
self -protection  and  secrecy. 

Should  we  not  ask  ourselves,  do  we 
honor  our  purpose  as  representatives 
when  we  place  institutional  interests 
above  citizen  needs,  the  safeguarding  of 
reputations  above  keeping  faith  with  the 
American  people  and  their  capacity  to 
govern  themselves,  if  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so? 

Mr.  Raskin  raised  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  context  of  the  larger 
issue  of  the  contemporary  decay  of  rep- 
resentative   government,    of    the   with- 
drawal of  trust  and  hope  on  the  part  or 
many  Americans.  A  July,  1975  Harris  poU 
reported  that  only  22  percent  of  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  adult  Americans  gave 
the  Congress  a  positive  job  rating,  the 
lowest  since  1963.  Only  15  percent  gave 
Congress  high  marks  for  its  ability  to 
maintain  a  healthy  economy.  A  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  poll  of  June, 
1975  indicated  only  13  percent  of  its  sam- 
ple expressed  overall  confidence  in  the 
congressional  leadership. 

One  cause  of  the  decay  of  our  repre- 
sentative institutions  is  the  unwUlingness 
of  officials  to  share  with  the  people  what 
they  know  about  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  consequences  of  Its 
actions  for  their  Uves.  To  some  extent 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  last  year 
honored  the  fundamental  compact  of 
truth  and  trust  between  itself  and  the 
citizenry  in  reporting  out  articles  of  im- 
peachment. After  a  slow  start  Congress 
is  investigating  a  range  of  questionable 
activities  of  the  CIA  and  of  other  execu- 
tive agencies. 

There  are  times,  to  be  sure,  when  a 
majority  of  the  people  prefer  to  nurse 
Illusions  rather  than  face  the  truth.  At 
such  times  people  have  to  be  coaxed  and 
persuaded  to  confront  the  facts  until 
such  a  time  when  they  gain  assurance 
that  this  course  of  action  will  liberate 
rather  than  alarm  them. 
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Yet  in  at  least  one  area  of  our  pubUc 
life  the  Congress  still  resists  its  respon- 
sibility to  speak  sense  to  the  American 
people.  I  refer  to  the  conditions   and 
consequences  of  our  economic  crisis  that, 
daily  impoverishes  millions  of  working- 
class  Americans  and  that  consigns  mil- 
lions of  others  to  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment and  despair.  The  Congress  has  not 
dealt  squarely  with  this  crisis.  We  have 
failed  to  take  bold  action  to  put  a  stop 
to   the  stranglehold   of   mega-corpora- 
tions on  our  economic  life.  We  have  not 
offered  a  coherent  program  on  energy 
development  nor  have  we  instructed  the 
public  on  the  dangers  of  the  oil  indus- 
try's  monopolistic   structure.   We   have 
failed  to  write  legislation  to  rescue  our 
great  cities  from  economic,  political  and 
moral  rot  and  to  inform  urban  and  non- 
urban  Americans  about  the  dire  effects 
of  urban  collapse.  We  have  ignored  up  to 
now  legislation  that  renders  decent  and 
gainful  employment  a  right  of  all  adult 
Americans,  not  merely  a  privilege  given 
and  taken  back  by  private  industry  ac- 
cording to  the  vagaries  of  narrow  profit- 
maximization. 

While  the  President  remains  wedded 
to  the  horse-and-buggy  economics  of  a 
bygone  era,  the  Congress  has  done  little 
to  move  this  Nation  along  an  economic 
path  that  conforms  to  the  facts  of  con- 
temporary Ufe  and  to  the  principles  of 
democratic  Ufe.  The  low  regard  with 
which  the  Congress  is  currently  held  is 
explainable  in  part  because  of  its  failure 
to  move  from  the  house-cleaning  of  in- 
stitutional and  procedural  reform,  cer- 
tainly laudable  and  necessary  fimctions 
in  themselves,  to  affirmative  political  and 
economic  action.  The  94th  Congress  after 
an  impressive  beginning  has  faltered  in 
its  substantive  legislative  role. 

Not  has  the  Congress  owned  up  to  its 
constitutional  responsibiUty  to  "declare 
war— to  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces"— namely,  to  oversee  the  miUtary 
establishmntr— article  I,  section  8.  The 
Congress  has  been  derelict  in  contUiuing 
to   tolerate   tlie   expenditure   of   public 
funds  by  the  CIA  without  an  accounting 
to  Congress  or  to  the  American  people — 
article  I,  section  9.  Nor  has  the  Congress 
through  its  impeachment  powers — article 
n.  section  4— aggressively  ferreted  out 
and  punished  officials  in  executive  agen- 
cies who  have  violated  the  law.  Congress' 
reluctance  to  assume  its  constitutional 
duties  has  also  eroded  the  respect  of  the 
citizenry. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Con- 
gress has  not  fully  honored  its  compact 
with  the  citizenry  to  teU  the  truth  and 
to  act  responsibly  and  compassionately 
to  advance  their  interests.  This  faUure 
was  weU  summed  up  by  our  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Peter  Rodino,  in  a  recent  in- 
terview with  columnist  Mary  McGrory: 
We  haven't  learned  the  lesson  of  impeach- 
ment. Instead  of  thinking  of  what's  best  for 
the  country,  we're  just  thinking  of  the  next 
election.  We  haven't  learned  that  If  we  are 
fair,  and  if  we  are  decent  and  then  resolve 
to  do  what  is  right  and  make  the  people 
privy  to  it,  the  people  wUl  underetand  and 
approve  and  accept. 


I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  address  of  Marcus  Raskin. 
His  analysis  of  the  pitfalls  ot  congres- 
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sional  politics,  the  Institutional  factors 
that  can  seduce  them  away  from  their 
responsibilities,  is  highly  illuminating.  It 
contributes  to  what  must  be  a  continuous 
dialog  among  legislators  and  between 
their  constituents  about  th<  ir  mutual 
obligations : 

The  Crisis  and  Responsibilitt  of  Congeess 
To  Tkix  the  Trttth 
(By  Marcus  Raskin) 

Wliy  is  representative  goveriiment  In  a 
state  of  decay?  One  reason  Is  th«  t  It  has  lost 
tbe  means  by  which  citizens  an  Join  to- 
gether to  deliberate  and  carry  ou  t  the  results 
of  their  deliberations,  as  In  town  meetings. 
Another  Is  that  the  major  poU  leal  parties 
are  merely  adept  at  winning  elect  ions  but  not 
at  presenting  coherent  program  i  which  the 
citizenry  can  be  for  and  Implement  In  their 
own  communities.  A  third  reason  Is  that 
there  seems  to  be  little  abllitj  to  control 
oligopolistic  corporate  power  w  lich  shapes 
the  economy.  The  final  reason  Is  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  coopted  by  1  lureaucratic 
r\iles  which  bind  them  to  the  sta  e  apparatus 
and  alienate  them  from  the  citizenry. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  t )  talk  about 
this  latter  problem  because  the  activities  of 
Michael  Harrington  and  that  of  other  Con- 
gressmen underscore  the  prese  it  dilemma 
of  representative  government  aid  the  per- 
nicious attempt  to  fold  the  Cong  ess  into  the 
national  security  apparatus. 

To  comprehend  the  problem  of  congres- 
sional representatives  it  Is  nece  sary  to  ask 
what  we  as  citizens  expect  of  the  tn  and  what 
we  expect  of  ourselves.  Hannah  Arendt  has 
pointed  out  that  Americans  ope  -ate  accord- 
ing to  two  political  principles.  Cme  of  them 
Is  consent.  But  within  that  conse:  it  Is  implied 
dissent.  It  is  the  spirit  of  AmerK  an  law  that 
our  ImpUed  consent  rests  with  mplied  dis- 
sent. Practically  speaking  this  means  that 
the  citizen  does  not  assent  to  evei  y  proclama- 
tion, every  law.  every  secret  rul«  of  a  secret 
police  tigency,  whether  it  operate  5  within  the 
United  States  or  abroad,  nor  d(«8  the  citi- 
zen affirm  every  executive  ordei  which  ap- 
pears to  operate  under  the  coloi  of  law 

We  may  discern  an  historical  reason  as  to 
the  citizen's  limited  assent,  a  quality  which 
must  continuously  be  won  from  its  citizen- 
ry by  a  government.  There  is  an  indent  rea- 
son why  this  allegiance  must  \y  constantly 
covirted  by  governments.  It  is  not  unknown 
that  men  in  government  use  ths  fig  leaf  of 
legalese  to  cover  up  naked  criminality.  Citi- 
zens, therefore,  look  to  their  power  to  with- 
hold consent  and  to  an  architect  onic  of  laws 
for  their  protection.  For  examph  ,  we  believe 
that  the  Constitution  is  oiu-  primary  doc- 
ument, our  secular  Ten  Comman  Iments  that 
are  meant  to  hold  the  society  together.  We 
view  the  people's  rights  as  steiimlng  from 
that  document.  But  even  reven  nee  for  the 
Constitution  Is  only  supreme  wien  it  takes 
Into  account  the  spirit  of  the  ]aws.  In  our 
time  this  means  the  rights  of  all  our  people. 
The  nineteen  sixties  was  a  time  la  which  the 
civil  rights  movement  deepened  1  he  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  Black  people  said  that 
their  right  to  consent  rested  on  t  lelr  right  to 
dissent  and  resistance  to  being  slaves,  chat- 
tels or  second  class  citizens.  The  a  pirlt  of  con- 
B»nt  rested  on  a  deepened  meaning  of  Con- 
stitutional rights. 

I>urlng  the  sixties  the  Constitution  was 
again  put  to  the  test  by  a  lawless,  state  which 
made  war  in  Indo-Chlna  and  thofie  who  used 
clvU  disobedience  against  the  It  wless  state. 
This  sorry  state  of  a&alrs  went  on  for  over 
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a  decade  In  which  civil  disobedience,  reall; 
disobedience  to  the  state,  became  a  principal 
way  to  exercise  citizenship.  Many  people 
questioned  and  resisted  State  operations.  The 
dissenting  actions  of  the  anti-war  movement, 
the  objecters  and  reslsters,  were  meant  to 
confront  the  Illegal  state  orders  which  the 
society  was  to  dumbly  follow.  We  were  to 
passively  accept  high  level  foolishness  with- 
out question.  However,  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  last  15  yeais  have  been  doubt- 
ers. Over  and  over  they  said  that  they  could 
not  accept  the  principles  of  state  power 
parading  as  legitimate  or  lawful.  They  were 
given  a  moral  and  political  warning  to  which 
ail  of  us  should  subscribe.  After  all,  the  his- 
tory of  the  twentieth  century  is  replete  with 
para-legal  ersatz  orders  for  bombings,  con- 
centration camps,  genocide,  break-ins,  assas- 
sinations and  what  have  you.  All  of  these 
orders  have  had  about  them  the  ring,  the 
color  of  legality  without  any  base  In  public 
law  or  public  discussion.  These  bureaucratic 
and  elite  crimes  are  exactly  what  must  be  ex- 
posed, analyzed  and  understood.  Any  call  by 
Congress,  the  President  or  former  govern- 
ment officials  for  a  citizen  consensus  can  be- 
gin to  exist  only  when  the  government  ab- 
jures and  forswears  Its  own  criminality  and 
its  own  criminals.  And,  I  would  add,  that 
neither  consent  nor  dissent  will  have  any 
meaning  until  citizens  participate  and  learn 
about  the  affairs  of  their  government. 

The  question  for  the  citizen  and  for  the 
representative,  therefore,  Is  what  should  both 
know,  who  should  the  Congressperson  tell, 
what  are  his  rights  and  responsibilities  and 
our  rights  and  responsibilities?  It  Is  these 
questions  which  define  the  citizen's  moral 
obligations  to  consent  to  what  he  knows 
about  and  dissent  to  that  which  he  objects 
through  personal  actions  or  voluntary  asso- 
ciations. 

What  then  is  the  role  of  the  Congressman? 
We  all  know  the  story  of  people  who  come  to 
Congress  and  are  soon  coopted  into  the  na- 
tional security  state  apparatus.  They  soon 
find  themselves  being  made  compUclt  to 
secrets,  to  crimes  and  the  pornography  and 
sadism  of  State  power.  They  are  told  that 
the  world  Is  an  evil  place  and  other  homilies. 
They  are  told  that  they  must  accept  guilt 
and  yield  their  innocence  by  embracing  devil- 
ish principles  and  Paustlan  pacts  of  genocide 
and  crime.  They  are  then  expected  to  legiti- 
mate such  crimes.  If  a  p>erson  Is  a  Congress- 
man he  may  be  expected  to  swear  allegiance 
to  secrecy  so  that  colleagues  and  the  citizenry 
at  large  are  kept  Ignorant  and  uninformed. 
The  Congress  Is  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  as 
high  crime  is  renamed  "national  security", 
genocide  is  renamed  "nuclear  strategy"  and 
murder,  kidnapping,  forging  money  and  over- 
throwing governments  are  called  "covert  in- 
telligence operations".  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  national  security  apparatus  has  chosen 
to  keep  these  opierations  secret.  It  is  because 
they  are  repugnant  to  the  American  concep- 
tion of  citizenship  and  government,  and  to 
people's  natural  good  sense.  It  Is  not  likely 
that  if  government  made  these  events  public, 
or  If  people  were  asked  to  vote  on  them,  that 
the  citizenry  at  large  would  support  these 
actions.  I  might  remind  the  assembled  group 
that  it  was  not  the  Mississippi  tenant  farmer, 
the  auto  worker,  or  the  Rotarlan  salesman 
who  brought  us  the  Phoenix  program,  the 
Indo-Chlna  war  or  present  grave  pratlngs  of 
first-strike  capability. 

Where  then  does  th  representative  fit  Into 
the  present  situation  of  developing  an  active 
citizenry  and  Isolating  a  government  which 
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allowed  Itself  to  embrace  every  foolish,  im- 
moral and  illegal  action  as  If  they  were  sacrwl 
writ? 

The  role  of  Congress  Is  to  allow  p>eople  to 
Judge  and  enable  the  citizens  to  govern  them- 
selves. These  objectives  can  only  be  acc(»a- 
pllshed  when  Congress  shares  what  it  leanu 
with  the  people  and  the  public  shares  what  it 
knows  with  Congress.  A  member  is  not  ex- 
pected to  avoid  the  public  eye  or  to  confirm 
the  national  security  bureaucracy's  aliena- 
tion from  the  people  by  hiding  the  action* 
of  that  bureaucracy.  He  is  not  exp)ected  to 
cover  up  the  actions  of  a  generation  which 
have  caused  large-scale  disobedience  and 
protest  among  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
citizenry.  A  member  of  Congress  must  now 
comprehend  the  plight  of  the  citizen  who 
sees  the  Congress  taken  in  and  made  fools  of. 
The  citizenry  generally  are  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  there  can  be  corrective  action  against 
police  agents,  national  security  apparatus, 
and  paramilitary  groups  and  sees  Congress  as 
frightened  and  unwilling  to  dismantle  the 
national  security  apparatus. 

Nevertheless,  corrective  actions  can  be 
taken.  And  herein  Is  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  when  it  is  allowed  to  operate. 
The  corrective  action  has  resulted  In  two 
Important  stages.  One  was  the  resignation 
and  removel  from  office  of  a  President  and  a 
Vice  President,  the  Indictment  and  Imprison- 
ment of  dozens  of  government  officials  for 
crimes  and  illegalities.  The  second  stage 
which  we  are  now  In  leaves  Congress  and 
people  with  an  even  greater  task  because  It 
is  concerned  with  Institutional  and  bureau- 
cratic crimes.  It  is  these  crimes  which  have 
been  crucial  in  denigrating  American  citizen- 
ship and  which  have  caused  such  misery 
abroad  and  within  the  United  States.  As  some 
members  are  now  saying.  It  Is  in  the  hands 
of  Congress  to  say  "No  more."  But  It  can- 
not do  so  if  it  refuses  to  find  out  the  facts, 
to  debate  them  publicly  and  to  share  them 
with  the  citizenry  at  large. 

It  is  only  In  a  pact  with  the  cltlzeiu-y  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  act  against  official 
and  Institutional  crime.  And  It  is  only  with- 
in the  context  of  making  such  Information 
public  that  the  citizenry  can  participate  and 
therefore  be  expected  to  see  themselves  as 
feeling  that  the  government  is  their  govern- 
ment rather  than  one  controlled  by  secret 
boards,  hidden  advisory  groups  and  float- 
ing juntas  which  operate  against  the  people. 

One  final  word.  Some  of  us  have  argued 
that  the  para-mlUtary  activities  which  were 
sanctioned  by  U.S.  foreign  and  national  se- 
ctirlty  policy  abroad  have  come  home  to 
haunt  our  own  government  and  people.  These 
crimes  are  one  piece,  if  not  in  law,  then  In 
policy.  It  Is  the  task  of  Congress  to  see  these 
interconnections  and  put  a  stop  to  them. 
Operation  Chaos  and  Operation  Phoenix 
were  Joint  efforts  aimed  at  continuing  a  cruel 
and  horrible  war.  Just  as  break-ins  of  the 
Chilean  Embassy  here  and  the  "destabiliza- 
tlon"  and  murder  of  General  Schneider  were 
carried  out  In  the  name  of  some  high  policy. 
Just  as  those  in  state  power  who  gave  LSD 
to  the  unsuspecting  here  and  abroad  was 
one  important  cause  of  America's  drug  prob- 
lem. These  actions  can  no  longer  be  sanc- 
tioned or  condoned.  They  can  only  be  con- 
tinued If  Congress  continues  to  hide  them 
and  allows  secrecy  to  protect  the  politically 
pathological.  Congressman  Harrington  and 
many  Congressmen  here  have  made  a  start 
against  the  political  pathology  and  crimes  of 
this  past  generation.  Their  way  Is  a  principal 
and  principled  way  of  returning  health  to  the 
body  politic. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  hnes  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   =r    S. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  S  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is  between   39.5    and   5  0  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  William  J.  O'Brien.  St.  Jude 
the  Apo.stle  Church,  South  Holland.  Ill, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Please  allow  me.  for  a  short  time,  to 
attempt  to  speak  Your  mind,  and  to  sit 
in  the  chair  You  are  in  with  its  many 
thoughts  and  questions  and  tasks. 

O  God,  I  feel  a  great  partne  Thip  with 
You.  for  from  You  comes  the  creation 
which  I  must  now  govern  and  protect. 
The  Source  of  Goodness  and  Resources: 
we  must  now  find  that  vast  v.ealth  and 
use  it  thoughtfully. 

Tlie  Giver  of  Life:  v.-e  must  struggle  to 
enhance  life  for  all  and  fulfill  life's  de- 
mands. 

The  Artist  of  Greatest  Beauties;  I 
feel  myself  as  a  small  strand  in  Your 
brush  attempting  to  add  my  own  legacy 
of  care  and  concern. 

You  told  us  that  on  Earth,  Your  work 
is  ours.  You  tell  me  this  now  through  the 
constituents  who  placed  me  here.  Some 
speak  who  are  poor;  their  needs  shout 
out  tome. 

Some  speak  from  the  middle,  working 
each  day  so  there  will  be  their  tomorrow. 
Their  labors  build  me. 

Some  speak  from  wealth  asking  to  pro- 
tect their  rightful  gains  and  share  their 
abundance.  Their  power  places  demands 
on  me. 

May  I  listen  better  to  opposition  and 
friend  as  well.  May  my  concerns  be  of 
home,  and  for  men  around  the  globe  of 
other  voices  and  words.  May  the  deci- 
sions I  make,  the  words  I  speak,  the  bal- 
lots I  cast  be  made  for  the  service  of  my 
people  and  this  Nation.  May  these  ac- 
tions of  mine  be  such  that  I  would  im- 
ashamedly  share  them  with  my  people 
and  humbly  stand  by  them  before  You. 

And  finally.  Representatives  in  this 
great  House;  may  we  all  work  so  that 
whatever  name  w-e  have  for  God,  may 
that  name  be  pronounced  "Peace."  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tlie  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
SpaiTow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 
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S.  907.  A. I  .'iLi  t;.'  authviri/e  the  Smith- 
sonian Ins'i'ution  !o  plan  nmseuin  support 
facilities. 

Tlie  nies.safe  ai.'^o  announced  that  the 
Senaie  had  passed  joint  and  concur- 
rent resolution-s  of  the  following  titles  in 
v.hich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.J.  R^-s.  125.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
.and  requesting  ihe  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14, 
1975.  as  ■  National  St.  Elizabeth  Seton  Day"; 
and 

S.  Cun.  Res  62  Concurrent  resolution  mak- 
ing appointment  of  funds  for  the  National 
Sy'~*(>:'n  or  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 


FATHER  WILLIAM  J.  O'BRIEN 

I  Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
'ireat  pleasure  to  introduce  today's  chap- 
lain of  the  day  to  our  colleagues. 

Father  William  J.  O'Brien  is  presently 
assistant  pastor  at  my  home  parish,  St. 
Jude  the  Apostle  in  South  Holland,  HI. 

Father  O'Brien  is  a  native  Chicagoan 
who  attended  St.  Christina's  elementary 
school.  Quigley  South  Preparatory  Sem- 
inary, Loyola  University,  and  received  his 
masters  in  divinity  from  St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake  Seminarj'.  The  Reverend  O'Brien 
was  ordained  May  9,  1973,  and  was  Im- 
mediately assigned  to  St.  Jude's  Parish 
in  the  south  suburbs. 

It  is  indeed  a  testament  to  the  high 
regard  with  which  father  is  held  by  his 
colleagues  to  note  that,  though  only  27 
years  of  age,  he  is  a  member  of  both  the 
Prie&ts  Senate  of  tlie  Archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Archdiocesan  Planning 
Committee. 

"Wliile  thanking  Father  O'Brien  on  be- 
half of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
his  inspiring  benediction  upon  today's 
activities,  I  want  to  voice  a  special  thanks 
to  his  parents — William  and  Irma 
O'Brien — who  are  with  us  today,  for  hav- 
ing given  mankind  a  special  gift — a  con- 
cerned priest. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  6.  TO  INSURE  RIGHT  TO  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  AND  PROVIDE  FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR 
SUCH  PURPOSE 

Ml-.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  6;  to 
insure  the  right  to  an  education  for  all 


liaiidicapped  children  and  to  provide 
financial  as.sistance  to  the  States  for 
such  purpose,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  upon  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Brademas,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Meeds.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Messrs.  Lehman, 
Cornell,  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Zefer- 
ETTi.  Miller  of  California.  Hall,  QriE, 
Bell.  Peyser,  Jeffords,  and  Pressler. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC -^^^ORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  702)  and 
a.sk  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  702 

Resolution  designating  membership  on  u 
standing  committee  of  the  House 
Resolved,  That  John  O.  Fart  of  Illinois  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 


FATHER  WILLIAM  J.  O  BRIEN 

'Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  re\ise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  congratulate  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Russo)  for  inviting  Father  William 
J.  O'Brien  to  the  House  today  to  give 
our  opening  prayer. 

Tlie  accomplishments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo)  In  his 
young  years  have  been  extraordinary  and 
we  are  grateful  to  him  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  hear  from  Father  O'Brien. 

Congressman  Russo  in  his  short  period 
of  time  in  the  Congress  has  made  sub- 
stantial legislative  contributions  and  he 
has  enhanced  those  contributions 
through  his  actions  today. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.   BOLLING.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Rules  may  have  until  midni4ht 
night  to  file  certain  privileged 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


nov 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  que  r 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  call  was  taken  by  electroqic 
\ice,  and  the  following  Members 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  501  I 

Anderson,  HI.  HarshA  Rangpl 

Andrews,  N.C.  Hefner  Ruppe 

Burke,  Fla.  Hungate  Satterfi4ld 

Conyers  Jarm&n  Scheuei 

Derwinski  Jordan  Stanton 

Dickinson  Kindness  Jame 

Diggs  McClory  Teague 

Dingell  Macdouald  Udall 

Drinan  Martin  Van  De^I 

Esch  Meeds  Waxma 

Pary  Neal  Young, 

Fraser  Pepper 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcill  399 
Members  have  recorded  their 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  furthek" 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


pi  esence 


pro- 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  DELA- 
TIONS TO  MEET  WEDNESDA  f  AND 
THURSDAY  DURING  5-M|NUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Si  bcom 
mittee  on  Labor-Management  Re  ations 
may  meet  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


roin 


EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND 
AGENCIES    APPROPRIATION 
1977— VETO  MESSAGE  FRO^  [ 
PRESIDENT      OP      THE      UNITED 
STATES 


oi 


busi- 

of  the 

H.R. 

the 


The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinishei . 
ness  is  the  further  consideration 
veto  message  of  the  President 
5901,    making    appropriations    fir 
Education  Division  and  related  a§  encies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3( ,  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  Septemljer  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House 
consideration,  pass  the  bill,  the 
tions  of  the  President  to  the 
notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood  i  for  1 
hour. 

GENERAL    LEAVX 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imous  consent  that  all  Members 
permitted  to  extend  their  remaj- 
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to-    the  veto  message  of  the  President  in  the 
rjeports.    body  of  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote  on 
ion  to    this  question, 
from        The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  we  are  about 
make     to  take  is  one,  of  course,  ot  great  im- 
is  not     portance  to  millions  of  young  people  all 
over  the  country.  As  the  Members  know. 
um  is     another  school  year  is  just  beginning, 
and  I  am  sure  that  everjone  who  is  inter- 
e  a     ested  in  education — and  tliat  should  be 
everyone — is    very    anxiou.sly    awaiting 
the  outcome  of  this  vote  on  the  veto  of 
de-     this  appropriation  bill, 
failed        Mr.  Speaker.  I,  of  course,  hope  the  veto 
is  overridden  so  that  the  education  pro- 
grams can  be  funded  without   further 
delay.  The  veto  of  this  bill  has  thrown 
the  education  program  into  a  state  of 
imcertainty.     This     veto     has     nearly 
frustrated  the  efforts  to  enact  an  early 
appropriation  bill  which  we  talked  about 
some  months  ago. 

The  Congress  sent  this  bill  to  the  White 
House  on  July  18.  That  was  well  before 
the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year. 
Now,  we  have  attached — the  Members 
will  remember  in  the  debates — consider- 
able urgency  to  the  enactment  of  an 
early  education  bill,  and  we  find  that 
these  efforts  have  been  stymied  by  the 
veto. 

Clearly  we  have  a  choice  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  Federal  funds  to 
be  spent  for  programs  of  education.  Very 
few  of  the  programs  in  this  bill  are  what 
we  refer  to  from  time  to  time  as  manda- 
tory spending  programs. 

Unlike  medicare,  medicaid,  welfare, 
social  security,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  the  other  so-called  mandatory 
spending  programs,  most  education  pro- 
grams are  determined  by  making  choices 
of  how  much  we  want  to  spend  for  the 
various  education  programs.  It  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  decide  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  spend  more,  or 
spend  less,  for  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  already 
answered  that  question  when  we  passed 
the  conference  report  on  this  bill  in  the 
House  about  2  months  ago.  As  you 
recall,  the  vote  was  370  to  42. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  put  the 
amoimt  of  this  bill  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. A  true  comparison  by  fiscal  year  is 
somewhat  diflBcult  here  because  this  bill 
does  not  actually  relate  only  to  fiscal 
year  1976.  It  is  just  not  that  kind  of  a 
bill.  That  is  one  of  the  problems.  For 
one  thing,  this  bill  includes  over  $2.5 
billion  in  advance  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1977.  Also  in  this  bill  there  is 
about  $500  million  for  that  3-month  tran- 
sition period  between  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  new  fiscal  year  1977.  which  the  Mem- 
bers know  now  will  begin,  on  October  1, 
1976.  That  has  never  appeared  before  in 
an  annual  appropriation  bill. 

The  President's  veto  message  refers  to 

$7.9  billion,  a  figure  which  he  says  is  $1.5 

billion  over  the  budget.  That  figure  is 

simply  the  total  amount,  as  I  indicated, 

unan-    of  all  of  the  items  in  this  bill, 

1  nay  be        If  one  is  trying  to  detennine — and  that 

ks  on    is  what  we  are  trying  to  do — the  amount 
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available  for  fi.scal  year  1976,  as  against 
last  fiscal  year,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
reach  that  figure  by  using  the  totals  in 
this  bill.  It  includes,  as  I  mentioned,  ad- 
vance appropriations  for  1977.  It  also  in- 
cludes that  3 -month  transition  period. 
Neither  one  of  those  has  anything  at  all 
to  do  with  fiscal  year  1976. 

If  we  take  tlie  amounts  in  the  bill  that 
are  available  just  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
we  get  a  much  better  view  of  what  the 
difference  is  from  year  to  year. 

The  total  amount  available  for  1976  is 
$7.3  billion.  That  is  $255  million  over  the 
comparable  amount  for  1975.  That 
amounts  to  about  a  3.6-percent  increase. 
That  is  far  below  the  current  inflation 
rate. 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  is  t)ie 
relationship  of  this  bill  to  the  Budget 
Committee  target.  A  lot  of  questions  have 
been  asked  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  creates  a  process  now  which  gives 
the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  set  its 
own  budget  and  fiscal  targets.  Portions 
of  that  new  act  are  now  being  imple- 
mented. 

Based  on  information  that  we  have 
from  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, this  bill  is  $400  million  below  the  tar- 
get set  for  education  in  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  for  1976. 

In  deciding  how  the  Members  will  vote 
on  this  veto,  I  think  they  should  consider 
this  question:  What  is  the  alternative  to 
this  bill? 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  certainly  bring  out  a  new  bill.  That 
poses  no  particular  problem  for  us.  But 
we  should  take  a  look  at  the  increases 
in  this  bill  that  are  over  the  budget. 
Check  the  programs  which  are  singled 
out  in  the  President's  veto  message  as  be- 
ing excessive. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
budget  proposed  program  reduction  of 
over  $800  million. 

One  of  the  major  increases  over  the 
budget  is  for  impacted  aid.  The  budget 
requested  $266  million.  That  is  a  cut- 
back of  nearly  $400  million  in  the  im- 
pacted aid  program.  The  President's  veto 
message  says  that  program  is  a  luxury 
we  can  no  longer  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, every  Piesident  since  Eisenhower 
has  tried  to  cut  back  on  this  program, 
and  Congress  has  consistently  refused 
to  do  it.  There  are  over  370  congres- 
sional districts  affected  by  impact  aid. 

Just  last  year  the  basic  law  on  the  im- 
pacted aid  program  was  very  drastically 
changed.  The  new  law  does  make  some 
slight  reductions,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  program  was  liberalized  even  fur- 
ther, even  to  go  so  far  as  to  mandate 
appropriation  levels.  It  set  up  a  new 
method  for  distributing  appropriations, 
the  so-called  tier  system,  which  in  effect 
prescribes  the  level  of  appropriation.  It 
also  provides  payments  for  children  in 
public  housing. 

Another  major  difference  is  in  higher 
education.  In  this  area  the  bill  is  $434 
million  over  the  budget.  Most  of  this  in- 
crease is  for  student  aid  programs,  in- 
cluding the  college  work-study  program, 
the  supplemental  education  grants,  and 
the  direct  student  loan  program.  Tho.se 
are   some   of   the   programs   which   the 
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budget  intends  to  cut  out  altogether  or  to 
I'educe  materially. 

By  the  way.  there  were  other  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  budget.  I  refer  to 
aid  to  the  handicapped,  vocational  edu- 
cation,  libraries,  and  programs  for  bi- 
lingual education. 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  the  alternative  to  this 
bill  will  inevitably  require  some  cutback 
or  will  require  the  elimination  of  many 
education  programs.  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  cutbacks  will  amount  to,  but  from 
the  President's  message,  obviously  they 
will  be  material  and  siz;able. 

Each  year  laws  are  enacted  which  au- 
thorize new  or  expanded  education  pro- 
grams. The  President — not  just  the  in- 
cumbent but  evei-y  President — just  signs 
these  authorization  bills  time  after  time. 
No  one  seems  to  woiTy  about  inflation 
or  the  deficit  when  these  authorizations 
are  enacted.  It  is  routinely  expected  that 
those  penny-pinchers  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  ought  to  teke  care  of 
the  budget  and  to  take  care  of  the  fi- 
nances and  everything  else.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  that  this  committee  has  done  a 
tremendous  job  over  the  yeai-s  in  hold- 
ing down  Federal  spending. 

I  should  remind  the  Members  that  tliis 
is  not  the  original  bill  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  This  bill 
has  the  support  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  Members  on  both  sides  ot  the  aisle. 

It  does  provide  for  Increases.  This  is 
not  a  standstill  funding  bill.  We  do  not 
suggest  that. 

If  we  w-ant  a  bill  with  level  f  luiding,  if 
we  want  a  bill  with  all  these  cutbacks 
and  the  elimination  of  these  progi-ams, 
then  we  should  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 
In  that  event  we  will  try  to  get  another 
bill  before  the  House  some  time  before 
Christmas.  Just  stick  around.  I  do  not 
know  when  it  will  be. 

However,  if  tlie  Members  feel  that  the 
colleges  and  the  schools  cannot  absorb 
cutbacks  in  Federal  spending  to  operate 
their  educational  programs,  if  we  want 
to  give  them  sufficient  time  to  plan  on 
the  use  of  these  funds,  and  if  we  believe, 
to  use  the  President's  own  words  in  his 
veto  message,  "that  education  is  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  of  this  Republic," 
then  we  should  vote  to  override  the  veto. 
Ml'.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Members 
do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FIXDOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon>  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  veto 
by  any  President  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  legislative  branch.  At 
times  we  should  vote  to  sustain;  at  times 
we  should  vote  to  override. 

There  is  not  a  very  clear-cut  issue  on 
the  matter  of  Federal  spending  involved 
in  the  veto  message  today.  This  is  really 
not  a  major  contest  between  liberals  and 
conservatives,  as  I  shall  explain. 

I  am  voting  and  urging  the  Members 
to  vote  to  override  the  veto.  I  believe  the 
great  majority  of  the  Members  will  vote 
to  override  the  veto  for  good  and  sufft- 
clent  reasons. 


We  believe  in  orderly  procedure.  We 
made  a  special  effort  and  brought  out 
a  separate  education  appropriation  bill 
early  this  year.  The  House  pas.sed  the 
bill  in  April,  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
Senate.  It  passed  the  Senate  in  June.  It 
was  vetoed  in  late  July. 

Our  objective  was  to  advise  the  .school 
students  and  the  -schools  and  colleges  as 
soon  as  reasonably  possible  w^hat  they 
could  count  on  by  way  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation because  they  needed  to  know, 
and  they  needed  to  know  early — cei-tainly 
they  need  to  know  now  because  the  new 
school  year  is  now  undenvay.  We  have 
passed  the  point  of  no  return  when  it 
comes  to  this  school  year.  We  need  to 
.settle  this  matter  today. 

The  conference  report  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  by  the  Senate  by  over- 
whelming votes.  It  is  not  the  bill  that  I 
would  personally  have  written,  but  in  the 
legislative  business,  we  have  to  com- 
promise differences  and  come  out  with 
the  best  that  can  be  agreed  upon. 

This  is  not  the  bill  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  itself  wrote  originally, 
but  it  is  the  bill  which  was  approved  by 
an  ovenvhelming  majority  of  the  Hou.se 
and  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  show  the  Membej-s  and  let  me 
make  it  very  clear  why  a  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  is  not  going  to  save 
va.st  amounts  of  money. 

We  are  now  operating  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  far  as  funding  for 
education  goes. 

The  continuing  resolution  provides  that 
spending  for  these  programs  shall  be  at 
the  level  of  the  appropriation  bill  that 
passed  In  the  House  or  the  appropriation 
bill  that  passed  in  the  Senate  before  July 
1,  whichever  is  lower  in  each  item.  We 
are  spending  at  that  level  now  because 
both  bills  were  passed  before  July  1.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  there  is  not  very 
much  difference  relatively  between  the 
present  rate  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
continuing  resolution  and  the  rate  under 
the  vetoed  bill. 

If  the  President's  veto  would  save  $1 
billion,  $2  hundred  million,  or  $11/2  bil- 
lion, we  would  be  confronted  with  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  But  the  President's  veto, 
if  sustained  will  save  at  the  most  only 
about  $150  million  out  of  this  $8  bUlion 
appropriation  bill.  This  is  because  the 
level  of  the  continuing  resolution,  which 
of  course  is  already  law,  is  much  higher 
than  the  President's  budget  request,  and 
it  is  the  level  under  which  education 
would  be  funded  if  this  veto  were  sus- 
tained. That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
clear  to  the  Members. 

It  is  too  late  to  change  gears  and  ex- 
pect to  biing  in  a  new  bill  as  the  new 
school  year  goes  along.  We  do  not  have 
the  time  to  do  that.  The  schools  ha\'e 
already  started.  The  young  men  and 
women  are  asking  for  loans  and  schools 
are  anticipating  assistance  under  the 
many  programs  funded  in  the  bill.  So  I 
think  it  would  be  futile  in  the  first  place 
to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  because  we 
would  still  go  along  at  the  same  level 
which  the  vetoed  bill  would  carry  us,  le.ss 
about  $150  million. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Members  may 
be  able  to  understand  why  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 


the  interest  of  orderliness  and  becavuse 
economy  is  not  the  real  issue  here,  will 
vote  without  equivocation  or  hesitation 
to  override  the  veto.  I  tlilnk  that  Is  the 
only  logical  position  we  can  take  at  this 
time.  If  next  year  the  Congress  wishes 
to  change  the  impact  aid  legislation,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  changed  somewhat, 
we  may  do  so.  But,  as  I  say,  it  is  too  late 
for  this  year  now.  We  Iiave  passed  the 
point  of  no  return.  In  short  I  am  tryms 
to  say  that  a  vote  to  sustam  is  not  a  great 
economy  vote,  it  would  be  a  vote  against 
orderliness  in  the  schools  and  in  the  col- 
leup.s  and  against  orderliness  in  the  leg- 
islative process  so  I  urge  the  Member.s 
to  override  the  President's  veto  as  the 
only  logical  alternative  available  to  us. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes>. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
especially  disheartened  to  see  the  F»resl- 
dent  veto  H.R.  5901,  the  education  divi- 
sion and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1976. 

As  you  know,  1976  will  be  a  landmark 
year  for  a  nmnber  of  reasons.  Not  only 
w-ill  we  be  celebrating  the  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial, we  will  be  celebrating  the 
?00th  buthday  of  "doing  things  our  way." 
For  200  years  we  have  been  teaching  our 
children  in  a  public  educational  system, 
the  value  of  freedom,  the  value  of  choice, 
and  the  value  of  education.  The  essential 
question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  now  is. 
"Are  we  still  giving  our  children  these 
choices  through  oiu-  educational  sy.s- 
tem?" 

I  think  not.  Not  when  Inflation  has 
driven  up  the  costs  of  education  so  high 
that  many  students — and  their  parents — 
cannot  afford  the  costs  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. Not  when  nationwide  tests  are 
showing  a  drop  in  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  our  teenagers.  And  not  when 
the.se  very  students  are  facing  joblessness 
upward  of  20  percent  when  they  do  try 
to  seek  employment.  And  finally  not 
when  the  citizens  themselves  are  resist- 
ing higher  taxes  to  pay  for  essential  edu- 
cational priorities  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

The  pressure  of  inflation,  along  with 
the  effects  of  the  recession,  have  hit  our 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tional programs  with  debilitating  effects 
unparalleled  in  our  time.  High  unem- 
ployment and  lower  levels  of  economic 
activity  have  led  to  reduced  revenues  for 
States,  cities,  and  independent  local 
school  districts,  as  well  as  increased 
drains  on  available  resoiu'ces  to  pay  the 
increased  costs  of  welfare  and  imem- 
ployment  programs.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  poorly  equipped  to  sup- 
plement any  reduction  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. Actually,  our  largest  cities  are 
hardest  hit.  where  unemployment  and 
the  drop  in  industrial  activity  have  been 
most  acute. 

Already,  because  localities  have  had  to 
start  cutting  corners,  many  worthwhile 
programs  like  physical  education,  music 
and  art  have  been  cut  from  curriculimis. 
Even  instruction  has  had  to  be  pared 
down  as  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  have  spiraled.  You  cannot  really 
put  money  into  enlarging  programs  if 
the  lights  are  going  out.  In  many  areas, 
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the  school  day  has  been  shateiied  as 
well  as  the  school  year  to  tr;r  to  save 
funds  for  the  t>are  essentialsJ  Our  ex- 
p^Kiltures  such  as  tiunsport^tkin  and 
school  lunches  hare  had  to  be  ^ut  back. 
And  of  coarse  the  parents  cA  sc)iool  chil- 
dren must  bear  these  additiahal  costs 
and  responsibUitles — they  cannpt  be  just 
eliminated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  I  anyone's 
mind  that  costs  have  been  rising  for  all 
theae  things.  Schools  must  bf  heated, 
too.  Teacher  demands  for  pay  increases 
and  the  acconrpanying  spread  of  teacher 
unionization  have  also  added  ectra  bar- 
dens  to  school  budgets.  So  have  the  at- 
tempts to  expand  equal  educatic  nal  serv- 
ices to  an  handicapped  childrei  i,  as  weU 
•8  those  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we— and  our 
children— really  need  HJl.  5M01.  Yet. 
President  Ford  said  the  legislation  was 
fiscally  Irresponsible.  How  he  <ould  say 
this  is  really  beyond  my  compn  thension. 
We  all  want  to  keep  down  spending,  I  am 
rare — but  at  the  expense  of  oui-  children, 
our  strongest  foundation  for  th;  future? 
The  appropriations  provided  for  1976 
represented  an  Increase  of  onlj  8.1  per- 
cent over  1975  appropriations,  certainly 
a  fi£:ure  much  below  the  prevailing  rate 
of  inflation  for  this  time  period.  More- 
over, the  funding  level  for  HJl.  5901  is 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  resolution  for  education 
funds.  If  the  appropriation  level  for  H.R. 
5901  exceeded  the  administration  budg- 
et request,  it  was  primarily  because  tne 
budget  request  sent  over  by  l>resident 
Pord  was  financially  inadequate — almost 
$800  milhon  below  the  1975  aipropria- 
Cloas.  How  could  we  agree  in  g)od  con- 
science to  that,  when  we  are  all  oo  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  rising  costs  t  lat  have 
had  to  cut  into  educational  irograms 
across  tlie  country  for  our  yoi  ngsters? 
We  would  be  renegglng  on  on»  of  our 
most  basic  and  meaningful  Federal 
priorities,  that  of  a  wholehearied  com- 
mitment to  quality  education  fc  r  all  oui 
children. 

The  impact  aid  programs  we  -e  also  a 
target  of  Mr.  Ford's  criticism.  Tl  lese  pro- 
visious  for  impact  aid  in  H.R.  5  901  were 
not  some  half-baked  addition!  to  the 
bill;  they  were  the  result  of  careful  re- 
search and  painstaking  calculations  to 
make  the  programs  fiscally  feaj  ible  and 
more  workable.  They  were  also  ntended 
to  balance  the  loss  of  title  I,  par:  C  funds 
by  most  needy  school  systems. 

We  all  have  needy  school  systems  In 
oui'  congressional  districts,  Mr.  Speaker. 
And  we  also  have  great  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  am  hoping  that  ve  shall 
override  this  veto  as  expediti  >usly  as 
possible.  We  not  only  have  scmething 
Uke  the  budget  to  answer  to,  whi  :h  seems 
to  us  like  a  heavy  cloud  as  it  is ;  we  have 
our  childien  to  answer  to,  and  ^eir  fu- 
tures. And  of  course,  on  the  e\  e  of  the 
Bicentennial,  our  children's  fu;uie  will 
be  the  Nation's  future.  And  we  nust  not 
forget  it  at  this  most  crucial  .  uncture. 
Ml'.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  body  v  ill  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  by  iin  over- 
whelming vote.  In  this  way  we  can  say 
to  liim  loud  and  clear  that  not  only  do 
we  love  America  but  we  love  our  children 
and  their  future  In  America  ev;n  more. 


Mr.  JTOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  C^alifomla  (Mr.  ILufifAFORS) . 
Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  that  President  Ford  Is  trying  to 
wage  a  fierce  light  against  the  monster 
of  inflation.  But  I  am  afraid  that  in  veto- 
ing the  education  bill  he  is  jousting  with 
windmills. 

We  have  managed  to  override  only  one 
of  the  President's  vetoes  this  year,  that 
of  S.  66  authorizing  funds  for  certain 
crying  health  needs.  I  believe  that  educa- 
tion is  just  as  ImiJortant.  Even  if  the 
President's  veto  is  overridden,  the  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1976  will  exceed  that 
for  fiscal  1975  by  only  $220  million,  an 
embarrassing  amount  that  is  not  neaily 
enough  to  match  the  inflation  we  have 
had  in  the  meantime,  let  alone  new  re- 
quirements such  as  impact  aid  for  schools 
laboring  under  desegregation  programs 
and  for  communities  losing  their  tax 
bases  yet  increasing  their  enrollments 
and  per  capita  costs.  Indeed,  the  appro- 
priation would  still  be  $700  milhon  below 
the  budget  guidelines  Congress  recom- 
mended last  May.  Without  the  appropri- 
ation, education  will  be  funded  by  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  below  even  1975  levels, 
and  schools  will  have  to  cut  back  services 
drastically,  and  maybe  in  the  end  con- 
tribute to  inflation  anyway  by  boosting 
tuitions  and  seeking  State  and  local  fi- 
nancing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Long  Beach  schools 
in  my  own  district.  Mi-.  Speaker,  it  is 
estimated  that  Federal  aid  has  increased 
only  6  percent  since  1970-71,  despite  a 
36  percent  boom  in  inflation.  We  will 
stand  to  lose  $1,062,120 — a  25  percent 
cut  over  last  year — in  addition  to  the 
10-percent  inflation  we  have  suffered. 
This  would  be,  I  am  told,  the  equivalent 
of  an  8-percent  Increase  in  property 
taxes,  the  dismissal  of  65  teachers  and 
502  half-time  teacher  aides. 

The  people  of  my  district  will  not  stand 
for  this.  I  am  tnfly  Indebted  to  the  Long 
Beach  Independent  Press-Telegram  for 
stating  this  case  so  persuasively,  and  I 
Include  its  recent  editorial  at  this  point 
hi  the  Record: 

OVESUDE  Ford's  Veto 

President  Ford's  veto  of  tbe  education 
money  bUl — H.E.  6901 — comes  up  for  an  over- 
ride vote  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Tuesday.  IX  that  succeed.s,  the  Senate  will 
then  vote  on  It. 

Congress  should  vote  to  overturn  the  Teto. 

The  bill  provides  $7.5  bUllon  In  funds  for 
nKtre  than  100  separate  education  programs 
for  state  and  local  agencies.  That  represents 
no  expansion  In  federal  financing  for  educa- 
tion. Given  the  increases  in  inflation,  the 
sum  falls  far  short  of  providing  the  levels  of 
aid  needed. 

The  Long  Beach  tinifled  School  Di.strlct 
stands  to  lose  $1.1  million  in  federal  funds 
if  the  veto  is  sustained  and  If  no  substitute 
appropriations  biU  Is  approved  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

That  loss  would  be  a  particularly  painful 
one  for  the  Long  Beach  district,  which  has 
seen  Its  reserve  funds  dwindle  to  below  th« 
danger  point.  If  the  entire  $1.1  million  In 
federal  funds  were  lost,  the  district  would 
have  a  $3.6-mllllon  deficit  Tor  the  1975-76 
fiscal  year. 

President  Ford  vetoed  the  bUl  because  it 
was  $1.5  billion  higher  than  bis  15-month 
budget  request  for  education,  and  also  be- 
cause the  bill  does  not  respect  his  desire 
to  cut  federal  school  aid  drastically  in  cer- 


tain areas:  Impact  aid  for  communities  with 
federal  operations  that  add  to  school  popu- 
lation while  reducing  the  local  property  tax 
base;  emergency  school  aid  for  communities 
undergoing  school  desegregation;  library  re- 
Bouroes;  and  aid  for  educating  the  handi- 
capped. 

These  programs  are  wort^y,  as  the  Presi- 
dent would  no  doubt  agree,  but  Ford  Is  con- 
cerned that  fuU  financing  for  them  would 
have  an  Inflationary  Impact. 

The  concern  Is  a  legitimate  one.  It  is  lea.<t 
persuasive,  however,  in  the  ca.se  of  Impa-ct 
aid,  which  would  represent  by  far  the  largest 
loss  to  Long  Beach.  That  aid  U  designed  sim- 
ply to  provide  partial  compensation  to  school 
districts  for  the  loss  of  property  tax  funds 
that  results  from  tax  exempticns  for  federal 
installations  and  federal  housing. 

Oa  the  bp.sl.s  cf  average  dally  attendance. 
Long  Beach  has  about  53.200  pupils  whose 
parents  are  employed  by  local  industries  and 
businesses  that  pay  property  taxes  and  who 
live  In  residences  that  are  taxed.  Another 
5,400  pupils  have  parents  who  are  employed  In 
tax-exempt  federal  activities  cr  live  in  tax- 
exempt  federal  housing. 

The  cost  of  educating  the  children  In  the 
second  group  Is  roughly  $6.5  mlUlon  a  year. 
State  aid  can  be  expected  to  provide  $700,- 
000.  If  the  President's  veto  Is  overridden,  the 
impact  aid  a.'ailable  will  probably  be  $1,015,- 
000.  That  still  leaves  the  heaviest  burden 
for  educating  these  children  en  local  tax- 
payers. 

Any  cut  In  federal  aid  would  add  to  the 
local  taxpayers'  burden. 

Across  the  nation,  other  communities  are 
In  simUar  predicaments.  For  that  reason,  a 
veto  override  is  a  strong  posslbUlty. 

It  should  be  achieved.  If  it  is  not.  Con- 
gress should  move  swiftly  to  put  together  an 
education  appropriations  biU  that  can  win 
the  President's  approval  and  restore  as  much 
money  as  possible  to  the  nation's  hard- 
pressed  school  systems. 

Education  is  as  Important  a  national  pri- 
ority as  any  that  America  has.  That  priority 
should  be  reflected  in  congressional  voting 
on  appropriations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  lo 
compliment  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  splendid 
and  outstanding  way  they  are  present- 
ing the  ca.se  to  override  this  veto  today. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
have  done  an  excellent  job  in  outlining 
the  reasons  for  voting  to  override. 

H.R.  5901  provides  $7.9  billion  for  edu- 
cation programs  administered  by  the 
Education  Division.  This  is  tlie  largest 
amount  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  ever  appropriated  for  education.  We 
can  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Coii- 
gi'ess  has  shown  this  commitment  to  im- 
proving the  education  of  all  Americans. 

In  vetoing  H.R.  5901  the  President 
stated  that  this  bill  provides  "too  much" 
for  education.  He  asserted  that  we  must 
cut  back  on  this  appropriation  becau.Ge 
the  American  taxpayer  and  the  American 
economy  cannot  afford  this  expenditt-.re 
of  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  mistaken.  This  appropriation,  as 
large  as  it  is,  does  not  go  far  enough. 
H.R.  5901  contains  a  $255  million  in- 
crease for  education  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1976  as  compared  to  fiscal  year  1975. 
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This  comes  to  a  3.6-percent  increase  In 
appropriations  for  1976  over  1975. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Consumer  Price 
iDdex  for  fiscal  year  1975  showed  an  In- 
citase  of  8.5  percent.  In  other  words,  in- 
flation increased  8.5  percent  in  the  last 
year. 

Consequently,  our  increased  appro- 
p.  iation  of  3.6  percent  is  not  even  half 
oi  the  amount  needed  for  education  to 
k'.ep  pace  with  inflation.  How  could  this 
appropriation  possibly  be  called  infla- 
tionary? 

For  example,  for  higher  education  pro- 
grams there  is  less  than  a  1-percent  in- 
crease over  the  fiscal  year  19t5  appropii- 
ation.  Compare  this,  if  you  will,  with  the 
12-percent  average  increase  in  cost  of 
pubUc  colleges  this  year  and  an  8-percent 
average  increase  at  private  colleges. 
■Viewed  another  way,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  demonstrated  an  expressed 
need  of  over  $2  billion  for  direct  loan, 
work-study  and  supplemental  EOG 
moneys.  This  bill  appropriates  less  than 
$1  billion  for  these  three  programs,  that 
is  less  than  50  percent  of  what  is  needed. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  concern- 
ing this  conference  report  and  the  Presi- 
dent's statements  about  it  that  the  in- 
creased appropriations  provided  in  the 
biU  are  well  within  the  budget  ceihng  set 
by  congress  earlier  this  year  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  H.R.  5901  provides  $7,295  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1976  while  the  congres- 
sional budget  resolution  provides  a  cell- 
ing for  education  of  $7,675  biUion. 

In  other  words,  H.R.  5901  is  $379  mil- 
lion under  the  congressional  budget  ceil- 
ing provided  for  education  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  H.R.  5901  definitely  is  no  "budget 
busting"  biU.  It  is  well  within  the  budget 
level  set  by  Congress. 

In  considering  this  conference  report 
we  must  also  keep  in  mind  two  additional 
reasons  for  the  increased  appropriations 
provided  in  the  bill.  The  most  important 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  H.R.  5901 
not  only  provides  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1976  but  it  also  provides  appropriations 
for  the  transition  quarter  into  our  new 
fiscal  year  and  advanced  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  transition  quar- 
ter appropriations  are  a  "one  shot"  occur- 
rence, solely  needed  to  help  the  Federal 
Government  make  the  transition  to  the 
new  fiscal  year  begmning  October  1, 
1976. 

The  additional  amounts  provided  in 
H.R.  5901  for  advanced  appropriations 
come  to  $185,633,852.  As  chaii-man  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  most  serious  complaint  I  keep 
hearing  about  Federal  education  pro- 
grams is  that  local  school  districts  and 
colleges  and  universities  do  not  know 
ahead  of  time  how  much  Federal  aid 
they  are  going  to  receive.  Appropriations 
provided  1  year  in  advance  of  expenditure 
will  resolve  this  problem,  and  in  my 
opinion  vastly  strengthen  Federal  aid 
programs. 

Many  of  us  have  been  working  toward 
ihis  goal  of  advanced  appropriations  for 
years,  and  I  am  enormously  pleased  that 
this  appropriations  bill  contains  advance 
appropriations  for  so  many  Federal  aid 
programs,  such  as  title  I  and  adult  edu- 
cation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  every  Member  of  the  House 


ought  to  be  proud  to  cast  a  vote  today  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  5901. 
Each  of  us  in  voting  to  override  will  be 
making  a  strong  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, and  we  will  be  making  this  commit- 
ment in  a  sensible,  noninflationary  man- 
ner. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.<5achiusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  5901. 

The  Congress  instituted  forward  fuiid- 
ing  to  avoid  the  situation  we  now  have. 
Educational  institutions  cannot  make 
plans  and  carry  them  out  overnight.  The 
start  of  the  school  year  is  not  tlie  time 
to  be  cutting  back  on  money  for  educa- 
tional activities.  The  administration's 
refusal  to  recognize  the  need  for  educa- 
tional funding  is  playing  havoc  with 
many  important  school  programs.  A  sus- 
tained veto  now  will  send  the  bill  back 
to  committee  and  we  will  lose  a  year  of 
rational  educational  planning  that  can 
never  be  replaced. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Adams,  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  argu- 
ment that  this  bill  aggravates  the  pro- 
jected budget  deficit  will  just  not  suffice. 
H.R.  5901  appropriates  only  $646  million 
over  last  year's  spending  levels.  This 
bill  is  almost  $400  million  below  the  first 
budget  resolution  estimates  for  fiscal 
1976.  Congi'ess  is  indeed  exercising  fiscal 
restraint. 

What  Congress  is  not  doing  Is  faltering 
in  our  commitment  to  education.  We 
cannot  afford  to  give  shoj-tshrlft  to  our 
educational  Institutions.  Too  much  de- 
pends on  them. 

I  am  sure  many  Members  share  my 
concern  over  the  fate  of  many  important 
educational  programs.  Elementary  and 
seconary  education,  adult  and  vocational 
educational  programs,  library  services, 
bilingual  educational  prorjrams — the 
very  fabric  of  education  will  be  affected 
if  this  veto  is  sustained.  Western  Massa- 
chusetts is  proud  of  its  fine  education 
programs.  I  know  other  ai'eas  of  the 
country  feel  similarly  about  their  pro- 
grams. We  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize 
the  effort  this  bill  represents — Federal 
forward  funding  of  educational  assist- 
ance so  that  tlie  many  local  educational 
authorities  of  this  Nation  can  properly 
plan  and  deliver  quality  education  to 
the  Nation's  students. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  the  chah'man  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  not  only  their 
fiscal  responsibility  in  tills  area,  but  also 
their  firmness  In  establishing  a  budget 
priority  for  education  within  the  spec- 
trum of  the  functional  categories  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  words  proclaiming 
his  strong  commitment  to  education  in 
our  counti-y,  President  Ford  has  vetoed 
the  education  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  H,R.  5901. 


This  is  a  bill  which  finances  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  educational  pro- 
gi'anis  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, emergency  school  aid,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  occupational,  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  and  numerous 
otlier  programs.  The  rationale  for  tliis 
veto  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to  support 
education  to  the  extent  approved  by  the 
Congress,  that  approval  of  this  bill  will 
aggravate  the  projected  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  and  tliat  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Congress  represents 
"part  of  tlie  trend  over  the  past  several 
years — a  little  more  for  every  program." 

As  chaii-man  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Ford's  ra- 
tionale for  this  veto.  I  camiot  accept  his 
statement  that  the  funds  provided  in  this 
bill  will  spend  this  country  Into  in- 
solvency. Our  scorekeeping  report  indi- 
cates that  this  appropriation  bill  falls 
nearly  $400  million  below  the  estimates 
made  in  the  First  Budget  Resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  Yest«rday  I  placed  a 
detailed  comparison  of  this  bill  with  the 
President's  budget  and  a  report  indicat- 
ing the  amounts  actually  appropriated 
for  education  in  fiscal  year  1974  and 
fiscal  year  1975.  Tliis  chart  can  be  found 
in  yesterday's  Record  at  page  27932. 

The  Congress  to  date  is  also  within 
the  overall  spending  targets  set  forth  in 
tlie  first  concurrent  budget  resolution.  I 
sent  a  report  on  tliis  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  by  letter  dated  August  29. 
Copies  of  this  analysis  can  be  found  ui 
yesterday's  Record  on  pages  27932  and 
27933. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Ln- 
poundnient  Control  Act  of  1974  grew 
out  of  an  overwhelming  belief  that  the 
Congress,  not  the  administi-ation,  must 
be  responsible  for  Federal  spending  and 
for  the  setting  of  priorities  in  Federal 
programs.  We  are  accepting  that  respon- 
sibility. President  Ford  has  stated  that 
education  is  so  important  to  the  life  and 
vitality  of  our  counti-y  that  it  is  "one 
of  is  foundation  stones."  This  is  not 
shown  by  tlie  administration's  budget 
request  to  Congress  that  asks  for  $5  mil- 
lion less  in  actual  spending  during  fis- 
cal year  1976  than  was  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$844  million  less  than  was  actually  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  Congress  con- 
sidei-ed  this  recommendation  and  re- 
jected it.  We  acted  under  our  authority 
in  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  to  set  national 
priority  for  education  and  allocated 
$7,295  million  for  education  during  fiscal 
year  1976.  When  we  establish  general  tar- 
gets in  the  first  resolution  we  should  sup- 
port congressional  efforts  to  maintain 
spending  efforts  with  tliese  targets  as  well 
as  supporting  efforts  to  reduce  spending 
when  targets  are  exceeded. 

It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  when 
the  President  requested  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  fiscal  year  1976  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  for  some  other  categories 
such  as  national  defense  and  foreign 
aid  the  Congress  used  its  power  to  set 
congressional  targets  below  the  Presi- 
dential budget  request.  We  are  carefully 
watching  these  targets  also  and  I  re- 
cently reminded  Members  we  must  ex- 
ercise great  care  or  spending  for  such 
area.s    as    military    procurement    could 
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easily  exceed  our  targets.  I  iiade  the 
same  point  when  the  school  Imch  bill 
was  on  the  floor. 

This  Is  what  the  congressloniil  budget 
process  Is  all  about.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  toward  effectively  Implnnentlng 
that  process.  We  have  shown  th  it  we  are 
willing  to  act  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
maimer.  For  the  first  time  we  tiave  de- 
bated and  agreed  upon  a  single  congres- 
sional budget  target  .setting  otr  budget 
priorities;  and  to  date  we  ha  I'D  acted 
successfully  to  come  close  to  ttie  mark 
of  the  spending  targets  which  'ill  keep 
the  Nation  close  to  the  overal  figures 
for  revenues  outlays  and  deficits  set  forth 
in  the  first  congi'essional  budge  t  resolu- 
tion. 

I  personally  endorse  the  s  atement 
that  a  strong  educational  sj'ster  i  is  vital 
to  tlae  health  of  our  country  and,  as 
chali-man  of  the  House  Budget '  i^ommlt- 
tee.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagu  *s  to  re- 
affirm their  commitment  to  mai  ntaining 
congressional  budget  priorities  I  y  voting 
to  override  the  Presidential  vetc  of  H.R. 
5901. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hop.-  would 
the  gentleman  answer  the  questli  )n  about 
targets?  In  the  budget  resolution  if  one 
did  not  support  that  target,  if  one 
thought  that  target  In  the  first  nstance 
was  too  high,  could  one  use  t  le  same 
line  of  reasoning  as  the  gentle  nan  did 
today? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  a  member  of  1  he  com- 
mittee or  as  an  Individual? 
Mr.  LATTA.  Both. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  An  Individual  Mi  imber  is 
always  free  to  vote  his  consclenc »  on  the 
floor  and  therefore  I  imderstjnd  the 
gentleman's  position.  My  posltio  i  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  Is  thi  ,t  as  the 
Congress  has  voted  the  first  targ(  ts  I  feel 
there  Is  a  responsibility  for  us  to  (ompare 
those  targets  on  each  bill  to  see  If  the 
proposed  floor  action  is  above  <  r  below 
such  target.  I  want  to  emphasize '  hat  it  is 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  indivlduil  com- 
mittees to  work  the  details  of  each  bill 
but  the  Budget  Committee  should  indi- 
cate to  the  House  whether  or  no ;  a  par- 
ticular bill  will  move  the  total  resolu- 
tion significantly  above  or  belDw  the 
overall  concurrent  resolution  flrures. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentle  nan  for 
yielding  but  I  w  Ish  to  point  out  1  hat  one 
cannot  use  the  "target"  argurient  in 
those  instances  where  the  inlividual 
Member  did  not  agree  with  tho.'^  '  target' 
figures  when  they  passed  the  Hmse. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  10  mlnu,es,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  distinguished  gei  itleman 
from  niinols  <Mr.  Michel),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  commit  tee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
sxipport  of  the  President's  veto  of  this 
bill  and  urge  a  vote  to  sustain. 

As  we  all  know,  H.R.  5901  exc<eds  the 
budget  recommendation  by  $1,3  45,973,- 
952.  At  a  time  when  the  projectec  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1976  has  already 
exceeded  the  $60  billion  line  di-iawn  by 
the  President,  such  an  addition  to  the 
deficit  is  unconscionable,  even  if  all  the 
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The  excessive  natiux  of  H.R.  5901,  un- 
less we  sustain  the  veto,  also  Increases 
the  likelihood  that  the  higher  congres- 
sional budget  deficit  win  be  breached 
substantially,  and  may  very  well  reach 
the  $83  billion  level  projected  by  our  own 
budget  scorekeeping  report. 

If  we  take  interest  costs  alone,  given 
present  market  rates,  they  will  be  at  least 
$1  billion  higher  than  estimated  in  the 
April  budget  resolution.  Likcwi.se.  esti- 
mates for  a  range  of  ■'entitlement"  pro- 
grams will  be  at  least  $2  billion  higher. 

Therefore,  even  with  the  large  cuts  in 
defease  and  foi-eign  aid  as.sunied  in  the 
April  resolution,  new  efforts  at  expendi- 
ture control  appear  a  mast  if  Conj^ress 
is  not  to  be  forced  into  voting  for  even 
higher  deficits  in  its  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  on  which  we  mupt  act 
by  November  1. 

And  when  that  vote  comes,  where  will 
the  vote  of  those  be  who  wiil  today  vote 
to  override  this  veto  and  by  their  vote 
add  to  the  deficit? 

What  we  arc  doing  by  our  lack  of 
fiscal  discipline  is  fanning  the  future 
fires  of  inflation  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  seeking  to  add  a  degiee  of 
stability  to  the  economy.  TTiis  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  this  bill, 
in  T.hich  an  estimated  $800  million  of 
the  increase  over  the  budget  will  be  spent 
In  fiscal  year  1977,  thus  adding  to  next 
years  deficit.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  already  pro,jecting  a  $50 
to  $S0  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
based  on  current  spending  ievels,  an 
amount  which  is  ^me  to  exacarbate  our 
borrowing  and  interest  problems. 

Education  lobbyists  have  been  making 
the  argtmient  that  this  bill  Is  only  be- 
tween 3  and  8  percent  above  last  year's 
spending  level,  and  therefore  does  not 
even  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  inflation. 
The  fact  Is  that  Federal  expenditures  for 
education  have  risen  by  200  percent  over 
the  past  decade,  far  in  excess  of  the  50 
percent  rate  of  inflation  over  the  same 
period. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  expenditures 
by  all  levels  of  government  for  education 
have  risen  by  172  percent  during  this 
same  period,  and  teachers  salaries  have 
gone  up  by  86  percent.  T^e  increase  in 
salaries  has  thus  substantially  exceeded 
both  the  cost  of  living  rise  and  the 
average  rate  of  increase  for  all  workers 
nationwide — 60  percent.  The  talk  about 
shortchanging  education  and  the  stu- 
dent is  tlius  as  phony  as  can  be. 

Tiu-ning  the  tables  around,  however.  It 
seems  f  ah-  to  ask  just  what  have  oxu-  sub- 
stantial expenditures  for  education  and 
teachers  salaries  acldeved  for  us  during 
this  period  of  time.  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post  provides  us  with  the  answer — 
an  actual  decline  in  student  achievement 
and  learning  as  measured  by  test  scores. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons 
why  people  out  at  the  grassroots  are 
declaring  with  greater  frequency  that 
simply  pouring  more  and  more  money 
into  education  Is  not  the  answer.  Peo- 
ple are  much  more  frequently  tuining 
down  school  bond  issues,  with  43.8  per- 
cent of  such  issues  being  rejected  in 
1974  compared  with  27.5  percent  in  1964. 
Earlier  this  year  in  New  Jersey,  where 
the  people  have  the  cpportunity  to  vote 
on  their  school  budgets,  58  peiTent  of 


the  budgets  went  down  to  defeat,  an  all- 
time  record.  In  my  own  State,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  cut  educational  funding  by 
$110  mllUon,  in  order  that  he  would  not 
have  to  raise  taxes  in  an  election  year. 
What  the  people  are  in  essence  saying 
is  that  they  will  spend  money  on  educa- 
tion, but  only  on  high  priority  programs 
that  will  do  the  job  of  educating  their 
children.  H.R.  5901,  en  the  other  hana. 
is  full  of  low  priority,  categorical 
grant-type  programs  which  are  too  often 
IneQUitable  and  are  simply  not  achiev- 
ing full  value  for  the  dollar.  I  elaborated 
on  these  programs  during  our  debate  on 
the  conference  report,  but  several  should 
be  pinpointed  again. 

l"he  impact  aid  pjogram.  h\  which  we 
expend  tax  dollars  on  one-foiu-th  of  our 
school  districts  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  three-quarters,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  ripoff  of  the  average  citizen  that 
we  have  in  the  bill.  If  the  tliree-qui^r^rs 
not  receiving  these  moneys  ever  fully 
understood  how  their  tax  dollars  were 
being  used  under  this  program,  I  am 
convinced  they  would  rise  up  in  anns 
against  those  who  continue  to  vote  for 
such  expenditures. 

Impact  aid  Is  a  program  which  everj 
President  since  Eisenhower  has  tried  to 
reform.  It  is  bad  enough  that  this  bill 
makes  no  progress  on  this  front.  But.  in 
fact,  the  bill  makes  things  woree  by  ex- 
ijanding  the  program  to  the  tune  of  $5C 
milUon  to  include  public  housing  chil- 
dren. Also,  according  to  HEW's  latest 
estimates,  the  bill  includes  $40  million 
more  for  impact  aid  than  Is  required  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  In 
total,  the  education  bill  includes  more 
than  $400  milUon  more  for  impact  aid 
in  fiscal  year  1976  than  the  President's 
budget  of  $266  million. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  has  a  meritorious  ob- 
jective, providing  compcnsatoi-y  educa- 
tion to  disadvantaged  children,  and  the 
bill  provides  a  $150  million  increase  over 
the  prior  year  level  of  $1.9  billion. 

However,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
indicated  that  title  I  funds — because  of 
past  impoundment  disputes,  changes  In 
the  allocation  formula,  and  late  appro- 
priations— are  now  backed  up  in  the 
spending  pipeline  at  the  State  and  local 
level  to  the  tune  of  nearly  $1  billion.  Yet 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  insist  tliat  we 
must  have  an  Increase  of  $150  million 
to  expand  this  program. 

Emergency  school  aid:  The  bill  in- 
cludes for  desegregation  assistance,  an 
increase  of  $140  million  over  tiie  budget. 
"The  bill  continues  to  maintain  this 
program  at  prior  year  budget  levels  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  high  ix)int  of 
desegregation  activity  has  passed. 
Whereas  in  1969-70,  approximately  1,000 
school  districts  were  preparing  to  de- 
segregate, in  the  cun-eut  year,  no  more 
than  100  new  districts  are  expected  to 
take  such  action. 

The  main  reasons  this  pi-ogram  con- 
tinues to  receive  .so  much  funding  are: 
First,  because  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  continue  "emergency"  assistance  to 
school  disti'icts  after  the  emergency  has 
passed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill  will  go  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  receiving  aid  for 
3.  4,  and  5  yeai-s. 
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Second,  the  Congress  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  abandon  the  outmoded  formula 
of  State  aOocations  imder  the  Emer- 
gency School  Act  even  though  desegre- 
gation problenxs  are  very  differently  dis- 
tributed geographically  than  they  were 
several  years  ago. 

As  a  result,  the  bill  includes  consid- 
erably more  money  than  is  necessary  to 
meet  desegregation  needs. 

Higher  education  is  an  increase  of 
$434  million  over  the  President  s  budget. 
The  vetoed  bill  continues  to  provide 
support  for  outmoded  student  assistance 
programs,  such  as  supplemental  oppor- 
tunity grants,  even  as  it  funds  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  programs  for  getting 
aid  to  the  students  in  greatest  need — 
such  as  basic  opportunity  grants. 

The  direct  loan  program  also  con- 
tinues to  receive  substantial  support 
even  though  students  have  an  alterna- 
tive soiu"ce  for  loans  under  the  Federal 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  have 
nearly  $3  billion  in  loan  capital  in  in- 
stitutional revolving  fimds  which  should 
lessen  the  need  for  continuing  Federal 
appr<H>riations. 

I  cited  some  figures  during  the  discus- 
sion on  the  conference  report  compar- 
ing the  Increases  in  student  assistance 
to  enrollment  which  bear  repeating  here. 
In  the  last  school  year,  some  3.2  mil- 
lion student  assistance  awards  were 
given,  while  the  projected  total  for  the 
current  year  is  nearly  4.1  million.  We 
are,  in  other  words,  increasing  student 
aid  by  over  25  percent,  at  a  time  when 
projected  enrollments  are  becoming 
quite  static  in  nature,  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  only  1  to  2  percent  per  year.  In 
the  bill  before  us,  there  would  be  a 
further  increase  of  in  the  neighborhood 
of  230,000  awards. 

What  this  Indicates,  then,  is  that  we 
are  going  overboard  in  increasing  stu- 
dent assistance  at  a  time  when  enroll- 
ment projections  do  not  justify  such  an 
increase.  We  ought  to  be  stabilizing 
these  programs  at  a  level  closer  to  that 
of  this  past  academic  year,  rather  than 
blindly  expanding  them  as  though  there 
were  no  limit  to  available  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  continues  to  pei-- 
pettiate  funding  for  ntunerous  categori- 
cal programs  which  provide  assistance  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  rather 
than  focusing  support  on  the  student  and 
allowing  the  student  the  maxlmiun 
choice  in  pursuing  the  type  of  education 
he  or  she  wants. 

For  example.  $9.5  million  Is  hicluded 
for  aid  to  land-grant  colleges,  a  program 
first  authorized  hi  1935,  which  provides 
marginal  sums  to  some  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious and  wealthy  Institutions  in  the 
country. 

The  bill  also  Includes  nearly  $24  mil- 
lion for  recruiting  veterans  into  higher 
education— a  program  Initiated  during 
the  Vietnam  era— even  though  the  high 
point  of  returning  veterans  has  now 
passed  and  many  of  the  services  provided 
by  the  program  are  duplicated  by  th« 
Veterans'  Administration. 

These  categorical  subsidies  seem  to 
prove  the  old  adage  that  you  can  never 
eliminate  a  F>ederal  program  once  it  de- 
velops   a    c(»stltuency,    regardless    of 


whether  the  rationale  for  the  program 
continues  or  not. 

This  bill  is  filled  with  numerous  sim- 
ilar examples  which  are  cited  by  Its  pro- 
ponents as  "critical"  to  the  support  of 
education.  In  fact,  they  are  critical  only 
to  the  maintenance  and  well-being  of  the 
narrow  constituency  involved. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  say  that 
I  have  no  illusions  about  the  outcome  of 
thLs  vote,  for  I  know  what  pressure  Mem- 
bers have  been  subjectec"  to  from  the  ed- 
ucation lobby. 

They  have  been  down  here  in  droves 
these  past  few  days,  buttonholing  Mem- 
bers in  their  offices  and  over  here  in  the 
corridoi-s. 

I  have  a  particular  problem  in  this  re- 
gard, for  in  my  home  district,  I  happen 
to  be  a  partner  in  the  Peppermill  Restau- 
rant located  in  Morton,  111.,  and  region 
24  of  the  Illinois  Education  Association 
has  patronized  oiu-  facilities  in  the  past. 
Now  they  want  to  use  that  patronage  as 
pressure  on  me  personally  to  support 
their  views  with  my  vote  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  downright  blackmail.  I  am  go- 
ing to  include  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
one  of  my  partners,  Mr.  Fred  Novotny, 
received  from  this  association  under  date 
of  August  12.  It  is  quite  explanatory  and 
.speaks  for  itself : 

IlLINOIS    EDUCAIIO.M    A.SSOriATTON, 

Aitcrttxt  12.  1975. 
Mr.  Fred  Novotnt. 
Pepppniull  ReatauT'jnt. 
Morton.  III. 

Dear  Mb.  Novoiny:  In  the  past.  Region 
24  oi  the  Illinois  Education  Association- 
National  Education  Association  has  given  the 
Peppermill  Restatirant  much  business  In  the 
form  of  legislative  breakfants,  varloua  teacher 
banquets,  and  Individual  and  family  patron- 
age. Because  Congressman  Robert  Michel  is  a 
part  owner  of  the  restaurant  and  because  of 
his  opposition  to  education  and  teachers,  as 
evidenced  by  the  Congressman's  negative 
vote  on  the  most  recent  Federal  funding  for 
education  legislation,  the  Coiuicll  of  Region 
24  has  instructed  its  leadership  to  notify  you 
that  Region  24  of  the  lEA-NEA  will  no  longer 
do  business  with  the  Peppermill  Restaurant 
and  will  encourage  other  teachers  to  with- 
hold their  business  also. 

We  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  Congress- 
man Michel  to  discuss  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Region  24,  lEA-JfEA, 

Chablotte  ROWE, 

Secretarir. 
Sherrie  Lambest, 

Chairperson. 
Michael  McNaixt, 

Director. 

Even  if  I  did  not  feel  strongly  about 
the  issue  as  I  have  outlined  heretofore 
In  my  remarks,  I  couW  be  accused  of 
folding  to  tills  pressure  if  I  did  not  insist 
on  the  position  I  have  taken  all  along  on 
this  bill.  As  I  said,  I  regret  this  kind  of 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  my 
colleagues,  but  as  for  me,  pressure  or  not, 
I  am  going  to  stick  with  the  President, 
but  more  Impoi-tantly  with  my  own  per- 
sonal convictions  and  tu-ge  my  colleagues 
to  sustain  the  veto  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot), 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
5901,  the  Education  Appa-opriations  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  legislation  is  almost  $1.5  billion 


over  the  President's  budget  request,  and 
almost  $150  million  over  the  House- 
passed  version.  The  impact  Federal  defi- 
cit spending — which  in  all  probability 
will  $80  billion  in  just  this  fiscal 
year — is  having  on  the  economy  is  dis- 
astrous. In  a  summary  of  a  recent  studj- 
prepared  by  Chase  Econometrics'  entitled 
"The  Next  10  Years:  Inflation.  Recession, 
and  Capital  Shortatce."  it  is  pointed  out 
that: 

The  1970  boom  could  be  followed  by  a  soft 
landing  rather  than  a  re<?«.ssion.  All  that  Is 
needed  for  this  to  occur  is  a  commitment  to 
follow  evenhanded  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. .  .  .  Unfortunately,  these  policies  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  ellminute  all  of  the  an- 
ticipated trouble  spots  nor  to  prevent  the  re- 
occiirring  boom  bust  cycles.  To  do  this,  policy 
changes  must  be  larger  and  more  Immediate. 
The  purpose  of  these  policies  would  be  to 
spur  investment  and  productivity,  for  only  by 
increasing  productivity  can  we  lower  the  rate 
of  inflation  and  return  to  the  path  of  eco- 
nomic stability.  .  .  . 

Federal  deficit  spending  is  absorbing 
available  capital  in  the  private  money 
markets  and  depriving  private  industry 
of  the  financial  resources  needed  to  stim- 
ulate investment  and  productivity.  Fed- 
eral d^cit  spending  must  be  brought 
under  control  if  this  Congress  is  truly 
concerned  with  restoring  economic 
stabihty. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  to  approve 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  5901  that  grossly 
exceeds  the  money  actually  available  to 
be  spent  on  these  programs.  It  is  a  hoax 
on  the  American  people  to  appropriate 
nioney  on  one  hand — and  in  effect  lead- 
ing them  to  beUeve  that  this  money 
really  is  available  to  be  appropriated — 
and  then  stand  back  and  watch  their  in- 
comes be  robbed  by  inflation. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  retiu-n  control  of  our 
Nation's  school  systems  to  the  State  and 
local  levels.  Federally  imposed  busing 
standards  have  thrown  several  school 
systems  in  the  Nation  into  total  tip- 
heaval  and  chaos.  The  10th  amendment 
to  oiu*  Constitution  provides  that — 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  SUtes,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  the  Piesident's  veto  of  H.R. 
5901  with  the  hope  that  we  can  then 
move  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control,  and  work  to  eliminate  Federal 
Intervention  in  the  i-unning  of  our  school 
systems. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr). 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  veto  override. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  T^•ill 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  5901,  the  Education  Division  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 

The  issue  before  us  today  Is  flscal  dis- 
cipline. Are  we  going  to  spend  ourselves 
Into  national  bankruptcy?  Or  are  we 
going  to  finally  draw  the  line  on  Irre- 
sponsible Federal  spending? 

The    bill    which    the   President   has 
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vetoed  would  appropriate  appro:  :imately 
$7.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976,  This  is 
more  than  $1.3  billion  over  th>  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations.  It  is  al- 
most $600  million  over  the  amount  we 
appropriated  last  j'ear.  It  is  even  $147 
million  over  the  already  bloateil  House 
version. 

In  area  after  area  the  Congiecs  has 
substantially  Increased  funding  levels. 
The  bilingiial  education  program  for  ex- 
ample, is  $13.5  million  over  tie  1975 
appropriation.  This  is  in  the  ndghbor- 
hood  of  a  16  percent  boost  in  lunding. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

My  criticism  is  not  aimed  at  t  he  pro- 
grams themselves.  I  personally  believe 
that  H.R.  5901  provides  fund  ng  for 
many  fine  programs  that  dese  -ve  our 
continued  support.  I  also  think  i  hat  for 
some  areas — such  as  vocational  educa- 
tion and  a  few  other  areas — a  reason- 
able increase  in  the  level  of  fur  ding  is 
both  desirable  and  justifiable.  I  cannot 
In  good  conscience,  however,  supi  ort  the 
excessive  spending  package  put  t  Jgether 
by  this  Congress. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Federal  spending  is  surpassing  nil  rea- 
sonable bounds.  The  deficit  for  tl  lis  year 
alone  will  probably  reach  the  $8G  billion 
to  $90  billion  mark.  Such  an  astronomi- 
cally high  level  of  deficit  spending  will 
further  fuel  the  fires  of  inflatibn  and 
destroy  more  jobs. 

It  is  irresponsible  to  add  anotler  $1.3 
billion  over  the  President's  budget.  It  Is 
irresponsible  to  keep  on  increasing  the 
level  of  funding  for  program  aft;r  pro- 
gnun  when  we  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  increase. 

Since  first  being  elected  to  th;  Con- 
gress I  have  fought  against  excessive 
FWeral  spending.  As  I  look  at  our  cur- 
rent economic  situation  it  seeris  ap- 
parent that  the  need  to  hold  the  line  is 
as  great  today  as  it  has  ever  been  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Many  in  the  education  comnunity 
write  and  ask  that  I  support  ths  pro- 
gram and  cut  stHnewhere  else.  In  t  le  case 
of  this  Congress,  there  are  not  many 
cuts — just  increases.  Local  scho)l  dis- 
tricts will  be  harmed  by  the  infial  ionary 
Impact  of  this  Congress  deficit  sp  ending 
spree.  We  cannot  justify  $1.3  billion 
deficit  here. 

The  choice  facing  us  today  and  in  the 
months  ahead  is  really  quite  i  simple. 
That  choice  is  between  fiscal  discipline 
and  fiscal  insolvency.  I  urge  the  Cc  ngress 
to  keep  this  in  mind  as  it  vo«s  on 
whether  to  override  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  as  it  considers  other  spending 
proposals  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  rwn  V  iscon- 
8in,  a  member  of  the  committe;  (Mr. 
Obkt). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  iss  ue  be- 
fore the  House,  I  think,  is  vei-y  limple. 
The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  I  ederal 
Government  is  going  to  continue  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  educaton  or 
whether  that  burden  is  going  to  be  j  hif  ted 
to  State  and  local  tax  systems. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  White  House 
bookkeepers  that  we  are  busting  th ;  Pres- 
ident's budget  by  $1.35  billion,  bit  that 
ignores  the  simple  fact  that  the  Pres- 
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ident's  request  was  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion below  what  we  spent  on  education 
last  year,  and  made  no  allowance  what- 
soever for  inflation.  The  Presidents 
budget  would  have  cut,  among  other 
things,  tilgher  education  by  $200  million 
below  last  year;  handicapped  education 
aid  by  $25  million  below  last  year;  emer- 
gency school  aid  by  $140  million  below 
last  year;  bilingual  aid  by  $14  million, 
despite  court  decisions  requiring  more 
and  more  local  school  districts  to  offer 
such  programs. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  bill  which  is 
only  S441  million,  or  6  percent,  above 
last  year's  level  at  a  time  when  inflation 
is  eroding  the  purchasing  power  in  the 
field  of  education  by  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  12  percent  a  year. 

In  fact,  when  the  money  that  is  ac- 
tually available  in  fiscal  year  1976  as  a 
result  of  this  bill,  and  the  forward  fimd- 
ing  from  fiscal  year  1975  is  considered, 
that  increase  is  only  3.6  percent.  Com- 
pare that  to  the  23-percent  increase  in 
military  procurement  authorization  the 
President  has  requested  this  year.  I  wish 
we  could  show  the  same  level  of  restraint 
in  military  procurement  and  other  areas 
we  have  shown  in  education  in  this  bill. 
Certainly,  the  funding  contained  in  this 
bill  is  the  least  we  should  do  to  prevent 
even  heavier  burdens  from  being  borne 
by  the  local  property  tax,  the  most  re- 
gressive of  all  taxes. 

I  congratulate  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  will  be  voting  "Yes."  You 
are  casting  a  fiscally  responsible  vote, 
which  is  $400  million  below  the  Budget 
Committee's  original  target  for  educa- 
tion, and  you  will  be  helping  to  moderate 
local  property  tax  increases  at  the  same 
time.  That  is  a  position  which  you  just 
cannot  beat. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  tis  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  AprU  16,  1975,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  5901,  the  education  appro- 
priations bill  for  budget  year  1976.  In 
view  of  the  need  to  curb  Government 
spending  to  avoid  a  continuation  of  the 
double-digit  inflation  we  have  experi- 
enced, I  made  the  difficult  decision  to 
vote  against  H.R.  5901.  My  vote  was 
cast  with  the  hope  that  a  less  expensive 
comprehensive  education  appropriation 
bill  could  be  passed.  Certainly,  we  do 
need  to  maintain  our  Federal  support  of 
Education  at  least  at  the  same  level  as 
budget  year  1975  to  insure  that  every 
American  could  receive  a  quality  edu- 
caticm.  Education  must  continue  to  be 
one  of  America's  highest  priorities.  No 
Federal  activity,  however,  can  be  ex- 
empted from  the  restraints  that  must  be 
imposed  to  insure  full  economic  recovery. 
As  all  sound  economists  agree,  continued 
deficit  spending  along  with  increased 
cost  of  foreign  energy  are  the  two  prl- 
maiy  ingredients  in  the  infiation  that 
every  American  has  experienced. 

The  budget  deficit  for  budget  year 
1976  has  already  exceeded  $80  billion, 
with  the  appropriation  process  not  yet 
completed.  In  order  to  finance  this  enor- 
mous deficit,  the  U.S.  Treasury  must 
compete  in  the  capital  market  with  the 


individual,  the  small  businessman,  and 
industry  for  money  needed  for  home 
mortgages,  consumer  credit,  and  busi- 
ness expansion. 

With  this  loan  money  preempted  by 
Government  borrowing,  economic  re- 
covery cannot  be  complete  and  imem- 
ployment  will  remain  unexceptably  high. 
There  are  those  in  the  Congress  that 
would  like  to  consider  H.R.  5901  in  a 
vacuum.  They  would  like  only  to  discuss 
the  needs  in  education  without  regard 
to  cost.  If  we  could  spend  all  the  money 
needed  for  all  national  programs  with- 
out affecting  the  economy,  we  could 
consider  the  bill  only  in  Ught  of  total 
educational  needs.  The  money  spent  in 
the  education  bill,  however,  does  con- 
tribute to  overall  Federal  spending  and 
the  horrendous  Federal  deficit  that  we 
face  this  year. 

Economic  recovery  is  vital  to  educa- 
tion. Inflation  makes  educational  plan- 
ning virtually  impossible.  Recession  has 
reduced  local  tax  money  available  to 
local  school  districts  with  an  adverse 
effect  on  funds  available  for  local  edu- 
cation. Teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors. Like  all  Americans,  find  their  fam- 
ily financial  planning  virtually  impos- 
sible due  to  rising  costs.  Thus  I  know 
that  everyone  involved  in  education  has 
a  stake  in  full  economic  recovery  and 
an  end  to  inflation. 

I  had  been  hopeful  that  during  the 
summer  congi-essional  leaders  and  the 
President  could  have  formulated  a 
compromise  to  insure  adequate  funding 
of  educational  programs  without  an 
imdue  strain  on  the  Federal  budget.  I 
am  especially  concerned  with  the  con- 
tinued funding  for  Impact  aid  which  is 
vital  to  the  fourth  district  of  Virginia 
and  other  local  school  districts  disrupted 
by  intense  Federal  activity.  After  mak- 
ing appropriate  inquiries,  I  cannot  re- 
ceive assurances  about  the  level  of  fund- 
ing that  will  be  available  If  this  bill's 
veto  is  sustained.  No  compromise  is  un- 
der consideration. 

My  failiure  to  support  H.R.  5901  was 
not  a  vote  against  Federal  Impact  aid  or 
other  critical  educational  programs.  My 
vote  was  a  signal  to  congressional  lead- 
ers and  the  White  House  that  a  better 
bill  was  needed.  Congressional  leaders 
from  both  parties  and  the  White  House 
must  sliare  the  blame  for  not  achieving 
a  meaningful  compromise  on  this  bill. 
No  compromise  is  forthcoming;  we  must 
have  an  education  bill.  I  have  made  the 
decision  to  vote  to  override  the  Pi'esi- 
dent's  veto. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
confronted  with  another  difficult  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
tliat  we  are  still  in  the  midsts  of  economi- 
cally troublesome  times.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  exercise  fiscal  restraint 
and  responsibility.  I  voted  for  the  Michel 
amendment  which  brought  the  bill  close 
to  the  President's  budget,  but  we  lost. 

Felow  Members,  I  sit  on  the  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW 
where  this  bill  originated.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  committee  made  every  effort  to 
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keep  the  funding  level  down  without 
jeopardizing  the  effectiveness  of  any  es- 
sential programs. 

As  the  President  notes  in  his  veto  mes- 
.sage.  this  bill  is  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lion above  the  budget.  However,  we  must 
realize  that  the  increase  in  funding  in 
tbi.s  bill  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  bill  is 
only  $255  million.  This  is  a  relatively 
mcdest  increase  which  only  represents  a 
3.6-r>ercent  ri"e  above  the  fiscal  year  1975 
ojjuropriations.  We  must  realize  that  a 
$oOC  million  increase  would  be  needed  to 
moinlain  the  fiscal  year  1975  level  of 
funding.  At  this  time  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  increo.se  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  from  fiscal  year 
1975  thiough  fiscal  year  1976  was  8.6  per- 
cent. There  is  another  important  aspect 
of  the  funding  in  this  bill  which  should 
be  brought  to  light.  The  total  amount 
appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  ap- 
propriation does  not  include  any  fiscal 
year  1976  advance  funding.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  now  does  contain  advance  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1977  in  the  amount  of 
$186  million.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  that 
the  actual  real  dollar  increase  is  relative- 
ly minor. 

It  is  important  that  we  get  tliese  funds 
to  the  colleges,  local  school  districts,  and 
State  education  associations  so  that  they 
can  adequately  plan  their  budgets  before 
the  school  year  progresses  any  further. 
That  was  the  original  purpose  of  segre- 
gating the  Education  Division  from  the 
rest  of  the  Labor-HEW  bill  in  the  first 
place. 

Fellow  colleagues,  the  quality  of  our 
educational  system  must  be  maintained. 
Funds  in  this  bill  may  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  which  will  enable  students  to 
afford  the  education  they  deserve.  Fur- 
ther, the  funds  in  this  bill  are  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  our 
libraries  and  research  centers — the  back- 
bone of  our  education  programs. 

We  must  not  be  guided  with  the  com- 
mentaries that  this  bill  exceeds  the 
budget  by  $1.5  million.  We  must  consider 
all  the  aspects  of  this  bill's  funding.  It  is 
important  to  keep  m  mind  that,  as  I 
have  explained  above,  the  bill  only  rep- 
resents a  $255  million  in  funding  above 
fiscal  year  1975.  This  increase  contains 
$186  million  in  fiscal  year  1977  advanced 
wliereas  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropria- 
tions contained  no  advanced  funding. 

The  quality  of  our  education  must  not 
suffer  a  sustained  veto.  I  ask  you  to 
join  us  in  our  effort  to  override  tills  veto. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  LiATTA>. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  noting  the 
vote  with  which  this  conference  com- 
mittee report  passed  the  House,  370  to 
42. 1  am  under  no  illusion  about  the  out- 
come of  this  vote  today.  This  veto  will 
be  oven-Idden,  but  no  with  my  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  nie  say  that  I  am  for 
education  as  much  as  anybody  in  this 
House.  The  question  Is  not:  How  much 
do  we  want  to  spend?  The  question  is: 
How  much  can  we  afford  to  spend  for 
education  or  any  Federal  program  with- 
out doing  damage  to  those  we  .seek  to 
aid? 


It  has  already  been  admitted  that  this 
bill  is  $1,345  billion  over  the  budget.  We 
have  heard  the  argument  presented 
today,  it  is  not  over  the  budget  commit- 
tee's resolution.  As  I  pointed  out  in  ques- 
tioning the  chairman  of  budget  c<Mn- 
mittee.  I  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  the  budget  resolution  was  what 
it  should  have  been  when  it  passed  this 
House.  This  resolution  exceeded  the 
Pre.-iident's  recommendation  by  almost  $9 
billion. 

So  I  cannot  buy  the  argument  that 
this  bill  should  pass  for  this  reason. 

Let  me  point  out  there  are  a  couple 
of  bills  coming  along  in  the  near  future 
which  increase  our  budget  figure  by  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars.  Let  me  just  refer 
to  a  few  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  and  ask  how  the  Membere  will 
vote  for  them  and  when  they  will  start 
voting  to  live  witliin  their  own  budget 
resolution. 

First,  we  ha\e  a  recommendation  for 
a  cost-of-living  raise  of  8.6  percent  for 
Federal  employees,  and  the  President  has 
set  the  figure  at  5  percent.  How  are  llie 
Members  going  to  vote  for  this?  This 
would  cost  $2  billion  more  which  is  not 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

We  will  be  asked  to  extend  the  tax 
reduction  bill  into  the  1976  calendar 
year.  How  are  the  Members  going  to 
vote  on  such  a  request?  Tliis  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will  be  before  you  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  and  it  is  not  pro- 
gramed in  the  budget  resolution. 

We  will  also  have  the  question  of  aid 
to  Israel  and  aid  to  Egypt,  and  I  have 
not  seen  too  many  Members  around  here 
voting  against  aid  to  Israel.  This  will 
mean  S2  billion  more,  and  it  might  go 
to  $3  billion,  which  was  not  considered 
wlien  the  budget  resolution  was  passed. 

As  \\e  look  at  our  overall  fiscal  picture 
for  1976  as  it  is  now  imfolding,  we  begin 
to  see  a  budget  deficit  of  as  much  as 
80  billions  of  dollars — not  the  $60  bil- 
lion deficit  which  the  President  Indi- 
cated he  would  abide  by  or  the  $69  bil- 
lion deficit  the  Congress  said  we  ought 
to  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cruelest  hoax  we  can 
perpetrate  on  our  children  is  to  con- 
tinually pass  program  after  program  to 
be  financed  with  borrowed  funds  which 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for — plus 
the  interest — while  saying  to  them,  "Look 
what  we  are  doing  for  you."  Really,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  should  be  telling  them  and 
their  parents  how  much  debt  we  are 
piling  on  their  backs  and  how  much  we 
are  adding  to  tlie  Inflation  of  this  coim- 
try  by  driving  up  mterest  rates  through 
Government  boiTowIng  necessitated  by 
the  excesses  of  this  Congress.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  we  begin  to  get  some 
fiscal  responsibility  out  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go 
back  6  or  7  months.  This  House  in  its 
wisdom,  on  the  basis  that  we  would  hold 
down  spending,  reduced  revenues  by  en- 
acting the  tax  rebate  program  by  about 
$23  billion.  The  President  rather  reluc- 
tantly signed  the  bill  on  the  basis  that 
this  Congress  would  act  responsibly  and 


try  to  live  within  the  budget.  We  have 
failed  to  do  that. 

I  recognize,  just  as  does  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Ohio  (Mr.  Lattai  ,  that  this  bill  will 
pass.  We  have  fewer  than  10  percent  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
against  the  bill  originally.  I  know  about 
the  big  labor  union  leaders  that  repre- 
sent the  NEA  and  the  other  education 
associations.  Ihey  have  leaned  on  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  many  do  not 
dare  to  vote  contrary  to  their  wishes  lest 
we  be  accused  of  being  against  childi'en, 
teachers,  and  education.  Such  charge  is. 
of  course,  in ucllectually  dishoncht. 

How  ma.iy  of  us  who  went  home  dui- 
ing  the  August  recess  heard  anyone  talk- 
ing about  increases  in  education  except 
the  professional  educators  and  the  edu- 
cational associations?  I  do  not  know  of 
VL*iT  many. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  the  issue  is 
inflation,  not  more  education.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  said  that  there  is 
nothing  inflationary  in  this  bill,  I  say 
that  is  hogwash.  This  is  $1.5  billion  over 
the  budget. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  President  could 
do  anything  other  than  to  veto  this  bill. 
If  he  is  to  keep  his  woi'd  to  the  Congi*ess 
when  he  came  up  here  and  drew  the  line 
at  $60  billion  and  when  we  continue  to 
send  bills  down  there  that  blow  the 
budget,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  veto  it, 
because,  as  I  say,  inflation,  not  more 
money  for  education,  is  the  key  to  the 
plight  of  our  Nation  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Latt.a» 
made  reference  to  other  bills  that  are 
coming  along  and  how  we  will  vote  on 
those.  We  will  have  the  public  works  bill 
that  is  stUl  to  come  before  the  House. 
How  manj'  will  have  the  courage  to  hold 
the  line  on  public  works? 

We  will  have  the  HEW  bill;  we  have 
the  pay-raise  bill  that  is  coming  before 
the  House;  and  then  we  will  have  the 
child  nutrition  bill  coming  before  the 
House.  That  will  give  us  a  chance  to  see 
where  these  great  economy-minded,  con- 
servative Members  of  Congress  stand 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
these  various  bills. 

I  venture  to  say  that  we  may  have  42 
votes  here,  and  perhaps  we  will  be  lucky 
to  get  that  many.  But  those  of  us  who 
really  want  to  go  back  to  our  districts 
and  say,  "I  am  voting  against  inflation;  I 
am  ti-ying  to  help  you  out,"  should  cchi- 
sider  our  votes  today.  How  are  we  going 
to  justify  a  vote  that  blows  the  budget  by 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  CONABLE)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  empha- 
size my  strong  support  of  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  5901,  the  Education  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1976.  We  are  meeting  to- 
day in  order  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  sustain  or  over- 
ride this  veto.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  in 
agreement  that  this  is  a  decision  that 
we  cannot  make  lightly. 

The  enactment  of  a  separata  education 
bill  this  year  was  intended  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  State  and  local  educators 
to  plan  more  effectively  for  the  next 
school  year  because  they  would  know 
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more  promptly  what  level  of  Feqer 
sistance  they  could  expect, 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of  this 
cause  a  delay  for  State  and  lo^al 
cators  in  these  planning  activit  es 
a  course  of  action  I  am  advocat  ng 
regret.  Although  I  do  not  deny 
portance  of  seeking  to  improve 
tern  of  education,  when  congressibnal 
cisions  included  in  H.R.  5901  ar  ; 
witliin  the  much  larger  contc.x 
economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  wriole. 
vote  on  this  issue  takes  on  an  evep 
er  significance. 

Many  of  the  proposals  in  thi 
are  worthy.  That  is  not  the 
York  City  has  put  Itself  in  a 
not  by  enacting  unworthy  pr 
by  overdoing  what  the  City  Fa 
was  necessary  and  desirable.  We 
learn  a  lesson  from  them 
Federal  Government  is  in  w 
shape  than  New  York  City,  with 
difference,  postponing  the  day  of 
ing  which  has  arrived  for  that 
able  municipality,  being  our 
the  presses  wliich  print  money 

To  say  that  education  is  a  w 
cipient  of  our  bounty,  then,  anc 
cide  the  issue  on  that  basis,  Is  t< 
a  cumulative  burden  of  good 
which  repeats  the  kind  of  mistalde  about 
which  many  of  us  are  acting  inappro- 
priately sanctimonious  as  wc  vi^w  New 
York's  embarrassment, 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  \^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

And,  I  would  like  to  con 
for  his  statement,  especially  with 
to  his  calling  the  attention  of  thi  ( 
to  the  situation  in  New  York 
regard  to  the  financial  chaos  of 
proud  city. 

I  am  sure  that  tlie  people  who 
sustain  the  veto  today  will  be 
they  are  lacking  in  compassion 
equally  sure  that  the  people  of 
City,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
State,  wish  tliat  there  had  been  s 
compassionate  enough  a  few  year  > 
make  sure  that  the  type  of  fisca  I 
that  is  now  occurring  in  New  Ycf 
had  not  been  allowed  to  occur.  Is 
passionate   to   debase   the   curr 
hard  working  New  Yorkers  by 
in  deficit  spending?  History 
and  abroad  says  no.  I  congra 
friend  for  his  leadership,  and  his 
in  rising  to  support  a  responsible 
fimding  for  education  and  his 
of  an  irresponsible  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  :  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorp  'Mr. 
Kemp)  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  feel  that 
many  inappropriate  portions 
measm'e,  and  I  will  insert  them 

RECORD. 

Mr.    Speaker,    for   example 
maintains   support   for   the 
school  desegregation  assistance 
at  the  same  level  as  in  prior 
though    the    number    of    new 
ordered    and    voluntai-y 
plans  has  shown  a  dramatic  decliie. 

In  addition,  the  education  b  11  pro- 
vides nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  the  impact  aid  program,  and 
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also  includes  for  the  first  time  support 
for  children  who  live  in  public  housing. 
Despite  the  fact  that  many  studies  have 
suggested  that  the  economic  rationale 
for  the  impact  aid  program  is  minimal, 
the  Congress  has,  nevertheless,  increased 
its  funding  and  expanded  its  scope.  I  can 
think  of  no  education  program  which- 
requires  more  substantial  reform  than 
impact  aid — both  fiscally  and  program- 
matically. 

Moreover,  the  education  bill  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  many  older  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  such  as  sup- 
plemental opportunity  grants  and  the 
direct  loan  program.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  bill  Includes  support  for  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  and 
the  new  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  which  were  designed  to  replace 
these  older  assistance  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  continued  funding  of  the  sup- 
plemental grant  and  direct  loan  pro- 
grams are  unnecessary  and  that  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  and  basic 
grants  offer  a  more  effective  approach 
to  providing  assistance  to  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  higher  education. 

Further,  under  the  education  bill,  a 
significant  number  of  other  programs, 
such  as  aid  to  land-grant  colleges,  equip- 
ment programs,  and  support  for  public 
libiaries,  would  continue  to  provide  only 
marginal  amounts  of  fimds  to  a  large 
group  of  institutions  without  consider- 
ing whether  or  not  they  genuinely  need 
this  form  of  support. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  examples 
which  could  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
veto.  I  will  not  take  the  time  here  to 
outline  other  specific  education  pro- 
grams which  have  received  unnecessary 
increases  in  the  education  bill.  But,  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  this  measure.  To  do  so 
would  mean  that  we  are  taking  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  curtailing  unneces- 
sary spending  and  toward  achieving 
fiscal  responsibility. 

I  am  confident  that  after  the  veto  has 
been  sustained,  we  will  be  able  to  work 
together  in  order  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
compromise  which  will  benefit  not  only 
education,  but  will  help  improve  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  pro- 
mote and  enhance  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country  today  is  to  restore 
economic  prosperity  in  this  country,  and 
it  cannot  be  done  by  deficit  financing. 

Our  schools  are  faced  with  soaring 
and  unpredictable  costs  for  teacher  sal- 
aries, construction,  and  instructional 
materials.  Our  schools  are  not  isolated 
from  inflation  and  the  measure  before 
us  today  will  not  bring  them  any  relief 
from  inflation  becaixse  it  is  measures 
like  this  one  which  have  caused  inflation 
and  which  fuel  inflation. 

I  rise  in  reluctant  support  of  the  veto 
of  H.R  5901,  the  Education  Division  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of 
1976.  I  regret  that  in  this,  the  first 
regular  appropration  bill  to  be  sent  by 
the  Congress  to  the  President.  Congress 
failed  to  exercise  the  kind  of  fl.scal  dis- 
cipline which  would  at  once  aid  the  edu- 
cational community  and  aid  oiu'  overall 
efforts  to  curb  inflation. 


I  cannot  believe  that  our  Nation's  edu- 
cators will  accept  inflated  dollars  as  a 
sign  that  Congress  cares  about  their 
needs  and  cares  about  the  future  of 
education  in  this  country.  Inflated  dol- 
lars cannot  buy  anything  except  a  little 
bit  of  time  until  the  day  of  reckoning, 
when  evei-y  Member  in  this  Chamber  will 
be  forced  to  admit,  as  New  York  City  has 
recently  admitted,  that  the  bill  does  come 
due  and  that  paper  money  will  not  pay 
it,  indeed  raises  the  burden  of  con- 
fiscatory taxation  on  all. 

Many  of  us  were  shocked  this  year 
when  the  President  announced  a  budget 
deficit  of  $60  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Congress  went  on  to  set  its  own  deficit 
ceiling  at  $69  billion.  Now,  as  of  July  21, 
our  own  budget  scorekeeping  report  esti- 
mates a  possible  deficit  of  over  $83  bil- 
lion this  year.  I  ask  our  liberal  spending 
friends,  how  do  they  propose  to  finance 
this  deficit?  Will  they  raise  taxes.  No,  of 
court  not.  In  fact  they  all  voted  to  cut 
taxes.  It  is  just  not  right. 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  now, 
after  indications  that  economic  recovery 
was  well  underway,  we  are  beginning  to 
receive  ominous  signs  to  the  contrary. 
The  Govei-nment  statistics  for  July  are 
alarming.  The  wholesale  and  consumer 
price  indexes  both  shot  upward  at  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rates  of  around  15  per- 
cent. Money  supply  in  May  and  June 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  14.5  percent, 
nearly  three  times  as  fast  as  the  Federal 
Resene  announced  earlier  would  be  the 
recommended  rate  to  restrain  inflation. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  congressional 
deficits  financed  by  expansionist  mone- 
tary supply  adds  up  to  ruinous,  double 
digit  inflation.  Despite  these  ominous 
signs,  we  are  being  asked  today  to  ap- 
prove a  bill  which  will  only  increase  in- 
flation and  impeded  economic  recovery 
by  adding  $1.5  billion  to  the  Federal 
deficit  for  this,  and  future  years. 

Cutting  spending  on  virtually  any 
Federal  program  is  a  difficult  and  thank- 
less task.  In  the  case  of  this  particular 
bill,  it  is  all  the  more  difiBcult  because 
the  programs  in  question  relate  to  the 
educational  needs  of  our  Nation's  youth, 
and  so  many  of  the  programs  are  of 
proven  worth.  But  is  it  fair  to  our  yoimg 
to  pile  a  burden  of  debt  on  their  shoul- 
ders unmatched  in  our  history? 

The  point  is,  however,  that  this  bill 
and  every  other  appropriation  bill  pend- 
ing before  us,  must  be  put  in  the  per- 
specti\'e  of  our  overall  economic  recovery 
goals.  I  believe  that  responsible  fiscal 
policy  on  the  part  of  this  Congress  will 
do  more  to  cure  the  financial  ills  of  the 
education  community  than  will  a  $7  bil- 
lion, $8  billion,  or  even  a  $25  billion  edu- 
cation appi-opriation  bill  doling  out  pa- 
per money  and  tlius  further  debasing  the 
value  of  the  earnings  of  each  American 
citizen. 

I  urge  that  the  veto  be  sustained  and 
that  the  House  promptly  approve  a  re- 
sponsible level  of  funding  for  education 
consistent  with  our  strong  commitment 
to  education  and  consistent  with  the 
limited  tax  dollars  available. 

As  one  who  promised  the  people  I  rep- 
resent that  I  would  not  vote  for  any  bills 
over  the  budget,  as  tough  as  this  vote  is 
I  must  keep  faith  with  that  promise.  I 
will  work  to  support  education  consist- 
ent with  the  ability  of  our  taxpayers  to 
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pay  the  bills  but  I  can't  mislead  the  peo- 
ple and  tell  them  that  inflating  this  mon- 
ey is  soimd  policy. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York(Mr.  McHuGH). 

Ml-.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  education  division 
appropriations  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

The  President's  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation is  based  upon  its  cost.  I  agree 
that  we  must  exercise  fiscal  restraint  in 
some  areas  and  that  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  excessive  Federal  spending. 
But  this  measure  is  not  excessive.  It  is 
$379  million  below  the  budget  ceiling 
established  by  Congress  for  the  educa- 
tion account  earlier  this  year.  While  it 
calls  for  a  3.6-percent  increase  in  edu- 
cation funding  over  last  year,  tiie  rate 
of  inflation  during  the  same  period  was 
8.5  percent. 

The  fact  is  that  even  under  tliis  bill, 
many  school  districts  and  Institutions 
will  be  unable  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
costs.  Many  cuts  in  staff  and  programs 
will  have  to  be  made.  This  bill  is  not 
spendthrift:  it  is  modest. 

If  the  President's  veto  should  be  sus- 
tained, the  impact  upon  education  at  all 
levels  would  be  serious.  I  am  advised  that 
in  order  to  maintain  current  programs, 
some  17,000  school  districts  throughout 
the  country  would  be  forced  to  increase 
local  property  taxes.  We  know  that  the 
American  people  are  in  revolt  against  the 
property  tax.  Increasing  that  burden  Is 
Intolerable  to  most  communities.  Yet, 
unless  education  Is  to  be  substantially 
compromised,  that  would  be  their  alter- 
native If  we  default  In  our  responsibility 
to  support  this  bill. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  unemployment  is  still  oiu:  gravest 
problem.  More  than  10  million  Americans 
are  out  of  work.  If  we  do  not  override  Mr. 
Ford's  veto,  many  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  will  join  them. 

Nor  are  our  colleges  and  universities 
unaffected.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  for  example,  It  is  expected  that  be- 
cause of  last  year's  appropriations  for  the 
college  work  study  program,  about  45,000 
students  In  287  New  York  colleges  and 
imiversities  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  part  of  their  college  coi^ts  this  year. 
At  a  time  of  high  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly among  the  young,  this  program 
is  vital  to  many  students.  However,  if  the 
President's  budget  proposal  for  1976  were 
accepted,  it  is  estimated  that  about  7,000 
students  would  lose  the  chance  to  earn 
their  own  way,  and  no  doubt  many  would 
have  to  drop  out  of  school  as  a  result. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  priorities, 
and  I  believe  rightly  so.  As  a  people,  we 
are  learning  that  our  resources  are  not 
unlimited  and  that  we  must  conserve  If 
we  are  to  prosper.  This  requires  us  to 
make  critical  choices,  to  determine  what 
is  most  important,  to  con.sider  what  must 
be  preserved  and  what  we  can  afford  to 
cast  away.  As  we  approach  our  200th 
bh-thday,  I  can  think  of  nothing  which  is 
more  important  to  our  future  as  a  nation 
tlian  that  we  continue  to  provide  our 
children  with  a  quality  education.  Rather 
than  diminish  our  commitment  to  educa- 
tion as  the  President  suggests,  a  com- 


mitment that  now  represents  only  2  per- 
cent of  our  Federal  budget,  we  should  be 
Intent  upon  strengthening  it. 

I  hope  that  you  will  Join  with  me  in 
voting  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
this  most  important  legislation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Goodling). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  come 
here  today  to  urge  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  5901,  the  1976  education  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  reject  the  arguments  of  those  who 
seek  to  use  the  education  bill  as  a  scape- 
goat for  fiscal  Insolvency.  The  fact  is  that 
this  $7.5  billion  measm'e  minus  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  forward  funding  for  1977  brings 
the  total  1976  education  appropriation 
$379  million  under  the  congressionally 
mandated  budget  limit. 

I  further  reject  the  President's  notion 
that  we  can  make  tills  bill  "acceptable" 
by  cutting  into  funds  for  impact  aid  and 
higher  education. 

In  his  veto  message  to  Congrress,  the 
President  pointed  directly  to  impact  aid 
as  a  "luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford." 

Impact  aid  is  designed  to  compensate 
local  education  agencies  for  the  effect  of 
Federal  activities.  Involvement  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area 
is  massive  and  yet  the  surrounding  local 
governments  do  not  receive  any  revenue 
that  would  ordinarily  come  from  tax  gen- 
erated by  private  business.  Following  this 
along,  you  can  see  that  impact  aid  is  only 
fair  in  light  of  the  long  accepted  concept 
that  a  50/50  relationship  between  em- 
ployer/employee funds  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices such  as  education. 

All  the  while,  public  school  costs  In 
my  district  have  risen  four  times  that  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  while  Federal 
support  in  the  coimty  has  steadily  de- 
clined from  6.7  percent  to  3  percent  over 
the  last  decade.  To  accommodate  these 
costs,  the  county  has  been  forced  to  raise 
taxes  by  an  alarming  34  cents  per  hun- 
di-ed  dollars  of  property  value.  Even  more 
startling  is  the  fact  that  this  rise  will 
only  fund  5.46  percent  of  a  10.1 -percent 
salary  increase  based  on  the  same  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  Without  the  "luxury" 
of  impact  aid.  the  tax  hike  would  have 
been  13  cents  higher.  Not  to  fund  impact 
aid  is  tantamount  to  Federal  default  on 
its  obligatory  compensation  to  children 
whose  parents  are  federally  employed. 

Higher  education  is  already  hard  hit  in 
this  appropriation.  Funds  in  this  area  are 
actually  deci-eased,  although  the  amounts 
reflect  an  increase  over  the  President's 
budget  because  it  restores  severe  cut- 
backs and  eliminations  proposed  in  such 
programs  as  supplemental  grants,  col- 
lege libraries,  land-grant  assistance, 
community  services,  and  instructional 
equipment.  More  and  more  parents  and 
students  are  contacting  my  ofJce  plead- 
ing for  additional  Federal  loan  and 
scholarship  support.  Increased  tuitions 
are  pricing  out  middle-income  familie.s 
and  cutting  back  on  financial  a.ssistance 
to  low-uicome  students.  Most  impor- 
tantly, I  reject  the  idea  that  the  educa- 


tion of  our  Nation's  children  must  be 
compromised  In  times  of  economic  stress. 
We  cannot  bring  our  children  back  for 
quality  education — they  only  go  round 
once  in  this  system.  In  my  own  State  of 
Maryland,  the  bill  provides:  $33  million 
in  grants  for  the  disadvantaged  effecting 
all-too-important  changes  in  the  educa- 
tion of  low-achievhig  children,  particu- 
larly children  from  poor  families;  $9 
million  for  vocational  education,  al- 
though there  is  a  need  to  fimd  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  more  enrollments  at 
the  secondai-y,  postsecondary,  and  adult 
levels;  $5  million  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  help  reach  Maryland's  goal  of 
full  education  service  to  all  of  these  chil- 
dren by  1980:  $1.3  million  for  adult  edu- 
cation including  programs  within  the 
Department  of  Corrections  assisting 
teenage  parents,  nonreading  adults,  re- 
cent high  school  dropouts,  institution- 
alized adults,  veterans,  handicapped 
adtats,  and  others  in  reading,  writing, 
speech,  and  "employability";  and 
$900,000  in  public  service  grants  for  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Including  funds  for  special  library  serv- 
ices to  disadvantaged  adults  and  chil- 
dren, persons  in  State  and  local  institu- 
tions and  other  readers  with  special  needs 
of  this  nature. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Montgomery 
County  school  superintendent  wrote  to 
me  stating  that — 

Our  FY  76  Operating  Budget  ...  la  ba.sed 
on  the  revenue  projection  that  the  level  of 
funding  of  federal  fiscal  support  wUl  not 
decrease.  .  .  .  Our  sole  hope  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress will  recognize  the  fiscal  crisis  in  local 
school  systems.  .  ,  . 

Looking  at  New  York  City  and  my 
own  heavily  taxed  district,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  State  and  local  goverrunents  are 
already  overburdened  and  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
appropriation  measure  were  strictly  an 
advance  funding  program,  I  would  have 
reason  to  sustain  the  veto.  It  Is  not 
totally  advance  funding,  therefore,  I 
have  to  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

All  school  budgets  have  gorw  into  ef- 
fect as  of  July  1.  Those  fortunate  enough 
not  to  have  a  strike  or  lockout  have  their 
students  already  back  in  school.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  go 
ahead. 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  many  provisions  in  this  bill. 

Since  we  have  so  many  colleagues  on 
the  floor  today,  I  would  hke  to  ask  them 
to  insist  that  the  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  of  which  I  am  one,  will 
gain  enough  courage  between  now  and 
next  year,  to  attack  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel  >  has  called 
the  greatest  ripoff  that  ever  hit  the 
United  States. 

Please  take  time.  Members  of  tlie 
House,  to  study  Public  Law  874.  Then 
also  look  at  Public  Law  93-380.  by  which 
the  last  Congress  began  to  try  to  do 
something  about  impacted  aid. 

Unfortunately,  they  included  hold- 
harmless  provisions  in  it. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  will  see  that 
the  poorest  school  districts  they  have  In 
their  district,  are  supporting  the  rich- 
est districts,  not  only  in  the  district  which 
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but 


is  Just 


Individual     Members     represent 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

There  is  just  no  reason.  There 
no  sanity  to  portions  of  the  impact  aid 
bill.  So  I  would  aslc  the  Members  toi  please 
study  that  between  now  and  ne:^  year 
and  insist  that  we  members  of  thq  Com- 
nuttee  on  Education  and  Laboii  have 
enough  courage  to  attack  the  sacr^  cow 
because  the  Members  will  be  distnayed 
when  they  see  just  how  little  th»y  are 
getting  and  how  much  many  of  oi  x  peo- 
ple are  paying.  We  must  attack  M  at  be- 
tween now  and  next  year,  but  it  is  too 
late  now  to  do  much  about  these  :  ippro- 
priations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yi<  Id  the 
remainder  of  the  time  and  to  close  iebate 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ssuth)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaher.  we 
hear  repeatedly  today  that  the  bill  is  over 
the  President's  budget  but  under  tHe  con- 
gressional budget,  and  it  is  under  the  con- 
gressional budget  by  about  $400  nullion. 
But  we  need  to  look  behiad  thess  gen- 
eral statements  and  really  look  it  the 
nature  of  the  whole  Federal  budi;et. 

In  large  part  these  Federal  programs 
are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
local  governments  in  some  of  their  activi- 
ties. That  is  true  in  the  case  of  health 
where  we  fund  more  than  50  penjent  of 
cost  of  the  State  health  departjnents. 
It  is  true  In  the  case  of  welfare  where  it 
Is  about  75  percent.  It  is  true  in  the  pro- 
grams  under  the  L£Ux>r  Department, 
HUD,  and  even  in  law  enforcement  where 
we  fund  local  law  enforcement  assJ  stance 
at  about  $1  billion  a  y«ar. 

TTie  administration  thinks  thut  the 
State  and  local  governments  are  n  )t  get- 
ting enough  money.  They  can  hardly  wait 
to  extend  a  Federal  revenue  sharii^g  pro- 
gram of  $5  billion  per  year,  or  more,  for 
5  or  7  years.  Tliey  think  that  is  puch  a 
great  program  that  former  Pr^ident 
Nixon  went  to  Philadelphia  to  siai  it  in 
the  shade  of  the  liberty  Bell.  V'hat  a 
great  program  they  say  it  is.  But  lo  you 
know  how  much  education  gets  out  of 
that  program?  Zilch,  not  one  perny. 

Out  of  that  program,  we  provide  tax 
money  for  local  governments  whic  h  may 
be  used  to  pay  $17,000  a  year  for  garbage 
collectors,  or  $17,000  for  a  limousiiie,  but 
not  17  cents  to  help  educate  chile  ren. 

This  bill  is  the  Federal  revenue  s  laiing 
program  for  education.  We  are  on!  y  pay- 
ing about  8  percent  of  the  cost  of  local 
education-  But  how  different  It  i;  from 
some  of  these  other  programs  because 
this  is  really  a  program  that  brings 
money  back  to  the  Government.  When 
we  pay  for  a  limousine  for  a  local  gov- 
ernment, that  is  money  that  \i  gone. 
When  we  pay  mone>'  for  another  police 
ofllcer  or  garbage  collector,  after  t  he  end 
of  the  year  then  that  money  is  go:  le.  But 
when  we  invest  something  in  a  chil  1,  then 
that  child  can  grow  up  to  mak(;  more 
money  to  pay  more  Federal  taxes  so  the 
Federal  Treasui-y  may  get  it  back.  So,  as 
I  say,  this  is  a  program  where  w«  really 
are  making  an  investment. 

Let  us  look  at  these  items  I  am  alking 
about  such  as  the  Elementary  ar  d  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  amendmen  s.  The 
$210.77  million  of  the  increase  in  here  is 
for  that,  and  $150  million  of  tliat  for 
title  I.  That  Ls  for  the  di.sadva  ntaged 


chUdreu.  Impact  aid  represents  $414 
million. 

They  knew  when  they  sent  the  bill  up 
here  that  the  category  B  impact  aid  fund- 
ing would  be  IncludM  in  the  final  bilL 
They  included  only  $40  million  for  cate- 
gory B.  They  expected  Congress  to  In- 
clude some  money  and  the  committee 
recommendation  was  Increased  on  tJtie 
floor  by  a  vote  of  259  to  143. 

If  the  Members  are  against  aid — and 
I  have  a  critic  of  the  formula — then  they 
should  have  voted  against  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  if  they  really  oppose  impact 
aid,  the  administration  should  have 
vetoed  the  authorization. 

There  is  money  in  here  for  the  right- 
to-read  program.  They  thought  that  was 
the  greatest  program  there  could  be.  I 
remember  when  the  administration  wit- 
nesses came  before  us  and  one  would 
have  thought  they  had  just  discovered 
the  three  R's.  They  said  they  thought  it 
was  such  a  great  program,  but  they  do 
not  want  to  adequately  fund  it  now. 

There  are  increases  in  the  bill  for  stu- 
dent aid.  We  all  know  that  tuition  rates 
have  increased.  There  is  a  $5  million  in- 
crease for  education  broadcasting,  but  it 
is  still  only  approximately  last  years 
funding  level.  They  oppose  the  $9 '72  mil- 
lion for  land-grant  colleges.  That  is  a 
relatively  small  amount  in  tlxis  bill  but  it 
is  for  a  program  with  no  strings  attached 
which  is  the  approach  the  administra- 
tion claims  to  favor. 

So  what  we  have  here  today,  after 
many,  many  months  of  work,  is  that  we 
reported  a  separate  bill  this  year  for  edu- 
cation. We  wanted  to  conclude  action 
more  quickly  and  thought  time  was  of 
the  essence.  And  on  this  floor,  the  bill 
we  reported  was  increased  by  $400  mil- 
hon  by  a  vote  of  259  to  143.  We  reported 
the  lower  figure  to  give  Members  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  a  bill  which  would 
not  be  vetoed,  but,  by  a  vote  of  259  to 
143  the  Members  said  on  this  floor  that 
they  wanted  to  risk  a  veto,  that  they 
wanted  to  have  a  veto  and  that  they 
would  override  the  veto.  I  supported  that 
increase  and  support  this  bill  today. 

The  259  members  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  bill  and  risk 
a  veto  were  In  effect  indicating  they 
would  vote  to  override  the  veto.  That  is 
what  Members  really  said  when  they 
voted  for  the  Obey-Roybal  amendment. 

If  this  veto  is  upheld,  we  will  have  to 
start  over.  I  remember  one  year  we  were 
in  here  the  following  March  starting  over. 
Programs  which  had  been  allocated 
money  under  a  continuing  resolution  had 
to  suffer  a  substantial  contraction  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year  because 
they  had  been  given  the  amoimt  of  the 
House  bill  for  the  fiist  6  months.  Those 
who  voted  for  the  Obey-RoybaJ  amend- 
ment would  be  totally  inconsistent  if  they 
did  not  vote  to  override  this  yeto  today. 
So  I  say,  even  the  Members  who  are  go- 
ing to  vote  for  rescissions  later,  ought 
to  vote  to  override  the  veto  today. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
explanation;  I  concur  with  his  position; 


and  I  encourage  the  Members  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Members  of  this  House  today  to  vote 
to  override  the  veto.  Do  not  send  us  back 
to  work  for  several  more  months  to  try 
to  develop  another  bill.  The  best  proce- 
dure is  to  vote  to  override  the  veto.  Even 
if  the  Membex's  are  going  to  vote  for  res- 
cissions later,  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
yes  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  sun  proud  to  vote  today  to  override 
President  Fords  veto  of  the  1976  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill.  This  veto  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  priorities  of  an 
administration  that  has  shortchanged 
our  schoolchildren  time  and  time  again 
with  recisslons,  deferrals,  low  budget  re- 
quests and  now  a  veto. 

This  year,  we  have  a  particularly  com- 
pelling reason  to  support  adequate  fund- 
ing of  our  schools.  Our  school  budgets 
are  being  stretched  to  tlieir  limits  be- 
cause of  ever-escalating  utility  and 
other  energy  costs.  One  school  official 
told  me,  "Tlie  energy  crisis  is  really  tear- 
ing us  up."  Electricity  bills  have  tripled. 
Gasoline  costs  for  school  vehicles  have 
doubled.  The  operating  costs  are  paid 
out  of  local  funds.  When  more  and  more 
local  funds  have  to  go  into  basic  ex- 
penses, the  limovatlve  programs  stimu- 
lated by  this  bill  go  wanting. 

Schools  in  my  district  are  running  out 
of  ways  to  cut  costs.  They  are  contem- 
plating closing  some  schools;  they  arc 
not  hiring  additional  teachers.  The  cost 
of  educational  supplies  has  risen  30  per- 
cent in  the  past  year. 

When  the  budget  crunch  comes,  it  is 
tlie  local  taxpayer  In  the  end  who  has  to 
pay.  If  this  veto  is  not  overriden,  local 
taxpayex-s  will  have  to  bear  the  Increased 
buixien  of  maintaining  educational 
standards  and  programs  we  have  now. 
This  bill  will  not  add  programs — it  merelj' 
keeps  pace  with  Inflation,  It  barely  main- 
tains what  we  have  now.  Thus,  If  we  do 
not  override  today,  educational  programs 
will  suffer  and  local  taxpayers  will  have 
to  dig  deeper  into  their  pockets  to  pay 
their  local  tax  bills.  Similarly,  our  col- 
leges and  universities  will  have  to  pass 
on  Increased  costs  In  higher  tuition.  Ris- 
ing tuition  rates  have  already  priced 
moderate-Income  students  out  of  higher 
education  and  endangered  nonpublic  in- 
stitutions— a  situation  I  consider  to  be 
alarming. 

Many  of  the  programs  in  this  bill  are 
very  important  to  my  district:  Educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  occupational 
and  vocational  education,  aid  to  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  library  programs.  Un- 
less we  override  this  veto,  my  dlstiict 
would  lose  nearly  $10  million  in  impact 
aid  alone — a  huge  and  unjustified  slice 
out  of  the  budgets  of  hard-pressed  school 
districts. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Prince 
William  Education  Association,  James 
O'Caln,  recently  said: 

If  the  veto  stands,  Virginia  sdiools  will 
lose  over  49Cc  of  the  funds  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  also  the  special  programs  that  are 
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provided  by  these  funds.  Occupational,  vo- 
cational, and  adult  education  programs  will 
be  hit  the  hardest.  If  the  veto  stands,  Vir- 
ginia schools  win  hare  barely  half  (55  per- 
cent.) of  the  federal  fund'?  recivprt  during 
tiv-  last  fiscal  year. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  uot3— in 
the  face  of  an  administration  charge 
that  the  bill  is  inflationary — that  H.R. 
5901  is  $700  million  under  Congress  ceil- 
ing for  the  education  category.  The  in- 
crease in  this  bill  is  only  1.7  percent— far 
less  tlian  is  needed  to  meet  the  costs  of 
Inflation  and  it  will  have  a  veiy  minimal 
impact  on  the  national  deficit.  If  the 
President — a  President  vho  did  not  even 
include  education  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  addiess — wants  to  cut  cc."ts,  I  say 
he  could  cut  costs  by  elisninating  some 
of  the  many  ineffective  and  duplicative 
agencies,  councils,  commii-.'jiork.s  and  com- 
mittees in  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  would  ask  this  President  to  cut  out 
subsidies  to  the  oil  industry  and  corpo- 
rate farmers.  I  cannot  support  cuts  in 
our  school  budgets.  Our  schoolchildren 
shoiild  be  our  No.  1  priority.  They 
sliould  not  be  shoved  off  by  callous  vetoes 
and  placed  on  the  Wliite  House's  laimdry 
list  of  low  priority  need?.  I  know  this 
Congi-ess  villi  not  tui'n  its  back  on  our 
students,  teachers,  admini.strator.s,  and 
parents  and  by  overturning  the  veto,  we 
will  reaflirm  the  impoi-tonc?  of  educa- 
tion to  this  country. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennesi;5e.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  soon  be  asked  to  vote  on  the 
motion  to  override  the  Pre-sidents  veto 
of  H.R.  5901,  the  Education  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  1976.  The  President  vetoed 
this  bill  because  it  represented  a  3.6  per- 
cent increase  over  last  year's  funding 
level.  However,  because  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  has  risen  8.5  percent,  even  witli 
that  3.6  percent  increase  in  funding.  H.R. 
5901  still  results  in  an  overall  cut  in  edu- 
cation programs.  The  veto  of  tliese  funds 
by  the  President  will  put  pressure  on  ap- 
proximately 17,000  school  districts  in 
this  country  to  pay  for  the  differences.  If 
additional  local  funds  are  not  found, 
personnel  and  the  programs  in  the  school 
system  will  have  to  be  cut. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  intolerable 
for  Memphis  and  for  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  firmly  believe  that  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  Americans  Is  Imperative  for 
the  future  growth  and  stability  of  this 
country.  Therefore,  I  Intend  to  give  the 
motion  to  override  the  President's  veto 
my  full  support  and  ask  all  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

The  dire  financial  situation  of  Ten- 
nessee's educational  system,  should  the 
President's  veto  be  allowed  to  stand,  is 
well  described  in  a  telegram  I  received 
from  the  president  of  Tennessee  State 
University: 

Nashvili/f.,  tenn., 
Septemher  8, 1975. 
Hon.  Harold  Fobd, 
Longworth  House  Office  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ford:  If  the  Presiden- 
tittl  veto  of  the  education  appropriation 
bill  remains  in  effect  it  will  substantially 
decrease  the  opportunity  for  a  large  number 
of  students  from  the  low  Income  and  mod- 
erate income  categories  to  pursue  a  college 
education.  It  will  place  a  substantial  burden 
on  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  for  which  no 
remedy  is  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  the  lim- 


ited State  funds  available  to  provide  monies 
to  support  higher  education  oppoi-tunlty. 

Public  institutions  of  Tennes«;ee  have  al- 
ready increased  tuition  and  room  and  board 
rates,  if  Congress  does  not  override  the  veto 
of  this  bill  it  wUl  almost  certainly  require 
an  additional  increase  in  these  rates.  We 
therefore  soUcii  your  vuie  to  oveitide  the 
veto. 

Your  cOiicern  in  this  direction  and  your 
efforts  In  continuing  the  highest  level  of 
higher  education  opportt'nity  for  citizens  nf 
the  State  of  Tennessee  tlirougli  Federal 
funding  will  be  greatly  appreclatetl. 
aincerely, 

KREDtKICK  S.  Hr.'IPHRIES. 

Pr-sHlent.  Jcnncs'Ste  State  Unirei^it;/. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pre'?- 
ident's  veto  of  this  appropriation  repre- 
sents a  classic  example  of  tlie  kind  of 
skewing  of  priorities  that  the  94th  Con- 
gress was  elected  to  correct.  This  year 
the  Present  sent  us  a  defense  bill  that 
was  sortie  15  percent  above  last  year's 
level;  yet  he  vetoes  an  education  appro- 
priation whicli  provides  only  a  1.7-pcr- 
cent  increase. 

I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  you 
is  aware  of  the  fi.scal  crisis  the  Federal 
Government  faces  this  year.  In  the 
Budget  Committee  we  agonized  over  the 
choices  we  had  to  make,  especially  in 
such  areas  as  education.  We  tliought  we 
brought  in  a  barebone.s  proFWsal.  The 
conference  committee  has  brouglit  this 
bill  in  even  $700  million  under  our  ceil- 
ing. Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  cut  will 
hurt,  that  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  The 
1.7-percent  inrrea-se  this  bill  represents 
is.  in  reality,  a  7.6-percent  reduction  in 
education  programs  in  this  coimtry;  the 
lo.s,s,  of  coui*se,  is  Ijecause  of  inflation. 
Yet  even  with  tills  real  reduction,  the 
Congress  is  charged  with  fiscal  irre- 
.sponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  irresponsibility.  Thex*e 
is  the  irresponsibility  of  an  office  that 
would  approve  a  refonn  of  the  impact 
aid  program  only  a  year  ago,  yet  use  that 
same  program  as  a  whipping  boy  in  order 
to  justify  this  unjustifiable  veto.  The 
President  has  characterized  this  pro- 
gram as  the  most  bankrupt  of  Fedei'al 
programs,  even  though  the  Congress  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  it  is  a 
program  the  people  want. 

The  most  recent  demonstration  of  that 
concern  is  tlie  almost  imbelievable 
amount  of  effort  we  put  into  modernizing 
the  program  last  year.  Yet  the  President 
still  has  not  gotten  the  message.  The 
impact  aid  program  is  a  valuable  tool 
that  is  being  used  effectively  to  insure 
quality  education  in  areas  where  sub- 
stantial amomits  of  property  have  been 
preempted  from  the  tax  rolls  for  Federal 
use.  The  miuiscule  $266  million  the  Pres- 
ident proposes  would  viitually  end  this 
vital  progi'am. 

There  is  another,  even  more  pernicious 
kind  of  irresponslbihty,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  is  the  in'esponsibility  of  sacrificing 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  American 
productivity  In  future  years  for  the  fail- 
ure to  invest  less  than  a  billion  dollars 
In  our  educational  system  this  year.  Even 
the  most  hardened  critics  of  Federal 
spending  will  admit  that  a  higli  school 
education  is  no  longer  just  a  valuable 
as.set  to  an  American  looking  for  a  job; 
it  is  a  virtual  neces.'iity.  I«i?s  than  one- 


third  of  tlie  money  in  this  bill  goes  to 
higher  education;  the  rest  goes  to  the 
kinds  of  education  that  directly  benefit 
all  Americans,  such  as  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  vocational  education,  train- 
ing for  the  handicapped,  libraries,  and 
the  like.  The  increased  productivity  so 
encouraged  will  repay  tliis  outlay  many- 
fold. 

Til  ere  is  only  a  billion  dollars'  differ- 
ence between  this  bill  and  tlie  adminis- 
tration's educational  proposal;  that  is 
less  tViau  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the 
entire  Federal  budget.  Let  us  not  cripple 
the  eductitional  opportunities  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  children 
just  for  the  si.ke  of  an  almost  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  oiu-  national  resources. 
I  strongly  urge  that  this  ill-considered 
veto  be  overiidden. 

Mr.  G"?'FTLI..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.ie,  not 
in  a  ):ail!san  maimer,  and  not  as  the 
majority  leader,  but  as  a  Member  of 
Coiigrrss  deeply  concerned  about  how 
this  vot  >  will  affect  the  economies  of 
virtually  every  American  community  and 
the  quality  of  education  for  million^  of 
students. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  vote  to  override  tliis  veto 
of  the  education  appropriations  for 
fi.scal  year  1976.  Allowing  this  veto  to 
stand  will  have  dire  consequences 
tliroughout  tlie  Nation,  particularly  for 
the  already  overridden  local  taxptiyer 
wlio  will  have  to  bear  the  increased  bur- 
den of  maintaining  the  standards  needed 
for  a  decent  education  for  his  children 
and  parents  who  will  have  to  dig  deeper 
into  their  diminishing  savings  to  subsi- 
dize the  increased  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

If  we  allow  this  veto  lo  be  sustained, 
we  are  committing  a  grave  disservice  to 
local  school  districts  which  have  finan- 
cially suffered  from  inflation  of  over  10 
percent  dming  tlie  past  year  and  which 
have  already  set  their  budgets  for  this 
school  year. 

H.R.  5901  appropriates  $7.9  billion:  A 
funding  increase  of  only  4  percent  over 
last  year,  or  less  than  one-half  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  Inflation.  Not  only  is  this 
funding  level  well  wltliln  the  projected 
ceiling  of  the  congressional  budget  reso- 
lution, but.  In  fact,  H.R.  5901  appropri- 
ates $700  million  less  for  education  than 
was  authorized  by  tlie  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  education  of  our  young  people 
should  never  divide  along  partisan  ide- 
ology. Yet,  In  vetoing  this  measme.  Pres- 
ident Ford  has  sought  to  make  it  divisive. 
Local  school  districts  are  in  a  crisis.  Not 
only  are  their  budgets  strained,  but  if 
we  do  not  override  this  veto,  the  quality 
of  education  will  decline  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  number  of  poor  children  who 
require  special  instruction  which  Ls  fi- 
nanced primarily  thi'ough  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

Let  us  look  at  how  this  vote  affects  my 
own  State.  Under  the  President's  recom- 
mendation Massachusetts  will  receive  a 
total  of  $36.7  million  in  title  I  Federal 
aid  to  education,  or  an  actual  reduction 
of  12  percent  over  last  year's  level.  Under 
H.R.  5901,  the  commonwealth  will  re- 
ceive $39.8  million,  an  Increase  of  $3.1 
million  over  the  amount  to  be  spent  for 
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the  cturent  school  year. 
State  grants  for  the  handlcappec 
H.R.  5901,  my  State  will  receive 
lion,  whereas  the  President's 
dation  is  only  $1.3  million  for 
State.  If  we  allow  this  veto  t( 
Massachusetts  will  get  no  funds 
catlonal  education,  another  main 
of  funding  for  poor  children  who 
specialized  instruction.  Under  H 
Massachusetts  will  receive  $10 
basic  grants  for  vocational 
$488,000  for  students  in  special 
President's  recommendation  for 
chusetts  allows  no  funds  in 
gorles  of  higher  education  so 
to  our  continuing  education 
and  community  college  system, 
provides  $4  million  In  grants  foi 
education  and  $255,000  in  dlrec 
continuing    education    and 
services. 

If  you  analyze  the  funding 
for  your  State  under  the 
budget  recommended  by  the 
as  compared  with  H.R.  5901,  you 
serve  results  similar  to  what  I 
In  looking  at  my  own  State  of 
chusetts.  The  President's 
provide  a  tremendous  financial 
for  millions  of  students  and 
mJddle-class  parents.  To  help 
rising  cost  of  education  to  local 
already  operating  under  austere 
and  to  arrest  the  further  decline 
catlonal  quality  in  this  coimtry 
all  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  override  the  President's  veto 
fiscal  1976  education 
cause  there  are  many  worthy 
funded  by  this  bill  and  because 
gent  that  the  money  become 
as  soon  as  possible  now  that  th( 
year  has  already  begun. 

My  own  reservation  about 
HJl.  5901  is  the  $680  million 
It  for  Impact  aid,  an  amount 
pears  excessive  to  me  and  v.-hich 
serious  questions  about.  The 
tent  of  Public  Law  874  was  to 
nanclal  assistance  to  local 
trlcts  which  are  heavily 
Federal    Government    operatior^s 
marlly  military,  to  compensate 
the  loss  of  taxes  caused  by  the 
installation  and  the  local  burdei 
ucatlng  children  of  the  Gov 
ployees.  The  program  has  w 
afield  since  It  was  enacted  In 

With  a  grafting  of  all  sorts  of 
goiles  of  federally  connected 
onto  the  original  concept, 
ly  half  of  the  Impact  aid 
goes   for   reimbursement   for 
whose  parents  work  in  Federal 
Uon3  outside  the  district  In  w: 
live.  Not  only  ai-e  those 
ployees  paying  real  property 
support  the  schools  their 
tend,  but  there  Is  also  no  tax  loss 
from  the  presence  of  a  Federal 
located  outside  the  boxuidaries 
school  district. 

A  review  of  the  impact  aid 
is  long  overdue  to  provide 
for  the  outlays  siich  as  that 
in  this  bill  and  to  provide 
long-standing  criticisms  for 
the  expenditures  of  Federal 
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eluding:  payments  that  far  exceed  the 
cost  of  local  government  of  educating 
Federal  pupils,  pajTnentfi  to  wealthy 
school  districts  which  can  finance 
higher-than-average  school  costs  with- 
out Impact  aid  funds,  payments  to  dis- 
tricts where  the  activity  occurring  <mi 
nontaxable  Federal  lands  generates 
enough  local  taxes  to  support  Increased 
school  costs,  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  compensated  twice  for 
the  same  Government  impact  imder  sep- 
arate pieces  of  legislation,  higher  per 
pupil  payments  to  rich  districts  tlian  poor 
districts  because  of  the  Inclusion  of  local 
expenditui-es  in  the  entitlement  formula, 
compensation  for  cliildren  who  would  be 
attending  school  In  a  district  even  if  the 
Federal  Government  had  never  come  into 
the  area,  and  payments  that  do  not  re- 
flect the  ecoruMnlc  stimulus  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  bring  to  a  com- 
munity. 

Tliese  are  legitimate  o.uestions  that 
have  been  raised  about  a  program  we  are 
voting  to  perpetuate  today.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  scnitinize  an  education 
appropriation  just  as  closely  as  we  do  a 
miUtary  or  a  foreign  aid  funding  bill. 
Since  the  $7.9  biUion  outlay  in  H.R.  5901 
is  $400  million  below  the  target  we  agreed 
to  earlier  In  the  budget  resolution  for 
education  spending,  and  because  of  the 
need  to  disbiuse  these  funds  to  schools 
as  qxiickly  as  possible.  I  wlU  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President  s  veto.  But  I  ui-ge  that 
the  authorizing  and  the  appropriation 
committees  responsible  for  justifying  im- 
pact aid  spending  to  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  evolution  of  this  program 
over  the  past  25  years.  Fiscal  responsibil- 
ity demands  that  we  make  a  careful  ac- 
counting of  the  exi>enditures  of  public 
money,  and  no  program  can  be  held  im- 
mune from  the  requirement  that  it  meet 
goals  that  are  In  the  pubUc  interest. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  grieves 
me  that  I  cannot  join  what  appears  to  be 
a  gi'cat  majority  of  my  colleagues.  I  must 
vote  against  this  attempt  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  and  therefore,  against 
H.R.  5901.  I  do  so  not  because  I  am  in- 
sensitive to  the  educational  needs  to  be 
satisfied,  but  becaase  I  am  aflllcted  by 
conscience  over  the  damaging  inflation- 
ary effect  this  bill  will  have  on  everyone 
of  my  constituents  and  on  all  Americans. 

It  is  my  greatest  hope  that  a  majority 
of  the  men  and  women  here  assembled 
might  reconsider  earlier  commitments 
they  may  have  made:  that  they  sustain 
the  veto  of  this  costly  bill  and  permit 
the  immediate  Introduction  and  passage 
of  a  new  bill  embodying  only  the  better 
parts  of  the  present  bill  which  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  reduced.  I  say  It  is 
our  responsibility,  becaase  by  voting  to 
make  this  legislation  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  are  voting  for  $6.85  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976  or  10.7  peircent  more 
than  the  administiatlon's  formerly 
weighty  request;  and  we  are  thereby 
saying  to  Mr.  Inflation,  "Right-on,  baby. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  You  have  the 
Congress'  full  support.  Watch  what  we 
do,  not  what  we  say."  And  so  the  people 
suffer. 

The  real  issue  here  is  not  education. 
The  real  issue,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
is  whether  or  not  this  representative  body 


of  the  people  Is  willing  and  able  to  Im- 
pose upon  Itself  the  fiscal  discipline  we 
so  easUy  embrace  In  our  public  utter- 
ances. But  words  are  cheap.  We  suffer 
an  inflation  of  words  around  this  place. 
This  bill  Is  not  cheap.  Added  to  the  con- 
gressional scorecard  I  have  been  keeping 
on  the  growing  Federal  deficit  this  Con- 
gress Is  feeding,  It  will  soon  be  beyond 
$80  billion. 

The  people  cannot  afford  this,  not  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  see  our  coimtrj' 
become  one  large  New  York  City.  If  thLs 
Congress  would  simply  pare  down  the 
totals  in  this  bill  to  more  realistic  levels 
we  could  prevent  the  extra  bilUon  bucLs 
from  attaching  Itself  to  next  year's  defi- 
cit. We  could  save  millions  on  line  Items 
while  authorizing  the  moneys  needed  for 
such  worthy  projects  as  the  educational 
handicapped  pi'ogram,  the  special  educa- 
tion clinics  and  some  of  the  other  worthy 
and  more  urgent  programs  which  I  have 
been  pleased  to  support,  especlaUy  as  they 
affect  my  State  of  Maryland,  including 
an  adequate  amount  for  Impacted  aid. 

But  at  this  time,  we  cannot  afford  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  special  educational 
research  programs  In  homemaklng,  for 
bilingual  clinics,  for  busing  students  away 
from  their  neighborhood  schools,  and 
some  of  the  other  unnecessary  projects 
the  current  bill  subsidizes.  In  this  area. 
It  is  not  merely  the  cost  which  will  be  In- 
curred which  ought  to  compel  our  right- 
eous dissatisfaction.  It  Is  the  wrongness 
of  oiu-  Federal  Government  being  re- 
quested to  distort  Its  traditional  limited 
role  in  education.  It  is,  in  fact,  for  educa- 
tion's sake  that  we  must  support  this 
veto.  Wherever  is  found  paternalistic  ed- 
ucation, tliere  is  also  found  bureaucratic 
education,  and  bureaucratic  control.  We 
cannot  permit  this.  I  certainly  will  not, 
and  I  m-ge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  sup- 
port the  veto  so  that  v.c  can  adopt  a 
more  realistic  bill. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  ^ill  attempt  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  5301,  tlie  Educa- 
tion Appropriations  Act. 

For  tlie  first  time,  education  funding 
stands  alone  in  an  appropriations  bill. 
This  bill  represents  the  culmination  of 
an  effort  to  provide  early  advice  to  school 
officials  of  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
Federal  assistance  is  forthcoming,  so 
that  they  may  develop  their  own  budjgets 
accordingly.  I  do  not  want  to  see  tliis  ef- 
fort defeated. 

At  first  glance,  the  bill  seems  to  go 
beyond  what  the  President  called  for  in 
his  budget — $1.3  biUion  beyond  to  be  ex- 
act. Yet,  upon  closer  examination,  $800 
million  of  that  sum  Is  spent  in  restoring 
reductions  and  terminations  proposed  by 
the  President's  budget  for  many  of  the 
existing  educational  programs.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  funds  significantly  jeop- 
ardizes many  of  our  most  important 
programs— among  them,  library  assist- 
ance, emergency  school  aid,  aid  to  the 
handicapped,  and  bilingual  education. 
Are  our  priorities  so  disordered  that  we 
are  willing  to  cut  off  funding  In  areas 
that  need  assistance  more  than  ever  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  ci-isls?  I  think  not. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  schools  are 
suffering  greatly  because  of  resulting  cuts 
in  the  State  budget.  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  fiscal  restraint  but  am  firmly  op- 
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posed  to  reductions  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. Fiscal  problems  in  naany  of  the 
States  have  reached  the  crisis  propor- 
tion— there  is  simply  no  need  to  add  to 
the  burden  by  cutting  back  on  Federal 
supports  which  will  lead  to  a  further  de- 
cline of  quality  education. 

The  evidence  shows  tliat  if  anything, 
our  educational  Institutions  need  more 
Federal  assistance,  not  less.  Yesterday  a 
study  was  released  which  indicated  a 
drastic  deterioration  of  verbal  and  math- 
ematical scores  on  the  scholastic  aptitude 
test  which  is  taken  by  high  school 
students  In  the  senior  year.  We  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  withhold  these  fvmds 
and  make  our  students  less  equipped  for 
the  business  and  professional  world. 

Our  economic  strength  was  built  from 
a  deep  and  strong  belief  for  a  constantly 
maturing  educational  system.  The  U.S. 
system  of  education  has  brought  more 
educational  opportunity  within  the  reach 
of  a  greater  percentage  of  the  population 
than  has  ever  been  achieved  by  the  people 
of  any  country  at  any  time  in  history. 
The  trouble  Is,  however,  that  much  as  we 
have  done,  we  have  by  no  means  done 
enough.  John  P.  Kennedy  expressed  the 
Importance  of  our  commitment  to  edu- 
cation when  he  said : 

Education  Is  both  the  foundation  and  the 
unifying  force  of  our  democratic  way  of  life — 
it  is  the  tnau:istream  of  our  economic  and 
social  progress — it  Is  the  highest  expression 
of  achievement  hi  our  society,  ennobling  and 
enriching  human  life.  In  short,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  profitable  Investment  so- 
ciety can  make  and  the  richest  reward  it  can 
offer. 

It  was  evident  on  July  16. 1975,  when  we 
adopted  the  conference  report,  tiiat  a 
gi-eat  majority  of  this  body  would  not 
stand  for  an  inadequate  and  incomplete 
educational  budget  that  would  cut  our 
children  short.  Hopefully,  that  majority 
will  uphold  the  Educational  Appropiia- 
tions  Act  today  by  oveniding  tlie  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mi\  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  concern  with  the  Pres- 
ident's vefo  of  the  education  appropria- 
tions biU. 

I  am  concerned  about  it  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  First,  It  Is  tlie  seventh  con- 
secutive Presidential  veto  of  an  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill,  this  one  coming 
from  a  President  who  says  that  he  is  a 
supporter  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  as  I  watched  tlie  news  an 
television  this  morning,  I  saw  President 
Ford  standing  In  tlie  White  House  gar- 
den saying  that  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  school  segregation  was  not 
through  forced  busing  but  through  addi- 
tional outlays  of  Federal  education 
funds.  Such  a  statement  strikes  me  as 
particularly  Ironic  coming  on  the  very 
day  when  the  Congress  Is  asked  to  ap- 
prove his  veto  of  a  bill  ou  education 
spending. 

Before  I  discuss  the  details  of  the  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill,  I  would  like 
to  observe  parenthetically  how  much  the 
President's  action  on  education  spending 
ieminds  me  of  his  actions  on  oil  deregu- 
lation. The  President  says  he  Is  con- 
cerned about  funds  available  for  school- 
children; he  also  says  that  he  Is  con- 
cerned aixMt  inflation.  Yet.  to  deal  with 
both  of  those  concerns,  he  proposes  that 
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we  cut  Federal  spending  for  education 
and  raise  the  price  of  oil  through  de- 
regulation. According  to  the  latest  statis- 
tics available,  the  deregulation  of  oil  will 
increase  the  cost  of  living  by  $900  per 
year  for  the  average  American  family. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Montanans,  the 
increased  cost  will  be  substantially  high- 
er, because  we  have  a  colder  climate 
which  requires  more  heating  oil  and  we 
live  in  a  rural  area  requiring  more  gaso- 
line for  auto  travel  and  agricultural 
machines. 

Moreover,  Montana's  tourist  industry, 
the  third  largest  in  the  State,  will  be 
advsrsely  affected  by  deregulation.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  announcements  by  air- 
line companies,  the  price  increases  for 
gasoline  caused  by  deregulation  may 
force  them  to  cui-tail  air  service  for 
America's  smaller  cities,  which  cer- 
tainly would  hiclude  all  cities  in  my 
district,  since  none  of  them  have  popu- 
lations larger  than  50,000. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  too  far  afield  In 
my  statement,  despite  my  preoccupa- 
tion with  oil  deregulation.  My  principal 
concern  today  is  with  the  education  ap- 
propriations bill.  That  bill  provides 
roughly  $7.5  billion  for  Federal  educa- 
tion programs.  The  President  says  that 
It  Is  $1  billion  over  his  budget.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  tells  us  that  the  blU 
is  more  than  $400  million  imder  the  con- 
gressional budget.  Thus,  when  President 
Ford  says  that  this  bill  is  a  "budget 
buster,"  he  means  his  budget,  not  ours. 

A  few  words  about  the  congressional 
budget,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  Presi- 
dent's budget,  are  in  order  here.  To  begin 
with,  when  common  assumptions  sre 
used,  both  budgets  are  similar  In  their  ag- 
gregate impact.  Both  call  for  deficits  in 
the  high  $60  billions.  However,  there  are 
differences  between  the  two  budgets.  For 
example,  the  President's  budget  allocates 
only  51  percent  of  its  outlays  to  human 
resource  programs,  whereas  the  con- 
gressional budget  allocates  53  percent. 
Now,  some  people  might  say,  "Why  that's 
only  a  difference  of  2  percent,  and  that 
can't  be  much." 

I  would  remind  those  people  that  a 
single  percentage  point  difference  In  the 
Federal  budget  amounts  to  nearly  $4 
billion.  Thus,  the  differences  In  priori- 
ties between  the  congressional  budget 
and  the  President's  with  respect  to  hu- 
man resource  program  allocations 
amoimts  to  nearly  $8  billion. 

Some  people  might  ask  where  that 
additional  few  billion  would  come  from. 
My  review  of  the  congressional  budget 
indicates  that  the  bulk  would  come  from 
the  President's  requests  for  military  and 
foreign  aid  programs — once  again,  re- 
flecting differences  In  priorities  between 
his  budget  and  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freshmen  Congressmen 
hke  mj-self  are  imited  hi  their  support 
for  reasserting  the  congressional  role  In 
setting  this  country's  priorities.  In  my 
judgment,  the  education  appropriations 
bill  Is  but  a  single  example  of  the  effort 
by  this  body  to  develop  priorities  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  President. 

My  support  for  the  education  ap- 
propriations bill  also  relates  to  my  coa- 
cem  about  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided in  the  Western  District  of  Mon- 
tana. Schools  In  our  district  received  a 


1975  appropriation  of  Federal  education 
funds  of  $14.4  million.  The  President 
proposed  $11.5  million  for  1976,  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  percent.  The  education  ap- 
propriations bill  would  provide  $15.4 
mUllon,  an  amount  that  Is  34  percent 
higher  than  the  President's,  but  only 
7  percent  higher  tlian  our  appropria- 
tion last  year.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
education  appropriations  bill  provides 
for  Montara  a  slight  Increase,  probably 
not  high  enough  to  cover  the  increased 
inflationary  costs  for  education  pro- 
grams supported  by  Federal  fimds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  mc 
in  voting  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  overriding  the  veto  of  HJl.  5901. 
the  Education  Division  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 

The  fact  that  this  measure  Is  some 
$1.3  billion  above  tlie  budget  reqtie.st  Is 
not  the  primary  reason  for  my  appre- 
hension, although  certainly  that  Is  not 
a  figure  to  be  taken  lightly  In  view  of 
our  mounting  deficit.  I  am  far  more  con- 
cerned, however,  with  how  some  of  the 
money  will  be  spent,  as  opposed  to  how 
much  will  be  spent.  Over  hf»lf  of  the  fig- 
ure In  excess  of  the  budget  request  will 
be  spent  on  that  most  costly  and  cleverly 
disguised  of  boondoggles,  the  impact  aid 
program. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  last  five 
Presidents,  despite  overwhelming  e^i- 
dence  that  the  program  Is  Inequitable 
and  wasteful.  Impact  aid  keeps  rolling 
along,  this  time  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
three-quartei-s  of  a  bilUon  dollars.  Pew 
Federal  programs.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  less 
defensible  than  this  one,  at  least  with 
regard  to  category  B  and  C  chUdren. 

We  have  heard  the  facts  and  figures 
on  this  program  before,  but  let  me  brief- 
ly refresh  some  memories  with  an  up- 
date on  where  this  money  Is  going.  In 
1974,  three  suburban  coimties  surround- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  Fairfax  and 
Arlington  Counties  in  Virginia  and 
Montgomery  County  in  Maryland,  col- 
lected a  whopping  $25.7  million  under 
category  B  of  Impact  aid,  which  placed 
them  at  the  top  of  the  Impact  aid  heap. 
All  they  had  to  do  to  qualify  for  this  sub- 
sidy was  have  a  large  number  of  students 
whose  parents  work,  not  live,  on  Federal 
property — not  a  very  stiff  requirement 
in  an  area  that  liouses  the  Nation's  seat 
of  Government.  Interestingly  enough.  It 
Is  this  same  large  nimiber  of  Federal 
employees  that  helps  to  place  tliese  same 
counties  in  the  top  five  nationally  in  per 
capita  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  funds 
from  the  community  level  on  up  are  gen- 
erally hisufflcient  to  fuDy  meet  all  edu- 
cational needs,  there  is  simply  no  justifi- 
cation for  appropriating  three-qua  iters 
of  a  billion  dollars  In  this  manner.  It  Is 
essential  In  these  times  that  we  estab- 
lish funding  priorities  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  educational  program.  Clear- 
ly, impact  aid  would  be  at  the  bottom  of 
any  such  priority  list. 

With  that  said,  let  me  turn  to  the 
question  before  us  today.  If  I  felt  that 
sustaining  this  veto  promised  any  hope 
for  substantially  altering  or  abolishing 
the  Impact  aid  program  at  this  time.  I 
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But  given  the  congressional  track 
ord  in  tills  area,  that  seems  a  mo^t 
likely   prospect.    Under    those 
stances,  sustaining  the  veto  would 
ly  be  cutting  off  the  nose  to 
face,  because  there  is  much  that  i 
In  this  measure. 

Therefore,  I  must  reluctantb' 
override  this  veto,  and  hope  that 
next  time  we  discuss  this 
we  will  have  acted  on  my  propcjsal 
phase  out  categoi-y  B  completely, 
monsense  and  the  economic  tim^s 
for  the  most  effective  and  equita 
of  our  resources.  So  long  as  cate 
of  the  impact  aid  program  remains 
the  books,  our  educational  fmidirjg 
be  lacking  in  both  these  respects. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
tion  appropriation  bill  veto,  H.R 
Normally,  I  have  voted  to  sustain 
cal  vetoes  because  I  feel  strong! 
the  dreadful  state  of  our  economy 
In  large  measure,  to  overspending, 
ever,  I  shall  vote  to  oveiTide  the 
H.R. 5901. 

F^st,  it  is  not  as  far  over  budbet 
advertised  because  the  base  budgft 
ure  was  artificially  low.  The  bill 
openhanded.     Second,     it 
"forward  funding"  provision  for 
I  have  been  working  since  I  came  t< 
gress.  Third,  speedy  passage  will  r 
the  process  by  which  we  usually 
elementary    and    secondary 
programs  after  the  school  year  is 
and  planning  is  no  longer  possible . 

Most  of  the  "overbudget" 
H.R.  5901  occurs  in  impact  aid  and 
er  education.  I  would  not  redude 
higher  education  budget.  I  oppc^ 
pact  aid  as  the  least  equitable 
tlon  of  education  funds  I  know  o 
Congress  is  determined  to  keep  it 
will,  in  my  judgment,  not  reduce 
aid. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  let 
school  people  know  what  our 
are  so  they  may  do  responsible 
especially  at  a  time  of  real  fiscal 
at  home.  I  do  not  intend  to  abandon 
crusade  for  Federal  fiscal 
but  I  shall  vote  to  override  the 
H.R.  5901. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
veto  of  the  education  funds  for  the 
ing  school  year,  and  I  urge  all 
leagues  to  join  those  who  have 
so  hard  during  the  past  several 
rally  the  necessary  votes  to  over 
veto. 

It  Is  obvious  to  anyone  who  t 
few  minutes  to  analyze  Uie  figure^ 
the    so-called    budget-busting 
President  vetoed  actually  contahis 
real  spendable  dollars  for  educatioi  i 
the  Federsd  Government  provide! 
year.  The  President's  original  flsca  1 
1976  budget  request  was  actually 
million    below    the    fiscal    year 
appropriation. 

The  total  amount  recommended 
House    committee    was 
$661  million  over  the  budget 
still  somewhat  less  than  the  fiscal 
1975  level.  We  were  successful  in 
to  that  amount  an  additional  $48^ 
lion  when  the  bill  came  to  the 
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floor  last  April.  This  amount  Included 
additional  amounts  for  advance  fmiding 
of  title  I  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  and  for  the  education 
for  the  handicapped;  and  additional 
fiscal  year  1976  funds  for  impact  aid, 
bilingual  education,  environmental  edu- 
cation. Head  Start  and  the  emergency 
school  aid  program. 

After  the  Senate  finished  its  consider- 
ation, we  arrived  at  a  compromise  ver- 
sion which  contained  $7.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976 — $147.3  million  more 
than  the  House-passed  version,  $902.2 
million  less  than  tlie  Senate-passed 
version. 

A  true  comparison  of  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  compromise  version  sent 
to  the  President  and  the  fiscal  year  1975 
figui-e  actually  represent  a  modest  in- 
crease of  only  3  percent  over  tlie  com- 
parable fiscal  year  1975  figures.  And 
thanks  to  the  administi-ation's  misman- 
agement of  our  economy  dui-ing  the  past 
year  tlie  Consumer  Price  Index — our 
measurement  of  inflation — rose  over  9 
percent,  which  means  that  the  vetoed 
bill  before  us  now  actually  contains  less, 
in  teims  of  spendable  dollars  than  what 
we  provided  for  our  Nation's  schools  last 
year. 

Fuithennore,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  education  has  increased 
at  an  even  higher  rate — at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 111  percent  of  the  CPI  rate 
of  increase,  which  means  that  we  should 
actually  be  appro(>riating  over  a  10-per- 
cent increase  just  to  preserve  the  status 
quo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  sei-ious  aijout 
keeping  our  commitment  to  providing  our 
children  with  a  free  public  education,  the 
Federal  Government  must  continue  to 
pay  its  share.  The  President  said  in  his 
veto  mesage  that  this  bill  is  '"too  nmch  to 
ask  the  taxpayers — and  our  economy — to 
bear." 

If  we  do  not  override  this  veto,  our 
local  taxpayer  will  be  forced  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  Federal  funds  on  the  local 
and  State  level — through  increased  prop- 
erty, sales,  and  income  taxes,  and  there 
is  no  way  that  the  average  working  man 
and  woman  in  this  country  can  afford 
additional  increases. 

In  this  time  of  high  inflation  and  high 
unemployment,  it  Is  ridiculous  to  justify 
decreasing  Federal  spending  on  educating 
our  children  because,  as  the  President 
said  about  one  program,  it  is  "a  luxm-y  we 
can  no  longer  afford"  and  it  is  mfla- 
tionary. 

No  words  can  better  describe  how  this 
veto  will  affect  the  American  working 
man  and  woman  than  those  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Marshall,  the  President  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  AFL-CIO  who  stated  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  me  that — 

This  veto,  lUce  the  previoiis  ones  of  this 
Administration,  totally  Ignores  the  tremen- 
dous educational  needs  of  our  country  and 
the  realities  of  what  educational  costs  are 
doing  to  working  class  Americans. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

Many  of  our  members  work  their  entire 
lives  toward  that  one  goal  of  seeing  their 
children  receive  a  comprehensive  high  school 
education  and  a  university  degree.  Without 
federal  resources  contained  in  the  Education 
Appropriations  bill,  the  quality  and  depth 
ot  our  educational  services  at  the  local  level 


will  suffer  tremendously.  Perhaps  even  worse, 
the  higher  education  costs  will  deprive  thou- 
sands of  working  cla-ss  children  of  their  edu- 
cational opportmiitics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  from  vir- 
tually every  organization  in  the  country 
which  is  knowledgeable  about  our  edu- 
cational needs.  They  aie  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  this  irresponsible 
veto,  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
vi.ijorous  efforts  in  opposing  it. 

We  have  heard  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  (Mr. 
Mahon)  and  from  tlie  distinguished 
chairman  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor — HEW  Appropriations  (Mr. 
Floods,  both  of  whom  have  put  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  effoi't  into  working 
out  the  compromise  figures  contained  in 
tins  bill,  and  we  have  heard  from  our 
constituents — the  teachers,  the  parents, 
the  school  administrators,  and  school 
board  members. 

Now  it  is  time  that  the  President 
hears  from  us — and  today  we  can  send 
him  the  message  very  loud.  The  message 
is  very  simple:  "The  days  of  making 
education  the  scapegoat  for  blundering 
economic  policies  and  mismanagement 
of  our  economy  and  our  national  budget 
are  over."  We  can  do  this  by  overriding 
this  veto  with  the  ovenvhelming  vote 
that  it  so  well  deserves. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  urge 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  "aye" 
to  ovenide  President  Ford's  veto  of  the 
education  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  the  3-month  transition 
period,  and  certain  advance  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Once  again  the  administration  has 
resurrected  tlieh'  favorite  strawman — 
inflationai-y  impact — in  their  attempt  to 
paint  an  inaccurate  picture  of  congres- 
sional fiscal  irrresponsibility.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  administration's  failure  to 
adopt  meaningful  and  effective  food  and 
energy  poUcies  over  the  past  6  years  that 
has  created  both  rampant  inflation  and 
severe  recession.  We  have  an  economy 
that  is  stagnant  and  operating  well  un- 
der capacity,  and  yet  it  is  the  Congress 
that  faces  the  charge  over  and  over 
again  from  the  administration  that  we 
are  the  culprits.  This  bill  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. It  is  a  responsible  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  the  President  has  given  his 
knee-jerk  inflationary  label  to  it. 

In  his  veto  message  the  President  fails 
to  point  out  that  his  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  request  was  a  shocking  11.3  per- 
cent less  than  current  educational  out- 
lays. The  bill  that  was  so  ably  fashioned 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pemisylvania  (Mr.  Flood  i,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  a  mere  3.6 
percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level. 
Actually,  this  bill  represents  a  net  loss 
in  real  dollars  because  the  Inflation  rate 
for  fiscal  year  1975  was  8.5  percent.  In 
fact,  a  strong  argument  could  be  made 
that  Congress  hac  been  too  restrained  In 
not  keeping  up  wlUi  current  expenses. 

In  recent  days  I  have  been  encouraged 
to  learn  that  even  some  of  the  President's 
Republican  friends  in  the  House,  most 
notably  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie),  have  ad- 
mitted they  must  vote  to  override  be- 
cause of  the  proven  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  covered  under  this  legislation. 
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I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  for  their  courage  and 
responsibility.  Bilingual  education,  «iu- 
cation  for  the  handicapped,  library  re- 
souices,  occupational,  vocational,  and 
adult  education,  as  well  as  research  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  are  just  a  few  of 
the  programs  this  bill  would  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  7  years 
pubhc  educational  costs  have  risen  al- 
most twice  the  rate  of  inflation  as  re- 
flected in  the  Consumer  Price  Index — 111 
percent  to  57  percent.  Unless  this  Na- 
tion's school  districts  can  find  relief 
through  Federal  aid,  local  taxpayere  will 
be  forced  to  face  an  increased  tax  bmden 
as  property  levies  in  all  likelihood  would 
be  raised  or  services  cut  in  order  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  local  schools. 

Another  compelling  reason  to  oveiride 
this  veto  Is  that  the  funding  level  in  this 
spending  measm-e  is  $700  million  below 
Congress  own  budget  ceiling  set  last 
May.  As  a  firm  supporter  of  the  new  con- 
gressional budget  process,  I  submit  tliat 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  to  set  a  high 
priority  for  education  was  a  sound  de- 
cision. It  is  Congress  that  under  the 
Constitution  holds  the  important  power 
of  the  purse  and  in  my  judgment  it  is 
Congress,  St&  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  who  can  best  make  such  priority 
decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  I  campaigned 
on  a  number  of  issues.  One  of  those  is- 
sues included  my  full  support  to  improve 
oiu-  Nation's  educational  system.  Today. 
I  reaffirm  my  support  for  educational 
excellence  by  voUng  to  override  President 
Ford's  veto.  I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  5901 
w-ould  provide  my  State  of  Illinois  with 
a  $25  million  increase  over  last  years 
allocation. 

All  of  America's  hopes  and  dieams  for 
the  future  are  entrusted  to  a  sound  edu- 
cational system  that  will  give  our  young 
people  the  necessary  tools  to  become  use- 
ful, productive,  and  intelligent  citizens. 
We  must  not  disappoint  om-  Nation's 
educators  or  fail  to  provide  the  necessary 
support  to  our  students.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  override  President 
Ford's  latest  mistake. 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  motion  to  approve,  not- 
withstanding the  President's  veto,  USt. 
5901,  the  Education  Division  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  The  House  voted  in  favor  of 
the  conference  report  on  July  16,  by  a 
vote  of  372  to  42,  and  I  sti-ongly  urge 
that  we  again  vote  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  education  appropriations. 

The  contention  of  the  President  that 
H.R.  5901  is  inflationary  is  totally  with- 
out foundation.  In  fact,  the  total  amount 
appropriated,  $7.5  billion,  is  $700  million 
below  the  ceiling  for  education  appro- 
priations established  by  Congress  under 
the  new  Budget  Reform  Act.  Consider 
also  the  fact  that  although  the  appro- 
priated amount  Is  3.5  percent  more  than 
was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
cuiTent  Inflationary  rate  is  9.5  percent, 
which  means  that  the  propxwed  amount 
is  actually  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated last  year. 

Furthermore,  $2.5  billion  of  the  total 
$11.6  billion  Is  earmarked  for  fiscal  year 


1977.  thus  further  reducing  any  possible 
Inflationary  effects  for  1976. 

Education  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
false  charge  that  every  minor  increase 
In  appropriations  contributes  to  the  eco- 
nomic ruin  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  a  second,  more  specific  rea- 
son why  I  believe  the  override  motion 
should  be  supported.  As  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware,  due  to 
a  formula  change  on  grant  consolidation 
under  title  IV  of  Pubhc  Law  93-380.  my 
home  State,  Hawaii,  as  well  as  17  otlier 
small  States  stand  to  lose  considerable 
education  funds  in  fiscal  years  1977  and 

1978.  However,  a  "hold-harmless  "  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  5901  allows  for  an  additional 
$11.6  million  allocation  for  UUe  IV.  to 
insxue  that  no  State  will  have  to  suffer 
reduced  funding  in  1977. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tiiat 
education  will  be  dealt  a  severe,  perhaps 
irreversible,  setback  if  Congress  falls  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  To  ap- 
propriate funds  for  programs  that  will 
benefit  the  handicapped,  the  disadvan- 
taged, ethnic  minorities,  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation, including  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional, at  a  lower  level  than  appropriated 
under  UH.  5901,  would  be  tra«ic  Indeed. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  Uiis  body  vote 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  HJl.  5901. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  Gov.  Richard  Lamm  of  Colorado 
regarding  the  override  vote  on  the  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill,  HJl.  5901. 

In  my  opinion,  the  problems  pointed 
out  by  Governor  Lamm  will  be  experi- 
enced not  only  in  Colorado,  but  through- 
out the  counti-y.  if  the  override  vote  is 
unsuccessful. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

State  of  Coi/)kado, 
Denver,  September  2,  1975. 
Hon.  Patricia  Scheoeoer, 
LongwoTth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Pat:  We  appreciate  the  support  you 
Indicated  for  the  educational  programs  Ap- 
propriation Bill  (HJl.  6901)  and  we  ask  yoiir 
continued  support  for  the  veto  override  vote 
expected  to  be  considered  by  Congreus  Sep- 
tember 9.  1975.  We  are  restating  our  argu- 
ments In  this  letter  In  hopes  that  the  Infor- 
mation will  be  helpful  to  you  during  the  veto 
override  dlscus-slons. 

The  President  ha.s  st.-xted  that  his  reason 
for  vetoing  the  BUI  Is  that  it  1«  Inflationary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  requested  appropria- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1976  reflects  an  increase 
of  i.6%  as  compared  to  the  comparable  ap- 
propriation for  Fiscal  Year  1975.  The  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  on  tiie  other  hand,  In- 
crea-sed  8.5%  in  1975.  Tlius.  the  approprlatiun 
for  cdncation  actually  reflects  a  less  of  real 
program  dollars. 

If  the  Presidential  veto  Is  not  overridden, 
the  loss  of  money  may  not  be  as  significant  as 
the  chaos  that  may  be  created  by  a  series  of 
Presidential  recislons  and  deferrals  which 
may  be  forthcoming  as  a  result.  Such  reci- 
slons and  deferrals  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  available  to  local 
school  dlstricus  within  Colorado  at  least  tem- 
porarily and  would  diminish  the  reliability 
of  Federal  funding,  which  in  turn  would 
negatively  affect  the  ablUty  of  the  state  edu- 
cation agency  and  local  education  agencies 
to  plan  for  the  effecUve  utilization  of  Federal 
funds.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  recislons  and 
deferrals  that  may  be  forthcoming  from  the 
President  would  be  dLsapproved  by  the  Con- 
gre<!"=;  however,  this  disapproval  may  be  de- 


layed for  up  to  six  months,  thus  reducing  the 
flow  of  Congresslonally  appropriated  funds 
for  that  period  of  time. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education,  there  Is 
substantial  concern  by  the  cttteens  of  Colo- 
rado that  the  President's  proposal  overBlm- 
pUfies  the  student  finacdai  assistance  pic- 
ture. It  places  complete  reliance  for  student 
loan  aid  on  the  FederaUy  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program.  Yet.  we  know  that  In  Colo- 
rado, due  In  part  to  our  highly  rural  nature, 
many  students  cannot  And  lenders  willing 
to  make  such  loans.  The  direct  loan  program 
must  be  retained  to  n>eet  tlie  needs  of  stu- 
dents In  Colorado. 

The  FYesldenfs  proposal  also  relies  heavily 
upon  the  Basic  Grant  Program  for  student 
grant  a&ii^itance.  Because  Colorado  has  a 
comparatively  low  proiwrLion  of  private 
schools,  and  this  program  tends  to  channel 
more  funds  to  high  cost  or  private  Institu- 
tions, we  would  lose  approximately  $3,775,000 
In  supplemental  grants  and  regain  much  \tsn 
from  the  basic  grant  Increase.  Moreover,  the 
Basic  Grant  Program  is  not  yet  adequately 
developed  to  bear  full  responsibility  for  stu- 
dent grant  aid.  The  Congressional  proposal 
provides  more  total  dollars  In  a  l>etter  array 
of  packages  and  wlU  thus  come  much  closer 
to  meeting  student  needs. 

We  kiK>w  you  share  our  concern  that  edu- 
cation be  available  to  many,  not  only  to  those 
who  can  easily  afford  a  coUege  education. 

We  appreciate  the  support  we  hope  you  will 
give  to  this  veto  override.  If  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance  lu  providing  additional  Informa- 
tion which  supports  our  concern  for  this 
funding,  plea.se  contact  Meg  Armstrong  In  my 
office. 

Sinrerelv. 

RicBABO  D.  Lamm. 

Governor. 

Mr.  ICASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  need  to  talk  at  length  about 
this  vote.  It  Is  simply  one  of  those  vital, 
crucial  votes  that  we  cast  periodically 
to  determine  the  course  of  our  future 
and  the  quality  of  our  life. 

No  one  here,  I  am  certain,  will  choose 
to  argue  with  the  Idea  that  Federal 
spending  can  be  cut — and,  Indeed,  should 
be  cut.  But,  who  concerned  about  our 
future  and  the  needs  of  our  people  would 
aim  those  cuts  at  educating  the  hand- 
leapp>ed?  At  providing  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged?  At  maintaining  vo- 
cational education  progi-ams?  At  estab- 
lishing library  programs  for  our  youth? 

This  bill  does  not  represent  excessive 
spending.  It  is  $400  million  below  the  tar- 
get level  for  education  programs  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  Its  earlier  brxiget  res- 
olution. It  is  only  1.7  percent  more  than 
we  proAided  diu-ing  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  that  does  not  even  meet  the  cost  of 
inflation. 

It  simply  goes  back  to  the  old  que^-^- 
tion  of  priorities.  The  President  can  pro- 
pose increasing  tax  advantages  for  bu.^!- 
ne<iscs.  He  can  suggest  increasing  spend- 
ing for  miUtary  hardware.  He  can  sup- 
port excessive  aid  for  repressive  foreign 
governments.  But.  he  cannot  accept  ade- 
quate financing  to  educate  the  youth  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  firmly  take  tlie  initiative  in  set- 
ting priorities  in  this  country.  We  are. 
after  all,  the  elected  repivsentatlves  of 
the  people.  If  we  do  not  speak  for  tlieir 
needs,  and  fight  for  those  programs  that 
are  vital  to  their  future,  who  will? 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  will  continue  to  allow  tlieir 
needs  to  be  placed  on  the  back  burner. 
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I  cannot  believe  that  they  will 
to  accept  being  treated  as  second 
citizens  by  their  own  Government 
first  obligation  is  to  meeting 
of  our  people,  and  there  is  no 
need  than  educating  the  youth 
country.  I  will  vote  to  override 
dent's  veto  of  this  bill,  and  stronjgly 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 

Mr.  D«  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker 
trict  I  represent,  the  15th 
District  of  Texas,  is  an  area  in  w 
education  of  our  young  people  is 
whelming  importance.  Our  citizens 
lieve  sti"ongly  in  the  traditional 
of  upward  mobility.  And  they  rei 
education  is  the  key  to  making 
cept  a  reality  for  their  children 

H.R.  5901  can  hardly  be  called 
extravagant  measure.  In  point  o: 
appropriates  some  $700  million 
education  than  the  authorizatlbn 
tained  in  the  first  congressional 
resolution.  I  have  no  quarrel 
example  of  fiscal  prudence.  We 
to  hold  down  Government  expetditur 
to  the  extent  that  is  compatiljle 
meeting  our  national  priorities 
need  to  call  a  halt  to  pouring 
payers'  money  into  programs  of 
merit. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  educj 
young  Americans  is  not  and  mu ; 
be    considered,    something    we 
afford. 

The  Presidential  veto  of  the 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  197  ! 
lowed  to  stand,  would  severely 
or  kill  outright  more  than  30 
programs  of  great  and  enduring 
Among  them  are  programs  for  v 
and  bilingual  education,  which 
transcendent  value  to  the  people 
sent  in  this  House.  Others  incliile 
cation  for  the  handicapped,  impEict 
institutional  assistance  in  highei 
tion,  and  librai-y  resources. 

Cutting  down  or  eliminating  tlitse 
gi'ams  would  be  a  drastic  blow 
educational   process   In   my 
throughout  the  United  States 

In  voting  to  override  the  President 
veto  of  HM.  5901,  I  am  thinklni ; 
hard-pressed  local  taxpayers 
have  to  pay  immediately  the 
cost  of  making  sure  that  their 
can  be  decently  educated.  I  am 
of  parents,  already  heavily  burdened 
steadily  rising  tuition  fees  in 
of  higher  learning,  who  would 
deeper  into  their  hard-earned  sailings 
resort  to  borrowing  In  order  tq 
their  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
benefits  of  a  college  education. 

Also,  I  am  thinking  beyond  th^ 
taxpayers  and  these  parents  to 
of  America.  There  is  no  one  in 
try  who  does  not  have  a  stake 
proper  education  of  our  young 
not  merely  the  hope  of  the  futiu" 
are  the  future.  I  will  vote  for  thjem 
for  the  future  of  our  Republic 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speakeh 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  Prepident 
reasoning  behind  his  veto  of  H 
Many  communities  have  come 
upon  the  Federal  contribution 
education  program  expense.s. 
time  when  local  tax  bases  are  eroded 
inflation  and  recession,  the 
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Pi  esident 


calls  our  education  appropriation  levels 
luxurious,  and  demands  that  we  cut  them 
back  further.  Removing  a  key  building 
block  from  the  center  of  th?  education 
fimdlng  scheme  without  causing  that 
scheme  to  crash  about  our  heads  is,  at 
best,  a  tricky  business.  To  attempt  to 
kick  at  this  key  block  in  such  financially 
imsteady  times  comes  close  to  sheer 
madness. 

What  does  the  President  expect  our 
school  districts  to  do?  Does  he  truly  be- 
lieve that  we  will  be  able  to  offer  the 
same  quality  of  education  for  less  when 
inflation  has  so  increased  costs?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  only  wonder  at  the  Presi- 
dent's brand  of  logic. 

Particularly  intriguing  to  me  was  his 
attack  on  the  impact  aid  program.  This 
program  fills  in  for  the  property  taxes 
that  Federal  installations  and  military 
personnel  are  exempted  from  paying. 
The  military  employees  and  pereonnel 
send  their  children  to  our  schools,  yet 
contribute  nothing  toward  paying  the 
costs  of  education.  Impact  Aid  has  filled 
In  that  gap,  thus  insuring  a  high  quality 
of  their  and  our  children'-^  education. 

It  v;as  most  interesting  that  President 
Ford  singled  out  impact  aid  as  inflation- 
aiy.  According  to  the  latest  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  data.  Prince  Georges 
County,  my  county,  would  receive  $2.2 
million  in  impact  aid  imder  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Under  H.R.  5901.  my 
county  would  receive  $5.6  million.  Most 
certainly  this  Is  an  increase  over  the 
President's  budget  proposal,  but  we  can 
hardly  call  It  inflationary,  for  if  Prince 
Georges  County  were  to  receive  its  full 
"hold  harmless"  share  of  impact  aid 
funds,  based  on  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget,  we  would  receive  nearly  $14.4 
million.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think 
Prince  Georges  County  is  doing  moie 
than  its  share  to  fight  inflation. 

Impact  aid  is  not  the  luxurj-  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  would  have  us  believe  it  is.  Neither 
is  the  entire  education  appropriation 
proposed  in  H.R.  5901  luxm'ious.  It  in- 
creases education  funding  a  total  of  only 
1.7  percent,  far  less  than  the  cost  of  in- 
flation. We  have  cut  these  programs  to 
the  bone;  President  Ford  cannot  expect 
us  to  remove  the  bone  entirely. 

We  must  continue  to  offer  quality  edu- 
cation in  our  schools,  and  H.R.  5901  is  a 
vital  block  in  the  funding  of  that  quality 
education  programing.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  to  ovpvride 
this  veto. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
imconscionable  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  choose,  as  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  efforts  to  curtail  Fed- 
eral spending,  denying  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  vitally  needed  education  funds. 

Since  very  early  in  the  present  session 
of  Congi-ess  we  have  witnessed  wide- 
spread support  for  an  education  budget 
that  exceeds  that  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. On  April  16,  the  House  ap- 
proved an  education  appropriations  bill 
that  was  $1.2  billion  more  than  the 
President  had  requested  for  fiscal  1976. 
The  House-Senate  conference  added  an- 
other $100  million  to  that  request,  and 
we  eventually  sent  a  total  education  ap- 
propriation of  $7.9  bilUon  to  the  White 
House  for  .signature. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  we  are  about  to 
take  has  tremendous  implications  for  all 
the  youth  in  this  country,  but  It  Is  espe- 
cially important  to  areas  such  as  New 
York  State,  where  recent  cuts  in  title  I 
funding  have  already  eliminated  many 
worthwhile  programs.  Clearly,  this 
money  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
present  crisis  in  education  fundhig. 

I  differ  entirely  with  the  administra- 
tion's cost-cutting  priorities.  Education 
of  our  youth  is  our  most  critical  invest- 
ment in  America's  futm-e.  Yet,  Ameri- 
cans are  becoming  increasingly  alarmed 
over  the  practice  of  funding  much  of 
public  education  out  of  the  local  prop- 
erty tax,  a  system  which  places  enor- 
mous burdens  on  homeowners  and  also 
creates  many  inequities.  Furthermore,  as 
the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  fall,  we  can  expect  reduced 
economies  of  scale  in  the  operation  of 
our  public  schools  and  a  consequent  rise 
in  the  cost  of  running  them.  Localities 
simply  cannot  afford  higher  property 
taxes  to  pay  their  educational  bills.  Fed- 
eral aid  is  essential. 

It  is  my  fii-m  belief  that  the  average 
American  taxpayer  feels  that  Federal 
revenues  used  for  education  is  money 
well  .spent.  I  believe  the  administration 
has  incorrectly  a.ssessed  the  attitude  of 
the  public  in  this  regard. 

It  therefore  gives  me  great  pleasin-e  to 
be  able  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  over- 
riding the  veto  of  H.R.  5901. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  atn 
totally  committed  to  the  concept  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  our  educational  .sys- 
tem. As  a  teacher  for  most  of  my  adult 
life,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  for  this 
Federal  a.ssistance  so  that  we  may  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

One  of  the  programs  funded  in  H.R. 
5901  is  the  veterans  cost  of  instruction 
payments.  This  program  provides  funds 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
either  increase  their  enrollment  of  vet- 
erans by  10  percent  over  the  preceding 
academic  year,  or  whose  veteran  enroll- 
ment constitutes  10  percent  or  more  of 
their  total  undergraduate  enrollment. 
These  funds  therefore  encom-age  col- 
leges and  universities  to  actively  recruit 
veterans  for  enrollment  in  their  schools 
and  to  provide  them  with  educational 
services  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
available.  For  example,  the  VCIP  pro- 
gram at  Califoi-nia  State  University. 
Long  Beach,  provides  veterans  with 
career  counseling,  job  opportunity  coun- 
seling, and  workshops  on  a  variety  ot 
subjects,  including  financial  budgeting 
and  study  techniques.  The  veterans  edu- 
cational benefits  program  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  provide.s 
each  veteran  with  monet.ary  assist.ance 
so  that  he  can  afford  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation. The  VCIP  program  helps  them 
to  find  the  right  school  and  educational 
program,  to  complete  their  education, 
and  to  find  a  job  after  they  graduate.  To 
provide  each  veteran  with  the  kind  of 
education  he  needs  and  wants,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  VCIP  iJrogram  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  VCIP  progi*am  Is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  contributions  to  oiu-  educa- 
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tional  system  which  Federal  assistance 
is  providing.  To  abandon  these  vital  pro- 
grams would  be  a  disaster.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  HJl.  5901. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  a  veto  override 
of  H.R.  5901,  the  Education  Division  and 
Related  Appropriations  Act  of  1976.  In 
my  opinion,  a  sharp  appraisal  of  this 
legislation  indicates  that  countless  bene- 
fits may  be  derived  from  a  very  modest 
investment. 

This  $7.9  billion  appropriation  bill, 
H.R.  5901,  will  provide  education  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  the  transition  period, 
and  fiscal  year  1977.  Programs  funded 
by  this  proposed  bill  include  support  to 
local  school  districts,  aid  to  individuals 
attending  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, aid  to  the  handicapped,  vocational 
education,  library  assistance,  and  emer- 
gency school  aid. 

Federal  funding  accounts  for  over  14 
percent  of  New  Jersey's  $836  million  ed- 
ucation budget.  It  supports  half  of  our 
State's  department  of  education  annual 
expenses.  I  have  been  informed  that  85 
percent  of  New  Jersey's  public  school  op- 
erating budget  directly  supports  the 
teachers  payroll.  While  our  State's  un- 
employment rate  now  stands  at  over  12 
percent,  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest would  induce  a  reduction  of  jobs 
in  education. 

The  education  budget  proposed  by  the 
administration  for  fiscal  year  1976  is 
$6,134  billion  and  represents  $800  million 
in  cuts  over  last  year.  Such  a  reduction 
would  not  only  affect  program  poten- 
tialities and  beneficiaries  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  but  also  employment. 

Education  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  under  H.R.  5901  woidd  in- 
crease such  spending  'oy  $561  million, 
or  3.6  percent  over  last  year.  When  one 
assumes  an  8.5-percent  augmentation  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  the  sum  re- 
quested by  the  bill  that  we  are  presently 
considering  is  far  below  the  infiation 
rate.  It  is  also  about  $400  million  below 
the  target  set  for  education  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  for  the  1976 
budget.  This  measure,  in  other  words, 
seeks  to  fulfill  minimum  needs. 

The  fiscal  responsibility  of  H.R.  5901  is 
boundless.  The  future  of  every  American 
will  be  affected  by  the  action  we  take 
today.  I  only  hope  that  fears  of  infla- 
tion have  not  blurred  the  American  vi- 
sion. I  firmly  believe  that  H.R.  5901 
represents  a  sound  investment  in  this 
Nation's  future. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Intend  to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  education  appropriations  bill. 
In  evaluating  this  legislation  I  find  a 
number  of  problem  areas  and  I  have  also 
given  very  serious  consideration  to  the 
question  of  inflation  and  the  budget.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  what  we  are  dealing  with 
is  a  question  of  addressing  infiation, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  not  enough  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  root 
causes.  This  problem  is  not  unique  to 
this  budget. 

The  prime  reason  I  am  voting  for  this 
legislation  is  that  I  have  long  felt  strong- 
ly that  we  must  move  in  the  direction  of 
advance  funding  for  education.  In  this 


legislation  we  have  a  funding  commit- 
ment consistent  with  this  view.  Our 
school  administrators  and  teachers,  who 
are  dependent  of  Federal  fimds  to  supple- 
ment State  and  local  money,  can  ill  afford 
to  make  revisions  in  their  programs  with 
the  school  year  already  underway. 

This  legislation  also  contains  the  ad- 
vance funding  for  fiscal  year  1977.  As 
important  as  the  funding  level  itself  is, 
tlie  need  to  know  ahead  of  time  what 
they  can  hope  to  accomplish  and  the  sort 
of  program  tliey  can  develop  is  the  most 
important  factor. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  that  there 
are  a  number  of  education  programs 
which  need  revision.  Duplication  and 
waste  are  luxuries  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford. The  authorizing  committee  and 
those  people  involved  in  education  should 
work  together  to  eliminate  and  revise 
those  programs  which  are  not  working 
effectively. 

For  example,  many  people  have  at- 
tacked the  impact  aid.  Public  Law  874 
program.  I  am  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  around  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  receive  fmids  which 
they  are  not  entitled  to.  Federal  installa- 
tions are  not  alw^ays  a  liability  for  such 
an  area.  In  fact,  they  can  be  a  substan- 
tial benefit  by  adding  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  tlie  community. 

What  I  feel  is  required  is  tliat  we 
work  with  the  individual  school  districts 
involved  in  the  Public  Law  874  program 
toward  the  goal  of  finding  an  alternative 
funding  metliod  for  education  that  they 
can  depend  upon  along  with  the  ad- 
vance funding  concept  so  tliat  it  will  be 
designed  to  minimize  the  adverse  im- 
pact that  an  absolute  cut  off  of  PubUc 
Law  874  funds  would  have  on  their 
budget. 

As  an  example,  some  thought  has  been 
given  to  extending  the  revenue  sharing 
concept  into  tlie  area  of  education.  I 
think  that  some  consolidation  of  pro- 
grams and  categories  is  essential.  Many 
of  them  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
and  are  only  contributing  to  tlie  prob- 
lem of  wasted  funds  and  are  even  having 
a  negative  impact  on  the  high  regard 
people  have  held  for  education  in  gen- 
eral. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  article  in- 
dicated that  people  are  reevaluating  all 
education  programs  and  tlie  credibihty 
of  the  institutions  is  being  challenged. 

In  my  own  area,  I  believe  our  educa- 
tion programs  and  institutions  Iiave  done 
an  effective  job  of  minimizing  waste  and 
duplication  but  in  dealing  with  a  na- 
tional program  of  this  size  it  is  inevi- 
table that  some  waste  will  occur. 

We  must,  therefore,  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  recognizing  that  there  are  a 
number  of  variables  involved  in  the  field 
of  education  and  that  local  fiexibility  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  is  a  key 
element  in  the  development  of  our  pro- 
grams and  establishing  education  policy. 

For  example,  the  problems  which  face 
Boston  and  New  York  differ  greatly  from 
those  in  Santa  Rosa  and  Ukiah.  And, 
those  in  Santa  Rosa  vary  from  those  in 
St.  Helena. 

The  key  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
we  must  provide  an  adequate  level  of 


supplemental  funding  to  local  education 
institutions  consistent  with  a  fair  per- 
centage of  the  total  national  budget.  The 
funding  must  be  provided  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  count  on  it  and  be  able  to 
set  their  priorities  in  advance  and  for 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Inflation  is  a  key  concern  here  as  well. 
It  is  our  largest  national  problem.  What 
do  we  do  about  it?  Evei-y  budget  and 
those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  evei-y  program — not  just  in  the  field 
of  education — must  face  the  problem  of 
inflation.  It  is  Public  Enemy  No.  1. 

In  voting  to  override  the  veto  I  am  do- 
ing so  because  I  believe  it  will  provide 
educators  with  an  opportunity  to  catch 
up  with  inflation  in  such  programs  as 
student  aid,  vocational  education,  bi- 
lingual education,  and  work  study. 

Many  will  find  fault  with  the  President 
for  his  veto  of  this  legislation  but  this 
effort  is  consistent  with  his  commitment 
to  veto  all  legislation  which  is  over  the 
budget. 

With  the  override  of  the  veto,  it  is  now 
tlie  challenge  of  the  Congress  to  find 
other  areas  of  the  budget  and  make  the 
necessary  cuts  to  accommodate  this  in- 
crease in  the  budget,  and  if  any  way  is 
possible,  to  find  ways  to  start  the  phasing 
out  of  programs  which  are  no  longer 
needed. 

The  total  percentage  increase  in  this 
bill  over  last  years  figure  is  3.6  percent. 
The  rate  of  infiation  during  that  same 
period  was  8.5  percent.  For  this  reason, 
I  agi'ee  that  we  must  maintain  this  level 
of  funding  and  permit  these  programs  to 
go  forward. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  unqualified  support  for  tills 
motion  to  override  the  President's  tragic 
veto  of  H.R.  5901 — legislation  making 
appropriations  for  a  number  of  key  edu- 
cational programs  benefitting  millions  of 
American  students.  A  successful  vote  to 
override  this  afternoon  will  demon- 
strate this  Congi-ess'  continued  commit- 
ment to  providing  quahty  education  for 
the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

Any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  bill 
must  ask  some  basic  questions.  Is  it  not 
the  responsibility  of  a  society,  through 
its  government,  to  assure  that  each  stu- 
dent will  receive  an  adequate  education? 
Has  not  this  been  the  philosophy  which 
has  guided  our  educational  policy  since 
this  country's  inception?  Can  we  in  this 
94tli  Congress  turn  our  backs  on  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  by  failing  to  live  up 
to  that  commitment?  I  say  we  cannot, 
and  we  must  not. 

The  effect  of  this  veto,  if  it  is  sustained, 
will  be  to  retrench  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant educational  programs,  and  there- 
by place  the  future  of  these  children  in 
jeopardy.  Among  the  programs  which  will 
be  severely  curtailed  or  totally  eliminated 
are  vocational  education,  bilingual  edu- 
cation, impact  aid,  education  for  the 
liandicapped,  institutional  assistance  in 
higher  education,  and  library  resources. 
These  cuts  would  threaten  the  tremen- 
dous strides  which  this  Nation  has  made 
in  educating  its  citizens. 

New  York  City,  already  reeling  from 
tlie  effects  of  its  fiscal  crisis,  would  suf- 
fer greatly  if  this  veto  is  sustained.  In 
the  city,  if  the  President's  budget  sug- 
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gestions  are  accepted,  would 

its  $14.8  million  In  impact  aid 

would    lose    $3,000,000    in 

School  Aid  Act  moneys  for 

proposals,  and  would  lose  about 

lion  in   moneys   for   the   Handicapped 

Children  and  Vocational  Education  Act 

programs. 

The  expected  loss  of  education 
for  New  York  City  could  reach 
as  $23  million.  This  loss  would 
astrous  in  an  educational  system 
stiinned  by  teacher  layoffs  and 
in  operating  funds.  The  Pres 
tion  could  seriously  damage 
for  quality  education  being  ava 
the  students  in  New  York  City. 

Yet  the  disastrous  effects  of  .■: 
this  veto  would  not  be  limited 
New  York.  Its   ramifications 
felt  nationwide  for  numerous  othir 
school  systems  are  encountering 
difficulties  with  their  budgets, 
are  relying  more  heavily  than 
federal  assistance. 

The  principal  reason  offered 
Ing  this  bin  Is  that  it  is 
a  member  of  the  House 
Labor   Committee,    which    rev 
budgets  and  operations  of  these 
under  H.R.  5901,  I  want  to 
that  this  bin  is  only  3.6  percent 
current  fiscal  year  expenditure? 
measured  against  the  current 
rate  of  12  percent,  we  find  the 
argument  to  be  specious.  This 
resents  a  compromise  with  sourid 
planning,     without     endangering 
quaUty  of  education  In  this 

But,  if  the  President  wants  to 
the  pecuniary  results,  let  us  look 
the  total  picture.  A  Brookings 
study  has  shown  that  30  i)ercen 
total  Increase  In  the  gross  national 
net  over  the  past  30  years  can  be 
attributed  to  Increased 
els  of  the  populace.  We  must 
member  that  education  Is  a  labor 
tive.  In  the  States  and  localities 
Nation,    80    percent   of   the 
budgets  are  allotted'  to  paying 
and  staffs. 

The  consequences  of  severe 
In  Federal  expenditures  wiU  _. 
State  and  local  fiscal  problems 
back  could  result  in  Increased 
ment  and  create  a  greater 
public  support  programs.  Unders 
these  facts,  should  the  Federal 
ment  not  augment  their 
education  in  order  to  stave  o 
mushrooming  problems? 

The  effect  of  sustaining  the 
veto  of  H.R.  5901  would  have  _ 
fects  on  coUeges  and  universities 
of  our  institutions,  particularly 
private  sector,  are  contending 
duced    enrollments    and    higher 
Continuation  of  the  present 
make  it  prohibitively  expensive 
average  student  to  attend  college 
institution  wiU  be  passing  on 
creased  costs  of  operations  In 
of  higher  tuition  and  reduced 

Everj-  Federal  financial  aid 
w  ill  be  affected— the  basic 
grants,  supplemental  educational 
tunity  grants,  coUege  work 
tional  direct  student  loans,  and 
teed  student  loans.  Students  fi 
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Income  families  wiU  be  severe  casualties 
of  the  veto  for  the  budget  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  calls  for  the 
elimiatlon  of  the  supplementary  oppor- 
tunity grants,  especiaUy  geared  to  these 
students. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  veto  is  not 
In  the  national  interest.  We  cannot  afford 
to  allow  our  chUdren  to  be  sen.seless 
victims  of  arbitrary  budget  targets.  A 
vote  to  override  will  reflect  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  to  see  that  quality  education 
continues  in  this  country.  It  wiU  be  a 
vote  of  compassion  and  reason  and,  above 
all,  a  vote  for  the  future  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  5901,  the  Educa- 
tion Appropriations  Bill  for  Fiscal  Year 
1976. 

One  of  the  most  important  yardsticks 
used  to  judge  the  quality  of  life  within 
a  counti-y  is  the  type  and  breadth  of  ed- 
ucational opportunities  that  it  offers  its 
young  people.  Education  forms  one  of 
the  primary  cornerstones  in  any  civilized 
state.  It  is  the  way  we  impart  past  knowl- 
edge and  accomplishments  to  our  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
young  must  build  the  technological  ad- 
vances on  which  our  society  is  dependent 
for  its  continued  vitality.  It  forms  one  of 
the  focal  points  in  the  attainment  of  a 
meaningful  career  for  every  individual. 
The  President's  veto  of  HH.  5901 
threatens  to  undermine  the  basic  thrust 
and  intent  of  prior  congressional  legis- 
lation and  wiU  cripple  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide quaUty  education  to  this  Nation's 
young  people.  P^uiiher,  the  President's 
justification  for  the  veto  carmot  stand 
when  critically  examined  against  the 
facts. 

Last  year  when  we  passed  H.R.  69,  we 
Included  for  the  first  time  in  its  provi- 
sions the  concept  of  forward  funding. 
Under  this  principle,  we  set  the  appro- 
priation levels  for  some  programs  1  year 
in  advance  in  order  to  facilitate  planning 
by  school  administrators.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW  of  the  Approriatlons  Committee 
broke  out  the  Education  part  of  Its  bUl 
so  that  It  could  be  passed  early  In  the 
session.  We  hoped  that  the  early  passage 
of  the  bin  would  give  school  adminis- 
trators some  indication  of  the  level  of 
funds  they  could  expect  in  the  programs 
that  were  not  forward  funded. 

But  the  President's  veto  threatens  to 
undo  the  congressional  plan.  Most 
schools  need  the  money  to  begin  operat- 
ing immediately.  If  the  President's  veto 
is  sustained,  it  may  take  us  at  least  one 
month  to  get  another  bill  passed  and 
additional  time  to  get  the  money  distrib- 
uted. This  delay  would  be  a  crushing  blow 
to  many  financiaUy  strapped  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Second,  the  rationale  of  the  President's 
veto  message  is  based  on  rhetoric  with- 
out logical  foundation.  The  President 
contends  that  the  bill  provides  $1.5  bU- 
lion  more  than  he  requested  for  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  bankrupt  argument.  What 
the  President  failed  to  mention  is  that 
his  budget  request  for  education  did  not 
have  any  semblance  of  reality.  In  the 
face  of  an  inflation  rate  of  over  12  per- 


cent, the  President  proposed  to  cut 
spending  on  education  by  800  miUlon  dol- 
lars. Thus,  the  budget  request  is  hardly 
the  yardstick  by  which  to  judge  congres- 
sional action.  Rather,  when  we  perceive 
the  bin  against  the  fiscal  year  1975  ap- 
propriations bill,  it  is  clear  that  Congress 
was  fiscally  responsible  in  this  area.  The 
amount  of  money  we  will  spend  on  ed- 
ucation for  fiscal  year  1976  is  just  $255 
million  or  3.6  percent  more  than  what 
we  spent  last  year.  This  amount  does  not 
even  cover  inflation,  so  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  Congress  can  be  charged  with 
reckless  spending. 

Further,  the  President  complained  that 
the  Congress  voted  too  much  for  the  im- 
pact aid  program.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Congress  voted  only 
the  money  that  was  actually  necessary 
to  fund  the  program  at  the  minimum 
level  set  by  formulas  that  were  written 
into  the  authorizing  legislation.  Further, 
it  was  President  Ford,  in  one  of  his  first 
official  acts  after  assuming  the  Presi- 
dency, who  signed  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation that  contained  the  formiila  for 
impact  aid.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Congress  acted  irresponsibly  in  appropri- 
ating money  under  a  formula  that  the 
President  approved  just  a  few  months 
ago. 

Finally,  the  President  argues  that 
a  $7.9  billion  appropriations  biU  for  ed- 
ucation wiU  lead  to  even  bigger  deficits 
than  we  already  face.  But  this  biU  does 
not  mandate  us  to  spend  $7.9  billion  this 
fiscal  year.  Rather,  It  provides  only  $4.9 
biUion  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  $464  mil- 
lion for  the  transition  period.  The  other 
$2.6  billion  contained  in  the  blU  Is  for- 
ward funded  and  will  not  be  spent  imtil 
fiscal  year  1977.  Thus,  the  Presidents 
argument  about  busting  the  budget  seems 
calculated  to  arouse  fears  by  the  use  of 
misleading  information.  This  bill  is  not 
inflationary  and  is  more  than  $400  mU- 
Uon  below  the  target  set  for  education 
by  the  Congress  In  Its  first  concurrent 
resolution  for  the  1976  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  funding 
for  basic  programs  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  higher  education, 
and  for  colleges  and  public  libraries.  It 
Is  a  bin  that  is  urgently  needed  at  the 
present  moment,  not  two  or  three  months 
hence.  I  urge  aU  of  my  coUeagues  to  over- 
ride this  ill-timed  and  iU-concelved  veto. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is:  Will 
the  House  on  reconsideration  pass  the 
bin,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  mu.st 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  379,  nays  41,  not  voting  13, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  502] 
TEAS — 379 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Cnlit. 
Andrews,  N.C. 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annuuzio 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
.\uCoin 
BadUlo 
B&falls 
Baldiis 


Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard.  R  I. 

Bedell 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

B«vUl 

Biaggi 
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Blester 

Bingham 

Blancbard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brad  em  as 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Bxirke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burli£on,  Mo. 

Burton,  .John 


Gonsalez 
Goodling 
GradiBon 
Orassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 

Hecmer.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 


,  Dl. 


Burton,  Phillip  Hefner 


Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Cbappell 
Cblsholm 
Claiisen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif.  Long,  La. 
Eilberg  Long,  Md 


Helna 

Helstoskt 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HIUU 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 


Emery 

English 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Goldwaler 


Lott 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mabou 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbls 

Matsuuaga 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezviusky 

Mikva 

Milford 

MlUer,  Calif. 

MiUa 

Ulneta 


Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoSett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy, 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 
.  Nolan    ■ 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 
Pritchard 

Quie 
Quill  en 
Railsback 
Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reguls 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Hooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Scbulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

SpeUman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 


Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 


UdaU 

UUman 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson.  C.  H. 

NAYS— 41 

Devine 

Erlenborn 

Hansen 

Hutchinson 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Latta 

McDonald 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Moore 

Myers,  Ind. 


Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

WolJf 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Oa. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeiereiti 


Rhodes 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

Scbneebeli 

Sbuster 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Teague 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Whiteburst 

Wiggins 
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NOT  VOTING— 13 


Anderson,  111. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Derwinski 
Fary 
Praser 


Hungate 

Jarman 

Jordan 

McClory 

Pepper 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Van  Deerlin 
Young,  Alaska 


ANNOUNCEMENT   BT    THE    SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Visitors  In  the  gaUer- 
ies  are  guests  of  the  House  and  are  vio- 
lating the  rules  of  the  House  when  they 
indicate  approval  or  disapproval  of  any 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  tlie  biU  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  just  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  27,  the 
Chair  annoimces  that  he  wiU  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  15. 

After  aU  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
nonrecord  votes  have  been  disposed 
of.  the  Chair  wUl  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 


Mis.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
»H.R.  1073),  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  relating  to  war  risk  insurance,  for 
an  additional  5  jears,  ending  Septem- 
ber 7,  1980,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

H.R.  1073 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States' 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
section  1214  of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1294),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  7,  1975" 
and  iiLsertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "September  7. 
1978". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
fi-om  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey) 
win  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan  ». 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1073  and  urge  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  title  xn  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
war  risk  insurance  for  an  additional  3 
years,  ending  September  7,  1978.  This 
title  expired  on  September  7, 1975. 

The  Government  war  risk  Insurance 
provided  for  in  title  XII  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  flow  of  U.S.  water- 
borne  commerce  in  the  event  of  a  major 
war.  This  type  of  insurance  was  provided 
by  the  Government  in  both  World  Wars  I 
and  II  and  proved  effective  in  protecting 
the  civilian  and  military  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  total  premium  re- 
ceipts in  excess  of  losses  paid.  Title  Xn 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  was 
enacted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  in  1950  as  temporary  legislation  and 
has  been  extended  at  several  intervals 
since  that  time. 

This  program  costs  the  Government 
nothing  and  is  implemented  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  through  the  issuance,  for  a 
fee,  of  binders  under  which  Government 
war  risk  insurance  wiU  attach  Immedi- 
ately upon  termination  of  tne  commercial 
policies.  The  war  risk  Insurance  revolving 
fund  has  current  total  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $6  million. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
from  both  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  was 
strongly  supported  by  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

As  you  know,  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  use  aU  of  the  au- 
thority it  has  had  imder  title  xn  for  the 
past  25  years,  but  in  view  of  the  recent 
expiration    of    this   program,    and    the 
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necessity  of  providing  Government  war 
risk  insurance  la  the  event  It  la  needed, 
I  believe  this  legislation  should  t  e  passed 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wi  tuld  like 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  H  ierchant 
Marine  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  for  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  bill 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virgin  a.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  tlie  gentlewoiaan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  distii  giiished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  M  erchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  urging  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  HJl.  1073. 

The  bill  would  amend  title  Xl  I  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  es  t«nd  for 
3  years,  to  September  7.  1978,  t  le  Gov- 
ernment war  risk  insurance  program 
orljfinally  enacted  in  1950.  The  program 
expired  by  its  terms  on  September  7. 1975. 

Title  xn  of  tlie  Merchant  Mai»ine  Act, 
1936,  authorizes  the  Secretary  df  Com- 
merce, with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  war  risk  and  certein  ma- 
rine and  liability  insurance  for  the  pro- 
tectioQ  of  vessels,  cargoes,  crew  life,  and 
pers^mal  effects  when  commercial  insur- 
ance cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
term«  and  conditions.  l 

Title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Mamne  Act, 
1936,  was  enacted  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  in  1950  as  temporary  legisla- 
tion and  has  been  extended  at  i  regular 
intervals  since  then.  i 

This  program  Is  implementedby  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  the  pepart- 
ment  of  Commerce  through  the  ^suance, 
for  a  fee.  of  binders  imder  whl^h  Gov- 
ttnment  var  risk  Insurance  will  attach 
Immediately  upon  termination  ^f  com- 
mercial war  risk  insiu"ance.  The»e  bind- 
ers give  back-to-back  coverage  with  com- 
mercial policies  and  expire  at  the  end  of 
30  days.  At  that  time,  premiumsi  for  the 
insiired  period  woiild  be  fixed  retroac- 
tively. I 

In  general,  the  war  risk  insurance  pro- 
vided in  title  xn  would  attacn  imder 
either  of  two  circumstances:  Firsi  simul- 
taneously with  the  outbreak  of  tvar  be- 
tween any  of  the  five  great  porers.  or 
second,  simultaneously  with  the  occur- 
rence of  any  hostile  detonation]  of  any 
nuclear  weapon  of  war. 

As  you  know,  tiie  Government  ihas  not 
found  It  necessary  to  exercise  all  i the  au- 
thority it  has  had  for  the  past  25  years 
under  title  YTT,  | 

This  program  costs  the  Govamment 
nothing  and  was  unanimously  reported 
from  both  the  M^chant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  ^n  Mer- 
chant Marinp  and  Fisheries.        ] 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  mj'  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  promptly  passing  ILR.  1073. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  support  of  H.R. 
1073  which  wUl  extend  the  Govei'jmient's 
marine  war  risk  insurance  program  for 
an  additional  3  years.  I  know  ob  no  op- 
position to  this  bill;  it  costs  the  taxpayer 
nothing  and  can  be  provided  ormr  when 
private  insurance  coverage  ps  not 
available. 

The  Insurance  become  available  only 
in  the  event  of  the  hostile  detonation  of 
a  nuclear  weapon  or  a  war  between  any 
of  the  five  major  powers.  In  sue  i  situa- 


tions, these  ships  are  often  at  the  far 
corners  of  the  world  and  lack  the  protec- 
tion afforded  domestic  Industry.  Without 
insurance  coverage,  many  compaittes 
might  be  reluctant  to  make  their  vessels 
available  to  perform  the  services  which 
may  be  essential  at  such  times. 

Steamship  companies  wishing  to  get 
this  coverage  pay  a  small  binder  fee.  In 
the  event  one  of  the  two  stated  condi- 
tions occurs,  the  Insurance  becomes  op- 
erative immediately.  However,  premlimas 
are  calculated  30  days  afterwards  and  are 
assessed  so  as  to  cover  the  actual  loss  ex- 
perience during  that  period.  With  this 
retroactive  assessment  of  premiums,  the 
Government  acts  as  little  more  than  an 
instrument  to  spread  the  risk  among  the 
companies  covered  and  actually  bears 
little,  if  any,  risk  itself.  During  World 
War  II  when  a  similar  program  was  In 
effect,  the  Govenmient  actually  made 
$127  million  dollars  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  all  Members 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  1073  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  war  risk  insurance  program  un- 
der title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
for  an  additional  3  years.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committe  which  reported  this  bill,  I 
consider  its  passage  important  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  maritime  iiiustry  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  war  risk  Insurance  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  war  risk  and  liability 
insurance  protection  for  vessels  and  crews 
when  commercial  insurance  is  not  read- 
ily available.  This  program  has  been  In 
effect  since  1950  and  has  greatly  bene- 
fitted the  American  maritime  industry  as 
presently  more  Uian  2,000  American  ves- 
sels are  covered  imder  the  war  risk  in- 
surance program. 

However  the  program  has  also  bene- 
fitted certain  foreign  vessel  owners  whose 
ships  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
United  States.  In  response  to  this  an 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee which  had  my  full  support,  to  exclude 
foreign-flag  vessels  from  further  cover- 
age under  the  program.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  were  strong, 
in  essence  we  were  questioning  why  this 
Nation  felt  It  necessary  to  subsidize  for- 
eign vessel  owners  and  have  them  con- 
tribute nothing  In  return. 

Alter  much  debate  it  was  decided  that 
we  should  extend  program  for  3  rather 
than  5  years  as  originally  proposed.  This 
will  allow  us  to  reevaluate  present  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  providing  war  risk 
Insurance  to  foreign-flag  vessels  and  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion that  through  continuing  coverage 
for  foreign  vessels  for  this  time  may  serve 
as  an  inducement  to  have  some  of  these 
vessels  made  available  to  us. 

I  consider  the  compromise  worked  out 
to  be  Important  one  which  will  allow  the 
important  provisions  of  the  program  to 
be  continued  for  the  aid  of  American 
shipping  interests.  I  note  among  the  bills 
supporters  the  American  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO.  It  deserves 
our  support  as  well. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mre.  Sui- 
LivAN)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  1073,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  ha\ing  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  title 
XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance,  for  an 
additional  three  years,  ending  Septem- 
ber 7,  1978.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R, 
1073,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
DAY 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  34  > 
asking  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of  Sep- 
tember 1975  as  "National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  J.  Res.  34 

Whereas  In  the  congestion  and  the  com- 
plexities, the  tensions  and  frustration*  of 
today's  life,  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation— 
the  opportunity  to  "get  away  from  It  all" — 
has  become  of  crucial  Importance;  and 

Whereas  there  are  few  pursuits  providing 
a  better  chance  for  healthy  exercise,  peaceful 
soUtiide,  and  appreciation  of  the  great  out- 
doors than  hunting  and  fishing;  and 

Whereas  this  is  evident  In  the  fact  that 
more  than  fifteen  mOUon  hunting  licenses 
and  twenty-fotir  million  fishing  licenses  were 
issued  in  1970;  and 

Whereas  this  Income  provides  a  rich  source 
of  funds  for  fish  and  wUdllfe  conservation 
and  management  and  for  the  salvation,  pres- 
ervation, and  propogatlon  of  vanishing  spe- 
cies; and 

Whereas  hunters  and  anglers  traditionally 
have  led  in  the  effort  to  preserve  our  national 
resources;  and 

Whereas  outdoor  sportsmen  also  have  led 
in  the  promotion  of  proper  respect  for  private 
as  well  as  public  property,  of  courtesy  In  the 
field  and  forest,  and  In  boating  and  firearm 
safety  programs;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  present  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  many  and  worthwhile  con- 
tributions of  the  American  hunter  and  an- 
gler :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declare  the  fourth  Sat- 
urday of  September  1975  as  "National  Hunt- 
ing and  Pishing  Day"  to  provide  that  de- 
served national  recognition,  to  recognize  the 
esthetic,  health,  and  recreational  virtues  of 
hunting  and  fiishlng,  to  dramatize  the  con- 
tinued need  for  gun  and  boat  safety,  and 
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to  rededlcat©  ourselves  to  the  conservation 
and  respectful  use  of  our  wildlife  and  natural 
resources. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
.second  demanded? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speakai-,  is  the  gentleman  opposed  to 
the  Senate  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  definitely  am  not, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  it. 

Ml-.  HECHLER  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Senate 
joint  resolution.  Therefore,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pvo  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
DBR)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
HixHLER)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  IJli:  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  cMi*.  Sikes)  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  cliaii-man 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  and  the 
distinguisiied  ranking  member,  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT)  and  their  subcommittee  as  well  a.s 
to  the  distinguished  chaii'man  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei'v- 
ice,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna  (Mr.  Henderson)  and  all 
members  of  the  full  committee  for  their 
action  in  reporting  this  resolution  favor- 
ably. 

This  resolution  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  gun  control  or  firearms  legis- 
lation. It  simply  recognizes  the  contri- 
bution of  those  who  love  the  outdoors 
and  who  have  aided  so  significantly  in 
conservation  programs  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  outdoor  recreation  in  this 
coimtry.  A  similar*  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  May  8. 

This  is  the  f  ourtli  year  in  which  many 
of  our  colleagues  have  joined  in  support- 
ing a  resolution  asking  the  President  to 
declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of  Septem- 
ber National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. 
This  year  the  number  is  235,  the  largest 
ever. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
has  become  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
and  widely  observed  activities  of  its 
kind.  In  the  last  3  years,  there  have  been 
over  8,500  separate  observances  In  all 
50  States  with  some  40  mtUion  Americans 
taking  part,  lliese  activities  are  annu- 
ally endorsed  and  recognized  by  all  50 
State  governments  and  by  over  500 
municipalities. 

The  observance  of  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  has  served  to  make  mil- 
lions of  Americans  more  aware  of  tlie 
outdoorsman's  i*ole  in  conservation  and 
has  enlisted  the  support  of  all  Ameii- 
cans,  sportsmen  and  nonsportsmeu 
alike,  in  the  ever  imiwrtant  conservation 
effort. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  lam  happy  to  yield  to  the 


distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  SncES) ,  for, 
first  of  all,  abiding  by  the  general  rules 
and  suggestions  of  the  subcommittee  in 
making  sure  that  there  were  at  least  219 
Members  who  desired  to  have  this  day  set 
aside.  Also  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
resolution  really  has  national  support  by 
State  legislatures  and  communities 
tlirougliout  the  country.  Mr.  Sikes  was 
willing  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
committee  to  make  sure  that  there  was  a 
substantive  support  for  this  particular 
commerative  day  acro.ss  the  country.  I 
want  to  compliment  him  for  his  effort  to 
make  sure  that  this  was  known  to  the 
committee  before  it  acted. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  fins  comments,  and  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  effective  support 
given  this  resolution  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Califcmia  <Mr.  Rotjs- 
selot) . 

It  is  a  day  that  is  widely  recognized. 
This  is  the  fourth  annual  observance, 
and  it  is  one  that  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  State  governments  of  all  50  States. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Sikes)  and  to  commend  him  and 
others  for  the  fact  that  we  are  giving 
this  kind  of  recognition  without  declar- 
ing another  national  holiday,  which 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  some  money, 
and  this  does  not. 

Mr.  SIKES.  This  does  not  declare  a 
national  holiday.  People  do  this  on  their 
own,  but  wilh  their  own  effort  and 
money.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  been  a  ver>-  helpful  ad- 
vocate for  the  program. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  time  when  both  hunting  and  fish- 
ing were  not  sport  In  our  country,  but 
vital  means  of  keeping  food  on  the  ta- 
bles of  pioneer  America.  We  are  all  well 
aware  of  that  fact,  especially  during  the 
Bicentennial  year  as  we  refresh  our  rec- 
ollections of  the  events  of  American 
history. 

Of  course,  such  is  not  the  case  today. 
Both  hunting  and  fishing  are  now  pri- 
marily recreational  pursuits  for  most  of 
our  people — two  of  our  most  healthy  and 
rewarding  pui-suits,  I  might  add. 

Having  been  born  and  raised  in  rural 
eastern  North  Carolina,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  and  significance 
of  both  himting  and  fishing — two  sports 
especially  enjoyed  and  easily  accessible 
to  all  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Consequently,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  209,  which  would  establish 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September 
as  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  for  the 
Congress  to  officially  set  aside  this  day 
to  honor  those  who  participate  In  two 


sports  of  such  importance  from  the  time 
of  the  first  English  settlement  in  the 
New  World  on  the  shores  of  North  Caro- 
lina— Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Lost  Colony 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  would  not  establish  another  le- 
gal holiday  but  would  simply  pay  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  America's  himters 
and  fishennen.  This  is  no  Monday  hoU- 
day  bill.  A,s  a  result  there  would  be  no 
cost  in  terms  of  lost  productivity  and  no 
expense  for  the  hardpressed  taxpayer." 
to  bear. 

Additionally,  may  I  emphasize.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  hunting  and  fishing  pro- 
vide an  excellent  opportunity  for  recre- 
ation, and  for  the  enjoyment  of  tlie 
countryside  in  every  ."^ea-son  of  the  year. 
This  is  particularly  time  in  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina,  where  a  large 
number  of  citizens  find  real  pleasure 
in  hunting  and  fishing  from  the  moun- 
tains of  western  Carolina,  to  the  rolling 
Piedmont,  to  the  coastal  plains,  to  the 
snnd5'  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Incidentally,  the  licensing  of  these  ac- 
tivities renders  significant  revenue  to 
my  State,  and  to  other  States.  This  reve- 
nue is.  generally,  used  for  wildlife  con- 
.servation  programs. 

OutdooLsmen  in  North  Ci.rolIna  and 
elsewhere  have  constantly  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  effort  to  support  appro- 
priate wildlife  conservation  measures 
and  the  preservation  of  the  open  space 
so  needed  in  our  increasingly  crowded 
coimtry. 

To  reiterate,  this  resolution  will  offei 
some  recognition  to  the  hunters  and  fisli- 
ejnicn  who  have  long  been  responsible 
citizens,  prudently  asing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  coimtryside  and  helping 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance  of  nature 
in  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  a 
wortliwhile  recognition  of  the  beauty 
that  is  oiu-s  in  rural  America,  and  of  the 
men  and  women  who  enjoy  that  envi- 
loimient  in  a  responsible  way. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  urge  ni,v 
colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gen  lleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
•  Mr.  SiKES)  for  his  initiative. 

As  an  author  of  a  similar  resolution,  I 
certainly  support  the  one  that  is  before 
this  body  this  afternoon.  Therefore.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  209. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  has  gi\eii 
very  effective  support  to  oiu-  progiam. 
1  appreciate  his  interest. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  House  Jomt 
Resolution  209,  which  asks  the  Piesi- 
dent  to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
each  September  "National  Hxmting  i-nd 
Pishing  Day." 

As  the  cosponsor  of  an  identical  reso- 
lution. I  think  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  a  day  be  set  aside  to  recognize  the 
recreational  vutues  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, to  emphasize  the  continuing  need 
for  gun  and  boat  safety,  and  to  rededi- 
cate  oui-selves  to  the  conservation  and 
proper  u.se  of  our  wildlife  and  natural 
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resources.  In  addition.  National 
and  Fishing  Day  is  a  tribute  to 
tributions  of  responsible  hunter 
fishermen  who  have  worked  to 
our  environment  and  protect  t 
ural  habitats  so  vital  to  America 
lile.  Indeed,  their  efforts  have 
a  catalyst  to  stimulate  the 
other  citizens  in  environmental 

I  want  to  commend  today  the 
and  fishermen  in  the  Tlurd 
Ohio  who  have  placed  emphas 
safety  and  upon  instructing  ou; 
citizens  in  the  proper  enjoy 
use  of  the  outdoors.  Their 
interest   deserve   both    admiral 
emulation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  obser 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
renew  public  concern  about 
tion    and    environmental    pres^r- 
and  InstUl  in  our  children  a  n 
nature.  In  view  of  the 
sponse  to  this  occasion  in  previoi^ 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spea 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes,  I  will  be  h 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr. 
want  to  associate  myself  with 
marks  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
to  urge  my  colleagues,  tlie  othei 
bers  of  the  House,  to  endorse, 
and  vote  for  this  resolution. 

I  tliink  it  truly  does 
something  that  is  very  significan ; 
country,  and  I  want  to  join  the 
man  in  the  well  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
nia  (Mr.  LAGOMARSINO)  for  his  cor 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
man  from  New  York.  I  am 
acknowledge  his  support  for  tlie 
tion. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  join  my 
supporting  this  resolution  and 
mending   tlie  gentleman  from 
•  Mr.  SiKES)  for  the  iutroductior 
worthy  resolution  emphasizing 
for  gun  and  boat  safety  and 
promotion  of  conservation  with 
to  wildlife. 

With    so    many    millions    of 
throughout  this  country  who 
outdoor  recreation  of  hunting 
ing,  the  obsei-vance  of  a  Nationa 
ing  and  Fishing  Day  is  certainly 
mendable  way  of  bringing 
those  wholesome  activities  and  ir 
ing  the  need  for  expanding  our 
conservation  programs. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes,  I  yield   to 
tinguished  colleague,  the  gentlem  i 
Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding , 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsor: 
resolution,  I  compliment  him 
leadership  that  he  has  shown  in 
this  matter  to  the  floor  for  a  vot-e 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  unanimous  vote 
m  behalf  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young)  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

I  rLs*  to  op!)i)se  tiiis  resolution,  even 
though  there  are  a  large  number  of  co- 
sponsors  in  this  body. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  should 
be  directing  its  attention  to  much  more 
important  subjects  than  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  and  the  other  days 
that  we  are  designating,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  observance  of  such  days  as 
Veterans  Day  and  the  traditional  holi- 
days that  the  Congress  has  by  legislation 
honored  and  commemorated. 

With  all  the  more  important  problems 
that  the  Nation  is  facing — inflation, 
energy,  tax  reform,  and  the  world  situa- 
tion— I  hate  to  see  the  Congress  wasting 
its  time  en  legislation  so  petty  and 
insignificant. 

One  of  the  whereas  clauses  in  this 
joint  resolution  boldly  states:  ''Whereas 
in  the  congestion  and  the  complexities, 
the  tcasions,  and  fi-ustrations  of  today's 
life,  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation  the 
opportunity  to  'get  away  from  it  all' — 
has  become  of  crucial  importance." 
Another  "Whereas"  talks  about  "healthy 
exercise  and  peaceful  solitude." 

These  goals  and  objectives,  of  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  concepts  that  everybody 
understands  and  supports.  But  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  imderstand  how  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  like  this  is  going 
to  enhance  any  of  the  things  the  authors 
have  indicated  that  it  will  do. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  jaeld- 
ing  to  me.  I  am  disappointed  that  I  must 
find  myself  in  disagreement  with  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SncES)  who  is  a  sponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  who  is  an  outstanding 
legislator. 

But  as  one  who  has  supported  gun  con- 
trol and  who  will  continue  to  support 
gun  control,  I  feel  that  this  type  of  a 
resolution  is  not  appropriate  for  me  per- 
sonally. I  evidently  am  very  much  in  the 
minority  on  tins  and  if  there  is  a  vote 
I  probably  will  be  one  of  the  very  few 
who  will  vote  against  the  resolution  and 
yet  I  think  it  Is  significant  that  I  must 
oppose  it  becaase  of  the  issues  involved. 
I  think  that  is  the  important  thing  in- 
volved not  whether  we  agree  or  disagree 
with  commemorative  days. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson).  I  would  really  like  to  observe 
that  this  resolution  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  gun  control.  Whether  you 
favor  or  oppose  this  resolution  does  not 
in  any  way  equate  with  whether  one  is 


for  or  against  gun  control.  That  issue  is 
irrelevant,  it  seems  to  me,  insofar  as 
support  for  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
is  concerned. 

Coming  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia where  almost  everybody  is  either 
a  hunter  or  a  fisherman,  I  dare  say  that 
there  are  more  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
censes per  capita  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  a 
Congressman  from  West  Virginia  should 
be  supporting  this  resolution.  I  cannot 
see  that  this  i-csolutiou  will  help  himters 
and  fishermen  in  any  possible  way.  I 
would  like  to  direct  one  question  to  my 
very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sikes),  the  sponsor  of  this 
resolution.  I  note  that  the  resolution  is 
desiguarting  the  fourth  Saturday  of  Sep- 
tember 1975,  as  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  does  so  to  provide  for  dra- 
matizing the  continued  need  for  gun  and 
boat  safety.  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  fi-om  Florida  if  it  is  not  nec- 
essarj'  to  have  gun  and  boat  safety  365 
days  of  the  year.  Does  this  mean  all  the 
other  days  are  not  going  to  be  devoted 
toward  dramatizing  the  continued  need 
for  gun  and  boat  safety? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distin- 
fruished  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
will  yield,  of  course  we  must  have  gun 
and  boat  safety  each  day.  certainly  we 
need  gun  safety  and  we  need  boat  safety, 
and  we  will  always  have  to  address  our- 
selves to  both  evei-y  day,  but  that  is  a 
side  issue.  Gun  safety  and  boat  safety 
as  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia  pointed  out  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  gun  control  legislation. 
But,  just  as  we  observe  other  days  just 
as  this  only  once  in  a  year,  while  w-e  are 
doing  it  we  feel  that  we  might  well  em- 
phasize things  like  gun  safety  and  boat 
safety. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virguiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  for  his  observa- 
tions but  I  dare  say  there  will  not  be  a 
single  additional  hunter  or  fisherman 
that  will  simply  go  out  and  get  away 
from  the  tensions  and  fi-ustrations  of 
today's  life  as  a  result  of  Congress  enact- 
ing a  silly  resolution  like  this. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  if  this  was 
not  endorsed  and  supported  and  perhaps 
sponsored  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  .gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  asked  that  question, 
and  I  had  assumed  that  someone  would. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  an  appropriate  Member  to  ask  that 
question. 

Respectfully  may  I  say  that  there  are 
dozens  of  organizations  which  sponsored 
this  and  the  National  Rifle  Association 
is  one  but  the  National  Rifle  Association 
has  no  control  over  any  part  of  National 
Hmitmg  and  Fishing  Day. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
foiTiia.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  continuing,  it  has  been  pointed 
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out  that  many  State  legislatiu-es  sup- 
ported resolutions  similar  to  this.  I  think 
all  of  us  know  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  State  legislature  and  rep- 
resentatives thereof  to  say  yes  to  a 
resolution  like  this  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  pressui-e  of  special  interest  groups. 
Likewise,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  do  not  observe  any 
overwhelming  support  throughout  the 
Nation,  or  any  great  grassroots  demand, 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgmia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  as  a  result  of  his  very 
tolerant  attitude,  to  one  who  disagrees 
with  his  position. 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  of  this  resolu- 
tion originally.  I  certainly  support  it  to- 
day, but  I  think  it  particularly  appro- 
priate for  those  of  us  who  do  support  the 
sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  to  have 
the  resolution  up  now  as  an  answer  to 
one  of  the  most  distorted  journalistic 
television  efforts  I  have  ever  seen.  I  refer 
to  the  CBS  television  show  last  Sunday 
evoiing,  "The  Guns  of  Autumn."  Rarely 
have  I  seen  a  network  distort  the  issues 
so,  as  they  did  at  CBS.  The  show  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  discredit  hunting 
and  huntei's.  There  was  such  a  response 
that  CBS  has  scheduled  an  hour  later 
this  month  to  allow  answers.  Many  of 
the  sponsors  withdraw  their  sponsorship, 
as  they  should  have. 

If  notliing  else,  I  think  that  our  pass- 
ing this  resolution  will  show  that  there  is 
a  place  In  our  national  life  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  that  it  can  be  done  in  a 
humane  way,  that  It  has  a  proper  func- 
tion, and  that  these  are  great  American 
sports.  Hopefully,  we  will  find  a  network 
to  depict  these  sports  as  they  really 
occur. 

Mr."  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  I 
just  observe  that  I  do  not  see  how  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  in  any  way 
whatsoever  Is  going  to  change  anybody's 
opinion  on  any  television  program,  or 
represent  the  intent  of  Congress  on  the 
CBS  program  in  any  way.  I  would  m-ge 
a  negative  vote  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  tlils  resolu- 
tion is  defeated,  and  that  we  reserve  these 
"days"  to  the  very  traditional  com- 
memorations like  Veterans  Day,  Fourth 
of  July,  Thanksgiving,  Chiistmas  and 
"days"  of  that  stature.  I  hate  to  see  the 
calendar  cluttered  up  with  these  silly 
resolutions,  which  waste  the  time  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 209  designating  the  fourth  Satur- 
day of  each  September  as  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 

Probably  more  Americans  find  refuge 
from  the  pressures  of  everday  life  in  the 
relaxation  that  can  only  be  found  In  field 
or  on  a  beautiful  lake  or  stream  while 
hunting  or  fishing. 

The  designation  of  this  date  as  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day"  \&  an 


ideal  time  for  attention  to  be  called  to 
our  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  that 
is  a  ti-aditlonal  part  of  our  American 
pioneer  heritage,  and  to  emphasize  the 
proper  and  safe  use  of  firearms. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hours  spent 
fishing  are  deducted  from  man's  allotted 
years  on  Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fortunate  to  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  popular  hunting 
and  fishing  areas  in  this  Nation.  The 
beautiful  clear  lakes  and  streams  in 
southwest  Missouri  are  unsurpassed  in 
their  beauty  and  abundance  of  game  fish 
such  as  bass,  trout,  crappie,  and  catfish. 
Our  Ozarks  are  blessed  with  virtually 
every  kind  of  game  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
hunter.  Whether  you  prefer  the  sound 
of  the  running  hound  in  pursuit  of  the 
elusive  fox,  coyote,  or  racoon,  the  ma- 
neuvering beagle  as  he  chases  the  cotton- 
tail or  the  unsuipassed  pleasure  of  quail 
shooting  behind  a  well-trained  bird  dog 
or  would  rather  engage  in  still  hunting 
for  deer,  you  will  find  it  all  in  the  beauti- 
ful Ozark  Mountains  of  southwest  Mis- 
som-i. 

Probably  most  Important,  Uie  visiting 
himter  and  fisherman  will  find  in  our 
beloved  Ozarks  frien<31y  people  who  will 
welcome  you  to  come  and  share  our 
abundance  of  fish  and  game  and  to  view 
all  the  beauty  of  our  mountains,  lakes, 
and  streams. 

Our  visitors  will  also  find  fine  accom- 
modations that  are  available  from  the 
rustic  type  of  the  luxury  class  Uiat  will 
be  made  available  while  you  ai*e  with  us. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  in  these  times  of  stress  and  concern 
that  this  Congress  pass  this  resolution 
designating  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each 
September  as  "National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  day." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  few  pursuits  providing 
a  better  chance  for  healthy  exercise, 
peacefid  solitude  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  outdoors  than  hunting  and  fishing. 
In  the  busy  life  led  by  many  Americans 
today,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  "get 
away  from  it  all." 

More  and  more  people  living  in  our 
metropolitan  areas  are  leaving  the  cities 
on  the  weekends  and  for  vacations  and 
are  going  to  the  great  open  spaces  re- 
maining in  our  land.  Many  are  backpack- 
ing in  our  national  parks  and  national 
forests  as  tliey  seek  to  return  to  nature, 
even  if  only  temporarily.  Others  turn  to 
private  lands.  StUl  others  seek  different 
fonns  of  recreation  and  relaxation. 

Representing  a  congressional  district 
which  contains  some  of  the  finest  out- 
door recreation  areas  in  the  Nation,  I  can 
fully  understand  th<-  appeal  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  Through  designation  of  a 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day," 
Americans  will  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  these  relaxing,  rewarding,  and 
challenging  activities. 

Hunters  and  anglers  traditionally  have 
led  the  effort  to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
many  and  worthwhile  contributions  of 
the  American  hunter  and  angler  be  rec- 
ognized through  celebration  of  a  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 


This  special  day  has  been  commemo- 
rated for  the  past  3  years.  Last  year, 
more  than  40  million  people  participated 
in  the  observances  sponsored  and  en- 
dorsed by  over  40  national  and  local  con- 
servation organizations.  All  50  States  and 
over  500  municipalities  have  joined  m 
observing  "National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day." 

Over  50  miUion  Americans  actively 
hunt  and  fish  each  year.  In  California 
alone,  last  year  15  million  hunting  U- 
censes  were  issued  and  25  million  fishing 
Ucenses  were  issued  to  residents  of  the 
Golden  State.  These  individuals  not  only 
enjoyed  the  pleasuies  of  tlie  outdoors, 
but  also  participated  in  State  and  na- 
tional conservation  programs  through 
the  purchases  of  their  licenses. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  is  a  very 
beneficial  tradition  which  can  be  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  by  continued  celebration 
of  "National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
passing  this  legislation  which  is  similar 
to  legislation  already  approved  by  the 
otlier  body. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  witli 
extreme  pleasure  that  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  jouit  resolution  to  request  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  fourUi  Satur- 
day of  each  September  as  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day."  The  bill  does 
recognize  the  fact  Uiat  more  than  42 
million  Americans  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  either  hunter  or  angler,  but  most  im- 
portant of  all — ^this  bill  recognizes  the 
American  sportsmans'  role  as  conserva- 
tionist. 

More  than  |200  million  Is  generated 
annually  by  the  States  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  and  fishing  Ucenses.  These  funds 
plaj'  an  Integral  role  in  the  operation  of 
the  various  State  fish  and  wlldUfe 
services. 

Many  of  our  societies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  various  endangered  animals  have 
Jarge  numbers  of  sportsmen  In  their 
ranks.  Because  of  the  need  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  mating  areas  of  ducks  In 
Canada,  "Ducks  Unlimited"  was  formed 
by  a  number  of  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists alike,  who  were  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  this  Nation's  numer- 
ous flocks  of  migratory  ducks  and  geese. 
Tlirough  the  efforts  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
the  U.S.  Migratory  Bird  Commission's 
wetland  acquisition  program,  our  flocks 
are  again  beginning  to  flomish. 

This  joint  resolution  is  also  intended 
to  recognize  the  efforts  of  all  American.^ 
to  conserve  and  respect  our  wildlife  and 
natural  resouixes.  It  is  clear  that  many 
of  those  to  be  commended  for  their  wild- 
life conservation  efforts  are  part  of  thi.s 
great  bod^'. 

Just  this  past  summer,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill, 
this  Chamber  passed  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  wetlands  acquisition 
program  by  |10  miUion.  As  a  member  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Commission  I  n-a.s 
extiemely  pleased  to  support  that  amend- 
ment. Further,  the  House  renewed  it-; 
commitment  to  the  Atlantic  salmon  res- 
toration program  which  I  was  only  too 
pleased  to  testify  on  before  the  appropri- 
ations  Subcommittee   on   the   Inteilor, 
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chaired  by  my  good  friend  the  gef  tieman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  >ur  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  efforts.  For  in- 
stance, through  the  efforts  of  cqnsei'va- 
tionlst^  and  sportsmen  alike, 
more  than  three  times  as  mani' 
dove-tailed  deer  in  the  United 
tlian  tliere  were  when  Columbus 
In  1492.  However,  our  efforts  mist 
tinue.  Our  support  of  the  wetlaids 
quisition  program  should  continue 
merit  the  enthusiastic  support  It 
day.  Our  Atlantic  salmon 
program  must  continue  to 
through  its  various  phases  until 
lion.  I  would  like  to  remind 
friends,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
YAiE.s',  and  the  gentleman  fron 
sylvania  <Mr.  McDade'.  that 
sured  this  body  on  the  House  flooi 
consideration  of  the  Interior  api  roprla- 
tions  bill  that  they  would  accede 
reasonable  increase  by  the  Senat  i 
funding  lor  the  .salmon  fish  hat<y»er 
Bethel.  Vt. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  conmi^nd 
author  of  this  joint  resolution 
continued  efforts  in  fish  and  wildlife 
serviition.  It  is  so  appropriate 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
valion  legislation — the  Sikes 
hi.s  name.  I  was  only  too  please< 
.<;ponsor  this  joint  resolution  and 
effort  to  proclaim  September  27 
tional  Hunting  and  Pishing  Daj| 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  [its  pas- 
sage. Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ijsupport 
Hou.'-e  Joint  Resolution  209,  whic  i  would 
puthorize  a  "National  Hunting  ar  d  Fish- 
ing Day"  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember. Hunting  and  fishing  have  long 
Ijeen  a  tradition  in  western  Massachu 
seiLs.  Before  that  tliey  were  a  n:eans  of 
.survival.  I  know  I  .speak  for  th;  many 
six)rtsmen's  groups  in  my  district  in  urg- 
ing the  House  to  declare  Septemh  ?r  27  as 
■  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  ijtey. 

Hunting  and  fishing  provide 
get  out  in  the  open,  to  exercise 
reacquaint  ourselves  with  the 
recreational  value  of  the.se  activities 
undisputed. 

A  national  hunting  and  fishing 
also  recognize  the  contributions 
o\er  42  million  Americaas  who 
xx.te  in  these  activities  have  mad^ 
fields     of      con.servation, 
safety,  and  preservation  of  endkngered 
species.  Mr.  Speaker,  September 
not  only  recognize  the  recreation  il 
fits  of  these  activities  but  their 
other  benefits  as  well. 

Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    Mr 
liRve  no  fiu-ther  requests  for  tin* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TJe 
tion  i.s  on  the  motion  offered  by 
ilewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
DER>  that  the  House  suspend 
and  pass  the  Senate  joint  resolutfcn 
Res.  34.) 

The  question  wjis  taken;  and  4n  a  di- 
vision demanded  by  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  there  were — ayes  39,  n(  es  7. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  1  n  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  stispenced,  and 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  209  >  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.s.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  SEPTEMBER  14,  1975, 
AS  NATIONAL  ST.  ELIZABETH 
SETON  DAY 

Mrs.  SCHROtlDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125) 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  Sun- 
day, September  14,  1975,  as  "National  St, 
Elizabeth  Seton  Day". 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res  125 

Whereas  Elizabeth  Seton,  who  was  born  in 
New  York  City  on  August  28,  1774,  and  who 
died  in  Emmltsburg,  Maryland,  on  January  8, 
1821,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  first  reli- 
gious order  for  v,-omen  In  the  United  States 
and  who  also  established  the  first  Catholic 
parish  school  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
canonized  and  proclaimed  to  be  a  saint  on 
Septemt>er  14,  1975,  at  official  ceremonies  in 
Saint  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome,  thus  becom- 
ing the  first  person  born  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States  to  be  so  recogniiied;  and 

Whereas  Elizabeth  Seton.  who  will  then  bo 
known  as  Saint  Elixabeth  Seton.  through  her 
own  life  and  work  and  through  the  work  of 
thousands  of  women  who  traced  the  orlgin.s 
of  their  religious  foundations  to  her  found- 
ing of  the  Sisterti  of  Charily  of  SaUit  Jo^ieph 
of  Emmltsburg,  Maryland,  on  July  31,  1809, 
made  an  extraordinary  contribution  to  tho 
religious  and  laurul  life  of  o\ir  countj-y  as 
well  as  to  the  education,  health,  and  welfare 
of  vast  numbers  oC  our  citizens:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  b.i/  ihe  Senate  an-d  Hou^e  of 
Representativfs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiiyrtsu  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1975,  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth 
Seton  Day"  and  calling  vp.in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  thai  day  with  ap- 
propriate cereii!0!i!es  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  .sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tlemrm  from  New  York  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoik  is  not  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Then,  Mr  Srieaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  qualifies  as  a  .second. 


Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
McKay)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  this. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  as  a  point 
of  interest,  does  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  oppose  the  bill? 

Mr.  McKAY.  Yes,  that  is  why  I  got 
the  second,  because  I  was  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  although  this 
may  be  a  very  innocuous  thing  to  .some, 
that  is  to  honor  certain  people  by  desig- 
natiny  certain  holidays  or  certain  days 
to  be  set  a^ide  for  i*eliglous  people,  I 
think  it  tends  somehow  to  smack  of 
church  and  state  connection.  I  believe 
one  of  the  serious  things  that  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  established  was  that  there 
should  be  an  absolute  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

I  went  through  some  of  this  situation 
in  the  history  of  my  people  and  I  do 
not  care  how  innocuous  it  is,  and  others 
can  have  their  own  opinion  and  are  en- 
titled to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  start  with  any  Itttle  thing,  as 
the  British  have  done  and  some  other 
units  of  government  have  done,  by  ac- 
knowledging certain  churches,  by  ac- 
knowledging them  through  government 
action  for  favorable  conditions.  For  that 
reason,  I  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  125.  wliich  is  iden- 
tical to  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  597 
authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Sun- 
day. September  14.  1975,  as  "National 
St.  Eli.-'.abeth  Seton  Day." 

It  is  recognized  that  Elizubeth  Seton. 
through  her  own  life  and  work,  made  ati 
extraordinary  contribution  to  the  reli- 
gious and  moial  life  oi  our  country,  a;- 
well  9s  U)  tho  education,  iiealth.  and  wel- 
fare of  vast  liumbeis  of  our  citizens. 

£he  will  bpjome  tlie  flr.st  Americaa- 
bom  person  to  be  canonized  and  pro- 
cLiimed  to  be  a  saint  on  September  14. 
1975,  at  official  ceremonies  in  St.  Petei  s 
Basilica  in  Rome. 

Having  co.spon.sored  this  resolution.  I 
fully  support  the  merits  of  this  rcsolu  - 
tion. 

Hov,ever,  I  do  question  the  Ccnsii.s 
and  Population  Subcommittee's  pro- 
cedures and  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  there  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  this  resolution  comes  within 
the  criteria  as  set  forth  in  the  sub- 
committee's policy  for  consideration  of 
commemorative  legislative,  as  adopted 
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by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei'v- 
ice  Committee  on  April  17,  1975. 

The  committee's  policy  on  introducing 
commemorative  resolutions  states: 

Only  proposals  concerning  individuals, 
groups,  and  events  with  national  appeal  and 
significance  which  shall  be  demonstrated  by 
their  potential  to  receive  serious  considera- 
tion as  a  national  holiday  and  by  written 
endorsement  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  shall  be  considered. 

To  illustrate  the  confusion  and  disap- 
pointment which  arises  when  this  policy 
is  not  adhered  to,  let  me  cite  a  personal 
example.  On  March  12,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  309,  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  6,  1975,  as  a  day  of  ob- 
servance of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  the  survivors  of  the  holo- 
caust. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population  informed  me  that  since  my 
resolution  did  not  meet  the  aforesaid 
criteria  for  a  national  holiday,  it  could 
not  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point,  simply  stated, 
is  that  our  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population  should  either  strictly  adhere 
to  the  reform  policies  it  has  established, 
or  it  should  abandon  them,  permitting 
any  and  all  commemorative  resolutions 
to  be  considered  by  the  full  committee. 

Despite  this  procedural  criticism,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
worthy  resolution  before  the  House 
which  recognizes  the  significant  con- 
tributions which  Elizabeth  Seton  has 
made  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  educa- 
tional life  of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  the  fact  of  procedures,  but  I  dis- 
agree on  the  contribution.  I  think  we 
can  find  religious  leaders  all  over  the 
country  who  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
ligious life  and  morality  of  tiiis  country. 
If  we  want  to  extend  it  that  way,  we  can 
have  one  of  these  resolutions  up  every 
week  for  that  honored  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Ms.  Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  comment  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  Is  a 
member  of  this  committee.  That  Is,  first 
of  all,  that  the  policy  is  not  just  that 
of  the  subcommittee.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  full  committee  and  that  on  this 
measure  admittedly  it  was  taken  up  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
before  218  cosponsoi-s  were  gathered. 
However,  at  this  point  it  has  230-plus 
cosponsors.  The  agreement  was  we  would 
not  bring  it  to  the  floor  until  we  had  met 
that  criteria. 

As  we  know,  the  policy  said  we  woiUd 
take  it  up  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
Because  of  the  recess  in  August,  it  was 
diflftcult  to  collect  the  names. 

So  it  does  meet  the  criteria  of  having 
the  needed  number  of  endoi-sements  be- 
fore it  came  to  the  floor. 

On  the  issue  of  a  national  holiday, 
that  is  a  subjective  judgment  on  which 
reasonable  Members,  I  tliink,  can  differ. 


I  think  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
makes  a  very  strong  point,  because  there 
should  be  separation  of  church  and  state, 
but  there  are  other  people  who  say  no, 
when  218  Members  have  recommended 
passage  and  they  have  made  that  sub- 
jective judgment,  then  I  do  not  think  we 
should  object.  I  think  any  criteria  being 
subjective  is  much  more  difficult  to  make 
than  having  an  objective  one  of  having 
219  Members  endorse  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  observe  in  re- 
action to  what  the  gentlewoman  just 
said,  we  do  not  pass  legislation  in  this 
body  by  the  number  of  cosponsors  of  leg- 
islation, whether  it  is  230  or  250  or  300. 
The  ultimate  test  comes  by  a  vote  here 
on  the  floor.  Official  support  cannot  be 
tested  by  the  niunber  of  cosponsors. 

I  certainly  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  for  the  position  which  the 
gentleman  has  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  hesitate  to  do 
anything  that  contravenes  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  I  scarcely 
think  that  commemorating  and  canoniz- 
ing a  saint,  the  first  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  has  much  to  do  with  the  law  that 
says  Congress  should  make  no  law  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religion.  We 
are  not  here  establishing  any  religion. 
We  are  here  honoring  a  person  whose 
life  was  given  to  works  of  mercy  and 
charity  and  faith  and  education.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  should  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will 
unanimously  approve  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  objection  to 
this  and  all  similar  resolutions  that  des- 
ignate as  special  days  those  days  which 
I  think  could  be  more  appropriately  cele- 
brated by  widespread  interest  generated 
at  the  local,  county  and  State  level.  In 
that  fashion,  more  meaningful  partici- 
pation at  the  grassroots  can  be  achieved. 
If  we  really  wish  to  honor  these  days  for 
these  individuals,  they  should  not  be 
honored  by  means  of  a  Federal  dictate 
from  Washington,  D.C. 

It  occm-s  to  me  that  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  always  talking 
about  affairs  being  dictated  from  Wash- 
ingon,  D.C.  I  am  surprised  that  they 
do  not  practice  what  they  preach,  and  op- 
pose these  resolutions  which  hand  down 
high  sounding  phrases  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  issues  which  should  more 
appropriately  be  handled  down  at  the  lo- 
cal level. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  Uiat  if 
the  church  who  has  so  honored  this  per- 
son, and  perhaps  which  she  richly  de- 
serves, could  choose  on  their  own  to  es- 
tablish a  day  to  honor  her  within  their 
precincts,  I  woiild  be  glad  to  join  with 
them  In  honor  of  what  she  has  done  in 
this  coimti-y;  but  for  the  Government  to 
establish  and  put  its  honored  blessing 


on  it  puts  in  my  mind  the  question  as  to 
which  direction  we  are  going. 

I  think  there  is  a  legitimate  need  for 
separation.  As  to  the  number  of  cospon- 
sors, it  was  not  so  long  ago  we  had  a 
petition  on  a  prayer  amendment  which 
came  before  this  body  with  considerable 
enough  signatures,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  remember,  to  have  it 
appear  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
prayer  amendment  was  going  to  pass. 

It  was  defeated  in  this  House,  which 
says  to  me  that  because  Members  put 
their  names  on  particular  popular  reso- 
lutions so  as  not  to  offend  certain  p>eople, 
it  does  not  necessarily  make  it  the  will  of 
this  country.  Therefore,  I  would  hope 
that  this  body  would  object  to  this  kind 
of  legislation  and  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
that  the  prayer  amendment  was  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  required  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and  62  more  Members 
voted  in  favor  of  it  than  against  it. 

Mr.  McKAY.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
and  I  know  that  he  represents  a  feeling 
which  many  people  share.  But,  does  the 
gentleman  feel  tliat  we  should  be  so 
strict  in  our  application  of  this  separa- 
tion principle  that  we  are  not  able  to,  in 
some  Instances,  honor  outstanding  peo- 
ple who  have  represented  religions?  P'or 
instance,  would  he  have  us  remove  from 
Statuary  Hall  in  this  Capitol  the  statue 
of  Brigham  Young  or  Father  Junlpero 
Serra?  Should  they  be  removed  from  a 
public  place?  If  we  draw  the  parallel  too 
far,  that  Is  what  may  happen. 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  remove,  necessarily,  the  past  acts  of 
this  country  which  we  have  established 
by  history,  but  in  the  process  of  main- 
taining the  separation  powers,  I  would 
not  object  and  would  support  the  same 
because  I  think  that  is  Just  a  very  sacred 
thing.  To  keep  church  and  state  sep- 
arated we  have  had  an  experience,  which 
I  stated  and  debated,  on  tlie  prayer 
amendment. 

When  governments  begin  to  meddle  in 
religious  affairs,  they  begin  to  impose — 
and  I  get  the  same  problem  when  we 
start  funding  parochial  schools — that 
thing  can  work  two  ways  because  when 
a  dominant  church  begins  to  get  con- 
trol, it  can  begin  to  dictate  the  curricu- 
lum. 

It  is  only  one  little  step,  I  recognize, 
and  it  is  symbolic,  but  I  raise  that  flag 
of  concern.  I  know  it  is  not  going  to  turn 
the  whole  country  around.  I  would  hope 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  597  is  an  important  bill. 
I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  this 
distinguished  body  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing passage  of  this  bill. 
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This  coming  Sunday.  Septemtjer 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome. 
VI  will  lead  a  service  of 
the  square  in  front  of  St, 
service  is  being  held  in  the 
to  the  size  of  the  crowds 
many  as  15.000  Americans  are  , 
to  participate  in  the  service.  The 
zation  will  be  conducted  in  con 
with  an  ofBcial  Vatican  service 
Intemati(Hial  Womens  Year.  Six 
can  cardinals  and  73  members 
U.S.  hierarchy  plan  to  participaije 
service  as  well. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  was  a 
able  woman  in  every  way.  She 
familj'  despite  being  widowed  at 
age.    She   fo'onded   the   first   ^ 
school  in  the  United  States  and 
dilligently  for  the  education  of 
can  youth  of  both  sexes.  She 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  to 
carry  on  the  important  missions 

cation,  hospital  care,  and 

tributions  to  society  in  general, 

Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  was  borr 
this  country  became  the  United 
of  America.  When  she  died.  thi;i 
try  was  well  established  in  its 
hood  and  making  remarkable  ,__ 
all  aspects  of  a  civilized  counti^ 
would  have  been  impossible 
major  cc«itributions  of  citizens 
Mother  Elizabeth  Aim  Seton.  It 
ting   that   we  commemorate 
Seton  as  our  bicentennial 

But  the  pressing  matter  before 
House  today  is  passage  of  this 
is  urgent  due  to  the  proximity 
canonization  and  the  need  to  aUc^w 
for  the  proclamation  to  be  made 
all  of  you  will  join  me  in  this 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
able  of  all  Americans  on  the 
her  becoming  the  first  America^ 
Roman  Catholic  saint.  This  is  a 
event  in  American  history,  and 
opportimity  to  join  in  this  event 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MINI8H.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
which  I  have  cosponsored. 
and    requesting    the   President 
United  States  to  issue  a 
designating  Sunday.  September  1 
as  "National  St.  Elizabet2i  Seton 
Elizabeth  Seton.  who  was  bom 
York  City  In  1774  and  died  in 
burg.  Md..  in  1821,  was  the 
the  first  religious  order  for 
the  United  States  and  of  the  first 
olic  parish  school  in  our  country 
latter  achievement  is  fittingly 
orated  by  the  naiming  of  a  great 
sity— Seton  Hall  in  South  Orange 
after  Mother  Seton. 

Next  Sunday,  Mother  Elizabeth 
will  become  St.  Elizabeth  Seton 
cial  ceremonies  to  be  held  in  St 
Basilica  In  Rome. 

Elizabeth  Seton.  who  will 

first  person  bom  In  the  United 
to  be  recognized  as  a  saint  by  the  _ 
lie  Church,  made  an  extraordlnar  ,■ 
tribution  to  tiie  religious  and  .... 
of  our  country  as  well  as  to  the 
tion.  health,  and  welfare  of  vast 
bers  of  our  citizens.  It  Is  truly 
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for  the  House  to  pass  this  resolution  to- 
day and  for  the  President  to  proclaim 
this  coming  Sunday  as  "National  St 
Elizabeth  Seton  Day"  in  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  to  proclaim 
Sunday.  September  14.  1975.  as  "Na- 
tional St.  Elizabeth  Seton  Day."  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  note  that  it  is 
doubly  fitting  that  this  great  humanitar- 
ian should  be  canonized  a  saint  during 
the  International  Women's  Year  and  the 
celebration  of  the  American  Revolution- 
ary Bicentennial. 

Mother  Seton  made  profound  contri- 
butions to  education  and  to  enhancing 
the  role  of  women  in  religion,  and  her 
work  is  carried  on  today  by  her  7,500 
spiritual  daughters  who  are  found 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
in  foreign  missions.  The  Daughters  of 
Charity  were  tremendously  important  to 
the  development  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  are  easily  among  the  most 
respected  and  admired  group  of  individ- 
uals in  the  entire  city. 

Recently.  Dr.  Robert  G.  Weilbaecher, 
an  associate  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  New  Orleans,  provided  me  with 
this  brief  historj-  of  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  in  New  Orleans  which  amply 
demonstrates  how  vvrell  these  women 
have  carried  on  in  the  tradition  of  Eliz- 
abeth Seton: 

The  Daughters  of  Charity   first   c^me   to 
New  Orleans  October  4.  1830  to  assist  In  the 
care  of  orphans  at  the  Poydras  Orphan  A-sy- 
lum  at  Magazine  and  St.  Peters  Street  which 
v.aa    founded   In    1817   and    was    the   oldest 
orphan  asylum  In  the  .south.  On  January  6. 
1834,  ten  sisters  arrived  at  Charity  Hospital 
and  a.s8uined  almost  total  administrative  and 
nursing  control  of  the  hospital.  In  helping 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  for  orphans,  the  sis- 
ters literally  put  their  "lives  on  the  Une" 
every  year.  For  example,  in  1834.  five  sisters 
died:  in  1848,  six  sisters.:  in  1853.  nine  sis- 
ters: In  1867.   11  sisters:   la  1878,  10  sisters. 
They  would  die  of  the  various  epidemic  dls- 
ea.ses  that  happened  to  be  striking  the  city 
at  that  time.  It's  Impossible  to  comprehend 
the  dedication  and  heroism  of  these  women, 
la  the  1853  yeUow  fever  epidemic  in  New 
Orleans,  60,000  of  the  160,000  people  living 
in  the  city  fled  to  the  Gulf  Coast  area.  Of 
the  remaining  100.000  people.  40.000  devel- 
oped yellow  and  9,000  died.  At  the  height  of 
the   epidemic   over   250   people  were   dying 
every  day.  The  sisters  would  nurse  the  sick 
people,  would  convert  their  own  living  quar- 
ters   into    additional    hospital    wards,    and, 
when  both  parents  died,  would  take  care  of 
the  chUdren  of  the  parent*.  In  1859  Charity 
Hospital    was    the    largest    hospital    in    the 
world   with   1.000   beds.  The  second   large.st 
hospital  was  the  Hotel  Dleu  in  Paris,  Prance 
with  810  beds.  Charity  Hospital  was  probably 
the  best  hospital  In  the  world  and  the  major 
reason  was  because  the  Daughters  of  Charity 
were   there.   After  the  Civil   War   the  state 
ceased  supporting  Charity  Hospital.  The  very 
existence  of  Charity  Hospital  from  1865  to 
1878  depended  entirely  on  the  Daughters  of 
Charity.  Since  the  hospital  had  very  little 
money,  merchants  of  the  city  stopped  selling 
food  and  needed  materials  to  Charity  Hos- 
pital. The  Daughters  of  Charity  agreed  to 
cotmiersign  most  of  the  bUls  and  placed  the 
backing  of  their  Order  behind  Charity  Hos- 
pital. The  steters  continued  to  play  a  major 
role  In  Cliarlty  Hospital  at  least  until   1950 
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when  their  Influence  declined  as  the  stat* 
government  and  lay  administrators  began 
to  assume  more  control. 

The  Daughters  of  Charity  also  established 
Hotel  Dleu  in  1859,  which  Is  the  oldest  pri- 
vate Hospital  In  continuous  use  In  the  cltv 
of  New  Orleans.  When  special  hospital  care 
was  needed  for  mental  patients,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Charity  founded  the  Louisiana  Re- 
treat for  the  Insane  In  1861  which  lat«r  be- 
came De  Paul  Hospital.  When  a  hospital  for 
leprosy  was  established  at  CarvUle  in  1894, 
the  Daughters  of  Charity  were  asked  to  as- 
sume control  and  to  nurse  the  patients. 

The  sisters  were  also  involved  in  estab- 
lishing the  St.  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum  in 
1836.  In  1855  they  opened  St.  Elizabeth's 
House  of  Industry  which  was  for  girls  over 
14  years  of  age  and  Ui  1858  they  established 
St.  Vincents  Infant  Asylum  to  take  care  of 
orphan  Infants.  Over  a  100  year  period  of 
time  they  took  care  of  25,000  orphans.  They 
established  several  parochial  schools  in  New 
Orleans  including  St.  Stephen's  in  1852,  St. 
Josephs  in  1859.  St.  Simeon's  In  1860.  St. 
Teresa's  In  1874.  They  established  the  Chart tv 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  hi  1894  and  the 
Hotel  Dleu  School  of  Niu-sing  in  1899. 

In  summary,  the  Daughters  of  Charity  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  administered  and 
managed  orphan  asylums,  parochial  schools 
and  hcspltals.  Their  major  contrtbutlon  prob- 
ably lies  In  Its  service  to  the  hospitals  of 
New  Orleans.  They  played  a  major  role  in 
converting  Charity  Hospital  Into  one  of  the 
^vorld's  greatest  hospitals.  They  foimded  hos- 
pitals to  care  for  private  patients,  for  patients 
\^ith  mental  diseases  and  for  patients  with 
leprosy.  In  1880,  aU  but  40  hospital  beds  In 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  were  supervised  bv 
The  Daughters  of  Charity.  Even  during  the 
Civil  War  when  the  Union  occupied  the  city, 
the  Daughters  of  Charity  were  taking  care 
of  all  hospitalized  patients  In  the  city  at 
Charity  Hospital,  Hotel  Dleu  and  a  900  bed 
marine  hospital  for  Union  military  patieut.s. 
V«hen  the  city  of  New  Orleaiis  was  exposed 
to  annual  epidemics  causing  countless  thou- 
s-ands  of  deaths  and  leaving  countless  thou- 
.sands  of  orphans,  the  Daughters  of  Charity 
were  there  to  nurse  the  sick,  raise  the  or- 
phans, and  teach  the  children.  All  the  citi- 
zens knew  if  they  developed  one  of  the  epi- 
demic diseases — yellow  fever,  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,    typhus    fever,    and   small    pox — they 
would  be  nursed  by  the  Daughters  of  Char- 
ity and  If  they  died,  their  children  would 
be  caied  lor  by  the  Daughters  of  Charity. 
The  Daughters  of  Charity  were  the  most  sta- 
bUlzlng  force  In  the  entire  city  from  1834  to 
1920.    Because   they  came   in   contact   with 
numerous  medical  students,  young  doctors  In 
tralnlug,  and  nursing  students,  they  Indi- 
rectly Influenced  the  entire  health  care  de- 
livery system  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  and 
of  many  other  southern  states. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
House  Resolution  597. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  597  would  request  that 
the  President  designate  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 14.  1975.  as  "National  St.  Elizabeth 
Seton  Day."  I  join  the  many  other  co- 
.sponsors  of  this  resolution  in  urging  its 
passage  today. 

This  year  and  next  mark  a  time  when 
all  Americans  will  take  time  in  some 
fashion  to  commemorate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Nation. 
How  very  appropriate  In  this  season  It 
then  becomes  to  honor  a  truly  holy  wom- 
an who  was  also  ttie  first  native-born 
American  to  be  raised  to  the  honor  that 
the  Holy  Father  will  bestow  on  her  this 
coming  September  14.  It  will  also  pro- 
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vide  the  millions  of  American  Catholics 
in  the  country  a  day  on  which  to  cele- 
brate and  reconsecrate  the  faith  that 
has  made  the  American  Catholic  com- 
munity one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

More  than  to  Catholics  alone  wUl  this 
new  national  holiday  have  significant 
meaning.  Mother  Seton  was  the  found- 
ress of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint 
Joseph.  That  order  is  known  the  world 
over  and  especially  in  this  country  for 
the  good  works  that  its  members  have 
performed  since  the  order's  inception. 
The  schools,  hospitals  and  welfare  insti- 
tutions she  founded  were  open  to  every- 
one in  need,  regardless  of  race,  national- 
ity, or  creed.  The  countless  works  of 
mercy  that  Mother  Seton.  soon  to  be  St. 
Elizabeth  Seton,  performed  thus  have 
a  timeless  significance  for  the  example 
that  she  set  inspires  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  her  order  but  all  Americans  who 
feel  concern  for  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged of  all  faiths. 

As  the  very  moving  and,  I  feel,  beauti- 
ful report  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  has  pointed  out, 
September  14  can  mark  not  only  the 
commemoration  of  the  holy  works  and 
piety  of  St.  Elizabeth  Seton,  but  ought 
to  remind  all  Americans  of  the  need, 
greater  today  than  ever  before,  of  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  among  us  in  this 
land  of  plenty.  I  am  sure  that  Mother 
Seton  would  wish  any  day  set  aside  in 
commemoration  of  her  good  works  to 
provide  a  reminder  of  the  need  of  those 
for  whom  she  toiled  so  long  while  on 
Earth.  For  these  and  for  the  memory  of  a 
saintly  woman  I  urge  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  597. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  597  leg- 
islation which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  this  Sunday  as  Na- 
tional St.  Elizabetli  Seton  Day.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  tliis  legislation  its  passage 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  honor  of 
our  first  American-born  saint  who  will 
be  oCicialy  canonized  on  Sunday  in 
Rome. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
woman,  one  of  this  Nation's  most  out- 
standing, whose  contiibutions  to  religion 
and  education  helped  shape  this  Nation's 
early  directions  in  these  fields.  Her  work 
in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 
served  as  an  inspiration  for  succeeding 
generations. 

We  New  Yorkers  take  special  pride 
in  the  fact  that  St.  Elizabeth  Seton  was 
bom  in  Staten  Island.  She  eventually 
settled  in  Emmit-sburg,  Md.,  after  being 
married  and  widowed  at  an  early  age. 
It  was  here  that  she  reached  the  fulfill- 
ment o;  her  life  in  service  to  her  fellow- 
man  for  here  she  founded  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  St.  Joseph.  From  tliat  start 
she  soon  founded  20  more  community- 
based  Sisters  of  Charity  orders  including 
the  world  famous  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  In  New  York. 

Today  the  Sisters  of  Charity  total 
more  than  7,500.  Each  of  them  as  well  as 
million  of  Americans  will  take  great 
pride  this  Sunday  when  Elizabeth  Seton 
becomes  our  first  saint. 

This  occasion  causes  us  to  reflect  on 


another  great  religious  figure.  Mother 
Francis  Cabiini,  an  Italian-bom  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  was  canonized  in  1948. 
St.  Elizabeth  Seton,  like  Mother  Ca- 
brini,  after  a  life  of  dedicated  religious 
service,  is  being  rewarded  with  the  high- 
est honor  bestowed  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  canonization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  September  14  will  be  a 
day  of  pride  in  America.  We  are  honoring 
one  of  our  finest  citizens,  St.  Elizabeth 
Seton.  Let  us  follow  her  dedicated  ideals 
of  service  and  love  and  let  it  guide  us 
through    the   difiQcult    days    and   years 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  14,  an  event  wiU 
take  place  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica.  Rome, 
which  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all 
Americans.  On  this  historic  day.  Pope 
Paul  VI  will  canonize  Elizabeth  Ann 
Seton — the  first  native-born  American  to 
receive  such  recognition. 

In  honor  of  this  historic  event,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  adopt  House 
Joint  Resolution  597,  authorizing  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating September  14  as  National  St. 
Elizabeth  Seton  Day. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  Elizabeth 
Seton  i.s  noted  for  many  accomplish- 
ments in  both  religion  and  education. 
Perhaps  her  most  important  contribu- 
tion was  the  founding  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  order  in  1809.  Tlie  Sisters  of  this 
order  are  today  carrying  on  the  fine 
work  instituted  by  Elizabeth  Seton,  dedi- 
cating their  lives  to  the  sei-vice  of  their 
fellow  men  and  women  in  schools,  hospi- 
tals, welfare  institutions,  and  other  com- 
munity ministries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Elizabeth  Seton  embodied 
the  spirit  of  the  indep>endent  and  com- 
passionate woman,  qualities  that  we 
honor  this  year  in  our  commemoration 
of  International  Women's  Year.  She 
made  her  valuable  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  mankind 
against  the  excituig,  and  often  turbulent 
backdrop  of  early  American  history — 
which  spanned  the  period  from  the 
drafting  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  development  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
the  cosponsoi-s  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 597,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  fine  Amer- 
ican woman  by  adopting  tliis  timely  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  before  us  a  resolution 
to  commemorate  next  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 14.  in  honor  of  a  gi'eat  American, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton.  Mother  Seton  was 
born  on  Staten  Island  in  1774.  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  established  New  York  family. 
She  lived  in  New  York  City  for  29  years 
during  which  time  she  married  Wil- 
liam Seton.  heir  to  a  highly  successful 
import  company  and  received  many  of 
our  foiuiding  fathers  as  guests  in  her 
home.  When  widowed  at  a  yoimg  age,  she 
and  her  five  children  moved  to  Emmits- 
bui-g,  Md.  It  was  there  where  she  founded 
the  Sistei-s  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
first  religious  order  for  women  in  the 


United  States.  Her  achievements  and 
contributions  are  far  more  reaching  than 
the  significance  of  her  religious  work.  She 
was  also  responsible  for  the  founding  of 
the  first  parochial  school  in  the  United 
States,  establishing  many  of  the  first  or- 
phanages in  America,  in  addition  to  bad- 
ly needed  hospital  facilities.  All  of  her  in- 
stitutions were  open  to  people  of  all 
faiths,  nationalities  and  races.  It  was  also 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  were  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  necessary 
medical  attention  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  their  service 
to  their  communities  has  continued  to 
be  an  untiring  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  sectarian 
resolution.  Mother  Seton  was  a  great 
American  in  which  all  of  us  can  take 
pride.  She  wUl  become  the  first  native 
born  American  Saint  on  this  Sunday  the 
14th.  Already  the  Secretariat  in  Rome 
reports  over  15.000  ticket  requests  from 
Americans  for  the  canonization  cere- 
many.  Pix>ininent  clergy  from  all  the 
faiths  will  be  attending.  The  three  ma- 
jor networks  are  recognizing  the  event 
by  special  broadcasts.  Governors  Shapp 
of  Pennsylvania,  Byrne  of  New  Jersey, 
Carey  of  New  York  and  Tribbit  of  Dela- 
ware have  declared  Elizabeth  Seton  days 
within  their  owTi  States.  Yesterday,  the 
Senate  unanimously  passed  this  same 
resolution. 

Because  of  her  work  and  the  work  of 
her  7.500  followers,  the  strength  they 
gave  to  our  Nation  and  the  compassion 
they  gave  to  its  citizens.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  resolution  is  appropriate  and  I 
urge  its  adoption.  Join  with  me  in  the 
passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  125 
to  declare  September  14,  1975  "National 
Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day". 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  furtlier  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  McKAY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  bj 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  iMrs. 
ScHROEDER)  tliat  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion <  S.J.  Res.  125). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  pi-esent  and  make  the  point  of 
ordered  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3<b>  of  itUe 
XXVII  and  tlie  prior  announcement  of 
the  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

Does  tlie  gentleman  from  Utah  with- 
draw his  point  of  oi-der  that  tliere  is  no 
quonim? 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  so  do. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  da>s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  125. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
objection  to  the  request  of 
woman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Is  there 
;he  gentle- 


COMMEMORATING  VETERANS   DAY 
ON  NOVEMBER  1 1 
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States  of 
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6103(a)    of 
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Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    Mr 
move  to  suspend  the  rules 
Senate  bill  (S.  331  >   to 
vember  11  of  each  year  as 
and  to  make  such  day  a 
holiday. 
•  The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s : 
S.  331 

Bf.   it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vni 
America   in   Congrens   assemblec 
fectlv©  January  1,  1978,  section 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  Is 
striking  otit — 

"Veterana  Day.  the  fourth  Mofaday  In  Oc 
tober."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"Veterans  Day,  November  11. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor^.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  California  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  I  a^i  not,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  favor  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  opi  osed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill,  emphatically. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoit.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  coi  isidered  as 
ordered  for  the  gentleman  ffrom  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempori  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mis.  Schrok- 
DER)  Is  recognized  for  20  mliutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Tork  (Mr. 
Stratton)  Is  recognized  for  SO  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  ge^itlewoman 
from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.j  Speaker, 
under  present  Federal  law.  Veterans  Day 
Is  observed  as  a  national  holiday  on  the 
last  Monday  In  October.  Tnls  holiday 
had  been  traditionally  observed  on  No- 
vember 11  but  the  date  was  dhanged  by 
the  Uniform  Monday  Holiday  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  90-6 — which  became  effective 
in  1971.  I 

However,  unlike  the  three  other  na- 
tional holidays  which  were  affected  by 
the  Uniform  Monday  HolidayJAct,  It  has 
become  readily  apparent  ovar  the  past 
4  years  that  great  signiflcaiice  Is  at- 
tached to  the  commemoratiott  of  Veter- 
ans I>ay  on  its  traditional  dat^.  Veterans' 
organizations  strongly  support  return- 
ing Veterans  Day  to  Novembef  11.  and  in 
the  final  analysis,  if  veterans  are  to  have 
a  day  set  aside  In  their  honor,  then  their 
wishes  should  be  given  the  gi-^atest  con- 
sideration. 

•Hie  Intensity  of  this  feeliig  toward 
the  importance  of  November  11  Is  self- 
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evident  by  the  fact  that  46  States  have 
refused  to  follow  the  Federal  lead,  and 
instead  commemorate  Veterans  Day  on 
November  11.  TTils  discrepancy  has  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  tends 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  Monday  holi- 
day. For  example,  working  parents  and 
their  children  have  different  days  off  for 
Veterans  Day,  and  public  transportation 
schedules  may  be  on  a  holiday  schedule 
when  many  individuals  have  to  work. 
Tlie  possibilities  for  confusion  are  end- 
less. 

I  believe  Uiat  it  is  time  to  recognize  the 
wishes  of  veterans'  organizations  and  the 
historic  significance  of  November  11,  and 
at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
fusion surrounding  Veterans  Day. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
committee'.s  action  in  reporting  S.  331 
should  not  in  any  way  be  construed  as  a 
precedent  for  taking  away  any  other 
Monday  holidays.  They  were,  and  still 
are.  a  sound  idea.  With  the  exception  of 
Veterans  Day,  Monday  holidays  have 
worked  out  very  well,  and  the  committee 
does  not  anticipate  considering  any  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  Monday  Holiday  Act. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vvill  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  331,  which  would  restore 
the  observance  of  Veterans  Day  to 
November  11. 

This  legislation,  which  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
is  a  response  by  Congress  to  a  need  and  a 
desire  that  has  been  articulated  by  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  our  citizens. 

November  1 1  was  observed  as  Veterans 
Day  from  1918  until  1971.  The  date  was 
chosen  to  commenorate  the  Armistice 
ending  World  War  I;  In  1926  the 
Congress  adopted  a  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  Issue  an  annual  procla- 
mation celebrating  this  date  as  Armistice 
Day,  and  In  1938,  the  day  was  designated 
as  a  national  holiday.  The  holiday  be- 
came knowns  as  "Veterans  E>ay."  in 
honor  of  all  our  brave  yeterans  in  an  of 
our  wars.  In  1954. 

Then,  in  1971,  the  national  enthusiasm 
for  3-day  holidays  weekends  overcame 
the  great  emotional  and  historical  sig- 
nificance of  this  date  and  Veterams  Day 
was  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  last 
Monday  In  October.  Ever  since  that 
action,  responsible  and  concerned  citizens 
from  coast  to  coast  have  been  urging  that 
this  holiday  be  restored  to  its  initial  date 
of  November  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  action 
is  long  overdue.  For  one  thing,  the  Fed- 
eral observance  of  Veterans  Day  on  the 
last  Monday  In  October  confilcts  with  the 
observance  of  45  States  which  have  re- 
fused to  follow  the  Federal  Government's 
lead  and  which  still  observe  the  holiday 
on  November  11.  This  results  in  great  in- 
convenience and  confusion.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  even  more  compelling 
and  important  reasons  for  restoring  this 
holiday  to  its  rightful  date. 

Veterans  Day  is  not  just  another  holi- 
day. This  holiday  honors  the  thousands 


of  valiant  men  and  women  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  our 
land  and  liberty  since  the  birth  of  our 
Nation.  Their  sacrifices  and  bravery  have 
enabled  our  Nation  to  become  the  fortress 
of  democracy  it  is  today.  For  the  rela- 
tives and  loved  ones  of  these  brave  men, 
this  day  has  a  tremendous  emotional  im- 
portance, almost  a  religious  significance, 
in  that  we  pause  from  our  everyday 
business,  not  merely  to  drive  to  the 
country  for  a  holiday,  but  to  remember 
the  sacrifices  of  these  men  and  women. 

This  legislation  has  the  unqualified 
support  of  all  the  major  veterans'  orga- 
nizations. This  overwhelming  support, 
coupled  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
expressed  through  the  actions  of  45 
State  legislatures,  makes  it  clear  that 
Veteians  Day  ought  to  be  restored  to 
November  11.  I  would  therefore  respect- 
fully urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
331. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  3^eld  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from       California       (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT  >. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  331,  a  bill  which  will 
designate  November  11  as  the  day  all 
Americans  can  honor  their  war  veterans. 

Since  the  Monday  holiday  law  was 
enacted  in  1968,  43  States  have  changed 
Veterans  Day  from  the  last  Monday  in 
October  to  November  11.  Two  States 
never  changed  this  Important  holiday 
from  November  11,  thus  a  total  of  45 
States  presently  commemorate  Veterans 
Day  on  its  traditional  date.  S.  331  would 
bring  the  Federal  law  into  conformity 
with  a  vast  majority  of  the  States. 

Over  130  Members  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  change  Veterans  Day  back 
to  November  11.  This  legislation  has  the 
full  support  of  the  major  veterans'  or- 
ganizations: American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Non-Commlssloned 
Officers  Association,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  USA. 

The  Congress  should  heed  the  desires 
of  those  patriotic  Americans  who  served 
In  our  Armed  Forces  to  decide  when  they 
are  to  be  honored.  Supporters  of  the 
change  include: 

Fii-st,  2.7  million  Legionnaires  and 
nearly  1  million  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  endorse  passage  of 
S.  331; 

Second,  15,000  voting  delegates  repre- 
senting over  1.8  million  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  more  than 
500,000  of  the  VFW  ladles  auxiliary  have 
imanimously  endorsed  a  resolution  re- 
questing that  Veterans  Day  be  commem- 
orated on  November  11;  and 

Third,  veterans  of  World  War  1—9,832 
delegates  representing  2,700  barracks  and 
a  total  membership  of  156,000 — voted  for 
the  change  to  November  11. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  situation  when  No- 
vember 11  is  universally  recognized  as  a 
date  of  great  significance  by  America's 
28  million  living  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  represent  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  our  coimtry's  total  population 
and  we  are  celebrating  Veterans  Day  on 
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the  fourth  Monday  In  October  which  has 
no  meaning  whatsoever  to  anyone. 

The  result  of  having  two  Veterans 
Days  has  caused  chaos  in  the  States.  For 
example,  schoolclilldren  were  given  both 
days  as  vacation  in  some  States  because 
of  the  conflicting  holidays. 

This  legislation  vnW  also  result  in  the 
conservation  of  millions  of  gallons  of 
gasoline  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  our 
energy  needs  are  the  greatest.  Hundreds 
of  lives  will  be  saved  each  year  on  our 
higliways  by  the  elimination  of  one  of  our 
long  weekends.  The  National  Safety 
Council  reports  that  there  is  a  24-percent 
increase  in  fatalities  on  3-day  weekends. 
Finally,  November  11  is  an  important 
day  not  only  for  American  veterans  but 
also  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  world.  Our  allies:  England, 
France,  and  Canada  have  not  changed 
their  day  of  remembrance  from  Novem- 
ber 11. 

In  short,  there  is  no  other  single  day  in 
the  year  that  has  more  significance  to 
veterans  of  all  wars  than  November  11 
and  I  strongly  support  the  enactment  of 
S.  331. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  S.  331,  restoring  the  commemoration  of 
Veterans  Day  to  November  11.  Approval 
of  this  legislation  today  constitutes  a 
legislative  goal  which  I  have  long  sought 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
those  who  have  made  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice for  America. 

For  52  yeai-s.  our  Nation  obseiTed  Vet- 
erans Day  on  November  11,  a  day  of  great 
historical  significance  to  the  free  world. 
On  this  day  in  1918,  an  armistice  was 
5-igned  which  ended  the  hostilities  on  the 
western  front  during  the  First  World 
War.  It  was  chosen  by  Congress  as  the 
most  appropriate  day  to  honor  all  veter- 
ans whose  great  sacrifices  over  the  years 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  our 
present-day  freedoms. 

The  Monday  Holiday  Act  of  1970,  in  the 
interest  of  providing  a  3 -day  holiday 
Aveekend.  changed  the  traditional  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day  to  the  third  Mon- 
day in  October,  a  fiuctuating  date  of  no 
historical  significance.  Because  of  my  own 
personal  distress  at  this  situation,  and 
•Rith  the  backing  of  the  major  veterans 
groups,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 966,  restoring  the  traditional  obseiT- 
ance  date  for  Veterans  Day,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1971.  FolloTSing  this  action,  more 
than  40  Members  of  the  House  joined  me 
in  reintroducing  the  legislation  and  many 
otlier  Members  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation as  the  Nation's  veterans  made 
known  their  support. 

In  the  months  that  followed  introduc- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  966, 1  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  across 
the  Nation,  from  individual  citizens  and 
from  organizations  which  shared  my  de- 
.'^ire  to  have  this  historic  commemora- 
tive holiday  returned  to  Its  rightful  place 
Oil  the  calendar,  not  moved  around  at 
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random  for  the  sake  of  another  3 -day 
weekend. 

When  the  92d  Congress  adjourned 
without  acting  upon  my  bill,  I  immedi- 
ately reintroduced  it  as  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 126  in  the  93d  Congress,  on  Jan- 
uarj'  29, 1973.  Pressure  for  passage  of  the 
bill  continued  to  mount,  as  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  mads  it  one  element  of  his 
package  of  legislative  proposals  in  a 
special  message  on  veterans,  and  as  a 
colleague  filed  a  discharge  petition  to 
bring  my  bill  before  the  House.  Forty- 
three  States,  including  my  own  home 
State  of  Florida,  by  official  State  action, 
celebrated  Veterans  Day  last  year  on  No- 
vember 11  instead  of  October  28,  and 
throughout  the  Nation  veterans  and 
civic  groups  continued  to  observe  the 
traditional  date  of  November  11  despite 
the  foot-dragging  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, I  once  again  Introduced  the  Vet- 
erans Day  legi.slation,  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  21.  During  the  spilng  of  this 
year,  every  major  veterans'  organization 
in  the  Nation  went  on  record  as  support- 
ing the  restoration  of  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day,  and  the  Senate  acted  with 
dispatch  to  approve  the  necessary  leg- 
islation. I  sincerely  hope  that  we  in  the 
House  can  match  this  dispatch  today, 
and  thereby  allow  a  proper  commemora- 
tion of  Veterans  Day  on  November  11 
this  year.  Tradition,  respect,  and  honor 
must  not  be  subordinated  to  expediency. 
November  11  is  Veterans  Day  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  Congress  must  heed  that 
fact. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  SEBELnrs'* . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  S.  331,  legislation 
that  will  redesignate  November  11  of 
each  year  as  Veterans  Day. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I 
filed  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  up 
what  was  then  a  House  Resolution  for 
immediate  consideration  by  this  body. 
Over  100  of  my  colleagues  signed  this 
petition.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  many 
within  this  body  have  introduced  legis- 
lation each  year  to  restore  Veterans  Dav 
to  its  original  date. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  this  ef- 
fort has  attracted  widespread  support: 

Forty-six  States  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion restoring  the  observance  of  Veterans 
Day  to  November  11. 

Last  session  and  this  session,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  legislation  redesignating  No- 
vember 11  as  Veterans  Day. 

The  legislation  has  the  support  of 
virtually  all  of  our  veteran  organizations. 
Memorial  resolutions  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  observance  of  this 
day  have  steadily  increased. 

Still,  despite  this  evidence  of  wide- 
spread and  popular  support,  there  are 
some  who  do  not  feel  changing  the  date 
of  Veterans  Day  represents  an  Issue  of 


real  significance.  That  Is  precisely  the 
point.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  sacred  holiday  was  sacrificed  for 
materialism  and  convenience.  The  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  S.  331  flatly 
states  the  Monday  holiday  law  was  en- 
acted in  1968  to  permit  families  to  have 
a  3-day  weekend,  with  the  exception  of 
four  national  holidays  which  retained 
their  traditional  date. 

Since  that  time,  one  central  tiiought 
has  prevailed.  A  clear  majority  of  our 
people  believe  rather  than  another  con- 
venient holiday,  November  11  should  be 
a  day  for  reflection  and  personal  rededi- 
cation  to  peace  and  our  American  fres- 
doms  and  ideals. 

Simply  put.  if  all  of  our  citizens  could 
obsen'e  this  day  with  the  same  emotion 
and  feeling  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
majority  of  our  veterans,  especially  those 
who  served  in  World  War  L  the  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day  could  be  verj* 
significant  and  could  be  observed  in  such 
a  way  to  better  establish  a  permanent 
framework  for  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  this  with  all  my 
heart  and  a  great  number  of  folks  within 
my  congressional  district  share  my  con- 
viction. I  am  most  gratified  that  despite 
years  of  delay,  we  are  at  last  getting  to 
the  business  of  recognizing  the  wishes  of 
our  veterans,  restoring  the  historic  and 
traditional  significance  of  this  day  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  confusion  sur- 
roimdiug  Veterans  Day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  this  effort. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  both  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  know  they  have  been  strong 
advocates  of  this  change. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ^Mr. 
Wylie  ) . 

Mr.  "WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  rise  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  S.  331  to  redesig- 
nate November  11  as  Veterans  Day 
and  again  make  this  historic  date  a  legal 
public  holiday.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousseudti 
for  their  leadership  in  bringmg  tliis  bill 
to  the  House  fioor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\e  advocated  tliis 
legislation  since  the  passage  of  the  Holi- 
day Act  of  1968.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
voted  against  the  change,  in  the  first 
place.  The  fourth  Monday  in  October 
has  no  historic  significance  and  means 
nothing  except  to  provide  a  long  holiday 
weekend. 

It  was  on  the  11th  hour  of  the  11th 
day  of  the  11th  month  In  1917,  however, 
that  the  guns  fell  silent  and  the  carnage 
of  World  War  I  ended  In  an  armistice. 
Armistice  Day  had  the  deepest  meaning 
to  the  veterans  of  that  war  to  end  all 
wars. 

In  1954,  that  date  was  designated  Vet- 
erans Day  to  commemorate  all  who  have 
militarily  served  their  country  In  peace 
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and  war.  This  bill  will  restore 
meaning  of  Veterans  Day  as 
day  in  the  life  of  Americans 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr. 
thank  my  colleague,  the 
Ohio.  I  know  that  he  was  one  of 
sponsors   of   returning   this 
celebrated  on  November  11. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to 
tleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  in  fact  time  that  I  ha\|e 
duced  legislation  to  do  this.  I  tl 
very  important  that  this  bill  b< 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
myself  with  the  remarks  of 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Wylik)  ,  and  also  the 
from  California  <Mr.  RousseloIt 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr. 
thank  my  colleague,  the 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis). 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to 
friend,  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of 
Speaker,    I    thank    the    gentlei^i 
yielding. 

I  have  teen,  like  many  othe|r 
bers,  proposing  that  we  ret'jrn 
Day  to  November  11.  I 
committee  for  making  this  move 

I  have  one  question  I  would 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 
other  Member  who  can  answer 

In  view  of  the  fact  that 
apparently  going  to  pass,  may  w 
that  we  can  then  cancel  the 
sional  recess  scheduled  from 
October    23,    to   Tuesday 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
cause  of  Veterans  Day?  And  if  sc 
not  then  get  down  to  the  people's 
and  stay  here  and  work  a  while? 

Mr.  SIEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  lo 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker 
gest  that  that  might  be  an 
quiring  a  separate  petition  of 
tures. 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of 
Speaker,  we  will  see  if  we  can 
in  that  event. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Car 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to 
tlonan  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Noi-th 
Speaker,  I  too  have  been 
the  House  recess  schedule  is 
rate.  This  is  a  diflScilt  year 
want  Congressmen  to  remain 
ington   attacking   the   problem! 
than  seeing  them  at  home. 

Last  February  I  wrote  a  lett^ 
Speaker    expressing   this 
recommending  that  the  recess 
be  modified  so  as  to  greatly 
recess  time,  and  on  July  9  I  wrot  s 
lar  letter  to  the  House  majori 

Earlier  today  I  discussed  the 
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the  true     planned  for  the  balance  of  this  year  with 
special     the  Speaker,  the  ma:ority  leader,  and  the 
I  urge    majority  whip  and  have  been  assured 
that  the  Yom  Kippur  recess  scheduled 
from  September  12  to  the  17  will  be  abol- 
ished, but  that  no  business  will  be  sched- 
uled on  the  House  floor  on  the  Jewish 
holidays,  as  in  the  past.  I  have  also  been 
told  by  the  House  majority  leader  that 
the  gen-     the  Veterans  Day  recess  scheduled  from 
October  23  to  October  28  will  be  abol- 
lie  gen-     ished.    but    that    no    business    will    be 
.scheduled   on    Veterans    Day.    Monday, 
October  27,  as  in  past  years.  I  commend 
the  Hou.se  leadership  on  these  changes. 
I  have  requested  of  the  Hou.se  leader- 
ship that  the  Columbus  Day  recess  be 
abolished,    except    for    Columbus    Day, 
Monday,  October  13,  as  has  been  done  in 
past  years. 

Now  that  I  have  the  floor,  I  would  like 
to  express  support  for  S.  331  which  would 
redesignate  November  11   as  a  day  to 
honor  our  war  veterans.  The  fact  that 
43  States  have  changed  Veterans  Day 
back  to  November  II  shows  a  strong  de- 
mand for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
When  the  Monday  'oliday  schedule  was 
established  by  Congre.ss,  no  change  was 
made  in  the  dates  for  Christmas,  July  4, 
and  Thanksgiving.  Veterans  Day  should 
fall  in  the  class  of  dates  witli  a  special 
meaning.  To  millions  of  Americans  who 
served  in  World  War  I  and  in  other  wars, 
November  11  has  a  special  meaning  which 
cannot  be  transferred  to  another  date. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  by  my  colleague. 
I  think  we  have  strayed  slightly  from 
the  original  intent  of  this  bill,  but  I  do 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  bill  and 
its  time  has  come.  We  have  heard  from 
a  substantial  number  of  State  legisla- 
28,     tures  and  from  individuals  and  organiza- 
be-     tions  around  the  country  who  feel  that 
can  we     this  holiday  should  be  changed  to  its 
business     original  date.  I  agree  with  that  senti- 
ment. I  hope  my  colleagues  do  also, 
he  gen-         Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
he  gen-        Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,   the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of   this  bill.   I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.        I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
them,     gentlewoman     from     Colorado      'Mrs. 
Schroeder),  the  gentleman  from  North 
olina.  Mr.     Carolina  iMr.  Henderson  i  and  the  gen- 
jpeld?  tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

he  gen-        As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  can  say  there  is  not  a 
week  goes  by  but  what  some  veterans' 
organization  petitions  us,  thinking  we 
have  jurisdiction  of  matters  of  this  kind. 
This  is  something  that  all  of  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  have  been  seeking 
since  we  made  the  mistake  of  changing 
the  date  several  years  ago. 
to  the        I  am  pleased  that  the  gentlewoman 
and    from  Colorado  has  seen  fit  to  take  this 
schedule     action.  I  commend  her  and  all  the  mem- 
re^uce  the    bers  of  her  committee,  as  well  as  the  full 
a  simi-     committee,  and  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
;y  whip,     one  vote  against  it. 
recesses        Mrs.   SCHROEDER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
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yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson  i  . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  331,  a  bill  to  return  the 
date  of  commemoration  of  Veterans  Day 
to  its  historical  birthplace,  November  11. 
This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill  which 

I  introduced  earlier  this  session.  H.R. 
1858. 

Tliere  are  two  basic  reasons  for  enact- 
ing this  legislation.  As  a  practical  matter, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  State 
legislatures  in  the  Nation  have  enacted 
legislation  in  the  last  few  years  to  pro- 
vide that  Veterans  Day.  as  a  matter  of 
State  law,  shall  be  observ3d  on  November 

II  rather  than  the  fourth  Monday  in 
October.  Their  unwillingness  to  go  along 
with  the  change  brought  about  by  the 
Monday  lioliday  law,  in  my  judgment,  is 
sufficient  reason  to  revise  the  Federal 
law  so  that  holiday  and  commemorative 
services  which  are  held  over  the  Nation 
will  occur  on  the  same  day. 

The  second  reason  is  that,  unlike  some 
of  the  other  holidays  which  are  observed 
by  both  Federal  and  State  law.  Veterans 
Etey  has  a  particularly  significant  mean- 
ing to  Americans  and  to  millions  in  Eu- 
rope and  around  the  world. 

November  11,  1918,  was  an  important 
day  in  history  because  it  signaled  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War,  the  Great 
War,  or  the  war  to  end  war,  as  it  was  then 
called.  Tragically,  it  did  not  do  that.  In 
fact,  the  tragic  failure  of  the  armistice, 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  not  to 
join  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Versailles  Treaty  contributed 
to  the  European  problems  in  1920's  which 
eventually  led  to  another  war. 

So  the  day,  November  11  should — and 
I  believe  does — serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  the  United  States  and  other 
Nations,  that  the  most  cherished  hopes 
of  peace  will  be  nothing  more  than  hopes 
unless  continued  political,  social,  and 
economic  efforts  are  made  to  preserve 
peace. 

Jefferson  described  it  simply:  That 
"eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

Abraham  Lincoln  exhorted  a  war- 
weary  Nation  "that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion." 

However  simply  or  eloquently  it  may 
be  expressed,  the  principle  exists  in  the 
American  mind.  I  beheve  that  future 
generations  will  more  fully  appreciate, 
and  work  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ise of  American  life  if  a  significant  sym- 
bol of  the  struggle  for  human  freedom 
is  appropriately  observed. 

The  commemoration  of  American  in- 
volvement in  world  affairs  in  World  War 
I  on  the  actual  date  of  the  Armistice  is 
that  kind  of  symbol. 

Three  holidays  that  have  a  particular 
American  significance  are  Independence 
Day,  Veterans  Day,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Thanksgiving  Day  has  been  cele- 
brated on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  Novem- 
ber since  President  Lincoln  proclaimed 
the  holiday  in  1863.  July  4th  is  interna- 
tionally recognized  as  the  ofiQcial  birth- 
day of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Other  holidays,  except  Christmas  Day, 
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are  not  closely  associated  with  a  specific 
day.  Memorial  Day,  for  instance,  was  for 
many  years  the  30th  of  May,  but  that 
date  has  no  significance  as  an  aimiver- 
sary  of  any  event.  It  was  simply  a  date 
cho.sen  to  commemorate  the  contribu- 
tion and  sacrifices  of  American  soldiers 
in  \\  ar. 

So  I  join  my  colleague,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
in  expressing  the  committee's  views  that 
further  amendments  to  the  Monday  holi- 
day law  should  not  be  made  simply  be- 
cause Memorial  Day  and  Columbus' 
Birthday,  or  Washington's  Birthday  used 
to  be  celebrated  on  a  different  day.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Monday  holiday  law  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  returning  to  the  old  law.  The 
retmn  to  November  11  to  commemorate 
Armistice  Day  should  be  a  singular  ex- 
ception. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hub- 
bard >. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  331,  and  I 
\\ould  echo  the  sentiments  and  remarks 
already  expressed  concerning  our  too 
lengthy  recesses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Senate,  I  introduced  Senate  bill  15  in 
the  1974  Kentucky  General  Assembly. 
That  was  a  bill  to  allow  Veterans  Day  In 
Kentucky  to  be  observed  on  November  11 
under  oiu:  State  law. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  veterans 
in  our  State  warmly  endorsed  this  legis- 
lation and  urged  Its  passage.  The  Ken- 
tucky Senate  and  House  passed  that 
measure.  It  was  signed  by  the  Governor 
and  went  into  effect  in  Kentucky  on  June 
21  of  last  year.  Tlius.  Kentucky  joined 
many  other  States  already  observing 
Veterans  Day  in  their  own  States  on 
November  11,  along  with  the  national 
holiday  on  the  last  Monday  in  October. 

Certainly  it  is  a  pleasure  today,  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  this  bill,  which  will  allow  us, 
hopefully,  to  begin  observing  Veterans 
Day  as  a  national  holiday  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1978,  and  thereafter,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  confusion  in  many  States  now 
which  do  observe  Veterans  Day  on  No- 
vember 11  and  at  the  same  time  also  have 
to  commemorate  Veterans  Day  on  the 
last  Monday  in  October,  which  many 
veterans'  groups  deem  inappropriate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SiKEs>. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mi-s.  Schroe- 
der •  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  and 
their  subcommittee,  as  well  as  to  the 
chaii-man,  the  ranking  member,  and  all 
members  of  tlie  full  committee  for  their 
action  in  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

Many,  many  millions  of  Americans 
have  worn  the  unlfomi.  To  them  and 
their  families  Veterans  Day  has  a  par- 
ticular significance,  a  deep  patriotic  sig- 
nificance. 
There  has  always  been  reluctance  to 


accept  a  change  by  legislation  from  the 
historic  date  on  which  it  was  first  ob- 
served. I  am  happy  to  see  the  Congress 
taking  this  long  desired  step.  It  is  timely, 
and  I  feel  that  this,  as  much  as  any  ac- 
tion that  we  may  take  in  the  Congress, 
will  be  welcomed  and  applauded  by  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  count  as  well  as 
anjbody  else,  and  I  recognize  that  I  am 
in  a  minority  today  with  respect  to  this 
legislation.  Nevertheless,  I  rise  to  oppose 
the  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  action  the  committee 
is  proposing  is  a  mistake.  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortmiate  and  ill  timed.  I  dare  say  that 
in  years  to  come  Congress  will  regret  the 
action  we  are  about  to  take  here  today. 

Let  me  say  that  I  recognize  the  fact 
tliat  we  have  had  a  number  of  veterans' 
groups  speak  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 
I  believe  I  am  a  member  of  almost  every 
veterans'  organization  that  exists  in  my 
district,  and  I  think  I  have  some  reputa- 
tion in  this  body  as  having  been  one  of 
those  who  has  spoken  most  emphatically 
in  support  of  national  defense  issues 
whenever  they  have  come  up;  neverthe- 
less, I  do  think  tills  is  an  ill-advised  and 
rather  foolish  action  for  us  to  take. 

I  will  confess  to  some  personal  interest 
in  the  action  we  take  since  I  happen  to 
be  the  original  author  of  the  legislation 
that  put  four  of  our  national  holidays, 
including  Veterans  Day,  on  a  Monday. 
This  is  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Congress 
when  I  first  came  here  some  16  years  ago. 
in  1959. 

People  thought  it  was  a  rather  crazy 
bill  then,  to  put  holidays  on  Monday. 
Tiiey  thought  no  one  should  fool  around 
with  the  calendar. 

Manny  Celler,  the  then  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  any  new  holidays  or  to 
any  tinkering  with  the  calendar. 

And  I  remember  that  in  1966  or  1967 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  Sunday  sup- 
plement, ran  a  story  on  idiotic  bills  that 
Members  of  Congress  had  introduced, 
ai^d  one  of  them  was  mine  on  Monday 
holidays. 

They  sent  up  a  photographer  to  take 
my  picture  pointing  to  a  Monday  in  No- 
vember to  Illustrate  the  idiocy  of  trying 
to  put  all  holidays  on  Monday.  But  then 
suddenly  people  began  to  find  out  what 
the  American  public  wanted.  Some  polls 
were  taken  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
o\'erwhehning  majority  of  the  American 
people  liked  the  idea  of  putting  holidays 
on  Monday  so  they  could  have  3 
consecutive  days  off;  and  businessmen 
would  not  have  to  shut  down  their  busi- 
nesses in  the  middle  of  a  week  just  be- 
cause there  was  a  holiday  coming  along, 
and  then  have  to  start  them  up  again 
the  day  after  the  holiday,  and  usually 
suffer  from  absenteeism  and  things  like 
that  on  the  day  after  a  holiday. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  pointed  out 
to  me  that  here  was  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  appealed  not  only  to  employees 
but  also  to  employers.  And  if  you  could 
get  labor  and  management  on  the  same 
side  on  a  single  bill,  you  really  had  some- 


thing going  for  you.  And  when  we  recog- 
nized that  fact,  suddenly  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  at  that  time  had 
cognizance  over  these  matters,  got  the 
bill  rolling.  We  got  it  through  the  House. 
And  Senator  Duksen  and  Senator 
Smathers — unfortunately  neither  of 
them  are  in  the  other  body  today — 
jumped  on  the  bandwagon  too.  The 
clincher  came  over  in  the  Senate  when 
we  walked  in  with  10  bags  of  mail  that 
had  been  sent  in  reply  to  a  poll  that  ap- 
peared in  This  Week  magazine  support- 
ing the  concept  of  Monday  holidays.  So 
the  Monday  hoUday  bill  went  into  effect 
for  three  reasons. 

First,  it  made  sense  from  a  production 
point  of  view,  not  having  holidays  break 
up  tlie  working  week. 

Second,  it  made  sense  in  that  it  gave 
families  an  opportunity  to  spend  holidays 
together.  One  could  drive  somewhere  in- 
teresting over  3  days,  when  one  might 
not  be  able  to  drive  there  so  very  easily 
in  just  1  day. 

And  finally,  the  bill  made  sense  in  that 
it  contributed  to  stimulating  the  tourist 
industry.  And  that  still  makes  sense  to- 
day when  people  are  being  laid  off  of 
tlieir  jobs  aroimd  the  country  and  when 
the  gross  national  product  has  been 
going  down. 

I  think  the  important  tomist  indus- 
tries in  Maryland,  Delaware.  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  and  New  England,  Cali- 
fornia, even  Colorado,  are  something 
that  caimot  be  lightly  binished  aside 
these  days.  Monday  holidays  have  hi- 
deed  been  helpful  to  them.  Many  com- 
munities are  grateful  today  that  they 
do  have  a  tourist  industry,  and  one  tliat 
will  continue,  at  least  as  long  as  we  do 
not  have  an  oil  embargo. 

Tlie  bill  we  are  being  presented  with 
here  today  is  represented  as  resulting 
from  a  great  national  outpoiu*ing  of  sen- 
timent. Frankly,  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  a  hfe  member  of 
the  VFW  and  of  the  AMVETS,  I  simply 
believe  that  this  is  not  so. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
are  upset  over  the  fact  that  Veterans 
Day  comes  in  October  rather  than  on 
the  11th  of  November. 

I  have  never  gone  into  a  store  or  a 
restaurant  and  had  somebody  come  up 
and  grab  me  and  say  ""Why  don't  you 
do  something  to  get  that  holiday  put 
back  on  November  11th?" 

Oh,  sure,  I  run  into  that  plea  some- 
times when  I  go  to  VFW  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  meethigs;  but  I  do  not  think 
honestly  this  sentiment  represents  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
public. 

Oh  yes,  that  the  State  legislatures,  as 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler)  stated  a  moment  ago,  are 
sometimes  quick  to  run  when  some  per- 
suasive few  lobbyists  come  in,  and  they 
pass  a  bUl.  But  are  we  supposed  to  repeal 
our  legislation  simply  because  43  legisla- 
tures have  yielded  to  pressures? 

I  would  say  that  one  of  the  most  un- 
persuasive  arguments  for  this  legislation 
contained  in  the  committee  report  is 
that  the  French  and  the  British  observe 
Armistice  Day  on  the  11th  of  November. 
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So,  therefore,  we  sliould  not  obsej-v 
erans  Day  on  a  Monday  in 

Actually,  I  would  be  happy  to 
a  Monday  in  November.  In  fact, 
in  my  bill  as  a  Monday  in 
that  way  it  gets  tied  up  between 
day  and  Thanksgiving.  So  the 
of  the  Committee  on  the 
their  wisdom,  put  the  holiday  in 
instead. 

And  people  also  contend  that 
ing  Veterans  Day  a  Monday 
have   commercialized   it.    For 
sake.  Veterans  Day  has  never  bee|i 
day  where  everybody  has  the 
has  traditionally  been  a  working 
like   Washington's   Birthday, 
people. 

Washington's  Birthday  is 
rated  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
other  places  principally  by  the 
cant  event  of  selling  type^Titer 
cents.  It  has  been  a  sales  day. 
erans  Day  has  been  a  working 
my  life.  As  a  youngster,  we 
school  at  the  llth  houi-  of  the 
of  the  llth  month  and  were  si 
2  minutes.  But  they  did  not  cancc  1 
that  day,  and  they  did  not  can 
The  General  Electric  Co.  in 
city  of  Schenectady,  always 
business.  We  who  were  veterans 
march  down  the  center  of  the 
night  while  the  shoppers  were 
their  Thursday  night  shopping, 
ply  was  never  a  holiday  in  the 
that  the  Fourth  of  July  was  a 
that  Memorial  Day  was  a  holida: '. 

By  putting  it  in  October, 
Monday,  we  have  actually  impr 
situation,   because  with   3   days 
able  now,  we  have  got  a  better 
getting  a  more  effective  and 
observance.  In  fact,  this  has 
actual  experience  in  many 
Not  only  that,  it  is  usually  a 
pleasant  day  in  the  Indian 
late  October  than  It  is  on  the 
November,  after  an  election.  It  is 
pretty  darn  cold  then,  at  least  in 
New  York. 

The  other   argvunent   that 
made  is  that  November  11  has 
ticular  kind  of  significance.  Som< 
have  suggested  that  it  is  almost 
gious  to  honor  our  veterans  on 
date  than  the  llth  of  November 
that  Is  just  not  true.  Most  of  the 
who  have  just  spoken  in  defense 
llth  of  November  here  today 
even  bom  on  the  llth  of 
1918.  Sure,  we  had  World  War  I 
ended  on  the  llth  of  November 
many  of  us  in  this  body  served 
War  11;  and  that  stopped,  at 
my  sector,  on  the  14th  of  Auguit 

So  if  we  are  going  to  honor  al 
veterans,  we  would  be  honori 
more  of  them  if  we  celebrated 
on  the  14th  of  August.  And 
distinguished  Members  in  this 
fought  in  the  Vietnam  war  anc 
Korean  war.  I  am  not  sure  exactjy 
either  of  those  wars  stopped; 
find  it  hard  to  settle  on  any 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
particular  date.  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ularly sacrosanct  in  the  llth  of  No- 
vember. What  is  important  is  that  we 
should  honor  our  veterans  properly  and 
sincerely.  We  ought  to  have  coherent  and 
rational  community  observance.  And 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  we  can 
get  better  observances  during  a  3-day 
period,  whether  it  is  in  October  or  No- 
vember, than  we  can  on  a  single  day  of 
the  llth  of  November.  In  fact  this  is 
what  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
discovered. 

So,  although  I  realize  that  Members 
have  already  committed  themselves,  and 
I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  my 
very  persuasive  arguments  here  are  going 
to  change  many  votes — nevertheless,  I 
think  we  ought  to  put  these  facts  on  the 
record.  Because  if  we  start  out  changing 
back  Veterans  Day.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
soon  going  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
Memorial  Day  and  with  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  before  long  we  will  end 
up  with  no  Monday  holidays  left  at  all. 

The  committee  has  said — the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son), the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  ScHROEDER),  and  the  committee 
report  have  all  said  that  this  action  to- 
day is  not  a  precedent.  But  I  am  afraid, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  start  with  this  one, 
we  will  then  move  on  to  Memorial  Day. 
People  say  that  should  be  the  30th  of 
May.  Well  that  argument  makes  no  sense 
either. 

At  one  time  my  district  included  the 
birthplace  of  Memorial  Day,  Waterloo, 
N.Y.  Memorial  Day  was  first  celebrated 
there  on  the  5  th  of  May.  It  was  not  until 
much  later  on  that  General  Logan  sug- 
gested the  30th  of  May  instead.  So  if  we 
want  to  be  historically  accurate  we 
.should  be  observing  Memorial  Day  on 
May  5,  not  May  30. 

George  Washington  was  born  on  the 
22d  of  February,  so  we  are  told  we  ought 
to  go  back  to  that  date.  But  actually 
George  Washington  was  born  when  the 
old  Gregorian  calendar  was  in  use.  And 
today,  with  the  calendar  change,  the  22d 
of  Febinaary  then  would  correspond  to  the 
llth  of  February  today. 

So  I  am  afi'aid  that  if  we  are  going 
to  yield  to  pressure  groups  for  no  really 
significant  reason  and  begin  changing 
this  Monday  holiday  legislation,  we  could 
end  up  by  ruining  it  entirely. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ( Mr.  Wolff  > . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  But 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  he  not  the  prime  sponsor  sup- 
porter of  the  idea  that  we  cannot  change 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  because  of 
the  tradition  that  is  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  west  front? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall  the  debate,  ti-adition  played  a  mi- 
nor role.  The  most  important  thing  was 
that  we  were  going  to  be  paying  seven 


times  more  per  square  foot  for  space  in 
an  extended  Capitol  than  we  are  paying 
even  for  the  FBI  Building  which  at  $136 
million  is  coming  in  as  the  most  expen- 
sive building  ever  constructed  in  modern 
history. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  take  it,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  furtiier,  as  well  the  gentleman 
does  not  just  back  the  merchandising  in- 
terests in  the  holiday  as  being  of  real 
significance  in  such  a  question.  I  notice 
the  gentleman  spoke  about  tourism  and 
the  question  of  merchandising  for  the 
lavious  sales. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  tradition 
that  is  involved  in  this  is  important,  al- 
though the  gentleman  has  said  he  has 
had  no  expression  from  the  veterans' 
groups  throuehout  the  country.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  had  such  expres- 
sions at  every  meeting  vve  have  held 
vitli  veterans'  groups . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  did  not  say  exactly 
that.  I  know  how  the  veterans'  groups 
feel.  But  I  do  not  honestly  feel  they  rep- 
resent public  sentiment  by  a  long  shot. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  I  know  how  important  it  is 
to  our  Nation's  veterans.  Since  passage 
of  the  Monday  holiday  bill  in  1968,  every 
major  veterans'  organization  has  urged 
Congress  to  restore  the  commemoration 
of  Veterans  Day  to  November  11,  the  day 
that  marks  the  end  of  the  first  of  the 
four  wars  in  which  this  coimtry  has  en- 
gaged dui'ing  the  20th  century.  Forty-six 
of  our  fifty  States  heard  the  voice  of 
their  veteran  populations  and  continued 
to  recognize  Veterans  Day  as  Novem- 
ber 11.  I  can  think  of  no  valid  reason 
for  the  Congress  to  remain  obstinate  on 
this  issue;  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  country  believes  that  Veterans 
Day  should  be  commemorated  on  No- 
vember 11,  and  we  as  their  Representa- 
tives sliould  respond  to  their  views. 

The  original  intent  of  the  1968  Mon- 
day holiday  bill,  which  included  Vet- 
erans Day,  was  to  establish  uniformity 
in  the  recognition  and  celebration  of 
public  holidays.  This  Nation's  veterans, 
however,  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  a  tra- 
dition and  memoi-y  which  they  hold 
dear  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  I 
believe  that  the  generations  of  veterans 
who  served  this  Nation  should  be  granted 
their  request,  to  restore  observance  of 
Veterans  Day  to  November  11.  This  day 
is  of  particular  significance  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  First  World  War;  sad  to 
say,  their  ranks  are  diminishing.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  reiterate  our  gratitude  to 
these  veterans,  and  to  the  countless  men 
and  women  who  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps, by  passage  of  S.  331. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mi*.  Randall) 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  effort  to  return  Veterans 
Day  to  November.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  for  yielding  and  I 
also  thank  her  for  holding  hearings  on 
this  important  matter. 

On  the  first  day  for  the  reintroduction 
of  bills  in  January  of  this  year  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  the  coveted  num- 
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ber  11  assigned  to  my  bill   to  return 
Vetei-ans  Day  to  November  11. 

Let  us  never  forget  there  was  only  one 
November  11  in  1918  at  the  llth  houi-, 
the  llth  day.  the  llth  month  hostilities 
censed.  There  is  no  way  for  any  other 
date  to  have  Uie  significance  of  Novem- 
ber 11. 

This  legislation  is  lont?  overdue.  Porty- 
.six  out  of  the  fifty  States  have  alreadj- 
acted  to  observe  Veterans  Day  on  No- 
vember 11.  About  my  only  regret  is  that 
we  are  considering  this  measure  under 
susixjiislon  of  the  rules.  If  that  were  not 
tiTie  I  would  have  an  amendment  for  an 
immediate  change  this  year  instead  of 
1978. 

I  am  most  gmteful  for  tliis  action  to- 
day. I  know  all  veterans'  organizations 
are  most  encouraged  by  what  we  are 
doing.  There  are  a  great  many  people 
interested  in  this  move  to  restore  No- 
vember 11  as  the  rightful  day  of  obseiT- 
ance  who  are  not  members  of  veterans' 
organizations.  There  may  not  be  many  of 
the  old  "oneies"  left  vvlio  served  in  that 
var  but  they  left  a  lot  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  want  to  see  justice  done  by 
the  restoration  of  the  day  of  observance 
returned  to  its  traditional  day. 

Early  in  the  spring  I  authored  and  be- 
came the  first  signatory  t-o  a  discharge 
petition.  We  did  not  move  vei-y  fast 
becau.se  I  had  confidence  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  would  pi-oceed 
with  hearings.  Now  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating.  We.  have  thi.s  legis- 
lation before  ils  today.  This  is  a  most 
significant  day  for  veterans,  veterans  or- 
ganizations and  anyone  else  who  shares 
tlie  view  that  the  llth  hour  of  the  lltli 
day  of  the  llth  month,  sliould  not,  no, 
cannot  be  observed  with  any  significance 
on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  .viekl  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  resolution  is  clearly 
different  from  the  two  preceding  resolu- 
tions. The  resolution  corrects  a  mistake 
which  the  Congress  made  when  we  un- 
wisely changed  Veterans  Day.  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  was  Armistice  Day.  It  has 
tiaditionally  been  celebrated  as  Veterans 
Day,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I  are  bemg  over- 
looked by  the  change.  Congress  did  make 
an  unfortunate  error  in  changing  the 
date  from  November  11.  This  is  the  rea- 
son I  strongly  support  this  resolution.  I 
feel  this  is  a  great  deal  different  from  the 
two  previous  resolutions  and  other  reso- 
lutions which  deal  with  the  designation 
of  every  special  day  under  the  sun  that 
any  particular  interested  group  wants  to 
run  in  with. 

In  the  current  energy  crisis.  I  also  have 
f;rave  reservations  about  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  3-day  holiday. 

But,  most  of  all,  because  I  am  a  tradi- 
tionalist, I  strongly  support  the  restora- 
tion of  November  11  as  the  official  day  to 
commemorate  Veterans  Day  to  honor  the 
veterans  of  all  wars. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  vleld 
myself  3  minutes. 


CENCXAL   LE.WE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  rwnarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  the  chairwoman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  they  would  reassme  us  on 
tlie  point  that  I  refeixed  to  earlier,  the 
point  that  is  in  the  report,  that  notwith- 
standing this  bill  they  do  not  plan  to 
make  any  further  inroads  on  the  Mon- 
day holiday  legislation  and  do  not  antici- 
pate that  any  further  legislation  along 
these  lines  would  be  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  be  glad  to 
re-spond  to  tliat  inquiry. 

I  think  most  of  the  Members  are  in 
sympathy  with  Monday  holidays,  but  one 
of  the  problems  Ls  that  when  we  have 
46  States  and  the  group  we  are  honor- 
ing, for  example,  the  veterans,  and  the 
official  spokesmen  are  saying  that  is  not 
the  day  they  want  to  have,  it  seems  to 
me  tlie  Federal  Government  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  and  say,  "No,  you  can- 
not return  the  date  to  November  11." 

Mr.  STOATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  giMitlewoman  then  assure  me  Uiat  she 
is  not  going  to  entertain  any  other  legis- 
lation that  would  further  erode  this  basic 
statute? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentleman 
v>ill  yield,  1  would  be  happy  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  not  declared 
war  on  Monday  holidays,  that  this  is 
not  a  .secret  way  to  nibble  them  away  or 
eat  them  away  one  by  one.  but  this  was 
one  that  was  supported  by  46  States. 
That  is  what  put  us  into  this  position. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentlewomans 
report  says  "The  committee  does  not  con- 
sider any  fmtlier  changes  in  the  Monday 
Holiday  Act."  Does  that  statement 
stand? 

Mi-s.  SCHROEDER.  That  statement 
stands  and  as  far  as  I  know,  tliere  are 
no  other  bills  we  are  dealing  with  that 
VDuld  touch  the  Monday  Holiday  Act. 

Ml-.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Uiank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
vote  on  S.  311,  the  bill  that  would  repeal 
tliat  portion  of  the  so-called  Monday 
Holiday  bill  enacted  in  1968,  insofar  as 
the  observance  of  Veterans  Day  is  con- 
cerned. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  S. 
311  as  an  unwarranted  attack  on  the  Fed- 
eral schedule  of  Monday  holidays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
the  movement  to  establish  certain  of  our 
national  legal  holidays  as  Monday  holi- 
days was  considered  for  many  years  be- 
fore its  final  enactment  in  1968— after 
voluminous  testimony  and  extensive  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  in  which  I  personally 
participated.  Tliis  act  passed  the  House 
on  May  9,  1968,  by  a  margin  of  greater 
than  2  to  1— with  212  yeas  to  83  nays. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Monday  Holiday  Act 
is  essentially  grassroots  legi.slatlon,  de- 
signed to  benefit  American  families  whose 
opportunities  for  wholesome  and  con- 
structive activity  are  greatly  enhanced 
when  they  can  be  together  during  the^e 
long  weekends  to  commemorate  the  his- 
toric events  which  are  a.ssocioted  willi 
these  national  holidays. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  the  pending 
measure  relates  solelr-  to  the  subject  of 
Veterans  Day  with  which  I  have  deep 
personal  interest.  I  ;an  recall  the  fli-st 
Armistice  Day  on  November  11,  1918. 
Indeed,  the  impact  of  that  occasion  on 
me  as  a  youth  of  10  years  of  age  provided 
a  lasting  imprint  which  established  in 
my  mind  and  memoi-y  the  .significance  of 
that  particular  date  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. I  realize  the  sentimental  attachment 
which  all  of  us  have  who  were  involved 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Great 
War — fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy — which  ended  finally  and 
dramatically  at  the  llth  hour  of  the  llth 
&r*y  of  the  llth  month  in  the  year  1918. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  redesig- 
ns t  ion  of  Armistice  Day  as  Veteran.s 
Day  in  1954,  we  undertook  to  establish 
a  day  of  national  observance  to  com- 
memorate the  veterans  of  all  v.ars.  Let 
me  recall  that  while  World  War  I  ended 
on  November  11.  1918.  World  War  II 
ended  on  September  21.  1945.  the  Korean 
war  on  July  21.  1953,  and  the  lost  U.S. 
troops  were  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  on 
March  29, 1973. 

On  whatever  dny  we  pay  particular 
honor  tti  our  veterans— the  celebration  is 
intended  for  the  veterans  of  all  the.w 
wars  and  is  not  limited  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  Veteran.s 
Day  and  all  other  days  which  are  Includ- 
ed in  the  Monday  holiday  legislation,  the 
special  significance  which  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  these  days  in  our  history  are 
greatly  enhanced  when  celebrated  on 
specially  designated  Mondays.  The  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  such  observance 
is  much  greater  when  the  preceding  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  are  available  to  pre- 
pare for  these  celebrations  such  as  pa- 
rades, decoration  of  graves,  and  visits  to 
historic  sites  which  we  a.'-.sociate  vvitli 
such  national  events. 

I  would  like  to  observe  that  the  ho-spi- 
talized  veterans  derive  particular  bene- 
fits from  the  observance  of  Veterans  Day 
on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October  in  con- 
trast to  the  calendar  date  of  November 
11.  The  office  of  the  AdminLstrator  of 
V^eterans  Affairs  has  reported  that  the 
VA's  very  important  patient  program  has 
been  an  outstanding  success  since  the 
advent  of  Monday  holidays.  Under  this 
program,  the  VA  reports  that — 

The  three-day  v.eekeud  enabled  many  pa- 
tients to  take  advantage  of  a  72-hour  pass 
to  spend  time  with  relatives,  when  other- 
v^lse  they  could  not  have,  had  the  holiday 
been  only  of  24  hours  duration.  For  the 
same  reason,  relatives  were  able  to  visit 
veterans  in  our  166  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  VA  statement  adds 
convincingly  to  my  belief  that  these  hos- 
pitalized  veterans  who  are  so  deserving 
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of  our  respect  and  attention  lu  s  been  tlie 
juarticular  benefkiaiies  of  tli;  Monday 
observance  of  Veterans  Day.  T  lese  bene- 
fits would  be  lo6t  if  we  shoiiM  return 
Veterans  Day  to  a  fixed  calend  uc  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  confusion  which  ac- 
companies the  observance  of  Vetei-ans 
Day  on  the  calendar  date  of  November 
11  was  amply  deokmstrated  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  1973.  With  VeUrans  Day 
falling  on  Sunday,  November  11,  theie 
were  some  communities  whlcL  observed 
It  on  Friday,  November  9;  otliers  staged 
and  observed  it  on  Satuiday,  November 
10;  still  others  on  Sunday,  November  11: 
and  finally  tJiose  who  decide<:  to  delay 
their  observance  until  Monda;  ,  Novem- 
ber 12.  Sufely,  no  one  can  claij]  i  that  this 
disjointed,  haphazaid  situatiox  is  a  pref- 
erable format  for  honoring  oui  vetersms, 
when  the  Monday  Holiday  Ac ;  provides 
an  observance  on  a  day  certain  every 
year,  with  no  possibility  of  tlie  Sunday 
or  midweek  planning  probl;ras  that 
plagued  observances  of  this  important 
national  event  In  the  past. 

Obsei-ving  Veterans  Day  on  i  he  fourth 
Monday  in  October  evei-y  yea :  has  the 
added  feature  of  insuring  tha;  there  is 
a,  full  weekend  Immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  obsei-vance  that  ca  i  be  util- 
ized either  for  more  extensive  planning 
or  for  a  full  3-day  program  ol  patriotic 
events  commemorating  and  honoring 
our  veterans  and  their  tremen  lous  con- 
tributions to  our  free  society. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  poim  out  that 
the  Monday  Holiday  Act,  ei  acted  In 
1968,  retains  the  support  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  1 1  poll  was 
conducted  recently  in  my  oi.ti  home 
State  of  Illinois  by  the  Chlcagc  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Industr  r,  follow- 
ing the  confusion  and  disruptlc  n  of  dual 
observances  of  Memorial  Day  Mandated 
by  different  Federal  and  State  laws.  This 
poU  reveals  that  an  overwhelming  96 
percent  of  the  association's  members — 
certainly  including  a  lai-ge  percentage  of 
veterans — favor  the  Federal  hoUday 
plan. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
fear  that  the  passage  of  this  bifl  and  the 
loss  of  Veterans  Day  as  a  Moncay  hoU- 
day vOl  Just  be  a  prelude  to  the  gradual 
return  of  the  other  recognized  Monday 
holidays  to  tiieir  old  calendari  dates  of 
celebration.  The  concept  of  tha  Monday 
holiday  has  proved  to  be  sound.  We 
should  seriously  consider  the^conse- 
quences  of  removing  Veterans  Day  from 
the  federally  approved  Monday  holidays. 
The  shift  of  Memorial  Day.  ind  then, 
eventually,  Columbus  Day  and  washing- 
ton's  Birthday  to  their  prevloui  dates  of 
observance  would  be  a  huge  loss  to  us  all. 
Mid  It  concerns  me  that  by  thi  passage 
of  this  legislation,  we  set  the  stage  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Monday  hol^y  con- 
cept I  feel  that  it  Is  very  impoitant  tliat 
we  keep  the  Fedei-al  commitment  to  Mon- 
day iiolidays  intact. 

The  experience  of  the  flret  4  years  of 
observing  Federal  holidays,  including 
Veterans  Day.  under  the  Monday  Holiday 
Act  has  been  a  tremendoue  success  from 
all  points  of  view.  If  this  House.  In  Its 
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wisdom,  decides  that  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber 11  deserves  special  Federal  designa- 
tion in  order  to  honor  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  then  I  would  like  to  recommend 
H.R.  5880  to  its  attention— a  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  to  reinstate  Armistice 
Day  as  November  11  and  which  author- 
izes and  directs  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  commemo- 
rate and  recognize  Armistice  Day  with 
appropriate  celebrations  and  observ- 
aioces.  By  enacting  this  legislation,  the 
American  people  could  pay  special  hom- 
age to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  in 
ceremonies  on  November  11,  while  re- 
taining the  many  benefits  of  Veterans 
Day  as  a  Monday  Holiday  which  I  have 
already  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  remains  my  strong  be- 
lief that  if  we  are  truly  interested  in  the 
Federal  Government  providing  the  most 
fitting  and  appropriate  format  for  hon- 
oring all  of  our  veterans  of  all  wars,  then 
we  should  continue  to  observe  Veterans 
Day  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  support  this  legislation  which  would 
redesignate  November  11  as  Veterans 
Day.  To  do  so,  I  believe,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  this  Nation's 
veterans  and  to  all  the  American  people. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  very  strong  support  of  S.  331  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  unanimous 
approval  to  this  measure  which  will  re- 
turn Veterans  Day  to  the  historically 
significant  date  of  November  11. 

While  it  might  have  made  sense  for 
the  Congi'ess  to  change  the  observance 
of  some  events  to  a  Monday  holiday 
schedule,  I  feel  that  It  was  a  mistake 
to  have  ever  Included  Veterans  Day.  I 
am  happy  that  we  are  now  recognizing 
the  errors  of  our  ways  and  are  now  con- 
sidering legislation  that  will  return  the 
celebration  of  Veterans  Day  to  its  right- 
ful place  each  year. 

The  fact  that  46  of  our  50  States  have 
now  switched  back  to  November  11  as 
the  official  date  for  Veterans  Day  Is 
ample  evidence  that  the  American  people 
are  opposed  to  the  Federal  Govei-nment 
designating  the  fourth  Monday  of  each 
October  as  \he  time  to  observe  the  end 
of  World  War  I. 

I  have  long  supported  this  legislation 
including  the  signing  of  a  discharge  peti- 
tion to  force  a  similar  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee in  the  last  Congress.  I  commend 
the  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  this  bill  out  and 
thank  them  for  making  It  possible  for 
the  House  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  Americans,  as  well  as  our  World 
War  I  Allies,  November  11  of  each  year 
is  Armistice  Day  or  Veterans  Day.  It  is 
only  right  and  proper  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment give  recognition  to  this  fact  and 
return  America's  observance  of  Veterans 
Day  to  its  proper  date  each  year. 

Mr.  FINDIiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  the 
11th  month,  the  11th  day,  and  the  11th 
hour;  the  aimistice  that  ended  Worid 
War  I  had  Just  been  signed.  Prospects 


for  world  peace  appeared  bright.  A  year 
later,  on  November  11,  1919,  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  Issued  the  following 
proclamation  establishing  the  tradition 
of  Armistice  Day : 

To  us  in  America,  tbe  reflections  of  Armls- 
tlcs  Day  will  be  fiUed  with  solemn  prtde  In 
the  heroism  of  those  who  died  In  the  coun- 
try's service  and  with  gratitude  for  the  vic- 
tory, both  because  of  the  thing  from  which  it 
has  freed  us  and  because  of  the  opportonlty  it 
lias  given  America  to  show  her  sympathy 
with  peace  and  jubUce  in  the  councils  of  Jie 
nations. 

Prom  that  day  forward,  Armistice  Day 
celebrations  became  a  custom  through- 
out the  country.  Finally,  in  1938,  Con- 
gress recognized  this  custom  and  made 
Armistice  Day  a  legal  holiday  "to  be  ded- 
icated to  the  cause  of  peswie. "  TTiis  was 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  men  who  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  More,  it 
was  an  annual  reminder  of  the  price  that 
had  been  paid  for  peace. 

The  peace  that  followed  the  armistice 
was  an  illusory  one  that  lasted  less  than 
a  generation.  As  Congress  was  making 
Ai-mistice  Day  a  legal  holiday,  faclst  dic- 
tatorships were  emerging,  spreading  and 
preparing  to  engulf  the  world  in  war. 
The  holocaust  that  followed  claimed  far 
more  lives  than  World  War  I.  In  1850, 
the  United  States  was  again  at  war,  and 
again  Americans  were  dsrlng  In  far-oCT 
battlefields.  In  1954,  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Koi-ea,  Congress  recog- 
nized the  services  of  those  who  had 
fought  and  died  in  World  War  n  and 
Korea  by  changing  the  name  of  Armis- 
tice Day  to  Veterans  Day. 

In  1968,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
that  created  several  3-day  weekends  by 
celebrating  certain  national  holidays  on 
Monday.  Veterans  Day  was  designated 
the  fourtli  Monday  in  October.  Two 
States  refused  to  recognize  the  change; 
40  more  have  since  enacted  legislation 
on  the  State  level  returning  Veterans 
Day  to  November  11,  includhig  my  own 
State  of  Illinois.  Today,  we  are  consider- 
ing a  meastire  which  will  return  Vet- 
CTans  Day  to  No\'ember  11  all  across  the 
land. 

In  the  past  several  years,  I  have  sjwn- 
sored  legislation  seeking  this  change.  I 
very  much  support  the  measure  we  are 
considering  today.  Most  of  our  Monday 
holidays  are  celebrations  of  events  of 
which  the  e.xact  dates  are  unknown. 
When  Columbus  fii-st  landed  Ls  a  fact  lost 
in  historical  obscurity.  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  changed  even  during  hLs 
own  lifetime.  November  11,  however,  is  a 
day  filled  with  meaning;  a  day  tied  to  a 
specific  occurrence.  As  we  change  Vet- 
erans Day  back  to  where  it  should  be,  I 
hope  we  will  also  renew  our  commitment 
to  "show  sympathy  with  i>eace  and  jus- 
tice in  the  councils  of  the  nations." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mi-.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  this  Nation  marked 
Novembei-  11  with  a  great  national  rev- 
erence. Tliat  date,  which  designates  the 
official  end  oi  World  Wai-  I.  was  first 
known  as  Decoration  Day.  In  1926,  Con- 
gress adopted  a  resolution  empoweilng 
the  President  to  proclaim  November  H 
as  Armistice  Day.  and  In  1938  this  day 
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was  made  a  great  national  iioliday.  In 
1954,  Congress  officially  clianged  tlie 
name  of  the  observance  to  Veterans  Day 
to  commemorate  all  of  America's  vet- 
cians. 

I  opposed  the  1971  law  which  moved 
file  obsei-vance  of  Veteran.s  Day  from 
November  11  to  the  fourth  Monday  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  histoiical  signifl- 
lance  of  this  day  far  overshadows  the 
lonvenience  of  a  3-day  weekend.  The 
majority  of  States  obviously  shares  this 
opinion  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  tliat  two 
States  continued  to  observe  Veterans  Day 
on  November  11  after  the  1971  law  was 
passed  and  41  States,  including  my  State 
of  Florida,  which  moved  the  observance 
to  October  have  now  moved  back  to  No- 
vember 11. 

I  have  mtroduced  legislation  to  move 
the  observance  of  Veterans  Day  back  to 
November  11  and  I  am  glad  to  see  tliat 
this  goal  is  now  witliin  reach.  I  heartily 
endorse  S.  331  and  irrge  my  colleagues  to 
.support  this  worthwhile  measure. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  to  officially  redesig- 
nate November  11  as  Veterans  Day. 

Fellow  Members,  Public  Law  90-363 
which  is  known  as  the  "Monday  Holiday 
Law ',  serves  an  extremely  useful  purpose 
in  enabling  Americans  to  enjoy  several 
3 -day  weekends.  The  public  was  ex- 
tremely receptive  to  the  Federal  holiday 
schedule  with  one  exception — Veterans 
Day,  which  was  designated  as  the  fourth 
Monday  In  October. 

All  but  foiu"  States  con  turned  to  recog- 
nize Veterans  Day  on  November  11  in- 
stead of  the  fourth  Monday  in  October 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  90-363.  My 
sentiment  goes  with  that  majority  of 
States,  for  it  was  on  this  11th  day  of 
November  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  that  hos- 
tilities during  World  War  I  were  trans- 
formed into  armistice.  It  was  on  Ai'mis- 
tice  Day — as  it  was  called  imtil  1954 — 
November  11.  1921  that  the  body  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  was  laid  to  rest  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Two  of  our 
World  War  I  Allies — Great  Britain  and 
France — still  recognize  November  11  as 
tlie  official  date  to  commemorate  those 
who  served  their  country  during  World 
War  I. 

Until  Public  Law  90-363  became  effec- 
tive in  1971.  Americans  had  come  to 
recognise  the  11th  hour  of  the  11th  day 
of  the  11th  month  as  a  special  time  to 
honor  those  who  served  this  great  Nation 
und  the  survivors  of  those  veterans  who 
gave  theu-  lives  so  that  this  country  votild 
continue  to  live  in  the  freedom  it  holds  so 
dear. 

It  is  clear  that  a  .=itronL;  sentimentnl 
attachment  has  been  placed  on  the  11th 
day  of  November — it  must  be  preserved. 
I  strongly  urge  my  coller^sues  to  support 
this  important  legislation  to  restore  des- 
ignation of  Veterans  Day  to  November  11. 

Mr.  TA^ifLOR  of  Missouii.  Mr.  Speak- 
ei-.  I  am  glad  to  lend  my  support  to  legis- 
lation that  redesignates  November  11 
as  Veterans  Day  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  bill  was  formulated  within  my  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Semce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  date  of  November  11 
has  alwa.vs  had  a  special  significance  to 


our  veterans,  especially  those  wlio  served 
so  honorably  in  World  War  I. 

I  well  remember  my  father  telling  me 
on  many  occasions  that  it  was  the  11th 
hour,  of  the  11th  day  of  the  11th  month 
that  the  armistice  was  declared,  bring- 
ing to  a  close  what  was  then  called  the 
most  destructive  and  far-reaching  war 
in  human  annals. 

It  was  fitting  that  Armistice  Day 
was  later  changed  to  Veterans  Day  so  as 
to  include  those  who  served  in  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict  and  the 
Vietnam  coivfiict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sratefid  Nation  has 
never  forgotten  tlie  sacrifices  made  by 
those  who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
We  have  helped  them  further  their  ed- 
ucation, we  have  helped  them  build 
their  homes,  we  have  provided  hospitals 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  infii-med,  and 
today  we  are  working  to  help  find  em- 
ployment for  those  who  are  without  jobs. 
I  would  also  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  provide  additional  benefits  for  those 
veterans  and  widows  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  today  to 
return  Veterans  Day  to  its  rightful  and 
traditional  place  on  the  calendar,  No- 
vember 11,  and  may  it  never  be  changed 
again. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  S.  331.  This 
bill  will  restore  Veterans  Day  to  Novem- 
ber 11  and  make  it  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 

I  have  supported  a  return  to  Novem- 
ber 11  ever  since  the  change  was  made 
in  1968.  The'tradition  and  sentiment  as- 
sociated with  that  day  makes  it  more 
appropriate  than  designation  of  some 
other  day. 

On  the  11th  hour  of  the  11th  day  of 
the  nth  month  in  1918.  hostilities  offi- 
cially came  to  an  end.  To  commemorate 
this  event  and  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
World  War  I  veterans  Congress  set  aside 
November  11  as  Armistice  Day.  In  1954 
Congress  redesignated  that  date  as  Vet- 
erans Day. 

Despite  the  1968  act,  November  11  has 
retained  its  significance  in  the  public 
mind.  This  is  reflected  in  the  States, 
where  the  overwhelming  majority  con- 
tinue the  traditional  November  11  ob- 
servance. 

Changing  Veterans  Day  to  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October  was  a  mistake.  It  is 
time  that  the  Congress  corrected  its  er- 
ror and  restored  Veterans  Day  to  Nov- 
ember 11. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  give  my  whole  hearted 
support  to  S.  331.  returning  the  Federal 
observance  of  Veterans  Day  to  its  proper 
date  of  November  11  each  year.  A  total 
of  46  of  tlie  Slates  already  have  rein- 
stated November  11  as  Veterans  Day  on 
the  Stale  level.  It  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress followed  the  lead  of  the  States  and 
remedied  a  switch  that  never  should 
have  been  made  in  the  first  place.  In 
1968,  when  the  bill  creating  the  so-called 
Monday  holidays  passed  the  Congress,  I 
was  1  of  only  83  Members  who  op- 
posed tlie  legislation.  I  strongly  support 
S.  331  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 


in  returning  Velera)is  Day  to  tliat  pioper 
and  historic  dale,  November  11. 

Mr.  BEARD  Of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  to  this  House 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  restore  November  11  as  a  day  of  re- 
membrance of  all  those  veterans  who 
have  given  'heir  lives  in  the  service  of 
our  country  When  I  look  over  the  annual 
calendar  of  holidays,  I  wonder  what  has 
happened  to  our  national  purpo.se  in  ob- 
serving these  holidays.  Labor  Day.  once 
a  great  tribute  to  the  labor  movement. 
now  seems  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  last  great 
effort  to  rel.ix  in  the  sun. 

The  mea  iini.c  of  our  national  lioliuay.s 
should  be  appreciated  and  understood 
by  the  American  people  and  a  significant 
step  in  that  direction  would  be  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bin  which  would,  first  of 
all,  express  the  wishes  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans throughout  the  Nation.  Second,  we 
may,  by  thLs  action,  restore  to  our  na- 
tional heritage  the  full  significance  of 
not  only  Veterans  Day,  November  11,  but 
every  national  observance  that  is  so  much 
a  part  of  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  less  than  1  year  before  we  of- 
ficially celebrat'-  our  Bicentennial,  the 
House  of  Reprceiitalives  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reestabJj.^ii  tlie  original  signif- 
icance to  one  (  .  i'ii.s  Nation's  most  in.  • 
portant  holida:.-^ — Veterans  Day. 

The  history  of  i  his  Nation,  and  of  the 
colonies  before  it,  is  laced  with  the  stores 
of  brave  men  who  fought  for  their  coun- 
try to  protect  the  ideals  for  which  they 
stood.  America  is  the  "land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave"  because  of  those 
men  and  women  who  have  given  of  them- 
selves so  that  our  country  may  prosper 
and  grow.  These  are  our  veterans,  and  we 
must  not  forget  their  contributions. 

In  1968,  the  90th  Congress  approved 
legi.'-lation  establishing  national  holidays, 
on  Mondays  so  that  3 -day  weekends 
could  be  taken.  The  law  became  effective 
in  1971.  We  took  this  action  for  con- 
venience sake.  All  too  soon  we  realized 
the  effect  this  had  on  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  valiant  deeds  of  our  veterans. 
We  can  restore  that  full  meaning  to  our 
celebration  by  returning  Veterans  D.""." 
to  November  U. 

Virtually  every  veterans  organization 
and  thousands  of  veterans  and  citizens 
would  once  again  like  to  .see  this  holiday 
observed  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace,  as 
opposed  to  just  another  convenient  3-day 
weekend. 

Mo.'^.t  of  the  States,  a  total  of  42.  hoax' 
observe  Veterans  Day  on  November  11 
rather  than  the  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber. California  is  among  the  42  States 
which  observe  the  original  hohday.  Thi.s 
resolution  would  put  Federal  law  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  majority  ci 
States. 

I  feel  it  iniportaiit  to  observe  Novem- 
ber 11  with  the  same  emotion  and  feeling 
that  is  in  the  heart.?  of  our  World  War  I 
veterans  who  recall  the  Impact  of  the 
ceasefire  on  the  11th  month,  the  11th 
day.  and  the  11th  hour  in  1918.  Let  us 
not  dispose  of  this  great  American  spuit 
just  for  convenience  sake.  Instead,  let 
us  emulate  their  spirit  by  rededlcating 
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ourselves  to  the  establi?hmen ,  of  peace 
tliroughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  to 
give  my  support  to  S.  331  legislation 
which  would  return  the  celepratlon  of 
Veteians  Day  to  November  ll.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  would  conxct  an  un- 
intended Injustice  against  tho  veterans 
of  this  Naticai  caused  when  th  s  celebra- 
tion was  moved  from  the  tradi  tlonal  No- 
vember 11  date. 

Public  Law  90-363  establiihed  that 
Veterans  Day  and  certain  oth«  r  holidays 
were  to  be  celebrated  on  Mon<l  ays  to  al- 
low Americans  to  have  additk  nal  3-day 
weekends.  Since  the  enactmeit  of  this 
legislation  most  States  have  <onformed 
with  the  Federal  law  and  th»  act  has 
met  with  great  acceptance  among  the 
American  people. 

However  there  was  and  lemains  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  to  Inch  ding  Vet- 
erans Day  as  one  of  these  holidays.  The 
opposition  to  this  can  best  bt  demon- 
Bfa^ted  by  the  fact  that  4€  jut  of  50 
States  In  the  Union  ha%-e  returned  the 
celebration  of  Veterans  E>ay  ts  Novem- 
ber 11.  In  addition  there  was  great  op- 
position among  veterans  groups  and  the 
American  people  who  felt  that  l^ovember 
11  was  the  appropriate  day  for  us  to 
honor  our  veterans. 

The  date  of  November  11,  1  H8  was  a 
day  of  profound  historical  slimiflcance 
for  on  that  day  hostilities  ende  1  between 
the  Allied  Nations  of  the  Unit  :^  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France  an<l  the  en- 
tente powers  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
It  was  a  day  of  wild  celebration  for  it 
marked  the  end  of  World  War  : .  Novem- 
ber 11  was  celebrated  as  Armistice  Day 
until  1954  and  then  was  officially  re- 
named Veterans  Day.  It  is  also  a  holiday 
in  France  and  Great  Britain. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  expressed 
oxxr  support  for  this  legislation.  Last 
year  I  and  over  200  of  my  colH  agues  co- 
sponsored  similar  legislation,  iind  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  bill  finally  t  eing  con- 
sidered today.  Our  passage  ol  this  bill 
today  will  mean  a  great  deal  t  >  the  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation.  I  consider  it  appro- 
priate for  us  to  pass  this  legisl  ition  this 
year  so  next  year  during  our  Bicenten- 
nial celebration  v.e  can  officially  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  contributions  of  our  veterans 
to  our  Nation's  history  on  th«  Novem- 
ber 11  date.  We  are  a  nation  built  on 
tradition;  let  us  demonstrate  tiis  today 
by  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  [  support 
S.  331,  which  would  officially  r  establi-sh 
Veterans  Day  as  November  11. 

It  has  become  obvious  ever  t  tie  past  5 
years  that  a  majority  of  the  £  tates  are 
not  going  to  accept  Veteran-;  E  ay  as  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October.  In  act,  only 
five  States  have  officially  desig:  lated  the 
October  date  as  Veterans  Day.  It  Is  also 
obvious  to  anyone  rho  has  con  tact  with 
veterans'  organizations  that  ^e  nearly 
30  million  veterans  in  the  Uuitfcd  States 
are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  jaffirmins 
November  11  as  Veterans  Day. 

The  four  other  Federal  Moi^y  holi- 
days have  been  quite  well  rece  ived.  Na- 
tional days  of  observance  such  i  s  Colum- 
bus Day  and  Washington's  Bir  hday  are 
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best  celebrated  over  a  long  weekend.  On 
these  days,  relaxation  and  travel  are  the 
favorite  pastime  of  most  people  and  an 
extra  day  allows  them  to  commemorate 
the  day  by  taking  a  break  from  work 
and  school.  Veterans  Day,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  more  solemn  occasion  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

The  date  November  11. 1918  ranks  high 
among  this  country's  most  memorable 
days.  On  that  Armistice  Day  the  hopes 
of  the  American  people  for  lasting  peace 
were  never  higher.  We  should  mark  that 
day  appropriately.  It  is  a  historic  occa- 
sion that  cannot  be  moved  to  a  Monday. 
It  is  a  date  when  we  should  sdl  show  our 
respect  and  thanks  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  this  coimti-y  so 
well  in  our  Armed  Services.  It  is  a  mean- 
ingful day  that  deserves  full  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  clear  up  the  confusion  surroimd- 
ing  Veterans  Day  and  return  it  to  its 
rightful  place  on  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember. I  Intend  to  observ'e  Veterans 
Day  on  November  11  and  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  the  veterans  of  America  will 
continue  to  recognize  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  recognize  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  November  11  and  it  is  time  Con- 
gress admits  its  mistake  and  officially  re- 
establishes the  11th  day  of  November  as 
Veterans  Day.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  supports.  331. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  331,  which 
will  mark  November  11  as  the  day  this 
Nation  officially  observes  Veterans  Day. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
we  used  to  set  aside  November  11  to 
commemorate  the  contributions  of  the 
men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
try in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  was  a  day 
when  we  would  pause  to  reflect  how 
fortunate  we  were  as  a  nation  to  have 
had  brave  and  dedicated  young  citizens 
who  served  their  country  with  distinc- 
tion. In  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  world, 
many  of  these  men  and  women  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice — and  this  Nation  owes 
them  a  debt  which  it  can  never  fully  re- 
pay. However,  we  can  let  their  families 
know  tiiat  their  sacrifice  has  earned  the 
Nation's  eternal  gratitude  by  the  yearly 
commemoration  of  a  day  to  honor  all 
those  who  struggled  so  valiantly  to  keep 
the  flame  of  peace  alive  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  much  as  I  appreciate 
our  great  national  affection  for  3-day 
holiday  weekends,  I  beUeve  the  shifting 
around  of  our  annual  Veterans  Day  ob- 
servance has  detracted  from  the  solem- 
nity of  the  day,  and  has  diminished  the 
quEdity  of  our  recognition  of  these  brave 
men  and  women. 

I  t>elieve  there  is  still  room  for  tradi- 
tion in  this  society,  even  as  we  race  for- 
ward toward  the  21st  century.  A  tra- 
dition we  must  keep  alive  is  the  set- 
ting aside  of  a  single  day  each  year  to 
honor  the  veterans  of  this  Nation.  And 
tills  day  should  remain  the  same,  and 
should  not  be  changed  around  every  year 
Uj  suit  some  arbiti-ary  holiday  schedule. 

Surely  we  can  muster  more  concern  for 
the  proper  honoring  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans than  we  expend  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  3-day  holiday  weekend. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  supporting  S.  331.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  by  the  House  will 
demonstrate  to  America's  veterans  that 
we  care  enough  about  them  to  want  to 
designate  a  special  day  in  which  to  honor 
them. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  witli 
enthusiasm  that  I  support  S.  331,  the 
measure  presently  before  us  wlilch  would 
restore  the  commemoration  of  Veteran.s 
Day  to  its  original  date,  November  11. 

This  legislation  has  been  ardently 
sought  by  veterans  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  protested 
vigorou-sly  when  Congress  changed  the 
observance  to  the  4th  Monday  of  each 
October. 

The  date,  November  11,  has  profound 
significance  as  the  date  of  the  armistice 
that  ended  the  First  World  War.  Forty- 
six  of  the  50  States  continue  to  observe 
November  11  as  Veterans  Day. 

I  am  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  sponsored  legislation  to  reestab- 
lish the  November  11  otiservance,  and  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee has  responded  to  my  2 '/2-year 
effort  to  secure  this  measvu-e.  I  know  that 
veterans'  organizations  with  millions  of 
members,  will  be  delighted  with  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  uige  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  wholehearted  support  of  S. 
331.  After  all,  It  is  the  veterans  we  are 
talking  about,  and  I  believe  that  their  day 
should  be  one  that  has  significance  for 
them. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill  fS.  331  > . 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  .veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3(b)  rule  XXVn,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings;  on  this  motion  will  be  i  Dst- 
ponod. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

Pui^uant  to  clause  3,  nile  XXVII,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion  on  which  fmther  proceedings 
were  postponed  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  125,  S. 
331. 

The  Chaii-  will  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  any  electronic  votes  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  seaies. 


NATIONAL    ST,    ELIZABETH    SETON 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  mi- 
finished  business  is  the  question  of  .sus- 
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liending  the  rules  and  passing  the  Senate 
.joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
tsentlcwoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
lliirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  <H.J. 
Res.  597)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMEMORATING  VETERANS  DAY 
ON  NOVEMBER  11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  331. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHnoEDBR)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
^ice,  and  there  were — ^yeas  410,  navs  6, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  5031 
YEAS — 410 


.\bdnor 

.^bz^lg 

-Adanis 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
.  Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AspUi 
AuCoin 
BRdlllo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barret 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berglaud 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchnrd 
Bloulu 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Boweu 
Brademi's 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Bio\\n,  Mich, 


Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholni 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonU. 
Clawson,  Di'l 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Couable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughliii 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J, 
Danlelsou 
Davis 

de  la  Gar^a 
Del  an  e  J- 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 


Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

D^incan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fasceil 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flthlnn 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prensjel 

Frey 

F'uciiia 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Glnn 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Or&dison 

Graasley 

Green 

Gude 


Guyer 

Magulre 

Rostenkowskl 

Hagedoiii 

Mahon 

Roush 

Halev 

Mann 

Rousselot 

Hall 

Martin 

Roybal 

Hamilton 

Mathis 

Runnels 

Hammer- 

Matsunega 

Ruppe 

schmldt 

MazKoll 

Russo 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Ryan 

Haunaford 

Melcher 

St  Germain 

Hfinsen 

Meyner 

Santini 

Harkin 

Mezvinsky 

Sarasin 

Harrington 

Michel 

Sarbanes 

Harris 

Mikva 

Satter  field 

Harsha 

Milford 

Scheuer 

Hastlnf^s 

Miller.  Calif. 

Schneebe'.l 

Hawkins 

Miller,  Ohio 

Schroeder 

Hayes,  Ind. 

MiUs 

Schulze 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mineta 

bebelius 

Hebert 

Minish 

SelberUns 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Mink 

Sharp 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Shipley 

Hefner 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Shriver 

Heinz 

Moakley 

Shuster 

Helstoskl 

Moffett 

Slkes 

Henderson 

Mollohan 

Simon 

Hicks 

Montgomery 

Sisk 

Hightower 

Moore 

Skubitz 

HUUs 

Moorhead, 

Slack 

Hinshaw 

Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Holland 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Holt 

Morgan 

Snyder 

Horton 

Mosher 

Solarz 

Howard 

Moss 

Spellman 

Howe 

Mottl 

Spence 

Hubbard 

Murphv,  ni. 

Staggers 

Hughes 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

Hutchinson 

Murtha 

J.  WUham 

Hyde 

Myers,  Ind. 

Stark 

Ichord 

Myers,  Pa. 

Steed 

Jacobs 

Natcher 

Steelman 

Jetlords 

Neal 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Jeurette 

Nedzi 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Calil 

.  Nlcbols 

Stephens 

Johnson,  Colo 

Nix 

Stokes 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nolan 

Stuckey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nowak 

Studds 

Jones,  N.C. 

Obersiar 

Sullivan 

Jones,  Okla. 

Obey 

SjTnlngton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

O'Brien 

Symms 

Karth 

O'Hara 

Talcott 

Kasten 

ONelll 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Kastenmeier 

Ottlnger 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Passman 

Teagu* 

Kelly 

Fatman,  Tex. 

Thompson 

Kemp 

Patten.  N.J. 

Thone 

Ketchum 

Patterson, 

Thornton 

Keys 

Calif. 

Traxlor 

Kindness 

PattiBon,  N.Y. 

Treen 

Koch 

Perkins 

Tsongas 

Krebs 

Pettis 

Udall 

Krueger 

Peyser 

unman 

LaFalce 

Pickle 

Vander  Jagt 

Lagomarsiuo 

Pike 

Vander  Veen 

Landrum 

Poage 

Vanlk 

Latta 

Pressler 

Vlgorlto 

Leggett 

Preyer 

Waggonner 

Lehman 

Price 

Walsh 

Lent 

Prltchard 

Wampler 

Levltas 

QtUe 

Waxmau 

Litton 

QuUlen 

Weaver 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Ballsback 

Whaieu 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Randall 

White 

Long,  La. 

Rangel 

Whitehurst 

Long,  Md. 

RegiUa 

Whitten 

Lott 

Reuss 

Wiggins 

Lujan 

Rhodes 

WUson,  Bob 

McCloskey 

Richmond 

Wilson,  Tex. 

McCoUister 

Rlegle 

WUin 

McCormack 

Rinaldo 

Wirth 

McDade 

Rlsenhoover 

Wolff 

McDonald 

Roberts 

Wright 

McEwen 

Robinson 

Wydler 

McFall 

Rodino 

Wylle 

McHugh 

Roe 

Yates 

McKay 

Rogers 

Yatron 

McKinney 

Koncalio 

Young,  Fla. 

MacdonalU 

Rooney 

Young,  Tex. 

Madden 

Rose 

Zablockl 

Madigan 

Rosenthal 
NAYS— fl 

Zeferettl 

Delluius 

Holtzman 

St  rat  ion 

Dlgss 

Rees 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Anderson,  m. 

Eraser 

Pepper 

Burke,  Fla. 

Himgate 

Stanton. 

Conlan 

Jarman 

James  V. 

Derwinski 

Jordan 

V.in  Deerliu 

Fary 

McClory 

Young,  Alaska 

Fole." 

Metcalfe 

Youns.  Ga. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favoi* 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Van  Deeriin 
for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dcrwlnpkl. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Young  of  AlR.'.Ka. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.-ider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON' 
H.R.  8070,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1976 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  8070)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  tlie  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  sundry  independent  executive  agen- 
cies, boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  confeiees:  Messrs. 
BoLAND,  EviNs  of  Teuncssee,  Shipley, 
RousH,  Traxler,  Baucus,  Stokes.  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California.  Messi-s.  Mahon, 
Talcott,  McDaue.  Young  of  Florida,  and 
Cederberg. 


TOWARD  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  \ 
NEW  POLITICAL  ORDER  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  GUAM 

<Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  gi\en 
permission  to  addiess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
liave  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing 
legislation  whose  goal  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  political  order  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam. 

The  legislation  I  herewith  present  to 
the  Congress  for  consideration  calls  for 
authorization  for  the  Legislature  of 
Guam  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  people  of  Guam,  drafting  of  a 
constitution,  presentation  of  a  proposed 
constitution  to  the  voters  of  Guam,  and, 
if  approved  by  those  voters,  implementa- 
tion of  that  Constitution. 

This  represents  a  gieat  step  forward 
for  tlie  people  of  Guam,  U.S.  citizens  who 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  the  United  States 
and  now  experience  the  additional  Justi- 
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fiable  pride  of  knowing  they  have 
the  landmark  of  pohtical 
local  self-determination. 

We  on   Guam,  as  American 
know  irom  long  experience  of 
ing  and  importance  of  self 
tion.  Ever  since  Guam  came 
U.S.  flag  in  1898  our  people 
sued   with  a  singularity   of 
single  basic  goal,  full  participat 
democratic  processes  of  our  coun|tr 
sistent  with  its  high  ideals  and 

This  striving  has  been  co 
patience  and  a  realization  of 
Evolution  necessary  to  change 
tropical  island  into  a  thriving 
community  of  more  than  100,000 
has  been  slow  and  gradual  but 
and  steady. 

Three  decades  ago  Guam  was 
Ing  from  the  ravages  of  total  war 
years  of  enemy  occupation  and 
tlon,  the  people  of  Guam  again 
gether  to  pursue  their  single 

I  was  privileged  to  participate 
development  of  the  Guam  Or 
which  was  enacted  25  years  ago 
vided  for  the  establishment  of 
torial   civil   government   and 
U.S.  citizenship  on  the  people  o 
This  act  has  been  amended 
times  in  the  intervening  years  as 
litical  maturity  and  needs  of 
of  Guam  warranted. 

In  1970,  another  historic 
passed  when  the  people  of 
tained  the  right  to  elect  their  o\rn 
Executive  for  the  first  time  in 
300  years. 

In  1972,  Guam  achieved  the 
have  a  delegate  in  the  U.S.  House 
resentatives.   It   was   my  priv 
honor  to  be  selected  as  the  firsi 
sentative  of  Guam  to  this 

In  this  capacity,  one  of  my 
objectives  has  been  attaining 
er  progress  toward  the  high  goals 
people  of  Guam  as  recognitior 
success  of  their  own  efforts  in 
ing  an  ever-improving  and 
ritory  of  the  United  States  and 
stitutional  rights  as  U.S.  citizeiis 

To  this  end  I  have  introduced 
tion  which  would  recognize  this 
and  development  by  the  people 
and    their   imswerving 
loyalty   to   the   Uriited   States 
ideals  and  principles.  Positive 
sional  and  Presidential  actions 
sponses  have  resulted. 

One  of  my  first  acts  was  to 
the  Pi'esident  in  September  1973 
pointment  of  a  special  commits  e 
view  the  political  status  of  Guajn 

Almost    simultaneously    I    in 
House   Concurrent   Resolution 
questing  Congress  to  give  "ser 
sideration  to  the  political  status 
ence   of   the  people  of   Guam 
recognize     the    contribution    < 
elected  representatives  toward 
ciple  of  government  by  the 
the  governed." 

In  that  same  session  of  the 
gress  I  also  introduced  House  Joi^it 
lution  411  which  would  have 
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reached     to  the  citizens  of  Guam  the  right  to  vote 
in  Presidential  elections. 

In  the  present  session  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  106  which  called  for 
Congress  to  afford  the  people  of  Guam 
the  opportunity  to  freely  express  their 
political  status  preference  and  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  duly  constituted  Guam  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  489  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Political  Status  of  Guam  and 
to  study  and  recommend  changes  in  the 
Guam  Organic  Act  and  the  political 
status  of  Guam. 

The  impetus  for  enhanced  political 
status  for  Guam  has  been  constant,  con- 
sistent with  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Guam  itself. 

Today,  Guam  is  an  organized  but  unin- 
corporated U.S.  territory.  Thus,  we  are 
united  by  virtue  of  treaty,  friendship, 
common  interests,  loyalty  and  citizen- 
ship, but  are  denied  membership  in  the 
U.S.  body  politic.  Guamanians,  as  their 
fellow  citizens  on  the  mainland,  are  real- 
istic enough  to  aspire  for  a  status  which 
they  can  wholeheartedly  support. 

The  present  status  no  longer  enjoys 
such  support  in  Guam.  Many  provisions 
of  the  original  Guam  Organic  Act  were 
designed  to  provide  Federal  oversight. 
These  provisions  are  now  irrelevant, 
cumbersome  and  far  outdated.  They  no 
longer  are  productive  or  necessary  in 
present  day  Guam. 

Immense  vagaries  exist  in  official  U.S. 
attitudes  toward  its  territories.  The  in- 
consistencies and  often  a  lack  of  well- 
defined  policy  about  territorial  matters 
have  led  to  numerous  legal  complications 
and  local  frustrations.  What  we  clearly 
need  in  1975  is  an  end  to  these  conditions 
and  practices. 

In  light  of  Guam's  demonstrated  read- 
iness and  capabilities  for  self-govern- 
ment, I  believe  Congressional  approval  of 
legislation  to  provide  this  is  long  over- 
due, and  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced today  provides  an  appropriate 
mechanism  whereby  Congress  may  for- 
mally recognize  Guam's  political  matur- 
ity and  needs  and  thus  grant  the  people 
of  Guam  the  local  self-determination 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  national 
tradition. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  can  in  no  way  be  con- 
strued as  an  indication  by  the  people  of 
Guam  for  a  status  other  than  home  rule. 
Statehood  for  Guam  is  a  goal  to  which 
all  of  us  should  aspire.  I  want  state- 
hood for  Guam,  as  do  many  of  our  peo- 
ple. However,  we  recognize  it  is  neces- 
sary that  our  idealism  be  tempered  with 
practicality  and  that  attainment  of  this 
ultimate  status  must  be  accompanied  in 
gradual  increments  as  Guam's  capabili- 
ties and  needs  warrant. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  statehood: 

Commonwealth     status.     Such     status 

would  provide  Guam  with  a  constitution 

Con-     of  its  own  choosing  and  our  legislature 

Reso-    would  have  far  greater  autonomy  in  de- 

4xtended    ciding  our  local  affairs. 
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This  legislation  does  not  call  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  commonwealth  status. 
Such  a  determination  would  be  reserved 
for  the  constitutional  convention  which 
is  called  for.  Nor  would  this  legislation 
alter  the  basic  framework  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Guam  and  the  Federal 
Govermnent. 

What  it  does  accomplish  is  to  provide 
a  deserved  greater  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment within  this  framework  for  those 
U.S.  citizens  who  are  proud  to  be  the 
most  forward  defense  bastion  and  show- 
case of  U.S.  democracy  In  the  Pacific 
Basin. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  in  this 
year  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
attainment  of  self-determination  by  the 
original  United  States  that  legislation 
such  as  this  should  be  enacted  to  extend 
these  basic  democratic  principles  to  the 
people  of  Guam. 

We  on  Guam  ask  only  that  we  be  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  share  equally 
in  these  principles.  It  is  a  right  we  have 
earned,  and  it  is  a  right  that  we  as  U.S. 
citizens  deserve.  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  will  concur  and 
act  with  reasonable  speed  to  grant  the 
people  of  Guam  their  inherent  political 
rights  and  to  further  resolve  problems  of 
Federal -territorial  relationships.  Thank 
you. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  CORPORATE  TAX 
STUDY 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  when 
we  are  considering  the  effect  of  oil  policy 
on  the  American  people,  I  would  like  to 
make  public  a  portion  of  my  upcoming 
fourth  annual  corporate  tax  study  in 
which  I  have  broken  out  figures  for  17 
of  the  Nation's  largest  oil  companies, 
which  are  also  members  of  Fortune 
magazine's  "Top  100"  major  industries. 
Of  the  15  companies  who  reported  data 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion in  a  manner  that  allow-ed  computa- 
tion of  effective  tax  returns,  the  approxi- 
mate net  income  was  $18,807,023,000. 
This  report  does  not  Include  two  of  the 
largest  companies,  Exxon  and  Shell,  be- 
cause information  provided  to  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  made 
computations  impossible. 

It  is  appalling  to  note  that  the  15  ma- 
jor U.S.  oil  companies  paid  $9,554,112,000 
to  foreign  countries  but  only  reported 
$1,309,136,000  in  U.S.  Federal  income 
taxes — and  I  have  grave  doubts  that  the 
Federal  treasiu-y  actually  received  that 
amount  of  money  in  U.S.  taxes. 

What  is  so  American  about  major 
American  multinational  oil  companies  if 
they  paid  730  percent  more  to  foreign 
treasuries  than  they  did  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
erament  which  pix» vided  them  with  fran- 
chise, secmlty,  and  profit? 

Following  are  the  figures  on  the  ap- 
pix)ximate  effective  tax  rates  and  oil 
companies  incomes: 
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Corporation 


Occidental  Petroleum  Co. . 

Texaco 

Mobile  Oil  Corp 

Atlantic  Richfield 

Standard  Oil,  Ohio 

GultOiICo 

Continental  Oil 

Getty  Oil  Co 

Sun  Oil  Co 

Ashland  Oil 

Standard  Oil  of  California.. 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

standard  Oil  of  Indiana 

Cities  Service  Co 

Exxon 

Shell  Oil 

Total 


Adjusted  net 

Approximate 

income  iMfore 

current 

Approximate 

Adjusted  nel 

Federal  and 

Federal  and 

effective 

income  before 

foreign 

foreign 

worldwide 

Federal 

income  lax 

income  tax 

tax  rate 

income  tax 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

(percent) 
61.6 

(thousands) 

785. 808 

483. 887 

307, 450 

2.627,283 

1.231.900 

46.9 

1,383,671 

3.718,412 

2,526,265 

68.0 

1,107.099 

919. 73r. 

434, 095 

47.2 

539.055 

190. 045 

45,818 

24.1 

161,757 

4,047,000 

2.831,000 

70.0 

1.358,000 

914.389 

558,301 

61.1 

420,  785 

M2.75!i 

279, 024 

47.1 

383, 282 

748, 304 

352,600 

47.1 

487.  128 

159.  929 

44,200 

27.6 

137.325 

956. 822 

720,  300 

74.5 

318, 622 

711.938 

328, 022 

46.1 

506.091 

465. 126 

219,000 

47.1 

321,  526 

1  677,309 

720.  336 

43.0 

1  198  193 

282, 167 

88,500 

31.4 

271  367 

sx 

(') 

(') 

() 

<■) 

(> 

(') 

() 

18,807,023 

10,863,248 

57.7 

8  901.351 

Approximate 

Approximate 

Approximate 

U.S.  effective 

taxes  paid 

current 

tax  rate  on 

io  foreign 

Federal 

worldwide 

governments 

income  tax 

income 

(thousands) 

(thousand?) 

(peicent) 

478,  887 

5,000 

16 

1.186.500 

4j.  400 

3  3 

2. 467. 765 

58.500 

5.3 

377, 455 

56, 640 

10. 5 

28,288 

17.530 

10.8 

2,641,000 

190,000 

14.0 

496. 162 

62. 139 

14.8 

209.  473 

69.  551 

18.1 

256. 196 

97.404 

20.0 

13,860 

30,  340 

22.1 

640,  500 

79. 800 

25.0 

200, 469 

127,553 

25.2 

136,900 

82, 103 

25.5 

410.857 

309.  479 

?5.8 

10,800 

77,  70n 

28.6 

(') 

(') 

(') 

0) 

(') 

(') 

9  554. 112 

1  309. 136 

14.7 

'  Minority  interest  and 'or  income  or  loss  reported  under  the  equity  method  not  separately  disclosed,  (data  omitted  ) 


THE     COMMISSION    ON     SECURITY 
AND  CCX)PERATION  IN  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick  ' 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Eui-ope.  The  Commission  is 
designed  to  monitor  international  com- 
pliance with  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
which  was  signed  by  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  33  other  nations  on  the 
first  of  August  1975.  Tlie  Commission- 
composed  of  11  members — would  play  an 
information-gathering  role  only. 
Through  its  periodic  reports  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  by  providing  Mem- 
bers with  information  at  request,  tl)is 
Commission  would  give  Members  and 
their  constituencies  the  wherewithal  to 
evaluate  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
declai-ation. 

The  principles  enunciated  in  tliat 
document  are  neither  startling  nor  re- 
strictive for  the  United  States.  They 
are  largely  a  restatement  of  American 
credos  expressed  in  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Constitution.  As 
President  Ford  said  in  his  Helsinki  state- 
ment the  principles  of  these  two  Ameri- 
can documents  of  freedom — which  tlie 
European  declaration  so  closely  paral- 
lels—"remain  the  guiding  lights  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  and  the  American  people  are 
still  dedicated,  as  they  were  then,  to  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind and  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  for  all  peoples  everywhere." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Helsinki  declaration 
is  the  product  of  3  years  of  intensive 
negotiating  and  compromise.  The  con- 
cept of  an  all-European  security  confer- 
ence was  first  broached  by  the  Soviet 
Union  21  years  ago.  The  exigencies  of  the 
cold  war  prohibited  such  a  summit  at 
that  time  and  well  into  the  next  decade. 
In  1969,  as  the  spirit  of  detente  began  to 
emerge,  a  Warsaw  Pact  appeal  for  the 
conference  met  a  cautious  yet  positive 
response  from  the  West.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  and  our  European  allies 
felt  that  a  security  conference  could  be 


useful  if  some  progress  could  be  achieved 
on  one  of  the  most  sensitive  areas  cf 
East-West  tension — Berlin. 

Tlie  Berlin  Accord,  signed  in  Septem- 
ber 1971,  improved  relations  between 
East  and  West  Germany  and  provided 
for  a  greater  exchange  of  people  and 
ideas  between  the  two  German  States. 
Also  in  1971,  the  Warsaw  Pact  covmtries 
agreed  to  begin  talks  on  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions — MBFR — with- 
in 2  years.  With  the  initiation  of  these 
two  preconditions,  the  way  was  open  for 
the  beginning  of  preparatory  talks  on  a 
Conference  on  European  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  November  1972. 

After  a  preliminary  phase,  conferees 
began  to  labor  over  a  final  document  in 
September  1973.  The  final  declaration— 
or  "final  act"  as  it  is  officially  known — is 
not  an  international  agreement  as  such. 
Rather,  it  is  a  declaration  of  mutually 
acceptable  principles  which  the  35  sig- 
natories acknowledge  as  basics  of  inter- 
state relations  and  cooperation.  The  dec- 
laration which  President  Ford  signed  on 
August  does  not  carry  the  force  of  law, 
but  is  merely  a  declaration  of  good  in- 
tentions. The  document  Is  organized  into 
four  major  issue  areas  known  most  com- 
monly as  "baskets."  The  first  basket 
deals  with  political  and  military  ques- 
tions such  as  the  inviolability  of  fron- 
tiers by  force,  the  sovereign  equality  of 
States,  nonintervention  in  other  States' 
internal  affairs,  and  the  respect  of  the 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples.  The  NATO  Allies  agreed  fully 
with  these  principles  but  insisted  on  a 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  peaceful 
change  of  borders.  This  key  clarification 
regarding  the  inviolability  of  frontiers 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  final  dec- 
laration. Under  basket  1,  conference  par- 
ticipants also  expressed  their  intent  to 
notify  each  other  of  military  maneuvers 
and  exchange  observers  at  those  maneu- 
vers. 

The  second  basket  contains  a  number 
of  declarations  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  in- 
ternational trade,  industry,  energy, 
science  and  technology,  and  the  environ- 
ment. Eastern  European  governments 
are  particularly  interested  in  this  area. 

The  third  basket— which  wa,?  included 


because  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Western  Allies — concerns  hu- 
manitarian and  cultural  affairs.  The  dec- 
larations In  this  area  Include — but  go 
well  beyond — cultural  and  educational 
exchanges  of  people  and  information 
Basket  3  resolutions  also  declare  the  sig- 
natories' intent  to  permit  people  to  leave 
and  reenter  their  home  countries  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  visit  family;  to  allow 
marriages  between  different  nationals; 
to  improve  the  circulation  and  exchange 
of  printed,  filmed  and  broadcast  infor- 
mation; and  to  improve  the  working  con- 
ditions, travel  and  research  opportuni- 
ties, and  transmission  of  reports  of 
journalists. 

Finally,  Mi-.  Speaker,  basket  4  deals 
v.ith  followup  arrangements  to  be  dis- 
cus.sed  in  an  international  conference  in 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  in  1977.  By  far  the 
weakest  of  the  four,  this  basket  is  the 
only  reference  in  the  declaration  for  the 
need  to  evaluate  and  monitor  implemen- 
tation of  the  Conference  resolutions. 
Although  Romania  and  Yugoslavia 
originally  lobbied  for  a  permanent  coun- 
cil to  monitor  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act,  none  was  included  in  this 
declai-ation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  absence 
of  a  monitoring  device  is  a  weakness  in 
the  Helsinki  declaration.  While  I  support 
the  resolutions  contained  in  the  Final 
Act  as  fully  consistent  with  our  own  for- 
eign policy  goals  and  with  the  spirit  oi 
detente.  I  believe  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  can  only  become  evident  through 
the  implementation  of  the  agreements. 
President  Ceausescu,  of  Romania,  spoke 
to  this  point  at  Helsinki: 

In  Europe,  true  enough,  there  are  States 
having  different  social  eystems,  there  are  blp 
States  and  small  States,  but  security  and 
cooperation  should  apply  equallv  to  estab- 
lishing the  relations  between  nations  on  a 
new  basis,  whether  In  the  West.  East.  North 
or  South.  Participation  in  different  blocs 
or  differences  as  to  the  social  system  should 
not  in  any  way  prevent  the  application  and 
the  implementation  of  all  the  principles  we 
have  written  down  In  the  documems  we  are 
going  to  adopt.  It  Is  necessary  to  establish 
such  relations  in  Europe  In  which  each  antl 
every  nation.  Irrespective  of  social  systems 
or  size,  has  an  opportunity   to  participate 
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on  an  equal  footing  in  the  settlem^it 
problems,  to  have  its  independence 
ereignty  safeguarded  and  to  enjoy 
benefits  of  economic  and  social  dev 
of   progress   and   civilization. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  deludec 
declaration  into  thinking  that 
been  achieved.  President  Ford 
Helsinki  that  "peace  is  not  a 
paper, "  but  is  a  process  that 
"mutual  restraint  and  practical 
ments.  '  We  must  hope  that 
ciples  of  Helsinki  will  become  in 
decade  the  efforts  of  the  Europea^i 
tries  to  achieve  a  measure  of 
through  cooperation. 

The    President    correctly    sta 
importance     of     the     declar 
Americans : 

The    United    States    considers 
principles     on    whlcli    tl»ls 
agreed  are  part  of  the  great  herita^ 
ropean    civilization    which    we    all 
trust  for  all  mankind.  To  my  cour  i 
are  not  cliches  or  empty  phrases 
this  work  and  these  words  very  ser 
will  spare  no  effort  to  ease  tensions 
problems   between   us.   But   it   is 
that  you  recognize  the  deep  devot, 
American  people  and  their 
human  rights  and  fundamental 
thus  to  the  pledges  that  this 
made  regarding  the  freer  movemen 
pie,  ideas  and  information. 
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The  implementation  of  the 
of  basket  3  should  concern  us 
years  prior  to  the  evaluation  coiifer 
in  Belgrade.  Americans  will  be 
sues  before  1977  requiring  know 
the  degree  of  compliance  in 
nations.  Congress  will  need  to  halve 
and  accurate  information  as  to 
ress  in  implementation  of  this 
Military  and  economic  developments 
more  easily  quantified  than  hums  n 
ress.  The  commission  I  propos( 
monitor  all  three  areas,  but  wi 
centrate  its  efforts  on  those  i 
humanitarian  elements  of  the 
tion  which  are  not  so  easily 
These  are,  after  all,  the  values  which 
coimti-y  so  strongly  represents 
out  the  world.  In  short,  we  mvist 
trate  on  what  America  does 
for  freedom  and  compassion 
barrier  of  dissent  and  distance 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is 
appi'opriate  that  a  special 
undertake  to  monitor  compliance 
the  Helsinki  declaration.  While 
Commerce,    and    Defense 
may  be  able  to  record  educatiojial 
cultural  exchanges,  increased 
cial  activities  and  military 
Congress  is  more  suited  to  check 
pliance  in  the  humanitarian  area 
mission  which  would  be  able  ic 
its  full  attentions  to  this  review 
also  be  in  a  position  to  coordiqate 
monitoring  functions  which  the 
may  undertake  in  their  own 
responsibility.  It  is  also  approprijite 
this  commission  be  sepai^te  fr 
ing  committees.  Its  monitoring 
will  transcend  House  and 
mittee  jurisdictions,  and,  althou 
the  commission  should  utilize 
of  other  committees  when  theii 
tise  would  be  useful,  I  think 
comprehensive   nature   of    the 
declaration  requii'es  a  staff  that 
view  all  of  its  aspects. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  act  quickly  on  this  proposal 
so  that  the  commission  could  begin  its 
monitoring  by  the  first  of  1976. 


BUREAUCRATIC  INTERESTS  AND 
THE  ENERGY  FAMINE:  SOME  VI- 
TALLY IMPORTANT  THOUGHTS 
AS  WE  WEIGH  OUR  VOTE  ON  THE 
VETO  OF  OIL  PRICE  CONTROL 
EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  a  story  about  a 
dream  which  an  Egyptian  Pharoah  had. 
In  his  dream  seven  lean  calves  ate  seven 
fat  calves,  and  seven  blighted  ears  of 
grain  ate  seven  succulent  ears  of  grain. 
Joseph  interpreted  the  Pharaoh  s  dream 
to  mean  there  would  be  7  years  of  good 
crops  followed  by  7  years  of  famine.  The 
Pharaoh  was  convinced  by  Joseph's  in- 
terpretation and  put  him  in  charge  of 
storing  food  in  good  years  for  use  in 
famine  years. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram, God  looked  with  favor  on  Joseph 
and  helped  him.  Judging  by  the  many 
bureaucratic  foulups  that  are  continu- 
ally reported  in  the  press,  God  does  not 
help  present-day  bureaucrats. 

I  want  to  predict  a  dream  which  many 
Members  of  this  Congress  may  have  In 
the  very  near  future.  In  this  dream 
seven  lean  capitalists,  seven  oilfields, 
and  a  market  system  are  devoured  by 
70,000  Federal  bureaucrats  and  70,000 
intellectuals  preaching  that  only  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  controls  can 
protect  us  from  an  energy  famine.  In 
this  dream  our  cars  have  stopped,  our 
factories  are  idle,  and  our  social  system 
has  been  transfbrmed  into  that  of  an- 
cient Egypt — rule  by  a  Pharaoh  and  his 
bureaucracy.  In  this  dream — or  night- 
mare— private  interests  are  replaced  by 
bureaucratic  interests,  and  in  place  of 
stabilizing  private  property  rights  there 
are  no  effective  property  rights  at  all 
and  no  constraints  on  bureaucratic  ac- 
tions. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  In 
Washington  in  recent  years  has  had  one 
foot  in  this  dreamworld.  So  I  believe 
this  Congress  can  interpret  this  dream 
without  the  help  of  Joseph  and  help 
make  sure  it  never  becomes  a  reality. 

There  have  been  many  allegations 
about  the  oil  companies  "ripping-off"  the 
Americaii  consumer.  But  far  too  little  has 
been  said  about  the  American  consumers 
being  "ripped-off"  by  bureaucrats  acting 
in  their  self-interests.  It  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous policy  to  direct  all  suspicion  to- 
ward one  interest  group  and  to  lodge  all 
trust  in  another.  The  idea  that  the  public 
should  be  suspicious  of  the  private  busi- 
nessman, but  should  look  with  favor  upon 
Government  interventions  as  acts  in  the 
public  interest  is  naive  and  reactionary. 

It  is  reactionai-y  because  a  truly  mod- 
ern society  is  one  in  which  private  action 
replaces  bureaucratic,  or  state-function- 
ary, action.  And  it  is  naive  because  it 
neglects  the  self-interest  of  bureaucrats 
and  erroneously  assumes  that  the  inter- 


ests of  bureaucrats  coincide  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  To  replace  private 
intei-ests  with  bureaucratic  interests  is 
not  a  step  forward.  It  is  a  step  backward 
into  rule  by  Pharaohs. 

In  the  18th  century,  enlightened  intel- 
lectuals were  leading  men  forward  to  a 
modern  progressive  society  based  on  in- 
dividual liberty  and  private  property. 
They  well  understood  and  wrote  reasoned 
books  about  how  the  totality  of  pursuits 
of  private  interests  served  the  public 
good.  As  long  ago  as  1714  Bernard 
Mandeville  wiote  "Private  Vices,  Public 
Benefits,"  and  in  1776  Adam  Smith  in 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations"  produced  a 
revolution  in  economic  thought  that  co- 
incided with  the  American  Revolution. 

It  is  not  accident  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  "The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions" were  both  written  in  1776.  They 
both  i-eflect  the  same  revolution  in 
thought  that  produced  our  system  of  po- 
litical and  economic  liberty.  In  terms  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  advocates 
of  state  control  are  the  true  reactionaries 
of  our  age.  On  the  eve  of  its  Bicentennial, 
the  American  Revolution  is  in  danger  of 
succumbing  to  a  statist  counterrevolu- 
tion. 

Before  this  Congress  further  elevates 
bui'eaucratic  action  above  private  action, 
let  this  Congress  test  for  coincidence  be- 
tween bureaucratic  and  public  interests 
by  examining  the  implications  of  the 
bui'eaucrats'  proposals  for  dealing  with 
the  energy  famine.  This  Congress  must 
stand  up  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  this  serious  matter  of  energy,  and 
cease  being  just  another  arm — another 
voice  of  the  Federal  bureacracy. 

Bureaucrats  have  proposed  price  con- 
trols and  rationing,  increased  regulation, 
excess  profit  taxes  and  in  some  cases  na- 
tionalization. The  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration has  even  come  forward  with 
a  proposal  for  a  $100  billion  Federal 
energj'  program. 

To  my  mind,  all  these  proposals  are 
blighted  grain  and  lean  calves  which  will 
insure  an  energy  famine. 

Price  controls  hold  down  the  price  at 
which  consumers  can  buy.  so  people  have 
no  economic  incentive  to  economize  on 
their  use  of  energy.  As  the  result  of  arti- 
ficial lower  prices,  the  demand  for  en- 
ergy is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  there 
were  no  price  controls.  Economists  do 
not  make  any  bones  about  the  law  of 
demand,  which  says  that  the  lower  the 
price,  the  greater  the  quantity  demand- 
ed. Price  controls  have  effects  that  are 
just  as  pernicious  on  supply,  because  the 
lower  the  price,  the  lower  the  profits  and 
the  lower  the  incentive  to  supply  energy 
and  develop  new  sources.  Just  the  threat 
of  price  controls  is  enough  to  introduce 
distortions  and  inefficiencies  into  the 
economy,  as  well  as  shortages. 

'Excess  profit"  taxes  are  a  euphemism 
for  the  confiscation  of  private  property. 
They  eliminate  the  incentive  and  ability 
to  make  the  investment  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  future  availability  of  energy. 
Talk  about  nationalization  has  the  same 
negative  effect  of  discouraging  oil  com- 
panies from  making  investments  today 
in  hopes  of  profits  tomorrow.  We  can 
already  see  effects  of  irresponsible  gov- 
ernment words  and  deeds  in  the  efforts 
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by  oil  companies  to  transfer  their  capi- 
tal into  businesses  with  a  lower  public 
profile  and  a  less  likelUiood  of  public 
confiscation. 

It  is  dlfQcult  in  the  light  of  past  and 
existing  realities  to  argue  that  such  pro- 
posals, as  bureaucrats  and  their  allies 
in  Congress  make,  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  assure  the  provision  of 
energy  resources  in  the  future.  But  it  Is 
easy  to  see  that  such  proposals  coincide 
with  the  interests  of  bureaucrats. 

To  put  it  simply  and  straightforward- 
ly, to  allow  market  forces  to  determine 
the  allocation  of  resources  does  not  In- 
crease the  demand  for  bureaucrats.  How- 
ever, the  bureaucrats'  proposals — price 
controls,  rationing,  regulation,  excess 
profit  taxes,  and  nationalization — all  In- 
crease the  demand  for  bureaucrats.  In  the 
last  15  years  especially,  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  to  find  and  use  a  large 
assortment  of  social  problems  and  crises 
ar,  ramps  for  the  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bureaucracy  has  to  grow  when 
in-ice  controls  are  enforced.  When  short- 
ages result  from  the  price  controls,  the 
bureaucracy  has  to  grow  more  In  order 
to  ration  the  commodities  that  are  in  ex- 
cess demand.  When  the  price  Incentives 
that  cause  the  proper  allocation  of  re- 
sources cannot  operate  because  of  the 
controls,  it  is  the  bureaucracy  that  pro- 
duces the  production  schedules  which 
are  forced  on  haple.ss  suppliers.  When 
the  profit  incentives  for  exploration  and 
investment  are  destroyed,  it  is  Federal 
bureaucrats  who  staff  a  nationalized  oil 
industiT. 

A  nationalized  oil  industry  could  not 
be  expected  to  have  any  higher  efficiency 
than  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  If  this  Con- 
gress tlalnks  an  oil  Industry  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service  is  In  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumer,  this 
Congress  had  best  be  prepared  for  the 
people's  wrath. 

The  lack  of  any  coincidence  between 
the  Interest  of  bureaucrats  and  the  In- 
terests of  the  public  is  underlined  by  the 
fact  that  bureaucratic  nests  are  so 
heavily  feathered  by  an  energy  crisis 
that  tlie  bureaucracy  has  no  incentive  to 
prevent  one.  As  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  on  September  4,  tlie 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  needlessly 
delaying  for  8  months  the  application  of 
modern  technology  to  the  Increased  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas.  Tlius  does  the 
FPC  continue  in  the  tradition  that  has 
produced  its  orUy  achievement — the  re- 
duction of  the  Nation's  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. As  Senator  Bartlett  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  on  August 
21,  1974,  the  result  of  the  PPCs  actions 
is  that  "exploratory  di-illing  for  gas  has 
declined  50  percent  over  the  lavst  two 
decades.  Resei-ves  have  decreased  stead- 
ily." In  his  remarks  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopolv,  Sen- 
ator Bartlett  made  the  startling  revel- 
aUon  that  "FPC  price  ceilings  brought 
forth  only  a  third  of  the  new  reserves 
which  would  have  been  developed  under 
market-clearing  conditions." 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  produced  a  two- 
thli-ds  decrease  in  our  reser\'es  of  natural 
gas.  how  can  this  Congress  in  good  faith 
even  mention  more  controls  as  the  solu- 


tion to  tlie  energj'  shortage  wliich  con- 
ti"ols  pi-oduced? 

The  curtailment  of  gas  supplies,  which 
is  the  direct  product  of  Government  reg- 
ulation, is  a  double  hammer  blow  to  the 
American  people.  It  both  raises  prices 
and  reduces  jobs.  It  throws  our  people 
out  of  jobs  at  the  same  time  that  it 
leads  to  higher  prices.  The  longer  sup- 
plies are  held  down  by  regulation,  tlie 
higher  the  price  must  eventually  be.  The 
longer  supplies  are  held  down  by  regula- 
tion, the  more  jobs  will  be  lost  in  In- 
dustries dependent  upon  natural  gas. 
Has  the  FPC  made  a  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  which 
would  offset  the  ti'emendous  costs  ttiat 
It  has  imposed  on  them?  Economist  Paul 
MacAvoy  of  MIT  and  now  on  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  Steven  Breyer 
of  Harvard  Law  School  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  this  way:  "Regulation  of  natural 
gas  has  hurt  consiunei-s  more  than  It 
has  helped." 

Although  many  scapegoats  for  the 
energy  crisis  have  been  proffered,  I  be- 
lieve the  best  case  can  be  nailed  on  the 
door  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  great  energy  'rip-off"  of  the 
American  people  began  with  legLslation 
in  1938  regulating  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies. Sixteen  years  later  the  Supreme 
Comt  reinterpreted  the  law  to  include 
natural  gas  producers.  Thus  was  the  price 
of  natural  gas  held  down  by  legislation. 
Consimiption  was  over  stimulated,  profits 
were  under  stimulated,  and  shortages 
were  inevitable. 

As  it  well  knows,  this  Congress  today 
is  stuck  with  a  problem  caused  by  a  Con- 
gress in  the  past — one  by  which  we  are 
not  bound.  We  cannot  avoid  the  fact 
that  regulating  the  price  of  natm-al  gas 
caused  known  supplies  to  be  used  at  a 
gi-eater  rate  and  reduced  the  profit  in- 
centive to  find  supplies  for  the  future. 
It  is  a  documented  fact  that  natural  gas 
exploration  declined.  We  all  know  that 
the  shortages  we  face  today  were  regu- 
lated upon  us. 

As  a  result  of  the  FPC  holding  down 
the  natural  gas  supply,  oil  had  to  step 
In  and  fill  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  demand  for  energy.  During  the 
time  that  the  demand  for  oil  increased 
as  more  people  heated  more  homes  and 
drove  more  cars  further  distances,  and 
more  factories  employed  more  people  in 
more  jobs,  the  oil  Industry  was  able  to 
Increase  supply  and  maintain  a  constant 
price.  But  once  more  people  and  more 
jobs  than  ever  before  were  dependent 
on  oil  supplies,  the  Government  began 
doing  to  the  oil  industry  what  it  had 
done  to  the  natural  gas  industry. 

The  accustomed  profitability  of  the  oil 
companies  was  reduced  by  the  1969  re- 
duction in  the  depletion  allowances. 
Next,  various  interventions  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  demand 
for  oil  products  was  rising  but  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  rate  at  which  supply  was 
increashig.  For  example,  at  the  same 
time  that  more  gasoline  was  needed  to 
travel  the  same  number  of  miles  because 
of  the  exhaust  emission  controls,  oil 
refinerj'.  construction  and  exploration 
for  cmde  oil  were  delayed  by  the  EPA. 
General  and  specific  uncertainties  intro- 
duced into  business  decisionmnking  con- 


ceniing  the  nature,  duration,  and  ex- 
tent of  each  and  every  present  and  po- 
tential Government  action  is  a  great 
impediment  to  the  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  American  energy  industr>-. 
Tills  Congress  should  listen  to  industry 
persomiel  when  they  tell  us  that  un- 
certainty about  the  behavior  of  Govein- 
ment  is  a  great  destabilizing  force  in  the 
economy. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  Government 
actions  that  I  have  outlined,  demand 
was  caused  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  sup- 
ply, thus  putting  an  upward  pressure  on 
price.  About  this  time  price  controls 
were  put  into  effect,  so  prices  could  not 
adjust  upward.  The  result  was  an  exce.ss 
demand  at  the  controlled  price— a 
shortfige. 

At  the  same  time,  consciously  or  not. 
otlier  bureaucrats  aided  the  success  of  the 
OPEC  monopoly  cartel.  For  example,  a 
vice  president  of  Bunker-Hunt  Oil  Co. 
testified  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
tliat  the  bargaining  power  of  U.S.  oil 
companies  in  their  negotiations  with  thf 
Arabs  was  weakened  by  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucrats  who  let  the  Arabs  know 
the  American  oil  companies  were  with- 
out the  support  of  tlieir  own  Governmem. 
Today  the  American  Govenunent  con- 
tinues to  contribute  to  the  succetvs  oi 
the  OPEC  cartel  by  policies  designed  to 
hold  down  the  supply  of  American  oil. 
If  this  Congress  would  see  to  it  that  the 
American  Government  treats  its  own  oil 
companies  as  well  as  it  treats  tlie  OPEC 
cartel,  that  cartel  would  be  dissolved  in 
an  expansion  of  American  oil  supplies 
that  would  result  from  removing  the  price 
contiol  on  American  oil.  The  Ai-abs  are 
Intelligent  enough  to  know  that  the  long- 
er we  hold  down  the  supply  of  our  own 
oil,  the  more  we  will  be  dependent  upon 
theirs  and  the  higher  the  price  they  can 
charge. 

We  all  know  that  tliere  are  sectois  in 
om-  bureaucracy  and  Government  that 
believe  in  the  international  redistribu- 
tion of  Income.  Tliere  are  many  people 
in  our  Government  who  were  taught  at 
their  imiversities  tliat  the  United  States 
is  a  neo-coloniahst  power  whose  wealth 
came  from  the  exploitation  of  "third- 
world"    countries.   These   people   would 
tend  to  feel  morally  compelled  to  side 
with  third  world  interests  against  Ameri- 
can   interests.    Perhaps    this    Congress 
should  investigate  whether  policies  art^ 
being  advanced  by  sectors  of  the  bureauc- 
racy that  circumvent  Congress  foreign 
aid  decisions.  Concern  should  be  aroused 
by  policies  that  result  in  above  market 
prices  for  Arab  oil  and  below  market 
prices  for  U.S.  oil.  Whether  intended  or 
not.  the  effect  of  discriminating  against 
om-  own  oil  companies  in  the  interest  of 
the  OPEC  cartel  is  to  redistribute  income 
and  jobs  from  Americans  to  the  third 
world.  Given  the  attitude  of  many  people 
In  the  State  Department,  which  can  ap- 
parently no  longer  even  appoint  its  own 
Assistant  Secretaries — as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Davis — without  approval 
from  the  third  world,  tlie  support  of  Arab 
oil  interests  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
is  a  way  of  forcing  more  foreign  aid  out 
of  the  American  people  than  they  aie 
willing  to  give. 

Whether  tlie  actions  of  bureaucrats 
again.st  the  interests  of  the  Ameilcan 
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people  go  this  far,  only  a  thorough 
tigation  by  Congress  can  tell, 
lieve  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
racy  has  benefited,  and  intends 
further,   from   a   domestic   shoi- 
natural  gr.s  and  oil  that  Governipent 
Droduced.  Unless  this  Congress 
restraint  over  the  buieaucracj 
continue  to  expand  the  bureaucipcy 
tcrcst  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer.  I,  for  one,  side  with 
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LEGISLATION  TO  LIBERALIZl :  BENE- 
FITS FOR  THE  BLINI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  [Jnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House.  t'i<  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Gonz/te7^  is  rec- 
0!?nlzed  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  SiJealc**- 
I  am  introducing  lesislation  that 
eralize  the  conditions  governing 
ity  of  blind  persons  to  receive 
insurance  benefits.  My  bill  woulc 
person  who  is  blind  to  qualify 
ability  insurance  paym.ents  after 
iix  quarters  under  social  security 
work,  and  it  would  allow  them 
tinue  to  di-aw  disability  benefits 
as  they  remain  blind,  irrespective 
earnings. 

Although  the  blind  are 
dicapped  many  are  able  and 
work.  They  want  to  be  produc 
to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
munity,    contributing    wliat 
However,  the  current  system 
them  from  working  since  they 
collect  disability  benefits  if 
and  they  usually  cannot  make 
money  in  a  job  to  survive 
ability    benefits;     thus    the 
usually  forced  to  remain 

I  hope  the  Social  Security 
mittee  will  give  this  bill  every 
eration  and  perhaps  we  can 
measure  of  relief  to  the  blind  be 
Congress  is  over. 


A     CONSTITUTION     FOR 
CITIZENS        OF        THE 
ISLANDS 


hich 
the 


the 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House,  Uu 
man  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
Lugo)  is  recognized  for  15  min 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker 
am   introducing   legislation   w 
authorize  the  Legislature  of 
Islands  to  call  and  organize  a 
tutional  convention  to  provide  a 
can  form  of  government  for 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  the 
of  their  own  constitution. 

This  is  a  multiple  historic  oc(casion — 
a  new  moment:  first,  in  that 
gress  of  the  United  States  by 
will  grant  to  the  people  of 
Islands  the  opportunity  for  the 
to  adopt  their  own  constitution!  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fundamental  jirinciple 
of  self-determination  and  hone  rule; 
second,  the  broad  bipartisan  sponsorship 
of  this  bill,  launching  it  beyond  my  pos- 
sible charge  of  political  consic  erations 
of  a  partisan  nature;  third,  the  contin- 
uing demonstration  by  the  Cor  gress  of 
its  deep  concern  and  Interest  In  the  pro- 
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motion  of  the  fullest  measure  of  inter- 
nal self-government  lor  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  that  a  period  of 
merely  3  yeare  has  elapsed  since  the 
Congress  granted  to  the  Vii-gin  Islands 
the  right  of  representation  in  this  House 
through  an  elected  delegate. 

This  bill  is  very  si?nificp.nt  in  fur- 
therance of  tlie  progiess  to  more  au- 
tonomy for  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  policy 
to  which  the  Congress  has  demonstrated 
its  firm  commitment  as  evidenced  by 
the  passage  in  1968  of  the  Elective  Gov- 
ernor Act,  and  in  1972  of  th«*  act  gi-ant- 
ing  the  Virgin  Islands  an  elective  dele- 
gate in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Since  tlie  pa-ssage  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  1954  tlio 
Virgin  Islands  have  demonstrated  their 
political  maturity  and  an  ability  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  resulting  m  the 
confidence  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
passage  of  the  Elective  Governor  Act 
and  the  delegate  bill  heieinbefore  re- 
ferred to.  Thus,  this  bill  to  authorize  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  adopt 
their  own  constitution  must  be  regarded 
as  the  near  culmination  of  tlie  constitu- 
tional .'^teps  to  full  internal  self-govern- 
ment. 

However,  let  me  stress  the  point  that 
this  bill  will  not  alter  in  any  way  the 
constitutional  status  or  relationship  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  People  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1965,  \^-hich 
v.as  reiterated  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1972,  expressed  their  will  con- 
cerning their  relationship  with  the 
United  States  of  America  in  a  resolution 
containing   the   following   declarations: 

a.  The  People  of  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
apposed  to  Independence;  and 

b.  The  People  of  the  Virgin  Islands  desire 
to  have  the  Virgin  Islands  remain  an  unin- 
corporated territory  under  th«  constitu- 
tional system  of  the  United  States  with  the 
fullest  measure  of  Internal  self-government 
and  In  the  closest  as.«oclaf  Ion  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Congres.sman 
Phiup  Burton,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affaii-s,  and  to  my  many  other 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for 
their  cosponsorship  of  this  legislation. 
This  proves  that  there  are  no  partisan 
political  considerations  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  remiss  to  sum- 
marize briefly  the  constitutional  history' 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  As  most  of  you 
are  aware,  these  islands  were  acquired  in 
1917  from  Denmark  for  security  reasons 
arising  out  of  World  War  I  fears  con- 
cerning the  best  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  By  the  act  of  March  3, 
1917,  the  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  an  officer  of  tlie  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  govern  the  islands,  and 
pursuant  to  that  authority  Naval  Gov- 
ernors administeied  the  islands  under 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  from  1917 
to  1931.  Then  by  Executive  ordei'  the 
President  transferred  the  islands  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  Marcli  18, 
1931.  However,  not  imtU  the  1936 
Organic  Act  did  the  People  of  the  Vir- 


gin Islands  begin  to  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  identified  with  internal  self- 
government.  The  act  of  March  1917  had 
continued  in  force  and  effect  the  laws 
and  the  colonial  policy  of  Danish  ryl". 
The  giant  steps  forward  on  the  rond  to 
more  self-government  taken  in  193  i 
organized  the  territory  and  inc!u*;d  ih  • 
following  provisions : 

(a)  elimination  of  the  Governor's  power  lo 
<l:s=olve  the  le^.<?lBture: 

( '.) »  abolition  of  the  Governor's  power  \.n 
appoint  member.s  of  t;ie  legislature: 

(C)  revision  of  tlie  electoral  franchls",  sy.s- 
tcm  by  the  abo'ition  of  property  aiid  in- 
come qualifications;  the  inclusion  of  the  re- 
quirement of  the  U.S.  citizenship  and  ihe 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  E  iglish  Uv- 
guagc;  and  exten.s!oa  of  the  rlglit  to  vot?  i  > 
women  for  the  first  time; 

(d)  permanent  tran.=ier  of  -I'.-^er.lFlon  cf 
the  administration  of  the  Territory  to  Ih- 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior;  &nd 

(e)  extension  of  certain  portloJis  oi  t'.  <- 
U.S.  Bill  of  Rights,  Including  du.e  process  cT 
law:  equal  protection  of  the  law:  tlic  rlgh!. 
to  coun'.el  in  criminal  prosecutions;  aud  pro- 
hibition of  expost  facto  law.s  en^  bill-  cf  at- 
tainder. 

The  193C  Organic  Act  was  amended 
many  times,  on  each  occasion  in  com- 
pliance with  tlie  enlightened  policy  of 
more  self-government  for  the  peorlo  of 
the  Vii-gin  Islands.  But  it  was  in  195' 
tliat  the  Cougre.ss  made  a  corarlste  re- 
vision of  the  Organic  Act,  and  from  that 
date  it  has  been  periodicnil  expanded  to 
provide  even  greater  self-government 
and  self-determination  for  the  people  oi 
the  Virgin  Islands.  This  process  cal- 
minated  in  the  passage  of  legislation  i'.i 
1968  which  provided  for  an  elective 
Governor,  commencing  with  the  197'J 
general  election  and  every  4  years  there- 
after, and  legislation  in  1972  giving  the 
territorj-  an  elected  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  this  proc- 
ess has  led  to  ihe  conclusion  that  the 
Cougre.ss,  instead  of  periodically  amend- 
ing the  Organic  Act  of  tlie  Virgin  Islands, 
in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  shoidd  authorize 
a  comprehensive  review  and  assessment 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  People 
of  the  Vii-gin  Islands,  and  that,  in  keep- 
ing with  established  precedents  under 
the  democratic  system,  the  People  of  the 
Vu-gin  Islands  should  be  authorized  by 
the  Congres-s  to  adopt  their  own  con- 
stitution in  convention  assembled. 

In  1964  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  passed  and  the  Governor  ap- 
proved the  act  which  created  the  first 
constitutional  convention  of  the  terri- 
tory. This  convention  adopted  eight  ma- 
jor proposals  and  petitioned  the  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
so  that  the  people  could  enjoy  these  con- 
stitutional advances.  The  Congress 
granted  five  of  the  eight  proposals; 
namely,  first,  an  elective  governor;  sec- 
ond, abolition  of  the  limitation  on  voting 
for  legislative  members  at  large;  third, 
elective  delegate  to  the  Congress; 
fourth,  abolition  of  the  veto  of  local  laws 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  fifth,  grant  of  authority  to  the  leg- 
islature to  fix  the  salary  of  its  members. 
The  Congress  has  not  acted  on  the  re- 
quests for  the  right  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  nor  authorized 
the    appointment    of    the    government 
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comptroller  by  the  Governor  with  the 
iidvice  and  consent  of  the  Viigin  Islands 
Legislature;  nor  granted  the  right  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  by  local  legisla- 
tion, by  referendum,  or  i)y  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day recognizes  the  basic  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  the  consent  of 
tile  governed,  and  authorizes  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  organize  a 
government  pursuant  to  a  constitution 
of  their  own  adoption  as  provided  in  the 
bill.  Section  2(a)  authorizes  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution, which  shall  provide  for  a  repub- 
lican form  of  govenmient  and  shall  In- 
clude a  bill  of  rights.  Section  2tb)  re- 
quires members  of  the  convention  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  quali- 
fied voters  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Section 
2(c)   authorizes  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  determine  by  law  how 
the  members  of  the  convention  shall  be 
selected.  Section  2(d)  requires  the  con- 
vention to  submit  the  constitution  to  the 
voters  in  a  referendum  for  approval  or 
disapproval  and  further  provides  that 
tlie  referendum  shall  be  conducted  as 
pro\ided  under  Virgin  Islands  law.  Ap- 
proval must  be  by  majority  of  voters  par- 
ticipating in  the  referendiun,  whereupon 
the  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Governor  for  a  detei-mination  whether 
it  complies  with  the  specified  conditions 
in  section  2<a).  Section  2(e)    requires 
action  by  the  President  within  60  calen- 
dar days  after  the  date  of  submission  to 
him,  and  If  his  detemiination  is  in  the 
affirmative,  the  constitution  takes  effect 
upon  promulgation  of  such  determina- 
tion. 

Finally,  section  2(f)  provides  tliat  this 
constitution  would  supersede  all  such 
provisions  of  the  Organic  Acts  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  as  may  be  Inconsistent 
tlierewith. 

This  approach  is  well  reasoned  and 
deliberate.  It  is  designed  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  home  rule  and  to  en- 
courage the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  exercise  their  basic  rights  of  self- 
determination. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  look  with  favor  and 
affirmatively  consider  these  noble  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


SHOULD  ARTHUR  BURNS  EE  GOD? 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  New 
York  City's  financial  troubles  have 
mounted,  tlie  newspapers  ha^e  been 
filled  with  speculation  about  what  a 
Washington  bureaucrat— Dr.  Arthur 
PiuriLs — would  or  would  not  do  to  rescue 
tlie  city. 

While  the  reports  have  been  conflict- 
ing from  day  to  day,  they  all  point  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Burns,  as  Cliuirman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  unlimited 
povver  to  provide  flmtncial  salvation— 
not  only  to  New  York  City,  but  to  banks 
and  corporations. 


For  example,  a  recent  Lssue  of  Elec- 
trical World  carried  a  story  aiaout  plans 
for  emergency  loans  to  the  electric  util- 
ity industry  by  the  Federal  Resei-ve.  Ear- 
lier, there  was  a  lot  of  publicity  atwut 
the  F'ederal  Reserve's  bailout  of  the  var- 
ious real  estate  investment  trusts  in 
which  the  banks  had  invested  so  much  in 
recent  years.  And  then  there  is  the  well- 
known  Franklin  National  case  where  the 
Federal  Reserve  poured  in  $1.75  billion. 
There  are  other  reports  of  bailouts  or 
potential  bailouts  of  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

All  of  these  decisions — to  bail  out  or 
not  to  bail  out — are  being  made  appar- 
ently by  one  man — the  Chaii-man  of  tlie 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  They  are  not 
decisions  being  made  by  the  435  elected 
Members  of  the  Congress  or  even  by  the 
currently  ajipointed  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  to  say  some  of 
these  projects  have  not  been  worthy  en- 
.deavors,  but  the  real  question  is  where 
the  deci.nionmaking  process  should  lie.  Is 
it  really  proper  that  Dr.  Bm-ns  exercises 
God-lilie  powers — the  power  to  decide 
whether  New  York  City  survives  finan- 
cially or  defaults,  and  whether  or  not  a 
multibillion-dollar  banking  corporation 
and  speculators  prosper  or  fall? 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Domestic  Mone- 
tary Policy  Subcommittee — of  which  I 
am  chaii-man — successfully  reported  leg- 
islation which  would  have  required  the 
allocation  of  some  of  the  Nation's  avail- 
able credit  to  areas  of  greatest  need  such 
as  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
This  bill  was  attacked  with  great  vehe- 
mence by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
its  chairman.  In  fact,  after  a  late  night 
appearance  before  the  full  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing  Committee  by  Dr. 
Bums,  the  legislation  was  scuttled. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its 
Chairman  did  not  want  the  Congress 
taking  away  any  of  its  power — or  even 
sharing  the  power— in  the  area  of  credit 
allocation.  This  Is  a  power  that  Dr. 
Bums  and  his  colleagues  within  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  want  left  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  world  of  Dr.  Bums,  It  is  wrong 
for  the  Congress  to  require  the  allocation 
of  credit  to  the  poor,  but  it  is  all  right  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  allocate 
billions  to  banks,  utilities,  and  corpora- 
tions by  either  direct  or  indirect  means. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
dangerous  situation.  Wliile  many  may  be 
concerned   about  the  unbridled   power 
which  the  executive  branch  has  taken 
unto  itself  in  recent  years,  there  is  not 
enough  consideration  being  given  to  the 
impossibly  broad  powers  which  the  Fed- 
eral   Reserve    exercises — without    prior 
approval  and  witliout  even  consultation 
with  the  Congress  or  other  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  learn  the  details  even  montlis 
and  years  after  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
engaged  in  these  activities  such  as  the 
bailout  of  the  Frar.klin  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  situation  which 
the  Congress  should  correct.  I  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  August  18 
issue  of  New  York  magazine  which  bears 
on  this  subject  and  which  appeared  in 
that  magazine  imder  the  headline,  'If 
Only  New  York  Were  a  *Reit'." 


If  Only  New  Turk  Were  a  '  Reit' 
It's  a  shame  that  Abe  Beame  isn't  manag- 
ing a  "Relf— a  real-estate  InvestmenL 
trust— instead  of  a  city.  All  bed  have  to  do 
Is  take  his  problems  to  Federal  Reserve  bos.s 
Arthur  Burns.  And  the  Fed,  on  past  perform- 
ance, would  come  galloping  to  the  rescue. 

That  is  precisely  what  happened  when  tlie 
Kelts  got  into  deep  trouble  last  spring  aid 
summer.  Banks  were  loaded  with  their  paper. 
The  Fed  was  warned  of  tlie  dire  consequences 
to  the  real-estate  industry,  as  well  as  to  bank 
assets,  if  credit  on  Relts  was  withdrawn.  The 
agency  quickly  responded,  calling  up  bank, 
around  the  country  and  recommending  thu; 
they  retaui  their  credit  lines.  The  big  credit- 
holders  on  the  Reils  went  along,  and  so,  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  the  Relts  have  been 
given  a  reprieve. 

But  the  Fed  clearly  has  no  such  compn.-i- 
slon  for  New  York.  Not  only  has  the  Fed 
rejected  New  York's  plea.s  for  direct  help,  buu 
we're  told,  the  Fed  has  given  no  cncourage- 
menr  to  institutional  in-.estors  who  liave 
called  to  inquire  about  participating  in  "Ble 
MAC"  bond  offerings.  Some  in.stltutl<,n.s,  v.c 
hear.  -Aere  actually  dlscouragrd  from  buyir.t 
them. 

"Tlic  Fed  doe.-^n't  .seem  to  give  a  damn 
what  happens  to  New  York  City."  an  ofTlcial 
of  a  Midwestern  bank  told  me.  "Thafs  hard}.', 
an  hidncement  to  buy  'Big  MAC  bond.?." 

I  sjjoke  to  the  chairman  of  one  t-'outh- 
westeni  bank,  which  had  con.^ldered  takin>: 
down  .some  "Big  MAC  "bonds,  but  then  re- 
jected the  idea.  -The  Fed,"  he  sjtld.  "doesn't 
tell  you  not  to  buy  them.  But  unlike  th.' 
Reits.  there's  no  encouragement.  It's  a  sin  or 
omi.si.ion,  not  commission,  but  that  lack  or 
euthusia.=;m  raises  questions." 

Some  speculate  that  the  Fed,  more  pai'.i •■- 
ularly  Its  chairman,  is  politically  motivated, 
re.sponding  to  a  coherent,  premeditated  anti- 
New  York  City  strategy  within  the  Fortl 
adminlstr.ition.  Burns  is  presumed  to  bf 
disinterested,  nonpolltical,  supposedly  cmi- 
cerned  only  with  ensuring  a  smooth-ruiniUiK 
economy.  But  his  actions  in  Ignoring  the 
city's  financial  plight,  some  believe,  could 
well  reflect  the  hard  line  taken  against  New 
York  by  both  President  Ford  aud  Treasury 
Secretary  Simon. 

The  answer  to  the  city'.-;  problejns  -If  oiu> 
can  e.xpcct  consistency  from  Burns — may  well 
be  for  New  York  to  turn  ifelf  iiuo  a  re-.t'.- 
estate  investment  tru.st. 


A  DEMOCRATIC  ALTERNATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  ONeill." 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ml'.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  tlit- 
recess  some  Members  may  have  missed 
a  timely  and  enlightened  article  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times — August  17— 
entitled  "A  Democratic  Alternative. "  bv 
Wilham  V.  Shannon.  It  succinctly  ex- 
plains what  our  distinguished  Speaker  i.^ 
doing  to  Insure  that  Members  of  Coiigrets 
play  a  more  active  and  creative  role  in  our 
Government  and  facilitate  a  united  cam- 
paign of  substance  and  action  in  the 
forthcoming  Presidential  election. 

The  project  has  been  very  favorably 
and  entliusiastically  received  and  the 
Speaker  is  to  be  applauded  for  his  leader- 
ship in  tills  effort,  wltli  which  we  on 
the  Democratic  side  are  fully  cooperat- 
ing. 

Tlie  article  follows : 

A  Democratic  Aliehn.wivi. 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washington,  August  16.— Speaker  Car! 
Albert  Is  making  headway  with  a  plan  that 
could  significantly  influence  the  1976  cant- 
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palgn  and.  If  his  party  wins,  the 
months  of  a  new  Democratic 

Traditionally,  Democratic  leaderfe 
gress  have  had  little  to  do  with 
party  affairs.  Holding  safe  seats 
they  have  Jogged  along  their  own 
paths,  leavbig  political  Initiatives 
nors  and  ambitious  Individual 

Speaker  Albert,  however.  Is  a  llbetal 
crat  deeply  committed  to  his  party  s 
My  Judgment  Is  that  he  would  like 
final    terra    as    Speaker   with    a    " 
President  lii   the   White   House    li 
Legislative  accomplishments  tken 
deem  the  frustrations  be  has 
during   four   years    as    Speaker 
Nison     Administration 
greatly  Increased  Democratic  majorfty 
Congress — that    have    persisted 
Ford  Admlnistratiou. 

In  his  view,   ll   is   next   to 
arrive  at  agreemeut  on  bills  that 
must  satisfy  most  Democrats  but 
cause  of  the  Presidential 
Mr.  Ford  and  the  Republican  mln^ 
a  Democrat  In  the  White  House 
problem  would  disappear. 

If  unemployment  is  still  at  8 
Inflation  Is  undiminished  In  the 
Mr.  Albert  believes   that  these   w 
overriding  issues  of  the  campaign, 
his  party  to  have  a  credible 
it  can  present  to  the  country.  It 
only  be  credible  In  its  Intellectua 
tlons   but   also   legislatively 
better  way  to  prepare  such  a  plat^i 
to  set  the  Democratic  committee 
In  the  House  and  their  staffs  to  w 
ln£  It  now? 

Writing  to  committee  chalrmeu 
19.  the  Speaker  said.  "Our  aim 
develop  the  basis  for  a  platform 
members  of  Congress,  the 
date,  and  the  majority  of  our  part  r 
brace  to  the  greatest  extent 

In  the  past,  he  pointed  out, 
members  of  Congress,  who  are  key 
translating  any  program  into  actukl 
tlon,  have  participated  Incidentally 
all  in  drafting  the  party  platform. 
Identlal  candidate  after  his  conv 
tory    hurriedly    expands    his    own 
speechwriters  and  idea  men.  If  he 
election,  he  assembles  additional 
made  up  of  diverse  experts  who 
not  know  one  another  and  whose 
ship    with    the    President-elect's 
with  Congress  varies  "from  nor 
modest." 

"After  the  election,  the  result 
procedure  Is  a  delay  of  from  six 
a  year  (in  formulating  the  new 
Lion's  legislative  program)  and  the 
loses    the    advantage    of    his 
Speaker  Albert  observed. 

To  avoid  these  results  In  the 
Democratic  victory  next  year,  Mr 
■aked  the  committee  chairmen  to 
him    "speciflc   programs,    policies 
posed  legislation"   within  each 
Jurisdiction    that    could   be   enacted 
next  Congress.  He  asked  for  rough 
ary  surveys  by  Oct.  1  and  final 
next  spring.  He  Intends  to  submit 
ports    to    next    year's    Democratic 
committee   and   to   the   p>arty's 
candidate  as  the  basis  for  a  united 

Since    the    Individual    committed 
proceed  in  the  same  Intellectual 
Speaker  appointed  Dr.  Joseph  P 
a  former  president  of  Queens  CoUfg 
special  assistant  to  define  common 
assumptions  regarding  gross 
tict,  employment,  and  money  supijly 
mer  New  York  State  Housing 
and  chairman  of  the  Home  Loan 
during  the  Kennedy  Admlnistratiofi 
Murray  is  an  intellectual  wise  in  t 
Capitol  Hill. 

The    endorsement    by    iaaueutlal 
Democrats  of  the  Albert  initiative 
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remarkably  and  vmlformly  enthusiastic,  run- 
ning the  gamut  from  Representative  George 
Mahon,  the  fairly  conservative  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  to  Represen- 
tative PhUlip  Burton,  the  decidedly  liberal 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

It  Is  the  cheap  fashion  to  deride  the  Im- 
portance of  party  platforms.  But  they  are 
essential  to  the  debate  on  issues.  A  platform 
substantially  written  by  the  men  and  women 
who  would  be  responsible  for  enacting  it  the 
following  year  would  be  a  new  departure  in 
American  politics  and  a  significant  gain  for 
party  responsibility.  The  Albert  plan  is  based 
on  the  recognition  that  our  Government,  if 
ii  is  to  be  effective,  has  to  be  a  Presidential 
government  but  one  in  which  Congress  plays 
an  active  and  creative  role. 

It  is  also  based  on  the  Speaker's  shrewd 
political  Insight  that  while  President  Ford 
is  planning  to  run  next  year  against  Con- 
gress, the  public  Is  weary  of  stalemate  and 
Government  by  veto.  Instead,  the  voters  may 
respond  to  a  Democratic  candidate  who 
promises  to  work  with  Congress  and  who 
rvais  on  a  platform  that  Congress  will  carry 
out  because  its  majority  party  members 
wTote  most  of  it. 


EMERGENCY  AID  FOR  HOSPITALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch>  is  rec- 
o!?nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Bi^.  Speaker,  iu  many  parts 
ol  the  country  the  outpatient  depart- 
ments of  our  voluntary  hospitals  have 
mcreasingly  been  called  on  to  meet  the 
routine  and  emergency  medical  needs  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  working  poor. 
Because  many  of  these  patients  do  not 
have  either  medicaid  eligibility  or  healtli 
insurance,  the  voluntary  hospitals  that 
have  made  the  largest  contribution  to 
the  care  of  these  groups  have  incurred 
the  largest  outpatient  department  and 
emergency  room  deficits.  In  some  cases, 
these  deficits  have  represented  an  in- 
tolerable fiscal  burden  that  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  the  institutions.  Figm'es 
obtained  tluough  the  American  Hospital 
Association  show  a  nationwide  deficit 
of  approximately  $220  milhon  in  fiscal 
1974.  And  the  problem  is  growing.  Only 
last  month  the  State  of  Maryland,  whose 
reported  deficits  in  1974  were  $10  million, 
reported  nuinlng  a  deficit  of  over  $15 
million  this  year.  Therefore,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  to  assist  the  hospitals 
that  are  in  the  most  serious  financial 
straits  as  a  result  of  the  free  simbulatory 
care  they  have  furnished  to  the  poor. 
Such  action  is  not  without  precedent. 
Similar  legislation  was  enacted  in  1972 
to  rescue  certain  medical  .<;chools  that 
were  in  financial  distress. 

The  problem  is  but  one  symptom  of 
our  Nation's  deepening  health  care  cri- 
sis. It  stems  in  part  from  the  shortage 
of  family  practitioners,  especially  in  ur- 
ban areas,  and  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  many  poor  people  must  seek  free 
medical  care  because  they  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  pay  for  it.  In  some  cases 
the  individual  has  health  insurance  but 
it  covers  his  health  costs  only  if  he  enters 
the  hospital  as  an  inpatient. 

Permanent  solutions  to  these  problem.s 
must  await  the  enactment  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program.  Li  the  mean- 
time, we  can  not  ignore  the  developing 
crisis.  Financial  assistance  must  be  pro- 
vided if  the  mo.st  critically  affected  hos- 


pitals are  to  remain  In  operation  and 
continue  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of 
the  poor  in  their  communities.  If  relief 
is  not  provided  quicldy,  some  hospitals 
will  have  little  choice  but  to  curtail  their 
outpatient  services  so  that  some  people 
will  go  without  care  while  others  will  be 
hospitalized  urmecessarily,  a  course 
which,  if  chosen  by  great  numbers  of 
patients  who  have  eligibility  for  inpa- 
tient care  under  Government  programs 
could  cost  the  Goveriunent  dearly.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  the  average 
outpatient  visit  costs  $50  in  service.  The 
average  day  in  a  hospital  bed  costs  close 
to  $240. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  to  meet  this 
problem  is  a  temporary,  emergency 
measure.  It  would  authorize  grants  total- 
ling not  more  than  $200  million  a  year 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Only 
those  hospitals  whose  financial  viability 
is  threatened  by  their  outpatient  losses 
could  qualify  fo-  aid.  If,  at  tlie  end  of  the 
period  of  3  yeai-s,  national  health  insur- 
ance has  not  provided  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  reassess  the  hospitals'  financial  posi- 
tion and  the  appropriateness  of  Federal 
assistance.  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment has  imdertaken  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  financing  outpatient  hospital 
care  so  that  we  will  have  OTA's  findings 
and  conclusions  to  consider  at  that  time. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  my  bill  to  sup- 
plant the  efforts  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernment or  the  financial  aid  being  pro- 
vided by  private  organizations.  In  New 
York,  for  example.  Blue  Cross  is  requii-ed 
by  State  law  to  help  finance  part  of  th? 
losses  being  incurred  in  the  State's  out- 
patient departments  and  emergency 
rooms  and  I  believe  such  aid  should  be 
contiiiued.  Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing would  assist  only  those  hos- 
pitals that  can  provide  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  existing  public  and  private  ef- 
forts to  meet  their  outpatient  depart- 
ment and  emergency  room  losses  will  be 
continued.  In  addition,  determining 
whether  a  given  hospital  will  qualify  foi' 
an  emergency  grant,  and  the  amount  of 
any  such  grant,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
would  take  into  account  the  degree  to 
wliich  the  hospital  has  sought  aid  from 
other  potential  sources  as  well  as  the 
seriousness  of  its  financial  situation. 

The  legislation  would  contain  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  : 

Fir^t.  Authorize  annual  appropriations 
of  $200  million  to  make  grants  under  the 
proposal  for  fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  and 
1978. 

Second.  Permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  gi-ant  to  a  hospital  only  if  it : 

Is  operated  by  an  organization  othei" 
than  a  governmental  entity; 

Is  in  financial  straits  because  it  has 
provided  free  medical  care  to  outpa- 
tients— including  emergency  room  pa- 
tients— Vvho  are  neither  eligible  to  have 
payments  made  for  such  services  by  a 
public  or  private  program  nor  able  to  pay 
for  such  care  out  of  their  own  resources : 

Participates  in  medicare  and  medicaid; 

Makes  an  essential  contribution.  In  the 
area  It  serves,  to  the  care  of  medically 
Indigent  pei-sons  who  ai-e  neither  eligible 
under  medicare  nor  medicaid;  and 
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Obtains  assurances  satisfactoi-y  to  the 
Secretary  that  no  public  or  private  party 
will  reduce  any  financial  aid  to  the  hos- 
pital that  would  have  been  provided  in 
the  absence  of  a  grant  under  the  pro- 
posal. 

Third.  In  determining  wliether  a  hos- 
pital that  meets  the  above  requirements 
will  be  awarded  a  grant  and  the  amount 
of  any  such  grant,  the  Secretary  would 
take  into  account: 

The  amount  of  the  loss  incurred  in 
providing  outpatient  services  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  threatens  the  finan- 
cial viability  of  the  hospital; 

The  degree  to  wliich  the  hospital  seeks 
to  stiengthen  its  financial  condition  by 
maximizing  collections  from  patients 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  some  or  all  of  the 
care  they  receive — whether  as  Inpatients 
or  as  outpatients — and  by  seeking  to  ob- 
tain funds  that  might  be  made  avail- 
able by  otiier  public  and  private  sources: 
and 

Such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretai-y 
may  prescribe  in  order  to  can-y  out  the 
purposes  of  the  proposal  in  a  manner 
tliat  it  is  consistent  with  the  efficient 
delivery  of  high  quality  care. 

This  legislation  is  mtended  to  be  tem- 
porary, to  solve  a  crisis  that  must  be 
dealt  witli  without  delay  while  the  per- 
manent solution  of  national  health  In- 
surance is  still  In  the  future. 

We  must  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  needs  of  those  they 
serve.  The  vital  services  tliey  perfoi-m  in 
their  communities  by  providing  medical 
care  to  the  workhig  poor  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  curtailed. 

I  hope  tliat  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  emergency  aid  legislation  and  that 
early  hearings  will  be  held  to  begin  work 
on  solving  this  health  care  crisis. 


$50,000  death  benefit  to  the  survivors  of 
both  law  enfoi-cement  officers  and  fire- 
men who  die  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
Identical  legislation,  HR.  11321,  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  93d  Congress. 
Those  Members  of  Congress  w^ho  wish 
to  testify  or  who  are  desirous  of  sub- 
mitting prepared  statements  for  inclu- 
sion into  the  heai-ing  record  should  ad- 
dress theu-  request  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  room  2139.  Raybura  House 
Office  Building. 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  SEPTEM- 
BER  18  AND  19,  1975,  FOR  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  IMMIGRATTON,  CITI- 
ZENSHIP, AND  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

The  SPEAKER  ;  o  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  Oi  -  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Peim.sylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg> 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  my  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration,  Citizenship,  and  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Committee  on  ttie 
JudlciaiT  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
September  18  and  19,  1975,  to  consider 
legislation  amending  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Conti-ol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  to 
provide  death  benefits  to  sui-vivors  of 
public  safety  offlcere  who  die  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  The  hearing  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  September  18  In  room 
2237,  and  Fi-lday  the  hearing  will  com- 
mence at  the  same  time  in  room  2226. 

The  primai-y  bills  under  consideration 
will  be  H.R.  365  which  provides  a  $50,000 
gi-atuity  to  the  survivors  of  firefighters, 
and  H.R.  366  which  provides  similar  ben- 
efits to  the  survivors  of  law  enforcement 
officers.  This  gi-atuity  would  be  payable 
whenever  the  public  safety  officer  dies  In 
the  performance  of  hazardous  duty. 

Also  considered  will  be  H.R.  3544  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  chaiimaii 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Peter  W. 
RoDiNo,  and  this  bill  would  provide  a 
CXXt 1766— Part  22 


U.S.   POLICY   AT  THE   U.N.  SPECIAL 
SESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\ious  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
n.an  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  Members'  attention 
the  text  of  Secretaiy  Kissinger's  speech 
on  "Global  Ck)nsensus  and  Economic  De- 
velopment." which  was  delivered  by  Am- 
bassador Moynihan  at  the  opening  of  the 
special  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Over  the  past  2  years  discussion  of  the 
international  economic  oi^der  have  led 
to  sharp  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  many  developing  countries. 
Tliis  atmosphere  of  confrontation  was 
at  its  worst  during  the  Special  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  held  In  May  of 
1974.  At  that  time,  the  group  of  77  de- 
veloping comitries  pushed  through  the 
Assembly  a  sweeping  series  of  proposals 
collectively  known  as  the  "New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order,"  and  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse was  to  strike  a  negative  and  de- 
fensive posture,  especially  on  the  doc- 
trinaire level. 

Fortunately,  the  past  several  months 
have  witnessed  a  softening  and  reconsid- 
eration of  the  position  of  both  the  de- 
veloped and  the  developing  nations. 
Many  developing  nations  now  appear  to 
realize  that  parts  <rf  the  "New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order"  are  not  neces- 
sarily In  their  economic  interest.  For  Its 
part,  the  U.S.  Government  has  juit  com- 
pleted an  in-depth  reconsideration  of  its 
foreign  economic  policy  iu  order  to  find 
a  basis  for  accommodation  with  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

A  number  of  House  Members  and  Sen- 
ators had  meetings  with  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  other  administration  officials 
over  the  past  several  months  In  order  to 
exchange  ideas  on  the  shape  of  the  new 
U.S.  |X)hcy.  At  tiiose  meetiixgs,  in  wliich  I 
was  privileged  to  participate,  the  view 
was  frequently  expressed  that  the  United 
States  should  avoid  fruitless  debate  on 
broad  theoretical  questions,  and  should 
instead  concentrate  on  specific  steps 
which  the  United  States  would  favor  to 
help  solve  the  problems  of  the  developing 
countries.  Secretai-y  Kissinger's  speech 
followed  that  approach.  The  product  of 
intense  inter-agency  debate,  as  well  as 
executive-legislation  dLscussion,  the 
speech  represents  a  sisniflcant  evolution 
in  U.S.  policy  and  a  soimd  basis  from 
which  the  United  States  and  otliei-  in- 
dustrial nations  can  seek  accord  with  the 
developing  nations  ou  constructive  steps 
to  be  taken  to  lemedy  the  defects  of  the 


international  economic  order  as  we  have 
known  it. 

Secretary  Kissinger  and  the  many 
other  Government  officials  who  helped 
prepare  the  sjieech  are  to  be  commended 
for  avoiding  the  strategy  of  "going  into 
opposition"  unnecessarily,  and  for  initi- 
ating a  new  U.S.  economic  policy  toward 
the  developing  world  that  is  responsive 
to  the  recent  changes  in  international 
economic;  relations  and  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  1970s. 

The  test  of  Secretary  Kissinger's  ad- 
dress as  read  by  Amba.ssador  Moynihan 
follows : 

Ol«jb.\l  Consensus  and  Economji 
Developmztjt 
(Addiesa   by   the   Honorable   Henry  A.   Kis- 
singer,   Secretary    of    State,    Before    the 
Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  September  1,  1975) 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  dis- 
tinguished collesLgues,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
We  assemble  here  this  week  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Improve  the  condition  of  mankind. 
We  can  let  this  opportiuiity  slip  away,  or  v.e 
can  respond  to  it  with  vlston  and  common 
sense. 

The  United  States  has  made  its  choice. 
There  are  no  panaceas  avaUable — only  clial- 
lengvB.  Tlie  proposals  that  I  shaU  announce 
today  on  behalf  of  President  Ford  are  a  pro- 
gram of  practical  steps,  ref^ondtng  to  the 
expressed  concerns  of  developing  countries. 
We  huve  made  a  major  effort  to  develop  an 
agenda  for  effective  Intematlontd  action:  we 
are  prepared  in  turn  to  consider  the  proposals 
of  others.  But  the  United  Slates  Is  committe<l 
to  a  constructive  effort. 

For  some  time  the  technical  capacity  ha.< 
existed  to  provide  a  tolerable  standard  of  life 
for  the  world's  four  billion  people.  But  we — 
the  word  community — must  shape  the  poUti- 
cal  will  to  do  so.  Pbr  man  stands  not  siinply 
at  a  plateau  of  technical  ability;  be  stands 
at  a  point  of  moral  choice.  When  the  ancient 
dream  of  mankind^a  world  without  poverty 
— becomes  a  possibility,  our  profoimd  moral 
convict  Ions  make  it  aibo  our  duty.  And  the 
convening  of  this  special  session  t>ears  wit- 
ness that  economic  progress  has  become  a 
central  and  urgent  concern  of  international 
relations. 

The  global  order  of  colonial  power,  that 
lasted  through  centuries,  has  now  disap- 
peared: the  cold  war  dlvLslon  of  the  world 
Into  two  rigid  blocs  has  now  also  broken 
down  and  major  changes  have  taken  place  In 
the  International  economy.  We  now  live  In  a 
world  of  some  160  nations.  We  live  In  an  en- 
vironment of  continuing  conflicts,  proliferat- 
ing weapons,  new  Ideological  divisions  and 
economic  rivalry.  The  developing  nationf^ 
have  stated  their  claim  for  a  greater  role, 
for  more  control  over  their  economic  destiny. 
and  for  a  Ji«t  share  tn  global  prosperity.  The 
economicaUy  advanced  nations  have  r rated 
their  claim  for  reUable  supplies  of  energy. 
raw  materials,  and  oUier  products,  at  a  fair 
price;  they  seek  stable  economic  relation^ip.<- 
and  expanding  world  trade,  for  these  are  Im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  their  own  iocio- 
lie^. 

Tliese  economic  i;isues  h.ive  already  be- 
come tiie  subject  of  mounting  coiifro;uii- 
tlons — enilj.vgo&s,  cartels,  seizures,  counter- 
measures,  and  bi'ter  rhetoric.  Over  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century,  should  this  tvend 
continue,  the  division  of  the  planet  between 
north  and  south,  between  rich  and  poor, 
could  become  as  grim  as  the  darkest  days  of 
the  cold  war.  We  would  enter  an  age  of 
festering  resentment,  of  Increased  resort  to 
economic  warfare,  a  hardening  of  new  blocs, 
the  undermining  of  cooperation,  the  erosion 
of  international  Institutions — and  failed  de- 
velopment. 

Can  we  reconcile  our  competing  goals*  Can 
\>  e  build  .'•.  better  world,  by  conscious  puipose. 
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out    of    the    equality    and    coop^- 
States?  Can  we  turn  the  energies 
tlons  to  the  tasks  of  human  progrf 
are  the  challenges  of  our  time. 

We   prcrfoundly   believe  that   neither 
poor  nor  the  ri:h  nations  can  acqlev 
purposes    In    Isolation.   Neither 
them  from  the  other — the  develop^g 
iries  least  of  all,   for   they   woulq 
greater  cost  of  division  of  the 
would  cut  them  off  needlessly  frojn 
of  capital  and  markets  essential  to 
progress. 

The  reality  is  that  ample  iucen 
for  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  n; 
spect.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  ^ai 
some  grow  worse  off.  others  will  be 
But  there  Is  an  opposite  propositibn 
we  believe  Is  true:  that  an  econonilc 
thrives  if  all  who  take  part  in  it 
is  no  theory;   it  is  our  ovm.  experience 
It  Is  an  experience  that  we,  a  people 
drawn    from    all    the   other   peopli  s 
world,  truly  desire  and  hope  to  spare 
others. 

Therefore  It  is  time  to  go  beyond 
trines  left  over  from  a  previous  cer  tury 
are  made  obsolete  by  modern  reall 

History  has  left  lis  the  leg«cy 
nationalism — discredited  in  this 
its  brut«l  excesses  a  generation 
its  patent  inadequacy  for  the  econotnic 
of  our  time.  The  economy  is  globfl 
sions,    inflation,    trade    relations, 
stability,  gluts  and  scarcities  of  products 
materials,  the  growth  of  trausuatioi  lal 
prises — these   are    international   pi 
and  call  for  international  responses 

History  has  also  left  us  di8credit«d 
trines      of      economic 
struggle.  One  of  the  Ironies  of 
that  systems  based  on  the  doctrine 
rialism,  that  promised  economic  j\ia  t 
lagged  In  raising  economic  welfare . 

And  contrary  to  the  Ideologies 
many   developing    countries    have 
creasing  their  per  capita  incomes  ftt 
rates  than  obtained  historically 
and  North  America  in  comparable 
their  growth. 

It  is  also  Ironic  that  a  phiki^opU 
alignment,  designed  to  allow  ne*- 
make  their  national  choices   free 
pressure  of  competing  blocs,  now 
duced  a  bloc  of  its  own.  Nations  %4ith 
cally  different  economic  interest!* 
entirely  different  political  concerns 
bined  in  a  kind  of  solidarity  that  offen 
ly    sacrifices    practical    interests. 
Ironic  also  that  the  most  devasta^g 
to  economic  development  in  this 
not  from  "imperialist  rapacity"  but 
arbitrary,  monopolistic  price  im 
cartel  of  oil  exporters. 

The  reality  is  that  the  wc>rld 
a  single  global  system  of  trade  and 
relations  on  which  binges  the 
of  all  oiu*  economies.  The  advance( , 
have  an  interest  in  the  growth  of 
and    production    in    the    developin ; 
with  equal  conviction  we  state  tha 
Teloping  countries  have  a  stake  in 
kets,   technological    Innovation    an( 
investment  of  the  Industrial  count 

Therefore,  the  nations  assembled 
a  choice:    've  can  offer  our  people 
or  we  can  offer  them  solutions.  W'e 
In  rhetoric,  or  we  can  deal  In  rei 
government  has  made  its  choice. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes 
economic  challenges  of  our  time  mfist 
us,  and  not  divide  us. 

So  let  us  get  down  to  business 
iLslde  the  sterile  debate  over  whethfer 
economic  order  is  required  or  whe  ther 
old  economic  order  Is  adequate.  Le' 
forward    and    shape    the    world 
Change  Is  inherent  in  what  we  do 
we  seek.  But  one  fact  does  not 
without  a  consenstis  on   the  realities 
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principles  of  the  development  effort,  we  will 
achieve  nothing. 

There  must  be  consensus,  first  and  fore- 
most, on  the  principle  that  our  common  de- 
velopment goals  can  be  achieved  only  by  co- 
operation, not  by  the  politics  of  confronta- 
tion. 

There  must  be  consensus  that  acknowl- 
edges our  respective  concerns  and  our  mu- 
tual responsibilities.  All  of  us  have  rights 
and  all  of  us  have  duties. 

The  consensus  must  embrace  the  broadest 
possible  participation  in  international  deci- 
sions. The  developing  countries  must  have  a 
role  and  voice  In  the  international  system, 
e.'jpeciRlly  In  decisions  that  affect  them.  But 
tho.se  nations  who  are  asked  to  provide  re- 
sources and  effort  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
must  be  accorded  a  commensurate  voice. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  the 
methods  of  development  assistance  of  the 
1960s  and  608  are  no  longer  adequate.  Not 
only  did  the  technical  accomplishments  of 
many  programs  fall  short  of  expectations, 
the  traditional  approaches  are  less  acceptable 
to  the  Industrialized  world  because  they  have 
seemed  to  become  an  endless  and  one-sided 
financial  burden.  And  they  are  less  accept- 
able to  the  developing  world  because  they 
have  seemed  to  create  a  relationship  of 
charity  and  dependency,  inconsistent  with 
equality  and  self-respect. 

Tlierefore.  we  must  find  new  means.  The 
United  States  offers  today  concrete  proposals 
for  international  actions  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development.  We  believe  that  an  ef- 
fective development  strategy  shovild  con- 
centrate on  five  fundamental  areas: 

First,  we  must  apply  International  co- 
operation to  the  problem  of  ensuring  basic 
economic  security.  The  United  States  pro- 
poses steps  to  safeguard  against  the  eco- 
nomic shocks  to  which  developing  countries 
are  particularly  vulnerable:  sharp  declines 
In  their  export  earnings  from  the  cycle  of 
world  supply  and  demand,  food  shortages 
and  natural  disasters. 

Second,  we  must  lay  the  foundations  for 
accelerated  growth.  The  United  States  pro- 
poses steps  to  improve  developing  countries' 
access  to  capital  markets,  to  focus  and  adapt 
new^  technology  to  specific  development 
needs,  and  to  reach  consensus  on  the  condi- 
tions for  foreign  investment. 

Third,  we  must  Improve  the  basic  oppor- 
tunities of  the  developing  countries  in  the 
world  trading  system  so  they  can  make  their 
way  by  earnings  instead  of  aid. 

Fourth,  we  must  impi-ove  the  conditions  of 
trade  and  Investment  In  key  commodities  on 
which  the  economies  of  many  developing 
countries  are  dependent,  and  we  must  set  an 
example  In  Improving  the  prodxictlon  and 
availability  of  food. 

Fifth,  let  us  address  the  special  needs  of 
the  poorest  countries,  who  are  the  most  dev- 
astated by  current  economic  conditions, 
sharing  the  responsibility  among  old  and 
newly  wealthy  donors. 

The  determination  of  the  developing  na- 
tions to  mobilize  their  own  effort  Is  Indis- 
pensable. Without  it.  no  outside  effort  will 
have  effect.  Government  policies  to  call  forth 
savings,  to  Institute  land  reform,  to  use  ex- 
ternal aid  and  capital  productively,  to  man- 
age and  allocate  national  resources  wisely,  to 
promote  family  planning — for  these  there 
are  no  substitutes. 

But  there  must  be  international  as  well  as 
national  commitment.  The  United  States  is 
prepared  to  do  its  part.  The  senior  economic 
officials  of  our  Government  have  Joined  me 
in  developing  our  approach.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Simon,  with  whom  I  have  worked 
closely  on  our  program,  will  discuss  It  to- 
morrow in  relation  to  the  world  economy. 
The  large  Congressional  delegation  that  will 
attend  the  session,  and  the  seriousness  with 
which  they  and  the  Executive  branch  have 
collaborated  In  preparing  these  proposals, 
are  evidence  of  mjr  country's  connnltment. 


We  ask  In  return  for  a  serious  Interna- 
tional dialogue  on  the  responsibilities  which 
confront  us  all. 

ENSTTRING    ECONOMIC    SECURrTY 

Our  first  task  is  to  ensvire  basic  economic 
security. 

The  swings  and  shocks  of  economic  ad- 
versity are  a  global  concern,  tearing  at  the 
fabric  of  developed  and  developing  nations 
alike.  The  cycle  of  good  times  and  bad,  abun- 
dance and  famine,  does  vast  damage  to  lives 
and  economies.  Unemployment,  falling  stand- 
ards of  Uvlng,  and  the  ravages  of  inflation, 
fuel  social  and  political  discontent.  We  have 
recently  seen  the  corrosive  effects  In  many 
countries. 

Developing  economies  are  by  far  the  mast 
vulnerable  to  natural  and  manmade  dis- 
asters, the  vagaries  of  weather  and  of  the 
business  cycle,  sharp  Increases  In  the  prices 
of  oil  and  food  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
their  livelihood.  Recessions  in  the  Industrial 
countries  depress  their  export  earnings. 

Thus  economic  security  is  the  minimum 
reqxilrement  of  an  effective  strategy  for  de- 
velopment. Without  this  foundation,  sound 
development  programs  cannot  proceed  and 
the  great  efforts  that  development  requires 
from  poor  and  rich  alike  cannot  be  sustained. 
And  because  economic  security  is  a  global 
problem,  it  Is  a  global  challenge: 

The  industrial  nations  must  work  together 
more  effectively  to  restore  and  maintain 
their  non-hiflationary  expansion. 

Nations  which  supply  vital  products  must 
avoid  actions  which  disrupt  that  expansion, 
and 

The  international  community  must  \inder- 
take  a  new  approacli  to  reduce  drastic  fluctu- 
ations ill  the  export  earnings  of  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Since  the  economic  health  of  the  indus- 
trial countries  is  central  to  the  health  of  the 
global  economy,  their  efforts  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  recession  and  inflation  become 
an  International,  as  well  as  a  uatiouHl. 
re.sponsibility. 

In  a  new  departure  this  past  year,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  its  major  trad- 
ing partnei-s  have  begun  closer  ccK^rdUiation 
of  their  national  economic  policies.  A  shared 
sense  of  urgency,  and  the  excliange  of  infor- 
mation about  trends  axid  intentions,  have  al- 
ready influenced  important  policy  decisions. 
Presidf-nt  Ford  lntenrt.=i  to  continue  and  in- 
tenslly  consultation.s  of  this  kind.  The  suc- 
cessful recovery  of  tlie  industrial  economies 
will  be  the  engine  of  international  stability 
and  growth. 

Global  economic  security  depends,  second- 
ly, on  the  actions  of  suppliers  of  vital 
producLs. 

Thus  the  United  States  has  believed  that 
the  futvire  of  the  world  economy  requires 
discussions  on  energy  and  other  key  Issues 
amouf  oil  consuming  and  producing  nations. 
The  Government  of  Prance  is  inviting  indus- 
trialized oil  producing,  and  developing  na- 
tions to  re-launch  a  dialogue  this  fall  on 
the  problems  of  energy,  development,  raw 
materials,  and  related  financial  issues.  The 
United  States  has  supporLed  this  proposal 
and  worked  hard  to  e.stablisli  the  basis  lor 
successful  meetings. 

But  this  dialogue  i.s  based  on  an  approach 
of  negotiation  and  consen.sus,  not  the  exer- 
cise of  brute  economic  power  to  gain  uni- 
lateral advantage.  The  enormous,  arbltrarv 
Increases  In  the  price  of  oil  of  1973  and  1974 
have  already  exacerbated  both  inflation  and 
recession  worldwide.  They  have  shattered  the 
economic  planning  and  progress  of  many 
countries.  Another  increase  would  slow  down 
or  rever.se  the  recovery  and  the  development 
of  nearly  every  nation  represented  in  this 
Assembly.  It  would  erode  both  the  will  and 
the  capacity  in  the  industrial  world  for 
assistance  to  developing  countries.  It  would. 
In  short,  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  hopes 
of  hundreds  of  millions  around  the  world. 
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The  toithcomiug  dialogue  among  con- 
sumers and  producers  is  a  test.  For  its  part, 
ih2  Uintsd  Stjtes  Ls  prepared  for  coopera- 
tion. We  will  work  to  make  it  succeed,  in 
our  own  self-interest  and  In  the  interest  of 
all  uations.  We  hope  to  be  met  in  that  bainc 
spirit. 

llie  third  basic  factoi  in  economic  security 
is  the  stability  of  export  earnings.  The  devel- 
opment programs — indeed  tlie  basic  siir- 
\ival — of  many  countries  rest  heavily  on 
earnings  from  exports  of  primary  products 
which  arc  highly  vulnerable  to  fluctuations 
In  worldwide  demand.  Countries  which  de- 
pend on  one  product  can  find  their  revc- 
n-.iea  reduced  drastically  if  its  price  drops 
or  If  exports  fall  precipitously.  Most  have 
insufficient  reserve  to  cushion  against  .sliprp 
declines  lu  earnings,  and  they  cannot  qutc;:- 
ly  Increase  the  exports  of  other  productt;. 
Facing  such  economic  problems,  most  can- 
not borrow  to  offset  the  loss,  or  can  orly 
do  so  at  extremely  high  iuitrest  rates.  In 
such  situations  countries  are  frequently 
forced  to  cut  back  on  the  Imports  on  which 
their  growth  and  smvival  depend.  Thus  the 
unprtidictabillty  of  export  eai-nliigs  can 
make  a  mockery  oi  development  planning. 
Tlie  question  of  stabiliwitLon  of  income 
from  primaiy  products  nas  become  central 
lu  the  dialogue  on  luternatioual  economic 
co:icernr.  Price  stabllizatiou  is  not  generally 
a  promising  approach.  For  many  commodi- 
ties it  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  without 
severe  restrictions  on  production  or  exports, 
exli-emely  expensive  buffer  stocks,  or  price 
levels  which  could  stimiUate  substitutes  and 
thereby  work  to  the  long  range  disadvantage 
of  producers.  Even  the  mast  ambitious 
agenda  for  addressing  Uidividual  commodi- 
ties would  not  result  in  stablll^aticn  ar- 
rangements for  all  of  them  lu  the  near  term. 
And  focusing  exclusively  on  stabilizing 
commodity  prices  would  not  provide  suffi- 
cient protection  to  the  many  developing 
countries  whose  earnings  also  depend  on  the 
exports  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  United  States  Government  has  re- 
cently completed  a  review  of  these  isbues. 
We  have  concluded  that,  because  of  the  wide 
diversity  among  countries,  commodities,  and 
markets,  a  new,  much  more  comprehensive 
approach  is  required — one  which  wiU  be 
helpful  to  exporters  of  all  commodities  and 
manufactured  goods  as  well. 

Let  me  set  forth  our  proposal:  The  United 
States  proposes  creation — in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Ftind — of  a  new  develop- 
ment security  facility  to  stabilize  overall  ex- 
port earnings. 

The  facility  would  give  loans  to  sustain 
development  programs  in  the  face  of  export 
fluctuations — up  to  $2.5  billion,  and  possibly 
more,  in  a  single  year,  and  a  potential  total 
of  $10  billion  in  outstanding  loans. 

Assistance  would  be  available  to  all  devel- 
oping countries  which  need  to  finance  short- 
falls in  export  earnings,  unless  the  short- 
falls are  caused  by  their  own  acts  of  policy. 
The  poorest  countries  would  be  permitted 
to  convert  their  loans  Into  grants  under  pre- 
scribed conditions.  These  grants  would  be 
financed  by  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  IMP  gold 
channeled  through  the  proposed  $2  billion 
trust  fund  now  under  negotiation. 

Eligible  covintrtes  could  draw  most,  or  un- 
der certain  conditions,  all,  of  their  IMP 
quotas,  in  addition  to  their  normal  drawing 
rights.  Much  of  that  could  be  drawn  in  a 
single  year.  If  necessary — part  automatically, 
part  subject  to  balance  of  payments  condi- 
tions, and  part  reserved  for  cases  of  par- 
ticularly violent  swings  in  commodity  earn- 
ings. 

Bhortfalls  would  be  calculated  according 
to  a  formula  geared  to  future  growth  as  well 
as  current  and  past  exports.  In  this  way  the 
facility  helps  countries  protect  their  devel- 
f^ment  plans. 
This  facility  would  replace  the  IMF's  com- 


pensatory firjmce  facility;  it  would  not  be 
p.vailable  for  Industrial  countries. 

The  United  States  will  present  its  detailed 
proposals  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  this  month. 

This  development  security  facility  would 
rrovlde  unpr:cedenied  protection  against 
disruptions  caused  by  reductlon-s  in  earn- 
ings— both  for  countries  whose  exports  con- 
sist of  a  few  commodities  and  for  those  with 
dlve-.slfied  and  manufactured  exports  whose 
earumgs  also  fluctuate  with  business  cycles, 
in  the  great  majority  of  countries,  this  new 
facility  will  cover  uearlv  all  the  earnings 
shortfall. 

Tills  nerv  source  of  funds  also  reinforces 
our  more  traditional  types  of  assistance — 
without  the  stabilization  of  earnino-s.  the 
benefits  of  concesiional  aid  for  developing 
coxmtries  is  vitiated.  For  industrialized  coun- 
tries, it  rr.e.ms  a  mere  stead"  export  market. 
For  developir.s;  countries,  it,  helps  assure  that 
development  can  bs  pursiied  without  disrup- 
tion and  mt>kes  them  more  desirable  pros- 
nects  in  Irtemattonal  capital  marine's  For 
concnmers  and  producers,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  \\,  buttresses  economic  security. 

Thus  the  sviccess  of  our  efforts  In  thl-  area 
win  demonstrate  that  our  Interdependence 
c.ia  strengthen  the  foundations  of  prosper- 
ity for  all  while  promoting  progress  in  the 
dceloplnw  countries. 

ACCElIXATmc    ECONOMIC    CSOWTH 

I"»  ii  net  enough  to  ensure  the  minimal 
ecoucmic  security  of  the  developing  coun- 
trits.  Development  is  a  process  of  grov.  th,  of 
coceieraf.iou,  of  greater  pixjductlvity,  liigher 
living  studiu-ds.  and  eocial  change.  This  is 
a  procesK  reciuiring  the  infusion  of  capital, 
techuologj-,  and  managerial  skills  on  a  mas- 
sive scale. 

Developing  countries  themselves  will  have 
to  provide  most  of  the  eflort.  but  interna- 
tional support  is  tndispeDsable.  Even  a  mod- 
erate acceleration  of  recent  growth  rates  will 
require  8ou\^  $40  bUllon  a  year  in  outside 
capital  by  198C.  The  requirement  for  tech- 
nological InuovaUon,  though  impossible  to 
quantify,  is  similarly  gi«at. 

How  can  these  needs  ior  capital,  tech- 
nolcgy.  and  skills  be  met? 

Bilateral  concession ?U  assistance  from  the 
industrialized  countries  has  been  one  im- 
portant source.  Last  year  it  amounted  to 
some  $7.2  bill  ion.  This  must  continue  to 
grow.  But  rea'iistically.  we  cannot  expect  the 
level  to  increase  significantly  over  the  com- 
ing years.  To  put  it  frankly,  the  political 
cUmate  for  bilateral  aid  has  deteriorated. 
In  the  industrial  countries,  support  for  aid 
has  been  eroded  by  domestic  economic  slow- 
down, compounded  by  energy  problems  in  the 
developing  countries.  Theie  is  resentment  at 
forms  of  assistance  which  imply  dependence. 
The  oil  exporters  have  only  begun  to  meet 
their  responsibility  for  assistance  to  the 
poorer  countries.  Last  year  their  concession- 
ary aid  disbursements  were  roughly  $2  bil- 
lion; it  could — and  must — rise  substantially 
this  year. 

But  the  industrial  nations  and  the  oil  ex- 
porters cannot,  even  togeUier.  supply  all  the 
new  resources  needed  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment. It  follows  inescapably  that  the  re- 
maining needs  for  capital  and  technology  can 
only  be  met.  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
vast  pool  of  private  sources.  This  investment 
wlU  take  place  only  if  the  conditions  exist  to 
attract  or  permit  it.  The  United  States  there- 
fore believes  it  la  time  for  the  world  com- 
munity to  address  the  basic  requirements  for 
accelerating  growth  in  developing  countries: 
First,  developing  coimtries  must  have  bet- 
ter access  to  capital  markets; 

Second,  we  must  promote  the  transfer  of 
technolo^; 

lliird.  it  Is  time  to  reach  an  International 
consensus  on  the  principles  to  guide  the 
beneficial  operation  at  tnoisnational  enter- 
prises. 


First,  access  to  capital  markets.  Tlie  pri- 
vate capital  markets  are  already  a  major 
source  of  development  funds,  either  directly 
or  tiirough  intermediarlee.  Ihe  World  Baal: 
and  the  regional  develonment  banks  borro->.' 
extensively  \o  lend  to  developing  nations. 
The  United  States  urges  the  expansion  of 
these  profo-ams.  We  are  gratified  that  ad- 
vanced countries  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  Joining  us  shortly  in  a  $6 
billion  expansion  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  We  will  participate  in  ne- 
potlitio  s  .'or  r<.pieiii-  n-.  •  ^  i  e  A'ian 
Development  Bank;  and  we  are  seeking  Con- 
gressional authority  to  join  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund. 

But  the  developing  countries  tliat  have 
been  moat  suoce:»ful  and  that  no  longer  i-e- 
quire  concessional  aid.  cjpeclaUy  in  Asia  and 
L&liu  America,  tiave  relied  heavily  on  bor- 
rowing in  Die  capital  market.  Their  future 
at-cess  mu  .t  be  assured. 

We  mi'.ai  ujw  nnd  ne*  way  ,  vc  enhaacc  the 
oppOituniiifj  o:  developing  countr.ei  In  the 
(.oLupeti..ioii  4cr  capital.  And  we  neea  to 
Inaich  hi  r.ew  viy^  pjte.itiii  sources  of 
capitil  y.iih  t^e  inve-tmcrn.  neeUs  cf 
>ii,  ."cLoolr^  i  countr  e  ■ 

Sevetai  cuursts  of  action  olfer  promise. 
First,  tlie  United  £>i«tes  will  .support  a  major 
expansion  of  the  resources  of  the  World 
l^auks  lutcruatiouiil  Finance  Corporation — 
fue  investment  banter  .  .;■•  t  e  br  a'ie^i 
exi>ejienoe  in  sup(:orting  private  enterprise 
la  developing  countries.  Wc  propose  a  lari^e 
increase  in  tlie  IPC's  capital,  from  the  pr«s- 
ent  $100  million  Irt  at  leaat  «400  niilllou. 

secoudiy.  the  United  SUtes  proposes  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Inve.-tmeut  Trust, 
to  mobilize  portfolio  capital  for  investment 
in  local  enterprises.  The  trust  would  attract 
new  capital  by  offeruig  investors  a  unique 
oppor£^ji;ty— paiu^i-:;*]  ■  :d  a  ma-ai.ed 
broad  selection  of  Investments  la  developing 
country  fiims.  pubUc.  private  and  m^xed. 
The  lulernatlouai  Finance  Corporation 
would  manage  it  and  perhaps  provide  seed 
capital,  but  most  of  its  funds  would  come 
from  goveiumaut  and  private  investors.  In- 
vestors would  have  their  exposure  to  major 
losses  limited  by  a  $200  milflou  loi^-reserve. 
provided  by  governments  of  industrialized, 
oil-producing,  and  developing  nations.  This 
Institution  could  be  a  powerful  link  between 
the  capital  market  and  the  developing  world, 
and  could  provide  billions  of  dollars  of  essen- 
tial resources. 

Thirdly,  the  United  States  will  contribute 
actively  to  the  work  of  the  IMP/World  BiUik 
Development  Committee  to  find  ways  to  as- 
sist developl'ig  countries  in  the  r  direct  bor- 
rowing hi  the  capital  market.  It  Is  encour- 
aging that  the  Latin  American  counti-ies  are 
considering  a  regional  financial  safety  net  to 
underpin  their  access  to  capital  markets  by 
mutual  commitments  of  financial  backing. 

Finally,  we  believe  tliat  all  Industrial 
countries  should  systematically  review  the 
conditions  for  developlng-country  access  to 
their  national  markets,  to  assure  that  they 
offer  fair  and  open  opportixnity.  The  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  expertise  to  developing  coun- 
tries ready  to  enter  long-term  liapltal  m.ir- 
kets,  and  we  ask  others  to  join  us. 

Developing  countries  need  not  only  new 
funds  but  also  new  technology.  Yet  the 
mechanisms  for  the  transfer  of  technologj- 
and  for  its  local  development  are  limited, 
and  are  seldom  at  the  sole  command  of  na- 
tional governments,  and  the  technologies  of 
Industrial  countries  must  often  be  adapted 
to  local  economic  and  social  conditions.  New 
Institutions  and  new  approaches  are  there- 
fore required. 

For  technology  to  spur  development,  it 
must  spur  growth  In  priority  areas:  energy. 
food,  other  resources  strategic  to  their  econ- 
omies, and  Industrialisation  Itself. 

First,  energy  Is  critical  for  both  Rgrl- 
cultural    and    lnd\istrlal   development.   The 
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enormous  rise  In  the  cost  of  oil 
two  years  has  more  than  wiped 
of  the  foreign  aid  that  developlut 
have  received.  It  has  undermlne<' 
ance  of  payments  and  has  mort ;; 
future  by  forcing  them  into  Inri 
Irg  at  higher  Interest  rates.  Tlv 
short-term  solution,  but  If  energy 
ts  to  be  reduced,  efforts  to 
diversified  sources  must  be  luti 

The  United  States  invites 
to  Join  us  in  an  increase  of 
for  training  anc*.  technical  as-sist 
developing  countries  find  and 
soiu-ces  of  fossil   fuel   and   othe; 
energy. 

Methods  of  dl-scovering  and  us 
cessible  or  low-grade  resotu-ces 
utilized.    So    must    technology 
•olar  and  geothermal  power.  And 
niques  must  be  suited  to  the  c 
the  developing  countries. 

The  United  States  believes  t 
energy  cooperation  should  be 
agenda  for  the  forthcoming 
consumers  and  producers.  We  will 
this  dialogue,  creation  of  an 
Energy  Institute  bringing  togethei 
and  developing,  consumer  and 
the  particular  problem  of  energ  r 
ment.  The  International  Energy 
the    International    Atomic 
should  both  find  ways  to  give 
Blstance  and  support  to  this 

A  second  critical  area  for 
novation  Is  food  production  ant 
nient  of  nutrition. 

During  the  past  decade,  a 
ternatlonal     agricultural     researcji 
have  been  established  to  adapt 
to  local  needs  and  conditions 
Consultative  Group  for 
cultural  Research  was  formed  to 
these  efforts.  The  United  States  : 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  these 
In  collaboration  with  national 
ganizations  with  more  skilled  ma 
funds,  they  could  grow  Into  a  w 
search  network  for  development 
tural  technology. 

We  are  also  supporting  legisl 
Congress  to  enable  our  universities 
their  technical   assistance  and 
the  agricultural  field. 

Non-food  agricultural  and 
ucts  are  a  third  strategic  area  for 
cal  assistance.  The  export  earning  s 
of  the  poorest  countries — and  the 
of  many  millions  of  their 
such  products  as  timber.  Jute, 
natural   rubber,   some   of    which 
countered  serious  problems  in 
synthetics.  They  urgently  need 
Improve  the  productivity  and 
ness  of  these  products  and  to  div 
economies. 

The  United  States  therefore  pn 
ation  of  an  organization  to 
finance  such  assistance.  Its  task 
attract  manpower  and  capital  foi 
The    financing   of  this   effort 
priority  task  for  the  new  Intenint 
for  Agricultural  Development. 

But  developing  coinitries'  need 
liology    is    not    only    for    de\elo 
strategic  sectors,  but  for  the  broad 
of  industrialization  Itself.  This 
broadest  application  of  skill 
information. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task.  Tlie 
of  technology  is  already  huge  and 
geometrically.   Developing   practical 
to  transfer  technology  beyond  tl 
already  exist  will  require  careful 
V/e  are  prepared  to  Join  with  olher 
t\amining  new  initiatives. 

To  this  end  the  United  States,  su 
a 'ion  of  an  International 
IiLstituie,  to  sponsor  and  conduct 
on  industrial  technology  together 
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governments.    Industries,    and   research   fa- 
cilities of  developing  countries. 

We  support  creation  of  an  International 
Center  for  the  Exchange  of  Technological  In- 
formation, as  a  clearing  house  for  the  sharing 
of  ongoing  research  and  new  findings  rele- 
vant to  development. 

We  will  expand  our  bilateral  support  of 
industrial  technology  appropriate  to  devel- 
oping country  needs. 

We  will  work  with  others  In  this  organiza- 
tion in  preparing  guidelines  for  the  transfer 
of  technology  and  In  the  planning  of  a  con- 
ference on  science  and  technology  for  devel- 
opment. 

Acces.s  to  capital  markets,  and  special  pro- 
grams to  transfer  new  technology,  are  but 
two  factors  of  accelerated  growth.  There  Is  a 
third — which  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  engines  oi"  development — U»e  trans- 
national enterprise. 

Transnational  enterprises  have  been 
powerful  Instruments  of  modernization  both 
in  the  industrial  nations — where  they  con- 
duct most  oi  their  operation.s — and  in  the 
developing  countries,  where  there  is  often 
no  substitute  for  their  ability  to  marshal 
capital,  management,  skills,  technology  and 
Initiative.  Thus  the  controversy  over  their 
role  and  conduct  is  itself  an  obstacle  to 
economic  development. 

It  Is  time  for  the  world  commimlty  to  deal 
with  the  problems,  real  and  perceived,  that 
have  arisen.  If  the  nations  assembled  here 
cannot  reach  consensus  on  the  proper  role 
of  these  enterprises,  the  developing  coun- 
tries could  lose  an  invaluable  asset.  Let  us 
make  this  issue  a  test  of  our  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate mutual  concern.s  in  practical 
agreement. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  la  prepared 
to  meet  the  proper  concerns  of  governments 
In  whose  territories  transnational  enterprises 
operate.  We  affirm  that  enterprises  must  act 
in  full  accordance  with  the  sovereignty  of 
host  governments  and  take  full  account  of 
their  public  policy.  Coimtries  tre  entitled 
to  regulate  the  operations  of  transnational 
enterprises  within  their  borders.  But  coun- 
tries wishing  the  benefits  of  these  enterprises 
should  foster  the  conditions  that  attract  and 
maintain  their  productive  operation. 

The  United  States  therefore  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  international  com- 
munity to  articulate  standards  of  conduct 
for  both  enterprises  and  governments.  The 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Transna- 
tional Corporations,  and  other  International 
bodie.<;.  have  begun  such  an  effort.  We  must 
reach  agreement  on  balanced  principles. 
These  should  apply  to  transnational  enter- 
prise.s  in  their  relations  with  governments, 
and  to  governments  In  their  relations  with 
enterprises  and  with  other  governments. 
They  must  be  fair  principles,  for  failure  to 
reflect  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
would  exacerbate  rather  than  moderate  the 
frictions  which  have  damaged  the  environ- 
ment for  international  investment. 

Specifically,  the  United  States  Ijelleves 
that: 

Transnational  enterprises  are  obliged  to 
oljey  local  law  and  refrain  from  unlawful 
intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  host 
countries.  Their  activities  should  take  ac- 
count of  public  policy  and  national  develop- 
ment priorities.  They  sliould  respect  local 
customs.  They  should  employ  qualified  local 
personnel,  or  qualify  local  people  through 
training. 

Host  governments  in  turn  mu.<;t  treat 
transnational  enterprises  equitably,  without 
discrimination  among  them,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law.  Host  govern- 
ments should  make  explicit  their  develop- 
ment priorities  and  the  standards  which 
transnational  enterprises  are  expected  to 
Dieet,  and  maintain  them  with  reasonable 
consistency. 

Oovernments  and  enterprises  must  both 
respect  the  contracttial  obligations  that  they 


freely  undertake.  Contracts  should  be  neg-o- 
tlated  openly,  fairly,  and  with  fuU  knowl- 
edge of  their  implications.  Greater  assurance 
that  contracts  will  be  honored  will  improve 
the  international  commercial  environment. 
Increase  the  flow  of  investment,  and  e.xpand 
economic  transactions.  Destructive  and  po- 
lltically  explosive  Investment  di.sputes,  whicli 
spoil  the  climate  for  large  commitments  at'.d 
Investment,  will  occur  less  frequently. 

Principles  established  for  transnational  en- 
terprises should  apply  equally  to  domestic 
enterprises,  where  relevant.  Standards  should 
be  addressed  not  only  to  privately  owned 
corporations,  but  also  to  state  owned  and 
ml.xed  transnational  enterprises,  which  are 
uicreashigly  important  in  the  world  economy. 

A  statement  of  principles  is  not  the  only 
or  necessarily  a  sufficient  way  of  re.solving 
many  of  the  problems  affecting  transna- 
tional enterprises.  We  must  develop  others: 

Oovernments  must  harmonize  their  tax 
treatment  of  these  enterprises.  Without  co- 
ordination, host-country  and  home-covnitry 
policies  may  inlilbit  productive  hivestment. 

Fact-finding  and  arbitral  procedures  must, 
be  promoted  as  means  for  settling  invest- 
ment disputes.  The  World  Bank's  Interna- 
tional Center  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes,  and  other  third-party  fa- 
cilities, should  be  employed  to  settle  the 
Important  disputes  which  inevitably  arise. 

Laws  against  restrictive  bu.siness  practices 
must  be  developed,  better  coordinated  among 
countries,  and  enforced.  The  United  States 
has  long  been  vigilant  against  such  abuses  in 
domestic  trade,  mergers,  or  licensing  of  tech- 
nology. We  stand  by  the  same  principles 
Internationally.  We  condemn  restrictive  prac- 
tices in  setting  prices  or  restraining  sup- 
plies, whether  by  private  or  state-owned 
transnational  enterprise  or  by  the  collusion 
of  national  governments. 

Insurance  for  foreign  private  Investor.*: 
should  to  the  e.\tent  possible  be  multllatcr- 
aUzed.  and  should  Include  financial  partlci- 
patiou  by  developing  coimtries  to  reflect  out- 
mutual  stake  In  encouraging  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  service  of  development. 

And  there  must  be  more  effective  bilateral 
consultation  among  governments  to  identify 
and  resolve  investment  disputes  before  they 
become  irritants  in  political  relations. 

The  United  States  believes  that  just  solu- 
tions are  achievable — and  necessary.  If  the 
world  community  is  committed  to  economic 
development,  it  cannot  afford  to  treat  trans- 
national enterprises  as  objects  of  economic 
warfare.  The  capacity  of  the  international 
community  to  deal  with  this  issue  con- 
structuely  will  bo  an  Important  test  of 
whether  the  search  lor  solutions  or  the  clash 
of  ideologies  will  dominate  our  economic 
future.  The  implications  for  economic  devel- 
ojjment  are  profound. 

TRADE    AND    DEVIXOPMENT 

The  third  basic  area  for  our  attention  i.s 
trade.  Improving  the  world  trading  system 
will  magnify  our  success  in  every  "other 
spliere  of  the  development  effort. 

Trade  has  been  a  driving  force  in  the  liu- 
precedented  expansion  of  the  world  economy 
over  the  last  thirty  years.  Comparative  ad- 
vantage and  specialization,  the  exchange  of 
technology  and  the  movement  of  capital,  the 
spur  to  productivity  that  competition  pro- 
vides—these are  central  elemente  of  efficiency 
and  progress.  Open  trade  promotes  growth 
and  combats  inflation  in  all  countries. 

For  developing  nations,  trade  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  engUie  of  development. 
Increased  earnings  from  exports  help  pay 
for  both  the  imports  that  are  essential  to 
expand  production  and  the  food  for  growing 
populations.  These  earnings  reduce  depend- 
ence on  aid.  limit  the  accixmulation  of  debt, 
and  help  finance  essential  borrowing.  Grow- 
ing export  industries  can  provide  Jobs  and  in- 
ciease  the  goveriiment  revenues  necessary  for 
d<»v«-lopment    programs.    It    is    no    accident. 
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therefore,  that  the  success  stories  in  dc\elop- 
ment  of  the  past  three  decades  have  been 
those  very  countries  that  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  world  trade. 
But  today  the  global  trading  system  is 
threatened  by  the  most  serious  recession  since 
the  Second  World  War.  We  face  the  danger 
of  proliferating  artificial  barriers,  and  unfair 
competition  reminiscent  of  the  1930's  which 
contributed  to  economic  and  political  dis- 
aster. Every  day  that  economic  recovery  is 
delayed,  the  temptation  grows  to  restrict 
imports,  subsidize  exports,  and  control  scarce 
commodities.  Concerted  action  ts  necessary 
now  to  safeguard  and  improve  the  open  trad- 
ing system  on  which  the  future  well-being  of 
all  our  countries  depends. 

The  multilateral  trade  negotiations  now 
taking  place  in  Geneva  are  central  to  this 
effort.  They  will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
the  future  of  the  world  economy  and  the 
prospects  for  development.  If  these  negotia- 
tions fail,  all  countries  risk  a  .slide  into  an 
Increasingly  fragmented,  closed  world  of 
nationalism,  blocs,  and  mounting  frictions. 
If  they  succeed,  all  countries  will  benefit  and 
there  will  be  major  progress  toward  a  co- 
operative and  prosperous  world. 

Many  of  the  less-developed  nations  are 
emerging  as  important  commercial  powers. 
But  developing  countries  need  assistance  to 
take  better  advantage  of  trading  opportuni- 
ties, especially  to  help  them  open  up  new 
markets.  In  revising  rules  to  govern  trade  we 
must  take  acount  of  their  particular  needs. 
In  this  connection,  regional  trading  associa- 
tions can  help  many  small  countries  by  pro- 
viding the  economies  of  scale  which  result 
from  larger  markets. 

Thus  success  in  the  negotiations  depends 
critically  on  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
developing  countries.  For  if  they  do  not 
help  to  make  the  rules,  assume  part  of  the 
responsibility  to  maintain  a  stable  trade 
system  and  share  hi  the  benefits  of  trade,  the 
rules  will  be  subject  to  increasing  challenge, 
the  stability  of  the  system  undermined  and 
the  benefits  for  all  nations  jeopardized. 

The  United  States  therefore  believes  that  a 
major  goal  of  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions should  be  to  make  the  trading  system 
better  serve  development  goals.  Let  me  briefly 
outline  our  policy. 

First,  there  must  be  fundamental  struc- 
tural improvement  in  the  relationship  of  the 
developing  countries  to  the  world  trading 
system.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment, they  should  receive  special  treatment 
through  a  variety  of  means — such  as  prefer- 
ences, favorable  concessions  and  exceptions 
which  reflect  their  economic  status.  But  as 
they  progress  to  a  higher  level  of  develop- 
ment, they  must  gradually  accept  the  same 
obligations  of  reciprocity  and  stable  arrange- 
ments that  other  countries  undertake.  At 
some  point  they  must  be  prepared  to  com- 
pete on  more  equal  terms,  even  as  they  derive 
growing  benefits. 

Second,  we  must  improve  opportunities  for 
the  manufacturing  sectors  of  developing 
countries.  These  provide  the  most  promising 
new  areas  for  exports  at  the  critical  stage  in 
development,  but  the  tariffs  of  industrial 
countries  are  a  substantial  obstacle.  To  ease 
this  problem  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
Join  other  industrial  countries  in  instituting 
generalized  tariff  preferences  to  permit  devel- 
oping countries  enhanced  access  to  the  mar- 
kets of  industrialized  nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  the 
United  States  program  will  be  put  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1976.  And  before  that  date,  we 
will  begin  consultations  and  practical  a-ssist- 
ance  to  enable  exporting  countries  to  benefit 
from  the  new  trade  opportunities  in  the 
American  marlcet — the  largest  single  market 
for  the  mantilactured  goods  of  developing 
countries. 

Third,  in  keeping  with  the  Tokyo  Declara- 
tion, we  should  adapt  rules  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers to  the  particular  situation  of  developing 


countries.  In  setting  international  standards 
for  government  prociu-ement  practices,  for 
example,  the  United  States  will  negotiate 
special  con.sideration  for  the  developing 
countries.  We  will  also  negotiate  on  the  basis 
that  under  prescribed  conditions,  certain 
subsidies  may  be  permitted  without  trigger- 
ing countervailing  duties  for  a  period  geared 
to  achieving  particular  development  objec- 
tives. 

Fourth,  v.-e  will  work  for  early  agreement 
on  tariffs  for  tropical  products,  which  are  a 
major  source  of  earnings  for  the  developing 
world.  Moreover,  the  United  States  will  im- 
plement its  tariff  cuts  on  these  products  as 
soon  as  passible. 

Finally,  we  are  ready  to  join  with  other 
participants  In  Geneva  to  negotiate  changes 
in  the  system  of  protection  in  the  industrial- 
ized countries  tiiat  favors  the  import  of  raw 
materials  over  other  goods.  Many  countries 
impose  low  or  no  duties  on  raw  materials  and 
high  duties  on  manufactured  or  processed 
goods;  the  tariff  protection  increases  or  "es- 
calates" with  the  degree  of  processing.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  calculated  to  di.scourage 
and  limit  the  growth  of  processini;  industries 
in  developing  countries.  The  United  States 
will  give  high  priority  in  the  Geneva  negoti- 
ations to  reducing  these  barriers. 

The  developing  countries  have  obligations 
in  return.  The  world  needs  a  system  In 
which  no  nation,  developed  or  developing. 
p.rMtrarily  wltliholds  or  interferes  with 
normal  exports  of  materials.  This  practice — 
by  depriving  other  countries  of  needed 
goods — can  trigger  unemployment,  cut  pro- 
duction, and  fuel  inflation.  It  is  therefore  as 
disruptive  as  any  of  the  other  trade  bar- 
riers I  have  disciissed.  We  urge  negotiations 
on  rules  to  limit  and  govern  the  use  of  ex- 
port restraints,  a  logical  extension  of  exist- 
ing rules  on  imports.  The  United  States  will 
Join  others  in  negotiating  supply  access 
commitments  as  part  of  the  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  concessions. 

But  commodities  can  be  addressed  only  In 
part  in  the  context  of  the  trade  negotia- 
tions. For  some  serious  commodity  problems, 
special  arrangements  and  di.Terent  Institu- 
tional structures  are  required.  Let  me  now 
turn  to  that  subject. 

COMMODITY    THADE    AND    PRODUCTION 

E.xports  Of  primary  products — raw  mate- 
rials and  other  commodities — are  crucial  to 
the  incomes  of  developing  coimtries.  These 
earnings  can  lift  living  standards  above 
bare  subsistence;  generate  profits  to  support 
the  first  steps  of  industrialization;  and  pro- 
vide tax  revenues  for  education,  health,  and 
other  social  programs  for  development.  The 
history  of  the  United  States — and  many 
other  countries — confirms  the  Importance 
of  commodities. 

But  this  path  can  be  precarious  in  an  un- 
certain global  environment.  Those  develop- 
ing countries  which  are  not  oU  exporters  re- 
ly on  primary  commodities  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  export  earnings.  Yet  their 
sales  of  raw  materials  and  agrlctUtural  prod- 
ucts have  not  grown  as  fast  as  those  of  In- 
dustrial countries.  Agricultural  commodities 
particularly,  are  vulnerable  to  the  whims  of 
weather  and  swings  of  worldwide  demand. 
The  market  in  minerals  is  especially  sensi- 
tive to  the  pendulum  of  boom  and  bust  In 
the  Industrial  countries.  The  result  is  a  cycle 
of  scarcity  and  glut,  of  under-investment 
and  over-capacity. 

Developing  countries  are  hit  by  commodity 
cycles  also  as  consumers;  higher  prices  for 
energy  imports,  swings  in  the  price  and  sup- 
ply of  food,  and  greater  costs  for  other  es- 
sential raw  materials  have  been  devastating 
blows,  soaking  up  aid  funds  and  the  earnings 
by  which  they  hoped  to  finance  imports.  All 
this  can  make  a  mockery  of  development 
plans. 

But  the  problems  of  commodities  are  not 
the  problems  only  of  developing  countries. 


The  industrialized  countries  are  In  fact  the 
largest  exporters  of  food  and  most  minerals. 
Gyrating  prices  complicate  economic  deci- 
sions in  industrial  countries.  And  consumers 
in  industrial  countries  have  painfully 
learned  that  high  commodity  prices  leave 
their  Inflationary  impact  long  after  the  com- 
modity market  has  turned  around. 

Tlierefore,  both  industrial  and  developing 
countries  would  benefit  from  more  stable 
conditions  of  trade  and  an  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  commodities. 

Many  solutions  have  been  put  forward  to 
benefit  producers  of  particular  products — 
cartellzation.  price  indexing,  commodity 
agreements  and  other  methods.  But  reality 
demonstrates  the  Interdependence  of  all  our 
economies,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for 
approaches  that  serve  global  rather  than 
iiarro'.v  interests. 

The  most  vital  commodity  In  the  world  is 
food.  The  United  States  is  its  largest  pro- 
ducer and  exporter.  We  recognize  our  re- 
''ponsibility.  We  have  also  sought  to  make 
international  collaboration  in  food  a  model 
far  realistic  and  cooperative  approaches  to 
other  international  economic  issues. 

Tlie  United  States  policy  is  row  one  of 
maximum  production.  At  home,  we  want  a 
tiiriving  farm  economy  and  moderate  prices 
for  consumers.  Internationally,  we  wish  co- 
operative relations  with  nations  that  pur- 
chase from  us,  an  open  and  growing  market, 
and  abundant  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ilie  himgry  through  both  good  times  and 
bad. 

For  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  food 
security  Is  the  single  most  critical  need  In 
their  lives,  for  many  it  is  a  question  of  life 
i'self.  But  food  security  means  more  than 
emergency  relief  to  deal  with  crop  failures, 
natural  disasters  and  pockets  of  famine.  It 
means  reasonable  stability  In  the  availability 
of  food  In  commercial  markets,  so  that  har- 
vest failures  in  some  parts  of  the  world  will 
not  make  food  impossibly  expensive  else- 
where. We  have  seen  with  dramatic  fre- 
quency in  recent  years  how  the  intemattona! 
food  market,  strained  to  capacity,  can  shake 
the  international  economy.  Its  fluctuations 
have  accelerated  inflation,  devastated  devel- 
opment plans,  and  wreaked  havoc  with  hu- 
man lives.  Yet  In  good  times,  the  world  com- 
munity has  not  summoned  the  will  to  take 
obvious  corrective  steps  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
ket structure. 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  global 
approach  to  food  security — which  contains 
elements  that  can  apply  to  other  commodi- 
ties— should  follow  these  basic  principles: 

The  problem  must  be  approached  globally, 
comprehensively,  and  cooperatively,  by  «)n- 
sultatlon  and  negotiation  among  all  signifi- 
cant producers  and  con.sumers: 

Producers  should  recognize  the  global  In- 
terest in  stability  of  supply;  and  consumers 
should  recognize  the  Interest  of  producers 
in  stability  of  markets  and  earnings; 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  developing  countries;  and 

Where  volatile  demand  is  combined  with 
limited  ability  to  make  short-term  increases 
in  production,  buffer  stocks  may  be  the  best 
approach  to  achieving  greater  security  for 
both  consumers  and  producers. 

At  the  World  Food  Conference  last  Novem- 
ber, which  was  convened  at  our  initiative,  the 
United  States  proposed  a  comprehensive  in- 
ternational cooperative  approach  to  provid- 
ing food  security.  We  proposed  an  interna- 
tional system  of  nationally-held  grain  re- 
serves, to  meet  emergencies  and  Improve  the 
market.  The  United  States  has  since  then 
offered  specific  proposals  and  begun  nego- 
tiations. But  the  international  effort  lagged 
when  Improved  harvests  seemed  to  diminish 
the  immediate  danger  of  worldwide  shortage. 
My  government  today  declares  that  it  is  time 
to  create  this  reserve  system.  If  we  do  not, 
future  crises  are  Inevitable. 
Specifically,  we  propose : 
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To  meet  virtually  all  potential  shortfalls 
In  food  grains  production,  total  rorld  re- 
serves must  reach  at  least  30  miUla  q  tons  of 
wheat  and  rice.  We  should  consider  whether 
A  similar  reserve  is  needed  in  coar>e  grains. 
Resp>onstblIlty  for  holding  reserv?s  should 
be  allocated  fairly,  taking  Into  account 
wealth,  production  and  trade.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  hold  a  major  i  hare. 

Acquisition  and  release  of  reserves  should 
be  governed  by  quantitative  stand  irds  such 
as  anticipated  surpluses  and  sho  'tfalls  in 
production. 

Pull  participants  in  the  systet  i  should 
receive  assured  access  to  supplier .  Among 
major  producers,  fvill  participation  s  liould  re- 
quire complete  exchange  of  inform:  it  ion  and 
forecasts. 

Special  assistance  should  be  extended  to 
developing  countries  that  partlcipa  «.  to  en- 
able them  to  meet  their  obligation  Lo  hold  a 
portion  of  global  reserves. 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  neg(  tiate  the 
creation  of  such  a  syi-tem.  Let  us  m(  ve  ahead 
rapidly. 

And  let  us  apply  the  same  api:  roach  of 
cooperation  to  other  primary  con  imodities 
that  are  similarly  beset  by  swings  of  price 
and  supply — and  that  are  similar  y  essen- 
tial to  the  global  economy. 

There  \»  no  simple  formula  that  \  rill  apply 
equally  to  all  commodities.  The  Unit  ed  States 
therefore  proposes  to  discuss  new  arrange- 
ments in  individual  commodities  o  i  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Buffer  stocks  can  be  an  effective  t  echnique 
to  moderate  Instability  in  supplies  <  ud  earn- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  price-flxing  arrange- 
ments distort  the  market,  restrict  pr  >duction, 
and  waste  resources  for  everyone.  It  is  devel- 
oping countries  that  can  least  af  ord  this 
waste.  Restricted  production  idles  t  tie  costly 
equipment  and  economic  infrastruc  ;ure  that 
takes  years  to  build.  Artlflclally  hi,  ;h  prices 
lead  consumers  to  make  costly  iuves  tment  in 
domestic  substitutes,  ultimately  er<  ding  the 
market  power  of  the  traditional  proc  ucers. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  pro  poses  the 
following  approach  to  commodity  arrange- 
ments: 

We  reconunend  that  a  consiimer-  producer 
forum  be  established  for  every  key  c  jnunodi- 
tj  to  discuss  bow  to  promote  the  ( ifflclency, 
growth,  and  stability  of  its  markel .  This  is 
particularly  Important  In  the  case  <  if  grains, 
as  I  have  outlined.  It  is  also  lmp<  rtant  In 
copper,  where  priority  should  be  given  to 
creating  a  forum  for  consumer-prod  icer  con- 
sultation. 

The  first  new  formal  Internation  il  agree- 
ment being  concluded  is  tin.  We  i  ave  par- 
ticipated actively  in  its  negotiation. :  "resident 
Ford  has  authorized  me  to  aunou  ace  that 
the  United  States  Intends  to  sign  the  tin 
agreement,  subject  to  Congressional  (  onstilta- 
tions  and  ratification.  We  welcome  its  em- 
phasis on  buffer  stocks.  Its  avoldan  :e  of  di- 
rect price-fixing,  and  its  balanced  vc  ting  sys- 
tem. We  wUl  retain  our  right  to  sell  from  our 
strategic  stockpiles,  and  we  recog  alze  the 
light  of  others  to  maintain  a  similar  program. 

We  are  participating  actively  in  negotia- 
tions on  coffee.  We  hope  they  will  r«  suit  In  a 
satisfactory  new  agreement  that  rec  uces  the 
large  fluctuations  in  prices  and  sup  plies  en- 
tering the  market. 

We  wiU  also  Join  in  the  forthcomi  ng  cocoa 
and  sugar  negotiations.  Their  obJe<  tive  will 
be  to  reduce  the  risks  of  Investment  i  nd  mod- 
erate the  swings  In  prices  and  suppll  s. 

We  will  support  liberalization  ol  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund's  fina  icing  of 
htiffer  stocks,  to  assure  that  this  f  icUlty  Is 
available  without  reducing  otlier  drawing 
rights. 

I  htfc'e  already  announced  my  gove  'nmeut's 
broad  prc^Msal  of  a  development  security 
facility — a  more  fundamental  app-oach  to 
stabilizing  the  overall  earnings  of  (ountrles 
dei>endent  on  commodities  trade.  My  govern- 
ment also  believes  that  an  effective  i  approach 
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to  the  commodities  problem  requires  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  investment  to  expand 
worldwide  capacity  In  minerals  and  other 
critical  raw  materials.  This  Is  basic  to  the 
health  of  both  industrial  and  developing 
economies. 

There  are  presently  no  shortages  in  mast 
basic  raw  materials:  nor  are  any  likely  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years.  But  the  adequacy 
of  supplies  in  years  to  come  will  be  deter- 
mined by  investment  decisions  taken  now. 
Because  the  technology  for  processing 
lower-grade  ores  is  extremely  complex,  and 
the  financing  requirements  for  major  raw 
material  investments  are  massive,  new  proj- 
ects take  several  years  to  complete.  In  some 
countries,  the  traditional  source  of  funds — 
private  foreign  investment — is  no  longer  as 
welcome,  nor  are  Investors  as  interested,  as 
in  the  past. 

The  United  States  therefore  proposes  a 
major  new  International  effort  to  expand 
raw  material  resources  In  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates,  in  con- 
cert with  private  sources,  should  play  a  fun- 
damental role.  They  can  supply  limited 
amounts  of  capital  directly;  more  important- 
ly, they  can  use  their  technical,  managerial 
and  financial  expertise  to  bring  together 
funds  from  private  and  public  sources.  They 
can  act  as  intermediary  between  private  In- 
vestors and  host  governments,  and  link  pri- 
vate and  public  effort  by  providing  cross 
guarantees  on  performance.  World  Bank 
loans  could  fund  government  projects,  par- 
ticularly for  needed  infrastructure,  while  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  could 
join  private  enterprise  in  providing  loans  and 
equity  capital.  The  World  Bank  group  should 
aim  to  mobilize  $2  billion  ta  private  and 
public  capital  annually. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tribute to  and  actively  support  the  new 
United  States  revolving  fmid  for  natural  re- 
sources. This  Fund  will  encourage  the  world- 
wide exploration  and  exploitation  of  min- 
erals, and  thus  promote  one  of  the  most 
promising  endeavors  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

THE     POOREST     NATIONS 

Any  strategy  for  development  must  devote 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest 
countries. 

The  fate  of  one  billion  people— half  the 
developing  world  and  a  quarter  of  man- 
kind— will  be  affected  by  what  we  do  or 
fail  to  do. 

For  the  last  four  years,  per  capita  Income 
In  the  poorest  countries — already  below  mini- 
mal standards  for  development — has  de- 
clined. Their  exports  are  most  concentrated 
In  the  least  dynamic  sectors  of  world  de- 
mand. It  Is  they  who  have  been  most  cruelly 
affected  by  the  rise  In  the  costs  of  oil,  food 
and  other  essential  imports. 

Whatever  adversity  the  rest  of  mankind  en- 
dures. It  Is  these  peoples  who  endure  the 
most.  Whatever  problems  we  have,  theirs  are 
monumental.  Whatever  economic  conse- 
quences flow  from  the  decisions  that  we  all 
make,  the  consequences  are  greatest  for  them. 
If  global  progress  In  economic  development 
falters,  they  will  be  submerged. 

This  challenge  transcends  Ideology  and  bloc 
politics.  No  International  order  can  be  con- 
sidered just  unless  one  of  its  fundamental 
principles  Is  cooperation  to  raise  the  poorest 
of  the  world  to  a  decent  standard  of  life. 

This  challenge  has  two  dimensions.  We 
must  look  to  elemental  economic  security  and 
the  Immediate  relief  of  suffering.  And  we 
must  give  preference  to  these  countries'  needs 
for  future  economic  growth. 

First,  sectu'lty  means  balance  of  payments 
support  for  the  poorest  countries  during  pe- 
riods of  adversity.  For  them  global  reces- 
sions and  wide  swings  in  prices  of  key  com- 
modities have  a  particularly  disastrous  Im- 
pact. Yet  these  countries  have  very  little  ac- 
cess to  short  and  medium-term  capital  to 


help  them  weather  bad  times.  The  little  fi- 
nance to  which  they  have  access  often  In- 
volves interest  rates  that  are  too  high  con- 
sidering their  chronic  debt  repayment  prob- 
lems. 

To  provide  greater  balance  of  payments 
support  at  more  acceptable  rates  of  interest 
for  the  poor  nations,  the  United  States  last 
November  proposed  a  trxist  in  the  Interna- 
tionaU  Monetary  Fund  of  up  to  $2  billion  for 
emergency  relief.  Although  this  proposal  met 
with  wide  support,  it  has  been  stalled  by  a 
dispute  over  an  luirelated  issue — the  role  of 
gold  in  tlie  international  monetary  system. 
We  cannot  let  this  delay  continue.  The  United 
States  is  making  a  determined  effort  to  move 
forward  the  monetary  negotiations  at  the 
IMF  meetings  now  underway.  If  others  meet 
us  in  this  same  spirit,  we  could  reach  a  con- 
.sensus  on  the  Trust  Fund  by  the  next  meet- 
ing in  January. 

Secondly,  security  requires  stable  expert 
earnings.  The  new  approacli  that  we  are 
proposing  today  for  earnings  stabilization 
can  provide  major  new  economic  Insurance 
in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  for  the 
poorest  cotintrles. 

Thirdly,  security  means  having  enough  to 
eat.  There  must  be  determined  international 
cooperation  on  food. 

The  World  Food  Conference  set  a  target 
of  10  million  tons  of  food  aid  annually.  This 
fiscal  year  the  United  States  food  aid  budget 
provides  for  almost  6  million  tons  of  food- 
grains — sixty  percent  of  the  world  target, 
and  a  twenty  percent  increase  over  last  year. 
Other  producers  must  also  provide  their 
share. 

Another  priority  in  the  poore.st  countries 
must  be  to  reduce  the  tragic  waste  of  losses 
after  harvest  from  inadequate  storage,  trans- 
port, and  pest  control.  There  are  often  simple 
and  inexpensive  techniques  to  resolve  these 
problems.  Investment  In  such  areas  as  better 
storage  and  pesticides  could  have  a  rapid 
and  substantial  impact  on  the  world's  food 
supply — Indeed  the  saving  could  match  the 
total  of  all  the  food  aid  being  given  around 
the  world.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  Pood 
and  Agricultural  Organization,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  UN  Development  Program  and 
the  World  Bank,  set  a  goal  of  cutting  In 
half  these  postharvest  losses  by  1985,  and  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  program  to  this  end. 

Finally,  seciu-ity  means  good  health  and 
easing  the  strains  of  population  growth.  Dis- 
ease ravages  the  poorest  countries  moet  of 
all  and  exacts  a  devastating  economic  as  well 
as  human  cost.  Ai,  the  same  time  we  face 
the  stark  reality  that  there  will  be  twice  as 
many  people  to  feed  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury as  there  are  today.  One  of  the  most 
promising  approaches  to  these  problems  is 
the  Integrated  delivery  of  basic  health  serv- 
ices at  the  commimlty  level,  combining  med- 
ical treatment,  family  planning,  and  nutri- 
tional Information  and  using  locally  trained 
paramedical  personnel.  The  United  States 
will  support  a  major  expansion  of  the  efforts 
already  underway,  including  those  in  co- 
operation with  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, to  develop  and  apply  these  methods. 
We  strongly  urge  the  help  of  all  concerned 
nations. 

Programs  to  achieve  minimum  economic 
secxtrlty,  however  essential,  solve  only  part 
of  the  problem.  We  must  help  the  poorest 
nations  break  out  of  their  present  stagna- 
tion and  move  toward  economic  growth. 

This  means  first  of  all  that  they  should 
have  preferential  access  to  official,  conces- 
sionary financial  aid.  They  have  the  least 
dynamic  exports,  but  they  lack  the  capital 
to  develop  new  ones.  They  have  the  direst 
need  for  financing,  but  they  have  no  access 
to  capital  markets  and  little  ability  to  carry 
greater  debt. 

If  these  countries  themselves  can  summon 
the  effort  required,  outside  assistance  can  be 
productive.  All  nations  with  the  financial 
cnpacity  must  shnre   the  responslbilty.  We 
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will  do  our  part.  More  than  seventy  percent 
of  our  development  as.sistance  goes  to  low- 
Income  countries.  More  than  sixty  percent 
of  tills  year's  proposed  programs  is  devoted 
to  food  and  nutrition,  which  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  pooi'est. 

The  special  financial  needs  of  the  poorest 
countries  can  be  met,  particularly  by  ex- 
panded, low-interest  loans  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  The  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  of  the  World 
Bank  group  is  a  principal  instrument  whose 
great  potential  has  not  been  fully  realized. 
After  Congressional  consultations.  the 
United  States  will  Join  others  in  a  substantial 
fifth  replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the 
International  Development  Association;  pro- 
vided that  the  oil  exporting  countries  also 
make  a  significant  contribution. 

An  effective  strategy  for  sustained  growth 
in  the  poorest  countries  must  expand  their 
agricultural  production.  For  external  food 
aid  cannot  possibly  fill  their  needs.  The  cur- 
rent gap  between  what  the  developing  coun- 
tries need  and  what  they  can  produce  them- 
selves is  15  million  tons;  at  present  rates  of 
growth,  the  gap  is  expected  to  double  or 
triple  within  the  next  decade.  Failure  to 
meet  this  challenge  will  doom  much  of  the 
world  to  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  all 
of  the  world  to  periodic  shortages  and  higher 
prices. 

Traditional  bilateral  aid  programs  to  boost 
agricultural  production  remain  indispensa- 
ble. President  Ford  is  asking  Congress  for 
authorization  to  double  our  bilateral  agri- 
cultural assistance  this  year  to  $582  million. 
We  urge  the  other  affluent  nations  to  increase 
their  contributions  as  well. 

Clearly  a  massive  program  of  international 
cooperation  is  also  required.  More  research 
is  needed  to  improve  agricultural  yields, 
make  more  elficient  use  of  fertilizer,  and  find 
better  farm  management  techniques.  Tech- 
nical assistance  and  information  exchange 
are  needed  for  training  and  for  technological 
advance.  Better  systems  of  water  control, 
transportation  and  land  management  are 
needed  to  tap  the  developing  countries'  vast 
reserves  of  land,  water  and  manpower. 

To  mobilize  massive  new  concessional  re- 
soxuces  for  these  purposes,  the  United  States 
proposes  the  early  establishment  of  the  new 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment. President  Ford  has  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce that  he  will  seek  authorization  of  a 
direct  contribution  of  $200  million  to  the 
fund — provided  that  others  will  add  their 
support  for  a  combined  goal  of  at  least  one 
billion  dollars. 

The  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development  can  be  the  major  source  of  new 
capital  to  attack  the  most  critical  problems 
of  the  poorest  developing  countries.  The 
United  States  urges  the  world  community  to 
give  it  prompt  and  major  support. 

THE   POLITICAL   DIMENSION 

In  every  area  of  endeavor  that  I  have  de- 
scribed— economic  security,  growth,  trade, 
commodities  and  the  needs  of  the  poorest — 
the  developing  countries  themselves  want 
greater  Infiuence  over  the  decisions  that  will 
affect  their  future.  They  are  pressing  for  a 
greater  role  in  the  Institutions  and  negotia- 
tions by  which  the  world  economic  system  is 
evolving. 

The  United  States  believes  that  participa- 
tion in  international  decisions  must  be  wide- 
ly shared.  In  the  name  of  both  justice  and 
effectiveness.  We  believe  the  following  prin- 
ciples should  apply: 

The  process  of  decision  shouki  be  fair.  No 
country  or  group  of  countries  shoiUd  have 
exclusive  power  in  the  areas  basic  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  Tliis  principle  is  valid  for 
oil.  It  also  applies  to  trade  and  finance. 

T7ie  methods  of  participation  must  be  re- 
alistic. We  must  encourage  the  emergence  of 
real  communities  of  Interest  between  na- 
tions, whether  they  are  developed  or  devel- 


oping, producer  or  consumer,  rich  or  poor. 
The  genuine  diversity  of  interests  that  exists 
among  states  must  not  be  submerged  by  bloc 
discipline  or  in  artificial,  unrepresentative 
majorities.  For  only  genuine  consensus  can 
generate  effective  action. 

The  process  of  decision  should  be  respon- 
sive to  change.  On  many  issues  developing 
countries  have  not  had  a  voice  that  rellects 
their  role.  This  is  now  changing.  It  is  already 
the  guiding  principle  of  two  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful international  bodies,  the  IMP  and  the 
World  Bank,  where  the  quotas  of  oil  pro- 
ducing states  will  soon  be  at  least  doubled — 
on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria.  Basic  eco- 
nomic realities,  such  as  the  size  of  economies, 
pai-ticipation  in  world  trade  and  financial 
contributions,  must  carry  great  weight. 

Finally,  participation  should  be  tailored 
to  the  issues  at  hand.  We  can  usefully  em- 
ploy many  different  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures: sometimes  we  should  seek  broad 
consensus  in  universal  bodies,  as  we  are  do- 
ing this  week  in  this  Assembly;  sometimes 
negotiations  can  more  usefully  be  focused 
in  more  limited  forums,  such  as  the  forth- 
coming consumer-producer  dialogue;  some- 
times decisions  are  best  handled  in  large, 
specialized  bodies  such  as  the  IMF  and 
World  Bank,  where  voting  power  is  related 
to  responsibility;  and  sometimes  most  effec- 
tive action  can  be  taken  in  regional  bodies. 

Most  relevant  to  our  discussion  here  Is  the 
improvement  of  the  United  Nations  system, 
.so  that  it  can  fulfill  Its  charter  mandate  "to 
employ  international  machinery  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  all  peoples."  We  welcome  the 
thoughtful  report  by  the  Secretary-General's 
group  of  25  experts  on  structural  reform  in 
the  UN  system.  We  will  seriously  consider 
its  recommendations.  In  our  view,  an  im- 
proved UN  organization  must  include; 

Rationalization  of  the  UN's  fragmented 
assistance  programs; 

Strengthened  leadership  within  the  cen- 
tral Secretariat  and  the  entire  UN  system  for 
development  and  economic  cooperation; 

Streamlining  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council; 

Better  cousviltative  procedures  to  ensure 
effective  agreement  among  members  with  a 
particular  interest  in  a  subject  under  con- 
sideration; and 

A  mechanism  for  Independent  evaluation 
of  the  implementation  of  programs. 

The  United  States  proposes  that  1976  be 
dedicated  as  a  year  of  review  and  reform  of 
the  entire  UN  development  system.  An  in- 
tergovernmental committee  should  be  formed 
at  this  session,  to  begin  work  immediately 
on  recommendations  that  can  be  imple- 
mented by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  1976 
session.  We  consider  this  a  priority  in  any 
strategy  for  development. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  col- 
leagues, ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  began  today 
with  the  statement  that  we  have,  this  week, 
an  opportunity  to  Improve  the  condition  of 
mankind.  This  fact  alone  represents  an  ex- 
traordinary change  in  the  human  condition. 
Throughout  history,  man's  imagination  has 
been  limited  by  his  circumstances — which 
have  now  fundamentally  changed.  We  are  no 
longer  confined  to  what  Marx  called  "the 
realm  of  necessity. "  And  it  has  always  been 
the  case  that  the  wisest  realists  were  those 
who  understood  man's  power  to  shape  his 
own  reality. 

The  steps  we  take  now  are  not  limited  by 
our  technical  possibilities,  but  only  by  our 
political  will.  If  the  advanced  nations  fail  to 
respond  to  the  winds  of  change,  and  if  the 
developing  countries  choose  rhetoric  over 
reality,  the  great  goal  of  economic  develop- 
ment will  be  submerged  in  our  common  fail- 
ure. The  speeches  made  here  this  week  will 
be  placed  alongside  many  other  lofty  pro- 
nouncements made  over  decades  past  in  this 


organization  on  this  subject,  buried  In  the 
archives  of  oblivion. 

But  we  would  not  all  be  here  if  we  did  not 
believe  that  progress  is  possible  and  that 
it  is  Imperative. 

The  United  .States  has  propo-^ed  a  pro- 
gram of  action.  We  are  prepared  to  contrib- 
ute, if  we  are  met  in  a  spirit  of  common  en- 
deavor. 

We  have  proposed  steps  to  improve  basic 
economic  security — to  safeguard  the  world 
economy,  and  particularly  the  developing 
countries,  against  the  cruel  cycles  that  un- 
deiTnine  their  export  earnings. 

We  have  proposed  measures  to  improve 
developing  countries'  access  to  capital,  new 
technology,  and  management  skills  to  lift 
themselves  from  stagnation  onto  the  path  of 
accelerating  growth. 

We  have  proposed  structural  improvements 
in  the  world  trading  system,  to  be  addressed 
in  the  ongoing  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions, to  enhance  devleoping  countries'  op- 
portunities to  earn  their  own  way  through 
trade. 

We  have  proposed  a  new  approach  to  im- 
proving market  conditions  in  food  and  other 
basic  commodities,  on  which  the  economies 
and  indeed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  depend. 

We  have  proposed  specific  ways  of  giving 
special  help  to  the  development  needs  of  the 
poorest  countries. 

My  Government  does  not  offer  these  pro- 
posals as  an  act  of  charity,  nor  should  they 
be  received  as  if  due.  We  know  that  the 
world  economy  nourishes  us  all,  we  know 
that  we  live  on  a  shrinking  planet.  Materi- 
ally as  well  as  morally,  our  destinies  are  in- 
tertwined. 

There  remain  enormous  things  for  us  to 
do.  We  can  say  once  more  to  the  new  na- 
tions: we  have  heard  your  voices.  We  em- 
brace your  hopes.  We  will  Join  your  efforts. 
We  commit  ourselves  to  our  common  suc- 
cess. 


EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Iowa  <Mr.  Bedell*  is  lecog- 
iiized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  the  education  divi- 
sion and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill. 

In  considering  tliis  veto,  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  to  put  this  legislation  in 
its  proper  perepective.  H.R.  5901,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
would  provide  $7.9  billion  in  Federal  aid 
to  education.  The  bill  provides  fimding 
for  thi-ee  separate  periods:  $4.92  billion 
is  for  fiscal  year  1976;  $464.7  million  is 
for  the  period  from  July  through  Sep- 
tember 1976.  the  transition  quarter;  and 
$2.6  billion  in  advance  funding  which 
will  not  be  spent  until  fiscal  year  1977 

President  Ford  has  charged  that  this 
bill  constitutes  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing. Close  examination  of  its  contents 
raises  serious  questions  about  this  argu- 
ment. 

The  fiscal  1976  portion  of  tlie  bill  totals 
$4.92  billion.  This  figure,  together  with 
advance  appropriations  previously  en- 
acted, will  provide  $7.3  billion  in  Federal 
aid  to  education  in  fiscal  1976.  This  total 
is  just  $255  million  or  3.6  percent  more 
than  the  total  appropriated  for  such 
purposes  in  fiscal  1975.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  inflation  rate  from  July 
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1974  through  June  1975  was  9.7  y  srcent, 
this  3.6  percent  increase  hardly  seems 
like  an  unreasonable  figure.  It  does  not 
even  come  close  to  covering  the  cost  of 
inflation. 

President  Ford  reminds  us  thi  t  H.R. 
5901  constitutes  a  substantial  increase 
over  his  education  budget  requ;st  for 
fiscal  1976.  What  he  does  not  mention  is 
the  fact  that  his  budget  proposec  to  re- 
duce or  terminate  a  variety  of  tri  ed  and 
tested  education  programs.  What  the 
President  recommended  in  his  budget 
was  wholesale  reductions  in  valuable 
education  programs.  Is  this  reall  j  what 
our  Nation  wants?  I  do  not  thir  k  rhat 
it  is. 

To  confine  the  debate  over  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill  to  the  ques  tion  of 
fiscal  discipline  is  to  ignore  its  troader 
implications.  The  issue  ti-anscenc  s  pure 
economics.  It  is  in  reality  a  deba  e  over 
national  priorities. 

The  Congress  has  considered  Pi'esl- 
dent  Ford's  attempt  to  diminlih  the 
Federal  Government's  commitmmt  to 
educational  opportunity  for  all  is  citi- 
zens, and  rejected  it.  Through  H.I ..  5901. 
the  Congress  is  maintaining  Federal  aid 
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to  education  at  slightly  more  thar 
Ing  levels.  This  bill  is  a  reflection 


resolve  of  the  Congress  to  meet   mpor 


taut  goals  and  fulfill  vital  needs 


field  of  education  in  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  manner 

Through  this  measure,  assistarfce  will 
be  provided  to  children  from  low-  ncome 
families  in  urban  and  rural  areas; 
handicapped;  to  those  seeking  voc  itional 
training;  to  deserving  college  sti  dents; 
to  adults  who  wish  to  continue 
education. 

The  bill  also  provides  assistahce 
expand  and  improve  library  servi:es;  to 
develop  new  and  more  effective  te  iching 
techniques  in  elementary,  seconda  ry  and 
higher  education;  and  to  help  lessen  the 
Impact  of  Federal  activities  or 
activities  of  local  school  districts. 

H.R.  5901  is  a  bill  that  will  ccfcitinue 
progress  toward  quality  educat 
this  country.  I  am  very  concemejd  that 
Its  defeat  will  be  a  step  backward  for 
our  educational  system.  My  Stite 
Iowa  alone  stands  to  lose  at  lea>t 
million  in  Federal  education  funds  if 
the  veto  is  sustained,  and  most  of  this 
money  is  earmp.rked  for  educat  onally 
deprived  children.  This  is  an  exar  iple  of 
what  will  occur  all  across  the  couptry  if 
this  veto  is  not  overriden 

In  his  veto  message.  Presiden 
stated  that — 
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The  real  Issue  is  whether  we  are 
Impose    fiscal    discipline    on    ourseiires 
whether    we    are   going   to   spend    oi  irselves 
Into  Sscal  Insolvency  .  .  .  Taken  as  a 
this  appropriation  bill  is  too  much 
the   taxpayers — and   our   economy — 
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I  submit  that  this  statement 
resents  the  real  issue  at  hand 
real  issue  is  the  strength  of  the 
commitment  to  educational  oppo^unity 
for  all  Americans. 

President  Ford  wants  to  draw 
against  excessive  Federal  spendi^ig 
do  I.  Yet,  as  many  teachers  and 
administrators    familiar    with 
with  tight  budgets  may  suspect, 
sue  here  Is  not  where  we  draw 
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but  through  whose  budget  the  line  gets 
drawn.  While  President  Ford  proposes 
an  $800  million  reduction  in  education 
funds,  and  then  vetoes  a  3.6-percent  in- 
crease in  education  appropriations,  he 
requests  an  $8  billion  increase  in  defense 
spending,  an  Increase  of  10.2  percent. 
We  have  not  been  witness  to  the  same 
concern  for  the  ta.xpayer  and  for  belt- 
tightening  within  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment as  we  have  in  the  education  field, 
even  though  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  is  finally  over  and  our  people 
are  calling  for  reduced  commitments 
abroad  and  greater  attention  to  domestic 
needs. 

It  is  evident  that  we  face  a  serious 
disagreement  over  national  priorities 
which  has  little  to  do  with  Federal 
spending.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  over- 
ride President  Fords  veto  of  H.R.  5901. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES  A.  VANIK  (OHIO)  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  S.  1849 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  by  his 
veto  and  instant  decontrol  of  domestic 
old  oil,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
provided  a  $400  billion  windfall  to  those 
American  companies  and  individuals 
which  own  these  valuable  oil  resources. 
At  yesterday's  prices  of  $5.25  per  bairel. 
the  known  old  oil  reserves  had  a  market 
value  of  $194  billion. 

Today,  with  one  stamp  of  his  veto,  tlie 
President  increases  the  value  of  this  old 
oil  by  an  additional  $400  billion.  Never 
before  in  the  annals  of  American  history 
has  so  much  economic  wealth  been 
shifted  by  a  single  act  of  Executive 
indi.scretion. 

The  President  of  tlie  United  States  has 
the  power  to  veto  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution, 
but  he  can  never  veto  the  fears  and  the 
apprehensions  of  215  million  Americans. 


RELIEF      FOR      McNAMARA      CON- 
STRUCTION OF  MANITOBA,  LTD. 

Ths  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  McNamara  Construction  of  Mani- 
toba, Ltd,  You  will  note  that  the  bill  as 
introduced  does  not  set  forth  a  dollar 
amount  for  the  claim  but  leaves  a  blank 
for  that  figure.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  in  due  course  I  will  introduce  a  res- 
olution asking  that  this  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  chief  trial  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  for  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  as  to  what  relief,  If  any, 
should  be  given  to  McNamara  Construc- 
tion. If  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
chief  trial  judge  that  McNamara  is  en- 
titled to  relief,  the  figure  which  he  sug- 
gests can  then  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 
This  has  been  done  in  other  cases  (see, 
for  example,  Harvey-Whipple,  Inc.  v. 
United  States.  164  Ct.  CI.  687-700  (1965  •. 


In  Introducing  the  subject  bill  and 
resolution  referring  it  to  .the  chief  trial 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  I  am  mak- 
ing no  recommendation  nor  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  McNamara  is 
entitled  to  any  relief.  The  bill  and  resolu- 
tion are  being  introduced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  permitting  the  chief  trial 
.judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear 
McNamara 's  claim  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
legal  and  equitable  principles  which  are 
well  established  for  giving  relief  in  cases 
of  this  nature.  If  the  recommendation 
should  favor  relief,  Congress  can  then 
determine  whether  or  not  it  will  follow 
that  recommendation,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. 

A  copy  of  tlie  bill  follows: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  McNamara  Con- 
struction of  Manitoba,  Ltd, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mc- 
Namara Construction  of  Manitoba,  Ltd.,  Wll- 

lowdale,  Ontario,  Canada,  the  sum  of  $ . 

The  payment  of  such  sum  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of 
all  claims  of  McNamara  Construction  of 
Manitoba,  Ltd.,  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  Contract  numbered  DA  620- 
064,  crVENO  64-100,  dated  June  30,  1964, 
with  the  United  States  for  the  construction 
of  a  New  Second  Lock,  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  including  coffer 
dams,  care  of  water,  excavation,  construction 
of  a  navigation  lock  and  guard  and  guide 
walls,  and  all  appurtenances. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centtim  thereof  shall  be  directly  or  in- 
directly paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sura 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


A  NUMBER  OF  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
AT  A  20-PERCENT  LOWER  LEVEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth>  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  health  programs — family  planning, 
neighborhood  health  centers,  migrant 
health  projects,  and  rodent  control — are 
now  being  supported  at  a  level  about  20 
percent  lower  than  last  year's  appropri- 
ations. As  explained  in  my  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  of  September  3,  tliey  are 
being  funded  under  the  continuing  reso- 
lution at  the  Presidents  tragically  low- 
budget  request  levels.  This  situation  will 
last  until  tlie  Congress  passes  final 
appropriations  for  these  programs,  which 
were  authorized  in  S.  66 — now  Public 
Law  94-63.  I  would  like  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  asking  the 
President  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  to  act  to  cor- 
rect this  unfortunate  situation  before 
these  programs  are  permanently  weak- 
ened by  these  temporary  reductions. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  some  reports 
which  point  out  exactly  what  is  and  will 
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be  happening  on  the  local  level  until  tlie 
President  or  the  Congress  takes  action. 
I  ttiink  you  will  see  the  waste  which 
results  from  the  treatment  of  tiiese  pro- 
grams under  the  continuing  resolution — 
temporary  cuts  in  staff  and  .services,  not 
to  mention  higlier  administrative  costs 
brought  about  when  programs  are  con- 
tinually being  cut  back,  and  then  re- 
instated. In  addition,  you  will  see  that 
these  healtii  progiams  are  programs 
of  preventive  medicine,  a  health-care 
strategy  of  proven  cost-effectiveness, 
which  would  be  severely  disrupted  by 
this  kind  of  off-again-on-again  spending 
policy.  Finally,  these  pi-ograms  ser\e  the 
health  needs  of  that  portion  of  the 
population — the  poor,  the  near-poor,  the 
unemployed — who  can  least  afford  to 
carry  the  added  costs  as  proposed  by  the 
administration,  ari  who  will,  therefore, 
require  support  from  State  and  local 
governments  al.eady  strapped  for  fmids 
in  this  ai'ea. 

The  examples  which  follow  show  tiie 
effect  at  these  funding  cutbacks  on 
thi-ee  major  pix)grams:  Family  planning, 
neighborhood  health  centers,  and  mi- 
grant health  sei^vices. 

Family  planning  programs. — Most  of 
the  family  planning  programs  in  Colo- 
rado are  carried  out  by  Rocky  Moimtain 
Planned  Parenthood.  They  have  received 
Federal  funds  since  1970  and  now  serve 
thousands  of  client.^.  I  offer  their  anal- 
ysis of  the  cutbacks'  effects  below.  Tliey 
Indicate  that  this  20-pei'cent  reduction 
ulU  be  wasteful  on  two  levels;  Pii-st,  in 
the  added  administrative  costs  of  fiist 
cutting,  then  enlarging,  tlieir  budget 
while  the  appropriations  bills  are  being 
considered;  and  second,  in  the  "ripple 
effect"  of  cutting  back  on  birtli  contix)! 
with  the  attendant  increa.^e  in  unwanted 
births  and  abortloiLS. 

The  dhector  of  Rocky  Mountaiai 
Planned  Parenthood  comments: 

We  «t  Bocky  Mountain  PUnn«d  Parenthood 
are  attempting  to  deal  with  the  proposed  20 SI' 
cut  in  funding,  which  wv  wiU  be  facing 
October  1st  .  .  .  We  have  had  funds  cut  and 
later  restored.  We  have  Iiad  fiiuds  impounded 
and  later  released.  We  have  )>een  given  re- 
atored  or  released  funds  from  time  to  time, 
late  111  the  grant  year,  on  "one  time  only" 
basis  with  instructions  Uiat  the  money  be 
spent  immediately,  not  for  aervlces,  on  a 
non-recurriug  basis.  Each  time  that  this 
happens,  we  get  some  more  "oue  time  only" 
training  or  "one  time  only"  equipment  or 
furnishings,  and  the  extension  of  services 
to  the  poor  is  subverted.  All  our  agencies  need 
consistency  in  funding  for  on-going  services 
Instead  of  the  constant  on-agaUi-oS-again, 
up-agaln-down-ag&in  inconsistency  of  which 
we  must  try  to  make  programmatic  eense. 

For  Rocky  Mountain  Planned  Parent- 
hood, tiie  20-percent  cut  in  Federal  fund- 
ing means: 

Two  or  three  small  nu-al  programs  will 
close; 

■Rie  number  of  women  seen  in  sevei-al 
large  urban  programs  will  be  cut  back; 

Four  thousand  patients — 2,000  poor 
and  2,000  neai'-poor — will  not  receive 
family  planning  help; 

Three  thousand  patients  will  be  lost  a.s 
a  result  of  "inflationary"  cuts  which  luid 
been  anticipated  even  had  funding  re- 
mained at  the  previous  year's  level  so 
that  the  total  reduction  will  be  around 
7,000  patients  imdei-  50  percent  of  pov- 
erty; 


And,  finally,  10  to  15  staff  persons  will 
be  dismissed. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Planned  Parent- 
hood diiector  describes  further  what 
these  numbers  mean  in  human  terras: 

For  most  of  the  women  that  RMPP  wUl 
not  be  able  to  serve,  there  is  no  alternatiTC 
eouroe  of  family  planning  cere.  Many  of  thein 
will  become  pregnant,  and  have  babies  they 
cannot  aiford,  or  resort  to  abortions  out  of 
desperation.  Many  of  the  mothers  will  be 
seeking  assistance  from  other  public  agencies 
because  they  cannot  support  their  chUdren. 
creating  whole  new  genernt-ons  neediPt-  wel- 
fare essist^nce. 

Since  most  women  use  the  birth  control 
pill  as  their  contraceptive  method,  And  re- 
ceive their  supplies  on  a  monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis,  even  a  very  short  term  cut 
in  funding  would  result  in  unuecessary 
pregnancies.  In  addition,  identifying  and  re- 
locating those  women  who  are  no  longer  using 
birth  control  because  their  clinic  closed  and 
getting  them  back  in  and  started  again  will 
be  an  Incredibly  difficult  nr.d  relatively  ex- 
pensive task. 

Communiti'  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters.— ^The  case  of  coniminiit>-.  or  neigh- 
borhood, health  enters  i.s  no  less 
serious.  On  a  nationwide  basis,  49  of 
the  157  federally  supported  community 
health  centers  will  be  closed  as  a  result 
of  the  administration's  budget  cuts. 
Funding  for  the  remainder  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Close  to  300,000  pa- 
tients now  being  served  by  these  facili- 
ties will  no  longer  receive  caie.  As  yet 
uncounted  numbers  of  people  who  are 
still  without  basic  primary  caie,  and  the 
growing  ranks  of  unemployed  pei-sons 
who  cannot  afford  health  insui-ance  cov- 
erage, will  be  denied  care  during  these 
times  of  personal  economic  dilflculty 
when  they  must  turn  to  the  community 
health  center  for  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  specific  impact  of 
these  funding  cuts  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  reports  from  two  neighborhood 
health  centers'  directors.  I  will  quote  di- 
rectly from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  neigh- 
borhood health  center  director: 

Currently,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  new 
faictUtf.  We  have  been  ptannitig  for  a  lonR 
time.  We  treat  about  12,000  patients.  A  20'. 
reduction  would  mean: 

We  simply  oould  not  move  into  the  new 
facility  for  which  plans  have  been  developed. 

Services  would  be  cut,  across  the  board, 
as  opposed  to  a  particular  service,  propor- 
tionately. 

Those  who  would  suffer  the  most  (about 
5-6,000  or  fiC:;  )  ai«  those  defined  as  near- 
poor.  That  Is  to  say,  tbey  have  no  medical 
insurance  or  are  not  covered  by  Medicare 
or  ^{edicald.  These  people  usually  receive 
medical  services  "free"  or  pay  as  they  can 
oil  a  sliding  scale  basis. 

The  services  most  likely  to  be  cut  would 
be  ancillary  services  such  as  nutrition  care, 
social  services,  research,  training  and  trans- 
portation. 

Let  me  cite  two  instances  from  a  recent 
study  which  best  portray  the  types  of  serv- 
ices, staff  persons,  and  patients  who  ax>uld 
suffer.  You  can  judge  ilie  value  oi  sucli 
services — 

As  we  were  leaving  one  center  at  closing 
time,  a  man  entered  complaining  cf  stomach 
cramps.  The  receptionl&t  took  off  her  coat, 
pulled  hiii  charts,  consulted  \iiUi  a  physician 
who  determined  the  man  should  be  hospital- 
ized. In  the  meantime,  a  family  health  work- 
er made  the  necessary  arrangements  wiUi 
the  tran&portatlou  department  and  the  hos- 
pital and  8u:c(>mpaiued  the  patient  to  the 
hospiiaL  Ou  arrival  at  the  hospital,  the  fam- 
ily health  worker  provided  the  jiecessary  in- 


formation to  the  registrar  and  remained 
there  unUl  the  patient  was  .%itlcd  and  com- 
fortable. After  leaving  the  hospital,  she  went 
directly  to  his  home  and  gave  the  patient'^ 
family  an  explanation  of  what  happened. 

Another  woman  related  Uiis  storj:  I 
bad  been  hospitalized  for  about  3 
months  and  1  couldn't  wiile  checks.  Tltc 
landlord  was  threatening  to  evict  nie 
The  family  health  woiker  stepped  in  anu 
persuaded  the  landlord  to  wait  unliJ  I 
was  out  of  Uie  hospital.  It  was  a  leiief 
to  know  Uiat  I  would  still  have  a  home 
when  I  got  out  of  the  hospitad. " 

In  summation,  this  project  dii^ettur 
felt  "this  happens  to  tlie  poor  all  the 
time — their  expectations  are  raised  to  a 
level  and  tlien  comes  the  great  dLsap- 
pointment — the  program  is  curtailed  oi* 
eliminated."  Sucli  programs  are  based  on 
"political  decisions"  of  the  administra- 
tion in  power  rather  than  the  needs  oi 
tJie  people. 

The  folloMng  respon.se  from  a  com- 
munity health  center  director  in  Clii- 
cago,  r.l.,  illustrates  the  damage  these 
cuts  can  WTcak  on  the  preventive  aspect- 
of  these  health  progi'ams.  The  director 
resix)nds  in  the  following  statement: 

A  20 ',;   reduction  to  me  means : 

A  .substantial  reduction  of  all  services  vvitii 
possible  elimination  of  home  health  sen-ices 
and  well  baby  care.  The  Infants  and  the  el- 
derly who  could  not  get  to  the  center  would 
iindovbtedly  sutfer. 

Our  Center  triiats  a'oout  30,000  people. 
Those  affected  tlie  greatest  (about  12.000; 
would  be  those  without  tasurance.  Medicare 
or  Medicaid.  V.'e  simply  would  have  to  say 
"No"  Ir  many  Instances. 

Staff  cuts  would  range  propcrtionately 
with  a  probable  reduction  of  LPN's.  RN  s, 
and  dentists. 

Ser-vices  would  be  cut  first  ui  areas  sucii 
as  transporUtion,  nutiition,  counselimg.  im- 
muuizatious.  eye  services,  etc. 

But  this  Is  not  funny  or  a  luxury  to  tell 
a  person  going  blind  you  can't  treat  him  or 
when  yoti  cpnslder  that  now  one-third  of  the 
children  entering  school  are  not  Immunized 
against  polio— How  the  heU  do  you  explain 
to  someone  going  blind  that  you  cannot 
treat  him  becau^je  you  had  to  eliminate  opto- 
mologlbt  services — because  Congress  has  re- 
duced funding,  or  wUl  not  have  enacted  f 
higher  level  til  winter? 

Migi-ant  Health  Services. — Finally.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  response  from  tlic 
director  of  a  migrant  health  center  di- 
rector in  Harlingen,  Tex.: 

Better  than  90  <^  of  the  38.000  we  ueai 
amiuaily  are  "charity"  cases.  They  don  t  huv.- 
insurance.  3ktedicare  or  Medic.iid.  All  are  U.S. 
citizens  and  most  are  senronal  f.irm  workers 

A  20';  reduction  would  serioualy  affect  our 
program. 

Inflation  is  here  now  and  we  are  expected 
to  take  a  cut? 

The  part  of  our  program  most  affected 
would  be  our  ability  to  supply  druj,'s  and 
iupplie.?  and  oner  prenatal  and  post-i>artun) 
care. 

Our  patients  suffer  a  high  incidence  of 
diabetes,  hypertension,  and  malnutrition: 
what  possible  good  does  It  do  to  confirm  p. 
diagnosis  and  then  not  be  able  to  treat  the 
disease?  Tliis  is  what  would  happen  (if  ihr 
cuts  are  enacted  > . 

These  statements  from  people  dii"ectly 
Involved  in  tJiese  health  programs  offer 
a  vivid,  perscnml  picture  of  what  these 
pi-oposed  cuts  would  mean.  In  oi-der  to 
give  you  a  sense  of  the  impact  on  your 
o'«^'n  States  and  districts,  I  will  be  insert- 
ing in  tomorrow's  R^coao  charts  which 
show  tiie  impact  on  family  planning  pro- 
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grams  on  a  State -by-State  basis, 
as  a  county-by-county  analj'sis 
cutbacks'  effects  on  neighborhooc 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliese  cutbacks 
wasted  money,  unnecessary  dis: 
health   services   of   proven    va 
denial  of  services  to  thase  w 
them  most.  They  occur  on  the 
overwhelming  congressional  vote 
port  of  these  programs.  The  c 
reflect  the  policy  of  a  tight-fisted 
istratlon   seeking   to   economize 
expense  of  the  well-beinc  of 
of  thousands  of  our  country's 
call  this  a  false  economy.  The 
is  needed  to  counteract  tiiese 
complete  accordance  with  the 
tions  in  our  budget  resolution 
year  1976.  Indeed,  as  I  have  poin 
more  money  will  be  wasted  if 
are  carried  out.  In  short,  I  call 
you  to  join  me  in  seeing  that 
gi*ams  receive  the  kind  of 
many  of  you  voted  for  in  the  v 
ride  on  July  29. 
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UTILITY  INDUSTRY  DECEPTION  ON 
NUCLEAR  POWER  COST  SA^  ^INGS 
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( Ml-.  OTTINGER  asked  and 
permission    to   extend   lus   remii 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  St^aker 
the  past  year  a  number  of  electri : 
companies  around  the  country  h; 
making  claims  of  great  cost  sav 
cause  of  their  addition  of  nucleai 
nlants. 

Last  winter  the  Consolidated 
Co.  of  New  York,  which  serves 
my  congressional  district,  came 
Ington    and    made    a 
Members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  asserting  savings  of 
Uon  in  1974  attributable  to  its 
clear  pl-'.nts  at  Indian  Point  on 
son  River. 

When  I  first  heard  the.>e  figu 
sented  to  Members  of   Congress 
-struck  me  as  being  wrong  becau!  e 
been  aware  both  of  the  operati|ig 
culties  of  these  nuclear  plants 
for  power  production  only  a  part 
year,  and  because  of  the  much 
cost  of  construction  of  nucleai 
than  fossil  fuel  plants.  I  queried 
pany  officials  w'lo  assured  me 
figures  were  accurate  as  total 
ings. 

The   company   has   .^ubseQuei 
serted  these  savings  in  promo tiopal 
terials  it  has  distributed  with 
and  elsewhere.  In  these  material 
presentation  is  made  so  ds  to 
public  to  believe  that  the  figurti 
sent  overall  savings,  though  tli< 
themselves  are  labeled  as  just 
savings.   The   company   s^till 
this  is  not  misleading. 

As  a  result,  I  requested  the  Cokinc 
Economic  Priorities,  a  New  Yofk 
pubUc  interest  organization,  to 
a  study  of  Consolidated  Edisoi 
for    nuclear    power    generation 
conventional  fossil  generation 
inclusive  basis.  The  council 
pleted  Its  report,  showing  that 
tion  and  operation  of  a  coal 
of  comparable  output  would  h 
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duced cheaper  power  at  lower  cost  to 
the  consumer  and  that  the  savings  over 
a  comparable  oil-fired  plant  are  mar- 
ginal. 

In  consequence  of  the  results  of  this 
study  and  tlie  deceptive  advertising  and 
publicity  by  ConsoUdated  Edison,  I  have 
requested  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission investigate  the  promotion  prac- 
tices of  this  and  other  companies  and 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
State  of  New  York  verify  the  council 
stud;  and  take  action  to  prevent  the 
continuation  of  these  practices  at  rate- 
payer expense. 

The  stoi-y  of  this  controversy  is  an  in- 
teresting one — and  one  which  I  fear  ap- 
plies beyond  New  York  to  the  practices 
of  other  utilities  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I  therefore  am  inserting  two  of 
the  news  aiticles  that  appeared  subse- 
quent to  the  Coimcil  on  Economic  Pri- 
orities report  which  relate  to  this  is- 
sue for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  want  to  pursue  similar  practices  in 
their  own  districts. 

i  From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 

Aug,  26.  19751 

DisprrrES  Con  Ed  Figitres 

(By  Bruce  Drake) 

A  private  research  group  accused  Consoli- 
dated Ediaon  yesterday  of  misleading  the 
public  witli  claims  that  lt3  nuclear  plants 
produced  substantial  savings  for  elastomers 
by  generating  electricity  more  cheaply  than 
plants  biu'nlng  oil. 

Con  Ed  had  stated  In  press  releases  and 
mailings  to  customers  that  the  operation  ot 
its  Indian  Point  nuclear  plants  replaced  the 
need  for  nine  million  barrels  of  oil  and 
saved  cii-stomers  895  million  In  1974. 

But  the  CouucU  on  Economic  Priorities,  a 
Manhattan-based  study  group,  asserted 
that  the  iuel-co--t  advantage  over  oil  plants 
wa?  wiped  out  by  the  higher  cost  of  building 
and  maintaining  the  nuclear  units.  When 
thode  factors  are  included,  the  group  said, 
the  nuclear  faculties'  cost  advantage  shrinks 
to  $4,3  million. 

CON    ED    RESPONDS 

In  a  oaustlc  response.  Bertram  Schwartz. 
Con  Ed  senior  vice  president,  said  that  the 
group's  analysis  was  "amateurish"  and  that 
its  conclusions  were  "just  plainly,  clearly  and 
absolutely  wrong,"  He  said  the  company 
stood  by  lt«  statements. 

Charles  Komanoff,  who  conducted  the 
council  study,  acknowledged  that  nuclear 
fuel  waj?  significantly  cheaper  than  oil.  But 
he  said  that  Con  Ed's  995  million  figure  had 
been  gobbled  up  by  $G6.3  mUUon  In  annual 
fixed  charges  tor  taxe.n  and  interest  ci>st!j  on 
construction,  and  by  $11.1  million  in  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  charges.  He  also 
claimed  that  Con  Ed  had  overe.stUnateU  the 
fuel  savings  by  Jil3.3  million. 

He  said  that  the  fixed  charges  of  the  In- 
dian Point  facilities  roughly  doubled  those 
of  a  conventional  plant  that  used  coal  or 
oil. 

However,  Cou  Ed  asserted  that  its  nuclear 
\uiU.s — even  with  con.structlon  and  operation 
coets  considered — produced  substantial  sav- 
ings for  customers  over  coal  or  oil  alterna- 
tives. 

The  "key  point,"  .'said  Schwartz,  "is  that 
we  never  purported  to  make  an  over -all  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  all  costs  Involved.  In  all 
our  statements,  It  was  clear  the  subject  was 
only  fuel  costs." 

"The  problem  with  that  kind  of  .siate- 
ment,"  Komanoff  countered,  "is  that  It  mis- 
leads the  public  about  the  economic  choices 
to  be  made  on  the  Issue  of  what  tjrpes  of 
plants  to  build,  at  a  time  when  nuclear 
plants  are  very  much  a  subject  of  debate." 


Ti»e  claims  by  Con  Ed  were  also  questioned 
yesterday  by  Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D- 
Wcstchester).  who  asked  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi3.sion  to  Investigate  aJid  determine 
whether  there  were  any  violations  of  law  il 
the  claims  were  Inaccurate. 

In  another  development,  a  Con  Ed  spokes- 
man said  that  the  utility  would  contmue  t<> 
press  for  a  $456  million  electricity  rate  in- 
crease despite  recommendations  by  the  sfafl 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  that  the 
hike  request  be  cut  by  more  than  60*;; .  He 
said  that  the  staff  report  is  ju.st  one  of  a 
number  of  steps  the  request  wUl  go  through 
before  the  PSC  acts  sometime  early  next 
year. 

[Prom  the  Newsday,  Aug.  25,  1975] 

Studt:  Con  Ed  Inflated  Nuclear  Saving 
(By  Stuart  Diamond) 

A  study  by  a  research  group  has  charged 
Consolidated  Edison  with  misleading  Its  9 
million  customers  by  clalmmg  In  a  bulletin 
in  April  that  the  utility's  Indian  Point  reac- 
tors had  saved  $95  million  in  fuel  costs  in 
1974.  The  actual  saving,  the  sturiy  said,  was 
only  $4.3  million. 

The  study,  by  the  Council  on  Economic  Pri- 
orities, contended  that  Con  Ed,  which  serves 
New  York  City  and  Westchester  County,  did 
not  Include  the  cost  of  constructing  the  two 
reactors  when  It  figured  that  its  nuclear 
plant  operation  saved  $95  million  In  oil 
costs.  Thus,  the  overall  saving  from  nuclear 
power  was  much  less  than  the  utility  led 
Its  customers  to  believe,  the  study  said. 

Con  Ed  spokesmen  said  it  was  Irrelevant 
to  include  construction  costs  In  a  statement 
of  fuel  savings.  But  a  company  vice  presi- 
dent agreed  later  that  customers  might  have 
been  misled  by  the  April  "Customer  News" 
bulletin,  which  he  said,  did  not  represent 
"a  complete  analysis." 

Rep.  Richard  Ottinger  (D-Westchester) , 
who  requested  the  study,  has  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  Investigate  Con 
Eds  claims  and  to  determine  whether  the 
utility  has  violated  any  "tnith-ln-advertis- 
Ing"  statutes, 

■Con  Eds  cluims  sound  good  on  their 
frtce,  but  I  have  been  concerned  . . .  tliat  they 
were  based  on  an  abstract,  unrealistic  set  of 
figures  that  did  not  include  anythinor  more 
than  direct  fuel  costs — ignoring  taxes.  In- 
terest charges  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs,"  Ottinger  said. 

Tlie  cost  of  nuclear  power  has  stirred  a 
heated  controversy  in  recent  months.  Propo- 
nents contend  that  atomic  energy  Is  40  per 
cent  cheaper  than  coal  or  oil.  Critics  argue 
that  reactor  breakdowns  and  construction 
delays  have  greatly  reduced  the  economic 
advantages  of  nuclear  power.  In  the  case  of 
the  two  reactors  that  the  Long  Island  Light- 
ing Co.  plans  to  build  in  Jamesport,  delays  in 
the  licensing  hearings  already  have  raised 
the  construction  co.st  of  the  facilities  about 
$350  million,  according  to  company  figures. 

The  Council  on  Economic  Priorities,  a  non- 
profit, Manhattan-based  research  organiza- 
tion, siiid  Con  Ed's  nuclear  savings  also  were 
lower  thnn  claimed  because  the  reactors 
operated  at  only  46  per  cent  of  capacity.  Con 
Ed's  flgtires  in  the  biillptin  are  based  on  n  Ci 
per  cent  capacity. 

Bertram  Schwartz,  the  utility's  .senior  vice 
president  for  plannint;.  snid  that  the  second 
Indian  Point  luiit  was  operated  at  les.s  than 
65  per  cent  capacity  because  it  was  a  new- 
plant  and  was  being  tested  during  the  flr.<>t 
six  mouths  ol  lust  year.  This  year,  however. 
It  operated  at  64  per  cent  capacity  between 
January  and  Jime.  The  first  unit,  he  said, 
was  ordered  closed  for  alterntlons  during  the 
la.st  two  months  of  1974, 

But  the  study's  autlior,  Charles  Koman- 
off, the  councU's  energy  expert,  contended 
that  whatever  Con  Ed's  reasons  were,  the 
.shutdowns  still  occurred  and  the  company 
gave  Its  customers  an  Incomplete  picture  in 
the  bulletin,  Komanoff,  who  has  done  volun- 
tary work  for  nuclear  opponents,  contended 
that  such  incomplete  statements  l)y  Con  Ed 
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and  other  utilities  are  creatlug  an  exag- 
gerated positive  Image  for  nuclear  energy. 

Schwartz  charged  that  the  study  "Is  wrong 
both  in  substance  and  in  its  conclusions," 
and  said  the  fuel  costs  were  included  In  the 
buUetIn  to  show  how  much  money  was 
saved  In  oil  costs.  "If  the  public  thinks  $95 
million  is  the  overaU  savings,  I'm  chagrined 
that  they  may  have  been  led  to  the  wrong 
conclusion,"  Schwartz  said.  "It  was  inad- 
vertent." 

Komano.l's  conclusion  that  $1.3  million 
was  the  actual  saving  is  based  on  subtracting 
the  reactors'  capital  cost,  maintenance  and 
related  factors  from  the  $95  nUilion  saving 
claimed  by  Con  Ed.  Although  nuclear  fuel 
Is  far  cheaper  than  fossil  fuel,  the  capital 
costs  of  reactors  are  far  greater.  Schwartz 
contended  that  KomanoJTs  estimate  is 
"meaningless,"  becanse  the  $4.3  million 
figure  does  not  reflect  the  cost  of  additional 
fossil  plants  that  would  have  been  necessary 
In  the  absence  of  nuclear  reactors.  Schwartz 
said  that  if  a  comparison  was  made  In  such  a 
ca.se,  the  saving  from  the  nuclear  opcratioii 
would  have  been  about  $73  nullion — $17 
million  le.ss  than  what  was  listed  in  tho 
bulletin. 


WHY  NOT  BAKE  A  LARGER  PIE? 

(Ml-.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.j 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earl  W. 
McMunn,  director  of  public  affairs  of  the 
Harvest  Publishing  Co.,  and  an  expert 
not  only  on  matters  of  agricultme,  but 
on  basic  American  philosophy,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  entitled  "Why  Not  Bake  a 
Larger  Pie?" 

This  article  appeared  in  the  Ohio 
Fanner  last  month,  and  I  am  submitting 
it  to  the  Record  with  the  hope  that  some 
of  our  colleagues  might  take  heed  when 
considering  the  great  issues  of  the  day: 
Let's  Reason  TocEraa:   Wht  Not  Bake  a 

(By  Earl  W,  McMunn,  Dtractor  tyt  PubHc  Af- 
fairs,  the  Harvest  Publislilog  Co,) 

What  Is  the  source  of  our  wealth?  Does  it 
come  from  producUve  effort?  Or,  is  it  created 
by  act  of  government?  These  questions  are 
easy  to  answer  when  we  think  In  abstract 
terms.  We  know  there  Is  no  wealth  until 
someone  prodooee  eomethlng .  And,  that  gov- 
ernment doesn't  produce.  It  feeds  on  the 
production  of  others. 

If  we  keep  these  principles  clearly  In  mind, 
we  will  have  little  trouble  deciding  where  we 
stand  on  major  pubUc  Issues  of  the  day.  The 
trouble  la  that  principles  are  easily  forgotten 
when  we  get  Into  the  everjday  btislness  of 
mlxmg  economies  and  politics.  We  may  think 
one  way,  we  may  act  another,  when  ve  be- 
lieve It  wUl  further  oup  personal  Interests  to 
do  so.  This  Is  true  for  us  as  individuals.  It  Is 
also  true  for  lawmakers  and  others  In  govern- 
ment who  are  making  the  decisions  which 
will  determine  the  fut\ire  of  our  nation. 

Will  we  continue  to  live  in  a  land  of  op- 
portunity and  personal  freedom?  Or,  will 
we  give  up  our  freedom  In  exchange  for 
promises  of  gifts  from  a  government  that 
has  no  wealth  to  give? 

During  the  years  following  World  War  II 
the  British  were  lured  <lown  the  garden  path 
by  Sodaltst  reformera.  Thef  heard  the  sli«n 
song  that  "workers  are  entitled  to  the  fraita 
of  production."  Socialist  policy  was  to  take 
the  fruit  by  force  of  government.  Now  there 
tent  much  fnilt  left  and  the  tree  is  almost 
dead. 

Most  Industrialized  countries  rode  the 
world-wide  economic  ujMurge  of  the  past  25 
years.  They  built  plants,  developed  new 
technology  and  the  people  pKoapered.  Nerer. 
during   any  like  period  in  iiistory.  did  au 


many  people  nwve  higher  up  the  ecOiiomlc 
ladder. 

The  British  choice  was  to  "spread  the 
wealth."  They  nationalized  industries,  set  up 
a  costly  program  of  socialized  medicine  and 
entered  Into  strangling  alliances  with  labor 
unions.  Government  intervention  first  ham- 
pered, then  killed  business.  Bankrupt  com- 
panies were  uatlonaUeed.  This  resulted  In  an 
economic  uightmaie  of  low  capital  Invest- 
ment, labor  strife,  lagging  production  and 
i.low  growth  rate. 

Now,  nothing  seems  to  work — and  for 
good  reajson.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
people  of  Britain  chose  tlie  road  to  economic 
ruin.  Thsy  were  Imed  down  that  road  by 
schemes  for  sharing  the  wealth.  Policies  to 
strengthen  the  eoouooiy  were  rejected. 

American  social  planners  have  headed  Ub 
in  the  same  direction.  Oar  Great  Society  was 
launched  a  decade  ago.  It  was  to  spend  awr.y 
the  nation's  Ills.  The  War  on  Poverty  prcm- 
l.sed  evei-ything,  b\tt  has  not  eliminated 
poverty. 

Food  .stamps  started  as  a  30-nUllioR-dollar 
program.  Now.  a  decade  later,  one  person 
in  11  is  receiving  food  stamps  and  the  cost  is 
five  billion.  Medicine  started  at  $3.4  billion. 
It  has  soared  to  more  than  $14  billion.  In 
little  more  than  a  decade  we  have  spent  mere 
than  $800  billion  In  programs  designed  to 
create  the  Great  Society;  and  there  are  many 
who  wonder  whether  society  Is  better  because 
of  the  spending. 

Actually,  unbridled  spending  is  a  major 
cause  of  our  trouble.  Social  activists  Insist 
that  public  spending  is  the  ciu«  for  almost 
every  111.  And  spending  has  outrun  tax  col- 
lection to  the  point  where  we  have  a  national 
debt  cf  more  than  half  a  trillion  dollars.  This 
deficit  spending  feeds  the  Inflation  which 
Is  so  costly  to  all  of  us. 

Our  economy  was  In  better  shape  than  the 
British  to  withstand  a  round  of  excess  spend- 
ing and  unwise  government  tinkering  with 
the  economic  system.  But  our  great  wave  of 
prosperity  has  come  to  an  end,  and  many 
Americans  are  realizing  that  somethmg  is 
wrong.  They  luiow  the  dollar  is  losing  value 
at  an  alarming  rate,  and  sense  that  the 
"Welfare  State"  may  be  a  major  cause  of 
their  troubles. 

All  this  gets  back  to  the  question  of  the 
source  oC  our  wealth.  And  we  admit  that 
government  has  no  productive  power  to  create 
wealth,  but  it  has  the  power  to  tax.  And 
this  is  the  power  which  gives  the  Uluslon 
of  wealth.  With  this  power,  government  can 
transfer  wealth  from  one  element  of  society 
to  another,  exacting  always  a  handling 
charge. 

Wealth  transfers  look  good  to  those  get- 
ting the  "free  gonrernment  aid,"  the  law- 
makers -who  "give"  It,  and  the  bureaucrats 
who  are  paid  to  handle  the  transactions. 
True,  taxpayers  may  be  tinhappy.  But  we 
keep  them  from  beoomlug  too  restive  by 
hiding  part  of  the  tax  load  in  a  withholding 
tax  which  many  workers  believe  is  "paid  by 
the  company." 

Let's  think  of  our  national  wealth  In  terms 
of  a  pie.  In  total,  all  the  people  produce 
Just  so  much.  Some  contribute  a  great  deal. 
Others,  Uttle  or  nothing.  But  almost  every- 
one would  like  to  cut  the  pie  so  that  his 
piece  will  be  larger.  During  recent  years  our 
political  concern  has  been  with  pie  cutting, 
not  pie  baking  1 

To  keep  a  growmg  family,  what's  better 
than  to  bake  a  larger  pie?  Why  not  give  more 
attention  to  tlw  production  of  wealth,  and 
less  to  taking  It  away  from  the  rightful 
owner? 

Here  is  a  major  Saw  in  so  many  plana 
which  are  alleged  to  create  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice.  They  are  conceived  In  terms  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  They  concentrata 
on  giving  things  to  people.  This  means  tak- 
ing from  someone  else.  We  have  strayed  from 
the  principle  that  the  government  ehouM 
preserve  opportunity  and  freadonn,  so  tbat 
people  may  aoooonpittb  ervrythliv  their  aHl« 


ities  and  ambitions  will  pemUt.  In  depeirt- 
iug  from  this  principle,  we  reward  uon-pro- 
ductlon.  We  dlscottrage  those  who  are  stiil 
willing  to  help  bake  that  larger  pie. 

He  who  takes  the  property  of  another  bj 
force  or  Intimidation  is  a  robber.  But  taking 
property  is  made  hlgtily  respectable  If  It  is 
done  on  a  group  basis,  and  the  group  doUig 
the  taking  is  large  enough.  So.  tmder  the 
guise  of  social  JiuUce,  we  have  turned  the 
power  to  tax  into  a  form  of  lega.liaed  robbery. 
Here  reformers  have  twisted  a  crime  into  au 
alleged  virtue. 

But  today's  ll'oerals  havent  invented  any- 
thing new.  They  just  turned  back  the  pages 
of  history  to  a  scheme  made  famous  by  Robin 
Hooi  and  his  band  of  robbers.  Their  story 
was  that  they  took  from  the  rich  and  gave  to 
the  poor.  Their  gUtfi  of  stolen  riches  may 
have  persuaded  the  peasants  to  help  hide  Xixe 
bandits  from  the  Slierlfl  of  Nottingham.  But 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  this  wily  excxx^e  for 
robbery  ever  did  much  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
poor  people  in  England. 

Dedication  to  acquiring  and  spending  the 
wealth  of  another  is  a  customary  liberal 
trademark.  Liberalism  is  no  doubt  one  of 
our  most  profitable  professioiLs.  Think  of  all 
the  people  who  make  it  their  business  to  go 
to  Washington  for  'free  government  money  ' 
and  the  others  who  pa-ss  It  cut  from  an 
empty  treasury.  It  will  continue  to  be  profit- 
able so  long  as  it  can  feed  upon  new  wealth 
created  by  the  efforts  of  others.  But  e\-ldence 
is  moimtlng  that  liberals,  in  their  greed,  are 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs 
Anyone  who  promises  to  helo  you  by  de- 
stroying another's  ability  to  earn  a  profit 
has  to  be  dishonest  or  an  economic  illiterate. 
Profits  are  Incentives  for  Investing  in  busi- 
ness, just  as  wages  are  Incentives  to  workers. 
Investors,  as  well  as  workers,  mtist  be  re- 
warded if  otir  economy  is  to  prosper  and 
grow. 

The  recession  of  recent  months  has  pro- 
vided a  lesson  In  practical  econocnlcs.  It  Is 
that  Jobs  disappear  when  profits  are  lacking. 
You  don't  help  a  worker  when  you  force  his 
employer  Into  bankruptcy.  Several  million 
Americans  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this 
fact.  Neither  do  you  help  consumers  by  .shut- 
ting off  the  supply  of  products  they  want 
and  need. 

People  are  looking  for  miracles,  and  it  may 
take  a  miracle  to  save  us.  The  miracle  will 
not  be  fotud  in  the  Welfare  State  which 
promises  to  reward  some  by  robbing  others-^ 
and  all  the  time  reducing  the  incentives  to 
create  new  wealth.  The  miracle — If  it 
comes — will  be  found  In  the  marvelous  pro- 
ductive ability  of  our  private  enterprise  svs- 
tem.  TTils  IB  where  It  has  been  all  the  time. 
But  there  a-iU  be  no  miracle  without  dedi- 
cated support  from  those  who  believe  in  our 
■yatem.  and  understand  what  It  can  do  to 
Improve  the  well-being  of  mankind.  We  haf« 
proof  that  the  private  enterprise  system 
benefits  people.  Look  about.  You  will  fln/j 
examples  everywhere  you  turn.  The  question 
Is  whether  we  have  the  fortitude  to  stand 
fast  in  defense  of  our  principles  against  tttoee 
who  would  take  wealth,  rather  than  helping 
In  Its  production. 


AN    IDIOTIC    CHANGE   IN   FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL  CODE 

iMr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  vas  gtv«n 
permission  to  extend  his  Fonarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rsrou  and  to  tnchxie  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  QUHIjEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Is  expected  very  chortly  to  take  up  for 
Its  consideration  a  proposed  revteJon  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  whkft  wouW 
make  It  a  Federal  crhne  for  a  citizen  to 
shoot  a  nlshttbne  prowler  in  his  own 
home,  H  this  piece  of  Idiocy  Is  enacted 
Into  law,  tt>e  criminal  element  In  this 
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country  will  cheer,  and  the 
abiding  American  people  will 
shock  and  justifiable  outrage 
Itieir  Government  has  done  to 

I  am  referring  to  the  provlsi 
l.ioposed  Criminal  Justice  Ref^r 
oi  1975.  which  states  that  a 
or  her  home  can  be  convicted  of 
ing  a  criminal  unless  the  person 
tive  that  "deadly  force"  was  ' 
required  to  protect"  himself  or 
'•from   risk  of  death  or  seriou: 
injury." 

Incredibly,  the  propo.sed  chat; 
further  that  the  innocent  re.*; 
be  convicted  if  he  or  she  had  the 
of  "retreating — to  anotlier  part 
house — with  complete  safety  to 
and  others"  before  shooting  at 
nal  who  has  assaulted  the  home 

Nor.  under  this  bill,  would  a  p( 
legally  permitted  to  use  "deadly 
to  stop  a  burglar  from  stealing  ' 
property,"  such  as  money,  jew 
television   set,   or   from   damag 
house. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  the 
ment  can  do  to  render  the  Amei 
pie  helpless  and  defenseless 
thug.s  and   killers  who   prey   o 
Perhaps  the  ultimate  requiremei^t 
be  to  invite  the  crooks  in  for 
cookies  and  then  beg  for  mercy. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  thii 
part  of  the  insidious  overall 
snatch  away  the  constitutional 
American  citizens  to  own  flrer 
falling  that,  to  at  least  make 
that  if  a  citizen  actually  u.<es  a 
protect  himself  and  his  loved  oi 
he  goes  to  jail  for  doing  so.  I  sa; 
sheer,  total,  and  ab.solute  lunacy 

Mr.  Speaker,  gun  control  is 
issue  in  this  country.  The  dastai 
tempt  on  President  Ford'.s  life 
in  Sacramento — and  thank  God 
and  the  President  was 
undoubtedly  produce  renewed 
g\in  control.  But  if  we  can  look 
Issue  dispassionately  and  calmly, 
parent  that  there  Ls  no  way 
Federal  legislation  can  prevent 
from  obtaining  guns.  Certainly, 
parently    imbalanced    Manson 
would  not  have  been  prevented  f 
ting  her  hands  on  the  gun  she 
that  will  happen  Is  that  victims 
inal    assaults    will   be   stripijed 
means  to  defend  themselves. 

The  theoi-y  belund  gun  contro 
people  determined  on  murder, 
and  other  violent  crimes  will  be 
because  it  would  be  illegal  for 
carry  or  use  gims.  I  believe  thai 
ently  ridiculous,  and  tiiat,  in 
opposite  is  true.  Disarming 
abiding  people  will  oioly  encouila 
gangsters  and  tliugs  in  their 
tions  against  society.  Disarming 
erage  American,  or  prohibiting 
defending  himself,  as  the  proposed 
inal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  197t 
do,  is  to  the  advantage  of  no  on 
the  criminal. 

What  deters  a  criminal  is  fear 
Ishment.  fear  of  getting  caught 
of  being  hurt  or  wounded 
commission  of  tlie  crime 
police  cannot  provide  citizen 
against  every  gunsel  and  thug 
violence.  Almost  always,  the  vie 
defend  himself  as  best  he  can. 
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know  of  anyone  who  would  argue  that 
the  intended  victim  can  more  readily 
and  effectively  defend  himself  without  a 
gun  than  he  can  with  one. 

Yet  some  tell  us  that  the  solution  to 
crime  lies  in  gun  control,  and  in  pro- 
hibiting the  legitimate  ase  of  guns,  as  is 
contemplated  in  these  proposals.  More 
gun  control  will  only  serve  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  crooks,  while  at  the  same 
time  undermining  tlie  constitutional 
freedoms  of  our  citizens. 

Moreover,  surely  we  would  not  want  to 
penalize  those  among  us  who  use  and  en- 
joy firearms  for  recreational  and  sport- 
ing purposes.  They  do  not  contribute  to 
crime,  they  help  fight  it.  The  gun  is  not 
the  criminal,  the  person  who  pulls  the 
trigger  is. 

If  the  House  is  so  unwLse  as  to  embrace 
tlae  falacious  theoi-y  behind  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Cinminal  Justice  Reform 
Act,  it  will  have  succeeded  only  in  ren- 
dering defenseless  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen in  his  or  her  home.  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  these  proposals  because  I  am 
convinced  that  their  enactment  into  law 
will  benefit  the  criminal  by  severely  im- 
pairing the  American  citizen's  ability  to 
defend  liimself .  his  family,  and  his  prop- 
erty against  the  outlaws.  And  I  earnestly 
implore  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  to 
defeat  these  crack-brained  and  lunatic 
schemes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material: ) 

Mrs.  Fenwick,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Menibers  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiNETA),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ml-.  Dent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O  Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  WiRTH.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  For.D  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stratton,  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  McClory  to  appear  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  those  of 
Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Conte  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  Hou-^e  Joint  Resolution  209, 


National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  and 
S.  331,  Commemorating  Veterans  Day  on 
November  11. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNABLE  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Abdnok. 

Mr.  Syhms. 

Mr.  du  Ponx  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Burgener  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Ketchum, 

Ml".  CONTE. 

Mr.  Armstkonc. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiNEiA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Oberstar, 

Mr.  Solarz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Santinx. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Fascell, 

Mr.  DiGGs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Hannaford  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  RousH  in  three  Instances, 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rancel. 

Mr.  ViGORITO. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  five  in.sUinces. 

Mr,  Ashley. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  907.  Ad  Act  to  authorize  tlie  Smith- 
sonian Iu.stltntton  to  plan  museum  support 
faclllt.les. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   MINETA.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  3  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjoui-ned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1975,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1704.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  on  expendi- 
tures from  moneys  appropriated  to  his  office 
during  the  period  January  l-June  30,  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  105(b)  of  Public  Law 
88-454;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1705.  A  letter  from  the  Depiity  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (In.stallatjons  and 
Housing),  tran.smitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1706.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port and  recommendations  on  the  operation 
and  administration  of  section  724  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1707.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmittiJig  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pur.suant  to  .section  112 
(b)  of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

1708.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
tlie  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  calendar 
year  1974,  pursuant  to  section  5(g)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Received  From  i  he  Comptroller  General 

1709.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc.,  Department  of  Justice,  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  106  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended 
131  U.S.C.  851]  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-246);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauss  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  335.  Resolution  establish- 
ing a  select  committee  to  study  the  problem 
of  U.S.  servicemen  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  (Rept.  No.  94-463).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  705.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
335.  Resolution  establishing  a  select  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem  of  U.S.  service- 
men missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia 
( Rept.  No.  94-464 ) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  706.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8150.  A 
bill    to   amend   the   Drug   Abuse   Office   and 


Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-465).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  707.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9005.  A 
bill  to  authorize  assistance  for  disaster  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  over- 
.seas  distribution  and  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-466).  Referred  xo  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AvCOIN: 
H.R.  9459.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Second  Phase  rec- 
lamation project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tnsuli'.r  Aftairs. 

By    Mr.    DE    LUGO    (for    him.seU.    Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.   Rhodes,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Skubitz,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Yates,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Vigohito,  Mr,  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  RupPE.  Mr.  Ketchvm.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Ms.  Pettis,  Mr.  Ran- 
cel and  Mr.  Bauman  )  : . 
H.R.  9460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of   a   constitution   for   the   Virgin 
Islands;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AITair.s. 

By   Mr.    DE   LUGO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Steicer 
of  Arizona,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Kazen,    Mr.    Sebeltus.    Mr.    Eilberc, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,    Mr.    Young   of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Steelman,  Mr.  Roncalio.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mrs. 
Smith   of   Nebraska,   Mr.    Runnels, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.R.  9461.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a  constitution   for   the   Virgin 
Islands;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  de  LUGO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.    Patterson    of    California,    Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Te.xas,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Santini, 
Ms.  Jordan,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Care,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  RisENHOovER) : 
H.R.  0462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   constitution   for   the   Virgin 
Islands;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  9463.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions 
of  the  Passport  Office  to  a  new  agency  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  be  known  as  the  U.S. 
Passport  Service,  to  establish  a  Passport  Serv- 
ice Fund  to  finance  the  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Passport  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Staggers) : 
H.R.  9464.  A  bill  to  assure  the  availability 
of  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  during 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1976;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  9465.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  project  for 
flood  protection   in  and   In   the   vicinity  of 
Baytown,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  ,«='ENWICK: 
H.R.  9466.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commls.sion 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe;   to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY   (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
W/>rviPi.ER)  : 
H.R.  9467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  to  Improve  grain   Inspection 
and   operations  of   official   inspection   agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Comniii.- 
lee  on  Agriculture. 

BvMr.  GAYDOS: 
H  R.  9468.  A  bill  relating  to  the  retirement 
annuities  of  certain  Federal  law  enforcement 
and  firefighter  personnel  v.'ho  retired  before 
July  12,  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
iice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ ; 
HR.  9469.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
.Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   GRASSLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,   Mr.   Duncan   of   Tenne&<;ee. 
Mr.   Hechler   of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.    Litton,    Mr.    Symms,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Florida) : 
H  R.  9470.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted provisions  authorizing  lncrea.ses  in  the 
salaries  of  Senators  and  Representatives:   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  9471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  laws  applicable  to  unincorpo- 
rated busine.ss  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Bevill,  Mr.  Landrum,  Mr. 
Flowers.  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Jones    of   Tennes.see,    Mr.    Beard   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN.  and  Mr.  Bowen  )  : 
H  R.  9472.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  Tenne.s.see  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Avithority, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  9473.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  the  Reclamation  Lands  Authority  to  carry 
out  the  congres,slonal  intent  respecting  the 
excess  land  provisions  of  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation .^ct  of  June  17,  1902;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  9474.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  operating  deficits  of  nonprofit 
hospitals  which  are  attributable  to  the  provi- 
sion of  outpatient  health  services  to  persons 
who  are  luiable  to  pay  therefor  and  for  whom 
reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  such  servlce.s 
is  not  authorized  under  any  public  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAT3UNAGA: 
H.R.  9475.  A  bill  to  make  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  to  partici- 
pate  in  certain  Federal   fisheries  programs, 
and   for  other  purpo-ses,   to   the   Commlit.ee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.   9476.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CORMAN) : 

H.R.  9477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Properly  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
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of  surplus  real  property  to  States 

political  subdivisions,  agencies 

mentalities  for  economic 

poses;    to   the    Committee    on    Go 

Operations. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R,  9478.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
tural    Adjustment    Act     (as 
amended    by    the    Agricultural 
Agreement   Act   of    1937 
purposes  of  prohibiting   unfair 
competition   and   unfair    trade 
associations  of  milk  producers  rei 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD   (for  h 
Mr.  BRECKiNRroct )  : 
H.R.  9479.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  the 
tlon   of   the   present   practice 
payments  by  States,  with  respect 
age  of  State  and  local  employees 
tlon  218  of  that  act,  are  made  on  a 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN 
H.R.   9480.   A   bill   to   amend   the 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  exempt 
volunteer    firefightlng    or    rescue 
ttons  from  the  Federal  excise  taxes 
line,  dlesel   fuel,  and  certain  othe  • 
and  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Means. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for 
Hastings,  Mr.  Mikva,  and 
PHY  of  New  York)  : 
H  R.  9481.  A  bill  to  implement 
responsibility  for  the  care  and 
the  Indian  people  by  Improving  th  t 
and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian 
grams   and  encouraging   maximum 
patlon  of  Indians  In  such  program 
other   purposes:    to   the   Comraittei  i 
terior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  9482.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  (by  request 
H.R.  9483.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  2 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fore^ 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  M 
and  Mr.  Wampler)  : 
H.R.  9484.  A  blU  to  amend  Utie 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
adverse  decision  is  made  on  a  claim 
fits  thereunder,  the  claimant  shall 
right    to   reconsideration,    includini ; 
formal   conference   and  a  statemeift 
case,  prior  to  hearing;  to  impose  ti 
and  make  other  improvements  in 
dures  for  determining  such  claims ; 
regularize  the  appointment  of 
tive  law  Judges  bearing  such  clairti^ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  9485.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
tary   of   the  Interior  to   quitclaim 
rights  to  certain  land  In  Orangeburi 
S.C,  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalr  > 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON   (for 
Mr.  Quix) : 
H.R.  9486.  A  bUl  to  stabilize  labor 
ment  relations  in  the  construction 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  9487.  A  bill  to  modify  section 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat, 
the  Committee  on  PxibUc  Works 
portatlon. 

BvMr.  VIGORITO: 
H  R.  9488.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the 
of   the  Army,   acting  through  the 
Engineers,  to  contract  with  States 
political  Bubdlvlslons  for  the 
tainlng  Increased  law  enforcement 
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water  resources  development  projects  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

ByMr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  9489.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Federal 
payment  of  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  which  are  attributable  to  serv- 
ices performed  by  certain  employees  of  State 
or  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wrvs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of 
California: 
H.R.  9490.  A  bill  to  provide.  o!i  a  demon- 
scration  bas'.s.  emergency  relief  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  security  of  the  United  States 
by  preventing  the  loss  of  existing  housing 
units  through  the  phenomenon  of  housing 
abandonment,  to  protect  the  health  and  liv- 
ing standards  in  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods threatened  by  abandonment,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  certain  mortgage  transac- 
tions, to  asfist  local  public  bodies  in  the 
development  and  redevelopment  of  well- 
planned,  integrated,  residential  neighbor- 
hoods and  in  the  development  and  redevel- 
opment of  communities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By  Mr.    WON   PAT    (for   himself.   Mr 
Phillip  Bltrton,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Stephens,   Mr.   SEBELitrs.   Mr.   Mel- 
CHEH,   Mr.  Fauntroy,   Mr.   Johnson" 
of   Colorado,   Mr.   Taylor   of   North 
Carolina,   Mr.   Benitez,   Mr.   Miller 
of    California,    Mr.    Ketchum.    Mr.*:. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Pepper.    Mr.     Charles    Wilson     r  f 
Texas.    Ms.    Abzug,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr. 
Mollohan,     Mrs.     Schroedeb,     Mr. 
Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  McFall, 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  9491.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitution  for  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   WON  PAT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Legcett,  Mr.  Bollinc,  Mr.  Gvde.  Mr. 
Steelman,        Mr.        Tsongas,        Mr. 
Mitchell   of  Maryland,   Mr.   Howe, 
Mr.    RupPE,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Lagomaksino,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr.    Eck- 
hardt,   Mrs.   Mink,   Mr.    Gink,   Mr. 
Zablockx,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.    de 
Lugo,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
HJl.  9492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitution  for  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    EILBERG    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Mann)  : 
H.J.  Res.  644.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  4,  1976,  as  Haym  Salomon  Day;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.J.  Res.  645.  Joint  re.solutlon  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Sun- 
day  In   January   of  each   year   as   National 
Respect  for  Human  Life  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.J.  Res.  646.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
Its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana   (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    CouGHLiN,   Mr.    Melcher, 
and  Mr.  O'Brien)  : 
H.J.  Res.  647.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  in  November  which  in- 
cludes  Thanksgiving   Day   m   each   year   as 
National  Family  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.J.  Bes.  648.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  in- 
voluntary as.slgnment  of  studrnts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.J.  Res.  649.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
t:ie  President  to  proclaim  the  third  Sunday 
in  October  of  each  year  as  National  Shut-In 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  du  PONT: 

H,  Con.  Res.  390.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  on 
Child  Health  Day  recognition  be  given  to 
persons  who  contribute  to  the  operation  of 
children's  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.  Res.  703.  Resolution  providing  for  cer- 
tain employees  to  be  subject  to  the  House 
Employees  Pasitlon  Classiflcation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
257.  Mr.  ULLMAN  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  rela- 
tive to  Illegal  Immigrants;  to  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciarr. 


i'RIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intioduced  and 
severally  lef erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DERRICK : 
HR.    9493.    A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Gert 
Richard  Haber,  Ayshe  Haber.  Gerry  E.  Haber. 
and  Jacqueline  Haber;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWE : 
H.R.    9494.  A    bUl   for    the   relief   of   Raul 
Maria  Melgar,  Maria  Cristina  Rey  de  Melgar. 
Serr.ina   Evon   Melgar,   and   Steven   Marcelo 
Melgar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  9495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  McNamara 
Construction  of  Manitoba,  Ltd.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN; 
H.R.   9496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesar 
Crana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SARASIN: 
H.   Res.   704.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  9458)  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Brun- 
dage  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  tlie  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d» 
of  House  Rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  1, 1975,  page  27046. 

HJl.  8700.  July  17.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  may 
be  earned  without  a  reduction  in  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  benefits 
In  the  case  of  individuals  receiving  certain 
categories  of  such  benefits  and  living  with 
a  disabled  spouse. 

H.R.  8701.  July  17,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prevents  members  of  the  Heady  Reserve  who 
have  completed  twenty-two  months  or  more 
on  active  duty  from  being  Involuntarily  as- 
signed to  ftu-ther  active  duty,  except  In  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

H.R.  8702.  July  17,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
clude condominium  housing  associations  and 
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certain  homeowners'  associations  as  organi- 
zations exempt  from  the  Income  tax. 

Imposes  a  tax  on  the  unrelated  business 
Income  of  such  organizations. 

H.R.  8703.  July  17,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  grant- 
ing Insured  status,  for  the  purposes  of  en- 
titlement to  Disability  Insurance  benefits, 
to  individuals  who  are  under  a  disability 
attributable  to  meningioma  or  other  brain 
tumor. 

H.R.  8704.  July  17.  1975.  Small  Business; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  by  authorizing  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans  to 
individuals  and  home  builders  for  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  qualified  solar  heat- 
ing or  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
procured  from  small  business  concerns. 

Directs  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  (1)  establish  pro- 
cedures for  inspecting  and  evaluating  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment;  (2)  review 
new  equipment  as  developed;  (3)  periodi- 
cally review  certifications  of  such  equipment 
for  validity;  and  (4)  transmit  pertinent  data 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for  its 
Tise  In  certifying  equipment  for  purposes  of 
the  loan  program  created  by  this  Act. 

H.R.  8706.  July  17,  1975.  Small  Business; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  by  authorizing  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans  to 
Individuals  and  home  builders  for  the  pur- 
chase and  Installation  of  qualified  solar  heat- 
ing or  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
procured  from  small  business  concerns. 

Directs  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  to  (1)  establish 
procedures  for  inspecting  and  evaluating 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment;  (2) 
review  new  equipment  as  developed;  (3) 
periodically  review  certifications  of  such 
equipment  for  validity;  and  (4)  transmit 
pertinent  data  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  Its  use  In  certifying  equip- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  loan  program 
created  by  this  Act. 

H.R.  8706.  July  17,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  any  military  department  from  us- 
ing dogs  in  connection  with  research  and 
development  of  any  chemical  or  biological 
warfare  agent. 

H.R.  8707.  July  17,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Reventie  Code  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  dividends  which  may 
be  excluded  from  gross  Income  generally 
and  to  allow  a  larger  Increase  for  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  years 
and  who  have  received  retirement  income 
during  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  8708.  July  17,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
abUlty  Insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Sectirlty  Act  by  (1)  Increasing  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  without  a  reduction  in  benefits;  (2) 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  allowed  for  individuals  who 
have  reached  age  70;  (3)  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  prepare  a  Senior  Citizens 
Price  Index  to  be  used  In  computing  cost- 
of-living  Increases  In  benefits;  (4)  revis- 
ing the  timing  of  granting  cost-of-living  in- 
creases; and  (5)  eliminating  marital  status 
as  a  factor  in  determining  eligibility  of  cer- 
tain beneficiaries. 

H.R.  8709.  July  17,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Excludes  the  increases  in  monthly  benefits 
payable  under  certain  sections  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Increases  In  annuity 
and  pension  payments  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  the  purposes  of 
computing  the  income  of  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  cer- 
tain pension  under  the  Veterans'  Pension 
Act  of  1959. 

HH.  8710.  July  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  exclude  from  the  forfei- 


ture provisions  of  that  Act  any  conveyance 
used  in  any  act  or  omission  established  by 
the  owner  to  have  been  committed  or 
omitted  while  the  conveyance  was  In  the 
possession  of  a  person  other  than  such 
owner  if  the  owner  did  not  have  actual 
knowledge  that  the  conveyance  was  to  be 
used  for  illegal  purposes. 

H.R.  8711.  July  17,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  establish  guidelines  for  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  and  the  efficient  use  of  solar 
energy  .systems  in  buildings  financed  with 
Federal  funds.  Requires  submission  of  an 
energy  use  analysis  to  the  Congress  with  spe- 
cific energy  requirements  for  such  buildings. 

Authorizes  increases  in  cost  limitations 
for  Federal  and  Federally  assisted  buildings 
to  Include  Increased  costs  due  to  energy  con- 
servation regulations. 

H.R.  8712.  July  17,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  establish  guidelines  for  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  the  efficient  use  of  solar  energy 
systems  in  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds.  Requires  submission  of  an  energy  use 
analysis  to  the  Congress  with  specific  energy 
requirements  for  such  buildings. 

Authorizes  Increases  in  cost  limitations  for 
Federal  and  Federally  assisted  buildings  to 
include  Increased  costs  due  to  energy  con- 
servation regulations. 

H.R.  8713.  July  17,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by  re- 
vising the  criteria  under  which  the  Attorney 
General  may  adjust  the  status  of  certain 
aliens  to  that  of  lawfully  admitted. 

Makes  It  unlawful  to  knowingly  hire  an 
alien  not  lawfully  admitted  into  the  United 
States.  Requires  that  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare disclose  the  names  of  illegal  aliens  who 
are  receiving  assistance  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

States  that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  carry  out  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976  miles  such  appropriation  is 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

H.R.  8714.  July  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  Increase  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  benefits,  and  to  raise 
the  contribution  base. 

H.R.  8715.  July  17.  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Establishes  the  limit  of  the 
United  States  fishery  zone  at  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  inner  limit  of  the  territorial 
sea. 

Extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  over 
fish  which  originate  In  United  States  Inland 
waters  to  wherever  such  fish  range  in  the 
oceans  except  that  jurisdiction  does  not  ex- 
tend into  the  fishery  or  territorial  waters  of 
another  country. 

H.R.  8716.  July  17,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  limit 
eligibility  for  food  coupons  to  residents  of 
the  United  States  who  are  either  citizens  or 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence or  otherwise  lawfully  permanently  re- 
siding in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  8717.  July  17,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Stipulates  that  Medicare  supplementary 
medical  insurance  covers  durable  medical 
equipment  used  in  the  patient's  home  which 
Is  furnished  on  a  lease-purchase  basis.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  encourage  suppliers  of  durable 
medical  equipment  to  make  such  equipment 
available  on  a  lease-purchase  basLs. 

H.R.  8718.  July  17,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Establishes  a  Federal  Disaster 
Insurance  Corporation  within  the  executive 
branch  to  insure,  directly,  any  qualified  citi- 
zen or  resident  of  the  United  States  against 


property  loss  or  damage  caused  by  a  natural 
disaster. 

H.R.  8719.  July  17,  1975.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Grants  the  consent  of  Cor.gress  to  and 
adopts  and  enacts  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia amendments  to  the  Wsishington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  to 
authorize  the  Washington  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority to  establish  and  maintain  a  regular 
police  force,  to  be  known  as  the  Metro  Tran- 
sit Police. 

Empowers  the  Authority  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  designed  to  promote  the  safe 
and  orderly  use  of  transit  facilities  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Authority. 

Grants  jurisdiction  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Superior  Court  with  respect  to  any 
violation,  committed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
bv  the  Authority. 

H.R.  8720.  July  17,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  re- 
vising (I)  eligibility  standards:  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies,  including  the 
eligibility  certification  procedure  and  duties 
Imposed  on  issuing  agents;  and  (4)  the 
method  of  computing  the  Federal  share  ol 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  8721.  July  17,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  recomputatlon  of  retired  pay  for 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  or  who 
are  retired  because  of  a  physical  disability. 

H.R.  8722.  July  17,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Incorporates  the  National  Trust  for  the 
Preservation  of  Historic  Ships. 

H.R.  8723.  July  17.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  extend  war  orphans'  and  widows' 
educational  assistance  to  the  designated  ben- 
eficiary of  any  person  who  does  not  have  any 
child  or  spouse  or  who  docs  not  leave  a  widow 
or  widower  and  who  died  of  a  service-con- 
nected dl.sablllty  or  who  has  a  total  disability 
permanent  In  nature  resulting  from  a  service- 
connected  disability. 

HR.  8724.  July  17,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell 
certain  types  of  aircraft  no  longer  needed  by 
the  Navy  to  persons  under  contract  to  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
use  aircraft  in  controlling  or  extinguishing 
fires  in  national  forests. 

HR.  8725.  July  17,  1975  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Increases  the  appropriations  au- 
thorization for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  for  the  Gulf  Island.s  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

HJi.  8726.  July  17.  1975.  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  and  maintain  the  Tall- 
gra&s  Prairie  National  Park  In  Kansas. 

H.R.  8727.  July  17,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  admission  of  a  certain  individual  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

H  R.  8728.  July  17.  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes a  certain  individual  to  file  a  claim  for  the 
return  of  certain  property,  notwithstanding 
certain  provisions  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act. 

H.R.  8729.  July  17.  1975.  Judiciary.  Permits 
certain  individuals  to  name  the  United  States 
as  a  defendant  in  a  suit  to  determine  title 
to  certain  parcels  of  real  property  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  8730.  July  17.  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8731.  July  18,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Amends  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  to  require  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  Council  members  by  the 
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President.  Alters  the  rate  of 
received  by  the  Council  Director, 
duties  of  the  Council  to  allow 
In  proceedings  before  other  Federal 
Declares  certain  information  obtained 
Council  to  be  confidential  or  Immi  i 
legal  process.  Extends  the  authorit 
propriatlons  of  the  Council. 

H.R.  8732.  July  18.  1975.  House 
lion.  Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Act  of   1971   to  require  that  all  nn 
the    Federal    Election    Commission 
open  to  the  public. 

H.R.  8733.  July  18.  1975.  Ways  ai 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  dlrectin 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
audit  each  hospital  and  other  facll  i 
fled  for  participation  In  the 
gram  at  least  once  a  year.  Specifies 
lie  agencies,  private  organizations 
ance  carriers  having  an  agreement 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  am 
under  the  Medicare  program  to 
ments    to   providers   of   services 
such  providers  at  least  once  a  year. 

H.R.  8734.  July  18.  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  bi 
Izing  payment  under  the  Medicare 
for  any  services  rendered  by  a 
which   he   Is   legally  authorized   to 
under  applicable  State  law 

H.R.  8735.  JiUy  18,  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  ( 
vent  certain  reductions  In  the  leve 
supplementation  paymente  under 
plemental  Sectirity  Income  prograito 
require  cost-of-living  adjtistments 
plemental  Security  Income  benefits 
Ing  a  similar  adjustment  to  Old-" 
vors.  and  Disability  Iiisurance 
(3)   to  exclude  cost-of-living  and 
creases  In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Insurance  benefits  from  Income  for 
of  entitlement  to  Supplemental 
come  benefits  under  certain 

H.R.  8736.  July  18,  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod(  i 
expenditures   by   a   taxpayer   In 
with  his  trade  or  business  of 
the  development  or  Improvement 
teaching   aid,   or   similar   product 
search  or   experimental   expenditti^e 

H.R.  8737.  July  18,  1975.  Ways 
Amends    the    Internal    Revenue 
respect  to  electing  to  take  a  net 
loss  deduction  and  the  continuity 
election  upon  corporate  acqulsltlor 
ganlzatlon. 

nst.  8738.  July  18,   1975.  Armed 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj 
scribe  the  total  number  and  the  nu 
ml  t  ted  In  each  grade  of  officers  on 
list  In  the  line  of  the  Navy  and 
designated  for  limited  duty.  Raises 
to  which  certain  non-commlsslon^ 
In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
pointed   after   at   least   six   years 
naval  service. 

H.R.  8739.  July  18,  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act 
optometrlarts'  services  and  medical 
under  the  Medicare  supplementan 
insurance  benefits  program. 

H.R.   8740.   July   18,    1975. 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  directing 
tary  of  Labor  to  (1)   render  on-i 
tatlon  and  advice  to  any  employer 
request  of  such  employer, 
pltance  with  the  Act;  and  (2) 
grams  for  the  education  and  training 
ployers   and   employees   concerning 
in  particular  industries. 

H.R.  8741.  July  18,  1975.  Mercha4t 
and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the 
Commerce    to    transfer    the 
Savannah  to  Patriots'  Point 
thorlty,   an   agency  of   the   State 
Carolina. 
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H.R.  8742.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  allow  the 
court  to  grant  attorney  fees  as  part  of  the 
costs  to  the  prevailing  party  in  specified 
civil  actions  under  the  Act.  Stipulates  that 
governmental  entitles  are  liable  for  such 
fees  tlie  same  as  a  private  person. 

H.R  8743.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  awarding  of  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  In  certain  actions  or 
proceedings  to  review  an  agency  action  where 
the  parly  seeking  the  judicial  review  sub- 
staiitially  prevails. 

H.R.  8744.  July  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amend 5  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes,  and  to 
utilize  such  Increase  tor  expanded  research 
of  smoking  related  dlsea.ses  In  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

H.R.  8745.  July  18,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Science  and  Technology. 
Amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  ex- 
pand research  and  development  programs 
and  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  make 
grant.s  and  guarantee  loans  for  energy  and 
resource  recovery  pilot  plan  and  demon.stra- 
tlon  programs. 

Includes  provU.ion.s  for  grant-s  and  a^^isl- 
ance  to  State,  locals,  and  Interstate  solid 
waste  management  and  resource  recovery 
programs. 

H  R.  8746.  July  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crea.«e  the  accumulated  earnings  credit  for 
corporations. 

H.R.  8747.  July  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Creates  the  Federal  Employee 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  oversee  and  regu- 
late labor  relations  between  units  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  Federal  employees. 
Authorizes  Federal  employees  to  form,  Join, 
or  as.«lst  labor  organizations.  Authorizes  Fed- 
eral employees  to  strike  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Enumerates  unlawful  labor  acts 
and  empowers  the  Board  to  prevent  such  acts. 

HR.  8748.  July  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  that  proposed  changes 
in  postal  rates  and  classes  be  approved  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress. 

H.R.  8749.  July  18,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  con- 
struction of  works  Involved  In  the  Touchet 
Division  of  the  Walla-Walla  project  In  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  without  reference  to 
the  agencies  Involved. 

nu.  8750.  July  18,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  3  to 
5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  approval 
of  applications  for  licensing  renewal.  Allows 
appeals  from  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission decisions  to  be  brought  In  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  broadcast  facility  is.  or  is 
proposed  to  be,  located  instead  of  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  suppoi-tlng  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  8751.  July  18,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Establishes  a  Voter  Registration 
Administration  within  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program. 

H.R.  8752.  July  18,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Fort  Mlflln  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  8753.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  comi>ensatlon  of  persons  injured  by 
certain  violent  criminal  acts.  Establishes  as 
an  Independent  agency  the  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Commission  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  8754.  July  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Excludes  general  and  coet-of-llvlng  Increases 


In  Old-Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
from  being  considered  income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  an  Individuals  eligibil- 
ity for  veterans  pensions  or  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  parents  ol  fie- 
ceased  veterans. 

H.R.  8755.  July  18.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct  by  ( 1 1 
mandating  benefit  Inci'eases  and  emergency 
as.=;istance  grants;  (2)  prohibiting  benefit  de- 
creases as  a  consequence  of  Increases  In  other 
social  security  benefits;  |3i  adding  supple- 
mentary housing  benefits;  (4)  revising  the 
basis  upon  winch  mandatory  minimum  St.ite 
supplementation  is  calculated:  (5l  revls-lnt; 
admlnistraclve  procedures  for  paying  bene- 
fits;  aiid  (Gi   redefining  "eligible  spouse". 

Amends  tiie  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  hv 
allowing  certain  .Siipplemenlal  Security  In- 
come reclplenis  to  elect  to  receive  food 
stamp.s. 

H.R.  8756.  July  18.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  by  re.-julring  private  pension  plans  lo 
provide  to  the  spouse  of  an  employee  who 
dies  prior  to  retlrenient  a  survivor's  annuity 
which  conforms  to  certain  standards. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
incorporate  the  revision  made  by  this  Act 
lii  the  requirements  for  a  qualified  trust. 

H.R.  8757.  July  18,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  Authorizes  additional  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  the  development  of  water  resources  in 
the  Arkansas  River,  Mississippi  River,  Sus- 
quehanna River  (North  Brancii).  and  Santa 
Ana  River  Basins. 

H.R.  8758.  July  18.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  with  respect 
to  the  National  Airport  System  Plan,  the 
distribution  of  funds,  project  approval,  the 
Federal  share  of  costs,  and  future  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  sector. 

H.R.  8759.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  appoint  an 
Interim  United  States  attorney  for  a  dis- 
trict In  which  the  office  of  United  States 
attorney  Is  vacant. 

HR.  8760.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  designate  an 
Interim  United  States  marshal  In  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office. 

H.R.  8761.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes a  Federal  death  benefit  to  be  paid  to 
the  survivors  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law 
enforcement,  corrections  and  fireflghting 
personnel. 

H.R.  8762.  July  18.  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  tax  credit  In  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  wages  paid  In  a  trade  or 
business  to  not  more  than  two  new  em- 
ployees In  that  trade  or  business. 

H.R.  8763.  July  18.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Stipulates  that  Medicare  supplementary 
medical  insurance  covers  durable  medical 
equipment  used  In  the  patient's  home  which 
Is  furnished  on  a  lease-purchase  basis.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  encourage  suppliers  of  durable 
medical  equipment  to  make  such  equipment 
available  on  a  lease-purchase  basts. 

H.R.  8764.  July  18,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  ( 1 )  to  redefine  the  term  "official  Inspec- 
tion personnel"  to  require  appointment  by 
or  compliance  with  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  (2)  to  re- 
quire all  persons  engaged  in  the  buying,  han- 
dling, weighing,  or  transporting  of  grain  for 
sale  to  register  with  the  Secretary;  (3)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  suspend  or  revoke 
such  certificate  of  registration  for  violations 
of  any  provisions  of  such  Act;  and  (4)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  standards 
regulating  foreign  material  in  and  the  pro- 
tein content  of  grain. 
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H.R.  8765.  July  18,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  national  banking 
associations  to  underwrite  and  deal  In  non- 
ceneral  obligations  of  States  and  cities. 

Set.s  limitations  and  restrictions  on  deal- 
ings in  such  obligations  by  national  banking 
as.sociations. 

H.R.  8786.  July  18,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  national  banking 
associations  to  underwrite  and  deal  In  non- 
general  obligations  of  Stat«s  and  cities. 

Sets  limitations  and  restrictions  on  deal- 
ings In  such  obligations  by  national  banking 
associations. 

H.R.  8767.  July  18.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  revise 
the  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Code. 
Includes  in  the  gross  income  of  a  United 
States  shareholder  a  portion  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation's  earnings  and  profits. 

Terminates  the  special  tax  treatment  of 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations  and 
of  domestic  International  .sales  corporations. 

Decreases  the  geographical  area  hi  which 
property  may  be  used  in  International  and 
territorial  waters  to  qualify  for  ihe  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

H.R.  8768.  July  18.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  a  National  Eneri^y  Informa- 
tion System  to  contain  Information  relating 
to  energy  supply  and  consumption  patterns 
affecting  the  United  States.  Creates  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Information  Administration  to 
collect,  evaluate,  and  di.sseniinate  such  in- 
formation. 

Sets  forth  procedures  for  acquisition  of 
energy  information  from  major  energy  com- 
panies, governmental  units,  and  other  In- 
stitutions. Establishes  procedures  for  classi- 
fication   of    such    information. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  surveys  of  United  States  energy  re- 
sources on  public  lauds. 

H.R.  8769.  July  18,  1975.  Government  Oper- 
ations. Establishes  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  to  develop  and  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  policies  relating  to  the  Interests 
of  consumers. 

Creates  an  Office  of  Consumer  Representa- 
tion within  each  executive  department  and 
independent  regulatory  agency  and  com- 
mission (1)  to  represent  the  interests  of 
consumers  before  its  agency;  (2)  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  Federal  programs  re- 
lating to  consumers;  (3)  to  request  con- 
sumer benefit  analyses  In  certain  clrcum- 
etances;  and  (4)  to  receive,  assess,  and  act 
on  legitimate  consumer  complaints. 

H.R.  8770.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, imder  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  8771.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  admission  of  a  certain  individual  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

H.R.  8772.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immlgi-ation  and  National- 
ity Act. 

HJl.  8773.  July  18,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  Federal  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  various  land  and  water 
resources,  fish  and  wildlife,  parks  and  recrea- 
tion, energy  and  minerals,  Indian  and  terri- 
torial affairs.  National  Forest  Service,  and 
related  programs. 

H.R.  8774.  July  21,  1975.  Agriculture.  Pro- 
scribes certain  Inhumane  methods  of  slaugh- 
ter of  livestock. 

Prohibits  the  importation  of  any  carcass, 
part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or  meat  food  prod- 
uct, under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
which  was  not  slaughtered  In  accordance 
with  humane  methods. 

H.R.  8775.  July  21,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Army  to  perform  bank  protection  works 
along  the  Santa  Ana  River  in  California. 

H.R.  8776.  July  21. 1975.  Judiciary.  Subjects 
matters  relating  to  Federal  property,  loans, 
grants,  benefits  and  contracts  to  existing 
Federal  agency  rulemaking  procedures. 

Grants  Federal  agencies  the  power  to  is- 
sue subpenas  related  to  administrative  hear- 
ings. 

Directs  Federal  agencies  to  pay  the  costs 
incurred  by  certain  persons  as  a  result  of 
participating  in  agency  proceedings,  under 
specific  clrcum-stances. 

Limits  the  scope  of  the  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  in  court  actions  to  which  a 
Federal  agency  or  employee  Is  a  party. 

Establishes  procedures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  standards  for  grants  administered 
by  Federal  agencies. 

H.R.  8777.  July  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Orovllle-Tonasket  unit  extension  of 
the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project  In  Washington. 
Authorizes  execution  of  new  contract  terms 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Orovllle- 
Tonasket  Irrigation  District. 

H.R.  8778.  July  21,  1975.  Agricvilture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  promulgate  standards  for  the 
transportation,  handling  and  care  of  certain 
animals  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Prohibits  the  attendance  at,  promotion  of, 
or  supplying  of,  animal  fighting  ventures. 

Sets  forth  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  and  handling  of  certain 
classes  of  animals. 

H.R.  8779.  July  21.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  promulgate  standards  for  the 
traiLsportation.  handling  and  care  of  cer- 
tain animals  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Prohibits  the  attendance  at,  promotion  of, 
or  supplying  of,  animal  fighting  ventures. 

Sets  forth  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  and  handling  of  certain 
classes  of  animals. 

H.R.  8780.  July  21,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  promulgate  standards  for  the 
transportation,  handling  and  care  of  certain 
animals  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Prohibits  the  attendance  at,  promotion  of, 
or  supplying  of,  animal  fighting  ventures. 

Sets  forth  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  and  handling  of  certain 
classes  of  animals. 

HR.  8781.  July  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from 
3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  renewal. 
Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Communications 
Commission  decisions  to  be  brought  in  the 
circuit  In  which  the  broadcast  faculty  Is,  or 
is  proposed  to  be,  located  instead  of  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
iiow  required  for  renewal  applications. 

HH.  8782.  July  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  include  a  rehabilitation  facility 
as  a  provider  of  services  and  to  Include  in- 
patient and  outpatient  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices among  the  items  covered  under  Medi- 
care. 

HJl.  8783.  July  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Incor- 
porates the  United  States  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II. 

HJl.  8784.  July  21,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits    any    change    In    the    status   of   a 


member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  was  clas- 
sified missing  during  service  in  Southeast 
Asia  until  there  has  been  full  compliance 
with  the  Paris  Peace  Accord  of  January  1973. 
and  the  President  has  determined  that  all 
rea.sonable  actions  have  been  taken  to  ac- 
count for  such  members  aiid  reported  such 
finding  to  the  Congres.s. 

Directs  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  House  Commit  lee  on  Armed 
Services  to  study  the  method  whereby  the 
status  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
changed  from  missing  to  dead. 

HR.  8785.  July  21,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  Membei-s  of  Congres^ 
from  using  the  frahklng  privilege  for  mass 
mailings  within  60  days  prior  to  an  election. 

H.R.  8786.— July  21, 1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  time  at  which  eligibility  for  Med- 
icare benefits  on  account  of  kidney  failure 
commences  and  terminates  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Revises  the  conditions  appli- 
cable to  payments  for  services  and  supplies 
required  by  self-dialysis  patients. 

H.R.  8787.— July  21,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Establishes  the  limit  of  the 
United  States  fishery  zone  at  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  inner  limit  of  the  territorial 
.sea. 

Extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  over 
fish  which  originate  In  United  States  Inland 
waters  to  wherever  such  fish  raiige  in  the 
oceans  except  that  Jurisdictioii  does  not  ex- 
tei;d  Into  the  fishery  or  territorial  waters  of 
another  covintry. 

H.R.  8788 —July  21.  1975.  Judiciary.  Makes 
any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within 
twenty-four  months  of  his  arrival  In  the 
United  States  subject  to  deportation  uiider 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Requires  an  affidavit  of  support  by  a  citi- 
zen sponsor  as  a  condition  of  admission  of 
any  alien  excludable  because  he  Is  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge. 

H.R.  8789. — July  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
certain  members  of  reserve  components  of 
the  armed  forces  from  the  denial  of  the  de- 
duction from  gross  Income  of  such  member's 
contributions  into  a  retirement  account. 

H.R.  8790.— July  22,  1975.  Agriculture.  Lim- 
its a  broker's  liability  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  amount  of  the  Commission 
received  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  when  that  commodity  serves 
as  security  for  any  loan  made,  insiwed,  or 
guaranteed  under  a  program  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  if  the 
broker  does  not  have  any  ownership  interest 
in  the  commodity  at  the  time  of  or  after  the 
£ale. 

H.R.  8791.— July  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  granting  to  the  United  States  by 
any  court  of  a  restraining  order  or  injunction 
against  any  party  seeking  to  freely  speak, 
print  or  publish  any  matter  except  when  the 
Government  has  alleged  and  proved  that 
communication  of  said  matter  will  result  in 
direct,  immediate,  and  irreparable  damage  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  or  its 
people. 

H.R.  8792.  July  22.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  appraise  the  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  increasing  the  agricultuTEJ  de- 
velopment of  the  Virgin  Islands  through 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  other  water  man- 
agement  techniques. 

H.R.  8793.  July  22,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  promulgate  standards  for  the 
tran.sportatlon,  handling  and  care  of  certain 
animals  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
Prohibits  the  attendance  at,  promotion  of, 
or  supply  of,  animal  fighting  ventures.  Sets 
forth  regulations  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation and  handling  of  certain  classes  of 
animals. 

H.R.  8731.  July  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Specifies 
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that  any  person.  Including  ofBcer-  or  em- 
ployeea  of  the  Federal  Government  <  r  elect«d 
officials  thereof,  who  makes  false  st  itements 
in  matters  within  the  Jurlsidlcilon  of  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  St  ites  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  Federal  offense. 

H.R.  8795.  July  22.  1975.  Judiciary.  Specifies 
that  any  person,  including  ofTicer  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  <  r  elected 
officials  thereof,  who  makes  false  st  itements 
in  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  St  iies  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  Federal  offense. 

H.R.  8796.  July  22.  1975.  Judiciary,  Specifies 
that  any  person,  including  offireri  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  (  r  elected 
officials  thereof,  who  makes  false  st  itements 
in  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  St  ites  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  Federal  offense. 

H.B.  8797.  July  22.  1975.  House  Ad  ninistra- 
tion.  Authorizes  the  One  Hundred  tnd  First 
Airborne  Division  A.ssoclation  to  es  tabllsh  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columi  ila  or  its 
environs  in  commemoration  of  the  Division. 

H.R.  8798.  July  22,  1975.  Post  C  fflce  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  Posta .  Service 
from  requiring  the  installation  of  i  mailboxes 
at  the  curb  line  of  residential  propei  ty  in  any 
locality  If  the  governing  authority  of  such 
locality  prohibits  such  installation. 

H.R.  8799.  July  22.  1975.  Ways  ar  i  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  electing  to  take  a  net  oper  .ting  less 
deduction  and  the  continuity  of  sucl  i  election 
upon  corporate  acquisition  or  reorgs  nlzation. 

HJl.  8800.  July  22.  1975.  Science  and 
Technology.  Establishes  a  program  <  f  electric 
vehicle  research  and  developmen  in  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  the  introdu  :tion  of 
electric  vehicles  into  fleets  used  b'  Federal 
agencies. 

H.R.  8801.  July  22.  1975.  Ways  an!  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Co<  e  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  a:  >d  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  dedtction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estat;  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  isnds  used 
for  farming,  woodland,  or  scenic  op4n  spaces. 

H.R.  8802.  July  22,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prohibits  any  ;onsumer 
reporting  agency,  under  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 
peating Act,  from  making  any  re]  tort  con- 
taining certain  information  of  reco  ds  of  ar- 
rest or  indictment. 

Defines  the  term  "crime  of  violent  e"  under 
such  Act. 

HJl.  8803.  July  22,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Extends  the  tine  period 
d  luring  which  a  mortgage  had  to  b  s  insured 
to  receive  rehabilitation  benefits  t  nder  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

HJl.  8804.  July  22,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Education  of  tl  e  Handi- 
capped Act  to  extend  various  prov  sions  re- 
lating to  programs  for  the  handicapped 
through  fiscal  year  1976.  Directs  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grant)  i  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  assist  the  States  in 
providing  full  educational  opportui  ity  to  all 
handicapped  children. 

HJl.  8805.  July  22.  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires establishment  of  a  systere  for  the 
redress  of  law  enfcwrcement  officers'  { rievances 
and  acceptance  of  a  law  enforcemei  it  officers' 
bill  of  rights  by  the  States  and  loc(  1  govern- 
ment units  as  a  condition  to  receivl  ng  grants 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

HJl.  8806.  July  22,  1976.  Bank  ng.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prescribes  procedures 
and  standards  governing  the  dls(  losure  of 
customer  financial  records  by  finuncial  In- 
stitutions to  governmental  agenciet. 

HA.  8807.  July  22,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Establishes  procedures  for 
States  to  assume  cert&lB  function^  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
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H.R.  8808.  July  22,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  to  permit  persons  from  certain 
foreign  countries  to  receive  iixscructlon  at 
the  United  States  Military.  Naval  and  Air 
Force  Academies. 

HJl.  8809.  July  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Allows  a  postal  employee  to  be 
represented  in  a  grievance  action  by  an  agent 
other  than  the  elected  and  recognized  bar- 
gaining representative. 

H.R.  8810.  July  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  formtila  used  to  compute  an  indi- 
vidual's primary  insurance  amount  -under  the 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  8811.  July  22,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  llcen.se  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  3  to 
5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  approval 
of  applications  for  licensing  renewal.  Allows 
appeals  from  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission decisions  to  be  brought  in  the  circuit 
in  which  the  broadcast  facility  is,  or  is  pro- 
posed to  be.  located  instead  of  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Cotirt  of  Appeals. 

ReqiUres  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunlsslon  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  8812.  July  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  obtain  and  process  certain  data  contained 
in  information  returns  filed  with  and  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-.  Revises  the 
method  for  determining  administrative  costs 
of  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance, Supplemental  Security  Income,  and 
Medicare  programs  and  for  allocating  such 
costs  among  the  appropriate  trust  funds  and 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
Information  returns  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  8813.  July  22,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  (1)  render  on-site  consultation 
and  advice  to  any  employer,  ui>on  the  request 
of  such  employer,  concerning  compliance 
with  the  Act;  and  (2)  establish  programs  for 
the  education  and  training  of  employers  and 
employees  concerning  ha2Mrds  In  particular 
industries. 

HJl.  8814.  July  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Makes  certain  publications  of 
Institutions  of  higher  educatloii  eligible  for 
second-class  mail  rates. 

HJl.  8815.  July  22.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Excludes  general  and  cost-of-living  Increases 
in  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  DisabUlty  Insur- 
ance benefits  from  being  considered  income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  individ- 
ual's eligibUlty  for  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits.  Federal -Stat«  public  assist- 
ance, public  housing,  rental  and  mortgage 
subsidies,  food  distribution  programs,  food 
stamps,  veterans'  pensions  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  parents  of 
deceased  veterans. 

H.R.  8816.  July  22,  1975.  Po.st  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
from  using  the  franking  privilege  for  mass 
mailings  within  90  days  prior  to  an  election. 

H.R.  8817.  July  22,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans'  pension 
and  compensation  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  pension  or  compensation  reduced 
because  of  increases  In  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

HJl.  8818.  July  22.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  tax 
married  and  unmarried  Individuals  at  the 
same  rate  as  married  Individuals  filing 
jointly. 


H.R.  8819.  July  22,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  establish  eligibility  criteria  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  the  financing  of  Con- 
gressional campaigns  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

H.R.  8820.  July  22.  1975.  Agriculttire. 
Amend.s  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  (1) 
redefining  household  in  the  case  of  non- 
related  individuals  over  age  60;  (2)  revising 
eligibUlty  standards  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  payments  made  to  a  household  by  a 
governmental  agency;  and  (3)  revising  eli- 
gibility criteria  for  the  use  of  coupons  to 
purchase  prepared  meals. 

H.R.  8821.  July  22.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  payment  of  attor- 
neys' fees  and  other  costs  to  any  defendant 
who  pievaiis  in  a  civil  action  in  which  the 
Uniifcd  States  is  a  plaintiff. 

H.R.  8822.  July  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Redefines  "employee"  for  civil 
service  retirement  purposes  to  Include  any 
United  States  Commis-sloner  without  regard 
to  such  Individual's  total  pay  for  services 
performed  as  Commissioner.  Revises  the 
method  of  calculating  creditable  service  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes  In  the  case 
of  a  United  States  Commissioner. 

H.R.  8823.  July  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  that  Federal  employees 
who  are  Japanese-Americans  who  were  placed 
in  internment  camps  during  World  War  II 
shall  be  credited  with  the  time  they  spent 
in  such  camps  for  civil  service  retirement 
purposes. 

H.R.  8824.  July  22,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
using  dogs  in  connection  with  research  and 
development  of  any  radioactive,  chemical  or 
biological  warfare  agent.  Prohibits  the  use 
of  dogs  in  experiments  with  toxic  chemical 
substances  If  effective  nonanimal  methods 
of  experimentation  are  available.  Directs  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  develop  new  re- 
.=earch  methods  which  do  not  require  the  u.se 
of  animals. 

H.R.  8825.  July  22,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  expand 
the  programs  on  the  treatment  of  bxtm  in- 
juries, research  on  burns,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  burn  victims  by  establishing  addi- 
tional burn  centers  and  burn  units  and  by 
supporting  research  and  training  programs 
in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  burn 
injtiry  victims.  Appropriates  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  present  burn  treatment  pro- 
grams and  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  for  such  expanded  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  8826.  July  22.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  8827.  July  22,  1975.  Judiciary;  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lobbyists 
to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain  certain 
records;  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the  Com- 
mission regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  8828.  July  22,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
provide  ti-ansportatlon  on  military  aircraft 
on  a  space-available  basis  to  any  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  was  discharged 
therefrom,  at  any  time  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949. 
for  a  service-connected  disability  of  30  per- 
cent or  more. 

H.R.  8829.  July  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
quire an  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  the  income  tax  rates,  the  amount  of 
the    corporate    surtax    exemption,    personal 
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e.Kcmptlon.  standard  deduction,  and  depre- 
ciation deduction,  and  the  adjusted  basis  for 
propertv. 

H.R.  8830.  July  22,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Ti'ansportatlon.  Reqtiires  the  Civil  Aero- 
navitics  Board,  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  to  rescind  the  authority  of  any 
■\\v  carrier  to  provide  nonstop  service  between 
any  two  points  If  such  authority  Is  not 
utilized  vlthin  any  continuous  one-year 
period. 

H.R.  8831.  July  22,  1975.  Agriculture. 
.\meuds  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  allow  rural  areas  of  greater  popula- 
tion to  be  eligible  for  water  inid  wa.ste 
facility  loans  and  grants. 

H.R.  8832.  July  22,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insula-  Affairs.  Revises  the  Act  establishing 
11  e  Big  Tlilcket  National  Preserve  In  Texas 
t  J  provide  for  an  orderly  transfer  of  all  right 
mid  title  to  real  property  in  the  designated 
area. 

H.R.  8833.  July  22.  197')  ."Mcli^'iary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawf  ally  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8834.  July  22.  1975.  Merchimt  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Deem.s  a  certain  vessel  as  a 
vessel    built   within    the    United   States. 

H.R.  8835.  July  23,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  require  full  disclosure  of 
the  terms  of  any  lease  of  personal  property. 
Including  identification  of  all  costs  involved, 
services  provided,  and  conditions  for  early 
termination,  and  to  reqiUre  tliat  any  adver- 
tising of  consumer  leases  contain  complete 
cost  information,  or  none  at  all. 

H.R.  8836.  July  23.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Establishes  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life  to  succeed  the  National  Commission 
on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality. 

H.R.  8837.  July  23.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Secretai-y  of  Defeitse  to 
budget  funds  specifically  for  the  CivU  Air 
Patrol.  Specifies  purposes  for  which  expendi- 
tiu-es  from  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  budget  may 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

H.R.  8838.  July  23,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  States  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  Federal  employees  be  encour- 
aged to  voluntarUy  participate  in  political 
process.  Sets  forth  guidelines  for  such  par- 
ticipation. Establishes  a  Board  on  Political 
Activities  of  Federal  Employees  to  hear  and 
decide  alleged  violations  of  the  guidelines 
set  forth  in  this  Act. 

H.R.  8839.  July  23,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  States  that  It  is  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  Federal  employees  be  encoiu:- 
aged  to  voluntarily  participate  lu  political 
process.  Sets  forth  guidelines  for  such  par- 
ticipation. Establishes  a  Board  on  Political 
Activities  of  Federal  Employees  to  hear  and 
decide  alleged  violations  of  the  guidelines 
set  forth  in  this  Act. 

H.R.  8840.  July  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  desig- 
nate the  place  of  residence  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  within  the  State,  congressional 
district,  territory,  or  possession  which  such 
Member  represents  in  Congress,  and  the 
place  of  residence  of  a  State  legislator  as 
such  legislator's  home. 

Limits  the  amount  which  shall  be  deduct- 
ible from  the  Income  tax  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislators  for  living  expenses. 

H.R.  8841.  JiUy  23,  1975.  AgrlciUture.  E.\- 
tends  appropriations  imder  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act. 

H.R.  8842.  July  23.  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Establishes  a  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
miniscratlon  wltliin  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Department  of  Conunerce  to  ( 1 )  encour- 
age full  voter  participation  In  Federal  and 
State  elections;  and  (2)  establish  a  National 
Clearinghoizse  of  Registration  Cancellations 
and  .Address  Changes. 


H.R.  8843.  JiUv  23.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  pay  a  supplementAry  housing  allow- 
ance to  certain  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come recipients. 

H.R.  8844.  July  23.  1975.  .Armed  Services, 
Prohibits  any  military  department  from  us- 
ing dogs  In  connection  with  research  and 
development  of  sny  chemical  or  biological 
warfare  agent. 

H.R.  8845.  July  23,  1075.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  dogs  and  other  animals  Intended  to  be 
used  to  fight  dogs  or  other  animals  for  pur- 
poses of  sport,  wagering  or  entertainment. 

Makes  it  unlawfivl  to  promote  or  In  any 
way  assist  in  the  promotion  of  such  animal 
fights, 

H.R.  8846.  July  23.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  tlie  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  railroads  for  programs  aimed  at 
reducing  unemployment  and  at  repairing, 
rehabUltating,  and  improving  railroad  road- 
beds and  faculties.  Establishes  employment 
priorities  for  persons  hired  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  8847.  July  23,  1075.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  entitling 
an  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  DisabUlty  Insur- 
ance claimant  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
Initial  decision  concerning  such  claimant's 
eligibility  for  benefits.  Allows  such  claimant 
to  request  a  hearing  on  the  reconsideration 
detei-mination.  Requires  tliat  such  a  hearing 
be  presided  over  by  an  administrative  law 
Judge  and  conducted  on  the  record. 

H.R.  8848.  July  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
.Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  entitling 
an  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  DisabUlty  Insur- 
ance clHimant  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
initial  decision  concerning  such  claimant's 
eligibility  for  benefits.  Allows  such  claUuaui 
to  request  a  hearing  on  liie  reconsideration 
determination.  Requires  th.it  such  a  hearing 
be  presided  over  by  an  administrative  law 
judge  and  conducted  on  the  record. 

H.R.  8849.  July  23.  1975.  Merchant  Mailne 
and  Fisheries.  Requires  common  carriers  by 
water  to  submit  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  rates  covering  shipments  of 
household  goods  moving  in  part  or  In  whole 
by  water  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Allows  Interested  persons  to  protest  such 
rates.  Sets  forth  criteria  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  such  protested  rates. 

H.R.  8850.  July  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  define 
the  term  "agricultural"  with  respect  to  the 
exemption  from  tax  on  corporations. 

H.R.  8851.  JiUy  23.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  to  regiUate  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. 

H.R.  8852.  July  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
employers  of  the  same  employee,  by  proper 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
work  out  an  agreement  as  to  their  respective 
employment  and  unemployment  tax  liabili- 
ties for  such  employee. 

H.R.  8853.  July  23.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  revising 
the  method  of  calculating  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  without  a  reduction  in  Old-Age,  Survi- 
vors, and  Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  8854.  July  23,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  render  onsite  construction  and 
advice  to  certain  small  business  employers 
to  assist  such  employers  in  complying  with 
the  health  and  safety  standards  of  the  Act. 

H.R.   8855.  July  23,   1975.  Education   and 


Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  student  internship  programs  in 
the  offices  of  elected  officials  at  the  local. 
State  and  .Federal  levels  of  government. 

H.R.  8856.  July  23.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Reduces  certain  nge  requirements  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  retired  pay  for  non- 
regular  service   in   the  armed  forces. 

H.R.  8857.  July  23.  1975.  Armed  Servlce.s. 
Entitles  participants  In  the  Ready  Reserve 
to  special  pay  upon  completion  of  specified 
periods  of  service. 

H.R.  8858.  July  23.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  to  stipulate  that  Federal  em- 
ployees who  disclose  Information  which  Is 
required  by  law  to  be  disclosed  by  agencies 
may  not  be  subject  on  account  of  such  dis- 
closure to  discipline  through  dismissal,  de- 
motion, transfer,  or  other  adverse  personnel 
action. 

H.R,  8859.  July  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prohibit  termination  of  wife's,  widow's,  or 
widower's  Insurance  benefits,  or  chUd's  in- 
surance benefits  in  the  case  of  recipients  who 
are  under  a  disability.  If  the  recipient  mar- 
ries or  remarries. 

H.R.  8860.  July  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
designate  the  place  of  residence  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  within  the  State,  congres- 
sional district,  territory,  or  possession  which 
such  Member  represents  In  Congress,  and  the 
place  of  residence  of  a  State  legislator  as  such 
legislator's  home. 

Limits  the  amount  which  shall  be  de- 
ductible from  the  Income  tax  by  State  and 
Federal  legislators  for  living  expenses. 

H.R.  8861.  July  23.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  Individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8862.  July  23.  1975.  Judiciary.  Stip- 
ulates  that  the  duodenal  ulcer  of  a  certain 
indi\idual  is  a  disease  incurred  in  the  line 
of  duty  for  purpo-ses  of  entitlement  to  com- 
pensation for  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. 

H.R  8863.  July  23.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  Individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immlgratiou 
and  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  8864.  July  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawtuUy  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8865.  July  23, 1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  8866.  July  24,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  pay  a  service  pension  In  the  amount  herein 
established  to  any  veteran  who  served  during 
World  War  I.  Includes,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  benefit,  veterans  who  served  In  Russia 
between  6  April,  1917,  and  1  AprU  1920.  Di- 
rects that  such  pension  be  paid  without  re- 
gard to  individual  income. 

H.R.  8867.  July  24,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Creates  a  Construction  Industry  Bar- 
gaining Commission  In  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Directs  the  Commission  to  adminl.ster 
a  program  of  restructuring  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  Industry  to  re- 
quire the  negotiation  of  uniform  agreements 
within  geographic  areas  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Declares  that  negotiating  in  a  man- 
ner Inconsistent  with  regulations  establish- 
ing geographic  bargaining  areas  constitutes 
an  unfair  labor  practice  and  refusal  to  bar- 
gin  tinder  the  National  Labor  Relation  Act. 

H.R.  8868.  July  24,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv-  to  strike  gold  commemorative  colni 
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H.R.  8869.  July  24,  1975.  Interior 
sular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Land 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966  to 
additional  appropriations  for 
outdoor   recreation   resources 
cedures  for  providing  financial 
States. 

Amends  the  National  Historic 
Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  historic 
tlon    fund    from    revenues    col 
mining  leases  and  leases  on  the 
tlnental  Shelf. 

H.R.  8870.  July  24.   1976.   Post 
Civil  Service.  States  that  it  Is  the 
Congress  that  Federal  employees  bi 
aged  to  voluntarily  participate  in 
process.  Sets  forth  guidelines  for 
tlclpatlon.  Establishes  a  Board  on 
Activities  of  Federal  Employees  to 
decide  alleged   violations  of   the 
set  forth  In  this  Act. 

H.R.  8871.  July  24,  1975.  Science 
nology;  Agriculture.  Establishes  an 
Agricultural  Energy  Research  In  thi  > 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  develop  a 
research  program  designed  to 
cultural  and  rural  energy  efficiency 
lze«  allocation  of  funds  among  Stati  i 
tural  experiment  stations  for 
demonstration  projects  utilizing 
energy  sources. 

HS,.  8872.  July  24,  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod< 
the   determination   of   excludablUt  r 
disability  pension  payment  to  an 
to  be  made  without  regard  to  whetljer 
such  individual  has  reached 

H.R.  8873.  July  24,  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  b] 
Ing  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum 
ment. 

H.R.  8874.  July  24.  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Colle 
elude  from  gross  Income  amounts 
by  an  Individual  as  a  pension, 
similar  retirement  benefit  under  a 
tlrement  system. 

H.R.  8875.  July  24,  1975.  Public 
Transportation.    Revises   procedur^ 
nancing  of  shore  protection  projec  ts 
thorlze  payments  by  responsible  lopal 
ests  as  well  as  by  governmental 
peals    the   authorization   of   Federal 
certain  non-public  shores. 

H.R.  8876.  July  24,  1975,  Ways 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod^  ( 
a  limited  deduction  from  gross 
adoption  fees  as  a  medical  expens  t. 

H.R.  8877.  JvUy  24,  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
States   to   permit   duty-free 
prepared  or  preserved  water 
bamboo  shoots. 

HJl.  8878.  July  24,  1975.  Ways 
Includes   the   services  of  clinical 
gists  under  the  coverage  of  the 
plementary    medical    msurance 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  8879.  July  24,   1975.   Armec 
Authorizes  eligible  persons  to  r 
benefits  under  contracts  entered 
Secretary  of  Defense  without  re 
persons  eligibility  for  compeusatioi  i 
ice-connected  disabilities  or  death 
Veterans'  Administration. 

H.R.   8880.   July   24,    1975 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  retal 
tors   of    motor   vehicle    gasoline 
interstate  commerce  from  selling 
line  unless  the  retail  price  is  cleaj-ly 
to  motorists  on  adjacent  hlghw; 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  tc 
regulations   governing   the   naiur 
retail  price  display. 

H.R.  8881.  July  24,  1975.  Ways 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
the  deductions  attributable  to 
can  be  used  by  a  taxpayer  to  offse ; 
Income. 
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H.R.  8882.  July  24,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  transfers  of  any  de- 
fense article  in  the  inventory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  any  foreign  country 
unless  such  transfer  is  authorized  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  Foreign 
MUitaiy  Sales  Act,  or  corresponding  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  8883  July  24.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  appropriations 
for  emergency  medical  services  systems, 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUiue  to  make  certain  additional 
grants  for  emergency  medical  service  projects 
and  to  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  eligible  schools  and  training  centers  for 
training  programs  in  the  techniques  and 
methods  oi  providinj?  emergency  medical 
services. 

H.R.  8884.  July  24.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  eligible  persons  to  receive  health 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  without  regard  to  such 
persons  eligibility  for  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  or  death  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

H.R.  8885.  July  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  rescind 
the  authority  to  recoup  overpayments  of 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
or  Medicare  benefits  by  decreasing  sub- 
sequent payments  of  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits  made  to  a  third 
party  who  claims  such  benefits  under  the 
overpayee. 

H.R.  8886.  July  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
StlDulates  that  Medicare  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  covers  durable  medical 
equipment  used  in  the  patient's  home  which 
Is  furnished  on  a  lease-purchase  basis.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Weltare  to  encourage  suppliers  of  durable 
medical  equipment  to  make  such  equipment 
available  on  a  lease-purchase  basis. 

H.R.  8887.  July  24.  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cohunerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  replacing  Medi- 
care with  a  national  health  care  program 
under  which  the  cost  of  covered  medical 
services  provided  to  all  United  States  resi- 
dents and  certain  non-rasident  aliens  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  government.  Estab- 
lishes an  Independent  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  this  program, 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance, 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  and  the 
health  standards  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
Impose  a  tax  on  wages,  self-employment  in- 
come, and  certain  unearned  income  for  ptu-- 
po.ses  of  the  national  health  cave  program. 

H.R.  8888.  July  24.  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Terminates  funds  used  to  aid  India, 
except  those  to  operate  the  Embassy  and 
consular  offices  of  the  United  States,  until 
the  President  certifies  that  liberties  and  civil 
rights  existing  before  June  28,  1975  have 
been  restored  by  the  Government  of  India. 

H.R.  8889.  July  24,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Allows  certain  publications  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  qualify 
as  second-class  mail. 

H.R.  8890.  July  24,  1973.  Education  and 
Labor.  Revises  the  method  for  determining 
the  amotmt  of  Federal  aid  to  which  a  local 
educational  agency  is  entitled,  with  respect 
to  the  nvunber  of  children  of  parents  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  who  attend  a 
school  under  the  jurisdiction  cf  such  local 
educational  agencies. 

HR.  8891.  July  24,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  establish  a  national  cemetery  at  the 
March  Air  Force  Base  near  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  8892.  Jtily  24,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 


Act  to  direct  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  establish  controls  on  the  price  of  new 
natural  gas.  Allows  small  producers  and  pro- 
ducers of  new,  liquefied  or  synthetic  natural 
gas  to  charge  rates  In  excess  of  price  control 
levels. 

Establishes  minimum  production  require- 
ments for  natural  gas.  Directs  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  prohibit  boUer  fuel  use 
of  natural  gas  and  propane. 

Sets  forth  procedures  for  allocation  of  nat- 
mal  gas  for  emergencies  and  for  essential 
agricultural  purposes. 

H.R.  8893.  July  24,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Pi-ohibits  military,  economic,  or  other 
assistance  or  sale  of  defense  articles  and 
services  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
unless  the  President  determines  that  ( 1 )  the 
foreigji  country  concerned  has  taken  ade- 
quate steps  to  control  narcotics;  or  (2)  an 
emergency  exists  requiring  assistance  for  na- 
tional security  or  humanitarian  reasons. 

H.R.  8894.  July  24,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  omitted  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  to  the  States  or 
localities  for  public  purposes.  Requires  prepa- 
ration of  comprehensive  land-use  plans  for 
Federally-owned  islands  prior  to  conveyance 
under  this  Act. 

H.R.  8895.  July  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  standard  mileage  allowance 
for  determining  the  deduction  allowed  for 
the  use  of  a  car  while  performing  services 
for  a  charitable  organization. 

H.R.  8896.  July  24,  1975.  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct.  Requires  each  member  of  Con- 
gress and  his  or  her  staff  to  maintain  a 
register  of  all  contacts  with  lobbyUts.  Speci- 
fies that  such  records  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection. 

H.R.  8897.  July  24,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  .1974  to  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  from  requiring  that  the  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital  In  South  Dakota  hold  the 
United  States  free  from  damage  due  to  bank 
stabilization  construction  In  the  area. 

H.R.  8898.  July  24,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  specify  procedures  for 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcast  licenses.  Extends  the  maximum 
time  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  any  class  of  station  from  3  to  5 
years. 

H.R.  8899.  July  24,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  that  labor  disputes 
within  the  United  States  Postal  Service  be- 
tween supervisory  organizations  and  the 
Service  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  board. 
H.R.  8900.  July  24,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Sets  forth  guidelines  to  be  followed 
in  the  classification  of  material  as  "Defense 
Data"  for  purpo-ses  of  determining  whether 
its  dissemination  must  be  limited  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense. 

H.R.  8901.  July  24,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  a  pension  to  eligible  veterans 
of  World  War  I  or  to  the  widow  or  children 
of  such  veteran.  Establishes  maximum  in- 
comes at  which  point  no  pension  is  to  be 
paid. 

H.R.  8902.  July  24.  1975.  Judiciary:  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lobbyists 
to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain  certain 
records;  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the  Com- 
mission regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  8903.  July  24,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Directs  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Observance  of  International  Women's 
Year    to   organize    and    convene    a    national 
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conference  to  be  known  as  the  National  Wom- 
en's Conference. 

H.R.  8904.  July  24.  1975.  Judiciary.  Prohlb- 
it.s  any  State,  other  than  the  State  which 
is  represented  by  a  Member  oi  Congress, 
irom  taxing  the  Income  of  s'.ich  Member  or 
irom  treating  such  Member  as  a  resident  or 
flomlciliary  of  such  State. 

H.R.  8905.  July  24.  1975,  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Permits  the  United 
i-itates  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  (1)  to  vote  for  certain  reso- 
lutions before  the  Board  of  Governors  which 
relate  to  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  or  ad- 
mission of  nonregional  countries  to  Bank 
membership;  and  (2)  to  agree  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  in  the 
Bank. 

H.R.  8906.  July  24,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
ular  Affairs.  Authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  ptirpofie  of 
assisting  the  organizing  committee  for  the 
thirteenth  international  winter  Olympic 
Games  to  be  held  at  Lake  Placid.  New  York 
in  1980. 

H.R.  8907.  July  24,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
ises classification  of  a  certain  individual  as  a 
child  for  ptirposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8908.  July  24,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
i/.es  the  admission  of  a  certain  individual  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

H.R.  8909.  July  24,  1975.  Judiciary.  Auth- 
nri:',es  classification  of  a  ccrtnin  Individual  as 
;i  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8910.  July  24,  1975.  Judiciarv.  Deems 
»  certain  individual  eligible  for  a  civil  serv- 
ice survivor  annuity  and  directs  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  pay  such  annuiiv. 

H.R.  8911.  July  25,  197S!  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
lo  revise  ( 1 )  certain  eUglbility  requirements: 
(21  methods  of  determining  eligibility  and 
paying  benefits.  In  certain  cases;  (3)  pro- 
cedure for  eligibility  determination  hearings. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  publicize  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  program.  Prohibits  States 
from  reducing  supplementation  payments 
following  an  increase  in  Federal  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  benefits. 

H.R.  8912.  July  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Mean-s. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  pay  a  supplementary  housing  allow- 
ance to  certain  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come recipients. 

H.R.  8913.  July  25.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
lairs  to  pay  a  pension,  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  month,  to  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
holders  or  to  the  widows  of  individuals  who 
'.^ere  awarded  such  medal  posthumously. 

H.R.  8914.  July  25.  1975.  Goverrmient  Oper- 
Htlons.  Amends  the  "Buy  American  Act"  of 
1933  to  declare  that  the  price  of  certain 
Uoniestic  goods  shall  not  be  deemed  unrea- 
sonable unless  it  exceeds  the  price  of  foreign 
yoods  by  more  than  50  percent. 

H.R.  8915.  July  25.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  President 
lo  suspend  credit  for  exports,  tinder  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945.  tipon  determi- 
naiion  that  any  foreign  country  is  restrict- 
ing exports  to  the  United  States  or  is  main- 
tuuilng  Increased  prices  for  exports  to  the 
United  States  which  adversely  affect  the  rate 
of  inflation,  the  employment  rate,  or  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  of  the  United  States. 

HJl.  8916.  July  25,  1975.  Government  Oper- 
ations. Amends  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  exempt  from  public  disclosure  naval 
.uiclear  propulsion  information  unless  It  is 
ttetermined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
i.ie  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  that  such  re- 
lease would  not  be  Inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

HR.   8917.  July  25,    1975,   Interstate   and 


Foreign  Commerce.  Prescribes  criteria  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regulating 
electric  utilities  which  would  require  that 
rate  schedules  accurately  reflect  long-run 
Incremental  costs  of  service  and  that  price 
differentials  for  different  customer  classes 
reflect  actual  documented  differentials  in 
costs  of  service. 

Prohibits  any  allowance  lor  recoupment  of 
any  advertising  costs  except  if  such  adver- 
tising is  designed  to  discourage  energy  con- 
sumption during  peak  load  periods  or  to 
encourage  conservation  of  electricity  in  gen- 
eral. 

Establishes  standards  for  the  treatment  of 
fuel  adjustment  clauses  and  for  the  determi- 
nation of  effective  dates  for  proposed  changes 
in  rates  and  schedules. 

H.R.  8918,  July  25,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  States  that  It  is  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  Federal  employees  be  encour- 
aged to  voluntarily  participate  in  political 
process.  Sets  forth  guidelines  for  such  par- 
ticipation. Establishes  a  Board  on  Political 
Activities  of  Federal  Employees  to  hear  and 
decide  alleged  violations  of  the  guidelines 
set  forth  in  this  Act. 

H.R.  8919.  July  25,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Committee.  Requires,  under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  that  a  retail 
distributor  of  packaged  consumer  commodi- 
ties which  have  been  distributed  In  com- 
merce or  which  if  distributed  would  affect 
commerce  must  plainly  mark  its  total  sell- 
ing price  by  a  stamp,  tag,  or  label  before  such 
coininodity  may  be  offered  for  sale. 

H.R.  8920.  July  25,  1975.  Small  Business; 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  by  authorizing  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans  to 
individuals  and  home-builders  for  the  pur- 
chase and  Installation  of  qualified  solar  heat- 
ing or  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
procured  from  small  business  concerns. 

Directs  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  (1)  establish  pro- 
cedures for  inspecting  and  evaluating  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment;  (2)  review 
new  equipment  as  developed;  (3)  periodically 
review  certifications  of  such  equipment  for 
validity;  and  (4)  transmit  pertinent  data  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  its 
use  In  certifying  equipment  for  purposes 
of  the  loan  program  created  by  this  Act. 

H.R.  8921.  July  25,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation;  Ways  and  Means.  Establishes 
an  Urban  Ground  Mass  Transportation  Trust 
Fund,  which  shall  have  an  amount  appro- 
priated to  it  equivalent  to  the  taxes  re- 
ceived from  the  separate  excise  tax  on  gaso- 
line, special  fuels,  and  ground  mass  public 
transportation  vehicles  and  parts,  from 
which  expenditures  shall  be  made  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

.'Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  tax  on  gasoline,  special 
fuels,  and  ground  mass  transportation  ve- 
hicles and  parts. 

HM.  8922.  July  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  payments  to  States  for  programs 
providing  certain  social  services  to  certain 
groups  of  Individuals,  without  requiring  a 
determination  of  each  participant's  eligi- 
bility. 

H.R.  8923.  July  25,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Repeals  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  8924.  JiUy  25,  1975.  Ways  and  Means, 
Includes  the  services  of  clinical  psycholo- 
gists tinder  the  coverage  of  the  Medicare  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  8925.  July  25,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
aircraft  used  primarily  for  agricultural  op- 
eration from  the  tax  imposed  on  the  use  of 
civil  aircraft. 

Provides  for  the  refund  of  the  tax  on  gas- 
oline where  fuel  has  been  used  for  farming 
purposes  in  an  aircraft  and  by  an  aerial 
applicator  who  was  the  ulilinaie  purcha.ser 


thereof,  and  the  owner,  tenant,  or  operator 
of  the  farm  has  waived  the  right  to  any  pay- 
ment, credit,  or  refund  on  such  fuel. 

H.R.  8926.  July  25,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  est.Ablish  guidelines  for  the  con- 
.servaiion  of  energy  and  the  efficient  use  of 
j'olar  fnergy  systems  In  buildings  financed 
with  Federal  funds.  Requires  submi^ision  of 
an  energy  use  analysis  to  the  Congress  with 
specific  energy  requliement.s  for  such  build - 
ing8. 

Authorizes  iiicreases  in  co.st  limitations 
for  Federal  and  Federally  assisted  building.^ 
to  include  iivrea^d  costs  due  to  energy  con- 
servation regulations. 

H.R.  8927.  July  26,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  Postal  Service 
from  requiring  the  installation  of  mailboxes 
at  the  curb  line  of  residential  property  in 
any  locality  if  the  governing  authority  oi 
such  locality  prohibits  such  installation. 

H  R.  8928.  July  25.  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Requires  prior  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  on  the  export  of  graln.-^ 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 

H.R.  8929.  July  25.  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs, 
under  the  Omnibus  Crhne  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  that  a  gratuity  be  paid 
to  survivors  of  certain  public  safety  officers 
who  die  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  grant  scholarships  to  dependent  survivors 
of  public  safety  officers  for  full-time  under- 
graduate study  at  an  eligible  institution. 

H.R.  8930.  July  25,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
.sular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Cape  Cod  Nh- 
tional  Seashore  Advisory  Conimi.ssion  oti  a 
permanent  basis, 

H.R.  8931.  July  25.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  using  the  franking  privilege  for 
niass  mailings  within  60  days  prior  to  an 
election. 

H.R.  8932.  July  25.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  States  in 
the  development  and  administration  of  land 
use  programs.  Establishes  requirements  and 
procedures  for  State  eligibility  for  such 
grants  and  defines  necessary  elemeutti  of 
State  land  use  programs. 

Directs  Federal  public  land  manageineni 
agencies  to  develop  and  revise  land  use 
plans.  Includes  provisions  for  public  partici- 
pation where  Federal  activities  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  State  and  local  land  use. 

H.R.  8933.  July  25.  1975.  Agriculture.  Stip- 
ulates that  the  Commodity  Credit  CcM-pora- 
tion.  under  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Charter  Act.  shall  be  the  seller  or 
marketing  agency  for  all  export  sales  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  commodities. 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  (1)  to  nego- 
tiate sales  for  export  of  such  commodities: 
(2)  to  accept  purchase  bids  from  foreign 
purchasers;  (3)  to  offer  selling  bids  in  the 
world  market;  (4)  to  acquire  commodities 
on  the  domestic  market;  and  (5)  to  estab- 
lish reserves  to  meet  future  export  sales  and 
provide  for  the  security  of  domestic  supplj. 

HJi.  8934.  July  25.  1975.  Agriculture.  Stip- 
ulates that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act,  shall  be  the  seller  or  mar- 
keting agency  for  all  export  sales  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities. 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  (1)  to  nego- 
tiate sales  for  export  of  such  commodities; 
(2)  to  accept  purchase  bids  from  foreign 
purchasers:  (3)  to  offer  selling  bids  In  the 
world  market:  (4)  to  acqtilre  commodities 
on  the  domestic  market:  and  (5)  to  estab- 
lish reserves  to  meet  future  export  sales  and 
provide  for  the  security  of  domestic  supply. 

H.R.  8935.  July  25.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires  States  which  have  entered  Into 
atrreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Secu- 
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rity  Act  to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasviry  on  a  calendar -quarl  er  basis. 

H.R.  e»aa.  July  26,  1975.  Agr  Icultupe. 
Amends  tlie  ConsoUdat«d  Farm  aqd  Rural 
Development  Act  and  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  allov  mral  are«8  of  greater  popula- 
tion to  be  eligible  for  water  and  n  aste  fa- 
cility loans  and  grants. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agitculture 
to  extend  loans  to  farmers  and  ra:i  chars  to 
Guam,  under  certain  provtslons  of  1he  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Developn-  ent  Act. 

H.R.  8937.  July  25,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Removes  the  limitation  on  the  nunber  of 
Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Coi  ps  units 
•which  may  be  established. 

H.R.  8938.  July  25.  1975.  Judlclar  Incor- 
porates the  National  Ski  Patrol  Sysl  em.  Inc. 

H.R.  8939.  July  25,  1975.  Ways  am !  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
the  amount  of  an  unused  investmei  t  credit 
carried  to  Its  last  usable  year  to  ta«  consid- 
ered as  a  tax  payment  against  the  tax  Im- 
posed for  that  taxable  year. 

HJR.  8940.  July  26.  1975.  Ways  an<  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod  f  to  In- 
crease the  personal  exemption  i  nd  the 
amonnt  of  a  withholding  exemptlc  n  for  a 
taxpayer.  Increases  the  gross  Income  level  re- 
qutrement  for  filing  a  return  and  t  tie  gross 
Income  level  which  allows  a  later  joli  t  return 
to  be  deemed  filed  as  of  the  date  of  t  rte  sepa- 
rate return  or  returns  filed  for  the  s  ame  tax 
year. 

H.R.  8941.  July  25,  1975.  Ways  an< .  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  t )  permit 
an  additional  exemption  to  a  taxps  yer  who 
stjpports  a  mentally  retarded  indlvhual. 

H.R.  8942.  July  25.  1975.  Inter  aatlonal 
Relations.  Authorizes  the  I»resldent  to  fur- 
nish to  Turkey  defense  articles  and  services 
for  which  contracts  were  signed  on  <  r  before 
February  5,  1975.  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

Requests  the  President  to  deten  line  the 
needs  of  Greece  for  economic  and  military 
assistance  through  discussions  wl;h  ffuch 
Government. 

Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ac ;  of  1961 
to  permit  the  President  to  authorl  se  sales, 
credits,  and  quantities  for  defense  articles 
and  services  to  enable  Turkey  to  f  i  ilflll  de- 
fense responsibilities  as  a  membei  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  subject 
to  Congressional  approval. 

H.R.  8943.  July  25,  1975.  Judlclar  r.  Makes 
n  unlawful  under  the  Clayton  A  ;t  for  a 
vertically  Integrated  oil  company  to  acquire, 
own  or  control  any  asset  of  certal:  i  energy 
resources. 

HE,.  8944.  July  25.  1975.  Public  W  jrks  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Hlghws  y  Safety 
Act  of  1986  with  respect  to  standi  xds  and 
appropriations  for  highway  safety  p  rograms. 

HJl.  8945.  July  25,  1975.  Ways  am  I  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  limit 
the  business  expense  deduction  for  air  and 
rail  travel  to  no  more  than  the  coi  t  of  the 
coach  class  fare  ticket  for  such  trs  asporta- 
tion. 

HJt.  8946  Jiily  25.  1975.  Wavs  an  J  Menns,. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  i  uthorti- 
Ing  payment  of  Supplemental  9eei  irtty  In- 
come beneflts  to  residents  of  certi  iln  non- 
medical shelter  care  facilities. 

H  R.  8847.  July  25,  1975.  Inters  ate  and 
Foreign  Commeroe.  Creates  an  Eh  nergency 
Coal  Administration  within  the  Federal 
Energy  Admknstratkm.  Aathorizes  the  Ad- 
mlnlftrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  ^dmlnlE- 
tratlon  to  establish  goals  and  tai  e  action 
to  Injure  tlie  laaximum  Increase  In  the  pro- 
ducilon.  transixirtation.  and  conviirslon  of 
ooai  as  long  as  the  present  energy  ei  nergesicy 

HJL  SMA.  July  25.  1975.  Qovernnieut  Op- 
eratioaa.  Requires  the  Comptroller  General 
to  vomit*  aiinual  audits  of  the  Inten  lal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

HJL  0046.  July  25.  1975.  HducaJon  and 
Iiaix>r;  Judiciary.  Antends  the  Indoctiina  and 


Refugee  A^istance  Act  of  1976  to  direct  the 
Commlasioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  State  educational  agencies  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977  for  educational  programs, 
aervlceB.  and  activities  for  Indochinese  ref- 
tigee  children  In  the  at^ools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  that  State. 

H.R.  8950.  July  25,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Judiciary.  Amends  the  Indochina  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975  to  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977  for  educational  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  for  Indochlnese  refugee 
children  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  that  State. 

HJl.  8951.  July  25,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Ptiblic  Health  Service  Act.  to  make  grants  to 
assist  the  States  in  bringing  publicly  op- 
erated or  publicly  assisted  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  Into  conformity  with 
standards  which  will  assure  humane  care, 
treatment,  habilltatlon.  and  protection  rf 
the  mentally  retarded  in  residential  facili- 
ties. Establishes  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Standards  for  Residential  Pacllitles  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  In 
implementing  and  reviewing  the  standards 
established  by  this  Act. 

Hil.  8952.  July  25,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals. 

H.R.  8953.  July  23.  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  admission  of  a  certain  individual  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

H.R.  8954.  July  25,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8955.  July  28,  1976.  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  expendi- 
tures for  the  planning  and  development  of 
sheltered  recreation  facilities  in  certain  areas. 
HJl.  8956.  July  28,  1975.  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Aflairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and 
provide  scbolar^lps  to  encourage  Indians  to 
enroll  in  health-related  training  programs. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend  ftmds  to 
better  meet  Indian  health  care  needs,  to  pro- 
vide hospitals  and  other  health  facilities,  and 
to  bupply  lumaet  needs  for  sale  water  and 
sanitary  waste  didpo«ai  facilities.  Requires 
the  Secretary  to  contract  with  tn-bau  Indian 
organizations  to  assist  such  organizations  to 
e.stabUsh  and  administer  health  programs  to 
benefit  urban  Indians. 

HJl.  8957.  July  28.  1975.  Judiciary.  Increases 
the  authorized  appropriations  for  the  United 
Slates  Commission  on  Civil  Sights. 

HJa.  8958.  July  2&  1975.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Revises  the  effective  date  provi- 
sions for  pay  rate  adjiistments  bo  that  such 
adjustments  apply  to  all  executive  branch 
employees  on  the  same  date. 

H.R.  8959.  July  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  tlie  Regional  Rail 
ReorganlTatlon  Act  of  1978  (1)  to  increase 
the  Federal  share  of  the  subsidies  for  the 
contitumtlon  of  rail  service;  and  (2)  to  ex- 
tend such  subsidies  for  thi*e  years. 

H.R.  B960.  July  28,  1975.  Post  OflSce  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  heads  of  executive 
agencies  to  provide  Congress  and  recognised 
employee  organizations  with  advance  notice 
of  planned  organizational  changes  which 
would  appreciably  affect  the  level  of  Federal 
dvUlan  employment. 

HJl.  8981.  July  28,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  appropriations 
for  emergency  medical  services  systems,  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  certain  additional 


grants  for  emergency  medical  service  projects 
and  to  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  eligible  schools  and  training  centers  for 
training  programs  in  the  tech  nlq ties  and 
methods  of  providing  emergency  medical 
services. 

HA.  8962.  July  28,  1975.  Pulillc  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  redefine  Corps  of 
ESiglners  authority  to  reqtilre  permits  for  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  materials  into  the 
channels  of  navigable  waters. 

HJl.  8963.  July  28,  1975.  Judiciary:  Bank- 
ing, Ciurency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status.  An:iends 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  prohibit  eucIi 
discrimination  in  the  extension  of  mortgage 
assistance. 

HJl.  8964.  July  28.  1975.  .Judiciary.  In- 
cludes bodies  politic  in  the  category  of  per- 
osns  who  may  be  sued  for  depriving  any  citi- 
zen of  rights  secured  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  8965.  July  28,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  entitling 
an  Old-Age.  Stirvlvors.  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance claimant  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  Ini- 
tial decision  concerning  such  claimant's 
eligibility  for  benefits.  Allows  such  claimant 
to  request  a  hearing  on  the  reconsideration 
determination.  Requires  that  such  a  hearing 
be  presided  over  by  an  administrative  law 
Judge  and  conducted  on  the  record. 

H.R.  8966.  July  28.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretai*y  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  to  regtilate  vitamins  and  minerals. 

H.R.  8967.  July  28,  1976.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Onmibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  improvement  of 
State  judicial  systems  and  to  encourage  the 
development  and  implementation  of  Innova- 
tive programs  and  projects. 

Makes  it  a  duty  of  the  Administration  to 
provide  financial  support  ajonually  for  the 
National  Center  for  State  Courts. 

HJl.  8968.  July  28,  1975.  Rules.  Amend.« 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire that  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  conduct  a  comprehensive  review 
of  all  Federal  programs  every  two  years. 
Specifies  the  review  method  to  t>e  followed. 

HJl.  8969.  July  28,  1975.  Agriculture.  Stipu- 
lates that  cost-of-living  and  general  in- 
creases ill  Social  Security  benefits  shall  not 
be  considered  hicome  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  a  coupon  allotraeni 
under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

HJl.  8970.  July  28,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  and  the  National 
HouRlng  Act  to  direct  that  futtire  social  .se- 
curity benefit  increases  shall  be  disregarded 
In  determining  eligibility  for  admi.vsion  to  or 
occupancy  of  low-rent  public  housing  or  the 
rent  which  an  hidividual  or  family  mu^t 
pay  for  .such  housing.  Declares  that  such  In- 
cree.ses  shall  be  dteregarded  in  determining 
eligibility  for,  and  the  amount  of,  other  Fed- 
eral bousing  subsidies. 

HJl.  8971.  July  28,  1975.  Ways  and  Menn.s. 
Anaends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ( 1)  elim- 
inate martial  status  as  an  eligibility  criterion 
tor  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefits:  (2)  Increase  the  amount  of  outside 
Income  that  may  be  earned  while  receiving 
Old-Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits:  (3)  exclude  Increases  In  OASDI 
benefits  from  Income  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  benefits  under  any  fed- 
erally-funded program:  and  (4)  authorize 
Federal  payments  to  States  for  programs  pro- 
viding certain  social  services  to  certain 
groups  of  Individuals,  w^hout  requiring  a 
determination  of  each  partlcJpanfs  eligibil- 
ity. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  (1) 
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revise  the  rate  of  ta.'j  on  sclt-eniployment 
income  for  OASDI  and  Hospital  Insurance 
purposes,  in  the  case  of  Individuals  age  65 
or  over;  and  (2)  entitle  such  Individttals  to 
a  credit  or  refund  of  such  tax. 

H.R.  8972.  July  28,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
."Vmends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend 
AMedicare  coverage  to  include  drugs  di.spensed 
directly  by  a  provider  of  services  or  by  pre- 
.scriptlon,  eye  and  ear  examinations,  annual 
Papanicolaou  tests  for  uterine  cancer,  hear- 
ing aids,  eyeglass  lenses  and  dentures. 

Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  listing  of 
qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  8973.  July  28,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  (1)  eliminating  the  special  de- 
pendency requirement  for  husband's  and 
widower's  insurance  beneflts;  (2)  entitling 
divorced  husbands  to  the  same  benefits  as 
divorced  wives;  and  (3)  entitling  men  with 
minor  children  In  their  care  to  the  same 
benefits  as  women  under  such  circumstances. 

H.R.  8974.  July  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  specify  procedures  for 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcast  licenses.  Extends  the  maximum 
time  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  any  class  of  station  from  3  to 
5  years. 

H.R.  8975.  July  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  appli- 
cation of  a  per  se  rule  of  illegality  under  the 
antitrust  laws  in  the  case  of  certain  market 
allocation  agreements  made  as  part  of  trade- 
mark licensing  agreement  for  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution  and  sale  of  trademarked 
soft  drink  products. 

H.R.  8976.  July  28,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  States  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  Federal  employees  be  encour- 
aged to  voluntarily  participate  in  political 
process.  Sets  forth  guidelines  for  such  par- 
ticipation. Establishes  a  Board  on  Politicil 
Activities  of  Federal  Employees  to  hear  and 
decide  alleged  violations  of  the  guidelines  set 
forth  m  this  Act. 

H.R.  8977.  July  28,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  Judiciary.  Increases  specified 
judicial  salaries.  Sets  forth  a  formula  for 
future  adjustments  of  judicial  salaries. 

H.R.  8978.  July  28,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  permit  the  constructloi\  of  the  General 
Draza  Mihallovlch  Monument  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

H.R.  8979.  July  28,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (1)  to  require 
the  United  States  Railway  Association  to 
analyze  the  costs  and  benefits  of  including 
certain  railroad  branch  lines  in  the  final  rail 
system  plan  when  the  Association  is  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  a  State:  (2}  to  increase 
the  Federal  share  of  rail  service  continuation 
subsidies:  and  (3)  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  such  subsidies  for 
an  additional  three  years. 

H.R.  8980.  July  28,  1975.  Agriculture. 
.Amends  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  promulgate  standards  for  the 
transportation,  handling  and  care  of  certain 
animals  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Prohibits  the  attendance  at  promotion,  of 
supplying  of  animal  fighting  ventures. 

Sets  forth  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  and  handling  of  certain  clas.ses 
of  animals. 

H.R.  8981.  July  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  the  basic  and  supple- 
mental benefits  which  may  be  offered  by 
health  maintenance  organizations. 

Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  provide  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  for  such  organizations. 

H.R.  8982.  July  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  sale  or  offer 
for  sale  of  any  franchise  unless  a  disclosiu'e 
statement  with  respect  to  such  franchise  has 
been  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  a  copy  furnished  to  the 
prospective  franchisee  at  the  inception  of  any 
discussions  or  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
such  franchise. 

Requires  that  disclosure  statements  filed 
iinder  this  Act  contain  such  Information  as 
the  SEC  may  by  rule  and  regulation  require 
as  being  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  for  the  protection  of  prospec- 
tive franchisees.  Prohibits  any  act  or  course 
of  buslnes  which  operates  or  would  operate 
as  a  fraud  upon  any  franchisee. 

H.R.  8983.  July  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  Sets 
forth  standards  for  the  establishment  of 
Congressional  diiitrlcts  based  on  decennial 
censuses  and  composed  of  contiguous  terri- 
tory. 

Grants  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  district 
Courts  of  the  United  States  to  hear  actions 
brought  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  8984.  July  28,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  tlie  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  make  the  possession  of  speci- 
fied amounts  of  marihuana  for  private  use 
and  the  distribution,  transfer  or  sale  of  mari- 
huana, lawfully  possessed,  to  any  person  for 
private  use  If  such  distribution,  transfer  or 
sale  Is  not  for  profit  an  offense  for  which  a 
person  may  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100. 

H.R.  8985.  July  28,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Creates  a  national  system  of  health  insur- 
ance. Establishes  a  Health  Security  Board  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  such  health  insurance 
program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  all  health  benefit  plans 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Amends  various  other  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices Act. 

H.R.  8986.  July  28,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Allows  Congress  to  disapprove,  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  any  sale  of 
defense  articles  or  services  which  causes  the 
total  annual  sales  to  such  country  to  exceed 
$50,000,000. 

H.R.  8987.  July  28,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations; Rules.  Revises  the  procedure  for  dis- 
approval by  Congress  of  a  proposed  safe 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

H.R.  8988.  JiUy  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  any  retailer  from 
repricing  any  consumer  conunodlty  with  a 
higher  price  once  a  price  is  affixed  to  such 
commodity. 

H.R.  8989.  July  28,  1975.  Ways  and  Ue&ns. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  extend 
certain  tax  exemptions  to  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments on  the  same  basis  as  such  exemp- 
tions are  granted  to  other  governmental 
units. 

H.R.  8990.  July  28,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  deduction  for  amounts  paid  by  or 
on  behalf  of  an  hidivldual  for  an  Uidivldual 
retirement  account,  an  individual  retirement 
annuity,  an  Individual  retirement  bond,  an 
employee's  trust,  or  an  annuity  contract. 

H.R.  8991.  July  28.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Community  Servicer  Act 
of  1974  by  making  certain  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments. 

H  R.  8992.  July  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 

H.R.  8993.  July  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sura  to  a  certain  Individual  in  full  settle- 


ment of  isuch  Individual's  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  certain 
tran.sportatlon  expenses. 

H.R.  8994.  July  29,  1975.  Ways  and  Means, 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  entitling 
an  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  DLsablllty  Insur- 
ance claimant  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
initial  decision  concerning  such  claimant's 
eligibility  for  beneflts.  Allows  such  claimant 
to  request. a  hearing  on  the  reconsideration 
determination.  Requires  that  such  a  hearing 
be  presided  over  by  an  administrative  law 
judge  and  conducted  on  the  record. 

HR.  8995.  July  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Education  and  Promotion, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  conduct,  support,  encourage 
and  disseminate  the  results  of  research  In 
health  education,  health  promotion,  and  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  private  non-proflt  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  Institution  for  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Promotion  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  a  health  education  and  promotion 
strategy  for  the  Nation. 

H.R.  8996.  July  29,  1975.  Judiciary;  Past 
Office  and  Civil  .Service.  Allows  the  transpor- 
tation, mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  adver- 
tising, hiformatlon,  and  materials  concern- 
ing lotteries  conducted  by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations operating  under  the  authority  of 
State  law. 

H.R.  8997.  July  29,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Directs  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  transfer  one  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
manuscripts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  manuscript 
on  display  in  Gettysburg  National  Park, 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  8998.  July  29.  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Requires  that  all  forms  In  use  bv 
executive  agencies  be  discontinued  or  re- 
vised every  5  years.  Requires  all  new  and 
revised  forms  to  be  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  prior  to  use. 

H.R.  8999.  July  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  .of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metlc  Act.  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals. 

H.R.  9000.  July  29.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  revise 
the  time  period  for  which  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  is  averaged  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  the  level  of  price  support  for 
tobacco. 

HR.  9001.  July  29.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act  of  1965  to  require  that 
applications  for  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation shall  be  developed  In  consultation 
with  the  parents  of  children  enrolled  In  the 
schools  covered  by  such  applications  with 
the  majority  of  such  parents  to  be  parents 
of  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability. 

H.R.  9002.  July  29.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  required  use  of  polygraph  tests 
ill  certain  employment  situations.  Prohibits 
employment  related  reprisals  based  on  an 
individuars  refusal  to  take  a  polygraph  test. 

H.R.  9003.  JiUy  29,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes,  and  td 
establish  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Cancer  Research  Fund 
to  be  partially  funded  by  the  Increased  reve- 
nues generated  by  this  Act. 

H.R.  9004.  July  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973:  (1)  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  the  subsidies  for 
the  continuation  of  rail  service;  and  (2) 
to  extend  such  subsidies  for  three  years. 

H.R.  9005.  July  29,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Authorizes  disaster  relief  and  re- 
habilitation under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  19G1.  Authorizes  the  President  to  ap- 
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point  a  Special  Coordinator  of  Intefaational 
Disaster  Aaelstance. 

Amends  the  Agricultural  Trade 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  to 
policies  and  proceduree  and  overaess 
button  and  producUon  of  agrlcuitu  ral 
modlUes. 

Autliarizes  development  as&i&taxic ; 
eiga  countries  under  the  Foreign 
Act  of  1961.  Allows  tbe  President 
universities  in  agricultural  InstltutAuial 
velopment  and  research  related   tc 
prevention.  Direct*  the  President 
lish  a  Boatxl  for  International  Agricultural 
Development  to  operate  such  progra  u 

HSt,.  9006.  July  29.   1975.  Anued 
Kevlses  existing   requirements   for 
poaltlon    of   lost,   abajidoned,   or 
personal  property  under  the  Jurlsdfcti 
military   departinents   to   shorten 
period  during  which  such  unclaimed 
erty  must  be  held  between  the  time 
of  sale  and  final  disposition  of  such 

H.a.   9007.  July  29,   1975.  Rules, 
the    Congres-iiowil    Budget    Act   of 
require  that  appropriate  congresslorlAl 
aotltteea  conduct  a  oooiprehenslve  stjdy 
review  of  all  Federal  programs  at 
every  six  years. 

H.M.  9008.  July  29,  1975.  Ways  an< 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
services   performed   by  ministers  to 
tvrte  emploTmeat  far  the  pvirpose  of 
Burvtvors.  and  EHsablllty  Insurance 

Amends  the  Internal  Bevenue  Cod(  i 
by  allowing  ministers  and  employlns 
satlocM   to  elect   to   treat   the 
foRnad  by  ministers  as  employment. 

H.R.  9000.  July  29.  1975.  Veterans' 
Authorizes   the   AdmlolEtrator  of 
Affairs     to     make     contributions 
•uthorltles    for     (1)     the 
trafle    oomtrois,    road    Improv 
ottaer  devices  adjacent  to  Veterans' 
Istratlon    medical    facilities;    and 
acquisition    of   flrcfighting    equipment 
the  relinbursement  of  the  salaries  of 
stationed     near     Veterans' 
medical   facilities  In  order   to  pronlote  the 
safety  of  such  facilities. 

H.H.    9010.    July    29,     1875.    Oov 
Operatkms.    Establishes    a    Departs^e 
Bduoatlon  within  the  Executive 
Traasfers  to  the  Secretary  of  BdTicatjo 
eatlonal   functions  now  handled  by 
Federal  agencies  Including   the 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

KM.  9011.  July  29.  1975.  Meitshant 
and  Plaheries.  Requires  the  Secretir  t 
department    in    which    the   Coast    G 
<H>eratlng  to  Insiire  that  female  In 
ctxaU   he  eligible   for   appointment 
msslon  to  the  Coast  Guard  Acade: 
upon  tJae  same  academic  and  relevan  : 
ards  as  male  individuals. 

H.R.  9012.  July  29,  1975.  Interior 
sular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretarfc- 
loterlor  to  establish  and  maintain 
grass  Prairie  Natioiml  Park  in  Kansas 

HJl.  9013.  July  29.  1975.  MerchaJi 
and  Fisheries.  Requires  the  Secretar  r 
department    lu    which   the   Coast   C^ard 
operating  to  Insure  that  female  In 
*an   be   eligible  for   appointment 
mission  to  'Ott  Coast  Guard  AcademJ- 
upon  the  same  academic  and  relevan 
ards  as  male  indlvlduale. 

as..  9014.  July  S9,   ir75.  Port 
Civil  Serv'lce.  Amends  the  Postal  Reo^i 
tioa  Act  of  1970  by  revising  regulat  Ions 
lating      to      appropriations 
postal  rates.  Postal  Service  contracts, 
uel    policies,   and    the    organization 
Po.stal  Rate   Cciiuniision  and   the 
Governors. 

HJl.  9015.   July  29,  1975.  Pott 
Civn  Service.  Allows  a  postal  emploj-fee 
represented  In  a  grievance  action  by 
other  than  the  elected  and  :ecogn 
gaining  representative. 
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HA.  901S.  July  29,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  on  the  amoimt  of 
employment-related  expenses  which  are  de- 
ductible for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment. 

H.R.  9017.  July  29,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Prohibits,  under  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  persons  from  entering 
Into  contracts  for  the  export  sale  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities  If  (1)  such  export 
Is  more  than  5  million  metric  tons,  under 
certain  conditions;  or  (2)  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  such  export  may 
contribute  to  an  Increase  in  domestic  prices, 
a  domestic  shortage,  or  have  a  serious  adverse 
Impact  on  the  economy,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  approves  such  export.  Reqiilres 
Congressional  concurrence  ■with  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

H.R.  9018.  July  29,  1975.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Authorizes  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enact  legislation  adopting 
or  amending  an  agreement  or  compact  be- 
tween the  District  of  Coliunbla  and  any 
State.  Specifies  that  such  agreements  be- 
come effective  only  with  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

HJl.  9019.  July  29.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  appropriations, 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  for  the 
extension  of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 

HJl.  9020.  July  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
loans  to  cities  and  counties  with  at  least 
500,000  population  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing or  constructing  and  providing  Initial 
operating  costs  of  nonprofit  clinics  for  the 
spaying  and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats. 

US..  9021.  July  29,  1975.  Hotise  Adminl.s- 
tration  Amends  the  LegLslative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  by  directing  ofiicers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  prepare  and 
conduct  seminars  for  freshmen  Members  of 
Congress. 

Authorizes  freshmen  Members  to  employ 
an  interim  staff  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  day  such  freshm  i  is  declared 
elected  and  ending  on  the  first  day  of  the 
regiiJar  session  of  Congress. 

H.R.  9022.  July  29.  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1988  to  (1)  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approve 
handgun  models  prior  to  their  sale,  manu- 
facture or  transfer  In  the  United  States;  (2) 
set  forth  standards  to  be  followed  In  the  sale 
of  handguns  to  Individuals;  (3)  require  the 
licensing  of  handgun  Importers,  dealers,  col- 
lectors and  manufacturers;  and  (4)  Impose 
penalties  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  to  commit 
a  felony. 

H.R.'902S.  July  29,  1975.  International  Re- 
lation. Prohibits  the  «se  of  funds  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  any  other 
Instnimentallty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  finance,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  pur- 
chase o£  American  agricultural  commodities 
by  any  Commnnlst  country. 

H.R.  9024.  July  29,  f<)75.  .Agriculture. 
.-Vmends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  cf  1964  by  re- 
vising (1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies,  including  the 
eligibility  cerliflcatlon  procedure  and  duties 
imposed  on  Issuing  agents;  and  (4)  tlie 
method  of  computing  the  Federal  shaae  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  paynieutii  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretajy  of  Agriculture  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1364  to  the  Seaetiry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  9025.  July  29,  1975.  InternaUonal 
Relations.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
furnish  to  Turkey  defen.se  articles  and  serv- 


ices for  which  contracts  were  signed  on  or 
before  February  5,  1975,  under  the  Foreign 
inutary  Sales  Act. 

Requests  the  President  to  determine  the 
needs  of  Greece  for  economic  and  military 
assistance  through  discussions  with  such 
Government. 

Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  permit  the  President  to  authorize  sales, 
credits,  and  guaranties  for  defense  articles 
and  services  to  enable  Turkey  to  fulfill  de- 
fense responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  subject 
to  Congressional  approval. 

H.R.  902G.  July  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes the  Federal  Corporate  Chartering 
Commission  which  shall  process  applications 
for  Federal  Corporate  Charters  from  each 
principal  industrial  corporation  engaged  In 
iutarstato  or  foreign  commerce. 

H.R.  9027.  July  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  certain  individuals  In  full 
settlement  of  such  Individuals'  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  termination 
of  their  employment  with  Western  Airlines 
in  reliance  on  United  States  Government 
assurances  of  reinstatement  without  re- 
prisal. 

H.R.  9028.  July  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  personal  In- 
Jui-les  suffered  in  a  certain  United  States 
Naval  Exchange. 

HJl.  9029.  July  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  distribution 
to  the  heirs  of  a  certain  Individual  Ln  full 
settlement  of  their  claims  for  repayment  of 
a  loan  made  by  such  Individual  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1777. 

HJi.  9030.  July  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  lu  full 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  the  loss  of  such  In- 
dividual's household  effects. 

H.R.  9031.  July  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Ex- 
tends for  a  term  of  ten  years  certain  Letters 
Patent. 

H.R.  9032.  July  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
certain  individuals  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der the  Inmnlgration  and  Nationality  Act. 

HJI.  9033.  July  30.  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing;  Armed  Services;  Education  and 
Labor;  Government  Operations;  Ways  and 
Means.  Establishes  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  an  office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment and  the  Defense  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Council  to  facilitate  the  economic  ad- 
justment of  communities,  industries,  and 
workers  wlio  may  be  substantially  affected 
by  reductions  in  defense  contracts  and 
Xacilities. 

Requires  defense  contractors  to  make  plans 
for  the  continued  employment  of  workers 
and  utilization  of  facilities  once  such  defen.se 
contract  is  completed,  curtailed,  or  can- 
celled. 

Authorizes  Huaucial  acK4stance  to  the  un- 
employed or  underemployed  employees  ol 
defence  contractors. 

US.  9034.  July  30,  1975.  Agiiculture.  Es- 
tablishes the  Livestock  Marketing  Commls- 
.sion  which  is  empowered  and  directed  to 
prevent  certain  unlawful,  UlegaL  or  unfair 
transactions  or  practices  in  connection  wiih 
the  marketing  of  livestock. 

H.R.  9035.  July  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  extend  compliance  dates  for  certain 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards  until  model 
year  1982.  Revises  tlie  basis  for  the  nitrogen 
oxide  einifisiou  standard  to  include  factors 
other  than  air  quality.  Including  energy  ef- 
fioieiiry   cost,  and  availa'Jiliiy  of  technology. 
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H.R.  9036.  July  30,  1975.  Ways  and  Means, 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  until  July  1,  1978  the  duty 
on  certain  iron  and  steel  strips  \ised  in  the 
manufacture  of  razor  blades. 

H.R.  9037.  July  30,  1975.  Education  and 
L-ibor.  Directs  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  allot  $120  annually  to  each  public  and 
private  school  pupil  in  the  United  States 
lor  the  purpose  of  defraying  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  pupils'  education. 

H.R.  9038.  July  30,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  to  stipulate  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  relating  to  discrimination  based  on 
sex  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  schol- 
arship or  other  financial  assistance  awarded 
to  an  individual  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  as  a  result  of  a  pageant,  program, 
contest,  or  competition  in  which  participa- 
tion is  limited  to  individuals  of  one  sex  only 
and  the  award  is  based,  In  whole  or  in  part, 
upon  the  personal  achievement,  poise,  or  tal- 
ent of  such  Individual. 

H.R.  9039.  July  30,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  by  stlpulathig  the 
method  for  allotment  of  funds  to  States  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  construction  of  treat- 
ment facilities. 

H.R.  9040.  July  30.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Increases  the  monthly  pension  rate  payable 
to  certain  disabled  veterans. 

H.R.  9041.  July  30,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  continuance  of  aid  and  at- 
tendance payments  to  a  veteran  after  the 
death  of  a  dependent  of  such  veteran  so  long 
as  such  veteran's  annual  income  does  not 
exceed  the  maximtim  income  limitation. 

HJI.  9042.  July  30,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
-Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  the  cost 
of  acquiring  recycled  solid  waste  materials 
for  manufacture  by  the  taxpayer  into  useful 
raw  materials  or  salable  products. 

Permits  an  optional  amortization  deduc- 
tion of  any  solid  waste  recycling  facility  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  9043.  July  30,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  to  conduct  experiments  vrtth  a 
variety  of  weekday  and  workweek  conflgtu-a- 
tlons  in  cooperation  with  and  at  the  request 
of  Federal  agencies  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

HJl.  9044.  July  30,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  construction  of  bikeways. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  construc- 
tion standards  for  bikeways  constructed  with 
Federal  grants. 

HJi,  9045.  July  30,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Revises  and  Increases  the  rate  schedules  f«r 
payment,  by  the  Administrator  of  Veteran's 
Affairs,  or  veterans'  disablUty  and  death  com- 
pensation and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation. 

H.R.  9046.  July  30.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973  by  authorizing  the  Director 
of  the  ACTION  agency  to  make  grants  to 
foster  grandparents  programs  which  fiu-nlsh 
supportive  services  to  mentally  retarded 
children  and  adults. 

HJI.  9047.  July  30,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Prohibits  any  bank  which  has 
deposits  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
f^urance  Corporation  from  refusing  to  honor 
or  charging  for  honoring  any  check  In  an 
amount  up  to  $1,000  drawn  upon  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  upon  presentation 
by  the  payee. 

HJI.  9048.  July  30,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  enter  into  contracts  with  non- 
profit groups  or  public  organizations  for  the 
piu-pose  of  establishing  motivational  readlnif 
programs.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  Inexpen- 


sive books  tor  distribution  as  part  of  such 
programs. 

HJI.  9049.  July  30,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
certain  articles  sold  to  any  nonprofit  volun- 
teer firefightlng  or  rescue  organization  for 
its  exclusive  use  from  the  taxes  on  special 
fuels,  automotive  and  related  items,  petro- 
leum products,  or  commimlcatlon  services. 

H.R.  9050.  July  30,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
using  dogs  in  connection  with  research  and 
development  of  any  radioactive  chemical  or 
biological  warfare  agent.  Prohibits  the  use  of 
dogs  in  experiments  with  toxic  chemical  sub- 
stances if  effective  nonanlmal  methods  of 
experimentation  are  available. 

Directs  the  Department  of  Defense  to  de- 
velop new  research  methods  which  do  not 
require  the  use  of  animals. 

H.R.  9051.  July  30,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  administration  of  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance,  Medicare, 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Transfers  the  responsl- 
bUity  for  administering  these  programs  and 
the  health  standards  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  a  newly  established  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration. 

H.R.  9052.  July  30  1975.  Agriculture.  Pro- 
hibits, under  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act, 
any  person  from  engaging  more  than  one 
person  at  any  auction  sale  of  flue-cured  or 
hurley  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  having  such 
person  purchase  any  such  tobacco. 

H.R.  9053.  July  30,  1975.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  decrease 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  flue-cured 
tobacco  from  its  present  level. 

HJt.  9054.  Jvdy  30.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
vise the  time  period  for  which  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  is  averaged  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  tobacco. 

HJI.  9055.  July  30.  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Creates  the  position  of  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Solar  and  Geothermal 
Energy  and  Conservation  within  the  Energv 
Research  and  Development  AdmlnlstratloiL 
Establishes  additional  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  solar  and 
geothermal  energy  resources. 

H.R.  9056.  July  30,  1975.  SmaU  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorize 
fijianclal  assistance  to  small  business  con- 
cerns engaged  in  farming,  raising  of  livestock 
and  agrlcultxiral  related  Industries.  Amends 
the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  establish  a  pollution  control  financing 
program  for  small  business. 

H.R.  9057.  July  30.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Creates  certain  presimiptlons  of  disability 
for  any  veteran  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
for  not  less  than  six  months,  and  deems  such 
veteran  to  in.ve  a  permanent  service-con- 
nected disability  rating  of  50  percent. 

HJI.  9058.  July  30,  1975.  Science  and  Tfech- 
nology.  Sets  forth  science  and  technology 
policy  and  goals  for  the  United  States. 

Establishes  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  in  the  Executive  OfUce  of  the 
President  to  advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  sclenUflc  and  technological  matters. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Survey  Committee  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  survey,  exam- 
ine, and  analyze  the  total  conte.tt  of  the  Fed- 
eral science  and  technology  effort. 

H.R.  9059.  July  30,  1975.  Wavs  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the 
procedure  for  Federal  pavment  and  adjudi- 
cation of  claims  submitted  by  the  States  un- 
der the  programs  of  Old-Age  Assistance,  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  Serv- 
ices to  the  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled,  Aid  to 
the  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Total- 
ly Disabled,  Supplemental  Security  Income, 
Medicaid,  and  Social  Services, 


H  R.  9060.  July  30,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the 
procediu-e  for  Federal  payment  and  adjudi- 
cation of  claims  submitted  by  the  States 
under  the  programs  of  Old-Age  Assistance, 
Aid  to  FamUles  with  Dependent  Children. 
Services  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled,  Aid 
to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
TotaUy  Disablea,  Supplemental  Seciulty  In- 
come. Medicaid,  and  Social  Services. 

HJt.  9061.  July  30,  1975.  Ways  and  Means, 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  State  and  local  public  utiliiy 
ta.\e.s. 

H.R.  9062.  July  30,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  direct  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  establish  controls  on  the  price  of  new 
natural  gas.  Allows  small  producers  and  pro- 
ducers of  new  liquified  or  synthetic  natural 
gas  to  charge  rates  in  excess  of  price  control 
levels.  Exempts  independent  producers  from 
certain  price  restrictions. 

Establishes  mirUmum  production  require- 
ments for  natural  gas.  Directs  the  Federal 
Power  Ccxnmission  to  prohibit  boiler  fuel 
use  of  natural  gas  aixd  pn^ane. 

Sets  fOTth  procedures  for  allocation  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  emergencies  and  for  essential 
agricultural  purposes. 

H.R.  9063.  July  30,  1975.  Veterans'  Affah^. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  guarantee  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  to  purchase  mobile 
homes  and  mobile  home  lots. 

H.R.9064.  July  30,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eduoatl<Mi,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  to  regulate  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. 

HJI.  9065.  July  30,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Allows  an  eUglble  veteran  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  70  and  has  paid  National  Life  In- 
surance Fund  premiums  for  at  least  25  years 
to  waive  the  payment  of  such  premiums  im- 
der  regulations  promulgated  by  the  AdminLs- 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  9066.  July  30,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign CcMnmerce.  Amends  the  PubUc  Service 
Act  to  revise  the  basic  and  supplemental 
benefits  which  may  be  offered  by  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

Extends  the  authority  of  the  SecreUn,-  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  "the 
Public  Healtli  Service  Act,  to  provide  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  for  such  organizations 
HJI.  9067.  July  30,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Federal  Aid  in 
WlldlUe  Restoration  Act  to  allow  additional 
expenditures  by  States  from  the  wUdllfe  res- 
toration fund  for  hunter  education  programs. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  Impose  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  component 
parts  of  firearm  ammunition  to  provide  ad- 
ditional revenues  for  such  programs 

H.R.  9068.  July  30,  1976.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Establishes  a  program  of  electric 
vehicle  research  and  development  In  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  the  Introduction  of  elec- 
tric vehicles  into  fleets  used  bv  Federal  aeen- 
cies.  " 

H.R.  9009.  July  30,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Establishes  a  program  whereby 
whenever  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  agency  thereof  has  legal  title  to  any 
Improved  real  property  which  is  made  avail- 
able to  a  private  business  conducted  for 
profit,  the  Government  shall  pay  to  the  ap- 
propriate local  taxing  authorities  an  amount 
equal  to  the  real  property  tax  that  would 
be  payable  to  such  State  or  local  taxing  au- 
thority If  legal  title  to  such  property  were 
privately  held. 

HJI.  9070.  July  30,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
from  using  the  franking  privUege  for  mass 
mailings  within  60  days  prior  to  an  election. 

HJI.  9071.  July  30,  1975,  Public  Works  and 
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Transportation.  Authorizes  the 
Transportation,  under  the  Federal 
Act  of  1958,  to  deactivate  emergencj 
transmitters  on  aircraft  which  the 
has  determined  Interfere  with  air 

HJl.   9072.   July   30.    1975.   Education 
Labor.  Authorizes  the   Secretary  of 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
conduct  special   educational 
activities  designed   to   achieve 
and  nonuse  of  energy  and  materials . 
llshes  within  the  Office  of  Education 
cll    on    the    Conservation    and 
Energy-Materials  to  advise  the  Sec 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

HJl.  9073.  July  30.  1975.  Ways  anc 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
hlblt  a  deduction  from  gross  incomp 
penses  for  the  advertising  of  alcohol 
ages. 

HJl.  9074.  July  30,  1975.  Judiciary 
llBhes  the  Violent  Crimes  Compensatli  i 
mission  to  make  annual  grants  to 
States  to  assist  in  the  Compeiisaiio 
victims  of  violent  crimes. 

H.R.  9075.  July  30,   1975.  Armed 
Sets    forth    procedures    for    w 
State  and  city  income  taxes  from 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

H.B.  9076.  July  30,  1975.  House 
tlon.  Amends  the  Federal  Election  C 
Act  to  stipulate  that   the  Federal 
Comm.ls8lon  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  aidvlce  and  consent  of  the 
eludes  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatl\^s 
membership   on    the   Commission 
that  all  meetings  of  the  Commission 
to  the  public. 

H.R.  9077.  July  30.  1975.  Banking 
and  Housing.  Creates  a  Federal 
Bond  Guarantee  Administration  to 
tee  bonds  Issued  by  municipalities 
llshes  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Municipal  Bond  Guarantee  Fund  to 
by  the  Administration  as  a  revolvi 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 

H.R.  9078.  July  30,  1975.  Ways  ani 
Establishes  a  variable  import  duty 
the  Agricultural  Marketing 
of  1937,  to  be  levied  upon  all  milk 
cattle,  or  products  of  such  milk,  w: 
be   entered    or   withdrawn   from 
for  consumption. 

H.R.  9079.  July  30,  1975.  Ways  anc 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1975  to  remove 
limits  on   (1)    the  increased  tax 
qualified  Investment  In  used  prope|rty 
the  decrease   In   the   corporate 
rat«;  and  (3)  the  Increase  in  the 
surtax  exemption. 

H.R.  9080.  July  30.  1975.  Judiciary, 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admltt^ 
United  States  for  permanent  residenc  b 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

H.R.   9081.   July   30,    1975. 
thorlzes  classification  of  a  certain 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  9082.  July  30,  1975.  Interior 
sular  Affairs.  Directs   the  Secretari 
Interior  to  receive,  consider,  and 
any  petltlob  of  a  certain  Individual 
instatement  of  a  specified  oil  and 
in  New  Mexico. 

H.R.  9083.  July  30,  1975.  Interior 
sular  Affairs.   Directs   the   Secretarj 
Interior  to  receive,  consider,  and 
any  petition  of  a  certain  individua 
instatement  of  a  specified  oil  and 
In  New  Mexico. 

H.R.  9084.  July  30,  1975.  Judiciary 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
fled    .sum    to    certain    individuals 
settlement  of  such  individuals'  clalmi  i 
the  United  States  for  Injuries 
the  result  of  being  struck  by  a  vehicle 
contract  to  the  United  States. 

H.R.  9085.  July  30.  1975.  Judiciar 
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of     a  certain  Individual  to  have  made  a  timely 
Aviation     election  of  coverage  for  purposes  of  provld- 
locator     Ing   a  civil   service   survivor   annuity  to  a 
^cretary     specified  Individual. 

H.R.  9086.  July  31,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  reimburse  any  eligible  veteran  for 
costs  Incurred  for  flight  school  courses  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  a  private 
pilot's  license,  if  such  veteran  has  <1)  com- 
pleted an  approved  flight  training  program; 
i2)  obtained  a  commercial  pilot's  license: 
and  (3)  not  exhausted  his  entitlement  to 
educational  assistance. 

HR.  9087.  July  31.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  any  increase  in  the 
Postal  Service  lockbox  rental  rates  in  effect 
on  June  30,  1975. 

H.R.  9088.  July  31.  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  the  One  Hundred  and 
First  Airborne  Division  Association  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  its  environs  In  commemoration  of  the 
Division. 

HR.  9089.  July  31.  1975.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  to  carry 
out  rural  conservation  employment  projects 
on  lands  and  at  facilities  within  the  National 
Forest  System  or  under  the  Secretary's  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  which  are  rural 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 

Directs   the  Secretary  to  give  priority  to 
projects   that    (1)    are   labor  intensive;    (2) 
have   work    plans;     (3)    could    be   Initiated 
promptly;    and    (4)    could   be   substantially 
completed  within  twelve  months  after  Initia- 
tion. 
H.R.  9090.  July  31,  1975.  Ways  and  Means, 
urrency     Includes  the  services  of  clinical  psychologists 
Mbnicipal     under  the  coverage  of  the  Medicare  supple- 
guaran-      mentary  medical  insurance  program  of  the 

Estab-     Social  Security  Act. 
States  a         H.R.  9091.  July  31,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
be  used     Makes  funds  from  advances  to  certain  unem- 
ig  fund      ployment  compensation  funds  available  for 
is  Act      repayable  loans  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  au- 
Means.     thorlzed   by   the   Emergency   Compensation 
,  under     and   Special   Unemployment   Assistance   Ex- 
Act     tension  Act  of  1975. 
Df  dairy         H.R.   9092.   July   31,   1975.   Education   and 
may     Labor.   Repeals  provisions  of  the   National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Act    which    authorize    employers    to    make 
agreements  with  labor  organizations  to  re- 
quire employee  membership  in  such  organi- 
zation as  a  condition  of  employment. 

HR.  9093.  July  31,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  payment  of  at- 
torneys' fees  and  other  costs  to  any  defend- 
ant who  prevails  in  a  civil  action  in  which 
the  United  States  li  a  plaintiff. 

HR.  9094.  July  31,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  abolishing  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
which  were  established  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

HR.  9095.  July  31,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Sets  forth  regulations  for  the  ex- 
port of  agricultural  commodities,  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  with  re- 
spect to  export  quotas  and  export  licensing. 
H.R.   9096.   July   31,    1975.   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
and  In-     the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
of   the     fare,  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
t  upon     metic  Act,  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals, 
for  re-         H.R.  9097.  July  31,  1975.  Armed  Services, 
as  lease     Amends  the  National  Seciuity  Act  of  1947  to 
designate  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  each  Hou.>e  of  Congress  as  members  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

H.R.  9098.  July  31,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Revises  the  boundaries  of  the 
Timcum  National  Environmental  Center  In 
Pennsylvania. 

HR.  9099.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
.  Deems     Amend.s  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  to 
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change  the  name  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  the  Transportation  Trust  Fund. 

H.R.  9100.  July  31,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
authorize  and  establish  procedures  for  pub- 
lic financing  of  general  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

H.R.  9101.  July  31.  1975.  House  AdminLstra- 
tlon.  Amends  the  Int«rnal  Revenue  Code  to 
authorize  and  establish  procedures  for  pub- 
lic financing  of  general  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

HR.  9102.  July  31,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
authorize  and  establish  procedures  for  public 
financing  of  general  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

H.R.  9103.  July  31,  1975.  House  Admhiistra- 
tion.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
authorize  and  establish  procedures  for  public 
financing  of  general  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

H.R.  9104.  July  31.  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
authorize  and  establish  procediures  for  public 
financing  of  general  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

H.R.  9105.  July  31,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
authorize  and  establish  procedures  for  public 
financing  of  general  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

H.R.  9106.  July  31,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
authorize  and  establish  procedures  for  public 
financing  of  general  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

H.R.  9107.  Jtily  81. 1976.  House  Administra- 
tion. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
auth<^lze  and  establish  procedures  for  public 
financing  of  general  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

H.Rr9108.  July  31,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
authorize  and  establish  procedures  for  public 
financing  of  general  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

H.R.  9109.  July  31,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
authorize  and  establish  procedures  for  public 
financing  of  general  election  campe^gns  of 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 

H.R.  9110.  July  31,  1975.  Judiciary.  Speci- 
fies criminal  penalties  for  any  threat  to  kid- 
nap or  Injure  any  person  which  Is  trans- 
mitted in  interstate  commerce  by  newspaper 
or  broadcast. 

Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  authorize  revocation  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  and  construction  permits  as  a 
result  of  transmission  of  threats  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

H.R.  9111.  July  31,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  any  change  In  the  status  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  who  was  classified 
missing  during  service  in  Southeast  Asia 
until  there  has  been  full  compliance  with  the 
Paris  Peace  Accord  of  January  1973,  and  the 
President  has  determined  that  all  reasonable 
actions  have  been  taken  to  account  for  such 
members  and  reported  such  finding  to  the 
Congress. 

Directs  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  study  the  method  whereby 
the  status  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  changed  from  missing  to  dead. 

H.R.  9112.  July  31,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  to  regulate  vitamUis  and 
minerals. 

H.R.  9113.  July  31,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Extends  the  entitlement  of  veterans  to  edu- 
cational assistance  from  thirty-six  months  to 
forty-five  months. 

H.R.  9114.  July  31,  1976.  Amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
maximum  term  of  license  and  license  renewal 
for  the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations 
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from  3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for 
approval  of  applications  for  licensing  re- 
newal. Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  decisions  to  be  brought 
in  the  circuit  in  which  the  broadcast  facility 
is.  or  is  proposed  to  be.  located  Instead  of 
ill  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  9115.  July  31.  1975.  District  of  Co- 
Uinibla.  Authorizes  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enact  legislation  adopt- 
ing or  amending  an  .igreement  or  compact 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
State.  Specifies  that  such  agreements  be- 
come effective  only  with  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

H.R.  9116.  July  31.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
from  using  the  franking  privilege  for  mass 
riailings  within  90  days  prior  to  an  election. 
H.R.  9117.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Hv?alth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  niu-sing  salary  cost  differential 
In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  In- 
patient nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursement to  a  provider  of  .services  under 
The  Medicare  program. 

H.R.  9118.  July  31.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  impose  penalties  on  per- 
sons who  unlawfully  or  by  force  or  violence 
obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  a  nai-cotlc  or 
other  controlled  substance  from  a  retail 
pharmacy. 

H.R.  9119.  July  31.  1975.  International  Rela- 
tions. Requires  domestic  food  price  impact 
statements  for  exports  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural conmiodlties.  to  be  filed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce. 

H.R.  9120.  July  31.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  approve  waste  treatment  works' 
tiser  charge  systems  based  upon  ad  valorem 
taxation  If  specified  conditions  are  met. 

HJl.  9121.  July  31.  1975.  Judiciary;  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  candidates 
for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress. 
and  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  to  file  statements  with  the 
Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  their 
Income  and  financial  transactions. 

H.R.  9122.  July  31.  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Establishes  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  be  administered  by  a  Secretary  of 
Education.  Transfers  specified  education 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiu-e,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  the  Department  of  Education. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Education. 

H.R.  9123.  July  31.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  construct  a  Veterans' 
Administration  outpatient  clinic  in  Fair- 
field County,  Connecticut. 

H.R.  9124.  July  31,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Scxlal  Sectu-ity  Act  by  allowing 
a  State  to  terminate  social  security  coverage 
for  policemen  and  firemen  without  affecting 
the  coverage  of  other  public  employees. 

HJl.  9125.  July  31,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations; Rules.  Abolishes  specified  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  on  July  4,  1976.  unless 
Congress  and  the  President  approve  their 
continuation.  Sets  limits  on  the  continued 
existence  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  Sets 
fM-th  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the 
President  to  transfer  the  functions,  powers. 


and  duties  of  terminated  agencies  to  him- 
self or  to  a  successor  agency. 

HR.  9126.  July  31,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Eugene  O'Neal  National  Historic  Site  in 
California. 

H.R.  9127.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
f;pect  to  the  definition  of  "surviving  spouse" 
and  "head  of  household." 

H.R.  9128.  July  31,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Requires  prior  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  export,  of  grains 
in  exce.ss  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 

H.R.  9129.  July  31.  1D7.5.  International  Re- 
lations. Requires  prior  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  export  of  grains 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 

HR.  9130.  July  31.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and 
provide  scholarships  to  encourage  Indians 
to  enroll  in  health-related  training  pro- 
grams. Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend 
funds  to  better  meet  Indian  health  care 
need'!,  to  provide  hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities,  and  to  .supply  unmet  needs  for  sali> 
water  and  sanitar>'  waste  disposal  facillfifs. 
Requires  the  Secretary  to  contract  with  ur- 
ban Indian  organizations  to  assist  such  or- 
ganizations to  establish  and  administer 
health  proerams  to  benefit  urban  Indians. 

H.R.  9131.  July  31,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Grants  permanent  ease- 
ments for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  use  of  certain  boat  do'-t-.s  on  United 
States  properly  in  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  9132.  .July  31,  1975.  Interstate  and 
PoreSpn  Comnieroe.  Dlre'-ts  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  to  certain 
states,  political  .subdivisions  of  States,  rail- 
roads, transportation  authorities,  and  region- 
al commissions  f f  r  the  purpose  of  providing 
employment  in  jobs  repairing  railroad  road- 
beds and  facilities  in  areas  identified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment. 

H.R.  9133.  July  31.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  discon- 
tinuance of  .services  and  abandonment  of 
certain  railroad  lines,  and  requires  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  to  provide  rail 
.sers'ice  over  certain  light  density  lines  under 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
H.R.  9134.  July  31.  1976.  Banking.  Ctir- 
rency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Home  Own- 
er's Loan  Act  of  1933.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  and  the  National  Housing  Act, 
(1)  to  authorize  federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  conduct  certain  financial  ac- 
tivities now  performed  only  by  State  and 
national  banks  and  certain  other  financial 
corporations;  (2)  to  permit  such  associa- 
tions to  organize  as  capital  stock  rather  than 
as  mutual  associations,  (3)  to  clarlfv  the  or- 
ganization and  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  and  (4)  to  in- 
crease the  insurance  coverage  on  deposits 
in  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  from 
$40,000  to  full  coverage. 

H.R.  9135.  July  31,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low a  taxpayer  who  is  eligible  to  deduct  a 
disaster  loss  to  take  such  deduction  without 
regard  to  the  cancellation  of  any  disaster  as- 
sistance loans  under  the  Small  Business  Act 
or  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act,  unless  such  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  exceeds  a  certain  amount 

H.R.  9136.  Jttly  31,  1975.  Education  and 
I^bor.  Repeals  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

H.R.  9137.  July  31,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  require  that 
a  State  or  unit  of  local  government.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  payments  under  the  Act,  must 
establish  that  no  Individual  Is  employed  by 
It  under  conditions  which  do  not  conform  to 


those  described  hi  the  Fair  Labor  Staadards 
Act  of  1938. 

HJl.  9138.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  excUide  from  a  taxpayer's  capital  as.sets 
property  used  in.  or  related  to.  his  trade  or 
business,  wh'ch  was  provided  to,  or  ac- 
quired by.  him  at  no  ccst  to  him. 

H.R.  9139.  Jut;.  31.  1975.  Pott  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  G'.ints  specifled  housing  bene- 
fits, pay  dlffert  liiials  and  allowances  to  teach- 
ers recruited  oiit.slde  the  Uul^ed  States  for 
employment  ai  the  place  of  recruitment. 
Revises  the  method  of  establishing  the 
compcnsaticu  i  I  oversc-ts  teachers  by  di- 
recting that  r  'Vment  thall  be  made  in  at - 
corJaiice  wlili  the  rates  of  compensation  iji 
effect  undti  the  Dls'.riLt  of  C^lumbia'd 
Teaci^ers'   i  .ilary  Act   of    1955. 

H.R.  !iUi).  July  31.  1975.  Armed  Service.?. 
Requii-v'.s  the  nonxeduction  cf  retired  or 
retaiiicr  pay.  under  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plai'.  ior  each  full  month  during  which  the 
pe's.u  ciiiitled  to  such  pay  is  not  marrifd. 

HR.  9141.  JiUy  31.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
^. '.pu.iaies  that  the  benefits  received  by  a 
■.iidow  or  widower  under  the  Retired  Service- 
man s  Family  Protection  Plan  sliall  be  re- 
duced only  by  the  amount  to  which  such 
widow  or  widower  is  eniitlea  under  tlie  Fed- 
crui  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance ijenefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

HR.  9142.  July  31.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  recomputation  of  retired  pay  lor 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  60 
vears  of  age  or  older  or  who  are  i-etlred 
because  of  a  physical  disabilitv. 

HR.  9143.  July  31,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  any  change  In  the  status  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  v.ho  was  clas,sllled 
missing  during  service  in  Southeast  Asia 
luitil  there  has  been  full  compliance  with 
the  Paris  Peace  Accord  of  January  1973,  and 
the  President  has  determined  tliat  all  rea- 
sonable actions  have  been  taken  to  account 
for  such  members  and  reported  such  find- 
ing to  the  Congress. 

Directs  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  House  of  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  study  the  method  whereby 
the  status  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Is  changed  from  missing  to  dead. 

H.R.  9144.  July  31,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  the  maximum  period  of  vet- 
erans .  widows,  and  orphans  eligibility  for 
educational  a.sslstance  from  thlrtv-slx  to 
forty-five  months. 

H.R.  9145.  July  31,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  the  ma.ximum  period  of  vet- 
erans', widows,  and  orphans  ellglbilltv  for 
educational  assistance  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-five  months. 

H.R.  9146.  July  31.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  a  supplemental  tuition  allow- 
ance to  eligible  veterans  for  their  "excess 
tuition  costs"  as  determined  by  deducting 
from  the  actual  or  estimated  tuition  costs 
for  the  veteran  for  that  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  national  tuition  average  for 
that  year. 

H.R.  9147.  July  31.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veteranjs' 
Affairs  to  pay  a  supplemental  tuition  allow- 
ance to  eligible  veterans  for  their  "excess 
tuition  costs"  as  determined  by  deducting 
from  the  actual  or  estimated  tuition  costs 
for  the  veteran  for  that  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  national  tuition  average  for 
that  year. 

H.R.  9148.  July  31.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  (1)  to  arrange  for  educational  and 
vocational  counseling  for  eligible  veterans, 
(2)  to  accelerate  the  montbly  educational 
assistance  allowance  of  veterans  who  apply 
therefor,  and  (3)  to  authorize  payment  for 
nonaccredlted  courses  which  meet  criteria. 
H.R.  9149.  JiUy  31,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs, 
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Authorizes   the   Administrator   of 
Affairs    (1)    to  arrange  for 
vocational  counseling  for  eligible 
(2)    to  accelerate  the   monthly 
assistance  allowance  of  veterans 
therefor;  and  (3)   to  authorize 
nonaccredlted   courses    which    meet 
criteria. 

H.R.   9150.    July   31.    1975.    Iniers 
Foreign    Commerce.    Directs    the 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Public   Health   Service   Act,    to 
city  with  a  population  of  threp 
more  as  a  health  service  area,  upon 
quest  of  such  city. 

H.R.  9151.  July  31,  1975. 
latlons.  Sets  forth  regulations  for  t 
esslng  of  grievances  oy  Foreign  Ser 
cers,  employees,  or  their  survivors, 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  establish 
to  consider  and  resolve  such  grievai 

H.R.  9152.  July  31.  1975.  Governme  i 
atlons.  Amends  the  Federal  Property 
mlnistratlve  Services  Act  of  194J>  t< 
the   Administrator   of    Ihe   General 
Administration    to    donate    Federal 
personal  property  to  the  States  for 
tlon   to  public   agencies,   nonprofit 
Institutions,  educational  Institution 
tribes  and  other  specified  organiza 
institutions. 

Amends  the  Public  Works  and 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  repeal 
thorlty   of   the   Federal    cochalrmen 
Regional   Action    Planning 
distribute   to  their  respective  State  s 
Federal   property  received   through 
mlnlstrator  of  the  General  Services 

H.R.  9153.  July  31.  1975.  Judiciary 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  New 
shire-Vermont  Interitate  Sewage  W 
posal  Facilities  Compact. 

H.R.  9154.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  anc 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
an  allowance  for  basic  living  ex 

Amends  the  Social   Security  Act 
spect  to  the  supplemental  security 
program  and  to  require  supplemen 
ments   by   States   for   certain 
dependent  children. 

Repeals  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 

H.R.    9155.    July   31.    1975. 
Labor.  Sets  forth  regulations  govi 
ployee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  p' 
tabllshed   or   maintained   by   State 
government   entities.    Grants    tlie 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Laboi 
force  the  provisions  of  th's  Act. 

H.R.  9156.  July  31.   1975.  Judici 
Ishes  the  death  penalty  under  all 
the  United  States.   Requires  that 
which  authorizes  or  imposes  the 
alty  shall  hereafter  authorize  or 
imprisonment. 

HJl.  9157.  July  31.   1975.  Interior 
sular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Wild  and 
Rivers  Act   to   designate   a   segment 
Escatawpa  River  in  Alabama  and 
as  a  pHStentlal  addition  to  the 
and  scenic  rivers  system. 

H.R.  9158.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  and 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
a  taxpayer  who  Is  eligible  to  dedui 
aster   loss   to   take   such   deduction 
regard   to   the   cancellation   of   any 
assistance   loans   under   the   Small 
Act  or  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
velopment   Act,   unless   such    taxpay 
Justed  gross  income  exceeds  a  certain 

H.R.    9159.    July    31.    1975.    Int«rst 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the 
Act  to  direct  the  Federal  Power  Co 
to   establish   controls   on   the   price 
natural  gas.  Allows  small  producers  i 
ducers  of  new.  liquefied  or  synthetic 
gas  to  charge  rates  in  excess  of  price 
levels. 

Establishes  minimum  production 
ments    for    natural    gas.    Directs 
eral  Power  Commission  to  prohibit 
use  of  natural  gas  and  propane.  Se 
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procedures  for  allocation  of  natural  gas  for 
emergencies  and  for  essential  agricultural 
purposes. 

H.R.  9160.  July  31,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pay  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  which  are 
attributable  to  services  performed  in  quali- 
fied public  service  Jobs  by  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

H.R.  9161.  July  31,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  revise 
the  time  period  for  which  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  is  averaged  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  the  level  of  price  support  for 
tobacco. 

HJ?.  9162.  July  31,  1975.  Arrned  Services. 
Permits  the  use  of  the  golf  course  facilities 
at  the  Naval  Surface  Weapons  Laboratory  by 
ir.dlvlduals  not  in  the  employ  of  the  labora- 
tory. 

H.R.  9163.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  impose 
a  tax  on  the  excess  profits  of  every  corporation 
engaged  in  producing  or  refining  petroleum. 

Authorizes  deductions  for  energy  develop- 
ment expenditures. 

H.R.  9164.  July  31,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  giving 
the  States  the  option  to  deny  or  grant  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  when 
the  father  of  a  dependent  child  Is  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compensation. 

H.R.  9165.  July  31,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prescribe  the  procedures 
for  and  the  circumstances  under  which  pri- 
vate communications  can  be  disclosed  in 
response  to  a  subpena.  Eliminates  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  allowing  such  disclosure 
on  demand  of  other  lawful  authority. 

H.R.  9166.  July  31.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  establish  standards  to 
regulate  the  use  of  fuel  adjustment  clauses 
by  electric  utilities.  Directs  the  Commission 
to  conduct  an  audit  of  fuel  adjustment 
clauses  in  effect  during  1973.  1974,  and  1975. 
Empowers  the  Commission  to  order  refunds 
of  any  fuel  adjustment  overcharges  to  con- 
sumers. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reimburse  utilities  for  purchEise  of  residual 
fuel  oil  imports.  Directs  that  such  reimburse- 
ments be  refunded  to  consumers. 

H.R.  9167.  July  31.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  modification 
of  the  beach  erosion  control  project  at 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula  in  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  9168.  July  313.  1975.  Judiciary.  Prohib- 
its certain  forms  of  economic  coercion  based 
on  religion,  race,  national  origin,  sex,  sup- 
port for  any  foreign  government  or  dealing 
with  or  in  any  foreign  country. 

H.R.  9169.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  to  extend  the  exemp- 
tion of  certain  transactions  between  a  private 
foundation  and  a  disqualified  person  from 
the  tax  on  self-dealing,  where  the  transac- 
tion is  undertaken  to  avoid  the  tax  on  excess 
business  holdings. 

H.R.  9170.  July  31.  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Makes  retroactive  any  exemp- 
tion Issued  under  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Full  Disclosure  Act  which  applies  to  any  sale 
or  lease  of  any  land,  lot,  subdivision  or  other 
real  estate. 

H.R.  9171.  July  31,  1973.  Judiciary;  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  au- 
thorize disposition  of  certain  revenues  from 
leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to 
affected  coastal  States. 

H.R.  9172.  July  31,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  lo  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  construction  of  blkeways. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  construc- 
tion standards  for  blkeways  constructed 
with  Federal  grants. 

H.R.   9173.   July   31.    1975.    Education   and 


Labor.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  regulations  patients  who 
reside  with  and  are  employed  by  Institutions 
primarily  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
aged,  mentally  111,  or  mentally  defective. 

H.R.  9174.  July  31,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  grants 
and  guarantee  loans  to  fund  re.search  and 
development  programs  directed  toward  the 
development  of  an  advanced  automobile. 
Directs  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
test  for  compliance  with  standards  under 
tiieir  respective  administrations,  automobiles 
developed  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
luider  this  Act. 

H.R.  9175.  July  31.  1975.  Government  Oper- 
ations. Authorizes  the  head  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  which  administers  Fed- 
eral assistance  that  is  allocated  or  appro- 
priated on  the  basis  of  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  a  recipient  within  or  outside  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(SMSA)  to  modify  the  geographic  boundaries 
of  such  area  at  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  such  area  Is  located. 

H.R.  9176.  July  7,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  any  corporation 
or  a.ssoclation  from  (1)  controlling  more 
than  one  type  of  energy-producing  mineral 
and  1 2)  engaging  in  more  than  one  aspect  of 
the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  Industry. 
Prohibits  any  Individual  from  serving  as  a 
director  of  more  than  one  company  engaged 
in  energy  resource  production,  refining, 
transportation  or  marketing. 

H.R.  9177.  July  31,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Sets  forth  guidelines  to  be  followed 
in  the  classification  of  material  «s  "Defense 
Data"  for  pin-poses  of  determining  whether 
its  dissemination  must  be  limited  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense. 

H.R.  9178.  July  31,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Establishes  a  medicare  sup- 
plement option  for  Federal  employees.  Au- 
thorizes Government  contributions  to 
qualified  employees  enrolled  in  such  option 
of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  subscription 
charge. 

HJi.  9179.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  im- 
pose, for  each  taxable  year  during  the  "emer- 
gency period",  a  tax  on  the  excess  profits 
of  eveiy  corporation  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products. 

Authorizes  excess  profits  deductions  and 
energy  plowback  deductions. 

H.R.  9180.  July  31.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amend.s  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  in- 
crease   the   estate   tax   marital   deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

Allows  a  deduction  from  the  value  of  the 
gross  estate  with  respect  to  any  decedent 
holding  an  interest  in  a  qualified  farm  cr 
business. 

H.R.  9181.  July  31.  1975.  Science  and 
Technology.  Establishes  a  program  of  elec- 
tric vehicle  research  and  development  in  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  the  Introduction  of  elec- 
tric vehicles  into  fleets  used  by  Federal 
agencies. 

H.R.  9182.  July  31.  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  compile  Information  and 
annually  report  to  Congress  vrtth  respect  to 
antitrust  enforcement,  market  structure, 
and  competition  in  the  food  Industry. 

H.R.  9183.  July  31,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  demonstration 
project  for  construction  of  a  highway   be- 
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tween    BtifTalo,   New   Tork    and   Princeton, 
West  Virginia. 

H.R.  9184.  July  31,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  the  heirs  of  a  certain  individual 
m  full  settlement  of  such  heirs'  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  damage  done 
to  the  real  and  personal  property  of  such 
Individual  In  Mississippi. 

H.R.  9186.  July  31,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classmcatlon  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  tlie  Immlgiatlon 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  9186.  July  31,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  issue  a  medal  to  a  certain  individual 
lu  commemoration  of  such  Individual's  serv- 
ice In  the  Merchant  Marine. 

H.R.  9187.  August  1, 1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  utilize  space  in  buildings 
of  historical  or  archltectiual  significance  for 
Federal  offices.  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  encourage  development  of  commercial, 
educational,  and  cultural  activities  in  area.s 
suiToundlng  Federal  office  buildings. 

H.R.  9188.  August  1,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by:  (1) 
authorizing  emergency  and  temporary 
grants:  (2)  eliminating  the  third-party  payeo 
requirement  for  certain  recipients:  (3)  re- 
vising the  method  of  determining  income  for 
the  purposes  of  the  program;  (4)  revUlng 
certain  eligibility  requirements:  (5)  author- 
izing cost-of-living  Increases  m  benefits;  (6) 
entitling  recipients  to  food  stamps  on  a  per- 
manent basis;  and  (7)  entitling  recipients  to 
a  hearing  on  State  actions  concerning  claims 
for  social  services. 

H.R.  9189.  August  1,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  a  service  pension  in  the  amount 
herein  established  to  any  veteran  who  served 
during  World  War  I.  Includes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  benefit,  veterans  who  served  in 
Russia  between  6  April  1917,  and  1  April  1920. 
Directs  that  such  pension  be  paid  without 
regard  to  individual  Income. 

H.R.  9190.  August  1,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assist  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  records  creation,  mainte- 
nance, use,  and  disposition.  Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  inspections  and  for- 
mulate rules  regarding  Federal  records.  Es- 
tablishes a  Records  Review  Board  to  revlev/ 
orders  issued  by  the  Administrator.  Grants 
the  Administrator  custody  and  control  over 
the  National  Archives  Building  and  its 
contents. 

H.R.  9191.  August  1.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  grant  certain  special  ta.s  benefits  to  small 
business  investment  companies  operating 
tinder  the  Small  Busiixesd  Investment  Act 
of  1958. 

H.R.  9192.  Augtust  1,  197.5.  Interstp.te  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Tran.sportation  to  prescribe  rules  specifvlne 
the  color  code  marking  to  be  used  witli 
re.speot  to  each  gas  or  type  oi  uas  on  any 
receptacle  containing  such  gas  or  type  oi 
gas  and  the  manner  of  dLspu.v  for  such 
marking  on  each  receptacle. 

H.R.  9193.  August  1,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  United  States 
Po.stal  Service  to  provide  rent-free  postal 
lock  boxes  to  persons  residing  in  n  rural 
area  who  do  not  receive  posfivl  deliverv 
.service. 

H.R.  9194.  August  1.  lP7o.  PuWic  Works 
and  Tran.sportation.  Amends  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  direct  the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  audit  of  the  operations  of  the  Au- 
thority from  fiscal  years  1965  to  1975,  inclu- 
sive. Requires  public  hearings  on  proposed 
rate  increases  for  the  dLstrlbution  or  sale 
of  elortrlc  power  by  the  Authority  Requires 
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the  Authority  to  use  local  suppliers  of  men 
and  material  for  expenditures  not  directly 
related  to  the  production  of  electric  power. 
H.R.  9195.  August  1,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  In  the  Office  of  Education 
a  National  Student  Financial  Assistance 
Data  Bank  to  provide  Information  on  avail- 
able financial  assistance  to  students  at  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

H.R.  9196.  August  1,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Stipulates  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, under  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act,  shall  be  the  seller  or 
marketing  agent  for  all  export  sales  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  commodities. 

Atithorlzes  the  Corporation  (1)  to  negoti- 
ate sales  for  export  of  such  commodities;  (2) 
to  accept  purchase  bids  from  foreign  pur- 
chasers; (3)  to  offer  selling  bids  In  the  world 
market;  (4)  to  acquire  commodities  on  the 
domestic  market:  and  (5)  to  establish  re- 
.serves  to  meet  future  export  sales  and  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  domestic  supply. 

H.R.  9197.  August  1.  1975.  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Warren  G.  Harding  National  Historic 
Site  in  Ohio. 

H.R.  9198.  August  1,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fah-s.  Revises  and  Increases  the  rate  schedules 
for  payment,  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  of  veterans'  disability  and 
death  compensation  and  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation. 

H.R.  9199.  August  1,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  review  and  modify  plans  sub- 
mitted by  natural  gas  companies  for  curtail- 
ing sales  to  specific  customers  and  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  direct  transfers  of  avail- 
able suppUes  of  natural  gas  In  order  to  meet 
regional  needs. 

Amends  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  dU-ect  the 
Commission  to  exempt  certain  committed 
supplies  of  natural  gas  from  regtilatlon. 

H.R.  9200.  August  1,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Taiiff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  until  July  1,  1978,  the  duty 
on  certain  Iron  and  steel  strips  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  razor  blades. 

H.R.  9201.  August  1,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  the  Secretary  of  State  from  serving 
as  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Sectirity  Affairs  or  any  position  supervising, 
directhig,  or  controlling  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

H.R.  9202.  August  1,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits any  State,  other  than  the  State  which 
Is  represented  by  a  Member  of  Congress,  from 
taxing  the  Income  of  such  Member  or  from 
treating  such  Member  as  a  resident  or  domi- 
cUlary  of  such  State. 

H.R.  9203.  August  1.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  States  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
Congre.ss  that  Federal  employees  be  encour- 
aged to  voluntarily  participate  in  the  po- 
litical process.  Sets  forth  guidelines  for  such 
participation.  Kstablishes  t.  Board  on  Politi- 
cal ActiviileN  of  Federal  Employees  to  hear 
and  decide  alleged  violations  of  the  guide- 
liue.s  .set  forth  in  this  Act. 

H.R.  9204.  Augii.st  1,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
siilar  Aftairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
.'Vgricuiture  lo  iss.ie  permits  for  the  use  of 
lands  of  the  forest  reserves  created  from  the 
public  domain  for  commercial  outdoor  rec- 
reation purposes. 

H.R.  9205.  Augu.sL  1.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
mini-^tralor  of  the  small  Business  Admlni.s- 
tratioii  to  render  onsite  construe  i  ion  and 
advice  to  certain  .small  business  employers 
to  assist  hitch  employers  Ui  complying  with 
the  health  and  safety  standards  of  the  Act. 
H.R.  D206.  August  1,  1975.  Internaiional 
Relations.  Establishes  the  United  States  Fed- 
eral E.vport  Office  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 
Directs   the  Oflioe    .o   develop    the   exp-ui 


potential  of  small  buirinesses  which  have  not 
previotisly  been  exporteirs  by  fostering  the 
development  of  export  associations  by  means 
of  grants  and  loans  to  qualified  associations. 
H.R.  9207.  August  1,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  empower 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
loans  to  small  businesses  seriouly  affected  by 
a  shortage  of  energy  producing  material. 

H.R.  9208.  August  1,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Increa.ses  the  amount  of  capital  allocated  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  lease  and 
surety  bond  guarantees  fund  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Authorizes 
the  Small  Business  AdnUnlstration  to  guar- 
antee payments  due  under  qualified  contracts 
for  pollution  control  facilities. 

H.R.  9209.  August  1,  1975.  Small  Business, 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  by  authorizing  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  guarantee  a  surety  against 
loss  up  to  $5,000,000  in  the  case  of  bonds 
reqiUred  for  bidding  on  contracts  let  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  9210.  August  1,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Permits  the  head  of  any  executive  agency  t^ 
terminate  any  fixed-price  contract  between 
that  agency  and  a  small  business  concern 
pursuant  to  an  application  by  such  small 
business  concern  for  contract  termination 
H.R.  9211.  August  1,  1975.  Ways  and  Meant. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
any  person  engaged  in  a  trade  or  busUiess  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  a  portion  of  the 
additional  Investment  made  In  such  trade  or 
business  during  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  9212.  August  1,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Creates  the  National  Technology 
and  Research  Corporation  as  an  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  to  make  and  guar- 
antee long-term  loans  for  research  in  various 
areas,  including  (1)  the  adequacy  of  energy 
resources;  (2)  environmental  problems;  and 
(3)  the  national  economy. 

H.R.  9213.  August  1,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  payment  of  separation  pay  to 
regtUar  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed  Fore*? 
who  are  involuntarily  separated  after  five  or 
more  years  of  honorable  service. 

H.R.  9214.  August  1,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  transfer  from  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  the  United  States  district 
courts  the  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  m  any  unfair  labor  practice 
affecting  commerce. 

HJl.  9215.  August  1.  1975.  Small  Builuess. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  a 
program  of  assistance  to  small  business  con- 
cerns in  order  to  provide  Jobs  for  unemployed 
Individuals.  ^    ^ 

H.R.  9216.  August  1,  1975.  Veterans'  Affaii-s 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  AdmlnUtrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  when  Issuing  a  commitment 
to  guarantee  a  proposed  home  mortgage  loan, 
to  issue  a  nonassignable  commitment  to  pur- 
chase the  completed  loan  from  a  lender- 
mortgagee  upon  certification  of  certain  con- 
ditions by  such  lender-mortgagee. 

Establishes  a  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Investment  Fund  which  .shall  be  nsed  bv 
the  Administrator  to  make  such  purchases. 

H.R.  9217.  August  1.  1375.  Agriculiure. 
Amends  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  A^;ii- 
culture  to  promulgate  standards  for  the 
transportation,  handling  and  care  of  certoin 
animals  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Prohibits  the  attendance  at,  promotion  ..f, 

and  .supplying  of.  animal  fighting  ventures! 

Sets  forth  reguUitions  with  respect  to  tht- 

transportation     and     handllnt;     of     certain 

clas.ses  of  animals. 

H.R.  9218.  August  1.  1975.  Judiiiaiy.  li,tab- 
li-shes  a  rebuttable  presumption  in  certain 
equitable  actions  involving  the  discharge  of 
hai-mful  .substances  into  the  enviroiunent 
that  a  threat  to  public  health  exists  upon  it 
showins;  that  the  course  of  conduct  cngapeU 
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In  Is  lUcely  to  pose  a  reasonable  rla^  of  such 
barm. 

3ikili»  the  burden  of  proof  in  slath.  oaaea 
to  require  tlM  person  engaged  In  such 
conduct  to  £how  «tther  (1)  MxaX  Iti  fact  no 
g^rio^*?  ^>^^t^^K'  health  threat  e(lat£:  or 
^)  that  physical  and  economic  oonaideca- 
tlans  favoring  such  conduct  out's  elgh  any 
costs  Incurred. 

H.R.  fi2iS.  Augi^  1 ,  iSTS.  Ways  a]  d  Uaans. 
fiaquires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  tc  pay  un- 
employment  compensation  benefit  which 
axe  attributable  to  services  perfdrmed  In 
qualified  puhUc  service  Jobs  by  emjiloyees  of 
State  and  local  goveruments. 

WT?  9220.  August  1.  1975.  Ways  aid  Means. 
Revises  the  Tariff  Act  of  1830  with  i  espect  to 
the  operating  procedures  of  Unlbid  States 
Customs  and  customs  brokers. 

TTR  9231.  August  1.  1975.  Ways  ar  d  Means. 
Aniends  £he  Internal  Beveuue  Code  o  Impose 
a  tax  oa  the  excess  profits  of  extiy  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  producing  or  refini  ig  petro- 
leum. 

Auttiorlzes  deductions  for  energy  develop- 
ment expenditures. 

H.S.  ti222.  August  1,  1975.  Int«  rlor  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Ee vises  the  bonndar  es  of  the 
llanassas  'National  Battlefield  Pari  In  Vix- 
Stma.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  ol  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  additional  lands  for  the 
ImiOetieid  and  to  maJte  nalnoa-  revtslc  ns  In  the 
tKKmdary.  Establishes  procedures  to  aQow 
owners  of  property  within  the  b<  imdaxles 
or  the  hattlefleld  to  retain  a  right  o '  vise  and 
ocrnpancy. 

HJl.  9223.  August  1,  1975.  Interloi  and  In- 
Btflar  AffUiB.  Revises  the  boundarl  ts  of  the 
VBnssRs  National  Battlefield  Pari  In  Vlr- 
glida.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  ihe  Inte- 
rtcr  -to  acquire  additional  lands  for  the  bat- 
tleUrtd  and  to  make  minor  revtsioi  a  in  the 
Vrnnflary.  tetabBshes  procedures  to  allow 
owners  of  prsperty  within  the  hour  daries  of 
the  battlefield  to  rptaln  a  rl^t  of  lis  i  and  oc- 
ctrpttncy. 

H*.  9224.  August  1,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Tuiejgn  Commerce.  Establi^es  certi  lin  regu- 
latJons  for  the  rates  of  electric  utll  Itlcs  and 
the  cost  of  fossil  fuel . 

H.R.  HTK.  August  1,  1975.  Vetei  ans*  Af- 
fairs. Stipulates  that  any  portion  ol  ar^y  an- 
uulLy  recetved  by  any  veteran  u  ider  the 
SatflToad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  ivhlch  Is 
<Hrw*ly  attrttrutarble  to  the  spouse  or  cfliUd 
of  STK*»  veteran  shall  be  dlsregardei  1  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  annual  In  lome  for 
XbB  paymerrt  of  veterans  pensions. 

"H.R.  9226.  Angust  1,  1975.  Ways  an  [1  Means. 
Rmends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod  e  to  ex- 
■ehode  from  Income  the  discharge,  -u  nder  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devi  ilopment 
Act.  of  any  loans  made  to  a  taxpayi  i  by  the 
^lilted  Slates. 

■H.R.  «227.  AijgTJsT  1.  197S.  Banking.  Cnr- 
Tenry  amd  Hotwtng.  Repeels  the  Re  \\  Estate 
SetJtlement  Procedures  Act. 

H.R.  was.  Axigiwt  1.  TSTS.  Educfl  tion  and 
Labor.  AuthorleeB  appropriations  ti  nder  the 
Elementary  and  SeoondBrv  Dducati<  n  Act  of 
1965. 

HA.  9228.  August  1.  1B75.  Wa-rs  aii  d  Kleanc. 
Requires  StJites  which  have  eutx  red  into 
■greement*  with  the  Secretary  ol  Health, 
Sidxication,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  nndear  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  payments  to  tl*  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  cu  a  calenda:  -quarter 
basis. 

HJL  9230.  August  1.  1S7S.  Ways  au  d  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  BUtiUlng 
an  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disahill  y  Insur- 
ance claimant  to  a  reconsideratlo  i  of  the 
■Jnltlal  decision  concerning  such  t  aimant's 
eligibility  for  benefits.  Allows  such  claimant 
♦o  request  a  hearing  on  the  recons  deration 
detenr.marioT) .  Requires  that  such  (,  hearing 
tee  presided  ov^r  t>y  an  admlnlstn  ttre  law 
Judge  and  conducted  on  the  reoord , 

HA.  9331.  August  1.  1976.  Agricul  lire.  R<- 
^taree  that  warehouse*:,  under  the  (  oramod- 


Ity  CredU  Corporation  Charter  Act,  (i)  he 
UnwTned  uortfr  the  United  .States  Warehexise 
Act;  {2i  have  sufficient  bond  exacuted  to 
.oeciue  perfarmaooe  of  contracts  with  defKNS- 
itfics  of  AgrlcuUural  cammodltles;  and  iZ) 
^arUnljiate  in  a  State -administered  seourlty 
jtcqgram  to  provide  seouc^y  to  producets  of 

agricultural  nnm  m  i-iHI  fion 

H.R.  9232.  August  1. 1S75.  Ways  and  Means. 
Ameuds  the  Internal  £evenue  Code  to  de- 
crease the  ILoiitation  an  the  deduction  med- 
ical, dental,  and  other  health  expenses  and 
to  repeal  the  limitation  on  the  deduction  of 
expenses  for  medicine  and  drugs. 

H.R.  9233.  Augiist  1,  1975.  •WnnVing  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  TTrban  Development  to  make 
grants  to  units  of  local  government,  under 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  to  carry  out  neighborhood  pres- 
ervation programs  to  Improve  conununlty 
facilities  and  services. 

Revises  the  definition  of  a  community  de- 
velopment program  which  may  be  assisted 
by  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  available  mort- 
gage insurance  to  facilitate  the  refinancing 
of  housing  in  preservation  areas  or  demon- 
stration projects  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Develojiment  Act  of  1970. 

H.R.  9234.  August  1. 1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the 
test  for  deternUning  whether  a  blind  Indi- 
vidual Is  "dteabled"  for  purposes  of  Old- 
Age,  Wurvtvnrs  and  Dlsahfllty  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze.  Stlpiilates 
that  blind  tnfllvlduals  nVi»n  be  considered 
automatically  covered  by  OASDI  for  such 
purposes. 

H.R.  9235.  August  1,  1975.  Judiciary;  Rules. 
Declares  that  certain  rules  proposed  by 
Federal  agencies  ^aTI  take  effect  only  If, 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  either  House 
of  Congress  does  not  pass  a  resolution  dls- 
axjprwtng  such  proposed  rule.  Establishes 
proredtrres  for  exercising  Congressional  dis- 
approval of  such  proposed  rtfles.  » 

H.R.  9236.  August  1,  1975.  Judicftry. 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  (1)  revise  pro- 
vtslons  rrtattng  to  the  aHocatlrm  of  funds 
TTBder  the  Act;  (21  authorize  gi'ants  In  the 
•re*  of  court  planning:  (8)  specify  that  the 
Attorney  tSeneral  shah  eppotnt  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Law  and  Justice; 
(4)  atrtSrorlze  grants  to  Tionpraflt  organiza- 
tions working  in  the  correctional  area;  (5) 
revjBe  provisions  rehittng  to  grants  to  Indian 
tribesT,  (-6)  authorize  the  Attorney  Gteneral 
to  estebHeh  an  Advisory  Board  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Admlrri.stration;  and 
(7)  extend  approprlntions  and  programs  un- 
der the  Act. 

Amends  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency PreveHtion  Act  of  1974  to  delete  spec- 
ified funding  allocation  requtrementB. 

H.R.  9B87.  August  1.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Extends  for  one  year  the 
anthorlty  for  flexible  regulation  of  Interests 
on  deposits  and  share  accounts  in  depository 
liHitituttons.  Requires  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Hom-i  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  maintain  the  existing  interest  rate  dif- 
ferential l>etween  depository  institutions 
with    respect    to    individual    retirement    ac- 

COUDtS. 

HR.  0236.  August  1,  19T5.  Wajs  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
from  the  excise  tax  any  tires,  tubes,  and 
tread  rubber  or  any  parts  or  accessories  which 
are  to  be  twed  on,  in  connection  with,  or  as 
a  component  part  of  any  automobile  bus 
chassis  or  body  Which  Is  used  predominantly 
in  mass  trmneportatlnn  service  in  urban  and 
suburban  areas. 

H.R  9289  August  1    1975.  Ways  and  Means. 


Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Coae  with  re- 
spect to  the  amounts  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Xreasiu-y  Is  directed  to  remit  to  local 
transit  systems  for  taxes  paid  on  gaaoUne, 
certain  fufiU,  and  lubricating  oils. 

Badefines  the  term  "commuter  face  reve- 
nue." 

H.R.  9340.  August  1.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  ■'^"'■"r  Act  of  1964  by  re- 
vising (1)  eligibility  standards:  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies.  Including  the 
cdlgibllity  certification  procedure  and  duties 
imposed  on  Issuing  ngpntj-  nnii  (4)  the 
method  of  computing  the  FedersJ  share  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  imder  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

HJl.  0241.  August  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  franchisors  to 
give  franchisees  90  days  notice,  with  limited 
exceptions,  of  Intent  to  cancel,  or  failure  to 
renew,  a  franchise  agreement.  Allows  such 
cancellation  or  failure  to  renew  only  for 
certain  specified  reasons.  Reqtilres  a  fran- 
chisor to  compensate  a  franchisee  for  the 
value  of  the  franchisee's  business  when  the 
franchisor,  for  a  legitimate  business  reason, 
falls  to  renew  the  franchise.  Sets  forth  the 
Judicial  remedies  available  to  a  franchisee 
for  a  violation  of  this  Act  by  a   franchisor. 

HJt.  0242.  August  1,  197fi.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  make  grants  for  teacher  training  in  the 
area  of  nutrition  edtication.  Authorizes  the 
commissioner  to  make  grants  for  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  and  the  development 
of  comprehensive  education  programs  la  the 
area  of  nutrition  education.  Establishes  « 
National  Nutrition  Education  Resource  Cen- 
ter within  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Edtication  and  Wel- 
fare. Sets  forth  the  requirements  for  receiv- 
ing grants  luider  this  Act. 

H.R.  9243.  August  1, 1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  exclude 
general  and  cost-of-living  Increases  in  Old- 
Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  ben- 
efits from  being  considered  income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  an  individual's  eligl- 
hlllty  ftor  supplemental  security  income  ben- 
efits, the  program  of  aid  to  famlUee  with  de- 
pendent (Silldren,  veterans'  benefit  programs 
and  certain  other  Federal  and  federally  iis- 
slsted  programs. 

H.R.  9244.  August  1,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  eligible  persons  to  receive  health 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  without  regard  to  such 
persons*  eligibility  for  compensation  for  ser- 
vice-connected disabilities  or  death  from  the 
Veterans*  Administration. 

H.R.  9245.  August  1,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  elinUnate  payments 
under  the  Act  to  State  governments  and  re- 
allocate funds  previously  granted  to  the 
States  to  local  government  units. 

Extends  and  inere.ises  appropriations  to 
the  Trust  Fund  established  by  the  Act. 

H«.  9246.  August  1,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  ESctends  appropriations 
for  emergency  medical  services  systems,  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Atrthorlses  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  certain  addi- 
tional grants  for  emergency  medical  service 
projects  and  to  make  grants  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  eligible  schools  and  training 
centers  for  training  programs  In  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  provldhig  emergency 
medical  services. 

H.R.  9247.  August  1,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  stipulate  that  daylight 
savings  time  shall  begin  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  February. 

HR  9248  Aiigu.«t  1,  1975.  Ways  and  Mean.?. 
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Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit an  individual  at  his  election,  to  take  a 
limited  credit  against  the  income  tax  for 
charitable  contributions  in  lieu  of  a  deduc- 
tion as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Code. 

H.R.  9249.  August  1.  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  additional 
finpncial  assistance  for  consumer  education 
pnd  market  developmeiit  programs  relating 
to  United  States  fisheries. 

H.R.  9250.  August  1,  1975.  House  Admlnis- 
tiatlon.  Prohibits  the  distribution  of  free 
copies  of  bound  volumes  of  the  Cokches- 
sioNAL  Record  to  Members  of  Congress. 

H.R.  9251.  August  1,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude a  publication  of  the  United  States 
Goveriunent  which  is  received  from  such 
Government  or  any  agency  thereof  other 
than  by  purchase  at  the  price  for  which 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  from  tlie 
definition  of  the  term  "capital  asset." 

H.R.  9252.  August  1.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nutionality 
Act  to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  waive 
certain  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  for  nationals  of  other  foreign 
territories  during  calendar  year  1976,  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  niiiety  days. 

H.R.  9253.  August  1,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  by  authorizing  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  agency  to  ma;:e  grants 
to  foster  grandparents  programs  which  fur- 
nish supportive  services  to  lueut.illy  re- 
tarded children  and  adults. 

H.R.  9254.  August  1.  1975.  Jtiiliciary;  Rules. 
Declares  that  certain  rule.s  proposed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  take  effect  only  if,  after 
a  certain  period  of  time,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress does  not  pass  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing such  proposed  rule.  Establishes  procc- 
diues  for  exercising  Congressional  disap- 
proval of  such  proposed  rules. 

H.R.  9255.  August  1,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  expand 
the  programs  on  the  treatment  of  biun  in- 
juries, research  on  burns,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  burn  victims  by  establishing  addi- 
tional burn  centers  and  burn  units  and  by 
supporting  research  and  trainuig  programs 
In  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  burn 
injury  victims. 

Appropriates  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  present  burn  treatment  proj,'rams  and  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  such  expanded  programs. 

H.R.  9256.  August  1,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
nonprofit  institutions  to  attempt  to  Influence 
legislation  without  Jeopardi^;lug  such  iu- 
stltulons  tax  status. 

H.R.  9257.  August  1,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
BeqiUres  States  which  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Se- 
ciu-ity  Act  to  make  payments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  a  calendar-quarter 
basis. 

H.R.  9258.  August  1.  1975.  Judiciary 
Amends  the  Immigration  aud  Nationality 
Act  to  aUow  the  Attorney  General  to  waive 
certain  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  for  nationals  of  other  foreign 
territories  during  calendar  year  1976  for  pe- 
riods not  to  exceed   ninety   days. 

H.R.  9259.  August  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  the 
deregulation  profits  from  taxable  domestic 
crude  oil  and  to  allow  an  offsetting  plowback 
investment  credit. 

Authorizes  imder  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  an  exemption 
from  price  regulations  for  certain  domestic 
crude  olL 

HJl.  92ea  August  1,  1975.  luteniational 
Relations,  Requires  prior  approval  by  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  export  of 
grains  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand 
tons. 

H.R.  9261.  August  1,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Reventte  Code  to  al- 
low as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  all  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred by  an  individual  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  tise  of  mass  transportation  facil- 
ities in  traveling  between  such  individual's 
principal  residence  and  principal  place  ol 
employment. 

Excludes  public  iraiisporti'tlon  pas<>es  or 
corporation  vehicles,  provided  to"  an  em- 
ployee by  a  corporation,  from  .such  employees 
gross  income  if  such  passes  or  vehicles  are 
used  for  transportation  from  the  employee's 
place  of  residence  to  the  employee's  place  oi 
employment. 

H.R.  9262.  August  1,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  FtUton  Ferry  National  Historic  Site  auci 
Exhibition  Center  in  New  York. 

HR.  9263.  August  1,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  the  Cloud  Peak 
Pilmitlve  Areas  in  Wyoming  as  Wilderness, 
to  be  administered  bv  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  9264.  August  1.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  the  Popo  Agle 
Wilderness  in  Wyoming  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9265.  August  1.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designate,?  certain  lands  In 
Wyoming  as  the  Glacier  Wilderness,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9266.  August  1.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Establishes  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the  piurpose  of 
Investigating  any  program  administered  by 
such  department. 

H.R.  9267.  August  1.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Secretaiy  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  units  of  local  government  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  consumer  protec- 
tion plans. 

H.R.  9268.  August  1,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drtig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  that  the 
labels  for  all  food  products  contain  the  name 
of  each  ingredient  in  order  of  its  predomi- 
nance. Requires  all  packaged  consumer  food 
products  to  be  labeled  with  an  analysis  of 
nutritional  contents.  Requires  perishable  or 
semlperlshable  food  to  be  labeled  with  the 
pull  date  for  such  food  and  the  optimum 
storage  conditions.  Requires  disclosure  of  ( 1 ) 
the  manufacturer,  packer,  and  distributor; 
(2)  the  total  retail  selling  price;  and  (3)  any 
new  ingredients,  of  a  food  product  used.  " 
H.R.  9269.  August  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  make  sales  promo- 
tion games  unfair  methods  of  competition 
H.R.  9270.  August  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  that  any  drug 
whose  effectiveness  or  potency  becomes 
diminished  after  storage  shall  be  promi- 
nently labeled,  under  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Food  and  Drug  Aduiinistratlon, 
as  to  tlie  date  beyond  v/hich  the  produc; 
shall  not  be  used. 

H.R.  9271.  August  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  any  person  en- 
gaged in  commerce  from  selling  any  mer- 
chandise unless  there  is  available  for  con- 
sumers at  the  place  of  sale  the  recent  price 
histories  of  the  products  offered  for  sale. 

H.R.  9272.  August  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
to  label  products  as  to  month  aud  year  of 
niantifacture  for  those  goods  whose  design 
and  performance  features  change  at  such  a 
frequency  as  to  make  Its  date  of  manufacture 
part  of  its  relevant  description. 
Empowers  the  Federal  Trade  Commisslou 

to  pnlorrp  thi«;  Ar-t. 


H.R.  0273.  August  1.  1973.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the 
posting  of  prices  for  prescription  drugs  hv 
drug  retailers.  Directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretar 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Imple- 
ment, at  the  vendors'  discretion,  the  adver- 
tising of  prescription  drug  prices. 

HR.  9274.  Atigust  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
to  display  on  a  conspicuous  lable  on  each 
item  of  durable  goods  sold  to  consumers  tl.e 
performance  lite  of  each  product. 

Declares  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  have  final  authority  over  the  designations 
required  by  this  Act.  and  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  CommLsion  to  enforce  the  pro-. i- 
sions  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  9275.  August  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  the  total  sellhm 
price  and  the  retail  unit  price  for  packPged 
consumer  commodities  to  be  plainly  marked 
on  the  pHcknge  itself  or  on  a  sign  in  cloi^e 
proxunltv  to  the  point  of  display  ol  su-Mi 
packase. 

H.F{.  9276.  August  1,  1975.  Judiclarv.  Eni- 
poixers  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after 
a  pattn;  (.n  a  drug  Is  more  than  one  year  old. 
to  review  complaints  made  to  it  by  a  qualifieti 
applicant  for  a  license  under  a  drug  patent, 
aud.  upon  a  finding  that  the  price  of  the 
patented  drug  charged  to  druggists  by  the 
patentee  may  be  more  than  500  percent  lif 
the  cost  of  production,  to  order  such  patentee 
to  grant  an  unrestricted  patent  llcemie  to  any 
qualified  applicant  to  make,  use.  and  S.-11 
sucli  drug. 

H.R.  9277.  August  1.  1973.  Public  Work  = 
and  Transportation.  Establishes  the  Airport 
Noise  Cuifew  Commission  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  regarding 
the  establishment  of  curfews  on  nonmllltar-- 
aircraft  operations  over  populated  areas  i. 
the  United  States  during  normal  sleeplns; 
hours.  ' 

H.R.  9278.  August  1,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  free  or  re- 
duced rate  transportation  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  who  are  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  older.  Amends  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
entitles  to  plan,  research,  and  develop  spe- 
cial transportation  systems  for  the  handi- 
capped and  the  elderly. 

H.R.  9279.  August  1.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Repeals  the  meat  quota  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  9280.  August  1.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Sectulty  Act  to  author- 
ize Federal  payments  to  Slates  for  program.- 
providing  certain  social  services  to  certain 
groups  of  individuals,  without  requlrUig  a 
determination  of  each  participant's  eligibil- 
ity. Prohibits  States  from  making  ellglbllltv 
redetermUiations,  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
for  providing  social  services,  more  frequently 
than  every  six  months. 

H.R.  9281.  August  1.  1975.  Waj-s  aud  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  in  connection  with  an 
adoption  to  be  deducted  as  medical  expenses 
H.R.  9282.  August  1,  1975.  Wavs  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Secmity  Act  to  exclude 
general  and  cost-of-living  increases  in  Old- 
Age.  Survivors  and  Disabilltv  Insurance 
benefits  from  being  considered  income  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  an  individual's 
eligibility  for  supplemental  security  income 
benefits,  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  veterans'  benefit  pro- 
grams and  certain  other  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  progi-ams. 
H.R.    9283.    August    1.    1975.    Aerlcullure: 
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Bules.  Stipulates  tliat  the  Couimodi  y  Credit 
Corpckratloo.  uader  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporatlaa  Charter  Act,  shall  be  I  he  seller 
or  marketing  agent  tor  all  export  sales  ot 
certain  a^lcuUural  commodities. 

Authorizes  the  Corporatioa  <1)  to  nego- 
tiate sales  lor  export  oX  such  comj  nodlUes; 
(2)  to  accept  purchase  bids  £roir  foreign 
purchasers:  (3)  to  eSer  selling  hies  in  the 
world  txiarket;  (4)  im  acquire  oon:  modltles 
on  Uie  domestic  market;  and  (5)  lo  estab- 
lish reserves  to  ueet  Xuture  export  i  ales  and 
provide  for  the  security  of  domestli :  supply. 

Bequlres  notice  to  Congress  of  an  r  foreign 
sale  and  authorizes  Congress  to  c  bject  to 
such  sale. 

H.B.  8284.  August  1.  197iS.  Judic  ary.  Di- 
rects the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
payments  to  Stat«  educational  age  icles  for 
^cal  years  1976  and  1C77  for  edvcatlonal 
programs,  services,  and  activities  f  >r  Indo- 
Chinese  reif  ugee  chUdren  In  school; ;  of  the 
local  ad^icational  agencies  of  that  I  >tate. 

H£.  0285.  August  1,  1975.  Publl;  Worlcs 
^Bd  Tcanspartatloa.  An^ends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  inclule  waste 
from  publicly  <M-ned  water  pui  ificatlon 
^nta  wlLhla  the  definition  of  tie  term 
"tveaii^But  works." 

ILS.  92M.  August  1.  1975.  Ways  an  1  lileans. 
AJDer.da  tfae  Social  Security  Act  by  t  amoving 
the  iJMitAtlon  upon  the  amount  ol  ooteide 
ICQOde  which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
reoelvlng  Old  Age,  Survivor >,  and  I  iaablllty 
Insurance  bftnefi.l,a. 

H.S..  0387.  August  1,  1975.  Bankl  ig,  Cur- 
weacy  and  Housing.  Directs  the  Seci  etary  of 
the  Treasury  to  coin  a  two-cent  plei  e  which 
■ball  have  on  its  reverse  side  an  en  blem  of 
t^M  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolii- 
-btan. 

H.R.  €888.  August  1,  1975.  Agriculture.  Au- 
Lfaarlzea  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultuie.  under 
the  Perishable  Agrlc\iltural  Comznod  Lties  Act 
9t  1030.  to  as6e.ss  appUcation  fees  un  ler  such 
Act. 

H.R.  S2Sfl.  August  1,  1975.  Inters  ate  and 
Focelgn  Ccanmetce.  Amends  the  Com  munica- 
ttona  Act  of  19M  to  establl^  a  Bicr«au  of 
Teleconmni  ate  atlaB3  In  the  Oepart^iexit  of 
OoToznerce  to  facliltste  the  developiiljest  and 
nXBlzation  of  teteconununicatkniE  jbechnol- 
•f;y.  fiequlres  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
•atabli^  a  Telecommunications  Terminology 
Advlaory  Coondl  to  advlae  hUn  ciq  tie  plan- 
dnt?.  Aevdopmsnt.  and  perl  oral  anas  ^  the 
functions  of  tbe  Birreau  of  TeleoomBnnnlea- 
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U.S..  VSQO.  AogUBt  1,  107S.  Mates 
eral   offense   to  fire  any  flrearaas 
aar;    object    ait   or    oeinmlt   any 
•Katn.ia  any  railroad  train  operated 
Gtttte  ooDimeroe. 

HJl.  »2»1.  AugittJt   1,   1975.  InterGtate 
foreign    CommeFoe.    Authorises 
tlons  for  the  Rational  Traffic  Safeti 
fwr  ascal   years   1976,   1977,  and 
ISte  Nattonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
ty  Act  of  1966. 

HJl.  «292.  August  1,  1975 
vcattons.  Sets  forth  guidelines  to  be 
iB  the  claaeification  of  material  as 
Data"  for  purposes  of  determining 
!tB  <UiJ8emln«tloB  saust  be  Itmltied  1 
t*i'est  o^  notional  flfffense. 

H.R.  9398.  August  1.  1978.  Ways 
AjneadB  t*ie  Internal  Hevemie 
low  a  limited  dedMCtlon  for  annyunft  i 
or  on  behalf  of  an  Indtvldnal  lor  an 
•Hal  rettretnent  account,  an  Indtrtdufil 
ment    aatwilty,    an    Individual 
bond,  an   ewiployee's   trust,   or   an 

HR.   9294.   Augnst   1,   1975.  PnWlc 
and  Tranflpui  latton.  BfftabWBhea 
Ity  for  Oaniages  xransed  by  oil  spin  s. 
UBhss  procediue  for  the  settlement 
arising  from   oil    spill   Incidents   1 
States  waters.  Creates  a  fund  In  th< 
ment  of  the  Treasury  to  assist  In 
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compensation  fcr  oil  spill  damage.  Bequlies 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  by  vessels  to 
protect  against  potential  splUs. 

Xmplremeuts  certain  International  agree- 
ments alth  respect  to  liability  and  compen- 
sation for  oil  pollution  damage  zesultlug 
from  Incidents  on  the  territorial  sea. 

US..  9205.  August  1.  1875.  Veterans'  AOairs. 
Prohibits  the  Adminlatrator  of  Vetecans' 
ASalrs  from  approving  a  course  of  flight 
training  for  educational  assistance  benefits 
tinless  such  course  is  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

HJl.  8266.  August  1,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. AuUhoriEes  appropriations  to  the 
State  and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Trust  Fund  for  revenue  shailug  pur- 
poses through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Stipulates  that  payments  under  the  State 
and  Ix>cal  Coverrmient  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
which  are  waived  by  the  Indian  Tribe  or 
Alaskan  Native  Village  entitled  to  receive 
them  shall  become  piart  of  the  entitlement 
of  the  county  government  in  which  such 
Tribe  or  VlUage  Is  located. 

H.B..  9297.  August  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  at  1934  by  extendli^  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from 
3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  renewal. 
Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Communications 
Commission  decisions  to  be  brought  In  the 
circuit  In  which  the  broadcast  facility  Is,  or 
is  proposed  to  be.  located  Instead  of  in  the 
District  off  Cohimbta  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  f^ederal  Communications 
Oommissian  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
canaoUdation  of  the  filings,  supporting  doc\i- 
ments,  and  otlier  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

HJl.  9298.  August  1,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Ankends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  allowing 
a  State  to  terminate  social  security  coverage 
tor  pohoemen  and  firemen  without  affecting 
the  coverage  of  other  public  employees. 

H.H.  9299.  August  1,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Stipulates  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, under  the  Oommodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act,  shall  be  the  seller  or 
marketing  agent  for  all  export  sales  of  cer- 
tain agrtmltural  cnmrrnodltteB. 

Axrthorizes  the  Corpora  don  (1)  to  nego- 
tiate sales  for  export  of  such  oonnnadltles; 
(S)  to  accept  purchafe  bids  frcmi  Icrel)^  pur- 
chases: <3)  to  offer  selling  bids  in  the  world 
market:  (4)  to  acquire  commodities  on  tiie 
domeetic  market;  and  (5^  to  establish  re- 
serves to  meet  future  export  sales  and  provide 
for  the  security  of  domestic  supply. 

HJl.  9300.  August  1.  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  clefiniiion  of  "rural  area"  in  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  and  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  in  order 
to  permit  town»  of  2B,000  or  fewer  inhabi- 
tants to  qualify  for  loans  and  grants  under 
such  Acts. 

H.R.  9801.  August  1,  1975.  Judiciary 
Amen(te  existteg  copyright  law  to  extend 
protection  to  certain  videotspe  transmis- 
sions »n  noncontjguoos  area  caWe  television 
systems. 

H.R.  9302.  August  1,  1975.  Jndiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
\inder  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  »S03.  August  1,  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  cum  to  a  certain  Individual  In  full 
settlement  of  swA  Individual's  claims 
wgalnBt  the  United  States  for  retroactive 
service -connected  disaWltty  payments. 

H.R.  9804.  Ang^ist  1,  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasin-y  to  pay  a 
specified  STum  to  a  certain  Individual  ta  full 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  real  estate, 
travel,  and  relocation  expenses  incurred  as 


the  result  of  a  transfer  as  an  e.iTtployee  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

HJl.  9305.  August  J,  ISU.  Judlelacy.  Se- 
quJLres  the  Secretary  ttl  w^aTt.h^  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Attorney  C^neo'ai,  to 
Includre  certain  factors  in  tlic  dcfaermluauiou 
of  allowable  indiiect  xiofet  in  coimecUan  with 
specified  Federal  gi-a-nt.; 

H.J.  Res.  476.  May  22,  lD7a.  W«}<fi  ajid 
.Means;  Interstate  and  Fnr«ign  Goosmerce. 
Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congress  that  tiie 
President  call  a  While  House  Conference  on 
Long-Term  Care  In  1976  to  he  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Healtk.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

HJ.  Res.  477.  June  2,  1975.  Post  Office  ajid 
Civn  Service.  Deslgruites  October.  1975,  as 
"Ultrahigh  Frequency  Television  Month". 

H.J.  Res.  478.  June  3,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  ileans.  Amends 
the  Fisherman's  Protection  Act  of  1967  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all  foreign 
enterprises  engaged  in  commercial  whaling. 

H.J.  Res.  479.  June  3.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Avrthortzes  the  President  to 
designate  September  28,  1975,  as  "Teachers 
Day". 

H.J.  Rps.  480.  June  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  allow  certain  types  of  assistance  to  reli- 
gious educational  Instltirtlons  and  the  stu- 
dents or  parents  of  students  attending  such 
Institutions. 

H.J.  Res.  481.  June  4,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  October  9  of  each 
year  as  "Lelf  Ertckson  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  482.  June  4,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Fteherman's  Protection  Act  of  19C7  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  products  of  aH  foreign 
enterprises  engaged  In  commercial  vrtiaHng. 

H.J.  Res.  483.  June  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
permit  the  States  to  allow,  regulate,  or  pro- 
hibit the  practice  of  abortion. 

HJ.  Res.  484.  June  5,  197S.  Merrtiant 
Marme  and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Ifeans. 
Amends  the  Fisherman's  Protection  Act  of 
1967  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
to  plaoe  an  embargo  on  the  products  -of  all 
foreign  enterprises  engaged  In  conwnercl.'il 
v.halinr'. 

H.J.  Res.  485.  June  5,  197S.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  prolilbit  abortion  of  a  hiiman  fetus  after 
its  heart  begins  to  beat,  except  when  taie 
life  of  the  mother  !«  endangered. 

H.J.  Res.  466.  June  6,  197».  International 
Relattons.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
insure  the  continued  mlHtary  vlaWHty  of 
Israel  througli  certain  foreign  military  credit 
sales. 

HJ.  Res.  4«7.  June  5,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Extends  by  6  months 
the  reporting  time  for  the  National  Oom- 
mission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages,  tinder  the 
Defense  Prcductlon  Act. 

HJ.  Res.  488.  June  5,  1975.  Post  Office 
nnd  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning with  the  8rd  Monday  In  PebrunTy  of 
each  year  as  "National  Patriotism  Week". 

H.y.  Res.  489.  Jtme  5,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  AITalrs.  Creates  a  Oomiulsslon  on  the 
PolltioRl  Status  of  Ormrn  (1)  to  evahmte  the 
Organic  Act  of  Owam;  <2)  to  recommend 
changes  to  ac=hleve  a  more  relevant  Federal 
Territories  Relation«;  Act  for  Grtam;  and 
(3t  ta  recommend  to  -Congress  the  polttlcal 
statjns  «^ich  would  be  mo.^t  appropriate  for 
Guam. 

HJ.  Bes.  490.  Jane  «,  1S7S.  Ifeicfaant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  SOeaBs.  Amends 
the  Ftsberman'!*  Pmteotlaa  Aet  «(  t0«7  to 
direct  t±>e  Secretary  of  the  Tnanry  to  place 
an  -embargo  on  tdae  jjuu^uiti  «f  aJB  loBelgn 
enterprises  engaged  In  commercial  -wtadtng. 

H.J.  Baa.  491.— June  «.  ITS.  Bdacattan  and 
Labor.  AboIi^WB  tbe  lissttBtSons  on  tbe  num- 
ber of  participants  in  the  .lUen  J.  Ellender 
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Fellowship  program  for  disadvantaged  school 
children. 

H.J.  Res.  492.  June  9,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  supplemental  appropriations  for  sum- 
mer youth  employment  and  recreatloB  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975. 

H.J.  Res.  493.  June  9,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Fisherman's  Protection  Act  of  1967  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all  foreign 
enterprises  engaged  In  commercial  whaling. 

H.J.  Res.  494.  June  9,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  September  8  of  each  year  as  '•Na- 
tional Cancer  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  495.  June  9,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Disapproves  the  loan  of  three  landing  craft 
to  Panama. 

H.J.  Res.  496.  June  10,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  ot  1967  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all  foreign 
enterprises  engaged  In  commercial  whaling. 

H.J.  Res.  497.  June  10,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(1)  to  alter  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
«»ent  and  Vice  President  to  6  years;  and  (2) 
to  restrict  the  President  to  a  single  term. 

H.J.  Res.  498.  June  10.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Disapproves  the  sale  of  a  landing  ship 
to  Ecuador. 

HJ.  Res.  499.  June  11,  1975.  Appropria- 
tions. Makes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  for  certain  governmental  agencies 
and  departments. 

H.J.  Res.  500.  June  11,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means.  .Amends 
tiie  Fisberman's  Protection  Act  of  1967  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all  foreign 
eutenmses  engaged  in  commercial  whaling. 

HJ.  Res.  501.  June  11,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  ( 1 )  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tule  Elk  National  WUdlife 
Refoee:  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral-State management  program  for  the  con- 
servation, protectlQii.  and  enhancement  of 
tule  elk  and  other  species.  Deems  the  tule 
elk  to  be  a  species  threatened  with  extinc- 
tioa.  for  purposes  of  tbe  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

HJ.  Res.  602.  June  11,  1975.  International 
RelaUons.  Urges  the  President  to  direct  the 
United  States  repreaentAtlve  to  the  United 
Nations  to  call  upon  that  body  to  request  full 
respect  for  the  clvU  rights  of  the  jieople 
of  Northern  Ireland  and  to  request  an  elec- 
tion be  held  in  Ireland  to  determine  the 
question  ol  unificatioa  of  North  and  South. 
Dtecontlnues  military  aid  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  Is  related  to  activities  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  Is  not  related  to  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  commitments. 
HJ.  Ees.  603.  June  11.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
requiring  representaUon  of  the  District  of 
Coltmabia  In  the  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  604.  June  11,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  September  8  of  each  year  as 
"National  Cancer  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  505.  June  12,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Fisherman's  Protection  Act  of  1967  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
place  an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all  for- 
eign enterprises  engag«Kl  in  commercial 
whaling. 

HJ.  Res.  606.  June  12, 1B75.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  to  de- 
clare tJie  week  which  Includes  Thanksgiving 
Dr7  «e  'Tfatiooal  Family  Week." 

HJ.  Res.  507.  June  12.  1075.  Post  OOco 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  "Hie  Stars  and 
Stripes  lYaeier"   as  the  national   march. 

HJ.  Bea.  B0«.  June  12,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Serrloe.  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning the  first  Sunday  after  tbe  first  Monday 
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In  August,  1975,  as  "National  Waitress  and 
Walter  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  509.  June  12, 1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Etesignates  May  8  of  each  year 
as  "Harry  S.  Trunwn  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  510.  June  18,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Urges  tl»e  PresMent  to  direct  the 
United  States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  to  call  Tipon  that  body  to  request 
full  respect  for  tbe  civil  rights  of  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland  and  to  request  an  elec- 
tion be  held  in  Ireland  to  determine  ttie 
question  at  unification  of  North  and  Soath. 

Dlscontaiues  military  aid  to  the  United 
liingdom  which  is  related  to  activities  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  Is  not  related  to  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  commitments. 

HJ.  Res.  511.  June  18,  1975.  I>06t  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Designates  June  24  of  each 
year  as  "Puerto  Rican  Day." 

HJ.  Res.  512.  Jime  IS.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Disapproves  tbe  sale  of  three  dteeel- 
powered  submarines  to  Irsu. 

H.J.  Res.  613.  June  16.  1975.  Mei chant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Aulliorlzes  (1)  the 
establishment  of  tbe  Tule  Elk  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  end  (2)  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal-State  Management  program  for  tbe 
conservation,  protection,  and  enhancement 
of  tule  elk  and  other  species.  Deems  the  tule 
elk  to  be  a  species  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, for  purposes  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fiuid  Act  of  1965. 

HJ.  Res.  514.  June  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Establishes  a  National  Commlssioa  on 
Social  Sectu-lty  to  study  and  to  submit  rec- 
cmntendatlons  fcr  the  Improvement  of  the 
Social  Security  prc^am. 

HJ.  Res.  515.  June  17.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
po.ses  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
exempt  State  financial  assistance  to  a  reli- 
giously afiiUated  school  from  the  First 
Amendment  prohlhitlou  regarding  establish- 
ment of  reUgion. 

HJ.  Res.  516.  June  18.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Abolishes  the  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  participants  in  the  Allen  J.  Ellender 
FeUowship  program  for  disadvantaged  school 
children. 

H.J.  Res.  517.  June  18,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning on  AprU  30th  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  518.  Jime  IS.  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
to  Investigate  (1)  certain  subversive  activ- 
ities; (2)  organizations  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States  by  unlawful 
means;  (3)  organizations  which  oppose  or 
obstruct  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
government  by  unlawful  means;  and  (4) 
other  questions  relating  to  Internal  security. 
H.J.  Res.  519.  June  19.  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
George  Washington  posthumously  to  the 
grade  of  general  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States,  a  post  created  by  this  resolution. 

HJ.  Res.  520.  Jtme  19.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of 
biological  development  re^rdlejss  of  age,  Mi- 
nes, or  Incapacity.  Allows  medical  procedures 
required  to  prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
mother. 

HJ.  Res.  521.  June  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poees  an  amendment  to  the  Oooetitnttoa  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  popular  eleetiao  of  the 
President  and  Vice  I^eaMent  of  t*!€  United 
States. 

H.J.  Res.  SM.  Jtme  W.  1975.  ^.terebant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Authori2ies  (I)  the 
establishment  of  tfee  Tnle  «k  national  WUd- 
life Refuge  and  (2)  tlie  estabUshment  at  a 
Federal-State  Managecaent  program  for  the 
eonaerv-aXlon,  protection,  and  ecUianoeiBent 
of  tule  elk  and  other  species.  Deems  tbe  tale 
elk  to  be  a  epedee  tfaraatened  vttb  extlnc- 
tiaa,  tat  purposes  of  the  I^nd  aod  Water 
Conserratjon  Fund  Act  of  1»6S. 


HJ.  Res.  523.  Jtme  19.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Oonstlttrtlon  to 
prohibit  attendance  ssslgmnents  to  public 
scbools  on  the  baste  of  race  or  color. 

H.J.  Res.  524.  June  ».  1975.  Ansaed  Serv- 
ices. XXsapproves  the  loan  of  8  landing  craft 
to  Panama. 

HJ.  Res.  525.  June  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  tlM  Oanstitutloa 
(1)  to  extend  the  rights  of  due  proceae  and 
equal  protection  to  persons  from  the  moment 
of  conception;  and  (2)  to  prohibit  depriving 
a  person  of  life  on  account  ol  age.  Illness,  or 
Incapacity. 

HJ.  Res.  526.  June  28,  1975.  Judkrltiry. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Oonsttttttlon 
to  repeal  Section  2  of  the  25th  Amendment 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  notnlnate 
a  Vice  President  when  a  vacancy  occtrrs  lu 
that  office. 

H.J.  Res.  527.  June  24,  1975.  Judldary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  tbe  Ooustttu- 
tlon  to  give  to  the  States  the  power  to  regu- 
late or  forbid  the  voluntary  termination  of 
pregnancy. 

H  J.  Res.  528.  June  24,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  Insure  the  contlntied  military  rlaWltty  of 
Israel  through  certain  foreign  mlUtary  credit 
sales. 

HJ.  Res.  529.  June  25, 197S.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
specify  that  the  veto  of  a  nonelected  Presi- 
dent may  be  overridden  by  60  percent  of 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  530.  June  25,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  deslgante  the 
second  full  week  in  October  of  each  year  as 
"National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observ- 
ance Week". 

HJ.  Res.  531.  June  26.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constlttttlon 
limiting  appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
revenues,  except  during  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

HJ.  Res.  632.  June  26.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civn  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  the  fourth  Sunday  In  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  as  "National  Good  Neigh- 
bor Day". 

HJ.  Res.  633.  Jtme  28,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  renounce  tlie  first  tise  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

HJ.  Res.  634.  June  26.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  renoimce  the  first  use  of  nnclear 
weapons. 

HJ.  Res.  535.  June  26,  1S75.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  renounce  tbe  first  u.-e  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

HJ.  Res.  536.  Jtme  26.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  policy  of  the 
Uzxlted  States  to  renormce  the  first  use  of 
uticJear  weapons. 

HJ.  Res.  537.  Jime  26,  1S75.  Education  and 
Labor.  Abolishes  tbe  limitations  on  the  ntun- 
ber  of  participants  In  the  Allen  J.  zaiender 
Fellowship  program  for  disadvantaged  school 
children. 

HJ.  Res.  538.  June  20.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Abolishes  the  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  partlcipante  in  the  Allen  J.  EUeader 
Felloa'siiij)  prc^-am  for  disadvantaged  school 
cbiidrea. 

H.J.  Res.  539.  July  a.  197,5.  ilerchnt  Mailne 
aud  Fleberies:  Ways  and  Ueaoa.  AmetKls  the 
Fisberman's  Protective  Act  ol  l£67  to  dii«ct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place  an 
embargo  on  the  products  of  t^ik  foreign  en- 
terprises engaged  La  ccouiuerclal  wbaliug. 

HJ.  Res.  540.  July  8,  1975.  Judiciary;  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Servlae.  Beqvlres  tte  Amer- 
ican Revotution  BicentecuUsi  AdiBiui6tra- 
tlon  to  establish  a  committee  to  report  to  tbe 
Oocgresa  ways  to  significantly  oonuBcaiarate 
our  Nation's  Blcenteanial. 

HJ.  Res.  541.  July  8.  1975.  JudlclArj-.  Pro- 
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poses  an  amendment  to  the  Cons 
permit  the  States  to  allow,  regulate, 
hlblt  the  practice  of  abortion. 

H.J.  Res.  542.  July  9,  1975.  Post 
Civil    Service.    Authorizes   the 
designate  the  fourth  Sunday  iu 
of   each   year   as    "National   Coc>d 
Day". 

H.J.  Res.  543.  July  9.  1975.  Post 
CivU  Service.  Requests  the 
Clare  the  week  which  includes 
Day  as  "National  Family  Week.". 

H.J.  Res.  544.  July  9,  1975.  Post 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the 
Clare  the  weelt  which  includes 
Day  as  "National  Family  Week". 

H.J.  Res.  545.  July  9.  1975.  Post 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the 
Clare  the  weelt  which  includes 
Day  as  "National  Family  Week". 

H.J.  Res.  646  July  9.  1975.  Post 
Civil  Service.  Designates  "Keep 
Free"  as  the  bicentennial  song. 

HJ.  Res.   547.  July  9,   1975.   Ii- 
Insular  Affairs.  Approves  the 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  oi  th( 
Mariana  Islands  In  Political  Uuiot 
United  Stated  of  America".  Stts 
Covenant. 

H.J.  Res.  548.  July  10.  1975   Honke 
Istratlon.  Authorizes  a  contributi  )n 
Western  American  Skisport  Museijm 
Ridge.  California,  for  a  moi'umeut 
"Snowshoe"  Thomoson. 

H.J.  Res.  549.  July  10.  1975 
Insular  Affairs.  Approves  the 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Uniot 
United  States  of  America".  Sets 
Covenant. 

HJ.  Res.  650.  JiUy  10,  1975.  In 
Insular  Affairs.  Approves  the 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  in  Political  TTnlor 
United  States  of  America".  Sets 
Covenant. 

H.J.  Res.   551.  July   10,   1975. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult 
Commodity  F^itures  Trading 
prepare  reports  to  Congress  with 
the    Immediate    and    long-range 
effects  In  the  United  States  of 
wheat  and  of  wheat  flour  which  hai' 
might  have  been  made  by  prlvati ' 
In  the  United  States  to  the  Union 
Socialist  Republics  during  the  Isiat 
of  1975. 

HJ.  Res.  552.  July  10,  1975. 
Relations.  Exempts  the  period  of 
September  3,  1975  from  inclusion 
calendar-day  deadline  for 
approval  of  the  sale  of  a  defense 
service  under  the  Foreign  Military 

HJ.  Res.  653.  July   11,   1975. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Commodity  Futures  Trading 
prepare  reports  to  Congress  with 
the    Immediate    and    long-range 
effects  In  the  United  States  of 
wheat  and  of  wheat  flour  which  h 
might  have  been  made  by  private 
the  United  States  to  the  Union 
Socialist  Republics  during  the  last 
of  1975. 

HJ.   Res.   654.  July   11,    1975 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  anc 
the  President  to  designate  Janua^ 
as  "Haym  Salomon  Day". 

HJ.  Res.  665.  July  11,  1975  Armeti 
Disapproves  the  loan  of  3  landin ; 
Panama. 

HJ.  Res.  656.  July  11, 1975.  Armeti 
Disapproves  the  loan  of  3  landin; 
Panama. 

H.J.  Res.  657.  July  11.  1975.  Armed 
Disapproves  the  loan  of  3  landin; 
Panama. 

HJ.  Res.  558.  July  11,  1975.  ArmeA 
Disapproves  the  loan  of  3  landin ; 
Pananuu 

HJ.  Res.  669.  July  11.  1&75. 
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itntion  to     Opevatlon.s.   Declares   It   the   policy   of   the 
,  or  pro-     United  States  to  encourage,  develop,  and  Im- 
plement policies  to  stabilize  the  population 
Office  and     of  the  United  States. 
Prfesldent   to         HJ.  Res.  560.  July  14,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
September     rency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Defense  Pro- 
Neighbor     ductlon  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  to  thfe  National  Commission 
Office  and     on  Supplies  and  Shortages  additional  non- 
to  de-     voting  ex  officio  members  from  agencies  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  areas  being  considered 
by  the  Comml.s.slon. 

Extends  the  operation  period  for  the  Na- 
tional Commis.sion  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
at^es. 

HJ.  Res.  561.  July  14,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Ch^ll  Service;  Science  and  Technology.  Desig- 
nates November  26.  1975,  as  "Elnergy  Day". 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  the  Federni 
Energy  Administration  to  prepare  a  report 
on  energy  consumption  levels  and  savine-> 
through  the  use  of  conservation  measures. 

H  J.  Res.  562.  July  16,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  beginnlnt; 
with  the  3rd  Monday  In  February  of  eacli 
year  as  "National  Patriotism  Week". 

HJ.  Res.  563.  July  16,  1975,  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  to  cancel  deporta- 
tion proceedings  and  to  record  certain  aliens 
lawful  admission  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence. 

HJ.  Res.  664.  July  16.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  to  desi^f- 
nate  the  4th  Sunday  in  November  of  eacii 
year  as  "National  Grandparents'  Day". 

HJ.  Res.  565.  July  16.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
permit  the  States  to  allow,  regulate,  or  pro- 
hiiilt  the  practice  of  abortion. 

HJ.  Res.  566.  July  18,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of  bio- 
logical development  regardless  of  age,  illness, 
or  Incapacity.  Allows  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
mother. 

H.J.  Res.  567.  July  16.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of  bio- 
logical development  regardless  of  age,  illness, 
or  Incapacity.  Allows  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
mother. 

HJ.  Res.  668.  JiUy  16,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of  bio- 
logical development  regardless  of  age.  Illness, 
or  Incapacity.  Allows  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
mother. 

HJ.  Res.  569.  July  16,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  Congress 
to  adept  a  Resolution  of  No  Confidence  In 
the  Presidence  which  would  result  in  a  special 
Presidential  election. 

H.J.  Res.  570.  July  17.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Designates  December  26  through 
December  31  of  each  year  as  "Blood  Donor 
Week". 

HJ.  Res.  571.  July  17.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  September  14,  1975,  as  "National 
Saint  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  572.  July  17,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
vises rules  and  customs  pertaining  to  the 
display  and  use  of  the  United  States  flag. 

HJ.  Res.  573.  July  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  August  26  as 
"Women's  Equality  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  574.  July  18,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  place  an  embargo  en  the  products  of  all 
foreign  enterprises  engaged  In  commercial 
O^vernmeut     whaling. 
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H.J.  Res.  575.  July  18,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  renounce  the  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

H.J.  Res.  576.  July  18,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  an  historical  easemenc 
on  the  property  of  the  Scott-Grant  House 
in  the  Georgetov.u  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  insure  the  preservation  of  such 
properly. 

H.J.  Res,  577.  July  21,  197-0.  Aimed  Services. 
Disapproves  the  sale  of  a  landing  ship  to 
EcuadDr. 

HJ.  Res.  578.  July  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
Che  United  States  to  create  a  ceremonial  head 
of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the 
Chief  of  State. 

HJ.  Res.  579.  July  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  designate  January  6.  1976,  as 
"Hayra  Salomon  Day". 

H  J.  Res.  580.  July  22.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests  tlie 
President  to  designate  January  6,  1976,  as 
"HajTn  Salomon  Day". 

H.J.  Re.'?.  581.  July  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Reqviests  the  President  to  de- 
clare the  week  which  Includes  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  as  "National  Family  Week". 

HJ.  Res.  582.  July  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  tlie  President  to 
proclaim  January  17,  1976,  as  "National  Vol- 
unteer Firemen  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  583.  July  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects tlie  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate  the  manufactiu-e,  mar- 
keting, and  sale  of  replacement  home  can- 
ning lids  with  rei-pect  to  possible  antltrus' 
violations. 

H.J.  Res.  584.  Jixly  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
permit  tlie  States  to  allow,  regulate,  or  pro- 
hibit the  practice  of  abortion. 

H.J.  Res.  585.  July  23,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  September  14,  1975,  as  "National 
Saint  EUabeth  Ann  Seton  Day". 

HJ.  Res.  586.  July  23.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  September  14.  1975,  as  "National 
Saint  Elizabeth  Ann  eSton  Day". 

HJ.  Res.  687.  July  24,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  September  14,  1975,  as  "National 
Saint  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  588.  July  24,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  that  not  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  food  assistance,  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974,  be  given  to  countries 
designated  by  the  United  Nations  as  "Most 
Seriously  Affected".  Sets  forth  priority  cate- 
gories for  such  assistance. 

H.J.  Res.  589.  July  25,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Calls  upon  the  Department  of 
State  to  request  tlie  Helsinki  Conference  to 
adopt  a  resolution  calling  for  free  elections 
In  Portugal  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
supervise  such  elections. 

H.J.  Res.  590.  July  25.  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  Investigate  the  manufacture,  mar- 
keting, and  sale  of  replacement  home  can- 
ning lids  with  respect  to  possible  antitrust 
violations. 

H.J.  Res.  591.  July  28.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever"  as  the  national  march. 

H.J.  Res.  592.  July  28.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  Illumination  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  and  the  Jefferson  Memorial  al) 
night  during  1976. 

HJ.  Res.  593.  July  28.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  October  26  of  each  year  "National 
Solar  Energy  Day". 

HJ.  Res.  694.  July  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  Dl- 
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rects  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  Investigate  the  manufacture,  mar- 
keting, and  sale  of  replacement  home  can- 
ning lids  with  respect  to  possible  antitrust 
violations. 

HJ.  Res.  695.  Jtfly  28,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  4th  Saturday  of  each  Septem- 
ber, •Rational  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day". 

H  J.  Res.  596.  July  29. 1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  Oia  President  to  appoint  George 
Wa/^Mneton  posthumously  to  the  grade  of 
General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
a  post  created  by  this  resolution. 

H.J.  Res.  B97.  July  29.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  September  14.  1975,  as  "National 
Balnt  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Day". 

H.J.  Re«.  698,  JtUy  29,  lfl75.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  Investigate  the  manufacture,  mar- 
keting, and  sale  of  r^ilacement  home  can- 
ning lids  wUh  resftect  to  possible  antitrust 
vlolatloDS. 

H.J.  Res.  69fl.  JxUy  30,  1975.  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  on  the  first 
Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday  In  January 
of  each  year  as  "National  Ski  Week". 

HJ.  Res.  600.  July  30,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  Janiuu^  6, 1976,  as 
"Haym  Saloimon  Day". 

HJ.  aes.  aoi.  July  30.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  Amendment  to  the  Constltutlou  to 
estebJi&h  a  new  procedure  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

HJ.  Bee.  601.  July  30,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  the  rights  of  due  procese  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of  bio- 
logical development.  regardle;:>s  of  age,  iU- 
ness.  or  incapacity.  Allows  medical  prooe- 
dures  required  to  prevent  the  death  of  a 
pregnant  mother. 

HJ.  Res.  603.  July  30,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  ConstltutloQ  re- 
quiring representation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  Congress. 

HJ.  Bes.  604.  July  31,  1975.  Post  Office  end 
CivU  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
rif6lenat.e  September  14,  1^75.  a&  "National 
£aint  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Day". 

HJ.  Res.  60S.  July  31.  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Pl&herman'i  Protective  Act  of  1967  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place  an 
embargo  ou  the  products  of  all  foreign  enter- 
prises engaged  Ln  cooimercLal  whaling. 

HJ.  fies.  608.  July  31,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Eetablishes  a  delegation  to  orga- 
nize and  participate  lu  a  convention  of  simi- 
lar delegations  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  par- 
lUuaentMy  democracies  to  explore  the  pos- 
siblUty  of  agreement  upon  a  declaration  that 
It  is  the  goal  of  theii-  peoples  to  tran^orni 
their  present  relationship  Into  a  more  effec- 
tive unity  baaed  on  federal  or  other  demo- 
cra4.ic  principles. 

HJ.  Res.  607.  July  31,  1975.  International 
Belatioua.  Establishes  a  delegation  to  orga- 
nize and  participate  in  a  convention  of  simi- 
lar delegations  <^  North  Atlantic  Treaty  par- 
liamentary democracies  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  agreement  upon  a  declaration  that 
it  is  the  goal  of  their  peoples  to  transform 
tJielr  preiient  relationship  Into  a  more  effec- 
tive unity  based  ou  federal  or  other  demo- 
cratic principles. 

H.J.  Res.  608.  July  31.  1975.  Internationa! 
Relations.  £Utabllsbes  a  delegation  to  orga- 
nize and  participate  iu  a  convention  of  simi- 
lar delegations  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  par- 
liamentary democracies  to  explore  the  poe- 
aibiUty  of  agreement  upon  a  declaration  that 
it  is  the  goal  at  Mutir  peoples  to  transform 
their  present  relation.shlp  into  a  more  effec- 
tive unity  based  ou  fedend  or  other  detiio- 
cratic  principles. 

H.J.  Res.  609.  July  31,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Establishe.s  a  delegaiiou  to  orga- 


nize and  participate  In  a  convention  of  simi- 
lar delegations  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  par- 
liamentary democracies  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility oT  agreement  upon  a  declaration  that 
It  Is  the  goal  of  their  peoples  to  tran^orm 
their  present  relationship  Into  a  more  effec- 
tive \inlty  hased  on  federal  or  other  demo- 
cratic principles. 

H.J.  Res.  filO.  July  31.  1975.  IntematUmal 
Relations.  Estahllahes  a  delegation  to  orga- 
nize and  participate  In  a  convention  of  simi- 
lar delegations  oT  North  Atlantic  Treaty  par- 
llamentaiy  democracies  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  agreement  upon  a  declaration  tliat 
it  Is  the  goal  of  their  peoples  to  transform 
their  present  relationship  Into  a  more  effec- 
tive unity  based  on  federal  or  other  demo- 
cratic principles. 

H.J.  Res.  611.  July  31.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  sqaare 
ri^jice  as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the 
United  States. 

HJ.  Res.  £12.  July  31.  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  ol  the  United 
States  to  investigate  the  manufacture,  mar- 
ketiug.  and  aaie  of  repiacement  hon^  can- 
ning lid«  with  respect  to  possUjJe  antitruct 
vlolatlona. 

HJ.  Res.  C13.  July  31,  1975.  Post  OAce  and 
Clvii  Service.  Requeus  the  Pr«aldent  to 
designate  September  17  of  each  year  as 
"Constitution  Day". 

HJ.  Res.  «14.  July  tx.  1975.  Post  Oftoe  and 
CivU  Serrioe.  De^ignatec  I>eoeml>er  IS  of  each 
year  as  "Btii  oi  Righ^^  Day". 

H.J.  Be£.  615.  July  81.  1B7S.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
posci  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution 
<1)  to  alter  the  term  of  offioe  of  iiae  Presi- 
dent aad  Viae  Presieieat  to  «  ]«ara;  and  <2) 
to  rescrict  the  President  to  a  si:igje  ter^. 

HJ.  Res.  «16.  August  I,  193S.  Judldaiy. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  Uie  Oonatltudan 
to  protiibit  the  expenditures  ol  the  Go'»ern- 
ment  tram  exceeding  its  revenues  during  any 
liscai  fear,  except  m  time  of  war  or  eoononHc 
emeTigei^CT  declared  toy  Gongrens. 

HJ.  B«5.  617.  August  1,  1«75.  JudKiary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution 
lo  allow  the  President  an  item  veto  tn  appro- 
priation legisiatioai. 

HJ.  Bes.  ea&  August  1.  1975.  Interna- 
UoomX  Sielattimt.  Oedares  it  the  poUcy  ot  the 
UnlDed  States  to  renounce  tbe  first  iise  of 
niKdear  ««apona,  aad  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  eflbrts  of  tlie  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unioii  to  achieve  counterfcsve  eapaidty. 

HJ.  Bes.  619.  Angust  1.  1975.  Intxma- 
tional  Belations.  Calls  for  pubUe  iMiarti^B  by 
the  Senate  Foreig^n  Belations  Oanmittee  and 
the  House  ol  BepresentatiA'es  Intematlanal 
Belations  Committee  on  the  Bortugnese 
c.-lste. 

Calls  upon  tiie  Unloa  of  SovM.  SoctellEt 
Bepublies  to  tenmaate  its  active  support  of 
Portuguese  OominuiilstB. 

Calls  opoa  the  Department  of  8taie  to 
proclaim  the  right  of  the  Portuguese  pea(]le 
to  free  elections. 

HJ.  Bee.  eao.  August  1,  1075.  Interna- 
tionaJ  Relmiians.  Declares  It  tlie  poUcy  al  tbe 
United  States  to  itsaouwx  tbe  flrst  OEe  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

HJ.  Res.  621.  August  1,  1S7S.  PubUc  Wtorks 
and  Tran^KirtaUon.  Anthorljdes  acceptance 
or  appropriation  of  fumte  for  esUOjllshmeat 
of  equlpmeat  aod  other  facii:Ues  for  sound 
and  light  performaace  on  the  east  front  of 
the  United  States  Capitol. 

H  J.  Bes.  822.  August  1,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Designa-ies  AprU  8.  1975.  as 
"National  FVxtd  Day". 

HJ.  Bes.  623.  August  1.  1975.  Ftost  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  tbe  4Lh  Saturday  of  each  Sep- 
tember "National  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day". 
HJ.  Bes.  624  August  1.  197S.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  otf  the  United 
States  to  Investigate  tbe  manufuctura.  mar- 
keting, and  sale  of  replacement  home  can- 
ning Uds  with  respect  to  possible  antitrust 
violations. 


H.  Con.  Res.  281.  May  14,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
benelltd  ior  unemployed  indlvldnals,  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployroent  Comperwa- 
tlon  Act  of  1974  and  the  Emeisener  Jobs  and 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  be 
extended  under  certain  economic  conditions. 
H.  Con.  Res.  282.  May  15,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Sets  forth  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  ou  United  States  policy  towards  the 
nations  of  Z.atln  America  and  the  Caribbean 
tt-ith  respect  to  general  principles,  human 
rights,  economic  fiuctuatlona  and  disrup- 
tions, economic  sanctions,  military  assist- 
ance, development  finance,  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment, science  and  technology,  and  cul- 
tural exchange. 

H.  Con.  Res.  283.  May  15,  1975.  Public 
Worlcs  and  Tran^ortatlon.  Declares  It  the 
sense  of  Congress  (1)  that  certain  public 
buildings  be  surveyed  for  architectural  bar- 
riers to  the  handicapped,  {2)  that  such  bar- 
riers be  removed,  and  (3)  that  other  govern- 
mental units  be  urged  to  take  similar  action. 
H.  Con.  Bes.  284.  May  15. 197S. Puhhc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Declares  It  the  sense 
Congress  (1)  that  certain  public  buildings 
be  surveyed  for  architectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped.  (2)  that  such  harriers  be  re- 
moved, and  (3)  that  other  govemmeutal 
units  he  lu-ged  to  take  similar  action. 

H.  Ooo.  Res.  285.  May  19. 1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportatlooi.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  <1>  that  certain  public  buildlitgs 
be  surveyed  for  architectural  barriers  to  ti^ 
handicapped,  {2}  that  such  bairleis  be  re- 
xiMved.  and  ^3)  that  other  governmeuial 
UA'tb  be  urged  to  take  simiLar  action. 

H.  Cou.  Bes.  286.  May  10.  1975.  luteiua- 
tional  Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Cougrchs  Lhat  (I)  the  United  Staes  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Securitv  Confere:ice 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia, Liatvia,  and  Lithuania  by  tbe  Soviet 
Union;  and  <2)  it  should  remain  tbe  policy 
of  the  United  States  iiot  to  recognlae  Midi 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Bes.  387.  May  20,  1B75.  Ways  and 
Means  Declares  it  the  sense  ol  Congress 
tliat  Federal  income  tax  forms  be  aimpUaed 
and  that  State  and  local  income  tax  Lotxas 
be  modeled  on  the  Federal  forms. 

H.  Con.  Rea  28a.  May  20.  1975.  laieriM- 
tiooal  Belations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  Slater  thixM^^h  tiie 
DepsrtBieut  of  the  Treasury,  shsii  require 
the  repayment  of  longsta^iding  debts  ol  a 
delinquent  nature  by  fotelgn  countries. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289.  May  21.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Belations.  Conflnaa  tiie  coaunltBient 
of  tbe  United  States  to  ti^  North  AUai^Uc 
Treaty  Organisation. 

H.  Ooii.  Res.  aoo.  Uay  ai.  197£.  Ways  aud 
Means.  Declares  it  tbe  eeuee  of  Coi^^reas 
that  Federal  itkoooK  tax  forms  be  simplited 
and  that  State  aiW  local  lucooe  tax  forms 
be  otodeled  on  the  Federal  fbrms. 

H.  Cou.  Bes.  291.  KUy  22.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Extends  tbe  oougratuia- 
tlous  of  CaugreM  to  Je«ui  Monnet  for  hi.-: 
efforts  to  furtber  European  unity. 

H.  Coo.  Bea.  282.  June  3.  I£75.  Judlciar}-. 
Eatat>UEhes  a  Joint  Ootamittae  on  Arrasi;e- 
meutc  lor  tiie  Commeoaoration  of  tbe  Bl- 
centeuiilal  of  the  United  SCntes  of  America. 
H.  Con.  Res.  298.  Jtme  3.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Belatlon.^.  Declares  it  the  sense  oi 
Congress  that  (I)  tbe  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Secitrlty  Conference 
should  cot  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  <2)  It  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognlee  such 
annexation. 

H.  Cou.  Res.  294.  June  3,  1975.  Incerior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Urges  tbe  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  revise  regulations  tot  the  com- 
mercial and  uncommercial  use  ot  the  Colo- 
rado River  thnongb  the  Qrtuad  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  to  insure  equitable  allocation  of 
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iise  between  commercial  and  none  ^mmerclal 
users. 

B.  Con.  Rea  399.  June  4,  igr76.  Rules. 
EstabUabes  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Energy  (1)  to  study  the  development, 
U3e,  and  control  of  all  fc^ms  of  eiergy;  (2) 
to  examine  proposed  energy  leglslitlon;  and 
(3)  to  review  executive  agency  iioUcles  on 
energy.  Defines  the  Jiu-isdictlon  ol  the  com- 
mittee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298.  June  5,  1973,  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  Stales  delega- 
tion to  the  E\iropean  Sectulty  (Jonferenc© 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  {of  Estonia 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Sovl&t  Union; 
and  (3)  It  should  remain  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  recognize  sue  i  annexa- 
tion. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297.  June  5,  1975  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  (1)  convene  the 
National  Security  Council  to  develop  a 
.strategy  to  combat  opiimi  8mug|llng,  and 
(2)  suspend  all  foreign  assistance  %o  Turkey 
until  such  government  places  ade<;uate  con- 
trols on  the  production  and  proiessmg  of 
narcotic  drugs  to  prevent  them  fr  >m  enter- 
ing the  United  States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298.  June  6.  1975.  *ost  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  It  th<  sense  of 
Congress  that  a  special  postage  stamp  be 
issued  conunemoratlng  200  years  ct  free  en- 
terprise In  the  United  States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  June  6,  1975]  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Conference 
shovild  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Est- 
onia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  t  tie  Soviet 
Union;  and  (2)  it  should  remain  he  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recogfiize  such 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  300.  June  6,   1975J  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Urges  the  Presidi  nt  to  re 
quest  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Valentyn 
Moroz  and  Leonid  Plyushch  from  qrison  and 
allow  them  to  emigrate. 

H.  Con.  Ree.  301.  June  10,  1975 J  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses,  as  the  sense  of 
the  Congress,  full  support  for  th(  goals  of 
International  Women's  Year 

H.  Con.  Res.  302.  June  10,  1973J  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses,  as  the  sense  of 
the  Congress,  full  support  for  th(  goals  of 
International  Women's  Year. 

H.  Con.  Res.  303.  June  10.  19'15.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses,  as  th  ^  sense  of 
the  Congress,  full  support  for  th<  goals  of 
International  Women's  Year 

H.  Con.  Res.  304.  June  11,  191 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Rec  [>mmends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportat  on  reach 
an  agreement  with  Industry  on  a 
would  result  in  increased  passive 
usage  on  the  road  and  defer  a  call 
making   with   respect   to  passive  i  estraints. 

H.  Con.  Res.  305.  June  11,  1975.  I  ouae  Ad 
ministration.  Directs  the  prmting  qf  500  ad 
dltional  copies  of  the  committee 
titled.  "Court  Proceedings  and  Afctlons  of 
Vital  Interest  to  the  Congress,  Fin  kl  Report 
on  the  83rd  Congress,  December  11  74. 

H.  Con.  Res.  306.  June  12,  1975 
tional  Relations.  Expresses,  as  the 
ihe  Congress,  full  support  for  ih« 
Interna  tional  Women's  Year 

H.  Con.  Res.  307.  June  12,  19l5.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Bee  ^mmends 

on  reach 


ihac  the  Secretary  of  Transportat 
an  agreement  with  Industry  on  a  fclan  that 
would  result  in  Increased  passive  restraint 
usage  on  the  road  and  defer  a  call  for  rule- 
iiuiklug  with  respect  to  passive  reh  tramts. 

H.  Con.  Res.  308.  June  16,  1975  Interior 
;uid  Insular  Affairs.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  granting  of  ofi  shore  oil 
leases  by  the  Department  of  Interlo  •  be  post 
ooned  pending  management  legih  atlon  by 
Congress  and  the  States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  June  17,  1975.  Intema- 


5.   Inter- 


}lan  that 
restraint 
for  rule- 


Interna- 
sense  of 
goals  of 


tional  Relations.  Expresses,  aa  the  sense  of 
the  Congress,  full  support  for  the  goals  of 
International  Women's  Year. 

H.  Con.  Res.  310.  June  17,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Disapproves  certain  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  respect  to  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  educational  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

H.  Con.  Res.  311.  June  17,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Disapproves  certain  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  respect  to  sex  discrimi- 
nation In  educational  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

H.  Con.  Res.  312.  June  17,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  Congressional 
disapproval  of  the  obligation  of  Middle  East 
special  requirements  funds  for  certain  proj- 
ects In  Syria. 

H.  Con.  Res.  313.  June  18,  1975.  Rules.  Es- 
tablishes a  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Information  and  Intelligence  to  study:  (1) 
each  information   and   Intelligence  agency; 

(2)  the  relationships  between  these  agencies 
and    corporations    with    operations    abroad; 

(3)  the  problems  of  these  agencies;  and  (4) 
their  Impact  on  national  security.  Defines 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  314.  June  18,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union :  and  (2)  it  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  313.  Jime  18,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Urges  the  President  to  re- 
quest the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Valentyn 
Moroz  and  Leonid  Pljrushch  from  prison  and 
allow  them  to  emigrate. 

H.  Con.  Res.  316.  June  18,  1975.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  granting  of  offshore  oil 
leases  by  the  Department  of  Interior  be  post- 
poned pending  management  legislation  by 
Congress  and  the  States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  317.  June  19,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Disapproves  certain  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  respect  to  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  educational  programs  and  activities. 

H.  Con.  Res.  318.  June  19.  1975.  Rules. 
Creates  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Energy 
to  review  proposed  energy  legislation,  and  to 
develop  legislation  designed  to  make  the 
United  States  self-sufficient  with  respect  to 
the  development,  use.  and  control  of  all 
forms  of  energy  within  20  years. 

H.  Con.  Res.  319.  June  19,  1975.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Urges  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  revise  regulations  for  the  com- 
mercial and  noncommercial  use  of  the  Co- 
lorado River  through  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  to  insure  equitable  allocation  of 
use  between  commercial  and  noncommercial 
users. 

H.  Con.  Res.  320.  June  20.  1975.  Rules.  Spec- 
ifies a  period  of  adjournment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  July  3  to  July  8, 
1975. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321.  June  20.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  take  certain  steps 
in  an  effort  to  secxu'e  freedom  of  religious 
worship  within  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

H.  Con.  Res.  322.  June  24,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  to  procure  a  statue  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  place  it  in  the  Capitol. 

H.  Con.  Res.  323.  June  24,  1975.  Public 
Works  and  Tran.sportatlon.  Requests  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  grant  financial 
assistance  to  Alaska  for  repairing  and  rscon- 
strtictlng  highways  damaged  by  traffic  re- 
sulting from  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

H.  Con.  Res.  324.  June  2.";,  1975.  Specifies 


periods  of  adjournment  and  interim  proce- 
dures for  the  Houses  of  Congress  beginning 
June  26  and  37. 1976. 

H,  Con.  Res.  325.  June  25,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that:  (1)  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Exiropean  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
(2)  it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  328.  June  26,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
most-favored-nation  status  be  extended  to 
Romania  upon  the  President's  certification 
of  assurances  by  Romania  with  respect  to 

(1)  the  situation  of  certato  minorities  in 
that  country;  and  (2)  the  emigration  of  Im- 
mediate relatives  of  American  citizens. 

H.  Con.  Res.  327.  Jime  26,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  (1)  com- 
ply with  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  and  (2)  that  the  United  States 
facilitate  Justice  and  equality  for  residents 
of  South  Africa  and  cease  support  for  such 
coimtry  until  apartheid  is  abolished.  En- 
dorses the  objectives  of  the  Dar  Es  Salaam 
Declaration  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity.  Calls  upon  the  President  to  support 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 366. 

H.  Con.  Res.  328.  June  8,  1975.  Internation- 
al Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that:  (1)  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Evuropeau  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(2)  it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  329.  June  8,  1975.  Educatio.i 
and  Labor.  Disapproves  certain  regulations  ol 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  sex  dlscrlmmatioii 
\i\  educational  programs  and  activities. 

H.  Con.  Res.  330.  June  8,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Disapproves  certain  regrulations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  sex  discrimination 
In  educational  programs  and  activities. 

H.  Con.  Res.  331.  June  8,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Urges  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  revise  regulations  for  the  commercial 
and  noncommercial  use  of  the  Colorado  River 
through  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  to 
insure  equitable  allocation  of  use  between 
commercial  and  noncommercial  users. 

H.  Con.  Res.  332.  June  9,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congres.s 
that  the  President  should  call  upon  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit 
Dlna  Roltkop  Podrlachlk's  son  Url.  as  well  as 
other  Soviet  Jews,  to  emigrate  to  the  coimtry 
of  their  choice. 

H.  Con.  Res.  333.  July  9,  1975.  Rules. 
Creates  a  Select  Joint  Committee  on  Service- 
men Missing  In  Action  (1)  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  problem  of  those  service- 
men missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 
(2)  to  determine  whether  a  need  exists  for 
additional  international  inspection  teams  to 
ascertain  whether  there  are  servicemen  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Con.  Res.  334.  July  10.  1975.  Judiciary 
Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  appoint  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor and  have  a  grand  Jury  empaneled  to  in- 
vestigate possible  violations  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts  by  certain  oil  and 
gas  companies. 

H.  Con.  Re.s.  3:i.').  July  11,  1975.  Iiitprna- 
tional  Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  ol  the 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  States  should 
continue  its  role  in  the  United  Nations;  and 
(2)  the  President  should  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  formulate  proposals  to  Im- 
prove the  procedures  and  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Requests  the  President  to  report  to  certain 
Congressional  committees  regarding  snch 
proposals. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  336.  JvUy  14,  1975.  Rules.  In- 
vites Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  to  address  a 
joint  meeting  of  Congress. 

H.  Con.  Res.  337.  July  14,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  Congressional  ob- 
jection to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  the  Hawk 
missile  system  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
H.  Con.  Res.  338.  July  14,  1975.  Rules.  In- 
vites Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  to  address  a 
Joint  meeting  of  Congress. 

H.  Con.  Res.  339.  July  14,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  ( 1 )  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Security  Conference  .should  not 
agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and  (2) 
it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  340.  July  14,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  .should  give  due 
attention  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  considering  renewal  of 
either  diplomatic  or  economic  relations  with 
Cuba. 

H.  Con.  Res.  341.  July  14,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Requests  the  President  to 
bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Urges  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  other  propaganda  agencies  to 
bring  this  issue  to  world  attention. 

Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  European 
Security  Conference  shall  not  recognize  the 
Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

H.  Con.  Res.  342.  July  16,  1975.  Authorizes 
the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories Issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Coiu-t  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
a  certain  case. 

H.  Con.  Res.  July  16,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  Congressional  ob- 
jection to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  certain  -A^eap- 
ons  as  proposed  by  the  Piesident. 

H.  Con.  Res.  343.  July  16,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Urges  the  President  to  re- 
quest the  Soviet  Union  to  release  from  Prison 
Mr.  Moroz  and  Mr.  Plyusch  and  permit  ihem 
to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  their  choice. 

H.  Con.  Res.  345.  July  16.  1975.  Armed 
Services.  Expresses  the  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Congress  for  the  military  lorces 
who  participated  in  the  Mayagxi'ez  incident. 
Requests  the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  confer  citations  upon  .such  person- 
nel as  may  l>e  appropriate. 

H.  Con.  Res.  346.  July  17,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  Congressional  ob- 
jection to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  certain  weap- 
ons as  proposed  by  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  347.  July  17.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Requests  the  President  to 
bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Urges  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  other  propaganda  agencies  to 
bring  this  Issue  to  world  attention. 

Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  European 
Security  Conference  shall  not  recognize  the 
Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania. 

H.  Con.  Res.  348.  July  17,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Alex- 
andr Solzhenitsyn  be  offered  honorary  cit- 
izenship of  the  United  States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  349.  July  22.  1975.  Corrects 
errors  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  5522. 

H.  Con.  Res.  350.  July  22,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  Congressional  ob- 
jection to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  certain 
weapons  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  351.  July  22.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  E:;presses  Congressional  ob- 
jection to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  certain 
weapons  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  352.  July  22,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations,  Expresses  Congressional  ob- 


jection to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  certain  weap- 
ons as  proposed  by  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  353.  July  22,  1975.  Rules.  In- 
vites Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  to  address  a  Joint 
meeting  of  Congress. 

H.  Con.  Res.  354.  July  22.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  ( 1 )  convene  the 
National  Security  Council  to  develop  a  strat- 
egy to  combat  opium  smuggling;  and  (2) 
suspend  all  foreign  assistance  to  Turkey  un- 
til such  government  places  adequate  controls 
on  the  production  and  processing  of  narcotic 
drugs  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the 
United  States. 

H.  Con  Res.  355.  July  22,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  ( 1 )  convene  the 
National  Security  Council  to  develop  a  strat- 
egy to  combat  opium  smuggling;  and  (2) 
suspend  all  foreign  assistance  to  Turkey  un- 
til such  government  places  adequate  con- 
trols on  the  production  and  processing  of 
narcotic  drugs  to  prevent  them  from  entering 
the  United  States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  356  July  23,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expressing  Congressional 
objection  to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  certain 
weapons  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  357.  July  23.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Cbngress  that  Federal  Income  tax  forms  be 
simplified  and  that  State  and  local  Income 
tax  forms  be  modeled  on  the  Federal  forms. 
H.  Con.  Res.  358.  July  23,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Reaffirms  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  legislation  requiring  agreements 
which  place  certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
defense  articles  furnished  by  the  United 
States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  359.  July  25,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  Congressional  ob- 
jection to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  certain 
weapons  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  360.  July  25.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  States  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment do  nothing  to  compromise  the  free- 
dom of  the  Republic  of  China. 

H.  Con.  Res.  361.  July  25,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  (1)  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  European  Security  Conference  shotild 
not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
(2)  it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  362.  July  25,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expres.ses  Congressional  ob- 
jection to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  certain 
weapons  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  363.  July  25,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should  de- 
clare its  mtention  to  withdraw  from  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion unless  the  Organization  corrects  its 
political  activities  and  focuses  upon  the  pur- 
poses of  its  charter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  July  28,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  Congressional  ob- 
jection  to  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  certain 
weapons  as  proposed  bv  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  365.  July  28,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Requests  the  President  to 
bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Urges  the  United  States  Information  Agen- 
cy and  other  propaganda  agencies  to  bring 
this  issue  to  world  attention. 

Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  European 
Security  Conference  shall  not  recognize  the 
Soviet  Union  s  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

H.    Con.    Res.    366.    July    28.    1975.    House 
Administration    Directs  that  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
1974,  be  prlnted'as  a  House  document. 
H.  Con.  Res.  367.  July  29,   1975.  Interna- 


tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  take  certain 
steps  In  an  effort  to  secure  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship  T^-ithln  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

H.  Con.  Res.  368.  July  30,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Requests  the  President  to 
bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Urges  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  other  propaganda  agencies  to 
bring  this  tssue  to  world  attention. 

Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  European 
Sectirlty  Conference  shall  not  recognize  the 
.Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania. 

H.  Con.  Res.  369.  July  30.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  (1) 
initiate  negotiations  to  prevent  the  resump- 
tion of  Turkish  opium  production;  and  (2) 
if  such  negotiations  are  unsuccessful,  ter- 
minate assistance  to  Turkey  under  the  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Act. 

H.  Con.  Res.  370.  July  30,  1975.  District  of 
Columbia.  Expresses  Congressional  disap- 
proval of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1975. 

H.  Con.  Res.  371.  July  30,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Requests  the  President  to 
inform  foreign  countries  of  certain  policy 
declarations  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
arms  control,  disarmament  negotiatioits. 
and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
material. 

H.  Con.  Res.  372.  July  31.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  a  special  postage  stamp  be 
issued  commemorating  200  years  of  free  en- 
terprise in  the  United  States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  373.  July  31,  1975,  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  States  should 
continue  its  role  m  the  United  Nations;  and 
(2)  the  President  should  dh-ect  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  formulate  proposals  to  Im- 
prove the  procedures  and  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Reque.sts  the  President  to  report  to  certain 
Congressional  committees  regarding  such 
proposals. 

H.  Con.  Res.  374.  August  1,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  (1)  the  Umted  States  delegation 
to  the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estoma,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
(2)  It  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  375.  August  1,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  (1 )  the  Umted  States  delegation 
to  the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Umon;  and 
(2)  It  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  376.  August  1,  1975.  Judlclarv. 
Declare  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  appoint  a  Special  Prosecutor 
and  have  a  grand  jury  empaneled  to  Investi- 
gate passible  violations  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Antitrust  Acts  by  certain  oil  and 
gas  companies. 

H.  Con.  Res.  377.  August  1,  1975.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Declares  it  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  a  special  postage  stamp  be 
issued  commemorating  200  years  of  free  en- 
terprise in  the  United  Stales. 

H.  Res.  426.  April  28,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Honors  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle- 
men of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

H.  Res.  427.  AprU  29,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  appropriations  to  be  paid 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  contin- 
gent fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  ad  hoc 
Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 
H  Res.  428.  April  30,  1975.  House  Admlnls- 
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tratlon.  Authorizes  additional  expe  ases  from 
the  House  contingent  Xund  lor  the  [rontinua- 
tlon  of  the  bvislness  of  the  Hou0»  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  May  1975. 

H.  Res.  429.  April  30,  1975.  Designates,  and 
sets  the  compensation  for,  the  Mine  rity  Floor 
As.'.it.tant  of  the  Hou£e  of  Representatives. 

H  Res.  430.  April  30,  1975.  Int<  rnatlonal 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  he  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  the  UiU  ;ed  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jirtsdlction 
over  the  F>an«ma  Canal  Zone  aiil  (2)  no 
property  or  right  be  surrendered  t  >  Panama 
e.xcept  as  authorized  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  431.  April  30,  1975.  Educ  ition  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  House  of  Reprei  entatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lai  or  to  in- 
vestigate the  impact  on  unemplo  rment  by 
motor  vehicles  manufactured,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  outside  the  United  States. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Tram  portation 
to  investigate  possible  violations  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  by  such  manufactxir  trs. 

H.  Res.  432.  AprU  30.  1975.  Ruli  s.  Estab- 
lishes a  Hotise  select  committee  t>  investi- 
gate and  to  study  the  circumsta  ices  sur- 
rounding the  death  of  John  F.  Ker  nedy. 

H.  Res.  433.  AprU  30,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  Housi  i  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  investments  in  ag  rlcultural 
research  and  technology  be  mado  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  food  produ(  tion. 

H.  Res.  434.  AprU  30,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Amends  the  SupplemeuU  I  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1972  to  direct  that  any  pro- 
posal of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration to  fix  or  adjust  any  allowance  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Reprei  lentatlves 
shall  not  take  effect  until  approv(  d  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  435.  April  30,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Revises  the  student  Con  ;ressional 
Intern  program  to  allow  particlf  atlon  by 
students  of  vocational  schools  In  addition 
to  students  of  colleges,  unlversl  ties,  and 
other  Institutions  of  higher  learnl  ag. 

H.  Res.  436.  May  1,  1975.  InternatK  nal  Rela- 
tions. Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  S€  nate  that 
United  States  foreign  policy  not  i  isslst  the 
lifting  of  sanctions  against  Cuba  or  its  recog- 
nition. Declares  that  any  change  ia  foreign 
policy  with  respect  to  Cuba  be  accc  mpllahed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  !  ienate. 

H.  Res.  437.  May  1,  197S.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  It  the  seme  of  the 
House  that  October  9,  1975,  be  desl  ;nated  as 
•■Norwegian-American  Day". 

H.  Res.  438.  May  1.  1975.  Rules.  Ei  tabllshes 
%  House  select  committee  to  mveslDgate  (1) 
the  problem  of  United  States  s^vicemen 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  Inspection  teams  to  d  Iscover  if 
there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

H.  Res.  439.  May  1,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Disapproves  the  proposed 
amendment  by  the  President,  to  tie  Emer- 
gency Petroleiim  Allocation  Act  ol  1973.  to 
remove  existing  price  controls  on  certain 
crude  oiL 

H.  Bes.  440.  May  5,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Establishes  a  John  W.  McCormack, 
Senior,  Intern  Program.  Authorises  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Represem  atives  to 
hire  two  additional  employees  for  i  uch  pro- 
gram. 

H.  Res.  441.  May  6,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Requests  the  establishment  of  a  Pri  sidential 
tas^  force  on  the  missing  in  action  ind  their 
families  ( 1 )  to  achieve  a  full  accous  ting,  and 
(3)  to  make  recommendations  or  Federal 
policies  concerning  the  missing  In  action  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

H.  Res.  442.  May  6.  1975.  Hoitse  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  certain  Membe  -s  of  the 
Hoivse  of  Representatives  to  emploj  one  tul- 
ditional  staff  member  to  assist  such  Member, 
exclusively  with  responsibilities  arlilng  from 
certain  committee  service. 

H.  Res.  443.  May  7,  1975.  Intemat  onal  Re- 
lations. Declares  It  the  sen.se  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  that  (1)  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jtirlsdlctlon 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  (2)  no 
property  or  right  be  surrendered  to  Panama 
except  as  authorized  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  444.  May  7,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  3902. 

H.  Res.  445.  May  7.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5357. 

H.  Res.  446.  May  7.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6209. 

H.  Res.  447.  May  8,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Requh'es  that  fixing  or  adjusting  of 
allowances  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives be  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

H.  Res.  448.  May  8,  1975.  Rules.  Creates  a 
House  select  committee  to  Investigate  denials 
of  basic  hiunan  rights  In  Southeast  Asia  by 
Communist  forces. 

H.  Res.  449.  May  8,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  450.  May  8.  1975.  Rules.  EsUbllshes 
a  House  select  committee  to  investigate  (1) 
the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  Inspection  teams  to  discover 
if  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  prison- 
ers of  virar. 

H.  Res.  451.  May  8,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares It  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  President  should  (1)  es- 
tablish assimilation  programs  for  the  refu- 
gees from  Indochhia  and  (2)  ensure  that 
such  refugees  not  settle  in  disproportionate 
numbers  in  one  State  of  the  United  States 
or  its  territories. 

H.  Bes.  452.  May  12,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  that  copies  of  auy  bUl,  resolution,  or 
committee  report  be  avallal^e  to  Members  on 
the  floor  for  at  least  four  hours  before  It  is 
considered. 

H.  Res.  453.  May  12,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  that  copies  of  any  bill,  resolution,  or 
committee  report  be  available  to  Members  on 
the  floor  for  at  least  four  hours  before  It  Is 
considered. 

H.  Res.  454.  May  12,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

H.  Res.  455.  May  13.  1975.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  select  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  clrctunstances 
surrounding  the  deaths  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  and  the  attempted  assassination  of 
George  Wallace. 

H.  Res.  456.  May  12.  1975.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  select  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  deaths  of  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  the  attempted  assassination  of 
George  Wallace. 

H.  Res.  457.  May  12,  1975.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Declares  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  phasing  out  the  use  of  the  Lorton 
correctional  facility  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  establishment  of  a  community- 
based  system  for  such  facilities. 

H.  Res.  458.  May  13,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  conunlttee  to  investi- 
gate ( 1 )  the  problem  of  United  States  serv- 
icemen missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  inspection  teams  to 
discover  if  there  are  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  459.  May  13. 1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
It  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1)  that  the  President  deserves  support  In 
assisting  refugees  from  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, and  (2)  that  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  such  efforts. 

H.  R?s.  460.  May  13,   1975.  Judiciary.  De- 


clares It  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (1)  that  the  President  deserves  sup- 
port In  assisting  refugees  from  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  and  (2)  that  funds  should  be 
made  available  for  such  efforts. 

H.  Res.  461.  May  13,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6755. 

H.  Res.  462.  May  13.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6894. 

H.  Res.  463.  May  14,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  (1)  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  (2)  no 
property  or  right  be  surrendered  to  Panama 
except  as  authorized  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  464.  May  14,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  House  conferees  to  conduct  business 
only  at  conferences  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept where  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  close  such  meeting. 

H.  Res.  4C5.  May  14,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  House  conferees  to  conduct  business 
only  at  conferences  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept where  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  close  such  meeting. 

H.  Res.  466.  May  14,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  House  conferees  to  conduct  business 
only  at  conferences  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept where  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  close  such  meeting. 

H.  Res.  467.  May  14,  1975.  Judiciary.  Refers 
H.R.  6948  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  468.  May  14.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5727. 

H.  Res.  469.  May  14,  1975.  RiUes.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6219. 

H.  Res.  470.  May  14,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJi.  6674. 

H.  Res.  471.  May  15,  1975.  Elects  Larry 
Pressler  a  Member  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

H.  Res.  472.  May  15,  1975.  Elects  Shirley  N. 
Pettis  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  473.  May  15,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  on  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  prohibit  a  party  caucus  or  conference 
from  issuing  binding  Instructions  on  a  Mem- 
ber's committee  or  floor  votes.  Permits  a 
Member  so  bound  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

H.  Res.  474.  May  15,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  proxy  voting  In  commit- 
tees. 

H.  Res.  475.  May  15.  1975.  Rtiles.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  suspension  of  the  rules  for  consider- 
ing a  matter  reported  from  a  committee  un- 
less the  suspension  Is  requested  by  the  chair 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  a  majority  of  the  committee.  In 
open  session,  with  a  quorum  present,  by  roll 
call  vote. 

H.  Res.  476.  May  15,  1975.  Rules.  Au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Implement  a 
plan  for  audio  and  video  broadcasting  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  477.  May  15,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rtiles  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

(1)  to  allow  any  member  In  committee  to 
demand  a  roll  call  vote  on  auy  matter;  and 

(2)  to  require  a  roll  call  on  any  motion  to 
report  a  bill  or  resolution  of  a  public  char- 
acter from  committee. 

H.  Res.  478.  May  15,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
reqtiire  ( 1 )  that  all  HoiLse-Senate  conferences 
be  open  to  the  public;  and  (2)  that  no  con- 
ference report  shall  be  In  order  for  considera- 
tion unless  all  conference  sessions  are  open. 

H.  Res.  479.  May  15,  1976.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  that  all  committee  meetings  be  open 
to  the  public,  with  certain  exceptions. 

H.  Res.  480.  May  15,  1076.  Rules.  Amends 
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the  Rules  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  to 
require  that  the  record  of  committee  action 
be  made  available  to  the  public,  with  certain 
exceptions. 

H.  Res.  481.  May  15,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  President  took  nec- 
essary action  with  respect  to  the  steamship 
Mayaguez,  and  that  such  action  is  supported 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  482.  May  19,  1975.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  House  select  committee  to  study  all  matters 
relating  to  United  States  servicemen  missing 
as  a  result  of  military  operations  in  South- 
east Asia. 

H.  Res.  483.  May  19.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.  Res.  371. 
H.  Res.  484.  May  19,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4925. 

H.  Bes.  485.  May  19,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5247. 

H.  Res.  486.  May  20,  1975.  Rules.  Creates  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  study  the  ramifications  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  abortion. 
H.  Res.  487.  May  20,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that:  (1)  the  Presi- 
dent assess  the  famine  in  Africa  and  Asia; 
(2)  the  President  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  regarding  alleviation  of  this  situa- 
tion; and  (3)  that  the  Congress  give  priority 
to  such  recommendations. 

H.  Res.  488.  May  20,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that:  (1)  the  President 
assess  the  famine  In  Africa  and  Asia;  (2) 
the  President  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  regarding  alleviation  of  this  situa- 
tion; and  (3)  that  the  Congress  give  priority 
to  such  recommendations. 

H.  Res.  489.  May  21,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6900. 
H.  Res.  490.  May  21,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Expresses  the  disapproval  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  the  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  of  the  proposed  deferral 
of  budget  authority  for  certain  emergency 
food  aid. 

H.  Bes.  491.  May  21,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Declares  the  disapproval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  certain  amendments  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  with  respect  to  its  Busi- 
ness Loan  Policy  and  the  allowance  of 
maturation  and  preparation  fees. 

H.  Res.  492.  May  21,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Declares  the  disapproval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  certain  amendments  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  with  respect  to  Its  Busi- 
ness Loan  Policy  and  the  allowance 
of  maturation  and  preparation  fees. 

H.  Res.  493.  May  21.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  submit  to 
Congress  a  multlagency  plan  for  correcting 
nursing  home  abuses. 

H.  Res.  494.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  multlagency  plan  for  correcting 
nursing  home  abuses. 

H.  Res.  495.  May  21,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  ( 1 )  that  all  House-Senate  confer- 
ences be  open  to  the  public  and  (2)  that  no 
conference  report  shall  be  In  order  for  con- 
sideration unless  all  conference  sessions  are 
open. 

H.  Res.  496.  May  21,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  select  committee  to  Investigate  (1) 
the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  inspection  teams  to  discover 
if  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

H.  Res.  497.  May  21,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tratlon.  Authorizes  certain  Members  o£  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  employ  one  ad- 


ditional staff  member  to  assist  such  Mem- 
ber exclusively  with  responsibilities  arising 
from  certain  conunlttee  service. 

H.  Res.  498.  May  22,  1976.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  select  committee  to  investigate  and 
to  study  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

H.  Res.  499.  May  22,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

H.  Res.  500.  May  22,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rtiles  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
establish  a  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
to  investigate  subversive  activities  affecting 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  States. 
H.  Res.  501.  May  22.  1975.  RiUes.  Estab- 
lishes a  select  committee  to  investigate  (1) 
the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  in  SouVheast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  inspection  teams  to  discover 
if  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

H.  Res.  502.  May  22,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Charges  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  with  assisting  exclusively  the 
unemployed  and  disadvantaged.  Directs  re- 
view and  amendment  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  to  assist  the  unemployed. 

H.  Res.  503.  June  3,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Creates  a  senior  citizen  intern  pro- 
gram in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Au- 
thorizes each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  hire  two  additional  em- 
ployees for  such  program. 

H.  Res.  504.  June  3,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 

the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6884. 

H.  Res.  505.  June  3,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 

the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6860. 

H.  Res.  506.  June  3.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 

the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  S.  818. 

H.  Res.  607.  June  4,  1975.  Elects  certain 
Congressmen  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

H.  Res.  508.  June  4,  1975.  Authorizes  Rep- 
resentative John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  to  appear  in 
response  to  certain  subpoenas. 

H.  Res.  509.  June  4,  1975.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  House  select  committee  to  study  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  United  States  servicemen 
missing  as  a  result  of  military  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

H.  Res.  510.  June  4,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  .sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  511.  June  4,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  of  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6676. 
H.  Res.  512.  June  4,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6706. 
H.  Res.  513.  June  4,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6799. 
H.  Res.  514.  June  5,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Directs  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled,  "Author- 
izing Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1976  and 
the  Period  Beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  End- 
ing September  30,  1976,  for  Military  Pro- 
curement; Research  and  Development; 
Strengths  for  Active-Duty  Military  Compo- 
nents, Reserve  Components  and  Civilian 
Personnel  of  the  Defense  Establishment;  Mil- 
itary Training  Student  Loads;  and  for  Other 
Purposes". 

H.  Res.  515.  June  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  Refers 
H.R.  7495  to  the  chief  trial  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  516.  June  6,  1975.  Rtiles.  Establishes 
a  House  select  conunlttee  to  study  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  United  States  servicemen 
missing  as  a  result  of  military  operations 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

H.  Res.  517.  June  9,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  House  or  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees. 


H.  Res.  518.  June  9,  1975.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  House  select  committee  to  investigate  ( i ) 
the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  inspection  teams  to  discover 
if  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

H.  Res.  519.  June  10,  1975.  Authorizes  the 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
to  respond  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  In  a 
certain  case  before  the  Superior  Cotu-t  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.  Res.  520.  June  10, 1975.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  House  select  committee  to  investigate  1 1 1 
the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  inspection  teams  to  discover 
if  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

H.  Res.  521.  June  10,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity to  investigate  subversive  activities  af- 
fecting the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States. 

H.  Res.  522.  June  10,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Declares  the  disapproval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  certain  amendments  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  with  respect  to  its  Busi- 
ness Loan  Policy  and  the  allowance  of  matur- 
ation and  preparation  fees. 

H.  Res.  623.  June  10,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

H.  Bes.  525.  June  10,  1976.  Rules.  Sets  forth 

the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HH.  3884. 

H.  Res.  525.  June  10,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 

the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5272. 

H.  Res.  526.  June  10,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 

the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5368. 

H.  Res.  527.  June  10,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  S. 
555. 

H.  Res.  528.  June  11,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

H.  Res.  529.  June  11,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  President  to  furnish  the  House 
of  Representatives  certain  information  relat- 
ing to  the  seizure  of  the  Mayaguez  and  re- 
lated diplomatic  and  military  events. 

H.  Res.  530.  June  11,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  President  to  furnish  the  House 
of  Representatives  certain  Information 
relating  to  the  seizure  of  the  Mayaguez  and 
related  diplomatic  and  military  events. 

H.  Res.  531.  June  1,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  532.  June  1,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

H.  Res.  533.  June  11.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 

the  rtile  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7001. 

H.   Res.   534.   June    11,    1975.   Rules.   Sets 

forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 

7500. 

H.  Res.  535.  June  11,  1975.  RtUes.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7545. 
H.  Res.  536.  June  12.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
furnish  the  House  of  Representatives  cer- 
tain Information  relating  to  the  seizure  of 
the  Mayaguez  and  related  diplomatic  events. 
H.  Res.  537.  June  13,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
furnish  the  House  of  Representatives  cer- 
tain Information  relating  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Mayaguez  and  related  diplomatic  events. 

H.  Res.  538.  June  12,  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Declares    It    the    sense    of    the    House    of 
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H.  Res.  539.  Jime  12,  1975 
Clares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
sent  at  Ives  that  the  Amateur 
restore  the  status  of  amateur 
late  JUn  Thorpe. 

H.  Res.  640.  June  12,  1975. 
Xers  H.R.  8813  to  the  Chief 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  541.  June  13.  1975.  Rule.s 
the  rule  for   the  consideration   o: 
538. 

H.  Res.  542.  June  16.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  President  to  furnish  tfie  House 
of  Representatives  with  certain 
relating    to    the    seizure    of    the 
and  related  diplomatic  and  military 

H.  Res.  543.  June   16.   1975 
Relations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
furnish   the  House  of 
tain  information  relating  to  the 
the  Mayagues  and  related  diplomatic 

H.  Res.  544.  June  16.  1975.  Post 
Civil    Service.    Authorizes    the   Pre; 
designate   June   23,    1975.    as 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union  pay. 

H.  Res.  545.  June  16,  1975.  Rules 
the  House  of  Representatives  Sel^c 
mlttee  on  Intelligence. 

H.  Res.  646.  June  16.  1975.  Rul^s. 
llshes  a  House  select  committee 
gate  (1)  the  problem  of  United 
Icemen  missing  In  Southeast  Asia 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection 
discover  If  there  are  servicemen 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Rea.  547.  June  17,  1975 
peaches    Llam    S.    Coonam.    £ 
Strike  Force  Prosecutor  for  the 
Department    of    Justice,    for    a 
crimes  tuid  misdemeanors. 

H.  Res.  548.  June  17,   1975.  Rul^s 
llshes  a  House  select  committee 
gfate  (1)  the  problem  of  United 
loemen  missing  in  Southeast  Asia; 
the  need  for  additional  inspection 
discover  If  there  are  servicemen 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  549.  June  17.  1975.  Rules 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of 

B.  Res.  650.  June  17,  1975.  Rules 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of 

H.  Res.  551.  June  17.  1975.  Rules 
tbe  rule  for  tbe  consideration  of 

H.  Ree.   553.  June   IS,   1975. 
Insular  Affairs.   Bequests  the 
provide  tbe  House  of 
certain  Information  relating  to 
Hawk   and  Redeye  missiles  to  Jon 

H.  Rea.  553.  June  18,   1975. 
Relations.  Declares  it  tbe  sense  of 
of  Representatives  that  the  ban  or 
assistance  to  Turkey  remain  In 
Turkish  forces  are  withdrawn  fro^i 
and    there    Is   a    negotiated    se 
tween  the  Greek  and  Turkish 

H.  Res.  554.  June  18,  1975.  Rules, 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H 

H.    Res.    555.    June    18,    1975 
forth   the  rule  for  the 
Con.  Res.  292. 

H.   Res.  556.  June  20,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
of   Representatives   that   t^e 
insure  compliance  with  the  Paris 
and  tbe  Lao  Patriotic  Front 
tbe  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
should  seek  renewal  of  negotiations 
mine  the  fate  of  United  States 
and  civilians  missing  In  Southeast 

H.  Res.  657.  June  20,  1975. 
Clares  It  tbe  sense  of  the  House 
sentatives  that  the  President  requi 
tive   departments   and    agencies 
buildings  under  their  Jurisdiction 
flag   at   baUstafr   on   tbe   last   day 
month  until  the  captured  and 
tton  In  Southeast  Asia  are  accoiin 
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H.  Res.  558.  June  30.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Urges  the  United  States 
Railway  Association  to  Include  In  Its  final 
system  plan  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
administration  to  acquire,  rehabilitate,  and 
maintain  the  track,  roadbed,  and  fixed  facili- 
ties of  the  railroad  corporations  being  reor- 
ganized by  the  Association  under  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

H.  Res.  559.  June  20,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  to  de- 
clare Jan'.iary  22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day. 

H.  Res.  560.  June  20,  1975.  House  Admin- 
l«;tration.  Prohibits  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  their  employees,  and  em- 
ployees of  standing  and  select  committees 
of  the  House,  from  being  paid  or  reimbursed 
for  the  difference  between  first-class  air 
travel  accommodations  and  the  cost  of  other 
air  travel  accommodations. 

H.  Res.  561.  June  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  Refers 
H.R.  7943  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Rea.  562.  June  23,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8030. 

H.  Res.  563.  June  33,  1975.  Rules.  Waives 
all  points  of  order  against  certain  portions 
of  H.R.   8070  during  consideration  of  that 

bin. 

H.  Res.  564.  June  23.  1975.  Rules.  Waives 
all  points  of  order  against  certain  portions 
of  H.R.  8121  during  consideration  of  that 
bUl. 

H.  Res.  565.  June  23,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8122. 

H.  Res.  566.  June  34,  1976.  Rules.  Requires, 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, the  preparation  and  publication  by  tbe 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  a  factual 
description  of  each  bill  or  resolution  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  567.  June  25,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rtiles  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  create  the  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
Specifies  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

H.  Res.  668.  June  35,  1976.  Rules.  Amends 
tbe  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  that  the  Congressional  Record  of  tbe 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  contain  an  accu- 
rate and  verbatim  record  of  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Authorizes  tbe  tasertion 
of  other  data  and  material  under  certain 
conditions. 

H.  Res.  569.  June  25,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  to 
require  that  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  contain  an  accu- 
rate and  verbatim  record  of  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Authorizes  tbe  Insertion 
of  other  data  and  material  under  certain 
conditions. 

H.  Ree.  570.  June  25,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  that  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  contain  an  accu- 
rate and  verbatim  record  of  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Authorizes  the  Insertion 
of  other  data  and  material  under  certain 
condition.s. 

H.  Res.  571.  June  26,  1975.  Elects  the  Hon- 
orable John  J.  McFall  Speaker  pro  tempore 
during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  572.  June  26,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  that  meetings  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
House  Administration  for  the  fixing  and 
adjusting  of  allowances  of  Members,  commit- 
tees, and  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  open  to  all  Members.  Permits 
no  such  amount  determined  by  such  com- 
mittee to  become  effective  unless  approved 
by  tbe  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  573.  June  26.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  574.  June  26,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  Hou.se  select   committee  to  inves- 


tigate and  to  study  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  death  of  John  P.  Keimedy. 

H.  Res.  675.  June  26,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  the  President 
assess  the  famijie  in  Africa  and  Asia:  (2) 
the  President  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  regarding  alleviation  of  this  situ- 
ation; and  (3)  that  the  Congress  give  pri- 
ority to  such  recommendations. 

H.  Res.  576.  June  26,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  the  President 
assess  the  famine  In  Africa  and  Asia;  (2) 
the  P*resldent  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  regarding  alleviation  of  this  situ- 
ation; and  (3)  that  the  Congress  give  pri- 
ority to  such  recommendations. 

H.  Res.  577.  July  8,  1975.  Education  aud 
Labor.  Directs  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  inves- 
tigate the  impact  on  unemployment  by  motor 
vehicles  manufactured,  tn  whole  or  in  part, 
outside  the  United  States. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  investigate  possible  violations  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  by  such  manufacturers. 

H.  Res.  578.  July  8,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  to  de- 
clare Janueo-y  22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day. 

H.  Res.  679.  July  8,  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  President  seek  immedi- 
ate International  suspension  of  the  transfer 
to  nonnuclear  weapon  countries  of  nuclear 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  equipment  and 
technology  to  permit  time  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  additicmal  safeguards  against  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  wet^wns  capability. 

H.  Res.  580.  July  8,  1976.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  alleged  gasoline  shcx'tage  and 
recent  and  anticipated  price  rises  In  the 
price  of  gasoline. 

H.  Res.  681.  July  8,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  the  Congressional  Record 
contain  a  verbatim  account  of  remarks  ac- 
tually delivered  on  the  floor. 

H.  Res.  682.  July  9,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  proxy  voting  In  com- 
mittees. 

H.  Res.  583.  July  9,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
•the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  House  conferees  to  conduct  business 
only  at  conferences  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept where  tbe  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  close  such  meeting. 

H.  Res.  584.  July  9.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5546. 

H.  Res.  685.  JiUy  9,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
tbe  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7108. 

H.  Res.  586.  July  9,  1975.  Rules.  Sete  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HR.  8365. 

H.  Res.  587.  July  10,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representtaives,  their  employers,  and  em- 
ployees of  standing  and  select  committees  of 
the  House,  from  being  paid  ot  relmbiirsed 
for  the  difference  between  flrst-class  air  tra- 
vel accommodations  and  the  cost  of  other 
air  travel  accommodations. 

H.  Res.  588.  July  10,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  their  employers,  aud  em- 
ployees of  standing  and  select  committees 
of  the  House,  from  being  paid  or  reimbursed 
for  the  difference  between  first-class  air  tra- 
vel accommodations  and  the  cost  of  other 
air  travel  accommodations. 

H.  Res.  589.  July  10.  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
fers H.R.  8556  to  the  Chief  Commisslouer  of 
the  Coiu't  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  590.  July  10.  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
fers HJl.  8163  to  tbe  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  691.  July  11,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
ll-^hes  the  House  Select   Committee  on  In- 
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telllgence  to  study  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity of  the  Federal  Government. 

H.  Res.  593.  July  11,  1975.  Intnmatlonal 
Relatioiis.  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

H.  Res.  5P3.  July  11,  1975.  Rules.  Creates 
a  Hovise  select  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  deaths  of  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  aiid  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  the  attempted  assassination  of 
George  Wallace. 

H.  Res.  594.  July  11,  1975:  Hou.=e  Adminis- 
tration. Creates  a  senior  citizen  Intern  pro- 
gram In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Au- 
thorizes each  Member  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentative to  hire  two  additional  employees 
for  such  program. 

H.  Res.  595.  July  11,  1975.  Rules.  Waives 
certain  points  of  order  during  the  considera- 
tion of  portions  of  H.R.  8561. 

H.  Res.  596.  July  11,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.  Res.  691. 
H.  Res.  697.  July  14,  1975.  Permits  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society  to 
take  official  photographs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  while  In  session. 

H.  Res.  698.  JiUy  14,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  States  serv- 
icemen missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to 
discover  if  there  are  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  599.  July  14,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7014. 
H.  Res.   600.  July  14,   1975.  Rules.  Waives 
certain  points  of  order  during  the  considera- 
tion of  portions  of  H.R.  8597. 

H.  Res.  601.  July  15,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl    5210 
H.  Res.  602.  July  15,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5328 
H.  Res.  603.  July  15,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R    6673 
H.  Res.  604.  July  16,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Dlsappro\es  the  proposed 
amendment  by  the  President,  to  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  to 
remove   existing  price   controls   on    certain 
crude  oil. 

H.  Res.  606.  July  17.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommsrce.  Dlsapprcr.'es  the  proposed 
amendment  by  the  President,  to  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  to 
romeve  existing  price  controls  on  certain 
crude  oil. 

H.  Res.  606.  July  18,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  Investigate 
(1)  the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  Inspection  teams  to  discover 
If  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war. 

H.  Res.  607.  July  18,  1975.  International 
Relatlon.s.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jurkdictlon 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  608.  July  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Declares  that  the  Senate  Intends  that  the 
individual  Income  tax  rebate  of  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975  (1)  Is  not  subject  to 
State  Income  tax;  (2)  does  not  reduce  the 
taxpayer's  Federal  Income  pay  liability  for 
1974;  and  (3)  does  not  constitute  Income  to 
the  taxpayer. 

H.  Res.  609.  July  18,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  seek 
Immediate  International  suspension  of  the 
transfer  to  noimuclear  weapon  countries  of 
nuclear  enrichment  and  reprocessing  equip- 
ment and  technology  to  permit  time  for  the 
negotiation  of  additional  safeguards  against 
the  pndlferatUm  of  nuclear  weapons 
capability. 

H.  Res.  610.  July  18,  1975.  Rules.  E.stab- 
Ushe.'s  a  House  select  committee  to  investigate 


(1)  the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  Inspection  teams  to  discover 
If  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war. 

H.  Res.  611.  July  18.  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  Investi- 
gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  States  serv- 
icemen missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to 
discover  if  there  are  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  612.  July  18,  1975.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  House  select  committee  to  investigate  (1) 
the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  inspection  te.ams  to  discover 
if  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

H.  Res.  613.  July  18,  1975.  Rules.  Bets  forth 
The  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.  Res.  605. 
H.  Res.  614.  July  18,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7217. 

H.  Res.  615.  July  21.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  attempts  to 
expel  Israel  from  the  United  Nations.  De- 
clares that  in  the  event  that  Israel  is  ex- 
pelled the  House  of  Representatives  vrill  ( 1 ) 
review  present  United  States'  commitments 
to  nations  Involved  In  the  expulsion;  and 
(2)  consider  the  implications  of  continuing 
United  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  616.  July  21.  1S75.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  Hotise  select  committee  to  Investigate  (1) 
the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  Inspection  teams  to  discover 
if  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

H.  Res.  617.  July  21,  1975.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  House  select  committee  to  Inve.stigate  (1) 
the  problem  of  United  States  servicemen 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the  need 
for  additional  inspection  teams  to  discover 
if  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

H.  Res.  618.  July  22,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  Stales  serv- 
icemen missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  in.spection  teams  to 
di.scover  If  there  are  servicemen  l^ing  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  619.  July  22,  1975.  Fcules.  Creates  a 
Select  Committee  on  Energy  to  review  pro- 
posed energy  legislation  and  to  report  a  bill 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  designed  to 
make  the  United  States  self-sufficient  with 
respect  to  the  development,  use,  and  control 
of  all  forms  of  energy. 

H.  Res.  620.  July  22,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Energy 
to  conduct  studies  of  development,  applica- 
tion, use,  and  control  of  all  forms  of  energy. 
H.  Res.  621.  JiUy  22,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  study  the  fea.sibillty  of  using 
solar  energy  for  the  heating,  cooling,  water, 
and  electrical  systems  of  the  Cannon,  Loog- 
worth,  and  Raybum  House  Office  Buildings. 
H.  Res.  622.  July  22,  1975.  InternaUonal 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  ban  on  military 
assistance  to  Tiu-key  remain  in  effect  imtil 
Turkish  forces  are  withdrawn  from  Cyprus 
and  there  is  a  negotiated  settleiiient  between 
Uie  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriote. 

H.  Res.  623.  July  22,  1975.  RtUes.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4699. 

H.  Res.  624.  July  22,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6844. 

H.  Res.  625.  July  22.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  ffTJZ. 

H.  Res.  626.  July  22.  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  S.  846. 

H.  Res.  627.  July  23,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  Hou>:e  of  Rppreseiitatlves 


to  require  House  conferees  to  conduct  busi- 
ness only  at  conferences  open  \o  the  public, 
except  where  the  House  of  Reprefieutative.s 
has  voted  to  close  such  meeting. 

H.  Res.  628.  August  23, 1975.  Rules.  Amend:, 
the  Rules  o'  the  Honse  of  Repreeenta'.ives 
to  require  House  conferees  to  conduct  busi- 
ness only  at  conferences  open  to  the  public, 
except  where  the  House  of  Representeijvcs 
has  vlted  to  close  such  meethig. 

H.  Res.  629.  A'.Tgurrt  28,  1975.  Public  Works 
find  Tran-sportation.  Directs  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  study  the  feasiMHiy  of 
using  .solar  ener^'  icr  the  heating,  cooling, 
water,  and  electrical  systems  of  the  Can- 
non, Lonjrworth,  and  Raybum  House  Office 
Buildings. 

H.  Res.  630.  August  S3.  1975.  R'jles.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepreEcntatlves 
to  require  that  the  Congressional  Record 
ccuialn  a  verbatim  accoiuit  of  remarks  ac- 
tually delivered  on  thci^oor. 

H.  Res.  631.  August  23,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
5900. 

H.  Res.  632.  August  23.  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  1849  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  033.  August  24,  1975.  lutematioual 
Relations.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel 
Israel  from  the  United  Nations.  Declares 
that  In  the  event  that  Israel  is  expsUed 
the  Senate  will  (l)  review  present  United 
States'  conimltments  to  tHe  nations  Involved 
in  the  expulsion;  and  (2)  consider  Impli-a- 
tlons  of  continuing  United  States  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations. 

H.  Res.  634.  August  24,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  meetings  of  the  Committee 
and  adjusting  of  allowances  of  Members, 
committees,  aud  employees  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives  be  open  to  all  Members.  Per- 
mits no  such  amount  determined  by  such 
cnmmittee  to  become  effective  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  635.  August  24,  1975.  Internatlonr.l 
Relations.  Expresses  tiie  disapproval  of  the 
Uiuted  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel 
Israel  from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that 
in  the  event  that  Israel  Is  expelled  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  implications  of  continuing 
United  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

H.  Re3.  636.  July  24.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  that  the  President,  before 
expressing  the  agreement  of  the  United 
States  to  any  statement  of  principles  pro- 
dticed  by  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  should  .seek  guaran- 
tees for  imhampered  movements  of  persons. 
Information,  and  Ideas  among  the  nations 
party  to  such  statement. 

H.  Res.  637.  July  24,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Prohibits  Members  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Rperesentatives.  their  employerp,  and  em- 
ployees '*t  standing  aud  select" coauiuttees  of 
the  House,  from  being  paid  or  reimbursed 
for  the  difference  between  lirst-cla.ss  air 
travel  accommodatloriE  and  the  cost  of  oihcr 
ail'  travel  accommodations. 

H.  Res.  638.  July  25.  1975.  Interstate  aiid 
Foreign  Commerce.  DLsapproves  the  pro- 
posed amendment  by  the  President,  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
to  remove  existing  price  controls  on  certain 
crude  oil. 

H.  Res.  639.  July  25.  1975.  Judiciary.  Refeis 
HJl.  8536  to  the  Chief  Commlssicner  of  tbe 
Cotirt  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  640.  July  25.  1975.  Rules.  StipulaUs 
that  the  Senate  amendments  to  HM..  6219 
are  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  fiepreseut- 
atives. 

H.  Res.  641.  July  28,  1975.  InteraUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Disapproves  the  pro- 
posed amendment  by  the  President,  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
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to  remove  existing  price  controls 
crude  oil. 

H.  Res.  642.  July  28.  1975.  Rides 
Select  Committee  on  Energy  to 
pt>sed  energy  legislation  and  to 
to  the  House  of  Representatives 
make  the  United  States  self 
re-.pect  to  the  development,  iiie,  a 
oi'  all  forms  of  energy. 

H.  Res.  643.  July  28,  1975.  Rulei 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
to  prohibit  the  use  ^f  proxy  voiin 
mlttees. 

H.  Res.  644.  July  28,  197S.  RiUei 
the  Rulee  of  the  Hoiiee  of 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  proxy  votii 
mlttees. 

H.   Res.  645.  July  29,   1975.  Inc 
annual  rate    of    compensation    i 
supervisory  personnel   of  the  Pre^^ 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  64€.  July  29,  1975.  Pobt 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the  Presidtiit 
Clare    January   22    of   each   year 
Independence  Dav. 

H.  Res.  647.  July  29.  1975.  Jucil 
peaches  Richard  M.  Helms, 
Iran,  for  high  crimes  and  misdein^ 

H.  Res.  648.  July  29,  1975.  Po.st 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the  Preiidejit 
Clare   January   22    oX   each    year 
Independence  Day. 

H.  Res.  649.  July  29.  1975.  Seto 
tain  procedures  for  fxirther  cons 
H.R.  7014  and  S.  622. 

H.  Res.  650.  July  29,  1975.  Sets 
rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8731 

H.  Res.  651.  July  29,  1975.  Set* 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H 

H.  Res.  652.  July  29,  1975.  Sets 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.  Con 

H.  Res.  653.  July  30,  1975.  Rule.s 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  2559. 

H.  Res.  654.  July  30,  1975.  Rtiles 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of 

H.  Res.  655.  July  30,  1975.  Appro] 
Expresses  tlie  disapproval  of  the 
Representatives    to   budget   deferra  I 
as  proposed  by   the  President  on 
1975. 

H.  Res.  656.  July  30,  1975 
Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
Representatives  of  deferral   D76-^2 
posed  by  the  President  on  July  25 

H.  Res.  657.  July  30,  1975 
Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
Representatives  of  deferral  D76-44 
posed  by  the  President  on  July  25, 

H.  Res.  658.  JiUy  30,   1975 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the 
the  Capitol  to  study  the  feasibility 
solar  energy  for  the  heating,  coolli  g 
and  electrical  systems  of  the  Cannqn 
■worth,  and  Ray  burn  House  Office 

H.  Res.  659.  July  30,  1975 
and  Transporttalon.  Directs  the 
the  Capitol  to  study  the  feasibility 
solar  energy  for  the  heating,  cool 
and  electrical  systems  of  the  Can 
worth,  and  Rayburn  House  Office 

H.  Res.  660.  July  30.  1975,  Ru'.i 
lishes  a  House  select  committee  tc 
gate  (1)  the  problem  of  United 
icemen  missing  in  Southeast  Asia; 
the  need  for  additional  inspection 
discover  if  there  are  servicemen  b( 
aa  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  661.  July  30,    1975.  In 
Relations.    Terminates    funds    use< , 
India,  except  those  to  operate  the 
and  consular  offices  of  the  United 
until  the  President  certifies  that 
and  civil  rlghte  existing  before  June 
have  been  restored  by  the 
India. 

H.  Rec.  662.  July  30,  1975.  Judlclaiy 
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n  certain     H.R.  9027  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 

United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
Creates  a         H.  Res.  663.  July  31.  1975.  Authorizes  the 
pro-     Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  bill      appear    before    a    grand    Jury    with    certain 
d  (Signed  to     documents. 
suffl(|ient  with  H.  Res.  664.  July  31,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 

d  control     ti»e  Rules  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  to 
allow  Members  to  hire  additional  staff  to  as- 
.Ameud>!     si.st  in  duties  ari.sing  fiom  committee  mem- 
ientative.s     ber^^hip. 
in  loni-         H.  Re.<J.  665.  July  31,   1975.  International 
Rf^lations.  Declines  it  the  sense  of  tlie  House 
ol"   Repre.-.enl»tivei.    that   the   United   Stateo 
s'u>u;i:l  corainue  existing  limitations  on  dip- 
Icnialic  and  eoonomic  relations  with  Cuba. 
H.  R.'s.  666.  July  31,  1975.  Rules.  Directs 
1  Babes   the     Ibe  Cfnunittee  on  Rule.s  to  elect  a  temporary 
certain     tiiair:r.,ia  and  coiKsider  special  orders  of  busi- 
Gallery     nes-s  on  a  .specified  date. 

H.   Res.   667.  Augiust    1,   1975.   Directs   the 

)ffice  and     printing  ol  "China:   One  Step  Further  To- 

to  de-     V. ard  Normalization"'  as  a  House  Uoctiment. 

1  Iki-ainian  H.   Res.   668.   August    1.    1975.   Post   Office 

and  Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  to 

deriare  January  22  of  each  year  as  Ukianian 

Indensndence  Day. 

H.  Res.  669.  August  1,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate and  to  study  the  circumstances  sur- 
r./iinding  tlie  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

H.  Res.  670.  Augu.st  1.  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the    Rules    of    the    House    of    Represent- 
atives  to   estHtjlish    a   Select   Committee   on 
Eiier^-y  to  conduct  studies  of  development, 
urih  the     applic-tiion,  u.-c,  and  control  of  all  forms  of 

energy, 
orth  the         H.  Res.  671.  Auaiwt  1,  1975.  Interstate  and 
641.  Forflgii  Commerce.  Urges  tlie  United  States 

orth  tlie  Railway  Association  to  include  in  its  final 
Res.  198.  .system  plan  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Accepts  administration  to  acquire,  rehabilitate,  and 
maintain  the  track,  roadbed,  and  fixed  fa- 
cilities of  the  railroad  corporations  being 
reorganized  by  the  Association  under  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reor{;anization  Act  of  1973. 

H.  Res.  672.  August  1,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  Investi- 
gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  States  serv- 
icemen mlssmg  In  Southeast  Asia;  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to 
discover  if  there  are  seri'icemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  673.  Aut;u.«!t  1,  1975.  International 
Relatioixs.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that  In 
the  event  that  Israel  Is  expelled  the  Senate 
will  consider  Implications  of  continuing 
United  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  674.  August  1.  1975.  International 
Relations.  E.\presse8  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that  in 
the  event  that  Israel  is  expelled  the  Senate 
will  consider  implications  of  continuing 
T'nited  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  675.  August  I,  1975.  International 
RelatioiLS.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that  in 
the  event  that  Israel  Is  expelled  the  Senate 
will  consider  implications  of  continuing 
United  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  676.  August  1,  1975.. International 
Relations.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that  in 
the  event  that  Israel  Is  expelled  the  Senate 
will  consider  Implications  of  continuing 
United  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 
.Refers         H.  Res.  677.  A\ii;URt  1.  1975.  International 
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Government  of 


Relations.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that  in 
the  event  that  Israel  is  expelled  the  Senate 
will  consider  implications  of  continuing 
United  States  membersiilp  in  the  United 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  678.  August  1,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Expres.ses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that  in 
the  event  that  Israel  is  expelled  the  Senate 
Vvill  consider  implications  of  continuing 
United  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  679.  August  1,  1976.  International 
Relatiorts.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that  In 
the  event  that  Israel  is  e.xpelied  tlie  Senate 
will  consider  implications  of  continuing 
United  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  680.  August  1.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that  iii  the 
event  that  Israel  is  expelled  the  Senate  will 
consider  implications  of  continuing  United 
States  membership  In  the  United  Nations. 

H.  Res.  681  August  1,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that  in 
the  event  that  Israel  Is  expelled  the  Senate 
will  con=iider  implications  of  continuing 
Uniled  States  membership  In  tlie  United 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  682.  Augu.st  1,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Natlon.s.  Declares  that  In  the 
event  that  Israel  is  expelled  the  Senate  will 
consider  implications  of  continuing  United 
States  membership  in  the  United  NatloiLS. 

H.  Res.  683.  August  1,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Tran.sportation.  Directs  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  study  the  feasibility  of  uslni? 
solar  energy  for  the  heating,  cooling,  water, 
and  electrical  systems  of  the  Cannon.  Long- 
worth,  and  Rayburn  House  Office  BulldUigs. 

H.  Res.  684.  Atigust  1.  1975.  Hou.se  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  their  employers,  and  em- 
ployees of  standing  and  select  conmiittees  of 
the  House,  from  being  paid  or  reimbursed 
for  the  differences  between  first-class  air 
travel  accommodations  and  the  cost  of  otlier 
air  travel  accommodations. 

H.  Res.  685.  August  1,  1975,  House  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  their  employers,  and  em- 
ployees of  standing  and  select  committees  of 
the  House,  from  being  paid  or  reimbursed  for 
the  difference  between  first-class  air  travel 
accommodations  and  the  cost  of  other  air 
tmvel  accommodations. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petition.s 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  refen-ed  as  follows: 

216.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Na- 
tional Sorority  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Inc.. 
Montgomery  Ala.,  relative  to  health  care;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

217.  Also,  petition  of  Hormoz  Fattahi, 
Ames.  Iowa,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

218.  Also,  petition  of  John  Tarkowski,  Wau- 
conda.  HI.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE— ra€«cfay,  September  9,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  11 :30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Weitoell  H.  Ford, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  oflfered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father, 

"May  the  words  of  our  mouths  and  tlie 
meditations  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable 
In  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our  Strength  and 
our  Redeemer." 

To  Thy  merciful  care  we  commend  this 
Nation  and  to  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit 
we  commit  all  who  serve  In  its  govern- 
ment. In  troubled  times,  fraught  with 
danger  and  heavy  with  human  need,  be 
with  all  who  make  the  laws,  all  who  exe- 
cute the  laws,  and  all  who  enforce  the 
laws.  Direct  our  steps,  guard  us  from  evil 
and  support  us  in  all  wise  decisions.  Sus- 
tain our  efforts  this  day  that  we  may 
meet  its  demands  with  joy,  Its  difiBcuItles 
with  gratitude,  its  doubts  with  a  faith  no 
darkness  can  diminish.  Aware  of  Thy 
pervading  presence  may  we  be  faithful  in 
our  high  trust  ever  proclaiming: 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation: 
the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid?— Psalms  27:1. 

Amen. 


ORDETR  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pi-o  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foifc)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

vs.  Senate, 

PRESnJEKT  PBO  TXMFORE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  September  9, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
»b6ence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  8,  1975,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  duiing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


REPUTATION  OF  FURTHER  FALSE 
AND  MISLEADING  CHARGES  ON 
PATENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  24 
I  refuted  in  this  body  the  first  of  three 
colimms  containing  false  and  misleading 
charges  by  columnists  Jack  Anderson  and 
Les  Whltten  against  my  patent  reform 
legislation.  Today.  I  arise  to  refute  the 
second  column  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  Friday,  August  1, 
the  same  day  that  Congress  adjourned 
for  the  entire  month  of  August 

On  August  5, 1  issued  a  full  refutation 
of  their  false  and  misleading  cliarges  in  a 
statement  submitted  to  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  in  Hawaii.  Unfortunately, 
only  a  portion  of  my  respoofe  was 
printed.  Unfortunately,  also,  like  all 
answers  to  charges  of  syndicated  news 
columnists,  my  reply  did  not  receive  the 
same  coverage  and  circulatiou  as  the 
Anderson-Whitten  allegations  against 
me. 

Therefore,  now  that  Congress  has  re- 
convened, I  shall  refute  in  the  Senate,  the 
only  national  forum  available  to  me,  the 
charges  made  against  me  in  their  second 
column.  Limited  though  the  circulation 
of  the  COHGRfssiONAL  RECORD  is,  never- 
theless it  provides  a  permanent  record  of 
my  refutation  of  their  false  and  midead- 
ing  charges. 

On  Sunday,  September  7,  in  a  third 
column.  I  was  again  attacked  on  the 
same  patent  legislation.  I  am  preparing 
my  refutation  to  this  latest  attack  which 
I  will  submit  to  the  Senate  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  President,  their  August  1  column 
was  the  second  time  within  2  weeks  that 
Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten  accused 
me  of  "fronting  for  the  patent  lobby." 
Their  accusation  was  totally  false  when 
first  made  in  June  and  it  is  still  totally 
false  today. 

The  gist  of  their  fust  accusation  was 
that  I  was  a  "water  carrier"  for  the  "pat- 
ent lobby"  and  was  pushing  legislation 
to  give  certain  industries  "antitrust  ex- 
emptions." These  industries  would  then 
have  a  patent  monopoly  to  reap  billions 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumers,  they 
charged. 

On  June  24. 1  submitted  in  the  Senate 
my  statement  of  refutation  that  the 
charge  was  false,  as  neither  of  the  two 
patent  bills  I  have  introduced  contained 
any  antitrust  exemptions. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  staie- 
ment  of  Jtme  24  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Need  for  Patent  Refobm 
Mr.  FoNG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  correct 
the  false  and  grosely  misleading  statements 
printed  in  the  Washln^rton  Pont  yesterday  in 
a  column  under  ttie  byline  of  Jack  Andemon 
and  Les  Whltten. 

Under  a  subhead  'Patent  Lobby,"  there 
are  five  sentences.  Only  one  is  factually  cor- 
rect— xa  accuracy  score  of  20  percent,  pretty 
low  for  cub  reporters,  much  less  for  ex- 
perienced reporters. 

The  first  two  sentences  charge  as  follows: 
"In  tlie  past,  the  patent  lobby  has  been 
defeated  in  its  efforts  to  gain  antitrust  ex- 
emptions that  would  cost  the  consumers  bil- 
lions. Now  the  lobbyU;ts  have  found  a  new 
water  carrier.  Sen.  Hiram  Pong." 

The  truth  Is.  Mr.  President,  neither  of  the 
two  patent  bills  I  have  introiuced  contained 
any  ■antitrust  exemptions."  Furthermore,  I 
voted  against  so-called  antitrust  exemptions 
when  thU  matter  arose  in  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  deliberations  In  1971.  There 
has  been  no  other  vote  on  this  matter  since 
that  date. 

These  tmcts  as  I  have  given  them  could 
easily  have  been  checked  by  Anderson  and 
Whltten.  Both  of  my  bills  were  printed  In 
I'till  in  the  Congressional  Record,  together 
^•Ith  a  sectlon-by-eectlon  analysis.  The  pro- 
vlsiouE  of  my  biU  and  my  explanation  have 
been  available  for  public  scruUny  for  months, 
and  rucii  acrutlny  shows  there  are  no  pro- 
vistons  wluitsoever  for  antltrtist  exemptions. 
My  vote  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  against 
antitrust  exemption  cotild  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  checking  with  the  committee  or 
with  me. 

Neltbw  Anderson  nor  Whltten  contacted 
me  on  this  matter. 

The  Anderson-Whitten  column  stated  in 
the  next  two  sentences: 

'He  it  pushing  legislation  that  would  give 
certain  industries  billions  by  lettmg  them 
use  patent  monopolies  to  raise  prices,  comer 
markets  and  partition  sales  territories. 

"One  company  that  would  profit  from  the 
legislation  is  Monsanto." 

Theee  statements  are  totally  false  for  n;y 
legislation  does  not  contain  any  antltrtist 
exemptions,  as  I  have  already  explained.  Fur- 
thermore, many  large  companies  prefer  pres- 
ent law  over  aU  of  the  pending  patent  bUls, 
Including  mine,  because  aU  bUls  call  for 
brand-new  governmental  maintenance  fees 
ranging  from  $2,000,  as  In  my  bill,  to  higher 
amounts  as  in  other  bills,  when  the  term  of  a 
patent  has  ijegun. 

Rather  than  favoring  large  companies  like 
Monsanto,  my  bUl  was  deliberately  desirraed 
to  help  the  small  tn\'ent<M-. 

First.  Present  law  gives  big  companies  tre- 
mendous power  over  small  Inventors  by  chal- 
lenging a  patent  in  court  where  a  small  in- 
ventor, faoed  with  $10,000  or  more  in  court 
costs.  Is  unable  to  afford  a  defense  of  his 
patent. 

My  bill  would  substantiaUy  curtail  and 
eliminate  such  harassment  of  small  inven- 
tors by  providing  a  new  procedure  where 
company  challenges  would  be  handled  by  the 
Patent  Otfice  before  the  company  could  go 
to  court. 

My  bill  would  force  the  company  to  dis- 
close the  company's  prior  art— patents  and 
publications— to  the  Patent  Office  before  the 
company  can  go  to  court  and  challenge  the 
small  inventors.  Ibxu,  the  challenge  could 
be   resolved   by  tb»  Patent  OlBce,   thereby 
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averting  the  necessity  for  a  small 
defend  bis  patent  In  court  at  a 
of  $10,000. 

Second.  My  bill  would  allow  a 
ventor  to  challenge  the  patent  c 
inventor,  even  a  large  company 
$".'5.  compared  with  the  minimum 
11  costs  now  under  present  law 
Federal  district  court  to  challengi 
else's  patent. 

So  for  only  $75  and  the  8ubmissi<^n 
art — patents   or   prior   publicat 
Patent  Office,  anyone  can  cause 
Of&ce  to  reexamme  the  patent  whl4h 
lenged.  The  Patent  Office  would 
a  new  decision  on  its  patentability 
of  the  new  evidence  submitted 

Third.  My  bill  is  the  only  peudln 
would  protect  the  small  Inventor 
calating    maintenance   fees   and 
costs  of  rutming  the  Patent  Offic^. 
•.vould    limit    maintenance 
than  *300  the  7th  year,  not  more 
the  luth  year,  and  not  more  than 
13th  year — total  $2,000.  Other  bULs 
Patent   Commissioner   to  escalate 
charge.^  anytime  to  reflect  50 
costs  of  running  the  Pate.it  Office. 
the  only  bill  that  would  not  saddle 
with  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  m 
Patent  Office. 

According  to  US.  Patent  Office 
my   bill  would  add  only  $3.3 
operating  costs,  whereas  other 
etit  bills  would  add  $18  million 
lion — nearly  600  to  1200  percent 
my  bill.  Inventors  would  pay  half 
■»40  million  under  these  othw 

Only    the    last    sentence    in    tii( 
Lobby"  item  is  correct. 

••The  Senate  aide  who  helped 
the  measure  is  Robert  Seto.  once 
lawyer  for  Monsanto." 

I  reject  vigorously  the  ImpUcatio: 
Seto's    loyalties    are    still    with 
v^.here  he  was  the  most  Junior  of 
patent  attoiTieys  and  where  he  was 
only  a  year  and  a  half.  I  believe 
deeply    interested    in   protecting 
interest  in  our  Nation's  pat«nt 
■em  and  at  the  same  time  in 
rights  of  inventors,  particularly 
tors. 

Patent  law  is  one  of  two  highly 
tields  of  law.  The  other  is  adnUralty 
such  technical  fields  it  is  necessaiy 
counsel  of  persons  knowledgeable 
in  tbe^e  fields.  In  addition  to  Mr 
had  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
officials,  my  colleafsues  in  the 
attorneys,  and  inventors  with 
only  in  the  United  States  but  abroad 
When  I  introduced  my  first  pat 
December.  I   Uivited  any   imereste|l 
to    offer    comments    and    suggest 
Tended   the   same   invitation   v.her 
duccd  my  second  patent  bill   last 
Both    times   I   put    into   ttie 
Re'.ord  the  text  of  the  bill,  mv 
my  invitation  for  comment .s.  Maiiv 
crlticloms  were  submitted  and  1  h 
pfirHted  some  of  these  in  my  .sitoi; 
air.endments. 

In  summary,  my  bill  conforms 
V  i'h  e.-asiing  law  and  is  dellberat 
to  protect  small  inventors  and  to 
ent  fees  reasonable  and  fair.  My 
;iie  most  incentive  for  inventors  to 
ward  and  put  their  inventions  intc 
lie  domain  rather  than  to  offer  th^n 
excluKive  secret  use  of  a  particular 
It  la  regrettable  that  Anderson  an< 
with  incorrect  statements  and 
uons  have  sought  to  smear  mj  e 
prove  the  VS.  patent  system 

Mr.  KONG.  Anderson  and  |Whillen. 
having  been  caught  lym-.;  in  t  leir  first 
column  on  the  antitiTLst  and  i  monopoly 
charge,  next  attacked  me  by  .«ajing  that 
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a  memo  written  by  my  legislative  aide, 
Robert  Seto.  shows  that  my  patent  bill 
"had  been  written  by  the  patent  lobby." 

To  date,  they  have  not  retracted  their 
original  false  accusation  which  in  my 
statement  I  showed  to  be  totally  er- 
roneous. 

On  the  contrary,  in  their  dishonesty, 
they  shifted  their  attack,  trjring  and  hop- 
ing to  give  credibility  to  their  original 
false  accusations.  To  try  to  deceive  read- 
ers is  dishonest  journalism. 

Even  the  very  premise  on  which  they 
base  their  attacks  on  me  is  eiToneous. 
They  built  a  strawman.  They  called  It 
the  "patent  lobby,"  an  evil-sounding 
phrase.  Then  they  said  I  was  the  "water 
carrier"  for  It. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "the  patent 
lobby."  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  patent  law  knows  many  diverse 
parties  are  Involved  whose  Interests  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

There  are  small  Individual  inventors 
and  company  Inventors,  including  cor- 
porate inventors.  There  are  patent  law- 
yers who  attack  patents,  patent  lawyers 
who  defend  patents,  and  patent  lawyers 
who  do  both.  Tliere  are  bar  associations, 
patent  law  associations,  and  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  they  disagree  with  each 
other  on  patent  legislation. 

Representing  the  public  Interest  Is  the 
U.S.  Patent  OfiQce,  which  has  Its  own 
views  on  how  patent  law  should  be 
written  and  administered  to  carry  out 
the  authority  the  Constitution  grants  to 
Congress  to : 

Promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  .  .  . 
Inventors  tbe  exclusive  Right  to  their  .  .  . 
Discoveries. 

Judging  from  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  on  which  I  serve, 
and  judging  from  the  voluminous  mall  I 
have  received  from  the  various  parties 
Interested  in  patent  law.  there  is  sharp 
disagreement  among  the  parties  on  what 
patent  legi-slation  should  contain  and 
what  patent  procedures  should  be  in- 
volved. 

So  the  Anderson-Whitten  propaganda 
that  there  is  a  monolithic  patent  lobby 
Is  untruthful. 

Now  let  me  analyze  the  Anderson- 
Whitten  coliunn  of  August  1. 

Sentence  1  accurately  reports  that  I 
termed  "totally  fal.se"  their  June  accii.«a- 
tion. 

Their  .second  .sentence  is  fal.se : 

Yet  on  June  2,  his  patent  aide,  Robert 
Seto,  confided  in  a  memo  that  Fong's  patent 
bill  had  been  written  by  the  patant  lobby. 

Nowhere  in  Mr.  Seto's  June  2  niem- 
orandiiiii  did  lie  say  my  patent  bill — 
v.hich  i.s  numbered  S.  214 — "had  been 
written  by  the  patent  lobby." 

Not  only  did  Andel•son-^yhitten  mis- 
represent the  Sclo  memorandum,  but 
they  again  raised  the  specter  of  their 
strawman,  the  "patent  lobby,"  to  try  to 
influence  tlieir  readers  against  me. 

Actually,  llie  June  2  memo  discussed 
amendments  I  v.as  propcsinjir  to  an  en- 
tirely different  bill.  S.  23,  intioduced  by 
Chaiiman  John  McCi.et.lan  of  the  Pa- 
tent Siibfommittee. 

AliliotiKli  the  m*>iiio  did  not  say  .<o.  the 


fact-s  are  that  about  half  of  my  amend- 
ments were  provisions  from  existing  law, 
which  I  sought  to  retain  In  the  law  by 
adding  them  to  S.  23.  Some  other  amend- 
ments were  from  new  provisions  I  had 
WTitten  montlis  earlier  into  my  bill,  S. 
214.  Still  others  were  taken  from  recom- 
mendations In  letters  I  received  com- 
menting on  S.  23  or  S.  214. 

In  introducing  S.  214,  I  had  Invited 
public  comments,  criticisms,  and  sug- 
gestions. I  received  approximately  a  hun- 
dred letters  from  individual  inventors 
or  lawyers  representing  individual  In- 
ventors attacking  or  defending  patents, 
50  lettere  from  companies  and  20  letters 
from  bar  associations. 

From  the  veritable  smorgasbord  of  dif- 
fering amendments  suggested  to  me,  I 
selected  only  those  amendments  which  I 
believed  were  proper  and  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  third  Anderson-Whitten  sentence 
consists  of  a  partial  quotation  from  Mr. 
Seto's  memo,  from  which  Anderson- 
Wliitten  deleted  certain  material  words 
and  to  which  they  added  prejudicial 
words — making  the  quotation  grossly 
misleading.  The  misleading  impact  is 
magnified  by  tlie  fact  that  most  readers 
are  not  aware  that  the  various  organiza- 
tions cited  hold  sharply  differing  views. 

As  printed,  Andei-son-WhUten  mis- 
quoted from  Mr.  Seto's  memo  In  their 
tliird  sentence,  which  appeared  as 
follows : 

"The  actual  wordings  esseutially  are  from 
papers  submitted  to  me  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Patent  Law  A.ssocia- 
tion,  the  American  Bar  Association  .  .  .  and 
by  members  of  various  industry-dominated 
patent  committees,  PPG  (Pittsburgh  Plat* 
Ola.ss)  industries  and  others  who  submitted 
papers  and/or  letters,"  wrote  Seto. 

Instead  of  quoting  Mr.  Seto  exactlj, 
Anderson  and  Whitten  did  tlieir  editing; 
within  the  quotation,  inserting — without 
advising  readers — their  own  words  "in- 
dustry dominated"  in  an  obvious  effort 
to  influence  an  adver.se  reaction.  By  edit- 
ing within  the  quotation,  Anderson- 
Whitten  led  readers  to  believe  the  entire 
quotation  Ls  Seto's  languasc,  which  it  is 
not. 

Here  again  is  another  instance  of  inac- 
ciuate  and  misleftduig  journali.sm  by 
Anderson-Whitten. 

What  Mr.  Seto  actually  wrote  lead.^^  iis 
follows : 

The  actual  wordiiiCT  e.  .-;enl  ially  are  I'roin 
paper-,  .submitted  to  me  by  .such  orgnn'ua- 
lions  Ho  APLA.  ABA,  Bar  Association  Distriol 
of  Cnlunibia  and  by  members  of  various  pat  - 
em  law  committees,  PPG  industries  and  oili- 
ers  who  submitted  papers  .ind  or  letters. 

Those  papers  and  letters  were  not 
ujiilonn  by  any  stietch  of  the:  imagina- 
tion as  to  wliiit  patent  lej^isltilion  .-liould 
tontaiii. 

Among  the  hundreds  oi'  si'ggestioiis  I 
received.  I  selected  as  amendments  to 
S.  23  only  those  which  confoinied  to  my 
belief,  first,  that  we  should  not  tinker 
unduly  with  our  Nation's  pre.sent  vol- 
iintaiy  disclosure,  patent  incentive  in- 
ventive system,  which  has  worked  re- 
markably well;  second,  that  aiuendment.s 
sliould  encourage  dtsclo.sure  of  inven- 
Uon.s;  and  third,  that  .small  inventors 
shoulfl     have    .^simpler,    le.ss    expensive 
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means  of  defending  their  patents  than 
at  present. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  more  than  100,- 
000  patent  applications  are  filed  each 
year,  if  Congress  alters  present  patent 
law  radically,  we  could  well  trigger  a 
flood  of  litigation  and  stifle  progress 
while  the  courts  endeavor  to  interpret  a 
new  law. 

The  Anderson-Whitten  fomth  sen- 
tence is  also  false  and  it  states  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  other  words,  the  Pong  amendments 
were  written  by  patent  lawyers  and  the  in- 
dustries they  serve. 

Of  my  34  amendments  to  S.  23  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  Seto  memo,  about 
half  were  provisions  from  existing  law, 
thus  written  and  approved  by  past  Con- 
gresses. Some  amendments  were  new 
provisions  I  included  months  earlier  in 
my  bill,  S.  214,  such  as  the  requirements 
for  maintenance  fees  over  the  life  of  a 
patent.  Rather  than  being  written  by 
"patent  lawyers  and  the  industries  they 
serve,"  the  maintenance  fees  in  my 
amendments  are  strongly  opposed  by  all 
the  diverse  parties  interested  in  patent 
law. 

The  remaining  amendments  were 
taken  from  suggestions  written  to  me  in 
the  letters  from  bar  associations,  trade 
associations,  from  companies,  and  from 
Individual  inventors  or  lawyers  repre- 
senting individual  inventors. 

The  fifth  Anderson-Whitten  sentence 
is  grossly  misleading. 

Among  the  corporations  that  contributed 
their  views  were  Phillips  Petroleum,  Westing- 
house,  Dow  Chemical,  and  AUls-Chalmers, 
to  name  a  few. 

No  company  except  PPG— Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass — was  mentioned  in  Seto's 
Jime  2  memo,  and  it  was  listed  as  one  of 
the  various  kinds  of  entities  who  sug- 
gested amendments  for  my  considera- 
tion. Yet  of  the  50  letters  I  received  from 
companies,  small  as  well  as  large,  Ander- 
son-Whitten close  to  name  only  4 
large  corpomtions,  ignoring  46  other 
companies.  That  is  a  blatant  attempt  to 
link  my  patent  stand  only  to  big  corpo- 
rations. 

Meantime,  they  totally  ignored  20  let- 
ters from  bar  associations  and  some  100 
letters  I  received  from  individual  in- 
ventors or  attorneys  representing  indi- 
vidual inventors.  They  ignored  my  im- 
portant amendments  in  behalf  of  small 
inventors. 

For  example.  I  tried  to  amend  S.  23 
with  provisions  of  my  patent  bill,  S.  214. 
which  would  allow  the  Patent  Office  to 
resolve  disputes  involving  patent  chal- 
lenges. This  would  be  a  boon  to  small  in- 
ventors who,  for  the  nominal  cost  of  $75 
could  then  defend  their  own  patent  or 
challenge  a  patent  of  a  large  company. 
Under  present  law,  this  would  cost  small 
inventors  at  least  $10,000  to  fight  their 
case  in  court. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  tlie  peo- 
ple the  right  to  petition  the  Congress  for 
redress  of  their  grievances.  In  our  highly 
industrialized,  technological  nation,  cer- 
tainly companies  also  have  a  right  to 
express  their  views— and  Members  of 
Congress  to  receive  tlieir  views — without 
intimidation  by  biased,  uninformed  col- 


umnists, particularly  on  such  funda- 
mental legislation  as  patent  law.  America 
has  made  progress  by  leaps  and  bounds 
through  discoveries,  inventions,  and  in- 
novations— by  building  a  better  mouse- 
trap, so  to  speak — and  our  patent  system 
has  been  Instrumental  in  that  progress. 

The  sixth  Ander.son-Whitten  sentence 
is  false: 

All  would  profit  from  Fong's  bill. 

There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  this 
smear.  On  the  contrary,  my  bill,  like 
every  other  patent  bill  pending  before 
our  subcommittee,  would  impose  addi- 
tional costs  and  additional  procedures  on 
patent  applicants  and  patent  holders. 
Higher  costs  eat  into  profits. 

Yet  of  all  the  pending  patent  bills, 
mine  <S.  214)  would  impose  the  least 
added  costs,  according  to  estimates  of 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  Even  so,  my  bill 
will  cost  industry  millions  of  dollars,  as 
they  file  more  than  50,000  patents  a  year 
and  the  maintenance  fees  in  my  bill  will 
cost  $2,000  per  life  of  each  patent 
granted. 

The  seventh  Anderson-Whitten  sen- 
tence is  also  totally  false : 

Pong's  six-page  attack  on  us  on  the  Senate 
floor  is  full  of  falsehoods  and  distortions. 

The  truthfulness  of  my  six-page  rebut- 
tal to  their  first  muckraking  article 
still  stands  today.  Instead  of  admitting 
their  errors,  Anderson-Whitten  com- 
pounded their  erroneous  reporting  in 
their  August  1  column.  Yes,  there  should 
be  honesty,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in 
all  occupations,  including  syndicated 
news  reporting. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
letters,  copy  of  a  letter,  and  a  newsletter 
I  have  received  regarding  the  Anderson- 
Whitten  chai*ges  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patent  Revision  Legisl.\tion 

ArccsT  6,   1975. 
Hon.  HiKAM  L.  FONG. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fonc:  The  Council  of  the 
Patent,  Trademark  and  Copyright  Law  Sec- 
tion of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  very  much  concerned  by 
the  Inaccuracy  of  the  columns  WTltten  by 
Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten  which  ap- 
peared in  Tlie  Washington  Post  on  June  23 
and  August  1,  1975.  We  have,  accordingly, 
written  to  the  editor  and  enclose  a  copy 
of  our  letter.  Unfortunately,  only  Mr.  Ander- 
son can  reach  his  broad  audience  and  rectify 
the  wholly  unwarranted  attack  on  you  and 
Mr.  Seto. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  may  I  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration you  and  your  staff  have  given  to  this 
complex  problem. 

"Vours  very  truly. 

Helen  W.  Nies. 

Patent  Revision  Lec.isl.\t:on 

AvcrsT  6,  1975. 
The  Washington  Post. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Editor:  The  Patent.  Trademark  and 
Copyright  Law  Section  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  an  organization 
of  approximately  300  lawyers  in  private  and 
corporate  practice  and  government  service. 


Our  members  represent  the  Interests  of  indi- 
vidual inventors,  large  and  small  corpora- 
tions, educational  Institutions,  patent  own- 
ers, patent  opponents,  and  those  with  no 
vested  interests  in  patents. 

During  the  past  year,  our  organization  has 
studied  the  various  patent  revision  bills,  in- 
cluding the  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
Fong.  Each  of  the  patent  revision  billsiseeks 
to  prevent  the  Issuance  of  invalid  ptents 
thereby  strengthening  the  presumption  of 
validity  of  the  patents  that  are  Issued.  Each 
would  accomplish  this  end  by  introducing 
more  complex  prosecution  procedures.  The 
primary  concern  expressed  by  our  members 
has  been  that  the  patent  system  should  not 
become  so  complex  and  expensive  that  it 
would  be  beyond  the  economic  reach  of  in- 
dividual inventors  and  small  companies  or 
discourage  the  disclosure  of  inventions. 
Studies  indicate  that  under  any  of  the  bills, 
costs  would  greatly  Increase,  both  to  patent 
applicants  and  in  the  government  adminis- 
tration of  the  patent  system.  Of  the  alterna- 
tive proposals,  however.  Senator  Pong's  bill 
would  entail  significantly  lower  costs  in  both 
respects. 

Mr.  Anderson's  columns  of  June  23  and 
August  1  present  a  distorted  view  of  the 
legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Pong,  in- 
dicating that  it  contains  exceptions  to  the 
antitrust  laws  for  "certain  industries".  No 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  is  contained  within  the  Fong  bill 
for  any  industry.  Moreover.  Mr.  Anderson's 
conclusion  that  the  Fong  bill  is  particularly 
favorable  to  large  corporations  is  contrary 
to  the  consensus  of  experienced  practitioners, 
who  concluded  that  the  more  expensive 
alternatives  are  more  detrimental  to  the  In- 
terests of  small  business. 

In  the  Interest  of  acctiracy  in  the  media, 
we  would  hope  The  Washington  Post  Itself 
would  undertake  an  independent  analysis. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Helen  W.  Nies. 
Chairman,  Patent,  Trademark  and  Copy- 
right taic  Section,  Bar  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

June  30.  1975. 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  I  am  writing  to  you 
with  respect  to  an  article  on  patent  legisla- 
tion that  appeared  in  your  svndlcated 
column  on  Monday,  June  23,  1975  at  least  in 
the  Boston  Evening  Globe.  That  short  article 
is  lactuaUy  wrong  and  Is  obvlotisly  prejudicial 
to  small  companies  and  individual  inventors. 
It  also  suggests  that  your  source  of  informa- 
tion ha.s  misled  you  or  alternatelv.  has  no 
true  understanding  of  the  purpose,'  practical 
functioning  or  objectives  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem. For  that  reason  I  strongly  suggest  that 
you  re-examine  the  source  of  yomr  informa- 
tion and  hopefully  print  a  follow-up  which 
will  be  more  even  handed  in  its  evaluation  of 
the  problems  facing  the  individual  inventor 
and  small  company  whose  businesses  are 
based  upon  innovative  technology. 

Your  article  erroneously  suggests  that  there 
Id  a  patent  lobby.  There  is  really  none.  Patent 
attorneys  are  no  more  organized  as  a  lobby 
than  are  admiralty  attorneys.  Patent  at- 
torneys represent  parties  interested  in  ob- 
taining patents,  but  also  represent  parties 
that  arc  interested  in  breaking  patents.  His- 
torically, patent  attorneys  have  always  taken 
both  sides  of  the  fence  in  patent  legislation 
Individual  Inventors  and  small  companies 
have  ineffectual  voices  in  Congress  and  are 
normally  totally  disregarded.  Most  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  large  corpora- 
tions do  not  constitute  a  patent  lobby.  Large 
corporaiions  have  no  interest  in  patents,  as 
.-uch.  In  my  dealings  with  large  corporations 
I  have  found  that  most  large  corporations 
would  rather  have  no  patent  system  at  all. 
Tiipse  large  corporations  have  sufficient  eoo- 
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nomlc  power  becaiwe  of  their  wealth 
they  please,  and  can  effectively 
nopoUstlc  system  without  patents, 
speaking,  large  corporations  such  as 
General  Motors  and  the  like  rarely 
infringement  of  patents  and  genei  ally 
patents  as  trading  positions  to  obtaii 
under  patents  of  others.  In  making 
ment,  I  do  so  as  a  representative  of 
inventors  and  small  companies  who 
contested  the  position  of  large  corporations. 
Among  the  corporations  with  whoc  i  I  have 
been  in  litigation  on  behalf  of  m; '  clients 
or  have  otherwise  had  au  adverse  poe  Itlon  are 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  i  Western 
Electric),  General  Motors,  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, Texas  Instruments,  Fairchild  Camera, 
etc.  While  I  do  not  have  any  partic  tlar  love 
for  these  large  corporations,  I  d }  think 
characterizing  them  as  patent  lob  )yists  is 
simply  erroneous. 

Your  article  also  suggests  that  thd  legisla- 
tion being  pursued  by  Senator  Fon  s  would 
cost  consumers  billions  and  would  giln  anti- 
trust exemptions  for  these  large 
and  further  would  allow  these 
to  raise  prices,  corner  markets  and 
sales  territories.  Nothing  could  be 
from  the  truth.  At  present  there  ar( 
efforts  to  enact  legislation  that  wi 
ther  limit  patents.  In  other  words, 
being  made  to  further  circumscribe 
ent  patent  law.  Since  the  present  parent 
does  not  permit  large  corporations 
prices,  partition  sales  territories 
markets,  it  follows  that  new  laws  wl^ch 
ther  limit  patents  will  not  have  sue 
either.  The  patent  laws  and  those 
are  Intended  to  comply  with  the 
tlonal  strictures  of  promoting  sciende 
curing  exclusive  rights  to  Inventoi  s 
limited  period  of  time.  In  administer!  ag 
patent  laws  the  coiirts  have  genert  Uy 
eluded  patent  owners  from  ming  the 
In  violations  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
In  the  proposed  legislation  suggests 
to  the  contrary.  The  present  legislation 
poeed,  even  by  Senator  Fong,  does 
legislation  which  Is  going  to  adversely 
Individual  Inventors.  For  example,  t 
proposal  to  require  payment  of 
patents.  These  taxes,  which  have  n 
previously  exacted  before,  mean 
vldual  inventors  may  have  to  pay  a.s 
92.000  per  patent.  It  Is  this  type  of 
which  may  effectively  provide  a  bar 
individual  Inventor,  who  certainly 
afford  the  kind  of  tax  which  Is  got 
lmix>eed.  Since  the  taxes  will  probably 
to  be  paid  whether  or  not  the  inventory 
any  income.  It  mean.s  that  Inventors 
to  pay  taxes  even  during  developmfent 
promotional  periods  when  they  nee< 
to  help  get  their  products  on  the 
These  taxes  of  thousands  of  dollars 
harm  large  corporations,  but  they 
tainly  gohig  to  severely  damage  the 
inventor. 

Your  column  also  Implies  that 
is  a  lackey  of  large  companies.  I  met 
once  at  a  lecture  which  b«  gave.  I 
pressed  with  the  integrity  of  the 
and  woiild  have  a  great  deal  of 
believing  that  he  is  attempting  to 
thing   other   than   an   intellectually 
Job  of  developing  a  sensible  paten ; 
suggest  that  you  spend  15  minutes  v 
to  find  out  exactly  what  his  views  are 
that  type  of  meeting  might  give  yoi; 
deal  of  insight  Into  the  adverse  affect 
some  of  the  hard-noee  patent  bills 
on  the  individual  inventors. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Wolf,   Oreenfteld  &   $acks, 
D.*vn>  WoLP 

July  laj  1975. 
Ke  S.  214. 

Hon.  HniAM  L.  Fonc. 
Dirkfm  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.'^'.R  Senatob  Fong:  I  have  wrltte 
on   several  occasions   before  Indicaling 
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profotind  gratitude  for  the  Job  you  are  doing 
in  sponsoring  responsible  patent  law  revision. 
I,  like  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
others  in  the  patent  field,  was  saddened  when 
I  read  the  recent  "muck-raker's  special"  In 
The  Washington  Poet. 

But  your  comments  of  June  24.  1975  in  the 
Congressional  Record  says  it  all.  Nothing  else 
need  be  said.  It  Is  all  right  there  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  all  to  see.  Yoiu: 
comments  are  to  the  American  people  and 
this  will  be  evident  to  every  fair-minded  per- 
son that  reads  them. 

We.  as  citizens  of  this  great  country,  ap- 
preciate your  continued  work  and  the  yeo- 
man's effort  that  your  most  able  assistant, 
Mr.  Bob  Seto,  is  making.  The  statesman- 
like manner  In  which  you  have  set  the  record 
straight  can  only  speak  well  for  you  In  any 
circle  that  you  travel.  I  personnally  appreci- 
ate your  continued  determination  to  pro- 
vide responsible  legislation  and  I,  of  course, 
remain  ready  to  help  in  any  way  that  I  can. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lows,  King  and  Phice, 
J.  Ralph  King. 

July   30,    1975. 
Hon.  HstAM  FoNC, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fonc:  I  have  Just  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  your  response  to  the 
Jack  Anderson  article  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  23. 

One  would  think  that  Mr.  Anderson  has 
written  so  much  misinformation  on  so 
many  subjects  that  by  now,  everyone  who 
reads  his  column  would  have  run  across  an 
article  with  which  such  person  would  know 
the  facts.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Anderson  was 
misinformed  on  that  subject,  one  should  be- 
gin to  question  the  accuracy  of  all  of  his 
articles.  Unfortunately  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case.  An  example  is  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  Eagle  ton  who  was,  himself,  the 
subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Anderson's  uninformed 
articles,  yet.  It  appears,  the  Honorable  Sen- 
ator still  relies  on  Mr.  Anderson  for  some  of 
his  information. 

Best  wishes  on  your  continued  efforts  to 
obtain  a  good,  but  realistic,  patent  bill.  I 
have  met  Mr.  Seto  on  one  occasion  and  was 
very  much  impressed  by  his  knowledge  tmd 
understanding  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
average  inventor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  B.  Coleman,   Jr. 

July   16.  1975. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fonc, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fonc:  I  wa.s  disappoinied 
to  read  In  a  recent  Jack  Anderson  column 
the  critical  comments  about  you  and  your 
able  assistant.  Bob  Seto.  Stich  letters  clearly 
indicate  a  lack  of  understandmg  of  how  the 
patent  system  functions  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

As  Chairman  of  Committee  101  of  the 
Patent.  Trademark  and  Copyright  Section  of 
ABA.  I  have  a  continuing  Interest  in  the  pro- 
posed patent  legislation,  and  in  partictUar 
with  the  reexamination  procedure  set  out 
In  your  bills.  214. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
patent  lawyers  and  btisinessmen  familiar 
with  the  patent  system  very  Strongly  support 
and  appreciate  your  efforts  to  inject  prac- 
ticality into  the  legislative  efforts  to  improve 
the  patent  svstem.  Therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  your  bill  was  not  selected  for 
markup.  I  strongly  encourage  you  to  con- 
tinue your  efforts  to  IncoriHsrate  In  any  bill 
reported  out  of  the  Sonate  those  features, 
such  as  the  reexamination  procedure,  which 
would  ai-hieve  the  goal  of  Improving  the 
quality   and  reliability  of  patents  without 


bankrupting  the  system  and  driving  the 
small  Inventors  and  corporations  out  of  the 
patent  field. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Benson. 

Patent  Legislation 

Jtjly  17,  1975. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  I  want  to  thank  you 
personally  for  the  fine  work  you  are  doing 
on  patent  legislative  matters  in  general.  I 
know  that  you  and  your  legislative  assistant. 
Bob  Seto,  are  being  very  helpful  in  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  patent  reform  legislation 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Inventors 
and  their  assignees  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  While  pursuhig  this  mat- 
ter, I  know  you  will  continue  to  keep  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  costs  of 
obtaining  and  retaining  patents  from  escalat- 
ing any  more  than  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
Of  course,  all  burdens  which  are  effectively 
shifted  from  the  Patent  Office  to  the  appli- 
cant cavises  an  Increase  in  costs  to  the  ap- 
plicant, and  quite  frankly  many  of  the  small 
companies  and  inventors  not  associated  with 
companies,  cannot  withstand  the  Increases 
which  S.  23  would  build  Into  the  patent  sys- 
tem. Rather  than  stimulate  Invention  and 
disclosure  thereof,  such  will  be  stymied,  for 
example  by  the  Opposition  Sec.  135  (large 
companies  will  oppress  small  ones  and  in- 
dividuals who  normally  wlU  not  have  made 
any  significant  income  from  an  invention 
within  a  year  of  the  issuance  of  a  patent), 
and  the  numerous  other  sections  which  re- 
quire much  more  work  on  the  part  of  appli- 
cants and  their  patent  attorneys.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  am  sure  you  will  keep  in  mind  the 
Constitutional  requirement  (Article  1,  Sec.  8) 
"to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts",  and  that  you  will  not  promote  any 
Bill  which  would  tend  to  suppress  such 
progress. 

I  very  much  regret  the  June  23.  1975 
Washington  Post  article  by  Jack  Anderson 
and  Les  Whltten,  which  of  course  was  not 
only  uncalled  for  but  totally  inaccurate,  as 
you  so  well  stated  before  the  Senate  the 
next  day,  as  reported  In  the  June  24  Congres- 
sional Record — Senate  (S.  11423) .  The  Auder- 
son-Whitten  attack  in  that  article  on  Bob 
Seto  wus  also  unwarranted,  for  he  Is  certain- 
ly a  fine  gentleman,  well  thought  of  by  all 
who  have  been  in  contact  with  him  on 
patent  legislation  matters. 

I  know  that  you  and  Mr.  Seto.  as  well  as 
the  others  now  studying  S.  23  wiU  continue 
to  attempt  balancing  the  public  aiid  private 
interest  In  arriving  at  a  Bill  which  will  in 
face  promote  the  useful  arts,  and  If  I  may 
be  of  any  further  aid  to  you  in  this  regard, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  Llovd  Knight. 


July   18.   1975. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fonc:  The  vicious  personal 
attack  made  upon  you  and  Mr.  Seto  by  Jack 
Anderson  and  Les  Whltten  was  a  shocking 
event  and  I  wish  to  aplaud  you  for  your 
forthright  statement  not  only  putting  the 
record  straight,  but  also  putting  the  He  di- 
rectly to  these  reporters. 

The  American  Patent  System  is  indeed  in 
Jeopardy  when  the  opponents  of  your  pro- 
posed patent  reform  bill  find  it  necessary  to 
utilize  the  services  of  muckrakers  to  attempt 
to  discredit  you  and  to  prevent  adoption  of 
your  bill  or  any  of  Its  provisions.  I  say  this 
advisedly  becau.se  your  bill  Is  the  only  pend- 
ing proposed  legislation  which  preserves  the 
structure  of  our  basic  system  while  only  in- 
troducing a  tew  reforms  and  certain  neces- 
sary improvements.  This  has  been  recognized 
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by  practically  every  patent  association  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  surely  the  realization  by 
yotu-  opponents  of  the  solid  support  which 
exists  for  your  enlightened  approach  to  pat- 
ent reform  that  has  driven  them  to  adopt 
gutter  tactics  rather  than  deal  with  the 
merits  of  your  bill. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  content  of 
your  statement  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  strongly  urge  you  to  continue  to  fight 
for  a  Just  and  reasonable  patent  bill.  For 
this  the  American  people  will  be  In  your 
everlasting  debt, 
smcerely, 

Sidney  Nevman. 

Specml  Newsletter  By  Intellectual  Prop- 
ehtt  Owners,  Inc. — Proposed  Patent 
Legislature 

August  22,  1975. 
The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  column 
as  prepared  by  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whit- 
ten,  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  1,  1975,  and  reprodviced  in  our  Au- 
gust 15th  Newsletter,  should  make  everyone 
aware  that  there  is  a  strong  antipatent 
movement. 

This  Special  Newsletter  is  directed  to  sev- 
eral issues  raised  in  the  last  seven  paragraphs 
charging  Senator  Fong  with  falsifying  and 
distorting. 

Senator  Fong  is  charged  with  "fronting 
for  the  patent  lobby."  To  front  for,  means  to 
act  for  or  to  represent.  No  evidence  is  cited 
to  show  that  the  Senator  is  acting  in  this 
matter.  Neither  APLA  nor  ABA  nor  the  cor- 
porations mentioned  nor  anyone  else  is 
known  to  have  any  agreement  with  Senator 
Fong. 

The  charge  seems  based  on  the  proposition 
that  Robert  Seto  "confided"  that  language  in 
the  Fong  Bill  relied  heavily  on  papers  sub- 
mitted by  APLA,  ABA  and  others. 

For  the  record,  I  have  been  told  that  the 
"confidence"  was  contained  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  other  four  subcommittee 
Senators'  aides,  so  that  nothing  was  being 
hidden. 

It  would  seem  commendable  rather  than 
otherwise  that  reasoned,  responsible,  mature 
and  experienced  Judgment  should  be  recog- 
nized and  relied  upon.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Seto 
recognized  the  value  of  these  inputs  is  sound 
and  neither  legally  nor  morally  WTong. 

Messrs.  Anderson  and  Whltten  frequently 
refer  to  the  "patent  lobby."  Since  the  Hart 
and  Scott  bills,  to  a  large  extent  the  McClel- 
lan  bill,  and  the  new  mark-up  S.  2255  were 
substantially  drafted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and/or  contain  Justice  Department 
concepts,  there  seems  to  be  an  "antipatent 
lobby"  of  great  effectiveness  that  isn't  men- 
tioned. 

The  lobby  and  Seto  angles  are  red  herrings 
and  it  Is  time  to  put  them  aside.  These  are 
not  the  important  issues.  The  real  concern  is 
the  public  Interest. 

The  only  issue  of  significance  is  whether 
the  goals  sought  by  sponsors  of  legislation 
will  be  met.  In  the  press  release  of  September 
23,  1973,  the  White  House  in  announcing  its 
bill  (which  became  S.  2504  and  is  now  S 
2255)  set  four  objectives.  These  are: 

1.  Enhance  validity  of  patents. 

2.  Accelerate  and  improve  disclosure. 

3.  Simplify  procedures. 

4.  Enhance  value  of  patents. 

I  came  to  the  realization  some  time  ago 
that  substantially  nothing  had  been  pub- 
lished on  how  these  objectives  would  be 
realized  by  the  bill.  The  nearest  to  it  is  the 
government's  Inflationary  Impact  State- 
ment" directed  to  S.  1308:  this  document 
discusses  costs  and  lists  obvious  benefits  at- 
iributable  to  S.  1308  but  Is  deficient  in  not 
Identifying  its  disadvantages  which  many  be- 
lieve cancel  out  or  seriously  reduce  anv  net 
advantages. 

I    then   wrote   Senators   McClellan,    Hart, 


Scott,  Burdick  and  Fong  asking  if  there  was 
any  analysis  of  the  various  bills  based  on 
these  goals.  None  was  forthcoming  and  in  a 
letter  from  Senator  Hart  it  was  stated  that 
such  an  analysis  had  not  been  made  by  the 
Subcommittee.  He  did,  however,  suggest 
sources  which  might  have  performed  this 
service,  but  these  leads  proved  fruitless. 

I  then  prepared  such  an  analysis  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  number  of  individuals  includ- 
ing the  staff  members  of  the  Subconrunittee. 
No  one  had  any  adverse  comments  on  the 
draft  and  some  praise  on  accuracy  and  ob- 
jectivity was  received.  However,  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  publisli  the  report  because 
IPO  does  not  lobby  and  our  motive  might 
have  been  misconstrued  in  the  present  polar- 
ized climate. 

I  am  still  struck  by  the  absence  of  any 
analysis  showing  that  any  of  the  stated  goals 
will  be  met  or  what  the  effects  may  be.  The 
Administration's  impact  statement,  antici- 
pating a  33%  dr<H>  In  patent  applications, 
does  not  provide  a  complete  analysis. 

Another  Issue  has  been  raised  several  times 
by  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Whltten.  They  al- 
lege that  big  corporations  would  "profit 
from  Fong's  bill". 

Hopefully,  this  is  true.  We  all  sincerely, 
and  this  Is  ti-ue  of  every  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee, hope  that  the  entire  public,  as 
weU  as  corporations  large  and  small,  unin- 
corporated businesses,  and  individual  In- 
ventors will  "profit"  but  this  isn't  what  the 
column  means. 

The  implication  is.  that,  somehow,  a  few 
big  corporations  will  profit  at  the  expen.se 
of  everyone  else.  The  columnists  have  not 
explained  how. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  all  bills 
now  before  the  Subcommittee,  including 
Fong's,  will  be  costly.  If  the  coats  drives  Indi- 
viduals and  small  firms  out  of  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  a  relative  advantage 
would  exist  not  only  for  profitable  firms  but 
also  well-heeled  individuals.  This  would, 
however,  be  an  advantage  based  on  wealth 
and  not  form  of  organization. 

If  expense  is  a  selfish  corporate  benefit, 
industry  should  be  whole-heartedly  in  favor 
of  the  Scott  and  Hart  bills,  allegedy  the  most 
costly,  and  if  the  Fong  bill  is  least  costly 
to  applicants,  as  shown  by  the  Commerce 
Department's  study  and  impact  statement 
small  firms  and  individuals  are  better  pro- 
tected—so how  does  this  favor  Phillips 
Westinghouse.  Dow  and  Allis-Chalmers  "to 
name  a  few"? 

The  practical  effects  of  legislation  are  of 
great  importance  and  it  is  desirable  that 
these  be  disclosed  and  discussed.  Mere  state- 
ment of  a  bare  conclusion  is  not  helpful. 

As  most  of  the  readers  of  these  newsletters 
know,  I  have  represented  corporations  all  my 
professional  life.  I  believe  that  corporation 
lawyers,  no  less  than  those  in  private  prac- 
tice, keep  the  big  picture  in  mind  and  genu- 
inely seek  what  U  best  for  the  public  Their 
bias  is  a  public  Interest  bias,  i.e.,  a  sound 
workable  system  that  helps  the  small,  as  well 
as  large,  and  disproportionately  favors  no 
one. 

In  fact,  small  corporations  and  individuals 
more  than  large  need  the  protection  of  the 
patent  system.  Of  course  they  will  profit- 
all  of  them— if  the  patent  system  is  sound 
and  competition  by  and  among  individuals, 
and  small,  as  well  as  large  corporations,  will 
be  enhanced. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


ROUTIl^E  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  comment  briefly  this  morning  for  the 
record  on  an  old  problem,  but  a  problem 
that  concerns  all  of  us.  and  that  Is  the 
problem  of  crime  in  our  counti*y  and, 
especially,  crime  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I,  like  all  Americans,  have  been  very 
concerned  about  the  incieased  crime  rate 
in  America.  Long  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington I  had  heard  much  about  the  con- 
ditions here  in  the  District.  But,  to  be 
perfectly  candid,  I  sometimes  wondered 
whether  or  not  the  reports  had  been 
exaggerated. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  here  in  the 
Senate  now  for  about  8  months,  and  dur- 
ing that  short  period  of  8  montlis  two 
members  of  my  staff  have  been  robbed 
within  two  or  three  blocks  of  the  Capitol 
Building:  one  young  lady,  who  operates 
one  of  the  elevators,  was  walking  along 
the  street  only  to  have  her  purse  snatched 
from  her  arms. 

About  2  weeks  ago  my  personal  secre- 
tary and  a  secretary  from  the  office  of 
Senator  Helms  were  walking  along  in 
front  of  the  Library  of  Congress  when 
two  young  men  came  out  from  behind 
the  bushes,  put  a  gun  to  their  heads,  and 
robbed  them. 

I  recall  offhand  that  two  Members  of 
this  Senate,  if  not  more,  but  certainly 
two  Members  of  the  Senate,  have  been 
robbed,  and  one  of  them  very  seriously 
injured. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Piesident,  what 
the  answer  to  this  problem  is.  It  concerns 
me  personally  because  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  apprehension  about  bringing  my 
children  to  the  Capital  City,  and  I  think 
this  is  rather  disgraceful  that  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  those  of  us  who  are 
elected  to  serve  our  people  and  come  here 
to  serve  our  people  are  fearfiU  of  bring- 
ing our  families  here. 

But  what  pi-ompts  me,  Mr.  President, 
to  make  these  remarks  this  morning  is 
a  report  that  I  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday  that  I  just  simply  could 
not  believe. 

I  read  a  news  story  in  tlie  Sunday 
paper  which  reported  tliat  a  21 -year-old 
young  man,  a  recent  graduate  from  the 
Univei-sity  of  Virginia,  had  come  to 
Washington  to  work  as  a  draftsman  with 
Amtrak  and  that  while  walking  near  his 
home  in  the  Northwest  section  of  Wash- 
ington he  was  stabbed  to  death. 

Later  on  during  tlie  evening,  due  to 
the  diligence  of  the  law  enforcement 
officers,  a  man  and  woman  were  appre- 
hended and  charged  with  the  murder 
and  robbeiy. 

Here  is  what  the  Washington  Post 
had  to  report : 

The  man  charged  with  the  murder  was 
variously  identified  by  police  and  court  rcc- 
oi-ds  as  Aubrey  Alfred  Brown  or  Aubrey 
Dockery.  Police  said  he  is  23  years  old  and 
lives  at  1538  P  St.  SE.  In  Superior  Court 
yesterday,  he  was  released  on  personal  re- 
cognizance by  Judge  Theodore  Newman  Jr. 
wltii  a  preliminary  hearing  set  for  Sept.  19. 

Then  tlie  story  goes  on  to  report  that 
the  young  lady,  who  was  20  years  old, 
was  charged  with  carrjing  an  unregls- 
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lei-ed  firearm  and  unreglsterec 
tion. 

Ml-.  President,  I  just  could 
that  a  man  who  was  charged 
bing  a  yoimg  man  to  death  on 
of  this  city  was  released    ... 
bond  whatsoever.  So  yestei-da; ' 
I  asked  one  ol  my  staff 
would  check  with  the  court 
did  check  with  the  clerks  ._ 
was  advised  that  those  facts 
rect,   that  the  man  was  cha 
first  degree  murder,  that  his 
Aubrey  Dockery  and  that  he 
released  without  any  bond, 
his    personal    recognizance 
Theodore  Newman.  Jr. 

The  clerk's  office  went  on  U 
that  was  not  at  all  unusual.  As 
of  fact,  they  thought  it  - 

we  would  bother  to  even , 

said  that  often  those  charged 
murder,  and  violent  assault,  ar 
without  any  bond  or  with  very 
whatsoever. 

For  example,  on  September 
charged  with  second  degree  _ 
released  on  $2,000  bond.  They 
apparently  Judge  Newman  did 
that  this  man  represented  a 
community. 

Ttie  ACTING  PRESIDEINT 
pore.    The    Senator's    5 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
recognition,  and  I  yield  my 
distinguished  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ^ 
pore.  The  Senator  may  proceec 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the 
Mr.  President,  I  take  second 
no  one  In  possessing  what  I 
be  an  enlightened  view  in 
criminal  Justice. 
As  a  member  of  the  North 

Senate,    I    personally    

secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  foi 
form,  recognizing  the  need  for 
recognizance. 

As  attorney  general,  I  _^r— . 
first  criminal  code  commission 
history  of  my  State  and  as  of 
ber  1,  because  of  5  years'  effoii 
part  of  that  commission  and  ._, 
the  new  criminal  code  procediji 
into  effect  In  North  Carolina. 

In  1969, 1  reorganized  the 
of   investigation    with    the    -^_ 
that  never  would  we  knowingly 
the  law  in  order  to  apprehend 
who  had  violated  the  law. 

I  could  go  on.  But  for  a  Judg< 
that  a  man  who  was  charged 
degree   murder   does   not   co 
tlireat  to  the  community  and 
him  on  his  personal  recognizani  e 
yond  my  imagination. 

I  opposed  preventive  detention 
it  was  recommended  by  the 
istration,  but  I  would  be 
know.  Mr.  President,  how  man., 
have  baen  charged  with  serloui 
in  this  district  and  have  been 
without  any  bond,  and  who  are 
today  and  have  failed  to  show 
court. 

I   think,  Mr.  President,  due 
seriousness  of  the  situation  all  i 
Nation,  but  especially  here  in 
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trlct,  that  It  might  be  well  for  this  body, 
or  soioe  body,  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  some  kind  of  in-depth  study  as  to 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  serious  crime 
problem  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  and 
to  see  if  there  is  something  that  we  can 
do  to  help  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  for  his  well- 
reasoned,  thoughtful  statement  on  a 
situation  applicable  not  only  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  to  many  of  our 
citie-s  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  judges  who. 
I  think,  stretch  the  flexibility  of  their 
discretion  entirely  too  far.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  thoioughly  justified,  but  In 
too  many  of  oiu-  cities  it  has  become  the 
norm  rather  than  the  exception. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  crime 
rate  in  this  country,  I  have  Introduced 
two  bills,  one  to  compensate  the  victims 
of  crimes,  because,  Mr.  President,  we 
always  may  sure  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  criminal,  or  the  alleged 
criminal,  are  protected;  we  always  make 
sure  that  the  State  upholds  its  responsi- 
bility; but  we  pay  too  little  attention  to 
the  innocent  victims  of  crime. 

That  bill  has  passed  this  Chamber 
imanimously  on  five  separate  occasions, 
but  has  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
A  second  bill  I  Introduced,  which  was 
again  passed  in  this  Chamber  on  several 
occasions,  had  to  do  with  the  carrying  of 
a  gxm  In  the  commission  of  a  crime  and 
that  would  make  the  carrying  of  a  gun 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  a  separate 
offense  for  which  there  would  be  a  sep- 
arate tiial  and  for  which  there  would  be 
a  separate  sentence,  not  to  nm  concur- 
rently, and  on  ^ilch  the  sentence  would 
be  mandatory  after  the  first  offense. 

So  I  h(^e  that  we  recognize  the  crime 
problem,  which  seems  to  be  moimting  in 
this  country,  despite  an  added  police 
force  around  the  Capitol  grounds.  We 
now  have,  at  long  last,  a  professional 
police  force,  and  a  good  one. 

But  the  stories  of  assaults  and  mug- 
gings, and  the  like,  within  the  vicinity  of 
the  Capitol  area  have  become  all  too 
common  for  all  too  long.  So  I  think  it  Is 
time  for  an  in-depth  study,  not  onlv  as 
It  affects  the  Nation's  Capital,  which  of 
course  is  a  significant  target  in  the  minds 
of  all  our  people  and  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  but  to  cover  the  rest 
of  the  country  as  well.  It  ]&  time  for  us 
to  face  up  to  oiu-  responsibilities  as  law- 
makers and  it  is  time  for  the  pe<«)le. 
generally  speaking,  the  minority  among 
us  who  act  irresponsibly,  to  assiune  their 
responsibihties  and  to  become  better  citi- 
zens, which  too  many  of  them  have  not 
been  up  to  this  time. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  making 
a  most  timely  speech  on  a  most  timely 
subject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business' 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President     i 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ford)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:32  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (H.R.  6673) ,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  FolkUfe  Center 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  It  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED     BILL     SIGNED 

At  2  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  907)  to  authorize 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  *o  plan 
museum  support  facilities. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  . 


At  2: 19  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that,  on  reconsideration  by  the 
House,  and  two-thirds  of  the  House 
agreeing,  the  bill  (H.R.  5901)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Education  Divi- 
sion and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30, 1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  returned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
his  objections,  was  passed. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to  the 
bill  (S.  6)  to  insure  the  right  to  an  edu- 
cation for  all  handicapped  children  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  such  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate:  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mi-s, 
Mink,  Mi*.  Meeds,  Mi-s.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Cornell.  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Zeteretti.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Califoi-nia,  Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  (^uie,  Mr. 
Bell.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr. 
Pressler  were  appointed  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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At  4:23  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney  annoimced  that  the  House  has 
passed  without  amendment  the  follow- 
ing bill  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  331.  An  act  to  redesignate  November  11 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday; 

S.J.  Res.  34.  A  Joint  resolution  a.sklng  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  September  1975  as 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  125.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1975,  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth 
Setou  Day". 

The  message  also  annomiced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8070)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  agen- 
cies, boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30, 1976,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Cederberg  were  appointed  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  8650) 
to  assist  low-income  persons  In  insulat- 
ing their  homes,  to  facilitate  State  and 
local  adoption  of  energy  conservation 
standards  for  new  buildings,  and  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  undertake  research  and 
to  develop  energy  conservation  perform- 
ance standards,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Ml-.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
tlie  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Improve  Grain  In- 
spection AND  Operations  or  Official  In- 
spection Agencies 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  to 
improve  grain  inspection  and  operations  of 
official  inspection  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  revise 
interest  rates  on  certain  loans  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Rf.poRT  OF  Antideficiency  Act  Violation  by 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Trauiporta- 
tion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
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of  antideficiency  violation  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Ck>miiiittee  on  Approprlatlona. 

Report  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  on  Its  review  of  any  and 
all  rules  of  national  securities  exchanges 
which  limit  or  condition  the  ability  of  mem- 
bers to  effect  transactions  in  securities  oth- 
erwise than  on  such  exchanges  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Steam-Electric  Plant  Air  and  Water 
Quality  Control  Data,  1972 
A  letter  from  the  (Thalrman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled 
"Steam-Electric  Plant  Air  and  Water  Quality 
Control  Data,  1972"  (with  an  accompanying 
publication);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

PROPOsrn  Acts  of  the  Council  or  ihe  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia 
Five  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  proposed 
acts  by  the  Council  (with  accompanying 
papers  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

RFPf)RT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCH 

ox  International  Monetary  and  Finan- 
cial Policies 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
.■^nd  Financial  Policies  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  special  report  on  the  pro- 
posed resolutions  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  (with  an  accompanying 
report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A.vNUAL  Report  of  the  General  Services 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
.Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  1974  annual  report  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Admin- 
istrative Services  and  Procurement.  Office 
of  tlie  Secretary.  Department  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government   Operations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  progress  in  Improving  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program-related  information 
for  the  Congress  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  costs  and  problems  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  Highway  System,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 


the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion program  for  alcoholism  treatment  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
Application  for  Refund  of  Overpayment  of 
Royalty 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  ap- 
plication for  refund  of  overpayment  of  mini- 
mum royalty  on  Louisiana  lease  OCS-O  1612 
for  the  period  July  1,  1973,  through  June  30, 
1974.  by  Atlantic  Richfield;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Application  foh  Loan,  Irrigation  Distrk^t, 
Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  application  by  the  Farmington 
Pressurized  Irrigation  District  of  Farming- 
ton,  Utali.  for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  (70  Stat.  1044.  as 
amended)  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Application  for  Loan,  Municipal  Water 
District,   California 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  application  by  the  Valley  Center 
Municipal  Water  District  of  Valley  Center. 
Calif.,  for  a  supplemental  loan  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  (70  Stat. 
1044.  as  amended)  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  PaocEEDiNca  of  the  Meeting 
or  the  Judicial  Conference  or  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  trausmltUng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  held  In  Washington.  D.C,  on 
March  6-7,  1975  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report     op     the     American     Revolution 
Bicentennial   Board 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  first  re- 
port of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Board   (with  an  accompanying  report);    to 
the  C3ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendments     to      Oitice     of      Education 
General   Provisions  Regulations,   Avail- 
abiltty    of    public    records fee  sched- 
ULE 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
amendments  to  Office  of  Education  General 
Provisions  Regulations,  Availability  of  Pub- 
lic Records — Fee  Schedule  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Proposed    Legislation    To    Amend    the 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  I5d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
( with  accompanying  pap>ers ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee nn  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


The  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  FoED)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  petitions  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  cou 
city    of    Philadelphia.    Pa.,    concern 
denial  of  human  rights  by  the 
to  the   Committee   on   Foreign   Relations 

A   resolution   adopted    by   the 
Council    of    Saipan,    Mariana 
pressing  appreciation  to  the  Plebl^ite 
mlsisloner.  Plebiscite  Voters  Board 
tration.  District  Administrator, 
United    Nations    Visiting    Mission 
efforts  in  connection  with  the  Plekisclte; 
the    Committee    on    Interior    an(  1 
Affairs. 

A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
of  Columbia  seeking  a  redress  of 
to    the    Commislson    on    the    Jtidlc 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


qommittee 
Affairs. 


The  following  reports  of  cotnmittee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS,   from   the 
on    Banking,    Housing,    and    Urb;i 
with  an  amendment. 

S.  662.  A  bill   to  amend  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  pro 
atlng  assistance  for  projects  locate^ 
other  than  urbanized  areas,   to 
mass  transportation  assistance  to 
needs  of  elderly   aud   handicappe( . 
and  for  other  persons  (Rept.  No. 


Uiti 


p  o 


an  Mass 
ide  oper- 

in  areas 

vide  for 
meet  the 

persons, 
14-365). 


CHANGE  OF  REFEREN[;E 


Mr 


Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the 
ator  from  Minnesota  iMr 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
discharged  from  the  further 
tion  of  S.  2199,  and  that  the 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Presi- 
distingui^ed  Sen- 

MOJIDALE)  ,    I 

s  Com- 

Vtelfare  be 

cpnsidera- 

be  re- 


bill 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 


the 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
that  today,  September  9,  1975 
sented  to  the  President  of 
States  the  enrolled  bill  iS.  90 
thorize  the  Smithsonian  Insti 
plan  museum  support  facilities 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


The   following   biUs   were 
twice  by  their  titles  and  refen^ed 
dicated: 

H.R.  6673.  An  act  to  provide  for 
Usbment  of  an  American  FolkUfe 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Rule  > 
ministration, 

H.R.  86£0.  An  act  to  assist  low-itlcome 
sons  in  insulating  their  homes,  tc 
State  and  local  adoption  of  energy 
tlon  standards  for  new  buildings, 
rect  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
velopment  to  undertake  research 
velop  energy  conservation  performajice 
ards. 
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The  following  bills  and 
tions  were  Introduced,  read  the 
and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By   Mr.   HATFIELD    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  ?303.  A  bill  to  modify  section  204  of  the 
Flood  Control   Act  of   1965    (79   Stat.    1085). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  2304.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  supervis- 
ory authority  of  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies over  hnaucial  institutions  and  their  affil- 
iates. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Hou'iliig  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  hUnself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Tunnev.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.   Kennkdy,  and   Mr.   R,\n- 

DOLPH  )  : 
S.  2305.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
framework  for  collective  bargain! ng  in  the 
construction  industry  and  fcr  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  oxi  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  B'ANNTN: 
S.  2306.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Incomo  tax 
treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of  in- 
ventory and  certain  other  ordinary  income 
property.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HRU3KA: 
S.    2307.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Cevela 
Rlqueiu-.  Reierred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    STAFFORD    (for   hinxself  and 
Mr.  Leahy)  : 
S.  2308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  boundarie.s  of  the  Bri.stol  CliUs 
Wilderness  Area.  Refererd  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2309.  A  bill  to  provide  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  by  Federal  agencies.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.   HOLLINGS    (for  himself.   Mr. 

Glenn,  and  Mr.  Talmadge)  : 

S.  2310.  A  bin  to  assure  the  availability  of 

adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  during  the 

period  ending  June  30,  1976.  Ordered  placed 

on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2311.  A  bill  to  amend  section  J033  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  Involuntary  conver.sions  of  real  property. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


tie 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  2304.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  super- 
visory authority  of  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  over  financial  institutions  and 
their  affiliates.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Tower  and  I  introduce,  for  referral 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  a  bill  "to  strengthen 
the  supervisory  authority  of  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  over  financial  institu- 
tions and  their  affiliates."  We  introduce 
this  bill  at  the  request  of  Chaiiinan 
Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  bill 
is  the  result  of  a  joint  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral ReseiTe,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  is  designed  to  help 
prevent  and  correct  "problem  bank" 
situations. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill,  would 
amend  existing  law  to  provide  more  ex- 
plicit statutory  authority  to  deal  with 
particular  unsafe  or  unsound  banking 


practices.  The  bill  would  strengthen  con- 
siderably the  ability  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  remove  officers  or  directors  of 
banks  where  management  has  shown  a 
willful  disregard  for  the  condition  of  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  bank.  In- 
side transactions  would  be  prohibited  to 
directors  as  well  as  officers  of  banks  and 
their  ownership  interests.  Civil  penalties 
could  be  applied  under  the  bill  for  viola- 
tions of  law.  cease-and-desist  orders  and 
violations  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  In  circumstances  where  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  its  nonbank  subsidiaries 
pose  a  serious  risk  to  the  banking  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  holding  company,  tlic 
Federal  Reserve  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  require  divestiture.  Taken  together 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  give 
greater  latitude  to  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies in  the  choice  of  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms available  to  abate  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Burns'  letter,  which 
contains  a  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wa-shington.  D.C. 

September  5, 1975. 
Hon.  William  Proxmirc, 

Chairman.  Comrnittec  on  Banking.  Housintj 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  H'os/i- 
ington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Accompanying  this 
letter  is  a  proposed  bill  encompassing  sev- 
eral Joint  recommendations  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  All  of  these 
recommendations  arise  from  the  agencies' 
concern  over  "problem  bank"  situations  and 
are  designed  to  help  prevent  or  correct  such 
situations. 

Sections  1.  2,  5.  6(e).  aud  7  of  the  bill 
would,  in  part,  provide  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  various  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
J  956,  and  the  Financial  Institutions  Super- 
visory Act  of  1966. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number 
of  Instances  in  which  supervised  banks  have 
violated  various  provisions  of  law.  The  violu- 
tions  in  question  were  of  a  type  that  could 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  safety  or  soimd- 
ness  of  the  banks,  and  no  effective  remedy 
has  existed  for  such  violations.  For  example. 
Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  pro- 
hibits, in  part,  a  member  bank  from  lending 
to  nonbanking  corporations  affiliated  with 
it  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the 
absence  of  any  specific  penalties  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  other  person  experiencing 
financial  pressure  may  cause  the  affiliated 
bank  to  violate  the  provisions  of  Section 
23A,  knowing  that  the  sole  remedy  is  a  cease 
and  desist  order  requiring  reversal  of  the 
transaction.  The  presence  of  a  daily  money 
penalty  should  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent 
to  such  violations. 

In  assessing  such  a  civil  penalty,  the  agen- 
cies would  be  required  to  give  due  consider- 
ation to  its  appropriateness.  In  particular, 
they  would  have  to  take  into  account  the 
financial  resources  aud  the  good  faith  of  the 
bank  or  person  charged  with  a  violation, 
the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the  history 
of  previous  violations.  We  would  hope  that 
such  a  remedy  would  have  to  be  used  in- 
frequently, if  at  all,  and  that  Its  primary 
benefit  would  be  in  deterring  violations  by  a 
member  or  insured  nonmember  bank,  its 
officers  and  directors,  or  persons  affiliated 
with  such  a  bank. 
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For  similar  reasons  primarily  relating  to 
deterrence,  we  also  recommend,  in  sections 
1  and  2,  that  civil  penalties  be  provided  for 
violations  of  Sections  19  and  22  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  The  former  relates  to  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  deposits  and  the  lat- 
ter restricts  transactions  between  a  member 
bank  and  Its  officers  and  directors.  It  might 
be  noted  that  the  prop>osed  amendment  to 
Section  19  would  give  the  Board  a  remedy 
comparable  to  that  presently  available  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
with  respect  to  nonmember  Instired  banks. 
The  restrictions  of  Section  22(h) ,  as  amended 
by  the  proposed  bill,  and  civil  penalties  for 
violations  thereof,  would  be  applied  to  non- 
member  Insured  banks  by  section  7  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

A  number  of  violations  of  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  In  recent  years.  Some  of  these 
violations  have  been  deemed  willful  and  seri- 
ous enough  to  be  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  prosecution  unUer  section  8  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Such  re- 
ferral Is  the  Board's  only  statutory  remedy 
at  present  when  It  finds  such  a  violation. 

To  date,  one  referral  has  resulted  In  a  con- 
viction and  a  substantial  fine.  However,  it 
is  the  Board's  experience  that  the  criminal 
remedy  Is  an  Involved  and  lengthy  process. 
In  the  case  of  the  conviction,  over  two 
years  elapsed  between  the  time  the  violation 
came  to  the  Board's  attention  aud  the  ulti- 
mate conviction. 

The  Board  therefore  recommends  in  sec- 
tion 5  that  it  be  given  the  discretion  to  im- 
pose civil  penalties  for  ^-lolatlons  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  It  believes  that  the 
addition  of  this  alternative  method  of  Im- 
posing penalties  for  violations  of  the  Act  will 
provide  a  significant  deterrent  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  above  recommendations 
relating  to  penalties  designed  to  have  a  de- 
terrent effect,  the  regulatory  agencies  believe 
that  further  substantive  restrictions  should 
be  placed  on  transactions  between  banks  and 
insiders.  In  this  regard,  it  does  not  appear 
sensible  to  have  a  prohibition  regulating 
only  loans  to  officers  of  a  bank  and  not  loans 
to  directors,  stockholders,  and  corporations 
affiliated   with   such   individuals. 

We  therefore  recommend,  a»  a  preventa- 
tive measure,  that  Section  22  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  be  amended  to  cover  officers, 
directors,  and  Individuals  holding  more  than 

6  per  cent  of  the  voting  securities  of  a  mem- 
ber bank  and  any  companies  controlled  by 
such  an  officer,  director,  or  5  per  cent  share- 
holder. These  restrictions  should  also  be 
applied  to  nonmember  Insured  banks.  This 
proposal,  which  Is  set  forth  In  sections  3  and 

7  txf  the  bin,  would  aggregate  the  loans  or 
extensions  of  credit  to  such  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  shareholder  and  to  all  companies  con- 
trolled by  such  an  officer,  director,  or  share- 
holder and  provide  that  the  aggregate  may 
not  exceed  the  limit  on  loans  to  one  borrower 
established  by  federal  or  State  law. 

This  legislation  la  premised  on  the  con- 
cern, borne  out  by  some  recent  experiences, 
that  a  bank  may  incur  excessive  risks  by 
making  large  loans  to  Insiders  and  their  re- 
lated business  enterprises.  We  believe  that 
In  some  Instances  the  existence  of  lending 
limits,  as  well  as  civil  penalties  for  their  vio- 
lation, may  well  prevent  some  problem  bank 
situations  from  arising. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures  aimed 
at  preventing  problem  bank  situations,  the 
bill  Includes  two  proposals  designed  to  help 
deal  with  a  pjoblem  bank  situation  once  it 
exists.  The  first  of  these  involves  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Financial  Institutions 
Supervisory  Act  of  1966  relating  to  removal 
proceedings.  Under  present  law  (Section  8 
(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act), 
a  bank  director  or  officer  who  has  engaged 
in  a  violation  of  a  law,  rule,  or  regulation, 
participated  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice, breached  his  fiduciary  duty,  or  violated 


a  final  cease  and  desist  order  and  whose  ac- 
tion Is  seen  &a  causing  substantial  financial 
loss  to  the  bank  or  damage  to  its  depositors, 
may  be  removed  only  where  it  is  shown  that 
he  has  engaged  in  an  act  amounting  to  per- 
sonal dishonesty.  Such  a  showing  is  often 
difficult  to  make,  and  the  present  law  thus 
effectively  bars  removal  of  Individuals  who 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  gross  negli- 
gence in  the  operation  or  management  of  a 
bank,  or  a  willful  disregard  for  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  bank,  but  who  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  exhibited  personal  dis- 
lionesty. 

We  believe  that  adequate  protection  of  the 
bank.  Its  depositors,  and  the  public  interest 
requires  the  Act  to  be  amended  to  allow 
the  appropriate  supervisory  agency  to  remove 
such  Individuals.  The  amendments  contained 
in  section  6(d)  of  the  bill  would  effectuate 
this  proposal.  We  believe  that  the  present 
hearing  and  judicial  review  requirements  of 
the  Act  are  sufficient  to  shield  those  who 
are  innocent  of  p)ersonal  wrongdoing  from 
arbltrarj'  or  capricious  administrative  action. 
However,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
help  to  protect  the  financial  safety  of  insti- 
tutions against  the  actions  of  reckless  indi- 
viduals. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  more  efficient 
and  speedy  enforcement  of  final  orders  and 
consent  agreements  under  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Supervisory  Act  of  1966  can  be 
obtained  if  civil  penalties  attach  to  violations 
of  such  final  orders  and  agreements.  Section 
6(e)  of  the  proposed  bill  embodies  this 
recommendation  and,  we  believe,  would  con- 
stitute a  more  effective  deterrent  than  the 
present  procedure,  which  requires  the  ap- 
propriate agency  to  apply  to  the  U.S.  district 
court  to  secure  enforcement. 

It  appears  to  both  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  a 
needless  procedural  complication  presently 
exists  in  the  Financial  Institutions  Supervi- 
sory Act  of  1966.  Section  8(e)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  provides  that  in  order 
to  institute  removal  proceedings  against  a 
director  or  officer  of  a  national  bank  the 
Comptroller  must  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Governors,  which  determines,  with 
the  Comptroller  sitting  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  whether  or  not  to  in- 
stitute proceedings.  Following  such  pro- 
ceedings, the  matter  comes  before  the  Board 
once  more  for  final  action,  again,  with  the 
Comptroller  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  This  procedure  appears  to  be 
unnecessarily  duplicative.  AU  of  the  proced- 
ural safeguards  and  advantages  of  having  a 
board  rather  than  an  individual  make  the 
decision  can  be  retained  by  providing  for 
certification  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  officer  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
for  final  action  but  "allowing  the  Comptrol- 
ler's office  to  Institute  and  prosecute  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  bUl  In  section  6(d)  would  ob- 
tain this  result  and  thus  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  process. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion has  previously  introduced  legislation 
that  would  amend  Sections  8(b)  and  8(c)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  make 
It  clear  that  cease  and  desist  proceedings 
may  be  Instituted  against  directors,  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  or  other  persons  par- 
ticipating in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a 
bank,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  bank 
Itself  is  named  In  the  proceeding.  This  pro- 
vision Is  supported  by  the  other  agencies  and 
is  found  In  section  8  (a)  and  (c)  of  the  pro- 
posed bill.  The  amendment  further  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Board  of  Governors  has  simi- 
lar powers  with  respect  ot  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  their  officers,  directors,  employees, 
and  agents. 

Additionally,  section  6(b)  of  the  proposed 
bin  recommends  a  technical  amendment  to 
Section  8(b)(3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  It  clear 
that  cease  and  desist  proceedings  may  be 


Instituted  against  Edge  and  Agreement  Cor- 
porations whether  or  not  those  institutions 
are  subsidiaries  of  holding  companies. 

The  proposed  bill  Includes  in  section  4  a 
provision  designed  to  aid  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors in  handling  a  problem  bank  situation 
where  adverse  effects  have  arisen  from  the 
relationship  between  the  banking  and  non- 
banking  subsidiaries  of  the  parent  holding 
company.  The  Board's  experience  has  been 
that  problems  and  unfavorable  publicity 
connected  with  a  nonbanking  susbidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company  may  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  banks  within  the  bank  holding 
company  and  may  lead  to  serious  difficultie.s 
for  such  banks.  Further,  the  Board  believes, 
as  it  has  often  stated,  that  a  bank  holding 
company  should  be  a  source  of  financial 
strength  for  It.s  subsidiary  banks.  In  this 
regard,  nonbanking  subsidiaries  within  a 
bank  holding  company  structure  should  aug- 
ment rather  than  detract  from  that  strength. 
For  this  reason,  the  Board  believes  it  should 
have  the  power  to  order  divestiture  of  a  bank 
holding  company  subsidiary  or  termination 
of  a  nonbanking  activity  by  a  bank  holding 
company  whenever  It  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  continuation  of  such  ac- 
tivity or  ownership  constitutes  a  serious  risk 
to  the  financial  safety,  soundness,  or  stabil- 
ity of  a  bank  holding  company's  subsidiary 
bank | s ) . 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give  the 
Board  such  power,  after  providing  the  par- 
ent holding  company  with  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  divestiture  may  be  by  sale 
or  by  pro  rata  distribution  to  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  bank  holding  company.  A  relatively 
short  period  is  provided  within  which  such 
divestiture  must  be  carried  out  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  activity  threatening  the 
bank  Is  terminated  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Board  recognizes  ♦hat  this  power  to 
order  divestiture  represents  a  drastic  remedy 
and  contemplates  that  it  would  be  exercised 
only  in  very  rare  instances.  However,  the 
Boards  experience  to  date  leads  it  to  believe 
that  in  some  instances  this  remedy  should  be 
available  in  order  effectively  to  protect  the 
interests  of  a  banking  subsidiary  of  the  bank 
holding  company,  Its  depositors,  and 
customers. 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  contained  In 
this  bill,  recent  experience  has  convinced  us 
that  the  definition  of  affiliate  in  the  National 
Bank  Act  should  be  expanded  to  cover  a 
greater  range  of  relationships  that  would 
then  be  subject  to  the  limitations  on  loans 
contained  in  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  Such  changes  could  be  a  major 
factor  m  curbing  abuses  by  Insiders.  Con- 
versely, experience  has  also  led  us  to  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  banking  affiliates  that  are 
subsidiaries  of  the  same  holding  company, 
the  restrictions  of  Section  23A  may  be  coun- 
terproductive and  may  prevent  the  holding 
company  from  using  its  resources  as  effec- 
tively as  a  branching  system.  The  agencies 
are  presently  working  on  a  draft  bill  that  will 
address  itself  to  these  issues  and  we  expect  to 
forward  it  for  consideration  in  the  near 
future. 

We  believe  that  adoption  of  the  proposed 
bill  would  help  to  decrease  the  incidence  of 
problem  bank  situations  and  significantly 
aid  each  of  our  agencies  In  our  ability  to  re- 
quire corrective  action  in  problem  bank 
situations.  We  therefore  hope  that  Congress 
win  act  favorably  on  the  recommendations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Aethur  F.  Burns. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  him.self, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff, Mr.  BiTRDicK,  Mr.  HAR'rKB. 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
TcTNNEY,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  2305.  A  bill  to  establish  a  naUonal 
framework  for  collective  bargaining  In 
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the  constniction  industry  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY  COLLECTlfE 
BARGAINING  ACT  OF   1975 


I  am 
ijiyself, 
the 
ng  in 
We 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President 
introducing,  for  Mr.  Javits  and 
an  important  bill  that  would  rev] 
framework  of  collective  bargain 
the  Nations  construction  industity 
have  been  joined  on  this  bill  by  Se  lators 
Taft,  Ribicoff,  Haritce.  Gravel.  Beall, 
Stafford,  Tunney,  Bufdick  Kennedy, 
and  Randolph. 

Construction  is  among  the  indlist 
that  form  the  nucleus  of  our 
Its  activities  stimulate  vast  amoitnts 
production  by  manufacturing  indpstr 
and  provide  a  foimdation  for 
and  transpoi-tation.  More  than  3%  mil- 
lion employees  and  over  300,000  ei  iploy- 
ers  are  engaged  in  the  con.structipn  in- 
dustry. 

The  pattern  of  collective  bar 
this  vital  industi-y  is  highly  fri 
•This  fragmentation  reflects  the 
of  the  industry  itself,  which  comp  r 
variety  of  trades  and  crafts  tha' 
together  in  joint  venture  at  a  sing  I 
It  is  a  gi'oup  of  businesses  whose 
common  characteristic  is  that  the 
upon  a  common  labor  pool  and 
with  tlie  same  building  and 
trade  unions. 

The  fragmentation  also  holds  a 
tial  for  instability  in  an  industry 
which  our  economic  growth  is  hig|ily 
pendent. 

The  construction  industry  is 
portant  to  meeting  our  national 
and  industrial  needs  to  be  left  wi 
firm  national  labor  policy  which 
culated  to  protect  the  rights  of 
tlon  tradesmen  while  promoting 
and  continuity  within  the  industi-^' 

The  goal  must  be  to  promote 
resolution  of  disputes  between  la4>r 
management   in   the   industi-y 
little     Governmental     involveme^it 
possible. 

A  first  step  in  this  direction  wai  taken 
by  tlie  House  of  Representatives  i  ,hen  it 
passed  on  July  25,  1975,  H.R.  590( .  a  biU 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  o[  labor 
in  the  construction  industry.  Sin  ;e  that 
time,  a  nearly  identical  bill.  S.  l-*  79  was 
approved  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

That  bill  is  necessary  to  restord  parity 
in  collective  bargaining  and  to  cor  lect  an 
unfair  and  imintended  restrict  on  on 
situs  picketing,  but  it  is  not  th(  whole 
answer  to  the  problems  which  exist.  La- 
bor and  management  in  the 
industry  can  provide  the  answers 
operating  for  their  common  good 
the  good  of  the  Nation's  econom: ' 

The  bill  I  am  introducing 
President,  is  intended  as  a  means 
tering  that  cooperation.  It  has 
pared  by  a  working  group  compbsed 
leaders  from  labor  and  manageipent 
the  construction  industry,  and 
retary  of  Labor.  In  many  ways 
expands  upon  Secretai-y  Dunlop^ 
mony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
tee  on  July  10,  1975,  when  he 
some  long-term  approaches  while 
ing  in  support  of  S.  1479 
Under  this  legislation,  a  Constiuction 
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Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Commit- 
tee would  be  created.  The  committee 
would  be  composed  of  10  management 
representatives,  10  labor  representatives, 
and  up  to  3  neutral  members,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1  neutral  member  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman.  The  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Sei-vice  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  ex  officio  members.  Manage- 
ment and  labor  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed after  consultation  with  the  na- 
tional organizations,  who  would  also  pro- 
pose a  panel  for  selection  of  the  neutral 
members.  Among  its  otlaer  major  pro- 
visions are  the  following: 

First.  Local  labor  organizations  af- 
filiated with  the  standard  labor  organi- 
zations in  the  industry  would  be  required 
to  give  60  days'  notice  to  their  national 
imions  before  the  expiration  or  reopen- 
ing of  agreements.  Contractors  or  their 
associations  engaged  in  collective  bar- 
gaining are  similarly  required  to  notify 
either  the  national  organization  with 
which  they  are  affiliated  or  the  commit- 
tee if  there  is  no  national  affiliation.  The 
standard  labor  organizations  and  the 
national  contiactor  associations  would 
bj  required  to  forward  such  notices  to 
the  committee. 

Second.  The  committee  may  elect  to 
take  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  in  which 
case  any  strike  or  lockout  is  deferred  for 
up  to  30  days  past  the  expiration  or  re- 
opening date. 

Third.  The  committee  may  decide  to 
refer  a  dispute  to  a  national  craft  board 
or  to  the  national  machinery  established 
by  a  branch  of  the  industry,  which  in- 
cludes representatives  of  both  national 
unions  and  national  contractor  associa- 
tions, in  an  effort  to  assist  the  parties  in 
reaching  an  agreement.  The  committee 
may  also  elect  to  meet  with  the  parties. 
Fourth.  The  committee  may  request 
that  the  standard  national  labor  orga- 
nization and  national  contractor  asso- 
ciation involved  participate  in  the  nego- 
tiations. In  that  event,  any  new  or  re- 
vised collective  bargaining  agreement 
must  be  approved  by  the  standard  na- 
tional construction  labor  organization 
with  which  the  local  labor  organization 
is  affiliated.  The  national  organizations 
would  be  protected  against  criminal  or 
civil  liability  for  participating  in  the 
negotiations  or  for  approving  or  disap- 
proving an  agreement. 

Fifth.  The  bill  specifies  the  standards 
which  the  committee  shall  take  into  ac- 
count m  talting  jurisdiction  of  a  matter 
and  requesting  tiie  participation  of  the 
national  labor  and  contractor  organiza- 
tions. The  standards  broadly  specify  im- 
provements in  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cedures and  practices. 

Sixth.  The  bill  authorizes  the  commit- 
tee to  make  broad  studies  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  industry  and  to  make 
general  recommendations  with  regard  to 
negotiating  structures,  improvements  of 
productivity,  stability  of  employment, 
differentials  among  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry, dispute  settlement  procedures 
and  other  related  matters. 

Seventh.  The  legislation  would  run 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  the  committee 
would  be  required  to  make  a  recom- 


mendation with  regard  to  the  extension 
of  the  legislation  at  least  6  months  in 
advance  of  expiration.  Annual  reports 
would  also  be  required  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  recent 
troubles  of  the  construction  industry  are 
products  of  the  recession.  Inflation  and 
unemployment  have  had  a  severe  impact 
on  the  industry.  During  recent  months, 
unemployment  has  ranged  between  20 
and  25  percent. 

But  all  will  agree  that  the  elements  of 
in.st ability  are  present  in  the  industry 
even  in  good  times.  The  importance  of 
.•stable  labor-management  relations  in  the 
construction  industry  is  easily  seen.  We 
must  also  recognize  that  only  the  parties 
can  provide  that  stability.  The  proper 
role  of  Government  is  to  bring  tlie  parties 
together  by  creating  a  structuie  for 
meaiiingful,  good-faith  bargaining. 

This  bill  is  the  pattern  upon  which  the 
Government's  proper  role  can  be  built. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  summary  thereof  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2305 
A  bill  to  establish  a  national  framework  for 
collective  bargaining   in  the  construction 
industry  and  for  other  related  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.   That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  ■Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Act  of  1975." 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  legal  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  Industry  is  in 
need  of  revision;  and  that  an  enhanced  role 
for  national  labor  organizations  and  nation- 
al contractor  associations  working  as  a  group 
is  needed  to  minimize  Instability,  conflict 
and  distortions,  to  assure  that  problems  of 
collective  bargaining  structure,  productivity 
and  manpower  development  are  construc- 
tively approached  by  contractors  and  un- 
ions themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  the  flexibility  and  variations  that  ap- 
propriately exist  among  localities,  crafts  and 
branches  of  the  industry. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  a  more  viable  and  practical 
structure  for  collective  bargaining  In  the 
construction  industry  by  establishing  pro- 
cedtures  for  negotiations  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  Interference  In  the  free  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY    COLLECTn'E    BARGAIN- 
ING COMMITTEE 

Sfc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  a  Construction  In- 
dustry Collective  Bargaining  Committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commntee") . 
The  Committee  shall  consist  of  ten  members 
qualified  by  experience  and  affiliation  to  rep- 
resent the  viewpoint  of  employers  engaged 
In  collective  bargaining  in  the  construction 
industry,  and  ten  members  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  afliliatlon  to  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  the  standard  national  labor 
organizations  In  the  construction  indus- 
try. In  addition,  the  Committee  shall 
have  up  to  three  public  members  qualified 
by  training  or  experience  to  represent  the 
public  interest,  one  of  whom  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. All  actions  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
taken  by  the  Chairman  or  the  Executive 
Director  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUiatlon  Service 
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shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members.  The  em- 
ployer, labor  and  public  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  after  consulta- 
-lon  with  repre.sentative  labor  and  manage- 
I'lpiit  organizations  In  the  Industry  whose 
member."?  are  engaged  In  collective  bargaln- 
inK.  Any  alternate  members  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
!  er  a.s  regular  members. 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  Ii»bor  may  appoint 
.such  st-aff  as  is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
Committee's  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  may 
tippoint  an  Executive  Director. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  from  time  to  time 
promulgate  such  nUes  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  pui-poses  of  this  Act. 

NOTICE     REQUIREMENTS 

Skc.  4.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
oi  any  other  law,  includuig  section  8(d)  of 
tlie  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  m 
iimended,  where  there  is  in  effect  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  covering  employ- 
ees In  the  construction  Indu.stry  between  a 
lix;al  construction  labor  organization  or  other 
.subordinate  body  affiliated  with  a  standard 
national  construction  labor  organization,  or 
between  a  standard  national  construction 
labor  organization  directly,  and  an  employer 
or  association  of  employers,  neither  party 
rshall  terminate  or  modify  stich  agreement  or 
I  he  terms  or  conditions  thereof  without  serv- 
ing a  written  notice  of  the  proposed  termi- 
nation or  modification  in  the  form  and  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Committee  at  least  60 
dayo  prior  to  the  expiration  date  thereof,  or 
lu  the  event  svicli  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment contains  no  expiration  date,  60  days 
prior  to  the  time  It  Is  propo<ied  to  make  such 
termination  or  modiflcatioa.  The  notice  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  -shidl  \yt  served  a.s 
follows: 

(1)  A  local  con.struction  l;->l)or  organiza- 
tion or  other  subordinate  body  affiliated 
A-Uh  a  standard  national  con.struction  labor 
organization  shall  serve  such  notice  upon 
such  national  oi-ganizatlon; 

(2)  An  employer  or  locnl  fts.sociation  of 
employers  shall  serve  surh  notice  upon  all 
national  construction  contractor  associations 
with  which  the  employer  or  a.ssociation  la 
affiliated.  An  employer  at  local  a.«8ociatiou  of 
employers,  which  Is  not  affiliated  with  any 
national  construction  contractor  association 
shall  serve  such  notice  upon  the  Committee; 
and 

(3)  Standard  national  construction  lalwr 
organizations  and  national  construction  con- 
tractor associations  shall  serve  such  notice 
upon  the  Committee  with  respect  to  termi- 
nation or  modification  ol  agreements  to 
which  they  are  directly  parties. 

The  parties  shall  continue  in  full  force  und 
effect,  without  resorting  to  strike  or  lockout, 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  existing 
collective  bargaining  agreement  for  a  period 
of  60  days  after  the  notice  required  by  this 
subsection  Is  given  or  until  the  expiration 
of  such  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

(b)  Standard  national  construction  labor 
organizations  and  national  con.struction 
•  ontractor  a.ssoclatlons  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  copies  of  all  notices  served  upon 
them  as  provided  by  sub.sectiou  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  prescribe  the 
ronn  and  manner  and  other  requirements 
relating  to  the  submission  of  the  notices 
required  by  this  section. 

ROLE  OP  THE  COMMTrTFE  AND  NATIONAL 
TABOR  AND  EMPLOYER  ORUANKATIONS  IN 
LABOR    DISPUTES 

Sfc.  5.  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  received  notice  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlon  4,  It  may  take  Jurisdiction  of  the  matter 
iiy  transmitting  written  notice  to  the  slg- 
iiatory  labor  organization  or  organizations 
uiid  the  association  or  associations  of  em- 


ployers directly  party  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  within  90  days  follow- 
ing the  giving  of  notice  tinder  section  4(a). 
The  Committee  shall  decide  whether  to  take 
such   jurisdiction  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  set  forth  In  section  6.  When  the 
Conimitt«e  has  taken  Jurisdiction  under  this 
.•iection.  It  may  in  order  to  facilitate  a  peace- 
ful voluntary  resolution  of  the  matter  and 
the  avoidance  of  future  disputes:  (l)  refer 
such  matter  to  voluntary  national  craft  or 
branch   boards   or   other   appropriate    orga- 
nizations   established    in    accordance    with 
section  7;   (2)   meet  with  interested  parties 
and  take  other  appropriate  action  to  assist 
the  parties;  or  (3)  take  the  action  provided 
for  in  both  preceding  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of   this   subsection.    When    the   Conunittee 
has   taken   Jurisdiction   within   the   90-day 
period   specified  in   this  subsection   over  a 
dispute  relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  any  collective  bar- 
gaining   agreement    involving    construction 
v.ork   Ijetween:    (1)    any  standard   national 
construction  labor  organization,  or  any  lo- 
<'al  construction  labor  organization  or  other 
suboixlinate  body  affiliated  with  any  stand- 
ard   national   construction   labor   organiza- 
tion, and   (2)    any  employer  or  association 
of  employers,  notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
no  such  party  may.  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  OO-day  period  specified  in 
this  subsection,  engage  in  any  strike  or  lock- 
out,  or  the  continuing  thereof,  unless  the 
Committee  sooner  releases  its  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  Wlien  the  Committee  receives  anv 
notice  required  by  section  4,  it  is  authorized 
io  reqiiest  In  writing  at  any  time  during 
the  90-day  periixl  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  participation  in  the  negotia- 
tions by  the  standard  national  construction 
labor  organizations  with  which  the  local 
construction  labor  organizations  or  other 
.ubordinate  bodies  are  affiliated  and  the 
national  construction  contractor  associa- 
tions with  which  the  employers  or  local  em- 
ployer associations  are  affiliated. 

(c)  In  any  matter  a.s  to  which  the  Commit- 
tee takes  jurisdiction  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  makes  a  request  author- 
ized by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  no  new 
collective  bargaiiUiig  agreement  or  revision 
of  any  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment between  a  local  construction  labor  or- 
ganization or  other  subordinate  body  affili- 
ated with  the  standard  national  construction 
labor  organization,  and  an  employer  or  em- 
ployer association  shall  be  of  any  force  or 
effect  unless  such  new  agreement  or  revision 
is  approved  in  writing  by  Uie  standard  na- 
tional construction  labor  organization  with 
which  the  local  labor  organization  or  other 
subordinate  body  is  affiliated.  Prior  tc  such 
approval  the  parties  shall  make  no  change 
in  the  terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 

(d)  No  standard  national  construction  la- 
bor organization  or  national  construction 
contractor  association  shall  have  any  crimi- 
nal or  civil  liability  arising  out  of  a  request 
by  the  Committee  lor  its  participation  In  col- 
lective bargaining  negotiations,  or  the 
approval  or  refusal  to  approve  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement.  Nor  shall  any  of  the 
foregoing  constitute  a  basis  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  civil  or  criminal  liability  on  a  stand- 
ard national  construction  association. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
atithorize  the  Committee  to  modify  any  exist- 
ing or  proiKKed  collective  bargaiiiing  agrce- 
meut. 

STANDARDS    FOR    COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Sfc.  6.  The  Committee  shall  take  action 
under  section  5  only  if,  in  its  dtscretion,  it 
believes  such  action  would: 

(a)  facilitate  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  industry,  improvements  in  the 
structure  of  such  bargaining,  agreements 
covering  more  appropriate  geographical  areas, 
or  agreements  more  accunitely  reflecting  the 


condition  of  various  branches  of  the  Indus- 
try: 

(b)  promote  stability  of  employment: 
(c>  encourage  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments   embo<lying     appropriate    expiration 
dates: 

(d)  promote  practices  consistent  with  ap- 
propriate apprenticeship,  training  and  skill 
level  differentials  among  the  various  crafts 
or  branches: 

(e)  promote  voluntary  procedures  for  dis- 
pute settlement;  or 

(f )  otherwise  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
jioses  of  this  Act. 

OTHER   FUNCTIONS   OF    THE   COMMIITEE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Committee  may  promote 
and  assist  in  the  formation  of  voluntary  na- 
tional craft  or  branch  boards  or  other  appro- 
priate organizations  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  one  or  more  standard  national  con- 
struction labor  orgHul^ations  and  one  or 
more  national  construction  contractor  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  attempting  \.o 
seek  resolution  of  local  labor  disputes  and 
review  collective  bargaining  policies  and  de- 
velopments in  the  particular  craft  or  brunch 
of  the  construction  industry  involved.  Sttcli 
boards,  or  other  appropriate  organizations, 
may  engage  In  such  other  activities  relatintr 
to  collective  bargaining  as  their  meml>t;rs 
shall  mutiuilly  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Committee  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  recommendations  a.-  ii 
deems  appropriate,  including  those  inteiuieU 
to  assist  in  the  negotiation  of  collective  bnr- 
gaiuing  agreements  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry; to  facilitate  area  bargaining  .struc- 
tttres;  to  Improve  productivity,  manpower 
development  and  training:  to  promote  stu- 
bllity  of  employment  and  appropriate  dif- 
ferentials among  branches  of  the  industry; 
to  Improve  dispute  settlement  procedure-; 
and  to  provide  lor  the  equitable  determina- 
tion of  wages  and  benetiis.  The  Committt-i? 
may  make  other  suggestion.s.  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, relathig  to  collective  bargaUau^; 
in  the  construction  industry. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Pix".  8(a)  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  ac- 
tivities affecting  commerce  as  defined  in  sec- 
tloris  2(6)  and  (7)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  an  individual  employee  to  render 
labor  or  services  without  the  employees  con- 
.sent,  nor  shall  anything  in  this  Act  be  con- 
strued  to  make  the  quitting  of  labor  by  an 
individual  employee  an  Ulegal  act;  nor  shall 
any  court  ts.sue  any  process  to  compel  the 
performance  by  an  uidivldual  employee  of 
such  labor  or  services,  without  the  em- 
ployee's consent;  nor  shall  the  quitting  ot 
labor  by  an  employee  or  employees  in  good 
faith  because  of  abnormally  dangerous  con- 
ditions for  work  at  the  place  of  employment 
of  such  employee  or  employees  be  deemed  a 
strike  tinder  this  Act. 

(c)  The  failure  or  refu.sal  to  fulfill  any 
obligation  imposed  by  this  Act  on  any  labor 
organization,  employer  or  a.s.soclatlon  of  em- 
ployers shall  be  remediable  only  by  a  civil 
action  for  equitable  relief  brought  by  the 
Committee  in  a  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  sulxsectlon  (d)  of  thU  section.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee  to  take  Jurisdiction 
over  a  matter,  to  refuse  to  t*ke  Jurisdiction 
over  a  matter,  and  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Committee  in  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction 
shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court,  except 
lor  a  determination  of  whether  the  Commit- 
tee acted  in  excess  of  its  delegated  powers 
and  contrary  to  a  specific  prohibition  in  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  direct  that  the 
appropriate  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  be 
and  contrary  to  a  apedflc  prohibition  In  this 
Act.  In  any  action  under  this  Act  the  factual 
determinations  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
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cooclusive  viuless  fouud  by  the  coiirt  to  be 
arbitrary  or  capricious.  No  court  si  tall  Issue 
any  order  usdar  section  £(a)  probUt  Ltlag  any 
atrike.  lockout,  or  Uie  conUnuIng  thereof. 
Xor  any  period  beyond  tb0  90-<l£  y  period 
specUled  in  section  5(a) 

(e)  Services  oX  member*  or  alternate  mem- 
bers oX  tbe  Commlttae  may  be  utiil  ;ed  with- 
out regard  to  31  United  States  Code  665(b). 
Such  individuals  Shall  be  deemed  t  >  be  spe- 
cial Government  employees  on  days  In  which 
they  perform  services  for  tiie  ComifUtUee. 

(()    In  grantUig  appropriate 
this  Act  the  jurisdiction  oX  Uult4d 
courts  sitting  In  equity  shall  not 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  aijiend 
Judicial  code  to  deflne  and  limit 
diction  of  eoorts  Mtting  In  equity 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  23 
use.  101  et  seq.). 

(g»  The  Committee  may  make  Rtidies  and 
gather  d«ta  with  respect  to  matters  wlklch 
may  aid  In  carrying  out  the  prov  is  ions  of 
this  Act. 


COORDOtATTON 


Co  nmlttee. 


erjent 


of  the 
per- 

1  leeessary 
pnrponea 


Src.  9. (a)  At  the  request  of  the 
the  other  agencies  and  department 
Government  sbatl  provide,  to  the 
mltted  by  law.  Information  deemed 
by  the  Comnjlttee  to  carry  out  the 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tt»e  Oommittee  and  the  yeder^l 
tlon  and  Conciliation  Serrlce  shall 
consult  and   coordinate   their   activities 
promote  the  ptirpooes  of  this  Act. 
DsriNmoNs 


Media- 

■egBlarly 

to 


itle; 


orgadlz&tion." 


St£.  10.  The  terms  "labor  dispu 
plojwr."    "employ«e.  "    "labor 
"peraott."     "oon&tructkm,"     "lockodt, 
"strike"  ahaU   have   the   same   meiinlng 
when  uead  by  the  Labor-Manageme  at 
tkMia  Act,  1047,  as  amended 


SXTAaABIUTT 


Art,  or 

any  per- 

In  valid. 


clrcui  Qstances 


8bc.  11.  If  any  provision  of  thii 
the  application  of  sur*  provision  to 
eon  or  clrenmstanee,  shall  be  held 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  ap  slicatlon 
oX  such  proTtaion  to  persons  or 
other  thai}  those  as  to  which  it  Is 
valid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

aUlUUaiEATION    OF    AFPKai«UTI(^- 

Sec.  12.  There  are  authorized  to 
prlated  swch  sums  as  may  be 
carry  oMt  this  Act. 


XoUo^ii^  the 

it  1-year 

shall 

^^Ckngrees 

this  Act 


tee 


UTECTCTB   BATE,   EXPIRATION   DATE  AND    REPORTS 

Sac.  ia.(a)  This  Act  sbaU  take  (Sect  on 
the  date  oX  Its  enactment,  and  shiill  expire 
on  February  28.  19S1. 

(b)  No  later  than  1  year 
date  oX  enactment  oX  this  Act,  and 
intervals  thereaXter,  ttke  Commit 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
a  fuii  report  oX  Its  activities  imder 
during  the  preceding  year. 

(c)  Mo  later  than  September  1, 
Committee  shall   transmit  to  the 
aud   to  the   Congress  a  Xull  report 
operation  oX  this  Act,  together  witl> 
mendatlons.  Including  a 
to  whether  this  Act  should  be 
yond   the  expiration  date  specified 
section   Iti)    oX  this  section,  and  a 
recommendations  Xor  legislation  to 
promote  the  purpoeea  oX  this  Act. 

8inata«T   or  OoNSTatrcnoM  Inbvst^y   Cql- 
iMcnvK  Babcaiking  Act  or 


recommemj  ation 
extended 


the 
In  the 
an   en- 

tiational 
CO  n  tractor 


The  purpose  of  the  bill   is  to 
tramewort   of  collective  bargaining 
construction    Industry.   It    provldea 
haaeed    role    In    negotiatlone    for 
labor  organizations  and  national 
organlsatiOTW  working  as  a  group 
the  same  time  preserving  the'  flexibility 
▼artattons  that  appropriately  exist 
ealitles.  craft«i,  and  branches  of  the 
The  propoeed  legislation  seeks  to 
dlsptrte  aelClement,  vrtth  a  mlnimun: 
enunent  Interference  In  the  collect  ve 
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gaining  process.  The  proposed  machinery 
does  not  constitute  wage  and  price  control, 
nor  Is  it  a  Xorm  oX  compulsory  arbitration. 
It  applies  solely  to  standard  labor  (vganlzB- 
tions  and  to  contractors  and  their  assoda- 
tious  engaged  in  collective  bargaining.  It  is 
not  applicable  to  Independent  unions  and 
to  the  nontmlon  sector  oX  the  construction 
industry. 

The  major  piovislons  of  tlie  proposed  leg- 
i.slatlon  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee  Is  comprised  oX  10 
management  representatives,  10  labor  rep- 
resentatives, and  up  to  3  neutral  znemberE, 
all  appointed  by  the  President.  One  of  the 
neutral  members  shall  be  appointed  Chalr- 
mau.  The  Director  at  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  CouciUation  Service  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labof  shall  be  ex  officio  members.  The  role 
of  tbe  parties  is  enhanced  by  providing  that 
the  management,  labor,  and  neutral  mem- 
berti  shall  be  appointed  after  consultation 
with  the  national  organizations. 

2.  Local  labor  cirgaiii:i:atioiis  affiliated  wltli 
the  standard  labor  organizations  in  the  In- 
dustry are  required  to  give  60  days  notice 
to  their  national  unions  beXore  the  expira- 
tion or  reopening  oX  agreements,  and  con- 
tractors or  associations  engaged  in  collective 
bargaining  with  them  are  aunilarly  required 
to  uotiXy  either  the  national  organizations 
with  which  they  are  amilated,  or  the  Com- 
mittee direeUy  IX  there  is  no  national  affilia- 
tion. The  standard  national  labor  organiza- 
tions and  the  national  contractor  asaocia- 
tiaus  engaged  In  collective  bargaining  are 
required  to  Xoiward  such  notices  to  the 
Committee. 

3.  The  Committee  may  elect  to  take  Jor- 
isdiction  oX  the  matter,  in  which  case  any 
strike  or  lockout  is  deXerred  for  up  to  30 
days  past  the  expiration  or  reopening  date. 

4.  The  Committee  naay  decide  to  refer  a 
matter  to  a  national  craft  board  or  to  the 
national  machinery  established  by  a  branch 
of  the  industry,  on  which  national  unions 
and  national  contractor  associations  are  rep- 
resented, in  an  eSort  to  assist  the  parties 
to  reach  agreement.  The  Committee  may 
elect  to  meet  with  the  parties  ItselX. 

5.  The  Committee  may  also  request  the 
standard  national  labor  organizations  and 
the  national  coutxactor  associations  whose 
members  are  directly  Involved  to  participate 
In  the  negotiations.  In  that  event,  any  new 
or  revised  collective  bargaining  agreement 
shall  be  approved  by  the  standard  national 
construction  labor  organization  with  which 
the  local  labor  organization,  or  other  subor- 
dinate body,  is  affiliated  In  order  Xor  the 
agreement  to  be  oX  any  Xorce  or  effect.  In 
the  event  the  standard  national  labor  orga- 
nization or  national  contractor  association 
participates  In  such  negotiation,  it  shall  not 
suffer  any  criminal  or  civil  liability  arising 
out  oX  such  participation;  nor  shall  the 
standard  national  labor  organization  be  sub- 
ject to  any  civil  or  criminal  llabUlty  arising 
out  of  Its  approval,  or  failure  to  approve,  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

6.  The  statute  specifies  the  standards 
which  the  Oommittee  shall  take  into  account 
in  Uktng  Jurledlctlon  of  a  matter  and  re- 
questing the  partidpetion  of  the  standard 
national  labor  organizations  and  the  na- 
tional contractor  associations.  These  stand- 
ard* broadly  specify  improvements  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  procedures  and  practices. 

7.  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  make 
broad  studies  of  collective  bargaining  In  the 
industry  and  to  make  general  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  negotiating  structures. 
Improvement  of  productivity,  stability  of 
employment,  dlSerentlaU  among  branches  of 
the  Industry,  dispute  settlement  procedures, 
aud  other  related  matters. 

8.  The  propoied  legislation  rune  Xor  a 
term  oX  5  years.  The  Committee  shall  submit 
annual    reports    to    the    Oongren    and,    < 


months  In  advance  of  the  5-year  limit,  the 
Committee  shall  make  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  legls- 
latkui. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  to- 
day in  introducing  with  Senator  Wil- 
liams, chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  other 
Senators,  the  Construction  Industr>'  Col- 
lective Bargaining  Act  of  1975.  This  bill, 
S.  2305,  has  been  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  was  developed  with  tlie 
close  cooperation  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  the  construction  industry.  Join- 
ing in  the  introduction  of  this  bill  are 
Senators  Taft,  Stafford,  Beall,  Gravel, 
Hartke.  Ribicoft,  Ttjkney,  Burdick, 
KxNNEDT,  and  Randolph. 

The  intent  of  this  le^slatlon  Is  to 
bring  about  greater  labor  relations  sta- 
bility by  establishing  a  new  national  col- 
lective bargaining  framework  foi'  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  that  occur 
in  the  construction  industry.  The  need 
for  such  legislation  is  highlighted  by  the 
depressed  economic  corKlitkms  now  pre- 
vailing in  this  industry,  and  by  chaotic 
conditions  of  bargaining  over  new  con- 
tract terms  that  all  too  often  sacrifices 
the  long-term  health  of  the  constiuction 
industry  for  short-term  gains. 

This  proposed  new  dispute  settlement 
mechanism  is  designed  to  operate, 
through  the  participation  of  the  labor 
and  management  representatives  them- 
selves, with  a  minimum  ol  government 
interference  in  the  free  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  It  will  bring  about 
greater  participation  of  the  labor  and 
management  organizations  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  at  the  national  level, 
a  situation  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
other  major  industries,  but  has  been  long 
absent  in  constixiction  laix)r  relations. 
The  proposed  bill  will  grant  greatei*  au- 
thority to  national  lestders  In  the  building 
trades  who  often  have  greater  oppor- 
tmilty  than  local  leaders  to  assess  the 
overall  implications  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  Wage  and  price  stabil- 
ity— including  measures  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity in  the  constructicm  industry — 
are  one  of  the  goals  of  this  bill.  But  the 
bill  Is  not  an  attempt  to  reinstitute  wage 
and  price  controls  in  the  construction 
industiT.  It  builds  on  the  experience 
gained  under  the  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee  in  Construction,  composed 
of  representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment, which  was  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent imder  Executive  Ordler  11849.  "nii.s 
committee  has  had  as  one  of  Its  basic 
goals  the  promotion  of  effective  ma- 
chinery for  the  resolution  of  collective 
bargaining  disputes. 

Labor  and  management's  perception 
for  the  need  to  Improve  labor  relations 
in  the  construction  industry  is  well- 
founded.  Although  construction  pacts  in 
the  past  year  have  brought  wage  and 
benefits  bjosts  averaging  10  percent, 
some  have  exceeded  20  percent.  The  In- 
flationary impact  of  some  of  these  wage 
increases  is  evident,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  legislation  being  introduced  to- 
day will  help  to  hold  the  line  on  subse- 
quent inHatioinary  wage  incre*ses. 

The  legislaticai  will  set  up  a  Construc- 
tifon  Industry  CoUectrre  Bargaining 
Committee.  This  commRtee  will  be  com- 
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prised  of  10  labor  representatives,  10 
management  representatives,  and  3  neu- 
tral members.  The  committee  will  step 
in  to  mediate  disputes,  head  off  strikes, 
and  attempt  to  keep  settlement  non- 
inflationary. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  reyuire 
local  miions  affiliated  with  national 
unions  to  give  60-days  notice  to  their 
national  unions  before  the  expiration  or 
reopening  of  agreements.  Similarly,  con- 
tractors or  associations  engaged  in 
collective  bargaining  with  them  will  have 
to  notify  either  the  national  organization 
with  which  they  are  affilialed,  or  the 
committee  directly  if  they  have  no  na- 
tional aflaiiation.  The  national  unions  and 
contractor  associations  in  turn  will  be 
required  to  forward  these  notices  to  the 
committee. 

Tlie  committee  will  have  authority, 
under  certain  defined  circiunstances,  to 
take  jurisdiction  in  a  strike  or  lockout 
situation.  It  can  order  a  cooling  off  period 
for  up  to  30  days  past  the  contract  ex- 
piration or  reopening  date.  The  commit- 
tee will  also  have  the  option  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  a  national  craft  board,  or  the 
committee  itself  can  elect  to  meet  with 
the  parties. 

The  committee  is  also  empowered  to 
request  the  national  unions  or  national 
contractor  associations  whose  members 
are  directly  involved  to  participate  in 
the  negotiations.  Should  this  course  be 
taken  by  the  committee,  the  national 
labor  organization  must  approve  any 
local  settlements  before  they  can  take 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
will  give  prompt  consideration  to  this 
proposed  bill,  which  we  hope  will  bring 
about  greater  stability  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, and  improve  its  overall  economic 
condition  which  has  recently  been  char- 
acterized by  an  unemployment  rate  ex- 
ceeding 20  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transmittal  letter  from  Secretai-y  of 
Labor  Dunlop,  be  included  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  September  5,  lii':'). 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  RocKEFEi.r.BR, 
Presid€7it  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  I  »in  transmitting 
herewrith  a  bill  entitled  the  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Barnainiiif;  Act  of  1975." 
I  have  also  enclosed  a  brief  siumniary  of  the 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  a 
national  framework  Xor  collective  bargaining 
in  the  construction  industry.  I  believe  thai 
.such  a  structxire  will  significantly  improve 
the  climate  for  free  collective  bargRming, 
minimizing  instability,  conflict  aud  distor- 
tions In  the  construction  industry. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  important  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  bill  to  the  Congress  and  its 
enactment  will  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

John  Di'Ni.of, 
Secretary  o/  Labor. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  cosponsor  Secretary  of  Labor 
Duniop's  bill  establishing  a  national 
framework  for  collective  bai-gaining  in 
the  construction  industry  which  is  cited 
as  the  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Act  of  1975. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  represents  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  stabilizing  con- 
stiuction industry  labor  relations.  With- 
out contradiction,  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  hardest  hit  indus- 
tiie.s  in  our  current  economic  slump.  The 
decline  of  this  vital  industry  has,  in  part, 
resulted  from  counterproductive  indus- 
try practices  which  include  the  whipsaw- 
ing  of  contractors  by  different  locals  with 
which  they  negotiate,  "leap-frogging"  by 
some  local  unions  in  competition  witli 
other  locals  to  gain  the  highest  wages, 
and  a  willingness  by  local  contractors 
to  bargain  for,  and  agree  to,  imrealistic 
wage  demands. 

Let  us  face  it — in  some  instances  con- 
struction unions  have  priced  tliemselvas 
out  of  tlie  competitive  market.  All  these 
practices  have  contributed  to  the  chaotic 
pattern  which  presently  exists  in  the  in- 
dustry and  which  cannot  be  broken  un- 
less substantial  reform  of  the  bargain- 
ing process  is  achieved.  This  bill  is  a  posi- 
tive step  in  bringing,  a  new  order  to  the 
construction  industry  collective  bargain- 
ing process  and  I  for  one  welcome  it. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  with- 
out precedent.  Last  year  we  enacted  sub- 
stantial amendments  to  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  which  are  designed  to 
afford  organizational  rights  to  nonprofit 
hospital  employees  while  providing  a  re- 
alistic disputes'  settling  mechanism 
which  is  geared  to  the  problems  of  the 
health  care  industry,  that  is,  providing 
health  care  without  unnecessary  inter- 
ruption and  the  protection  of  the  hos- 
pital patients.  In  those  amendments  we 
provided  procedures  such  as  mandatory 
mediation,  the  discretionary  appoint- 
ment of  a  factfinding  board,  a  10-day  no- 
tice of  intent  to  strike  or  picket,  as  well 
as  other  measures  which  are  designed  to 
resolve  the  unique  labor  relations  prob- 
lems which  underlie  hospital  collective 
bargaining.  Thus,  we  do  have  a  bill  in 
the  labor  relations  field  which  is  tailored 
specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular industry. 

Secretary  Dunlop  has  stated  that  the 
proposed  legislation  seeics  to  improve  dis- 
pute settlement,  with  a  minimum  of 
Government  interference  in  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process.  He  has  empha- 
sized that  the  proposed  machinery  for 
doing  so  does  not  constitute  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls,  nor  is  it  a  form 
of  compuLsoi-y  arbitration.  That  is  as  it 
should  be. 

This  bill  rightfully  attempts  to  restruc- 
ture collective  bars<aining  in  the  con- 
struction industry  by.  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, gi-anting  national  craft  un- 
ions the  authority  to  approve  contracts 
negotiated  at  a  local  level.  It  also  creates 
a  new  national  committee  that  has  the 
power  to  defer  a  strike  for  up  to  30  days 
past  a  contract  expiration  date. 

Historically,  national  unions  have  not 
played  a  role  in  local  union  contract 
negotiations  unless  asked  to  intervene. 
This  bill  would  provide  national  unions 


the  authority  to  approve  local  agree- 
ments wiien  brought  into  a  collective 
bargaining  dispute  by  the  national  com- 
mittee. Under  this  bill,  the  national  com- 
mittee could  request  that  national  un- 
ions or  national  contractor  associations 
whose  memb-is  are  directly  involved  to 
"participate'  in  the  negotiations.  In  that 
event,  any  ww  or  revised  collective  bar- 
gaining asr;  ement  shall  be  approved  by 
tlie  national  constiuction  labor  organ- 
ization with  which  the  local  luiion  is  af- 
filiated in  o'  lier  for  the  agreement  to  be 
of  any  force  or  eilect. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  that 
local  union?*  affiliated  with  covered  na- 
tional unions  must  give  60  days'  notice 
to  their  national  unions  before  the  ex- 
piration or  reopening  of  collective  agree- 
ments. Contractoi-s  or  contractor  asso- 
ciations engaged  in  construction  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  same  notice  requirements.  The 
national  unions  and  contractor  associa- 
tions, in  turn,  would  be  required  to  for- 
ward these  notices  to  the  committee. 

The  national  committee  created  by 
this  legislation  has  several  options  avail- 
able in  a  collective  bargaining  dispute. 
It  has  the  authority  to  take  jmisdiction 
in  a  strike  or  lr>ckout  situation.  It  could 
order  a  cooling  oil"  period  for  up  to  30 
dayi,  past  tlie  c  aii  act  expiration  or  the 
opening  date.  It  i(juld  also  refer  the  dis- 
pute to  a  natioiuil  i  rail  board  or  the  na- 
tional machinery  e.stablished  by  a  branch 
of  the  industry.  Or,  as  stated,  the  com- 
mittee could  elect  to  meet  with  tlie  par- 
ties itself  and  then  bring  into  the  nego- 
tiations the  national  unions  or  national 
contract ur  associations  that  have  an  in- 
terest in  tlie  dispute  witli  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  responsible  contract  will  then 
be  negotiated. 

Section  5«d'  of  tlie  act  states  that  na- 
tional unions  or  contractor  associations 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  criminal  or 
civil  penalty  for  participating  in  such 
negotiations,  and  the  unions  will  not  be 
liable  for  approving  or  failing  to  approve 
a  contract. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  contains  certain 
standards  which  the  committee  must 
take  into  account  when  assuming  juris- 
diction of  a  dispute.  The  standards  az-e 
broadly  drafted  to  give  the  committee  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  bill  would  apply  only  to  the  unions 
affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  building  and 
construction  trades  department,  as  well 
as  the  Teamsters  International  Union. 
It  would  not  apply  to  independent  unions 
and  to  the  nonunion  sector  of  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Tlie  views  of  organized  labor  and  na- 
tional contractor  associations  witli  re- 
spect to  the  merit  of  this  bill  have  gen- 
erally been  fa\'orable.  The  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America,  which 
represents  approximately  8,500  con- 
tracting firms  in  Uie  construction  in- 
dustry, has  publicly  stated  that  tlie  bill 
is  certainly  a  step  in  Uie  right  direction. 
They  did  indicate  that  the  bill  could  be 
improved,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  for- 
mally offer  tlieir  suggestions  during 
forthcoming  labor  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  has 
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Indicated  that  organized  labor  cin  live 
with  this  bill.  Asked  if  he  thought 
whether  the  Wll  would  aid  bargaitlng  in 
the  industry,  Meany  reportedly  replied: 
I  thtnk  tt  mlgtit.  I  think  that  edll^ctlve 
bfti-^Btng  la  Xti»  eonartnictlon  toidistry  U 
in  a  state  of  <Usar(ler,  tJoA  I  dont  bku  le  It  on 
uiy  group  or  individual.  It  is  somethi  ag  that 
i»5  developed  over  U»e  years. 
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I  agree  with  Mr.  Meany  in  his 
ment  of  this  bill.  In  my  view,  the 
resents  a  significant  contribution 
mijch-needed  stabilization  of  coflecttve 
bargaining  for  the  construction  in  lustry 
It  can  only  benefit  the  collective  ba  rgain 
ing  participants  as  well  as  the  Artierican 
oonsuming  public.  I  recommend 
mediate  consideration  by  the  Labor 
committee,  on  which  I  have  the  pi 
of  serving. 
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By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  2306.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  charitable  contril  lutions 
of  inventory  and  certain  other  oi  dinary 
Income  property.  Referred  to  the 
mittee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President, 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  I  pre  ,■ 
introduced  In  the  93d  Congress  as 
Passage  of  this  bill  is  essential  to 
vitalization  of  those  private   voljuntary 
agencies  which  provide  health  anc 
cal  assistance  to  the  needy  arou 
world- 

Shice  passage  of  the  Tax 
of   1969.   which   modified   the 
Revenne  Code  provisions  relating 
donating  of  medical  supplies  to 
table    organizations,    the    total 
amounts    of    those    donations 
creased.  Prior  to  the  1969  legisla|tion 
donor  could  deduct  the  fair  mar 
of  the  medical  supplies  donated, 
ent.  a  donor  may  deduct  only  the 
manufacturing    the    donated 
This  bill  is  a  compromise  in  that 
tows  the  donor  to  claim  as  a  charitable 
deduction  both  the  cost  of  manu' 
ing  the  items,  plus  one-half  the 
the  fair  market  value  over  cost 

The  reduction  in  inventory 
medical  snpplies  has  been  dramalf  c 
following  total  receipts  by  the 
charitable  organizations  operatlnj 
field  fflustrate  the  effect  the  1969 
had.  In  1968  inventory  receipts 
$36,568,521;  in  1969,  $46,666,536; 
$47,021,326;  in  1971,  $17,430,022; 
$18,015,330. 

These    figures    confirm    that 
agencies  dedicated  to  providing 
and  medical  care  to  the  needy 
fered  a  serious  setback  in  the  donition 
supplies  they  need  to  fulfill  the|r 
slons.  Yet.  these  agencies  are 
to  continue  their  aid  to  over  12 
cal  facilities  around  the  world; 
to  ship  Immediate  aid  to  famine 
Africa  or  Asia;  send  Instant 
lief  to   earthquake  locations   in 
America,   or  hurricane  victims 
Pacific,  as  well  as  provide  immediate 
in  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  manji 
rations  continue  to  contribute 
supply  Inventories  despite  the 
ment  of  tax  Incentives.  Many, 
cannot  afford  the  loss  whldi  con' 
Inventories  causes  imder  present 


have 


;,oo) 


b; 


med  ical 


visions  as  opposed  to  selling  them  at 
market  prices. 

The  amount  needed  In  terms  of  tax  re- 
lief is  minimal.  If  private  and  charitable 
groups  are  handicapped  In  meeting  these 
areas  of  human  need,  the  burden  inevi- 
tably wUl  fall  on  Government.  Requiring 
Government  to  provide  this  assistance 
will  necessitate  an  expenditure  many 
times  greater  than  any  tax  savings  which 
may  have  been  envisioned  by  the  1969 
act. 

Mr.  President,  the  private  charity  has 
proven  Its  worth  as  a  vital  national  asset. 
It  is  my  view  that  our  national  character 
Ls  seldom  more  positive  than  when  one 
examines  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  contribute  to  and  participate  in 
charitable  causes.  Our  national  tax 
policy  shotild  encourage  the  inception, 
promotion,  and  perpetuity  of  private 
charities  which  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  fabric  of  America.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  achieve  that  end  in  the  spe- 
cific area  of  health  and  medical  assist- 
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By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 

S.  2309.  A  bill  to  provide  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of  prop- 
erty and  services  by  Federal  agencies. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director  of  the  Ofifice  of 
Maixagement  and  Budget.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  update  and  consolidate 
existing  Federal  procurement  statutes. 
This  bill  would  implement  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Government   Procurement : 

First,  conform  and  consolidate  the  two 
basic  procui'ement  statutes — the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  and  title  III 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  of  1949; 

Second,  modernize  existing  provisions 
for  awarding  contracts  tluough  the  use 
of  small  purchase  procedures,  formal  ad- 
vertising, and  competitive  and  noncom- 
petitive negotiation; 

Third,  authorize  all  agencies  to  enter 
into  multij'ear  contracts  with  annual 
appropriations; 

Fourth,  eliminate  requirementa  for 
advance  notification  of  certain  subcon- 
tracts: 

Fifth,  provide  for  competitive  procure- 
ment of  professional  and  architect- en- 
gineer services  based  on  considerations 
of  technical  competence,  technical  pro- 
posaJs.  and  fee ; 

Sixth,  eliminate  tlie  6  percent  limita- 
tion on  architect-engineer  fees;  and 

Seventh,  extend  the  truth -in-negotia- 
tions  statutory  requirements  for  cost  or 
pricing  data  to  all  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  section -by-section  anal- 
ysis, with  certain  revisions  suggested  bj 
OMB,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
8.  aaoe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
&epre«entative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pedersl  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1975." 


Sec.  3.  As  used  In  thl*  Act — 

<l)  tbe  term  "agency  bead"  means  the 
head  and  any  assistaut  bead  of  a  Federal 
agency: 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
executive  department  as  defined  by  section 
101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  an  Inde- 
I>endent  eetabllsbment  tm  defined  by  section 
104  of  title  6,  United  States  Code  (except 
that  it  shall  not  indude  the  General  Ac- 
oountlng  Office),  a  military  department  as 
defined  by  section  102  of  UUe  S.  United 
States  Code,  a  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  as  defined  by  section  846  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  an  establishment  In  the  legisla- 
tive or  Judicial  branch  of  tbe  Government 
(except  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
attves,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  ac- 
tivities under  his  diiection); 

(3)  the  term  "negotiation"  means  pro- 
curement without  formal  advertising; 

(4)  the  term  "contracts"  includes  pni- 
chase  orders; 

(5)  the  term  "property"  Includes  personal 
property  and  leaseholds  and  ott>er  Interests 
therein,  but  excludes  real  jiroperty  In  being 
and  leaseholds  and  other  Interests  therein. 

AFPLICABIUTT   OF  ACT 

Sbc.  3.  This  Act  applies  to  any  contract  of 
a  Federal  agency  to  be  paid  from  appropri- 
ated funds  and  to  any  contract  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  to  be  paid 
from  any  funds  for.  lu  either  case,  the  pro- 
curement of  property  and  services.  Including 
construction,  alteration,  repair,  or  mslnte- 
nance  of  real  property. 

SMALL  BtrSIWESS  POLICT 

Sec.  4.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  contracts  be  placed  Trlth 
smnll  business  concerns. 

PROCITIEMENT    METHODS 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  authorized  t>y 
law.  contracts  shall  be  made  by — 

( I )  small  purcha.^e  procedtuee, 

(21  formal  advertising, 

(3)  competitive  negotiation,  or 

<4)  noncompetitive  negotiation  &.•'  pic- 
vided  by  sections  6.  7.  8.  and  9. 

SMALL    PCRCMASES    PROCESUHES 

Sec.  6.  Contracts  not  expected  by  the  cou- 
tractiiig  oflicer  at  the  time  proposals  are  so- 
licited to  ex^ceed  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$10,000  may  be  negotiated  by  simplified  small 
purchase  procediwes  under  authorized  pro- 
curement regulations.  Such  regulations  shall 
Include  such  requirements  for  obtaining 
competition  as  are  considered  appropriate. 
At  least  every  three  years,  the  Administrator 
for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  shall  review 
the  prevailing  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
and  may  revise  the  (10.000  figure,  or  any  re- 
vision thereof,  to  tacreaee  or  decrease  such 
figure  by  at  least  $1,0<X)  based  on  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials.  Such  revision  shall 
apply  equally  to  the  HO.OOO  figure  In  ( 1 )  the 
third  fuU  unnumbered  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Office  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol" 
contained  In  the  appropriations  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  m  the  Leglslati%-e 
Branch  ApproprlaOon  Act,  1966  (79  Stat. 
276;  41  use.  6a-l);  (2)  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  UJ3.C.  5);  (3)  section 
9(b)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
ot  1933  (16  UJS.C.  831h(b)  (3);  and  (4)  flec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  of  August  20.  1937  (60  Stat. 
735;  16  V&.C.  832g).  At  least  sixty  days  In 
advance  of  Its  effective  date,  the  Admlnl.s- 
trator  shall  report  to  Congress  any  revision 
of  50  per  centum  or  more  In  such  figure  or 
any  higher  approved  oeiling. 

FORMAL    ADVEKTISIMC 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Contracts  exceeding  the  amount 
provided  by  section  8  shall  be  made  by  for- 
mal advertising  when  the  available  sources, 
specifications,  time,  place  of  performance 
property  or  services  Involved,  national  se- 
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curlty  Interests,  and  other  conditions  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  use  of  formal  advertistag. 

(b)  The  invitation  for  bids  shall  be  ad- 
vertised a  sufficient  time  prior  to  the  date 
set  for  opening  of  bids.  The  Invitation  tot 
bids,  Including  specifications  and  attach- 
ments, shall  permit  such  full  and  free  com- 
petition as  is  consistent  with  the  prociire- 
ment  of  the  property  and  services  required 
ID  meet  the  needs  of  the  agency  concerned 
and  shall  be  sufficiently  descriptive  In  lan- 
guage to  permit  such  full  and  free  competi- 
tion. The  Invitation  for  bids  may  be  re- 
stricted to  bidders  qualified  under  author- 
ised set-aside  programs. 

(C)  All  bids  shall  be  opened  publicly  at 
the  time  and  place  stated  in  the  invitation 
for  bids.  Award  shall  be  made  with  reason- 
able promptness  by  written  notice  to  that 
responsible  bidder  whose  bid,  conforming  to 
the  Invitation  for  bids,  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government,  price  and  other 
factors  considered. 

COMPETITIVE    NEGOTIATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sections 
6,  7,  and  9,  contracts  may  be  made  by  com- 
petitive negotiations  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

(b)  Except  when  the  contract  is  for  sub- 
sLstence  supplies,  classified  procurements, 
experimental,  develCHsmeut,  or  research  work, 
architect-engineer  or  other  professional 
.services,  or  purchases  outside  the  United 
States,  the  Territories.  Commonwealths  and 
possessions,  or  with  an  educational  Institu- 
tion, or  Involves  a  public  exigency,  the  con- 
tracting officer  shall  Include  In  the  contract 
file  a  written  determination  setting  forth  his 
reasons  for  not  using  formal  advertising. 

(c)  E.xcept  when  rates  or  prices  are  fixed 
by  law  or  regulation,  offers,  including  price. 
sliall  be  solicited  from  an  adequate  uimiber 
of  qualified  sources  to  permit  reasonable 
competition  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  procurement.  The  solici- 
tation shall  be  publicized  and  reasonable  re- 
quests by  other  sources  to  compete  shaill  be 
honored  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable. 

(d)  When  award  Is  not  to  be  made  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  price,  the  solicitation 
sluiU  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the 
significant  evaluation  factors  expected  to 
be  considered  for  award. 

(e)  Written  or  oral  discussions  shall  be 
conducted  with  all  responsible  offerors  who 
submit  offers  within  a  competitive  range, 
price  and  other  factors  considered,  except: 

(I)  where  the  procurement  Implements 
au  authorized  set-aside  program; 

(II)  where  prices  are  fixed  by  law  or  regu- 
lation; 

(III)  where  time  of  delivery  or  perform- 
ance win  not  permit;  or 

(Iv)  where  It  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated from  the  existence  of  adequate  com- 
petition or  accurate  prior  cost  experience 
with  the  product  or  service,  that  acceptance 
of  an  Initial  offer  without  discussion  would 
result  In  fair  and  reasonable  prices  and  the 
solicitation  notifies  all  offerors  of  the  possi- 
bility that  award  may  be  made  without  dis- 
cussion. With  respect  to  cases  under  this 
clause  (Iv).  authorized  procurement  regula- 
tions shall  provide  for  the  nature  and  extent 
of  written  or  oral  discussions  to  be  conducted 
with  offerors  to  facilitate  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
curement. 

(f )  Award  may  be  made  to  the  responsible 
offeror  whose  offer  will  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  Government,  price  and  other  factors 
considered.  Upon  request  by  an  unsuccess- 
ful offeror,  such  offeror  shall  be  Informed 
of  the  reasons  for  not  accepting  the  offer. 

Is)  Contracts  for  architect -engineer  or 
other  professional  services  In  excess  of  such 
amount  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  shall 
be  made  by  competitive  negotiations  so  far 


as  practicable.  The  primary  evaluation  factors 
for  award  shall  be  the  professional  compe- 
tence of  offerors  and  the  technical  merits  of 
offers,  including  the  cost  of  the  construction, 
production,  or  other  contract  project.  If  any, 
for  which  the  services  are  to  be  performed. 
The  proposed  contract  price  or  estimated  cost 
shall  not  be  a  dominant  factor  and  shall  be 
significant  only  when  offers  otherwise  are  ap- 
proximately equivalent.  The  requirements  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  contracts  for 
architect-engineer  services  on  and  after  July 
1,  1977,  or  at  such  earlier  time  or  times.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
Federal  agencies,  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Admiiiistrator  for  Federal  Procurement 
Policy. 

NONCOMPETITIVE    NEGOTIATION 

Sec.  9.  Contracts  may  be  made  by  noncom- 
petitive negotiation  when  the  contracting 
officer,  before  award,  determines  to  writing, 
setting  forth  his  reasons,  that  competition 
is  Impracticable,  and.  when  required  by  au- 
thorized procurement  regulations,  the  deter- 
mination Is  approved  at  a  level  above  the 
contracting  officer. 

CANCELLATION    OF   SOLICITATIONS 

Sec.  10.  When  he  determines  that  It  Is  lu 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Government,  the  con- 
tracting officer  may  cancel  any  invitation  for 
bids  or  other  solicitation  prior  to  award. 

COST   OB   PRICING   DATA 

Sec.  11.  (a)  A  prime  contractor  or  any  sub- 
contractor shall  be  required  to  submit  cost 
or  pricing  data  imder  the  circumstances 
listed  below,  and  shall  be  required  to  certify 
that,  to  the  best  of  its  knowledge  and  belief, 
the  cost  or  pricing  data  submitted  was  accu- 
rate, complete,  and  current,  prior  to — 

( 1 )  the  award  of  any  negotiated  prime  con- 
tract where  the  price  Is  exi>ected  to  exceed 
(100.000; 

(2)  the  pricing  of  any  contrtuit  change  or 
modification  for  which  the  price  adjustment 
is  expected  to  exceed  (100.000  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  agency 
head; 

(3)  the  award  of  a  subcontract  at  any  tier, 
where  the  prime  contractor  and  each  higher 
tier  subcontractor  have  been  required  to  fur- 
nish such  certificate.  If  the  price  of  such 
subcontract  Is  expected  to  exceed  (100.000;  or 

(4)  the  pricing  of  any  contract  change  or 
modification  to  a  subcontract  covered  by  (3) 
above  for  which  the  price  adjustment  Is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  (100,000,  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  agency 
head. 

(b)  Any  prime  contract  or  change  or 
modification  thereto  under  which  such 
certificate  Is  required  shall  coutam  a  pro- 
vision that  the  price  to  the  Government. 
Including  profit  or  fee.  shall  be  adjusted  to 
exclude  any  significant  sums  by  which  It 
may  be  determined  by  the  agency  head  that 
such  price  was  increased  becaiise  the  con- 
tractor or  any  subcontractor  required  to 
furnish  such  a  certificate,  furnished  cost  or 
pricing  data  which,  as  of  a  date  agi'eed  upon 
between  the  parties  (which  date  shall  be  as 
close  to  the  date  of  agreement  on  the 
negotiated  price  as  Is  practicable),  were 
inaccurate  incomplete,  or  noncurrent: 
Provided,  That  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion need  not  be  applied  to  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts where  the  price  negotiated  Is 
based  on  adequate  price  competition,  estab- 
lished catalog  or  market  prices  of  commercial 
Items  sold  in  substantial  quantities  to  the 
general  public,  prices  set  by  law  or  regula- 
tion or,  lu  exceptional  cases  where  the  agency 
head  or  at  his  option,  the  chief  official  of  any 
principal  division  of  the  agency,  determines 
that  the  requirements  of  this  section  may  be 
waived  and  states  In  writing  the  reasons  for 
such  determination. 

CONTRACT    TYPES 

Sec.  12.  Contracts  may  be  of  any  type  or 
combination  of  types  which  will  promote  the 


best  Interests  of  the  Government  except  that 
the  cost -plus-a-percentage-of -cost  system  of 
contracting  shsdl  not  be  used. 

FEE    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  13.  The  fee  of  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contract  for  experimental,  development,  or 
research  work  shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract,  exclu- 
sive of  fee,  as  determmed  by  the  agency 
head  at  the  time  of  awarding  the  contract. 
The  fee  of  any  other  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contract  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  oi 
such  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  fee. 

ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Sec.  14.  If  any  bid  or  proposal  evidences  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  agency 
head  shall  refer  it  to  the  Attorney  GenerHl 
of  the  United  States  for  appropriate  action. 

WARRANTY  AC.^INST  CONTINGENT  FEES 

Sec.  15.  Each  contract  negotiated  tnider 
section  8  or  9  shall  contain  a  warranty  by  the 
contractor  that  no  person  or  selimg  agency 
has  been  employed  or  retained  to  solicit  or 
secure  the  contract  upon  an  agreement  or 
imderstaudlng  for  a  commission,  percentage, 
brokerage,  or  contingent  fee,  exceptmg  bona 
fide  employees  or  bona  fide  established  com- 
mercial or  selling  agencies  maintained  by 
the  contractor  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
business,  and  that  for  any  breach  or  vlola- 
ticm  of  the  warranty,  the  Government  mav 
annul  the  contract  without  liability  or 
deduct  from  the  contract  price  or  considera- 
tion the  full  amount  of  the  commission,  per- 
centage, brokerage,  or  contingent  fee. 

MTJLTIYEAR    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  authorized 
by  law,  an  agency  may  make  contracts  pro- 
viding for  requirements  for  property  or  serv- 
ices, other  than  construction,  alteration,  or 
major  repair  of  real  property,  for  periods  of 
not  more  than  five  years  w^ith  any  appropria- 
tion, provided  the  appropriation  is  available 
for  payment  for  requirements  of  the  first 
fiscal  year;  payment  of  subsequent  obliga- 
tions Is  made  subject  to  the  avallabUlty  of 
funds,  except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section;  and  the  agency  head  deter- 
mines that — 

(1)  estimated  requirements  over  the 
period  of  the  contract  are  reasonably  firm 
and  continuing:  and 

(2)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
effective  competition  or  promoting  economies 
In  performance  and  operation. 

(b)  If  funds  are  not  available  for  continu- 
ation of  performance  of  the  contract  for  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  first  fiscal  year,  the  con- 
tract shall  be  cancelled.  The  costs  of  can- 
cellation may  be  paid  from — 

( 1 )  appropriations  originally  available  for 
performance  of  the  contract: 

(2)  appropriations  currently  available  for 
procurement  of  similar  property  or  services, 
and  not  otherwise  obligated:    or 

(3)  appropriations  made  for  these  pay- 
ments. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  the  ptu'chase,  lease,  and  mainte- 
nance of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment as  authorized  by  section  111  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  759) . 

ADVANCE.    PARTIAL,    AND    PROGRESS    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  may — 

(1)  make  advance,  partial,  progress,  or 
other  payments  under  contracts  made  by  the 
agency;  and 

(2)  Insert  lu  solicitations  a  provlsioti  lim- 
iting to  small  business  concerns  advance  or 
progress  payments. 

(b)  Payments  made  under  subsection  (a) 
may  not  exceed  the  unpaid  contract  price. 

(c)  Advance  payments  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  made  only  upon  adequate  secu- 
rity and  a  determination  by  the  agency  head 
that  to  do  so  would  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
Such  security  may  be  In  the  form  of  a  lien  In 
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favor  of  the  Government  on  the  pJoperty 
contracted  for.  on  the  balance  in  an  a  ccount 
In  which  such  payments  are  deposl«d,  or 
on  such  property  acquired  for  perfo!  mance 
of  the  contract  as  the  parties  may  agree. 
This  Uen  shall  have  priority  over  al}  other 
Hens 

(d)  When  progress  payments  are  made, 
the  Government  shall  have  title  to  al  prop- 
erty allocable  to  the  contract,  and.  n4twlth 
standing  any  other  provisions  of  1 
title  may  not  be  divested  by  any  action 
the  contractor  or  proceeding  in  ban 
or  encumbered  by  any  lien  or 
Interest. 

REMISSION  OF  LIQUIDATED  DAMAGE^ 

Sec.  18.  Upon  the  recommendation 
head  of  a  Pede'»l  age:icy,   the 
General  of  the  United  States  may  reinlt 
or  part,  as  he  considers  Just  and  e 
of  any  liquidated  damages  provided 
tract  for  delay  in  performing  the 

ACCESS      TO      PLANT      AND      RECORD  i 

Sec.  19.  (a)  A  Federal  agency  may  Inspect 
the  plants  of  a  contractor  under  ai  y  con- 
tract awarded  or  to  be  awarded  by  the  agency 
and  of  any  subcontractor  thereunde: 

(b)  A  Federal  agency  may  provide 
right  to  audit  the  books  and 
contraictor    under    all    negotiated 
other  than  firm-flxed-price  contracts, 
ed  by  the  agency  and  of  any  su 
thereunder  where  the  subcontractor 
higher    tier   subcontractor   are   unde: 
than  firm-flxed-prlce  subcontracts. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
curacy,  completeness,  and  currency 
or  pricing  data  required  to  be  submit 
der  section  11,  any  authorlaed  r 
of  the  agency  head  who  is  an  emplbyee 
the  Government  shall  have  the  rlgh ; 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after 
ment  under  the  prime  contract,  to 
all  books,  records,  docximents.  and  ottjer 
of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  relating 
the  negotiation,  pricing,  or 
the  contract  or  subcontract. 

(d)  Until  expiration  of  three  y 
final  payment  under  a  contract  negotiated 
amended  under  sections  8  and  9,  the 
troller  General  of  the  United  States 
of  his  duly  authorized  representatives 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
directly  pertinent  books,  documents 
and  records  of  the  contractor  or  an; 
subcontractors  engaged  In  the  perforc^ance 
and  Involving  transactions  related 
contracts  or  subcontracts.  This  provision 
be  waived  for  any  contract  or 
with  a  foreign  contractor  or 
the    agency    head    determines    that 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest.  A  written 
port  of  each  waiver  shall  be  made 
gress,  except  when — 

( 1 )  the  Ck)mptroller  General  of  thej  United 
States  or  bis  designee  concurs  In  tbi  deter- 
mination of  the  agency  head;  or 

(2)  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  Is  a 
foreign  government  or  agency  there  )f  or  Is 
precluded  by  the  laws  of  a  foreign  :ountry 
from  allowing  examination  of  his  bocfcs.  doc- 
uments, papers,  and  records. 
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Sec.  20.  (a)   Determinations,  fin 
decisions  required  by  this  Act  may 
with  respect  to  contracts  individually 
respect  to  classes  of  contracts  and 
final. 

(b)  Each  determination  or  decision  shall 
be  based  upon  written  findings  of  th  e  officer 
making  the  determination  or  declsl  an.  and 
shall  be  retained  in  the  official  contract  file. 

DELEGATIONS 

Sec.  21.  Each  agency  head  may,  wl  ;hin  his 
or  her  agency  or  between  military  depart- 
ments, delegate  functions  and  assign  respon- 
sibilities relating  to  procurement  a  id  may 
delegate  any  authority  under  this  Apt;  pro- 
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vlded  that  the  authority  to  make  determina- 
tions under  section  11(b)  hereof  shall  not  be 
delegated  except  as  specifically  stated  herein. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Appropriations  available  for 
the  purpose  of  procurement  by  an  agency 
may  be  made  available,  through  administra- 
tive action,  for  the  same  purpose  in  any  other 
appropriation  or  fund  of  the  agency,  or  of 
another  military  department  In  the  case  of 
action  by  a  military  department,  in  amounts 
authorized  by  the  head  of  the  agency. 

(b)  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  transferred  to  the  receiving 
appropriation  or  fund  as  advances  or  reim- 
bursements. The  receiving  appropriations  or 
funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  credit  such 
amounts. 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  Agriculture  Department 
Appropriation  Act,  1923,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '•,  after  due  advertisement  and  on 
competitive  bids,"  in  the  first  proviso  on  the 
page  at  Forty-Second  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
517   (7  U.S.C.  416). 

(b)  Sections  101(d)  and  104  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(58  Stat.  734,  736;  7  U.S.C.  430,  432)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  th©  open 
market". 

(c)  Section  2356(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(d)  Sections  4504  and  9504  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  "United  States" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(e)  Sections  4505  and  9505  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(f)  Clause  (2)  of  section  502(c)  of  the  Act 
of  August  10,  1948  (62  Stat.  1283;  12  U.S.C. 
1701c(b)  (2) ),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes". 

(g)  Section  502(e)  of  the  Act  of  December 
31.  1970  (84  Stat.  1784;  12  U.S.C.  1701z-2(e)), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,". 

(h)  Section  708(h)  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 
1934,  as  amended  August  10,  1948,  (62  SUt. 
1279;  12  U.S.C.  1747g(h)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  proviso  at  the  end. 

(i)  Section  712  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1934, 
as  amended  August  10,  1948  (62  Stat.  1281; 
12  U.S.C.  1747k)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  th» 
Revised  Statutes". 

(J)  Section  208(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  26, 
1934,  as  amended  October  19,  1970  (84  Stat. 
1014:  12  US.C.  1788(b)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(k)  Clause  (4)  of  section  2(b)  of  the  Act 
of  July  18,  1958  (72  Stat.  386,  15  U.S.C.  634 
(b)(4),  is  amended  by  striking  out:  "Sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  VS.C.  Section  5),  shall  not  be  construed 
to  apply  to  any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance 
or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for  services 
or  supplies  on  account  of  property  obtained 
by  the  Administrator  or  as  a  result  of  loans 
made  under  this  Act  If  the  premium  therefor 
or  the  amount  thereof  does  not  exceed 
$1,000." 

(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  24,  1950 
(64  Stat.  83:  16  U.S.C.  580c),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Forest  Service  is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  ( 1 )  materials  to  be  tested 
or  upon  which  experiments  are  to  be  made 
or  (2)  special  devices,  test  models,  or  parts 
thereof,  to  be  used  (a)  for  experimentation 
to  determine  their  suitability  for  or  adapt- 
ability to  accomplishment  of  the  work  for 
which  designed  or  (b)  in  the  designing  or 
developing  of  new  equipment:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  may  be  expended  lu 
any  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  authority 
and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  on  any  one  Item 
or  purchase." 


(m)  Section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide  for 
Its  operation",  approved  October  9,  1962  (76 
Stat.  753;  16  U.S.C.  1052),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (41  UJS.C.  5)". 

(n)  Subsections  2(a)(1)  and  2(b)(1)  of 
the  Act  of  July  26,  1954  (79  Stat.  44;  20  U.S.C. 
331a(a)(l),  (b)(1)),  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  any  references  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  to  41  VS.C.  5. 

(o)  Section  224(a)  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1965  (79  Stat.  1228;  20  U.S.C.  1034(a) ), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  5)". 

(p)  Section  408(a)  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1965  (79  Stat.  1234;  20  U.S.C.  1068(a)  ). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5))". 

(q)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  December  20. 
1945,  as  amended  October  10,  1949  (59  Stat. 
621;  22  U.S.C.  287e),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ":  all  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5)". 

(r)  Section  707  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1019;  22  U.S.C.  1047),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes". 

(s)  Section  22(e)(7)  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 29,  1970  (84  Stat.  1613;  29  U.S.C. 
671(e)(7)),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5|, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
comi)€tltlve  bidding." 

(t)  Section  1820(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 5  of  title  41"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  Federal  Procurement  Act  of  1975", 
and  by  deleting  "If  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tract exceeds  $1,000." 

(u)  Section  5002  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  substituting  a  period 
for  the  comma  after  "work"  and  striking  out 
the  remainder  of  the  section. 

(V)  The  Act  of  October  10, 1940,  as  amended 
(54  Stat.  1109;  41  U.S.C.  6a,  b(a),  (c).  (d)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  sea£\on  2  and 
subsections  (c)  and  (d),  and  by  striking  out 
"without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended," 
In  subsection  (a). 

(w)  The  Act  of  July  27,  1965  (79  Stat. 
276;  41  U.S.C.  6a-l)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  any  and  all  references  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  In  the  sections  re- 
lating to  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

(X)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1936 
(49  Stat.  2039,  renumbered  section  12  In  66 
Stat.  308;  41  U.S.C.  45) ,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
quiring the  Inclusion  of  representations  with 
respect  to  minimum  wages  shall  apply  only 
to  purchases  or  contracts  relating  to  such 
Industries  as  have  been  the  subject  matter 
of  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 

(y)  Section  356(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  1, 
1944  as  added  October  18,  1968  (82  Stat.  1175: 
42  U.S.C.  263d(b)).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  references  "and  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  41  U.S.C.  5  In  clause 
(3),  and  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
phrase  "(by  negotiation  or  otherwise)"  In 
clause  ( 4 ) . 

(z)  Section  Kb)  of  the  Act  of  October  14. 
1940  (54  Stat.  1126;  42  U.S.C.  1521(b)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  references  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in  the 
first  parenthetical  phrase,  and  by  striking 
out  the  first  proviso. 

(aa)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1940  (66  Stat.  362;  42  U.S.C.  1532 
(b)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  refer- 
ence to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
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(bb)  Section  309  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  1951  (65  Stat.  307;  42  UJS.C.  1592h), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (a),  and 
amending  clause  (6)  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  the  fixed-fee  under  a  contract  on  a 
^ost-plus-a-flxed-fee  basis  shall  not  exceed 
G  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost;". 

,oc)  Sections  103(b)(4)  and  104(a)(2)  of 
the  Act  of  July  14,  1955  as  amended  Novem- 
Der  21,  1967  (81  Stat.  486,  487;  42  U.S.C. 
I857ib>  (4),  b-l(a)  (2),  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  references  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  to  41  U.S.C.  5. 

(ddl  Section  31(c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  {68  Stat.  927;  42 
U.S.C.  2051(c)).  Is  amended  to  read  us 
follows : 

•(b)  The  Commission  may  make  available 
for  use  In  connection  with  arrangements 
made  under  this  section  such  of  its  equip- 
ment and  faculties  as  it  may  deem  desirable." 
(ee)  Section  41(b)  of  tlie  Atomic  Energy 
hex.  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  928;  42 
U.S.C.  2061(b)),  is  amended  by  striiiing  out 
the  last  two  sentences  in  this  sectioji. 

(If)  Section  43  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  929;  42  U.S.C. 
2063),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowiug:  "without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  upon  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  such  action  is  neces.sary  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity, or  upon  a  showing  by  the  Commission 
that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practica- 
ble. Partial  and  advance  payments  may  be 
made  under  contracts  for  such  purposes." 

(gg)  Section  55  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  (68  Stat.  931;  42  US.C 
2075 )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
and  third  sentences  in  this  section. 

(hh)  Section  66  of  the  Atomic  Euergy  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  (68  Stat.  933;  42  U.S.C. 
2096)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing: "Any  purchase  made  under  this  sec- 
iloii  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  upon  certification  by 
the  Commission  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary lu  the  Interest  of  the  common  defense 
aud  security,  or  xipou  a  showing  by  the 
Commission  that  advertlsiiig  is  not  reason- 
ably practicable.  Partial  and  advance  pay- 
ment.s  may  be  made  under  contracts  for 
such  purposes."' 

(11)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Act  of  April  3, 
1970  (84  Stat.  115;  42  U.S.C.  4372(e)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  references 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
to  41  U.S.C.  5. 

(jj)  Section  703  of  the  Act  of  June  29, 
1936  (49  Stat.  2008;  46  U.S.C.  1193)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (a),  by  strik- 
ing out  "For  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  reconditioning  of  vessels,  and"  In  sub- 
.sectlon  (c),  and  by  renumbering  subsections 
(b)   and  (c)   as  (a)   and  (b),  respectively. 

(kk)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965,  (79  Stat.  894;  49  U.S.C.  1638(a) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  references 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
to  41  U.S.C.  5  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and  by  strik- 
Uig  out  paragraph  (3) . 

(in  Section  5012  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
.sentence  In  subsection  (a)  and  all  of  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(mm)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  20, 
1973  (50  Stat.  735;  16  U.S.C.  832g)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$500"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$10,000." 

(nn)  Clause  (3)  of  section  602(d)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  474(3) )  is  amend- 
ed to  read,  "(3)  The  Department  of  Defense, 
the  military  departments,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Procurement  Act  of 
1975;". 


(oo)  Section  111  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940 
(40  UJS.C.  759)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  multiyear  contracts  under  this 
section  financed  through  the  fund  and  may 
inctir  or  authorize  obligations  in  excess  of 
the  amount  available  in  the  fund,  except 
that  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  unfunded  obliga- 
tions incurred  during  any  fi.scal  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  specified  iu  an  ap- 
propriation act  for  that  fiscal  year,  (2)  the 
cash  balances  of  the  fund  shall  be  maintain- 
ed in  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  at  any 
time  for  cash  disbursements  to  be  made 
from  The  fimd.  and  (3)  the  term  of  the  per- 
formance of  any  such  contract  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ten  years. 

"(il  Ai  used  in  this  section,  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  also  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  hardware,  software,  main- 
tenance, related  equipment  and  supplier,  nnd 
related  services." 

REPEALS 

Sfc.  24.  The  following  statutes  or  pro- 
visions of  statutes  are  repealed: 

Chapters  135  and  137  and  sections  4535, 
4540.  7212.  7522,  9535,  and  9540  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
May  18.  1938  (52  Stat.  406;  16  U.S.C.  833f): 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1875,  as 
amended  (18  Stat.  450;  25  U.S.C.  90);  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  Augu.«t  15,  1876,  as 
amended  (19  Stat.  199;  25  U.S.C.  97);  clauses 
(8),  (10),  and  (19)  of  section  602(d)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  474(d)  (8), 
(10),  (19));  sections  10(a)  and  10(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  9,  1959  (73  Stat.  481;  40 
U.S.C.  609  (a),  (b));  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
October  10,  1940,  as  amended  October  31, 
1951  (54  Stat.  1110;  41  U.S.C.  6a);  sections 
3710  and  3735  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  8,  13);  section  3653  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  7, 
1884  (23  Scat.  204;  41  U.S.C.  24);  titles"  III 
aud  IX  of  the  Federal  Property  aud  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  251,  540);  section  10(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  5,  1950  (64  Stat.  591;  41 
U.S.C.  256a);  section  510(a)  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1949  (63  Stat.  437;  42  U.S.C.  1480 
(a));  section  6(e)  of  the  EURATOM  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  (72  Stat.  1085;  42 
U.S.C.  2295(e));  section  1345(b)  of  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1968  (82  Stat.  585;  42  U.S.C. 
4081(b));  and  section  3  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  208; 
50  U.S.C.  403c) . 

SAVINGS     CLAUSE 

Sec.  25.  Any  provision  of  law  which  au- 
thorizes an  executive  agency  to  procure 
property  or  services  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed (41  U.S.C.)  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize the  proceurement  of  such  property  or 
services  without  regard  to  the  requirement 
of  sectioii  7  of  this  Act. 

Federal  Proccrement  Act  of  1975  Section- 
bv-Section  Analysis 
Basic  purpose 
This  bill  would  update,  consolidate,  and 
replace  the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act,  10  U.S.C.  2301,  and 
Title  III  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  41  U.S.C.  261. 
The  basic  purpose  is  to  provide  a  common 
statutory  foundation  for  procurement  by 
all  Federal  agencies  and  thereby  facilitate 
greater  uniformity  In  their  procurement  pol- 
icies and  procedures.  Where  not  otherwise 
indicated,  the  sections  of  this  bill  are  modi- 
fied versions  of  provisions  in  the  foregoing 
two  proctiremexit  statutes  which  are  repealed 
by  this  bill. 


TRUE 


Sec.  1,  This  .section  provides  for  citation 
of  the  Act  as  "The  Federal  Procurement  Act 
of  1975." 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  Tnis  section  provides  definitions 
of  terms  as  used  in  the  Act. 

( 1 1  "Agency  head"  is  defined  to  include 
the  head  and  assistant  head  of  a  Federal 
agency. 

( 2 )  ••Federal  agency"  is  defined  to  include : 
Executive  departments; 

Independent  establishments  other  tliaii 
the  General  Accounting  Office; 

Military  department.s; 

Wholly-owned  Govermneiit  corpora'.io:i*; 

The  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Legislative  and  Judicial  establishnieuis 
other  than  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  activities  under  him. 

(3)  "Negotiation"  is  defined  to  include 
personal  property  and  leases  and  other  Inter- 
ests therein  but  to  exclude  real  property  in 
being  aud  leases  and  other  interests  therein. 
The  exclusion  of  real  property  in  being 
conforms  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act.  PX.  93-400,  41  U.S.C.  401. 

APPLICABILITY    OF    ACT 

Sec.  3.  This  section  makes  the  Act  appli- 
cable to  all  Federal  agency  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  property  and  services,  in- 
cluding construction,  alteration,  repair  or 
maintenance  of  real  property,  if  they  are 
p-rtyable  from  appropriated  funds  and,  lu  the 
case  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, If  they  are  payable  from  nonappropri- 
ated funds.  The  limitation  of  the  Act  to 
appropriated  funds  conforms  to  section  6(c) 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act,  P.L.  93-400,  41  U.S.C.  401.  The  special 
provision  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration gives  it  authority  to  procure  under 
the  broader  provisions  of  this  Act  In  sub- 
stitution for  the  authority  the  Administra- 
tion now  has  to  procure  under  Title  3  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  The  latter  Act  is  to  be  repealed.  Other- 
wise, the  Administration  would  be  restricted 
to  the  more  limited  provisions  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Act,  16  U.S.C.  832g. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  POLICY 

Sec.  4.  This  section  reiterates  the  Con- 
gressional policy  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
contracts    be    placed    with    small    bushiess. 

PROCtJREMENT  METHODS 

Sec.  6.  This  section  requires  that  except 
as  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  all  contracts 
be  made  by  either  (1)  small  purchase  pro- 
cedures.  (2)  formal  advertising,  (3)  com- 
petitive negotiation,  or  (4)  noncompetitive 
negotiation,  as  provided  by  sections  6,  7,  8 
and  9.  The  exception  recognizes  that  specific 
statutory  authorizations  for  particular  pro- 
grams or  agencies  may  provide  broader  or 
narrower  authority  directed  toward  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  program  or  agency. 

SMALL  PURCHASE  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  6.  This  section  authorizes  contracts 
not  expected  to  exceed  $10,000  to  be  negoti- 
ated by  small  purchase  procedures.  At  least 
every  three  years  the  $10,000  figure  in  thli 
Act  and  other  specified  statutes  is  to  be 
reviewed  and  may  be  revised  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to 
reflect  a  $1,000  Increase  or  decrease  iu  the 
cost  of  labor  aud  materials.  IT  the  revision 
exceeds  50  ^  ,  a  report  must  be  made  to  Con> 
gress  60  days  before  its  effecti'.e  date. 

FORMAL  ADVERTISING 

Sec.  7.  This  section  provides  for  frrmal 
advertising  of  contracts. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  contracts  other 
than  small  purchases  to  be  made  by  forma] 
advertising  when  the  available  sourcei:. 
specifications,    time,    place   of   performance. 
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property  or  services  involved,  national 
rlty  Interests,  or  other  conditions  are 
prlate.  Under  the  Office  of  Federal  ~ 
ment  Policy  Act.  the  Administrator  for 
eral    Procurement    Policy    is    authorize^! 
prescribe  policies  and  regulations  for  \i 
ihLs    autliority     by    executive    agenclei 
use   405. 

Subsection   (b)   requires  advertlseme|it 
bids  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the 
of   bids.   The   invitation,   specifications 
attachments  are  required  to  permit  ful 
free  competition  consistent  with  the 
erty  and  services  needed  by  the  agency 
must   be    sufficiently   descriptive    to 
such   competition.   The   invitations 
restricted  to  small  business  and  other 
ders    qualified    under    authorized    set 
programs. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  bids  to  be 
licly  opened  at  the  time  and  place  set 
in  the  invitation.  Award  is  to  be  made 
reasonable  promptness  by  written  noti 
the  bidder  whose  bid  conforming  to 
vltatlon  Ls  most  advantageous  to  the 
ernment,  price  and  other  factors 

COMPETITrVE   NEGOTIATION 

Ser.   8.   This   section   governs   C3mpe 
negotiation. 

Subsection  (a)   authorizes  contracts 
made  by  competitive  negotiation 
provided  elsewhere  In  the  Act  in  the 
small  purchases,  formal  advertising  and 
competitive  negotiation. 

Subsection   (b)    requires  with  certal  i 
ceptlons  that  the  contracting  officer 
in  the  file  a  written  determination  of  hi 
sons  for  not  using  formal  advertising 
exceptions  include  contracts  for 
supplies,  classified  procurements,  ex 
tal,  development  or  research  work,  arch 
engineer  or  professional  services, 
outside  the  United  States  or  its 
Commonwealths  and  posses-sions.  or  wl 
educational  institution,  or  in  the  case 
piiblic  exigency.   In   the  expected  case  > 
reai^ons    precluding    formal    advertisln 
plainly  apparent. 

Subsection  (ci  requires  competitive 
tiated  offers  to  be  solicited  from  an 
number  of  qualified  sources  to  permll 
sonable  competition  consistent  with  th( 
curement.   An   exception   is   provided 
rates  or  prices  are  fixed  by  law  or  regul 
The  solicitation  must  be  publicized  an< 
sons  not  solicited  but  so  requesting 
allowed  to  compete  to  the  maximum 
practicable. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  solicltatfcn 
Indicate  the  relative  importance  of  th  ; 
niflcant   evaluation   factors  expected 
considered  for  award.  This  applies  only 
award  is  not  to  be  made  primarily 
basis  of  price. 

Subsection   (C)   generally  requires  w 
or  oral  discussions  to  be  conducted  w 
responsible  offerors  submitting  offers 
a,  competitive  range,  price  and  other 
considered.  There  are  four  exceptions 
authorized      set-aside      procurements; 
prices  fixed  by  law  or  regulations;   (3) 
where  time  does  not  permit  discussion: 
(4)    cases   where   prior   competition  oi 
experience  Indicates  that  acceptance 
offer  without  discussion  will  result  in 
and  reasonable  price  and  the  sollcltatlcb 
vises  that  award  may  be  made  wlthoi^ 
cussions.  In  this  last  case,  authorized 
latlons  are  to  provide  for  the  nature 
tent  of  discussions  with  offerors  to  fac 
a  common  understanding  of  the 
requirement. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  award  Is 
made  to  the  responsible  offeror  whose 
most  advantageous  to  the  Government 
and  other  factors  considered.  On 
unsuccessful  offeror  is  to  be  informed 
reasons  for  not  accepting  his  or  her 

Subsection  (g)  requires  contracts  for 
tect-englneer  or  other  professional  serv 
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be  made  by  competitive  negotiations  so  far 
as  practicable.  An  exception  Is  made  for 
small  contracts  under  an  amount  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Administrator  for  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy.  The  primary  evaluation  factors 
are  to  be  professional  competence  and  tech- 
nical merit,  including  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction or  other  project  involved.  The  pro- 
posed contract  price  or  fee  Is  not  to  be  the 
dominant  factor  and  is  to  be  significant  only 
when  offers  are  approximately  equivalent  in 
other  respects.  This  provision  does  not  apply 
to  contracts  concluded  prior  to  July  1,  1977, 
unless  a  specific  exception  is  made  by  the 
Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement 
Policy. 

NONCOMPETITIVE    NEGOTIATION 

Sec.  9.  Tills  section  authorizes  noncom- 
petitive (that  is,  sole  source)  negotiation 
when  the  contract  officer,  before  award,  de- 
termines in  writing  including  reasons  that 
competition  Is  impracticable.  If  required  by 
authorized  procurement  regulations,  the  con- 
tracting officer's  determination  must  be  ap- 
proved at  a  higher  level. 

CANCELLATION  OP   SOLICITATIONS 

Sec.  10.  This  section  authorizes  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  cancel  any  Invitation  or 
solicitation  prior  to  award  whenever  he  de- 
termines it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Government. 

COST  OR  PRICING  DATA 

Sec.  11.  This  section,  based  on  10  U.S.C. 
2306(f),  maices  the  Truth -In-Negotlatlon  Act 
applicable  to  all  Federal  agencies. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  a  prime  contractor 
or  a  subcontractor  to  submit  cost  or  prlcUig 
data  and  to  certify  that  the  data  are  accurate, 
complete  and  current.  This  must  be  done 
before  ( 1 )  award  of  a  negotiated  prime  con- 
tract over  $100,000;  (2)  pricing  of  a  change 
or  modification  over  $100,000  or  In  any 
amount  fixed  by  an  agency  head;  (3)  award 
of  a  subcontract  at  any  tier  if  over  $100,000 
and  the  prime  and  intermediate  subcontracts 
were  required  to  submit  data;  and  (4)  the 
pricing  of  any  change  or  modification  to  a 
subcontract  under  (3)  above  if  over  $100,000 
or  at  any  amount  prescribed  by  the  agency 
head. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  a  contract  provi- 
sion for  adjustment  of  the  price  to  exclude 
any  significant  over-pricing  resulting  from 
the  submission  of  data  which  was  Inaccurate, 
incomplete  or  noncurrent  as  of  a  date  to  be 
fixed  as  close  to  the  date  of  agreement  on 
price  as  is  practicable.  It  also  provides  for 
exceptions  from  the  requirements  of  the  sec- 
tion when  the  price  is  based  on  adequate 
price  competition,  established  catalog  or 
market  price  of  commercial  items  sold  in 
substantial  quantities  to  the  general  public, 
prices  set  by  law  or  regulation,  or  when  the 
requirement  Is  waived  in  exceptional  cases 
by  the  agency  head  or  a  designated  chief 
official  of  a  principal  division.  The  reasons 
for  the  waiver  must  be  stated  in  writing. 

CONTRACT   TYPES 

Sec.  12.  This  section  authori2«s  contracts 
to  be  of  any  type  or  combination  of  types 
which  will  promote  the  liest  Interests  of 
the  Government.  However,  It  prohibits  the 
cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost  system  of  con- 
tracting. 

FEE    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  13.  This  section  limits  thfe  fee  of  a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  for  experi- 
mental, development  or  research  to  15%  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  a  contract,  exclusive 
of  fee,  as  determined  at  the  time  of  award- 
ing the  contract.  In  other  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  contracts,  the  fee  limit  is  lO'.i. 

ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Sec.  14.  This  section  requires  the  head  of 
an  agency  to  refer  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  appropriate  action  any  proposal  evidenc- 
ing a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 


WARRANTT    AGAINST   CONTINGENT   FEES 

Sec.  15.  This  section  requires  all  negotiated 
contracts  other  than  small  purchases  to  con- 
tain a  warranty  by  the  contractor  that  no 
person  or  selling  agency  has  been  employed 
to  secure  the  contract  on  a  commission, 
brokerage,  or  contingent  fee  basis.  Exceptions 
are  made  for  bona  fide  employees  and  estab- 
lished commercial  or  selling  agencies  main- 
tained by  the  contractor  to  secure  buslne.ss. 
For  any  breach  of  the  warranty,  the  Govern- 
ment may  annul  the  contract  or  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  commission  or  fee. 

MULTIYEAR  CONTHACTS 

Sec.  6.  This  section  provides  multiyear  con- 
tract authority  with  certain  exceptions.  It 
expands  and  extends  to  other  agencies  the 
current  authority  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ( 1 )  under  paragraph  1-324 
of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tion for  multiyear  contracts  using  no-year 
funds;  and  (2)  under  10  U.S.C.  2306(g)  for 
overseas  multiyear  service  contracts  using 
annual  or  no-year  funds. 

Subsection  (a)  generally  authorizes  agen- 
cies to  enter  into  multiyear  contracts  for 
requirements  of  property  or  .services  for 
periods  up  to  5  years  under  any  appropri- 
ation. Contracts  for  construction,  alteration 
and  major  repairs  of  real  property  are  ex- 
cepted. An  exception  is  also  made  where 
multiyear  contracts  are  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  so  as  to  preserve  any  broader 
authority  agency  may  have  under  any  other 
specific  statute.  Exercise  of  the  authority 
under  this  section  is  conditioned  on  certain 
requirements — 

(1)  the  appropriation  must  be  available 
for  full  payment  of  the  first  year's  require- 
ments; 

(2)  obligations  for  subsequent  years  must 
be  made  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
except  for  the  cancellation  charge  author- 
ized by  sub.sect:on   (b);   and 

(3)  the  agency  head  must  determine  that 
the  estimated  requirements  for  all  the  years 
covered  are  reasonably  firm  and  continuing 
and  that  a  multiyear  contract  will  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
couraging effective  competition  or  promoting 
economies. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  contract 
must  be  cancelled  If  funds  are  not  available 
for  continuation  for  any  fiscal  year  after 
the  first  fiscal  year.  The  cancellation  charge 
may  be  paid  for  original  appropriations,  or 
appropriations  currently  available  for  simi- 
lar contracts  and  not  otherwise  obligated,  or 
from  appropriations  specifically  made  for 
the  cancellation  charge. 

Subsection  (c)  excepts  from  the  multi- 
year  authority  of  this  section  contracts  for 
the  purchase,  lease  or  maintenance  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  for  which 
special  multiyear  provisions  are  to  be  auth- 
orized by  section  111  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
Subsection  25 (oo)  amends  the  latter  Act  to 
include  such  provision. 

ADVANCE,   PARTIAL,   AND   PROGRESS  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  17.  This  section,  which  Is  based  on 
current  law  (10  U.S.C.  2307,  41  U.S.C.  255). 
authorizes  advance,  partial  and  progress 
payments. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  any  agency  to 
tnake  such  payments  but  permits  advance 
or  progress  payments  to  be  restricted  to 
small  business  concerns. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  such  payments  to 
the  vmpaid  portion  of  a  contract. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  adequate  security 
for  such  payments  and  a  determination'  by 
the  agency  head  that  they  are  in  the  public 
interest.  The  security  may  be  In  the  form  of 
a  Hen  on  the  contract  property,  on  a  bank  ac- 
count for  the  proceeds  of  such  payments,  or 
on  property  acquired  to  perform  the  contract. 

Subsection  (d)  gives  the  Government  title 
to  all  property  allocable  to  the  contract.  The 
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Government  title  cannot  be  dlvebted  by  any 
action  of  the  contractor  or  by  bis  bankruptcy, 
and  cannot  be  encumbered  by  any  other  lien 
or  security  Interest. 

REMISSION    OF   LIQUIOATEO   DAMAGES 

Sec.  18.  This  .section,  based  on  current  law 
(10  U.S.C.  2312,  41  U.S.C.  256(a) ),  authorlzea 
the  Comptroller  General  to  remit  all  or  part 
or  any  liquidated  damages  provided  by  con- 
tract for  delay  In  performing  the  contract. 

ACCESS   TO   PLANT    AND   RECORDS 

St-c.  19.  This  section,  modified  from  cur- 
rent law  (10  U.S.C.  2313,  10  U.S.C.  2306(f),  41 
U.S.C.  264(c) ),  provides  for  Government  ac- 
ce.ss  to  contractor  plants  and  records. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  Federal  agencies 
to  iiLspect  the  plants  of  contracloi-s  f.nd  sub- 
contractors. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  Federal  agencies 
to  provide  for  the  right  to  audit  books  and 
records  of  contractors  under  all  negotiated 
contracts  other  than  firm  fixed-price  con- 
tracts and  of  subcontra/^tors  thereunder 
where  the  subcontract  and  all  higher  pier 
subcontracts  are  other  then  firm  fixcd-prico 
contracts. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  examination  of 
the  books  and  records  of  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  who  is  required  to  submit  cost 
or  pricing  data  by  section  11  of  the  Act.  The 
books  and  records  must  rehite  to  the  Jicgotl- 
ated  price  or  performance  of  the  contract 
or  subcontract.  The  right  to  examine  ter- 
minates three  years  after  fiuul  payment  tin- 
der the  prime  contract. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  C  >mptroller 
General  or  his  representatives  to  examine  the 
books  and  records  of  contractors  under  ne- 
gotiated contracts  or  of  any  subcontractors 
thereunder.  The  books  and  records  must  be 
directly  pertinent  and  must  relate  to  such 
contracts  or  subcontracts.  The  right  to  ex- 
amine terminates  three  years  after  final 
payment  under  the  prime  contract.  An 
agency  head  may  waive  this  requirement  If 
he  determines  that  it  Is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. A  report  of  any  waiver  must  be  made 
to  the  Congress  unless  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee  concurs  or  the  contractor 
is  a  foreign  government  or  is  precUjded  by 
foreign  law  from  allowing  such  examination. 

DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  20.  This  section  is  drawn  from  10 
U.S.C.  2310  and  in  part  from  41  U.S.C.  257. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  determinations, 
findings  and  decisions  to  be  made  for  Indi- 
vidual contracts  or  for  a  class  of  contracts. 
Such  determinations,  findings  and  decisions 
are  made  final. 

Sui>sectlon  (b)  requires  each  determina- 
tion or  decision  to  be  based  on  written  find- 
ings nnd  to  be  retained  In  the  official  contract 
file. 

DELEGATIONS 

Sec.  21.  This  section  is  dra.vn  from  10 
U.S.C.  2308.  10  U.S.C.  2311  and  In  part  from 
41  U.S.C.  257.  It  authorizes  delegations  of 
f mictions  and  assignment  of  responsibilities 
by  any  agency  head  wltliiu  his  or  her  agency 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  military  departments, 
between  military  departments.  However,  the 
authority  provided  by  .section  11(b)  to  waive 
the  requirement  for  cost  or  pricing  dnta  may 
V)e  delegated  only  as  provided  in  .section 
n(b). 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

S<;c.  22.  ThU  section,  drawn  from  10  U.S.C. 
2311  and  10  U.S.C.  2309,  authorizes  the  head 
of  an  agency  to  make  funds  available  for  tlie 
siirae  person  to  any  component  office  within 
his  or  her  agency,  or  in  the  case  of  military 
departments,  to  another  military  depart* 
ment.  Such  transfere  may  be  credited  to  the 
receiving  appropriation  as  advsncee  or  relm- 
bui-semente. 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  23.  "nils  section  for  tlie  most  part 
makes    clean-up    and    oonforming    amend- 


ment.q.  Tlie  3ub.sections.  not  listed  below,  de- 
lete or  correct  obsolete  provisions  in  specific 
agency  or  program  statutes  such  as  tliose 
which  cite  statutes  being  repealed,  or  which 
require  competitive  bids  or  authorize  pur- 
chases "in  the  open  market"  or  "without 
regaixl  to  section  3709  of  tlie  revised  sUvt- 
utes."  The  latter  generally  requires  advertis- 
ing. Such  provisions  are  redundant  and  out- 
moded since  the  bill  itself  includes  appli- 
cable provisions  with  respect  to  formal  ad- 
vertising and  negotiation  of  contracts.  SuIj- 
sections  not  falling  In  the  above  category 
and  making  more  substantive  changes  are 
explained  in  detail  below. 

Subsection  (U)  strikes  as  obsolete  author- 
ity given  the  President  under  38  U.S.C.  6002 
to  employ  individuals  and  private  agencies 
to  assist  in  the  architectural,  engineering  or 
construction  work  for  hospitals  and  similar 
facilities  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Subsection  (v)  amends  section  11  of  the 
Walsh  Healey  Act  (41  U.S.C.  45)  to  eliminate 
an  obsolete  provision  applying  the  Act  to  cU 
conti-acts  entered  into  pursuant  to  invita- 
tions issued  on  or  after  90  days  from  June  30. 
1936.  This  makes  clear  that  the  Act  cur- 
rently applies  to  negotiated  contracts  as  well 
as  advertised  contracts. 

Sub.sectlon  (mm)  amends  the  purchase 
authority  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration (16  U.S.C.  832g)  so  as  to  authorize 
negotiatioii  of  small  purchases  up  to  $10,000 
rather  than  $600.  This  conforms  to  the  small 
purcha.sc  limitation  provided  by  section  6 
of  this  bill. 

Sub.sectlon  (nii)  amends  clause  (3)  of 
section  602(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Admin ifstratlve  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  474(3) ).  This  clause  exempts  agencies 
named  in  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  of  1948  from  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act.  The  exemption 
is  limited  to  the  authority  granted  such 
agencies  by  tlie  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act.  The  amendment  In  the  present  bill  sub- 
stitutes a  reference  to  the  proposed  Act  for 
the  reference  to  the  Armed  Services  Pi'ocure- 
ment  Act  which  is  repealed  by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (oo)  provides  multiyear  con- 
tract authority  for  the  purchase,  mainte- 
nance and  services  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment.  It  amends  section  111 
of  tlie  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C,  759)  by  adding  two 
new  subsections  (h)  and  (1).  Subsection  (h) 
authorizes  multiyear  contracts  financed  from 
the  special  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment fund  established  by  section  111.  Such 
contracts  may  incur  obligations  in  excess  of 
the  amount  available  In  the  fund,  but  not, 
for  any  fiscal  year,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
specified  In  the  Appropriation  Act  for  that 
fiscal  year.  The  cash  balance  of  the  fund 
must  be  maintained  In  amounts  necessary 
at  any  time  for  cash  disbursements  to  be 
made  from  the  fund.  The  term  of  the  con- 
tracts cannot  exceed  10  years.  Subsection  (1) 
defines  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
to  Include  hardware,  software,  maintenance 
and  related  equipment,  supplies  and  services. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  24.  This  .section  repeals  statutes  which 
are  replaced  or  rendered  obsolete  hy  this 
bill.  They  Include  the  following: 

10  U.S.C.  Chapter  135,  covering  the  pro- 
curement of  military  aircraft,  originallv  eii- 
arted  July   2,   1926,  44  Stat.   784-786. 

10  U.S.C.  Chapter  137,  originally  enacted 
as  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1948,  62  Stat.  21. 

10  U.S.C.  4535,  4540,  7212,  7622,  9535,  9540, 
covering  military  subsistence  supplies,  ar- 
chitect-engineering services  and  research 
contracts. 

16  U.S.C.  833f  covering  procurement  for 
the   Fort   Peck   Reclamation   Project. 

25  U.S.C.  2596  requiring  copies  of  contracts 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  be  deposited  with  the  General  Accounting 
Olfire. 


40  U.S.C.  474(d)(8),  (10),  (19)  which 
exempt  certain  agencies  from  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Ser\'ice3  Act 
of  1949.  Clause  (8)  applies  to  the  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  with  respect  to  a  World 
War  II  emergency  statute  enacted  July  2. 
1940  (54  Stat.  712).  Clause  (10)  applies  ti. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  any  Farm  Credit  Bureau 
in  connection  with  farm  credit  transactions. 
Clause  (19)  applies  to  any  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  President  within  one  year  aftr-r 
enactment  of  the  1949  Act. 

40  U.S.C.  609(a).  (b)  covering  architect- 
enKineering  services  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Buildings. 

41  U.S.C.  6a  exeiuptiug  from  the  adver- 
tising requirements  of  Rev.  Stat.  3709  (41 
U.S.C.  5)  procurement  by  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Interparliamentary  Union  for  Promotion  of 
International  Arbitration,  the  Department 
of  State  for  packing  of  per.sonal  and  hou.se- 
hold  effects,  and  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  Aerial  Legal  Experts. 

41  U.S.C.  8,  13,  representing  R«v.  Stats., 
3710  and  3736,  respectively  relating  to  the 
opening  of  bids  solicited  under  Rev.  Stat. 
3709  and  limiting  contracts  for  stationary 
and  other  supplies  generally  to  one  year, 
llie  latter  are  now  generally  limited  to  one 
year  by  virtue  of  restrictions  on  the  use  t)f 
annual  appropriations. 

41  U.S.C.  24  relating  to  the  competitive 
award  of  contracts  for  transportation  of 
money,  bullion,  and  Government  securitle.s. 

41  U.S.C.  261  el  scq.  constituting  title  III 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  the  basic  procurement 
statute  applicable  to  procurement  by  non- 
defense  agencies. 

40  U.S.C.  640  ei  .scf/.  constituting  title  IX 
of  the  Federal  Properly  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  added  by  the  Act  of 
October  27,  1972,  P.L.  92-582.  86tk  Stat.  1278, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Brooks"  bill.  Title 
IX  generally  requires  selection  of  an  archi- 
tect-engineer without  competition.  In  lieu 
thereof,  section  8(k)  of  this  bill  would  re- 
quire competitive  negotiation  of  architect- 
engineer  services. 

41  U.S.C.  266(a)  dealing  with  the  remis- 
sion of  liquidated  damages  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

42  U.S.C.  1480(a).  2295(e) .  4081(b)  exempt- 
ing from  the  advertising  requirements  of 
revised  statute  3709  (41  U.S.C.  6)  procure- 
ments under  $300  for  farm  housing  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricvilture;  purchases  of  Pluto- 
nium and  uranium  from  the  Euratom  Com- 
munity by  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration;  and  procurement  of 
insurance  company  services  In  connection 
with  the  flood  Insurance  program. 

50  U.S.C.  403c,  dealing  with  procurement 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  under  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1948. 

SAVINGS   CLAUSE 

Sec.  25.  This  section  preserves  any  contra'-t 
negotiuting  authority  now  available  for  any 
agency  or  program  by  exemption  from  the 
requirements  of  Rev.  Stat.  3709  (41  U.S.C. 
6) .  Any  such  existing  exemption  Is  to  be 
construed  as  an  e.vemption  from  the  formal 
advertising  requirements  of  section  7  of  this 
Act.  Wliere  such  existing  laws  have  been 
Identified  and  evaluated,  specific  provision 
has  been  included  in  the  bill  for  their 
amendment  or  repeal  as  warranted.  Thix 
Savings  Clause  Is  intended  to  ^uard  against 
an  Inadvertent  impairment  of  any  such 
existing  authority  under  any  .statule  not 
.^perifirally  identified. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr,  Taft  >  was  added  as 
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a  cosponsor  of  S.  89,  a  bin  to  provide  that 
income    from    entertainment 
held  in  conjunction  with  a  public  fair 
CAuducted  by  an  organization  de  scribed 
in  section  501  (c) .  (3)  and  (5)  shal  i 
utireiated  trade  or  business  income 
chall  not  affect  the  tax  exctnptioi 
organiration. 

S.    135S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WiLLiAfs,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  DoLn,  the 
Senator  irom  Iflnoeeota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHwnr) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mi  lyland 
•  Mr.  Beall)  were  added  as  cos|>onsors 
of  B.  1353,  a  bill  to  amend 
tat  (7)  of  the  Consolidated 
Hural  Development  Act. 


ectlon  206 
Far  a  and 


tie 


Sen- 
MclN- 
(Mr. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark. 
ator  from  New  Hamp.shire  (Mr. 
TYRE) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
MoNDAu:',  the  Senator  from  Mj  rjiand 
iMr.  BsAXX* ,  and  the  Senator  fix}tn 
gon  "Mr.  HATFtEU))   were  added 
BponsoTs  of  S.  1916.  a  public 
servatlon  bill. 

S.    1927 


jolis 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  th( 
tor  from  Aiaslca  <Mr.  Gkavxl)  wai 
as  a  oosponsor  of  S.  1927,  the  Equa  I 
it  Opporttmlty  Act  Amendments 
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At  tiie  request  oif  Mr.  Bidch.  tli  e  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hdm>hhey) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Gt?av- 
SL>  was  added  as  cosponsors  of  51.  1961. 
the  Can.iunicr  Leasing  Act  of  19f75. 
6.    i»e2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  tiie  Sen- 
fttOT-  from  New  York  <Mr.  BrcKLEVi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1962,  i  biH  to 
Increase  the  eligibility  age  for  m  iintally 
retarded  individuals  participatii^  in  the 
£o«ter  giandparent  program, 
s.  2eee  and  s.  2630 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Monoai-e,  the 
Spnatinr  Irom  Massacliusetts  CMi.  Kcn- 
Ksovi  wafi  added  as  a  coepoEsor  of 
6.  1Q2S,  a  b^  to  insure  tbat  cost-of- 
tiring  increases  in  fnippleznental  eecarity 
income  benefits  are  grsTited  to  recipients 
of  sirch  benefits  in  all  States;  an! 

S.  2030,  a  bm  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  outieach  proRraai  to  as- 
sure tiULt  potentially'  eligible  recipients 
of  supplemental  security  income  t^enefits 
wifl  be  fully  informed  of  the  avai  lability 
of  such  benefits  and  the  steps  to  bp  taken 
in  obttainlng  them. 

S.      20«7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bidem,  tfte  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mahsfieij}i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2067.  s  bin  to 
limit  the  period  of  authorization  of  new 
budget  authority  and  to  require  csmpre- 
ben&ive  review  and  study  of  existifig  sao- 
grams  for  which  comtirmed  budget  au- 
thority is  proposed  to  be  authoifzed  by 
CTTmmittees  of  the  Congress. 

S.      2O«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rr  ucoff) 
and  the  Senator  from  Miimesoia  (Mr. 
HuMPHtrr)  were  added  as  co.spoi  isors  of 
S  2080,  a  bill  to  regulate  and  fost  w  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstaf^  com- 
merce. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovisn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  225B,  the 
Fe<ieral  Grain  Inspection  Act  of  1875. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mi-.  Goldwatek)  ,  tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Percy  ) .  tlie 
Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Laxalt  » ,  tlie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Hugh 
SccTT ) ,  and  tlie  Senator  f  ixrni  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Heltcs>  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2299,  a  bill  which  extends 
the  Emergency  Petioleum  Allocation  Act 
oi  1973  to  October  15.  1975. 

fiCNATZ    JOIKr    RBSOUtmON    00 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Califoinia  'Mr.  Cranston  i 
was  added  as  a  cosijonsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  90,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thoriiie  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  desifmate  -National  Ski  Week." 

SENATE   KESOLTmON    92 

At  the  retjuest  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  92, 
providing  for  investigations  and  studies 
by  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  to 
ascertain  and  identify  those  aieas  in 
which  differences  in  treatment  or  appli- 
cation, on  the  basis  of  sck,  exist  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  those  pit)\isions  of  law  under 
their  respective  .Jurisdictions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S£KAr£    EhSOi.k;TIOM     144 

At  tiie  request  of  Mr.  Bctidick,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  co.Tponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 144,  to  urge  tlie  restoration  of  the 
Ktalus  of  amateur  athlete  for  the  late 
Jim  Thorpe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOHrC    RESOLXTTION    8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  New  Yoik  (Mr.  Javiis'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joiiit 
Be^ioitttion  65,  to  designate  September 
14.  1975,  as  National  Saint  HiEaheth 
Seton  Day. 

EEN.-.TE    JOrm    EESOI-rXION    101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buroick,  the 
Senator  from  Maryiand  (Mr.  Bk&ll), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nerada  (Mr.  Lax  alt), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Maihias).  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  WiLUAif  L.  ScoxT)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 101,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing that  week  in  November  which  in- 
cludes Thanksgiving  Day  as  'National 
Family  Week." 

SENATE    JOTUn    BESOLUTIOTs-    105 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cm. vek>  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1«5,  to  strengthen  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  by  requiring 
that  not  less  than  70  per  centimi  of  cer- 
tain food  assistance  be  provided  to  coun- 
tries designated  by  the  United  Natdons  as 
"most  aexiously  aSeoted." 

snuTC  loan  mimaurrtaK  iis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee    'Mr.  Brock) 


and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone  »  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  115.  relating  to  the 
publication  of  economic  and  social  sta- 
tistics for  Atrericans  of  Spanish  origin 
or  descent. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 63— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  CHILD  HEALTH  DAY 

(Referred  to  the  Comma ttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  • 

Mr.  BIDEN  stftjmitted  the  foHow-ins 
concurrent  resolution : 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  autboi'lzed  aad 
requested  the  President  to  is.<:ue  annually 
a.  porocl^natlon  set'Llug  a^Mit  Uie  UrBt  Vktn- 
day  in  October  of  each  year  as  Child  Heaiih 
D&y. 

Whereas.  Child  Htalth  Day  will  be  cele- 
brated on  Ociobcr  6  of  this  year;  Now.  Lhej-c- 
frjre.  be  it 

Resoloed  by  the  Semte  tUie  House  of 
Reiiraentatives  ooncu-rring) ,  That  it  l£  the 
sense  of  the  Congr^se  that  iu  celebrAtiou  of 
Child  Health  Day,  ou  October  6,  1975.  the 
American  people  give  special  euiphasis  to  t>ie 
recognition  of  persons  who  have  made  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  children's  hofipi- 
talB  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  dedi- 
cated staff,  and  unselfiRh  ti-ustoes  of  buch 
UospitalB  and  the  citizen  contributor'^  to 
su^  hospitals. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Pre'^id'^-^,  in  1928, 
the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  86-352, 
designating  tlie  first  Mondav  in  Octob-r 
of  each  year  as  Child  Health  Day,  aud  a 
time  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
a  year-round  program  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  the  health  of  tli'i 
Nation's  children. 

This  year  Child  Health  Day  will  be 
celebrated  on  Monday,  October  6.  Today, 
I  am  urging  the  immediate  adoption  of 
a  resolution  which  f)  cknowledges  Uic 
contribution  being  made  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation  by  the  children's  hospitals 
and  those  who  etiS  them. 

It  is  BitnA  fittii^  that  this  I'ecognilion 
i>e  given  as  pai-t  of  the  HatJon's  observ- 
ance at  Child  HeaJlth  Day. 

In  over  120  of  these  hosiMtals  through- 
out our  Nation,  the  single  focus  of  con- 
cern is  on  the  child. 

Ml'.  President,  tliese  childi-ens  hos- 
pitals provide  over  3'2  million  patient 
days  of  care,  treat  a  like  number  of  out- 
patients, and  expend  over  one-half  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  comiiassion- 
ate  care  of  our  children. 

In  these  inst!t«tion«,  an  efforts,  all 
resources,  all  talents  are  directed  at  not 
just  the  treatment  of  the  child's  disease 
or  injury,  but  at  an  understanding  and 
prevention  of  disease  through  reseai-ch 
and  medical  education. 

From  the  first  of  these  great  institu- 
tions. Children's  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia, opened  in  1855,  to  tiie  most 
recent,  Children's  Health  Center  of  Min- 
neapolis, opened  m  l»73,  vfe  see  a,  dedi- 
cation to  tiie  unix^rse  of  ehOdren  and 
their  needs. 

Through  their  sophisticated  research 
activities  comes  an  •unflerstantflng  of  the 
disease  process. 

Through  their  extensive  programs  of 
medical  education,  the  knowledge  gained 
goes  beyond  the  waJU£  of  the  hospital  to 
the  benefit  of  all  children,  everyv.hero. 
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Mr.  Pre.sident,  these  hospitals  have 
demonstrated  a  remarkable  record  of 
implementing  successfully  health  care 
programs  enacted  by  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  areas  of  maternal 
abuse  prevention,  drug  abuse,  and 
many  others. 

As  such  they  have  demon.->trated  a  true 
and  effective  partnership  with  the  Con- 
gress, in  which  both  they  and  the  Con- 
gress can  take  pride. 

In  my  own  State  of  Delav.are,  v.e  have 
moved  ahead  in  the  taj^k  of  insuring  the 
health  of  our  children. 

For  example,  the  wonderful  contribu- 
tions of  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  Institute 
in  caring  for  children  with  orthopedic 
problems  cannot  be  prai.sed  highly 
enough. 

The  Delaware  Division  of  Public 
Health  provides  a  public  health  nurse 
coordinator  on  the  pediatric  ward  of  the 
Wilmington  Medical  Center.  With  no 
charge  to  the  parents,  tliis  program 
furnishes  assistance  to  the  physician  and 
family  in  the  discharge  of  the  child  from 
the  hospital  and  plans  for  continuity 
care  in  the  home,  thu.s  guarding  against 
the  child's  return  to  the  crisis  stage 
which  earlier  required  hospitalization. 

Nanticoke  Memorial  Hospital  has  pi-o- 
grams  for  maternal  and  child  health 
care,  prenatal  and  infant  care,  family 
planning,  new-bom  intensive  care,  and 
dental  health  care — all  with  no  charge 
to  children  of  low-income  parents. 

Delaware  also  has  a  high  risk  pro- 
gram, for  infants  bom  with  special  prob- 
lems, which  are  detected  while  the  child 
i."?  still  in  the  hospital. 

Tlie  Division  of  Public  Health  initiates 
a  followup  to  insure  that  the  problem 
does  not  develop  further  and  that  neces- 
.sary  care  is  provided. 

The  Wilmington  Medicii!  Center  pro- 
vides genetic  counseling  to  prospective 
patents  and  also  provides  education  for 
diabetic  children  who  are  patients  at 
the  center. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  examples  of 
fine  programs  to  protect  the  health  of 
our  children  in  hospitals  in  Delaware 
and  across  the  Nation. 

Through  their  meniberslup  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Children's  Hospitals 
and  related  institutions,  many  of  these 
hospitals  address  their  common  advo- 
cacy: to  promote  the  quality  of  the 
health  care  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  advocacy  in 
v.hich  the  Congress  can  join,  with  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  contributions  made 
by  children's  hospitals  in  the  Nation's 
observance  of  Child  Health  day. 

Mr.  President,  in  1928.  the  Congress 
pas.sed  the  Public  Law  86-352  designat- 
ing the  first  Monday  in  October  of  each 
year  as  Child  Health  Day,  and  a  time 
to  call  attention  to  the  nece.s.sity  of  a 
year-round  program  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's children. 

This  year  Child  Health  Day  will  be 
celebrated  on  Monday,  October  6.  Today, 
I  am  urging  the  immediate  odoption  of 
a  r'v;olution  which  acknowledges  the 
cintribution  being  made  to  the  future 
r.t  our  Nation  by  the  childrea's  hospitals 
0  lid  those  who  staff  them. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  recognition 
be  given  as  part  of  the  Nation's  ob.ser- 
\  ance  of  Child  Health  Dnv 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

At  the  request  of  Mi".  Domenici.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
752,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  1517).  the  State  Department  author- 
ization bill. 


committee,  Steven  P.  Quarles,  3106  Dirk- 
sen  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
( 224-9894 >. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RETIRE- 
MENT PAY  OF  TERRITORIAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh 
to  announce  that  an  open  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machin^^ry 
on  S.  14  and  S.  923,  bills  to  increase  and 
adjust  the  retirement  pay  of  Federal 
Judges  of  courts  serving  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  October  7, 
1975.  lommencing  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
6202,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
should  communicate,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  the  subcommittee  office,  6306  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
224-3618. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
which  I  chair,  will  hold  hearings  on  S. 
1840,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
Amendments  of  1975.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  October  22,  23, 
28,  and  29  in  room  5302,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Those  wishing  to  testify 
or  to  submit  a  written  statement  should 
communicate  with  Ralph  J.  Rohner, 
counsel  to  the  subcommittee,  room  5300, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C.  20510  or  at  224-0893. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  LAND  RESOURCES  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE, INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
2  days  of  public  hearings  before  the  En- 
vironment and  Land  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  9:30 
a.m.,  October  4.  1975,  in  the  West  Semi- 
nar Room  of  the  Aspen  Institute,  Aspen, 
Colo.;  and  9  a.m.,  October  6,  1975,  in  the 
Denver  Post  Office  auditorium,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Testimony  is  invited  regarduig  S.  2125, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  issuance  of  per- 
mits on  public  domain  national  forest 
lands  for  commercial  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  and  activities. 

Those  who  w-ish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
v.-ritten  statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  contact  Ms.  Marie  Cone,  office  of 
Senator  Floyd  K.  H.«kei  l,  room  12030, 
Federal  Office  Building.  1961  Stout 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80202  (303-837- 
2411).  Enquiries  concerning  the  hearing 
may  be  addressed  to  counsel  for  the  sub- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sii  to 
inform  Senators  and  all  Interested  per- 
sons that  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  October  7, 1975.  on  the  follow- 
ing private  bills:  S.  152.  S.  154.  S.  190. 
S.  656.  and  S.  2220.  Tlie  hearings  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
may  call  Mike  Hai-vey.  deputy  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  committee,  at  224-1076. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  that  the  following  iiearines  and 
business  meetings  have  been  sched- 
uled before  the  committee  for  the  next 
2  weeks : 

September  9  and  10:  Full  committee.  10 
a.m..  room  3110.  business  meeting,  S.  740. 
National  Energy  Mobilizing  Board  bill 
and  other  pending  calendar  bu.slness. 

September  11:  Environment  and  Laud  Re- 
fiource.s  Subcommittee.  10  a.m.,  room  31  in. 
hearing.  S.  1958,  S.  1134,  S.  864*.  S.  726.  and 
S.  301. 

Sepieuiber  16:  Energy  Re.'<earch  and  Water 
Resources  Su'oconmiittee,  10  a.m..  room 
3110.  hearing,  S.  1794,  lO  umeiid  the  bmnU 
Projects  Act. 

September  17:  Full  connuitlee,  10  a.nj.. 
room  3110,  busiJiess  meeting,  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

September  18:  Indian  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, 9:30  a.m.,  room  3110,  hearing.  S.  182;i 
and  S.  1953,  disposition  of  funds  In  favor 
of  Sue  and  Fox  Indians. 

September  19;  Environment  and  Land  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110 
hearing,  S.  1506.  to  designate  Mis.sonn 
Breaks  as  part  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system. 

September  22:  Full  committee,  10  a.m. 
room  3110,  heariii-,  S.  1864,  er.ergy  lulorma- 
tlou  bill. 

September  23:  Full  committee,  10  am  . 
room  3110,  business  meeting  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

September  24:  Full  committee,  10  a.m.. 
room  3110.  hearing.  S.  1824.  to  amend  tlie 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

September  25:  Pull  committee  10  a.ni  . 
room  3110,  business  meeting,  pending  c.d- 
endar  business. 

September  26:  Indian  Aflair.'!  Subconimi*. 
tee,  9:30  a.m.,  room  3110.  hearing,  S.  1334. 
Cowlitz  Judgment  funds:  S.  1649,  Orancl 
River  Baud  of  Ottawa  Indian  Judni"fi'i 
Fiuul.s. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Pubhc  Welfare  will  conduct  hear- 
ings on  S,  2305.  the  Construction  Indns- 
tiy  Collective  Bargaining  Art  of  1975. 
Hearings  are  scheduled  for  Fiiday. 
September  12,  1975,  at  9:30  a.m..  Tues- 
day, September  16,  1975,  as  9:30  a.m., 
and  Wednesday,  September  17.  1975,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  in  room  4232,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 
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Representatives  of  lu-erested  organi- 
zations or  individuals  wishing  to  make 
an  appearance  or  submit  a  statement 
should  contact  Howard  Moore,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor.  202-224-3674. 


ADDITTONAL  STATEMENTS 


snppor  ;er 


Its 


KUCLEAR  ENERGY  AND  THE  ^4TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  one 
of  the  principal  parts  of  our  national 
energy  pdicj,  wiiatever  that  may  be  at 
this  moment,  certainly  must  be  Uie  fu- 
ture of  nuclear  energy.  There  is  con- 
troversy over  the  future  of  nucleai  pow- 
er. Opponents  point  to  risks  and  dis  count 
its  economics.  Proponents  see  urinium 
as  furnishing  more  than  half 
electrical  energy  by  the  end  of  th( : 
tury.  The  Congress  itself  over  pas 
ades  has  been  a  staunch 
itnclear  power  and  its  use  is  now 
stone  of  the  President's  energy- 
Still,  the  controversy  continues, 
fects  are  apparent  in  some  of  the 
lation  proposed  in  this  94th 
and  in  some  of  the  hearings  that 
been  held. 

To  provide  the  Congress  with  an 
view  on  nuclear  energy  legislation 
other  landmark  events  during 
half  of  this  session.  I  would  place 
KEjLQBji  an  analysis  compiled  by  th< 
gi-essional  Research  Service  of 
brary  of  Congress  by  Warren  H. 
nelly.  Ph.  D. 

This  analysis  is  an  update  of  onfe  sub 
mitted  by  the  Congressional  Re;  earch 
Service  to  the  U.S.  Senate  under  J  lenate 
Resolution  45  that  established  a  n£  tional 
fuels  and  energy  policy  study.  Tie  an- 
alysis demonstrates  the  far  rangiqg  and 
comple:c  issues  associated  with  the  future 
of  nuclear  power  in  the  United  States 
and.  as  such.  I  commend  tt  to  mp  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Becori 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai  lalysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RpcoRD 
as  foUows: 

NccLEAR  Power  a.sd  the  94th  Cor 
A  MiB  Term  Report 
fBy  Dr.  Warren  H.  Donnelly  am  I 
Barbara  L.    Katber) 
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(Upd&ted    and    reprinted    from    Ann 
"Highlights  of  Energy   Legislation 
SMth  CoDgreee",  a  background  pap^r 
pared  by  the  Congressional  Researc!  i 
ice  at  the  request  of  Henry  M, 
Chairman,  Conunittee  on  Interior 
fiular   AfTairg    X!S.  Senate,  pureuanlt 
aee.  45,  A  National  FtieU  and  Enerp 
icy  Study) 
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jor expansion  of  nuclear  power,  the  technol- 
ogy for  which  has  been  developed  over  the 
past  three  decades  with  very  large  Infusions 
of  public  funds  through  tiie  Atomic  Energy 
CcHnmiaBlon  (AEC)  and  now  through  the 
Elnergy  Beaearcb  and  Develc^memt  Adminis- 
tration (£XII>A). 

However,  during  recent  Cougre-saes,  issues 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  general  pre- 
.sumption  that  nuclear  power  will  supply  an 
increasing  part  of  the  Nation's  energy 
through  the  year  2000,  Including  such  basic 
questions  as  to  whether  domestic  supplies  of 
tiranltrai  ore  are  sufficient  to  permit  the 
hoped  for  expansion  without  using  recycled 
Plutonium  and/or  breeder  reactors. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, ERDA  and  NRC  authorizations  were 
the  only  significant  nuclear  energy  bills 
which  had  received  either  HouBe  or  Senate 
approval,  although  supplemental  expropria- 
tions for  KRC.  to  provide  an  additional  950 
millian  for  safety  measures,  had  been  ap- 
proved, and  enacted  as  P.L.  94-18.  They  pro- 
vided, however,  a  forum  for  early  floor  de- 
bate on  many  questions  wlilch  have  already 
been  addressed  In  extensive  hearings  on  leg- 
islation which  iB  Hearing  markup  stage. 

The  following  sections  very  briefly  de- 
scribe legislative  activity  and  other  events 
during  this  period  involving:  (1)  ERDA  and 
NBC  organization  and  funding:  (2)  the  liq- 
uid metal  fast  breeder  reactor  (LMFBB) :  (3) 
Plutonium  recycling;  (4)  exports  of  nuclear 
materials  and  technology  and  International 
safeguards  lasuee;  <6)  AMOiear  safety;  (6) 
siting  and  licensing  of  nuclear  plants  and  re- 
lated issues;  (7)  private  construction  of  en- 
richment f acuities;  and  (8)  labor  support 
for  nuclear  power. 

FSDA    AND    NSC   OBGANIZATION    AND    FtTNOlNG 
FOK    WUCLEAB   POWXS 

On  January  19,  1976.  Preeldent  Ford  ac- 
tivated the  Energy  Besearcli  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  (ERDA)  and  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commlsslan  (KRC) .'  Both 
new  agencies  were  created  by  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974*  which  also 
abolished  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Ttxe  NRC  is  to  carry  out  tlie  lintinBlng  and 
regtilatory  functloins  formerly  assigned  to 
the  AEC,  and  is  to  devote  it«  full  attention 
to  assuring  the  safety  as  weU  sis  the  reliabU- 
Ity  of  nuclear  power.  Creation  of  the  NRC 
should  end  the  concern  that  some  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  past  when  one  agency,  the 
AEC.  had  the  dual  and  oonfUctiug  responsi- 
bilities for  development  and  for  retTJlallon 
of  civilian  nuclear  povi-er. 

The  ERDA  brings  together  In  one  agency 
ilie  major  Federal  energy  research  and  de- 
veloptneut  programs  and  bears  the  respon- 
aibUlty  for  leading  tlie  national  effort  to 
develop  the  technology  needed  to  assure  the 
United  States  ample  and  secure  supplies  of 
energy  at  reasonable  prices.  ERDA  consoli- 
dates major  energy  research  and  develop- 
ments from  the  AEC.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  National  Science  Foundation 
and  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  ERDA 
will  also  continue  research  and  development 
for  production  of  nuclear  materials  and  for 
atomic  weapcHiB. 


Footnotes  at  end  i  X  .irtlcle. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  SALARIES  AND  UPENSES 
)ln  thousands  of  dollarsj 


Section  307 1 b)  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  requires  ERDA,  In  collaboration 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  transferring  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  other  Federal  agencies  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  respecting  mili- 
tary application  and  restricted  data.  ThU- 
report  is  due  within  a  year  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator took  offloe  {January  19,  1976 1 
aiid  is  to  Include  analysis  of  alternatives  and 
specific  recommendatlone  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Thi.<- 
report  is  likely  to  attract  legislative  iJiterest 
early  in  the  second  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress." 

Organlzatloii  should  reoeive  fresh  attention 
after  Juiie  30.  1975,  which  is  the  latest  date 
for  the  President  to  transmit  to  Congi'ess 
such  additional  recommendations  as  be 
deems  advisable  for  organization  of  energy 
and  related  f mictions  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
erument.* 

As  approved  by  the  House  on  June  20. 
1975,  by  a  vote  of  317  ye«w  to  9  nays  on 
H.R.  3474,  ERDA  authorizations  for  flscal  year 
1976  plus  an  amount  to  cover  the  three 
months'  transition  period  from  July  1,  1876 
to  October  1,  1976,  were  to  be  %bJi  billion. 

Of  this  amount,  less  than  half — ^approxi- 
mately 81.9  billion  for  flscal  year  1976  and 
about  $500  million  for  the  transitional  pe- 
riod— was  approved  for  nuclear  energy. 

While  only  $212  million  of  this  amount 
(plus  $58  million  for  the  transition  period) 
was  earmarked  for  the  fast  breeder  reactor, 
the  overall  LMFBB  program  cost  for  the 
period  through  this  year  2020  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  $10  billion,  as  compared  with  a 
late  loeos  estimate  In  the  range  of  $3  to  4 
billion,  and  the  estimated  total  program 
cost  of  the  Clinch  River  demonstration 
Breeder  Beactca:  Project,  an  essential  element 
of  tlie  whole  fast  breeder  program,  has  al- 
ready escalated  from  $700  million  to  $1.7 
billion,  although  it  will  not  be  operational 
until  the  year  1982. 

The  Senate  on  July  31,  approved  92  to  2 
a  $6  billion  authorization  for  the  Energy 
Re.search  and  Development  Admlnlsti-atlon 
for  a  IS-month  i>erlod  that  began  July  1 . 

The  legislation,  sent  to  the  House  was 
$560  million  more  than  the  agency  requested. 

The  bill  covers  both  nuclear  and  nonnu- 
clear  power  programs.  Included  in  the  dollar 
totals  were  $275  million  for  coal  energy  de- 
velopment. $48.6  million  for  petroletun  and 
natural  gas  development,  $25  millloa  for  oil 
shale  development,  $96  million  for  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy,  and  $33.8  minion  for 
geothermal  energy,  with  most  of  the  balance 
for  nuclear  energy. 

By  66  to  30,  the  Senate  tabled  an  amend- 
ment by  Sen.  John  Tuimey  <D-Calif.)  to 
eliminate  $94.1  inlllioii  for  on-site  construc- 
tion or  procurement  of  components  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
plan  in  Oak  Ridge,  Term. 

Proponents  said  a  break  In  funding  would 
break  the  project's  momentum  and  end  up 
costing  the  government  more  money  once 
the  construction  resumed. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  NBC's 
request  for  authorization  tmder  its  major 
programs  and  the  Joint  Couunittee's  action 
thereon : 
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ERDA  appropriations,  approved  by  the 
House  on  June  34  (H.R.  8!22)  totaled  $5 
billion  for  flscal  year  1976  and  the  transi- 
tion, but  excluded  some  fossil  fuel  and  con- 
servation funding  still  to  be  approved  by 
another  subcommittee.  The  NRC  appropria- 
tions, approved  In  the  same  bii:.  totaled 
■$252  niUllon. 

THE    BREEDER    RtACTOK 

A  major  controversial  issue  of  energy  and 
nuclear  power  policy  in  the  94th  Congress 
Is  the  future  of  the  breeder  reactor  and 
EJlDA's  program  to  further  develop  this 
technology  and  to  build  a  larger  breeder 
demonstration  on  the  Clinch  River  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee.  Compared  with  previous 
Congresses,  more  Members  are  now  raising 
questions  about  and  challenging  this  pro- 
gram than  in  the  past.  The  breeder  Is  likely 
to  receive  additional  attention  later  this  year 
after  four  reports  due  by  the  end  of  .Tune 
become  available  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public. 

These  four  stvidles  include:  ERD.\'s  llual 
envUonmental  statement  on  the  breeder 
jjrograni;  a  report  on  ERDA's  administrative 
hearings  on  the  breeder  program;  a  GAO 
study  on  the  cost  of  the  breeder  program; 
and  a  report  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy's  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  that 
is  studying  the  breeder. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
is  aware  of  this  opposition  and  recently  de- 
scriijed  the  situation  as  follows:  ° 

There  are  those  who  sincerely  question 
the  LMFBR  program  and  the  need  to  proceed 
with  the  demonstration  plant.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  several  groups  and  some  indi- 
viduals— many  opposed  to  nuclear  power 
generally — have  raised  serious  questions 
about  this  program.  Their  questions  fall 
basically  into  two  categories: 

(a)  whether  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  the  LMFBR  outweigh  the  costs  and  risks 
as.soclated  with  It;  and 

(b)  whether  the  program  is  being  Im- 
plemented In  a  manner  which  protects  the 
public  interest. 

Concern  In  both  of  these  areas  has  been 
lutensiaed  by  the  fact  that  the  costs  re- 
quired to  carry  the  program  forward  have 
significantly  Increased.  The  overall  LMFBR 
program  has  been  restructured  over  the  past 
year,  and  t'ue  total  estimated  program  cost 
for  the  period  through  the  year  2020  has 
grown  to  $10  billion.  .  .  .  The  cost  estimate 
for  the  Clinch  River  demonstration  proj- 
ect ..  .  has  Increased  from  $0.7  billion  to 
$1.7  billion. 

The  special  analysis  of  the  budget,  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Bi-anch  In  January 
1975,  for  nuclear  research  and  development 
during  flscal  year  1976  noted  that  additional 
support  is  provided  to  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor.  "Work  on  this  fission  tech- 
nology will  be  increasingly  oriented  to  the 
engineering  requirements  necessary  to 
achieve  hlglily  reliable,  safe,  and  economic 
breeder  powerplants." » 

In  January  1976,  an  ERDA  review  group 
completed  its  report  on  the  LMFBB  pro- 
gram and  confirmed  the  need  to  ".  .  .  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  to  develop  the  LMPBR 
at  this  time  to  assure  the  continued  avali- 
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ability  of  the  nuclear  power  option  to  meet 
the  Nation's  future  energy  needs."  The  re- 
port deemed  prudent  Uie  o'ojectlve  of 
achieving  commercial  breeder  availability 
by  the  early  1990's,  although  it  noted  some 
ri=;l:  that  this  timing  may  be  late  In  rela- 
tion to  need." 

The  report  also  found  tliat  known  eco- 
nomically recoverable  domestic  uranium 
reserves  would  be  committed  to  converter 
reactors  within  a  few  years:  that  the 
LMFBR  program  contained  the  essential 
elements  for  success  and  was  in  reason- 
able balance;  and  that  foreign  LMFBR  pro- 
grams would  contribute  important  data  and 
inlormailon.  but  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
tical to  sub.stltute  foreign  reactor  experi- 
ence and  technolc»gy  for  critical  elements  of 
the  U.S.  program!. 

AEC  Issued  the  propo^d  final  environ- 
mental statement  for  the  Liquid  Metal 
Past  Breeder  Reactor  Program  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1975."  Two  days  later,  ERD.\  took 
over  responsibility  for  development  of  U;e 
filial  statement  which  is  necessary  before 
ERDA  can  make  any  final  statement  which 
i.i  necessary  before  that  agency  can  make 
any  final  decision  on  the  future  of  tlie 
b.'eeder  program. 

In  March  1975,  ERDA  proposed  realignment 
of  management  of  the  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
Project.  The  change  would  have  ERDA  as- 
sume direct  management  of  the  demonstra- 
tion project  In  order  to  recognize  the  Gov- 
ernment's expanded  financial  commitment 
and  to  assure  that  the  project  has  single  lines 
of  authority  and  that  its  objectives  are  met.'" 
Seven  new  members  of  the  JCAE,  led  by 
Senator  Tunney,  wrote  to  chairman  Pastore, 
on  March  13,  asking  that  additional  he^uings 
he  held  on  the  breeder. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ehicrgy  ap- 
pointed an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  review 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  program, 
chaired  by  Mr.  McCormack."  The  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee is  to  proceed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  with  an  extensive,  In-depth  review 
of  the  LMFBB  program  and  related  energy 
quest.  The  Joint  Committee  also  announced 
It  would  not  be  feasible  to  delay  auttaorlea- 
tlon  of  the  budget  request  for  the  LMFBR  for 
further  study,  as  had  been  proposed  by  some 
Members  of  Congress. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  issued  a  report 
sharply  criticizing  the  breeder  project  >=  and 
propoGed  by  passing  of  breeder  and  moving 
directly  Into  using  solar,  geothermal  and 
fusion  energy  and  energy  conservation.  The 
real  LMFBR  debate,  according  to  NRDC,  will 
center  around  whether  It  Is  possible  to  make 
this  leap.  NRDC  believes  the  leap  can  be 
made  and  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Government  delay  the  LMFBR  program  for  a 
decade  as  premature  and  because  they  see  no 
penalty  iu  such  delay.  Funds  freed  by  the 
LMFBB  cutback  could  finance  accelerated 
development  of  solar,  geothermal,  fossil, 
fusion  and  couservatiou  technologies. 

The  postponement  would  aUo  provide  time 
for  data  to  be  gathered  and  at^cssed  which 
bears  critically  on  the  future  desirability  of 
the  LMFBB  progiain.  Such  data  would  In- 
clude: (1)  More  accurate  iiiform&Uou  on 
uranium  availability  and  futtue  energy  de- 
mands; (2)  luformation  on  the  potential  of 
solar,  geotheinial  and  f«'?lon  energy  (which 


should  Increase  "dramatically"  with  appro- 
priate funding) ;  and  (3)  Information  to  an- 
swer critical  health  and  safety  problems  of 
the  LMF^R  with  more  certainty  than  Is  now 
present. 

In  April  1975,  the  NRC  .staff  formally  ac- 
cepted for  detailed  review  an  application 
Xrom  the  Project  Manttgement  Corporation 
and  the  TVA  for  a  permit  to  build  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Plant  In  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
ported to  ERDA  its  review  of  the  proposed 
final  environmental  statement  on  the  breed- 
er and  said  the  deA-elopmenial  portion  oi  the 
Lr.€FBR  program  would  probably  be  con- 
ducted without  any  unacceptable  adverse  Im- 
pacts on  the  environment.  EPA  saw  some  un- 
certainty on  safety  of  the  demonstration 
project.  It  noted  that  information  to  a.sse.ss 
commercialization  of  the  LMFBR  was  Inade- 
quate to  predict  the  ultimate  environmental 
impacts  with  any  certainty.  EPA's  analysis 
also  Indicated  that  a  delay  of  4  to  12  years  In 
breeder  development  might  be  accommodated 
without  "significantly  reducing  the  ur.'tuium 
conservation  valtie  of  the  breeder."  ^ 

The  Joint  E^couomlc  Committee  chaired  by 
Senator  Humphrey  held  bearings  on  tiie 
LMFBB  program  on  April  M  and  May  8. 

On  May  22,  1975,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  released  a  letter  from  EPA 
Administrator  Train  reaffirming  EPA's  sup- 
port of  plants  lo  develop  the  LMFBR  tech- 
nology.'- Iu  the  letter  Mr.  Train  said  EPA 
supported  the  Administration's  plans  to  de- 
velop the  LMFBR  technology  because  EPA 
considered  the  LMFBR  to  be  a  viable  caadl- 
date  among  the  alternative  nuclear  and  Don- 
nucleair  technological  options  that  should  be 
explored.  EPA  also  said  that  the  envlroumen- 
tal  impacts  from  a  limited  numt>er  of  dcmuii- 
Btratlon  plants  and  supporting  facilities  and 
operations  could  be  made  safe  through  con- 
servative design,  operating,  and  siting  prac- 
tices. However  while  favoring  early  demon- 
.^tiatloa  of  breeder  technology,  EPA  held  to 
iUi  analysis  that  the  timing  for  possible  com- 
mercial use  would  permit  the  developmental 
program  to  be  stretched  out  U  that  were 
found  to  be  desirable. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the  Eii- 
vlronmeut  of  the  House  Coounlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  ciuUred  by  Mr. 
Udall,  began  hearings  on  the  nuclear  breed- 
er development  program. 

Tlie  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  to  Re\le-.v  the 
Is'allonal  Breeder  Program  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee ou  Atomic  Energy  also  began  hear- 
ings iu  June  on  tiie  national  breeder  reac- 
tor program  and  related  issues. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Morton  and  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator  Zarb  told  Wa^h- 
ingtou  newsmen  tliat  the  breeder  program 
should  not  be  undertaken  on  a  crash  basLs.'^ 

A  major  decision  affecting  the  breeder  was 
announced  on  June  30, 1675  by  EBDA  Admin- 
istrator Seamans.  In  his  fludinge  on  the  pro- 
posed filial  environmental  stateiuent  for  the 
breeder  (the  PFES)  Dr.  Seamans  included: 

The  PFES  amply  demoiMtratee  the  need  to 
coutiuue  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration of  the  LMFBB  concept.  There  is  no 
presently  available  or  prudent  aitemaUve  to 
this  course  of  action. 

Only  a  demonstration  that  the  IA2FBB  can 
not  be  developed  as  a  safe,  environmentally 
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sound  and  economically  competUi 
source  would  Justify  a  decision  to  di 
the  program.  The  record  does  not  so 

The  significant  problems  Identifie  i 
LMFBR  concept  may  be  solved  by 
nUon  of  the  program. 

However  significant  problem.s 
resolved.  This  includes  reactor  safety 
guards,  health   effects  and   waste 
ment.  They  must  be  resolved  before 
s.ion  may  be  made  to  place  the 
widespread  commercial  u.se. 

It    will   be   neces.sary   over   the 
months  to  carefully  reexRmine  the 
LMFBR  development  program  to  be 
it  Is  most  efficiently  structured  to 
problems  that  need  solution. 

ERDA  has  announced  that  it  has 
sioned  the  National  Academy  of 
condxict  an  18-month  Independent 
of  all  the  risks  and  benefits  i 
alternative  conventional  and 
tors  as  sources  of  power."* 

Bills  concerning  the  breeder  thus 
94th  Congrees  have  been  limited  to 
authorizations.  In  the  Senate, 
ney  on  June  10  proposed  an 
the  ERDA  authorization  for  Fiscal 
to  eliminate  funds  for  on-aite 
of  the  breeder  demonstration  and  t 
an  assessment  and  report  to  Congre^  s 
Office    of    Technology    Assessment 
breeder  within  a  year."  In  the 
ERDA  authorization  was  passed  on 
alter  attempts  to  amend  the  bill  to 
delay  the  breeder  had  not  succeeded. 

PLUTONIUM   RECYtXE 

Whenever    nuclear    fuel    contai 
nium-238  is  exposed  to  neutrons,  wi 
condition  within  a  nuclear  reactor, 
the   U-238   la   transformed   Into 
If    more    atoms    are    so 
Plutonium    than    are    fissioned    to 
the    reactor,    then    the    reactor    i.s 
bi-eeder.  Conventional  nuclear  powi 
do  transform  U-238  into  plutoiilu^ 
In  principle  can  be  recovered  and 
nuclear   fuel   In   the   reactors   by 
with  ordinary  uranium.  Over  the 
AEC  has  funded  some  research  and 
ment  to  perfect  this  idea,  known 
nium  recycle.  In  August  1974  the 
llshed  In  draft  an  environmental 
on  use  of  such  fuels  In  light-water 
The  Issue  addressed  Is  a  method 
tlon  of  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
ing    nuclear    reactors    and 
cycle  facllltiee  and  operations.  If 
recycle  Is  authorized  for  commercial 
then    the   plutonium   produced    in 
tional  nuclear  powerplants  will 
nuclear  fuel  resoiu'ces  of  the  Nation 
provide  new  Income  for  the  nuclear 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  plutoniu  n 
storage.  If  plutonium  recycle  is  no ; 
ized,  then  the  energy  recoverable 
nium  reserves  with  present  nuclear 
plants  will  be  increased,  there 
reason  to  reprocess  used  fuels — w 
reduce  opportunities  for  theft  or 
recovered  plutonium,  a  new  source 
for  the  nuclear  Industry  would  be 
but   the   chances   of   dangerous 
plutonium  to  the  environment  w  ou 
stantially  reduced. 

The  National  Resources  Defense 
its    analysis    of    plutonUim    cycles 
opposed  the  concept  as  dangerou' 
necessary.^ 

As  alternatives,  NRDC  propr>.sed 

(1)  Phasing   out   nuclear  powei 
beoaxise  of  human  and  societal 
fission  reactors. 

(2)  Continuation  with  llght-wat^r 
without  plutonium  recycle  for 
able  future  premised  on  a 
plutonium  Is  too  dangerous 
toxicity   and   explosive  potential 
lowed  In  commerce. 
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■  pnergv  (3)  Deferral  of  a  decision  on  plutonium 
recycle  for  several  years  until  present  im- 
certalnties  regarding  safeguards  and  pluto- 
nium  toxicity   are  satisfactorily   resolved. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  ad- 
dressed plutonium  recycle  early  In  1975.  On 
May  8.  the  NRC  annoxinced  that  before  mak- 
Ijig  a  decision  as  to  whether  recycled  pluto- 
nium may  be  used  widely  in  fuel  for  light 
water  reactors,  it  would  ask  for  public  com- 
ment regarding  possible  courses  of  action 
for  evaluating  the  safeguards  Issue.^ 

It  was  also  the  NRC's  provisional  views 
that  the  following  guidelines  would  be  appro- 
priate for  resolving  issues  of  deferral  of 
future  licensing  actions  related  to  the  wide- 
scale,  commercial  use  of  pUitonium  in  nu- 
clear fuels: 

( I )  There  shovild  be  no  additional  licenses 
granted  for  use  of  mixed  oxide  fuel  In  light 
water  power  reactors  except  for  experimen- 
tal purposes. 

(2»  With  respect  to  light  water  nuclear 
power  reactor  fuel  cycle  activities  which  de- 
pend for  their  justification  on  wide-scale 
use  of  mixed  oxide  fuel  in  light  water  nu- 
clear power  reactors,  there  should  be  no 
additional  licenses  granted  which  would 
foreclose  future  safeguards  options  or  result 
In  unnecessary  "grandfathering. '  Tlii-s  would 
not  preclude  the  granting  of  licenses  for 
experimental  and/or  technical  feasibility 
purposes. 

If  the  NRC's  provisional  view  Is  adopted,  a 
final  NRC  decision  on  plutonitim  recycle 
would  not  be  reached  until  early  to  mid  1978, 
depending  on  the  timing  and  outcome  of 
various  .=iafeguards  studies  under  way  and 
the  time  required  to  complete  any  neces- 
sary public  proceed! ngs.-- 

This  provisional  decision  generated  con- 
troversy, leading  NRC  chairman  Anders  and 
Commiissioners  Rowden  and  Kennedy  to 
point  out  that  the  decision  to  delay  was 
provisional,  not  final;  that  the  NRC  had  not 
expressed  any  view  on  recycling  but  was 
merely  searching  out  the  process  to  use  in 
reaching  a  decision:  and  that  the  NRC  was 
determined  to  avoid  the  kind  of  free-for-all 
that  resulted  after  the  1871  court  decision  on 
Calvert  Cliffs  overturned  AECs  approach  to 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. - 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Euert;y 
in  reporting  tlxe  NRCs  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1976  noted  that  undue  delay  by 
NRC  wUl  Inevitably  result  in  expensive  in- 
efficiencies and  postponement  of  related 
(commercial)  decisions.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee mged  the  NRC  to  expedite  Its  decisions 
on  plutonium  recycling  and  safeguards  "... 
lo  the  maximum  extent  without  reducing  the 
necebsary  scope  and  depth  of  its  Inquiry, 
regardless  of  Its  decision  as  to  the  separability 
of  these  two  issues."  -» 

Plutonium  recycle  has  attracted  legislative 
attention.  In  February  Mr.  Aspin  introdxiced 
a  Plutonium  Recovery  Control  Act,  to  pro- 
hibit the  licensing  of  certain  activities 
regarding  plutonivim  until  expressly  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  to  require  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  plutonium  recycling  by  the 
OflRce  of  Technology  Assessment.^^ 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Tunney  Introduced 
a  Plutonlxim  Recovery  Control  Act  to  Uke- 
virise  prohibit  Ucensing  of  plutonium  recycle 
except  for  military  or  research  and  develop- 
ment purposes,  and  to  require  OTA  to  under- 
take a  three-year  assessment.-" 
ExpoRi-s   OF   Nuclear   Materials   and   Tech- 

NOLOCV    AND   RELATED   INTERNATIONAL   SAFK- 

cuARDS  Issues 

Controlling  exports   of   nuclear   materials 
and  technology  and  safeguarding  these  Items 
from  theft  and  diversion  In  the  United  States 
reactors     and  abroad  has  been  a  concern  of  the  94th 
foresee-     congress.  Reports  of  U.S.  shipments  of  weap- 
Judgriient   that     ons  grade  uranium  to  South  Africa,  of  West 
becapse  of  Its     Germany's   Intention   to  export   large-scale 
o   be   al-     nuclear  reactors,  fuel  processing  plants  and 
a  uranium  enrichment  plant  to  Brazil,  and 
recent  International  meetings  to  review  safe- 
guards problem's  have  heightened  this  con- 
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cern  and  prompted  Congress  to  Introduce 
and  act  on  legislation  as  well  as  hold  hear- 
ings on  nuclear  exports  and  safeguards. 

Tlie  President's  report. — In  Section  14  of 
the  Export  Administration  AmendmeiMs  of 
1974  the  93d  Congress  directed  the  President 
to  review  all  laws  and  regulations  issued  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other  GovernmeiH 
agencies  governing  the  export  and  re-export 
of  materials  and  technology  needed  in  nu- 
clear facilities.-'  Congress  also  directed  the 
President  to  review  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional safeguards  in  anticipation  of  the  Re- 
view Conference  on  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  The  review 
was  done  for  the  Piesldent  by  ERDA  with 
help  of  other  agencies.-' 

The  President's  report  describes  U.S.  ex- 
port controls  and  international  and  domestic 
safeguards  programs  and  gives  a  detailed  pro- 
cedmal  description  of  rvUes,  regulations,  and 
practices  that  pertain  in  these  areas. 

Witlx  regard  to  export  controls  the  Presi- 
dent's report  observed  that : 

Ctirrent  laws  provide  ample  authority  to 
control  the  export  and  re-export  of  nuclear 
materials,  and  technology  for  civil  nucleni 
power  facilities  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  a  nuclear  capability  for  nonpeaceful  pi'.r- 
PO.SCS.  Existing  U.S.  export  policies  and  regu- 
lations are  constantly  being  revised  and 
strengtlxened  and  exports  of  significant  quan- 
tities of  strategic  nuclear  materials  will  not 
be  approved  unless  the  government  of  the 
recipient  country  has  established  a  system  o! 
physical  security  measures  acceptable  to  tin- 
United  States. 

The  U.S.  Is  only  one  of  many  nuclear  .sup- 
pliers and  cainiot  unilaterally  delay  prolil- 
eratlon  by  controls  on  exports.  Major  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  U.S.  to  gain  universul 
acceptance  of  export  control  policies  which 
will  further  Inhibit  proliferation. 

Tlie  President's  report  reached  the  lollo'v- 
iiig  conclusions  concerning  safeguards: 

bonie.stic  safeguards  need  to  be  kept  under 
continuing  review  for  the  purpo.se  of 
f^trengthening  them.  In  the  future.  aUdi- 
tionai  safeguard  measures  will  be  required  as 
the  volume  of  material  grows  and  the  tecii- 
nical  complexities  of  facilities  Increase. 

IAEA  accountancy  safeguards  will  detect 
and  make  an  Important  contribution  to  de- 
terring any  efforts  diversion  by  States.  As  the 
volume  of  materials  and  the  nature  oi  iacili- 
tle.s  ttse where  in  the  world  grow  in  their 
technical  complexities,  improvements  in  tht- 
equipment,  staffing,  and  frequency  of  inspeo- 
tiou  and  funding  of  the  IAEA  system  are  and 
wUl  continue  to  be  needed.  A  high  level  ot 
U.S.  financial,  diplomatic,  and  technical  sup- 
port will  be  necessary. 

With  respect  to  subnational  thefts,  sabo- 
tage, and  terrorism,  improvements  are  needed 
m  most  national  systems  which  complement 
and  are  an  essential  element  of  the  IAEA  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  necessary  to  convince  the  supplier 
nations  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  asauie 
that  the  proper  safeguards  and  physical  se- 
curity measures  are  placed  on  all  sales  oi 
nticlear  material  and  equipment.  Continued 
U.S.  efforts  in  improving;  the  internationiil 
safeguards  system  are  vital. 

On  January  15,  1975,  Tlie  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  (NRC)  and  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  commenced  operations  pursuant  to 
Ptiblic  Law  93-438.  The  NRC  is  respon.sbllt" 
for  measui-es  to  safeguard  special  nuclear 
materials  held  by  domestic  licensees  and  is- 
sues export  licenses  for  nuclear  powerplant=; 
and  components,  nuclear  fuel  and  unfabri- 
cated  sotirce  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials, and  byproduct  materials.  The  Energy 
Research  aiid  Development  Administration 
negotiates  the  international  agreements  for 
cooperation  which  are  a  prerequisite  for  an> 
export  license  and  provides  technical  Infor- 
nintion.  and  advice  and  consultation  to  other 
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agencies  concerned  with  exports  of  nuclear 
materials. 

International  developments. — On  April  14, 
based  on  information  released  by  Congress- 
man Les  Aspin.  Thomas  O'Toole  reported  in 
the  Wwihington  Post  that  the  United  States 
has  shipped  enough  weapons-grade  uranium 
to  South  Africa  to  fabricate  seven  atomic 
bombs.  Although  South  Africa  is  not  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Non-Prollfer«.tion  Treaty,  the 
U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commlstilon  (NRC) 
states  that  the  sale3  were  approved  only  after 
South  Africa  agreed  to  safeguards  that  would 
prohibit  the  diversion  of  the  uranium  out  of 
the  research  reactor  It  was  provided  for. 

On  May  5.  the  Review  Conference  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  Non-Prollferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  opened  In  Geneva.  It  ad- 
journed on  May  30,  1975  after  submitting  a 
draft  final  declaration.  In  it.  the  delegates 
recommended  that: 

Intensified  efforts  be  made  towards  the  ini- 
provenrieat.  standardization,  and  unlverfallty 
of  application  of  IAEA  .safeguards. 

Safeguards  be  applied  to  all  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities  In  Importing  Suites  not  party 
to  the  Treaty. 

In  reaching  decisions  on  exporting  nuclear 
inaterliUs  ar.d  equipment.  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  should  give  weight  to  adherence  to 
t*ie  Treaty  by  recipient  States. 

On  June  1,  it  was  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Pott  -»  that  West  Germany  will  ex- 
port large  scale  nuclear  reactors,  fuel  proc- 
essing plants  and  a  uranium  enrichment 
plant  to  Brazil.  This  technology  could  glre 
Brazil,  which  Is  not  a  signatory  of  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty,  the  capability  to  pro- 
duce nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  not  known  what 
safeg\iardB  arrangements  have  been  negoti- 
ated between  West  Germany  and  Brazil.  Tlie 
OemianE.  as  signatories  of  the  NF>T  must  ad- 
here to  the  treaty  reqxtirements,  but  the  re- 
strictions on  supplies  of  enriched  uranium 
need  not  apply  If  Brazil  produces  the  ftiel 
Itself. 

The  Neto  York  Tirnet  on  June  18.  reported 
that  the  United  States,  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  West  Oermany,  France,  and  Canada 
would  open  a  secret  conference  on  that  day 
in  London  to  discuss  possible  means  of  con- 
trolling sales  of  nuclear  equipment  and  de- 
veloping safeguards  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
atomic  weapons.*" 

The  conferees  were  expected  Ui  discuss  the 
following: 

Whether  to  demand  a  pledge  from  non- 
nuclear  ooontries  that  their  peaceful  atomic 
energy  progranis  will  not  be  used  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons 

Possible  agreements  to  place  fuel-produc- 
tion cycles  under  controls  In  countries  not 
now  subject  to  International  controls 

Newly  developed  safeguard  Instruments 

Whether  to  convene  later  In  a  more  formal 
manner. 

The  State  Department  subsequently  ex- 
pressed concern  that  publication  of  the  con- 
ference actuntles  might  cause  some  of  its 
participants  to  withdraw  or  not  to  cooperate. 

LegislatUfe  activity. — On  the  Issues  of  safe- 
guards and  the  export  of  nuclear  materials 
and  technology,  hearings  have  been  held,  and 
legislation  introduced  and  acted  upon  during 
the  94th  Congress. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  intro- 
duced Identical  bills  to  prohibit  the  transfer 
of  atomic  technology  to  foreign  pKMvers  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Diggs  Introduced  Identical  bills  In  the 
House  to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
materials  to  countries  which  have  not  rati- 
fied the  treaty  on  Non-Prollfcratlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons.*^ 

One  provision  of  the  Plutonium  Recovery 
Control  Act  introduced  In  the  House  by  Mr. 
Aspin  would  require  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  to  conduct  and  complete  within 
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three  years  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  re- 
cycling of  plutonium  to  Include  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  risks  of  the  unauthorized  di- 
version or  theft  of  plutonltmi." 

During  House  debate  on  the  NRC  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland  introduced  an  amendment  to  pre- 
vent the  NRC  from  luing  any  of  its  funds  to 
license  or  authorize  the  export  of  nuclear 
fuel  or  technology  to  any  country  which 
furniihes  or  agrees  to  furnish  uranium  en- 
richment or  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plants 
to  a  country  not  a  p)ai-ty  to  the  NPT,  or  any 
country  which  Is  not  a  party  to  the  NPT 
and  which  develops  either  an  enrichment 
or  reprocessing  plant  without  concluding 
an  arrangement  with  IAEA  or  Euratom  re- 
quiring preeent  and  future  nuclear  facilities 
to  be  subject  to  safeguards  established  by 
either  such  agency  against  diversion  of  nu- 
clear material.  The  provisions  would  not 
pi-evail  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
national  security  requires  such  a  license  or 
authorization  and  reports  this  determination 
to  Congress  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  such  a  license  or  attthorization. 
Opponents  of  the  amendment  argued  that 
It  would  not  serve  to  advance  U.S.  policy 
towards  non-proliferation.  The  amendment 
was  defeated  139-117.*' 

Concurrent  resolutions  were  Introduced  by 
Senator  Pastore  and  Representative  Roncallo 
which  expressed  congressional  approval  of 
proposed  additional  amounts  of  special  nu- 
clear material  which  may  be  distributed  to 
the  International  Atomic  Enegry  Agency  '^ 
and  the  European  Atomic  Community'' 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Identical 
concurrent  resolutions  were  also  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  and  House  expressing  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  to  the  proposed  two 
year  extension  of  the  1955  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  U.S.  and  Israel  con- 
cerning the  civil  Twe  of  Atomic  Energy." 

Hearings  were  held  on  these  proposals  on 
February  6.  1975,  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy." 

S.  Con.  Res.  15  was  considered  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  Feb.  19,  1975  and  eonsld- 
ered  and  passed  by  the  House  in  Meu  of  H. 
Con.  Res.  114  on  March  11,  1975. 

S.  Oon.  Res.  13,  and  H.  Oon.  Res.  115  >•  and 
S.  Con.  Res.  14  and  H.  Con.  Res.  116  ••  were 
reported  on  February  13,  1975. 

Both  S.  Con.  Res.  18  and  14  were  consid- 
ered and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1975  and  tabled  in  the  House  on 
March  17  1975. 

Hearings  on  the  export  and  safegtiardlng 
of  nticlear  materials  and  technology  not  re- 
lated to  sjjeclflc  legislation  were  held  by 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
Sxibcommlttee  on  Energy  and  Environment 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  held  hearings  on  the  phitonlum 
economy  and  nuclear  theft  on  May  2,  1975 
as  part  of  Its  overall  hearings  on  nxiclear  en- 
ergy. The  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  of 
the  Senate  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  in  March  and  July  on  ise\ies 
relative  to  nuclear  nonproUferatlon.  In  July, 
the  Hotise  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the  En- 
vironment held  hearings  on  International 
proliferation  of  nuclear  technology. 

The  Export  Reorganteatlon  Act  of  1975  •' 
would  reorganize  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  State.  ERDA  and  the 
NRC  to  focus  control  of  exports  of  nticlear 
materials  and  equipment  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  However  Department  of  Com- 
merce iasaance  of  an  exptort  license  would 
require  certification  by  the  NRC  that  the  re- 
ceiving country  baa  safeguards  at  least  sub- 
stantlaUy  cooiparafcle  to  those  that  the  NRC 
requires  for  domestic  nuclear  activities.  The 
NRC  would  also  be  required  to  file  a  nuclear 
proliferation  assessment  statement  with  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
each  strategically  significant  nuclear  export 


application.  NRC  would  also  provide  training 
for  safeguards  techniques  for  customer  na- 
tions it  would  study  physical  security  and 
materials  accounting  safeguards  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress for  UDgrading  these  safeguards.  NRC 
also  would  study  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  feasibility  of  internatonal  manage- 
ment bf  all  strategically  slgnlQcant  a.specU 
of  the  commercial  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  aovernnienf  Op- 
erations held  hearings  on  this  proposed  rc- 
organtiatlon  in  late  AprU. 

NUCI.EAR  SalETY 

NtKlear  safety,  and  in  particular  the  prob- 
ability of  a  catastrophic  release  of  radio- 
active materials  from  a  nuclear  facility,  is 
an  issue  frequently  raised  about  nuclear 
power. 

NucieuT  Safety  Studies. — One  response  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  to  under- 
take a  study  to  estimate  the  pubbc  rlsk.-= 
entailed  In  potential  accidents  in  naclear 
jMwer  plants  of  the  tyx>e  now  tn  use  In  the 
."United  States.-'-  This  study  culminated  in 
the  "Raamussen  Report '  which  was  released 
in  draft  for  comment  by  ERDA  In  .\ugust 
1974.  A  final  version  is  to  he  published  by 
NRC  later  this  year.  The  Ra^musaen  draft 
report  concluded  that  the  public  risks  from 
potential  accidents  in  nuclear  power  plants 
are  amall.*^ 

The  draft  made  several  detailed  findings 
as  follows : 

The  consequences  of  potential  reactor  ac- 
cidents are  no  larger,  and.  in  most  cases,  are 
much  smaller  than  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  by  previous  studies.  .  . 

The  likelihood  of  reactor  accidents  Ls  much 
smaller  than  many  nonnuclear  accidents 
having  aimllar  consequences. 

Nomiuclear  accidents,  Including  fires,  ex- 
pioeioQs.  tozlc  chemical  releases,  dam  fail- 
ures, airplane  crashes,  earthquakes,  hurri- 
canes, and  toruadoee,  are  mikch  more  likely 
to  occur  and  can  have  couiiequencefi  compar- 
able or  larger  than  nuclear  accidents. 

Nonnuclear  accidents  to  which  society  is 
already  exposed  are  about  10,000  times  more 
likely  to  produce  larger  numbers  of  injuries 
to  people  than  nuclear  plants. 

Nuclear  plants  are  about  100  to  1,000  times 
less  likely  to  cause  coaUy,  large  dollar  value 
accidents  than  other  sources. 

The  Rasmufisen  report  has  generated  tx>n- 
trovet:sy.  The  AECs  regulatory  staff  con- 
cluded that  it  generally  overestimated  tbe 
risks  from  some  accideutA  while  failing  to 
address  other  significant  accident  probabili- 
ties, and  that  it  underestimates  the  conse- 
quences of  some  accidents.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  found  that  the  study 
underestimated  the  health  consequences  of 
a  major  reactor  failure  and  also  criticized 
the  comparative  ri&ks  approach  u&ed. 

Early  Lu  1975  another  landmark  report 
was  puhli&lied,  the  Lewis  Beport.*'  This  re- 
port was  made  for  the  Amertfsan  Physical 
Society  and  assessed  technical  aspects  of  the 
safety  of  light-water  reactors.  The  APS  study 
group,  chaired  by  Professor  Harold  W.  Lewis 
of  the  University  of  Coliforaia.  Santa  Bar- 
bara, reported  it  had  not  uncovered  reasons 
for  substantial  short-range  concern  regard- 
ing risk  of  accidents  lu  light-water  reactors. 
It  thought  a  much  better  evaluation  and 
corLsequent  Improvements  of  nuclear  safety 
could  be  achieved  If  certain  a.spects  of  the 
ERDA  safety  research  program  were  substan- 
tially Improved  and  the  results  of  that  R&D 
put  to  use.  Becatise  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  a  major  release  of  radioactivity, 
the  study  group  called  for  continuing  major 
effort  to  Improve  reactor  safety  as  well  as 
to  understand  and  mitigate  the  consequences 
of  possible  accidents. 

As  for  questions  of  nuclear  safety,  wit- 
nesses before  the  National  Nuclear  Eiiergj' 
Debate  hearings  of  the  Hou^e  Coouulttee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs   in   April    1975 
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argued  that  the  probability  of  such  accidents 
^-afl   too  high  in  comparison  with 
bcneflts  of  nuclear  power  and  that 
nnd    other    llmlUtlon*    gave    reason  i 
further    use    of    nuclear    power 
slo'-ved  down  or  stopped. 

Within  this  context,  several  bills 
Iroduced   during   the  94th   Congress 
for   study    and    review   of    nuclear 

Mr.  Pish  proposed  that  the  Joint 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy  arrange  with 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  s 
the   civil    power   luuclions   and   s: 
dustrlal    operations    of    the    Atomic 
Commission.   Including:    (1)    licensing 
reeulatlou  of  nuclear  power  plants; 
search,   development   and  demoivitratj 
nuclear   power;    (3)    adequacy  of   pi 
protecting  the  public  again.st  release  i 
an  uncontrolled  nuclear  accident; 
adequacy   of   public    participation    In 
mission  acttvltis  and  decisions.*^ 

Mr.  Drinan  Introduced  bills  to  dlr4:t 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to 
take   an   Independent   comprehensive 
and  Investigation  of  the  entire  nucleir 
cycle  and  to  report  to  Congress  within 
years.«« 

Senator  Tunney  in  a  proposed  amerklment 
to  the   EROA   authorization   for  flsct  1 
1976    (S.   598),   proposed   that   the  Ol  [ice 
Technology  Assessment  assess  and  re]  tort 
Congress  within  a  year  on  the  breed(  r 
gram  and  the  Clinch  River  demonstmtlon 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  con  eluded 
that  the  risks  from  catastrophic  nucl(  lar  ac- 
cidents and  from  theft  of  nulear  m4terlals 
and  .sabota^^e  of  nuclear  facilities  are 
as  to  greatly  overbalance  any  benefit  i 
niiclear  povi'er.  This  view  has  been  ex 
in  the  Introduction  of  bills  calling  for 
porary  or  permanent  moratorium  on 
power  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
gross,  bills  by  Mr.  Fish  attracted  some 
spon.soTS.  He  proposed  temination  of  gt  anting 
construction  permits  for  nuclear 
p'atUs  'intll  a  comprehensive  five-j-eai 
of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  Is  carried  out 
Office  of  Technology  Asse.<5sment  an< 
gr>^s3  acts  upon  the  report.  A  similar  Ipll  was 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Nix." 

Rail  transport  of  radioactive  materials. — 
Tlie  commercial  reprocessing  of  used 
fuels  Inevitably  will  require  rail  transbort 
Intensely  radioactive  shipment*  of  spe  it 
and    perhaps    separated    radioactive 
The  House  In  acting  upon  the  Pede: 
road  Safety  Authorization  Act  of 
eluded  an  amendment  propcsed  by  M  • 
b)'z  and  Mr.  Plorlo  and  adopted  in  c<  mmit 
tee    that    would    reqtare    the    Secret  iry    of 
Transportation  to  examine   the  tranjporta 
tion  of  radioactive  materials  by  rail 
port  to  Congress  by  March  17,  1976. 
pwrt  is  to  describe  the  regulations  and 
ing   criteria   for   radioactive    material 
ments  by  rail.  In  addition,  the 
Transportation  Is  to  Include  annual 
tions  of  radioactive  materials  shipments 
fiscal  years  1976  through   1980.  Fin 
rrpKjrt  Is  to  evaluate  the  need  for 
rcgrilations  and  handling  criteria.' 

Price-A^ldersor^  indemnification. 
President  Ford  vetoed  an  extension 
Pi-lce-Anderson  Indemnl&catiou  prov 
tliC  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1D54  as 
At  the  time,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy  decided  not  to  seek  to  override 
veto,  but  rather  to  resubmit  legisla 
1975.  Through  mid-June  no  such  legislation 
vas  submitted. 

Two  recent  events  pertinent  to  the 
nificailon  include  a  reduction  in  the 
fee  charged  for  commercial  nuclear 
ance.  and  completion  of  an  NRC  study 
Indicates  a  gap  In  the  Price-Andersor 
age. 
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In  May  the  Insurance  Information  Insti- 
tute announced  that  the  annual  premium 
for  insurance  coverage  by  nuclear  power  re- 
actors was  being  reduced  20  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Institute,  the  two  insurance 
poola  that  provide  this  coverage  have  yet  to 
receive  a  claim  for  injury  or  damage  to 
the  public  arising  from  the  operation  of  a 
nuclear  reactor  since  the  inception  of  the 
pool  operation  In  1957, 

On  June  11  the  NRC  announced  its  statf 
had  completed  a  study  of  compensation 
available  to  the  public  under  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  to  cover  damages  resultuii; 
from  the  theft  or  sabotage  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials. The  stalf  concluded  that  such  com- 
pensation Is  not  covered  by  the  Act,  which 
they  Eee  as  limited  to  nuclear  incidents 
which  may  occtir  at  licensed,  mdemnified 
facUilles  and  along  planned  routes  of  ship- 
naents  of  nuclear  materials.  The  study  com- 
plied with  a  request  of  the  Congressional 
Conference  Committee  last  year  during  Its 
action  on  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act. 
While  the  NRC  staff  made  no  specific  recom- 
mendations, it  outlined  six  alternatives  for 
legislative  consideration.  These  included: 
special  legislation  after  such  an  incident; 
extension  of  Price-Anderson  coverage  to 
damages  arising  out  of  nuclear  theft;  a  sep- 
arate private  insurance  system;  a  system  of 
assessing  "deferred"  premiums  from  li- 
censees for  such  protection;  an  e.xpanded 
government  Indemnity  without  Insurance; 
and  a  government  indemnlflcatlon  to  cover 
losses  arising  from  any  terrorist  activities. 
The  report  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  June 
9.^  In  July,  the  FEA  sent  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  legislation  for  a 
10-year  extension  of  the  Price  Anderson  Act. 

Vranium  mill  tailings. — The  mining  and 
milling  parts  of  the  uranium  indtxstry  be- 
came privately  o*ned  early  in  the  National 
atomic  program.  This  trend  was  accelerated 
when  the  AEC  deliberately  withdrew  from 
the  mHllng  of  uranium.  While  this  policy 
speeded  the  introduction  of  free  enterprise 
into  the  nuclear  industry.  It  led  to  a  gap  in 
responsibilities  that  has  produced  the  still 
troublesome  problem  of  the  uranium  tailhigs. 
When  uranium  is  milled,  most  of  the  ore 
ends  up  on  large  tailing  piles.  For  some  ores, 
these  piles  contain  radium  and  other  nat- 
urally radioactive  materials  which  can  spread 
by  wind  erosion  or  run  off  of  rainwater. 
Neither  the  AEC  nor  the  States  involved 
established  regulations  for  the  control  and 
management  of  these  piles,  although  the  po- 
tential hazards  from  the  taUings  were  well 
known  to  Uidustrial  hygienlsts.  As  tlie  lu^- 
nlum  industry  went  through  a  boom  and 
bust  cvcle  in  the  late  1950s,  some  of  the  mUl- 
ing  companies  went  out  of  business,  leaving 
unslabUlzed  piles  of  tailings  open  to  the 
elements.  Good  pubUc  health  and  environ- 
mental practices  requires  removal  of  some 
piles  or  stablUzation  of  the  pUes,  but  this  is 
an  expensive  process. 

In  the  94lh  Congress.  Senator  Moss  and 
Representative  Howe  proposed  to  authorize 
ERDA  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  State  of  Utah  to  remove  and  dis- 
pose of  uranium  mill  tailings  there.  ERDA 
would  pay  75  percent  of  the  costs,  and  a 
total  of  up  to  $10  million  would  l>e  author- 
ized. This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy .'■•- 

Air  transport  of  pUitonium. — The  toxicity 
of  Plutonium  has  caused  some  concern  over 
accidental  release  of  this  material  from  air 
transport  should  an  accident  occur.  This 
concern  culminated  In  an  amendment  to  the 
NRC  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1976  by  Mr. 
Scheuer  ■*  to  forbid  the  NRC  to  license  any 
shipments  of  plutonium  by  air,  whether  ex- 
port. Import  or  domestic  shipment,  except  for 
materials  in  a  medical  device  |  pacemaker  |. 
This  restriction  is  to  remain  In  force  until 
the  NRC  has  eertitied  to  the  Joint  Committ.ee 


on  Atomic  Energy  that  a  safe  container  has 
been  developed  and  tested  which  will  not 
rupture  under  crash  and  blast-testing  equiv- 
alent to  the  cra.sh  and  explosion  of  a  high- 
flying aircraft.  Tlie  amendment  was  approved 
165  to  79,  with  189  Members  not  voting.- 

StllNU  AND  IICENSINC  OF   Nl.'Cl,E.\E   PLANTS  A.V) 
al^LATKO  ISSUES 

Since  the  late  19608  the  planulnE,',  .siihig, 
licensing,  construction  and  start  up  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  lia.i  taken  several  years 
loiii^ei-  than  the  time  for  a  comparable  cou- 
veiilioi'.ai  plant.  Nuclear  plants  now  take 
from  8  to  10  years  to  bring  into  operation  m 
comparison  with  about  six  for  conventional 
ones.  Part  of  this  delay  is  attributed  to  pro- 
longed and  complicated  licensing  require- 
ments, and  to  Intervention  by  public  inter- 
est groups  and  opponents  of  nuclear  power. " 
President  Nixon  called  for  comprehensive  slt- 
Uig  legislation  and  a  reduction  in  the  time 
to  build  and  licen.se  nuclear  power  plants. 

la  his  Special  Mes.sage  to  the  Congress  ou 
the  Envh-onment  of  February  15,  1971,  Presi- 
dent Nixou  proposed  legislation  to  help  al- 
leviate the  siting  problem  for  power  plant.* 
through  longer  range  planning  by  the  utili- 
ties and  through  tlie  establishment  of  State 
or  regional  agencies  to  license  new  bulk 
power  facilities  prior  to  their  construction. 

In  his  Message  to  Congress  of  April  18, 1973, 
Piesident  Nixon  said  he  would  resubmit  leg- 
islation on  siting  including  a  requirement 
that  the  Government  act  on  all  completed 
license  applications  within  18  months  after 
they  are  received.  He  also  noted  unreasonable 
delays  in  developing  nuclear  power  and 
said  this  situation  must  not  continue. 

In  his  energy  crisis  message  of  January  23, 
1974  President  Nixon  said  he  had  dhected 
that  new  legislation  be  prepared  to  obtain 
advanced  approval  of  adequate  sites  for 
energy  facilities  on  a  regional  basis;  better 
coordination  of  the  various  approvals  re- 
quired by  all  levels  of  government;  and  im- 
proved long  range  planning  of  energy  facility 
requirements.  He  also  said  he  had  directed 
that  steps  be  taken  to  reduce  the  licensing 
and  construction  cycle  to  5-6  years  for  nu- 
clear facilities  without  compromising  safety 
and  environmental  standards.  He  said  he 
would  propose  legislation  to  expedite  the 
completion  of  nuclear  power  plants  by  sepa- 
rating the  approval  process  for  plant  sites 
from  the  licensing  of  the  reactor,  and  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  standardized  plant 
desigu.s,  by  permitting  the  establishment  of 
an  inventory  of  approved  sites  for  nuclear 
plants. 

President  Ford  In  his  Slate  of  the  Union 
Message  of  January  15,  1975,  spoke  of  energy 
and  of  nuclear  power  in  the  context  of  begin- 
ning to  restore  the  Nation's  surplus  capacity 
In  total  energy.  He  mentioned  a  number  of 
actions  to  energize  the  Nation's  nuclear  pow- 
er program  and  said  he  would  submit  legisla- 
tion to  expedite  nuclear  licensing  and  the 
rapid  selection  of  sites.  He  also  recommended 
that  the  one-year  Investment  tax  credit  of 
12  percent  be  extended  an  additional  two 
years  to  speed  the  construction  of  power- 
plants  that  do  not  u.se  natural  gas  or  oil,  and 
proposed  selective  reform  of  State  utilitr- 
commission  regulations.  His  program  en- 
visions that  within  the  next  10  years  there 
will  be  200  major  nuclear  powerplanta  in  the 
United  States.'- 

The  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
requires  that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission make  a  nat  ional  survey  to  locate  and 
identify  possible  nuclear  energy  center  sites. 
Section  207  defli  es  nuclear  energy  center 
sites  lf>  include  major  steps  in  the  fuel  cycle. 
The  survey  is  to  include: 

(a)  A  regional  evaluation  of  natural  re- 
sources, including  land,  air,  and  water  re- 
sources, available  for  use  in  connection  with 
nuclear  energy  center  sites;  estimates  of  fu- 
ture electric  power  requirements  that  can  be 
sTved  bs'  each  .«ite;  as«;e.«!Rment  of  the  eco- 
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nomic  impact  of  each  nuclear  energy  site: 
and  consideration  of  any  other  relevant 
factors; 

(b)  an  evaluation  of  the  environmental 
impact  likely  to  result  from  construction 
and  operation  of  such  sites,  including  an 
evaluation  of  whether  such  centers  will  re- 
st<lt  in  greater  or  lesser  environmental  Impact 
than  separate  siting;  and 

(c)  consideration  of  the  use  of  federally 
owned  properly  and  other  property  designated 
for  public  use.  but  excluding  national  parks, 
national  forests,  national  wil'.ierne;s  areas 
and  national  historic  mouumeiUs. 

The  report  is  to  be  published  and  .sent  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  not  later  than  October  11, 
1975,  and  is  to  be  updated  from  time  to  tlmo 
thereafter  by  the  NRC. 

The  Act  also  authorizes  the  NRC  to  adopt 
policies  which  will  encourflf^e  the  location  oi 
nuclear  power  reactors  and  related  fuel  cyc'e 
facilities  on  nuclear  energy  center  sites  inso- 
far as  pracliodble. 

Legislation  to  improve  nuclear  llcensiut; 
procedures  and  to  provide  for  siting  iiiclude: 
H.R.  3995,  Introduced  bv  Mr.  McCormack  on 
February  25,  1975:  S.  984,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator JacKsoii  and  26  cospcnsors  on  March  6. 
1975;  H.R.  7002,  introduced  by  Mr,  Price  on 
May  14,  1975;  and  S.  1717,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Pastore  and  Baker  on  May  12,  1975.  S. 
984  would  atuhorlze  the  Secretary  oi  the  In- 
terior to  assist  the  Stales  to  develop  and  im- 
plement State  land  re.source  programs  and 
among  other  things,  to  encourage  expeditious 
energy  siting  decisions.  The  other  bills  would 
improve  licensing  and  siting  in  various  ways. 

State  regulations  of  nuclear  power. — The 
issue  of  .State  control  over  discharges  from 
nuclear  powerplants  reached  Federal  courts 
ill  1969  when  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency  issued  a  waste  disposal  permit 
for  a  nuclear  power  plant  which  Imposed 
certain  restrictions  upon  emissions.  This  led 
to  a  court  test  which  decided  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  had  preempted  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  power  plants  to  the  Federal 
government.  -  SUice  then  legislation  has  been 
periodically  proposed  to  provide  the  States 
with  some  such  authority.  In  tlie  94th  Con- 
gress. Mr.  McCormack  proposed  legislation 
to  empower  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  enter  into  agreements  with  State 
or  regional  agencies  under  which  the  agency 
shall  conduct  an  environmental  review  of 
and  issue  or  deny  an  application  for  a  site 
certificate  for  any  proposed  nuclear  power 
plant  reactor  site.'-'  Mr.  Fish  also  proposed 
legislation,  a  bill  to  provide  that  nothing  Ui 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  State  from 
regulating  concurrently  with  the  AEC  [His 
bill  was  introduced  before  the  NRC  came  into 
existence)  the  discharge  or  disposal  of  radio- 
active effluents  If:  (1)  the  requirements  or 
standards  are  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety;  and  (2)  action  permitted 
or  tolerated  by  such  State  Is  not  specifically 
prohibited  by  the  Commission."" 

In  another  bill  relating  to  Stale  actions  af- 
fecting nuclear  power,  Mr.  McCormack  would 
prohibit,  under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  the 
transmission  of  electrical  energy  into  any 
state  which  enacts  a  law  or  regulation  pro- 
hibiting the  production  of  electric  energy 
or  atomic  energy  in  the  State.''^ 

Public  construction  of  nuclear  poicer 
plants. — The  financial  problems  of  the  pub- 
lic utilities  have  caused  the  cancellation,  or 
postponement  of  over  60  percent  of  planned 
nuclear  expansion.  As  one  measure  to  im- 
prove the  financial  conditions,  President 
Ford  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  rec- 
ommended that  the  1-year  investment  tax 
credit  of  12  percent  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  to  specifically  speed  the  con- 
i-truction  of  powerplants  that  do  not  use 
natural  gas  or  oil.*^ 
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Another  proposed  legislative  approach  was 
made  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  his  National  Power 
Resource  Act.''-  This  act  would  make  it 
Federal  policy  to  promptly  develop,  con- 
struct, and  operate  in  cooperation  with  the 
private  sector,  needed  nuclear  power  gene- 
eratlon  facilities.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
National  Power  Resources  Authority  to:  (1) 
selct  and  acquire  suitable  sites  for  not  less 
than  20  nuclear  power  plants,  and  to  build 
and  operate  them;  (2)  invite  participation  by 
inieiested  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies, 
by  electric  utilities  and  citizens  groups,  and 
by  other  interested  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  .selection  of  locations  and  to  consider 
the  development  and  construction  of  nuclear 
power  facilites;  and  (3)  to  establish  and 
maintain  appropriate  high  standards  of  safe- 
ty and  environmental  protection.  The  au- 
thority would  be  funded  by  an  appropriation 
of  SlO  billion. 

Funding  intervenors. — Oi'e  iisue  during 
the  final  roafereiice  on  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974  v.-as  whether  to  include 
provision  for  tlie  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  fund  intervention  of  public  In- 
terest and  other  groups  lu  the  regulatory 
process  for  Issuing  construction  permits  and 
operating  licenses  for  nuclear  facilities.  This 
had  hefii  proposed  by  Senator  Kennedy  and 
others  to  redress  an  imbalance  seen  between 
.spar.sely  funded  intervenors  on  one  hand  and 
a  well  funded  Federal  agency  on  the  other. 
The  AEC  subsequently  decided  in  November 
1974  that  requests  for  financial  assistance 
to  intervenors  in  several  proceedings  then 
pending  raised  several  broadly  applicable 
fiue?tlons  which  should  be  examined  in  a 
public  rule-making  proceeding  and  requested 
proposals  for  an  Independent  study  of  the 
matter.  In  .^pril  the  NRC  announced  selec- 
tion of  the  Washington  law  firm  to  make 
this  study  which  would  take  about  tliree 
months."' 

As  for  legislation,  on  May  6  Senator  Ken- 
nedy introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  intervenors  in 
nuclear   licensing   proceedings.'-" 

PRIVATE  CON.STRUCTION  OF  ENRICHMt.-JT 
FACILITIES 

By  1974  it  was  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  demand  for  enriched  uranium  from 
AEC's  three  gaseous  diffusion  plants  would 
outstrip  their  output,  particularly  since  the 
United  States  was  supplying  most  of  the 
enriched  uranium  to  fuel  nuclear  power 
plants  of  free-world  countries.  Although  the 
AEC  was  upgrading  and  improving  its  exist- 
ing plants,  the  incremental  production  thus 
available  simply  was  not  enough.  Indeed, 
on  July  2,  1974,  AEC  temporarily  suspended 
signing  long-term  contracts  to  provide  en- 
richment service.  Thereafter  the  AEC  an- 
nounced it  would  sign  long-term  contracts 
for  another  15  domestic  and  33  foreign  nu- 
clear power  plants.  Once  these  contracts  are 
completed,  the  AEC,  now  ERDA,  will  stop 
entering  into  long-term  contracts.  By  then 
private  industry  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
provide  the  enrichment  capacity  needed. 

On  June  26,  1975,  President  Ford  sent  a 
uranium  enrichment  message  to  Congress 
which  clearly  backed  the  continued  role  of 
the  United  States  as  a  major  supplier  of 
enrichment  services  on  the  world  market. 
Highlights  of  the  President's  plan  Included: 

A  legislative  proposal,  the  Nuclear  Fuel 
Assurance  Act  of  1975,  which  would  authorize 
ihe  Government  to  enter  Uito  certain  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  private  industrial 
firms  that  wish  to  finance,  build,  own  and 
operate  plants  to  provide  uranium  enrich- 
ment services. 

A  pledge  by  the  President  to  foreign  and 
domestic  customers  that  the  Government 
will  assure  that  orders  placed  with  private 
producers  will  be  fulfilled  as  services  are 
needed. 

Opportunities  for  foreign  Investment,  with 
control  of  these  plants  remaining  in  U.S. 
hands. 


.Ml  necessary  controls  and  safeguards  con- 
cerned with  (a)  preventing  tjie  diversion  of 
)uiclear  materials  and  the  spread  of  sensitive 
teclinology,  (b)  environmental  impact,  tci 
safety,  and  (d)  antitrust. 

Since  a  private  organization  now  needs 
only  to  obtain  an  NRC  construction  permit 
and  operating  licer.se  to  build  an  enrichment 
facility,  the  purpose  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals IS  to  provide  incentive  for  a  very  large 
capital  investment. 

1'he  arrangements  the  Pre=;ident  has  in 
mind  would  provide  for  certain  forms  of  Gov- 
frnmem  cooperation  and  temporary  aosxir- 
ancps  that  could  include: 

Supplying  and  warranting  Government- 
o'.vred  iiiventlons  and  discoveries  in  enrich- 
ment technology — for  which  the  go\ernnienr 
will  be  paid. 

Selling  certain  materials  and  supplies  on 
a  full  cost  i-ecovery  basis  which  are  available 
only  from  the  Federal  government. 

Buying  enriching  services  from  private  pr.j- 
ducers  or  "ielllrig  enriching  services  to  produc- 
ers to  accommodate  private  plant  start-up 
ana  loading. 

A^-uring  th"  delivery  of  uranium  eii' Ich- 
ment  .services  to  customers  whlc'n  have  t>Iaced 
orders  with  private  enrichment  firms. 

A^stimlng  the  assets  and  liabilities  (in- 
ciudiui;  debt)  of  a  private  urannim  enrich- 
ment project  if  the  venture  threatened  to 
fall — :\t  the  call  of  the  private  venture  or 
the  Government,  and  with  compensation  to 
domestic  investors  In  the  private  ventures 
ranging  from  full  reimbursement  to  total 
loss  of  equity  Interest,  depending  upon  the 
circiimsiances. 

To  gel  this  undertaking  started,  the  Presi- 
der.L  announced  .several  administrative  ac- 
tions which  included: 

Starr  of  negotiations  between  ERDA  and 
Uranium  Enrichment  Associates. 

An  ERDA  request  for  proposals  from  in- 
du.strifll  firms  interested  in  construciin?. 
owning  and  operating  enrichment  facilities 
using  centrifuge  technology. 

Issuance  of  an  en-ironmentai  impa'-t  by 
ERDA. 

LABOR  Sur'ORT    FOR    NUCLEAR    POWER 

On  June  13,  1975  President  Ford  released 
the  recommendations  of  his  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee's  recommendations  for  leg- 
Islatr.e  and  administrative  measures  to  In- 
crease electric  utility  construction  and  out- 
put. The  President  accepted  and  endorsed 
these  recommendations  because  they  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  reducing 
the  Nation's  dependence  on  oil  imports  and 
in  conserving  scarce  natural  gas  supplies. 
He  said  he  would  act  promptly  to  create  a 
task  force  to  tackle  the  problems  of  delays 
in  completion  of  utility  plants."" 

Concerning  nuclear  matters,  the  Commit- 
tee recommended  extension  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  nuclear  indemnlflcatlon  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
It  also  called  for  immediate  improvement 
in  the  policies  and  actions  regarding  use  of 
nuclear  energy,  saying: 

The  nations  should  make  every  effort  to 
capitalize  on  the  benefits  of  two  decades  and 
billions  of  dollai's  of  public  and  private  ef- 
forts in  nuclear  power  development.  While 
the  initial  Investment  costs  for  nuclear  en- 
ergy are  high,  it  offers  the  cheapest  form  of 
electricity  in  the  long  run.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  so  that  the  percentage  of  electric 
power  generation  derived  from  nuclear 
sources  by  1980  1985  Is  greatly  Increased 
from  current  levels.  It  Is  estimated  that  10  to 
15  million  construction  labor  hours  are  re- 
quired for  each  nuclear  unit  Installed. 

The  Committee  also  called  for  government 
action  to: 

Promote  the  public  acceptance  of  nuclear 
power. 

Resolve  the  uncertainties  regarding  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

Streamline  the  nuclear  regulatory  licens- 
ing process  to  reduce  the  lead  time  for  get- 
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ting   plsnts   Into  production.   Tbe 
lead  time  is  about  8  to  10  years. 
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'  E.xecntive  Order  11834,  Jan.  15, 
-  Public  Law  93-438,  88  Stat.  1233, 
Oct.  11,  1974. 

At  the  time  the  Atomic  Energy 
■    1946  was  before  Congress,  a  major 
the  role  of  the  military  in  the  control 
use  of  nuclear  power.  The  outcome 
debate  was  to  place  development  aut 
facture  of  nuclear  weapons  into  a 
cy  separate  from  the  Department  of 
Navy.  Whether  the  argiunents  made  t|ien 
hold  true  some  thirty  years  later  re 
be  seen. 

'  This  report  is  required  by  Sec. 
the  Energy  Reorganisation  Act  of 

■  See  H.  Report  No.  94-294,  to 
H.R.  3734,  June  13,  1975.  for  the 
dations  and  comments  of  the  Joint 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

"H.  Rept.  No.  94-294.   to  acconipaliv 
3734.  June  13,  1975. 

■  U.S.  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presld  ; 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget.  Spec^tl 
ysis.   Budget  of  the   United   States 
ment.  fiscal  year  1976,  p.  259. 

'  U.S.   Energy  Research  and   Devel: 
Administration.  Report  of  Vie  Liqu 
Fast  Breeder  Reactor  Program  Revieu 
January   1975,  59  p.,  report  ERDA-1 

"  U.S  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
final  envirotmiental  statement.  Liqul^ 
Fast  Breder  Reactor  Program.  Decern! 
7  vols.  AEC  report  WASH-1525. 

"  Cf .  ERDA  press  release  No.  75- 
11,  1975. 

''  ICAE  press  release  No.  799.  Mar 

^Thomas   B.    Cochran,   J.    Gustav< 
and    Arthur    R.     Tsunplin 
breeder.  A  report  of  misplaced  Federal 
priority.    Washington,     D.C 
sources  Defense  Council,  March   197  < 

'-■  Letter,  Sheldon  Meyers.  Director, 
Federal  Activities,  EPA.  to  W.  H 
ERDA,  Apr.  23,  1975.  Cf.  also  Edward 
"EPA   backs   delay  on   atom  breeder  i 
New  York  Times,  Apr.  28,  1975,  pp. 

"  JCAE  press  release  No.  812,  May 

'■■•Victor  K.  McElheny,  "Mortan 
join   in   suggesting  a  slowdown  on 
breeder  reactors  and  call  for  more 
The  New  York  Times,  June  10,  1975 

^*  Nucleonics  Week,  June  12,  1975,  p 
newsletter  attributed  the  origins  of 
to  a  letter  from  NAS  president  Philip 
to  Senator  Tunney. 

'"  Congressional  Record,  June   10 
18087. 

'"  Congressional  Record.  June  20,  1 
1991»-19975. 

'•■  U.S.   Atomic   Energy  Commission 
generic  environmental  statement 
fuel  {recycle  Plutonium  in  light  water 
reactors),  August   1974,   4  vols., 
WASH-1327  (Known  as  the  OESMO 

=»  J.  Gustave  Speth,  Arthur  R.  Tamplln 
Thomas  B.  Cochran.  The  plutonium  dfcis 
A  report  on  the  risks  of  plutonium 
Washington,  D.C:  Natural  Resources 
Coxincll.  September  1974.  29  p. 

-  NRC    press    release    No.    75-115 
1975. 

-NRC  noted  that  the  President's 
on  Environmental  Quality  had 
that  a  safeguards  program  cost  benefljt 
yals  precede   the   final  NRC   action 
plutonium  recycle  question.  The  NRC 
took   the    CEQ's   recommendation 
count  in  arriving  at  its  provisional 

~  Nucleonics  Week.  June  19.  1975,  p 

-'  S.  Rept.  94-174,  to  accompany 
June  4.  1975.  p.  6. 

^H.R.  3618,  Feb.  25,   1975,  and 
and  H.R.  4946,  Mar.  14.  1975.  Referred 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Mi 
was  joined  by  48  cosponsors  on  the 
bills.  Cf..  iii.  Asplns  statement  in 
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grt^sioiutl  Record  of  Feb.  26,  1975,  pp.  4515- 
4517  and  Mar.  14,  1975,  p.  6763. 

■«S.  1197,  March  17,  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  bill 
would  require  the  OTA  to  conduct  and  com- 
plete within  three  years  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  recycling  of  plutonium  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  extent  of  the 
dangers  to  the  public  health  and  safety  and 
to  the  environment  of  such  recycling.  The 
study  would  include :  (li  Investigation  of  the 
toxicity  and  carcinogenic  characteristics  of 
plutonium:  (2)  investigation  of  the  risks  of 
unauthorized  diversion  or  theft  of  pluto- 
nlvim:  and  (3)  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  for  the  use  of  plutonUmi 
which  will  assure  tlie  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  of  the  environment.  Cf., 
Senator  Tunney's  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Mar.  17,  1975,  p.  6874. 

-"  Public  Law  93-500  approved  Oct.  29.  1974. 

'--  Laws  and  regulations  governing  nuclear 
exports  and  domestic  and  international  nu- 
clear safeguards.  H.  Dec.  94-131,  May  6,  1975, 
55  p. 

-"'Dixigutd.  Lewis  H.  "Brazil  nuclear  deal 
raises  U.S.  concern."  Washington  Post,  June 
1,  1975.  p.  Al,  p.  A2. 

■"'  Binder,  David  "6  Nuclear  lands  meet  on 
control."  The  New  York  Times.  June  18.  1975. 

='  H.R.  622,  Jan.  14.  1975:  H.R.  2452,  Jan.  30, 
1975.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

'-H.R.  6082,"  Apr.  16,  1975;  H.R.  7224.  May 
21.  1975.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

"H.R.  3618,"  Feb.  25,  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

■'*Cf.,  debate  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
June  20,  1975,  pp.  19980-19983. 

*■  S.  Con.  Res.  13,  Feb.  11,  1975;  and  H.  Con. 
Res.  115,  Feb.  10,  1975,  Identical  BUls.  Re- 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

'■">  S.  Con.  Res.  14,  Feb.  11,  1975;  and  H.  Con. 
Res.  116,  Feb.  10.  1975.  Identical  Resolutions 
Referred  to  the  Johit  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

■"  S.  Con.  Res.  15,  Feb.  11.  1975,  Mr.  Pastore; 
and  H.  Con.  Res.  114,  Feb.  10,  1975.  Mr.  Ron- 
callo. 

-'U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  Proposals  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  nuclear  energy.  Hear- 
ings 94th  Congress,  1st  session,  Feb.  6,  1975. 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1975,  16  p. 

"•  S.  Rept.  94-8  and  H.  Rept.  94-9. 

••■  S.  Rept.  94-9  and  H.  Rept.  94-10. 

*<  S.  1439.  Apr.  15,  1975,  by  Senators  Percy. 
Hlbicoff  and  Glenn.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

'-The  study  was  conducted  by  the  AEC 
with  the  help  of  scientists  drawn  from  AEC 
laboratories  and  other  organizations.  It  was 
headed  by  Professor  Norman  Rasmussen  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

«U.8.  Atomic  Energy  Commlselon.  "Reac- 
tor Safety  Study:  An  asses.«iment  of  accident 
risks  tn  U.S.  commercial  nuclear  power 
plants."  August.  1974,  247  p.  AEC  report 
WASH-1400.  I>raf  t. 

"  Report  to  the  American  Physical  Society 
by  the  Study  Group  on  Light-Water  Reactor 
Safety.  American  Physical  Society,  Apr.  28. 
1975,  various  pagings.  (To  be  published  in  the 
Reviews  of  Modern  Physics.) 

«^H.R.  440,  Jan.  14,  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enefgry. 

"H.R.  6406,  Mar.  24,  1975.  and  HJl.  7553. 
June  3,  1975,  the  latter  with  20  cosponsors. 
Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

*"  Proposed  amendment  No.  553  to  S.  598. 
CongressiOTial  Record,  June  10,  1975.  p. 
18087.  The  assessment  would  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: national  electrical  energy  demand 
projections;  the  availability  of  uranium  and, 
the  factors  which  affect  uranium  supply;  the 
optimal   mix  of  nuclear  reactors   to  extend 


uranium  supplies:  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  type  breeder  reactor;  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  LMPBR  program; 
the  environmental  Impacts  of  the  LMFBR 
program:  the  safety  implications  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  Clinch  River  demonstration  plant: 
the  utilization  of  foreign  technology  in  the 
effort  to  extend  uranium  resources  and  tn 
the  development  of  the  LMPBR:  and  the 
costs,  benefits  and  feasibility  of  alternative 
energy  resotirces. 

"H.R.  4917.  Mar.  14.  1975,  and  H.R.  6870. 
May  12,  1975.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

"H.R.  5358.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mar.  21,  1975. 
Referred  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

"■"Cf.  floor  debate.  Congrensionul  Ri'cord. 
June  23,  1975.  pp.  20238-20245. 

■  President  Ford  vetoed  H.R.  15323  on 
Oct.  12.  1974. 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  (Public  Law 
85-256,  71  STAT.  576.  Sept.  2.  1957)  focu.'e- 
the  liability  for  injury  and  damage  from  a 
nuclear  accident  upon  the  llcen.see  and  also 
provides  a  government  indemnification  to 
cover  liabilities  that  may  exceed  commercial 
insurance  coverage,  which  licensee.«i  have  to 
carry,  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $560  million  per 
accident.  It  appears  as  section  170  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended.  NRC 
authority  to  enter  into  Indemnification  ex- 
pires Aug.  1.  1977. 

=^  S.  1199.  Mar.  17,  1975,  H.R.  7436.  May  22. 
1975.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

•"'  Mr.  Scheuers  district  Includes  Kennedv 
Airport  in  New  York  City  through  which  plu- 
tonium has  been  shipped  by  air  tran.sport. 

'"'  Cf.  debate.  Congressional  Record.  June  20, 
1975,  pp.  19983-19984. 

-•I  Licensing  and  Intervention  are  not  the 
principal  or  sole  source  of  delay.  Design 
problems,  strikes,  materials  shortages,  de- 
fective materials  and  parts,  manpower  short- 
ages are  other  factors. 

'As  of  Mar.  13,  1975,  ERDA  reported  53 
operating  nuclear  generating  units.  63  being 
built,  13  with  site  work  authorized,  92  with 
reactors  ordered.  13  planned,  plus  two  ERDA- 
owned  units,  for  a  total  of  236  nuclear  gen- 
erating units.  Cf.,  AEC  press  release  No.  75- 
60.  Apr.  29,  1975. 

^  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  ElghUi 
Circuit  made  this  decision,  holding  that  the 
federal  government  had  exclusive  authority 
to  regtUate  the  construction  and  operatloii 
of  nuclear  power  plants,  and  this  Included 
exclusive  regulation  of  the  levels  of  radio- 
active effluents  discharged.  Cf.  Northern 
States  Power  Co.  v.  Minnesota,  320  F.  Supp. 
1972  (D.  Minn.,  1970). 

■'H.R.  3734,  by  Mr.  McCormack,  Feb.  25. 
1975,  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy. 

"•H.R.  441  by  Mr.  Fish,  Jan.  14,  1975,  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

"•  H.R.  5598.  Mar.  26.  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

«  State  of  the  Union — Address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, Jan.  15. 1975,  p.  174. 

"^'H.R.  3809.  Feb.  26,  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

'•'  The  firm  selected  was  Boasberg,  Hewes, 
Klores  and  Kass.  Cf.  Energy  Users  Report 
Apr.  24,  1975,  p.  C-4. 

*  S.  1665,  May  6,  1975.  Referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

'"  White  House  press  release  June  13.  1975. 


REPORT  ON  CANADA  LIGHT  RAIL 
STUDY  TRIP 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  pui-suant  to 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  report  on  a  trip  to  Canada 
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undertaken  by  Mr,  William  S.  Lind  of  my 
staff  and  Mr.  Paul  Weyrich  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Curtis,  to  investigate  aspects 
of  urban  and  interurban  transportation, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  would  note 
that  this  trip  was  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  involved  no  ex- 
pense to  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Report:  Canada  Developments  in  the  Fields 

OF   Light   Rail   Transit    and    Interurban 

Passenger  Rail  Service 
(By  William  S.  Lind  and  Paul  Weyrich) 

This  field  trip  was  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate two  aspects  of  Canadian  developments 
In  the  area  of  passenger  rail  transportation: 
The  u.se  of  light  rail  In  the  Toronto  Transit 
System,  and  the  development  of  the  LRC 
train  for  high  speed  Intercity  rail  service. 

The  Increasing  Interest  In  the  U.S.  in  light 
rail  suggested  an  investigation  of  the  Toronto 
Transit  System,  where  light  rail.  In  the  form 
of  streetcars,  ha.s  an  Important  role.  Light 
rail  is  the  modern,  developed  version  of  the 
streetcar.  It  relies  on  the  use  of  simple  sys- 
tems to  provide  electrified  rail  transit  at  a 
capital  cost  4  or  5  times  less  than  that  of 
rapid  transit,  and  comparable  to  the  capital 
cost  of  exclusive  busways.  Light  rail  transit 
is  today  a  common  and  growing  transit  mode 
In  mtich  of  the  world.  Toronto  today  has  over 
46  miles  of  streetcar  lines,  and  operates  389 
street  cars  on  10  routes. 

The  Toronto  Transit  System  is  known  and 
respected  world-wide  for  Its  forward  think- 
ing and  its  marketing  success.  It  was  thus 
especially  useful  to  learn  of  the  high  respect 
which  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission 
(TTC)  has  for  light  rail,  and  of  the  Impor- 
tant future  which  they  see  for  the  light  rail 
mode.  The  TTC  plans  to  continue  to  operate 
streetcars,  and  to  expand  the  streetcar  mile- 
age. They  are  also  considering  a  reserved 
right-of-way  light  rail  system  to  complement 
the  existing  streetcar,  subway,  trolley  bus 
and  dlesel  bus  systems. 

There  were  two  points  made  by  the  TTC 
which  relate  directly  to  questions  now  fac- 
ing light  rail  in  tlie  U.S.: 

1.  The  TTC  believes  that  the  advantages  of 
light  rail — the  ability  to  provide  high  quality 
electrified  rail  service  at  low  cost  using 
proven  technology — justify  viewing  it  as 
more  than  "just  another  mode"  to  be  eval- 
uated when  considering  new  transit  .systems. 
This  directly  contradicts  UMTA's  current 
policy,  which  has  sought  to  avoid  giving 
any  special  recognition  to  the  advantages  of 
light  rail.  The  TTC  emphasized  that,  from 
their  experience,  light  rail's  proven  capabUlty 
to  provide  low-cost,  high-quality  transit 
where  medium  densities  are  involved  logi- 
cally requires  that  it  be  given  consideration 
different  from  modes  which  do  not  have 
those  favorable  characteristics.  The  TTC 
spokesman  noted  in  particular  that  light 
rail,  even  in  the  less  efiicient  streetcar  modes, 
is  highly  attractive  to  potential  passengers. 
He  stated  that,  "If  you  asked  10  Torontoul- 
ans  which  of  the  transit  modes  in  our  system 
they  prefer,  8  would  say  streetcars."  By  that 
way,  TTC  has  done  an  impressive  job  of  re- 
habilitating 170  cars  which  will  be  kept  in 
service  even  after  new  vehicles  arrive.  We 
viewed  the  last  of  these  coming  off  the  as- 
sembly line  at  TTC's  Hlllcrest  shops.  Another 
10  years  will  be  added  to  the  life  of  vehicles 
which  have  already  served  well  for  more  than 
30  years.  The  cars  look  and  ride  almost  like 
new.  Buses  are  now  replaced  every  7-14 
years.  Tliis  durability  has  been  a  factor  in 
TTC's  strong  endorsement  of  this  light  rail 
concept. 

2.  A  second  point  relevant  to  the  light  rail 
situation  In  the  United  States  was  the  belief 
of  the  TTC  that,  In  the  evaluation  of  the 


potential  of  light  rail,  expanding  an  existing 
system  would  not  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  constructing  a  new  system  in  an  tirban 
area  not  previously  served  by  light  rail.  For 
the  United  States,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  applied 
for  an  UMTA  grant  to"  build  an  all-new  light 
rail  system.  Some  have  suggested  that  an 
expansion  of  an  existing  light  rail  system 
would  be  adequate  to  test  the  light  rail  poten- 
tial In  the  U.S.  The  TTC  disagreed  with  the 
view,  thus  strongly  supporting  the  concept 
of  a  project  in  a  city  presently  without  a  light 
rail  system  as  a  needed  test  of  the  applica- 
tion of  light  rail. 

Finally,  we  Inspected  the  engineering  mock- 
up  of  the  new  Canadian  light  rail  vehicle, 
being  designed  by  the  urban  transportation 
development  corporation  for  the  TTC.  as  well 
as  for  potential  use  in  other  cities.  It  was 
clear  from  the  mock-up  and  from  statistical 
data  that  the  Canadian  LRV  could  have 
potential  application  In  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  or  acquiring  light  rail  systems. 
Other  than  the  seating  arrangement,  we 
found  the  Canadian  LRV  an  attractive  unit 
which  unlike  its  American  counterpart,  Is 
not  articulated. 

In  sum,  Toronto's  experience  with  light  rail 
has  led  that  city  to  place  a  high  value  on 
light  rail,  and  to  plan  expansion  and  modern- 
ization of  their  light  rail  system.  Speaking 
from  their  expertise  as  operators  of  light  rail, 
.subway,  trolley  bus  and  dlesel  bus  systems, 
they  see  a  growing  future  for  light  rail  as  a 
lilghly  attractive  answer  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  overall  urban  transit  problem. 

In  relation  to  Intercity  rail  passenger  trans- 
portation, we  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
and  travel  on  the  LRC  train,  a  new  Canadian- 
developed,  light  weight,  high-speed  train 
designed  for  present  and  future  intercity  rail 
service.  The  emphasis  in  the  LRC  design  on 
using  conventional,  proven  systems,  such  as 
dlesel-eleclric  propulsion,  showed  Impressive 
understanding  of  the  potential  operator's 
requirements  and  of  the  need  for  suitable 
economics  In  operations.  The  overall  design 
of  the  LRC  gave  promise  of  service  charac- 
teristics which  could  be  attractive  both  to 
the  operator  and  the  passenger.  Such  further 
refinements  of  the  prototype  as  would  be  de- 
sirable In  revenue  service,  particularly  those 
relating  to  ride  quality  characteristics,  would 
apparently  be  possible  within  the  overall  con- 
figuration of  the  present  design.  With  such 
refinements,  the  LRC  cculd  prove  a  suitable 
candidate  for  intercity  service  in  the  United 
States,  and  authorities  interested  In  estab- 
lishing or  upgrading  such  services  would  be 
well  advised  to  give  the  LRC  active  consider- 
ation. 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  AGE  AND 
OPPORTUNITY  CENTER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  27,  the  CBS  news  progiam  60  Min- 
utes presentee',  a  15-minute  report  on  the 
most  innovative  program  for  the  care  of 
the  elderly  in  the  Nation,  the  Minneap- 
olis Age  and  Opportunity  Center.  This 
private  program,  known  as  MAO.  pro- 
vides the  elderly  in  Minneapolis  with  an 
entire  range  of  needed  services,  includ- 
ing the  most  essential  asjiect  of  human 
relations,  dignity, 

MAO  offers  the  senior  citizens  of  Min- 
neapolis services  such  as  free  health  care 
for  those  over  65  with  incomes  under 
$5,500  a  year,  housekeeping,  legal  advice, 
and  of  course.  Meals  on  Wheels.  This  last 
program  provides  a  daily  hot  nutritious 
meal  at  cost  in  an  effort  to  combat  mal- 
nutrition, which  some  medical  authori- 
ties estimate  to  be  responsible  for  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  health  problems  of  the 
older  person. 


The  program  is  directed  by  Ms.  Daphne 
H.  Krause,  a  nationally  known  figure  on 
aging  and  was  begun  in  1968  after  Ms. 
Krause  came  to  realize  through  conver- 
sations with  older  friends  how  much 
such  a  program  was  needed.  This  unique 
program,  with  the  goal  of  allowing  the 
elderly  to  stay  in  their  own  homes  as 
long  as  possible,  has  become  a  model  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

Ms.  Krause  has  come  to  Washington 
on  several  occasions  to  discuss  estab- 
lishing a  similar  program  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  well  as  to  appear  before 
several  congressional  committees.  In 
July,  slie  testified  before  Representative 
Claude  Pepper's  Subcommittee  on  Long 
Term  Care  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Aging. 

I  first  learned  of  the  MAO  program 
when  Ms.  Krause  described  it  at  the  first 
national  convention  of  Meals  on  Wheels, 
held  in  Washington  last  September. 
Dming  the  convention  the  staff  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  which  I  chair,  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Ms.  Krause.  Ap- 
propriately, the  second  national  conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Minneapolis  on  Sep- 
tember 15-17,  and  the  delegates  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  observe  tliis  special 
program  first  hand.  I  am  sure  they  will 
leave  Minneapolis  with  fresh  ideas  not 
only  for  expanding  the  Meals  on  Wheels 
program,  but  for  improving  the  overall 
care  of  the  aged  in  their  communities. 

Because  of  the  national  interest  in  this 
unique  program — I  am  told  that  Ms. 
Krause  s  office  has  been  innundated  with 
requests  for  information — I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  transcript  of  the  60 
Minutes  report  on  MAO  as  well  as  a 
detailed  leport  on  MAO's  services  that 
Ms.  Krause  prepared  for  the  first  na- 
tional convention  of  Meals  on  Wheels. 
It  will  provide  a  quick  and  thorough  ref- 
erence source  for  congressional  and  com- 
mittee staffs  interested  in  finding  a  con- 
structive approach  to  working  with  the 
problems  of  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  these  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  examined  in  greater  detail 
and  with  the  hope  that  they  will  help  us 
all  to  learn  how  to  respond  better  to  old 
age  the  most  democratic  of  all  human 
experiences. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Old  Folks  at  Home 

MoRLEY  SAFER.  Perhaps  It's  this  country's 
adulation  of  youth  that  makes  this  country 
forget  what  happens  to  young  people — they 
grow  up  Into  old  people.  At  u  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand a  day,  we  join  the  22-milllon  people 
already  past  the  age  of  65.  Old  age,  the  un- 
pardonable sin. 

We're  so  frightened  of  It  we  use  all  kinds 
of  romantic  euphemisms  to  describe  It:  the 
golden  years,  senior  citizens.  But  It  Is  a  time 
of  poverty,  of  Illness,  of  lo.ss  of  status — often 
a  time  to  be  shut  away  like  a  mad  person  or 
criminal. 

By  the  year  2,000  old  people  will  make  up 
25';,  of  our  society.  Even  Congres.smen  are 
not  Immune  to  It.  'They  set  up  a  House  com- 
mittee to  hear  testimony  on  the  subject. 
One  of  the  things  they  heard  about  this 
month  Is  one  of  the  few  bits  of  good  news 
lately  about   old  people.   It's  a  program   in 
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Minneapolis  that's  unique:  It  asks  ol  i  people 
what  they  want.  It  talks  to  them —  vhich  ts 
Just  what  we  did  when  v.e  wentj  out  to 
Almneapolis. 

John  Unttn.  I  don't  want  to  get 
older  than  I  have  to,  or  ejiy  soone: ' 
have   to.  In  other  words,  as  far  as 
rorking  chair   is   concerned,   that 
for  me. 

S^rER.   John    Unten   Is   79   years 
wlia.  Dagny.  Is  68.  Six  years  ago  she 
B  stroke.  For  more  than  four  years 
care  of  her  at  home,  but  last 
ravages  of  her  lUneas  and  hla  ow 
health  made  that  impossible.  And  so 
to  puc  her  into  a  nursing  home. 
Uuten.  a  nursing  home  is  clearly 
place.  John  visits  her  every  day. 
her. 

f  Dagny  crying.] 

John.  Oh  now,  don't  cry  now.  sw 
Please  don't  cry,  dear  girl. 

Safek.  The  Untens  were  middle 
spent  most  of  his  working  life  as  a 
turer'9  representative  in  MinueapolU  , 
her  stroke,  they  were  both  very 
dancing  a  coupl«  of  times  a  week. 
well. 

John.  There  you  are,  darling  gh-1. 

Dacnt.  You  have  a  good  dance  last 

JoHW.  Dances?  No.  DcMldv  didn't 
Ing. 

SATut.  John  had  put  away  a  nest 
would  see  them  through  their  lives 
having  to  lean  on  their  ctuldren  or 

JouM.  I  didn't  give  any  thought 
tfalug  like  this  was  going  to  happen, 
don't  think  of  those  things.  Every 
made  It  a  point  to  go  up  to  one  of  h^ 
to    observe    our    wedding    annlversa 
them.   About   three   hours   after  we 
there,  we  were  sitting  around  dxlnkiig 
tails  while  her  sister  wa,s  making  dinper 
this  stroke  hit  her  just  out  of  a  c 
knocked  her  out   of   the  chair   she 
I  Crying  1 

Safls.  What  did  that  do  to — do  to  you 
financially,  with  both  of  you  ill? 

JoKN.  Well,  naturally.  It  di-alned 
reserves — the  costs  of  doctor  bills,  drv 
and  boepital.  My  drug  store  bill  ale  tie 
to  run  between  ninety  and  a  hund  red 
ten  dollars  a  month,  and   that  did|i 
the  pocket  book  any,  as  you  may 
It  kept  on  going  like  that  imtU- 
thne  there  I  had  a  little  better  than 
on  hand  In  the  bank  there.  That's  4ii 

They  sold  me  on  the  Idea  of  puttii 
a  nursing  home  where  she  would  g* 
care  than  I  wae  able  to  provide  for  h  rr 
was  a  tough  decision  for  me  to  m  ike 
the  simple  reason  that  Mrs.  Unten  wa  i 
to  keep   her   at   home   here.   She   sa  Id, 
rather  have  you  take  care  of  me  th  i 
body." 

A  muring  home  Is  the  la.st  thing 
to  think  about.  I  don't  want  any 

Daphne      Krause       [Executive 
MAO|.  Most  seniors  see  going  into 
Ing  home  as  admitting  their  death, 
any  of  us  that's  a  difficult  thing. 

Safes.  Daphne  Krause  Is  Executiv 
tor  of  MAO — the  Minneapolis  Age 
portuulty  Center — the  purpose  of 
quite  simple:  to  keep  as  many  old 
out  of  nursing  homes  as  want  to  be 
to  keep  them  In  the  best  home  of 
own  home. 

There  are  one  million  people  in  thfe  23,000 
nursing  homes  in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
as  many  as  half  of  them  don't  belou ;  there. 
Xo  medical  reason  to  b©  there.  Wit!  Just  a 
little  help  from  some  friends,  the'  could 
remain  at  home,  and  that's  what  M,  lO  pro- 
vides. John  Unten  can,  within  limi  :s,  take 
care  of  himself.  MAO  sends  over  t  young 
man  to  mow  his  la'.m  and  do  the  hea  ry  work 
aroimd  the  house:  and  once  a  week  4  house- 
keeper comes  by  to  tidy  up. 
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John.  Well,  It's — Well,  I  do  what  I  love  to 
do  In  my  own  way — my  own  way. 

HopsEKEEPEH.  The  cooklng?  (Laughing.) 

John.  Cooking,  of  course.   [Laughing.] 

Housekeeper.  Yeah. 

Saffr.  They  provide  more  than  mere  serv- 
ice— a  bit  of  company,  someone  to  see  how 
they're  doing.  And  there  are  regular  visits 
from  yo<ing  counsellors,  all  very  low-level  and 
small-scale. 

YopNc  Man.  You  want  that  In  the  morning 
also,  then? 

Safer.  More  of  a  private  friend  than  a  pub- 
lic servant.  Every  old  person  has  his  own 
counsellor,  and  the  counsellor  tries  to  make 
the  program  fit  the  needs  of  an  individual, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

Krause.  The  first  thing  our  people  do  Is 
look  at  what  the  senior  can  do  themselves, 
and  you  never,  never  take  that  away.  If  the 
senior  can  dust  'int  they  cant  scrub  the 
floors  or  do  the  laundry  or  washing,  what- 
ever, then  that's  what  we  do. 

Safer.  A  lot  of  the  ♦hlugs  MAO  provides 
can  he  found  here  and  there  in  other  com- 
munities— various  charities  and  agencies  do- 
ing good  works.  But  MAO  is  th>  only  agency 
that  does  everything. 

Young  Woman.  Okay,  now  she  might  need 
9  bath:  some  personal  care  on  that  one. 

Young  Ma.v.  Hello.  Alice?  Tliis  is  Harold 
at  W.'VO.  How — How  are  you  this  morning? 

Sa»t:b.  MAO  employs  73  full-time  people. 
They're  trained  not  so  much  bo  advise,  but 
to  listen  to  their  clients;  and  everyone  does 
double-dvity.  Drivers  and  housekeepers  are 
trained  to  observe,  and  they  report  back  if 
pomf  thing  Is  amiss.  MAO  will  provide  house- 
keepers and  handimen,  and  24-hour-a-day 
ti-ansportation  for  medical  services,  plus  peo- 
ple to  bathe  and  shave,  and  make  life  a 
little  more  comfortable. 

Young  Woman.  No,  bring  up  her  dinner. 
and  then  you  make  her  liuich. 

YouNc  WoMAX  2.  She  didn't  think  she'd 
like  a  cliorewoman,  but  she  just  loved  you. 

Safer.  The  point  of  the  exercLse  is  to  pro- 
Tide  only  what's  needed.  The  average  cost  is 
abMii  six  dollars  a  day  per  pei-son.  It  can 
be  as  high  as  S15  a  day  If  someone  is  getting 
full  service.  The  cost  of  nursing  home  care 
can  be  as  high  as  $43  a  day  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  If  a  person  can  pay  some- 
thing for  the  .services,  MAO  will  accept;  if 
they  can't,  then  services  are  provided  free. 

MAO  gets  ltd  money  in  bits  and  pieces:  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  from  HUD; 
about  a  hundred  thousand  from  HEW;  two 
hundred-odd  thousand  from  the  county  wel- 
fare office.  The  funding  Is  as  haphazard  a> 
MAO  Is  compreheiisive. 

If  some  other  community  v>-anted  to — 
wanted  to  set  up  a  verlslon  of  what  you're 
doing  here,  what  are  the  hurdles  they  would 
have  to  overcome?  What  would  they  have  to 
go  through  to  make  it  work? 

Krause.  Well,  the  biggest  hurdle  Is  that 
there — comprehensive  funding  does  not  exi'^t 
and  to  go  through  any  kind  of  Federal  fund- 
ing is  a  traumatic  procedure. 

Safer.  When  you  go  down  to  Washington 
to  make  your  pitch  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  tr>-  to  get  some  money,  who  do  you 
have  to  see? 

Kbause.  You  see,  riglit  there  Is  the  point. 
You  don't  know  that.  It  is  extremely  hard  to 
get  that  information,  and  you're  going  to 
have  to  dig  through  every  bureaucracy. 
There's  an  attitude  of  "You  find  us,  and  if 
you  guess  what  we  know,  maybe  we'll  fund 
you."  And  at  the  same  time,  you're  going  to 
be  asked  over  and  over  again,  "Why  do  you 
have  to  do  everything?"  You  know.  "Why 
is  there  a  neceseity  to  provide  all  these 
services?  WTiy  can't  you  Just  do  two  or 
three?"  Well,  it's  obvious  why  you  can't — 
because  you're  dealing  with  a  very  sick 
population,  and  you  need  to  draw  those 
services  together  for  them. 
Safer.  One  of  the  hazards  of  old  age  to 


malnutrition.  People  will  scrimp  on  food, 
regard  it  as  an  expensive  luxury;  or  they're 
too  weak  to  prepare  food;  or  sometimes  they 
even  forget  to  eat.  So,  MAO  has  arranged  with 
a  local  hospital  to  provide  two  good  meals  a 
day.  meals  that  are  delivered  to  people  who 
might  have  otherwise  not  eaten,  or  simply 
opened  a  can  of  something.  They  can  pay, 
the  cost  is  one  dollar  a  day.  And  even  hos- 
pital food  can  be  appetising  ii  you  eat  it  in 
your  own  home. 

Oiu  Woman.  It'.s  kind  of  nice  to  ha- e  a 
bright,  shiny  face  come  in  when  they  bring 
you  a  dinner.  Well,  it— that's  a  big  lift  to 
old  people.  -And  I'm  very  happy  to  live  here. 
I  hope  I  can  live  here  till  I  die. 

Krause.  The  vast  majority  of  people,  their 
whole  identity  as  a  human  being,  is  where 
they've  lived  and  what  makes  up  their  home. 
Their  home  is  their  way  of  life.  It's  their 
neighbors,  their  church,  the  grocery  store. 
It's  everythUig  that  makes  them  an  Individ- 
ual. Yon  stay  in  your  own  home,  there  are 
all  kinds  of  compromises  you  can  make  to 
help  yourself.  You — Your  surroundings  are 
iamlliar.  You  ccn  make  your  surrotmdiiigs 
help  v^u. 

-Ann  STENEvift.  Arne.  I  got  the  tea  ready. 

Safer.  Ann  and  Arne  Stenevik  are  pre- 
cisely Che  kind  of  people  that  MAO  is  meant 
for.  Thev're  both  in  their  eighties.  Tliey  can 
see  to  their  immediate  needs,  but  need  some- 
one for  the  heavy  household  chores,  and  that's 
what  MAO  provides.  The  house  is  their  pride. 

Krause.  Seniors  come  from  a  background 
where  you  paid  what  you  owed,  and  they 
no  longer  have  earning  pwwer  to  pay  what 
they  owe.  And  if  your  income  is  a  couple 
of  hundred  a  mouth — and  that's  an  aver- 
age— and  your  rent  Is  somewhere  like  eighty 
or  ninety  dollars,  by  the  time  you've  paid 
for  food,  what's  left?  What  do  you  have  to 
pay  a  doctor  with? 

Safer.  MAO  would  be  nothing  without  Ihi" 
partner-shlp  of  the  Abbott  Northwestern 
Hospital  In  Minneapolis,  an  800-bed  medical 
center,  for  the  real  curse  of  old  age  is  ill 
health.  Even  with  Medicare,  the  fine  print 
can  wipe  out  a  couple,  for  the  patient  must 
pay  the  first  $60  of  a  doctor's  bill,  8B2  of 
a  hospital  bill  and  20':  of  the  entire  bill. 
In  cases  of  catastrophic  illness,  that  can  run 
Into  thotisands.  And  the  bitter  econo.mic 
cycle  shows  that  people  are  paying  more  out- 
of-pocket  today  in  medtoal  expenses  than 
thev  were  the  year  before  Medicare  was  en- 
acted. 

Doctor.  How  do  you  feel  today? 

John  Unten.  Well,  I  got  tliis  ?orene«s 
back  here  .  .  . 

Doctor.  Uh-huh.  uh-huh. 

Safer.  So,  two  years  ago.  M.AO  and  the 
hospital  opened  this  clinic,  which  is  free — 
repeat — free  for  any  couple  whose  income  is 
less  than  $5500  a  year.  Patients  are  taken  nt 
their  word  on  that.  There  is  no  investigation. 

Nurse.  Here  you  go,  Mr.  Unten.  Take  one 
of  these  tablets  two  times  a  day  .  .  . 

Safer.  Doctors  and  hospital  waive  il:e  de- 
ductible, accepting  as  full  payment  only 
what  Medicare  provides.  Dr.  Roger  Farber 
was  one  of  the  doctors  who  helped  organize 
the  free  clinic.  The  hospital,  which  is  a  vol- 
untary, non-profit  ho.spltal.  wa.s  able  to  do 
it  because,  like  most  such  hospitals  In  the 
country.  It  had  empty  beds.  It  was  only 
functioning  to  85',  of  capacity.  When  the 
woid  was  out  that  medical  care  was  free, 
the  result  was  not  a  horde  of  people  want- 
ing treatment  for  phantom  aches  and  pains, 
but  a  legion  of  people  seriously  diseased 
and  frightened  by  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Dr.  Farber.  With  problems  of  impending 
strokes,  with  problems  of  discs.  Parkinson's 
Disease,  of  severe  untreated  hj-pertenslon, 
of  diabetes — every  degenerative  disease 
known  to  man — not  being  treated.  They 
were  trying  to  protect  their  nest  eggs.  They 
would  rather  die  at  home  than  eliminate 
the  rest  of  their  nest  egg.  In  many  cases, 
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and  then  leave  a  spou.se  totally  indigent. 
And  so.  they  would  just  simply  totally  avoid 
care,  and  die  quietly  In  their  apartments. 

Safer.  'What  I  really  want  to  ask  you  is — 
Doctoi-s  In  this  country,  and  hospitals,  do 
not  have  a  reputation  for  this  sort  of  charit- 
able spirit  that  you  describe. 

Dr.  Farber.  What  we  need,  really,  Is  not 
for  the  doctors  of  this  country  to  suddenly, 
all  of  them,  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  give 
charity  to  the  untreated  people  who  can't  af- 
ford it  because  of  Medicare.  What  we  need 
is  the  Federal  Government  to  give  total 
coverage  for  these — these  patients. 

Safer.  Isn't  what  you're  really  doing  an 
attempt,  by  doctors  like  yourself,  to  pre- 
vent a  real  working  national  health  system  in 
this  country  by  saying  to  the  country,  "Look 
how  good  !t  works  when  it's  done  volun- 
tarily!"? 

Dr.  Farber.  Well.  I  think  that  the — the 
crux  of  the  issue  Is  that  a  good,  solid  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  may  well 
turn  out  looking  like  Medicare,  which  then 
is  a  national  disaster.  And  I  think  that's 
what — is  the  basic  message  from  what  we're 
trying  to  get  across  with  our  program — that 
If,  indeed,  the  Government  wants  to  go  to 
national  health  care.  It's  got  to  be  set  up 
properly,  and  it  mustn't  be  adnilnlstei-ed  by 
people  who  aren't  in  the  business  of  taking 
care  of  people. 

Safer.  We  learned  a  number  of  things  In 
preparing  this  report  on  old  people,  and  one 
is  that  the  poor  old  and  the  rich  old  are 
seen  to  by  this  society;  it's  the  middle  class 
old  to  whom  old  age  Is  a  double  punish- 
ment. And  we  learned  that  nttrsing  homes 
are  Important  for  that  part  of  the  aged  pop- 
ulation that  cannot  take  care  of  Itself.  But 
we  also  learned  that  there  are  a  good  num- 
ber among  us  who  want  to  be  the  masters  of 
themselves  tintU  they  die.  Like  John  Unten, 
they  prefer  death  to  dependency. 

John.  They — Even  Fome  of  my  neighbors 
around  here,  they  feel,  "Well,  I've  worked 
long  enough.  I'm  65  years  of  age,  and  I'm 
going  to  quit."  I  can't  see  that  myself,  be- 
cause the  only  thliig  I  can  see  about  that. 
Father  Time  is  creeping  up  on  you  too  darn 
fast.  I  want  to  live  as  long  as  I  can,  and  I 
want  to  keep  on  going  es  long  as  I  can. 
And  then,  when  the  time  comes  when  I 
have  to  be  dependent  ou  anyone  else,  I'm 
ready  to  go. 

Minneapolis  Age  and  OproETL-Niry  Center 
Inc. 

SiJtVICES  provided 

Homemal.er  Services. — Provides  general 
housel;eeplng  services,  which  may  include 
changing  the  bed,  washing  dishes,  floors, 
bathrooms,  laundry,  ironing,  preparation  of 
meals,  etc.  In  addition,  the  homemaker  pro- 
vides personal  care,  such  as  bathing,  wash- 
ing hair,  etc. 

Home  Maintenance  or  Chore  Ser vice. ~-In- 
cludes  home  repair,  such  as  repair  of  furni- 
ture, small  appliances,  window  and  wall 
washing,  removal  of  rubbish  and  heavy 
household  tasks  which  are  too  strenuous 
for  the  older  person  to  do  himself. 

Facilitation  of  Health  Serviccii. — Meets 
health  needs  including  assistance  In  secur- 
ing necessary  diagnostic,  preventative,  re- 
medial, ameliorative,  and  other  health  serv- 
ices Including  prothetlc,  orthoptic,  and  as- 
sistive aids  available  under  Medicare,  Medi- 
caid, or  other  agency  health  service  pro- 
grams, and  from  other  agencies  or  providers 
of  liealtli  services. 

Assistance  in  making  arrAngement  in 
transportation  to  and  from  health  resources, 
maintaining  necessary  UasJon  with  the  fam- 
ily, physician,  nurse,  InsUtutlon,  or  other 
provider  of  health  services  to  assure  the 
provisions  of  social  service  necessary  to  carry 
out  medical  recommendations  with  the 
client,  and  family  when  available. 

Traiv-portation    Senlce.i.— Brings    services 


to  the  people  and  people  to  the  services. 
Tran^iortation  Is  used  to  secure  necessary 
diagnostic,  preventative,  remedial  and  ame- 
liorative, and  other  health  services,  for  emer- 
gency to  obtaUi  food  stamps,  groceries, 
housing,  welfare,  release,  legal  services,  etc. 
Counseling  Services. — Counselors  evaluate 
and  assess  each  Individual  for  services,  and 
either  provide  such  service  or  Uiitlate  referral 
to  the  appropriate  M.A.O.  component  cr  com- 
munity agency.  Counselors  follow  up  each 
inter  and  intra  agency  referal  to  hisure  that 
appropriate  and  effective  services  are  pro- 
vided or  the  individual's  needs  are  sati<>fied. 
Counseling  employs  effective  case  finding 
te.-liuiques  to  insure  avaUability  of  services 
to  needy  individuals  ci  the  cUent  copula- 
tion providing  whatever  counselhig  services 
die  necessary,  such  as  personal,  financial, 
and  drug  abuse  counseling  In  coordination 
with  the  special  help  services  counselor, 
counselors  al3o  provide  help  in  obLuining 
liousing,  food  stamps,  FSI,  M.A..  etc. 

Legal  Scrvicen. — The  attorney  handles  all 
cases  excepting  criminal  case.s  or  those  gen- 
erating a  fee  appropriate  referrals  are  made. 
Examples:  landlord-tenant;  estate  plamxlng; 
taxation;  surrogate  proceedings;  divorce; 
assistance  with  governmental  agency  such 
as  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

Alcoholic  and  Drug  Counseling — Emotional 
and  Psychiatric  Services. — Available  thro.igh 
the  special  health  services  coordinator  in 
conjunction  with  the  mental  health  center 
of  Abbott-Northwestern  Hospital  Out- 
patient Department  and  In-Patlent  Depart- 
ment If  necessary. 

Enploywent  Services.-  Senior  citizens 
needing  employment  who  are  desociallzed 
handicapped  or  have  special  employment 
problems  are  provided  with  specialized  pro- 
fessional employment  services  to  deal  with 
the  obstacles  confronted  by  this  popula- 
tion when  interacting  with  the  labor  and 
Job  market.  This  may  Include  the  develop- 
ment of  jobs,  job  referall,  counsellufj,  and 
followup  services  after  Job  placement.  Other 
M.A.O.  services  may  be  needed  to  help  these 
clients. 

Information  and  Referral  and  Escort  Serv- 
ices.— Information  and  Referral 's  primary 
f  imctlon  Is  to  respond  to  the  request  of  those 
people  needing  help  with  the  necessary  In- 
formation, counseling  and  assistance  to  ob- 
tain It,  including  escort  .service  where  neces- 
sary and  transportation  If  needed  to  get  to 
this  service.  Appropriate  services  are  made 
and  followup  provided. 

Staff  maintains  accurate  and  up  to  date 
mformatlon  concerning  all  M.A.O.  services 
and  other  community  services  and  resources. 

Volunteer  Services. — Provided  m  the  num- 
ber of  activities,  such  as  transportation,  com- 
paiUonshlp,  grocery  shopping,  escort,  reas- 
surance phone  service,  education  on  senior 
citizen  problems  as  expressed  by  senior  citi- 
zens, and  resources  for  senior  citLjons  in  the 
community. 

Volmiteers  provide  certification  for  the 
"Meals  in  the  Community"  program,  etc. 

Advocacy. — The  M.A.O." staff  take  advocacy 
action  on  behalf  of  their  clients  a?  needed. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  acting  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  community,  and  or  Infor- 
mation received  from  the  groups  they  repre- 
sent, direct  and  assist  the  execuUve  director 
to  take  advocacy  action  on  a  broader  basis. 
Common  concern  of  senior  citizens  are  thus 
considered  In  an  active  and  organized  way  by 
the  people  most  effective,  and  nece6.?ary  ac- 
tion Is  taken. 

Abbott-Aort/)u>esfem-V..4.0.  Senior  Citi- 
•.ens  Clinic. — A  clinic  Is  maintained  with  full 
lime  doctors,  nurses,  medical  technicians,  7 
days  a  week,  8:30  AM  to  9:30  PM,  providing 
a  preventive  medical  services  diagnostic  and 
treatment  service,  emergency  health  serv- 
ice, etc. 

.All  the  deductables  and  cost  above  Medi- 
care are  absorbed  for  patients  who  qualify. 
A  couple,  whose  Income  Is  below  $5,000  and  a 


single  perikju  below  $4,500.  This  includes  in- 
patient and  out-patient  hospital  care  and  the 
services  of  the  physicians  employed  by  the 
Abbott-Northwestern-MJi.O.  Clinic. 

Dietitian. — A  qualified  dietitiau  provides 
full  consultive  and  educational  servieeti  free 
tD  M.A.O.  clients. 

M.A.O.  bloodbank.—  Vrte  blood  is  availdole 
to  seniors  who  have  none  to  replace  the  blmid 
and  cannot  afl'ord  to  pay  tiie  eoet. 

24-Hovr  Emergency  Sercicf?.— Emergency 
service,  such  as  counseling,  transportation, 
and  focd  are  available  on  a  24-bour  basis.  7 
days  a  week  oy  caiilng  Abbott  Hoepiial  aXti.-r 
normal  working  hours  and  requestins:  a 
M.A.O.  staff. 

Focd  Cto.sv/.  -M.A.O.  has  a  food  clotrt  :  . 
provide  emerj^ency  or  suppleme.itary  food. 

Heasxurance  or  tele-Care  Phone  Serru-r. — 
tor  thotie  who  live  alone  and  require  a  rea*- 
surai'ce  phone  call  once  every  24  hours, 
every  day  of  the  year,  including  Sunday  and 
holidays.  A  client  registering  for  the  tele-care 
program  calls  tiie  tele-care  phone  number  at 
the  Northwestern  Division  every  morning  to 
let  them  know  he  or  she  !s  ail  right.  If  a 
client  laile  to  call,  a  volunteer  will  call  her 
or  him.  If  tliLs  produces  no  results,  a  neigh- 
bor will  be  called  (whose  name  has  already 
been  given  by  the  cUent  to  the  service  i. 
Finally,  if  there  is  no  reasonable  explanation 
for  the  client  failure  to  answer  the  phone, 
a  counselor  from  M.A.O.  will  go  Immediately 
to  the  home  to  see  If  the  client  is  all  right, 
and  provide  any  necessary  service. 

Meals  in  the  Community. — ^M.A.O.  wrote 
the  program  and  Ln  cooperation  with  the 
Minnesota  Restaurant  Association  developed 
it  whereby  seniors  are  certified  to  buy  low 
cost  nutritional  meals  at  cooperating  res- 
taurants durmg  off  peak  hours,  using  iden- 
tification cards  provided  by  M.A.O.  at  no 
cost.  Currently  23,000  seniors  are  certified  to 
purchase  these  meals  at  162  re.«;taurani.s  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

St.  Mary  Friends-^f.A.O.  Crisis  Funds. — 
Emergencies  and  circtimstances  frequently 
arise  that  traditional  sources  of  help  don't 
cover  or  that  needs  to  be  handled  in  a  fle.x- 
ible  and  immediate  way.  To  deal  with  these 
situations,  a  unique  pnrtnersliip  was  set  up. 
MA.O.  and  St.  Mary's  Fiiend,"  whereby  St. 
Miiry's  Friend  provide.^  crisis  funds  making 
it  possible  for  M.A.O.  to  move  quickly,  bring- 
ing Immediate  help  where  It  Is  needed  with 
the  flexibility  to  cover  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  senior  citizen,  i.e.,  emer- 
gency food,  clothing,  cloEtomy,  glasses,  dental 
care,  etc. 

Operation  Grandparents. — ^Meant  to  dis- 
soUe  senior  leelings  of  IsolaUon  la  lack  of 
personal  work.  Also  provides  many  suppor- 
tive and  friendly  visitor  services,  such  as 
r?adlng  and  writing  letters,  grocery  Ebopplng, 
help  with  meals,  transportation,  entertain- 
ment, family  outings,  etc.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  two-fold  lu  that  the  seniors 
are  giving  services,  companionsliip  and  the 
knowle(ige  that  bomeoae  cares.  Volunteers 
rect-ive  a  sense  of  jKTeonal  fulfillment  thai 
comes  from  literally  helping  others. 

Operation  Grandparents  Is  coordinated 
through  M.A.O.  in  cooperation  with  Stuart  A. 
Lindman  of  Metromedia  Television  Station 
WTCN  Chaime*  11.  M.A.O.  provides  the  ad- 
ministrative help  for  the  program,  much  of 
It  on  volunteer  time  and  stand  ready  to 
offer  Its  expertise  ns  a  backup  .should  prob- 
lesns  an  e.  -Attain,  no  federal  fund.s  are  In- 
volved and  yet  services  to  Keniors  are  being 
multiplied. 

Police  Referral  Program. — The  Minneapolis 
Police  Department  referral  program  provides 
for  direct  contact  betvieen  patrolman  and  the 
staff  and  services  of  M.AX>.  The  senior  citi- 
zens are  offered  In  crisis  situation  that  come 
to  the  attention  of  a  police  department  who 
then  refer  and  coordinate  with  UJi.O.  to 
help  the  senior  witii  viiiatever  the  slttia^  ion 
calls  for 
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Decentralized  Mini-Clinics — At 
hood  points.  M.A.O.  provides  a 
Abbott-Norttowestem     Hospital 
iiiir.Te,  giving  direct  services  into 
mnaity   such    as:    baalc   health 
blood  pressure,  diabetes  t«6t.  healc^ 
iiiv;.  fl  ^anclal  assistance,  food  sta 
inp.  etc.  and  coordination  with  ot 
."ervlees  as  needed  or  referrail  to 
nmuity  resources  and  foUowup  t 
tne  services  are  given. 

PTOvisiom  of  Services. — In  ud;erminlng 
■.vhich  services  are  needed  on  au  individual 
basis,  the  counselor  does  ti»e  folic  «ing:  (1) 
to  make  a  complete  assessment  of  ;he  social, 
economic  and  health  status  of  i  he  client, 
drawing  on  other  professional  an  i  medical 
opinions  as  necessary;  (2i  evalu  ites  what 
the  senior  citizen  is  still  able  to  d  i  for  him- 
self and  encourages  him  to  maint^f  n  this  ef- 
fort: (3)  what  help,  if  any.  relati  e,  friends 
or  neighbors  can  provide;  (4)  after  evaluat- 
ing the  above,  draws  In  the  neces  sary  serv- 
ice.s  needed  to  maintain  the  senlorldtizen  in 
his  home. 

Mrs.  Krause  further  reportwl  th 
1974  the  subcommittees  on  apiug 
for  the  aged  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
.•\!.'h>g  held  In  Joint  hearing  in 
on  the  M.A.O.  program,  at  whicli 
.sented  a  number  of  cost  effectiv 
on  the  M.A.O.  services  as  an 
inbtitutionalization.  She  then 
of  the  examples  and  concluded  her 
tion  by  stating  that  If  MA.O.  kept 
citizens  out  of  an  institution  by 
the  necessary  services,  the  entire 
M.A.O.  could  be  paid  out  of  the 
Title  XIX  and  M-A.O.  would  "thr 
other  28,000  senior  citizens  they 
tor  free. 
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WILLIAM  E.  casselm.a:  ;  II 


Septe:  nber 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presiden 
the  August  recess.  President 
cepted  with  "real  reyret"  the  r 
of  William  E.  Casselman  II 
the  President,   effective 
1975. 

Bill  Casselman  has  devotei 
decade  of  his  life  to  public  sen 
series  of  legal  assignments  of 
responsibility.  During  the  first  y 
Ford  administration,  he  served 
tinction  at  the  pinnacle  of  lec:a 
sibility  in  Washington. 

As  a  fellow  lawyer,  I  take  th 
tunity  to  salute  the 
this  distinguished  young  man 
him  my  best  wishes  for 
cess  in  his  return  to  private 
ask   unanimous   consent   that 
change  of  letters  between  the 
and  Mr.  Casselman  upon  his 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  RtcoRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th( 
as  follows : 
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Dear  Bill:   In   accepting  wiUi   i 
your  decision  to  leave  govern  men 
September  19,  1975,  fully  uuderstai^aing 
reasons,  I  cannot  let  this  anniv 
without  expressing  my  deep  gratiti^e 
for    your   loyalty   and    dedicated 
Counsel  both  as  Vice  President  and 

We  have  been  through  some  to^gh 
together.  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
'.tdvice,  assistance  and  un&tintiug 
almost  two  eventful  years.  You  can 
of  your  fine  contributions  not  o: 
administration  but  throughout  yi 
in  government  extending  back  to 
a.ssoclatton  in  the  House  of  Repre<  e 

.\s  a  fellow  lawyer  who  reveres 
the  bulwark  of  all  our  liberties,  I 
i;r<>.it  success  In  the  practice  of 
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sion.  More  per.<!onally.  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  kind  and  generous  observations  about 
the  first  year  of  my  conduct  of  the  Presiden- 
tial ofllce  and  extend,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford 
and  my.self,  warm  good  wishes  to  Caroline 
and  von. 

Sincerely. 

Jerry  Ford. 
[The  Honorable  William  E.  Casselman  II, 
The   White  Hou.=e,  Washington,  D.C.  20500) 

Dkar  Mr.  Prfstoent:  Since  December  10, 
1973.  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  you 
both  as  Legal  Counsel  to  the  Vice  President 
and  as  Counsel  to  the  President.  There  Is  no 
greater  responsibility  or  higher  honor  that 
can  be  uHorded  a  lawyer  in  government,  and 
I  am  Immensely  grateful  for  the  opportuni- 
ties for  public  service  which  you  have  given 
me.  However,  as  we  discussed  recently,  obli- 
gations to  my  family  make  it  necessary  that 
I  stibmit  my  resignation,  effective  September 
19.  1975. 

Ill  parting,  may  I  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  yott  on  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  year  of  your  Administration. 
This  hLstorlc  period,  which  began  inider  such 
sad  and  dlfflcult  circxtmstancei;.  is  closing 
with  a  renewed  sen.se  of  hope  and  confidence 
by  the  American  people  in  their  institutions 
of  law  and  government.  Your  leadership, 
backed  by  courage,  understanding,  and  Integ- 
rity, has  set  the  Nation  on  a  recovery  course 
of  tranquility  and  prosperity  at  home  and 
sound    relations   abroad. 

I  am  proud  to  have  shared  in  a  small  way 
in  the  accomplishments  of  your  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  sincerely  regret  the  necessity 
of  leaving.  Nevertheless,  with  the  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  conducted 
inider  my  direction.  In  Its  final  stages,  and 
with  .several  other  projects  hearing  their 
conclusion,  the  time  seems  especially  appro- 
priate for  my  return  to  private  life.  After  ten 
and  one-half  years  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, I  Intend  to  enter  the  private  practice 
of  law — a  decision  which  I  have  often  post- 
poned and  can  no  longer  delay. 

I  want  to  thank  yon  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses, professional  and  personal,  which  yon 
have  shown  to  me  and  my  family  over  the 
years.  Beginning  with  your  election  as  Minor- 
ity Leader,  I  have  always  treasured  our  associ- 
ation and  will  sorely  miss  it.  Of  course,  in  my 
private  capacity,  I  remain  ready  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  you  deem  appropriate. 

With   deepest   appreciation   and   warmci^t 
personal  regards  to  you  and  yovir  family. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Casselman  U. 

Counsel  to  the  President. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN  CULTURE  IN 
VERMONT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Frencii-Canadian  population  of  Vermont 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  advancement  of 
our  State  from  the  time  of  Samuel  de 
Champlain  to  the  present. 

My  wife,  Marcelle,  is  a  descendant  of 
French-Canadian  parents,  and  we  live 
in  one  of  the  areas  of  greatest  concen- 
tration of  French  Canadians. 

Like  all  Vermonters,  I  am  pi*oud  of 
that  tradition,  and  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  one  of  Vermont's  foremost  news- 
papers. 

This  article  speaks  of  the  work  of 
Prof.  Peter  Woolfson,  a  linguistic  an- 
thropologist at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  the  people  in  Vermont  his  find- 
ings and  his  concern  for  the  disappear- 
ance  of   the   French-Canadian   culture 


in  Vermont.  This  Vermonter  hopes  that 
that  cultm*e  can  be  maintained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fpench-Canadiak     Culttjfe     in     Vermont 

Holding  Embattled  Posftion 

(By  Steve  Terry) 

WuLisrciN. — Within  10  years  the  French- 
Canadian  ciUture  will  disappear  in  Vermont 
even  though  a  few  isolated  pockets  will  re- 
main, primarily  in  the  Northeast  Kingdom 
and  in  Barre  City. 

That  is  the  Judgment  of  Prof.  Peter  Woolf- 
son, a  linguistic  anthropologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  He  told  the  Williston 
Historical  Society  recently  that  many 
French-Canadiati  families  are  no  longer 
speaking  French  in  the  home,  thus  speedlit^ 
up  the  erosion  of  the  French-Canadian  heri- 
tage in  Vermont. 

Prof.  Woolfson  told  his  listeners  that  a  bi  - 
lingual  project  in  the  tiny  Northeast  Kinj;- 
dom  Town  of  Canaan  Is  the  only  determined 
attempt  to  continue  the  French-Canadian 
culture  in  a  formal  way  in  the  state. 

"The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  because 
the  French  language  In  the  home  is  xiow 
spoken  by  the  very  old  or  the  very  young," 
Prof.  Woolfson  told  his  audience  of  60  dur- 
ing a  lecture  at  the  Old  Red  Church  in  Wil- 
liston, which  was  built  In  1832,  and  is  now 
undergoing  restoration  by  the  Town  of  Willis- 
ton  and  the  Historical  Society  here. 

Woolfson  said  there  is  virtually  no  migra- 
tion of  French-Canadian  into  Vermont  now  , 
and  the  last  big  surge  came  after  World 
War  II. 

Prof.  Woolfson  touched  off  a  brief  debate 
following  his  presentation  with  listeners  who 
challenged  his  asertation  that  French-Cana- 
dians in  Bermont  generally  weren't  interested 
in  politics. 

The  anthropologist,  who  has  been  doln;; 
an  extensive  study  of  the  French-Canadian 
culture  in  the  Northeast  Kingdom  towns  of 
Canaan  and  Beecher  Falls,  opined  that  the 
French  in  Vermont  have  a  distrust  of  poli- 
tics and  generally  stay  away  from  active  par- 
ticipation. 

Wool&on  said  historically  the  French- 
Canadians  In  Vermont  have  tended  to  h(^ 
Republicans,  although  since  the  American 
labor  movement  grew  in  strength,  their  party 
allegiance  has  switched  to  Democrat. 

Barre  City  has  the  highest  French  speHk- 
Ing  poptilation  per  capita  with  some  15.8  per 
cent  of  Barre  residents  speaking  French.. 
While  Woolfson  said  he  hasn't  studied  the 
Bai-re  City  PYench  population,  he  predicted 
it  would  continue  as  an  isolated  pocket  oi 
French-Canadian  culture. 

In  the  state's  more  urban  areas,  like  Bur- 
lington and  Winooskl,  Woolfson  opined,  the 
French-Canadian  culture  will  be  disappear- 
ing because  there  isn't  strong  pressures  t> 
continue  using  the  language. 

He  amused  his  siudience  by  giving  a  rather 
simple  explanation  for  the  demise  of  th;- 
French-Canadian  language  In  Buriingtoi!, 
while  remaining  strong  In  Canaan. 

He  said  in  Burlington  men  of  French- 
Canadian  families  have  no  trouble  flndiuf; 
dates,  but  in  Canaan  where  there  aren't 
many  families,  the  boys  seeking  dates  must 
travel  to  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  where  the  eli- 
gible young  women  speak  only  French-Cana- 
dian. 

The  two  dominate  Infiuences  in  Fi'ench- 
Canadian  culture  are  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  nuclear  family.  The  church  histori- 
cally provided  the  cornerstone  for  family  life, 
and  Woolfson  said,  "the  heart  of  the  culture 
is  the  family." 

He  showed  slides  taken  during  interviews 
with  French-Canadian  families  In  the  North- 
east Kingdom  and  Woolf.son  said  invariably 
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the  family  has  a  place  where  all  the  pictures 
of  family  members  are  displayed. 

Woolfson  suggested  the  Influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  Prench -Canadian  family 
life  was  beginning  to  erode  because  previous- 
ly a  "good  family"  had  13  children,  and  now 
the  norm  is  four  or  five. 

Another  reason  for  the  decline  in  French- 
Canadian  culture  Is  that  parochial  schools 
are  no  longer  getting  the  number  of  students 
to  enable  them  to  stay  In  business. 

Woolfson  briefly  traced  tJie  migration  pat- 
terns of  French-Canadians  hito  Vermont, 
with  the  bulk  of  tine  families  ooming  in  be- 
tween 1866  and  1873  to  woi-k  in  the  mills  in 
Burlington,  Winooskl  and  other  industrial 
centers  like  Claremont  and  Manchester,  N.H. 

In  the  early  1000s.  French -Canadians  left 
the  Province  of  Quebec  to  operate  dairy  farms 
In  northern  Vermont,  primarily  Essex,  Frank- 
lin and  Orleans  Counties. 

The  evidences  of  a  Prench-Canadlan  culture 
Is  BtUl  very  strong  in  Vermont,  ■with  20  per 
cent  of  the  Vermont  families  having  French- 
derived  surnames. 

Woolfson  also  confirmed  some  political  de- 
mography often  cited  by  Vermont  politicians 
that  the  French -Canadians  remained  Repub- 
lican primarily  because  the  Irish  were  Demo- 
crats. That  ethnic  split  also  helped  to  explain 
the  creation  of  separate  Catholic  parishes  in 
many  communities,  one  French,  one  Irish. 

Sitting  In  the  audience  listening  to  Woolf- 
son was  Vermont  House  Clerk  Robert  Plcher, 
w^ho  Is  a  Winooskl  Republican. 

Plcher  wasn't  ready  to  buy  the  argument 
that  the  French -Canadians  are  not  very  In- 
terested in  politics,  as  Winooskl  with  a  high 
concentration  of  French  families  Is  still  con- 
sidered the  state's  most  Democratic  city. 

But  Plcher's  own  family  experience  helped 
to  butress  Woolfson's  contention  that  the 
French -Canadian  culture  Is  dying  out.  Plcher 
said  he  doesn't  speak  French  at  home,  except 
"when  we  don't  want  the  children  to  hear 
something,"  or  when  he  is  speaking  to  his 
mother. 

Plcher  said  he  has  many  clients  in  his  law 
offices  who  come  to  him  because  he  Is  a 
French-speaking  attorney,  and  he  estimates 
he  used  the  French  language  at  least  once 
a  day  In  his  law  practice. 

Woolfson  said  tbe  bilingual  program  in 
Canaan  Is  financed  by  the  federal  govM'n- 
meut.  and  it  Is  now  the  only  Vermont  com- 
munity that  has  such  a  program. 

Derby  Line  also  bad  a  similar  program, 
but  It  died  for  the  lack  of  community  sup- 
port. 

He  saw  some  hope,  however.  In  reviving 
Interest  In  the  blUngual  programs  as  pres- 
sure is  building  for  more  ethnic-related  edu- 
cation efforts,  rather  than  following  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  natlcHi  as  a  melting  pot  for 
people  of  all  backgroimds. 


FLOYD  BARGER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
DAILY  NEWS— DISTINGUISHED 
JOURNALIST 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  journalism 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  pass- 
ing last  week  of  Floyd  Barger.  As  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Floyd  Bar- 
ger guided  the  incisive  reporting,  lively 
features,  and  public  concern  which  have 
given  the  News  the  largest  readership  of 
any  daUy  newspaper  in  America.  Floyd 
Barger'8  career  at  the  News  spanned  33 
years  and  a  variety  of  positions.  He  began 
on  the  telegraph  desk  In  1942  and  later 
moved  on  to  become  rJght  managing  edi- 
tor, editor,  and  vice  president  of  the 
News.  In  all  these  positions,  Floyd  Barger 
displayed  the  Judgment,  Integrity,  and 
compassion  which  are  the  trademark  of 
great  Journalists,  Floyd  Barger  will  be 


remembered  as  a  true  journalist  hi  the 
proud  tradition  of  American  Journalism. 
I  ask  unanimous  cor.sent  that  the  fol- 
lowing New  York  Daily  News  story  con- 
cerning Floyd  Barger's  cai-eer  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Floyd  Barger  Dies;  £x-EorroB  op  News 

Floyd  Barger,  former  editor  of  The  News 
and  a  New  York  newspaperman  for  almost 
half  a  century,  died  yesterday  In  Nassau  Hos- 
pital, Mlneola,  L.I.,  after  an  Illness  of  several 
weeks.  He  was  68. 

Barger,  who  Joined  The  News  33  years  ago 
this  month,  served  with  c«lstinctlon  In  a  va- 
riety of  reportorlal,  writing,  editing  and  spe- 
cial-correspondent assignments.  He  retired 
Aug.  1  as  editor  and  senior  vice  president. 

He  also  had  been  a  director  of  Tribune  Co., 
the  parent  firm  that  owns  The  News,  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  other  newspapers  in  Flor- 
ida and  California,  as  well  as  radio  and  TV 
Btatloas. 

As  the  fourth  editor  In  The  News'  history, 
Barger  directed  editorial  policy  on  local, 
state,  national  and  international  Issues  and 
consistently  espoused  an  "upbeat"  approach. 
He  believed  that  a  newspaper  creates  a  last- 
ing impression  by  being  positive  rather  than 
negative. 

"enthusiasm" 

"Floyd  had  an  infectious  enthusiasm  for 
newspaperlng,"  said  W.  H.  (Tex)  James,  pres- 
ident and  publisher  of  The  Ne.  s.  "He  was  an 
editor  full  of  Ideas,  with  a  passion  for  lively, 
objective  and  accurate  reporting. 

"Most  of  all,  however,  he  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  ordinary  people.  He  was  always 
happiest  when  he  was  fighting  their  causes." 

EXPLAINS  NEWS  POLICY 

In  accepting  an  award  for  The  News,  Bar- 
ger once  spelled  out  to  the  American  Legion 
the  underpinning  of  the  paper's  policy: 

"We  have  an  abiding  faith  In  the  future 
of  our  country  ...  in  its  people  ...  all  the 
people  . . .  and  our  Institutions." 

Floyd  Barger  was  born  Oct.  26,  1906,  in 
Boardman,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  from 
Wittenberg  University  In  Springfield,  Ohio, 
in  1927.  That  same  summer  he  came  to  New 
Toilc  and,  as  be  used  to  recall.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight.  His  It^alty  to  the  city,  right  up  to 
Its  current  financial  crisis,  was  never 
shaken. 

Barger  first  worked  for  the  Flushing 
Journal  and  then,  for  a  dozen  years,  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  On  Aug.  10,  1942,  he  Joined 
tbe  telegraph  desk  of  "Hie  News.  He  later  ad- 
vanced to  assistant  telegraph  editor  and  was 
promoted  to  telegraph  editor  in  1961. 

The  stime  year,  Barger  moved  up  to  night 
managing  editor  and  in  1966  to  managing 
editor.  When  the  late  Hlchard  W.  Clarke  re- 
tired as  editor  In  1968,  Barger  was  named 
to  the  new  position  of  associate  editor. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1969,  he  became  execu- 
tive editor  and,  in  October  of  last  year,  edi- 
tor. 

At  various  times,  during  his  long  News 
career,  be  also  worked  out  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau,  eorered  the  Legislature  in  Al- 
bany and  served  as  special  correspondent.  He 
reported  the  1964  Big  Pour  conference  In 
Berlin  and  accompanied  President  Eisen- 
hower on  a  tour  of  India. 

Barger  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Treat  and 
National  Press  clubs  and  to  the  Silurians, 
an  organization  of  veteran  New  York  City 
newspapermen.  He  had  served  as  a  Juiw  for 
the  PiUltzer  Prize  in  Journalism.  In  1969,  his 
alma  mater  awarded  him  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  laws. 

Barger  lived  In  Garden  City,  L  J.,  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Chick,  wbctn  be 
married  Dec.  28, 1928.  He  also  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Bruce,  and  a  granddaughter. 


SIG  ARYWITZ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  California  lost  one  of  its  finest 
citizens,  the  labor  movement  lost  one  of 
its  outstanding  leaders,  and  I  lost  a  very 
good  friend  with  the  death  of  Sigmund 
Arywitz,  executive  secretary  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  AFL-CIO  Labor  Federa- 
tion. 

Sig  was  61  years  old  ana  a  heart  at- 
tack struck  him  down  without  warning 
in  his  Los  Angeles  home.  His  death  is 
sad  news,  indeed,  for  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  the  labor  movement 
who  knew  him  as  a  tireless  leader  for 
the  causes  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  California  and  as  a  hfelong 
fighter  for  social  and  economic  justice. 

Sig  Arywitz  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
the  labor  movement,  first  with  the  In- 
ternational Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  and  then,  for  8  years,  as  the 
State  of  California's  Labor  Commis- 
sioner by  appointment  of  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  (Pat)  Brown. 

He  had  been  executive  secretary  ol 
the  County  Labor  Federation  since 
1967. 

I  knew  Sig  Ai-ywitz  for  15  years  and 
I  have  never  met  another  man  with 
greater  devotion  to  principle  and  a 
greater  determination  to  achieve  the 
things  he  believed  in. 

His  goal,  from  which  he  never  swerved, 
was  to  better  the  lives  of  working  men 
and  women  and  their  famiUes  and  to 
make  sure  that  public  and  private  institu- 
tions served  all  people  fairly  and  with 
equal  opportunity. 

Sig  was  a  devoted  civil  hbertarian.  His 
belief  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  Con- 
stitution was  unswerving,  uncompromis- 
ing, and  imshEjcable. 

And  Sig  was  a  humanitarian.  Night 
after  night,  weekend  after  weekend,  Sig 
was  present  when  his  presence  was 
needed  for  the  cause  of  health,  education, 
housing,  jobs,  or  other  activity  which 
affected  the  lives  of  not  just  the  union 
members  he  served  but  all  the  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles  and  California. 

Sig  cared  nothing  for  the  trappings  of 
his  office  or  the  prestige  of  leadership.  He 
was  an  unaffected,  simple,  and  very 
earthy  human  being.  He  loved  politics 
and  he  loved  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
negotiations  and  debate.  He  would  go 
anywhCTe  to  talk  for  a  cause  in  which  he 
beUeved.  But  Sig  was  alwajrs  a  fair 
fighter.  He  respected  the  other  man's 
point  of  view.  And  he  always  listened 
and  responded  with  reason. 

Sig  is  gone  and  he  left  behind  no  great 
legacy  of  material  things.  But  be  did 
leave  a  monument  of  achievemeat  In  the 
labor  movement  and  In  tbe  cause  of 
humanity  which  will  live  on  In  the  re- 
corded annals  of  our  time. 


TEACHING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  professions  for  any  man  or 
woman  Is  teadiing.  The  financial  re- 
wards may  be  modest,  but  in  other 
terms,  the  valoe  of  a  career  In  teach- 
ing— both  to  the  teacher  and  to  those 
who  are  taxight.  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
munity and.  Indeed,  the  country— is  in- 
estimable.    Teaching— to     give     others 
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knowledge — to  give  others 
ing — is  part  of  what  links  us  all 
Teaching,  and  learning,  never 
continue  beyond  the  boundaries 
mal  education.  But  it  Is  in  the 
mem  of  the  classroom  and  th« 
iJiat    it   takes   on   its    first   s 
meuning.  Indeed,  the  classroom 
is  on  the  educational  frontline. 

The   Frederick,   Md.,   Past 
tliis  subject  in  an  editorial.  ■ 
A  Teacher."  published  in  its  July 
tiou.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
as  follows: 

Tbibote  to   a   Te.»(  H'  r 

Each  year  Frederick  Coimt.v".s  sc 
tern  grows  a  great  deal  stronger  in 
tioual  heritage  as  some  of  its  most 
teachers  retire  from  the  ranks  of 
have  served  long  and  well  generatio 
cal  .students. 

Wli.it  they  have  transfused  into  t 
•'.ystexn  by  their  teaching  skills  is 
heritage,  and  by  the  time  they  have 
they  have  Imparted  something 
ench  of  the  thousands  of  children  t 
■shared  their  lives  v^ith — sometiiing 
tlie  money  in  the  world  couldn't  bu 

Some    may   call    that   something 
edge."   others  may  call   it   conflcl 
ri'sma.  understanding  .  .   .  but 
Is.     tlie    students    whose    lives     t 
touched  are  much  the  Ijetter  lor  it 
cause  it  is  something  of  themseUes 

Whatever  "If  Is  that  great  ie;irl 
u.<i,  is  very  well   described   in   an 
tilled.  "Tribute  to  a  Teacher"  by 
student" — Lois    B.     Norfsingei-  wii 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement,  c:  oi 
teachers. 

We  feel  the  reader.s   would   like 
this  thought  by  Lois  Nofrsin^tr.  am 
ditiou.  she  has  included  Mrs.  Grove 
ation  address  to  the  Piederick  High 
Class  of  1975.  a  poem  she  labels  .1 
Great  Day."  They  follow: 

TRIBUTE    TO    A    TEACHER 

"Erma  Stull  Grove  is  retiring  afte 
tng  In  the  Frederick  County  Sciifxil 
lor  thirty  years." 

These  words  published  in  your 
>the  mind  and  demand  response  to 
occasion.  Teachers  like  Erma  Grove , 
Hoyler.  Ada  B.  Poole  and  countless 
have    given    so    much    to    make 
County  a  good  place  to  live   The^e 
were  ones  who  truly  knew  the  mea 
the  words  "to  educate  .  .  ." 

To  educate  does  not  mean  to 
or  merely  show  one  how  to 
great  teachers  look  at  each  studen 
individual    and    help    him    to 
talents  in  attaining  a  goal.  The 
educates    nourishes    the    God-given 
each    student    to    appreciate 
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communicate,  evaluate,  and  create  in 
of  wonder,  challenge,  and  oppf>rtunt 
Grove  was  this  kind  of  teaclier. 

Erma  Grove  showed  u.s  bow  to 
the  beauty  of  plants  groAing   in 
dows.  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the 
of  a  math  puzzle,  and  tlie  wortli 
individual. 

She  urged  us  to  medltat«  ai\d  » 
moral  Judgment  in  thinking  cif  .solu 
problems. 

The  value  of  the  word  conunuaic)ite 
always  apparent  in  the  high  star 
set  for  the  correct  use  of  the 
suage.  proper  spelling,  and  legible  haiidwrit 
ing.  To  be  able  to  clearly  oonimiuiics  te 
eacli    other   leads    to    better   unders  and! 
and  the  achievement  of  common  gos  Is 
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Mrs.  Grove  helped  us  evaluate  a  situation 
before  making  a  hasty  Judgment. 

She  encouraged  us  to  create  with  our 
minds,  as  well  as  our  bodies  and  in  so 
doing  showed  us  the  value  of  poetry,  music, 
painting  and  craftsmanship.  A  Job  well  done 
was  reward  enough  for  her  a  countless  num- 
ber of  times  and  her  own  ability  to  create 
a  thing  of  beauty  was  exemplified  in  her  ad- 
dress to  the  graduation  class  of  1975  of 
PYederirk  High  School. 

Thank  God  for  all  the  great  teachers  of 
Frederick  Cottnty  and  may  we  continue  to  be 
M>  blessed. 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  most  important 
Ingredient  for  learning— "the  teachers  abil- 
ity to  educate." 

Mrs.  Grove's  graduation  address— "A  Great 
Day" — follows: 

Your  firpt  great  day  was  the  day  you  were 
born. 
When  parents  were  so  very  proud: 
They  bad  such  high  hopes"  for  each  one  of 
you. 
Each  would  stand  oxit  above  the  crowd. 
That  year  you  were  born  began  the  space 
age. 
As  Sputnik  was  launched  Into  space. 
And  I'd  already  taught  two  thou.sand  kids. 
Sometimes  fifty  all  In  one  place. 

Another   great    day    was    when   you   started 
.school; 
Some    went    with    smiles   and   some    with 
tears, 
To  start  an  adventure,  to  climb  new  heights, 

lo  find  new  faith  Instead  of  fear^. 
By    this   time    the   Peace   Corps   was   estab- 
lished. 
But  prayer.s  were  abolished  in  schools, 
Asid  another  two  thousand  passed  throujjh 
my  door.s. 
I,eftrning  self-discipline,  not  rules. 

Junior  high  bcEau  another  great  day, 

New  groups,  new  leasons.  new  friends. 
Some  sharp  as  tacks,  and  others  like  needles: 

They  only  work  when  pushed,  my  friends. 
Several    men    by    now   had    w.ilked    on    the 
moon. 

Setting  sights  of  some  a  bit  higher. 
And  meantime  I  was  still  here  teaching  math 

And  growing  plants  which  some  admire. 

And  then,  great  day,  to  Frederick  High  School 

Came  some  three  hundred  sixty  strong; 
It's  hard  to  decide  as  we  look  around 

What    plans,    what    dieams    you    brought 
along; 
For  violence  and  intrigue  filled  the  world; 

Watergate  seemed  to  breed  deceit; 
It  was  hard  to  teach  honesty  and  truth 

When  "do  your  own  thing"  was  replete. 

There've  been  self-pacing  courses  to  ponder, 

And  new  report  cards  to  digest, 
Student  aides,  work  study,  open  campu.s. 

And  renovations  to  .suggest. 
So  many  choices  were  thrust  upon  you 

That  sometimes  you  wanted  to  quit. 
But  you  worked  and  studied,  struggled  and 
grew: 

Graduation  Day— this  Is  it! 

Bui  ihis  is  only  commencement,  you  know. 

There  are  greater  days  out  ahead. 
New   paths   to   travel,   old   wrongs   to   make 
right. 

And  Justice  and  peace  to  l>e  spread. 
In  this  tli'ed  old  world  there  Is  work  to  do, 

A  special  task  for  each  of  you 
Buckle  down  and  find  it;  give  it  your  best. 

And  the  best  will  come  back,  it's  true. 

Take  pride  in  your  work,  be  loving,  be  kind, 

To  brighten  those  futiu-e  great  days; 
You  must  give  of  yourself  unstlntingly 

If  the  standard  of  life  you'd  raise. 
Be  grateful  to  those  who  have  gone  before: 

Keep  a  sense  of  humor  alive; 
Believe  in  yourself,  but  trust  Hi  your  God; 

In  fairness  and  light  all  will  thrive. 
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Life  won't  be  a  series  of  all  great  days. 

But  make  the  most  of  every  one; 
There  are  worlds  to  conquer,  goals  to  achle'.  e. 

And  only  you  can  get  it  done. 
No  one  can  foresee  what  the  future  brings. 

And  perhaps  it's  better  that  way; 
We  hope  you're  prepared  to  meet  any  test  — 

Youve  had  many  to  reach  this  day! 
In  thirty  years  I've  seen  lots  of  changes. 

A  mixture  of  sunshine  and  rain. 
The  rooms  may  differ,  personnel  come  aud 
go; 

Goodness,  Ijeauty,  and  truth  remain. 
And  for  better  than  six  thousand  pupils 

There  was  more  than  math  to  be  taught: 
May  service  and  responsibility 

Be  a  part  of  my  life  you've  caught. 

May  you  add  your  share  to  the  Joys  in  the 
world; 

Subtract  from  the  misery  you  And: 
Multiply  each  change  for  freedom  to  ring: 

Divide  yourself,  heart,  hand,  and  mind. 
CongratulatioiKs.  now.  to  all  of  you: 

You've  come  here  your  separate  ways; 
Hold   on   to  your  dreams;    oe   calm   in    tne 
storm. 

And  celebrate  many  ^reat  days. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
argument  tliat  is  periodically  raised  by 
critics  of  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
that  this  treaty  will  infringe  upon  the 
first  amendment  freedoms  of  our  citizens 
in  some  way.  This  is  completely  false.  In 
fact,  a  1970  report  of  tlie  American  Bar 
Association's  Standing  Committee  on 
World  Order  Througli  Law  dismissed 
this  objection  completel>'. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  for  many 
years  that  not  all  speech  is  covered  by 
the  first  amendment.  They  have  drawn  n 
distinction  between  "advocacy"  of  any 
cause  or  idea — which  is  covered  by  the 
flret  amendmentr— and  "incitement." 
which  is  not.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  advocate  the  abstract  principle 
that  violent  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment is  necessai-y  but  it  is  quite  another 
for  an  Individual  to  pass  out  guns  and 
bombs  at  the  same  time.  A  more  realistic 
example  would  sii-iply  be  the  right  of 
local  authorities  to  impose  legal  sanc- 
tions upon  individuals  who  .shout  "fire" 
in  a  crowded  theater. 

Moreover,  the  convention  merely  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  enact.  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  Constitution,  laws  to 
implement  the  treaty's  major  provisions. 
Tlius.  this  provides  anotlier  safeguard 
since  any  implementing  legislation  would 
be  subject  to  Supreme  Coui-t  review  to 
assure  its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  President,  this  objection  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  frivolus  as  others  that  I 
have  heard  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  these  arguments  and  join  me  in 
seeking  prompt  ratification  of  tiie  treat  v. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  F'ANNIN.  Mr.  President,  The  Na- 
tional Observer  in  its  September  13  edi- 
tion carried  an  article  on  the  problems 
and  challenges  facing  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  providing  quality  health  care 
to  our  Indian  citizens.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  S.  522,  tlie  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act,  which  the  Senate 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  on  May  16. 
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I  believe  this  article  demonstrates  the 
need  for  approving  this  vital  piece  of 
legislation  without  delay.  In  my  opinion 
the  time  has  come  to  provide  the  Indian 
Health  Service  with  sufficient  resources 
to  overcome  the  inadequacies  in  its  pro- 
gram. Without  such  resources  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  our  Indian  people  will  be  able  to 
achieve  a  measurable  improvement  in 
their  social  and  economic  status. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recopd  thi.s 
article,  entitled  "Health  Fund  Ills 
Plague  Indians. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Are    CRrrrcs    Muffled?    He •  lth-Fund    Ills 

Plague  Indians 

(By  Patrick  Young) 

In  place  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  Indian  people,  Govern- 
ment policies  have  had  the  effect  of  a  Band- 
Aid. — Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin. 

Its  adobe-style  architecture  gives  the  47- 
year-old  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  hospi- 
tal here  a  solid,  sturdy  look.  But  inside, 
wooden  floors,  tinder-dry  wooden  rafters,  and 
the  absence  of  an  automatic-sprinkler  system 
in  the  wards  and  treatment  areas  make  the 
building  a  lire  trap. 

"If  we  had  a  major  fire,  the  hospitsl  would 
be  destroyed,"  says  William  Murray,  adminis- 
trator of  MS'  Santa  Fe  service  unit. 

Since  it  can't  meet  minimum  fire-and- 
safety  standards,  the  hospital  Isn't  ac- 
credited. But  then,  only  26  of  the  51  IHS 
hospitals  are  accredited,  one  result  of  the 
chronic  monetary  anemia  suffered  by  the 
Federal  agency  that  provides  health  care  to 
.some  498,000  American  Indians  and  Alaskan 
natives. 

Short  of  money,  staff,  equipment,  and 
facilities,  IHS  finds  Itself  providing  inade- 
quate health  care,  sometimes  to  the  point 
where  deaths  occur  needlessly.  And  here  in 
the  Southwest,  two  recent  incidents  that  in- 
volve protests  by  IHS  personnel  have  raised 
questions  whether  some  IHS  officials  are 
seeking   to   silence   their  critics   within. 

TREATY    COMMITMENTS 

The  Federal  Government,  in  fulfilling 
treaty  commitments,  has  provided  medical 
care  to  Indians  since  its  early  history.  At  first 
the  task  fell  to  Army  physicians,  wliose  main 
concern  was  preventing  smallpox.  Then  re- 
sponsibility was  handed  in  1849  to  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Finally,  in  1955,  Congress  created  the 
Indian  Health  Service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

IHS,  administratively.  Is  broken  into  eight 
areas  and  four  program  offices.  These,  In 
turn,  are  divided  into  88  service  units.  The 
Santa  Fe  service  unit,  for  example,  is  one  of 
four  In  IHS'  Albuquerque  area  and  serves 
12,000  Indians  from  14  tribes. 

The  medical  problems  of  Indians  are  leg- 
end. Their  life  expectancy  is  65,  or  SVi 
years  less  than  the  national  average.  Indians 
suffer  seven  times  more  tuberculosis  than 
the  national  average;  three  times  more  cir- 
rhosis; and  significantly  higher  incidences 
of  diabetes,  infant  deaths,  malnutrition  and 
otitis  media,  an  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear  that  can  cause  deafness. 

The  IHS  budget  in  fiscal  1975,  which  ended 
June  30,  totaled  $293,103,000.  including  con- 
struction funds.  The  amount  spent  in  actual 
health  care  averaged  about  $480  an  Indian, 
or  "25  per  cent  below  per  capita  expenditures 
for  health  care  in  the  average  American  com- 
munity." according  to  the  Senate  interior 
committee.  The  Ford  Admmistratlon  asked 
Congress  to  provide  IHS  $310  million  in  fis- 


cal 1976.  The  House  has  appropriated  $316.- 
775,000;  the  Senate  has  yet  to  act  on  the  IHS 
budget. 

COMPETITION    FOR    FUNDS 

But  this  Increase,  if  enacted,  would  far 
from  supply  IHS'  needs.  "Every  study  ever 
done  confirms  our  premise  that  we  are  pro- 
viding only  about  two-thirds  of  the  health 
needs  of  the  Indian  community,"  says  Dr. 
Emery  A.  Johnson.  IHS'  director. 

IHS.  of  course,  must  compete  v/ith  other 
Federal  agencies  for  limited  funds.  "On  a 
percentage  basis,  they've  had  one  of  the 
largest  increases  handled  by  our  committee." 
says  a  staff  aide  in  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  "The  budget  this  year  is 
$23  million  over  what  was  provided  last  year, 
and  their  increase  more  than  covers  infla- 
tion. It's  a  very  real  increase  in  program 
funds." 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Washington  Dem- 
ocrat, has  introduced  a  bill — and  the  Senate 
has  passed  it  without  debate,  in  spite  of 
Administration  opposition — to  provide  an 
additional  $1.6  billion  dollars  to  IHS  over 
seven  years,  beginning  In  fiscal  1977.  The 
bill  Is  now  pending  In  the  House. 

One  cause  of  xHS'  problems  is  Its  success 
in  health  education;  Indians  Increa-ingly 
have  sought  its  services. 

GENERATED    EXPECTATIONS 

"We've  generated  a  fantastic  acceptance 
Of  medical  care,"  says  Johnson.  "As  a  result, 
our  uiUlzation  lias  gone  from  400,OCO  out- 
patient visits  in  1955  to  around  2.5  mil- 
lion this  year,  and  we've  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  hospital  admissions.  We  have  gener- 
ated expectations." 

How  poorly  some  of  these  expectations  are 
being  met  is  Illustrated  by  the  situation 
here  In  Santa  Fe,  which  Johnson  calls  about 
average  for  IHS  hospitals. 

Nonemergency  operations  are  being  de- 
layed because  money  Isn't  available  to  pay 
for  them.  'We  tend  to  wait  until  it's  an 
emergent  problem— say  a  gall  bladder  rup- 
tures." says  Murray.  And  this  means  that 
some  youngsters  with  otitis  media  risk  severe 
hearing  loss  that  could  be  prevented  by 
an  operation. 

Randall  Car'i.er.  the  hospital's  only  optom- 
etrist, has  had  to  set  a  priority  system  for 
treatment,  with  small  children  seen  first  and 
then  siudenis.  'Essentially  the  only  adults 
I'm  seeing  are  the  ones  in  really  bad  shape 
who  don't  have  the  money  to  go  to  a  private 
doctor,"  he  .says. 

Paj,ients  needing  bridges  and  dentiu-es 
must  wait  up  to  two  years  because  there 
aren't  enough  dentists.  And  that  can  lead 
to  frustrations  for  the  dentists  as  well  as 
the  patients.  "The  patients  don't  see  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  putting  them  on  a  wait- 
ing list,"  says  one  dentist.  "They  see  me  put- 
ting them  on  a  list." 

So  the  money  pinch  diminishes  the  quality 
of  care  provided  patients,  and  some  Indians 
here  express  their  resentment.  "We're  getting 
last-grade  service, "  says  one  woman.  Adds 
Paul  Tafoya,  former  governor  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo,  The  Santa  Fe  haspital  Is  a 
king-size  chnic;  that's  all  It  Is."  (The  admin- 
istration has  refused  for  four  years  to  approve 
IHS"  request  for  money  to  build  a  new  hos- 
pital here.) 

IHS  officials  and  health  workers  say  the 
budget  squeeze  has  not  contributed  to  any 
deaths  here,  at  least  not  in  recent  years.  But 
a  physician  at  the  IHS  hospital  in  Gallup, 
N.M..  part  of  the  IHS  Navajo  area,  says  two 
children  died  "needless  "  deaths  there  earlier 
this  year  because  of  inadequate  funds  for 
nurses  and  medical  equipment. 

A  4-year-old  girl  suffocated  from  a  build- 
up of  fluids  in  a  tube  helping  her  to  breathe, 
because,  this  doctors  says,  the  shorthanded 
nursing  staff  failed  to  clear  the  tube.  And  an 
infant   died    in    lis   .sleep    when   it   stopped 


breathing.  A  monitoring  device  that  would 
have  alerted  nurses  had  been  removed  from 
the  baby  for  use  on  another  patient. 

"It  was  a  needless  death  because  there 
wasr.'t  a  monitor,"  says  the  doctor. 

HAR.^SI^1PS    AND    ISOLATION 

IHS  officials  in  Gallup  refuse  comment  on 
the  charge.  Dr.  V.  Alton  Dohner.  the  Navajo 
area  assistant  director,  says  he  can't  com- 
ment because  "I  haven't  been  apprised  of  any 
needless  deaths."  Dohner.  however,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  Navajo  area  is  short  on  staff — 
from  physicians  to  maintenance  personnel. 
"We  need  273  additional  nurses  Jusi  to  oper- 
ate tlie  existing  facilities."  he  says. 

The  lack  of  funds  affects  IHS  recruiting 
p.ud  its  ability  to  retain  people.  'We  don't 
have  enough  money  or  facilities  for  them  to 
practice  the  quality  of  medicine  they  are 
capable  of.  and  that's  a  major  frustration.  " 
says  Paul  Jones,  a  former  IHS  social  worker 

But  there  are  other  problems.  Many  pests 
are  geograpliically  isolated,  where  the  health 
team,  p.-.rticularly  doctors,  have  little  oppor- 
tMniiy  to  talk  with  colleagues.  Schools  are 
often  poor,  rnd  non-Indian  children  a  minor- 
ity group.  Wives  may  feel  even  more  isolated 
than  their  husbands,  putting  pre.s-sure  on 
marriage  bonds. 

IHS  has  Jobs  for  523  doctors.  "We've  been 
running  between  496  and  500  all  year  long," 
says  Johnson. 

Johnson,  In  his  six  years  as  IHS  director, 
has  voiced  often  the  agency's  woes  to  Con- 
gress. Yet  several  IHS  employes  v.ho  tried 
to  make  the  same  points  say  they  have  been 
iiarassed  by  superiors. 

Two  nurses — Valerie  Koster  and  Sandra 
Kramer — were  ordered  fired  last  January 
after  writing  a  letter  to  President  Ford, 
several  members  of  Congress,  and  an  Indian 
newspaper  protesting  the  quality  of  care 
provided  Indians  at  the  IHS  hospital  at 
Shiprock,  N.M.  Tlieir  dlsmis.sal  was  rescinded 
after  congressional  protests;  they  were  re- 
flred  this  month,  after  refusing  to  arcept 
triinsfer  from  Shiprock. 

CL.\F.IFV    ■1Q'<SR    POSITION 

A  doctor  who  supported  the  nui'ses  againii 
wliat  he  said  appeared  to  be  an  'adinini^- 
irnti\e  frame-up'"  was  sent  an  angry  leiter 
by  his  service-unit  director  giving  him  48 
iiours  "to  clarify  your  position." 

During  the  di.spute.  Dr.  Marlene  E.  Half- 
ner,  tlie  Navajo  area  director,  circulated  a 
memo  staling:  "The  Supreme  Court  ha."; 
ruled  that  Federal  and  Postal  Eviployees 
may  be  fired  for  publicly  criticiUng  their 
agency,  superiors,  or  fellow  employees." 

The  memo  mi.sconstrued  the  High  Court's 
actual  decision.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  Dr.  HalT- 
ners  action  "inappropriate  and  uncalling 
lor  on  her  part  "  But  Johnson  denies  the 
memo  was  an  attempt  to  stifle  dissent,  mid 
says  Haffner  has  now  Informed  employes  in 
her  area  of  their  rights  to  communicate  their 
complaints. 

David  E.  Kuhl.  a  pharmacist,  was  iran.s- 
ferred  against  his  wishes  to  Santa  Fe  from 
the  IHS  Health  Center  at  Dulce.  N.M.,  after 
complaining  to  his  superiors  about  the  in- 
adequate staff,  facilities,  and  equipment 
there,  and  telling  the  Jicarilla  Apache  tribal 
council   about  the  clinic's  shortcomings. 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Light,  then  Sante  Fe  serv- 
ice unit  director,  told  Kuhl  it  was  illegal 
for  him  to  write  Congress  about  the  prob- 
lems, a  statement  Light  later  acknowledged 
was  "incorrect." 

Light,  however,  contends  that  Kuhl,  who 
has  since  resigned  from  IHS.  was  moved  not 
because  of  his  complaints,  but  because  he 
"was  the  center  of  considerable  amount  of 
dissension"  at  an  Isolated  post  "where  it 
is  of  great  necessity  that  the  team  function 
smoothly." 

With  tight  budgets,  material  shortages, 
aging   facilities,   recruitment  problems,   and 
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some  frustrated  employes,  IHS  coniluues  to 
serve.  Perhaps  things  will  get  betl  er;  per- 
liaps  not.  Says  Johnson :  "The  oppo  "tunitles 
are  only  outnumbered  by  the  fnist  atlons. 


THE  ENERGY  ACTION  COMM  TTEE: 
PATRIOTISM  IN  ACTIO]  f 
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Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mi".    Presi4ent 
group  of  concerned  citizens  called 
Energy  Action  Committee  has 
ganized  to  Inform  and  activate  th« 
ican  people  and  their  elected 
tives  on  the  energy  issue.  Tiiese 
believe,  as  I  do.  that  the  decoiii 
energy  prices  and  allocation  woul 
economic  calamity  for  America. 

Involved  in  the  citizens  group  t 
Miles  Rubin,  chairman  of  the  boa 
tical    Systems    Corp.;    Mr.    Leo 
chairman  of  the  board.  TRE 
Harold     Willens.     national 
Businessmen's  Educational  Fund; 
Robert  Redford  and  Paul  Newm 
other  highly  respected  Americans , 

The   Energy    Action    Committ;e 
sponsored  an  excellent  advertiseiient 
today's  Washington  Post  which  I 
manifests  patriotic  concern  for 
tion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ad    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection.  the 
tisement  was  ordered  to  be  prir 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Get  Mad,  Amebica,  Get  Mad 

If  Congress  doesn't  override  the 
veto  tomorrow,  your  family's  fuel 
go  up  $300  next  year.  And  It  will  keej> 
up  untU  you  get  mad! 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  politicians 
the  oil  companies  have  been  pushi  ng 
people  of  this  country  around. 

And   we've    been   letting    them    ge 
with  It. 

They  pushed  us  -with  a  phoney  f  ue 
age  In  1973,  and  we  let  them  get  awi  y 
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They  pushed  us  with  unbellevabl 
line  price  Increases  Li  1974,  and  we 
get  away  with  It. 

And  President  Ford  just  did  It 
vetoing    a    bill    that    would    have 
price    controls    for    at    least 
months. 

But  this  time,  we're  not  going  to 
get  away  with  It.  Because  some  of 
starting  to  get  mad. 

Mad  enough  to  form  the  Energy 
Conamlttee   and   Initially   try   to  ral 
gress  to  override  Ford's  veto  when 
on  it  tomorrow. 

Right  now  we're  Just   a   handfxU 
zens — consumers  and  businessmen 
leaders  and  scientists  and  artists.  But 
ad  makes  enough  people  mad,  we're 
to  be  a  whole  lot  more. 

So  now  somebody s  watching  the 
cians  and  the  oil  companies!  Now 
body's  telling  the  people  what's  going 
language  they  can  understand. 

Because  oil  price  de-control  Is  not 
plicated  thing  only  the  experts  can 
stand.  It  affects  everybody.  And  It 
explained  most  simply  in  dollars- 

For  instance.  If  congress  does  not 
President  Ford's  veto  tomorrow,  the 
panies  will  have  a  free  hand  to  raise 
of  their  oil — and  they're  already 
record  profits.  And  that  alone  could 
oo.ming  a  family  of  four  up  to  $300 
more  for  fuel. 
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The  impact  of  that  on  our  economy  could 
easily  make  it  $600  more  per  year — and  here's 
how. 

1.  A  new  wave  of  inflation  can  be  expected, 
because  the  availability  and  cost  of  energy 
Is  so  critical  to  our  economy.  The  ripple  ef- 
fect of  higher  prices,  especially  for  food, 
could  cause  up  to  $30  billion  in  inflationary 
impact  on  the  economy.  It  will  drastically 
increase  production  costs  for  farmers  and 
result  in  higher  food  costs  for  consumers.  It 
will  wipe  out  the  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut.  It 
will  drain  consumer  spending  power  for  all 
other  goods  and  services  and  badly  hurt  eco- 
nomic recovery  as  well. 

2.  Up  to  500,000  jobs  will  be  lost  because 
of  the  reduced  demand  for  all  other  goods 
and  services.  Especially  hard  hit  will  be  the 
tran.-sportaiion  Industry,  where  fuel  is  a  ma- 
jor expense.  And  other  sectois  that  can't 
pass  on  the  new  costs,  such  as  miiverslties. 
will  have  to  find  other  ways  to  cut  down  op- 
erating expenses. 

3.  Profit  losses  for  every  business  but  oil 
can  be  e.xpected.  And  even  some  oil  busi- 
nesses won't  be  so  good — if  you're  an  inde- 
pendent. Elimination  of  controls  will  mean 
tl-at  many  independents  will  be  squeezed  out 
of  business — including  independent  service 
station  operators — because  of  the  cost  and 
supply  advantages  that  only  the  big  oil  com- 
panies will  have. 

4.  And  another  crippled  winter — becau.se 
propane  prices  to  farmers  and  rural  residents 
will  steeply  rise  and  supplies  of  propane  will 
"oe  very  tight  to  household  consumers. 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  Join  us.  Be- 
cause we  intend  to  expose  the  oil  deals, 
name  the  names  and  lead  the  fight  for 
change.  We've  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  and  we 
need  a  lot  of  people  to  do  it. 

People  to  help  us  educate  and  communi- 
cate the  facts  to  the  American  people  in 
local  newspapers,  local  radio,  local  TV^to 
let  them  know  that  energy  policies  should 
not  be  sot  by  the  oil  monopolies. 

People  to  knock  on  doors  in  every  neigh- 
borhood In  the  country  to  make  sure  every 
homeowner  knows  what's  going  on. 

People  to  help  start  winning  some  victories 
for  a  change. 

There's  really  nothing  very  complicated  or 
confusing  about  oil  price  de-control. 

You're  either  for  It  or  you're  against  It. 

If  you're  for  It,  then  you're  for  billion  of 
additional  profits  for  the  oil  companies  which 
will  mean  higher  prices,  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment and  fuel  shortages  for  the  rest  of  us. 

But  If  you're  against  It,  then  you're  for 
us.  We  want  to  gel  your  name.  We  want  to 
get  you  to  wear  our  button.  And  we  want  to 
get  your  help. 

But  most  of  all  we  want  you  to  get  mad. 

GET  MAD  ENOUGH  TO  WORK  WPTH  VS: 
THE  ENERGY  ACTION  COMMnTEK 

Barry  Commoner,  author  of  "The  Closing 
Circle,"  environmentalist,  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Tony  Dechant,  President,  Nat'l.  Farmers 
Union. 

Charles  Dyson,  Chairman  Dyson-Klssner 
Corporation. 

Prances  Parenthold,  former  Chair,  Natl. 
Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  Executive  Director, 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Aaron  Henry,  President,  Mississippi  State 
NAACP. 

Norman  Lear,  Producer,  "Allin  the  Family" 
&  other  television  programs  and  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Paul  Newman,  actor. 

Esther  Peterson,  former  Consumer  Advisor 
to  the  President. 

Robert  Redford,  actor. 

Miles  Rubin,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Op- 
tical Systems  Corporation. 


ATE  September  9,  1975 

Floyd  E.  Smith,  President,  Intl.  Ass'n.  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

Glenn  E.  Watts,  President.  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

Lee  C.  Wliite,  former  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission;  Chairman,  Energy  Policy 
Ta.sk  Force. 

Hiirold  Willens,  National  Chnivman,  Busi- 
nessmen's Educational  Fund. 

Leo  Wyler,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  TRK 
Corporation. 

Titles  for  Identification  Only 

GET   MAD  ENOUt.H  TO  StND  FOR  THIS   Bl'Tr.»J! 

To:  The  Enei^y  Action  Committee 
Suite  901.  1012  14th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C..  20005 

Now  I'm  mad.  Please  send  me  a  Get  Mad 
Button. 

I  want  to  help  in  any  way  I  can. 

Name 

Street    " 

City   III"^'" 

State   .Zip.V.V..\. 

Because  of  the  time  required  to  secure  ap- 
propriate appro  i-als.  whicli  may  bo  necessary, 
we  cannot  solicit  contributions  or  ask  vou  to 
write  your  Congres-sman. 


NOMINATION  OF  JOSEPH  COORS  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  CORPORATION  OF  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Communicatiorus  Subcommittee  of  tlie 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  opened 
hearings  on  the  President's  nomination 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Coors  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  of  Public 
Broadcasting. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  personally  of 
Mr.  Coors'  integrity  and  the  tremendous 
experience  he  will  bring  to  this  posi- 
tion. I  applaud  President  Ford  for  this 
outstanding  nomination. 

Mr.  Coors  is  the  kind  of  American  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud.  He  is  a  man 
of  high  personal  integritj-,  a  man  of 
principle,  and  one  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  proud  to  confirm. 

In  considering  nominees  to  the  CPB 
Board,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
fulfilling  an  important  duty.  Public 
broadcasting  plays  an  increasingly 
greater  role  in  the  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Through  its  confirmation 
of  members  to  the  Board,  the  Senate 
seeks  to  Insure  that  educational  pro- 
graming will  be  of  the  highest  possible 
quality.  To  fulfill  this  duty,  we  must 
have  people  of  the  highest  caliber  with 
broad  experience  and  understanding  of 
broadcasting.  In  addition,  the  back- 
groimd  and  talents  of  a  successful  busi- 
nessman should  be  a  major  asset  to  the 
financial  operations  of  the  coimtry's  non- 
commercial broadcast  system.  Mr.  Coors' 
years  of  experience  with  TV  News  make 
him  eminently  qualified  for  the  position. 
Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Coors' 
philosophical  conservatism  and  the  ef- 
fect this  would  have  on  the  policies  of 
the  Board.  The  people  voicing  this  con- 
cern seem  to  overlook  that  Mr.  Coors 
will  be  only  one  of  its  15  members.  More 
important,  they  overlook  a  fimdamental 
fact;  imder  a  sound  democratic  system, 
diversity  should  never  be  feared.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  In  fact  it  would 
be  In  keeping  with  our  tradition  to  en- 
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courage  diversity.  There  is  no  one  politi- 
cal view  which  completely  typifies  the 
American  people,  and  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors homogeneous  in  its  political  out- 
look would  not  be  representative  of  the 
people  it  serves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Commtmications  Subcommittee  as  well 
as  the  full  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Senate  will  act  swiftly  and  judiciously 
on  this  nomination.  We  must  bring  the 
outstanding  talents  of  Mr.  Coors  to  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PICTURE: 
AUGUST  1975 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  custom  these  past  several 
months  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  monthly  unemployment  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  August  report,  released  last  Friday, 
is  a  report  of  mixed  blessings. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  August 
remained  unchanged  from  July,  standing 
at  8.4  percent.  In  numbers,  there  were 
7,800,000  persons  counted  as  unemployed. 
Of  the  total,  1,200,000  were  not  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  and  pre- 
sumably were  relying  on  personal  sav- 
ings or  public  assistance  for  their 
sustenance. 

As  I  have  empliasized  in  the  past,  the 
unemployment  data  do  not  include  either 
the  discouraged  workers,  who  have  given 
up  hope  of  finding  a  job,  or  the  persons 
forced  to  work  only  part-time  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Combined,  they  encom- 
pass over  4  million  more  persons  who  are 
victimized  by  the  recession,  forced  into 
total  or  partial  unemployment  against 
their  wishes. 

Altogether,  those  counted  as  unem- 
ployed and  those  who  are  not  counted 
but  who  nevertheless  are  aflfected  num- 
ber some  12  million  Americans.  Despite 
the  positive  signs  of  economic  recoveiT, 
unemployment  on  this  scale  constitutes 
an  enormous  blight  on  the  vitality  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Nation. 

The  positive  signs  are  exemplified  by  a 
continuation  in  the  growth  of  civilian 
employment,  which  gained  another 
275,000  jobs  in  August.  The  data  suggests 
that  the  major  beneficiaries  of  this  ex- 
panded force  of  employed  persons  were 
heads  of  households,  married  men,  blue- 
collar  woi'kers,  and  factory  workers. 

On  the  negative  side,  unemployment 
among  blacks  and  other  racial  minority 
groups  rose  a  full  percent,  to  14  percent 
in  August.  Among  teenagers  it  rose  a  full 
2  percent  last  month.  In  other  words, 
those  most  susceptible  to  joblessness 
again  bore  the  brunt  of  declining  oppor- 
timities  to  earn  a  living  wage. 

Among  the  most  distressing  develop- 
ments is  the  continued  deepening  of  long- 
term  joblessness.  The  average  duration 
of  unemployment  rose  again  in  Augiist  to 
15.7  weeks,  6  weeks  longer  than  a  year 
ago. 

Those  who  have  been  unemployed  the 
longest  are  having  more  difficulty  find- 
ing work.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
dropping  off  the  unemployment  compen- 


sation platform  that  has  kept  them 
afloat,  or  are  nearing  the  edge  and  are  in 
danger  of  exhausting  their  weekly 
benefits. 

Data  compiled  by  the.Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  in  a  June  survey  of 
State  unemployment  officers  indicate 
that  as  many  as  1.640.000  persons  will 
exhaust  their  benefits  during  fiscal  1976. 
A  substantial  majority  of  those  will  have 
exhausted  all  of  the  65  weeks  of  benefits 
now  available  under  State  and  Federal 
programs. 

What  will  happen  to  them  then?  Will 
jobs  materialize  automatically?  Of 
course  not.  As  virtually  all  leading  econ- 
omists, including  those  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration, have  predicted,  jobs  will 
materialize  with  great  reluctance  over 
the  coming  year.  Many  of  them  would 
regard  the  Nation  as  fortunate  if  unem- 
ployment declined  below  7  percent,  below 
6,400,000,  by  Uie  end  of  1976. 

I  believe  it  is  our  best  course  to  create 
some  of  the  jobs  that  ill  be  needed. 
Without  direct  Federal  action  to  combat 
joblessness  with  jobs,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans will  needlessly  suffer  for  many 
more  months,  and  the  economic  recov- 
ery could  founder  from  the  failure  to 
convert  the  unemployed  to  productive 
activity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
release  on  the  August  imemployment 
figures  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease ordered  to  be  printec.  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

U.S.  Department  or  L.\bor, 
Bureau  or  Labor  Statistics. 

September  5, 1975. 
The   Employment   Situation:    August   1975 

Unemployment  held  steady  in  Augast  and 
employment  Increased  substantially,  it  was 
reported  today  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
unemployment  rate  remained  at  the  July 
level  of  8.4  pyercent,  after  declining  from  the 
second  quarter  recession  peak  of  8.9  percent. 
Although  there  was  no  change  in  overall 
joblessness,  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment among  adult  workers. 

Total  employment — as  measured  by  the 
monthly  survey  of  households^rose  by 
275,000  in  August,  following  a  much  larger 
advance  in  July.  After  declining  by  2.6  mil- 
lion from  last  September  to  a  low  of  83.8 
million  in  March,  employment  has  risen  by 
1.5  million  in  the  ensuing  5-month  perioti. 
Total  nonagricultural  employment  accounted 
for  1.3  million  of  this  increase. 

Total  nonagricultural  payroll  employ- 
ment— as  measured  by  the  monthly  survey 
of  establishments — rose  by  over  half  a  mil- 
lion in  August.  This  large  expansion,  coupled 
with  an  upward  revision  In  the  June  and 
July  estimates,  yields  an  Increase  of  675,000 
from  March  to  August.  Thus,  the  recent 
differences  in  employment  trends  between 
the  household  and  establishment  surveys 
have  been  narrowed.  Although  trends  in  the 
two  surveys  are  generally  closer  than  those 
currently  prevailing,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  the  past  when  there  were 
similar  divergences,  though  they  have  always 
been  shortlived. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  number  of  persons  tmemployed  totaled 
7.8  million   in   August,  seasonally  adjusted. 


unchanged  from  July  but  down  410,000  from 
the  peak  level  reached  In  the  second  quar- 
ter. The  rate  of  unemployment  was  un- 
changed at  8.4  percent.  Just  12  months  ear- 
lier, when  the  very  sharp  downturn  in  the 
economy  begi<.n.  the  rate  had  been  6.4  per- 
cent. 

Althovigli  overall  joblessness  was  tui- 
changed  in  August,  there  were  significant  oJf- 
settinjj  movements  among  the  major  labor 
force  groups.  The  jobless  rate  for  adult  men, 
who  had  been  hit  particularly  hard  durln? 
the  recent  downturn,  dropped  from  7.0  to 
C.6  percent.  Although  the  rate  for  adult 
women  was  little  changed  over  the  month 
at  7.7  percent,  it  has  declined  sharply  from 
the  second  quarter  average  of  8.5  percent. 
In  contrast,  the  jobless  rate  for  teenagers, 
which  liad  dropped  from  a  second  quaiter 
average  of  20.5  percent  to  19.1  percent  in 
Jul;.-,  rebounded  to  21.1   percent  in  August. 

The  improvement  in  the  job  situation  for 
adult  nipn  was  also  reflected  in  reduced  un- 
employment among  household  heads  ( both 
mple  and  female),  married  men.  blue-collar 
workers,  and  factory  workers.  Tiie  decline  for 
household  heads  was  particularly  shaip — 
from  6  0  to  5.5  percent.  TTie  jobless  rate  for 
blue-collar  workers  receded  to  11.5  percent 
in  August,  after  attaining  a  second  quarter 
peak  of  12.9  percent;  nearly  all  of  this  decline 
occiu-red  among  skilled  craft  workers.  In  a 
similar  vein,  the  factory  jobless  rate,  which 
had  dropped  sharply  in  July  from  a  secord 
quarter  high  of  12.2  percent,  moved  d?wM 
lurther  in  August  to  10.5  percent. 

The  stability  In  unemployment  al.so 
masked  divergent  movements  In  black  and 
white  joblessness.  The  unemployment  rate 
for  white  workers  continued  its  gradual 
descent  from  the  spring  quarter  peak  of  8.2 
percent,  reaching  7.6  percent  in  August  In 
contrast,  the  rate  for  black  (Negro  and  other 
races)  workers  rose  a  full  percentage  point 
to  14.0  percent,  closely  approximating  the 
second  quarter  average.  This  increase  was 
primarily  among  black  women,  whose  rate 
rose  from  10.8  percent  in  July  to  12.6  jjercent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  workers  cov- 
ered by  State  unemployment  Insurance 
programs  continued  to  move  down  from  the 
high  of  7.0  percent  attained  in  May.  reach- 
ing 5.9  percent  in  August.  The  number 
claiming  regular  State  U.  I.  benefits  was  3.9 
million,  seasonally  adjusted,  but  the  total 
number  of  imemployment  insurance  claim- 
ants Is  much  larger  when  the  2.7  million  per- 
sons claiming  benefits  under  various  speeltl 
programs,  including  the  Federal  extended 
benefits  programs,  are  taken  Into  account. 

The  nimiber  of  persons  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  longer  decreased  by  160.000  In  Au- 
{iust  to  '2S  million,  marking  the  first  real 
decline  in  long-term  joblessness  since  un- 
employment began  to  rise  in  late  1973.  De- 
spite this  decrease,  the  average  (mean)  dura- 
tion of  unemployment,  at  15.7  weeks,  was  up 
sliglitly  from  the  14.4-weeks  average  rej;ls- 
tered  in  borh  June  and  July.  Tlie  Aiu.ust 
level  exceeded  the  year  earlier  average  bv 
nearl>  o  we.lcs. 

In  line  with  the  improving  ipb  situatiun 
of  adulr  workers,  the  number  of  unemployed 
who  had  lost  their  last  Job  declined  by  :nio.- 
000  in  August  to  4.3  million.  Since  May.  un- 
employment .stemming  from  job  loss  has 
dropped  by  600,000.  Counterbalancing  this 
over-the-month  i-eduction  in  job  loss  were 
substantial  Increases  among  workers  who 
were  either  .seeking  their  first  job  or  reenter- 
ing the  job  market,  a  reflection  of  the  in- 
creased Joble&sne.ss  among  teenagers. 

TOTAI.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  CIVILMN  LABOR  lORCE 

Total  employment  Increased  for  the  fifth 
straight  month,  rising  by  275,000  to  85.4  mil- 
lion, seasonally  adjusted.  After  declining 
sharply  in  late  1974  and  1975.  employment 
has    increased    by    1.5   million   since    reach- 
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Ing  a  recession  low  In  March 
gain  In  emploj-ment  occurred 
adult   men,   hoiisehold  heads,  and 
employed  In  blue-collar  occupat 
The  civilian  labor  force,  at  93.1 
August,  was  up  by  230.000.  foUowif 
crease  of  more  than  half  a  mlUloi , 
Over  ihe  past  year,  the  labor  fore  ; 
panded   by    1.9   million,    a   marked 
gro'.vth  pace  than   la  the  2  prev 
Although  fluctuating  somewhat  i 
past  year,  the  rate  of  labor  force 
tloa.  at  61.4  percent  In  both  July  a 
was  up  slightly  from  a  year  earliei 

INDUSTilY    PAYROLI     EMPLOY  .A 

Total  nonagrlcultural  payroll  ._ 
rose   by  530.000   to   77.0   million    ( 
adjusted)    In  August.  This  sizeable 
ment  gain  followed  an  Increase  of 
July    (as  revLsed)    and   marks  a  si 
turnaround  from  the  steep  decline 
gan    last   fall   and   extended    thrc 
With    the    exception    of    mining, 
month    employment    gains    were 
in   all   of  the   major   industry   div 
incieases  occurred  In  nearly  three- 
the  172  Industries  in  the  BLS 

The   largest   employment    lncrea.s  > 
the    major    industry    dlvlslon.s   occ 
manufacturing,   where  employment 
210,000.  This  gain  was  widespread  th 
tlie  durable  and  nondurable  industri 
in  durable  goods,  large  Increases 
in    electrical    equipment    (35.000) 
metals   (30.000),  and  fabricated  n. 
furniture  (20.000  each),  with  lesser 

posted  in  most  of  the  otiier 

nondurables,  notable  employment 
were  registered  In  textiles  (30.000) 
and  allied  products  (15,000). 

Employment  in  contract  construe 
by  45.000  in  August,  but  this  was  diu 
to  the  settlement  of  several  large 
Over  the  past  year,  employment  In 
dustry  has  dropped  by  over  570,000 
Tiie  service-producing  .sector,  wl 
not  nearly  as  buffeted  by  the  recessio:  i 
strong  employment  gains,  hlghlig 
healthy  pickups  in  services  (100,00( 
and  local  government  (70.000),  ai 
trade  (65.000).  With  a  total  August 
of  270,000,  the  service-producing  __ 
Tided  675,000  more  Jobs  than  it  ha  1 
earlier,  while  the  goods-producing  __ 
nearly  2.4  million,  more  than  l.R  m 
manufacturing  alone. 

HOrSS    OF    WORK 

The  average  workweek  for  all  ^,. 
or  nonsupervisory  workers  on  nonfa 
rolls  rose  two-tenths  of  an  hour  in 
38.3     hours,    seasonally    adjtisted 
weekly  hours  had  also  edged  up  in  . 
holding  steady  for   3   consecutive 
However,  the  workweek  remained  0 
below  the  year-earlier  level. 

Much  of  the  over-the-month  galr 
workweek  stemmed  from  a  0.3-hour 
In  manufacturing;  this  followed  a  , 
Increase  in  the  previous  month.  Tlie 

level  was  a  full  hour  above  the 

of  38.8  hours  reached  In  February  an 
but    was    stUl    1.1    hours    below 
recession  peak  of  early  1973.  Facto^ 
time   edged   up   0.1    hour   to   2.7 
August,  a  continuation  of  the  smajl 
posted  since  April. 

As  a  result  of  the  big  expansion 

ployment  and  the  gain  in  the  

index   of   aggregate   hoiu^   of   private 
farm  production  or  nonsupervlsory 
rose     1.5     percent     In     August 
(1967=100).   Factory   worker-hours 

an    even    larger    amount — 2.8    , 

89.5.  This  Increase  brought  aggregate  . 
hours  to  a  level  4.2  percent  abovs 
March  1976  low  but  still  14.4  percen ; 
the  December  1973  peak. 
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HOtmi.Y  AND  WEEKLY  EAItNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  or 
nonsupci'visory  workers  on  private  nonagrl- 
cultural payrolls  rose  0.7  percent  In  August 
and  6.8  percent  from  a  year  ago  (seasonally 
adjuaied) .  Average  weekly  earnings  increased 
1.2  percent  over  the  month.  Since  August 
1974.  weekly  earnings  have  risen  by  5.6  per- 
cent. 

Before  adjustment  for  seasonality,  average 
hour  earnings  rose  3  cents  in  August  to  Ji.55 
and  were  up  29  cents  from  a  year  ago.  Aver- 
age weekly  earnings  were  $166.99.  an  increase 
of  $2.01  cier  -he  month  and  $8.94  from  last 
August 

THE  HOURLY  E.\RNINCS  INDEX 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index— earnings 
adjusted  for  overtime  in  manufacturing, 
seasonalitv.  and  the  effects  of  changes  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  high-wage  and  low- 
wage  industries — was  174.0  (1967^100)  in 
August.  0.8  percent  higher  than  in  July. 
The  index  was  8.6  percent  above  August  a 
year  ago.  During  the  12-month  period  ended 
July,  the  Hourly  Earnings  Index  in  dollars 
of  constant  purchasing  power  declined 
0.8  nercent. 
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JOHN  F.  SCHILUNG 

Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  ;>  dis- 
tinpiiished  Maryland  resident  and  for- 
mer newsman.  John  F.  Schilling,  died 
July  9  of  injuries  he  suffered  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Mr.  Scliilling  was  only 
47.  but  his  career  in  the  field  of  news 
and  public  information  was  an  active 
one.  Mr.  Schilling's  death  was  reported 
July  16  in  the  paper  he  once  edited,  the 
Maryland  Independent,  which  also  pub- 
lished an  editorial  tribute  to  him.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  items  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Maryland  Independent,  July  16. 
19751 
Irony 
The  word  "ironic"  has  been  aroimd  a  thou- 
sand year?  waiting  to  describe  the  death  of 
John  Schilling. 

During  his  time  as  a  newsman.  Schilling 
took  deserved  pride  In  being  the  first  at  the 
scene  of  an  accident  or  fast  breaking  event. 
Usually,  he  was  the  only  reporter-editor 
present.  This  was  for  good  reason.  Schilling 
ate,  drank,  conversed,  and  literally  lived 
with  policemen.  He  had  their  trust  and  con- 
fidence. In  Southern  Maryland,  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  last,  and  probably  the  only,  news- 
man to  consistently  ride  with  patrolmen. 

Schilling,  in  his  three  years  as  editor  of 
the  Maryland  Independent,  produced  some 
of  the  most  vivid  scenes  of  the  punishment 
on  Southern  Maryland's  highways  the  paper 
has  ever  seen.  They  alerted  readers  to  the 
faults  of  drivers,  the  faults  of  roadways. 

Schilling  died  at  the  scene  of  a  fatal  acci- 
dent early  last  Wednesday,  his  own. 

Though  It  was  hla  forte,  police  news  was 
not  the  entire  measure  of  the  man,  John 
Schilling.  In  fact,  his  many  years  of  service 
as  a  newsman  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
as  his  colleagues  at  the  Trl-County  Council 
or  the  organizations  to  which  he  belonged 
will  attest. 

But  we  knew  John  Schilling  best  as  a  man 
who  knew  news.  More  Importantly,  he  was 

not  afraid  of  it.  One  of  the  stories  he  told 

over  a  drink  and  with  touches  of  amusement, 
embarrassment  and  pride — concerned  one  of 
his  first  editorials.  In  It.  he  lashed  out  at  the 
Charles  County  Sanitary  Commission.  He 
would    learn    later    that    his    new    employer 


at  the  Independent  was  a  member  of  the 
comniiBsioa. 

But  editorials  of  the  kind  continued  where 
he  felt  injustices  were  in  force.  However,  he 
ki-icw  politics  well  enough  to  keep  away  from 
extremes.  Out  of  his  persistence  on  the 
roads  and  at  the  typewriter  blo.ssomed  manv 
friends. 

Frcm  the  Independent.  Schilling  moved  to 
St.  Mary's  and  Calvert  counties  to  work. 
l.il:e  a  parent  knows  his  children.  Schilling 
knew  Southern  Maryland.  That  fact  and  his 
newspaper  experience  convinced  the  Tri- 
Couiity  Council  for  Southern  Marylancl  to 
hire  him  as  an  information  officer. 

Ti'.ow.  he  continued  to  serve  and  to  enjoy 
Souiheri!  Maryland.  The  people  in  .Soutlierii 
Maryland  enjoyed  John  Schilling  as  well, 
and  now.  v.-e  will  miss  him. 

be -.111.1  iNf.  Killed  in  Head-on  Collision 
John  F.  SchUling.  47.  former  editor  of  the 
Maryland  Indepciideia.  died  early  Wednes- 
day. July  9.  1975,  at  Anne  Arundel  Hospital 
iu  Annapolis,  from  Ijijurles  sustained  in  an 
automobile  accident  which  occurred  ne;ir 
Deale. 

.\i  the  Un.e  of  his  death.  Schilling  was  the 
public  information  and  tourism  director  for 
the  Tri-County  Council  of  Southern  Mary- 
land. His  wife,  Jean,  resides  in  Town  Creek, 
St.  Mary-s  County. 

A  pa.st  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Charles  County 
Elks  Lodge,  and  former  member  of  BPOE 
2092  in  St.  Mary's  County.  Schilling  wa.s  in- 
stnmiental  in  establishing  a  lodge  In  Deale. 
Born  In  Hagerstown,  he  graduated  from 
high  school  there  and  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  majoring  iu  military  science 
and  journalism. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  at  the 
Hagerstown  Herald  Mail  in  various  capacities 
ranging  from  general  reporter  and  photog- 
rapher to  outdoor  editor,  a  position  he  held 
for  three  years. 

An  avid  fisherman.  Schilling  spent  much 
time  In  Southern  Maryland  writing  articles 
as  an  officer  and  member  of  the  Ma.sou-Dlxon 
Outdoor  Writers.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Outdoor  Writers  of  America. 

From  1949-51,  Schilling  was  stationed  with 
the  Air  Force  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
where  he  was  assigned  to  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Office  as  a  staff  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Andrews  Ambassador. 

In  August  1966,  Schilling  became  editor  of 
the  'Maryland  Independent "  and  remained 
in  this  position  for  three  years.  Subsequently, 
he  joined  the  "Enterprise'  at  Lexington  Park, 
as  a  special  assignment  reporter  covering 
the  county  government.  Later,  he  worked  for 
the  Prince  Frederick  Recorder. 

Schilling  had  served  with  the  Trl-Co\mtv 
Council  since  March  1974. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife;  two  daughters, 
Leslie  Staple  and  Sandra  Schilling  of  Greens- 
boro, N.C.;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Schil- 
ling of  Brlston,  Tenn.;  one  sister,  Lucille  Liv- 
ingston of  Norfolk,  Va.;  two  brothers,  Berkley 
Schilling  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  Joseph 
Schilling  of  Bristol;  one  grandson.  Barry 
Staple  of  North  Carolina;  and  two  stepsons, 
Brian  Hannum  and  Raymond  Hannum. 

Elk  services  were  held  July  10  at  Mattlngly 
Funeral  Home,  Leonardtown.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Rest  Haven  Chapel,  Hagerstown, 
on  JvUy  11. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  National  Kidney  Foundation. 


SMOKING  AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  months  several  developments  In 
smoking  and  health  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you. 
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First,  the  Health  Research  Group  has 
published  a  paper  on  the  tobacco  sub- 
sidy program.  This  paper  calculates  the 
':-05t  of  the  Federal  tobacco  subsidy  pro- 
mams  at  $60  million,  and  proposes  using 
the.se  funds  for  other  assistance  to  tobac- 
co farmers  than  to  subsidize  growing 
of  tobacco.  The  conclusions  of  the  report 
echo  the  statements  which  I  have  made 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  Senate 
and.  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  will  con- 
tinue in  an  effort  to  tenninate  this  un- 
f^onnd  program. 

Second,  Prof.  G.  H.  Miller  of  EtUnboro 
State  College  in  Edinboro,  Pa.,  has  done 
an  epidemiological  study  which  adds  ad- 
ditional information  to  the  evidence  of 
the  health  hazard  of  smoking.  Professor 
Miller  found  tliat  the  longevity  of  tlie 
nonsmoker  compared  to  the  smoker  is 
even  greater  than  previously  reported. 
He  also  concluded  that  the  effects  of 
smoking  on  women  were  increasing  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

Lastly,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  prepared  its  statistical  supplement  to 
its  annual  report.  It  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  note  that  even  though  per 
capita  cigarette  consumption  is  increas- 
ing, It  is  still  lower  than  the  pre-Surgeon 
General  report  level.  It  is  a  shame  that 
it  has  Increased  so  much  above  the  1970 
level,  but  with  the  continued  downward 
trend  In  tar  and  nicotine  content,  the  in- 
creased consumption  may  not  be  ns 
deadly  to  the  public  as  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  material  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  the  Health  Research 
group  report  entitled  "Federal  Support 
Against  the  Public  Health:  Tlie  60  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Tobacco  Subsidy";  the 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Study  on 
Smoking  and  Health;  and  the  statistical 
supplement  to  the  Federal  Tmdc  Com- 
mission report  to  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
people  who  continue  to  do  work  to  ex- 
plore the  mechanisms  of  tobacco  related 
diseases,  to  chart  the  effects  of  these  sub- 
sidies, and  to  analyze  the  data,  both 
marketing  and  health,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  important  service 
to  the  public,  and  their  diligence.  It  Is 
my  deep  regret  that  the  same  stat-ement 
of  support  cannot  be  given  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  which  has  ut- 
terly failed  to  support  the  effort  to  elimi- 
nate smoking  related  diseases  from  our 
country. 

Exhibit  1 

Federal  Support  Against  thf  PuBMr  Health  : 

THE  60  Million  Doll.\r  Tobacco  StfBSiDY 

(By   Martin   Friedman.    Summer    Associate, 

Public  Citizen's  Health  Research  Group) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  U.S.  government  spends  rouglily  $60 
million  annually  to  support  tobacco  grow- 
ing; this  Is  equivalent  to  about  $1,000  for 
each  XS3.  death  from  lung  cancer  caused 
by  smoking.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  fed- 
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eral  government  spends  only  $14.3  per  lung 
cancer  death  annually  on  educating  the  pub- 
lic about  the  dangers  of  smoking.^  At  the 
same  time,  the  tobacco  industry  spends  over 
$2,857  per  lung  cancer  death  on  promoting 
"Llie  tobacco  hablt.= 

Like  other  agrictiltural  conunodities,  the 
U.S.  tobacco  program  guarantees  tobacco 
farmers  a  minimum  price,  restricts  produc- 
tion to  maintain  high  prices,  regulates  mar- 
keting, funds  research,  and  promotes  tobacco 
exports.  Unlike  other  commodities  such  as 
\vheat.  soybeans  and  dairy  products,  which 
.'sustain  life,  tobacco  predictably  causes  dis- 
ease and  death! 

In  every  age  group,  the  death  rate  for 
figarette  smokers  Is  70';  higher  than  for 
nonsmokers.' 

Smokit-ig  causes  85-90  percent  of  all  lung 
r.-inrer.' 

Tobacco  is  i-.lso  a  significant  factor  in  the 
development  of  other  cancers,  heart  disease, 
bronchitis,  and  emphysema. 

Additionally,  maternal  smoking  during 
pi-epnancy  po.ses  a  serious  hazard  to  the 
:ieAlf.h  of  the  fetus. 

Unlilce  the  case  with  many  other  health 
hazards,  principled  governmental  action 
could  restrict  the  destruction  caused  by 
.smoking.  The  1975  Public  Health  Service  re- 
port on  smoking  and  health  states:  "Ciga- 
rette smoking  remains  the  largest  single  un- 
iiece.s.sary  and  preventable  cause  of  illness 
and  early  death."  «  Since  1964,  Congress  has 
acted  against  this  health  menace  by  fund- 
ing public  dissemination  of  warnings  and 
programs  to  Investigate  the  dangers  of  smok- 
ing. Yet,  at  the  same  time.  Congress  author- 
izes funding  of  programs  to  encourage  thou- 
sands of  farmers  to  continue  growing  to- 
bacco. 

As  .Senator  Frank  Moss  has  pointed  out, 
this  is  a  "schizophrenic  approach  to  to- 
bacco."  •  Subsidies  for  tobacco  should  stop; 
thia  money  would  be  far  better  spent  on 
programs  designed  to  counter  the  dangers 
of  smoking. 

Oriyhi  of  Federul  involremeni  uHh  tobacco 
ffrowi7ig 

Tit')S\.cco  wns  listed  as  a  "basic  commodity" 
:n  the  agricultural  assistance  legislation  of 
1933.  At  that  time,  the  farm  act  was  thought 
io  be  a  temporary,  emergency  measure  to 
help  farmers  survive  In  a  depression  econ- 
omy In  which  prices  of  agricultural  products 
declined  more  rapidly  than  costs,  and  banks 
were  foreclosing  thousands  of  mortgages  on 
farms. 

A.  Price  supports 

Forty-two  years  later,  the  basic  mechanisms 
of  the  emergency  tobacco  program  Imple- 
mented under  the  depression  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  are  still  In  effect. 
The  concept  of  parity  was  at  the  heart  of 
the  government's  program  to  stabilize  agri- 
cttltural  prices  of  basic  commodities.  For 
tobacco,  the  parity  price  was  computed 
through  a  formula  based  on  the  market  price 
of  a  pound  of  tobacco  In  the  baseline  period 
of  1919  and  1929  and  an  Index  of  farmers' 
expenses  In  the  baseline  period.  Including 
costs  of  agricultural  production  and  family 
living  expenses.  Since  the  federal  govern- 
ment guaranteed  farmers  they  would  receive 
at  a  minimum  a  percentage  of  the  parity 
price,  the  sttbsldy  program  assured  them  of 
A  reasonable  price  for  their  crop. 

Instead  of  making  a  direct  payment  to 
each  farmer,  the  system  operated,  as  it  does 
today,  through  a  loan  mechanism.  The 
farmer  takes  his  leaf  to  market,  and  If  the 
buyers  do  not  offer  a  price  at  least  as  high 
as  the  support  level,  the  government,  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC), 
will  "loan"  the  farmer  a  sum  equal  to  the 
support  price.  The  tobacco,  which  Is  used 
as  collateral  for  the  loan,  Is  then  taken  by 


the  CCC,  which  proces-ses  and  stores  the 
leaf.  Since  tobacco  must  be  aged  for  up 
to  five  years  before  It  is  suitable  for  use  In 
production,  the  CCC  can  hold  the  tobacco  hi 
storage  for  sale  at  a  later  date.  Should  the 
tobacco  eventually  be  sold  for  a  price  less 
than  the  loan  made  to  the  fai-mer,  the  CCC 
absorbs  the  loss  as  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  program. 

B.  Production  Limitations 

III  operation  the  support  program  is  mora 
complex  than  a  mere  guarantee  of  parity. 
Overproduction  was  a  crucial  factor  in  the 
decline  of  prices.  The  parity  guarantee  v.-as 
tied  to  a  production  restriction  program. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  prodvicers  of  a  type  of 
tobacco  agreed  to  participate  In  the  govern- 
ment plan,  each  farmer  was  given  a  tobacco 
allotment,  which  was  essentially  a  llcens-e  to 
grow  tobacco.  Additionally,  the  growers  had 
to  agree  to  abide  by  production  quotas  com- 
puted by  USDA  that  were  Intended  to  match 
production  to  the  anticipated  annual  de- 
mand. Since  the  Inception  of  the  program, 
growers  of  the  two  major  cigarette  tobaccos 
have  approved  the  quotas  every  year  except 
1939. 

C.  Development  of  the  Modern  Tobafco 
Program 

Iu  the  1933  agricultural  legl.'^lation,  tobacco 
fai-mers  received  more  than  fair  treatment 
hy  the  Congress.  Not  only  was  tobacco  Includ- 
ed in  the  list  of  "basic  commodities"  for 
parity  benefits,  but  It  was  also  singled  out 
for  a  special  benefit.  In  drafting  the  Agrl- 
cultviral  Adjustment  Act.  Congress  had  set 
the  August  1909  to  July  1914  period  as  the 
baseline  for  computing  parity  prices.  Before 
passage  of  the  bill,  however,  the  bsisellne 
for  tobacco  was  changed  to  the  August  1919 
to  July  1929  period.  This  modification  trans- 
lated Into  a  17',;  higher  parity  price.'  To- 
bacco was  the  only  crop  so  rewarded.* 

Since  1933,  the  tobacco  growers  have  con- 
sistently received  special  treatment.  In  1940, 
the  baseline  period  for  tobacco  was  advanced 
to  the  1934  to  1939  period,  which  again  gave 
tobacco  a  price  advantage  over  other  com- 
modities. In  the  important  1948  and  1949 
farm  legislation,  most  commodities  were 
placed  on  a  flexible  support  scale,  based  upon 
supply.  Tobacco,  however,  was  guaranteed 
payments  of  90  percent  of  parity.  In  the  late 
fifties  It  became  obvloxts  that  the  parity  sys- 
tem was  pricing  American  tobacco  out  of  the 
world  market.  Because  many  of  the  factors 
used  In  computing  parity  for  agxlcultural 
products  generally,  such  as  the  price  of  feed 
lor  livestock,  had  escalated  In  cost  but  had 
no  applicability  to  the  costs  of  producing 
tobacco,  a  new  formula  was  adopted  In  1980. 
Under  the  new  support  formula,  the  parity 
Index  baseline  period  was  changed  to  an  In- 
dex of  the  market  price  of  tobacco  In  the 
three  years  previous  to  the  current  crop 
year.  Under  this  system,  prices  have  Increased 
Ht  a  lower  rate  than  before  1960,  making 
American  exports  more  competitive. 

Exports  have  always  been  Important  to 
the  tobacco  growers,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  provided  millions  of  dollars  to  ex- 
pand foreign  markets.  The  backbone  of  the 
export  program  Is  the  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  Public  Law  480,  which 
has  become  known  as  the  "Food  for  Peace  " 
program.  Tobacco  has  been  shipped  to  under- 
developed countries  under  the  PL  480  pro- 
gram since  Its  Inception.  PL  480  was  orig- 
inally enacted  as  a  means  of  disposing  of 
surplus  stocks  of  commodities  accumulated 
through  the  operation  of  the  loan  support 
program.  Excess  commodities  are  either  sold 
to  underdeveloped  countries  for  local  cur- 
rency (thus  not  depleting  the  receiving  na- 
tion's foreign  currency  reserves)  or  sold  for 
dollars  on  a  long-term  credit  basis.  Thus,  the 
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overwhelming  debt  burden  of  so^e  under- 
developed countries  Includes  deqts  to  the 
U.S.  for  tobacco  shipments. 

In  1974,  the  major  beneficiaries 
gram  were :    South   Viet  Nam    ( 1 
pounds);    Thailand    (4.1    million 
Cambodia  (1.6  million  pounds); 
(1.9  million  pounds).'"  The  total 
gram  cost  was  $35.9  million."  As 
political    developments    in 
none  of  these  nations  receive  PL 
ments  today.  The  emphasis  of  th 
is  now  shifting  to  other  nations 
example,    received   no   tobacco   in 
1974,  exports  to  Egypt  were  est 
million  pounds. ■- 

In    the    1966    to    1974    period, 
operated  an  export  payments 
help  regain  the  historic  share  of 
market  for  U.S.  tobacco."  '^  Under 
gram,  USDA  made  American  leaf 
petltlve  with  foreign  tobacco  by 
porters  5  to  10  cents  per  pound 
tobacco  out  of  storage  overseas 
the  program  up  to  March  of  196  • 
million  dollars.'*  lu  1974,  the 
the  United  States  $13.7  million 
payment  program  has  now  been 
since  loan  stocks  today  are  almost 
the  program  provides  little  ec 
tage 

Tobacco  expenditures  todx^f 

Th©  costs  of  the  entire  tobacco 
scattered    throughout    the 
Agriculture  budget.  The  loan  s 
gram  itself  accounts  for  only  0.13 
the  aggregate  cost  of  all 
support  programs  of  the  past  44 
In  1975,  USDA  estimates  that 
expenses  of  the  program  will  tota 
mately  $10.4  million.  USDA 
tobacco  plant,  only  half  of  which 
related,  will  cost  approximately 
With  most  commoditle.<?,  the  grow 
selves  pay  for  Inspection  and  gradlifg 
crop.  USDA,  however,  provides 
free  of  charge  to  tobacco  growers 
payers  will  pay  approximately  $5 
for  these  expenditures  in  1975 

The  money  that  will  be  spent  to 
tobacco  Industry  at  home  in  1975 
portion  of  the  total.  PL  480  tobacco 
wUl  cost  the  taxpayers 
million  this  year,  and  world  markejt 
another    $200   thousand 
final  year  of  an  advertising  progra^ 
tria  will  cost  $55  thousand. 

VSDA  estimates  of  1975  tobacco  ex'^nditurea 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 

(Estimated  costs,  1975) 
Item: 

Tobacco  research 

Tobacco  Inspection,  grading  and 
classing 

Market  new  program 

Realized  losses  on  tobacco  loans.. 

Tobacco  export  payments 

Administrative  expenses  of  price 
supports  

Export  costs.  Public  Law  480 

Development  of  foreign  markets.. 

Supervision  of  market  devel- 
opment and  world  market  anal- 
ysis   


Depai  bmcnt 


$6  5 


theie 


Total,  above  Items ^'$58,762 

Source:  USDA,  AprU  15,  1974. 

•Differences  In  accounting  methods  makes 
It  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  loss  on 
tobacco  loans.  In  AprU  of  1974.  UiSDA  esti- 
mated a  1974  loss  of  $3.6  million.  The  To- 
bacco Situation  (Sept.,  1974),  p.  17,  however, 
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calculates  that  the  loss  on  loans  in  1974  was 
negligible.  Actual  1975  losses  will  depend  on 
market  prices  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

•♦Does  not  include  estimated  loss  on  loan 
program. 

The  politics  of  tobacco 

We  have  80,000  Tar  Heel  Farmers  producing 
tobacco.  It  provides  employment  to  nearly 
200,000  of  the  State's  farm  workers.  Last 
year.  It  brought  the  State's  farmers  over  $800 
million  In  income. — Remarks  of  Senator 
Helms  of  North  Carolina,  1975." 

In  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky, 
tobacco  is  the  main-tay  of  the  economy.  La.si 
year,  tobacco  sales  represented  about  one- 
third  of  all  agricultural  Income  In  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky. '■•  Although  less  sig- 
nificant, tobacco  is  also  an  Important  com- 
modity in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Georgia. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  tobacco 
plant  manifests  lt«elf  in  political  power. 
While  this  is  also  true  of  corn  in  Iowa  or 
wheat  In  Kansas,  tobacco  Is  inilque  in  that 
It  is  grown  on  relatively  few  acres  of  laud. 
An  acre  of  tobacco  yields  1,000  to  2,600 
pounds  of  marketable  leaf.  Tobacco  is  grown 
on  only  .3  percent  of  U.S.  cropland,  yet  it 
produces  4  percent  of  total  cash  receipts 
from  all  U.S.  crops."  Because  the  tobacco 
crop  is  spread  over  a  large  number  of  farms, 
there  are  thousands  of  tobacco  farmers  in 
the  major  growing  states.  In  Kentucky  for 
example,  S6.034  farms  m.irketed  burley  to- 
bacco in  1964." 

At  the  manufacturing  level,  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry is  concentrated  in  a  few  regions.  For 
example,  cigarettes  are  manufactured  almost 
exclusively  In  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.-'  The  tobacco  manufacturing  in- 
dustry employs  27,300  persons  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 13,700  persons  in  Virginia,  and  11,300 
in  Kentucky.  Since  the  manufacturers  are 
most  concerned  with  maintaining  a  stable 
price  and  a  steady  flow  of  product,  they  favor 
government  tobacco  aid  as  much  as  the  grow- 
ers do.  But  when  balanced  against  the  ap- 
proximately 250,000  annual  deaths  directly 
attributable  to  cigarette  smoking,  the  em- 
ployment factor  is  of  little  consequence." 

Tobacco  subsidies  continue  because  they 
are  economically  Important  to  a  few  states, 
and  Congressmen  from  those  states  are  very 
powerful.  Senator  Herman  Tslmadge  of 
Georgia,  who  represents  a  state  that  produced 
a  $170  million  tobacco  crop  last  year  (Georgia 
is  the  sixth  most  Important  tobacco  growing 
state  in  the  nation)  Is  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  On 
the  House  side.  Rep.  Carl  Perkins  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. He  represents  a  district  containing 
approximately  20,000  farms  with  burley  to- 
bacco allotments.  Rep.  David  Henderson  of 
North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
represents  a  district  containing  over  28,400 
tobacco  farms.  Rep.  Joe  Evlns,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  repre- 
sents a  Tennessee  district  containing  over 
27,000  tobacco  farms.  Additionally,  21  repre- 
sentatives from  the  six  leading  tobacco-pro- 
ducing states  are  chairmen  of  House  sub- 
committees. Twelve  chairmen  of  Senate  sub- 
conmilttees  represent  the  same  six  states.  In 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  agricul- 
tural subsidy  programs  are  handled  by  sub- 
committees organized  on  the  basis  of  com- 
modities. Ail  but  two  members  of  the  tobacco 
subcommittee  are  from  a  major  tobacco-pro- 
ducing state.  In  the  past  ten  years,  there 
have  never  been  more  than  two  members  of 
the  subcommittee  at  a  given  time  that  were 
not  from  a  tobacco-producing  state.  Thus, 
decisions  about  the  national  program  in  the 
House  are  made  almost  exclusively  by  mem< 


bers  whose  states'  will  receive  tobacco  sub- 
sldles. 

TOBACCO      PROGRAM      SHOITLD      BE      ELIMINATED 

A.  The  allotment  system  retards  efficient 
production 
Increasingly,  the  allotment  system  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  In  limiting  the  rate  of  mecha- 
nization In  the  tobacco  fields.  The  three  fac- 
tors that  have  retarded  mechanization  have 
been  the  state  of  technological  development 
and  the  co.st  of  machinery,-^  the  availability 
of  a  large,  low-paid  labor  pool,  and  the  re- 
.slrictlons  of  the  allotment  system.  The  tech- 
nology and  machinery  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly available  and  the  labor  pool  Is  con- 
tracting. Thus,  the  allotment  system  will 
become  the  lasL  line  of  defejise  for  the  small 
gi'ower. 

Moreover,  the  allotment  system  prtlflcinlly 
!!mit>  tobacco-r.\ising  to  certain  region.?. 
There  is  a  fixed  nimiber  of  allotments  per 
state  and  the  allotments  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred across  state  lines.'  Since  mechanized 
trowing  is  most  effective  on  fiat  land,  the 
center  of  flue-cured  production  would  nat- 
ur.illy  shift  from  the  hilly  terrain  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  to  the  Hatter  land  of 
Somh  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.-'  Un- 
der the  present  tobacco  program,  this  could 
not  occur:  allotments  cannot  be  transferred 
across  state  borders,  and  the  cost  of  acquir- 
i.ig  allotments  within  each  state  would  re- 
quire capital  that  otherwise  would  pay  for 
machinery. 

S.  Larger  farmers  get  more  than  stnull 
fanners 
Like  other  farm  subsidy  program.?,  the 
tobacco  program  benefits  the  well-to-do- 
farmer  more  than  the  poor  farmer.  This  is 
because  the  benefits  of  the  program  are  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  marketable 
leaf  produced.  Thus,  the  tobacco  farmers  In 
the  lower  40 '^  of  the  income  scale  receive 
only  13.2"^^,  of  the  benefits,  since  they  receive 
only  11.7't  of  net  income  from  tobacco 
sales.-' 

C.  Ending  the  tobacco  program  will  not 
prohibit  tobacco  growing 
Although  cigarettes  are  a  major  health 
hazard,  no  one  has  proposed  a  prohibition  of 
tobacco  growing.  However,  many  growers  be- 
lieve that  ending  government  price  supports 
and  returning  to  the  free  market  would  be 
tantamount  to  outlawing  tobacco.  This  is 
unlikely.  It  is  true  that  tobacco  growers  had 
a  hard  time  before  the  initiation  of  federal 
support  in  1933.  At  that  time,  the  growers 
were  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  large  buyers  who 
kept  prices  artificially  depressed.  In  the  three 
years  prior  to  the  government  program,  the 
market  price  of  tobacco  had  declined  by 
more  than  fifty  percent,  while  the  average 
wholesale  price  of  cigarettes  had  risen  from 
$5.40  per  1000  hi  1929  to  $6.04  in  1932,  lead- 
ing to  record  profits  *"  for  the  manufacturers 
and  bankruptcy  for  the  growers. 
'  Eliminating  the  program  would  not  likely 
return  the  growers  to  their  pre-program  sit- 
uation. Market  prices  have  been  well  above 
support  levels  for  the  major  cigeu-ette  tobac- 
cos In  recent  years.  Therefore,  It  appears  that 
manufacturers  are  wUllng  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  tobacco  today,  probably  because  they 
have  developed  means  of  extending  each 
pound  of  tobacco  by  reducing  shrinkage  in 
processing  the  leaf  and  by  iinding  ways  to 
use  the  stems  and  other  bits  of  tobacco 
formerly  discarded. 


*  By  statute,  the  apportionment  among 
states  of  tobacco  allotments  must  be  made 
"on  the  basis  of  the  total  production  of  to- 
bacco In  each  state  during  the  five  calendar 
years  Immediately  proceeding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  Is  proclaimed  .  .  ." 
7  use.  1313(a). 
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Senator  Talmadge  has  argiied  that  elimi- 
nation of  the  program  would  literally  con- 
fiscate tobacco-growers'  property.-'  He  makes 
this  argument  because  tobacco  allotments 
are  valuable  In  themselves,  since  there  are  a 
fixed  number  of  allotments  and  allotments 
iire  necessary  licenses  to  grow  tobacco.  Also, 
allotments  are  leased  independently  of  the 
land,  and  when  a  farm  Is  sold,  the  value  of 
the  allotment  is  Included  In  the  price.  Today 
allotments  account  for  about  26'.  of  the 
value  of  farmland  in  North  Carolina  and 
!\botit  20 'r  in  Kentucky.--  One  study  in- 
dicates that  total  farm  assets  would  be  re- 
duced by  $2.2  billion  if  the  allotments  be- 
en nie  worthless.-*  This  reduction  would  affect 
ihe  ta.'c  base  in  farm  communities,  and  by 
reducing  the  value  of  the  collateral  rep- 
resented in  part  by  the  allotment,  it  would 
be  more  difficult  for  tobacco  farmers  to  pro- 
cure loans  needed  to  fijiance  planting  the 
crop.  But  while  this  would  harm  farm  com- 
niiuiities  in  the  .short  run,  It  would  not  create 
economic  chaos.  Some  form  of  cooperatives 
cotild  take  up  the  slack,  and  as  long  as  the 
worldwide  tobacco  demand  remains  high, 
commercial  lenders  will  not  ignore  liie 
tobacco  farmer. 

D.  Small  tobacco  /anner.-i  iroiiM  be  forced  out 
anyway 
It  is  true  that  small  Independent  farmers 
would  suffer  from  elimination  of  tobacco 
sub.'ildies.  One  study  concluded  that  labor 
requirements  would  be  reduced  by  about  25 
percent  as  growers  reorganized  Into  larger, 
more  efficient,  luiits."  However,  In  the  long 
run,  there  will  be  a  production  Increase, 
which  win  reduce  the  change  in  labor  re- 
quirements. 

If  small  growers  are  harmed  most  by  elim- 
ination of  subsidies,  it  will  not  be  by  the 
absence  of  subsidies  per  se,  but  by  lack  of 
iimds  to  mechanize  or  purchase  sufficient 
land  to  profitably  grow  an  alternative  crop,  as 
the  marketplace  Is  freed  up  to  demand  the 
most  efficient  use  of  land.  Many  tobacco 
farmers  also  lack  the  education'  or  skills 
needed  to  find  alternative  employment. 
About  one-half  of  the  small  growers  have 
le.ss  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  ' 

The  character  of  tobacco  farming  as  "agri- 
culture's last  great  stronghold  of  hand 
labor"  '■-  has  been  idealized  by  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  A  peculiar,  yet  apt,  ad- 
vocacy was  made  by  Rep.  Rose  of  North 
Carolina : 

"You  know,  there  are  some  people  around 
here  who  would  like  to  go  ahead  and  treat 
the  American  tobacco  farmer  like  they  did 
the  opium  poppy  growers  over  there  in  Tur- 
key, and  I  hope  we  do  not  come  to  that.  I 
think  the  tobacco  Industry  is  a  viable  in- 
dustry In  this  country  and  I  want  to  keep  It 
that  way."-' 

Even  with  subsidies,  tobacco  production 
on  small  farms  Is  so  Inefficient  that  small 
farmers  are  expending  enormous  amounts  of 
labor  to  acquire  merely  a  bare  subsistence. 
Life  on  a  small  tobacco  farm  has  for  many 
years  been  associated  with  poverty.:"  Many 
young  people  have  left  the  farm  to  seek  more 
rewarding  employment.  For  example,  about 
300,000  persons  migrated  north  from  the 
southeast  tobacco  region  in  the  1960's;  this 
was  equal  to  at  least  one  person  per  house- 
hold. -  Approxmlately  half  of  the  farmers  on 
small  tobacco  farms  today  are  at  least  55 
years  old. '' 

Tobacco  farming  .simply  cannot  pay  a  com- 
petitive wage,  even  with  government  aid. 
Tobacco  wages  for  hired  hands  were  an  aver- 
age of  $1.39  per  hour  in  1972;  »^  which  U  an 
extraordlnarUy  low  rate  particularly  since  it 
is  not  year-round  employment.  This  does  not 
include  the  lower  wages  of  family  members. 
-As  demands  for  higher  wages  rise  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  tobacco  farmers  will 


not  be  able  to  meet  the  cost  of  labor  and  stay 
in  business. 

Rather  than  receiving  just  enough  help  to 
keep  thousands  of  farmers  growing  tobacco 
without  assuring  them  of  an  adequate  In- 
come or  educatioiml  opportunities,  farmers 
would  benefit  more  from  direct  government 
aid  unconnected  with  tobacco. 

Senator  Thurmond  has  argued  that  the 
tobacco  program  should  be  continued  to  pre- 
vent a  decline  in  production  that  would  force 
large-scale  Importing  of  tobacco.  ~  The  United 
States,  for  good  or  HI.  will  remain  a  large 
tobacco  producer,  even  If  the  structure  of 
farming  changes.  Production  would  rise  with- 
out quotas  an  expected  25  percent-  and 
prices  would  tail  approximately  25  percent. 
A  197'2  Ptudv  e.-tlmaces  that  cash  receipts 
would  be  reduced  by  only  $230  million." 
Thi.-!  is  because  exports  would  increase  as 
mtich  as  two-thirds  since  American  tobacco 
at  the  lower  price  would  be  competitive  !n  the 
world  market." 

Senator  Talmadge  argues  that  tobacco  sub- 
sldie.s  .shottld  not  be  ended  since  tliat  would 
not  halt  the  smoking  of  tobacco. 

And  even  if  the  tobacco  program  were  ellm- 
iuaied.  wliat  would  have  been  accomplished: 

Would  that  stop  the  sale  of  tobacco? 

Would  that  stop  the  imports  of  tobacco? 

Would  that  make  it  unlawful  to  smoke? 

Would  that  contribute  to  better  health  in 
this  Nation? 

In  every  case  the  answer  Is  "No." 

On  the  contrary — sales  of  tobacco  would 
continue.  People  would  continue  to  smoke." 

Due  to  the  addictive  properties  of  tobacco. 
it  will  be  difficult  to  reduce  consumption  of 
tobacco  in  the  United  States.  However,  elim- 
inating tlie  program  will  not  increase  ciga- 
rette consumption  through  lower  prices.  Al- 
though the  price  of  tobacco  leaf  would  go 
down,  the  price  of  cigarettes  would  be  un- 
affected, since  the  value  of  tobacco  accounts 
for  only  seven  percent  of  the  cost  of  ciga- 
rettes to  consimiers.*^ 

rONCLrSION 

1.  Congress  should  repeal  all  laws  and 
appropriations  which  require  a  tobbaco  sup- 
port program. 

2.  A  direct  social  welfare  program  for  sma'.l 
tobacco  growers  should  be  Initiated  to  ease 
their  losses  in  the  transition  from  subsidized 
to  a  free  tobacco  market.  This  program  would 
include  funds  for  re-education,  loans  for 
transition  to  other  crops,  and  If  necessary, 
interim  arrangements  for  applying  estab- 
lished programs  such  as  food  stamps  and 
Medicaid  to  small  growers.  Unlike  the  ntrrent 
tobacco  program,  the.se  new  measures  should 
apply  only  to  these  programs — which  may 
last  several  years— to  be  financed  by  part  of 
the  $60  million*  current  tobacco  program. 
After  several  years,  the  entire  $60  million 
should  revert  to  anti-smoking  campaigns. 

3.  The  $60  million  tobacco  program  shoiild 
be  converted  to  a  full-scale  anti-smoking 
program.  Last  year,  Americans  smoked  640 
billion  cigarettes,  an  equivalent  of  211  packs 
per  person  over  18."  Forty  percent  of  the 
adult  population  smokes  tobacco."  The  gov- 
ernment anti-smoking  program  operated  bv 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Smoking  and 
Disease  has  an  annual  budget  of  only  $900.- 
000.  Since  the  cigarette  manufacturers  spent 
over  $180,000,000  on  advertising  the  top  20 
brands  alone  in  1973,«  It  Is  not  stirprislng 
that  smoking  Is  on  the  rise  again. 

Publicity  given  to  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  of  1964,  the  first  national  report  on 
smoking  and  health,  temporarily  reduced  per 
capita  consumption  by  253  cigarettes  a 
year.'"  Anti-smoking  advertisements  on  radio 


•As  stated  before,  this  Is  an  approximate 
figure.  Other  estimates  range  from  $50  mil- 
lion  to  $80  million. 


and  television  between  1967  and  1970  were 
more  than  twice  as  effective  in  discouraging 
smoking  as  the  pro-smoking  advertisements 
were  in  promoting  smoking.'^  Clearly,  460 
million  spent  lu  anti-smoking  commercials 
and  o'.her  educational  programs  would  go  far 
in  aiding  smoicers  to  break  their  addiction, 
and  improve  their  chances  for  a  long  life. 

In  summary,  our  tobacco  suppoit  program 
is  subsidizing  disease  and  death  in  the  name 
of  the  small  tobacco  farmer.  Yet  the  program 
Is  not  even  providing  efficiently  or  well  for 
the  small  farmer.  This  program  has  contin- 
ued over  the  years  because  few  would  chal- 
lenge the  parochial  and  short-range  views  of 
a  handful  of  tobacco  state  Congressmen.  The 
tobacco  support  program  should  be  stopped 
and  the  U.S.  government  must  opt  instead 
for  a  single-minded  program  to  preserve  the 
na'ions  health  from  poisoning  by  tobacco. 
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NORTHWESTHIN    PENNSYLVANIA   STTTDY   ON 

Smoking  and  Health 
beport  no.  1 
The  results  of  the  recent  analysis  of  the 
data  from  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
Study  on  Smoking  and  Health  (NPSSH) 
shows  significant  findings  that  were  not 
reported  in  previous  research.  The  major 
findings,  based  on  over  4,000  individual 
case  reports,  produced  some  surprising  re- 
sults. A  brief  summary  of  the  conclusion.s 
is  the  following : 

1.  There  is  practically  no  difference  In 
longevity  between  the  male  and  the  female 
if  they  do  not  smoke. 

2.  The  longevity  difference  in  favor  of  tlie 
non-cigarette  smoker  over  the  cigarette 
smoker  is  greater  than  ten  years. 

3.  Tlie  longevity  difference  for  the  heavy 
cigarette  smoker  compared  to  the  non- 
smoker  ranges  from  14  years  for  the  men 
to  19  years  for  the  women. 

4.  Smoking  of  pipes  and  cigars  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  effect  on  longevity. 

5.  Cigarette  smoking  appears  to  be  more 
deadly  for  the  female  than  for  the  male 
smoker  by  a  difference  of  6  years. 

The  major  reason  for  the  differences  iJi 
the  results  of  this  study  and  other  previous 
studies  Is  probably  due  to  the  type  of  sam- 
pling method  used.  Instead  of  obtaining  re- 
sults from  non-representative  population 
samples  such  as  volunteers  and  autopsy 
reports,  the  NPSSH  made  use  of  data  based 
on  Interviews  of  a  large  number  of  Erie  resi- 
dents concerning  relatives  who  had  passed 
away,  which  is  an  ideal  method  to  secxjre 
the  most  representative  type  of  data.  The 
deceased  relatives  considered  were  concen- 
trated during  the  years  of  1970  to  1973. 

In  addition,  the  data  reported  in  this 
study  makes  comparisons  between  smokers 
and  non-smokers  who  are  as  free  as  possible 
from  complicating  factors  such  as  Indus- 
trial pollution  and  chemicals,  excessive 
weight  and  excessive  alcoholic  consumption. 
These  factors  are  usually  not  eliminated  in 
most  of  the  previous  studies. 

The  overall  longevity  difference  of  10 
years  for  the  non-smoker  over  the  cigarette 
smoker  shows  that  the  impact  of  cigarette 
smoking  is  much  worse  than  previously 
reported.  For  instance  in  reports  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  National 
Clearing  House  for  Smoking  and  Health, 
the  largest  longevity  difference  listed  be- 
tween male  smokers  and  non-smokers  for 
heavy  cigarette  smokers  (over  2  packs  a 
day)  Is  8.3  years.  The  present  study  shows 
that  the  damage  done  by  cigarettes  for  the 
average  smoker,  let  alone  the  heavy  smoker, 
is  greater  than  the  8.3  years  listed  for  heavy 
smokers.  Also,  this  study  shows  that  the 
longevity  curtailment  for  heavy  smokers  is 
nearly  twice  the  maximum  rate  reported  In 
the  previous  research. 

The  result  concerning  the  cigar  and  pipe 
smoking  was  surprising  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  organizations  arc  placing 
an  emp!iasls  on  stopping  these  forms  of 
smoking  on  the  basis  of  curtailment  of  lon- 
gevity. WhUe  It  Is  true  that  these  people  get 
more  lip  and  throat  cancer,  It  api>ears  that 
their  longevity  is  one  year  longer  than  the 
non-smoker. 

The  most  unexpected  revelation  of  the 
study  is  that  cigarette  smoking  is  more  dead- 
ly for  the  female  than  the  male  since  there 
is  a  six-year  longevity  difference  between 
the  male  smoker  and  the  female  smoker  In 
favor  of  the  males.  This  result  shows  that 
previous  reports  listing  a  six-  to  eight-year 
difference  in  favor  of  the  women  did  not 
take  into  account  the  great  impact  that  cig- 
arette smoking  has  upon  the  longevity  of 
the  men  since  more  men  smoke  than  women 
and  they  have  smoked  for  longer  periods 
of  time.  For  example.  In  this  study  three 


times  as  many  men  smoked  as  women.  A 
decade  earlier  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
smokers  was  probably  5  to  6  times  as  great. 

Now  that  women  are  smoking  more,  as 
indicated  In  recent  research  by  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Smoking  and  Health,  this 
data  shows  how  serious  the  problem  could 
become  if  women  continue  to  smoke.  For 
example,  based  on  the  recent  research  which 
shows  male  and  female  teenagers  are  smok- 
ing at  the  same  level  and  the  results  of  this 
study,  it  can  be  predicted  that  the  average 
life  span  of  women  will  decrease  until  women 
will  be  dying  on  the  average  of  five  to  six  , 
years  before  men  in  the  next  thirty  to  forty 
years  if  tlie  same  trend  continues. 

This  study  was  done  on  the  basis  of  vol- 
unteer assistance  from  a  wide  variety  of 
organizations  and  institutions  such  as  Edin- 
boro  State  College.  Behrend  Campus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  COVE.  Erie 
women's  associations  and  church  groups. 
These  organizations  provided  many  trained 
interviewers  and  highly  qualified  people  who 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  study. 

The  study  was  originally  started  in  May 
1974  based  on  a  grant  from  No  Other  World, 
an  environmental  organization:  and  partial 
support  was  provided  by  the  health  organi- 
zations— Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Cancer 
Society  (Erie  Section),  Northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania Lung  As.soclatlon.  and  the  American 
Heart  Association — Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania Section. 

The  Ijasic  objective  of  the  study  was  to  ob- 
tain information  from  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased concerning  their  former  relatives' 
smoking  habits  so  that  comparisons  could 
be  made  between  smokers  and  non-smokers. 
The  different  significant  conditions  studied 
were  age,  sex  difference,  degree  of  inhala- 
tion, amount  of  cigarette  smoked,  pollution 
differences,  and  parental  smoking  Impact. 
The  survey  primarily  considered  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  passed  away  within  the  last 
four  years  and  members  of  their  family  as 
well  as  some  unsolicited  interviews. 

The  basic  interview  Items  were  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  the  cooperating  health  orga- 
nizations and  professional  consultants.  The 
location  of  telephone  numbers  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  was  performed  by  vol- 
unteers who  selected  the  closest  relatives  and 
their  telephone  numbers  for  use  by  the  in- 
terviewers so  that  the  most  accurate  data 
could  be  obtained  for  the  study. 

Training  sessions  were  held  in  a  number 
of  different  locations  by  the  director  to  pro- 
vide the  volunteers  with  Information  on  how 
to  complete  the  forms  and  how  to  conduct 
the  interviews. 

Additional  reports  will  be  provided  as  other 
segments  of  the  data  are  analyzed  over  the 
next  few  months. 

Statistical    Supplement   to   Fedexal   Trade 
Commission   Report   to   Congress 

The  purpose  of  this  statistical  supplement 
is  to  update  charts  prevlotisly  published  by 
the  Commission  concerning  domestic  sales 
of  cigarettes  and  other  products  by  cigarette 
manufacturers  and  expenditures  for  domes- 
t  ic  cigarette  advertising  In  various  media  for 
the  year  1974.  As  in  previous  years,  these 
totals  were  compiled  by  the  Commission  staff 
from  Special  Reports  filed  by  domestic  ciga- 
rette manufacturers. 

1 .   cigarette  sales  ' 

In  the  annual  report  on  cigarette  labeling 
and  advertising  dated  December  31,  1974,  the 


1  The  figures  reported  herein  for  calendar 
1974  do  not  hiclude  data  from  Larus  & 
Brother  or  Stephano  Brothers,  as  those  com- 
panies have  ceased  their  cigarette  manufac- 
turing operations.  Due  to  the  small  size  of 
the  operations  of  these  two  companies,  this 
omissloii  has  no  significant  effect  on  the  com- 
parability of  1974  data  to  prior  years'  data. 
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Commission  noted  that  unofficial  e.stimates 
indicated  that  total  domestic  cii^arette  sales - 
in  1974  could  be  expected  to  be  greater  than 
r)02  billion  units  (individual  cigfire(-te.s),  well 
above  the  previoxis  high  mark  of  584.7  billion 
units  sold  in  1973.  This  estimate  proved  to  be 
toi>  high,  since  the  data  received  irotn  do- 
iiicbtic  cigarette  manulactiirers  placed  total 
tiomestic  sales  in  1974  at  594.5  billion  luilts. 
This  was  an  increase  of  1.68':  over  1973.  Do- 
mestic cigarette  sales  in  iini^s  bv  year  and 
month  for  the  years  196.3  throut'Ii  1!174  are 
>hown  in  Table  1. 

Table  2  show.s  per  capita  toiisuinption  of 
cigarettes  by  United  State.s  residents  and 
overseas  military  pers-oiiuel  18  years  of  age 
ond  older.  The  per  capita  cdii.sKuipHon  figure 
for  1973  has  been  revised  downward  from 
4.182  units  to  4.112  unit*:.  The  4,182  figure 
originally  published  wa.s  incorrt-ct  due  to  an 
error  in  the  determination  of  the  1973  popu- 
lation figure  utilized  to  compute  the  1973 
per  capita  consumption  figure.  As  the  flgure.s 
in  Table  2  demonstrate,  the  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  begun  ii\  1971  ended  hi 
1973.  with  the  1974  iigure  2  \\u\x^  ii— ;  than 
the  1973  figure  (a  drop  of  Ja5':i\. 


Clearly  defined  tiends  to  increased  sales  of 
iilter  varieties  and  increased  .sales  of  men- 
Tholated  cigarettes  continued  In  1974.  Table 
."?  shows  percentage  of  domestic  filter  and 
non-filter  cigarette  sales  in  the  United  States 
Jrom  196.S  through  1974. 

Tiie  percentage  of  doiue.sUc  mentholated 
and  non-mentholated  cigare(.ie  sale.s  during 
J9C:j  through  1974  i.s  sho^n  on  Table  4. 

Table  5  lists  perconlages  of  domestic  cii;- 
aretie  sales  by  .size  for  the  years  1967  through 
1974. 

T.tble  6  shows  the  total  corporate  sales  of 
domestic  cigarette  maiiufacturer.s  for  the 
years  1963  through  1974  and  the  peirentage 
of  thase  totals  attributable  to  domestic  cig- 
arette sales,  foreign  cigarette  .sales  -  and  .sale.-= 
of  services  and  other  products.  Sales  of  .serv- 
ices and  products  other  than  cigaiettes  by 
cigarette  manufacturers  continued  to  in- 
crease in  1974.  Although  some  tobacco  prod- 
ucts are  included  in  the  "services  and  other 
products"  category  (c.a.,  cigars,  pipe  tobacco, 
leaf  tobacco),  the  category  also  includes  food 
products,  alcoholic  beverages,  pet  foods,  razor 
blades,  toiletries,  cliemicals  and  adhesive.^, 
hardware  products,  engineering  .services, 
optical  goods  and  services,  petroleum  prod- 


-  "Domestic  cigarette  ."^ale.-i'  ii-.cii'cle: 

(a)  all  sales  within  the  50  States,  the  Di^3- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  U.S.  territorial  pos- 
KCfi.sions, 

(b)  all  sales  to  members  er  units  of  the 
.\i'med  Forces  of  the  United  States  located 
outside  of  the  50  States,  tiie  Distiict  of  Co- 
lumbia and  U.S.  territorial  pos.sexsiot;.s,  and 

(c)  all  sales  for  delivery  to  a  ves.sel  or  air- 
craft of  the  Armed  Forces  of  tlie  United 
•States,  as  supplies,  for  cofstmiption  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  interii.il  reveniie  lnws 
i)f  the  United  States. 


-"Foreign  cigarette  sales"  include: 

(a)  all  sales  outside  of  the  50  States,  tlie 
District  of  Columbia,  and  U.S.  territorial 
pos.se.ssions  to  others  than  members  or  units 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
and 

(b)  all  sales  for  delivery  to  a  vessel  or  air- 
craft other  than  a  vessel  or  aircraft  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State.s,  as  sup- 
plies, for  consumption  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  llie 
United  Stales. 

TABLE  1.    OOMf STIC  CIGARETTE  SALES 
(Billions  of  cigarettes] 


nets,  aiimiiiium  products,  real  estate,  trans- 
poriation  services,  office  services  and  supplies, 
and  sales  by  retail  and  wholesale  businesses 
owned  by  the  companies. 

2.     ADVFRTISING     EVPENDIl  tTRtS 

Tiiblf  7  shows  total  domestic  cigarette  ad- 
vertising expenditures  in  the  various  media 
from  1963  through  1974.  Table  7a  lists  domes- 
tic cigart- tte  advertising  expenditures  for  1970 
throuj^h  1974.  categorizing  the  non-broad- 
cast media  in  greater  detail.  Tlie  "Other" 
category  in  Table  7a  included  the  costs  ot 
(a>  sponsoring  sporting  eveiu.s,  (b)  ratinii 
aulon>obiles  identitied  with  a  brand,  (c)  bal- 
loons. (d(  alrplane-towed  banners,  (ei 
sweopstakes.  (f )  racetrack  closed  circuit  telc- 
vi.sion,  (g)  various  promotions  where  items 
are  gl\en  away  or  sold  at  a  reduced  price, 
often  to  those  who  redeem  coupons  or  send 
in  product  hiljel-s.  anrt  (h)  i)oint-of-pmcha.se 
proinoi  lon.s.  'I'he  "Other"  category  in  Table  7 
inchides  these  and  the  "Billboard  Poster.' 
(Jiildoor  Transit  •  category  of  Tible  78. 

T.iijle  8  ccimpares  the  percentage  of  domes- 
tic advertising  expenditures  devoted  to  filter 
cigarette  varieties  with  the  percentage  ol 
total  domestic  cluarettes  .sales  comprLsed  ol 
iilter  varieties  for  tlie  vears  1963  throu<iU 
1974. 

Table  9  ci.mpares  the  penxntage  of  total 
domestic  advertising  expenditures  devoted  n» 
extra  long  cigarettes  (95-120mm)  and  the 
percentage  of  total  domestic  cigarette  sales 
which  is  comprised  of  extra  long  varieties 
for  I  he  years  1967  through  1974. 

Table  10  compares  the  percentage  of  domes- 
tic advertising  expenditures  devoted  to  ciga- 
rette varieties  yieldUig  16  milligrams  of  tar 
or  less  and  the  percentage  of  total  domestic 
cigarette  i,ales  comprised  of  those  varieties 
for  the  years  l!i«,7  throUf*  1974. 


1963 


Total  sales... 51G.  5 

.SiIl'S  by  month: 

January .  40  4 

February ".'  37.' 7 

Mar(* : 39.  s 

Apfil 43.0 

May 47,  5 

June 41  4 

July 47.4 

August 45.8 

Septetnber 43.0 

October '"  44.0 

flovember '.'.".  44. 4 

December 45.6 


1964 


505.0 


19fiS 


521.1 


1966 


529.9 


1967 


535.8 


1968 


540.3 


1969 


527.9 


36.2 
31.6 

40.7 
40.7 
40.8 
47.8 
46.0 
45.1 
44.6 
41.7 
43.2 
4C.8 


37.6 
38.3 

45.5 
46.5 
39.2 
47.2 
44.3 
45.8 
45.6 
41.0 
45.1 
44.9 


40.4 
39.1 
47.2 
39.3 
45.7 
48.2 
43.  B 
49.9 
45.6 
42.5 
45.0 
43.7 


41.fi 
39.2 
46.3 
44.2 
45.9 
49.3 
4G.8 
48.6 
42.8 
43.7 
44.4 
43.1 


43.1 
41.0 
43.0 
44.2 
47.  C 
44.1 
50.3 
48.2 
44.5 
45.8 
42.7 
46.0 


41.9 
38.7 
43.5 
43.2 
45.3 
47.1 
46.6 
43.8 
47.5 
42.5 
40.0 
46.8 


1970 


534.? 


41.2 
37.0 
44.9 
45.0 
7 
6 
7 
9 
7 
9 


1971 


547.2 


1972 


5C1.7 


1973 


584.7 


1974 


594.5 


43. 

46. 

48. 

45, 

45. 

47. 

43.1 

47.9 


38.6 
39.0 
47.4 
44,9 
46.6 
49.6 
47.6 
49.0 
46.0 
43.8 
48.9 
46.0 


43.1 

42.3 
47.7 
42.2 
52.1 
49.8 
48.0 
51.1 
46.1 
47.7 
48.6 
43.0 


47.6 
43.8 
45.9 
46.7 
52.0 
49.5 
51.8 
54.6 
44.0 
51.9 
49.1 
47.9 


49.1 
43,4 
46.3 
50.4 
54.1 
47.4 
54.9 
52.7 
47.8 
54.3 
44.7 
49.4 


Note:  The  monthly  figures  have  been  tounLlett  to  the  nearest  tenth  billion  and  thus  do  not  add  precisely  lo  the  annual  total. 

TABLE  2.-  PER  CAPITA  CONSUfilPTION 
|UA  residents  and  overseas  military  personnel  18  years  of  age  and  older) 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


196S 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Units. 


4,286        4,143        4,196        4,197        4,175        4,145         3,986        3,969        3,982        4,018      14, 112  4,110 


4,182  ngSfrwa^b^eHSM"''  ""  "^^  '"'  *"""'  '*'"*"  '"''"''"'"*' '"""  "*  ''"^  ""'"  ''"^'"'"*'  ''"">'"'««'' '"  '^^^  V*"'*  s'^^i'tital  supplemenf.  The  population  estimate  on  which  th« 


TABLE  3.    FILTER  AND  NONFILTER  SALES 
(Percent  domestic  cigarette  sales] 


1963 


ilcnhlter. 

Filter 

Charcoal.. 
Regular.. 


42 
58 
(') 


1964 


39 
61 


1965 


36 
64 


1966 


1967 


1961 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


32 
68 


2< 
72 


'  Sales  figures  tor  charcoal  fiiter  cigvettes  for  the  years  1953  through  19C7  were  not  obtained. 


26 

23 

20 

IS 

IS 

IS 

14 

74 

77 

M 

S2 

S4 

S9 

•6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

61 

71 

74 

76 

71 

t3 

14 
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HnnnKnlM. 


Extra  ten£  (95  to  120  mm). 
Mug  (10  »n  mm). 


(CttoTVi 


>  Indodes  c>(arett**  with  a  length  of  IZO  mn 


ToUl  saki  (biliioas  of  dollars)... 

Damttkc  ocvette  sai«s 

Feriifi  cisaritte  sates 

Services  and  other  products. 


Year 


TV 


1963 $151.7 

MM 176.2 

^%S 175l6 

1966 198.0 

1967 226.9 

I9M -  2".2 


Year 


1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974. 


TABLE  8     DOMESTIC  WARKrT  SHARE  AND 
EXPENOmjRES.    FriTER    CIGARETTE 


Yeai 


1963  ... 

1964 

196^ 

1916.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 
1969... 
1970.... 
1971.... 
1972.... 
1973.... 
H7<.... 


Pel  cent  of 
ie  maftet 

share  filter 
cigarettes 


53 
61 
64 
68 
72 
74 
77 
80 
82 
84 
>5 
K 
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ma 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


16 

a« 


16 
M 


IS 

K 


19 
81 


20 
80 


21 
79 


78 


23 
77 


24 
76 


24 
76 


25 
75 


27 
73 


TABLE  5.    CIGARETTE  SALES  BY  SIZE 
fPefcent  dontestk  cigarette  sa(e;| 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


IT/2 


1973 


1974 


• 

13 

16 

18 

20 

21 

22 

129 

77 

74 

74 

73 

72 

71 

71 

65 

14 

12 

11 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

N6 — liidi«id«*t  percentages  ha«*  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  wbole  percent  and  iar  that 
reason  do  not  add  precisely  to  100  percent  for  some  years. 


1963 


IS.  16 


87.0 
2.4 

10.6 


1%4 
15.13 


>5:9 

2.6 
11.5 


TABLE  6 

1965  1%6 

$5. 40         J5. 74 


85.2 
2.4 
12.4 


82.3 
2.4 
15.3 


1%7 

$6.05 


80.0 
2.3 
17.7 


1968 
$6.35 


78.5 
2.4 
19.1 


10'"'9 
$7.07 


70.  •! 
2.2 

27.4 


1970 
$7.51 


h8.  9 

2.3 

28.  8 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


$9.25       $10.00       {10.98        $13.77 


59.2 
2.0 

38.8 


56.4 

2.1 

41.5 


54.5  47.9 

2. 3  2. 1 

43.2  50.9 


TABLE  7.    DOMESTIC  Ct«A»ETTE  ADVERTISING  EXPENOlTURfS 

|ln  millions  of  dullarsi 


Vmt 


News 

paper 

maga 

zine 

RiMlio 

Direct 

Other 

Total 

$45. 

$31.  G 

$13.2 

$7.4 

$249.5 

4^. 

25.5 

14.6 

5.8 

261.3 

41. 

24.8 

14.7 

6l0 

263.0 

43. 

31.3 

17.9 

6.9 

297.5 

41 

17.5 

20.3 

6.0 

311.5 

44. 

21.3 

2L6 

6.0 

310.7 

TV 


1%9.  $221.3 

1970  ..     .  205.0 

1971 ....  2.2 

1972 ..  0 

1973. 0 

1974.  .0 


TABLE  7...    DOMESTIC  CIGABETTC  ADVERTIS'NG  EXP:  '.OlTURtS 
|lii  millions  of  dolUt'l 


News- 

paper, 
maga- 
zines 

RatllD 

Direct 

Otiier 

T.jtjl 

$48.7 
64.2 
157.6 
159.2 
157.7 
195.1 

$13.  n 
12.4 
0 
0 

It 
0 

$13.4 
16.9 
27.0 
22.9 
15.2 
31.1 

$8.9 

6.2 
64.8 
75.5 
74.  C 
80.6 

$305. 9 
214.7 
251.6 
257.6 
247.5 
3n6.g 

20S.0 
2.2 
0 
0 
D 


Radio 


12.' 

0 
0 
0 

c 


Ne*>.|'in€rs 


14.7 
59.3 
63.1 
65.3 
80.5 


Mag.'.-.ines 


49.5 
98.3 
96.1 
92.4 

114.C 


Billboard 

poMer. 

ontrtoor 

transit 


11.7 
60.6 
67.5 
63.2 
71.4 


Direct 


16.9 
27.0 
22.9 

15.2 
31.1 


Ottier 


4.5 
4.2 
<.0 
11.4 
9.2 


Tola 


314.7 

251.6 
257.6 
>47.5 
306.  S 


V  iR 


DVERTISlf^ 
lETIES 


TABLE  9  DOMESTIC  MARKET  SHARE  A^iD  ADVfrT'SKJG 
EXPENDIT»RES.  EXTRA  LONG  (95  120  MM)  ClGARfTTF 
VARtfTtES 


TABLE  111.  DOMESTIC  MARKET  SHARE  AKD  ADVERTISIM 
IXPEHDITURES  CIGARETfES  yiELDir<G  15  MILllGRAI.iS 
OF  TAft  OR  LESS 


Percjntag'!  et  1*1 

doinesUc 

advertising 

devoted  to 
.  ter  cigarette". 


75 
73 
77 
75 
95 
?5 
97 
98 

99 
98 
98 


Y?ar 

Percent  of 

domestic 

oiailiet  sbaie. 

extra  long 

cigarettes. 

9 

13 

16 
18 

Percentagfot 

advertising 

Kpenditures 

devoted  to 

extra  long 

cigarettes 

39 
39 
33 
38 
30 
32 
29 
'46 

Y^.-.r 

1967 

1968 . 

1969. 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Percent  of 

domestic  market 

share  cigarettes 

yielding  15  mg 

tai  or  less 

P«iceuUg«  ot 

total  domestic 

advertisiH^ 

expenditures 

devoted  to 

■jgsiettes  yieldiiiK 

15  mg  tar  or  less 

U67.... 

1968 

1969.. 

1«0 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.6 

3.8 

6.6 

8.9 

«.» 

5.5 
9.2 
12.7 
10.5 
9.3 
15.1 
17.8 
15.2 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

20 

21 

22 

>2J 

Includes  cigarettes  with  a  length  of  120  mm. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SEN.^TOR  HARTKE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  read  or  hear  something  compli- 
mentary about  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. There  are  many  who  recognize  the 
i)0.sitive  side;  who  understand  the  de- 
mands, the  long  days,  the  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  complexities  oi  ist-iies  facing 
*  ach  Senator. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Association  repre- 
sents over  5,000  residents  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  who  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  Wabash  River  Ba.sin, 
and  for  navigation  of  that  river.  Mr. 
Richard  Shewmaker  is  the  executive  vice 
president  of  that  association,  and  is  a 
Baptist  minister. 

Recently,  Mr.  Shewmaker  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  impressions  of  Senator 
Hartke.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  arti- 
cle in  behalf  of  my  colleague  and  neigh- 
bor, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hev.  That  Is  H'^'».!K^ 
Tlie  Mobile  Field  Office  v.as  parked  in  the 
lot  Just  out.slde  City  Hall  in  Clin  ion,  In- 
diana. Three  young  people,  lounging  around 
the  pumps  of  the  gas  station  on  the  corner, 
sauntered  over,  ran  their  fingers  over  the 
lettering  on  the  side  of  the  new  vehicle  that 
served  as  a  traveling  ofEe:e  for  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Vance  Hartke.  The 
kids  peeked  in  the  window.s,  .spotted  me, 
giggled  as  only  kids  can  for  no  apparent 
reason  and  walked  back  over  to  lean  on  the 
wall  of  the  gas  station  and  v.atch  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Tlie  group 
traveling  with  the  Senator  emerged  from  th« 
City  Hall  and  headed  for  the  office  on  wheels. 
The  Senator,  delayed  for  a  moment  by  well- 
wishers  in  the  building,  finally  pushed  his 
way  through  the  door  and  appeared  In  the 
sunlight. 

"Hey,  thafs  Hartke!"  one  of  the  kids  ex- 
claimed and  all  three  smiled  and  waved  as 
the  Senator  boarded  and  the  veliicle  pulled 
out  of  the  parking  lot. 

"Hey,  that's  Hartke!" 

We  heard  It  all  over  the  valley,  from  Marlon 
to  Jasper.  People  In  cars  passing  on  the 
highway,  glanced  into  the  office,  spotted  the 
Senator,  and  turned  to  others  In  the  car. 
"Hey,  that's  Hartke!"  We  couldn't  hear  It, 
but  we  could  sure  see  it. 

The  barber,  washing  his  hands  at  the  sink 
In  his  shop,  glanced  out  the  v.'indow,  saw 
the  Senator  waving  at  him,  broke  Into  a 
smile  and  exclaimed  "Hey,  that's  Hartke!" 

The  people  getting  out  of  their  cars  In  the 
parkhig  lot  of  a  motel,  or  at  the  Hunting- 
ton Dam,  or  at  the  entrance  to  a  Cotintrj' 
Club.  "Hey,  that's  Hartke!" 

It  seemed  everybody  knew  him  and  was 
glad  to  see  him.  And  he  was  certainly  glad 
to  see  them.  He  waved  at  passing  motorists, 
yelled  "HI"  to  kids  on  corners,  shook  hands 
with  everybody,  often  frustrating  his  staff 
when  time  schedules  had  to  be  met. 

We  were  on  tour,  visiting  manv  of  the 
water  resotirce  development  programs  in  the 
Wabash  Valley.  For  four  days  we  were  in 
close  contact,  spending  the  travel  time  in 
the  confines  of  a  new  Mobile  Field  Office, 
chatting,  Joking,  writing,  and  almost  con- 
stantly working.  This  is  a  Hartke  trait,  and 
I  know — I  watched  him  for  four  days. 

U.S.  Senator  Vance  Hartke  is  easy  to  like. 
He  likes  you,  indeed,  seems  to  like  everybody. 
His  outgoing  manner,  the  desire  to  stop  and 
see  people  he  knows,  and  he  knows  people 
everywhere,  his  wave  and  smile,  characterize 
him  08  a  liked  and  Ukable  man.  Even  the 
people  who  disagreed  with  him  in  the  public 


nmellngs  failed  to  ruflSe  him.  and  after  every 
meeting  he  made  a  special  eflort  to  stop  and 
preet  his  dissenters  personally. 

But  Hartke  is  also  tough.  And  he  makes 
no  bones  about  what  he  believes.  He  speaks 
out,  with  firmness,  and  if  it  costs  him  a  friend, 
so  be  it.  He  simply  stands  on  principles  he 
believes  hi. 

He  is  accused  of  being  a  big  spender  in 
Congre.ss.  But  his  spending  programs  have 
been  to  meet  domestic  problems  and  he  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  against 
spending  larjje  sums  of  money  on  u.seles.s 
nilliiary  hardware  and  programs.  He  stood 
tinn  asfliust  the  useless  Viet  Nam  war  long 
before  it  became  popular  with  his  colleagues 
lo  do  so.  He  believes  people  are  more  im- 
l-'jrtanc  than  guns  and  the  .spending  pro- 
!.r:tms  he  has  promoted  and  voted  for  have 
hcucUlecl  people.  His  toughness  shon-s  when 
he  is  challenged  on  his  spending  record.  He 
?iiiipiy  answers,  'If  they  call  me  a  big  spend- 
ti  becau.'-.e  I  put  food  In  the  mouth  of  a 
hungry  cliild,  ilu-n  I  guess  I  deserve  the 
name." 

Hartke  has  a  tremendous  sense  of  humor 
a!)d  loves  to  hear  and  tell  stories.  In  the 
niid<t  of  a  serious  conversation  he  will  re- 
member a  funny  incident,  or  Joke,  break  Into 
I'ue  discussion  and  thus  ease  tension  with 
laughter.  He  laughs  a  lot,  and  enjoys  every 
minute,  regardless  of  the  situation.  He  ob- 
Mously  enjovs  being  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  is  proud  of  the  things  he  has 
helped  to  happen  in  the  state,  nation,  and 
v.orld. 

His  cap.^clcy  for  work  is  apfounding.  And 
.sometimes  overwhelming  for  his  staff  trying 
to  keep  up  with  him.  He  arises  in  the  morn- 
ing ready  to  go  at  a  long  hard  day.  By  night 
he  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  energy, 
appearing  as  fresh  as  he  did  early  in  the 
clay.  Only  once  in  the  four  day  trip  did  lie 
ever  mention  being  tired  and  then  he  had 
just  completed  a  long  walking  tour  of  a  coal 
mine  and  an  electric  power  plant;  in  extreme 
heat.  He  looked  hot  and  tired  when  he  re- 
boarded  the  Mobile  Field  Office,  but  fifteen 
minutes  later  he  was  back  to  liis  old  self, 
spouting  ideas,  asking  questions,  planning 
for  the  next  stop. 

His  mind  jumps  from  one  thing  co  another 
with  amazing  rapidity,  and  he  seems  to  have 
the  ability  to  carry  on  three  conversations 
at  the  same  time.  And  he  never  misses  a  word 
or  idea  in  any  of  them.  His  analytical  mind 
sees  potential  in  ideas  very  quickly,  and  he 
c.m  cut  through  to  possible  problems  with 
probing  insight  that  sometimes  frightens 
you.  He  questions  with  intensity  and  can  be 
frustrating  to  those  presenting  ideas.  But 
when  he  is  through  the  proposal  being  made 
has  been  strengthened  and  sharpened  to  a 
raw  edge,  or  discarded  because  of  a  weak 
thesis.  I  never  heard  him  say  an  outright 
"No"  to  any  idea,  only  pointing  out  weak- 
nesses, or  suggesting  modifications. 

The  Senator  is  a  religious  man,  but  not  a 
fanatic.  He  has  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  refers  to  it  often.  He  never  flaunts 
his  faith  but  neither  is  he  ashamed  of  it. 
He  seems  to  have  combined  a  deep  faith  witli 
a  sensible  approach  to  a  very  hectic  life  style, 
necessary   to   any   national   leader. 

Hartke  is  smart  enough  to  know  what  he 
can  personally  do  and  what  must  be  dele- 
gated, usually  to  staff.  He  hears  all  requests 
for  help  and  makes  arrangements  to  attend 
to  the  matter  on  the  spot.  He  snaps  orders 
with  the  precision  of  a  Marine  sergeant,  and 
expects  the  orders  to  be  carired  out.  He  works 
liard,  but  he  knows  his  staff  works  hard 
also.  They  protect  him  as  much  as  he  will 
allow  them,  and  desperately  try  to  keep  him 
on  schedule.  They  respect  him,  admire  him, 
and  love  him.  I  enjoyed  the  four  days  with 
his  two  staff  people  as  much  as  with  the 
Senator.  There  can  be  no  doubt  who  nms 
his  ship,  but  neither  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  ship  runs  smoother  because  of  a 
Koort  crew. 


How  do  you  describe  a  man,  particularly 
a  United  States  Senator?  I'm  not  sure  it's 
possible,  but  having  looked  over  what  I've 
just  wTltten,  I  guess  I  can  say  that  as  far  a.s 
I'm  concerned — 

•Hey,  thafs  Hartkiv'" 


FRANCIS  THOMAS  LETCHFIELD 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  10  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  Francis 
Thomas  LetchHeld  met  a  quiet  death.  It 
was  a  sad  loss,  not  only  to  his  family  and 
close  friends,  but  to  his  many  admirers 
throughout  the  State  of  California  and 
our  Nation. 

As  leading  expert  on  American  in- 
diLstry.  as  a  long-time  consulting  er.- 
gineer.  as  a  prominent  banker  and  as  u 
member  of  the  San  Mateo  Union  High 
School  Board  of  Trustees — to  name  only 
a  few  of  his  activities — Francis  Letch- 
field  contributed  to  the  strength  of  our 
Nation.  During  World  War  II,  he  was 
among  the  distinguished  scientists  who 
researched  and  developed  the  Manhat- 
tan pro.iect. 

Not  only  v.as  he  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability  and  knowledge,  but  he  was  a 
man  whose  actions  were  ever  consistent 
with  his  beliefs.  His  foremost  faith  was 
in  our  country,  in  our  people,  and  in  tlie 
freedom  of  our  way  of  life.  He  was  a 
quiet  leader  who  helped  guide  others  to 
look  within  themselves  for  the  answers 
to  their  problems.  His  life  and  work  will 
long  remain  an  example  to  his  fellow 
Americans. 


POTENTIAL   EFFECTS    OF   PRESI- 
DENTIAL VETO  OF  S.   1849 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent by  his  veto  of  S.  1849,  the  6-month 
extension  of  the  Emei-gency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  has  called  for 
complete  decontrol  of  oil  pricing  as  well 
as  an  end  to  the  mandatory  allocation 
and  pi  iority  sections  of  the  act. 

A  recent  analysis  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  revealed  that  such  an 
abrupt  removal  of  oil  price  controls 
would  by  the  end  of  1977  trim  20  percent 
from  projected  growth  of  production, 
add  600,000  to  the  number  of  unemployed 
workers  and  boost  the  inflation  rate  by 
nearly  2  percent.  Tliese  startling  figui-es 
only  reenforce  my  view  that  the  expii-a- 
tion  of  the  1973  act  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  Nation  and  especially  so  for  Ver- 
mont and  other  New  England  States. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  spoke  be- 
fore the  Rotary  Club  of  Biulington,  Vt.. 
and  explained  in  detail  the  potential  ef- 
fect of  the  President's  veto  on  Vermont, 
and  the  reasons  why  I  wall  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto  tomon'ow.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  ^e  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Leahy 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  some  of 
the  problems  Involved  in  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  immediate  tasks — ^the  shaping  and 
execution  of  a  new  national  policy  on 
energy. 

Few  Congresses  have  faced  greater  chal- 
lenges since  the  one  200  years  ago  that 
declared    our    Independence    frrwn    colonial 
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control.  Unfortunately,  our  depend? 
oil    and    Increasingly   on    oil    impcrts 
brought  us  to  a  situation  in  no  smai  1 
similar  to  that  which  Impelled  that 
act.  Only  Instead  of  King  George  m, 
have  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  King  df 
Arabia,  a  coterie  of  Persian  Gulf  sii^k, 
a  handful  of  faceless  international 
panlee  ln^>06tng  unreasonable  taxes 
wealth,  both  personal  and  national 

With  petroleum  providing  81  pe 
The  energy  needs  of  New  England  c»ni 
with  a  national  figure  of  47  percen  : 
Vermoat  feel   this  burden  more  thin 
Americans. 

How  many  of  you  need  yoiir  ca 
back  and  forth  to  work?  The  statlbtlcs 
that  more  than  80  percent  of 
a   figure   much   higher   than    the 
average. 

How  many  of  you  heat  your  honjes 
oU?   Again,    80   percent   of 
110,000  homes  out  c^  1 45.000,  a 
«mcng  the  highest.  If  not  the  bluest 
the  NatloiL 

How  many  of  you  rely  directly  or  i 
Ckn  a  beavy  influx  of  tourists  for  yotfr 
hood — tourists  who  come   to  our 
automobiles  and  airplanes  buriUng 
oil? 

The  nature  of  the  energy  proWen 
stated  quite  simply:   as  a  Nation 
allowed  otirselves  to  become 
jjendont  on  rapidly  depleting 
tad  natural  gas. 

Oil  fields  liave  an  average  life  spaz 
about  20  years.  Virtually  all  our  easil  j 
onahore  fields  have  alrea4y  been 
remaining  domestic  reserves  are  mut^Ii 
limited    than    authorltle.-^    had 
IMlered. 

Alaskan  and  oSshore  oil  still  to 
veloped  is  unlikely  to  be  found  in 
volume  to  offset  the  demand.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  estimates  thi 
covered  recoverable  reeotirces  of  oil 
Ural  gas  o:ishore  and  offshore  in 
InctQdtng  Alaska,  at  amounts  whlc^ 
last  lesa  than  35  years  at  current 
tiae.  Furthermore,  world  resources  o: 
natural  gas  are  also  liiuit«d  and 
be  substantially  consiuned  by  the 
ter  of  the  21st  century  If  present  c 
tlon  trends  eonttmie. 

We  have  not  only  allowed  oiirsel 
come  Increasingly  dependent  on   a 
derating  reaooroe.  l>ut  have  alao 
our  natjunal  energy  policy  to  be  de 
enti«vnUaliy  by  the  producers  of  that 

As  a  NaUcn  we  are  Uioroughly 
a  d^endence  on  oil  for  our  capita 
our  transportation  habits,  the  heath  g, 
tag,  and  cooling  systems  In  ottr 
bMtiHtrles.    At   th«  same   time   oni 
prtee  expectations  have  been  base<l 
lUoatcn  of   unlimited  and  effortle^y 
dueed  supply. 

Vermocters  can  be  prmid  of  the 
they  have  surpassed  most  of  their 
men  In  curbing  wasteful  tise  of  gas 
Through    personal     conservation 
they    have    redTiced    constmfiptlon 
heattog  on    by   15  percent   and  of 
by  almost  5  percent.  If  all  America^ 
follow  that  example,  the  problem 
much  less  acute  than  it  is  today. 

I  said  that  the  nature  of  the 
be  simply  stated.  So,  too,  can  its 
though   It   wUl    take   tremendous 
effort,  courage  and  resolve: 

The    solution    is    nothing    less 
MiTenchlng  180  degree  tvu^  around 
those  skiilXuUy   Induced — and 
cepted — addictions  to  oil,  and  a  itew 
euergy   policy   to  l>e   shaped   and 
not  by  a  few  large  oil  producers 
.\merican  people  and   their  represdntatives. 

We  will  xteed  to  redesign  and  rebu  Id 
ol  our  cajjiltal  plants,  reallocate  pa  sterns 
energy   lu vestment,  restructtu-e   oit 
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portatlon  habits  and  systems,  change  our 
personal  and  commercial  heating  and  cool- 
ing habits  and  system.-^.  And  we  will  need 
to  change  our  energy  price  expectations. 

None  of  these  major  changes  u-lU  take 
place  automatically.  Nor.  need  they  do  so 
immediately.  We  are  fortunate  that  there 
is  still  time  to  make  a  gradual  transition. 
But,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  that  time. 
We  will  need  to  set  new  enercy  goals  and 
properly  use  the  management  tools  we  now 
have  at  hand.  I  am  referring  spcciSeally  to 
the  allocation  mechanisms  and  priorities 
embodied  In  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Act 
of  1973  which  saw  us  through  the  shortages 
Induced  by  the  Arab  emtjargo.  These  are 
j^tiil  needed  as  standby  protecilon  when 
.shortages  such  as  these  already  predicted 
fr.r  New  Englnnd  i'nla  coming  winter  make 
their  Impact. 

We  in  Vermont  will  be  particularly  vul- 
nerable if  these  allocation  mechanisms  and 
priorities  are  allowed  to  expire.  Vermont  is 
a  small  State  and  at  the  end  of  a  very  long 
energy  pipeline.  In  the  push  and  rhove  that 
surrounds  the  energy  crisis,  Vermont  must 
be  aggressive  or  it  will  be  forgotten.  I  intend 
to  do  my  part  in  seeing  to  it  that  Vermont's 
voice  will  be  an  aggressive  one. 

That  Is  why  I  am  teiribly  concerned  over 
the  Pre.sldenfs  veto  of  the  six-month  exten- 
sion of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  The  spotlight  has  been  on  the 
provisions  Imposing  price  controls  on  so- 
called  "old"  domestic  oil.  It  has  been  little 
noted  that  if  the  veto  is  sustained  the  man- 
datory allocation  and  priorities  provisions 
of  the  Act  will  also  die.  This  could  have 
extremely  serlotis  ramifications  for  Vermont. 
An  analysis  of  the  product  shortage  In 
Vermont  during  the  crisis  of  the  xvlnter  of 
1973-74  Indicated  it  was  not  entirely  due 
to  the  embau^o,  but  was  In  part,  caused  by 
some  major  oil  companies  pulling  otit  of  the 
Vermont  market. 

At  that  time,  oil  company  representatives 
were  asked  what  factors  are  considered  when 
a  company  decides  to  pun  out  of  a  state. 

They  answered  that  one  factor  is  a  com- 
pany's market  share  of  gasoline  sales.  If  It 
controls  less  than  5  percent  then  It  Is  \m- 
llkely  that  the  operation  will  be  profitable. 
Now  more  than  17  percent  of  the  Vermont 
gasoline  .supply  Is  .supplied  by  five  major  oil 
companies  each  i^ith  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  market. 

It  Is  understandable  that  major  oil  com- 
panies would  like  to  withdraw  from  low- 
voltime  market  areas,  usually  rural  ones,  and 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  high  volume  out- 
lets, preferably  In  urbanleed  areas.  However, 
if  all  five  of  these  firms  left  who  would  sup- 
ply the  gasoline  represented  by  their  com- 
bined 17  percent  of  the  market? 

Currently,  only  the  enforcement  of  the 
snipplier-purchaser  section  of  the  197.3  Act 
is  keeping  supplies  flowing  to  many  so-called 
low  volume  retail  units.  What  will  happen 
if  the  President's  veto  is  sustained  and  the 
mandatory  allocation  program  lifted?  Will 
some  of  these  companies  pull  out  of  Ver- 
mont? We  don't  know,  but  we  do  know  that 
if  they  do  there  is  no  guarantee  that  other 
companies  will  take  tip  the  slack. 

On  August  14,  Senator  Stpfford  and  I 
wrote  to  President  Ford  expressing  oTir  deep 
concern  over  this  problem  should  he  veto 
the  extension  bill  and  allow  the  mandatorj' 
allocation  program   to   expire.   ' 

Last  Friday  I  received  a  reply  from  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  which  clearty 
shou-s  the  total  lack  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration.  Here  Is  the  Adminis- 
tration position; 

"It  was  clear  even  before  the  embargo  that 
many  petroleum  companies  wished  to  alter 
their  distribution  system.  More  particularly 
there  was  a  trend  toward  iucrea.=;Ing  the 
number  of  high  voIume-m:nlm\ini  service 
retail    outlets    since    they    weie    cousidered 


more  co6t  eilective,  efficient  and  economical. 
The  regtilations  developed  pursuant  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  effec- 
tively retarded  the  displacement  of  small  in- 
dependent branded  dealers. 

•With  the  expiraUoii  of  the  Act  we  can 
erpect  a  resumption  of  tlie  trend  experienced 
prior  to  Its  enactment  .  .  .  Temporary  govern- 
ment Intcneiitlon  has  .served  Its  primary 
purpose  .  .  .  distribution  Is  a  matter  for  cor- 
porate dei.l.-.!oii-maklng" 

The  State  set-aside  requirements  of  the 
Act  which  would  die  wiila  it  ai-e  also  of 
critical  importance  to  Veviuont. 

lu  recent  n>oalhs  Governor  Salmon  ha.s 
been  called  upon  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  Invoke  the  State  set-aside.  In  one  Instance 
it  was  actually  necessary  for  him  to  do  so 
to  allay  the  potential  psychological  effect  on 
the  public  U  one  or  more  retail  outlets  were 
closed  for  lack  of  supply. 

Given  the  cun-ent  uncertainty  about  ade- 
quate supplies,  this  safeguard  ia  necessarj- 
to  picveut  auy  repetition  of  ths  panic  that 
gripped  the  public  during  the  winter  of 
1973-74. 

The  Adtniitistratlon's  position  stated  In  the 
reply  to  our  August  letter  Is  as  foUo^-s: 

"Although  the  State  set-aside  was  an  im- 
portaiit  and  valuable  device  for  the  states 
during  the  embargo-related  shortages  of  1974, 
its  utility  during  a  period  of  generally  ade- 
qviate  supplies  is  questionable.  I  am  confident 
that,  with  the  removal  of  controls,  sup- 
pliers vvUl  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
the  needs  of  all  purchasers  are  met  and 
that  the  requirement  for  a  set-a>>!de  will  be 
obviated." 

In  other  words,  if  the  veto  Is  sustained  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  oil  companies.  I 
frankly,  do  not  share  the  confidence  ex- 
pressed in  the  reply. 

A.S  I  have  said,  the  present  controversy  sur- 
ri  undlng  the  President's  veto  centers  on  the 
price  control  Lssue.  Tlie  1973  Act  placed  a 
ceiling  of  $5.25  a  barrel  on  that  two-fl-fths  of 
tlie  Nation's  oil  supply  in  production  before 
1673.  The  price  of  oil  from  wells  drilled  since 
tl»eu  has  risen  to  $13,  the  world  cartel  price 
set  by  the  OPEC  cotmtries. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  Increasing  the  $5.25 
ceiling.  In  fact  I  voted  for  legislation,  vetoed 
by  the  President,  which  would  have  permit- 
ted a  reasonable  rise  without  coiigieaiiional 
a;)proval. 

But  oil  companies  are  not  '•slruggliug 
along"  on  S5.25  a  barrel.  We  mu-st  remember 
mat,  with  their  old  and  new  oil  averages 
together,  the  oil  companies  are  now  getting 
an  average  price  of  roughly  $7.50  per  barrel 
of  oil— and  that's  triple  the  price  of  only  two 
\ears  ago.  Still,  fne.se  oU  companies  have  the 
audacity  to  demand  the  extortionate  price 
set  by  tlie  OPEC  coutitries  for  tbelr  oil  and 
then  claim  they  n-ed  Uiis  for  an  incentive 
to  search  for  ar.d  produce  aduiUoiial  oil  in 
this  country. 

The  President  s  insistence  on  decontrol  of 
old  oil  coupled  with  his  prc^oeed  $3  tariff 
on  Imported  crude,  the  legality  of  which  ts 
still  to  Ise  determined  in  the  courts,  would 
cost  oonsiuners  more  than  $30  blLliou  a  year. 
The  President's  proposal  would  be  Tirtually 
identical  to  the  impact  of  tl'ie  Arab  oil  em- 
Ijargo  of  1974.  It  could  cost  the  average  Amer- 
ican f .iruily  from  $600  to  $900  a  year.  It  coiUd 
mean  the  lofs  of  hmidreds  of  tbottsnnds  of 
Jobs.  There  is  ro  question  btit  that  it  wotUd 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  economy  cf 
Vermon  t. 

The  President  by  his  veto  is  attempting  to 
force  the  Congres>3  to  accept  bis  solutions — 
and  his  alone — to  the  energy  problem.  Hav- 
ing rejected  Congress's  legislation  to  con- 
tinue controls,  he  hopes  to  deny  Congress 
the  time  in  which  to  de-relop  a  rea.sonatale 
compromise. 

Thi;  is  no  time  for  the  President  to  play 
brlnksmarushlp  with  the  Congress.  This  is  not 
and  ciuuot  be  n  partisan  issue. 
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I  meet  regularly  with  senators  from  all  the 
New  England  States  tmder  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire 
to  dlsctiss  energy  problems  and  legtsiation. 
On  moet  issues  we — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike — have  agreed  on  a  common  posi- 
licn.  Where  there  have  been  disagreements, 
there  has  never  been  a  hint  of  partlsatiBhlp. 
More  often  than  not,  it  has  been  a  case  of 
two  senators  of  opposing  parties  from  tlie 
.same  state  worlting  together  to  look  out  for 
their  state's  Interests  against  the  rest. 

I  believe  that  a  reasonable  compromise  can 
be  arrived  at,  but  that  it  will  take  time  to 
develop.  I  am  not  welded  to  any  one  position; 
but  I  do  feel  that  any  eventual  plan  must 
provide  for  gradual  decontrol  to  ea>,e  the  lu- 
flationary  impact  of  the  transition. 

It  must  contain  assurances  that  the  price 
of  all  domestic  oil — new  and  old — will  not 
follow  the  OPEC  price  further  and  further 
upward.  For  the  immediate  future — this 
coming  winter — the  American  consumer  has 
much  more  to  fear  from  the  impact  of  an 
OPEC  price  increase  on  imcontrolled  Ameri- 
can oil  than  from  a  slow  phase-out  of  the 
controls.  Finally,  it  must  include  a  real  wind- 
fall profits  tax  and  not  the  weak  one  drafted 
by  the  Administration  to  reassure  Ameri- 
cans that  the  domestic  oil  Industry  Is  not 
going  to  rake  in  once  again  the  kind  of 
bloated  profits  that  the  winter  of  1973-74 
brought  to  It. 

I  am  hopefttl  that  this  Wednesday  the 
Senate  will  override  the  President's  veto  and 
that  the  House  will  follow  suit.  If  one  or  the 
other  should  fail  to  do  so.  then  the  burden 
of  oil  prices  is  on  the  President's  back. 

There  is  a  need  for  compromise  and  for  na- 
tional debate  on  the  complex  and  difficult 
Lssues  of  national  energy  policy,  but  it  must 
extend  beyond  the  simplistic  "ration  by 
price"  proposals  of  the  Administration.  These 
proposals  will  not  only  lncrea.se  gasoline 
prices.  The  ripple  effect  will  Increase  electric 
bills;  Increase  food  costs;  Increase  Inflation 
and  unemployment;  and  Increase  profits  for 
a  handful  of  oil  companies  whose  profits  are 
already  far  in  excess  of  their  ability  to  Invest 
lit  domestic  production. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  economy 
of  Vermont,  it  will  fttrther  increase  the  prices 
that  already  hard-pressed  Vermont  farmers 
must  pay  for  feed,  fertilizer,  and  for  trans- 
porting their  products. 

Vermont  and  New  England  could,  literally, 
be  bankrupted  by  the  Administration's  pol- 
icy. 

While  the  oil  companies  clamor  for  higher 
prices  and  an  end  to  controls.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  price  was  controlled  for 
a  long  time.  For  14  years  between  1959  and 
1973,  the  American  oil  industry  set  controls 
and  limited  the  Importation  of  foreign  oil — 
v*lch  was  available  In  imlimlted  supplies 
for  as  little  as  16  cents  per  barrel — In  order 
to  sell  American  domestic  oil  at  $1.65  per 
barrel.  The  oil  Industry  prevailed  on  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  limit  imports  to  protect 
the  markets  of  the  domestic  oil  Industry  from 
the  crttBhlng  Impact  of  16-cent  oil  from 
abroad.  American  consumers — and  particu- 
larty  those  of  us  In  New  England — were 
ripped  off  to  the  tune  of  $77  billion  for  the 
difference  In  price. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone  can 
demand  the  return  of  full  management  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  prices,  development,  supply 
and  distribution  back  to  the  same  oligop<*y 
of  giant  oil  compames  which  brought  us  to 
the  present  state  of  nearly  Irreversible  de- 
pendence of  a  fuel  that  is  rtmning  out — and 
have  the  gall  to  call  It  either  "Energy  In- 
dependence" or  a  new  national  energy  policy. 
This  approach  outdoes  the  Shah  and  the 
.sheiks  by  Wklng  the  already  prohibitive 
price  of  Imports  two  dollars  higher  by  an 
in\port  fee.  It  fiuther  proposes  turning  oil 
prices  at  home  loose  to  climb  to  the  same 
disastrous  level  set  by  them.  It  Is  neither 
new   nor   does   It    by    any   stretch    of   the 


Imagination  promote  "independence"  in  en- 
ergy. 

Bather,  It  relinquishes  the  few  manage- 
ment tools  the  country  now  has  In  Its  al- 
location and  petroleum  price  authority  to  in- 
creased thralldom  in  a  market  place  man- 
aged and  manipulated  by  those  same  few 
giant  oil  companies  that  have  also  gained 
virtual  total  control  over  our  coal,  our 
ttraniiun,  our  oil  shale,  our  geothermal  re- 
sotu-ces  and  increasingly  over  manufacturers 
of  solar  conversion  processes  and  machinery. 

We  are  in  effect  at  the  mercy  of  the  inter- 
national oil  companies.  We  must  regain  con- 
trol over  ottr  own  national  energy  policy.  W^e 
mtt^t  shape  and  use  this  new  policy  to  move 
otir  Nation  Into  a  new  period  of  independ- 
ence, independence  from  oil  and  from  en- 
tangling energy  alliances  designed  and  c.te- 
cuted  by  the  great  multinational  oil  com- 
panies of  the  world. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SALEM 
BAP-nST  CHURCH 

Ml'.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ^^ish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  centennial  anniversai-y  of  Salem 
Baptist  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Throughout  its  unusual  historj',  this  re- 
markable congregation  has  contributed 
much  to  the  spiritual  life  of  thousands 
of  New  Jersey  citizens.  Today  its  mem- 
bers can  look  back  with  pride  over  a  cen- 
tiu'y  of  steady  growth  into  a  large  and 
vigorous  congregation. 

In  tribute  to  Salem  Baptists  strength 
and  progress,  I  commend  to  the  Senate 
a  brief  "lOO-Year  History"  of  the  church 
prepared  by  the  congregation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks so  that  my  Senate  colleagues  may 
note  the  highlights  of  its  history.  My 
heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  all  those  celebrating  Salem  Baptist's 
100th  annlvei'sary.  I  am  sure  the  oc- 
casion will  be  joyous  and  a  time  for  in- 
spiiation  and  rededication. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  100-Year  History  of  Jersey  Crrv's 

Salem  Baptist  Church 
Back  in  1861 — a  few  years  befoie  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  "Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion"— a  smaU  group  of  Negroes  worshipped 
in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  historic  Bergen 
Baptist  Church,  standing  at  Clinton  and 
Madison  Avenues. 

As  the  colored  band  grew  in  proportion, 
resentment  stemmed  from  the  Dutch  re- 
formed membership  of  the  church.  By  1869, 
following  the  Civil  War,  resentment  at  the 
church  grew  stronger.  Now,  the  small  band 
of  Christians  reorganized  at  the  home  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  BaUey  of  9  Harrison  Avenue. 
Under  the  name  of  the  Second  Baptist  Mis- 
sion, Rev.  J.  R.  Francis  served  as  Its  first 
pastor. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  the  Second  Baptist 
Mission  grew  and  grew  until  the  year  1875 
with  a  full  church  membership,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Salem  Baptist  Church. 

And  for  100  years,  Salem  Baptist  Church's 
voice  rang  out  through  the  country  as  her 
ministers  and  leaders  helped  spread  the 
gospel  through  Its:  Worship.  Evangelism 
Missions,  Fellowship.  Stewardship  and  Citi- 
zenship. 

During  1975,  under  the  divine  leadership 
of  Bev.  Hamond  G.  Pope,  the  Salem  Cliurch 
purchased  the  very  buUding  that  their  early 
worshippers  were  evicted  from  back  iu  1869. 
Today,  under  the  ministry  of  its  current 
pastor,  Dr.  H.  Hudson  Bobbitt,  the  Salem 
membership   has  expanded   into   the   thou- 


sands. Yomig  people  from  her  Simday  and 
Church  School,  Choirs,  Usher  Boards  and 
Baptist  Youth  Fellowship  have  worked  to 
glorify  God's  name. 

For  many  years  Salem's  Boy  and  Girl  Scout 
troops  expanded  out  into  the  community  and 
nation  with  a  White  House  letter  of  acknowi- 
edgement. 

Saleraite.s  have  never  been  a  selfish  people. 
They  have  compassion  and  love  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  Presently,  the  Sa- 
lem-Lafayette Corporation  Is  joining  hands 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  build  houses 
in  the  area  for  the  disadvantage. 

ilillions  and  millions  of  dollars  is  being 
spent  to  live  within  the  spirit  of: 

•My  Brothers'  Keeper." 


THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  OF 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  lest  we 
forget,  the  personal  tragedies  associated 
with  our  war  in  Vietnam  continue  to  be  a 
part  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  people 
and,  most  especially,  of  the  families  of 
those  servicemen  who  remain  in  that  un- 
bearable limbo  known  as  "missing  in 
action." 

Today  is  a  day  of  particular  sadness  to 
the  family  of  one  of  the  1.300  Americans 
in  this  limbo.  He  is  Capt.  Laurent  Lee 
Gourley,  whose  31st  birthday  this  is. 
Captain  Gourley  was  born  in  Villisca. 
Iowa,  on  September  5.  1944.  He  was  shot 
down  over  Laos  on  August  9,  1969,  Rfter 
^■olunteering  for  forward  air  control.  At 
the  time  he  was  within  6  weeks  of  com- 
pleting his  tour  iu  Southeast  Asia  witli 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

During  this  young  man's  freshman 
year  in  high  school  he  had  annoimced 
his  desire  to  fly  and  already  decided  he 
would  attempt  to  enter  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy.  And  he  made  it.  Following 
graduation  he  attended  Pui'due  Univer- 
.sity,  where  he  obtained  a  mastei's  degree 
in  aeiospace  engineering.  From  there  he 
went  to  Luke  Air  Force  Base  in  Arizona 
to  train  for  the  F-lOO  fighter  plane. 

One  can  only  Imagine  the  anguish 
which  Captain  Gourley's  family  must 
have  experienced  over  the  last  6  years. 
Throughout  this  period,  not  knowing 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead,  his  parents 
have  WTitten  to  him  faithfully  every 
month.  Only  once  have  they  ever  re- 
ceived any  kind  of  reply,  and  that  was  an 
enigmatic  one.  It  came  from  the  private 
secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Laos 
and  said: 

In  response  to  your  letter  dated  April  30, 
1974,  addressed  to  His  Highness  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma,  Prime  Minister  of  Laos.  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  let- 
ter of  your  son  is  given  to  H.  E.  Phoumi 
V"ongvichit,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  will  convey  it 
later  to  your  son. 

Let  us  hope  that  Captain  Gourley  is 
.=;till  alive  and  that  someday  he  may  re- 
join his  family.  In  the  meantime  we  can 
all  express  our  thanks  for  the  service  he 
rendered  his  coimtry  and  for  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  L.  Gourley,  and  his  sister,  Elzene 
E.  Gourley,  all  of  Villisca. 


D.AIKY    FARMERS    FEELING    PRES- 
SURE OF  RISING  COSTS 

Mr.   LEAHY.   Mr.   President,   in   tlie 
Washington  Post   of  August    17,    1975, 
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there  appeared  an  excellent  art  cle 
Representative  William  C.  Wampier 
titled  "Dairy  Farmers  Feeling 
of  Rising  Costs."  It  points  out  wi 
clarity    and    perception    the    pli 
America's  300,000  daiiT  farmers 

As  Vermont  is  the  most  intensivje 
State  in  the  Nation  with  81  percerjt 
agricultural  income  derived  from 
ing,  I  am  intimately  familiar 
serious    situation    which 
Wampler  described.  Unfortunatelj 
the   dairy   industry   is   a   vital 
American  agriculture,  this  admihistr 
tion  has  been  almost  oblivious  to  i 
lems.  Federal  price  support  action 
been  too  little,  too  late,  and  in  somi 
too  indirect. 

I  commend  Congres.sman   WaiJpler 
article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  1' 
Dairy  Fabmers  Peeling  Pressure  of 
Costs 
(By  WUUam  C.  Wampler) 

Since  the  spring  of  1974,  America's 
dairy  farmers  have  been  caught  In 
cost  squeeze  which  threatens  the 
the  American  dairy  Industry. 

As  the  direct  result  of  rising  coi 
marlly  feed,  fuel  and  fertilizer — many 
lean  dairy  farmers  today  spend  more 
duce  a  gallon  of  milk  than  they 
they  sell  it.  Last  November  In 
County,  Md.,  for  example,  a  farmer 
cents  to  produce  a  gallon  of  milk  w 
could  sell  for  only  70  cents 

In  1940,  there  were  4.5  million  dalr; 
ers  in  the  United  States.  Their  num 
declined  steadily  and  perceptibly.  In 
three  years   18  per  cent  of  America' 
farmers  gave  up  dairying  forever.  The 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  es 
a  further  decline  this  year.  In  som^ 
that  decline  will  be  phenomenal — as  Ii 
sylvanla,  where  last  year  some  dairy 
were  predicting  that  up  to  25  per  cent 
state's  16,500  dairy  fanners  would  be 
business  by  this  summer — an  omlno^ 
diction  which  won't  be  borne  out 

Any   severe   and   continuing  reduction 
the  number  of  milk  producers  can 
a  scarcity  In  America's  milk  supply 
the  American  consumer  to  become 
Ingly  dependent  upon  foreign  Impor^ 
ultimate    result    to    the    consumer: 
prices   for   mUk,   butter,   cheese   and 
products   of   which    milk    is   an 
Even  rationing  of  dairy  products 
be  an  impossibility. 

Like  the  "sugar  crisis"  and  the  "oil 
the  coming  "dairy  crisis"  can  be  tr4ced 
a  variety  of  factors.  Unlike  the  sugar 
crises,  however,  the  coming  dairy  crisis 
can  be  avoided.  But  immediate  action 
administration  or  the  Congress  or 
essential. 

For  survival  the  dairy  farmer 
eral  price  supports  which  at  a  mlnlmilm 
keep  up  with  inflation.  He  also  needii 
enforcement   of   existing   Import   quotas 
foreign  dairy  products.  By  the 
dairy  farmer  is  guaranteed  a  mlnlmui^ 
for  sale  of  Ms  product — enough  to 
afloat  until  (if  ever)  the  current  lna4tion 
controlled.  By  the  latter,  the  dairy 
would  be  assured  that  subsidized  fore  fen 
ports  would  not  be  allowed  to  undercut 
unsubsldlzed  production. 

Congress  recently  passed  a  farm  bill 
in  final  form  would  have  been  of 
to   dairy    farmers.    It   would   have 
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quarterly  adjustments  In  parity  price — a  con- 
cept discussed  further  on.  However,  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  the  bill,  for  reasons  mostly  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  dairy  Industry 
and  the  Congress  did  not  override  the  veto. 
Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  the  federal  government 
already  regulates  dairy  prices  and  dairy  mar- 
keting practices.  The  regulations  affecting 
milk  commonly  are  known  as  the  federal 
milk  marketing  order  program. 

PRICE   BY   FORMULA 

The  cow  is  an  animal.  Geared  to  maximum 
mUk  productivity,  except  for  infrequent  ill- 
ness or  seasonal  bad  weather,  she  lequires 
milking  twice  dally  every  day  of  the  year. 
If  her  productivity  is  permitted  to  decline, 
it  is  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  gear  it  up 
once  again  to  its  maximum.  If  she  Ls  sold  to 
slaughter  or  otherwise  removed  from  milk 
production,  about  three  years  are  required  to 
breed  a  replacement.  That  the  consumer  may 
purchase  less  milk  on  a  Sunday  or  on  a  holi- 
day, at  the  height  of  the  summer  while 
school  is  out  or  in  the  middle  of  the  winter 
is  of  no  concern  to  the  cow,  whose  produc- 
tivity is  highest  In  the  spring. 

Minimum  prices  for  fluid  or  drinking  milk 
(Class  I) .  set  by  a  complicated  formula  based 
on  what  is  deemed  to  be  the  fair  market  price 
of  milk  being  produced  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  are  designed  to  Insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  mUk  throughout  the  coun- 
try, regardless  of  the  vagaries  of  weather, 
transportation,  productivity  level  of  the  cows 
and  the  extreme  perishability  of  fluid  milk. 

It  generally  is  agreed  that  for  37  years  the 
federal  milk  marketing  order  program,  con- 
sisting now  of  61  separate  orders  covering  61 
geographic  areas,  hJas  operated  successfully 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  consumer  and 
the  producer.  The  United  States  has  not  had 
a  nationwide  shortage  of  dairy  products  since 
milk  regulations  began.  This  record  has  held 
throughout  the  Depression  of  the  1930s,  the 
scarcity  of  products  during  Worl^  War  II, 
the  boom  following  the  war,  the  somewhat 
lesser  scarcities  during  the  Korean  War,  the 
recession  of  the  late  19508  and  the  stagfla- 
tion of  the  present  time.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  for  beef,  lamb  and  p>ork,  each  of  which 
has  been  subject  to  rationing  during  the  past 
40  years. 

The  minimum  prices  set  by  milk  marketing 
orders  help  the  dairy  farmer  only  when  milk 
prices  fail  to  keep  pace  with  Increased  costs 
in  other  commodities  and  goods.  Ordinarily 
the  farmer  should  be  able  to  market  his  milk 
at  "over-order,"  or  premium  prices.  Just  as 
the  workers  should  be  able  to  earn  a  wage 
higher  than  the  minimum  of  $2.10  an  hour. 
At  the  present  time  milk  prices  have  lagged 
behind  the  Inflated  costs  of  feed,  fertilizer 
and  fuel,  each  of  which  the  farmer  needs  to 
produce  his  milk.  In  addition,  the  floor  price 
in  the  milk  marketing  orders,  which  applies 
only  to  Class  I  milk,  was  set  10  years  ago  and 
means  nothing  now.  In  the  same  period  the 
minimum  wage  has  risen  from  (1.25  to  $2.10 
hourly. 

INCREASED    COSTS 

Feed  costs  Increased  nationwide  by  more 
than  20  per  cent  last  summer  and  in  some  lo- 
cations Jumped  by  more  than  100  per  cent. 
Feed  costs  In  1975  will  remain  high  and  go 
even  higher  because  the  weather  in  1974 
played  havoc  with  1974  crops — first  too  much 
rain,  then  a  summer  drought,  then  early 
frosts. 

Feed  ordinarily  accounts  for  at  least  hall 
a  dairyman's  costs.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  the  milk-feed  price  ratio  (pounds  of 
concentrate  ration  or  feed  equal  In  value  to 
one  pound  of  milk  sold  to  processing  plants) 
dropped  in  August,  1974  to  1.11.  That  means 
a  farmer  could  buy  only  1.11  pounds  of  con- 
centrate ration  with  each  pound  of  milk  pro- 
duced. A  viable  dairy  operation  requires  a 


milk-feed  price  ratio  of  at  least  1.7  and 
there  hasn't  been  such  a  reading  since  No- 
vember, 1972, 

In  addition  to  staggering  food  costs,  fuel 
co<5t8  for  dairy  farmers  have  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent  since  1969  from  18.1  cents 
per  gallon  for  diesel  fuel  in  1969  to  40.5  cents 
per  gallon  in  1974,  and  fertilizer  costs  for 
all  farmers  have  risen  more  than  100  per 
cent,  from  $2.9  billion  in  1969  to  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimate  of  $5.5 
billion  in  1974  and  $6.5  billion  for  1975. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1974,  dairy  farmers' 
gross  incomes  rose  only  9  per  cent  from  1973. 
The  9  per  cent  Increase  in  gross  Income 
equaled  only  about  half  the  rise  In  their 
feed  costs  and  is  less  than  the  overall  11  per 
cent  1974  inflation  and  is  much  less  than 
the  rate  of  inflation  of  feed,  fuel  and  fer- 
tilizer. Farm  prices  generally  skidded  12  per 
cent  between  mid-October  of  last  year  and 
mid-March  of  this  year.  Part  of  that  skid 
was  dairy. 

PARITY 

Unable  to  sell  his  products  at  a  profit  on 
our  depressed  market,  the  American  dairy 
farmer  must  look  to  the  federal  government 
for  help  or  go  out  of  business.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  was  established  in 
part  to  provide  a  price  floor  for  farmers  so 
that  dairying  will  survive.  Like  the  minimum 
wage,  the  price  floor  guarantees  a  farmer  a 
minimal  return  for  his  product  in  compari- 
son with  the  price  levels  of  other  products 
in  the  nation's  economy. 

If  a  farmer  cant  sell  his  products  on  the 
open  market  at  a  certain  minimum  price,  the 
CCC  buys  the  product  from  him  at  that  floor 
price. 

"Parity,"  at  best  a  rather  misunderstood 
concept,  is  Ijest  defined  as  the  sum  of  money 
necessary  to  permit  the  farmer  to  buy  In  the 
present  day  what  he  could  have  bought  in 
the  base  period,  which  Is  the  years  1910-1914. 
Stated  another  way,  as  the  farmer  might 
state  it,  "If  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  buy  a 
pair  of  overalls  in  the  base  period  (1910- 
1914) ,  then  to  be  at  parity,  the  price  of  wheat 
should  be  enough  now  to  buy  a  pair  of  over- 
alls." 

The  parity  price  for  milk  Is  set  by  law  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of 
arithmetic  computations.  Each  year,  on  or 
before  April  1,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  determine  the  percentage  of  parity  at 
which  CCC  will  buy — somewhere  between  75 
per  cent  and  90  per  cent — or  computed  no 
the  basis  of  a  temporary  statute  which  will 
expire  March  30,  1976 — somewhere  between 
80  per  cent  and  90  per  cent.  This  theoretical- 
ly means  that  CCC  guarantees  that  it  will 
buy  milk  at  $7.24  per  hundred-weight. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  dairy  farmers'  January,  1975  feed 
costs  averaged  $4.18  per  hundred  weight. 
While  commercial  concentrate  accotints  for 
the  bulk  of  the  farmers'  feed  costs,  the  farmer 
must  also  buy  roughage,  an  additional  feed 
cost  which  varies  by  cow  and  by  season. 

Prom  the  difference  between  the  guaran- 
teed CCC  price  of  $7.24  per  hundredweight 
and  the  more  than  $4.18  per  himdredwelght 
the  farmer  pays  for  feed,  the  farmer  must 
cover  the  costs  of  his  fuel,  fertilizer,  breed- 
ing, veterinarians,  real  estate,  machinery, 
overhead  and  utilities,  plus  wages  and  a  fair 
return  on  his  capital  Investment. 

The  dairy  farmer  obviously  needs  an  In- 
crease in  parity.  One  can  make  a  powerful 
theoretical  argument  that  parity  always 
should  be  set  at  100  per  cent.  However,  the 
nation's  elected  representatives  never  have 
been  willing  to  go  that  far-  The  statutory 
maximum,  rarely  met  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  always  has  been  90  per  cent.  If 
the  farmer  can  sell  to  the  government  at  a 
guaranteed  price  which  Is  In  line  with  the 
inflationary  cycle  of  other  economic  prod- 
uts,  he  can  stay  In  business.  Keeping  the 
dairy  farmer  In  business  maintains  the  level 
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of  production  needed  to  provide  oiu:  domestic 
dairy  requirements,  holds  down  the  open 
market  price  and  eliminates  reliance  upon 
foreign  imports. 

FOREIGN  COMPEriTlON 

Another  necessity  for  the  dairy  farmer  Is 
strict  enforcement  of  Import  quotas  already 
existing  on  dairy  products  Under  the  Agri- 
ciUtural  Adjustment  Act. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU.  in  1972,  1973  and  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  several  executive  proclamations 
temporarily  relaxing  these  dairy  import 
quotas.  The  rationale  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  was  that  the  importation  of  products 
in  excess  of  quota  Increases  the  supply  for 
consumers  and  thereby  holds  downi  the  price. 

Imported  dairy  products  come  primarily 
from  Australia.  Canada,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Common  Market.  Dairy  products  Im- 
ported from  Canada  and  the  Common  Market 
countries  can  undersell  American-produced 
dairy  products  becau.se  the  Imports  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  exporting  governments.  Com- 
mon Market  covintrles  subeidize  dairy  farm- 
ers by  paying  a  direct  bounty  up  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  costs  for  daliy  products  ex- 
ported, and  Canada  sets  the  minimum  price 
for  dairy  products  and  pays  its  farmers  the 
difl'erence  between  that  prtce  and  the  price 
of  foreign  sales  that  drop  below  the  mini- 
mum. The  minimum  price  is  kept  in  line  with 
other  consumer  producis.  «! 

There  is  pending  Ui  the  Feqt'ral  District 
Court  In  Washington  a  lawsuit,  to  require 
the  United  States  to  assess  countervailing 
duties  on  those  dairy  products  which  are 
Imported  with  the  benefit  of  a  bounty  from 
a  foreign  government.  The  suit  seeks  enforce- 
ment of  a  statute  which  was  designed  to 
protect  the  American  producer  from  unfair 
competition  when  foreign  governments 
cheapen  their  exports  by  paying  bounties  to 
their  producers. 

Obviously,  aiiy  American  Industry  can  be 
driven  to  lis  knees  if  the  government  of  a 
major  foreign  competitor  directly  subsidizes 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  our  govern- 
ment lets  Uie  foreign  government  get  away 
with  It. 

Now,  however,  the  lawsuit  is  in  abatement 
Inasmuch  as  our  government  and  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  have  agreed — perhaps 
temporarily — that  the  Common  Market  will 
not  subsidize  those  exports  to  tlie  United 
States  which  account  for  most  of  the  com- 
petition with  American  dairy  products.  How 
long  this  understanding  wUl  be  effective — 
and  how  effective — remains  to  be  seen. 

But  regardless  of  foreign  nations'  policies, 
if  the  U.S.  government  adheres  to  uninter- 
rupted, strict  and  realistic  quotas,  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  foreign  dairy  producers  to 
undercut  American  dairy  fanners,  a  practice 
which  could  ultunately  drive  the  Americans 
out  of  business. 

The  American  consumer  now  sees  what 
havoc  politically  Induced  oil  shortages  can 
create  wlien  foreign  nations  choose  to  reduce 
their  oil  flow  to  tlie  United  States.  With 
respect  to  dairy  products,  there  is  not  only 
the  possible  risk  of  political  and  economic 
pressures,  but  the  further  risk  of  inider- 
production  due  to  climatic  variations  in  some 
of  tlie  exporting  countries.  Naturally,  these 
countries  are  going  to  consimie  their  own 
milk  first,  and  if  there  is  no  surplus,  nothing 
would  be  exported  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  moment  there  Is  a  rlblng  worldwide 
oversupply  of  dairy  products — induced  large- 
ly by  New  Zealand's  1974  production  (New 
Zealand  accounts  for  one-third  of  world  trade 
in  dairy  products),  so  Inevitably  the  pres- 
sures to  export  to  the  United  States  are 
strong.  There  Is  no  guarantee,  however,  that 
tlie  favorable  export  climate  will  last.  If  tt 
doesn't,  America  could  ultimately  be  faced 
with  no  dairy  Uidustiy  at  home  and  no  ac- 
cess to  dairy  products  produced  abroad. 


LABOR   UNION  ANALOGY 

If  consistently  higher  price  supports  and 
stricter  Import  quotas  fail  to  be  applied, 
American  dairymen  may  begin  to  think  lu 
terms  of  seeking  legislation  to  transform 
dairy  cooperatives  Into  something  akin  to  a 
labor  union  or  otherwise  to  get  additional 
antitrust  exemption.  Under  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  of  1922,  cooperatives  were  ex- 
empted from  many  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Now,  however,  following  publicity  about 
unlawful  political  contributions  by  one  dairy 
coop  and  lawful  contributions  from  trust 
funds  set  up  by  several  dairy  cooperatives, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  vigorous  antitrust  on- 
slaught by  the  antitrust  division  of  the 
Justice  Department,  dairy  cooperatives  have 
been  slapped  with  numerous  federal  and  pri- 
vate antitrust  suits,  the  biggest  of  wliicU 
recently  was  settled. 

If  a  dairy  coop  could  achieve  the  rights  of 
a  labor  union.  It  not  only  would  be  exempt 
totally  from  antitrust  laws  but  al-so  would 
be  able  to  organize  and  strike.  However,  farm- 
ers con-sider  themselves  independent  busl- 
ressnien.  which  they  are.  and  not  laborers,  so 
the  concept  of  the  strike  is  Inimical  to  mc-t 
of  them.  In  addition,  the  likelihood  of  their^ 
serlou.'ily  seeking,  or  Congress  voting,  furihcr 
antitrust    exemptions    seems    remote. 

If  a  coop  had  the  legal  rights  of  a  labor 
iinton  The  farmer  could  halt  produ'iion  and 
bargain  forcefully  with  the  middleman 
processor  and  the  market  retalUir. 

As  now  structured,  however,  the  dairy  coop 
only  can  guarantee  its  member  that  it  will 
buy  his  milk.  A  dairy  coop  is  a  marketing 
structure,  not  really  a  bargaining  unit,  and 
vhile  coops  assess  their  members  for  opera- 
tional, promotional  and  research  co.sts,  the 
basic  role  of  the  ronp  is  to  market  milk.  The 
coop  assessment'^,  incidentally,  are  nominal. 
A  tj-plcal  large  coop  for  iis  1974  fiscal  year 
assessed  only  3.3  per  cent. 

The  dairy  farmer  deals  with  the  most 
highly  perishable  of  commodities.  Milk  is 
subject  ro  seasonal  and  even  dally  variations 
in  production  and  In  consumption  and  there 
i-;  no  relation  between  variations  In  produc- 
tion and  variations  In  consumption.  At  any 
one  time  in  any  one  part  of  the  country, 
tliere  is  no  more  than  a  10-day  supply  of 
fluid  milk.  More  often  the  supply  Is  much 
shorter. 

As  the  complicated  and  costly  system  op- 
erated by  the  coops  thi'ough  the  federal  milk 
marketing  orders  now  works,  the  continuous 
supply  of  fluid  milk  from  the  farmer  is  kept 
fresh  by  refrigerated  storage  or  is  diverted 
into  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter  or 
nonfat  dry  milk. 

The  individual  farmer  never  could  deter- 
nihie  how  much  of  his  milk  would  be  needed 
In  a  particular  part  of  the  country  at  a  par- 
ticular time  for  a  particular  dairy  product. 
The  coops  thus  provide  the  marketing  mas- 
termind for  fhe  dairy  farmer.  By  member- 
ship in  a  coop  the  dairy  farmer  knows  he 
always  can  sell  his  full  milk  production,  sub- 
ject to  agreed  production  limitations.  But 
the  ultimate  use  of  that  milk  will  be  left  to 
the  coop,  which  will  know  that.  If  there  is  ex- 
cess milk  needed  in  New  Jersey  excess  milk 
is  bemg  produced  in  Michigan,  or,  that  If 
there  is  excess  fl-ald  milk  for  human  con- 
sumption, then  a  greater  quantity  must  be 
processed  Into  cheese  or  some  other  dairy 
product. 

The  cocips  provide  the  administrative 
mechanism  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant 
flow  of  milk  and  milk  products  to  the  na- 
tion's consumers;  they  provide  an  hidepend- 
ent  fleet  of  trucks  for  the  transport  of  fluid 
milk  and  tliey  create  lor  the  Individual  farm- 
er a  reliable  and  ready  buyer.  They  run  nec- 
essary bacteriological  tests,  conduct  research 
computerize  the  farmer's  accounting  and 
educa'e  hlni  as  to  current  technological  and 


marketing  developments.  In  addition,  the 
coop  staffs  assist  each  farmer  in  complying 
with  the  m>Tlad  local,  state  and  federal 
regulations  Imposed  for  health  reasons  upon 
d;iiry  farming.  They  also  ease  his  burden 
ill  complying  with  the  complicated  provisioiis 
of  the  federal  i>iilk  marketing  orders. 

Perhaps  mosi  miportant,  the  coop  aitempr- 
to  market  milk  at  a  price  high  enough  to  re- 
turn to  the  fanner  a  price  greater  than  the 
minimum  price  .set  in  the  milk  marketing 
orders.  But  these  over-order  prices  rarely 
exceed  $9.74  per  hundredweight,  or  10  per 
cent  above  the  minimum  order  price  of  $8.82 
per  hundredwtitfht.  This  contrasts  with  the 
average  factoty  wage  of  $4.32  hourly,  which 
is  157  per  c-r  it  above  the  $2.10  minimum. 

Knowing  ikjvv  much  Class  I  milk  his  coop 
wiU  bity  tioin  him,  arranged  through  a  ba£e 
plan,  a  fanner  scientifically  can  maintain  his 
cows  in  production  at  a  more  or  less  con- 
stant rate,  allowing  for  natural  and  seasonal 
•,  .iriations,  slaughtering  those  cows  that  un- 
tlerijroduoe  and  buying  or  breeding  succes- 
sor ccA-s  to  maintahi  productivity. 

INADEQUATE    COMPEVS.XTION 

In  the  current  economic  climate,  how- 
ever, the  farmer  Is  hurt  In  attemptUig  to 
maintain  established  production. 

The  daii-y  farmer's  productivity  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
grain  he  feeds  his  cows.  With  the  Increasing 
prices  of  grain,  farmers  have  had  to  cut  back 
on  feed  quality  and  quantity.  These  cutbacks 
cause  drops  in  cow  productivity,  In  turn 
rendering  It  more  difficult  for  the  farmer  to 
maintain  his  production  level.  Thus,  In  the 
calendar  year  1973,  average  production  per 
cow  was  down  3.5  per  cent  from  the  preceding 
year,  the  lowest  total  production  since  1952. 
ilie  drop  is  attributable  aliuoi:t  solely  to  the 
poorer  quality  of  feed. 

The  individual  farmer's  compensation  de- 
pends upon  his  production  level.  If  he  has  n 
special  Investment  of  $150,000.  as  is  quite 
typical,  in  order  to  offset  the  present  rate  of 
inflation  he  should  receive  a  12  per  cent  re- 
turn on  that  sum,  or  $18,000  annually,  with- 
out putting  in  a  lick  of  work.  At  8  per  cent, 
a  more  traditional  but  less  realistic  figure  lu 
view  of  the  national  rate  of  inflation,  he 
should  clear  $12,000  without  labor.  If  he 
placed  his  $150,000  of  capital  In  an  8', 
certificate  of  deposit,  he  would  be  guaran- 
teed an  8  per  cent  return  without  labor. 

As  it  Is,  the  dairy  farmer  must  milk  hi.s 
cows  twice  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  365 
days  a  year  without  respite.  The  larger  farm 
wlil  have  one  or  more  farm  hands,  most  of 
whom,  like  Industrial  and  office  workers,  are 
getting  accustomed  to  the  Idea  of  40  hours 
per  week,  vacations  and  overtime. 

Today,  it  is  an  infrequent  dairy  farm  with 
a  capital  Investment  of  $150,000  which  earns 
more  than  $20,000  annually.  Thus  the  farmer, 
his  wife  and  children  are  earning  In  annual 
wages  somewhere  between  $2,000  and  $8,000 
for  the  combined  work  of  all  of  them.  No 
wonder  the  children  are  leaving  the  fanrus 
and  not  returning  to  help  or  to  take  over  the 
business.  The  average  age  of  the  .American 
dairy  farmer  today  is  about  55. 

LAKO    VALUE 

li  tiie  dairy  farmer  doesn't  face  enough 
other  problems,  in  some  parts  of  the  coim- 
try — and  particularly  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  New  England — there  is  the  further 
complication  of  land  values.  As  suburban 
sprawl  envelops  once  rural  areas,  the  assas^^ed 
valuation  of  the  farmer's  land  rises.  The 
farmer  is  compelled  to  suffer  an  additional 
loss  In  higher  taxes  or  to  sell  out  forever.  It 
is  an  historical  fact  that  virtually  all  dairy 
farm  saleo  are  "forever."  As  In  Oliver  Gold- 
snUth's  deserted  village,  tlie  dairy  farmers. 
"their  coimtry's  pride,  when  once  destroyed, 
can  never  be  supplied." 

And  if  not  sold  because  of  higher  property 
tax  nites,  then  on  the  farmer's  death  the 
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farm  is  oft«n  lost  because  Its  sale 
sary  In  order  to  pay  Inheritance  t 
increased  by  non-farm-related  infla' 
estate  values. 

As   it   Is  today,   however,  consumet's 
added  to  the  dairymen's  problems  b; 
iiiS!  rising  milk  prices.  This  resista 
evitable   in   view   of   simultaneous 
and    depression    pressures    upon 
pocketbooks,  has  slowed  demand  wh(ch 
further    Into    the    dairy    farmers' 
profit. 

Unless  the  government  acts,  and 
enough,   It   is   Inevitable   that   even 
numbers  of  dairy  farmers  will  sell  o\ 
bankrupt,  creating  an  even  greater 
ency    upon    the    vicissitudes    and 
cleanliness  of  foreign  sources  of  su; 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  publ 
to  recognize  that  parity  and  the  m 
wage  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
farmer,  though  prevented  from  striking 
the  rights  of  the  member  of  the  laboi{ 
strives  to  make  known  his  cause 
educate  the  consumer  as  to  the  facts 
misguided  consumer  advocates  will 
bine  with  foreign  importers  and   t 
processors  and  the  gigantic  supermaiket; 
drive  down  the  price  of  the  raw  pro  luct 
the  dairy  farmer  and  ultimately  to 
farmer  forever  from  the  land. 

Tbe  consumer  has  as  much  interest 
dairy  farmer  in  enstirlng  a  liveable 
for  the  farmer  so  that  he  can  meet 
needs  of  all  consumers.  Tlie  farmer  ii 
consumer  who  must  live. 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  . 
debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  oil 
allowance  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Act  of  1975,  the  distinguished 
from  South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Hollin4s 
the  fight  to  eliminate  percentage 
tion  for  all  oil  producers  and  to 
no  exemption. 

In  debate  on  the  floor  on  Mai-^h 
Senator  Hollings  warned  that 
tecting  the  little   "mom  and  pop' 
pendent   oil   companies   and   oth^r 

vestors,  we  would  in  fact  be  

an  unnecessary  tax  preference.  He 
that  we  eliminate  percentage 
for  all  oil  producers. 

Unfortunately,    the   majority 
Senate  was  persuaded  that  the 
and  pop"  independent  producer, 
whom  earned  a  return  of  75 
equity  while  paying  no  taxes, 
protection.   Consequently, 
less  than  2,000  barrels  of  oil  "per  daj 
exempt  from  depletion  repeal. 

As  an  article  in  the  Washingtor 
points  out.  Senator  Hollings  waj 
rect.  Columnist  Sylvia  Porter  quot 
Warach.  a  specialist  in  the  field,  aa 
ing  that  percentage  depletion  still 
lai-ge  taxpayers  to  use  oil  investment 
an  effective  tax  shelter.  Furthermo^ 
spite  the  recent  action  of  Congress,  , 
ach  explains,  "percentage  depIetio|i 
continue   to  be  a  real  winner 
vestors  for  years  to  come." 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  s 
by  Senator  Hollings  on  March 

the  Sylvia  Porter  article  to  the 

of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
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neces-  ( Prom  the  Cokgressional  Record,  Mar. 

also  20. 19751 

ed  real  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  President,  Austral  Oil 
is  one  of  these  independents.  It  drills  2,700 
barrels  per  day.  It  got  17  percent  on  Its 
equity.  Do  you  know  how  much  taxes  and 
all  these  deep  holes  and  deep  wells  in  1974 
they  have  gone  into?  The  Senator  does  not 
talk  about  the  full  cost  of  the  deep  hole  as 
being  written  off,  the  full  cost,  100  percent 
if  they  do  not  hit  anything,  and  70  percent 
if  they  do.  These  are  profits  after  taxes.  Aus- 
tral Oil  got  17  percent  equity  at  2,000  bar- 
rels it  got  32  percent  return. 

The  Houston  Oil  Co.,  one  of  these  little 
moms  and  pops,  produces  3,100  barrels,  Sen- 
ator, it  has  had  a  75  percent  return  on  Its 
equity,  after  paying  for  the  deep  holes,  after 
pacing  the  taxes  and  everything  else;  it  had 
a  75  percent  return  on  its  equity.  Do  you 
know  how  much  they  paid  in  taxes?  Zero, 
zero,  not  one  dime. 

Which  gets  me  to  the  magnificent  stand 
being  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskeil)  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNET),  becatiae  they  do  have 
independents  in  their  States. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
net)  comes  in  in  a  very  deliberate  fashion, 
trying  to  represent  all  the  people  of  the  State 
of  California^the  independents,  the  con- 
sumers, the  taxpayers — trying  to  represent 
the  needs  to  develop  the  energy  field,  more 
oil  and  gas,  and  he  says,  "This  arithmetic 
can  somebody  explain  to  me  with  oil  at  $3.40 
a  barrel  with  a  22  percent  depletion  allowance 
on  that  »3.40  a  barrel  of  oil  being  the  equiv- 
alent of  approximately  75  cents,"  so  that 
they  were  having  a  $4.15  a  barrel  of  oil.  Just 
about  18  months  ago  when  we  had  the  Arab 
embargo  things  shot  up — you  talk  about  free 
enterprise,  no  competition,  no  increased 
costs,  and  evervthing  else,  now  they  are  get- 
ting anywhere  from  $11  to  $16  a  barrel.  He 
subtracts  the  $4.15  and  all  you  have  got  to  do 
is  subtract  that  from  the  $11,  and  you  are 
still  making  $7.85  clear  over  and  above  costs, 
7  times  the  profit  of  the  $1.1  billion  they  were 
making  in  1973.  That  Is  what  is  unconscion- 
able: that  Is  what  is  really  disturbing.  We  do 
not  want  to  go  off  here  after  a  good  Job  done 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  investment  tax 
credit,  with  respect  to  the  deferral  allow- 
ance, with  respect  to  the  salient  Cranston 
provisions,  playback  and  otherwise.  In  mak- 
ing this  compromise,  like  Bossy  the  cow,  hav- 
ing given  a  full  pall,  we  kick  it  over  and  we 
say  that  we  really  created  a  big  fat  loophole 
for  Houston  Oil,  the  little  mom  and  pop, 
which  Is  making  75  percent  return  on  its 
equity  and  paying  zero  taxes. 
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IProm  the  Washington  Star,  June  16,  19751 

Oil  Depletion  Crackdown? 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Is  the  much-heralded  crackdown  on  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  In  the  1975  tax  law  all  it 
is  ballyhooed  to  be? 

"No,  not  by  a  long  shot, "  says  Ell  J.  War- 
ach. a  nationally  respected  specialist  In  this 
field.  It  has  not  knocked  out  one  of  the  top 
tax-shelter  opportunities  for  big-money  tax- 
payers. It  has  not  touched  what  most  Indi- 
vidual Investors  consider  the  single  most 
valuable  tax  shelter:  the  "Intangible  drilling 
cost  deduction."  It  has  not  closed  other  "es- 
cape hatches"  which,  says  Warach,  "are  big 
enough  to  sail  a  supertanker  through." 

Sure,  the  "repeal"  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance will  scar©  away  a  lot  of  money  which 
ordinarily  would  go  Into  oil  exploration. 

But,  when  queried  on  the  question  of  Its 
harmful  Impact  to  "smaller"  Investors,  War- 
ach's  lack  of  concern  Is  provocative. 

Specifically: 

The  "repeal"  of  the  22  percent  depletion 
allowance  Is  really  not  a  repeal  at  all.  In 


1975,  for  instance,  you  are  entitled  to  the  full 
22  percent  depletion  for  up  to  2,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day.  That's  730,000  barrels  of  oil  or  a 
comparable  amount  of  gas  a  year! 

Using  aSlO-a-barrel  figure,  you  could 
come  up  with  a  gross  of  $7.3  million  from  oil 
and  gas  in  1975  and  not  lose  a  dollar  of  de- 
pletion allowance. 

The  'i.OOO-barrel-a-day  exemption  applies 
to  each  investor — not  to  each  property  or 
each  partnership.  And  that  pays  off  in  a  big 
way,  Warach  emphasizes.  Assume  there  are 
10  equal  investors  in  your  oil  and  gas  part- 
nership. The  partnership  properties  are  pro- 
ducing 15.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Each  part- 
ner is  treated  as  getting  1.500  barrels  a  day — 
so  there's  no  loss  of  the  depletion  allowance. 
The  barrels-per-day  exemption  is  phased 
down  200  barrels  at  a  time  over  the  next  five 
years,  until  it  reaches  1,000  barrels  in  1980. 
Thats  where  it  stays  and  that's  not  at  all 
bad.  The  22  percent  figure  remains  in  effect 
until  1981;  then  It  drops  to  20  percent  and 
phases  down  year  by  year  to  15  percent  in 
1984.  And  there  It  holds. 

Looking  even  closer  at  the  attractive  tax 
benefits  in  oil  and  gas  investments — Incen- 
tives deliberately  designed  to  attract  money 
for  the  high-risk  search  for  oil  and  gas — the 
fundamental  point  is  that  the  "inungible 
diiUing  cost  deduction"'  Is  the  tax  break  all 
astute  investors  look  for  at  once.  Generally 
speaking,  this  refers  to  materials  and  other 
costs  that  go  into  the  drilling  of  a  well.  In 
other  Industries,  such  costs  must  be  written 
off  over  a  number  of  years,  but  in  this  in- 
stance you  usually  have  the  right  to  deduct 
these  amounts  in  the  year  you  put  up  the 
money. 

Then  there  Is  depreciation.  Large  chunks 
of  the  remaining  costs  of  the  well  are  for  as- 
sets such  as  the  derrick,  tanks  and  the  build- 
ings. These  can  be  written  off  through  de- 
preciation deductions.  So  now  that  much 
more  of  your  income  Is  free  of  tax. 

Cost  depletion  wasn't  touched  by  the  '75 
law.  It  is  one  way  to  compute  the  depletion 
deduction  and  with  it,  you  recover  a  com- 
mensurate part  of  your  cost  for  the  reserves 
as  the  potential  oil  production  of  the  well  is 
used  up.  When  you  have  recovered  all  your 
Investment  in  the  well,  cost  depletion  comes 
to  a  halt. 

Now  back  to  percentage  depletion,  which 
also  allows  you  to  recover  the  cost  of  the 
well.  But  it  does  much  more,  for  it  allows 
you  to  deduct  (where  applicable)  22  percent 
of  your  gross  income  from  the  well.  You  can't 
use  both  percentage  and  cost  depletion  In 
one  year.  You  must  use  either  one  or  the 
other,  and  you  must  use  the  one  that  bene- 
ftte  you  the  most  each  year. 

There  is  an  annual  celling  on  the  deduc- 
tion— with  the  deduction  limited  to  one  half 
the  taxable  income  from  the  well.  TJnder  the 
new  law,  depletion  cannot  exceed  65  percent 
of  your  taxable  Income  for  the  year. 

But  subject  to  these  lUmtatlons,  Warach 
explains,  percentage  depletion  will  continue 
to  be  a  real  winner  for  Investors  for  years  to 
come. 


THE  VIKING  MISSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
20,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  launched  the  first  Viking 
spacecraft  on  its  voyage  to  Mars.  The 
second  Viking  is  now  scheduled  to  be 
laimched  on  September  9. 

These  identical  spacecraft  are  easily 
the  most  complex  automated  spacecraft 
ever  built  and  are  embarked  on  the  most 
difficult  unmanned  mission  ever  under- 
taken. If  everything  goes  well  and  works 
as  expected,  these  spacecraft  will  send 
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automated  laboratories  to  the  .snrface  of 
Mars,  where  they  will  land  softly  and 
conduct  numerous  experiments,  the  most 
important  of  which  will  search  for  traces 
of  life  on  the  planet  Mars. 

Mr.  President,  the  Viking  spacecraft 
are  undertaking  a  most  difficult  and  ex- 
tensive voyage,  the  essence  of  which  to 
provide  mankind  with  nev:  knowledge. 
An  editorial  in  the  Wfshiimtcn  Po.st  on 
August  22  put  this  quest  info  excellent 
lierspective.  Let  me  quote  a  fev.  lines 
from  that  editorial  about  the  Viking  pro- 
gram. It  says : 

It  is  a  program  to  provide  inntil'-iud  with 
new  knowledge,  not  in  hopes  that  this  knowl- 
edge will  be  useful  immediately  here  on 
Earth,  but  In  hopes  that  it  will  e.\paud  our 
understanding  of  the  Universe  in  which  we 
live  and.  in  that  process,  enable  fs  to  reach 
better  solutions  to  oia-  philosophical  and 
political,  as  well  as  practitol.  p-oblems. 

However,  the  edi'iorirl  does  de-'ii  ibe  n 
IMactical  benefit  nlready  derived  from 
the  program.  An  instiixment  developed  to 
identify  organic  chemicals  in  the  Mar- 
tian soil  was  adopted  for  use  in  a  Boston 
hospital  to  quickly  identifv  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

Such  immediate  beuefils.  oi  coui-se.  are 
important  but  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
program  Is  acquisition  oi  ba.^ic  know  ledge 
as  the  editorial  approprtu tely  points  out. 

Mr.  Preoident.  I  ask  unnnitnous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  August  22,  "The  Voyage  of  the  Vik- 
ings," be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  etlitoria] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  VovAtiE  of   tut   Vikin<;s 

Mars  has  alway.s  has  a  speriit!  fnstiniiiion 
for  man.  Its  relative  nearness  to  Earth  and  its 
distinctive  red  color  attrnct.ed  early  a-.trono- 
mers.  The  Babylonians  called  't  Ner^iil  after 
their  god  of  death:  the  aiicieii*-  Gr«'U'=;.  Ares 
after  their  god  of  battle.  In  nic^re  recent 
times,  reports  of  Mars'  nov.  tii^^oredited  "ca- 
nals." its  chantjing  polar  cap"*,  artd  the  var>-- 
ing  shppes  of  darkness  and  color  on  its  .sur- 
face led  to  endless  .speculatic>n  about  the  p(3s- 
slble  existence  on  it  of  s^ome  form  of  life. 
It  was  Mars  that  Aristarchus  of  Samos  ob- 
served before  he  dared  to  suggest  that  the 
sun,  not  the  Earth,  was  the  center  of  the 
universe.  And  It  was  Mar<;,  naturally,  from 
whence  came  the  invaders  in  Orson  Welles" 
famous  radio  production.  No-.v.  if  all  soes  well 
on  the  flights  of  two  Viking  spacecraft,  we 
shall  soon  know  more  about  what  Mars  Is 
really  like  than  most  of  oitr  ancestors  down 
through  the  ages  dreamed  man  could  ever 
know. 

The  spacecraft  launched  Wednesday—  and 
the  one  to  follow  it  in  September  -are  in 
some  ways  the  most  sophiKtl<:aled  objects 
ever  thrust  Into  the  sky.  There  are  i!t>  jr.pn  on 
board,  so  machines  have  been  built  to  do  the 
things  men  would  do.  As  a  result,  these  Vik- 
ings are  jammed  with  \tnljelievrtbly  complex 
and  enorjnously  expeiviive  experimental 
e<i\iipment.  If  everything  v.orks,  they  will 
land  on  the  surface  of  Mars  next  summer  and 
beglii  to  examine  the  lmn»edlate  vicinity.  The 
most  Important  experiments  will  deal  with 
the  soil  In  which  the.se  machines  '.vill  search 
for  traces  that  life  of  some  kind  exists  or  has 
existed. 

This  l8.  it  seems  to  us,  the  es.sence  of  what 
the  space  program  is  all  about.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  mankind  with  new  knowl- 
edge, not  in  hopes  that  this  knowledge  will 


be  useful  immediutely  here  on  Earth  bttt  in 
hopes  that  it  will  expand  our  understanding 
of  the  universe  in  which  we  live  and,  lii  that 
process,  enable  lis  to  reach  better  .solutions  to 
our  philosophical  and  political,  as  well  as 
prttctical,  problems.  The  certain  knowledge — 
as  opposed  to  the  educated  gue.ss — that  life, 
no  matter  how  simple,  exists  or  did  exist  on 
another  platiet  in  our  solar  system  will 
change  the  perception  man  has  of  tlie  uni- 
verse. Just  how.  v.e  do  uot  know,  no  more 
than  did  the  early  astronomers  know  what 
ihe  full  impact  would  be  of  their  conclusion 
that  the  Earth  v. as  not  at  the  center  of 
things.  But  that  conclusion  did  change  the 
perceptions  of  scientists,  scholars  and  ordi- 
nary inhabitants  of  this  planet  and  this  vo>  - 
age  of  the  VikiiiKs  could  revise  and  rehue 
todoy'~  perceptions  in  much  the  same  way. 

Like  other  aspects  of  the  space  program. 
(lift  Viking  project  has  already  produced  .some 
pv.icticnl  beneftfs.  An  iuscriuneiii  devised  to 
iflentifr  orfiunio  chemicals  in  the  Martirai 
si.il  is  being  used  in  a  Boston  hospital  to 
idfuriiv  tii.^ic  siihseances  far  more  quickly 
111  1.11  wiis  previously  possible.  The  techniques 
rpqiiirec!  to  develop  The  tiny  parts  of  the 
ViKint;  >'omputers  will  have  practical  effects 
on  a  wh.)le  industry.  These  and  other  tech- 
nolo^ifal  advances  will  join  the  fuel  cell,  the 
syiiUutic  foods,  the  sensing  devices,  the  new 
insulating  materials  and  other  products  that 
eme:t-'<-"Cl  from  the  Apollo  program  into  geu- 
i—Ml  use. 

Ic  is  in  this  fa-^hion,  as  v.cll  as  in  the  ad- 
vfiicentent  of  international  comnuniication^.. 
weather  forecasting  and  research  develop- 
nuMjr.  through  the  tise  of  .satellites,  that  NASA 
courributes  to  improving  life  here  on  earth. 
That  is  part  of  its  program,  tiie  part  iu  wiiich 
U\K  develiipn\ent  t>r  a  manned  .space  shuttle 
ill  the  future  has  an  :<ppropriate  role.  But 
the  heart  of  ilie  .space  program  is  in  the  ac- 
quisiliou  of  basic  knowledge  and  it  is  to  tliLs 
end  ihrtt  the  flight  of  the  Vikings  is  directed. 
Manned  flight  is  not  likely  to  l>e  the  most 
important  part  of  this  effort  iu  the  foresee- 
able future:  we  are  done  for  a  wliile  with  the 
gymnastics  of  space.  The  Vikings  open  a  new 
era  In  which  the  .search  for  knowledge  In 
outer  space  is  to  be  done  largely  by  machines. 
The  regards  promise  to  be  rich  beyond  meus- 
tire  iu  strictly  moi\etavy  terms. 


REPORT  FROM  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS COMMITTEE  ON  SOLAR  EN- 
ERGY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  reixirt 
prepared  by  the  .staff  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  on  the  devel- 
opment of  solar  heating  and  cooling  and 
small  business. 

This  reiwrt,  "The  Intei-im  Staff  Report 
on  Solar  Enertsy  and  Small  Business," 
written  at  tlie  request  of  Senators 
Nelson,  Hathaw  ay  and  m>self,  outlines 
problems  that  small  businessmen  face 
in  helping  develop  solar  home  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  for  widespread 
use.  and  makes  several  recomniendatioiis 
to  agencies  in  tlie  executive  branch  to 
formulate  policies  that  should  help  us 
end  our  total  dependence  on  fossil  fuels, 
such  as  oil,  and  natural  gas  or  electricity. 

On  May  13  and  14,  Senators  Nelson, 
Hathaway  and  I  chaired  hearings  on  the 
development  of  solar  home  heating  and 
cooling  with  emphasis  on  liow  best  to 
involve  small  business.  We  expect  to 
continue  these  liearings  on  October  8  and 
22  with  witnessfs  from  the  small  business 


community  and  consumer  organizations 
as  well  as  the  executive  branch.  We  will 
publish  a  final  reix>rt  after  those 
hearings. 

In  tlie  meantime,  however,  several 
points  need  to  be  made  and  are  iiKluded 
in  this  interim  report. 

Dining  the  hearings  we  fomid  that 
many  J'ederal  regulations  that  directly 
affect  the  utilization  of  solar  energy  for 
home  healing  and  cooling  need  to  be 
changf.'d. 

Of  greatest  imiwrtance  among  these  is 
tl'e  body  of  standards  used  by  the  De- 
pfrtrneiit  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
oisment  for  the  insurance  of  homes 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Already  the  committee  has  recommended 
that  standards  l>e  ))ublished  for  solar 
heated  homes  so  that  the  Federal  home 
mortgage  in.surance  agencies  will  be  able 
to  insure  nioitinues  on  solar  heal*'d 
homes. 

The  hearings  provided  us  with  .some 
in.sight  into  the  oi^eration  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion. Untortunately.  the  role  of  small 
business  was  downplayed  in  the  original 
report-s  that  ERD.A  published  for  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  home  heating  and 
cocliiig  equipment.  Little  contact,  for  in- 
stancF,  existed  between  the  Small  Bu'=i- 
iiess  Administration  and  ERDA.  despite 
specific  wording  in  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Co<iliim  Demonstration  Act  passed  last 
year  by  Congress  that  small  business 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
ERDA's  planning.'. 

This  report  reconnnends  that  there 
should  be  stronger  contacts  between 
ERDA  and  small  business,  and  that 
small  business  should  receive  a  major 
share  in  the  ERDA  research  projects  as 
they  are  developed.  The  general  thrust 
of  the  solar  program  Ls  toward  central- 
ized energy  production.  This  denies 
small  businessmen,  the  oil  heat  dealers, 
contractor,  homebuilders.  plumbers,  and 
carpenters  who  have  worked  with  the 
American  homeowner,  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  new  industry.  And  per- 
haps, more  important  it  denies  the  Na- 
tion the  security  of  decentralizing  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  energy  production  in- 
to the  individual  home. 

What  concerns  me  most  though  about 
the  hearings  summarized  in  this  staff  i-e- 
port  is  the  feeling  there  is  no  real  sense 
of  m-gency  in  the  implementation  of  so- 
lar heating  in  thus  country  even  thougli 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil  is  in- 
creasing. 

While  it  is  only  a  small  point.  I  found 
out  today  that  the  reiwrt.  on  .solar  home 
heating  and  cooling  that  ERD.\  had 
promised  by  its  own  deadline  of  June  30 
has  yet  to  be  published. 

Solar  energy  can  and  should  provide 
a  significant  share  of  the  home  heating 
and  cooling  necessai-y  for  comfort  in  tliis 
country;  I  certainly  believe  it  is  urgent 
that  we  develop  this  resom-ce. 

We  must  be  sure  that  we  aim  for  rapid 
commercialization  of  existing  technol- 
ogies, making  whatever  governmental 
regulatory  changes  we  need  to  help  busi- 
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uessmeu,    particulaily    small 
men,  develop  our  potential. 

If  we  do  not,  we  are  tying  cur  hands 
even  further,  increasing  our  dependaice 
on  giant  oil  companies  and  thd  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
for  our  expanding  energ>-  needs .  and  de- 
nying our  fuel  consumeis  a  chance  to 
cut  their  bills. 

In  my  State  of  New  Hampslii  :e  for  in- 
stance, solar  home  heating  eiuipment 
has  been  shown  in  one  house  xj  reduce 
the  need  for  fossil  fuel  by  60  percent. 
While  this  house  was  specially  designed 
for  solar  equipment,  standaid  housing 
savings  could  equal  approximai  ely  33  to 
40  percent  of  the  need  for  fossil  fuel. 

Clearly  in  these  inflationaiy  times, 
such  savings  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presid  int,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  the  dist;  cguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampsture  i  i  placing 
this  interim  report  of  tlie  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  in  the  R  :cord  to- 
daor.  This  report  arose  out  of  ci>mmittee 
hearings  held  in  May  which  I  ( ochaired 
along  with  Senator  McInttre  and  Sena- 
tor Nelsok. 

The  primary  recommeixlati  on  con- 
tained in  this  report  is  that  th(re  ought 
be  to  increased  involvement  of  small  bus- 
iness in  solar  energy  development.  This 
recommendation  should  form  he  basis 
for  future  Federal  pohcy  in  this  area. 

Solar  energy  offers  an  immeru;e  poten- 
tial for  reducing  the  Nation's  dei  >endeuce 
on  fossil  fuels  and  for  reducing  ^  ew  Eng- 
land's particular  dependence  ou  import- 
ed oil.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  long 
run  the  scdution  to  the  present  energy 
crisis  lies  in  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  and  new  tecl^nologies 
Xor  exploiting  those  sources. 

If  present  policies  continue,  iresearch 
and  development  of  solar  energy  will  be 
conducted  by  large  concei-ns  and  the  Fed- 
eral Ciovemment.  The  development  of 
tills  still -young  technology  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  solely  to  big  business 
and  Government.  The  history  qf  indus- 
trial development  in  this  coujitry  has 
ajxu^y  demonstrated  that  major  innova- 
tions are  more  likely  to  come  from  small 
Irkdependent  entrepreneurs  than  indus- 
trial giants.  While  it  is  unhkety  that 
there  is  another  Edison  waiting  in  the 
vines  to  rescue  us  from  the  eneigy  crisis 
for  which  the  first  Edis<Hi  is  in  part  re- 
sponsible. It  Is  equally  clear  thut  small 
business  ought  to  be  included  la  a  sig- 
nificant way  in  any  research  el  'ort. 

Furthermore,  encouraging  smill  busa- 
ness  to  participate  in  the  search  for  en- 
ergy alternatives  could  result  in  alleviat- 
ing the  present  concentratim  of  very 
large  firms  in  the  energy  industi  y.  Com- 
petition could  thereby  be  promoted,  and 
the  market  power  of  the  current  y  domi- 
nating firms  could  be  diminished!^ 

I  recommend  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  I  hop«  we  will 
be  able  to  act  to  implement  its  :Indlngs. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presldeit,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  may 
be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

■niere  betng  no  objection,  tht  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  follows: 
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Ikteum  Staff  Rkpoct  on  Solar  Enxscy  and 
Smaix  Businxss 
I.  iNTmoDtrcnoir 

Diiring  the  spring  of  1975.  three  members 
of  the  Senate  Selett  Committee  on  Small 
Brtstness.  Chairman  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
fonsln.  Senator  "ITiomas  J.  Mclntyre  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Senator  William  D.  Hatha- 
way of  Maine,  Initiated  a  stitdy  of  the  prob- 
lems that  Bm&ll  bnslness  Is  encountering 
as  the  United  States  attempts  to  Implement 
wlar  energy  technologies  on  a  wide  scale. 
As  part  of  Its  Inrestlgatlon,  the  commit- 
tee asked  for  Information  from  solar  energy 
concerns  In  the  form  of  qtiestionnalres '  and 
directed  Its  staff  to  prepare  baclcground  ma- 
terial on  national  solar  energy  plans,  and  to 
interview  dozens  of  representatives  from 
small  btistaess  firms  actively  engaged  In  the 
iTOlar  energy  Industry.  The  committee  also 
conducted  two  days  of  hearings  on  May  13 
and  14,  1975.' 

The  hearings  and  investigation  centered 
on  the  particular  problems  that  small  busi- 
ness research  companies  have  met  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  government;  that  small 
business  development  companies  have  faced 
with  government  regulations  and  competing 
companies;  and,  that  small  businesses  might 
meet  should  the  national  drive  for  energy 
self-sufficiency,  known  as  Project  Independ- 
ence, mean  accelerated  uses  of  the  sun  for 
power. 

Further,  the  committee  questioned  why 
for  years  .tolar  energy  had  been  virtually 
ignored  as  an  alternative  enerjjy  resource — 
even  in  the  face  of  promising  government 
reports  dating  back  to  the  early  1950'3.  In 
1953,  the  Paley  Commission,  in  its  final  re- 
port to  President  Truman,  stated  that: 

"EffM-ts  made  to  date  to  harness  solar 
energy  economically  are  Inflnltealmal.  It  is 
time  for  aggressive  research  In  the  whole 
field  of  solar  energy — an  effort  In  which  the 
United  State*  could  make  an  Immense  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  free  world." » 
Clearly,  the  amount  of  solar  energy  falimg 
on  tl.e  United  States  every  day,  according  to 
the  Paley  Commission,  was  1,500  times  the 
energy  used  In  1950.<  And  although  U.S. 
energy  consumption  has  Increased  rapidly 
since  1952,  estimates  complied  by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
show  that  energy  from  the  sim  is  still  over 
600  times  the  national  energy  daily  con- 
sumption that  falls  on  the  U.S.- 

Solar  energy  development  is  now  con- 
sidered  part  of  Project  Independence,  along 
with  energy  sources  such  as  nuclear  power, 
coAl.  oil.  natural  gaa,  and  geotherm*!  energy 
as  well.  While  part  of  the  Project  la  desig^ied 
to  m&ke  the  American  public  aware  of  the 
natlooal  energy  situation,  and  while  part  Is 
aimed  at  finding  interim  solutions  to  possible 
energy  shortages.  Its  major  thrust  centers 
on  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
technologies  that  can  be  u.sed  as  alterna- 
tives to  our  rapidly  diminishing  supplies  of 
oil  and  natural  gas — such  as  energy  from 
the  sun. 

A.  A  natural  resource  in  solar  energy 
Within  the  foreseeable  future,  idUT  en- 
ergy conld  boo6t  domestic  energy  suppHes. 
Despite  ao  years  of  abysmally  Inadequate 
funding,  the  aoltur  option  is  fiiuilly  begin- 
ning to  receive  tiie  attention  it  has  long 
deserved.  Federal  budgets  for  solar  energy 
research  were  barely  $100,000  per  year  omly 
five  years  ago.  But  today,  under  the  new 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration appropriation  bUl,«  solar  energy 
research  could  receive  $120  million  in  FY 
1977.  As  research  and  development  acceler- 
ates, the  estimated  contrfbutJon  that  solar 
energy  can  make  for  space  heating  and  cod- 
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ing  and  ior  the  terrestrial  generation  of  elec- 
tricity has  tended  to  grow. 

For  Instance,  in  1972  a  National  Science 
Foundation  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  joint  panel  estimated 
that  only  one  percent  of  the  nation^  energy 
would  come  from  scdar-powered  wind  sy.s- 
tema  by  the  year  2000.^  But  in  1975,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  noted  that  the 
amount  ol  energy  that  could  come  from  the 
wind  alone  could  equal  26  percent  of  pro- 
jected Uis.  electricity  coivsumption. 

Another  series  of  estimates  made  by  three 
large  corporations — General  Electric  Com- 
pany. Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
and  the  TRW  Corporation — In  studies 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Fouixlatlon 
in  1974.  found  that  cmly  1.6  percent,  3.04 
percent,  and  3. 66  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  energy  needed  for  heating  and  cooling 
would  be  met  by  solar  energy  in  2000.'  But  a 
year  lat«r.  the  National  Science  Foundation 
staff  said  that  solar  energy  could  provide 
that  amount  of  energy  by  1985,  fifteen  years 
before  the  figures  in  the  1974  studies.' 
B.  A  sifuill  business  opportunity 

Rapidly  expanding  areas  of  the  economy 
have  always  attracted  entiepreneurs.  The 
growth  of  the  nation's  electronics  Industry 
since  the  Secontt  World  War  shows  that 
small  businessmen  with  entrepreneurial 
spirit  have  been  able  to  capitalize  on  the 
needs  of  the  nation.  The  .size  of  the  solar 
heating  and  cooling  market  Is  huge;  there 
were  over  88  million  units  of  housing  in 
1970.  ■' 

In  the  solar  energy  field  there  are  at  least 
60  smaU  businesses  in  the  research,  manu- 
facture, and  marketing  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  In  the  United  States.  Re- 
lying simply  on  the  basis  of  firms  respond- 
ing to  confidential  questlonnalreo  distrib- 
uted by  the  committee  as  part  of  Its  investl- 
fealion.  the  solar  heating  and  cooling  Indus- 
try will  have  a  total  manufacturing  capabil- 
ity for  space  heating  and  cooling  and  water 
heating  equipment  lu  excess  of  7.5  million 
square  feet  by  1976.'^  Even  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  differences  in  the  efiScietvcles  of 
the  units  that  are  for  sale,  there  is  substan- 
tial capacity.  Some  of  these  companies  also 
mauufactiue  the  wind-operated  systems  that 
could  provide  electricity. 

Despite  the  theoretical  advantages  for  small 
bushiess  persons  lu  a  necessary  but  under- 
developed iudustiy  such  as  solar  energy, 
those  advantages  can  become  a  reality  only 
by  further  stimulating  market  demand. 

Small  development  companies  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
solar  energy  development,  but  plumbing  and 
heating  contractors,  electricians,  bomebulld- 
ers.  and  the  transportation  industry  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  possibilities  Inherent  lu 
solar  energy  development.  The  market  po- 
tential is  huge,  but  imtU  facts  and  figmes 
of  the  size  of  the  solar  heating  and  cooling 
market  are  available,  few  sraaU  businessmen 
not  directly  concerned  with  manufacturing 
will  coiisidfcr  ii,. 

There  iu'e  fe*-  experts  who  fcM'esee  a  day 
when  all  heatiug  and  cooling  wiU  be  done 
by  the  sun,  but  If  only  23  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's homes  were  to  t>e  heated  and  cooled 
by  solar  energy,  the  uuml>er  of  buildings 
using  the  system  would  exceed  10  milUou.- 
Thls  number  would  Increase  driunatically  if 
solar  heatUig  and  cooling  or  iudubtrles,  com- 
mercial bullOlugs,  and  apartments  were  in- 
cluded. 

c.  Appneheniion  over  goiermment  policies 
Unfortunately,  government  policies  have 
generally  lacked  the  concern,  flexibility,  and 
determination  necessary  to  cnoourage  small 
business  participation  In  tta«  aolar  home 
heating  and  cooUng  mai^ek 

Small  business  firms  responding  to  the 
(■onnnltree's  quc'^tloniuiire,  and  small  busl- 
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ness  repiesentatlves  who  discussed  their 
problems  with  the  committ-ee's  staff,  showed 
.tn  almost  uniform  attitude:  Federal  policy 
l>.  1=!  virtually  ignored  the  contributions  of 
siimll  business  to  solar  energy  research  and 
development.  Indeed,  only  7  percent  of  last 
vfir's  F<"deral  solar  R&D  ftuids  were  award- 
ed to  small  business  firms.  Little  money  has 
beou  available  from  the  Federal  government 
for  small  entreprenetjrs  and  itvventors.  In 
incx,  mo.st  Federal  expenditures  in  solar  en- 
ergy R&D  have  been  conceni rated  among  a 
handful  of  corporate  giatits  and  Inrge  uni- 
versities. 

Small  business,  nroording  o  i!ie  SoUir 
HeatUig  and. Cooling  Demonstration  .\ct.  wa« 
to  be  included  in  the  development  of  solar 
programs  by  reqtiiring  that  tiie  Sniiili  Biiei- 
nesf?  Administration  work  v.'.tli  other  agen- 
cies.'-' The  Energy  Re.searcli  and  Uevelopmeiii 
Administration's  Interim  Rept 'f  (ERDA  2;J) 
made  little  mention  of  suiai;  bii.->incbs.  and 
made  no  mention  of  the  Sinall  Unsiness  Ad- 
iuuiistration,  sidestepping  tiie  ('oucerii  iliat 
■vvas  expressed  by  the  Congress  -.viieu  it  passed 
the  Demonstration  Act.-' 

ERDA  23,  the  working  docuinetU  for  the 
development  of  solar  energy  ,a  the  United 
States,  emphasized  research  bi;i  OjcI  .'ot  aim 
at  rapid  development  o:  niurkciinj^  tech- 
niques for  the  exlstuig  ijnail  businesses  wiuli 
production  facilities. 

ERDA  plans  to  spend  about  ^^^00  luilllon 
for  solar  energy  development  bexore  the  end 
of  1979,  aiming  io  build  4.000  .soinr  heated 
and  cooled  ufiits,  including  ho.iies,  apart- 
ments, and  offices  as  part  of  p  national  solar 
demonstration  project."-  However,  tlie  ERDA 
23  plan  made  no  specific  rexereiiLe  to  equip- 
ping the  nation's  47  million  .single  lamlly 
prime  dwelling  imlts  or  the  apartments  iu 
which  additional  millions  of  Americans  live. 
It  also  avoided  stating;  wJ-.efiicr  mobile 
homes  would  be  con.iidert-U  m  eutly  phases 
of  the  demoiLstration  prot;inm. 

The  lack  of  positive  sluteniMiu-;  in  the 
report  concerning  small  busine&s  could  not 
only  be  considered  as  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  ERDA,  but  can  also  be  construed  as 
a  bureaucratic  mability  to  effectively  man- 
age a  Congressionally  n^.andated  program. 

ir.    THE    COM.MnTEE    HEARINGS    OF     MAY     13-14, 
1975  *'• 

With  the  apprehensions  abovt  in  mind, 
the  committee  began  Its  hearings  on  the 
nation's  solar  energy  program  and  tlie  role 
that  small  business  should  play. 

On  the  first  day.  May  13,  witnesses  at  the 
hearings  Included  solar  equipment  pro- 
ducers and  developers,  attd  representatives 
for  the  contractors  who  will  eventually  In- 
stall and  maintain  solar  equipment  on  a 
wide  scale. 

On  the  second  day,  May  14,  ropresenlatives 
of  major  government  departmeuis  testified. 
The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  sent  wiineases.  Other 
agencies,  the  Small  Btisiitess  Adraiinstratlou 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  sent 
representatives  to  the  hearings  although 
they  did  not  testify.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  did,  hov,e\ev,  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  record. 

A.  The  questional 

The  witnesses  were  directed  w  answer  a 
ierles  of  questions; 

Questions  on  Solar  Energy 
1.  Why  have  the  estimatec  varied  so 
widely — and  been  so  low — on  the  oontribu- 
tlou  that  solar  energy  might  make,  by  the 
years  1986  and  2000,  to  the  Nation's  total 
energy  budget? 

a.  Why  has  the  Pedena  Govenunent  spent 
90  little,  and  spent  It  so  lat«,  on  the  devel- 
opment on  solftr  energy,  iu  comt>flri.«on  to 
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expenditures  for  support  of  other  forms  of 
energy? 

3.  What  oontrlbutions  to  solar  energy  de- 
velopment have  been  and  may  be  made  by 
small  business? 

4.  Now  that  Federal  expenditures  for  solar 
research,  development  and  demonstration  are 
hicreashtg,  what  steps  are  being  taken  by 
tlie  various  agencies  to  recognize  the  contri- 
butions and  protect  the  positions  of  the 
small  business  pioneers  of  solar  energy? 

5.  What  amoiuits  and  percentages  of  Fed- 
eral research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tiou  expenditures  iu  ihe  solar  energy  field 
have  been  channeled  to  small  business,  to 
big  business,  to  large  tun  vers!  tie-s.  to  small 
universities  and  i-olieges,  and  to  non-profit 
organizations  other  than  universities  in  re- 
rent  years?  Wliat  changes  in  any  -i  the  im- 
portant i»ercentage  shares  are  contemplated 
ni  the  uPNt  li.scal  year  or  years? 

G.  W^liat  are  ihe  prospects  for  greatly  ac- 
relerating  the  pace  of  solar  energy  develop- 
ment and  greatly  increasing  the  percentage 
oi  otir  energy  within  the  next  decade? 

7.  Wlipt  is  the  iuaximiim  percentage  coii- 
iiibnUon  that  solar  energy  could  make  to 
the  totnl  national  energy  budget  bv  198t), 
1990.  2000  and  2020?  To  heating  and  "cooling 
of  buildings?  To  electricity  generation? 

8.  Wliat  types  and  dollar  levels  of  Federal 
expenditure  would  be  uece.ssary  to  attain 
these  maximum  percentage  levels  of  solar 
energy  contribtition? 

9.  What  are  tlie  arguments  for  and  against 
maximi/ing  the  .solar  eneigy  contribution  to 
the  totAl  energy  budget? 

10.  What  can  smtill  busincs.^s  do  differ- 
ently and  better  than  large  bu.'jnesses  in 
furiheraiite  of  the  development  of  solar 
energy? 

11.  Are  ihPie  documented  cases  in  wliich 
small  btwines-ses  in  the  solar  energy  field  have 
been  threatened,  intimidated.  ptircha.sed  or 
otherwise  Ruppres.-ied  by  utilities  or  large 
bii.sine.s.ses? 

12.  How  can  communications  on  solar  en- 
wgy  subjects  be  improved  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  .small  business? 

13.  Sliould  there  l>e  small  busine'<s  set- 
asides  for  the  solar  demonstration  programs? 

14.  Have  technology  transfer  and  tech- 
nology utilization  activities  and  programs  of 
tlie  Federal  Government  been  useful  to  small 
business  and  designed  for  maximum  benefit 
to  small  business? 

15.  How  might  the  Congres.*  improve  the 
relevant  legislation  or  its  ovtrn  oversight  ac- 
tivity in  the  area  of  solar  enerpv  develop- 
ment? 

16.  Wliat  criteria  and  accomplishments 
should  the  Congress  use  to  judge  the  success 
of  Federal  Government  programs  hit^nded 
to  foster  solar  energy  development  and  small 
businesK  participation  in  that  de\T>lop. 
men'?  • 

V.  The  testimony  ^' 

lii  answer  to  the  questions  raided,  the 
small  business  witnesses  expres.sed  a  strong 
desire  that  the  government  should  become 
more  involved  In  the  promotion  of  solar 
energy  heating  and  cooling,  but  qtiestioned 
the  empljasis  of  the  current  program. 

Dr.  Jerry  Plunkett,  President  of  Materials 
Consu'Smts.  Inc..  of  Denver,  Colorado,  stated 
that  small  businessmen  have  considerable 
trouble  dealing  with  Federal  rei=«arch  agen- 
cie.s. 

For  instance.  Plunkett  told  the  committee 
that  he  had  developed  a  solar  energy  research 
proposal  that  he  presented  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation— with  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted in  the  past— when  It  was  the  lead 
solar  energy  research  agency.  NSF  turned 
down  his  idea. 

Plunkett  then  turned  the  Idea  over  to  tht> 
University  of  Utah,  attempting  to  justify  his 
belief  that  the  NSF  prefers  to  deal  with  uni- 
versities rather  than  small  research  com- 
p.niUes.  The  universi-y  submitted  hi.-;prop<Ksal, 


and  then  received  a  grant  to  do  the  study. 
PUmkett  said  this  reinforced  his  position  that 
tlie  govermnent  research  office  is  often  un- 
willing to  work  with  small  busUiessmen  v  hen 
it  can  turn  to  universities  or  large  corpora- 
tions— even  though  the  ideas  may  be  sub- 
stantiated and  the  abilities  of  the  researchers 
well  known  to  the  research  agency. 

Plunkett  also  testified  that  solar  energy 
research  and  development  had  reached  a  level 
where  further  massive  infusions  of  Federal 
aid  would  be  snperfltioiia.  Federal  money,  said 
Plunkett,  should  be  used  for  demonstration 
projects  .fud  installation  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment. 

Jame-i  R.  Piper,  President  oi  Piper  Hydro. 
Inc.  of  Analieim,  California,  agreed  with  Dr. 
Plunkett.  addhig  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
in.-.tali  approximately  130,000  solar  heating 
and  cooling  unit.s  by  1980  using  existing 
teihnoUigy.  Tlie  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment .Administration  expects  to  ii'stall 
4.0(10  luilt.^  in  the  .same  period. 

Further.  P.per  pointed  out  that  the  gov- 
erumeiii  i-  currently  funding  electric  and 
gas  iitilitii-s  1(1  develop  solar  energy  utiliza- 
tion equipment  when  small  businesses  are 
already  equipped  to  do  a  similar  Job.  He  also 
stated  iliiit  giant  corporations  heavily  in- 
volved ill  promoting  nuclear  energy  woulii 
not  do  tiieir  best  to  develop  solar  energv  be- 
cause "it  would  harm  their  profltabilitv  in 
other  areas." 

Tlie  third  small  busines.sman  to  testify  on 
May  13.  Barney  Menditch,  President  of  Gen- 
eral Heating  Engineering  Company  of  Capitol 
Heights.  Maryland,  representing  the  National 
Environmental  Systems  Cojitractors  As.sociii- 
tion.  said  that  installation  manuals  to  t«ach 
a  businessman  how  to  equip  new  buildings 
with  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
would  be  necesi:ary.  Menditch  said  there  has 
been  Utile  efiort  'to  get  this  data  in  simple 
form  In  tlie  hands  of  the  contractors  who 
Bctiially  do  the  design,  installation,  and 
.service  of  the  climate  conditioning  systems. " 
On  the  second  day  of  the  hearings."  May  14. 
Administration  witnesses  presented  views  on 
solar  energy  development. 

Dr.  John  Teem,  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  noted  that  the 
solar  heating  and  cooimg  demonstration 
project  to  be  run  through  ERDA  is  designed 
to  insure  that  law  technologies  be  developed 
with  some  speed.  Said  Teem; 

"All  of  the  solar  technologies  under  study 
have  a  common  feature — we  know  that  they 
will  work.  In  each  instance,  no  major  tech- 
nical barriers  exist  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  systems.  Widespread  use 
hinges  on  the  production  of  cost-effective 
energy  systems,  and  their  ready  acceptance 
by  society.  We  do  not  underestimate  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  requirements.  Large-scale 
manufacture  of  solar  systems  at  reasonable 
cos(,  will  be  critically  dependent  on  how  well 
ERDA  conducts  its  research  and  development 
program."  "• 

Dr.  Michael  Moskow.  As.slstant  Secretarv 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urbaii 
Development,  added  this; 

"Tiie  most  important,  role  HUD  can  play 
in  this  effort  is  to  a.ssist  m  the  development 
of  a  rational  ba.sis  for  .such  an  mdustry— 
the  creation  of  standards  and  certification 
procedures  so  that  the  customer  can  rely  on 
the  product;  the  development  of  financing 
procedures  and  other  incentives  which  wiil 
overcome  the  current  "first  cost'  problems  as- 
.sociated  w  1th  solar  units;  the  ameliorlzation 
of  local  barriers  (.such  as  building  codes  and 
zoning  ordinances)  to  the  widespread  use 
of  solar  energy  for  housing;  and  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  about  solar  en- 
ergy applications  to  the  industry  and  the 
public."  * 

Moskow,  however,  did  point  up  one  grave 
deficiency.  HUD  Minimimi  Property  Stand- 
ards do  not  contain  provisions  for  Insuring 
the  mortgages  on  homes  incorporating  solar 
sysi-ins.   siiire   .sr>   many  of  all   first   home 
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mortgage*  In  the  United  States  are]  Insured 
by  FHA  or  VA,  and  since  so  many  private  In- 
surance flme  rely  on  HITD's  MinlmuCn  Prop- 
erty Standards,  Setuktor  Mclntyre,  o^  behsilf 
of  the  committee,  wrote  to  Secretary  i  >f  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devek^ment,  Carla  A.  Hins, 
requesting  that  a  change  be  made  rnk'kly.=' 
Secretary  Hills,  In  her  response,  advi  led  that 
she  had  Instructed  her  staff  to  exped  te  their 
developn^nt  In  coordination  with  he  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.^ 

Donald  Craven  of  the  Federal  E.i«  rgy  Ad- 
ministration said  no  technological  t  dvances 
are  necessary  for  the  development  r>f  solar 
energy. 

Craven  told  Senator  Hathaway  c '  Maine 
that  solar  energy  development  has  pr  )t;resaed 
to  tbe  point  where  it  can  be  rapid  ly  used. 
Installed,  and  soon  begin  to  save  th<  United 
States  lubetantial  amounts  of  moaey  f(^ 
impiorted  oil. 

However,  Craven  noted  that  the  1 BA,  the 
most  sanguine  agency  about  the  devel  opment 
of  aolar  energy,  still  realized  that  tl  le  costs 
of  InstaUatton  are  high  and  that  tiie  total 
cost  of  Bdar  energy  vs.  other  form)  of  en- 
ergy needs  to  be  told  to  the  America)  i  public 
before  solar  energy  really  reaches  a  take-oS 
point. 

According  to  Craven,  one  way  the  govern- 
ment could  generate  consumer  coi  ifidence 
on  VtM  cost,  rellabUlty,  and  eSectlv*  ness  of 
aolar-generated  power,  or  solar  heat  ng  and 
cooling,  would  be  through  a  three-  >ronged 
government  buildings  program  novi  imder 
cnnirtrtfTatlon  by  FEA  and  related  Federal 
agencieB.  Craven  stated  : 

"Ftrat,  we  would  require  that  all  designs 
for  Federal  buildings  initiated  frcm  this 
point  on  Include  an  assessment  of  tlie  feas- 
ibility of  using  solar  heating  and  co  >ling  at 
ttala  time,  and  the  feasibility  of  In  [Eluding 
proTisiona  within  the  design  to  enat  le  rela- 
tirely  easy  retro-fit  to  solar  heating  ai  id  cool- 
ing at  tome  future  time. 

"Sectxid,  we  would  consider  ihat  i  .  be  re- 
qolred  that  estimates  of  costs  of  bi:  ildings, 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  energy  within 
buildings,  include  use  of  energy'  coi  version 
products,  solar  beating  and  cooling  systems, 
and  that  these  coet  estimates  be  doie  on  a 
lite-cycle  coating  basis  In  order  to  be  able 
to  tally  analyze  the  cost  of  solar  i  s  com- 
pared with  the  coet  of  heating  by  fos  iU  fuels 
or  electricity. 

"Ttdrd,  we  would  anticipate  that  t:  lis  pro- 
gram might  pro^'ide  for  substantial  rorem- 
mcnt  requisltians  of  solar  heating  aid  cool- 
ing systems  by  requiring  purchase  ikf  solar 
systems  currently  found  to  be  comDe'iitive 
wltlt  conventional  systems.  And  alao  requir- 
ing, to  some  extent,  in  additlckn  to  t  ic  pur- 
daaae  of  competitive  systems,  that  certain 
qnanUties  of  econnmlcaliy  non-com  setitire 
>ieat>Tig  and  cooling  Eystems  be  puxhased 
by  (he  government  in  order  to  contrl  bute  to 
refinements  of  the  teclinology  and  to  ti\e  de- 
velopment of  the  necessary  Industri  infra- 
structure. 

-We  believe  that  If  this  project  wei  e  initi- 
ated now,  a  substantial  amount  of  oil  per  day 
would  be  saved  by  1980  in  governmen  .  build- 
inga,  and  furthermore,  we  would  b  ive  the 
tecbnoiogy  and  Induetry  infrastruc  :ure  in 
place  by  that  time  to  contribute  aggi  eiisively 
to  our  national  energy  goals. 

"The  MgiUflcance  of  this  effort  w  >vUd  be 
liO  have  a  very  stimulative  effect  on  t  le  solar 
ffuuiufaotuTing  industry,  and  the  c  evelop- 
ment  of  the  Industry  infrastructure."  " 

The  inunediate  commexcializatiou  sf  solar 
heating  and  cooling  Is  possible,  howe^  er,  and 
it  should  be  encouraged,  according  to  graven. 
at  Uie  same  time  the  ERDA  and  HUD  nrojects 
^  forward. 

Craven's  annoiuicemeut  that  the  FEA  Is 
working  for  raptd  commereiaUzation  <  f  exist- 
ing aolar  energy  tecdmologtes  to  btsed  on 
»tixUes  done  tor  the  FEA  and  other  a  jencies. 


Iftotnotes  at  end  of  article. 


m.   THX   WOIK  TO   COMK 

At  future  hearings,  already  scheduled  for 
September  and  October,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee exijects  to  continue  Its  exploration  of  the 
problems  confronting  small  businesses  In  the 
development  of  solar  energy.  Among  the  par- 
ticular areas  that  deserve  scrutiny  are: 

(1)  Suppcsed  intransigence  by  various 
groups,  such  as  the  oil  industry  and  the  elec- 
tric utilities,  to  solar  development; 

(2)  The  possibility  of  adverse  economic  Im- 
pacts on  labor  and  industrial  Infractructures 
r.-om  solar  energy  development; 

(3)  Reticence  on  the  part  of  financial  In- 
stitutions to  fund  solar  equipment  in  new 
and  existing  homes; 

(4)  The  specific  roles  of  installation  con- 
tractors including  plumbers,  carpenters,  and 
electricians  In  order  to  prevent  restrictive 
worfc  practices; 

(5)  Solar  technologies  other  than  space 
heating  and  cooling  which  are  approaching 
near-term  applications,  such  as  photovoltaic 
conversion,  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  stimulating  small  business  par- 
ticipation; 

(6)  Measures  to  Insure  a  competitive  solar 
energy  industry  built  and  supported  by  an 
extensive  small  business  community; 

(7)  High  Initial  production  costs  acting  as 
a  disincentive  to  potential  manufacturers; 

(8)  Model  buildings  and  zoning  codes  to 
protect  the  homeowner; 

(9)  Tax  assessment  policies  and  their  re- 
lationship to  consumer  demand; 

(10)  Legislative  remedies  for  the  lack  of 
government  contracts  awarded  to  small  busi- 
ness; and 

(11)  The  need  to  change  the  focus  of  the 
solar  energy  program  from  research  and  de- 
velopment to  demonstration  and  immediate 
commercialization. 

IV.  CONCLUSiONS 

The  United  States,  and  other  coimlrleii,  too, 
are  at  a  crisis  point.  The  cost,  obtalnabillty, 
and  environmental  Impact  of  our  cuiTcnt 
sources,  of  energy,  coupled  with  the  impor- 
tance of  national  security,  require  each  na- 
tion to  develt^  a  seli-sullicient,  independent, 
and  decentralized  energy  system.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States,  solar  energy 
and  the  development  of  other  alternative 
energy  resources  are  the  only  way  to  main- 
talu  energy  cousuinptiou  without  decreasing 
national  security. 

The  immediate  commerclaU::ation  of  a  non- 
poUutlag,  euvh-onmeutally  acceptable  and 
cost-effective  energy  system  Is  not  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  distant  future.  The  challenge  is 
now.  The  United  States  has  a  growing  solar 
heating  and  cooling  industry  whicli  can 
markedly  accelerate  its  manufacturing  capa- 
bility provided  the  proper  incentives  are 
there.  In  fact,  a  mas.sive  research  and  devel- 
opment program  may  be  unnecessary,  if  not 
counterproductive,  to  the  extent  that  it  could 
further  postpone  the  widescale  use  of  .-X'lar 
heating  and  cooliug  si's  terns. 

Tet,  until  very  recently,  tlie  Federal  gov- 
ernment did  not  accept  that  challenge.  By 
ignoring  the  recommendations  of  the  Faley 
Commission,  it  left  the  solar  energy  Held  up 
to  the  small  business  pioneers  and  individ- 
ual limovators  who,  acting  ou  their  own  ini- 
tiative, with  virtually  no  government  sup- 
port, were  responsible  for  almost  all  of  the 
solar  energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstiatlou  work  that  occmred  in  this 
country  prior  to  1973. 

Although  now  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  embark  on  an  ac- 
celerated program  for  solar  energy  luiple- 
mentatlou,  one  might  think  that  the  pio- 
neers would  finally  get  their  ri^tful  share 
of  participation,  but  that  has  rarely  Tjeen 
the  case.  The  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  charged  with  the  development  of 
."=olar  energy  have  not  adequately  considered 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  small  business. 
The  agencies  have  not  ^uffloleiitly  consuUed 


the  Small  Business  Administration,  have  not 
established  small  business  sct-asides,  and 
have  usually  relied  on  and  favored  big  con- 
cerns and  giant  universities. 

Ptom  the  viewpoint  of  toe  Small  Business 
Committee,  the  major  Saws  In  the  govern- 
ment's policy  for  the  development  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  are  an  almost  pure  and 
.simple  abdication  of  a  responsibility  to 
.small  biTsine^  and  a  lack  of  emphasis  on 
making  the  regulatory  changes  necessary  for 
Ihe  implementation  of  solar  heating  aiid 
cooling  equipment. 

While  ERDA  ha.s  determined  In  Its  In- 
terim Report  that  "special  attention  will  be 
given  to  assure  that  small  business  has  stif- 
tielent  opportimlty  to  be  considered  In  the 
selection  of  projects,"  -'  no  considered  pro- 
gram for  small  business  appears  to  have 
\-)ein  developed  as  this  report  was  drafted. 

Tlie  United  States,  by  the  admission  of 
both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress, 
must  act  now.  Anything  that  slows  dovrn  the 
development  of  solar  energy — the  one  cheap, 
limitless  source  of  energy  that  cannot  be 
.<;hut  down  by  v.-ar  or  embarso — Is  undermin- 
ing the  national  security. 

In  a  speech  before  the  E,\-chequer  Club, 
Senator  Mclntyre  noted  the  relationship  of 
energy  to  national  security: 

"What  single  factor  has  heightened  global 
tensions?  Hurt  or  threatened  the  health  of 
our  people?  Raised  havoc  with  the  world 
economy?  Plunged  us  Into  a  near-depres- 
sion? Undercut  confidence  In  leadership  and 
policy? 

"Would  rcu  agree  that  In  a  word  the 
:;nswer  Is  'oil'? 

"Would  you  agree  that  hi  a  phrase  the 
answer  is  the  industrialized  world's  enslave- 
ment to  sources  of  energy  that  will  soon  be 
exhausted,  that  can't  be  renewed,  that  pol- 
lute the  world  we  live  In,  that  lend  them- 
selves to  ruthless  exploitation  and  black- 
mail politics,  that  breed  greed,  envy,  chaos, 
p.nd  war? 

"I  believe  that  this  enslavement — coupled 
v\ith  ^.  blind  refusal  to  research  and  develop 
clepn,  renewable  alternative  energy  re- 
sources—must. Indeed,  be  one  of  the  most 
calamitous  errors  In  hximan  Jucfgment  since 
;ime  began."  *> 

To  be  sure,  there  \%  a  need  for  the  raold 
djvclopment  of  solar  energy.  And  thi.s  mufti 
i)e  undertaken  by  the  companies  and  busi- 
ness persons  who  already  have  the  tech- 
niques at  hand.  They  are  the  small  htuslnesses, 
working  with  large  business  suppliers  cf 
l^lass,  metal  products,  and  insulation,  and 
with  small  businesses  such  as  coati-aetors 
and  housing  developers  and  heating  spedLtl- 
ists  wlio  can  begin  installicg  solar  heating 
e-u',ipnienl  now. 

V.    RiCOMJ.IFNOATIONS 

1 1)  .Special  programs  should  be  introduced 
immediately  to  Insure  that  small  business 
receives  its  fair  share  of  participation  in 
.-iolar  energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstratiou  by  all  agencies  responsible. 
The  conunittee  is  currently  investigating 
Ihe  feasibility  of  a  100  percent  small  busi- 
ness set-.islde  in  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  The  need  for  competition  in  the  energy 
industries  is  well  established.  Several  pieces 
of  legl.slation  have  been  proposed  to  end 
concentration  ha  energy  pioductlon,  trans- 
portation, and  marketing.  Policies  and  pro- 
grams that  support  competition  and  avoid 
concentration  merit  careful  coudideration  by 
the  Energv-  Reseaich  and  Development  Ad- 
min istratiou  and  the  Depaitmeut  oi  Housing 
and  tirfoan  Development.  Concentration  in 
the  development  of  solar  energy  ahouid  nob 
be  allowed  to  faU  into  tlie  hisl.of IcaUy  auti- 
competitive  pattern  of  energy  industries,  not 
only  t>ecause  prime  reliance  on  big  biMinesa 
contractors  may  tend  to  slow  down  the 
demonstration  piogram,  but  also  because 
large  busliiesse.s  who  could  benefit  from  tho 
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massive  ERDA  program  will  be  dis.'^uaded 
from  sticking  out  their  necks  to  develop 
solar  energy  without  government  funding. 

(3)  Regulatory  policies  should  be  changed 
as  qvilckly  as  possible  to  Insure  solar  devel- 
opment. Changes  must  be  made  In  the  regu- 
latory mechanlsins  governing  Federally  as- 
.sisted  housing  Insurance  to  make  sure  that 
homeowners  who  desire  to  install  solar  equip- 
ment will  not  be  penalized  by  government 
reg\ilatIons.  Government  regulations,  partic- 
ularly hi  view  of  the  need  for  cuttmg  oil 
Imports,  should  be  changed  when  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  homeowners  aie  en- 
couraged to  use  sola"  heating  and  cooliug 
whenever  possible. 

(4)  The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  should  work  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  make  sure  that  the  commercial- 
ization programs  of  ths  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration  are   encoiu-aged. 

(5)  ERDA  should  Increase  its  information 
services  available  to  heating,  ventilating,  and 
air  conditioning  contraotors.  Manuals  .should 
be  quickly  developed  concerning  installation 
techniques  for  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems.  Once  completed,  ERDA  should  also 
Introduce  procedtu-cs  to  hnprove  the  dis- 
persal of  these  manuals  in  order  to  reach 
tbe  widest  possible  audience  of  contractors. 

(6)  ERDA  should  also  WYM:k  to  make  sure 
that  retrt^ttlng  of  homes  with  solar  equip- 
ment is  undertaken  with  all  due  speed.  Be- 
tween nov  and  the  year  2000,  millions  of 
homes  will  be  constructed.  Hopefully,  most 
of  them  will  Incorporate  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems,  but  tbe  47  million  existing 
homes,  many  of  which  wiU  still  be  In  use 
tn  the  year  2000,  should  be  equipped  as 
qnicliLly  as  possible.  Research  in  ERDA  should 
attempt  to  quantify  the  problems  faced  In 
retroIittUig,  and  work  out  methods  to  alle- 
viate the  homeowners'  dependence  on  fossil 
ixmAs.  even  if  the  need  for  fo6.sil  fuels  can- 
not be  ended  by  the  year  2000. 

(7)  FEA  should  implement  Its  proposed 
Federal  Buildings  Program  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  develop  an  ethic  of  low  fossil  fuel 
utilization  in  Federal  buQdlngs. 

(8)  Congress  should  enact  tax  incentives 
or  tax  credits  for  the  development  of  solar 
energy  in  homes,  commercial  establishments, 
and  manufacturing  plants  wlieiffver  possible 
a.g  quickly  as  possible. 

(9)  HUD  and  ERDA  .should  proceed  more 
rapidly  in  the  development  of  model  build- 
lug,  planning,  and  zoning  codes. 

(10)  ERDA  should  hire  more  personnel 
with  small  business  backgrounds.  At  the 
same  time.  It  should  expand  the  size  and 
scope  of  its  small  business  office. 

(11)  ERDA  should  concentrate  more  of  Its 
energies  on  smaller,  dece:-'.trallzed  applica- 
tions of  solar  energy,  many  of  which  are 
already  proven,  less  expensive  to  implement, 
less  prone  to  large-scale  blackouts,  and  leas 
likely  to  be  transformed  hito  an  anti- 
competitive Industry. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Letter  from  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre 
to  67  solar  heating  and  cooliug  firms  enclos- 
ing confidential  questionnaire  of  9  items; 
dated  April  25,  ld75.  Statistical  results  of 
composite  iulormatltm  to  be  prluted  in  Solar 
Heatings:  Part  I:  see  Footnote  2. 

^Hcaringa,  UjS.  Senate  S^ect  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  an  £n»gy  Research  and 
Development  and  Small  Business,  Part  I. 
Solar  Energy.  04th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
May  13-14.  1975  (to  be  pi-inted).  Hereafter 
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ings, Part  I." 

"Resources  for  Freedom,  FLual  R^ort  of 
the  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
\"ol.  rv.  The  Promise  of  Technology,  June 
IS58,  p.220. 

<  ibid. 

'^National  Solar  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Program,  Defini- 
lion  Report,  Division  of  Solar  Energy,  Energy 


Research  and  Development  Admin  is  tatlcn 
(ERDA-49),  Washington,  D.C.,  June  1975. 
°H.R.  3474,  to  authorize  appropriatkkos  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
mlnlstratioQ.  Passed  House  June  20,  1975; 
passed  Senate  amended  July  31,  1975. 

"  Included  in  remarks  by  Senator  Kelson 
en  Senate  floor,  94th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
May  8,  1975,  Cougiee^oual  Record,  p.  135'70. 
'Ibid,  p.  13571. 
'  Ibid. 
VS.  Census  of  floustug ;  1970,  Vol.  I. 
See  footnote  1. 
See  footnote  10. 

Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demoustia- 
tiou  Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  9^-409, 93rd  Con- 
gress, 2nd  Session,  September  3,  1974. 

-■  Interim  Report,  National  Plaa  for  Solar 
Heating  &  Cooling    (Residential  and  Com- 
mercial Applications),  Division  of  Solar  En- 
ergy, Energy  Research  and  Develoimient  Ad- 
ministration  (ERDA-23),  Washington,  D.C.. 
March   1975. 
■•Ibid.,  p.  105. 
Solar  Hearings,  Ptrt  1   (tu  be  printed). 
■  See  footnote  7. 

-Solar  Hearings,  Part  I  tto  be  printed). 
Solar  Hearings,  Part  I  (to  be  printed), 
ibid. 
-  Letter  from  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclutyre. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Government 
Regulation,  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  Carla  A.  HUls,  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
May  23,  1975. 

-Letter  from  Carla  A.  Hills,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develi-)pnieait,  to  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Regulation,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Busines.s, 
dated  June  30,  1975. 

Solar  Hearings,  Part  I  (to  be  p:-tnted>. 
•  See  footnote  14. 

-"  Yardstick  for  Sunintl,  speech  by  Senator 
Tliomns  J.  Mclntyre  before  the  Exchequer 
Club,  Sheraton  Carlton  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  February  19,  1875.  (Placed  In  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. February  2G,  1975,  p.  4440.) 


SENATE  CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 
LIMITS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
Congressional  Record  of  last  Tharsday 
carried  another  In  a  conthiuhig  series  of 
advisory  opinions  and  related  notices 
from  the  new  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 

Occupying  some  22  pages  of  Uie  Rec- 
ord for  that  day,  these  materials  include 
an  imposing  array  of  Commlssicm  policies 
and  guidelines,  ranging  from  disbttrse- 
ment  piocedures  for  public  financing  of 
the  party  nominations  conventions  to  the 
treatmCTit  of  varloos  kinds  of  congres- 
sional office  accounts. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  tliat  these  are 
important  matters.  Indeed,  the  coovidexi- 
ties  of  the  Fedei'al  Election  Campaign 
Act,  as  amended,  .suggest  that  the  least 
of  the  worries  of  those  seeking  t^ce 
.should  be  defeat  ai  ttie  polls.  Wliere  the 
greater  risk  lies  today  is  In  winning — 
and  then  having  to  devote  the  bulk  of 
one's  time  for  the  next  2  to  (J  years  to 
contintring  analysis  of  campaign  laws 
and  regulations. 

In  any  event,  while  the  technical  de- 
tails oi  FECA  are  imputant — particu- 
larly if  the  o&ceholda  is  to  avoid  serv- 
ing time  rather  tlian  constituents — I  be- 
lieve we  should  not  lose  sight  of  another 
aspect  of  the  law's  operation. 


I  refer  to  its  implications  for  the  con- 
duct erf  campaigns  under  varying  politi- 
cal conditions  in  the  50  States. 

Are  the  campaign  spendii^g  limits  ade- 
quate for  congressional  races  in  all 
States?  Will  the  impact  ol  these  limits 
be  felt  equally  by  iiKumbents  and  chal- 
lengers? What  vill  be  the  impact  on 
races  in  which  no  incumbent  Is  running? 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  distingnfehed  legal 
scholar.  Prof.  Roy  A.  Schotland  of 
Georgetown  University  Law  Centei",  re- 
cently prepared  an  analysis  of  these  and 
similar  questions  as  they  apply  to  Soii^te 
campaigns,  and  I  wish  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  his  conclusions. 

Basing  his  finding  en  reported  cam- 
paign spending  experience  tn  1972  and 
1974,  Professor  Schotland  found  that 
Senate  candidates'  spending  limits  whidi 
will  appl>-  for  the  first  time  in  1876  arc 
too  low  to  allow  vigorous  or  even  ade- 
quate campaigns  by  Senate  candidates  in 
the  26  States  with  fewer  than  2  million 
voting  age  population  and  too  high  for 
the  9  largest  States  witli  over  5  mil- 
lion voting  age  population. 

Ill  short,  he  writes: 

A^^siuniog  that  2  election  years'  pr»cU(P 
say.s  sometuing  about  ''appropriate"  lerels  of 
campaign  spending  In  Senate  races,  the  new 
law  will  prcTent  signtScant  escalation  of 
campaign  spending  fn  15  states,  aDow  mas- 
sively Infiated  spending  tn  tbe  nine  largest 
states,  and  for  the  other  36  will  force  stib- 
stantial  redu<"tious  in  cam.paign  .spertdtn^. 

Moreover,  according  to  Pi-ofeivsor 
Schotland,  the  spending  limits — contrarj' 
to  much  recent  commentary — are  far 
more  likely  to  hurt  Senate  incmnbents 
rather  than  challengers. 

Mr.  Piesident,  Professor  Schotland's 
:;tudy  also  includes  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  improving  PECA  and  for 
conecting  tlie  deficiencies  he  cites.  In 
the  interest  of  equal  time  for  this  aspect 
of  the  law's  operation — and  to  stimulate 
further  discussion  of  its  potential  impact 
on  the  conduct  ol  campaigns — I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Professor 
Schotland's  careful  anals'sis  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco&d, 
as  follows: 

GCOBCETOWK  Univeksttt  Law  Ceittib, 

Washinfton,  D.C..  J»l9  15,  t97i. 
Hon.  Lex  METCALr, 
US.  Scnmte, 
Washington,  DX!. 

Dear  Sknator  Metc^lf:  Knowing  of  yotir 
long-fitanding  commitment  to  improvement 
of  America's  federal  political  campaign  fi- 
nancing, I  draw  your  attention  to  a  new 
analysis  of  U.S.  Senate  candidates"  campaign 
spending  In  1972  and  1974. 

This  analysis  has,  I  believe,  bnportant  Im- 
plicatlon.s  (a)  for  the  conduct  of  Senate 
campaigns  in  1976  if  the  lav  is  not  amended 
(or  held  unconstitutkkoal  in  the  pending 
Lawsuit):  aiMl  (b)  for  re-couaideratjoa  <tf 
iliose  proTisi<Mis  of  tl:^  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  AmendmentB  of  1974  which 
&ct  limits  on  Senate  candidates'  gpiaMiliifc 
[Sections  608(c)(1)    and  591(f)  (4)  (H)  J. 

According  to  the  reported  experience  In 
1972  and  1974,  the  Senate  candidates'  spend- 
ing limits  which  will  apply  for  the  first  time 
iu  1976  (a  minimum  of  MOOjOOO  per  c^uhU- 
date,  see  pp.  27-8  at  cociao)  are: 

(1)  Too  low  to  aUow  vlgoroiis  or  even  ade- 
(luate  campaigns  by  Senate  candidates  in  the 
26  States  witli  fewer  than  2,000,000  voting 
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age  population  (see  pp.  5-10;  the 
listed  at  pp.  35-38) .  The  implication^ 
coming  squeeze  between  experienco 
new  law,  tot  15  specified  races 
thoM  States,  are  considered  (pp.  14- 
16  races  are  listed  at  p.  14) . 

(2)  Too  high   for   the  laws  prov 
have  any  practical  effect  in  the  9 
Scates  with  over  5.000,(X)0  voting 
latiou  (See  pp.  6-6;  the  States  are 
pp.  31-32,  and  implications  noted  a 
20). 

(3)  Realistically  related  to  receuc 
in  the  remaining  15  middle-Mzed 
6;  these  States  are  listed  at  pp.  33-31 

In  short,  assuming  that  2  electi 
practice  says  something  about  " 
levels  of  campaign  spending  in  Senaie 
the  new  law  will  prevent  significant 
tion  of  campaign  spending  in  16  Stat^  s 
massively  inflated  spending  in  the  S 
States,  and  for  the  other  26  will 
stantial   reductions  in   campaign 
These  26  States  will  be  so  affected  a 
of  course  there  is  no  claim  that  Sen 
paigns  In  those  States  warrant  more 
terfence     there     than     elsewhere, 
though  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
pacts  forced  by  the  law  will  be 

Recommendations  to  meet  this  s 
are  set  forth  at  pp.  22-24. 

The  analysis  set  forth  in  th*> 
Ing  memorandum  and  tables  shoe's 
contrary  to  much  recent  commentary 
new  law  is  far  more  likely  to  hurt 
cumbents  rather  than  challengers 
10-12).  And  it  is  clear  that  the  new 
Impact  substantially — and  probably 
tlrely  desirably — on  races  In  which 
eumbent  is  running,  and  on  closely 
petitive  races  where  the  political 
at  Its  most  vigorous  and  its  most 
(see  pp.  10  and  13). 

Recommendations  to  asstire  that 
does  not  become  incumbent-procec 
does  not  interfere  improperly   with 
eumbent  races  and  close  contests.  ; 
set  forth  (at  pp.  24-15) . 

Most  of  these  date  were  assembled 
cent  graduate  of  this  law  school, 
Blackburn,  although  the  analysis  ( 
errors)  are  mine. 

None  of  this  memo  Is  meant  to 
that  spending  limits  should,  e^eu 
vised,  be  continued.  Rather,  it  is  hop|d 
one  result  of  this  analysis  will  be  to 
Iat«    re-tblnklng    about    the 
soundness  of  spending  limits.  There 
reason   to   believe   that   a   sounder 
would  be  to  limit  only  contributions 
didates  and  parties,  and  also,  perhapi 
tlon-oriented   spending   by   ron 
And  the  soundest  scheme  may  very 
something  like  your  public  financing 
proposal*,  under  which  every  voter 
hare  equal  contribution  vouchers,  to 
the    reality    of    our    commitment    tn 
voter's  having  an  equal  vote. 
Sincerely. 

Rot  \.  ScHoTi 

U.S.  Senate  Campaign  Spending:  Reiation- 
SHiP  Between  1972  and  1974  Expe  hence, 
and  the  New  Statutory  Limits  fob  1976 

BCM&IART 

An    analysis    of    US.    Senate    can^dates' 
spending   In    1972   and    1974   shows 
slvely  that  the  candidates'  spending 
for  1976  (set  by  the  Federal  Election 
paign  Act  Amendments  of  1974)   for 
candidates  In  the  26  States  with  fewe^ 
2  million  eligible  voters,  are  too  low, 
the  Impact  of  the  law  on  1976  Senati  ■ 
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May  16,  1975,  pp.  1477»-14T7e. 
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In  those  States  is  likely  to  Ije  highly  signifi- 
cant. 

The  analysis  .shows  also  that  for  the  !> 
largest  States  with  over  5  million  voters,  the 
new  statutory  limits  are  too  high.  Thus, 
while  the  new  law  might  have  some  impact 
in  one  or  two  extraordinarily  expensive  races 
in  those  States,  for  the  most  part  the  can- 
didate spending  limits  there  are  likely  to  be 
meaningless. 

In  short,  in  only  the  1.5  States  of  middle 
size  does  it  appear  that  the  new  campaign 
spending  limits  arc  reasonably  related  to 
recent  practice. 

The  analysis  shows  clearly  that  the  most 
frequently  spoken  of  factor — the  type  of 
candidate,  particularly  incumbent  or  chal- 
lenger— is  not  the  one  bearing  most  im- 
portantly on  whether  a  candidate  spends 
more  than  the  new  llmit.s.  Nor  is  it  the  close- 
ness of  the  race,  or  party,  but  rather  the 
simple  fact  that  the  candidate  Is  running 
ill  one  of  the  26  .smaller  States. 

The  second  set  of  findings  relate  to  rela- 
ti\e  spending  by  incumbents,  challengers  and 
candidates  in  no-iucumbent  races.  The 
group  tending  most  frequently  to  spend  over 
the  limits  are  candidates  in  no-incumbent 
races.  Challengers,  by  a  wide  margin,  spend 
least.  These  findings  show  that  the  new  law's 
spending  limits  will  affect  almost  all  incum- 
bents, probably  hurting  some  of  them,  but 
will  affect  few  iX  any  challengers,  who  seem 
unable  to  raise  as  much  money  as  they  are 
allowed  to  spend.  Therefore,  contrary  to  the 
current  lore,  the  new  law  seems  likely  to 
hurt  rather  tlian  help  Senate  Incumbents, 
though  it  may  also  hurt  one  or  two  chal- 
lengers. The  law  will  also  have  an  Important 
Impact  on  no-iucumbent  races. 

There  are  also  brief  findings  about  the 
spending  limits  in  relation  to  closene.ss  of 
races,  and  also  in  relation  to  winners  and 
losers. 

CAVEAT 

In  this  paper  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  when  we  speak  of  a  "candidate  who 
exceeded  spending  limits."  we  do  not  mean 
that  any  law  was  broken,  but  only  that  if  the 
1974  law's  formula  had  applied  to  that  State 
in  that  year,  the  candidate  could  not  legHlIy 
have  .spent  as  much  as  he  did.^ 

method  of  analysis 
In   reaching  these  conclusions,   lunr   fac- 
tors potentially  relate  to  a  candidHre".«;  spend- 
ing were  examined: 

(a)  The  type  of  candidate  (incumbent, 
challenger,  candidate  in  race  without  an 
incumbent) . 

(b)  The  clo.seness  of  the  general  election.' 

(c)  The  candidate's  success  at  the  polls. 

(d)  The  State's  voting  age  population. 

The  influence  of  political  parties  on  cam- 
paign spending  was  not  considered  for  two 
reasons:  First,  spending  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  candidates  was  nearly  equal  In 
1972.  In  only  one  category — Incumbent  Sen- 
ators—did Republicans  outspend  Democrats 
by  a  significant  margin.  Even  in  that  cate- 
gory, the  margin  exists  because  of  exception- 
ally high  spending  by  three  (Tower,  Percy 
and  Grlffln)  of  the  15  GOP  Incumbents  run- 
ning. Second,  the  aftermath  of  Watergate 
left  many  Republicans  without  their  tradi- 
tional sources  of  funds  in  1974,  creating  an 
\inusual  and  anomalous  imbalance  in  party 
spending.  While  Democratic  Senate  candi- 
dates, as  such,  may  .spend  significantly  dif- 


1  The  sources  of  the  data  are  set  forth  at 
the  outset  of  the  Tables,  p.  29. 

-  Of  course  we  recognize  the  greater  Im- 
portance of  the  primaries  in  some  States,  but 
there  were  few  such  Instances  and  data  on 
them  was  not  required  to  be  reported  sepa- 
rately (by  the  1971  Act) . 


ferently  from  Republican  Senate  candidate.^ 
in  future,  1972  and  1974  do  not  teU  us  much. 
As  for  spending  by  the  parties  in  support  of 
Senate  candidates,  as  distinguished  from 
candidates'  own  spending,  since  such  data 
are  not  readily  available  that  a.spect  has  to 
be  excluded  from  this  analysis;  In  any  event, 
it  seems  highly  significant  to  consider  how 
the  candidates'  own  spending  In  recent  elec- 
tions reflects  upon  the  new  limits  on  siuli 
.spending. 

In  thLs  presentation,  figures  from  1972  and 
1974  are  often  combined  in  averages;  whert^ 
one  year's  figures  differ  significantly  from 
the  other's,  they  appear  separately.  Only  ma- 
jor-party candidates'  spending  is  treated,  as 
in  neither  year  did  any  third-party  candidate 
spend  even  close  to  the.se  figures. 

A  summary  of  the  1974  law's  limit  is  set 
fovih  below: 

riNOINCS  RK   .SIZE   0>    STATES 

1.  In  both  1972  and  1974,  candidates  from 
suiailfer  States — the  26  St.ates  with  fewer 
than  2  million  eligible  voters — showed  a  far 
greater  tendency  to  exceed  spending  limits 
than  candidates  In  larger  Stat«s  with  more 
tlian  2  million  eligible  voters.' 

Ill  1974,  17  of  the  33  candidates  runniuj: 
ill  .smaller  States  exceeded  the  limits,  where- 
as only  2  of  the  32  candidates  running  in 
larger  States  exceeded  limits.  In  other  word.s. 
17  of  the  19  candidates  who  exceeded 
hrnite — or   90":; — were  from  smaller   State.s. 

In  1972,  while  the  contrast  l.s  less  marked, 
the  tale  is  the  same.* 

Putting  the  two  election  years  together. 
40',  of  candidates  In  smaller  States  exceeded 
the  limits,  compared  to  only  14%  In  the 
larger  States.  And  of  the  37  candidates  who 
exceeded  limits  29— 78  ; — were  from  smaller 
States.* 

2.  In  the  nine  largest  States,  the  new 
statutory  Ihnits  are  far  higher  than  any  level 
e.\perience  would  warrant.=  Of  the  20  candi- 
dates running  In  these  States  in  1972  and 
1974  combined,  only  one  exceeded  the  spend- 
ing limit.  In  contrast  to  the  iO^l  of  the 
candidates  who  exceeded  limits  in  the 
smaller  States.  Indeed,  the  average  speudiny 
by  candidates  in  the  largest  States,  even  in- 
cluding that  one  aborrationallv  expensive 
race  (Tower  of  Texas  in  19721,  i.s  onlv  42'. 
of  the  applicable  Imiiis." 

3.  The  importance  of  the  .size  of  the  .Stale, 
in  any  consideration  of  the  likely  impact  of 
the  1974  law's  spending  llimts,"  is  further 
pointed  up  by  comparing  the  aAerage  .s-pend- 
ing  by  Senate  candidates: 

AVERAGE  PERCENT  OF  LIMIT  SPEitT 


26  smaller  Stales . 
15  middle  States.. 
9  largert  Sidles.  . 


1972 
average 


77 
78 
52 


1974 
average 


104 
58 

36 


2  election 
average 


89 
67 


4.  The  consistent  correlation  between  orer- 
llmit  spending  and  .smaller  States  is  seen  in 
still  another  way,  by  making  direct  compari- 
sons between  otherwise  similar  candidacies, 
e.g.,  the  group  of  winniog  incumbents  in 
close  races  in  smaller  States  as  compared 
with  the  same  group  in  larger  States.  Tlius, 
in  eight  of  the  10  possible  direct  compari- 
sons set  forth  below,  smaller  States'  candi- 
dates over-spent  dramatically  more  fre- 
quently than  larger  States'  candidates: 


■  The  26  States  are  listed  below. 
'  See  Table  I. 
*  See  Table  I. 

'■These  States,  with  over  5,000,000  eUglbla 
voters,  are  listed  below. 
"See  Table  II. 
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TABLE  OF  DIRECT  COMPARtSOrtS 


Ptrctnt  who  McewM 


Smaller 
SlHes 


A)  WtuMi  '&  ituie  less  ttiaa  S5  pei  - 

csnt  8f  wrte: 

It)  loMT,  M  ImuarfiMrt  tacel 

Ni)  Wmning  iMiMtfamt- 

iv)  Losing  incumbent 

V)  Winning  cfiallenger 

vi)  Losing  challeiww_ _. 

B)  WiBMf  s  stura  56  to  iiO  HrCMt: 
0  Wiooer,  DO  incumbeDt  race. . . 

it;  lojw,  no  incumtwnt  race 

m>  WMiiiif  incuinlMM 

iv)  bBint  laraaibtft 

v)  Winning  challenger 

vi)  Losiin  ctialiengei 

C)  Wtiner's  jtrare  69  to  6b  percent: 

if  WnMr,  mo  iacwntMnt  lace 

ii>  IflNT,  no  incaiBfa«Bt  ract 

mi)  Woiiat  iotumbcot 


7S  (6  8) 

5«  (4/8) 

55  (b/9) 

0  -  - 

0 
33 


larger 
States 


20  (1/5) 

20  (L*> 

40  (2/5> 

0  m) 

50  0/T> 

0  (0,5) 


in)  Losing  incumbent. 
r)  -"—'—--- 


Wiftwng  ctiaflenger. . 
M>  iMMg  ctanmger.... 
V)  WiMei'*  Aar*  aori 

HKtnt; 

i)  Winner,  no  incumtient  race 
it)  lowr,  HO  inamitKtrt  rat* 

iii>  Mnnijig  iKmiiaiL . 

iv>  Loaiai  intaatant 

V)  Winning  challengei 

vi)  Losing  challenger  _ 


100  ai>  

180  0.1)    .-. 

80  (4/5)  »   <»^ 

10»  (W)    

0  (0/1)   

20  (1/5)  0    (P/l) 


0    (IV2> 
0    (0/2) 
20    (2/M) 
2D    (2/10) 


UK)   CZ/2) 


65 


ft    (0  2)      10    (118) 


100  a  1) 

0    (0  1)  

0    (0/6)       (>    (0  3) 


9    (0  5)        0    (3.  1) 


5.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  size  ot 
State  te  truly  the  significant  factor,  and  is 
not  being  affected  by  some  other  factor — 
•.^  ttie  possibility  al  a  high  number  of 
"ni>-lnc\imbent"  races  iii  small  States,  races 
which  tend  to  see  high  spending — each  fac- 
tor was  further  analyr.ed  In  the  absence  of 
tbe  other  factors. 

That  furtber  analv-ais  confirms  the  findings 
set  fortti  above.  |A  larger  bi-e»k-down  analy- 
sis was  perlcnned  than  1^  p,-eocnted  here,  bat 
tbe  findings  were  entirety  cumulative.  A 
complete  break-down  analysis,  isolating  as 
many  factors  as  possible.  Involved  too  masy 
pemrotatlons  to  be  performed,  and  would 
have  produced  categories  too  small  to  give 
relialrte  results.  | 

6. — Ar  Were  "small"  State  candidates  ex- 
ceeding flmits  so  often  because  there  were 
somewljat  more  no-Incumbent  races  In  those 
States?  No.  In  1973  and  1974  combined, 
smaller  States  had  27  incnmbents  running, 
2fl  ehallengera,  and  30  in  no-lnctimbent  races. 
In  larger  States,  there  were  23  incumbents, 
21  ehallengers,  and  14  In  no-tncumbent  races. 
But  In  every  category,  candidates  In  Bmaller 
States  were  strikingly  more  Hkely  to  exceed 
limits:  T 

Pecceirt  Mha  e)u:etdeiJ 


Smalief 
SMk 


CandliftfB'!,  no  incumhent  race^.     fiS 

hKmnkents 46 

CMlMgKS 15 


03,20) 

(12  27) 

«2B) 


Isfger 
Stales 


(2,1^) 
(4«) 
(2,21) 


5. — B:  Were  smaller  State  candidates  ex- 
ceeding limits  so  often  because  races  there 
tended  to  be  closer  than  In  larger  States? 
Again,  no:  once  again  In  every  category, 
candidates  in  smaller  States  were  strikingly 
more  likely  to  exceed  llmltii."^ 


Parctnt  irtia  ewacded 


SanailM 
States 


winner's  sharo: 

less ttiati  55  percent 43  (18/42) 

lesstkaa56t«Ca|MfCMtt...  57  (  ^fU) 

L«ultaR6»to66»af«eaL..  58  <  f  4) 

Uo<e  Ums  65  iwicaat. %  (  l/l^) 


L^ger 
States 


21  (5.W) 

•  («/•) 

«  <V2*) 

0  41/ 4) 


FUmiMGS  IE   IJHCt'MBEMTS  ANB   Cni«XX£KCEaa 

1.  Many  recent  commentators,  luclndbig 
some  parties  to  the  peudlug  lawsuit  owr  Xb» 
Act's  oonstittitioBallty  as  weU  as  partici- 
pants during  that  Act's  passage  last  year, 
bave  dalmed  that  the  spendiiig  limits  will 
tveip  iDcumbents.  TbMt  claim  rests  on  tbc 
sound  understBDdlng  that  an  incumbent  is 
safe  unless  the  cballenger  can  marsluUt  an 
extremely  Tlgorous  campaign,  wlitcb  at  course 
is  eiqjensivc.  Tbese  conunentators  tben 
simply  asEume  tbat  tbe  smns  needed  are 
larger  tban  the  amount  allowed  by  tbe  new 
statute  (or  so  condade,  on  tbe  basl.'>  of 
incomplete   analysis). 

ThJLt  assumption,  and  tlierefore  the  claim 
that  tfae  new  statute  will  help  Senate  in- 
cumbents. Is  clearly  wrong: 

In  tbc  first  place,  challengers — whether 
winners  or  kieers — are  tbe  group  lemst  liktiy 
to  exceed  the  limits.  In.  fact,  it  Is  candidates 
in  no-incumbent  races  wbo  are  more  Ifkefy 
to  exceed  tbe  pending  limits  tbat  bsW 
been  set.  than  either  tncunibents  or  cbal- 
Vengers.*  Consider: 

Tico-election  average  pircent  tcho  ejxeeied 
Candidates,  no-Incumbent 

races    44%    (lS;a4) 

Incumbents 32';i   (16/50) 

Cliallengers   IZ'm  (  6/47) 

In  the  second  pUtce,  direct  coomwriaQn  of 
spending  by  incumbents  and  challengers 
.shows  Incumbents'  va,btly  greater  spending, 
which  certainly  shows  their  vastly  greater 
fund-raising   power:  '" 

(!)  Only  7  of  47  challengers  (or  15";;  >  out- 
.speut  their  opponents;  4  of  those  1  won, 

Wliereas, 

40  of  47''  Incumbents  (or  86'.,  \  outspeut 
their  opponents,  and  37  of  those  40  von. 

(11)  Only  6  of  47  challeugers  (or  13f< ) 
p.xceeded  limits,  and  only  one  of  those  a 
won. 

Whereas. 

14  of  50  Inctinabcnts  (or  28C*>  cj>^:«eded 
limits,  and  13  of  those  14  won. 

(ill)  Fully  25  of  47  challengers  (or  54%) 
spent  less  than  40*::  of  the  limits,  and  all 
of  ihem  lost, 

Whereas, 

Only  10  of  the  50  Incumbeuts  (or  20'  ) 
spent  below  40 U  of  the  limits,  and  9  of  those 
10  won. 

Consider  also  the  degree  to  which  the  In- 
cumbents outspent  their  challengers — pre- 
sumably because  of  great  differences  In  access 
to  funds: 

Of  the  40  challengers  who  were  ont- 
.spent — 8  were  outspent  by  less  than  60%, 
and  2  of  the  8  won;  5  were  outspetkt  toy  M%- 
10071,  and  1  of  the  6  won;  a  were  out- 
spent  over  2:1.  6  were  out^ient  over  3:1,  8 
were  outspent  over  4:1,  2  were  outspent  over 
6:1,  and  5  were  outspent  over  7:1,  and  none 
of  theiie  la-st  28  won. 

FIMWNOS    KK    OTEtm   FACTOKS 

1.  Wlien  races  were  closer.  candMates 
.■showed  a  general  tendency  to  exceed  Hmfts. 
Thus,  S7  at  the  131  candidates  rtmnlng  for 
the  Senate  In  19T2  and  1974  exceeded  the 
limits:  but  23  of  those  37  were  In  races  In 
which  the  winner  had  less  than  55%  of  the 
vote,  and  another  8  were  In  races  In  which 
t^e  winner  had  65-60  Ti.  of  the  vote:'- 

Percent  who  exceeded  limit 
Races  where  winner's  share  of  Tote  is: 

Less  than  65  percent 85%  (23  6«) 

55  to  60  percent 40%  (8/Xi> 

60  to  65  percent ia%  (5/28) 

More  than  65  percent «%  <1;  11) 

2.  Winning  candidates  showed  a  snbstan- 
t tally  greater  tendency  to  exceed  tl»e  limits 
than  did  losers.  See  TYible  vm. 


«3MTU>toni. 

■  Set  Table  IV. 


'  See  Table  V. 

For  full  data  and  names,  see  Table  VL 
"  Three  additional  incumbeuts  were  unop- 
posed. 

^  See  Table  VII. 


Percent  Kho  exceeded 

Winners 37%  (35  67> 

Losers i»%  (12  66> 

rMTT-ICATTOlTS    WK  SVAtLET.    STATES 

I.  In  1976,  the  seats  of  at  least  13  pceaeni 
Senate  incun!bents  wUl  be  up  In  States  with 
the  lowest  q;>ending  limits,  (30QJOOO  (plus  1 
any  adlustment  for  inflation) :  Burdick.  Byitl 
(W.  Va..),  Cannon,  Fcmg.  Hru^ka,  McGee. 
Mansfield,  Montoya,  Moss,  Mu-sUe.  Pastare. 
Rcth  and  Stafford.  Two  other  seats — Fauulu 
and  Stennls — will  be  up  in  StaUs  with  linuts 
only  marginally  above  tbe  lowest. 

The  experience  In  1972  and  1974,  as  lu 
candidates'  spending,  says  conclusively  that 
r^ertalnly  Ui  many  of  those  15  races,  probably 
in  most,  and  very  pcssibly  In  almost  all,  the 
1974  Act's  spending  limits  are  at  so  low  a 
level,  for  these  States,  that  there  wUl  have 
to  be  changes  In  campaign  practices  there. 
Tlie  changes  wUl  be  forced  as  spending  ib 
squeezed  down  from  the  level  which  thote 
States'  experience  has  shown  to  be  their 
norm,  to  the  lower  level  imposed  by  the  new 
law.  (Eleven  other  States  have  had  the  same 
experience,  but  are  not  scheduled  to  have 
Senate  races  In  197S.) 

In  addition  to  that  sweeping  Impact  upon 
those  15  smaller  States,  experience  suggests 
that  the  new  limits  wfH  prove  quite  signifi- 
cant In  at  least  three  races  in  middle-sized 
States  (voting  age  population  of  2,000.000  to 
5,000,000) :  Brock,  Byrd  (Va-J.  and  Hartke. 

[These  predictions  depend,  of  course,  on: 
la)  the::e  spending  limits  being  upheld  \v 
the  pending  lawsuits  attacking  the  Acts 
unconstitutionality,  and  (b)  there  being  no 
substantial  avoidance  or  eraslou  of  the  ae* 
Act's  requirements. 

[While  I  personally  expect  at  least  por- 
tions of  the  Act  to  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional, (a  matter  which  goes  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper),  I  will  not  predlf't 
whether  the  candidates'  spending  limits  will 
still  stand.  A?  for  evasion  and  avoidance, 
while  such  practices  have  characterized  our 
hi.st.ory  of  campaign  finance  regulation,  there 
are  several  reasons  to  expect  Impressfvely 
substantial  compliance  with  the  new  law. 
at  very  least  In  1976:  attitudes  toward  rum- 
pa  fgn  spending  hare  trndergone  at  least  a 
temporary  change;  and  attitudes  toward 
compliance  *ith  such  laws  have  also  chanped 
vastly,  at  least  temporarily.  This  Is  not  to 
underestimate  the  considerable  problems  of 
enforcing  spending  limits,  or  the  poeBlbmtIe:« 
for  quasl-eraston  of  the  Rnxtts  b^  means  of 
purportedly  "Irtdependent"  groups'  eondurt- 
Ing  purportedly  tssrie-orletited  sctlvltleK, 
which  are  no*  subject  to  ItrrAtx  but  which 
can  be  conducted  In  ways  llkety  to  help 
a  candidate.) 

2.  To  analyze  what  (Ganges  are  Hke^y  to 
occur  In  Senate  campaigns  hj  sirjaller  States. 
It  is  Important  to  consider  why  eanpalgne 
there  hare  tended  to  exceed  Uie  new  limits. 

First,  ft  to  e)e«r  that  the  smaller  States  are 
geographically  different,  parWenlarty  In  that 
they  hare  much  lower  density  cf  voters— con- 
sider which  States  these  are,  and  where  they 
are: 

Smaller  St«te«»  which  hare  YtttA  o^-er-llmft 
upending — 19: 

South:  Alabamn,  Arkansas  (twice),  Ken- 
iTicky  (twice) ,  Mis-sJaslppI,  South  CaroHiia, 
Tennessee. 

Sonthwest:  Arizona,  Kerada,  New  Xfexico, 
Oklahoma  (twice),  Utah. 

Midwest  Mountain:  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Rorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota  (twicei. 

East :  Rhode  I.'iland. 

Other:  AIa.ska. 

Smaller  States  which  have  had  spending 
ut  80-IOO'v  of  limit— 4: 

Delaware,  Montana.  NebraiiJca,  Oregon 
I  twice) . 

Other  States  with  over-Uuut  spending :  In- 
diana. Texas. 

Is  the  dlspefiiioa  of  populalk>n  •omewbat 
a  cause  of  higher  spending?  Or  doe*  a  dlf- 
fereut  kind  of  politics  or  communications 
come  '.vith  .smaller  population?  Or  both? 
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Ignor- 
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Whatever  the  cause,  it  does  seem 
1974  law's  spending  Umlt  formula,  li 
ing  the  States'  square  miles  or  voter 
flies  m  the  face  of  reality.  Either  the 
have  to  be  changed  (see 
below),   or   the  political   realities   1 
States  will  have  to  change. 

Second.  It  may  well  be  that  any  rca^n. 
strong  prospect  for  a  U.S.  Senate 
raise  a  significant  amount  of  monfy, 
that  races  in  smaller  States,  where 
spending  Is  low  relative  to  more 
States,  represent  a  natural  target  for 
from,  say.  New  York.  Texas.  California 
large  national   organizations.   Whatever 
cost-per-voter  In  smaller  States,  a 
total  campaign  fund  will  carry  a  Sena 
palgn  there,  whereas  such  a  sum  is 
minor  fraction  of  the  fund  needed  li 
States.  In  short,  there's  more  bang 
buck  In  smaller  State's  Senate  c 
therefore  more  political  impact  or 
Is  purchased  with  a  contribution, 
facts  may  well  tend  to  draw  money  init) 
races  disproportionate  to  their  votinf 
lations. 

Third,  It  may  well  be  that  Senate  c 
costs  are  such  that  unless  a  race  is 
away,  the  minimum  funds  needed 
State  usually  happen  to  work  out 
than  $300,000.  which  happens  to  be 
iitory  minimum.  In  this  case,  of 
smaller  population  States,  which  an 
close  to  that  minimum  level,  see  tl; 
exceeded  more  often. 

3.  What  changes,  then,  seem  likely? 
While  there  is  a  vast  range  of 

In  terms  of  changed  campaign  practlcfes, 
likely  impact  will  be  greater  selectii  ity 
the   candidates   as   to   whose   cc>u 
they  win  accept,  since  candidates  will 
able   to   spend   as   much   as   e.<perien|;e 
shown  they  can  raise  and  spoid. 

This  selectivity   may  take  such   fo 
limiting  the  size  of  Individual  contrib  it 
or  excluding  out-of-state  comributlops 

4.  What  Impacts  may  be  e.tpected? 
Evaluation  of  the  changes  suggeslec 

depends   both   on  more   information 
campaign  spending   and   fund- raisin 
I  have,  and  also  on  personal  political  v 
e.g..  Is  it  good  OT  l>ad.  on  balance,  to 
the  role  of  out-of-state  funds?  But 
pact   seems   clear:    most    Incumbent 
smaller  States  will  be  hurt  by  the  new 
since  they  will  be  unable  to  take  full 
tage  of  their  Impressive  fund-raising 
ties,  whereas  most  of  their  challengeiJB 
not  get  near  the  limits  anyway.  (See 
ings  Re:  Incumbents  and  Challengei-^, 
10-12  above.)  A  very  few  incumbents 
by  past  experience,  will  be  helped, 
there  are  likely  to  be  a  very  few  Instances 
which  the  challenger  could  raise  mor  > 
the  spending  limit  allows 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  go  so  far 
predict  a  house-cleaning  of  Incumbent 
ators  from  smaller  States:  the  point 
that  that  group  is  made  notably  more 
able  by  the  new  law's  spending  limit^ 
probably  that  change  will  tilt  the 
enough  to  cost  a  few  of  the  group's 
members  their  seats.  Taking  into  accoiint 
smaller  number  of  incumbents  who  a« 
to  be  helped  by  the  new  law's  limitat  on 
challengers  with  high  access  to  fundi, 
group  of  Senators  is  likely  to  see  highei 
over  than  normal,  but  not  a  house 

Also,  as  this  new  vulnerability  comei 
recognized,  the  voting  behavior  of  this 
of  Senators,  over  the  next  16  months 
show  abnormally  high  signs  of  "closeiess 
the  grass  roots." 

IMPUCATIONS    RE    I..\RCEST    STATES 

1.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  15 
races  scheduled  in  1976  In  the  smaller 
the  new  law's  limits  on  candidates' 
are  likely  to  have  little  If  any  impact 
races  In  the  largest  States  (with  over 
000  voting  age  popttlatlon) :  Ben'. sen. 
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ley,  ChUes,  Hart  (Mich.),  Scott  (Pa.).  Taft, 
Tunney  and  Williams.  In  only  one  of  these 
States  has  a  candidate  exceeded  the  limit 
(Tower,  125%  in  1972);  In  only  two  have 
candidates  spent  more  than  75%  of  the  lim- 
its (Percy,  78%  la  1972  and  Griffin,  99%  in 
1972):  and  the  average  spending  has  been 
only  42%  of  the  limits.  Of  course  the  partic- 
ular participants,  both  Incimibent  and  chal- 
lenger, are  more  determinative  than  past  ex- 
perience, but  the  record  built  by  20  candi- 
dates over  20  elections  does  have  weight. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  these  races,  the 
new  candidates'  spending  limits  are  imllkely 
to  produce  any  changes,  whatever  one's  per- 
spective. (There  may  be  an  Indirect  Impact, 
In  that  funds  which  would  have  flowed  to 
the  smaller  States  but  now  will  be  inhibited 
there,  may  tend  to  flow  Into  blg-Statc  races) . 
This  means  that  any  "evils"  the  new  law  Is 
Intended  to  cure  will,  at  least  so  far  as  these 
candidates'  spending  is  concerned,  be  un- 
cured.  In  fact,  a  striking  Inflation  in  cam- 
paign spending  could  occur  in  these  States. 
Of  course,  despite  the  emptiness  of  this  Sec- 
tion of  the  new  law  for  these  States,  spend- 
ing may  be  held  down  there — even  below 
prior  levels,  let  alone  below  the  new  limits — ■ 
by  other  restrictions  in  the  new  law,  or  by 
other  changes  in  campaign  fliianclng  or  In 
the  economy. 

IMPLICATIONS     RE     INCUMBENTS,     CHALLENGERS, 
AND  NO-INCt7MBENT  RACES 

1 .  As  between  incumbents  and  challengers, 
the  message  is  clear:  contrary  to  much  recent 
lore  the  new  laws  spending  Ihnlts  will  help 
few  if  any  Incumbents,  and  will  reduce  the 
edge  inciunbency  assures.  This  is  so  because, 
in  addition  to  incumbents'  many  advantages 
that  do  not  depend  on  their  campaign  spend- 
ing, it  is  the  rare  incumbent  who  cannot  raise 
substantial  funds.  Indeed,  almost  always  a 
larger  sum  than  their  challengers  can  raise 
and,  apparently,  very  often  a  larger  sum  than 
the  new  spending  limits  allow.  Therefore  the 
Incumbents'  nattu-al  fund-raisUig  edge  will 
be  reduced  by  the  new  limits,  rendering  in- 
cumbents somewhat  less  secure. 

How  else  can  one  read  these  facts? 

Number  of  challengers  ruinilng  in  1972  and 
ly74:  47. 

Who  lost:  40. 

Who  were  outspent  by  iuciunbeut:  40.  but 
challenger  won:  3. 

Who  faced  Incumbents  spending  o\er  the 
limit:  14.  but  challenger  won:  1. 

Who  faced  incumbents  spending  50^;- 
100  .i  of  the  limit:  20.  but  challenger  won:  5. 

Who  faced  Incumbents  spending  under  50 '  o 
of  limit:  13,  and  challenger  won:  1. 

Who  themselves  spent  under  40'.  of  limit: 
25,  but  challenger  won:  0. 

Who  themselves  spent  under  15%  of  limit: 
15,  but  challenger  won:  0. 

Who  themselves  spent  50';i,-100%  of  limit: 
6.  and  challenger  won:  3. 

Who  themselves  spent  over  the  limit:  6, 
and  cliallenger  won :  1. 

And  only  7  challengers  outspent  incum- 
bents, three  doing  so  In  vain.  (Margaret  Chase 
Smith  spent  only  $14,950  in  losing  to  Hatha- 
way. Only  one  other  ijicumbent,  Metcalf, 
^as  outspent  by  more  than  2:1.) 

In  short,  spending  ceilings  at  the  1'j74 
Acf.i  levels  will  cut  into  many  incumbents' 
spending,  but  very  few  challengers'. 

Tlierefore,  as  concluded  at>ove  with  especial 
force  for  smaller  States'  incumbents,  prob- 
ably all  Senate  Uicumbents  will  be  at  least 
somewhat  more  vulnerable  In  1976. 

The  more  perplexing  implications  of  our 
findings  Involve  candidates  in  non-incumbent 
races,  a  group  even  more  likely  to  exceed 
spending  limits  than  Incumbents  have  been. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  that,  with 
neither  candidate  carrying  an  incxunbent'3 
edge  such  races  are  more  likely  to  be  close 
contests,  and  thus  draw  significant  fimds  to 
each  side.  Moreover,  the  two  non-incumbents 
v.ill  ot-caslonally  be  er-Governors  or  others 


with  State-wide  contacts  and  name  recog- 
nition, but  usually  these  candidates  will 
need  to  campaign  more  than  would  more 
established  figures,  in  order  to  become  known 
and  to  activate  support.  To  the  extent  that 
these  are  the  reasons  for  the  frequent  high 
spending  in  such  races,  the  new  law's  llnUts 
niight  perhaps  be  cutting  out  wasteful 
spending  produced  by  defensive  competition, 
but  more  often  will  probably  be  Interfering 
with  useful  spendhig  essential  to  as.suring  a 
reasonably  "informed "  electorate  for  such 
races. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

Wit)!  respect  to  smaller  States:  Clearly, 
amendment  to  raise  the  lowest  spending 
limits  is  needed.  Three  options  need  consid- 
eration including  calculating  their  Impact 
on  each  State: 

(a)  RaLse  the  present  minimum  from 
$100,000  to  a  I  least  *5O0,000,  a  level  at  which 
only  14  smaller  Staie  candidates  In  1972  and 
1974  combined,  would  have  exceeded  the 
applicable  limits  Instead  of  the  29  who  did 
exceeds.  The  recommended  figure  assumes 
that  the  appropriate  level  of  spending  is  one 
which  "legitimizes"  the  spending  by  half  of 
the  other-spenders,  and  requires  tlie  other 
half  to  cut  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  further 
analysis  is  needed  before  setthig  any  such 
Procrustean  figure. 

(bi  Raise  the  number  of  cents  per  voter, 
with  or  without  raising  the  minlmiun  over- 
all figure. 

(c)  Provide  a  smn  per  square  mile,  or 
otherwise  related  to  density  of  population. 
A.S  noted  above,  the  failure  to  do  so,  while 
uoderstandable  as  a  matter  of  logic  or  prin- 
ciple, files  in  the  face  of  the  reality  revealed 
by  the  1972  and  1974  spending  experience. 

Jn  1973.  Senator  Abourezk  proposed  a  $2 
per  square  mile  formula  (hi  addition  to  tlu- 
per-voter  figure),  with  a  maximum  of  $200,- 
000  for  "area".  For  calculation  of  his  for- 
mula's impact  on  each  State,  see  Appendix 
A.  P'tirther  analysis  of  course  miglit  reveal 
superior  formulae  for  assuring  realisti<' 
spending  levels  for  Stales  with  smaller 
populat  ions. 

With  respect  to  the  larpext  Stales:  On  the 
assumption  that  the  spending  limits  are  in- 
tended to  accomplish  something,  and  will  not 
do  so  if  set  astronomically  above  the  level 
of  spending  experienced  thus  far,  it  seem.s 
clear  that  a  maximum  should  l>e  created,  Just 
as  at  present  there  is  a  minimum;  or  alterna- 
tively and  almost  surely  preferably,  that  for 
the  9  largest  States,  the  cent«-per-voter  fig- 
tu-e  should  be  substantially  lower  than  for 
the  other  States. 

With  respect  to  types  of  candidates: 

fa)  Inciimhents  and  Challengers:  Many 
people  have  .suggested  that  Incumbents 
.should  have  lower  limits  than  challengers, 
since  incuiabents  have  so  many  other  ad- 
vantages. However  surprising  the  news,  pres- 
ent law  acttially  will  operate  Just  as  those 
people  would  like,  since  incumbents  will  be 
held  down  by  the  limit.'!,  but  challengers  will 
rarely  be  able  to  get  up  to  tliem.  Since  most 
inciUfibentN  are  already  unpacted  upon,  aiul 
since  very  lew  iX  any  challengers  v.ould  ac- 
tually be  aided  if  challengers  were  allowed 
still  higher  spending,  and  sine*  for  many 
reasons  fully  e.vpounded  el.sewhere  It  is  not 
right  that  the  law  should  protect  Utcumbent.s 
from  realistic  accouncability  at  the  polls, 
these  findings  suggest  it  may  not  l>e  as  politi- 
cally ditficult  as  expected  to  get  inruml>ents 
to  enact  a  higher  .'■•pending  risjure  for  chal- 
lengers. 

(b)  Candidates  in  no-incumbent  races: 
Much  more  important,  in  spite  ol  its  lack 
of  attention  to  date.  Is  the  need  for  a  differ- 
ential, higher  level  for  races  In  which  no 
incumbent  is  running.  It  Is  perfectly  clear 
that  higher  speiading  has  been  occurring  In 
such  races,  and  It  .seems  extremely  likely  that 
such  races  need  higher  spending  and,  lest 
visorou.s   political   processes   are   to  be   lu- 
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hiblted,  should  have  higher  legal  limita  re- 
flecting those  needs. 
Overall  recommendations: 

(a)  If  spending  limits  are  to  continue,  it 
may  well  be  that  rather  than  adding  a  per- 
square-mile  formula,  or  simply  raising  the 
minimum  level  or  imposing  a  maximum,  the 
cents-per- voter  formula  should  be  made  less 
Procrustean  than  at  present,  so  that  the  26 
States  wotild  have  the  highest  amount  per 
voter,  the  15  middle  States  probably  keep  the 
present  amount,  and  the  9  largest  States 
would  have  the  smallest  amount  per  voter. 

(b)  If  spending  limits  are  to  continue,  the 
law  .should  provide  for  biennial  adjustment 
of  the  prescribed  stuns  not  only  for  infla- 
tion, but  also  to  take  into  account  ( by  some 
appropriate  formula  treating  the  average, 
mean  and  median  i  the  level  of  spending 
actually  experienced  in  the  preceding  elec- 
tion (or,  perhaps,  average  of  two  preceding 
elections*.  Changes  in  campaign  spending 
levels  will  occur  for  more  reasons  than  in- 
flation, and  it  is  not  the  existing  law's  pur- 
pose nor  any  law's  proper  purpose  to  block 
Innovation  In  our  political  processes. 

(c)  Analyses  of  the  .soundnes.s  of  the  new 
law's  other  spending  limits,  particularly 
spending  by  the  parties,  should  be  under- 
taken. A  close  but  not  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  limits  on  House  candidates  shows 
no  cause  for  concern,  but  that  should  be 
further  examined. 

(d)  None  of  this  memo  is  meant  to  sug- 
gest that  sptendlng  limits  should  continue. 
Rather,  the  aim  Is  to  show  that  the  present 
limits  are  unsound  for  26  States  and  certain 
kinds  of  races,  and  to  try  to  point  the  direc- 
tion to  sounder  treatment  of  limits  if  they 
are  continued. 


(e)  It  Is  hoped  that  one  result  of  this 
analysis  will  be  to  stimulate  re-thinking 
about  the  fundamental  soundness  of  spend- 
ing limits.  There  Is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  a  sounder  scheme  would  be  to  limit 
only  contributions  to  candidates  and  parties, 
and  al.so,  perhaps,  election-oriented  spending 
by  non-candidates.  And  the  soundest  .scheme 
may  very  well  be  something  like  Senator 
Metcalf 's  public  financing  voucher  proposal,  - 
under  which  every  voter  would  have  equal 
contribution  vouchers,  to  assure  the  reality 
of  our  commitment  to  every  voter's  having 
an  equal  vote. 

Note  on  spending  limits  set  by  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974: 

The  lowest  limit  on  a  candidate's  spending 
for  a  Senate  race  is  $300,000,  arrived  at  as 
follows: 

Primary $100,000 

General 150,000 

Fundraising 50.000 

Total    300,000 

F.Qr  the  primary,  the  limit  is  the  greater 
of  $100,000  or  8o  multiplied  by  the  Slate's 
voting  age  population.  For  the  general,  the 
greater  of  $150,000  or  12c  similarly  multi- 
plied. For  fund-raising,  another  20';  of  the 
allowable  spending,  or  a  minimum  of 
$50.000.'« 

In  1976,  any  Senate  candidate  running  in 
17  States  will  be  at  the  lowest  spending  limit, 


^'See  S.   1760,  94ih  Con.   1st  Sess.,  Cong. 
'Sections  60e(C)  (1)  and  591(f)(4)  (H). 
Rec.,  May  16,  1975,  pp.  14773  14776. 


$300,000:  Alaska,  Delaware,  HawaU,  Idaho, 
Maine.  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah.  Vermont.  West 
Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  highest  limit 
on  the  candidates'  spending  will  be  in  Cali- 
fornia, $3,826,944. 

In  addition  to  Senate  candidates'  spending, 
which  is  the  exclusive  subject  of  this  memo, 
in  general  elections  the  state  and  national 
parlies  will  be  authorized  to  spend  for  each 
Senate  nominee  the  greater  of  $20,000  or  2i 
multiplied  by  the  State's  voting  age  popula- 
tion—a minimum  of  $40,000  in  17  States,  or 
a  maximum,  in  California,  of  $579,840. 

TABLES 

On  Senate  Candidates'  Spending  in  1972 
and  1974,  in  relation  to  the  statutory  spend- 
ing '.-eilings  which  will  apply  in  1976,  pur- 
suant lo  the  1974  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Amendments. 

Note  on  sources  of  data: 

Candidate  spending  figures  for  1972  and 
1974  were  taken  from  figures  supplied  by 
Common  Cause.  The  population  estimates 
upon  which  the  .spending  limits  for  1972  were 
based,  were  taken  from  estimates  supplied 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  utilized  in 
S.  Rept.  93-170,  pp.  40-41.  The  1974  figures 
are  based  upon  the  population  estimates 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  1973,  as 
utuized  in  S.  Rept.  93-689  on  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974,  p.  29,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate's  Manual  of  Law, 
Regulations  and  Accounting  Instructions  Re- 
lating  to  the  Disclosure  of  Campaign  Funds 
for  Candidates  to  the  US  Senate,  p.  21  ( Feb 
19741. 


TABLE  I 


NUMBFR  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  EXCEEDED  LIMITS-  BY    -LARGER"  AIIO 
••SMALLER"  STATES 


!97«,  LARGEST  STATES 


rSmailsr  •  Stales  are  the  2C  v.ith  fewer  than  2,000,000  eligible  votefs,  '  Lareei  '  Stales  have  mote 
than  2,000,000  eligible  voters! 


A.  Smaller  States: 

1972 

1974 

ToM 

B.  Larger  States: 

1972.. 
1974... 

Total 

Overall  total: 

1972 

1974... 

Total 


Exceeded 


12 
17 


Did  not 
exceed — 


28 
16 


Number 
running 


40 
33 


Percent 
exceeded 


30 
52 


44 


20 
30 

"so" 


IS 
19 


4< 

46 


37 


73 


26 
32 

it 


66 
65 

liT 


40 


23 
6 

14 


27 
29 

28 


TABLE  II.-1972  AND  1974  SPENDING,  LIMITS  AND  RATIOS    BY  STATES 


Applicable  Reported  Ratio  of 

spending  candidate  spending 

voters              limit  spending  of  limit 

A.  9  LARGEST  STATES  WITH  MORE  THAN 
5,000,000  ELIGIBLE  VOTERS: 

'<•  Texas.. ..    7,681,000      1,843,440   ■  2,301.870  1.25 

(Toviei  V.Sanders)...  629  008  34 

5.  Illinois 7,542,000      1,810,080  1.408,822  78 

(Percy  V.  Pucinski) .        335  482  19 

7.  Michigan..        ...    5,874,000      1,409,760  1,394,927  .99 

(Griffin  V.  Kelley) ._ 547  819  39 

9.  New  Jersey^.   . 5,025,000      1,206,000  195,275  .16 

(Case  V.  Krebs) 46,160  .04 

Total.     .                    414 


Average  ratios  of  spending  and  applicable  limits: 

(a)  All:  4.14 4^8^ spent  52  peiceni  of  limit. 

(b)  Excluding  the  one  who  spent  less  than  15  percent  (only  4  percent)  of  the  limit-  4  10  •7- 
59  percent. 

(c)  Excluding  the  one  who  spent  125  percent  of  the  limit:  2.89  :  7=41  percent 

'  These  numbers  indicate  the  Slate's  rank,  among  the  50  States,  in  number  of  eligible  voters 
-  Upper  line  IS  winners  spending,  lo.ver  is  leading  loser's. 


1.  California 

(Cranston  v.  Richardson) 

2.  l^ewYork.. 

(Javitsv.  Clark)...  . 

3.  Pennsylvania 

(Schweilier  v.  FlahertyXl^ 

5.  Illinois 

(Stevenson  v.  Burditt) 

6.  Ohio...  ' 

(Glennv.  Petk)...;i;i"; 

8.  Florida " 

(Stone  V.  Eckerd) '.. 


EMgible 
voters 


Applicable 

spending 

limit 


Reported 
candidate 
spending 


.    14,143,000    W,  459. 120    »1, 336,  202 

702,767 

.  12,665,000  3.039,600  1,090,437 
855, 576 
799,499 
256,483 
757,  329 
488,556 
1, 149, 130 
292,838 
919, 787 
421,169 


8.240.000 
7.568,000 
7,175,000 
5,527,000 


1,977,600 
l,8i6,'320' 
1,722,000' 
1,362,486" 


Total. 


Ratio  o< 

spen-ling 

to  limit 


0.39 

20 

36 

28 

40 

13 

42 

?7 

.67 

.17 

.71 

.32 

4.32 


Average  ratios  of  spending  and  applicable  limits- 

(a)  All:  4.32  ■^  12  =  36  percent. 

(b)  Excluding  the  one  vnho  spent  les'  than  15  pe-cent  (only  13  percent)  of  the  limit:  4.19  ~ 
—  38  percent. 


1972,  MIDDLE  STATES 


e.  15    states    with    2,000,000-5.000.000 
eligible  voters: 

10  Massachusetts  .    3.955,000       {949,200 

(Brooke  v.  Droney)  .. 

11  r<oith  Carolina .    3.463,000         863,120' 

(Holms  V.  Galllianakis)... 

14  Virginia 3.197.000         767,280" 

(Scott  V.  Spong). 

15  Georgia 3,104,000         744,960 

(Nunn  V,  Thompson)... 

18  Tennessee.. .    2, 713,600        651,120 

(Baker  v.  Blanton)... 

19  Minnesota .    2.560,666         614,000 

(Mondale  v.  Hansen).. 

20  Louisiana.. 2,399,000         56i,  360 

(Johnston  v.  McKelthen) 

21  Alabama 2,274,066         545,760 

(Sparkman  V.  Blount) 

23   Kentucky 2,260,000         542,466 

(Huddleslon  v.  Nunn). 


f  368, 058 
82,888 
654,246 
470, 093 
bI9, 908 
380, 921 
567,968 
444,635 
830,769 
244, 653 
538,  532 
304,750 
511,616 
394,510 
702,109 
764,961 
658,590 
603,649 


0  39 
.09 
.76 
.54 
.81 
.50 
.76 
.60 

1  28 
.38 
.88 
.50 
.91 

70 
1.29 
1.40 
1.21 
1.11 


Total. 


14.09 


Average  ratios  of  spending  and  applicable  limits: 

(a)  All:  14.09^18=spent78  percent  of  limit. 

(b)  Excluding  the  one  who  spent  less  than  10  percent  (only  9  percent)  of  the  limit:  14.00  -: 

=  82  percent 


17 
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1974.  MIDDLE  S 


11.  North  Carolina     . 

(Morgan  v.  Steven?) 

12.  Indiana 

(Bsyh  V.  Lugar)     . .     . 

13.  Missouri 

(Eegieton  v.  Curtis) 

15.  Georgia 

(Talmadge  v.  Johnson). 
16  Wisconsin . 

(Helton  V.  Petri) 

17.  Maryland 

(Mathias  v.  MiKuIsai)  . 

20  Louisiana... 

(Long). 

21  Alabama 

(Allen) 

22  Washington  . 

(Magnuson  ..  Melcalt)  . 

23  Kentucky. 

(Ford  V.  Cook) 

24  Connecticut  . 

(Ribicoff  V.  Bunneri) 

Total 


Fli?i>> 
vote  ; 

3  Ml. on 

3.530.01  3 

3.  251.  0(  3 

3.140.0!  i 

3.  033.  C  ) 

2. 720.  0(  J 

2.  399.  0(  J 

2,  338.  0(  ) 

2.  329,  0(  ) 

2  235.  0(  I 

2.  lai  0( ) 


Average  ratios  of  spendin?  and  applicable  limits  • 

(a)  All:  11.52-^20=58  percent. 

(b)  Excluding  the  3  who  spent  less  than  10  peicei 
■  ((.)  Excluding  the  7  whb  ^peiil  less  than  15  peicen 


1972,  SMALLER  !  FATES 


C.  25  smaller  states  with  2,000.000  or 
fewer  eligible  voters: 
25.  Iowa .      . 

(Claik  v.  Miller) 

2e.  Oklahoma 

(Bartlett  v  Edmunrtson)  

27.  South  Carolina . 

(Thurmond  v.  Zeiglei) 
2S.  Colorado 

(Haskell  V.  Allot!)    . 
29    Kansas  ... 

(Pearson  v.  Tetz'if) 
3D    Oregon 

(Halfleld  V.  Morse) 

31  Mississippi _. 

(Eastland  v.  Carmichael)    . 

32  Arkansas .. 

(McClellan  v.  Babbitt) 
34.  West  Virginia  . 

(Randolph  v.  Leonard) 
35    Nebraska. 

(Curtis  V.  Carpenter). 

37.  Rhode  Island .     . 

(Pel!  v.  Chatee) . 

38.  Maine... 

(Hathaway  V.  Smith)... 

39.  ;<ew  Mexico 

(Domenici  v  Oanie's) . 

41    r<!w  Hampshire 

(Mclntyre  v.  Powell) 

42.  Idaho 

(McClure  V.  Davis) 

43.  r.'o.itana 

(Metcalf  V.  Hibbard)     . 
41.  South  Dakota 

(Abourezk  v.  Hirsch) 

46.  Delaivare.. 

(Biden  V.  Boggs) 

49.  Wyoming 

(Hansen  v.Vinich) 

50  AUska 

(Stevens  v.  Guess) 


1.  909.  Ot  ) 
1  812.  0(  ) 
1.  706.  0(  I 

1  558.  ',1.1  ) 
1.  5;i  B{  ) 

1. 500.  or ; 

1.  403.  Of  ) 

1,  310.  0(  J 

1.182.01.  ) 

1.  022.  0(  J 

673,  0(  ) 

666,  0(  ) 

636,  0(  ) 

521,  0!  i 

469;0(  ) 

460.01  S 

431,  0(  J 

3/i,0(  3 

225,0(3 


200,01  ) 


Total. 


Average  ratios  ot  spending  and  applicable  limits: 

(a)  All:  31.09-7-40=78  percent. 

(b)  Excluding  the  3  who  spent  10  percent  oi  loss 
((.)  Excluding  the  6  who  spent  15  percent  or  less 


1974  SMALLER  <  FATES 


1,957, 
1,832, 
1,775, 


25.  Iowa 

(Culver  V.  Stanley) 

25.  Oklahoma 

(Bellmon  v.  Edmondson). 
27.  South  Carolina 

(Hollings  V.  Bush) 

2S   Colorado 1.631. 

(Hart  V.  Oominick) .   

29    Kansas 1  570, 

(Dole  V.  Roy) .   . 

30.  Oregon 1.532, 

(Packwood  v.  Roberts) 

32.  Arkansas 1,374, 

(Bumpers  v.  Jones) ,  .      .. 

33.  Arizona ...    1,345, 

(Mdwater  v.  Marshall) 

30.  Utah 715. 

(Garii  v.  Cvens).       . 
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ATES 


Aprl'icable 
spending 

limit 


$849.  840 
847.200 
786.240 
753; 600 
727,920 
652,800 
575.760 
351.  120 
558.  960 
536,  400 
504.  240 


Repotted 
candidate 
spending 


J781,  20! 

385.  5?7 

1  024.4?6 

bl9.  bli 

647.  143 

362.  804 

65.  207 

12,  856 

:47, 351 

80  5SJ 
329  845 

74,311 
458,  774 

37.  32S 

463. 1!3 

63  IbJ 

:  006.670 

524.  Wii 

435.  98j 

66  If.; 


Ratio  of 

spendins 

to  limit 


0.92 

.45 
1.21 

.71 
.83 
.46 
.09 
.02 

.3.; 

.12 
.5! 
.11 

.8/ 

.07 

II 
1  88 
.98 
.86 
.13 

11.52 


I  ot  the  limit.  11.34  ^  17     j7  perceiil. 
of  the  limit:  10  87  :  13    384  percent 


VI58. 16u 
434,880 
409, 410 
373,  920 
369,840 
350,  000 
336.  720' 
314,400 
300,000 
300,"600 
300,"  000 
3C6,'000 
300,'000" 

3o6,"6oo' 

'300,000" 

3o6,"6o6 

300,000 
3C0,'006' 
300,"  000 
300,"  000 


5.24!.  gu'! 
328.  265 
625.  095 
512,  058 
666. 329 
167.735 
176.243 
308.  305 
104,651 
5,74? 
239  62o 
291.  904 
410.221 
152.531 
516.573 

72.  643 
133.670 

45.513 
256.  392 

38.694 
528. 347 
457.  409 
202,  208 

14. 9511 
517.310 
496,980 

82.  08u 
104.  7^9 
403.  738 
274.  878 
136  551 
286,  748 
427. 063 
300,806 
262, 699 
167.  657 
169  878 

10.411 
135, 128 

46.348 


ol  limit:  30.994-37    84  peicent. 
)f  Imiit:  30.56+34    89  ()»tceiit. 


$169, 680 
439,"68&" 


426,000 
391,"440' 
375,'86a" 
367,"680 


01  ) 


0(1 


01  ) 


329, 760 
322,'«66 
300!000" 


M70. 976 

336.067 

622.  480 

195. 429 

227.  835 

6.754 

352. 557 

602. 343 

1  110.024 

836. 927 

333. 004 

80. 193 

335.871 

18. 651 

394,042 

129,260 

363, 162 

445.000 


0.53 
.V 

1.44 

1.18 

1.63 
.40 
.47 
.82 
.29 
.02 
.84 
.70 

1.22 
.45 

1.64 
.23 
.45 
.15 
.83 
.13 

1.76 

1.52 
.67 
J)'j 

1.7? 

1.66 
.28 
.35 

1.35 
.92 
.46 
.96 

1.42 

1.00 
.88 
.5h 
.57 
.03 
.55 
.15 

31.09 


Applirahle        Reported  Ratio  ft 

Fligihle  spending       candidate  spending 

voters  limit        spending  to  limit 

40.  Hawaii     519.000  300  000          205. 2C5  .C3 

(Imuye). 

41.  New  Hampshire 531000  300  000          1?:  JSO  .43 

(Durkin  and  Wyman) 158  b05  .40 

42.  Idaho 50100^1  300  UOO          300  300  100 

(Church  v.  Smith) 127  92ii  41 

41.  .South  Dakrta      .  451003  300  000      1172  831  3.91 

(McGovern  V.  Thorsne:')  528.817  176 

'5.  North  Dakota  421.000  300,  OOU          300.121  l.OU 

(Young  V.Guy) 115.561  .39 

47.  Nevada 389  000  300.000          385.851  129 

(Laxalt  V.  Reid)  410,563  1.37 

48,  Vermont       .     ..                                309  000  300, 000          152,817  .51 

(Leahy  V,  Maliary)     .  SO,  617  ,30 

50.  ALiska                          .                      200. 000  300. 000         469. 300  1, 55 

(Grave!  v,  Lew:s)  353, 701  1, 18 

Total     .         34,28 

A.era'ie  nf  ra:io  of  soending  and  applicable  limits: 
(?)  All:  34  23  :  33=  104  perconl 
(b)  Exclu  Jing  those  who  spen;  10  peicen'  or  !iss  ol  tfc  Iiniit.  34.2.0  .  31     110  jieicen! 

TABLE    III,     CAMDIDATf^.  WHO   EXC'EDED  LIMITS,  BY  SI2£  OF  STATES  AND  BY  TYPE  OF 

CAMOIDATE 


A   Sni.illei  States 
Incumben;: 
1972 
1974 

Total 

Challengei : 
1972 
1974 

Total 


Exceeile'l 


Did  not 
exceed   ■ 


1? 
3 


Number 
running 


IG 
11 


Cnndidate,  i;o-incumbent 
race: 

1972  ...     

1974 

Total 


Total : 
1972 

1974.   . 

Tot.il 

B.  L  :atr  Slates: 
liiiumben'. 
1972 
1974. 

Tot.il 

Chctllenger: 
1972  . 
1974.... 


Total. 


Candidate,  no-incun>bent 
rjces: 

1972.  .     ..    

1974 

To!,il 

Tctal: 
1972 
1974. 


12 


13 


!? 

17 

29 


Total. 


15 


IS 
7 


22 


28 

16 

44 


6 
13 

19 


8 
11 

19 


6 
6 

12 


20 
30 

50 


27 


16 
10 

26 


12 
20 


40 
33 


73 


9 

14 


23 


9 
12 

21 


8 

6 

14 


26 
32 


Percent  Aha 
excsedeil 


73 

41, 


f. 
4ij 


50 
65 


30 
5? 


40 


3! 
7 


17 


11 
9 

10 


25 
0 

14 

23 
h 

II 


TABLE  IV. 


CANDIDATES  Y.HO  EXCEEDED  LIMITS.  BY  SIZE  OF  STATES 
AND  WINNER  S  SHARE  OF  VOTE 


Exceeded 


I  00 

A,  Smaller  States: 

.72 

Less  tffan  55  percent: 

1,12 

1972 

.44 

1974.. 

.53 

.02 

Total 

.90 

1.28 

5r,  to  60  percent: 

2.95 

1972 

2,22 

1974 

.91 

.22 

Total.  ..■ 

1.02 

.06 

60  to  55  percent: 

1.2^! 

1972... 

.40 

1974 .. 

1,20 

1.19 

Tola!             

ed 

Did  not 
exceed 

Number 
running 

Percent  wh.i 
exieedfj 

7 
11 

9 

22 
20 

3,? 
55 

18 

24 

42 

43 

3 
b 

3 
3 

6 
8 

50 
63 

14 


57 


SO 
0 

50 
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Exceeded 


Did  not 
exceed 


Number 
running 


Percent  who 
exceeded 


Exceeded 


Did  not 
exceed— 


Number 
running 


Percent  who 
exceeded 


0 

1 

8 
4 

8 
5 

0 
20 

1 

12 

13 

8 

12 

17 

28 

16 

40 
33 

30 

52 

29 


More  than  65  percent: 

1972.. 

1974 

Total.... 

Overall  total: 

1972 

1974 

Total.... 

B.  Larger  States: 

Less  than  55  percent: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

55  to  60  percent: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

60  to  65  percent: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

More  than  65  percent: 

1972 

1974 

Total 


TABLE  VI.  COMPARISON  OF  INCUMBENTS  AND  CHALLENGERS     - 


Overall  total: 

1972 

1974 

Total.. 


20 
30 


26 
32 


50 


58 


23 
6 

14 


TABLE  v.— BY  TYPE  OF  CANDIDATE:  INCUMBENTS.  CHALLENGERS,  AND  CANDIDATES  IN 

NO-INCUMBENT  RACES 


73 


40 


Exceeded 


Did  not 
exceed 


Number 
running 


Percent  who 
exceeded 


3 

11 
8 

14 
10 

21 

2 

20 

5 

19 

24 

21 

0 

2 

4 

2 

4 

0 

0 

7 
14 


10 
14 


30 

0 


21 


Chat-     Incum- 
lenjers       bents 


A.  SUMMARY 

Number  running,  1972  and  1974. 47 

Number  who: 

Exceeded  limits  and  won 

Exceeded  limits  and  lost 

Outspent  opponent  and  won 

Outspent  opponent  and  lost 

Spent  50  to  10  percent  at  limit: 

And  won . 

And  ost. 

Spent  40  to  50  percent  of  limit: 

And  won 

And  lost 

Spent  less  than  40  percent  of  limit: 

And  won 

And  lost. 

B.  CHALLENGERS  TO  SENATE 
INCUMBENTS 

Number  running 

Number  who  won 

Number  of  winners  who: 

Exceeded  limits 

Outspent  incumbent 

Spent  50  to  100  percent  of  limit 

Spent  40  to  50  percent  of  limit 

Spent  less  than  40  percent  of  limit. 


50 


1 

13 

5 

1. 

4 

40 

3 

3 

3 

17 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

9 

25 

1 

1972 

1974 

25 

22 

•5 

■2 

0 

1 

■■3 

1 

'2 

>1 

•13 

0 

0 

0 

24 


12 


A,  Incumbents: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

B   Challengers: 

1972... 

1974 

Total 

C.  Candidates  in  no-incumbent 
races: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

Overall  total: 

1972  

1974 

Total 


7 

18 

9 

16 

16 

34 

2 

23 

4 

18 

6 

41 

9 

7 

6 

12 

25 
25 


50 


25 
22 


28 
36 

32 


8 
18 


47 


16 
18 


12 


56 
33 


15 


18 
19 

37 


19 


48 

46 


34 


66 

65 


44 


27 
29 


131 


28 


1972 


1974 


Number  of  losers  who: 
Exceeded  limits 
Outspent  incumbent  . .   . 
Spent  50  to  100  percent  of  limit 
Spent  40  to  50  percent  ot  limit. . 
Spent  less  than  40  percent  of  limit 


•2 

■3 

-2 

3 

13 


3 

0 

-1 

'4 

12 


■'  Biden.  Clark,  Haskell.  Hathaway.  .Scott  (Virginia). 
Biden.  Hathaway.  Scott, 

•  Clark,  Scott, 

-  Biden.  Haskell.  Hathaway. 

'  Blount  (Alabama.  Spaikman).  Chalee  (Rhode  Island.  Pell). 

■  Blount.  Hibbard  (Montana.  Metcall).  Powell  (New  Hampshire 
lilclntyie). 

c  Hansen  (Minnesota.  Mondale).  Morse  (Oregon.  Hatfield) 

^  Carmichael  (Mississippi.  Eastland),  Hibbard,  Zlegler  (South 
Carolina.  Thurmond). 

'  Ford  (Kentucky),  Hart  (Colorado)  In  addition.  Bumpers  suc- 
cessfully challenged  Fulbright  in  tne  primary,  but  is  not  included 
here  because  not  a  challenger  in  the  general.  In  any  event: 
Bumpers  did  exceed  the  limit,  but  hgures  are  not  available  on 
Fulbright's  spending  and  so  that  comparison  cannot  be  made. 

>  Ford. 

kHart. 

'  Lewis  (Alaska,  Gravel),  Roy  (Kansas.  Dole),  Thorsness  (South 
Dakota,  McGovern). 

»'  Ljgar  (Indiana.  Bayh) 

»  Curtis  (Missouri.  Eagletoii).  Edmundson  (Oklahoma.  Bell- 
mon), Marshall  (Arizona,  Goldwater).  Smith  (Idaho,  Church). 


1972         1974 

C.  SENATE  IMCUMBENT 

Number  running  25  25 

Number  ivho  v.on  .  20  '  22 

Number  of  winners  who: 

Exceeded  limits                         "7  i6 

Outspent  challenger. t  18  k  22 

SpentSO  to  100  percent  of  limit .  «7  '10 

Spent  40  to  50  percent  ol  limit  ..  .  *2  ■»  2 

Spent  less  than  40  percent  ol  limit. ..   .  '4  »5 

Niiiiiberot  losers  who; 

Exceeded  limits                .  0  •! 

Outspent  challenger.  (2  p1 

Spent  50  to  100  percent  of  limit 14  ,1 

Spent  40  to  50  percent  of  limit 0  0 

Spent  less  than  40  percent  of  limit ''1  0 

•  Baker.  Eastland.  McClellan,  Pell,  Sparkman,  Thurmond  and 
Tower. 

>>  All  but  Sparkman  and  Mclntyre,  includes  Long  and  Allen, 
unopposed. 

<•  Curtis.  Griffin.  Hansen.  Hatfield.  Mondale.  Percy  and  Stevens. 

''  Metcalf  and  Randolph. 

'  Brooke.  Case.  Mclntyre.  Pearson. 

'  Allott  and  Miller. 

<  Allott.  Boggs.  Miller.  Spong. 

"Smith  (Maine 

'  As  noted  earlier.  Bumpers  won  in  a  primary,  data  on  vihich 
Is  not  readily  available:  thereloie,  although  Fulbright  ran  and 
lost,  that  race  is  excluded  from  the  rest  of  these  figures. 

r  Bayh,  Bellmon,  Dole,  Goldwater,  Gravels  and  McGovern. 

k  Includes  Inouye,  unopposed. 

I  Church.  Eagleton.  Hollings.  Inouye.  Long,  Magnuson,  Mathias, 
Packwood,  Ribicoff  and  Young. 

°>  Schweiker  and  Stevenson. 

»  Allen,  Cranston  Javits.  Nelson  and  Talmadge. 

°  Oominick. 

i>Cook. 


TABLE  VII.- 

-BY  WINNER'S  SHARE  OF  THE  VOTE 

ExcMded 

Did  not 
exceed 

Number 
running 

Percent  who 
eiceeded 

Exceeded 

Did  not 
exceed 

Number 
running 

Percent  who 
exceeded 

Less  than  55  percent: 

1972 

1974 

10 
13 

26 
17 

36 
30 

2? 
43 

65  percent  and  ab«M: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

Overall  total: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

0 
I 

8 
8 

8 

9 

0 
11 

Total 

23 

43 

66 

35 

1 

16 

17 

6 

55  to  60  percent: 

1972 

1974 

3 
5 

5 

7 

8 
12 

38 
42 

18 
19 

37 

48 

46 

94 

66 
65 

131 

27 
29 

Total 

8 

12 

20 

40 

28 

60  to  65  percent: 
1972. 

5 

9 
14 

14 
14 

36 

0 

1974 :.:. 

0 

ToUl 

& 

23 

28 

u 
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t»e«de<l 


A.  IN  SMALLER  STATES 

'•'.inner,  no-incumbent  race: 

1972 

1974„ _ 

Tola! 

Lo5er.  no-incumbent  race: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

Winning  incumbent: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

Losing  incumbent: 

1972 

1974 , 

ToUl 

Winning  challenger: 

1972 

1974 

Total 

Losing  challenger: 

19W 

1974 

Total 


11 


COMPARISON  OF  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURE  LIMITATH  NS  UNDER  S 


SUte 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illimis 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentBCky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

MinMWtl 

Miililllppl-j. 

Missouri , 


25  cents 
per  person 

$568,500 

50,000 

309,750 

327,500 

3.486.250 

389.500 

526. 500 

92,750 

145,250 

1.276,250 
776, 000 
132.  750 
119,  7sn 

1.885,500 
877, 250 
477, 250 
385, 250 
551,500 
584,750 
166.500 
672,000 
988,750 

1,468,500 

«4o.oee 

350. 750 
MS,  500 


squ; 


a 


>  Based  on  25  cents  per  voting  age  resident  plus  fZ  per 
minimum. 
■  Based  on  25  cents  per  voting  age  resident.  Include';.  T 


NELSON  AND  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  on  September  2  caiTied 
a  column  by  Clayton  Pritchey  of  the 
Angeles  Times  which  highly  complimi 
our  distinguished  colleague  from 
consin,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  In 
article  Mr.  Pritchey  notes  that  it  was 
to  the  leadership  of  Senator  Nelson 
year  that  Congress  plays  any  role  ai 
in  arms  transfers  carried  out  under 
terms  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Under  Section  36(b>    of  that 
Nelson    Amendment — Congress  has 
calendar  days  within  which  to  disapprove 
any  proposed  foreign  militarj-  sale 
excess  of  $25  million. 

The  recent  controversy  over  the 
posed  sale  of  Hawk  and  Redeye  misiUes 
to     Jordan     demonstrated     both    Ithe 


Los 

snts 

hat 

due 

last 

aU 

the 

^ct. 

Actr-}the 

20 


m 
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Did  not 
•xceed 


Number 
running 


Percent 

who 

exceeded 


10 


4 

6 


80 


10 


12 

10 


SO 


II 


22 


11 
7 


18 


50 


20 


4      

1  .-  

_5 0 

12 

10 

22  18 


B.  IN  LARGER  STATES 

Winner,  no-incumbent  race: 
1972 

1974 :; 

Total 

Loser,  no-incumbent  race: 

1972 .. 

1974 

Total ...  s..  . 

Winrlng  Encumbent: 

1972 

1974 ^.  .5 

ToUl 

Losing  incumbent: 

1972    

1974 

Total 

Winning  challenger: 

1972 

1974 

Total...  

Losing  challencer: 

1972 

1974 

Total 


Exceeded 


Did  not 
exceed 


Number 
running 


Percent 

who 

exceeded 


14 


5 
12 

17 


4  .. 

3  .. 


8 
13  . 


14 


21 


19 


APPENDIX  A 

.  372  AND  UNDER  CHANGES  PROPOSED  BY  SENATOR  ABOUREZK  TO  ADJUST  FOR  EXTRA  EXPENSES  IN  LARGE,  SPARSELY 
POPULATED  STATES 


J2per 
emit* 


03,200 
00,000 
1)0.000 
15,200 
00,000 
DO,  000 
10,000 
4,100 
100 
17.100 
17,  750 
12.900 
77.100 
12.800 
72.600 
12,600 
>4,550 
!0.800 
)7, 050 
>6, 450 
'1,150 
16.500 
1  16. 450 
l«,  150 
16,450 
119,350 


Abourezk 
ceiling' 

$671, 700 
250. 000 
509,750 
433.  700 

3.  686, 250 
589,  500 
536,500 
175,000 
175, 000 

1,  393.  350 
993,  750 
175.000 
296. 850 

1,998.300 
949. 850 
589.850 
549.800 
S32.  300 
681,800 
232. 950 
693, 150 

1.005,250 

1.584.950 
808.150 
446,200 
955, 850 


S.  372 
Ceiling  > 

$568. 500 
175.000 
309,  75'J 
327, 500 

3.  486, 250 
389, 500 
526.  500 
175. 000 
175. 000 

1.  276.  250 
776.000 
175.000 
175. 000 

1.885,500 
877, 250 
477,250 
385,  250 
551,500 
584,  750 
175.000 
672.  000 
988.  750 

1  468.  500 
640.000 
350,750 
816, 500 


SUte 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolma.. 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wvoming 

Texas 


25  cents 
per  person 


115,000 
255,  500 

87,000 
130,  250 
.  256,  250 
159, 000 
.  193. 250 
865, 750 
100,  500 
795. 250 
453, 000 
375. 000 
040. 250 
168. 250 
426. 500 
108,  500 
678, 250 
172.250 

77,  250 
799,  250 
592,  750 
292,  500 
738. 750 

56,250 
920, 250 


$2  per 
rquare  mile 

200,000 
154, 450 
200, 000 

18, 600 

15.650 
200, 000 

99. 150 
105, 150 
141.350 

82.  450 
139,  850 
193,950 

90, 650 
2.450 

62. 100 
154, 100 

84,  500 
169,  850 

19. 200 

81,650 
12G.400 

48.  350 
112.300 
195.  850 
200, 000 


Aboure^k 
ceiling' 

315,000 
409, 950 
287, 000 
175,000 

1  271,900 
259,000 

3.  292, 400 
970, 900 
241,  850 

1,878,700 
592, 850 
568.950 

2,130,900 
175,000 
488, 600 
262, 600 
762, 750 
342, 100 
175,000 
880,900 
719, 150 
343, 850 
851,050 
252. 100 

2,120,250 


S.  372 
Ceiling' 

175,000 
255.  500 
175. 000 
175. 000 

1  256.250 
175. 000 

3, 193.  260 
856. 750 
175, 000 

1.796.250 
453,  000 
375, 000 

2  040.250 
175. oon 
426. 6U0 
175. 000 
678.  250 
172,250 
175.  000 
799. 250 
592.  750 
295.500 
738,750 
175,000 

1,920,250 


for  first  100,000  mi-.  Include-)  $175,000         Source:  Hearings  on  Federal  Election  Reform,  Senate  Rijjes  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 

Eie-.lions  (1973),  p.  211,  te.'slimony  of  Senator  Aho.i'cz: 
75,000  minimum. 


iro- 


strengths  and  weaknesses  of  that  proce- 
dure. Twenty  calendar  days  is  a  very 
short  time  for  both  houses  of  Congress  to 
hold  hearings  and  report  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  to  the  floor.  Moire  signifi- 
cantly, it  is  simply  inadequate  to  bring 
Congre.ss  into  the  policy  picture  at  the 
very  last  stage  of  the  game,  with  no 
choice  but  to  accept  or  reject  in  toto  any 
proposed  sale.  Congress  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  formulation  of  policy  govern- 
ing foreign  militai-y  sales.  Under  terms  of 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  Nelson 
in  February  (S.  854 — also  introduced  as 
amended  number  583  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  S.  1816 1,  Congress  would 
gain  that  important  policy  voice.  Mr. 
Fritchey  ,  in  his  article  'Overseeing  For- 
eign Arms  Sales."  spells  out  the  proce- 
dures of  this  important  legislation.  As  a 
co-sponsor  of  S.  854,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  article  be  included  in 
the  Record,  and  urge  that  it  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Overseeing  Foreign  Arms  Sale 
(By  Claytxjn  Fritchey) 

On  Capitol  Hill,  one  of  the  mysteries  j.s 
how  a  senator  can  be  as  outstanding  as  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  without  being  a  pres- 
idential prospect.  The  answer  is  surprising- 
ly simple:  He  long  ago  decided  he  would 
never  allow  himself  to  be  tempted  by  the 
presidential  bug.  nor,  for  tliat  matter,  by 
the  vice-presidential  bug. 

The  upshot  is  that,  to  a  nota^  e  degree, 
he  is  his  own  man.  Time  and  again  he  has 
taken  lonely  positions,  although  by  nature 
he  is  not  a  loner.  Indeed,  he  gets  along  so 
well  with  conservative  colleagues  who  diflfer 
v.iih  him  iC  ologically  that  they  often  si-.p- 
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port  the  kind  of  pioneering  legislation  thftt 
Nelson  re^tlarly  introduces. 

Interest  is  currently  focused  on  him  bc- 
cai'sc  of  the  controversy  over  the  dubious 
sale  01  American  arms  to  Jordan,  a  White 
Hou.se  pi-opoeal  that  would  have  gone  through 
without  a  hitch  had  it  not  been  for  a  bill 
quietly  and  bi'.ccessfuUy  sponsored  by  Sea. 
Nelson  last  Decern'jer. 

The  new  law  gave  Congres.s.  for  the  first 
li.-ne  In  history,  a  voice  In  foreign  military 
t-.Tles.  It  reciuire.s  che  administration  to  suh- 
ir.io  to  Congress  for  posolble  veto  any  pro- 
po.sed  arms  sale  excoedins^  $25  miliion.  Con- 
gress then  has  20  days  in  w5iich  to  reject 
the  sale. 

'liiu.s,  the  White  House  was  required  lo  In- 
torm  Con'^rs.'*  last  month  of  its  Intention 
to  sell  14  Hawk  antiaircn.fi  missile  batteiiei', 
along  with  500  missiles,  to  Jordan,  supposed- 
ly for  defease  purposes.  The  deal  was  de- 
r.iilPd  wlT?ii  congies.sioaal  challenge  shov.ed 
that  such  a  large  order,  costing  $350  million, 
uould  have  given  Tordau  oTeiVsive  capability 
againsc  Israel. 

The  Nelson  law  made  p.ossible  an  inquiry 
by  the  So;iate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee which  discovered  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Si^aii  had  unanimously  held  that  Jordan 
could  safely  deiend  Itself  with  only  si.\  Hawk 
b.i.tteries.  That  destroyed  the  administration's 
clr^im  that  14  were  needed. 

Faced  wiLh  certr.in  defeat,  the  administra- 
tion withdrew  its  propasal,  although,  under 
pressure  from  Jordan's  King  Hussein,  it  will 
piobalily  soon  be  'oaclc  with  a  much  reduced 
p)an  when  Coii^^^iess  )econveiie-<. 

Meanwhile.  Kan.  Nelson,  encouraged  "oy 
tiie  success  of  the  Jordan  action,  is  pre- 
paring to  push  additional  le.Tislation  he  I'^as 
introduced  that  would  give  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  in  advance  and  set 
guidelines  for  V.3.  foreign  military  sales  on 
an  annual  basis. 

The  bill,  which  now  has  14  bcnatorial  co- 
sponsors,  would  require  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  con- 
taining a  forecast  of  the  doUar  amounts  of 
foreign  military  sales  contemplated  for  each 
country,  as  well  as  data  on  major  weapons 
systems  anci  ma]  ;r  defon:;o  services  to  be 
transferred. 

Au  explanation  would  also  be  requued  as 
to  how  proposed  sales  would  be  juiitiiied  in 
terms  of  supporting  U.S.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives, strengthening  U.S.  security  and  pro- 
moting world  peace.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
istration would  have  to  show  the  impact  of 
proposed  sales  on  regional  p)ower  balances, 
arms  control  negotiations,  U.S.  defense  pro- 
duction capacity  and  war  reserve  stocics. 

All  this  Is  the  culmination  of  a  decade's 
effort  on  Nelson's  part  to  cui-b  presidential 
war-making  abuses  and  restore  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  Congress  in  that  area. 
Ivclson  was  one  of  the  first  senators  to  op- 
pose the  Vietnamese  war  and  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson's  effort  to  legitimatize 
the  conflict  through  the  Infamous  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution. 

Suspecting  that  Jolmaon  might  later  con- 
strue the  resolution  as  giving  him  a  blank 
check  to  step  up  the  war.  Nelson,  acting 
alone,  tried  to  amend  the  legislation  to  guard 
against  that  eventuality. 

He  yielded,  however,  to  former  Sen.  J.  W. 
Fulbright,  when  the  then-chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as.surcd  him 
that  LBJ  had  no  such  intention.  Fulbright 
later  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, which  led  to  a  break  In  his  relations 
V,  ith  the  former  President. 

Nelson  was  one  of  the  strongest  backers 
'If  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973,  which  wa.s 
intended  to  prevent  the  man  in  the  White 
House  from  involving  tlte  armed  forces  in 
fr)reign  conflicts  without  the  advice  and 
1  onsent  of  Congress. 

And  Nelson  was  tiie  only  nie:nbrr  <>!  the 
Sfuate  to  protest  when  President  Ford 
ordered  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and  tlie 
iMarines  Into  action  against  Cambodia,  with- 
out   first    getting    the    formal    approval    cf 


Congress,  at  the  time  of  Mayagucz  hijacking 
last  May. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  senators  who 
nov/  wish  they,  too,  had  raised  their  voices 
over  the  Mayaguez  episode,  which  finally  cost 
more  lives  than  it  saved.  Today  there  are  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  who  share 
the  view  Nelson  had  the  courage  to  express 
at  the  height  of  the  action.  He  said  'T  dont 
think  we  gave  the  negotlattni;  pro^e5■^  a  fair 
trial." 


WHOr  ESALE  PRICES  OF  PETRO- 
LEUM PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tho 
Bureau  of  Labor  StPtisti'^s  has  rele-iscd 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  certain  ptrtinent  data  on 
the  wholesale  prices  of  various  finished 
pet:-oleum  products  .shoving  the  ri.se  in 
))iices  botli  nationv.'ide  and  by   region. 

I  believe  this  information  should  be 
lielpful  .to  the  Senate  durint?  its  consid- 
c-vation  cf  the  energy  issufj  presently 
brfore  uv. 

I  ask  iinaiiiinou.5  con.sent  thai  thi.'s  data 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
v.ns  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

WHOtESAlE  PRICE  A1*D   INDtX.   RlCuLAR  GASOll'if   ASO 

i40  2  lilATIM  CIL.  UNITED  STATES    JULY  OTiD  HUI^UST 

1975 

IPricc  III  I  eats  per  galluiij 


>uly  1975 

AVHI- 

pi  ice  I    Index- 


August  ]°"i 


A»et- 
piice' 


li'dmt  • 


Rpj^ildi  gasoli.ie' 
No  2  Heating  oil  "■ 


35.7 
28.4 


201.3 
240.3 


37.8 
28.9 


213.2 
250.7 


I  Average  price  deterniincd  in  July  197S.  Iicm  su(;e>  uf  re- 
h'<-:i%'  volume  of  sales  and  revenues  in  June. 

•  February  1973  - 100. 

Average  price  tleteimini'ri  in  Angint  197';.  from  lelmer's  July 
L.i'a. 

•  Includes  dealer  tank-wagon  ssles  lo  retaileis;  dees  not  i  i- 
ilude  refinery  sales  to  jobbers  or  comriieicial  custoineis  or  le- 
ti'iery  transfers  to  company-ov/ned  retiil  outlets. 

'  Refinery  company  sales  to  resellers. 

■vourre:  Office  of  Prices  snd  Living  Cont'iiccn?  U.S  8i>teau  ol 
l?bot  Statistics. 

VTHOltSALE  PRICE  AHO   INDEX  FOR  RtnuLAR  fASOLI'^r 

BY  CENSUS  REGIOr<-AUGUSr  1975 

IPrice  in  cent";  per  gaflpn] 


Region 


liew  Eiiiland  (Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Ma'^saohu^^elis. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut) 

Middle  Atlanlic  (New  York,  Ne.v 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania) . 

Soutt)  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Maryland. 
Oiiliict  of  Columbia.  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida;. 

Last  Noith  Cential  (Ohio.  Indiana, 
IMiRois,  Michigan.  Wisconsin) 

West  South  Central  (Arkansas. 
Louisiana.  Oklahoma.  Texas) 

East  South  Central  (Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee. Alabama,  Mississippi).. 

West  Noith  Central  (Minnesota. 
Iowa.  Missouri.  Noith  Dakota. 
Soutti  Daku'a,  Heliraska.  Kansas; 

fountain  (Montana,  Idaho.  Wyo- 
ming,  Colorado,  Mev;  Mexico. 
Arizona.  Utah,  Nevada) .. 

Pjcitic  (W,ishington.  Oregon,  Cili- 
loriiid.  Alaska,  Hav.aii) . 


Aver- 
Base        age 

price  ■  price  ■ 
duly  (August 

1975)      U70) 

Index  • 

36.6 

38.7 

Kb.  7 

36.' 

3-*  1 

1C5. 1 

Jb.? 

37  J 

luM 

3€  1 

3?.  6 

106.7 

3«.4 

36.1 

105.7 

-n.6 

37.0 

105.2 

3S  ?        107.0 


3'  3        37  C 
3'..  6       37.5 


107.8 
105.3 


'  Pi  ice  data  on  dealer  tank-wafon  sales  lo  lelai'ers  oiil» :  does 
n?t  include  refinery  sates  to  jobbcn  or  commercial  enstomen 
CI  lefinciy  transfers  to  company-owned  retail  outlets. 

-  Average  price  by  region  determined  in  July  1975  (the  btse 
p>  I'od)  from  Industry  surveys  of  Ju:ie  1975,  tiansactioas. 

Aveiage  price  by  region  determined  in  August  1975,  *'oin 
sur.ey  of  rehners'  vulume  o!  siles  ai.,1  revenjcs  i,i  July. 

■'  July  1975  index    100. 

Soui'e:  Office  of  Prices  aiiii  Luint  Co'idilions. US  Buimu  o( 
L  ha.  S-,<:listii.s,  Sept  9,1975. 


V^HOlFSitr  PRICE  A'.O  INDEX  FOR  NO.  '  HtATinr,  OIL  ' 

BY  CENSUS  REGION- AUGUST  ?97". 

|PiC"  in  cent-  prr  gaMon) 

Base  Average 
price       price 
(!«tv  tAufr^t 
Re.;icn  i9/5)-     1975)  ••     Id"' 

Nfw  Eiiglan.;  (Maina.  tit/.  Ham,.- 

shire.   Veiiiionf.   Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island.  Connecticut)  ^S  «       29. 3        Ml  ^ 

'Oiddle  Ailantic  (New  Yoik,  New 

Jer'-ey,  Pt-nnsylvania).  .  3S  9       29.1        I't.l 

Sou'h  Att3n'..c(0etavare.  '."ifvland. 

Drstrrt   ot    Coli;.Til>ia.    Virginia. 

West   Vtifinia.    North    Carolina. 

Soulhraaliiid.C.eo'.'M.  Floiida)  28  3        ii.t        I'li.i 

f"  i^;orth  Cc-nti3l  (Onic.  Indian.-. 

Illlll^!^.  Michigan.  Wisconsin)  .  27.8  23. 4  102.7 
Wc't    South    CPi'ial    (fiiiVanif.i. 

L-.ni:-c,-.i..i.  0kl5h..,iM.  l.;xiis^  27.7        22.4         I'K.S 

f  ■.»  r;ouin  Ctiitial  (Keiiliickv.  un- 

i.,-is.-?e.AUt.Mn.i.  Mississippi.*  28.2       28.7       I'i  S 

'A>ii    I'lcr'T    Ce.'-al    (Miiii.?sc;3. 

lo'.va.    ;»:;-,souri.    Noi'h    Dakotn. 

Souin  D^ic'.a.  Neljravka.  Kansas)  27  8  2?  3  1  i8 
■fountain  (Irlont.ma.    Id:  ho.  V.'yo- 

miiig     Coio'jrlo,    C.^w    Mexicc. 

A'i7on;<.UIi.h,i,ev    l.»)  28.5        28.9        IT:!   I 

picihc  (iVr.shing'on.  Oregon.  Ca'.i- 

lornia.Airtjka.  Hawaii) .      28.0       28.6        102.2 

Price  d.ifa  on  lef-nery  co-npany  sales  to  resellers 

Average  price  by  re?'on  determined  in  July  1975  (the  h.i<e 

pe  rod)  liom  industry  surveys  ot  June  1975,  transactions 
Avenge  price  by  legion  d&teir.nned  in  August  1975.  Iibm 

su'vey  of  reiir.eis'  volume  ot  ss'es  aid  revenues  in  July. 
■  July  1975  indei    ICO. 

Sour-e:  Offic!  ii  Piices  am',  li  '  'i  Con^-.'i(,n<;.  l  S  8u;c  ..  if 
Li-or  S;  .!:5!ics.  Sept.  ?   1975 

Wi>o?f.''alf  price  index '  middle  distillcic 
dif.'ii^l  to  i-ommercial  conrwnvrx 

Jii'iy  Alia 

1975  1975 

V.S.  iFth.  73      100 1           ...   240.3  250  7 

C  3iiST.:--    regiciis    tJulj    75.. 

100!.-       -.      -  ..- 

New  England 100.0  10:2.  .5 

Middle  Atlantic 100.0  102.  a 

South   AUaaiic 100.0  101.2 

East  North  Central 100.0  1I-.2.7 

West  Sotith  Ceii-ral -  100.0  93.8 

East  .South  Central 100.0  100.7 

■West  Non'a  Centnil 100.  0  103.  ."i 

Movmtain    100.0  10.'?.2 

PHClflc 100.0  101.3 

•The  avei-age  prices  for  refiiied  petroleum 
pioducis  are  Included  iu  Uie  WPI  ou  a  one 
month  lag.  For  e.xaniple,  the  August  1975 
WPI  price  shown  icpreseut-s  the  avt'r>.£,e 
prices  for  July  1975. 

SorRi  r.  -  Bureau  oi  LaJxir  .Slatlsllcs. 

Vtholes'Uc  Price  Index",  viiddle  dUiiUlalp,  j'tul 
Oil  No.  2  to  resellers 

July  Ac'}. 

1975  lt7i 

U.S.  (Feb.  73     I'lO) ._.  246.  3  250.7 

Census Refeions  (July 

75=^100)    --- --- - 

New  England 100.0  101.8 

Middle  Atlantic- 100.0  101.4 

South   Atlantic 100.0  102.2 

East  North  Central 100.0  102.7 

•West  South  Central 100.0  101.8 

East  South  Centra! 100.0  101.8 

■West  North  Central JtXl.O  101.8 

Mountain    100.0  101.4 

Pacific    100.0  102.2 

■  The  average  prices  for  refined  petroleum- 
products  are  Included  In  the  WPI  on  a  1 
month  laj;.  For  example,  the  Auguist  1375 
■WPI  price  shown  reprea«nus  the  averaKe 
prices  for  July  1975. 

SorRCE. — Bure«u  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Vlioh'^nle  price  index  *  light  distillate,  com- 
mercial jet  fuel,  kerosene  ba'-c 

July  Aug. 

1975  1975 

U.S.  (Feb.  73-100). 235.8  250.5 

Censxts   Regions    (July    75  = 
100) 

New  England 100.0  102.8 

Middle    Atlantic 100.0  104.7 

S.ji;ih   Atlantic 100.0  109.5 


28146 


com- 
e — Contifiued 
Aug. 
1975 
101.4 
1()4.8 
100.  5 
100.4 


Wholesale  price  index,*  light  dutiUcte 
mercial  jet  fuel,  kerosene  ba-ie- 

July 
1973 

iW-x   North  Central 100.0 

W>si  South  Central 100.0 

Ktwt  South  Central 100.  » 

^Vest  North  Central 100.  rt 

Mountain  - 100.  O 

P.iclflc  100.0 

•The  average  prices  for  rctined  pet 
products  are   included  in  the  WPI 
month   lag.   For  example,   the   Augii.-^ 
WPI  price  shown  represents  the  lueragi 
for  July  1975. 

SouKC-E. — Burenu  of  Lii1x>r  Stat  tstlcs. 


0  11 


I  .>leum 

a   1 

1975 

price 


Wlioli'  ith'  Price  Index*,  light  dijiWolf 
sene  to  rcKe^er.^ 

July 
197S 
VS.  (Feb  73  -;  100  >  -      .      .  SH.  8 

Cen-sus  Regions 

(July  76-100) --. 

New  England JOO.o 

Middle  Atlantic KM.  0 

South  Atlantic 100.  (• 

East  North  Central 100.0 

West  South  Central 100.0 

East  South  Central 100.0 

West  North  Central 100.0 

Mountain 100.  0 

Pariflc 100.0 

♦The  average  prices  for  refinetl 
products  are  included  in  the  WPI  on 
month   lag.   For   example,   the   Aukusi 
WPI    price    shown    repretients    tlie    a 
prices  for  July  1975. 

Somc'E. — Bureau  of  Lai)or  SraUstlcs. 
WJiolf   Price   Inder,'    iirri'i'imr    iiim' 


petr  )leum 

|a  one 

1975 

oraLe 


Ju!i/ 
1073 

U.S.  (Feb.  73      100> ilS  O 

Cen.sus    Regions    (July    75 

100)    -    

New  Englaixd 100.0 

Middle    Atlantic 100.0 

South  Atlantic 100.0 

East  North  Central 100.0 

West  South  Central 100.0 

East  South  Central 100.0 

West   North   Central 100.0 

Mountain   100.0 

Pacific   100.0 


"The  average  prices  for  refined  petAleum 
products  are  Included  in  the  WPI  or  a  1- 
month  lag.  For  example,  the  Augus  1975 
WPI  price  shown  represeuT.->  tiie  a  erage 
prices  for  July  1975. 

Source. ^Bureau  of  Lnbnr  Ston;>tics 


Desciiption 


Gasoline,  regular  dealer  tank  .vsgon  to  retail  outlets 

Gasoline,  regular,  sales  to  jobbers 

Gasolint,  regular,  commercial  customers 

Gasoline,  premium,  dealer  tankwagon  to  retail  outlets. 

Gasoline,  premium,  sales  to  jobbers 

Gasoline,  premium,  commercial  consumers 

Light  distillate,  kerosene  to  resellers 

Light  distillate,  commercial  jet  fuel,  kerosene  base.... 

Middle  distillate,  fuel  oil  No  2  to  resellers 

Middle  distillate,  diesel  to  commercial  consumers..... 

Residual  fuel,  cargo  sales  to  resellers 

Residual  fuel,  sales  to  electric  utilities 


>  The  averajK  prices  for  refined  petroleum  products 
For  CMmple,  me  August  1975  WPI  price  inde.x  siiovin 
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l.rro- 

Aiig. 

1975 

238.  8 


100.9 
101.  1 
101.4 
102.7 
100.7 
104.4 
102.5 
100.2 
99.0 


re. 

l.'.O. 
1975 
237.  5 


103.4 
105.8 
104.6 
104.4 
106.0 
104.2 


105.9 
103.3 


Whoh'salc    Price    Index.'    premium 
auUh  to  jo'o'ners 

Jul  II 
1975 

U.S.    (Feb.   73-1001 211.5 

Census   Regions    (J\ily    7J 

100)    

Ne*-    England 100.0 

Middle  Atlantic 100.0 

S<nith  Atlantic 100.0 

East  North  Central 100.0 

West  South  Central 100.0 

East  SoxUh  Central 100.0 

West  North  Central. lOO.  0 

Mountain   100.0 

Pacific  100.0 


gasoline 

Aug. 

1975 

224.0 


lOti.  4 
107.0 
106.  G 
105.7 
107.2 
106.8 

106.7 
104.  7 


*Tlie  average  prices  f(>r  refined  peicolevun 
prc>dut,ts  are  included  in  the  WPI  on  a  1- 
month  lag.  For  example,  the  Aug\ist  1975 
WPI  price  shown  represents  the  average 
piicCh  lor  July  1975. 

SorRrx:.  — BurCiiU  of  Lkibnr  Sliitiwtii'.s. 


Wlitilc.-.ule  Price  Index.''   premium  gaaoUtic. 
dealer  laul.  ■  ugon  lo  retail  outletn 

July         .iug. 
197 '>  1975 

U..S.   (Feb.  73      100) 184  R  194.  :< 

Census  RfL:U)i's  (J'l'y 

7i.      lOD)     --.  .     

New  England 100.0         106.1 

Middle   Atlantic -   100.0         105.8 

South  Atlantic 100.0         104.6 

East  North  Central 100.0         105.8 

West  South  Central 100.0         105.6 

Ease  South  Central 100.0         104.4 

West  North  Central 100.  0         1 05.  8 

Mountain 100.0         104.6 

Pacittc   100.0         104.6 

•  The  average  prices  for  refined  petroleum 
products  are  included  in  the  WPI  on  a  1 
month  lag.  For  example,  the  August  1975 
WPI  price  shown  represents  tlie  a^eruge 
prices  for  July  1975. 

Somcr. — B\ireau  of  Labor  Stati.stlcs. 

\i'Ucle.-<alc  Price  Index*  gasoline  regular, 
dealer  ianlnrcgon  to  retail  ojitletfi 

July        Ac.g. 
1975        1975 

U.S.(Feb73     100) 201.3  213.2 

Census  Regions  ( Jvily 

75-^100)    --.         

New  England 100.0         105.7 

Middle   Atlantic 100.0         105.4 

South  Atlantic 100.  o         105.1 

Ea.ot  North  Central .   100.0        106.7 


U.S  WHOlf  SAtt  PBICe  INDFXEG  ' 
IFebiwivWJ    KiO| 


Oeceinr)<>r 
1974 


176.4 
196.9 
19S.0 
1614 
182.7 
189.7 
230.4 
210.7 
243.6 
239.1 
306.4 


Jciniiary 
197i 


177.  S 
200.1 
198.9 
165.0 
180.4 
189.6 
228.8 
206.8 
243.3 
237.6 
359.8 


Febiuarv 
1975 


179.1 
201.6 
205.0 
165.9 
185.0 
193.  4 
227.0 
220.8 
242.4 
235.7 
307.0 


M.irch 
1975 


181.1 
204.5 
205.1 
167.3 
187.9 
192.6 
225.1) 
228.8 
238.7 
235.4 
314.4 


We.st  Souih  Central 100.0  105.7 

East  South  Central 100.0  105.2 

West  North  Central--- 100.0  107.0 

Mountain  100.0  107.8 

Pacific 100.0  105.3 

U.S.  (Feb  73 rr  100). 200.3  213.3 

"The  average  prices  for  refined  petroleum 
products  are  incli'ded  in  the  WPI  on  a  1 
mouth  lag.  For  example,  the  August  1975 
WPI  price  shov.  n  repre.sents  the  average  prices 
for  July  1975. 

S<)LT5<  ic — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Whnh-uiic  P'ice  Index'  regula 
merciul  consHttie 


r  ga.-'uUiie  coin- 


U.S.   (Feb.  7:i      100) 

Census  Regions 

(July  75     100) 

New  England 

Middle    Atlantic 

South   Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

We.st  South  Central 

East  South  Central 

West  North  Central 

Mountain    

Pacific    


July 
1975 

230.9 


100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Ava. 

1975 
243.7 


105.0 
106.  0 
106.  f> 
105.7 
307.6 

105.  r> 

106.3 
105.  5 
103.8 


The  average  prices  for  refined  petroleum 
products  are  included  In  the  WPI  on  a  one- 
month  lag.  For  example,  the  Augw^t  1975 
W'PI  price  shown  represents  the  average  price> 
for  July  1975. 

Soi'Rcv. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


l'.'/io/i'.S((/<'  Price  Inde.v^  regular  gaso!:nc 
s«7r.s'  if>  johhers 

Juhi  Auci. 

1975  197  J 

U.S.    (Feb.    73-100) 235.8  252.:? 

Census  Regions 

(Julv  75  =  100) 

New    England 100.0  107.1 

Middle   Atlantic 100.0  106.6 

South   Atlantic 100.0  108.1 

East  North  Central 100.0  107.0 

West  South  Central 100.  0  107.  6 

Fast  South  Central 100.0  107.7 

West  North   Central 100.0  107.0 

Mountain   100.0  104.0 

Pacific   100.0  104.5 

■The  a\ erage  prices  for  refined  pevroleum 
products  are  included  in  the  WPI  on  a  1 
month  lag.  For  example,  the  Augxist  1975 
WPI  price  shown  represents  tlie  average 
prices  for  July  1975. 

Sot  BCK.     Bureau  oi  I.ab(jr  Statistics. 


Apiil 
1975 


181.9 
209.4 
206.4 
168.4 
189.7 
194.0 
227.7 
227.1 
238.1 
236.8 
318.2 


1975 


187.  0 
215.4 
214.3 
172.6 
194.9 
200.9 
231.7 
233.3 
240.3 
236.1 
292.5 


June 
197r, 


193.  8 
225.0 
222.1 
178.2 
202.6 
209.1 
233.8 
236.9 
241.9 
243.8 
291.3 


July 
19.'5 


201.  3 
235.8 
230.9 
184.8 
211.5 
218.0 
234.8 
235.8 
246.3 
246.3 
285.7 


Augt^f 
1973 


213.? 
252.  < 
243.7 
194  3 
224.0 
227.5 
238.8 
250.5 
250.7 
250.7 
298.6 


.  jre  Included  in  the  WPI  on  *  l-montii  tag. 
t  ipreseiits  the  average  prices  for  July  1975 


Source'  Bureau  o'  LaUo'  Siatlstics.  Washington.  D.C. 


Seplemher  0,  1975 
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December 
Descriftion  1974 

Gasoline,  regular  dealer  tankwagon  to  retail  outlets .  0.312 

fia^oline,  legvler,  sales  to  joMwrs. __ .265 

Gasoline,  re^lar,  commerciai  coosnmcrs '..'..'.  '.'.  .300 

GasoUiie,  prenHum,  dealer  tankwagM  to  retail  outtetj. .  3<3 

(5asoli»e,  premium,  sales  to  jobbers.- .  292 

Gasoline,  premium,  commercial  couiumers '..-'....'.'.  .  324 

ligfit  riistiitatc,  l(efo^ene  to  resellers  _. _   _    .        _.  .293 

Light  distiltate,  commercial  jet  fuel,  kerosene  base .  255 

Middle  dislrtlale,  fuel  oil  No.  2  to  reselleis    .28? 

Middle  diitillate.dieiel  to  commercial  con^uiaeis _ ...  .288 

1  The  average  prices  for  refined  petroleum  nroflucts  a/e  included  in  the  WPt  on  a  l-mo  lar 
•Jiample,  the  January  197i  WHI  price  shuw'i  ret)-«s«iit.s  tlie  average  pl•ce^  for  i>ecemi)ei  197;. 
-  Sjmi'le  change. 


January        February 
1975  1975 


a  314 

.269 
.3»> 
.346 
.288 
.323 
291 
2S0 

ax 
.280 


0.317 
.271 

315 

348 
.296 

330 
.289 

267 
.281 
.284 


Itlaich 
»75 


0.320 

.27? 

115 

.351 

.  jiie 

.329 
787 
276 
27*i 

-283 


April 
1975 


0.322 

28? 

.317 

.  3'/t 

303 

!3l 

298 

.274 

?7b 


Ma 


^. 


.331 
2?0 
329 

362 
312 

296 

.282 

27& 

78; 


Juna 
I9T5 


0  343 
.303 
341 
.374 
.324 
.357 
.29( 
.2*6 
.280 
.293 


July 
1975 


0.357 
.317 
.3SI 
.388 

.343 
372 
.299 
.27(1 
.284 
299 


August 
1975 


I).  3/8 
.339 
3711 
108 
363 
388 
304 
29:< 
289 

iC'-; 


So«"^    Bui"*!  0' I  Hk<,i  Statistic i 


\^TO    OVERRIDE    ESSENTIAL  piice.s  decontrolled.   It  loimd   that   the 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  dming  impact  on  the  U.S.  energy  bill  would  be 

tlie  pait  month,  the  library  of  Congress  60  iJercent  greater  witli  prices  decon- 

has  completed  five  studies  related  to  the  trolled.  Thus,  with  price.*  coatrolled,  a 

economic    impact    of    decontrol.    These  *1-^  P«r  barrel  price  hike  would  cause 

studies   were   prepared   for  my   dLstin-  a  $"-5  billion  hike  in  the  U.S.  enei-|?y  bill, 

gulshed  colleague,  Senator  Hollinos.  and  With  prices  decontroned,  there  would  be 

myself.  •'•  &12  billion  hike  in  the  U.S.  enei-gy  bin. 

These  studies  point  up  the  devastating  The  final  study  shows  that  FE.'^  has 

economic  impact  of  immediate  decontrol  severely  understated  the  impact  of  de- 

which  will  occur  unler,.s  we  override  the  control. 

V'eto  of  S.  1849.  The  final  report  specifl-  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  rssk  unanimous  cou- 

cally  rebuts  the  claims  of  the  Federal  '^"t  t.'iat  the.-^e  studies  be  printed  in  the 

Energy    .Administration    tliat   decontrol  Recoi:!>. 

will  be  of  little  consequence.  It  is  not  only  There  b*?ing  xin  objection,  thp  .-studies 

of  some  consequence,  it  is  of  enormous  \' ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcrnx), 

consequences  if  our  concerns  are  to  pre-  '<^^  f ollo'.v  ;i : 

vent  double-digit  inflation  and  additional  .^N.*LYSIs   01    senate    Pinanck    coMMnrcK 

unemployment.  DEMXcvuiru^tf  Windtall  itoi  rrs  Tax 

The  Library 'a  findings   are   tliat  the  i.f)  Overview  : 

coet  of  decontrol  will  be  some  $21  bil-  on  Jniy  30,  1975.  .Senator  RusNca  B.  i.ong 

lion   in    added   direct   costs   and   nearly  proposed   an  amendment  which  woiUd  ad- 

double  that  figure  in  indirect  costs.  dress  the  exce.ss  profits  accruing  to  oil  pro- 

The  initial  study  examined  the  wind-  Queers  in  the  event  that  price  controls  un- 

fall  prt^ts  tax  proposal  reported  by  the  **'"  ^^^  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 

Fmance  Committee.  It  found  that  the  "J.Jl^'l  ^^J^,  T^^^o^  1'  ^^^«^.'*""^  »«  «" 

Kill    oe    «^.^,.f«^    «,«,.i^    1 ,.-    i„ 14+.,  P''^  °^  Augtrst  31.  1975.  A  provision  extend- 

as  reported  would  have  m  reality  ,ng  „   ,g.   jg+g,    ^as  passed  boih  house.,: 

meant  that  the  oU  companies  would  have  however,  the  President  has  stated  that  he 

rec-eived  68  percent  of  the  profits  and  plans  to  veto  this  bin.  raising  ^erioip;  ron- 

only  32  percent  would  have  wound  up  in  cern  that  the  act  win  expire, 

the  Federal  Treasury.  Between  1976  and  Substantial    amount.s    of   crude    oil    and 

1980,  that  would  mean  $50  billion  in  net  nattiral  gas  liquid  incremental  revenues  will 

oil  company  profits  after  taxes.  ^^  recaptured  in  the  initial  2  years  of  the 

The  second  study  demonstrated  that  ^^"i<if*"  profits  tax.  However,  upward  coal 

removal  of  the  tariff— both  the  tariff  on  *"^  ""regulated  natural  ga.'.  price  movement.s 

Imnorted  orodurLs  and  the  tariff  on  r>vllr^P  ""^*'"  '""'"^  *"^  *"''"^  ^"""^  P"*"*  •«»dership 

in%^v,i^^  f li^D       t      ;.  ^*^"V                  ,  *'"  ad^  to  "-^  consumer  enerKv  bill.  In  1976. 

oil  Which  the  President  s  latest  proposal  io:al  iiicrementai  cost  to  consumers  of  .«2.3.7 

would  retain — could  mean  a  $6.47  billion  biiiion  (an  anr.ual  rate)  are  foreca.st. 
savings  foi-  American  consumers. 

The   third  study   demonstrated   that  cjmmary  t.aele  producer  crude  011  and  i,gl 

during  the  period  from  October  1973  to  RCvt  JUts  and  TAXfs 

July  1975,  increased  energy  prices  sent  (in  billions! 
a   $96.5   billion  energy  shock   into   the 
economy.  That  study  demonstrated  tliat 

the  $51   billion  in  direct  added  energy  prodicec 

costs  had.  in  fact,  produced  an  addi-  levenuesand            loi^i               Net 

tional   $45.5   bilhon   in   indirect  energv  v.„            consumer         fieasury          pioducer 

ripple  co.sts  as  the  prices  of  other  prod-  _       '"'                 '!.'''          '"'TJ          '*~ 

ucts  were  boosted  as  welL  ,,,, 

This  ripple  effect,  which  the  adininis-  1977;:::.;:;:            \t\             w\               79 

tration  consistently  ignores,  was  higher    }»'« »7.«  7.8  ig 

than  many  economists  have  predicted.  It    {ggo HJ  \\  {J-J 

showed    a    90-percent    ripple,    meaning    .^._"""1 L 

that  for  every  added  dollar  in  energy 

costs,  there  was  a  second  90  cents  added  ^'^'''"-  ^yopsis  of  tables  1, 2  and  3. 

to  the  prices  of  other  products.  1.1. Provisions  of  the  Long  proposal: 

The  fourth  study  examined  Uie  impact  The  Long  proposal  contains  the  following 

of  any  future  OPEC  price  increa.«;os  with  elements: 


111  OldoU: 

Old  oil.  cnrrently  under  price  controN 
at  »D.2h  a  hflrrel,  will  be  subject  to  a  nom- 
inal tax  of  90  percent  of  the  price  In  eNces.s 
of  $5.25.  The  amount  of  oil  subject  to  the 
tax  will  ilecrease  by  l'^  percent  a  month, 
allowing  a  complete  phase-out  In  3  year* 
and  7  rnoiuhs.  Current  old  oil  production 
averages  5.4  million  barrels  per  dav  (mbdi. 
The  price  will  be  subject  to  an  •Inflation 
arijustmert  of  '.;  percent  a  month.  No  tax- 
payer  will  he  .•subject  to  a  tax  which  ex.'eeJ.- 
75  percent  of  his  net  income  fi-om  oil  ='ih- 
ject  to  the  windfall  profits  tax  (WPT). 

1.1.2  New  oil: 

The  Finance  Committee  has  also  pn.>po.sed 
a  parallel  tax  of  90  percent  of  the  price  of 
ne^  oil  in  excess  of  $11 ,50  per  barrel,  roughly 
the  pre-iariff  price  of  uncontrolled  domestic 
oil.  which  now  .«?lls  at  about  $13.  Ttie  rll.St) 
b.ise  price  wciuld  be  adjusted  upward  by 
'2  percent  «  month,  converging  on  the  ?':j..iij 
level  by  1978. 

1.1.3  Katin-al  gus  liquids   (NOL)  : 
Production    of    NGL     (propane.     bui.iDC. 

natural  gasoline  etc.)'  is  currently  under  a 
dltferent  form  of  price  controls  from  oil. 
There  controls  essentially  frees^e  NGL  prod- 
ucts at  1972  levels  (about  SVifgallou)  and 
permit  one  for  one  pass  through  of  actual 
cost  Increases.  NGL  sells  for  substantially 
under  Us  market  clearing  price. 

The  Finance  Committee  amendment  pro- 
vide? specifically  for  windfall  taxation  for 
only  a  one  month  period,  with  the  uuUer- 
standlr.g  that  a  more  comprehensive  lon»;er 
term  plan  will  be  worked  out  ihls  Fall.  In 
light  Oi  this  uncertainty,  the  bulk  ol  this 
effort  centers  on  crude  oil.  although  NCJL 
Is  treated  as  an  ancillary  item.  We  have 
assumed  that  ihe  incidence  of  taxation  on 
NGL  will  be  the  same  as  that  lor  crude  oi! 
during   the   after   1975   time   frame. 

1.1.4  Plowback  credit: 

A  credit  for  up  to  25  .  of  windfall  piuliis 
li  X  liability  will  be  allowed  for  certain 
eligible  Investments.  Including  Intangible 
drilling  costs,  geological  and  geophysical 
expenditures,  depreciable  property  used  in 
oil  extracliou.  operating  costs  Ui  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery  and  expenditures  lor 
pipelines  used  in  gathering  oil.  Eligible  In- 
vestment win  b«  limited  to  that  amount 
which  exceeds  40-  of  the  revenue  from  the 
base  price  of  old  oil  prevloutsly  controlled. 

Production  tram  stripper  weUs  (welLs  pro- 
ducing no  more  than  10  barrels  a  day)  will 
be  exempt  from  the  tax.  Stripper  well  pro- 
duction is  not  curreiitly  subject,  to  price 
control?. 

1.1.6  Rebates: 

Credits  against  Income  taxes  will  be  ul- 
lowed  on  a  per  capita  basis  for  Individuals 
18  and  over.  The  per  capita  amoimts  man- 
dated aie  )s:34  In  1975.  $85  in  1976,  $75  In  1977, 
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«63  m  1978.  $52  iu  1979,  $42  In  1980  an<  1 
in  1981.  These  rebates  will  be  reflected 
withholding;  rates.  The  credit  will  be 
able  for  individuals  who  are  not 
Funding  for  this  rebate  is  based  on  the 
Call  profits  and  income  t«xe«  on 
oil,  plus  the  existing  $2  tariff,  on 
oil. 

2.0  Assumptions  and  rationale: 

The     following     assumptions     are 
throughout   this  study.   These 
allow  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
duoers'  and  govenunent  revenues  from 
U«?rpgulatlon  profits  tax  proposals. 

A  413.50  market  clearing  price  i.s  nsi 
111  prevail  domestically  throuchout  this 
riod  under  the  influence  ox"  OPEC  prices 
the  iiS  tariff  surcharge. 

2.2  A.s.sumptions  about  tiie  plowback 

The  WIT'S  effective  rate  is  assumed 
67.5;,   fully  reflecting  the  plowback 
of  25' .  .  We  estimate  current  petroleun 
ve.siment  to  be  in  excess  of  $10  billion 
uiially.  The  plowback  threshold  {Wi  of 
eiiues    from    previously    controlled   old 
would  be  *4.4  billion  in  1976.  Since  we 
maie  that  the  credit  would  equal  $3.2 
I  based  on   tabulations  in  Table  1 )    in 
if  luliy  used,  the  oil  industry  has  ample 
going  investment   to  make  full  use  of 
]jIowba<^'k  credit.  Tlie  limitation  of  the 
to  75  ,    of  the  net  income  from  oil  su 
to  WKT  is  assuiued  to  have  no  impact. 

2:.i  Effective  income  t^jx  i-ate  on 
tal  revenues: 

Ii  is  assumed  that  the  48%  statutory 
ra;e  is  largely  inapplicable  to  oil 
There  are  two  factors  which  reduce  this 
jiUb.Ktttutially.  These  are  the  ability  to 
oft'  71' ,   of  capital  inve.stment  in  the  yeai 
curred,'  and  percentage  depletion. 

2.3.1  Expensing  of  exploration  and 
opment  investments: 

Far  more  significant  than  the 
depletion  allowance  are  the  tax  law 
■.vhlch  allow  71^;  of  exploration  and  dev 
meut  investment  to  be  deducted  during 
jear  incurred.  These  provisions  Include 
ability  to  expen.se  costs  associated  with 
holes  and  the  expensing  of  intangible  dr 
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costs,  a  treatment  substantially  different 
from  income  tax  treatment  of  most  other 
Industries  where  capital  costs  are  matched 
with  Income. 

Making  the  assumption  that  one-half  of 
the  post-WPT  incremental  decontrol  revenue 
is  invested  in  petroleum  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  AH'.'r. 
rate  to  about  Zl'o.  For  example,  in  1976  we 
estimate  the  profits  on  old  oil  after  the 
wmdfall  profits  tax  to  be  $7.70  billion.  As- 
siuning  one  half  of  this  amoitnt  is  reinve.sted 
and  719P>  deducted  in  the  first  year,  taxable 
income  Is  reduced  by  $2.73  billion  ($7.70 
billion  X.S  X  .71 ) .  Remaining  taxable  in- 
come is  $4.97  billion  ($7.70  billion  minus 
$2.73  billion).  The  tax  (at  48',)  would  have 
been  $3.7  billion  without  this  write-off;  It 
is  lowered  to  $2.39  billion  by  the  deduction 
of  $2.73  billion  from  taxable  income.  The 
effective  tax  rate  is  lowered  to  31 'o  ($2.4 
bUllon  divided  by  $7.70  billion).  Case  A  esti- 
mates below  are  based  on  this  31  c<  rate,  ad- 
jtisted  for  percentage  depletion. 

The  question  of  what  happens  if  100';;  of 
Incremental  revenue.s  from  decontrol  are  in- 
vested must  be  raised.  Using  the  1976  example 
as  above,  we  make  this  calculation:  $7.70 
billion  X  .71  equals  $5.47  billion,  which  is 
tax  deductible.  $7.70  minus  $5.47  times  .48 
yields  a  tax  liability  of  $1.07  billion,  for  an 
effective  tax  rate  of  14'..  Case  B  estimates 
below,  are  based  on  this  14':;  rate,  also  a<l- 
jiisted  for  percentage  depletion. 

Case  C  simply  assiuned  a  48';  marginal 
tax  rate,  adjusted  for  percentage  depletion: 

2.3.2  Percentage  depletion : 

In  1975,  we  estimate  that  from  one  quar- 
ter to  one  third  of  oil  income  will  be  eligible 
for  percentage  depletion.  The  partial  repeal 
of  percentage  depletion  In  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1976  was  estimated  to  increase  reve- 
nues by  $1.7  billion,  according  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
and  the  Treasury  Department.  Tax  analysts 
and  Advocates,  a  public  Interest  tax  research 
organization,  has  estimated  that  total  re- 
peal of  percentage  depletion  would  Increase 
revenues  by  $2.5  bUllon,  suggesting  tliat  one- 
tblrd  of  oil  and  gas  remains  eligible.  Official 
estimates  of  the  revenue  loss  for  percentage 
depletion  are  $2.57  billion  for  1975;  however, 
this  figure  Includes  percentage  depletion  on 
bard  minerals  as  well.  Before  the  price  rises 
for  oil  and  gas,  percentage  depletion  on 
oil  and  gas  was  estimated  at  around  80':a 
of  the  total;  this  proportion  would  be  higher 
today.  Assuming  that  90 'J.  of  this  estimate 


reflects  oil  and  gas,  the  total  revenue  loss 
would  be  $2.3  billion,  suggesting  that  about 
one-quarter  of  prodtiction  is  eligible. 

If  one-quarter  of  oil  is  subject  to  pei-- 
centage  depletion,  the  effective  percentage 
depletion  rate  in  the  aggregate  would  be 
f-.a'-.  which,  multiplied  by  the  48',;  statu- 
tory rate  (to  determine  tax  savings)  would 
re.suU  in  a  2.6  percentage  point  reduction  in 
the  tax  rate.  If  one-third  Is  eligible,  the  ag- 
gregate percentage  depletion  rate  would  be 
7.3';.  which,  multlpled  by  the  48 ',i  rate, 
would  result  in  a  3.6  percentage  point  re- 
auction.  Tlie  sliare  eligible  would  decline 
during  this  period  due  to  statutory  reduc- 
tions in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 
ChiHjsing  a  midpoint  estimate  of  3.0  per- 
centage points  in  1975,  the  statutory  reduc- 
tion in  the  amotint  eligible  for  percentage 
depletion  would  reduce  this  amoimt  by  tip 
to  0.3  percentage  points  a  year,  reaching  1.5 
in   1980. 

2.4  Slate  and  local  income  and  severance 
ciixe.s: 

This  analysis  doe.s  not  take  into  account 
the  impact  of  State  and  local  Income  and 
.severance  taxes.  While  these  are  likely  to  rise 
with  decontrol,  they  will  accoimt  for  only  a 
few  percentage  points,  especially  since  they 
are  deductible  costs  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  income  tax. 

3.0  Methodology: 

The  mechanics  of  our  analysis  are  dis- 
played in  Table  1,  and  the  end  results  for 
Cases  A,  B  and  C  are  displayed  In  Table  2. 
The  following  describes  theee  analj-tles  In 
detail. 

3.1  Table  1  computations: 

The  economics  of  computing  the  WPT 
revenues  displayed  In  Table  1,  are  spelled 
out  here  on  a  column  by  column  basis.  The 
WPT  is  computed  before  the  calculation  of 
income  tax  on  corporate  profits. 
3.1.1  Total  production  volume — Column  1 : 
The  total  volume  of  oil  production  upon 
which  Incremental  producer  revenues  are 
calculated  Is  displayed  here.  Starting  from 
a  1975  base  period  of  5.4  mbd  (which  is  car- 
ried tlirough  1976).  a  decline  of  300,000  bd 
per  year  in  actual  production  volume  Is 
assumed. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  and  will  be  re- 
iterated subsequently,  that  old  oil  produc- 
tion In  fact  does  not  decline  very  quickly, 
and  that  it  still  produces  revenues  regard- 
less of  the  mechanism  by  which  this  WPT 
proposal  would  theoretically  have  It  decline. 


TABLE  I-  CfWOE  Oil  PROOU  ER— REVENUES  AND  TAXLS  UMOfS  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMI^ITTEE  WINDFALL  PROFITS  TAX  PLAN' 
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Preincome  tax 
revenues 

(I) 

Percentage  point 

reduction  in 

effective  tax  - 

rate  due  to 

percentage 

depletion 

(billions) 

(2) 
$2.7 

Case  A 

Case 

Income  tax 
(14  percent  re- 
duced by  col.  2) 
(billions) 

(5) 

$0.87 
(.11) 

.76 

I.U2 
'.Of.) 

.96 
1.19 
1.  « 

l.iR 

6 

PtoiJu':er  net 
revenues 
(billions) 

(6) 

$6.01 

7.32" 
8.81 
9.66 
10.32 

CasaC 

Income  tax 
(48  percent  re- 
duced by  col.  2) 
(billions) 

(7) 

$3.49 
(.42) 

3.07 

4.03 
(.25) 

3.78 
4.59 
5.08 
5.49 

VMr 

Income  tax 
(31  percent  re- 
duced by  col.  2 
(billions) 

(3) 

$2.18 
(.26) 

1.92 

2.53 
(.16) 
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(billions) 
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lO.OO" 

11. n 

11.8 
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1.8 

1.5 

<.iO 
•..41 
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Source:  Authors'  coinpiitsiion 

3.1.2  Gross  incremental  revenues  from  de- 
control— Column  2: 

Gross  receipts  of  oil  producers  stemming 
from  decontrol  are  calculated  here,  ba.sed  on 
multiplication  of  daily  old  oil  production  in 
Column  1  times  365  times  $8.25.  This  figure 
Is  the  difference  between  the  market  clear- 
ing $13.50  rate  and  the  currently  controlled 
$5.25  rate. 

3.1.3  Base  svibject  to  windfall  profits  tax — 
Column  3: 

The  base  quantity  subject  to  the  WPT  is 
calculated  here  under  the  decline  provisions 
specified  by  the  amendment.  Some  actual 
phyislcally  old  oil  has  been  reclassified  as  new 
oil  under  these  provisions,  since  the  speci- 
fied decline  rale  is  faster  than  the  physical 
decline  rate. 

Also,  stripper  well  production  of  1  mbd 
has  besn  excluded  from  the.se  totals,  and  this 
level  Is  maintained  throughout  the  time 
frame. 

3.1.4  Price  subject  to  the  WPT — Columns 
4  and  5 : 

In  accordance  with  the  specifications  of 
the  amendment,  the  amounts  per  barrel 
which  would  be  associated  with  a  WPT  are 
computed  in  the.se  two  columns.  Column  4 
.shows  the  adjusted  base  price  and  CoUimn  5 
shows  the  difference  between  that  price  and 
$13.50,  up>on  which  the  WPT  is  based. 

3.1.5  Windfall  profits  tax  revenues — Col- 
umn 6: 

Here  Column  3  is  multiplied  by  Column  5 
(ai\d  by  365  days  per  year)  to  get  gross  rev- 
enues subject  to  the  WPT,  which  is  multi- 
plied by  .675.  the  effective  rate  at  which 
windfalls  are  taxed. 

3.1.6  Before  (Income)  tax  profit — Col- 
umn 7: 

Revenues  accruing  to  producei-s  after  pay- 
ments of  the  WPT  are  tabulated  here.  These 
are  the  input  to  Table  2  below,  which  con- 
tains estimates  of  government  revenue  and 
producer  Income  for  each  of  three  cases. 

3.2  Table  2 — Computations  of  producers' 
Income  taxes  and  net  revenues: 

For  each  case,  effective  Income  tax  mar- 
ginal rates  and  net  revenues  have  been  cal- 
culated over  the  time  frame,  using  the  as- 
sumptions described  above.  Income  tax  rev- 
enue gains  will  occur  from  additional  profits 
on  old  oil.  These  gains  will  be  offset  slightly 
by  reduction  in  income  tax  revenues  on  new 
oil  due  to  the  application  of  the  WPT  on  this 
oil  (the  windfall  profits  tax  reduces  net  new 
oil  revenues  which  will  reduce  the  income 
lax  base).  These  offsets  will  occur  in  1976 
and  1977.  when  the  WPT  has  an  impact  on 
now  oil.  Producers'  net  revenues  are  deter- 
niined  by  subtracting  WPT  and  Income  tax 
liabilities  from  gross  revenues. 

3.3  Which  case  to  choose: 

The  use  of  a  48  percent  marginal  income 
tax  rate  for  oil  producers  is  unrealistic.  In 


re.-iliiy.  the  most  likely  estimate  of  a  mai'ginal 
tax  liability  lle.s  between  Case  A  and  Case  B; 
the  mid-point  i.s  used  in  our  summary  table, 

P    5. 

4.0  A  role  for  natirr.il  gas  liquids — Table  3: 
NGL  production  is  assumed  to  stay  con- 
stant at  its  current  1.6  mbd  production  level 
throughout  this  analysis  time  frame. 

We  have  also  assumed  that  price  increases 
will  average  $5  per  barrel,  increasing  from 
roughly  ihe  pre.seut  .$5  area  to  about  $10  per 
barrel  with  decontrol.  This  assumption  is 
made  in  light  of  very  .<;par.se  and  non-hoino- 
geneons  data  on  current  prices,  and  as  such, 
represents  a  crude  estimate. 

4.1  Producer  levenues  from  NGL  decontrol: 
The    gross    reven\ie    calculation    for    NGL 

decontrol  is  1.6  million  barrels  per  day  times 
31)5  limes  $5.  which  yields  $2.9  billion  an- 
nually in  producer  revenues  and  consumer 
costs. 

4.2  NGL  revenues  tax  yield: 

Table  3,  below,  .shows  producers  revenues, 
the  incidence  of  total  (WPT  plus  income 
tax)  taxation,  tax  revenues  accruing  to  the 
treasury  and  net  revenues  arcruing  to  pro- 
ducers. 

TABLE  3      NGL  TAXATION  AND  REVENUES 
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on  old 
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crude 
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(billions) 
$2.9 

(percent) 
62 

(billions) 
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1976  . 

$1.8 

$1.1 

1977.. 

2.9 

54 

1.6 

1.3 

1978... 

2.9 

45 

1.3 

1.6 

1979.. 

2.9 

36 

1.0 

1.9 

1980.. 

2.9 

26 

.8 

2.1 

Source:  Authors'  estimates. 

5.0  Costs  to  energy  users: 

This  paper  assumes  for  analytical  piirposes 
that  the  windfall  tax  proposal  will  be  enacted 
ill  the  face  of  the  expiration  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  In 
this  event,  consumers  will  experience  higher 
petroleum  product  prices,  set  under  OPEC's 
price  leadership.  And,  because  oil  fuels  exer- 
cise price  leadership  over  much  of  this  na- 
tion's other  energy  sources,  the  prices  of  coal 
and  Intrastate  natural  gas  (which  Is  not 
regulated)  can  be  expected  to  rise  In  parallel 
with  the  increase  in  price  of  the  average  bar- 
r..l  of  refined  oil  fuels. 

5.1  Status  quo  and  decontrol  costs  for 
crude : 

At  this  Juncture,  the  average  crude  cost 
is  compo.sed  of  the  composite  of  controlled 
old  oil,  imported  crude  and  uncontrolled 
domestic  oil.  Our  national  crude  bill  is  com- 
posed of  these  elements: 


Old  ciude-5.4  mbd  X  365  X  $5.25 -$10  3 
per  barrel. 

"New"  crude  =  2.9  mbd  X  365  X  1>13.50  = 
•*14.3  per  bnn-el. 

Foreign  cnide  6.5  mbd  X  365  X  «!14  50  = 
?'14.4  per  barrel. 

Toral :  S59.0  per  barrel. 

Tliis  $59.0  billion,  divided  by  5.4  billion 
bbls  annual  crude  consumption,  yields  an 
averaae  crude  price  of  $10.96  bbl. 

Under  immediate  decontrol,  old  oil  would 
by  1976  Jump  to  $13.50.  an  increase  of  $8.25 
bbl.  equal  to  a  $16.3  billion  escalation  i5.4 
mbd  X  365  X  $8.25)  In  the  price  of  crude  a!>d 
hence  in  oil  fuel  users  bills.  A  barrel  of  crude 
will  now  cost  S59.0b-$16.3b  5.4  bll.  bbls:-- 
*13.94.  a  Jump  of  «2.98  bbl,  or  $7.1c  per  gallon 
of  typical  refined  product.  This  assumes  a 
nne-for-one  crude  cast  pass  through  to  re- 
fined production.  In  any  case,  consumers  will 
be  pa\ing  $16.3  billion  more  annually  for  the 
.same  amount  of  crude. 

5.2  Effect  of  deconti"ol  on  Intrastate  nattira! 
gas: 

Oil  fuels  price  leadership  can  be  expecied 
to  stt-adlly  escalate  unregulated  natural  gas 
to  n  new  Biu  parity  level  w"ith  average  priced 
cnifle  based  fuels.  Assumptions  here  are: 

11  bll.  mcf  year  in  unregulated  gas  sales. 

A  gal  oil  Btu  equivalence  rate  of  1  mcfr- 
.17  bbl. 

30',  of  gas  is  sold  under  contracts  which 
pi-ohiblt  price  hikes. 

Hence  we  can  calculate  that  decontrol  will 
increase  the  cost  of  natural  gas  by  $3.9  bil- 
lion yearly  i70'r    X    llbMcf   X    .17    •    S2.98) 

5.3  Effect  of  decontrol  on  coal : 

A  similar  calculation  Is  in  order  for  coal 
as  has  been  performed  for  gas  above.  The 
parameters  at  work  here  are : 

600  mil.  ton  year  in  domestic  coal  con- 
sumption. 

4  to  1  Biu  parity  rate  with  oil:  1  ton  of 
coal  =1 4  barrels  of  heavy  oil  fuel. 

Because  coal  is  an  inferior  fuel  to  oil  and 
because  of  the  action  of  long  term  contracts, 
this  Btu  convergence  process  will  only  be 
50';  effective  in  1976. 

The  oil  price  effect  on  coal  may  be  calcu- 
lated therefore  as  $3.6  billion   1600  mil  tons 

4        50'-     '    S2.98). 

5.4  Cost  consolidation: 

Adding  the  three  aggregate  price  increases 
above,  we  hare : 

B(//ion 

Crude  oil S16.  3 

Natural  gas _       3.9 

Coal   3.6 

NGL 2.9 

Total    26.7 

This  v.lU  be  the  annual  cost  of  fuel  In- 
creases to  consumers  In  1976.  the  first  full 
year  in  which  all  decontrol  impacts  art  felt. 
During  1976.  refunds  to  taxpayeri  are  esti- 
mated at  $12  3  billion. 
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Nevertheless,  energy  prices  will  have 
$27  billion,  directly  adding  over  I'i  peibent 
age  points  to  the  price  level  of  a  $1.6  trillion 
ONP.  If  ripple  effects  were  to  enlarg  !  th© 
price  increases  by  50',.  as  CRS  and  JEC 
econometric  modeling  experiments  ind  Icate, 
the  cost  of  decontrol  would  be  amplifi  sd  to 
over  840  billion,  or  2'j  percentage  poll  ts  of 
Inflation,  a  large  figure  relative  to  the  most 
optimistic  tax  offset  estimates.  S  lergy 
shoclt",  the  impact  of  sudden  energy  price 
Increases  on  macroeconomic  variables  such 
as  employment  and  GNP,  will  be  una  irold- 
able.  Even  with  the  offset  of  recycled  in  :ome 
taxes  and  the  WPT.  sudden  decontro:  will 
result  in  'i  to  a  full  percentage  point  higher 
unemployment  and  as  much  as  2  perce  iiage 
points  lower  real  GNP. 

The   LmRARY   of   Congress. 
Congressional  Research   Servue. 

Washingioyi,  D.C..  August  IJ.  lau. 
To:    Hon.    Edward    M.    Kennedy    and    Hon. 

Ernest  P.  Hollings. 
From:  Economics  Division. 

Re:  Removal  of  Tariff  Surcharge. 

This  memorandum  is  in  response  lo  your 
request  for  an  estimate  of  the  savin  ;s  to 
fuel  users  stemming  from  the  coxirt  de<  ision 
prohibiting  the  Imposition  of  the  $2  tariff 
surcharge  levied  by  the  Administration  The 
figures  estimated  here  are  annual  rates  and 
represent  actual  and  potential  savings  Inas- 
much as  the  tariff  surcharge's)  hav(  not 
been  in  place  for  a  long  enough  perio  i  for 
the  effect  of  higher  oil  fuel  prices  to  flow 
through  fully  to  coal  and  Intrastate  natural 
gas. 

Tariff  removal  will  prevent  coal  an^ 
price  increases  which  are  just  beginnl 
happen  and  which  would  not  be  fully 
tlve  for  several  months.  Therefore 
the  savings  to  fuel  users  estimated  below 
resent  avoidance  of  costs  which  have 
accrued  but  could  accrue  over  the  next 
eral  months  If  the  tariff  surcharge (s)  r 
in  force. 

A  key  assumption  made  here  is  that 
removal   will/would   result   in   one   for 
price  reductions  by   fuel   producers   tc 
users,   an  assumption  open   to 
question. 
1.0  Crude  oil  import  surcharges 

The  President  levied  tariff  surchargi 
Imported  crude   oil   totaling   82.00  per 
These  were  composed  of  a  $1.00  levy  in 
ruary  and  a  second  $1.00  Imposed  in 
In  addition,  a  21c  bbl  duty  had  been  in 
for  two  yeajra,  and  was  Impoeed  on  about 
of  our  crude  oil  Imports.  Both  the  two 
levies  and  the  21c  levy  were  invalidated 
the  recent  court  decision. 

With  crude  imports  averaging  4.1  mil.  |)bls  ' 
day  (mbd).  savings  may  be  calculated 

For    the    $2    surcharge:    4.1    mbd    ? 
X    $200=$3.00  bU  annuaUy. 

For  the  21c  lew:  2.0  mbd  X  365  X 
$.15  bU. 

1.1  Imported  product  duty: 

Imported  refined  products  are  treateti 
ferently  under  the  over-turned  duties 
unrefined  crude  oil.  A  63c  'bbl  duty  had 
in  force  for  two  years  and  an  additional 
had  been  Imposed  In  June,  with  the  add  i 
of  the  second  $1.00  crude  surcharge 
uct  imfKjrts  presently  flow  at  2'^  mbd 

Savings  from  the  removal  of  a  total 
per  refined  barrel  are: 

2  5    mbd     >:     365     .      81.23  -»1.12    b 
yearly. 

1.2.    Import    duty    effect    on    uiicont 
domestic  crude: 

Imported    crude    oil    Is    the    energy 
leader   for   all   domestically   produced 
fuels.  Uncontrolled  domestic  crude  prlc 
determined  under  the  price  umbrella  oi 
landed  cost  of  foreign  crude. 

The  2.9  mbd  of  uncontrolled  donJestic 
crude  are  now,  after  a  2-3  month  equil  bra- 
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tion  period  beginning  to  sell  at  a  tariff  In- 
duced $2  premium  over  their  pre-tariff 
(January  1975)  price,  reflecting  this  price 
leadership. 

Tariff  removal  will  have  an  average  of 
$2.10  per  bbl  ($2.00+^2  ot  $.21).  or  a  total 
of  $2.10  2.9  mbd  365  82.22  billion  annu- 
ally. 

1.3  Total  oil  savings: 

Summing  the  above  e.'^timates.  import  sav- 
inas  of  $4.27  bil  and  total  oil  saving  of 
$6.47  bil  are  calculated.  With  total  oil  fuel 
consumption  running  at  5.4  billion  bbls ' 
year,  this  amounts  to  $1.20  per  average  bbl 
or  2.9<  per  typical  gallon  of  crude'  oil  based 
fuel. 

2.0  Unregulated  naiur.al  gas  savings: 

Oil's  pnce  leadership  determines  unregu- 
lated eas  prices,  with  some  lag  and  some 
Interference  from  price  limiting  contracts. 
With  an  estimated  n  billion  Mcfs  (1000 
cubic  feet)  sold  oui-side  FPC  regulation,  and 
a  Btu  parity  ratio  between  gas  and  oil  of 
.17  bbl  heavy  oil  fuel-1  Mcf  of  gas.  a  calcu- 
lation can  be  made  employing  the  $1.20 
bbl  .saving  computed  in  Sec.  1.4  above.  One 
other  key  variable  will  be  the  fact  that  an 
estimated  30',  of  this  gas  price  fluctuation 
will  be  suppressed  by  the  action  of  long 
term  contracts.  Savings  are  estimated  as  11 
bMcf      17    70',,      $1.20  =  $1.57  billion  yearly. 

These  are,  to  a  large  extent  potential  sav- 
ings, since  the  mechanics  of  oil's  price  lead- 
ership contain  lags  which  have  caused  tlie 
tariff  surcharge's  effect  to  flow  through 
slowly,  and  at  this  time,  not  completely. 

3  0  Coal  prices; 

III  a  manner  similar  to  oil's  price  influence 
on  v.iiregulated  natiu-al  gas,  coal  prices  will 
be  influenced  by  the  tariff's  removal  lowering 
competitive  oil  fuel  prices.  Price  limiting 
contracts  play  a  role  in  slowing  oil  induced 
coal  price  hikes. 

Imperfect  substltutability  will  be  an  addi- 
tional factor  here,  causing  oil-coal  pricing 
to  be  less  than  a  one-for-one  relationship. 
An  arljitrary  assiunptlon  made  In  this  light 
is  that,  at  least  for  the  near  term,  only  50', 
of  the  oil  price  change  will  Impact  coal.  In 
terms  of  Btu  parity,  one  ton  of  coal  equals 
about  four  bbls  of  heavy  oil  fuel.  1975  do- 
mestic coal  constmiptlon  Is  estimated  to  be 
600  million  tons.  Hence,  savings  are  com- 
puted as  600  mil  tons  x  $1.20x4x50%  =$1.44 
billion.  This  represents,  once  more,  a  largely 
potential  saving — the  avoidance  of  future 
higher  coal  prices  that  are  Just  starting 
to  equilibrate  upward  to  tariff-Increased, 
OPEC-determined  oil  price  parity  levels. 

4.0  Summary : 

Total  energy  price  reductions,  both  actual 
decreases  and  the  avoidance  and  rollback  of 
increases  which  are  beginning  to  take  place, 
of  an  estimated  $9.5  billion  annually  may  be 
realized  by  tariff  removal.  If  fully  passed  on 
to  energy  users,  this  saving  could  repeal  -j 
of  a  percentage  point  of  recently  past  and 
near  future  Inflation. 

No  doubt  even  small  inflation  rollbacks  and 
avoidance  will  have  salutary  effects  on  em- 
ploynient  rvnd  real  income. 

Lawrence  Kumins. 
Analyst  in  Energy  Economies. 

The  LniRART  of  Congress. 
Congressional  Research  Service. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  2. 1975. 
To:  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Hon.  Ernest 

F.  Hollings. 
From:  Economics  Division. 
Re  PoKt  Embargo  Macroeconomic  Impact  of 
Energy  Price  Increases  and  Implications 
Regarding  Old  OU  Decontrol. 

1.1  Introduction: 

This  is  In  response  to  your  request  for  an 
examination  of  the  nation's  experience  with 
etiergy  price  increases,  and  a  delineation  of 
implications  which  can  be  drawn  from  this 
history  -,vi:h  regard  to  the  present  decontrol 


matter.  Most  of  this  analysis  is  ba.sed  on  CRS 
simulations  using  the  Data  Resources  Inc. 
(DRI)  quarterly  macroeconomic  model.  Var- 
iables on  which  attention  was  centered  are 
prices,  ONP  and  unemployment.  The  time 
period  focused  on  was  4th  quarter,  1973,  to 
2nd  qtiarter,  1975.  (Because  of  time  con- 
straints, tliese  results  must  be  \iewed  as  pre- 
liminary, since  complete  crosschecking  for 
hiternal  consistency  has  not  been  completed, 
but  we  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  adjust- 
ments will  be  necessary.) 

This  analysis  suggests,  in  broad  terms,  that 
increases  In  energy  prices  were  the  primary 
force  causing  tlie  recession  to  be  as  deep  as 
it  has  been.  But  for  those  increases,  the  re- 
cessioik  appears  likely  to  have  been,  at  most, 
a  mini-recession. 

Tliere  is  no  hard  proof  that  future  price 
increases  will  have  similar  effects,  but  our 
estimates  are  ba.sed  on  tiie  likelihood  of 
comparable  lo.-ces  generating  comparable 
results. 

None  of  the  estimates  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide preci.sely  accurate  figures.  But  this  paper 
attempts  to  present  the  approximate  order 
of  magnlttide  of  past  and  prospective  Changs 
in  prices,  incomes  and  employment. 

2.1  The  magnitude  of  energy  price  in- 
creases: 

Since  late  1973,  not  only  oil  fuel  prices,  but 
coal  and  unregulated  natural  gas  prices  have 
risen,  tinder  oil  fuels*  price  leadership.  These 
price  Increaes,  totaling  $51  billion,  are  re- 
capped below.  They  are  the  principal  propel - 
lant  behind  1974's  and  the  first  half  of  1975's 
energy  price  Inflation. 

2.1.1  Domestic  crude  oil  Increases: 
Crude  oil  prices  were  originally  controlled 

tmder  Cost  of  Living  Council  (CLC)  regula- 
tions at  $4.25  per  bbl.  "New"  oil  was  decon- 
trolled m  August,  1973.  It  began  to  rise  and 
has  continued  to  increase  subsequently  with- 
out letup. 

Under  the  $2.00  tariff  surcharge,  uncon- 
trolled domestic  crude  sold  for  over  $12.50 
at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  1975.  An 
average  of  3  million  bbls  per  day  (mbd) 
were  Involved  over  the  4th  Q  1973 — 2nd  Q 
1975  time  frame.  At  an  annual  rate,  costs 
here  may  be  computed  as:  3  mbd  X  365  > 
($12.50— $4.25) ,  or  a  total  of  $9.0  bil  per  year. 

2.1.2  Old  oil  Increase: 

Without  analytically  detailed  rationale, 
CLC,  Just  before  Its  merger  into  FEA,  In- 
creased "old"  oil  prices  by  $1.00  per  bbl. 
from  $4.25  to  $5.25.  Aboxit  5.5  mbd  were  In- 
volved durhig  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. Here  cost,s  are  estimated  roughly  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  $2.0  billion  (5.6 
mbd  X  365  X  $1.00). 

2.1.3  QasolUie  Dealer  Margins 

Th©  Emergency  Petroleiun  Allocation  Act. 
now  expired,  gave  the  FEA  authority  to  regu- 
late fuel  dealers'  margins.  Early  on,  FEA 
raised  gasoline  dealers  margins  from  a  tradi- 
tional 7 '4*'  per  gallon  to  ll*-.  Subsequently, 
this  flgtu^  eroded  slightly  to  average  an  esti- 
matrl  lO;'  over  our  analytic  time  frame. 
About  100  million  gallons  annually  are  af- 
fected. A  simple  cost  estimate  here  is  100  mil 
gallons  X  (lO.Ov— 7.25- )  :$2.8  billion  an- 
i\ually.  on  average. 

2.2.1  Imported  crude  and  refined  products: 

Foreign  oil  Uicreased  from  a  pre-embargo 
.*4.00  or  so  per  bbl,  to  a  2nd  Q  1975  average 
price  to  $14.00  under  the  new  tariffs.  Rough- 
ly, 6.5  mbd  of  crude  and  foreign  refined  prod- 
ucts embodying  this  expensive  crude  are  In- 
volved. An  easy  cost  calculation  to  make  here 
is: 

6.5  mbd  :  365  '  ($14.00-$4.00)  $23.7 
billion,  again  at  an  average  annual  rate. 

3.1  Unregulated  natural  gas: 

Oil  has  a  clear  cut  role  as  energy  price 
leader.  As  such.  It  has  escalated  unregulated 
natural  gas  prices.  About  11  trll.  cubic  feet 
(or  billion  Mcfs)  are  Involved  In  Intrastate 
.sales  not  Jurisdictional  to  th©  FPC — either 
directly  by  prodticers  at  the  wellheld  or  by 
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Interstate  pipelines  to  intrastate  customers. 
Prices  have  Increased  from  about  55o  per 
Mcf  (1000  cubic  ft.)  to  an  estimated  $1.40 
current  average.  Absolutely  no  data  is  avail- 
able at  present  on  intra-state  prices,  and  these 
figures  represent  crude  estimates  made  on 
tlie  basis  of  fragmentary  press  reports.  Never- 
theless, they  probably  are  of  the  correct 
order  of  magnitude.  Using  them,  we  can  make 
a  rough  estimate  of  gas'  contribution  to  en- 
ergy price  inflation  as: 

11  bil  Mcf  X  ($1.40-  $.55r=  $9.4  bil  at  an 
average  annual  rate. 

4.1  Coal  prices: 

In  a  similar  manner  to  gas.  coal  is  In- 
fluenced by  oil's  price  leadership.  According 
to  Federal  Power  Commission  Form  423  sta- 
tistics, covering  about  60';  of  domestic  coal 
consumption,  coal  prices  climbed  from  an 
average  of  $9.10  per  ton  In  October  1973  to 
$17.51  In  April  1975  (the  latest  data  avail- 
able). Extrapolating  this  to  roughly  450  mil- 
lion tons  of  annual  domestic  consumption 
of  boiler  fuel  type,  oil-compeiitive  coal,  we 
can  calculate  450  million  tons  x  ($17.51  — 
$9.10)  =$3.8  billion. 

5.0  Consolidation: 

In  a  rough  way,  the  estimates  made  above 
delineate  energy's  inflationary  contribution 
during  the  post  embargo  period  under  anal- 
ysis. The  estimated  components  are  summed 
up  here : 

Billion 

Domestic  uncontrolled  crvide $9.0 

Old  oil  Increase 2.0 

Gasoline  dealer  margins 2.8 

Imported  oils 23.7 

Unregulated  natural  gas 9.4 

Coal    3.8 

Total    50.7 

We  can  estimate  that  the  dollar  value  of 
energy  price  increases  was  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $51  bil  at  the  end  of  our  time 
frame.  It  is  safe  to  say  tliat.  as  this  raw 
material  Increase  flows  through  the  economy 
the  total  inflationary  contribution  will  be 
larger  than  $51  billion  worth  of  annual  infla- 
tion, and  the  energy  sliock  drag  on  other 
macroeconomic  variables  will  be  proportion- 
ately larger. 

6.1  Measuring  energy  shock: 

Because  post  embargo  macroeconomic  sta- 
tistics are  history,  the  key  question  is  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  economy  with 
virtually  no  energy  price  increases.  To  simu- 
late this,  the  DRI  quarterly  macro  model 
was  run  with  virtually  stable  energy  prices 
for  the  period  already  well  documented  with 
historical  or  actual  macro  data.  The  output 
of  the  model,  simulating  an  economy  with 
stable  energy  prices,  can  be  compared  with 
what  actually  happened  under  OPEC  cartel 
energy  pricing,  which  was  allowed  to  Infil- 
trate this  country's  energy  markets. 

6.2  Assumptions  about  energy  prices: 
Energy  price  changes  are  Introduced  Into 

the  DRI  model  via  the  Wholesale  Piice  com- 
ponent for  energy.  For  the  simulation  sum- 
marized below,  the  rate  of  increase  for  this 
component  for  the  WPI  was  held  to  under 
8  percent  per  year.  The  actual  rate  of  in-  ° 
crease  was,  of  course,  much  higher.  Tlie  8% 
figure  was  estimated  to  be  the  secular  trend 
in  energy  price  increases  during  recent  pre- 
embargo  years. 

6.3  Energy  sliock  measured : 

The  results  of  the  simulation  of  how  key 
macro  variables  would  have  behaved  without 
energy  shock  are  compared  with  actual  hls- 
t.Tical  data  below  on  a  key  varirible  basis. 

6.3.1  Current  dollar  ONP: 

Table  1  compares  actual  GNP  with  forecast 
GNP  under  energy  price  assumptions  spelled 
out  In  Sec.  6.2.  Note  that  this  estimate  im- 
plies that,  without  OPEC  cartel  energy  price 
increases,  current  dollar  GNP  would  have 
been  over  $100  billion  higher  (7";,  above 
actual)  than  It  in  reality  was.  This  repre- 
sents lost  GNP  due  to  the  impact  of  higher 
energy  prices. 


TABLE  l.-CURRENT  DOLLAR  GNP  (BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
PER  YEAR),  WITH, WITHOUT  ENERGY  PRICE  INCREASE 


Queiter 


With  price    Without  price 
increase  increase        Percent  lost 


1973. 
1974. 
1974. 
1974. 
1974. 
1975. 


2,  1975. 


1.344 

1,354 

0.76 

l,3&9 

1,370 

.81 

1.384 

1.386 

.17 

1,416 

1,421 

.33 

1,431 

1,458 

1.90 

1,416 

1,489 

5.10 

1,440 

1,541 

7.04 

6.3.2  Real  GNP: 

Real  GNP.  adjusted  for  Inflation  and  stated 
in  1968  dollars,  gives  a  more  acctirate  picture 
of  the  economic  performance,  especially  dur- 
ing periods  of  inflation.  Table  2  compares 
actual  data  to  data  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  above  energy  price  assumptions. 

TABLE  2.     1958  DOLLAR  GNP  (BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  PER 
YEAR),  WITHWITHOUT  ENERGY  PRICE  INCREASE 


Without 

Percent  lost 

With 

price 

pnce 

due  to 

Quatler 

increase 

increase 

P'ice 

ncieass 

i.l973 

S46 

855 

1.1 

1,1974 

831 

851 

2.5 

2  1974..  .... 

827 

851 

2.9 

3,1974 

823 

858 

4.2 

4,1974 

804 

867 

7.8 

1,197b 

780 

874 

12.0 

2,1975. - 

783 

895 

14.2 

6.3.3  Unemployment: 

Table  3  contains  a  tabulation  of  estimated 
vmemployment  compared  with  the  actual. 
Note  that  by  the  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
as  the  lagged  effects  of  energy  shock  are 
worked  out.  unemployment  would  have  been 
3.8  percentage  points  lower  than  it  actually 
was.  This  implies  that  about  3.5  million 
more  people  would  have  been  employed  with- 
out energy  shock. 


TAPLE  3. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  WITHWITHOUT  ENFKGY 
PRICE  INCREASE 


Percent 

With 

Without 

points  due 

price 

price 

to  price 

Quailer 

increase 

increase 

increase 

4,1973 

4.8 

4.4 

0.3 

1,1974 

5.2 

4.6 

.6 

2,1974 

5.1 

4.8 

.3 

3,1974 

5.5 

5.0 

.5 

4,1974 

6.6 

5.2 

1.4 

1.1975 

8.4 

5.2 

3.1 

2.1975 

t.9 

5.1 

3.8 

6.3,4     Prices: 

The  broadest  measure  of  prl?e  levels  and 
clianges  in  the  GNP  deflator,  a  price  index 
which  represents  virtually  all  goods  and 
services  bought  and  sold.  We  have  estimated 
what  this  price  Index  would  have  been  with- 
out energy  price  Increases  In  Table  4  below. 


TABLE  i 


GNP  DEFLATOR  WITH/WITHOUT  ENERGY  PRICE 
INCREASES 


Percent 

increase  due 

With  price 

Without  price 

to  energy 

Quailer 

increase 

increase 

prices 

4,  1973  . 

158.9 

158.4 

0.3 

1.1974....    . 

163.6 

161.1 

1.6 

2.1974 

167.3 

162.9 

2.7 

3.1974... 

172.1 

165.6 

3.9 

«, 1974. 

178.0 

168.2 

5.8 

1.  1975.. 

181.6 

17U.4 

6.6 

2, 1975..   . 

183.9 

172.3 

6.7 

Generally  speaking,  the  nation's  broadest 
price  measure  would  be  6.7  "i  lower  had  It 
nut  been  for  energy  price  increases. 
7.1  Measuring  the  ripple  effect: 
Having  measured  the  general  order  of 
magnitude  of  energy  price  increases  above 
i.i  Sec.  5.1,  we  can  compare  It  to  the  overall 
dollar  value  of  Inflation  due  to  energy  price 


increa.ses.  Given  the  estimate  that  the  total 
effect  of  energy  shock  was  to  raise  the  GNP 
deflator  6.7': ,  we  can  estimate  that  the  dol- 
lar vahie  of  energy  shock  Inflation  was  6.7  . 
of  the  2nd  Quarter  1975  current  dollar  ONP 
of  $1440  billion  (annual  rate),  or  $96.5  bil- 
lion. This  represents  total  Inflationary  im- 
pact after  most  lags  are  worked  out.  It  Is 
composed  of  the  primary  inflationary  com- 
ponent plus  ripple. 

With  the  primary  effect  estimated  at  »51 
billion,  we  can  say  that  the  ripple  factor  is 
$96.5  bil.  $51  bil.  or  about  1.9.  By  multiply- 
ing llie  amount  of  energy  price  increa.se  by 
this  19  factor,  total  macroeconomic  impact 
can  be  e  .timaied  at  the  end  of  about  C 
quarters  necesoarv  for  full  impact  to  be  ff!t. 

8.1  Some  extrapolations  and  implications 
fi'r  the  future: 

There  is  an  overwhelming  and  dangerous 
temptation  to  geneiallze  and  speculritc 
about  the  futiue  impact  of  dccoiurol  on 
energy  prlne  increases,  based  on  the  abo'-e 
i'nalysis.  A  previous  Economics  Divi>-ion 
paper  prcp.'iiea  at  your  request  estimates 
that  e:-.ergv  prices  'Aill  be  $21  billion  hig'er 
in  1976  vtnder  sudden  decontrol  (In  a  tariff- 
less  environment)  than  they  would  be  with 
extension  of  t. Trent  price  control  which  ex- 
pired August  31. 

8  2  .Speculation  on  i  'flatlonaiy  eTect  vi 
decontrol: 

ThlE  $21  billion  worth  of  higher  encf.y 
prices  can  be  directly  attributed  t.?  decoi- 
trol.  With  a  1.9  ripple  factor,  it  becomes 
about  $40  billion  of  Inflationary  contribu- 
tion. In  a  1976  economy  with  a  $1.5  trillion 
ONP.  the  general  price  level  will  be  raised 
by  roughly  2.7  percent.-Hge  points. 

8.3     Spenilatio  I  on  luicmployment :    . 

We  estimated  t'l.iT  the  $51  billion  prli.i-  :■>.• 
enerey  price  iacrei=e  resulted  in  3.8  porcini- 
age  points  of  unemployment  after  a  6 
Quarter  lag.  If  t'le  *21  billion  has  pro -n-- 
tionate  effect>=.  it  Ir.  Implied  that  deconiror^ 
Inflationary  co:Uribution  will  cauae  unein- 
ploynieut  to  be  l',i  percentage  points  high- 
er, equivalent  to  the  loss  of  more  than  a 
million  mc  ;  Jolv=  v  hat  \\ould  otherwi.se  ha-  c 
been  the  cr.^e. 

L*WK>-NCE  Kumins. 
An:i}>j<il  ill  EncTgy  Ccor-owi-  s.       * 
Warrfn  E.  Parb. 

Kconoiuist. 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
IVos^itn^fon.  DC.  Septeviber  5,  1975. 
To:    Hon.    Eclward    M.    Kennedy    and    Hon. 

Ernest  P.  Hollings. 
Prom:  Economics  Dl'.  ision. 
Re:  ComparLson  of  OPEC  Price  Inci-ease  Im- 
pact  With   and   Without   Price   Controls 
on   Old   Oil    (Exclusive   of  Costs  of  De- 
control on  Old  Oil ) . 

This  is  the  response  to  yotir  request  for 
a  brief  comparison  of  the  nation's  energy 
bill  under  an  OPEC  price  increase  situation 
with  and  without  price  controls  on  old  oil 
and  natural  gas  liquids. 

If  OPEC  raises  its  price  by  s-l  00  bbl.  new 
domestic  crude  production  would  also  rise 
$1.00,  because  it  Is  not  controlled;  old  oil 
would  not  rise  $1.00  bbl  since  it  is  controlled. 
However,  if  old  oil  were  not  controlled,  this 
price-fixed  crude  would  rise  $1.00,  matching 
the  OPEC  rise.  However,  this  $1.00  rise  In  old 
oil  does  not  include  the  extra  costs  that 
would  come  from  decontrol  of  old  oil,  where 
the  controlled  price  of  $5.25  would  rise  to 
the  uncontrolled  tariff  free  price  of  new  oil 
at  $12.00. 

In  order  to  simplify,  the  Impact  of  a  $1.00 
per  barrel  OPEC  price  hike  has  been  con- 
sidered here  as  a  start.  If  one  wishes  to 
evaluate  a  larger  OPEC  escalation,  say  $2.00, 
he  can  simply  multiply  by  2  or  whatever  th© 
appropriate  factor  might  be  for  other  In- 
crease estimates.  This  Is  done  on  Table  2. 

Basic  data  used  here  are : 

I  a)  Oil  consumption: 
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6.7- 


fuels. 
price 


sal(  s 


S.a-mbd  old  plus  3.9-mbd   new  phi 
imported:  Total,  14.8-mbd. 

(b)  NGL: 

1  6-mbd  production. 

.7  Btn  parity  ratio  with  oU. 

ic)  Coal: 

o(«0  million  tons  competitive  wiib  oil 

dO'*  responjsive  in  short  nui  to  OPBC 
e<icalatioa. 

4  to  1  Btu  paritj-  ratio  to  oil. 

id)    Nfttural   Oas — Unregulated 
10  trillion  cubic  feet  by  both  produce 
otherwise  FPC   Jurisdictional    plppline- 
rameters  are : 

.17  Btu  parity  ratio. 

70'  t  responsive  in  short  tcrui 

Without  price  controls,  all  oil  wui  iiii 
by  $1.00  under  a  $1.00  OPEC  price 
Costs  here  will  be  14.8  mbd  of  oil     365 
$5.4  billion.  With  price  controls,  only  P 
will   increiise.   costing   64.9 v    of   S5.4 
(9.6  mbd  controlled  divided  by  14.8  m 
controlled)   or  $3.5  billion.  This  i3.5 
translates  into  about  S0.65  per  barrt-; 
controlled  old  oil  situation. 

NOL  is  estimated  to  increase 
ately  on  a  Btu  parity  basis  with  oil 
Here  costs  should  be  S.4  billion  (Btu 
.7X1.6  mbd  of  natural  gas>365    $1)  wl 
controls,  and  nearly  negligible  because 
nattire  of  NOL  price  controls. 

Coal  would  behave  In  a  manner  fairl 
related  to  crude  oil.  under  the  above 
data  assumptions.  With  full  decontrol 
prices  will  rise  bf  (500  million  tonsx 
4x$l)  about  91.0  bilUon.  With  price 
this  figure  would  be  reduced  to  $.65 
A  similar  calculation  Is  In  order  for 
gas.  Here  the  full  decontrol  cost  is 
at  10  billion  mcf  x  .17x70'^t  >;$1.00  =  $1. 
lion.  Controls  reduce  this  by  35<^t,  to 
•-8  biUloo. 
In  summary,  this  tabulation  Is  made 

TABLE   L-J1.0»  OPEC  MICE   INCREASE  EffECT   (  N   U.S 
ENERGY  BILL  ^ 
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Pa- 


rease 
increase. 
$1- 
mbd 
1  illion 
un- 
IjiUion 
the 


1  1 


propo  tion- 
tuels. 
1  larlty 
hout 
the 


(if 


5) 


cot  trols, 
bi  lllon. 
ns  tural 
estii|iated 
bll- 
I  bout 


Fuel 


Without  con- 
sols on  old 
Oil 


With 

01 


Crude 

N6L„ 

Caol 

Nitural  fM.. 

Total. 


15. « 

.4 
I.O 
1.2 

8.0 


TABLE  ll.-HrPOTHrnCAL  COST  OF  SELECTED  OPEC  PRICE 
INCREASES  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  OLD  OIL  PRICE  CON  TROLS 
aABLE  II  BELOW  EXTENDS  THE  EFFECTS  ESTIMaJeD  IN 
TABLE  I   ON  A  PROPORTIONATE   BASIS) 


Siw  of  OPEC  increase 
doliv  par  barrel 


J1.00... 
»1J$... 
$2.»_. 
J2J0... 
tiM... 


Cost  without 

controls 

(billions) 


2a.o 

24.0 


Source.  Deiived  iroia  table  I. 

Tht  Libsart  or  Co.ncress, 
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Washin^on,  DC,  Srptember  9,  19 
To:  Hon.  Edwurd  M.  Kfiinedy  and  Hon 

nest  F.  HollUigs 
From:  Economics  Division. 
Re:    FEA   Paper,    The  Effucl 

dated  August  18.  1975. 
This  paper  ik  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  critique  of  the  VSJl  August  18  s 
old  oil  decontrol,  cited  above.  Some  of 
are««  where  criticism  may  be  made  arc 
dressed  beiow.  One  general  comment:  I 
that  all  forecasts  presented  by  the  FE^ 
derived  tram  processes  not  de«crlt)ed  In  i  heir 
pap«*r.  There  Is  no  way  that  their  methc  dol 
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J3.5 
.0 
.7 
.8 
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Co  i  with 

c  introls 

(b  llions) 


no 

7.5 
10.0 
12.  S 
15.0 
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o§fy  may  be  checked.  Their  prognostications 
emanate  from  a  model  whose  parameters  and 
mechanics  are  unknown  to  the  reader,  and 
no  doubt  contain  numerous  assimiptlons 
about  which  there  may  not  be  widespread 
a^rreement. 

The«ie  assumptions  are  neither  implicit  nor 
explicit  In  the  FEA  paper.  Ftirthermore,  the 
model  I  SI  generate  forecasts  that  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  mathematical  precision.  For  ex- 
ample, If  the  Import  price  Is  $15.00  In  1985, 
and  there  are  no  controls,  the  prediction 
that  domestic  crude  prodtiction  will  be  9.975 
miid  (million  burrels  davi  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  forecasts  can  be  made  with  exact- 
ness to  tiie  last  one  thou.sand  b  d,  ten  year.5 
into  the  future.  This  illusion  of  mathemat- 
ical precision  in  forecasting  is.  of  course. 
cuesUonable.  To  give  the  Impressiou  that  oil 
consumption  can  be  predicted  as  a  function 
of  various  price  levels,  to  the  1000 ■"  bbl  is 
certainly  tenuous.  Moreover,  to  use  this  pro- 
cedure to  form  the  basis  and  Justification  for 
decLsion-makUig  which  will,  over  time,  re- 
distribute hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
from  energy-  users  to  energy  producers  is 
hazardous. 

Another  point  shovild  be  made  here  at  the 
outset.  The  FEA  paper,  from  time  to  time, 
refers  to  the  "free  market  price  of  crude." 
But  the  fact  Is  there  is  presently  no  free 
market  for  crude.  Crude  prices  are  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  determined  by  the  OPEC  car- 
tel on  non-market  l>ases  with  world  and  U.S. 
prices  bearing  no  resemblance  to  free  market 
prices.  To  discuss  the  "free"  crude  market 
is  unrealistic  and  possibly  misleading  at  best. 
1.1  The  economic  impact  of  decontrol: 
The  FEA  has  estimated  the  cost  of  decon- 
trol, and  states  that  Its  cost  Is  almost  nil. 
Their  analysis  Is  based  on  a  number  of  argu- 
able assumptions.  These  are  delineated  here. 
1.1.1  Tariff  surcharge  repeal  offsets  decoi.- 
trol  costs: 

FEA  asserts  that  the  tariff  repeal  will  off- 
set most  of  decontrol's  cost.  Tariff  repeal, 
however.  Is  by  no  means  certain.  But  more 
Importantly,  tariff  repeal  Is  not  germane  to 
decontrol — the  two  are  Independent  with 
costs  and  benefits  that  are  separate  and 
should  be  measured  separately.  Under  con- 
tinued price  controls,  the  savings  of  tariff 
repeal  would  have  been  flowed  through  to 
consumers,  lowering  prices  about  3c  gal  on 
average  across  the  product  mix.  With  decon- 
trol, prices  will  be  higher  than  they  would 
have  been  by  about  5.4c /gal  (discussed  later 
in  this  paper).  Because  prices  may  only  In- 
crease 2  4c  gal  with  immediate  decontrol,  It 
does  not  mean  that  decontrol  only  costs 
2.4c/gal. 

Because  there  sl-.otild  be  a  3c  gal  rollback 
from  tariff  repeal,  and  this  has  not  accrued 
to  fuel  users  under  decontrol,  fuel  users  are 
3c/gal  less  well  off.  This  extra  3c,'gal  Is  there- 
fore an  opportunity  cost  to  consumers,  rais- 
ing total  decontrol  costs  to  5.4c,  gal.  But 
this  opportunity  cost  is  a  real  cost  as  well. 
Fuel  prices  rose  throughout  the  first  half  of 
this  year.  With  decontrol/ no  tariff,  the  coun- 
try has.  In  effect,  already  paid  for  3c  of  de- 
control In  the  earlier  part  of  1975.  And  under 
decontrol/no  tarllf.  this  3c — which  should 
have  flowed  through  to  constuners  In  price 
reduction — will  not. 

It  Is  further  possible  that  one  time  cost 
pass-throughs  of  banked  costs  have  raised 
some  product  prices,  particularly  gasoline, 
to  the  decontrol  level  already.  While  under 
price  controls,  these  price  liicreases  would 
be  rolled  back  after  banked  costs  are  used 
up:  with  decontrol  these  Increased  prices, 
which  originally  derived  from  banked  costs, 
will  probably  remain.  If  they  remain  after 
banked  costs  are  luUy  amortized,  they  then 
become  costs  legitlmaU'ly  attributable  to 
decontrol — even  though  some  product  prices 
may  not  increase  at  all. 

1.1.2  Other  fuels  price  increase: 

The  September  2,  1975  Economics  Division 
priper  prepared    at   your   reque.st   delineated 


how  coal  and  unregulated  natural  gas  prices 
lncrea.sed  imder  oil  fuel's  price  leadership  In 
the  post  embargo  environment.  Recent  hls- 
ton-  has  documented  these  increases  well, 
delineating  enerjry  market  mechanisms 
which  tend  to  equalize  other  fuels'  prices 
with  oil  on  a  Btu  equivalent  basis.  FEA  has 
chosen  to  relepate  these  forces  to  t'ne  back- 
ground, stating  that  long  term  contracts  and 
over-pricing  of  residual  fuel  will  eliminate 
any  increase.  While  It  Is  true  that  most  gas 
and  coal  are  under  long-term  contract,  prlce.s 
-.meter  the.se  contracts  are  not  really  fixed,  and 
snhstantial  and  frequent  contract  price  es- 
calation (e-scalator  clauses  are  common  prac- 
tice in  coal  and  gas  contracts)  Is  common. 
To  overlook  this  potential  for  price  Increases 
1.S  extremely  optimistic. 

1.1.3  Old  oil  prodtiction: 

Tiiere  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  regard- 
ing exactly  how  much  old  oil  Is  being  pro- 
duced now.  And  1-EA  has  not  helped  clarify 
this  matter  brcause  tlie  most  recent  pub- 
lished figures  on  the  old.'new  production 
ratio  are  last  February's  (61';o  old).  Addi- 
tionul  confusion  Is  added  by  stratige  sea- 
sonal v.irlation  In  this  ratio — It  Is  low  in 
winter  and  highest  in  summer.  For  example, 
ve  estimate  that  current  old  oil  production 
is  about  5.2  mbd,  65'.,  of  the  current  8.0  mbd 
production. 

Some  oil  Industry  critics  are  also  concerned 
that  the  drop  in  oil  production  during  the 
past  4-5  months  (about  400,000  b/d)  has 
been  caused  by  producers  withholding  old 
oil  production  in  expectation  of  decontrol. 
Because  old  oil's  value  will  more  than  double 
without  controls,  substantial  Incentive  exists 
to  withhold.  If  significant  holdbacks  are  tak- 
ing place,  the  5.2  mbd  old  oil  estimate  could 
prove  low  by  up  to  300,000  b./d. 

1.2.1  Macroeconomlc  impacts: 

FEA's  macro  estimates  of  decontrol's  Im- 
pact are  very  small  because  they  are  derived 
from  small  Initial  fuel  price  Increase  esti- 
mates. They  also  embody  a  90 ':c  windfall 
profits  tax,  which  we  found  to  have  an  ef- 
fective rate  of  only  about  66  ""r  for  1976  and 
an  average  rate  of  about  45  "i  for  the  5  years 
that  the  Finance  Committee's  proposal  would 
be  in  effect.  We  as.sume  that  FEA  has  rebated 
only  45-;,  of  the  $5.3B  oil  price  Increase  esti- 
mated by  FEA  and  not  the  $I2.3B  rebate 
spelled  out  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
proposal.  This,  however.  Is  not  clear. 

2.1.0  An  alternative  decontrol  cost  esti- 
mate: 

Below  are  estimates  of  the  Individual  co.st 
elements  of  decontrol  and  some  estimates  of 
decontrol  costs  macro  Implications,  made  un- 
der what  we  believe  to  "le  more  realistic  as- 
.'^umptlons. 

2.1.1  Old  oil  price  lncrea.se: 

In  a  tarlffle-sa  environment,  old  oU  will 
converge  on  the  landed  cost  of  foreign  oil, 
r.ssumed  to  be  $]2.50/bbl.  Old  oU  is  con- 
trolled  at  about  $5.25.  In  1976,  old  oU  pro- 
duction Is  estimated  to  decline  200,000  b/d, 
In  line  with  its  historically  slow  fall  off.  Costs 
to  fuel  users  In  1976  (a  leap  year)  will  be  5.0 
mbd  :  366  >:  («12.no  —  $5.25)  =  $12.4B. 
With  1976  consumption  at  5.5  billlou  bbls, 
this  will  add  $2.25  to  the  average  barrel  of 
refined  oil  products   (or  about  5.4c/gal). 

2.1.2  Natural  gas  liquids   (NGL): 

NGL  Is  price  controlled  under  regulations 
very  different  from  crude  controls.  As  a  re- 
sult, NGL  products  such  as  propane,  butane, 
ethane,  etc.,  are  underprlced  well  below 
market  clearing  levels.  While  FEA,  which 
administers  this  price  control  program,  has 
no  Idea  of  what  NGL  prices  actually  are,  they 
are  estimated  to  be  at  least  $5.00/ bbl  below 
their  market  clearing  level.  With  production 
at  1.6  mbd  In  1976,  costs  here  will  be  16 
mbd  X  366  X  $5  =  $2.9  B. 

With  significant  natural  gas  curtailments 
a  certainty  this  winter,  demand  for  these 
fuels  will  be  substantial  because  of  their 
r  lose  Kubstltutablllty  for  gas.  This  could  drive 
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nrooane  nrlces  as  high  as  45C  gal  ($19.00  tabU  no  windfall  profits  tax  since  none  has  been  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  now  a  senior 

increasing  this  cost  component  substantially,  enacted.    1',    percentage    points   of   unem-  associate   at   the   BrOOkingS  Institution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  FEA  Ignores  tlils  ployment  could  be  anticipated,  as  well  as          These  letters  describe  the  serious  eco- 

cost  element  completely.  2.7  percentage  points  of  Inflation  as  meas-  ^^^^.^  consequences  that  wiU  flow  from 

2.1.3  Natural  gas:  ^'\r«L„id^iJni^  noted  th^  tlie  immediate  decontrol  of  energj' prices, 

.f  som  outsfdeTpc  /egulHtio^i'elth^r  in  fife  th'/eSnce'oT  r^plf/ffV^^Vhe  Septem!  By  one  strolce  of  the  pen.  by  signing  the 

imr^tate  markef  or  afi  on-jSfct^^^  ber  2  CRS  paper  on  this  subject  ittdicated  6-monlh  extension  now  on  his  desk,  the 

saleTof  interstate  pipelliies.  Most  of  it  Is  that  very  stibstantlal  ripple  effects  were  as-  President  could  avoid  the  consequences 

t.nder  long  term  coiitract  and  for  this  rea-  sociated  with  the  post  embargo  pricing  ex-  of  decontrol,  con.sequences  that  will  mean 

.son  it  has  been  assumed  thai  30 •.  of  the  rise  perlence.                   ,    ,^.           .*,■  higher  unemployment  and  higher  prices 

to  Btu  paritv  with  oil  fuels'  price  leadership  3.1.0.    The  impact  o'^aomg  nothi^                         ^^^  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  of 

Will   be%t.ppressed.   Using   a   gas  oil  parity  ^.  lectio.,  ^'nd.cates  the  cost  of  decontrol  ^             ^^^^ 

^"oBMcJ^^'ornr-'-^""  "*"7'b""'"  -n    ettergy  'pricl'uit^UoT  U^'la        Ic  is  evident  that  the  costs  of  decon- 

C^fs  is  comoetttlve  with  a  wi'de  variety  of  total  inflation  and  1",  million  lost  Jobs.  The  tiol  simply  cannot  be  absorbed  Without 

oil  and  NoT^bl^d  fuils    espec^Uv  in 'the  Fi=:A  paper  states  that  a  1977  six-month  em-  massive  dislocations  to  our  economy  dis- 

present  curtaiUnent  situation  wherein  many  bargo,  if  no  action  is  taken,  will  cost  W4  locations  which  not  only  mean  cutting 

industrial  and  commercial  gas  users  will  be  B  In  lost  GNP  and  700,000  jobs.  ^^^^^.^  economic  i-ecovery  but  also  which 

forced  to  switch  to  light  fuels.  It  is  therefore  4  10  Effects  of  decontrol  on  Imports:  insure  double-digit  inflation, 

likely   that   the   fuU  decontrol   impact,  less  FEA  has  forecast  import  reductions  based          j^^  Massachusetts,  the  effect  of  decon- 

contractual  price  constraints,  will  affect  gas  on  production  increases  and  demand  reduc-  ^^,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^g^  ^j.^^  direct  costs  of  oil  alone 

in  1976  and  cost  the  S2.9  billion  estimated  tmn  under  the  decontrol  no  tariff  plan.  ^^^  nearly  $250  million.  When  that  im- 

""''IWco^V  's!,pplfLVvarioT  price   levels  has  been  paci   ripples   through   the   economj'.   we 

The  FEA  contention  that  coal  is  compeli-  estimated    with    the    Project    Independence  find  it  means  nearly  a  $500  mUllOn  CO&S 

tive  oiUy  with  residual  fuel  oil  is  well  taken.  Evaluation  System.  A  long  run  supply  elas-  to  the  State's  economy. 

But  to  say  that  residual  has  reached  its  full  ticity  of  -.93  (a  10^^  price  Increase  yields         i^  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  Library 

world  price  under  FEA  controls  is  a  possible  9.3',    more  production)    is  estimated,  which  qJ  Congress  has  found  that  tlie  cost  of 

oversimplification  speaking  toward  lax  con-  seems  high.  Aside  from  the  vicissitudes  of  decontrol even  with  tariffs  removed — 

trols.  A  more  accurate  characterization  of  the  precise  forecasting  with  models  mentioned  ^YQ^l(J  ^e  $''1  billion  in  direct  COsts  and 

situation  would  be:  earlier,  there  Is  the  problem  of  making  reli-             .,     ^.r.  billion  in  total  costs    This  is 

About  %  of  residual  is  imported  as  a  re-  able  estimates  for  10  years  hence  regarding  ^^^^^^^    *^"  .^nn^^^  f«^  of^  fkmllv  in 

fined  product.  oil  production,  whose  time  shape  does  not  more  than  $300  more  for  each  familyin 

or  the  other  -jS,  60',    is  refined  from  old  dovetail  well  with  real  oU  prices.  Estimating  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  in  aireci 

oU.  price  supply  response  is  further  complicated  higher  energj-  bills  next  year  and  double 

This  60^;  of  the  -iS  domestic  residual  will  by  a  history  of  stable  prices  and  Increasing  that   amount   when   the   costs   Of   Other 

increase  by  $6.75  (dec;outrol  differential)  per  production,  as  well  as  recent  experiences  with  products  go  up  as  well. 

bbl  under  decontrol.  declining  production  and  Increasing  prices,         While  the  specific  estimates  differ  as 

Hence  residual  wUl  increase ';,C^-.)      $6.75,  which  yields  few,  If  any.  opportunities  to  ^      .j.^^  exact  dollar  costs— all  observers 

or  about  $1.70/bbl.  meastne  historic  price  supply  relationships                     Ij^  ^    immediate    decontrol    will 

With  1976  oil  competUive  steam  coal  con-  meaningfuUv.  Again,  a  chief  criticism  of  the  concur    tnat    immeoiaie    aeconn 01    win 

sumption  estimated  at  450  mUUon  tons,  an  pEA    paper  "  is    that    the    assumptions   and  '"-ave  due  economic  consequences, 

estimated  Btu  equivalence  ratio  of  4  to  1  paranieter  estimates  supporting  supply  pro-         I   ask  mianimous  consent  that  the.se 

with  residual,  and  long-term  contracts  and  jectlous  are  not  available  for  scrutiny  and  lettei-s  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

coal's  lower  rate  of  substltutabillty  with  oil  n^eie  is  no  way  ui  which  to  assess  their  valid-          There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

suppressing  ^^  of  I976's  price  rise,  this  cai-  jf^.  ^gre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

culationmaybemade:  4.1  2  Conservation:  as  follows: 

450  mil.  tons  X 4 >:  $1.70    '^     $1.5B.  Based  on  some  not  well  quantified  long  run                                                 Septembeb   4,   1975. 

2.2.1  Macro  effects:  price  elasticity  esthnates,  and  overlooking  iu-  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

,}^l                        '^^  *  ''-^  *^*''^  °'  Increased  come  elasticity  (the  fact  that  over  a  10  year  chairman.   Subcomviittee   on  Energy   Eio- 

1976  energy  costs  were  forecast  under  sud-  period   people's   Uicomes   rise  and   they   are             nomies  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 

den  decontrol.  Recapping  costs  estimated  in  ^^le  to  buy  more)  PEA  forecasts  are  Impli-             ^j.^..  u.S.  Congress.  Washington.  D.C. 

section  2.1,  we  have:                        •  ^.j^jj,  ^lade.  Again,  the  actual  mecliauics  and         dj.^  Senatob  Kennldy:  The  nation  mu.-.t 

rnifie  oil  nrice  inrrp««i.R                           «io4  Parameters  underlymg   the.sc   estimates  are  „ot  be  subjected  to  the  rapid  rise  in  oU  prices 

NGL  nrtce  increases                 ""       99  "ot  speUed  out.  that  can  be  expected  to  occur  If  the  President 

Unreeulated    SAV'^rnriVe"!^^^  4.1.3.  Net  import  savings:  does  away  with  controls  by  succeesfuUy  veto- 
creaks          natural    gas    price    in-  ^j^^  pj.^  estimates  tlxese  savings  elements  j^g  the  pending  six-month  extension.  Tlie 
Coal  priceTiKTeaser"!                                16  to  be  the  key  beneilts  in  1977  from  no  tariff  uAW  has  urged  the  President  not  to  veto 

decontrol:  vhat  bill:  as  of  today,  he  has  not  acted  upon 

Total                                                      19  5  Demand  Reduction— 480,000b/d  saved.  j^   but  reports  indicate  he  will  go  ahead  with 

j^^^^.^^^^pj,^^^l^j^^  ^^^  JJ2.50  bbl  import  1^,^   tlireat.  In   that  event,   it  is  imperative 

Some  of  this  Increased  cost  has   already  price) — 191,000b  d  more  production.  that  the  Congress  override  that  veto,  in  order 

occurred  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  Total  Import  Saving — 671,000b  d.  to  prevent  the  predictable  economic  penal- 

of  1975  through  the  workings  of  the  tariff  This  .671  mbd  amounts  to  about  245  mil-  jjes  and  consequent  humau  suffering, 

surcharge  acting  as  a  proxy  for  decontrol,  lion  bbK'year  saved — a  significant  saving  of         n  Is  ironic— in  fact,  tragic — that  this  pos- 

Replacing  the  tariff  with  decontrol  simply  oU  as  well  as  $3. IB  In  balance  of  payments  sible  .action  by  the  President  might  be  taken 

means  that  prices  which  went  up  before  de-  savUigs.  However,  with   1977  decontrol  cost  ,,ow    when  tlie  economy  finally  shoe's  some 

control  due  to  the  defunct   (although  it  is  siUl  close  to  $20  B,  these  import  savings  aver-  j,igns  of  recovery   The  need  now  is  for  gov- 

not    defunct    with    IM',,    certitude)    tariff,  age  $82  for  each  bbl  of  foreign  oil  not  con-  ernment  actions  which   wiU  stimulate  and 

stayed  up  because  of  decontrol.  Without  de-  sunned.  The  cost -benefit  ratio  here  Is  net  all  ogsist  t^e  recovery  not  those  which  wUl  ob- 

control  and  with  the  courts  overturning  the  tha'  invorable.  struct  it.  This  Committee  has  undoubtedly 

t anff    pricing    regulations,    if   properly   en-  Laurence  Kumins.  seen,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here,  es- 

prcf  increases    o  be  roTd  bac'k    Thev   Xm  """•"*"  ''*  ^"''''  ^^«"""""-  timaies  (such  as  those  r^ently  prepared  for 

fiofbi'rdrr'decoiu'roffndtre'co^t^^^^^^^^^  t^«  «°"f  r'7r:f"™„,ryn.fnt^^d'^'' 

were  attributable  to  the  levies  prior  to  Sep-  P^.^^^' »  ^o'^^^i  ^^^^^^^S^^!  «  ^i^" 

tember  1,  now  become  attributable  to  de-  WOODCOCK.  SCPULTZE,  AND  SAW-  Nation  Uiat  wotild  occur  under  the  Pr^l- 

control.  HILL  CRITICIZE  IMMEDIATE  DE-  'l^'^V:'  f^^Ti   ,^^^^l^^^^tc.^'^^'^tTlll 

Our  September  2   paper  for  vou.  Macro-  CONTROL  '*''"''*  ^^  ^*^'*  ^"''-  "  ?i*^^       «     .!i     f ' 

Economic  Impact  of  Energy  Price  Increases  ^'-'^^^"^^  entire    economy    would    be    affected.    Large 

and    Implications    Regaj-dlitg    Old    Oil    De-  Mr.     KENNEDY.     Mr.     President,     as  numbers  of   workers— some   of   whom   have 

control,   measured    the   effect    of    post-em-  chaimian  Of  the  Energy  Subcommittee  "'^>'  recently  be^-n  called  back  to  work  after 

bargo   energy    price    i.^creascs.    It    .showed  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  am  ^""^  ^"^  '"'   "i^eniPloy™""— ^oi^**  "* 

ia?i'   ♦f "''"'?     "'^   .'^"it    ?     1973--2nd     Q  releasing    letters    from    Leonard    Wood-  "^ThT'^V^rv  needs  a  national  energy  ix.l- 

1975    time    frame,    $51B    hi    energy    prices  .„-,,  nrp^ilrlpnt  of  thp  TInitpri  Auto  Work-         ^^    country  needs  a  national  energy  p«..i 

caused    $97    B   worth    of    hifiation    and    3.8  fO^k   president  01  tne  Umted  AUtO  WOrK  jpy  ^  d^  ^.juj  uj6  fundamental  problem* 

percentage    points    of    uiiemploymeui.    Pro-  ers:  John  Sawhill,  former  Federal  Energy  mvolved.  Over  is  months  ago.  the  UAW  put 

portionatelv    (if  propurtionallty'  exists  1,  we  Administration  dh'ector  and  now  presi-  forlli  a  comprehenslvo  proposed  "National 

oim  say  that  over  n  6  quarter  "or  so  period,  dent  of  the  New  York  Univei'sity;   and  Energy  Proyram"  built  on  five  essential  prln- 

uith     $20    B    in    energy    price     increases.  Charles  Schultze.  former  director  of  the  cip'.es: 
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1.  Providing  a  planned  approach 
decisk>n-maUng. 

2.  Assuring  democratic  control  of 
related  activities. 

3.  Diversifying  our  sources  of  energy 

4.  Giving  due  regard  to  protectio 
environment. 

5.  Improving  consen-atlon  of 
zatlon. 

That  Program  has  been  presented 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  ( 
75  testimony)  and  other  congressior^l 
mlttees.  An  essential  feature  of  that 
is   the  establishment  of  a  National 
Production  Board  which  would  be 
with  planning  and  executing  a  vigorous 
gram    to    develop    the    nation's 
sources.  I  hope  that  this  Committee 
favorable  consideration  to  those 
because  the  Congress  must  adopt  ai 
policy  that  wUl  be  comprehensive 
with  the  longer  term — as  well  as  th( 
diate — Issues. 

In  the  absence  of  such  policy,  we 
accept  the  Administration's  panacea 
controlled  price.  (It  Is  noteworthy 
last    week   the   F^ederal    Power 
made  steps  in  that  direction  with  r< 
natural  gas.)  In  a  recent  Interview 
ident  is  reported  as  having  complain* 
the  lack  of  warning  concerning  the 
disaster  that  occurred  this  past  > 
UAW  issued  such  a  warning  to  the 
at  last  year's  "economic  summit"; 
imtely,  it  was  Ignored.  We  sincerely 
present  warnings  are  not  similarly 
by  the  President  or  Congress:  While 
gress  Is  developing  a  satisfactory  enefgy 
ley,  controls  must  be  retained — and 
areas  strengthened — in   order   to   avbld 
disruptions  that  the  President's  progfa 
cause. 

Sincerely. 

Leonard    Woodcoc 
President, 
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Deab   Senator   Kennedy:    In 
your  request  on  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Ic  Committee.  I  am  submitting  this 
analysis  of  the  economic  effect  of  imknedlate 
oil  decontrol.  Since  the  economic  In^pact 
decontrol  will  depend  on  the  world 
oil,  I  have  included  several  alternatl^s 
one    incorporating    a    different 
about  the  future  price  of  OPEC  oil. 

The  analysis  of  the  additional 
by  energy  users  has  been  carried  out 
detail,    quarter-by-quarter    over 
three  years.  The  estimates  of  the 
and  unemployment  consequences, 
are    based   on   Judgemental    factor: 
rough  rules  of  thumb. 

Unlike  the  estimates  now  being 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
eral  other  groups,  they  are  not 
comprehensive  economic  model  of  thi  • 
States'  economy. 
Cordially, 

Charles  L.  ScHiiLTZE. 

Economic  Impact  of  On.  Decon:  rol 


basid 


The  President  has  stated  that  If 
rent   price   controls  on   "old 
expire,  he  will  remove  the  existing 
fees  on  imports  of  crude  and  reflni  d 
have   estimated   the   Increased    costi 
would   be   paid    by   users   of    energ; ' 
three  alternative  scenarios : 

( 1 )  Immediate  decontrol,   tariff 
no  increase  in  world  oil  prices. 

(2)  Immediate  decontrol,  tariff 
$1.00  per  barrel  Increase  in  world 

(3)  Immediate  decontrol,   tariff 
tl.50  per  barrel  increase  In  world 

Table   1,   attached,   summarizes 
mates  of  added  costs  to  energy  user^ 
mediate  decontrol  under  each  of 
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alternative  scenarios.  About  80  percent  of 
these  added  costs  would  be  paid  by  con- 
sumers, either  directly  for  such  products 
as  gasoline  and  heating  oil,  or  indirectly 
through  higher  costs  for  products  which  use 
oil  and  competitive  fuels  In  their  produc- 
tion. The  remaining  20  percent  would  be 
paid  by  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  by  purcha.sers  of  U.S.  export 
goods. 

According  to  these  estimates  U.S.  energy 
users  would  pay  a  sienlflciint,  but  not  a  huge 
increase  in  costs  if  decontrol  were  accom- 
panied by  tariff  removal  and  if  no  increase 
in  OPEC  prices  were  forthcoming.  An  OPEC 
price  increase  substantially  raises  the  cost  of 
energy  products,  l)ecause  with  controls  re- 
moved, and  OPEC  price  increase  raises  not 
only  import  prices  but  also  the  price  of  the 
60  percent  of  U.S.  oU  consumption  which 
is  produced  domestically. 

The  unemployment  effect  of  these  added 
energy  cost.s  would  depend  on  whether  or 
not  fiscAl  and  monetary  policy  was  used  to 
affect  the  depressing  influence  of  higher  en- 
ergy price.  Because  consumers  have  to  pay 
niore  for  energy,  they  have  less  to  spend  on 
other  things.  Hence  consumer  purchases  de- 
cline. The  added  increases  of  domestic  and 
foreign  oil  producers  will  not  be  Immediately 
respent  on  purcha-slng  of  investment  goods 
or  U.S.  exfHsri.s.  Jobs  lost  In  the  consumer 
goods  industries  will  not  be  replaced  by  jobs 
in  the  Investment  goods  or  export  indus- 
tries. Higher  energy  prices  also  raise  the  dol- 
lar value  of  economic  transactions  which 
ixave  to  be  financed  and  therefore  increase 
the  demand  for  money.  Unless  the  Federal 
Reserve  responds  by  raising  the  growth  rate 
of  the  money  supply.  Interest  rates  will  rise, 
further   depressing   economic   activity. 

It  is  my  rough  judgement  that  scenario  I 
I  no  OPEC  price  rise)  would  raise  the  unem- 
ployment rate  by  0.2  percent  after  one  year 
and  by  0.3  to  0.4  percent  after  two  years  if 
no  offsetting  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  were 
carried  out.  The  consumer  price  index  would 
be  increased  by  perhaps  0.5  to  0.6  percent  one 
year  from  now  and  by  0.7  to  0.8  percent  two 
years  hence.  About  two-thirds  of  the  price 
rise  represents  the  direct  effect  of  higher 
energy  prices;  the  remainder  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  indirect  effects  through  in- 
creases in  wage  rates  induced  by  higher  en- 
ergy prices. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  scenario  3 
(»1.50  OPEC  increase)  would  probably  entail 
an  unemployment  rise  of  0.4  percent  one  year 
from  now  and  a  rise  of  0.8  percent  two  years 
hence.  The  unemployment  effect  might  be 
reduced  thereafter,  as  the  OPEC  nations  be- 
gin to  spend  some  of  their  higher  receipts  on 
U.S.  exports.  The  consumer  price  index  would 
be  Increased  by  perhaps  1.5  percent  by  a  year 
from  now  and  by  1.8  to  2.0  percent  after  two 
years. 

I  strongly  believe  that  some  form  of  de- 
control of  "old"  oil  is  necessary  if  the  na- 
tion is  to  achieve  Its  energy  objectives.  But 
that  decontrol  should  be  gradual.  Moreover, 
U.S.  domestic  oil  should,  at  least  for  the  near 
future,  be  insulated  from  OPEC  price  In- 
creases, by  the  Imposition  of  a  ceiling  on 
"new"  oil.  In  my  judgement  the  President's 
proposal  of  last  month,  for  a  39  month  de- 
control period  and  a  ceiling  on  new  oil  prices 
forms  the  basis  for  a  desirable  compromise. 
If  the  39  month  decontrol  period  could  be 
lengthened  to  48  or  60  months,  and  the  new 
oil  celling  set  at  $11.50  with  a  6<  per  month 
Increase,  much  of  the  good  effects  of  decon- 
trol could  be  attained  while  substantially  re- 
ducing the  harmful  side  effects.  Under  such 
an  approach,  relatively  modest  monetary  and 
fiscal  actions  could  offset  the  remaining 
harmful  effects  on  economic  output,  while 
the  overall  Inflationary  consequences  would 
be  small. 


TABLE  I.    ADDED  COSTS  PAID  BY  ENERGY  USERS  WITH 
IMMEDIATE  DECONTROL  AND  TARIFf  REMOVAL 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Nq  OPEC 

Jl  OPEC 

W  50  OPEC 

Ptiiod 

price 
increase 

price 
increase 

price 
iricrease 

1976 
1976 
1977 
1978 

1st  quarter 
3d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
3d  quartet 

4.5 
7.0 
9.0 
10.0 

8 

13 
16 
18 

10 
16 
?0 

22 

Assumptions:  See  text. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

The  estimates  in  Table  1  are  based  on  \Uq 
following  major  assumptions: 

1 1 )  Increases  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  are 
passed  on  doUar-for-dollar  to  final  pur- 
chasers. It  takes  one  year  for  this  pass- 
through  to  be  completed,  with  somewhat 
more  than  50  percent  taking  place  in  the 
first  half  year. 

(2)  Domestic  coal  prices  ultimately  in- 
crease (on  a  Btu  ba.sis)  by  one-half  of  the 
dollar  rise  in  average  crude  oil  prices.  Be- 
cause of  long  term  contracts  the  increase  In 
coal  prices  occur  gradually  over  a  three  year 
period  and  it  takes  one  more  year  to  pass  the 
coal  prices  through  to  final  users. 

(3)  No  allowance  Is  made  for  price  in- 
creases In  Inter-state  natural  gas.  Tntra-state 
natural  gas  prices  ion  a  Btu  basis)  rise  by 
75  percent  of  the  dollar  increase  in  average 
crude  oil  prices.  It  takes  two  yeai-s  for  this 
to  occur,  and  one  more  year  for  a  complete 
pass-through  to  final  users. 

1 4)  Rising  prices  for  oil  are  assumed  to 
reduce  oil  consumptions  by  an  amount 
roughly  offsetting  the  upward  Influence 
of  economic  recovery. 

(5)  Even  with  no  decontrol  the  qua;itlty 
of  "old"  oil  will  gradually  decline,  at  8  per- 
cent per  year. 

New  York  UNrvERsiTY. 
Neu-  York,  N.Y.,  September  3,  1976 
Subject :  Energy  Pj-icing  Policy 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Hussell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  appreciate  tins 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  energy 
prices  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The 
subject  is  a  difficult  one;  yet,  it  is  Important 
that  the  issue  be  resolved  quickly  so  that 
consumers  and  businessmen  can  plan  for 
the  future  with  some  assurance  about  llie 
level  and  direction  of  energy  prices. 

There  is  no  question  that  United  States 
energy  prices  must  increase  to  provide  the 
necessary  incentives  for  new  domestic  pro- 
dviction  and  to  discourage  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  consumption.  The  alternative  to 
high  energy  prices  is  for  this  country  to 
become  increasingly  more  dependent  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world — particularly  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa — for  oil.  The  energy  crisis  is 
not  a  crisis  of  supply,  but  a  crisis  brought 
on  by  our  uicreasing  dependence  on  unstable 
political  regimes  for  a  vitally  important 
natural  resource. 

The  real  Issues  surrounding  the  current 
energy  price  controversy  are : 

1.  How  rapidly  should  energy  prices  rise? 

2.  Who  should  benefit  and  who  shovild 
bear  the  cost  of  energy  price  increases? 

3.  What  type  of  price  regulation  is  needed 
in  the  future? 

1.    RATE    OF    PRICE    INCREASE 

FEA's  Project  Independence  report  con- 
cluded that  a  $8  per  barrel  price  for  petro- 
leum (in  1975  dollars)  would  result  hi  Im- 
ports of  about  12  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1985  or  about  fifty  percent  of  domestic 
demand. 
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On  the  other  hand.  If  the  price  were  $12.50 
per  barrel,  Imports  would  fall  to  about  3.3 
million  barrels  per  day  or  less  than  fifteen 
percent  of  domestic  demand.  The  problem  is 
that  tlie  higher  price — which  would  do  much 
to  reduce  our  vuUierabillly  to  foreign  Im- 
poi  ts  -  v.-otild  slow  down  the  rate  of  eco- 
ro.T.ic  growth.  Thtis.  we  are  presented  with 
a  dilemma.  We  cannot  move  rapidly  to  re- 
duce petroleum  Imports  by  raising  prices 
\inless  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  economic 
growih,  and  at  a  time  when  our  economy  is 
only  in  the  early  stages  of  a  recovery,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  t.ike  any  action  which  will 
retard  this  recovery.  These  contradictory 
policy  objectives — reducing  energy  vulnera- 
bility nnd  acceleraiing  economic  recovery — 
have  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  Congres.s 
and  the  Administration  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  petroleum  price  controls.  The  Con- 
gre.ss  has  opted  for  economic  recovery  and 
the  Administnulon  for  reducii.g  energy 
imports. 

The  solution  appears  to  be  a  compromise 
designed  to  phase-in  price  increases  over  a 
period  of  time  and  thereby  avoid  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  sudden  price  changes.  This 
solution  would  also  help  the  independent 
segment  of  the  industry  (refiners  and  mar- 
keters) wiio  would  otherwise  find  it  difficult 
to  compete  with  tliose  major  oil  companies 
•ftho  have  stibsiantlal  amounts  of  low-cost 
domestic  crude. 

2.    E1STRIBUTI(;.\    OF    COSTS    .»ND    PROFITS 

Higher  oil  prices  can  mean  either  windfall 
profits  for  the  energy  industry  or  greater  tax 
revenues  for  the  government,  depending  on 
whether  the  higher  prices  come  about  as  the 
result  of  price  decontrol  or  through  the  im- 
position of  energy  taxes  sucli  as  a  tax  on 
gasoline.  Congress  must  decide  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  energy  industry  needs  the  wind- 
fall profits  which  would  result  If  the  controls 
on  "old"  oil  were  removed.  In  making  this 
decision,  Congress  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  tliey  removed  one  important  soiuce 
of  capital  for  oil  companies  when  they  elimi- 
nated the  depletion  allowance  last  spring. 
At  the  same  time  they  mubt  also  recognize 
that  tlie  costs  of  oil  exploration  and  produc- 
tion have  increased  sharply  In  the  last  few- 
years. 

A  gradual  approach  to  price .  decontrol 
wliich  permitted  prices  to  increase  to  a  cell- 
ing level  of  $I0-$11  a  barrel  over  a  period  of 
several  years  would  prevent  the  industrv  from 
realizing  large  windfall  profits  and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  them  the  additional  capital 
necessary  to  develop  new  sources  of  energy. 
If  the  Congress  feels  that  prices  for  certain 
products  (e.g.  gasoline)  should  be  even 
higher  than  would  occur  tinder  a  gradual 
decontrol  plan,  It  could  enact  selective  prod- 
uct taxes  such  as  a  gasoline  tax  and  us©  the 
revenues  to  fund  public  transportation  and 
increased  energy  research  and  development. 
Such  a  tax  would  be  refunded  to  low-income 
groups  and  others  who  would  suffer  undue 
hardship. 

3.  FUTt-RE  PRICE  REGULATION 

Many  In  the  oil  Industry  have  argued  that 
we  should  return  to  a  "free  market.'  The  fact 
Is,  however,  that  there  Is  no  free  market  for 
oil.  U.S.  oil  prices  today  and  hi  the  foresee- 
able future  will  be  set  by  the  OPEC  cartel, 
and — because  oil  is  such  an  important  energv 
source — the  level  of  oil  piices  will  determine 
prices  for  other  fuels  as  well.  The  question, 
then,  is  not  whether  we  have  a  "free"  market 
or  a  controlled  market,  but  whether  U.S. 
energy  prices  are  set  by  the  U.S.  government 
or  by  the  cartel  managers. 

The  present  two-tiered  system  of  price 
controls  has  caused  distortion  in  the  market 
p.ace.  The  solution,  however,  is  not  to  aban- 
don price  controls,  but  to  modify  the  system 
of  regulation.  The  U.S.  should  move  towards 
■A  Single  price  for  oil  bv  (1)  setting  a  cell- 
lag  price  for  new  oil  and  (2)  gradually  In- 
creasing the  quantity  of  oil  permitted  to 
sell  .'u  tlie  higher  price.  In  the  past  T  have 


advocated  that  the  rate  of  decontrol  be  set 
at  12-15  percent  per  year  beginning  in  1972 
when  the  present  control  system  was  estab- 
lished. The  12-15  percent  figm-e  would  con- 
clude with  the  prodtictlon  decline  rate  from 
existing  fields.  Tlie  rationale  for  this  ap- 
proacli  i.5  that  It  provides  an  incentive  for 
producers  to  Invest  in  secondary  and  tertiary 
recove'y  since  any  Incremental  production 
which  reduces  the  decline  rate  can  be  sold 
at  tlie  "new  oil '  price. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  consider  the 
v.hole  question  of  oil  price  decontrol  within 
the  broader  context  of  all  energy  price  regu- 
lation. Changes  in  oil  price.=;  will  impact 
other  energy  prices  as  well,  and  It  Is  Imjwr- 
tant  that  we  develop  a  national  energy  pric- 
ing policy  as  part  of  our  over-all  energy  pro- 
gram. Congress  might  want  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  price  regulatory  activities  of  the 
FPC  and  those  of  the  FEA  and  consider 
whether  some  combination  of  these  func- 
tions would  lead  to  a  more  rational  approach. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  these  questions  and  would  be  happy  to 
provide  further  elaboration  if  you  feel  that 
v.ould  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  S.\whili,. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
luither  morning  busines.s?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DIETHYLSTILBESTROL 

'1\\Q  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
lesuine  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  S.  963,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  963)  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the 
administration  of  the  drug  diethylstllbestrol 
(DES)  to  any  animal  Intended  for  use  as 
food,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  .  The 
time  on  this  amendment  Is  limited  to  10 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CtrRTis) , 
with  a  vote  thereon  to  follow  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  i-oll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado ( \L-.  Hart  i  ,  and  the  time  limit  is 
10  minut€s,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
just  briefly  summarizing  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment,  which  is  a  substitute  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
biaska.  it  attempts  to  combine  the  best 
efforts  of  the  committee  to  suspend  the 
use  of  the  chemical  DES  during  the  time 
that  FDA  will  a.ssume  its  authority  and 
responsibility  under  the  law  to  advise 
this  Congress  and  tlie  American  people 
as  to  the  actual  long-range  effects  of 
DES  as  a  carcinogen. 

During  that  period,  because  there  is  a 
substantial  body  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific evidence  that  the  cancer-producing 
effects  of  this  product  are  substantial,  it 
is  my  purpose  to  see  that  that  substance 
is  withheld  from  the  market  luider  the 
specific  terms  of  the  amendment,  and  re- 
quire the  FDA  to  report  back  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  about 
its  actual  long-range  effects. 

I  think  this  would  accomplish  boUi 
V.  hat  the  committee  is  trying  to  do  and 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  tiTing  to  do,  in  requiring  the 
appropriate  administrative  agencies  to 
advise  us  as  to  the  very  detailed  techni- 
cal and  scientific  backgi-oimd  of  this 
drug,  and  would  get  Congress  out  of  the 
business  of  legislating  product  by  prod- 
uct, chemical  by  chemical,  or  substance 
by  substance,  which  I  think  none  of  us 
wants  Congress  to  be  engaged  in. 

That  is  the  piu-pose  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CtJRTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  • 

I  shall  oppose  tlie  Hart  substitute.  If 
it  should  prevail,  I  shall  vote  against  tlie 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  bans 
the  use  of  diethylstllbestrol  in  cattle 
feeds,  or  bans  it  in  interstate  commerce, 
which  is  the  way  they  reach  It.  The  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  dlstlngiushed  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  does  the  same  thing. 
So  if  you  wish  to  ban  the  use  of  diethyl- 
stilbestrol,  you  can  do  it  either  by  voting 
for  the  committee  language  or  for  the 
language  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Oart  W. 
Hart  i  . 

Let  me  state  why  we  have  the  Curtis 
amendment.  For  20  long  years,  diethyl- 
stllbestrol has  been  used  as  a  supplement 
for  cattle  feed,  and  for  all  the  days  dur- 
ing this  debate,  I  have  challenged  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation  to  point  to 
one  single  case  of  cancer  in  human  be- 
ings where  the  medical  authorities  said 
that  it  was  caused  by  eating  beef  that 
had  been  fed  DES,  or  that  it  was  likely 
to  have  been  so  caused.  There  is  no  such 
case. 

There  is  not  any.  They  have  confu.<:ed 
the  record  in  any  way  possible  for  hu- 
man ingenuity  to  confuse  it.  "Hiey  have 
talked  about  the  evils  of  diethylstllbestrol 
when  taken  orally  by  human  beings.  That 
is  not  the  situation  here. 

They  cannot  provide  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  single  cancer  patient  where 
medical  authorities  have  said  that  it  was 
likely  caused  by  eating  beef  that  had  been 
fed  diethylstilbestrol. 

We  realize  that  all  of  us  want  to  take 
pro!)er  action  witli  any  substance  that 
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would  cause  cancer.  Therefore,  . 
of  Congi-ess  sitting  as  a  medics  1 
or  a  scientlflc  board,  the  Curtis 
ment  asks  that  the  Secretary 
analyze  and  assemble  all  the  stu^ 
are  available  by  the  fii-st  of  June 
year  and  recommend  to  Congi 
we  should  do. 

The  Curtis  amendment  would 
pone  action  for  more  than  a  yeai 
gone  on  for  20  years  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  reserve  the  r 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mi 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  timi  t 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  di 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iM 

NEDY). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presiden  ; 
going  to  support  the  amendmen: 
Senator  from  Colorado.  It  seemi 
that  this  is  a  compromise  which 
forward  the  central  thrust  of  th 
lative  purpose  that  brought  this 
to  the  floor,  and  is  also  sensitive 
of  the  concerns  that  have  been 
by  Members  of  this  body  about 
the  best,  most  effective,  and  ._ 
formation  from  the  research  on 
think  it  is  a  sensible  and  i, 
amendment,  and  I  am  hopeful 
Senate  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  debated  this 
some  length  yesterday.  There 
one  or  two  final  comments  I 
make. 

The  point  is  made  by  the 
Nebraska  that  the  record  is  __ 
that  there  is  all  kinds  of  differen 
mation  that  has  been  brought 
on  the  floor  and  during  the 

our  committee's  deliberations. 

is  one  point  that  is  not  confusfd 
President,  and  that  is  that  DES 
cancer. 

DES  causes  cancer,  and  there 
nothing  said,  as  there  has  been 
said  during  the  course  of  the  di 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from  _. 
or  any  of  those  who  have  voicefi 
opposition,  that  has  challenged  _.^ 

When  I  listened  to  the  Senate^ 
Nebraska  saying,  "Name  one 
me  the  name  of  one  person  .. 
ti-acted  cancer  because  he  or  she 
kind  of   meat  that   was   fed   __ 
thought  he  could  have  said  th< 
thing,  Mr.  President,  20  years  age 
thousands  of  mothers  who  took  I 
Ing  the  period  of  the  1950s  to 
miscarriages. 

The  fact  is,  I  can  name  mor 
220  cases.  There  were  more   _ 
Americans  who  developed  cancer 
their  mothers  took  DES  during 
riod  of  their  pregnancies  in  order 
miscarriages. 

Then  the  Senator  from  NebraskK 
"We  know  that  this  matter  is  so 
cant  and  we  still  have  not  had  _. 
of  results  that  have  shown  that 
contracted  cancer  from  this ;  why 
we  be  willing,  at  this  time,  to  go 
and  ban  it?" 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has 

$869  million  for  the  war  on  canc^ 
distinguished  diiector  of  that 
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recognizes  the  danger  of  this  matter,  and 
lias  urged  that  there  be  a  ban. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
time  of  the  proponents  has  expired.  The 
opponents  have  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
these  220  cases,  not  one  of  them  arose 
from  eating  beef  that  had  been  fed 
diethylstilbestrol.  The  challenge  remains 
unanswered.  No  one  can  point  to  a  single 
case  of  cancer  where  medical  authorities 
say  that  it  was  likely  to  have  been  caused 
by  eating  beef  that  had  been  fed  a  sup- 
plement with  diethylstilbestrol. 

Another  thing:  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  can  ban  DES  tomorrow. 
They  can  do  it  if  the  Curtis  amendment 
is  adopted.  They  are  the  proper  agency 
to  do  it.  What  we  are  asked  to  do  here 
today  is  for  Congress  to  legislate  direct- 
ly on  these  items.  Congress  is  asked  to  act 
as  a  medical  board  or  a  scientific  board. 

So  far  as  the  Hart  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, it  outlaws  DES  and  then  says. 
"Let  us  waste  some  money  and  have  a 
study." 

If  we  want  information,  let  us  get  it 
and  then  act.  If  we  are  going  to  act  any- 
way in  the  face  of  a  total  lack  of  evidence 
calling  for  such  action,  then  why  waste 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  a  further  study? 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  defeat  the 
Hart  amendment;  if  it  prevails,  to  defeat 
the  Curtis  amendment,  as  it  would  then 
be  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  "Mr.  Allen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hard  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 
Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr. 
Garn)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  384  Leg  | 
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Biden 
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Hartke 
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Ford 
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Bayh 
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Randolph 
Ribicofl 
Roth 

Schweiker 
Scott,  Hugh 
St  afford 

NAYS— 35 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

•lohnston 

LaNalt 

McCiure 

McGee 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Nelson 

Nunn 


Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Pearson 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkmaii 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stone 
Talmadge 
ThxirmonU 
Tower 
Youns 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Fa&llaud 

Garn 

Gravel 

Hart,  Philip  A. 


Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Packwood 


So  Mr.  Gary  W.  Harts  amendment 
V.  as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  i-econsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
at; reed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  please. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiT- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand, 
under  the  previous  order,  we  are  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment, as  amended.  If  the  Senator  is 
agreeable,  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  vitiate  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  feel  that  that  should 
be  done.  It  would  just  be  a  repetition  of 
the  last  vote  and  would  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  that  under- 
standing, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Cmtis  amendment 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  on  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  2  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Action 
must  first  occur  on  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka <  Mr.  Curtis)  ,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

'Additional  statement  submitted  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Curtis*  amendment 
No.  692.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  my  good  friend,  the  dlstln- 
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l;uished  Senator  from  Nebraska,  for  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  S.  693.  I  be- 
lieve, as  do  a  number  of  my  colleague.s, 
Uiat  it  is  better  to  move  cautiously  in  a 
ilimly  lit  room  instead  of  plunging  reck- 
les'ily  without  any  light  at  all. 

I  think  this  amendment,  when  adopted. 
V.  ill  shed  some  much-needed  light  on  the 
subject  of  DES  as  a  growth  stimulant  in 
( attle.  While  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  to  what  they  consider  undeniable 
proof  that  DES  traces  may  later  show  un 
ill  beef,  I  think  that  the  paucity  of  re- 
search on  the  subject  sugfjests  we  ougiit 
to  illuminate  the  subject  at  lea-^t  a  bit 
more. 

At  a  time  when  world  I'cod  needs  are 
fjreat,  we  ought  to  do  all  '.\e  can  to  maxi- 
mize our  use  of  food  resource-^.  One  way 
to  do  this  is  to  divert  uneeded  feed  grain 
acreage  into  production  for  human  con- 
sumption. DES  can  help  us  do  this.  The 
use  of  this  hormone  can  save  about  80 
ix)unds  of  feed  for  every  100  pounds  ol 
weight  gain  in  cattle,  a  .savings  of  aboi.ii 
7.7  billion  pounds  of  teed  eacli  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  i.s  oii  ir.crediblc 
amount  of  feed  grain  to  throw  away 
needlessly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  little 
arithmetic  show.s  that  thr  amount  savrnl 
by  tlie  use  of  DES  as  ;<  iHtrle  .crowth 
stimulant  is  almost  four  iriiUon  tons— 
iuughly  equivalent  to  tiie  .iimouiu  of  lee-i 
kiain  we  are  exporting  to  the  Soviet 
Lnion. 

I  would  agree  with  ti'.ise  o!  my  rol- 
li'Hfiues  who  are  hesitant  to  allow  u.<e  (.1 
DES  as  a  substitute  for  cattle  feed,  th.ii 
the  evidence  available  is  not  totally  fa- 
\orable  to  its  use.  The  point  i.s.  the  evi- 
dence does  not  point  us  in  rithrr  direc- 
tion with  much  as.suiedtie.Ks.  Ar.d  tliat 
is  precisely  the  point  oi  tiie  Curtis 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  tliat  this 
Hmendment  allows  additioiv.il  resciU'h 
evidence  to  be  entered  in  tiip  Record,  bv 
requiring  the  Secretai->'  of  HEW  to  as- 
semble all  data  available,  and  to  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  following  the  con- 
clusion of  current  FDA  study. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before.  I  think 
a  little  more  light  needs  to  be  shed  on 
this  subject,  because  no  one  is  totally 
convinced  of  one  point  of  view  or  anotlier 
At  the  very  least,  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  to  the  American  consumer,  and 
to  the  American  cattleman,  to  consider 
all  the  relevant  research  bciiring  on  the 
jjioblem. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  I  have  already 
mentioned  tlie  savings  in  use  of  feed 
grains  that  would  accrue  tiom  further 
use  of  DES.  Let  us  look  at  some  other  as- 
pects. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  cite  an  im- 
minent danger  from  the  use  of  DES  in 
cattle.  Where  is  the  Imminent  danger, 
Mr.  President?  Tliere  has  not  been  a 
single  instance,  in  over  20  years  of  using 
DES,  in  which  anyone  has  ever  been 
iiarmed  by  it.  That  is  a  fact  that  does 
more  than  discredit  the  imminent  danger 
theory.  It  discredits  the  hy.steria  of  those 
nho  use  that  argument. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  swear  the  traces 
of  DES  show  up  in  red-meat  tissue. 
They  even  marital  some  scientific 
evidence  that  this  is  so.  Well,  let  u.s 
sti-aighten  this  out  a  little.  Ye.';.  DES  is 


retained  in  beef  cattle  for  up  to  about 
7  days.  But  the  fact  of  tlie  matter  is  that 
all  traces  of  DES — all  traces.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— are  gone  by  the  10th  day  after 
withdrawal  of  the  additive.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  already  re- 
quires withdrawal  14  days  prior  to  mar- 
keting, which  is  a  veiy  wide  margin  of 
safety  hideed.  Now,  that  is  a  fact,  and 
it  certainly  does  discredit  the  allegation. 
Mr.  President,  the  use  of  spurious 
arguments  and  alleged  scientific  evidence 
i;;  distressing  to  me,  not  so  much  because 
it  does  not  benefit  our  discussion  today, 
but  because  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an 
attempt  to  paint  the  proponents  of  DES 
PS  some  kind  of  monsters  who  would  visit 
harm  on  the  coasumer  of  beef  products 
in  tlie  United  States.  I  resent  such  ef- 
forts to  muddy  the  waters,  and  I  think 
we  can  proceed  without  the  hysteria 
which  lias  accompained  so  much  of  the 
antl-DES  argument  outi-ide  this  body. 

I  think  the  prudent  course  of  action 
for  this  bod.\'  is  to  plot  a  course  of 
caution  and  concern.  I  think  we  ought  to 
marshal  the  resources  of  our  scientific 
community  to  determine  precisely  the 
effects  of  DES.  its  benefits  and  its  costs. 
I  think  this  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  lieartily  endorse 
tliis  approach. 

Mr.  Presdient.  1  will  .say  this  rifeht  now. 
If  e\  idcnce  is  found,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  estrogen  project  of  the  Center  for 
Toxicological  Research  Division  of  FDA. 
th.1t  indicates  a  link  between  use  of  DES 
.'IS  a  cattle  i^rowth  stimulant  and  danger 
to  consumers,  tlien  I  will  be  tlie  first  to 
urge  its  remo\'al  from  commerce.  Like  my 
colleagues  who  support  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in 
this  body  when  it  comes  to  protection  of 
Americas  health. 

Rut  I  also  do  not  take  a  back  seat  in 
this  body  to  anyone  when  it  comes  to  act- 
ing prudently  in  legislating.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  covering  over  issues  with  layers 
of  statutes,  and  I  think  this  is  precisely 
vhat  will  happen  here  today  if  this 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to.  Only  by 
turning  on  the  light  in  this  dimly  lit  room 
will  we  be  able  to  move  through  It  with- 
out hazard,  either  to  our  ranchers  or  to 
our  beef  consumers. 

.STTI'PORT    FOR    CI'P.IIS    AMEN5)MENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  miderstand 
the  importance  to  the  livestock  industry 
of  continued  use  of  DES  as  a  feed  ingre- 
dient and  growth  stimulant.  Tlie  live- 
stock business  is,  after  all.  the  most  eco- 
nomically important  industry  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kan.sas. 

But  the  issue  here  is  not  the  well-being 
of  the  livestock  industry.  The  issue  is 
public  health  and  safety— and  any  pos- 
sible threat  to  it  due  to  tlie  use  of  DES 
in  livestock  feed. 

However,  after  revieuing  tliis  matter 
carefully,  I  have  concluded  that  there  Ls 
no  justification  for  banning  tlie  use  of 
DES  in  livestock  feed.  For  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  research,  tliere  has  been 
no  showing  that  this  use  has  caused,  or 
is  causing,  or  wUl  cause  a  single  case  ol 
cancer.  Further,  the  courts  overturned 
the  FDA  ban  on  DES  use — on  the 
grounds  of  the  lack  of  substantive  proof, 
not  just  procedural  rules. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  this 


Senator  must  support  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment. 

KETAUKD    RESEARCH 

The  focus  on  the  pcssible  health  ef- 
fects of  DES  iias  been  long  and  intense. 
The  findings  have  not  indicated  a  danger. 

A  small  percentage  of  beef  Uvers  in 
USDA  testing  were  found  to  contain  up 
to  two  parts  per  billion  of  DES.  However. 
DES  never  has  been  found  in  the  mus- 
cle— red  meat — tissues.  There  has  been 
no  report  sliowing  a  harmful  effect  from 
eating  meat  from  DES-treated  cattle 
despite  20  years  of  use. 

DE.S  has  been  found  in  small  numbers 
ol  livers  from  DES-fed  beef  up  to  7  days 
after  withdrawal  of  the  additive,  but 
never  in  any  animal  tissue  or  ore;an  after 
10  days  withdrawal.  FDA  resiulations  nov. 
require  that  DES-containing  feed  be 
withheld  for  14  days  prior  to  marketing; 
just  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  no 
health  hazard  exists. 

Scientists  know  something  about  the 
relationship  of  dosages  of  DES  adminis- 
tered to  pretinant  women  against  the  in- 
cidence of  vaginal  cancer  in  their  daugli- 
ters.  Measuring  this  information  against 
the  residue  levels  found  in  .some  cattle 
livers,  it  has  been  calculated  that  ban- 
ning DES  might  prevent  one  vaginal  can- 
cer in  the  entire  U..S.  population  in  5.0(!0 
years. 

Scientists  also  i>oinl  out  that  men  syn- 
thesize about  900,000  times  as  much 
estrogen  in  their  bodies  per  year  as  they 
might  consume  in  DES  from  liver.  Wom- 
en synthesize  up  to  4,750.000  times  more 
estrogen  per  year  than  they  might  con- 
sume from  beef  liver. 

All  evidence  indicates  that  there  is 
no  risk  whatsoever  involved  in  eating 
meat  from  cattle  given  DES.  and  tliis 
Senator  for  one  believes  that  tlie  U.S. 
Senate  should  not  take  an  action  that 
is  completely  unfounded  in  hard  data. 

COVBT   RtnLING 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate  votes 
on  this  amendment,  I  beheve  we  should 
consider  the  court  case  decided  last  year 
in  which  the  FDA  ban  on  the  use  of  DES 
ill  livestock  feed  was  overturned.  In  that 
case,  the  court  stated: 

In  the  instant  ca«e,  the  Conuiiissioiier 
e.\pressly  deuiea  the  presence  of  any  publio 
health  ha/.ard  in  tlie  order  of  withdrawal. 

On  the  conti-ary.  the  PDA  apparently 
tried  to  apply  an  overall  iiile  Uiat  DES 
should  be  harmed  because  it  is  a  known 
carcinogenic.  But  this  rule,  the  Delaney 
clause,  was  shown  to  be  invalid  because 
DES  is  pas.sed  on  through  the  system  of 
livestock  and  constitutes  no  danger  to 
the  public. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  no  residue  of 
DES  whatsoever — even  with  detection 
possible  on  the  order  of  one  in  a  bil- 
lion— has  ever  been  found  in  any  part 
of  a  beef  carcass,  including  the  liver, 
aft«r  10  days  of  witlidrawal  from  DES- 
mixed  feed.  Under  the  present  strict  rule 
of  a  14-day  withdrawal  prior  to  slaugh- 
ter, this  Senator  can  see  no  danger  at  all 
to  public  health  from  the  feed  use  ol 
DES. 

As  the  Waiihington  Post  article  yester- 
day pointed  out,  if  the  Senate  votes  the 
Curtis  amendment  down  today,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Con- 
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gress  has  oven'uled  he  FDA.  W|iile 
not  imdiily  concerned  about 
record  of  FDA.  I  do  believe  that 
have  some  kind  of  order  in  GoTer 
and  that  the  Senate  should 
sive  to  that  order,  which  it  helpid 

The  Food  and  Drug   Adniiijis 
has  come  up  with  no  new  fi 
would  dispute  the  exten&ive  aAiount 
research  that  prompted  the  couft 
in  1974. 

So  a  ban  on  DES  imposed  by 
would   simply    be   an    arbitr 
based  only  on  fears  that  are  not 
on  facts.  This  Senator  would 
tlie  Senate  will  refi-ain  from  doing 
the  comt  last  year  expressly  dc<f dcd 
unjustified. 
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CIBCUMVCNT     ADMINISTRATIVE     PB'.XFJ 


iAr.   President,   as   mentioneH 
ously,  this  bill,  S.  963,  in  its  uii  modified 
form,  would  circumvent  the  Adqiini 
tive  Procedures  Act.  That  is 
bill  would  do  what  the  FDA  coujd 
under    the    Administrative 
Act — APA. 

The  fact  that  FDA  did  not  fallow 
procedures   required   by   law- 
pointed  out  in  two  co'ort  cases, 
Clark  against  FDA  and  Chemet4on 
against  the  Department  of  HETW 

Under  the  law,  as  explained 
hearings,  FDA  could  have  ban 
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as  a  livestock  feed  ingredient  by 
danger  to  public  health  or  by 
hearings  to  show  that  it  should 
off  the  market. 

As  the  courts  pointed  out,  fie  FDA 
stressed  that: 

.  .  .  The  Commls.^  ioner  iia.';  no 
believe  that  the  use  of  DES  Imp 
presented  a  public  health  hazard 
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It  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
passes  on  through  the  .<:ystem 
animal.  The  amount  of  DES 
found  in  .some  beef  livers  has 
incredibly  minute — 2  parts  per 
that  the  testing  method  used  to 
was  questioned  by  the  court  as 
leaving  the  residue  Itself — : 
C^emetron  against  HEW. 
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So  being  unable  to  show  an 
danger  to  public  health,  FDA 
with  the  choice  of  holding  a  public 
ing  where  the  proposed  ban 
challenged  and  where  the  fact: 
case  could  be  assessed  in  a  fair 
FDA  apparently  judged  that  it 
unsuccessful  with  this  approacl 

Contrary  to  the  Washington 
torial  this  morning,  the  main 
PDA's  ban  on  DES  being 
court  was  probably  not  its 
inept  way."  I  do  not  have 
feelings  about  the  juridical 
FDA,  but  the  facts  of  the  situatijon 
that  FDA  simply  had  a  weak 

For  its  testing  system  was  ne\  i 
uncertain  validity.   It  could 
that  there  was  any  public  healU  i 
in  spite  of  the  emotionalism 
that  has  surrounded  this  issue, 
words.  It  did  not  have  a  cas< 
enough  to  go  to  public  hearingi 
quired  by  law. 

So  If  this  bin  is  adopted  In  It^  present 
form.  It  would  do  what  FDA  coull  not  do 
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xmder  the  law  and  the  court  system:  It 
would  circumvent  the  Administrative 
Pi  ocedures  Act. 

AMEKDMENT    PEKMITS    FDA    ACTION 

But  as  this  Senator  understands  the 
amendment  we  are  con.sidering,  it  would 
not  prohibit  or  ban  FDA  from  following 
the  proceduies  presently  set  forth  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  Pas- 
sibly  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  able 
to  clarify  this  and  what  FDA  could  do 
under  his  amendment. 

In  fact,  as  I  understand,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  presently  work- 
ing on  getting  its  facts  in  order  to  hold 
a  public  hearing.  That  is  what  the  law 
requires  and  I  believe  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  stand  behind  the  law.  not  circum- 
vent it. 

consl.v?;r  BFNEiir  f:iom  nF;i 

Purthprmore.  con'iume'-s  would  actu- 
ally lose  from  the  feed-use  ban  that  S. 
903  would  provide. 

DES  feeding  saves,  on  the  average,  81 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain  in  beef  steers.  On  an  annual  basis, 
the  .«;aving  is  7.7  billion  pounds  of  feed. 
In  terms  of  com,  the  saving  is  equivalent 
to  rele-i.sing  more  than  1.5  million  acres 
of  com  land  for  production  of  other 
rrrains  and  foodstuff';. 

in  steer',  the  edible  carcas.*; — dressed 
jield — is  the  .^ame  whether  DES  is  fed  or 
not.  More  lean  meat  is  produced  from 
DES-fed  steers  than  from  non-DES-fed 
•■teers  by  an  average  of  33.5  pounds  per 
1,000  pounds.  The  amount  of  carcass  wa- 
ter and  bone  is  no  greater  in  DES-fed 
steers  than  in  non-Des-fed  steers.  Less 
carcass  fat  is  produced  on  DES-fed 
steers  than  on  non-DES-fed  steers  by  an 
average  of  24  hours  per  1.000  pounds. 

In  other  words,  DES  helps  livestock 
producers  give  consumers  more  of  what 
they  want — reasonably  priced  beef  in 
larger  quantities. 

This  is  done  with  no  demonstrated 
health  hazard  to  consumers.  And  I  might 
add  that  the  .stockmen  I  have  talked  to 
in  Kansas  would  never  use  DES  If  there 
was  ever  any  reasonable  doubt  about  the 
safety  of  It. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  here.  The  issue 
In  this  bin  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary 
prohibition  unfounded  and  unsupported 
by  factual  data. 

The  Curtis  amendment  would  not  pre- 
clude the  fiu-ther  research  of  this  Lssue. 
On  the  contrary  it  requires  the  Secretai-y 
of  HEW  to  collect  and  analyze  the  data 
which  in  my  opinion  would  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  consumers  and  stockmen 
alike. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentar\-  inquiry, 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  It,  we  just  had  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
which  passed.  That  was  an  amendment 
to  the  Curtis  amendment,  am  I  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  wa.s  a 
substitute  for  tlie  Ciu-tis  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  passed.  We  were 
just  voting,  therefore,  on  the  Curtis 
pjnendment  de  novo,  or  as  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEE.  As 
amended.  We  were  voting  on  the  CuiU.s 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  other  words,  those 
who  support  the  Hart  amendment  would 
vote  "yea'  in  favor  of  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment, a;  amended,  if  they  had  voted  that 
way.  to  be  con.sistent.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Chair  to  put  an  interpretation  on  the 
thr.racterij;ivtion  of  the  vote,  but  as  I 
understand,  that  v.ould  be  consistent 
V  ith  the  vote  taken  previously.  Did  the 
Chair  aimounce  the  vote  for  the  Curtis 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  announced  tlie  result. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  that  vote  and  hope  that 
\\e  will  reconsider  tlie  vote. 

I  ai-lt  for  a  vote  on  the  reconsideration 
ol  the  Curtis  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  on  tlie  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  reconsider  the 
vote  en  the  Curtis  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  Ciu-tis  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

Mr.  Curtis'  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  Is  there 
time  remaining  on  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  on  the  Bellmon  amendment.  Un- 
der the  previous  order,  the  question  is 
now  on  that  amendment. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legl-.lative  cleik 
railed  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Eastland  > ,  and  tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON>,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fuiUier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  'Mr.  Humphrey'. 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hard,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Alllk  » .  are  ab.sent 
because  of  illness. 

I  fm-ther  amiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utali  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that.  If  pi-esent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Gaiu4>,  wotUd  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  28, 
na.vs  61,  as  follows: 
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[RoHcaU  Vote  No.  38-i  Lt;;.| 

YEA.S— 28 

HtirrlcDt 

Hansen 

Pearson 

BPiiU 

He.ms 

ocott. 

IJallmoh 

Hruska 

WiUi.im  L 

•arvA. 

Johnston 

Spjtrkmo  n 

H.irry  F. 

Jr.    Laxalt 

Stevens 

C'uitls 

McClure 

Stone 

U-iiiieiiici 

McGee 

Ti«lmad;-;e 

(•••iniin 

Montoja 

Th'.irmoncl 

ri.i-rt 

MorgHii 

Tower 

<  ioitl water 

Nuun 

NAYS— 61 

Yo'.jai! 

Aijoiirpzl: 

Hart,  G.nr.'  W. 

Mnski^- 

Baker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Beniaen 

Haskell 

Piistore 

ntdeii 

Hatfield 

PfU 

Brook 

Hatha  was' 

Percy 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Biirdick 

Jackiiou 

Kibicou 

BjTd,  Robe 

rt  C.  Javits 

Roth 

Cannou 

Kennedy 

■Schwcjker 

Case 

Leahy 

dcott,  Hcit;h 

Church 

Long 

Stafford 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Craiistou 

Mathias 

syminmoa 

Culver 

McClellan 

raft 

Dole 

McGovern 

Tunney 

RaKleton 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Foug 

Metcalf 

Wiliitiais 

Cileiiu 

Moudale 

Crifllu 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING  - 

U 

Allen 

Eastland 

HudUiestoii 

Bayh 

Gam 

Humpltrey 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Pr>ckwood 

Chiles 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  r  Mr.  MOR- 
OAN).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  tlie  Vice 
Piesident,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  84- 
689,  appoints  the  following  Senator  to 
l>e  delegates  to  tlie  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, to  be  held  In  Copenliagen,  Den- 
mark, September  21-27,  1975:  Senators 
Pell,  Chairman,  Kennedy,  Bayh,  Eagle- 
TON,  Tunney,  Leahy,  Javtts.  Griffin. 
and  Stevens. 


DIETH'YLSTILBESTROi 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  coii- 
.^ideration  of  the  bill  (S.  963 >  to  amend 
ihe  Federal  Food.  Drucr.  and  Co.smetlc  Act 
to  prohibit  the  administrrtion  of  the 
drug  diethylstilbe.strol — DES — to  any  an- 
imal intended  for  use  as  food,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Pre.ident.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ite  will  be  in  order.  Senatoi-s  will  take 
tlieir  seats. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
loUows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (>Ir.  McClure) 
pi-oiKises  an  amendment: 


On  page  2  following  line  12  add  the  fol- 
lowing: For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (q) 
the  term  "administering"  shall  mean  by  In- 
sesilon  in  the  food  or  introduction  Into  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  animal, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  I  think  the  Issue  has  been 
fairly  well  discussed  up  to  this  point. 

All  my  amendment  would  seek  to  do 
Is  to  differentiate  between  the  means  by 
which  DES  has  been  or  might  be  admin- 
istered to  animals. 

The  prohibition  as  defined  in  my 
amendment  would  prevent  DES's  intro- 
duction into  the  food  or  into  the  diges- 
tive tract  of  tlie  animal,  but  would  not 
prevent  the  implants  which  are  some- 
times now  used  as  one  of  the  means  of 
using  this  growth -stimulating  hormone. 
The  rea.son  I  have  done  this— and  I 
am  hopeful  that  perhaps  the  sponsors 
of  the  legislation  would  accept  this 
amendment — is  that  the  residues  which 
have  been  identified  ui  the  hiteinal  or- 
gans of  beef  animals  have  occurred  only 
where  that  administration  of  the  drug 
lias  been  in  the  feed.  There  Ls  not  any 
case  of  which  I  am  aware  in  which  the 
implants  have  caused  any  kind  of  resi- 
dues in  the  meat  or  the  internal  organs 
of  the  beef  animal. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  limitation 
that  would  allow  the  prohibition  which 
has  now  been  voted  by  the  Senate  to 
apply  only  to  feed  but  not  to  apply  to 
that  other  tool,  the  other  use  of  this  tool, 
in  the  fattening  of  animals  might  be 
found  acceptable  by  tlie  proponents  of 
the  legislation  since  there  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  no  evidence,  absolutely  no 
evidence,  of  any  residues  in  the  meat  or 
the  organs  of  the  animals  treated  in  this 
maimer. 

Mr.  President.  I  reseiTe  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy  ).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  30  mmutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  ba- 
sically tills  is  the  same  issue  we  have 
been  considei-ing  earher  during  the  de- 
bate yestei-day  and  again  tills  momhig. 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  use  of 
DES  as  a  food  additive. 

Let  me  just  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  according  to  the  studies  we  have  put 
ill  the  Record  yesterday — at  least  one 
w hicli  we  were  able  to  examine — did  in- 
dicate that  the  traces  of  DES  were  show- 
ing up  in  beef  when  it  was  also  being 
used  in  tlie  way  that  woidd  be  provided 
for  by  the  McClure  amendment,  that  is, 
by  implantation. 

This  Is  certainlj-  consistent  with  the 
history  of  the  use  of  DES.  First,  it  was 
u.sed  as  a  feed  additive  in  cliickeiis;  then 
it  was  used  as  an  implantation  in  cliick- 
eiis, and  it  showed  up  in  the  chickens, 
and  then  it  was  bajuied  in  the  chickens. 
It  is  used  as  a  food  additive,  and  now. 
under  the  McClure  amendment,  he  would 
say.  "Well,  all  right,  even  though  under 
the  Hart  amendment  it  would  be  banned 
in  terms  of  a  food  additive,  let  us  still 
use  it  ui  teniis  of  implantation." 

The  study  which  we  put  in  yesterday— 
and  I  will  reinsert  it  today— show  that 
implantation  was  one  of  the  methods 
which  was  used  in  cattle  and  the  tests 
showed  residues  and  traces  of  DES. 


So  I  would  say  this  is  basically  the 
same  issue,  and  I  think  tlie  reasons  we 
have  stated  earher  still  hold  for  this 
amendment. 

I  fail  to  see.  with  tlie  presentation 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  how  he  has  been  able  to 
really  distinguish  either  on  the  basis  of 
any  tests  or  any  other  means  why  im- 
plantation .'liould  be  a  satisfactory  and 
safe  way  of  admuiistering  DES. 

So.  Mr.  President,  are  we  gouig  to  per- 
mit it,  giver,  the  tests  which  sliow  that 
e\en  at  tht  time  of  implantation  tliere 
is  DES  re.s  due  in  the  tissue  of  meat.  I 
fail  to  fii\o  what  possible  justification 
there  should  be  or  tliere  could  be  for 
using  implantation. 

Tlie  track  record  has  shown  that  DES 
has  also  appeared  in  tlie  tissue  of  various 
animals  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  same 
reasons  that  justified  the  Senate's  ear- 
her position  justify  this  one. 
I  rfeserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Penn.shania. 

Will  the  Senile  Chamber  be  in  order, 
und  the  galleii  s  be  in  order? 
The  Senator  n;in  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCHVVFiKlR.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  thiiunan  of  our  HealUi 
Subcommittee  as  the  rankuig  Republi- 
can member  in  saying  that  this  amend- 
ment, in  e.s.sence.  would  still  gut  the 
bill.  To  ban  one  use  of  DES  and  permit 
it  to  be  used  another  way  is  another 
method  of  circumventing  tlie  purpose  of 
the  bill.  To  permit  DES  to  be  used  would 
destroy  tiie  intent  of  the  bill. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment.  It 
is  not  at  all  different  from  the  other 
is-sue  in  terms  of  total  impact.  It  would 
be  very  adverse  to  what  we  are  tryins 
to  do  and  would  totally  circumvent  tlie 
intent  of  the  bill. 

We  know  now  tliat  DES  is  a  carcuio- 
gen:  we  knoTV  now,  20  years  too  late, 
that  a  nimiber  of  yoiuig  ladies  are  dying 
in  tills  comitry  from  vaginal  cancer  be- 
cause their  mothers  took  DES  to  prevent 
miscarriages. 

Having  learned  that  tragic  le&son  and 
having  seen  the  effect  on  a  segment  of 
om-  population.  I  would  hate  to  tliuik 

we  continue  to  commit 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mx".  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate'' 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  the  Senate  galleries 
will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Pemisylvania. 
Mr.   SCHWEIKER.   I  would   hate   to 
think  we  continue  to  make  the  same 
mistake. 

We  .see  the  mistakes  of  DES.  We  have 
had  w  itnesses  before  our  committee,  one 
of  whom  was  a  teenager  who  did  not 
know  if  she  was  going  to  live  or  die  be- 
cause she  had  vaginal  cancer.  Her  Ufe 
was  measured  in  minutes,  a  tragic  re.sult 
of  what  tlie  medical  profession  once 
tliought  was  a  good  medicine  and  good 
treatment.  I  know  her  mother  took  it  in 
good  faith. 

Knowing  now.  20  years  later,  that  the 
female  offspring  of  the  recipients  of  DES 
medication  now  have  vaginal  cancer,  it 
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seems  tragic  to  me  that  we  keep  <  ebating 
and  prolonging  and  finding  oth»r  ways 
of  continuing  to  feed  carcinogen  5  to  our 
people. 

In  addition,  I  am  sure  we  do  n  )t  know 
the  implications  of  eating  DES  in  beef 
liver  or  beef  as  opposed  to  a  Mother's 
taking  It  directly  as  a  medicine.  By  the 
same  token  20  years  ago  noboc  y  knew 
it  would  do  anyUilng  but  have  a  positive 
and  helpful  medicinal  effect.  So  T,e  know 
now,  20  years  too  late,  that  a  nunber  of 
young  women  are  dying  in  this  country 
because  we  did  not  know  then. 

How  many  times  must  v.e  les  m  and 
retell  this  lesson?  How  many  moi  e  wom- 
en will  have  to  die  because  we  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  face  up  to  th:  s  issue? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  irfay  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate,  please? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  this  body 
should  be  aware  that  because  '  he  off- 
spring of  mothers  who  used  DES  are  dy- 
ing of  vaginal  cancer,  the  Natic»ial  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  conducted  some 
other  studies.  The  other  studies  s  re  hor- 
rible, too.  The  study  on  mice  haj  shown 
the  male  offspring  could  becomt  sterile 
from  the  use  of  DES  and  that  som  e  of  the 
female  offspring  could  possibly  ht  sterile. 

So  let  us  be  fully  aware  of  the  c  angers. 

I  think  that  to  delay  and  find  i  mother 
way  of  doing  something  in  vieR'  of  a 
very  clear-cut  warning  of  what  we  are 
doing  to  a  segment  of  our  popalation, 
unknowingly,  unsuspectins'ly.  is  a 
tragedy. 

Pediatricians  in  this  country  se<  a  dan- 
ger and  are  now  telling  pregnant  women 
not  to  eat  beef  liver  3  mont  is  into 
their  pregnancies.  The  point  Is  t  lat  the 
doctors  are  now  aware  of  the  mis  ake  we 
made,  they  are  now  aware  of  the  rassible 
implications  and  they  are  advisiii  s  preg- 
nant women  not  to  eat  beef  live  '. 

So  It  is  not  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  not  re-alerted  and  does  no  t  know, 
and  yet  there  are  many,  many  peo  jle  who 
do  not  know  and  we  surely  do  nc  t  know 
what  the  implications  are. 

So  I  strongly  oppose  this  amcr  dment. 
It  would  gut  the  bill.  I  hope  we  ;an  de- 
feat it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mi-.  President,  I  have 
stood  In  this  Chambei*  for  the  list  day 
and  a  half  now  listening  to  the  ari  uments 
that  somehow  even  a  low  level  of  residue 
Is  in  the  Internal  organ. 

The  tragedy  of  this  whole  thing  is  that 
nobody  Is  listening  to  facts. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania .  makes 
a  very  fine  emotional  appeal  con:eming 
the  dangers  of  cancer  and  his  ( wn  bill 
calls  for  therapeutic  doses  of  mec  [cinally 
administered  DES. 

What  we  have  been  seeking  to  do  is  to 
allow  something  that  is  infinitily.  In- 
finitely smaller  in  its  effects. 

Not  one  case  has  ever  been  si  ggested 
as  a  result  of  either  the  feeding  or  im- 
plantation. 

We  lost  that  vote  and  I  do  boi  intend 
to  go  back  into  it,  but  I  did  think  that 
perhaps  the  Senate  would  at  least  agree 
to  a  separation  of  the  two  issues  ( »f  using 
the  synthetic  hormone  in  feed  and  using 
It  in  an  implant,  because  there  Is  ab- 
sc^tely  no  evidence  of  any  resltlues  In 
marketed  meat  from  the  Implant  t. 
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None,  not  one  bit.  no  study,  no  evi- 
dence, no  memorandum,  no  statement, 
nothing. 

Then  we  are  to  be  told  it  has  to  be 
taken  away  from  us. 

The  stockmen  of  this  country,  as  many 
people  know,  are  in  trouble  financially. 
They  are  in  trouble  because  of  interfer- 
ence of  Government  in  their  business, 
the  burden  of  wage  and  price  controls, 
and  they  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
distortions  of  the  markets  caused  by  that 
and  other  governmental  policies.  Now  we 
have  to  heap  on  them  an  additional  bur- 
den that  is  not  supported  by  one  scintilla 
of  scientific  evidence. 

There  was  a  factsheet  distributed  yes- 
terday and  today  with  regard  to  the 
DES  rsidues  in  meat  and  it  cites  1971 
and  1972  studies.  I  am  sure  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  know  that 
in  1971  and  1972  there  was  a  48-hour 
withdrawal  order  and  since  that  time 
the  withdrawal  order  has  been  increased 
to  14  days  in  feed. 

But  again,  that  issue  is  directed  to- 
ward the  question  of  feed  and  not  to- 
ward the  question  of  implantation. 

Again,  I  would  x-eitei-ate  that  if  there 
were  anybody  to  listen  at  all,  if  the  Sen- 
ate were  interested  in  facts  and  not 
emotions,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to 
suggest  that  the  implantation  caused 
any  residues  is  marketable  meat  or  pre- 
cious little  of  it.  as  far  as  the  feeding  of 
it  was  concerned. 

I  recited  yesterday  the  Senate  menu 
had  on  it  yestei-day,  as  a  matter  of  coin- 
cidence, babj-  beef  liver  on  the  weight 
watcher  diet  for  the  day.  One  would  have 
to  eat  75,000  of  those  lunches  every  day 
for  50  years  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
synthetic  hormone  as  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  permit  imder  the  temis  of  the 
bill  if  it  is  done  for  medical  purposes — 
75,000  limches  every  day  for  50  year.'?. 
That  was  imder  the  residue  which  does 
buUd  up,  or  can  in  some  instances  build 
up,  in  certain  internal  organs,  includ- 
ing livers,  when  it  is  used  as  feed.  But 
tliat  does  not  happen  where  there  is  an 
implant. 

Will  the  spoiisors  of  the  legislation  lis- 
ten to  any  kind  of  reason?  No:  they  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  an  emotion  that 
sajrs,  "Gosh,  this  might  cause  cancer." 

All  right,  let  us  stop  a  moment. 

If  I  asaiune  from  what  they  are  saying 
they  are  prepared  now  to  ban  every  sub- 
stance that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
human  being  that  might  cause  cancer 
or  has  been  shown  to  be  a  suspected  car- 
cinogen. I  as.sume.  then,  that  these 
gentlemen  who  are  so  anxious  to  protect 
himian  health  in  this  counti-j-  will  join 
with  me  in  looking  at  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  Jime  23,  1975.  in  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  about  108  pages  of  suspected 
carcinogenic  agents. 

This  is  published  by  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment which  they  helped  create,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Let  us  just  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about  if  we  are  going  to  apply 
this  to  protect  human  health,  as  the 
.sponsors  of  this  legislation  say  they  want 
to  do.  equally  and  Impartially  across  the 
board  without  respect  to  who  ases  It, 


who  markets  It,  how  It  is  used,  or  for 
what  purpose. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  it  Is  possible  somebody  might  get 
cancer,  take  my  wristwatch  away  from 
me.  It  has  a  phosphorescent  dial  that 
might  catKe  cancer. 

But  let  us  go  into  this  list  for  a  moment 
and  find  out  what  kinds  of  substances 
might  cause  cancer  in  a  way  which  is 
mucli  more  directly  related,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  much  more  direct  and  persua- 
sive, than  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
DES  implants. 

We  will  start  the  list  with  acetic  acid. 
Has  anyone  ever  heaid  of  that?  Get  it 
out  of  our  offices,  off  our  shelves,  and  out 
of  our  drugs.  Do  not  allow  anybody  to 
have  contact  with  it.  It  might  cause 
cancer. 

We  can  end  that  with  zinc  chloride. 
I  am  sure  we  have  better  drugs  today 
llian  we  had  v.hen  I  was  a  young  man 
who  grot  afflicted  with  a  case  of  poison 
o£.k.  But  I  was  very  thankful  to  have 
some  zinc  chloride  to  soothe  the  itching 
and  burning  of  that  particular  affliction. 
But  it  might  cause  cancer.  We  have  to 
get  off  the  shelves  and  out  of  the  oint- 
ment. We  camiot  have  it  any  more,  say 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation. 

If  one  is  not  interested  in  acetic  acid 
or  zinc  chloride,  look  at  some  of  the  other 
things.  Ammonia?  No,  the  hou.sewives 
cannot  use  ammonia  any  more  to  clean 
tlieir  houses,  kitchens,  or  sinks,  because 
ammonia  is  a  suspected  carcinogenic 
agent.  Get  it  out  of  the  house.  It  is  un- 
safe. Do  not  allow  people  to  have  it  any 
more. 

Phenobarbital.  Those  who  find  it  neces- 
.<-ary  to  induce  sleep  will  find  that  also 
on  the  list.  "You  cannot  have  that  any 
more.  It  might  cause  cancer." 

Benzene?  "You  cannot  have  any  kind 
of  a  benzene  derivative  in  yoiu'  hotise  or 
cigarette  lighter.  It  might  cause  cancer." 
After  all,  we  are  protecting  hiunan 
healtli,  are  we  not?  We  are  concerned 
about  hiunan  beings.  We  do  not  want 
anj'body  coming  up  with  cancer,  no  mat- 
ter how  ridiculous  the  case  may  be. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  such 
things  as  benzoqulnone.  How  many 
people  rely  on  that  drug?  "You  cannot 
have  it  any  more,"  say  the  authors  of 
this  legislation,  *it  might  cause  cancer." 

Boric  acid?  How  many  people  have 
u.sed  boric  acid  innocently,  not  knowing 
that  they  have  exposed  themselves  to 
cancer?  It  is  on  the  list. 

That  list,  Incidentally,  if  any  Senator 
would  like  to  look  at  it,  is  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  June  23,  1975.  I  hope  evei"y- 
one  will  make  a  note  of  it  because  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  .scared  to  death  by  now. 
It  starts  on  page  26390  and  goes  <'lefir 
over  to  page  26496. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  make  the  point  by  this  that  that 
which  Is  a  curse  in  a  large  amount  can 
be,  and  often  and  frequently  is,  a  bless- 
ing in  a  small  amount  and  Is  totally  Ir- 
relevant In  an  insignificant  amount? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Ttiat  is  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  Florida  has  tried  so  eloquently 
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to  make  in  the  last  couple  of  days,  and  a 
point  which  I  have  tried  to  make. 

I  guess  maybe  I  have  reached  my  point 
of  intolerance  on  this  legislation  when 
the  sponsors  and  the  administration  will 
not  even  recognize  that  the  implants 
have  never  in  any  test  shown  any  resi- 
dues, but  they  still  say  it  is  carinogenic 
and.  therefore,  it  must  be  bad. 

Mr.  STONE.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Senator  will  further  yield,  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  banning  DES  in  raising  cattle 
are  that  there  might  be  an  infinitesimal 
residue  in  the  meat  products.  Yet,  where 
they  cannot  establish  where  there  is  even 
an  infinitesimal  residue  in  the  meat  prod- 
ucts, still  they  want  to  ban  it  because  if 
there  had  been  any  residue  then  it  might 
be  harmful  if  you  ate  50.000  carloads  of 
it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  seems  to  be  the 
logic  which  motivates  the  people  pushing 
this  bill  and  in  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  list  a  little  more. 
Bracken  fern  is  on  the  list.  How  many 
of  our  friends  who  go  on  expeditions  into 
the  hills  know  that  they  can  no  longer  lie 
among  the  bracken  fern?  They  will  get 
cancer. 

Cadmium?  It  is  a  dye  u.sed  in  many 
things,  in  clothing,  in  all  kinds  of  textiles 
as  well  as  foods.  There  are  many  of  the 
dyeing  agents  that  are  on  the  list  be- 
cause they  are  suspected  of  being  car- 
cinogenic agents. 

Carbon  tetrachloride?  Get  that  out  of 
the  house.  It  is  a  dangerous  substance. 
Most  of  us  have  known  that  in  confined 
circumstances  It  could  be  dangerous,  but 
did  we  know  it  might  cause  cancer?  Is 
the  Senator  from  Maine  ready  to  ban 
carbon  tetrachloride  from  all  house - 
uses?  After  all,  we  do  not  have  to  have  it. 
It  Is  only  a  convenience  to  people  to  have 
carbon  tetrachloride.  We  can  get  along 
without  it. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  makes 
the  statement  that  we  balance  medical 
risks,  so  maybe  he  would  be  willing  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  both  cliloroform 
and  ether  are  on  the  list.  Maybe  people 
could  learn  to  take  operations  without 
the  benefit  of  either  chloroform  or  ether, 
or  some  of  the  other  substances  that 
might  be  used  In  substitution  for  them. 
But  I  assume  that  we  balance  those  medi- 
cal risks  and  say.  "Well,  we  will  take  the 
risk  of  cancer  because  the  othef  risk  is 
greater." 

Coal  oil  is  on  the  list;  crude  oil  is  on 
the  list;  petroleum  is  on  the  list;  all 
petroleum  derivatives  are  on  the  list. 
Are  we  going  to  ban  them?  You  cannot 
have  them  in  your  car.  You  surely  can- 
not have  them  in  your  kitchen  because 
they  might  cause  cancer. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  further 
.vield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 
Mr.  STONE.  If  petroleum  derivatives 
are  on  the  list,  how  will  we  fertilize  to 
grow  crops  at  all? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  might  possibly 
be,  since  it  is  a  carcinogenic  agent,  some 
possible  ingestion  of  that  agent  into  the 
food  we  eat  and  some  time  years  from 
now  we  may  find  somebody  who  Is  able 
to  point  to  some  effect  because  of  It  and, 
therefore,  we  must  ban  it,  apparently. 


Ethyl  alcohol.  That  is  grain  alcohol. 
We  have  to  take  alcohol  out.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  in  the  bourbon  and 
water  or  the  scotch  and  soda  that  the 
guy  is  going  to  drink,  or  the  martini  or 
vanilla  extract,  we  have  to  remove  it  all 
because  grain  alcohol  is  suspected  as  be- 
ing a  carcinogenic  agent.  The  evidence 
is  far  more  persuasive  on  that  subject 
than  it  is  on  the  one  that  we  are  dealing 
with  today. 

Etiiylene  glycol  is  on  the  list.  You  can- 
not have  antifi'eeze  in  your  car  any  more 
because  if  you  spill  it.  you  might  get 
cancer. 

You  might  even  have  a  boilover:  who 
kno^\.-;?  And  you  might  get  cancer.  The 
evidence  on  tliat  subject  is  far  more  per- 
sua."=ive  than  it  is  on  the  one  we  are  deal- 
mg  with  now. 

The  old  familiar  formaldehyde  is  on 
the  list.  That  would  have  to  be  harmed. 
The  laboratory  workers  certainly  cannot 
be  subjected  to  that  any  more. 

And  take  your  shoes  off,  if  you  hap- 
lien  to  wear  leather  shoes,  because  tannic 
acid  is  on  tlie  list.  It  might  be  carcino- 
genic; and  you  do  not  know  how  much 
exposure  you  have  had  already,  wearing 
shoes  as  you  have.  Maybe  some  of  our 
friends  who  do  not  wear  shoes  are  im- 
mime  from  that  source,  unless  they  wear 
leather  pants  or  skirts,  or  a  leather  belt, 
Gold  is  on  the  list.  We  have  heard  for 
years  that  you  camiot  eat  the  gold.  Now 
I  have  found  out  why.  It  is  on  the  list. 
There  are  those  who  have  gold  fiiings 
tliat  the  dentists  put  in  their  mouths. 
They  did  not  have  to;  they  could  have 
used  silver  Instead.  But  now  gold  is  a 
suspected  carcinogenic  agent.  Tliere  is 
more  rationale  to  bamiing  gold  fillings 
than  DES  implants.  Yet  the  committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  has  said  we  must  elimi- 
nate those. 

Mineral  oil;  how  many  people  in  one 
way  or  another  have  used  mineral  oil 
without  knowing  the  great  hazard  to 
their  health  this  great  committee  of  Con- 
gress has  overlooked,  because  we  have 
not  yet  moved  to  ban  mineral  oil?  As  I 
recall,  it  is  still  prescribed. 

Lest  you  be  worried  about  what  hap- 
pens in  your  home  otherwise,  do  not  do  a 
thing  to  stop  moths  from  Infesting  your 
closets,  because  mothballs  and  moth 
flakes  are  on  the  list.  If  you  get  that 
familiar  odor  when  you  open  the  chest, 
do  not  wear  those  clothes,  because  you 
might  get  cancer. 

Let  us  look  at  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. The  mylar  is  on  the  list.  Nylon  is  on 
the  list.  The  possibility  of  getting  can- 
cer from  wearing  nylon  is  greater,  the 
evidence  is  stronger,  than  if  we  had  DES 
implants.  But  we  are  going  to  move  to 
bar  DES  implants,  and  these  other  haz- 
ards, though  greater  hazards,  will  be 
OK'd  by  this  great  committee  looking 
after  the  safety  of  the  American  people. 
Paraffin.  penicillln-G,  novocillln,  poly- 
ethylenes,  urethanes.  Tliey  are  all  on  the 
list.  Radium,  of  course.  Is.  Saccharine  is. 
SiUcone  rubber  and  butyl  rubber  are 
there,  .so  do  not  buy  any  more  tires  or 
drive  on  any  more  highways;  you  might 
pet  cancer. 

Rolenone.   steroids,  sulfadiazine,   are 
all  on  the  list. 
Teflon:  how  many  of  you  cook  your 


food  in  utensils  lined  with  teflon,  or 
shave  with  an  instrument  covered  witli 
teflon?  You  might  get  cancer;  they 
might  have  to  be  banned. 

Turpeniint.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 
over  a  hundred  pages  of  detailed,  cross- 
inde.xed  substances  which  might  cause 
canrer— every  one  of  which  has  better 
evidence  to  sustain  its  barring  from 
human  contact  than  does  the  subject  of 
DES  implants. 

I  indicated  at  the  outset  that  I  was  a 
little  reluctant  to  agree  to  the  unanimous 
con.sent  request  that  we  fix  a  time  cer- 
tain for  the  vote  on  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  know  that  in  this  body  of  intelli- 
gent people  there  are  a  good  many  Sena- 
tors who  would  not  have  voted  as  they 
voted  on  the  last  issue  had  they  been 
here  during  the  debate.  I  can  look 
around  now  and  see  five  Members,  count- 
ing the  Pi-esiding  Officer — five  Members 
here  who  will  know  something  more 
about  the  issue  than  if  they  had  not  been 
here,  who  might  be  persuaded  that  the 
actions  taken  in  the  suggested  rejection 
of  my  amendment  are  to  the  benefit  of 
the  health  of  the  American  people.  Five 
Membei-s  out  of  100  who  will  come  in.  a 
majority  of  them,  supposedly,  voting  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
done  something  virtuous  to  protect  the 
liealth  of  the  American  people,  while  re- 
maining hidden  in  this  great  list  of  all 
these  substances  around  us,  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  tlie  substance  we 
now  seek  to  ban. 

I  do  not  seek  to  ban  all  these  other 
substances,  because  I  realize  that  the 
benefits  far  outweigh  any  possible  meas- 
urable risks.  Yet  we  are  asked,  as  to  this 
particular  substance,  this  out  of  all  the 
others,  to  act  in  a  wave  of  emotion,  to 
prove  to  someone  that  we  care  about 
whether  or  not  they  get  cancer.  Yet  the 
only  cases  of  cancer  that  have  been 
brought  hi  were  the  ones  where  a  ihedi- 
cal  therapeutic  dose  was  administered, 
and  is  being  approved  by  this  legislation. 

I  ask.  Is  that  logic  or  is  It  emotion?  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  accept  my  amend- 
ment, and  at  least  reduce  the  illoglc  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
could  we  get  an  agreement  that  the  vote 
would  occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
McCLURE  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  today  and  a 
\ote  on  final  passage  occur  immediately 
therafter? 

I  make  the  request  that  paragraph 
three  of  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B\'RD.  Mr  President, 
I  a.sk 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  that  a  10-  or  a  15-min- 
utevote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  second 
vote  be  a  lO-minute  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  It  be  possible 
to  ha\e  the  first  vote  a  15-mlnute  vote' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  first  vote 
would  be  a  15-minute  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  tl  le  Sen- 
ator ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  -•sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  suflQcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordci^d 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr^ 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  fins 
age. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
sufficient  second? 

Tliere  is  a  sufficient  second. 

Tne  yeas  and  nays  were  order 

Mr.    McCLURE.   Mr.   Prepiden 
some  reluctance  I  did  not  object 
unanimous-consent    reque.<;t 
know  that  immediately  when 
pens  everybody  leaves.  I  am  onli 
to  talk  to  the  proponents  of  the  i  ill 
I  have  no  hope  of  convincing  thqm 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
yields  time? 

Mr.   HATHAWAY.   Mr.   Fr 
answer  to  some  of  the  argument ; 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  firs 
I  would  like  to  point  out  tha  t  here 
trying  to  outlaw  DES  as  a  catt^ 
and  yet  we  are  supporting  its 
morning-after  pill,  that  we 
I  am  sure  the  opponents  do 
DES  does  have  some  therapeutic 
fits,  that  it  has  been  found  to 
cessful  in  breast  cancer  and  in 
cancer,  and  that  we  cannot  ban 
together.  It  is  for  reason  that 
in  the  provisions  that  are  in  the 
part  of  this  bill  pertaining  to  the 
ing  and  the  circumstances  under 
DES  could  be  presciibed  as  a 
aft«r  pill. 

But  even  Frank  Rauscher,  Dir 
the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
that  those  provisions  were  not 
that  despite  the  benefits  for  brea4t 
cer  and  prostatic  cancer,  he 
vocate  removal  altogether. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  with  respect  to  the  Senato' 
Idaho's  allegations  that  we  are 
to  remove  a  drug  that  is  only  a 
risk  drug.  He  indicates  from  reading  the 
Federal    Register    that    there    aie    103 
agents  suspected  of  being 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
that  list  that  have  been  proven  t< 
cancer  in  human  beings.  If  there 
would  like  to  know  what  they  arp 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Piesident 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Many  of  these 
list  have  been  proved  to  cause 
some   instances,   in   some   applications. 
Many  of  them  have. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  human  b^ing  or 
in  animals? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  in  bbth. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  Senator 
reveal  to  me  which  ones  they  are 
be  grateful. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  not  sui-e 
time  to  go  through  the  whole  list 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Either  we  cai  i  cover 
them  or  take  them  up  and  mak(  them 
the  subject  of  future  legislation  to  ban 
those  also.  I  do  not  think  the  Senal  or  can 
make  the  argiunent  that  because  ive  are 
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not  banning  those  we  should  not  ban 
this.  We  will  get  to  those  later. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  My  point  simply  is  this: 
That  the  very  minute  exposure  of  human 
beings  to  many  of  the  items,  maybe 
nearly  all  the  items  on  this  list,  is  such 
a  small  risk  that  it  can  be  ignored;  but 
even  that  small  risk  is  greater  than  the 
ri.sk  you  can  demonstr.ite  with  respect 
to  DES  implants. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the  Senator 
answer  my  question  as  to  which  ones  on 
the  list  of  103  have  been  found  to  cause 
cancer  in  human  beings? 

Vr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  clad  at  an- 
othar  time  and  another  place  to  sit  down 
wi*h  the  Senator  and  go  through  103 
page.s.  nnd  we  will  talk  about  them  sub- 
.s^ance  by  substance. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Just  name  one  of 
..hem  in  the  103  that  has  been  found  to 
cause  cancer  in  human  beings,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  have  the  DES  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  We  have  found  that  it  has 
caused  cancer  in  human  beings,  and  some 
of  those  human  beings  have  passed  away 
as  a  result  of  it,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  this  bill  is  being  pushed  today. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  DES  suspected 
of  causing  cancer  in  human  beings.  We 
know  it  causes  cancer  in  human  beings. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  it  takes  of 
the  DES  to  cause  this  cancer.  Maybe  it 
will  turn  out  that  studies  will  indicate 
that  the  amount  that  Ls  fed  to  beef 
cattle  and  then  ingested  by  human  beings 
will  not  be  a  .sufficient  amount  even  if 
ingested  over  a  100  year  period  to  cause 
cancer.  If  that  is  so,  then  I  would  pre- 
sume that  DES  would  be  allowed  as  a 
cattle  feed.  But  we  do  not  know  that  yet. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  willing 
to  allow  DES  to  be  prescribed  and  in- 
gested in  a  quantity  which  if  it  were 
fed  would  require  73,000  lunches  of  baby 
beef  liver  eveiT  day  for  50  years  to  equal 
the  amount  of  the  therajseutic  dose,  and 
the  Senator  is  willing  to  allow  the 
therapeutic  dose,  but  he  is  not  willing 
to  allow  it  to  be  used  in  feed.  Again  there 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  at  all  that  the 
implant  causes  any  cancer, 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  gave  the  Senator 
the  reason  we  are  allowing  it.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  listening  at  the  time  when  I  first 
arose. 

The  Senator  is  talking  about  the 
morning-after  pill;  is  that  correct?  The 
Senator  is  referring  to  the  morning-after 
pill? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  We  are  aUowing  the 
use  of  that,  and  would  continue  to  allow 
the  use  of  that  because  we  know  DES  is 
helpful  with  respect  to  breast  cancer, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  helpful  with  re- 
spect to 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  the  Senator  using 
DES  in  a  dose  in  the  morning-after  pill 
to  be  helpful  in  breast  cancer? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No. 

Ml-.  HATHAWAY.  The  problem  is  this. 
It  is  out  in  the  marketplace  for  breast 
cancer  and  prostatic  cancer.  The  fact  It 
is  out  in  the  marketplace  means  it  would 
be  vei-y  difficult  to  enforce  its  use  with 
respect  to  those  purposes  only. 

Recognizing  that  difficulty  in  enforce- 
ment, we  have  put  in  this  provision  that 


says  that  it  can  only  be  used  in  certain 
circumstances  for  the  morning-after  pill, 
and  that  the  warning  has  to  be  given  to 
the  woman  and  has  to  be  signed  by  her 
or  by  her  guardians  if  she  is  underaged. 

As  I  mentioned,  Frank  Rauscher,  who 
is  Director  of  the  Cancer  Institute,  says 
that  does  not  work.  Then,  despite  the 
benefits  that  we  are  receiving  from  DES 
for  breast  cancer  and  for  prostatic  can- 
cer, he  would  advocate  a  total  removal 
of  DES  altogether.  That  may  be  very 
well  what  would  be  done. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  says  that 
because  it  is  useful  in  some  other  in- 
stances, we  cannot  ban  it;  therefore,  we 
will  allow  its  use  in  the  morning-after 
pill.  That  is  nonsense.  If  the  Senator 
really  thought  it  was  dangerous  in  the 
morning-after  pill,  we  would  ban  it  in 
the  morning-after  pill  also. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  point  is  this.  It 
is  out  in  the  marketplace  for  breast  can- 
cer and  for  prostatic  cancer.  That  means 
it  is  out  in  the  marketplace,  and  it  can 
be  used  then  as  a  morning-after  pill.  We 
feel  we  cannot  control  it  well  enough. 
Because  it  is  out  in  the  mai-ketulace, 
even  though  it  is  only  supposed  to  be  \ 
used  for  breast  cancer  or  prostatic  can- 
cer, we  know  as  a  practical  matter  it 
will  be  used  for  other  purposes.  So  in 
order  to  protect  the  women  who  may  use 
it,  we  have  made  these  provisions  in  the 
law  that  it  only  can  be  prescribed  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  there  has  to 
be  a  warning  and  the  person  has  to  sign 
a  statement. 

As  I  mention  for  the  third  time,  if  this 
does  not  work,  we  are  going  to  ban  it  al- 
together, despite  its  therapeutic  benefits. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1976 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<  Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  myself,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  3474. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy  )  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3474 »  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16 
of  the  Fedei-al  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
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the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
outhorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Jack- 
r-OA.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  John- 
:.TON'.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
CllRi:  conferee.';  on  the  part  of  the 
S?nat3. 


DIETHYLSTILBESTROL 

The  Senate  continued  witli  the  con- 
sidc-rntion  of  the  bill  (S.  963)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  prohibit  the  administration  of 
the  drug  diethylstilbe.strol — DES — to  any 
animal  intended  for  use  as  food,  and  for 
other  purpose.'. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
;.  ields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
■nyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  only  one  other 
tiling  which  I  mentioned  yesterday. 

The  head  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute made  this  statement,  and  he  made 
this  statement  in  the  hearinss  before 
tiic  committee; 

.  .  .  physiciaiw  u ho  have  responsibility  for 
ueiithig  emergency  pregnancies  Eliould  not 
be  deprived  cf  v.hat  appear.s  lo  be  a  \i.sefnl 
medic.ll  tool.  .  .  . 

The  Senator  from  Maine  did  not  look 
at  that  particular  one.  He  was  looking 
at  the  treatment  of  breast  cancer  and 
other  kinds  of  cancer  as  being  a  useful 
medical  tool.  That  is  not  the  significant 
part  of  the  statement.  Let  me  complete 
what  he  said, 

particularly  so  since  there  Is  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  evidence  which  indicates  the 
risks  to  .  ,  . 

Hiunans  are  so  small  as  to  be  imde- 
tectable,  and  those  risks  are  the  risks 
attributable  to  the  medicinal  use  of  this 
hormone,  not  its  use  as  a  feed  supplement 
or  an  implant,  and  the  feed  supplements 
or  implants  are  so  infinitely  smaller,  as 
we  have  indicated  already  that  tlie  im- 
plants, as  I  have  already  indicated,  are 
not  even  detectable  as  any  residues  in 
the  meat  in  animals. 

Still  we  must  ban  it  even  though  there 
is  no  way  to  detect  any  presence,  but  it 
might  be  there. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  other  sponsors  of  tliis  legislation  that 
if  that  is  really  the  way  they  are  going 
to  vote,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  If  it 
is  there,  then  ban  eveiT  one  of  the  sub- 
stances on  103  pages  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  tlie  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  argument,  I  read  from  page  39 
of  the  hearings  in  1975,  where  Dr, 
Rauscher  makes  tliis  statement: 

It  shoiild  be  recognized  that  there  Is  no 
.iiealth  advantage  to  the  exposed  individual 
as  Is  the  Intent  when  the  drug  is  used  thera- 
pputically.  The  law  prescribes  that  substances 
like  DES  which  have  been  shown  to  be  car- 
cinogenic can  be  used  as  feed  additives  pro- 
vidine  no  residues  appear  in  pny  of  the  edible 


portions  of  the  animal  at  tlie  time  of  slaugh- 
ter. 

The  NCI  remains  fully  supportive  of  these 
requirements. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Residues  are  now  ap- 
pearing. 

Dr.  RAUSCHrR.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kennldy.  You  want  to  end  thai? 

Dr.  R.\uscHER.  Indeed. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  want  DES  out  of 
beer? 

Dr  R  wsc  H-.R.  Tliat  is  our  rerommendatlcn. 

So  I  would  .say  that  Dr.  Rauscher  is 
pretty  unequivocally  committed  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  any  f  urtl:- 
er  remarks  to  make  at  this  time.  I  think 
that  the  matter  has  been  argued  quite 
extensively  both  yesterday  and  today. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsninious  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  H.\THAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinuuished  Senator  from  Maine. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—VETO OF  H.R.  5901 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  vote  at  3 
p.m.  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  6-month  extension  of  oil  price  con- 
trols. I  have  a  request  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  cleared  with  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN  and  Mr.  Brooke,  who  will  be 
handling  the  matter  of  the  override  of 
the  President's  veto  on  the  education  bill, 
HR.  5901. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  first  voto,  on  the 
attempt  to  override  the  President's  veto — 
and  that  will  have  to  do  with  the  oil 
price  controls — there  be  a  20-minute  lim- 
itation for  debate  on  tlie  override  of  the 
Pi-esidenfs  veto  of  H.R.  5901,  the  educa- 
tion bill ;  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  that  a  vote  then  occur  on  the  override 
of  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  5901. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  tliat  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
have  any  orders  been  entered  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  None. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  Oie 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
pciiod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
momir.g  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each,  such  peiicd 
r.ot  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoui 
o'ojtction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S,  1849 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  11  a.m. 
tomorrow,  debate  begin  on  the  override 
of  the  Presidents  veto  of  S.  1849;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  4  hours  for 
tliat  debate,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Fannin;  and  that  my  request  for  a  time 
limitation  of  4  hours  be  changed  to  read 
not  to  exceed  4  hours,  so  that  the  vole 
will  still  occur  at  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIETHYSTILBESTROL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  963  >  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  prohibit  the  administration  of 
the  drug  diethylstilbestrol— DES— to 
any  animal  intended  for  use  as  food,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  it  be  the  inten- 
tion to  have  the  recess  imtil  2  o'clock? 
With  that  understanding,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  the 
intention. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  1:41  p.m.,  recessed  until  '2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Hansen). 


DIETHYLSTILBESTROL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  bill  (S.  963)  to  amenti 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  prohibit  the  administration  cl 
the  di-ug  diethylstilbestrol — DES — to  an;, 
animal  intended  for  use  as  food,  and  fcr 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legi.^lalive  clerk 
called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
that  the  Senator  from 
Hdddlestoni.    and    the 
Mississippi   I  Mr.   Eastland  i 
Siirily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh).  the 
from  Florida  •  Mr.  Chiles  ' ,  the 
from  Alaslia  <  Mr.  Gravel  > .  and 
ator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  .. 
are  absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Sen 
Alabama  iMr.  Allen  »   and  the 
from  Michigan   <Mr.  Hart>    ai 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pi 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minne'^ota 
Humphrey  '  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Utala  iMr.  Ga  i 
the  Senator  from   Oregon    'M: 
WOOD )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pi 
voting,  the  Senator  from  U 
Garn»  would  vote   yea." 

The  result  was  announced- 
nays  58,  as  follows: 


Senator 

Senator 

Senator 

the  Sen- 

PHREY' 
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hat   the 

BUCKLEY' . 

N  > .  and 
.   Pack- 

ekent  and 
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■  eas  31, 
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Jr. 


Baker 

Bartleit 

Bellmon 

Brock 

BjTd. 

Harry  F 
Church 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domeniei 
Fannin 


Abourezk 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Bvu-dick 

Byrd.  Roben  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Glenn 

Oriffln 

Hart.  Oary  W. 

HarUe 


Ford 

Goldwaier 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hn.iska 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

McClure 

McGee 

Montoya 

Morgan 

NAYS— 58 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

liCansfleld 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclutyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moes 

Muskie 


Nuiiii 
Pears<ti 
Scott 
WUl 
St 
Steveijs 
Stone 
Talm 
Thurr 
Tower 
Youni 


lafl 


Nelsor 

Pastor ; 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randa  ph 

Ribicofr 

Roth 

Schwe 

Scott, 


Spark]  ian 

Staff o4l 

Stev 
Symlnkton 
Taft 
Tunnek' 
Welck-  r 
Willia)  IS 


h  ch 
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NOT  VOTING  — 11 

Allen  Eastland  Huddlfslon 

Bayh  Garn  Humpi  irey 

Buckley  Gravel  Packw^od 

ChUes  Hart,  Philip  A. 

So  Mr.  McClure's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 
to  reconsider   the   vote  by   w 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
tliat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  tTie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  :f  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  le  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreein  j  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amendpd,  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engi-ossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  material  in  connec- 
tion with  DES. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrcm   the   Washington  Poit.  Sept.  8.   1975| 
Action  Acainst  DE.S 

Tl^e  Senate  is  expected  to  v:)ie  today  on 
legislation  ln\olvlng  the  controversial  drug 
DES  (diethylstilbestrol).  The  two  most  Im- 
portant parts  of  the  bill,  which  is  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and 
Richard  S.  Schwelker  (R-Pa.).  involve  the 
11 5€  of  DES  as  a  growth  stimulant  fed  to  cattle 
and  Its  use  as  a  contraceptive  for  women.  In 
boih  instances,  the  debate  has  been  persist- 
ing for  years,  a  period  of  time  in  which  count- 
le.ss  Americans  have  been  exposed  to  possible 
dangers  that,  with  a  measure  of  diligence,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  might  have 
spared  them. 

The  vo;e  on  banning  DES  in  cattle  feed  is 
expected  to  be  close.  That  the  outcome  is 
uncertain  s-.iggests  that  the  cattle  Industry 
has  been  making  another  lobbying  effort  to 
support  a  business-as-usual  position.  Ac- 
tually, the  DES  business  is  anything  but 
usual.  The  evidence  against  the  drug— it  is 
known  to  cau=e  cancer  In  laboratory  tests 
with  animals — is  so  strong  that  it  was  already 
banned  once  by  the  FDA,  after  years  of  delay- 
that  saw  the  Industry  being  favored  by  one 
administrative  leniency  or  another:  Ironi- 
cally, when  the  FDA  finally  did  accept  the 
overwhelming  evidence  against  DES,  it  acted 
In  such  a  Juridically  inept  way  that  in  Jan- 
uary 1974  a  federal  court  set  aside  the  ban  on 
a  procedural  issue.  Because  tlie  agency  has 
not  cavised  itself  to  relnstitute  the  ban 
against  DES,  it  is  clear  that  the  responsibility 
rests  with  Congress.  Little  new  ground  needs 
to  be  cleared.  In  1972,  the  Senate  voted  for 
an  Immediate  ban,  but  the  House  failed  to 
act.  It  was  also  in  1972  that  Dr.  Prank  J. 
Rauscher  Jr.,  the  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  said  of  DES:  "Anything 
that  increases  the  carcinogenic  burden  to 
man  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  en- 
vironment If  at  all  possible — and  In  this  case 
it  Is  possible." 

DES  as  a  contraceptive  also  has  a  long 
history.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  a  number  of 
restrictions  that  appear  to  have  aroused 
much  lesa  controversy  than  DES  in  cattle 
feed.  These  restrictions  deserve  support  be- 
cause evidence  suggests  that  the  drug.  In- 
stead of  being  used  only  In  emergency  situa- 
tions. Is  being  used  routinely.  The  Senate 
bill  requires  that  DES  be  used  only  In  such 
emergencies  as  rape,  that  the  patient  give 
written  Informed  consent  and  that  this  con- 
sent be  recorded  (without  the  patient's 
name)  with  the  PDA.  These  measures  hold 
promise  of  protecting  large  numbers  of 
women  against  a  drug  which,  according  to 
many  health  authorities,  is  now  being  ad- 
ministered and  used  far  too  casually. 

Metabolic  Fate  or  Oral  Diethylstilbestrol 

IN  Stcehs 

I  By  P.  W.  Aschbacher  '  and  E.  J.  Thacker  '  ' 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  •) 

SUMMARY 

The  metabolic  fate  of  dlethylstllbestrol 
I  DES)  In  steers  was  studied  by  giving  single 
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oral  doi^s  of  •  C-DES  and  sacriflcing  the  aui- 
rnals  24,  48,  72,  120.  168  and  240  hr.  after 
dosing  ( two  steers  per  time  Interval ) .  Total 
recovery  of  '  C  averaged  97  c  of  the  dose. 
witii  a  range  of  90.0  to  103.7'.  .  Of  the  total 
■'C  recovered  from  steers  slaughtered  120 
and  168  hr.  after  dosing,  98.5  and  99.5'., 
respectively,  were  In  the  excreta.  For  all  ani- 
mals, fecal  excretion  was  two  to  thre?  times 
that  In  the  urine,  and  the  gasti-ointestinal 
contents  were  the  major  reservoir  of  ex- 
creted ■  C.  A  minimum  of  85'.  of  the  "  C  in 
feces  was  characterized  a.s  free  DES  by  thin- 
laysr  chroinatogiaphy  (TLC).  The  C  In  the 
urine  was  not  free  DES;  but  after  incubation 
with  fl-glucuronlda.se-aryl  sulfata.se  enzyme, 
a  minimum  of  85',  was  recovered  as  free 
DES  (Characterized  by  TLC).  The  concentra- 
tions of  'C  were  always  higher  in  the  liver, 
kidney  and  bile-gallbladdsr  than  in  anv  other 
ti&sue  analyzed.  C-DES  was  recovered  from 
hydrolysates  of  liver  extracts  and  of  bile- 
gallbladder  extracts  from  several  steers.  Iso- 
toplc  dilution  procedures  were  the  basis  for 
these  identifications.  One  of  the  liver  sam- 
ples from  which  '  C-DES  was  recovered  came 
from  a  steer  that  was  slaughtered  168  hr. 
after  dosing  with  C-DES.  Approximately 
22- .  of  the  '  C  in  this  liver  sample  W8.s  Iden- 
tified as  C-DES,  and  this  is  an  equivalent 
concentration  of  the  order  of  0.1  ppb  DES. 
Analysis  that  employed  gas-liquid  chroma- 
tography detected  DES  (0.9  to  1.2  ppb)  in 
the  livers  from  one  steer  slatightered  72  hr. 
and  another  120  hr.  after  Ingestion  of  DES 
had  ceased,  but  these  analyses  did  not  detect 
DES  in  livers  of  two  ste«rs  slaughtered  168 
hr   after  DES  Ingestion  had  ceased. 

INTRODUCTION 

Several  investigators  have  reported  no  in- 
crease in  estrogenic  activity  m  edible  tissue 
from  steers  slaughtered  48  hr.  after  dlethyl- 
stllbestrol (DES)  feeding  had  stopped  (I»res- 
ton  et  al..  1956;  Turner,  1956:  Umberger. 
Curtis  and  Gass,  1959;  Wlberg  and  Stephen- 
son,  1957).  Recently,  however.  Donoho  et  iil. 
(1973),  using  derivatization  and  gas-liquid 
chromatography  (GLC),  found  DES  (or  its 
conjugate)  at  the  1  ppb  range  in  livers  of 
steers  slaughtered  72  hr.  after  withdrawal 
of  DES  ( 20  mg.  day)  from  the  feed.  In  a  study 
in  this  laboratory,  radioactivity  was  detected 
In  feces  of  sheep  for  7  days  after  dosing  with 
C-DES  (Aschbacher,  1972).  The  "C  In  a  7- 
day  composite  sample  of  feces  from  these 
sheep  was  characterized  as  DES.  Earlier  stud- 
ies with  ■  H-labeled  DES  In  steers  have  shown 
excretion  patterns  and  distribution  of  ■' H- 
DES,  but  interpretation  of  these  data  Is  un- 
certain because  of  the  low  recovery  of  total 
radioactivity  (Hinds  et  al.,  1965;  Mitchell, 
Neumann  and  Draper,  1959) . 

The  objective  of  the  study  reported  here 
was  to  quantitatively  determine  the  meta- 
bolic fate  of  orally  Ingested  DES  in  steers 
given    C  labeled  DES. 

materials  and  methods 
Chemicals.  Dlethylstllbestrol  labeled  with 
•C  in  the  number  one  carbon  of  one  ethyl 
side  Cham  ("C-DES)  was  obtained  from 
Amersham-Searle  Corp.  In  two  lots.  Tlie 
specific  activities  were  4.28  x  10"  and  4.77  >:  10- 
dpm,  mg,  and  the  supplier  indicated  radlo- 
purlty  as  greater  than  98 ';r,  based  on  paper 
and  thin-layer  chromatography  (TLC).  The 
"C-DES  was  shipped  In  benzene  solution 
(=i3.2  mc  ml),  and  upon  receipt  was  further 
diluted  with  benzene  (=1  mc/ml).  Radiopur- 
ity  was  evaluated  In  our  laboratory  by  TLC 
and  Isotoplc  dilution,  and  these  procedures 
are  described  later  in  the  section  on  Isola- 
tion and  characterization  of  "C-labeled  com- 
pounds. Trltlumrlabeled  DES  ('H-DES)  used 

-Technical  assistance  of  B.  R.  Lewton  Is 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

•'  Reference  to  a  company  or  product  name 
does  not  Imply  approval  or  recommendation 
of  the  product  by  the  U.SX).A.  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others  that  may  be  suitable. 
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for  Isotoplc  dilution  was  also  obtained  from 
Amersham-Searle  Corp. 

Nonradioactive  DES  was  obtained  from 
J.  T.  Baker  Co.  and  nonradioactive  DES- 
monoglucuronlde  was  obtained  from  Aldrlch 
Chemical  Co. 

Experimental  Animals.  Hereford  and  An- 
f  iis-Hereford  steers  were  purchased  at  a  local 
^l  ockyard  and  were  acclim.ited  to  the  labora- 
tory premises  for  a  minimum  of  6  weeks 
i)f  lore  use.  Their  diet  during  the  acclimatlza- 
tum  period  and  the  experiments  was  a  50:. 50 
uiixture  of  alfalfa,  hay,  s-c  grnd  pelleted,  mn 
15',  protein,  IRN  1-100-121,  and  a  pelleted 
concentrate  mixture  (34'^.  oats,  grain,  grnd, 
IRN  4-08-471;  30'>;  barley,  grain,  grnd.  feed 
gi-.  IRN  4-08-343;  19';^  corn,  yellow,  grain, 
iirnd,  IRN  4-02-992;  15',;  soyi}ewn.  seeds,  solv- 
extd  grnd,  mx  T;r.  fiber,  IRN  5-04-604;  I'i 
TM  salt  and  1<;;.  calcium  phosphate,  dibasic, 
commercial,  IRN  6-01-080)  fed  free  choice. 
The  steers  weighed  from  230  to  386  kg  when 
they  were  dosed  with  'C-DES. 

Experimental  Protocol.  For  14  days,  each 
steer  was  given  20  mg  of  frari*-DES  daily  (10 
mg  morning  and  evening) .  Immediately  after 
this  period,  at  approximately  9:00  am.  each 
steer  was  given  a  single  dose  of  trans-'^'C- 
DES  (1.45  X  10-  to  2.52  X  lO*  dpm  "C;  10 
nig  of  DES)  prepared  as  previously  described 
(Aschbacher,  1972).  No  DES  was  given  after 
tiiB  radioactive  dose.  All  DES  Nvas  given  via  a 
{■.(■liitlii  capsule  with  a  balling  gun. 

The  day  before  dOJ^ing  wiih  radioactive 
DES.  the  steers  were  plaretl  in  metabolism 
■stalls  (Aschbacher,  1970i.  where  they  re- 
mained until  sacrificed.  All  feces  and  urine 
•vere  collected  when  steers  were  in  the  metab- 
olism stalls.  During  the  first  72  hr.  after 
tUisiiig  with  -'C-DES.  the  feces  and  urine 
V.  ere  allowed  to  accumulate  12  hr.  before 
being  refrigerated;  thereafter,  the  accumtUa- 
tlon  period  was  24  hours.  Uruie  was  collected 
via  a  large  rubber  funnel  .strapped  to  the 
.=iteer.  Jugular  blood  samples  were  taken  six 
times  during  the  first  48  hr.  after  dosing  with 
C-DES  and  at  24-hr.  Intervals  thereafter. 
Steer.s  were  sacrificed  24,  48.  72,  120,  168  and 
.240  hr.  after  receiving  i-C-DES  (two  steers  at 
each  Interval).  In  general,  the  specific  ac- 
tivity of  the  > 'C-DES  dose  (nnd  therefore 
total  I'C)  was  Increased  with  increasing  in- 
terval from  dosing  to  sacrifice.  These  proce- 
dures were  carried  out  with  o»\e  steer  at  a 
time  from  November  1971  to  August  1972. 

In  February  1972,  a  steer  was  subjected  to 
the  procedures  described  abo-iC,  except  that 
no  -'C-DES  was  given.  Tlie  steer  wns  sacrificed 
48  hr.  after  the  cessation  of  DES  feeding. 
and  the  samples  from  this  steer  established 
practical  background  values  lor  iiiterpreta- 
tion  of  tissue  residues. 

When  the  steers  were  sacrificed,  .samples  of 
the  following  organs  and  digestive  tract  con- 
tents were  taken:  liver,  kidney,  adrenals, 
heart,  lung,  gallbladder  with  bile,  spleen, 
luan  muscle  (round),  visceral  fat,  dermal  fat, 
large  Intostlne,  small  intestine,  omasum, 
rumenoretlculiun,  large  intestinal  contents, 
small  intestinal  contents,  cmasal  contents, 
rumenoreticular  contents  and  nbomassum 
with  contents.  Tlie  gastroinlistlnal  (GD  con- 
tents were  separated  from  the  tissues  only 
to  facilitate  sample  preparfltion.  and  the 
t(uantities  of  "C  In  the  tisoue  and  contents 
were  combined  when  expressing  the  amount 
in  a  section  of  the  tract.  After  the  leg  bones 
and  pelvic  and  pectoral  girdles  were  rentoved, 
one-half  of  the  eviscerated  carcass  was 
around,  mixed  and  sampled. 

"C  A.isaya.  Measurement  of  >'C  was  by 
liquid  scintillation;  an  external  standard  was 
used  for  quench  correction.  Urine  and  bl(5od 
plasma  were  assayed  directly  (0.5  ml)  in  a 
commercial  liquid  scintillation  .solution  (lu- 
stagel,  Packard  Instrument  Co.).  In  Prepara- 
tion for  assay,  samples  of  tissues,  gastro- 
intestinal contents  and  feces  were  freeze- 
drled.  »<0  assays  of  dried  .wmples  (in  trip- 


licate) were  accomplished  by  a  combustion 
technique  (Model  305  Oxidizer.  Packard 
Instrument  Co.)  in  which  the  CO^  from  100 
to  300  mg  of  dry  sample  was  trapped  for 
liquid  scintillation  counting. 

Backgrovinds  were  established  by  combust- 
ing similar  quantities  of  paper.  Samples  with 
very  low  activity  were  grouped  and  reassayed 
to  avoid  possible  memory  effect  in  the  ox- 
idizer Instrument,  which  could  occur  if 
samples  of  widely  dliferent  activity  were  as- 
sayed in  sequence.  To  determine  slgniticant 
differences  from  background,  we  compar<-d 
means  of  gross  counts  from  samples  with 
mt-ans  of  paper  blanks,  using  a  f-test  with 
a  0.01  level  of  probability.  Only  net  rouius 
.sif^niticantly  above  background  were  con- 
verted To  dpin  and  reported. 

Isolation  and  Cliaracteri'.aHon  of  'C-Ln- 
beled  Compound fi.  Samples  for  character- 
izstlou  of  I'C  compounds  were  stored  at  —IH 
C  or,  in  some  cases,  freeze-diied  and  stored 
at  3  C.  Maximum  storage  time  before  char- 
acterization wa.s  17  months.  A  2.4-  x  16-cm 
column  of  Porapak  Q  (Waters  Associates 
Inc.l  was  used  to  recover  -'C  compounds 
from  urine.  The  column  was  poured  in  meth- 
anol and  then  wafhed  with  50  to  100  ml 
of  water.  After  as  much  a-s  500  ml  of 
urine  was  passed  througli  the  column,  the 
coltimn  was  washed  with  water  until  the 
elur.nt  was  clear,  and  then  the  'C  compounds 
were  eluted  with  methanol  (Bradlow,  1968). 
The  eluate  was  monitored  for  radioactivity 
with  a  flow  cell  parked  w^lth  insolutjle  glass 
bead  scintillator  (Model  317  Trl-Carb  Flow 
Monitor.  Packard  Instrument  Co.).  Quanti- 
tation was  by  conventional  liquid  scintilla- 
tion. 

^'C-containing  compounds  were  extracted 
from  feces  and  GI  contents  with  methanol, 
and  dried  bile-gallbladder  was  extracted  with 
either  methanol  or  dietbylether:ethanol  (70: 
30).  Livers  were  extracted  once  with  acetone 
( 1  ml  per  gram  fresh  tissues ) ,  followed  by 
two  extractions  with  acetone : water  (80:20). 

Two  procedures  were  u.sed  to  isolate  conju- 
gates of  DES  and  free  DES  from  the  extracts. 
Once  procedure  iiuolved  partitioning  be- 
tween chloroform  and  a  pH  10.5  aqueous 
carbonate  buffer  (5t  g  NaHCO^  21  g  NaOH/ 
liter)  and  between  chloroform  and  O.IN 
NaOH,  as  previously  described  (Aschbacher, 
1972)  and  discussed  (Coffin  and  Pilon,  1973). 
The  other  procedure  used  the  Porapak  Q 
column  as  described,  except  that  elution  wan 
by  a  sirepwlse  v. ater: methanol  gradient  (0. 
30.  50,  80  and  100',  methanol).  Conjugates 
were  eluted  with  50  to  80'.::  methanol, 
whereas  free  DES  required  100'.;.  methanol. 

The  1' C-DES  as  piurchosed  and  the  "C 
compounds  recovered  from  steers  dosed  with 
"C-DES  were  examined  by  TLC.  The  TLC 
systems  used  0.25  mm  of  silica  gel  on  6  X  20 
cm  glass  plates  (Briukmann  Instrument  Inc.) 
with  hexane:diethylether:  dlchlorome thane 
(4:3:2)  or  n-propanol: water  (8:1)  as  the 
solvent  mixtures.  The  first  solvent  system 
produced  useful  Rr  valves  with  free  DES  and 
the  latter  with  DES  monoglucuronide.  For 
comparative  Rf  values,  unknown  radioactive 
compounds  were  chromatographed  side  by 
side  with  known  nonradioactive  compounds. 
Radioactive  bands  were  located  with  a  radlo- 
cliromatogram  scanner  (Model  7200,  Packard 
Instrument  Co.).  and  noiu-adloactive  stand- 
ards were  visualined  under  UV  light. 

Suspected  conjugates  were  hydrolyzed  by 
incubating  overnight  in  a  0.05m  soditim  ace- 
tate buffer,  pH  4.75,  at  38  C  with  -  a1  ml  of 
^-glucuronidase 'aryl  sulfatase  (Calbiochem;. 
Before  hydrolysis.  '  C  compounds  were  recov- 
ered from  urine  with  a  Porapak  Q  column  or 
from  liver  and  bile-gallbladder  by  extraction. 
^'  C  compounds  were  isolated  from  the  hy- 
drolysate  by  passing  the  hydrolysate  through 
the  Porapak  Q  column  or  by  extracting  the 
hydrolysate  with  ether,  followed  by  partition- 
ing as  de''crU>ed  ftb(«ve.  Hydrolysates  of  Hver 


and  bile-gallbladder  were  dissolved  In  a 
vv'ater:methanol  mixture  (3:7),  and  this  wa.~ 
partitioned  against  bexane  to  remove  lipids. 

For  isotoplc  dilution  sttidies,  approximate- 
ly 500  mg  of  stable  DES  was  added  to  the 
fraction  suspected  of  containing  "C-DES 
This  mixture  was  dissolved  in  eltlier  warm 
methanol  (100  nig  ml)  or  warm  I>enzene  (lo 
mg  ml).  Cri'ystals  that  formed  in  the  methu- 
iiol  at  rcirigeraior  temperature  and  In  me 
benzene  at  room  temperature  were  harvesod 
on  a  fritted  c;la.ss  funnel  and  washed  twice 
with  2  ml  of  cold  methanol: water  (2:1)  or 
cold  benzene.  The  crybtals  were  dried  over- 
night in  a  vacuum  oven  at  80  C.  Appnjx- 
imatC'lv  10  mg  of  cry.stals  was  weij.hed  into 
a  scintillation  vial  with  a  balance  accural*.- 
to  0.05  mg  and  the  specific  activity  deter- 
mined. The  ie-<t  of  the  crystals  were  then 
redissolved.  and  the  procedure  was  repeated 
tmtil  a  constant  specific  activity  wa^ 
achieved.  In  some  instances.  -'H-DES  was 
added  to  the  ttnknown  sample;  and  con- 
stant •  H  to  C  ratios  from  succeeding 
cryslallizations  v.eie  taken  as  proof  of  the 
presence  of  *'C-DiSS.  H-DES  of  approxi- 
mately 200  dpm  mg  was  prepared  for  iso- 
toplc dilution  procedures  by  diluting  high 
specific  activity.  -H-DES  witii  nonradioactin; 
DES  and  recrybtalll?lng  from  hot  ben/.ene. 

All  values  for  percentages  of  -C  cbiirar- 
terizcd  as  DES  are  actual  amounts  pretseiit 
at  the  end  of  the  procedures,  with  no  cor- 
rection for  possilile  procedural  los.ses. 

Ga-i-Liquid  CliromatogropliU-  {GIX!)  Amil- 
yses  for  DES.  With  .some  steers,  the  parts  of 
the  kidney  and  li\er  not  free/iC-dried  for  '  C 
assay  were  frozen  and  shipped  to  the  AniuiHl 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,'  wl.ere 
they  were  analyzed  for  DES  b\  a  procedure 
similar  to  that  dejiorlbcd  by  Donoho  ct  al. 
(1973).  This  procedure  utili>:os  extrHftion. 
hydrolv.-is,  partitioning. ^  derivati/iition  ;iiid 
quantitation  by  GLC. 

RESt'ITS  A.VO  OlSCt  SSION 

RuiJoactirity  of  'C-DES.  Radlupuriiy  ev>i'.- 
uatlon  of  the  -'C-DES  agreed  with  inforina- 
tion  provided  by  the  supplier.  TLC  (hexaiie: 
diethylethe:dichloromethane)  revealed  only 
radioactive  bands  corresponding  to  cis-  and 
trans-T>E8.  Discrete  bauds  containing  1' 
of  the  RCtivily  applied  to  the  TLC  plate  would 
have  been  discernible.  Isotoplc  dilution  pro- 
cedures produced  constant  specific  activi- 
ties that  were  at  least  97';  of  the  calculated 
specific  activities  If  all  tlie    'C  was  in  DES. 

'  C  Levels  in  Blood  Plastna.  Figure  1  shows 
tlie  average  concentrations  of  C  in  blood 
plasma  at  various  intervals  after  an  oral  dose 
of  "C-DES.  Radioactivity  was  always  present 
in  the  sample  taken  4  hr.  after  d<jslug,  and 
plasma  radioactivity  in  one  animal  was  max- 
imum at  4  hr.  after  dosing.  With  one  excep- 
tion, radioactivity  in  the  36-hr.  bample  was 
fower  ihan  that  in  the  24-hr.  sample.  Radio- 
activity in  all  samples  taken  120  hr.  after 
dasing  approached  background  levels  (1  to 
S  net  cpm  in  a  0.5-ml  sample  i. 

Excretion  of  C.  Table  1  shows  the  a\erai;c 
cumulative  -'C  e.xcretion  after  a  dose  oi 
-<;-DES.  Excretion  via  feces  was  two  to  three 
times  that  In  tiriiie.  The  rate  of  excretion 
wiiis  relatively  rapid  during  the  first  48  hr. 
after  dosing:  thereafter,  excretion  decreased 
rapidly  so  that  during  the  interval  from  144 
to  168  hr.  after  dosing,  the  percentage  of  the 
dose  excreted  was  0.43  0.61  (average  of  foiu 
animals— standard  deviation  of  tlie  mean). 
There  was  considerable  variation  amouK 
steers  in  the  average  dally  quantity  of  feces 
eliminated  during  the  collection  peri(xl  (table 
2).  and  the  rate  of  excretion  of  >€  appeared 
to  be  related  to  the  rate  of  elimination  ol 
feces.  Steer  36  elUninated  the  least  feces  and 
also  had  a  relatively  slow  rate  of  '"C  e.\cre- 
t  Ion. 


'Appreciation  is  e.vpressed  to  A.  J.  Mala- 
noskl  and  R.  M.  Simpson  for  chemical  assays. 
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Table  1. — CrrMTTLATivE  Excretion  oi 
Simts  Arm  Aw  Oiax.  Does  or  < 

[Table  copy  Illegible] 


C  From 
3-DBS' 


T.UH.K  2.  Average  datty  eliminaiio\  \  of  feces 
{dry  -xeights)  per  kilogram  borfj/jic^fsrht 

Ste^r  no.: 

ai  -- --- 

42  

28 — 

41    

2»     

40 - — 

33    

as  — 

39    .._ 


*  Data  are  Irom  time  steers  were 
i>C-OE3  imtU  slaughtered.  Dry  wi 
based    on    Ireeze-drled    samples, 
witiiin  parentheses  Indicate 
uon  of  the  mean. 


9.8 
8.0 

10.3(0.1) 
5.2(1.3) 
8.6(0.4) 
9.2(3.4) 
7.3(0.8) 
8.  1(1.2) 
5.3(1.2) 
4.2(1.5) 
7.8(1.0) 
9.6(1.4) 
with 
ights  are 
Numbers 
staudird  deria- 


ti  osed  ' 


tissues  of 
also  rela- 


The  concentration  ot  "  C  la  some 
steer  38  (data  presented  later)  was 
tirely  high. 

Methanol  extracts  of  feces  fron 
three  steers  (0-  to  24hr..  0-  to  48-hr 
to  168-hr.  collections)    were  partitioned 
isolation  of  DES.  Over  85  ^  of  the  ■' 
feces  samples  was  recovered  In  th< 
where  free  DES  would  be  expected 
■'  C  migrated  as  free  DES  on  TLC 
ether:  dlchloromethane) .  Only  4  to 
tloned    Into   carbonate   buffer, 
conjtigates  would  be  expected 
the  majority  of  the  "  C  excreted  In 
was  as  free  DES. 

The  nature  of  the      C  In  urine 
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•  ticti  vaVje  <i  an  average  of  two  steers  Va'uepor  ga^lroimestiMJ  tract  includes  conlenls  and 
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Table  4  Indicates  the  residues  o: 
equivalents  in  ttie  various  tissuei:.  a 
of  sacrlfloe.  The  values  are  e 
DBS  equivalents  and  were  compu 
vldlng  the  "C  concentration  of 
by  the  specific  activity  of  the 
that  partictilar  animal.  At  least 
must  be  considered  when  interpn 
data.  One  16  that  the  values  apply 
radioactive  done  of  DES  and  do 
tate  DEB  residues  from  stable  DES 
before  the  radioactive  dcwe.  The 
Is  that  the  numerical  values  are 
tirely  on  "C  assays  and  do  not 
between     '"C-DES     and     other     » 
compounds:  or  expressed  in  anothe: ' 
values  eure  the  maximum  possible 
dues  from  the  '*C-DES  dose. 

A  portion  of  the  ^"C  in  several 
confirmed  to  be  contained  In  DES 
Acetone   extraction   recovered    ovei 
the  ■*€  in  the  livers  of  two  steers 
48  hr.  after  doelng  with  "H^-DES. 
extracts  had  been  hydrolyzed,  the 
free  i*C-DES  was  confirmed  by 
tion  (46  and  3«n  of  the  'K!  In  th< 
steers  28  and  41,  respectively) 
the  liver  of  steer  36  (slaughtered  16i  I 
dosing  with     C-DES)   recovered  62 
'•C  In  itie  liver,  and  ^^C-DES   (22 
•C  in  tbe  Uver)   was  identified 
dilution  after  hydrolysis. 

Examination    of    blle-gallbladdei 
ii'om  steers  31.  42.  41  and  36  provi 
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upon  the  history  of  the  sample  before  analy- 
sis. The  majortly  of  the  "C  was  eluted  from 
a  Porapak  Q  column  with  50  Co  methanol  if 
the  urine  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
for  12-hr.  periods  during  collections  and  then 
was  stored  at  — 15  C  before  column  chroma- 
tography. These  "  C  compounds  remained  at 
the  origin  of  a  TLC  plate  with  a  hexane: 
ether;  dlchloromethane  solvent  system  but 
migrated  similarly  to  DES  monogluctironide 
with  a  propanol :  water  solvent.  When  these 
urine  samples  were  thawed  and  held  at  22 
C  for  18  hr.  before  chromatography,  most  of 
the  "C  was  eluted  with  100  „  methanol  and 
was  characterized  as  free  DES  by  TLC.  The 
proportion  of  »•  C  in  urine  characterized  as 
free  DES  appeared  to  increase  when  the  urine 
had  br?n  allowed  to  accumulate  (during  col- 
lectioiis)  for  24-hr.  periods  before  cooling. 
However,  this  observation  wa.s  confounded 
because  the  12-hr.  collection  periods  were 
always  during  the  flist  72  hr.  after  dosing, 
and  the  24-hr.  collection  periods  were  always 
more  than  72  hr.  after  dosing. 

A  high  percentage  of  Uie  ' » C  In  urine  was 
also  characterized  as  free  DES  after  Incuba- 
tion with  gluciu-onldase/aryl  sulfatase  en- 
zyme. CompKKile  samples  of  lu-ine  from  each 
of  three  steers  (0-  to  72-hr..  0-  to  120-hr. 
and  0-  to  168-hr.  collections)  were  analyzed. 
From  85  to  95':  of  the  »«C  in  the  urine 
samples  was  recovered  after  hydrolysis,  and 
when  ttus  was  subjected  to  TLC  (hexane: 
ether: dlchloromethane),  93  to  96%  of  the 
i'C  spotted  on  the  TLC  plates  was  fotmd 
In  the  bands  corresponding  to  cis-  and  trans- 
DBS.  In  the  0-  to  168-br.  sample,  a  definite 
band  containing  approximately  6%  of  the 
activity  spotted  on  the  plate  remained  near 
the  origin.  When  the  solvent  system  was  pro- 
panol:  water,  all  activity  migrated  with  the 


scdvent  front,  and  no  band  corresponding  to 
DES  monoglucuronide  was  observed.  Appar- 
ently, »  small  amount  of  '  <  C  tn  this  sample 
was  more  polar  than  DES  but  less  polar  than 
DES  monoglucuronide. 

Distribution  of  'C  <st  Ti'-:c  of  Sacrifire. 
The  distribtulon  of  ' « C  at  time  of  sacrihce  is 
shown  In  table  3.  Total  recoveries  averaged 
97"?^  of  the  dose  and  varied  from  90.8  to 
103.7';  for  individual  steers.  Obviously,  the 
OI  tract  was  tlie  major  reservoir  of  uuex- 
creted  > '  C  at  all  times. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  ^  ■  C  In  the  Gi 
tract  of  one  steer  sacrificed  48  hr.  after  dosing 
with  i«  C-DES  was  determined.  Over  95',  of 
the  ■  I  C  in  the  GI  tract  contents  of  that  steer 
was  e.xtractafcle  with  methanol.  After  parti- 
tioning, 78';  of  the  ''C  In  the  r(!nie:ic,ret:?- 
u!ar  contents  v.ns  recovered  In  t'^e  fra-iian 
where  DES  would  be  expected.  This  » '  C  mi- 
grated as  free  DES  on  TLC.  Results  were 
similar  when  extracts  of  omasal  and  abo- 
masal  contents  were  subjected  to  partition- 
ing and  TLC  analysis  (91  and  74%  charac- 
terized as  free  DES,  respectively).  Only  60', 
of  the  1  *  C  in  the  small  intestinal  contents 
was  characterized  as  free  DES,  and  38 '^  was 
partitioned  into  pH  10.5  carbonate  buffer 
from  chloroform.  The  '  •  C  in  the  carbonate 
buffer  migrated  similarly  to  DES  monoglu- 
curonide on  TLC.  In  the  large  intestinal  con- 
tents, however,  partitioning  and  TLC  analy- 
sis Indicated  that  957;  of  the  "C  occurred 
as  free  DES.  Apparently,  t;:e  polar  metab- 
olites fouDd  in  the  small  intestine  weit 
conjugates  (probably  predominantly  glu- 
curonides),  £.nd  these  conjufates  were  hy- 
drcdyzed  In  the  lower  tract  and  excreted  as 
DES  (Fischer.  Kent  and  Welssinger.  197;i: 
Fischer  niict  \/eissinf;er.  Ifi72). 


TABLE  r    OISTR.BUTION  Or  '   C  IN  STEFRS  AFTER  *N  OR«L  DOSE  OF    'C  OES  ■ 
{In  percent  oi  dosc| 
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^•c-iwe  If  any,  e.idence  for  the  presence  of  free 
the  time  "C-DES  (TLC  and  column  chromatography) . 
as  ppb  Over  80%  of  the  ""C  was  extracted  by  either 
by  dl-  methanol  or  ether :ethanol.  Bile-gallbladder 
tissue  extracts  from  steers  31  and  36  were  hydro- 
given  lyzed,  and  80  and  43 «; ,  respectively,  of  the  "C 
factors  in  the  bile-gallbladder  was  recovered  as  "C- 
these  DES  (isotoplcdUutlon). 
ly  to  the  All  quantitation  of  the  "C  recovered  from 
quantl-  tissues   represents   the   actual   amounts  re- 
ingested  covered,  with  no  corrections  for  nonspecific 
factor  procedural    losses.    Therefore,    these    values 
tased  en-  represent  minimum  estimates  of  the  actual 
ngulsli  quantities  present.  Losses  of  '^C  from  bile- 
;-Iabeled  gallbladder  extracts  of  steer  36  were  large  be- 
way,  the  cause  It  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  hydroly- 
3BS  resl-  sis  step,  and  additional  column  chromatog- 
raphy and  partitioning  steps  were  necessary 
tfcsues  was  before  adequate  purification  for  isotoplc  di- 
1  aolecules.  lutlon  was  attained.  Our  data  give  little  In- 
90%    of  sight  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ""C  in  tissues 
slaughtered  that  was  not  recovered  as  "C-DES.  In  some 
A  ;ter  these  cases,  the  solubility  characteristics  of  a  por- 
n  covery  of  tion  of  the  "C  indicated  it  was  not  "C-DBS 
iaot^lc  dllu-  (24  to  30%  of  the  ^k:  In  the  three  Uvers  ex- 
livers  of  amined).  The  extremely  low  concentrations 
Ext^ctlon  of  (mass)  of  the  "C  compounds  present  in  tis- 
hr.  after  sue  extracts  made  it  impossible  to  collect  the 
c  of  the  spectral  data  neces.sary  for  chai-acterlzatlou 
,    of  the  of  thef>e  compounds. 

Lsotoplc  Tissue   Biunples    (26   analyieed)    from    the 

control  steer  did  not  contain  radioactivity 

extracts  discernible  Irom  background,  v.llh  one  exoep- 

ied  little,  li  .ii.   The    large    Intestinal    tissue    had    108 


dpm  g  f'f  fresh  tissue.  This  calculates  to  0.58 
ppb  DES  equivalents  by  using  the  average 
specific  RCtlvitv  of  all  "C-DES  do.ses  (range 
0.43  to  0.74  ppb). 
Table  4. — Concentbations   op   "C  In   Steer 

TissiTs   (Expressed  a.s  DES  E(jriVAi.EifTs ) 

.\r-rrR  An  Oral  Dose  of  I'C-DES 
[Table  copy  illegible] 

Approximately  85 ',o  of  this  activity  could 
t>e  extracted,  but  solubility  characteristics 
Indicated  that  this  >*C  was  not  present  as 
DES;  however,  the  total  amount  available 
was  only  9,000  dpm,  and  thtis  definite  con- 
clusions concerning  the  nature  of  this  "C  arc 
impossible  to  make.  We  suspect  the  sampU: 
was  contaminated  with  an  unknown  '-C- 
containing  compound  somewhere  in  the  prep- 
aration for  "C  analysis.  Because  contamina- 
tion of  a  control  sample  with  "C  from 
another  compound  was  possible.  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  discount  the  significance  of  a 
single  sample  that  had  ^*C  concentrations 
near  the  lower  limits  of  detectabUlty.  How- 
ever, contamination  of  Uver,  kidney  or  blle- 
gallljladder  samples  with  '*C  did  not  appear 
to  1»  an  important  factor  when  levels  were 
above  0.1  ppb  DES  equivalents  because  the 
relatioustiips  among  these  l^ues  were  similar 
within  an  animal;  i.e.,  bUe-gaUbladder  was 
highest,  »lth  Uver  and  klduey  of  the  same  . 
order  of  magnitude.  .' 

Samples  from  internal  organs  other  than  , 
liver  ftiid  kidney  occasionally  showed  radio-  '* 
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activity  slightly  above  background,  tnit  there 
v.'as  no  indication  of  preferential  accumula- 
tion in  these  organs.  Radioactivity  in  some 
samples  from  steers  sacrificed  240  hr.  after 
dosing  could  be  distinguished  from  back- 
f;round  (scintillation  vial  as  assayed  con- 
tnlned  3  to  10  cpm  above  background  i ;  how- 
I'ver,  no  attempt  was  made  to  characterize 
tills  "C. 

The  GLC  assay  detected  DES  in  liver  and 
kidney  of  one  steer  sacrificed  72  hr.  after  DES 
ingestion  stopped  and  in  the  liver  of  one 
steer  sacrificed  120  hr.  after  DES  ingestion 
Flopped  (table  5).  DES  was  not  detected  by 
OLC  analyses  In  any  muscle  samples  or  In 
samples  from  steers  sacrificed  108  or  240  hr. 
after  DES  Ingestion  stopped  GLC  analysis 
failed  to  confirm  tlie  presence  of  DES  in  the 
Uver  of  steer  36;  however.  Donoho  et  ah, 
(li*73i  Indicate  that  this  a.ssay  has  a  sensi- 
tivity of  about  1  part/billion.  Tlie  '''C  data 
indicated  a  level  of  DES  belo-,v  1  pp')  in  this 
liver. 

GENERAL    DISCr.SSIi">M 

P'rom  our  data,  we  estimated  that  tlie  major 
piirt  (not  less  than  85'; )  of  the  DES  fed  to 
steer.s  is  excreted  either  as  DES  or  as  a  conjit- 
uate  of  DES.  Tlie  extent  of  alter.'\tion  of  the 
DES  moiety,  if  it  occurred,  was  small  (les.s 
than  15';?,)  when  compared  with  the  total 
intake.  Tlie  conjtigate(s)  is  readily  hydro- 
ly>'*d  with  glucuronidase  ar'.  1  sulfatase  en- 
zyme and  probably  also  by  microbial  action 
(Fischer  and  Welssiiiger,  1972;  Fisher  et  al.. 
1973) .  The  fact  that  most  of  the  DES  ingested 
is  excreted  as  the  intact  DES  molecule  means 
that  DES  will  appear  in  feedlot  wa&te  when 
DES  is  fed  to  cattle,  and  thus  the  possibility 
i>r  uncontrolled  ingestion  of  DES  exists  be- 
riiu.se  under  some  conditions  cattle  may  In- 
t;fst  feedlot  wastes.  Also,  the  presence  of  DES 
in  feedlot  wastes  should  be  cfiisidered  when 
disposing  of  these  wastes. 

lA'^IE  S.     DES  IN  TISSUE  OF  STEKRS  AFTER  ORAL  ors  AS 
DETERf^lNEO    BY    CHEMICM    t'JSAV 
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Note:  •NO  equals  not  detected. 
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PHAnMACroKINElirS,  MFAT,  AND    MU.K 

REStDim-s 

(By  Prof.  Carl  Ritter,  University  of 

Pennsylvania) 

There  are  two  pharmacokinetic  points  of 
great  Interest  to  the  dairy  farmer  wlio  has  a 
sick  cow:  how  fast  will  the  drug  you  have 
chosen  solve  the  problem,  and  how  long 
must  he  wait  after  dosing  Is  stopped  before 
he  can  sell  milk  from  that  cow.  The  phar- 
macokinetic factor  Involved,  in  both  thera- 
IJeutlc  use  of  the  drug  and  in  removal  of 
residues,  is  the  rate  at  which  the  drug  is 
eliminated  from  the  cow.  If,  for  example, 
you  have  chosen  the  correct  antibiotic  to 
kill  bacteria  luvc^ved  in  a  localized  Infection, 
then  you  must  choose  the  proper  dose  and 
dose  Interval  so  an  adequate  amount  of 
antibiotic  gets  into  body  fluid  at  the  site  of 
infection. 

The  simplest  v.ay  to  give  the  antlbotlc  for 
quick  distribution  is  by  the  Intravenous 
route.  Such  an  Injection  yields  maximum 
plasma  levels  of  antibiotic  very  quickly.  After 
the  injection,  the  plasma  level  decreases  in 
two  pliase.s — a  very  rapid  one  which  repre- 
sents movement  from  plasma  to  other  body 
fluid  compartments,  and  a  slower  one  which 
represents  movement  from  fluid  compart- 
ments, back  into  plasma,  and  excretion.  Tlie 
mahi  factor  controlling  each  of  these  losses 
is  a  concentration  gradient,  first  between 
plasma  and  extravascular  fluid,  then  between 
extravascular  fluid,  plasma,  and  fluid  being 
excreted.  This  process  is  described  by  the 
relationship  between  the  concentration  in 
the  plasma  at  time  t.  (Ci).  and  the  concen- 
tration at  time  zero  (C) :  equation  1. 
Ct/Co=e  — kft  where  k,  is  the  elimination 
constant,  and  t  is  the  time  of  measurement. 
The  elimination  constant  has  been  deter- 
mined for  most  antibacterial  drugs  which 
have  been  found  to  be  usefid  in  cattle,  and 
some  of  that  was  reported  at  an  earlier  meet- 
ing of  the  A.C.V.T.  by  Daalgaard-Mlkkelsen 
(1). 

A  detailed  pharniacokhietic  analv>is  of 
four  penlciUins  and  one  cephalosporin  was 
published  in  December,  1973  by  Ziv  and  his 
colleague  (2).  which  point  up  the  very  spe- 
cial nature  of  the  concentration  terms  in 
equation  1.  These  workers  injected  10  mg  kg 
of  beiwylpenlcillin.  pheuosymethyl  penicil- 
lin, anipicillin,  cloxacUliu  or  cephaloridlne 
to  a  lactating  cow  or  ewe.  and  measured  the 
amount  of  each  antibiotic  in  serum  as  a 
function  of  time  after  dosing. 

The  two  components  of  this  curve  descrii>ed 
by  alpha  and  beta  indicate  distribution  from 
plasma,  and  then  equilibration  and  loss  from 
tlie  body  via  e.xcretion.  Tlie  constant  con- 
trolling the  length  of  time  chemotherapeutic 
concentrations  will  be  maintained  is  that 
controlling  excretion,  beta.  These  rate  cou- 
stants  and  the  biological  half  life  based 
therc'ini   are  showu  In  Table   1. 

T^el^  1 


A  second  Unporlant  bit  of  information 
obtainable  from  graphs  such  as  Figure  1, 
is  the  volume  of  distribution  of  the  drug 
For  this  purpose,  each  of  the  two  component.^ 
of  the  curve  are  extrapolated  to  time  zero. 
Tills  concentration  (mg/ml)  is  divided  into 
the  total  dose  (mg)  to  yield  the  volume. 
Giving  10  mg  kg  of  benzylpenlclllin  to  u 
560  kg  cow  yields  a  concentration  for  the 
rapidly  equiUbratinc  fraction  of  0.0635  mg 
ml.  The  volume  of  distribution  is:  5600  mg 
.0635  mg  ml  =  88.189  L.  or  kg.  Expressed  a> 
percent  of  body  weight  this  is  88.189  560 
=  15.7';.  For  the  slowly  equllibrathig  frac- 
tion, the  volume  of  distribution  would  bt- 
18.4';.  The  rapidly  equilibrating  fracrjt.n. 
called  the  plasma  has  its  \%.  while  the 
slowly  equilibrating  fraction.  (SiUed  the  total 
\olunie.  has  Its  Vt.  .shown  with  the  conreu- 
tration   — s  A  and  B  in  Table  2. 

T  ABIF  ?. 


Plie- 

Benzyl 
peni- 
cillin 

nuX). 

methyl 

peni. 

cillin 

.'.n.|)i- 
Cillin 

Clo'j- 
ciliio 

Ce^.l-. 
lori.;ine 

AmgiiiL        .        0.0f35    0.038!    C.0t«8    0.0624  0  0'<! 
V,  petteiii  o( 

i>odvwei4lit.      ?I.I        31.0       3I.fi       ?3  5  29  7 

Bni::nil    .   .       .  O.UM?    0.0170    0.1'H3    O.OZtC  O.l':)'': 
V    (.cnsitol 

boi!>  vvii-ht   ..3?.0       4C.  5       C3. '       ?1  7  •'»  a 


Of  these  five  antibiotics,  anipicillin  h.is 
the  lowest  concentration,  when  the  plasma 
concentration  for  the  slowly  equUibratlm: 
component  is  extrapolated  to  zero,  and  the 
largest  volume  of  distribution. 

In  order  to  be  transferred  amoss  biological 
membranes,  a  compound  must  be  both  un- 
bound and  unionized.  Each  of  these  fi\e 
antibiotics  is  partially  protein  bound,  biu 
ampicillln  and  cephaloridlne  are  mostly 
free  (about  90;)  in  the  serum.  PenlcllUn 
derivatives  are  weak  acids,  thus  they  win 
be  distributed  Into  ionized  and  unionized 
fractions  dependent  upon  tlieir  pK..  whicli 
is  2.7  for  the  free  COO  group  of  benzvlpeni- 
cilliu,  phenoxymethyl  penicillin,  am'picillin 
and  CloxacUliu  and  3.4  for  that  of  cephalori- 
dlne. and  7.2  for  the  free  -NH  of  ampicil- 
lln, as  well  ns  the  pH  of  the  "serum.  The 
unionized  form  of  ampicillln  Is  present  in  40 
times  greater  amount  than  that  of  cephji- 
loriditie  nnd  400  times  greater  in  nmounr 
than  that  of  the  other  three  penicillins.  The 
ability  of  the  unionized  form  of  a  compound 
to  dissolve  partition  itself  between  oU  anJ 
water  correlates  well  with  its  abllitv  to  cr(«ss 
biological  membranes.  The  five  antibiotics 
described  here  have  oil  to  water  partition 
coefficients  near  2.0.  However,  when  aU  three 
factors  are  considered,  ampicillln  has  better 
perme:tbili*y  properties  than  do  the  others. 

T581E  3 


ne«v- 
Bfiij.l-   neth.'l. 
peni-       peni-      .  m  •-     Cl-n,:-      Ceiil  .i. 
ciMiii       cillin       cilii"       CiliK!     luiHi'h- 


Pile- 
nony- 
Bei«.l-  fiiethyl- 
peni-      peni- 
cillin     ciilln 


('i)fiP  Cril 

uiiioiiized  In 

serum,   _ 
(2)  percent 

unbound  m 

serum. 
(i)  log , .  (><>: 

to  Ma'ei 

partition 

cuelticieiit). , 
(l)xa).\(i>... 


C.  iJOl      ?.  OCl        0  1        O.'.Vl  0.01 

t6.il      ?".o       8(i.o    :i  0        ?« 0 


1.7ti        2  0  7.17      2.44  i  87 

0.116      0.040      74.6!)      0.OMJ  V.jS 


1.8 


1.0 
.693 


Atiii- 
cillin 


0.6 

Lie 


Clo<a-     Ce-i'i-  "^'^^   "»"•'   »"*>■   be  looked   upon   as   being 

ciilin    lori'dine  0"«  site  of  antibiotic  excretion.  It  is  slightlv 

acid,   pH  6.8,  and  Uke  plasma,   contains  a 

J  J  lot  of  protein.  In  testing  the  Idea  that  move- 

jgj  ment  of  a  drug  across  a  membrane  might 

<>•  controlled  by  a  pH  gradient  across  that 


0.6 
L16 
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membrane.  It  Is  advantageous  to 
llbrlum  conditions,   where   the 
is  fairly  constant,  so  the 
unionized    drug   on    both    sides 
membrane  can  become  equal 
and  Shani  approxunated  such 
giving  single  or  multiple 
jeciions   of   each   of    these 
mjasuring  the  antibiotic   concen 
protein-free  ultrafiltrates  of  serum 
The  ratios  of  these  ooncentratioqs 
ultrahitrates    to    serum 
tbeu  compared  to  the  calculated 
pected   if  the  distribution   were 
control  of  pH.   The  experimental 
culated  ratios  were  close  enough 
the  proposal  that  the  distribution 
uouionlc  diffusion,  a^id   was 
the  pH  gradient. 

TABLE    1 


attain  equl- 

level 

of 

such   a 

Sulman 

by 

in- 

and 

tions  in 

and  millc. 

in  mUfc 

were 

ratios,  ex- 

inder  the 

and  cal- 

support 

was  via 

by 


84  rum 
concer  tratlon 
tf 

con  ditious 
Intrami.  scular 
antib  otics 
(rat 


ultra&lti  Eites 


deiei  mined 


Ph.. 
noty- 
Benzyl-   methyl- 
penj-      peni- 
cillin      cillin 


(H»s«fv«d 

tniaimal  and 

maximal  ratios 

s<mlk  to 

serum 

ultrafiltratB 
Cakulated  ratios 

oi  milk  to 

serum 

ultrafiltrate. 


013  to 

026 


U20. 


018  to 

0.25. 


Ampi- 
cillin 


0.24  to 
0.30. 


CI 


OJi 


u  20        0.2b  .     0.2  I  . .  0  2i. 


So  far.  it  looks  as  though.  If  you 
ampiclllin  to  treat  the  cow,  assu 
the  bacteria  are  sensitive  to  it,  you 
to  be  successful,  for  it  clearly 
iisef\il  aniounts.  through  most 
However.   If   the   infection   yoTt 
treating  Is  In  the  mammary  glani 
gradient  Is  in  the  wrong  direction 
much  of  the  drug  to  be  taken  up 
gland,  unless  you  have  used  ample 
this  compound  gets  Into  the  manm 
In  rather  .small  amounts. 

TABIC  5 


pene  Lrated 
briy 
Ji  ave 


Wie- 
iMty- 

Betiiy)-   m«th.l- 
peai-      pern-     Ampi-     C'lka-      Ceplii- 
cillin       dilin       ct!!ln       cfin     loridine 


Recoveiy  in  mdk. 
percent  of  dose.  4X10 


2X10     8X10^  IXll       IaIO* 


Tbe      T7SDA      specifies      that 
ampiclllin    therapy    milk    be 
eight  days  and  cows  not  be  sold  for 
for  sir  days   (3).  Starting  with  a 
660   mg,    and   Initial   blood   level 
mg  'mi  at  the  last  ilo.se.  and  using  H 


Loation 


24 


Rumenoreticulum .  .  38.00 

Omasum ..  13.30 

Abomasum .59 

Small  intestine 3.10 

Large  inte-aine 8.38 


19. 4( 

5.0! 

.77 

2.13 

6.86 


'  Each  value  is  an  average  of  two  steers.  Value  I  ir  gaiholr.leslinal  tract  includes  contents  and 
tissues. 


The  distribution  of  DES  in  varicjus  parta 
of  the  steer  was  obtained  by  conveitlng  the 
amount  of  '"C  fouml  to  eoncentratlc  n,  using 
tbe  known  speclfle  acttvlty  of  the  labelled 
DES.    These    concentrations    from    vl.sceral 
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xd-      Cept  .1- 
llin    loridine 


to    0  24  to 
30.       028. 


lave  used 

g  that 

are  likely 

in 

fluids. 

been 

the  pH 

to  cause 

Into  the 

lln.  Even 

gland 


[ollowing 

for 

daughter 

dose  of 

0.0543 

1  8hr-i) 


discs  rded 


>f 


as  the  elimination  constant,  the  serum  con- 
centration after  six  days  (144  hours)  would 
be  less  than  lO-i"  mg  ml.  After  two  days  the 
.serum  concentration  would  be  1.6a10  '  mg/ 
ml.  (Ln  Ci-Ln  0.0643-Bt),  and  the  milk 
concentration  would  be  .08',y   of  that! 

In  1971,  Herbst  (5;  reported  several  cases 
of  a  clear -cell  adenocarcinoma  in  the  vagina 
of  young  women  whose  mothers  had  received 
large  doses  of  diethylstllbestrol  (DES)  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  This  Information  was 
supplemented  by  Greenwald  and  his 
coworkers  (6)  who  obtained  case  histories 
on  five  such  putients  and  were  able  to  estab- 
lish that  large  doses  of  either  stilbestrol  or 
dieustrol  (an  i.somer  of  DES,  see  Figure  2) 
had  been  taken  by  the  mothers  of  the  cancer 
patients  during  the  interval  of  from  3  to 
4  month.i  alter  conception.  The  doses  of 
estrogen  taken  varied  between  5  to  125  mg 
nay. 

This  Information  caused  immediate  con- 
cern, for.  in  addition  to  Its  use  in  thera- 
peutics, DES  was  beln»  used  extensively  on 
steers  In  feed  lots  to  Increase  feed  efficiency. 
It  became  very  Important,  quite  suddenly, 
to  know  all  about  the  pharmacokinetics  of 
DES  In  the  bovine  species,  especially  when 
such  animals  were  in  feedlots.  Such  Informa- 
tion Is  beglmiing  to  be  available. 

The  story  of  DES  pharmacokinetics  Is  best 
begun   with   erperlments   done   in   the   rat. 
The  pathway  of  DES  In  the  rat  has  been 
worked  on  by  a  substantial  number  of  In- 
vestigators, and   was  pretty  well  completed 
by  L.  J.  Fischer  (7,  9) .  Working  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  In  London,  Fischer  Injected  "  'C-DES 
(.05  mg/kg)   Into  rats  and  ^owed  that  the 
<;   appeared   in   both  feces    (73'-'r)    and   In 
lu-ine  (5";).  Then,  In  rats  whose  bile  ducts 
were  cannulated,  and   which  were   injected 
with   .05  or  10  mg  kg  "C-DES,  94';.   of  the 
'^C  appeared  in  the  bile  and  2%  In  the  urine 
In   a   24   hottr   period.   The   biliary   ^"C    was 
analyzed  and  shown  to  consist  of  72 'c  DES 
monoglucmonide  (DESB)  and25rr  unidenti- 
fied metabolites.  The  investigators  then  in- 
fused DESG  into   the  dtiodenum  of  biliary 
cannulated   rats   and   showed   that   7U.j    of 
the  "C  was  excreted  into  the  bile  in  24  hours. 
The  same  excretory  pattern  was  seen  follow- 
ing Infusion  of  bll©  containing  DES  metab- 
olite   from    rates    injected    with     -'C-DES. 
These  experiments  showed  that  DES  is  largely 
eliminated  In  the  feces  tis  DESG,  and  that  It 
undergoes  an  eaterohepatic  ctrctilatlon  (7). 
This  same  group  of  workers  led  by  A.  G. 
Clark  (8)   showed  that  pretreatment  of  rats 
with  a  ^-glucuronidase  Inhibitor  or  gastro- 
intestinal   sterilization    with    neomycin   In- 
hibited DESG  absorption  from  the  duode- 
num. 90  and  98 ',c  respectively.  However,  neo- 
mycbi    did    not    alter    the    absorption    of 
:>C-DES.  Thus,  in  rais.  the  mechanism  of  the 
euterohepatlc  cycle  is  via  bacterial  ff-glucn- 
ronldate   hydrolysis  of   DESG   to   DES   and 
glucuronic   acid.   Fischer    (9)    has   more  re- 


cently done  experimentation  on  -  C-DES  and 
DESG  absorption  by  Instilling  appropriate 
solutions  into  isoUted  loops  of  rat  Intestine 
proximal,  distal  and  the  cecum,  then  sam- 
pling the  Intestinal  contents  to  measure  losd 
of  '  C.  Most  free  DES  left  the  Intestina; 
loop,  proximal  or  distal,  within  one  hour, 
whUe  approximately  80'.r  of  the  DESG  re- 
mained after  two  hours.  This  light  absorp- 
tion of  DESG  was  lost  after  lincomyciu  pre- 
treatment of  the  intestine. 

Ihen  in  1972.  Asclibacher  reported  an  ex- 
periment in  wliich  lie  followed  the  routes  of 
C-DES  lo^s  and  tlie  rate  of  loss  in  adult 
male  tOieep  (lOj.  In  this  experiment,  DES 
was  fed  daily  at  three  dose  levels — 100,  4  and 
3  mg — to  sheep  which  weighed  35-45  k^. 
Ihen  on  day  eight,  a  part  of  the  DES  which 
was  given  contained  "C.  Duiiug  the  fu-st  2 
days  after  dosing,  frequent  collections  of 
urine,  feces  and  blood  were  made,  and  ex- 
paed  air  was  .sampled.  Then,  at  sacrifice  por- 
tions of  mo->l  visceral  organs  were  sampled, 
as  was  the  whole  eviscerator  carcass. 

.\bout  90' t  or  the  ''C  was  lost  in  tlie  feces. 
The  chemical  nature  of  this  "C  was  deter- 
mined to  be  free  DES.  Urinary  excretion  was 
cbout  10';.  and  consisted  of  DES  monoglu- 
cnr.oaide.  and  ctbsr  substances. 

In  December  of  1974.  Aschbacher  niid 
Thacker  reported  their  analyses  of  the  fate 
of  "C-DES  in  steers  (11).  They  gave  230-386 
kg  steers  20  mg  DES  dally  for  14  days,  then 
at  9  AM  on  day  15  thoy  gave  each  steer  in 
rag  of  ^'C-DES;  dosing  was  stopped,  and  all 
excreta  were  collected  periodically,  a.^  was 
venou.';  blood.  The  steers  were  sacrlflced  in 
pairs  at  24,  48,  72.  96.  120.  168  and  240  hour;, 
after  receiving  the  ''C-DES  end  extensive 
organ  and  eviscerated  carcass  samples  were 
coUected.  Both  "C  counting  and  recovery  of 
the  'C-containlng  chemicals  from  all  ti.<svies 
were  done. 

Between  the  first  and  .=;econd  after  dooin^; 
the  body  level  fell  about  50' ,.  Figure  5  show.- 
replotted  blood  level  data  on  the  same  time 
siale.  The  rate  of  loss  from  the  blood  is  verx 
similar  to  the  rate  of  loss  from  the  v.liole 
body  in  urine  and  feces.  About  50'.  of  ilie 
'C  left  the  blood  between  the  first  and 
-secDud   day. 

The  delay  in  DES  lo.ss,  compared  to  penl- 
cillfn  lots  after  an  IV  Injection  is  partlv 
due  ir>  the  route  of  DES  admiuiitration 
(oral)  and  probably  other  factors  such  as  Lbi- 
eiiterohepat  ic  cycle. 

The  excretion  of  DES  is  mostly  by  the 
feces  (709.)  and  le.ss  by  the  urine  (20'.  i. 
When  tissue  C  was  added  to  urinary  and 
fecal  '-C.  the  authors  were  able  to  account 
for  all  of  the  DES  that  they  administered 
from  24  to  240  hours.  Seventy-two  hour.s 
after  C-DES.  0.26'^  of  the  dose  (.026  nsg) 
was  associated  with  visceral  organs  aiTd 
carcass,  while  the  remainder  had  either 
been  excreted  or  was  associated  with  the 
gastrointe-rtlnal   tract.  Table  6. 


^'..Ba  6     DISTRIBIJTION  Of  '^C  IN  STEERS  AFTER  AN  0R*L  DOSE  Of     C  Ors  • 
jlii  p«rcent  of  dose] 


Hou  i   from    dose   to   sacrifice 
4« 


72 


2.74 
1.83 
.18 

.65 
1.30 


120 


•.69 
.20 
.02 
.10 
.29 


168 


•.90 
.04 
.03 
.05 
.39 


240 


NO 

HO 
NO 

:.oi 

NO 


Lccalion 


24 


Feces  afid  urine 2t.68 

Organs  ad  carcass .96 

Total- recovery 94.0 


Hours 

from    dose 

to    sacrifice 
120  ~"  "  168 

91.55         95.65 
.01         <.01 

48 

72 

95.05 
.26 

240 

67.45 
.29 

90.9 

102.0 


102.0 


95.9 


97.1 


90  9 


» NO  ^  not  delected. 


tissues,  muscle  and  whole  eviscerated  carcass 
are  shown  In  Table  7.  From  48  hotirs  on, 
there  was  no  measurable  DES  In  muscle, 
while  aome  remained  In  liver  and  kidney 
through  240  hours. 


"Hie  authors  stated  that  the  sensitivity 
of  their  methods  are  about  .05  ppb  (.05 
AJgTi).  This  is  0.19  X  10  'M. 
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TABLE  7.-C0NCENTRATI0NS  OF  »C  IN  STEER  TISSUES  (EXPRESSED  AS  DES  E(JUIVALENTS)  AFTER  AN  ORAL  DOSE  OF  "C  DES* 


PPB  DES  equivalents 


Liver 


Kidney 


Steer  No. 


Standard 
Assey       deviation 


Standard 
Assey       deviation 


Bile- gallbladder 

Standard 
Assay       deviation 


Muscle 


Carcass 


Standard 
Assay       deviation 


Standard 
Assay         deviation 


Hours  from  dosing  until  saeriflee:                                 „  ,.             , ,.            ,_             „  ,,         ,„ 

24                               .,              31  3.4               0.34             5.5               0.13          112 

42  4.3                 .30              1.9                 .06           125 

48                                28  3.1                 .06              4.5                 .11            65 

41  2.0                 .35              2.0                 .08            64 

72                                          29  1.1                 .03              2.5                 .09            ?1 

40  .34               .07                .36                .01              8.5 

120 34  .57               .01                .90               .10            II 

37  .11                ,04                .07                .01              2.5 

168 33  .13               .04                .75                .01                .44 

""                                                 36  .37                .07                .21                .03            12.0 

240                           38  .08               .04               .09                .02                .08 

»  .08               .04                .09                .02                 (•■) 

'  DES  equivalents  were  calculated  by  dividing  the  dpm  per  gram  fresh  tissue  by  the  specific         =  Not  detected. 
activity  of  the  dose  for  that  steer.  See  discussion  in  text. 

Figures  4  and  5  show  that  the  approximate  Usually,  2  pellets  are  administered.  Thus, 

half  life  of  DES  Is  one  day.  From  this  an  the  amount  of  DES  absorbed  per  day  will  be 

approximate  k.  can   be  calculated:    —.693/  at  most  0.32  mg. 

-1-1/2  =  — k.,  k,  =  .693  day  — ».  Starting  with  If  the  pellets  are  removed  after  85  days, 
a  10  mg  dose  of  DES,  assumUig  that  It  was  all  when  the  total  dose  was  0.1  mg,  and  the  k, 
absorbed,  the  amounts  shown  In  Table  8  for  excretion  from  the  steer  was  0.693  day-', 
should  remain  as  total  body  levels  at  variotis  then  after  waiting  60  days,  the  steer  will  con- 
time  intervals:  tain: 

TABLE  8  _  _2.s  _  .11.5S 

"  -43.8R 

Total  r   =1.45X10-'*r,.ff 

amount                Total  Clearly,  this  seems  to  be  a    "safe"  residue 

leinaining,              number  ■" 

m?            ot  mijles  level. 

_  If.  In  the  worst  possible  situation,  the  Im- 
plants were  removed  after  one  day,  and  the 

Days^atter  Bti:                                       ^            i7xi0-«  ^^^^^  ^^  killed  for  meat  its  carcass  would 

2!""I""I^i^.ll-lII!l                2.5          8.5X10-'  contain    .32    mg.    This    much    DES    would 

16.."" '. .010          4.2X10-'  probably  have  a  me&surable  estrogenic  ef- 

^ Ilvift^         iwlft^li  feet  on  an  animal  that  ate  the  carcass.  How- 

* ».3xi>r J='xi"-  g^.gr,  such  an  animal  would  have  to  eat  all 

of  the  carcass.  For  a  sustained  estrogenic  ef- 

The  total  amount  of  estrogen  In  a  steer  feet   the  dose   would   have   to   be  repeated 

is  unknown  (to  me),  but  the  normal  plasma  dally. 

estrogen   level   In  a   lactatlng   dairy  cow   Is  Given   the   pharmacokinetics   of  DES   re- 
about  10"  Molar.  Thus  about  20  daj's  after  lease  from  implants  by  steers,  and  the  llke- 
the  conclusion  of  DES  treatment,  the  estro-  uhood  that  about  half  of  a  given  dose  of 
gen  level  should  be  In  the  range  to  which  des  Is  excreted  by  the  steer  each  day,  then 
we  who  eat  slaughtered  dairy  cows,  are  nor-  ix   established   withdrawal   periods   are   ad- 
mally  subjected.  hered  to,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  enough 
Dlethylsllbestrol  Is  often  admhilstered  In  residual  DES  could   l>e   consumed   to  have 
the  form  of  subcutaneous  pellets  to  steers  any  biological  effect, 
arriving  at  feedlots.  Then  a  4  month  feed-  references 
Ing  of  grain  diets  is  begun  and  60  days  be- 
fore slaughter  the  DES  Unplants  must    by  '•    Dalgaard-Mlkkelseu,    S.V.    Residues    of 
law,  be  removed.                                                *  Drugs  In  Milk.  Vet.  Toxicol.  15,  61,  1973. 

Absorption   from   such   implants   wac  re-  2.    Zlv,   G.,   Shaln,   J.    and    Sulman,    F.O. 

cently  reported  upon  by  Rumsey,  Oltjen  and  Pharmacokinetic    Evaluation    of    Penicillin 

Kozak  (12)  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Ruminant  Nutrl-  and  Cephalosporin  Derivatives  In  Serum  and 
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I  Telegram] 

LrrrLi.  Ro^it,  Ari<. 
Seiiaior  Eiiwarb  KENNtDY, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commitlee  on  HeaUh, 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  NCTR  Is  functioning  as  the  coordina- 
tor of  all  hormone  research  in  the  FDA.  There 
are  several  research  projects  underway  which 
are  designed  to  determine  the  biological  ef- 
fects of  estrogen  especially  any  carcinogenic 
effects.  There  are  several  research  projects 
being  conducted  at  NCTR  and  at  unversities 
under  contract  to  NCTR.  Those  are  designed 
to  study  estrogens  which  are  vised  as  animal 
drugs  from  which  a  potential  for  residues 
exist  when  used  In  food  producing  animals. 
There  are  specific  studies  underway  compar- 
ing the  hormonal  and  carcinogenic  similari- 
ties of  DES  and  the  natural  steroid  harmone 
estrodial.  These  studies  are  designed  to  an- 
swer the  following  questions. 

1.  Does  DES  produce  its  carcinogenic  prop- 
erties by  the  same  blolc^lcal  iuechaniam  aj; 
natural  estrogenic  hormones. 

2.  Does  DES  have  any  caiciuogenic  prop- 
erties other  than  Its  estrogenic  activities. 

3.  Does  DES  only  represent  a  circluogcnlc 
hazai-d  when  administered  at  levels  which 
result  In  a  hormonal  Imbalance. 

4.  What  levels  of  natural  estrogenic  sub- 
stances are  present  In  the  food  derived  f.om 
flesh  producing  animals. 

5.  Does  DES  alter  the  , total  e&U-ogenlc 
leve's  preseiit  In  tissues  of  animals  adminLs- 
isied  DES. 

6.  Are  bloassay  animals  which  are  in- 
fected with  mammary  tumor  vhus  appro- 
priate for  aitessing  the  safety  of  animal 
drugs. 

7.  Can  ve  utilize  the  non-huniau  primate 
the  chimpanzee,  as  an  appropriate  surrogate 
for  evaluating  the  estrogenic  effects  of  DES 
on  Immature,  pregnant  and  post  reproduc- 
tive women. 

In  addition  NCTR  is  collecting  the  world'.^ 
literature  on  DES  and  will  prepare  mono- 
graphs for  general  distribution  In  Nov.  1975 
NCTR  also  Is  sponsoring  a  2nd  annual  sym- 
posium on  estrogens  where  the  status  of 
scientific  knowledge  on  DES  will  be  reviewed 
by  scientists  from  around  the  world. 

The  large  scale  rodent  bloassay  expert - 
luent-s    (15.000   animals)    on   DES   began    In 
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Feb.  of  1976.  It  will  be  over  2  year 
tlie  final  reports  of  these  studies 
available.  Many  of  the  questiong  r 
tiie  safety  of  DES  will  be  answered 
time.  But  additional  research  neetts  h 
ideutlfled. 

The  controversy  surroiinding 
resulted  from  a  lack  of  definltire  s 
data  applicable  to  animal  growth  pro 
in  general  and  the  deficiency  is  not 
to  DES.  Eliminating  DES  will  5lnip 
the  controversy  to  potential  repl 
compounds.  More  specific  detail?  oi  1 1' 
are  found  In  the  record  of  the  Him  ..e 
priation  hearings. 

Morris  Cranmer.  Ph.  □ 
Director,  National  Center  To:rl 
Research. 
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F.^TE  or  Radiocarbon  in  Buj^  Si 

PLANTED  WrrH  '  *  C-DlETH  VLSI 

(By  T.  S.  Humsey.'  R.  R.  Oltjen.'  A 
zak,'  P.  L.  Daniels.'  and  P.  W.  Aw;hba4hcr 

SUMMARY 

Eight  beef  steers  averaging  302  k 
Weight   and   consuming   a   70' 
diet  ad  libitum  were  implanted  \\ith 
stilbestrol    (DES)    ear    implants 
inonoethyl-1-  ' '  C-DES.  Two  implan 
and   an   untreated   control   stent  f;t< 
.'U  (lightered  at  30,  60,  90  and  120  da 
implantation.  Feces,  urine  and  blood 
during  the  Implant  periods,  tissue 
giLstrointestinal  tracts  obtained  from 
tfred  .steers,  and  the  reNidim!   inipli 
trieved    from    the    ears    at    slnuulii,! 
nii;.ly/ed  for  radiocarbon  content,    f 
cei'.traiion  of  radioactivity  in  blood 
and  the  excretion  of  radloactlv  itv  ii 
an   initial  rapid  but  variable  absorp  t 
DES  from  the  ear  Implants  followed 
continual  absorption  of  DE.?  from 
after  implanting  to  the  end  of  the 
study.  All  Implants  were  retrieved  at 
ter;   the  residual  Implants  retrieved 
days  accounted  for  16  to  19'"  of  the 
Isrered  radioactivity. 

Radioactivity  was  not  distingui-i: 
b.-xckground  In  muscle  tissue  b»tt  v.as 
than   background   in   spleen,   Pdrer.p 
kidney  and  liver  tissues  and  in  the 
of    the   small    and    large    lnte.stine=; 
steers.    The    concentration    of    totpl 
activity  in  liver  tlasue  of  the  steer.« 
lated  as  ppb  DES  equivalents,  either 
mated  or  was  below  the  detectabiUi 
(.5  ppb)  of  the  routine  gas  chrcTint 
method  for  DES  analysis;  however,  t 
er-chromatography    and     Isotope 
techniques  presimiptively  Identified  a 
the  total  radioactivity  In  liver  tissue 
associated  with  DES  or  conjugates, 
malnder  of  the  radioactivity  was  not 
fied.  The  percentage  of  total  radloac 
the  liver  presumptively  associated  ■« 
and  conjugates  did  not  vary  relative  t 
of  Implant  period.  Gas  chromatogra 
spectrometer  analysis  of  hydrolyzed 
tracts  resulted  in  measurable 
£•/,«  and  trans  DES  for  the  two  livers  t 
talned   the  highest  concentratlO'.->.s 
radioactivity.  The  study  supge>ted  t 
re.^ult  of  the  recommended  iu>e  of 
implants,  DES  and  Its  conJugatei:>  in 
tissue  generally  would  not  be  dete 
current  routine  residue  methods  but 
detected    by    more    sophisticated    la 
techniques. 

INTRODTTCnON 

In  residue  studies  with  dieths 
(DES)  implants  In  cattle,  the  mouse 
a.s3ay  has  been  used  as  an 
with  a  .sensitivity  of  appro.xtmately 
per  billion  (ppb).  These  studies 
increase  In  the  excretion  of  e.s 
stances  associated  with  the  use  of 
plants  but  did  not  detect  the  presenc^ 
sue   residues   after  implant   admin 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article 
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(Stob,  1956,  1966).  Tlie  recent  develt^ment 
of  gas  chromatography  (OLC)  techniques 
lowered  the  detectabllity  level  of  DES  in  tis- 
sue to  .5  ppb,  which  subsequently  resulted 
in  a  re-evaluation  of  residue  problem.s  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  DES  as  a  growth 
stimulant.  Although  tissue  residues  do  not 
appear  to  be  detectable  in  implanted  cattle 
under  practical  feedlot  conditions  when  the 
OLC  method  is  used  (Rumsey  et  a}.,  1974), 
the  fate  of  DES  in  the  animal  has  not  been 
determined  by  using  i-adiocarboii-labeled 
DKS  implants. 

The  present  study  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  excretion  patterns  of  radioactivity 
i:r,m.  '  C-labeled  DES  Implanted  In  the  ear 
of  beef  steers  and  to  determine  If  tissues  of 
those  .steers,  particularly  liver  and  muiscle. 
co!iiain  radioactivity  that  may  Ije  associated 
\vi  h  the  DES  molecule. 

EXPKRIMXNIAL  PROCbUURE 

Animid  phase 

Eight  beef  steer»  averaj;ing  302  kg  bo'lv 
weight  were  fed  ad  libitum  u  coiivencioaal 
fini.<hing  diet  composed  oi'  r>0' ,  corn,  grain, 
cracked,  mx  4'/  foreign  maieriHl.  IRN-4-02- 
861;  15s  ground  alfalfa  hay.  S-C.  gr  1  U.S.. 
IRN  1-OO-079:  15  i  timothy  hay,  S  C  ;jr  1 
U.S..  IRN  1-04-896:  10',,  .soybfau,  .seeds,  siilv- 
extd  grnd.  mx  T;  fiber.  IRN  5  04-604;  9'. 
sugarcane,  molasses,  nin  48%  invert  su;^ar. 
mn  79.5  degrees  brixs,  IRN  4-04-696  (cane 
molasses) ;  1'.  trace  mineral  .salt:  and  1.6  g  of 
vitamin  A  premlx  (250,000  lU/g)  per  100  kg 
of  diet.  Each  steer  was  accustomed  to  the 
diet  for  at  least  30  days  before  being  accus- 
tomed to  a  collection  crate  for  the  total  col- 
lection of  urine  and  feces.  Water  was  avail- 
able at  all  times.  A  24-hr  control  collection 
of  urine  and  feces  was  obtained  and  jugular 
blood  was  sampled.  Each  steer  was  then  im- 
planted with  I'C-DES'-  •  ear  Implants  by 
using  the  Hess  and  Clark  pellet  Implantef. 
The  implants  were  palpated  in  silii  to  assure 
their  placement  in  the  ear.  The  labeled  im- 
plants differed  from  the  commercial  implants 
in  that  the  labeled  Implants  were  tan  in 
color;  whereas,  commercial  implant.s  are 
white. 

After  implantation,  two  steers  each  were 
slaugiitered  after  implant  periods  of  30,  60. 
90  and  120  days.  One  steer  assigned  to  each 
time  period  received  two  "«C-DES  implants 
in  the  right  ear.  The  second  steer  for  each 
time  period  received  one  "C-DES  implant 
in  each  ear  except  for  steer  477  (120  days) 
which  was  smaller  and  received  only  one 
implant  in  the  right  ear.  All  implants  were 
administered  by  the  same  veterinarian  to 
minimize  variation  associated  with  implant 
procedures.  Steers  312,  445  and  477  received 
implants  with  a  stated  specific  activity  of  59 
mCi/mMole  of  DES,  and  the  other  five  steers 
received  implants  formulated  at  a  later  date 
with  a  stated  specif  o  activity  of  49  niCi  ' 
mMole  DES. 

After  Implantation,  all  .steers  were  main- 
tained in  collection  crates  for  21  days,  re- 
moved from  the  crates  and  placed  in  in- 
dividual pens,  and  then  returned  to  the 
crates  on  days  22  to  28  of  each  aubsetment 
28-day  period.  Tliis  pattern  v.as  not  changed 
except  to  make  certain  that  for  each  bteer 
a  7-day  collection  period  immediately  pre- 
ceeded  its  respective  slaughter  date.  Wliile 
the  steers  were  In  the  crates,  feces  and  urhie 
were  collected  and  sampled  on  a  24-hr  basis. 
While  the  steers  were  out  of  the  crates,  feces 
and  urine  were  not  sampled,  but  the  indi- 
vidual pens  were  cleaned  twice  daily  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  sanitation  and  mini- 
mized coprophagy.  Excretion  of  dally  radio- 
activity during  each  21 -day  period  in  the 
individual  pens  was  estimated  as  the  average 
for  the  7-day  collection  periods  before  and 
after  each  21-day  period.  Blood  samples  were 
collected  dally  fM*  the  first  7  days  after 
implantation  and  then  weekly  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  study.  All  steers  were  slaughtered 
at  the  end  of  their  re.spective  implant  periods 


along  with  nonijnplanted  control  steers  that 
served  as  a  soiu-ce  of  samples  for  determhilng 
background  levels  of  radioactivity.  The  con- 
trol steers  were  maintained  in  individual 
pens  on  the  70',   concentrate  diet. 

At  slattghter,  the  ears  of  each  implanted 
steer  were  removed  from  the  cnrca.ss,  a)id 
the  residual  ^'C-DES  ln»plants  retrieved.  The 
gastrointestinal  (GI)  tracts  with  contentb 
were  separated  anatomically  into  the  rumen, 
omasum,  abomasum,  smalt  intestine  and 
large  Inie.stine.  Care  was  taken  to  miniml/c 
cro*>s  contamination  Ijetween  GI  tract  sec- 
tions. The  tiiisue  and  contenfs  for  each  GI 
tract  section  were  separated  and  weighed 
A  representative  aliqjiot  of  content.s  ironi 
ea'jh  GI  tract  .section  was  oven  dried  and 
ground  for  analysis.  The  total  ti.s.sue  for 
each  GI  tract  section  was  oven  dried  and 
ground  before  sampli)ig  for  analy-iis. 

'i'lie  gall  bladder  wa.s  separated  from  •>ni.h 
liver,  and  the  bile  wa.s  mea.sured,  Iroy^n  niiil 
lyphlli'/'«d.  The  liver.  adrei:al.s.  lung.s.  .spleen, 
lieart  and  ears  from  each  steer  w^^re  weighed. 
The  organs,  shaved  ears,  and  4.5  kg  of  rib 
eye  muscle  were  ground,  and  aliqtiots  were 
Irozen  and  lyophih:'*d.  Tl)o  remaining;  fre.sli 
niaioiicl  iruMi  each  liver  was  tri»en  in  pla.iii,- 
ba-fti . 

Atmly.iis  i)f  sainph's 

liiirliiHu:ihi>H  .4 re« /.V.I (.-.'.  All  urine  and  blood 
smiole.s  were  fuialyzed  lor  total  radloacllvity 
a'l.irdiiiK  to  procedures  u.sed  by  Riunsey  and 
Sclireiber  il969).  All  dry  sainp1e.s  were 
8iic1\/eU  for  total  radioactivity  by  combuti- 
tloii  I  Thonias-Og^'  Combu.stion  Mask,  Cat.  No. 
65H-F20.  R.  11.  Thomas  Co..  Philadelphia 
Pa.  19105).  The  "CO,  that  resulted  from 
combustion  was  trapped  in  9  ml  of  a  ml.x- 
ture  of  elhanolamine  and  ethylene  glycol 
mononiethyl  ether  (1:7  v  v),  and  8  ml  oi 
the  trapping  soUition  was  mixed  With  10  ni! 
of  2.  5-dlphenyloxa/^ole  In  tohn-ne  (8.35  g  li 
for  liquid  .scintillation  counting.  Duplicates 
of  all  samples  were  anHly>;ed.  The  back- 
grtnmd  radioactivity  across  all  types  of  con- 
trol .samples  ranged  from  39  to  44  counts  per 
minute  (cpm).  Radiocarbon  analysis  was 
quaiilitated  by  adding  known  amounts  oi 
"C-DE.S  to  control  samples  obtained  from 
non-implanted  steers  and  compari)\g  the  ipm 
minus  backgrotind  in  tiiese  samples  to  the 
known  disintegrations  per  minute  (dpm) 
thai  were  added.  The  overall  efficiency  of  the 
blood  rind  tirlne  analyses  approximated  70',  . 
and  ttic  efficiency  of  the  combustion  pro- 
cedure approximated  75','.  The  Implanted 
steers  in  this  study  were  slaughtered  in  pairs, 
and  the  radioactivity  in  tlssites  from  each 
pail'  were  statistically  compared  with  control 
tissues  obtained  at  the  same  time  from  a 
non-implanted  steer. 

All  residual  implants  were  cleaned  under  a 
muHUifying  glass.  Usually,  the  cleaning  con- 
sisted of  renioviny.  with  the  aid  of  forceps,  a 
thin  tis.sue  him  that  had  encapsulated  the 
Implants  in  situ.  The  residual  implants  were 
di.s.solved  in  50  ml  of  benzene,  diluted  1  to 
KM)  wiili  addi'.'onal  benzetie,  and  analyzed 
fur  ladioaciivUy  by  mixuig  0.1  ml  of  the 
diluted  Dh;S-beii,i{iie  mixture  in  8  ml  of  tlie 
eiillianoluiiiine-eiher  solution  and  10  ml  oi 
the  toluene  louutiug  solution.  1'otal  radio- 
activity in  the  liver  tissue  extracts  prepared 
for  GLC  analysis  was  determined  in  the  same 
m.umer  as  that  in  the  dissolved  implants. 

GLC  and  Ma.<if.-  Speotrosropy  Analysis.  All 
liver  and  kidney  tissue  samples  v  ere  analyzed 
for  Dl'JS  by  using  the  GLC  metnod  described 
by  Donoho  el  al.  (197:j)  and  modified  by 
APHi.S-  (R.  M.  Sinipsoi\,  J.  E.  Spaulding  and 
A.  J.  Mftlanoski,  ptri^otuU  cojiivinnication). 
Duplicaies  of  the  liver  and  kidney  tlsstie 
spmples  were  Independently  analyzed  witii 
the  .same  anaiytlcal  technique  by  the  Wash- 
Ingion.  D.C..  APHIS  Laboratory  and  the 
author^'  laboratory.  The  lower  limit  of 
quantitation  was  .5  ppb  for  the  GLC  tlsstie 
nie.aiod.  Analytical  recovery  approximated 
65  ,  wl;«  11  DES-inonoi;lucuroulde  was  used  a."^ 
a  sipndaid  awl  recovery  of  free  DES  stand- 
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ard  approximated  90%.  Standard  curves  were 
obtained  routinely  by  adding  varying  levels 
of  free-DES  to  tissue  samples  from  control 
i>nlmals.  All  residual  implants  were  analyzed 
by  GLC. 

Ill  addition  to  the  routine  GLC  analysis,  a 
.?t  of  liver  extracts  prepared  In  the  same 
nit;nner  as  for  the  routine  GLC  analysis  was 
i.ualvMd  by  using  an  LKB-9000  GLC-Mass 
Spectrometer.-  The  extracts  were  concen- 
■rpt?-l  10-fold  before  Injection.  The  GLC 
foluiMU  was  packed  with  3';.  OV-210  on 
90-100  /.iiakroin  ABS,  and  the  spectrometer 
'V.ts  timed  to  monitor  m  e  462.  Tlie  lower 
quar.tlt.-ition  limit  for  standardi  approxl- 
:nat  :d  .1  ppb. 

Thin-layer  Clvoinatogr'iphy.  Two  one- 
dlmenslnnal  thln-Iayer  chromatography 
(TI.C)  sy.stsm.':  were  u?c:i  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  total  radioactivity  in  liver  e:c- 
trac;,6  that  hr>d  TLC  characteristics  similar  to 
those  of  DiJ.S.  In  both  systems,  plates  coate.-t 
with  250  microns  of  silica  gel  G  (Anelalab.^, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut)  were  used.  In  one 
system,  hexane.  diethylether  and  dichloro- 
methane  (4:3:2)  were  used  as  the  solvent, 
and  ill  the  second  system,  5',  ethanol  hi 
redistilled  chloroform  was  used.  The  plates 
were  counted  with  a  Beta  Camera  (Model 
6000,  Balrd  Atomic.  33  University  Road,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  02138)."  Samples  of 
all  livers  were  extracted  and  prepared  as  for 
GLC  analysis  up  to  the  point  of  deiivatiza- 
tion.  Each  prepared  extract  v.as  concentrated 
fivefold,  and  100  ^1  were  .spotted  for  each 
TLC  determhiation. 

Each  benz^ne-lmplaitt  solution  was  ana- 
lyzed by  two-dimensional  TLC  systems  and 
some  of  the  residual  implants  were  analyzed 
on  a  third  two-dimensional  system.  In  aU 
.systems,  TLC  precoated  with  250  /-  of  silica 
gel  G  were  used.  In  the  first  system,  benzene 
and  ether  (19:1)  were  used  as  the  first  sol- 
vent and  dlchlorome thane  and  ethanol  (19:1) 
as  tlie  second. 

In  the  second  system,  hexane,  diethylether 
and  dlchloromethane  (4:3:2)  were  used  as 
the  first  solvent  and  redistilled  chloroform 
and  ethanol  (19:1)  as  the  second  solvent.  In 
the  third  system  ethyl  acetate,  hexane  sat- 
urated with  water  and  ethanol  (16:3:1)  were 
used  as  the  first  solvent  and  hexane,  diethyl- 
ether and  dlchloromethane  (4:3:2)  as  the 
second.  A  pai't  of  each  benzene-implant  solu- 
tion was  diluted  to  contain  approximately  8  x 
10'  dpm//(l,  and  2  ^\  were  spotted  on  a  TLC 
plate.  The  developed  plates  were  exposed  to 
X-ray  film.  Each  zone  containing  radio-activ- 
ity was  scraped  and  counted  in  15  ml  of  the 
diphenylrxazole  counting  solution. 

Isotope  Dilution.  Radioactivity  presump- 
tively associated  with  lice  or  conjugated  DES 
was  determined  in  liver  tissue  from  all  steers 
as  described  by  J.  E.  Patrick  and  K.  I.  H. 
Williams  (personal  communication)  .'•'  Aix)ut 
200  to  250  g  of  homogenized  liver  tissue  were 
iLsed  for  each  determination.  In  general,  the 
procedure  hivolved  the  addition  of  »H-DES 
glucuronlde  as  an  Internal  standard  (230,000 
dpm,  specific  activity  of  59  mCf'mMole)  and 
50  mg  of  unlabeled  carrier  DES  to  each  sam- 
ple, followed  by  extraction  with  aqueous 
metlianol  (1  g  liver :1  g  methanol),  "nie  ex- 
traction was  repeated  twice.  The  extracts 
were  combined,  evaporated,  dUuted  with  wa- 
ter (pH:  3.5)  and  extracted  three  times  with 
200  ml  of  ethyl  acetate.  The  combined  ethyl 
acetate  extract**  were  evaporated  and  parti- 
tioned between  sodium  acetate  buffer  (pH 
5.2),  which  contained  the  conjugated  DES 
fraction,  and  chloroform,  which  contained 
the  fi-ee  DES  fraction.  The  conjugated  frac- 
tion was  hydrolyzed  with  Glusolase,  (a  mix- 
ture of  B-glucuronldase  and  arylsulfatase), 
the  free  DES  was  extracted  with  ethyl  ace- 
tate, and  50  mg  of  carrier  DES  was  added  to 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  extract.  The  DES  resulting  from  hydroly- 
sis of  the  conjugated  fraction  and  the  DES 
in  the  free  fraction  wei-e  chromatographed 
separately  by  thick-layer  techniques  (1  nun 
silica  gel  plates  In  40'.,  ethyl  acetate/cyclo- 
liexane),  eluted  with  acetone  and  reci-ystal- 
lized  in  benzene  to  a  constant  specific  activ- 
ity. The  crystals  were  counted  for  both  m 
and  "'C  content.  For  further  oonfcrmatlon, 
the  crystals  were  converted  to  their  diacetate 
derivative  with  acetic  anhydride/ pyridine. 
The  derivative  w.is  chromatographed  by  thick 
layer  (1  mm  biiica  gel  in  26',.  ethyl  acetate/ 
cyclohexane),  eluted  with  acetone  and  re- 
rry.'-talli/ed  in  95',  ethanol  to  a  oiisianl, 
specific  activity. 

REStlLTS 

Animal  performance  and  im!)lant  retrieval 
data  are  shown  In  table  1.  Dally  gain  ranged 
from  zero  to  1.1  kg  per  day  and  averaged  .6 
kilogram.-;.  Initial  Implant  weight  ranged 
fiom  15.5  to  17.2  mg  Implant  except  for  the 
13.0  ms?  Implant  which  the  smallest  of  the 
steers  received.  Average  Implant  weight  was 
13.0  milligrams.  GLC  asialysls  of  a  "control 
unlabeled  l:nplaiit.  a  small  amount  of  powder 
remaining  from  the  manufacture  of  the  59 
mCi  mMole  Implants  and  a  chip  from  one  of 
the  49  mCl/niMole  Implants  Indicated  that 
the  Implants  ccutalned  the  prescribed  level  of 
DES.  However,  onalysts  for  total  radio-activ- 
ity of  the  powder  and  chip  indicated  the 
presence  of  only  76  and  80'.,  respectively, 
of  the  prescribed  level  of  radtoactivitv. 

On  the  ba.sl3  of  total  implant  weight,  the 
residual  Implants  retrieved  at  the  end  of  30, 
60,  90  and  120  days  represented  58.  55,  50  and 
23',  of  the  orighia!  implant  weight,  re- 
pectivcly  (retrieved  implant  weight-:  initial 
implant  weight  v  100).  On  the  basis  of  GLC 
analysis,  the  residual  Implants  contained  36, 
30,  27  and  14  ,  of  the  original  DES  dose  for 
the  respective  times.  The  DES  content  of  the 
individually  retrieved  implants  measured  by 
GLC  ranged  from  44.8  to  81. K,'  and  averaged 
65.3 ■; .  The  average  DES  content  of  the  resi- 
dual implants  based  on  analysis  of  radioac- 
tivity was  68.2',  . 

The  estimated  recovery  of  administered 
radioactivity  as  a  percentage  of  total  radio- 
activity based  on  manufacturer  specifications 
of  specific  activity  is  shown  in  table  2. 

TABLE  l.-BOOY  WEIGHT.  PESFORMAriCE,  IMPLANT  WEIGHT 
AND  COMPOSITION  Of  RESIDUAL  IMPLANTS  FOR  STEERS 
IMPLANTED  WITH  "C  DES 


IMPUMING  B£Ef  STEERS  WITH  -C  DCS 


GLC 

analysis 

ol  re- 

Total Might  of 

trieved 

Initial 

Daily 

implants,  Mfi- 

im- 

Days after  im- 

weight 

gain 

plants 

planlation  and 

(kil> 

(kilo- 

Re- 

percent 

steef  No.i 

Kiams) 

grams) 

Initial 

trieved 

DES 

30: 

312  .. 

362 

0.4 

'r34.2 

15.2 

53.0 

591 

60- 

336 

.0 

'27.6 

20.9 

70.7 

«5 

268 

.6 

>33.4 

18.3 

62.2 

595 

9f- 

286 

.5 

32.6 

18.1 

76.9 

565... 

295 

.7 

32.9 

19.6 

75.6 

559 

i?o- 

328 

.5 

32.1 

13.1 

69.6 

477 

231 

.7 

!I5.0 

3.4 

57.6 

536 

3U 
303 

1.1 
.6 

32.2 

7.2 

53.8 

Avetage.. 

65.3 

TABLE  2.-  RECOVERY  OF  "C  III  RESIDUAL  EftR  IMPLANTS, 
EXCRETA  AND  GASTROINTESTINAL  TRACT  OF  STEERS 
IMPLANTED  WITH  '<C  DES 

Percent  of  implanted  radioKt  i  vily 


30: 


'  Steers  No.  312, 445  and  565  received  1  implant  in  each  ear- 
steers  No.  591,  595,  559,  and  536  received  2  implants  in  right 
ear;  and  steer  No.  477  received  1  implant  in  right  ear. 

>  The  implant  formulation  contained  88.24  percent  DES. 

•  Steers  received  implants  with  slated  specific  activity  of  59 
MCi;niMole  of  DtS.  The  specific  activity  was  49  for  the  other 
steers. 

•  1  implant  was  slightly  crumbled  when  implanted,  however, 
all  pieces  appeared  to  be  recovered  at  slaughter. 

•  A  chip  broke  off  the  implant  before  administration  and  only 
^he  large  piece  (11  />g>  was  implanted. 


60: 


90 


\a: 


Feces 

Urine 

" 

'  "^  *"     ' 

iinpl,3ritation 
and  steer  No 

Earl 

GI 

(l*C('> 

Total 

■ 

312  . 
59! 

21.3 
9.5 

22.8 
10.5 

33.6 
65.2 

0.? 
.1 

77.9 
85.3 

44!;.. 
595. 

25.3 
17.6 

11.3 
14.3 

47.9 
52.4 

.1 
.1 

85.1 
24  4 

565  . 
559. . . 

15.8 

28.0 

21.0 

17.4 

48.3 

33.5 

.! 

.1 

85.2 
79.0 

477.. 
53f. 

35.6 
'^8.9 

2.r9 
26.4 

19  2 
16.5 

.1 
.1 

77.  ,S 
71  8 

Avetage 
recovery 

8r   8 

Includes  the  analyses  ol  residua!  iT-plant  und  ear  lis'.ii> 
Includes  the  arelyses  o!  GI  IracI  tissue  aiki  contents. 

Although  radioactivity  was  raeasurahi,- 
above  ba:V:ground  In  blood,  kidney,  liver  nnd 
bile,  it  repre.sent€d  less  than  .1 ' ;,  of  the  ad- 
mintstered  dose  and  therefore  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  table.  The  e.stimated  total 
radioactivity  excreted  from  30,  GO.  90  and  120 
d.\ys  was  32,  35,  41  and  57%  respectively. 
Estimated  recovery  of  the  specified  dose  aver- 
aged 81 '1  for  all  steers  in  the  study.  However, 
if  a  correction  is  made  based  on  the  anaiy.^e.'v 
of  the  powder  and  chip,  total  radioactivity 
e.Kcreted  would  be  41,  45,  52  and  73',  for 
30,  60.  90.  ar.d  120  day  Implant  per.'ods  re- 
.spectlvelv.  and  nver^.^,e  recovery  would  lif 
103',. 

TLC  aualy.scs  of  residual  implants  tii.u 
were  in  the  solid  form  for  65  days  compared 
with  those  in  the  solid  form  for  up  to  16u 
days  indicated  less  than  1.0 'i  difference  In 
radlolmpurlties.  These  results  suggested 
little  If  any  autodegradatlon  of  '*C-bES  in 
the  solid  implants.  However,  in  all  Implants, 
material  distinct  from  standard  DES  ap- 
peared to  make  up  from  3  to  5','v  of  the  radio- 
activity. 

Figure  1  shows  the  concentration  of  radio- 
activity in  blood  plasma  with  time  after  Im- 
plantation and  the  excretion  of  radloactlv itv 
in  feces  and  urine.  Radioactivity  in  blood 
declined  during  the  first  3  weeks  to  a  plateau 
that  continued  for  the  duration  of  the  study. 
Similar  patterns  were  noted  for  urine  and 
feces  except  that  the  marked  decline  in  ra- 
dioactivity ended  In  approximately  7  days, 
and  a  gradual  decline  occurred  from  approxi- 
mately 176  iig  DES  equivalents  per  day  at  14 
days  to  60  /;g  at  120  days.  Approximately  13 
times  more  radioactivity  was  excreted  in  the 
feces  than  In  the  urine.  At  about  1  week 
after  Implantation,  a  temporary  increase  in 
radioactivity  was  noted  iu  the  blood,  urine 
and  feces. 

Radioactivity  wa.s  consistently  measured 
above  background  in  the  small  and  large 
intestines  but  not  In  the  rumen,  omabuia 
and  abomasum,  which  Is  consistent  \*ith 
biliary  secretion  of  DES. 

The  concentration  oi  radioactivity  hi  vari- 
ous muscle  tissues  and  organs  is  ehowu  in 
table  3.  In  general,  radioactivity  was  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  background  in  the  mitscle 
tissues  and  heart.  Low  concentrations  oi 
radioactivity  were  measured  In  the  tongue, 
spleen  and  adrenals;  and  In  most  steers,  lung 
tissue  contained  a  radioactivity  content  ol 
the  same  magnitude  as  that  of  liver  and  kid- 
ney tissues  (table  4) . 

Liver  and  kidney  tissues  contained  similar 
concentrations  of  radioactivity;  and  when 
calculated  as  ppb  DES  equivalents,  the  con- 
centrations either  approximated  or  were  be- 
low the  detectabUity  level  of  the  GLC  meth- 
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od  for  DES.  The  ppb  equivalents  were 
mined  from  the  dpm  per  greun  for  eac  i 
using  the  manufacturer  speclQc  actl 
tiie  DES  given  to  that  steer.  Because 
low  calculated  levels  of  DES  equivalent^, 
alive  results  for  OLC  analyses  of  liv 
kidney  tissues  were  not  a  surprise.  Tlifc 
ccntration  of  radioactivity  per  grHm 
matter  in  bile  was  approximately  130 
greater  than  that  in  liver  and  kidney 
The  presumptive  Identification  of 
t!ie   radioactivity   fovind    in   liver   t 
s.tiown   in   table  5.   Quantitative 
iK-tween  techniques  are  n<i;  complct 


deter-  derstood  at  this  time.  On  the  basis  of  two 

steer  TI.C  nystems.  from  2.3  to  13.8 ',o  of  the  radlo- 

ity  of  activity   In  liver  after  extraction   and  hy- 

of  the  drolysis  migrated  similar  to  standard  DES. 

neg-  and   the   calculated   DE.S   equivalents   were 

T  and  quite  low  (.01  to  .09  npb) .  A  plot  of  the  TLC 

con-  scanning  data  for  each  system  Is  shown  in 

of  dry  flpire  2  as  an  average  of  all  steers.  In  both 

times  systems,  a  noticeable  amotuit  of  radioactivity 

Issues.  In  liver  tissue  moved  ahead  of  cLi  and  trans 

I  art  of  DES.  When  Isotope  dilution  techniqxies  were 

is  used,  from  11.5  to  52.5 'v.  of  the  radioactivity 

In  liver  tissue  was  presiunptively  associated 

with  the  DES  molecule:  this  gave  a  concen- 


ts sue 
dllT*  rences 


e  V  un- 


DHtrs  after  iinp4ant<ilioii  and 
ileei  Na 


R'ght 
siiciulkter 


Left 
3ulUer 


30: 


60: 


120: 


312. 
591. 

445. 
595. 

565. 
559. 

477. 
536 


0)  . 


Average.. 


Nut  <ii'tingui^hat'le  from  battjj'oi.i'' 

TABtE  1      SiN-'lVS. 


Days  after 
implantation     — 

and  steer  No. 


30: 

312. 

591. 
€0: 

44S. 

595. 


Radioactivity  ?hove  contro 
dpm/g  dry  mat'e' 


Bile 


82.717 
147,270 

67,29f» 
130,  33S 


Liver ' 


(O.M>8e4 
(  .  49>Di9 

{  . 42>727 
(  57)7feo 


1  Values  in  parentheses  retirescnl  \o\3i  '.-dior.rtiv 
wet  tissue. 


Days  after  implantation  and  ^trer  ><9. 


30: 


60: 


312. 
592. 


SO: 


120: 


4«5. 
595. 

565. 
559. 

■477. 
536. 


Average.. 


More  ttian  99  percent  of  tlie  ^^rlrested '*C  «,>;  assf:iated  with  the  ronjugated  fracticHi. 
Lov'.er  unit  of  quantitation  was  O.l  pph. 


Discussion 

The  continual  absotptlon  and  efTkctlve- 
ne.3s  of  DES  ear  implants  In  feedlot  cattle 
over  a  150-day  period  has  been  demoni  itrated 
by  Hale  et  al.  (1959).  In  their  study,  ab.sorp- 
tlon  was  based  on  the  weight  and  DES  itnaly- 
ses  of  residual  ear  Implants  retrleve<    from 
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trption  of  DES  equivalents  of  from  .03  to  .30 
ppb.  More  than  99%  of  the  presumptively 
identified  radioactivity  was  a.s.sociated  wllii 
the  conjugated  form.  The  proportion  of  lf)tal 
radioactivity  in  liver  characterized  ns  DE.s 
and  its  conjitgates  by  l.sotope  dilution  wa.s 
similar  to  the  proportion  of  total  -'C  e.x- 
tracted  from  livers  by  the  routine  OLC  meth- 
od. Of  the  seven  hydrolyzed  liver  samples 
that  were  analyzed  by  GLC-mass  spectros- 
copv.  two  samples  contained  identifiable  cit 
and  iran^  DES  (>.l  ppb)  and  one  sample 
appeared  to  contain  a  trace  l>f.!  v^as  not 
qnantiflnbie. 


TABLE  3.— RADIOACTIVITY  IN  TISSUES  OF  STEERS  IMPLANTED  WITH  "  C-DtS 


Radioactivity,  dpm'g  dry  matter 


Muscle  ii'^Mie 

Right 
Cheek 


Leti 
cheek 


Rih 


9C 


89 


in? 

8G 


Haarl 


119 


1)9 


72 


pile 

if>an  tissue 
Suleen 

A'Iroiiil 

Inn? 

Amount 

needed  to  bft 

significant 

above 

InckgiDunil 

at   P<.fi^ 

9f. 

107 

273 
1S3 

453 
HOI) 

',1 

102 
83 

89 

i:.9 

159 
2iS 

186 

■1, 63& 

S9 

127 
138 

103 
116 

317 
317 

1.0<,8 
29/ 

r* 

7f, 
124 

131 
216 

335 
1,175 

62 

6ri 

8a 

1^0 

229 

1.081 

63 

IMPLANTING  BEEf  STf.ERS  WITH  I'C-DE? 
OF  BILE.  LIVER  AND  KIDNEY  OBTAINED  AT  SLAUGHTER  FROM  SfEtRS  IMPLANTED  WITH  ■COtS 


DES  analysis  b. 
GLC,  ppb' 


Kidney 


(0(55)1.228 
49)715 


S3)91S 
15)805 


Li««r 


<0.', 

<  .5 

<  .5 

<  .5 


Kidney 


<0.5 
<.S 

<  .5 

<  .5 


Days  after 
implantation 
and  steer  No. 


90: 

565 

559 

120: 

477...  . 

536 

Average. 


Radioactivity  above  conitoi, 
dpm'g  diy  matter 


DES  analysis  h. 
GLC,  ppb' 


Bile 


Uver> 


Kidney 


193.908  (  .69)865 

53, 612         (  .  52)66.) 


17,  420 
67, 177 


94,967         (.47)655     (.43)788 


(  .  24)391 
(  .32)402 


(  .  55)898 
(  .  37)736 

(  .  17)381 
(  .  33)621 


Liver 


<  .5 

<  .5 

<  .5 

<  .5 


Kidney 


<  .5 

<  .5 


y  calculated  as  ppb  DES  equivalents  in         '■  Lower  limit  of  quantitation  v<as  ."^  ppl>. 
1  iBLE  5.-IOENTiriCAT10N  OF  ••  C  IN  LIVER  LF  STEERS  IMPLANTED  WITH  "■'  C  DCS 


'« C  with  TLC  characte(i;liC5 
similar  to  DES 


DES  equivalent 

Percent  of       in  wet  tissue. 

total  xc  (pb 


X  C  harvested  with  DES 

during  isotope  dilution  and 

recrystallization  studies 


DFS  equivalent 

Percent  of        in  wet  tissue. 

total  i'C  {i()b 


I'C  e\tiacted  for  GLC-m.iss  spectroscopy  analysis 

DES  determined 

by  mass 

DES  equivalent         spectroscopy. 

Peicent  of        in  wet  tissue.  ppb  wel 

total ''C  ppl)  ti';V.ie 


2.4 

0.01 

24.3 

0.15 

11.0 

0.07 

0.1? 

10.9 
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29.1 
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•T 
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14.0 
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<.  ill 

12.  S 

.09 

52.5 

.36 

52.3 

.36 

0. 
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•02 
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19.3 

.10 

<.  10 
3(. 

2.3 

.61 

U.5 

.03 

9.2 

.03 

<.1« 

10.2 

.03 

23.1 
29.3 

.07 
.16 

216 

23.7 

.09 

.13  _..   . 

<.1U 

6.6 

.03 



s  Trace  amount  but  not  quantifiable. 

<  Sample  not  analyzed  by  mass  spectroscopy 


the  ears.  A  similar  absorption  pattern  for 
a  different  commercial  source  of  DES  ear 
Implants  was  shown  over  the  usually  rec- 
ommended 120-day  feeding  period  (Rumsey 
ct  al..  1974).  Stob  (1956)  showed  an  In- 
creased excretion  of  estrogenic  materials  by 
cattle  after  the  administration  of  DES  ear 


Implants.  Thus,  the  literature  suggests  that 
a  small  amount  of  DES  coutlnuoiisly  enters 
the  animal  body  as  long  as  residual  implants 
are  present:  approximately  150  to  175  days. 
Negative  residue  data,  however,  Indicate 
tliat  the  concentration  of  any  DES  In  tissxie 
nsiiltiiig    from    the    continual    absorption 
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from  implants  is  below  the  detectabiiity 
limit  (.5  ppb)  of  the  current  GLC  residue 
method  (Rumsey  et  al.,  1974). 

The  absorption  of  the  laboratory-pre- 
pared '  'C-Des  ear  Implants  in  tlie  present 
.study  appeared  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
commercial  ear  implants.  There  was  no  ap- 
parent difference  between  animals  adminis- 
tered two  implants  in  one  ear  or  one  implant 
in  belli  ears.  On  the  basis  of  circulating 
levels  of  radioactivity  and  excreted  radio- 
Rcilvity.  a  slow,  continual  absorption  of  ear 
iiiiplants  occurred  from  about  14  days  after 
implantation  to  the  end  of  the  120-day 
?ttidy.  Part  of  the  'C-DES  was  unabsorbed 
at  the  end  of  120-davs  and  was  retrieved 
as  residual  implants.  Absorption  was  greater 
and  more  variable  ijefore  14  days,  probably 
as  a  result  of  absorption  being  influenced 
by  tissue  rejection  of  the  implant,  the  exact 
location  of  the  implants  in  .situ  relative  to 
blood  vessels,  and  the  variation  in  hardness 
of  the  implants.  The  initial  rapid  and  vari- 
able absorption  after  implanting  would  ex- 
plain why  DES  was  measured  in  some  hydro- 
lyzed extracts  (Rumsey  et  al.,  1974)  ob- 
tained from  livers  during  the  first  28  days 
after  implantation  under  feedlot  conditions. 
The  apparent  low  recoveries  of  adminis- 
tered radioactivity  were  unexpected  and  dif- 
ficult to  explain.  The  low  recoveries  are  ex- 
plainable on  the  basis  of  GLC  and  radio- 
carbon analyses  of  a  small  amount  of  powder 
left  after  the  implants  were  formed  and  a 
small  chip  from  one  implant.  However,  the 
low  recoveries  did  not  prevent,  determining 
I  lie  excretion  patterns  or  describing  the  dis- 
tribution among  various  tissues  in  this  study. 
Of  the  tissues  sampled,  spleen,  adrenal,  lung 
and  liver  tissues  consistently  contained 
measurable  concentrations  of  radioactivity. 
Tongue  tissue  contained  barely  measurable 
concentrations  of  radioactivity.  Spleen  and 
adrenel  tissues  contained  one-half  to  one- 
third  the  concentration  that  was  found  in 
liver  and  kidney  tissues,  and  lung  tissue 
contained  two  times  the  concentration  of 
radioactivity  found  in  liver  and  Icidney  tis- 
sues. 

Radioactivity  in  spleen,  adrenal  and  lung 
tissues  was  higher  in  steers  implanted  with 
^'C-DES  than  in  orally  "C-DES  treated  ani- 
mals (Rumsey  et  al.,  1975)  that  had  con- 
centrations of  radioactivity  in  liver  tissue 
similar  to  those  in  the  present  study.  The 
spleen,  adrenal  and  lung  tissues  were  not 
found  to  be  a  cite  of  radiocarbon  accumula- 
tion after  oral  administration  of  I'C-DES; 
however,  the  excretion  curve  for  radioactivity 
after  oral  administration  contained  both  a 
rapid  and  low  phase  and  the  proportion  of 
radioactivity  in  the  liver  presumptively 
identified  as  behig  associated  with  DES  de- 
creased with  time  after  oral  administration. 
Possibly  the  slower  continual  rate  of  DES  ad- 
ministration by  ear  implants  compared  with 
the  rate  by  oral  administration  of  "C-DE^S 
allowed  a  greater  part  of  the  radioactivity  to 
become  associated  with  the  slower  phase  of 
depletion;  and  thus,  radioactivity  was  re- 
tained at  a  relatively  higher  level  in  the 
spleen,  adrenals  and  lungs  of  Implanted  cat- 
tle. Also,  the  distribution  of  radioactivity  In 
i^C-DES-lmplanted  cattle  represented  a  more 
complete  equilibrium  among  tissues  than  In 
orally  treated  cattle,  regardless  of  chemical 
form. 

In  the  present  study,  liver  tissue  was 
selected  for  residue  identification.  The  radio- 
activity data  for  bile  and  fecal  material  of 
implanted  cattle,  like  that  of  orally  treated 
cattle,  indicated  that  the  liver  was  Involved  in 
the  excretion  of  the  largest  part  of  DES.  The 
concentration  of  total  radioactivity  In  liver 
tissue,  calculated  as  ppb  DES  equivalents, 
approximated  or  was  below  the  sensitivity 
limits  of  the  GLC  residue  method.  This  low 
level  explains  why  residue  results  were  nega- 


tive both  in  this  study  and  in  the  feedlot 
study  reported  by  Rumsey  et  al.  ( 1974) .  How- 
ever, presumptive  identification  of  radio- 
activity in  liver  tissue  suggested  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  total  radioactiviy  in  liver 
issue  was  associated  with  the  DES  molecule, 
primarily  in  the  conjugated  form. 

The  actual  quantities  of  radioactivity  iden- 
tified as  being  associated  with  DES  should 
not  be  considered  as  absolute  but  should  be 
interpreted  qualitatively  because  of  the  in- 
lierent  analytical  difficulties  in  quantitating 
sucli  small  amounts.  That  is  to  say,  the 
results  of  two  chromatography  techniques 
Indicated  that  part  of  the  radioactivity  in 
liver  tissue  beliaved  like  DES  or  its  con- 
jugate, and  two  liver  samples  that  contained 
the  highest  le\els  of  radioactivity  gave  a 
positive  mass  .spectrometry  identification  of 
(!'.  and  tran.s  DES  after  hydrolysis  of  the 
tissne  extract. 

The  presumptively  identified  part  of  total 
radioactivity  did  not  vary  relative  to  length 
of  the  implant  period  but  appeared  to  vary 
randomly.  Tlie  random  metabolic  variation  as 
noted  by  the  identified  part  of  radiocartwn 
would  add  to  the  variation  caused  by  dif- 
ferences in  absorption  rate.  On  the  basis  of 
this  study  and  implant  absorption  data 
collected  under  feedlot  conditions  (Rumsey 
ct  al..  1974),  it  appears  that  the  variation  In 
absorption  rate  of  Implants  is  apparently  a 
major  problem  in  the  use  of  implants. 
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FOOTNOTES 

» ARS,  Nutrition  Institute,  Ruminant  Nu- 
trition Laboratory,  BeltsviUe  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Beltsvllle,  Maryland  20705. 

-  ABS.  Metabolism  and  Radiation  Research 
Laboratory,  State  University  Station,  Fargo 
North  Dakota  58102. 

-The  authors  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Simpson 
and  Drs.  J.  F.  Spauldlng  and  A.  J.  Malanoskl 
of  U.S.D.A.  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service  In  setting  up  the  OLC  procedvu-e 
for  tissue  analysis  of  DLS  and  for  duplicate 
analysis  of  tissues,  the  assistance  of  Dr.  G. 
Samuelson  for  implanting  the  cattle  and  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Williams  and  Mr.  D.  F. 
Hucht  for  sample  preparation  and  radiocar- 
bon analysis. 

•Monoethyl-l-"  C-dlethylstilbestrol  was 
obtained  in  crystalline  form  In  two  separate 
batches  from  Amersham-Seatle  Corp.,  Arling- 


ton Heights,  Illinois.  Radiochemical  purity  of 
both  batches  exceeded  98',  as  determined 
by  paper  chromatography  in  benzene:  petrol 
(80  to  100  Ci: methanol: water  (5:5:7:3  by 
volume)  and  by  thin-layer  chromatography 
on  silica  ge;  in  chloroformmectone  (3:2  by 
volume) . 

•Crystalline  '  C-DES  was  formulated  into 
implants  1 88.24'.  DES.  10.29',  hydropenated 
peanut  oil  and  1.47';  calcium  stearate)  by 
tlie  Chemical  Research  Laboratory  of  Hess 
and  Clark;  the  specified  weight  and  tliick- 
ness  tolerances  established  for  Hess  and 
Clarks'  commercial  DlBESTrol-C  implants 
(17  niK  '  10',  and  .267  to  .29  cini  were 
used.  .K  radiochemical  ptirity  check  by  the 
He.ss  and  Clark  Laboratory  indicated  97  to 
98'.  purity. 

'■  Mention  of  a  tradename,  proprietary 
prodxict  or  specific  equipment  does  not  con- 
stitute a  guarantee  or  warranty  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  does  not  im- 
p!y  Its  approval  to  the  exclusion  of  oilier 
producis  that  may  be  suitable. 

■  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Laboratory  of  U.S.D.A.,  Washington.  DC. 
20250. 

"  Analysis  conducted  at  the  Dow  Chemical 
Analytical  Interpretive  Laboratory,  Midland. 
I^Iichigan  48640. 

••Analysis  conducted  at  the  Hazleion  Lab- 
oratory, Fairfax,  Virginia. 

"The  isotope  dilution  analysis  was  con- 
ducted by  J.  E.  Patrick  and  K.  I.  H.  Williams 
at  the  Worcester  Foundation  for  Experi- 
mental Biology,  222  Maple  Avenue,  Shrews- 
bury. Massachusetts  01645.  A  detailed  out- 
line of  their  work  was  contained  in  a  final 
report  -vvhich  was  presented  to  the  autliors 
of  this  paper  as  a  personal  communication. 


Heaking   Excerpt 

Senator  Proxmihe.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are,  I  think,  three  Issues  which 
might  arise  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose 
this  amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  leave 
the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  with 
you. 

One  claim  is  that  DES  residues  are  onlv 
apparent  in  livers.  Since  what  we  eat  is 
mostly  muscle  tissue,  why  worry?  Why  not 
jut  ban  the  livers? 

I  have  some  very  hiterestlng  Information 
indicating  that  DES  residues  are  present  in 
other  parts  of  the  animal. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Certainly  If  it  Is  in  the 
blood  stream  It  would  naturally  contaminate 
the  other  parts  of  the  animal. 

Senator  Phoxmhie.  Yes,  Indeed;  and  we 
found  when  we  got  this  more  sensitive  test 
it  Is  at  a  somewhat  loww  level,  one-quarter 
to  one-ninth  of  the  concentration  that  is 
found  In  the  liver,  but  It  Ls  found  In  the  kid- 
neys, the  musculature. 

A  second  claim  Is  that  DES  produces  more 
healthful  meat  because  it  reduces  the 
amount  of  fat. 

The  answer  there,  I  think.  Is  a  convincing 
answer,  but  as  far  as  health  Is  concerned, 
DES  makes  no  contribution  that  Is  sig- 
nificant. 

The  third  claim  is  that  estrogenic  hor- 
mones are  naturally  present  in  the  human 
body  as  well  as  in  many  plants  and  animals 
which  humans  eat,  and  the  answer  ts  that 
natiu-al  hormones  are  vastly  different  from 
DES  In  lev^  and  potency. 

I  have  this  documented,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  If  this  Information  could  be  In- 
cluded in  the  record. 

Senator  Kennedt.  It  will  be  Included  in 
tlie  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Excerpt   From   Committee   Report 

LIVERS — FEED    StrSPLTJS 

Claim:  DES  residues  are  only  apparent  In 
livers.  Since  what  we  eat  Is  mostly  muscle 
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tissue,  why  woiry?  Why  not  Just 
livers? 

Pirbt.  Uver  is  a  u&eful  nutritions 
ban  it? 

Sf^oud,  in  Uie  two  cases  where 
(lues  were  found  In  parts  of  the  carcai^ 
■  than  the  liver  (musculature  and  the 
it  was  at  levels  I4  and  V-  the 
iu  the  liver.  Thus  if  we  assume, 
lively,  that  DES  occurs  in  the  musciil 
at  '  i.,th  the  levels  In  the  liver  it  woul^ 
up  in  the  mtisculature  at  a  level  of  ' 
per  bUlion  when  it  was  present  in 
at  2  parts  per  blUton.  This  one-flfth 
too  low  to  be  detectable  but  too  higl 
acceptable  according  to  PDAs  own  sc 
who  urge  withdrawal  of  DES  until  tt 
detected  at  one  part  per  trillion. 

FATS 

Claim:  The  tise  of  DES  produce: 
healthful  meat  because  it  reduci 
amount  of  fat. 

Reply: 

A  study  in  the  Journal  of  Animal  £ 
November  1960.  reported  that  DE3-fec 
actually  had  more  fat  at  age  6  mour 
cattle  not  fed  DES. 

A  USDA  study  in  1955    (number 
(42) )    concluded  that   while   the 
cattle  were  slightly  fatter  than  the 
cattle,  there  was  110  difference  betw 
two    groups    in    either    marbling    or 
mtiscular  fat.  This  is  important,  si 
temal,  removable  fat  Is  not  eaten 
fat  with  any  relation  to  the  healthful 
the  meat  is  that  which  Is  found  w 
meat  Itself.  And  the  USDA  study 
dlfer?nce  in  the  amount  of  Internali 
betv  een  DES  and  non-DES  cattle. 
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Mat  27, 
To:    M.   A.   Nelson,   DVM,   Director, 

Consumer  Protection  Region 
Subject:  Biological  Residue  Findings 

This  memorandum  is  in  reference  to 
tissue  samples  which  had  a  diethylstil 
residue  violation. 

Sample  No.  417-5. 

Collection  date:  Apr.  23.  1970. 

Findings  (parts  per  billion  1:  Lin 
muscle,  10. 

Origin    Identifieatlon:    Dale 
Minden,  Nebr. 

One  of  the  attached  procedures  m^s 
.successfully    completed    before    cattle 
the  premise  are  eligible  for  routine  sfeugh 
ter.  Both  procedures  reqtilre  the  com;  letion 
of  three  successive  lot  analyses  in  c 
ance  to  allow  the  cattle  to  move  freely 
slaughter  plant  in  the  futtire.  A  lot 
of  the  number  of  cattle  routinely  shipped 
slaughter  by  this  Indlvldtial  at  any  on« 

The  Officer  in  Cliarge  in  whose  circv  It 
violation  occurred,  should  make  every 
possible  to  contact  the  owner  or  growe 
which  the  cattle  originated.  He  shou  d 
form  them  of  our  actions  to  be  takep 
the  reason  for  such  actions.  In  any 
he  must  advise  a  responsible  establishment 
official  of  the  problem  and  suggest  th  it  the 
owner  or  grower  be  advised  of  the  ci  'cum- 
stances  by  this  otBcial.  It  Is  the  slat  ghter 
establishment's  responsibility  to  notij  y 
antemortem  inspected  of  any  cattle 
prenolse  that  are  from  this  M-igin. 

J.  S.  Stun,  DVM. 
Director,  Sla:tg>.ter  Inspection  Diii4on 


M.^ssACHtsFTTS  General  HosprrAL. 

Boston.  Mass.  March  10.  ifT 
Hon.  Edwasd  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senatob  Ksknedt:  I  am  writing 
response  to  yoiu:  question  that  I  haf* 
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the  cently  received  regarding  my  opinion  on  the 
continued  use  of  DES  in  cattle  feed,  in  view 
.  Why  of  the  facts  tliat  have  Just  emerged  about 
residues  being  encountered  once  again.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  unwise  for  women  who  mav 
be  pregnant  to  invest  food  that  could  con- 
talM  DES  resldiie!«.  even  tlioutjh  these  rc-1- 
dues  may  be  qtiit?  .small  in  comparison  to 
the  dosages  that  were  prescribed  during 
pregnancy  in  the  past.  No  one  knew  the 
smallest  dose  or  shortest  duration  of  e.\po  ■ 
sure  to  DES  that  might  endanger  a  human 
femvile  fetus.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
know  what  dosages,  if  any.  may  be  safe.  In 
light  of  our  current  knowledge  I  feel  it  Is 
medically  unwise  for  DES  to  be  part  of  the 
food     supply     available     to     the     American 

V?r;.-  truly  yours. 

Arthur  L.  HrnnsT.  M.D. 

Ml-.  KRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ii.se  to 
e.xpre.ss  my  .sti-ong  opposition  to  S.  963  in 
its  present  foiTn.  This  opposition  is  to 
both  title  I  and  title  n  of  tliis  bill. 

Title  I  would  have  been  improved 
meaiiuably  by  the  passage  of  the  Curtis 
amendment  which  would  have  allowed 
further  use  of  DES  in  beef  production 
until  such  time  as  definitive  scientific 
evidence  could  be  produced.  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  Senate  did  not  adopt  the 
amendment.  However,  that  was  defeated. 
In  view  of  the  defeat,  title  I  i.s  totally  im- 
acceptable.  The  reasons  for  such  have 
been  thoroughly  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going debate.  Hence,  my  opposition  to 
title  I. 

As  to  title  II,  there  are  at  least  two 
reasons  why  it  is  defective  and  should  be 
rejected.  First,  there  has  been  no  show- 
ing of  a  need  for  change  from  the  present 
organization  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. In  fact,  not  a  single  line  or 
word  of  testimony  on  the  provisions  of 
title  II  appears  in  the  printed  hearings 
on  S.  963.  Second,  the  substance  and  text 
of  title  II,  as  written,  embraces  a  free- 
lance legislative  effort  based  on  imagi- 
nation and  pure  theory  which  is  highly 
unworkable  and  unacceptable  by  com- 
monly held  principles  of  legislative  and 
governmental  tlieory  as  well  as  practice. 
Notable,  is  the  area  of  necessity  for  ac- 
countability of  governmental  entities. 

Title  II  would  basically  establish  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  by  giving  it  a  statutory 
basis.  A  commissioner  of  FDA  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  a  5-year 
term.  A  deputy  commissioner  and  gen- 
eral counsel  for  FDA  would  also  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  All  functions 
currently  administered  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deal- 
ing with  the  Food  and  Diug  Administra- 
tion would  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Di-ugs.  FDA  would 
still  technically  be  a  part  of  HEW,  but  it 
would  be  granted  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  all  the  laws  under  its 
jmisdiction.  In  essence  FDA  would  be 
granted  the  status  of  a  superagency  with 
severly  limited  accountability  for  its  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  Is  the  creation  of  yet 
another  governmental  superagency  with 
all  its  corresponding  restilctions  of  in- 
dividual freedoms  what  the  citizens  of 
in  this  countrj-  want?  I  think  not.  In  fact. 
re-     the  people  of  this  coiuitr>-  are  demanding 
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a  respon.sible  and  rea.sonable  Govern- 
ment; one  that  lets  them  go  about  their 
business  without  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence. President  Ford  has  promised  tlie 
American  people  and  directed  the  varioas 
agency  heads  to  review  their  regulations 
and  eUminate  those  tliat  are  needless 
and  those  whose  benefits  to  society  do 
not  outweigh  their  detriment.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  with  members  of  the  Cab- 
in 2t  and  commissioners  of  the  10  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  I  feel  ve:y 
:.!ceply  ilia  I  we  must  seriously  consider  the 
r  ;.sts  to  the  American  consumers  of  all  gov- 
ernmeL.1  acuvltles.  and  this,  of  course,  in- 
cludes regulatory  agencies.  Regulatory  reform 
L  a  theme  that  arose  repeatedly  in  tlte  course 
Oi  last  falls  Economic  Summit  Meeting.  It 
lb  a  tiieme  that  is  finding,  as  I  travel  around 
the  country,  growing  public  attention  and 
support,  both  in  popular  and  economic  liter- 
ature, in  tlie  Executive  Branch,  in  the  Con- 
tjress.  ant),  I  am  pleased  to  note  among  the 
governnieat  regulators  themselves. 

The  American  people  are  telling  us, 
ill  clear  and  concise  terms,  that  they 
v.Mit  less  government  regulation,  not 
nioic.  The  President  is  strivmg  to  cut 
down  on  Government  regulation.  What  is 
the  Congress  doing?  We  are  considerine 
a  proposal  that,  if  passed,  would  estab- 
lish yet  another  superagency.  This  is  not 
vhat  the  times  and  people  are  calling  for. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  elevate  tlie 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  what 
is  basically  the  status  of  an  independent 
a.eiency  escapes  me.  What  is  the  practical 
effect  or  benefit  that  will  result  from 
such  action?  There  is  none.  What  will 
happen,  however,  is  that  the  FDA  will 
be  less  accountable  for  its  actions  and 
the  effective  administration  and  coordi- 
nation of  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  be  disrupted.  Indeed,  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  objective  of  the  committee  in 
submitting  this  legislation  for  our  con- 
sideration. The  committee  report  specifi- 
cally states  that  it  is  its  intention  that 
FDA  have  no  requirements  imposed  on 
review  or  clearance  of  its  actions  by  any 
HEW  officials,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  or  any  other  office  of  the 
executive  branch.  To  whom  would  the 
PDA  then  be  accountable?  It  would  seem 
that  tlie  sponsors  of  S.  963  would  have 
us  give  tlie  FDA  blanket  authority  to  do 
whatever  it  pleases  without  providing  for 
that  important  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution went  to  such  great  efforts  to 
insure  would  exist  at  all  levels  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  ciuious  indeed 
that  tlie  hearings  on  tliis  legislation, 
hearings  that  cover  more  than  300  print- 
ed pages,  contain  no  testimony,  what- 
soever, on  title  n.  Notwithstanding  its 
impact  upon  PDA,  HEW.  and  several 
other  agencies  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  measure,  tliere  is  not  a  single  line  or 
word  from  any  of  them  in  the  printed 
hearings.  They  were  not  asked  for  their 
views.  Why  were  the  agencies  that  will 
be  seriously  affected  not  consulted  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
views?  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
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I  can  state  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  op- 
posed to  granting  an  independent  .statu- 
tory authority  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  is  shown  in  a  July  11.  1975,  letter 
addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott*  by  Mr.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  tlien  Secretai-y  of  HEW. 
This  leitcr  was  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts during  the  debate  on  yester- 
day following  an  inquiry  by  this  Senator 
from  Nebraska  as  to  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  testimony  whatsoever  in  the 
record  as  to  title  II.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  that  letter  re- 
lating to  title  II  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  It  is  as  follows: 

Title  II  of  S.  963  would  statvitorily  estab- 
lish the  Focwl  and  Drug  Administration 
I  PDA ) ;  create  the  positions  of  FDA  Com- 
missioner, Deputy  Commissioner,  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel  as  Presidential  appointees  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  with 
flve-year  fixed  terms,' and  ve.st  specific  statu- 
tory authority  for  carrying  out  the  Federal 
Po()d,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  the  FDA 
Commissioner  rather  than  in  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  who  now  delegates  such  authority 
to  the  Commissioner. 

We  view  the  practice  of  vesting  authority 
at  subordinate  levels  as  Inconsistent  with 
the  basic  accoimtabllity  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  effec- 
tive administration  and  coordination  of  all 
programs  within  this  Department.  Although 
we  believe  that  no  useful  purpose  is  served 
by  establishing  FDA  in  law,  and  by  statutorily 
mandating  a  Presidential  appointment  with 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  FDA  Commis- 
sioner, we  would  nevertheless  not  object  to 
such  provisions.  However,  we  do  oppose  speci- 
fying the  term  of  the  appointment  to  be 
five  years.  The  concept  of  a  fixed  term  could 
create  potential  problems  of  the  accounta- 
bility of  the  PDA  Commissioner  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  the  Secretary 
of  HEW. 

Similarly  we  oppose  the  establishment  of 
the  FDA  Deputy  Commissioner  and  General 
Counsel  as  Presidential  appointments  with 
Senate  confirmation  and  five-year  terms.  The 
Presidential  appointment  of  lesser  officials, 
with  resulting  grade  Inflation,  is  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  As  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, such  fixed  terms  would  result  in 
diminished  internal  accountability  and  re- 
sponsibility among  key  agency  officials.  We 
also  oppose  the  provision  which  would  permit 
th©  establishment  of  twenty-five  supergrade 
positions  in  the  FDA  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  Department's  responsibilities  to 
manage  the  utilization  of  such  positions  in 
all  of  our  programs. 

HEW  is  properly  concerned  that  its 
ability  to  administer  and  coordinate  its 
progi-ams  would  be  seriously  undermined. 
With  the  passage  of  the  recent  Federal 
pay  increases,  the  Congress  received  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  for  the  vast  num- 
ber of  supergrade  positions  that  have 
evolved  in  the  past  few  years,  yet  we  now 
are  considering  a  measure  that  would 
establish  yet  another  25  such  positions. 
HEW  also  takes  issue  with  this  poi-tion 
of  S.  963,  as  being  disruptive  of  Its  ability 
to  manage  the  utilization  of  such  posi- 
tions in  all  of  its  various  programs.  Mr. 
President,  normally  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  conscientious  in  eliciting  the 
views  on  both  sides  of  an  issue  from  all 


parties  interested  therein.  I  can  only 
wonder  why  this  course  was  not  followed 
in  this  instance.  Obviously,  there  were 
parties,  such  as  HEW,  who  would  have 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  to  let  their  opposition  be  aired  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  uncontrolled  power  that  this 
measure  would  transfer  to  FDA  is  awe- 
some. Currently,  the  Secretaiy  of  HEW 
can  administratively  delegate  to  FDA 
those  functions  he  deems  appropriate 
within  his  discretion.  If  this  measure  is 
passed,  administration  of  the  following 
legislation  would  be  transferred  to  the 
jurisdictio.i  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs: 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.).  the  Filled  Milk 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  61-63),  the  Federal  Import 
Milk  Act  (21  U.S.C.  141  et  seq.).  the  Tea  Im- 
portation Act  (21  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.).  and  the 
Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act  (44  Stat.  1406), 
the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.). 

(2)  Sections  301  (Research  and  Investiga- 
tions); 308  (International  Cooperation);  311 
(Federal-State  Cooperation);  314(f)  (Inter- 
change of  Personnel  with  States);  and  315 
(Health  Educatlori  and  Information)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241, 
242(f),  243,  246(f).  and  247)  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  FDA. 

( 3 )  Sections  354  through  360f  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  263b  through 
263n)  relating  to  electronic  product  radia- 
tion control. 

(4)  Section  361  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  264)  relating  to  interstate 
travel  sanitation  (except  interstate  tran^wr- 
tatlon  of  etiological  agents  under  42  C.F.R. 
72.25),  mUk  and  food  service  sanitation  and 
shelUish  sanitation. 

(5)  Section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  262)  relating  to  regulation 
of  biological  products. 

(6)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Ptiblic  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242(a) )  relating  to 
medicinal  and  scientific  requirements  of  the 
United  States  for  controlled  substances. 

(7)  Section  303  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  242(a) )  relating  to  protec- 
tion of  confidentiality  in  research  on  con- 
trolled substances. 

(8)  Section  4  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1241)  with  respect  to  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  drugs  or  approval  of  new 
drugs  to  be  used  iu  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts. 

(9)  Section  303(f)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  823(f))  regarding 
qualifications  of  practitioners  wishing  to  con- 
duct research  with  Schedule  I  controlled  sub- 
stances and  the  merits  of  the  research 
protocol. 

(10)  Provisions  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  which 
relate  to  administration  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  301  et 
seq.). 

(11)  Section  409(b)  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  679(b))  relating 
to  the  detention  of  meat  products. 

(12)  Section  24(b)  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  467f(b))  re- 
lating to  the  detention  of  poultry  products. 

(13)  The  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1031  et  seq.). 

(14)  Amendments  to  the  foregoing  stat- 
utes subsequent  to  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1953  (Which  established  the  Depart- 
ment). 

(16)  The  issuance  of  aU  regulations  pur- 
suant to  authorities  cited  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  (14). 


(16»  Sections  of  Executive  Order  11490 
(emergency  preparedness)  which  relate  to 
food,  drugs,  and  blologlcals. 

(17)  Authorizing  and  approving  m  scel- 
laneous  and  emergency  expenses  of  enforce- 
ment BctivUles. 

(18»  Tlie  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
to  make  determinations  that  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings  may  be  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic for  those  committees  under  the  admlii- 
istrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Couimissicner 
of  Food  and  Drugs. 

The  transfer  of  the  administration  of 
these  acts  would  effectively  eliminate 
discretionary  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  over  them  and  give  unfettered  au- 
thority for  their  administration  to  the 
Commi.ssioner.  Is  that  the  effective  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  that  the 
American  people  are  demanding  that  we 
insure  for  them? 

No  matter  how  good  tlie  intent,  the 
fundamental  facts  of  Government  regu- 
lation are  increased  prices,  increased 
redtape.  and  increa.sed  delay.  At  some 
point,  Mr.  President,  we  must  ask 
whether  the  added  benefits  are  worth 
these  added  costs.  If  we  ban  a  food  ad- 
ditive fewer  people  may  get  cancer  at 
age  70,  but  also  more  people  may  die  of 
poor  nuti-ition  at  age  30.  It  is  a  proven 
fact  of  economics  that  increased  food 
prices  cause  people  to  skimp  on  their 
diets. 

More  regulation  causes  higher  prices. 
If  a  drug  banned  from  the  market  un- 
til proven  effective  according  to  some 
bureaucrat's  whim,  how  do  we  know  that 
the  added  delay  in  introducing  new  drugs 
will  not  kill  more  people  than  it  saves? 
I  can  hear  the  hue  and  cry  that  will  be 
laised  when  an  effective  cancer  ding 
will  one  day  be  lawfully  marketed.  Peo- 
ple will  want  to  know  what  took  so  long? 
How  will  the  American  people  react 
when  they  learn  that  the  drug's  intro- 
duction was  delayed  5,  10,  or  even  more 
years  until  proven  effective  according  to 
the  FDA's  rules  and  regulations?  What 
are  we  going  to  say  to  all  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  people  who  died  of  cancer 
in  the  meantime? 

There  is  no  law  that  can  be  passed  by 
Congress.  Mr.  President,  that  will  remove 
life's  risks  and  uncertainties.  All  that 
Congress  can  do  is  to  pass  a  law  reduc- 
ing i-isk  in  one  direction  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  increasing  risk  in  another  di- 
rection. We  are  deceiving  the  American 
people  if  we  tell  them  that  we  can,  at 
the  same  time,  reduce  the  risk  of  all 
death  and  disease  in  all  directions. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  long  since  passed  the  point 
where  the  American  people  have  been 
getting  a  good  exchange  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  passed  by  the  PDA  under 
its  present  owners.  The  bargain  will  only 
get  woi-se  if  we  multiply  those  powei-s  and 
vest  them  in  a  totally  new,  untried,  and 
unseasoned  authority. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
describe  this  legislation — it  is  unneeded, 
unwise,  and  expensive.  No  opportmiity 
for  comment  was  given  the  affected 
agencies.  Further  governmental  spend- 
ing and  high-priced  bureaucrats  will  re- 
sult. The  administration  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
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cation,  and  Welfare  wDl  be  disnipj  ed.  A 
superagency  that  has  the  potential  of 
greatly  affecting  the  life  of  every  I  mer- 
ican  would  be  established  without  pro- 
viding effective  accountability  oi  vs  ac- 
tions. No  meaningful  purpose  su(  h  as 
economy,  efficiency,  or  dereguation 
would  be  accomplished. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  nes  ative 
a.spects  of  S.  963,  Mr.  President,  I  o  >pose 
passage  of  this  bill  and  I  uige  m:  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  tli<  bill. 
S.  963.  to  ban  the  sale  of  DES  as  ar  ani- 
mal feed  additive  and  to  impo.se  >trict 
labeling  and  other  restrictions  oi  the 
use  of  DES  as  a  hiunan  drug,  is  defi  clent 
in  several  respects.  In  my  opinion.  T  lere- 
fore.  I  will  vote  against  it  for  th<  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First,  legislating  on  an  individual  item 
basis  establishes  a  bad  precedent.  Con- 
gress hsis  given  Federal  agencies — iti  this 
case,  the  FDA  and  the  USDA— Iroad 
authority  to  regulate  food,  food  iddi- 
tives,  animal  drugs,  and  human  crugs. 
Congress  should  not  be  addressing  Itself 
to  individual  items,  which  aro  the  :  egu- 
latory  purview  of  appropriate  agencies. 

There  are  thousands  of  cheinical 
agents  in  foods,  drugs,  pesticides,  and 
the  manufacturing  process.  The  respon- 
sibility for  regulating  the  introdu;tion 
or  removal  of  these  agents  has  beei  as- 
signed to  appropriate  regiolatoiT  Agen- 
cies. The  Congress  has  oversight  respon- 
sibility, but  does  not  have  the  exp<  rtise 
to  make  independent  scientific  :udg- 
ments  on  these  thousands  of  agents .  In- 
terference in  this  process  can  on:  y  be 
justified  in  cases  of  inexcusable  failure 
by  the  agency  to  act  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  No  such  case  has  been  estab- 
lished respecting  DES. 

There  are  a  total  of  3.000  food  iddi- 
tives  regulated  by  the  FDA.  and  nore 
tlian  3,600  prescription  drugs — approxi- 
mately 2.500  approved  new  drug  appli- 
cations— NDAs,  and  1.137  abbre\iated 
NDAs. 

The  report  of  the  Labor  and  Pbblic 
Welfare  Committee  on  DES  states 
that— 

In  general,  the  Committee  does  not  b4lleve 
that  tb«  general  problem  of  mispresci  ibing 
and  overprescrlblng  of  drugs  In  the 
States  can  be  properly  corrected  on 
dlvldtial  drug  basis.  The  Committee 
this  an  unusual  situation  which  shoulfl 
be  considered  a  routine  precedent,  l.e 
islatlng  on  Individual  substances  thn; 
the  regulatory  purview  of  a  federal 
cy  .  .  .  underexlstlng  statute.  The  Coi^mlt- 
tee  is  talcing  this  unusual  action 
It  believes  that  the  FDA  has  not 
adequately  under  existing  law  to 
the  public  health  and  safety  with 
to  regulation  of  DES,  either  as  a  feed 
tive  or  a  drug.  The  Committee  believes 
Is  larger  need  indicated  by  the  DES  fcrob- 
lem,  a  need  to  reevaluate  the  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  relative  to  the  FDA'  i  au- 
thority to  deal  with  similar  complex  prob- 
lem.s. 

Inherent  In  the  DES  Issue  are  the  bver- 
ridlng  problems  of  providing  for  llmlte  I  use 
of  some  Bubetances  under  unique  clr  ;um- 
stances,  baaed  on  benefit  to  risk,  and  con- 
trolling use  of  substances  In  such  clrpum- 
stances. 

In  this  regard,  the  Committee  IntenMs  to 
consider  whether  legislative  changes  it  the 
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law  are  necessary  In  order  to  provide  for 
more  effective  regulation  by  the  Federal 
agency  in  future  such  clrcvunstances. 

There  is  no  dispute  over  the  potential 
carcinogenic  dangei-s  of  DES  either  as  a 
feed  additive  if  residues  remain  in 
human  food  or  as  a  drug  if  used  over  long 
periods  of  time.  The  scientific  evidence 
indicates  clearly  that  such  dangers  are 
real.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  need  to 
immediately  eliminate  the  hazard  alto- 
gether and  'or  regulate  usage  so  that  any 
benefits  oven-ide  any  risks,  and  such  ben- 
efits are  safe  and  effective,  as  the  food, 
drug  and  cosmetic  law  requires,  under 
the  "Delaney"  clause  and  the  drug  sec- 
tions. 

If  Congress  begins  to  legislate  what 
should  be  item-by-item  regulatory  ac- 
tion, a  precedent  is  established  for  inter- 
est groups  to  seek  special  congressional 
treatment  for  individual  substances. 
Congress  does  not  have  the  scientific  ex- 
pertise nor  the  time  to  make  such  regu- 
latory judgments  on  individual  entities. 

The  FDA  has  taken  steps  to  regulate 
both  DES  as  a  feed  additive  and  di-ug. 

At  the  present  time,  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  feed  additive  is  pending  by 
the  FDA  to — 

First,  declare  tlie  existing  test  meth- 
ods invalid  and  establish  new  test  meth- 
ods; and  second,  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  cancellation  of  DES. 

A  chionology  of  FDA  regulatory  ac- 
tion regarding  the  feed  additives  is  as 
follows: 

1955 — FDA  approved  DES  Implant  pellets 
as  a  beef,  lamb  and  poultry  fattener,  based 
on  the  absence  of  detectable  residues  in 
meat. 

1957 — FD.\  permitted  DES  implants  for 
sheep. 

1958 — FDA  suspended  approval  of  DES  for 
poultry,  based  on  findings  of  residues. 

Dec,  1971 — FDA  changed  procediu^s  for 
control  of  DES  residties,  by  requiring  a  7- 
day  withdrawal  period  for  all  cattle  fed  DES 
aa  opposed  to  earlier  reqiUrement  of  a  48- 
hour  withdrawal. 

Dec.  9.  1971 — FDA  Is.'iued  an  order  revoking 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  use  of  DES  In 
feeds  pursuant  to  section  512(1)  of  the  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (the  "New  Animal 
Drug"  section  prohibiting  any  animal  drug 
that  "induces  cancer  when  Ingested  by  man 
or  animal").  Effective  date  was  to  be  Jan  1, 
1973. 

May  3,  1973 — PDA  ordered  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  new  drug  applications  for  DES  in 
implant  form. 

Oct.  25.  1973 — FDA  order  denied  hearings 
on  withdrawal  of  approval  of  new  animal 
drugs  applications  for  DES  Implants. 

Jan.  24.  1974 — U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  vacated  FDA  orders 
wlthdra'i^ing  approval  of  use  of  DES  in  ani- 
mal feed  or  as  implants. 

March  27,  1974 — PD.\  proposed  revoking 
test  methods  for  determining  DES  residues. 
(The  currently-approved  methodology  for 
detecting  residues  is  based  on  1963  test 
methodology  at  levels  detecting  residues  at 
10  parts  per  billion.  New  test  methods  have 
subsequently  been  developed,  and  different 
tests  from  the  1963  type  are  actually  being 
used  by  the  USDA  to  detect  residues,  at 
lower  parts-jjer-blUlon  levels.  Hearings  will 
be  held  ou  this  proposal  in  the  future  and 
a  new  methodology  regxilation  i-ssued.) 

Feb.  11,  1975 — USDA  ordered  changing 
Federal  meat  inspection  requirement  to  ex- 
tend the  length  of  time  prior  to  slaughter 
(from  7  to  14  days)    that  cattle  and  sheep 


mtist  be  withdrawn  from  feed  containing 
DES.  These  propoeals  are  still  being  reviewed 
and  the  DES  industry  has  been  asked  to  pro- 
vide data  showing  that  14  day  withdrawal 
periods  are  safe.  Tlie  Industry"  has  not  vet 
provided  this  data. 

In  addition,  tlie  FDA  also  is  reviewing 
comments  on  a  proE>osal  issued  July  19. 
1973.  setting  forth  statistical  tools  to  de- 
fine a  required  level  of  sensitivity  for 
detecting  residues  of  carcinogenic  sub- 
stances used  in  food  animals.  A  final 
document  on  this  matter  Ls  expected  in 
the  future,  affecting  detection  metliod- 
ologj-  for  all  carcinogens,  not  just  DES. 

According  to  FDA  Commissioner 
Alexander  Schmidt.  M.D..  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee. 
Febi-uary  27.  1975.  on  tlie  DES  bill: 

A  major  issue  is  the  level  of  sensitivity 
necessary  for  an  adequate  method  of  analy- 
sis for  a  carcinogen  in  edible  tissue.  In  the 
Federal  Register,  July  19,  1972.  the  FDA  pub- 
lished a  proposal  setttag  forth  the  principals 
by  which  any  method  for  analysis  for  an 
animal  drug  for  which  a  zero  tolerance  Is 
established  would  be  determined.  That  pro- 
posal has  resulted  in  sulostantlnl  scleutlfir 
disciission  and  disagreement. 

It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  moct  Im- 
portant as  well  as  one  of  the  most  complex 
proposals  ever  Issued  by  the  PDA. 

The  agency  concluded  that  it  Is  absolutelv 
essentlal  that  a  final  order  with  respect  to 
this  proposal  be  published  before  holding 
any  hearing  (by  the  agency)  on  DES. 

FDA,  supported  by  testimony  from  the 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. Dr.  Frank  Rauscher.  supports  a  ban 
of  the  feed  additive,  and  is  moving  ap- 
propriately toward  this  end. 

As  regards  DES  as  a  drug  for  human 
use.  it  was  used  In  tlie  1950's  to  prevent 
miscarriages  In  women  having  difBculty 
canning  pregnancies  to  term. 

In  1 968.  nine  cases  were  documented  of 
vaginal  cancer  in  female  offspring  of 
mothers  previously  treated  with  DES. 

In  1973.  FDA  began  reviewing  an  ap- 
plication to  approve  DES  a.s  a  moming- 
af  ter  pill. 

March  1973,  FDA  notified  doctors  tliat 
it  liad  approved  DES  as  a  morning-after 
pill,  but  only  for  "emergency"  situations 
in  10  25 -milligram  tablet  dosages  per 
packages.  Definition  of  "emergency"  In- 
clude rape,  incest,  or  comparable  medical 
emergency.  Such  approval,  however,  was 
not  finalized  until  March  1975. 

Current  regulatory  status  requires  tliat 
the  morning-after  drug  contain  a  patient 
package  insert,  describing  a  5-day  regi- 
men for  its  use.  and  a  warning:  that  in- 
formed consent  of  patients  be  obtained 
by  physicians  di.spensing  the  drug;  and 
tliat  all  other  25 -milligram  DES  drugs  be 
removed  from  the  market.  A  new  regula- 
tion, just  signed  by  the  FDA  Acting  Com- 
missioner, requires  an  additional  warn- 
ing concerning  the  possible  development 
of  vaginal  tumors  in  the  daughters  of 
women  who  received  DES  for  treatment 
diuing  pregnancy. 

There  are  other  approved  prescription 
drug  uses  for  DES.  All  other  DES  tablets, 
containing  from  one-tentli  of  a  milligiam 
up  to  5  milligrams,  approved  for  uses 
other  than  as  a  morning-after  pill,  must 
carry  a  warning  on  both  the  container 
and  pack'ige  insert,  stating:  "This  drug 
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product  should  not  be  used  as  a  postcoital 
contraceptive." 

Other  uses  include:  replacement  ther- 
apy in  estrogen  deficiency;  treatment  of 
cancer  of  breast  in  certain  patients; 
treatment  of  cancer  of  prostrate  in  males. 

The  National  Institute  of  Environmen- 
tal Health  Sciences — one  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health — has  developed  a 
method  of  testing  the  toxic  effects  of  DES 
on  unborn  animals,  and  is  experimenting 
to  determine  how  and  when  damage  to 
offspring  of  DES-treated  female  mice  oc- 
rm-s.  The  experiment  will  be  useful  in 
.studying  factors  associated  with  trans- 
placental carcinogenesis. 

Because  there  are  benefits  and  risks  in 
many  substances  Uke  DES,  the  regula- 
tions of  such  matters  sliould  be  handled 
administratively  rather  than  by  specific 
legislation,  which  must  be  changed  as 
new  scientific  Infonnation  arises  that 
could  affect  the  use  of  substances. 

For  this  reason,  I  beUevc  this  legisla- 
tion is  an  unwise  precedent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  consideration,  I  have  decided  to 
vote  against  this  legislation — not  because 
I  favor  the  use  of  DES  as  a  food  supple- 
ment for  animals,  but  because  I  believe 
there  already  exists  a  better  and  more 
responsible  way  to  decide  tlie  question 
laised. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administiaiion 
now  has  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
use  of  DES  in  food  for  animals  to  be 
eaten  by  humans.  Indeed,  there  are  in- 
dications that  FDA  is  likely  to  go  further 
than  this  bill  would  go  in  that  regard. 
The  l^slation  before  us  prohibits  the 
introduction  of  DES  into  interstate  com- 
merce but  it  would  fail  to  provide  an 
effective  remedy  against  those  who  actu- 
ally feed  the  diiig  to  animals. 

Furthermore,  in  their  desire  to  prevent 
use  of  DES,  the  promoters  of  this  legis- 
lation have  gone  too  far  and  would  even 
proliibit  its  use  In  ways  that  would  be 
beneficial,  including  its  use  for  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  cancers. 

Experts  at  FDA  have  been,  and  are, 
studying  DES  very  carefully.  They  have 
concluded  that  its  ase  on  an  emergency 
basis  as  a  postcoital  contiaceptive  is  "safe 
and  effective."  They  report  no  evidence 
to  date  which  indicates  any  discernible 
risk  of  cancer  to  individuals  who  have 
taken  the  drug  for  that  purpose. 

Senators  are  not  practicing  doctors  O)- 
scientists.  Pi-ecisely  because  we  have 
neither  tlie  time  nor  tlie  expertise  to 
judge  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  each 
drug  and  product  on  the  market,  we  have 
established  a  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  make  professional  evaluations. 

Never  before  has  Congiess  bypassed 
tlie  FDA  in  the  way  proposed  by  this 
legislation  with  respect  to  a  single  drug. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  provide  our- 
.selves  with  the  necessary  professional 
staff  and  laboratory  facilities  to  take 
over  the  functions  of  the  FDA,  I  believe 
we  should  leave  this  decision  to  the 
scientists  and  experts  at  FDA. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  support 
of  S.  963,  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  Amendments  of  1975. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

The  primarj"  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  devastating  ef- 
fects that  the  drug  diethylstilbestrol — 
DES — has  had  on  the  health  of  many 
Americans.  Most  of  us  have  been  dis- 
tressed to  learn  in  recent  .years  that  DES 
is  a  known  cancer  causing  agent  in 
women.  As  such  I  think  that  we  must 
all  agree  upon  the  urgent  need  to  do 
everything  possible  to  remove  it  from  the 
Nation's  food  supply  and  to  sharply  re- 
strict its  use  as  a  drug. 

Although  the  PDA  took  administra- 
tive action  to  remove  DES  from  cattle 
feed  in  1973.  certain  legal  obstacles  pre- 
\  ented  this  action  from  taking  effect  and 
to  this  day  that  product  Is  still  used  in 
producing  beef  for  human  consumption. 
The  evidence  is  clear  and  conclusive 
that  DES  has  a  definite  link  to  cancer  in 
humans.  This  fact  is  supported  by 
numerous  scientific  studies  and  Ameri- 
can women  have  been  warned  against 
eating  beef  Uver  during  the  fU-st  trimes- 
ter of  pregnancy — because  of  its  carcin- 
ogenic effect — by  Dr.  Frank  Rauscher, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. Over  20  nations  have  banned 
the  importation  of  U.S.  beef  which  was 
raised  with  DES  and  in  my  view  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  ban  on  DES  in  cat- 
tle will  enable  the  United  States  to  live 
up  to  its  own  commitment  of  safety  to 
its  own  populuous. 

When  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  first  began  hearings 
on  DES — more  than  2  years  ago — it  first 
learned  of  the  possibility  of  vaginal  can- 
cer in  the  daughters  of  mothers  who  had 
taken  DES  to  prevent  mIscaiTiages  dur- 
ing their  pregnancy.  In  our  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  the  committee 
leaiTied  that  tlie  number  of  i-eported 
cases  of  this  kind  of  DES-caused  cancer 
had  risen  from  9  to  220.  It  appears  clear, 
therefore,  that  DES  is  a  potent,  lethal 
human  carcinogen  in  certain  cases.  Yet, 
despite  this  convincing  evidence  the  FDA 
Jiad  approved  this  drug — which  has  sev- 
eral legitimate  therapeutic  uses  for  men 
and  postmenapausal  women — as  a 
"mcrnuig-after '  contraceptive  pill  in 
emergencies  such  as  rape  and  incest. 
And  it  is  most  disturbing  that  the  doses 
lequired  in  morning-after  pill  treatment 
exceed  the  dosages  that  have  caused 
cancer  in  the  daughters  of  women  in  the 
past  several  years.  Thus,  while  there  is  a 
need  for  a  safe  morning-after  contra- 
ceptive agent  for  these  kinds  of  emer- 
gency situation:,  the  FDA  in  approving 
DES  for  this  use,  has  not  adequately 
defined  the  natm'e  of  the  emergency  nor 
has  it  established  adequate  guidelines 
for  use  of  this  drug  in  such  situations.  It 
is  my  view  that  this  situation  could  lead 
to  continued  misuse  and  overuse  of  DES 
beyond  its  limited  indications  and  that 
is  precisely  the  problem  which  this  bill 
is  de.signed  to  correct. 

With  respect  to  DES  in  beef,  S.  963  pro- 
iiibits  the  introduction  of  DES  into  inter- 
state commerce  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tering the  drug  to  any  animal  intended 
for  use  as  food  and.  further,  the  bill  stip- 
ulates that  DES  may  not  be  administered 
to  any  animal  whose  product  l.<?  Intended 
lor  u-'^e  as  food. 
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In  regard  to  tlie  use  of  DES  as  a  drug 
for  humans,  the  bill  amends  the  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ccwislder  the 
drug  as  misbranded  unless  its  packaging 
and  labeling  adheres  to  a  series  of  guide- 
lines as  follows: 

The  hrit  of  these  i>ix  direciiveo  require  ihai 
'lu-  drugs  iRijel  bear  ilie  f>Ji.o\\  in^  lliiee 
statejtientt: 

(1)  Warntni^  This  drug  may  cati.se  can- 
<d ;  (2)  this  drug  may  not  be  used  as  a  oon- 
irarepii'e  after  tesual  Intercoui-se  except  in 
lasfs  of  mpe  or  Incest  or  a  comparable  medi- 
cal einei-gtncy;  (3)  this  drug  may  not  be 
taken  unless  a  patient  or  patient's  Jegat 
t;uardian  has  ijiveu  his  written  conseui.  alLcr 
full  verbal  dLiclosure  by  the  attending  ph>- 
.siclaii  01  the  risks,  benefits,  and  alternative 
meUiods  of  treatment. 

The  second  gi.idellne  dlrect.s  that  each  rap- 
•  lUe  or  tablet  be  prepackaged  by  the  drup 
producer  In  units  which  contain  the  appro- 
priate number  of  capsules  or  tablets  for  the 
deiilred  course  oi  treatment.  Ii,  also  requires 
that  the  three  bold-faced  statements  men- 
tioned above  be  placed  conspicuously  on  the 
label  ne.Kt  to  the  capsules  or  tablets  so  that 
ilje  pHiient  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them  during  the  entire  prescription  period 

The  third  guideline  directs  that  the  bold- 
laced  s[<\i«ments  mentioned  above  must  be 
twice  as  large  in  size  as  any  other  words  and 
.'^Latemtnis  required  by  law. 

The  foiulh  item  listed  In  this  section  of 
I  lie  proposed  bill  requires  that  a  multi-copy 
•Informed  consent  form  '  be  part  of  the  drug's 
label.  (This  form  Is  defined  later  In  subsec- 
tion (2)  (a)  of  the  proposed  bUl  to  mean  a 
iorm  that  wUl  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Vv'tUare.  approved  by  the  National  Comn>i^- 
sioii  lor  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjecie 
of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  (The 
CommisfiioTi) .  and  fully  explained  by  the  at- 
tending physician  to  the  patient.  The  form 
must  then  be  completed  by  the  attending 
physician  and  the  patient  or  the  patient's 
legal  guardiiiu.  According  to  his  proposed  sub- 
.sectiou  (q)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Act,  if  The  Commis- 
tion  fails  to  take  action  within  60  days  afier 
tlie  Secrntary  of  HEW  submits  the  proposed 
infoimed  consent  form,  it  shall  be  considered 
approved. 

The  fifth  guideline  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  requires  that  a  copy  of  each 
lompleted  Informed  consent  form,  along  witli 
.'i  written  record  of  the  attending  physician's 
prescription,  be  submitted  by  the  physician 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  in  whatever  form 
and  whenever  the  Secretary  may  require,  but 
not  fpwer  than  four  times  a  year.  It  further 
f  tate^  that  the  completed  form  and  prescrip- 
tion record  are  required  to  contain  both  the 
attending  phvsiclan's  license  number  and 
the  name  of  the  Stiate  which  issued  tlie 
license. 

The  sixth  and  final  directive  reqiiires  Uiat 
R  copy  of  ench  prescription  for  this  drug 
which  has  been  presented  to  a  pharmacist  be 
submitted  by  the  pharmacist  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  in  whatever  form  and  wheii- 
ever  the  Secretary  may  require,  but  not  fewer 
than  four  times  a  year.  It  further  requires 
that  each  prescription  submitted  contain 
both  the  attending  physician's  license  m;m- 
ber  and  the  name  of  the  State  which  Issue.l 
the  license. 

Mr.  Prciidenl,  thiis  is  a  comprehensive 
and  sensible  approach  to  a  tragic  and 
very  delicate  problem.  I  regret  that  this 
action  is  necessarj',  but  the  FDA  has 
not  moved  quickly  enough  In  this  area 
and  a  congiesslonal  response  Is  vitally 
necessary  at  this  time. 

In  order  to  give  the  FDA  a  stronger 
hand  In  matters  such  as  thl<;,  I  am  proud 
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that  title  n  of  this  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  I  authored,  to 
that  public  health  agency 
lor  consumer  safety,  by  giving  it 
top   officials   a   long-overdue 
mandate.  When  I  first  began  lookini : 
this  situation  I  was  surprised  to  fine 
the  Food  and  Drug  Adminiscratior 
merely  an  administrative  creatioi 
had  no  clear  statutory  charter, 
believe  that  FDA  derives  many 
from  being  within  the  DeparUne^it 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  it 
a  regulatory  agency  and  must  hdve 
base  to  be  able  to  vigorously  pros  ;cute 
violations  of  the  law.  It  must  not  b ; 
mlnistratively   reshuffled   in   the 
structure  and  submerged   in  lay 
biu-eaucracy  as  was  the  case  when 
few  years  ago  it  was  submerged 
entity  knowTi  as  the  Consumer  Prolett 
and  Environmental  Health  Service 
this  was  done  without  congressiona  I 
proval.  by  mere  publication  of  notice 
the  Federal  Register. 

Title  n  of  this  bill  would  keei)  fAA  in 
HEW  while  at  the  same  time  nuara  itee- 
Ing  it  a  legal  base  and  other  strengths 
needed  by  a  regulator>-  entity.  Vndt  r  the 
bill  PDA  is  established  as  an  a;  ency 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  its  three  tc  p  of- 
ficials— the  Commissioner,  the  Diputy 
Commissioner,  and  the  General  C  oun- 
.sel — are  subject  to  Presidential  appoint- 
ment with  advice  and  consent  o: 
Senate  for  5  year  tei-ms.  The 
sioner  is  given  the  powers  prev 
vested  in  the  Secretary — but 
to  the  Commissioner  under  current 
tite — and  thus  the  FDA's  real 
is  neither  contracted  or  expanded 
respect  to  the  laws  currently  imdir 
jurisdiction.  In  addition,  the 
sioner  is  given  the  actual  power 
rect  and  supervise  all  persormel 
FDA,  promulgate  regulations,  pr 
budget  estimates,  and  legislative 
mendations — subject  to  Secretaria 
OMB  review,  and  perform  other 
tal  functions  necessary  to  the 
of  the  agency.  Any  functions  pr 
vested  in  the  Secretary  which  were 
delegable  to  other  officials  are  tr 
to  the  Commis-sioner,  but  he  ma; 
delegate  these  functions  to  anyon( 
in  the  agency. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  belie\e  that  title 
this  bill  is  most  important  so  tha 
of  the  vital  regulatorj'  agencies 
Federal  Government  is  fully 
to  the  American  people  without 
undermined  in  an  alread.s  layered 
bureaucracy.  The  advantages  of  a 
nection  with  HEW,  together  with 
measure  of   independence,   will 
toward  assuring  a  better  protected 
lean  public. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
voting  against  S.  963,  because  I  an: 
vinced  that  it  is  both  bad  policy  an^ 
precedent  for  the  Senate  to  seek 
DES  through  a  legislative  enactment 
a  matter  of  policy,  I  do  not  believ 
this  body  ought  to  imdertake  to  setv 
a  scientific  review  board,  particularly 
when  the  facts  of  the  matter  ha\e  not 
been  fully  developed  as  part  of  an  oi  derly 
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administrative  process.  It  establishes  a 
precedent  that  almost  surely  will  be  res- 
urrected in  the  future  as  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  various  questioned  sub- 
stances seek  direct  congressional  inter- 
vention. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  tlie  responsibility  of  pa.ssing  upon 
the  .safety  of  drugs  administered  to  an- 
imals intended  to  be  used  as  food,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  it  acts  on 
drug.s  for  humans.  In  early  1973,  tlie 
FDA  sought  to  meet  that  responsibility 
by  Issuing  an  order  prohibiting  the  use 
of  DES  as  a  growth  supplement  mixed  in 
the  lood  of  cattle.  Later  that  year,  the 
ban  was  broadened  to  include  the  im- 
plantation of  DES  imder  the  animal's 
skin,  another  method  of  stimulating 
gi-owth.  In  January  1974,  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
lifted  tlie  FDA's  ban  and  rtiled  that  the 
agency  had  proceeded  enroneously  by 
failing  to  provide  a  hearing  on  the  issue 
for  parties  affected  by  the  outlawing  of 
DKS. 

Inmiediately  after  the  court's  decision 
wa.s  made  known,  the  Commissioner  of 
FDA  announced  that  the  agency  would 
tr>-  again  to  ban  DES,  and  this  time  it 
would  hold  hearings  and  otherwise  follow 
the  procedural  requirements  ruled  man- 
datory in  this  case  by  the  court.  This 
pledge  has  been  repeated  several  times. 
And  there  the  matter  stands  today,  over 
a  year  and  a  half  later. 

It  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the 
FDA  to  renew  the  proceedings  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  President,  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  exposition  of  tlie 
disputed  scientific  issues  so  that  a  final 
decision  on  the  merits  can  be  made.  But 
instead  of  being  pressed  by  Congi'ess  to 
cany  out  its  responsibility,  the  agency 
is  relieved  of  it  by  this  bill.  I  think  it  is 
likely  that  the  FDA  will  view  today  .s 
action  by  the  Senate  as  an  invitation  to 
further  delay  any  administrative  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  DES.  If  this  be 
the  case,  and  if  the  House  fails  to  act  on 
S.  963 — just  as  it  failed  to  act  when  tlie 
Senate  passed  a  similar  bill  in  1972 — 
then  there  will  be  nothing  done  about  the 
potential  hazards  of  this  carcinogen  for 
at  least  another  year  and  a  half,  until 
after  the  end  of  the  94th  Congress  lute 
next  year. 

Moreover,  passage  of  S.  963  establishes 
an  unfortunate  precedent  for  congres- 
sional consideration  of  food  and  drus 
items  on  an  individual  basis.  You  can 
be  sine  that  the  next  time  the  pharma- 
ceutical companies  or  the  food  producers 
disagree  with  an  FDA  ruling  on  their 
products,  or  the  true  believers  in  some 
claimed  miracle  cure  seek  to  distribute 
their  panacea  despite  a  failure  to  win 
FDA  approval,  they  all  are  going  to  cite 
the  DES  bill  m  arguing  that  Congress 
ought  to  take  their  particular  case  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  FTDA.  Siu-ely,  no  one 
believes  that  these  public  health  matters 
ought  to  be  decided  in  a  political  con- 
text by  Congress.  Yet,  that  is  the  prece- 
dent established  by  today's  vote  on  S, 
963. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  its  faults,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is  a 
far  superior  forum  than  the  Congress 


for  tlie  resolution  of  public  health  issues 
of  this  kind,  which  ought  to  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  scien- 
tific opinion.  Today's  action  does  noth- 
ing to  improve  the  FDA,  rather  it  under- 
mines the  agency's  authority  and  di- 
mini.shes  its  responsibility  in  an  im- 
portant area  of  regulation.  There  is  a 
very  real  prospect  that  any  short-term 
gains  that  may  be  realized  if  the  ban  on 
DES  should  be  expedited  through  this 
legislation,  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  resultant  weakening  of  the  agency 
that  we  have  to  depend  on  to  protect  the 
public  against  hazards  in  food  and 
drugs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER   FOR   NO   FURTHER   LEGIS- 
LATIVE  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  this  bill  today  there  be 
no  further  legislative  business. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
tlie  order  for  the  recognition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
ScoTT)  for  45  minutes,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  tlie  rest  of  the  day,  ^\^th 
no  limitation  on  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIETHYLS-nLBESTROL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S,  963)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  prohibit  the  administration  of  the 
drug  diethylstilbestrol — DES  to  any  ani- 
mal intended  for  use  as  food,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  <  Icrk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTONt  is  ueccssarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Minnesota  (Mr.  HtiMPHREY) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annomice  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  fiuiiier  aimotuice  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HrMPHREY)  would  vote  "yea," 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mi*.  Garn),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Utah  tMr. 
C  ART.'/  \>ould  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yea.s  61. 
li.i.. .;  29,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  387  Leg.) 
YEAS— 61 


Abourf/i; 

Haskell 

Pastor*- 

Baker 

Hataeld 

Pell 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Percy 

BentEcn 

Hollings 

Pio.xmire 

Biclen 

Tnoiiye 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Bumpers 

Javlta 

Roth 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Long 

Sparkman 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Church 

Mansfield 

S.enuis 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Symington 

Culver 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Ttinney 

Foug 

Moudale 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Montoya 

Williams 

Haia,  G;iri 

W.     Moss 

Hartke 

Muskle 

NAYS— 29 

Bartlett 

Gold  water 

Nuun 

Bellnion 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Bvrd. 

Helms 

William  L. 

Harry  F. 

Jr,    Hruskn 

Stone 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

McCIure 

Tower 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Young 

Fannin 

Morgan 

Ford 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Allen 

Oarn 

Huuipbrey 

Bayb 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Buckler 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

ChUes 

Huddlcaton 

So  the  bill  (S.  963) ,  as  amended,  was 
pas.sed,  as  follows: 

S.  963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hojlsc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— CANCER  PREVENTION 

Sec.  101.  Section  301  of  the  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(q)  The  administering  of  the  drug  dl- 
ettaylsUlbestrol  (DES)  to  any  animal  intend- 
ed for  use  as  food  or  any  animal  the  product 
of  which  Is  Intended  for  use  as  food  until  the 
Secretary  makes  a  determination,  based  on 
scientific  evidence  and  acting  through  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  that  the  drug  DES  Is 
.safe  and  presents  no  significant  health  haz- 
ard and  does  not  contribute  unreasonably  to 
man's  carcinogenic  burden.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  directed  to  accu- 
mulate and  anaize  all  data  related  to  the 
public  health  aspects  of  the  use  of  diethyl- 
stilbestrol (DES)  as  a  growth  promotant  In 
animals  Intended  for  use  as  food,  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such 
suJcumiUation  and  analysis,  together  with  his 
recommendations  as  to  the  appropriate 
course  of  action  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  such  use  of  DES.  Such  data  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  shall  make  an  Independent  and  concur- 
rent report  to  the  Congress  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
to  the  appropriate  course  of  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  such  use  of  DES.  Such 
report    shall    be    submitted    within    four 


months  after  the  final  report  on  the  DES 
portion  of  the  Estrogen  Project  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Toxicological  Research 
(NCTR)  Division  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  shall  include  the  results 
of  all  studies  on  DES  completed  as  of  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  NCTR  studies". 

Sec.  102.  Section  502  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a' 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

••  ( q  I  ( 1 )   If  it  is.  or  ptu-ports  to  be.  or  Ls 
represented  as  a  drug  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  diethylstilbestrol    (DES).  unless — 
"(A)    its  label  bears  the  following  .state- 
ments: 

■•(1)  WariUug — Thl<  drug  may  cause 
cancer: 

'■(2)  This  drug  may  not  be  iised  as  a  con- 
traceptive after  sexual  intercourse  except  in 
I  nses  of  rape  or  Incest  or  a  comparable  medi- 
lal  emergency; 

••(3)  Tills  drug  may  i.oi  be  taken  uuleiis 
u  patient  or  patients  legul  guardian  has 
given  his  written  consent  after  full  verbal 
disclo.sure  by  the  attending  physician  of  the 
li.sks,  benefits,  and  alternative  methods  of 
treatment;  and 

•■(B)  each  and  every  cap.sule  or  tablet  is 
prepackaged,  by  the  drug  producer,  in  units 
rthlch  contain  the  appropriate  number  of 
capsitles  or  tablets  for  the  desired  course  of 
treatment  and  the  statements  required  by 
ptib.section  (q)(l)(A)  of  this  section  are 
con.splcuously  placed  on  the  label  next  to 
the  capsules  or  tablets  so  as  to  permit  the 
patient  an  opportunity  to  read  the  state- 
ments during  the  entire  prescription  period. 
The  letters  contained  in  the  statements  re- 
quired by  subsection  (q)  (1)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  tw-ice  as  large  in  size  as  any  other 
\\ords  and  statements  required  by  thts  Act; 
and 

"(C)  there  is  a  multicopy  "Inforraed  con- 
.seiit  form"  which  Is  deemed  part  of  the  label 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and 

•'(D)  a  copy  of  each  and  every  executed 
Informed  consent  form  and  a  written  record 
of  each  and  every  attending  physician •s  pre- 
scription for  such  drug  Is  submitted  by  the 
attending  physician  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
times  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  but  not  le.ss  than  four  times  a  year. 
Each  and  every  executed  Informed  consent 
form  and  prescription  record  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  shall  contain  both  the  attend- 
ing physician's  license  number  and  the  name 
of  the  State  which  issued  such  license  num- 
ber; and 

"(E)  a  copy  of  each  and  every  prescription 
for  such  drug  which  has  been  presented  to 
a  pharmacist  is  submitted  by  the  pharmacist 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  ha  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  require  and  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year.  Each  and  every 
prescription  submlted  to  the  Secretary  shall 
contain  both  the  attending  physician's  li- 
cense number  and  the  name  of  the  State 
which  Issued  such  license  nimiber. 

"(2)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
an  Informed  consent  form'  means  a  form 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  the 
National  (Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research  (hereinafter  In  this  sub- 
.sectlon  referred  to  as  the  'Commission')  and 
ts  fully  explained  by  the  attending  physician 
to  the  patient  and  Is  thereafter  executed  by 
the  attending  physician  and  patient  or  the 
patient's  legal  guardian.  If  the  Commission 
falls  to  take  action  within  sixty  days  after 
the  Secretary  submits  the  propocsed  Uiformed 
consent  form.  It  shall  be  deemed  approved. 
••(B)  Drug  producers  shall  not  be  held 
liable  for  misbranding  under  suhsectlou  (g) 
(1)   (D)  and  (E)  of  thts  section. 

"(C)  No  patient  names  or  other  Identify- 
ing information  shall  appear  ou  any  in- 
formed consent  form,  prescription,  or  report 
submitted  to  the  Secretary,  No  patient  name 


or  otl-.er  Identifying   Information   shall  be 

submitted  to  or  collected  by  the  Secretary.'. 

TITLE  n— FOOD  AND  DRUG 

ADMINISTRATION 

SHORT  rmx 

Skc.  2U1.  This  title  may  be  cited  a.^  ii..' 

■'Food  and  Drug  Administration  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FOOD    AND    DRUG 
AOMIKISTBATION 

Sec.  202.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  301  et  seq  »  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folloviin-, 
jicn'  sections: 

"FOOD    AND    rare    AIiMIVlSTRiTION 

•  S£C.  903.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  cslabli.shtd 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  E^ducatlou, 
.'ind  Welfare  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (herc-inaXter 
referred  to  as  the  'Administration'). 

••(b)  The  Admiutstratiou  abaU  be  headed 
by  a  Commis.sioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Ccmmis-sioner  ) 
who  shall  be  apptoiuted  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  A  Commis- 
sioner is  eligible  for  reappointment  only 
once.  The  Commis.'^ioner  shaU  be  responsible 
for  the  effective  administration  of  the  law, 
hubjett  to  his  jurisdiction. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
a  Deputy  Commissioner  and  General  Counsel 
for  the  Administration  for  terms  of  rive 
yeai-s  each. 

"powr.ns  OF  THE  commissioner 

"Sec  904.  (n)  In  order  to  fulfill  his  di.iles 
under  the  laws  subject  to  his  Jurtsdictlou, 
the  Commissioner  Is  empowered  to — 

"(li  direct  and  supervise  all  personnel  of 
liie  AdminLstratlon. 

"(2)  employ  experts  and  con-sultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3103  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  uud  compensate  Individtials  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Including  travel - 
time)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as  provided  in 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Cede, 
and,  while  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
so  wrvlng  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  to  pay  such  employees 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rates  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  State.s  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently; 

"(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  such  private  citizens  and  officials 
of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
Its  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  his  functions  under  the  law  sub- 
ject to  his  Jurisdiction,  and  to  pay  such 
members  (other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government)  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees,  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
ntlssioner,  compensation  and  travel  expenses 
at  the  rate  provided  for  In  paragraph  i2) 
of  thts  subsection  with  respect  to  experts  and 
consultants; 

"(4)  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  in  him  and  for  the  efficient 
enforcement  of  the  laws  subject  to  his  Jur- 
isdiction; 

"(5)  utilize,  '.vith  their  consent,  tlie  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  of  State  and  private  ngen- 
cies  and  Instrumentalities  with  or  without 
reimbursement  therefor; 

•'(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  l>e  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of 
the  Administration  and  on  such  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
any  agency  oi  instrumemality  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  Stai«,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof, 
or  with  any  public  or  private  person,  firm. 
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ftssociatlon,   corporation,  ludepeadeiit 
U'g  laboratory,  or  Institution; 

"(7)  accept  gifts  and  Toluntarv  ani 
rrmpensated  services,  notwithstandiu 
previsions  of  section  665(b)  of  till 
United  States  Code: 

■■i8»   designate  representa"'/e-5  to 
a -sist  on  such  committees  ris  the  C 
.-ioiier  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
pi-opriate  to  maintain  effective  liaison 
Federal  agencies  and  with  Stat?  and 
agencies  and   independent  siandard-in 
bodies  carrying  out  programs  and  act 
related    to    the    protection    of    cons 
against   injury   resulting   from    (he 
products  subject  to  his  juri-^di<-tion: 

"(9)  construct  such  researdi  or  test 
ties  as  may  be  necessavy  to  carry  c 
purposes  of  the  laws  subject  to  his 
diction,    (A)    after  fully  utilizing   the 
sonnel.  facilities,  and  other  technical 
port  available  in  other  Federal  af.enci' 
when  authorized   by  the  Congress  to 
design,    and   constrtict    such    furilitles 
(C)    subject  to  the  appropriation  of 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Congress: 

"(10)    conduct  pv.blic  hearings   ,Tiiy 
In  the  United  States  to  further  the  pi 
of  the  laws  subject  to  his  jurisdiction: 

■•(11)  prescribe  personnel  policies,  fo 
Administration,  including  selectini;. 
pointing,  fixing  compensaiuui  oi 
firing,  promoting,  and  trnn.si'errin^  ol 
ployees.  subject  to  the  civil  ^t-ivirt-  and  c 
tication  laws: 

"(12)  undertake  such  o'her  activitl 
are  incidental  to  enforcement  oi  tlie 
.«iibject  to  his  jurisdiction:  ai'tl 

"(13)  except  a-s  provided  in  section 
(2 1  de!egat«  any  of  his  functions  and  i 
under  the  laws  subject  to  l-.if  Jurisdict 
other  off.cers  or  employees  of  the  Ad 
tration. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  .section  ahnll  be 
strued    to   prevei'.t    the   Con'.n\i>? loner 
nndertaking   any    activities   pre.ioiisly 
formed  by  the  Secretary  thrrm'^h   ri-e 
and  Drug  Administration. 

"rtTNCTIONS    OP    THE    COM.MISSIONri 

•Sec.  905.  (a)  (1)  All  functions  of  th( 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei 
ministered  through  the  Pood  and  Dru 
ministration  are  transferred  to  tlie  Cor 
sioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs. 

'•(2)    Functions  of  tlie  Setretary    lo 
pend  the  approval  of  an  appUcatioti  be 
of  an  immanent  hazard  to  health 
to  sections  505(e),  512(e).  ar.d  5I2(m 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Foo  I 
Drug.s  and  shall  not  be  delegated. 

"(b)   The  Secretary  of  Healtii,  Ednc 
and  Welfare  may  by  regulation  delegate 
additional  functions  to  the  Comm 
he  from  time  to  time  deems  f«ppropria|e 

"(c)(1)    AH   personnel,    properly, 
obligations,    commitments,    and    une: 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocaiion!^ 
other  funds,  which  are  used  primarily 
respect  to  any  office,  agency,  htireau.  or 
tlon  transferred  imder  the  provisions 
section  are  transferred  to  rlie  Commls; 
of  Food  and  Drugs.  The  transfer  of 
pursuant  to  this  sul>section  .shai;  be  wi 
redttction  in  classification  or  com 
for  one  year  after  such  tran-.ier.  and 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  lo 
the  authority  of  the  CJommission   to 
personnel  during  this  period  to  carry 
functions     of     the     Administration 
erfectlvely. 

"(2)   Any  commissioned  oflicer  of  tiie 
lie  Health  Service  who,  upon  the  day 
the  etfective  date  of  the  Food  and  Dru  ; 
ministration  Act,  is  serving  as  .such 
primarily  in  the  performance  of  fun 
transferred  by  that  Act  to  the 
er  may,  if  such  officer  so  elects,  actiuire 
j-'ctitive  .status  and  be  tran.sfeiTed  to  a 
jjetitive  position  in  the  Administration 
J"Tt    lo  paragraph    (1»    of  this  s'lb.se^ 
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under  the  terms  prescribed  in  section  I5ibi 
(3)-(8)  (A)  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1676;  42  U.S.C.  215). 

"(d)  Tlie  Civil  Service  Commis.sion  shall 
establisii  criteria  in  con.sultation  with  the 
Commissioner  wlien  preparing  competitive 
examinations  for  position;,  in  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

"lei  All  laws  relating  to  any  olBce.  agency, 
bureau,  or  function  transferred  under  the 
F'Xid  and  Drug  Administration  Acl  shall.  In- 
sofar a.s  such  laws  are  applicable,  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect.  And  orders,  riile.s,  reg- 
ulatlon.s,  permits,  or  orlier  privileges  made, 
issued,  or  granted  by  any  otfice.  agency,  or 
b>ircr)U  or  in  conneccion  with  any  function 
trunsferred  by  that  Act.  and  in  effect  at  the 
time  oi  tlie  transfer,  siiail  continue  in  effeit 
to  rile  same  e.xtent  as  if  such  transfer  had 
not  occuned  until  modified,  superseded,  or 
rppertled.  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lnwf  iiliy  commeiK-ed  by  or  against  any  office, 
attenoy.  or  bureau  of  any  officer  of  the  United 
Slates  acting  in  his  oflicial  capacity  shall 
atiftie  by  reason  of  any  transfer  made  pur- 
suant to  that  Act.". 

COIUPKNSATION  :    ADDITIONAL  PO-SmONS 

.Sf'.-.  203.  (a)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5. 
IMiiied  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ai 
tlie  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(60)   Commi.-sioner  of  Foods  and  Drugs.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  tide  5.  United  States 
fide,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
tiiereof  the  followini;  new  paragr.^phs: 

■i98)  Deputy  Comini.'^sioner,  Food  find 
Druf.'  .^drainistration. 

"(99)  General  Coiii!s.?l.  Food  and  Drug 
AdminiM  ration. ". 

(b)  Section  5108io)  of  title  5.  Unilt'l 
Siaies  Code,  is  ameiided  by — 

( 1)  striking  out  the  word  ".nid"  ai  the  end 
ol  paragraph  ( 10) : 

(2)  .striking  om  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  .semicolon  and  ttie  word  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  iminedinlely  at  the  end  of 
sndi  siibiiefi ion  tlie  following  new  p.nra- 
graph : 

"(12)  The  Co!nnn.s.--ioner  of  Food  aii'l 
Drug.s,  without  regard  to  this  chapter  (e.tcepl 
section  5114),  may  place  twenty-tive  posi- 
tions In  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
ni  GS~16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.". 

Krj'krnvK  pat;:;   intiial  appointment  ok 

OinCERS 

SEf.  204.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  the  Commissioner  first 
takes  office,  or  on  such  prior  date  after  enact- 
mein,  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bi  Any  officei-s  provided  for  in  this  Act 
may  (notwithstanding  subsection  (a))  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this 
Act  at  any  lime  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  compensated 
from  the  date  they  first  take  office  at  the 
rates  provided  for  in  this  Act.  Such  com- 
pensation and  related  expenses  of  their  offices 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for  the 
fund  Ions  to  be  transfen-ed  to  the  Coiuinls- 
."ion  purstmnt  to  this  Act. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows: 

A  bill  to  protect  tiie  public  health  by 
amending  tlie  Federal  Food.  Ditig.  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  proliibit  the  introduction  or 
delivery  for  introduction  into  interstate  com- 
merce of  the  drug  dietliylstilbestrol  (DES) 
for  purposes  of  admUilsterlng  the  drug  to  any 
animal  Intended  for  use  as  food,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
wfis  pa,«.sed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
thiit  motion  on  ttie  tiible. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TECHNICAL    ANH    C1.ERICAI,    CORRKCTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
gros.sment  of  S.  963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  ion.  it  is  .so  ordei'ed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  PinsUHnt 
to  the  previous  order,  tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
William  L.  Scott  > . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today, 
and  upon  the  completion  ot  tlie  order 
recognizing  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
( Mr.  William  L.  Scott  i  ,  Senators  may 
speak  on  any  subject  and  for  any  length 
ol  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  M)\  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Connecly.  of  the  professional 
staff  of  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, may  be  present  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICP^R.  Wilhoitt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  August  recess  I  made  a 
factfinding  trip  to  the  Middle  East  on 
behalf  of  cur  Senate  Armed  Sei"vice.s 
Committee.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Conneely.  a 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
committee,  went  with  me  and  I  believe 
a  report  on  the  talks  we  had  with  the 
political  and  military  leaders  of  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  nations  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Among  the  leaders  witli  whom  we  had 
private  discussiorus  were  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  of  Israel;  King  Khalid  of  Saudi 
Arabia ;  President  Assad  of  Syria ;  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan;  and  Piesident  Sadat 
of  Egypt.  In  each  instance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conference  we  indicated  that 
we  were  on  a  factfinding  mission  on  be- 
half of  the  Amied  Sei-vires  Committee 
and  solicited  any  comments  the  Chief  of 
State  of  a  given  nation  felt  should  be 
taken  back  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Senate.  Let  me  add  that  in  addition  to 
the  leaders  mentioned  above  we  also 
talked  with  other  top  oflficials  of  the 
countries  visited  and  witli  the  American 
Ambassadors  and  their  staffs.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Israel  we  talked  with  the  De- 
fense Minister,  Mr.  Peres;  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia witli  Crown  Prince  Pahd;  in  Jordan 
with  both  Crown  Prince  Has.san  and 
Prime  Minister  Rifal:  in  Egypt  with  tiie 
Premier,  Mr.  Salem,  as  well  as  top  mili- 
tary leadei-s  like  General  Gamassy,  the 
Minister  of  War:  General  Sharon  in  Is- 
rael and  General  Azharl  in  Ii-an,  whose 
po6>ition  is  equivalent  to  the  Chairman 
of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

We  left  Washington  on  August  2  and 
fli-st  went  to  Israel  where  we  spent  4  days 
of  the  appioximately  3 -week  trip.  Our 
conference  with  Pi-ime  Minister  Rabin 
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lasted  approximately  45  minutes  and  our 
discussions  with  the  Defense  Minister 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  General 
Sharon  hosted  a  dinner  meeting  for  ua 
during  which  we  discussed  various  Mid- 
dle Eastern  matters. 

We  also  visited  the  Golan  Heights, 
.TU  Air  Force  base  and  obtained  informa- 
tion which  should  be  of  value  to  the 
Senate  in  determining  what  action  we 
.-hould  take  on  the  interim  peace  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Egypt,  the 
ouestion  of  military  and  economic  aid 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Middle 
East. 

Without  directly  quoting  any  of  the 
individuals,  they  expressed  a  need  for 
Israel  to  have  natmrally  defensible  bor- 
ders such  as  the  Golan  Heights;  a  desire 
to  have  a  peace  agreement  with  all  of 
the  Arab  nations,  even  though  this  pre- 
sented many  difficulties;  a  particular 
concern  regarding  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  or  PLO,  and  the  pos- 
."^ibility  of  a  renewed  conflict  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  which  could  lead  to  a  general 
war.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
Israel  needed  commerce  with  other  coun- 
tries of  tlie  world  and  a  feeling  of  secu- 
rity so  that  friendly  relations  could  be 
carried  on  with  the  bordering  nations. 

During  periods  of  discussion  there 
.-^eemed  to  be  optimism  that  peace  could 
be  attained,  but  also  there  was  a  general 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  military 
forces  of  Israel.  The  PLO  seemed  to  pose 
a  problem  to  Israel,  a  feeling  that  it  was 
a  shadowy  organization  and  concern  was 
expressed  about  a  Palestinian  nation  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  River.  There 
was  talk  about  terrorists  being  trained 
in  Libya  and  Lebanon,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  Arab  world.  There  was  the 
general  feeling  that  the  United  States 
should  furnish  militai-y  equipment  to  Is- 
rael and,  in  fact,  it  was  suggested  that 
we  grant  $1  billion  in  military  assist- 
ance, loan  $'2  billion  for  military  equip- 
ment and  provide  $1  billion  in  economic 
aid  to  Israel  per  year.  There  were  some 
complaints  that  we  did  not  furnish  our 
latest  military  equipment  and  that  Syria 
was  given  the  best  Soviet  equipment,  in- 
cluding MIG-23  aircraft. 

While  all  of  the  Israeli  officials  botli 
civilian  and  military  seem  to  have  great 
confidence  in  their  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  leaders  spoke  of  the  desire  for 
peace  and  that  the  momentmn  for  peace 
be  carried  foi"ward.  In  discussing  natiual- 
ly  defensible  borders,  an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Golan  Heights  between 
Israel  and  Syria  might  be  shared  so  that 
neither  nation  would  have  troops  over- 
looking the  valleys  of  the  other  nation: 
in  addition,  that  there  might  be  a  buffer 
zone,  a  demilitarized  area,  even  consist- 
ing of  the  entire  Sinai  peninsula  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  with  a  reservation  that 
Israel  needed  to  obtain  oil  through  the 
Gulf  of  Aquaba  and  water  from  the 
Jordan  River.  Our  discussions  came  back 
from  time  to  time  to  terrorist  activities, 
and  the  Communist  influence  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

On  the  whole,  we  found  Israel  to  be  a 
IJiogressive  nation  with  emphasis  placed 
on  education,  on  acquiring  technical 
knowledge,  with  great  confidence  in  the 
nation's  ability  and  readiness  for  any 
military  action  that  might  arise. 


IRAN 

We  next  visited  Iran,  arriving  there  in 
the  late  evening,  preceding  a  religious 
holiday.  However,  General  Azhari.  chief 
of  the  supreme  commander's  staff,  in- 
dicated to  Ambassador  Richard  Helms 
that  he  had  to  leave  the  city  the  following 
morning  and  asked  us  to  stop  by  his 
home  for  a  conference.  Ambassador 
Helms  and  I  did  visit  with  General 
Azhari  from  10  p.m.  until  midnight.  The 
following  day  we  had  conferences  at  tlie 
embassy  with  the  Ambassador  and  his 
staff. 

Concern  was  once  again  expressed  re- 
garding the  Communists  stirring  up 
strife  in  the  Middle  East,  specifically  in 
Oman,  a  small  nation  at  the  southeastern 
end  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  We  are 
told  that  Iranian  troops  were  assisting 
the  established  Government  of  Oman, 
and  that  a  Russian  satellite  government 
in  Oman  could  cut  off  the  supply  of  oil 
to  the  free  world,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  narrow  strait  between  the  Gulf  of 
Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  leading  into 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

General  Azhari  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  United  States,  but  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  sometimes  we  did  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  the  phght  of  the  Pal- 
estinians. A  question  was  posed  as  to  how 
our  countrymen  would  feel  if  they  had 
been  removed  fiom  their  homeland.  It 
was  brought  out  that  the  Palestinians 
had  been  loyal  citizens  of  their  country 
prior  to  being  removed  from  it. 

Concern  was  expressed  about  the  So- 
viet Union  fomenting  trouble  in  portions 
of  Pakistan.  Afghanistan  and  Ii-an,  en- 
couraging people  with  a  common  herit- 
age living  in  portions  of  these  countiies 
to  establish  a  new  independent  country 
separate  from  the  existing  nations.  It 
was  suggested  tliat  the  Soviets  would  like 
to  have  a  separate  counti-y  created  which 
they  could  control  and  which  would  pro- 
vide access  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Relationship  between  Iran  and  the 
other  Arab  nations  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  mentioned  that  there  was  a  good 
relationship  at  this  time  between  Iran 
and  Iraq  as  well  as  with  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Discussion  was  also  had 
about  Communist  activity  in  Yemen  and 
concern  was  expressed  about  the  United 
States  cutting  off  the  supply  of  arms  to 
Turkey.  We  were  told  that  Turkey  ap- 
parently had  learned  a  lesson  and  liiat 
they  would  be  more  hesitant  to  take  ag- 
gressive action  against  other  nations  in 
the  future;  that  they  were  sensitive  to 
the  dope  problem  and  were  trying  to  see 
that  poppies  not  get  into  illicit  trade 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

It  was  brought  out  during  the  discus- 
sions that  Iran  is  paying  for  the  military 
advisers  from  the  United  States  who  are 
attempting  to  train  their  troops  and  that 
this  payment  even  goes  to  the  extent  of 
computing  the  amount  of  retirement  pay 
our  military  personnel  receive,  and  with 
slight  exceptions,  our  military  assistance 
was  without  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Lieutenant  General  Brett,  defense  ad- 
viser to  the  Ambassador,  indicated  the 
American  contingent  was  attempting  to 
help  the  Iranians  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  American  equipment  so  tliat  they 
could  learn  to  repair  aircraft  and  other 
equipment  within  a  specific  time  limita- 


tion and  become  independent  of  U.S.  in- 
structors regarding  equipment  they  pur- 
chased from  us.  He  mentioned  tliat,  while 
Iran  did  acquire  military  equipment  from 
other  nations,  roughly  80  percent  comes 
from  the  United  States.  During  discus- 
sions of  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  brought 
out  that  there  was  a  considerable  French 
pi'esence  as  well  as  some  Australian,  Pak- 
istani, and  Indian  naval  forces. 

If  one  single  factor  were  singled  out 
regarding  our  visit  to  Iran,  it  was  the 
concern  expressed  regarding  the  possible 
carving  out  of  a  new  puppet  state  from 
portions  of  Iran.  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan, which  would  permit  Rus.sian  access 
to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

BAHRAIN 

We  spent  less  time  in  Bahrain,  a  city 
stale,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  than  any  of 
the  Middle  East  countries  visited.  How- 
ever, we  did  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  American  Ambassador,  with 
Admiral  Bigley.  commander  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  Fleet,  and  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Bahrain.  Concern  was  expressed 
over  a  number  of  matters,  the  first  of 
which  was  the  United  States  favoring 
Israel  against  the  Aiab  world.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Israel  occupied  three 
countries  and  that  Bahrain,  as  well  as 
mo.sl  nations  in  the  Arab  world,  wanted 
to  be  friends  with  the  United  States.  The 
Foreign  Minister  appeared  to  be  anti- 
Communist,  conceined  about  the  Com- 
munist threat,  and  one  who  wanted  to 
!:eep  the  sea  lanes  open  for  trade  of  all 
kinds,  but  with  a  particular  concern  w  itli 
oil. 

Bahrain  has  docking  facilities  for  an 
American  flag  ship  and  two  destroyers. 
We  were  told  that  the  nations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  would  prefer  to  have  no 
waiships  from  any  nr.tion.  not  bordering 
on  the  Gulf,  headquartered  in  that  area 
but  that  because  Russia  had  some  ships 
in  Iraq  there  was  Utile  opposition  to  us 
having  ships  at  Bahrain.  The  Foreign 
Minister  spoke  very  highly  of  the  United 
States  and  said  he  particularly  welcomed 
our  visit  and  hoped  other  Members  of 
Congress  would  visit  his  country. 

Once  again  concern  was  expressed 
about  Soviet  supported  insurgents  in 
Oman,  about  a  Soviet  naval  base  in 
Somalia,  and  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  might  come  through  the  general 
area  of  Iran.  Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan 
to  set  up  a  puppet  government,  giving 
them  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  There 
was.  however,  obvious  resentment  to  us 
showing  favoritism  toward  Israel  and  a 
desire  that  we  take  a  more  evenhanded 
position  between  the  Arab  world  and 
Israel.  Israel  was  pictured  as  an  aggres- 
sive nation  while  the  Arab  world  was 
peace  loving.  The  Foreign  Minister 
seemed  pleased  that  we  were  going  to 
visit  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Jordan,  and 
Egypt,  in  addition  to  the  countries  we 
liad  already  visited. 

Perhaps  the  chief  argument  made  was 
that  the  United  States  should  adopt  an 
evenhanded  approach  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  situation  and  the  concern  that 
Congress  would  not  have  the  knowledge 
which  could  be  gained  by  a  visit  to  the 
Middle  East  countries  and  conferences 
with  the  leaders. 

Admiral  Bigley  indicated  that  there 
were    very    limited   repair   facilities   in 
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Bahrain,    merely    public    facilities 
minor  repairs  and  no  specific  faciUties 
any   kind   fcHr    the   United    i 
-=;tated,  however,  that  there  wer ; 
repair  facilities  in  Pakistan  whicp 
iT.sjlable  for  use  by  the  United 
He  mentioned  observing  Russiar 
wiiich  left  Berbera  in  Somalia  just 
a  recent  visit  by  Senator  Bartlett 
delegation  from  the  House  of  Rep 
ci  lives. 
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Our  next  visit  was  to  Saudi 
V  iiere  we  were  first  briefed  at  the 
ican  Embassy  and  later  visited  wi 
Kahlid.  Crown  Prince  Fahd,  and 
Saudi  Arabian  officials.  We  w 
that  the  King  was  a  very  devoul 
He  treated  us  cordially,  expr 
desire  for  friendship  with  our 
and   pointed   out    that   no 
country  had  diplomatic  relation 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  country  does 
to  have  very  limited  educational 
trial  advantages.  Apparently  tliis 
ognized  by  the  political  leaders,  ai 
Kahlid  indicated  he  wanted  peace 
Middle  East  so  that  he  could 
on  raising  the  living  standards 
people. 

We  saw  evidence  of  the  Ameri 
fluence  in  the  automobiles  and 
shops  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Contrarj 
of  the  countries  visited  almost  all 
cars  were  American  made  and 
were  standard  sized  cars.  In 
learned  that  gasoline  sells  for  13 
a  gallon. 

We  also  learned  that  our  Army 
of  Engineers,  and  others,  are 
ing    the    construction    of    low 
housing,  vocational  education  bui! 
and  other  faciUties  within  Saudi 

We  were  told  that  a  labor 
roughly  40.000  people  were  being 
into  this  countiy  from  the  outside 
sist  witli  construction  work,  that 
nationals  were  being  sent  to  other 
tries  to  obtain  the  necessary 
so  that  they  coxild  teach  in  the 
and  that  foreign  nationals,  pr 
Americans,  were  being  brought 
country  to  assist  in  upgrading  the 
tional  standards. 

It  appears  that  the  political 
is  not  inclined  to  compromise  its 
pies,  that  it  does  not  have  the 
manpower  to  materially  assist 
event  of  the  outbreak  of  another 
the  Middle  East,  but  would  provid^ 
siderable  financial  assistance  and 
consider  cutting  off  the  supplies  o: 
unfriendly   nations.   While   both 
Kahlid  and  Prince  Fahd  were  cor 
King  might  have  been  a  little  mOi" 
formal  and  more  general  in  his 
tion  than  the  Crown  Prince,  but 
strong   anti-Communists   and   ar 
strongly  anti-Israel.  They  are 
Egypt,  pro-Jordan,  and  pro-Arab 

Concern  was  expressed  about 
fing  off  arras  to  Turkey  and 
providing  Hawk  missiles  to  Jordar . 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  responsibi^t; 
solving  the  Middle  East  .situation 
with  the  United  States:  that  we 
herited  a  British  problem.  I  did 
that  they  were  looking  to  us  to 
Middle  East  situation  to  their 
tion  and  felt  that  we  could 
Israeli  Govei-nment  to  do  what 
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was  proper.  They  stated  that  it  was  Ru.s- 
sian  policy  to  stir  up  strife  and  to  divide 
nations  because  it  helped  world  commu- 
nism. They  Indicated  a  desire  to  puixhase 
U.S.  arms  and  wanted  our  most  sophis- 
ticated weaponry. 

However,  they  stated  that  any  weapons 
we  furnished  would  be  for  defense  be- 
cause they  had  no  extra  territorial  am- 
bition, but  only  a  desire  to  defend  theii" 
own  countiy  and  to  iinprove  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  citizens.  Toward  the 
conclusion  of  oiu-  meeting  with  King 
Kahlid.  I  said  with  a  smile  that  I  hoped 
that  the  King  would  use  his  influence  to 
see  tliat  the  world  price  of  oil  was  not 
unduly  increased  and  he  laughlingly  re- 
plied. 

You  help  us  obtaUi  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  we  will  help  you  with  your  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  tliat  is  my  only  direct 
quotation  of  this  talk. 

In  summary,  the  Saudis  feel  that  the 
leaders  of  all  the  Arab  nations  are  good 
people,  they  are  concerned  about  world 
communism,  they  are  concerned  about 
Communists  stirring  up  strife  through- 
out the  world  but  particularly  in  the 
Middle  East.  They  consider  Israel  to  be 
an  aggressor  nation  and  they  feel  that 
the  United  States  has  a  major  role  to 
play  in  obtaining  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  feel  that  we  should  attempt 
an  evenhanded  policy,  not  preferring  one 
side  over  the  other. 

SYRIA 

We  next  visited  in  Syria,  where  we 
had  detailed  discussions  with  President 
Assad,  the  American  Ambassador  and 
his  staff,  and  also  talked  with  a  number 
of  SjTlan  people  as  well  as  some  Pales- 
tinians living  in  Syria.  They  referred  to 
the  friendship  of  the  Syrian  people  for 
the  United  States  and  the  feeling  that 
their  nation  had  been  mistreated  over 
the  years.  Israel  was  compared  with  a 
spoiled  child  that  was  accustomed  to 
getting  whatever  it  wanted  and  it  be- 
lieved that  all  it  needed  to  do  was  to  ask 
and  the  United  States  would  pi'ovide  its 
every  need. 

We  were  told  that  over  the  years  a 
number  of  nations  had  mistreated 
Syria,  that  their  land  had  been  taken 
from  them  at  one  time  or  another  by 
Western  nations  and  that  they  were 
sensitive  about  such  treatment.  It  was 
felt  that  Israel  would  continue  to  exist 
as  an  independent  nation,  a  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  political  leaders  of  all  of 
the  Arab  nations  we  visited,  but  that  it 
should  move  back  to  its  1967  boundaries, 
that  there  should  be  an  area  separaUng 
Israel  and  the  Ai"ab  nations  policed  by 
an  international  group,  that  there  should 
be  a  Palestinian  State  with  territory  of 
its  own  separate  and  apart  from  Israel. 
We  were  told  that  the  city  of  Quneitra 
on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Golan  Heights, 
had  been  shelled  and  substantially  de- 
stroyed by  Israeli  artillery,  forcing  all  of 
its  inhabitants  to  leave,  but  later  when 
Israeli  troops  occupied  the  city,  they 
completed  the  destruction  so  that 
Syrians  could  not  later  reoccupy  the 
city. 

Tlie  Amba-ssador  and  I  spoke  with  the 
President  of  Syria  for  approximately  an 
hour  and  a  half.  He  was  most  cordial 
and  spoke  through  an  interpreter  in  a 


relaxed,  friendly.  Informal  manner,  re- 
garding a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
President  Assad  indicated  that  Syria 
wanted  real  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  that  anything  we  had  heard  to  the 
contrary  was  untrue  and  was  intended 
to  affect  the  American  people  and  the 
American  leadership  in  a  false  manner. 
We  were  told  that  Syria  could  not  accept 
the  continued  occupation  of  any  portion 
of  its  territory  and  the  President  referred 
to  the  increasing  area  occupied  by  Israel 
out'ide  of  its  territory  and  the  continued 
occupation  of  large  portions  of  Syrian 
territory. 

He  indicated  tliat  the  possibility  of  au 
attack  was  greater  when  Israel  was  oc- 
cupying foreign  territory  than  if  it  gave 
up  the  occupied  territory.  It  was  indi- 
cated tliat  the  PLO  were  the  ones  to  ne- 
gotiate with  regarding  the  Palestinian 
question  and  to  define  the  rights  of  the 
Palestinians.  We  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  tlie  PLO  was  the  only  orga- 
nization that  could  claim  to  speak  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Palestinians.  We 
were  advised  that  Syria  had  not  been 
given  the  vast  amount  of  arms  by  the 
Russians  that  had  been  indicated  but 
that  they  did  receive  arms  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  President  emphasized 
on  several  occasions  that  he  wanted 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  a  bet- 
ter relationship  than  existed  today,  that 
he  would  like  to  purchase  arms  from  the 
United  States  but  when  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  necessary  arms  from  us  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  obtain  them  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  summary  we  gathered  that  Syria 
wants  peace  but  that  It  will  not  agree  to 
the  continuing  occupation  of  any  portion 
of  its  territory. 

JORDAN 

Jordan  was  the  next  country  visited. 
The  Ambassador  met  us  and  we  went 
directly  to  the  headquarters  of  the  chief 
of  staff  of  the  armed  services,  where  tlie 
first  concern  expressed  related  to  Hawk 
missiles.  We  were  told  that  the  United 
States,  through  the  executive  branch, 
had  promised  to  sell  Hawk  missiles  to 
Jordan  and  that  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purchase  were  being  obtained  from 
Saudi  Arabia.  However,  concern  was  ex- 
pressed regarding  an  effort  by  some 
Members  of  Congress  to  hold  up  this  sale. 
It  was  brought  out  that  the  Hawk  mis- 
sile is  a  defensive  weapon,  a  ground  to 
air  heat-seeking  missile,  and  that  the  re- 
liabihty  of  agreements  by  the  United 
States  was  being  jeopardized  by  the  fail- 
ure to  Comply  with  the  commitment  made 
by  the  executive  branch.  It  was  brought 
out  that  Jordan  has  no  air  defense  sys- 
tem, that  it  is  dependent  upon  this  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  for  its  over- 
all defense  from  air  attack. 

The  traditional  friendship  of  Jordan 
with  the  United  States  was  stressed  and 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Jordan  often 
championed  our  point  of  view  with  the 
Arab  allies  and  was  sometimes  subjected 
to  criticism  for  wanting  to  remain  a 
staunch  friend  of  our  country.  In  fact 
we  were  told  the  Jordanians  had  been 
asked.  "What  has  your  friendship  for  the 
United  States  done  for  you?"  The  Jor- 
danians expressed  a  desire  for  an  even- 
handed  policy  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  East.  Thi.<;  is  a  phrase  we 
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heard  many  times  in  visits  to  the  various 
Arab  nations. 

On  a  subsequent  day  we  visited  with 
Crown  Prince  Hassan,  a  young  man  of 
27  who  seemed  particularly  well  versed  on 
economic  matters.  We  also  visited  with 
Mr.  Rifai  who  apparently  wears  three 
hats;  that  of  Prime  Minister,  Foreign 
Minister,  and  Defense  Minister.  He  holds 
degrees  from  both  Columbia  and  Har- 
vard, speaks  excellent  English  and  was 
very  cordial  and  frank  in  his  conversa- 
tions. Once  again  the  primary  concern 
related  to  the  Hawk  missile  sale.  The 
agreement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  concern  about 
recent  congressional  statements  in  this 
regard. 

The  PLO  problem  was  discussed  in 
some  detail  and  an  indication  was  given 
that  they  had  been  refugees  more  than 
once  due  to  the  various  wars  that  had 
occuiTed  in  the  Middle  East  and  sym- 
pathy was  not  felt  for  these  people. 

Later  we  visited  with  King  Hussein. 
He  is  a  vei-y  mild  mannered  man,  ap- 
peared to  feel  very  deeply  about  the  mat- 
ters we  were  discussing  and  perhaps 
somewhat  hurt.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  the  fact 
that  he  had  defended  our  country  at 
various  times  and  had  been  criticized  by 
others  for  it. 

Ml-.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  August  25,  to  me 
from  King  Hussein,  in  which  he  reit- 
erates many  of  the  matters  we  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The   Royal   Palace, 

Amman-Jordak, 

August  25, 1975. 
Hon.  William  Lloyd  Scott, 
The  Capitol,   Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Senator,  I  write  to  you  In  our  ca- 
pacity as  a  representative  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican people.  In  all  of  my  years  at  the  helm 
of  Jordan  I  have  been  a  long  time  believer 
in  the  fundamental  principles  and  Ideals 
which  your  forefathers  adopted  to  create  the 
.  greatest  and  strongest  nation  of  all  times. 
As  true  friends  of  America,  my  country  and 
my  people  were,  for  two  decades,  the  only 
supporters  the  United  States  had  In  the  Arab 
World.  We  have  always  been  openly  proud 
of  our  friendship  and  voiced  it  with  courage. 
We  felt  that  we  shared  with  you  the  belief 
in  the  basic  right  of  peoples  to  freedom, 
Justice,  dignity  and  a  better  life. 

My  country  has  continuously  adopted  a 
moderate  non-aggressive  policy  which  we 
hope  we  will  be  enabled  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue. We  have  contributed  greatly  to  main- 
taining stability  and  moderation  in  our  area, 
and  served  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  In  every  possible  way.  We  depended  on 
your  friendship  and  support  in  our  various 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  polarization  of 
the  Middle  East  conflict  between  the  super- 
powers. We  cooperated  very  closely  with  your 
government,  at  considerable  cost  to  my 
country  and  its  people,  in  our  common 
search  for  a  just  and  la.sting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Yet  now,  my  country.  Its  government, 
people  and  armed  forces,  find  ourselves  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Can  we  preserve  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  ourselves  and  which  we  cherished 
so  much,  or  are  we  going  to  be  left  with  no 
other  alternative  than  to  .seek  another 
course? 

What  brought  matters  to  this  sad  cross- 
road is  the  opposition  In  some  Congressional 
quarters,  which  we  sincerely  believe  to  be 


unwarranted,  to  the  sale  of  fourteen  bat- 
teries of  Advanced  Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan. 
I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  as  we  review 
some  of  the  facts. 

Jordan  is  the  only  state  In  the  area  with- 
out an  air -defence  system  of  any  kind.  The 
fourteen  Hawk  batteries  are  the  minimum 
requirement  for  our  legitimate  self-defence, 
as  was  established  by  the  American  Military 
Delegations  which  visited  Jordan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  our  air-defence  require- 
ments. The  system  we  agreed  with  your  gov- 
ernment on  is  a  very  modest  one  compared 
to  wh.it  otir  neighbours  have,  and,  we  feel, 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  Middle  East,  which  is  overwhelmingly  in 
Israel's  favour.  The  Hawks  will  be  used  to 
defend  the  area  of  our  capital  and  a  few  of 
our  major  fixed  installations. 

We  In  Jordan  have  always  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  military  equipment,  and 
relied  on  you  as  our  friends  who  generously 
helped  us  whenever  possible,  and  within  the 
limits  of  our  ability,  to  purchase  arms  for 
our  legitimate  self-defence.  We  have  had  to 
be  strong  to  survive,  since  weakness  Invites 
aggression.  We  do  feel  threatened,  and  the 
record  of  Israel's  expansion  since  its  creation 
in  1948  justifies  those  fears. 

Perhap  not  everj'one  knows  that  our  capi- 
tal city  of  Amman  Is  within  range  of  the 
American  built  Israeli  heavy  artUlery,  and 
that  all  our  vital  points  are  at  the  mercy  of 
American  built  Israeli  aircraft,  which  are  free 
to  violate,  as  they  continuously  do,  our  air- 
space as  they  please. 

This  situation,  and  the  recent  opposition 
by  some  congressional  quarters  to  the  sale 
of  the  Hawks  to  Jordan  has  distressed,  dis- 
mayed and  worried  me  to  the  point  that  I 
felt  It  necessary  to  write  to  you  and  Infringe 
on  your  valuable  time. 

The  matter  Is  In  your  hands  now.  If  your 
decision  to  provide  Jordan  with  the  urgently 
needed  fourteen  batteries  of  Advanced  Hawk 
missiles  is  a  positive  one,  then  no  one  will  be 
more  pleased  or  satisfied  than  I,  your  old 
and  traditional  friend. 

But  If  your  decision  Is  a  negative  one,  I 
regret  to  Inform  you  that  I  would  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  seek  the  best  comparable 
system,  which  is  available  only  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  be  a  tragic  decision  on  your 
part  if  you  chose  to  push  your  friend  and 
ally  to  aidopt  such  a  course — one  which  I  am 
duty-boimd  to  follow  with  the  greatest  of 
sorrow.  As  a  friend,  allow  me  to  say  that  such 
a  development  will  not  only  affect  your  m- 
terests  In  the  Middle  East,  but  will  also  Incur 
irreparable  damage  to  the  United  States 
credibility  and  reliability,  not  only  In  the 
Arab  World,  but  perhaps  throughout  the 
world.  It  would  Indeed  be  tragic  to  have  any- 
thing occur  which  would  cast  doubt  upon 
your  role  as  a  peace-maker  In  the  area. 

Finally,  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  has  granted  Israel  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  arms  over  the  years,  espe- 
cially since  the  1973  war,  and  Is  now  about 
to  consider  an  additional  Israeli  request  for 
more  billions  of  your  tax  payers  money.  We 
understand  this  Is  to  be  spent  on  some  of 
the  most  sophisticated  and  offensive  weapons 
in  the  U.S.  Arsenal,  such  as  the  F.  16  Eagle 
class  of  aircraft,  and  the  Lance  ground  to 
ground  missile.  As  a  result  the  United  States 
might  well  be  accused  of  adoptmg  a  policy 
of  double-standards,  and  not  the  even- 
handed  constructive  policy  which  Is  needed 
If  you  are  to  play  an  effective  role  In  estab- 
lishing peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Please  forgive  my  candor,  but  I  write  as  a 
true  friend  who  Is  doing  his  utmost  to  pre- 
serve our  traditional  ties  and  cloae  associa- 
tion. 

I  hope  you   will  kindly  accept  my  warm 
regards  and  personal  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

HUSSEIN-I. 

Mr,  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  this  letter  speaks  for  it- 
self. However,  other  matters  were  men- 


tioned by  tlie  Jordanian  leaders.  One 
was  Jordanian  forces  assisting  the  es- 
tablished government  of  Oman,  engineers 
attempting  to  help  with  problems  in 
Noilh  Yemen,  that  Saudi  Arabia  was 
providing  money  and  that  Jordan  was 
helping  with  the  technical  Imowledge  and 
supervision  in  countries  outside  its  ter- 
litory. 

The  King  reiterated  the  need  for  con- 
tinuous progress  toward  peace  and  that 
w  c  should  not  stop  the  progress  he  hoped 
v.e  were  making.  Once  again  theie 
seemed  to  be  no  resistance  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign 
nation  but  only  a  question  as  to  how 
great  the  boundaries  should  be  and  how 
peace  could  be  negotiated.  Fear  was  ex- 
pressed that  in  the  event  of  another  war. 
the  Israeli  occupied  lands  would  extend 
still  further  and  a  greater  problem  would 
be  created  in  the  Middle  East.  Fear  was 
also  expressed  that  in  another  war  Israel 
might  go  through  Jordan  to  invade  Sy- 
ria and  that  without  the  Hawk  missile 
thei'e  would  be  no  defense  strong  enough 
to  stop  such  an  invasion. 

Dming  our  informal  conversation. 
King  Hussein  acted  as  though  he  were 
talking  with  friends,  with  people  he 
could  tiiist  and  reiterated  from  time  to 
time  liis  great  respect  for  our  country. 
He  stated  that  there  was  a  need  for  neu- 
tral nations  to  pohce  a  zone  around  any 
boundaries  established  between  the  Is- 
raelis and  Arabs,  that  neutral  observers 
might  be  necessary  for  several  years  but 
he  hoped  it  would  be  for  only  a  short 
period.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
Israel  was  building  a  military  machine 
far  superior  to  anything  seen  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  yet  was  requesting  $2 '2 
biUion  per  year  from  the  United  States 
to  furtlier  increase  its  military  capacity. 
The  Jordanians  appeared  to  be  very  sen- 
sitive, and  vei-y  depressed  with  this 
thought.  They  appeared  to  desire  a  warin 
close  relationship  with  the  United  States 
and  to  have  a  great  deal  of  frustration 
in  that  we  were  giving  so  much  to  Lsrael 
and  were  hesitant  even  to  sell  them 
Hawk  missiles  for  cash. 

EGYPr 

We  next  went  to  EgjTJt  and  met  with 
the  Ambassador  who  briefed  us  on  the 
histoiT  of  the  Israeli-Arab  controversy. 
Later  we  visited  with  President  Sadat  at 
his  residence  in  the  desert  along  the 
Mediteranian  Sea.  The  President  re- 
ceived us  in  an  informal  manner  at  the 
door  of  his  residence  and  we  engaged 
in  infoimal  conversations  for  approxi- 
mately an  hour.  Later  we  met  with  Gen- 
eral Gamassy,  deputy  prime  minister, 
minister  of  war  and  commander  and 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  military  forces  and 
with  the  prime  minister.  Their  emphasis 
was  that  they  wanted  defensive  weapons 
of  all  kinds  from  the  United  States,  that 
they  would  prefer  American  weaponry 
to  that  of  any  other  coimtry  and  would 
pay  cash  for  it.  Just  as  in  Jordan,  the 
indication  was  that  the  funds  would  be 
provided  by  Saudi  Arabia.  However,  it 
was  indicated  that  weapons  were  being 
purchased  from  both  England  and 
Prance  because  they  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States. 

It  was  indicated  that  Egypt,  with  its 
38  million  people  and  its  cultm-e,  was  a 
major  leader  of  the  Arab  world.  They 
spoke  very  highly,  however,  of  other  Arab 
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nations  and  their  leadersliip  ani  ad- 
mitted there  were  terrorists  with  n  the 
PLO  but  most  of  the  members  of  th ;  PLO 
were  responsible  people  and  stated  that 
the  Arab  world  had  agreed  that  th  ;  PLO 
was  the  spokesman  for  the  Palestinian 
people.  It  was  estimated  that  between 
200.000  and  300.000  Palestinians  would 
return  to  their  homeland  if  given  i  n  op- 
portunity, an  estimate  that  coincided 
with  one  made  by  Jordanian  offici  ils. 

The  Egyptian  leaders  appearec 
plestsed  that  there  were  no  more 
sians  assisting  them  in  Egypt  anil 
had  been  true  since  July  of  1972.  1 
cated  an  impression,  received  from 
Arab  leaders,  that  the  Aiab  worl  1 
reconciled  to  the  continued  existei  ice 
Israel  as  a  sovereig:i  nation  an  1 
Egyptian  officials  stated  that  this 
true  and  tliey  wanted  only  to  Iv 
peace.  They  also  indicated  a  desi  e 
us  to  act  in  an  evenhanded  manner 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was 
to  give  weapons  to  Israel  and  not  iy  i 
ing  to  sell  defensive  military  equipment 
to  the  Arab  nations,  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with  their  desire  for  fnerdship 
for  lis  to  give  weapons  to  their  erjemies 
and  not  be  willing  to  sell  them 
Arab  nations.  It  was  felt  that  Egydt 
cause  of  its  strategic  location  with 
third  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
world,  with  its  culture  and  its 
had  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Arabs  an<  I 
Egypt  was  the  key  to  peace  in  the 
East. 

There  was  a  strong  denial 
Soviet  Union  influenced  their 
and    an   indication    that   Israel 
peace  and  had  sabotaged  the  1974 
talks.  Concern  was  expressed  once 
about  the  Soviet  Influence,  that 
ists  were  being  trained  in  Libya 
non,  and  South  Yemen.  We  were 
undei-stand  that  the  Communists 
reaching   the   schoolchildren   in 
Yemen  with  their  propaganda  anc 
this  indicated  an  effort  to  communt 
counti->-    by    indoctrinating    the 
people. 

There  was  an  indication  that 
viets  would  not  be  successful  in 
Libya  but  might  be  successful  in 
parts  of  the  Middle  East.  There 
Indication  that  peace  could  be 
on  a  step-by-step  basis  but  that  a 
eral  overall  settlement  must  be 
Geneva,  participated  in  by  all 
nations  of  the  Arab  world. 

Yassar  Arafat,  the  leader  of  th( 
was  pictured  as  a  moderate  even 
there  were  some  terrorists  withih 
PLO.  It  was  indicated  that  the 
within  the  PLO  could  be 
some  nations  but  could  not  be 
in  others,  that  the  national  pollc 
the  nations  where  the  terrorists 
had  an  effect  upon  *;he  ability  of  th( 
leadership  to  control  them 

It  was  mentioned  that  there  hac 
four   wars  with  Israel,   three  of 
started  by  Israel,  and  that  in  ever  ■ 
Israel  gained  territory.  This  was 
to  the  expession  we  heard  in 
was  considered  that  the  interim 
ment   then   under  consideration 
tend  to  ease  tension  but  only  tempo^ 

An  indication  was  made  that 
was  willing  to  accept  criticism  frotn 
rest  of  the  Arab  world  if 
toward  peace  continued.  It  was  alk>  in- 
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dicated  that  the  United  States  gives 
Israel  more  than  it  needs  both  militarily 
and  economically,  that  there  should  be 
a  balance  of  forces  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  that  it  apiieared  we  were  attempting 
to  make  Israel  the  policeman  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  when  there  was  no  need  to  do 
this. 

President  Sadat  indicated  that  he  very 
strongly  desired  peace,  but  he  did  not 
want  to  take  any  offensive  action,  that 
he  desu-ed  to  build  up  his  country  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living. 

When  asked  whether  the  Libyan  Gov- 
ernment could  deal  with  the  Soviet  in- 
fluence, the  response  was  "what  govern- 
ment?" An  indication  was  given  that 
their  was  one-man  rule  in  Libya  and 
that  Russia  had  influence  because  of 
this  factor. 

There  was  also  concern  about  the  PLO 
needing  arms  and  money  and  being  sus- 
ceptible to  Soviet  influence,  that  should 
there  be  a  State  of  Palestine,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  attempt  to  make  it  a  Soviet 
State  but  that  the  Communists  would 
prosper  by  continued  unrest  and  In- 
stability in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  a 
settlement  of  the  differences  among  the 
Middle  Eastern  nations  would  be  a  deter- 
rent to  further  Soviet  encroachment. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  these  are  the  things  we 
found.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  have  attempted 
to  present  them  factually,  for  all  of  us 
have  a  concern  and  I  believe  a  desire  that 
permanent  peace  be  obtained  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

There  is  a  lot  of  hatred  in  the  Middle 
East,  paradoxically  mixed  with  a  desue 
on  behalf  of  the  people  and  their  lead- 
ership to  work  out  peace  agreements,  to 
keep  the  momentum  rolling  toward 
peace.  Our  country  has  been  helpful  over 
the  years  to  the  Israeli  nation  and  per- 
haps there  is  a  reason  for  this.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  people  of  this  country  being 
sympathetic  with  a  people  who  have  been 
scattered  throughout  the  world  over  the 
ages,  who  have  a  desire  for  a  national 
homeland.  This  homeland  has  now  been 
achieved  and  the  Arab  world,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  sincere  in  saying  that  it  is  recon- 
ciled to  the  continued  existence  of  Israel 
as  a  sovereign  nation.  This  is  not  entirely 
of  their  owm  choosing,  because  Israel  has 
been  successful  in  the  various  wars  that 
have  been  fought.  I  believe  that  today, 
Israel  constitutes  the  superior  military 
force  in  the  Middle  East.  In  a  short  war 
they  would  prevail.  In  my  opinion,  over 
the  Arab  woiid.  But,  in  the  long  run,  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East  to  work 
out  a  permanent  settlement  to  this  con- 
troversy that  has  raged  for  a  generation. 
The  phrase  "evenhanded  treatment"  does 
appear  to  be  a  reasonable  one  for  us  to 
adopt  because  if  neither  nation,  or  gi-oup 
of  nations,  working  together  is  superior 
to  the  other,  then  I  believe  that  the 
chances  for  peace  are  enhanced. 

I  do  not  like  the  Idea  that  we  would 
provide  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Egyptians  when  Egyptian  officials  Indi- 
cated that  Egypt  could  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  pur- 
chase for  cash  all  of  the  defensive  weap- 
ons they  need.  Certainly  I  do  not  approve 
of  us  providing  ?2'2  billion,  or  anything 
approaching  th?t  nniount.  each  year  for 


Israeli  assistance.  I  do  not  believe  these 
funds  are  needed  by  the  Israelis.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  make  them  so  far  more 
advanced  over  the  Arab  nations  than  they 
presently  are  and  that  their  very  strength 
might  constitute  a  threat  to  peace. 

Certainly  such  a  vast  outlay  would  be 
unfair  to  tlie  American  taxpayer.  We 
were  told  by  responsible  Lsraeli  leaders 
that  they  would  agree  to  the  entire  Sinai 
peninsula  being  demilitarized  so  that 
there  would  be  a  great  block  of  sand  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  and  yet  when  an 
interim  agreement  was  negotiated  it  in- 
cluded a  line  drawn  near  the  passes  in 
the  Siiiai  with  the  suggestion  that  U.S. 
personnel  help  man  the  electronic  de- 
vices. 

I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  the  per- 
.sonnel  of  oui-  Nation,  one  of  the  great 
powers,  between  these  two  nations  that 
have  fought  several  times  in  the  past  and 
could  well  engage  in  fighting  again.  It  is 
pos!.ible  that  a  terrorist  or  group  of  ter- 
rorists would  get  into  this  area  and  would 
cause  difficulty.  It  is  possible  that  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts  to  be  fair  to 
both  sides  might  report  some  apparent 
activity  on  the  i>art  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  difficult  situation.  It 
would  seem  preferable  to  me  to  let  the 
United  Nations  observers,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  this,  have  their 
numbers  increased  somewhat  by  recruit-, 
ing  from  the  small  nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  much  less  chance  of  misun- 
dei-standing,  or  of  the  parties  who  are 
policing  an  action  participating  in  a  war, 
if  the  policemen  or  the  observers,  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  over- 
seeing the  peace  agreement,  come  from 
the  smaller  nations.  This  is  what  the 
United  Nations  has  done  in  the  past,  I 
believe  it  is  an  Idea  which  should  be  con- 
tinued. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  vei-y  dan- 
gerous to  have  a  major  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  attempting  to  participate  in  a 
policing  operation  when  the  other  major 
world  power  is  also  present  stirring  up 
strife  between  the  parties  to  a  conflict. 

In  my  opinion,  the  good  offices  of  our 
Nation  could  best  be  used  by  encourag- 
ing the  parties  themselves  to  compro- 
mise their  differences.  They  are  the  ones 
that  must  live  with  any  peace  agreement 
that  is  finally  decided  upon  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  attempt  to  write  a 
peace  agreement  for  them,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  attempt  to  buy  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  with  the  American 
dollar. 

Repeatinii  somewhat.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  best  for  us  to  merely  use 
our  good  offices  to  bring  the  confiicting 
parties  together  and  let  them  make  their 
own  decisions,  decisions  with  v\  hich  they 
will  have  to  live.  Would  not  decisions 
they  made  voluntarily,  without  the  car- 
rot of  billions  of  American  dollars  held 
before  them,  in  additional  armaments, 
be  more  lasting?  It  is  a  problem  with 
which  we  will  have  to  cope  and  I  hope 
the  background  information  on  our  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  and  the  detailed  dis- 
cussions with  the  political  and  military 
leaders  of  this  important  area  of  the 
world  will  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  the  completion  of 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  any  questions  and 
response  to  that,  the  Senator  from  Illl- 
ncis  be  recognized  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
.saw  a  reference  In  a  pr'ss  release  by 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Senator 
ti.om  New  Hampshli'e,  Mr.  Durkin,  that 
the  Senate  was  recessing  for  a  vacation 
in  August. 

Having  been  through  the  Middle  East 
on  an  intensive  23-day  trip  in  January, 
I  can  assure  anyone  who  is  going  on  a 
vacation  that  that  is  not  the  way  to 
spend  your  vacation.  It  is  hard  work. 
When  you  are  there,  the  moment  you 
arrive  at  another  embassy,  an  ambas- 
sador is  ready  to  work  you  over  and 
put  you  through  the  paces.  In  addition 
the  crowded  schedule  the  distinguished 
Senator  had,  he  undoubtedly  added 
many  meetings  that  took  him  far  into 
the  night. 

I  noticed  in  many  of  tliese  meetings 
that  they  go  on  right  through  to  mid- 
night and  then  start  again  early  in  the 
morning. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  going  and  obtaining  knowledge 
firsthand  in  many  areas  of  the  world, 
to  see  for  himself.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  can  judge.  Anyone  who  characterizes 
these  trips  as  junkets  has  no  concept 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a  Senator.  Many 
limes  legislation  is  decided  by  one  vote. 
We  vote  on  billions  of  dollars  and  the 
potential  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives  in  this  area,  and  we  require  first- 
liand  information  so  we  can  make  In- 
formed judgments. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  said  that  there  must  be  mo- 
mentum for  peace,  and  I  certainly  con- 
cur with  that.  I  came  back  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  deeply  concerned  that  we  might 
lose  that  momentum,  and  I  was  dis- 
heartened at  the  breakdown  of  shuttle 
diplomacy  in  March. 

I  think  what  has  been  anived  at  now 
in  the  Interim  agreement  will  be  fully 
debated  on  this  floor,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  be  far  better  equipped 
today  than  he  would  have  been  before 
his  trip  to  ask  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
should  be  asked,  based  on  firsthand  In- 
formation, and  certainly  expressing  the 
concerns  being  expressed  to  us  by  many 
of  our  constituents. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  knows,  we 
have  spent  many  hours  questioning  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  and  Secretary  Sisco 
about  the  agreement  in  executive  session. 
It  appears  that  the  presence  of  U.S.  vol- 
unteers, which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois did  not  like  at  all,  was  absolutely 
crucial  and  essential;  otherwise  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  agreement. 
All  of  that  will  be  brought  out  on  the 
floor. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vii- 
slnla  visited  Bahrain,  and  very  few  Sen- 
ators have  been  down  the  gulf  to  visit 
those  countries.  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
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question.  We  have  a  problem  involving 
the  lease  on  naval  facilities  there  in 
Bahrain.  It  is  a  fine  government.  We 
have  had  a  wonderful  working  relation- 
ship with  them.  They  are  asking  that  we 
increase  the  rental  we  pay. 

Can  the  distinguished  Senator  advise 
the  Senator  from  Illinois — because  there 
was  no  agreement  at  the  time  I  was  out 
there — whether  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  or  whether  It  Is  still  being  nego- 
tiated? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Well,  we 
heard  of  this  agreement.  The  considera- 
tion was  being  substantially  increased, 
but  1  do  not  know  the  details  of  any 
agreement.  I  was  told  they  would  prefer 
that  there  be  no  foreign  ships.  Ships  of 
littoral  nations  In  the  gulf,  yes,  but  that 
there  be  no  nation  that  would  have  any 
warships  In  the  Persian  Gulf  except  na- 
tions bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
inasmuch  as  Russia  had  its  warships  in 
Iraq,  then  they  wanted  the  United  States 
to  have  something  tliere  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  a  coimtermeasiu"e.  But  this  was 
something  said  In  passing,  along  with 
other  remarks.  We  did  not  go  Into  spe- 
cific details  on  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  used  the  term  "even-handed 
approach."  These  are  almost  fighting 
words  to  the  American  Jewish  Commu- 
nity. I  have  used  those  words  and  have 
been  pummeled  because  of  them. 

But  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  recognize  and  would 
be  the  first  to  testify,  having  come  back, 
that  unless  we  are  fair  to  both  sides,  un- 
less we  consider  the  Interests  of  both 
sides,  unless  we  are  able  to  walk  In  the 
shoes  of  both  parties,  the  United  States 
could  never  have  played  the  role  It  has 
played,  and  It  Is  In  Israel's  Interest  that 
the  United  States  have  credibility  In  the 
Arab  world.  If  we  did  not  have  credi- 
bility there,  we  would  not  be  any  more 
help  In  promoting  peace  there  than  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China  are  today.  The 
United  States  is  unique  in  that  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  both  sides  and  go  back 
and  forth  and  somehow  bring  about  an 
agreement. 

I  think  the  use  of  those  words  not  only 
courageous,  but  I  think  an  acciu*ate  in- 
dication of  the  position  the  United  States 
must  take. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  phrase  did  not 
originate  with  me.  I  heard  it  all  over  the 
Arab  world  and  I  used  it  first  as  a  factual 
presentation. 

But  I,  too,  feel  that  it  is  reasonable 
for  us  to  treat  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  In  an  even-handed  way, 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  was  most  interested  In 
my  colleague's  comment  on  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Certainly.  I  think  we  are  very  grate- 
ful that  Saudi  Arabia  has  so  solidly  sup- 
ported the  American  position  In  these 
negotiations,  and  this  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  certainly,  the  comments  on 
oil,  that  if  we  do  find  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  they  will  help  us  with  economic 
problems  reinforces  the  imderstanding 
attitude  Saudi  Arabia  has  had. 

It  has  not  been  in  the  forefront  of 
those  pressing  for  ever-higher  oil  prices. 


It  realizes  there  is  a  limit  where  one 
might  destroy  the  vei-y  economies  they 
depend  on. 

During  my  trip  all  the  Arab  oil-pro- 
ducing coimtries  I  visited  told  me  that  if 
we  conserve  and  cut  back,  restrain  our 
demand,  they  will  not  then  increase  their 
revenue — which  in  effect  would  penalize 
us  for  consening — but  will  maintain  the 
Incentive  for  us  to  conserve,  because  out- 
side of  Saudi  Arabia  all  the  countries 
need  to  conserve  their  reserves  because 
they  are  being  depleted. 

I  woifld  like  to  comment  on  the  hour 
and  a  half  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  spent  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Syria,  a  man  who  wishes  for 
peace  and  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  I  liave  been  disappointed  that  he 
lias  not  been  supportive  of  our  most  re- 
cent efforts,  but  we  know  he  must  deal 
with  more  extreme  elements  in  his  coun- 
try whose  views  he  has  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt. 

But  I  do  believe  he  wants  peace  there 
when  he  says  that.  When  we  look  at  this 
area  in  Quneitra  that  has  been  leveled, 
and  then  look  up  and  see  Israel  farming 
the  land  nearby,  it  Is  also  easy  to  be- 
lieve the  Syrians  mean  it  when  they 
say  there  Is  going  to  be  no  real  peace 
imtll  they  have  their  lands  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  believe  we 
might  say  that  was  a  city  of  approxi- 
mately 50,000  Inhabitants  that  has  been 
destroyed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  was  leveled.  I  think 
It  was  a  very  poor  political  decision  by 
Israel  and  some  members  of  the  mili- 
tary in  Israel  have  told  us  they  felt  the 
order  given  to  level  that  city  was  stupid. 

It  Is  now  a  showcase.  The  Syrians  take 
evei*y  visitor  to  see  It. 

I  think  Israel  could  work  out  with 
Syria  some  quid  pro  quo.  They  could 
give  the  land  mine  maps,  show  where 
the  mines  are  around  Quneitra.  Cer- 
tainly a  modest  amount  of  real  estate 
negotiated  back,  with  some  assurances 
from  Syria,  so  they  could  begin  farming 
that  land  and  rebuild  the  city  would 
be  in  everyone's  Interest. 

But  I  also  must  say.  as  I  said  to  the 
Governor  of  Golan  who  was  tliere  at 
the  time  and  to  the  Foreign  Minister, 
that  the  city  can  be  rebuilt,  but  tliey 
must  take  Into  account  that  when  Israel 
was  created  6.5  million  people  had  been 
exterminated;  they  should  see  Auschwitz 
and  see  what  could  be  done  to — those 
people  cannot  be  brought  back,  but 
Quneitra  which  Is  bricks  and  mortar  can 
be  rebuilt. 

So  the  emotional  roots  of  the  creation 
of  Israel  by  the  United  Nations  must  be 
understood  also  by  our  Arab  friends. 

The  new  willingness  of  Arab  leaders  to 
acknowledge  Israels  right  to  exist  as  a 
nation  is  significant  progress. 

My  final  comment  is  that  I  do  tlilnk 
that  President  Sadat  is  a  remarkable 
man  who  has  stood  up  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  threw  8,000  Soviets  out  in 
48  hours,  who  has  not  taken  armaments 
because  of  the  conditions  laid  down,  not 
replenished  tlie  lost  militia  he  had  at 
the  end  of  October  1973.  He  refused  to 
knuckle  under.  I  think  that  takes  cour- 
age and  guts. 

I  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  for  the 
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remarkable  trip  which  he  has 
a  veiT  forthright  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT 
dent,  I  appreciate  the 
ator's  comments,  and  I  am 
unanimous  consent  that  I  __. 
for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Will 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I 
Senator  from  Virginia.  He 
tremendous  presentation 

By  the  way,  following  on  t 
tion  of  the  Senator  from 
reference  to  his  making  this  a 
fort,  and  I  know  that  it  is,  I  . 
great  deal  of  that  myself  and 
ways  contended  that  Membei^ 
gress,  both  Houses,  ought  to 
at   home   and   abroad,   and 
would  have  belter  legislation  i 
that. 

I  commend   the   Senator 
taken  advantage  of  the  reces 
this  trip  and  to  give  us  this 

I  want  to  say  just  this  with 
to  something  that  the  Senator 
nois  has  just  said  and  the 
Virginia  agreed  with,  and  .. 
reference  to  President  Anwar 

I  feel  that  over  the  past 
period  of  time,  the  last  few  y__ 
has  come  out  as  one  of  the  grei  i 
the  world.  I  think  the  even- 
with  which  he  handles  things 
very  fine  statesmanlike 

Something  was  said  about  h 
himself  of  the  mihtary  and 
cians  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
the  fact  that  he  no  longer  ._ 
Soviet  Union  for  arms  and  helj 
those  are  all  encouraging  signs 

By  the  way,  just  yesterday, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( 
the   ranking  minority   membe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relationi 
quite    a    long    session — Senator 

knows  about  it — with  high 

State  Department  with  reference 
Slnal  situation.  I  said  to  one 
"Senator  Aiken   told   me   at 
that  young  man  back  yonder, 
ago,  came  to  this  coimtry  as 
under  one  of  the  fellowship 
ments  and  that  his  name  w 
Sadat,  is  that  true?" 
He  said,  "Yes,  it  certainly  is 
He  said  that  It  had  a  lasting 
upon  him  and  that  he  refers 
quently  about  the  things  that  h< 
when  he  was  in  the  United 
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young  man. 

I  think  he  is  to  be  praised  for 
ership  that  he  has  exercised, 
east  situation  is  a  most  difBcult  s 

Senator  Percy  can  bear 
that,  and  the  very  difficult  times 
had  in  the  Committee  on 
tions  in  connection  with  this 
But  somehow  or  another  I 
mistic.  I  believe  that  in  time, 
cooperation  and  coordination  of 
like  Sadat,  with  the  leaders  on 
.'^ide,  it  will  be  worked  out. 

By  the  way,  with  reference 
listening  stations  proposed  in 
and  the  placing  of  American 
there,  I  do  want  to  point  out  . 
this  is  requested  by  both  sides 
words,  we  are  not  intervenin 
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taken  and  fering.  We  are  not  in  there  supporting 
Israel.  We  are  not  in  there  supporting 
Egypt.  If  we  go  In,  we  will  be  in  there  at 
the  request  of  both  Egypt  and  Israel. 

I  would  join  the  Senator  in  his  state- 
ment that  he  would  rather  see  the  United 
Nations  handle  it.  The  United  Nations 
Senator    peace-keeping  force  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous  job  in  many  places,  but  particularly 
ira  glad  to    in  the  Middle  East. 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  United  Nations 
force  in  there.  Where  these  listening  sta- 
tions are  to  be  placed  is  in  the  general 
area  of  the  United  Nations  outposts. 
That  is  where  the  technicians  would  be. 
Theie  is  another  thing  I  would  like 
to  say.  I  do  not  know  what  decision  our 
committee  v. ill  reach,  but  I  do  beheve  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  tech- 
nicians who  are  proposed  to  go  in  there 
to  operate  highly  sophisticated  electronic 
warning  systems  are  trained  in  that  op- 
eration. We  cannot  just  pick  up  a  person 
from  anywhere  and  put  him  on  that 
equipment.  There  are  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  I  hope  none  of  us  will 
close  our  minds  until  we  have  heard  the 
Glory  throughout. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Before  yielding  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  let  me  say  that  in  every  nation 
we  went  to,  we  prefaced  our  request  for 
comments  by  saying  we  were  there  on  a 
fact-nnduig  trip  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  They  opened 
up.  We  asked  if  they  had  anything  they 
would  like  for  us  to  take  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We  ap- 
preciated their  telling  us.  This  seemed 
key  to  getting  them  to  be  frank  and 
candid  with  us. 

I  would  also  add  for  the  record,  and 
I  have  mentioned  this  privately  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  when  the 
Senator   was   hospitalized   a   couple   of 
years  ago.  King  Hussein  called  at  the 
hospital  and  wanted  to  see  him,  saying 
that  he  thought  very  highly  of  him  per- 
sonally. I  repeat  that  so  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  know  about  it. 
I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS"  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
rue."  tainly  tliank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 

influence    °^®'  ^°^  ^^^  very  fine  words  and  these 
it  fre-    ^'ords  of  salutation  from  King  Hussein, 
learned        Mr.  President,  first,  I  want  to  thank 
as  a     the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  making 
this  trip,  for  his  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  to  begin  with,  and,  further,  for  his 
sense  of  obUgation  and  duty  to  inform 
himself  and  to  help  inform  all  of  us  here 
in  the  Senate. 

I  also  thank  him  for  his  very  fine  spirit 
of  complete  dedication  and  perseverance 
when  he  sets  out  on  a  mission  of  this 
kind  or  any  other  kind.  Certainly,  he  has 
been  an  asset  to  the  committee.  I  am 
proud  of  the  work  he  has  done. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia  were   very  reveahng.   They   were 
based  on  a  factual  basis,  as  he  said.  He 
not  only  learned  a  great  deal,  but  he  is 
imparting  it  to  us,  and  not  just  the  facts 
thing:     and  knowledge  alone  but  his  impressions 
other    and  his  judgment  based  on  those  facts, 
inter-     That  is  where  the  value  really  comes  In. 
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The  Senator  will  be  helpful  to  our 
committee,  as  he  is  helpful  here  in  the 
Chamber. 

In  a  discussion  with  the  Senator  about 
how  he  would  proceed  in  getting  his  in- 
formation and  impressions  in  a  forceful 
way  to  the  most  responsive  group,  I  am 
proud  that  he  selected  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber as  a  forum.  In  that  way,  he  shares  his 
knowledge  and  conclusions  with  the 
press,  with  the  news  media,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  which  makes  this  Senate  so  great, 
that  it  is  such  a  place  where  a  Member 
can  come  and  make  his  contribution. 

I  call  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  this  body  to  the  Senator's  factual  re- 
port, his  observations  and  conclusions. 
We  are  certainly  taking  them  quite  seri- 
ously in  the  commilt°e.  I  look  forv.-ard  to 
his  presence  at  the  hearings  this  week 
which  will  relate  to  this  area  and  which 
will  meet  some  of  tliese  problems. 

Again,  I  am  erpteful  for  the  comments 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  will  say  that,  should 
we  be  in  executive  session  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  there  are  quo- 
tations which  could  be  m-ade,  but  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  quote  any  of 
these  principles.  I  just  wanted  to  give 
the  substance  of  v.hat  had  been  said.  We 
did  this  on  both  sides  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
There  are  other  item.s  \\e  could  mention 
which  I  believe  could  be  helpful. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  conimenU  of 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  v.ith 
the  Senator  in  not  making  tliose  direct 
quotations  now.  It  is  better  that  he  pro- 
ceed as  he  did.  I  thank  tlie  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mi*.  William  L.  Scott) 
for  making  the  trip  to  the  Mideast  and 
visiting  the  vai-ious  countries  in  that 
area  of  the  world  during  tlie  recess  of 
Congress. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  report  that 
Senator  Scott  has  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  that  he  talked  witli 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  nations  and 
conferred  with  other  officials,  American 
and  indigenous  officials,  and  that  he 
gamed  a  fine  overview  of  what  is  occur- 
ring in  that  critical  part  of  the  world. 

Senator  Scott  has  delivered  a  vei-y  full 
and  comprehensive  report  upon  his  trip, 
and  it  is  well  worth  reading  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  While  I  may  not 
agree  with  him  as  to  all  his  recom- 
mendations, I  appreciate  his  taking  the 
trip  and  conferring  with  so  many  impor- 
tant officials  and  bringing  back  to  us 
much  valuable  information. 

Senator  Scott  is  an  active  and  valu- 
able member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  on  this  committee  with  him.  He 
has  made  many  fine  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  committee,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  deep  interest  in  Armed 
Services  matters,  and  his  vision  and 
knowledge  and  importance  of  keeping 
this  comiti-y  well  prepared.  He  agrees,  as 
do  I,  that  the  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  the  key  to  averting  a  war. 
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As  the  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  committee,  I  highly  appreciate  his 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee and  everything  he  has  done  to  pro- 
mote the  preparedness  of  our  defense 
establishment  in  order  to  keep  this  coun- 
try free. 

Again.  I  commend  Senator  Scott  for 
his  excellent  report,  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  read  with  great  interest  not  only  by 
the  Members  of  this  body  but  also  by  all 
who  are  privileged  to  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSII.'ESS 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 


PROPOSED  INTRODUCTION  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn',  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  ,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  twice  and  be 
placed  on  the  calendar.  This  unanimous 
consent  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  mincrity  loader  (Mr. 
Scott ) . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  sug- 
.!iest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  aks  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  if  he  would  like 
to  make  a  comment  before  I  begin.  My 
comments  are  very  short,  but  I  am  asking 
under  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
tliat  I  have  7  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  that  the  case,  Mr. 
President?  I  thought  I  had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
the  case  before  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  came  to  the  Chamber.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  had  requested  tliat  he 
be  recognized  for  7  minutes  following  the 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Virguiia 
•  Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Could  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  recognized  after  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
unduly  inconvenience  my  distinguished 
colleasue  from  South  Carolina.  I  have 
u  group  of  constituents  waiting  to  talk 
with  me.  so  I  shall  be  very  brief  indeed. 


VETO    OF    THE    OIL    PRICE 
CONTROL  EXTENSION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  woiUd 
like  to  comm.ent  on  the  veto  of  the  oil 


price  control  extension,  and  indicate  that 
I  have  decided  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
Pre.'^idenfs  veto  of  the  6-month  exten- 
.'^ion  of  oil  price  controls  . 

I  am  not  voting  for  instant  decontrol, 
which  could  cause  hardship  for  American 
consumers  and  producers  by  disrupting 
the  fragile  economic  recovery.  I  am,  rath- 
er, voting  to  sustain  the  veto  with  the 
feeling  that  the  President  and  Congress 
can  now  move  rapidly  to  reach  a  com- 
promise and  thus  establish  a  much 
needed  :^.nd  long  overdue  national  energy 
pricing  policy. 

For  too  long  the  American  people  ha^e 
lived  ivith  uncertainty  v,hile  the  in\isible 
energy  crisis,  marked  by  over-dependence 
on  foreign  oil  and  over-consumption,  has 
worsened.  This  public  uncertainty  about 
national  energy  policy  has  been  nutured 
by  the  dispute  between  the  President 
i.  iid  Congress  that  has  seemed  at  times  to 
place  political  interests  above  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  having  worked  in  indr..'^- 
ti-v'  for  25  years,  and  having  been  look- 
ing at  the  outside  and  then  looking  from 
the  inside  at  the  Government's  opera- 
tions, it  is  my  beUcf  that  it  is  better  to 
get  an  adverse  decision,  and  get  a  deci- 
sion, than  to  sit  there  month  after  month, 
year  after  year,  not  knowing  what  the 
Government  policy  is  going  to  be.  Uncer- 
tainty is  disruptive,  expensive,  inefficient, 
and  costs  the  Federal  Government  a 
great  deal  of  money  because  the  extra 
cost  and  mefficiency  of  industry  cuts 
down  their  revenues  and  the  taxes  they 
pay  to  tlie  Government. 

This  vote  I  consider  a  no-win  choice 
between  threatening  economic  recovery 
and  avoiding  policymaking.  It  Is  a  choice 
that  no  one  wanted.  To  sustain  the  veto 
is  to  chance  a  return  to  the  destnictive 
cycle  of  higher  prices  and  fewer  jobs.  To 
override  the  veto  is  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
eye  of  a  storm  and  Ignore  the  immediate 
energj'  crisis.  We  are  i-unning  out  of  en- 
erg>'  at  home,  yet  we  squander  it  as 
though  there  is  no  tomorrow.  We  are 
dangerously  reliant  on  expensive  foreign 
oil,  yet  we  act  as  if  om-  national  financial 
resources  are  inexliaustible. 

For  monUis  we  have  heard  promises  of 
compromise  from  both  the  administra- 
tion and  congressional  leaders,  but  we 
have  seen  nothing  but  confrontation.  Tlie 
Pi'esident  vetoes  congressional  bills  and 
Congress  vetoes  Presidential  proposals. 

There  are  no  winners  but  plenty  of 
losers  in  this  confrontation.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  the  losers  if  electricity 
blackouts,  gas  curtailments,  oil  shortages, 
lost  jobs,  and  extortionate  foreign  oil 
prices  become  the  legacy  of  inaction  by 
the  94th  Congress.  The  politicians  will  be 
the  losers,  too,  when  the  voters  who  al- 
ready are  far  ahead  of  us  in  their  under- 
standing of  energy  problems  look  back 
contemptuously  at  their  stumbling  lead- 
ers at  election  time. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  compromise 
instead  of  continued  confrontation.  We 
need  gradual  decontrol  of  the  price  of 
domestic  oil  with  a  price  ceiling  and  a 
windfall  profits  tax.  I  supported  the 
President's  39-month  decontrol  plan  that 
was  unwisely  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  need  to  revive  this 
plan  or  consider  a  similar  one  with  the 
option  of  lengthening  the  decontrol 
period. 


I  cummend  the  distinguished  Senators, 
some  of  whom  are  on  the  floor  today,  in- 
dudhig  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  who  saw  fit  to 
take  the  initiative  to  write  a  letter,  who 
are  strong  supixirters  of  an  expanding  oil 
program  in  this  counti->-.  and  ask  the  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  suppliers  of 
petroleum  products  in  this  country  to  re- 
strain themselves  by  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  during  the  period 
of  decontrol,  because  the  wrath  of  the 
public  and  the  pohtical  officeholders  will 
'oe  very  great  indeed  if  they  take  advan- 
tage of  this  decontrol  period.  I  liave 
talked  with  tiie  heads  of  our  oil  com- 
panies, who  I  think  are  responsible  and 
responsive  citizens,  and  will  see  to  it  that 
we  are  not  going  to  have  erratic  price 
changes  during  the  decontrol  period. 

The  President  wants  such  a  plan  and 
tiie  congressional  leadership  wants  such 
a  plan.  Phased  decontrol  promises  to 
provide  a  positive  incentive  for  increa.sed 
production  end  a  stable  environment 
for  new  investment  without  seriously  af- 
fecting consumer  prices  and  economic 
recovery. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader  him- 
-self  has  supported  phased  decontrol  and 
after  meeting  with  President  Ford  called 
his  attitude  "considerate,  helpful,  and 
conciliatory."  In  this  atmosphere,  we 
should  be  able  to  forge  an  acceptable 
compromise  quickly. 

The  action  of  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence to  reject  compromise  and  insist  on 
a  veto  override  vote  defies  attempts  at 
conciliation.  The  action  exemplifies  the 
regrettable  confrontation  poUtics  that 
has  characterized  this  Congress  to  date. 

Tlie  action  of  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence is  the  reason  v.e  are  faced  with  a 
choice  that  nobody  wanted.  It  is  the 
reason  I  must  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dents  veto.  Apparently,  only  the  shock 
of  a  sudden  price  decontrol  and  the 
thi-eat  of  economic  setbacks  will  convince 
the  Democratic  conference  to  compro- 
mise. The  time  for  pohtical  posturing  is 
past.  The  time  for  practical  problem - 
solving  is  now. 

We  must  confront  the  energy  crisis 
now.  primarily  because  the  sun  is  set- 
ting on  the  era  of  oil  and  gas.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  reports  that  our  en- 
ei-gj-  bottle  on  the  shelf  Is  only  one-third 
full  mid  warns  that  our  undiscovered 
fossil  fuel  resenes  are  only  one-thUd  as 
extensi\e  as  estimates  revealed  a  vear 
ago. 

We  must  find  new  ways  to  burn  coal 
cleanly  and  to  harness  the  energy  of  the 
Smi,  tlie  wind,  and  the  tides.  We  must 
stop  wasting  precious  energy  on  Ineffi- 
cient transportation  and  poorly  con- 
struct-ed  houses  and  commercial  build- 
ings. Along  with  these  vital  pursuits,  we 
must  price  oil  and  gas  to  reflect  their  true 
value  and  Increasing  scarcity. 

The  American  people  realize  that  tlie 
days  of  cheap  energy  are  gone  forever. 
The  Harris  Survey  reported  in  July  that 
a  decisive  54  to  22  percent  majority  of 
Americans  favored  decontrol  of  domestic 
oil  prices  if  the  action  would  encomage 
more  domestic  oil  production.  'When  will 
the  majority  in  Congress  recognize  that 
domestic  oil  subsidies  must  be  ended? 
We  need  tlie  impetus  of  Increased  oil 
prices  to  slow  our  wasteful  consumption 
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rate  and  increase  domestic  oil 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
elimination  of  controls  on 
prices  over  a  period  of  3  to  5 
lieve  the  best  way  to  assure  that 
Is  to  shock  Congi-ess  into  actio^ 
reality  of  instant  deconti'ol 
risks  in  pursuing  this  strategy, 
are  far  less  perilous  than  the  i 
accompany  inaction. 

Unhappily  faced  with  the 
nobody  wanted,  I  will  vote  to 
President's  veto. 

Mr.   FANNIN  subsequently 
Piesident.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  the 
he  has  reached,  after  a  very 
study  I  note  he  has  gone  throui^ 
termining  just  what  would  be 
the   consumers   of    this   counti'k^ 
would  be  the  best  for  the  econom  y 
country,  and  what  would  l)est 
free  market  in  the  months 
ahead.  He  he  stated  his  case 
well,  and  I  think  followed  the 
mendations   that  have  been 
others  who  have  had  extensive 
ence  and  have  made  studies  in 
what 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ilie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
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KISSINGER  ADDRESSES 
UNITED    NATIONS 
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Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    Pi-esident 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pr 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  reaction 
I  had  to  Secretary  Kissinger's 
the  United  Nations,  and  a  serie^ 
tides   that  I  have  picked  at 
commenting  on  the  Secretary's 
tation    at    the    special    session 
United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  thfe  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printeq  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Perct   Reaction   to   Secretart   Kissinger's 
Speech  at  the  U.N. 

ternoon. 
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Senator  Charles  Percy  said  this  a 
iu  reaction  to  UJ^.  Ambassador 
speech  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Kiss 
spe«ch  should  accomplish  the 
President    and    the    Secretary    of 
achieve  an  atmosphere  for  construitive 
gotiatlon  with  those  nations  deslrln  ? 
of  the  international  economic 
Senator  applauded  the  pragmatic 
of  the  ^eech  which  addressed  the 
of  economic  development  and  laid 
rhetoric     of    confrontation.     The 
sighted  the  new  proposals  for  the 
expansion  of  funding  through  the 
ment  banks,  the  efforts  to  stabllizii 
exchange  earnings  and  the  9200  mflllon 
tematlonal   fund   for  agricultural 
ment  as  positive  initiatives  backed 
cash. 

"We  should  be  creating  the  type 
modity   arrangements  which  will 
market  system  price  more  effectlvfcly, 
Senator  said.  "We  should  be  commit  ;lng 
selves  to  similar  effort  in  respect  to 
tlons  of  the  transnational  corporatfcns 
corporations  have  and  will  serve  the 
social  goals  of  economic  developmei  ,t 
world.  They  have  been  the  source 
amount  of  economic  growth  and  fo4m 
ervoir  of  capital  and  technology, 
lenge  is  not  to  destroy  their  creatlvl 
funnel  their  energy  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  developing  countries." 
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Percy  said  that  he  felt  the  speech  was 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  countries,  but  he  would  like  to  see  all 
of  the  industrial  countries  commit  them- 
selves to  increasing  the  level  of  grant  assist- 
ance to  those  nations  most  .seriously  affected 
by  the  rise  in  oil  costs  and  food  costs. 

"It  is  to  these  one  billion  people  in  some 
45  countries  that  the  world  has  a  numanitar- 
ian  debt.  It  is  to  these  people  that  we  must  ■* 
direct  more  real  economic  resources.  We  can 
never  have  world  order  if  the  present  income 
disparities  continue  to  exist,'  the  Senator 
said. 
I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept.  5, 
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Kissinger's  Economic  Plan  For  Third  World 

"Cheap" 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

Washington. — Surprisingly.  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger's  new  economic 
pl.Tn  for  the  third  world  Is  cheap. 

The  Secretary's  speech  to  the  UN  Special 
Assembly  Monday  included  some  two-dozen 
proposals.  These  could  direct  sizable  financial 
resources  to  the  developing  countries.  But 
the  amount  of  money  Congress  would  have 
to  appropriate  to  implement  the  various  pro- 
posals is  small. 

A  high  World  Bank  official  exclaimed: 
"Whate%-er  Kissinger  gives  In  that  speech  is 
just  an  illusion.  There  is  no  money.  It  is 
merely  a  gimmick." 

That  comment  was  a  conscious  exaggera- 
tion for  effect.  Dr.  Kissinger  did  announce 
that  President  Ford  will  ask  Congress  for 
$200  million  for  a  new  international  fund 
for  agricultural  development — provided  that 
other  nations  kick  in  another  $800  million. 
Some  other  proposals  could  cost  something. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  grandiose- 
sounding  list  of  proposals  has  little  financial 
content. 

That  does  not  mean  the  Kissinger  scheme 
is  not  welcome  to  the  third-world  representa- 
tives attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
World  Bank  here.  To  the  contrary,  it  was 
seen  as  a  major  breakthrough  toward  their 
demand  for  a  "new  international  economic 
order." 

From  the  third-world  standpoint,  the 
speech  did  several  things: 

It  was  the  culmination  of  a  major  shift 
In  U.S.  policy  from  confrontation  with  the 
third  world  to  a  position  of  "let's  talk."    ■ 

A  World  Bank  official  noted  that  the  speech 
"opens  the  door  to  negotiations."  It  offers 
promise  that  a  whole  array  of  negotiations 
may  lead  to  more  concessions  from  the  United 
States  and  other  industrial  nations. 

The  speech  gives  a  signal  to  other  well-to- 
do  countries  to  think  harder  about  what  can 
be  done  to  help  the  poor  nations. 

It  recognizes  that  the  world  has  changed — 
that  the  third-worltf  countries  are  no  longer 
docilely  accepting  their  poverty. 

Further,  it  implicitly  admits  that  some 
parts  of  the  international  economic  system 
do  work  against  the  interests  of  the  poor 
lands. 

It  shifted  attention  from  foreign  aid  to 
other  changes  in  the  system  that  cotUd  be 
helpful  for  the  third  world. 

But  the  Kissinger  speech  did  not  go  nearly 
as  far  as  the  third-world  Intellectuals  would 
like.  Said  one  World  Bank  official:  "It  con- 
fuses demands  for  Institutional  reform  with 
marginal  concessions." 

There  probably  were  several  factors  in  the 
administration's  dramatic  sftilft  away  from 
stonewalling  third-world  demands.  One  was 
that  the  United  States  found  itself  increas- 
ingly isolated  In  world  economic  affairs. 
Moreover,  the  third-world  complaints  were 
reaching  a  high  level  of  decibels.  The  speech, 
commented  on©  foreign-aid  expert,  was  a 
"diplomatic  quieter." 

Congress  and  the  nation  are  still  in  no 
mood  to  step  up  traditional  foreign-aid  pay- 


ments. However,  some  groups  of  senators  and 
representatives  have  been  pressing  for  other 
types  of  assistance  for  the  thii'd  world,  par- 
ticularly in  the  food  reserves  and  food- 
supply  area. 

Recognizing  congressional  thinking,  Dr 
Kissinger's  proposals  aim  to  help  throutrh 
other  methods,  such  as  encouraging  private 
investment,  using  International  Monetary 
Fund  gold  stocks,  altering  tariff  structures, 
encouraging  the  flow  of  technology,  and  so 
on — all  measures  that  bear  few  dii'ect  costs  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

For  instance.  Dr.  Ki.ssinger  talked  much 
about  the  new  IMP  development-security 
facility  that  would  provide  as  much  as  $2.5 
billion  a  year,  up  to  a  total  of  $10  billion, 
to  help  developing  countries  cover  .shortfalls 
in  export  earnings  as  a  result  of  commodity 
fluctuations. 

However,  as  far  as  World  Bank  officials  can 
tell,  there  is  no  new  money  there  from  the 
industrialized  nations.  The  scheme  would 
merely  make  use  of  IMF  gold  and  perhaps 
oiVier  resources  of  the  fund. 

Third-world  officials  are  delighted  to  have 
use  of  the  IMF  gold.  But  they  would  like  to 
have  extra  funds  on  top  of  that. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  reckoned  that  now  the 
United  States  has  changed  Its  direction,  tlie 
administration  will  be  drawn  by  the  nego- 
tiating process  into  offering  more  resources, 
more  system  changes,  to  benefit  the  third 
world. 

Whether  the  third  world  can  maintain  its 
relative  unity  on  economic  issues  now  iliat 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  as  broad  a  tar- 
get for  rhetoric  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  5,  1975] 
Zaire  Aid  OFFrntD  to  Angolans 

United  Nations,  September  4, — Zaire  of- 
fered today  to  take  in  as  many  as  400,000 
Portuguese  refugees  from  Angola,  who 
would  be  allowed  to  "work  and  live  normally 
in  Zaire  until  the  situation  in  Angola  be- 
comes normal." 

Tlie  offer  was  made  in  a  speech  by  Zaire's 
Foreign  Minister  Mandungu  Bula  Nyati,  to 
the  special  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  Nyatl's  speech  also  con- 
tained the  session's  first  public  attack  by 
one  of  the  poor  nations  on  the  "egotism"  of 
the  oil-producing  countries. 

The  refugee  offer  came  just  before  a  mas- 
sive airlift  of  some  200,000  to  300,000  Portu- 
guese from  Angola  was  expected  to  begin. 
The  operation,  for  which  the  United  States 
has  donated  two  DC-8  aircraft — fewer  than 
the  Portuguese  would  have  liked — is  ex- 
pected to  begin  "within  the  next  week,"  U.S. 
officials  said. 

France,  Britain  and  West  Germany  have 
also  offered  aircraft  to  join  chartered  Portu- 
guese airliners  in  making  daily  runs  to  Lis- 
bon from  Nova  Lisboa  in  Angola. 

The  Zaire  offer  was  "a  multiracial  gesture 
delivered  in  all  sincerity,"  one  U.S.  official 
said.  But  he  estimated  that  there  are  not 
many  more  than  400,000  Portuguese  whites 
In  all  of  Angola,  and  added,  "Not  many  of 
them  want  to  go  to  Zaire — I  doubt  if  more 
than  2,000  of  them  would  take  up  the  offer." 

One  reason  for  the  reluctance,  said  the 
U.S.  official,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Angola,  is  that  many  white  Angolans  re- 
member the  problems  of  Belgians  in  Zaii-e. 
the  former  Belgian  Congo,  at  the  end  of  the 
colonial  era.  In  addition,  Zaire  has  expelled 
a  number  of  Portuguese  traders  from  border 
areas  over  the  last  two  years,  the  official 
said. 

"But  President  Mobuto  realizes  tliat  he 
needs  trained  people,  and  this  is  a  serious 
olTer,"  he  added. 

At  the  United  Nations,  the  Zaire  minister 
broke  the  united  front  of  the  Third  World 
nations  with  his  public  attack  on  the  oil 
producers  within  the  bloc. 
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The  poor  nations,  he  said,  "pa.,  very  dearly 
lor  their  oil  .  .  .  and  they  are  sttpposed  to 
pay  the  oil-producing  coimtries  iu  strong 
cuirencies." 

The  assembly's  negotiation  of  the  eco- 
nomic differences  between  rich  and  poor  pro- 
reeded  behind  closed  doors.  The  United 
•Slates  agreed  to  present  the  complex  pro- 
posal for  new  agencies  and  funds  for  the 
I'hird  World  contained  In  its  Monday  speech 
ill  the  form  of  a  working  paper  that  would 
be  submitted  to  the  assembly's  otie  working 
committee. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kisiiuger  Is  to 
attend  the  public  debate  Friday,  while  the 
work  of  substantive  compromise  between 
the  Western  and  Third  World  prcposals  be- 
gins in  the  closed  working  group 

I  From  the  New  York  Post.  Sept  4  1975  J 

Third  World  Versus  Soviet  in  UN 

(By  Michael  J,  Berlin) 

'The  Russians  don't  seem  to  be  ;i..\are  of 
what  is  happening  here,"  said  the  Third 
World  diplomat,  shaking  his  head  as  he 
emerged  from  the  General  Assembly  cham- 
ber after  Soviet  Ambassador  Yakov  Malik 
iiad  added  his  contribution  to  the  i^peechify- 
Ing  at  the  UN's  special  .session  ou  economic 
cooperation. 

"They  are  unprepared  to  enter  the  dla- 
i(>>;ue,  and  they  leave  an  open  path  for  the 
West." 

The  Malik  speech,  fall  ol  tl'.e  ti-.ial  talk 
of  disarmament  and  det*nte,  went  out  of 
its  way  to  emphasize  the  abscncp  of  any 
Soviet  offers  of  mnteriftl  asi^istat.' e  to  the 
poor  nations. 

"It  Is  not  the  Soviet  Cnion  v.lio  for  ages 
used  to  plunder  the  national  weulth  of  for- 
mer colonial  possessions,"  Malik  said. 

"Therefore,  the  Soviet  Uiuon  dees  not 
iiear — I  specially  underline  it — docs  not  bear 
uny  responsibility  whatsoevv-r  for  the  eco- 
nomic backwardness  of  tlie  developing  coun- 
tries, their  present  hard  situation  particu- 
larly under  the  conditions  of  the  agfjravation 
of  the  economic  crisis  of  tlie  world  capitalist 
economy." 

In  many  waj's,  the  Soviet  position — al- 
tiiougli  it  endorsed  the  economic  Ideology 
of  the  poor  nations  in  general  terms — was 
less  responsive  to  the  specific-  demands  of 
the  Third  World  than  that  of  the  U.S.  and 
other  Western  nations. 

The  Russians  were  more  catitioiis  than  the 
.\merican8  on  the  creation  of  buffer  stocks 
to  stabilize  the  price  of  commodities  export- 
ed by  poor  nations,  and  on  reform  of  the 
world  monetary  system. 

Part  of  the  rea-son  lies  iu  the  statistical 
fact  that  the  Soviet  bloc  is  not  a  major  fac- 
tor in  multilateral  trade  aid  and  monetary 
arrangements. 

The  U.S.,  meanwhile,  continued  to  get  pub- 
lic praise  from  quarters  that  would  have 
been  considered  unlikely  not  long  ago  during 
the  bitter  confrontation  with  the  Third 
World. 

Yugoslavia,  for  example,  praised  the  U.S. 
proposals  to  the  Assembly  as  a  "contribution 
to  the  search  for  concrete  solutions" — while 
making  the  reservation  that  their  worth  re- 
mains to  be  determined  by  an  exomination 
of  the  fine  print. 

The  U.S.  has  not  yet  d?cided  on  how  to 
trnnsform  the  contents  of  Monday's  Kissin- 
m-r  speech  into  written  proposals  before  the 
A'>sembly's  single  working  committee. 

That  committee  began  work  yesterday  by 
u;;reeing — with  U.S.  endorsement — that  the 
compromise  negotiations  would  use  the  Third 
World  position  paper  as  the  basis  for  dls- 
inisKlons. 

But  American  representative  Jacob  Myer- 
.-on  '^aid  he  was  "frightened"  by  the  sugges- 


tion that  next  Monday  be  the  deadline  for 
new  proposals. 

IFiom  New.sday  magazine,  Sept.  4,  19751 
Sharing  the  Pie  With  the  World's  Poor 

This  Is  the  fourth  day  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' special  session  on  economic  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  surprise  of  almost  every- 
body the  rich  and  poor  nations  are  still  talk- 
ing civilly  to  each  other.  Tlie  subdued 
rhetoric  Is  in  part  attributable  to  the  new 
policy  initiatives  presented  in  a  speech  writ- 
ten by  Henry  Kissinger  and  delivered  by 
Ambassador  Daniel  Moynihan  on  opening 
day  of  the  special  session.  Those  proposals 
clearly  disarmed  the  so-called  nonallgned 
nations,  which  had  come  to  New  York  very 
much  aligned  against  what  they  consider  the 
trickle-down  economic  policies  of  the  in- 
dustrallzed  world  m  genera'i  and  the  United 
States  In  particular. 

The  developing  countries  want  a  bigger 
piece  of  the  global  economic  pie,  and  now  the 
U.S.  has  formally  acknowledged  not  only  that 
they're?  entitled  to  it  but  that  the  Industrial- 
ized coimtries  will  suffer  along  wltii  them 
if  they  don't  get  it.  "An  economic  system 
thrives  if  aU  who  take  part  in  it  tlirtve, ' 
wro!.c  Kissinger.  "Tlie  realitv  is  that  the 
world  economy  is  a  sinjile  global  system  of 
trade  and  monetary  relations  on  which 
hinges  the  dc.elopment  of  all  our  econo- 
mic-." 

The  specifics  of  Kissinger's  proposals  are 
outlined  in  excerpts  from  his  speech  appear- 
ing on  today's  and  yesterday's  op-ed  pages. 
Their  thrust  Is  that  the  best  way  of  assuring 
the  developing  nations  a  semblance  of  eco- 
nomic parity  is  to  Increase  tht  size  of  the 
ccciiionilc  pie.  And  that  means  Improving 
'.lie  developing  countries'  access  to  capital. 
technology  and  markets. 

But  can  Kissinger  be  trusted'  And  can  the 
U.S.  itself  be  counted  on  to  follow  up  on  his 
tine  .speech?  Unexpectedly,  these  have  be- 
come the  dominant  tliemes  at  the  UN's  spe- 
cial session.  Iran's  Janiskld  Amouzegar  sum- 
med up  the  doubts  of  many  when  he  said: 
"Proposals  may  appear  brilliant  on  paper. 
but  when  and  liow  they  are  Implemented — 
that  Is  the  question." 

Unfortunately,  there's  plenty  of  room  for 
skepticism.  Kissinger  has  been  saying  all  the 
right  things  for  some  time  now,  but  U.S. 
policy  toward  developing  nations  hasn't 
changed  much.  And  President  Ford  told  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  this  week  that 
"a,  strong  U.S.  economy  is  the  best  contribu- 
tion this  nation  can  make  to  another  na- 
tion." That  might  easily  have  been  Inter- 
preted by  Third  World  representatives  as  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  trickle-down  theory  of 
economic  prosperity. 

So  you  can't  blame  the  poor  nations  for 
wondering  whether  the  President  will  back 
up  Kissinger's  fine  words.  If  he  doesn't,  the 
Third  World  will  draw  Its  own  conclusions 
about  U.S.  trustworthiness.  Aiul  you  can't 
blame  ilieni  for  that  either. 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  5, 19751 
Third-World  Dilemm.\ — Zambia.  Hit  by  Ex- 

pFNstvB    On..    Cheap    Copper.    Trying    to 

Chanck  One-Commodity  Economy 
(By  Bowen  Northrup) 

LirsAKA.  Zambia. — Beneath  Zambia's  dry 
lirown  plains  lie  burled  riches  that  have 
lielped  build  this  city's  broad  boulevards  and 
high-rise  buildings  and  have  enabled  the 
elite  among  its  citizens  to  dress  in  Italian 
tihoes  and  well-cut  Western  clothes. 

The  riches  are  copper.  An  abundance  of  the 
mineral  has  in  past  years  provided  more 
than  92';.  of  Zambia's  revenues  and  made 
this  land  of  4.2  million  people  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  African  covuilries. 


But  in  recent  months  Zambia  has  found 
that  so  much  reliance  on  a  single  commod- 
ity also  can  be  a  curse.  Sixteen  months  ago, 
copper  was  selling  at  prices  of  vip  to  $1.50  a 
pound  on  world  markets.  Now  It  Is  down  in 
63  cents,  hardly  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production,  as  a  result,  a  healthy  balance- 
of-paymnets  surplus  has  turned  into  a  nasty 
deficit,  and  Zambian  government  revenue^ 
are  slipping. 

Copper,  like  .so  many  other  commodities. 
is  devilishly  sensitive  to  boom  and  reces- 
sion. Unfortunately  for  Zambia,  the  .slump 
in  prices  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  fourfold 
increase  In  the  price  ol  oil  and  higher  prices 
on  all  the  other  imports  the  country  needs. 

Zambia  is  the  very  model  of  a  Third 
World  nation  in  a  fix.  Scores  of  other  .devel- 
oping nations  have  similar  or  worse  prob- 
lems. They  lack  their  own  peiroleum  and  de- 
pend lor  revenues  on  one  or  a  few  raw  mate- 
rials: and  the  current  commodities  turndown 
hns  theui  caught  in  an  economic  vise. 

KISSINGER'S  raorosALS 

Tlie  dilemma  of  the  have-not  nations  wa.** 
confronted  on  Monday  by  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  in  a  long  message  to  a  .spe- 
cial, 12-day  se.s^iou  of  the  United  Nations 
General  As.sembly.  Among  the  proposul.- 
made  by  Mr.  Kissinger  was  one  to  create  a 
i.ew  loan  facility  of  up  to  $10  billion  under 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  ease  de- 
veloping nations  tlirough  crises  caused  b.\ 
violent  saxings  In  the  price  of  commodities. 

Without  such  a  iiuid  the  poorer  nations 
will  remain  at  the  inercy  of  international 
lending  institutions.  As  long  as  export  earn- 
ings decline,  commercial  banks  will  be  a 
primary  source  of  money  for  increasingly 
expensive  Imported  oil.  Some  bankers  are 
even  voicing  the  fear  that  many  future  loan 
requests  will  have  to  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  KissUiger's  message  was  In  response  to 
demands  by  the  developing  nations  for  a  new 
economic  order  between  industrialized  and 
developing  nations  that  would  give  some  rec- 
ognition to  Tliiid  World  producers  and  per- 
haps stabilize  their  incomes. 

Many  of  tliese  nations,  spurred  on  by  the 
impact  of  the  Organlzjition  of  Petroleimi 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC),  would  like  to 
use  the  economic  clout  of  cartels.  Zambia, 
lor  example,  is  a  member  with  Zaire,  Peru 
and  Chile  of  CIPEC,  the  Council  of  Copper 
Exporting  Countries. 

Despite  sizable  production  ruts,  the  coiui- 
cU  doesn't  have  the  sway  in  world  markets 
that  OPEC  has.  CIPEC  can't  influence  the 
copper  scrap  market,  which  accounts  for 
about  40 'c  of  world  sales,  and  in  any  ca.se 
the  foiu-  council  nations  only  account  for 
about  40'.;  of  world  exports. 

Zambia,  though.  Isn't  as  badly  off  as  many 
other  nations  whose  economies  are  even  more 
tentious.  These  nations  are  widely  known  as 
the  "mo6t  seriously  affected."  There  are  41 
of  them,  all  poor  and  two-thirds  in  black 
Africa. 

Economists  think  all  tlie.se  nstion.s  need 
enlightened  plannUig  to  cope  with  tlurtui.t- 
ing  revenues.  "You've  got  to  put  a  bit  in 
your  pocket  in  the  good  years  and  pull  it  om 
in  the  lean  years,"  says  an  econoniLst  for  « 
copper  company  In  Zambia. 

Like  other  poor  nations.  Zambia  hadn't 
been  doing  that  very  well.  "Nobody  worries 
much  when  everything  Is  fine  and  dandy." 
says  K.  H.  Dickenson,  general  manager  of 
Barcla.vs  Bank  of  Zambia  Ltd.  "Everything 
is  in  a  Rt«te  of  flux.  One  day  they've  got 
money.  The  next  day  they  haven't." 

In  a  way,  Zambia's  problems  are  its  own 
creation.  With  bo  much  mineral  wealth  at 
Its  command,  It  has  been  negligent  In  devel- 
oping other  resources,  particularly  agricul- 
ture. For  example,  the  country  now  produces 
le.s.s  wheat  and  tobacqo  than  it  did  before 
iiukpendetice  a  decade  ago.  President  Ken- 
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neth  Kauada  recently  complained 
one-third  of  1  %  of  the  land  is  i}ow 
cultivation,  with   disastrous  res 
balance  of  payments. 

"Why  do  we  need  to  Import 
VAlue  of  45  million  Kwacha  (abou^ 
lion)   each  year  when  we  have 
the  people  to  farm  It?"  he  asked,  kleat 
example  of  Zambia's  costly  food 
city  dwellers  clamor  for  beef,  but 
000   head  of  cattle  a  year  are  pr  iduced 
Zambia.  In  one  recent  three-mon  th 
the  nation  had  to  fly  In  880.000  tojis 
from  neighboring  Botswana. 

Some  Zambians  are  even  biiyiii 
expensive  import?  as  frozen  frous 
the    food    Import    problem    also   e 
such  staples  as  rice,  which  has  to 
from  Malawi. 
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A  C.\TCH-22  STTUATION 

To  try  to  reorder  Zambia's  prio 
uilnititry  of  plaunUig  and  finance 
Its  director  of  planning,  Windsor  N4ow 
create  new  agricultural  settlements 
hinterland   and   stimulate   both 
and  manufacturing.  Mr.  NXowanl  h 
this  through  the  establishment  of 
development  zones"  in  each  of  Zambia 
provinces. 

But  Mr.  Nkowanl  is  facing  au  u 
gle  because  of  a  Catch  22.  The 
zones,    which   are   needed   to   div( 
economy  away  from  copper,  nre 
on  paper  because  the  sagging  earn 
copper  mean  a  shortage  of  government 
opment  funds. 

Zambia,  warns  one  economist,  la 
'big    government    revenue    probl 
normal  year  the  earnings  from 
Tide  45"    to  50 "^t    of  government 
"But  this  year  we're  not  going  to 
(the  government)  anything" 
eratlng   losses,   says   a   spokesman 
copper  concern.  For  example.  Roan 
dated   (Copper)   Mines  Ltd.,  one  ol 
big    government-controlled    copper 
nles    (the    other    Is    Nchanga 
Copper  Mines  Ltd.)   recently 
cal  third-quarter  loss  of  $2.3  million 

Non-copper    development 
be  financed  by  investment  fimds, 
Kissinger,  in  his  speech,  proposed 
national  Investment  trust  for  devel<lpli- 
tlons.  But  In  Zambia,  investment 
copper.  Recently  Zambia  made  twc 
tags    on    the    Eurocurrency 
went  to  the  government  copper 
$100  million  to  Nchanga  and  $60 
Roan. 

A  D■W^NDLrNC  srRPt.rs 

Perhaps,    though,    this   merely 
the  startling  suddenness  of  the 
In  mid-1974,  the  balance  of 
plus   was  $302   million.   By   year's 
surplus  had  dwindled  to  $28.9  million. 

The  slide  continues.  The  first  flv 
of  this  year  produced  a  deficit  of  $ 
lion.  Unless  copper  prices  une 
prove   dramaUcally    in    the   near 
large  deficit  for  aU  of  1875  is  Inev 

Zambia's   immediate   problem    is 
pay  for  Its  Imports.  So  far,  Its  In 
credit    standing    has    remained 
bankers  bave  worked  out  a  scheme 
lows   Zambia  a  six-month  delny  1 
for  essential    Imports   like   oil   and 
machinery.  But,  says  one  banker, 
the  big  test  will  come  when  they  \  r 
their  next  big  loan." 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem 
Ing  many  developing  countries.  Thee  ■ 
borrowed  heavily  on  the  Eurocurrei  icy 
ket  last  year  to  finance  their 
blUs.  This  year,  with  oil  price.? 
and  export  earnings  even  lower, 
going  back  again  to  the  commerci4l 
with  last  year's  loans  still  unpaid 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Internatlonkl 
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tary Fund  in  Washington,  which  ends  today, 
bankers  are  exprpijslng  concern  that  they  are 
close  to  their  lending  Umlts  for  many  nations. 
And  the  bankers  are  openly  asking  whether 
many  of  the  poorer  nations  could  ever  hope 
to  repay  their  loans. 

Za-nbia's  problems  aren't  helped  by  chronic 
congestion  at  the  ocean  ports  xiaed  by  the 
laxidlocked  county.  Copper  exports  are  being 
delayed  by  up  to  six  months  and  Imports  of 
vitally  needed  mining  equipment  also  are 
being  held  up. 

The  ports  are  Dar  e.s  Salaam,  the  capital  of 
TiJizanla,  and  Lobito,  In  Angola,  through 
which  nearly  half  of  Zambia's  copper  exports 
liave  been  shipped.  The  civil  strife  In  Angola 
has  worsened  the  blockage  and  this  week 
Nchanga  and  Roan  declared  a  20  "^  force  ma- 
jeure cutback  In  copper  exports,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  hold  up  In  Lobito.  Zambian  ofB- 
cials  are  now  considering  diverting  .shipments 
from  Lobito  eutiiely. 

The  Zambiaus  could  iise  the  port  of  Beira 
la  Mozambique.  But  this  would  mean  cross- 
ing the  Rhodeslan  border,  which  Zambia  re- 
fuses to  do.  Zambian  hostility  to  the  white- 
ruled  governments  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  is  putting  "a  terrific  burden  on  the 
economy,"  an  economist  says. 

That  burden  is  nov/  beginning  to  affect 
Zambians  in  rising  pi  lce.s  and  sliortages.  Taxi 
and  air  fares  are  up.  Flour,  cooking  oil  and 
sugar  often  are  hard  to  find.  Despite  official 
statistics  that  urban  inflation  in  Zambia  was 
9.2',;,  last  year,  a  foreigner  in  Lusaka  says 
prices  have  been  rising  by  20',,i  to  25',.: . 

Until  now,  Zambiaus  have  been  cushioned 
from  extreme  iufiatiou  by  au  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  goverrunent  subsidies,  particularly  for 
food.  This  year's  food  subsidies  alone  will 
cost  the  government  nearly  $148  million. 

But  Mr.  Kauuda  has  wai-ned  Zambiaus  that 
with  declining  revenues,  the  subsidies  will 
have  to  be  cut.  Last  December  the  govern- 
ment took  its  first  step  by  Increasing  prices 
for  bread,  cooking  oil  and  detergents.  But 
after  three  days  of  national  protests,  the 
Increases  were  promptly  cancelled.  "It  was 
only  putting  off  the  evil  day,"  says  Mr.  Dick- 
enson of  Barclays  Bank. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  only  like  to  add 
that  Congress  has  vrorked  very  closely 
•Kith  the  Secvetarj'  in  the  development  of 
our  policy.  The  Secretary  said  at  lunch- 
eon with  us  the  other  day  '-hat  it  Is  the 
best  example  he  has  yet  seen  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  working  together.  Much 
credit  goes  to  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  were  on  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly Devoted  to  Development  aiid  Eco- 
nomic International  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  tlie 
names  of  the  members  of  that  advisory 
committee,  who  have  worked  with  the 
Secretai-j'  and  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  development  of  a  policy  that  I 
think  is  an  imaginative  policy,  innova- 
tive, and  has  taken  the  initiative  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  not  left  us  where 
we  are  simply  reacting  to  everyone  else. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  name.s 
we. .  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Unfted  Nations  Geket^l  AsSemblt  Dkvoted 
TO  Development  and  International 
Economic  Cooperation 

Senator  Gale  McGee,  Senator  Mike  Gravel. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Senator  Dick 
Clark,  Senator  John  Qlenn,  Senator  Robert 
Morgan,  Senator  Jacob  B.  Javlts,  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy.  Senr.tor  Robert  Dole,  Sen- 


ator Kenry  Bellmon,  Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
Senator  Pete  V.  Domenlcl. 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  are  reacUng  to 
UiLted  States  leadership,  and  that  is  tiie 
position  this  coimtry  should  be  in  at  the 
Unitec?  Nations  and  in  every  other  world 
foi-um. 

Mr.  Pr.'sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  U.S.  proposals 
and  strlements  of  policy  presented  at  the 
seventh  special  .session  be  printed  in  the 
Kecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.    Position   Paper:    Summary   of   United 

States     Proposals     and     Statements     of 

Policy  Presented  at  the  Seventh  Spec  iai. 

SESSIO-S-,   SEPTEMBE3   4,    1975 

I.     INTERNATIONAL     IRAUE 

Proposals 

1.  Tiiat  a  Development  Secui-ity  Faciliiy 
be  established  within  the  International 
Moueiary  Fund  to  stabilize  overall  export 
earnings  of  developing  countries  from  com- 
modities and  manufactured  goods. 

2.  That  a  Consumer-Producer  Forum  be 
established  for  every  key  commodity  to  pro- 
mote efficiency,  growth,  and  stability  of  mar- 
kets. Copper  should  be  given  priority. 

3.  That  in  keeping  with  the  Tokyo  decla- 
i-aiion,  rules  on  non-tariff  bairiers  should  be 
adapted  to  provide  special  consideration  for 
dexeUipiiig  coiuitries. 

S latements  of  policy 

Tiie  ITiiiifU  states  Intends  to  sign  the  Tin 
Agreement. 

The  United  States  Is  participating  actively 
ill  negotiations  on  coffee. 

The  United  States  will  Join  in  the  cocoa 
and  sugar  negotiations. 

The  United  States  will  support  liberaliza- 
tion of  :mp  financing  of  buffer  stocks  to  as- 
sure that  this  facility  is  available  without 
encumbering  other  drawing  rights. 

The  United  States  will  put  Into  effect  Us 
geuer-\lized  taritt'  preferences  on  January  1, 
3976. 

The  United  States  will  undertake  In  the 
?.Iultllateral  Trade  Negotiations  to  lower 
tariffs  on  manufactured  and  processed  goods 
of  developing  countries. 

The  United  States  will  seek  early  agreemeni 
In  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  to  re- 
duce tariffs  on  tropical  products. 

The  United  States  will  Join  with  others  in 
negotiating  supply  access  commitmeuta  as 
part  of  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  conces- 
sion."!. 

ir.  TRANSl  En  (IF  REAL  RESOURCES  FOR  FINANC- 
ING THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OEVELOPINn 
COUNTKIEii  AND  INTERJi  ATIOK  AL  rjONiTARY 
Rtl'ORM.T 

Propo:,als 

1.  That  Hu  Iiiieruational  luve'-imeni  Trust 
be  created  to  increase  the  flow  of  priv-ate  it- 
sources  to  developing  countries. 

2.  That  the  capital  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  be  at  least  quadrupled 
to  Increase  the  flow  of  private  resoiuxes  to 
developing  countries. 

3.  That  a  major  new  International'  effort 
to  expand  raw  material  resources  In  develop- 
ing countries  be  undertaken  and  that  the 
World  Bank  and  affiliates  play  a  fundamental 
role  in  bringing  together  public  and  private 
Investors  with  host  governments  In  devel- 
oping countries. 

4.  That  developed  countries  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  expertise  to  developing 
countries  ready  to  enter  long-term  capital 
mai'kets. 

5.  That  bilateral  support  for  training  and 
teohnlral  u.s.Mstance  be  Increased  to  help  de- 
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velopiug  countries  find  and  exploit  new- 
sources  of  fossil  fuel  and  otiuT  forms  of 
energy. 

Statcvients  of  ;jo!ii-j/ 

The  United  States  will  seek  authority  to 
join  the  African  Development  Fund. 

The  United  States  will  join  in  iiicrensins 
the  resources  of  the  Inter-Aineri<»nn  Bnnk 
ro  $6  billion. 

llie  United  States  will  Join  tr.  ?\  large  re- 
plenLshment  of  the  resources  of  tiie  Inter- 
nal ional  Development  Association. 

Tlie  United  States  will  participate  In  ue- 
■-••Jtiatlons  for  replenishment  of  the  Asian 
I^evelopment  Bank. 

riie  United  States  will  contribute  to  the 
VS  Revolving  Fund  for  Nat'.iral  Rt•^ources 
Exploration. 

nr.  SCIENCE  AND  TCCHNfiLOi.V 

Proposuli 

1.  That  an  International  £aerg'.  Iiioiltu(e 
•  •c  treated  to  assist  deveiopiiig  countries  in 
riicvgy  development. 

2.  That  an  International  Center  for  E.k- 
fhi  nge  of  Technological  Iniormation  be  es- 
iiiblislied  for  the  sharing  ol  research  ilndings 
irlf\ ant  to  developing  countries. 

:i.  That  there  be  a  major  e.vpjiasion  of 
iiinliilrtteral  support  for  community  health 
service  delivery  In  developinj;  ctunitrles. 
Using  para-medical  personnel. 

4.  That  an  orgaulitatlon  be  created  to  co- 
ordinate and  finance  assistance  to  unpiove 
I  he  productivity,  and  cojnpctitiveitess  with 
.'vntheiics,  of  non-food,  nyrici'.lu'val.  and 
■..'•■e.^lrj-  products. 

IV.  INDUSTRIAH/ATI.  .?f 

Proposal.-- 

1.  Tliat  an  International  Iiidustvinlization 
iMsiltute  be  established  to  accelerate  Indus- 
iiifllizfttlon  in  developing  countries. 

2.  That  international  standards  of  conduct 
he  defined  to  establish  reciprocal  rights  and 
•.!'.jUt;:ilions  on  the  part  of  c-iiterprises  and  ol 
;'.of.t  governments. 

;!.  That  the  productive  role  of  trau.sna- 
tioiuil  enterprises  be  facilitated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  agreed  standards  Including  the  pro- 
hibition of  restrictive  business  practices, 
hannoniiiation  of  tax  treatment,  promotion 
of  arbitral  procedures  to  settle  Investment 
dispmes.  and  Investment  jusm-anee  progrnnis. 

Statement  of  policy 
The  United  States  will  porticlpaic  hi  bi- 
lateral consultations  to  Identify  and  resolve 
potential    hivestmeut    dLsputed    concerning 
t  rai>.snal  ional  enterprises. 

v.  rOOD  AND  ACRU  i.I.rt  P.f! 

Proposals 

1.  That  a  World  Food  Reserve  system  be 
i-reated,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  with  the 
United  States  holding  a  major  share. 

2.  Tliat  past-harvest  food  losses  be  cut 
in  half  by  1985  through  a  comprehensive 
program  in  developing  countries. 

3.  That  the  capacity  of  the  Consultative 
Group  for  International  Agriculttiral  Re- 
search and  the  International  Agricultural 
Research  Centers  be  expanded. 

4.  That  a  new  International  fund  for  agri- 
cultural development  be  establisV.ed  at  au 
f-arly  date. 

Statements  of  polx.v 

The  United  States  will  increase  university 
based  technical  assistance  and  research  In 
agriculture  of  developing  countries. 

The  United  States  will  seek  $200  million 
from  Congress  as  a  contribxttion  to  the  In- 
lernational  Fund  for  Agriculture  Develop- 
n>ent  provided  that  others  will  add  their 
support  for  a  combined  goal  of  at  least  $1 
billion. 

Tlie  United  States  is  asking  Congress  for 
authorization  to  double  our  bilateral  agrt- 


cultural  a-ssistance  this  year  to  $582  niilUon 
and  urges  other  alSueut  nations  to  increase 
their  contributions  as  well. 

VI.  RESTRUCirRINC  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  SFCTOP.S  Cif  THE  I'NITED  NATIONS 
SYSTEM 

Proposal 

That  197C  be  dedicated  as  a  year  of  re- 
\iew  and  reform  of  tlie  entire  UN  develop- 
ment system,  with  an  intergovernmental 
committee  formed  at  this  Session  to  begin 
work  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiii<t  I  be  allotted  an 
additional  2  minutes'? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  there  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  v.  ill  just  be  a  couple 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Here  is  a  fonner  bu;^i- 
nes.sman.  one  of  the  leading  busines.smen 
of  our  Nation,  who  is  now  fortunately 
sei'vinsr  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  takes  the 
position  tliat  a  thorough  study  as  to 
what  is  involved  is  necessary,  and  I  am 
vei'y  plea.sed  to  liave  this  opportunity  to 
speak  on  hi.'^  record  and  to  commend  him 
for  tlie  decision  he  has  made  and  for 
the  forthright  way.  ps  I  stated,  in  whicli 
he  has  ariived  at  that  decision. 

I  feel  we  are  working  toward  a  free 
market.  We  know  v/e  have  many  prob- 
lems to  contend  with. 

He  has  taken  that  into  consideration. 
In  his  suggestions  as  to  how  we  should 
overcome  these  obstacles.  I  think  he  has 
come  up  with  some  very  fine  illustra- 
tions of  what  could  be  done. 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  the  leadership  he  is  giving  in  this 
project. 

Mr.  PERCf.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, and  I  express  deep  appreciation 
to  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ai*i- 
7ona  and  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  understanding. 

Ml'.  ROLLINGS.  Veo'  fcood. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator fiom  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT  OF 
1975— S.  2310 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  again  a  bill  (S.  2310)  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  considered  a*;  having  been  read  twice 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  from 
all  available  evidence,  supplies  of  natural 
gas  will  be  critically  short  In  many  areas 
of  the  Nation  thi.s  T^inter.  Several  pipe- 


lines are  experiencing  such  severe  supply 
shortages  that  even  tlieir  highest  prior- 
ity customers  are  now  subject  to  curtail- 
ment. In  many  States,  industrial  plants 
that  must  use  natural  gas  in  producing 
their  goods  may  be  forced  to  close.  Other 
operations  that  use  natural  gas  may  not 
have  enough  time  to  convert  to  alterna- 
tive fuels  by  this  winter.  The  heavily  in- 
dastrialized  Middle  Atlantic  States  arc 
seived  by  one  principal  pipeline  and  are 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Power  Coin- 
mis.<ion  as  the  Nation's  "premier  dis- 
aster area."  In  the  absence  of  prompt 
lemedial  action,  we  may  be  faced  with 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  resulting 
from  the  unavailability  of  natural  sas  to 
essential  industrial  user.s. 

The  Commerce  Committee  recently  re- 
ported S.  692.  a  bill  to  comprehensively 
reform  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  and  this 
measure  is  now  awaiting  Senate  floor 
consideration.  It  deals  with  the  long- 
term  solutions  to  the  natural  gas  prob- 
lem, but  it  appears  unlikely  that  it  can 
be  considered  and  pa.^sed  by  both  Houses 
in  time  to  have  any  impact  for  this  win- 
ter. Therefore,  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
pi'DJected  natural  gas  .shortages  this  win- 
ter, it  is  essential  to  consider  emeigency 
legislation  on  an  urgent  basis. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  legislation 
was  recently  introduced.  S.  2244.  to  per- 
mit high  priority  industrial  u.sers  to  pur- 
chase natural  gas  to  the  intrastate  mar- 
ket. This  proposal  will  likely  result  in 
extremel>'  high  prices  for  onshore  natural 
gas  with  no  guarantee  that  the  customers 
in  greatest  need  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
nece.ssary  natural  gas  supplies  to  alle- 
viate their  curtailments.  Further,  this 
legislation  does  not  deal  directly  with  the 
issues  of  unemployment  resulting  from 
natural  gas  curtailments. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  nat- 
ural gas  emergency  legislation  to  more 
equitably  deal  with  this  winter's  natural 
gas  shortages.  This  proposal  was  drafted 
with  the  vital  assistance  of  Senators 
Glenn  and  Talmadge.  as  wpII  as  Con- 
gressman DiNGELL,  chairman  of  the 
House  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Power.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
better  approach  than  that  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  al- 
leviating the  imminent  shortages  of  nat- 
ural gas  facing  the  Nation.  Prompt  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will  also  ameliorate 
the  potential  unemployment  impact  of 
natural  gas  shortages.  The  principal 
features  of  this  bill  are  these: 

First.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
is  to  designate  those  interstate  pipelines 
that  are  in  real  trouble.  These  are  the 
pipelines  that  are  unable  to  meet  the 
natural  gas  requirements  of  customers 
who  cannot  use  alternative  fuel  and 
whose  supply  requirements  of  natural 
gas  must  be  met  in  order  to  avoid  sub- 
stantial unemployment  or  impairment 
of  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare. 
Such  "priority"  Interstate  purcha.sers 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  intrastate 
buyers  for  the  onshore  production  of 
new  natural  gas.  No  purchaser,  in  Inter- 
or  Intra-state  commerce,  may  pay  a 
price  for  new  onshore  natural  gas  that 
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exceeds  the  generally  prevailing  price  in 
that  production  area  for  contiacts  en- 
tered into  or  renewed  during  tie  period 
from  August  1,  through  August  31,  1975. 
This  provision  assures  that  producers 
onshore  will  not  suffer  rollbacks  of  their 
cuiTent  unregulated  natural  i  as  sales 
prices,  but  this  provision  also  prevents 
new  natural  gas  prices  from  shooting 
upward  and  placing  a  heavy  bi  rden  on 
the  Nation's  frail  economy  as  t  le  enor- 
mous demands  of  both  tiie  in  er-  and 
intrastate  markets  are  unleash  ed  upon 
the  limited  supplies  available  for  sale 
onshore. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duced from  the  Outer  Continent  al  Shelf, 
priority  interstate  purchasers  ire  pro- 
vided special  assistance  in  obtaii  ting  new 
natural  gas  supplies  to  meet  tl  eir  sup- 
ply shortage.  If  an  OCS  producer  receives 
a  reasonable  offer  to  buy  natiral  gas 
from  an  interstate  priority  purcl  laser,  he 
mu£t  sell  to  that  purcliaser.  Th  .s  provi- 
sion assures  that  the  pipeline  sy  stems  in 
greatest  need  are  afforded  an  (ption  to 
purchase  new  natural  gas  from  he  OCS. 
These  priorities  do  not  apply  to  new 
OCS  production  that  is  the  sub  ect  of  a 
previous  advance-payment  arrai  igement. 

Tlilrd.  The  Federal  Power  Coi  unlssion 
is  required  to  take  prompt  acti(  n  to  as- 
sure that  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
gas  are  available  in  amounts  ceitifled 
as  necessary  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Agri- 
culture for  essential  agricultuj  al,  food 
processing  or  food  packaging  processes. 
Heretofore,  there  has  been  nc  special 
priority  established  by  the  FPC  for  the 
agricultural  use  of  natiu^l  gas.  This  bill 
changes  that  policy  in  an  effort  i  o  imple- 
ment programs  of  expanded  f(«d  pro- 
duction to  stabilize  food  price;  to  the 
consumer  and  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  food. 

Fourtli.  The  use  of  natuial  gas  by  elec- 
tric generating  systems  is  prohibited  if 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federa  1  Energy 
Administration  determines  thit  such 
powerplants  have  the  reasonabe  cajsa- 
billty  and  necessary  plant  equii  ment  to 
burn  petroleum  products  or  ccal.  This 
prohibition  would  be  implemented  if 
such  natural  gas  previously  used  by  a 
powerplant  could  be  diiectly  or  indirect- 
ly made  available  to  priority  iftterstate 
purchasers.  The  powerplants  a|id  their 
natural  ga^  suppliers  losing  nattiral  gas 
under  this  provision,  would,  unlike  ar- 
rangements under  existing  law,] be  fully 
compensated.  Powerplants  incuaing  ad- 
ditional costs  for  burning  alternative 
fuels  as  well  as  an  others  suffering  losses 
would  be  compensated  by  the  ]  pilority 
interstate  purchasers  benefiting  from 
this  regulation.  [ 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Iijterior  lb 
required  to  order  the  production  from 
designated  natural  gas  fields  at  tjie  max- 
imum efficient  rate.  He  is  also  ai^thorlzed 
to  order  natural  gas  productio|i  at  the 
temporary  emergency  producdon  rate 
in  order  to  increase  supplies  of  natural 
gas  to  priority  Interstate  purchasers.  Ex- 
tensive safeguards  are  providedj  to  pro- 
tect States'  rlKhtK.  and  the  property  in- 
terests of  producers.  Pull  compensation 
is  provided  for  any  damage  that  may  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  production  al  tempo- 
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rary  emergency  production  rate,  and 
compensation  for  such  natural  gas  is  at 
the  new  natural  gas  rate  provided  for  In 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  study  this  emergency  natural 
gas  proposal.  This  bill  seeks  to  increase 
new  natural  gas  production  for  this  win- 
ter. It  would  allocate  gas  to  the  con- 
sumers in  greatest  need  in  order  to  mini- 
mize unemployment  impacts  on  the  econ- 
omy. It  would  prohibit  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  by  electric  utihty 
generating  systems,  where  the  gas 
could  be  made  available  to  priority  users 
at  full  compensation  to  the  electiic  util- 
ity; all  this  would  be  achieved  within  a 
framework  of  equity  and  a  minimum  of 
interference  by  regulatory  agencies.  I 
believe  fnis  is  the  best  hope  for  oeing 
able  to  cope  with  the  natural  gas  short- 
ages that  are  about  to  descend  upon  the 
Nation. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  lutuie  this 
matter  can  be  considered  and  passed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  that  im- 
mediately thereafter  the  Senate  can  take 
up  legislation  dealing  with  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  natural  gas  problem. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ced at  this  point  as  well  as  the  section- 
by-section  description  of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S. 2310 

B>'  it  eimcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrt"^<i  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Ga.s  Emer- 
gency Act  of  1975". 

PCHPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  purpoees  of  thij.  Act  are  to 
establish  temporary  emergency  authorities 
for  minimizing  the  detrimental  effects  on 
employment,  food  production,  and  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  caused  by  natural 
pas  supply  shortages. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

<2)  The  term  "Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Power  Commission; 

(3)  The  term  "easentUl  user"  means  a 
user  or  class  of  user  who  satlsfles  criteria  to 
be  established  by  the  Commission,  by  rule, 
as  Indicative  of  a  user  for  which  no  alter- 
native fuel  is  reasonably  available  and  whose 
supply  requirements  must  be  met  in  order 
to  avoid  substantial  unemployment  or  Im- 
pairment of  food  production  or  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

(4)  "iTie  term  "Federal  lands '  means  any 
land  or  subsurface  area  within  the  United 
States  which  Is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  with  respect  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  authority,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  explore  for,  develop, 
and  produce  natural  gas,  including  any  land 
or  subsurface  area  located  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

(5)  The  term  "Intrastate  commerce' 
means  commerce  between  points  within  the 
!<ame  State  not  through  any  place  outside 
thereof. 

(6)  The  term  "interstate  commerce  '  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  in 
section  3(7)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
UJ8.C.  717a(7)). 

1 7)    The  term  "Outer  Cominontal  Slielf" 


has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  In 
section  2(a)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a)). 

(8)  The  term  "new  nattiral  gas"  mean-, 
natural  gas  which  was  not,  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 9,  1975,  committed  by  contract  to  Inter- 
state or  Intrastate  conuuerce  and  any  natural 
gas  committed  by  contract  to  intrastate 
commerce  which  contract,  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 9,  1970,  terminates  and  is  noi 
lenewed. 

r;>i  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  gov- 
ernmental entity. 

(10)  The  term  "pipelliie"  means  a  persoii 
engaged  in  the  transportaUou  by  pipeliue 
of  natural  gas. 

(11)  The  term  'priority  interstate  pur- 
cliaser' means  any  interstate  pipeline  (or 
a  person  acting  on  behalf  of  an  Interbiaie 
pipeline)  which  the  Commission,  taking  into 
account  any  existing  curtailment  plan  of 
such  pipeline  and  the  natural  gas  supplies 
available  to  such  pipeline,  determines  Ls,  tu 
a  significant  extent,  unlikely  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  natural  g&s  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  essential  users  under  any 
agreement  (without  regard  to  whether  such 
agreement  is  for  Interruptible  or  firm  serv- 
ice)  to  supply  natural  gas  to  such  user  by: 

(A)  such  pipeline;  or 

(B)  a  person  to  which  such  pipeline  sup- 
plies natural  gas  for  purposes  of  resale. 

(12)  The  term  "supply  emergency  period" 
means  the  period,  or  any  part  thereof,  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aci 
and  end  on  July  1, 1976. 

ACCESS  BY  PRIORITT   INTEHSTATE  PUSCllASFR.S  TO 
NATCKAL   CAS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(l;  The  Commls.'sion  shall,  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fifteen-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  oi 
this  Act,  and  shall  as  necessary  throughoui 
the  supply  emergency  period,  upon  petition 
or  upon  its  own  motion,  designate  priorii> 
interstate  purcha-sers. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  flfteen-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  establish  an  area  celling  price  ap- 
pUcable  to  any  fireit  sale  of  new  natural  gas 
(except  first  sales  of  new  natural  gas  pro- 
duced from  lands  located  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf)  for  each  area  In  the  United 
States  In  whlcli  natural  gas  is  produced.  The 
Commission  shall  designate  areas  to  which 
such  celling  prices  shall  apply.  Such  ceiling 
price  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, approximate  the  average  sales  price,  a.s 
determined  by  the  Commission,  for  contracts 
entered  into  or  renewed  during  the  period 
from  August  1,  1976,  through  August  31,  1975. 
for  natural  gas  produced  lu  the  area  and 
sold  In  Intrastate  commerce. 

(c)  No  producer  may  charge  and  no  pur- 
chaser may  pay  a  price  for  the  first  sale  of 
new  natural  gas  occurring  alter  September  8, 
1975,  which  price  exceeds  the  applicable  area 
celling  price  established  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  Any  new  riatural  gas  produced  from 
lauds  located  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shell 
shall  be  sold  Ui  Interstate  commerce. 

(e)  (1)  No  new  natural  gas  produced  from 
lands  located  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
may  be  sold  In  Interstate  commerce  unless — 

(A)  the  purchaser  ha.s  been  designated  by 
the  Commission  ns  a  priority  Interstate  ptu-- 
cha.ser;  or 

(B)  the  producer  has  filed  a  notice  of  a  pro- 
posal to  sell  new  nattiral  gas  (whether  in 
the  form  of  an  offer  to  sell  or  a  proposed  con- 
tract to  sell  such  gas)  with  the  Commission 
at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  sale. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  prohibit 
the  sale  in  Interstate  commerce  from  lands 
located  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of 
any  new  natural  gas  to  any  person  other  than 
a  priority  Interstate  purchaser  If,  within  the 
flfteen-day  period  specified  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  (B) ,  a  priority  interstate  purchaser  offers 
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to  pttrchase  such  new  natural  gas  under 
terin.s  and  conditions  which  the  Commission 
determines  are  substantially  similar  to  or 
identical  with  the  terms  or  conditions  of  such 
proposal  to  sell  to  which  the  notice  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (B)  pertains. 
"  (3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
net  apply  to  sales  of  new  natural  gas  by  a 
ptoducer  to  a  pipeline  in  the  case  of  an 
advance  payment  financing  arrangement  be- 
tween such  producer  and  sitch  pipeline  en- 
tered into  prior  to  September  9,  1975,  whereby 
such  pipeline  has  been  granted  a  right  of 
first  refusal,  option  or  other  priority  claim  to 
natural  gas  produced  from  a  property  a.s 
c<ir..slderation  for  advance  payments  made 
10  .such  producer  to  finance  e>;plor;itlon  or 
development. 

(f)(1)  Any  priority  interstate  purchaser 
may  purchase  new  natural  gas  produced  from 
lauds  located  other  than  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  provided  the  price  of  the  first 
sale  of  such  new  natural  gas  does  not  exceed 
the  applicable  area  celling  price  established 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection 
( i)  I  of  this  section.  Any  such  first  sale  price 
siiall  be  deemed  Just  and  reasonable  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and 
iiny  such  sale  to  a  priority  Interstate  pur- 
chiuser  shall  not  require  cenihcation  under 
section  7  of  such  Act. 

(g)  If  the  Commission  determines  tliat 
natural  gas  could  have  been  produced  or 
sold,  or  both,  but  was  not  purchased  or 
sold,  or  both,  during  the  period  tliat  this 
Act  is  in  effect,  such  natural  gas  may  not 
at  any  time  thereafter  be  sold  at  a  price 
iibove  that  permitted  under  tliis  Ac'i. 

(h)  A  priority  Interstate  purchastr  shall 
obtain  priority  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  essential  users 
and  the  (Jommlsslon  shall  take  such  steps 
as  are  within  Its  authority  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  assure  that  any  additional  sup- 
plies of  new  natural  gas  obtained  by  a  prior- 
ity Interstate  purchaser  are  made  available 
to  essential  users. 

(1)  The  Commission  ihall  encourage  voUm- 
tary  agreements  that  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act  to  sell  or  exchange  natural 
gas  or  other  arrangements  that  Increase  the 
supply  of  nattiral  gas  pvailable  to  priority 
interstate  purchasers. 

AVAiLABitrrT  or  gas  for  acrkt«.tur.\l  users 
Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  of  any  natural  gas  allo- 
cation or  curtailment  plan  In  effect  tinder 
existing  law,  the  Commission  shall,  by  rule, 
upon  petition  or  ujKin  Its  own  motion  pro- 
hibit any  Interruption  or  curtailment  of  nat- 
ural gas  supplies,  and  take  such  other  actions 
tinder  authority  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and 
this  Act  as  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  asstire  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  the  avail- 
ability of  sufficient  quantities  of  natural  gas 
for  use  for  any  essential  agricultural,  food 
processing  or  food  packaging  purposes  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
for  which  natural  gas  Is  necessary,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  Irrigation  pump- 
ing, crop  drying  and  use  as  a  feedstock  or 
process  fuel  In  the  production  of  fertilizer 
and  essential  agricultural  chemicals  In  exist- 
ing plants  (for  present  or  expanded  capac- 
ity) and  In  new  plants. 

(2)  No  prohibition  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  may  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  goals  of  substantially  minimizing 
imemployment  attributable  to  Interruption 
of  natural  gas  supplies  or  with  maintain- 
ing natural  gas  supplies  to  residential  users, 
to  small  users,  to  hospitals,  or  for  products 
and  services  vital  to  public  health  and  safety. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  not  determine  any 
use  of  natural  gas  to  be  necessary  if  such 


gas  is  to  be  used  as  a  boiler  fuel  to  serve 

(1)  expanded  capacity  of  existing  facilities, 

(2 )  an  existing  faculty  for  which  natural  gas 
supply  contracts  have  expired,  or  (3)  new 
facilities.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
certify  to  the  Commission  the  volumes  and 
identify  the  users,  of  natural  gas  determined 
to  be  necessary  for  essential  agricultural, 
food  processing,  or  food  packaging  purposes. 

PROHIBIIION  OF  VSE   OF  N.MURAL  CAS  AS  BOILER 
FtTEL 

Sec.  6.  (ai  The  Administrator  shall,  by 
rule,  prohibit  any  powerplant  from  burning 
natural  gas  if  he  determines  that — 

(1)  such  powerplant  had,  on  September  1, 
1975  (or  at  any  time  thereafter),  the  capa- 
bility and  necessary  plant  equipment  to  burn 
petroleum  products; 

(2)  the  burning  of  petroleum  products  by 
sucli  plant  in  lieu  of  natural  gas  Is  prac- 
ticable; 

(3)  petroleum  products  will  be  available 
during  the  period  the  order  Is  in  effect;  and 

(4)  natural  gas  made  avaUable  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  prohibition  could  be  avaUable, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  priority  iuterstata 
purchaser. 

A  rule  under  tliis  subsection  shall  not  take 
effect  (A)  until  a  date  which  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  certifies  is  the  earliest  date  on  which 
such  plant  can  burn,  in  compliance  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (Including  any  applica- 
ble implementation  plan)  and  with  appli- 
cable State  environmental  protection  laws, 
petroleum  products  which  the  Administrator 
determines,  under  paragraph  (3),  are  avail- 
able, or  (B)  If  the  Commission  certifies  to 
the  .Admini;^trator  that  the  prohibition  under 
this  paragraph  will  Impair  the  reliabUlty  of 
.service  In  the  area  served  by  the  plant. 

(b»(l)  Tiie  Administrator  shall,  by,  rule, 
prohibit  the  use  of  natural  gas  by  any  pow- 
erplant If  the  Administrator  determines — 

(\)  that  alternative  supplies  of  electric 
power  are  available  to  the  electric  power  sys- 
tem of  which  such  powerplant  Is  a  part; 

(B)  that  the  generation  of  such  alterna- 
tive supply  of  electric  power  will  not  result 
in  on  overall  increase  in  consumption  of  nat- 
ural gas;  and 

(C)  natural  gas  made  available  as  the  re- 
•sult  of  such  prohibition  could  be  made  avail- 
able, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  a  priority  In- 
terstate purchaser. 

(2)  A  rule  under  this  subsection  shaU  not 
take  effect  If  the  Commission  certifies  to  the 
Administrator  that  the  prohibition  would 
Impair  the  reliability  of  service  In  any  area 
served  by  those  affected  electric  power  sys- 
tems. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  exempt 
from  any  rule  tinder  this  section  the  burning 
of  natural  gas  for  the  necessary  processes  of 
Ignition,  startup,  testing,  and  flame  stabili- 
zation by  powerplants. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (1).  of  this  sec- 
tion the  Administrator  may  make  a  rule 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
apply  to  all  natural  gas  burned  by  the  power- 
plant  to  which  such  rule  applies  or  may 
specify  the  periods  and  amounts  of  nattiral 
gas  to  which  such  rule  shall  apply. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  State  or  Federal  requirement  relating 
to  health,  safety,  or  envtroninental  protec- 
tion. 

(e)  Tile  Administrator  shall,  by  rule,  nro- 
hlbit  the  sale,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  any 
person  other  than  a  priority  interstate  pur- 
chaser of  natural  gas  made  available  as  a 
result  of  rules  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)   of  this  section. 

(f)(1)  If  the  application  of  a  rule  under 
this  section  results  In  a  sale  of  transferred 
gas  by  a  curtailed  user  or  a  supplier  of  a 
curtailed  user  to  a  person  other  than  such 


curtailed  user  or  a  supplier  of  such  user. 
such  seller  may  not  charge  an  amount  for 
such  transferred  gas  which  exceeds  the 
amount  he  would  have  charged  such  tiser 
or  supplier  (as  the  case  may  be).  In  ad- 
dition, the  person  to  whom  such  sale  is 
made  shall  compensate  the  curtailed  user, 
and  any  supplier  of  such  curtailed  user.  In 
an  amount  which  is  equal  to  any  net  in- 
crease lu  such  user's  reasonable  costs  for 
replacement  fuel  or  replacement  power,  and 
any  net  hicrease  In  such  supplier's  reason- 
able costs  and  any  other  losses  which  are 
incurred  by  sucii  supplier,  as  a  resitlt  of  the 
application  of  the  order  issued  under  this 
section.  Such  comi>etisaiion  shall  be  in  an 
amount  agreed  upon  by  the  parlies,  or  (if 
tiie  parties  are  tillable  to  agree)  In  uii 
amount  determined  by  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "curtailed  user"  meani<  a 
powerplant  to  which  a  rule  under  this  sec- 
tion is  applicable. 

(B»  The  term  "transferred  natural  gas" 
means  natural  gas  which  a  curtailed  user 
does  not  consume  by  reason  of  a  rtile  under 
this  section  and  which  Is  made  available 
to  another  person. 

(C)  A  person  Is  a  supplier  of  a  curtailed 
user  If  he  sold  natural  gas  to  such  user,  or 
sold  natural  gas  to  any  person  for  resale 
(directly  or  indirectly)  to  such  user. 

(g)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
po-Aerplant  of  which  the  maximum  daily 
use  of  natural  gas  does  not  exceed  fifty  thou- 
sand cubic  feet. 

(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"poweiplaut"  and  "petroleum  product "  have 
the  same  meanings  as  such  terms  have  un- 
der section  2  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

(1)  Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Enei-gy  Stipply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  strikUig  out  "June  30,  1975  ' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1976". 

(J)  This  section  (other  than  subsection 
(ij )  does  not  affect  any  authority  under  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1974. 

PRODUCriON  OF  GAS  AX  THE  MAXIMUM  EFFICIENT 
RATE  AND  TE.VPORARV  EMERGENCY  PRODtTCTlC>.N' 
RATE 

Str.  7.  (a  I  Except  as  provided  in  sub.sec- 
tion  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior shall,  by  rule,  require  natural  gas  to 
be  produced  from  fields,  designated  by  sucli 
Secretary,  at  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production,  or  at  the  temporary  emergency 
production  rate  determined  for  such  field. 
The  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  prohibit  the 
sale  of  quantities  of  nattiral  gas.  In  exce.ss 
of  that  which  would  be  produced  at  the  max- 
imum efficient  rate,  produced  from  a  field, 
pursuant  to  a  rule  or  order  to  produce  at 
such  field's  temporary  emergency  production 
rate,  to  any  person  other  than  a  priority 
interstate  purchaser. 

(b)(1)  Within  forty-five  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  by  rule,  shall  determine  the 
maximum  efficient  rate  of  production  and. 
If  any,  the  temporary  emergency  production 
rate,  for  each  field  on  Federal  lands  which 
such  Secretary  determines  produces,  or  has 
the  capacity  to  produce,  significant  quanti- 
ties of  natural  gas. 

(2)  Each  State  or  the  appropriate  agency 
thereof  may  determine  the  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  of  production  and.  If  any,  the  tem- 
porary emergency  production  rate,  for  each 
field  (other  than  a  field  on  Federal  land) 
within  such  State  which  the  State  or  appro- 
priate agency  determines  produces,  or  has 
the  capacity  to  produce,  significant  quanti- 
ties of  natural  gas. 

(3)  If,  at  the  end  of  tha  forty-five-day 
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period  which  begins  on  the  date 
ment  of  this  Act,  a  State  or  the 
agency  thereof  has  not  determined 
imum  efficient  rate  of  prodtjction 
porary   emergency   production   rat  > 
field    (Other  than  a  field  on 
within  such  State,  which  field  the 
of  the  Interior  determines  produc  >s 
the  capacity  to  produce,  slgnlflc 
lies  of  natural  gas,  the  Secretary 
tcrior   may,   by   rule,   specify   the 
Cficieut  rate  of  production  or  the 
emergency  production  rate  for  any 

(c)(1)  The  authority  under  su 
to  require  production  from  any 
field's  temporary  emergency  produ 
may  be  exercised  only  if  natural 
available  as  a  result  of  the  exerc 
authority  could  be  made  available 
or   Indirectly,   to  a  priority   Inters 
chaser. 

(2)  If  loss  of  ultimate  recovery 
oil  or  natural  gas,  or  both,  occurs  c 
cur  as  the  result  of  an  order  to 
the    temporary   emergency 
such  loss  shall  be  deemed  a  takin^ 
demnatlon,  and   the  owner  of  any 
right  diminished  by  such  taking 
an  action  in  an  appropriate   Unit4d 
District  Court  to  recover  just 
from  the  United  States  or  any 
gated  to  indemnify  the  United 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall 
any  priority  purchaser  wlio  purch 
ral  gas  supplies  made  available 
exercise  of  authority  under 
to  require  production  in  any  field 
field's  temporary  emergency 
provide  adequate  assurance  of 
tlon  of  the  United  States  for  any 
which  the  United  States  may  Incu 
son  of  action  taken  pursuant  to  the 
of  subsection    (a)    and  such  order 
addition,  require  the  posting  of  bone 
purchaser  as  assurance  of  indemnifi 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "maximum  efficlen 
prtxluctlon"    means    the    maximum 
production  of  natural  gas  which  ma  ' 
talned  without  loss  of  ultimate 
crude    oil    or    natural    gas,    or    botl 
sound  engineering  principles 

(2)  The  term  "temporary 
duction  rate"  means  the  maximun: 
production  for  a  field — 

(A)  which  rate  Is  above  the 
of  production  established  for  such 

(B)  which  may  be  maintained  fo 
porary  period  of  less  than  ninety 
out  reservoir  damage  and  without 
loss  of  ultimate  recovery  of  crude  oU 
ral  gas,  or  both,  from  such  field. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
strued  to  authorize  the  production 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  subject  to 
visions   of   chapter   641   of   title    10 
States  Code. 

(f)  Natural  gas  produced  from  a 
excess  of  that  quantity   which   w 
been  produced  at  the  maximum  efSc 
of  production  (as  defined  In  subsec 
(1))    of  such   field,   ptirsuant   to  a 
order  issued  txnder  the  authority  of 
tion  (a),  may  be  sold  for  a  price 
the  area  celling  price  for  the 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  as 
iiev  natural  gas. 

PIPELINE   INTERCONNECTIONS 

Sec  8.  To  carry  out  the  purpose: 
Act,    the   Commission   may,    by   rul 
any  pipeline   to  establish   a  physlc4l 
connection  between  any  specified 
any   other   such    pipeline.   The 
shall   apportion  equitably  the  costs 
such  Interconnection  to  the  pipeline  , 
ority  Interstate  purchasers  initially 
ing  therefrom,  or  to  both. 
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PENALTIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  Administrator,  or 
Secretary,  alter  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  presentation  of  views,  to  have  violated 
a  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  order 
under  this  Act  (for  which  such  Commission, 
the  Administrator,  or  the  Secretary  has  re- 
sponaibility) ,  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  cii-ll  penalty  of  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO  for  each  violation,  and  if  any  such 
violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each  day  of 
violation  constitutes  a  separate  offense.  The 
amount  of  any  such  penalty  shall  be  assess- 
ed by  the  Commission,  the  Administrator  or 
the  Secretary  by  written  notice.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the  Com- 
mission, the  Administrator,  or  the  Secretary 
I  as  the  case  may  be)  shall  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  violation  committed  and,  with 
respect  to  the  person  found  to  have  com- 
mitted such  violation,  the  degree  of  cupa- 
bility,  any  history  of  prior  offenses,  ability 
to  pay,  effect  on  ability  to  continue  to  do 
business,  and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require. 

(2)  Such  civil  penalty  may  be  recovered 
in  an  action  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  United  States  "in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  prior  to  referral  to  the  Attorney 
General,  such  civil  penalty  may  be  compro- 
mised by  the  Commission,  the  Administrator, 
or  the  Secretary,  as  may  be  applicable.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  deter- 
mined (or  agreed  upon  in  compromise),  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sums  owed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged.  All 
penalties  collected  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  if  he 
willfully  violates  a  provision  of  this  Act  or 
rule  or  order  under  this  Act.  Upon  convic- 
tion, such  person  shall  be  subject,  for  each 
offense,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000, 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  or  both. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  at  the 
request  of  the  Commission,  the  Administra- 
tor, or  the  Secretary  (as  the  case  may  be), 
may  bring  an  action  for  equitable  relief  to 
redress  a  violation  by  any  person  of  a  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  a  rule  or  order  under 
this  Act.  Any  other  person  may  bring  a  civil 
action  alleging  a  violation  of  a  provision 
of  this  Act  or  rule  or  order  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jvirlsdictlon  with  respect  to  any 
civil  action  brought  under  subsection  (a). 
The  court  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  such 
equitable  relief  as  is  necessary  to  prevent,  re- 
strain, or  remedy  the  effect  of  such  violation, 
including  declaratory  judgment,  mandatory 
or  prohibitive  injunctive  relief,  and  Interim 
equitable  relief,  and  the  courts  shall  further 
have  the  power  to  award  (A)  compensatory 
damages  to  any  injured  person  ch-  class  of 
persons,  (B)  costs  of  litigation  including 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees, 
and  (C)  whenever  and  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  defer  future  vio- 
lations, punitive  damages. 

(c)  A  rule  or  order  prescribed  under  this 
Act  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by,  and  in  accordance  with, 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  the  second  sentence  of  section 
705  thereof  is  not  applicable,  and  (B)  the 
appropriate  court  shall  only  hold  unlawful 
and  set  aside  such  a  rule  or  order  on  a  ground 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  or 
(D)  of  section  706(2)  thereof. 

BULEMAKINC 

Sec.  11.  The  Commission,  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  au- 


thorities specifically  granted  herein,  shall 
have  atithority  to  issue  rules  and  orders  ap- 
plicable to  any  person  which  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary 
(as  the  case  may  be)  determines  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

EXPIR-^iTION 

Sec.  12.  Sections  4  (except  subsection  (g) 
thereof)  ) ,  5.  6,  7,  8,  and  U  of  this  Act  shall 
expire  on  midnight  June  30,   1976. 

X.TURAL  Gas  Emergency  Act  op  1975— Sec- 

tion-by-Section  Description 

section  i.  short  title 

Section  1  states  that  the  bill  may  be  cited 

as  the  "Natural  Gas  Emergency  Act  of  1975". 

SECTION  2.  declaration  OF  PtTRPOSE 

Section  2  slates  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
l-i  to  establish  emergency  authorities  to  min- 
imize the  detrimental  effects  upon  employ- 
ment, food  production,  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  caused  by  natural  gas  shortages. 

section   3.  DEFINmONS 

■Administrator"  is  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  (PEA)  or 
its  succe.ssor; 

"Commtssion"  is  the  Federal  Power  Coni- 
mLssion  (FPC) . 

An  "e.ssentlal  user"  is  a  user  of  class  of 
user  of  natural  gas  (1)  who.  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  rule  of  the  FPC, 
Is  determined  to  be  a  natural  gas  user  for 
whom  no  alternative  fuel  is  reasonably  avail- 
able, and  (2)  whose  supply  requirements 
must  be  met  in  order  to  avoid  substantial 
unemployment  of  Impairment  of  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

"Federal  lands"  are  lands,  Including  sub- 
■surf aces,  located  within  the  United  States  1 ) 
which  the  Federal  Government  owns  or  con- 
trols or  2)  with  respect  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  authority,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  explore  for,  develop  and  produce 
natural  gas.  Federal  lands  Include  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  as  defined  in  section  2(a) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1331(a)).  The  definition  of  Fed- 
eral lands  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  bill. 

"Intrastate  Commerce"  is  defined  as  com- 
merce between  points  within  the  same  state 
so  long  as  such  commerce  does  not  pass 
through  any  place  outside  such  state. 

The  bUl  uses  for  its  definition  of  "Inter- 
state conunerce"  the  definition  provided  In 
section  2(7)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.SC.  717a(7)).  That  Act  defines  interstate 
commerce  as  "commerce  between  any  point 
in  a  State  and  any  point  outside  thereof,  or 
between  points  within  the  same  State  but 
not  through  any  place  outside  thereof,  but 
only  insofar  as  such  commerce  takes  place 
within  the  U.S." 

"New  natural  gas"  Is  defined  as  either  (1) 
natural  gas  that  has  not  been  committed  to 
intrastate  or  interstate  commerce  by  a  con- 
tract made  prior  to  this  bill's  date  of  enact- 
ment or  (2)  natural  gas  committed  to  Intra- 
state commerce  by  a  contract  which,  on  or 
after  date  of  enactment  terminates  and  Is 
not  renewed. 

"Person*  includes  any  governmental 
entity. 

■■Pipeline  "  means  a  person  engaged  in  the 
iransporiatiou  by  pipeline  of  natural  gas. 

"Priority  interstate  purchaser"  is  defined 
as  an  interstate  pipeline  which  the  FPC  de- 
termines is,  to  a  significant  extent,  unlikely 
to  obtain  natural  gas  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  essential  users  under  any 
agreement  (without  regard  to  whether  such 
agreement  is  for  interruptible  or  firm  serv- 
ice) to  supply  natural  gas  to  such  user  by: 
(i)  such  pipeline;  or  (li)  a  distribution  com- 
pany to  which  such  pipeline  supplies  natural 
gas  for  purpose  of  resale.  In  designating  a    ' 
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"priority  Interstate  purchaser"  the  FPC  is  to 
take  into  account  the  pipeline's  existing  cur- 
r:illment  plan,  if  any,  aiad  the  natural  gas 
supplies  available  to  such  pipeline. 

"oi'.pply  emergency  period"  is  the  period, 
or  any  part  thereof,  beginning  on  tlic  date 
lI  this  Act's  enactment  and  ending  on  July  1, 
1976  (Note,  however,  that  sections  4  (except 
o.itjsection  (g)),  5.  6.  7.  and  8  of  tlie  Act 
expire  on  midnight  June  30.   1976.) 

SECTION    4.   ACCESS   BV    PRICKITY    INTEPSTAlt 
Pl'RCHASERS   TO    NAT!  RAI.    GAS 

-Section  4  provides  for  the  designation  of 
■  priority  interstate  purchases"  by  the  FPC. 
for  tlie  establishment  of  area  ceiling  prices 
for  the  first  sale  of  new  natural  g.i.s,  and  for 
ti^e  manner  of  sale  of  new  natural  i^as  pro- 
duced on  lands  located  both  on  and  ntr  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf, 

a.  Designation  of  priority  infcrstalr 
purch  asevfi 

The  FPC  is  directed  to  designate  priority 
interstate  purchasers  at  a  time  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  fifteen-day  period  after  the 
inil's  date  of  enactment,  and  as  necessary 
throughout  the  supply  emergency  perloci, 
upon  petition  or  its  own  motion.  A  priority 
interstate  purchaser  is  defined  in  section  3. 

Section  4(h)  provides  that  such  a  priority 
interstate  purchaser  obtains  priority  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  essential  users.  The  Fr'C  Is  directed 
to  take  steps,  as  autliorlzed  by  the  Natural 
Ga';  Act,  to  assure  that  any  additional  sup- 
plies of  new  natural  gas  obtained  by  a  prior- 
ity interstate  purchaser  are  tnr.rte  available  to 
e^-ientlal  users. 

b.  Estubli.^ffiient  oj  area  ceiling  ^jrires 

Section  4(b)  directs  the  FPC  to  establish 
ceiling  prices  for  the  first  sale  of  new  natural 
g".s  (except  firdt  sales  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duced from  lands  on  tlie  Outer  Continental 
Shelf)  for  areas  designated  by  the  FPC.  To 
determine  the  area  ceiling  price,  llie  FPC 
mu.st  first  p.srertalu  as  best  it  can  the  average 
sr>!es  price  for  coiitracts  entered  into  or  re- 
nev.ed  during  the  period  from  August  1, 
l'J75.  through  August  31,  1975,  for  natural 
c,is  produced  and  sold  in  the  dosiKiiated  area. 
Tlie  FPC  is  then  directed  to  sot  r.s  the  ceilinj; 
price  for  natural  gas  an  aiiMjuni  which  ap- 
proximates, to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, the  average  sales  price  ft  r  .iiitii  con- 
tracts during  that  period. 

No  proditcer  may  charge  and  no  purchaser 
inoy  pay  a  price  for  the  hrsi  sale  of  new 
natural  gas  occurring  after  September  8, 
1975,  that  exceeds  the  applicable  aiea  celling 
price.  If  the  FPC  determines  thtit  natural 
gas  could  have  been  produced  and  told,  but 
was  not  produced  and  sold  during  the  period 
that  this  section  Is  in  effect,  such  natural 
gas  may  not  thereafter  be  sold  Xor  more  than 
the  ceiling  price  applicable  to  the  area,  not- 
v.ithstanding  the  expiration  of  the  bill. 
c.  Sale  of  natural  gas  produced  from  lands 
located  on  the  Outer  Continentul  Shelf 

Sub.sectlon  (d)  provides  that  all  new  nat- 
ural gas  produced  from  lands  located  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  are  to  be  sold  in 
interstate  commerce.  However,  conditions  for 
such  sale  are  specified,  which  give  priority 
for  such  sales  of  new  natural  ga.^  to  priority 
interstate  purchasers. 

No  new  natiual  gas  produced  from  lands 
located  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  Section  4(e)(2),  dis- 
cussed below)  may  be  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce unless  the  purchaser  is  a  priority  In- 
terstate piuchaser  or  a  person  actUig  on  his 
behalf.  Such  natural  gas  can  be  sold  to  a 
non-priority  interstate  purchaser  only  if  the 
natural  gas  producer  has  filed  notice  of  an 
offer  or  proposed  contract  to  sell  natural  gas 
with  the  FPC  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to 
sale,  and  no  priority  interstate  purchaser 
offers  to  purchase  the  gas  under  terms  and 


conditions  which  tlie  FPC  determines  are 
substantially  simUar  to  those  of  the  proposals 
to  sell  to  a  non-priority  interstate  purchaser. 
Moreover,  if  within  this  fifteen-day  period 
a  priority  interstate  purchaser  offers  to  pur- 
chase such  new  natural  gas  under  terms  and 
conditions  which  the  FPC  determines  are 
sub&tantially  similar  to  those  of  the  sales 
proposal  filed  with  the  FPC,  the  FPC  shall, 
by  rule,  prohibit  the  sale  to  any  person  other 
tlian  a  priority  interstate  purchaser  or  per- 
son acting  on  his  behalf. 

By  viriure  of  4(e)  (2).  these  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  new  natural  gas  produced  from 
lar.rts  located  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
do  not  applv  to  sales  of  new  nattiral  gas  by 
a  producer  to  a  pipeline  where  there  is  an 
advance  payment  financing  arrangement  be- 
tween sucli  prodvicer  and  such  pipeline  wl-.ich 
grants  the  pipeline  a  right  of  first  refusal, 
option,  or  other  priority  claim  to  natural  gas 
produced  from  a  property  as  consideration 
for  advance  payments  made  to  such  producer 
to  finance  exploration  or  development. 

d.  Sale  of  natural  gax  produced  from  lartdf 
located  other  than  on  the  Outer  Covfi- 
vental  Shelf 

The  Act  does  not  give  similar  priority  t.j 
priority  interstate  purchasers  for  new  iiuLural 
gas  produced  on  lands  located  other  t'.ian  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  But  an  advan- 
tage for  obtaining  new  supplies  of  natural 
gas  is.  given  to  priority  Interstate  p\ircliasers. 
The  bill  provides  that  any  priority  interstate 
purchaser  or  person  acting  on  hi.  behalf  may 
purclia'^e  new  natural  gas  from  lands  not  on 
I  he  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  provided  the 
price  of  the  first  sale  does  not  exceed  the  ap- 
plicable area  ceiling  price  e.stabllshed  by  the 
FPC.  This  puts  the  priority  Interstate  piu- 
chaser in  a  competitive  position  with  Intra- 
state pvircha-ser.s-both  are  subject  to  the 
applicable  area  ceiling  price — and  gi^es  him 
a  competitive  edge  over  interst.^te  pipelines 
that  lire  i.ui  priority  purchasers.  Any  such 
first  sale  price  is  deemed  just  and  reasonable 
for  purpu.'.es  of  .section  4  of  the  National  Gas 
Act  ui  1938,  and  any  such  sale  to  a  priority 
ir.ierat^te  purchaser  shall  not  require  ceiti- 
-:  .'.tiuU  under  section  7  of  that  Act. 

SECTION  i.  AVAII  ABILITY  OF  GAS  FOR 
AORICULTURAL    LTSERS 

Sectlr-n  5  is  designed  to  assure,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  availability  of 
natural  gas  that  is  necessary  for  essential 
agricultural,  food  processing  or  food  packag- 
ing purposes.  To  effectuate  this  objective,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to  desig- 
nate essential  agricultural,  food  processing 
or  packaging  p-arposes  for  which  natural  gas 
Is  necessary;  and  the  FPC  is  empowered  to 
prohibit  any  interruption  or  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  supplies  for  such  uses. 

a)  Designation  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Essential  Agricultural  U.sers 

lu  designating  essential  agricultural  and 
food  processing  or  packaging  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  comply  with 
the  following  guidelines.  First,  Sectioii  5  (a) 
(1)  provides  that  such  es-sential  purposes  in- 
clude, but  not  limited  to.  Irrigation 
pumping,  crop  drying,  feedstock  or  process 
fuel  In  the  production  of  fertilizer  and  essen- 
tial agricultural  chemicals  in  existing  plants 
(in  their  present  or  expanded  capacity)  and 
in  new  plants. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  deterinire  any  use  of  natural  gas  to  be 
necessary  if  such  use  Is  as  boiler  fuel  to  serve 
( 1 )  the  e.tpanded  capacity  of  existing  facil- 
ities. (2)  an  existing  facility  for  which 
natural  gas  supply  contracts  have  expired  or 
(3)  newiaoilities. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
certify  to  the  FPC  the  volumes  and  identities 
of  users  of  natural  ga.s  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  essential  agricultural,  food 
processing  or  food  packaging  purposes. 


bi  FPC  Authority  to  Prohibit  Interruption  of 
Natural  Gas  Supply  to  Dc^iguatea  Agricul- 
tural Users 

The  bill  requires  the  FPC  to  assure  tlifet 
tiie  necessary  natural  gas  Is  available  for  the 
purposes  designated  essential  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Not  wltlisuindlng  anv 
otiier  provision  of  law  or  of  any  natural  gus 
allocation  or  curtailment  plan  lu  effect  under 
existing  law.  Section  5  (a)  il)  directs  the 
FPC  to  prohibit  any  interruption  or  curtail- 
ment of  natural  gas  supplies  lor  uses  desip- 
nated  essentiiil  under  this  section  and  take 
such  other  a-.tion^  authorized  by  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  win  h  the  FPC  determhies  to  be 
necessary  an  I  appropriate.  The  FPC  is  to  act 
by  rule,  up  n  petition  or  its  own  motion. 

Finally,  section  5(a)  (2)  provides  that  aay 
at) ion  tnken  by  the  FPC  under  this  section 
must  be  consistent  with  ( 1 )  the  goals  mlnl- 
ini;-iii;;  unemployment  attributable  to  Inter- 
r^jptiition  of  natural  gas  supplies  aud  2)  the 
maintenance  of  natural  ga;^  supplies  to  res- 
idei.tlal  users,  small  users,  aiid  hospitals  and 
tor  products  and  services  vital  to  public 
hc.-.lth  and  safety. 

SEC1IC.N     6.     PttOHIBITlc;;     OF     TIIE     USE     CF 
NaTIjSAL    gas    as    iiCiILLK    FUEL 

Section  6  requires  the  FEA  Administrator 
to  enact  rules  prohibiting  or  curtailing,  under 
circumstances  specified  In  the  bill,  the  use 
or  burning  of  natural  gas  by  power  plants. 
The  FEA  Administrator  is  further  required 
to  enact  rules  providing  that  natural  gas 
made  available  by  such  prohibition  or  cur- 
tailment must  be  sold  to  priority  interstate 
purchaser.s. 

f(.  Prohibition  or  curtailment  of  natural  f/'f« 
vses  by  poicerplants 

Section  G(a)  provides  that  the  Adniiiii.str:i- 
tor  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
shall,  by  rule,  prohibit  any  powerplant  from 
burning  natural  gas  If  he  determines  that 

( 1 )  such  powerplant  liad.  on  September  1 . 
l')75  (or  at  any  time  thereafter),  the  cap.i- 
billty  and  neces.sary  plant  equipment  to  burn 
petroleum  products  or  can  readily  obtain 
sucii  capability  and  equipment: 

(2/  the  burning  of  petroleum  products  by 
such  plant  in  Ilea  I'f  natural  gas  Is  practi- 
cable: 

i3)  petroleum  products  will  be  available 
d-.iriiig  the  period  the  order  Is  In  effect;  aud 

(4)  natural  gas  made  aiallable  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  prohlbitation  could  be  available, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  priority  Interstate 
purchaser. 

A  rule  under  this  .subsection  v.ould  net 
take  effect  until  the  date  certified  by  tiie 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Ageiicy  as  the  earliest  date  which 
such  plants  can  burn  available  petroleum 
products  In  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (including  any  applicable  Implementa- 
tion plan)  and  with  applicable  State  environ- 
mental protection  laws.  In  addition,  a  rule 
under  this  subsection  would  not  take  effect 
if  tlie  FPC  certified  to  the  FEA  administra- 
tor that  the  prohibition  would  impair  tht> 
reliability  of  the  sen-ice  Iti  t!ie  area  scried 
by  the  powerplant. 

Section  6(b)  H)  provides  that  the  FEA 
Admlni.strator  shall,  by  rule,  prohibit  the 
use  of  natural  gas  by  any  powerplant  if  the 
Administrator  determines — 

(A)  that  alternative  supplies  of  electric 
p.cAor  are  available  to  the  electric  power  p.\ s- 
itm  of  which  such  powerplant  is  a  part; 

(B)  that  the  generation  of  such  alteruati\e 
supply  of  electric  power  will  not  result  In  an 
overall  Increase  in  consumption  of  natural 
gas;  and 

(C)  natural  gas  made  available  as  tlie  re- 
sult of  such  prohibition  could  be  made  avail- 
able, directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  priority  Inter- 
state purchaser. 

A  rule  under  this  subsection  Is  not  to  take 
elfecr  if  the  FPC  certifies  to  the  FEA  Adm!;i- 
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istrator  that   the  prohibition   wottild 
the  reliability  of  service  in  any 
those  affected  electric  power 
Tlie    bill    specines    two    ex 

this  section.  First,  the  PEA 

directed  to  exempt  from  any  rule 
section  the  burning  of  natural  , 
n??essary    processes    of    ignition 
testing,   and   flame   stabilization 
planti.  Subject  to  this  exemptlo 
Administrator  may  make  a  rule 
hibils  the  use  of  all  natural  gas  ~ 
las  powerplant  or  which  prohibit  s 
for  periods  of  time  or  for  speclfle  1 
oi  iiauiral  gas. 

As    fo»-    the   second   exemption, 
does    not    apply    to    any    powerpl 
maxhnum  dally  use  of  natxiral  gat 
exceed  50  Mcf. 

b.  Transfer  of  prohibited  or  ciirtai 
gas  to  priority  interstate  purcji 
Tlie  bill  requires  the  PEA  to  a^ 
providing   that   natural   gas   made 
as  a  result  of  this  section  shall 
to  any  person  other  than  a  priority 
state  purchaser  or  a  person  acting 
of  such   purchaser — e.g.   a   person 
a  gathering  facility. 

The  price  paid  by  prioritv  intei 
chasers  for  such  transferred  natur; 
not  exceed  the  amount  charged  t 
or  supplier  whose  use  is  curtail 
hibited  by  section   6.   Moreover,   t  , 
to   whom   such   sale   of    transferre  1 
gas    is    made    is    required    by    t.„ 
compensate  the  curtailed  user  anc 
plier.    Such    compensation    is    to 
amount  equal  to  any  net  increase  . 
able    costs    and    any    other    losses 
by  the   user  or  supplier  as  a  resi 
order    Issued    by   the   PEA    resultii 
transfer.  Such  compensation  shall 
amount  agreed  upon  by  the  partie.s 
parties  are   unable  to  agree,  in  ai 
determined  by  the  PPC. 

"Curtailed  user'  meaas  a  pow 
which  a  rule  under  this  section  is 
Transferred  natural  ga.s'  mea, 
gas  which  a  curtailed  user  does 
sume  by  reason  of  a  rule  under  t 
and  which  is  made  available  to 
son. 

A  person  Is  a  suppher  of  a  cur„,. 
If  he  sold  natural  gas  to  such  use  ■ 
natural  ga.s  to  any  person  for  resale  \ 
or  Indirectly)  to  such  user  and  wouljl 
at  least  the  producer,  pipeline  and 
tlon  company. 

c.  Other  provisions 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  i., 
to  impair  any  State  or  Federal  req 
relating  to  health,  safety  or  env 
protection. 

For   purposes   of   this   .section, 
'powerplant-  and  "petroleum  prodilct 
the  same  meaning  as  such  terms  h^- 
section  2  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
mental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 

Section  2  (f)(1)  of  the  Enegry  Sii 
Environmental   Coordination  Act  o 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  . 

This  section   (other  than  subeec- 
does  not  affect  any  authority  under 
ergy   Supply   and   Environmental 
lion  Act  of  1974. 
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SECTION    7 

Section   7  provides  for  the  prodJc 
natural  gas  at  the  "maximum 
of  production  rate"  and  in  some 
■temporary  emergency  production 
fields  which  produce  or  can  product 
cant  quantities  of  natural  gas. 
a.  Definitions 
•Maximum  efficient  rate  of  prod 
t:ie  maximum  rate  of  natural  gas  p._ 
which  may  be  sustained  without  losi 
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Impair      mate  recovery  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  for 
served  by      both)  under  sound  engineering  principles. 

The  term  "temporary  emergency  produc- 
tion rate"  is  defined  as  the  maximum  rate  of 
production  for  a  field 

(1)  which  rate  exceeds  the  maximum  rate 
of  production  for  the  field;  and 

(2)  which  may  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  less  than  ninety  days  without  reservoir 
damage  or  significant  loss  of  ultimate  recov- 
ery of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas,  or  both,  from 
such  field. 

b.  Designation  of   ■maximum  efficiency  rate" 

and     "temporary     emergency     production 

rate"  of  gas  jiroducing  fields 

Within  45  days  after  the  bill's  enactment, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  determine, 
by  rule,  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  pro- 
duction and,  if  any,  the  temporary  emergency 
production  rate,  for  each  field  on  Federal 
lands  which  the  Secretary  determines  pro- 
duces or  can  produce  significant  quantities 
of  natural  gas. 

Each  State  may  determine  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  of  production  and,  if  anv,  the 
temporary  emergency  production  rate,  for 
each  field  within  the  state  other  than  on  Fed- 
eral land  which  the  State  determines  pro- 
duces or  can  produce  significant  quantities 
of  natural  gas.  If.  45  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act,  a  State  has  failed  to  make  such  a 
determination,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  specify  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production  or  the  temporary  emergency  pro- 
duction rate  for  any  field  located  in  that 
State  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines produces  or  can  produce  significant 
quantities  of  natural  gas.  ThLs  action  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  by  rule  made  on 
the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
c.  Ga.i  fjroduciion  at  the'maximum  efficient 
rate  and  temporary  emergency  production 
rate 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must,  by  rule, 
require  natural  gas  to  be  produced  from  des- 
ignated fields  at  the  maximum  efficient  rate 
of  production  or  at  the  temporary  emergency 
production  rate  detei mined  for  such  field. 

Natural  gas  produced  from  a  field  in  excess 
of  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  such  field  pursuant  to  a  rule  is- 
.sued  by  the  Secretary  may  be  sold  for  a  price 
equal  to  the  area  ceiling  price  for  the  applica- 
ble area  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Act  as 
if  it  were  new  natural  gas. 

Section  7  sets  out  guidelines  for  the  im- 
position of  the  temporary  emergency  produc- 
tion rate.  First,  the  PPC  is  dh-ected  to  enact 
a  rule  providing  that  when  natural  gas  Is 
produced  at  a  field's  temporarv  emergency 
production  rate,  gas  produced  at  the  maxi- 
mum efficient  rate  must  be  sold  to  a  priority 
Interstate  purchaser  or  person  acting  on  be- 
half of  such  purchaser. 

Second,  the  atithorlty  to  require  production 
at  a  field's  temporary  emergency  production 
rate  may  be  exercised  only  If  natural  gas 
made  available  as  a  result  could  be  made 
available  (directly  or  indirectly)  to  a  priority 
interstate  purchaser  or  person  acting  on  be- 
half of  such  purchaser. 

Third,  any  loss  of  ultimate  recovery  of 
crude  oU  or  natural  gas  or  both  which  occurs 
as  a  result  of  an  order  to  produce  at  the 
temporary  emergency  production  rate  shall 
be  deemed  a  taking  by  condemnation.  The 
owner  of  any  property  right  thus  diminished 
may  bring  an  action  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  District  Court  to  recover  Just 
compensation  from  the  United  States  or  any 
person  obligated  to  Indemnify  the  United 
S'ates. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  must  require  that 
any  priority  purcha.ser  who  purchases  natural 
gas  supplies  made  available  through  the 
Secretary-ordered  gas  production  at  a  field's 
temporary  emergency  production  rate  to  pro- 
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vide  adequate  assurance  of  indemnification 
of  the  United  States.  Such  Indemnification  is 
to  include  any  liability  which  the  United 
States  may  incur  by  reason  of  the  Secretary- 
ordered  production.  The  Secretary  may,  in 
addition,  require  the  posting  of  bond  by  such 
purchaser  as  assurance  of  indemnification, 
d.  Effect  on  other  laws 
Nothing  in  Section  7  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  production  of  natural  gas 
from  any  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  641  of  title  10 
United  S'.atos  Code. 

SfXriON    B.    PIPELINE    INTERCONNtC  TIONS 

For  ilie  purposes  of  minimizing  the  detri- 
mental effects  caused  by  natural  gas  short- 
age.":. Section  8  empowers  the  PPC  to  direct  a 
pipeline  to  establish  a  physical  interconnec- 
tion to  fiuy  specified  facility  of  any  other 
pipeline.  The  FPC  shall  apportion  equitably 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  connection  to  the 
pipeline  or  priority  interstate  purchasers  who 
indirectly  benefit  from  the  connection  or  to 
bo'h. 

SECIIOM    S.    CIVIL    AND   CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Any    person    who    is    determined    by    the 
Commission.  Administrator,  or  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  have  violated  a  provision  of"  the 
bill   or  any  rule  or  order  under  the  bill  i.s 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penaliv 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation". 
If  any   violation  is  a  continuing  one.  each 
day  of   violation   constitutes  a  separate   of- 
fense. A  person  may  be  found  in  violation 
of  the  bill  only  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity CO  present  his  views.  In  determining 
the   amount   of  such  penalty,   the  Comml.s- 
sion.  the  Administrator,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  take  into  account  the  na- 
ture, circumstances,  extent,   and  gravity  of 
the  violation  committed;  as  well  as  the  de- 
gree of  culpability,   any  prior   offenses,   the 
ability  to  pay,  effect  of  a  penalty  on  the  abil- 
ity  to   contuiue   to   do   business,   and    such 
other   matters  as   Justice   may   require,   the 
amount    of   any   such   penalty   shall    be   as- 
sessed by  the  Commi-ssion,  the  Administra- 
tor, or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  writ- 
ten notice. 

The  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by 
the  Commission,  the  Administrator,  or  ih"e 
Secretary  as  the  case  may  be  or  the  civil 
penalty  may  be  recovered  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  on  behaU 
of  the  United  States  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court.  The  amount  of 
such  penalty,  when  finally  determined  under 
either  procedure,  may  be  deducted  from  any 
sums  owed  by  the  United  States  to  the  per- 
son charged.  All  penalties  collected  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  criminal  penal- 
ties for  willful  violation  of  the  Act.  A  person 
is  guilty  of  an  offense  If  he  willfully  violates 
a  provision  of  the  bill  or  rule  or  order  Issued 
under  the  bill.  Upon  conviction,  such  person 
shall  be  subject,  for  each  offense,  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $25,000,  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  both. 

SECTION    10.   ENFORCEMENT 

Section  10  gives  the  Attorney  General,  at 
the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  Admin- 
istrator, or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
authority  to  bring  an  action  for  equitable 
relief  to  redress  a  violation  of  a  provision 
of  the  bill,  or  a  rule  or  order  under  the  bill. 
Any  other  person  may  bring  a  civil  action 
alleging  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  the  bill 
or  rule  or  order  under  the  bill. 

Jurisdiction  and  Venue.— The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  are  given  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  any  clvU  action  brought 
tinder  subsection  (a).  The  court  shall  have 
the  power  to  grant  such  equitable  relief  as 
IS  necessary  to  prevent,  restrain,  or  remedy 
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the  effect  or  such  .  violation,  including 
fleclaratory  Judgment,  mandatory  or  pro- 
hibitive Injunctive  relief,  and  interim 
equitable  relief.  The  courts  further  have  the 
power  to  award  (A)  compensatory  damages 
to  any  injured  person  or  class  of  persons,  (B) 
costs  of  litigation.  Including  reasonable 
attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  and  (C) 
punitive  damages,  whenever  and  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  or  ijppropriate  to 
dorer  future  violations. 

A  rule  or  order  prescribed  under  the  bill 
is  subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  extent 
authorized  by,  and  In  accordance  with,  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  How- 
ever, (A)  the  second  sentence  of  .section  705 
thereof  is  not  applicable;  and  (B)  the  appro- 
priate court  shall  only  hold  unlawful  and  set 
aside  such  a  rule  or  order  on  a  grouud  speci- 
fied in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B) ,  (C\.  or  (Di 
of  section  706(2)  thereol. 

SECTION    11.    RriFM^KING 

Under  Section  11  the  FPC  shall  liiivc  au- 
thority to  issue  rules  and  orders  applicable 
to  any  person  which  It  determlne.s  are  iieces- 
.  ary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  In  addition  to  the  :ri  iioritie.s 
.specifically  granted  by  the  bill. 

SECTION    12.   EXPIRATION 

Sections  4  (except  .subsection  (^')i.  5.  6. 
7.  8,  and  11  of  this  Act  are  to  expire  on  mid- 
night June  30,  1976.  Section  4(g)  provides 
that  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
natural  gas  could  have  been  produced  and 
sold,  but  was  not  produced  or  sold,  during 
the  period  from  date  of  enactment  through 
June  30,  1976,  then  that  new  natural  gas 
may  not  at  any  time  thereafter  be  t.old  at  a 
price  higher  than  that  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 4.  Becaxise  of  the  need  to  have  this  pro- 
vision in  effct  to  prevent  any  withholding  of 
production,  It  does  not  expire  oi\  June  30, 
1976. 

Ml'.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  .vield 
to  our  distinguished  colleagues  from  Ohio 
and  Georgia  at  the  present  time  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  remarks  I  be  recognized. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Emergency  Act  that  has  been  sent  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  natural  ga.s  .supplies  are 
critically  short;  extensive  curtailments 
are  imminent.  These  curtailments  will 
have  a  di-astic  impact  on  employment. 
For  example,  in  my  State  nf  Ohio  it  has 
been  predicted  that  natural  gas  cui'tail- 
inents  may  mean  the  loss  of  40,000-60.000 
.lobs  this  winter.  The  same  conditions 
IJievail  in  many  other  State:-.. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1975,  the 
State  of  Ohio  experienced  iti*  largest  firm 
curtailments,  totalinf/  68  8  billion  cubic 
feet  compared  with  35.6  billion  cubic  feel 
in  the  previous  quarter. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  tliat  thai  is 
simply  unacceptable.  Without  prompt 
action,  our  great  Nation  faces  Uie  lass  of 
hundreds  of  thousands— perhaps  moie— 
of  industrial  jobs  and  the  shattering  of 
our  already  fragile  economy. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Senators 
HoLLiNcs  and  Talmadge  and  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  bill,  the  Natural  Gas  Emer- 
gency Act. 

I  emphasize  tliat  this  bill  is  predicated 
on  an  emergency  and  terminates  in  10 
months.  It  Is  not  a  panacea.  It  will  not 


stop  curtailments.  But  it  will  minimize 
the  severe  economic  dislocations  and 
maximize  deliverable  supply  to  priority 
users. 

The  imminent  shortage  in  our  major 
fuel  source — about  40  percent  of  all  do- 
mestic energy— means  that  industrial 
plants  in  many  States  could  be  forced 
to  close.  The  stone,  glass,  clay,  and  pri- 
mary metals  industries  in  Ohio,  for  in- 
stance, employs  114,900  people  and  will 
be  drastically  affected  by  cmtailmcnts. 
Tliese  industries  are  concentrated  in  33 
of  Oiiio's  88  counties. 

According  to  the  Fedeial  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. 29  percent  of  Ohio's  in- 
dusti'ies  use  gas  and  employ  996.000  peo- 
ple. Hence,  the  iwtential  for  bleak  job 
layoffs  is  great. 

Further,  agricultural  processing  would 
bo  hindered  by  curtailments,  thereby  hik- 
ing food  prices  to  the  consumer  while 
simultaneously  driving  more  farmers  cut 
of  tlie  market. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  minii)ii;'.e 
shortages  while  ensuring  fair  and  equita- 
ble distribution  of  natural  gas.  DuriuK 
the  next  10  months,  designated  pipelines 
servin-;  distressed  customers  would  be 
•dven  advantages  not  now  accorded  them 
in  tlit'ir  efforts  to  obtain  gas  supplies. 

The  considerations  of  greater  public 
interest  dictate  that  low  priority  natural 
gas  users  be  curtailed.  Interstate  pipe- 
line reserves  declined  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  year  in  1974  and  this  trend 
clearly  hampers  full  employment.  We 
must  recognize  that  our  energy  assets— 
whether  they  be  coal,  natural  gas,  oil. 
hydroelectric  capability,  et  cetera — are 
national  assets,  not  just  the  monopoly 
possession  of  one  or  a  group  of  States.  If. 
as  has  been  predicted,  whole  sections  of 
America  are  thrown  into  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocation  through  natural  gas 
shortages,  that  is  a  national  problem,  not 
a  sectional  dilemma.  Oiu*  Nation  Is  com- 
piTsed  of  economically  Interdependent 
parts,  and  the  shock  wave  of  profound 
economic  distress  is  one  locale  reaches 
throughout  the  land  in  reduced  demand. 

If  we  are  to  pre-^eive  our  economy  this 
winter,  we  must  get  more  gas  to  high 
priority  industrial  and  agricultural  users 
sei'ved  by  interstate  pipelines. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  six  basic  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  and  I  will  not  go  into 
them  in  detail,  as  does  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  But  they  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

No.  1,  inteistate  pipelines  that  are 
designated  as  serving  distressed  areas, 
would  be  pei-mitted  to  buy  onshore  gas 
at  the  intrastate  price. 

No.  2,  offshore  gas  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  would  be  furnished  on 
a  priority  basis  to  interstate  lines  de- 
clared to  be  serving  distressed  areas. 

No.  3.  agricultural  interests  designated 
in  the  bill  would  be  given  priority. 

No.  4.  conversion  of  fuel  would  be  re- 
quired for  electrical  generating  systems 
that  can  be  changed  from  gas  to  oil  or 
coal. 

No.  5.  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production  couul   be   maiidnted   by   the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  a  State  for 
wells  that  are  not  producing  at  that  rate. 
No.  6.  interconnections  between  cer- 
tahi  pipelines  where  the  absent  e  oi  such 
tie-ins  interferes  with  dLstribution  par- 
terns  can  aLso  be  mandated. 

I  might  add  here  Uiat  trade  organiza- 
tions and  others  we  have  siwken  to  with 
a  primary  Interest  in  distribution  pat- 
terns and  shortages  this  winter,  feel  that 
criteria  establi-shed  through  tliis  bill  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  enabling  them  to 
get  over  the  hump  this  winter.  Tliey  face 
a  shortage  of  natural  gas  and  are.  of 
necessity,  passing  the  shortage  on  to 
their  customers. 

It  has  been  often  noted.  Mr.  President, 
tliat  tlie  absence  of  visible  shortages  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  public  skep- 
ticism about  an  energy  crisis  that 
threatens  our  country  and  economy. 
There  was  a  brief  flourish  of  acceptance 
during  the  winter  of  1973-74.  during  (he 
Arab  embargo,  but  it  liided  once  lull 
tank-s  returned. 

Now.  as  we  ino\e  from  summer  to  au- 
tumn, an  even  longer  shadow  looms  for 
millions  of  American  working  people  and 
their  families.  Natural  gas — once  thought 
to  be  the  clean-air  panacea  and  fuel  ol 
the  future— is  no  longer  abundantly 
available.  Interstate  pipelines  that  once 
had  no  trouble  sei-vicing  customer.s  nw 
issuing  notices  of  very  .significant  cut- 
backs. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
estimates  that  14  States— New  York.  Neu- 
Jersey.  Maryland,  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  Mis- 
souri. Iowa,  and  California — face  major 
shortages  within  a  matter  of  weeks  it 
nothing  is  done  now  to  get  gas  to  them. 
Potentially  hundreds  of  thousands  of  oui 
citizens,  depending  on  tlie  severity  ol 
winter  and  state  of  the  economy,  will  be 
forced  from  their  jobs  and  businesses 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  schools  will  be 
closed. 

This  devastating  pro.'-pei  t  touche-; 
more  than  these  individuals.  It  affect.s 
us  all. 

The  furnace  of  Americas  iiulastriul 
output  may  soon  be  banked  by  the  in- 
ability to  fuel  with  natural  gas.  Instead 
of  putting  out  the  "help  wanted"  sign, 
the  only  sign  that  signals  tnie  economic 
recover.\ ,  many  firms  plan  to  shut  theii- 
gates  or  scale  dowii  production  dramat- 
icallv.  An  economy  reeling  from  nearly 
8  million  unemployed  cannot  stand  such 
a  tragic  turn  of  events. 

Our  workmg  people  know  the  danger. 
Recently,  for  instance,  nearly  1,000  AFL- 
CIO  and  UAW  representatives  gatJiered 
in  my  State's  capital,  Columbus,  for  2 
solid  days  of  energy  seminai-s.  Labor  and 
business  have  joined  in  wai-ning  of  dire 
consequences.  They  are  not  crying  "wolf." 
This  is  the  real  thmg. 

Capitol  Hill  is  awash  with  ideas  on 
natural  gas— how  to  encourage  its  devel- 
opment, how  to  find  new  sources,  how  to 
regulate  its  price. 

But  these  proposals  do  very  little  about 
this  winter.  And  that  Is  the  impoi-tant 
period— this  winter.  We  face  the  real 
ix>ssibility— even    as    Congress    debates 
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natural  gas — of  witnessiiig  ... 
emplojinent  triggered  by  the  : 
pet  fuel  for  plants. 

To  allow  major  Industrial 
the  country  to  die  on  the  \-ine 
Sfat«s  bum  natural  gas  for 
?ul  purposes  cannot  continue 
Emergency  Act  to  cover  an 
period. 

Energ:.'  resources  are  nation; 
tare,  not  the  jealously  guarded 
of  one  State  or  a  cluster  of  Sta 
holds  just  as  true  for  Ohio  . 
Southwestern  gas.  The  ripple 
unemplo>Tnent  will  wash  awav 
mediate  prospect  for  recovery 
recession  unless  v.e  immediately 
emergency  legislation. 

We  have  spent  much  of  the 
August  working  out  details  of 
because  it  is  so  time  critical,  s 
pleased  ve  can  introduce  it  in 
Senate  and  House. 

This  bill  addresses  what  I  con 
of  our  most  critical  needs  today 
natural  gas  to  States  that  face 
economic  chaos  this  v^inter. 
Mr.    Piesident,    I    cannot 

strongly  the  Immediate 

this  bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  get; 
matter  very  early,  hopefully  wi 
next  few  days,  becau.-^e  even  at 
are  faced  with  a  very  time-criiic 
tion.  Because  of  the  time  required 
this  through  and  to  the  Presidi 
then  to  allow  the  bill's  impact  to 
feet,  this  Ls  something  that 
delayed.  We  absolutely  must 
effects  felt  by  early  November 
any  chance  of  success  for  this 
and    this   winter   is    the    cri 
period. 

I    thank    the    distinguisl^ed 
from  South  Carolina  for  yieldini 
I  look  forward  to  working  with 
hope  to  get  this  bill  passed  as 
as  we  possibly  can.  It  is  Irapoi 
only   for   our   States,    the   14 
States,  but  for  the  total  economj 
Nation,  tills  winter,  as  we  are 
Ing  out  of  a  recessionary  time 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr 
level  of  natural  gas  curtallm 

projected  to  occur  during  this 

ter  and  spring  will  likely  caus« 
disruptions  and  loss  of  production 
our  Nations  agriculture  and  foop 
essing  industries  unless  prompt 
tive  action  is  taken  to  provide 
dustrles  with  priority  access  to 
natural  gas  supplies. 

The  emergency  bill  I  am  

for  introduction  today  will  prov 
priority,  and,  I  hope  that  it  will 
acted  promptly  so  that  the  fa 
Georgia  and  elsewhere  in  the 
along  with  our  food  processing 
tries,  will  be  assured  of  the  nat 
supplies  they  will  need  over  the  .._ 
for  fertihzer,  farm  chemicals  and 
processing  of   food  for  America  i 
sumers. 

The  bill  we  will  be  introducing 
If  enacted  mlo  law,  would 
Federal    Power    Commission     tc 
prompt  action  to  assuie  that 
.mpplies  of  natui-al  gas  are  av_ 
amounts  certified  as  nece.ssaiy 

Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  for 

rifultural,  food  pro<:es,sins.  or  fooc 
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aging  processes.  Included  under  this 
priority  would  be  the  uses  of  natural 
gas  m  irrigation  and  crop  drjing  opera- 
tions, fertilizer  and  farm  chemical  pro- 
duction, and  in  poiiltrj-.  meat,  and  dairy 
food  processing  operations,  among  others. 
The  prioritj-  provided  imder  this  bill 
v.ould  nui.ke  it  possible  for  these  nitrogen 
fertilizer  manufactmers  who  wish  to 
expand  their  production  capacity  to  ob- 
tain the  gas  needed  to  meet  their  feed- 
stock and  process  fuel  requii-ements.  such 
as  Columbia  Nitrogen  Corp..  in  Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

To  date  Uit-  Federal  Fewer  Conunis.sion 
Ii3s  provided  no  special  priority  for  the 
u.se  of  natural  gas  for  agricultiu'e  or  food 
processins;  pui-poses.  This  biil  would 
rhang?  that  policy  in  an  effort  to  assure 
both  fai-mers  and  consumers  that  food 
production  in  this  country  will  not  be 
disrupted  due  to  natural  ga.s  cuitail- 
ments.  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  help 
secure  earlier  enactment  of  this  biil. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  believe  that  it  is 
es.'-ential  to  our  Nation's  welfare  that 
the  Congress  move  promptly  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  pasoage  of  thLs  legislation. 
I  believe  it  is  obvious  Uiat  many  months 
v.ill  be  involved  befoie  Congress  com- 
pletes its  deliberations  on  S.  692,  and 
longer-term  changes  needed  in  oui-  Na- 
tion'.-,  natiual  gas  poUcy.  But.  in  the 
meaji.time,  short-term  emergency  steps 
must  be  taken,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  are 
to  minimize  the  unemployment  and  dis- 
ruptions that  otherwise  will  likely  oc- 
cur if  we  fail  to  address  the  problem 
of  expected  natural  gas  cmtailnienLs  this 
licxt  winter  and  spring. 

Ml-.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
outline  of  the  principal  featiu-es  of  this 
bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
p.'i  follows; 

Principal  Flatveei.  oi  Bill 
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Tbe  oiher  principal  Jeatures  of  this  bill 
are: 

(1)  Xbe  Communion  u>  to  designate  those 
lnt€rstat«  pipelines  that  are  in  real  trouble. 
These  are  the  pipelines  that  are  unable  to 
meet  the  natural  gas  requirements  of  cus- 
tomers who  cannot  vise  alternative  fuel  and 
whose  supply  requirements  of  natural  gas 
must  be  met  in  order  to  avoid  substantial 
unemployment  or  impairment  of  the  public 
health,  safety  or  welfare.  Such  "priority  in- 
terstate purchasers  would  be  able  to  compete 
for  the  onshore  production  of  new  natural 
gas  with  Intrastate  biiyers.  No  purchaser,  In 
inter-  or  intrastate  commerce,  may  pay  a 
price  for  new  onshore  natural  gas  that  ex- 
ceeds ilie  generally  prevaUlng  price  In  that 
production  area  for  coutracta  entered  into  or 
renewed  during  the  period  from  Augai^t  1, 
tiirough  August  3J.  1975. 

This  proTi<!lon  assures  thiU  producers  on- 
shore will  not  suffer  rollbacks  of  their  cur- 
rent unregulated  natural  ga.s  sales  price.s,  but 
this  provision  also  prevents  nex  natural  gtta 
prices  from  shooting  upward  and  placing  aji 
enormous  burden  on  the  naUon's  frail  econ- 
omy as  the  euormoub  demands  of  both  the 
inter-  and  intrastate  markets  are  unleaahed 
upon  the  limited  supplies  available  for  sale 
onshore. 

(2)  In  the  case  ol  natural  gas  produced 
from  the  Outer  Conttnenral  Shelf,  priority 
IntersUte  purchasers  are  provided  special 
assistance  in  obtalnln«  new  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. If  an  OC8  producer  receives  a  reason- 
abl*--  off^r  '.,  buy  natural  gas  from  an  Inter- 


state prion ly  purchaser,  he  must  sell  to  that 
ptu-chaser.  This  provision  assures  that  the 
plpeUne  systems  in  greatest  need  are  aUorded 
an  option  to  purchase  new  natural  gas  from 
the  oca.  These  priorities  do  not  apply  to  new 
OCS  production  that  is  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious advance-payment  arrangement. 

(3)  The  use  of  natural  gas  by  electric  gen- 
erai-nt:  sj-,tenis  is  prohibited  if  the  Adminis- 
trator ot  the  Federal  Energy  Adnunistratiou 
deLerniii.cs  that  such  powerplants  have  the 
reasonable  capability  and  necessary  plair 
equipment  to  burn  petroleum  products  or 
coal.  This  prohibition  would  be  implemented 
if  .such  natural  gas  previously  used  by  « 
power  plant  could  be  directly  or  indirectly 
made  available  to  priority  interstate  pur- 
chasers. The  power  plants  and  their  natural 
gas  suppliers  losing  natural  gas  under  this 
provision,  would,  unlike  under  existing  law. 
be  fully  compensated.  Power  plants  incurrint 
additional  costs  for  burning  alternative  fuels 
as  well  as  all  others  suffering  losses  would  be 
compenspted  by  the  benefitting  priority  in- 
terstate piUThasei-s. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  re- 
quired to  order  the  production  from  desig- 
nated natural  gas  fields  at  the  maximum  efli- 
cient  rate.  He  is  also  authorised  to  order  nat- 
urpl  gas  production  at  the  temporary  emer- 
gency production  rate  in  order  to  incrensr 
supplies  of  natural  gas  ti^  priority  iuierstmc 
purchasers.  Extensive  safeguards  are  provided 
to  protect  States'  rights,  and  the  propertv 
Inierests  of  producers.  Full  compensation  is 
provided  for  any  damage  that  may  occur  as  a 
result  ol  production  at  temporary  emergencj 
production  rate  and  compensation  for  such 
natural  gas  is  at  the  new  )iatural  eas  i-ats 
provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  ihj  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

As  has  been  noted  in  the  media,  \\e 
have  been  engaged  m  hearings  on  shoit- 
ages  and  the  energy  crisis  since  19C5  and 
1966.  Wc  have  been  li-jing  to  update  tlic 
Natural  Gas  Act,  which  was  enacted  in 
1938  for  many,  many  years.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  has  been  amended  more 
than  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

But.  finally,  coming  to  tliii>  winter's 
crisis,  oui-  good  and  distinguished  astro- 
naut friend  from  Ohio  started  going 
around,  working  with  all  parties,  to  tiy 
to  get  us  to  land  safely  this  winter.  I 
cannot  commend  him  highly  enough. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  worked  with 
the  administration.  There  Is  no  implica- 
tion that  this  Is  an  administration  bill. 
But,  we  have  tried  to  minimize  tlie  ob- 
jections of  the  administration — ^looking, 
of  coui-Kf^  to  this  bill  being  signed  into 
law. 

Tlic  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  a 
leader  in  working  with  the  Hoase  Mem- 
bers, the  .staff  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  offices  of  various  interested 
Senators  from  the  14  States  affected.  I 
think  we  have  what  is  chaiactcrlzed  in 
the  parliamentary  sense  as  something 
that  can  fly — something  that  we  can  pass 
in  a  ver>'  pi-ompt  fashion.  It  is  something 
to  which  the  natural  gas  industiy  can 
work  with  and  it  will  permit  the  several 
States  faced  with  a  crisis  to  forestall  un- 
employment consequences  from  gas 
shortage?  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  en- 
tirely, this  v.inter,  If  this  particular  ini- 
tiative is  promptly  enacted.  I  tliank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  He  worked  at  great  length  on 
this  matter,  especially  since  accelerating 
Inflation  in  tliis  Nation  is  caased  by  tlie 
increasing  prices  of  food  and  fuel.  And 
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we  find  that  the  food  prices  are  rising 
because  of  the  rise  in  fuel  prices.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  also  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  we  have  a  priority 
;■"■.•  fertilizer,  for  agricultural  products 
tn  maintain  national  food  production.  In 
particular  he  helped  us  hanuner  out  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  which  assures  the  avail- 
fibil'.ty  of  natural  gas  for  osricultnral 
ii.=ers. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  from  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  was  commiii  icated  to  the 
Senate    by    Mr.    Marks,    one    of    his 
.secretaries. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION  EXTENSION   ACT   Oh    1975— 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—(S.   DOC.   NO.   94- 102  • 
The  Presiding  Officer   iMr.   Hansen) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  iollowing  mes- 
sage from  the  President  ot  the  United 
States : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  Uiiih-ci  y'atcs 

I  am  today  vetoing  S  1849.  which 
would  extend  price  controls  on  domestic 
oil  another  six  months  I  am  taking  this 
action  because: 

1.  An  extension  of  price  controls  would 
Increase  our  dangerous  vml  growing  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil. 

2.  It  would  increase  tlie  exijoi  t  of  jobs 
and  dollars  from  our  economy. 

3.  It  would  jeopai-dize  our  future  eco- 
nomic stability  and  national  .stcurity. 

4.  It  would  retard  con.sei'. ation  of 
energy. 

5.  It  would  postpone  the  badly  r.eoded 
development  and  piuduction  of  new 
domestic  energy. 

6.  It  would  negate  tlie  pcssibilily  of 
long-range  compromise  on  this  problem 
because  of  expected  Congressional  reluc- 
tance to  tackle  the  issue  of  liighei'  oil 
prices  in  an  election  year. 

Since  1971.  America's  bill  for  imported 
oil  has  climbed  from  just  over  $3  billion 
annually  to  $25  billion  today— a  700 <-; 
increase.  This  $25  billion  could  provide 
more  than  one  million  jobs  for  Americans 
here  at  home.  We  cannot  delay  longer. 

Last  January  in  mj'  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  I  proposed  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  energy  program  to  make 
the  United  States  independent  of  foi-ei-ni 
oil  by  1985. 

The  need  for  such  a  prcgrani  grows 
with  each  passing  day.  Right  now.  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  for  almost  40  percent  of  its  current 
needs.  If  we  do  not  act  quickly  to  reverse 
this  trend,  within  10  years,  we  will  im- 
port more  than  half  of  the  oil  we  need  at 
whatever  price  is  demanded  by  foreign 
producers  who  can  cut  off  our  supply 
any  time  they  want  to. 

The  more  foreign  oil  we  import,  the 
more  dollars  and  the  more  jobs  we  lose 
fmni  our  economy.  And  as  American  jobs 
and  dollars  flow  out  of  the  countrv.  so 
does  our  economic  and  national  security. 

The  1973  embargo  cost  us  more  than 
$15  billion  in  Gross  National  Product  and 
threw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
out  of  work.  It  dramatically  showed  our 
vulnerability.  Another  disi-uption  would 
be  even  more  costly  in  dollars  and  jobs— 
and  could  throw  us  into  a  new  recession. 


The  detailed  legislative  program  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  last  winter  involved 
tough  measures  to  put  us  immediately  on 
the  road  to  energy  independence.  It 
would  have  conserved  the  energy  we  now 
have  and  accelerated  development  and 
j)roduction  of  more  energy  here  at  home. 
Because  this  program  would  have  in- 
creased energy  prices  somewhat  until 
new  domestic  supplies  were  developed,  I 
also  proposed  tax  legislation  to  prevent 
undue  piofit-tuking  by  oil  companies  and 
to  return  energy  tax  dollars  to  American 
con-sumeis  to  off.<et  t!ie  slightl;.  lii^her 
prices  they  would  pay. 

Since  I  could  not  gamble  witli  our  Na- 
tion's security  v\  liile  waiting  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  my  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. I  raised  the  import  fees  on  eacli 
barrel  ot  loieign  crude  oil  in  February  as 
an  iiitciim  measure  to  reduce  imports. 

Tlie  Congress  still  has  not  acted. 
Throughou  these  months,  I  have  com- 
pumiL-ed  again  and  again  and  again  to 
accommodate  Congressional  requests. 

I  delayed  putting  the  second  dollar  fee 
on  imported  oil  lor  90  days,  finally  im- 
posing it  June  1.  I  delayed  the  third  dol- 
lar indefinitely.  Still,  the  country  ha.- 
seon  no  Congres;  ional  action. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  me.s.sa;je  last 
January.  I  announced  a  decision  to  re- 
move tlie  ceiling  on  price-controlled  do- 
mestic oil  April  1.  permitting  it  to  rise 
from  S5.25  per  banc:  to  the  free  market 
l)rice.  This  action  would  have  immedi- 
ately stimulated  production  and  develop- 
ment of  needed  additional  energy  .sup- 
plies and  also  encouraged  conservation. 
At  the  request  of  Congressional  leaders. 
I  postponed  such  action  to  give  them  time 
to  work  out  a  different  solution. 

After  nearly  six  months  without  Con- 
gre.ssional  passage  of  a  decontrol  bill  or 
any  other  positive  legislation.  I  proposed 
in  early  July  a  compromise  30-month 
phased  oil  decontrol  plan.  This  program 
represented  an  effort  to  meet  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  many  members  of  Con- 
gress and  showed  the  Administration's 
willingness  to  compromise.  The  House 
of  Representatives  rejected  tiiis  plan. 
I  made  auotlier  effort  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion before  the  August  Congressional 
recess  by  submitting  another  decontrol 
plan,  which  would  have  gradually  phased 
out  price  controls  over  a  39-month  period 
and  put  a  price  ceiling  on  all  domestic 
oil. 

I  believe  this  decontrol  plan  went  more 
than  halfway  to  meet  concerns  raised 
by  the  Congress.  Althougli  it  would 
achieve  eneisy  objectives  more  slowly 
than  warranted,  I  .offered  it  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  because  action  was  des- 
perately needed. 

Instead,  the  House  also  rejected  this 
compromise  attempt  and  Congress  passed 
this  bill  which  would  simply  extend  the 
pricing  and  allocation  puthorities  for 
another  six  months.  This  proposed  ac- 
tion would  only  ensm-e  the  continued 
growth  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
I  cannot  approve  six  more  months 
of  delay— delay  whidi  would  cost  needed 
jobs  and  dollars  and  compound  our  en- 
ergy and  economic  problems. 

From  my  experience  in  tlie  Congress. 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  be  easier 
to  pass  the  tough  legislation  needed  to 
begin  solvinu   tlie  en.M^v  prul)!em  this 


year  rather  than  during  the  1976  elec- 
tion year.  The  six-month  price  control 
extension  contained  in  the  bill  I  am  veto- 
ing would  postpone  possible  action  until 
at  least  the  Spring  of  1976  and  in  all 
likelihood  would  mean  an  indefinite  de- 
lay in  our  efforts  to  be'.;in  .solving  tiiis 
problem. 

Despite  last  minute  attempts  made  in 
good  faitli  by  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican leadership,  their  effort  to 
achieve  a  compromise  in  tlie  Congress 
has  failed.  It  is  clear  tliat  too  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  liave  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  decontrol  issue — much 
less  the  overall  energy  jjroblem. 

We  must  have  a  national  energy  pio- 
grum  before  we  have  a  national  energy 
cmeigenc.k.  Our  time  to  act  instead  of 
read  gl•o.'^  .sliorter  with  each  day  and 
with  each  dclny. 

Without  price  controls  on  doine.stic 
oil.  \\e  Liin  reduce  dependence  upon  im- 
ported oil  by  reducing  domestic  con- 
suinption  by  more  than  700.000  bauels 
per  d...  '.iUiin  two  years.  We  can  reduce 
dependence  in  the  long  run  by  increasing; 
domestic  production  by  nearly  one  and 
one-half  million  barrels  per  day  by  1985. 
By  continuing  controls,  imports  will  in- 
crease because  of  a  lack  of  incentives  u. 
spur  domestic  production  and  the  ener-y 
problem  will  get  worse  and  worse. 

II  my  veto  is  sustained.  I  still  will  ac- 
cej)t  a  45-day  extension  of  price  controis 
to  protide  time  to  work  with  the  Coit- 
grcssional  leaders  who  have  assiued  me 
that  tliey  will  seek  an  acceptable  com- 
promise duiing  this  period.  Ii  this  fur- 
ther compromise  fails,  however.  I  will 
take  the  following  actions  to  ensure  an 
orderly  transition  from  Go\ernment 
controls  to  Uie  free  market : 

— I  w  ill  remove  the  previou.slj  imposeil 
$2  per  barrel  import  fees  on  crude  oil  and 
a  60  cents  fee  on  petrolemn  products. 

— I  will  again  pre.ss  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  windfall  profits  tax  with  plow 
back  provisions  and  to  return  the  money 
collected  to  the  American  consumer. 

— I  will  propose  legislation  to  provide 
a  gradual  transition  from  price  controls 
for  small  and  independent  refiners. 

—I  will  propose  legislation  to  provide 
auiliority  to  allocate  liquified  petroleum 
gases,  such  as  propane,  to  supply  these 
important  fuels  at  reasonable  prices  to 
farmers,  rural  households  and  curtailed 
natural  gas  users. 

— I  will  seek  authority  to  provide  re- 
tail service  station  dealers  legal  remedies 
to  protect  their  interests  at;ainril  unwar- 
ranted actions  by  the  major  oil  compan- 
ies. 

Since  January,  I  have  gone  more  than 
halfway  in  order  to  readi  a  responsible 
compromise.  Obvioasly.  we  have  talked 
and  delayed  long  enough.  We  must  act 
now  to  piotect  not  only  ourselves,  but 
future  generations  of  Americans.  I  lu-ge 
Membei-s  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se 
to  sustain  my  veto  and  get  on  with  the 
job  of  meeting  this  problem  head-on. 

The  continued  failure  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  enact  a  National  Energy 
Program  puts  us  increasinglj-  at  the  mer- 
cy of  foreign  oil  producers  and  will  cer- 
tainly result  in  Americans  paying  sub- 
stantially higher  prices  for  tlieir  fueL 
Gekald  R.  Fokd. 
Tn:  Whuk  Hoi  se.  September  9.  1975. 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S    VETO 
EMERGENCY    PETROLEUl^ 
CATION  ACT  OP  1972 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  Presldei  ,t,  I  shall 
ypeak  now  of  the  veto  by  the  !»resldent 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  /llocatlon 
Extension  Act,  the  override  of  v  hlch  will 
be  voted  upon  by  the  Senate  at  3  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  .suffic  ent  time 
tomorrow — 11  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  i  4-hour 
period — to  debate  something  so  impor- 
tant as  this  vote.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
our  distinguished  President  las  out- 
maneuvered  us  in  bringing  the  d  ebate  off 
the  Senate  floor  and  into  th»  White 
House.  Every  headhne  says  that  i  he  Pies- 
ident  has  conferred,  that  he  his  a  new 
group  there  every  day.  He  has  be  en  doing 
it  for  5  days,  and  he  has  tdked  to 
them.  Everybody  comes  out  talki  ig  about 
a  compromise.  There  has  been  no  com- 
promise. There  has  been  total  in  sistence. 
"Compromise"  is  misleading.  Ttie  issue 
has  been  so  obfuscated  before  tl  le  coun- 
try that  it  is  hard  to  get  our  <ye  back 
on  the  target. 

The  exchange  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizor  a  (Mr. 
Panwin)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  brings  the  matter  in  »  focus, 
and  I  believe  we  should  discuss  it  for  a 
little  while. 

For  one  thing,  we  sent  to  the  P  resident 
of  the  United  States  S.  1849,  thi(  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1972. 
One  of  the  assistants  has  handed  me  a 
newspaper  ad  that  says  that  .toerlca 
ought  to  get  mad.  I  am  trying  to  get 
friendly,  because  I  am  trying  to  per- 
suade people  right  now.  I  probably  will 
be  mad  by  tomorrow  morning  or  tomor- 
row afternoon,  just  before  3  o'dock,  If 
things  continue  as  they  have. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Al  ocatlon 
Act  was  hammered  out  in  a  ve-y  good 
conference  of  House  Members  and  Sen- 
ators. It  has  been  continued  for  various 
6-month  periods  because,  g<nerally 
speaking,  the  conditions  and  lircum- 
stances  with  respect  to  the  OP];c  mo- 
nopolistic cartel  and  the  contrds  over 
which  we  have  no  control  persist 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  i  lenator 
from  Arizona,  with  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  conferees,  signed  this  con- 
ference report,  as  did  the  dlstlni  mulshed 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  Senat(  r  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen).  I  refer  to  the 
wisdom  with  which  this  bill  was  e  lacted, 
specifically  with  reference  to  thii  flexi- 
bility provided  therein  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  implement ;  i  man- 
datory allocation  program,  and  lo  that 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  ^natter 
of  inflation,  with  which  that  paijtlcular 
group  of  distinguished  confereis  was 
concerned. 

I  would  say  that  the  rate  of  inflation 
is  even  greater.  In  September  o  1975, 
than  it  was  in  November  of  1973  when 
the  conferees  were  worried  about  infla- 
tion, when  they  were  wonled  about  al- 
location*, when  they  were  worried  about 
the  OPEC  cartel  | 

This  report  was  signed  by  these!  Sena- 
tors I  have  just  referred  to  plixs  the 
Senators  from  Washington  (Mr,  Mag- 
KusoN  and  Mi-.  Jackson j  the  therjsena- 


OF  THE  tor  from  Nevada.  Senator  Bible;  the 
ALLO-  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Citurch)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuxd) 
and  the  then  Senator  from  Kentuckj-, 
Mr.  Cook. 

Since  I  have  the  ears  of  these  two 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  with 
them  to  see  if  I  cannot  change  at  least 
the  vote  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Because  unless  he  can  show  me  that 
circumstances  have  changed,  this  is 
what  the  gentleman  said  in  this  con- 
ference report  in  November  1973 : 

InitlaUy,  It  should  be  said  that  the  con- 
ferees are  In  unanimous  agreement  that,  due 
to  various  factors,  the  self -regulatory  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  are  not  currently 
operating  in  the  petroleum  market. 
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Did  you  hear  that  exchange  a  moment 
ago  \^-ith  the  Senator  from  Dlinois? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  give 
the  date  of  the  report  he  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  date  of  this  re- 
port Is  November  10, 1973. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  rest  my  ca.se. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  was  Novem- 
ber 10.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  those 
particular  deleterious  circumstances  or 
occasions  have  not  become  only  exacer- 
bated since  November  1973.  The  inflation 
is  exacerbated.  The  OPEC  cartel  is  exac- 
erbated. We  have  had  a  $2  excise  tax  il- 
legally imposed.  There  are  more  people 
unemployed  now  than  we  had  in  Novem- 
ber 1973.  The  problems  have  com- 
pounded. 

When  they  were  talking  a  niinute  ago, 
the  gentlemen  went  on  to  say  he  was  a 
head  of  a  corporation.  One  thing  he 
could  tell  us  as  head  of  that  corporation 
is  how  they  really  would  regard  the  na- 
tional interest  and  how  they  would  look 
and  hold  back  on  price  increases.  That 
is  not  what  is  in  this  report,  and  I  quote 
from  the  report: 

In  the  face  oX  the  present  shortage,  large 
integrated  oil  companies  understandably 
protect  their  own  interests  first.  As  short- 
ages deepen,  and  all  figures  and  analyses 
available  seem  to  indicate  that  they  will, 
it  is  unreasonable 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 

Wyoming  said 

it  Is  imreasonable  to  expect  businessmen 
to  share  their  limited  supplies  with  their 
competitors.  Indeed,  some  have  argued  that 
it  may  l>e  inconsistent  with  their  obligations 
to  shareholders  to  do  so. 

The  same  applies  to  pi-lces.  These  cor- 
porations, I  am  sui-e,  are  not  eleemosy- 
nary or  charitable  institutions.  Certainly 
they  are  not  pro  bono  publico.  We  can 
imderstand  that  report  langiiage.  But 
now  that  controls  are  coming  off,  we 
find  that  businessmen  are  all  pro  bono 
publico;  they  are  all  going  to  work, 
get  along,  and  there  will  be  no  prke 
increases  or  any  other  deleterious  results. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  circum- 
stances have  not  changed  except  to 
worsen — except  to  worsen.  What  was 
passed  and  found  as  a  workable  measure, 
what  was  emplo:  ed  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  after  he  signed  It  into  law  In 
December  of  1973  to  raise  old  oil  is  now 
called  unworkable.  If  the  media  would 
only  report  the  whole  story.  It  Is  a 
mystery  why  they  do  not.  Some  time. 
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.some  day,  the  people  are  going  to  have 
to  find  the  truth. 

The  present  law,  with  all  the  flexibility 
written  In  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  and  Wyoming,  and  voted 
on  with  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
Soutli  Carolina  and  others,  grants  the 
President  the  authority  to  raise  the  pi  ice 
on  old  oil  unilaterally. 

Using  this  same  authority,  Piesideiit 
Nixon  raised  old  oil  prices  from  $4.25  to 
the  present  $5.25.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
justify  the  action  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law.  Public  Law  93-159.  which 
says  that  "The  President  or  his  delegate 
may  amend  such  regulation  so  long  as 
i.uch  regulation,  as  amended,  meets  the 
requirement  of  this  section."  He  can 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph 2.  such  oil  or  products  as  he 
chooses.  He  can  go  right  into  a  39-monUi, 
34-month,  a  41 -month  period,  or  decon- 
trol it  immediately.  However,  his  own 
anti-inflation  program  prevents  this  ac- 
tion at  the  present  time  because  he  can- 
not comply  with  his  own  executive  order. 
No.  11821. 

Tills  order  was  issued  by  the  President 
last  fall,  because  of  his  concern  over  in- 
flation. It  provides — 

This  order  was  issued  by  the  President 
last  fall,  November  27,  1974,  because  of 
his  concern  over  inflation.  It  provides 
that  any  Executive  order,  amentiment, 
dii-ective,  or  statement  has  to  include 
what  we  would  call  an  economic  Impact 
statement  covering  the  impact  on  con- 
sumers, the  effect  on  competition,  the 
effect  on  supplies,  in  general,  the  effect 
on  inflation.  Not  being  able  to  justify 
this  increase,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  veto,  says  to  Congress,  "You 
justify  it.  You  come  back  in  45  days  with 
a  compromise."  And  that  compromise 
obviously  would  have  us  endorsing  the 
phaseout    principle.     This     is    Mickey 
Mouse  kind  of  government,  replete  with 
confusion  about  his  trying  to  compro- 
mise and  veto,  veto.  Do  you  remember  in 
JanuaiT  when  he  came  and  said  he  was 
going  to  deconti-ol  ever>'thing  and  put  on 
his  excise  tax?  He  has  been  talking  from 
January  to  September  about  compromise 
and  all  I  have  seen  is  vetoes.  All  I  have 
seen  is  vetoes.  And  everybody  knows,  with 
oil-State  Senators  and  oU-State  Repre- 
sentatives joining  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration, that  we  cannot  override 
these  vetoes.  The  only  legislation  we  have 
enacted  was  oil  depletion  repeal  and  we 
really  got  that  by  because  he  had  to  sign 
the  tax  credits  and  the  tax  rebates. 

When  we  have  another  of  those  "must" 
bills,  we  are  going  to  pass  an  energy  bill 
that  way,  if  that  Is  our  only  choice  and 
chance  to  get  It  through  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  going  back  to  the  basic 
issue,  the  circumstances  have  not 
changed.  No.  1,  since  October  1973,  we 
have  been  engaged  in  an  economic  war. 
The  OPEC  cartel  and  the  Arab  bloc  in 
the  Middle  East,  after  the  Yom  Kippur 
war,  declared  economic  war  upon  the  oil 
consumers  of  the  Western  World  and  Ja- 
pan as  well.  Most  particularly,  they  re- 
ferred to  the  United  States.  They  said, 
in  essence,  "Old  oil  has  only  cost  us  10 
cents  a  ban-d  to  i>roduce  and  ship,  and 
while  we  are  getting  20  times  that 
amount"— or  $2  a  barrel  at  the  world 
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price — "we  are  going  to,  ipso  facto,  raise 
that  price  without  regard  to  supply  and 
demand,  arbitrarily,  as  a  cartel."  At  that 
time  they  raised  it  to  $10.20. 

Since  then  it  has  giadually  risen  to 
S13.50  which  now  Is  the  world  market 
price. 

But  since  1973,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  that  economic  war — and  at  first. 
President  Ford  was  on  our  side  in  that 
war. 

If  you  remember  at  that  particular 
time  there  was  a  leftover  energy  czar. 
There  have  been  dozens  of  czars  aroimd, 
some  left  in,  some  imder  and  this  one 
was  left  over.  Mr.  Sawhill  came  out  with 
the  Idea  of  Increasing  gasoline  prices 
in  oi-der  to  deter  consumption,  in  order 
to  discourage  reliance  upon  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  Sawhill  said  we  ought  to  rai.se 
the  gasoline  tax.  To  get  the  price  of  a 
gallon  of  gas  up  in  tliis  war,  that  that 
was  the  approach  to  use.  Putting  this 
into  perspective,  at  the  same  time  we 
were  having  economic  summit  meetings 
and  tlie  main  theme  from  tlie  adminis- 
tration was  that  inflation  was  enemy 
No.  1,  and  that  we  already  had  too  much 
inflation  due  to  the  unsupportable.  ar- 
bitrary, high  prices  of  international  oil 
as  caused  by  this  OPEC  cartel. 

President  Ford  who  at  that  time — Sep- 
tember and  October — came  to  Andex-- 
son.  and  Rcxik  Hill,  and  Greenville,  S.C. 
campaigning  for  candidates,  reiterated 
the  same  feeling. 

So  when  Mr.  Sawhill  came  up  with 
the  recommendation  of  high  price,  he 
was  not  around  town  30  more  days. 

In  October  the  President  reiterated 
these  stands  in  many  talks. 

You  know,  they  all  wondered  about 
that  vote  hi  the  early  part  of  the  year 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  All 
those  House  Members  last  yeax  were 
running  on  the  same  program  against  in- 
flation. That  Is  why  they  did  not  want 
to  Increase  the  prices  of  gasoline.  We 
have  been  against  this  enemy,  inflation, 
since  the  word  go.  since  at  least  Oc- 
tober 1973,  when  the  Arab  cartel  struck. 
Mr.  President,  the  Business  Advisoiy 
Council  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  was 
told  by  the  President  that  the  reason 
for  the  Impending  unemployment,  which 
was  Just  beginning  to  be  discerned  for 
the  first  time,  was  due  to  the  high  prices 
of  oil,  the  result  of  the  OPEC  cartel. 

President  Pord,  the  country,  and  Con- 
gress were  hand-In-hand  down  the  road 
in  battle  against  the  OPEC  cartel.  They 
were  the  cause  of  Inflation,  hence  they 
were  the  enemy. 

Then  on  December  31  of  last  year  the 
President  vetoed  the  cargo  prefei-ence 
bill.  In  the  Commerce  Committee  we  had 
had  various  Indications  from  hearings 
and  other  Information  that  the  United 
States  was  In  jeopardy  with  respect  to 
the  importation  of  oil  jnroducts.  That 
could  have  put  up  the  prices  Inordinately 
high,  but  even  paying  those  prices  we 
might  not  even  be  able  to  get  delivery, 
because  less  than  6  percent  of  the  oil 
delivered  Into  the  United  States  came 
in  American  bottoms. 

So  by  a  strong  vote  in  the  House  and 
Senate  we  sent  this  bill  to  the  President 
s.aying  that  30  percent  of  the  oil  imported 
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into  the  United  States  should  come  In 
American  bottoms  so  that  in  a  national 
emergency  we  would  have  this  carriage 
capabiUty.  President  Ford  said,  "I  veto 
this  bill,  because  it  is  highly  infla- 
tionary." 

It  would  have  added — and  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  by  everyone  with  respect 
to  that  particular  measure,  never  dis- 
puted although  we  have  used  it  in  our 
debate  many  times — that  it  would  have 
added  12  cents  a  barrel  onto  the  cost  of 
oil.  It  would  have  increa.sed  it  12  cents  a 
barrel. 

Then  Secretaiy  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer discussed  the  question  with  the 
President  and  we  started  just  exactly 
wliat  the  Senator  from  Vuginia  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Mississippi 
and  others  discussmg  here  today,  the 
Middle  East  war  all  over  again.  The  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State  forgot  the  economic  war 
and  got  back  into  the  Middle  East  war. 
and  he  says,  "Now,  tlie  way  to  solve  tliat 
is  to  join  them." 

By  late  January,  the  special  message 
came  to  the  Joint  Assembly  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  came  out  for  decon- 
trol and  a  $3  per  barrel  excise  tax.  What 
was  highly  inflationary  on  December  21, 
30  days  later  was  suddenly  highly 
desu'able. 

The  rest  is  history.  Of  course.  Con- 
gress was  caught  off  base.  The  Pi-esident 
was.  too,  as  you  remember,  because  he 
got  on  his  plane  and  started  touring  all 
over  the  covmtry  with  those  exotic  dishes 
m  Atlanta,  Houston,  and  Kansas  City. 

Then,  late  in  Februai-y,  we  took  a  vote 
and  we  still  voted  the  President  down 
on  this  particvflar  score  by  resolution 
disapproving  the  taiiff.  The  President 
vetoed  that,  and  we  were  never  able  to 
summon  enough  stiength  to  ovenide  that 
veto,  and  we  have  been  into  the  veto  con- 
test ever  since,  always  with  the  media 
saying  the  same  thing— "What  has  the 
Congress  done?" 

Later  in  my  remarks  I  am  going  to 
review  the  19  bills  and  resolutions  we 
have  voted  on  and  passed  in  Congress 
since  that  January.  The  point  Is  when 
we,  the  Congress,  act  it  is  not  action; 
when  the  President  acts  it  Is  action. 

We  took  a  different  action.  We  took  a 
different  action  with  respect  to  that  ex- 
cise tax  which  has  now  been  found  by 
the  court  to  be  illegal.  But  we  did  take 
action. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  OPEC  cartel 

and  the  economic  war.  In  July  of  this 

year,  a  column  appeared  to  the  New  Yortc 

Thnes  by  William  V.  Shannon  entitled, 

•President  of  Oil." 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle In  Its  entire^  be  included  at  this 
point  bi  the  Rbcom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-tlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PsEsiDurr  OF  On. 
(By  WlUlun  V.  Shannon) 
Washirgton,  July  19. — The  oil  problem  Is 
essentially  political  in  nature  and  can  only 
b«  overcome  by  the  power  of  Oovemment. 
But  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
cope  with  the  problem  because  the  NUon 
and  Ford  Administrations  insist  upon  treat- 
ing It  as  an  economic  issue  that  can  be  re- 
solved by  the  natural  play  of  market  forces. 


Because  of  the  suddec.  huge  L'tcrease  in 
the  price  of  oil,  the  iufialion  and  the  reces- 
sion were  both  made  much  wor«e  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  As  lon«  as  Presi- 
dent Ford  persists  in  his  mistaken  policies, 
the  Umted  States  will  continue  to  sufier  se- 
vere economic  damage  in  lost  Jobe  and  de- 
preciated ciu-rency. 

Mr.  Ford  follows  the  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jor international  oil  companies  on  oil  prob- 
lems in  the  .same  way  that  he  amiably  heedt 
the  advice  of  other  big  >u.<ilnesBes  on  the 
problem.?  that  interest  them.  This  is  pai'tly 
because,  like  Mr.  Nixon  before  him,  he  Is 
heavily  dependent  on  the  oil  industry  as  part 
of  his  political  base.  He  is  also  a  stolid  be- 
Uever  in  the  busiuets  Ideology  of  rugged  in- 
dividualism, free  markets  and  price  compe- 
tiiiou^virtues  that  exist  more  clearly  in  hi.s 
mind  than  they  do  iu  the  practices  of  the 
International  oil  industry. 

But,  basically,  Mr.  Ford  plods  ahead  with 
his  disastrous  policies  because  he  does  not 
know  any  better.  No  one  who  knew  Gerald 
Ford  and  his  dreary,  negative  record  duiiug 
a  quarter-century  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatlves  would  ever  have  chosen  him  to 
lead  the  nation  in  meeting  a  complex  and 
unpreceudented  situation. 

There  are  many  men  in  both  parties  in 
Congress  who  much  better  understand  the 
real  nature  of  the  oil  problem.  But  because 
the  solutions  require  sacrifice,  it  is  almosi 
insuperably  difficult  to  put  together  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  support  of  legislation. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
oU  shortage  and  no  energy  crisis.  Rather, 
there  is  a  political  crisis.  The  oil-exporting 
countries  have  become  cohesive  enough  to 
blackmail  the  wealthy  Industrial  coiintries 
by  raising  the  price  of  oil  to  an  extortionate 
level,  keeping  it  there,  and  threatening  to 
raise  it  still  higher. 

In  this  crlslB,  no  one  is  defending  the  in- 
terests of  American  consumers.  Although 
five  of  the  seven  major  International  oil  com- 
panies are  American-owned,  their  Interests 
and  the  nation's  Interests  are  not  identical. 
With  the  world  market  now  glutted  with 
oil,  these  American  companies  help  the  Arab 
countries  allocate  and  ratlcnallxe  the  cut- 
backs In  production  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  prices  from  falling.  As  buslneas  part- 
ners of  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  and  as 
producers  of  oil  In  the  United  States,  these 
compames  have  no  tncentive  to  keep  the 
price  of  oU  donii.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  propaganda  and  political  protagonists 
inside  this  country  for  the  cartel. 

President  Ford  Is  now  urging  Congress  to 
abolish  the  price  ceiling  of  $5.25  a  barrel  on 
oil  from  wells  that  were  producing  before 
1973.  This  so-called  "old  oU"  provides  40 
per  cent  of  VS.  supplies.  The  rest  of  native 
oU  Is  seUlng  at  the  world  cartel  price  of  about 
»13  a  barrel. 

Since  companies  produce  both  cOd  and 
new  oil,  they  are  getting  an  average  price 
for  their  total  output  of  roughly  #7.60  a  bar- 
rel. This  Is  triple  the  price  of  only  two  years 
ago.  Tet  the  companies  have  the  andacity 
to  say  that  they  need  to  get  the  extortionate 
world  price  for  aU  tbelr  oU  if  they  are  go- 
hig  to  have  any  "incentive"  to  search  for  and 
produce  addiiloual  oU  in  this  country. 

Tha  United  States  ought  to  have  the  polit- 
ical will  and  toughness  to  refuse  to  be  black- 
mailed. It  should  sUbULse  the  price  of  do- 
loestlc  oil,  old  and  new,  at  $7.50  a  barrel  as 
provided  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Bepresenta- 
tive  John  Dlngell.  Michigan  Democrat.  It 
sbould  then  make  a  concerted  effort  to  break 
the  world  cartel  price. 

The  Arab  countries  suppUed  only  1.3  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oU  a  day  to  this  country  Ui 
the  £rst  quarter  of  this  year.  leas  than  8  per 
cent  of  total  U.S.  oil  requipements.  By  con- 
serration,  the  V3.  could  promptly  redtioe 
oil  coosinnptton  by  that  amoont.  A  •ustainetf 
cntbftf^  of  this  mafnltwle  vooM  be  »  •!(- 
ntfleant  political  signs!  to  the  carteL 
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OasoUne  consumption  could  be 
'aw  to  the  present  level  of  con3UBh>tlon 
The  economy  recovered  and  aa  De'  rolt 
Uiiced  more  fuel-eflBclent  car.?,  gasc  tine 
.■si.imptlon  could  gradually  be  redii  ;ed 
l>resent  levels  by  steeply  rising  gasol  i 

The   United   States  could   adopt 
iirmer  policy  toward  Saudi  Arabln 
than  merely  getting  some  of  its 
dollars  back  by  selling  them  militaHr 
ment  and  petrochemical  plant<=,  Thjy 
both  be  treated  the  way  one  treat.- 
ninller. 

As  the  world's  strongest  econon 
and  greatest  single  u'-er  of  petrol ' 
C'liited  States  could  face  do^  n  the 
'.vin.    B\it    not    aa    long    as    iL? 
espouses  the  policies  of  the   Xme; 
slon  of  the  world  oil  cartel 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  will  quoit  4tO'»  the 
article. 

The  United  States  ought  to  hsv 
litical   will   and   toughness  to  refi 
blackmailed.  It  should  stablliiC  th€ 
domestic  oil,  old  and  new,  at  S7.50 
as  provided  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Ri  present 
alive  John  Dlngell,  Michigan  Dere  Dorat. 
should  then  make  a  concerted  effortlt 
ihe  world  cartel  price. 

The  Arab  countries  .>;iipplied  nn". 
lion  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  thiT  cofcintr 
tiie  first  quarter  of  this  year,  less  tl  nn 
cent  of  total  U.S.  oil  requirement?, 
servation,   the  U.S.  could  prompt! 
oil  consumption  by  that  amount.  A 
ct'.tback  of  this  magnitude  wou!d 
nlflcant  political  signal  to  the  cnrtsl 

Gasoline  consumption  cotUd  be 
lav/  to  the  present  level  ol  consumi 
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I  divert  just  a  second  from  th« 
tiou  to  add  this  is  what  we  ha  • 
doing:    Conservation,    automobte 
economy  bills;  take  the  use  of 
gas  out  from  boiler  fuel  use ;  building 
sulatlon  bills,  and  so  forth.  This 
the  congressional  approach  of  ac 

As  the.  economy  recovered  and  a< 
produced   more   fuel-eflScient   cars. 
consiunption    could    gradually    be 
from  present  levels  by  steeply  ri'.iiig 
taxes. 

The  United  State-*  could  adopt  |a  much 
firmer  policy  toward  Saudi  Arabia  i  nd  Iran 
than  merely  getting  some  of  its  dei  reciated 
dollars  back  by  selling  them  mllitar  r  equip- 
ment and  petrochemical  plants.  The  r  should 
both  be  treated  the  way  one  treats  ar  y  black- 
mailer. 
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That  is  what  we  are  into.  We 
priority  in  the  Mideast  war  of 
Israel  is  sustained  as  a  free 
a  priority  before  that  is  seeing 
United  States  is  sustained  as  a 
nomic  unit. 

We  are  in  an  economic  war  and 
ter  put  first  tilings  first  and 
eye  on  the  target — our  own  wi 

Finally,  and  I  quote  from  the 
article : 

As  the  world's  strongest  economt; 
and  greatest  single  user  of  petrole  jm 
United  States  could  face  down  the 
win.  But  not  as  long  as  its  President 
the  policies  of  the  American  divlsic 
world  oil  cartel. 

That  Is  what  we  have  got  fit)m  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  waa  Harry  Truman  who 
the  American  people  have  only 
byist— President  of  the  United 
Our  Chief  Executive,  rather  thar 
iag  for  the  economic  good,  is  lobb: ' 
the  American  division  of  the  w 
cartel,  lobbying  for  the  other 
economic  war. 
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Let  us  be  specific,  the  President  has 
extended  the  Image  of  being  against  in- 
flation. In  fact,  he  has  vetoed,  amongst 
many  vetos,  five  bills  that  we  can  refer 
to:  The  fai-m  biU,  the  emergency  jobs 
bill,  emergency  hou-sing  bill,  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill,  and  the  healtli 
services  bill. 

We  have  got  to  give  the  Pre.sident 
credit.  Generally  speaking,  he  has  been 
on  our  side  and  he  has  been  concerned, 
to  some  extent,  about  inflation,  but  it  is 
only  the  way  he  approaches  this  particu- 
lar problem.  We  have  got  to  get  people 
back  to  work.  De.spite  this  deficit  we  talk 
•about  and  the  excessive  Government 
spending,  he  does  not  recommend  doing 
away  with  unemployment  compensation 
which  costs  us  $20  billion. 

In  order  to  turn  the  economy  around. 
hf^  signed  into  law  $32  billion  in  tax 
rebates  and  deferrals.  Since  these  meas- 
ures are  vital,  but  cost  money  we  have 
been  generally  at  the  same  lei,el  of  Fed- 
eral spending  even  with  the  $60  to  $69 
billion  deficit. 

But  then  instead  of  continuing  to  turn 
the  economy  around,  he  vetoes  these  pro- 
gressive measmes.  First,  on  May  1  he 
vetoes  the  $1.86  billion  farm  bill — let  us 
give  him  credit  and  say  he  would  have 
saved  $1.8  billion  from  the  farm  bill.  In 
hi'^  message  he  said  that  any  .spending 
programs  could  easily  raise  the  Federal 
deficit  to  an  intolerable  level,  and  that 
V  e  must  hold  the  budget  line  if  we  are  all 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  prosperous, 
stable,  noninflationary  economy. 

On  May  28,  the  President  vetoed  the 
emergency  jobs  bill,  saying  it  "would  run 
the  riik  of  contributing  to  a  new  round 
of  inflation  later  on."  That  is  $3  billion. 

On  Jime  24,  the  President  vetoed  the 
emergency  housing  bill  and  said : 

It  would  require  substantial  Government 
outlays  in  future  years  when  the  economy 
may  be  operating  at  full  capacity  with  In- 
flationary forces  at  or  approaching  their 
peaks. 

That  saved  $5.07  billion. 

On  Jime  25,  the  President  vetoed  the 
$7.48  billion  Education  Appropriations 
Act,  and  I  think  that  veto  was  overridden 
on  the  House  side  today.  Quoting  from 
the  veto  message : 

Too  much  to  ask  the  taxpayers  a''.d  our 
economy  to  bear. 

On  June  26,  the  President  vetoed  the 
health  services  bill,  a  $300  million  au- 
thorization, and  I  quote  again  from  his 
veto  message,  the  Pi'esident  said: 

It  would  lock  us  into  a  permanent  policy 
of  excessive  spending  and  make  the  Federal 
budget  a  primary  cause  of  inflation  for 
years  to  come. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  as  add  that  up 
and  see  where  we  are.  We  add  up  $1.8 
bUlion,  $3  bUlion,  $5.07  billion,  $7.48  bil- 
lion. $0.03  billion  for  a  total  of  $17.38 
billion. 

The  Pi'esident  has  a  lot  of  publicity 
and  a  lot  of  mileage  out  of  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  and  that  question 
should  be  detei*mined  in  a  different  de- 
bate. 

But  let  us  assume  that  is  what  he  really 
meant,  he  wanted  to  save  us  from  infla- 
tion. 

Tlien  wliy  did  he  come  with  a  veto  at 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  give  us  $40 
billion  worth  of  inflation? 


Tl;e  Library  of  Congre.ss  survey  has 
been  before  the  Senate.  It  was  in  the 
record  when  we  debated  the  matter  of 
windfall  profits  tax  in  July  and  early 
August. 

Tiiey  have  all  been  able  to  to'  to  at- 
tack it.  but  tile  figures  aie  all  listed  there. 
There  is  no  question. 

I  am  talking  about  tlie  year  1976.  de- 
controlled oil  is  going  up  .S16.3  billion. 

Iiitrastate  natural  gas.  Mr.  President- 
it  is  intrastate — $3.9  billion. 

Coal  will  go  up  .-^3.6  billion  and  nat- 
ural 'idii  liquids  $2.9  billion  for  a  direct 
iniiea.se  of  $26.7  billion  and  with  the  50 
peicent  ripple  effect,  or  $13.3  billion  we 
have  a  $40  billion  price  tag.  I  would  also 
note  that  the  Library  has  found  a  real 
ripple  effect  of  90  percent  ha.<  been  op- 
erating in  our  economy. 

And  we  are  there,  we  are  in  an  eco- 
r.omic  war. 

One  says,  "V/ell.  Senator,  you  have  re- 
ferred to  the  President  a  lot.  what  about 
Congress  and  congressional  spending?" 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  as  Pogo.  we 
met  the  enemy,  and  it  is  us,  to  an  extent. 
I  think  we  have  sone  a  long  way  now  to 
correct  this  with  the  Budget  Committee. 
But  if  we  take  figures  in  our  minds, 
everybody  is  Bicentennial  all  around  this 
country,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public up  until  1962,  181  years,  it  took 
us  to  get  to  the  $100  billion  budget. 

It  took  us  only  9  sliort  years  from  196'J 
to  1971  to  cet  to  that  $200  billion  level. 

I  l^.ope  Mr.  Roy  Ash  is  listening.  He 
used  to  always  say  5  or  4  years,  to  try 
to  get  him.self  out  and  not  be  associated 
with  it.  writing  articles  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  But  it  took  us  only  3'j 
years,  and  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
at  that  particular  time  and  Pi'esident 
Nixon  was  in.  to  get  to  that  $300  billion 
budget  and  It  took  us  less  than  a  year  to 
jump  to  $365  biUion,  or  a  billion  dollars 
a  day,  under  President  Ford. 

Now.  we  had,  on  the  congressional 
side,  to  begin  to  take  hold  of  ourselves. 
It  was  all  disconnected,  uncoordinated, 
no  oversight,  and  no  responsibility,  and 
that,  again,  is  another  debate. 

The  point  is,  we  have  on  our  desk  a 
weekly  report,  the  Senate  Budget  Score- 
keeping  Report,  week  to  week,  by  our 
own  Budget  Committee,  and  we  voted 
down  the  military  procurement  bill  be- 
cause it  was  not  within  the  budget,  we 
voted  down  the  school  lunch  program 
and  sent  it  back  because  it  was  not  within 
the  budget,  and  the  Congress  is  doing 
its  very  level  best  now  to  confront  that 
enemy,  inflation.  But  the  President  joins 
the  enemy. 

Now.  we  put  in  $100  billion  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  or  2  yeai-s — let  us  put 
It  in  general  terms.  What  has  been  the 
impact  in  the  last  2  years  by  the  OPEC 
cartel  which  the  President  wants  us  to 
join  in  his  veto? 

Since  October  1973,  there  has  been 
another  study  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  the  effect  there  has  already 
been  a  $96.5  bilUon  impact,  $96.5  billion 
blow  to  the  American  economy,  with  the 
cost  of  an  additional  3.5  million  men 
and  women  imemployed,  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  3.8  percent  higher  than 
would  have  been  the  case  without  the 
price  rise  and  a  price  rise  itself  of  6.7 
percent. 
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The  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy) 
referred  to  the  businessmen  and  what 
tliey  would  do  in  his  years  of  experience 
in  business.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
Hansen),  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair,  and  other  Senators,  Democrat 
and  Republican,  had  this  to  say  when 
we  passed  tlie  matter  of  tlie  Emergency 
Pttroleum  Allocation  Act.  I  read  from 
their  unanimous  wording: 

In  the  face  of  the  present  shoi-iapc,  Urge 
integrated  oil  companies  uiideracandably 
protect  their  own  luterest,s. 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
about  this: 

As  shootages  deepen,  and  all  studies  indi- 
cate that  they  will,  it  is  unreasonable 

And  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  a 
different  experience  with  businessmen: 

Unreasonable  to  expect  businessmen  to 
share  theii-  limited  supplies  w^ih  their  com- 
petition. Indeed,  some  have  argued  that  It 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  their  obligations 
to  .shareholders  to  do  ro. 

Accordingly,  this  legislation  requires  a 
mandatory  allocation  program. 

Tliat  is  what  we  had  signed  mto  law. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  voted  for 
it.  Pre.sident  Nixon  signed  it  into  law.  We 
had  some  extensions.  What  has  clianged, 
other  than  the  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment worsening  from  November  1973? 
And  inflation  is  worsening,  the  consumer 
price  index  ir,  worsening.  All  of  these 
economic  and  business  indicators  say 
now  we  have  about  an  8  or  9  percent 
unemployment.  Last  month  inflation 
jiunped  to  15  percent. 

They  should  strengtlien  tlie  bill  rather 
than  veto  it.  We  should  override  the 
President  and  make  stu-e  we  have  at  least 
this  which  has  woVked  well.  The  only 
thins  I  could  get  out  of  Frank  Zarb,  I 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  i.s 
he  sai's  it  is  a  two-tier  system. 

That  might  be  a  little  bit  of  an  admin- 
istrative hiatus.  They  have  many  admin- 
istrative hiatuses.  But  I  will  say  what  is 
worse  than  coming  in  with  decontrol  is 
all  the  $40  billion  worth  of  inflation  and 
trying  to  put  in  a  complicated  e.xcess 
profits  tax,  tryhig  to  administer  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  and  getting  completely 
out  of  hand.  We  carmot  take  it  away 
once  the  Inflationary  factors  come  into 
the  business  market. 

As  between  the  two.  assuming  it  is  a 
problem  with  the  two-tiered  system,  at 
least  the  independents  are  there  and  not 
being  squeezed  out  now-.  They  will  be  If 
the  President  prevails.  Read  the  Oil  News 
for  August  18.  It  stated  that  Sun  Oil  Co. 
will  do  away  with  the  jobber,  that  they 
will  sell  franchises  dii'ectly  to  the  filling 
station  operator. 

Do  you  know  who  Is  joining  us  in  this 
fight  to  continue  tliis  very  good  piece  of 
legislation?  We  passed  it  In  the  Senate 
by  62  to  29  and  the  Hoi^e  by  303  to  117. 
Do  you  know  who  is  joining  us?  Tloat 
little  filling  station  operator  who  deals 
directly.  They  are  not  going  to  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  them.  That  oil  jobber 
has  been  building  up  the  market  for  tlie 
big  interests  rurming  up  to  the  North 
Sea.  Everybody  has  been  invited  to  go  to 
the  North  Sea.  but  I  hope  we  can  get  ev- 
erybody back  from  the  North  Sea. 

These  aie  the  people  who  are  joining 
iLs  now,  because  they  see  they  have  taken 


the  decontrol  to  put  them  out  of  business 
and  they  will  never  be  the  same.  Obvi- 
ously, I  think  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  can  possibly  happen  is  for  us  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  happy  to  re- 
spond to  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
know  the  deptli  of  his  feelings.  These 
are  not  absolute  matters  that  any  one  of 
us  can  prove,  but  we  have  inclinations. 

I  have  seen  agriculture  operate  under 
conti-ols  for  some  40  years.  There  are 
probably  120  crops,  always  the  sickest. 
There  are  the  six  or  seven  crops  we  try 
to  contiol.  We  never  hear  about  soybeans 
or  a  lot  of  oUier  crops  that  were  always 
in  the  free  market.  Some  years  they 
would  be  high  and  some  years  they 
would  be  low.  But  it  was  always  corn, 
w  heat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  which  seemed 
to  be  in  trouble.  They  were  the  ones  we 
were  propping  up  witii  artificial  controls. 
When  we  went  into  price  and  wage  con- 
trols in  Phase  1 1  do  think  it  was  success- 
ful. I  was  for  it  then.  I  thought  it  was  a 
bold,  imaginative  move.  But  I  evidenced 
skepticism  in  the  chamber  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  had  enough  computers  in 
Wasliington  and  enough  bureaucrats 
down  here  to  be  wiser  than  the  market- 
place over  a  period  of  time.  Over  a  period 
of  time  tliat  proved  true.  The  inequities, 
tlie  mjustice.  caused  the  consumer  to 
end  up  behind  the  eight  ball  in  phases 
II,  III,  and  IV.  which  turned  out  to  be 
failures. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  When  the  Senator 
s:^^s  marketplace,  does  he  mean  free 
marketplace? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  free  market. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
contend  it  is  a  free  marketplace  with  the 
OPEC  cartel? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  I  would  not  say  that 
is  a  free  market.  But  I  want  to  say  this: 
I  want  to  make  very  certain  we  are  doing 
everything  we  concei'.'ably  can  to  wean 
ourselves  away  from  dependence  on 
them,  to  stimulate  our  exploration  and 
development  In  this  coimtry. 

I  have  taken  a  firm  position  against 
overnight,  immediate  decontrol.  I  said  in 
a  speech  I  gave  in  the  Chamber  today 
that  I  prefer  decontrol  over  a  period  of 
3  to  5  years.  I  have  urged  the  oil  com- 
panies to  face  up  to  this  situation,  to 
work  out  a  compromise  that  will  be 
equitable,  and  which  will  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  that  we  can  all  agree  on. 
They  should  have  restraint  and  they 
should  exercise  restraint.  They  should 
recognize  that  the  wrath  of  the  Congress 
and  the  wrath  of  the  American  people 
will  be  brought  upon  them  if  they  sud- 
denly and  precipitately  take  advantage 
of  this.  I  do  not  think  they  will. 

I  must  say  this  to  my  distinguished 
colleague:  I  believe  so  deeply  that  we 
have  underprlced  petroleum  products  for 
so  long,  that  they  have  been  relatively  so 
cheap,  that  I  Introduced  legislation  that 
woiUd  have  placed  a  30-cent  tax  on  gaso- 
line in  order  to  boost  the  price  up  so  that 
relatively  speaking  we  can  afford  mass 
transit,  we  can  afford  other  alternates, 
and  the  development  of  other  foi-ms  of 
energj'. 

I  also  did  that,  taking  into  account 
tliat  we  are  ninnlng  a  huge  $70  billion 


deficit  this  year.  One  of  the  quickest  and 
easiest  ways  to  raise  needed  revenues  is  a 
per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline,  which  Ls  Cl 
billion  for  every  penny,  exempting  500 
gallons  for  evei-y  driver  so  that  no  one  is 
put  at  a  h&rdsliip  who  needs  it  for  es- 
sential diiving.  But  after  Uiat,  if  tliey 
want  to  drive,  then  they  will  pay  a  higher 
tax  to  do  so. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Jlhnois  also  su!f- 
gested  a  tax  up  to  $1,000  on  the  gasoline 
gu7zling  dinosams  who  consume  gasoline 
ineEBcienlly  and  ineffectively. 

So  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ha.s  tried 
to  be  consistent.  I  did  not  want  to  be  put 
into  this  position  of  having  to  vote  on 
this.  I  had  hoped  a  compromise  could  be 
worked  out. 

Senator  Mansfield  came  out  of  the 
White  House  saying  the  President  had 
been  concihatory  and  reasonable,  that  he 
felt  a  compromise  could  be  worked  out.  I 
was  particularly  elated. 

It  appears  as  though  the  compromise  is 
tiot  possible  unless  the  Democrats  have  it 
put  right  to  them,  with  the  power  of  the 
veto,  which  I  intend  to  vote  to  sustain.  I 
tlihik  it  will  be  sustained.  I  thmk  when 
ve  are  faced  with  that  situation,  we  will 
then  liave  to  get  down  to  business. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  South 
Caiolina  is  one  of  the  first  to  know  that 
we  have  been  arguing  and  debating  about 
this  for  many,  manj-  months.  The  crisis 
lias  been  with  us  since  October  1973  when 
we  had  an  oil  embargo  placed  on  tlii-. 
coimtiy.  To  this  day  we  have  not  worked 
out  a  policy  that  would  consei-ve  eneigy 
on  any  mandatory  basis.  It  is  mainly 
volimtary. 

The  Senator  knows  that  is  really  fj  - 
uig  to  appeal  to  human  natixre  when  you 
are  just  appealing  to  people  who  are 
really  not  convinced  that  there  is  a  crisis 
and  they  are  not  willing  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice imless  the  Congress  is  willing  to 
bite  the  bullet. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  a,k 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Hhnois  to 
hear  me  out  just  1  minute.  Because  as 
of  this  minute,  we  have  an  energy  piob- 
lem,  but  we  do  not  have  an  energy  crisis. 
It  is  the  President's  action  that  makes  it 
a  crisis. 

You  can  go  down  and  buy  gas;  you 
can  start  up  yom-  industries:  there  are  no 
long  lines  now.  other  than  what  has 
already  been  caused  by  the  $96.5  billion 
impact  of  OPEC.  But  before  I  get  to 
OPEC  and  the  gradual  decontrol,  which 
the  present  law  provides  for,  I  want  the 
Senator  to  criticize  this,  as  a  busine.ss 
leader. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
let  me  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  I 
am  chairman  of  the  board.  I  want  to 
show  him  why  his  30  cents  a  gallon  ga.so- 
line  tax  cannot  work.  Or  the  Senator 
may  disatrree  with  me,  and  perhaps  he 
can  convince  me. 

Let  me  assume,  now,  that  we  have  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  South  Carohna.  and 
I  am  chairman  of  the  board,  and  all 
those  within  hearing  of  my  voice  are  the 
board  of  directors.  I  get  you  all  Into  the 
room,  and  I  say: 

Now  w©  are  not,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
found  In  November  of  1973.  w©  are  not  pro 
bono  publico.  We  are  not  an  eleemoeynary 
rorporation.  We  are  lu  this  for  profit,  nnd 
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we  have  to  protect  our  shareli 
iK  our  responaibillty. 

We  have  a  finite  supply.  We 
oil  business,  and  all  the  surveys, 
nnd  otherwise,  say  we  have  only 
I  am  chairman  of  the  board.  We 
<isranize   this  business   to  «o   out 
iif&s   in    30   years.   I   am   chalrma 
board,  talking  to  the  board  of  di 
.«Hy  the  best  we  can  do  is  make  ev 
to  withhold  our  domestic  supply,  be 
t  :ous  that  It  does  not  become 
and  mainly  flu  our  orders  with 

Oh.  yes,  one  fundamental  point 
Oil  costs  more,  but  we  get  more 
is  not  costing  us  any  money;  we 
for  it  and  making  a  profit.  We  ate 
on  foreign  oil. 

In  addition  to  protecUnt;  our  su 
ought  to  take  our  profits  and  go 
to  Indonesia,   Nigeria,   and  Vene?\iel 
develop  new  sources  of  supply.  1  ha 
business  Judgment.  We  ought  to  go 
new  markets,  if  we  can.  in  the  new!  y 
trialized  areas,  as  the  fourth  w^orld 
the  third  world,  and  then  the 
get  into  those  new  markets  and 

But  above  all  else,  let  us  not  kill 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.  Let  us 
the  OPEC  cartel.  That  might  be 
of  the  United  States  of  Amfricfl.  but 
the  policy  of  Standard  Oil  of  Sc>u 
lina.  We  never  had  It  so  good. 

The  Alaska  pipeline  and  fields  we 
oped,  over  the  life  of  the  field,  on  $4 
v.hile  the  supply  lasts.  That  Norti 
tiiat  they  are  flying  everyone  up  tc 
was  developed  at  $3.75  a  barrel.  We 
ting  813.50.  As  long  as  we  do  not  li 
free  market,  as  long  ns  we  have  th 
arbitrary  foreign  cartel,  as  long  as 
got  the  Arab  Congress  controlling  t 
let    us    make   sure    we   do    a%;ay   v 
United  States  Congress  control.  Lei 
all  around  with  these  speakers,  tc 
bers  of  Commerce,  the  businef<f  clubi 
cago  and  everywhere  else,  and  holl 
enterprise,  out  with  controls. 
I  know  from  my  experience  as  a 
man  that  making  every  commodity 
to    the    free   market   forces    is    alv. 
best,  a  free  market  rather  th:»n  p< 
trying  to  mess  into  it." 

So  what  we  are  going  to  do  ls 
way,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the 
ministration,  but  that  is  not  what 
going  to  do.  We  are  going  along  wit 
We  are  going  to  give  Kissinger  the 
terprlse  award,  because  he  is  on 
We  are  going  to  re-elect  the 
if  we  can  beat  that  btmeh  of  bums 
gress  we  have  It  made,  because  ne  ha 
seen  so  many  proflts. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  board. 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  my 
want  him  to  criticize  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  Uiink  the  Senat 
South  Carolina,  as  a  former  Gov 
ills  State,  woiild  make  a  very  gooc 
man  of  the  board.  I  think  he  has 
very  good  case,  looking  to  the 
his  stockholders,  his  employees 
tomers,  and  his  friends.  But  if 
chairman  of  the  board 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  that  not  w 
are  500,000  barrels  behind  in 
refinery  production,  despite  the 
all  new  oil  has  been  decontr 
they  have  knocked  all  the  rest 
industries  oft  the  Portime  500 
Is  that  not  why  domestic  production 
down  500,000  barrels  and  impoits 
500,000  barrels? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  could  go  thifcugh 
httle  bit  of  legislative  history,  to  v  hat 
did  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Niultina 
tional  Corporations  of  the  Comm  ttee  on 
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Foreign  Relations,  on  which  I  serve,  re- 
vealed that  tlie  oil  companies  were  paying 
virtually  no  Federal  income  taxes,  and 
had  not  for  more  than  20  years. 

It  .so  happened  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury,  and  tlie  oil  com- 
panies worked  out  a  deal  with  the  Arab 
countries  20  some  years  ago  that,  instead 
of  giving  them  foreign  aid,  what  they  did 
V  as  classify  royalties  as  ta.xes.  The  coun- 
tries Imposed  a  tax  on  the  revenue  of  the 
oil  companies,  and  we  gave  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  credit.  That  gave  them  a  credit 
against  the  U.S.  taxes,  and  they  were  not 
paying  any  taxes.  It  was  perfectly  legal, 
but  any  company  would  like  to  have  that 
deal.  We  took  the  charts  up  and  revealed 
it,  and  obviously,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
we  have  worked  to  eliminate  that,  be- 
cause that  gave  them  all  this  incentive 
to  drill  abroad  and  not  ti-y  to  drill  at 
home.  So  we  have  removed  that  incen- 
tive. 

Now.  what  are  you  doing  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
South  Carolina'.'  You  are  sitting  there 
looking  at  the  bottle  on  the  shelf  which 
is  your  reserve,  and  suddenly  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  comes  in  with  a  report 
and  says.  "Wait  a  minute,  we  thought  we 
bad  undiscovered  resei-ves  that  would  last 
us  anywhere  from  24  to  60  years  in  tliis 
coimtry,  if  we  were  .solely  dependent  on 
our  domestic  supply:  but  we  have  just 
discovered  something.  We  do  not  have 
that  much.  Tlie  bottle  is  onlv  a  third 
full." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Rit;ht. 
Mr.  PERCY.  It  we  were  only  to  rely 
on  our  domestic  sources,  we  would  be  out 
in  between  8  and  20  years,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption. 

What  should  that  say  to  us?  To  pass 
smne  vei-y  strict,  tough  conservation  pro- 
gram, that  is  fair  to  everyone,  but  that 
says  to  everyone  in  this  country,  "We  are 
depleting  a  resource." 

What  would  you  do  as  chainnan  of  the 
board  of  this  company?  Rawleigh  War- 
ner, the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mobil 
Oil,  was  in  here  yesterday  for  lunch  with 
some  of  us.  What  have  they  done? 

Well,  they  explored,  they  developed, 
but  they  also  bought  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Container  Corp..  Chicago  companies. 
They  are  looking  to  the  future,  when  the 
bottle  may  be  one-tenth  full,  and  they 
are  diversifying  their  interests,  and  also 
diversifying  them  because  the  oil  com- 
panies have  become  the  whipping  boys 
of  Congress,  and  as  long  as  they  are  being 
whipped  and  publiclj'  flogged  as  hard  as 
they  are.  they  do  not  intend  to  stay  just 
in  that  business. 

So  we  have  some  of  the  attention  and 
some  of  the  effort,  but  our  rhetoric,  we 
might  say.  went  away  from  the  oil  busi- 
ness and  exploration  into  other  things. 

Also,  by  the  creation  of  ERDA — the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  creation  of 
ERDA — we  have  created  an  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Adminlsti-atlon 
which  is  setting  out  to  develop  whole 
new  sources  of  energy,  pouring  money 
into  coal,  coal  gasification,  solar  energj-, 
and  all  the  new  forms  of  energy,  includ- 
ing nuclear  energy,  to  make  us  less  de- 
pendent on  oil. 
So  what  would  you  do.  If  you  were 


chairman  of  the  board  and  saw  all  this 
emphasis  to  get  us  away  from  petroleum 
and  fossil  fuels,  depleting  the  reserves? 

You  would  be  acting  in  tlie  interests  of 
your  shareholders,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well,  by  moving  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  directions. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  develop  the  re- 
sources. We  want  the  American  people  to 
cut  down  and  conserve:  and  possibly  if 
the  price  does  edge  up  for  some  of  these 
petroleum  products,  it  is  probably  in  our 
best  interests,  because  when  you  go  out 
digging  deeper  for  coal  and  developing 
new  resources,  you  are  getting  this  coun- 
try less  dependent  on  the  kind  of  boycott, 
embargo,  and  you  might  say  blackmail  in 
foreign  policy  that  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to. 

If  we  do  not  think  a  crisis  exists  in 
the  face  of  all  those  things.  I  do  not  know 
what  exists. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 

to  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.s 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  views, 
w  hich  I  had  no  intention  of  doing. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  just  talked  about  blackmail, 
which  I  discussed  at  length,  in  the  OPEC 
cartel.  I  put  in  the  Recokd  Bill  Shan- 
non's articles  in  the  New  York  Times, 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  read,  out- 
lining this  in  detail. 

Tlie  Senator  talked  as  chidrman  of 
the  board,  again  of  tlie  depleted  n?- 
source,  wliich  I  apiee  with  and  which  I 
had  stated.  Now  the  Senator  says  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  they  have 
to  go  into  Montgomery  Wards  and  Con- 
tainer Corp.,  and  that  is  an  understand- 
able, good  business  decision. 

What  assures  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, as  a  U.S.  Senator,  that  when  we 
go  to  decontrol  and  we  give  all  of  these 
high  prices  and  profits  that  they  are  not 
going  to  buy  more  Montgomery  Wards 
and  Container  Corporations?  Does  the 
Senator  think  they  are  going  out  and 
use  it  all  to  develop  domestic  resources 
when  there  are  only  a  30-year  supplv 
left? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  hope  they  would 
not  put  the  money,  the  capital  that  they 
accrue,  under  the  mattress  or  in  their 
sock. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Not  under  the  mat- 
tress. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  hope  they  put  it 
to  work  because  we  are  capital  short  in 
this  country. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.    PERCY.    We   need,   desperatel.\ 
capital  for  expansion  and  growth. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Expansion  and 
growth  of  the  oil  business,  not  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  other, places  they  get 
them. 

Ml-.  HOLLINGS.  I  see.  other  busine.ss. 
So  this  is  a  general  business  relief  act 
we  should  pass  here? 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  I  am  coupling  my 
request  with  and  the  position  I  am  tak- 
ing is  that  we  are  going  to  pass  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax,  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
tax  that  will  fairly  scoop  off  whatever 
unfair  revenue  is  at  the  top,  but  take 
into  account,  if  they  do  Invest  in  explor. 
ation,  if  they  do  invest  in  development, 
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the  credit  would  be  given  to  them  for 
tliat. 

Again,  I  thank  our  distingtiished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois. 

I  thought  it  was  most  amusing  in  July, 
or  I  guess  it  was  almost  the  first  day  of 
August,  when  we  were  debating  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax.  We  noticed,  I  say  to  my 
Senator  friend  from  Illinois,  that  out  in 
the  hallway  there  was  that  same  crowd 
that  I  saw  opposing  the  removal  of  the 
oil  depletion  loopholes.  They  were  out 
there  in  March  struggling  when  we  were 
voting  40-41,  42-43  to  repeal  depletion. 
I  walked  out  into  the  reception  room  in 
August,  and  I  saw  the  same  faces  of  the 
lobbyists,  lawyers,  and  the  other  inter- 
ests. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  they  were 
lobbying  for  then?  They  were  lobbying 
for  that  excess  profits  tax  bill  because 
it  created  one  whale  of  a  kitty.  Out  of 
that  kitty  it  started  up  with  the  firet 
year  of  $8.6  billion  going  to  the  Govern- 
ment, with  only  $7.7  billion  to  the  in- 
dustry, but  then  by  the  fifth  year — this 
is  the  version  of  tlie  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance— the  Government  only  received 
$800  million  and  the  corporations  got 
$11.8  billion.  So,  they  were  very  anxious 
for  tiiat  so-called  excess  profits  tax. 

Back  to  the  gradual  decontrol,  vith 
every  new  barrel  of  oil  sold  it  releases  to 
the  market  the  old  barrel,  wliich  I  have 
been  using  a  $19  figure  for  its  sale.  I 
noticed  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  )  used  a  $21 
figure.  But  it  amounts  to  a  tremendous 
economic  boom  when  one  sells  that  new 
barrel  of  oil.  He  is  not  only  getting  $13.50 
uncontrolled,  but  in  an  economic  sense 
on  the  balance  into  the  books  he  is  get- 
ting nearer  $20. 

Is  that  not  incentive  enough?  If  not, 
how  much  is  enough? 

Really,  when  we  use  the  analysis  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  both  are 
agreeing  to,  the  finite  nature  of  om-  com- 
modity, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness to  help  out  the  United  States  in  its 
economic  crisis  but  rather  to  take  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  it,  it  is  up  to  them  ■ 
to  keep  that  OPEC  cartel  going. 

If  we  can  drag  our  feet  on  domestic 
refinery  production,  if  we  can  generally 
hold  the  line  and  keep  their  imports  up. 
keep  their  production  up,  keep  their  prof- 
its up.  we  are  just  what  Bill  Shannon 
says,  the  American  division  of  the  Arab 
oil  cartel.  That  is  what  it  is,  and 
that  is  what  the  President  supported  in 
his  2  o'clock  veto  today. 

He  has  to  listen  to  Alan  Greenspan 
and  Bill  Simon  who  have  been  saying 
that  inflation  is  public  enemy  No.  1,  and 
he  has  to  look  at  those  July  figures. 
He  must  be  saying  to  himself: 
"AH  right.  We  have  not  compromised 
that  gallon  of  gas,  any  more  than  Sena- 
tor Percy  would  have.  It  has  gone  from 
35  cents  to  62  cents.  We  have  compro- 
mised 9  million  in  miemployment.  We 
have  compromised  into  $69  billion  deficit 
spending.  We  had  a  $47  bilhon  deficit 
right  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  here  in 
July.  We  have  compromised  a  $2  and  $3 


progi'am  that  even  the  Com*t  says  is 
Illegal. 

"I  look  around  for  the  increased  pro- 
duction and  the  lessening  of  reUance  on 
foreign  imports,  and  it  Is  not  working.  It 
is  not  working.  I  am  in  the  dark.  I  said  I 
have  been  traveling  around,  and  I  am 
placing  Henry  Kissinger  in  Middle  East 
politics,  and  I  better  grab  somebody  and 
keep  using  the  word  'compromise'  and 
tell  the  Congress  "Let  us  get  together'  so 
tliat  next  year  when  it  all  falls  down 
around  me,  I  can  say  that  is  what  we 
vorked  out  together,  the  Congress  and 
L' 

He  is  not  going  to  ask  me  to  marry 
this  inflationary  monster.  This  is  what 
you  call  a  shotgun  wedding,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  final  comment? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
the  night  that  we,  in  all  of  our  wisdom 
in  this  body,  tried  to  solve  the  meat  prob- 
lems of  this  country.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
pass  a  law  and  freeze  the  price  of  beef, 
and  that  would  solve  it.  We  did  it  for 
90  days.  I  remember,  it  was  around  11 
o'clock  at  night.  I  said  from  anything 
I  know  about  the  marketplace  and  the 
economy  of  the  country  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  will  figure  ways  to 
get  around  the  controls  that  we  impose 
tonight,  and  we  are  going  to  regret  the 
day  that  we  do  this. 
What  happened? 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  inside  of  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks.  Mayor  Daley 
had  to  hire  250  additional  employees, 
and  he  does  not  mind  hiring  250  extra 
people  once  in  a  while  for  the  Demo- 
cratic organization,  and  I  imagine  they 
are  all  good  soUd  Democrats,  but  250 
to  just  go  out  and  try  to  pohce  the  black 
market  that  was  created  because  sud- 
denly we  had  legislated  prices,  we  had 
made  it  look  real  good  for  the  Amer- 
ican public;  we  were  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  high  price  of  meat. 

The  only  thing  is  people  could  not 
buy  meat  because  who  is  going  to  send 
meat  to  the  market,  what  producers 
are  going  to  send  cattle  now  when  they 
are  frozen  at  prices  that  are  unproduc- 
tive for  them? 

We  took  the  action  then.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  vei-y  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  were  pleading  that  this 
was  the  answer.  Before  the  90  days  was 
up  they  were  the  ones  screaming  "Let's 
take  this  price  freeze  off." 

That  is  the  kind  of  trouble  we  get  into 
when,  with  our  wisdom,  we  ti-y  to  regu- 
late what  should  happen  in  the  market 
economy. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  there  is  no  way 
and  no  one  who  has  the  wisdom — we  do 
not  have  enough  computers  to  do  it. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Wait  a  minute. 
Mr.  PERCY.  We  cannot  outwit  mil- 
lions of  decisions  made  every  day  at  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  the  Senator 
does  excel. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  we  should  try,  and 
I  think  we  should  stop  it.  The  only  way 
I  know  of  to  put  the  feet  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  the  fire  right  now  is  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto,  have  a  pro- 


gram that  then,  with  the  majority  of 
the  leadersliip  on  that  side,  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  come  up  with  something 
that  will  pass  Congress. 

We  cannot  keep  going  on  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  and  say  we  can- 
not have  a  policy,  because  that  is  the 
position  we  are  in  right  now.  We  are  in 
a  no-action,  do-nothing  sort  of  a  frame- 
work of  mind.  When  we  start  doing 
things,  we  do  the  wrong  things  and  not 
the  right  things.  That  is  the  judgment 
of  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  there? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now,  the  Senator  said 
250  employees  were  hired.  That  is  where 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  excels.  He  has 
been  a  business  leader.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  they  had  in  Bell  &  Howell  or 
the  board  of  Chase  Manhattan. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Those  were  extra. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  many  extra?  It 
is  not  a  shortage  of  people.  It  is  a  short- 
age of  dollars  that  is  confronting  us.  We 
are  in  an  economic  war,  with  that  $40 
billion  additional  inflation. 

How  is  the  mayor  of  Chicago  going 
to  make  up  the  heating  of  public  build- 
ings in  Chicago,  the  cost  for  the  garbage 
trucks,  and  picking  up  the  garbage  and 
everything  else,  other  than  by  raising 
the  taxes  which  the  taxpayers  are  al- 
ready overburdened,  so  he  is  going  to 
tlirow  the  increased  tax  biu-den  on  them 
and  increase  the  cost  for  fuel  and  en- 
ergy, all  the  way  ai-oimd.  I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  250  employees,  in  a  city  like 
Chicago. 

I  admit  that  that  is  a  problem,  but  not 
the  other  problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  that  is  just  one  city, 
and  there  was  a  meat  shortage  and  a 
black  market  all  over  the  country  inside 
of  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  had  not  the  pro- 
gram been  working,  generally  speaking? 
We  held  the  line  as  much  as  we  could 
on  the  cost  and  the  allocations. 

Nobody  is  really  complaining  about  the 
program.  We  have  had  hearings  on  this 
matter.  The  only  complaint  is  Mr.  Zarb. 
and  he  said  in  Washington  that  he  did 
not  like  to  run  a  two-tier  system. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  tliat 
the  President  gradually  decontrols.  He 
gradually  decontrols  this  now  with  every 
barrel  of  old  oil  on  one  hand— the  flexi- 
bility for  him  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

The  impUcation  is  that  we  tied  the 
President  in  and  that  he  is  in  control. 
We  have  given  him  all  the  flexibiUty,  but 
he  refers  to  inflation,  and  this  is  what 
he  says  in  his  message.  He  said  that  he 
vetoed  the  emergency  fai-m  bill  because 
of  an  inflationary  economy  and  that  it 
would  cost  $1.8  billion.  On  May  28  he 
vetoed  the  emergency  jobs  bill,  which 
would  run  the  risk  of  contributing  to  a 
new  romid  of  inflation.  That  is  $3  bil- 
lion. On  June  24,  he  said  the  emergency 
housing  bill  would  start  a  new  round  of 
inflation,  at  approximately  $5  billion. 
On  June  29,  he  talks  again  about  saving 
the  taxpayers  of  Chicago  $7.8  billion. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  leave,  be- 
cause there  is  another  question.  On  July 
26,  there  was  the  health  services  bill. 
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for  $.03  billion,  for  a  total  of  $1 
lion,  trjing  to  fight  inflation 
afternoon,  with  a  veto,  he  gives 
try  S40  billion. 

What  does  the  Senator  have 
to  that?  The  Senator  cannot 
and  sustain  that  veto.  We  have 

this  battle  together.  We  need 

all  sides.  The  business  leadershii 
countrj'  has  been  coming  in  h 
example,  Paul  Ignatius  of  the 
I  could  name  the  business  leaders 
testified  before  the  Committee 
merce,  who  said.  "Save  us  from 
ident  of  the  United  States  on 
ticular  measure.  Will  you  help 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from 
was  not  leaving  the  floor  becausi 
disinterest  in  the  subject.  It  is  a 
of  great  interest.  But  I  have  a  _ 
ent  from  Illinois  who  w  ants  to  talf 
this  subject. 

I  have  just  finished  a  meeting  . 
of  the  largest  airlines  in  the  worlc 
whom,  if  they  get  an  increase 
prices,  will  have  great  difficult/ 
they  simply  feel  that  the  present 
gram  is  not  working.  They  sup 
President's  program  and  hope 
sustain  the  veto. 

I  told  them  the  position  I  alreaily 
taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Sena^ 
they   were   very   gratified    abou 
When  we  look  at  the  sui-veys 
that  better  than  half  the  public 
if  decontrol  would  increase  pr_. 
they  would  favor  it,  I  think  the 
lean    people,    as    a    whole    are 
sophisticated    about    how    thi.s 
works.  I  feel  that  they  do  not  thiilk 

the    continued    control,    ..„ 

Congress  in  the  marketplace, 
after  month,  year  after  year, 
right  way  to  run  oiu:  market, 
way  to  run  our  economy,  the  .. 
to  run  our  country.  Although 
not  taken  a  referendum  on  it 
that  when  I  cast  my  vote,  the  ^ 
Illinois,  for  the  most  part,  will 
stand. 

When  I  proposed  a  gasoline  ... 
mandatory  regulatlcms  on  heavj 
feuzzling  dinosaurs,  this  was  not  th 
popular  thhig  to  do.  I  could  not 
single  cosponsor  of  the  proposed 
lation  which  would  provide  a  30-ce  it 
oline  tax.  But  I  happen  to  thlnj: 
right,  and  there  was  vei-y  little 
in  my  State  of  Illinois.  People 
see  us  do  something  about  thi.s 
crisis. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  U  the  Senator 
Ing  for  people  who  would  criticise 
position,  I  invite  him  to  come 
State. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  holdi4g 
Democratic  Party's  feet  to  the  t 
he  is  really  asking  us  to  put  the  . 
the  consumers  in  my  State  and  hli 
to  the  fire  and  then  blow  the  fire 
many.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
that  to  be  true,  I  suggest  that  h( 
to  my  State.  I  will  take  him  Into 
which  are  so  cold  In  the  winter 
would  think  there  had  been  no 
days  and  weeks  on  end. 

Mr  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  v 
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.33  bil-  for  clarification  on  that  point.  I  point 
this  out  that  that  is  why  the  Senator  from 
coun-  Illinois  put  the  tax  right  on  gasoline,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  spread  across  the 
board  and  go  on  hitting  fuel  and  petro- 
chemicals and  other  things  that  would 
be  spread  into  the  cost  of  living.  Gasoline 
is  a  flexible  item,  and  demand  for  gaso- 
line will  vary  with  the  price. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  going  to 
support  a  position  tomorrow — he  said  he 
is — that  is  going  to  incrsa-se  the  price 
of  petroleum  products  acro.ss  the  board— 
gasoline,  heating  fuel,  industrial  fuels. 
On  three  counts,  the  Senator  would  be 
hard  put  to  find  an  approving  voice  in 
my  uart  of  the  counti-y-  I  have  not  been 
in  Illinois  recently.  He  would  not  find  an 
apinoving  voice  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try, 
about  The  second  point  I  make  in  respon.se 
to  the  Senator  is  this:  The  reason  he  is 
supporting  the  President's  veto  is  to  put 
our  feet  to  the  fire.  For  what  purpose? 
To  rescue  the  President?  When  the  Pres- 
ident vetoes— and  he  has  done  it — what 
he  has  done  is  to  culminate  the  fmition 
of  the  program  he  asked  us  to  endorse 
early  this  year.  What  does  he  need  to 
be  rescued  from — his  own  program? 

He  said  he  was  going  to  impose  three 
$1  increments  of  the  import  fee  on  oil 
imports.  He  asked  Congress,  in  atfdition, 
to  impose  a  $2  excise  tax,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  decontrol, 
fully  decontrol,  not  over  39  months,  not 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  but  by  April  1 
of  this  year,  the  price  of  old  oil. 

So,  by  vetoing,  he  has  achieved  what 
he  wanted.  What  does  he  have  to  be  res- 
cued from?  Was  the  policy  wrong  when 
he  armounced  it  early  this  year?  Is  it 
wrong  to  veto  and  bring  on  the  conse- 
quences from  which  he  now  wants  to  be 
rescued?  The  Pi-esident  has  what  he 
wanted.  Congress  has  resisted  him  for  all 
these  months. 

The  question  now  U  whether  the  con- 
gressional po.sition  or  the  President's  po- 
sition can  be  sustained  tomorrow.  The 
President  wants  the  headlines  tomorrow 
to  say.  "President  Ford  Wins  Victory." 
Then,  what  is  wrong  with  giving  him  the 
victory  that  he  asked  for  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  in  January — com- 
plete decontrol— and  letting  him  take  the 
consequences?  There  Is  evidence  that  he 
Is  beginning  to  feel  a  little  uneasy  about 
these  consequences. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

There  is  evidence  that  he  Is  beginning 

to  feel  uneasy  about  those  consequences. 

look-     He  wants  to  be  rescued.  He  is  asking  us 

that     to  rescue  him.  Why  else  would  he  oCfer  to 

to  my    give  us  45  days  to  think  the  matter  out? 

If  he  v%as  so  certain  that  decontrol  was 

the     the   right   answer  in   January  and   in 

e,  but     Februarj',  is  he  shaky  about  it  now?  You 

eet  of     can  bet  your  boots  he  is. 

State        His  economists  carmot  be  telling  him 

I  lut  for     that  much  different  from  what  econo- 

)eUeve    mists  are  telling  the  Budget  Committee 

come     about  the  economic  consequences  of  de- 

tiomes     control.  His  economists  cannot  be  giving 

one     him  conclusions  that  are  that  much  dif- 

for     ferent  from  those  of  the  Congressional 

Budget  Office,  whose  analysis  I  put  in  the 

i$  yield     Recofd  yesterday. 
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Tlie  vote  tomorrow  involves  not  just 
energy  crisis  but  also  inflation  and  jobs. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  President  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand that,  with  unemployment  very 
slow  to  recover,  with  his  own  budget  pro- 
jection of  3  to  4  years,  the  7  percent  and 
more  unemployment,  with  a  resurgence 
or  apparent  resm-gence  of  inflation,  per- 
liaps  he  was  wrong  to  recommend  de- 
control in  J.inuary  and  February.  I  think 
he  is  wrong. 

Senator  Hollings  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job,  as  he  has  been  doing  right 
along,  piittmg  his  finger  on  the  elements 
of  this  issue.  We  h'lve  had  price  increases 
in  energy,  the  highest  over  a  similar  pe- 
riod of  lime  over  the  history  of  our  use 
of  oil  in  this  country,  so  high  that  people 
in  my  State  are  keeping  their  thermo- 
stats— not  at  68;  tliey  are  lucky  if  they 
can  get  them  up  to  60.  It  was  estimated 
in  a  recent  story  in  my  State  that  the 
cost  of  energj',  if  all  of  these  proposals 
lor  decontrol  and  higher  OPEC  price.=; 
and  everything  go  through,  will  amount 
to  30  percent  of  the  gross  income,  on  the 
average,  of  Maine  citizens. 

If  tlie  Senators  think  that  is  an  in- 
^itation  to  wasteful  uses  of  energy,  if 
they  think  that  is  an  in'.itation  to  waste- 
ful consumption,  tliey  should  come  up  to 
my  State  and  try  it;  come  up  to  my  State 
and  look  at  the  consequences  with  re- 
spect to  inflation. 

I  will  tell  them  something:  I  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  my  State  this  year, 
because  I  am  running  for  reelection  next 
year.  I  want  to  know  what  the  people 
are  saying.  I  have  spent  1  out  of  3  days 
up  there.  We  are  being  criticized,  we  in 
Congress,  because  we  do  notliing  effec- 
tive to  stop  the  President's  energy  policy. 
We  are  not  being  criticized  because  we 
do  not  have  a  policy.  We  are  being  criti- 
cized because  we  have  not  done  anything 
to  stop  his. 

The  people  fully  understand.  The  Sen- 
ator from  nilnois  speaks  about  the  so- 
pliistication  of  the  voter.  The  people  in 
my  State  fully  understand  what  the  Pres- 
ident v.'ants  to  do  to  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  came  up  on  Labor  Day  weekend 
and  told  them.  He  expressed  sympathy, 
but  did  not  change  his  policy  an  iota. 

As  I  traveled  over  the  State.  I  had  peo- 
ple say  to  me.  "Look,  you  have  a  Demo- 
cratic majority.  Why  can't  you  override 
those  vetoes?  The  President  is  raising 
energy  prices  and  he  says  he  is  going  to 
veto  the  bill.  Why  can't  you  override  it?" 
If  the  Senatoi-s  are  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  in  my  part  of  the  country,  at 
least,  criticism  of  Congress  on  energy  im- 
plies approval  of  what  the  President  Is 
trying  to  do,  they  had  better  take  another 
look  at  public  opinion,  especially  if  this 
%-eto  is  sustained  and  the  con<!ec!uences 
follow. 

I  will  tell  the  gentlemen.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  in  the  shoes  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  going  to  support  the  President 
tomorrow  if  I  planned  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion at  any  time.  If  they  support  the 
President  tomorrow  and  If  his  policy — 
and  that  Is  his  policy,  decontrol — Is  al- 
lowed to  go  full  force  into  the  future, 
they  are  the  gentlemen  who  will  be  held 
accoimtable  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  be  held  accountable 
in  my  part  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  decontrol  of  old  oil,  the 
issue  is  very  clear.  Old  oil  is  the  one 
means  available  to  us  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion into  the  future  of  higher  energy 
prices  that  is  surely  coming,  to  buy  us 
time  to  adjust,  to  impose  the  pressure  of 
time  on  OPEC  countries,  to  buy  us  time 
to  de\  elop  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
And  the  President  and  the  gentlemen 
who  support  him  want  to  throw  that  time 
away.  "They  want  to  throw  it  away. 

They  want  to  say  to  these  people  who 
are  barely  eking  out  a  marginal  living, 
"You  cannot  have  the  time  to  adjust 
your  incomes  to  a  high-energy-cost  econ- 
omy. You  cannot  have  that  time." 

They  are  saying  to  those  who  are  un- 
employed and  who  are  v.  aiting  for  recov- 
ery and  are  looking  for  jobs,  "You  cannot 
have  those  jobs  until  we  have  raised  the 
price  of  oil,  raised  the  price  of  energy. 
You  have  to  wait,  continue  to  stand  in 
the  unemployment  lines  a  little  longer, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  higher  prices 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  You  cannot 
have  that  time." 

Tliat  is  what  the  President  said  today 
to  those  who  are  finding  rising  prices  in- 
tolerable— and  they  are  rising  again. 
They  are  sayhig,  "Sorry,  brother,  eat  it. 
Eat  it.  Because  we  are  going  to  unleash 
another  wave  of  inflation  on  you." 

What  were  the  CBO  figures  yesterday? 
Let  me  repeat  them.  The  CBO  projects 
the  following  economic  costs  of  the  Pres- 
ident's deconti-ol  plan  by  tlie  end  of  1977: 
a  loss  of  600,000  jobs;  a  4-percent  in- 
rrease  in  piices;  and  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  gi'owth  of  GNP. 

These  figures  are  bad  enough,  but  they 
are  based  upon  two  extremely  optimistic 
assumptions  about  the  future  price  of 
oil :  one,  the  removal  of  the  $2  per  barrel 
tariff  on  imported  oil;  and,  two,  a  limi- 
tation on  OPEC  price  increases  of  $1.50 
per  barrel  over  the  next  2  years.  If  those 
two  optimistic  assumptions  are  borne  out 
by  our  experience,  then  the  losses  I 
spelled  out  are  pretty  reasonably  meas- 
ured. 

Six  hundred  thousand  more  unem- 
ployed. What  will  that  do  to  the  budget, 
I  ask  Senator  Hollings?  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  support  of  the  new 
budget  process.  He  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  the  budget  deficit  is  attributable, 
directly  attributable,  to  recession,  un- 
employment, the  consequent  loss  of 
Federal  revenues,  and  the  consequent 
costs  of  unemployment.  The  efifect  of  the 
President's  veto  will  be  to  deepen  the 
recession,  increase  unemployment,  in- 
crease the  impact  to  the  President's 
budget,  and  force  it  Into  a  higher  deficit, 
not  just  this  year,  but  next  year  and 
through  1977  and  1978.  That  is  what  the 
President's  policy  is  inviting. 

I  hope  my  good  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  any  other  Senator 
who  is  contemplating  supporting  the 
President's  veto  message  tomorrow,  bear 
in  mind  these  consequences.  They  are  not 
phantom.  They  are  very  real.  Every  econ- 
omist who  has  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budgetr— and  we  do  not  re- 
strict our  witnesses  to  those  who  have 
one  particular  economic  philosophy— is 


in  agreement  that  these  kinds  of  conse- 
quences are  going  to  flow.  If  we  want  to 
accept  them,  we  must  expect  to  be  held 
accountable,  because  we  will  be. 

I  say  thank  you  to  my  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina  who  is  emerging,  I  think, 
as  one  of  the  most  articulate,  eloquent, 
and  informed  spokesmen  in  this  field  of 
energy.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
press  has  not  gotten  the  message.  He 
certainly  has  made  it  very  clear — to  me, 
at  least.  It  may  be  that  the  two  of  us 
are  wearing  blinders.  But  I  do  not  really 
tliink  so.  I  think  we  have  put  the  finger 
c\\  the  heart  of  this  issue  tills  afternoon. 
I  hope  that,  somehow,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  in  attendance  and  voting  to- 
morrow will  vote  to  override  what  i.s,  I 
think,  a  grossly  mistaken  veto. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  not  have  tlie  idea  that 
we  have  not  been  or  at  least  attempted 
to  be  objective  in  this  whole  battle 
against  inflation.  When  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  came  upon  the  floor,  I  interrupted 
my  comments  relative  to  those  contribut- 
ing factors.  I  said,  like  Pogo,  we  have 
seen  the  enemy  and  it  was  partly  us.  and 
I  outlined  in  detail  how  congressional 
and  congressionally  approved  spending 
by  the  President  had  accelerated  into  a 
soaring  spiral  upward,  but  that  we  had 
finally  taken  hold  of  ourselves,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  that  score,  with  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  und-^-r  the  leadership  of 
our  capable  frieid  from  Maine. 

He  has  hurt  some  feelings,  I  am  posi- 
tive, around  this  Senate  body.  Nobody 
in  the  "club"  likes  to  offend  anyone.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  likes  to  call  on  another 
man's  pocketbook  or  his  vote  with  respect 
to  what  priorities  economically  he  thinks 
.'■nould  be  given  first  order. 

But  the  Senr.tor  from  Maine  has  stood 
foursquare  in  a  comprehensive  set  of 
hearings  on  every  facet  of  the  economy, 
and  then  stood  foursquare  on  the  floor 
opposing  not  only  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  because  It  was  in  excess  of 
the  agreed-to  budget  figures  by  the  Sen- 
ate but  also  the  school  lunch  conference 
report  which  exceeded  the  figures  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate. 

I  think  he  stands  again  this  afternoon 
in  the  same  stead  as  the  keeper  of  tlie 
conscience  on  congressional  spending  or 
certainly  on  policies  approved  by  Con- 
gress that  would  cause  additional  spend- 
ing, additional  inflation,  more  recession, 
more  unemployment,  and  further  eco- 
nomic chaos  in  this  country. 

So  he  is  not  speaking,  as  he  has  re- 
ferred just  a  moment  ago,  as  views  hav- 
ing been  well-taken  in  visits  aroimd  his 
own  State  but  as  views  taken  from  a 
comprehensive  vantage  point  of  having 
listened  to  all  of  the  economists,  bank- 
ers, business  leaders,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, labor  leaders,  retail  merchants, 
politicians,  and  the  like.  He  has  singled 
this  out  in  a  very  cogent  way,  pointing 
up  what  is  the  real  issue. 

The  Congress  is  beginning  to  bring  into 
focus  its  program  and  in  the  Interest 
of  time  since— I  see  other  colleagues 
want  to  address  the  Chair — I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  "Taking 
Stock"  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
particular  time. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow  s : 

Taking  Stock 
Xow  that  the  President  and  Congress  are 
both  Ui  recess.,  this  is  a  good  time  to  tike 
stock:   tlie  President's  program  on  energy — 
and  the  Congress'  program. 

The    President    opted    for    the    price"  ap- 
proach:  I.e.,  aUow  prices  to  Increase  on  oil 
and  gas.   This   would  cause  America  to   use 
less,    less    would    be    Imported,    and   profits 
would   encourage    domestic   production.   On 
January  20,  the  President  announced  a  S3 
excise  tax  on  each  barrel  of  imported  oil  to 
be  applied  in  $1  increments,  and  he  declared 
that  price  controls  on  old  oil  would  go  off 
April  30.  1975.  The  Prc-ldent  has  applied  two 
of  the  three  dollars  excise  tax  and  has  ex- 
tended the  April  date  to  August  31,  1975  for 
decontrol.   When   Congress   tried   to   remove 
the  authority  to  impose  an  excise  tax,  the 
President  vetoed  it.  Trying  to  turn  from  a 
short  supply  of  oil   and  gas  to  a   plentiful 
supply  of  coal,  the  Congress  passed  a  Strip 
Mining  Bill,  but  the  President  vetoed  it.  A 
bill  by  Congress  requiring  better  Insulation 
in  construction  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Two-thirds  of  tlie  natural  gas  burned  under 
industrial  boilers  is  wasted.  A  biU  to  convert 
these  boilers  from  gas  to  coal,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  natural  gas  for  this 
winter,    was   vetoed    by    the   President.    The 
extension  of  controls  over  old  oil  with  a  price 
rollback  on  the  cast  of  new  oil  was  vetoed 
by   the   President.   The   President   has   been 
steadfast  In  his  insistence  upon  raising  the 
price  and  hoping  for  conservation.  This  is  the 
indirect    approach.    You    continue    to    raise 
prices,  and  continue  to  hope.  Gasoline  has 
gone  from  35  cents  a  gallon  in  October  of 
1973  to  62  cents.  What  are  the  results?  In- 
stead  of    conserving,    Americans    are    using 
more  gasoline  than  before.  Instead  of  increas- 
ing domestic  production,  refinery  output  is 
down  500,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Instead  of 
decreasing   foreign  imporU,  imports  are  up 
500,000  barrels  a  day.  Obviously,  the  market- 
place cannot  distinguish  between  the  Presi- 
dent's  increases    and   the   OPEC    cartel   In- 
creases. Instead  of  conservation,  the  Presi- 
dent and  OPEC  are  putting  us  on  the  road 
to  further   Inflation,   further  rece'sslon   and 
further  unemployment. 

The  Congressional  alternative  has  been  to 
apply  the  discipline  of  realistic  regulation. 
The  Congress  h.-ts  passed  through  either 
Hotise — and  in  some  cases  both  Houses — 
regulations  to  gradually  change  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  change  is  from  oil  and  gas 
to  coal.  The  change  Is  from  the  gas-guzzling 
auto  to  the  gas  saver.  The  change  Is  from 
wasteful  industrial  and  home  construction 
to  proper  insulation.  The  change  Is  to  man- 
datory conservation,  such  as  the  55  mUe-an- 
hour  speed  limit  and  other  requirements  that 
directly  conserve.  You  don't  have  to  sit  and 
hope  imder  the  Automobile  Fuel  Economy 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate.  Applying  this 
regulation  to  the  1977  model.  270,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  would  be  saved — equal  to  the 
output  of  our  Elk  HUls  Reserve.  By  1980,  this 
same  measure  conserves  880,000  barrels  a 
day;  by  1985  we  will  conserve  two  million 
barrels  a  day,  or  the  output  of  the  Alaska 
Pipeline.  The  following  are  the  measures 
acted  upon  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  this  year: 

1.  Disapproval  of  the  excise  tax — H.R. 
1767 — vetoed,  March  4. 

2.  Repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance — 
H.R.  2166  enacted  into  law— $3  billion  gain 
for  the  taxpayers. 

3.  Strip  Mining  Act— H.R.  25— vetoed. 

4.  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act— S. 
622 — In  conference. 

5.  Six  month  extension  of  price  control 
authority — in  S.  1849 — passed  the  Senate  and 
House.  Earlier  extension  with  price  rollback 
to  Jan.  1,  1975 — H.R.  4035 — vetoed. 

6.  Strategic  Reserves  Act — H.R.  49— In  con- 
ference. 
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7.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Act — H-R.  49 — In  conference. 

8.  Coal  Conversion  Act  Extension 
earlier  in  H.R.  4035  and   now  tn 
passed  the  Senate  and  th«  Hmue. 

9.  Automobile  Fuel  Economy 
tne  Senate  tts  3.  1883  and  CMitalneJl 
7014  on  the  House  floor 

lu.  Coastal  Zone  Act  Amendment^ 
ergy    Facilities    Siting— S, 
Senate. 

11.  Otfshore  Drilling  Amendment 
passed  the  Senate. 

12.  Appliance   Labeling 
Senate  as  8.  349  and  also  contalne< 
7014 — on  the  House  floor. 

13.  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendment 
on  the  Senate  calendar. 

14.  ERDA    Authorization — S 
the  House  and  the  Senat 
lion  for  the  next  year  for  development 
gaalflcation.   solar   energy,   geo 
ergy,  nuclear  energy,  etc. 

15.  Railroad  RehabUitatlou  Act— i 
passed  the  Senate. 

16.  Energy  Production  MobllLzat 
S.  704 — to  be  reported  to  the  Senat* 
tember. 

17.  Industrial  Conservation  Act — i  i, 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  in 

18.  Energy  Policy  Council — S. 
the  Senate  three  times. 

19.  Omnibus  Energy  Bill — H.R 
tains  many  of  the  previously  cited 
passed  measures  plus  a  provision  fo: 
oU  pricing — likely  to  pass  the  House 
tember. 

S.  1849,  which  has  passed  Congress 
a  two-thirds  majority  In  both 
tends  the  President's  price  control 
If  he  vetoes  this  and  the  law  expires 
31,  the  Library  of  Congress  Economl( 
Indicates   that   fuel  costs   will   be 
some  $40  billion  annually.  This 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  go  up 
one  and  three  percent  and 
Increase  over  500,000  Jobs.  The  entire 
bill  costs  *30  bUllon.  And  here  the 
tratlon  is  contending  for  a  $40  blUioi: 
impact. 

We're  in  economic  war  with  the 
stead  of  fighting  back  with  increased 
our  food,  weaponry  and  technology 
of  holding  the  line  on  Inflation 
trols,  the  President  asks  us  to  Join  th 
with  total  decontrol.  No  one  has  ew 
for  decontrol  of  old  gas — Just  new 
the  big  rush  to  decontrol  old  oil? 
more  than  enough  incentive  with 
$13.50  a  barrel.  We  have  plenty  of 
The  economy  is  beginning  to  turn 
America  has  an  energy  problem,  yes, 
don't  have  an  energy  crisis.  Only  thu 
dent's  threat  of  decontrol  makes  it 

Now  let's  suppose  the  President 
bill  extending  controls.  Then 
complete  the  program  with  a  natural 
In  September  and  the  InsUtutlon  of 
ergy  Production  Board.  As  In  World 
when  Governor  James  F.  Byrnes  waj 
mobUlzer,  wo  can  now.  In  this  econou  i 
institute  an  Energy  Production  BoarJ. 

The  Board  would  correlate  and 
the  various  initiatives  by  industry  to 
and  distribute  supplies  fairly,  to 
shortages,  and  would  generally 
burden   of   mandatory   conservation 
America.  Last  year  this  time  the 
and  the  Congress  were  in  step  with 
program.    This    stood    for    "Whip 
Now."  It  was  voluntary.  The  trouble 
it  didn't  work  on  a  voluntary  basis 
must  be  required.  This  U  what  the 
Is  attempting  to  do.  It  lan't  easy.  In 
to  the  opposition  of  the  White 
have  many  oil  state  Senators  and 
men  who  oppose  us  at  every  turn.  Bu 
President  will   come  back  home  and 
wltli  the  Congress  instead  of  the  OPE< 
we  can  keep  this  economy  tvirned 
start  working  to  cut  the  deficit. 
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De^lopment        Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  points  out  the 
19    different   Initiatives   taken   by    the 
U.S.  Senate  thus  far. 
Now,  having  taken  hold  of  ourselves 
Ac^passed     ^  the  budget  processes  and  restrictions, 
in  H.R.    Mr.  Piesident.  how  do  we  get  our  hands 
on  the  other  facet  of  this  enemy,  on  the 
real  enemy  now ;  namely,  the  OPEC  car- 
tel, the  big  oil  company,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States?  They  have 
joined  hands  in  reelecting  the  President, 
on  the  one  side,  keeping  OPEC  going  as 
sti-ongly  as  ever,  on  the  other  side,  and, 
generally,  making  the  most  grandiose 
profits  that  could  possibly  be  imagined 
by  big  oil,  on  the  third  side.  That  is  ex- 
actly w-hat  we  are  ti-jing  to  confront. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Wait  a  moment.  If 
the  SecretaiT  of  State  had  come  back 
and  said:  "In  this  economic  war  we  have 
kept  our  eye  on  the  target  and  rather 
than  going  up  $2  a  barrel  we  have  gotten 
along  with  the  Arabs  and  the  cartel  and 
they  recognize  it  Is  wrecking  the  econ- 
omy of  Britain  and  Prance;  the  "West 
German  mark  Is  down,  Italy  Is  hanging 
,Q,.j.     on  by  a  loan  and  we  are  in  a  dickens 
Senate-     of  a  fix,  and  we  expect  to  put  It  dowTi 
revised     $2  a  barrel;  instead  of  getting  $13.50,  we 
in  Sep-     will  take  $11.50  or  $9.50." 

If  he  had  come  back  with  that  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  said,  "Now  we 
are  all  talking,  we  are  In  this  economic 
war,  we  have  done  some  good,"  that 
would  have  been  all  right. 

In  contrast,  what  has  the  poor  fellow 
done?  He  has  paid  off  everybody  and 
irritated  the  principal  enemy,  the  OPEC 
cartel.  The  Arabs  and  all  are  now  com- 
plaining. Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Iran,  and 
all  the  rest  are  sajdng  they  bought  a 
split  in  the  Arab  bloc.  They  are  com- 
plaining and  he  has  agitated  them,  he 
has  annoyed  them.  So  now  I  think  they 
will  go  ahead  on  September  24  and  in- 
crease a  baiTel  of  oil  by  $2. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  niinoi.s. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  President  .said  in  his 
veto  message  today: 

■nie  detailed  legislative  program  1  sent  to 
the  Congress  last  winter  Involved  tough 
measures  to  put  us  immediately  on  the  road 
to  energy  Independence.  It  would  have  con- 
served the  energy  we  now  have  and  acceler- 
ated development  and  production  of  more 
energy  here  at  home. 
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The  Congress  still  has  not  acted.  Thiough- 
out  these  months,  I  have  compromised  again 
and  again  and  again  to  accommodate  Con- 
gressional requests. 

I  delayed  putting  the  second  dollar  fee  on 
Imported  oU  for  90  days,  finally  Imposing  It 
June  1.  I  delayed  the  third  doUar  indefi- 
nitely. Still,  the  country  has  seen  no  Con- 
gressional actU>n. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Despite  last  minute  attempts  made  in 
good  faith  by  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican leadership,  their  effort  to  achieve  a 
compromise  In  the  Congress  has  failed.  It  is 
clear  that  too  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  not  come  to  grips  with  the  de- 
control Issue — much  less  the  overall  energy 
problem. 

If  my  veto  Is  sustained,  I  still  will  accept 
a  45-day  exten.slon  of  price  controls  to  pro- 
vide time  to  work  with  the  Congressional 
leaders  who  have  assured  me  that  they  will 
seek  an  acceptable  compromise  during  this 
period. 


If  this  further  compromise  falls,  however, 
I  will  take  the  following  actions  to  ensure 
an  orderly  transition  from  government  con- 
trols to  the  free  market : 

•  •  »  »  • 

Since  January,  I  have  gone  more  than 
halfway  in  order  to  reach  a  responsible  com- 
promise. Obviously,  we  have  talked  and  de- 
layed long  enough.  We  must  act  now  to  pro- 
tect not  only  ourselves,  but  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  I  urge  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  sustain  mv  veto 
and  gpt  on  with  the  job  of  meeting  this 
problem  head-on. 

The  continued  failure  of  Members  of  the 
Congres,s  to  enact  a  National  Energy  Pro- 
gram puts  us  increasingly  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  oil  producers  and  will  certainly  result 
in  Americans  paying  substantially  higher 
prices  for  their  fuel. 

To  repeat,  the  Piesident  says: 
If  my  veto  is  sustained,  I  stUl  wiU  accept 
a  45-day  extension  of  price  controls  to  pro- 
^ide  time  to  work  with  the  congressional 
leaders  who  have  a-ssured  me  that  they  will 
seek  an  acceptable  compromise  during  this 
period. 

The  President  has  no  intention  of  just 
instantaneous  decontrol.  He  is  a  man.  as 
Senator  Mansfield  has  aptly  said,  of 
compromise,  of  compassion,  and  of  un- 
derstanding. He  has  walked  the  final 
mile;  he  has  gone  a  mile  beyond  that. 
But  Congress  is  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  Democratic  Party  and 
its  congressional  leadership  must  take 
responsibility  for  inaction. 

I  sympathize  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Whip  of  the  House,  the  majority  side, 
simply  because  there  is  so  much  division 
among  the  majority  party,  they  simply 
cannot  come  up  with  a  program.  But  I 
earnestly  hope  when  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained—and I  feel  It  will  be  sustained— 
that  we  can  move  ahead  In  a  spirit  of 
compromise.  The  President  has  said  he 
will  accept  the  45-day  extension  of  price 
controls  which  should  give  us  ample  time 
to  work  out  a  program  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing,  rather  than  just  simply 
saying,  "I  have  got  the  power  of  the  veto. 
I  cannot  legislate;  I  cannot  pass  laws, 
but  what  I  can  do  Is  use  the  pressure  the 
Constitution  gives  me  and  the  Influence 
tlie  Constitution  gives  to  me  to  see  that 
Congress  does  Its  duty." 

Now.  2  years  after  the  warning  that 
\\e  had  in  the  October  1973  war  it  is 
about  time  Congress  faced  up  to  this 
issue  and  developed  a  national  energy 
policy. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  veto  message  must  be  written 
up  by  gnomes  who  have  no  touch  with 
realism.  Here  Is  what  the  President  came 
forward  with  as  his  detailed  program. 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  came  in  with. 
He  came  In  and  said  $3  excise  tax  and 
decontrol  by  April  1.  That  was  his  pro- 
gram, because  when  we  got  to  better  in- 
sulation In  connection  with  housing  we 
sent  It  to  the  President  and  he  vetoed 
that  bill. 

Wlien  we  got  to  the  boiler  fuel  conver- 
sion to  coal,  he  vetoed  tliat  in  June. 

When  we  got  to  the  matter  of  eliminat- 
ing the  excise  tax  that  he  imposed,  which 
the  court  has  found  Illegal,  he  vetoed 
that. 

On  the  strip  mining,  we  were  going 
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to  try  to  change  from  shortages  of  oil 
and  gas  to  coal  abundance,  and  we  are 
the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal,  so  we  passed 
the  bill  to  get  the  people  mining  and  he 
vetoed  that  particular  bill. 

On  tlie  automobile  fuel  economy,  the 
witnesses  came,  it  passed  the  Senate,  he 
said  to  wait  5  years. 

Now.  what  has  the  President  done, 
other  than  to  play  international  politics 
with  Henry  and  the  Arabs  and  tlie  big 
oil  companies  to  insure  his  reelection? 
All  these  things,  again  and  again. 

The  matter  of  a  price  rollback  was 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

The  allocation  bill,  which  has  generally 
worked  to  stabilize  and  turn  the  economy 
aroimd  and  save  what  now  the  Library 
of  Congress  Insures  will  cost  In  1976  $40 
billion.  Now  he  vetoes  that  and  talks 
about  a  progi'am. 

His  program  has  been  to  get  reelected, 
to  get  along  with  big  oil  and  tlie  Arabs. 

Now.  back  to  that  OPEC  crowd.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  did  not  deal  with  them, 
he  agitated  them,  and  he  encouraged 
them.  The  President  has  encouraged 
thera.  The  finance  ministere  In  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iran  both  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  said,  "Why  should  you  complain 
of  high  prices  and  inflation  when  your 
President  is  recommending  a  furtlier 
increase  of  prices?" 

In  fact,  the  language  In  the  record  Is 
absolutely  clear,  the  only  real  Increases 
we  have  had  thus  far  as  of  September  23 
or  24,  when  the  OPEC  meets  again — have 
been  at  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  niegally,  according  to  the 
com-ts  of  the  United  States  and  by  veto — 
if  we  sustain  him  tomorrow.  And  what 
has  he  said?  "Look,  fellows.  If  you  go 
along  with  my  program  I  will  start  act- 
ing legally,  I  will  take  it  off  If  you  give 
me  decontrol." 

That  sounds  like  old  Watergate  to  me. 

"I  will  start  acting  legally,"  the  Presi- 
dent says,  "if  you  go  along  with  me  back 
there,  and  my  decontrol."  Which  he 
promised  big  oil  and  the  Arab  sheiks,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  to  f  m-ther  exacerbate 
this  economic  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  dated  August  8,  1975, 
signed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  myself  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectlrai,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C.,  August  8, 197S. 
The  Presxdznt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Pbesident:  Both  of  us  strongly 
urge  you  to  reconsider  your  imminent  de- 
cision to  veto  S.  1849.  the  oU  price  control 
extension  legislation.  The  signing  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  essential  in  order  to  prevent  the 
severe  shock  to  the  economy  that  will  result 
from  the  meteoric  rise  In  the  price  of  oil. 
natural  gas,  and  coal  If  the  present  system 
of  controls  expires  on  August  SI. 

We  do  not  understand  how  an  Admluis- 
tiatlou  so  consistently  dedicated  to  fighting 
inflation  can  impose  such  unacceptable  new 
inflation  on  the  American  consumer.  The 
serious  Increases  In  the  wholesale  price  index 
for  July  and  the  Consumer  price  index 
for  June  make  clear  that  Inflation  m  the 
cost  of  fuel  is  now  an  extremely  serious 
problem  for  the  economy.  If  you  allow  price 


controls  to  expire  on  August  31,  you  will  be 
rubbing  salt  Into  the  already  open  wound. 
You  will  be  Igniting  a  new  roiuid  of  infla- 
tionary fuel  price  Increases  throughout  the 
economy,  thereby  compounding  the  serious 
problem  of  Inflation  that  now  exists. 

In  our  view,  a  veto  In  these  circumstances 
would  be  economically  irresponsible  on  in- 
flation grounds  alone.  It  would  also  be  com- 
pletely Inconsistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's antl-lnflatlon  record,  as  stated  again 
and  again  in  your  own  words  this  year: 

On  May  1,  you  vetoed  the  Farm  Bill,  be- 
cause, you  said,  "New  spending  programs 
could  easily  raise  the  Federal  deficit  to  an 
intolerable  level  ....  We  must  hold  the 
budget  line  if  we  are  all  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  a  prosperous,  stable,  non-inflationary 
economy." 

On  May  28,  you  vetoed  the  Emergency  Jobs 
Bill,  because,  you  said,  the  bill  "would  run 
the  risk  of  contributing  to  a  new  round  of 
inflation  later  on." 

On  June  24,  you  vetoed  the  Emergency 
Housing  Bill,  because,  you  said,  "It  would  re- 
quire substantial  government  outlays  In 
future  years  when  the  economy  may  be  oper- 
ating at  full  capacity  with  Inflationary  forces 
at  or  approaching  their  peaks." 

On  June  25,  you  vetoed  the  Education 
Appropriations  Act.  because,  you  said,  the 
increased  spending  in  the  bill  was  "too  much 
to  ask  the  taxpayers — and  our  economy — to 
bear." 

On  July  26,  you  vetoed  the  Health  Services 
Bill,  bcause,  you  said.  It  "would  lock  us  Into 
a  permanent  policy  of  excessive  spending  and 
make  the  Federal  budget  a  primary  cause  of 
inflation  for  years  to  come." 

In  your  vetoes  of  each  of  these  five  major 
bills  passed  by  Congress — bUls  in  critical 
areas  like  farms.  Jobs,  housing,  education  and 
health — your  opposition  was  based  squarely 
on  the  fear  of  the  Inflationary  consequences 
that  might  follow  from  the  eiiactmeut  of 
such  legislation.  In  your  own  words,  you  spe- 
cifically cited  the  fear  of  future  inflation. 

Yet.  the  evidence  of  the  potential  infla- 
tionary consequences  of  these  bills  was  at 
best  conjectural.  We  in  Congress  approved 
the  bUls  as  an  essential  part  of  owe  legisla- 
tive program  for  recovery  from  the  recession. 
Before  acting,  we  had  received  substantial 
expert  economic  evidence  that  the  measures 
could  accomplish  their  anti-recessionary 
purpose  without  contributing  to  Inflation  in 
any  significant  way. 

But  there  Is  no  disagreement  that  oil  price 
decontrol  will  lead  to  serious  and  unaccept- 
able new  inflation.  If  decontrol  takes  place, 
the  price  of  oil  and  other  goods  may  go  up  by 
as  much  as  $40  billion  to  American  con- 
siuners  in  1976,  which  means  an  average  $200 
Increase  In  the  price  of  fuel  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  tn  the  nation.  These  Infla- 
tionary price  increases  will  take  effect, 
whether  or  not  the  Administration  supports 
a  tax  rebate  program  to  offset  part  of  the 
shock  of  decontrol  on  the  nation's  growth 
and  unemployment.  In  other  words,  even  if 
we  act  to  reduce  the  recessionary  effects  of 
decontrol,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
to  neutralize  the  serious  Inflationary  effects 
of  decontrol. 

The  most  Important  test  so  far  of  the 
Administration's  antl-lnflatlon  policy  Is  at 
hand.  The  conclusion  Is  clear.  If  the  Admin- 
istration Is  serious  about  preventing  infla- 
tion. If  your  past  veto  messages  were  not  Just 
rhetoric,  then  you  cannot  allow  the  present 
system  of  oil  price  controls  to  expire.  Tou 
cannot  allow  oil  prices  to  rise  by  the  exorbi- 
tant and  highly  Inflationary  amounts  that 
will  result  from  decontrol. 

With  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  can  do  more  to  flght  inflation  now 
tliau  all  of  your  past  vetoes  combined.  We 
urge  you  to  sign  the  bllL 
Respectfully, 

EBNEST     p.     UOLLINCS. 

Edward  M.  Kenneiiv. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  Research  Survey,  the  Econom- 
ics Division,  dated  September  2,  1975.  en- 
titled "Post  Embargo  Macroeconomic 
Impact  of  Energy  Price  Increases  and 
Implications  Regarding  Old  Oil  Decon- 
trol" be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 

Po.ST  EMBARliO  MaCKOECONOMIC  IMPACT  Ol   EN- 

vHcv    Prict    Increases    and    Implication.s 
Regarding  Old  On,  Decontrol 
l.l  Introduction: 

This  is  in  response  to  j'our  request  for  an 
examination  of  the  nation's  experience  with 
energy  price  Increases,  and  a  delineation  of 
implications  which  can  be  drawn  from  this 
history  with  regard  to  the  present  decontrol 
matter.  Most  of  this  analysis  is  based  on  CRS 
simulations  using  the  Data  Resources  Inc. 
(DRI)  quarterly  macroeconomic  model.  Vari- 
ables on  which  attention  was  centered  are 
prices,  GNP  and  Unemployment.  Tlie  time 
period  focused  on  was  4ih  quarter.  1973,  to 
2nd  quarter,  1975.  (Because  of  time  con- 
etralnts,  these  results  must  be  viewed  a? 
preliinlitary,  since  complete  crosschecking  for 
Internal  consistency  has  not  been  completed, 
but  we  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  adju.*;:- 
meuts  will  be  necessary.) 

This  analysis  suggests,  in  broad  terms,  Uia 
Increases  In  energy  prices  were  the  primary 
force  causing  the  recession  to  be  as  deep  as 
It  has  been.  But  for  those  increases,  the 
recession  appears  likely  to  have  beeu,  at 
most,  a  mini-recession. 

There  Is  no  hard  proof  that  future  price 
Increases  wUl  have  similar  effects,  but  our 
estimates  are  based  on  the  likelihood  of 
comparable  forces  generating  comparable 
results. 

None  of  the  estimates  Is  intended  to  pro- 
vide precisely  accurate  flgiires.  But  this  paper 
attempts  to  present  the  approximate  order 
of  magnitude  of  past  and  projective  changes 
In  prices.  Incomes  and  employment. 

2.1  The  magnitude  of  energy  price  In- 
creases: 

Since  late  1973,  not  only  oil  fuel  prices, 
but  coal  and  unregulated  natural  gas  prices 
have  risen,  under  oil  fuels'  price  leadership. 
These  price  Increases,  totaling  $51  bUllon. 
are  recapped  below.  They  are  the  principal 
propellaut  behind  1974 's  and  the  first  hair 
of  1975'8  energy  price  inflation. 

2.1.1  Domestic  crude  oil  Increases; 
Crude  oil  prices  were  originally  controlled 

under  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  (CLC)  regula- 
tions at  $4.25  per  bbl.  "New"  oil  was 
decontrolled  In  August,  1973.  It  began  to 
rise  and  has  continued  to  increase  sub- 
sequently without  letup. 

Under  the  $2.00  tariff  surcharge,  uncon- 
trolled domestic  crude  sold  for  over  $12.50 
at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  1975.  An 
average  of  3  million  bbls  per  day  (mbd)  were 
Involved  over  the  4th  Q  1973— 2nd  Q  1975 
time  frame.  At  an  annual  rate,  costs  here 
may  be  computed  as:  3  mbd  x  365  x  ($12.50- 
$4.25),  or  a  total  of  $9X)  billion  per  year. 

2.1.2  Old  oil  Increase: 

Without  analytically  detailed  rationale. 
CLC,  Just  before  Its  merger  Into  FEA.  in- 
creased "old"  oil  prices  by  $1.00  per  bbl. 
from  N.2S  to  96.26.  About  6.6  mbd  ^•ere 
Involved  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. Here  costs  are  estimated  roughly  at  an 
average  annual  rale  of  $2.0  bUllon  (5.»  mbd  '•' 
365  X  $1.00). 

2.1.3  Gasoline  dealer  margins: 

The  Emergency  Petrolevun  Allocation  Act, 
now  expired,  gave  the  FKA  authority  to  regu- 
late fuel  dealers'  margins.  Early  on,  FEA 
raised  pisoUne  dealers  margins  from  a  tra- 
dltkioal  7  >4 1  per  gallon  to  Il<.  BubaeqoenUy. 
this  figure  eroded  allghUy  to  average  an  esti- 
mated   10'    over   our   analrtlc   time   frame. 
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About  100  million  gallons  aonuaU  ' 
Xected.  A  simple  cost  estimate  here 
gallons   X    (10.0#-7i5^)    =  $2.8 
lutally,  on  average. 

2.2.1  Imported  crude  and  refined  Aroducts: 

Furelgn  oil  Increased  from  a  pre  embargo 
.'!i4.oo  or  so  per  bbl,  to  a  2nd  Q  1971  i  average 
price  of  $14.00  under  the  new  tariff! .  Rough- 
ly, 6.5  mbd  of  crude  and  foreign  refii  led  prod- 
ucts embodying  this  expensive  cruc  e  are  in- 
volved. An  easy  cost  calculation  to  itake  here 
is: 

6.5  mbd  X  365  X   ($14.00  -  M.OO  <23.7 

billion,  again  at  an  average  atutaalrate. 

3.1  Unregulated  natural  gas: 

Oil  has  a  clear  cut  roie  a.'^  ene 
leader.  As  such.  It  has  escalated  uu 
natural  gas  prices.  About  11  tril. 
((»  billion  Mcf's)   are  invoUxd  in 
sales  not  Jurisdictional   to  the  FPi ; 
directly  by  producers  at  the  welllieiid 
Interstate  pipelines  to  iutrastat« 
Prices  have  increased  from  about  55 
(1000  cubic  ft.)   to  an  estimated 
rent  average.  Absolutely  no  data  i3 
at  present  on  intrastate  prices,  and 
ures  represent  crude  estimates  m 
basis  of  fragmentary  press  reports, 
less,  they  probably  are  of  the  corr«c 
of  magnitude.  Using  them,  we  car 
rough  estimate  of  gas'  contribution 
price  inflation  as : 

11  bil  Mcf  X    ($1.40  -  .».r5) 
ail  average  annual  rate. 

4.1     Coal  prices: 

In  a  similar  manner  to  t;;*.-.  coal 
euced  bv  oil's  price  leadership.  .' 
Federal  Power  Commission  Form 
tics,  covering   about   60';;,    of   domett 
consumption,   coal   prices   climbed 
average  of  $9.10  per  ton  in  Octobei 
$17.51  in  April  1975   (the  latest  da 
able) .  Extrapolating  tills  to  roughly 
lion  tons  of  annual  domesilc 
boiler  fuel  ty|)e.  oil-competitive  coal , 
calculate  450  million  tons    :  (*17  51 
-  $3.8  bUllon. 

5.0    Consolidation : 

In  a  rough  way,  the  estituate?  mn 
delineate  energy's  Inflationary 
during  the  post  embargo  period  undir  analy- 
sis. The  estimated  components  are  pummed 
up  here: 
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Total 

We  can  estimate  that  the  dollar 
energy  price  Increases  was  running 
annual  rate  of  $51  billion  at  the  of 
frame.  It  is  safe  to  sa^  that,  as 
material  Increase  flows  through  the 
the  total  Inflationary  contribution 
larger  than  $51  billion  worth  of  anhual 
flation,  and  tlie  energy  shock  drf<g 
macroeconomic  variables  will  be 
ately  larger. 

6.1  Measuring  energy  shock: 

Because  post  embargo  macroecoiwiuic 
tiitics  are  history,  the  key  question 
would  have  happened  to  tlie  eco 
virtually  no  energy  price  increases, 
late  this,  the  DEI  quarterly  macrb 
was  run  with  virtually  stable  enen  y 
for  the  period  already  well  documented 
historical  or  actual  macro  data.  Th 
of  the  model,  simulating  an  econolny 
stable  energy  prices,  can  be  compa)  ed 
what  actually  happened  under  OPI 
energy  pricing,  which  was  allowed 
trate  this  country's  energy  markets 

6 J.  Assumptions  about  energy 

Energy  price  changes  are  Introduced 
the  DRI  model  via  th©  Wholesale 
dex  component  for  energy.  For  the 
tion  summarized  below,  the  rate  of 
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for  this  component  of  the  WPI  was  held 
to  xmder  8  percent  per  year.  The  actual  rate 
of  increase  was,  of  course,  much  higher.  The 
8%  figure  was  estimated  to  be  the  secular 
trend  in  energy  price  increases  dining  re- 
cent pre-embargo  years. 

6.3  Energy  shock  measured: 

The  results  of  the  simulation  of  how  key 
macro  variables  would  have  behaved  with- 
out energy  shock  are  compared  with  actual 
historical  data  below  on  a  key  variable  basis. 

6.3.1  CuiTcnt  dollar  GNP: 

Table  1  compares  actual  GNP  with  fore- 
cast GNP  under  energy  price  assumptions 
.spelled  out  in  Sec.  6.2.  Note  that  this  esti- 
mate implies  that,  without  OPEC  cartel  en- 
ergy price  increases,  current  dollar  GNP 
would  have  been  over  $100  billion  higher  (7% 
nhove  actual)  than  it  in  reality  was.  This 
i.pre:^nts  lost  GNP  due  to  the  impact  of 
iiigher  energy  prices. 

TABLE  1.     CURRENT  DOLLAR  GNP  (BILLIONS  DOLLARS  P[R 
YEAR)  WITH  WITHOUT  ENERGY  PRICE  INCREASES 


Quarter 


With 
price 


1,344 

1,359 
1.384 
1,416 
1,431 
1.416 
1,440 


Without 

price 

Percenl 

increase 

lost 

1,354 

0.76 

1,370 

.81 

1,386 

.17 

1,421 

.33 

1.458 

1.90 

1.489 

5.10 

1,541 

7.04 

0.3.2  Real  GNP: 

Real  GNP,  adjusted  for  iiiflation  and  stated 
in  1958  dollars,  gives  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  the  economic  performance,  especially  dur- 
ing periods  of  inflation.  Table  2  compares 
actual  data  to  data  estimated  on  the  ba.sis 
of  the  above  energy  price  assumptions. 


TABLE  ? 


Quarter 


1958  DOLLAR  G?iP  (BILLIONS  PER  YEAR)  WITH; 
WITHOUT   EMERGY  PRICE  INCREASE 


Percent  lost 

With  price    Without  price        due  to  price 

increase  increase  increase 


♦-1973.. 
1-1974.. 
2-1974.. 
3-1974.. 
4-1974.. 
1-1975.. 
2-1975.. 


S46 
831 
827 
823 

804 
780 
783 


855 
851 
851 
858 
867 
874 
895 


1.1 

2.4 
2.9 
4.2 
7.8 
12.0 
14.2 


6.3.3  Single  Unemployment: 

Table  3  contains  a  tabxUation  of  esti- 
mated unemployment  compared  with  the 
actual.  Note  that  by  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year,  as  the  lagged  efl'ects  of  energy 
shock  are  worked  out,  unemployment  would 
have  been  3.8  percentage  points  lower  than 
it  actually  was.  This  implies  that  about  3.5 
million  more  people  would  have  been  em- 
ployed without  energy  shock. 


TABLE  3. 


Quarter 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  WITH  WITHOUT  ENERGY 
PRICE  INCREASE 


With 

price 

increase 


Without 

price 

increase 


4-1973. 
1-1974. 
2-1974. 
3-1974. 
4-1974. 
1-1975. 
2-1975. 


4.8 
5.2 
S.I 
5.5 
6.6 
8.4 
8.9 


4.4 

4.6 
4.8 
5.0 
5.2 
5.2 
5.1 


Percent 

points  due 

to  price 

increase 


0.3 
.6 
.3 
.5 
1.4 
3.1 
3.S 


6.3.4.    Prices: 

The  broadest  measure  of  price  levels  and 
changes  Is  the  GNP  deflator,  a  price  Index 
which  represents  virtually  all  goods  and 
service."?  ))orght  and  sold.  We  have  e.stlmatcd 


what  this  price  index  would  have  been  with- 
out energy  price  increases  in  Table  4  below, 

TABLE  4.    GNP  DEFLATOR  WITH  WITHOUT  ENERGY  PRIPE 
INCREASES 


Qu.iiter 


4  1973  . . 
1-1974... 
2  1974. 
3-1974... 
4-1974... 

1  1975... 

2  1975... 


Without 

Percent  in- 

With price 

price 

crease  due  to 

increase 

increase 

energy  prirei 

158.9 

158.4 

0.3 

163.  G 

161.1 

1.6 

167.3 

162.9 

2.7 

172.1 

165.6 

3.9 

178.0 

168.2 

5.8 

181.6 

170.4 

6.6 

183.9 

172.3 

6.7 

Generally  speakhig,  the  nation's  broadest 
price  measure  woiUd  be  6.7^;,  lower  had  it 
not  been  for  energy  price  Incrascs. 

7.1  Measuring  the  Ripple  Effect: 

Having  measured  the  general  order  of  mag- 
nitude of  energy  price  increa-ses  above  in 
Sec.  5.1.  we  can  compare  it  to  the  overall 
dollar  value  of  inflation  due  to  energy  price 
increases.  Given  the  estimate  that  the  total 
effect  of  energy  shook  was  to  raise  the  GNP 
deflator  6.7 ',0,  we  can  estimate  that  the  dol- 
lar value  of  energy  shock  inflation  was  6.7',, 
of  the  2nd  Quarter  1975  current  dollar  GNP 
of  $1440  bUllon  (annual  rate),  or  $96.5  bil- 
lion. This  represents  total  inflationary  im- 
pact after  most  lags  are  worked  out.  It  is 
composed  of  the  prinip.ry  inflationary  com- 
ponent plus  i-ipple. 

With  the  primary  effect  estimated  at  $51 
billion,  we  can  say  that  the  ripple  factor  is 
$96.5  bill..' $51  bil.  or  atwut  1.9.  By  mul- 
tiplying the  amount  of  energy  price  increa.se 
by  this  1.9  factor,  total  macroeconomic  im- 
pact can  be  estimated  at  the  end  of  about 
6  quarters  necessary  for  full  impact  to  be 
felt. 

8.1  Some  extrapolations  and  implications 
for  the  future: 

There  is  an  overwhelming  and  dangerous 
temptation  to  generalize  and  speculate  about 
the  future  impact  of  decontrol  on  energy 
price  Increases,  based  on  the  above  analysis. 
A  previous  Economics  Division  paper  pre- 
pared at  your  request  estimates  that  energy 
prices  will  be  $21  billion  higher  in  197C 
under  sudden  decontrol  (in  a  tariffless  en- 
vironment) than  they  would  be  witii  exten- 
sion of  current  price  controls  which  expired 
August  31, 

8.2  Speculation  on  inflationary  effect  of 
decontrol : 

This  $21  billion  worth  of  higher  energy 
prices  can  be  directly  attributer  to  decon- 
trol. With  a  1.9  ripple  factor,  it  becomes 
about  $40  billion  of  inflationary  contribu- 
tions. In  a  1976  economy  with  a  $1.5  tril- 
lion GNP,  the  general  price  level  will  be 
raised  by  roughly  2.7  percentage  points. 

8.3  .Speculation  on  unemployment: 

We  e.stlmated  that  the  $51  billion  primary 
energy  price  Increase  resulted  In  3.8  per- 
centage points  of  unemployment  after  a  0 
Quarter  lag.  If  the  $21  billion  has  propor- 
tionate effects,  it  is  implied  that  decon- 
trol's inflationary  contribution  will  cause 
unemployment  to  be  l',i  percentage  points 
higher,  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  more  than 
a  million  more  jobs  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

Lawrence  Kumlns,  .\nfilysl  in  Energy  Eco- 
nomics. 

Warren  E.  Farb,  Economist. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  that  i.s 
the  one  that  shows,  for  example,  that  we 
are  going  up  some  $96.5  billion  since  the 
Arab-declared  economic  war  in  October 
1973. 

We  did  have  the  President  with  us  last 
fall.  He  was  with  his  colleagues  going 
around  the  country  to  hold  the  line,  but 
he  is  leading  the  -way,  ye.s,  he  has  vetoed 
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a  few  bills.  Mr.  President,  to  the  tune  oT  table  i  -ji  opec  price  increase  effect  on  u  s  energy 

$17.3  billion,  but  this  oil  decontrol  is  ^"■•- 

costing  $40  billion.  So  he  Is  the  leader,    -       — 

the  inflation  leader  in  America.  .JJIi','""''          ,  J"'"*" 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^^                          "^Im            mXa 

.sent  that  another  survey,  the  report  by    __  _ 

the  Economics  Division  of  the  Library  of  p^^jg                                        ^^              ^3  5 

Congi-ess  dated  September  5,  1975,  en-  NGL..'.".l.mi;i^;;ilIllli;i.              !4                io 

titled  "Comparison  of  OPEC  Price  In-    £»!'---,-:-- 12  -l 

crease  Impact  With  and  Without  Price    "™'"«»« „  .       '±  _ 

Controls  on  Old  Oil" — exclusive  of  costs  Total.. .  8.0  5.0 

of  decontrol  on  old  oil — be  printed  in  the 

Record  at  this  point.  Note— Table  11  below  extends  the  effects  estimated  in  tible  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey  ""  a  i;ioportionaie  basis 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  table  ii.-hypothetical  cost  of  selected  opec 

as  follows:  price  increases  with  and  without  old  oil  price 

COMPAHISON     OF     OPEC     PRICE     INCBE.VSE     IM-  CONTROLS. 

PACT  With  and  Without  Peice  Controls  .              • 

ON    Oij>    Oil     (Exclusive    of    Costs    or  la  billions 

Decontrol  on  Old  Oil)  — 

Thia  la  th*.  rMnnnw  ix%  vniiv  rpoiipst  for  «  Size  of  OPEC  increase      Cost  without            Cost  wHti 

This  is  the  respon.se  to  yout  request  for  a  (^^,,3^5       ^^^^^              controls            controls 

brief  comparison  of  the  nations'  energy  bill  

under  an  OPEC  price  Increase  situation  with 

and  without  price  controls  on  old  oil  and     5J.-- /|-0  J5.0 

natural  gas  liquids.  jj^° }|  g  ,^:^ 

If  OPEC  raises  its  price  by  $1.00,1ibl,  new  ^.^lli^^.'.'.'.'.'.'.V....'.'..'.'.'...              20.0                 liS 

domestic  crude  production  would  also  rise     %i 24.0  15.0 

(1.00,   because   it  is  not  controlled;    old  oil  ._    _ 

woiUd  not  rise  $1.00;bbl  since  it  is  controlled.  source-  Derived  from  table  I. 
However,  If  old  oil  were  not  controlled,  this 

price-fixed  crude  would  rise  $1.00,  matching  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mi\  President,  I  ask 

the  OPEC  rise.  However,  this  $1.00  rise  in  old  unanimous  consent  that  the  "Impact  of 

oil  does   not   include   the   extra   costs   that  Veto  Of  Price  Control  and  AllOcaUon  Au- 

would  come  from  decontrol  of  old  oil,  where  ii,„,.:f„..  k«  ^■.a^^.^a  of  fv>4c  K./^inf 

the  controlled  price  of  $5.25  would  rise  to  the  tHonty     be  printed  at  tWs  point, 

uncontrolled  tariff  free  price  of  new  oU  at  There  bemg  no  objection,  the  mate- 

$12.00.  rial  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 

In  order  to  simplify,  the  impact  of  a  $1.00  RECORD,  as  follows: 

per  barrel  OPEC  price  hike  has  been  consld-  Isipact  of  Veto  of  Pwce  Control  .avd 

ered  here  as  a  start.  If  one  wishes  to  evaluate  Allocation  Authoritt 

a  larger  OPEC  escalation,  say  $2.00,  he  can  legislative  situation 

simply  multiply  by  2  or  whatever  the  appro-  .„„                       ^c,o,n..i^,.„. 

prlate  factor  might  be  for  other  Increase  es-  ^1^^  Congress  sent  S-  1849  to  the  Presl- 

tlmates.  This  Is^done  on  Table  2.  *!«'»*  °^  August  28.   1975.  This  legislation 

Basic  data  used  here  are:  w»i"=^  extends  the  petroleum  price  control 

(a)  OU  consumption:  5.2-mbd  old  plu.s  2.9-  ^'^   aUocatlon   authority   embodied   iJi   Uie 
mbd  new  plus  «.7-lmported :  total,  14  8-mbd.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 

(b)  NOL-  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  62-29  and 
1.6-mbd  production.  *^e  House  by  303-117.  The  price  control  and 
.7  btu  parity  ratio  with  oil.  allocation  authority  of   the  AUocatlon  Act 

(c)  Coal*  expired  on  August  31,  1975.  The  President 
500  mmion  tons  competitive  with  oil  fuels.  ^"  repeatedly  announced  hU  Intention  to 
50%  responsive  In  short  run  to  OPEC  price  veto  any  extension  of  the  Allocation  Act  un- 

escalatlon.  ^®^  *^®  Congress  accepts  an  oU  policy  which 

4  to  1  btu  parity  ratio  to  oU.  Involves  elimination  or  drastic  reduction  in 

(d)  Natural  Gas.-Unregulated  sales  are  ^^^^^  regulation  of  the  oU  industry  and 
10  trmion  cubic  feet  by  b^h  producers  and  »°  *'^*»  ^P^**  "'"^"^  *"^'  ^"^  '^''^^^ 
otherwise      FPC      Jurisdictional      pipelines.  „  f**"?^;       ^     ^           *».     i,      .^     » 
Parameters  are:                                     ^^  If  he  wishes  to  do  so.  the  President  must 

17  Btu  narttv  ratio  transmit    to    the    Congress    his    veto    of    S. 

70%  re^onslve  in  short  terra.  J^^l^^'o^^^^f  *,  °^^^g"'  Tuesday,  Sep- 

Without  price  controls,  all  oil  wUl  Increase  'fy^'^Z^J' ^y^XlV^^f^^'^^f.T^^tl 

by  $1.00  under  a  $1.00  OPEC  price  Increase.  !^^  T^      J'       f"^^^^''*  ^  expected  to  be 

cLt.  here  will  be  14.8  mbd  of  oil  x  366  x  $1  ^  '^\^^\  ^£  m^sSe    "*'         ^"  ^^  ^^^^ 

$5.4    billion.    With    price   controls,   only   9.6  o'sucn  a  veto  message.                 ,,  ^,   ,   ..^  ♦ 

mbd  WUl  increase.  cSstUig  64.9%  of  $5.1  bU-  JZ^^^'^nTo^t.^u^l ^TZ  cT 

Hon  (9.6  mbd  controlled  divided  by  14.8  mbd  ^    agreement  can  he  obtained  with  the  con- 

ii,>o^r<f>»iio^t  ^.  *o  c  Willi rr^Ti    lo  7 w.iT;  gTess  OH  oU  decontTol.  However,  Indcpendcnt 

uncontrolled)  or  $3.5  bUlion.  This  $3.5  billion  „,  ^y,^  ,„,„  „,  ^y,^  »„,„»„,„„+  \,.v.««i;  «„,ii„ 

translates  into  about  $0.65  per  barrel  hi  the  °^  *^®  '°™  °^  *?^  agreement  whch  finally 

controlled  old  oU  sltuaVlon.  emerges,  compelling  arguments  exist  for  the 

xTrtT    I,  ^*\^^*^^  *_  i_  „                  _i.  continuation,   at   least  temporarily,  of   the 

at5^?  nn  .  R^^!fr..^  increase  proportion-  fundamental   price   control    and    allocation 

K  r^t.  .ho  „H  ,^^  ?1f.n-  *^"^x,.°"  "*f/-  authority  emb^led  hi  the  Allocation  Act.  It 

^Tifi^hd^f^tt^JL=  J',«°.l^.,"^P'^»H^  ^  »^°w  Clear  that  the  only  way  that  this 

;lt  nl,n^^  ^n^„r  w  ^      n  .1,    »f^  ^^^',  authority  Can  be  retained  Is  by  overridlns 

?h«^H^nV  voT^  '^  negllg  ble  because  of  ^^^  preJdenfs  veto  of  S.  1849. 
the  nature  of  NQL  price  controls. 

Coal  would  behave  in  a  manner  fairly  well  ^^  th\ce  impact 

related   to  crude  oU,  under  the  above  base  If  Mr.  Ford's  veto  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 

data  assumptions.  With  fuU  decontrol,  coal  levun  Allocation  Act  is  sustained.  Its  direct 

prices  wiU  rise  by  (500  mUlion  tons  x  60%  effect  will  be  to  Increase  the  average  price 

X  4  X  $1)  about  $1.0  bUllon.  With  price  con-  of  gasoline,   fuel   oil   and  other  petroleum 

trols,  this  figure  would  be  reduced  to  $.65  products  about  7  cents  per  gallon, 

billion.  Temporary  market  conditions  and   "Jaw- 

A  similar  calculation  Is  in  order  for  natu-  boning"    In    the    Administration— together 

ral  gas.  Here  the  full  decontrol  cost  Is  estl-  \)iith,  perhaps,  collusion  by   the  major  .oil 

mated  at  10  billion  mfc  x  .17  x  70^0  x  $1.00  ^-  companies  to  reduce  the  political  Impact  of 

$1.2  bUllon.  Controls  reduce  this  by  35'"',  to  decontrol— may  postpone  its  full  price  Im- 

about  $.8  bUllon.  pact  on  consumers  lor  a  period  of  time.  Not- 

In  summary,  this  tabulation  Is  made.  withstanding  any  such  "restraint"',  however. 


the  higher  prices  of  crude  oU  will  inexorably 
be  traiLslaied  into  higher  retail  prices.  If 
crude  oil  cost  increases  are  tilted  mc»-e 
heavily  towards  gasoline  prices — as  has  been 
the  case  In  the  past — gasoline  price  increases' 
of  from  10  to  12  cents  per  gallon  are  very 
likely. 

With  the  expiration  of  price  conuuii,. 
domestic  oil  will  cost  U.S.  consumers  at  leasi 
$16  billion  more  annually  than  If  controls 
are  retained — an  incre.ise  equivalent  to  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  aU  domestic  fuels  dxivlng 
1974. 

A  seodudary  etlect  of  siiarply  rising  domes- 
tic  oil  prices  will  be  to  pull  up  the  price? 
of  coal  and  that  natural  gas  which  are  not 
subject  to  price  controls,  because  oil  Is  the 
only  practical  aliernatlve  for  Industrial  con- 
sumers of  these  fuels,  which  are  in  short 
supply.  These  higher  prices  for  fossil  fuels 
will  be  passed  tUrough  to  consumers  in  their 
electric  rates  and  in  ilie  prices  of  every 
product  or  service  that  depends  upon  fuels 
for  enerfry  or  Industrial  raw  materials. 

A  major  price  Incrcise  will  worsen  un- 
employment and  undermine  financial  sia- 
blllty  in  industries  that  are  already  dispro- 
portionately distressed,  like  automobiles  and 
the  alillaes,  resulting  in  lost  production,  lost 
Income  for  workers  and  higher  costs  for  Uie 
suppoit  of  the   unemployed. 

ANALYSES  OK  ECONOMIC   IMPACT 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
has  estimated  that  "coupled  with  a  moder- 
ate rise  m  the  foreign  price  of  oil ,  the  sxidden 
decontrol  of  old  oil  prices  would  next  year 
transfer  aboitt  $35  billion  per  annum  away 
from  consumers  to  energy  producers,  the 
Federal   government  arid   OPEC   nationm". 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress found  that  energy  price  Increases  could 
trigger  a  $40  billion  inflationary  contribu- 
tion to  the  domestic  economy  next  year, 
triggerin^r  an  lncrea.«;e  of  2.7  percentage 
points  to  tlie  rate  of  unemployment.  This 
would  mean  a  Job  loss  of  over  one  million. 

U.slng  macroeconomic  models  developed 
by  Cha.'ie  Econometrics,  the  stalT  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  has  estimated 
that  stidden  decontrol  coupled  with  an  OPEC 
price  increase  Implemented  this  fall — an  in- 
crease which  nearly  all  analysts  expect  to 
materialize — wUl,  by  the  end  of  1976 — 

reduce  real  GNP  by  $28  billion  (851  billion 
In  current  dollars); 

add  640.000  to  the  ranks  of  the  \inem- 
ployed; 

increase  tiic  Consumer  Price  Index  by  L'.T 
points;  and 

reduce  housing  starts  by  280,000  units  mid 
automobUe  sales  by  950,000  units. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  siudv 
further  delineates  substantial  shifts  in  profit- 
ability among  industries.  ProfltabUlty  In 
the  mining  sector — which  Includes  crude 
oil  production — is  drastically  Increased  at 
the  expense  of  nearly  all  other  segments  of 
the  economy.  Some  of  the  largest  losses  in 
profitability  are  projected  for  the — 

primary  metals; 

manufacturing; 

textUes; 

paper; 

transportation;  and 

commercial  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  net  result  of  these  impacts  wUl  be 
an  Increase  In  Inflation — perhaps  to  double 
digits — rising  unemployment — to  over  nine 
percent — a  larger  Federal  deficit,  and  effec- 
tive cancellation  of  the  stimulus  provided 
by  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 
Competitive  impact 

By  putting  independent  refiners  and  dis- 
tributors at  a  disadvantage  amounting  to 
several  doUars  pter  barrel  relative  to  the  inte- 
grated major  oil  companies  for  the  crude 
oU  upon  which  their  products  are  based,  de- 
control will  cause  a  permanent  structural 
change  in  the  Industry — In  the  direction  of 
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increased     market     concentration 
crude  oil  costs  and  consumer 
higher    product    prices    will    ti 
squeeze  on  refining  and  marieetlng 
The  major  integrated  companies 
independents,  will  be  able,  howevei 
stt   any  reduced  margins  In   "down 
operations  with  higher  profits  on 
production.  The  end  result  would 
mis  blow  to  the  competitive  pojiitic^i 
independent  sector. 

The  squeeze  between  crude  oil  pfices 
'hif    uiATket    will   also   lead    the 
pres,Nure  their  Independent  branded 
To  this  end  station  rents  will  be 
other  contract  terms  will  be  revise^ 
disadvantage  of  the  dealers,  and 
of  distributors  who  cannot  move 
uct   at  a  lower  marketing  cost 
will  be  put  out  of  business, 

MANAGING  POTENTIAL  SH'>RrAr.E<>  hND 
PRlCr  IMPACTS 

The  only  existing  authority  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  impacts  of 
prices  and   to  allocate  scarce  s 
been   the   Emergency   Petroleum 
.\ct.  Overriding  the  veto  Is  the 
cilate,  practical  way  to  restore  this 

The  severe  shortages  of  natural 
are  projected  for  this  winter  will 
inous  pressure  on  the  supply  and 
-^ubstiiiites   for   natural    gas:    fuel 
propane.    Substantial    Increases   in 
prices  accompanied  by  shortages 
certain  to  occur,  and,  without  the 
Act.  no  Federal  authority  will  axis 
vent,  for  example,  riu-al  residential 
ers  of  propane  and  farmers  Irom 
.severe  hardship. 

Meanwhile  euomous  profits  will 
the  major  Integrated  oil  companies, 
aiilsm  is  In  place  for  taxing  and 
ihe.se  enormous  windfall  profits  to 
ers.  Once  controls  have  definitely 
ed  by  Congress'  failure  to  override 
ihe  Allocation  Act,  the  enthusiasm 
iudastry  members  of  Congress  and  ^f 
industry  Administration  for  such  a 
greatly  diminish  or  disappear  altogelker 
prognosis  for  enactment  of  an  eSecti  re 
full  profits  tax  ulll   therefore  becopie 
uncertain. 

Regardless    of    any    '•uader^' 
tween  the  Administration  and  the 
sional  leadership  for  subsequent 
tion  of  controls  (which  would  then 
out),  failure  to  override  the  veto 
weaken  or  remove  the  support  of 
and  pro-induslry  Members  for  any 
mise.  and  (b)  severely  undermine 
bargaining  stance  in  writing  sucli  a 
nii.se. 

ADMINISTRATION  OPTIONS 

The  Allocation  Act  currently  gri 
President  ample  authority  to  raise 
of  old  oil,  or  to  formulate  regulatio: 
ing  out  the  old  oil  price  category 
without   any   requirement  of 
a.sseut.  But  the  Administration's 
lines    for    preparation    of    inSation 
.-itatenients    require    an    analysis 
any  such  moves.  Administration 
lives  have  admitted  that  such  an 
'•iii'.not  be  made.  Because  of  this,  the 
i.-.;  ration  is  presently  insisting  upo  i 
notning — congressional  collaboration 
uul  decontrol,  or  total  immediate 
It   is  clear  that  the  Administration 
iuUiz«  the  Allocation  Act  to  raise 
prices  and  provide  a  Justification 
lies  its  own  guidelines.  Because  of 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  let  the 
pire  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
total  imposition  of  an  oil  policy  whiih 
fits  only  the  largest  integrated  oil  finis 

Existing  regulations  under  the 
Act   already  provide  for  an 
crease  In  crude  oil  prices,  as 
plies   of   "old"   oil   at   $5.25   per 
depleted  and  replaced  by  higher 
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oil  and  imported  oil.  Under  these  regulations, 
the  average  price  of  crude  oU  to  U.S.  refiners 
would  move  up  toward  the  new  oil  price  at  a 
rate  of  about  6  percent  per  year — even  if 
there  were  no  OPEC  price  Increase  and  no 
.scheduled  decontrol,  and  even  if  the  illegal 
import  fee  is  removed.  Over  the  last  a'^  years 
crude  oil  prices  have  increased  by  more  tiian 
2'i  times.  A  further  6  percent  annual  in- 
crease hi  tlie  average  price  of  crude  oil  Is  the 
most  our  economy  can  safely  a'lsorb.  Total, 
immediate  decontrol  will  mean  an  average 
j)rice  increase  of  well  over  25  percent — lour 
times  as  high — over  one,  two  or  three  months, 
r.nd  prices  will  thereafter  rise  in  perfeci 
svnchronization  with  any  OPEC  price  in- 
crea.se. 

Inst«ad  of  seeking  collaboration  with  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  reasonable  pricing 
policy  wivhm  the  framework  of  the  legislative 
jirocess,  the  Administration  has  cliosen  to 
present  a  series  of  decontrol  plans  which  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected  wlthotit  amendment. 
The.sc  plans  have  been  rightly  rejected,  be- 
cause they  are  inadequate  and  u>nvi.se.  Be- 
canse  of  the  Administrations  tactics,  tlie 
lons'-unei-s  of  this  country  are  now  faced 
with  the  worst  of  all  possible  option.s — im- 
mediate decontrol.  Only  the  prevention  by 
The  Congress  of  the  implementation  of  this 
option  will  preserve  an  opportunity  tor  an 
orderly  development  of  policy  hi  which  botli 
The  Executive  branch  and  the  Conttro.ss  con- 
iribute  on  equal  footing. 

SUMMARY 

The  Admhiistratlon  is  proposing  thai  tlif 
C-i  ;;ress  ratify  a  situation  in  which — 

a  rising  rate  of  inflation  Is  rekindled; 

economic  recovery  la  severly  threatened: 

a  substantial  concentration  of  economic 
and  financial  power  In  the  largest  Integrated 
oil  companies  is  vhtually  certain: 

U.S.  energy  prices  will  be  set  not  by  a  free 
niarket  but  by  a  cartel  of  foreign-  yoveru- 
ments; 

domestic  production  will  not  be  substan- 
tially increased,  domestic  oil  consumption 
will  be  only  marginally  curtailed  (other  than 
as  a  result  of  the  economic  slump)  and. 
therefore,  no  progress  towards  greater  energy 
independence  will  result  at  all  commensiirato 
with  the  damage  that  will  be  done:  and 

any  realistic  opportunity  for  the  CongreR.s 
to  collaborate  with  the  Administration  in  the 
enactment  of  a  rational  and  equitable  oil 
pricing  policy  will  be  lost  through  Congres- 
sional default. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  analysis  by 
the  Economics  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  the  FEA  decontrol  estimates, 
dated  September  9,  1975.  be  prhitcd  In 
tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  paper 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

CONCRESSION.M.  RtSF.ARCH   SERVXCF. 

Washington.  DC,  September  9, 1973. 
T<j;  Hon.  Edward  M.  Keiiuedy,  Hon.  Ernest  F. 

HoUings. 
From:  Economics  Division. 
Re:  FEA  Paper,  The  Effective  oi  De.ontrol. 

dated  August  18,  1975. 

Thi.s  paper  is  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  critique  of  the  PEA  August  18  study 
on  old  oil  decontrol,  cited  above.  Some  of  the 
areas  where  criticism  may  be  made  are  ad- 
dressed below.  One  general  comment:  I  note 
that  all  forecasts  presented  by  the  FEA  are 
derived  from  processes  not  described  in  their 
paper.  There  is  no  way  that  their  methodol- 
ogy may  be  checked.  Their  prognostications 
emanate  from  a  model  whose  parameters  and 
mechanics  are  unknown  to  tlie  reader,  and 
no  doubt  contain  numerous  assumptions 
about  which  there  rnay  not  be  widespread 
agreement. 

These  assumptions  are  neither  hnpUcit  nor 


explicit  in  the  PEA  paper.  Fiuthermore,  the 
model  (s)  generate  forecasts  that  give  the 
appearance  of  mathematical  precision.  For 
example.  If  the  import  price  is  $15.00  in  1985. 
and  there  are  no  controls,  the  prediction  thai 
domestic  crude  production  will  be  9.975  mbd 
(million  barrels  day)  gives  the  Impression 
that  forecasts  can  be  made  with  exactness 
to  the  last  one  thousand  b  d,  ten  years  into 
the  future.  Tiiis  illusion  of  mathematical 
precision  in  forecasting  Is,  of  course,  ques- 
tionable. To  give  the  impre.sslon  that  oil  con- 
sumption can  be  predicted  as  a  function  of 
various  price  levels,  to  the  1000th  bbl  Is  cer- 
tainly tenuous.  Moreover,  to  use  this  proce- 
dure to  form  the  basis  and  Justification  for 
decision-making  which  will,  over  time,  re- 
distribute hundreds  of  billions  of  dollar.. 
from  energy  users  to  energy  producers  is 
hazardous. 

Another  point  should  be  made  here  at  the 
outset.  The  FEA  paper,  from  time  to  time, 
refers  to  the  "free  market  price  of  crude." 
But  the  fact  is  there  is  presently  no  free 
market  for  crude.  Crude  prices  are  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  determined  by  the  OPEC  car- 
tel on  non-market  bases  with  world  and  U.S. 
prices  bearing  no  resemblance  to  free  market 
prices.  To  discuss  the  "free"  crude  market  is 
unrealistic  and  possibly  misleading  at  best. 

1.1    THE    ECONOMIC    IMPACT   OP   DECONTROL 

The  PEA  has  estimated  the  cost  of  de- 
control, and  states  that  its  cost  Is  almost  nil. 
Their  analysis  Is  based  on  a  number  of  argu- 
able assumptions.  The.se  are  delineated  here. 

1.1.1  TARIFF  SURCHARGE  HEPE.^I.  OFFSETS 
DECONTROL  COSTS 

PEA  asserts  that  the  tariff  repeal  will  offset 
most  of  decontrols'  cost.  Tariff  repeal,  how- 
ever. Is  by  no  means  certain.  But  more  im- 
portantly, tariff  repeal  Is  not  germane  to 
decontrol — the  two  are  Independent  with 
costs  and  benefits  that  are  separate  and 
should  be  measured  separately.  Under  con- 
tUiue  price  controls,  the  savings  of  tariff  re- 
peal would  have  been  flowed  through  to  con- 
sumers, lowering  prices  about  3c/gal  on  aver- 
age across  the  product  mix.  With  decontrol, 
prices  will  be  higher  than  they  would  have 
been  by  about  5.4c/gal  (discussed  later  in 
this  paper) .  Because  prices  may  only  hicrease 
2.4c/gal  with  Immediate  decontrol,  it  does 
not  mean  that  decontrol  only  costs  2.4c,  gal. 

Because  there  should  be  a  3c/gal  rollback 
from  tariff  repeal,  and  this  has  not  accrued 
to  fuel  users  under  decontrol,  fuel  users  are 
3c/gal  less  well  off.  This  extra  3c,' gal  Is  there- 
fore an  opportunity  cost  to  consumers,  rac- 
ing total  decontrol  costs  to  5.4c/gal.  But  thin 
opportunity  cost  Is  a  real  cost  as  well.  Fuel 
prices  rose  throughout  the  first  half  of  thi.s 
year.  With  decontrol  no  tariff,  the  country 
has.  in  effect,  already  paid  for  3c  of  decon- 
trol hi  the  earlier  part  of  1975.  And  undci- 
decontrol/no  tariff,  this  3c — which  should 
have  flowed  through  to  consumers  hi  price 
reduction — will  not. 

It  is  further  possible  that  one  time  cost 
pas.s-tliroughs  of  banked  costs  have  raised 
some  product  prices,  particularly  gasoUne.  to 
the  decontrol  level  already.  While  under  price 
controls,  these  price  Increases  would  be  rolled 
back  after  banked  costs  are  used  up;  with 
decontrol  these  Increased  prices,  which  orig- 
inally derived  from  banked  costs,  will  prob- 
ably remain.  If  they  remain  after  banked 
costs  are  fully  amortized,  they  then  become 
costs  legitimately  attributable  to  decontrol — 
even  though  some  product  prices  may  not 
increase  at  all. 

1.1.2  OTHER  fuel's  PRICE  INCREASE 

The  September  2,  1975  Economics  Divi-iion 
pai>er  prepared  at  your  request  delineated 
how  coal  and  unregulated  natural  gas  prices 
increased  under  oil  fuels  price  leadership  In 
the  post  embargo  environment.  Recent  his- 
tory hos  documented  these  Increases  well, 
delineating  energy  market  mechanisms  which 
tend  to  equalize  other  fuels'  prices  with  oil 
on  a  Btu  equivalent  basis.  FEA  has  chosen 
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to  relegate  these  forces  to  the  background, 
stating  that  long  term  contracts  and  over- 
pricing of  residual  fuel  wlU  eliminate  any 
increase.  While  It  Is  true  that  most  gas  and 
coal  are  under  long-term  contract,  prices 
under  these  contracts  are  not  really  fixed, 
<ind  substantial  and  frequent  contract  price 
escalation  (escalator  clauses  are  common 
practice  in  coal  and  gas  contracts)  is  com- 
mon. To  overlook  this  potential  for  price 
increases  is  extremely  optimistic. 

1.1,3     OLD     OIL     PRODUCTION 

Tliere  ib  a  great  deal  of  confusion  regard- 
ing exactly  how  much  oil  is  being  produced 
now.  And  FEA  has  not  helped  clarify  this 
matter  because  the  most  recent  published 
figures  on  the  old,  new  production  ratio  are 
last  February's  (61%  old).  Additional  confu- 
sion is  added  by  strange  seasonal  variation 
in  this  ratio — it  is  low  in  winter  and  highest 
in  summer.  For  example,  we  estimate  that 
current  old  oil  production  is  about  5.2  mbd, 
65%  of  the  current  8.0  mbd  production. 

Some  oil  Industry  critics  are  also  concerned 
that  the  drop  in  oil  production  during  the 
past  4-5  months  (about  400,000  b  d)  has 
been  caused  by  producers  withholding  old  oil 
production  in  expectation  of  decontrol.  Be- 
cause old  oil's  value  will  more  than  double 
without  controls,  substantial  incentive  exists 
to  withhold.  If  significant  hold  backs  are  tak- 
ing place,  the  5.2  mbd  old  oil  estimates  could 
prove  low  by  up  to  300,000  b  d. 

1.2.1    MACROECONOMIC    IMPACTS 

PEA'S  macro  estimates  of  decontrol's  im- 
pact are  very  small  because  they  are  derived 
from  small  initial  fuel  price  increase  esti- 
mates. They  also  embody  a  90' r,  windfall 
profits  tax,  which  we  found  to  have  an  ef- 
fective rate  of  only  about  66'  for  1976  and 
an  average  rate  of  about  45 'i  for  the  5  years 
that  the  Finance  Committee's  proposal  would 
be  In  effect.  We  assume  that  FEA  has  rebated 
only  45%  of  the  $5.3B  oil  price  increase  esti- 
mated by  PEA  and  not  the  $12.3B  rebate 
spelled  out  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
proposal.  This,  however.  Is  not  clear. 

2.1.0  AN  ALTERNATIVE  DECONTROL  COST  ESTIMATE 

Below  are  estimates  of  the  individual  cost 
elements  of  decontrol  and  some  estimates  of 
decontrol  costs'  macro  implications,  made 
under  what  we  believe  to  be  more  realistic 
assumptions. 

2.1.1     OLD     OIL     PRICE     INCREASE 

In  a  tariff-less  environment,  old  oil  will 
converge  on  the  landed  cost  of  foreign  oil. 
assumed  to  be  $12.50/bbl.  Old  oil  is  controlled 
at  about  $5.2j.  In  1976,  old  oil  production  Is 
estimated  to  decline  200,000  b  d.  in  line  with 
Its  historically  slow  fall  off.  Costs  to  fuel 
users  In  1976  (a  leap  year)  will  be  5.0  mbd  x 
366  X  ($12.00-$5.25)  =$12.4B.  With  1976  con- 
.sumptlon  at  5.5  billion  bbls,  this  will  add 
$2.25  to  the  average  barrel  of  refined  oil  prod- 
ucts (or  about  5.4iygal). 

2.1.2     NATLTRAL     GAS     LIQUIDS      (NCL) 

NGL  Is  price  controlled  under  regulations 
very  different  from  crude  controls.  As  a  re- 
sult. NOL  products  such  as  propane,  butane, 
ethane,  etc.,  are  underpriced  well  below  mar- 
ket clearing  levels.  While  FEA,  which  admin- 
isters this  price  contrcrt  progi-am,  has  no  Idea 
of  what  NGL  prices  actually  are,  they  are 
estimated  to  be  at  least  $5.00/bbl  below  their 
market  clearing  level.  With  production  at  1.6 
mbd  in  1976,  costs  here  will  be  1.6  mbd  x 
366  X  $5  =  $2.9  B. 

With  significant  natural  gas  curtailments 
a  certainty  this  winter,  demand  for  these 
fuels  will  be  substantial  because  of  their 
close  substitutabiUty  for  gas.  This  could 
drive  propane  prices  as  high  as  4S«/gal 
($19.00/bbl)  Increasing  this  cost  component 
substantially. 

It  should  be  noted  that  FEA  Ignores  this 
cost  element  completely. 


2.1.3  NATtnUL    OAS 

About  10  B  Mcfs  (1000  cubic  ft)  of  gas  are 
sold  outside  FPC  regulation,  either  in  the 
intrastate  market  or  as  non-Jurisdictlonal 
sales  of  interstate  pipelines.  Most  of  It  is 
under  long  term  contract  and  for  this  rea- 
son It  has  been  assumed  that  30 ',c  of  the  rise 
to  Btu  parity  with  oil  fuels'  price  leadership 
will  be  suppressed.  Using  a  gas  oU  parity 
ratio  of  .17,  this  calculation  can  be  made: 
lOB  Mcf  X  $2.25  X  .17  x  70';         $2.7  B. 

Gas  is  competitive  with  a  wide  variety  of 
oil  and  NGL-based  fuels,  especially  in  the 
present  curtailment  situation  wherein  many 
industrial  and  commercial  gas  users  will 
be  forced  to  switch  to  light  fuels.  It  is  there- 
fore likely  that  the  full  decontrol  impact,  less 
contractual  price  constraints,  will  affect  gas 
in  1976  and  cost  the  $2.9  billion  estimated 
above. 

2.1.4    COAL 

The  PEA  contention  that  coal  is  competi- 
tive only  wivh  residual  fuel  oil  is  well  taken. 
But  to  say  that  residual  has  reached  its  full 
world  price  under  FEA  controls  is  a  possible 
over-simplificaiion  speaking  toward  lax  con- 
trols. A  more  accurate  characterization  of 
the  situation  would  be: 

About  3  5  of  residual  is  imported  as  a 
refined  product. 

Of  the  other  2  5s.  60',  is  refined  from  old 
oil. 

This  60' .  of  the  2  5s  domestic  residual  will 
increase  by  $6.75  (decontrol  differential)  per 
bbl  under  decontrol. 

Hence  residual  will  Increase  '.2(2/5)  x  $6.75, 
or  about  $1.70  bbl). 

With  1976  oil  competitive  steam  coal  con- 
sumption estimated  at  450  million  tons,  an 
estimated  BTU  equivalence  ratio  of  4  to  1 
with  residual,  and  long-term  contracts  and 
coals  lower  rate  of  substitutabiUty  with  oil 
suppressing  I2  ot  1976's  price  rise,  this  cal- 
culation may  be  made:  450  mil.  tons  x  4  x 
$1.70  X  '2       $1.5  B. 

2.2.1     MACRO    EFFECTS 

In  Sec.  2.1  above,  about  $203  of  increased 
1976  energy  costs  were  forecast  under  suddeii 
decontrol.  Recapping  costs  estimated  in  Sec- 
tion 2.1.  we  have: 

Crude  oil  price  increases $12.  4B 

NGL  price  increases 2.  9B 

Unregulated   natural   gas   price    in- 
creases     2. 7B 

Coal  price  Increases 1.5B 

Total 19.  5B 

Some  of  this  increased  cost  has  already 
occurred  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  Quarters 
of  1975  through  the  workings  of  the  tariff 
surcharge  acting  as  a  proxy  for  decontrol. 
Replacing  the  tariff  with  decontrol  simply 
means  that  prices  which  went  up  before 
decontrol  due  to  the  defunct  (although  It  Is 
not  defunct  with  100%  certitude)  tariff, 
stayed  up  because  of  decontrol.  Without  de- 
control and  with  the  courts  overturning  the 
tariff,  pricing  regulations,  If  properly  en- 
forced, would  have  caused  tariff  derived  price 
increases  to  be  rolled  back.  They  will  not  be 
under  decontrol,  and  the  costs  which  were 
attributable  to  the  levies  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  now  become  attributable  to  decontrol. 

Our  September  2  paper  for  you,  Macro- 
Economic  Impact  of  Energy  Price  Increases 
and  Imphcations  Regarding  Old  Oil  Decon- 
trol, measured  the  effect  of  post-embargo 
energy  price  Increases.  It  showed  that,  dur- 
ing the  3rd  Q  1973-2nd  Q  1975  time  frame, 
.?51B  In  energy  prices  caused  $97B  worth  of 
inflation  and  3.8  percentage  points  of  unem- 
ployment. Proportionately  (if  proportionality 
exists),  we  can  say  that  over  a  6  quarter  or 
so  period,  with  $20B  in  energy  price  increases, 
no  windfall  profits  tax  since  none  has  been 
enacted,  I'j  percentage  points  of  unemploy- 
ment could  be  anticipated,  as  well  as  2.7  per- 


centage points  of  inflation  as  measured  by 
the  GNP  deflator. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  FEA  denies  the 
existence  of  ripple  effects.  The  September  2 
CRS  paper  on  this  subject  indicated  t^at 
very  substantial  ripple  effects  were  assoc  iated 
with   the  post  embargo  pricing  experience. 

3.1.0       THE    IMPACT    or    DOING    NOTHING 

Section  2  indicates  the  cost  of  decontrol 
could  i)e  in  the  area  of  $20B  in  primary 
energy  "rice  inflation.  S40B  in  total  inflation 
and  i  'j  million  lost  jobs.  The  FEA  paper 
stales  that  a  1977  six-month  embargo,  if  no 
action  is  tal'.en.  will  cost  $24B  in  lest  G.-'P 
and  700.000  jobs. 

4.1.0    EFFECTS   OF   DECONTROL   ON    IMPORTS 

FE.\  has  forecast  Import  reductions  based 
on  production  increases  and  demand  reduc- 
tion under  the  decontrol/no  tariff  plan. 

4   1.1    SUPPLY    INCREASES 

Supply  at  various  price  le>els  has  ijeen 
e  timated  with  the  Project  Independence 
Evaluation  System.  A  long  run  supply  elas- 
ticity of  :  .93  (a  10'/'  price  increase  yields 
9.3'/  more  production)  is  estimated,  which 
.seems  high.  A.side  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
precise  forecasting  with  models  mentioned 
earlier,  there  is  the  problem  of  making  reli- 
able estimates  for  10  years  hence  regarding 
oil  production,  whose  time  shape  does  not 
dovetail  well  with  real  oil  prices.  Estimating 
price  supply  response  is  further  complicated 
by  a  history  of  stable  prices  and  increasing 
production,  as  well  as  recent  experiences 
with  declining  production  and  Increasing 
prices,  which  yields  few,  if  any,  opportunities 
to  measure  historic  price  supply  relationships 
meaningfully.  Again,  a  chief  criticism  of  'he 
h'EA  paper  is  that  the  assumptions  and 
parameter  estimates  supporting  supply  pro- 
jections are  not  available  for  scrutiny  and 
there  is  no  way  in  which  to  assess  th'jir 
validity. 

4.1.2   CONSERVATION 

Based  on  some  not  well  quantified  long 
run  price  elasticity  estimates,  and  overlook- 
ing income  elasticity  (the  fact  that  over  a  10 
year  period  people's  Incomes  rise  and  ihev 
are  able  to  buy  more)  FEA  forecasts  are  Im- 
plicitly made.  Again,  the  actual  mechanics 
and  parameters  underlying  these  estimates 
are  not  spelled  out. 

4.1.3  NET  IMPORT  SAVINGS 

The  PEA  estimates  these  savings  eleme:us 
to  be  the  key  benefits  in  1977  from  no  ta/iff 
decontrol : 

Demand  Reduction.  480.000b  d  saved. 

Increased  production  (at  $12.50,  bbl  im- 
port price),  191.00Ob/d  more  production. 

Total  Import  Savings,  671,000h,/d. 

This  .671  mbd  amounts  to  about  245  mil- 
lion bbls/  years-saved — a  significant  saving  of 
oil  as  well  as  $3. IB  in  balance  of  payments 
savings.  However,  with  1977  decontrol  cost 
still  close  to  $20  B,  these  import  savhigs  aver- 
age $82  for  each  bbl  of  foreign  oil  not  con- 
sumed. The  cost-benefit  ratio  here  Is  not  all 
that  favorable. 

Laurence  Kumins, 
Analyst  in  Energy  Economics. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  advertise- 
ment appearing  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  signed  by  those 
from  the  Fai-mers  Union,  the  Women's 
Political  Caucus,  the  former  Consumer 
Advisor  to  the  President,  organized  labor, 
the  Energy  Policy  Task  Force  Chairman, 
and  various  other  leaders  in  the  various 
sectors  of  our  society,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  1 
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Get  Mad,  Amesica.  Get  Mai 

If  Congress  doesn't  override  the 
veto  tomorrow,  your  family's  fuel  bll 
up  S300  next  year.  And  It  will  keep 
until  vou  get  mad! 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  politic 
tlie   oil   companies   have   been 
people  of  this  country  around. 

Ar.d    we've    been    letting    them    g 
with  It. 

They  pushed  us  with  a  phoney  fu<  I 
age  in  1973,  and  we  let  them  get  away 

They  pushed  us  with  unbelievable 
price  increases  in  1974,  and  we  let 
away  with  It. 

And  President  Ford  Just  did  It  a 
vetoing  a  bill  that  would  have  ext 
controls  for  at  least  another  six 

Bitt  this  time,  we're  not  going  to 
get   away  with   it.   Because  some  o! 
starting  to  get  mad. 

Mad   enough  to  form   the  Energy 
Committee  and  initially  try  to  rally 
to  override  Ford's  veto  when  they  v 
totnorrow. 

Right  now  we're  just  a  handful 
zens — consumers  and  bui.iuesamen 
leaders  and  scientists  and  artists.  Bii : 
ad  makes  enough  people  mad,  we're 
be  a  whole  lot  more. 

So  now  somebody's  watching  the  po 
aud  the  oil  companies!  Now  somebot^' 
ing  the  people  what's  going  on  in  1 
they  can  understand. 

BJecause  oil  price  de-control  Is  not 
plicated  thing  only  the  experts  can 
stand.  It  affects  everybody.  And  it  c 
plained  most  simply  Ui  doUars-and-^ 

For  Instance.  If  congress  does  not 
President    Ford's    veto    tomorrow, 
companies  will  have  a  free  hand  to 
price  of  their  oil — and  they're  alreacjy 
ing  record  profits.  And  that  alone 
up  costing  a  family  of  four  up  to 
year  more  for  fuel. 

The  Impact  of  that  on  our  econon^* 
easily  make  It  $600  more  per  year — a 
how. 

1.  A   new^   wave   of   Inflation   can 
pected,  because  the  availability  and 
energy  Is  so  critical  to  our  econoi  ly 
ripple  effect  of  higher  prices, 
food,  could  cau.se  up  to  $30  bllllor 
flationary  Impact  on  the  economy, 
drastically    Increase    production 
farmers  and  result  in  higher  food 
consumers.  It  will  wipe  out  the 
the  tax  cut.  It  will  drain  consumer 
power  for  all  other  goods  and 
badly  hurt  economic  recovery  as 

2.  Up  to  500,000  Jobs  will  be  lost 
of  the  reduced  demand  for  all  oth< 
and  services.  Especially  hard  hit  wll 
transportation    Industry,    where 
major  expense.  And  other  sectors 
pass  on  the  new  costs,  such  as  un 
will  have  to  And  other  ways  to  cut 
crating  expenses. 

3.  Profit  losses  for  every  btisiness 
can  be  expected.  And  even  some 
nesses  won't  be  so  good — if  you're 
pendent.  Elimination  of  controls  w 
that  many  independents  will  be  sque< 
of  business — including  Independent 
station  operators — because  of  the 
supply  advantages  that  only  the  big 
panics  will  have. 

4.  And  another  crippled 
propane  prices  to  farmers  and  rural 
will  steeply  rise  and  supplies  of 
be  very  tight  to  household  consume^ 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  Join 
ctiuse    we    Intend   to   expose   the    o 
name    the    names    aud    lead    the 
change.  We've  got  a  lot  of  work  to 
v.e  need  a  lot  of  people  to  do  It. 

People  to  help  us  educate  and 
CHte  the  facts  to  the  American  people 
c;il  newspapers,  local  radio,  local  T'V 
thoiu  know  that  energy  policle-^  ■- 
be   -t-i  by  the  oil  monopolies. 
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People  to  knock  on  doors  In  every  neigh-  1849    has    been    successfully    overridden    by 

borhood  In  the  country  to  make  sure  every  the    Senate,    this    body    shall    Immediately 

bomeowner  knows  what's  going  on.  proceed   to   consider   and   process   expediti- 

People   to  help  start  winning  some   vie-  ously    the    following    emergency    items,    to 

torles  for  a  change.  tiie  "exclusion  of  all  other  business,  excent 

There's   really    nothing    very    complicated  Conference   Reports,   until    their   considera- 

or  confusing  about  oil  price  de-control.  non  is  completed: 

You're  either  for  it  or  you're  against  it,  i.  Energy  production  niobiliz,ition  boanl. 

If  you're  for  It,  then  you're  for  billions  of  2.  New  domestic  oil  pricing  legislation, 

additional  profits  for  the  oil  companies  whicli  3.  Emergency  natural  gas  legislation, 

will  mean  higher  prices,  infiation,  unemploy-  4.  h.R.  7011  "as  soon  as  the  House  of  Rep- 

meut  and  fuel  shortages  for  the  rest  of  us.  vesentutlves  completes  consideration  therc- 

But  if  you're  against  It,  then  you're  for  us.  on. 

We  want  to  get  your  name.  We  want  to  get  5    perninnent   n;.tural   gas  legislation, 
you  to  wear  our  button.  And  we  w.tnt  to  get 

your  help.  Mr  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  yestei- 

But  lucst  of  all  we  waut  you  to  get  mtid  day   afternoon   the  Democratic   conf er- 
ect mad  enough  to  work  with  us:  The  ence  imanimou.sly  adopted  this  resolution 
Energy  Action  Committee.  uhich  I  presented,  stating  that  in  the 

Barry  Coinmoner,  author  of 'The  Clewing  .      ^         override  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 

ve^ifv    ^"^■^°»™"^*«"^^-  Washmgton  Unl-  ^.^^^^  ^^^  g   ^^^^  ^.^  ^^.^^^^^  immediately 

Toiiv  Dechant,  President,  Nat'l.  Farmers  ^^  the  consideration  of  five  fundamental 

Union!  and  basic  energy  measures  which  have 

Charles  Dyson,  Chairman,  Dyson-Kissner  been  debated,  and  which  should  be  acted 

Corporation.  upon  expeditiously.  We  agreed  that  we 

Frances  Farenthold,  former  Chair,  Natl,  ^ill  give  them  priority  over  everything 

Wom?ii's  Political  Caucus.  excepting  conference  reports. 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  Executive  Director,  q       .    the  Encr^v  Production  Moblli- 

Consumer  Federation  of  America.  Vt"*^  if  "^_!  ^"^^"^  riOQUCUon  modui 

Aaron  Henry.  President,  Mississippi  Sti\te  z^ition  ooaia. 

NAACP.  M'*-  President,  if  I  had  been  king  for  a 

Normaii  Lear,  Producer,  "All  in  the  Family"  day  we  would  have  introduced  that  one 

&  other  television  programs  and  motion  pic-  in  January  and  passed  it  within  a  day, 

t'lre-.  "We  have  tried  along  this  line  for  several 

Paul  Newman,  actor.  years,  with  good  support  from  both  sides 

Esther   Peterson,   former   Consumer   Ad-  ^f  j^e  aisle.  Tlie  Republican  members 

oL'lI  o„Hf!!.,7^il;„,  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Rot)ert  Redford.  actor.  .    .         .      .>.     ^^  j       »  t,            r-, 
Miles  Rubin.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Op-  aPPomtees  to  the  Federal  Power  Com - 
tical  Svstems  Corporation.  mission,  even  Paul  McCrackcn,  former 
Floyd  E.  Smith,  President,  Intl.  Ass'n.  of  chairman  Of  President  Nixon's  Council 
Machinists  and   Aerospace   Workers,   AFIr-  of  Economic  Advisors,  thought  that  we 
CIO.  ought  to  have  an  energy  policy  council. 
Glenn  E.  Watts.  President,   Communlca-  I  have  sponsored  that  proposal  for  the 
tions  workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  last  4  years.  It  has  passed  the  Senate 
Lee  c.  White,  former  Chairman,  Federal  three  times,  foreseeing  this  particular  en- 
Power  Commission;  Chairman,  Energy  Policy  „„^.  „,.„v,i„,v,  o„^  +1,^  «««iin««  tu^t-  ,.0 
Task  Force                               .         oj          .  ergy  problem  and  the  condition  that  we 

Harold  wuiens.  National  Chairman,  Busi-  ^o^'^  find  ourselves  in  unless  we  had  a 

nessmen's  Educational  Fund.  central  authority  and  a  coordination  of 

Leo  wyler.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  THE  the  various  agencies  and  departments  of 

Corporation.  Government. 

Titles  for  identification  only.  More  than  anything  else,  we  should 

Get  mad  enough  to  send  for  this  button!  i^gyg  one  central  collection  unit  for  in- 

oJ^in^^lAfi^^iP  '^''^^  ^""^^^T-  ^^^n  formation.  In  many  instances  we  legis- 

2M05                                           Washington.  DC.  j^^^  j„  ^^  ^^^.j^  j^^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^ 

D  Now  I'm  mad.  Please  send  me  a  Get  ^•^Si^^.^i?^^*^^"  ^^,^^"jl'  ...... 

Mad  Button.  That  has  been  fought  by  the  admin- 

n  I  want  to  help  In  any  way  I  can.  Istration  and  by  Members  on  the  House 

Name side. 

Street Now  we  do  have  an  energj-  production 

City  mobilization  board  bill  that  is  to  be  re- 

s<*^^ —  Zip ported  to  the  Senate  within  tlie  next  10 

Because  of  the  time  required   to  secure  jjayg,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the 

^J'vT'i^^n^^f  ^,*,.',V'^^n'fr,^,^Ln!  nffC  mtcrior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 

sary,  we  cannot  solicit  contributions  or  ask  /at.,    itrvin-m't 

vou  to  WTite  your  Congre.ssman.  < ail.  JACKSON > . 

We  Will  have  to  put  m  new  domestic 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  oil  price  legislation  as  No.  2, 

unanimous   consent   that    a    resolution  The  emergency  natural  gas  legislation 

adopted  yesterday  by  the  Democratic  is  on  the  calendar.  That  was  introduced 

Conference  be  printed  in  the  Record.  today.  We  will  take  up  H.R.  7014  as  soon 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  as   the  House  of  Representatives  com- 

tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  pletes  action  on  it. 

ORn.  a.s  follows:  Then,  of  course,  we  will  take  up  per- 

Resolution  manent  natural  gas  legislation. 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  passed  many  ele-  We    are    not   just    trying   for    a    con- 

ments  of  a  national  energy  program,  cspe-  frontation   or   impasse,   as   it  has   been 

daily  in  the  conservation  area,  but  has  not  characterized  in  the  media.  We  have  been 

yet  considered  other  basic  elements  there-  plodding  along.  That  is  the  way  the  Con- 

',  *"              .    ,          ,.                 .IV.     ^  gre.ss  works.  It  could  not  just  pass  one 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con-  °,.„,.„,,    „^»,ju,,„    uiii     ixr^  v,n„«   oi^«r>,i.T 

gress.  subsequent  to  successfully  overriding  o^^'^"   ommbus   bill    We  have  already 

the  veto  of  s.  1849,  to  immediately  compietl  Piovided  for  research  and  development 

action  on  a  national  energy  program,  there-  through  the  ERDA  bills.  We  have  tried  to 

fore  turn  industry  around  from  oil  and  gas 

Be  it  restoUid  by  the  Democratic  Confer-  to  coal.  We  put  in  industrial  conserva- 

ence  that  immediately  after  the  veto  of  3,  tion.  We  put  in  heme  conservation.  We 
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put  in  automobile  conservation  with  a 
fuel  economy  bill.  We  have  come  around 
with  labeling  acts.  We  have  tried  to  train 
the  pricing  to  the  structure  where  the 
less  you  use  the  lower  the  rate,  rather 
than  the  more  you  use  the  less  the  rate, 
as  it  is  in  America  today. 

We  have  put  in  all  of  these  things, 
working  around  the  clock,  late  at  nights 
and  on  Saturdays.  We  have  not  been 
dilatory.  At  the  present  time,  we  do  have 
control  over  it,  but  we  need  the  energy 
production  board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  in  World  War  II  when  we 
had  the  War  Mobilization  Board.  My 
former  associate,  a  former  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Senator  Jimmy  Byrnes, 
was  the  war  mobilizer.  We  now  need  an 
energy  mobilizer  in  this  particular  war. 

I  would  hope  we  could  get  that  board 
and  it  would  not  just  be  operated  out  of 
the  back  pocket  of  Mr.  Morton  or  who- 
ever. There  has  been  no  continuity  v.ith 
all  the  changes  in  energy  leaders.  Zarb 
has  it  now  but  there  have  been  dozens 
over  the  past  few  years.  There  has  been 
this  running  thing,  like  a  weekend  store, 
to  find  out  where  it  is.  The  President  has 
kept  it  in  the  White  House  for  the  past 
2  weeks. 

I  hope  tomorrow  we  will  be  able  to 
override  that  veto  and  move  forward 
with  the  completion  of  the  congressional 
program. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  realizes  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  that  the  debate  will 
continue  with  regard  to  this  particular 
veto  message;  it  starts  tomorrow  at  11, 
and  the  vote  will  not  come  until  3.  But 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  great  in- 
terest in  our  energy  problem  and  his  de- 
sire to  reach  the  goals  we  all  desire.  He 
may  have  a  different  opinion  as  to  what 
we  can  do,  as  to  what  the  President 
should  do,  and  as  to  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress.  This  is  good  for  debate;  and 

I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  should  debate 
these  issues,  and  tomorrow,  starting  at 

II  o'clock,  this  will  continue. 

But  I  do  feel  there  are  a  couple  of 
items  that  I  should  ask  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  One,  entitled 
"Watching  \7ashington,"  by  Gene  Kin- 
ney, is  an  editorial  from  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  of  September  1,  1975,  which  does 
give  a  different  opinion  than  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  This  is  his  explana- 
tion of  what  is  involved.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watching  Washington  With  Gene  Kinney 

congress   gets   ccstom-tailoren   studies   op 

decontrol 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  arms 
members  of  Congress  with  the  facts  and 
figures  with  which  to  view  the  world  with 
alarm. 

Faced  with  decontrol  of  oil  prices  Sept.  1, 
Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and 
Ernest  F.  Hollings  (D-S.C.)  turned  to  this 
"independent"  source  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  find  out  the  Impact  on  energy  con- 
sumers. 

The  answer:  $40  billion  annually,  a  figure 
calculated  to  scare  congressmen  into  over- 
riding the  President's  planned  veto  of  the 
bin  extending  controls  6  months. 


Lawrence  Kumis,  analyst  In  energy  eco- 
nomics for  CRS,  breaks  down  the  $40  billion 
cost  this  way:  $16.3  billion  for  decontrolled 
oil,  $3.9  billion  for  increases  in  natural  gas, 
$3.6  billion  more  for  coal,  and  $2.9  billion 
for  natural-gas  liquids.  Total  direct  cost: 
■^26.7  billion. 

What  about  the  other  $13.3  billion?  Well, 
that  will  come  from  the  "ripple"  effect  as  air- 
lines and  other  businesses  add  their  50'i 
markup  to  fuel-cost  increases. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration,  by 
contrast,  puts  the  best  possible  face  on  de- 
control with  removal  of  the  import  fees.  It 
reckons  the  net  impact  of  higher  old  oil  and 
lov.er  unoo;n rolled-oil  prices  at  95.3  billion. 

Kumlns  arrives  at  his  more  alarming  re- 
sult. In  the  time-honored  manner  of  politi- 
cal economists,  by  careful  choice  of  assump- 
tions. He  assumes  that  (1)  the  $2  bbl  fee 
will  remain  (it  won't),  pushing  $5.25,  bbl  oil 
to  $13.50:  1 2)  50  r  of  coal  will  Jump  to  the 
equivaloii  price,  although  that  volume  not 
under  long-term  contract  already  competes 
with  resid  at  world  prices;  (3)  '70'.'  of  the 
1 1  trillion  cu  ft  In  unregulated  gas  sales  will 
suddenly  rise  by  the  amount  of  the  average 
crude-price  hike,  although  unregulated  gas 
already  reflects  the  new-oil  price;  and  (4) 
naiural-gas  liquids  prices  will  double. 

All  this  will  add  2y^'l  to  inflation  because 
of  t>vo  other  assumptions:  (1)  the  benefits 
of  increased  producer  revenues  will  be  lost 
by  falling  through  a  hole  in  the  economy,  and 
(2)  there  is  no  market  out  there  to  deter  full 
pass-through  of  all  direct  costs  plus  the 
ripple. 

This  "study"  is  In  a  class  with  another 
v,-hlch  recently  found  U.S.  oil  prices  to  be 
higher  than  necessary;  $6.50  was  said  to  be 
high  enough  to  elicit  adequate  supply.  Wliy? 
That  was  the  price  in  western  Canada,  and 
Canada  (already  curtailing  exports  to  avoid 
a  shortage)  had  plenty  of  oil! 

As  the  computer  experts  say,  garbage 
in  .  .  .  garbage  out. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  also  have  here  an  ad- 
vertisement that  appeared  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal.  No  extensive  re- 
marks have  been  made  about  what  some 
of  the  independent  refiners  have  said 
about  what  should  be  done.  This  partic- 
ular advertisement  is  entitled : 
Petroleum  Refiners  and  Marketers  Urge 
An  End  to  Price  and  Allocation  Con- 
trols 

The  advertisement  reads: 

We,  as  petroleum  refiners  and  marketers, 
wish  to  go  on  record  to  urge  the  United 
States  Congress  to  sustain  President  Ford's 
veto  on  Senate  Bill  1849,  which  extends  the 
massive,  cumbersome  system  of  price  and 
allocation  controls  now  in  efl'ect. 

The  present  regulations  discourage  com- 
petition and  investment,  provide  subsidies 
and  hidden  benefits  to  some  oil  companies 
and  cause  inefficiencies  and  shortages. 

We  believe  that  It  is  unfair  to  force  con- 
sumers to  bear  the  enormous  costs  of  the 
current  regulations  and  that  the  supply  of 
oil  will  be  greater  and  its  distribution  more 
equitable  in  a  free  market. 

That  advertisement  is  by  Amerada 
Hess  Corp.,  of  Woodridge,  N.J.,  and  Koch 
Industries,  Inc.,  of  Wichita,  Kans.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Petroleum  Refiners  and  Marketers  Urge  an 

End  to  Price  and  Allocation  Controls 

We,  as  petroleum  refiners  and  marketers, 
wish  to  go  on  record  to  urge  the  United 
States  Congress  to  sustain  President  Ford's 
veto  on  Senate  Bill  1849,  which  extends  the 


mas.sive,  cumbersome  system  of  price  and 
allocation  controls  now  in  effect. 

The  present  regulations  discourage  com- 
petition and  investment,  provide  subsidies 
and  hidden  benefits  to  some  oil  companie.s 
and  cause  inefficiencies  and  shortages. 

We  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  force  con- 
sumers to  bear  the  enormous  costs  of  the 
current  regulations  and  that  the  supply  of 
oil  will  be  greater  and  its  distribution  more 
equitable  m  a  free  market. 

Amerada  Hess  Corp., 

Woodridge ,  NJ. 
Koch   Industries,   Inc. 

Wichita,  Kan<!. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
expression  by  these  particular  com- 
panies, I  think  it  is  good  that  we  h?.ve 
this  information  available  to  us  as  we 
approach  the  vote  on  this  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  challenge  that  we  face 
with  respect  to  what  we  do  with  the 
petroleum  industi-y.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  aware  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  been  working 
on  different  programs  for  some  years.  I 
would  just  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  worked  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry for  over  20  years,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  other  types  of  energy.  We  have 
had  extensive  experience  in  my  State 
and  in  California  on  geothermal  steam, 
a  project  in  which  the  Governor,  now 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  was  involved. 

We  have  accomplished  much  in  re- 
cent years  in  solar  energy, ^which  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  with  all 
of  us  working  together. 

The  Sen.tor  from  South  Carolina  has 
questioned  us  somewhat  this  afternoon. 
We  will  all  have  an  opportunity  tomor- 
row, for  4  hours,  to  generally  discuss  this 
subject,  and  I  think  that  is  good.  I  feel 
there  will  be  much  brought  forth  that 
will  be  helpful  to  Senators  in  making 
their  decisions.  That  is  what  we  all  want, 
the  exchange  of  ideas. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  It  is  late,  and  I  feel  we  will  be 
going  on  from  11  o'clock  tomorrow,  and 
I  shall  be  here  and  ready  to  engage  in 
any  debate  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  one  other  dis- 
tinguished colleague  who  has  some  fur- 
ther comments.  But  let  me  say  there  is 
no  one  who  has  had  greater  experience 
than  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  No  one  is 
more  conscientious  in  what  he  believes, 
and  there  is  no  one  I  respect  more.  I 
served  as  Governor  of  my  State  while  he 
served  as  Governor  of  his  State. 

I  only  ask  that  we  stick  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  He  submitted  this 
bill,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act,  back  in  1973,  with  a  unanimous 
report. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  that  was  for  a  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  For  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  But  this  has  all  been 
thoroughly  covered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Has  it  corrected  those 
conditions? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  has  not  been  cor- 
rected. Some  of  the  conditions  do  not 
exist  today  that  existed  then;  some  are 
worse,  and  some  are  better.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
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tomorrow  we  have  4  hours.  It  is 
utes  after  6.  The  Senator  from 
does  have  an  appointment,  or 
i»ppointment.  at  6  o'clock.  I  woul<l 
.say  that  I  would  be  glad  to  go  " 
into  this  matter  at  11  o'clock 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  shall  be  glad 
into  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor 
league,  or  hold  him  on  the  floor 
just  that  inflation,  from  Novembei 
until  September  1975.  has  worsenec 
emplojTnent,    from   November 
September  1975.  has  worsened, 
refinery     production,    from 
1973  to  September  1975,  has  woi 
The  allocations  have  worsened.  Th< 
sumer  price  Index,  retail  price 
wholesale  price  index,  inflation- 
thing  that  prompted  Congress  to 
President  Nixon  to  sign  it  into  1 
November    1973 — has   worsened 
want  to  get  President  Ford  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  this 
lire  that  he  found  necessary  in 
ber,  1973  and  certainly  must  find 
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sary  now. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
I  think  the  Senator  resdizes  it 
worked,  and  some  of  the  problei^is 
have  now  are  more  serious  and 
severe.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
ing  to  work  with  the  other  Members 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  House  of 
sentatives,  and  the  President,  to 
find  some  solutions.  This  is  all 
asking  for,  to  be  given  time  to  do 

I   think   we   have   overstretche  i 
length  of  time  in  which  this  shoi^ld 
done,  but  let  us  let  bygones  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  timini; 
look  forward  to  what  we  can  do 
future. 

Mr.   HOLLINGS.  It  has  not  v 
with  big  oil,  with  a  big  Presiden 
with  big  OPEC.  That  is  who  It  " 
worked  for.  But  it  has  worked 
on  the  streets. 

Go  to  a  party  tonight,  relax, 
ner.  enjoy  yourself  with  your 
Employment  is  rising,  unemployirtent 
decreasing,  and  we  are  trj'ing  t< 
the  line  and  turn  the  economy 

There  Is  no  real  cilsis  out  ther« 
now.  All  we  know  is  that  with  the 
dent's  veto  of  this  thing,  we  wil 
an  additional  $40  billion  inflationap 
pact  to  succumb  to. 

Mr.  PANNTN.  That  is   the 
opinion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Library  o 
gress  opinion. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Oh,  yes,  I  have 
that  in  my  remarks,  and  I  will 
on  It  tomorrow,  and  be  very  plef^sed 
discuss  It. 

Mr.   MOSS.    Mr.   President, 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to 
tinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  a 
the  colloquy  that  has  been  held 
colleagues.  I,  too.  recognize  that  it 
so  I  shall  be  very  brief  in  the 
I  make  tonight.  But  I  do  feel 
to  say  what  I  do  say  tonight,  so 
will  appear  in  the  Record,  and  " 
my  colleagues  and  many  others 
a  chance  to  read  it  in  the  momingj 
we  do  proceed  to  vote  as  to  whether 
not  the  Senate  will  override  the 
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dent's veto,  which  he  has  now  sent  to 
this  body,  on  the  extension  for  a  mere  6 
months  of  the  oil  price  controls  and  allo- 
cations bill. 

As  my  colleagues  were  discussing,  this 
is  simply  a  period  of  extension  in  which 
we  can  finally  come  to  an  agreement,  a 
compromise,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that. 

Certainly  I  have  been  producing  a  com- 
promise which  I  have  been  urging  now 
for  45  days,  hoping  to  get  the  President's 
attention  and  have  him  consider  it.  I 
serve.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Task  Force  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  in  that  capacity,  our  task 
force  has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
energy  situation  as  it  exists  now,  and  on 
the  possible  impact  of  the  termination  of 
price  and  allocations  controls. 

On  that  basis,  I  joined  with  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  sei-ve  on  that  task 
force  in  sending  a  letter  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  that  letter  into  the  Record, 
Mr.  President. 

This  is  addressed  to  "Dear  Colleague," 
and  it  has  gone  to  every  Senator  in  this 
body. 

Presidential  veto  of  the  bill  to  extend  oU 
price  controls  for  six  months  wUl  result  In 
Immediate  decontrol,  which  will  be  a  dra- 
matic setback  if  not  a  stining  of  the  nation's 
economic  recovery.  The  CBO  analysis  released 
last  week  indicates  that  decontrol  would 
boost  inflation  by  nearly  2';o  by  the  end  of 
1977,  reduce  the  projected  growth  of  pro- 
duction by  20 '^o,  and  add  600,000  people  to 
the  unemployed  rolls.  The  analysis  also  indi- 
cated that  retail  prices  would  Increase  nearly 
.5%  higher  than  otherwise  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  over  1.5%  by  the  end  of  1976,  and 
nearly  2%  higher  by  the  end  of  1977.  The 
impact  on  wholesale  prices  would  be  even 
larger.  The  CBO  analysis  estimates  a  min- 
imum increase  of  It  per  gallon  in  retail 
gasoline  prices  by  May  1976.  If  percentage 
profit  margins  are  Imposed,  the  retail  price 
increase  could  amount  to  13<?  per  gallon.  If 
natural  gas  prices  are  decontrolled,  the  eco- 
nomic Impacts  wovild  be  greatly  exaggerated. 

In  July,  the  Energy  Task  Poi-ce  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  held  public  hearings 
to  consider  economic  and  budgetary  implica- 
tions of  recent  and  prospective  actions  in  the 
energy  field.  Witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Task  Force  were  almost  unanimous  In  rec- 
ommending against  immediate  decontrol. 

CBO  analysis  confirms  that  Immediate  de- 
control would  force  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment to  exceed  the  Budget  Committee's  tar- 
gets. If  current  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
are  retained.  Tlie  Impact  on  unemployment 
would  be  even  greater  in  1977  when  the  full 
effect  Is  felt.  Damage  to  the  economy  might 
be  twice  as  great  if  natural  gas  prices  are 
decontrolled. 

It  might  be  possible  to  offset  the  reduc- 
tion In  purchasing  power  of  higher  energy 
prices.  But  a  deficit  increase  ranging  up  to 
$16  bUUon  might  be  required  in  FY  '76 
alone  to  offset  the  impact  of  immediate  de- 
control of  oil  and  natural  gaa  prices.  More- 
over, experts  indicate  a  full  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary offset  wUl  be  difficult  to  achieve  if  the 
economy  experiences  too  great  an  energy 
shock,  which  immediate  decontrol  portends. 
Even  with  some  tax  reductions,  the  added 
costs  cannot  be  redistributed  equitably. 

It  Is  clear  that  immediate  decontrol  of 
energy  prices  would  put  the  inflation  and  un- 
employment goals  Implicit  in  the  First  Con- 
cixrrent  Budget  Resolution  beyond  reach. 
Moreover,  if  domestic  oU  and  gas  priced  are 
uncontrolled  and  permitted  to  move  in  re- 
sponse to  the  change  In  the  price  of  Imports, 
each  $1  Increase  In  the  cost  of  Imported  oil 
would  cost  consumers  an  additional  $5.3  bil- 


lion for  oil  and  at  least  another  $1.7  billion 
for  other  fuels. 

I  believe  that  prompt  resolution  of  the 
energy  conflict  between  Congress  and  the 
President  is  required.  The  United  States  must 
increase  its  domestic  production  and  con- 
servation of  energy  supplies.  But  immediate 
decontrol  Is  not  the  best  way  to  do  that. 
There  Is  an  urgent  requirement  for  decision 
to  eliminate  uncertainty,  for  producers  and 
consumers  alike,  and  to  make  a  start  on  an 
effective  eiiergy  program.  Under  the  circum- 
stances which  now  confront  us,  I  urge  that 
we  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Besides  my  own  signature,  the  signa- 
ture of  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  and 
Senator  James  Abourezk  appear  on  that 
letter. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  a  plea 
to  our  colleagues  to  take  additional  time. 
Another  30  to  60  to  90  days  would  enable 
us  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
I  am  sure,  with  the  executives,  and  to 
work  out  a  long  period  of  decontrol  on  a 
phased  basis  so  that  the  economy  would 
not  suffer  this  abrupt  shock.  We  would 
not  have  a  sudden  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. We  would  not  be  pushed  back  into 
the  trough  of  recession  from  which  we 
are  just  beginning  to  emerge  now. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic  If  at  this 
point,  simply  on  the  insistence  of  the 
President,  we  let  all  of  the  controls  go 
and  not  start  back. 

I  am  sure  the  President  wants  some 
kind  of  phased  decontrol,  but  for  some 
reason  he  has  seen  fit  now  to  veto  the 
bill,  and  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  say  we  need  at  least  a  little 
more  time  to  finish  the  job  on  which  we 
are  embarked. 


EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  relating  to  the  veto  of 
the  education  appropriations  bill  and  the 
vote  tomorrow  in  the  Senate  on  the  at- 
tempted override  of  the  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 

Recognizing  our  resources  are  not  unlim- 
ited, we  are  almost  dally  faced  with  hard 
choices  on  continuing  old  programs  or  en- 
acting new  ones,  on  whether  or  how  much 
to  fund  these  programs.  By  these  choices, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  are  setting 
priorities  for  the  country;  we  are  deciding 
what  is  most  important  to  us.  The  education 
appropriations  bill  provides  the  Congress  a 
chance  to  make  a  conscious  choice  in  favor 
of  the  young  and  the  future. 

Certainly  no  one  would  question  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  public  education  In  this  coun- 
try or  the  importance  of  education  to  the 
fulfillment  of  personal  and  national  poten- 
tial. The  dispute  Is  rather  on  the  need  for 
limiting  the  budget  deficit  and  which  pro- 
grams can  and  should  be  cut. 

In  my  book,  a  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  would  not  be  a  vote  for  Inflation 
as  he  suggests.  In  fact,  the  final  levels  of  the 
bill,  as  Chairman  Flood  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  so 
aptly  noted,  reflect  an  increase  over  last 
year's  appropriations'  levels  of  only  3.6% 
which  does  not  even  compensate  for  the  9% 
late  of  inflation. 

There  are  various  ways  of  reducing  the 
budget  deficit,  among  them  limiting  outlays 
by  cutting  Pentagon  spending  or  increasing 
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revenue  by  closing  tax  loc^holes  such  as  the 
\n.\  f- belters  presently  being  considered  iu 
Ways  and  Means.  Also,  the  independent  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  our  econ- 
i.my  I.'  operating  at  $230  billion  below  capa- 
city, which  leads  to  some  questions  about 
rlie  wisdom  of  so  severely  limiting  domestic 
spending,  especially  job  producing  spending. 

Oi  one  thing  I  am  sure,  however,  and  that 
is  budget  cutting  should  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  par- 
ticularly under  present  economic  and  isoclal 
conditions.  It  Is  not  a  lime  to  rut  aid  to 
liigher  education  when  Increased  co.sts  are 
already  forcing  large  tuition  increases  and 
«hen  many  students  and  thrir  families  hit 
by  Inflation  and  unemploymeni  are  finding  it 
ever  more  difficult  to  pay  even  the  old  rates. 
It  Is  not  the  time  to  cut  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  when  these  .same  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  making  It  increasingly 
difficult  to  raise  fluids  on  the  state  and  local 
levels.  Last  week's  papers  carried  the  account 
of  the  dilemma  of  my  State  of  Michigan 
which  is  faced  with  the  choice  of  an  over- 
whelming deficit  or  delaying  by  one  month 
one-half  the  scheduled  October  1  payment 
of  $200  million  to  local  school  districts.  The 
thinking  now  is  to  delay  the  payment.  While 
Michigan  is  especially  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment and  Its  accompanying  recession  I  am 
confident  other  Senators  could  tell  very  simi- 
lar stories.  It  is  not  the  time  to  cut  emer- 
gency aid  to  schools  to  ease  the  desegregation 
process  In  the  face  of  news  reports  from 
Boston  and  Louisville  and  when  other  cities, 
including  Detroit,  have  just  or  are  still  work- 
ing out  acceptable  desegregation  plans  In  the 
Courts. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagxies  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  priorities  of  need  and 
traditional  national  commitment  and  you 
will  then.  I  hope,  vote  to  override. 
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NEW   YORK'S   FINANCIAL    CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  months,  people  across  the 
Nation  have  become  increasingly  fa- 
miliar, unhappily  for  us,  with  the  finan- 
cial plight  of  New  York  City.  New  York's 
difficulties  inspired  scores  of  editorial 
cartoons  which  depicted  the  city  as  a 
unique  example  of  fiscal  uresponsibihty 
and  urban  decay.  This,  of  course,  was 
tragic  in  the  ears  of  our  own  people  in 
New  York.  8  million  of  them,  in  New 
York  State  over  18  million,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  to  the  people  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities  in  the  counti-y  almost  simi- 
larly affected  to  New  York. 

But  the  laughter  at  editorial  cartoons, 
et  cetera,  has  quicklj'  faded  away  with 
the  realization  that  the  problems  which 
afflict  New  York  are  not  unique  but  are 
present  in  almost  every  American  city 
to  some  degree. 

New  York  City  and  New  York  State 
have  now  acted  resolutely;  it  is  now  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  which 
must  act. 

The  Legislatme  of  the  State  of  New 
York  In  the  law  passed  by  the  Governor 
only  last  night  provided  $2,300,000,000 
to  New  York  City  for  the  puipose  of  in- 
suring that  it  would  iiot  go  into  default, 
Mr.  President,  thi-ough  December  or  into 
December  of  this  year. 

The  State  legislatme  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  ai'e  to  be 
highly  commended  for  their  bipartisan 
legislative  achievement  in  preventing 
the  financial  collapse  of  New  York  City, 
:ind  tliey  did  it  because  they  realized, 
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notwithstanding  the  risk  to  the  State, 
and  tlie  risks  are  vei-y  real,  that  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  New  York  City  was 
directly  related  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion not  only  of  our  State  but  many 
other  cities,  even  to  States  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  is  now  evident  that  avoiding  de-* 
fault  in  New  York  is  directly  related  to 
the  financial  stability  of  cities  and  States 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  In  sliort. 
if  New  York  City  defaults,  the  ripple  ef- 
fect throughout  our  national  economy 
^nll  be  devastating. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  question  is. 
wliat  viill  tlie  Members  of  Congress  do 
and  what  will  the  President  do? 

So  far.  tliey  have  even  refused  to  con- 
.sider  any  Federal  plan,  lust  to  consider 
it,  really  to  help  the  city. 

It  seems  to  ms  they  should  now 
recognize  that  tlie  State's  accomplish- 
ment to  save  the  city,  taken  at  such 
great  risk  in  terms  of  its  own  credit,  is 
about  the  outermost  limit  of  self-help 
by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  city  of 
New  York  and  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
to  do  their  share  to  help  the  largest  and 
pieatest  city  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world  out  of  default. 

With  the  Municipal  Assistance  Cor- 
poration's sale  of  bonds  to  raise  $2  bil- 
lion for  the  city,  and  the  State's  effort 
to  provide  an  additional  $2.3  billion  last 
night.  New  York  City  can  move  ahead 
now  until  the  end  of  December  without 
the  dire  threat  of  immediate  default. 
However,  if  the  situation  is  to  be  really 
meaningful  to  other  cities  and  States,  the 
Federal  Government,  Including  Congress 
and  the  President  must  now  do  their  part 
to  help  the  city  tlu'ough  June  of  1976. 
which  is  the  earliest  date  upon  which  it 
can  really  get  on  top  of  its  problem. 

The  action  taken  in  Albany  last  night 
v.ill  really  help  our  country  only  if  It 
serves  as  a  catalyst  for  a  Federal  effort 
which  will  be  extended  to  all  cities  and 
States  truly  needing  it.  I  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  administration,  my 
colleagues  in  Congress,  and  the  people  of 
my  State  for  positive  action  to  save 
New  York  City. 

For  my  part,  I  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues in  CcHigress,  and  with  the  legisla- 
ture and  people  of  my  State,  for  positive 
action  to  save  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  the  shock  waves  of  a 
New  York  City  default  which  can  be 
by  no  means  considered  now  to  have 
been  avoided,  except  in  the  terms  of  the 
month's  intei-val  which  we  have  been 
given  by  the  literally  heroic  action  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  would  reverberate 
throughout  the  coimtiy  with  telling 
effect. 

The  interest  rate  on  municipal  bonds 
has  already  jumped  two  or  more  points 
and  some  cities  have  been  imable  to  mar- 
ket bonds  at  any  price.  Several  mayors 
have  recently  declared  that  it  might  be 
in  tlieir  cities*  ultimate  self-interest  to 
purchase  Big  Mac  bonds  now,  lest  a  New 
York  City  default  permanently  cripple 
the  Nation's  municipal  bond  market  for 
every  city  regardless  of  credit  rating. 

A  New  York  City  default  could  result 


in  a  grim  financial  toll  among  the  Na- 
tions  cities.  Its  most  Immediate  and 
damaging  effect  would  natm-ally  strike 
New  York's  own  citizens.  Municipal  pay- 
rolls could  go  unmet,  thereby  jeopardiz- 
ing the  safety  of  8  million  people.  Wel- 
fare checks  would  not  be  honored,  de- 
priving the  bare  essentials  of  life  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  recipients.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  millions  evei-ywhere 
identify  New  York  with  the  United 
State.s  of  America;  in  tliis  way  it  is  even 
more  than  a  capital  city. 

Before  we  allow  New  York  City  to 
plunge  to  the  unknown  deptlis  of  finan- 
cial default,  it  would  be  wLse  to  explore 
the  implications  such  an  act  would  have 
on  the  American  financial  system,  both 
public  and  private,  and  on  cities  acro.ss 
the  Nation  as  well  as  on  the  citizens  of 
Ne\v  York  City.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  7,  1975  by  A.  H.  Raskin  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  detail  the  full 
scope  of  the  problem  which  confronts 
New  York  City  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  article  sums  it  up  as  follows : 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  7,  1975) 

Tr    THE    Crrv's    Finances    Blow    Up,    Tut 

Shrapnel   Will  Travel   Far 

(By   A.  H.  Ra.skin) 

If  Nevv  York  City  finds  its  tin  cup  empty 
and  has  to  defaxUt  on  any  part  of  Its  multi- 
bllUon-dollar  debt,  the  scope  and  Intensity 
f)f  the  resulting  dislocations  would  probably 
far  exceed  the  cumulative  damage  to  the 
national  economy  of  all  the  defaults  suffered 
over  the  years  by  more  than  6.000  otht-r 
cities. 

There  is  near  unanimity  on  that  point 
among  Federal,  state  and  municipal  officials, 
bankers,  economists  and  businessmen, 
though  on  little  else.  Many  "e.xperts '  believe 
Washington  would  minimize  damage  by 
shoring  up  injiu-ed  banks.  Others  are  Just  as 
convinced  that  default  would  topple  mar.y 
economic  dominoes  all  over  the  country. 

Here,  to  the  e.ttent  it  is  possible  to  fore- 
see, Is  the  effect  default  would  have  on  the 
city  itself,  on  the  state  and  on  the  nation" 

THK  CITT   and   STATE 

Payless  pay  days  for  330,000  mur.iclpal 
employes,  establishment  of  a  scrip  system 
instead  of  money  wages,  thousands  of  new 
Civil  Service  dismissals  and  court  orders 
scaling  down  union  agreements  are  all  pos- 
sibilities. So  could  thousands  of  city  sup- 
pliers and  contractors  have  their  payments 
withheld  and  orders  canceled.  There  also 
would  be  the  llkebood  of  a  moratorium  for 
a  year  or  longer  on  any  payments  of  interest 
or  principal  to  upwards  of  100,000  holders  of 
municipal  boiids  and  notes,  among  them 
some  of  the  country's  largest  banks,  broker- 
age houses  and  insurance  companies. 

Some  real  estate  operators  with  marginal 
office  or  apartment  buUdlngs  have  already 
warned  that  a  city  default  would  force  them 
to  default  on  mortgage  payments,  further 
weakening  the  status  of  banks  heavily  bur- 
dened with  the  city's  own  notes  and  bonds. 
Loatts  to  Individuals  and  corporations,  now 
tight,  would  become  even  harder  and  cost- 
lier to  get.  Large  baslnesses  might  move  out 
and  others  might  decide  not  to  come. 

Consolidated  Edison,  biggest  of  all  tb« 
city's  direct  suppliers  of  services,  provides  a 
case  study  of  the  probable  impact  on  metro- 
politan commerce.  Its  bill  for  lighting  the 
city's  streets  and  buildings  comes  to  $120- 
mllllon  n  year.  It  gets  another  $90-milllon 
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from  the  Metropolltau  Transporta  t 
thorlty  for  furnishing  power  to  run 
ways. 

"We  couldn't  survive  very  long  li 
stopped  paying  us,"  says  Charles 
I  he  Con  Edison  chairman.  "It  woujl 
thinkable  to  shut  off  the  meters  at 
so  we  would  have  to  petition  the 
once  to  give  us  a  priority  on  elect 
ments  or  we'd  be  drained  dry. 

"But  even  If  we  got  our  bills 
think  we  would,  what  worries  us  mfcst 
ruboff  of  a  city  collapse  on  our  owti 
to  market  securities.  Despite  the 
cial  results  we  have  had  in  years, 
pull    back    an    $80-milllon    bond 
month,  at  least  partly  because  of 
of  New  'i'ork's  fiscal  crisis." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  public,  about  whether  the  city 
its    payments    to    holders    of    its 
while  paying  all  Its  civil  servants 
day-to-day  commitments.  Corporation 
sel   'W.    Bernard   Richland    has   air  ^ad 
pressed  his  own  view  that  any  rea  ist 
praisal  of  civil  priorities  would  req  lire 
Ing  police,  firemen  and  other  emp 
fore  giving  scarce  funds  to  coupon 

However,  that  is  not  the  view  of 
who  in  practical  terms  will  make 
decision — City  Controller  Harrison 
whose  ofHce  writes  all  the  city  chejk 
heated  meeting  last  Tuesday  Mr 
the  city's  top  leaders    ".  .   .  these 
are  backed  up  by  the  city's  full 
credit.  That  is  a  legal  obligation 
controller  will  obey  the  law." 

Governor   Carey   and  his   chief 
convinced  that  New  York  State  wotild 
to  begin  defaulting  on  its  obligatloi.s 
a  month  after  the  city  did.  The  stat^ 
already  has  been  undermined  to 
by  the  collapse  earlier  this  year  of 
ban  Development  Corporation  as 
the  city's  near-collapse. 

Wall  Street  sources  report  that 
writing  syndicate  could  be  formed 
a  new  bond  issue  planned  for  th 
this   week    by    the    State   Housing 
Agency.  James  Lebenthal  of  Lebentl 
a   major  dealer   in   tax-exempt   miln 
tells  of  buying  back  last  week  at  an 
Interest  rate  of  12.5  per  cent  a 
State  not«  that  his  firm  had  sold 
earlier  for  5.35  p>er  cent.  The  note 
uled  to  mature  in  two  months. 

Says  Felix  G.  Rohatyn.  chairmafi 
finance    committee   of   the    state-i 
Municipal  Assistance  Corporation: 
agencies  can  no  longer  roll  over  thjeir 
they  would  have   to  cancel   $1.5 
construction  now  underway,  Includihg 
that  is  nearing  completion,  a  host 
tractors  would  be  pushed  into 
and  the  co6t  would  be  high  In 
The  story  would  be  much  the  same 
and  counties  throughout  the  state 
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The  satisfaction  that  many 
clals  in  the  Ford  Administration 
gress  Initially  took  In  New  York  Clt] 
clal  difficulties  as  a  product  of 
gone  mad"  has  shifted  in  the  last 
to  an  awareness  than  the  contagion 
York   default   could   undermine 
standing  of  all  cities  and  states  an(  i 
the  fragile  web  of  confidence  on  whfcch 
much  of  the  hope  for  reviving  the 
economy. 

Some  cities  like  Buffalo  have  had 
draw  bond  Issues  for  lack  of  taker  i 
price.  Many  others  have  found 
running    two    or    more    percentag( 
above  what  they  would  have  considered 
sonable  In  the  light  of  high  credit 
Still  others  have  simply  stayed 
market,  despite  pressing  need  for 
build  sewers,  roads  or  other  civic 

"These  things  proceed  Irrational  y 
the  executive  vice  president  of  a 
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Ion  All-      vestment  house.  "If  New  York  City  defaults 
the  sub-      and  the  state  follows.  It  will  be  like  a  small- 
pox epidemic.  It  may  affect  only  a  few  com- 
the  city     miuiities  at  first.,  but  there  is  danger  that  the 
F.   Luce,     whole  market  will  be  quarantined  and  that 
be  un-      investors  will  not  want  even  the  best  city 
City  Hall      or  state  securiiies  no  matter  how  high  the 
:ourts  at     interest." 

ity  pay-         That  Is  not  a  universal  Judgment,  how- 
ever.   Thus.    Jay    O.    Tepper,    Connecticut's 
id,  as  I      Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Control,  pre- 
is  the     diets  that  default  might  actually  stabilize 
ability     the  municipal  bond  market  by  establishing 
finan-      operating  rules. 

had  to  Perhaps  the  most  ironic  aspect  In  the 
le  last  .speculation  over  possible  municipal  default 
Impact  is  the  virtually  unanimous  agreement  on 
one  crucial  point,  based  on  the  record  of  the 
4.770  cities  and  counties  that  stopped  paying 
on  their  debt  in  the  Great  Depression.  It  is 
that  In  the  long  run  New  York  City  will 
have  to  pay  all  its  creditors  in  full,  with 
accumulated  interest.  The  courts  would  prob- 
ably stretch  out  the  timetable  for  payment, 
but  default  represents  no  cheap  way  to  evade 
responsibility  for  total  discharge  of  obliga- 
tions. 

Growing  recognition  of  that  fact  is  making 
many  mayors  and  their  Congressional  allies 
clamor  for  re-establlshment  of  some  counter- 
part of  the  old  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, which  helped  cities  as  well  as  banks 
and  Industrial  corporations  clamber  back  to 
solvency  in  the  Depression  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dire 
moment  of  emergency.  We  have  been 
saved  from  the  worst  by  a  spirit  of 
enormous  self-sacrifice  and  the  willing- 
ness to  take  great  risks  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York.  But 
whether  we  in  New  York,  and  certainly 
as  important  the  country  and  the  major 
cities  of  the  coimtry  will  be  similarly 
saved,  depends  exclusively,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, upon  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  point  has  been 
raised  of — 

Well,  you  cannot  help  New  York  unless 
you  help  everybody  else. 

We  are  delighted,  Mr.  President,  to 
say  that  we  identify  ourselves  with  any 
other  city  or  State  which  is  taking  sim- 
ilar risks  or  is  in  similar  peril  and  we 
wish  to  be  treated  the  same  way.  But 
inaction  is  not  treatment,  Mr.  President. 
And  those  that  have  as  dire  a  situation 
as  we  deserve  as  much  as  we  do  to  have 
help.  But  again,  I  say  inaction  and  tell- 
ing us  the  situation  is  being  monitored, 
et  cetera,  is  not  help. 

It  is  that,  Mr.  President,  that  I  lay  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
all  wisdom  and  in  all  fairness  right  now. 
If  New  York  goes  down,  Mr.  President,  a 
lot  of  States  and  cities  will  follow.  New 
York  is  by  no  means  out  of  the  woods. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  just  gotten  a  re- 
prieve. Mr.  President,  that  reprieve  is  a 
cost  which  my  State  cannot  pay  again. 
Three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  for 
which  it  is  committing  itself  strains  it 
almost  beyond  endurance.  So  I  give  no- 
tice in  time  that  if  this  is  really  to  be 
done  and  done  effectively  before  we  have 
to  pour  in  really  billions  because  the 
whole  municipal  loan  situation  in  tiie 
country  has  disastrously  sunk,  it  is  time 
now  that  the  administration  changes 
time — it  is  just  as  involved  as  we  are  in 
says  terms  of  the  security,  safety,  and  credit 
jor  In-    of  our  Nation,  including  the  Treasury  of 
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the  United  States — and  takes  effective 
action. 

There  are  many  courses — whether  it  is 
guarantees  or  subventions  of  interest,  or 
taking  off  our  hands,  for  example,  some 
$800  million  in  mortgages  on  real  prop- 
erty, called  Mitchie-Lamma  mortgages. 
There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  do  it.  But  there 
will  not  be  any  way  except  hard  cash  if 
we  ixo  down.  That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  make  this  statement 
tonight. 


PROGRAM 

M>-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presidfnt, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
10:30  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
bu.=iine.ss  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each,  such  period  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

At  11  a.m.,  debate  will  ensue  with  re- 
spect to  the  override  of  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  1849,  the  bill  extending  oil 
price  controls  for  6  months.  There  will  be 
4  hours  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fMr. 
Fannin*  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ini^ton  I  Mr.  Jackson  > .  A  vote  on  the 
override  of  the  President's  veto  will  oc- 
cur at  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  vote,  there 
will  be  20  minutes  of  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Brooke  > ,  on  the  President's  veto  of  the 
education  bill;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  20  minutes,  a  rollcall  vote  will  occur 
on  the  override  of  the  President's  veto 
of  the  education  bill. 

So  there  will  be  at  least  two  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow.  What  the  business  will 
be  following  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  sec- 
ond veto,  remains  to  be  seen. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:15  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  September  10, 
1975,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  1  y  the 
Senate  September  9,  1975: 

DEP.ARTMENT    of    the    iNTtRIOR 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
Secretary   of   the   Interior,   vice   Stanley   K. 
Hathaway. 
National  Study  CoMMIssIO^r  on  REConos 
AND  Documents  of  Federal  Officials 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Study  Commission  on 
Records  and  Documents  of  Federal  Officials 
(new  positions)  : 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Herbert  Brownell,  of  New  York. 

Ernest  R.  May,  of  Massachusetts. 


September  9,  1975 
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METRIC  CONVERSION  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  1  Ht  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaii,  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  for  the  vote 
on  the  Metric  Conver-sion  Act,  H.R.  8674, 
because  of  my  commitment  to  serve  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
this  fall.  I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  measure. 

In  past  se.ssions  of  Congress  in  Vvhich 
I  served,  I  have  introduced  metric  con- 
tersion  legislation  and  I  remain  con- 
vinced of  its  importance.  Our  Nation  is 
rapidly  moving  toward  utilization  of  the 
metric  system  even  without  the  benefit 
of  Federal  legislation.  It  is  es.sential  that 
Congress  assume  a  leadership  role  in  this 
inevitable  conversion.  The  Metric  Con- 
version Act  will  give  direction  and  a 
sense  of  purpose  to  the  metric  conversion 
programs  now  underway  in  education, 
trade,  commerce,  and  other  sectors  of 
our  economy. 

The  legislation  which  tlte  House 
passed  Friday,  declares  a  national  pol- 
icy of  voluntary  conversion  to  tlie  metric 
system  in  the  United  States.  A  25  mem- 
ber U.S.  Metric  Board  will  serve  as  the 
coordinating  mechanism,  consulting  with 
industry,  labor,  educators,  business,  con- 
sumers. Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  other  groups  that  will  be  affected 
by  metrication.  The  Board  will  gather 
and  disseminate  information  on  the  ex- 
tent of  metric  system  usage  and  evaluate 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  usage. 

My  home  State  of  Minnesota  has  al- 
ready taken  an  active  role  in  metrica- 
tion efforts.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  Minnesota's  plan 
for  metric  education  which  was  passed 
by  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  February  1975  and  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  supporting  conversion  passed 
in  March  1975  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Senate. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Minnesota  Plan  for  Metric  EDUf.\TioN 

One  of  the  basic  skills  needed  by  all  cltl- 
?ens  in  our  society  Is  the  ability  to  make, 
use  and  Interpret  measurements  of  many 
sorts.  The  United  States  Is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  adopting  the  Le  Systeme  Inter- 
national d'Unites  (SI)  of  metric  weights  and 
measures.  Subsequently,  the  Minnesota  Leg- 
islature passed  an  act,  Minnesota  Laws,  1974, 
Chapter  474,  Metric  Implementation  Stand- 
ards, which  delineated  a  purpose,  policy,  and 
implementation  for  metric  conversion,  when 
conversion  to  metric  units  is  officially  legis- 
lated into  federal  policy. 

Pursuant  to  Ch.'xpter  474.  Sections  3  and  4. 
the  Commissioner  of  Administration,  shall 
have  general  supervisory  authority  over  im- 
plementation, and  shall,  with  the  Commis- 
.sloner  of  Education,  collectively  plan  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  public 
education  to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  by  M-Day."  Said  plau  foUow.s: 

A.    IN-SERVICE    TR.AINING    OF   TEACHERS 

1.  \  developing  and.  In  certain  academic 
areas,  an  ongoing  project  Is  presently  insti- 
tuted  with   about  60' i,   of  elementary  and 


secondary  mathematics  teachers  having  un- 
dergone the  aforementioned  tralnUig  under 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education  (MDE) 
guidance  In  1972.  By  M-day,  plus  one  year, 
90'r  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
in  Minnesota  public  schools  shall  have  un- 
dergone related  training  in  metric  measure- 
ments. 

2.  Inser^ice  material  shall  he  available  for 
ii^achers  not  already  trained  in  metrics.  (To 
i)e    accomplished   by   December   31,    1975.)' 

3.  The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
.shr.il  actively  encotirage  all  teachers  and 
.school  adniiuistrators  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  metric  u.sages  by  July  1,  1976,  and 
to  include  metrication  on  agendas  for  teach- 
era'  mecLings.  School  and  disirlct  educational 
administrators  shall  also  be  encouraged  to 
foster  metric  education  in  tiielr  schools  and 
distrlot.s  according  to  the  metric  plau  as  de- 
lineated under  C.l.  of  this  document. 

B.    rSESERVICE    TRAINING    OF    FfTURE    TE.\CHER3 

1 .  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
sliRll  contact  all  teacher -preparing  institu- 
tions in  Minnesota  and  urge  pertinent  Edu- 
cation Department  to  teach  metric  education 
to  all  future  teachers.  (To  be  accomplished 
during  the  fall  of  1974.) 

2.  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
shall  initiate  action  which  will  lead  to  the 
Inclusion  of  metric  education  as  a  requisite 
for  the  Education's  approval  of  programs 
leading  to  certification  of  elementary  teach- 
ers and  secondary  mathematics  teachers. 
All  applicants  lor  teaching  certificates  shall 
be  able  to  measure  metrically  and  be  familiar 
with  common  metric  terms  and  ideas.  (Such 
initiation  to  be  accomplislied  bv  Julv  1, 
1975.1 

C.  CLASSROOM  IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Timetable  for  implementation: 
A(tii-it>j   and   initiated    by    target   dutts 
50' ,    of  teachers  teaching  metric  and  cus- 
tomary side  by  side:  primary,  1974-75  school 
year:     intermediate,     1975-7ti    school    year; 
secondary,   1975-76   school  year. 

90' .  of  teachers  teaching  boUi  .systems  side 
by  side  and  50 '<  of  teachers  teaching  metric 
as  predominant  system:  primary,  year  fol- 
lowing M-Day;  intermediate.  M-Day  plus  two 
years;  secondary.  M-Day  plus  two  years. 

90'  of  teachers  teaching  metric  as  pre- 
dominant system  and  of  teachers  teaching 
customary  system  only  Incidentally:  primary, 
M-Day  plus  four  years;  Intermediate,  M-Day 
plus  five  years;  secondary,  M-Day  plus  five 
jears. 

90"^;  of  teachers  teaching  customary  sys- 
tem only  Incidentally:  primary,  M-Day  plus 
eight  years;  Intermediate,  M-Day  plus  eight 
years;  secondary,  M-Day  plus  eight  years. 

2.  At  the  .earliest  possible  time  foUowing 
approval  of  this  Plau  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Administration  and  Education.  It  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  adoption  Into  regulations  and  directives 
and  implementation,  and  shall,  thereafter,  be 
forwarded  to  teachers  and  school  admlnlstra- 
tor.s   for  further   Implementation. 

Richard  L.  Brttbacher, 
Commisstoner  of  Administration . 
Howard    B.    Casmet, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

A    RESOLiTioj>r    ON    Metrication,    State    of 
Minnesota,    Mi.vnesota    State    Board    of 

EorCATION 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  made  a  finding  that — (A)  the  metric 
system  of  measurement  Is  in  general  use  In 
industrially  developed  nations  and  Its  use 

•Note:  M-day  is  the  date  of  federal  legis- 
lation enactment  or  July  1, 1976,  whichever  is 
earlier. 


Is  lncrea.«lng:  and.  (B)  Increased  use  of  siirh 
metric  .system  In  the  United  States  Is  in- 
evitable, and  such  a  metric  system  will  be- 
come the  dominant  system  of  weights  i\r.d 
meitsures  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Minnesota  Legislature  ha.s  di- 
rected the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Administration  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  a  plan  of  public  educa- 
tion on  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  and  has  directed  the  Commi.ssioner 
of  Education  to  implement  such  plan;  and 

Whereas,  a  Minnesota  Plan  for  Metric  Edu- 
cation has  been  developed  and  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Com- 
mis.si'juer  of  Adniiaisiration;  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  the  Systeme  Interua- 
tional  (SI)  has  been  accepted  as  the  niea.s- 
urement  system  to  be  used; 

Tlierefore,  be  Ir  re.solved  that  the  Mlnne- 
."-ota  Slate  Board  of  Education  endorse  the 
provisions  of  the  Minnesota  State  Plan  for 
Metric  Education,  namely  that  school  and 
district  educational  administrators  encour- 
age metric  education  in  their  schools  and 
districts,  that  In-service  opportunities  In 
metrication  be  made  available  for  teachers, 
that  teacher-preparing  Institutions  in  Minne- 
sota be  urged  to  teach  metric  concepts  to 
future  teachers,  and  that  the  metrication 
timetable  be  adopted  to  Insure  that  90',; 
of  the  teachers  will  be  teaching  the  custom- 
ary system  of  weights  and  measures  only 
inclclentally  by  1984; 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  oi 
tills  resolution  and  the  Minnesota  Plan  for 
Metric  Education  be  forwarded  to  the  Gover- 
nor, to  the  Commissioner  of  Administration, 
to  each  Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  the 
Presidents  of  all  teacher-preparing  Institu- 
tions ill  Minnesota  nad  be  made  available  to 
the  teachers  in  Minnesota. 


IV.    R«;i'ORT   OP   THE   Senate   Committfe    on 

Educational  Policy 
Conversion  to  the  international  svstlm  ok 

VNITS 

E.\clusive  of  the  United  States  and  coun- 
tries presently  converting,  the  International 
System  of  Units  (Systeme  Internationale  des 
Unites,  SI)  Is  currently  used  by  all  but  0.2 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population.  In  1974. 
Congress  has  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
ten  million  dollars  per  year  for  three  years 
to  further  metric  education  In  the  United 
States,  In  recognition  of  the  Inevitability  of 
increasing  use  of  the  modern  metric  system. 
It  Is  likely  that  In  1975  Congress  will  pass 
legislation  for  an  orderly  completion  of  the 
process  of  metric  conversion  begun  by  In- 
dustry. The  use  of  SI  In  the  future  wUl  not 
be  confined  to  the  sciences,  but  It  will  be 
the  language  of  quantitative  descriptions 
in  all  of  society.  Many  primary  and  secondary 
schools  havd  begun  the  essential  process  of 
acquainting  students  with  measurements  in 
SI  terms. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  a  community  of  * 
scholars  to  do  their  part  In  assuring  that  Uni- 
verslty  students  become  knowledgeable  about 
this  aspect  of  the  culture  of  the  world  and 
of  ours.  Therefore,  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  resolves  that  the  Inter- 
national System  of  Units  should  be  used  as 
extensively  as  Is  practical  In  the  University's 
educational  and  scholarly  activities.  The  Sen- 
ate recommends  that  the  faculty  make  use  of 
aU  opportunities  afforded  In  the  selection  of 
texts,  equipment,  the  assignment  of  papers 
or  problems  and  in  research  activities,  to  in- 
crease student  e."iposuie  to  u.se  of  the  Metric 
system. 

WllXARD  Hartup, 

Chairman. 
Ap;jro\  ed  March  6,  1973. 
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WHY  IS  U.S.  EDUCATION  A": '  LOW? 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/  TIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  19F5 
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Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr 
oa  yesterday's  front  page  of  th 
ington  Post  I  read  an  imipor 
by  Bart  Bai-nes.  It  raised  the 
tion  about  why  is  U.S.  educatior 
to  a  new  low.  The  story  sums 
factual  results  from  the  SAT  si 
tests  given  to  high  school  senio>"s 
is  the  story  in  the  Post  by  Bar 

Scores  of  verbal  and  mathemattal 
tvide  tests  taken  by  nearly  1  mill 
bound  high  school  seniors  droppe< 
this  year  to  the  lowest  level  In 
two  decades. 

The   decrease    Is   a   subject   of   1 
concern  among  educators  and  it 
time  when  college  faculties  are  corjpl 
that  each  year  they  are  being  sent 
less  proficient  in  reading  and  wr 
the  year  before. 

This  year's  senior  scores  on  the 
Aptitude   Tests    (SAT)— a   requi 
admission  at  many  colleges  throu 
nation — capped  a  12-year  decline  t 
In   1963.   according   to  the  spon.sor  > 
tests,    the    College    Entrance 
Board. 

But   the   drop   for   the   cla.ss   of 
points  on  the  verbal   test  and  8 
the  math — was  the  largest  since  t: 
began  to  decline. 

This    year's    average    scores — 434 
verbal  test  and  472  on  the  math 
the   lowest   since    the   college    boadd 
computing    averages    in    the    mid- 
spokesman  said.  Tests  are  scored  o 
of  200  to  800.  and  the  drop  in  av 
1963  Is  44  points  on  the  verbal 
30  points  on  the  mathematical. 

College  board  staffers  said  they 
studying  and  analyzing  the  declining 
for  the  past  few  years  and  they 
vinced  the  slump  is  not  the  result 
nlcallties  in  the  tests. 

"The  decline   seems   Increasingly 
us,"    said    Carol   Halstead.    a    coUej  e 
staffer.  "There  is  a  decline  in  the 
mathematical  reasoning  ability 
who  choose  to  take  the  SAT."   ( 
third   of   the   nation's  high   schoo 
take  the  exam.) 
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Why  were  the  grades  the  low 
the  tests  began  over  20  years 
first  observation  would  be  schoojbusing 
The  emphasis  of  the  courts  has 
achieve  racial  balance  rather 
build  scholastic  achievement. 

The  next  falacy  is  the  ease 
financing.  Anyone  from  a  low 
family  has  a  good  college  finarlce 
available.  The  requirement  to  get 
lege  money  is  not  based  on  good 
tic   records   with   an   ambitious 
created  to  study  hard.  We  need 
centive. 

The  need  for  discipline  in  sctool 
comes  more  apparent.  Today  HEW 
mands  lengthy  reports  from  scliools 
disciplinary  action.  HEW  is 
the  teachers  and  administrators 
maintaining  order  and  respect 
schools.  No  youngster  should  be 
to  disrupt  the  education  of  oth^r 
want  to  study. 

It   was   interesting   to   read 
statement  that  grades   in  schdols 
year  were  the  highest  ever.  Thl ; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

our  standards  of  excellence  are  dropping 
and  this  is  probably  due  to  community 
pressure.  Teachers  are  giving  higher 
grades  for  learning  less. 

The  emphasis  in  America  to  bring 
everyone  down  to  average  is  lowering  oiu" 
future  potential.  Lets  turn  aroimd  and 
strive  for  excellence  that  rewards  and 
encourages  academic  achievement. 


MAKING  THE  PIPER  PAY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 
Monday.  September  8,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  and  months,  there  has  been  grow- 
ing public  discussion  about  the  role  of 
tlie  Federal  regulatory  agencies  in  Amer- 
ican economic  life.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, such  discussion  is  healthy;  if  any- 
thing, it  is  way  past  time  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  informed  about  the  cost 
of  Federal  regulation  to  the  consumer 
and  the  inhibitions  such  regulation 
places  upon  the  producer  of  goods  and 
services  in  this  country. 

Not  the  least  of  these  inhibitions  is  the 
fact  that  defending  oneself  against  a 
civil  suit  filed  by  a  Federal  regulatory 
agency  is  often  the  most  costly  course  oi 
action  one  can  take.  Even  if  a  business- 
man wins  his  case  in  court,  he  must  pay 
his  attorney  s  fees  and  litigation  costs, 
expenses  that  are  often  far  in  excess  of 
the  fine  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had 
pleaded  "no  contest,"  or  the  price  of 
preventive  compliance,  or  both.  More- 
over, if  a  businessman  is  successful  in 
clearing  himself  of  one  charge,  he  still 
faces  the  possibility  that  an  agency, 
or  an  inspector  of  an  agency,  will  con- 
tinue to  search  for  violations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  eventual  compliance 
and  achieve  vindication. 

In  the  face  of  such  pressures,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  some  businessmen  simply 
choose  to  close  up  shop,  and  lay  off  their 
employees,  rather  than  "fight  city  hall," 
so  to  speak.  Others  have  been  encouraged 
to  practice  such  things  as  "preventive 
overcorrection"  or  "reverse  discrimina- 
tion" in  order  to  ward  off  being  dragged 
into  court.  And  still  others,  those  who 
choose  to  stand  up  for  their  rights,  are 
resentful  at  a  system  which  causes  them 
to  pay  for  both  their  prosecution — 
through  the  use  of  their  tax  dollars — 
and  their  defense.  In  essence,  what  Fed- 
eral regulation  has  developed  into,  for 
those  who  choose  to  stay  in  business,  is 
compliance  by  coercion  rather  than  com- 
pliance based  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Putting  the  emphasis  back  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  is  essehtial  if  the 
abuses  of  governmental  overregulation 
are  ever  to  be  curbed.  Accordingly,  I 
would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  August  4,  1975,  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  and  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time.  The  comments 
contained  therein  are  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  evei-y  Member  of  this 
House. 


September  9,  1975 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug.  4, 

1975 1 

M.^KiNG  THE  Piper  Pay 

(By  Howard  Flleger) 

Has  'Big  Government"  finally  grown  be- 
yond the  realm  of  reason? 

Many  people  think  so,  including  some  who 
are  themselves  a  part  of  Government. 

It  is  one  thing  for  Uncle  Sam  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  companies  or  communities  in 
times  of  emergency.  It  is  quite  anotlier  thing 
for  his  agents,  clad  in  the  armor  of  federal 
lav.-,  to  poke  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  free-enterprise  system — very  often  doing 
more  harm  tlian  goid. 

President  Ford,  who  has  ordered  a  thor- 
ough restudy  of  the  regulatory  bureaucracy, 
recently  told  a  group  of  businessmen: 

"Over  8  period  of  90  years,  we  have  erected 
.1  massive  federal  regulatory  structure  en- 
crusted with  contradictions,  excesses  and 
rules  llTat  have  outlived"  any  value  they  had. 

Though  they  have  attracted  scant  atten- 
tion so  far.  a  couple  of  pieces  of  legislation 
are  pending  in  Congress  that  have  for  their 
purpose  new  rules  to  make  the  controllers 
:rom  Washington  think  twice  before  they 
undertake  to  tell  every  enterprise  in  the 
country  what  it  can  and  cannot  do  in  hiring, 
firing,  pricing,  production,  competing — you 
name  it. 

At  first  glance,  a  bill  by  Sen.  James  B. 
Pearson  (Rep.),  of  Kansas,  to  create  an  Eco- 
nomic Adjvistment  Administration  would 
.~eem  to  add  one  more  layer  to  the  bureauc- 
racy. But  that  is  the  wrong  Impression. 

Actually,  wliat  the  Senator  proposes  is  a 
Government  office  which  would  unify  a  host 
of  federal  programs  now  spread  around  so 
many  departments  that  one  rarely  knows 
what  the  other  is  doing — often  victimi'/ing 
those  they  are  supposed  to  help. 

The  Senator's  bill  would  compensate  out 
of  the  Federal  Treastiry  those  Individuals, 
communities  and  firms  that  are  financially 
injured  by  all  this  bureaucratic  activity. 

.\nother  bill,  by  Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane 
(Rep.),  of  Illinois,  is  more  simple  and  direct. 
It  would  require  the  Government  to  pay 
tlie  legal  expenses  of  those  It  wrongly  prose- 
cutes. 

Here  is  just  one  exaniple  of  the  type  of 
absurdity  he  wants  to  discourage. 

In  1961,  four  major  salt-producing  com- 
panies were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  fix 
the  price   of  rock  salt. 

One  year  later,  a  federal  jury  found  them 
innocent.  By  then,  however,  the  firms  had 
spent  $775,000  in  legal  fees  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  charge.  That  Is  more 
than  five  times  the  maximum  fine  of  $150,- 
000  they  would  have  been  subject  to  if  the 
jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

When  you  think  about  .something  sucli  as 
tills  one  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  honest 
and  innocent  companies  often  plead  "no 
contest"  to  charges  lodged  against  them  by 
the  Government's  regulatory  agencies. 

And  It  Is  no  wonder  that  some  regulators 
feel  no  compulsion  whatever  to  be  sure  they 
know  what  they're  talking  about  before  iliey 
make  such  accusations. 

Says  tlie  Illinois  Congressman: 

"Such  legislation  would  knock  out  the 
element  of  intimidation  that  causes  many 
companies  to  give  in,  even  when  they  are 
right,  rather  than  fight  an  expensive  legal 
battle. 

"To  me,  this  is  very  important:  the  Gov- 
ernment has  tinlimited  re.sources  behind  It 
in  a  court  case,  but  a  company  or  Individual 
does  not.  To  fight  a  ca.se  and  win  may  well 
be  a  Pyrrhic  victory  for  a  small  businessman; 
he  can  win  the  legal  fight  but,  in  the  proce.ss, 
lose  the  economic  war  and  go  bankrupt." 

Both  measures  are  intended  for  the  relief 
of  victims  of  bureaucracy.  True,  they  con- 
tain no  relief  for  the  taxpayers.  Tliey  must 
foot  the  bill  for  the  Government's  mistakes. 

But  that  might  not  be  a  bad  idea. 
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The  enthusiasm  of  the  regulators  to  throw 
their  weight  against  private  business  might 
l)e  cooled  a  bit  if  they  knew  in  advance 
that  any  errors  in  Judgment  by  them  woiUd 
cost  the  very  taxpayers  they  are  suppo.sed 
(o  protect. 


THE  NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD: 
THE  TERRORIST  ADVOCATES 


HON.  LARRY  McDON.\LD 

OF    GKORCl\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SRN' 1  VIIVCS 
Monday,  September  8.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  recent  week.*?,  both  in  public 
and  private,  distinguished  members  of 
the  legal  profession  and  other.s  have 
voiced  objection.s  to  provisions  in  H.R. 
6044,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  against  ineinbers  of 
the  bar  of  the  court.s  of  the  United 
States. 

Most  frequently  these  obiectiinis  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  each  bar  ji.ssocia- 
tion  already  has  an  adequate  authority 
by  which  those  attornevs  who  seek  to 
turn  a  trial  into  a  political  chprade  can 
be  disciplined.  This  arg'unent  again.'t 
Pedei-al  usurpation  of  the  disciplinary 
power  of  the  bar  would  be  much  more 
persuasive  if  we  indeed  saw  the  various 
bar  associations  discipliiiiiis;  those  of 
their  members  who.  as  a  group,  seek 
to  bring  the  American  system  of  justice 
to  an  end. 

In  July,  Guild  Notes,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  tlie  National  Lawyers  Guild — 
NLG — published  material  from  its  Prison 
Task  Force  that  advocated  levolutionary 
armed  stiuggle  in  our  prisons.  This  doc- 
ument detailed  how  by  use  of  the  Guild 
logo,  papers  supporting  anned  struggle 
l>olitics  are  carried  into  the  prisons. 

SupiM)rt  for  armed  struggle  is  not  a 
new  philosophy  for  the  National  Law- 
yer Guild,  yet  nevertheless  it  has  been 
largely  ignored  by  the  leadership  of  the 
bar  associations. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Hoii.'-e  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  in  a  .=;taff  study  on 
tlie  NLG  reported: 

Tlie  NLG  took  a  particuli'r  ialere.st  in  pris- 
on work  subscqxicnt  to  tbe  1971  convention 
noting  that  it  was  critical  to  support  prisoner 
militancy  as  lawyers  have  relatively  free  ac- 
cess to  jails  and  penitentiaries,  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  NLG,  however,  as 
to  whether  their  prison  work  should  be  mere- 
ly supportive  or  given  top  priority.  At  the 
guild's  national  executive  bo.ird  meeting  in 
February  1972,  one  faction  took  the  position 
tliat  the  prisoner  Is  the  "revoluntionary  van- 
guard" who  will  "lead  us  in  the  ■streets."  The 
currently  prevailing  view  In  the  NLG  was 
expressed  in  a  1973  resolution  citing  prisons 
as  an  exaggerated  reflection  of  the  "capital- 
ist" system  so  that  any  prison-related  work 
by  the  NLG  would  be  making  a  contrlbutioii 
to  the  re\ oUitionary  movement  in  general. 

Prom  my  reading  of  the  NLGs  nation- 
al newspaper  last  month,  it  is  apparent 
that  these  extreme  Marxist  views  are 
not  only  imchanged,  but  unchallenged  by 
responsible  members  of  the  bar. 

The  prison  task  force  Issue  arose  over 
the  publication,  "The  Midnight  Special," 
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initiated  by  the  NLG"s  New  York  City 
chapter  in  1971  and  circulated  among 
prison  inmates.  With  its  circulation 
grown  to  4,500,  the  adverse  impact  of 
"Tlie  Midnight  Special'"  on  prison  disci- 
pline and  security  is  considerable.  How- 
ever, the  New  York  City  NLG  chapter, 
strongly  influenced  by  old  left  NLG 
members,  has  disassociated  itself  from 
the  publication  and  is  ui-ging  the  NLG 
nationally  to  follow  its  example. 

The  bay  area  prison  task  force  In 
defending  "The  Midnight  Special"  once 
asiain  underscores  the  characterization 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  as  a  revo- 
lutionary organization,  falling  more  and 
more  under  extreme  Maoist  influence. 
Beginning  with  a  quotation  from  George 
Jackson's  "Blood  in  My  Eye."  "The  ulti- 
mate expression  of  law  is  not  order — It 
i.s  pi'ison. "  The  NLG's  bay  area  prison 
task  force  analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
MS  reads  in  part: 

Tlie  analysis  presented  here  finds  its  basis 
in  tlie  view  that  the  fundi'menial  struggle 
in  the  world  today  Is  against  American  Im- 
pcrlnlisni.  We  understand  imperialism  as  a 
two-headed  .system  with  one  aim — the  sub- 
jugation and  control  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

Pi'isfjus  are  the  ultiiaaie  weapon  of  domes- 
tic social  control,  and  the  place  where  ini- 
pcrialism  most  clearly  reveals  Itself  as  a 
tuilflerl    world-wide    svstem    of    oppression. 

BecHu.se  maiiy  prisoiieis  uiit  ))eople  who 
have  re.siHl«d  subjugation,  they  are  poten- 
tially a  strong  revolutionary  force.  -  '  ■• 
They  know  that  they  will  only  regain  their 
freedom  and  ttieir  dignity  In  a  diiXerent 
changed  society,  and  they  have  very  little 
ici't  to  lose  in  this  one. 

Tlie  MS  Is  a  major  tool  in  the  fight  against 
I  lie  isolation  which  is  the  basic  destructive 
tool  of  the  prison  system.  »  •  *  Only  lawyers 
and  legal  workers  have  relatively  free  access 
U)  prisoners.  "  '■  *■ 

Tl^ose  who  feel  that  the  Guild  should 
sever  ties  with  the  MS  argue  that  it  is  essen- 
tially a  political  organ  and  that  it  expresses 
a  particular  political  line.  I.e.,  armed  strug- 
gle, which  has  no  place  within  a  broad-based 
legal  organization  like  the  Guild.  In  the 
context  of  prisons,  however,  the  dichotomy 
between  legal  questions  and  political  ques- 
tions loses  much  of  its  meaning.  -  *  * 

A  strictly  legalistic  prison  project  divorced 
fi-om  the  politics  and  daily  lives  of  prlsoiiers 
would  be  usele.ss.  Tlie  MS  is  the  only  exist- 
ing extensive  communication  link  between 
prisoners  and  with  the  outside;  it  has  his- 
torical ties  with  the  Guild,  depends  on  the 
Gtiild  logo  for  access  to  prisons  and  provides 
a  basis  for  Guild  members  to  do  urlson  work. 

Like  other  Guild  publications,  the  MS  ac- 
tively solicits  material  from  members  of  the 
Guild.  "  '  *  The  Special's  greatest  value, 
b'H.h  io  the  Guild  and  to  prisoners,  lies  in 
tlie  fact  that  it  is  a  paper  which  prisoners 
write  and  through  which  they  can  commu- 
nicate and  develop  their  own  politics.  The 
.•iigMificance  of  the  Special  is  greatly  en- 
hanced because  under  the  Guild  logo  it  gets 
inside  prisons  where  all  other  political  pa- 
pers are  banned. 

Because  the  MS  i^  a  voice  of  the  prison 
movement,  it  carries  articles  and  poems  that 
sjieak  in  the  voices  of  prisoners.  Some  of 
these  voices  express  the  politics  of  armed 
struggle.  *  *  ~  Many  prisoners,  continually 
subject  to  .irmed  aggression  by  the  state, 
believe  that  change  can  only  be  brought 
about  through  warfare  and  that  conditions 
demand  that  the  struggle  be  armed.  «  *  • 

Members  of  the  GtUId  who  insist  that  the 
politics  of  armed  struggle  have  no  place  in 
a    Guild   pubUca'  ion    Ignore   this   organl^a- 
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tlon's  history  and  self-definition.  The  GiUld 
is  not  merely  a  legal  organization — It  Is  not 
the  ACLU  or  the  ABA;  we  hold  ourselves  out 
a.s  a  progressive  legal  group.  Furtlier,  this 
view  Ignores  the  reality  that  armed  .sirugtile 
has  existed  in  the  past,  continue.^  in  thf 
present  and  will  increase  in  tlie  future.  Many 
people  withiit  tlie  Cluild  consider  the  sirateg" 
of  armed  struggle  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
any  revolutionary  struggle.  The  Guild  Itselt 
has  not  only  defended  but  sw;tlvely  supported 
the  armed  actions  at  Attica  and  Woiuided 
Knee  and  has  in  some  sense  joined  these 
.struggles.  Preventing  people  fri^m  having  a 
forum  to  discuss  and  develop  these  fwlitlcs 
will  cripple  people's  ability  to  distinguish 
Rrtventurisl  actions  from  a  valid  revolu- 
tionary strategy  of  armed  struggle. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Guild 
calls  itself  a  broad-based  political  organiza- 
tion, which  means  that  it  does  not  put 
forth  only  one  line  or  censor  diflfering  views. 
The  Guild  must  make  room  for  tlioso  v.\u> 

bplieve    111    revolution    and    armed   sirug;;lc, 

»    »   t 

The  fact  that  anned  struggle  politics  aie 
discus.sed  in  a  paper  bearing  the  Guild  logo 
ipa.V  in  the  future  bring  some  pressure  from 
the  government  on  the  Guild  as  an  or^ani- 
Ziition.  '  '  *  The  Guild  has  come  tinder 
attack  from  the  government  before  as  a  re- 
sult of  taking  principled  political  stands 
and  should  expect  such  attacks  aj;ain  and 
be  prepared  to  resist  them  aggresi;ively.  -  -   ' 

Tlie  present  extent  of  the  NLG  is  re- 
flected in  its  list  of  chapters  and  national 
projects,  as  follows: 

President:  Doron  Weinberg,  1714  Stixlitun. 
feaii  Francisco.  C'A  94133  (415  433-<j790|. 

Vice-President:    Mary  Joyce  Johnson.  .18« 
7ih    St.,    NE,    -3,    Atlanta,   GA    30308    [404 
874  0727). 

Treasurer:  JeHiine  Mirer,  ,595  Ma.s«acliu- 
setts  Ave.,  Cambridge.  MA  02133  [617,661- 
8U98 1 . 

NLG  National  Office,  853  Broadway.  Rni. 
1705,  Now  York,  NY  10003  1 2 12  260  13601. 

NATION.\L    PROJECTS 

Ciiminal  Jury  Trial  Rights,  715  S.  Park\  ie  ■  . 
Los  Angeles,   CA   90057    1 213/382-6308). 

National  Inunigration  Project,  same  ad- 
dress as  above  (213/380-3180]. 

National  Labor  Committee,  c  o  Kingsley 
Clarke.  2963  E.  88th  St.,  Chicago,  XL  60617 
[312/734-8276]. 

MilUary  Law  Office  2.588  .Mission  St.,  .ir220, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110  (415/285-4484]. 

Summer  Projects  Committee,  c  o  National 

orece. 

International  Committee,  c/o  Joan  Ander- 
son, 619  S.  Bonnie  Brae.  L'ls  Angeles.  C.\ 
90057   1213/484-8280]. 

Legal  Workers  Organizing  Coniniirtee,  c  o 
Handleman  &  Twohig.  186  E.  11th  Ave..  Co- 
lumbus. OH  43201   [614/294-1636]. 

People's  Law  School  Clearinghouse.  1427 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  PA  19102  |2I5/ 

CUAPTfJtS 

Hutchins  Hall.  Ann  Arbor.  MI  48104. 

Antioch  Law  School.  1719  Newton  St..  NW, 
Washington.  DO  20010. 

P.O.  Box  1S)31,  Athens.  GA  30001  (404.54(r 
7953 1 . 

P.O.  Box  937,  Atlanta,  GA  30303  (404/872- 
2930]. 

109  Townes  Hall,  2500  Bed  River.  Austin, 
ax  78705. 

c/o  A.  Pinter,  703  E.  37th  St.,  Baltimore. 
MD  21218. 

J.  Lord  O'Brien  Hall.  P.O.  Box  88.  SUNY, 
Buffalo.  NY  14260  (716/636-2161]. 

21  E.  Van  Buren,  No.  601,  Chicago,  IL  60605 
(312/939-2492]. 

c/o  Roger  l«e.  228  Klotter,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45219. 

c/o  Tonv  Walsh,  2108  Payne  Are.,  No.  600-A, 
Cleveland.  OH  44114  [216/687-1838]. 
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298  E.  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  OH 
294-22631. 

1764  GUpiai.  Denver,  CO  80218 
40711. 

c.  o  Jotia  Gould  (U.  Cpun) .  73 
CT  06110. 

c  o  Aim  Noel,  828  Aiidersou  Rd. 
C561G  [916,750-8436 1 . 

CO  Les  BaJbich,  1000  College. 
lASOail. 

506  Monroe,  Detroit,  MI  48226 
08131. 

c.  o    Johnson    &    Ellis,    115    S. 
GalnesvUle,  FL  32601  [904,  376-3297 

CO  Bruce  Ellison   (Hofstra), 
Dr.,  Forest  HUls.  NY  11375  (516  889 

815  Hawthorne,  Houston,  TX 
524-0391). 

c  o  Jane  Fes.  212  Dey  St  .  lowi 
52240  (319,337-37021. 

c/o  Cathy  Connealy,  223  E.  9th 
Kansas  City,  MO  64106  (816,  842 

c/o  Richard  Peyton  (U.  Ky),  411 
vanla.  Lexington.  KY  40508  [606,  2 

Doiig  McGee,  945  Mulberry  S;  . 
KY  40217]. 

Univ.  oX  Wisconsin  Law  ScliooL 
WI  53706  [608,  251-1234]. 

Gall  MarshaU.  457  St.  Jehus  St., 
ME  04 1 02  [207,  77'l-5446]. 

595    Massachivsetts    A\e.,    Can/ur 
02139  [617  661  88381- 

CO  Keiih  Secular.  U.  of  Miajni 
Law,  P.O.  Box  218087.  Coral  GaUes. 
(305  284-4551]. 

c  o  Sara  Joan  B.Uos.  704  W 
Ave..  Suite  309-W,  Milwaukee. 
(414  273-1C401. 

CO  Steve  Slatko-.v.  P.O.  Bo:: 
Grore,  CA  93950  (Monterey) . 

108  Washington  St.,  Newark. 
(201   622-4545 1 . 

P.O.  Hot  2328,  Santa  Pe.  N5I 
082-46791. 

Mona  Yardumlan.  1021  Napcleo:i 
Orleans,  L.\  70015  [504  391-3407 1. 

853  Broad wav.  Rm.  1701,  New 
10003   1212/673^701. 

NYU  Law  School.  40  Washinst 
South,  New  York.  NY  10012  12l'2 

c'o  Northeastern  Law  School. 
Ington,  BoRton,  MA  02115. 

CO  Bii  Janes,  Northwe.stern  Scho4l 
10015  S.W.  Terwllllger.  Portland, 

«/  o  Drew  Kershen,  630  Parrii 
Boan.  OK  73069  (405/335-2304) 

1427  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
1215/LO  3-3056}. 

c  o  Vic  Arrow,  P.O.  Box  975. 

505  Court  Place,  Pittsburgh, 
l415/aS5-606a]. 

Rutgen  Law  School,   180 
Newark,  NJ  07102   [201/648-5102]. 

Rutgers  Univ.  Law  School,  6th  * 
Csunden.  NJ  06102  (600/984-17861 

Rick  Teltleman,  3522  Arsenal, 
MO  63115  [314/772-61981. 

C/'o  Tom  Bowden,  2751  Imperial 
Diego,  CA  92102  |714'239-91371. 

Ed  Danielskl,  5133  Long  Branch 
Diego,  CA  92107  [714,  223-8661 1.  ( 

688  Capp  Street,  Saa  Francisco, 
[415  285-5066]. 

e/o  Doug  Rlppey,  900  M  St.. 
93721  [209  233-6571]. 

3Sfi  E.  Wrniam  St.,  S&n  Jose 
(408  292-0174]. 

411     Smith    Tower,    Seattle,     W 
(206,622-5144]. 

713  S.  Grandvlew,  Los  Angeles, 
(3.  Cal.)    1213  380-3180]. 

Temple  Univ..  1427  Walnut  St. 
phla,  PA  19102  (215/787-7861  J. 

Twin  CiUss,   P.O.   Box   7193, 
St.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55407   (612/72  1 

Valparaiso,  t/o  Tom  Rnge.  M3 
3,  Valparaiso,  IN  46383  [219/464-393:^] 

c/o  Mstircea  Pbelan.  &FD  ftn, 
05033 
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Corky  Preedam,  VHlanova  Law  School, 
ViUanova,  PA  19807. 

300  Atlantic  Bldg.,  930  F  St ,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20004  1 202  783-10601. 

Wayne  Law  School,  Detroit,  MI  48202 
1313-,  577-48331. 

Bo.T  98.  Yale  Law  School,  New  Haven.  CT 
06515. 

OTHTR   NIC    PROJECTS 

Aitica  Brothers  Trial  Office,  110  Pearl  St., 
Bu5aIo,  NY  14202  ]716  843-1170]. 

Coalition  to  End  Grand  Jxiry  Abuse,  930  P 
St.,  NW,  Rm.  300,  WaKhiaglcti,  DC  2OO04 
1?02,  347-9338]. 

The  Guild  Practitioner,  c  b  Meiklejohn 
Llbr.iry,  P.O.  Box  673.  Berlcelcy,  CA  94701 
1415  C48-05991. 

People's  College  of  Law.  2228  W.  7th  St. 
Los   Angeles.    CA   90057    (213/388-81711. 

Shelter  Force.  31  Chestnut  St.,  East  Orange, 
:«J  07019. 

Wounded  Knee  Legal  Defense  Offense 
Commliiee.  P.O.  Box  910.  Cornell  Biu/l.?, 
lA  51501  (712  32S-f>406i. 

NLG  N.ATIOHAL  EXECVTIVE  CO>*lirrrEE 

The  three  national  officers,  plus  the  foUow- 
iiiS: 

Na.tic>Dal  OiTica:  .\dam  BeniUon.  George 
Conk,  Bob  Gibbe,  Mary  Alice  Theiler. 

Nor',.he3.'>i:  Amy  Gladestein,  230  Baltic  St.. 
BrooJtlyn,  NY  11201  [212  855-9194].  Leo 
Goldstein.  33  KiOand  St.,  Boston,  MA  02118 
]617  734-16601. 

Mideast:  John  Qulgley.  Ohio  State  Cal- 
ve isity  School  of  Law.  1659  N.  High  St.. 
Columbus.  OH  43210  1614/422-1764].  Sandy 
Sni.iie.s.  r  o  LCf^.U  Services  for  Northwestern 
Pa.,  121  W.  10th.  St..  Erie.  PA  16501  [814  459- 
4209]. 

Midvest:  Susan  Kaplan,  1022  W.  Wolfram. 
Chicago,  IL  60657.  Steve  Lubet,  2041  N.  Day- 
ton, Chicago.  IL  60614   1312/649-8576.]   Jane 
Pox,  212  Dey  Bldg.,  Iowa  Cltv,  lA  52240  (319 
337-3702]. 

Southwe.st:  Scott  Keating.  1764  Gilpin. 
Denver,  CO  80218  1303  320-4071].  Vernel! 
Pratt,  501  W.  12th  St..  Austin,  TX  78701  (512/ 
476-62011. 

Western:  Mike  Withey.  2200  Smith  Tower 
Bldg.,  Seattle,  WA  98104  1206  MU  2-1948 1. 
Conci  Bokum.  711  E.  San  Fernando,  San  Jose, 
CA  95112  (408.  295-1134].  Kathy  Stout,  843 
E.  Kensington,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90026  (213/ 
638-7908]. 

National  Finance  Committee  Repre.'^enta- 
tive  to  the  NEC:  Prank  Handelman,  49  W. 
D6th  St.,  i*6-l.  New  York,  NT  10025  [212' 
222-7612]. 

Transitional  NEC  Representatives:  Jim 
Larson.  1250  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94102  [415  884-3131].  Pam  Britton.  209 
Lincoln  Place,  ir4-A,  Brooklyn.  NY  11217 
1212  638-4440].  Jim  Relf.  521  i2th  St.,  #3-R, 
Brooklyn.  NY  11215  1212  768-0221]. 

The  revolutionary  intention.s  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
are  plain.  As  the  staff  study  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  reported: 

The  current  political  orientation  of  the 
NLG  is  exempllfled  by  statements  at  its  1971 
convention  to  the  effect  tliat  "we  are  a  body 
of  radicals  and  revolutionaries  who  propose 
to  carry  the  struggle  for  social  change  liito 
our  lives  and  our  professions  ";  a  statement 
by  Attorney  William  Kunstler  that  "I  want 
to  bring  down  the  system,  through  the  sys- 
tem"; and  a  statement  concerning  the  NLO 
members'  role  in  theprlstMi  movement  which 
was  described  as:  "'to  relieve  physical  and 
political  condlUoaa  with  an  eye  toward  the 
desuuction  of  the  capitalist  prison  sj-stem." 

Let  us  encourage  the  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  associations  to  use  the 
disciplinary  powers  already  at  hand  to 
0ie^  the  revolutionary  chaUenge  <rf  ttie 
National Lawjers  Guild. 
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WHY  NUNN'S  SLT>PORT  OF  REAGAN 
IS  A  POLITICAL  BLUNDER 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF   DEL.WVAtJE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLKTAnVES 

Tuesday,  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  ntr  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
no  other  ciue.^tian  quite  captures  tlic  in- 
teic.t  o£  the  Ameiican  peorfe,  or  the 
American  pre.'^s,  as  doci  the  quesuion  of 
who  will  get  the  majoi-  i:)aiLies'  noiiiiuu- 
tion  to  run  for  President. 

While  it  m'.ght  bp  .said  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  more  difficult  chore  narrow- 
ing then-  field  of  hopefuls  in  the  pri- 
m.iries,  speculation  about  Republican 
contenders'  chances  is  at  least  as  lively. 

An  article  which  appealed  in  tlie 
Loins'/ille  Times  July  ZO  by  political  col- 
umnist Bill  Biiliter  illustrates  this  very 
point. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Billiter's  a^isessment  of  the 
.slluatj^^.  in  th3  State  of  Kentucky. 

W:iY     NlNWS    SUPPOPT    OF    REATJtN    Is    A 

PoLiruwi,   Blundes 
(By  BiU  BUliter) 

tenner  Gov.  Loiiie  B.  Nunn's  surprising  de- 
cision to  back  Ronald  Reagan  for  President 
Vi  a  political  blunder.  Here's  why: 

Ki^agan.  the  former  governor  oX  California 
ar.cl  one- Lime  movie  act  or.  is  over  the  hill 
politically.  By  contra.st.  President  Ford's 
popularity  is  high  and  conttniung  to  rise, 
according  to  public-opinion  polls. 

All  the  evidence  indicates  that  President 
Ford  will  handUy  win  the  early  presidential 
primaries,  liicliidiug  the  opening  one  March  2 
in  New  Hampshire  and  the  March  9  Florida 
primarj . 

There  will  have  been  pre  ideutial  primaiies 
in  19  states  prior  to  the  May  25,  1976  Ken- 
tucky primary.  By  that  time,  Reagan  v/tU 
probably  just  be  a  joke — if  he,  indeed.  h,i« 
not  withdrawn  by  then. 

President  Ford's  moderate  conservati.-.m  is 
in  tune  witli  the  philosophy  of  the  average 
Kentucky  voter — Democrat,  and  HepubliCiin 
alike.  Reagan'.s  arch-cau.4ervative  view.s  aie 
unlikely  to  win  liLm  ma.'iy  Kentucky  con- 
verts. 

President  Ford's  popiflarity  is  the  one  solid 
thing  the  GOP  has  going  for  It  In  the  1976 
congressional  elections.  Even  Republicans 
who  regard  Mr.  Ford  as  too  liberal  are  not 
likely  to  vote  against  him. 

In  slicrt,  I  predict  that  Mr.  Ford  will  win 
overwhelmingly  in  the  Kentucky  Eepublicau 
presidential  primary.  Not  the  least  of  hi-, 
support  will  come  from  U.S.  Hep.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  cf  Tcmpklnsville.  Carter,  the  most 
influential  Republican  in  the  most  Repub- 
lican part  of  Kentucky — tlie  5tli  District— 
is  a  devoted  backer  of  Mr.  Ford. 

Whlje  Reagan  is  good  at  telling  right 
wingers  v.  hat  they  like  to  liear,  he  i  >  less  than 
magic  with  rank-and-file  Kentucky  Repub- 
licans. I  cite  as  proof  the  uiienthusia&tlc 
reception  Reagan  got  last  year  when  he  came 
to  Louisville  as  the  featured  spe;iker  at  a 
fund-raising  dinner  for  then  Sen.  Mur low- 
Cook.  Although  Reagan's  visit  was  heralded 
well  in  advance,  an  embarrassingly  small 
crowd  showed  up.  The  event,  in.  face,  re- 
minded me  of  a  funeral. 

By  contrast.  President  Ford's  visit  lu  Ije- 
half  of  Cook  caused  some  genuine  political 
excitement.  People  cntshed  against  eacli 
other  trying  to  shake  lix.  Ford's  hand.  It 
was  a  big  event,  and  Kentucky  B«publlcaus 
loved  it. 

Part  of  the  magic,  of  course.  Is  the  fact  that 
any  President  win  draw  a  crowd.  That  factor 
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also  VTlU  be  In  Mr.  Ford's  favor  ne\t  spring 
in  the  presidential  primaries. 

Reagan  will  have  to  compete  with  the 
power  of  the  presidency,  and  tliafs  no  .small 
job.  Moreover,  Reagan  no  longer  has  his 
movie-idol  good  looks.  His  attempts  to  look 
young  are  grotesque:  His  hair  has  an  un- 
natural color  and  his  face  appears  to  be 
heavily  made  up.  (Reagan  has  publicly  denied 
that  he  dyes  his  hair  and  uses  actor's 
makeup.) 

One  of  the  better  political  st-orU;.^  about 
Mr.  Ford  Is  his  alleged  pot  shot  at  Rea- 
gan's vanity.  "Ronald  Reagan  doesn't  dye  his 
l>alr,"  the  President  reportedly  said.  "Ron 
Is  Just  prematurely  orange." 

Whatever  his  reasons,  Nunn's  option  for 
Ronald  Reagan  was  a  bad  political  bet. 
Kentucky  Republicans  are  conservative,  sure. 
But  they  are  not  about  to  otist  an  incumbent 
Republican  President  in  favor  of  an  aging 
movie  actor. 


JOSEPH  REICHBART— A  DEDICATED 
COMMUNITY  LEADER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  large  extent,  the  natural  environment 
that  makes  our  location — so  close  to 
New  York  City  and  yet  so  far  removed— 
so  attractive  to  the  public. 

On  a  day-to-day  basis,  he  dealt  wisely 
and  effectively  with  such  mundane  prob- 
lems of  local  governance  as  water 
supply,  garbage  disposal,  sidewalk  re- 
pair, and  jjrovisions  for  local  medical 
services.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  fore- 
sight and  imagination,  he  helped  shape 
public  policy  with  respect  to  beach 
erosion,  hurricane  protection,  public 
access  and  con.servation  of  the  great 
beach  that  is  this  national  sea.'ihore's 
extraordinary  asset. 

The  boldest  idea  in  man's  history  is 
that  he  can  govern  himself  in  freedom. 
It  takes  moral  leadership  and  individual 
responsibility  at  the  local  level  to  make 
that  idea  a  reahty.  Joseph  Reichbart  is 
living  proof  that  democracy  can  live  and 
thrive  in  the  small  communities  of 
America. 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


OF   NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRPcJ5;N'  i'ATIVB:.S 

Tuesday.  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  our 
Bicentennial  approaches,  more  and  more 
we  take  occasion  to  celebrate  our  coun- 
try's beginnings — and  particularly  those 
uniquely  American  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment at  local.  State,  and  National 
levels  which  constitute  the  bedrock  of 
our  democracy.  And  this  Ls  as  it  should 
be,  because  our  past  is  cei-tainly  glorious 
and  it  Is  certainly  prolog  to  our  future. 

However,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would 
be  also  appropriate  to  recognize  more 
frequently  those  present-day  achieve- 
ments and  those  present-day  individual 
contributions  that  best  exemplify  the 
practicalities  and  strengths  of  our  form 
of  government.  For  it  is  this  kind  of 
accomplisliment  today  on  which  we  will 
continue  to  build  our  tomorrows. 

I  was  prompted  to  these  thoughts  by  a 
bit  of  news  that  touches  on  my  own  life. 
I  learned  recently  that  Joseph  Reichbart 
is  stepping  down  as  president  of  the  Sea- 
view  Association — havmg  given  10  years 
of  selfless  and  dedicated  service  in  that 
position.  Now,  Seaview  happens  to  be 
where  my  family  and  I  own  a  house  and 
spend  our  summers — a  summer  com- 
nuinity  of  some  350  homeowners  located 
in  Fire  Island,  N.Y.  The  Seaview 
Association  is  a  voluntary  property 
owners'  a.ssociation  and  its  president  and 
directors  manage  the  affairs  of  our  little 
unincorporated  town. 

For  10  years  Josepli  Reichbart,  a  dis- 
tinguished practicing  attorney  in  New 
York  City,  has  freely  given  of  his  time 
and  energies  to  maintain  a  quality  of 
life  in  Seaview  that  all  ot  us  wiio  live 
there  cherish. 

Seaview  is  a  settled  coniiminity  in  the 
midst  of  the  First  Island  National  Sea- 
shore— created  by  act  of  Congress  at 
about  the  time  Mr.  Reichbart  became  its 
president.  During  Mr.  Reichbarfs  tenure, 
a  time  of  transition  in  which  our  com- 
munity doubled  in  size,  his  extraordinary 
capacity  to  maintain  a  flexible  com- 
munity that  ofifered  full  family  recrea- 
tional facilities  while  still  presening  to 


KANCHO     LOS     ALAMITOS:     A    RE- 
MINDER OF  C.\LIFORNIAS  PAST 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   t'ALUFCiRNlA 

TX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENrAlIVE.y 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Ml'.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Six-aker.  southern  California  is  often 
thought  of  as  a  region  with  no  sease  of 
history.  Other  parts  of  our  Nation  are 
identified  x^lth  a  sense  of  the  past:  New- 
England  and  the  east  coast  with  visions 
of  tlie  Revolution:  the  South  with  the 
graciousness  of  plantation  life  or  the 
battles  of  the  Civil  War;  the  Great  Plains 
and  the  West  with  visions  of  covered 
wagons  and  great  cattle  drives. 

However,  southern  California  conjures 
up  pictures  of  Hollywood,  or  of  our  pres- 
ent day  urban  sprawl.  This  image  is  com- 
pletely unjustified,  for  no  portion  of  the 
United  States  has  such  a  varied,  color- 
ful history  as  southern  California. 

In  the  district  I  represent,  one  historic 
landmark  in  itself  represents  the  entire 
history  of  the  region:  from  the  early 
days  of  Indian  settlements,  through  the 
Spanish  land  grant  period,  Mexican  rule, 
the  brief  period  of  the  CaUfomia  Repub- 
lic, and  finally  the  arrival  of  our  own  Na- 
tion, and  California's  annexation  into 
the  Union.  Rancho  Los  Alamitos  Ls  in- 
deed it  symbol  of  all  phases  of  Calif ornia'.s 
past. 

Rancho  Los  Alamitos  is  located  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  In 
its  earliest  days,  this  location  was  the 
site  of  tlie  GabrieUno  Indian  village  of 
Puvugjia.  From  this  village,  the  domi- 
nant religion  of  the  southern  California 
Native  Americans  first  spread.  For  here, 
the  old  legends  state,  the  god  Chi- 
nigchinich  first  appeared  to  his  people, 
and  gave  them  a  code  of  moral,  civil,  and 
religious  laws  that  lasted  for  thousands 
of  years,  well  into  the  period  of  Sjmnish 
domination. 

Unfortunately,  the  Indian  culture  of 
southern  California  is  little  known  be- 
cause most  of  the  Gabrielino  tribes  dis- 
apiieared  before  our  own  ancestors  real- 
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liied  the  beauty  and  significance  of  that 
culture.  Religious  and  cultural  disrup- 
tion by  Em'opeans,  coupled  with  the  Ga- 
brielino's  owii  lack  of  resistance  to  Eu- 
ropean diseases,  led  to  their  almost  com- 
plete disappearance. 

However.  }jcfore  the  white  man  ap- 
peared in  tie  region,  southern  Califor- 
nia was  the  mo.st  heavily  populated  area 
in  the  entire  Continental  United  States. 
The  mild  climate,  abundant  resources, 
and  proximity  to  the  sea  then,  and  now, 
attracted  people  like  a  magnet.  The  en- 
tire coastal  iiid  interior  regions,  as  well 
as  the  islai  ds  which  stand  off  the  coast, 
supported  ;■  large  population  which  en- 
gaged in  brisk  commerce  and  industrious 
trade. 

Puvugna  was  one  of  the  largest  villages 
in  the  region,  and  was  of  great  religious 
significance  to  the  Native  Americans  of 
all  southeiTi  California.  Annual  feasts 
were  held  here  and  huge  piles  of  dis- 
carded shells  can  still  be  seen  as  a  monu- 
ment of  those  clays.  A  small  freshwater 
spring  which  once  flowed  on  the  site  wa.s 
probably  the  original  attraction  to  the 
settlers. 

However,  the  heyday  of  the  Gabrielino 
culture  was  dotined  when  Juan  Rod- 
riguti?  Cabrillo.  a  S'laiiLsh  explorer,  first 
sailed  up  the  (tililornia  coast  in  1542 
He  landed  at  tl.e  island  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  and  pixx  ooii  ti  up  the  coast.  The 
Vizcaino  expeditii  ii.  60  years  later,  i*e- 
ported  tliat  the  natives  of  the  region  were 
clean,  industrious,  highly  religious,  and 
very  intelUgent.  Both  these  expeditions 
were  received  with  warm  welcome  by  the 
Gabrielinos. 

After  the  famous  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia were  founded  by  Padre  Juuipero 
Serra  and  Padre  Fermiu  Lasuen,  the  col- 
onization of  Alta — Upper — California 
began.  It  is  indeed  fitting  in  this  year  of 
Bicentennial  celebration  that  in  1775. 
200  years  ago.  the  first  California  land 
grant  was  given  by  the  Spanish  viceroy 
to  one  Manuel  Butron,  a  soldier  sta- 
tioned In  Monterey. 

On  October  21,  1784.  a  huge  conces- 
sion of  land  was  given  to  a  retiring  sol- 
dier from  La  Villa  de  Sinalo,  in  Mexico. 
Manuel  Perez  Nieto,  driving  his  stock 
before  him,  traveled  north  from  San 
Diego  and  eventually  settled  in  Rancho 
Los  Nieto,  near  the  present  day  city  of 
Whittier.  However,  his  cattle  range  ex- 
tended for  167.000  acres,  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  well  inland  across  the  gras.sy 
plains. 

In  1804.  old  Manual  Nieto  died,  leav- 
ing his  rancho  to  his  wife  and  children. 
Presently,  they  divided  the  estate  into 
five  separate  holdings,  and  his  .«on,  Juan 
Jose,  took  possession  of  the  section 
marked  by  a  small  grove  of  cottonwood 
trees — Los  Alamitos — surrounding  a 
small  .spritm.  This  was  the  same  area 
where  the  earlier  Puvugna  settlement 
had  stood,  and  it  became  the  center  of 
the  Rancho  Los  Alamitos.  named  after 
the  stand  of  trees. 

About  1806,  Juan  Jase  Nieto  built  a 
small  adobe  home  on  the  site,  tlie  fore- 
i-unner  of  the  handsome  estate  that  now 
stands  there.  He  hved  on  the  ranch  for 
many  years,  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  un- 
til he  sold  it  to  Gov.  Jose  Figueroa  for 
$500 — about  2  cents  an  acre. 
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When  the  Governor  died  In  B  [onterey 
15  months  after  the  purchase,  h  s  broth- 
er, Francisco,  took  charge  of  tie  ranch 
until  it  was  sold  to  Abel  Stiams.  a 
shrewd  Yankee  trader,  in  1842  for  the 
price  of  $6,000.  He  planned  to  use  the 
rancho  as  a  summer  home  for  himself 
and  his  lovely  wife,  the  former  Arcadia 
Bandini,  who  was  only  12  yeaip  old  at 
the  time  of  their  weddingr. 

Rancho  Los  Cerritos.  located  next  to 
the  Steam's  holding  and  also  o'iginally 
a  part  of  the  old  Nieto  rancho,  }  ras  soon 
purchased  by  John  Temple,  another 
Yankee  Interloper.  Stearn.s  and  Temple 
were  good  friends,  and  rrdeos,  fiestas 
and  other  festivities  were  often  held  on 
El  Cerrito — The  Hill— wliicli  is  ^ow  the 
rich  oilfield  of  Signal  Hill. 

California  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States  in  1848,  and  wa«  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  in  1850,  and  a  pew  era 
began. 

The  drought  of  the  1860  s.  beginning 
In  1862  and  lasting  for  3  rainles  years, 
brought  disaster  to  Rancho  Los  Alaml- 
tos  and  Rancho  Los  Cerritos.  Steams 
was  foreclosed  from  his  property  and 
Temple  had  to  sell.  A  San  Francisco 
money  lender  named  Michael  Re  ese  took 
possession  of  Los  Alamitos  in  18  66 

Los  Cerritos  was  then  purchased  by 
successful  ranchei-s  from  northe-n  Call 
fomia.  including  Llewellyn  and}  Jcthan 
Blxhy. 

In  1878.  John  W.  Bixby.  a  ctusin  of 
Jothan's,  leased  a  portion  of  los  Ala 
mitos,   and  soon   purcha.sed   thi>  entire 
rancho  from  the  heirs  of  Michafl  Ree.se 
in  1881. 

John  Bixby,  who  had  purchased  the 
property  in  a  partnership  with  Jothan 
Bixby  and  I.  W.  Hellman.  .set  a  >out  re 


rancho. 
1887,  he 


pairing  and  rebuilding  the  old 

Before  he  died  at  the  age  of  39  in 

had  restored  much  of  the  old  adibe.  and 

had   developed   beautiful   grouijds    and 

gardens, 

His  widow,  Susan,  leased  th( 
and  her  son,  Fied  Bixt>y,  was 


ranch, 
sent  to 
mllitar>'  school.  In  1898,  howevir,  after 
graduating  from  the  Univei-sity  jf  Call- 
fonua,  Fred  Bixby  resumed  i-anqhlng  on 
the  land. 

In  1906.  Susan  Bixby  pa.s.sed  aviay,  and 
Fred  moved  his  family  back  to  the 
rancho.  In  1910  he  divided  the  rancho 
with  his  .sister.  Susan,  but  retafied  the 
rancho  headquarters. 

Under  Fred  Bixby's  direction,  iuccess 
ful  sheep  ranching  continued  on  his 
share  of  the  land.  In  1931,  th;  Bixby 
Home  Property  Trust  was  formed,  plac 
tng  the  house  and  headquarters  b  xUdlngs 
in  truat  along  with  more  than  l|0  acres 
of  siuTounding  land. 

Rancho  days  continued  until  1952, 
when  Fred  H.  Bixby  passed  av|ay.  His 
wife,  Florence,  died  in  19C1 

By  19«8,  only  7*2  acres  of  Racjcho  Los 
Alamitos  remained,  due  to  varicus  con- 
demnations, sales,  and  the  ecploeire 
growth  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  At  that 
time  the  trustees  of  the  Bixb^  Home 
Trust  decided  that  the  rest  of  tlwj  raneho 
stiouki  be  preserved  as  a  historical  site. 
Thus,  the  remaining  rancho  bund  was 
rireti  to  the  city  of  Loog  Beach  f^r  prea- 
ervattoo. 

Today,  the  ixiblic  Ls  able  to  eiijoy  the 
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historic  rancho  as  a  remnant  of  Cali- 
fornia's early  days,  and  a  reminder  of 
the  rich  past  our  area  enjoys.  TTie  Bixby 
manor  is  a  beautiful,  well-preserved 
monument  from  Spanish  colonial  days, 
surrounded  by  lush  gardens. 

The  lands  of  Rancho  Los  Alamitos 
have  been  a  focal  point  in  the  local  his- 
tory of  Long  Beach,  from  the  days  of  the 
Puvugna  Indians  through  Spanish  colo- 
nial times  and  Mexican  domination,  to 
the  coming  of  the  United  States  and  local 
development.  Today,  it  still  stands — a 
living  reminder  of  a  glorious  psst. 

Today,  Fred  Bixby  is  survived  by  his 
two  daughters,  Catherine  Bixby  Hotch- 
kiss  and  Elizabeth  Bixby  Janeway.  His 
son,  Fred  Bixby.  Jr.,  p?issed  away  in  1972 
Pt  the  age  of  62. 

LewelljTi  Bixby's  de.scpndants  are  still 
active  in  civic  and  business  affairs  in 
Long  Beach.  Lewellyn  "Bix"  Bixby,  Jr.  is 
president  of  the  Bixby  Land  Co.  and  a 
member  of  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  Board 
of  Commissioners.  His  son,  Lewellyn 
Bixby  rv,  is  vice  president  of  the  land 
companj'.  Both  men.  and  their  wives — 
both  named  Elizabeth — are  residents  of 
Long  Beach. 
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RLTIAL  HOUSING  PROBLEM- AND 
A    SOLUTION 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESE^TATn'ES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  acute  problems  that  is  confronting 
the  elderly  Americaas  living  in  the  rural 
and  intercity  areas  is  the  dismal  lack  of 
housing.  Certainly,  this  problem  has 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  of  serious  and 
immediate  concern  to  every  community 
in  the  State  of  Nevada,  but  Nevada  is 
hardly  alone  in  this  dilemma.  All  of  us 
must  strive  for  solutions  to  this  critical 
problem. 

A  very  positive  example  of  senior  citi- 
zens and  State  and  local  governments 
getting  together  to  provide  a  local  solu- 
tion was  initiated  this  month  fn  the 
small  commiuiity  of  Hawthorne,  Nev.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  did  want  to  share  this 
positive  example  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  hope  that  other  communities  which 
are  confronted  with  this  serious  social 
need  could  con.sider  adaptation  of  the 
impressive  and  innovative  program  from 
Mineral  County,  Nev.  This  program  is 
lucidly  set  forth  in  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  Nevada  State  Journal.  I 
hope  the  impressive  achievement  of  Min- 
eral County  may  serve  as  a  guideline  and 
example  for  other  Members'  districts. 
The  article  follows : 

[From  the  Nevada  State  Journal, 

July  29,  1975  J 

Ri  RAi,     Housing     PROBtEM     and     a 

Solution' 

The  Mineral  County  Board  of  Education 
has  embarked  on  a,  daring  and  nnlque  pro- 
gram which  will  b«neflt  both  ends  ot  the  age 
spectrum. 

Ma^  a«'are  at  the  lack  of  low  co£t  hons- 
tn^  in,  Mineral  County,  the  school,  boti^rd  ap- 


proved a  program  to  allow  high  school  stu- 
dents to  create  housing. 

The  plan,  which  has  the  approval  of  the 
Nevada  State  Board  of  Education.  wiU  al- 
low vocational  student3  to  construct  low 
cost  housing  duplexes  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  each  semester.  Bookkeeping  classes  will 
keep  the  booko  while  learning  about  financ- 
ing and  mortgages,  home  economics  classes 
win  be  iavolved  hi  interior  de::ign,  art  classes 
will  do  exterior  design  and  Journalism 
classes  will  do  public  relations  work. 

Mineral  County  has  doiiatea  some  land 
for  the  project  and  financing  lor  the  firs;, 
unit  hus  been  arranged. 

The  project  can  also  prepare  a  student  for 
a  future  career.  A  vocational  student  who 
participates  for  two  yeaxs  can  continue  tor 
another  two  years  at  the  Naval  base  at  Bab- 
bitt and  become  a  Journeyman. 

A  gi'ouiid  breaking  ceremony  for  the  first 
unit  will  take  place  Sunday. 

It's  an  event  of  which  otBcials  from  other 
Nevada  counties  might  take  note.  An  oppor- 
lunity  to  benefit  both  young  and  old  at  the 
same  time  does  not  occur  with  great 
re-.ul.-.ritv. 


PITBLIC  DISTRICT  OP  FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  ARMSTRONG 

OF   COLQBAOO 
IN  'IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATn'Eb 

Tuesday,  Scptevibcr  9,  1975 

Ml-,  ARMSTRONG.  Ml'.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  called  attention  to  results 
of  a  Gallup  Poll  sliowing  the  credibility 
gap  for  free  enterprise.  According  to  that 
survey,  a  huge  number  of  Americans  ure 
losing  confidence  in  the  great  free  eco- 
nomic system  wliich  has  made  possible 
such  material  abundance  in  ttiis  Nation 
and  wliich  continues  to  be  an  essential 
coinei"stone  of  oui*  total  system  of  free 
institutions. 

Recently,  I  have  learned  of  anotlier, 
and  even  more  disturbing  survey  which 
shows,  among  other  things,  that  one  out 
of  three  Americans  now  believes  the  capi- 
talistic system  is  on  the  decline  and  that 
2  out  of  3  Americans  favor  basic  changes 
in  our  economic  system.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  study  the  results  of  a  na- 
ticmwide  survey  conducted  for  the  Peo- 
ples Bicentennial  Commission  and  con- 
sider seriously  the  ominous  implications 
of  such  trends  of  public  opinion: 
Resttlts  of  a  Nationwide  Pvblic  Opimion 
Poll  Cowdccteo  bt  Kubt  Research  Asso- 
ciates I  cm.  THE  Peoples  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission 

One  out  of  three  Americans  bc-lieve.-*  that 
our  capitalist  .system  ia  on  the  decline. 

Two  out  cf  three  Americans  favor  ba.slc 
changes  in  our  economic  sy.stem. 

As  we  approach  our  Blcentenjiial  a.-;  n  Na- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  American  public  are 
calling  for  basic  changes  in  our  economic 
system  that  are  as  sweeping  as  the  changes 
our  founding  fathers  called  for  In  our  politi- 
cal system  200  years  ago. 

The  P.B.C.  commisaioued  Hart  Reseaich 
Associates  to  conduct  a  Nationwide  telephone 
poll  of  1,209  Americans  on  the  week  of  July 
25,  1975  on  ls.sues  relating  to  our  economic 
system  and  possible  alternative  solutions. 
Mr.  Peter  D.  Hart,  of  Hart  Research  Asso- 
ciates, Is  a  former  vice  president  with  Louis 
Harris  Associates  and  Oliver  Quayle  and 
Company.  His  clients  include  the  Washington 
Post  and  CBS  News  with  whom  he  .serves  as 
a  key  election  night  analyst. 
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KET   FINDINGS 

33  percent  of  the  public  believe  that  our 
capitalist  economic  system  has  already 
reached  Its  peak  in  terms  of  performance 
and  is  now  on  the  decline,  while  only  22  per- 
cent believe  that  It  hEis  not  yet  reached  its 
po.nk  and  is  still  getting  better. 

57  percent  of  the  public  agree  with  the 
.strtrement  that  both  the  Democratic  and 
Pepublican  parties  are  In  favor  of  big  busi- 
ness rather  than  the  average  worker,  while 
only  35  percent  disagree. 

i58  percent  of  the  public  believe  that 
America's  major  corporations  tend  to  domi- 
nate and  determine  the  actions  of  our  public 
officials  in  Washington,  while  only  25  per- 
cent believe  that  public  officials  in  Washing- 
ton tend  to  dominate  and  determine  the 
actions  of  America's  major  corporatlon.s. 

49  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  big 
business  is  the  source  of  most  of  what  Is 
wrong  in  this  country  today  whUe  45  percent 
disagree. 

49  percent  of  the  public  feel  that  ii  would 
do  more  good  than  harm  to  develop  a  politi- 
cal movement  to  challenge  the  influence  of 
big  business,  while  39  percent  feel  It  would 
do  mc^e  harm  than  good. 

41  percent  of  the  public  are  In  favor  of 
making  a  major  adjustment  in  our  economy 
to  try  things  which  have  not  been  tried 
before,  whereas  37  percent  favor  minor  ad- 
justments and  only  17  percent  favor  keeping 
the  economic  system  as  It  Is  and  allowing  it 
to  straighten  itself  out. 

A  majority  of  those  who  voiced  an  opinion 
on  the  issue  favored  public  ownership  of  oil 
and  other  natural  resources. 

A  majority  of  the  public  favor.s  employee 
ownership  and  control  of  U.S.  companies- 
employees  owning  all  of  the  company  stock 
.•\nd  determining  broad  company  policies,  in- 
cluding the  selection  of  management.  In 
addition,  74  percent  of  the  public  favors  a 
plan  whereby  consumers  in  local  communi- 
ties are  represented  on  the  boards  of  com- 
panies that  operate  In  their  local  region. 

56  percent  of  the  public  say  they  would 
definitely  support  or  probably  support  a 
presidential  candidate  who  favored  employee 
control  of  United  States  companies. 

POLL  RSSITLTS  STIMMATION 

The  American  public  has  clearly  lost  con- 
fidence In  our  economic  system.  In  every 
major  area  of  performance  except  one,  the 
public  gives  American  business  an  overall 
negative  rating  In  terms  of  performance. 
This  disenchantment  goes  beyond  Just  the 
immediate  economic  situation  of  the  coun- 
try with  one  out  of  three  people  believing 
that  the  capitalist  system  Itself  Is  on  the 
decline.  In  terms  of  the  political  process, 
the  public  goes  further,  with  a  majority 
feeling  that  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  are  in  favor  of  big  business 
rather  than  the  average  citizen.  A  majority 
of  the  public  also  feels  that  America's  major 
corporations  "tend  to  dominate  and  deter- 
mhie  the  actions  of  our  public  officials  in 
Wa.shington." 

Finally,  by  a  plurality  ot  49  percent  to  45 
percent,  the  American  public  feels  that  "big 
business  is  the  source  of  most  of  what  Is 
wrong  In  this  country  today."  This  deep- 
seated  opposition  to  big  business  is  reflected 
In  the  fact  that  by  a  margin  of  49  percent 
to  45  percent,  the  American  public  favors  a 

•  political  movement  to  challeuye  the  iuflu- 
etice  of  big  business." 

Tliis  lack  of  confidence  in  big  busines.s 
hit^  led  a  plurality  of  41  percent  of  the  public 
to  favor  major  adjustments  Ui  our  economy 

•  to  try  things  which  have  never  been  tried 
before."  When  asked  about  specific  major 
adjustments,  66  percent  of  the  public  said 
iliat  they  favored  employee  ownership  and 
ooiurol  of  U.S.  companies. 

t'p  to  now  there  has  been  virtually  no  pub- 
lii   discussion  or  debate  on  the  fiue."ition  of 
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employee  ownership  and  control  of  U.S.  com- 
panies, and  no  major  elected  officials  have 
come  out  in  support  of  such  a  proposition. 
Moreover,  at  present  there  are  only  a  hand- 
ful of  U.S.  companies  that  are  employee 
owned  and  controlled.  Despite  these  facts  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  in  sup- 
port of  this  fundamental  and  sweeping 
change  in  the  ecoonmic  svstem  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Hart  Poll  Indicates  that  on  the  eve 
of  the  Bicentennial,  a  majority  of  the  .'Vmeri- 
can  public  favor  basic  changes  in  our  econ- 
omy that  will  promote  democratic  partici- 
pation at  the  work  place  and  direct  em- 
ployee control  over  company  policies. 

This  public  opinion  survey  represents  the 
first  step  In  a  year  long  "Common  Sense" 
campaign  by  the  Peoples  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. We  believe  that  it  is  time  to  extend 
democratic  principles  and  individual  rights 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  We  are 
at  a  critical  txirnlng  point  in  history  where 
the  old  cliches  in  support  of  both  capitalist 
and  socialist  doctrines  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  advocate  a  new  economic  system 
where  each  company  is  democratically 
owned  and  controlled  directly  by  the  em- 
ployees, with  each  firm  operating  competi- 
tively in  a  free  market  economy. 

According  to  the  Hart  Poll,  67  percent  of 
the  American  public  feel  that  there  has  been 
too  little  discussion  about  the  concept  of 
employee  O'wnershlp  and  control  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations. 

Complete  Hart  Poll  Results 

THE  nation's  economic  HEALTH 

55  percent  of  the  public  now  term  the 
nation's  economic  health  as  "poor"  or  "be- 
low average,"  while  Just  10  percent  rate  the 
health  of  the  economy  as  "above  average"  or 
"excellent."  The  remaining  30  percent  with 
an  opinion  saw  It  as  "average." 

views  on  the  CAPITALIST  SYSTEM 

33  percent  of  the  public  believe  that  our 
capitalist  economic  system  has  already 
reached  Its  peak  In  terms  of  performance 
and  Is  now  on  the  decline,  while  only  22  pM- 
cent  believe  that  It  has  not  yet  reached  Its 
peak  and  Is  still  getting  better,  and  another 
30  percent  believe  that  it  is  neither  improv- 
ing nor  on  the  decline. 

rating   the   PEHrORMANCE    OF    AMKRIO.AN 
BUSINESS 

69  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  in  "keeping  proflta 
at  reasonable  levels,"  while  only  26  percent 
give  busiuees  a  positive  rating, 

&5  percent  of  the  public  g^ve  American 
business  a  negative  rating  In  "providing  good 
quality  products,"  while  43  percent  give  busi- 
ness a  positive  rating. 

59  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  In  "enabling 
people  to  make  full  use  of  their  ablUtles" 
while  only  35  percent  give  business  a  positive 
rating. 

72  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  when  it  comes  to 
"really  caring  about  the  individual."  while 
only  25  percent  give  business  a  positive  rat- 
ing. 

84  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  when  it  comes  to 
"keeping  down  the  cost  of  living,"  while 
only  12  percent  give  it  a  positive  rating. 

50  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  when  it  comes  to 
"safeguarding  the  health  of  workers  and 
consumers"  whiie  46  percent  give  It  a  positive 
rating. 

75  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  when  it  comes  to 
"preventing  unemployment  and  ecooomic 
recessions"  while  only  18  perceut  \;i\e  it  a 
positive  ratii^g. 
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Tlie  public  gives  American  business  a 
negative  rating  in  every  category  of  perform- 
ances except  one;  paying  good  wages  and 
salaries. 

55  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  positive  rating  when  it  comes  U^ 
"paying  good  vages  and  salaries"  and  41  per- 
cent give  it  a  negative  rating. 

IHF,    :Tf ELTIVENKSS    OF    ANTITRUST    LAWS:    PAST 
AND  FUTURE 

63  percent  of  the  public  believe  that  anti- 
trust ia\v.o  have  beeu  "only  somewhat  effec- 
tive" or  "of  little  efl'ect"  in  the  past  in 
"keeping  corporations  from  getting  too  big." 
while  only  31  percent  believe  they  have  fjccn 
"very  effective"  or  "fairly  effective." 

In  terms  of  the  future,  once  again,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  public,  55  percent  believe  vhas 
anti-trust  laws  will  be  "only  somewhat  effec- 
tive" or  "of  little  effect,"  while  only  31  per- 
cent believe  that  they  will  be  "very  efleciir e' 
or  'fairly  effective." 

WHAT   IS    WRONG    WITH    I'UR    ItoNdMIC    SVSTl.M 

72  i>ercent  of  the  public  agree  that  "profits 
are  the  major  goal  of  business  even  If  it 
means  unemployment  and  Inflation,"  while 
only  24  percent  disagree. 

66  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  gen- 
erally i>eople  don't  work  as  hard  as  they 
could,  becau.se  they  aren't  given  enough  say 
in  decisions  which  affect  their  Jobs,"  while 
only  29  percent  disagree. 

67  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "com- 
pany management  and  stockholders  are  the 
people  who  benefit  most  from  Increased  pro- 
ductivity," while  only  27  percent  disagree. 

58  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "Iocs', 
community  interest  and  needs  are  not  rep- 
resented in  making  company  jKJlicy."  while 
31  percent  disagree. 

61  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "there 
l.s  a  conspiracy  among  big  corporations  to 
set  prices  as  high  as  possible,"  while  only  32 
percent  disagree. 

56  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "the 
Increases  that  labor  unions  have  gotten  for 
workers  are  too  large"  whiie  36  percent  dis- 
agree. 

57  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  are 
in  lavor  of  big  business  rather  than  the 
average  worker."  while  only  35  percent  dis- 
agree. 

49  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "big 
business  Is  the  source  of  most  of  what's 
wrong  hi  this  country  today,"  while  45  per- 
cent disagree. 

DOES   ■WASHINGTON    CONTROL    CORPORATIONS.    C'R 
PO  CORPORATIONS  CONTROL  WASHDJCTON 

58  percent  of  the  public  say  that  "Ameri- 
ca's major  corporations  tend  to  dominate 
and  determine  the  actions  of  our  pubUc  offi- 
cials m  Washington,"  while  Ju.st  25  percent 
believe  that  the  reverse  Is  true  and  that 
"public  officials  in  Washington  tend  to  dom- 
inate and  determine  the  actions  of  our 
major  corporations." 

W  HO  BENEFITS  FROM  PROFITS 

68  percent  of  the  public  believe  that  "pro- 
fits mainly  benefit  stockholders  and  manage- 
ment." while  only  23  percent  believe  that 
the  reverse  is  true,  and  that  profits  mainly 
"improve  the  general  economic  prasperity  of 
everyone." 

ARL  -M^JOR  CORPO.IAIIONS  Lf'YAL  IC  THn 
rNITFD  STATES 

54  percent  of  the  public  say  that  if  ''cor- 
porations had  an  opportunity  to  sign  a  con- 
tract (with  a  foreign  country)  ■^•hK•h  would 
be  profitable  to  the  corporations  but  harmful 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States."  the 
corporations  "would  sign  such  a  contract, 
while  only  31  percent  believe  that  the  cor- 
porations "would  not  sign  the  contract." 

HOW    much   CHA.N'CE   in    OUR    ECONOMT   M 
NEEDED 

When  asked  which  of  three  alternatives 
they    fAvored    to    Improve    the    economy,    a 
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plurality  of  41  percent  of  the  Ameiican 
pie  favor  "making  a  major  adjus  iment 
try   things   which   have   not   been 
fore."  By  way  of  contrast,  a  am 
cent   favor   "making   minor  adjusttnents 
correct  for  current  problems."  Onl  ,• 
cent  feel   that  the  economic  syi 
to  be  "kept  as  it  Is.  allowing  it  to 
itself  out." 
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SVCGESTIOr.-S    FOR    CHANCING    THF 

Only  25   percent   of   the   Amerlc 
feel  that  it  would  do  "more  good  th 
to  "eliminate  all  welfare  and  aid  be 
cept   social  security,"   while  67 
that  it  would  do  "more  harm  than 

A  plurality  of  44  percent  of  the 
public  feel  that  it  would  do  "more 
harm"    to    "institute    public    ow 
oil  and  other  natural  resources"  whi 
cent  feel  that  It  would  do  "more  h 
good." 

44  percent  of  the  Aniericin  public 
It  would  do  "more  good  than  harm 
tute  a  regulation  where  by 
grow  only  to  a  certain  size,"  while 
feel    that    it    would    do    "more    lia 
good." 

66    percent    of   the    American 
that  it  would  do  more  good  than 
"develop  a  program  in  which  emplct? 
a  majority  of  the  company's  stoc  : 
only  25  percent  feel  that  it  would 
harm  than  good." 

27  percent  of  the  American  public 
It  would  do  "more  good  than  harm" 
all  inheritances  to  $100.000. "  while 
feel    that    it    would    do    "more    ha 
good." 

A  plurality  of  49  percent  of  the 
public  feel  that  it  would  do  "more 
harm"  to  "develop  a  new  political 
to  challenge  the  influence  of  big 
while  a  smaller  3d  percent  feel  that 
do  "more  harm  than  good." 

74   percent   of   the    American 
that  it  would  do  "more  good  than 
"institute  a  plan  whereby  consumer  ; 
communities  are  represented  on 
of    companies    that    operate    in 
region."   while  only   17  percent  fee 
would  do  "more  harm  than  good.' 

13  percent  of  the  American  public 
it  would  do  "more  good  than  harm' 
"government  ownership  of  all  ma, 
panies,"  while  81  percent  feel  that 
do    "more    harm   than    good." 

52   percent   of   the   American 
that  it  would  do  "more  good  than 
"institute  a  plan  in  which  employ 
mine  broad  company  policy."  while 
percent  feel  that  it  would  do 
than  good." 

CHOOSING    BETWEEN    THREE 

ECONOMIC    SYSTEMS 

In  exploring  different  approaches 
economy,    the    American    public    w 
three  types  of  companies  and 
one  they  wotUd  like  *o  work  for 

66  percent  of  the  American 
favor   working   for   a  company   tha 
ployee   owned   and   controlled.    Onl 
cent  of  the  public  say  they  would 
work  for  a  company  that  is  own 
government.  Just  20  percent  of 
say  they  would  like  to  work  for 
dominant    type   of   American 
outside  investor  owned  and  coutroU^ 
ration. 

■WOULD      EMPI.OTEE      OWNFD      AND      CO 
COMPANIES    IMPROVE    THE    ECONOMIC 
TION   OF   THE   COUNTRY 

50  percent  of  the  American  public 
employee  owned  and  controlled  con^aniei 
where  the  people  who  work  in  the 
select  the  management,  set  policies 
in  the  profits — would  improve  the 
of  the  economy,  while  only  14  percent 
that  such  an  arrangement  would 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

economy's  condition.  29  percent  feel  the  In- 
.stltutiou  of  employee  ownership  and  control 
of  companies  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference in  tei-rns  of  the  country's  economic 
condition. 

WHAT  IS  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  KAVINC  EMPLOYEE 
OWNED  AND  CONTROLLED  COMPANIES  WITHIN 
THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS 

44  percent  of  the  American  public  believe 
that  there  is  a  "great  possibility"  or  "some 
possibility"  iliat  cur  country  will  have  em- 
ployee owned  and  controlled  companies  with- 
in the  next  ten  years,  while  49  percent  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  "little  pcssibillty"  or  "no 
possibility." 

WOULD  YOU  SUPPORT  A  C-ANDID.\TE  FOR  PRESI- 
LESC  WHO  FAVORED  EMl'LOYEE  OWNERSHIP 
AND  CONrROL  OF  U.S.  COMPANIES 

56  pevoent  of  the  American  public  would 
■probably  support"  or  "definiieiy  support"  a 
can:lldate  for  President  who  favored  em- 
ployee ownership  and  control  of  U.S.  com- 
panie.-:.  while  only  26  percent  said  they  would 
"probably  not  support "  or  '  definitely  not 
support"  such  a  candidate  18  percent 
volunteered  that  their  presidential  decision 
would  be  based  on  other  factors  or  were  not 
sure. 

OLNERAL    DISCt'.SSION    ABOUT  EMPLOYEE   OWNER- 
SHIP   AND    CONTROL    OF    U.S.    COMPANIES 

67  percent  of  the  American  public  feel  that 
there  has  been  "too  little  discussion"  about 
emplojee  ownership  ard  control  of  U.S.  com- 
puiiies.  while  only  10  percent  feel  that  there 
l-,^s  been  "too  mxich,"  and  Just  9  percent  feel 
that  there  has  been  "about  the  right 
amount." 

(  Note. — "Not  sure"  response  percentages 
are  excluded  from  the  above  data.) 
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CELEBRITY  STATUS  CONFERRED 
BY  PRESS  TO  A  YOUNG  WOMAN 
WHO  ATTACKED  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  CUIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speakei",  I  was 
simply  appalled  at  the  celebrity  status 
conferred  by  the  press  on  a  young  woman 
whose  sole  claim  to  fame  is  an  armed 
attack  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Certainly,  an  attempt  on  a  President's 
life  is  a  most  newsworthy  event.  But  the 
real  news  content  of  the  story,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  effect  on  the  President  and 
the  Presidency — not  the  personality  of 
the  would-be  assassin. 

To  dwell  on  the  personality  of  the 
attacker,  to  make  her  the  object  of  at- 
tention, is  to  reward  the  act  with  the 
very  thing  a  would-be  assassin  may 
seek — attention,  notoriety,  and  celebrity 
status. 

The  cover  of  Newsweek  and  Time  this 
week  may  well  provide  unbalanced  indi- 
viduals with  proof  that  they  can  become 
celebrities  if  only  they  can  succeed  in 
setting  close  enough  to  actual  murder  to 
draw  attention  to  themselves. 

Assassination  of  a  President  is  some- 
thing most  of  us  lived  through.  The 
events  of  1963  are  fresh  in  the  memoi-y 
of  everyone  who  is  over  21. 

The  tragedy  we  shared  in  November 
of  1963  was  not  only  a  personal  tragedy, 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  entire  concept 


of  cur  Republic.  One  bullet  or  bullets 
nullified  the  ballots  of  all  of  us,  whether 
we  voted  for  or  against  the  President.' 

With  the  series  of  traumatic  events 
that  have  recently  hit  this  country — a 
President  a.ssassinated,  a  President 
driven  from  office  by  an  unpopular  war, 
a  President  forced  to  resign — the  thins 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  is  that  this 
President  succeed  without  harm  in  lead- 
ing us  as  one  Nation  to  the  1976  election, 
where  we  can  again  select  leadership  at 
the  polls  in  our  traditional  constitutional 
pi-ocess. 

The  coverage  given  to  this  attacker 
could  spark  the  demented  mind  of  an- 
other would-be  assassin.  I  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  write  to  those  pub- 
lications which  covered  the  personality 
of  the  atlarker  with  an  emphasis  far 
above  the  effect  of  the  attack  and  the 
fact  of  the  incident,  to  express  some  dis- 
approval of  such  coverage. 

For  my  part,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of 
this  statement  to  both  Time  and  News- 
week in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate 
consideration  of  the  role  they  should 
play  in  reporting  such  a  tragic  event. 


EULOGY— ANDREW   J.   VIGLIETTA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker— 
I  think  continually  of  those  who  were  truly 

great — 
The  names  of  those  who  in  their  lives  fought 

for  life. 
Who  wore  at  their  hearts  the  fire's  center. 
Born  of  the  sun  they  travelled  a  short  while 

towards  the  sun. 
And    left    the    vivid    air    signed    with    their 

honors. 

I  have  just  learned  of  the  passing  of 
one  of  this  country's  finest  journalists — 
Andrew  J.  Viglietta  of  the  Newhouse 
chain.  He  was  my  friend. 

Perhaps  no  group  of  men  in  any  busi- 
ness better  appreciates  the  value  of  tlie 
Press  than  those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Newspapers  are  indispensable  in  our 
business — bringing  our  programs  to  con- 
stituents, bringing  truth  to  the  people. 
They  do  this  because  of  the  quality  of 
the  men  who  work  on  them — those  who 
write,  and  edit,  and  publish. 

I  first  met  Andy  Viglietta  during  the 
1930's  when  he  was  covering  political 
affairs  as  a  young  reporter  on  the  Long 
Island  Star,  I  was  working  in  the  Queens 
County  District  Attorney's  Office  then 
and  saw  Andy  daily.  Through  all  the 
trials  and  cases  he  was  there,  eager  to 
bring  the"  story  to  the  public.  Many  were 
the  nights  we  spent  waiting  together  for 
the  jury  to  bring  in  its  verdict. 

Shortly  after  I  joined  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Andy  came  to  tJie  New- 
house  Office  here  in  Washington — work- 
ing first  with  the  Star-Journal  and  then 
with  the  Long  Island  Press.  He  under- 
stood legislation  as  well  as  any  legislator. 
He  covered  the  Washington  scene  for 
four  decades. 
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Andy  always  asked  the  right  ques- 
tions: hard-hitting,  direct,  precise  ques- 
tions without  any  curves  of  innuendo. 
When  he  wrote,  he  gave  his  readers  the 
lull  story,  with  all  the  background,  com- 
plete to  the  minute  it  went  onto  the 
presses.  His  inherent  wisdom  and  vast 
experience  combined  to  give  him  acute 
insight.  He  respected  confidence,  but  al- 
ways served  the  truth. 

Above  all.  Andy  lived  life  to  the  full 
and  enjoyed  it  at  all  times.  Intensely  hu- 
man, he  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
Vkho  knew  him  and  I  vividly  recall  the 
many  warm  and  enjoyable  evenings 
spent  at  gatherings  he  hosted. 

Andy  was  my  friend.  I  will  always 
cherish  our  friendship.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mary,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  his  family. 


ACTS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
AND  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE 
SPEAKER— AUGUST  1  TO  SEP- 
TEMBER 5 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREdENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  durins  July 
■and  August  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  adopted  a  number  of  pieces 
of  legislation,  in  addition  to  those  which 
I  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  August  1.  They  are  summarized  below. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  in  its  files  Council  com- 
mittee reports  and  copies  of  acts  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  Members  who  may 
wish  further  detail : 

Acts  Adopted  bt  thl  Council  or  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia,  and  Where  Necessary, 
Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
OP  Representatives  Between  August  1 
and  September  5,  1975 

Act  1-35.  Emergency  Act  in  effect  for  90 
flays  continmng  rent  control,  which  was  due 
to  expire  on  July  26,  1975.  Act  1-35  con- 
tinues for  60  days,  the  provisions  of  Regvi- 
lation  74-20,  and  incorporates  the  provisions 
of  Bill  1-157  60  davs  after  the  effective 
date  of  Act  1-35.  (On  JiUy  29.  1975,  the 
Council  enacted  Bill  1-157  as  permanent  leg- 
islation. It  must  lie  over  with  Congress  for 
30  legislative  days — until  about  November  2, 
1975.)  Passed  by  the  Council  July  22,  1975. 
Signed  by  the  Mayor  July  25,  1975.  As  an 
emergency  Act  did  not  have  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  under  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

Act  1-36.  Establishing  an  OfRce  of  Aging 
and  a  Commission  on  Aging.  Passed  by  the 
Council  July  1,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor 
July  25,  1975.  Bill  1-106.  Transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  on  August  1, 1975. 

Act  1-37.  Amending  D.C.  Code  16-308  to 
facilitate  step-parent  adoptions  by  exempt- 
ing ihem  from  the  requirement  that  the 
adoption  petition  contain  specified  state- 
ments concerning  race  and  religion.  Adopted 
by  Council  July  15,  1975.  Signed  by  the 
Mayor  August  4,  1975.  Bill  1-122.  Transmitted 
to  tiie  Speaker  August  12,  1975. 

Act  1-38.  Amending  various  sections  of 
Title  31  D.C.  Code  to  eliminate  ethnic  refer- 
ences relating  to  education.  Adopted  by 
CouncU  JvUy  15,  1975.  Signed  bv  the  Mavor 
August  4,  1975.  Bin  1-52.  Transmitted  to 
the  apeaker  August  12,  1975. 
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Act  1-39.  Amending  Section  738  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  (PX..  93-198)  to  change  the 
name  of  Advisory  Neighborhood  Councils 
to  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissions. 
Adopted  by  Council  July  1,  1975.  Signed  by 
the  Mayor  August  4,  1975.  Bill  1-90.  Trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  August  12.  1975. 

Act  1-40.  Amending  the  District  of  CoUim- 
bia  Law  Revision  Commission  Act  (P.L.  93- 
379)  by  adding  tliree  members  to  Llie  Com- 
mission. Adopted  by  llie  Council  on  July  15. 
1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  August  8,  1975. 
Bill  1-123.  Traiisniitted  To  the  Speaker  Sep- 
tember 5.  1975. 

Act  1-4).  Emergen.'V  Act  in  effect  for  90 
days  anir-tiding  D.C.  Code  Section  1-1507  to 
postpone  the  August  21,  1975  deadline  for 
publishing  the  Municipal  Code  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Passed  by  the  Council  July  29, 
1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  August  13,  1975. 
As  an  emergency  Act.  It  does  not  need  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  for  30-day  lay- 
over. 

Act  1-42.  .Amends  Revenue  Act  of  1975 
•  Act  1-34)  to  require  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  public  utilities  to  file  a 
declaration  of  estimated  tax.  Adopted  by  the 
Council  July  29,  1975,  signed  by  the  Mayor 
August  13.  1975.  Bill  1-15G.  TiansmlUed  to 
the  Speaker  September  5, 1975. 

Act  1-43.  Amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unincorporated  Business  Franchise  Tax  Act 
(D.C.  Code  Section  47-1557(d)  (a)  (15) )  to 
permit  up  to  55  "r  of  the  net  Income  of  the 
business  to  be  deducted  as  services  rendered 
by  the  individual  owners  or  members  of  the 
unincorporated  business.  (The  present  law 
is  201 ).  Adopted  by  the  Council  August  5, 
1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  August  13,  1975. 
Bill  1-169.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  Sep- 
tember 5,  1975. 

Act  1-44.  Ninety  day  emergency  act. 
Amends  D.C.  Code  Sec  47-651(a)  to  extend 
the  time  within  which  the  Council  must  act 
to  establish  tax  incentives  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  property.  Adopted  by  the  Council 
July  29,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  August  15, 
1975.  Bill  No.  EA  1-11.  As  an  emergency  act. 
It  did  not  have  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker. 

Act  1-45.  Amending  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Minimum  'Wage  Act  of  1966.  (D.C.  Code 
36-401  ft)  mainly  to  cover  private  household 
workers,  setting  a  wage  of  at  least  82.50  an 
hour.  Adopted  by  the  CouncU  July  29,  1976. 
Signed  by  the  Mayor  August  15,  1975.  Bill 
1-116.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  Septem- 
ber 5.  1975. 

Act  1-4C.  Rent  Control.  Act  1-46  makes 
permanent  the  law  set  out  in  Emergency  Act 
1-45.  Passed  by  the  Council  July  29.  1975. 
Signed  by  the  Mayor  August  15,  1975.  Bill 
1-157.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  Septem- 
ber 5.  1975. 

Act  1-47.  Supplemental  Budget  Act. 
Amend.s  Act  1-28,  the  Fiscal  Year  1976  Budg- 
et Act,  resulting  in  a  $4,000,000  reduction 
in  tiie  budget.  Passed  by  Council  July  29, 
1975.  Signed  Aug.  15,  1975.  Budget  acts  are 
forwarded  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  Congress  and  enactment  by  Congres.s  as  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Act  1-48.  Amends  the  D.C.  Unemployment 
Compensation  ACT  (D.C.  Code  46-301ff)  to 
remove  the  exception  of  pregnant  women 
from  receiving  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  Passed  by  the  c3ouncll  July  29,  1975. 
Signed  by  the  Mayor  August  15,  1975.  Bill 
1-101.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  Septem- 
ber 5,  1975, 

Act  1-49.  Amends  Act  1-29  relating  to  pay- 
ments for  public  assistance.  Passed  the  Coun- 
cil on  July  29.  1975,  and  was  presented  to 
the  Mayor  August  8,  1975.  Although  the 
Mayor  had  requested  the  amendment  to  Act 
1-29,  he  neither  approved  nor  disapproved 
Act  1^9.  Bill  1-155.  Transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  September  5,  1975. 

Act  1-50.  Amends  D.C.  Code  Section  31- 
1701ff,  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Post- 
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Secondary  Education  Reorganization  Act. 
Pas-sed  by  the  Council  July  29.  1975.  Signed 
by  the  Mayor  August  25,  1975.  Bill  1-115. 
Transmitted    to    the    Speaker    September    a, 

1975. 


CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  VISITOR 
PROTECTION  ASSISTANCE 


HOn.  JOSEPH  p.  VIGORITO 

f.r    PLNNSVI.VANIA 
I>:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .A  IIVES 

Tuesday.  SepteiPber  9,  1075 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Ai'my.  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
contract  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing increased  law  enforcement  services 
at  water  resource  projects  imder  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

According  to  a  study  in  response  to  S. 
7.5  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974— Public  Law  93-251— re- 
lea.sed  recently  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  the  Congress  on  Visitor  Protec- 
tion Services  at  Corps  of  Engineers 
Lakes,  there  is  a  serious  law  enforcement 
problem  at  many  corps  lakes.  Criminal 
occurrences  such  as  petty  offenses  and 
misdemeanors  exist  at  extensive  levels  at 
the  majority  of  corps  controlled  lake.«. 
The  overall  estimated  cost  of  crime  and 
damage  to  the  man-made  and  natural 
environment  at  the  lakes  e.xceeds  $12  to 
$17  million  annually. 

The  corps'  response  to  this  increased 
level  of  criminal  activity  has  not  been 
sufficient.  The  study  reveals  that  due  to 
an  undermanned  staff,  adequate  visitor, 
and  resource  protection  is  not  being  pro- 
\  ided  by  the  corps  at  many  of  the  lakes. 

With  increased  public  visitation  and 
the  resulting  rise  in  environmentally  de- 
structive acts  and  criminal  activity. 
State  and  local  governments  have  strug- 
gled to  bridge  the  gap  between  inade- 
quate corps  protection  and  the  needed 
law  enforcement  services.  Although 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencie.s 
are  spending  over  twice  as  much  on  visi- 
tor protection  at  the  lakes  as  the  corps, 
the  study  discloses  that  State  and  local 
response  to  misdemeanors,  felonies  and 
property  damage  offenses  is  not  sufS- 
cient. 

Due  to  an  absence  of  adequate  corp« 
reimbursement  and  an  increased  need  for 
service  to  their  own  constituencies,  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  lacked  the 
necessary  staff  and  funding  to  patrol  the 
lakes  areas. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  sev- 
eral local  governments  in  the  Shenango 
Valley  River  Lake  area  have  ^aid  that 
Federal  assistance  was  needed  in  policing 
Corps  of  Engineei-s  recreation  areas.  Tlic 
reservoir  has  been  the  scene  cf  several 
incidents  of  public  disturbances  and 
drowTiings.  both  of  which  heightened  the 
public  awareness  of  the  need  for  greater 
police  protection.  But  due  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  corps  to  contribute  to  tlie  cost 
of  pro\'lding  police  protection,  tiie  local 
governances  have  shouldered  ti:e  major 
part  of  the  bui'den. 
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The  stated  goal  of  Corps  of 
involvement  in  recreation  and 
management   is   to   increase 
capability  to  plan,  develop,  and 
the    natural    resources   availably 
lakes   for  optimum  and   diver; 
recreation  opportunity  for 
future  generations.   Public 
sonal  security,  and  env 
tertion     are     fundamental     to 
achieving  a  fulfilling  recreatior 
ence  while  visiting  a  corps  lake 

With  this  objective  in  mind,  i 
to  ease  the  financial  strain  local 
ments  are  presently  facing  in 
to  secure  public  safety  in  corps  a 
at  the  same  time  provide  pr 
their  own  constituents.  A  contr 
thority  available  to  the  corps  w 
this    dilemma.    Local    law   en 
agencies  would  be  allocated  tl 
needed  to  provide  the  desired 
protection. 

This  plan  is  feasible  and  wor 
a  result  of  the  cooperative  law 
ment    program,    initiated    by 
through  Public  Law  92-82  in 
U.S.  Forest  Service  contiacts  w 
and  local  law  enforcement 
provide  specific  visitor  protect! 
ices  in  many  U.S.  forests.  Since 
gmm  was  implemented  it  has 
tained  with  relatively  few 
or  management  problems.  With 
islation  a  similar  program  can 
ated  to  obtain  increased  law 
ment  services  at  water  resoui'ce 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ds 
of  the  Army. 
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WORKPLACE  NOISE:  A  DANGER  TO 
AMERICAN  WORKERS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVlA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9.  19 
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st  :ess 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
of  workplace  noise   to   the 
well-being    of    millions    of 
workers  cannot  be  overstated 
of  noise  take  many  forms,  both 
logical  and  psychological.  Noise 
in  permanent  hearing  loss,  inte 
with  speech  communication, 
action,  disturbances  of  sleep, 
in  productivity  and  other 
fects.  In  fact,  only  3  years  ago 
ronmental  Protection  Agency 
in  a  report  that  more  than  one- 
all  Americans  suffer  some 
effects  of  noise  pollution. 

At  the  workplace,  where  loud 
ery  often  operates  all  day  long 
fects  can  be  disastrous.  Tempe^- 
and  calm  situations  become 
pairments  in  hearing  i-esult.  Such 
place  noise  brings  anxiety,  bizar 
sensations   and,   ultimately 
disintegration,  if  noise  is  allowed 
tinue  unabated. 

Efforts  are  being  made  now, 
to   reduce   noise.   The   EPA's 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control 
to  produce  some  fine  work  in 
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place  noise  arena.  Further,  the  EPA  has 
recently  challenged  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration's  new 
regulations  for  workplace  noise  as  in- 
adequate and  ineffective.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  conflict  will  be  resolved  quickly 
and  that  tough  workplace  noise  pollu- 
tion standards  will  emerge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
noise  control  standards  will  be  costly  to 
implement.  To  the  contrary,  the  im- 
proved morale,  increased  productivity, 
reduced  absenteeism,  fewer  strikes,  and 
less  worker  turnover  which  will  result, 
will  offset  most  of  the  costs  of  noise 
abatement.  Piu-ther.  additional  savings 
will  be  realized  from  eliminating  oi  re- 
ducing hearing  protection,  audiometric 
testing,  compansaticn  paymriits.  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  medical  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  recent  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  Extension— H.R.  5272 — will  fui-tlier 
encourage  all  Federal  agencies  to  re- 
double tlieir  efforts  to  reduce  workplace 
noise. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
more  attacks  like  the  one  on  Fi-iday 
last  will  be  made  before  the  Congress 
enacts  a  comprehensive  gun  control  law? 
I  believe  that  we  have  seen  enough  trag- 
edy in  this  Nation  as  a  result  of  this 
weapon. 

The  Attorney  General  has  come  up 
with  a  proposal  which  falls  short  of  what 
is  needed  to  remedy  the  problem.  A  total 
ban  on  the  sale,  manufacturing,  and 
IMssession  of  handguns  is  the  only  an- 
swer. Anything  else  and  the  Congress 
would  not  be  adequately  discharging  our 
responsibility  to  the  people. 

A  recent  editorial  by  one  of  our  local 
television  stations  highlights  the  need 
for  a  much  more  far-reaching  bill  than 
the  Attorney  General  has  suggested.  I 
insert  the  full  text  of  that  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  study  it  as  we  approach  the 
issue  of  gun  control  legislation.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Levi  Gun  Legislation 

Through  the  years,  there  have  beeu  count- 
less attempts  to  develop  gun  control  legis- 
lation which  would  be  supported  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  thus 
become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  latest  attempt,  prepared  by  Attorney 
Oeneral  Edward  Levi,  will  undoubtedly  raise 
all  of  the  old  arguments,  because  it  goes  in 
directions  which  are  acceptable  and  unac- 
ceptable to  all  sides  of  the  argument. 

The  people  who  oppose  gun  control  think 
it  is  wTong  to  have  any  hindrance  in  the 
v.ay  of  law  abiding  citizens  who  want  to  own 
guns.  They  think  that  all  efforts  should  b© 
directed  toward  the  criminal,  in  the  way  of 
mandatory  prison  terms  for  those  who  use 
a  gun  in  the  furtherance  of  a  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  that 
the  American  people  should  be  disarmed  be- 
lieve that  all  handguns  should  be,  at  the 
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very  least,  registered  by  the  government. 
Most  gun  control  advocates  go  even  farther. 
and  suggest  that  after  a  grace  period  in 
which  giuis  could  be  turned  in  without  pen- 
alty, the  government  should  confiscate  tlicm. 

The  Levi  legislation  has  some  excellent 
parts.  On  the  positive  side,  it  would  ban  the 
importation  or  domestic  manufacture,  as- 
sembly and  sale  of  cheap  "Saturday  Night 
Specials."  It  would  create  500  new  Treasury 
Agents  who  would  work  in  the  nation's  ten 
largest  ciiies  to  break  up  the  black  market 
111  guns,  and  it  would  change  the  criminal 
code  by  imposing  mandatory  prison  terms 
for  tliose  convicted  of  using  dangerous  wepp- 
ons  In  committing  a  crime.  These,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Management  of  WPIX.  are 
pi'opo.sals  wliich  deserve  widespread  support . 

Unfortunately,  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  legislation  which  we  believe  will  right- 
fully doom  it  to  an  early  death  in  the  Con- 
gress. Tlie  bill  would  recjuire  that  all  would 
be  ptn-chasers  of  a  gtm  fill  out  a  form  which 
would  be  sent  to  the  local  police,  who  would 
reo.uest  an  FBI  check  on  the  name.  We  be- 
lieve thHt  to  be  an  luiwnrranted  infringe- 
ment on  the  personal  liberty  of  the  American 
people. 

The  problem  with  guns  Is  not  iliat  the 
average  person  has  them,  but  that  criminals 
ha\e  them,  and  we  think  it  unfortunate 
that  Attorney  General  Levi  h.is  not  limited 
his  bill  to  dealing  with  the  criminal  element 

What's  your  opi-iion?  We'd  like   to  know. 


MIAMI  DADE    COUNTY,    FLA..    DE.S- 
IGNATE  HADASSAH  MONTH 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    tLORID.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Miami,  Fla.,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Dade  County  governments  have  declared 
September  15-October  14,  1975.  as  Ha- 
dassah  Month  in  honor  of  the  Jewish 
women's  organization  which  has  been  so 
active  in  promoting  health  and  educa- 
tion piojects  in  Israel  for  more  than  60 
years. 

Hadassah  began  as  the  dream  of  Miss 
Henrietta  Szold,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1912.  Since  that  time  it  has  grown  to  an 
organization  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand members  with  chapters  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  numerous 
chapters  in  the  Greater  Miami  area  have 
been  among  the  most  active  of  these. 

Hadassah's  best  known  activities  have 
revolved  around  the  support  of  Hadas- 
sah Hospital  in  Jerusalem — one  of  the 
outstanding  mtdical  facilities  in  the 
world.  Other  projects  include  a  nunibci- 
of  additional  health  facilities  in  Israel, 
including  research  programs,  home 
health  services,  fellowships  for  doctors, 
immunization  programs,  and  medical 
training  of  Asian  and  African  doctors 
and  nurses. 

In  addition,  the  organization  supports 
a  number  of  educational  programs,  in- 
cluding a  community  college,  day  care 
centers,  and  vocational  training  centers. 

I  know  our  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
me  and  the  city  of  Miami  and  Metro- 
politan Dade  Coimty  In  saluting  these 
outstanding  women  who  have  worked  so 
hai'd  and  have  achieved  such  success. 


September  9,  1975 


D.  L.  HARRISON  OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  TUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  field 
of  education  in  Mississippi  recently  suf- 
leied  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  D.  L. 
Harrison,  fondly  known  to  all  his 
friends,  neighbors,  ond  students  as 
"Prof"  Harrison. 

This  man  served  his  State  and  his 
community,  Calhoun  City  and  Calhoun 
County,  for  almost  five  decades  in  provid- 
ing outstanding  educational,  athletic, 
civic,  and  moral  leadership  for  several 
generations  of  young  people.  Because  of 
his  firm  guidance  and  inspii-ation,  many 
of  his  students  were  inspired  to  success 
in  life,  and  many  would  not  have 
achieved  their  goals  had  it  npt  been  for 
Professor  Harrison's  encouragement  and 
the  educational  foundation  he  helped 
provide  for  them. 

His  death  was  a  grciit  personal  lass 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  his  family  and  loved 
ones  and  the  legion  of  f i  lends,  coworkers, 
and  students  from  tlie  70  years  of  his 
very  productive  life. 

He  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Calhoun,  City,  Miss.,  public  schools 
for  36  years  until  his  retirement  in  1972 
and  then  continued  his  service  in  private 
education.  In  addition  to  his  many  pro- 
fessional capacities  and  duties  over  the 
years,  including  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  State  textbook  purchasing  board. 
Professor  Harrison  was  an  outstanding 
athletic  coach,  as  well  an  being  a  great 
teacher  and  administrator. 

The  1949  Calhoun  City  High  School 
{,'irls  basketball  team  won  the  State 
championship  of  Mississippi  under  his 
coaching,  and  this  signal  atliletic  accom- 
plishment is  still  recalled  with  great 
community  spirit  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  in  Calhoun  City. 

Professor  Harrison  was  a  leader  in  his 
community's  civic  affairs,  and  as  a 
steward,  Sunday  fechool  teacher,  and  lay 
leader  for  many  years  in  the  Lewis 
Memorial  United  Methodist  Chiu'ch  in 
Calhoun  City,  he  provided  moral  leader- 
ship for  the  congregation  and  commti- 
nity. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  has 
ever  been  paid  an  educator  in  that  part 
of  Mississippi  wa.s  given  Professor  Harri- 
son last  summer,  when  more  than  800 
people  gathered  for  a  special  "Harrison 
Homecoming,"  appropriately  enough 
held  at  the  D.  L.  Harrison  Football  Field 
of  Calhoun  City  High  School.  People 
citme  from  all  over  the  United  States 
to  pay  their  respects  to  a  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  tiiem  personally,  and 
lor  their  community,  their  State  and 
tliuir  Nation.  The  mayor  of  Calhoun 
City.  Dr.  L.  D.  Webb,  summed  it  all  up 
when  he  told  the  ci'owd  that  over  the 
years  as  he  obsei-ved  and  worked  with 
Pi'ofessor  Harrison: 

I  have  always  been  amazed  at  "he  v.ay.s 
he   could  motivate  students. 

Professor  Han-ison  was,  and  is.  a 
kyend  in  Calhoun  County,  for  his  unique 
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ta,lents  and  ability  to  motivate  young 
people.  His  loss  is  education's  loss,  not 
only  in  Callioun  County,  but  in  these 
whole  United  States,  for  it  is  dedicated 
educators  and  leaders  such  as  Profe.ssor 
Harrison  who  provide  the  fundamental 
schooling  and  moral  leadership  that  our 
young  people  need  to  achieve  success  in 
life,  to  be  of  service  to  their  fellow  men. 
and  to  fulfill  the  opportunities  that 
America  offers. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Pl'ofes^or  Hani.son 
loved  and  respected  him.  I  want  to  pny 
hiiii  the  respect  of  this  tribute  on  the 
day  the  House  of  Representatives  has  so 
forcefully  spoken  out  on  the  need  to  sup- 
port education  in  this  country  and  to 
provide  all  our  children  with  the  ba.sic 
opportunities  they  deserve  and  need. 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  AIR 
POLLUTION  ALERTS 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

Of   C.M.IFORN'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sierra  Club  recently  mailed 
to  all  CaUfornia  Congressmen  a  copy  of 
the  California  Air  Resources  Board  fact- 
sheet  entitled  "Self  Help  for  Oxidant 
Episodes."  detailing  actions  one  should 
take  in  the  event  of  air  pollution  alerts. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  this  fact  sheet,  as  well  as  a  few 
of  the  comments  of  Carl  Pope,  Sierra 
Club  air  quality  consulant.  I  believe  he 
states  the  issue  clearly  and  eloquently 
when  he  says: 

Thi.s  is  not  civil  defense  literature,  no  in- 
formation for  Cnlifornians  In  case  of  an 
earthquake,  flood,  or  some  other  unexpected 
natural  disaster.  It  is  the  stuff  of  daUy  life 
for  millions  of  citizens.  Whatever  amend- 
ments you  may  adopt  to  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
this  condition  will  persist  for  years.  But  if 
the  proposals  of  those  who  feel  that  it  Is 
asking  too  much  of  the  atitomakers,  public 
xitlUtles,  and  Industry  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  a  nonpoUuting  fashion  are  adopted, 
this  condition  will  persist  and  worsen  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Tiie  choice  is  your'). 

The  factsheet  follows: 
Si- 1 1'  HFt.p  FOR  Oxidant  Ams  Phli.tjtion 
Episodes 

I'he  followuig  actions  are  recommended  to 
be  taken  by : 

Sensitive  pev.sons  with  chronic  lung  dis- 
ease or  asthma,  the  elderly,  the  chronically 
ill  and  the  e.xerising  young  at  Stages  1,  2 
and  3. 

Healtliy  lulnlts  who  feel  effects  at  Slape  1, 
2  ai\d  3. 

The  general  ptiblic  at  Stage  3. 

Avoid  strenuous  outdoor  phy-sical  aetl\-ity 
(athletic  activities,  Jogging,  etc.)  dtiring  an 
episode.  Avoid  e.xertjon  or  excitement  which 
Increases  your  breathing  rate  and  the  body's 
oxygen  needs.  Plan  other  diverting  activity 
for  the  yoimg. 

2.  Remain  indoors  until  tl>e  episode  is  ter- 
minated. Keep  doors  aiid  windows  closed,  if 
possible.  (Indoor  concentrations  ol  oxidant 
may  be  about  one-half  of  the  outdoor  le\els.) 
Use  your  air  conditioner  if  you  have  one,  to 
recirculate  indoor  air  and  keep  cool.  High 
temperatures  intiy  ;Ktd  .'vre.-^:;  to  the  poUuiaul 
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effect.s.  An  activated  charcoal  system  can  fur- 
ther reduce  oxidant  levels. 

3.  Do  not  smoke  (and  avoid  places  where 
others  are  smoking).  Pollutants  from  smok- 
ing make  the  heaKh  challenge  worse! 

4.  Avoid  aeroeol.'^,  dusts,  fumes,  pnd  other 
iiTitauts.  Kedtice  to  a  minimu:n  domestic 
activities,  cooking,  hobbies  or  occupations 
which  protlnce  them. 

5.  Avoid  traffic  cou'^esied  area.s  where  pol- 
lutant,s  are  buitig  generated,  if  you  niu.st  bo 
omside. 

u.  Avuid  contact  \vi\,h  persons  .suifering 
from  respiratory  infections. 

7.  Plan  your  activiries.  During  air  polli:- 
linii  reasons,  listen  to  forecasts  and  postpone 
imneressary  activities  on  "episode"'  days. 
Most  "peak  values'  of  oxidant  occur  betv.-ecn 
mid-morning  and  late  afternoon,  but  in 
Eastern  portion-s  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin 
they  occur  into  the  evening.  Use  other  honri* 
for  your  exercise  and  other  outdoor  activi- 
ties. Obtain  .sufficient  veai  and  sleep. 

8.  Expect  on.set  or  increasing  severity  of 
symptoms  with  Stage  2  or  Stage  3  episodes 
(coughting,  wheezing,  phlegm,  shortnets  of 
breatli,  chest  discomfort,  pain) . 

Folluv.-  your  phybician's  treatment  advice 
or  coiisult  him  again.  Know  what  medica- 
tions to  use  for  .specifio  .symptoms.  Maintain 
fluid  intake. 

Know  the  location  of  yom-  nearest  emer- 
gency treatment  facility  in  case  your  doctor 
advibes  increased  therapy  (veneilation  n.-i- 
slslance.  oxygen  treatment,  etc.). 

EPISODE    CRITERIA    IEVFI.S 

Oxidant,  as  Ozone: 

Averaging  Time:  1  Hour. 

.Stage  1:  .20  parts  per  million. 

Stage  2:  .35  parts  per  million. 

Stage  3:  .50  part.s  per  mUlion  fi-r  one  lunir 
and  predicted  to  persi.st  for  one  additional 
hour. 

The.->f'  statements  are  based  on  recommen- 
dations of  the  Air  Quality  Advisory  Commit- 
tee representing  physicians  and  health,  au- 
thorities advisory  to  the  California  State 
Healili  Departmenl. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  335 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESi';NTATIVj;s 

Tuesday,  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
.sponiior  of  House  Resolution  335.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  this 
measure.  It  would  establish  a  10-membcr 
select  committee  to  investigate  the  prob- 
lem of  U.S.  servicemen  still  identified 
as  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  need  for  additional  international 
teams  to  determine  whether  there  are 
still  prisoners  of  war  there. 

In  my  own  district,  a^  well  as  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  counti-y,  there 
are  families  which  still  have  not  received 
a  full  accounting  of  their  sons  and  hus- 
bands who  are  listed  as  mi-ssing  in  action. 
As  a  father  myself.  I  can  well  imagine 
the  anguish  and  uncertainty  that  the 
families  of  the.<ie  missing  men  must  have 
to  live  with.  Wives  want  to  know  if  their 
husbands  are  still  alive.  Parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  do  not  know  whether 
to  mouni  or  to  look  foi-ward  to  a  reunion. 

Since  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  we 
have  been  left  without  even  the  mecha- 
nism provided  under  the  Paris  accords 
for   answering   some  of  oiu'   questioni> 
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about  these  missing  men.  Tlie  aldmlnls- 
tration  does  not  seem  to  be  dolr  g  much 
to  obtain  an  accounting  of  theie  men; 
the  Congress  should  do  what  It  can  to 
.^olve  this  disturbing  dilemma  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  his  bill 
which  will  look  at  ways  to  obtfiiu  an- 
swers and  to  vote  for  it. 


TIME  FOR  NEW  UNDERSTAN 
THE    UNITED    STATES    ANp 
REPUBLIC  OP  KOREA 


ING— 
THE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIJES 

OF    FLCaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  September  8,  19^5 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  his  been 
my  pleasure  to  become  well  acqi  tainted 
first  In  this  country  and  later  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  with  the  He  norable 
Chin  Hwan  Row,  a  distinguishei  I  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assemblj'.  I  have 
learned  to  appreciate  his  leaders  lip  and 
his  friendship,  and  I  am  priviljged  to 
submit  for  reprinting  in  the  R  :cord  a 
speech  by  this  outstanding  lea  ler  en- 
titled "Time  for  New  Understandfng 

The  article  follows: 


Time  fob  New  tJNOERSTANDiNC — Thi 
States  and  the  Republic  of 
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A    special    and    close 
diplomatic   and   military — with    the 
States  remains  and  will  remain  the 
stone  of  the  highest  national  polic 
Republic  of  Korea. 

As  the  stabilizer   In   the  Northeist 
the   alliance   has   recently   acquire* 
dimension  of  Importance  for  both 
States  and  Korea. 

On  the  other  hand,  ever  since 
highest  policy  objective  of  the  Nortl 
communists  has  been  to  drive  a  w 
tween  the  United  States  and  the 
Korea  In   order  to  undermine   the 
bond  of  tru^t  and  friendship  that 
underpinning  the  stability  aod  peac^ 
Far  East. 

Any   discussion  of  the  status  of 
rights  in  Korea  should  &rst  take 
the  historical  perspective. 

Korea    for    centuries    was    a 
monarchy    without    provisions    for 
participation  in  the  government.  For 
It  was  a  colony  administered  by  a 
btireaticracy. 

The  absence  of  a  tradition  of  a 
position  colors  the  views  and  actions 
critics.  Cooperation  and  compromise 
tunately,    have    not    characterised 
politics. 

In  the  nuclear  age.  we  are  obliged 
nlze  that  the  issue  of  war  and  peace 
human  rights  and  lives. 

Therefore,  the  prevention  of  war 
attainment  of  peace  is  the  highest 
weU  as  political  concern  of  the 
in  Seoul. 

The  South'*  development  has 
fronted  at  every  stage  of  the  past 
century  by  hostile  Pyongj-ang  regime 
strably  prepared   to  thwart  at 
cost  democratic  growth  In  the  Re, 
Korea. 

The  government  of  President  Par! ; 
Hee  Is  prosecuting  only  those  who 
and  knowingly  participated  in  the 
and  violent  attempts  to  overthrow 
stltutloual  government. 

tJnless  one  U  prepared  to  call 
saboteurs  and  those  agents  vfho 
in  th«  violent  revolutionary 
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prisoners  of  conscience,  no  political  prisoners 
are  being  tried. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  government  that 
certain  emergency  steps  are  required  by  the 
need  to  prevent  widespread  demonstrations 
and  social  disorders  that  could  be  exploited 
by  the  North  and  might  Invite  a  new  Inva- 
sion. 

Editorial  writers  and  commentators  here 
have  .said  that  North  Korea's  Kim  Il-sung  in 
April  may  not  have  received  the  green  light 
from  Peking  for  any  military  offensive 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

That  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

What  Is  Important  is  that  no  other  Com- 
munist nation,  whether  China  or  Russia, 
can  tell  North  Koreans  to  give  up  their  dream 
of  "national  liberation  by  conquest "  in  favor 
C'f  stability  and  peace  In  East  Asia. 

Notwithstanding  Peking's  recent  public 
call  for  "peaceful  unification"  of  Korea,  it  Is 
well  to  recall  that  Huang  Hua,  the  senior 
Chinese  delegate  to  the  United  Natiorts  once 
gloated  from  the  sidelines:  "the  world  is 
progressing  amid  turbulence  .  .  .  people  want 
revolution.  .  .  .  The  present  world  sitxialion 
is  excellent." 

Our  Korean  nationalism  ordaln.s  that  unifi- 
cation be  the  ultimate  goal  for  the  nation. 
But  the  50  million  Kcrcaus  In  tlie  peninsula 
must  not  be  forced  Into  another  fratricidal 
blood.shed,  even  in  the  name  of  unification. 

In  Japan,  there  ai-e  more  than  300,000  fol- 
lowers of  Kim  Il-s\ing  who  arc  engaged  In 
covert  acts  to  disrupt  South  Korean  .social 
fabric  at  tlie  behest  cf  Pyongj-ang. 

Under  the  elrcximstances.  It  Is  not  always 
simple  to  sift  those  idealistic  critics  moti- 
vated by  personal  or  patriotic  concern  from 
tboee  Communists  operating  under  the  order 
of  North  Korean  regime. 

North  Koreans  have  committed  a  number 
of  provocative  and  hostile  acts,  against  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States. 
Most  recently.  North  Koreans  have  buUt  tun- 
nels In  the  supposedly  demilitarized  zone  of 
the  Korean  frontier. 

If  the  Baltimore  Harbor  Tunnel  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Russiaiis.  wouldn't  Wash- 
ington consider  certain  emergency  measures? 
The  two  distances  are  identical. 

In  Korea  today,  the  survival  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  requires  certain  sacrifices. 
Neither  can  the  U-S.  Marine  Corps  conduct 
its  basic  training  with  the  popular  cou.sent 
of  the  trainees. 

The  people  and  the  government  of  the  Ee- 
pablic  of  Korea  are  searching  for  the  balance 
between  individual  freedom  and  coUective 
re.sponsibillty  which  can  create  a  better  life 
for  all  as  well  a:s  en-sure  the  survival  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  Pyongyang,  not  the  government  iQ 
Seoul,  which  forced  a  realistic  rather  than 
idealistic  approach  upon  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

My  appeal  is  not  intended  to  Ju.stify  in  any 
way  certain  limited  deprivations  of  hiiman 
rights  but  only  to  suggest  the  relative  weak- 
ness in  modern  Korea  of  the  democratic  tra- 
dition and  the  problem.s  the  government  In 
Seoul  Is  confronted  with. 

There  Is  no  lake,  even  a  batlUub,  la  the 
Republic  of  Korea  where  red  fish  may  swim. 

Economically,  the  Republic  of  Korea  id  one 
of  the  very  few  underdeveloped  countries 
which  have  pursued  private-enterprise  capi- 
talism and  international  cooperation  as  it.s 
economic  orientation. 

A  country  which  20  years  ago  had  been 
horribly  ravaged,  today  stands  close  to  be- 
coming self -reliant.  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
our  country  has  grown  to  become  the  13tti 
ranking  trading  partner  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  Invested  more  than 
t2  billion  in  equity  and  credit.  More  than 
100  American  corporations  are  engaged  In 
mutually  rewarding  business  undertakings 
in  the  Republic. 

The  nation  h.<»s  estahlLshed  a  world-wide 
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reputation  for  overcoming  seemingly  iiLsur- 
mouutable  obstacles. 

For  this,  President  Park  deserves  praise  and 
commendation.  This  much  of  succe.ss  In  the 
economic  field  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  political  stability  and  confidence  in 
the  political  leadership. 

The  leadership  Indispensable  for  today's 
Korea  has  to  be  l>old  euoug'a  to  call  for  dii- 
ficiilt  demands  upon  the  citizens  and  to 
undertake  national  eurvlval  programs  which 
cannot,  at  the  beginning,  always  be  popular 
with  the  so-called  "coffee-shop  critics." 

National  development  requires  psycholog- 
ical confidence  in  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. President  Park's  leadership  has  pro- 
vi:led  the  confidence. 

I  urge  the  American  public,  and  their 
elected  representatives,  to  avoid  extreme — 
obsession  with  stability,  excessively  prag- 
matic policies  or  excessively  moralistic  onas — 
In  dealing  with  their  most  steadfast  aliy. 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

I  also  hope  the  American  people  accept 
diver.sity  In  general  and  refrain  from  trcr.l- 
Ing  Republic  of  Korea's  choice — a  choice  of 
not  Va  own  but  one  forced  upon  her  by 
North  Korea — of  a  growth  model  as  a  prov- 
ocation or  betrayal. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  understanding  and 
insight. 

The  people  and  the  goveruxnent  of  the  Rf- 
publlc  of  Korea  are  seeking  a  delicate  and 
difficult  balance  and  path  that  provides  na- 
tional sec\irltr  and  economic  woil-belrg  and 
a  blendlne:  of  the  historical  tradition  with 
V.'e.stern-style  democracy. 

The  most  tragic  alternative  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  be  to  ema-sculate  their 
position  in  Asia  by  undermining  the  strength 
and  trust  of  the  government  of  their  ally. 
In  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Far  East  in 
the.se  uncertain  times. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANTELSON  SA- 
LUTES EL  GRITO  PLAN.VING 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septeinber  9.  1975 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
Saturday,  September  13,  in  the  city  of 
Pico  Rivera  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent,  the  El  Grito  Planning  Com- 
mittee will  begin  to  observe  Its  Sixtli 
Annual  Commemorative  Celebration  of 
Mexican  Independence  Day. 

On  that  day,  the  planning  committee 
has  scheduled  a  festive  parade  to  be  f ol  - 
lowed  by  a  program,  entertainment  and 
other  events  which  will  emphasize  the 
rich  Mexican  cultural  heritage  of  those 
of  my  constituents  v.  ho  have  been 
blessed  v.ith  such  a  background. 

On  tlie  following  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 15,  the  day  preceding  Mexican  In- 
dependence Day,  a  separate  ceremony 
will  be  held  at  the  Pico  Rivera  City  Hall 
in  remembrance  of  "El  Grito,"  or  "Shout 
of  Freedom." 

As  our  Nation  prepares  to  observe  its 
200th  birthday  in  celebration  of  our 
freedom,  how  fitting  it  becomes  to  ob- 
serve with  Mexico  and  with  Americans 
of  Mexican  ancestry,  a  mutual  joy  and 
appreciation  of  friendship.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  salutii^  Mary 
Guzman,  directoia  of  the  El  Grito  plan- 
ning committee,  as  well  as  those  stu- 
dents,   staff,    parents    and    community 
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volimteers  of  the  El  Rancho  Unified 
School  District  who  spon-sored  this  ob- 
.scrvance. 


A  FLOWER  FOR  OUR  NATIONS 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDMNA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFiNTAl  IVPS 

Tuesday.  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  essay  by  one  of  my  con.stituents 
pleading  her  case  for  a  special  national 
flower  for  our  Nation's  birthday.  Ruth 
Lehman  Baulkey  compo.sed  the  follow- 
ing: "A  Flower  for  Our  Nation's  Birth- 
day." 

As  the  United  States  approaches  its 
200th  anniversary,  it  is  still  without  a 
national  floral  emblem.  Past  attempts  to 
select  a  national  flower  have  bogged 
down  in  Congress  or  have  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  total  imagination  of  the  people. 

Two  national  polls  have  been  taken, 
one  by  the  American  Natiue  Association 
in  1929  and  another  by  the  Florists'  Tele- 
graph DeUvery  Association  in  1959.  The 
winner  in  both  cases  was  the  rose,  al- 
tliough  1929's  top  choice  was  the  wUd 
rose  which  probably  wa.s  iiot  greeted  en- 
thusiastically by  florists. 

In  1919.  Representative  Edward  Taylor 
of  Colorado  introduced  a  bill  to  make  the 
columbine  the  national  flower.  Would-be 
legislation  then  lay  relatively  doi'mant 
until  a  burst  of  activity  in  the  1960's.  The 
rose  was  ofBcially  introduced,  and  the 
late  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois 
took  his  well-known  stand  for  the  mari- 
gold. Other  introductory  actions  were 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  carnation,  the 
Shasta  daisy,  and  the  corn  tassel. 

To  my  knowledge,  one  flower  has  been 
overlooked.  It  is  a  flower  rich  in  symbol- 
ism and  tradition.  Someone  wrote  that 
the  national  flower  should  be  available 
the  year  round  and  thus  be  able  to  thrive 
indoors  as  well  as  out.  I  do  not  agree.  I 
believe  it  Is  enough  that  it  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  backyards  of  America,  that 
it  blooms  evei*y  spring,  coming  as  a  I'e- 
minder.  The  flower  I  suggest  Is  the  lilac. 

The  lilac  is  prominently  mentioned  in 
the  songs  and  literatui-e  coroiected  with 
our  American  heritage.  "Green  Grows 
the  Laurel"  was  a  love  .song  once  known 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  It  was  a 
patriotic  song  to  the  IiLsh.  wi\o  brought 
it  to  America.  In  this  country,  it  became 
"Green  Grow  the  Lilacs  "  aiid  was  popu- 
lar with  cowboys,  soldiers,  and  settlers  in 
the  early  West.  Lynn  Rigg's  play  of  the 
same  title  later  became  the  basis  for  the 
first  collaboration  of  Rodgers  and  Ham- 
mersteln — the  musical  "Oklahoma." 

Walt  Whitman's  poem  "When  Lilacs 
Last  in  the  Dooiyard  Bloom'd"  depicts 
tile  Nation's  sorrow  over  tlie  slaying  of 
it.s  President.  It  is  also  a  tribute  to  that 
President.  To  Lincoln's  cofBn,  when  it 
passes,  the  poet  gives  his  "sprig  of  lilac," 
"lilac  blooming  perennial.  .  .  ." 

Amy  Lowell's  poem  "Lilacs"  is  another 
classic  piece  which  supports  the  lilac's 
role  In  American  life.  Culled  from  Its 
lines : 
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You  [lilacs]  are  everywhere. 

You  were  everywhere. 

You  tapped  the  window  when  the  p^^Jacller 

preached  hi.s  sermon, 
And  ran  along  the  road  beside  the  boy  going 

to  school. 
You  stood  by  pastnie-bars  to  give  the  cowa 

good  milking. 
You  persuaded  the  houseT\ife  that  her  dish 

pan  was  of  silver. 
And  her  liusband  an  image  of  pure  gold. 

•  •  *  •  • 
You  are  of  the  green  sea. 

And  of  the  stone  hills  which  reach  «  long 

distance. 
You   are  of  elm-shaded   streets  with   little 

shops  where  they  sell  kites  and  marbles. 
You  are  of  great  parks  where  everyone  walks 

a:id  nobody  is  at  home. 

•  •  •  »  • 
You  are  brighter  than  apples. 

Sweeter  than  tulips. 

You  are  the  great  flood  of  our  souls 

Bursting  above  tlie  leaf-shapes  of  our  he.irts. 

•  •  •  •  • 
You  are  the  smell  of  all  Summer.s, 

The  love  of  wives  and  children. 

The   recollection   of   the   gardens   of  Uttle 

children, 
You  are  State  Hoiuses  and  Charters 
And  liie  familiar  treading  of  the  foot  to  and 

fro  on  a  road  it  knows.' 


iFroni  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Amy  Lowell,  published  by  the  Houghton  Miff- 
lin Company,  copyright  1955.  Used  with  per- 
mission. 

Amy  Lowell  knew-  lilacs. 

Some  might  argue  the  lilac  is  not  a 
flower  in  the  ordinary  sense  but  a  flower- 
ing bush  or  shi-ub.  Tliis  characteristic 
of  the  plant  actually  lends  Itself  to  the 
desired  symbolism,  however.  The  lilac  is 
finnly  anchored  in  the  soil.  It  cannot  be 
easily  uprooted. 

Also  significant  .symbolically  is  the 
structure  of  the  flower  itself.  The  lilac  is 
not  a  single  blossom.  Its  bloom  consists 
rather  of  many  small  blo-ssoms  clustered 
together  to  make  up  the  whole,  suggest- 
ing our  Federal  Union  of  States. 

Whatever  flower  is  finally  designated, 
its  color  will  be  impoi^tant.  Traditionally, 
of  course,  the  United  States  is  identified 
with  the  colors  red,  white,  and  blue.  No 
one  flower  truly  bears  the  markings  of 
all  three.  Yet  should  an  artist  mix  these 
hues  on  his  palette,  the  color  spread  on 
the  canvas  would  be  the  purple  of  the 
Ulac. 
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possible  for  childi'en  to  obtain  a  quality 
of  medical  attention  unequalled  in  any 
other  facility. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  introducing  a 
conciurent  resolution  urging  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  give  special  emphasis  and 
recognition  to  the  people  who  have  made 
a  lasting  contribution  to  the  children's 
hospitals  of  the  United  States,  the  dedi- 
cated staff,  and  miselfish  trustees  of  such 
haspitals  and  the  thousands  of  citizen 
volunteers  who  made  these  hospitals  so 
successful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Concurrent  Rfsolutiok 

Wliereft.s.  the  Congress  has  authorised  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  annually  ii 
proclamation  setting  apart  the  first  Monday 
in  October  of  each  year  as  Child  Health  Day. 

Wliereas.  Child  Health  Day  will  be  cele- 
brated on  Octol>er  6  of  this  year:  Now  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  {the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Conpre».s 
that  in  celebration  of  Child  Health  Day,  on 
October  6,  1975,  the  American  people  give 
special  emphasis  to  the  recognition  of  per- 
sons who  have  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  the  childi-en's  lio.spltals  of  the  United 
States,  e.speclally  the  dedicated  staff,  and 
unselfi'-h  trustees  of  such  hospitals  and  the 
citizen  rontribiitors  to  such  hospitals, 


CHILD  HEALTH  DAY  AND 
CHILDREN'S  HOSPITALS 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9.  1975 

Ml'.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  6 
will  be  Child  Health  Day.  This  is  the 
day  that  Congress  has  set  apart  in  I'ec- 
ognition  of  the  importance  of  our  chil- 
dren's health.  I  think  its  importance 
cannot  be  overstressed.  Insuring  the  well- 
being  of  our  children  is  the  protection 
of  our  most  precious  national  resom'ce. 

Many  individuals  and  groups  contrib- 
ute to  tlie  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  our  children's  health.  However,  I  think 
that  children's  hospitals  merit  special 
recognition  on  Child  Health  Day. 

For  years  the.se  faciUties  have  made  It 


DAIRY  PRODUCERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dairy 
farmei-s  of  America  are  in  grave  financial 
difficulty.  Although,  on  impulse,  the  so- 
lution seems  to  be  to  Increase  tlie  sup- 
port price,  this  typically  has  resulted 
in  higher  consumer  prices  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  demand  for  milk.  Increasing 
the  support  level  for  milk,  therefore,  has 
not  necessarily  helped  daii-j-  farmers  in 
the  long  run. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  a  pre- 
ponderance of  daii-y  producers  and  vir- 
tually ignored  by  Congress  is  the  ever- 
increasing  control  by  dairy  cooperatives 
of  tlie  production  and  marketing  of  milk. 
The  rapidly  expanding  co-op  power  ad- 
versely affects  members  and  nonmem- 
bers  alike.  Becaase  many  of  the  larget 
dairy  co-ops  have  become  business  en- 
tities unto  themselves,  their  No.  1  con- 
cern is  market  concentration — control- 
ling milk  from  production  to  processins. 
Tremendous  and  often  unethical  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  on  nonmember.s 
to  join  these  large  co-ops.  on  haulers  and 
processors  to  service  members  only  and 
on  co-op  members  themselves  to  abidf 
by  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  moreover,  to  remain  members.  Any 
ti-ace  of  the  democracy  that  was  a  hall- 
mark of  the  co-op  movement  is  diminish- 
ing as  co-ops  grow  in  size  and  power  and 
dominate  the  producers  and  market 
order.  In  all  too  many  mstances  co-ops 
are  distorting  the  market,  insuring  high- 
e  •  consumer  costs  and  above  all,  Ignoring 
the  needs  of  their  farmer  members. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  or  even 
most  co-ops  are  employing  these  prac- 
tices. On  the  contrary,  smaller  co-ops 
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and  tliose  which  "play  It  strai^t 
also  bcins  squeezed  out  and 
the  most  powerful  cooperatives, 
too  many  instances  these  large 
are  ignoring  the  needs  of  thei- 
members  as  well  as  crippling 
of  the  industrj-. 

Dairy  farmers  have  worked 
for  too  long  to  merely  acquiesce 
threats  and  coercion  of  these 
ops.  It  is  time  that  Congress 
on  behalf  of  the  farmers  to  in^re 
their  rights  are  protected  and 
enterprise  can  once  again  be  a 
the  dairy  business. 

For  Uiis  reason  I  am  introdijc 
dairy  fanners  bill  of  rights 
no  way  terminates  or  elimiua|es 
cooperatives.  It  does,  however 
the  predatory  and  monopolistic 
cies  of  the  very  largest  co-ops 
suring  that  the  cooperatives  v.-i 
in  a  truly  democratic  fashion. 

Dair^'  farmers  have  to  fend 
selves  in  the  difficult  stniggle 
the  ruthless  tactics  of  these 
ops.  Congress  must  act  quickly 
antee  the  farmere  their  basic 
urge  you  to  support  this  legislati^)n 

The  main  provisions  of  this 
make  it  illegal  for  cooperatives 

First,  obtain  sole  ownership 
chase  a  milk  processing  plant 
than  $500,000  without  the  prior 
of  a  majority  of  the  members 

SecoDd,  enter  into 
tracts  for  longer  than  1-year 

Third,   contract   with    a   mil 
and  thxis  require  the  hauler 
only  co-op  milk; 

Fourth,  coerce,  intimidate,  or 
with  a  processor  of  milk  with 
the  purchSLse  of  milk  from 

Fifth,  coerce,  intimidate,  or 
with  any  producer  of  milk  wil 
to  the  marketing  of  milk : 

Sixth,  discriminate  against 
essor  regarding  the  price 
milk; 

Seventh,  offer  any  inducemejit 
ward  to  a  milk  producer  to 
producer  to  join  the  co-op;  an< 

Eighth,  make  false  or  n 
ports  about  the  finances,  mam 
or  activities  of  milk  producers 
dlers. 

Additionally  cooperatives  y.'i 
quired  to  provide  members  with 
fled  annual  financial  statement 
by  an  Independent  CPA  and  als^ 
members    with    a    simplified 
statement   indicating   how  mi^ch 
was  sold;  amoimt  received 
and  the  blend  price  for  milk  in 
ketine  order. 
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Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  be  ccmsldering  H.R.  100,  »4iich 
grant  full-time  National  Guard 
dans  full  service  retirement,  in 
future,  and  I  want  to  urge  my 
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to  support  this  much  needed  and  overdue 
legislation. 

In  1968  legislation  was  passed  to  bring 
tliese  technicians  into  the  civil  service 
retirement  plan.  This  was  a  big  step,  but 
the  technicians  were  only  given  55-per- 
cent credit  for  all  the  years  prior  to  1969. 
During  this  period  the  technicians  were 
paying  into  social  security,  and  upon  be- 
ing placed  imder  ci\il  service,  more  than 
50  percent  of  them  lost  their  social  secu- 
rity because  they  did  not  have  the  neces- 
sary 40  quarters  to  qualify.  That  means 
that  a  majority  of  the  technicians,  as 
they  then  existed,  will  probably  never 
become  eligible  for  Federal  old  age  sur- 
vivors benefits  and  their  contribution 
into  social  security  will  be  lost. 

H.R.  100  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
technicians  to  receive  full  credit  for  their 
service  prior  to  the  Technicians  Act  of 
1968.  It  uill  also  give  those  dedicated 
full-time  technicians  their  just  due  and 
will  enhance  our  military  readiness  in 
that  it  will  enable  the  World  War  11  era 
technicians  to  retire,  thus  freeing  .slots 
for  younger  men  more  able  to  go  into 
combat  if  mobilized. 
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•WITHOUT  WATER,  PEOPLE  DIE; 
WITHOUT  PEOPLE'S  CONCERN,  A 
RIVER   DIES' 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    ORtGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  de- 
bating the  future  of  Hells  Canyon,  we 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  how  humans 
will  derive  the  greatest  benefits,  and  In 
thinking  along  these  lines,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  not  giving  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  inhabitants  of  the 
canyon.  Now  it  may  seem  like  a  strange 
thing  for  an  elected  representative  of  the 
people  to  be  arguing  for  the  unique  plant 
and  wildlife  of  Hells  Canyon,  but  the 
people  in  the  Pacific  Noilhwest,  and 
many  people  across  the  country  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  canyon 
and  its  inhabitants. 

I  wish  that  all  of  my  fellow  Members 
could  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  trip 
through  the  last  free-flowing  section  of 
the  Snake  River  in  Hells  Canyon  to  see 
what  I  mean.  Modem  man  has  a  peculiar 
view  of  his  relationship  with  nature — 
he  usually  feels  a  sense  of  superiority 
over  what  he  considers  a  cold  and  in- 
animate force.  I  say  that  modern  man's 
view  is  peculiar  because  the  Indians  who 
inhabited  the  Snake  River  area  knew  na- 
ture for  so  much  more  as  a  greater  en- 
tity deserving  respect  and  wise  use.  In 
fact,  I  suppose  tliat  we  modems  are  the 
first  to  hold  oui^elves  to  be  sepai-ate  and 
above  nature.  The  Ancient  Greeks 
scorned  this  view,  and  had  a  name  for 
such  a  malady — hubris,  or  overwhelming 
pride  or  self-confidence.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Native  Americans  showed  gi*eat 
concern  for  people  with  this  dangerous 
disposition  of  the  mind  for  they  knew 
that  man  was  just  as  much  a  part  of 
nature  as  any  animal  or  river,  except 
that  he  had  been  bles.5ed  with  the  splen- 


did gift  of  the  mind.  While  an  animal  or 
a  river  could  not  reason  or  think,  a  man 
could,  and  as  a  result,  he  had  the  greater 
powers  with  which  he  could  alter  the 
balances  of  nature.  But  with  these  great 
powers  came  the  burdens  of  responsi- 
bility—the  burdens  that  we  have  failed 
to  accept  in  recent  centuries  with  the 
increase  in  our  power  to  alter  the  land. 

In  times  gons  by,  man  has  been  con- 
fined by  tlic  forces  of  nature,  and  this 
has  posed  a  great  obstacle  which  man 
has  struggled  against.  Now  he  has  over- 
come the  gieat  obstacle,  and  while  we 
cannot  totally  control  nature,  we  cun, 
at  least,  destroy  her. 

Tliis  is  precisely  the  case  with  the 
Snake  River — man  has  used  his  great 
capacity  to  think  for  wise  and  creative 
purposes,  such  as  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric projects  that  have  put  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wasteland  under  culti- 
vation and  have  enabled  us  to  live  more 
productive  lives.  But  we  are  now  at  the 
point  where  our  technology  and  our  de- 
sires for  gieater  comfort  threaten  to 
make  us  hubristic.  P\irther  consti-uction 
of  dants  in  Hells  Canyon  will  impeiil  the 
continued  existence  of  an  area  that  re- 
quired millions  of  years  to  creat-e  and 
has  been  home  for  numerous  species  of 
plant  and  animal  life,  which  will  suffer 
irrevocable  harm  if  this  natural  habitat 
is  flooded. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  Hells  Canyon 
as  being  unique — this  is  because  I  am  at 
a  loss  of  words  when  It  comes  to  describ- 
ing this  fascinating  comer  of  the  world. 
More  thun  6,000  feet  .separate  the  rim 
from  the  canyon  floor,  and  the  resulting 
changes  in  temperature  between  top  and 
bottom  approximate  the  saine  change 
one  would  see  if  traveling  thousands  of 
mile.s  from  north  to  south  thix)ugh  the 
tem.iierate  zone.  Instead  of  mi^i-ating 
north  and  south,  the  animals  in  Hells 
Canyon  travel  up  and  down  the  canyon 
walls. 

The  zone  along  tlie  river  bank  i.=  an 
important  grazing  zone  that  deer,  elk. 
bighorn  sheep,  and  game  birds  are  de- 
pendent upon  for  winter  range.  If  the 
proposed  hydroelectric  dams  are  allowed 
to  flood  the  canyon,  riverine  animals 
such  as  the  Ijeaver,  mink,  and  otter  will 
lose  their  homes  and  vanish  from  this 
section  of  the  Snake.  The  proposed  flood- 
ing will  also  destroy  the  traditional  nest- 
ing sites  and  feeding  giounds  along  tlie 
bank  for  such  migratory  birds  as  the  Ca- 
nadian goose. 

While  it  is  conceivable  but  unlikely 
that  tliese  animals  will  find  new  homes, 
flooding  of  the  Canyon  will  destroy  tlie 
famous  ariadromous  fish  upstream  and 
seriously  impair  the  runs  downstream. 
Such  action  will  destroy  forever  the  mi- 
giations  of  salmon  and  steelhead  up- 
stream and  on  upstream  tributaries. 

We  have  made  great  gains  in  recent 
years  in  repairing  damage  inflicted  upon 
the  liver  and  canyon.  Bighorn  sheep 
have  been  successfully  reintroduced  into 
Hells  Canyon  and  the  water  quality  has 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  diligent  work 
of  scientists  and  the  power  companies. 

The  filial  decision  now  rests  with  the 
Congress.  We  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  how  we  perceive  nature  and  how 
man  views  himself.  A  friend  of  the  Snake 
onre  said  that  he  "learned  that  a  great 
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river  influences  the  lives  of  the  people  In 
its  watei-shed  just  as  surely  as  the  acts  of 
those  people  Influence  the  life  of  the 
river.  Without  water,  people  die.  With- 
out people's  concern,  a  river  dies." 
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BUREAUCRACY    THREAT- 
ENS REPUBLIC 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septcmbei  9,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
August  recess  I  personally  visited  and 
held  meetings  in  28  of  tlie  46  South 
Dakota  counties  I  represent  and  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  conferred  with  constitu- 
ents in  most  of  the  others.  Mother  Na- 
ture has  dealt  far  more  kindly  with  my 
State's  rural  vistas  this  year  and  crops, 
with  the  exception  of  corn  which  was 
punished  by  drought,  were  far  more 
bountiful  in  1975  than  in  1974. 

South  Dakotans  are  most  certainly 
concerned  about  the  economy  and  the 
energy  problem  and  what  the  Congress  is 
or  is  not  doing  about  them.  Because  their 
livelihood  is  so  dependent  upon  agriciU- 
ture,  they  were  very  concerned  about  the 
cui'rent  controversy  surrounding  grain 
exports. 

Underscoring  these  vei-y  real  worries, 
however,  is  an  even  more  pervasive 
dread,  and  this  Is  the  ever-increasing 
Federal  Government  encroachment  In 
the  day-to-day  determination  of  how 
they  will  live.  "Everjtime  I  turn  around, 
Jim,  there's  a  new  set  of  rules  and  a  new 
set  of  papers  I  have  to  fill  out.  Is  it  ever 
going  to  end?"  is  a  question  I  was  asked 
over  and  over. 

In  Its  edition  of  Saturday,  August  23, 
the  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  published 
a  very  thoughtful  editorial  enunciating 
these  concerns,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  because  It  sets  out 
what  each  of  us  should  have  In  the  back 
of  our  own  minds  every  time  we  consider 
a  piece  of  legislation:  Just  how  much  of 
the  people's  freedom  does  this  bill  take 
away: 

BiCGER  BUKEAUCRACY  THREATENS  REPU13LIC 

The  Gonstitiitlon  of  the  United  States  wa.s 
w  rltten  by  men  who  understood  tyranny  and 
had  a  healthy  skepticism  of  government. 
Checks  and  balances  were  built  in  to  frag- 
ment power  even  In  a  government  where  the 
people  would  choose  their  own  decision- 
makers. 

The  concept  of  rule  by  the  people  Is  being 
eroded,  however,  by  the  growth  of  appointed 
officials  to  decisionmaking  agencies  tliat  are 
not  accountable  to  the  people  through  elec- 
tion. This  trend  of  governme:it  by  uuelected 
bureaucracy  increases  the  potential  for  abttse 
of  power. 

Tlie  b\u-eaucnitic  grovth  rate  in  govern- 
ment is  exceeding  the  population  growth. 
The  appointive  staff  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  now  over  3  million  whila  cur  national 
elected  officials  include  100  senators,  435 
representatives,  oup  president  and  one  vice 
piebldfiit,  a  total  of  .i37. 

This  number  ratio  Is  even  more  meaning- 
ful when  It's  considered  that  policymaking 
in  all  too  many  cases  Is  shifted  to  appointive 
agencies  and  appointed  servants.  The 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  ihese 
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agencies  are  Increasingly  removing  decision- 
making from  the  private  to  the  public 
sphere. 

For  evidence,  one  need  only  examine  the 
Federal  Register,  a  daUy  government  pubUca- 
tion  containing  a  compiets  record  of  the 
latest  rules  and  regulations  of  these  agencies. 

Tlie  sheer  bulk  of  the  Register  Indicates 
the  trend.  During  the  1960s,  i  years  worth 
of  Registers  totalled  approximately  15,000 
pages.  Even  in  1970,  one  would  have  only 
have  to  wade  through  20,000  pages  of  eye- 
.squlntmg  type  (which  hardly  anyone  does) 
to  learn  how  tl\e  bureaucrats  thought  it  best 
for  us  to  conduct  our  lives. 

Only  four  years  later,  that  same  reader 
would  be  coufronttd  by  more  than  46,000 
pages  Including  more  than  20,000  separate 
regulations.  This  year  there  should  be  well 
over  50,000  pages  covering  2o,000  separate 
regulations. 

And  many  individuals  and  firms  are  tm- 
a.vare  of  the  regulations  until  they  find  they 
aio  In  violation. 

Tho  trend  reflected  in  these  regulations 
points  toward  a  society  In  which  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  allowed  Increasingly  less  control 
ever  his  or  her  daily  life.  Important  deci- 
sions on  how  to  live,  which  should  be  per- 
■  sonal  decisions,  are  being  usurped  by  a  gov- 
ernment which  sees  no  limit  to  Us  powers. 

Big  government  is  unequipped  to  take 
hito  account  imlque  factors  involved  In 
transactions  between  60  states,  30,000  lo- 
calities and  200  million  citizens.  As  each  of 
the  hard  and  fast  regiUations  prove  inap- 
plicable or  unresponsive  to  a  new  situation, 
new  regulations,  e.xceptions  and  redefinitions 
r-re  enacted  In  a  never-ending  struggle  to 
keep  pace  with  the  real  world. 

This  concept  of  government  by  govern- 
ment is  a  threat  to  our  republic  since  the 
power  of  a  republic  is  In  its  Intelligeut  people 
armed  with  disciplined  freedom. 

The  cure  for  bureaucratic  despotism  lies 
in  taking  power  from  the  seU-styled  ex- 
perts and  returning  It  to  elected  officials  re- 
cponslble  to  their  electorate. 

Bocmlng  bureaucracy  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vtsurp  the  people's  power. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  NEW  ECONOMY 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   CEOKCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett,  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, addressed  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  August  12,  1975.  at  Anniston, 
Ala. 

The  NNPA  is  the  organization  for 
the  black  press  of  America. 

Dr.  Goodlett 's  perception  of  "The 
Search  for  a  New  Economy"  deserves  the 
atteniion  of  Congress  and  the  Nation, 
and  so  it  is  presented  here  for  the 
Record: 

The  Search  for  a  New  Economy 

(By  Carlton  B.  Goodlett) 

The  SoiUheru  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference has  come  to  Anniston  at  a  time  of 
great  Importance.  The  political,  economic 
and  moral  life  of  the  nation  are  In  crisis; 
Congress  in  responding  to  the  Watergate 
debacle  Is  reasserting  its  full  power  as  an 
equal  In  our  tripartite  division  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  economy  is  in  disar- 
ray, experlenchig  simultaneously  an  Inflation 
and  a  recession:   and  knowledgeable  econo- 
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mists,  meeting  recently  in  Saa  Francisco, 
have  proclaimed  that  the  present  crisis  can- 
not be  solved  by  previously  accepted  eco- 
nomic therapy.  If  we  are  to  save  ourselves 
from  a  cycle  of  recurring  economic  crises 
which  have  exploded  upon  the  capitalist 
world  scene  in  the  last  twenty  to  twenty-four 
montlis.  man\  economi'ats  feel  that  the  U.S. 
economic  and  political  practices  must  mo\c 
toward  a  social  democracy  comparable  to  the 
!5candiuaviau  countries. 

As  a  behavlorul  scientist,  I  have  long  been 
disturbed  by  the  American  contradiction  be- 
tween creed  and  deed.  Scratch  the  patriotic 
surface  of  Mother,  Flag,  Church  and  the  Law 
and  my  country  Is  revealed  as  a  raclbt  so- 
ciety; from  the  genocide  of  the  Red  Man 
until  this  very  hour,  her  social  dynamics  have 
been  propelled  by  the  myth  and  the  evil  of 
whit.,  supremacy. 

THE  DnEAMER 

A  pro/eisor  once  asked  each  of  his  classes: 
■Can  a  dream  alter  the  face  of  the  earth?' 

The  Book  of  Genesis  tells  the  story  of 
Joseph,  the  dreamer,  whose  brothers  con- 
spired against  him  to  slay  him: 

"And  they  said  one  to  another,  B.jhold.  this 
dreamer  cometh.  Come  now  therefore,  and 
let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  Into  some  pit. 
and  we  will  say.  Some  evU  beast  hath  de- 
voured him;  and  we  shall  see  what  will  be- 
come of  his  dreams  .  .  . 

"And  Reuben  heard  It,  and  he  delivered 
him  out  of  their  hands;  and  said,  Let  us  not 
kill  him.  And  Reuben  said  unto  them.  Shed 
no  blood,  but  cast  him  into  this  pit  that  is 
In  the  wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand  upon  him; 
that  he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands.  +o 
deliver  him  to  his  father  again. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph  was 
come  tmto  his  brethren,  that  they  stripped 
Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  his  coat  of  many 
colors  that  was  on  him;  And  they  took  him. 
and  cast  him  Into  a  pit  .  .  ." 

The  prophetic  and  Intriguing  theme  of 
your  convention,  "Towards  a  Non  Violent 
Economy,"  reveals  that  SCLC,  unlike  Joseph's 
brothers,  appreciates  the  Important  role  of 
the  dreamer  in  the  societal  equation.  The 
troubled  present  requires  that  women  and 
men  not  only  dream  the  unacceptable  dream 
but  also  dare  to  translate  the  vision  Into  un- 
pvopular  words  which  might  fall  on  fright- 
ened ears. 

Your  conference  theme  Is  a  great  personal 
challenge,  for  I  have  long  suspected  that  hid- 
den below  tlie  verbalized  social  conscience  of 
Black  America's  educated  tenth,  especially 
black  churchmen,  is  the  subconscious  idea- 
tion that  they  have  failed  to  give  human 
substance  to  the  biblical  admonition,  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  set 
you  free."  As  a  behavioral  scientist.  I  should 
like  to  share  some  thoughts  on  the  crl.sls 
confronting  the  leadership  cadres  of  Black 
America,  who  for  112  years  have  tlpt/>ed  as  if 
in  a  trance,  witliout  protest,  in  the  never- 
never-land  of  integration,  a  transitional  zone, 
walking  between  physical  slavery  and  full 
freedom.  Under  the  mandate  of  your  con- 
ference theme,  let  us  explore  the  nightmare 
of  the  black  experience,  search  for  the  vision 
of  being  creators  of  better  tomorrows,  and 
challenge  ourselves  to  begin  the  ad->enture  of 
putting  our  personal  safety  and  our  insecure 
possessions  on  the  line,  leaving  this  place 
with  the  determination,  re-enforced  by  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood:  SCLC  will  accept  no 
compromise ! 

Our  foimdlng  fathers  foresaw  with  pro- 
found understanding  such  delibe.'-ations  as 
yours  today,  when  they  wrote: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident : 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights.  Among  those  are  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to 
secure  these  rights  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from    the    consent    of   the    governed;    that 
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whenever  any  form  of  government 
destructive  of  these  ends.  It  is  the 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It 
institute  new  government  laying  it-s 
tion  on  such   principles  and   organ! 
powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  s 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  am 
iiess. 

•"Prudence  indeed  will  dictate  that 
inents     long     established     should 
i-hanged  for  lightly  transient  causes, 
oordingly    all    experience    has    si 
mankind  are  move  dit^posed  to  stiSi 
pvils  are  sufferable  than  to  right  th 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  tl 
become  accustomed.  But  when  a  lo 
of  abuses  and  usurpations  ptirMiiiig 
ably   the   same   object   evuices   a 
reduce  them  under  absolute  despoti 
iheir  right,  it   is  their  duty,  to  th 
such  government  and  to  provide  nei 
for  their  future  security." 

Today,  out  of  the  mess  of  a  Wnieri 
of  the  nightmare  and  carnage  ol  a  " 
out  of  the  covert  mischief  of  a  CIA 
J3I  that  does  violence  to  tiie 
free  democratic  society,  SCtC.  with 
resources  reaching  millions,  must 
niiiied  to  initiate  and  sustain  the 
nient  of  a  new  political,  social  and 
system  which  will  prortde  for  tlie 
tiirough  the  instrument  of  governmei 
basic  needs  and  ser^'ices  coUectivel 
they   never   could   hope   to   attain 
Individual    efforts.    As    we    move 
vi.sion  of  the  new  mosaic  demanded 
troubled  times,  let  ua  pray  that  oul 
a.'i.semblage  a  faithful  few  will  obey 
to  venture! 

Celebrating    his    90th    birthday 
Francisco,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  was  asked 
now  do  we  Negroes  stand  in  Arnev 
answered  in  these  rapier-like  wordi 

"If  we  aim  to  l>e  Americans  and 
what  America  does,  think  what  sh 
and  say  what  she  says,  we  are  a  s 
pie;  if  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
to  reach  the  highest  standards  of 
and  broaden  and  lift  those  stundard^ 
veloplng  the  best  part  of  our  Negro 
eraiied  from  our  souls  by  blood  and 
by   poverty    and    instilts,    we   may 
Africa,  yet  save  the  world.  On  the 
If   we   are   bribed   by   high   salaries 
gifted  while  our  masses  starve,  by 
to  our  rich  while  our  millions  crawl, 
llcity  for  our  fools  while  our 
our  youth  rot  In  Jail,  we  are  lo&t.  Till 
by  Its  mad  plunge  into  lying,  s 
murder,  will  drag  us  as  a  part  of 
to  an  age  ...  of  eternal  night." 

Our  colleges,  universities  and  relii 
stltutlona  have  not  prepared  many 
live  questioning,  inquisitive  lives: 
posure  to  the  world's  storehouse  ol 
edge  gained  through  four  years  1 
education,  few  of  us  have  moved 
laboratory  of  life,  dedicated  to  the 
tion  that  change,  once  worshippec 
college   adventure,   is   Just   as 
the  laboratory  of  Ufe  where  men  am  I 
must  harness  the  processes  of 
.swept  out  into  the  Sargasso  Sea  of  s< 
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BL.\CK    AMERICA 

One  precious  thread  Is  woven  thijaughout 
the  fabric  of  the  black  experience 
that  black  people  have  and  belong 
other.  Throughout  their  American 
euce.  black  men  have  been  caught 
Remantics  of  "individual  freedom"  a; 
to  "freedom  for  the  black  masses." 
questioning  acceptance  of  the  myth 
vidual  versus  mass  freedom  has 
the  white  majority  to  deal  with 
"the  tenth  American,"  when  iti  tiuth 
strength  lies  in  the  collective  cone  spt 
we  are  ll'c  or  12''',  of  America.  n\  mberlng 
mllllona. 

We  are.  Indeed,  somebody:  we 
tion  whose  population  Is  roughly  2,'i 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  second  most  numerous  aggregation  of 
blacks  within  the  confines  of  a  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — second  only  to  Nigeria 
with  its  61  million.  Only  two  of  Africa's  52 
nations  are  more  populous  than^ Black  Amer- 
ica: Nigeria  and  Eg.vpt.  There  are"167  nations 
whose  populations  are  smaller  than  Black 
America's,  and  only  25  nations  whose  popu- 
lations are  larger.  ClOfter  to  home,  of  the  36 
nations  of  both  North  and  South  America, 
only  three  are  bigger  than  Black  America: 
White  USA  (184,000,000),  Brazil  (91,000.000) 
and  Mexico  (45,000,000.) 

16  metropolitan  areas  have  black  popula- 
iions  in  excess  of  a  qtjarter  of  a  million; 
Aniericrt's  25  largest  cities  each  have  black 
p<ipulrttions  of  more  than  100,000,  compris- 
ine  33.8'.  of  their  total  poptilatlon;  Amer- 
jcn's  60  largest  cities  have  black  populations 
cquRliing  22.7  , .  If  you  recall  your  ancient 
Greek  history,  we  are  rapidly  developing  into 
blHck  city-states.  Already,  more  than  a  third 
of  Black  America  lives  jii  the  25  largest  cities. 

Profe.ssionnlly  and  ncartcnilcally.  v,e  have 
outstanding  tjpward  mobility  for  our  edu- 
cated t«nth,  with  7,500  physicians.  4.000  at- 
torneys, 2.900  dentists,  tens  oi  tho\i.,ands  of 
teacliers  and  academicians.  TAl.Oon  black 
youths  are  now  attending  institutions  of 
higher  learning  (400,000  nioie  than  a  trend 
such  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  wl'h  her 
population  of  55  million!) 

And  desplt*  the  economic  di^parily  be- 
twern  White  and  Black  America,  Black  Amer- 
ica is  still  the  ninth  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
non-socialist  world:  in  1974.  blacks  earned 
$58  billion  and  spent  $52  billion,  providing  a 
residtuim  of  economic  power  which  can  be 
used  for  internal  growth  and  developmeiit. 

However,  let  us  consider  otir  liabilities: 
The  third  annual  listing  of  Black  Enterprise's 
top  100  Black  Businesses  In  1974  indicates  a 
total  black  business  of  $668.45  million.  Black 
Enterprise  shows  the  neurosis  exhibited  by 
blacks  who  attempt  to  Interpret  every  statis- 
tic as  a  laudatory  example  of  "making  It  big" 
in  White  Capitalist  America.  It  is  an  insult 
for  25  million  blacks,  with  an  awesome 
$58-billion  Income,  to  brag  with  the  bellow 
of  a  bull  elephant,  when  In  fact  black  bttsi- 
nesses  possess  the  eccmomic  muscle  of  a 
midget  mouse. 

We  approach  the  time,  all  picas  to  the  con- 
trary, when  the  economic  syst«m  called 
Capitalism  must  be  Judged  as  Irrevocablj' 
stacked  against  the  mas.ses  of  black  people. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols  wTote:  "I  saw  clearly  . . .  that 
the  solution  of  letting  a  few  of  our  capital- 
ists share  with  whites  in  the  exploitation  of 
our  masses  wotild  never  be  a  solution  of  our 
problem,  but  the  forging  of  eternal  chains."' 

While  Black  America's  upper  middle  clas.t 
has  apparently  been  slowly  and  hopefully 
making  It  In  racist  White  America,  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  is  a  dreary  terrain  of  bleak 
hopelessness.  Today  the  black  mas.«cs  are 
poorer  than  ever  before.  In  1930,  a  black 
family  of  fot\r  earned  $2,100  as  its  median 
Income  and  a  white  family  $3,100.  The  latest 
figures  by  the  Department  of  Lalwr  reveal 
that  today's  white  family  of  four's  median 
Income  Is  $7,800  while  that  of  the  black  fam- 
ily is  $4,100.  While  the  iiation  braces  itself 
for  a  9';,  general  unemployment,  blacks  are 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  disaster,  wiHi  an 
eaiitnated  27  to  SO'o  unemployment. 

Alcohol.  Hard  Drugs  and  Narcotic:^:  50',' 
of  Black  America  is  twenty  years  of  age  or 
younger  and  face  stark,  hopeless  todays  and 
tomorrows.  48  to  52*:;,  of  black  teenagers 
(three  times  the  national  average)  are  un- 
employed, out  of  school,  many  with  police 
records,  arid  32''  irretrievably  lost  in  the 
narcotics  traffic. 

We  must  not  ignore  the  present  plight  of 
our  youth,  In  Black  America.  One  band  of 
the  economic  establishment  beckons  our  In- 
tellectually and  economically  privileged 
youth  to  the  halls  of  Its  finest  in  academia — 
Harvard,  Yale,  Vassar  and  so  forth;  these 
blacks,    graduaHng   frc-n   Whartoii'.s    School 
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of  Finance,  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
minUstration  and  Stanford  School  of  Business 
Administration,  have  bought  hook,  line  and 
sinker  the  concept  of  Black  Capitalism. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  hand  of  the  economic 
establishment,  the  Mafia  and  the  syndicate, 
has  reached  into  the  black  ghettcs,  literally 
destroying  the  reservoir  of  black  potential  for 
survival  and  revolutionary  leader.ship.  The 
solution  won't  wait.  1  am  told  that  in  tlie  last 
three  years  more  than  30-odd  ma.ssacreN 
have  occur;ecl  in  the  blm'k  conmmnities  ol 
Detroit  in  which  gangs  numbering. betweeit 
three  and  eleven  have  been  nlas-sacred  by 
other  blacks  in  struggles  over  narcotics  dls- 
trlbtttion  territories.  Rememljer.  no  black 
exercises  any  control  in  the  narcotics  traffic. 

W^e  fall  to  heed,  at  our  peril,  the  warnint; 
of  Samuel  Yette  ix\.  his  book,  "The  Choice: 
Black  Survival-USA."'  that  blacks  in  America 
are  being  systematically  programmed,  by  in- 
stiMUioiiftl  Individual  opevation.s.  for  geno- 
cide. In  1970  more  blacks  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30  committed  suicide  than  any 
otlier  group,  including  American  Indians; 
and  the  majority  of  black  suicides  are  black 
feinalei;. 

The  t  ime  Is  not  far  distant.  If  I  may  be  a 
Jei-euiiah.  when  blacks  will  hfive  to  maUe 
that  choice  mode  in  1842  by  China  which  led 
to  the  Chinese  Opliun  Wars,  when  China 
would  no  longer  supinely  allow  the  West — 
Germany.  France  and  Great  Britain — to  sys- 
tematically destroy  her  ancient  civilization 
by  imposing  narcotics  upon  her  as  a  W"ay  oi 
life.  T7ie  Chinese  last  tha,l  war.  in  quantita- 
tive terms,  but  they  .saved  the  .soul  of  China. 
Can  you  not  envision  a  day  v.heii  the  black 
mothers  will  ri.se  in  indignation,  and  in  all 
tiieir  wrath  declare  war  on  those  insidious 
beasts  in  the  white  .society  who  prey  upon 
their  children,  the  hope  of  our  u •morrow? 

In  search  of  refuge  Iruni  raci.-iin.  65  to  70*;. 
of  the  drug  abuse  in  the  nation  today  Is  in 
Black  America,  and  tliijusands  of  blacks, 
predominantly  the  poor,  .M4uander  between 
$5  and  $6  billio.i  a  year — 10'  of  the  total 
incc.me  of  Black  America!— on  alcohol, 
wreaking  untold  ravages  upon  the  individual 
and  the  black  family.  Even  that  ma.ss  killer 
among  blacks,  hypertension,  can  be  attrib- 
uted TO  the  destructive  effects  of  racism. 

THE    QUOTA    SYSTEM 

The  Black  Church  and  the  Black  Piv-s 
imi.st  raise  their  voices  above  those  several 
black  leaders,  anointed  in  the  main  by  the 
white  comnuuiity,  who  vociferou.sly  proclaim 
their  opposition  to  a  quota  system,  and  bow 
before  the  mystical  formulation  called  "po>>'- 
tive  affirmative  action."  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it :  blacks  who  have  met  every  call 
of  our  nation  in  peace  and  war,  and  earned 
every  privilege  for  citizenship,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  demand  governmental  guarantees 
against  institutional  racism.  We  live  In  a 
quantitative  socieiy.  The  only  way  that  the 
vlcrims  Ol  racism  can  be  a.ssured  equity  Is 
for  the  government  u^ational.  state  and 
local)  lo  quuniijjf  the  rights.  Ve.sponslbllities 
and  opportunities  for  all  citixi-ns. 

Thomas  Jefferion.  wrilw  of  liie  Constitu- 
tion, had  ditliculty  dealing  with  black  male 
slaves,  and  finally  decided  tliai.  the  black 
male  \vu,s  tv.o-thirds  oi  a  man.  This  year,  at 
the  first  Charter  Convention  oi  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  our  nation's  iil^tory,  a  coali- 
tion of  labor,  the  big  city  politicians  and 
ethnic  groups,  particularly  Catholics  and 
wealthy  liberal  Jews,  found  ic  impossible 
lo  come  to  grips  with  the  quota  system. 
Quotas  are  accepted  In  every  modality  of 
our  lives  when  they  have  to  deal  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  black  people  and 
their  allies. 

Hundreds  of  thousands,  yea,  millions  of 
suidenLs  are  bused  to  .schools  daily  In  Amer- 
ica: bussing  becomes  distasteful  only  v;hen 
we  bus  to  remove  Inequities  forced  tipon 
blacks  and  their  allies  to  obtain  equity  In  the 
educa  i  ional  process.  Our  Jewish  friends 
might  look  upon  the  quota  system  as  the 
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roof  over  their  heads,  but  to  Black  America 
it  Is  the  floor  under  our  feet,  below  which 
we  shall  not  fall,  and  our  position.  Irre- 
spective of  their  adamant  opposition,  will 
be  pursued  with  all  vigor  and  due  speed, 

BACISM 

Tlic  second  reconstruction:  Since  the 
.'ounding  of  the  NAACP  In  1909  and  the 
Kat ional  Urban  League  in  1910,  Black  Amer- 
ica was  Involved  In  the  frustr.iting  task  of 
andolug  the  evils  of  the  Plessey  vs.  Gerguson 
Supreme  Court  Decision  which  destroyed  the 
prcnhetlc  promise  of  full  democratic  r).?ht3 
p5tablL,^hed  by  the  14th,  15th  and  16th 
Amendments.  Then,  v.-lth  the  May  19,  1954, 
Supreme  Court  Deci^tlon  declaring  segrega- 
tion in  public  education  ttnconstltutional, 
the  period  of  the  Second  Recortruction  be- 
gan, and  since  that  day  Black  America  has 
been  on  the  move:  l'-t55  orou,jht  us  the 
Montgomery  Freedom  "V^'alk  and  the  found- 
ing of  Southern  Chrljtiau  Lcxciership  Con- 
ference; 1962.  the  Philadelphia  Selective 
Patronage  Campaign:  1903.  the  March  on 
Washington  with  Martin  Luther  King's  In- 
comparable "I  Have  a  Dream";  1964.  the 
founding  of  OI3;  and  lOSe.  Meredith's  Mis- 
sissippi Walk  with  the  birth  of  "Black 
Power."  Tlie  tra?»lc.  cataclysmic  murder  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  founder  of  SCLC, 
sisnalled  the  end  of  the  Hr;<t  phase  o."  the 
Kerond  Reconstruction. 

A  second  April,  1968,  mll"?ston»  was  the 
publication  of  President  Johnson's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  report,  which  identi- 
fied the  true  sickness  that  ho-s  afflicted  the 
nation  since  Its  founding,  racism.  Tlie  clvU 
rights  activities  during  the  previous  14  jears 
were  seen  as  a  mere  tieadniill  exercise  at- 
tempting palliative  measures  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  malignant  symptoms  of  a  racist 
society.  Unfortunately,  the  nation  wa.s  oiily 
momentarily  bestirred  by  the  revelation  of 
its  malady;  nov;.  the  Kerner  Report  (as  have 
President  Truman's  "To  Secure  Tliese 
Rights")  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Commlssioii  on  Civil  Rights,"  has  become  an- 
other musevim  piece,  v.hlch  appeared  on  the 
horizon  as  a  burning  comet  and  faded  away 
leaving  behind  a  darkness  more  oppressive, 
now  that  we  have  glimpsed  the  truth. 

Racism  non-excised,  like  cancer,  can  and 
will  destroy  the  natioii.  Let  us  consider  the 
Kerner  Report's  four  areas  of  .racism: 

First,  Employment:  Govenunent,  labor 
unions  and  private  citizens  must  provide  full 
equity  In  the  job  market  as  a  fundamental 
right;  every  citizen  must  have  an  economic 
base  placed  under  him  below  which  he  or 
she  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall. 

Second,  Housing:  We  must  permit  no  more 
windfalls  for  the  construction  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions  by  the  evil  practice  of 
"great  demand  and  limited  supply."  A  decent 
home  Is  the  right  of  every  American  citizen. 
Moreover,  the  federal  govenmient  must  never 
agahi  be  the  prime  mover  In  the  development 
of  segregated  Islands  of  white  suburbia  at  the 
expense  of  blacks  and  others  who  are  forced 
to  Inhabit  the  decaying  core  cities.  The  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels:  city,  county,  state  and 
federal,  must  outlaw  "red-llnlng." 

Third,  Education:  The  nation  must  stop 
spending  millions  of  dollars  for  frills  in 
higher  education.  We  mu-st  no  longer  coun- 
tenance a  Supreme  Court  desegregation  de- 
cision which  Is  a  mockery  down  as  "with  all 
deliberate  speed."  The  policy  of  allowUig  the 
perpetrators  of  segregation  In  education  (de 
facto  and  de  jure)  to  construct  the  timetable 
for  ending  It  has  the  potential  success  of  al- 
lowing the  king  rat  to  be  guardian  of  the 
clieese  bin. 

Fourth,  Administration  of  Justice:  In  the 
aftermath  of  Watergate,  we  still  emphasize 
that  ours  Is  a  nation  of  laws  and  not  men; 
to  guarantee  the  preservation  of  a  democratic 
society,  political  know-nothings  still  mouth 
the  nostrum  "Law  and  Order,"  forgetting 
that  justice  Is  the  prerequisite  for  "Law  and 
Order."  We  must  reject  a  system  of  law  en- 
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forccment  which  favors  the  higher  socio- 
economic levels  of  oiu*  society.  We  know  the 
deadly  aspects  of  racism.  Historically,  the 
nation  has  never  lacked  knowledge  about  the 
evil  efiects  of  racial  discrimination  or  racism. 
Can  a  socio-economic-political  system  dedi- 
cated to  the  exploitation  of  human  and  phys- 
ical resources  destroy  racism? 

We  a.sk  a  second  challenging  question:  Is 
It  possible  for  a  black  man,  an  outsider  iu  a 
racist  society,  ever  to  u.se  the  instruments 
of  law  (honed  to  protect  the  values  of  -.vhlte 
racial  tuperiority  iu  a  capitalist,  society)  to 
bring  about  the  administration  of  Ju.stice  for 
the  wretched  and  exploited  of  that  society? 

We  are  reminded  of  the  plight  of  the  II- 
r.xcliies  held  In  bondage  In  Babylon,  from 
the  13/th  Pcalm": 

"By  the  rivers  ol  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  v.e  remembered 
Zion. 

We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willow  Iu 
tiie  midst  thereof. 

For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  cap- 
tive requiied  of  us  a  song;  and  they  that 
v.asted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saylnt;;, 

"Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zlon." 

How  shall  we  slag  the  Lords  song  in  a 
.sirange  land?" 

To  paraphrase  this  biblical  question,  Kow 
can  the  sans  and  daughters  &f  slaves  sing 
the  songs  of  freedom  and  forge  the  Instru- 
ments of  liberation  while  enduring  the 
tempo  ol  a  racist  society?  How  can  black 
judges,  even,  render  decisions  of  justice 
ftirged  at  the  hands  of  white  s'.ipremacists 
wliile  ihey  dwell  in  a  racist  land.'' 
roLrricAi,  baci£>m 

Ciovernmeiit  Is  one  of  the  greate.st  .sponsors 
;if  racism  in  America;  It  provides  an  um- 
brella under  which  all  the  racist  take  cover 
in  the  shade. 

It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  at  least  ten  of  America's  14  largest 
cities  will  be  presided  over  by  black  mayors. 
But,  is  this  an  opporttinlty  ••  a  punishment? 
The  cities  are  being  inundated  by  a  tidal 
wave  of  crime,  their  jobs  are  disappearing, 
their  hovLsing  Is  being  destroyed  faster  than 
it  Is  being  built.  Tax  loopholes,  FHA  loans 
and  highway  subsidies  have  encouraged  sub- 
urbanization. With  the  loss  of  manufacturing 
and  a  commercial  tax  base,  plus  the  less  of 
tipper  Income  households,  the  once-affluent 
cities  can't  maintain  minimum  services.  No 
central  city  government  now  posses.ses  the  in- 
digenous resources  necessary  to  provide  a  de- 
cent level  of  social  services  for  its  Inhabitants. 
Will  black  mayors  be  able  to  serve  and  de- 
velop viable  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
of  commerce,  learning  and  cultiu-e,  or  will 
they  be  presiding  over  the  death-knell  of 
that  sociological  concept  knowm  as  a  city? 
Will  blacks  be  able  to  serve  the  r.j'sses  of  all 
races,  colors  and  creeds,  or  In  met  Instances 
have  black  fswres  been  substituted  for  white 
faces  to  continue  the  same  old  political  Jig — 
In  which  the  Instruments  of  government 
deny  to  the  poor  and  needy  those  clrcimi- 
£tances  and  services  which  have  always  gone 
to  the  rich  and  the  greedy?  Black  political 
leaders  have  become  excellent  politicians 
and  specialists  In  the  art  of  compromise;  but 
most  of  them  lower  their  political  aspiration 
level  lo  their  shoetops,  rather  than  to  the 
mountalntop  of  full  participation  In  govern- 
ment; they  must  never  be  allowed  to  forget 
that  they  were  placed  In  high  office  to  con- 
tinue the  thrust  for  survival  of  the  masses — 
yea,  even  for  their  liberation!  They  must  be 
catalytic  agents  to  force  political  and  eco- 
nomic change,  to  free  the  masses  from  the 
special  Interests — those  forces  which  un- 
hesitatingly use  our  economy,  our  court- 
houses and  our  schools  to  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

International  Racism:  Where  Is  the  voice 
of  the  Black  Church  calling  for  justice  for 
the  oppressed  blacks  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa   and  Nlmlbia,   warning  Secre- 
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lary  of  State  Kissinger  and  President  Ford 
that  25  million  blacks  are  incensed  at  Iha 
revelations  in  the  report  labeled  "Operation 
Tar  Baby,"  which  revealed  that  our  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  Is  in  collusion  with  the 
racist  governments  In  S.>uthern  Rhodesia 
bnd  oouthein  Africa? 

Racism-USA  and  aparll-.eid-Southern  Af- 
rica arc  botii  visible  manifestations  oi  the 
cvii  me;hods  employed  by  the  muii.i»iaiioiial 
corporaiioijs.  whose  power  staffers  the  hu- 
man imaiiiuiii  on,  a  juggernaut  destro;,ing 
all  iiidivictu:.^!  fiecdi.m  and  creativity  iu  its 
pat'i,  a  cloud  'ollading  the  bUiilighi  of  hu- 
man liljeraijon  on  all  of  the  coutineatj.  Ten 
international  ba'.ikers  and  no  more  than  300 
corporations  (predominantly  US)  control 
65',  of  tlie  productive  capacity  of  the  USA, 
iucl  betv.:c?i  35  and  45'<j  oi  the  productive 
capacity  oi'  the  nun-sccialist  world.  These  in- 
dividual monsters  thrive  ou  explcitatiou  of 
the  mineral  resources  in  tiie  Third  'A'orld  and 
the  Institutional  and  Intellectual  and  hu- 
man resources  of  the  entire  world.  They  have 
one  god:  'an  ever-expanding  profit."  Black 
.'Vmcrica,  as  I'ae  26th  lajgest  nation,  has  a 
responsiollity  to  recognize  the  deadly  truth 
and  catalyse  the  masses  on  all  continents  to 
sustained  action — against  giced  and  human 
exploitation. 

Have  >ou  ever  been  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  blacks  In  America,  after  eadurlng  300 
.vears  of  slavery  and  112  jears  of  crjpto- 
freedom.  have  never  developed  a  revolution- 
ary cla.ss?  Not  only  must  we  engage  In  per- 
sistent agitation,  but  Black  .America  at  tht.s 
crucial  hour,  in  this  search  for  relevance, 
muit  laid  a  Black  Ideology  and  a  Black 
Agenda.  Perhaps  we  must  have  the  vision 
and  the  darin{T  to  question  the  holy  cow. 
Integration,  as  a  viable  social  phenomenon. 
Let  us  Invenicry  our  black  resources,  out  of 
which  we  shall  develop  a  blach  Ideology  and 
then  a  black  agenda: 

Education:  Education  Is  a  bedrock  upon 
which  a  people  must  build  for  survival.  Our 
sons  and  daughters  must  be  Imbued  to  seek 
r-ducational  excellency  and  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  teeming  black 
ma.?ses.  Our  youth  must  never  forget  that 
there  is  a  nation  to  be  led.  and  an  eternal 
struggle  to  be  waged  against  racism. 

The  Black  Family:  In  all  ages  when  men 
were  the  victims  of  both  physical  and  psycho- 
logical slavery,  the  strength  for  survival  has 
been  the  family.  The  black  family  as  a  unit 
has  been  a  balm  and  a  refuge  In  time  of  dis- 
tress; we  must  not  be  brainwashed  by  the 
nonsense  of  a  Moynehan.  It  Is  the  family  In- 
stitution which  mtist  reach  out  and  rescue 
the  lost  black  youth,  and  strengthen  Uie  re- 
solve of  the  black  male  to  walk  tall  and  as- 
sume the  rightful  position  of  leadership  In 
the  commou  struggle  for  survival  and  lib- 
eration. 

The  Black  Press:  Iu  lime  of  stress,  the 
Black  Press  has  been  the  sole  conduit  to  con- 
vey the  alaim  or  to  sound  the  promise  of 
hope.  Without  its  press.  Black  America  would 
resemble  a  giant  whose  spinal  cord  has  been 
severed  leaving  a  complete  interruption-,  with 
no  transmls.slon  from  the  brain  to  the  vital 
organs. 

The  Black  Sororities  and  Fraternities:  More 
than  600,000  of  the  educated  black  elite  are 
members  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  com- 
posed of  members  of  our  national  sororities 
and  fraternities.  For  too  long,  the  Pan-Hel- 
lenic elite  have  given  truth  to  E.  Franklin 
Prazler's  description  of  the  "black  bougeoi- 
sle."  We  are  the  best  educated,  the  mo.st 
economically  advantaged  and  unfortunately 
In  far  too  many  Instances  the  nwst  psycho- 
logically Insulated  from  the  reRpor^lbllitles 
which  higher  education  places  upon  the 
apex  of  the  25-mUllon  black  pyramid.  In 
terms  of  the  utilization  of  the  educated  mind 
Inquisitively  to  examine  and  re-examine  the 
demands  of  change  upon  the  socio-economic- 
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political  system,  the  Pan -Hellenic  cU  e  have 
failed. 

The  above  observations  on  black 
ties  and  college  sororities  do  not 
Tiift  reservoir  of  black  organizationa 
power   and  womanpower  found 
bl.irk   fraternal  organization.s  si 
the  black  masses,  and  nvimbeiirig  In 
of  members,  s\ich  organizations  as  t 
ous  orders  of  the  Masonic  Lodges 
em  Star,  the  Knights  of  Tabor,  the 
the  Woodmen  of   the  World   and   t 
These  organizations  are  capable  of 
tremendous    manpower    ai'd    econor 
sources  directed   toward  common 
and  common  causes.  Their  only  n 
Ideology  as  a  precursor  to  their  devel 
of  agendas  in  a  common  struggle  to 
the  black  experience. 

The  Black  Church:  Too  often,  thi 
church   has  done   nothing   more 
the  white  church.  It  must  become  a 
tionary  force,  using   its  financial   v 
to  build  the  whole  man.  rather  than 
dertng  them  in  fine  building.^  and 
tious  charades  by  some  black  prearh^r 

The   Black  Muslims  have  placet: 
role  in  the  revolution  for  .survival 
eration.  Never  have  so  few  blacks  in 
been  able  to  accomplish  so  n  uch. 
cally  and  spiritually,  through   ihe 
ment  of  psychological  iiationhood.  Th 
set   tliemselves   apart   and   built 
a  black  agenda.  The  Black  Muslim 
is  the  only  one  which  waves  over  a  ; 
c-ipousing  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
ness   and    the    possibility   ot 
through  togetherness  that  .*  htch  bloc 
nut  accomplish  alone. 

The  Black  Church  has  a  prophi-l 
sion  to  play  in  black  survival 
i.s  a  revolutionary  religion.  We  cha 
churchmen  to  e.-ipouse  the  rev 
zeal  of  early  Christianity,  when  the 
the  church  reinforced  the  characteiization 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  first  f;reat  i  ocialist 
and  Christianity  a.^  the  earliest  forn  of  so- 
cialism, as  reflected  in  the  Actx'  description 
the  first  chxirch : 

•'And  they  continued  .steadfa.'^tiy  in  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  lellowship.  pnd  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers 

"And  all  that  believed  were  toge 
had  all  things  common:  and  sold  th 
se.ssions  and  goods,  and  parted  then 
men.  as  every  man  had  need. 

"And  they,  continuing  daily  with 
cord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bre4d 
house    to   house,   did   eat    their    nieit 
(;ladne.ss  and  singleness  of  heart 

SOCTKEKN      CHRISTIAN      LZADrRSlIIP'S 

When  Martin  Luther  King  l>egan 
the  black  civil  rights  crusade  w;th  t 
peace    struggle,    and    vigorously 
the   Vietnamese   War   which   eventually 
suited  in  the  squandering  of  ii>150  bll 
over  a  half  a  million  (500.000  wounjed 
55,000  dead)   of  our  finest  young 
he  became  a  hated  and  feared  oppckient 
those  occupiers  of  the  nation■.^  higlie  t 
ical  and  economic  position.'*.  HI'*  crujade 
both    economic    and    political 
of  the  ma-sses  in  opposition  to  the 
•.md  economic  greed  of  the  \ipper  c 
doubtedly,  led  to  bis  untimely  death 

However,  the  March  of  the  Poor  o 
ington,  the  implementation  of  the 
and  '75  Civil  Rights  Voting  statutei 
deep  south,  euid  now,  the  search  for 
tionary  yet  revolutionary  economii 
through  nonviolence  are  examples 
Aljernathy's  continuing  the  SCLC 
to  serve  a  suffering  humanity 
Aberoatliy  has  moved  SCLC's  front 
the  seas  into  the  world  peace  movetnfent 
as  Chairman  of  the  International  <  lommis- 
.sion  Against  Racism,  Neo-Colouial!  sm  and 
Apartheid,  SCLC's  leader  Ls  in  the  v  niguard 
oi  millions  who  struggle  agaln.st  all  »  onomlc. 
>oclal  and  political  manUestationa  o:  racism. 
Abernathy's   call   for  «   general.   w(irld^-1de. 
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complete  and  total  disarmament,  reflects  the 
assessment  by  SCLC  of  the  clearly  delineated 
truth:  that  an  expenditure  of  $270  billion  a 
year  for  armaments  bllghtfl  and  permanently 
deters  the  possibility  that  the  physical  and 
material  resources  of  the  Spaceship  Earth 
can  be  utilized  at  home  or  abroad  for  em- 
ployment, education,  health,  housing  and 
other  life  enrichment  needs  of  the  people. 
SCLC  must  add  its  voice  to  that  of  the 
millions  of  people  represented  by  the  26  na- 
tions who  attended  the  recent  San  Francisco 
World  Citizens  Assembly  and  xin.Tnimously 
adopted  a  plan  for  complete  control  of  arma- 
ments proliferation  (the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
armament Plan)  which  involves  a  progressive 
reduction  of  world  armament  expenditure-^ 
over  a  5-year  period  of  50'.  and  restricts  ex- 
penditures for  new  military  weapon.s  and 
equipment  (i.e.  from  8270  billion  to  $135 
billion.)  These  monies  saved  will  be  utilized 
for  international  development  (S14.5  billion) 
and  national  development  ($121.5  billion) 
by  the  fifth  year. 

Wlien  SCLC,  in  the  embodiment  of  King, 
be^an  to  speak  pragmatically  of  utilizing 
religious  commitments  in  the  destruction 
01'  economic  and  political  racism.  King  fell 
vir  liin  of  the  greed  of  a  society  which  wor- 
shiped economic  rights  more  than  it  cher- 
ished human  rights.  Brethren,  after  112  years 
of  blight  upon  the  black  experience,  does  the 
tnuii  not  dawn  upon  us  as  It  has  upon  the 
black  masses — that  the  nation  needs  a 
change  in  its  .social,  economic  and  political 
direction? 

In  this  crucial  hour,  when  the  majority  of 
the  nation's  economists  and  political  .scien- 
tists recognize  the  current  i'lflatlon  and  re- 
cession a-s  a  tolling  of  the  hells  lor  laLsjez- 
faire  capitalism,  with  the  warnings  of  past- 
Watergate,  can  SCLC  not  visualize  the  sordid 
sickness  that  infects  the  nation  as  we  move 
covertly  and  without  organized  opposition 
toward  con.stitutioual  fascism?  The  body  pol- 
itic as  a  human  organism  does  not  counte- 
nance a  vacuum.  Those  three  cardinal  de- 
fenders against  facism:  a  strong  Communist 
Party,  a  vibrant,  creative  Socialist  Patty,  and 
a  labor  movement  ingrained  in  the  masses  of 
the  people,  do  not  exist  in  America  today. 
The  Communist  Party  numbers  less  than 
50.000:  since  the  death  of  Norman  Thomas 
the  Socialist  Party  has  been  somnabulent. 
The  organized  American  labor  movement  has 
become  a  part  of  the  establishment.  There 
will  be  other  Watergates,  because  who  or 
what  force  exists  In  the  nation  to  deter 
them? 

We  must  move  this  nation  toward  a  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  .society,  a  symbiosis  between 
capitalism  and  socialism,  with  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  where  the  people  have 
the  right  to  vote  and  change  their  govern- 
ment, to  bring  about  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  transportation,  banks,  mass 
industries,  and  government  control  of  the 
minimum  es.sentials  required  for  equalizing 
the  opportunities  of  all  people  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  democracy. 

The  black  ma-sses,  enduilng  the  ravages  of 
a  depression  in  which  35  to  40'.  of  the  em- 
ployable black  adults  still  countable  are  un- 
employed, have  finally  lost  faith  In  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  for  112  years  post-Eman- 
cipation has  offered  them  recycles  of  the 
first-flred-last-hired,  hopeless,  bleak  tomor- 
rows of  economic  nothingness;  they  have 
tried  the  system  and  found  it  wantUig.  Even 
tliough  the  black  masses  cannot  articulate 
the  new  economic  world  a-coming.  they  know 
there  must  be  something  better  than  this, 
and  call  it  what  yoti  may,  they  are  ready  lor 
It. 

We  have  no  illusions  abotit  the  possibUl- 
ties  of  25  million  blacks,  representing  the 
black  tall,  wagging  the  white  dog.  Yet,  25 
million  blacks,  finally  clearly  visualizing  the 
ultimate  disaster  offered  by  capitalism  for 
black  colonials  in  capitalist  America,  led  by 
SCLO  and  the  educated  tenth,  using  their 
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moral,  mental  and  physical  resources  In  seri- 
ous analysis  and  studies  of  economic-politi- 
cal alternatives  which  will  be  transmitted  by 
the  Black  Church  and  the  Black  Press  to  the 
blpck  ma.s.ses  numbering  more  than  20  mil- 
lion people:  stich  a  unified,  dedicated  black 
vangaurd  for  change  residing  in  llie  belly 
of  the  beast  would  create  an  irresihtible  proc- 
e.s.s  in  the  body  politic  that  would  force  the 
tot.il  nation  to  ieek  and  develop  viable  eco- 
nomic altern:i  lives. 

TbLs  black  vanguard,  rejecting  capitalism 
as  the  result  of  the  battle  scar.s  of  the  100- 
yenr  past -Emancipation  treadmill  struggle 
leading  nowhere,  would  become  the  redemp- 
tive catalytic  force  in  America  with  whicli 
the  millions  of  non-blacks  who  are  ill- 
housed,  ill-fed.  without  adequate  medical 
care,  unemployed  and  under-employed,  migh' 
coalesce  to  create  an  irre.stible  tide  forcin,; 
meaningful  changes  in  the  economic  and  po- 
litical life  of  tlie  nation,  so  as  to  create  a 
social  democratic  society,  one  thai  does  not 
stiller  recurrent  periods  of  mass  under  and 
unemployment:  a  society  committed  to  com- 
prehensive medical  care  for  nil  of  its  people, 
a  society  dedlcared  to  educating  every  child 
to  his  maximum  potential  for  services  to  the 
ta.-.k.  of  life  enrichment :  a  society  in  which 
the  fruits  and  the  genius  of  agriculture  are 
used  to  adequately  nourish  the  entire  nation, 
a  S'n-iety  where  the  forces  of  la'jor  ber-ome  an 
al'v  of  tlie  people  in  the  struggle  agHlnsI 
multi-national  corporallon.s  and  tnassivewm- 
centritlon  of  personal  and  instltiilional 
wei'.liii.  Such  a  society  would  end  the  squan- 
dering of  our  national  re.-.onrces  in  a  sense- 
less meglomauia  r>i  ainv.inieiits  cvflcd  uptm 
rearmaments. 

The  preceding  portrait  of  words  must  be- 
come the  grand  design  into  which  is  poured 
tlie  muscles,  s.veat,  labor  and  dedication  oi 
the  American  people,  a  people's  crusade  to 
develop  prospertty  and  plenty  at  home  as  well 
as  pence  in  tiie  world  community.  Failure  »<> 
capture  and  activate  such  a  grand  design  will 
reoult  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  tlie  Water- 
gate syndrome — that  monolithic  concentra- 
tion oi'  government,  political  power  and  op- 
pres.sion  sustained  by  the  military-industrial 
complex  whose  ultimate  goal  is  fa.scism  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

A.S  I  near  the  end.  we  call  to  witness  three 
v.(;rds  of  a  great  black  newspaper  publisher. 
Frederick  Douglass.  In  the  declining  years  of 
his  life  Douglass  was  asked,  "What  would  be 
your  final  words  to  colored  Americans  in 
"their  struggle  for  their  freedoms?"  And  lie 
replied:  "Agitate!  Agitate!  Agitate!" 

bCLCs  charge  and  challenge  for  the  future 
Is  to  become  a  mighty  sword  in  the  battle 
not  only  against  economic  racism  but  all 
manifestations  of  this  deadly  disease,  to  har- 
ness tiie  materialistic  drives  of  our  society  to 
a  humanistic  philosophy  that  demonstrates 
in  the  real  world  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic — 
that  man  is,  indeed,  his  brotlier'.s  keeper. 
SCLC.  the  handiwork  of  black  preachers,  nur- 
tured locally  and  nationally  by  the  black  re- 
ligious community,  can  aspire  to  nothing 
less  than  to  create  in  a  small  measure,  on 
e.^rth,  the  promises  of  Heaven — a  land  of 
milk  and  Honey. 

SCLC:  Do  you  dare  to  venture,  to  u.'^  all 
of  your  mental,  physical  and  spiritual  re- 
sources to  be  a  cataly.st  in  humanity's  eternal 
struggle  against  all  forms  of  social,  political 
and  economic  tyranny? 

TO  know  the  truth,  but  yet  remain  im- 
mobilized to  develop  programs  reflecting  in- 
dividual and  group  commitment,  reminds  us 
of  a  quote  from  The  Talmud : 

"If  there  Is  no  knowledge  there  Is  no  un- 
derstanding. If  there  is  no  understanding 
there  Is  no  knowledge." 

To  this,  I  would  add:  If  there  Is  botlt 
knowledge  and  understanding,  but  no  com- 
mitment to  action,  then  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding, like  seeds  unsown,  will  lie  un- 
sprouted  forever  hi  the  sterile  granaries  of 
the  mind. 
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A  STUDENTS  ANALYSIS  OF 
WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  .>^hai'e  \vilh  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
position  paper  written  by  Jonathan  S. 
Naimon,  a  Montgomery  Comity,  Md.. 
high  school  student  who  participated 
in  my  1975  summer  high  school  in- 
tern program.  The  author,  along  with 
37  other  high  school  students  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Maryland,  spent  3 
weeks  on  and  off  the  "Hill"  seeing  and 
experiencing  tlie  governmental  process. 
Under  the  direction  of  my  college  intern, 
Lisa  Stark,  a  senior  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  the  assistance  of  Bruce  C.  Mil- 
ler, my  Montgomery  College  intern,  the 
young  people  were  introduced  to  the 
"inner  workings"  of  government  through 
field  trips,  seminars,  lectures,  and  indi- 
vidual research. 

Each  student  was  asked  to  select  an 
issue  of  current  interest,  conduct  re- 
search to  determine  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  issue,  distill  this  information,  and 
present  a  convincing  argument  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  From  these  I  have 
chosen  one  paper  that  is  an  interesting 
study  on  the  complex  subject  of  welfare 
reform.  Written  by  Jonathan  S.  Naimon, 
of  Northwood  High  School,  the  author 
advocates  a  comprehensive  federally 
directed  and  funded  welfare  program. 

Worthy  of  honorable  mention  were 
fine  papers  submitted  by  Catherine  Zusy 
of  Walter  Johnson  High  School  on  con- 
trol of  foreign  investments  in  the  United 
States,  and  two  opposing  views  on  the 
strip  mining  issue  by  Tei'esa  Bergamini 
of  Magruder  High  School  and  Jeffrey  M. 
Gordon  of  Kennedy  High  School.  The 
other  interns  who  participated  in  the 
program  were  Richard  Burke,  of  Ma- 
gruder High  School;  Maureen  Britti,  of 
Wheaton  High  School;  David  Brown,  of 
Springbrook  High  School;  David  Buck- 
ingham, of  Landon  School;  Nancy  Cam- 
eron, of  Montgomery  Blair  High  School; 
Richard  Carlquist,  of  Wooton  High 
School;  Lawrence  Culleen.  of  Rockville 
High  School;  Philip  S.  Dobrydnio,  of 
Paint  Branch  High  School;  Rebecca 
Fine,  of  Springbrook  High  School;  Mary 
Helm,  of  Immaculata  Preparatory; 
Doron  Henkin,  of  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 
High  School:  Douglas  Henne,  of  Mont- 
gomery Blair  High  School;  Geofifrey 
Heili'y  of  Georgetown  Preparatory 
School;  Joan  Keeney,  of  Holy  Cross 
Academy;  Louis  Kieiiian,  of  Gonzaga 
High  School;  Lynda  Kobun,  of  Be- 
thesda-Chevy Chase  High  School. 

Larry  Lewack,  of  Paint  Branch  High 
School;  Alex  Lewis,  of  Peary  High 
School;  Nan  Lowe,  of  Sidwell  Friends 
School;  Steven  McGonegal,  of  Winston 
Churchill  High  School;  Judy  Mendel- 
sohn, of  Kennedy  High  School;  Arditli 
Myers,  of  Woodward  High  School; 
Jonathan  Nimer,  of  Walter  Johnson  High 
School;  Stephanie  Kennan,  of  Walt 
Whitman  High  School;  Susan  C.  Peco- 
raro.  of  Holy  Names;  Claire  Reinburg, 
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of  Holy  Cross  Academy:  Laura  K. 
Rhodes,  of  Walt  Whitman  High  School; 
Kay  Sternenberg.  of  Gaithersburg  High 
School;  Herbert  Tyson,  of  Wooton  High 
School;  Jeffrey  Yates,  of  Churchill  High 
School:  Mary  Wagley,  of  Gaithersburg 
High  School;  Debbie  Winshel,  of  Sher- 
wood High  School:  Sandra  Fogelman,  of 
Hoi  ton  Ai-ms  School;  Joyce  Kittredge, 
of  Winston  Churchill  High  School. 

The  text  of  tlie  winning  paper  is  as 
follows : 

Should  the  Welfare  System  Be  Reformed? 
(By  Jonathan  Sandberg  Naimon) 

In  1969  the  President's  (Hehieman)  Com- 
mission on  Poverty  stated.  •Millions  of  per- 
sons in  our  society  do  not  have  a  sufficient 
share  of  Americas  affluence  to  live  decently. 
Thev  eke  out  a  bare  existence  under  de- 
plorable conditions'  The  crlticality  of  this 
problem  has  not  changed  in  the  past  six 
vears. 

I  belie\e  that  the  current  welfare  system 
in  the  United  States  should  not  be  reformed. 
It  should  be  abolished  as  poverty  is  a  critical 
problem  in  our  America. 

WHAT   IS  poverty? 

Tne  Congressional  Quarterly  stated  In 
1972  tliat  "The  government  calculates  the 
povertv  level  at  approximately  $4,000  per 
vear  for  a  family  of  four."  Since  1972.  the 
United  States  has  experienced  skyrocketing 
prices  and  tlie  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
dramatically.  Many  now  put  the  poverty  line 
at  $6,500  per  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

How  Widespread  is  this  Condition  of 
Poverty? 

Tlie  Washington  Post  reported  (March  31. 
1973.  p.  A3)  '.  .  .  tiie  number  of  officially 
designated  poor  people  (is)  now  about  25 
million."  Roger  Freeman,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, clarified  the  current  scope  of  the 
problem,  stating,  ".  .  .  one  American  family 
in  ten  is  now  held  to  be  poor."  Clearly,  the 
specter  of  poverty  is  widespread. 

HOW    CRITICAL    A    PROBLEM    IS    POVERTY? 

The  harms  caused  by  having  an  income  less 
titan  the  equivalent  of  $1000  a  person  per 
annum  are  described  below. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  harm  that  poverty 
causes  is  malnutrition  and  hunger.  The  Labor 
Research  Association  noted  in  January  1973 
that  ".  .  .  there  are  still  26  million  Americans 
living  at  or  below  federally  defined  poverty 
levels  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  an  adequate  diet."  Some  opponents 
of  public  assistance  say  that  many  people  In 
middle  income  families  eat  substandard  diets. 
However,  the  malnutrition  problem  is  not 
limited  to  too  much  snacklng.  The  periodical 
"Current  History"  quoted  Senator  Holllngs  In 
November  1971  •.  .  .  almost  15  million  Ameri- 
cans continue  life  on  or  near  the  edge  of 
starvation." 

The  Heinemaii  Commission  believes,  "The 
physical  condition  of  the  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods ill  which  the  poor  live  and  the 
crowding  that  often  occurs  have  severe  ef- 
fects on  health  (vermin  infestation  and  peel- 
ing lead  paint)  as  well  as  on  social  and  be- 
havioral patterns."  In  his  yearly  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  United  Auto  Workers 
president  Leonard  Woodcock  stated  that 
".  .  .  without  subsidies  decent  housing  Is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  those  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  .  . .  scale."  Contrary  to  widely  held  beliefs, 
all  of  HEW  and  HUD's  housing  programs  and 
projects  do  not  provide  adequate  housing  for 
the  poor.  When  queried  on  what  percentage 
of  poor  people  utilize  HEW  or  HUD  projects. 
Joseph  Westerner,  senior  assistant  for  legis- 
lative affairs  of  HUD,  said  "Very,  very  few.  I 
don't  know  the  percentage. "  Therefore,  most 
poor  people  suffer  from  the  significant  In- 
adequate housing  related  problems  men- 
tioned in  this  paragraph's  first  sentence. 
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Poverty  evidently  causes  p.sychologlcal 
harm.  Thomas  Langer  said  in  "Welfare  in 
Review",  "poor  children  seem  to  have  a 
higher  Incidence  of  serious  disorders  such  as 
psychosis,  and  appear  more  isolated,  mis- 
trustful, and  anxious  who  are  not  poor." 

Poverty  causes  health  problems.  Most  poor 
people  aie  not  covered  by  health  insurance. 
Their  Illnesses  are  a  great  financial  strain  on 
society  (treatment  or  burial  expenses)  as  well 
as  on  the  poor  themselves.  The  deprivation 
of  health  necessities  continues  despite  public 
health  clinics  and  existing  programs.  Despite 
m.my  recent  attacks  on  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  deprivation  of  medical  care  does 
cause  significant  harm.  Again  quoting  the 
Heiueman  Commission  (Poverty  Amid 
Plenty).  -Poor  families  have  four  times  more 
disabiing  heart  disetise  and  six  times  more 
nervous  disorders  and  mental  illnesses  than 
the  population  at  large.  The  poor  also  have 
three  times  as  many  orthopedic  ailments  and 
eight  times  as  many  visual  defects.  Nearly 
half  of  the  poor  pregnant  women  in  this 
co-.intry  receive  no  prenatal  care,  and  a  child 
born  to  poor  parents  is  (consequently)  twice 
as  likely  as  the  average  new-born  to  die  be- 
fore his  first  birthday.  Fifty  percent  of  poor 
children  are  not  immunized  adequately,  and 
sixty -four  percent  have  never  seen  a  dentist." 
ciearly.  poverty  is  a  problem  with  many 
significant  harms.  There  Is  not  much  dis- 
agreement that  the  pre.sent  welfare  system  i.-> 
not  effective.  I  feel  that  the  status  quo  has 
certain  important  flaws  that  preclude  tinker- 
ing to  improve  the  system  and.  figuratively, 
crv  out  for  fundamental  change. 

The  first  major  defect  of  our  current  wel- 
."■are  situation  is  inadequate  benefits.  The  La- 
bor Research  Association,  in  Economic  Notes. 
notes.  States  set  their  own  'need  standard' 
for  eligibility  and  in  all  but  four  states  wel- 
fare payments  are  well  below  the  official  pov- 
erty level  of  $3972  a  year.  .  .  .  Moreover,  38 
states  pay  less  than  their  own  official  'need 
standard'."  Benefit  levels  are  so  low  that 
many  families  that  do  get  assistance  have  to 
survive  under  substandard  if  downright  un- 
healthy living  conditions.  The  Heineman 
Commission  states,  "The  following  figures 
indicate  low  living  standards  borne  by  AFDC 
(Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children) 
families:  11.2"c  had  no  private  use  of  a 
kitchen;  24';  had  no  hot  and  cold  running 
water;  22.5';  had  no  private  use  of  a  flush 
toilet;  22.4'<  had  no  private  use  of  a  bath- 
room with  a  shower  or  tub:  30.1 'c  had  not 
enough  beds  for  all  family  members:  24.8' 
had  not  enough  furniture  so  that  everyone 
could  sit  down  while  eating;  45.8'c  had  no 
milk  for  the  children  sometime  in  the  past 
six  months  because  of  lack  of  money;  and 
17.4';  had  children  who  stayed  home  from 
school  sometime  In  the  past  six  months  dtie 
to  lack  of  clothes  or  shoes." 

The  second  major  defect  of  the  present 
welfare  system  is  that  it  has  not  solved  the 
problem  of  providing  an  adequate  diet  for 
poor  persons  through  its  food  stamp  program. 
The  reason  for  this  is  threefold. 

The  use  of  food  stamps  requires  one  to  ad- 
mit in  public  (at  stores)  that  one  Is  taking 
government  assistance.  To  many  of  the  poor, 
this  is  downright  degrading.  (The  Protestant 
work  ethic  is  as  strong  in  the  poor  as  In  the 
middle  class.) 

Food  stamps  have  to  be  bought  once  a 
month  on  a  lump-sum  basis.  Often  they 
cost  nearly  as  much,  or  more,  than  a  monthly 
welfare  check.  In  months  that  poor  people 
utilize  food  stamps,  other  needs  irent. 
clothes,  medical  care)  have  to  be  forgotten 
because  there  is  not  much  money  left. 

Food  stamp  benefits  are  too  low.  Senator 
George  McGovern,  at  the  1971  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendment  hearings,  estimated 
that  the  $106  a  month  comes  out  to  29c  a 
meal  for  each  person.  Despite  his  dubious 
dexterity    with    figures,    his   arithmetic    was 
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right  that  time.  In  my  estimation    no  one 
can  live  on  as  little  as  that 

The  third  major  defect  with  the 
u-elfare  programs  la  that  they  do 
courage  people   to  •nork.  In   most 
man  can  not  receive  welfare  bene^ts 
works  and  is  poor,  even  if  he  has 
pendents.  In  tho~e  states  that  one 
welfare   and   work    at   the   same 
usually  will  not  end  up  with  more 
one    works. 

The  fourth  major  flaw  in  the  pre^ 
fare   system  is   that   it    encourages 
leave  the  households  of  their 
secure  benefits  for  them.  Thus,  the 
"man-in-ihe-house"   rule   removps 
figure   from   thousand.s   of   hou.seho|ds 
lack  of  a  father  figure  has  been  cited 
as  a  reason  for  the  widespread  del 
of  juveniles  in  poor  areas. 

The  fifth  major,  and  perhaps  tstta.1 
with  the  present  system  is  its  in 
coverage.  Bruno  Stein,  a  professor 
nomics  at  NTTJ  proves  this,  stating 
assistance  reaches  about  I3  of  the 
tion  under  the  poverty  line."  Thus 
that  under  the  current  system 
not  reach  ^^  of  those  who  need  thim 

In  summation,  it  has  been  establi.s  »ed  that 
poverty  is  harmful  and  the  present  system 
is  bad. 
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I  believe  that  charity  and  co 
the    xmfortunate    are    marks   of   thi 
follow  the  Judeo-Cliristian  tradition 
the  same  vein,  a  charitable  and 
ate  society  is  a  civilized  and  a 
The  Bible  even  "forces"  people  to 
liable.  In  Leviticus,  Chapter  19,  Line  1 
it  says,  "When  you  reap  the  harvest 
land,  you  shall  not  reap  all  the  wa  ' 
edges  of  the  field,  or  gather  the 
your  harvest.  You  shall  not  pick 
yard    bare,   or   gather   fallen    fruit 
vinyard.  you  shall  leave  them  for 
and  the  stranger.   I  am  the   Lord  c 
Gcd.' 

WHO  .\RE  WE  BEtNC  t  H.ABITABtE  TO  THf> 
TAX   POLLv\aS7 

Currently,  64-;    of  those  who  rece 
fare  grants  are  children.    10'      are 
of  small  children  or  unemployed 
looking  fc*  work,  15';.  work  part  titne 
10 'c  ara  aged.  According  to  WUllai  1 
berry    (who  gave   us  the  above 
figures),    only    l',,    of   the   current 
recipients  are  excluded  from  the 
tioned   categories   and   are   therefor  t 
classified  as  chlslers.  The  small 
p>eople   who   can    work    but    collect 
because  they  are  lazy  should  not 
Congress  from  eiiacting  a 
gram  to  replace  the  current  welfare 

WHT  SHOLT-D  THE  FEDERAL  GOVEBNMEN 
DCR     THIS    BXTRDEN     INSTEAD     OF     S 
LOCALITIES? 

As  was  previously  .stated   ipage  4 
.states  can't  even  meet   their  own 
poverty  level  standards.  E.  A.  Mosher. 
of  the  National  League  of  Citle«.  .«aii 
rent   inflationary  pressures,   InetHcle 
government,  structure,  and  parttcuftr 
economic  conditions  add  further  to 
culty  of  raising  adequate  revenues 
ever  increa.sing  service  expenditures." 
government   inefficiency   will   not 
nated   by  letting   the   state's   and 
handle  assistance  to  the  poor.  On 
gency  of  getting  federal  help  to  it 
Senator  Muskle  said,  "The  harsh 
that  no  matter  bow  bard  they  try 
no  way  without  outside  help  the  cities 
raise  the  kind  of  money  they  need 
the  rising  cost  of  government."  By 
ess  of  elUnlnAtion,  the    federal 
has  to  shoulder  the  burden,  as 
loca'.itSes  can  not. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PBOPOiED     SOLUTION 

1.  A  guaranteed  minimum  annual  income 
of  »4000  per  year  for  a  family  of  four  or  $1000 
per  dependent. 

2.  A  negative  Income  tax  sliding  from  25'",' 
for  someone  who  earns  $1000  a  year  (for  a 
family  of  fotirj  to  50'.'  for  someone  who 
makes  $8000  a  year  (for  a  family  of  four). 

3.  A  capital  gains  tax  at  nearly  the  .same 
rate  other  earning.s  are  taxed  (85',  ). 

4.  A  greater  overseas  profits  tax  (50' f  of 
corporate  ratei . 

5.  An  excess  profits  tax  as  President  Ford 
.■^u'jjgests.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Cotincil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors will  calculate  what  a  just  profit  is. 

tj.  Internal  Revenue  Service  control  over 
the  program. 

THIS     JItANS     THAT 

1.  If  Che  hfad  of  a  family  of  four  made  no 
income  at  all,  the  family  would  get  $4000 
that  yt;ir.  If  an  aged  or  disabled  jjersou  liv- 
ine:  alone  made  no  income  at  all  (this  case 
i.s  more  prevalent  tlian  the  former)  they 
would  get  $1000. 

2.  li"  someone  make.s  81000  a  year  ( for  a 
family  of  four),  they  would  receive  the  dit- 
lerence  between  $4000  and  25'.  of  their  in- 
come. They  would  not  pay  any  taxes.  (3750 
in  addition  to  the  1000  they  earned).  Sim- 
ilarly, if  someone  made  $5000  a  year  (for  a 
family  of  four),  they  would  pay  no  taxes  and 
receive  the  difference  net  ween  $4000  and  40'  • 
of  their  income. 

There  would  be  no  tax  brackets.  Each  per- 
son's taxation  would  be  figured  out  in  rela- 
tion to  following  graph.  (Not  reproduced  in 
t)ie  Record.) 

ADVAKTACFS     OF     THE     PROPOSro     PLAN 

Due  to  the  minimum  guaranteed  annual 
income,  benefit  levels  will  be  adequate  na- 
tion-wide, not  only  in  the  few  localities  that 
can  afford  to  pay  currently.  As  a  result,  many 
poor  people  may  be  able  to  afford  housing, 
food,  and  medical  care. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  stringent  eligibility  re- 
q-airements  such  as  the  "man-in-the  house" 
rule,  fathers  will  not  be  encouraged  to  leave 
their  homes.  Hopefully  the  presence  of  a 
father  figure  will  do  something  to  stem  the 
tide  of  juvenile  delinquency  In  our  cities. 

Due  to  the  system's  being  administered  by 
the  IRS,  Inadequated  coverage  will  not  be  a 
major  problem.  All  those  that  file  a  tax  re- 
turn and  who  are  poor  will  be  covered. 

Most  Importantly,  there  will  be  a  work  in- 
centive. Under  the  proposed  plan,  one  will 
end  tip  with  more  money  if  one  works  more. 

In  summary,  poverty  Is  a  critical  problem 
in  America  today.  The  present  welfare  sys- 
tem is  not  and  can  not  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty.  A  guaranteed  annual  income/nega- 
tive Inccmie  tax  system  in  a  simpler,  more 
equitable,  and  viable  alternative  tliat  should 
be  enacted. 


AN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  foster  grand- 
parent program.  Tlais  week  the  ACTION 
program  will  be  celebrating  its  10-year 
anniversary,  with  a  conference  being 
held  here  in  Washington. 

Let  me  take  a  few  second.s  to  tell  you 
about  the  foster  grandparent  program. 
The  program  is  for  lower  Income  elderly 
Americam   60   years  and  older.   Thwe 
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"grandparents"  spend  5-day  weeks,  4 
hours  a  day,  working  with  physically 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  or  retarded 
children 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  a  city  in  my  dLstrict.  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.,  was  one  of  the  20  original  program.^. 
Representing  our  project  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Washington  this  week  are  the 
project  director  Martha  Gibson  and  77- 
ycar-old  Mrs.  Dewey  Dellart,  one  of  the 
original  foster  grandparents.  Our  pro- 
gram works  with  retarded  children  at  the 
Johnny  Appleseed  workshop.  In  this  pro- 
giani,  Mrs.  Dellart  works  with  two 
youths,  teaching  them  to  cook  in  a  spe- 
cial training  program. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  for  low- 
income  older  adults  to  contribute  usefully 
to  th°ir  communities  in  the  retirement 
years  and  to  enjoy  self-respect,  respect 
from  others,  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  being  needed  and  making 
others  happy.  I  hope  you  join  me  in  cele- 
brating their  successes  and  wishing  them 
more  of  the  same  in  the  future. 


HOJJ.  LEONARD  P.  WALSH  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  JUDGE.  HONORED 
AT   PORTRAIT  PRESENTATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN   VHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE.S 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  days  before  the  summer  recess,  the 
U.S.  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
met  in  the  ceremonial  courtroom  for  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  of  Judge  Leon- 
ard P.  Walsh. 

Judge  Walsh  retired  not  long  ago  and 
his  fonner  law  clerks  and  other  friends 
commissioned  a  portrait  of  the  judge 
which  was  given  to  the  United  States 
for  display  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
Building  at  John  Marshall  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

One  of  the  guests  and  speakers  at  the 
presentation  was  Judge  George  MacKin- 
non of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  Judge 
Walsh  and  Judge  MacKinnon  have  been 
lifelong  friends  and  were  teammates  on 
the  famous  University  of  Minnesota  foot- 
ball teams  of  1925.  1926.  and  1927.  An- 
other famous  Minnesotan,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  was  unable  to  attend 
but  forwarded  a  letter  of  warm  personal 
greetings.  Pi-esident  Gerald  R.  Ford  also 
forwarded  his  congratulations  to  Judge 
Walsh  for  his  "21  years  of  dedicated 
service  on  the  bench." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  many  friends  ol 
Judge  Walsh  in  the  Congress  and  on  tha 
Federal  bench,  I  t^lsh  to  insert  a  per- 
tinent portion  of  the  transcript  from  the 
portrait  ceremony,  wherein  the  portrait 
was  accepted  with  appreciation  and  or- 
dered to  be  hung  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  "as  a  token  of  respect  and 
admiration": 

Proceedings 

Judge  Corcoran.  Honored  guests,  trustees 
of  the  Judge  Walsh  Portrait  Fund,  membera 
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of   the   family   of  Judge   Walsh,   ladies   and 
gentlemen: 

This  Court  has  been  called  into  special 
session  today  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
from  the  former  law  clerks  and  from  others 
o'  his  friends  a  portrait  of  Judge  Leonard  P. 
Walsh.  ,    , 

It  is  a  gratifying  experience  for  his  fellow 
iuUges  on  this  Court  to  be  able  to  participate 
"in  this  ceremonv.  It  must  lie  extremely  gratl- 
'ving  as  well  for  his  family  and  his  friends 
lo  know  he  is  being  honored  today  in  this 
sperial  proceeding. 

On  )3eha!f  of  the  Coiu-t.  I  particularly 
want  to  welcome  the  Judge's  wife.  Mrs. 
Leonard  Walsh;  his  secretary.  Miss  Katha- 
rine Smith;  liis  children  Bill  Walsh  and  Toby 
Kaziuski.  «'ho  are  present  here  today. 

I  also  see  in  the  audience  members  of  the 
United  Slates  Court  of  Appeals,  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  of  the  Superior  Court.  On  behalf  of  this 
United  States  District  Court.  I  extend  to  you 
a  warm  welcome  to  participate  in  this  special 
proceeding. 

While  we  were  in  the  robing  room  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  was  handed  this  envelope 
and  I  want  you  to  participate  in  enjoying  jt 
with  me.  Itis  a  colored  photograph  of  our 
President  and  it  is  autographed  as  follows: 
"To  Judge  Leonard  P.  Walsh,  with  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  for  21  years  of 
dedicated  service  on  the  bench, "  signed 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Judge  Walsh.  Thank  yo\i. 
Judge  Corcoran.  We  had  lioped  to  be  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  who  wanted  to  pay  his 
personal  respects  to  Judge  Walsh,  but  Chief 
Justice  Burger  lias  been  called  out  of  town 
and  is  luiable  to  attend. 

He  did,  however,  send  a  note  to  our  Chief 
Judge,  William  Jones,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  it  a  part  of  this  record.  This  is  written 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
William  B.  Jones,  Chief  Judge.  United  States 
District  Court,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Bill:  I  deeply  regret  that  a  change 
in  date  of  a  meeting  in  New  "Vork  makes  It 
impossible  to  be  present  when  Len  Walsh's 
portrait  is  presented  to  your  court. 

"I  have  known  and  worked  with  Len 
nearly  25  years  and  hold  him  in  the  highest 
regard.  He'  is  one  of  those  rare  judges  richly 
endowed  with  uncommonly  good  common 
sense  and  a  talent  for  letting  the  lawyers 
try  their  cases  yet  never  losing  control  of 
what  is  going  on.  I  well  recall  how  superbly 
he  performed  20  years  ago  as  Chief  Judge  of 
the  predecessor  court  to  the  present  Superior 
Co-art.  In  his  short  tenure  there  he  brought 
the  court's  work  up  to  date  and  left  it  in 
spendld  condition  when  he  came  to  the 
District  Court. 

"Please  give  him  my  warm  personal  greet- 
ings and  my  regrets  that  the  New  "^ork  meet- 
ing will  keep  me  away  on  Thursday. 
"Sincerely," 
We  are  happy  to  have  as  our  guest  today, 
and  sitting   with   us   on   the   bench.   Judge 
George    MacKinnon    of    the    United    States 
Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Judge  MacKhinon  is  here  as  one  of  Judge 
Walsh's    oldest    and    closest    friends.    Tlieir 
friendship  extends  back  some  50  years  to  the 
days  when  they  were  teammates  on  the  fa- 
mous University  of  Minnesota  football  teams 
of  1925,  '26  and  '27. 

No  man  knows  Judge  Walsh  better  than 
Judge  MacKinnon.  No  man  is  better  qualified 
to  speak  about  Judge  Walsh. 
The  Court  recognizes  Judge  MacKinnon. 
Judge  MacKinnon.  May  it  please  the  Court. 
Judge  Corcoran,  Judicial  colleagues  of  the 
federal  bench,  my  old  friend  Len  and  Mrs. 
Walsh,  members  of  the  family.  Miss  Smith, 
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Trustees    of    the    Foundation,    ladies    and 
gentlemen; 

My  participation  in  this  pleasurable  oc- 
casion is  with  deep  feeling  and  personal 
pride  from  having  known  Leonard  Patrick 
Walsh  personallv  and  Intimately  for  51  years, 
smce  we  first  met  as  the  first  two  candidates 
lor  the  freshman  football  team  to  step  on 
the  practice  field  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota in  1924. 

Through  the  years,  that  chance  meeting 
ripened  into  a  continuous  friendship  which 
has  persisted  with  increasing  dual  attach- 
ment to  this  day. 

I  do  not  know  what  It  Is,  but  there  Is  some- 
thing about  those  relationships  which  begin 
m  eurlv  manhood  and  are  continued  through 
life  that  weld  men  togetlier  like  hoops  of 
steel  nud  -sometimes  closer  than  brothers. 

A:  one  sees  his  friend  emerge  into  manhood 
ar.d  into  the  public  community,  you  see  him 
( o:ifronted  with  the  many  and  varied  trials 
and  tribulations  of  this  life,  his  family,  his 
profession,  and  the  always  present  personal 
problems. 

You  see  him  struggle  with  those  problems 
one  by  one.  They  become  your  problems.  You 
see  him  surmount  them  and  move  on  to 
oiher  problems  and  higher  challenges. 

Through  this  period,  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year,  your  mutual  attachment  grows 
.stronger.  'You  acquire  a  sense  of  common 
identitv. 

Aristotle  said.  A  friend  is  a  single  soul 
in  two  bodies. " 

This  can  be  particularly  true  when  your 
friend,  as  with  my  friend  Len,  has  an  all- 
encompa-ssing  capacity  for  inciting  lasting, 
warm  personal  friendships. 

This  is  something  I  am  sure  he  was  born 
with.  It  is  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  very 
being.  In  a  sense,  he  does  not  make  friends, 
he  recognizes  them.  And  this  inherent  trait 
is  all-expansive. 

Myriads  of  people  recognize  it,  are  at- 
tracted by  it  and  then  succumb  to  its  per- 
manent effects. 

This  exuding  Invitation  to  friendship  has 
been  without  limits,  as  one  recognizes  In 
traveling  around  in  Len's  past  byways  and 
having  so  many  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  so  frequently  Inquire  as  to  his  well-being. 

The  motivation  behind  this  portrait  pres- 
entation today  Initiated  by  his  former  law 
clerks  and  the  large  number  of  people  as- 
.sembled  here  today  are  mute  testimony  of 
how  some  of  those  whose  life  has  touched 
his  view  his  continuing  friendship. 

Also,  from  my  own  standpoint  and  a  rela- 
tive! v  small  group  of  surviving  men  who 
played  football  together  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  longer  ago  than  I  would  like 
to  state,  this  friendship  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  almost  unbelievably  strong  common 
bond  that  we  played  football  together  for 
the  famous  Dr.  Clarence  Spears — a  great  per- 
son and  a  great  coach  of  players  and  men. 

Judge  Walsh  once  said  of  him,  "He  taught 
me  more  than  football."  Doc  never  sacrificed 
a  boy's  education  for  a  better  chance  at 
football  victory.  Playing  football  for  him 
was  something  special. 

When  you  made  the  grade  and  played  on 
a  team  for  him,  you  acquire  a  mutual  respect 
for  your  teammates'  abilities  and  a  pride  of 
achievement  that  was  contagious  and  ever- 
lasting. Y'ou  felt  you  were  teamed  with  men 
whose  accomplishments  had  satisfied  the 
highest  standards  as  players  and  men. 

I  know  there  have  been  a  few  other 
coaches  with  similar  qualities,  but  not  many. 
The  sittiation  most  similar  to  the  one  I 
describe  I  find  among  those  men  who  played 
for  Knute  Rockne. 

Shortly  before  he  died.  Dr.  Spears  wrote 
to  a  former  captain,  who  had  played  for 
him.  Bob  Kay,  a  leading  lawyer  In  West 
Virginia,  and  I  quote  him: 
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■  My  greatest  pride  Is  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  players  I  coached  In  life  after  foot- 
ball.  Not    that   I    developed   character,    but 
mv  judgment  and  selection  of  players  to  in- 
vest  time   and   work   on   paid   dividends   as 
football  players  and  as  men  of  accomplish- 
ment after  graduation." 

When  you  played  football  for  a  man  with 
such  standards  In  the  days  before  the  game 
lost  lis  traditional  character  by  commercial- 
ized   rule    changes   designed    to   satisfy    the 
spectators    by    substituting    platooned    bit 
players  for   iron   men,  when  a  victory   over 
Michigan  or  a  tie  with  Notre  Dame  was  more 
cherished   than   a  first   round   draft   choice, 
vou  developed  a  different  set  of  values  that 
ied  to  eternal  friendships  ba.sed  on  mutual 
respect    Instead   of  squabbles   over   dlflering 
pro  salaries. 

In  memory  of  those  happy  days  of  yore 
and  ju>t  to  see  another  of  his  favorites  and 
shake  his  hand.  Doc  would  like  to  be  here 
today.   He  would  feel  proud  and  rightly  so 
of  Len's  accomplishments. 

I  feel  I  am  speaking  for  Doc  and  the  men 
who  played  for  him  with  Len  at  Minnesota. 
To  Illustrate  the  strong  bond  of  respectful 
aftection  that  is  engendered  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, one  of  our  mutual  teammates  of 
long  ago,  who  lives  In  a  distant  city,  when  I 
saw  him  just  recently,  remarked,  "If  a  man 
can  love  another  man  on  this  earth,  I  love 
that  Len." 

Judge  Walsh  also  applied  his  warm  per- 
sonal   qualities    to   judicial    administration. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  he  was  recog- 
nized   nationally    as    an    outstanding    Chief 
Judge  of   the  Municipal   Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  where  he  demonstrated 
that  rare  judicial  talent  of  being  able  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  to  satisfy  both  sides 
of  a  lawsuit. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  present  a  judicial 
biography  of  Judge  Walsh's  21-year  tenure 
on  the  bench.  That  is  well  known  to  all  here 
and  others  may  speak  to  it. 

I  .speak  to  his  human  qualities  and  to  his 
unlimited  capacity  for  the  close  companion- 
ship of  people.  He  likes  people  and  people 
like  him.  He  has  also  been  most  fortunate 
In  having  Dottle  and  Bronla  to  help  him  dur- 
ing different  periods  in  his  life,  and  he  has 
had  an  Incomparable  assistant  in  the  per- 
.son  of  Katharine  Smith. 

Tliey  all  made  major  contributions  to  Len's 
succe.ss. 

So  it  is  that  I  join  with  the  many  friends 
of  Judge  Walsh  in  thanking  his  former  law 
clerks  for  the  pleasure  of  this  portrait  which 
will  adorn  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  court 
and  serve  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  service 
a.s  a  judge  and  a  constant  reminder  of  an 
enduring  friend,  whose  retirement  has  made 
us  all  realize  how  greatly  we  value  his  com- 
panionship and  how  acutely  we  miss  the  per- 
sonal warmth  of  those  daUy  meetings,  now 
too  infrequent. 
Tiiank  you. 

•  ••••• 

Judge  Corcoran.  With  the  concurrence  of 
all  my  brother  Judges  of  this  Court,  It  Is  the 
order  oi  this  Court  that  this  portrait  of  Judge 
Leonard  P.  Walsh  be  accepted  with  sincere 
thanks  by  the  Court,  and  It  Is  further 

Ordered,  that  the  portrait  of  Judge  Walsh 
remain  and  be  displayed  in  this  Court  In 
perpetuity  as  a  token  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  this  outstanding  Judge;  and  it 
Is  further 

Ordered,  that  a  transcript  of  these  pro- 
ceedings be  prepared  and  presented  to  Judge 
Walsh  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  following  the  ad- 
journment of  this  Court,  Judge  Walsh  will 
return  to  the  well  of  the  Court  to  receive  his 
friends. 
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THE  SBA  HELPS  THE  SMALLEjST  OP 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOllr 

OF    CALIFOaNlA 

I.\  1  H£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  197) 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  th  i 

Business   Administration   is   oftep 
ligned:  but  more  often  it  prov 
serving  and  needed  a.ssistance 
small  businessman.  On  rare 
grateful  businessman  will  take 
to  express  his  appreciation 
such  appreciation  so  eloquently 
cerely   expressed   as   by   Mr 
Koeppel  of  the  Big  Sur  area  in 
gressional  district. 

I  visited  the  scene  of  the  tr 
and  mud  slide  along  Highway 
Big  Sur,  in  California,  in 
1973.  I  was  tremendously 
the  unparalleled  magniflcence  of 
the  coast,  and  the  mountains 
storm;  by  the  awesome  power  of 
Nature  which  washed  out  huge 
toothpicks  and  roads  like  ribbons; 
selflessness  erf  the  many  public 
who  came  out  of  secure  homes  in 
of  night  and  the  foulest  of  weatlier 
danger  to  help  their  f  ^ow 
young  husband  and  father  was  los . 
tons  of  mud — and  by  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  tlie  area. 

One  lady  said.  "Mr.  Talcott 
ents  taught  me  that  after  a 
should  pick  up  our  shovel  and 
dig  ourselves  out;  but  this  time, 
shovel  and  hoe  were  washed 
covered  with  tons  of  mud.  We  hav 
ing  left.  We  need  help." 

Mr.  Koeppel  s  business — an 
craft  gallery  and  studio — and  hoiie 
both  washed  away  by  the  watei 
and  debris. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Kleppe.  AdminLstrator  of  SBA.  I 
ommend  that,  for  one  of  the  mo^ 
nificent  drives  on  this  planet,  y 
down  Highway  1  from  Carmel  to 
Bay,  past  Big  Sur  and  San  Simeon . 
you  do.  stop  in  at  the  Coast 
you  will  be  glad  you  did.  The 
f  oUows : 

JviT  13 
Mr.  Thomas  Kleppe. 
Administrator,   Small   Bti.nne^s   Adn 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Kleppe:   I  would  like 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
Loan  Department  for  the  persistently 
help  in  granting  aiid  admluisterUig 
aster  loan  In  1974. 

In  February  of  1973.  a  flood  and 
washout  at  LaCer  Canyon  In  Big 
the  life  of  a  highway  employee  a 
dated  my  business,   the  Coast  Gall 
my  studio. 

Everything   I  owned  was   gone 
most  of  my  property.  50.000  cubic 
which   slid    into    the   sea,   leaving 
airspace. 

After   CalTrans   reconstructed   HI 
ar*d  a  new  drainage  system,  with 
Bvurtness  Administration  disaster 
able  to  rebuild  my  gallery  and  my 

Although  I  £im  presently  horrtfiec  I 
growing  horde  of  bureaucrats  In  oi 
try.  I  can  say  that  your  staff  was 
efficient,  courteous,  and  most  punctfial 
il;e  loan  disbursement. 
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I  also  wish  to  commend  Congressman  Burt 
Talcotfs  concern  and  liaison  efforts  with  your 
agency  In  obtaining  my  loan. 

Today,  the  new  Coast  Gallery,  a  unlqua 
bullding-ln-the-round — made  entirely  from 
used  materials.  Including  two  old  redwood 
water  tanks,  stands  quietly  and  proudly  on 
the  Big  Sur  coast,  in  part  symbolic  of  the 
helping  band  to  the  little  man,  which  was 
the  founding  spirit  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Therefore.  I.  an  artist  and  gallery  owner — 
the  smallest  of  the  small  businessmen,  wish 
to  thank  you  and  your  agency  for  your 
excellent  assistance. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  line  drBwinj;  of 
the  rebuilt  and  reborn  Coast  Gallery. 
With  siucerest  thanks. 

Oart  M.  Koeppfi., 

Arti^t-OlCiH'r . 


PRESERVING  OUR  CULTURAL 
HERITAGE 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  decades,  a  theory  widely  held 
among  observers  of  the  American  scene 
was  that  at  all  costs  the  "melting  pot" 
must  be  encouraged  to  melt  faster.  What 
this  translated  into  was  that  the  variou.s 
immigrant  groups  in  our  country  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  ethnic  backgroimd 
and  homogenize  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinctively "American"  culture.  The  pre- 
vailing belief  held  firm — that  the  more 
the  immigrants  clung  to  their  old  coun- 
tiy  ways,  the  harder  it  would  be  for  them 
to  become  American.s. 

As  a  result  of  this  belief,  millions  upon 
millions  of  immigrant  children  were 
bombarded  with  propaganda  which  had 
the  effect  of  denigrating  their  ethnic 
and  cultural  background.  Many  Angli- 
cized their  names.  Some  .shied  away 
from  their  religious  faith.  And.  a  good 
number  tried  to  leave  any  vestige  of  the 
old  country  behind. 

Now,  we  have  become  aware  that  tliis 
process  of  "Americanization"  is  neither 
necessai-y  nor  even  conducive  to  creating 
a  better  America  We  have  finally  come 
to  realize  that  virtually  all  immigrants 
who  choose  to  become  true  Americans 
can  do  so  without  yielding  the  richne.ss 
of  their  old  country  background.  In  fact, 
we  have  discovered  to  our  increasing  de- 
light that  the  mere  diversity  of  the 
groups  composing  our  Nation  is  one  of 
our  great«st  strength.s.  Our  country  and 
iis  total  culture  are  the  poorer  whenever 
any  of  our  ethnicity  and  cultm^al  diver- 
sity is  exchanged  for  certain  elements  in 
American  culture,  elements  which,  to- 
day, are  not  as  strong,  vibrant  or  bind- 
ing as  those  of  the  old  countries. 

It  is,  therefore,  surely  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  Nation  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation and  continuation  of  old  country 
culture,  customs,  beliefs,  habits  of  dress, 
diet,  and  other  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  people.  And,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  our  Nation  to  begin  reversing  the  well- 
meaning  process  of  Americanization  so 
widely  endoised  and  accepted  in  the  i-'U-^t. 
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For  these  reasons  and  many  more.  I 
am  deeply  pleased  to  have  been  able  to 
lend  m.y  support  to  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  the  American  FolkUfe  Pi-eser- 
vation  Act  in  the  House,  a  bill  that  will 
encourage  the  study,  retention,  and  pres- 
entation of  our  country's  folk  heritage. 
It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Folklife  Center  in  the  Library 
of  Congres.s.  empowered  to  support  dis- 
semination, exhibition,  and  performance 
of  American  folklife.  And,  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  agencies,  the  Folklife 
Center  will  be  able  to  make  certain  that 
the  infonnation  it  gathers  will  Alter  down 
to  our  Nation's  schools,  museums,  and  li- 
braries for  all  to  see  and  enjoy. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  time  than  now. 
on  the  eve  of  America's  Bicentermial,  our 
200th  anniversai-y,  to  insme  that  the 
American  Folklife  and  Preservation  Act 
is  further  passed  and  signed  into  law.  We 
are  a  nation  of  immigrants  who  have 
cooperated  to  buUd  America  Into  a  strong 
and  viable  Nation.  It  is  this  fact  that  we 
must  no  longer  ignore,  but  celebrate 
through  the  enactment  of  the  American 
Folklife  Pi-eservation  Act. 


ON  THE  BOTTLE  BILL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACrrCSETTS 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention an  excellent  article  on  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Vermont  to 
rid  the  roadside  of  litter  and  in  the  proc- 
ess institute  a  far-reaching  bottle  re- 
cycling program. 

The  article,  entitled  "On  tlie  Bottle 
Bill."  was  written  by  Charles  Morrow 
Wilson  and  appeared  in  the  spring  issue 
of  Vermont  Life.  I  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  take  a  moment  to  read  about 
the  successes  of  the  Vermont  program. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
On  the  Bottle  Bill 
(By  Charles  Morrow  Wilson) 

When  John  Wesley  pointed  out  that 
"Cleanliness  is,  indeed,  next  to  godliness." 
he  was  preaching  about  dres.s.  He  did  not 
mention  roadside  cleanliness  but  the  odd« 
are  that  he  was  all  for  that,  too.  Certainly 
the  great  evangelist  stood  for  environmental 
cleanliness  as  a  boon  for  what  he  termed  the 
spiritual  and  aesthetic.  He  Insisted  that  all 
thrf^  cla.s.sifiratloiis  of  cleanliness  are  attain- 
able by  "highly  practical  means." 

Vermont  was  a  bit  backward  about  takint; 
In  the  Wesleyan  Church  (or  the  Methodist 
Socieiies)  but  not  about  embracing  John 
Wesley's  advocacy  ot  cleanliness.  By  the  rec- 
ords, and  beginning  with  the  Republic  of 
Vermont  years  (1777-1791 )  the  working  mood 
of  .siicces.sive  legislatures  has  repeatedly  beeu 
oxie  of  cleaning  up,  or  at  least  trying  to. 

This  precedence  and  persistence  reemerged 
about  four  years  ago  with  the  enactment  of 
one  of  the  most  avant-gard  cleau-up  laws  in 
American  legislative  history.  Tills  "public 
act"  Is  now  variously  known  as  th»  Bottle 
BUI,  the  Returnable  Containers  Law.  or  more 
formally,  Public  Act  No.  252,  Relating  to 
Beverage  Contciners  and  a  Trash  Remoral 
Fund. 
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Call  It  what  you  choose,  the  Initial  focus 
Is  on  reducing,  and  In  time  obliterating, 
roadside  litter.  This  carries  the  experienced 
acceptances:  1)  that  throw-away  beverage 
containers  are  a  principle  factor  of  roadside 
litter,  2)  that  an  effective  remedy  has  to  be 
preventive,  and  3)  that  any  really  effective 
clean-up  effort  must  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  solid  waste  problems  which  prevail  In 
Vermont  and  the  nation  at  large. 

HistoricaUy  the  Returnable  Beverage  Con- 
trivers Law  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  Ver- 
mont's yearly  Green  tJp  Day— when  citizens, 
.schools  and  other  civic  groups  join  forces  In 
•  delittering"  roadsides  and  other  public 
lands.  But  with  all  deference  lo  its  objective 
niid  attainment  records,  one  annual  Green 
Up  Day  simply  isn't  enotigh.  Like  the  tiny 
"pat"  of  restaurant  bvitter,  the  sample  is 
okay  (so  now  brine  «s  some  butter),  but 
certainly  not  sufficient.  Keeping  the  road- 
sides clean  is  a  year-around  and  perennial 
Job.  AlthouKh  there  are  seasonal  variances, 
as  a  rule  the  maximum  tourist-and-travel 
months  (June  Into  November)  are  highe.st  In 
■  roadside  littering. 

During  December.  1973.  the  Governor'a 
Highway  Litter  Evaluation  Committee  com- 
pleted and  turned  Ui  a  painstaking  and  well- 
balanced  report  on  the  many  characterl-stics 
and  problems  of  roadside  litter.  The  ten  per- 
sons who  served  on  the  voluntary  committee 
Included  state  officials  directing  environment 
protection  works,  a  town  manager,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Vermont  Retail  Grocers  Associa- 
tion, and  a  professional  conservationist, 
among  others.  The  Vermont  highway  com- 
missioner, his  assistant  and  thii-teen  district 
engineers  actively  helped.  The  findings  in- 
cluded the  following: 

All  types  of  public  roads  suffer  infestation 
by  atitoraobUing  Utter  bug«.  By  averages  the 
local  or  township  roads  are  the  worst  Uttered. 
Although  proportionately  the  least  victimized 
the  Interstat€s  (four-laners)  are  by  no  means 
Utter  free.  However,  as  with  auto  accidents, 
the  most  persistent  roadside  messing  occurs 
within  a  comparatively  few  miles  of  th© 
messer-xippers'  living  places. 

Whatever  the  time  or  place,  tossed-away 
beverage  contaluei-s  are  the  nucleus  of  road- 
side uglificatlon.  They  make  up  anywhere 
from  a  tlilrd  to  more  than  hfllf  of  the  llitcr 
tot-als. 

Obnoxious  as  It  is,  roadside  litter  hB.s  Im- 
plicit values  which  can  contribute  and  are 
rontributlnfir  to  cleaner  and  greener  road- 
sides. 

In  Vermont,  as  el.sewheie,  salvage  collecl- 
Ing  and  the  Interrelated  recycling  industry 
are  rapidly  changing  from  the  once  lowly 
trade  of  picking  up  after  a  throwaway  society 
to  a  highly  beneficial  industry. 

It's  high  time.  Our  landflils,  more  forth- 
rlghtly  known  as  public  dumps,  can't  last 
forever.  At  best  they  aren't  good  enough. 
They  can't  be  hidden  away  completely,  or 
avoid  being  a  damaging  nuLsance  to  resident 
neighbors  or  adjoining  property  owners,  or 
to  the  passing  public. 

Fortunately  a  larger  proportion  of  the  hard 
wastes  and  burnables  are  finding  valid  market 
places.  In  Vermont  as  el.sewhere,  the  common 
waste  papers  which  only  yesterday  brought 
begi-udged  pittances  of  a  few  dollars  a  ton 
are  finding  eager  buyers  at  anywhere  from 
five  to  nine  tUnes  the  former  amounts.  Prices 
for  scrap  metals,  gla.ss  and  many  other  solid 
wastes  are  catapulting. 

No  less  fca-tunately,  beverage  containers  ar^ 
serving  as  bellwethers  for  the  awakening  Ui- 
dustry  of  wastes  savings  and  use. 

According  to  our  State  Tax  Department 
about  185  mllllou  returnable  bevei'age  con- 
talnerii  are  sold  in  Vermont  during  a  given 
year.  About  60  percent  of  these  are  beer  bot- 
tles or  cans:  most  of  the  rest  are  soda  or 
soft-drliik  containers.  Currently  the  returns 
or  cash-liLS  of  soda  containers  are  close  to 
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90  percent  of  the  total  sold  but  returns  of 
beer  containers  are  somewhat  less  impressive. 

There  is  a  bit  of  sudsy  Irony  here.  Thus  far 
the  most  clamorous  opposition  to  the  re- 
turnable containers  law  has  been  from  the 
brewers  and  distributors  of  the  malted  bev- 
ersiges  and  the  stores,  particularly  the  small 
or  "Mom  and  Pop"  stores  which  are,  or  be- 
lieve they  are,  heavily  dependent  ou  beer 
sales  and  profits. 

Meantime,  and  no  doubt  wiih  good  ca'ase 
the  brewers  continue  to  list  containers  as  one 
of  their  most  crucial  and  imperiling  prob- 
lems. Their  almost  unanimous  preference  is 
for  using  non-returnable  containers  and  add- 
nit;  the  ever-increasing  costs  to  the  wholesale 
and  uilimately,  the  retail  prices.  They  oppose 
having  to  salvage  the  metal  contalnei's  or  the 
laborious  chore  of  culling,  v.ashing  and  re- 
labeling the  re^tn-ned  bottles.  The  position 
of  the  soft  drinks  bottlers  and  distributors 
is  bubslaniially  different.  Their  Vermont 
business  is  at  le,a.st  averagely  good.  Recovery 
of  bottles  permits  an  average  of  four  addi- 
tional uses  or  "trips."  Some,  such  as  the  old- 
liner  Coca-Cola,  are  using  the  same  bottles 
as  many  as  seven  times.  This  reuaing  now 
changes  from  thrifty  to  essential.  It  is  open 
knowledge  that  even  with  mass  or  large  quan- 
tity production  the  standard  small  Coke  bot- 
tles cost  between  12  and  15  cents  apiece. 
Here,  obviously,  is  an  eynmple  of  a  coiitalner 
which  costs  more  than  the  contents,  and 
iberefore  demands  reuse. 

The  Coke  story  opens  the  door  to  a  vast 
and  troubling  vista  of  ever-rising  container 
costs.  It  Is  a  Tlsta  of  very  basic  importance 
to  the  anti-litter  laws,  present  and  future, 
and  to  the  proliferation  of  assaults  on  the 
c-onstimer's  waUet. 

Recently  while  drooling  through  the  '  deli ' 
department  of  the  supermarket,  I  was  se- 
dticed  by  a  miniature  mountain  of  my  fa\or- 
Ite  chomping  material — ^home-baked,  oven- 
warm  Italian-style  bread.  Prom  the  bakery 
manager  I  pried  out  the  admission  that  the 
bread  which  retails  at  49  cents  a,  pound  costs 
the  store  39  cents  at  ovenslde.  .\bout  20  per- 
cent of  the  overall  cost  is  the  very  sj.'ecial. 
heat -retentive  altimlnum  wrapper.  On  a 
pound-for-povtnd  baf^ls  the  heavy  v.Tnpper 
foil  costs  almost  six  times  as  much  as  the 
ingredients. 

This  horrendous  example  of  extravAeance 
relates  to  the  total  litT«r  and  trash  removal 
problem  and  to  doubly  soaking  the  hard- 
used  consumers.  The  oue-two-socko  rou'i-ine 
of  paying  for  the  containers  and  paying  again 
for  having  the  garbage  or  trash  man  haul 
them  away  is  as  Utdlcrotis  as  it  Is  punitive. 

All  this  is  a  national  quandry  and  pro- 
liferating hallmark  of  a  Throwaway  Society. 
■Vermont,  beginning  with  an  important  han- 
dle of  the  momentous  Utter  problem,  is  seek- 
iug  to  make  purposeful  Intervention  against 
tiie  economic  mayhem  of  packaging  wastes. 

The  too-little-read  text  of  the  "Bottle  BUI " 
provides  a  meaningful  overture.  The  statute 
seeks  to  tie  the  reduction  of  roadside  liuer 
with  coordinated  plans  for  reducing  its 
sotu-ce.  The  bill  Is  aimed  at  helping  munic- 
ipal and  township  authorities  effect  removal 
and  disposal  of  trash  at  township  level,  in 
all  Instances  with  the  approval  of  the  local 
governments. 

Diurlng  the  fir.st  year  of  lis  enforcemem. 
July  1,  1972,  to  the  same  day  of  the  loUow- 
iiig  year,  the  state  collected  from  all  beverage 
distributors  4  mUls  for  each  container  sold 
lor  resale  In  Vermont.  Half  of  this  levy  wa.^ 
dirtributed  to  the  townships  on  a  per  capita 
basis  for  their  u.se  In  acquiring  and  maintain- 
ing tiash  disposal  faculties.  The  rest  w^as  allo- 
cated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Agency  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation  for  future  recycl- 
ing centers.  The  Secretary  m-as  dh-ected  to 
develop  plans  for  the  establishmen;   of  re- 
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cycling  centers  In  principal  towns  and  regions 
of  smaller  towns.  In  all  instances  with  the 
foreknowledt'e  and  consent  of  the  respecilve 
townships  and  their  goveruing  bodies.  The 
projected  plans  were  strongly  predicated  on 
private  euternri.se  for  operating  the  facili'ifs. 

The  staluii  ry  definition  of  container^,  ex- 
cludes liquid  foods,  sxich  as  milk,  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  meat  juices.  There  Is  no  fixed  limit 
of  the  ftmoiuit  of  beverage  container  de- 
posits. Pollovins  the  trial  or  "kickoff"  ver.r 
the  statute  specifies  the  prevpll.ne  FVBteni 
of  cash  refuiKls  lor  coiitalners  duly  returned 
to  the  retailtr.  who  Is  relmbtu-sed  by  the 
distributor,  liie  distributor  makes  the  iirtirl 
advance  both  of  the  deposit  .r.onies,  and 
a  haJidiing  lee  or  "cuEhiou  "  for  the  rtinll- 
er — in  the  amotint  of  one  cent  per  container 
recovered.  The  constuner  does  the  final  fork- 
ing over--by  wav  of  the  retail  price  structure. 
Btit  she  or  ho  :s  at  least  nominally  compen- 
sated by  the  cash-ins  and  further  rewarded 
by  the  public-good  pariicipatiou  lu  keeping 
the  roadsides  c'.eancr  and  greener. 

Meanwhile  at  least  a  dozen  Vermonter^ 
f.re  qualifying  as  pioneers  in  the  new  era 
of  private-enterprise  salvage,  which  relates 
to  the  growing  story  of  returnable  cont.iin- 
ers.  These  are  no  stereotyped  junk  men.  Two 
of  the  leading  spirits  are  women.  Mrs.  Joan 
Barnes  of  Bennington  and  Mrs.  Merrtl  Mc- 
Clares  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  area.  Ron  Peik-  ' 
Ins  of  Wilder  and  the  White  River  area,  a 
Dartmouth  graduate  and  longtime  public 
health  official,  is  setting  v.p  his  own  recyclins: 
works  and  activating  a  mimfcipal  program 
for  Woodstock.  Fred  Hlrsh  of  Burllngto.i  Is 
the  prevailing  maestro  of  paper  salvage  His 
special  knacks  Include  supplying  baling 
equipniPiit  and  pickup  services  to  stores  and 
supermarkets.  More  and  more  Vermont  mer- 
chants are  discovering  that  systematic  re- 
covery of  paper  and  other  wrappers  and 
packing  materii.ls  Is  turning  out  to  be  their 
most  profitable  departments. 

Old-time  township  civic  pride  is  al.<o  join- 
ing in  the  little  publicized  crusade  against 
litter  and  real-life  example,  let's  take  a  quick 
look  at  the  historic  tree-happy  Township 
of  Stamford  (near  Bennington).  Back  in 
1970.  State  Health  officers  ordered  Stan.ford 
Village  (pop.  757)  to  abide  the  prevailini: 
law  against  the  open  burning  of  trash.  The 
recommended  changeover  was  to  a  20-;t'?re 
land  fill  plus  tractor  and  equipment,  svutable 
for  a  town  of  2.000  or  more  residents. 

Stamford  Just  couldn't  afford  that.  Mr>. 
Janice  Farinon.  then  the  chairwoman  oi  the 
board  of  selectmen,  went  shopping  for  a'l 
enclosed  incinerator.  (See  also.  "A  Report  on 
People  Power."  pr.?p  14) .  It  had  to  be  opera- 
ble by  the  loc.il  two-man  road  crew  and 
small  enough  to  fit  into  the  plnislze  town 
barn  and  abide  a  fuel  btidget  not  exceeding 
$5  per  week.  Across  lu  New  York  State,  the 
Chairwoman  located  a  slightly  used  thermal 
midget  whicii  the  township  could  bur  and 
install  for  $18,000  plus  another  »12,o6o  ob- 
tainable via  the  state.  A  special  town  meet- 
ing approved  the  purchase. 

Late  li'.st  May.  the  incinerator  was  pui  to 
work  changing  the  three-tlmes-weekly  yur- 
bage  and  irasli  collections  to  half-barrels  uf 
sterile  ashes.  Stamlordlte  Bob  Pedercini  ha.-, 
taken  over  the  combined  trucking,  sorlinti. 
delivery  and  selling  of  the  recovered  salvages 
The  Tom  Thumb  operation  is  thereby  prac- 
tically seU-supporting  and  working  lihe  a 
charm. 

One  reminder  here  Is  that  Vermont's  leg- 
islated efforts  to  clean  up  Its  roadsides  are 
turning  out  to  be  multilateral  and  versatile 
contributors  to  environment  protection.  The 
remainder  is  further  .sharpened  by  the  fact 
that  whereas  most  public  laws  live  by  public 
sutference,  the  so-called  Bottle  Bill  has  to 
live  by  public  participation.  There  Is  steadily 
gn>wlng  evidence  that  most  Vermonter.  arc 
partiapating  positively. 


\ 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  NATIONAL 
ISSUES 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABJE,  JR 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENI 

Tuesday,  Septeviber  9.  1 


th 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  completed  tabulating  t 
of  constituents  in  the  35tli  Cong 
District  in  New  York  to  m 
tionnaire  on  national  issues,  ant 
like  to  share  the  results  with 
leagues.  The  question  dealt  wi 
tion  control,  the  right  to  strike 
ernment    employees,    revenue 
Government  regulation^i.  energy 
ing,  health  insurance,  the  perfar 
of  Government  institutions,  and 
tion's  primary  needs.  As  usual 
the  results  informative  av.d 
will,  also. 

The  following  are  the  i*esults 
in  percentages  of  replies  or 
priority : 

RFStTLTS    OP     1975     CdNGRESSIO.S'AI. 

NAiRES  OF  Congressman  Barber  B 

(Answers  1»  percent | 
1.  Do  you  favor  delay  of  strong* 
niencal  pollution  controls  in  order  t 
conservation  of  energy? 
Yes 


hoie 


fc  <pr( 


essed 
>rder  of 

UESTION- 
:oNABLE 

er.vlron- 
iniprove 


No 

2.  Should    government    and 
ployees  have  the  right  to  strike 

res 

No 


P< 


3.  The  Federal  revenue  sharing 
provides  $6  billion  a  year  for  State 
governments  to  use  as  needea.  Slio 
program  be  continued? 

Yes 

No 


--  28.6 
—  71.4 
program 
\nd  local 
vild  the 


4.  Do  you  believe  there  is  too  m 
ment  regulation  of  biisiues.'^  and 

Yes 

No 


uc  I 


5.  Many  proposals  have  been 
our  oil  and  gas  consumption  to 
dependence  on  imported  oil 
do  vou  favor? 


del  c 


A  heavy  tax  on  large  autos.. 
Limit  use  of  gasoline  for  recrention 

Raise  gasoline  taxes 

Ration  gasoline 

Increase  the  tariff  on  imported  oil 

6.  With  record  Federal  budget 
jected,  priorities  should  be  set  for 
What  order  of  priority  woul'-l  •iiu 
spending  for  the  following: 
1.  Crime  Prevention. 

Education. 

National  defense. 

Health  Services. 

Environmental  prr>te.'''.'.<ri 

Housing. 

Transportation. 

Welfare. 

A  national  health  iu-.utHi;ie 
may  be  con.sldered  by  Coiigre^.-.  Wlv 
favor? 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
7. 


A  plan  of  complete  health  cure  flna: 
from  ta.xes  and  administered  by 
Federal  Government ". 

Complete  care  with  employers  und 
ployees  sharing  the  cost  of  private 
insurance   and   the  Federal   Oov 
luent  paying  for  those  not  employ 

A   plan   covering   catastrophic   ill4es8 
financed  from  taxes 

No  new  national  program 
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we  have 
e  replies 
essional 


al  ques- 

I  would 

my  col- 

poUu- 
by  Gov- 
sharing, 

spend- 

mance 
the  Na- 
I  found 

others 


-.-  62.0 
—  -  38.0 
tal    em- 


--  74.9 

—  25.1 

govern - 

ndustrv? 

— .  59.7 

.—  40.3 

mate  to  cut 

re  luce  our 

Wliic  li  means 


Percent 
..  31.7 
-.  17.9 
—  9.4 
..  21.1 
.-  19.9 
its  pro- 
pending. 
>^l',n  to 


program 
t  do  you 


Percent 
ced 

the 

-   19.7 
fem- 


irn- 
(d..  26.4 


23.1 
30.8 
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\Inpercriit\  hand:   neighbors  who  seem  to  have  money 

8.  How  do  joii  rate  the  performance  o£  to  spend  freely  standing  ahead  of  us  at  the 
these  Federal  offices  or  In.stltutions?  checkout  counter  to  buy  steaks  with  food 
The  President:  stamps;  or  people  loading  up  on  snacks  with 

Good -                            42  9  ^'**^   stamps   and   explainiiig    blandly   thftt 

Fair   .Iir^!!!".-'"-!!!^                             41  0  t^^y'""®  ^^or  a  beiicli  party. 

Poof  I"""1I"^"                      \            16  1  Food  stamps  have  become  a   way  of  lUe 

Congress^  ^^    most    of    our    colleges,    even     among 

(3oo{j    '                                                   .81  students  from  wealthy  families,  and  taxpay- 

Fair  .".'-"...             43   2  ^'"^  ^^^  being  forced  to  support  strikes  by 

Poor                                                              48  7  paying  for  food  stamps  for  strikers  ( the  step.s 

Social  SecilriVyAdmini.strVtlon: "  '^•"'^   *^^"'«   *^*'*'^   ^  correct   both   of   the.sn 

Oood    -       _                                        19  0  '^^'ti.ses).    Last    weeks    U.S.    News   &    World 

Fair   -".'."         _                                       45  8  *^P''f''  ^^^^  °^  outright  fraud  in  the  use  oi. 

Poor  IlIIIIII'I-II               \                  35  •>  iooA  stamps  and  of  a  thriving  black  market 

Postal  Service :                                                      "  where  $1  in  food  stamps  will  bring  about  80 

(jot^    "  _     _                                       24  7  '^^"'"'^  i"^  cash,  v/hich  can  then  be  u.sed  for 

Fair   ...11111^1     I                        35  8  ^'^"or,  drugs,  or  anything  else.  Secretary  ol 

Poor    rr"                                                   39  5  *^®    Treasury    Simon    recently    called    tli« 

Veterans  Adiiiiiastration" ^"*^  stamp  program  "a  well-kiso-.vn  haven 

Good    30  2  ^^^  chiselers  and  ripoff  artists." 

Pair   -       r                                                   51  9  Food  stamps  were  conceived  back  in  lh« 

Poor          .                              ' 17  9  1930s  and  revived  in  1964  as  a  double-bp.rreled 

9.  What'isthe'Nat.lon's'No"Vneed''"""  '  program  to  provide  a  market  for  larm  prod- 
(1)  Improved  economy  "*^^  *"^  "^  provide  for  improved  levels  of 
1 2 )  Honest  Government  nutrition  among  economically  needy  house- 
(HI  Energy  conservation  and  development,  holds."  Fm>d  stamps  are  provided  on  the 
(4)  Crime  prevention  basis  of  a  family  s  size  and  income.  A  family 
1 5)   It-ss  government  .spendhip  °^  '^""''  ^^  entitled  to  a  monthly  allotment  of 

'  food  stamps  worth  $154.  Tlie  amount  it  pajs 

,,  for  them  rises  from  zero  if  its  iricome  is  ^iU  a 

month  or  le.ss  to  $138  if  its  income  approachf  s 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  NEEDS  *••'':?,?  '*  '"o""^:  ''«>o"d  '^'^'^t- **■  is  iueligible. 

P^^                 *  i  ^.^    K,  The  program  has  long  outlived  Its  hrstpur- 

KC-f'UK.jvi  pose:  the  problem  lias  become  one  of  a  fooil 

^— —  sliortage  and  rising  prices  (and  while  criti<s 

UAM     Dll  I     AD/^UCD  *"'^  about  relatively  small  sales  of  grain  to 

MUIl.    BILL   AKCHbK  the    soviet   union,   almost   nothing   is   .said 

Ol  11  vAS  -about    the    vastly    greater    effect    on    price.-; 

1\  i  HF  HOI  SF  OF  rVphf<^i.  NTA'Pivp^  CHUsed  by  the  food  stamp  program) . 

]\  J  HC  HOLoE  OF  REl  HESLNTAIIVLS  Whatever  food  stamps  have  done  to  achieve 

Tuesdaij.  September  9,  1975  improved  nutrition  has  been  dwarfed  by  the 

\/r .    onTrAx^r-D     at      o        i          x  i  ^^'^^  "^  abuses  and  waste.  In  the  la.st  10  vears, 

Ml .   &i'ii,AJifc,K.   Air.   bpeaker,  I  have  the  number  of  people  receiving  food  stamps 

been  greatly  concerned  over  the  tremen-  has  multiplied  nearly  50-fold  from  an  average 

dous  growth  of  the  food  stamp  program,  of  4i!4,000  in  1965  to  nearly  19  million  this 

It  has  not  been  directed  to  help  the  poor  ye&v.  The  cost  in  federal  money  alone  has 

and    needj'    but    the    flexible    standards  soared  even  faster,  from  about  $85  million  to 

have  brought  many  middle-income  indi-  f''  1  "'"''^";  l'}'i  \^}\'^.  ^'^^ti  ^°f  ^^  ^"P*^'*^'* 

^!j,,„ic r.irwcf    ryf   »Vi^.«   «^/^.Av.o«^.^     1^*^  ^"3  ^^  about  $0.6  blUion.  The  states  pav  an- 

tii  hl'^flfl  ,!f  ?L^         nonneedy-lntO  ^^^^^  ^350  or  $300  million  m  administrative 

the  benefits  of  the  program.  Despite  the  costs.  Whats  more,  this  lias  happened  during 

spirahng  cost  and  the  real  abuses  in  this  »  decade  in  which  other  welfare  costs  ha\e 

program,  there  are  advocates  in  and  out  grown  almost  as  fast.  And  as  if  this  weren  t 

of  Congress  who  want  to  add  millions  of  enough,    Sen.   George   McOovern   says   that 

people  to  receive  food  stamps.  We  simply  n\onk  of  those  eligible  for  food  stamps  under 

cannot  afford  further  expansion  of  this  Present  rules  are  not  even  getting  them:  if 

food  stamp  welfare  program.  iVo^h^if-^"^'*'  "'^  ^°"'  "'*'""*  "'"^  ''^'  ""°"'"'' 

.•  ^  ^^';'i^''^i'^*''^t".■^•  ^^f'^l  "l^^S:  Tl^elrappaiung  figures  and  conspicuous 

tional  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  197a  ab„ses  tend  to  obsct.re  what  mav  be  the  mosc 

to  bring  needed  refonns.  It  is  essential  wasteful  aspect  of  all:  Instead  of  providing 

that  we  cut  the  cost  of  this  program  and  "improved  levels  of  nutrition,"  food  stamps 

eliminate  the  waste  while  still  providing  are  used  in  large  measure  to  buy  status  or 

aid  to  the  ti-ulv  needy.  I  wish  to  enter  convenience  foods  which  often  provide  les.s 

into  the  CoNGRFSsioNAL  Record  an  excel-  ""tr'tion   than    the   cheaper   staples   that 

lent  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  Tilfs'te^dr?  ^^^i^r^  T'S; 

September  2.   1975,  entitled  "The  Food  recently  made  for  the  American  Enterprise 

Stamp  Fiasco."  Tins  editorial  points  out  institute  by  Kenneth  Clarkson  of  the  Uni- 

the  many  weaknesses  in  the  food  stamp  versity  of  Virginia.  The  study  concludes  tii;.t 

program  and  the  urgent  need  for  reform :  "if  problems  of  malnutrition  are  to  be  rc- 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  2,  10751  duced,  an  alternative  solution  appears  to  be 

Thf  Pood  Stamp  PiAsro  necessary."  It  suggests  food  labeling  as   to 

IHE  FOOD  STAMP  FIASCO  nutrltlvB  valuc,  educational  programs,  and  a 

Pie-iident  Ford  had  his  ears  pinned  back  distribution  program  handled  by  local  con- 
last  winter  when  he  sought  to  rats©  the  price,  munities. 

recipients    are    required    to    pay    for    food  Whatever  the  best  solution,   the  present 

stamps,  and  perhaps  his  critics  were  right,  program  must  be  tamed  before  it  gets  any 

Raising  the  price  to  everybody.  Including  the  niore  out  of  hand.  Tighter  restrictions  have 

genuinely  needy,  was  a  clumsy  way  of  calling  already  been   proposed   by  New   York   Sen. 

attention  to  a  disgrace  that  demands  Imme-  James  Buckley  and  Congressmen  Philip  Crane 

dlate  attention.  and  Robert  Michel  of  nunols.  When  the  tax- 

With  nearly  one  out  of  every  11  Americans  payers  provide  money  to  Improve  nutrition, 
getting  food  stamps  paid  for  at  least  in  part  they  have  every  right  to  expect  that  every 
by  the  taxpayer  (in  Puerto  Rico,  the  figure  dollar  they  spend  wlU  provide  a  dollar's  wortli 
Is  one  out  of  every  two  J.  the  extent  of  the  of  nutrition  and  not  sqtiandered  thought- 
fiasco  is  apparent  to  almost  everybody.  Many  lessly.  And  if  the  people  who  need  the  nutrl- 
of  us  have  seen  the  program  abused  at  flrat  tlon  can't  use  the  money  wisely,  then  some 
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other  way  of  improving  nutrition  must  be 
sought. 

Quote 
Ihere  is  nothing  Inherem  in  the  food 
stamp  program  that  requires,  or  even  en- 
courages, the  purchase  of  nutritious  foods. . . , 
Recipients  may  use  the  stamps  to  purchase 
expensive  foods  that  are  no  more  nutritious 
than  the  cheaper  foods  they  would  have 
bought  with  a  lower  food  budget.  Steak  Is  no 
more  nourishing  than  pot  roast.  Canned 
vegetables  are  no  more  nutritious  than  fresh. 
Prepared  TV  dinners  of  frozen,  breaded,  pre- 
cooked chicken  may  be  less  healthful  than  a 
vegetable-chicken  stew.  And  the  substitution 
of  soft  drinks  and  snack  foods  for  milk  and 
vegetables  ...  Is  a  positive  disservice  to  chil- 
dren.— Yale  Broken,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  his  foreword 
to  "Food  StampH  and  Nutrition."  pitb.'/s/iert 
hy  the  American  Enterprise  Instill- te. 


GOOD  TRY  ON  AID":  H.R.  9005 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSiJ  OF  RtFRESrNTA FIVES 

Tuesday,  September  .'.',  7975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recess  a  number  of  favorable  edi- 
torials have  appeared  aroimd  the  coun- 
try in  suppoi-t  of  H.R.  9005,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Act  of 
1975,  which  was  reported  from  the  House 
International  Relations  Committee  on 
August  1. 

Many  of  tliese  editorials  point  out  tliat 
for  the  first  time  the  conimittee  has  sep- 
arated economic  and  military  aid  into 
separate  legislation. 

Beyond  that  step,  the  new  bill  begins 
the  fulfillment  of  pledges  of  assistance 
made  to  the  poor  comitiies  by  the  United 
States  at  such  meetings  as  the  World 
Food  Conference  and  tiie  Special  United 
Nations  Session  on  Development,  now 
underway  in  New  York  City. 

An  editorial  which  makes  that  point 
appeared  on  August  11  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Of  H.R.  9005,  It  says: 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Committee's  e.xccp- 
tional  legislative  effort  deser%'es  support  on 
the  House  floor  and  emulation  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Because  H.R.  9005  is  expected  to  come 
to  tire  floor  of  the  House  this  week,  I  am 
including  the  editorial  from  the  Times 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  infor- 
mation and  use  of  the  Members: 
Good  Try  on  Aid 

The  uiteruatlonal  development  bill  voted 
ovit  of  tiie  House  International  Relations 
Committee  last  week  constitutes  a  major 
step  toward  improving  the  nation's  battered 
foreign  aid  program.  It  Is  also  the  beginning 
of  a  good-faith  effort  to  fulfiU  the  United 
States  commitment  to  the  fight  against 
world  hunger. 

The  bill  carries  forward  the  task  of 
sharpening  and  clai-lfylng  the  focus  of  inter- 
n.itional  economic  assistance  begun  by  Con- 
gress in  1973.  Its  most  dramatic  departure 
is  to  separate  economic  aid  from  military 
bjcurity  assistance  for  the  first  time  In  almost 
three  decades.  It  also  strengthens  the  priority 
which  the  1973  act  set  on  focuslug  assistance 
tJorts  on  the  world's  poor,  Involving  them 
ill  the  development  process  and  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  aid  programs  for  small 
f  irniprs.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the  de- 
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velopmeut  assistance  provided  in  the  bill 
Is  for  countries  with  per  capita  incomes  of 
$275  a  year  or  less. 

The  emphasis  on  ba.^lc  development  is 
carried  further  by  the  bill's  massive  con- 
centration on  food  and  nutrition  aid.  Not 
only  does  It  approve  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion's entire  request  for  food  production 
assistance  but  it  also  authorizes  the  use  of 
all  loan  repayments  to  support  agriculturally 
related  activities,  including  $200-mllllon  for 
the  Intern.itional  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment. Tliere  are  additional  provisions 
designed  to  strengthen  the  capacities  of 
American  institutions  to  promote  hicreases 
in  agricultural  production  abroad,  as  well  as 
amendments  to  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  to 
make  it  support  more  direcily  this  country's 
over-all  developmental  goals. 

The  committee's  action  has  finally  dis- 
proved the  fear  that  developmental  assistance 
coiJd  not  make  it  through  Congress  on  its 
cv.n  merits,  but  needed  to  be  dragged  along 
on  tiie  heels  of  America's  glob-il  security 
interests.  That  political  strategy  has  per- 
pttually  undermined  the  economic  develop- 
ment aspects  of  foreign  aid  programing  and 
lias  cost  the  program  almost  all  of  the  broad 
.-upport  It  once  enjoyed  among  the  .\mericr.n 
people. 

Beyond  that,  the  bill  demonstrates  the 
e.'ci-tence,  at  least  In  some  influential  places 
li\  Washington,  of  an  Inclination  to  place 
hard  coin  behind  America's  rhetorical  com- 
mitment to  participate  In  the  effort  to  de- 
velop a  reliable  world  food  system  and  to 
combat  world  hunger.  The  United  States  has 
laksii  a  thumping  from  some  Third  World 
spokesmen  because  of  thlJ  country's  apparent 
ifluctance  to  move  on  its  commitments  to 
the  World  Food  Council.  The  committee's 
action  Is  a  solid  move  away  from  that  em- 
barm  ssnient. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  tlie  committee's  excep- 
tional legislative  effort  deserves  support  on 
the  House  floor  and  emulation  In  the  Senate. 


CRIME  IN  THE  SUITES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
America  is  experiencing  a  corporate 
crime  wave  that  is  costing  taxpayers  up- 
wards of  $40  billion  a  year.  Yet,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  pinpoint  responsibility,  enforce- 
ment is  lax,  and  punishment  is  rare. 

Existing  statutes  and  law  enforcement 
efforts  are  inadequate  to  cope  with  crime 
in  the  suites.  New  approaches  are  needed. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  have  join -d  with 
three  colleagues — Senator  Lee  \  etcalf, 
Congressman  Toby  Moffett,  and  Con- 
gressman Thomas  Downey — and  two 
leading  public  interest  advocates — Ralph 
Nader  and  Mark  Green— in  writing  to 
Attorney  General  Levi,  urguig  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Department  of  Just- 
ice of  a  special  division  on  corporate 
crime. 

It  is  essential  there  be  no  doubt  that 
"tlie  Government  means  business  with 
business,"  our  letter  states.  "Tliis  is 
especially  true  as  the  Office  of  Special 
Prosecutor  begins  to  disband." 

This  new  division  should  be  charged 
with  investigating  and  prasecuting  a 
wide  range  of  business  crimes,  from  mail 
fraud  to  regulatoiT  offenses  to  the  illegal 
distribution  of  political  contributions  or 
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biiues,  here  or  abroad,  by  corporate  of- 
ficers of  their  agents. 

I  am  hiserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  our  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
plus  an  editorial  from  today's  Nev,-  York 
Times  that  points  up  the  urgency  for 
beginning  work  "to  Umit  the  extent  and 
the  effect  of  corporate  crime." 

The  editorial  declares  that — 

The  high  cost  to  society  of  corporate 
iTlnie — whether  in  higher  prices  to  con- 
sumers cr  in  erosion  of  respect  for  law — 
makes  highly  deiirable  ths  kind  of  analysis 
of  law  and  upgrading  of  effort  that  have 
been  requested  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  material  is  ps  folic?',  s: 

AusutT  22,  1076. 
Hon.  EcwARD  H.  Levi, 
Miorncy  General. 
Waiiiinglon,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  AiioaNtv  Cene-iai  :  As  yot:  are 
lio  doubt  aware,  an  unprecedcuied  wa\e  of 
ccrporate  illegality  has  been  sweeping  the 
busmess  commuiuLy.  The  Special  Prosecu- 
tor's office,  to  date,  has  succecslully  prose- 
cuted 18  Individuals  and  18  companies — 
Thllllps  Petroleum,  3M,  American  Airlines, 
Gociyear  Tire,  among  otiiera — lor  violations 
of  the  campaign  finauce  law.s.  Tiie  Securi'.ies 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  sued  eight 
itraiii  lor  their  tailure  to  dl3clo.-,e,  as  required 
under  the  .securities  lawj.  tue  existence  of 
political  bluih  funds  at  tiome  and  brities 
abroad.  Admitted  foreign  law  violations  In- 
clvide  a  $4  million  payoa  by  Gulf  Oil  t«> 
Soutn  Korea,  a  *1.25  mlliion  bi.'oe  by  United 
brands  vo  reduce  export  taxe^  in  Hondiu'as. 
8ud  a  &  450.000  bribe  by  the  Northrop  Corpo- 
ratioii  lo  two  Saudi  Arabian  generals  to  ob- 
tain lucrative  arms  contracts.  There  have 
been  numerous  and  confirmed  reports  of 
payoffs  to  foreign  political  parties  by  major 
American  companies,  especially  oil  firms. 
And  Lockheed,  for  esaniple,  has  acknowl- 
edged paying  $22  million  in  foreign  briber  in 
mc  past  five  years  and.  nurepentaut,  says  it 
will  neither  di.sclose  the  recipients  nor  cease 
the  practice. 

Farther,  tiie  Internal  Revenue  Service  ob- 
tained an  Indictment  of  3M  for  tax  fraud  re- 
lating to  its  slush  fund,  and  is  currently  in- 
vestigating three  other  companies  for  similar 
violations.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
uncovered  how  Braniff  Airways  failed  to  re- 
cord the  sale  of  3626  ticket  sales  in  order  to 
linance  its  illegal  campaign  giving.  And 
press  reports  have  disclosed  how  aerospace 
firms  seeking  Pentagon  contracts  have  lav- 
ished valuable  benefits  on  procurement  of- 
ficials; Northrop  had  Defense  Department 
personnel  to  its  duck  bunting  lodge  144 
times  between  1971  and  1973 — activities  that 
appear  to  violate  Executive  Order  1 1222, 
which  reads,  "No  employee  shaU  solicit  or 
accept,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  gift,  gratu- 
ity, favor,  entertainment,  loan,  or  any  other 
thing  of  monetary  value  from  any  person, 
corporation,  or  group  which — 1 )  ha.s.  or  is 
!«eeklng  to  obtain,  contractual  or  oti>er  btisi- 
ness  or  financial  relationship  with  his  a^n- 
cy  .  .   ." 

It  is  diflicuU  to  believe  that  these  cases 
are  mere  aberrations.  Some  of  the  mo.5t  im- 
portant and  e-tablished  corpKsratlons  In  the 
country  were  iiivolved,  firms  apparently  no 
more  or  less  prone  than  other  firms  to  pre- 
vailing political  and  commercial  pre.ssun". 
These  companies  Involve  such  diverse  Indu.";- 
trles  as  aerospace,  food  processing,  oil.  sew- 
ing machines,  airlines,  banking,  and  office 
supplle.";.  Indeed  the  prevalent  rationales  for 
the.se  crimes — it's  the  way  business  Is  done 
abroad;  if  we  don't  do  it,  our  competitors 
will— lead  to  the  conclusion  th&t  this  pat- 
tern of  Illegality  Is  customary  and  pervasive. 

This  conclusion  Is  corroborated  by  the 
general  emplrlc.il  data  which  exist  on  bu'sl- 
ne.ss  crime  and  nioralltv;  in  the  18  months 
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endiug    in    Deceml)er,    1974,    tlxe 
nounced  that  white  collar  convicti' 
up   30   percent;    Public   Citizen's    1 
Heporr  on  White  Collar  Crime 
ir?'ids    and   embezzlements   have 
:U'3   percent   since    1969;    in  a  srud 
Corporate  Accountabilily  BesearcU 
the   presidents  of  Fortune's  top 
fi;»   percent   of   the    110   respondent  i 
that  'many  price-fix;"  the  U.S.  Clu 
Connnorce    ha-s    reported    that    Ahi 
crime   costs   Americans   at   least 
Hnn\ia!ly;   in  a  recent  poll  by  tjniv 
Georgia  professor  Archie  Carrol!    th 
of  corporate  execxitives  .say  that  y( 
agers  in   busine.ss  would   cominit 
acts    to   exhibit    their   loyalty   to   f 
"At  Carihage,"  said  Greek  historian 
in  words  still   echoing  txo  milleni 
'nothing  which  resiilis  in  proilts  i.s 
a.s  disgraceful." 

In  short,  we  are  In  ^iie  miclt-t  oT 
rate  crime  wave. 

Can  existing  stati'tes;  and  hi.v  enf 
efforts    adequately    contain     "rrinie 
suites"?  At  a  minimum,  it  certain! 
deter    the    spate    of    firms    who   hn 
forced    publicly    to    ad.r.it    their    ei 
I>enaliies  Imposed  in  these  ra.se.'^  dn  i 
ralciilated  to  deter  others  in  rhe  umi 
the   firms  prosecuted  by  the  ?pe<-: 
cutor    paid   aa    average    fine   of 
earned  an  average  iSVT.OOO  a  mu;ute 
each  about  six  secrnds  to  pav  then' 
society.    The   SEC.    blamu'.g    lis    !in 
so<irce.s.  has  settled  nearlv  all 
taneons  with  filing   them,  rnd  hus 
nianded   immedlsite  and   full  di.sclo.- 
restituilon   (aUhout£h  tliat  niav  ens 
deed,   with  very  few  exceptions,  th*' 
responsible  for  Illegal  failures  tn  disc 
for  foreik;n  payoffs  are  eiiViT  s^tll  ci 
within    their    respective    firnis   or    li 
lon^  ago,  escaping  altogetlier  indivi 
sponslbllity.   Oiily   in   the   area   ni  c 
law  enforcement  can  irf)  many  iiuv  ' 
blend    into    their    InstiUitions    aiul 
puni.shment.  This  legal  e.scapi.'-in  le< 
row    Wilson    in    1910    to    Itnnent    thi 
':unnoc  punish  corporations"  and  it 
profesdor  Christopher  Stone,  in  Ins  1' 
on  corporate  behavior  Where  the 
to  observe  that  "we  have  arranged 
that   the  people  who  call  tlie  sliots 
ha\e  to  bear  the  full  risics." 

To  reform  this  historic  faiUire  •( 
and    punish    corporate    illegalit.r, 
proaches  are  needed  to  show  that 
ernment  means  business  with  biisiii 
is    especially   true    as   tlie   office   of 
Prosecutor  begins  to  disband,  A,j  the 
c:hlef  law  enforcer,  we  urge  you  to 
the  following  proposals: 

We  believe  you  should  reconimen< 
President   that  he   submit   a   reorga  i 
plan  to  the  Congre.ss,  in  accordance 
provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  901  et  seq  ,  to 
within  the  Justice  Department  a  Div 
Corporate   Crime.    'l"his   Division    ■- 
delegated  authorty  to  investigate  an 
cute  a  wide  range  of  busme.-s  ci 
mall  fraud  to  regulatory  oifenses  zct 
legal  distribution  of  political  lont 
or  bribes,  here  or  abroad,  by  curp'.; 
cers  or  their  agents,  (Antitrust  enf^ 
would  remain  within  the  Antitrust 
The    complexity   and   pervasiveness 
porate  crime,  as  well  as  the  ingenni 
perpetrators.  Justify  that  the  Justice 
ment  create  a  special  divi->ion  to  i 
this   area — rather  than  deal   witii 
meal,  if  at  all.  The  Assistant  Attor 
eral  in  charge  of  the  Corporate  Criti 
sion  (AAO)  would  be  nominated  by 
dent,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
gresa.  To  insulate  the  Division  from 
of  political  pressures  that  could  euj 
eviscerate  it,  the  AAO  should  not  be 
ber  of  the  President's  party  and  he 
should  not  have  run  for  public  off, 
tlie  past  six  years. 
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EXTENSlOiNS  Of  REMARKS 

Prior  to  the  creation,  or  consids-ration.  of  n 
Corporate  Crime  Division,  your  oflRce  could 
create  a  special  task  force  to  survey  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  laws  to  deter- corporate 
crime.  As  the  nation's  chief  law  enforcer, 
what  new  legislation  do  you  consider  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  level  of  business  fraud? 
Would  you  support  "percentage  fines."  a.s  the 
Common  Market  provides  for  antitrust  vio- 
lations, where  the  law  violator  would  pay  a 
fine  scaled  to  the  overcharge  or  to  gross 
profits?  Then,  rather  than  fines  being  mere 
v.Tist  ships  or  the  copI  of  doing  business,  the 
penalty  would  fit  the  crime. 

As  a  part  of  such  a  task  force,  could  yoxi 
provide  an  analysis  of  the  wavs  the  following 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Code  could  be  enforced 
against:  corporate  crime?  We  recognize  that 
many  ot  the.se  provisions  liave  not  been  di- 
rected to  this  a'-ea  of  law  enforcement,  but 
this  may  I)e  due  mere'y  to  prosecutorial  tra- 
dition. To  what  e.tcent  do  yoti  think  these 
provisions  could  be  helpful  to  a  committed 
Corporate  Crime  Division? 

18  U.S.C.  610  bans  political  contributions 
by  corporations  and  national  banks  and  18 
U..S.C.  611  bans  contiibt'tli.ns  by  government 
contractoi-s; 

18  use.  201  proliihi:s  the  bribery  of  public 
tiiltcials.  which  Clip  oi  course  bo  tiie  con.se- 
(utfiice  of  illegal  shwh  funds; 

18  U.S.C.  203  prohibits  compensation  for 
^ervif  es  rendered  by  meml>ers  of  Coneros.s  in 
relation  to  any  matter  in  wlilcli  the  govern- 
niL-nt  ha.s  an  Interest; 

18  U.S.C.  205  forbids  an  officer  or  emplo;"pe 
of  the  United  States  in  the  legi.sluMve.  execti- 
tive  or  judicial  bratichcs  of  tjovernment  from 
acting  a.-,  an  agent  or  attorney  prosecuting  a 
claim  against  the  United  States; 

18  US.C,  152,  which  prohibits  concealing 
u-sets  or  falsifying  records  of  a  bankrupt,  and 
18  U.S.C.  153,  which  prohibits  the  embezzle- 
ment or  destruction  of  records  of  a  bankrupt 
by  a  trustee,  receiver  or  custodian,  could  very 
veil  be  violated  If  a  corporation — either  be- 
fore or  alter  filing  bankruptcy — made  any  Il- 
legal or  disgui.st>d  poHtic.il  contributions  or 
bribes; 

18  U.S.C.  241  makes  it  illegal  for  two  or 
more  persons  to  conspire  to  "injure,  oppress, 
threaten,  or  intimidate"  anyone  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  right  or  privilege  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States; 
illegal  political  contributions  and  attempts 
to  influence  the  policies  of  the  federal,  state 
or  local  government  cotild  injure,  oppress, 
threaten  or  intimidate  our  mast  basic 
right.s — to  be  a'ole  to  pick  our  elected  officials 
111  accordance  with  duly  adopted  election 
laws; 

18  use.  286  prohibits  con.spiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments by  seeking  payment  for  false  claims, 
and  18  U.S.C.  287  makes  tmlawful  the  sub- 
mission of  a  false  claim  to  an  officer  of  the 
armed  force.s  with  knowledge  of  falsity; 

41  use.  5  et.  seq.,  41  C.P.R.  1-1  et.  seq.. 
16  U.S.C.  2301  et.  seq.  and  32  C.F.R.  1  el.  seq., 
altogether,  require  that  a  contractor's  books 
be  open  to  government  atidit  and  biu-  con- 
tingent iee  arrunt;emeiiis  in  soliciting  gov- 
ernment contracts;  a  bribe  or  political  con- 
tribution paid  in  order  to  influence  or  obtain 
a  contract  may  well  xall  within  '  lliis 
prohibition; 

18  use.  963  bars  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  directly  or  indirectly  attempt- 
ing to  influence  a  foreign  government  or  Us 
agents  in  any  di.spute  or  controver.sy  with 
the  United  State.s — which,  at  a  time  when 
foreign  relations  are  so  enmeshed  with  eco- 
nomic controversies,  might  apply  to  some 
recent  multinational  activity; 

18  U.S.C.  1961  et.  ,seq..  title  9  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Act  of  1970,  makes  it  Illegal 
for  any  person  (defined  as  a  legal  entity 
capable  of  holding  property)  who  has  re- 
ceived any  Income  "derived  directly  or  in- 
directly   from    a    pattern    of    rackcteerltig 
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activity  ...  to  use  or  invest,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  part  of  such  income,  or  the 
proceeds  of  such  income.  In  acquisition  of 
any  interest  in,  or  the  establi-shment  of  or 
operation  of.  any  enterprise  which  is  eti- 
gaged  in,  or  the  activities  of  which,  affect 
interstate  or  foreign  comnterce;  '  while  these 
provisions  primarily  aim  at  gambling  and 
narcotics  money  used  to  infillrate  legitimate 
business,  its  broad  language  may  well  pro- 
vide a  remedy  against  any  repeated  con- 
tamination of  legitimate  busine.ss  by  money 
derived  from  other  Illegal  activities. 

Although  secret  and  di.sguised  payments 
by  corporate  Intermediaries  to  foreign  oilicials 
in  order  to  obtttin  contracts  or  concessions 
Is  reprehensible  and  tisually  a  violation  <>f 
.some  foreign  law,  it  may  not  be  a  violation 
01  U.S.  law.  We  urge  you  to  support  ne'A 
Icgislatit.n  to  proliibit  the  collection  of  a 
fund  for  making  Illegal  paymeiits  to  domestic 
and  foreign  officials  or  [xjlilical  figures  for 
commercial  purpo.ses.  Penalties  should  in- 
clude substantial  fines  and  Jail  sentences, 
to  ))e  .scaled  upwards  for  lecidivlsis.  With 
Climes  not  of  passion  but  of  the  balance 
sheet— where  .soph  istica  ted  busine.ssmen 
carefully  calculate  the  beneiits  imd  risks  ot 
law  violation — substantial  sanctions  can 
succeed  as  a  deterrent. 

With  deploring  frequency,  federal  dislrict 
court  judges  often  treat  convicted  v.blic 
c  illar  felons  with  far  more  leniency  thon 
ihey  do  "street  felons. '  Tlius  a  Judge  Cburles 
Renfrew  "sentences  '  price-flxevs  to  give 
penitent  speeches.  The  Justice  Department 
should,  at  a  minimum,  conduct  sentencing 
seminars  for  judges  to  edui.iie  titem  about 
me  enormous  cost  ot  corporate  crime,  to  per- 
suade tiiem  that  such  law  violations  are  noi 
technical  malum  prohibition  but  serious  of- 
fenses against  the  comiiiiuiiy— and  to  sen- 
tence accordiitgly. 

In  iidditlon,  a  tusk  fc>rcp  examining  tiif 
pdequacy  of  existing  corporate  law  enforce- 
ment could  also  study  the  utility  of  "be- 
havioral .sanctions"  for  busine.ss  felons.  For 
example,  a  businessman  wlio  conspired  witli 
f  oinpetltors  to  fix  the  price  of  bread  could  be 
sentenced  to  work  In  a  bread  factory  and 
deliver,  for  free,  bread  to  poor  communities; 
a  doctor  who  defrauded  medicare  wotild  have 
to  work  in  a  municipal  ho.spital  serving  in- 
digents. In  these  examples,  law  violators 
would  be  paid  prison  wages  but  would  not 
waste  their  talents  by  languishing  in  prison 
We  believe  that  a  serious  study  should  be 
ttudertaken  of  whether  a  combined  system  ol 
beliavioral  sanctions  and  large  fines  could 
both  deter  corporate  crime,  rehabilitate  the 
violator  and  serve  the  bilked  community. 

With  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  involved 
In  Pentagon  procurement  annually,  the 
potential  for  W!i.-.te  and  corruption  is  ap- 
parent. Would  you  recommend  that  the  De- 
fense Departmeiit  ls.sue  regulations  forbid- 
ding procurement  officials  from  receiving 
anything  of  \alue — e.g.,  a  week's  "seminar" 
in  Bermuda — from  del'eii.se  contractors.' 
Violations  would  then  di.^qiialiiv  the  defeii.se 
iirm  troni  Hie  contract  I'.iul  suspend  the  pro- 
curement olliciiil  from  liis  ofti.  e.  Tnt'Ol  and 
accoinodiitlons  sliould  be  paid  for  by  the  (J..S. 
government,  not  by  companies  who  try  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  to  oilicials  wlio  mav.  in 
turn,  make  Judgments  on  su))Jective  rather 
than  technical  criteria.  In  addition,  for  the 
award  of  contracts  Involving  more  than  -^l 
nrillion,  we  believe  that  procurement  officials 
.shotild  log  In  a  public  information  office  their 
meetings  with  nollciting  companies.  Tliis 
provision  can  at  least  alert  competitors,  if 
not  the  press,  to  what  may  be  tJie  massive, 
personalized  lobbying  for  a  major  contract. 

Under  15  U.S.C.  46,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissi(;ht  has  broad  authority  to  investi- 
gate "the  organization,  business,  conduct, 
practices  and  management  of  any  corpora- 
tion engaged  In  commerce"  and,  tinder  13 
U.S.C.  43,  may  declare  designated  practice.? 
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an  unfair  method  of  competition;  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  such  "unfair" 
competition  Includes  far  more  tlian  only 
antitrust  violations.  F.T.C.  v.  Sperry  <£-  Hut- 
chinson. 405  U.S.  2.33  1 1972) .  If  a  corporation 
seeks  to  obt.iin  a  foreign  contract  by  bribes 
rather  than  merit,  its  competitors  may  be 
savcrely  and  unfairly  disadvantaged — and  a 
pressure  may  be  felt  throughout  the  indtistry 
to  go  along.  Thus  the  cliche  that  "everybody 
does  it."  Would  you  recommend  that  the  FTC 
investigate  the  pattern  and  prevalence  of 
this  activity,  and  Issue  rules  to  forbid  it? 

When  many  of  the  leading  companies  in 
society  violate  the  law,  when  pillars  of  re- 
spect become  pillagers  of  the  community, 
what  lesson  is  learned  by  our  citizens?  Dis- 
respect for  the  lav.'  breeds  more  disrespect — 
especially  wlien  insignificant  penalties  make 
business  crime  a  profitable  enterprise.  "If  the 
word  'subversive'  refers  to  efforts  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  a  social  system." 
sociologist  Edwin  Sutherland  wrote  more 
than  two  decade^,  ago.  "business  leaders  are 
the  most  subversive  influence  in  the  United 
States."  To  render  this  judgment  obsolete  re- 
quires bold  action  by  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  E.xecutive  Branch.  We  trust  yon  share  our 
concern  for  the  growing  cost  of  business 
crime,  and  hope  that  you  also  share  onr  pro- 
posals of  what  to  do  about  it.  We  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  your  views  on  ihis  problem, 
as  well  as  what  yoti  think  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment can  be  doing  to  correct  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 

Representative  Benj.*min  Rosentii.\l. 

Representative  Tobv  Moffett, 

Representative  Thomas  Downey, 

Ralph  Nader, 

Mark  Green, 
Corporate  Arcountubilit!/  Rcscarcli  Group. 

Corporate  Crime 

A  Senator,  three  Representatives  and  Ralph 
Nader  have  urged  the  Ford  Administration 
to  establish  a  new  division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  deal  with  corporate  crim- 
inality, to  review  existing  laws  and  to  take 
other  steps  to  control  what  they  view  as  "a 
corporate  crime  wave."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  adopt  the  specific  proposals  or  the  rhetoric 
of  the  petition  to  agree  that  .it  Is  time  to 
begin  working  urgently  to  limit  the  extent 
and  the  effect  of  corporate  crime. 

Each  week  brings  a  fresh  disclosure  of 
dubious  corporate  practice.  The  acknowl- 
edgement by  Lockheed,  a  company  operating 
by  grace  of  a  historic  Federal  bailout,  of  pay- 
ment over  the  last  five  years  of  $22  million  In 
foreign  bribes,  or  "kickbacks"  as  the  com- 
pany prefers  to  call  them.  Is  current  news. 
Before  that,  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor 
conducted  successful  prosecutions  of  eight- 
een companies  and  a  roughly  similar  num- 
ber of  corporate  executives  for  campaign  fi- 
nance violations.  Over  on  the  regulatory  side 
of  the  street,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
CommLssion  has  filed  suits  against  eight  firms 
for  failing  to  disclose  the  facts  that  they 
maintained  political  slush  funds  at  home  or 
that  they  practiced  bribery  abroad. 

The  harm  to  society  from  stich  wrongdoing 
is  substantially  less  obvious  than  street 
crimes  against  people,  but  it  is  no  less  real 
and  every  bit  as  damaging.  Ma-ssive,  secret 
and  illegal  campaign  contributions — .seeking, 
as  they  do,  disproportionate  impact  on  elec- 
tions and  bloated  infiuence  thereafter — dis- 
tort the  political  process  and  diUite  each  citi- 
zen's political  birthright.  Similarly,  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  country's  business  elite  buying 
up  foreign  officials  in  the  name  of  profit  un- 
riermines  the  moral  foundations  of  the 
society. 

Yet.  wrist  slapping  is  the  usual  and  antici- 
pated responses  to  corporate  criminality.  In 
ih3ir  letter  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  con- 
cerned legislators  calculated  that  in  paying 
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an  average  fine  of  $7,000,  the  firms  prosecuted 
oy  the  Special  Prosecutor  paid  off  their  fines 
with  about  six  seconds  of  corporate  activity. 
Most  of  the  executives  prosecuted  are  either 
still  presiding  over  their  companies  or  are 
now  living  in  extraordinarily  comfortable 
semi-retirement.  And,  It  is  still  not  clear  that 
foreign  bribery  even  constitutes  criminal 
conduct  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  permissi\-e  treatment  of  corporate 
crime  has  many  roots.  Some  stem  from  the 
lavish  contribvitions  corporations  make  to 
Cfingressional  campaigns,  otliers  from  the 
preoccupation  of  the  Ju.stice  Department's 
Criminal  Division  with  its  battle  against 
orjianized  crinie.  and  still  others  from  the 
lact  that  judges  in  cases  involving  business 
leaders  sometimes  tend  to  see  their  peers 
rather  than  felons  in  the  dock. 

But  the  high  cost  to  society  of  corporate 
crime — v. helher  in  higher  prices  to  consum- 
eis  or  in  erosion  of  respect  for  lav, — makes 
highly  desirable  the  kind  of  analysis  of  law 
and  upgrading  of  effort  that  have  been  re- 
quested of  the  Attorney  General.  Tolerance 
of  corrviption  in  high  places  in  Industry,  la- 
bor or  government  is  bound  ultimately  to 
foster  lawl2ssness  throughout  the  society. 


THE  FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PRO- 
GRAM :  ONE  DECADE  OF  LOVE 
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HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Spe-dker. 
one  of  the  most  inventive  and  successful 
social  programs  in  the  Nation — the  Fos- 
ter Grandparent  program — marks  its 
tenth  anniversary  this  week.  All  people 
associated  with  the  program  deserve  the 
congratulations,  gratitude,  and  .support 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  program 
draws  on  one  of  our  greatest  resources — 
our  senior  citizens — who  use  their  wis- 
dom, love,  experience,  and  talent  to  make 
life  better  for  needy  children  through- 
out the  Nation. 

One  of  the  original  20  Foster  Grand- 
parent programs  was  in  the  city  of  At- 
lanta, where  Foster  Grandparents  con- 
tinue to  pi'ovide  effective  services.  The 
original  Atlanta  program  serves  the  chil- 
dren at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
today  85  Foster  Grandparents,  ranging 
in  age  from  63  to  83,  regularly  partici- 
pate. One  of  the  most  outstanding  origi- 
nal Foster  Grandparents  from  Atlanta 
is  Mrs.  Daisy  Boll  Spear,  and  she  is  here 
in  Washington  this  week  to  receive  rich- 
ly deserved  congratulations. 

For  the  Record  the  following  is  a  de- 
sci-iption  of  the  Foster  Grandparent  pro- 
gram: 

Foster  Grandparent  Program 

The  Faster  Grandparent  Program  is  ten 
years  old.  It  is  the  first  federally  approved 
program  to  offer  "a  retirement  to  instead 
of  a  retirement  from." 

The  success  of  the  Foster  Grandparents 
is  by  now  renowned.  They  have,  by  the  thou- 
sands, helped  youngsters  who  truly  needed 
the  love  and  care  that  only  a  grandparent 
can  give. 

The  program  has  gone  more  than  Just  one 
way :  for  as  much  as  the  children  have  bene- 
fited, it  can  be  said  that  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents have  benefited  equally. 


It  hasn't  taken  long  for  any  Foster  Grand- 
parent, whose  life  might  have  seemed  in- 
complete, to  learn  that  no  matter  what  their 
age,  they  are  useful  to  others  as  well  as  to 
themselves. 

With  the  siiccess  of  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program,  other  pi'ograms  were  de\c".oped  to 
use  this  great  natural  resource,  the  Older 
Americans.  These,  too,  have  now  demon- 
strated their  own  success.  But  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  with  a  natura'.  affec- 
tion lor  children  started  it  all. 

A   MUTUAL   NEEO 

Jcrrj  is  a  pleasant-faced  youngster  of  H. 
Kc  !ias  mu.scnlqr  dystrophy  and  has  been  a 
p.itient  in  a  inidical  center  since  just  alter 
birth.  Two  oiiier  children  born  to  his  parents 
died  of  ti^e  same  illness.  His  parents  have  not 
visited  Ijini  for  many  years.  He  is  it  fr.iil  child 
V.  ho  needs  lo\ e  and  attention. 

Diane  is  9.  a  cerebral  palsy  patieiit.  men- 
tally retarded,  who  comes  from  a  family  of 
se\en  cliildren.  Her  mother,  who  finds  it  dilli- 
cuit  to  take  care  of  the  children,  never  comes 
to  visit  iier.  Diane  spends  her  lime  in  bed  or 
ii  wheelchair.  Let  an  adult  pass  by  who  looks 
at  lier,  and  lier  face  lights  up.  She  readies 
out  for  love  and  attention, 

Helen  French  is  68  years,  old.  She  has  two 
tiaughters  and  nine  grandchildren,  all  of 
w  iiom  have  moved  out  of  the  city  where  she 
lives.  She  is  lonely  and  has  very  little  to  oc- 
cupy iier  time.  Slie  loves  children. 

David  Horowitz  has  almost  no  family.  Be- 
fore his  retirement  he  worked  for  the  Veter- 
an's Administration  and  the  General  Ac- 
coiniling  Office.  At  one  time  he  worked  at  an 
orphan  asylum  and  in  children's  camps.  Hts 
pension  is  inadequate,  and  he  woiild  like  to 
do  something  where  he  could  not  only  cam 
additional  income,  btit  also  be  helpful. 

How  often  does  one  hear  the  complaint 
from  older  people  that  they  feel  alone,  'use- 
less, and  bored,  that  their  life  has  little 
meaning  left? 

Ilov  often  does  one  hear  of  lonely  children 
Institutionalized  or  otherwise  disadvantaged 
who  desperately  need  care,  love  and  atten- 
tion on  a  one-to-one  basis? 

A  COMMON   SOLUTION 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  problems  can 
often  be  tlie  same;  The  Foster  Grandparent 
'Program. 

Because  it  brings  such  great  benefits  to 
two  large  groups  of  people,  this  program  has 
been  called  one  of  the  most  meaningful  pro- 
grams ever  developed.  It  does  achieve  a  num- 
ber of  go.ils: 

Tlie  Foster  Grandparent  Program  provides 
the  opportunity  for  low-income  older  adults 
to  contribute  usefully  to  their  communities 
in  the  retirement  years  and  to  enjoy  self-re- 
spect, respect  from  others,  and  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  being  needed  and  mr.king 
others  happy. 

Tlie  Foster  Grandparent  Program  is  a 
source  of  individual  attention  and  personal- 
ized care  to  children  with  special  needs  in  a 
variety  of  residential  and  community  set- 
tings, helping  these  children  to  grow  physi- 
cally, socially,  emotionally,  and  mentally. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  helps 
improve  the  attitude  of  society,  including 
attitudes  of  older  persons,  toward  old  age. 

The  Poster  Grandparent  Program  demon- 
strates the  willingness  and  capacity  of  re- 
tired persons  to  participate  reliably  and  cre- 
atively in  community  service  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Pi-ogram  stimu- 
lates positive  change  in  the  field  of  group 
care  for  children. 

WHO    ARE    FOSTER    CBANDPARENTS? 

They  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  In  the 
past  they  have  worked  as  nurses  and  clerks; 
bookkeepers  and  truck  drivers;  housewives 
and  teachers;  seamstresses,  farmers  and  cai-- 
penters.  They  live  in  large  cities  and  small 
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meet 
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towns.  They  are  men  and  women 

the  three  requirements  for  partlcli^tlon 

the  program:  age  of  60  or  over,  low 

and  good  health.  There  are  no  educational 

r.'cji'.irements. 

WHAT    DO    THEY    DO? 

Before  entering  service.  Foster  Grand- 
p.-rents  receive  40  hours  of  orlentati  m.  They 
ijecome  an  Integral  part  of  the  cl  lid  care 
team,  working  xinder  direct  super'  Ision  of 
quallfled  staff.  They  also  participate  In  regu- 
larly scheduled  in-service  training  sessions. 
Although  most  Paster  Grandparents  serve 
children  In  Institutions,  the  progi  am  was 
recently  extended  to  serve  childreni  outside 
institutions. 

In  most  cases,  the  program  calls  Ifor  four 
hours  per  day.  five  days  a  week,  e  acli  day 
divided  between  two  children.  In  tti  s  course 
of  tlieir  relationships  with  the  child  -en  they 
became  almost  like  true  grandp  urenti 
reading,  talking,  playing  witli  the  i  hildren. 
and.  above  all,  giving  them  personal  atten- 
tion, tenderness  and  love. 

For  their  service.  Foster  Grandpalents  re- 
ceive a  small  stipend  and  are  relmbi  rsed  for 
transjKJTtatlon  costs.  They  receive  a  meal 
each  day  they  serve  and  an  annttal  physical 
examination  at  no  cost. 

WHAT   DO   CHILDREN    DO   FOR    THEIR       OSTFR 
GRANDPARENTS? 
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••He  makes  me  feel  young,"  .says  J 
Bassinger,  70,  of  her  foster  grandch 
age  4.  'T  learn  so  much  from  him. 
me  do  things  I  wouldn't  ordinarily 
have  catches,  even  play  basketball 
me  Grandma." 

"I  was  lonely  at  home.  I  wanted 
to  do,"  says  Mrs.  Pauline  Culmer,  w 
band  died  In  1964.  Things  have 
her    since    she    met    her    4-year-' 
grandchild  Andy,  who  didn't  talk 
first.  Now  he  sings  songs  all  the 
knows  the  alphabet. 

Jennie  Lara  Is  a  former  teacher 
in  San  Ysldro.  Her  teaching  skills 
ginning  to  emerge  again  at 
Just  last  week  taught  a  child  to  u 
time,  and  she  also  has  taught  a 
child,  who  was  staying  at  Hillcrest. 

"I  try  to  give  the  retarded  more  1 
says.   Jennies   ride   on   tlie  bus 
Ysldro  13  a  two-hour  trip,  but,  she 
is  very  much  worth  It." 

Mrs.  Marie  Dathlefsen,  77,  says  of 
children.  Rose  Ann,  16,  and  Johnny, 
give  me  a  reason  to  get  up  each 

The  therapeutic  benefits  of  the 
are  expressed  by  Leila  Hlnton.  67: 
used  to  wake  up  in  an  empty 
I  was  the  only  person  In  the  world 
alone.  Then  one  day  I  discovered 
Grandparent  F*rogram.  Even  my 
tlced  the  dlHerence.  This  program 
around,  gave  me  something  to  live 

A  retired  railroad  worker  sums 
being   a   Foster   Grandfather   did 
"Weil.  I  was  lonely.  My  wife  died 
ago.  I  had  always  worked  hard 
I  retired  I  didn  t  have  anjthing  to 
I've  got  this  to  do  every  day.  He 
played  a  part  lu  a  unique  and  u 
aspect  of  the  Poster  Grandparent 
While  working  with  the  progi-am.  h 
acquainted  with  a  Poster  Grandmot 
eloped. 

FOSTSR    CR.\J»DP.\RENTS    SOMETIMES     I^RFORM 
MIRACLES 

Vanessa,  the  little  girl  in  a  whetl  chair, 
seemed  to  have  permanently  clencl  ed  fists. 
Then  came  'Vlerfet  Anderson  who  be<  ame  her 
Foster  Grandmother.  "When  I  firsi  came," 
s.he  recalls,  "Vanessa,  bless  her  hear  t,  would 
always  keep  her  hands  closed.  I  worl  :ed  with 
her  and  kept  opening  her  hands  an(  I  taught 
her  how  to  hold  crayons,  and  now  J  ast  look 
at  her."  Vanessa  affectionately  smlh  s  at  her 
grandmother  and  proudly  shows  off  ifr  color- 
ing skills. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"To  have  a  youngster  reach  out  his  arms 
to  you  Is  so  wonderful,"  says  Foster  Grand- 
mother Carrie  Sanger  of  a  child  who  at  one 
time  did  not  know  how  to  accept  affection. 

"They  are  wonderful  people.  .  .  ."  "They 
are  beautiful  people  . . . '  "They  give  the  chil- 
dren extra  love  and  warmth.  .  .  ."  "They  wear 
the  title  of  Grandma  and  Grandpa  with 
pride."  These  statements  are  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  people  who  come  in  contact 
with  Foster  Grandparents. 

Experts  In  the  field  have  similar  com- 
ments: "Foster  Grandparents  Is  the  best 
thing  known  to  combat  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  neglect.  Every  institution  or 
egency  caring  for  children  could  benefit 
from  the  work  of  a  Foster  Grandparent  In 
every  child  care  unit,"  wrote  Dr.  Maria  Piers, 
director  of  the  Erlkson  Institute  for  Early 
Childhood  Education.  Booz,  Allen  Public 
Administration  Services.  Inc.,  a  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  in  Washington,  D.C. 
did  a  cost-benefit  study  of  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent Program.  The  team  concluded  that  "it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  .federal  program 
that  is  as  productive  as  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program."  The  researchers  discovered 
that  host  institutions  consider  Foster  Grand- 
parents to  be  more  consistent,  reliable,  and 
etrective  than  other  types  of  volunteers. 

There  can  be  no  more  qualified  experts, 
to  Judge  Foster  Grandparents  than  the  chil- 
dren they  serve.  Here  Is  what  one  of  them,  a 
Juvenile  offender  confined  in  a  correctional 
school,  wrote  his  "grandmother":  "I  am 
really  proud  that  they  let  you  be  my  grand- 
mother. When  I  needed  help  you  were  there 
to  listen.  I'm  going  to  miss  you  very  much 
when  I  leave  here.  I  have  tried  to  be  good 
and  I  must  admit  I  have  done  a  lot  better. 
I  love  you  like  my  real  grandmother." 

Any  public  or  non-profit  private  agency 
or  organization  may  apply  for  a  Foster- 
Grandparent  Program  grant.  ACTION  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  pay  not  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  Poster  Grandparent 
projects.  Many  state  legislatures  have  appro- 
priated additional  funds  to  enlarge  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program.  Sponsoring 
agencies  and  other  community  organiza- 
tions also  support  the  program  in  various 
wav.s. 


SHE  AIN  T  NO  METER  M.\ID,  SHE'S 
A  COP 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    lORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
barriers  against  employment  of  women 
in  previously  all-male  jobs  are  steadily 
beginning  to  collapse  and  fall.  This  is  a 
cau.se  both  for  gratification,  and  for  a 
recommitment  of  our  energies  to  insure 
that  hopeful  beginnings  are  quickly  ex- 
panded. 

One  of  the  Tieas  which  is  finally  yield- 
ing to  the  principle  of  equality  is  that 
of  our  uniformed  services.  Only  a  few 
years  ago.  the  image  of  a  uniformed 
female  police  officer  doing  anj-thing  but 
patiently  copying  out  license  plate  num- 
bers on  parking  tickets  would  have 
seemed  pure  fantasy — for  some  the  stuff 
of  dreams,  for  others  a  nightmare.  Yet 
today,  policewomen — if  you  will  pardon 
me  for  avoiding  the  sheer  awkwardness 
of  female  policepersons — are  proving  to 
be  every  bit  as  effective  as  policemen  on 
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patrol:  as  Assistant  Chief  Bouza  of  the 
Bronx  states: 

Women  on  patrol  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

That  this  idea's  time  has  finally  come 
is  due  only  in  part  to  the  coercive  force  of 
our  equal  opportunity  law;  it  is  due  in 
equal  part  to  the  flexibihty  and  fairness 
of  such  New  York  City  police  ofBcers  as 
Chief  Anthony  Bouza,  and — of  course — 
to  the  ability  of  policewomen  themselves. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  New 
York  City's  experiment  with  400  police- 
women on  patrol  will  have  become  in- 
stitutionalized: when  our  light  again.st 
sexual  discx'imination  will  have  given  us 
a  city  and  a  Nation  where  a  policewoman 
on  patrol  will  be  as  unremarkable  as  a 
male  nurse,  or  a  woman  doctor. 

The  following  article.  "Women  in 
Policing."  was  written  by  Assistant  Chief 
Anthony  V.  Bouza,  commanding  officer  of 
the  Bronx  Field  Services  Area  for  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department.  It 
appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
FBI's  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin: 
Women  in  Policing 
( By  Anthony  Bouza ) 

EARLY    HISTORT 

The  role  of  women  in  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  (NYCPD)  underwent 
many  changes  between  the  employmnt  of  the 
first  full-time  matron  In  1888 — probably  Just 
in  time  to  help  out  with  the  Great  Blizzard — 
and  the  emergence  of  the  female  patrol  officer 
of  1975. 

Over  what  has  been  almost  a  century  of 
existence  within  the  ranks,  women  have  par- 
ticipated In,  or  led  the  way  into,  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  revolutionary  social 
transformation. 

Their  entrance  into  police  raulcs  was  slow — 
somewhat  accelerated  by  the  rising  way- 
wardness of  youth  during  and  after  World 
War  I,  and  the  department's  meeting  this 
challege  through  the  use  of  women.  And  the 
assimUation  process  was  unsteady.  In  1920. 
women  police  officers  were  divided  into  two 
employee  classes:  matrons,  the  custodians 
of  female  prisoners;  and  policewomen,  the 
youth-clerical  specialists.  By  1937,  these  were 
merged  Into  one  title,  policewomen. 

Entrance  into  this  elite  women's  corps 
■wasn't  easy.  Tlie  pay  was  good — equal  to  the 
male's — and  the  benefits  shared  by  all  were 
generous.  The  number  was  kept  at  about  300 
and  the  competition  was  very  keen.  There 
were  separate  tests  and  separate  eligibility 
listo.  While  a  male  might  take  the  police 
entrance  test  with  many  thousands  of  candi- 
dates, he  still  had  excellent  odds  going  for 
him  since  it  could  be  expected  that  many 
of  the  male  candidates  were  not  seriously 
interested  in  police  work,  yet  there  would  be 
many  hundreds  appointed  from  among  all 
the  candidates. 

The  women,  realizing  that  their  competi- 
tion would  be  razor  sharp,  and  that  the 
numbers  appointed  would  be  very  small 
(about  50  over  a  4-year  period) ,  didn't  bother 
to  vie  for  the  jobs  unle.ss  they  were  extraor- 
dinarily confident  and  well  enhanced  iutel- 
leciualiy.  Typically,  1,000  or  more  well-pre- 
pared women  took  tliese  separate  tests,  and 
the  winnowing  process  produced  a  very  su- 
perior cadre  of  employees. 

Two  models  of  women  officers  developed: 
the  compliant  model  and  the  competitive 
model.  Tlie  compliant  were  placed  on  a  ped- 
estal, relegated  to  specialized  tasks  or  clerical 
functions  and  decidedly  compartmentalized. 
Tliey  occupied  the  youth  and  detective  units, 
staff  and  headquarters  posts,  and  the  police- 
women's bureau.  A  system  of  rewards  existed 
that  contained  such  recognition  for  a  few 
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policewomen  as  the  detective's  gold  shield 
(Which  carried  with  it  pay  Increases  that 
could  reach  as  high  as  a  lieutenant's  salary 
appointments  as  director  of  the  police- 
women's bureau,  and  even  as  a  deputy  com- 
missioner). The  unstated  conditions  for 
women  required  acceptance  of  their  limited 
police  role — with  the  department  contribut- 
ing occupational  security,  and  a  not  incon- 
si-.ierable  reward  system. 

The  strength  of  this  arrangement  could  be 
appreciated  from  the  perspective  of  expe- 
rience. Its  power  was  such  that  all  but  two 
policewomen  were  compliant  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions.  Felicia  Shpritzer  and 
Gertrude  Schimmel  were  anything  but  will- 
ing to  surrender  to  the  charms  of  such  an 
alluring  situation.  They  were  the  competitive 
model.  They  fought  for  the  right  to  be  occu- 
patlonally  fulfilled,  to  develop  to  the  limits 
of  their  capacities,  to  asstime  as  much  re- 
sponsibility as  their  talents  could  encompass, 
and  to  enjoy  the'  exercise  of  as  much  power 
as  their  abilities  could  garner.  They  would 
not  be  content  with  a  perch  on  a  pedestal — 
they  Insisted  on  descending  into  the  arena 
and  participating  competitively  in  the 
struggle.  Theirs  was  an  Instinctive  and  un- 
self -conscious  rebellion  that  arose  from  their 
sense  of  f airplay  and  need  to  perform,  and 
which  surfaced  a  full  decade  before  the 
feminine  consciousness  was  to  be  aroused, 
organized,  and  shaped  into  what  is  today 
called  Women's  Lib. 

Shpritzer  and  Schimmel's  actions,  although 
.seen  then  as  the  vaulting  ambitions  of  a  dis- 
affected duo,  were  to  flower  into  a  blessing 
for  the  department.  As  a  result,  the  depart- 
ment was  dragged  mto  early  compliance  with 
what  later  became  the  law  and  into  a  position 
of  reluctant  leadership  of  what  also  became 
a  widespread  and  militant  social  issue.  Their 
pioneering  fight  for  Job  equality  had,  by  the 
early  seventies,  created  an  environment  and 
a  realization  in  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment which  prepared  It  for  the  sudden 
application  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  police 
departments. 

LEGAL   FRAMEWORK 

Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin  with  re- 
spect to  compensation,  terms  and  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment.  It  was  amended 
by  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1972  to  in- 
clude public  employees.  Including  police  de- 
partments. Employers  were  permitted  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  only  if  tliat 
characteristic  was  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  for  the  Job,  and  this  pointedly 
excluded  subjective  assumptions  or  stereo- 
types relating  to  "the  weaker  sex." 

If  the  hiring  involved  sex  appeal  or  if 
community  standards  of  morality  or  propriety 
required  It  (such  as  restroom  attendants), 
sexual  distinctions  could  be  made  In  employ- 
ment. Women  could  also  be  excluded  if  they 
simply  couldn't  perform  the  job  (play  a 
position  on  a  male  professional  football  team, 
for  example),  but  this  had  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

The  law  anticipated  the  resistance  by  ex- 
cluding stereotype  assumptions  relating  to 
.sex  (such  as  the  "weaker  sex"  syndrome  as- 
sociated with  women) :  preferences  of  co- 
workers; Job  tradition;  inadequate  travel  and 
comfort  facilities  available  to  accommodate 
both  sexes;  or  other  obvious  excuses  devised 
to  circumvent  compliance. 

Police  administrators  were  left  with  the 
clioice  of  hiring  women  or  proving  that  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  existed 
that  precluded  the  use  of  women.  The  di- 
lemma for  those  opposed  to  hiring  women 
was  to  find  and  describe  police  work  in  which 
it  could  be  demonstrated  that  women  could 
not  perform. 

SERVICE    MODEL 

The  commonplace  view  that  police  are 
service  agencies  Is  supported  by  the  Bronx 
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experience.  In  1974,  there  were  447,060  radio 
patrol  car  runs  In  that  borough  and  the 
total  number  of  FBI  Index  Crimes  was  70,- 
521.  Even  allowing  for  the  existence  of  a 
wide  range  of  other  crimes  we  can  see  that 
the  commonly  used  formula  that  police 
agencies  are  80  percent  service  agencies  (and 
that  the  rest  involve  enforcement  and  other 
factors)   holds  up  on  inspection. 

national    EXPERIENCE 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  a  few  police  departments 
created  hospitable  environments  for  female 
employees.  Tlie  Washington,  D.C.  police  be- 
gan to  employ  them  in  large  numbers  and, 
more  importantly,  in  frontline  patrol  situa- 
tions. A  followup  study  comparing  the  per- 
formance of  86  women  with  86  men  showed 
"generally  similar"   results. 

In  Miami,  Chief  of  Police  Bernard  L.  Gar- 
mire  openly  recruited  females  and  wrote  a 
highly  favorable  article  on  tlieir  perform- 
ance in  the  Jinie  1974  issue  of  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin. 

New  York  City,  impelled  by  a  confluence 
of  forces  that  included  the  man  (then  Police 
Commissioner  Patrick  V.  Murphy) ,  the  his- 
torical backdrop,  and  the  law  moved  vigor- 
ously into  the  full  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple that  women  could  be  used  interchange- 
ably with  men  in  police  work. 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  court  decided 
in  April  1975,  that  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment had  to  undertake  broader  minor- 
ity employment  and  compelled  the  hiring  of 
200  additional  officers,  mostly  blacks  and 
women,  in  order  to  achieve  consonance  with 
the  law.  That  a  court  order  like  this  could 
come 'at  a  time  of  budget  problems  and  pos- 
sible layoffs  of  full-duty  officers  simply  il- 
lustrates the  hardship  that  a  policy  of  resist- 
ance can  create.  Clearly,  other  departments 
would  be  put  to  the  test. 

Two  stories  appearing  In  the  same  May  4, 
1975,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  reflected 
the  dilemma  of  police  priorities.  In  one  the 
priorities  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment were  called  Into  question  after  611 
youngsters  were  arrested  for  smoking  mari- 
huana at  a  rock  concert.  The  other  reported 
the  successful  assimilation  of  35,000  women 
into  the  U.S.  Army,  In  every  position  but 
frontline  combat.  The  Army  was  not  resist- 
ing an  idea  whose  time  had  come. 

NEW     YORK    city 

By  the  spring  of  1972,  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  had  undertaken  a  study, 
with  the  Police  Foundation,  of  the  effective- 
ness of  women  on  patrol — with  focus  on 
their  participation  in  neighborhood  police 
teams.  Tlie  policewoman's  traditionally 
unique  gold  and  blue  shield  was  replaced 
with  the  male  officer's  white  shield  and  the 
andi'Ogynous  term  "Police  Officer"  was 
adopted  for  ail.  Height  requirements  were 
ended  for  all  and  a  ladies'  list  was  ■un- 
frozen" and  hundreds  were  quickly  ap- 
pointed. The  ranks  of  the  females  more  than 
doubled,  in  a  very  brief  time,  to  over  700. 

The  physical  training  was  made  relevant  to 
on-the-job  performance,  stressing  self-de- 
fense and  search  and  seizure  situations,  and 
a  career  path  that  required  heavy  doses  of 
patrol  experience  in  high  activity  precincts 
was  Inaugurated  for  all.  This  also  served  to 
equalize  the  risks  among  the  men  since,  be- 
fore its  adoption,  one  could  be  stuck  in  a  busy 
precinct  for  20  years  while  a  brother  officer 
would  spend  his  career  in  a  slow  and  safe 
command.  Thus,  persistent  efforts  required 
to  grapple  with  issues  of  social  Justice  were 
having  radial  effects  that  benefited  employees 
beyond  the  target  population.  The  obverse 
of  this  lies  in  the  limiting  effects  on  the 
freedoms  of  all  when  the  rights  of  the  few 
are  trampled. 

Although  the  females  had  all  entered  un- 
der the  old  understanding,  having  taken  the 
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test  while  the  flower  of  compliancy  for  se- 
curity was  still  in  bloom,  they  enthusiasti- 
cally accepted  the  new  understanding  and 
assumed  their  new  roles  of  police  officers  witli 
elan  and  verve.  They  donned  their  uniform.?, 
shed  their  ivpewriters  and  steno  pads.  Hiid 
took  to  the  sireets. 

The  impetus  lent  by  the  battles  w.iged 
and  v.on  by  Schimmel  and  Shpritzer  s;ave 
tne  department  a  headstart.  In  1963.  tliey 
won  the  right  to  take  promotional  exams, 
and  they  were  both  promoted  to  sergeant  in 
1965.  By  1975.  a  decade  later,  we  had  23  fe- 
male superiors — 1  inspector  (Schimmel).  1 
captain.  5  lieutenants  (Shpritzer  being  1). 
and  16  sergeants.  The  fear  that  the  elite 
corps  of  women  would  overwhelm  the  upper 
ranks,  as  they  applied  their  talents  to  de- 
partment wide  competitive  exams  for  ser- 
geant, lieutenant,  and  captain,  never  niate- 
lialized.  The  fear  foundered  on  the  shoals  of 
the  woman's  family  role,  cultural  tradition, 
mores,  and  tlie  distractions  of  the  home  that 
the  males  did  not  have  to  face  with  such  im- 
niediac>. 

Many  persons  fear  that  opening  the  police 
rolls  to  women  will  inevitably  lead  to  an 
overwhelming  flood.  The  actual  experience 
belies  this  expectation.  Twenty-seven  per- 
cent of  all  comers  to  a  test  given  witii  no 
lieiglit  requirements  on  December  15.  1973, 
were  female.  Of  the  first  6,000  names  on  the 
list  (the  realistically  viable  candidates),  only 
677,  or  11  percent,  had  typically  feminine 
first  names.  Military  preference,  we  found, 
liad  created  this  distortion.  Despite  a  heavy 
minority  recruitment  effort,  the  fears  of  some 
officers  (mirroring  the  concern  about 
women  monopolizing  the  upper  police  ranks) 
again  failed  to  materialize.  "The  specter  of  an 
all  (or  even  half)  female  force  could  be  put 
to  rest,  for  a  time  anyway. 

THE   BRONX  EXPERIENCE 

By  the  midseventles,  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  had  725  women  on  the 
rolls,  of  which  400  were  on  patrol.  Eighty  had 
been  stnt  to  my  command,  the  Bronx,  in 
1973,  and  they  were  assigned  among  all  of  the 
11  precincts  there.  Almost  a  third  were  con- 
centrated in  one  precinct,  the  46th,  to  pro- 
mote equal  treatment,  generate  peer  pres- 
sure, avoid  privilege,  encourage  remforce- 
ment,  establish  Identity,  and  to  study  the 
impact  of  such  a  large  group  on  a  formerly 
all  male  work  environment. 

This  group,  although  consisting  of  ie.ss 
than  3  percent  of  the  3.000  police  officeis  in 
the  Bronx,  had,  by  1975.  amassed  64  medals 
for  heroism  or  exceptional  performance 
among  them.  They  worked  around  the  clock 
in  the  worst  ghettos  of  the  city  and  received 
their  assignments  on  the  basis  of  a  color- 
blind and  sex-blind  policy. 

Although,  at  first,  they  wore  short  skirts, 
they  were  permitted  (actually  encoiiraged) 
to  wear  trousers.  The  key  to  uniform  policy 
became  functionality.  Guns  (they  can  carry 
the  standard  6-shot.  4-inch  barrel  model  if 
they  can  demonstrate  control  or.  alterna- 
tively and  more  frequently,  the  5-shot.  3-inch 
barrel  model)  are  carried  on  the  hip.  Hair  is 
off  the  collar  for  both  sexes  and  neither  can 
wear  earrings. 

Car  driving  failures  have  occurred  more 
frequently  with  women  than  men.  and  it  is 
vital  to  the  process  of  successful  IntegrHtion 
that  all  failure',  'r^vcr  their  form,  lie 
meticulously  recorded  and  frankly  faced.  A 
female  superior  was  reduced  In  rank  on  the 
basis  of  her  failure  to  perform  to  standnrds. 
The  credibility  of  the  agency  would  be  lost 
if  the  experiment  were  "made  to  succeed." 

The  existence  of  a  legally  mandated  p'>si- 
tiou  of  matron  has  proved  troublesome. 
Women  have  been  notably  reluctant  to  seek 
inside  Jobs  that  would  take  them  fix)m  patrol. 
The  result  has  been  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  accept  this  assignment  on  a  rotat- 
ing   basis. 

The  training  needs  of  new  female  recruits 
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are,  together  with  the  needs  of 
large  and  very  real.  Kxtensional 
carried  female  recruits  beyond  th( 
and  which  supports  them  In  the 
tlon   is  critical  to  the  dev 
ue~essary  confidence. 

By    the   middle   of    1975,    ihe 
women  in  police  ranks  had  becom  ? 
place,  despite  a  substantial  amoui 
puce  from  men.  The  appearance 
ttrst  names  on  department  report.-- 
accounts  of  arrests  or  rescues  w 
a  curiosity.  They  were  perforiniu 
we'e  gaining  a  grudging   and  ve.-v 
acceptance. 

PROBLEM  AB1;AS 

The  employment  of  women  on 
many  problems,  real  and  fancied 
mtiiistrators  subvert,   undermine 
the  process  of  successful   as.>> 
hundred    subtle    ways.    They    ' 
that   women  can't  be  used   In 
work  or  assigned  with  men  as  s 
ners,  or  assigned  together,  or  not 
tain  posts.  They  interject  problepis 
room  or  sleeping  facilities  or 
react  to  minor  obstacles  in 
mixed  personnel. 

The  existence  of  the  female  s 
the    weaker    sex — emotional,    u 
and  indecisive — Is  as  fatal  to  her 
certain  Negro  character  myths  > 
raising    of    black    consciousness 
Male  protectlver>ess  Is  another  of 
slbly  well  Intentloned  but 
practices. 

The  police  stereotype  that  featu 
masculine    image,    and    which 
physlcial    strength,    is    another 
equality.   Males    bring   a    whole 
unfavorable  myths,  Images  and 
the    issue    of    female    equality, 
civilian   review   boards  have 
the    soil    of    complaints    prcduc^ 
proclivity  of  male  police  for 
uatiou  orer  a  situation.  Had 
ties  of  coaflict   management, 
tlon,  and  negotiation  been  full; 
fessionally  explored  earlier,  many 
frontatioiu  that  ended  in  violeuc ; 
taken   a  different  turn.   Some 
women  have  unique  contribution 
In  police  encounters  charged 

But,   women  create   many 
tlons  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
male  officers:  Can  we  curse?  Should 
doors  for  her?  Should  we  Initiate 
or  wait?  What  limits  are  there 
ship?  Is  there  a  double 
men  and  one  for  women?   Who 
patrol  car?  What  about  the  femal  ! 
women  overwhelm  us  with  theli 
How  do  command  officers  handl; 
of  a  male  officer  to  patrol  witli 
(An  absolute  refusal  to  tolerate 
prejudice    of    any    type — wheth^ 
In  refusal  to  patrol  with  a  whlie, 
an  Italian,  or  a  Jew — Is  es 
problems  can  be  addressed,  but 
prejudice  cannot  be  accepted.) 
pregnancy?     (In  New  York,  a 
can  work  up  to  the  day  she  delivers 
a  rare  case — but  she  is  taken  ol 
announcing   her   condition.    She 
without   pay  during  her   absenc^ 
limit   of    18    months.)    What 
wives?    (This   is  a   medla-createi  I 
ploiting  the  news  value  of  a 
strations  and  a  few  colorful 
spite    the   disclaimer   of    wives 
for  their  officer  husbands  is  the(r 
concern,   it  is  thought  likely 
mantle  possibilities  with  female 
an  vinderlying  cause  of  their 
do  you  cope  with  tendencies  to 
cesslve    back-up   personnel    for 
fleers?  (The  need  wastes  away 
women  prove  themselves.)  What 
resistance    and   resentment?    ( 
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sides  as  the  ladles  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  handle  all  assignments.) 

It  is  one  of  the  most  apparent  truisms 
of  police  work  that  male  police  officers  de- 
velop strong  personal  bonds  as  partners  on 
assignment.  A  platonic,  but  terrifically  in- 
tense, relationship  is  forged  on  the  crucible 
of  shared  danger,  as  well  as  long  hours  and 
soul-revealing  moments  spent  together.  With 
the  propensity  of  this  relationship,  the  in- 
tru.slon  of  sex — as  represented  by  a  female 
partiier— is  likely  to  have  amorous  popsi- 
bllities. 

PAaTICIPANT'S    posmoNs 

A  i-e.-.-ut  survey  of  females  on  pairul  re- 
vealed that  they  were  confident  of  their 
ability  to  perform  all  aspects  of  the  patrol 
function,  that  they'd  rather  work  on  the 
street  than  in  the  station  house,  that  they 
acknowledged  their  physical  limitations  but 
were  coiifideut  of  their  ability  to  cope — 
either  through  persuasion  or  through  the 
display  of  superior  force — that  the  initial 
male  resistance  was  subsiding  and  that  ac- 
ceptance was  growing,  tliat  they  felt  ac- 
cepted and  respected  by  the  public,  and 
that  they  can  drive  automobiles  as  well  as 
males. 

A  simultaneous  survey  of  male  officers  re- 
flected an  overwhelming  rejection  of  using 
womeu  on  patrol,  a  sense  that  female  physi- 
cal limitation  was  the  key  Issue — with  safety 
the  primary  factor — a  belief  that  women  lack 
aggressiveness,  initiative,  and  "street  savvy." 
that  the  public  sees  them  as  novelties  and 
objects  of  curiosity  and  that  this  will  soon 
wear  off — with  dangerous  consequence-s — that 
women  have  a  role  In  specialized  cases  (sex 
crimes,  family  disputes,  children,  clerical 
tasks,  etc.) ,  that  women  are  poor  drivers,  and 
that  men  are  willing  to  accept  her  as  an  eqiial 
only  when  she  has  proven  herself  capable  In  a 
physical  confrontation. 

The  chasm  is  clearly  discernible.  It  is  being 
spanned,  but  the  bridge  is  still  composed  of 
many  tentative  and  fragile  strands. 

EVALUATIVE    STUDIES 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  has 
undertaken  two  formal  studies  of  female  offi- 
cer performance.  In  addition  to  the  ongoing, 
real-life,  day-to-day  evaluation  and  observa- 
tion that  these  officers,  together  with  their 
male  counterparts,  experience. 

In  the  first,  a  cohort  of  165  males  and  165 
females,  who  were  recently  assigned  to  patrol, 
was  examined.  No  great  effort  was  made  to 
match  these  employees  carefully,  and  the  pe- 
riod October  1973  to  March  1974  was  chosen 
as  the  most  convenient  period  for  examina- 
tion. The  results  demonstrated  no  statisti- 
cally significant  difference  between  the  sexes 
In  the  usual  measures  of  police  performance: 
arrests,  summonses,  radio  runs,  sick  time, 
evaluations,  etc. 

The  second  cohort,  80  male.s  and  80  females, 
involved  pairs  that  were  matched  on  the  basis 
of  ethnicity,  age,  marital  status,  education, 
appointment  date,  and  prior  employment. 
The  only  variables  remaining  were  sex  and 
physical  size.  This  group  graduated  from  the 
Police  Academy  In  March  1974.  and  the  study 
was  tindertaken  by  an  independent  agency 
tinder  a  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration grant  of  $150,000. 

The  data  gathered  to  date  reveal  no  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  sexes  In  sum- 
mons or  arrest  activity  or  In  disciplinary  or 
sick  records.  Five  thousand  five  hundred 
hours  of  observation  of  personnel  In  the  co- 
hort have  been  scheduled  but  not  yet  made. 
This  lengthy  scrutiny  will  allow  on-the-job 
analysis  of  performance. 

CONCLUSION 

Tlie  successfiU  integration  of  women  Into 
police  work  will  require  the  firm  commitment 
of  police  leaders.  The  desire  to  give  the  proc- 
ess a  fair  chance  must  be  clearly  and  univer- 
sally visible  to  all  police  personnel.  Objee- 
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tlvlty  Is  critical  and  falltires  must  be  recorded 
as  meticulously  as  successes.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  males  fail  too — but  that  this 
is  not  a  compelling  argument  for  dlscontlnti- 
iug  their  use. 

In  any  given  100  ca-ses.  males  may  fall  In 
10.  That  females  will  fail  in  a  different  set  of 
10  ca.ses  is  not  a  very  compelling  argument  for 
discontinuing  their  use  either. 

This  has  been  a  very  personal  accoiujt, 
flowing;  from  my  experience,  predisposition, 
and  convictions.  My  feeling,  after  2  years  of 
watching  a  large  number  of  women  In  police 
work,  is  that  they  can  be  used  interchange- 
ably with  men.  'They  have  worked  out  ex- 
traoidliiarlly  well  in  the  Bronx.  Part  of  this 
may  be  due  to  the  women  seeing  themselve.s 
as  pioneers  in  a  momentous  social  struggle 
and  taking  extra  pains  to  succeed.  There  have 
been  problems  and  even  failures,  but  the  suc- 
cesses have  been  overwhelming;  not  that  they 
occtirred,  but  that  tliey  were  so  sweeping  and 
convincing. 

I  have  heard  no  compelling  argument 
against  the  xise  of  women  on  patrol  after  2 
years  of  heated  and  constant  debate.  Women 
add  ajiother  dimension  to  police  operations. 
Because  of  generally  less  physical  prowess 
than  men,  they  are  more  likely  to  rely  on 
their  tact  and  Ingenuity  In  confrontations. 
They  can  cool,  defuse,  and  deescalate  many 
heated  situations.  While  the  controversy 
rages  over  the  ability  of  women  In  j>ollce 
work,  the  final  results  are  still  not  In.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  women  are  doing  the  Job. 
Women  on  patrol  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  has 
become  one  of  the  major  problems  for 
all  our  citizens,  from  our  urban  areas  to 
our  back  country.  On  Friday,  in  Sacra- 
mento. President  Ford  addressed  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Legislatui-e  and  outlined  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  this  challenge 
to  our  society. 

He  pointed  out  that  combatting  crim- 
inal activity  is  the  job  of  all  of  us.  I 
urge  that  my  colleagues  read  carefully 
this  commonsense  approach  to  the  crime 
problem,  and  tliat  this  Congress  consider 
enabling  legislation  so  that  we  can  turn 
back  the  wave  of  lawlessness  that  has 
made  our  streets  unsafe,  and  brought 
terror  into  the  lives  of  innocent  vic- 
tims. 

Text  of  the  President's  address  is  as 
follows : 

Remarks    of    the    President   to   tuf    Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature 

Governor  Brown,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, members  of  the  State  Legislature,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  to  come  before  the 
California  Legislature.  You  represent  more 
Americans  than  any  other  legislative  body, 
except  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
with  which  I  have  had  some  acquaintance 
over  a  good  many  years. 

Almost  half  of  California's  delegation  lu 
the  current  Congress  are  alumnls  of  this 
legislature.  I  cannot  take  time  to  salute  all 
of  them  by  name,  but  from  veterans  like  the 
able  Majority  Whip,  John  McFall,  to  re- 
spected newcomers  like  Bob  Lagomarslno, 
they  are  really  an  outstanding  grotip. 
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In  25  years  that  I  served  In  the  Congress, 
I  made  many  friendships  with  former  State 
Senators  and  assemblymen  from  Sacramento 
whose  constituents  have  consistently  sent 
ihem  back  to  Washington. 

Although  they  represent  a  wide  spectrum 
of  political  persuasions  and  interests,  they 
were  almost  without  exception  able,  hard 
working  legislators  who  quickly  reached  po- 
sitions of  great  Importance  and  great  In- 
fluence m  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  they  could  make  California's  voice 
heard  and,  believe  me,  they  did. 

As  a  delegation  that  is  now  the  largest  In 
the  Congress,  Callforulans  were  often  able 
to  temporarny  put  partisanship  aside  on 
matters  of  great  concern  to  your  State  as 
well  as  to  our  Nation. 

This,  after  all,  is  the  way  oiu:  two-party 
system  works  at  its  best.  I,  long  ago,  came 
to  admire  California  legislators  from  afar, 
and  I  thank  you  very,  very  sincerely  for  this 
opportimlty  to  meet  in  this  historic  chamber. 

Since  California  Is  almost  a  model  of  the 
whole  United  States,  In  Its  diversity  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  Us  urban  and  rural 
Interests,  Its  Internal  and  International  trade 
and  commerce,  its  steady  growth  and  the 
attendant  challenges  in  transportation,  edu- 
cation, employment  and  human  needs,  al- 
most any  national  problem  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate one  to  discuss  in  California  con- 
text. 

Any  subject  that  Is  of  major  importance 
to  Callforulans  is  also  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Americans. 

In  the  13  months  I  have  served  as  President 
of  all  of  people,  my  priority  goals  have  been 
set  by  the  circumstances  which  confronted 
our  Nation,  and  still  do:  To  work  steadily 
and  prudently  toward  peace  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  conflicts  which  threaten  peace  glob- 
ally or  regionally  without  weakening  either 
our  defense  or  our  resolve;  to  reverwe  the 
current  recession  and  to  revive  our  free  eco- 
nomic system  without  relgnltlng,  the  In- 
flationary forces,  and  through  such  Federal 
stimulants  and  Incentives  as  wiU  create 
productivity  and  permanent  private  Jobs  and 
genuine  economic  growth;  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive short-  and  long-term  program 
to  end  oiu'  growing  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy  and  provide  the  abundant 
and  sure  energy  supply  that  Is  essential  both 
for  Jobs  and  to  competitive  production  for 
the  future;  and  finally,  but  certainly  not 
least,  to  encourage  among  all  Americans  a 
greater  spirit  of  conciliation,  cooperation  and 
confidence  In  the  future  of  this  great  coun- 
try and  the  Institutions  of  self-government 
which  for  200  years  have  served  to  create  a 
more  perfect  union. 

Today,  I  could  devote  my  lime  to  any  one 
of  these  goals  because  all  are  of  concern  In 
Sacramento,  as  well  as  in  Washington.  Cali- 
fornia has  a  very  vital  stake  In  peace  and  the 
Important  breakthrough  we  have  Just  made 
In  diffusing  the  time  bomb  that  has  been 
ticking  away  ominously  in  the  Middle  East. 

California  Is  blessed  above  many,  many 
States  when  It  comes  to  energy  resources. 
But  by  the  same  token,  Callfornlans  are  ex- 
ceptionally aware  of  the  Importance  of  power 
to  make  things  move,  to  make  things  grow. 

I  have  decided,  however,  to  discuss  with 
you  today  another  subject  on  my  agenda, 
one  that  affects  every  American  and  every 
Caltfomlan,  one  in  which  the  role  and  the 
responsibility  of  State  officials  is  even  great- 
er than  that  of  the  Federal  establishment; 
that  Is,  the  truly  alarming  Increase  In  vio- 
lent crime  throughout  this  country. 

Crime  Is  a  threat  so  dangerous  and  so 
stvibborn  that  I  am  convinced  it  can  be 
brought  under  control  only  by  the  best 
concerted  efforts  of  all  levels  of  Government, 
Federal.  State  and  local,  by  the  closest  co- 
operation among  Executive.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Branches,  and  by  the  abandonment 
of  partisanship  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
closing  the  ranks  In  wartime  against  an  ex- 
ternal enemy. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  come  to  California  not  only  to  plead  for 
this  kind  of  Federal,  State  and  local  citizen 
coalition  against  crime,  but  to  praise  the 
progress  you  have  already  begun  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

California  has  long  been  a  leader  In  both 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  violent  crimes  here  re- 
mains less  than  the  national  average.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  serious  crime 
rose  18  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  rose  only  13  percent  in  California,  but  both 
figures,  I  am  sure  we  agree,  are  far,  far  too 
high. 

The  rate  for  forcible  rape  was  down,  but 
murder  was  up  22  percent  in  California  and 
robbery  up  23  percent.  What  is  more  distress- 
ing, my  good  friend,  Evelle  Younger,  tells  me 
that  nearly  four  out  of  every  ten  persons 
convicted  of  using  firearms  to  kill  someone, 
or  to  rob  someone,  were  given  probation.  Ap- 
proximately 2300  persons  convicted  of  violent 
crimes  involving  firearms  are  returned  to  the 
.streets  of  California  each  year  without  serv- 
ing a  prLson  sentence. 

Clearly,  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  at  all 
levels  of  Government  since  1960  have  not 
done  the  Job  of  stemming  the  rise  In  crime. 
The  reported  crime  rate  has  doubled,  and 
unreported  crimes  have  probably  multiplied 
even  more. 

As  a  former  lawmaker  among  active  law- 
makers, let  me  put  before  you  tlu'ee  simple 
propositions  about  crime.  First,  a  primary 
duty  of  Government  is  to  protect  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  In  his  peaceful  pursuits  of 
life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

The  Preamble  to  our  Constitution  at  the 
Federal  level  puts  the  obligation  to  insure 
domestic  tranqtiility  In  the  same  category  as 
providing  for  the  common  defen.se  against 
lorelgn  foes. 

The  American  Revolution  was  unique  in 
its  devotion  to  the  rule  of  law.  We  overthrew 
our  rulers  but  cherished  their  rules.  The 
founding  fathers  were  dedicated  to  John 
Locke's  dictum  that  "Where  there  Is  no  law, 
there  is  no  freedom."  One  of  them,  James 
Madison,  added  his  own  corollary,  "If  men 
were  angels,  no  government  would  be  neces- 
sary." 

While  it  is  true  that  not  all  men  nor  all 
women  are  angels.  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  are  law-abiding. 
In  one  study  of  ten  thousand  males  bom  In 
1943.  it  was  shown  that  only  6  percent  of 
them  perpetrated  two  thirds  of  all  crimes 
committed  by  the  entire  sample. 

As  for  serious  crimes,  most  are  committed 
by  repeaters.  Another  study  in  a  major 
metrop>olitan  area  showed  that  within  a  sin- 
gle year,  more  than  two  hundred  burglaries, 
60  rapes  and  14  murders  were  the  work  of 
only  ten  individual  criminals. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  proposition. 
If  a  primary  duty  of  Government  is  to  Insure 
the  domestic  tranqtiility  of  the  law-abiding 
majority,  should  we  not  put  as  much  em- 
phasis on  the  rights  of  the  Innocent  victim 
as  we  do  on  the  rights  of  the  accused  viola- 
tors? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  due  process 
should  be  Ignored  or  the  legal  rights  of  de- 
fendents  be  reduced.  I  am  not  urging  a  vin- 
dictive attitude  toward  convicted  offenders. 
I  am  saying  that,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  the  time  has  come  to  give  equal 
weight  on  the  scale  of  Justice  to  the  rights 
of  the  Innocent  victims  of  crimes  of  terror 
and  violence. 

Victims  are  my  primary  concern  and  I  am 
sure  that  Is  your  primary  concern.  They 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  of  us  who  have  a 
role  hi  msUung  or  executing  or  enforcing  or 
iiiterpretlng  the  criminal  law,  Federal,  State 
or  local.  The  vast  majority  of  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime  In  this  country  are  the  pocMr,  the 
old,  the  very  young,  the  disadvantaged 
minorities,  the  people  who  crowd  our  urban 
centers,  the  most  defenseless  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 
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Government  should  deal  equally  with  all 
citizens  but  if  it  must  tUt  a  little  to  protect 
any  element  more  than  any  other,  surely  it 
should  be  those  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
robbed  of  a  days  food  money,  those  who  lack 
the  strength  to  resist,  those  who  even  fear 
the  consequenc';s  of  complaining. 

My  third  proposition  is  this:  If  most  seri- 
ous crimes  are  committed  by  repeaters,  most 
violent  crimes  by  criminals  carrying  guns.  If 
the  tiny  majority  of  habitual  lawmakers  can 
be  identified  by  modern  data-keeping  meth- 
ods, then  Is  it  not  mandatory  that  such  of- 
fenders, duly  tried  and  convicted,  be  removed 
from  society  for  a  definite  period  of  time 
rather  than  retttrning  to  the  streets  to  con- 
tinue to  prey  on  the  Innocent  and  the  law- 
abiding  majority. 

Although  only  a  very  limited  ntimber  at 
violent  crimes  faU  under  Federal  Jurisdiction, 
I  have  urged  the  Congress  to  set  an  example 
by  providing  for  mandatory  prison  terms  for 
convicted  offenders  In  such  extraordinarily 
serioxis  crimes  as  aircraft  hijacking,  kidnap- 
ping and  trafficking  in  hard  drugs.  I  also  ad- 
vocate mandatory  sentences  fc*  persons 
found  guilty  of  crimes  involving  use  of  dan- 
gerous weapons,  and  for  repeat  offenders, 
with  or  without  a  weapon,  whose  crimes  show 
a  potential  or  actual  cause  of  physical  in- 
Jury.  There  will,  of  course,  be  sensible  excep- 
tion but  they  must  be  minimal. 

I  hope  all  50  States  wUl  follow  suit.  Far 
too  many  violent  and  repetitive  criminals 
never  spend  a  day  in  prison  after  conviction. 
Mandatory  sentences  need  not  be  severe.  It  is 
the  certainty  of  confinement  that  is  presently 
lacking.  We  will  never  deter  crime,  nor  reduce 
Its  growth  If  potential  lawmakers  feel  they 
have  favorable  odds  of  escaping  punishment. 

The  more  experienced  in  crime  they  get, 
the  better  their  odds  of  not  suffering  the  con- 
sequences. That  Is  wrong  and  It  must  be 
reversed,  and  the  quicker,  the  better. 

The  temptation  to  politicians — and  I  trust 
we  are  all  politicians  here,  and  proud  of  It— 
I  am — Is  to  caU  for  a  massive  crackdown  on 
crime  and  to  advocate  throwing  every  con- 
victed felon  In  Jail  and  throwing  the  key 
away. 

We  have  heard  such  cries  for  years  and 
crime  continues  to  gain  on  us.  The  problem 
is  infinitely  more  complex  than  any  updated 
vigilante  mentality  can  cope  with.  We  have  to 
confess,  you  and  I.  that  we  do  not  know  all 
of  the  answers.  But  as  with  other  stubborn 
national  problems,  my  philosophy  Is  that 
we  mvist  take  one  sure  step  at  a  time. 

It  is  simply  Intolerable  to  stand  still  or  slip 
backwards.  It  Is  simply  Impossible  to  devise 
a  swift  cure-all  or  a  quick  fix. 

In  a  talk  to  my  alma  mater  and  to  yours, 
Mr.  Governor,  the  Tale  Law  School,  last 
April,  and  again  in  a  detailed  message  to  the 
Congress  In  Jime.  I  outlined  th-)  first  steps 
which  I  believe  must  be  taken  to  get  a  han- 
dle on  the  rising  crime  rates.  I  will  not  re- 
hash these  points  today,  except  to  thank  the 
California  Legislature  for  moving  somewhat 
faster  than  Congress  has  on  some  of  my 
recommendations,  such  as  mandatory  prison 
sentences  for  crimes  involving  firearms  and 
hard  drug  pushing. 

I  told  the  Congress,  not  m  a  cop-out,  b\it 
as  a  Constitutional  fact  of  life,  that  the  Fed- 
eral effort  In  the  fight  against  crime  really 
depends  on  the  massive  support  from  the 
States — which  quite  properly  have  sole  Juris- 
diction in  the  exercise  of  most  police  powers. 

I  said  the  Federal  Government  coitld,  how- 
ever, set  an  example  to  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code,  which  Is  progressing,  and 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  and  other  programs  includ- 
ing general  revenue  sharing. 

I  want  to  give  it  to  you  straight  about 
these  programs.  They  were  pushed  by  the 
minority  In  the  Congress  during  the  John- 
son Administration  and  I  am  somewhat 
proud  of  my  association  with  the  innovative 
Federal  measures  and  the  proof  that  If  an 
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idea  is  good  enough,  it  can  prevaf  even  If 
the  minority  espouses  it 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  exifend  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  which  expin  s  at  the 
end  of  next  year.  Under  it,  Califc  rnia  has 
received  about  ten  percent  of  the  t  nal  Fed- 
eral funds  turned  back  to  the  Sljites  and 
to  subdivisions. 

California's  share  now  adds  up  to  more 
than  $2  billion  and  will  be  closer  40  $3  bil- 
lion by  the  expiration  date. 

This  is  money  that  you  in  Califbrnia  are 
relatively  free  to  use  where  you  think  Call- 
•ornia  needs  it  most. 

Frankly,    the    Congress    isn't 
about  such  liberty  on  your  part 
rather  tell  you  how  they  want  it 
leave  it  to  your  good  judgment  tc 
continue  this  program  for  another 
I  have  recommended  that  it  be  e.x 
a  five-year  period,  and  with  added 
an  annual  basis. 

I  should  say,  and,  in  fact,  warn  j 
are  many  enemies  in  the  Congress 
want  it   extended   and   the 
there  is  an  unfortunate  delay.  And 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
the    part    of    Governors,    State 
Mayors  and  county  officials.  I  warn 
of  those  who  have  received  these 
used    them    effectively — and    I 
have — get  moving,  because  the 
working  and  I  don't  detect  the 
are  pushing. 

Don't  get  caught  napping  when  [that  ex- 
piration date  comes  up  much  mor(  quickly 
than  you  suspect  it  might. 

As  for  LKAA,  I  must  say  candidl 
hsisn't  done  as  much  to  help  curb 
crime  statistics  as  we  had  hoped.  B  1 
encouraged  experimentation  and  pi  ot 
ect«  In  law  enforcwnent  and  criminal 
which,  If  they  work,  can  be  adopted 
States.  Some  of  the  outstanding  otes 
been  funded  for  California's  own  Dej  artment 
of  Justice  dealing  with  org^anlzed  ci  ime  and 
criminal  Intelligence  and  to  Sacram<  mto  and 
Son  Diego  counties  for  programs  on  juvenile 
delinquency,  white  collar  crime,  fravd.  drugs 
and  career  criminals. 

The  drug  problem  in  America  coi|ld 
several  speeches   by   itself.   Here, 
have  a  small  number  of  deliberate 
who  destroy  the  domestic  tranquilit 
lions  and  millions  of  decent  citizens, 
particularly  outrageous  is  the  tragedy 
bring  to  young  people  who  should 
Ing  to  face  life,  not  run  from  it. 

Here  in  California,  according  to  tie 
figures  I  have  seen,  less  than  one  out 
five  convicted  hard  drug  pusher  eve  r 
time  in  prison.  One  way  to  keep  a  c  )nv 
murderer  from  killing  anybody  elap 
keep  a  hard  drug  pusher  from  ru 
more  lives.  Is  to  lock  them  up  for  a 
able  but  certain  term  of  Imprisonrac  nt 

Loss  of  Liberty  is  both  a  deterrent 
and  a  prevention  of  repeated  crime, 
whUe  the  defendant  is  behind  bars 
should  be  treated  humanely,  and  w< 
expect  Judges,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
to  convict  and  sentence  persons  to 
confinement  that  are  cruel  and  degr^ing. 

But  I  consider  it  essential  that 
delay  In  bringing  arrested  persons 
sharply  limit  the  prevailing  practice 
bargaining  caused  by  congested 
and  court  calendars,  and  signiflcantlkr 
creasing  proportion  of  those  convicte^ 
lent  crimes  and  repeated  crimes 
ally  serve  time  In  prison. 

I  commend  the  State  of  Californii  for  Its 
ongoing  efforts  in  these  areas,  as  we  1  as  for 
your  program,  or  programs,  to  previ  nt  Juv- 
enile crime  and  to  rehabilitate  youthfia  first- 
time  offenders. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  in  the  current 
rise  in  crime  rates  has  been  that  aire  ost  half 
of  all  arrests  are  persons  under  18  years  of 
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age.  While  imprisonment  is  clearly  the  way 
to  put  hardened  criminals  out  of  business 
for  a  period  of  time,  it  Is  obviously  not  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  very  young. 

Simply  sending  them  home  has  not  proved 
a  satisfactory  solution,  either.  We  do  not 
have  all  the  answers,  but  we  must  spare  no 
efforts  to  find  them  quickly. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Justice  has 
embarked  on  an  urgent  pilot  program  to 
divert  first  offenders  and,  in  appropriate 
cases,  prevent  them  acquiring  the  lifelong 
stigma  of  a  criminal  record. 

Another  aspect  of  the  crime  program  that 
I  have  submitted,  I  asked  the  Congress  to 
write  into  the  revised  Federal  criminal  code 
the  stronger  provisions  to  allow  Federal  ac- 
tion against  organized  crime,  wherever  it 
rears  its  ugly  head. 

The  leaders  of  organized  crime  do  not  rec- 
ognize State  or,  for  that  matter,  national 
boundaries.  It  will  take  all  of  our  law  en- 
forcement re.sources  to  fight  this  giant  con- 
spiracy against  domestic  tranquility  and 
prevent  its  spread. 

Like  other  vexing  problems  facing  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation,  we  will  not  conquer 
crime  with  a  single  roll  call  or  a  stroke  of 
the  Governor's  or  President's  pen.  But,  we 
must  do  what  we  can  and  we  must  work 
Together  here  and  now  for  the  sake  of  oTir 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 

It  was  really  for  this  reason  that  I  wanted 
to  discuss  crime  today  and  the  common  front 
fnat  we  must  create  against  it.  Peace  In  our 
neighborhoods  and  places  of  bu.siness  Is  al- 
moit  a-,  important  as  peace  in  the  world. 

Keeping  the  peace  is  as  heroic  and  essen- 
tial on  the  part  of  those  policemen  and 
pclireAomen  who  work  the  night  shift  as 
It  Is  on  the  part  of  our  military  personnel 
and  civilian  technicians  standing  watch 
around  the  world. 

The  courage  and  devotion  of  some  for 
the  safety  and  survival  of  all  have  brought 
us  through  200  years  as  a  Nation,  and  It 
will  carry  us  forward  to  an  even  brighter 
future. 

Nowhere  Is  the  community  of  interest  and 
the  necessity  of  close  collaboration  between 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  the  States  of 
the  Union  more  obvious  than  in  the  field 
of  crime  control. 

There  is  no  more  univer.«;al  longing  among 
our  people  than  to  be  free  of  fear  and  safe 
in  their  homes  and  In  their  livelihoods. 

There  is  no  issue  even,  in  a  spirited  cam- 
paign year  already  beginning,  in  which  we 
would  seek  to  serve  the  people,  can  work 
harder  without  partisanship  or  without 
demagoguery,  to  bring  about  visible  progress. 

I  have  not  brought  along  any  patent 
medicine  that  cures  all  human  ills  to  peddle 
here  in  California.  I  have  come  simply  to 
pledge  to  you  my  unrelenting  efforts  to  re- 
duce crime  in  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  you  and  with  all  who  have  America  at 
heart. 

In  moving  against  crime,  with  compassion 
for  the  victims  and  evehhanded  Justice  for 
the  violator,  California  can  be  the  pace  setter 
for  the  Nation,  as  you  have  been  in  so  many 
other  challenges. 

The  genius  of  California  has  enriched  all 
America  beyond  the  wildest  expectation  of 
our  goal-seeking  ancestors.  But,  I  am  not 
here  to  sing,  "I  love  you  California,"  either 
I  will  save  that  for  future  visits,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  many,  because  I  love  your 
people. 

For  today,  it  is  enough  to  ask  your  help 
on  this  complex  but  fundamental  problem 
that  confronts  us  all.  If  we  fall  to  Insure 
domestic  tranquility,  any  other  successes  we 
may  have  as  public  officials  will  be  for- 
gotten. 

Peace  on  10th  Street  In  Sacramento  Is  as 
important  to  the  people  who  walk  and  work 
there  as  peace  In  the  Sinai  Desert. 
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One  man  or  woman,  or  child,  becomes 
Just  as  dead  from  a  switchblade  slash  as 
from  a  nuclear  missile  blast.  We  must  pre- 
vent both. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1975 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Development  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975,  H.R.  9005,  will  come 
before  the  Hou.se  shortly,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  this  imiovative  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation  has  been  receiving  wide 
public  support  since  being  i-epcrted  by  the 
International  Relations  Committee  just 
before  the  August  recess. 

As  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitu- 
tion has  correctly  noted,  this  legislation 
seeks  "to  upgrade  the  form  of  American 
aid  for  helping  the  world's  hungry  na- 
tions" and  to  supply  U.S.  agricultui'al  de- 
velopment assistance  in  a  manner  most 
suited  to  local  needs. 

A  major  provision  of  this  bill  will  place 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  a  new  title 
XII.  Under  this  provision  the  great  abil- 
ity of  America's  land-grant  and  other 
U.S.  imiversities  to  promote  increased 
agricultural  production  will  be  more  ef- 
fectively used  in  our  assistance  to  food- 
short  developing  countries. 

The  following  appraisal  of  H.R.  9005 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
of  August  17,  1975.  should  be  of  interest 
to  Members : 

Bettee  Foreign  Aid 

When  Congress  convenes  after  Its  August 
recess  It  will  consider  a  proposal  designed  to 
upgrade  the  form  of  American  aid  for  help- 
ing the  world's  hungry  nations. 

Some  international  development  author- 
ities have  cautioned  against  returning  to  the 
old  practice  of  trying  to  export  high-tech- 
nology farming  systems  to  countries  where 
the  best  potential  for  fighting  hunger  may 
lie  in  better  use  of  human  labor. 

The  pending  bill,  contained  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  general  foreign  aid  bill  working 
Its  way  through  the  House,  recognizes  some 
of  these  and  other  nuances  necessary  for  ef- 
fective agricultural  development  aid. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  eligible 
U.S,  universities,  where  requested,  will  work 
o'.it  cooperative  agreements  for  Improvement 
of  agricultural  education  in  developing 
countries.  And  these  programs,  according  to 
the  bill's  sponsor,  Rep.  Paul  Findley,  R-IU., 
will  be  "adapted  to  local  conditions,  needs 
and  customs." 

With  the  new  and  more  sen.sible  approach 
to  foreign  aid,  promising  a  greater  likelihood 
that  the  money  will  accomplish  what  the 
program  was  Intended  to  do  there  Ls  bound 
to  be  more  support  in  ^ongress. 

The  Findley  amendment,  for  example,  has 
attracted  support  from  95  cosponsors  in  the 
House,  Including  liberals  and  conservatives 
in  both  parties. 

Perhaps  soon,  U.S.  foreign  aid  will  be  back 
on  the  right  track,  drawing  increased  inter- 
est and  financial  support  In  Congress  and 
with  the  voters  across  the  nation. 


September  9,  1975 

POLL        SHOWS        OVERWHELMING 
SUI'PORT  FOR   HANDGUN   BILL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  a  poll  on  handgun  control  that  was 
recently     coinpleted     in     the     Chicago 


O'gar.izations 
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metropolitan  area  hidicate  ovenvhelm- 
ing  support  for  proposed  legislation  that 
■would  ban  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
distribution  of  handguns. 

More  than  21.000  Chicago  area  resi- 
dents participated  in  the  poll,  and  83 
percent  said  they  favor  such  legi-slation, 
■which  has  been  sponsored  by  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi  and  me. 

The  poll  was  a  simple  yes-no  que.-- 
tionnaire  circulated  by  a  variety  of  or- 
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ganizations  and  In  bu.sinesses  that  reach 
a  broad  spectmm  of  the  public — includ- 
ing drycleanere  and  taxlcabs.  Hope- 
fully, the  following  results  will  provide 
the  impetus  for  House  Judiciaiy  Com- 
mittee'.s  Subccinmittee  on  Crime  to  le- 
port  a  strong  handgun  control  bill. 

The  Chicago  area — and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation — is  ready  for  tiie  Congress  to 
pass  legislatioji  to  curb  the  use  of  these 
daily  killers. 

The  results  of  handgun  poll  follow: 


Checker  and  Yellow  Cab  companies 

Chicago  Retail  Dtuggists. .- . 

Chlc-igo,  Suburban  League  of  Wameii 
Voters      .  -- 
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Distribution  of  the  poll  by  the  above 
groups  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
the  group  has  taken  a  position  on  hand- 
gun conti'ol. 

The  results  of  tlie  poll  are  particularly 
noteworthy  and  valuable  because  they 
reflect  opinions  given  voluntarily  by  typi- 
cal citizens.  They  are  not  the  result  of  a 
campaign  mobilized  by  a  particular  spe- 
cial interest  group. 

In  the  past  the  highly  organized  and 
V  ell  financed  gun  lobby  has  had  a  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  Congress  and 
consideration  of  handgun  control  mat- 
ters. 

But  now,  thanks  to  polls,  grassroots 
organizations  throughout  the  country 
and  the  efforts  of  individuals  keenly  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  unla\\'ful  use  of 
handguns  terminated  and  the  possession 
of  handguns  curtailed,  the  full  measure 
of  public  opinion  is  finally  being  crystal- 
lized on  this  issue.  The  chances  for  pas- 
sage and  acceptance  of  meaningful  hand- 
gun control  legislation  are  better  than 
ever. 

The  bill  that  has  been  sponsored  by 
Mr.  RosTENKOw  SKI  and  me,  known  as  the 
Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  of  1975, 
would  ban  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
distribution  of  handguns  in  the  future. 
The  Ai-med  Forces,  police,  and  authorized 
liistol  clubs  would  be  exempt  and  tlie  bill 
would  not  require  confiscation  of  hand- 
guns now  owned. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  people  respon- 
sible for  conducting  the  poll.  Congress 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  owe  tliem  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  If  an  effective  bill  is 
passed  to  end  the  availability  of  the 
deadly  handgun,  their  efforts  will  not 
ha\  e  been  in  vain. 


H.R.  5901 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OK    NORTH    CAR0LIN.\ 

i:;   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  today, 
jifter  long  deliberation,  I  voted  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  and  pass  H.R. 
5901.  the  education  appropriation.  I  had 
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earlier  voted  against  passage  of  the  bill 
and  the  conference  report,  and  had  voted 
against  successful  amendments  to  in- 
crease the  spending  level  and  for  unsuc- 
cessful amendments  to  decrease  the 
spending  level.  This  is  only  the  fifth  time 
that  I  have  decided  to  change  my  po.si- 
tion  in  nearly  3  years. 

It  w  ould  ha\  e  been  simple  to  adhere  to 
the  consistency  of  a  negative  vote  by 
supporting  the  veto.  That  would  not  in- 
crea.se  the  number  of  those  angry  at  my 
earlier  vote— who  will  not  by  appeased 
by  today's  vote.  Tliat  would  avoid  anger- 
ing tliose  who  supported  the  earlier  vote. 
That  ■would  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent. That  would  have  been  a  symbolic 
ob.iection. 

But  the  situation  is  not  the  same. 

School  has  started:  public  school  budg- 
ets were  adopted  as  of  July  1;  college 
students  are  em-olled  in  dependent  ex- 
pectation of  the  student  and  work-study 
funds  essential  to  their  college  cai-eer. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  shov>  is  al- 
ready on  the  road. 

The  situation  has  changed. 

When  tins  bill  ■was  before  us  in  July, 
there  was  still  time  to  consider  modify- 
ing specific  features  of  the  bill.  This  had 
occurred  with  earUer  appropriations 
which  l;ad  been  vetoed.  Now  there  is  not 
time. 

On  each  vote  I  must  ask  myself; 
"Would  my  vote  be  the  same  if  it  alone 
determined  the  outcome?"  "How  would  I 
vote  if  the  issue  were  close?"  That  is  a 
standard  which  should  always  apply. 
Consequently,  I  could  not  cast  the  sym- 
bolic vote,  or  the  consistent  vote,  or  any 
vote  otlier  than  that  dictated  by  my  best 
judgment.  That  is  the  only  standard  tliat 
can  be  defended. 

Tliat  judgment  is  as  follows: 

First.  The  bill  is  $561  million  over  fiscal 
1975.  This  enormous  sum  is,  however,  just 
3  percent  over  the  level  for  1975.  That 
increase  is  no  greater  than  tlie  8.6-per- 
cent rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  fairness. 
our  fiscal  problems  are  not  created  by 
8-percent  increases  in  departmental  ap- 
propriations. They  result  from  the  20- 
percent  increases,  the  30-percent  in- 
creases, and  tlie  new  programs  stacked  on 
top  of  old  progi-ams. 

Second.  Certain  portions  of  tliis  bill 
are  specifically  oppo.'jed.  Unfortunately. 


the  circumstances  of  time  pose  too  great 
a  risk  to  the  desirable  portions  to  warrant 
delaying  these  funds  to  extract  the  of- 
fending parts.  The  only  way  now  to 
delete  or  reduce  such  programs  without 
jeopardizing  the  ongoing  education 
system  is  to  support  efforts  by  the  Pres- 
ident specifically  to  impound  and  delete 
those  particulai-s. 

Third.  Technically,  as  Chairman 
Mahon  has  noted,  were  this  veto  to  be 
sustained,  the  congressional  rules  per- 
taining to  "continuing  appropriations" 
would  result  in  very  little  actual  reduc- 
tion in  spending  levels  and.  therefore, 
verj'  little  actual  savings. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  do  not  believe 
my  position  was  wrong — to  vote  against 
this  bill  in  July — but  I  am  persuaded  it 
would  be  wrong  to  continue  that  position 
at  this  time.  At  the  earlier  time,  econ- 
omies were  theoretically  possible,  justi- 
fying a  negative  vote.  Today,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  tliey  are  not. 


AID  INCREASE  PLEDGED  BY 
INDUSTRIALIZED  NATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9005. 
the  International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act.  soon  will  be  before  the 
House.  We  are  in  a  period  in  which  the 
developed  nations  are  considering  anew 
the  problems  faced  by  the  less  developed 
nations.  The  United  Nations,  for  the  sec- 
ond development  decade,  set  0.7  percent 
of  gross  national  product — GNP — as  the 
target  for  oflQcial  development  aid.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1964-66  our  development 
assistance  was  0.5  percent  of  our  GNP. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline to  the  present  level  of  0.25  percent 
of  GNP.  This  is  less  than  3  cents  out  of 
every  $10. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  our  efforts 
with  those  of  the  other  industrialized 
nations.  During  the  last  10  days  the  de- 
veloped nations  have  spoken  to  this  issue 
at  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the 
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General  Assembly.  On  the  w 
have  committed  themselves  tb 
percent  of  GNP  level  and  hai- 
then-  intention  to  increase  thi; 
of  their  aid.  The  following  ar^ 
from  their  speeches: 

Excerpts   or   SPEECHts 

Excerpts  of  speeches  by: 

Mr.  Rumor,  Italy: 

•As  far  as  the  volume  of  aid  is 
the  Community  has  confirmed  its 
tion  to  achieve  the  target  of  0.7 
gross  national  product  for  public 
the   Int«rnatioual   Strategy   for 
Development  Decade,   and   to  a 
common    aim   of    its    members    a 
increase   in   ofScial   developme;it 
taking    into    account    their 
nomic  capacities  to  contribute.  Ir 
rection.  I  wish  to  stress  the  con.' 
crease   which    has   recently   taker 
Community  aid." 

Mr.    Geusher,    Peder.\l    Republi 
many: 

"The  Federal  Government  real 
Increased  flow  of  capital,  from  bith 
and  private  sources,   is  absolutel; 
if   the  developing   countries  are 
the  necessary  growth  rates;  and 
quite    particularly    to    the    least 
countries,  which  s«  a  rule  will 
value   adduced   from   Improve 
field  of  trade  than  those  count 
richly  endowed  with  major 
that  already  have  an  industrial 

"The  official   aid  afforded  by 
Republic  of  Germany  also  increased 
which  was  a  difficult  year. 

".  .  .  Apart  from  Increasing  the 
capital  transfers,  we  must  also  i 
terms.  Loans  made  available  by  t 
Republic  of  Germany  carried  an 
terest   rate   of    1.85    per   cent   in 
money  made  available  to  the 
seriously  affected  by  the  economic 
provided  by  the  Federal  Governmjn 
ternational  Development 
In  other  words,  at  an  interest 
per  cent  for  a  period  of  50  years.  ' 

Mr.  Prydenlund,  Norway: 

"As  far  as  my  own  country  is 
Norway  expects  to  reach  the  tai^et 
per  cent  of  Its  gross  national 
year,  all  on  a  grant  basis,  and 
ment  Is  committed  to  Increasing 
ually  to  1  per  cent  by  1978. 

"We  would  also  be  ready  to 
veloping  countries  in  looking  for 
matlc  ways  of  transfer  of  resourc^ 
the   Implementation   of   their 
plans  less  dependent  on  fluctuating 
will  in  the  developed  countries.  Fo  ■ 
son  we  have  supported  the  link 
special  drawing  rights  of  the 
Monetary  and  development  flnanc^g 

Mr.  Kimura,  Japan : 

"Japan  will  assuredly  continue  all  efforts 
to  Improve  ILs  development  assista  ice  with  a 
view  to  attaining  the  targets  set  fc  rth  in  the 
International  Development  Strate  [y  for  the 
Second  United  Nations  Developme  it  Decade. 
Japan  will  also  make  serious  effo  ts  to  im- 
prove the  terms  and  conditions  ^f  Its  aid, 
taking  account  of  the  1972 
of  the  Development  Assistance 
the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co 
and  Development  (OECD).  To 
are  determined  to  make  the  utmost 
increa.se  our  grant  aid  and  more 
loans." 

Mr.  Norgaard.  Denmark: 

"We  .shall  continue  to  Increase 
aid  programme  and  we  expect  to 
0.7  per  cent  target  by  the  end  of 
We  shall  pursue  our  policy  of 
very    large    part    of    our    total 
through  multilateral  agencies." 

Mr.  Sauvagnargnes,  Prance : 

■The   fact   remains   that   flnandial    trans- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fers  are  still  ba.sed  fundamentally  on  volun- 
tary efforts  by  industrial  countries  and  other 
countries  with  considerable  financial  re- 
sources. That  is  why — and  I  attach  pariicular 
importance  to  this — respect  for  the  objec- 
tives of  aid  decided  upon  in  the  framework 
of  the  Second  Development  Decade  should 
receive  special  attention.  France,  for  its  part, 
intends  to  reaffirm  its  deterniliiatlon  to  keep 
its  transfer  of  resources  in  line  with  stated 
i:itentions." 

Mr.  Callaghan,  United  Kingdom: 

"British  aid  has  always  been  given  pri- 
marily to  those  in  the  greatest  need.  In  1974 
we  committed  70  per  cent  of  our  total  bi- 
lateral aid  »o  couu'iies  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  Ic^s  than  S200.  We  shall  concen- 
trate our  aid  on  the  poorest  even  further 
in  the  future.  This  will  affect  not  only  the 
distribution  of  British  aid  but  also  the  terms 
on  which  it  is  given.  The  grant  part  of  United 
Kingdom  aid  commitments  in  1974  was  86 
per  cent,  and  we  have  decided  that  our  aid 
to  the  poorest  countries  will  in  future 
normally  be  given  as  outright  yraiits.  instead 
of  as  loans." 

Mr.  Lidbom.  Sweden: 

"Against  this  background  we  find  it  es- 
sential that  the  As-sembly  clearly  reaffirm  the 
goals  and  commitments  of  the  Second  De- 
velopment Decade  strategy,  particularly  the 
0.7  per  cent  target  for  official  development 
a.ssistance.  The  lack  of  political  will  to  attain 
these  targets  cannot  be  compensated  for  by 
a  proliferation  of  new  funds  and  other  in- 
stitutional arrangements." 

Mr.  MacEacheu,  Canada: 

■We  pledge  to  continue  and  to  increase  our 
programmes  of  development  assistance.  This 
year  our  disbursements  will  exceed  $900  mil- 
lion, and  they  will  grow  significantly  In  the 
years  ahead.  We  are  determined  to  achieve 
for  official  development  assistance  the  official 
United  Nations  target  of  0.7  per  cent  of  our 
gross  national  product  and  to  move  towards 
it  by  annual  increases  in  proportion  to  gross 
national  product." 


FOSTER   GRANDPARENTS    lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   rLORID.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
as  we  approach  the  10th  anniversary  of 
foster  grandparents,  the  success  of  the 
program,  especially  in  my  disti*lct. 

Tampa's  program  is  one  of  the  20 
original  pi'ojects.  I  have  been  Impressed 
with  it  over  the  years  and  have  been 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  for  its  con- 
tinued operation  in  the  face  of  possible 
phasing  out.  Foster  grandparents,  as  you 
may  know,  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  It 
enables  senior  citizens  to  supplement 
their  incomes  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  close  adult-child  relation- 
ship. There  is  one  major  requirement  to 
become  a  foster  grandparent  and  that  is 
to  love  children  and  love  working  with 
childi-en.  Of  equal  importance,  of  course, 
are  the  benefits  of  love  and  personal 
attention  to  the  children  served. 

Grandparents  are  a  very  special  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  population.  Almost 
all  of  us  have  fond  memoiies  of  our 
grandparents  as  warm,  wonderfully 
magic  people  who  seem  to  know  just 
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about  everything.  But  because  of  our 
country's  increasing  mobility  and  shrink- 
ing family  relationships,  it  sometimes 
appears  that  we  are  trying  to  phase  out 
this  .segment  of  our  society.  That  is 
where  foster  grandparents  stepped  in  10 
years  ago  and  gave  some  of  these  people 
a  purpose — a  new-found  pride  and  re- 
newed self-confidence.  It  has  helped  to 
improve  tlie  attitude  of  society,  includ- 
ing the  attitudes  of  older  persons,  towaid 
old  age. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  over 
tlie  years  expres.sing  appreciation  for  my 
continued  efforts  on  beliali  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  letters  come  not  only  from 
tJiose  who  administer  tlie  program 
locally  and  from  its  senior  participants, 
but  also  from  many  relatives  of  the  chil- 
dren served  who  are  unable  themselves, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  give  the  type 
of  attention  provided  by  foster  grand- 
parents. 

Of  the  53  people  serving  the  Tampa, 
Fla.,  area.  I  would  like  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  three  people  who  have  been 
participating  since  the  programs  incep- 
tion. Tiiey  are  Miss  Marie  Hartos,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Tyner,  and  Mr.  Steve  Williams. 
I  am  sure  these  individuals  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  others  who  have  fol- 
lowed and  each  will  receive  a  plaque  in 
appreciation  of  their  service. 

Miss  Hartos  will  be  in  Washington  this 
week,  along  with  Project  Director  Leon- 
ard Buckwell,  to  join  in  the  celebration 
with  officials  of  ACTION  and  others  who 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
program  nationwide.  Miss  Hartos  not 
only  fulfills  the  program  requirement  of 
woking  4  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week  but 
devotes  about  800  hours  a  year  to  hos- 
pital work  locally.  I  salute  you  and  tlie 
many  othei"s  who  have  joined  in  to  make 
foster  grandparents  the  success  tliat  it  is. 


EGEDIO  "GENE"  CERELLI 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often 
that  one  gets  the  opportunity  to  honor  a 
successor,  honestly,  openly  and  with 
pride,  but  this  Saturday,  September  13 
will  be  one  of  those  times  for  me. 

For  it  was  at  this  time  last  year  that 
the  Westmoreland  Coimty  Conference  of 
Economic  Opportunity  honored  me  with 
their  Humanitarian  Award.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciated the  efforts  of  the  WCCEO  in 
honoring  me,  and  I  further  appreciate 
the  fact  that  they  have  chosen  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  award  in  Egedio  "Gene" 
Cerelli,  chairman  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission, 

Gene  Cerelli  is  one  of  those  people  wlio 
work  tirelessly  behind  the  scenes  of 
many  efforts,  not  for  gloiy  or  profit,  but. 
instead  for  the  efforts  themselves.  It  is 
often  that  these  "backstage"  workers 
form  the  backbone  of  an  achievement; 
Gene  Cerelli  has  forever  been  at  the 
heart  of  such  achievements. 

Pi-obably  the  major  factor  leading  to 
Gene  Cerelli's  involvement  is  that  qual- 
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ity  known  as  sympatico  by  us  Italians. 
And  Gene  can  claim  a  stronger  herit- 
age than  I  can,  as  he  was  born  In  Rome, 
Italy,  In  1925.  His  family  Immigrated  to 
this  coimtry  soon  afterward,  settling  In 
.Jersey  City,  N.J.,  where  Gene  was  an 
■nitstandlng  high  school  athlete,  includ- 
ing a  stint  as  the  Golden  Gloves  heav>-- 
weight  boxing  champion  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

He  seiTed  In  my  branch  of  the  service, 
the  Marine  Corps,  during  World  War  II, 
where  he  received  the  Purple  Heart  at 
the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima. 

Gene  has  been  an  active  member  and 
leader  in  the  United  Electrical  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  as  well  as  an  Im- 
!)ortant  political  leader  In  Westmore- 
land County  and  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  It  Is 
through  his  political  involvement  that 
Gene  Cerelli  has  become  known,  yet  It 
is  also  through  this  political  involve- 
ment that  Gene  has  been  able  to  devote 
so  much  of  his  talent  to  helping  the  need- 
ing and  desei"vlng  people  of  Westmore- 
land County,  especially  through  the  of- 
fices and  facilities  of  the  Westmoreland 
County  Conference  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

I  would  like  to  wish  Gene  Cerelli  the 
best,  know^ing  that  he  deserves  much 
more,  for  his  very  fine  activities  on  be- 
half of  all  people,  but  most  especially  on 
behalf  of  those  who  most  needed  his 
help. 


CEDERBERG  RELEASES  POLL 
RESULTS 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF  Micnic.Ai* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  It  Is  my  honor  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  results  of 
my  annual  poll  of  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan's 10th  Congressional  District,  This 
year's  results  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest since  they  directly  address  Issues 
witli  which  the  Congress  has  been  dealing 
thi.s  year. 

I  want  to  take  this  opiJortunity  to 
thank  the  thousands  of  people  in  the 
10th  District  who  participated  in  this 
year's  survey.  With  tlie  sessions  of  the 
Congress  extending  the  year  round,  I 
find  these  annual  questionnaires  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  obtaining  the  thoughts 
01  the  people  of  my  district  on  the  press- 
ing issues  we  face.  I  was  also  pleased  to 
liave  the  additional  thou^'hts  of  the  liun- 
dieds  of  my  constituents  who  included 
sepn  rate  messages  on  the  i.^sues  raised  in 
tliis  year's  poll,  and  on  other  matters 
which  will  come  before  us  in  tiiis  year. 

I  offer  the  results  of  this  year's  survey 

lo  my  colleagues  and  hope  that  tiiey  will 

lind  in  them  solid  evidence  of  the  think- 

iu'i  of  those  whom  we  strive  to  '■»  i)re.sent : 

Poll  Results 

1.  Ill  the  year  since  tlie  Congress  estab- 
lished the  U.S.  R.iil  Association  to  develop  a 
plan  10  reorganize  the  railroads,  .'Additional 
i-voaomlc  difficulties  have  arisen.  Large  cut- 
backs In  passenger  and  freight  service  m:iy 
rosnlc.  Which  policy  rto  ym  ffi'.or'' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Percent 

(a)  Bolster  the  railroads  with  federal 
funds  to  maintain  service 29.43 

(b)  Sell  off  unprofitable  lines  to  local 
govertunents   or   businesses 33.87 

(c)  Curtail  service  to  the  extent  needed 

for  profitable  operationa 31.85 

2.  There  Is  some  debate  over  whether  gov- 
ernment farm  policy  should  continue  to  en- 
courage full  prodtictlon  and  export  markets 
or  return  to  the  controlled  production  and 
subsidy  programs  of  the  pre-1971  period. 
What  do  you  feel  the  government  role 
should  be: 

Percent 

(a)  It  should  regulate  the  number  of 
acres   planted 1.88 

(b)  It  should  Impose  marketing  quotas     2.88 

(c)  It  should  continue  on  the  present 
course   of   encouraging    production 

and  open  markets 89.22 

(d)  It  should  rettirn  to  price  supports 

and  the  control  of  farm  production.     4.32 

3.  Regarding  the  Social  Security  System: 

(a)  Should  it  continue  to  be  financed  ex- 
clusively by  payroll  taxes  (rather  than  be 
partially  subsidized  by  general  taxes)? 

Percent 

Yes — 48.46 

No    28.85 

Undecided   10.91 

(b)  For  those  who  have  Just  entered  the 
labor  market,  do  you  believe  future  bene- 
flt«  will  be  worth  present  costs? 

Percent 

Yes 21.80 

No    42.98 

Undecided    - - 13.78 

(c)  Should  there  be  an  increase  In  the 
amount  of  money  social  security  recipients 
may  earn  before  their  benefits  are  reduced? 

Percent 

Yes    69.07 

No    _ 16.40 

Undecided 5.73 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  those  environmental 
restrictions  already  legislated  but  not  yet 
in  effect  on  autos  and  coal-btu-nlng  facUitlea 
should  be  postponed  because  of  the  energy 
and  economic  situation? 

Percent 

Yes 65.13 

No    24.47 

Undecided   5.61 

5.  Are  you  willing  to  loiwer  your  standard 
of  living  if  it  will  help  redtice  our  nation's 
dependence  on  foreign  oil? 

Percent 

Yes 68.13 

No - 18.04 

Undecided    8.91 

6.  In  order  to  conserve  our  present  energy 
supplies  and  reduce  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  do  you  favor: 

Pcrce7it 

(a)  Imposition  of  a  gasoline  tax 9.70 

(b)  Import  tariffs  on  foreign  oU 12.  8C 

(c)  Import  quotas  on  foreign  oil 14.40 

(d)  Gasoline  rationing 18.96 

(e)  Development  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  (such  as  solar,  geother- 

nial,  fusion,  etc.) 77.44 

7.  What  provisions  would  you  support  In 

the  area  of  health  Insurance? 

PtTf'ent 

(ill  No  new  health  insurance  program 
at  this  time 41. ',3 

(bi  Catastrophic  liealth  Insurance 
for  everyone  to  cover  extraordinary 
niedical  expenses 26. . 5.1 

(••*  Replace  private  health  insurance 
f.Trriers  with  a  federally  adminis- 
ipred  program  for  everyone,  regard - 
|p.«s  of  means  or  age.  supported  by 
Federal   tax  revenues.    17. 2G 

( cl )  Private  health  iiisurance  with 
Government  paving  the  premiums 
for  those  utuihle  to  pay 17.  .")6 
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8.  President  Ford  wants  no  new  spend- 
ing program  In  1976,  except  to  develop  en- 
ergy. Do  you  support  this  position? 

Percent 

Yes    — -- 77.98 

No    13.07 

Undecided 4.11 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Federal  ao\- 
eniment  should  decrease  its  budget  deficit.? 

Pcrceri  t 

Yes     82.20 

No    7.78 

Undecided   4.7.5 

10.  Federal  spending  Involves  your  tax 
dollars.  Should  we  spend  niore,  less  or  the 
.1(1  me  as  presently  on  the  following: 

(a)  Defense: 

More    .- 24 

Less   34 

Srtme 42 

(b)  Education: 

More    -.- - .-  23 

Less _ — 33 

Same 44 

(c)  Welfare  aiid  povertv  programs: 

More - 13 

Less   „ -  55 

Same  30 

(d)  Crime  control: 

More    - _ 56 

Less   - 12 

Same   — -.„  31 

(ei  Foreign  aid: 

More    3 

Less   - _ 82 

Same „ „ - - -  15 

(f)  Aid  to  U.N. : 

More    . - -  4 

Less   . 75 

.Same  21 

( g. )  Mass  transportation : 

More    . ... 41 

Less 31 

Same    28 

(h)  Social  security: 

More    23 

Less   16 

Same  . —  61 

(I)  Veterans  benefits: 

More    14 

Less 23 

Same . 6J 

(J)  Energy  research  and  development: 

More   .— 76 

Less  6 

Same 18 

(kl  Environment: 

More   30 

Less - .— —  30 

Same 40 

(Note. — Due  to  blank  responses  and  mul- 
tiple answers  to  some  questions,  totals  la 
some  instances  may  be  more  or  less  than 
100',  .) 


OUTBREAK   OF   DISEASES 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    ID.MiO 

IN  J  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl' Al  IVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1975 

Ml-.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  see  some  of  the  real  costs  of 
"environmental  extremism,"  and  some  of 
the  hasty  actions  by  the  EPA  that  have 
Ijeen  based  on  less  that  factual  infonna- 
tion.  Recently.  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  chair- 
man of  Velsicol  Chemical  Coi-p.,  made  a 
statement  about  the  EPA's  restriction 
on  pesticides  and  the  increased  difficul- 
ties this  presents  in  controlling  di.sea^es. 
Mr.  Morris'  .statement  is  as  follows: 
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Statement  on  Otttbiieak  op  I  iseases 
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(By  Robert  M.  Morris) 
Tbe  current  outbreak  of  s; 
in  the  Chicago  area  may  be  a 
threat  to  the  human  and  animal 
J3  currently  being  acknowledged, 
communltlea   follow    the   Chlcagc 
Health's  le»d  and  order  spraying 
the  moequltoes  that  have  spread 
from  Mississippi,  up  tlie  central 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Wlsco: 
Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

This  disease  and  others  are 
rampant.  They  had  been  brought 
trol  during  the  past  30  years  by 
xnoet  effective  insecticide  yet 
man.  These  diseases  are  only  one 
what  can  happen  when  nature 
per  hand.  The  results  can  be  mon 
Ing  than  anything  science  fictloi 
dreamed  up. 

DDT.  aldrin,  dleldrin — three  ma, 
cldes  used  to  protect  mankind, 
life-sustaining  foods  and  animals- 
banned    by    the    Environmental 
Agency.  Now,  EPA  has  issued  a 
Intent   to  suspend"   chlordane 
chlor — two  of  the  safest,  most 
spectrum,  least  expensive 
market. 

The  EPA.  along  with  env 
Ista  groups,  have  released  a  contin 
agands  barrage  to  remove  all 
the  market  because  of  an  allegec 
extinction   to  certain  species  of 
nature  already  may  have  marked 
tlon.  If  oiUy   they   would  be  as 
ftbout  the  fate  that  awaits  the 
when  these  pesticides  have  been 

What  are  these  same  well- 
foolifih  envlronmeutallsts  doing 
trolling  this  outbreak  of  sleeping 
the  heart  of  the  nation? 

If  they  don't  give  a  damn  aboift 
pie,  how  about  the  horses  that 
of  the  disease  in  Wisconsin?  Don" 
pose  that  mosquitoes  feeding  on 
Xected   animals   will   also   infect 

And  how  about  the  pinkeye 
cattle  m  Wisconsin  which  ha.9 
spread  because  there  Is  no 
cide  to  control  the  files  that  are 
the  disease. 

And  what  about  malaria  which 
Increase  In  the  United  St&tes? 

And  what  about  the  millipede  i 
Invading  Southern  Indiana? 

And  what  about  the  armywor 
tlon  In  Wisconsin  that  has 
fields  of  oats? 

And  then  there  Is  tbe  &re  ant 
of  nine  Soulheru  states  and 
entomologists  fear  will  spread  to 
Coast. 

What  about  the  school  chlldre)i 
about   to   return   to   cla.sses   nex 
Sugarland,    Te-xas,    a    suburb    of 
where  20  fire  ant  mounds  hare 
ered  under  the  swing  set  in  the 

Or  the  high  school  .students  w 
using  the  practice  and  playing  fie 
Poster  Dulles  high  school  in  Hou 
fire  ant  mounds  have  been  dispc 
for  that  matter,  the  spectators 
mounds  have  been  spotted  under 

We  are  fortunate  In  the  nort 
that  the  Imported  fire  ants  have 
acclimated  to  our  cooler  envlronm 
becau.se  Insects  have  developed  sor 
able  resistances  to  not  only  thel ' 
ments,  but  to  pesticides  as  well. 

What  about  those  persons  who 
allergic  to   the  sting  of   rhls 
which  can  produce  coma  and  In 
even  death? 

Vetelcol  Chemical  Corporation 
ficturer  of  pesticides.  While  we 
In  developing  or  manufacturing 
prize  winning  Insecticide,  DDT, 
duce  chlordane  and  heptachlor, 
cldes  which  the  environmentalist. 
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rently  trying  to  have  removed  from  use.  We 
are  concerned  that  the  scare  tactics  used  by 
the  environmentalists  and  the  EPA  could 
lead  not  only  to  a  ban  of  chlordane  and 
heptachlor,  but  all  petsicldes. 

But  more  so,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
pestilence  that  has  been  unleashed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ban  of  DDT  and  the  following 
campaign  of  fear  that  has  resulted  In  the 
cut-back,  and  In  some  cases,  ban  on,  spray- 
ing with  tbe  products  that  are  still  available. 
To  stop  the  spread  of  disease  that  is  now 
ran^pant,  tbe  public  and  local  government  of- 
ficials must  continue  spray  and  treatment 
progranis  and  petition  the  EPA  to  release 
DDT  for  use  in  those  affected  are&'^.  where 
alternates  arc  Just  not  effective. 
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THE  ECONOMIC   CASE   AGAINST 
GOVERNMENT-RUN  GAMBLING 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 
Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ha.s 
been  growing  interest  in  recent  months 
over  Uie  feasibility  of  authorizing  vari- 
ous government-run  gambling  opera- 
tions— off-track  betting,  State  and  city 
lotteries,  gambling  on  major  team  sport- 
ing events,  et  cetera. 

This  renewed  interest  in  goverument- 
nm  gambling  operations  stems  from  the 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  government — 
where  elected  ofiBclals  are  not  sufficiently 
wiUing  to  either  hold  down  expenditui-e^ 
or  raise  the  taxes  necessary  to  off.set  those 
expendlti'.res. 

A  number  of  cities  and  States,  includ- 
ing our  Nation's  Capital,  are  considering 
such  proposals.  And,  interest  on  the  na- 
tional level  has  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the 
National  Policy  Toward  Gambling. 

On  March  14, 1  offered  a  statement  be- 
fore that  Commission — as  a  former  pro- 
fessional athlete  and  as  a  Federal  legis- 
lator— on  my  views  toward  legalized 
gambling,  especially  on  major  team 
sports  events. 

In  that  statement.  I  made  the  follow- 
ing comments: 

I  believe  legalized  gambling  on  such  events 
would  place  unconscionable  burdens  on  the 
players  and  coaches,  would  be  destructive  of 
tbe  present  goals  of  sports,  would  be  an  tin- 
necessary  intrusion  by  goverimient  in  private 
conduct  and  commercial  enterprises,  nnd 
could  be  costly  to  govermnent. 

*  •  •  5  » 

The  agency  (administering  the  gambling 
program)  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  lose 
money,  is  weU  as  to  make  it.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant consideration  for  .several  rea.soiis. 
First,  it  means  illegal  bookmakers  would  not 
necessarily  be  unemployed  as  a  result  ot 
government -run  gambliuij,  because  while  a 
toverument  agency  would  have  to  limit  the 
size  of  bets  or  trim  odds  to  avoid  potential 
losses.  Illegal  bookmakers  could  continue  to 
■•lay  off"  bets  to  a  central  organization  to 
minimize  their  risk  of  loss.  Secondly,  to  the 
degree  thut  the  government  agency  loses 
money,  it  would  have  to  either  be  subsidized 
with  tax  dollars  or  admit  error  ar.d  abandon 
the  ventiue.  While  countless  Americans 
might  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  Individual 
moral  conscience  to  bet  and  gamble,  I  doubt 
they  would  be  too  pleased  with  their  own 
tax  dollars  going  to  subsidize  such  behavior. 
And.  if  governmen'.  .set  up  this  machinery. 


then  lost  money,  then  withdrew.  It  could  be 
Irreparably  harmful  to  sports. 

Two  recent  articles  have  come  to  my 
attention  which  also  set  forth  the  case 
against  govcmmcnt-nm  gambling.  I 
think  both  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  of  the  Commission. 

The  August  23  edition  of  the  Sporting 
News,  the  international  si:orts  weekly, 
carried  a  lead  editorial  based  upon  the 
findings  of  one  of  Uie  western  New  York 
area's  top  sports  writers  and  coliminist?, 
Phil  Ranallo  of  the  Buffalo  Coiuier- 
Expreso.  He  has  studied  tlie  government- 
run  off-track  betting  system  in  New 
York  and  has  found  it  wanton — an  eco- 
nomic and  social  disaster  of  no  small 
consequence.  It  has  not  put  illegal  book- 
makers out  of  work;  they  remain  as  ac- 
tive as  ever  with  tlie  big-money  bettor.s. 
Economic  revenue  has  been  minlscule.  I 
commend  Pliil  Ranallo  for  the  work  he 
did  in  providing  the  basis  for  his 
concliisions: 
[Pi-om    the   Sporting   News,   Aug.   23,    1975] 

HUCKSTEHS  HaED  AT  WORK 

Advocates  of  legalized  betting  on  team 
sports  stress  that  such  action  would  merely 
rechRnuel  current  wagering  volume.  Instead 
of  lining  the  pockets  of  illegal  bookies,  the 
losers  would  be  piunplng  funds  Into  finan- 
cially distressed  local  governments.  Tliere 
would  be  no  need  to  recruit  new  bettors,  nor 
would  there  be  any  effort  to  do  so. 

That  same  theory  was  espoused  by  New 
York  State's  Off  Track  Betting  Corp.,  which 
first  set  up  shop  in  New  York  City  and  now 
is  doing  business  In  Upstate  New  York.  There 
me  some  40  parlors  In  the  Buffalo-Rochester 
area  as  the  result  of  legislation  enacted  15 
months  ago.  Have  these  emporitmis  lured 
veteran  horse-players  away  from  their  fa- 
vorite bookies?  Ha.s  the  legalized  operation 
refrained  from  advertising  for  new 
customers? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  Is  an  em- 
phatic no,  according  to  Phil  Ranallo,  Buffalo 
Courier-Expresa  columnist  and  a  veteran 
observer  of  the  betting  scene.  Writes  Ranallo: 
'The  bookmakers  in  the  Upstate  region  are 
still  doing  a  floiu-lshlng  business.  The  bookies 
still  have  for  clients  all  of  the  big-money 
bettors,  who  refuse  to  patronize  the  OTB 
shop.^ — due  to  the  five  percent  surtax  ripoff 
in  the  shops."  As  for  revenue  accruing  to 
the  city  01  Buffalo.  Ranallo  states,  "It  would 
not  enable  Mayor  Makowskl  to  pay  his  fare 
on  a  btis." 

Meanwhile,  the  We.stern  Regional  OTB  Is 
not  accepting  defeat.  "For  several  months 
now,"  Kanallo  reports,  "the  Western  Re- 
glonal's  slogan  has  been,  'Put  a  little  fun 
In  your  life'— by  betting  horses  at  the  4^1 
OTB  ,':hops  In  the  region."  Recentlj',  the 
OTB  proinoterb  have  been  making  a  stronger 
pitch  for  new  patrons.  Ranallo  relates, 
through  •  the  Ber  Mobile,  a  bus  with  which 
OTB  hopes  to  "educate'  people  in  the  region, 
show  them  how  to  'put  u.  little  fun  hi  their 
lives."  ""  Now,  says  Ranallo,  OTB  has  "reached 
the  sorry  point  where  It  is  going  Into  the 
streets — like  the  medicine  men  of  yore— to 
solicit  bettors." 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  the  results 
would  be  ditTerent  if  governmtnt-spon<!oreci 
betting  on  team  sport-i  were  introduced? 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  another  rational  and 
convincin:;  ca.se  a.?ainst  government-run 
gambliuK  was  featured  in  Business  'Week 
of  August  4.  This  article  makes  three 
conclusions  as  a  result  of  extensive  stud- 
ies in  the  subject  field.  First,  the  "esti- 
mates" of  public  officials  "of  the  amount 
that  people  are  now  gambling  illegally 
ate  grossly  exagserat€d,  perhaps  twenty- 
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fold."  Second,  legalized  gambling  is  "an 
inefficient  and  inequitable  way  to  raise 
revenue."  Third,  legahzation  "has  not, 
."^itd  never  will,  cut  down  on  orcanized 
crime  as  its  proponent*  cluim." 

I  include  this  article  s\m: 

Th.'j  EcoNoaiic  Case  Acjain.st  SrArK-Ri;i^ 
Gambling 

The  overweening  conceit  uliich  the 
t/icuter  part  of  men  have  of  Vieir  own  obili' 
'lies  is  an  ancient  evil.  .  .  .  TJiat  the  chance 
of  gain  is  materialli/  overralued,  wc  man 
l''arn  from  the  unii^ersal  s«ocps-<  of  lot- 
a-rie.s.— Adam  Smith  (1776). 

The  pleasures  of  i/amblnifi  or,'  likel;/  to 
engender  a  restless,  feverish  character,  vn- 
siiited  for  steady  7cork  a.«  ircll  cs  for  the 
higher  and  more  solid  pleasures  of  life.— 
Alfred  Marshall  ( 1890) . 

It  is  usually  agreed  that  coojnoo  should,  in 
the  public  interest,  be  inuccessible  and  ex- 
pensive.— John  Maynard  Keynes   (1936). 

As  states  and  cities  find  themselves 
strapped  for  ca.sh  and  unable  to  raise  taxes 
readily,  they  are  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  legalized  gambling  to  fi'l  their  empty 
coffers.  Economists  today  may  not  share  the 
moral  and  philosophical  views  «f  gambling 
that  their  intellectual  ancestors  held,  but 
they  nonetheless  believe  that  state-rtm  gam- 
bling Is  a  big  mistake. 

The  politicians  obviously  do  not  agree.  In 
1963.  New  Hampshire  introduced  the  first 
legal  lottery  of  this  century,  and  other  states 
sooit  followed.  Four  states  Initiated  lotteries 
last  year,  and  the  Delaware  lottery  that  began 
last  January  brought  the  total  number  of 
state  lotteries  to  13.  Legislation  is  pending 
all  across  the  country  for  more  legalized 
gambling:  12  new  state  lotteries,  casino  bet- 
ting in  nine  states,  off-track  betting  in  five 
states,  and  sports  betting  in  three. 

Last  year,  state  and  city  treasuries  recei\ed 
au  estimated  $400-milllon  from  government- 
run  gambling.  New  York  Citys  Off-Track 
Betting  Corp.  contributed  $58-million  to  the 
city  and  $18-million  to  the  state.  These  num- 
bers are  a  minute  contribution  in  solving 
the  financial  woes  of  the  city  and  state,  but 
pay  OTB  President  Paul  Screvane.  "The  big 
revenues  and  the  big  blow  to  organized  crime 
will  come  when  we  get  numbers  and  sports 
betting." 

Economists,  who  much  prefer  hedging  to 
wagering,  are  willing  to  give  odds  that  Scre- 
vane Is  wrong.  They  are  hitting  several  points 
hard: 

Politicians'  estimates  of  the  amount  that 
people  are  now  gambling  illegally  are  grossly 
exaggerated,  perhaps  twentyfold.  Thus,  the 
net  revenue  to  states  in  tapping  the  illegal 
gambling  market  is  only  a  fraction  of  what 
proponents  of  legalization  project. 

Legalized  gambling  Is  an  inefficient  and 
Inequitable  way  to  raise  revenues.  Economists 
regard  the  money  taken  by  a  state  from  bet- 
tors and  not  returned  to  them  in  winnings  as 
no  more  nor  less  than  a  tax — and  a  high  tax 
St  tliat.  In  lotteries,  It  ranges  from  i6','o  to 
BO  To  of  each  bet,  at  OTB  about  20%. 

Legalization  has  not,  and  never  will,  cut 
down  on  organized  crime  as  its  proponents 
claim.  Economists  deny  the  premise  that  cut- 
ting off  profits  from  Illegal  gambling  will 
tmdermlne  the  ability  of  organized  crime  to 
finance  other  Illegal  activities  such  as  nar- 
cotics and  loan-sharking. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Twentieth  Centtiry 
Fund  and  the  Fund  for  the  City  of  New  York 
set  up  a  task  force  to  study  legalized  gam- 
bling, and  its  recent  report  carries  a  stinging 
.'ittack  on  the  antlcrlme  argument.  Economist 
Henry  Rowen  of  Stanford  University  and 
Jess  Marcum,  an  expert  on  the  mathematics 
«'f  gambling,  served  as  consttltants  and  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  task  force's  find- 
ings. 

"The  idea  that  profits  from  gambling  are 
tised  to  finance  loan-sharking  and  narcotics 
is  ridiculous."  says  Rowen.  "It  l.s  based  on  the 
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faulty  premise  that  these  other  activities 
need  permanent  subsidies  or  that  they  entail 
large  start-up  costs  and  are  unable  to  gen- 
erate profits  on  their  own."  Adds  Marcum: 
'"No  oookies  has  been  hurt  by  the  lottery,  and 
the  only  one  that  has  been  put  out  of  busi- 
ness by  OTB  has  been  the  small-time  candy 
store  bookie — au  uiisavory  but  harmless  in- 
rtividuivi." 

si'ProKriKG  TvmFNc'r 

Confirmation  of  these  view.s  comes  from 
the  Commls.«lon  on  the  Review  of  the?  Na- 
tional Policy  Toward  Gambling,  set  up  under 
the  1970  Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  This 
year's  first  Interim  report  of  the  commission 
concludes:  "The  Dept.  ol  Justice  statistics, 
I  igether  with  some  independent  data,  sug- 
gest thut  a  substantial — perhaps  major — 
share  ot  gambling  is  controlled  by  persons 
only  slightly,  U  at  all.  connected  with  or-.n- 
ni/.cd  crime."' 

Muvcnm  argues  that  some  advocates  of 
legalization  trot  out  the  "organized  crime" 
argument  to  baiuboo/Ie  the  electorate,  much 
as  a  raoetrack  tout  proclaims  his  '"sure 
thing."'  He  and  Rowen  maintain,  and  the 
data  seem  to  support  them,  thai  the  argu- 
ment is  a  sxire  lo.ser.  And  the  public  has  been 
the  big  lo.ser  when  it  comes  to  lotteries,  most 
economists  contend.  Says  Harvard's  Roger  E. 
Brinner:  "Tlie  45':  to  SO'^n  state  take  la 
much  too  high.  And  the  poor  are  paying." 

Brinner"s  analysis  of  the  Massachusetts 
lottery  shows  that  low-income  groups  spend 
a  far  higher  percentage  of  tiieir  income  to 
buy  lottery  tickets  tlian  higher-income 
groups  do.  And  his  finding  appears  to  be 
cciiitirmed  by  surveys  taken  in  Pennsyhania, 
i;ew  York,  and  New  Hampshire.  Sam  Rosen 
ol  the  University  of  New  Hamp'-hire.  an  early 
critic  of  his  state's  lottery,  says:  "Ifs  a  very 
regressive  tax,  and  it  Just  doesn't  raise  much 
revenue."'  Rosen  notes  that  operating  ex- 
penses, including  advertising  and  commis- 
sions to  agents,  are  hea%'y.  It  costs  the  state 
an  average  30^  or  so  to  gain  $1  in  set  revenue 
irom  its  lottery,  compared  with  about  2'-  to 
collect  $1  of  tax  revenue.  Says  Rosen:  '"If 
the  state  needs  revenue,  then  let's  have  a 
broad-based,  efficient  tax,  and  not  gim- 
micks."' 

A    POOR    BET 

Becau.se  the  state's  take  from  each  bet 
Is  so  large,  a  lottery  Is  clearly  a  very  poor  bet. 
Actuarially,  a  50(*  lottery  ticket  Is  worth  only 
about  25^^.  Why,  then,  do  people  buy  them? 
The  question  of  why  people  gamble  has  fas- 
cinated economists  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith.  Most  economists  have  concluded 
that  the  gambler  was  acting  Irrationally  even 
when  be  made  a  fair  bet — say,  even  money 
for  the  correct  call  on  the  toss  of  a  coin. 
Following  the  lead  of  Alfred  Marshall,  one 
of  the  giants  of  economics,  they  theorized 
that  this  was  true  because  of  what  Is  termed 
the  diminishing  marginal  utility  of  money: 
An  extra  dollar  gives  its  holder  less  utility, 
or  benefit  than  the  retention  of  a  dollar  he 
already  possesses.  Tlius,  even  at  fair  odds, 
gambling  could  not  be  explained  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  and  had  to  be  attributed  to 
base  motivations  and  psychological  compul- 
sions. 

However,  a  famous  1948  article  by  Milton 
Friedman  and  Leonard  Savage  argued  that, 
lor  certain  income  groups,  notably  the  poor, 
the  marginal  utility  of  money  Increases 
r.^ther  than  dimUilshes.  Friedman  and  Savage 
said.  In  effect,  that  these  groups,  striving 
desperately  to  move  to  a  higher  income  level, 
have  little  to  lose  from  gambling  but  a  lot  to 
gain  if  they  bit  it  big. 

For  such  people,  playing  the  lottery  may 
not  be  Irrational  even  if  the  game  is  stacked 
against  them.  For  them.  It  seems  to  offer  the 
only  hope  of  acquiring  a  large  lump  sum  of 
money.  And  It  appears  that  state  govern- 
ments are  e.xplolting  that  hope  to  the  hilt. 
Initially,  New  York's  advertising  campaign 
for  tho  lottery  appealed  to  civic  pride,  stress- 
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Ing  that  the  lottery  was  helping  to  finance 
education.  Now,  lottery  ads  simply  urge  peo- 
ple to  buy  a  ticket  .so  they  can  strike  it  rich. 

NO  i:Ot.D   MINE 

'llie  faci,  remains,  however,  that  revemies 
from  state  lotteries  have  fallen  far  short  ot 
projection*;,  in  .some  ca.ses  by  as  much  as 
50",.  And  as  sales  have  leveled  off,  lottery 
commissions  are  Intent  on  finding  new  gam- 
bling gimmicks.  New  Jersey,  for  example,  has 
gone  to  a  daily  lottery  and  has  Introduced  a 
legal  version  of  the  old  clandestine  numbers 
game.  Edward  J.  Powers,  director  of  New 
Hamp.shire"s  lottery  say.s:  "The  lottery  has  to 
be  merchandised,  promoted,  and  improved. 
Ii"s  like  razor  blades  or  dciergents — you  al- 
VMVs  hHve  to  come  up  with  something  new." 

•hie  hard  sell  by  states  iiks  Daniel  Suits  of 
Michigan  State  University,  who  Ls  heading  a 
major  gamblUig  study  at  the  University  of 
Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center.  Michl- 
gnn.  v.hich  has  the  nation's  most  successful 
lottery,  provides  special  incentives  to  lolterv- 
\endors  to  increase  sale.s.  Stipermarket  check- 
o\it  counters  are  plastered  with  signs  that 
implore  customers  to  take  their  chanse  in 
lottery  tickets.  And  although  federal  law 
bans  lottery  adveriisinfe  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion. Michigan"s  lottery  bureau  buys  time  on 
a  Canadian  TV  station  that  can  be  picked  up 
by  Mn-higan  residents.  ""The  government  has 
become  a  pusher,"  says  Suits.  "And  they're 
not  pu.-ihing  fire  or  police  protection — only 
dreams." 

Lotteries  are  not  the  most  popular  form 
of  fiumbllng.  The  forms  of  gambling  that  pro- 
vifte  more  action  and  participation  are  far 
more  popular:  playing  the  horses,  betting  on 
sport.->  events,  the  numbers  game,  and  casino 
gnmbllng.  Aside  from  the  estimated  2  mil- 
lion compulsive  gamblers  in  the  U.S.,  most 
people  gamble  becaur*  It  Is  entertaining,  say 
i  he  experts. 

The  total  amount  of  money  th.tt  people 
bet  illegally  is  in  the  billions  of  dollars — 
how  many  billions,  no  one  knows  precisely. 
Most  estimates,  cited  by  advocates  of  legal- 
ized gambling,  range  from  $50-billlon  to 
$2.50-billion  a  year,  with  operators  raking  in 
iS5-blllion  to  $20-billion  in  net  profits.  But 
Marcum  and  Rowen  put  the  total  figure  for 
wagers  at  only  about  $23-billlon  in  1973, 
with  the  operators  netting  around  $1.7-bll- 
lion.  They  concede  that  if  all  gambling  v.as 
legalized,  many  more  people  would  bet.  But. 
says  Rowen,  "the  idea  there's  $10-bllllon  to 
*20-bllllon  net  out  there  that  is  going  to 
illegal  operators  and  could  be  going  into  slate 
treasuries  is  nonsense." 

WHICa  WHEEL  IN  TOWN? 

Most  private  operators  give  the  bettor  far 
more  generous  odds  than  a  state-operated 
games  does.  In  Las  Vegas,  the  casinos  retain 
5.2c  of  every  dollar  wagered  at  a  roulette 
table.  On  sports  betting,  the  bookie's  take  Is 
about  the  same.  Slot  machines  pay  back  75c 
to  95c  for  every  dollar.  Thus,  if  states  should 
move  onto  this  turf,  they  could  not  hope 
to  get  anywhere  neai"  the  45c  to  50c  per  dollar 
that  they  get  from  lotteries,  where  they  en- 
counter no  private  competition. 

Milton  Friedman  shares  Adam  Smith's  dis- 
like for  gambling,  but  be  also  shares  the 
master's  faith  in  the  free  market,  free  from 
any  form  of  government  control.  "Gambling 
is  certainly  not  a  meritorious  taste,"  says 
Friedman,  "but  if  people  want  to  gamble, 
let.  them." 

Friedman  would  legalize  all  betting,  not  by 
turning  it  into  a  state  monopoly  but  rather 
by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
sector.  This  would  make  gambling  revenues 
subject  to  normal  taxes,  as  well  as  cut  down 
on  police  corruption.  He  argues  that  It  Is 
flatly  wrong  for  a  government  to  propagan- 
dize gambling  and  thus  try  to  change  people's 
values.  Most  economists  do  not  share  Fried- 
man's libertarian  views,  but  they  do  agree 
that  governments  has  no  business  "making 
book. " 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ended  a 
statement  before  the 
this  conclusion: 

Professional    sports    have 

opinion,  highly  successful , 

measure  because  they  have  not 
to   the   burdens   of   government 
which  affect  nearly  all  other  se 
economy.  Sports,  by  definition, 
ties  to  compete,  player  against 
against  team,  and  for  a  few, 
league.  The  maintenance  of  this  . 
ness,  arising  from  the  aspirations 
coaches,   and   teams,   has  been   i 
forethought  within  professional 
practices  as  the  players  draft,  .. 
teams  which  finished  poorly  m  pi 
to  have  the  best  selections  for 
rookies,  is  such  a  measure,  and  It 
by  the  leagues  without  anv 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  reasoh  to  alter 
that  conclusion. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  ^75 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
August  recess,  President  Ford 
district  which  I  represent,  m^kln, 
separate  appearances,  the  first 
of  Pekin,  to  participate  in 
tlon  of  the  Everett  Dli-ksen 
Library,  and  the  second  In  neai^by 
In  a  public  meeting.  There,  he  _ 
questions  from  the  audience  an( 
up  on  themes  developed  ear 
day  long  session  by  top 
spokesmen. 

It  was  a  good  visit,  both  for 
dCTit  and  for  the  people  of  my  ht)me 
and  the  theme  that  seemed  to 
all  was  that  here  was  a  leader 
tentious  and  unassuming,  dedicated 
competent,   struggling    with 
amazing  complexity,  and  mal^ng 
sions  in  the  American  way. 

That  thought  permeates  the 
comment  from  the  local  pap^i 
analyzed  the  visit.  At  a  time 
restoration    of    confidence   In 
leadership  is  a  vital  national 
an  important  thought. 

I  would  like,  tlierefore,  to  ha 
here  in  the  Record,  a  number 
ialfi  relative  to  the  Pi-esident 
Pekin  and  Peoria : 

[From  the  Pekin  Dally  Times,  Augj  16,  19751 

The  Editor's  Letteb 

I.  By  P.  P.  McNaughton) 

It  wiu  be  an  unforgettable 

»  President  of  the  United  State; 
Pekin;   and  twice  lix  so  short  a 

Gerald  Pord  and  Everett  Dlrksen 
tn«nde.  Senator  Dlrksen,  now 
luiv«  been  proud  to  see  Gerald 
to  Pekin  aa  A  President. 

Of  course,  I  remember  Dirk.sen  tin  a  city 
councilman. 

Then  his  flist  run  for  Congress,  aid  losing. 

But  he  won  the  next  time. 

In  my  office,  I  have  kd  enlarged  picture 
Of  Dirkaen  and  myself;  both,  that  day.  were 
nuxing   talks   for  o.   J.    Somm«  r   at   the 
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ScMnmer  Bros.  Seed  Company.  We  were  stand- 
Ing  by  the  seed  oord  samples. 

Next,  Everett  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  and 
widened  his  views.  And  from  that,  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  became  a  statesman. 

Gerald  Ford  has  Just  taken  a  trip  thru 
Europe.  He  has  been  there  before,  but  this 
time,  he  took  a  swing  thru  the  nations  that 
Russia  has  tied  to  them — the  satellite  na- 
tions. 

President  Ford  is  growing. 

[From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Aug.  19,  1975( 

The  Reason  roa  the  Visit 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

In  all  the  fuss  and  feathers  of  a  presiden- 
tial visit  It  may  be  a  bit  too  easy  for  many  to 
forget  what  it  is  all  about  in  the  first  place — 
the  dedication  of  the  Dlxksen  library's  con- 
gressional leadership  research  center  at 
Pekin. 

And  In  the  crowded  conditions  of  a  presl- 
denUal  visit,  many  folks  will  not  see  that 
portion  of  the  library  and  those  who  do  will 
not  get  a  chance  to  fully  appreciate  it. 

That's  too  bad,  too,  because  wholly  aside 
from  the  uses  of  the  facility  for  scholarship, 
the  display  design  has  much  to  offer  all 
citizens. 

It  consists  largely  of  mtu-al-size  photog- 
raphy from  the  life  of  the  late  Sen.  Everett 
M.  Dlrksen  with  "captions"  In  easy  to  read 
letters,  largely  chosen  for  "flavor." 

The  result  is  not  only  a  visual  presenta- 
tion of  one  man's  amazing  career  and  per- 
sonal growth  but  an  exceptionally  vivid  and 
crisp  presentation  of  a  half  century  or  more 
of  American  life. 

Prom  the  childhood  pictures,  the  high 
school  lootbaU  team,  to  the  handsome  young 
soldier  of  World  War  I,  through  the  "baker 
boy"  to  the  political  career  you  can  almost 
see  the  man  grow — but  you  can  also  see  a 
background  that  is  the  panorama  of  a 
changing  age. 

The  designers,  Jack  Hackler  and  associates, 
caught  the  flavor  in  both  picture  selection 
and  the  shrewdly  chosen  bits  of  information 
that  go  along  with  them — like  Dlrksen's 
high  school  annual  which  'diagnosed"  the 
diseases  and  cures  of  each  senior.  (Dlrksen's 
diagnosis:  "Big  Worditls  ".  His  cure?  None.  It 
was  pronounced  incurable.  And  so  it  was.) 

How  times  change  and  yet  are  the  same 
comes  through  also  In  the  student  poll  on 
"the  worst  youth  problem  of  our  time  "  iu 
1940.  Top  poll  result:  "acne." 

Let  me  Just  put  it  this  way. 

I  would  be  an  especially  shai-p-eyed  critic 
of  any  effort  to  portray  the  career  of  Everett 
M.  Dlrksen,  simply  because  as  a  newspaper- 
man over  the  same  span  In  the  same  town,  I 
covered  so  much  of  it. 

I  covered,  as  a  reporter,  many  early  con- 
gressional campaign  speeches  and  interviews. 
I  was  the  reporter  who  covered  his  tearful 
(and  now  famovis)  announcement  of  retiring 
fronf  politics  for  health  reasons.  I  was  in 
Washington  waiting  with  key  Dliksen  staff- 
ers and  Mrs.  Dlrksen  while  the  private  caucus 
took  place  in  which  he  was  first  chosen  Sen- 
ate minority  leader  after  a  hard  fight  with 
Rogers  Morton. 

My  favorite  such  memory,  aside  from  some 
frank  education  about  politics  and  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  In  his  back  office,  was  not 
the  convention  speech  where  he  pointed  his 
finger  at  Dewey  and  thundered:  "You  led  us 
down  the  road  to  defeat  once  before!" 

My  favorite  was  the  time  In  a  noisy  and 
disorderly  presidential  convention  hi  Chi- 
cago when  he  took  the  podium,  simply 
picked  up  a  glass  of  water,  and  leisturely 
drank  It— taking  something  like  five  minutes. 
The  TV  cameras  were  on  him  close  up  and 
thousands  of  people  surrounded  the  dais,  and 
he  Just  stood  there  and  calmly  drank  the 
glass,  very  slowly.  I  forget  how  many  tens 
of  thousand;!!  of  dollars  worth  of  coaat-to- 
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coast  all-three-networks  time  he  used  to 
drink  one  glass  of  water  before  saying  a 
word — but  when  he  spoke  they  were  ready 
to  listen,  as  was  the  previously  disorderly 
floor  of  the  convention.  Itself. 

That's  cool. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Everett  Dirksen  was 
a  bright  young  man  who  worked  Incredibly 
hard — with  Joy — all  his  life,  always  learn- 
ing, and  never  forgetting  anything.  He  got 
smarter  every  passing  day.  He  grew  all  his 
life. 

It's  easier  to  ridicule,  disagree,  and  put 
downi  Big  Time  politicians,  especially,  but  the 
truth  is  that  unless  you  are  willing  to  work 
and  learn  and  use  experence  day  by  day  by 
day  as  they  do,  you'd  better  not  try  to 
compete. 

I  saw  John  P.  Kennedy,  whom  nobody 
woxild  accuse  of  not  being  bright,  learn  some- 
thing about  that  the  hard  way  when  he  was 
a  youngish  senator— and  Dlrksen  taught  him 
the  lesson.  He  maneuvered  him  into  a  hope- 
less position,  and  then  shot  him  down  on  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  that  was  Kennedy's 
baby. 

(And  I  saw  the  warmth  between  the  same 
two  men  a  few  years  later  when  Kennedy 
was  president.  He  was  a  learner,  too.) 

You  have  to  be  as  bright  as  those  fellows, 
have  accumulated  all  the  unforgotten  lessons 
of  as  much  varied  experience  as  they,  and 
work  your  head  off,  unceasingly,  to  really 
keep  up  with  them.  Because  that's  what  they 
do. 

Not  many  of  us  are  willing. 

We'd  rather  take  It  easier — and  scoff. 

And  you  get  an  Idea  of  the  breadth  of  that 
experience,  the  amazingly  "changing  times" 
of  the  historic  period,  and  the  continuing 
active  participation — and  growth — of  Dlrk- 
sen from  the  Hackler  design. 

Many  who  go  to  this  dedication  would  find 
profit  In  returning  at  some  later  date  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  facility  which  is  the  focus 
for  It  all  when  they  have  more  time  and  les.s 
crowd. 

It's  worth  spending  some  time  on. 

IPiom  I  he  Peoria  Joxu'ual  Star,  Aug.  20, 

1975] 

FoBD  Is  A  New  Model 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

Two  things  about  the  President's  visit  par- 
ticularly Interested  me:  the  flavor  of  the 
administration  as  reflected  In  members  of 
it,  observers  of  it,  and  co-workers  of  it,  and 
the  direct  comparison  of  this  Presidential 
visit  to  the  same  street  comer  In  Pekin,  ni., 
to  the  like  visit  of  the  former  President. 

At  the  dedication.  President  Ford  spoke 
with  a  unique  mixture  of  natural  modesty 
and  confidence — neither  of  which  personal 
and  human  qualities  his  predecessor  was  able 
to  achieve. 

Over  all,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  gath- 
ering m  Pekin  was  good  humored  and  re- 
laxed on  this  occasion,  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent arrived  he  fitted  Into  that  atmosphere 
as  comfortably  as  an  old  shoe. 

He  talked  and  acted  like  an  old  friend  of 
Senator  Dlrksen's  and  the  family  and 
friends  on  the  podium — among  friends. 
There  was  no  pretension  and  neither  was  he 
patronizing.  He  didn't  'siop  his  galluses" 
nor  "put  on  side." 

There  was  a  uaiural  modesty  about  him 
and  certainly  in  his  words  a.s  he  spoke  oi 
being  the  Junior  partner  lu  the  Ev  and  Gerry 
.•ihow. 

President  Ford  was  not  Intense  about  any- 
thing. He  gave  the  impression  of  a  fellow 
trying  to  do  a  Job,  and  figuring  that  he's 
prepared  to  do  it  as  good  as  anybody  can. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a  poIiUcal  "act." 

Ford  v,a=;  Just — himself. 

You  never  had  that  Impression  of  Richard 
Nixon  in  front  of  a  crowd.  There  was  strain 
In  hini  when  he   was  most  affable,  and  a 
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great  Intensity  In  Wm  when  he  was  trying 
to  make  a  point. 

It  showed  in  his  people.  The  difference 
shows  in  Ford's  people,  too.  They  are  out- 
spoken. 

What  also  shows  ts  that  there  is  not  only 
an  "open  presidency"  but  that  this  example 
helps  bring  about  an  "open  administration" 
in  a  very  vital  way.  That  is,  they  talk  to  each 
other. 

It  has  been  so  easy  for  the  vast  federal 
establishment  to  pursue  parochial  "good 
ideas"  each  In  Its  own  separate  compart- 
ment or  Jurisdiction— with  no  regard  or  In- 
terest m  how  It  might  affect  olher  key  pol- 
icies, practices  or  interests. 

Costly  projects  working  at  cross  purposes, 
in  fact,  and  incredible — seemingly  Insane — 
contradictions  in  government  activities  have 
come  to  be  the  mark  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Much  of  It  stems  from  a  similar,  catch 
as  catch  can  approach  in  Congress,  w^ith  each 
"category"  pursued  Independently  of  oth- 
ers— and  no  sane,  coordinate  policy — but  If 
an  administration  can't  coordinate  how  can 
Congress  be  expected  to? 

It's  apparent  from  talking  to  three  levels 
of  people  Involved  and  such  close  observers 
as  Sen.  Percy  that  Ford's  people  talk  to 
each  other  and  try  to  make  some  coordinate 
sense  out  of  what  each  is  doing  lu  his  special 
field,  and  that  they  all  talk  as  weU  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  (Tliey  don't  tell  you  this, 
but  they  can't  discuss  matters  without  refer- 
ence to  this  or  that  intercommunication  re- 
garding it!) 

Communication  has  not  just  been  opened 
between  Congress  and  the  President,  but  the 
lines  have  been  opened  tliroughout  the  ad- 
ministration, between  the  branches,  and  with 
the  President  and  with  the  Congress. 

That  Is  the  most  hopeful  development  in 
the  federal  establishment  In  many  a  year. 

It  may  be  more  a  product  of  the  Water- 
gate episode  than  of  any  current  "engineer- 
ing", but  clearly  it  Is  a  stj'le  that  fits  Pres- 
ident Gerald  Ford  to  a  tee. 

And  that — as  they  say — "couldn't  hurt.'' 

[From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Aug.  20,  1975] 

Ford's   Peoeia   Dialogue 

(By  Tim  Pngh) 

President  Gerald  Ford  was  no  ham  In 
Peoria  yesterday.  There  was  none  of  the 
over-acting  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  who  was  obviously  "playing  In 
Peoria"  as  a  prelude  to  a  run  for  the  presi- 
dency next  year. 

Ford's  appearance  at  the  Peoria  Hilton  to 
close  his  "presidential  town  hall  meeting" 
was  low  key — almost  flat  compared  to  the 
way  Earl  Butz  had  kicked  the  thing  off. 

The  President  said  he  came  to  Peoria  "not 
Just  to  be  heard  but  to  look,  listen  and 
learn,"  and  that  seemed  to  be  exactly  what 
happened. 

Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  top  administra- 
tors who  were  on  stage  all  day  long  before 
he  arrived  said  anything  very  new,  but  all 
of  them  must  have  left  with  a  real  sense  of 
what  Is  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Central 
Illinois  who  "had  at  them"  In  a  way  few 
Americans  have  ever  been  able  to  talk  to 
our  leaders  In  Washington. 

Ford  himself  said  he  was  "certain  this 
conference  will  be  long-remembered  in  the 
history  of  verbal  communication".  I  hope  he 
Is  more  correct  about  that  than  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  when  he  said  men  would  not 
long  remember  what  he  said  at  Gettysburg. 
because  Ford's  Peoria  Dialogue  Is  the  kind 
of  thing  this  country  has  always  needed. 

It  Is  simply  extraordinary  for  a  President 
and  his  top  cabinet  officials  to  stand  up  be- 
fore anybody  who  wanted  to  come  and  try 
to  field  their  questions — loaded  or  not — for 
a  whole  day. 

The  wonder  Is  that  a  lot  of  people  didn't 
go  away  mad.  Even  the  battler  Butz  and  tha 
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equally  combative  labor  leaders  who  tried 
to  face  him  down  seemed  to  end  up  under- 
standing each  other  a  little  better. 

Understanding  Is  really  what  the  whole 
affair  was  about.  And  the  fact  that  th« 
NAACP's  John  Gwynn  couldn't  get  Ford  to 
change  his  position  on  "btislng"  doesn't 
mean  the  President  didn't  gain  some  more 
Insight  about  this  problem  which  so  bugs 
black  people. 

Ford  and  people  from  Washington  heard 
an  awful  lot  about  the  things  that  bug  dif- 
ferent people  out  this  way.  And  we  had  a 
face-to-face  opportunity  to  listen  to  their 
ideas  about  how  they  hope  to  solve  a  lot  of 
these  problems. 

That's  the  way  America  was  always  sup- 
posed to  work,  and  It  sure  feels  good  to 
see  it  really  beginning  to  work  that  way. 
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IFroni  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Aug.  21,  1075 1 

The  Cool  Grass  Roots 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

To  appreciate  whether  this  visit  here  was 
itsef  ul  to  the  national  administration  or  not, 
one  has  to  consider  what  the  standard  condi- 
tions of  their  life  and  operations  are  back  lu 
Wa.shington. 

And  to  appreciate  the  "coverage,"  you  have 
to  consider  the  standard  conditions  of  the 
Wa-shington  press,  too. 

Altliough  the  visitations  seem  ever  closer 
and  closer  together,  it  was  certainly  clear 
that,  by  and  large.  Pekin  and  Peoria  have  not 
become  blase  about  presidents  of  the  U.S. 

Tlie  press  corp.s  in  Washington  has — but 
they  are  luiiquely  situated,  and  may  not  ap- 
preciate the  extent  to  which  this  divorces 
them  from  the  other  241,000,000  Americans 
whose  connection  Is  far  more  "normal." 

It  may  be  fasliionable  to  be  blase  among 
the  "radical  chic"  and  in  cafe  society  and 
among  what  we  call  celebrities  In  1975 — 
which  is  anybody  who  gets  his  name  in  the 
papers  or  his  face  on  TV  nationally,  whether 
a.s  a  buffoon,  a  criminal,  or  for  real  accom- 
plishment. 

But  it  Is  EtlU  not  the  climate  of  the  vast 
grass  roots  of  this  nation,  and  It  could  be  a 
needed  breath  of  fresh  air  to  those  people 
even  for  a  day  to  perceive  the  difference. 

Tlie  same  problems  confronted  them  here, 
and  the  same  pluralism  in  approach  to  our 
many  problems,  surely.  But  the  atmosphere 
is  very  different  In  many  ways. 

Washington  Is  so  high  that  the  Issues, 
data,  and  mental  calculations  in  which  they 
engage  can  get  to  seem  abstract— without 
roots — hke  a  classroom  exercise. 

Relevance  is  an  important  aid  in  class- 
room exercises  If  It  can  be  achieved,  and  it 
is  even  more  important  In  the  climate  of 
decision  making.  It  is  a  real  world  and  real 
people  whose  Uves  are  involved,  and  largely 
action-oriented  people  dealing  in  direct 
things  not  the  thin  and  brittle  layer  of  Word 
People  and  Idea  People  to  which  the  concen- 
tration at  government  level  is  heavily 
exposed. 

That  came  through  unless  these  people  are 
completely  insensitive,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  they  are  not. 

Also,  remember,  Washington  Is  a  "kook 
magnet,"  and  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  anybody 
as  well-known  aa  the  President  speaking  on 
a  street  corner  hi  Washington — or  any  big 
city — without  a  special  outpouring  of  the 
screwballs  and  special  Interests  and  "ac- 
tivists" against  everything. 

They  probably,  in  fact,  get  a  false  im- 
pression in  these  parts  that  in  some  curious 
Ia.shlon  we  don't  have  so  many  of  the  "street 
theater"  types. 

We  do.  We  have  our  full  share.  But  in 
a  Pekin  or  a  Peoria,  the  size  ts  such  that  a 
realistic  proportion  can  be  recognized, 
whereas  iu  the  giant  cities  their  same  pro- 
portions submit  to  extra  visibility.  They 
make  themselves  look  like  a  much  bigger 
part  of  the  population  than  they  are. 


If  it  seemed  exaggerated  the  other  way 
here,  that's  probably  Just  as  well.  It  could 
counter-balance  the  excessive  appearances 
and  presence  in  Washington — and  New  York, 
etc.  It  could  give  some  notion  of  the  truth 
that  there  are  still  an  awful  lot  of  "normal' 
people  with  normal  concerns  and  healthy 
attitudes  toward  life  itself. 

There  were  fewer  real  "hangups"  visible 
here,  in  short. 

There  is  a  massive  difference  between  ques- 
tions and  problems  approached  as  questions 
and  problems — Instead  of  dealt  with  as  mat- 
tei-s  for  religious  fervor  or  rabid  emotional- 
ism. 

Regardless  of  weather,  Pekin,  Peoria,  Des 
Moines,  and  even  Minneapolis  must  have 
seemed  like  dealing  with  "cool"  people  in- 
stead of  liotheads  and  crackpots;  people 
whose  concern  is  real  but  not  phychotlc. 

That's  a  pretty  important  reminder  for 
them  to  take  back  to  Washington  with  them. 


SOMETHING'S  SIZZLING  ON 
CATFISH  HILL 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAriVEjj 

Tuesday,  September  9,  197S 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  smely  one 
of  the  real  pleasmes  hi  life  is  eating 
fried  catfish.  And  nowhere  in  the  world 
is  that  dish  prepared  any  better  than  by 
my  good  friend,  Clarence  Washington. 

Mr.  Washington  operates  Catfish  Hill 
Restaurant  in  the  tiny  hamlet  near  Gar- 
field, Tex.,  just  out  of  Austin  and  beyond 
Bergstiom  Air  Base.  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  enjoying  his  fare  during  tlie 
August  recess. 

Clarence  Washington  Is  a  genuine  en- 
trepreneur. At  the  time  when  many  ai'e 
loolcing  toward  retirement,  Clarence 
started  anew  and  took  up  catfish  farm- 
uig  and  became  a  successful  restaurateur 
with  the  help  of  a  local  bank  and  the 
Parmer's  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  Washington  is  ably  assisted  in  all 
duties  by  his  wife  and  delightful  family. 

Texas  Parade  magazine  recently  did 
an  excellent  featme  on  Mr.  Washington 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Catfish  fai-ming  is  more  than  a  sup- 
plemental income  matter  for  many  farm- 
ers. This  article  teUs  how  one  man  has 
tried  to  do  his  best.  The  article  follows: 

SoMFTHiNc's  Sizzling  on  Catfish  Hnt. 
(By  Lin  Sutherland) 

It's  a  pleasure  to  drive  Just  east  of  Austin 
on  a  late  spring  day.  Everything  shows  prom- 
ise of  fertility  and  renewal.  The  mesqultes 
wave  their  delicate  green  tendrils  and  Here- 
ford cattle  rest  among  firewheels  and  Indian 
paintbrush.  Onion  Creek  rushes  with  clear 
water  from  recent  rains.  What  a  pleasure  to 
drive  through  this  fresh,  rolling  country,  to 
see  tlie  horses  romp  and  watch  the  spring 
calves  scamper  behind  their  mothers.  Wliat 
a  pleasure  to  know  I'm  about  to  taste  what  Is 
reputed  to  be  the  world's  best  catfish. 

One  mile  past  Garfield  I  come  to  a  sign: 
"Catfish  Hill  Restaurant  and  Fish  Farm."  An 
arrow  directs  me  south  onto  a  roughly  paved 
road.  I  follow  the  road  psist  two  peeling 
wooden  houses,  a  bridge,  more  wildfiowers 
and  two  scissortails  clutching  the  top  wire  of 
a  fence.  At  the  entrance  to  Catfish  HUl  I  spot 
a  sign  decorated  with  a  two-and-a-half  foot 
long  blue  channel  cat:  "Op>en  Every  Day  Ex- 
cept Tuesday — 12  noon  to  10  p.m.  Fresh 
Eggs."  Around  a  beitd  to  the  top  of  a  rise  anci 
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there  stands  Clarence  Washington 
a  felt  rancher's  hat,  blue  shirt 
and  Is  surrounded  by  3  dogs  and 
ens.  He  is  tall  and  loose,  has  one 
and  is  colored  the  deep  brown  ol 
polished  piece  of  leather.  He  is  6i 
spite  the  jowls  that  puff  just  behin 
cheekbones,  he  looks  10  years  y 

We  drive  a  rutted  dirt  road  from 
past  the  barns  and  more  chickeni 
on  a  hill  and  approach  Washingtor 
rant.  It  Ls  one  story  brick   ( built 
ington,   himself),   and   it  overlook: 
acres  and  16  rainwater  tanks  that 
than  50.000  catfish.   A  stone  path 
the  restaurant  and  a  shed  that  h 
ment    tank   about   eight    feet    Ion ; 
dark,     speckled    catfish    crtttse 
They're    big — half    the    length    of 
man's  arm — and  their  whiskers  anc 
occasionally  break  the  surface  of 
wat«r. 

"People  come  from  all  over  to 
fish, "  Washington  says.  "There's  m 
from  Louisiana  come  liere  t'.ia 
Texans,  'cause  they  know  what 
fish  is  all  about.  Some  folks  come  I 
this  fish  four  days  in  a  row.  It  aiu 
hurt  'em  none.  My  fish  ain't  like 
else's.  My  fish  are  tiie  best  in  the 

"Anyone  can  raise  fish,"  he  ci 
the  flavor  isn't  Just  in  the  raisin", 
water.  A  fish  Is  90  per  cent  water, 
you  take  a  fish  out  of  a  polluted 
the  Colorado,  and  your  hands  sti 
days  after  cleanin'  him.  And  wh 
him  up.  he  tastes  like  mud.  Them 
are  trash  fish:  they  eat  trash  all 
and  when  you  eat  tiiem,  you  eat  tr 

Clarence    Washington   has   been 
connoisseur  since  he  was  a  kid  in 
used  to  fish  the  mudholes  on 
near  Elgin.  Texas.  'I  used  to  catch 
outa  Sandy  Creek  and  put  'em  in 
and   feed   "em   cornbread.    I've   e.l 
messln'  around  with  fish.  In   196S , 
bought  this  place,  there  was  one 
It.  But  those  fish  in  that  tank  w 
than  any  I'd  ever  fished  before.' 

Washington  at  first  tried  to 
acres,    but    that    proved    unsuccefs 
couldn't   figure   uhy  his   crops 
until  he  attended  a  catfish  farmini 
in  Austin.  One  speaker,  a  soil 
expert,  stressed  that  catfish  not 
the  flavor  of  the  water  in  which 
raised,   but   also  the   soil.   The 
fainning  soil,   the  expert  said,  wa< 
clay:  rotten  for  crops,  but  great 
Washington's  hill,  it  turned  out,  w 
that — layer  upon  layer  of  alkaline 
crystal  salt. 

After  receiving  Instructions  in 
liig,  Washington  caught  three  femal ! 
male  catfish  on  his  trot  line  and  pu 
a  tank  of  rainwater.  From  March  ti 
fed  them  catfish  chow.  In  June,  1 
"I  sat  down  beside  the  bank 
some  soda  crackers  and  spread  then 
the  water.  . . .  You  never  seen  the  W. 
and  whiskers.  It  looked  like  you 
on  'em." 

In  the  next  three  years  he  dug 
tanks,  bought  a  $10,000  dump  and 
aerators.  "At  first  I  thought  I'd  sell 
fish  markets,"  he  says,  "but  the  cos 
alone  Is  30  cents  per  pound  of  fish 
fi?h   markets  don't  offer  you  no 
cents  a  pound,  gutted  and  gilled. 
per  cent  waste  of  fish  and  a  seven 
A  man  wovildn't  even  break  even.  I 
)-.ened  to  build  a  restaurant,  you  see 
choice.  But  it  worked  out  alright, 
I  don't  have  any  competition  an 
Texas.  Even  If  a  catfish  restatirant 
right  down  the  road  I  still  wouldn't 
comnetition     anywhere     In    Texas 
wouldn't  have  any  competition 
the  best  combination — rain  water 
sorry  ol'  alkaline  soil.  Nature  put 
hill  out  here  and  it  was  up  to  me  t< 
what  It  was  good  for." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  walk  to  the  restaurant.  It's  afternoon, 
and  except  for  us,  the  place  Is  empty.  Wash- 
ington built  the  restaurant  himself:  one 
huge  room,  high  ceilings,  lots  of  windows. 
The  tables  are  covered  with  white  cloths  and 
a  breeze  blows  through  the  brown-checked 
curtains.  Through  the  screen  door  I  see  val- 
leys and  ponds.  The  only  sounds  are  birds 
and  cicadas.  On  the  wood-panelled  wall 
hangs  a  photograph  of  Texas  Congressman 
Jake  Pickle  greedily  eyeing  a  plate  brimming 
with  fried  catfish.  Washington  walks  to  the 
door  of  his  restaurant  and  looks  at  his  val- 
ley. "You  know,  nature  provides.  Long  as  I 
got  wind,  I  got  oxygen  for  my  catfish.  And 
rainwater — it's  like  nothing  else.  It's  sweet. 
It's  perfect  water. 

".All  my  life,"  he  continues,  still  staring 
out  the  door,  "I  wanted  to  own  enough  land 
to  make  a  living  on.  I  quit  school  when  I  was 
13  and  I  been  farmin'  all  my  life.  Had  eight 
kid.-!  and  I  just  wanted  to  build  a  homestead 
for  them."  He  pauses,  then  chuckles  and 
nearly  shouts:  "Hey,  you  gotta  taste  some  of 
this  fish  I've  been  talking  about.  You  can't 
just  talk  about  my  fish.  You  gotta  eat  'em." 

I  follow  him  into  a  tiny  kitchen  that 
gleams  with  stainless  steel.  He  reaches  into 
the  refrigerator  and  takes  out  one  of  the  30- 
odd  catfish  he  had  dressed  earlier  in  the 
morning.  To  maintain  absolute  freshness,  he 
dresses  only  what  he  expects  to  sell  that  day. 
"One  to  one-and-a-half  poimds  is  eatin' 
size,"  he  says  as  he  dips  the  fish  into  the 
meal.  "That's  about  eight  to  10  ounces 
dressed.  How  much  salt  you  like?"  Washing- 
ton drops  the  fish  Into  a  deep  fryer  and  the 
aroma  is  so  delicious  I  have  to  sit  down  to 
savour  it.  But  that's  not  catfish  I'm  smell- 
ing. Clarence  Washington's  catfish  don't 
have  any  smell,  only  those  trashy  catfish 
from  the  river  smell.  The  aroma  I'm  enjoying 
comes  from  the  batter — milk,  eggs  and 
crac)cer  crumbs — sizzling  in  peanut  oil. 

Washington  brings  me  a  big  oval  plate 
overflowing  with  the  fish,  crispy  gold  hush- 
puppies,  french  fries,  cole  slaw  and  salad. 
"Now  you  just  hold  here,"  he  says,  "and 
pinch  right  here  and  pull  .  .  ."  the  meat  falls 
away  from  the  bone,  milky  white  and  glisten- 
ing with  moisture.  Those  hush  puppies  are 
just  all  right,  too.  I  eat.  I  don't  talk.  Wash- 
ington sits  beside  me  and  smiles  and 
watches,  understanding  completely  that  coiji- 
versation  has  taken  a  decidedly  inferior  posi- 
tion. He  brings  me  ketsup  and  tartar  sauce. 
I  ignore  them  and  use  just  a  drop  of  juice 
from  a  lemon.  The  fish  is  good.  Sweet.  Clean- 
tasting. 

As  I  near  the  bottom  of  my  plate  Wash- 
ington begins  again  to  speak  of  Catfish  Hill. 
He  lets  people  fish  from  his  big  tank,  he  says, 
but  restricts  the  catfish  catch.  He  must  be 
careful  not  to  deplete  his  own  supply.  Cat- 
fish do  most  of  their  growing  from  May  to 
October  and  have  little  Interest  In  food  or 
breeding  during  the  winter  months.  In  the 
sunmier  he  feeds  his  fish  three  percent  of 
their  body  weight  a  day. 

"Last  year,"  he  say.s,  "I  had  a  real  setback. 
It  rained  and  rained  and  my  reservoir  tank 
overflowed.  I  lost  7,000  fish.  It  flooded  and 
nature  took  those  fish.  Well,"  he  says,  paus- 
ing lor  a  suitable  philosophical  empliaiis,  "at 
least  nature  didn't  take  me." 

After  I  glean  the  last  remnants  of  meat 
from  the  bones  and  briefly  consider  eating 
the  crispy  tall.  Washington  stands  and  we 
walk  down  the  hill  to  the  fish  tank  with  150 
chickens  following  hopefully.  He  throws  a 
canful  of  fish  chow  into  the  water.  It  begins 
to  wave  and  boil  with  feeding  fish. 

"Me  aud  Mama  Washington  been  running 
this  place  by  ourselves  for  a  long  time,"  he 
says.  "We  do  all  the  cleanin.'  dressln',  cookln' 
and  servin'.  I  think  I'm  gonna  have  to  start 
lookin'  for  someone  to  help  us  out  some. 

"We  don't  do  no  advertising,  you  know.  I 
sell  beer,  too,  but  I  don't  put  that  on  my 
sign.  I  like  it  the  way  it  Is — no  bad  actors, 
no  rowdies.  My  place  is  off  the  road  on  pur- 
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pose.  It's  a  quiet  place,  a  family  place.  Be- 
sides, the  people  who  eat  my  iash  are  my 
best  advertising.  People  come  from  all  over 
the  country,  sayln'  somebody  else  told  them 
I  served  the  best  catfish  In  the  world.  Why 
just  the  other  day  Congressman  Jake  Pickle 
wrote  me  thLs  letter,  'Clarence  Washington,' 
he  says,  one  thing  I  hate  about  living  In 
Washington  is  that  I  can't  get  no  Washing- 
ton catfish.'  " 

No  doubt  about  It.  Clarence  Washington 
serves  what's  got  to  be  the  best  catfish  In 
the  world. 


A  BAPTIST  VIEW  OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ill  the  Baptist  Church  folks  speak  up  on 
every  subject.  In  my  Berean  Bible  Class 
at  tlie  Park  Cities  Baptist  Church  in  Dal- 
las, we  had  an  inspiring  lesson  by  Dr. 
E.  N.  Jones  of  the  Dallas  Baptist  College. 
You  will  agree  with  most  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  message: 

"Scriptural  basis  is  found  in  Proverbs 
4:1-5,  8:35-36;  22:6;  and  31:25-29.  The 
old  adage,  'the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world'  comes  to  mind." 

Children  need  parents  for  guidance 
and  direction  in  laying  tiiat  good  foun- 
dation. To  be  nurtured  in  reverence  and 
love  toward  God  provides  a  developing 
child  with  a  treasiu'e  more  valuable  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  than  gold  or  silver. 

In  the  light  of  today's  leniency  in  child 
rearing  the  Scriptures  make  a  surprising 
suggestion  as  to  how  this  nurture  and 
guidance  are  to  be  administered.  Prov- 
erbs 13:24  states: 

He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son. 

The  revised  version  chooses  different 
words : 

If  you  don't  punish  your  child  you  don't 
love  him.  If  you  love  him  you  will  correct 
him. 

Recently  someone  sent  me  a  clipping 
from  a  newspaper  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
quoting  a  statement  made  more  than  200 
years  ago  by  a  British  historian,  Profes- 
sor Alexander  Tyler: 

A  democracy  cannot  exi>it  as  a  permanent 
form  of  government.  It  can  only  exist  until 
the  voters  discover  that  they  can  vote  them- 
selves largess  from  the  public  treasury.  From 
that  moment  on.  the  majority  always  votes 
for  the  candidates  promising  the  most  bene- 
fits from  the  public  treasury  with  the  result 
that  a  democracy  always  collapses  over  loose 
fiscal  policy,  always  followed  by  a  dictator- 
ship. The  average  age  of  the  worlds  greatest 
civilizations  has  been  200  years. 

Here  i.s  what  James  S.  Kemper,  presi- 
dent of  Kemper  Insurance  Cos.,  says  on 
the  American  destiny : 

The  current  signs  are  not  good.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  United  States  stood  alone  and 
unchallenged  as  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth.  The  average  citizen  of 
this  country  was  the  envy  of  the  world,  with 
more  personal  freedom  and  more  material 
posses.sions  than  had  ever  been  dreamed  pos- 
sible. Today  the  average  citizen  is  frustrated, 
disillusioned  and  angry  at  all  of  the  Institu- 
tions which  he  perceives  as  controlling  the 
destiny  of  the  nation,  and  v.e  are  relinquish- 
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ing  our  position  as  Number  One  In  power  and 

influence.  ,.„.,ft. 

The  key  measurement  of  economic  heaitn 
is  the  productivity  of  the  system.  For  decades 
the  United  States  was  the  most  productive 
nation  in  the  world.  But  In  the  period  be- 
tween 1960  and  1973,  among  the  seven  largest 
industrial  nations  of  the  Western  world  we 
had  the  lowest  average  annual  rate  of  growth 
in  productivity.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  a 
direct  cause,  we  had  the  lowest  rate  of 
capital  formation  among  all  of  those  coun- 
tries except  Great  Britain.  We  have  appar- 
ently lost  the  economic  discipline  to  invest 
enough  of  our  gross  national  product  in  the 
capital  goods  and  technology  which  would 
enable  us  to  Increase  our  productivity  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  maintain  the  economic 
standards  of  oiu'  society.  Where  has  the 
money  gone? 

One  of  the  most  dlstiu'bing  a.spects  of  our 
economic  picture  la  that  much  of  the  press. 
and  those  politicians  who  look  for  highly 
visible  and  poUtlcally  vulnerable  targets,  find 
it  profitable  to  attack  corporate  management 
and  to  make  business  the  scapegoat  for  eco- 
nomic problems.  Of  course  bitsiness  needs  to 
be  regiUated;  Its  activities  require  surveil- 
lance in  the  public  Interest,  as  do  those  of 
labor  unions  and  even  consmner  organiza- 
tions; but  It  Is  a  disservice  to  the  national 
welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  average  citi- 
zen to  deliberately  create  distrust  of  the  cor- 
porate system. 

But  somehow  we  must  find  a  way  to  li'n- 
pose  upon  ourselves  the  kind  of  voluntary 
discipline  and  respect  for  priorities.  Ap- 
proaching oiu-  200th  anniversary,  we  have  a 
clear  choice — to  confirm  the  predictions  of 
those  who  say  a  democracy  cannot  survive 
for  longer  than  200  years,  or  to  renew  and 
reaffirm  the  national  will  to  carry  our  destiny 
as  the  leader  of  a  free  and  better  world. 

Does  it  not  appear  that  ve  in  America 
need : 

First.  To  take  more  seriou.'-ly  the  rear- 
ing of  our  children,  and 

Second.  Be  on  the  alert  constantly  to 
identify  subtle  pro-Communist  propa- 
ganda in  the  respected  American  media'? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  proposed  bills  would  require  all 
elected  officials,  candidates  for  federal  offices, 
and  persons  in  government  making  more 
than  $25,000  aunuaUy  or  enjoying  a  Job 
grade  level  of  GS16,  and  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, to  file  comprehensive  disclosure 
statements.  Members  of  the  immediate  fam- 
ilies of  the  above  would  also  be  covered  by 
the  requirement. 

The  reason  for  the  clamor  for  dlsclosiu-e 
by  public  officials  Is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quhe  detailed  explanation.  Suffice  It  to  say 
It's  a  sad  commentary  on  the  tenor  of  our 
times  that  a  recent  poll  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  showed  that  64  percent 
of  the  2,000  persons  surveyed  believed  that 
"government  officials  run  the  government 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  special  interests,  not 
for  the  common  good." 

There  are  many  arguments  against  requir- 
ing public  officials  to  bare  their  sotils,  but 
these  are  usually  most  forcibly  advanced  by 
those  who  would  be  most  dhrectly  affected- 
public  officials  themselves.  But,  we  have 
never  seen  a  single  argument  against  dis- 
closure which  was  as  convincing  as  the  al- 
ways present  danger  that  public  official 
could  be  caught  In  a  genuine  conflict  be- 
tween the  posslbUlty  of  private  gain  and 
their  dtitv  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 

In  matters  of  this  khid  the  paramount 
Issue — the  public  good— must  eventually 
prevail.  The  public  good  obviou.sly  requires 
ellmlnaiiou  cl  conflicts  of  interest  by 
officials. 

Since  we  cannot  depend  upcn  individual 
officials  to  assert  Indlvldu.al  responsibility 
In  this  matter,  a  broad  legislative  require- 
ment for  full  disclosure  is  the  only  answer. 
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THE  STRASBURG.  VA.,  NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA  DAILY  SUPPORTS  H.R. 
3249,  THE  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WtSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  editorial  in  the  May  31,  1975. 
Northern  Virginia  Daily,  of  Strasburg, 
Va..  which  endorses  H.R.  3249,  the  Fi- 
nani  ial  Disclosure  Act: 

Fl'li.  Disclosure 

Coji-.mon  Cause,  which  keeps  trai'k  of  such 
ihiiiys.  is  responsible  for  this  report  of  the 
present  status  of  the  pending  bills  calling  for 
financial  disclosure  for  public  officials,  aptly 
referred  to  as  the  "glass  pockets"  bills. 

The  Senate  hns  twice  passed  such  legisla- 
tion, bvtt  on  each  occasion  the  bills  havft 
fallen  victim  to  House  reluctance  to  go 
iilong. 

Hou^e  Bill  No.  3249  and  Senate  Bill  No. 
181  are  currently  before  these  two  bodies. 
In  actions  on  previous  tries  to  get  similar 
legislation  on  the  books.  350  senators  and 
representatives  are  on  record  as  favoring 
sutli  legislation. 


EQUALITY  VERSUS  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  1  .HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
difficult  issues  in  a  democracy  is  the  ra- 
tionalization of  the  desire  for  equality 
and  freedom  at  the  .same  time.  The  two 
are  in  large  part  mutually  exclusive,  and 
a  democratic  government  must,  if  it  is  to 
mean  anything,  somehow  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  them. 

Recent  history  suggests  that  it  is  the 
egalitarian  theme  that  predominates  the 
thinking  of  most  modern  political  lead- 
ers, who  appear,  in  my  view,  to  have 
misread  Jeffereon's  statement  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal,"  into  a  demand 
that  all  men  be  made  equal  by  gov- 
ernment action. 

Men  aie  created  equal,  but  from  tlie 
moment  of  that  creation,  they  begin  be- 
coming unequal.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by 
coercion  that  they  may  be  subsequently 
equalized.  That  Ls  the  goal  of  theoretical 
communism,  but  the  American  system 
has  been  based  on  the  attainment  of 
equality  that  is  merely  proximate,  and 
where  freedom,  the  freedom  to  be  differ- 
ent, i.s  preserved  as  a  goal. 

But  the  times  are  difficult  for  freedom, 
and  so  I  think  we  need  to  be  reminded  of 
its  importance.  An  excellent  essay  on  the 
subject  appeared  recently  in  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star,  written  by  its  erudite  edi- 
tor. C.  L.  Dancey.  It  is  an  important 
statement,  and  so  I  would  like  to  have  it 
pruited  here  in  the  Record,  as  food  for 
thought  for  my  colleagues: 


WHrrHER  Are  We  Going? 
"What  sort  of  despotism  democratic  na- 
tions have  to  fe-.r"  was  a  question  probed  by 
tlte  famous  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  in  the  earl.v 
eighteen  hundreds  when  he  wrote  hl.s  mai- 
.>-ive  work  on  Ameilcan  democracy. 

The  FYenchman  found  America  to  be  vi- 
brant, energetic,  and  massively  productive 
but  he  also  h.ad  a  \  Is  ion  of  where  it  might  end 
up  pur.sulng  .>-oine  of  Us  'Ideals"  farther 
and  farther.  Ki^,  vision  of  the  futtu-e: 

•Over  this  raie  of  men  Etand.s  an  immense 
and  tutelary  poAcr,  which  takes  upon  itself 
alone  to  secure  their  gratificatioiis  and  to 
watch  over  thur  fate.  That  power  is  abso- 
lute, nUnuLe.  regular,  provident  aud  mild. 
.  .  .  For  thpi,-  happiness  such  a  povernment 
willingly  Ipbors,  but  It  chooses  to  be  the  sole 
agent  aiul  the  onlv  arbiter  of  that  happiness: 
it  provide  for  their  security,  foresees  and 
supplies  their  necessities,  facilitates  their 
pleasures,  manages  their  principal  concerns, 
dU-ects  their  Industry,  regulates  the, descent 
of  property,  and  subdivides  their  luheri- 
i.\iu.ei. 

•  Thus  It  everyday  renders  the  exercise  of 
r.:c  iree  agency  of  man  less  useful  and  lesa 
irequent;   it  circumscribes  the  will  .  .  . 

•The  principle  of  equality  has  prepared 
men  for  these  things;  It  has  predisposed  men 
to  endure  them  and  often  to  look  on  them 
iis  benefits.  .  . 

•It  covers  the  siu-face  of  society  with  a 
network  of  small,  complicated  rules,  minute 
and  uniform,  through  which  the  most  orig- 
inal minds  and  the  most  energetic  char- 
acters cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above  the 
crowd.  The  will  of  man  Is  not  shattered,  but 
softened,  bent,  and  guided;  men  are  seldom 
forced  by  It  to  act.  but  they  are  constantly 
restrained  from  acting. 

"Such  a  power  does  not  destroy:  It  doe^; 
not  tyrannize,  but  it  compre.sses,  enervate-^, 
extinguishes  and  stupefies  a  people,  till  .  .  . 
reduced  to  nothing  better  than  a  flock  of 
animals  of  which  government  Is  the  shep- 
herd." 

James  Madison  said  It  simpler  when  he 
commented  that  the  one  trouble  with  democ- 
racy was  that  when  people  discovered  they 
could  put  their  hand  in  the  other  fellow's 
pocket  by  their  use  of  It.  the  fabric  of  func- 
tional society  woiUd  be  systematically  de- 
stroyed because  they  would  constantly  "liud 
good  reasons"  to  do  so. 

Will  Durant  has  politted  out,  based  cu 
his  life-long  study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
civilization  and  the  whole  story  of  man,  that 
freedom  and  equality  are  opposing  prin- 
ciples, .since  equality  is  not  the  state  oi 
nature  aud  requires  more  and  more  artifi- 
clallzation  and  coercion:  man  tends  to  prl?e 
freedom  when  he  has  equality,  aud  to  prize 
equfility  when  he  has  freedom;  hence,  so- 
cieties surge  away  from  one  and  toward  the 
other,  until  their  very  •'success"  becomes  fip- 
presslve. 

The  grass  is  always  greener. 
And  Caspar  Weinberger,  leaving  office  as 
secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare  in 
1975.  warns  us  that  growing  government  and 
its  "good  causes  "  Inevitably  gobbles  up  more 
and  more  of  our  freedoms  so  that  it  now  be- 
comes clear  that  ever  bigger  government  Ls 
the  biggest  threat  to  American  society  that 
exists. 

The  test  before  us  is  whether  mankind 
just  s',%ims  with  the  tide  and  reacts  to  events 
or  whetlier  man  can  think  and  save  liim-elt 
from  what  .seems  like  de.stiny. 

The  danger  is  that  it  may  be  we  can  niily 
n.<e  our  brains  to  support  by  rationalization 
our  desires — and  hence  we  really  are  the 
slaves  of  destiny. 

If  that  is  trtie,  we  will  never  face  up  to 
the  larger  picture,  tlie  sum  total  of  ac- 
cumulated projects,  and  thereby  go  blandly 
down  the  road  that  de  Tocquevllle  envteloned. 
that  Madison  feared,  that  Durant  general- 
ized as  standard  procedure,  and  that  Woiu- 
beri;cr  lias  warned  us  agaiu.s'. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATICN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  IQaS 

Ml-.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  frbm  Au- 
gust 30  through  September  3  I  was  in 
Cuba  on  an  official  factfinding  nission, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Interi  lational 
Relations  Committee,  to  explore  condi- 
tions which  might  lead  to  a  possi  ble  ter- 
mination of  the  cun-ent  blockade  and  a 
resumption  of  relations  between  the  two 
nations.  Because  of  the  existing  t  lockade 
it  was  necessary  to  return  to  the  United 
States  via  Jamaica  and  I  did  no ;  arrive 
in  Washington  on  Thursday  uni  il  after 
the  House  had  concluded  its  b  iisiness. 
Had  I  been  present  on  Wednesc  ay  and 
Thursday  I  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

SEPTEMBER    3 

RoUcall  No.  490 — Rousselot  amend- 
ment to  the  Intergovernmental  Pe  rsonnel 
Act — H.R.  4415 — striking  section  provid- 
ing for  a  75-25  percent  ratio  of  I  ederal- 
State  contributions  for  IPA  epants — 
"nay." 

Rollcall  No.  491 — Rousselot  iimend- 
ment  to  the  Intergovernmental  Pe  isonnel 
Act — H.R.  4415 — to  strike  secti(n  per- 
taining to  participation  of  emplq\ee  or 
ganizations — "nay." 

SEPTE.MBER    4 

RoUcall  No.  493— adoption  of!  House 
Resolution  524  to  consider  the  !•  ational 
Emergencies  Act — H.R.  3884 — "ye  a 

Rollcall  No.  494 — passage  of  the  Na- 
tional   Emergencies    Act — H.R.    3884- 
"yea. " 


TWENTY-FOUR  MILLIONAIRE  3  PAID 
NO  FEDERAL  INCOME  TiiX 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VAN  IK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA  TIVES 

Tuesday,  Septernbcr  9,  19'i5 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  I  R.S  just 
released  the  "Preliminary  Statj  >tics  of 
Income  for  Individuals  for  Tax  Year 
1973.'  This  document  will  prov;  to  be 
veiT  useful  to  the  Ways  and  Meai  s  Com- 
mittee which  is  currently  considering  tax 
reform. 

The  table  on  page  5  shows  that  in  1973, 
there  were  24  individuals  with  t  djusted 
gross  income  of  over  SI  million  who  paid 
no  Federal  income  tax.  Seven  (f  these 
individuals  had  a  total  AGI  of  J17,783,- 
000 — or  an  average  of  $2.54  million 
apiece — for  which  they  did  not  1  ave  re- 
turns with  taxable  income.  The  re  were 
also  17  millionaires  who  avoided  any  tax 
after  calculating  their  tax  de<;uctions 
and  credits.  Thus,  a  tjtal  of  24  ndivid- 
ua!s  with  an  adjusted  gross  incoi  le  of  $1 
million  and  over  paid  no  Federal]  income 
tax. 

There  were  54  individuals  vAxh  ad- 
justed gross  Incomes  of  betweer  half  a 
million  and  $1  milhon  \\ho  paid  Jio  Fed- 
ei"al  income  tax. 

There  were  292  individuals  T^ith  ad- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

justed  gross  income  of  between  $200,000 
and  $500,000  who  paid  no  Individual  in- 
come tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  There  are  many  wealthy  indi- 
vidtials  who  only  pay  a  few  dollars  in  tax 
and  thus  are  not  included  in  this  "no- 
tax"  list. 

The  Congress  must  devise  a  more  equi- 
table tax  .system  to  insure  that  all  Amer- 
icans bear  some  proper  support  of  their 
Nation's  activities. 


September  9,  1975 


NATUR.'VL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT 
OF  1975 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
I  Mr.  STAGGERS) ,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Nat- 
ural Gas  Emergency  Act  of  1975."  Com- 
panion legislation  is  simultaneously 
being  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tors HoLLiNGS,  Glenn,  and  Talmadge. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  deal  with 
the  critical  shortages  of  natural  gas 
which  threaten  to  create  severe  unem- 
ployment in  many  sections  of  the  Nation 
.served  by  the  interstate  pipeline  system. 
The  bill  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent 
response  to  our  ongoing  natural  gas 
problem.  It  is  intended  only  as  an  emer- 
gency response  to  an  impending  crisis. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
temporary  emergency  authorities  for 
minimizing  the  detrimental  effects  on 
employment;  food  production;  and  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  caused  by 
natiu-al  gas  supply  shortages. 

The  bill  would  designate  as  priority 
purchasers  those  interstate  pipelines 
which  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of 
natuial  gas  users  who  do  not  have  access 
to  alternative  fuels  and  whose  supply 
requirements  must  be  met  in  order  to 
avoid  substantial  imemployment  or  im- 
paument  of  food  production  or  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare.  Priority 
purchasers  are  granted  priority  access 
to  all  new  gas  supplies  produced  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  price  of 
this  gas  would  not  be  affected  by  the  bill. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  require  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  establish 
area  rates  for  all  new  natural  gas  pro- 
duced onshore.  These  rates  would  be 
based  upon  the  average  sales  price  for 
sales  made  in  intrastate  commerce  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  1975.  Sales  of 
new  onshore  natural  gas  in  interstate  oi 
intrastate  commerce  could  not  exceed 
the  apphcable  area  rate.  Priority  inter- 
state purchasers  are  granted  access  to 
this  gas  and  may  pay  the  applicable  area 
rate. 

The  bill  does  not  disturb  the  right  of 
purchasers  to  purchase  gas  in  intrastate 
commerce.  Moreover,  by  freezing  intra- 
state gas  prices,  the  bill  protects  intra- 
state piu-cha^ers  from  the  increase  in 
demand  which  will  result  from  granting 
priority  interstate  purchasers  access  to 


gas  which  had  previously  been  reserved 
for  the  intrastate  market. 

Additional  provisions  of  this  bill: 
Grant  priority  to  agricultural  uses  of 
natural  gas  essential  for  maintenance  of 
food  production;  prohibit  use  of  natural 
gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  by  powerplants  where 
alternative  fuels  or  alternative  power 
supplies  are  available;  require  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  producing  properties 
at  their  maximum  eflBcient  rates  and, 
where  production  may  be  sustained  for 
a  short  period  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  eCBcient  rate  without  damage 
to  the  reservoir,  require  production  at 
such  higher  rate;  and  authorize  inter- 
connections between  pipelines  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Stiff  enforcement  and  penalty  pro- 
\1sions  as  well  as  a  grant  of  supple- 
mental rulemaking  authority  to  the  FPC 
roimd  out  the  bill. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  9464 
A  biU  to  assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas  during  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
.Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natiiral  Gas  Emerg- 
ency Act  of  1975 '. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to 
establish  temporary  emergency  authorities 
for  minimizing  the  detrimental  effects  on 
employment,  food  production,  and  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  caused  by  natural 
gas  supply  shortages. 

DEFINFTIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
-Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Power  Commission; 

1 3)  The  term  "essential  user"  means  a 
user  or  class  of  user  who  satisfies  criteria  to 
be  established  by  the  Commission,  by  rule, 
as  indicative  of  a  user  for  which  no  alterna- 
tive fuel  is  reasonably  available  and  whose 
supply  requirements  must  be  met  in  order 
to  avoid  substantial  unemployment  or  im- 
pairment of  food  production  or  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

(4)  The  term  "Federal  lands"  means  any 
land  or  subsurface  area  within  the  United 
States  which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  with  respect  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  authority,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  explore  for,  develop, 
and  produce  natural  gas,  including  any  land 
or  subsurface  area  located  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

1 5)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce" 
means  commerce  between  points  within  the 
same  State  not  through  any  place  outside 
thereof. 

(6)  The  term  "interstate  commerce"'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  in  sec- 
tion 2(7)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.SC. 
717ai7»). 

(7)  The  term  "Outer  Continental  Shelf" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  in 
section  2 .a)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a)). 

(8)  Tlie  term  "new  natural  gas"  means 
natural  gas  which  was  not,  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 9.  1975.  committed  by  contract  to  inter- 
state or  iiitrastate  commerce  and  any  na- 
tural gas  committed  by  contract  to  Intra- 
state commerce  which  contract,  on  or  after 
September  9,  1975,  terminates  and  is  not 
renewed. 

(9)  Tlie  term  "person"  includes  any  gov- 
ernmental entitv. 
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(10)  The  term  "pipeline"  me.^us  a  person 
cn^Hged  in  the  transportation  by  pipeline  of 
natural  gas. 

(11)  The  term  "priority  interflate  pur- 
fUascr"  means  any  interstate  pipeline  (or 
;i  person  acting  on  behalf  of  an  interstate 
pipeline)  which  the  Comminaion,  taking  in- 
to account  any  existing  curtailment  plan  of 
such  pipeline  and  the  natural  gas  supplies 
available  to  such  pipeline,  determines  is,  to 
a  significant  extent,  unlikely  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  essential  users  tinder  any 
aureemeut  (without  regard  to  whether  such 
;igreeuient  is  for  interrnptlble  or  firm  serv- 
icf)   U>  supply  natural  g.ss  to  .such  user  by: 

(A)  such  pipeline;  or 

(B)  a  person  to  which  such  pipeline  sup- 
plies natural  gas  for  purposes  of  resale. 

(12(  The  term  "supply  emergency  period  ' 
means  the  period,  or  any  part  thereof,  whicii 
begins  on  the  date  of  en;<ctmcai  oi  I  his  Act 
pnU  ends  on  July  1,  1976. 

.MCFSS  BY  PRIORITY  INTERSX.ME   l'l-R<-.H.\.StKS    Hi 
NATURAL     CAS 

Sfc.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Commi.viiou  .=li.ill,  not 
Inter  than  the  end  of  the  fifteen-dfty  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  a."?  neces.=nry  throughout 
the  supply  emergency  period,  upon  petition 
i.r  upon  its  own  motion,  de.^ignate  priority 
iuter.^tate  purchasers. 

(b)  The  Commission  shi<ll.  b\  rule,  not 
Ifiier  than  the  end  of  the  fifteeu-dHv  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  ol  enactment  of 
t.liis  Act,  establish  an  area  ceiling  price  ap- 
licable  to  any  first  saie  of  new  natural  gas 
(except  first  sale.s  of  new  natural  e.ts  pro- 
duced from  lands  located  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf)  for  each  area  in  the  United 
States  in  which  natural  gas  L>;  produced.  The 
Commission  shall  designate  preas  to  which 
such  ceiling  prices  shall  apply.  Such  celling 
price  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
catile.  approximate  the  average  .sales  price,  as 
determined  by  the  Commis.sion,  for  contracts 
entered  Into  or  renewed  during  the  period 
from  August  1,  1975,  through  August  31,  1975, 
for  natural  ga.s  produced  in  the  area  and  sold 
in  intrastate  commerce. 

(c)  No  producer  may  chart^e  and  no  pur- 
chaser may  pay  a  price  for  the  first  sale  of 
new  natural  gas  occurring  after  Septem- 
ber 8,  1975,  which  price  exceeds  the  appli- 
cable area  celling  price  established  by  the 
ConimLsslon. 

(d)  Any  new  natural  gfls  produced  from 
lands  located  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
ihall  be  sold  in  Interstate  commerce. 

(e)  (1)  No  new  natural  gas  produced  from 
lands  located  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
may  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce  unless — 

(A)  the  purchaser  has  been  designated  by 
tlie  Cummlsslou  as  a  priority  interstate  pur- 
cliaser:  or 

(B)  The  producer  has  filed  a  no! ice  of  a 
proposal  to  sell  new  natural  pas  (whether 
in  the  form  of  an  offer  to  sell  or  a  proposed 
contract  to  sell  such  gas)  with  the  Coni- 
mi.^^iun  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  .sale. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  pro- 
hibit the  sale  in  Interstate  commerce  from 
lands  located  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
of  any  new  natural  gas  to  any  per.son  other 
than  a  priority  Interstate  purchaser  U,  within 
the  flfteen-day  period  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  (B),  a  priority  Interstate  pvirchaser  offers 
to  purchase  such  new  natural  gas  tinder 
terms  and  conditions  which  the  Commission 
(leieimines  are  substantially  similar  to  or 
identical  with  the  terms  or  conditions  of  such 
prvipnsal  to  sell  to  which  the  notice  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (B)  pertaln.s. 

i:i)  Paragraph  (2)  of  this  sul>.eclion  shall 
not  apply  to  sales  of  new  natural  gas  by  a 
producer  to  a  pipeline  in  the  case  oi  an  ad- 
vance payment  financing  arrangement  be- 
tween such  producer  and  such  pipeline  en- 
tered into  prior  to  September  9, 197,5,  whereby 
socli  pipelhie  has  been  gr'i'.i'ert  s   rluht  of 
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first  refusal,  option  or  other  priority  claim 
to  natural  gas  produced  from  a  property  aa 
consideration  for  advance  payments  made  to 
such  producer  to  finance  exploration  or  de- 
velopment. 

(f)(1)  Any  priority  interstate  purchaser 
may  purchase  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  lands  located  other  than  on  the  Outer 
Conthiental  Shelf,  provided  the  price  of  the 
first  sale  of  such  new  natnral  gas  does  not 
exceed  the  applicable  area  ceiling  price  es- 
tablislied  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
sub.section  (b)  of  this  section.  Any  such  first 
sale  price  shall  be  deemed  just,  and  reason- 
able fi.r  purpose.s  o£  section  4  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  and  any  such  sale  ti>  a  priority  in- 
terstate purchaser  shall  not  require  certiii- 
catlon  under  section  7  of  such  Act. 

(g)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
n.t  lur.il  gas  could  have  been  produced  or  sold, 
or  both,  but  was  not  purchased  or  sold, 
or  bo'h.  during  the  period  that  this  Act  Is  In 
effect,  .such  natural  ^as  may  not  at  any  time 
tuerettiter  be  sold  at  a  price  above  taui  per- 
milleil  r.iider  this  Act. 

(h)  A  priority  interstate  purchaser  shall 
ohiain  priority  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  essential  u.sers 
and  the  Commission  shall  take  such  steps 
as  are  v.lthln  its  authority  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  a.ssure  that  any  additional  supplies 
of  new  natural  gos  obtained  by  a  priority 
iiueisiate  purchaser  are  made  available  lo 
es.'^.i'iituil  u.sers. 

ill  Ihe  Commission  sliall  encourage  vol- 
untnrv  agreements  that  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  to  sell  or  exchange  natural  gas 
or  oTtir-r  arrangements  that  increase  the  sup- 
ply oi"  natural  ga.-.  available  to  priority  iii- 
ier.-.trtte  purcha.sers. 

.^VAIl.M^II,rrY    OK    G.\S    illR    AGRUTJLTUBAL    U.SKitS 

Sn.  5.  (HMD  Notwithstanding  any  other 
pro'iiion  of  law  or  of  any  natural  pas  allo- 
cation or  curtailment  plan  in  effect  under 
exis-'itiK'  law,  the  Commis.sion  .shall,  by  rule, 
upon  petition  or  upon  its  own  motion  pro- 
hibit any  Intemiptlon  or  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  suppUes.  and  take  such  other  ac- 
tions under  authority  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  this  Act  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  neces.sary  and  appropriate,  to 
assure  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  availabUity  of  sufficient  quantities  of 
natural  gas  for  use  for  any  essential  agri- 
cultural, food  processing  or  food  packaging 
purpose.s  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  which  natural  gas  is  neces- 
sary, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture including,  but  not  limited  to.  Ir- 
rigation pumping,  crop  drying  and  use  as  a 
feedstock  or  proces.s  fuel  In  the  production  of 
fertilizer  and  essential  agricultural  chemi- 
cals in  existing  plants  (for  present  or  ex- 
panded capacity)  and  In  new  plants. 

(2)  No  prohibition  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  sub.section  may  be  Inconsistent 
with  tlie  goals  of  substantially  minimizing 
\ineinpl"ynieiii  attributable  to  Interruption 
of  natural  gas  supplies  or  with  maintaining 
natural  gas  supplies  to  residential  users,  to 
small  users,  to  hospitals,  or  for  products  and 
services  vital  to  public  health  and  safety. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  not  determine 
any  u.se  of  natural  gas  to  be  necessary  if  such 
gas  is  to  be  used  as  a  boiler  fuel  to  serve  ( 1 ) 
expanded  capacity  of  existing  facilities,  (2) 
an  exi.<:tlng  facility  for  which  natural  gas 
supply  contracts  have  expired,  or  (3|  new 
faculties.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .shall 
certify  to  the  Commission  the  volumes  and 
Identify  the  users,  of  natural  gas  determined 
to  be  necessary  for  essential  agriculttiral. 
food  pioce.sslng,  or  food  packaging  purposes. 
PKoHinirioN  or  irsK  of  natural  gas  as  boilfr 

FUEL 

Sec.  C.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  by 
rule,  prohibit  iiny  powerplant  from  burning 
natni'ul   gas  if  lie  determines   that — 

(1)  sU'h  po-.verpl.uit.  iii-d,  on  September  1, 
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1975  (or  at  any  time  thereafter),  the  ca- 
pability and  necessary  plant  equipment  to 
burn  petroleum  products; 

(2)  tlie  burning  of  petroleum  products,  by 
such  pl.-tnt  in  lieu  of  natural  nas  l6  practi- 
cable; 

(3)  ptiroleuin  jnoducts  will  bo  available 
dinini;  the  period  the  order  is  in  effect;  and 

(4)  natiu-al  gas  made  available  a.s  the  re- 
sult of  such  prohibition  could  be  available, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  priority  interstate 
purcliaser, 

A  rule  under  tliis  subsection  sluvll  iioi  take 
etrect  (A)  until  a  date  which  the  Aamiiii.s- 
trator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Ageiioy  (erilfies  is  the  earliest  dale  on  whlcli 
.such  pliint  can  burn,  in  compliance  with  tlie 
Clean  Air  Act  (including  any  applicable  im- 
plementaiion  plan)  and  with  applicable  Siate 
environmental  proiection  laws,  petroleum 
prcducts  which  the  AdmliUstrator  deter- 
mines, under  paragraph  (3),  are  available,  or 
(B)  if  the  Commission  certifies  to  tlie  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  prohibition  under  this 
paraKvaph  wUl  impair  the  reliability  of  serv- 
ice in  the  area  served  by  the  plant. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  rule, 
prohibit  Die  use  of  natural  gas  by  any  power- 
plaU'  if  the  Administrator  determines — 

(A)  that  alternative  suppUes  of  electric 
power  me  available  to  the  electric  power 
.system  of  which  such  posverplont  is  a  part: 

(B)  that  the  generation  of  such  alternativ.' 
supply  of  electric  power  will  not  result  in  au 
overail  increase  in  consumption  of  naturiil 
gas:  and 

(C)  natural  ga-s  made  available  as  the  n - 
.suit  of  such  prohibition  could  he  made  avail- 
able, directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  priority  inter- 
state purcha.ser. 

(2)  .\  rule  under  this  .subsection  shall  no* 
take  effect  if  the  Commission  certifies  to  the 
Admlntstrator  that  the  prohibition  vould 
impair  the  reliability  of  service  in  any  area 
served  by  tho.sc  affected  electric  power  .sys- 
tems. 

(c)(l|  The  Administrator  shall  exempt 
from  any  rule  tinder  this  section  tlie  burning 
of  natural  gas  for  the  necessary  processes  of 
Ignition,  startup,  testing,  and  flame  stabili- 
zation by  powerplants. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (1).  of  this  sec- 
tion the  Administrator  may  make  a  rule  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  ap- 
ply to  all  natural  gas  burned  by  the  power- 
plant  to  which  such  rule  applies  or  may 
spei'ify  the  periods  and  amounts  of  natural 
gas  to  which  such  rule  shall  apply. 

(di  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  State  or  Federal  requirement  relating  to 
heal  til.  safety,  or  environmental  protection. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  rtile.  pro- 
hibit the  sale,  directly  or  Uidirectly,  to  any 
person  other  than  a  priority  interstate  pur- 
chaser of  natural  gas  made  available  as  a 
result  of  rules  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(f)(1)  If  the  application  of  a  rule  under 
this  section  results  in  a  sale  of  transferred 
gas  by  a  curtailed  u.ser  or  a  supplier  of  a  cur- 
tailed user  to  a  person  other  than  such  cur- 
tailed user  or  a  supplier  ot  such  u.ser.  such 
.seller  may  not  charge  an  amount  for  such 
transferred  gas  which  exceeds  the  amount  ho 
would  have  charged  such  user  or  supplier  (as 
the  case  may  be) .  In  addition,  the  person  to 
whom  such  sale  is  made  shall  compensate 
the  curtailed  user,  and  any  supplier  of  such 
curtailed  user,  in  an  amount  which  is  equal 
to  any  net  Increase  in  such  user's  reasonable 
costs  for  replat-enieiit  fuel  or  replacement 
power,  and  any  net  Increase  in  such  sup- 
plier's reasonable  co.sts  and  any  other  lo.sses 
which  are  incurred  by  such  supplier,  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  the  order  issued 
under  this  section.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  In  an  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
or  (it  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree)  In  an 
amoxint  determined  by  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  the  provt.slons  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
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(2)  For  purposes  of  this  siibsecU.  n 

(A)  The  t«rm  "curtailed  user" 
powerplant  to  which  a  rule  ttnder 
tion  Is  applicable. 

(B)  The  term  "transrerred   natiral 
means  natural   gas  which   a   curta 
does  not  consume  by  reason  of  a  r 
this  section  and  which  Is  made  an 
another  person. 

(C)  A  person  Is  a  supplier  of  a 
User  If  he  sold  natural  gas  to  sue): 
sold  natural  gas  to  any  person  for 
rectly  or  indirectly  1   to  such  user. 

(g)  This  section  shall  not  app' 
powerplant  of  which  the  maximum 
of  natural  gas  does  not  exceed  fifty 
cubic  feet. 

(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
"powerplant"  and    petroleum  prod 
the    same    meanings    as    such 
tinder  section  2  of  the  Enei^  Sufcpl 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  o! 

(1)  Section  2if)(l>   of  the  Enei-g  r 
and  Environmental  Coordination 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 

(J)    Thla  section   (other  than  s 
(1) )  does  not  affect  any  authority  x^ider 
Energy  Supply   and   Fnviroi'mi':it,«!| 
nation  Act  of  1974. 

PBODTTCTION     OF     GAS     AT    THF     MAXTM 
CIENT  KATE  AND  TFMPr.RAr.Y  EMFR 
DUCTION  B.ATE 

Sec.  7.   (a)   Except  as  provided  1j 
tlon  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secret 
terlor  shall,  by  rule,  require  nat 
be  produced  from  fields,  designated 
Secretary,  at  the  maximum  efficien  t 
production,  or  at  the  temporary  e 
production   rate  determined   for  s 
The  Commission  shall,  by  rule 
sale  of  quantities  of  natural  gas,  iu 
that  which  would  be  produced  at 
mum  eflScieut  rate,  produced  fion 
pursuant  to  a  rxUe  or  order  to  pi' 
such  field's  temporary  emergency 
rate,  to  any  person  other  than  a 
terstate  purchaser. 

(b)(1)    Within    forty-five    days 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
tary  of  the  Interior,  by  rule,  shall 
the   maxlmiim   efficient   rate   of 
and.  If  any,  the  temporary 
ductlou  rate,  for  each  field  on 
which  such  Secretary  determines 
or  has  the  capacity  to  produce,  s: 
quantities  of  natural  gas. 

(2)  Each  State  or  the  approprialfc 
thereof  may  determUie  the  maslmun 
rate  of  production   and.   If  any. 
porary  emergency  production  rate, 
field   (other  than  a  field  on 
within  such  State  which  the  State 
priate   agency  determines   produces , 
the  capacity  to  produce,  slguificafi 
titles  of  natural  gas. 

(3)  If,  at  the  end  of  the  fortj 
period  which  begins  on  the  date 
ment  of  this  Act,  a  State  or  the 
agency  thereof  has  not  determined 
Imum   efficient    rate    of    productlo:  i 
temporary  emergency  production  ra 
field   (other  than  a  field  on  Fede 
within  such  State,  which  field  the 
of  the  Interior  determines  produc^ 
the  capacity  to  produce,  slgnlflca 
ties  of  natural  gas,  the  Secretary 
terlor  may,  by  rule,  specify  the 
efficient  rate  of  production  or  the 
emergency  prodtiction  rate  for  any 

(c)  (1)  The  authority  under  sub» 
to  require  production  from  any 
field's  temporary  emergency 
may  be  exercised  only  If  natural 
available  as  a  result  of  the  eserclsi 
authority  could  be  made  available 
or  Indirectly,  to  a  priority  inters 
chaser. 

(2)   If  loss  of  ultimate  recovery 
oil  or  natural  gas,  or  both,  occurs 
occur  as  the  result  of  an  order  to 
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the  temporary  emergency  production  rate, 
such  lo6s  shall  be  deemed  a  taking  by  con- 
demnation, and  the  owner  of  any  property 
right  diminished  by  such  taking  may  bring 
an  action  In  an  appropriate  United  States 
District  Court  to  recover  Just  compensation 
from  the  United  States  or  any  person  obli- 
gated to  indemnify  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  require  that 
any  priority  ptirchaser  who  purchases  na- 
tural gas  supplies  made  available  through 
the  exercise  of  authority  under  subsection 
(a)  to  reqtiire  production  In  any  field  at 
such  field's  temporary  emergency  produc- 
tion rate,  provide  adeqtiate  assurance  of  In- 
demnification of  the  United  States  for  any 
liability  which  the  United  States  may  Incur 
by  reason  of  action  taken  piu-sxiaui  to  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  and  such  order 
may.  in  addition,  require  the  posthig  ot  bond 
by  .such  purchaser  a.s  as.surance  of  indemni- 
fication. 

(d)   For  ptirposes  of  this  seillon — 

1 1 1  Tlic  term  "maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production"  means  the  maxlnntm  rate  of 
production  of  natural  gas  which  may  be  .sus- 
tp.ined  without  loss  of  ultimate  recovery  of 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas.  or  both  under  sound 
t-ugineering  principles. 

|2)  The  term  "temporary  emergency  pro- 
duction rate"  moans  the  maximum  rate  of 
production  for  a  field— 

lA)  which  rate  Is  above  the  maxlmimi  rate 
of  production  established  for  such  field;  and 

(B)  which  nxay  be  maintained  for  a  tem- 
porary period  of  less  than  ninety  days  with- 
out re.scrvoir  damage  and  withovit  significant 
loss  of  ultimate  recovery  of  crude  oil  or  na- 
tural gas,  or  botli,  from  such  field. 

le)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  axithorlze  tlie  production  from  any 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision.'i  of  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
Slates  Code. 

If)  Natural  gas  produced  from  a  field  iu 
excess  of  that  quantity  which  would  have 
been  produced  nt  tne  maxlmtuu  efficient  rate 
of  production  (as  defined  In  subsection  (d) 
<  1 ) )  of  such  field,  pursuant  to  a  rule  or  order 
issued  under  the  authority  of  subsection  (a) , 
may  be  sold  for  a  price  equal  to  the  area 
ceiling  price  for  the  applicable  urea  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  iliis  .\ct  ao^  i:  u  were  new 
natural  gas. 

PIPf  l.IJ.L   INTfHCONKECTlONS 

Sec.  8.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  may,  by  nilf^,  direct  any 
pipeline  to  establinh  a  physical  interconnec- 
tion between  any  specified  facility  of  any 
other  such  pipeline.  The  Commission  shall 
apportion  equitably  the  costs  of  any  such 
Interconnection  to  the  pipeline,  to  priority 
Interstate  purchasers  initially  benefiting 
therefrom,  or  to  both. 

PENAITII.S 

Sec.  9.  lu)  ( 1 )  Any  person  who  i-'  deterui'ued 
by  the  Commission,  Administrator,  or  Secre- 
tary, after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
presentation  of  views,  to  have  violated  a  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  order  under 
this  Act  (for  which  such  Comiulsoion,  the 
Administrator,  or  the  Secretary  has  respon- 
slbUlty),  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
for  each  violation;  and  if  any  sudi  violation 
is  a  couHuulug  one,  each  day  of  violation 
constitutes  a  separate  offense.  The  amount 
of  any  such  penalty  shall  be  as.sessed  by  the 
Commission,  the  Administrator' or  the  Secre- 
tary by  written  notice.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  penalty,  the  Commission,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  (as  the  case 
may  be)  shall  t,ake  into  account  the  nature, 
cLrcumstauces,  extent,  and  gravity  of  the  vio- 
lation committed  and,  with  respect  to  the 
person  found  to  have  committed  such  vio- 
lation, the  degree  of  culpability,  any  history 
of  prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay,  effect  on 
ability  to  continue  to  do  buslues.'.  and  such 
other  matters  as  Justice  may  reqtiire. 
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(2)  Such  civil  penalty  may  be  recoterod 
In  an  action  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  United  States  In  tiie 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  prior  to  referral  to  the  Attorney 
General,  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Commission,  the  Admin- 
istrator, or  the  Secretary,  as  may  be  ap- 
plicable. The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when 
finally  determined  (or  agreed  upon  In  com- 
promised may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owed  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged.  Ail  penalties  collected  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscelianeovts  receipit.. 

(b)  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  if  he 
wUlfullv  violates  a  provision  of  this  Act  or 
rule  or  order  under  this  Act.  Upon  convic- 
tion, such  person  shall  be  sxibject,  for  eacli 
offense,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  825,000. 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  fiv( 
verrs.  '^r  both. 

ENFOP.Cl.'MKNT 

Sic.  10.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  at  the 
request  of  the  Commission,  the  Admliiistra- 
lor.  or  the  Secretary  (as  the  case  may  be). 
may  bring  an  actioii  for  equitable  relief  to 
redress  a  violation  by  any  person  of  a  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  or  a  rule  or  order  under  this 
Act.  Any  other  person  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion alleging  a  violation  of  a  provi.siou  of  this 
Act,  or  rule  or  order  under  this  Act. 

(b  I  The  district  courts  of  the  United  Stutes 
sliall  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  any 
civil  action  brought  under  subsection  ta). 
Tlie  court  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  such 
equitable  relief  as  is  necessary  to  prevent, 
restrain,  or  remedy  the  effect  of  such  viola- 
tion, including  declaratory  judgment,  manda- 
tory or  prohibitive  injunctive  relief,  and  in- 
terim equitable  relief,  and  the  courts  shall 
further  have  the  power  to  award  (A)  com- 
pensatory damages  to  any  injiured  person  or 
class  of  persons,  vB)  costo  of  litigaiion  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  and  expert 
witness  fees,  and  (C)  whenever  and  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
deter  future  violations,  punitive  damages. 

(c)  A  rule  or  order  prescribed  under  this 
Act  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  extent 
authorisred  by.  and  In  accordance  with, 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept tiiat  (A)  the  second  sentence  of  section 
705  thereof  is  not  applicable,  and  (B)  the  ap- 
propriate court  shall  only  hold  unlawful  and 
set  aside  sxich  a  rule  or  order  on  a  groimd 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C(. 
or  (D)  of  section  706(2)  thereof. 

Btn-EMAKING 

Sec.  11.  The  Commission,  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities specifically  granted  herein,  shall 
have  authority  to  Issue  rules  and  order  ap- 
plicable to  any  person  which  the  Commission, 
the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  (as  the 
case  may  be)  determines  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carrv  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

EXPIRATIOK 

Sfcc.  12.  Sections  4  (except  subsection  tg) 
thereof)),  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  11  of  this  Act  shall 
expire  on  midnight  June  30,  1D76. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW   JERStr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  of- 
ficial business  in  my  district  yesterday 
morning,  Monday,  September  8,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  legislative  session. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
In  favor  of  the  energy  conser^-ation  in 
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buildings  bill,  H.R.  8650;  and  H.R.  6673, 
itgi.siation  to  establish  an  American 
J  o'Uiite  Center. 


''  O  CONTROL  OR  NOT  TO  CONTROL 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OlilO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  decide  what 
it  wants  to  do  on  energy  policy.  Months 
of  indecision  have  taken  us  beyond  a 
simple  failure  to  solve  a  problem.  Now 
we  are  actually  makins  it  worse.  The  en- 
tire oil  industry  is  in  turmoil  because  the 
94th  Congress  can  not  decide  what  rules 
that  industry  must  follow. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  assessed  the  impact  of  the  con- 
gressional inaction  and  noted  several 
facts  which  tend  to  indicate  decontrol 
would  not  be  the  disaster  the  dooiusayers 
would  have  us  believe.  In  the  hope  that 
it  may  help  to  nudge  mv  colleagues  off 
dead  center  on  energy,  I  in^rrt  the  edi- 
torial to  be  reprinted  here : 

An  Intbamitrai.  is  On. 

Price  controls  on  oil  officially  died  oii  Sep- 
tember 1,  but  their  fingernails  continue  to 
grow.  Arguing  that  it  still  hasn't  finished 
■up  work  on  July  and  August,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  is  still  running  the 
"entitlement"  program,  which  amounts  to 
requiring  crude-rich  oil  companies  to  pay 
piles  of  money  to  crude-poor  companies  so 
everyone  is  even.  And  with  the  argtiment 
that  it  probably  didn't  find  all  the  violations 
that  occurred  under  controls,  FE.\  wonts  to 
expand  its  bureaucracy  oi  sMoopers  to  2  200 
from  about  half  that. 

Worse  than  that,  the  iiiduslry  is  still 
menaced  by  the  prospect  of  a  retroactive  re- 
sumption of  controls,  an  example  of  an  ex 
post  facto  law  that  probably  has  o\u'  fore- 
iathers  twitching  in  their  tfiinb.s  on  this  eve 
of  the  American  Bicenteinxiii'..  Government 
control  of  today's  prices  is  ijad  enough. 
Government  control  of  yesierday's  prices  is 
not  even  a  practice  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Cowering  under  the  threat,  tiie  refineries 
are  paying  for  their  domestic  crude  oil  with 
what  amounts  to  a  blank  check.  If  Congress 
next  week  overrides  President  Ford's  prospec- 
tive veto  of  the  bill  extending  price  controls 
on  oil  for  six  months,  the  refineries  will  fill 
in  the  blanks  at  the  controlled  price  of  $5.25 
a  barrel  for  old  oil.  If  the  veto  is  sustained, 
the  blanks  will  be  filled  iu  at  the  going  mar- 
ket price,  with  those  refineries  who  have  not 
raised  retail  prices  being  stuck  witli  the 
difference.  They  can  hardly  expect  to  go  to 
their  customers  and  ask  for  extra  cush  to 
pay  for  the  incompetence  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, for  at  the  end  of  thiit  line  is  the 
American  consumer,  who  does  not  pay  with 
blank  checks. 

Tliat  these  gentlemen's  agreements  be- 
tween suppliers  and  refiners  liaven't  come 
tlying  apart,  with  prices  Jac'ned  up  at  retail 
the  moment  controls  came  off.  is  further 
evidence  to  us  that  FEA  has  not  been  con- 
trolling prices  at  retail.  The  market  has.  All 
the  mountain  of  FEA  regulations  has  accom- 
plished has  been  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
tlie  oil  industry  and  the  U.S.  economy, 
redistribute  wealth  within  the  oil  Industry, 
uiid  discourage  holders  of  controlled  crude 
from  selling  It.  The  controls  have  been  a 
boon  to  the  OPEC  oil  cartel  for,  however  you 
slice  it,  an  end  to  controls  will  mean  more 
domestic  supplies  of  crude  and  less  need  to 
ImiKirt  the  cartel  oil. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If,  as  the  Democrats  In  Congress  are  now 
confidently  predicting,  the  President's  veto 
Is  not  sustained,  it  will  only  be  the  result 
of  unreasoning  panic  among  the  President's 
supporters.  The  Idea  has  been  successfully 
peddled  that  decontrol  will  mean  a  leap  hi 
retail  product  prices  and  a  "shock "  to  the 
economy  that  will  mean  more  Infiatlon  and 
more  unemployment.  No  peddler  of  this  idea, 
though.  Is  willing  to  tell  us  why  the  oil 
industry  did  not  long  ago  raise  prices  at 
retail  as  rapidly  as  FEA  regulations  allowed. 
The  "banked  costs'  or  price  increases  allowed 
by  FEA  but  barred  by  the  market,  totaled 
$l..T  billion  as  controls  ended. 

The  contradictions  in  tire  arguments  of 
t!i,e  oil  controllers  are  best  exemplified  by 
the  full-page  advertisements  taken  in  this 
newspaper  and  others  by  the  independent 
i-enners,  in  which  tliey  repruit  an  article  by 
Josepli  Kraft,  tlte  syndicated  columnist.  Mr. 
Kraft  declaims  against  the  "oil  lobby,"  by 
which  he  means  those  oil  companies  that  are 
being  forced  by  the  government  to  give 
away  free  oil  to  their  competitors,  not  the 
oil  lobby  that  reprints  his  column.  In  the 
same  breath,  Mr.  Kraft  argues  that  consumer 
pri.es  will  go  up  and  that  the  mdcpendents 
wi!l  be  "clobbered"  by  their  competitors.  Yet 
if  consumer  prices  do  leap  up,  the  independ- 
ents will  be  able  to  maintain  their  profit 
marixains,  which  hardly  amounts  to  a 
clobbering. 

It  cani  go  both  \vays.  Either  prices  wUl 
go  tip  and  the  independents  will  contiJiue  to 
do  handsomely,  or  prices  v;iil  be  held  steady 
bv  market  competition  and  the  Independents 
win  be  squeezed.  The  fact  that  the  independ- 
ent oil  lobby,  which  must  iu  tills  case  hiclude 
crude-poor  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  is  screaming  for 
continuing  control  is  further  indication  that 
it  expects  product  prices  will  not  rise. 

If  President  Ford  can  find  a  few  courageous 
Senators  willing  to  join  those  25  or  so  stal- 
warts in  order  to  sustaUi  his  veto,  the  fraud 
will  have  been  exposed.  The  American  con- 
sumer will  benefit  by  decontrol.  Prices  at 
retail  wont  shoot  up  and  shock  the  economy. 
New  domestic  supplies  of  crude  will  be  forth- 
coming and  OPEC  wiU  no  longer  enjoy  this 
back-door  subsidy.  The  only  paities  that  wlU 
bo  roughed  up  are  tliose  engaged  in  this 
intramural  oil  indtistry  battle  who  will  no 
longer  enjoy  free  gifts  from  the  government. 


PUERTO  RICAN  PRISONERS  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


IN 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW   VORK 

IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 


Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  I  released  tlie  texts  of  letters 
I  have  sent,  along  with  a  group  of 
my  colleagues,  to  Secretary  of  State 
Heni-j'  Kissinger.  Attorney  General  Ed- 
ward Levi  and  Representative  Oris 
Pike  in  regard  to  the  unconscionable 
treatment  of  three  U.S.  citizens.  Puerto 
Rican  nationals,  by  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Tliere  has  been 
very  little  notice  of  this  grave  miscar- 
riage of  justice  by  the  American  press, 
and  still  less  acknowledgment  by  the 
Government.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
submit  the  text  of  the  statement  I  issued 
at  the  time  the  letters  were  sent,  and 
the  texts  of  the  letters  themselves. 

The  Members  who  joined  witli  me  iu 
signing  the  letters  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  Attorney  General  Levi  are 
Representatives   Bella   Abzug.   Shipley 
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Chisholm,  Robert  Drinan,  Michael 
Harrington,  Helen  Meyner,  Robert 
N.  C.  Ndc,  James  OBERSinR,  Charles 
Rangel,  and  G.  William  Whitehurst. 

The  Members  who  joined  with  me  in 
signing  the  letter  to  Representative 
Pike  include  Representatives,  Shirley 
Chisholm,  Robert  Drinan,  Michael 
Harrington,  Helen  Meyner.  Parren 
Mitchell,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Charles 
Rangel,  and  G.  William  Whitehurst. 

Sr.».ri:MENT  nv  Rep-TESINtative  Herm\n 
Badillo,  September  4,  1975 

Three  Puerto  Rican  nationals.  U.S.  cii:- 
?«ns,  are  being  used  by  tli-j  CIA-linked  Ba- 
lagiter  regime  as  an  instrument  for  the 
repression  of  political  dLssidents  within  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  the  United  States 
is  standing  idly  by  while  three  of  its  citizens 
are  Illegally  victimized. 

The  background  is  this:  On  June  1,  Angpl 
Gandia.  Juiamey  Sampson  and  Raul  Gar-ia 
were  in  a  fi.sliing  boat  that  ran  out  of  gas 
ofi  the  cna.st  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  tliree  were  arrested  and  held  Incom- 
municadr)  for  twenty  days.  Yet,  it  is  re- 
ported iliut  within  hours  of  their  capture. 
represeii;rti,ives  of  the  F.B.I,  had  informed 
tlie  owner  of  the  boat,  in  San  Juan,  that  hia 
boat  had  been  taken.  Within  days,  the  pres- 
ence of  these  "outside  agitators"  was  used, 
because  they  are  members  of  tlie  Ptierio 
Rictin  Socialist  Party,  as  an  excuse  to  betm 
a  round-up  of  400  to  500  Dominican  di.s.si- 
dents.  And  yet  a  group  of  Americans  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  including  a  Puerto  Rican  As- 
ststant  Secretary  of  State,  who  attempted 
to  see  the  prisoners  during  this  time  were 
refused  permission  to  do  so.  'V^'hile  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  they  were  told  by  a  high 
functionary  at  the  American  Embassy  tliat 
the  three  were  being  held  by  the  Dominican 
Air  Force,  but  when  presented  with  this 
Information  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
ofticially  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  case 
and  refused  to  intervene.  During  the  pe- 
riod they  were  being  held  without  charges 
being  brought  against  them,  they  were  tor- 
ttired  and  forced  to  sign  a  confession. 

The  first  public  acknowledgement  that 
the  men  were  being  held  came  on  June  23 
at  a  press  conference,  where  tlie  confession 
was  read,  and  the  men  were  not  allowed  to 
answer  reporters'  questions.  That  same  day. 
Angel  Gandia  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack 
and  was  left  to  suffer  without  medical  at- 
tention for  three  days. 

When  David  Scribner,  attorney  for  one  of 
the  defendants  retwned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  he  was  detained  by  the  poUce  at 
the  airport  for  several  hours  and  questioned 
about  his  activities.  The  trial,  on  July  30th. 
was  ■svltnessed  by  a  team  of  American  and 
Puerto  Rican  legal  observers.  Including  New 
York  Criminal  Court  Judge  John  Carro,  Hal 
Mayerson,  a  New  York  attorney  who  is  pres- 
ent this  morning  to  answer  any  furtlier 
questions  you  may  have,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Puerto  Rican  Bar  Association.* 
They  agreed  that  the  trial  was  a  trave.-»ty. 
The  charge  brought  was  "attempting  to 
overthrow  the  government."  but  the  only 
evidence  presented  was  the  prisoner's  re- 
pudiated confession.  The  courtroom  was  an 
armed  camp,  the  Judge  was  a  former  .Mr 
Forf.e  officer  appointed  by  Balaguer,  and  the 
cn'ire  trial  and  conviction  took  four  horn-'-- — 
and  the  men  have  been  sentenced  to  W 
years  at  hard  labor. 

The  case  is  now  being  appealed,  but  the 
United  States  government  has  been  idly 
standing  by.  President  Balaguer  has  it  legally 
within  his  power  to  sign  a  deportation  order 
for  these  men,  but  he  shows  no  indication 
of  doing  so.  It  seem.9  to  us  that,  considering 
the  close  links  between  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  the  United  States  government, 
tlia;   if  Secretary  of  Stale  Kissinger  were  to 
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make  the  proper  representation  to  Presi- 
dent Balaguer  we  would  qulckl]  see  tbeae 
American  clUzeua  returned  to  tl  elr  bomee. 
And  so  we  are  sending  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  requesting  that  he  do  so 
Immedately. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  writing 
ney  General  Levi  to  request  an 
of  the  possible  Involvement  of 
the  matter,  with  particular  c 
question  of  the  Bureau's  seeming 
tion   in   foreign   Intelligence 
seems  odd.  to  say  the  least,  the 
which  the  Bureau  In  San  Juan 
was  happening  in  the  Dominican 

Finally,  we  are  requesting  that 
man  Pike,  Chairman  of  the  Selec 
tee    on    Intelligence,    Investigate 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
In  this  matter.  It  would  be 
likely  that  the  CIA  was  not  aw 
step  In  this  gross  miscarriage  of 

If  three  Americans  had  been  ta 
by  any  country  where  these  close 
not  exist,  the  hue  and  cry  would 
heard  around  the  world,  as  it 
the  past.  I  question  our 
action,   despite   pressure   from 
ters,  and  I  now  urge  it  to  act 
restore  some  semblance  of  even- 
to    the    treatment    of    these 
prisoned  citizens. 
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Deak  Ma.  Secretary  :  We  are  w 
press   our   concern   for   the    fate 
Gandia,  Johnney  Sampson  and 
three  Puerto  Rican  nationals  who 
tenced  to  30  years  at  bard  labor 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  nearly 
ago,  on  July  3l8t.  Yet,  to  the 
knowledge,  the   United  States 
publicly  declared  Its  Intention  to 
citizens  receive  tiie  protection  of 
emment  and  are  returned  a:> 
sible  to  Puerto  Rico. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  hi!>tory  of 
finement.  trial  and  impribOiunen  . 
thetical  to  all  precepts  of  Amerlctu 
The  three  prisoners  were  tortured 
ing   held   incommunicado   for 
without  charges  being  brought  ag: 
lawyers    were    refused    Interviews 
prisoners,  and  were  themselves  su' 
intense  harassment,  one  of  the 
was  refused  medical  treatment  for 
after  suffering  a  serious  heart 
the  trial,  according  to  American 
Rican  observers,  was  a  travesty, 
only  evidence  presented  was  the 
own  forced  confession.  And  now, 
Balaguer  has   not  indicated  any 
of  signing  an  order  to  deport  these 
though  It  Is  within  bis  power  to 

We  are  therefore  lu-ging  tliat 
States  government  make   appro 
immediate — representations   to 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  1 
end  the  Illegal  treatment  of  these 
citizens. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  at 
this  critical  matter. 
Sincerely, 

HtBMAK 


TkxT  or  LrrriE  to  Attorney  G 
Edward  Lbvi 

Dear  Mr.  Attorjtet  Gents ai,:  We 
ing  to  express  our  deep  concern 
po6.slble  Involvement  of  the  Federt  .1 
of  Investigation  In  the  case  of  Ang(  1 
Johnney   Sampson,    and    Raul    G 
three  Puerto  Rican  nationals  who 
tenced  to  30  years  at  hard  labor  . 
mlnlcan  Republic  nearly  one  mont  ii 
July  31st. 

On  June  1,  these  three  American 
•were  arrested  when  their  fishing  fe 
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out  of  gas  off  the  coast  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  they  wero  held  IncommTinl- 
cado  for  twenty  days  before  their  lawyers 
were  allowed  to  see  them.  Yet,  it  has  been 
reported  that,  within  hours  of  their  capture, 
the  owner  of  the  boat,  tn  Puerto  Rico,  was 
Informed  by  representatives  of  the  Pi.I. 
that  the  boat  bad  been  taken  and  its  occu- 
pants arrested. 

We  are  therefore  requesting  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  immediately  take  steps 
to  Investigate  the  role  of  the  P.B.I.  in  this 
affair,  with  particular  attention  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  agency's  Involvement  in 
foreign  Intelligence. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  B.adillo,  M.C. 

Text  of  LErTER  to  Concrkssman  Otis  Pik* 

Dear  Congressman  Pike:  We  are  writing 
to  express  our  concern  over  the  total  inaction 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  other  official 
government  channels  In  the  case  of  Angel 
Gandia,  Johnney  Sampson  and  Raul  Garcia. 
the  three  Puerto  Rican  nations  who  were 
recently  sentenced  to  30  years  at  hard  labor 
after  a  "kangaroo"  trial  In  the  Domlnlclan 
Republic. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  xjs  that,  these  three 
men  were  allowed  to  be  held  Incommunicado 
for  20  days  without  charges  being  brought, 
that  they  were  tortured,  that  they  were 
denied  counsel  until  the  day  before  the  trial, 
and  that  they  have  not  yet  been  returned 
to  Puerto  Rico,  although  it  Is  within  the 
power  of  President  Balaguer  to  sign  a  de- 
portation order. 

Given  the  close  links  between  the  Bala- 
guer regime  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  it  Is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  CIA  has  not  played  some 
role  in  this  gross  miscarriage  of  Justice.  We 
are  therefore  requesting  that  you,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. Immediately  Initiate  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  part  the  CIA  has  taken  In  these 
events. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  BAon.i.o,  M.C. 


THE  NATION.\L  SOCIETY  OF  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS  HONORS  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STUDENT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MA5SACUUSSTTS 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\E.S 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
sixth  year  hi  a  row,  the  National  Society 
of  Public  Accountants — a  professional 
membership  organization  representing 
Independent  accountants  primarily  serv- 
ing a  small -business  chentele — has 
awarded  a  number  of  scholarships  to  de- 
serving students  who  are  pursuing  ac- 
counting studies.  Each  yeai-  NSPA  grants 
a  Distinguished  Scholar  Awaid  to  an 
outstanding  recipient.  This  year,  that 
award  has  gone  to  a  Boston,  Mass.,  resi- 
dent, Jerrold  J.  Stern,  a  student  at 
Nortlieastern  University  In  Boston. 

This  commitment  to  the  future  of  the 
accounting  profession  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  made  by  the 
National  Society  of  Pubhc  Accountants 
through  Uie  NSPA  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  scholar- 
ships have  been  awarded  over  the  course 
of  this  program.  The  support  for  this 
.ictivlty  comes  principally  from  the  In- 
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dividual  NSPA  membership— some  15,000 
practicing  accountants — throughout  the 
coiuiti-y. 

I  commend  the  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants  for  Its  awareness  to 
the  needs  of  America's  youth  and  for 
its  as.sistance  to  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  profession  of  public  account- 
ing. 

I  again  congratulate  Mr.  Stein  and  all 
of  the  22  students  selected  for  NSPA 
scholarships  for  the  1975-76  academic 
year,  and  insert  in  the  Record  a  news 
release  describing  the  program,  the  se- 
lection procedures  and  the  winners  as 
follows ; 

NSPA  SiHOLARSHiP  Foundation  Announces 
1975-76  Winners 

Tne  National  Society  of  Public  Account- 
ants Scholarship  Foundation  has  awarded  22 
scholp.iships  in  the  amount  of  $400  each  for 
the  1975-1976  academic  year. 

The  Scholarship  Foiuidation  was  formed 
In  1969  by  the  National  Society's  Board  of 
Governors  in  order  to  encourage  high  cali- 
ber individuals  selecting  accounting  as  a 
career.  During  the  past  six  years,  a  total  of 
119  scholarships  have  been  awarded.  The 
Foundation  receives  the  majority  of  Its  f  und.s 
through  Individual  contributions  from  the 
15,000  members  of  the  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants. 

lu  announcing  the  winners,  John  A 
Kraucus,  Chairman  of  the  NSPA  Scholarship 
Foundation  Board  of  Trustees,  said:  "It  is 
a  pleasure  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  pre- 
sent these  grants  to  such  an  outstanding 
group  of  Individuals.  Based  on  their  past 
performances,  I  am  certain  that  each  one 
wiU  be  a  credit  to  the  accounting  profes- 
sion." 

The  Foundation  presents  a  "Distinguished 
Scholar  Award"  to  the  applicant  Judged  to 
be  the  most  outstanding  in  competition  with 
accounting  students  from  across  the  nation. 
The  recipient  of  the  1975-1976  Distinguished 
Scholar  Award  Is  Jerrold  Stern  of  Boston. 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Stern  Is  a  Junior  at 
Northeastern  University.  In  addition  to 
the  $400  scholarship  grant,  Mr.  Stern  will 
receive  a  check  In  the  amount  of  |100  and 
a  plaque  designating  him  as  the  Scholarship 
Foundation  Distinguished  Scholar. 

The  22  students  receiving  scholarships  for 
the  1975-1976  academic  year  are: 

NAME,  HOMTTOWN,  AND  SCHOOL 

Jerrold  J.  Stem,  Boston,  Massachusett.>, 
Northeastern  University. 

James  M.  Tllley,  Needham,  Massachusetts, 
Northeastern  University. 

Keith  W.  Jackson,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Univ. 

Karen  Uebelhoer,  Alden,  New  York,  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Btts.  Inst. 

Faye  M.  Hawkins,  Biodnnx,  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia State  College. 

Jane  M.  Olmstead,  Annandale,  Virginia, 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Martin  L.  Katz,  Columbia.  S.C,  Unlv  of 
South  Carolina. 

Kenneth  Plnkstaff,  Jr.,  Thomaston,  Georgia, 
Uulv.  of  Tennessee. 

William  L.  Browning,  Elk  Grove  Vll..  II  . 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Deborah  M.  Knlpper,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Unl- 
\erslty  of  Dayton. 

Renda  J.  Burkhurt,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

Keith  A.  Steele,  Gulfport,  MS.,  Miss.  State 
University. 

SvLsan  k.  Hastings,  Rapid  City.  SJJ.,  Natl 
Coll.  of  Business. 

Carol  M.  E:raft,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
Valley  City  State  ColL 

Carolj-n  Gohlke,  Bryan,  Texas,  Texas  A&M 
University. 

Kenneth  J.  Marchettl,  Raton,  New  Mexico, 
.New  Mexico  .State  Univ. 
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Steven  J.  McLaws,  Oakley,  Idaho,  Idaho 
.State  University. 

Tucker  S.  Thompson,  Kenai,  Alaska.  Uni- 
versity of  Portland. 

David  E.  Nolte,  Canoga  Park,  CA.,  Whlttler 
College. 

Chong  Pak  Wong,  Los  Angeles,  CA.,  Univ. 
i)f  Southern  Calif. 

Nam  Kien  Doan,  Lale,  Hawaii,  Briugliam 
Young  University. 

Kin-Wal  Wong,  I>Ple,  Hawaii,  Brigham 
Young  University. 

These  individuals  are  the  final  selections 
from  over  700  students  who  submitted  ap- 
plications to  tlie  Foundation.  All  applicants 
were  judged  for  scholastic  achievement,  fi- 
nancial need,  demonstrated  leadership  abil- 
ity and  extracxurkular  activities. 


CALIFORNIA  ADMISSION  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFJ»RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  a  day  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  the  native  and  adopted  sons  and 
daughters  of  Califoniia.  For  it  was  on 
this  day,  125  years  ago,  that  California 
was  admitted  as  the  31st  State  of  tlie 
Union. 

California's  history  goes  back  many 
years.  Recent  archeological  discoveries 
indicate  that  the  eai-Uest  known  human 
inhabitants  of  the  Americas  lived  in  the 
Golden  State.  California  is  the  most  pop- 
ulous State  in  the  Union.  In  fact,  even 
before  the  white  man  came,  it  was  the 
home  of  more  native  Americans  than 
any  other  State  area. 

The  first  European  settlei-s  in  Cali- 
fornia were  Spaniaids,  who  came  from 
the  South  through  Mexico,  then  under 
Spanish  rule.  In  this  year  of  Bicentennial 
celebration,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1775 — 200  years  ago — the  first  Spanish 
land  grant  was  given  to  Manuel  Butron, 
a  soldier  stationed  in  Monterey. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
great  ranchos,  after  a  series  of  missions 
had  been  established  throughout  the 
length  of  the  State — many  of  which  still 
stand  today.  Tlie  names  of  many  of  those 
first  families  of  California,  such  as  Fi- 
gueioa.  Sepulveda,  Domlnguez,  Machado, 
are  still  found  in  various  places  In  CaU- 
fomla,  as  a  continual  reminder  of  our 
State's  past. 

Probably  the  most  famous  part  of  the 
State's  history  began  with  the  discovery 
of  gold  near  Sutter's  Mill.  The  gold  rush 
that  resulted  from  that  discovery 
changed  the  nature  of  our  State,  and  be- 
?an  the  first  migration  of  people  into 
California. 

The  flood  of  Immigrant*,  from  all  walks 
of  life  poured  into  the  goldflelds  seeking 
their  fortunes.  Most  were  disappointed, 
but  some  found  true  wealth  in  agrlcul- 
ttire,  which  remains  to  this  day  Cali- 
lomia's  biggest  Industry. 

Gold  was  discovered  In  1848,  and  the 
rush  was  on  In  earnest  In  1849.  The 
State's  admission  to  the  Union  came  a 
year  later,  In  1850.  But,  before  that,  for 
a  brief  time,  the  Calif omla  Republic  ex- 
i.'^tt•d  as  a  self-governing  nation.  Thas 
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California  is  one  of  the  two  States  which 
were  once  independent  nations. 

Today,  the  hves  of  Californians  are  as 
varied  as  the  State's  geography.  The 
Golden  State  offers  a  beautiful  coastline, 
rugged  mountains,  gentle  valleys,  deserts, 
and  year-round  snow  covered  areas — all 
within  easy  traveling  distance  of  each 
other.  Our  cities  reflect  nature's  diver- 
sity, for  no  two  cities  are  as  proud,  pixis- 
perous,  or  different  as  Las  Angele-s  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  gold  mines  closed  down  long  ago. 
.'\griculture,  aercspace,  shipping,  and  in- 
dustry are  the  center.s  of  economic  life 
today.  California  is  also  cue  of  the  few 
States  which  contributes  to  oui*  vital  do- 
mestic production  of  petroleum.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  it  has  no  gold,  but  with 
bright  simshine,  diverse  natural  beauty, 
and  friendly  people,  California  i.^  still 
the  "Golden  State." 


HEALTH  CARE  IN  OUR  NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATRES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
poll  conducted  in  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  sheds  some  important  light  on  the 
attitudes  people  have  about  the  niedical 
profession  and  the  health  care  delivery' 
systwn  we  have  in  this  country  today. 

As  we  consider  important  legislation 
affecting  health,  I  feel  It  would  be  of 
value  to  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of 
this  research,  and  so  I  insert  the  articles 
reporting  it  to>be  printed  here  Ixi  the 
Record: 

[From   the  Chicago  Daily  News,  July  11-12. 

1976) 

Our  Hkalth-Care  PtrLse 

A  new  Dally  News  poll  shows  most  Chi- 
cago-area residents  are  generally  satisfied 
with  their  medical  care  and  consider  their 
doctor  to  be  a  compassionate  person.  But  the 
poll  also  shows: 

Two  out  of  five  area  residents  say  their 
doctors  fall  to  keep  their  appointments  on 
time. 

And  one  out  of  five  thinks  the  doctor 
doesn't  spend  enoxigh  time  with  him  dtulng 
office  visits. 

The  poll  also  showed  people  tinhappy 
about  doctors'  failure  to  make  house  calls. 

Of  city  residents,  68.8  per  cent  said  their 
doctors  won't  make  bouse  calls.  (The  figure 
was  65.2  for  the  suburbs). 

Of  those  polled,  four  out  of  five  said  they 
thought  the  doctor  should  make  house  calls. 

The  pcdl,  taken  thla  week,  went  Into  how 
people  felt  about  their  doctors,  malpractice 
suite,  a  doctor's  right  to  strike,  the  cost  of 
drugs,  healh  Insurance  and  a  tax-paid  na> 
tlonaa  he«Uth  aervloe. 

Attitudes  toward  doct<»-s  will  be  oovered  in 
this  article.  The  other  subject*  wiU  be  cov- 
ered Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Area  residents  were  asked:  Do  you  con- 
sider your  doctor  a  compassionate  man? 
They  responded: 

Tea,  87.0  percent. 

No,  6.4  percent. 

Don't  Know,  6.7  percent. 

Tha  matter  of  compassion  may  be  more 
Important  than  It  appears  at  first  glance. 
Dr.  Judah  Folkman  of  New  York  suggesfaB  in 
an  accompanying  article  that  compaaalon  is 
something  a  doctor  owes  to  hb!  patients. 
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And  a  recent  Time  magazine  article  re- 
ported that  studietj  show  "that  the  patient 
who  is  treated  with  compassion  Is  likely  t  j 
feel  that  whatever  the  result,  his  doctor  hsm 
done  his  best."  It  is  the  patient  who  feels 
slighted  who  is  likely  to  sue,  the  studleo 
found. 

Questions  i'sked  in  The  Dai^y  News  poll 
went  into  areas  covering  compASslou  and 
sUght. 

A  strong  Indication  of  how  people  Icel 
about  their  doctors  came  to  li^t  when  they 
were  asked  how  they  felt  about  bow  iniuh 
he  earned.  The  re.iults: 

He  earns  too  much,  16.8  percent. 

Too  little,  3.1  percent. 

About  the  right  amount,  46.7  percent. 

Don't  know,  33.4  percent. 

(Sonip  conmients:  "He  works  darned 
hard."  .  .  .  "He  deserves  the  money  because 
of  the  years  of  education  and  training."  .  .  . 
Too  many  of  them  are  getting  rich.') 

Areas  where  patients  perhaps  feel  slighted? 
They  were  asked  if  their  doctors  nuide  hou.^' 
rall.s  and  they  responded: 

CHICAGO    RISIDENIS 

Yes,  10  percent. 

No.  68.7  percent. 

Don't  know,  8.5  percent. 

(The  remainder  of  the  response  was  made 
up  of  people  who  saM  they  bad  no  doctor— 
12.8  per  cent  in  the  city  and  1.3  per  cent 
in  the  suburbs.) 

StTJlRHANriES 

Yes.  21  percent. 

No.  65.2  percent. 

Don'i  know,  12.5  percent. 

But  do  residents  of  the  Chicago  area  think 
tlitir  doctor  should  make  honre  calls?  Th?;. 
responded : 

Y'es,  79.2  percent. 

No.  12.7  percent. 

Don't  know,  8.1  percent. 

(A  great  number  of  persons,  especially  city 
dwellers,  suggested  they  wouldn't  want  their 
doctors  to  make  house  calls  at  night  because 
they  would  fear  for  his  safety.  Others  com- 
mented they  thought  doctors  should  make 
house  calls  In  genuine  emergency  ca.ses.) 

Do  residents  think  their  doctors  spend 
enough  time  with  them  when  they  visit  him  ? 
Ihe  respon.se : 

Yes,  72  percent. 

No,  20  percent. 

Don't  know,  8  percent. 

(Some  cotnments:  "Not  when  you  consider 
how  much  I  pay  him."  .  .  .  "He's  always  In  a 
hurry. "  .  .  .  "Lots  of  tunes  I  leave  bU  ofllce 
with  questions  unanswered.") 

Does  the  doctor  keep  hi*  sppc^ntmeni.'^  on 
lime?  Residents  responded: 

Y'es,  56.4  percent. 

No.  39.6  percent. 

Don't  know,  4  percent. 

Finally,  those  polled  were  asked  If  they 
thought  doctors  had  a  right  to  strike  by  not 
taking  care  of  people  except  in  emergencies. 
The  area  residents'  response: 

Yes  (has  right  to  strike) ,  16.4  percent. 

No.  64.8  percent. 

Duut  know,  18.8  percent. 

(A  number  of  persons  volunteered  vliat 
they  thought  doctors  could  uoC  strike  be- 
cause of  the  Hippocratlc  oath  they  took  up- 
on becoming  doctors.  The  oath,  taken  by 
some  doctors  these  days,  docs  not  mention 
striking  or  withholding  of  services.) 

[From  the  Chicago  DaUy  News,  July  14,  ld75| 
PcKTT-NiirB  PEScrNT  Pavo*  National 

HXALTB    iMSmLANCS 

A  new  DaUy  News  poll  shows  that  84.4  per 
cent  of  Chicago  area  rwMent*  thtnk  tbelr 
health  Insurance  Is  adequate — and  81.1  per 
cent  think  they  hSTe  lettlved  good  sertlce 
from  their  health-Insnrance  compantes. 
Even  so,  the  poll  also  fonnd  that: 
Porty-nlne  per  cent  of  area  reskteBts  think 
there  ahonM  be  a  national  health -iostirance 
program  paid  for  by  tax  money. 
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And  58.4  per  cent  think  th»  government 
should  do  more  to  regulate  medical  (  are. 

Poll  results  also  shed  some  light  i  »n  why 
health -Uisiirance  premiums  are  rt'^ng ,  Asked 
if  they  or  anyone  In  their  immediate  i  amines 
bad  had  major  medical  expenses  in  fhe  last 
tl.ree  years,  those  polled  responded: 

Yes.  42  percent. 

No,  58  percent. 

In  short,  two  out  of  five  ChUa^o  areli  fami- 
lies have  had  major  medical  expense^  in  the 
last  three  years. 

The  poll  found  that  93.2  per  cent  bf  area 
residents  said  they  had  health  insurance 
(Including  Medicare),  while  6.4  per  ceat  said 
they  were  without  coverage  and  1  4  p  sr  cent 
said  they  didn't  know  whether  the^  were 
covered. 

Asked  if  they  considered  Uieiv  coverage 
adequate,  they  responded : 

Yes,  84.4  percent. 

No.  9.2  percent. 

Don't  know,  6.4  percent. 

Asked  if  they  had  had  good  ^erwife  from 
their  health  Insurance,  they  an-.»ered 

Yes,  81.1  percent. 

No,  5.9  percent. 

Haven't  had  any  service,  13  percent. 

(The  greatest  number  of  complaint; 
service  seemed  to  come  from  people  or 
care  and  Medicaid.  Their  complaints 
were    about    poor    service    on    pav 
claims.) 

Would  those  polled  favor  a  v. 
health-insurance  progr.i;n  pu:d  lor  !>y 
They  responded : 

Yes,  49  percent. 

No,  32.8  percent. 

Don't  know,  18.2  percent. 

(Here  the  comments  were  oiu-;i  em 
and  quickly  volunteered  and  include( 
the  government  keep  its  nose  out  of 
care."  .  .  .  "Look   what  a  mess  the 
ment  in  England  made."  .  .  .  "We 
ter  medical   insurance  becau.se  dentil 
aren't     covered     now."  .  .  .  "Some 
ments   in   Europe   have   good   medical 
programs.") 

Those  polled,  asked  if  the  govetoment 
should  do  more  to  regxilate  medico  I  care, 
answered : 

More  than  it  does,  58.4  percent 

Less  than  it  does,  9.9  percent. 

About  the  same  as  it  does,  20.3  percent. 

Don't  know,  11.4  percent. 

(Here  the  emotional  response  seeAied  to 
come  from  those  who  opposed  govei  nment 
regulation.  They  said  such  things  as;  "The 
government  will  mess  things  up."  .  .  "We 
have  enough  regulations  now."  .  .  .  "The 
doctors  and  hospitals  are  doing  all  rfght 
they  are.") 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  July  li ,  1975 J 

Doctors  Should  Pay  for  Mistakes  But 

Seven  out  of  10  Chicago-area  reside  its  be- 
lieve a  patient  who  is  disabled  by  a  doctor 
because  of  a  mistake  in  surgery  is  entpled  to 
damages,  a  Dally  News  poll  shows. 

But  a  far  greater  number — n\ore 
out   of    10   polled — say    they've    neve: 
considered  suing  a  doctor. 

Just    as    segments    of    the    poll 
Saturday  and  Monday  reflected  that 
believe  their  doctors  are  compassionate , 
the  respondents  show  compas.sion 
doctors. 

Por  example,  one  man  commented 
had  died  on  an  operating   table  diiring 
tonsillectomy.  He  blamed  the  boy's  dejath 
improper  actions  by  a  doctor  during 
Lstratlon   of   an   anesthetic.   But 
added: 

"I  never  thought  of  suing. 

"It  seems  to  me  there's  a  difference  lifetweeu 
human  error,  which  caused  my  son's  death, 
and  gross  negligence." 

Others  polled  volunteered  similar  senti- 
ments. Said  one  man: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"A  doctor  shouldn't  be  held  liable  for  a 
mistake  unless  he  was  blatantly  Irrespon- 
sible." 

Also,  more  than  half  of  those  polled  said 
they  favor  the  new  Illinois  law,  which  limits 
damages  in  malpractice  suits  to  $500,000. 

A.sked  if  they  thought  a  patient  disabled 
by  malpractice  was  entitled  to  damage.s.  area 
residents  responded : 

Yes,  71.7  percent. 

No,  10.3  percent. 

Don't  know,  18  percent. 

Do  they  consider  the  new  law  limiting  dam- 
ages to  $500,000  a  good  law?  They  antvvered: 

Yes.  55.4  percent. 

No,  18  percent. 

Don't  know,  26.6  percent. 

Asked  if  they  ever  considered  si'irg  a  d(!i'- 
tor.  they  responded : 

Yes.  5  percent. 

No,  94.5  percent. 

Don't  know,  .5  percent. 

Area  residents  approved  of  one  way  doc- 
tors co\ild  be  relieved  of  some  of  their  work- 
load. Asked  if  they  would  like  to  see  specially 
trained  nurses  take  over  more  of  doctors' 
routine  duties,  they  answered : 

Yes,  84  percent. 

No.  14  percent. 

Don't  know.  2  percent. 

(Many  pointed  out  that  nurses  already 
are  performing  many  of  the  doctors'  rouiir.e 
duties.) 

But  respondents  rejected  another  proposal 
that  might  ease  a  doctor's  workload.  Asked 
if  they'd  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  right  to 
have  telephone  consultations  with  their  doi  - 
tors,  they  answered: 

Yes,  31.4  percent. 

No,  54  percent. 

Don't  know,  14.6  percent. 

The  Daily  News  asked  Chicago-area  resi- 
dents two  questions  about  prescription 
drugs — and  found  that  most  think  drugs  co.st 
too  much  and  that  they  should  be  sold  by 
other  than  brand  names.  The  questions  and 
responses : 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  prices  of  pre- 
scription drugs? 

They're  about  right,  18.5  percent. 

They  should  be  lower,  74.5  percent. 

Don't  know,  7  percent. 

Do  you  think  drugs  should  be  sold  by 
their  chemical  or  generic  names  rather  than 
by  brand? 

Yes,  61 .5  percent. 

No,  13.5  percent. 

Don't  know,  25  percent. 


Septeniher  9,  1975 


GREAT  PARLIAMENTARIAN  PASSED 
AWAY  DURING  THE  RECESS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress  was  on  recess,  Pinchas  Sapir, 
a  great  parliamentarian  passed  away. 
Mr.  Sapir,  who  was  a  member  of  Israel's 
Knesset  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
held,  during  the  course  of  his  many  years 
of  public  service,  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  Israel's  Government 
and  politics,  among  which  were  Minister 
of  Finance,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
tiT,  and  Secretary  General  of  Israel's 
largest  political  party,  the  Labor  Party. 

Despite  his  tremendous  influence  and 
power  in  Israel,  Mr.  Sapir  never  became 
as  well  known  in  the  United  States  as 


some  of  hi.s  countrymen.  His  lack  of 
recognition  in  this  country  is  the  result 
of  his  decision  to  play  primarily  a  do- 
mestic role  in  the  building  of  his  nation 
by  dedicating  himself  to  developing  its 
economic  and  social  programs,  while 
leaving  to  others  the  implementation  of 
its  defense  and  foreign  policies.  This  lack 
of  recognition  in  our  country  is  unfor- 
tunate for  Pinchas  Sapir's  personal  his- 
tory and  accomplishments  epitomize  the 
essence  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Pinchas  Sapir  was  born  i)i  1907  in 
Poland  and,  thus,  grew  up  surrounded  by 
the  anti-Semitism  that  was  then  preva- 
lent in  Eastern  European  .society.  His  re- 
action lo  the  oppression  of  his  childhood 
was  the  response  of  the  founding  genera- 
tion ot  the  state  of  Israel,  which  sought 
to  escape  the  discrimination  and  preju- 
dice of  their  birthplace,  not  just  by  es- 
tablishing another  nation,  but  by  creat- 
ing a  new  society  founded  on  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equality. 

Armed  with  this  vision,  he  along  witli 
his  fellow  Jewish  settlers  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arduous  agricultural  work 
of  turning  neglected  wasteland  into 
orchards  and  gardens.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Mr.  Sapir  began  his  political 
life.  He  became  active  in  the  Kfar  Saba 
Worker's  Union  and  was  once  jailed  by 
the  British  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
coworkers.  In  the  1930's,  Mr.  Sapir  be- 
came active  in  .several  Histradut  projects 
to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the 
settlers  in  what  was  then  Palestine.  His 
success  in  these  programs  caused  Ben 
Gurion  to  pass  on  to  him  various  orga- 
nizational and  defense  responsibilities  on 
the  eve  of  Israel  War  of  Independence. 

After  the  war  and  a  period  of  a  few 
years  in  which  he  served  as  Director- 
General  of  the  Defense  Ministry,  Mr. 
Sapir  served  in  several  cabinet  posts 
which  made  him  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant man  in  shaping  Israel's  domestic 
policy  which  has  turned  a  land  deva- 
stated by  centuries  of  neglect  Into  the 
site  of  a  productive  modern  nation.  Fiom 
his  positions  he  also  helped  formulate 
the  social  policies  of  his  coimtry  which, 
despite  the  constant  cost  of  war,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  system  of  benefits  for  its 
needy  far  more  generous  than  tliase  of 
other,  more  prosperous  countries.  Mr. 
Sapir's  Impact  on  the  economy  of  his 
country  has  been  so  profound  that  at  his 
funeral  Prime  Minister  Yitzchak  Rabin 
said: 

Wherever  we  turn  in  this  country,  we  shall 
find  the  imprint  of  Sapir's  work.  There  Is  not 
a  single  sector  of  development,  construction 
and  creative  activity  in  which  Sapir  didn't 
have  a  hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Pinchas  Sapir  was  above  all  a  man  of 
ijeace.  He  reacted  to  the  persecution  of 
his  youth  by  endeavoring  to  build  a  so- 
ciety In  which  there  was  no  oppression. 
In  his  life's  work  he  cooperated  with 
othere  to  building  an  economy  from 
which  all  could  share.  He  clearly  personi- 
fied the  Ideals  of  his  generation  of  Zion- 
ists and  the  nation  they  did  so  much  to 
form.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
should  honor  his  memory  and  continue 
to  support  his  countrj-men  who  caiTy  on 
his  works. 


September  10,  1975 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^ed/iesrfai/,  September  10,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latcli, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lei  lis  search  and  try  our  ways,  and 
turn  again  to  the  Lord. —Lamentations 
3:  40. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  who  art 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  by  who.=e 
mercy  the  work  of  Thy  creation  Is  re- 
newed day  by  day,  In  Thy  presence  we 
bow  oiu-  heads  in  prayer  acknowledging 
our  dependence  upon  Tliee  and  pray- 
ing that  the  decisions  of  thio  day  may 
merit  Thine  approval  and  i-eceive  Thy 
blessing.  Let  Thy  Spirit  guide  us  in  all 
our  endeavors  on  behalf  of  our  beloved 
coimtry. 

Keep  us  physically  strong,  mentally 
av.ake,  morally  straiglit.  and  religiously 
alive  that  we  may  do  our  duties  and  caiay 
our  responsibilities  with  honor  to  oui'- 
selves,  to  om-  Nation,  anc"  to  Tliee. 

Inspire  us  to  make  our  laws  just,  our 
economic  Ufe  sound,  our  social  hfe  moti- 
vated by  good  will,  our  moral  life  clear 
and  clean  and  our  reUgious  life  deep  and 
true  that  all  people  may  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  faith  and  freedom:  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  holy  name  and  the  good  of  our 
human  family.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mmaicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  tH.R.  3474)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  appropriatioios  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  section  305  of  the  En- 
ergy Reorganizatioia  Act  of  1974,  and 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  pui'poses. "  dis- 
agreed to  by  tlie  House:  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pastoke,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Fannin.  Mr.  EUtfield,  and  Mr.  McClure 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 


title,  in  which  tlie  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

3.  983.  An  act  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Dnig,  and 
Coemetlc  Act  to  prohibit  the  Introduction  or 
delivery  for  Introduction  Into  Interstate 
commerce  of  the  drug  dietliylstUbestrol 
(DES)  iar  purposes  of  administering  the 
drug  to  any  animal  Intended  for  use  a.s  food, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  ako  amiounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Pell,  chairman; 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  JAvns,  Mr. 
GRDTFrN,  and  Mr.  Stevens  to  be  delegates, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  September  21  to  27, 
1975. 

Tl-;e  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Pastorf,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bellmon,  and 
Mr.  Yotmc  be  appointed  as  conferees,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8070)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
mdependent  executive  agencies,  boards, 
bureaus,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
oflBces  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,"  In 
lieu  of  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston, Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fonc, 
Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Bellmon. 


I  ask  my  coUeogues  to  do  what  Is  right 
for  om'  country — override  President  Poid 
on  this  veto. 


WE  MUST  RETAIN  OIL  PRICE 
CONTROLS 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  me  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  chosen  to  veto  the  bill  that 
would  extend  oil  price  controls  for  6 
months.  I  urge  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
to  join  with  me  and  override  the  veto. 

Removal  of  oil  price  controls  would 
place  us  in  anothei-  Inflatlonai'y  spiral 
that  would  build  upon  itself  for  years  into 
the  future. 

It  would  cause  sharp  increases  in  the 
price  of  oil  products.  Even  the  giant  oil 
companies  admit  that. 

The  increased  cost  of  oil  would  cause 
havoc  to  our  economy. 

It  would  increase  unemployment. 

It  would  bring  the  airline  indusi;  y  lo 
the  brink  of  disaster. 

It  v.ould  increase  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing vital  commodities  like  food  and  result 
in  higher  prices  for  the  hoasewife. 

It  would  force  utility  rates  to  skyrocket. 

In  short,  decontrol  of  oil  prices  would 
be  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the  giant 
oil  cartel  which  at  times  seems  bigger 
than  our  own  Government. 

Inflation  would  run  wild. 


A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  CONSUMERS 
AGAINST  ESCALATING  POWER 
RATES 

"Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  that  con- 
cerns the  future  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  offers  protection  to  the 
P-gency's  power  consumers  against  rap- 
idly escalating  electric  power  rates. 

The  bill,  which  amends  the  TVA  Act, 
has  three  proti.slons  as  follows : 

One.  The  TVA  Board  of  Directors 
would  be  expanded  from  three  to  five 
members  in  order  to  provide  greater  dl- 
veisity  and  broader  vision  at  the  top 
management  level; 

Two.  All  meetings  of  the  TVA  Board  of 
Directors  would  be  required  to  be  open  to 
the  public,  thus  assuring  continuation  of 
the  'open  door"  policy  which  the  Board 
only  recently  adopted;  and 

Tlu'ee.  Electric  power  rates  could  not 
be  increased  by  "TVA  more  often  than 
once  every  2  years,  and  appropriate  pub- 
lic hearings  would  be  required  prior  to 
each  proposed  rate  Increase.  This  pro- 
vision is  vitally  Important  In  view  of  tlie 
incredibly  rapid  escalation  of  TVA  power 
rates  in  recent  years — 14  rate  Increases 
in  8  years  totaling  more  than  125  per- 
cent. 

These  changes  In  the  TVA  Act  are 
vital  and  important  to  .nrovide  some  pro- 
tection for  the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  against  further  rapid  esca- 
lation of  power  rates,  and  to  provide  bet- 
ter management  of  the  agency  which  is 
rapidly  losing  its  image  as  a  low-cost 
power  yardstick  throughout  the  Nation. 

Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
are  a  number  of  our  colleagoes  from  the 
Tennes.see  Valley  region,  including  the 
entire  Tennessee  House  delegation — 
Representatives  Jamjss  Quiixzn,  Johh 
Duncan,  Marilyn  Lloyd,  Robin  Beard. 
Ed  Jones,  and  Harold  Ford — as  well  as 
Representative  Tm  Lee  Cahttb  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Representative  Jamie  Whii- 
TEN  of  Mississippi. 

I  ui-ge  the  appropriate  committee  to 
expedite  hearings  on  tlils  bill  and  to  re- 
port tliis  bill  to  the  House  for  early  con- 
.sideratjon  in  the  pubhc  interest. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  REPUBLICAN 
PROGRAM  IS  THE  BEST  REASON 
FOR  CONTINUED  DEMOCRATIC 
CONTROL  OF  CONGRESS 

'  Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican legislative  progi-am  announced  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is  the 
best  rea.son  I  can  think  of  for  continued 


and 
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control  of  the  Congress  by 
cratlc  Party— which  Is  tlxe  t 
people  and  not  of  big  business 
interests. 

Tliere  Is  not  a  single  new  . 
package.  In  some  instances,  it  .„ 
well-worn  Republican  pattern  o 
up  a  Democratic  Innovation 
years  later  and  announcing 
something  new. 

I  must  say  that  this  progiatii 
with  all  the  Republican  platit 
I  have  ever  heard  in  mj-  entire 
public  service.  This  program 
the  protection  of  big  busuaess 
intei-pretation    of    the    free    e4 
system. 

President  Ford  and  the  Rep 
the  House  have  this  much  in  ^ 
they  can  never  seem  to  catch 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the 
people. 

This  program  appears  to  be  v . 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee  appointed 
minority  leader  of  former  Cong 
who  were  aU  defeated  in  the  la,st 

This  progi-am  is  consistent  in  «. 
spect.  I  see  where  the  Republicans 
chosen  Kansas  City  for  their  _v 
next  year.  The  last  time  they  w 
they  chose  Herbert  Hoover.  He 
comfortable    with    this    prograiji 
Gi-and  Old  Party,  the  Republic  ^ 
has  not  changed  since. 
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DEPARTME>rr  OP  STATE  L'M 
OP  WHAT  ITS  POUCY  ON 


SH  WARE 


CHI  LE  IS? 


(Ml-.   McDonald  of   Georgia 

and  was  given  permission  to 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
tend  his  remarks.* 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Oeorpi. 
Speaker,  on  May  15.  100  Members 
body  and  myself  addre.^>ed  a  le 
the  Secretary  of  State  posing 
questions  relative  to  our  policy  in 
On  May  29  we  were  informed  that 

stantive    reply    would    be    

shortly.  Again,  on  July  29  we  . 
formed  that  an  early  decision  w 
reached  on  a  reply.  On  July  30. 
sonally  spoke  with  the  Assistant 
tary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Mr.  Rogers,  as  to  just  when  I  .__ 
pect  an  answer  to  our  letter  and 
again  assured  of  speedy  action, 
and  one-half  months  have  now  a 
How  long,  may  I  ask.  does  it  take 
partment  of  State  to  gather  i 
gether  to  respond  to  one  letter?  .  ^ 
the  answer  is  that  the  Department 
certain  what  U.S.  policy  toward  C 
and.  therefore,  do  not  know  how 
spond?  We  are  still  waiting.  b>j 
long? 


REPLY  TO  THE  MAJORITY 
ON    THE    REPUBLICAN 
TTVE  AGENDA 


'Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  biven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  h  s  re- 
marks.^ 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  II  was 
amused  at  the  remarks  of  my  j  enial 
mend,  the  majority  leader.  I  gat  lered 
from  the  remarks  that  tiie  ma  ority 
leader  does  not  exactly  approve  of  the 
Republican  legislative  program.  In  iianv 
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ways  I  think  this  Is  probably  the  best 
portent  of  success  that  the  program  has 
had  yet.  I  did  not  expect  the  gentleman 
to  approve  It.  I  would  have  been  disap- 
pointed If  he  had. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  much  that 
Is  innovative.  The  fact  that  it  calls  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  3  years  is  certainly 
Innovative,  because  the  Democrats  have 
controlled  the  Congi-ess  for  the  last  32 
years,  with  a  few  years'  exceptions. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RHODES.  I  do  not  yield  now. 
The  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  also  saw  fit  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Kansas  City  causes 
me  to  reflect  on  several  points.  One  of 
them  is  that  as  fas  as  I  know  Kansas 
City  is  not  a  bankrupt  city,  but  is  one  of 
our  more  progressive  mmiicipalities. 

As  far  as  convention  sites  go.  it  is 
perhaps  appropriate  that  the  partv  that 
ran  New  York  into  the  hole  should  meet 
there  amid  the  governmental  ruins  of 
their  operation.  The  city's  dUemma  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  is  now  holding  a  tin  cup.  The 
Democrats  should  feel  right  at  home 
They  have  run  Uncle  Sam  a  half  trillion 
In  hock,  and  they  have  made  New  York 
mto  .sad  city.  Perhaps,  in  all  honesty 
since  the  pm-veyors  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bihties    will    be    gatheruig    there— they 
should  really  call  this  the  Debt-ocratir. 
Convention. 

My  hope  is  tiiat  we  will  adopt  the  Re- 
publican legislative  agenda  .so  that  the 
sad  plight  of  New  York  City  doe.-,  not 
become  the  fate  of  our  Nation 
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of  the  press"  to  start  showing  a  little 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  At  least  thev  had 
sense  enough  to  put  the  nude  in  the 
center. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  had  not  got  that  far.  I 
was  too  disgusted  to  read  further. 


THE  1974  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  PREVAILING  RATE  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94- 
247  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

Tn  the  Conttress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  section  5347(e)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  here- 
by transmit  to  you  the  1974  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Federal  Prevailing  Rate 
Advisory  Committee. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  Hou.se.  September  10. 1975. 
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NEWSWEEK  AND  TIME  MAGAZINES 
GLORIFICATION  OF  ATTEMPTED 
ASSASSIN  LYNETTE  FROMME 

'Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
nnssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marlcs. » 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  one  moment  today  to  express 
my  disappointment  and  disgust  with  the 
editors  of  Newsweek  and  Time  maga- 
zines. 

In  my  opinion,  their  glorification  of 
attempted  assa.ssin  Lynette  Fromme  by 
placing  her  picture  on  the  front  covers 
of  these  respective  magazines  was  the 
height  of  editorial  Indiscretion.  Ulti- 
mately, the  only  effect  this  kind  of  sen- 
sationalism can  have  is  to  provide  an 
Incentive  for  every  kook  and  fanatic  in 
this  country  to  take  pot-shots  at  our 
leaders  for  the  sake  of  publicity. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  Is  this  responsible  jomnal- 
Ism?  I  hold  up  for  all  to  see  the  editorial 
pictures  on  the  front  of  these  two  na- 
tional magazines  that  go  Into  .so  many 
homes.  It  seems  to  me  i.  would  be  much 
more  appropriate  If  a  young  lad'-  can 
make  this  kind  of  attempt  on  the  life  of 
a  political  President  of  the  United  States, 
she  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  and  If 
found  guilty  be  put  to  death.  I  would 
urge  the  Members  of  thus  body  to  con- 
sider the  serlou.sness  of  this  attempt.  I 
would  further  urge  thcs(  two  maprazines 
who  are  alway.s  .screa:nli)g  for  "li-eedom 


REPORT    ON    THREE    NEW    DEFER- 
RALS  IN   1976   BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 
•      (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-248; 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Tn  Ihc  Confjrcss  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
three  new  deferrals  totaling  $50.3  million 
in  1976  budget  authority.  In  addition,  I 
am  transmitting  two  supplementary  re- 
ports revising  information  provided  in 
earlier  deferrals.  Only  one  of  these  sup- 
plementary reports  reflects  an  increase— 
$19.2  million— to  the  amount  of  outlays 
previously  deferred.  The  five  reports  in- 
volve tlie  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Treasury,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

All  of  the  items  contained  in  this  mes- 
sage are  routine  in  nature  and  do  not 
significantly  affect  program  levels.  Tlie 
details  of  each  deferral  are  contained 
in  the  attached  reports. 

Gkrald  R.  Ford. 
The    White    House.    September    10 
1H75. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITIEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Ml.  YOUNG  01  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ui-k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mit U-e  on  Rules  may  have  untU  mld- 
might  tf.niL'ht  to  file  certain  privileged 
rp)Miils. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  9005.  INTERNATIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  FOOD  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  707  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  707 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9005) 
to  authorize  assistance  for  disaster  relief  and 
rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  overseas  dis- 
tribution and  production  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  tMr.  Latta).  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  707 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  debate  on  H.R.  9005,  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975.  The  nile  further  provides  that  the 
bill  be  read  for  amendment  by  title  in- 
stead of  by  section. 

H.R.  9005  is  a  bill  of  far-reaching  vi- 
sion and  represents  a  significant  depar- 
tm-e  from  foreign  assistance  legislation 
of  the  past.  It  separates  the  usual  fea- 
ture of  joint  military  and  economic  au- 
thorizations which  tended  to  be  used  for 
purely  political  purposes.  It  significantly 
shifts  priority  to  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  majority  in  poor  coun- 
tries: food  and  nutrition,  health  and 
population  planning,  education  and  hu- 
man resource  development.  It  establishes 
a  special  fund  to  provide  for  interna- 
tional disaster  assistance  and  authorizes 
the  President  to  appoint  a  special  co- 
oidinator  for  such  purposes. 

It  amends  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
\elopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
better  known  as  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, so  as  to  provide  better  and  more 
effective  distribution  of  food  aid  abroad 
and  to  lessen  the  amount  of  food  aid 
under  title  I  which  may  be  allocated  for 
solely  political  purposes.  The  President 
is  authorized  and  encouraged  to  seek 
agreement  on  a  system  of  national  food 
reserves. 


It  authorizes  loan  repayment  receipts 
to  support  the  intei-national  fund  for 
agricultural  development  and  enlists  the 
capabihties  of  U.S.  land-grant  universi- 
ties to  assist  in  creating  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  developing  countries.  The  bill 
authorizes  $1,354  bUlion  for  fiscal  year 
1975  and  $1,523  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  overall  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  kind  of 
foreign  assistance  which  will  truly  affect 
progressive  economic  benefits  through- 
out the  world,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  707  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate  and  pass  H.R.  9005. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  this  rule,  but  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
point  out  that  this  bill  is  not  all  that 
meets  the  eye. 

There  are  two  items  that  are  omitted. 
No.  1,  military  assistance  is  not  included, 
and  this  makes  the  bill  unlike  past  for- 
eign aid  bills  which  have  come  to  the 
House;  and.  No.  2,  aid  to  the  Middle  East 
is  not  included.  The  White  House,  when 
they  sent  down  its  request,  indicated  that 
certain  requests  for  Middle  East  aid 
would  not  be  sent  down  at  this  time.  We 
can  expect  these  two  large  items  later  on. 

So  we  are  really  not  voting  on  this 
year's  foreign  assistance  bill  here  today. 
There's  more  to  come.  This  is  the  first 
installment  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
1976,  and  we  will  have  more  later  on. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  admin- 
istration supports  this  bill  in  general, 
and  I  cannot  quite  understand  its  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  support  it  at  all. 

However,  according  to  information 
made  available  to  the  Rules  Committee 
on  September  5,  the  administration  ob- 
jects to  certain  authorizations  contained 
in  the  bill  for  population  progi-ams, 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad, 
disaster  relief,  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  use  of  foreign  aid  loan  repay- 
ments which  altogether  exceed  the  Presi- 
dents' budget  requests  by  $414,000,000. 

Moreover,  the  administration  does  not 
support  the  food  aid  provisions  that  set 
a  minimum  quantity  level  for  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480,  section  208,  set  a  30- 
percent  limit  on  the  amount  of  Public 
Law  480  title  I  sales  available  to  coun- 
tries not  seriously  affected  by  food  short- 
ages (section  207),  and  cancel  loan  re- 
payments on  credit  sales  if  local  currency 
counterpart  is  used  for  development 
purposes  "section  205 > . 

Notwithstanding  all  of  those  objec- 
tions, the  administration  supports  the 
bill  in  general.  Apparently  there  is  hope 
when  this  bill  gets  to  the  Senate  or  to 
conference,  some  of  these  things  will  be 
deleted.  But  I  am  not  that  optimistic, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  oppose  the  legislation, 
as  I  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding. 

There  is  notliing  in  this  that  will  waive 
Ijoints  of  order? 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  are  no  waivers. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
gentlemans'  attention  to  page  46,  section 
1 03  <  e » ,  use  of  loan  refiows. 


It  occurs  to  me  that  the  gentleman  is 
aptly  qualified,  perhaps,  to  answer  this. 
Was  there  any  testimony  regarding 
whether  or  not  this  provision  in  the  bill 
confiicts  with  existing  budget  control  law 
which  sets  up  a  procedure  by  which 
backdoor  spending  no  longer  will  be 
permitted? 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  had  no  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  on  any 
such  confiict. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  does  not 
know  whether  it  would? 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  had  no  such  testi- 
mony, and  there  were  no  requests  for 
waivers.  If  the  gentleman  believes  it 
does,  he  might  make  a  point  of  order  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  amiounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  358,  nays  41, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  5041 
YEAS — 358 


Abduor 

Burton,  Phillip 

Evans,  lud. 

Abzug 

Butler 

Fascell 

Adams 

Carney 

Fenwlck 

Addabbo 

Carr 

Findley 

Alexander 

Carter 

Fish 

Anderson. 

Casey 

Fisher 

Calif. 

Cederberg 

Fithian 

.\unun7io 

C happen 

Flood 

Amisirong 

Chisholm 

Florio 

Ashley 

Clausen. 

Flowers 

Asp  in 

DonH. 

Foley 

AiiCom 

Clay 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Badillo 

Cleveland 

Forsythe 

Bafalis 

Cohen 

Fountain 

Baidus 

Collins.  III. 

Frenzel 

Barrett 

Conable 

Frey 

Baucus 

Conte 

Fuqua 

Beard.  R  I. 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Corman 

Giaimo 

Bedell 

Cornell 

Gibbons 

Bell 

Cotter 

Gilman 

Benueii 

D'Amours 

Ginn 

Berglancl 

Daniel.  Dan 

Goldwaier 

Biaggi 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gonzalez 

Blester 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Goodling 

Bingham 

Danielson 

Gradlson 

Blanchard 

Davis 

Green 

Blouiu 

de  la  Garza 

Gude 

Boggs 

Delaney 

Guyer 

Belaud 

Dellums 

Hagedorn 

Boiling 

Dent 

Hall 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Bowen 

Dlggs 

Hainmer- 

Brademas 

Dodd 

schmidt 

Breaux 

Downey.  NY. 

Hanley 

Breckiin  Ki';e 

Downing,  Va. 

Hannaford 

Briukley 

Urinan 

Hnrkiu 

Brotlhead 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Harrington 

Brooks 

(•u  Pom 

Harris 

Broomiield 

Early 

Harsha 

Brown.  Cnlif. 

Eckhardt 

Hastings 

Brown.  Mich. 

Edgar 

Hawkins 

Broyhill 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Haves.  Ind. 

Buchanan 

Etlwards,  Calif 

Hays,  Ohio 

Burgener 

Eilberg 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Burke,  Calif. 

Emery 

Heckler.  Mass. 

B'.irke.  Moss. 

English 

Hefner 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Eilenborn 

Heinz 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Eshleman 

Helstoski 

Burton,  John 

Evans,  Colo. 

Henderson 
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Huks 

Klghto»er 

KillU 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

HoiTzman 

Horton 

Hoxaid 

HoAe 

Habburd 

Hughes 

Hung  lite 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kasteumeier 

Kazen 

Kdly 

Kemp 

Ketchiim 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lasoniarsino 

Leggett 

Lebmau 

Lent 

tie  vitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lona.  Md. 

Lnjpn 

McCloskey 

McCoUUter 

McCormacli 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbis 

Matsuua'^a 

Mazznli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvin.sky 

Michel 

Mikva 

Milford 

Miller,  Calif. 


Anibro 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

BevUl 

Byron 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Flvnt 


Miller,  Oblo 

Mineta 

Mtnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorher.d,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphv.  Dl. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murtba 

Myers.  Ind. 

Mvers.  P.T. 

Neal 

Ned/i 

NicboU 

Nix 

Nolan 

Ober.=  t?r 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pevser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Ouie 

Kailsbpck 
Randall 
Rsngel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
RichnioLd 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santinl 

N.\YS— 41 

Grassley 

Haley 

Hansen 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Kindnes.s 

Krueger 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lott 

McDonald 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Natcher 


[owa 
<}ebr. 


Sarasin 

Sarbani  s 

Scheue: 

Schnee  >ell 

Schroe4er 

Schulz 

Sebellu  I 

Selberl  i 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Shustei 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubit 

Slack 

Smith. 

Smith. 

Solar/. 

Spellm 

Spence 

Stag] 

Stantoi 

J.  Wi  1 
SiRntoi 

Jam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelm4n 
Sieiger 
Stokes 
Stratto  I 
Studds 
Sulliva  I 
Syming  i 
Talcott 
Taylor, 


zet  i 


lie 


in  I 


irst 

Bob 
C.  H. 
Tex. 


Thompson 
Thone 

Thorntfcn 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsonga  i 

Udall 

VaudeiJV 

Vanik 

Vigorit  I 

Waggoi  luer 

Walsb 

Wampl 

Waxmt  11 

Weavei 

Whalei 

White 

Whitel:  i 

Wiggl 

Wii.son 

Wilson 

WUson 

Winn 

WLrth 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Yaies 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  0». 

Young  Tex. 

Znbloc!  I 

Zt'lere;  :i 


Passms  n 
Quillei 
Rousse  ot 
Runne  a 
Satterl  eld 
Shiple: 
Snydei 
Stephe  i: 
Stucke  r 
Symms 
Tavlor 
Whltte 
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Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
.Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Brown,  Obio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Cochran 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Derwlnskt 
Dinsell 
Esch 


Fary 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fraser 

Hebert 

Jarman 

Jones,  Okla. 

McClory 

McKlnner 

Macdonald 

MUls 

MoUohan 

No»-ak 
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i.im 
V. 


Wis. 


ou 
N.C. 


Mo. 


Pepper 

Rees 

Ruppe 

Steigei ,  Ariz. 

Teagu( 

tnimai 

Van  D<  erli 

Vandef « 

Wolff 

Wrlghl 

Young  Alaskft 


m 
Jagt 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Teagrne  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Dii.gell  wltli  Mr.  Andre*-;  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  No«ak  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Riippe. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota . 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  wiih  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ree.s  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  rilman  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Floridii. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Fra.ser  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  wi'h  Mr.  Mac- 
donald of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McClory  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Der-.vinskl  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  t,he 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  he  will  take  unanimous- 
consent  requests  from  the  Members  but 
not  for  speeches. 


CIVILIAN   CONSERVATION    CORPS 
ACT  OP  1975 

'Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
wa.s  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  reintroducing  today,  with  a  \ut  of 
welcorned  cosponsors,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1975,  a  bill  I  sub- 
mitted earlier  this  year. 

The  motivations  that  led  to  the  crea- 
tion and  introduction  of  this  legislation 
have  not  dissipated.  Unemplojinent  rates 
still  skyrocket  at  over  20  percent  among 
the  Nation's  youth,  and  there  still  re- 
mains a  great  need  for  additional  capital 
investments  in  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country,  Its  recreational  facilities,  its 
rangelands,  its  timberlands,  and  its  water 
resources. 

Carl  Rowan,  the  Washington  Post 
columnist,  questioned  six  of  the  Nation's 
top  police  administrators  from  six  of  the 
Nations'  top  cities,  asking  them  one 
simple  question: 

"If  you  had  to  recommend  one  thing, 
one  action  the  coimtry  could  take  to  com- 
bat the  rise  of  crime,  what  would  it  be?" 

All  six  of  these  officials  agreed  that 
efforts  to  reduce  unemployment  in  the 
central  cities  among  yoiuig  men,  espe- 
cially minority  young  men  under  the  age 
of  25  years,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  the  crime 
rate. 

My  bill  would  make,  if  enacted,  great 
inroads  into  this  area,  and  I  believe  offer 
alternatives  to  these  young  men — alter- 
natives they  do  not  now  have. 

This  bill  has  been  modeled  after  what 
many  consider  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  agencies  created  in  the  thiitles  to 
fight  imemployment  and  the  depression. 


It  gives  priority  in  employment  of  Corps 
members  from  ai'eas  having  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment  for  3  consecutive 
months. 

I  believe  this  bill  should  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  rural  areas  where  most  of  the 
resources  needing  work  are  located,  and 
the  support  of  ui'ban  areas  where  most 
of  those  needing  employment  are  located. 

I  have  sent  copies  of  the  legislation  to 
every  State  resource  agency,  to  orgaiiized 
labor,  environmental,  and  industry 
groups  across  the  country,  and  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  of  encourage- 
ment and  support.  Not  one  voice  of  oppo- 
sition lias  been  raised. 

I  would  welcome  further  sponsors  to 
tliis  bill,  and  will  reintroduce  the  bill  as 
required  to  accommodate  such  of  the 
Members  as  may  indicate  their  interest. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  the  leadership, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  concerned  com- 
mittee, and  look  forward  to  early  hear- 
ing.>. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  B.-VUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
l^arliamentary  inquiiy. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  B.^UMAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  disposed  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  because  of  any  pro'vlsions  it  contains 
contrary  to  PubUc  Law  93-344,  the 
Budget  Control  Act,  when  would  that 
point  of  order  lie? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  will  depend  on  when 
the  motion  is  made  to  go  into  the  Com- 
mitee  of  Whole.  It  would  lie  at  the  time 
the  motion  is  made. 

Air.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlien  I 
would  like  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  As  soon  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania (  Mr.  Morgan". 
makes  his  motion,  the  Cliair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tliat  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to  authorize 
assistance  for  disaster  relief  and  re- 
habilitation, to  provide  for  overseas 
distribution  and  production  of  agiicul- 
tural  commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
ijurposes. 

POINT   OF   ORDLR 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9005  on  the 
grounds  that  on  page  15  of  this  bill,  in 
section  302(e',  lines  6  to  17,  there  is 
contained  a  provision  whicli  in  essence 
changes  the  law  governing  repayments 
on  previous  foreign  assistance  loans  mak- 
ing these  sums  available  for  certain  pur- 
poses without  reappropriation  by  Con- 
gress. At  the  present  time  the  proceeds 
from  repayments  of  these  loans  are  re- 
turned to  the  Treasui-y  for  later  reap- 
propriation by  the  Congress. 

Apparently   this  provision  allows  at 
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least  $200  million  in  loan  renows,  as  the 
report  refers  to  them,  to  be  respent  with- 
out either  authorization  or  further  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congress  each  year. 

It  would  be  my  contention  that  this 
nvovision  violates  Public  Law  93-344,  sec- 
tion 401(a),  the  Congressional  Budget 
/.;t  of  1974,  which  in  effect  prohibits  the 
consideration  by  the  House  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  which  provides  any  new 
spending  authority.  In  effect  this  is  back- 
door spending  witliout  authorization  and 
appropriation  each  year  by  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
tlie  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  section  103 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
contained  in  section  301  ta)  of  House 
Resolution  905  as  reported,  which  author- 
izes the  repayment  on  prior  year  for- 
eign aid  loans  to  be  made  available  for 
specific  purposes,  does  not  :n  effect  ap- 
propriate funds  and,  therefore,  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  clause 
5  of  rule  XXI.  The  funds  referred  to  in 
section  103  will  not  be  available  for  re- 
use unless  they  are  appropriated. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that 
these  funds  be  exemot  from  the  appro- 
priation process,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  language.  The  clear  language 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 103  specifically  provides  that 
amounts  repaid  are  authorized  to  be 
available  for  use  and  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation. It  does  not  provide  that  they 
be  available  for  use  as  an  appropriation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Is  the  gentleman  raising  a  point  of 
order  under  the  Budget  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  consideration  of 
the  legislation,  or  is  he  attempting  to 
make  a  point  of  order  that  this  is  an 
appropriation  on  a  legislative  bill? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  mak- 
ing the  point  of  order  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  the  public  law  to 
which  I  have  referred  says  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  for  either  House  to  con- 
sider a  bill  which  contains  such  a  provi- 
sion. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  response  to  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, refer  to  the  committee  report  on 
page  46  which  says: 

The  third  subsection  added  to  section  103 
authorizes  repayments  on  prior  year  aid  loans 
to  be  made  available  for  specified  pui-poses. 

This  would  remove  it  from  the  appro- 
priation process. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlic  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule.  The  gentleman  from  Mai-yland  is 
making  the  point  of  order  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  bill  under  section  302(e) 
constitutes  new  pending  authority  and 
violates  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act, 
Public  Law  93-344. 

The  Chair  has  reviewed  the  language 
shown  in  the  bill  and  in  the  report  which 
shows  that  it  is  subject  to  the  appro- 
priation process  because  the  whole  intent 
and  thrust  is  predicated  on  the  words 


"are  authorized  to  be  made  available."  In 
other  words,  the  reflow  funds  are  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tive actions  and  not  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
be  heard  further,  my  contention  was 
that  this  particular  provision  in  and  of 
itself  authorizes  the  continuing  appro- 
priation each  year,  as  tire  report  indi- 
cates that  it  does,  and  that  section  401 
(a)  of  Public  Law  93-344  prevents  con- 
sideration of  any  bill  which  permits  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  that  is  true,  this  is 
still  not  in  violation  of  401.  This  is  still 
an  ■authorization"  subject  to  action 
each  year  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  Chah-  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Would  a  point  of  order  later  lie  against 
this  section,  based  on  its  being  an  appro- 
priation, when  we  are  considering  this 
bill  under  the  5 -minute  rule? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  the  proper  time 
later  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  un- 
der tlie  5-minute  rule  that  will  be  a  mat. 
ter  for  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  and 
not  for  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  tliank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    i  Mr.   Morgan  > . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN'  TJIE  CfiMlIITTFE  OF  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9005,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  di.spensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Mor- 
gan) will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  is  H.R.  9005,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Act  of  1975. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  bills  ever  to  come 
from  our  committee: 

It  is  the  first  foreign  assistance  bill 
in  my  memory  which  came  from  the 
committee  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
without  an  opposing  minority  report. 

It  is  a  bill  which  was  written  in  the 
committee  during  many  long  sessions  and 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  which  has  gained 
administration  support. 

It  is  a  bill  which  has  received  edi- 
torial praise  in  newspapers  from  Tren- 
ton and  Minneapolis  to  Memphis  and 
Houston. 

It  is  a  bill  which  has  gained  strong 
support  from  a  wide  range  of  civil  and 
religious  groups. 


Wliy  lias  this  measure  been  so  gener- 
ally approved? 

Because,  I  think,  this  bill  is  a  far- 
sighted  attempt  to  express  Americas 
leadership  in  helping  poor  people  in  poor 
countries  to  i;nprove  their  lives. 

Further,  this  biU  contains  only  devel- 
opment assistance. 

There  is  not  a  cent  of  militai-y  aid  in 
t  lie  bill. 

There  is  not  a  cent  of  security-type  aid 
in  the  bill. 

In  the  past  our  committee  alway.s  has 
opijOi.:d  splitting  economic  and  military 
aid  into  two  bills. 

We  believed  thai  a  combined  bill  was 
tlie  bc?t  means  of  insuring  passage. 

Today  times  have  clianged.  It  is  clear 
that  each  bill  can  stand  best  on  its  own 
merits. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  once  voted 
for  foreign  assistance  stopped  doing  so 
because  of  opposition  to  American  poli- 
cies in  Indochina. 

That  era  is  over.  Tlie  bill  before  us  is 
only  development  assistance — assistance 
diiected  at  poor  people  in  poor  countries. 

THREE    PtJRPOSES    OF    THE    BILI. 

Basically,  H.R.  9005  does  three  things: 

First,  it  carries  on  the  "new  directions" 
reforms  in  foreign  assistance  which  Con- 
gress began  in  1973. 

Second,  it  coordinates  the  overseas  dis- 
tribution of  tlie  Public  Law  480  program 
with  the  goals  of  the  new  directions. 

Third — and  most  important — it  au- 
tliorizes  appropriations  for  development 
assistance  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977 
and  for  the  transition  quarter. 

Let  me  give  details  on  each  of  these 
purposes : 

THE    ■\NtW    DIRECTIONS" 

Two  years  ago  our  committee  decided 
to  scrap  the  foreign  aid  progi'ara  as  it 
had  been  operating. 

Reforms  adopted  in  1973  by  Congress 
redirected  the  program  in  new  directions 
to  assist  the  poor  majority  in  ix)or  coun- 
tries with  their  most  pressing  problems: 

Problems  of  food  production,  nutrition, 
and  rural  development. 

Pi'oblems  of  health  and  population 
planning. 

Problems  of  practical  education. 

Since  that  time  our  committee  has 
been  working  closely  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  which  ad- 
ministers these  programs.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  will  of  Congress  is 
being  put  into  practice. 

At  this  point,  I  can  report  that  a  good 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made. 

A  number  of  industrial  development 
and  prestige  projects  have  been  canceled. 

Much  aid  has  been  redirected  to  give 
assistance  to  the  neediest  people  in  the 
neediest  countries. 

More  and  more  programs  are  being 
carried  out  through  private  organiza- 
tions. 

The  AID  Agency  has  cut  its  own  staff 
by  some  1,000  people  over  the  past  few 
months.  By  early  next  year  it  will  be  one- 
half  the  size  it  was  in  1968. 

This  bill  carries  on  the  reforms  of  1973 
by  amending  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  It  reaffirms  and  clarifies  the  new 
directions  for  the  AID  program,  and  adds 
some  new  features : 
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First,  a  new  title  has  been  cr  »ated  for 
disaster  assistance,  to  Insure  th  at  it  will 
be  used  entirely  for  humanltari  an  relief 
purposes  and  not  for  political  pi  rposes. 

Second,  a  new  stress  has  bee^  placed 
on  helping  poor  countries  with  broblems 
caused  by  high  energy  prices,  x)  lessen 
their  dependence  on  Middle  Ea  tern  oil. 
Third,  the  bill  authorizes  an  expanded 
effort  to  develop  and  spread  technology 
tailored  to  the  needs  and  abiliti  s  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  This  s  called 
intermediate  technology. 

Fourth,  we  have  eliiuinated  or  re- 
oriented funding  categories  in  the  act 
which  represent  more  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  development  aid;  and 

Fifth,  we  have  created  a  neu  title — 
title  Xn — which  provides  for  an  ex- 
panded program  of  agricultural :  esearch 
and  extension.  Under  this  provi!  ion,  the 
experience  and  talents  of  Americi  in  land- 
grant  imlversities  and  other  schools  will 
be  used  to  help  poor  coimtries  griw  more 
food.  This  is  the  "Freedom  from  f[unger" 
proposal  Introduced  by  Representative 
PAta  FuTOLrr  and  cosponsored  py  more 
than  90  Members  of  the  Hou.se. 

PUBLIC    I^W    480 

H.R.  9005  also  amends  the  Agiicultur 
al  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954 — better  known  as  Public  ^aw  480, 
food-for-peace. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  Coi^imlttee 
Reform  Act  of  1974  gave  the  Coi^miittee 
on  International  Relations  Jurisdiction 
over  the  oversea  distribution  a.saects  of 
Public  Law  480. 

Working  closely  with  the  Hoiu  e  Agri- 
cultural  Committee,  we  have  pro  Dosed  a 
series  of  amendments  to  Public  Liw  480. 
These  amendments  have  seven!  pur- 
poses: 

They  update  certain  aspects  of  the 
law  in  the  Ught  of  the  new  era  iii  which 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  overloaded 
with  farm  surpluses,  but  rather  faces  a 
challenge  of  worldwide  food  shortages. 
They  put  greater  attenUon  to  1  he  hu- 
manitarian use  of  U.S.  food  aid. 

They  provide  for  using  food  aid  to  pro- 
mote self-help  development  of  agricul- 
ture by  the  countries  receiving  th  e  food. 
These  amendments  are  incluled  in 
title  II  of  the  bill  before  us  todity.  Let 
me  speak  in  more  detail  about  three 
changes: 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  1 'a  ton  an- 
nual minimum  for  Public  Law  480,  title 
n,  humanitarian  grant  prograns.  Of 
that  amount  not  less  than  1  mllll<n  tons 
Is  to  be  distributed  through  noiprofit 
voluntary  agencies— such  as  DARE, 
Church  World  Services,  and  Citholic 
Relief  Services. 

"nils  provision  uill  help  guarantee  a 
steady  flow  of  food  for  the  child  i  eeding 
and  other  humanitarian  programs  con- 
ducted abroad  by  our  voluntary  agen- 
cies. In  the  past  those  programs  ha  :e  suf- 
fered from  shortages  and  uiicert  unties 
in  their  supplies. 

Second.  UH.  9005  writes  into  perma- 
nent law  an  Improved  version  of  t  le  70- 
30  provision  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  expired  at  the  end  of  1!  75. 

It  requires  that  at  least  70  perc  ?nt  of 
Public  Law  480  tiUe  I  concesslona .  sales 
go  to  countries  "most  seriously  aff  ;cted" 
by  the  shortage  of  enough  food. 
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Third,  the  bill  provides  authority  for 
Public  Law  480  food  grants  to  poor  coun- 
tries— within  certain  limits — for  pro- 
grams in  which  these  countries  use  the 
proceeds  of  food  sales  for  self-help  food- 
related  projects. 

This  is  designed  to  make  Public  Law 
480  an  incentive  to— rather  than  discour- 
aging—farm output  in  the  needy  coun- 
tries. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  H.R. 
9005  does  not  authorize  any  new  ap- 
propriations for  Public  Law  480.  It  does 
not  exceed  the  size  or  cost  of  PubUc  Law 
480  as  alreadj*  programed  for  this  year. 

It  does  not  add  anything  to  fiscal  1976 
foreign  aid  costs  or  increase  grain  ship- 
men  Ls  abroad. 

It  does,  however,  seek  to  give  a  more 
humanitarian  and  effective  pattern  for 
those  food  shipments  which  are  going 
forward. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPBIATION8 

At  this  point  let  me  turn  to  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  this  bill— the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations. 

H.R.  9005  authorizes  $1.35  billion  for 
fiscal  1976  and  $1.52  billion  for  fiscal 
1977. 

It  also  contains  an  authorization  for 
the  transition  quarter  which  Is  one- 
fourth  the  fiscal  1976  amount. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  use 
of  loan  reflows  for  development  purposes. 
Until  2  years  ago  the  proceeds  of 
former  U.S.  aid  loans — such  as  old  "Point 
Four"  loans — went  back  to  the  AID  agen- 
cy and  were  used  again  on  the  revolving 
f  imd  basis. 

This  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
restores  the  use  of  these  reflows— but 
only  for  specified  purposes. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  would  be 
a  contribution  by  the  United  States  to 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development. 

This  is  a  proposed  new  fund  of  $1.25 
billion  to  help  poor  countries  Increase 
food  production.  It  is  che  outcome  of  the 
World  Food  Conference. 

The  administration  has  pledged  $200 
million  to  the  fund  if  other  countries- 
including  the  oil-producing  nations- 
contribute  their  share. 

In  his  speech  at  the  United  Nations 
last  week  Secretary  Kissinger  indicated 
that  the  President  will  be  asking  Con- 
gress to  make  the  $200  million  available 
this  year — contingent  upon  the  response 
of  other  countries. 

The  balance  of  the  reflows  could  be 
used  for  expanded  programs  of  agricul- 
tural research  or  similar  aid. 

The  estimated  amount  of  these  repay- 
ments In  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $353 
million. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  use  of  these 
reflows  is  in  no  way  "backdoor  spend- 
ing." The  amounts  must  be  appropri- 
ated— as  they  always  have  been  In  the 
past. 

RE.\SONS     FOR     AID 

One  criticism  which  has  been  leveled 
at  this  bill  Is  that  it  does  not  contain 
enough  funds  for  development  aid— given 
the  needs  of  the  poor  countries. 

At  present,  the  United  States  stands 
14th  among  17  Indu-striallzed  nations  In 
the  percentage  of  Its  gross  national  prod- 
uct which  it  piovides  in  development 
aid. 


This  bill  will  not  advance  that  ranking. 
Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
from  80  to  90  percent  of  all  the  funds  in 
this  bill  will  be  spent  right  here  In  the 
United  States,  for  products  and  services. 
Moreover,  much  of  our  aid  is  In  the 
form  of  loans  wlilch  must  be — and  are 
being — repaid,  and  in  dollars. 

For  example,  loan  receipts  last  year 
totaled  $405  million.  As  a  result,  the  net 
impact  of  AID  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1974  was  only  $126  million. 

Against  these  far  from  excessive  costs, 
let  us  weigh  the  many  benefits  of  our 
foreign  assistance. 

We  have  a  huge  stake  in  peace 
throughout  the  world.  The  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  nations,  and  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  within  nations, 
i.s  an  invitation  to  conflict. 

Our  security  assistance  to  friends  and 
allies  abroad  not  only  provides  a  critical 
margin  for  their  security :  It  does  so  also 
for  our  own  security— at  a  fraction  of 
what  it  would  cost  us  to  have  an  effective 
forward  defense  by  ourselves. 

We  have  an  increasing  need  for  raw 
materials  and  energy  from  abroad.  We 
consume  40  percent  of  the  world's  output. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  our  self-interest  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries, who  hold  60  percent  of  the  world's 
land  surface  and  control  resources  to 
which  we  must  have  access  for  our  own 
economic  growth. 

We  also  need  the  cooperation  of  the 
developing  countries  to  solve  problems 
that  increasingly  cross  national  bound- 
aries— narcotics  control,  terrorism,  en- 
vironmental pollution,  and  many  others. 
We  need  the  markets  of  the  developing 
countries.  Our  trade  surplus  with  these 
countries  was  $2.3  billion  In  1973  and,  ex- 
cluding trade  with  oil  exporting  nations, 
was  $5.6  billion. 

Our  highest  motive  for  giving  assist- 
ance to  poor  people  In  poor  countries  Is — 
of  course— because  we  know  It  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

While  hundreds  of  millions  In  the 
world  go  hungry,  we  cannot  hoard  our 
abundance. 

While  himdreds  of  millions  need  medi- 
cal care  and  education  and  help  In  popu- 
lation plarming,  we  cannot  refuse  to  pro- 
vide our  know-how  and  technical  skills. 
While  hundreds  of  millions  of  poor 
people  need  help  to  become  more  produc- 
tive and  to  lead  more  satisfying  lives,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  fair  share  of 
resources. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  tlie  Membei-s  of 
the  House  read  tiie  committee  report, 
listen  to  the  debate,  and  then  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  H.R.  9005. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 

9005,  the  International  Development  and 

Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  a  truly  Innovative 
and  economic  foreign  aid  bill  which  will 
insure  the  effective  use  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  dollars  with  strong  emphasis 
on  food  assistance  programs. 

We  have  turned  the  corner  finally  with 
a  program  that  recognizes  the  realities 
of  what  our  aid  can  accomplish  overseas 
as  well  as  the  constraints  of  our  domestic 
ecoiioinv. 
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This  bill  marks  the  end  of  that  era 
which  saw  a  lavish  outpouring  of  dollars 
sometimes  on  grandiose  schemes  which 
we  often  could  not  afford  and  which  fre- 
quently did  not  work. 

HM.  9005  emphasizes  programs  that 
will  help  the  nu-al  poor  of  the  developing 
nations  to  help  tiiemselves.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  programs  people  will  sup- 
port. The  Harris  poll  shows  that  79  per 
cent  of  all  Americans  favor  foreign  aid 
programs  aimed  directly  at  the  working 
poor  In  the  world's  poorest  countries. 

Let  us  discuss  that  point.  I  cosponsored 
this  bill  because  most  of  the  money  in  It 
goes  for  agricultural  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  help  Improve  the  production 
level  of  poor  farmers  and  because  of 
policy  changes  which  assure  that  this  ob- 
jective will  be  met 

The  major  Public  Law  480  policy 
changes  In  this  bill  are  self-help  provi- 
sions, aimed  at  poor  farmers  In  poor 
countries.  Another  major  policy  change 
Is  title  xn.  Initiated  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  firwn  Ellnols  (Mr.  Pindley) 
and  which  I  proudly  cosponsored.  His 
famine  prevention  amendment  will  help 
small  farmers  by  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  the  best  thinking  of  our  land-grant 
colleges.  Still  another  congressional  ini- 
tiative Is  the  section  providing  for  Inter- 
mediate technology,  rather  .than  big 
tractors,  combines,  and  the  like  for  small 
fanners. 

In  addition  to  our  authorization  for 
bilateral  agricultural  projects  and  pro- 
grams, the  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  $200 
million  in  foreign  aid  repayments  for  the 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment, which  was  highlighted  In  the 
American  address  given  recently  at  the 
U.N.  Special  Session  on  development. 
This  Fund  will  be  heavily  endowed  by  the 
oil-rich  countries,  who  are  expected  to 
triple  our  contribution. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  should  vote  for 
the  bill  is  because  It  Is  In  our  own  Interest 
to  do  so.  About  half  of  all  our  strategic 
raw  material  imports  come  from  the 
countries  that  receive  aid  in  this  bill.  As 
President  Ford  put  It: 

A  world  of  economic  confrontation  cannot 
be  a  world  of  political  cooperation. 

We  need  to  maintain  access  to  these 
strategic  materials  and  to  maintain  an 
economic  climate  in  which  they  are  avail- 
able. I  think  the  Members  should  also 
know  that  even  with  oiu:  outlays  to  Im- 
port these  strategic  materials,  the  United 
States  still  had  a  surplus  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  developing  countries — $1.6 
billion  surplus  in  1973  and  $2  billion  sur- 
plus hi  1974. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  surplus  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  that  our  foreign  aid 
loans  are  being  paid  off.  We  will  get  back 
aromid  $350  million  this  year— and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  repay- 
ment record  on  foreign  aid  loans  is  about 
98  percent,  a  record  most  banks  would 
envy.  We  should  remember  too,  that 
these  payments  come  from  some  of  the 
vei-y  poorest  countries  in  the  world. 

The  way  we  have  set  up  this  develop- 
ment and  food  assistance  program  makes 
sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  reach- 
ing poor  people.  It  also  makes  sense 
from  the  point  of  view  of  where  the 
money  is  actually  spent.  Jast  so  there  Is 


no  misunderstanding  about  It,  let  me  ex- 
plain that  in  this  development  bill  we 
are  not  asking  you  to  send  money  over- 
seas. We  are  asking  you  to  authorize 
money,  most  of  which  will  be  spent  right 
here  In  the  United  States.  It  is  American 
goods  and  sen-ices  that  are  being  shipped 
overseas.  The  money  stays  home.  It 
is  spent  in  your  States  and  It  suppoi-ts 
many  commercial  enterprises,  and  over 
200  colleges  and  universities.  At  a  time 
when  so  many  Members  of  this  House 
are  concerned  about  jobs,  they  should 
be  aware  of  the  jobe  that  are  supported 
by  this  program. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  keep  this  focus 
In  mind  as  we  consider  a  modest  amount 
for  development  assistance. 

Basically,  there  should  be  no  real  con- 
troversy over  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Food  Assistance  Act.  The  ad- 
miinstration  supports  House  passage  of 
H.R.  9005  Eind  is  seeking  no  amendments 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  bill  is 
carefully  drafted— It  Is  a  Ught  bill.  It 
Is  one  your  constituents  can  support. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  9005. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
famine  prevention  and  freedom  from 
hunger  section  of  this  bill.  I  feel  deeply, 
has  great  promise  for  actually  ending 
the  specter  of  famine  worldwide.  I  say 
that  because  it  marshals  a  very  imlque 
resom-ce  In  this  Nation,  the  land-grant 
university  expertise  and  the  expertise 
which  Is  foimd  in  other  similar  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country. 

It  has  been  over  a  century  since  the 
original  Morrill  Act  was  adopted  by  this 
Congress,  and  during  that  centiu^  our 
agriculture  was  transformed  from  a 
backward  state,  lagging  behind  European 
coimtries,  to  one  of  unexampled  advance 
and  progress,  the  envy  of  the  entire 
world. 

One  of  the  central  reasons  for  this 
spectacular  development  over  the  past 
century  has  been  the  deliberate  program 
of  higher  education  of  the  small  fai-mers 
of  the  Nation. 

This  was  brought  about  first  through 
classroom  education  funded  in  part  un- 
der the  Morrill  Act.  The  original  Land 
Grant  Act  was  followed  by  other  acts 
which  made  possible  the  establishment 
of  research  stations  and  then  the  exten- 
sion service  which  brings  education  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  every  county  of  the 
Nation,  to  the  farmers  and  homemakers 
of  every  county  of  the  Nation. 

Inspired  by  this  record,  a  number  of 
us  put  together  during  the  past  year  the 
proposal  which  Is  known  as  the  famine 
prevention  program,  and  under  It  tl.* 
Institutions  which  have  had  this  cen- 
tury-long experience,  this  century-long 
success  stoi7  In  the  continuing  education 
of  farmers,  will  be  enabled  to  help  other 
countries  still  In  the  develophig  stage, 
hopefully,  to  establish  similar  institutions 
within  their  own  borders  which  will  bring 
classroom  research  and  extension  educa- 
tion to  the  small  faimers  of  thoee  coun- 
tries. 

No  one  Is  suggesting  that  the  same 
system  which  flourishes  here  in  the 
United  States  can  be  transferred  Intact  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  will  have 


to  be  adapted  to  the  educational  level. 
to  the  needs,  and  to  the  ecology  of  that 
particular  region;  but  education  of 
farmers  i.s  a  good  Investment  wherever  it 
occurs. 

The  whole  thrust  and  purpose  of  this 
part  of  the  bill  which  Is  now  before  us 
is  to  encourage  developing  countries  to 
take  seriously  the  continuing  education 
of  farmers. 

I  would  hke  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  chairman  of  th3  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Morgan)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfixld),  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki).  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  as  well 
as  to  the  members  of  the  committee  staff 
and  to  the  staffs  of  the  land-grant  uni- 
versities and  the  Land -Grant  Associa- 
tion nationally,  as  well  as  to  Senator 
Humphrey,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion his  name,  and  others  in  the  other 
body  who  have  worked  closely  In  the 
day-by-day  development  and  refinement 
of  this  idea  during  the  past  9  months.  It 
has  been  a  splendid  example  of  creativity 
at  the  congressional  level  and  a  fine 
example  of  cooperation  on  a  bipartisan 
approach. 

A  wise  philosopher  once  obser\'ed.  'If 
you  give  me  a  fish,  I  will  eat  today.  If 
you  teach  me  to  fish.  I  will  eat  forever." 

Perchance,  Jonathan  Baldwin  Tui-ner 
was  motivated  by  such  a  thought  when 
he  called  for  the  education  of  the 
"workers"  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Turner  was  bom  in  Massachusett*; 
In  1805.  Graduating  from  Yale,  he  moved 
to  Jacksonville,  111.,  in  1833  to  teach  at 
Illinois  College.  During  his  days  there, 
he  became  Involved  in  the  movement  for 
public  education.  As  early  as  1848.  Mr. 
Turner  was  calling  for  a  State  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  college.  He  early  came 
to  recognize  the  necessity  for  a  scientific 
education  of  the  practica*  man.  if  he 
was  ever  to  take  the  place  which  be- 
longed to  him  by  virtue  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  occupation. 

Consolidating  his  ideas  on  public  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Turner  addressed  the  Illinois 
Teacher  Institute  in  1852  In  GrlggsvUle, 
HI.,  on  the  need  for  such  a  system  In 
all  the  States.  Mr.  Turner  called  for  the 
creation  of  colleges  where  the  leading 
object  would  be,  without  excluding 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agricultiu-e  and  mechanic  arts  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmer  and 
workingman. 

Calling  for  an  Institute  of  Science  "to 
operate  as  the  great  luminary  of  the  na- 
tional mind,  from  which  all  minor  In- 
stitutions should  derive  light  and  heat, 
and  toward  which  they  should  also  re- 
flect back  their  own,"  Mr.  Turner  said 
that  a  "university  for  the  Industrial 
classes  in  each  of  the  States"  should  be 
created.  The  university  should  establish 
subordiimte  institutions  "to  apply  exist- 
ing knowledge  directly  and  efficiently  to 
all  practical  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life,  and  to  extend  the  bomidaries  of  our 
present  knowledge  in  all  pos&ible  prac- 
tical directions." 

He  continued  by  calling  for  -amiual 
experiments  and  processes  in  the  great 
interests   of   agriculture   and   horticul- 
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tuie — Instruction  should  be  gli  en — to 
facilitate  the  increase  and  practl  ;al  ap- 
plication and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
Agricultural  and  mechanical  r<  search 
:-iiouId  be  conducted  and  the  )rocess 
ihorouglily  and  practically  tesUd  and 
explained,  so  that  their  benefit*  might 
be  at  once  enjoyed,  or  tlie  exp<nse  of 
t  "elr  cost  avoided  by  the  luiskill-d  and 
uinvary."  Knowing  about  loss  of  produc- 
tion because  of  the  lack  of  farnier  in- 
foimation,  Mr.  Turner  stated  tha 

It  is  believed  by  many  Intelligent  n*u  that 
from  one  third  to  one  half  the  aniiui  1  prod- 
ucts of  this  State  are  annually  loi  t  from 
Ignorance  on  the  above  topics.  And  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  a  few  yc  ars  the 
entire  cost  of  the  whole  institution  would 
be  annually  saved  to  the  State  in  th  i  above 
interests  alone,  aside  from  all  it*  othej-  bene- 
fits, intellectual,  moral,  .social,  and 
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pec  uniary. 

Others  have  made  similar  estiniations 
about  agricultural  production  in 
veloplng  nations  today.  Is  it  no 
time  to  apply  the  prairi?  wisdom 
Turner  to  the  education  of  the 
fanner?  Is  it  not  time  to  take 
cept  of  applied  research  and 
tinual  education  of  the  fanner  to 
developed  nations? 
Mr.  Turner  maintained  tliat: 
If  every  farmer's  and  mechanic's 
this  State  could  now  visit  such  an  Institution 
but  for  a  single  day  in  the  year.  It  w<  uld 
him  more  good  in  arousing  and  direct  ng 
dormant  energies  of  mind  than  all 
Incurred,  and  far  more  good  than 
six  months  of  professed  study  of  th 
will  never  need  ...  to  know. 


Title  XII,  the  famine  preventio  i  pro 
gram,  is  designed  to  take  that  nee  essary 
education  to  the  small  farmer,  to  teach 
him  the  things  he  needs  to  know  about 
Increased  production,  agricultura  pro- 
duction, tailored  to  his  own  coun|y  and 
region. 

Mr.  Turner's  idea  was  shared  by  bthers 
as  evidenced  by  the  farmer  press  ire  to 
create  such  a  university.  Similar  ideas 
of  men  like  Clemson  and  Morrill  c  -eated 
pressure  for  the  Land-Grant  Act  o  1862. 
These  institutions  have  helped  rai  5e  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  own  rura  1  resi- 
dence and  our  ability  to  produce  africul- 
tural  foodstuffs. 

Bom  out  of  our  need  for  public  Educa- 
tion of  agricultural  arts,  the  concept  Is 
now  ready  for  systematic  testing  n  the 
developing  nations.  The  famine  p:  even- 
tion  provisions  are  geared  to  e<  ucate 
farmers  in  less  developed  count:  es  so 
that  they  will  adopt  more  advancet  agri- 
cultural technology  to  increase  pi  educ- 
tion. 

Jiist  35  Mr.  Turner  indicated  thi  need 
for  local  research  and  farmer  edu(  ation, 
so  does  title  XII  emphasize  the  n  ;ed  to 
develop  the  educational  concept  ta  ilored 
to  the  needs  of  the  host  community. 

Title  xn  would  create  the  tool  \  here- 
by Mr.  Turner's  .seed  could  be  panted 
anew  in  the  world.  The  challenge  is  to 
take  the  concept  and  expand  its  pol  entlal 
via  long  term  relationships  betweer  agri- 
cultural scientists  and  educators  la  U.S. 
universities  and  universities,  research 
and  extension  units  In  the  deve  oping 
countries  which  will  bring  knowlec  ?e  di- 
rectly to  the  small  farmer.  Sue  i  ex- 
changes would  facilitate  advancem  ;nt  of 
agricultural  research,  teaching,  ai  d  ex- 
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tension  activities.  U.S.  universities  could 
help  to  establish  new  land-grant  type 
universities  where  needed,  work  with 
established  universities  that  want  to  up- 
grade their  staff  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  efforts,  or  improve  coordina- 
tion between  teaching  at  the  university 
with  research  and  extension  efforts  in  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

This  sustained  approach  would  give 
Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner's  humanitar- 
ian concept  a  chance  to  work  in  less  de- 
veloped coiintries.  It  has  worked  in  this 
country  as  evidenced  by  our  surplus  pro- 
duction. Let  us  now  work  to  Insure  pro- 
duction of  enough  throughout  the  world. 

Discussing  the  role  of  early  agriculture 
education  and  research  in  our  own 
countrj'.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  James 
WiLson— 1897-1913— observed  thatr— 

T.ie  future  holds  important  discoveries 
still  to  be  made. 

The  goal  of  famine  prevention  Is  to 
make  these  discoveries  and  apply  the  re- 
sults to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
nation. 

Dr.  Knapp,  the  foimder  of  our  own  ex- 
tension service  once  observed  that: 

Vnrnt  a  man  hears,  he  may  doubt;  what  he 
sees,  he  may  pos.slbly  doubt,  but  what  he 
does  him.self,  he  cannot  doubt. 

Our  goal  with  title  XII  is  to  create  this 
opportunity  in  less  developed  countries. 

The  famine  prevention  program  offers 
a  new  focus  in  our  attempt  to  prevent 
famine  m  the  world.  It  provides  funds  for 
American  universities  to  research  and 
help  establish  ways  of  increasing  food 
production  in  the  third  world  countries. 
These  projects  include: 

First.  Building  human  and  institu- 
tional resources  which  reach  directly 
small  fanners  in  developing  countries; 

Second.  Strengthening  research  in  de- 
veloping countries  by  supporting  inter- 
national agricultui'al  research  centers; 
and 

Third.  Aiding  long-term  research  on 
various  food  problems. 

It  has  been  long  established  that  an  in- 
fant deprived  of  nutrition  or  stimula- 
tion will  never  develop  to  full  mental 
capacity.  Feeding  the  physical  needs  of 
the  body  must  precede  the  nourishment 
of  the  mind  with  Information.  This  bill 
Is  designed  not  only  to  give  immediate 
food  aid,  but  with  the  famine  prevention 
program,  to  give  long-term  ability  to  pro- 
duce for  one's  own  needs.  Let  us  empha- 
size the  need  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
the  nn-al  and  farm  resident  of  the  de- 
veloping nation. 

About  two-thii-ds  of  Uie  population  of 
the  developing  coimtries  is  economically 
active  in  agriculture  as  compared  to  one- 
seventh  In  developed — non-centrally 
planned — economies.  Thus,  a  ready- 
made  audience  is  waiting  for  a  self-help 
program  to  Improve  their  abiUty  to  feed 
themselves.  The  famine  prevention  pro- 
gram is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  and  subsistence  farmer.  Improv- 
ing his  marginal  productivity  offers  a 
chance  to  stabilize  his  ability  to  feed  ad- 
tKiuately  himself  and  his  neighbor. 

American-style  agricultural  techniques 
Ui-ually  cannot  be  directly  transplanted 
to  foreign  countries,  but  must  be  adapted 
to  ]or;il  circumstances.  The  famine  pre- 


vention proposal  is  speaking  of  a  concept, 
the  concept  of  transferring  an  idea  of 
the  education  of  farmers  and  rural  resi- 
dents In  the  improved  techniques  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  food.  The  promotion  of  adequate 
agricultural  educational  institutions  and 
systems  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping country  and  the  continuing  edu- 
cation concept  of  extension  will  be  fruit- 
ful m  attacking  the  killer  of  mail— 
famine. 

Food  comes  from  both  the  land  and  the 
waters  of  the  Earth;  therefore  it  Is  my 
intent  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  to  coastal  and  inland  waters  as 
well  as  to  rural  areas,  and  that  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act  shall  apply  equally  to  the 
poor,  small  scale  fisherman  as  well  as  to 
the  poor,  small  scale  farmer. 

As  only  approximately  8  percent  of  our 
world's  land  area  is  suitable  for  crops  and 
approximately  65  percent  is  suitable  for 
grazing,  it  is  my  intention  that  animal 
health  education  be  a  part  of  the  exten- 
sion activity  proposed  in  the  famine  pre- 
vention program.  Coupled  with  activities 
relating  to  crop  culture,  horticulture,  and 
fish  culture,  improvements  in  the  world's 
supply  of  protein  and  other  valuable  nu- 
trients should  be  achieved. 

The  role  of  animal  industry  as  a  source 
to  utilize  roughages  and  turn  this  crop, 
othei-wise  unhai-vestable,  into  human 
protein  food  Is  limited  by  our  knowledge 
to  ciub  diseases  of  animals.  Some  75  per- 
cent of  the  world's  people  live  in  regions 
where  they  are  largely  dependent  upon 
animals  for  transport,  agricultural  power, 
and  fertilizer,  as  well  as  protein. 

Efforts  through  farmer  education  to 
improve  the  animal  health  and  hus- 
bandry should  have  a  role  In  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  production  of  edible 
protein  and  the  reduction  of  disease 
transferable  to  man.  Increased  knowl- 
edge of  animal  husbandry  should  have  a 
profound  effect  on  tropical  production. 

The  act  authorizes  land-grant  and 
land-grant  type  universities  to  provide 
the  expertise.  This  Is  based  on  the  com- 
mittee's desire  that  the  universities  must 
have  "demonstrable  capacity"  and  ex- 
perience with  extension  activities  and 
their  interrelationship  with  teaching  and 
research.  The  definition  extends  eligi- 
bility to  such  universities  as  Texas  A. 
and  I.,  Texas  Technological  University, 
California  State  University  at  Fresno, 
California  Polytechnlcal  State  University 
at  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  California  State 
University  at  Chico,  to  mention  just  a 
few. 

Tlie  need.s  of  the  developins  nations  in- 
clude bringing  directly  to  the  farmer  the 
results  of  regional  and  local  agricultural 
research.  The  American  land-grant  and 
similar  Institutions  have  domestically 
been  doing  this  for  years. 

Now  the  challenge  is  to  take  Jonathan 
Baldwin  Turner's  Idea  from  the  prairie 
and  into  the  world,  adapting  it  to  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  farmers  in  de- 
veloping nations. 

The  starving  of  the  mind  of  an  Infant 
or  the  body  of  an  adult  Is  a  cruel  form  of 
inliumanity.  It  can  and  must  be  attacked 
via  emphasis  on  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  take  care  of  their  needs.  In  turn,  our 
own  economy  and  stability  will  Increase 
•.■itli  the  promotion  of  .stability  in  de- 
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veloplng  nations.  The  adequately  fed 
world  resident  can  then  devote  his  talents 
toward  improving  mankind's  otlier  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  malnutrition  prob- 
lem of  crisis  proportions  In  developing 
nations  must  be  recognized  by  the  entire 
world  community  as  a  threat  to  world 
i)^acc-  and  stability.  We  as  a  part  of  the 
world  commurjty  can  ignore  this  crisis 
c;ily  at  cur  own  peril. 

Armed  with  methods  to  increa.'ie  the 
asiirultural  productivity  capabilities  hi 
Uie  developing  nation,  Uie  extension  edu- 
cation and  research  niu.^t  also  direct  ef- 
foiis  toward  the  uplif tiiig  of  nutritional 
krowlcdge  and  food  presei-vation.  Em- 
phasis sliould  be  directed  toward  tailor- 
ing the  abilities,  products  and  needs  of 
the  developing  r.ction. 

The  efforts  of  the  famine  prevention 
program  should  be  directed  toward  mak- 
ing the  "green  revolution"  work  via  con- 
tinuous fanner  education.  The  gi-een 
revolution  must  become  a  revolution  of 
sufficiency — enough.  The  program  is  a 
policy  that  does  not  necessarily  prornise 
or  predict  plenty,  but  a  policy  which 
promotes  enough — enough  to  insure  an 
adequate  diet.  Famine  prevention  is  a 
policy  and  program  to  promote  an  ade- 
quate level  of  nutrition  to  prevent  famine 
and  promote  world  peace  through  self- 
sufficiency  and  freedom  from  hunger. 

The  stunted  and  deprived  child  calls 
for  efforts  to  achieve  an  adequate  diet. 
He  is  not  concerned  witli  surpluses  nor 
the  call  to  abundance.  HLs  needs  are 
merely  sufficiency.  And  tliis  provision  is 
geared  toward  tliis  goal — adding  self  to 
sufficiency. 

Some  may  worry  that  this  would  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  our  American 
farmer.  I  would  point  to  the  positive 
effect  the  Marshall  plan  and  other  for- 
eign assistance  plans  have  had  in  the 
past.  Japan,  once  the  object  of  our  aid. 
Is  now  the  U.S.  farmer's  biggest  cus- 
tomer. The  subsistence  farmei-s  are  not 
now  purchasers  for  cash  of  American 
farm  products.  We  are  talking  instead 
of  the  needs  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
The  hungry  will  not  understand  our 
rhetoric  about  abimdance  and  concern 
over  limiting  their  production.  Rather, 
as  their  production  Improves,  a  better 
diet  will  be  desired  and  insured. 

In  fact,  farm  organizations  have  given 
their  support  to  this  measure. 

William  J.  Kuhfuss,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bui-eau  Federation,  has 
stated  publicly  his  support  for  tlie  fam- 
ine prevention  concept.  Officials  of  Na- 
tional Farmei-s  Union  have  also  expressed 
their  support. 

To  my  knowledge  no  national  farm 
organization  has  expressed  criticism  of 
any  aspect  of  the  proposal. 

The  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
participated  closely  In  the  development 
of  the  famine  prevention  proposal  and 
has  expressed  Its  enthusiastic  support. 

Land-grant  and  similar  uiilversities 
have  of  course  played  an  important  role 
for  years  in  development  work  overseas. 

Six  land-grant  universities,  for  ex- 
ample, helped  to  establish  nine  successful 
land-grant-type    univei-sitles    In    India. 


Otlier  universities  have  undertaken  suc- 
cessful projects  in  other  countries. 

The  universities — and  our  Govern- 
ment— ^have  learned  by  this  experience. 
This  proposal  profits  from  that  expe- 
rience. 

Universities  were  handicapped  in  the 
past  by  the  short-term  character  of  con- 
tracts and  by  the  difficulty  of  working 
under  rules  and  regulations  established 
generally  for  AID  program.s,  but  whicJi 
seemed  inappropriate  for  university 
work. 

Tlie  language  of  this  program  should 
largely  correct  these  problems.  It  makes 
possible  long-term  contracts.  It  gives  to 
universities  a  more  prominent  role  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
program.s  in  individual  foreign  com-.tries. 
And  equally  important,  it  gives  univer- 
sities— through  membei'ship  control  of 
the  Board  for  International  Agricultural 
Development,  specified  In  the  bill — an 
important  role  in  the  development  of 
policies  and  monitoring  of  program 
execution. 

Under  the  bill,  universities  actually 
become  a  partner  with  tlie  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  all  aspects  of  universitj'  responsibility 
u)idcr  the  famine  prevention  program. 

As  Dean  Bentley.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Illinois  has  said: 

Our  U.S.  land-grant  vinlverslty  system  to- 
day Is  the  product  of  three  historic  legisla- 
tive acts — MorrlU's  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862 
which  flr.st  created  the  concept  of  a  federal- 
state  partnership  in  higlier  education,  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  which  strcagihened  this 
partnership  concept  tlirough  federal  fund- 
ing of  the  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914 
which  carried  the  partnership  a  step  further 
through  the  creation  of  the  federal -state  Co- 
operative Extension  Services. 

Now,  through  the  Famine  Prevention  Pro- 
gram, the  Congress  of  the  United  St-ates  has 
the  opportunity  to  |>€rmanently  add  the 
needed  fourth  dimension  to  the  partner- 
ships-dimension of  international  cooperation 
In  higher  education  In  agrictilture  to  help 
find  ways  to  fight  the  growing  dangers  of 
hunger  and  famine  wiiich  may  eventually 
threaten  all  of  us.  And  there  are  few  among 
us  today  who  would  doubt  but  what  this 
Act,  when  fully  and  properly  Implemented, 
will  earn  Its  place  with  the  Morrill,  Hatch, 
and  Smitli-Lever  Acts  as  one  of  tb«  most 
forward-looking  legislative  provisions  of  Its 
time. 

Dr.  Clifford  R.  Wharton,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent, Michigan  State  Univei'isty  sup- 
ported the  famine  prevention  program 
by  stating : 

This  represents  an  Important  step  in  fur- 
ther strengthening  our  ability  to  deal  with 
one  of  tlie  most  perva.sive  and  persistent 
problems  of  our  world— famine  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  agricultural  production. 

My  own  background  of  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  the  mode  of  approaching 
problems  of  hunger,  food  production  and 
nutrition  as  proposed  by  Congressman 
Findley  is  worthy  of  support.  The  proposed 
Title  xn  represents  a  new  initiative,  a  new 
approach  which  wUl  effectively  Involve  the 
valuable  food  and  nutrition  research.  Insti- 
tution building  and  extension  experience 
which  exists  at  our  American  universities  of 
the  land-grant  tradition.  The  amendment 
will  provide  a  number  of  clear-cut  advan- 


tages which  should  have  practical  and  con- 
structive value. 

Interest  In  the  problems  of  food  and  ag:rl- 
cultural  production  has  waxed  and  waned 
over  the  years,  more  often  than  not  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Intensity  of  the  acute  e.  i- 
dences  of  famine  or  food  shortages.  Agal:i 
today  there  is  a  flurry  of  interest,  but  we 
must  remember  that  even  when  the  issue 
is  not  in  the  spotlight,  millions  of  humau.^' 
remain  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 

Therefore,  one  lesson  which  emerges  mo.'-: 
forcefully  from  past  history  is  the  critical 
importnnce  of  recognizing  the  need  ior  sus- 
tained, permanent  funding  In  thii  area 
Agricultural  research  and  the  Instltutionf- 
required  to  transmit  the  new  technologies  or 
knowledge  generated  can  never  be  fully  suc- 
ces=;fu)  v^lth  a  funding  pattern  that  itsc'.' 
fluctuafcjs  from  feast  to  famine.  We  learned 
that  lesMjn,  I  hope,  with  respect  to  U.S.  agri- 
culture many  years  a^o — though  there  are 
times  when  I  wonder  whether  we  do  not 
forget  the  source  of  the  cornucopia  wiiich 
has  ma<le  It  possible  for  our  agriculture  to 
Jump  from  each  farmer  feeding  himself  and 
14  others  less  than  a  generation  ago  to 
feeding  62  today. 

Thi3  bill  provides  for  the  wise  use  oi 
foreign  agricultural  money.  It  is  a  low- 
cost  program,  despite  its  prospects  lor 
high  benefit,  and  is  therefore  one  which 
can  be  supported  by  all.  In  the  Septem- 
ber 1  address  to  a  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  by 
Representative  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  on 
behalf  of  Secretary  Kis.singer,  the  dtle- 
gatcs  were  told  that : 

We  are  supporting  legislation  in  Cougres.s 
lo  enable  ovir  universities  to  expand  their 
terhu'.cal  asbl^tiukce  and  research  Ixi  the  agri- 
cultural held. 

The  administration  supports  the  self- 
help,  teach-me-to-fish  concept.  The 
cliallenee  of  world  himger  must  be  met. 
It  can  with  an  attack  on  all  fronts,  in- 
cluding the  revolution  of  sufficiency,  the 
policy  of  enough.  It  is  time  to  apply  Jon- 
athan Baldwin  Turner's  idea,  born  and 
nurtured  on  the  prairie,  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

Hei-e  are  my  answers  to  key  questions 
on  the  famine  prevention  program: 

Vthat   is  the  major  purpose  of  the  famine 
prcccntion  program? 

The  txittjor  objective  is  to  educate  farmers 
In  le.ss  developed  countries  so  they  will  adopt 
more  advanced  agriculitural  tjchuoloty  and 
Increase  production. 
Wliat  is  the  difference  betuetn  tfie  famine 

prevention  program  and  past  university-aid 

institution  building  contract  projects? 

Fast  contracts  helped  establish  and  assist 
other  colleges  and  uuiversitleo  and  Ministries 
of  .AgriciUture  iu  some  countries.  However. 
^ro\sth  and  advancement  in  agricultural  re- 
search, teachlr.g  and  extension  is  a  continu- 
ous process.  The  need  for  a  local  problem- 
solving  system  that  wlU  help  local  farmers  Is 
siill  present  in  many  developing  countries, 
even  where  unlversliles  have  been  working. 
The  basic  goal  of  the  Famine  Prevention  pro- 
gram 18  to  build  the  instlttitlons  to  solve  thai 
country's  problems  so  it  c»n  achieve  inde- 
pendence in  food  production  and  freedom 
from  hunger.  These  past  assistance  pro^&ms 
with  universities  have  been  funded  from 
year  to  year  and  many  VS.  imlversity  stall 
have  worked  on  two  year  assignments  or  lee:>. 
It  has  been  difficult  to  build  continuous 
efforts  and  advanc«  the  Internal  capability 
fur  agricultural  production  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. V&cis.  of  continuity  among  US. 
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asiilstance  teams  has  been  a  problei; 
university  contract  projects.  (9.  p 
//'-:<■  zrou/d  the  famine  prei<eition 
be  different? 
This  act  would  provide  the  mean 
ninMT^lties  to  build  a  staff  for 
AiTk   in  international   agricultural 

mem.    The    means    would    be 

c«iabli.>h    long    term    relationships 
agricultural  scientists  and  educator 
universities   and    universities.   _._ 
extension  units  in  the  developing 
Such    exchanges    would    lacilitate 
men  I  of  agricultural  research.  t«a 
exteiision  activities.   U.3.   unn_  _ 
lielp  to  establish  new  land-grant   . 
versiiies  where  needed,  work  with  e.= 
universities  that  want  to  upi;rade 
teaching,  research,  and  extension 
improve   coordination   between    ti 
ihe  university  with  research  and 
efforui  ill  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
//  the  goal  is  to  moke  each  coun, 
p>fndent  in  food  produttton ,  irould 
riunger  cut  internationui  rrude  in 
turd  producti'f 

Although  the  ^oal  is  to  n:ake  eac! 
■jpiuK  country  independen-.   in  food 
'ion.  ihl«  would  nm  mean  that  evei 
irv  would  produce  all  the  agrlcaltur^ 
ucts  its  citizens   would  need  or 
each  coimtry  would  try  to  expand  its 
>jf  food  product-s  whicii  it  can  produc  s 
ijreaie-,!  economic  advantage.  ;~e;ilng 
d<^s  not  need  and  buying  other  . 
!'    cannot  produce  economically.  _ 
production  of  agricultural  product,?, 
'>f  the   Famine   Prevention   Program 
actually  result  in  a  larger  volume  o' 
national  trade  in  agricultural  produc  t,s 
Where  do  the  OPEC  countries  fit  i 
Faminp  Prevention  Proprarn? 
The  main  purpose  of  the  Famine 
tion  Program  Is  to  help  each  leas 
country  develop  its  food  production  . 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Funds  provided 
'iniversitles    under   thl-«   program    w 
used  only  to  hs-sist  those  countries 
not   afford   to  pay  for  assistance 
universities.    It    should    be    recognlz^ 
some  OPEC  countries  are  contractlr  g 
VS.  universities  for  assistance  in 
ai<rictiltural  schools  and  colleges 
re/»earch  stations,  and  extension 
uviareness  and  to'^rdlna"-ion  of  such 
iilong  with  the  work  perfornied  hy 
versities  under  the  Famine  Prfveut 
^raui  would  be  desirable. 
Ho'i-  do  the  international  n-^parch 
fit  into  this  program? 
The    International    research    cen 
:iii<de    rsome    major   scientific 
and  part  of  their  support  has  come 
aid  funds  It  Is  now  recognized,  however 
fur  these  discoveries  to  he  applied  and 
ed   by   the  farmers   in  food-deflclent 
tries,  that  institutions  carrying  out 
research  and  extension  demonstratlo  i 
v.ith  farmers  must  be  strengthened. 
Il'tv    uould    chungcs   in   Covernme.ii 
.'■■ifh    U.S.   and   foreign    uiiii  eriiilir 
'iO/(.v7(ip.» 

.Auiericans   working   in   a  foreign 
Jim  bttected  in  different  ways  by  ch 
tlu!  l(xal  government,  or  by  ciiangl 
tion>hips    between    the    U.S.    and    t 
country.    During    the   disruption-, 
tiesia  in  ia67.  the  diplomatic  relat 
the  VS.  were  broken  off  but  the  U 
of  Kentucky  staff  working  at  an 
university  were  aisked  to  stay  and 
their  work   In  India,  political  difference 
tween  the  U.8    and  Indian 
suited  in  a  closing  down  of"lhe  un 
institution  building  projectjj  along  v^t 
AID  efforta  in  that  country.  It  is 
by  establishing  close  working  relat 
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between  U.S.  and  foreign  universities,  with 
a  minimum  for  central  government  Involve- 
ment that  scientific  and  professional  coop- 
eration could  continue,  even  if  minor  politi- 
cal differences  between  the  two  countries 
should  arise. 

Wilt   US.  consumers   get   any  benefit   from 
the  Famine  Prevention  Program? 
Helping  to  increase  food  production  in  all 
coimtries  will  have  long   range   benefits  to 
American  consumers.  Helping  to  increase  the 
output  of  those  agriciUiural  products  that 
we  cannot  produce  in  this  countrj-  such  as 
coffee  or  bananas   will   help   assure   a  sup- 
ply that  can  be  purchased  through  interna- 
tional trade.  Bv  boosting  world  output  of 
agricultural  products  as  populations  and  de- 
mand goes  up.  we  are  helpnig  to  keep  food 
prices  stable.  Otherwise,  the  long-run  price 
of    food    would    certainly    increase    if    past 
treiids  in  population  and  demand  continue. 
Does  Public  Law  UO  offer  a  means  to  finance 
technical  assjsianre? 
Public  Law  480  involves  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  goternment   and  the  recip- 
ient   'ountry.  Such  agreements  can  include 
provisions  to  require  effort*  to  Increase  do- 
mestic food  output,  and  re.search  to  expand 
agricultural  output.  Although  the  Intent  is 
written    Into   law,    actual    accomplishments 
under  this  provision  are  limited. 
Does    the    U.S.    own    any   foreign   currencies 
acfiuired  under  Public  Law  480  that  could 
be  used  in  famine  prevention? 
Only   a   few   of   the   developing   countries 
have  U.S.-owned  local  currencies  that  could 
be  useful  in  famine  prevention  or  agricul- 
tural   development    programs.    Use    of   such 
currencies  must  be  agreed  upon  by  the  host 
country   and   the   U.S.   government.   Where 
Buch  currencies  are  still  available,  they  could 
be  u.sed  for  some  development  projects  with 
approval  from  the  host  country. 
Why  .ihould  ue  boost  food  produclion  over- 
seas when  ue  may  hare  a  surplus  of  our 
own  farm  commodities  to  sell? 
Although    large    output    f>eeni«    likulj     in 
1975.  the  surplus  will  be  much  too  small  to 
solve  the  world's  hunger  problem.  U.S.  farm- 
ers will  benefit  mosi   during  the  year  ahead 
from   an   expanding   export   market.   A  pro- 
gram to  boast  output  in  dfelopUig  countries 
could    actually    result    in    expanding    trade 
with  these  countries  as  their  level  of  local 
agricultural     prod'iction     and     income     in- 
creases. 

On  what  ba.sif  will  parli'ipating  vnivemitidt 
in  V.S.  and  overseas  be  involved  under 
the  Famine  Pretention  Program? 

Criteria  will  be  established  that  will  rec- 
ognize these  iiHtiont,  that  are  most  seriously 
affected  by  food  shortages,  in  need  of  im- 
proving their  agriculiurul  productivity,  and 
are  receptive  to  assistance  through  establish- 
ing  relationships   between   U.S.    universities 
and    their    agricultural    teaching,    research, 
and  extension  Institutions.  US,  universities 
will  be  selected  on  the  ba.sls  of  past  experi- 
ence. Interest,  and  competency  to  establish 
asrilstance  progranut  with  overseas  universi- 
ties and  related  institutions. 
//  l/JS,  is  to  help  less  developed  counliict 
improve  their  agriculture,  ii  there  any  evi- 
dence tliat  agricultural  workers  in  the  de- 
veloped countries  are  any  more  productive 
than  agricultural  workers  in  less  developed 
I'o an  tries? 

Yes.  the  dirterence  in  average  agriculturul 
output  per  workers  Ijeiween  11  less  developed 
countries  and  9  older  developed  coiuitrlea  In 
one  .study  was  a3,5  percent.  (11) 

What  wan  the  major  cause  of  the  difference.' 
Huniun  capital  iiivestmeiit  alone  accounts 
for  over  one-thud  while  land  resources  per 
worker  account  for  only  two  percent  of  the 
difference  In  sjiHe  ol  the  lln.liiitlonfl  in  land 
reioiirue^  in  the  lfc,-.>  devcl<>|M-il  countries,  they 


could  achieve  levels  of  output  per  worker 
comparable  to  the  European  levels  of  the 
early  1980s  through  a  combination  of  In- 
vestment in  (1)  human  capital,  (2)  lu  agri- 
cultural research,  (3)  Indtistrial  capacity  to 
make  modern  technical  inputs,  and  (4)  labor 
intensive  enterprises  such  as  live.stock  aisd 
perennial  crops.  (11) 

Why  huvc  developed  countries  gaitted  in 
productivity? 
The  fundamental  source  of  the  widening 
imbalance  In  world  agriculture  has  been  the 
iag  in  shifting  from  a  natural  re.source-based 
to  a  science-based  agriculture.  In  the  devel- 
oped  countries,   better  educated   producer;: 
and  technical  inputs  have  become  the  domi- 
nant sources  of  rising  output.  (11) 
Why  are  schooling  and  agricultural  cxtensiov 
tvork  both  important  in  improving  agri- 
cultural output? 

Pi-oductivity  differences  in  agriculture  are 
increasingly  a  function  of  Investments  in  the 
education  of  rural  people  and  in  scientific 
and  industrial  capacity  rather  than  natural 
resources  endowments.  The  one  Inescapabli- 
impUcatlon  of  the  analysis  of  dlHerent  conn- 
tries  is  the  Importance  of  literacy  and  school- 
ing among  agricultural  producers  and  of 
technical  and  scientific  education  In  the 
agricultural  sciences.  (11) 
What  positive  results  can  be  shown  from  pa.-t 

contracts    where    U.S.    universities    hare 

zcorked  with  foreign  universities? 

Among  25  university  contract  proJect^s  ana- 
lyzed in  one  study,  ten  began  research  proj- 
ects under  U.S.  university  contract  assistance 
program.?,  five  made  significant  Improve- 
ments In  their  research  efforts,  and  five  made 
some  improvement  In  selection  of  Important 
problems.  Ten  host  institutions  had  exlstUig 
extension  activities  at  the  beginning  of  proj- 
ects and  fourteen  others  Initiated  them  dur- 
nig  the  project.  Five  of  the  Institutions  start- 
ed graduate  teaching  programs  and  five  were 
getting  underway  or  were  planned  for  the 
near  future.  On  17  projects  on  which  data 
were  available,  the  number  of  staff  members 
with  advanced  degrees  (Master's  of  Ph.D.  de- 
grees) increased,  suggesting  an  upgrading  of 
the  quality  and  capability  of  the  staff.  Resi- 
dent student  enrollments  at  most  of  the 
twenty-five  Institutions  Increased  very  rapid- 
ly. Extension  activities  consisthig  of  field 
days,  campus  programs,  demonstrations, 
short  courses,  training  programs  for  exten- 
.sion  workers  attached  to  Ministries  of  Agri- 
ctilture,  and  information  services.  Increased 
at  the  contract  project  institutions.  Most  of 
the  Institutions  appear  to  have  increased  the 
number  and  strength  of  their  relationships 
with  the  vaiiou.s  segments  of  their  societies — 
a  key  part  of  the  U.S.  land-grant  university 
philosophy.  (9) 

lloii'  many  U.S.  universities  have  assisted  in 
past  foreign  assistance  efforts  to  develop 
institutions  for  agricultural  teaching,  re- 
search .  and  extension? 

From  1951  to  1975,  thlrty-.seven  US,  uni- 
versities worked  in  forty-three  countries 
under  88  r\iral  development  contracts  with 
USAID  or  its  predecessor  agencies.  Approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  these  contracts  Involved 
relationships  with  degree-granting  institu- 
tions in  the  less  developed  countries  includ- 
Uig  some  research  and  extension  and  rela- 
tionships with  MlnlBtries  of  Agriculture.  Tlie 
remaining  contracts  Involved  other  projects 
with  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  technical 
ti-alning  schools,  research  and  extension. 
However,  the  type  of  Institution  building 
uiilverslty-to-universlty  relationship  has 
been  tapering  down  in  recent  years.  From 
an  average  annual  expenditure  of  $36  mil- 
lion for  these  projects  from  1960  to  1070,  the 
yearly  obligation  by  1975  was  expected  to  run 
about  »6  5  million.  USAID  efforts  In  recent 
years  have  placed  more  emphasis  on  specific 
pi(>hloiii  HolMiiK  efforts. 
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Is  there  still  a  role  for  U.S.  universities  in 
improving  agriculture  in  developing  coun- 
tries? 

Accelerating  agricultural  production  In 
developing  countries  involved  research;  In- 
vestment In  the  Institutions,  and  facilities 
and  installations  to  facilitate  the  production 
and  marketing  processes;  and  technical  and 
management  assistance  in  handling  produc- 
tion and  marketing  decisions.  (7)  The  unl- 
\  erslty  in  a  developing  country  has  a  role  to 
play  In  education,  research  and  extension, 
either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
in.stitutlons  performing  these  functions.  The 
U.S.  university  with  its  experience  in  the 
agricultural  .sciences  can  provide  a  stimulus 
through  relationships  that  have  proved  to 
be  productive  in  the  past. 
Do  foreign  imiversities  see  any  need  for  ex- 
tension programs  to  assist  local  people  with 
their  problems? 

The  locations  of  extension  .services  In  the 
land-grant  type  university  as  we  have  in  this 
country  may  not  always  be  the  tisual  or 
acceptable  system.  However,  one  Nigerian 
university  official  observed  that  Nigerian 
universities  like  their  counterparts  in  other 
developing  countries,  are  faced  with  the 
problems  of  identifying  more  closely  with 
their  environment.  He  emphasized  that  the 
university  must  attempt  to  enter  every  home, 
town,  city  and  rural  area  through  research, 
teaching  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  skills.  There  is  evidence  that  officials  of 
other  African  universities  see  a  need  for  their 
institutions  to  serve  the  needs  aitd  aspira- 
tions of  their  people.  (3) 

Does  an  agricultural  extension  service  have 
any  place  in  the  systein  for  improving  food 
production  in  the  developing  countries  as 
it  has  in  this  country? 
A  Chilean  rural  sociologist  studied  adop- 
tion of  agricultural  innovations  In  rural 
Chile.  He  concluded  that  informal  associates, 
commercial  sources,  and  agricultural  exten- 
sion were  the  three  most  important  sources 
of  Information  In  the  various  stages  of  the 
adoption  process  among  the  Chilean  farmers 
Interviewed.  (4)  It  should  be  recognized  that 
agricultural  extension  has  a  direct  contact 
with  farmers  to  provide  information  and 
educations,  but  also  an  Indirect  contact 
through  the  associates  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
commercial  sources  who  also  Influence  his 
decisions.  Another  study  showed  that  of 
twenty-three  histltutions  studied  in  devel- 
oping countries,  only  11  had  extension  pro- 
grams that  cotild  be  rated  useful.  (9,  p.  38) 

WHAT  ROLE  HAS  THE  LAND-GRANT  UNIVERSITY 
HAD  IN  IMPROVING  U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
DUCTION? 

In  response  to  requests  from  US.  foreign 
aid  missions  In  the  1960's.  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  summarized  the  role  of 
research  and  education  in  improving  U.S. 
agriculture: 

"Access  to  public  land,  new  knowledge 
through  research  and  education  facilities  and 
the  availability  of  credit — helped  the  nation 
build  up  its  agricultural  production  capacity. 

•■Public  expenditures  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  education  have  Increased  greatly 
during  the  last  50  years,  but  the  total  still 
is  equivalent  to  only  about  one  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  farm  products  marketed.  These 
expenditures  have  yielded  high  returns.  Re- 
.<;earch  and  education  were  e.ssential  in 
achieving  the  reductions  in  real  costs  per  unit 
of  agricultural  product  Ion. 

•The  development  and  diffusion  of  new 
l;nowledt;e  ubuut  agricultural  tfchnology  ac- 
iiiiiiUd  ior  about  half  of  the  five-fold  increase 
m  US,  imrUiiltural  output  since  1870,  lu- 
•  rcaicd  use  of  production  Inputs,  chiefly 
cnpital  goods,  accounts  for  the  other  half. 
Obviously,  expiiidlturt's  for  education  and 
icsearch  have  yielded  very  high  rctun\s. 

••Basic  education  Is  required  fur  improved 
fikiniliig   and   the  buccessful   fuiictlonlng  of 


cooperatives  as  well  as  for  Intelligent  partic- 
ipation in  the  economic  and  political  affairs 
of  rural  communities.  ...  A  simple  eco- 
nomical elementary  education  Is  essential 
so  that  youth  may  become  the  skilled  work- 
ers of  the  next  generation." 

The  essence  of  this  report  is  that  the  land- 
grant  university  has  had  a  role  in  developing 
new  knowledge  and  In  disseminating  It  to 
help  Increase  agricultural  output.  But  for 
this  process  to  occur,  youth  require  a  basic 
education  so  they  can  be  skilled  workers  and 
participants  In  the  rural  society.  (13) 

M.  L.  Wilson.  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture 
during  the  1930"s  made  these  observations 
about  the  contribution  of  the  land-grant 
univerisity  to  agricultural  development: 

The  greatest  contribution  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  high  competence  of  farm 
people— their  education  in  the  colleges  and 
their  training  and  involvement  in  extension 
and  farm  organizations  in  learning  hoir  to 
make  wise  decisions  based  on  known  alter- 
natives and  through  research  In  providing 
the  scientific  basis  for  the  present  high  pro- 
duction and  efficiency  of  American  agricul- 
ture. (2) 

Pavelis  found  that  public  investment  in 
agrlcultiual  research  and  extension  was  the 
most  important  factor  In  Influencing  growth 
in  real  farm  output,  which  increased  at  an 
average  rate  of  1  percent  per  year,  and  In 
farm  efficiency  which  increased  1.75  percent 
per  year  from  1929-72.  From  81  to  83  per- 
cent of  the  general  tendency  for  Increased 
real  farm  output  and  from  60  to  70  percent 
of  the  increase  in  farm  productivity  is  ex- 
plained by  research  and  extension  activities. 
He  concluded  that  public  research  and  ex- 
tension positively  Influenced  the  rate  and 
character  of  technological  change,  general 
agricultural  grcvvlh  and  farm  production  effi- 
ciency. (8) 

Isn't  research  the  most  important  in  building 
programs  to  increase  food  production? 
Re.search  Is  important  but  should  not  be 
the  only  part  of  any  famine  prevention  ef- 
fort.  U.S.  universities  have  contributed  to 
greater  U.S.  agricultural  productivity  by  pro- 
grams that  emphasized  resident  teaching  to 
develop  agricultural  scientists  and  teachers 
(including  extension  workers).  Programs  to 
build  agricultural  productivity  overseas  must 
also  foster  both  research  and  extension.  Ear- 
lier university  contract  projects  have  pro- 
vided evidence  that  extension  programs  and 
research    at   universities   can    both    be   im- 
proved.  But   an   analysis  of  23   institutions 
shows  that  about  half  were  performing  use- 
ful research   and  extension  and  about  half 
were  not.   (9,  p.  38)  The  Famine  Preventipn 
Program  would  encourage  university  cooper- 
ation to  improve  both  capacity  for  research 
and  e:itension  to  boost  agrictUtural  output. 
Can  we  assume  that  just  because  the  land- 
grant   type   of    university   u-ith    teaching, 
research,    and    extension    functions    has 
worked  so  well  in  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease the  knowledge  and  ability  of  farm- 
ers to  adopt  scientific  technology  that  it 
ivill  work  in  all  other  agriculturally  devel- 
oping countries? 

The  exact  form  of  organization  for  teach- 
ing, research,  and  extension  should  be  flexi- 
ble for  each  country  to  decide  how  they  want 
to  carry  out  their  educational  and  scientific 
effort  to  Increase  food  production.  The  key 
is  that  certain  functions  must  be  performed 
to  develop  and  tran.sfer  the  Knowledge,  de- 
velop the  technology  and  adapt  it  so  that  it 
U  integrated  Into  a  system  ol  acceptable  and 
workable  practices.  When  the  whole  system 
Is  pre.>ent.  the  developing  agricultural  coun- 
tries .should  be  rtb'.e  to  iiicreu-e  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  land,  capital  resources,  and 
farm  worker.s.  (5) 

Win  education  of  the  furrnvrs  produce  the 
desired    increase  of  production? 
Pru^iams  lor  bringing   about  agricultural 
ilc\e'..ip:neiit  lu-td  lo  concentrate  on  not  jUoC 


education  that  will  convince  and  encourage 
fai^mers  to  change,  but  also  programs  to  in- 
stire  that  farmers  will  be  able  to  purchase 
the  inputs  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
change,  and  a  delivery  system  tliat  puts  suf- 
ficient quantities  at  the  right  places  and  at 
the  right  tlmc^.  Extension  workers  play  a 
key  role  by  demonstrating  to  the  farmer  the 
potential  profitability  and  dependability  of 
the  improved  technology.  (6) 
Although  the  foreign  university  may  benefit 
from  direct  association,  is  there  any  bene- 
fit to  the  U.S.  university? 
Ye?,  a  linkage  between  the  US.  and  for- 
eign university  can  benefit  both  the  univer- 
fity  and  US.  agricultural  productivity.  If 
knowledge  and  experience  acquired  by  US 
uni-.erslties  were  limited  only  to  thi.s  coun- 
try, decline  in  quality  of  staff  and  courses 
of  study  would  occur.  Work  to  discover  tech- 
nologies for  agricultural  development  in  less 
developed  countries  has  become  a  part  of  tiie 
system  for  increasing  U,S,  production  as  well. 
For  example,  the  genetic  materials  for  a  new 
rust  resistant  winter  wheat  variety  developed 
at  North  Carolina  State  University  originated 
from  materials  Imported  from  Brazil.  Later 
the  parent  material  was  used  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  to  develop  another  disease- 
resistant  higher  yielding  variety  with  good 
protein  quantity  and  quality.  (7> 

Numerous  studies  emphasize  that  a  full 
understanding  of  the  culture,  resources,  and 
economy  of  foreign  countries  helps  a  tmi- 
versity  to  attract  a  better  faculty,  expands 
research    opportunities,    improves    the    con- 
tent of  courses,  and  enriches  the  university 
expierience  for  faculty  and  students.  ( 1 ) 
Will  a  new  law  that  would  involve  U-S.  uni- 
versities working  with  foreign  institutions 
divert  their  efforts  from  their  major  re- 
sponsibilities? 

.\  key  feature  of  the  Famine  Prevention 
Program  is  to  provide  permanent  funding 
tor  international  involvement  to  promote 
agricultural  development  through  direct  In- 
terchange between  U.S.  and  foreign  univer- 
sities. With  permanent  funding  such  as  now- 
carried  out  for  agrlculttiral  research  and 
extension.  U,S,  universities  can  build  a  per- 
manent staff  of  persons  with  interests  in  in- 
ternational agricultural  development.  In  this 
way  the  land-grant  university  can  develop 
a  fourth  dimension  In  International  agri- 
culture along  with  Its  long  established  re- 
sponsibilities in  resident  teaching,  research, 
and  extension. 

Docs  the  Famine  Prevention  Program  sup- 
port the  resolutions  of  the  World  Food 
Conference? 

One  of  the  main  resolutions  cf  the  Con- 
ference was  for  developing  and  developed 
countries  to  increase  their  food  production. 
Another  resolution  includes  a  series  of 
action  recommendations  that  would  stimu- 
late growth  and  output  In  the  developing 
countries,  Tliese  included  new  price  and  tax 
policies  that  would  Increase  incentives  to 
produce  more,  larger  investments  to  Increase 
laud  and  water  availability,  improvement  in 
supplies  of  inputs  Including  credit,  fertil- 
izers, pesticides  and  seeds,  a  reorganization 
of  economic  and  social  structures  to  improve 
protluciion  incentives,  and  better  education. 
Training  and  health  measures  to  enable  the 
lariner  himself  to  \»  more  fruitful. 

Ambassador  Edwin  M,  Martin.  U  S  Coor- 
ctr.iaior  of  the  World  Food  Conference  ob- 
served that  basic  to  all  these  actions  to  boost 
pi^oduciion  is  -a  strengthening  of  national 
research  ai'.d  educational  institutions  and 
improving  their  linkage  with  international, 
realonal,  agricultural  Industry  and  univer- 
sity research  activities  with  those  agencies 
able  to  transmit  research  results  to  fanners. 
The  Famine  Prevention  Program  aim^  to 
strensthen  '.l^ose  educational  iiistiUiiioiis 
that  deal  with  problems  of  agricult'.iral  pro- 
duction and  build  cooperative  relaiionships 
beiwei?n  US.  s'.td  foreign  universities  thai 
could  pro\  ide  kni>v\Iedge  for  i!!ereu.-.ii'{;  ;.>ut- 
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put  In  both  the  developing  and  developed 
couniries. 

What  evidence  do  tee  have  that  Extension 
services  are  useful  in  developing  cc^intries? 
A  study  completed  In  1971 
tral  and  parta  of  South  America 

Many  people  Interviewed  felt  tli 
sion  had  contributed  a  great  deal, 
by   Introducing   new   technologies 
ststence  farmers  and  opening  the 
latter-day  change  agents. 

Farmers  themselves,  at  least  thoie  on  the 
smaller  farms  In  reasonably  accessl  )le  areas, 
are  disposed  to  Identify  extensl  >n  as  a 
primary  source  of  acquiring  new  te  ihnology. 
Rosado  and  Laboy  found  that  three  quarters 
of  th»  farmers  named  the  extensio  i  service 
as  the  Important  source  for  lutrodii  dug  and 
keeping  them  informed  about  new  practices. 
(12) 

Do  the  extension  services  need  fuither  as- 
sistance to  improve  their  preneiit  situa- 
tion? 

Rice  pointed  out  that  there  is  piactlcally 
no  pre-servlce  or  in-service  train  ng  pro- 
vided by  the  extension  services  n  Latin 
America.  There  Is  also  a  small  n\  mber  of 
trained  agriculturalists  available  to  Tain  the 
extension  workers.  (12)  A  further  study  of 
29  developing  countries  also  revea  led  that 
more  than  half  have  limited  train  Ing  pro- 
grams for  their  field  workers 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
tingulshed  gentleman  from  Indialna 
Hamilton)  . 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairmafci 
In  support  of  H.R.  9005,  the 
tional  Development  and  Food 
Act  of  1975. 

Tills  bill  constitutes  a  major 
ward  improving  this  country's 
aid  program  and  it  is  a  logical 
tlon  of  efforts  begun  In  Congress 
to  change  the  character  and 
what  economic  assistance  we  ai 
provide  to  other  nations. 

I  believe  this  bill  should  be  s 
because: 

First,  it  separates  development 
curity  assistance  and  deals 
with  economic  and  food  aid 

Second,  it  concentrates  on  blslc 
velopment  dilemmas,  in  particu^r 
and  nutrition  aid; 

Third,  the  bill  gives  highest 
to  development  and  food  aid 
people  In  poor  countries; 

Fourth,  the  bill  contains  several 
visions  which  reafflrm,  and  po^ntl 
increase,  the  role  of  private  ag 
Implementing    the    economic    a 
grams; 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  authorization 
a  little  more  than  $1.3  billion 
year  1976.  a  figure  which  is  modekt 
pared  to  the  vast  sums  we  were 
Ing  on  foreign  aid  during  our 
vohement  In  Indochina — simis 
no  longer  need  to  expend;  and 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  an 
opportunity  for  Congiess  to  support 
often-stated  American  commitiiient 
tlie  creation  of  a  more  effective 
liable    world    food    system    to 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 
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which  Included  both  economic  aid  to  help 
poor  States  cope  with  development  and 
military  and  political  aid  to  provide  arms 
and  defense  against  communism  and  to 
bolster  weak,  but  friendly,  governments 
around  the  world.  In  recent  years,  for- 
eign aid  legislation,  in  genei-al,  and  eco- 
nomic aid  bills,  in  particular,  have  suf- 
fered from  increasing  opposition  In  Con- 
gress to  cei-tain  military  and  security  re- 
lated aid.  especially  aid  to  Indochina. 

This  bill  focuses  exclusively  on  three 
items: 

First,  the  development  assistance  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development; 

Second,  international  disaster  relief 
a.^istance;  and 

Third,  policy  changes  in  the  Public 
Law  480  food  aid  program. 

The  decision  to  include  no  military  aid 
or  security-oriented  economic  aid  in  this 
bUl  derives,  in  part,  from  the  premise 
that  an  economic  and  food  aid  bill  can 
survive  on  its  own  and  that  mixing  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  tends  to  frustrate 
the  goals  of  development  and  food  aid 
and  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
entire  economic  aid  effort. 

CONCENTBATION    ON   FOOD    AID    AND    NUTRITIOW 

A  second  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
bill  is  its  heavy  emphasis  on  the  problems 
of  global  food  production,  food  distribu- 
tion, food  prices  and  food  security.  Re- 
flecting congressional  interest  in  and 
concern  over  issues  raised  at  the  1974 
World  Food  Conference  In  Rome  and 
events  such  as  the  Russian  wheat  sale 
and  starvation  in  the  African  Sahel,  this 
bill  authorizes  more  money  for  agricul- 
ture, rural  development  and  nutrition 
than  any  other  activity. 

Helping  others  help  themselves  feed 
themselves  Is  an  Issue  of  tremendous 
concern  to  all  of  tis  given  the  pessimistic 
trends  in  available  resources  aroimd  the 
world  and  the  dislocations  that  annual 
vagaries  In  the  weather  seem  to  place  on 
food  availabiUty  in  certain  places  at  cer- 
tain times. 

This  bUl  amends  Public  Law  480  to 
make  it  a  more  effective  means  of  trying 
to  get  food  production  In  poor  countries 
increased  and  of  trying  to  tie  food  aid 
more  closely  and  effectively  to  ongoing 
development  aid  concerns.  By  providing 
that  at  least  70  percent  of  food  aid  must 
go  to  countries  "most  seriously  affected" 
by  food  shortages  and  global  Inflation, 
the  bill  assures  that  food  aid  cannot  be 
used  for  political  purposes  to  the  degree 
it  has  been  used  in  the  past  when  at 
times  over  half  of  all  food  aid  was  poured 
into  Indochina. 

EMPHASIS   ON   POOR   PEOPLE   IN   POOR  COUNTRIES 

In  addition  to  the  major  concentration 
of  tills  bill  on  food  and  nutrition  aspects 
of  development,  tills  legislation  con- 
tinues, in  light  of  reforms  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1973,  to  focus  bilateral  de- 
velopment aid  on  solving  the  most  per- 
vasive problems  of  the  poor  in  areas  of 
agriculture,  i-ural  development  popula- 
tion planning,  nutrition,  health  and  ed- 
ucation. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment assistance  provided  for  in  this  bill 
is  for  countries  with  per  capita  income 
of  $J75  a  year  or  less. 


Instead  of  continuing  to  accept  the 
often-criticized  theory  that  the  benefits 
of  economic  aid  and  growth  will  "trickle 
down"  to  the  poor,  this  new  program  op- 
erates from  the  premise  that  the  poor 
need  to  be  involved  directly  in  develop- 
ment, to  participate  in  economic  progress 
and  to  receive  the  benefits  from  their 
own  contributions  to  their  societies.  Con- 
gi'ess  should  support  this  modest  com- 
mitment to  helping  the  rural  poor 
achieve  a  better  and  more  rewarding  life. 

ROLE    OF    PRIVATE    AGENCIES 

Another  imp)ortant  aspect  of  tliis  bill 
Is  the  inclusion  of  several  provisions 
which  strengthen  the  role  of  private 
groups  in  implementing  aid  programs. 
The  concept  of  reducing  the  foreign  aid 
biu'caucracy  in  the  government  has  wide 
appeal. 

There  have  been  reductions  in  person- 
nel at  AID,  but  the  corollary  of  this  ef- 
fort and  the  most  effective  way  of  im- 
proving the  performance  of  development 
aid  programs  is  to  rely  to  a  greater  degree 
on  those  people  and  agencies  best 
equipped  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  our 
food  and  development  aid  programs. 

Under  this  biU,  some  food  aid  will  be 
distributed  by  private  agencies  and  a 
technical  assistance  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperatives  in  poor  coun- 
tries will  be  administered  by  private 
groups.  These  two  examples  are  only 
some  evidence  of  a  reinforced  commit- 
ment to  let  the  private  sector  participate 
to  a  greater  extent  in  Implementing  our 
economic  aid  programs. 

FUNDING    LEVELS 

This  bill  authorizes  $1,354  billion  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$1,523  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977.  These 
levels,  though  slightly  larger  than  the 
administration  requests,  are  nonetheless 
lower  than  programs  of  previous  years 
inflated  by  large  programs  for  states  in 
Indochina. 

Diuing  1973.  the  United  States  was 
tied  for  12th  place,  among  developed 
countries,  in  terms  of  official  develop- 
ment assistance  as  a  percentage  of  eco- 
nomic capacity  measured  by  gross  na- 
tional product.  While  there  may  be  a 
debate  on  whether  or  how  this  perform- 
ance might  be  improved  upon,  there  can 
be  little  debate  that  the  funds  author- 
ized in  this  bill  are  designed  to  achieve 
worthy  goals  and  that  the  concentration 
of  funds  on  food  and  nutrition  and  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  poor  goes  to  the  heart 
of  what  development  should  be  about. 

Although  we  can  no  longer  devote  fi- 
nancial resources  to  foreign  aid  in  the 
fashion  we  have  done  at  times  in  the 
past,  I  think  we  all  realize  that  we  need 
to  help  others  help  themselves  to  tlie  de- 
gree of  available  resources  and  to  the  de- 
gree that  others  are  willing  and  able  to 
make  serious  commitments  and  give 
higher  priorities  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  increased  food  production. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  9005  Is  a  signifi- 
cant and  Important  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. The  priorities  it  sets  and  the 
modest  and  attainable  goals  It  seeks  re- 
flect a  greater  sophistication  on  what  de- 
velopment is  all  about. 

H.R.  9005  recognizes  tliat  we  live  in  an 
interdependent  world  and  that  the  de- 
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veloped  world  needs  to  respond  to  the 
plight  of  the  poor  and  the  problems  of 
scarce  food  resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully this  new  development  and  food  aid 
biU  and  I  hope  that  they  will  agree  that 
modest  and  well-directed  economic  aid 
programs  can  indeed  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  represents  another  in  the  series  of 
measm'es  through  which  the  Congress  is 
reasserting  itself  in  our  Nation's  foreign 
affairs. 

Unlike  so  many  proposals  that  come 
to  tills  floor,  this  bill  was  not  drafted 
downtown.  It  'vas  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  in  in- 
tensive markup  sessions  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  chairman,  Mr.  Morgan. 

Chairman  Morgan  once  again  demon- 
strated his  ability  and  dedication  by  pre- 
siding over  all-day  sessions  in  which  this 
bill  was  written  and  amended. 

The  measure  carries  forward  the  "New 
Directions"  in  foreign  assistance  which 
was  begun  in  1973  when  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  that 
year. 

Through  that  bill,  the  entire  direction 
of  our  foreign  aid  was  clianged. 

No  longer  would  we  be  trying  to  do  all 
things  for  all  people  with  foreign  assist- 
ance. Under  the  "new  directions."  the 
Congress  has  targeted  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  poor  majority  in  poor 
countries. 

There  were  some  in  Congress  who 
doubted  that  such  a  change  was  possible. 
There  were  reports  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  that  some  of 
its  bureaucrats  thought  it  would  be  "bus- 
iness as  usual"  once  the  bill  was  passed. 

Our  committee  has  not  allowed  that  to 
happen.  We  have  continued  to  monitor 
very  closely  the  progress  the  Agency  has 
made  in  scrapping  its  old  ways  of  doing 
things  and  adopting  new  ones. 

Although  progress  is  not  as  rapid  as 
we  would  hope,  there  clearly  has  been 
progress. 

Dan  Parker,  the  Administrator  of  AID, 
and  John  Murphy,  his  Deputy,  are  con- 
scientiously trying  to  put  the  congres- 
sional mandate  into  practice. 

They  have  moved  to  concentrate  the 
Agency's  efforts  on  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  poor:  Food  production, 
rural  development,  nutrition,  health, 
population  problems,  education,  and  the 
practical  development  of  human  re- 
sources. 

Altliough  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  claim 
wide  successes  for  the  "new  directions" 
policies,  there  are  instances  of  real  prog- 
ress that  point  the  way  for  the  future : 

For  example,  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  with 
less  than  5  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion have — for  the  first  time  in  their  life- 
times— become  eligible  for  farm  credit  to 
buy  needed  inputs  such  as  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  hand  tools. 

Ill  Nepal,  malaria  incidence  among 
children  a  few  years  ago  was  as  high  as 
63  percent  in  some  areas.  Through  an 
AID  program,   the  malaria  cases  have 


been  greatly  reduced,  benefiting  an  esti- 
mated 5.9  million  people. 

In  hiunan  terms  this  means  a  more 
productive  life.  Improved  earning  power, 
and  more  normal  physical  and  mental 
development  for  a  significant  portion  of 
Nepal's  population — particularly  its  chil- 
dren. 

In  Guatemala,  a  new  approach  to  rural 
primary  schools  has  been  developed.  It 
emphasizes  practical  experience  and 
farming  skills.  The  result  has  been  dra- 
matically improved  test  scores  and  re- 
duced dropout  rates  in  27  pilot  schools. 
Within  the  next  5  years  this  program  will 
be  extended  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

In  Kenya,  the  im.pact  of  a  corn  breed- 
ing project  funded  by  U.S.  assistance 
is  being  widely  felt— particularly  on 
small  farms.  Use  of  improved  seeds  has 
increased  corn  productfon  by  50  percent 
in  that  country. 

As  a  result  Kenya  is  now  self-sufficient 
ir  corn.  And  some  86  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction comes  from  small,  family-type 
farms. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
kind  of  progress  which  is  possible  when 
foreign  assistance  is  carefully  applied  to 
clear-out,  people -related  problems. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid,  if  I 
did  not  point  out  the  many  problems 
which  remain. 

An  estimated  800  million  persons  in 
the  poor  countries,  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion. 

For  the  poorest  people  in  the  poorest 
countries,  life  expectancy  is  almost  30 
years  less  than  the  life  expectancy  of  oiu: 
American  people. 

In  those  countries  1  of  evei-y  5  chil- 
dren dies  before  the  age  of  5.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  is  four  times  higher  than 
ir.  the  United  States. 

An  estimated  85  percent  of  the  people 
in  developing  countries  have  no  regular 
access  to  even  rudimentaiy  health  serv- 
ices. 

Illiteracy  and  lack  of  even  minimal 
practical  skills  dooms  millions  to  unpro- 
ductive and  unrewarding  lives. 

The  "New  Directions"  policy  embodied 
in  this  bill  does  not  envision  that  oiu" 
foreign  assistance  will  solve  all  those 
problems.  But  we  can  help  poor  people 
make  a  beginning  at  solving  them. 

To  do  anything  less  is  to  abdicate  our 
responsibilities  as  a  world  leader,  and  as 
a  nation  blessed  by  God  with  abimdance. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  support  this  bill  at  the  levels  of  fund- 
ing recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
In  i^r national  Relations  a  humanitarian 
effort  in  tlie  interest  of  promoting  peace 
ill  the  world  by  resolving  the  nagging 
problems  of  famine,  health,  and  illit- 
eracy. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn  > . 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  in  my  judgment,  provides  an  in- 
novative and  proper  approach  to  the 
future. 

It  offers  us  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
major  food  and  population  growth  crises 
of  time.  These  will  be  enduring  crises  in- 
deed unless  we  find  ways  to  help  deal 


with  them,  to  reduce  them  from  crises  to 
major  problems. 

The  committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill.  And  it  has  worked  in 
an  unusual,  collaborative  and  open  fash- 
ion with  the  administration.  This  is  not 
an  administration  bill.  It  began  as  a 
committee  bill,  and  was  refined  in  col- 
laboration with  knowledgeable  officials 
in  AID.  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Agricultui-e.  It  is  a  joint  effort  and,  1 
believe,  an  exceptionally  good  bill. 

The  bill  draws  together  our  efforts  to 
meet  the  food  crisis  in  a  new  and  con- 
structive way.  Title  II  gives  a  new  thrust 
to  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  food  and 
fiber  overseas.  It  strongly  enourages  the 
use  of  the  proceeds  of  Public  Law  480 
sales  to  foster  agricultural  development 
abroad,  to  help  these  countries  meet 
more  of  theii'  own  basic  food  needs.  It 
supports  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  national  food  reserves  to  meet  food 
shortage  emergencies. 

A  new  title  XH,  "Famine  Prevention 
and  Fieedom  Prom  Hunger,"  stresses  the 
role  that  our  great  land  grant  and  other 
universities  must  play  in  helping  in  agii- 
cultural  research  and  development  of 
these  countries.  The  fund  of  skills, 
knowledge  and  experience  here  is  enor- 
mous. It  is  essential  that  we  bring  it  to 
bear  fully  and  put  it  to  work  on  the  food 
crisis  of  our  time.  Tills  is  an  area  where 
the  United  States  can,  and  should,  move 
forward  and  can  do  so  at  limited  cost. 

The  population  planning  and  health 
sections  of  the  bill  give  new  emphasis  to 
low-cost,  integrated  deUvery  systems  es- 
pecially in  rural  areas  and  for  the  poor. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Most  of 
the  people,  and  the  population  growth, 
of  the  developing  countries  are  here. 
There  is  much  we  do  not  understand,  or 
do  not  understand  as  well  as  we  should, 
in  this  area,  and  renewed  emphasis  is 
to  be  given  to  research  that  will  offer 
better  answers  and  approaches. 

The  committee  added  funds,  $29  mil- 
lion for  population  planning  and  health. 
It  is  an  area  worthy  of  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

The  overall  sum  authorized  by  the  bill, 
$1.3  biUion,  is  not  large.  It  will  mean 
that  our  contribution  to  development  re- 
mains at  about  0.25  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  It  is  an  adequate  sum. 

The  bill  deserves  wide  support. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  » Mr.  Whalen  i  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9005.  One  of  the  principal 
thrusts  of  this  measure  is  in  the  area  of 
food  production  and  nutrition.  For  this 
purpose  $628.8  million,  or  about  46  per- 
cent, is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  $760  million,  or  about  50  percent,  is 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  recent  World  Food  Conference 
served  to  point  up  a  danger  of  which  we 
are  all  now  veiT  much  aware,  that  there 
can  be  a  shortage  in  the  world's  food 
supply.  In  recognition  that  such  might 
be  the  case,  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  in  drafting  H.R. 
9005  has  focused  on  tiie  need  to  increase 
world  food  production.  A  portion  of  these 
funds  will  be  used  to  Increase  agricul- 
tural production  in  Latin  America,  an 
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area  of  the  world  In  which  I  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest. 

We  already  are  witnessing  th(  re  the 
results  of  our  aid  programs  whlc  i  have 
recognized  that  the  small  farmer^  of  the 
world  are  the  best  untapped  r  (source 
available  for  expanding  food  production. 
Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  c  te  two 
specific  examples  In  Latin  America.  In 
Costa  Rica  AID  began  a  program  n  1970 
under  which  the  amount  of  credll  avail- 
able to  small  farmers  has  increased  by 
160  percent,  com  production  by  ;  5  per- 
cent, and  self-sufiQciency  in  rice  p  roduc- 
tion  has  been  achieved. 

In  Guatemala,  an  integrated  ru  ral  de- 
velopment project  has  increased  he  in- 
come of  15,000  farm  families,  pi  ovided 
50,000  jobs  for  rural  worlcers.  anc  credit 
for  11,000  farmers.  Cooperatives  and  ex- 
tension agencies  have  trained  50,000 
farmers  In  those  modem  agricoltural 
practices  that  increase  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  tun  i  for  a 
moment  to  East  Asia.  With  this  sill  we 
have  our  first  opportimity  in  ovei'  three 
decades  to  contribute  to  peaceful  devel- 
opment In  that  part  of  the  world. 

East  Asia  depends  on  imports  f  o:  ■  much 
of  the  food  its  people  eat.  Yet  Ea;  it  Asia 
has  the  potential  to  produce  sufaclent 
food  to  meet  its  own  needs  and  toicreate 
marketing  systems  which  beneilt  the 
poor. 

Of  the  fimds  which  H.R.  900  >  calls 
for  In  fiscal  year  1976,  over  $43  riilllon. 
or  42  percent  of  the  fimds  proposed  for 
east  Asia,  are  for  food  production  and 
nutrition  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1977 
over  $79  million,  or  55  percent  of  the 
funds  proposed  for  east  Asia,  are  for 
these  purposes.  These  funds  will  t  e  used 
to  Increase  the  small  farmers'  ab:  lity  to 
grow  more  food. 

Let  me  mention  three  specific  proj- 
ects in  east  Asia  which  will  benefi ;  from 
this  funding. 

First,  In  Indonesia  a  flood  control  Ir- 
rigation project  will  benefit  about  26,000 
families  In  one  of  the  poorest  reg  ons  of 
Java. 

Second,  in  the  Philippines,  th<  BIcol 
River  Basin  loan  will  finance  th;  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  fa  Tn-to- 
market  roads  In  an  area  of  1  million 
people  and  312,000  hectares  of  ri:e  and 
com  land. 

Third,  in  Thailand,  which  Is  th  e  only 
country  among  U.S.  aid  recipients  which 
meets  Its  requirements  for  food  from 
Its  own  production,  depleted  land  re- 
serves combined  with  a  high  popi  ilatlon 
growth  rate  threaten  its  presen ;  self- 
sufBclency  In  food.  Seed  products  n  and 
resettlement  schemes  for  those  rural 
poor  will  help  Thailand  malntaii  that 
self-sufficiency. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
ways  in  which  foreign  aid  fimds  ai  e  used 
in  east  Asia. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  th  e  pro- 
gram which  H.R.  9005  proposes  s;resses 
investments  in  Irrigation,  fa;  m-to- 
market  roads  and  ciiltivation  o'.  new 
lands.  We  will  also  see  more  emphasis 
on  food  production  for  domestic  mar- 
kets, a  greater  concern  about  focd  dis- 
tribution patterns,  and  a  growing  effort 
to  change  patterns  of  land  owrershlp 
and  to  encourage  cooperative  activity 


among  small  farm  operators.  By  provid- 
ing fimds  for  agricultural  credit,  small 
fanners  In  many  countries  will  be  able 
for  the  first  time  to  buy  fertilizers,  seeds, 
and  pesticides. 

In  these  and  In  other  ways  the  funds 
proposed  in  this  bill  will  be  used  to  In- 
crease food  production  throughout  the 
world.  In  so  doing  the  funds  authorized 
by  H.R.  9005  will  contribute  to  solving 
the  problem  of  a  world  food  shortage. 
Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  afBimatively  for  this 
measure. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
9005,  the  International  Development  and 
Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1975,  is  a  measure 
all  of  us  can  support.  It  separates,  de- 
finitively, military  and  economic  aid,  and 
ensures  that  no  less  than  70  percent  of 
the  food  made  available  under  Public 
Law  480,  the  food  for  peace  program, 
goes  to  nations  most  In  need  of  assist- 
ance. The  bill  also  adds  a  new  section, 
entitled  "Famine  Prevention  and  Free- 
dom From  Hunger,"  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  which  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  vitally  important  inter- 
national food  reserves.  In  addition,  It 
contains  provisions  for  sharing  our  ex- 
pertise and  agricultural  know-how 
through  the  involvement  and  active  co- 
operation of  land-grant  colleges  with 
recipient  nations,  thus  enabling  them  to 
arrive  at  better  methods  of  food  produc- 
tion and  improved  utilization  of  their 
resources.  All  these  objectives,  moreover, 
were  achieved  strictly  within  the  con- 
gressionaUy  established  budgetary 
framework.  Passage  of  this  measure  will 
consequently  in  no  way  affect  the  fund- 
ing of  other  high  priority  programs. 

TTie  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to- 
talling $1,354,150,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $1,523,850,000  for  fiscal  year  1977 
for  such  worthwhile  programs  as  agri- 
cultural and  rural  development  and 
nutrition:  population  planning  and 
health  and  education  and  human  re- 
source development.  Substantial  as  these 
sums  appear,  they  actually  represent 
only  about  one-seventh  of  what  Amer- 
icans spend  annually  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  only  about  one-fourth  of  what 
they  expend  on  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  800  million  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  presently  suffer 
from  malnutrition. 

For  the  poorest  of  them  life  expect- 
ancy Is  30  years  less  than  for  those  of  us 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the 
United  States. 

Infant  mortality  rates  for  their  chil- 
dren are  four  times  higher  than  those 
that  prevail  In  this  country. 

FulU'  85  percent  of  them  have  no  ac- 
cess to  health  services. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  Congress 
is  taking  tlie  Initiative  in  assuring  that 
we  do  our  share  toward  improving  the 
lot  of  those  less  fortunate,  and  am  grati- 
fied that  the  much-needed  economic  de- 
velopment and  nuti-ition  program  are 
being  considered  on  their  own  merit  and 
not  as  adjuncts  to  expensive,  wasteful 
and  often  ill-advised  military  aid.  I  urge 


my  colleagues  to  give  their  overwhelming 
support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Mevner). 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
200  years  ago  the  great  English  poet 
John  Donne  wrote : 

No  man  Is  an  island  entire  of  itself. 

Every  man  Is  a  part  of  the  whole. 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me. 

Because  I   am  Involved  in  maukiad. 

I  am  involved  in  mankind,  and  be- 
cause we  are  all  involved  in  mankind 
and  in  womankind,  humankind,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  9005.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  represents  a  splendid 
expression  of  America's  humanitarian 
spirit  and  long-standing  commitment  to 
a  stable  world  order.  Its  sensible  and 
imaginative  new  approaches  sharpen  the 
economic  focus  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program,  placing  emphasis  for  the  first 
time  not  only  on  the  needs,  but  also  on 
the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  world's 
poor. 

The  most  immediate  need  of  the  poor 
is  for  the  food  they  must  have  to  survive. 
This  bill  provides  not  only  for  a  generous 
and  orderly  program  of  direct  food  aid, 
but  more  importantly,  focuses  on  the 
need  for  rural  development,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  poor  will  be  able  to  help 
themselves.  It  Is  helping  people  to  help 
themselves. 

In  this  context,  I  would  particularly 
like  to  stress  the  new  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  the  private  voluntary  agencies. 
I  have  been  alarmed  by  the  alienation 
many  Americans  feel  toward  our  foreign 
assistance  programs.  The  Integration  of 
private  voluntary  agencies  to  a  much 
greater  extent  will  not  only  pro^'ide  for 
more  efficient  administration,  but  will 
also  involve  Americans  personally  at  all 
levels  in  solving  these  problems.  It  is 
grass  roots  participation  at  its  best. 

Among  the  provisions  designed  to  in- 
crease the  role  of  private  agencies  are : 

First,  an  extension  of  the  role  of  U.S. 
universities  and  agricultural  research  to 
help  improve  the  production  In  the 
poorer  countries. 

Second,  the  provision  of  a  minimal 
level  of  1  million  tons  of  Public  Law  480 
food  for  distribution  abroad  by  private 
agencies  and  the  world  food  program. 

Third,  the  earmarking  of  $20  million 
over  a  2-year  period  for  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  cooperatives 
in  the  poor  countries. 

Just  let  me  end  by  saying  that  we  can- 
not forget  in  the  words  of  Willy  Brandt 
tha^- 

Morally  it  makes  no  difference  ■Rhether 
a  man  Is  killed  in  war  or  condemned  to  starve 
to  death  by  the  indifference  of  others. 

That  Is  why  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
9005. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman >. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9005,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1975. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  no  "con- 
stituency" for  foreign  assistance,  or  that 
assistance  programs  are  not  very  popular 
with  the  American  people. 
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However  true  that  may  have  been  In 
the  past,  I  believe  that  the  bill  before 
us  today,  H.R.  9005,  represents  the  kind 
of  foreign  assistance  bill  tliat  the  Amer- 
ifun  people  want  and  can  support. 

My  beliefs  are  based  partially  on  two 
rucent  polls  v.hicli  have  been  taken  con- 
coniing  the  question  of  loreign  aid,  by 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates  for  the  Chi- 
cago Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
b.v  Peter  Hart  A.ssociates  for  the  ODC. 

The  Harris  survey  found  that  the 
American  people  generally  subscribe  to 
the  goals  of  raising  the  world  standard 
of  living,  and  of  combating  world  hunger. 

It  found  that  the  Marshall  plan  of  aid 
to  Europe,  the  founding  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  sending  of  emergency  food 
to  Bangladesh  v.ere  widely  cited  as 
•proud  moments"  in  American  history 
by  those  surveyed. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  tliat  sur- 
vey found  that  a  majority  of  people  were 
skeptical  about  just  how  much  benefit 
economic  aid  had  brought  to  intended 
recipients  in  the  past. 

But,  despite  such  misgivings  a  majority 
of  the  American  pubhc— 52  percent,  with 
39  percent  opposing — generally  favored 
giving  economic  aid  for  the  puiposes  of 
economic  development  and  technical 
a.ssistance. 

More  important,  a  strong  majority— 
79  percent  of  the  pubic — declared  that 
;t  would  favor  the  giving  of  economic  aid 
if  11  could  be  assured  that  the  aid  ended 
up  iielping  those  wlio  were  tnily  in 
need  . . .  the  people  of  the  poor  countries. 

Tliese  are  even  more  remarkable  re- 
sidts  when  one  considers  that  the  Harris 
poll  was  taken  during  the  most  severe 
economic  recession  that  had  faced  the 
country  since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  results  of  the  Harris  survey,  re- 
leased earlier  this  year,  is  supported  by 
an  earlier  poll  conducted  by  Peter  D. 
Hart  Associates  for  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council — ODC— in  1973.  which 
found  that  despite  widespread  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  true  dimensions  of 
world  poverty,  more  than  two-thirds — 
68  percent — of  the  public  supported  the 
pi-inciple  of  the  United  States  providing 
foreign  assistance  to  the  poor  countries, 
with  only  28  percent  opposed. 

Once  again  there  were  misgivings 
about  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment aid,  as  against  U.S.  private  volun- 
tary assistance  and  expressing  concern 
about  getting  assistance  to  those  who 
need  it  the  most  in  the  poor  countries. 

It  seems  clear  from  these  two  surveys 
that  the  "new  directions"  program  em- 
bodied in  this  bill  is  precisely  what  the 
Ameiican  people  want  in  a  foreign  as- 
sistance measure. 

It  is  directed  at  the  neediest  people 
in  the  neediest  countries.  It  is  aimed  at 
getting  assistance  directly  to  the  people 
who  require  it  to  help  solve  their 
problems  of  agricultural  production, 
malnutrition,  health,  population,  and 
education. 

These  are  the  essence  of  the  reforms  in 
foreign  assistance  which  the  Congress 
made  in  1973  and  which  have  begun  to 
be  implemented  In  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

As  a  result,  mcreasing  amounts  of  as- 
sistance are  having  a  direct  and  bene- 
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ficlal  Impact  on  the  lives  of  the  poor 
throughout  the  world. 

The  aid  reforms  of  1973  are  an  accom- 
plishment of  which  the  Congress  justly 
can  be  proud.  But  we  have  been  remiss 
in  communicating  information  about  the 
"new  directions"  in  foreign  assistance  to 
our  constituents. 

H.R.  9005  is  a  significant  departure 
fi"om  previous  foreign  assistance  meas- 
ures in  separating  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Marshall  plan  of  some  25  years  ago. 
economic  and  military  assistance,  af- 
fording the  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  development  aid  for  poor  coun- 
tries on  its  own  merits,  without  unneces- 
sarily poUticizing  food  aid. 

H.R.  9005  also  properly  places  empha- 
sis on  global  food  production,  on  food 
distribution,  human  resources  and  on 
nutrition  %\  hich  is  not  only  responsive  to 
the  recommendation  of  last  year's  World 
Food  Conference,  but  which  also  reflects 
the  increasing  global  attention  to  these 
serious  problems. 

Other  laudable  pmvisions  of  tliis 
measure  are  tlie  authorization  of  the  use 
of  dollar  receipts  from  previous  aid  loans 
to  support  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultm'al  Development  and  the  Find- 
ley  amendment,  which  creates  a  greater 
role  for  land-grant  colleges  in  helping 
small  farmers  in  foreign  countries  Im- 
prove their  own  food  production,  In- 
creasing their  future  self-sufficiency  and 
in  lessening  their  reliance  on  and  need 
for  U.S.  economic  aid. 

Finally,  I  fully  endorse  the  provision 
in  H.R.  9005  that  links  the  Public  Law 
480  Food  for  Peace  program  to  incentives 
to  recipient  countries  to  use  local  cur- 
rency proceeds  from  Public  Law  480  food 
sales  for  the  same  agricultural  develop- 
mental pmposes  as  stressed  in  the  AID 
programs  and  the  requirement  that  at 
least  70  percent  of  Public  Law  480  food 
be  sent  to  nations  experiencing  acute 
food  shortages. 

Foreign  aid,  tlie  late  Secretai-y  of  State 
George  Marshall  said,  should  not  be  "di- 
rected against  any  counti-y  or  doctrine 
but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation 
and  chaos.  Its  purpose  should  be  revival 
of  a  working  economy  in  a  world  so  as 
to  permit  emergence  of  political  and  so- 
cial conditions  in  which  free  institutions 
can  exist." 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  H.R.  9005  embodies  the 
spirit  of  that  enlightened  approach,  and 
hopefully,  will  be  a  step  in  alleviating  the 
ci-iticlsm  of  American  foreign  policy  that 
is  so  often  heard  in  world  bodies  and  in 
other  halls  of  government. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  my  colleagues 
support  tills  legislation  and  then  make 
efforts  to  Inform  their  people  about  Its 
worthy  objectives. 

There  is  a  constituency  for  the  kind  of 
foreign  assistance  represented  by  H.R. 
9005.  It  is  our  humanitarian  American 
people. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mrs.  Collins). 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  tliis  bill. 

Today  we  are  considering  one  of  the 
most  important  legislative  proposals  of 
the  year,  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975.  This 
bill  represents  the  U.S.  Interests  in  Inter- 


national humanitarian  aid  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Marshall  plan,  sepa- 
rates humanitarian  assistance  from 
military  aid. 

Its  provisions  respond  positively  to  the 
world  food  crisis  in  its  various  dimen- 
sions, fulfills  pledges  made  by  the  United 
States  at  the  World  Food  and  Population 
Conferences,  and  increases  substantially 
tlie  focus  of  U.S.  assistance  on  the  rm"al 
poor  by  primarily  supporting  labor- 
intensive  small-farm  agriculture  in  tiie 
world's  undeveloped  countries  and  makes 
full  use  of  multilateral  channels  and 
voluntary  agencies  which  distribute 
clothinpr.  food,  medicines  and  other  vital 
commodities  to  the  worlds  needy.  In 
addition,  it — 

Amends  the  Agricultural  Tiade  De- 
velopment and  A.ssistance  Act  to  requive 
that  priority  be  given  to  those  countries 
most  seriously  affected  by  food  short- 
ages; 

Ties  U.S.  assistance  efforts  to  self-help 
programs  in  recipient  countries;  and 

Stipulates  that  no  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  food  aid  provided  on  a  conces- 
sional— "easy  credit  terms" — basis  may 
be  allocated  to  countries  not  on  the 
United  Nations  list  of  those  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  current  food  and 
energy  crisis; 

The  bill  also  requires  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  each  year  an  assess- 
ment of  (1)  global  food  production  and 
needs.  ^2)  self-help  efforts  by  recipient 
nations,  steps  being  taken  to  encourage 
other  donors  to  increase  their  food  as- 
sistance, and  the  relationship  between 
Public  Law  480 — the  food  for  peace 
program — food  assistance  and  other  as- 
sistance provided  to  each  countiy  by  the 
United  States  and  other  donors. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  language  pro- 
viding for:  Fii'st,  congressional  veto  of 
humanitarian  aid  if  it  does  not  comply 
with  congressional  intent;  second,  an  an- 
nual estimate  of  domestic  crop  produc- 
tion and  need  as  well  as  estimates 
of  expected  exports;  thud,  the  encour- 
agement of  lesser  developed  countries  to 
institute  integrated  health  and  popula- 
tion programs — instead  of  simply  hand- 
ing out  birth  control  devices ;  and  as  has 
already  been  emphasized,  fourth,  in- 
creased fimding  for  reimbursing  private 
voluntarj'  organizations — such  as  CARE, 
and  Catholic  Relief — for  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping relief  supplies  abroad. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  foreign  assistance  is  an 
effective  development  tool  to  be  used  in 
the  building  of  stronger  economies  in  the 
poor  countries  of  the  world.  This,  in  turn, 
benefits  the  whole  world.  For  example, 
the  U.S.  economic  assistance  program 
has: 

First.  Provided  farmers  In  Asia  and 
Africa  high-yielding  varieties  of  rice  and 
wheat — significantly  hicreasing  food 
production  in  these  grain-deficit  regions; 

Second.  Provided  high-protein  foods 
to  nearly  45  million  children  aromid  the 
world : 

Third.  Assisted  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  the  control  of  diseases  such  as 
malaria,  smallpox,  measles,  and  cholera; 

Fourth.  Provided  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  millions  of  people  in  overcrowded 
lands : 

Fifth.  Distributed  more  than  140  mil- 
lion textbooks  In  the  developing  coim- 
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port  regional  health 
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as  60,000  may  be  blind.  The  land  area  in 
which  the  disease  occurs  is  extensive;  it 
is  imderproductive  as  a  result. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing recognition  in  Africa  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  health  of  mothers  and 
children  and  family  planning,  especially 
child  spacing.  Our  foreign  assistance 
funds  are  supporting  initiatives  by 
African  governments  to  design  and  carry 
out  integrated  health  programs  for 
mothers  and  children.  Work  in  this  field 
is  in  progress  in  Ghana,  Kenya,  Liberia, 
Tanzania,  Zaire,  Togo,  Cameroon,  and 
Botswana.  This  program — as  the  others 
I  have  described  here — has  been  given  a 
rapidly  expanding  goal — that  of  reach- 
ing out  to  serve  the  rural  poor.  Only  with 
foreign  assistance  will  achievement  of 
such  a  goal  be  possible. 

The  strong  majority  of  tlie  American 
people  favors  giving  economic  aid.  A  re- 
cent sui-vey  of  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  conducted  by  the  Har- 
ris organization,  found  that  79  percent 
of  the  U.S.  public  supports  the  type  of 
aid  program  represented  by  H.R.  9005 — 
economic  assistance  which  helps  poor 
people  living  in  poor  countries. 

Foreign  economic  development  as- 
sistance constitutes  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  and  only  0.3  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Indeed,  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance has  steadily  decreased  in  re- 
cent years.  In  1963.  for  example,  U.S. 
ofiQcial  development  aid  was  $3.6  billion, 
while  aid  in  1973 — in  constant  1963  dol- 
lars— was  $1.6  billion. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
United  States  lags  far  behind  more  in- 
dustrialized countries  in  percentage  of 
GNP  allocated  for  official  development 
assistance.  A  recent  study  released  by 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  ranks  the  United 
States  14th  out  of  17  aid-giving  indus- 
trialized nations — behind  such  countries 
as  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium. 
Sweden,  and  New  Zealand. 

Foreign  assistance  can  help  alleviate 
instability  bred  by  the  frustration  and 
anger  of  poverty.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance  which  af- 
flicts the  majority  of  humankind. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
breaks  new  ground  for  our  foreign  as- 
sistance programs.  Our  committee 
woi-ked  very  hard  during  the  month  of 
July  to  put  this  legislative  package  to- 
gether. While  it  is  not  totally  perfect, 
it  is  a  gigantic  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  BROOMFEELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  du  Pont). 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
entered  an  era  in  international  politics 
which  many  are  calling  "the  new  cold 
war."  This  is  not  the  Cold  War  as  we 
usually  think  of  it — the  conflict  between 
East  and  West,  between  Communist  and 
non-Communist.  It  is  the  growing  discord 
between  the  have-nots  and  the  haves,  the 
developing  and  the  developed.  It  is  a 
heated  dialogue  phrased  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomics: 'equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,"  "cartels,"  and  "boycotts '  are 


part  of  the  cunent  language.  It  reflects 
the  growing  disparity  between  the  stand- 
ards of  living  within  the  have  and  the 
have-not  nations.  The  "new  cold  war"  )<; 
the  struggle  for  the  scarce  resources  of 
the  world. 

In  order  to  mitigate  this  growing  con- 
flict between  the  have  and  the  have-not 
nations,  the  United  States  must  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  in  helping  the  poorer  na- 
tions to  develop  the  resources  available 
to  them.  This  approach  is  encapsulated  in 
the  International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act,  H.R.  9005,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  Not  only  does  H.R.  9005  pro- 
vide for  immediate  and  short-term  disas- 
ter relief  and  food  distribution,  it  also 
stresses  assistance  which  is  designed,  over 
the  long-term  period,  to  encourage  aid 
recipients  to  promote  their  own  agricul- 
tural and  rural  development.  There  are 
built-in  incentives  in  the  bill  which  link 
immediate  food  grants  to  development 
aid  by  permitting  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rency generated  by  the  sale  of  certain 
agi-icultural  commodities  for  develop- 
ment programs.  These  development  pro- 
grams are  to  be  directed  toward  the  poor- 
est sectors  of  the  population.  Foreign 
assistance  is  not  to  be  a  simple  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  United  States  to  other 
nations  but  a  serious  effort  to  transfer 
to  these  countries  the  economic  aid  and 
technical  know-how  which  will  enable 
them  to  build  their  own  capacity  for  ex- 
tracting i-esources,  for  producing  food 
and  energy,  and  for  training  the  neces- 
sary manpower  to  participate  in  future 
development. 

Many  of  these  projects  will  only  grad- 
ually show  results,  coming  to  fruition 
after  a  number  of  years.  In  many  in- 
stances, their  yield  will  be  difficult  to 
measure  or  even  to  detect.  However, 
their  goal  is  a  valid  one  and  one  which 
the  United  States  should  not  abandon. 
The  United  States  which  remains  the 
worlds  leader  in  terms  of  technology, 
production,  and  wealth,  must  aid  other 
nations  to  develop  their  resources  or  be 
faced  with  an  increasing  imbalance  in 
world  prosperity  which  could  risk  desta- 
bilizing the  international  arena. 

It  is  appropriate  to  ask,  however, 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  will 
ever  be  able  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  additional  resources  as  quickly  as 
they  are  needed.  Resources  which  are 
already  limited  undergo  further  pres- 
sure as  world  population  increases.  Al- 
though, during  the  past  20  years,  produc- 
tivity in  agriculture  has  improved  con- 
siderably, it  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  even  greater  productivity 
in  human  life.  At  tlie  present  rate  of 
growth,  the  world  population  of  3.8  bil- 
lion people  could  double  in  35  years  to 
more  than  7  billion.  In  terms  of  food 
production  alone,  this  will  require  a  dou- 
bling of  output  in  a  little  more  than  a 
generation.  Since  the  developing  coun- 
tries accomit  for  83  percent  of  the 
worlds  population  increase,  programs 
need  to  be  strengthened  in  these  nations 
to  promote  population  planning.  A  lon°- 
terni  solution  to  the  problem  of  scarce 
resources,  Uierefore,  must  include  not 
only  the  technical  and  economic  aid  to 
expand  a  nation's  capacity  to  increase  its 
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own  production,  but  also  must  offer  pos- 
sibilities for  slowing  down  the  rate  of 
population  growth. 

H.R.  9005  would  authorize  $248.1  mil- 
lion ior  fiscal  year  1976  and  $280.6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977  lor  population 
lilanning  and  health  programs.  For  fiscal 
year  1976  $165  million  or  67  percent  of 
llu-s  viould  bo  directed  toward  population 
planning  while  $187  million  would  go  for 
the  same  purpose  next  year.  I  am  partic- 
ularly asking  for  your  support  for  this 
section  of  the  bill,  for  it  proposes  the  only 
way  to  alleviate  growing  demands  upon 
scarce  international  materials. 

The  section  directed  toward  population 
planning  describes  two  approaclies  to  the 
problem  of  rapid  population  growth.  One 
approach  is  to  integrate  health  and  pop- 
ulation services,  providing  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care  of  mother  and  infant. 
Where  high  infant  mortality  exists, 
women  reproduce  frequently  in  order  to 
insure  that  at  least  a  few  children  will 
survive.  Studies  have  shown  that  im- 
provement in  the  survival  rate  of  young 
children  relieves  a  mother  of  the  need  to 
bear  additional  offspring.  The  fewer 
pregnancies  she  has,  the  better  are  the 
chances  that  both  she  and  her  children 
will  enjoy  good  health.  The  second  ap- 
proach is  through  population  planning 
programs  which  disseminate  birth  con- 
trol information.  Only  countries  whicli 
request  population  aid  receive  it  and 
none  of  these  countries  may  apply  U.S. 
population  program  funding  toward 
abortions  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Since  the  international  conference  on 
population  at  Bucharest  in  1974  which 
issued  a  statement  supportive  of  popula- 
tion plaiming,  describing  it  as  a  means  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  all  coun- 
tries, AID  has  received  a  large  number  of 
requests  for  population  programs.  These 
requests  require  funding  far  greater  than 
what  this  bill  will  provide,  for  creating 
and  enlarging  existing  population  plan- 
ning programs.  It  would  be  luifortimate 
if  the  United  States,  which  was  an  early 
champion  of  family  planning,  would  have 
to  refuse  to  these  applicants  the  first  step 
toward  population  planning — the  avail- 
ability of  information  and  the  means  to 
space  births.  For  tlie  United  States  to  set 
a  goal  of  providing  only  10  percent  of  the 
400  million  fertile  couples  in  the  develop- 
ing coimti'ies  with  birth  control  devices 
for  a  year,  costing  on  the  average  of  $2, 
it  requires  $80  million  alone  in  funding. 
Another  $30  million  is  needed  for  tech- 
nical services  and  support;  $10  million 
for  education  and  information;  $14  mil- 
lion for  training  of  personnel;  $7  million 
for  the  collection  of  demographic  data; 
$16  miUion  for  the  study  of  fertility  be- 
havior and  control.  The  United  States 
also  hopes  to  pledge  $25  million  to  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Ac- 
tivities. These  figures  which  do  not  in- 
clude administrative  costs,  already  total 
more  than  $165  million. 

Population  planning  programs  have 
been  effective  in  the  past.  In  coimtries 
where  rigorous  programs  have  existed, 
the  national  birth  rate  has  shown  a  sig- 
nificant decrease.  Tliis  success  deserves 


continued  U.S.  support.  I  would  ask  your 
support,  therefore,  for  section  304.  popu- 
lation planning  and  health,  of  H.R.  9005. 
The  International  Food  and  Develop- 
ment Act  offers  this  country  a  three- 
pronged  approach  for  combatting  the 
problem  of  scarce  resources.  It  proposes 
direct  and  inunediate  food  and  disaster 
relief  for  those  nations  presently  suf- 
fering from  shortages  and  natural  ca- 
lamities. It  encourages  those  same  na- 
tions to  develop  their  capacity  for  pro- 
duciiig  their  ouii  resources  in  the  future. 
It  also  offers  to  them  the  means  to  modi- 
fy their  population  growth  rate  in  the 
realization  that  no  matter  how  much 
they  produce,  if  the  population  constun- 
ing  tlie  worlds  resources  is  increasingly 
greater,  the  quality  of  life  for  people 
everywhere  vill  never  improve.  Through 
H.R.  9005,  the  United  States  can  hope  to 
add  its  own  voice  to  the  increasing  calls 
for  fashioning  a  new  economic  order. 
Economic  and  development  aid  will  prove 
much  more  effective,  however,  in  work- 
ing to  provide  adequate  world  resources 
than  will  rhetoric  or  cartels. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ruch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Edgar'. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  committee  bill  and 
would  just  like  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee and  its  chairman  in  separating 
bullets  and  food  and  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity,  as  Members  of  the  House,  to 
vote  on  the  himianitarian  aspects  of  oiu' 
foreign  assistance.  I  think  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant day  in  the  life  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey*. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  7 
years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House,  I  have  never  voted  for  foreign 
aid.  I  opposed  it  not  because  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  concept,  but  simply  because 
I  thought  the  past  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  were  such  a  mishmash 
of  economic  and  political  and  military 
programs  that  virtually  no  Intelligent 
policy  judgment  could  be  made  by  an5- 
body  who  was  casting  his  vote  on  a  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

I  personally  tend  to  favor  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  economic  aid  progi-ams  which 
we  have  in  past  bills,  which  helped  the 
countries  who  most  needed  it  with  re- 
spect to  their  agricultural  problems,  their 
health  problems,  and  their  education 
problems  and  the  like. 

Some  of  the  aid  programs  and  the  way 
that  some  of  the  aid  programs  have  been 
administered  through  some  of  the  inter- 
national banks  have  left  me  with  some 
doubt,  but  I  have,  nevertheless,  felt  that, 
in  Uae  main,  the  economic  programs  were 
largely  constructive  and  good. 

The  problem  was,  as  virtually  every 
other  speaker  has  indicated,  that  they 
were  always  tied  in  the  past  to  massive 
amounts  of  military  and  political  assist- 
ance. I  am  not  opposed  to  all  military  and 
political  assistance.  I  think  that  it  has  a 
role  to  play,  and  I  think  we  have  to  be 
responsible  enough  to  recognize  that; 


but  1  am  very  pleased  that  tlie  commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  separate  the  two  so 
that  we  can  make  some  decent  policy 
judgments  on  matters  of  this  kind. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  7  years  in  this  House.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  a  foreign  aid  bill  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  Inten-ir.tional  De- 
volopment  and  Food  Assistance  Act 
which  we  have  before  us  today.  H.R. 
9005.  is  a  major  departure  from  past  for- 
eign a.ssistance  bills  in  that  it  separates 
economic  and  humanitarian  provisions 
from  military  assi.-;tance  programs.  I  sup- 
port this  new  approach  to  foreign  aid 
legislation  and  uige  that  this  bill  be 
passed  today. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  bill 
which  I  am  higlily  in  favor  of— the  new 
policy  on  international  disaster  assist- 
ance strengthens  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  internation- 
al tragedies,  the  kind  of  foreign  aid 
which  Americans  have  constantly  sup- 
ported above  all  otliers.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  meet  the  desperate  agricul- 
tural needs  of  the  worlds  poorest  coun- 
tries by  increasing  our  contributions  of 
both  food  and  agricultural  development 
funds.  At  the  same  time,  it  severely  re- 
stricts the  use  of  food  aid  for  political 
puriKises.  a  practice  I  have  found  ob- 
jectionable in  the  past.  H.R.  9005  also 
encourages  these  needy  nations  to  de- 
velop self-help  programs  to  the  best  of 
tlieir  ability  and  seeks  to  provide  a 
major  requirement  for  this  kind  of  ef- 
fort, a  low-cost  program  for  the  educa- 
tion of  small  farmers. 

These  and  other  positive  proposals 
contained  In  this  foreign  assistance  bill, 
along  with  the  absence  of  those  objec- 
tionable aspects  of  foreign  aid  which  I 
have  opposed  in  the  past,  have  brought 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  these  new 
directions  in  foreign  aid  be  supported 
and  accepted  by  Congress  today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick>  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Broom- 
field  J  ,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  tliis 
bill. 

It  has.  perhaps,  none  of  the  sweep  and 
magnanimity  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  Is 
more  modest;  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
the  times;  but  I  hope  it  has  some  of  that 
spirit. 

I  hope,  too,  that  it  proves  of  similar 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  I 
think  we  all  recognize  the  enormous  value 
of  the  Marshall  plan  to  the  people  of  this 
country  at  a  time  when  we  had  the  only 
viable  economy,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, in  the  western  world.  It  was  ap- 
propriate then  that  we  shotild  take  those 
great  steps  in  restoring  the  economies 
of  others. 

Today  we  are  in  a  more  mutually  inter- 
dependent world,  and  we  have  in  H.R. 
9005  a  bill  that  is  suited  to  that  situation. 
It  is  more  modest  It  addresses  itself  to 
increasing  the  productivity  of  those  na- 
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tions  where  productivity  is 
the  virtues  that  have  been  so 
described  by  my  other 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
somewhat  like  the  Marshall  p 
similar  value  to  the  people  of 
try.  All  of  us  hesitate,  in  ki^ow 
deficit   we   face,    to   borrow 
money  for  any  pui-pose  w 

But  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
will  receive,  as  this  bill  promot-es 
stable  world  order,  a  more 
world,  a  more  peaceful  world, 
beyond  the  immediate  confii^es 
bUl. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairm 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
York  (Mr.  Solarzi. 

Ml-.  SOLARZ.  Mr,  Chairmai 
represents  a  significant  depa 
previous  Foreign  Assistance 
such,  it  merits  the  serious 
of  those  Membei-s  of  the  House 
traditionally  been  unsympathe 
our  foreign  aid  programs. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  con 
history   of   the   House,    this 
splits  oflf  the  economic  and 
assistance  from  the  military 
supporting  assistance  provisions 
foreign  aid  program 
Members  of  the  House  will 
portunity  for  the  first  time  in 
of  the  last  three  decades  to 
question  of  development  assis 
own  merits. 

I  would  suggest  that  this 
represents  a  large  step  forwaijd 
the  institutionalization  of 
Idealism.   Throughout   the  bil 
phasls  is  on  foreign  aid,  not  fo  • 
purposes,  but  for  himianitar 
tives. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  pojnt 
this  regard  that  72  percent  of 
opment  assistance  provided 
legislation  is  earmarked  for 
with  per  capita  incomes  of  less 
a  year  and  89  percent  is 
countries  with  per  capita  mconies 
than  $500  a  year. 

The  United  Nations 
gram,  by  comparison,  eai-mar 
percent  of  its  funds  for  nations 
capita  incomes  of  less  than  of 
So  even  by  the  standards  of 
Nations   development   program 
providing  a  greater  percentage 
development  assistance  budge 
poorest  nations  of  the  world 
U,N,  itself.  I  think  it  is  fah-  to 
fore,  that  this  bill  provides  for 
ance  to  the  genuinely  poor,  r 
just  to  the  politically  important , 
of  the  world. 

There  are,  I  think,  a  number 
significant    aspects    of    this 
worth  mentioning  this  afternoon 

In  title  n  of  the  Public  Law 
gram,  for  the  first  time  this 
authorizes  a  minimal  contributiBn 
million  tons  of  free  agricultural 
modities  to  the  millions  upon 
hungry  people  around  the  wor: 
In  title  I  of  the  Public  Law 
gram,    the    legislation    contini^es 
strengthens  the  provision  first 
1973  providing  that  at  least  70 
of  the  food  made  available 
I  has  to  go  to  those  countries 
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on  the  U.N.  list  of  those  countries  which 
are  most  seriously  affected  by  the  cur- 
rent world  economic  crisis. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  establishes  a 
$20  million  fund  for  Intel-mediate 
technology  designed  to  provide  the  peo- 
ple of  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world  with  the  kind  of  skills  and  equip- 
ment which  are  a  precondition  for 
meaningful  economic  progress. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  bill  has  a 
famine  prevention  program  to  encourage 
the  land-grant  colleges  in  our  country, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  increase 
agricultural  productivity  at  home,  to  use 
their  experience  and   resources   to   in- 
crease agricultural  productivity  abroad. 
I  realize  that  at  a  time  when  we  have 
an  unemployment  rate  of  8.6  percent,  at 
a  time  when  we  have  an  inflation  rate  of 
9.6  percent,  and  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  backlog  of  unmet  .social  needs,  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  we  should 
not  be  authorizing  as  much  money  as  we 
are  in  this  legislation  and  instead  of 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  other 
countries  around  the  world  we  ought  to 
concentrate  on  solving  our  own  problems 
here  at  home.  This  is  an  argument  which 
has  some  merit  and  a  lot  of  appeal,  but 
I  v.ould  suggest  that  in  the  long  run  it 
is  ultimately  a  shortsighted  one,  because 
the  fact  is  that  the  United  States,  for 
better  or  worse,  cannot  survive  as  an  is- 
land of  plenty  in  a  world  of  deprivation. 
The  fact  is  that  we  depend  on  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world  not  only 
for  much  of  our  exports  but  for  much 
of   our  imports   as   well.   The  U.S.   in- 
vestment in  the  developing  nations  of 
th3  world  is  now  up  to  $28  billion  a  year, 
and  the  LDCs  now  consume  about  one- 
third  of  our  total  exports.  Abandoning 
our  efforts  to  help  the  poorest  nations 
of    the   world   help    themselves    would, 
therefore,  not  only  be  callous  but  coun- 
terproductive as  well. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think 
it  is  somewhat  ironic  to  contend,  as 
some  do.  that  we  are  doing  too  much 
for  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
when  we  are  really  doing  too  little.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  out  of  the  17 
most  economically  advanced  nations  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  ranks  14th 
in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  its  gross 
national  product  which  it  earmarks  for 
development  assistance. 

Back  in  1970,  the  United  Nations  es- 
tablished, as  a  goal  for  tlie  developed 
nations  of  the  world,  an  objective  of 
seven-tentlis  of  1  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  as  the  amount  of  money 
which  they  should  be  contributing  to  de- 
velopment assistance  throughout  the 
underdeveloped  world. 

In  that  year,  the  level  of  our  develop- 
ment assistance  was  three-tenths  of  1 
percent. 

In  the  legislation  before  us  today,  it 
has  dropped  to  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product. 

To  be  sure,  if  we  add  in  the  other  de- 
velopment assistance  we  provide  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program,  through 
international  financial  institutions, 
through  the  Peace  Corps^  and  through 
economic  assistance  that  will  soon  be 
forthcoming  for  Israel  and  Egypt,  the 
total  level  of  our  development  assistance. 


taking  into  account  all  of  the  develop- 
ment programs  we  have,  will  come  to  a 
grand  total  of  about  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
which  is  still  well  under  the  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  called  for  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1970, 

When  we  adopted  the  Marshall  plan, 
v.e  provided  2.2  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  for  development  assist- 
ance. The  OPEC  countries  are  currently 
providing  2  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  for  development  assist- 
ance and  they  have  pledged  to  increase 
that  to  6  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product.  Consequently,  I  think  it  fair 
to  say  tliat  in  terms  not  only  of  our 
capacity,  but  of  our  obligations,  we 
should  be  doing  more  rather  than  less — 
not  so  much  because  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  do  so,  although  it  is,  but  because  it 
i.s  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentlema)!  has  expired, 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly wish  that  I  could  rise  here  today 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  any  human  being  gets  a  much 
more  comfortable  feeling  when  he  can 
speak  in  favor  of  supporting  a  program 
which  tries  to  reduce  the  suffering  of  the 
world,  and  I  think  any  human  being  feels 
a  deep  sense  of  reservation  and  hesitation 
when  he  is  confronted  with  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  necessity  to  speak  out 
against  such  programs,  not  because  the 
programs  are  necessarily  all  wrong.  In 
fact,  there  must  be  much  right  with 
wanting  to  help  other  people  in  the  world, 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  more  right  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  problems  which 
face  the  people  of  America. 

I  oppose  this  legislation  for  three  rea- 
sons. The  first  deals  with  the  question 
of:  Are  our  foreign  aid  programs  actually 
working?  We  have  heard  much  today 
about  there  being  a  new  direction  to  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  We  have  heard 
that  now  we  are  going  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  helping  foreign  nations  actually 
produce  their  own  food,  and  we  are  going 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  education. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  go  back  and 
review  the  history  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  past  20  years,  we  would  find 
the  emphasis  has  always  been  on  at- 
tempting to  teach  people  of  other  na- 
tions how  to  improve  their  productivity 
and  agricultural  output.  This  bill  does  not 
represent  any  significant  new  direction. 
It  is  the  dii-ection  that  our  policy  has 
taken  for  the  past  30  years. 

Indeed  there  is  a  difference  in  this  leg- 
islation, which  is  that  it  separates  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  for  that,  I  think  it  gives  us 
a  clear  choice.  But  what  that  also  sug- 
gests is  that  our  economic  aid  program 
must  stand  on  its  own  and  not  rely  on 
any  appeal  to  support  military  foreign 
aid  to  help  bring  through  its  passage. 
This  change  means  that  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  must  be  put  under  a  more 
searing  glare. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  very 
rtal  question  as  to  whether  our  foreign 
economic    aid   program   has   worked.    I 
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would  refer  the  Members  to  a  book  writ- 
ten just  2  years  ago  by  William  and 
Elizabeth  Paddock,  Professor  Paddock  is 
i\ora  the  University  of  Iowa  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  development.  The  Pad- 
docks spent  over  a  decade  of  their  life  in 
Latin  America.  At  one  point  they  were 
great  proponents  of  foreign  aid  and  yet 
after  going  there  on  a  mission  which 
they  thought  wotild  be  to  write  a  story 
on  how  successful  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams were,  they  came  back  quite  dis- 
mayed and  shaken  and  instead  they 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "We  Dont  Know 
How."  It  is  subtitled  "An  IndeiJendent 
Audit  of  What  They  Call  Success  in  For- 
eign Assistance,"  published  by  the  Iowa 
State  University  Press, 

I  might  just  share  with  the  Members 
the  introduction  to  that  book: 

After  25  years,  $150  billion,  nnd  the  dedi- 
cated eflforts  of  thousands  of  well-trained 
technicians,  has  the  United  Slates  learned 
how  to  carry  out  an  effective  development 
project  In  an  inideveloped  nation?  No,  say 
the  Paddocks — who  have  ample  ammunition 
to  back  up  their  concUisions.  Conclusions 
they  did  not  expect  to  reach  when  they  be- 
gan their  25,000-mile  trek  to  visit  what  re- 
portedly were  some  of  the  most  effective 
development  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Govcrnmem 
and  private  organizations. 

They  go  on  to  pohit  out  that  time  after 
time  they  found  discicpanries  in  what 
was  reported  back  home  by  the  Peace 
Coviis.  AID,  the  State  Department,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  various 
groups  espousing  foreign  aid:  discrepan- 
cies between  the  glowing  reports  of  the 
projects  in  foreign  countries  and  tlien  the 
sad  failures  which  the  Paddocks  discov- 
ered first-hand.  The  Paddock  book  is  but 
one  pebble  In  a  mountain  of  evidence 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  has  not 
worked. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  does  not  focus  suffi- 
ciently on  the  overriding  fundamental 
humanitarian  problem  facing  us  interna- 
tionally today,  and  that  Is  the  pi-oblem  of 
the  population  explosion.  I  think  it  is 
commendable  that  something  between  10 
and  20  percent  of  these  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars are  allocated  to  family  planning.  Yet 
1  would  suggest  that  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  and  totally  inadequate.  The  other 
80  percent  is  money  which  is  going  down 
a  rathole  unless  we  find  a  humanitarian 
and  moral  way  to  bring  about  a  very 
substantial  reduction  in  the  explosive 
world  population  growth.  We  are  told 
now  we  can  expect  a  doubling  of  the 
world  population  every  35  years  and  this 
means  starvation  for  millions  in  the 
under-developed  world.  Indeed  I  think  I 
could  be  persuaded  to  support  some  form 
of  foreign  aid  If  it  were  aimed  at  this 
critical  problem  of  finding  a  way  to  sta- 
bilize the  population  of  this  globe  on 
which  we  live.  We  all  havo  a  great  stake 
in  this  objective. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  I  iu"Se 
defeat  of  this  bill  to  sp>end  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  foreign  aid,  because 
I  suggest  that  while  it  Is  right  to  help 
other  people  of  the  world,  it  Is  more  right 
to  help  our  own  people.  My  oath  of  office 
was  to  support  the  Coiistltutlon  which 
includes  the  "general  welfare"  of  the 
American  people.  Any  a<!tion  which  hurts 


the  American  iieople,  even  though  it  may 
help  some  foreign  country,  is  a  violation 
of  tliat  constitution  oath. 

I  suggest  tliat  we  need  to  get  our 
priorities  straight.  Our  prioi-ities  are  to 
concern  ourselves  with  facing  the  prob- 
lems of  America.  Certainly  we  need  not 
go  through  the  litany  of  our  unemploy- 
ment problems,  the  deficit,  the  inflation 
which  is  staring;  us  in  the  face.  These 
are  all  well  knov  n  to  all  of  us. 

I  wonder,  at  least  speaking  for  thLs 
Congressman,  how  can  I  in  good  con- 
science vote  to  spend  several  billions  of 
dollars  to  give  away  to  foreign  nations, 
to  foreign  peoples,  when  we  cannot  .solve 
tlie  problems  we  have  here  at  home? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  voted  agamst 
many,  many  spending  programs,  some 
being  of  substantial  merit,  because  I  be- 
lieve America  could  be  destroyed  unless 
Government  spending  is  reduced.  We 
must  achieve  economic  stability  in  Amer- 
ica. We  must  reduce  runaway  spending 
or  face  the  con.sequences  of  more  infla- 
tion and  reces.'^ion.  How  can  I  in  good 
conscience  vote  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  foreign  aid;  indeed,  billions  of 
dollars  which  we  do  not  have  and  which 
we  will  have  to  borrow  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  create  at  Government 
pruiting  presses?  It  is  because  of  this 
most  troublesome  question,  a  question 
wliich  I  consider  just  as  moral  an  issue 
as  tlie  issue  of  helping  those  who  are 
suffering  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  I  believe  we  must  squarely  face  the 
harsh  reality  that  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  spend  and  give  away  to  foreign 
countries,  even  though  we  would  like  to 
doit. 

I  would  conclude  by  suggesting.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  nothmg  wrong 
with  wanting  to  be  a  good  neighbor.  1 
think  as  Americans  we  certainly  want  to 
be  good  neighbors  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
one  can  be  a  good  neighbor,  particularly 
when  one  is  having  great  difBculty  in  his 
own  economic  household,  one  can  be  a 
good  neighbor  wiUiout  turning  over  his 
wallet  to  his  neighbor. 

Let  us  get  our  own  hou.se  in  order  be- 
fore we  ti-y  to  solve  our  neighbors'  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SHUSTER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  convic- 
tion with  which  my  friend  and  colleague 
six)ke  about  the  bill  now  before  us.  I  read 
the  same  book  that  troubled  him.  "We 
Don't  Know  How,"  by  William  Paddock. 
After  reading  it  I  talked  at  gi'eat  length 
with  Mr,  Paddock  and  examined  his  ex- 
perience and  it  was  partly  out  of  that 
discu-ssion  that  the  idea  of  the  famine 
project  amendment  was  bom. 

It  does  have  some  new  elements  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  would  want  to 
recognize. 

First  of  all,  it  makes  possible  long-term 
agreements  which  previously  hod  not 
been  passible. 

Second,  it  gives  for  the  first  time  a  role 
of  great  prominence  to  land  grant  uni- 
versity specialists  who  have  had  this  long 
experience  in  improving  the  education  of 
farmer.':  in  this  countiT-  It  gives  a  role  of 


great  pronunence  to  these  .specialists  in 
the  formulation  and  carrying  out  of  pro- 
grams for  the  better  education  of  farmeis 
abroad,  I  just  wanted  to  call  that  to  the 
gentleman's  attention, 

Mr,  SHUSTER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr,  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment and  Food  A.ssistance  Act  of  1975 
(H,R,  9005).  Proponents  of  this  bill, 
while  praising  it  highly,  make  some 
paradoxical  points  which,  in  my  view, 
undermine  both  the  reasoning  behind 
thLs  legislation  and  its  thrust. 

For  example,  much  is  made  of  the 
involvement  of  private  agencies  in 
carrying  out  development  aid.  This 
means  clearly  that  the  United  Slates 
and  its  official  agencies  are  not  provid- 
ing a  direct  link  between  the  gift  of  the 
American  people  and  recipients  of  this 
aid.  At  a  time  in  our  history  when  the 
third  world  or  emerging  nations  are  al- 
most universally  raising  their  voices  in 
opposition  to  practically  everything  the 
United  States  desires  in  the  United 
Nations,  we  are  providing  development 
aid  and  food  aid  to  the  people  of  tho.sc 
third  world  nations. 

Whether  we  acceiH  or  not  the  Bib- 
lical stricture  to  turn  the  other  cheek, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  sheer  lunacy  not 
to  attempt,  through  the  people  of  the.se 
le.-»s  than  friendly  nations,  to  achieve 
better  relations  with  them  by  having 
them  understand  that  the  American 
taxpayer  is  assuming  an  overwhelming 
burden  to  provide  help  to  them.  The 
battle  cry  that  humanitarian  precepts 
should  not  in  am'  way  be  tied  to  ijoliti- 
cal  relations  is  one  that  makes  little 
sense.  To  turn  our  back  completely  on 
self-help  is  to  structure  a  policy  which 
Is  self-defeating,  "The  people"  do  not 
know  that  the  United  States  and  its 
taxpayers  are  givhig,  and  they  docilely 
accept  the  antagonism  of  their  govern- 
ment toward  this  Nation. 

The  point  I  make  above  is  merely  one 
that  leads  to  a  more  significant  concept 
which  I  believe  should  prevail,  and 
which  is  why  I  oppose  this  bill.  That 
concept  is  that  the  United  States 
should  and  must  develop  an  economic/ 
foreign  p>olicy.  I  would  like  at  this 
pohit  in  the  Record  to  insert  an  article 
that  was  viTitten  for  dLstrictwide  dis- 
tribution on  this  larger  topic  vei-y  re- 
centlj-,  and  which,  for  the  most  part, 
outlines  my  views  with  respect  to  the 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
macro  structxu'e: 

[Prom  the  HuutinK'i'n  Lonsj-Islaiider,  St-p*. 
4.  197.i| 

Do  \V>.  H.^VF.  FoRKIc:K-EcoNi).mi(:  PiiiicyV 
(By  Conyrc-wmaii  Jiuoiif  A.  Ambko) 

While  our  domesiic  concerns  qiiile  cor- 
rottly  turn  to  the  ab.seuce  of  both  a  national 
energy  policy  and  a  national  economic  ptil- 
icy,  we  mui^t  understand  that  we  have  no 
foreign  economic  policy  that  Is  discernible 
enher. 

We  do  liave  a  Secretary  of  State  who  ad- 
njiLs  that  economics  does  not  interest  him. 
We  do  have  a  President  who  mouths  the 
neces.slty  for  a  supply  and  demand  ap- 
proach to  everj'thlng  including  international 
economics  and  we  do  have  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  looks  to  the  existing  admin- 
js'ratloii  for  leadership  In  the  internBtional 
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field.  We  do  have,  therefore,  a 
«pi>n>acli  to  foreign  policy  whicl  i 
tbe  bnub  fires  that  start  in  one 
placA  In  ih«  world,  but  wlalch 
coDipr^ienslve  pl&a  lor  oSsettln^ 
lems  that  are  Inflicted  ou  the 
by  groups  of  nations  who  dont 
about  oirr  survlral. 

Two  glaring  examples  come 
mind:  The  OPEC  nations  band 
Artificially   inflate   the   price  of 
CAtAstropbic  Infiation  ami  shorta 
In  this  oatiou  but  throughout 
trial ized  world:  the  Communt^^t 
constantly  probe  this  country's 
win  by  orchestrating-  revtilutlons 
every  part  of   the  world.  And 
the  face  of  the  horrors  lufiicted 
OPEC   and   the  antagonism  that 
resllj  abatej  by  the  Comniuiiist 
refuse  to  establish  a  pel  icy  v.- 
lize  our  food,  our  terhnnlogy.  our 
our  Investment  opportunities   to 
creasing  oil   prices   and    CommTT^tl 
hostniti*. 

I  believe  that,  we  must,  as  a 
proacb  tills  situation  by  maklne 
tool  at  our  command  against 
doctrines  which  attempt  to 
national  wellbeing.  I  believe  that  a 
a  national  policy  should  play  ofT 
technology-,  of  arms  and  of  food 
OPBC  and  Coramtmfert  nations  I 
turn  around  this  untenable 
dealing  with  the  OPEC  cartel  ( 
have  amassed  billions  of  dollars 
society's  monies  by  artiliclaUy 
price   of    oil,    thereby    causing 
spirals  that  undermliie  the  econ 
Ity  of  the  Western  nations),  we 
grasp  bargtiining  tools:  their 
chase  from  us  terhnclogy  and  arn^ 
and,  most  e?peclaB  •:,  their  desire 
the  west  cf  the  billions  that  they 
from  us.  Why  not  use  each  one  of 
era  In  the  most  effective  way  poss 
set  artiflcially  Increased  oil  price;: 

The  same  principle  applies  to  sa  i 
and  feedstocks  to  the  Soviet  Unlijn 
only  l3  this  inflationary  at  home: 
cat  attaching  to  this  sale  the  klndi 
that   T^-crk   in    America's   best 
become  the  prisoner  of  the  highly 
able  concept  of  detente.  Is  deteutje 
son  why  we  refuse  to  bargain  with 
Union  and  the  Communist  block 
utfHzlng    onr   resources    and 
against  the  difflcultles  that  Russh 
the  MMdle  East:  In  Southeast  Asit 
In  Portugal,  in  Italy  and  elsevhei^ 
miUtant  political  philcsophy.  wti 
to  understand  that  the  slmpaistic 
tbeofies  of  supply  and  demand 
s»zfatre  no  longer  apply  when 
the  OPEC  countries  and  the 
natloi»s,  to  blame  In  the  White 
fusal  to  create  a  foreign/economic 

Certainly,  the  precepts  of  this 
always  meant  that  our  cooipasaidn 
needy,   the  struggling,  the  hungr  r 
deprived   take   the  form  of   free 
which  has  been  articulated  here 
trade  on  that  view.  But,  we  must 
pafslon  for  our  cv,n  needy,  our 
gling,  our  own  hungry,  and  our  o 
whose  numbers  are  increasing  da 
of  the  laclc  of  reciprocal  compass^: 
part  of  the  OPEC  nations  and  th 
nist  block.  The  development  of  a 
recognizes  these  two  groups,  especl 
political,  phllofiophlcal  and  econctfi 
onlsts  te  the  only  .salvation. 
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Since  we  have   no  ecouomi: 

policy,  since  I  believe  the 
proache-s  to  economic  aid  mei 
put  off  the  day  when  such  a 
developed,  since  we  are  not  onl 
the  other  cheek  with  respect 
nations  that  this  UU  lielps 
deed    enconraging    continued 
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and  since  the  cost  of  this  bill  Ls  huge, 
I  oppose  it. 

One  last  point.  Proponents  of  the  bin, 
as  I  said  earlier,  continue  to  suggest  that 
if  the  United  States  in  some  way  ties 
humanitarian  aid  to  political  influence, 
aid  recipients  will  be  outraged.  But  it 
seems  strange  to  me  that  just  recently 
our  new  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions outlined  to  the  third  world  this 
pending  legislation,  clearly  with  the  Tien- 
toward  enticing  them  into  being  more 
receptive  in  that  intemation.'tl  body  to 
American  ideals  and  principles.  This  vio- 
lates the  view  that  we  should  not  tie 
humanitsrian  gifts  and  political  influ- 
ence to;?ether  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
ins?^  that  r.-e  should  not  60  it. 

Our  United  Nations  Ambassador's 
•Tcech,  however,  eased  this  Nation  into 
doing  precisely  that,  and  although  it  was 
a  first  step,  neither  his  speech  nor  this 
bill  approaches  in  any  way  the  kind  of 
economic  foreign  policy  that  must  be 
developed.  So,  we  have  proponents  of  this 
bill  saying  two  things  that  oppose  each 
other:  First,  that  humanitarian  aid  must 
not  be  tied  tc  political  influence.  To  as- 
sure that,  we  uill  involve  large  numbers 
of  private  agencies  to  distribute  economic 
aid.  Second,  that  American  aid  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  we  would  like  the  un- 
friendly governments  of  these  nations  to 
know  that  and,  thereby,  become  monc  re- 
ceptive to  America's  own  desires  in  the 
international  forum.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be,  in  the  first  case,  international 
maFOchijm,  or,  in  the  record  case,  sheer 
hypocrisy. 

Last,  the  President  adopts  a  policy 
cf  pressuring  the  Congress  Into  doing  his 
bidding  with  re'^psct  to  energj-  policy  by 
outrageou'-ly  calling  for  a  sudden  decon- 
trol of  oil  prices.  If  we  must  play  that 
game,  why  not  call  on  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  to  develop  for  us 
an  economic  foreign  policy  by  refusing 
him  this  most  unacceptable  and  costly 
piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
ternational Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1975,  H.R.  9005,  con- 
stitutes a  welcome  response  to  the  ever- 
wcrrcning  world  food  situation,  as  well 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  America's  role 
as  a  major  food  producer  in  a  world 
where  thousands  stai-ve  to  death  each 
week. 

This  crisis  in  the  world  food  supply 
situation  is  a  result  of  the  coalition  of 
."several  factors.  In  1972  and  1973 
di'oughts  and  stonns  damaged  crops  in 
Africa,  India,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  China. 
Added  to  these  natural  disasters  was  a 
worldwide  energy  crisis  which  drastically 
raised  costs  of  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  caused  a  severe  shortage 
of  fertilizer. 

As  food  supply  was  drastically  cur- 
tailed, demand  continued  to  escalate.  In 
the  lesser  developed  coimtries,  demand 
appears  in  the  fonn  of  rapidly  increasing 
populatiar>— 2.4  pei-cent  annually  in 
these  countries,  as  compared  with  1.1 
percent  in  the  developed  nations — which 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  children 
are  a  form  of  economic  security  in  poor 
countries.  In  the  vrtMhj  nations,  de- 
mand for  grata,  also  Jncreases  steadily. 


Each  U.S.  citizen  now  consumes  on  the 
average  1,850  pounds  of  grain  in  the 
form  of  livestock  products  a  year,  as 
compared  with  400  pounds  annually  in 
poor  countries.  The  food-ricii  n.itions 
battle  bulging  waistlines  as  the  poor 
Kterally  eat  dirt  to  fill  their  stcnnarhs. 
Worldwide  distribution  of  foodstuffs 
grows  ever  more  skewed,  feeding  a  vol- 
cano of  simmering  economic  instability. 

Third  world  nations  have  indicated 
that  a  continuation  of  such  a  maldis- 
tribution is  intolerable;  U.S.  citizens 
have  evidenced  their  concern  through 
increased  contributions  to  food  relief  or- 
ganizations. A  recent  Harris  poll  foimd 
that  79  percent  of  the  public  supports 
a  foreign  aid  program  which  helps  the 
poorest  segment  in  developing  countries. 
It  is  up  to  Congress  to  legislate  a  pro- 
gram which  win  incorporate  measirres 
for  both  the  immediate  alleviation  and 
eventual  eradication  of  world  himger. 

Previous  U.S.  food  aid  and  develop- 
mental programs  have  operated  primai-- 
ily  on  tlie  basis  of  political  expedi^icy, 
ignoring  the  long-term  goal  of  self- 
sufficiency  as  well  as  actual  need  of  re- 
cipient countries.  Signaling  a  new  sense 
of  international  responsibility,  H.R.  9005 
addresses  itself  to  reforms  In  three  ma- 
jor areas:  First,  clarification  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  food  aid  program;  second, 
response  to  the  actual  developmental 
needs  of  recipient  counties  within  an 
intei-national  context;  and  third,  the 
need  for  increased  and  stabilized 
amoimts  of  food  aid. 

A  most  significant  feature  of  the  bill 
is  the  separation  of  developmental  aid 
from  miUtai-y  assistance  and  political 
ccmsiderations.  Failure  to  clarify  the  pri- 
orities of  these  disparate  objectives  has 
led  to  numerous  abuses  in  the  past.  For 
example,  tmtll  1970  Taiwan  received  as 
much  economic  aid  as  did  India.  In  1975 
the  administration  planned  to  send  two- 
thirds  of  Public  Law  480  shipments  to 
Southeast  Asia,  Chile,  and  other  coim- 
tries with  which  it  had  a  "special"  po- 
litical relationship.  The  congressional 
amendment  v.hich  prevented  this  mock- 
ery of  the  concept  of  foreign  aid  re- 
quired that  70  percent  of  concessional 
food  aid  would  be  allocated  to  countries 
designated  by  the  United  Nations  as 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  world 
economic  crisis.  The  70  percent  minimum 
is  retained  in  HJl.  9005.  with  further 
restrictions  on  the  President's  authority 
to  waive  the  jicrcentage  requirement. 

Several  provisions  of  the  biU  point  in 
a  new  dh-ection  by  responding  to  the  ac- 
tual developmental  needs  of  recipient 
countries.  Pi-evious  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated tiiat  the  huge,  cost-intensive 
methods  cf  food  production  in  indus- 
trialized countries  are  ill-suited  to  most 
developing  nations,  where  small  farms 
and  a  large  labor  force  are  the  rule.  In 
this  conte-xt.  the  innovative  provisions  in 
H.R.  9005  which  would  authorize  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  intermedi- 
ate technology  and  $30  million  for  the 
estahlishmeiit  of  cooperatives  in  develop- 
ing countries  are  especially  commenda- 
ble. A  new  consciouaness  of  the  necessity 
for  international  coopcratiou  in  the  face 
of  the  himger  crisis  Is  evidenced  in  tlie 
arrangement  whereby  $200  million  In  de- 
velopmental loan  payments  would  be  cou- 
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tributed  to  the  International  Fund  for 
Agi-lcultural  Development. 

In  the  area  of  food  allocation,  the  bill 
would  set  a  minlmmn  annual  food  aid 
level  at  1.5  million  tons,  with  at  least  one 
million  to  be  distributed  through  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  and  the  world 
food  program.  According  to  a  GAO  re- 
port, necessary  stabilization  of  commod- 
ity allocation  would  enliance  the  stature 
and  effectiveness  of  the  donation  pro- 
gram as  well  as  diminish  procurement 
costs. 

Unfortunately,  this  minimum  level  of 
food  aid  falls  far  behind  our  assistance 
capabilities  as  well  as  the  need  for  such 
assistance.  U.S.  food  aid  commitments 
have  ranged  from  16  million  tons  In  1964 
to  3.3  mUlIon  tons  in  1974.  The  World 
Food  Conference  recommendation  for 
food  aid  was  targeted  at  10  million  tons, 
and  further  documentation  .suggests  that 
annual  actual  need  totals  14-15  million 
tons  or  more. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  political  stability  and 
economic  development  to  assist  develop- 
ing nations,  which  are  responsible  for 
one-third  of  our  1974  exports  as  well  as 
providing  much  of  our  raw  materials. 
However  the  moral  obligation  to  assist  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  those,  who 
through  an  accident  of  birth,  are  con- 
demned to  a  lifetime  of  mind-crushing 
poverty,  stands  far  and  above  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  factors. 

Many  U.S.  taxpaylng  citizens  have  a 
greatly  exaggerated  idea  of  how  much 
this  country  spends  on  developmental 
assistance.  In  1974  the  United  States 
ranked  14th  among  17  industrialized  na- 
tions in  amoimt  of  assistance  as  percent- 
age of  GNP.  The  real  U.S.  developmental 
a.ssistance  for  1975  amounted  to  no  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  GNP— 
a  cost  to  each  citizen  of  less  than  2  cents 
a  day.  In  fact,  when  actual  cash  flow 
amounts  are  taken  into  account,  the  de- 
veloping countries  receive  little  real  as- 
sistance. In  his  book  "Bread  for  the 
World,"  Arthur  Simon  states: 

In  1974  poor  countries  paid  back  $8.4  bil- 
lion in  debt  retirement  to  donor  nations — 
almost  as  much  as  they  received  in  new  as- 
sistance. Add  to  this  the  $20  billion  trade 
deaclt  of  non-oil-exporting  poor  countries 
for  1974,  and  the  rich  nations  become  net 
rei'ipieuts  of  money  from  the  poor  ones. 

This  appalling  situation  illu.strates  tlie 
ui'gent  necessity  for  a  refonn  in  food  aid 
policy  and  for  increases  in  food  aid  to 
combat  the  starvation  which  faces  hun- 
died.s  of  thousands  of  people  a  year. 

H.R.  9005  has  made  .some  important 
and  innovative  steps  toward  a  coherent 
and  responsible  national  food  aid 
policy — but  food  aid  must  be  increased. 
This  imperative  is  dictated  not  through  a 
.sen.se  of  charity,  but  through  a  sense  of 
justice  and  responsibility  to  mankind  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9005,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act.  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  developing  this  in- 
novative legislation.  It  represents  a  major 
effort  to  change  the  direction  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  aid  progiarn. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  justifiably  criticized  in  the  past. 
Too  often  American  aid  to  developing 
countries  was  used  for  projects  which 
enriched  the  elites,  but  did  not  benefit 
the  masses  of  the  poor.  Our  food  aid  fre- 
quently achieved  the  opposite  of  its  goals. 
It  undermined  the  will  of  native  farmers 
to  Increase  their  own  production.  In 
Africa,  we  provided  soybeans  for  protein 
to  one  country,  while  the  peanut  crop  of 
an  adjacent  country  rotted  for  lack  of 
markets.  There  have  been  many  defi- 
ciencies in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

But  these  mistakes  must  not  discour- 
age us.  We  should  not,  we  must  not,  give 
up  our  efforts  to  aid  the  poorest  nations 
of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  recent 
events  clearly  Illustrate  our  moral  obliga- 
tion. Stai-vatlon  in  Bangladesh  and  dev- 
astating drought  In  west  Africa  show 
that  our  assistance  is  imperative.  The 
World  Food  Conference  emphasized  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  world's  iioor.  We 
must  respond. 

This  bill,  I  beheve,  recognizes  our  past 
mistakes.  It  takes  an  Imaginative  new 
approach  to  meeting  our  obligations  to 
the  developing  world.  For  the  fli-st  time 
in  25  years,  economic  assistance  has  been 
separated  from  military  and  security  aid. 
Importantly,  food  aid  has  been  depolitl- 
clzed.  Seventy  percent  of  this  aid  will  be 
used  for  humanitarian  purposes  In  the 
poorest  countries,  not  for  political  pur- 
poses. Food  aid  wlU  be  administered  to 
provide  incentives  for  self-help.  Poor 
countries  will  be  encouraged  to  meet  their 
own  nutrition  needs.  Pood  and  nutrition 
aid  is  strongly  emphasized  In  the  bill. 
Almost  half  of  the  total  funds  will  be 
used  for  these  programs.  The  disaster 
assistance  provision  reconfirms  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  assist  those  victim- 
ized by  natural  and  manmade  disasters. 
Development  assistance  will  be  redirected 
to  help  deal  with  such  key  problems  as 
population  planning  and  health. 

Other  pix>visions  also  demonstrate  the 
new  direction  this  bill  provides  for  our 
foreign  aid  program.  But  I  think  the 
point  is  clear:  This  bill  reaffirms  our 
commitment  and  obligation  to  aid  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  world.  I  support 
this  precedent-setting  legislation.  I  urge 
tliat  the  House  act  favorably  on  it. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  vote  on  the  authorization  of  a  new 
foreign  aid  program.  While  we  are  spend- 
ing no  money  with  thLs  vote,  we  are  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  an  effort  which  will 
eventually  involve  the  spending  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  budget  request  of  the  President 
calls  for  spending  about  1>2  percent  of 
our  budget  in  the  area  of  International 
relations.  Most  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict believe  we  should  spend  less  and  a 
great  many  believe  we  should  spend 
nothing  at  all  on  foreign  aid. 

Tliis  is  because  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents— just  as  many  of  those  of  my  col- 
league.s — believe  that  we  should  not  send 
money  overseas  and  that  there  have 
been  too  many  mistakes  in  our  foreign 
program. 

I  will  vote  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
aid  but  I  will  vote  for  this  authorization 
because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  my  country  for  me  to  do 


so.  Foreign  policy  should  be  that  weapon 
with  which  we  avoid  wars  that  require 
other  kinds  of  more  expensive  weapons. 
While  I  am  satisfied  that  this  vote  is 
necessary.  I  believe  just  as  strongly  that 
there  is  merit  in  much  of  the  criticism 
of  this  progr;'m  and  I  realize  an  obliga- 
tion to  explain  this  vote  beyond  the  sim- 
ple justification  just  mentioned. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  foreign  aid 
money  is  not  sent  across  the  seas.  Al- 
most all  of  it  is  spent  in  this  country. 
It  is  spent  here  through  contracts  with 
American  businesses  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  through  sales  agreements 
with  American  farmers. 

More  than  $10  million  In  foreign  aid 
money  has  been  spent  In  ray  congres- 
sional district  In  the  last  3  years  and 
many  millions  more  has  been  spent 
In  other  parts  of  North  Carolina. 
In  1973,  for  Instance,  North  Carolina 
farmers  and  processors  received  an  esti- 
mated $22,044,000  for  grain  and  other 
agricultural  commodities  distributed  to 
people  in  developing  countries. 

So  when  we  vote  against  foreign  aid, 
we  vote  to  cut  off  money  spent — ^not  in 
some  foreign  land— but  in  our  own  back- 
yards, providiuii  jobs  for  our  own  people. 
A  more  sericus  question,  however,  is 
the  value  of  th  ■  i-rogram. 

U.S.  foreign  i  ssi  lance  progi-ams  have 
been  characteii/.e*;  by  many  failm*es,  by 
aid  to  countries  uuli  governments  repul- 
sive to  our  own,  and  by  projects  that 
never  reached  the  average  citizen  of  the 
recipient  nation. 

Tlie  authorization  bill  represents  con- 
siderable success  in  dealing  with  those 
problems. 

The  committee  has  junked  the  admin- 
istration bill  and  drafted  their  own,  wltli 
a  strong  bipartisan  effort  to  reform  this 
part  of  national  policy.  For  Instance,  they 
have  moved  away  from  large-scale  trans- 
fers of  capital  to  other  countries  for  con- 
struction projects  and  industrial  devel- 
opment and  concenti-ated,  instead,  on  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  the  poor  ma- 
jority In  poor  countries:  food  and  nutri- 
tion, health  and  population  planning,  and 
education.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  all 
the  development  assistance  provided  In 
this  bill  will  go  for  countries  with  per 
capita  Incomes  of  $275  a  year  or  less. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  we  cannot  go 
on  forever  helping  Uiese  countries.  It 
emphasizes  efforts  to  assist  other  nations 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  look  after 
themselves  so  that  dependence  on  others 
such  as  the  United  States,  can  be  ended, 
lam  confident  that  tlie  appropriations 
bill  for  foreign  aid  will  be  lower  than  the 
President's  request;  so  we  can  be  pleased 
that  we  are  cutting  the  budget. 

Most  importantly,  we  can  vote  for  tliis 
authorization  bill  with  the  assurance  that 
this  House  has  done  much  to  create  a 
new,  more  realistic  foreign  aid  program 
that  will  accomplish  something  good  and 
that  will  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the 
free  world  to  remain  free  and  to  become 
self -.sufficient. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  9005. 
the  International  Etevelopment  and  Food 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1975.  Members  of  the 
committee  have  already  supplied  data 
on  the  bill  and  many  details  in  .support 
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of  it,  and  rather  than  ad 
tistics.  let  me  make  several 

First,  I  think  we  must  all  i 
the  International  Relations 
has  done  a  superlative  job 
and  restnu;tuiing  the  for. 
gram  over  the  last  sevaal  y 
nizing  the  limitations 
existing  programs,  the  comm^ 
authored  a  major  restructu 
pjd  program  into  functional 
Agriculture,    population 
health,  education,  and  so  for 
to  insure  that  our  funds  w 
deal  with  real  problems  aiul 
in  the  hands  of  inefficiert 
oCBcials. 

This  year's  bill  stren_ 
those  categories  of  dev 
ance  and  attempts  an 
to  see  that  our  food 
of   increasing   world 
only  to  the  neediest  nations 
to  those  It  suits  our  political 
serre. 

Any  restrocturing  of  this 
bound  to  cause  the  irievitable 
problems  as  onr  aid  adminis  .. 
those  of  the  recipient  natiois 
cope  with  the  new  rules.  I  an 
however,  that  in  the  long  n 
mittee's  work  will  stand  as 
most  significant  foreign  polic: 
the  postwar  era. 

Second,  the  committee 
quite  wisely  in  my  view,  to  s 
tary  from  economic  aid.  As 
ion?  had  major  reservations 
military  aid  programs.  I 
separation  and  the 
vides  to  scrotinize  all  aspect.'; 
programs  more  carefully. 

Third,  I  note  in  particular 
istratlon's  support  for  this 
sereral  pnrvisicms  in  it  that  I 
would  rather  not  see.  The 
the  Secretary  of  State  have 
derstanding  of  the  vital 
derrtopment  assistance  i^ 
tree  economic  de\*eIopment 
by  political  strings,  and  they 
to  work  with  ns  in  achieving 

tire.  The  recent  address . 

United  Nations  Representatl^ 
sador  Moynihan,  is  the  most 
yet  that  the  administration 
better  than  many  of  lis  the  c^ 
tematlonal  economic  balancn 
bnpoTtance  of  working  within 
opirtt   new   structure    of 
trade  and  finance  in  order  to 
it  in  the  interests  of  both  _ 
and  those  of  the  developing' 
mature  approach  to 
tions   requires  an   acceptance 
changes,   and   Ambassador 
remarks,  driivcred  on  behalf 

tary  Kissinger,  show  the 

tmderstanding  of  this  point 

Ptourth.  Of  particular 
this  bin  is  section  107  providing; 
his  to  the  development  of 
technology.  With  a  plentiful 
labor,  but  .«:hortage  of  arable 
tal  and  technological  skill 
developed  actions  can  111 
opment  in  either  agriculture 
which  parallels  that  of  the 
saving  type  of  enterprise  w 
gral  to  the  giants  of  the 
As  Barbara  Ward  so  well  staled 
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We  cannot  continue  with  the  old  colonial 
theory  that  we  can  succeed  by  using  the 
same  type  of  industrialization  that  occurred 
In  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.B. 

For  example,  to  use  new  industry  to 
provide  employment  in  an  agiicultural 
society  is  evidently  pure  and  simple  an 
imposoible  task.  A  coimtry  with  only 
three-fourths  of  its  work  force  in  agri- 
culture— Africa  averages  90  percent — 
with  its  labor  force  increasing  at  2.5  per- 
cent— a  typical  rate  for  developing  coun- 
tries— would  require  an  amiual  increase 
of  10  percent  in  the  nonagricultuial  sec- 
tor to  absorb  the  new  laborers.  Such  a 
rate  is  double  the  rate  of  nonfarm  jobs 
created  in  any  country  in  the  last  two 
decades.  One  example  which  shows  the 
reality  of  this  hypothesis  is  found  in 
Kenya,  wheie  the  labor  force  increased 
by  126.000  in  1969,  while  only  27,000  new 
jobs  were  created. 

If  we  turn  to  agricultui-al  develop- 
ment as  a  souice  for  new  jobs,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  we  must  confront  the  mech- 
anization bias  of  developing  govern- 
ments, the  idolatry  of  the  tractor.  Id<da- 
try  may  seem  to  be  an  overkill  term,  but 
I  am  reminded  of  a  Western  observer 
who  visited  Russia  during  the  days  of 
economic  development  following  the  rev- 
olution. On  attending  a  motion  picture, 
be  found  the  audience  applauding  a  roar- 
ing tractor  which  appeared  center 
screen  as  the  hero  of  the  piece.  Despite 
the  preference  of  developing  govern- 
ments, then,  capital  and  technology- 
intensive  medaani/ation  is  hardly  an  ap- 
propriate tool  for  the  many  small  sub- 
sistence farmers  in  the  imderdeveloped 
world. 

If  oui-  foreign  aid  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed, it  must  translate  American  talent 
and  money  into  small  farm,  labor  inten- 
sive economies — an  agricultural  econ- 
omy which  complements  human  efforts 
with  back  sprayers,  simple  threshers,  and 
hand  plows  and  harrows.  Bvich  support 
of  and  reliance  on  the  small  farmer  has 
the  advantages  of  working  within  the 
existing  socal  framework  and  value  sys- 
tem. av(»ding  the  creation  or  support  of 
a  class  of  rich  laudovners  and  thus  keep- 
ing power  more  evenly  distributed,  and 
of  maintaining  the  incentive  of  personal 
ownership  in  the  production  process. 

Obviously  a  single  sector  resporvse  i.s 
not  the  complete  answer.  Another  useful 
development  approach  is  to  encourage 
the  creation  of  village  and  small-scale 
industries.  Such  industries  include  tra- 
ditional arts  and  crafts  and  the  produc- 
tion of  light  industrial  items  such  as  tex- 
tiles, bicycle  parts,  furniture,  art  objects, 
shoes,  soap,  and  matches  which  can  be 
manxifactured  by  using  labor-intensive, 
capital-saving  tecliniques  outside  of  the 
heavly  populated  urban  centei-s.  Here 
again  we  aae  talking  about  the  dtvelop- 
ment  of  teclmology  appropriate  to  tlie 
environment  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed, 
and  it  Is  the  kind  of  a(>proach  exempli- 
fied by  the  intermediate  technology  sec- 
tion which  will  move  in  this  direction. 
Also  of  significance  in  this  bill  is  the 
resolution  that  the  United  States  should 
increase  iU;  contributions  to  multilateral 
aid  agencies  and  the  addition  of  the 
Findley  amendment  concerning  land- 
grant  univer.sities,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
spon.sor.  The  mo.st  immediate  and  ob- 


vious advantage  of  multilateral  assist- 
ance is  that  it  is  relatively  more  removed 
from  political  considerations  than  is  bi- 
lateral assistance.  The  sad  evidence  is 
that  much  erf  our  aid,  including  much 
given  to  om-  poitical  friends  or  to  those 
of  oui-  Pubhc  Law  480  food  aid,  has  been 
given  to  our  poUtical  friends  oi-  to  those 
governments  which  we  feel  strategically 
ol^gated  to  support  rather  than  those 
countries  which  are  in  need.  H.R.  9C05 
mcludes  a  number  of  restrictions  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening  in  the  future, 
but  we  should  also  recognize  that  in 
many  ways  the  most  effective  restiictioa 
is  to  chamiel  mor^  aid  through  multi- 
lateral agencies. 

It  is  the  critical  question  of  world 
food  supphes  and  tlaeir  suflaciency  over 
the  long  run  which  prompted  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
FiNDLEY)  to  introduce  his  bill.  HJR. 
2436,  latei-  added  by  the  committee  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  9005,  which  pi'o- 
vides  for  the  devel(H>ment  of  land-grant 
type  universities  in  agriculturally  de- 
veloping nations. 

Despite  om-  efforts  in  the  years  aJiead 
many  countries  throughout  the  world 
will  not  be  able  to  produce  enough  food 
to  feed  their  own  pec^le.  Among  these 
are  some  nations  which  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  much  more  than  they 
do  now.  Simply  because  it  lacks  kiiowi- 
edge  of  the  latest  relevant  agiicultmal 
developments,  a  country  may  not  be  able 
to  check  the  advances  of  famine.  How- 
ever, v.itli  sophisticated  research  it  could 
significantly  increa.se  its  food  output  and 
thus  avoid  serious  agricultural  disaster. 
It  is  for  the  reasons  of  educating  farm- 
ers in  other  countries  and  keeping  them 
Informed  of  new  developments  that  thu 
Findley  amendment  was  adopted.  See- 
ing the  success  enjoyed  by  existing  re- 
search programs,  thei'e  is  every  reason  to 
expand  this  approach  to  involve  more 
areas  m  moi-e  programs.  Not  only  is  tlie 
sharing  of  ideas  and  information  essen- 
tial If  hunger  is  to  be  wiped  out,  but  ad- 
ditional research  in  fields  previously  out 
of  the  fiiiancial  range  of  these  program.- 
ouglit  to  be  initiated.  There  are  many 
problems  related  to  food  production,  dis- 
tribution, storage,  mai-keting,  and  con- 
sumption that  remain  unsolved.  There  is 
little  sense  in  constantly  giviiig  away 
food  to  a  nation  without  encoiu-aglng 
and  providing  the  means  to  create  agri- 
cultural growth.  The  Findley  amend- 
ment would  help  to  achieve  these  goals, 
and  I  am  iileased  to  see  it  included  in 
this  bill. 

Finally,  I  hope  the  events  of  the  past 
few  yeais  have  clearly  demonstrated 
tliat  there  are  solid  reasons  of  self-in- 
terest for  giving  foreign  aid.  The  United 
States  is  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  natural  resources  imported 
from  abroad,  many  of  them  from  imder- 
developed  countries.  The  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo illustrated  graphically  our  vulner- 
ability to  a  cutoff  of  vital  resources. 
Clearly  it  is  in  our  interest  to  promote 
good  will,  stability,  and  ectmomic  de- 
velopment in  the  third  world.  Continued 
progress  there  will  assure  open  inter- 
national markets  and  continued  access 
to  the  raw  materials  on  which  oar  own 
economy  depends.  Thus,  there  shotild  be 
little  question  that  passage  of  this  bill 
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Is  In  our  own  Interest  as  well  as  that  of 
the  developing  nations. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  H.R.  9005.  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975. 

The  implications  of  H.R.  9005  for  the 
developing  world  and  for  U.S.  interests 
there  In  an  hicreaslngly  Interdependent 
world,  are  many.  This  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  situation  in  Africa — a  con- 
tinent which  has  26  out  of  the  41  coun- 
tries oflicially  identified  by  the  United 
Nations  as  most  seriously  affected  by 
worldwide  economic  crises,  as  well  as  16 
out  of  the  25  least  developed  countries. 
The  United  States,  not  only  has  hu- 
manitarian obligations  with  respect  to 
the  developing  world,  but  must  be  mind- 
ful of  the  implications  of  increased  eco- 
nomic interdependence  and  of  the  finite- 
ness  of  our  domestic  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials which  demands  new  dependence  on 
developing  nations  as  the  source  of  our 
supply.  Africa,  for  example,  has  all  of 
the  world's  53  most  important  minerals, 
Including  42  percent  of  the  world's  co- 
balt, 34  percent  of  the  bauxite,  and  17 
percent  of  the  copper.  In  addition,  22 
percent  of  U.S.  graphite  imports  come 
from  Malagasy  Republic. 

It  has  been  emphasized  in  testimony 
before  the  committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Resources,  Food 
and  Energy  that,  over  the  long  run,  the 
critical  question  in  solving  world  food 
problems  is  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tiu-al  production  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries where  the  world's  reservoir  of  im- 
exploited  food  production  is  located, 
bringing  development  assistance  to  the 
small  farmer  and  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  food  resources.  Toward  this 
end,  H.R.  9005  relates  U.S.  assistance  to 
efforts  by  recipient  countries  to  Increase 
their  own  agi'icultural  production,  with 
emphasis  on  development  of  labor-in- 
tensive, small-farm  agriculture,  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  increased  authorization 
levels  for  food  production  and  nutrition 
as.slstance. 

The  situation  in  the  Sahel  Is  perhaps 
illustrative  of  the  need  for  food  produc- 
tion assistance  In  developing  countries 
and  the  beneficial  Impact  of  the  meas- 
ures in  H.R.  9005. 

Of  course,  much  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  drought  in  the  Sahel  and 
Its  effect  on  food  production.  The 
drought  grew  in  Intensity  over  seven 
years  through  1973,  affecting  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  of  which  as  many  as  one 
hundred  thousand  may  have  died.  It 
ravaged  crops  in  most  of  the  Sahel  and 
cut  livestock  herds  by  some  40  percent. 
As  the  need  grows  to  increase  food 
production  tliroughout  the  world,  that 
need  becomes  even  more  apparent  in  the 
Sahel. 

Specifically,  funds  to  increase  food 
production  will  be  used  for  such  projects 
in  the  Sahel  as  a  land  use  inventory  in 
Mali;  grain  production  and  marketing 
improvements  in  Upper  Volta,  Niger,  and 
Senegal;  seed  multiplication  and  pro- 
duction in  North  Cameroon  and  Niger: 
and  water  resources  management  and 
crop  protection  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 
It  is  only  tlnrough  the  continuation  of 
programs  such  as  these  that  the  effects 


of  the  drought  in  the  Sahel  can  be  over- 
come and  the  countries  of  the  region  be- 
gin to  meet  their  own  basic  food  needs 
over  the  long  term. 

The  bill  also  provides  tha  t  development 
loan  repayments  may  be  used  for  devel- 
opment purposes.  Specifically.  $200  mil- 
lion of  these  reflows  would  go  directly 
to  help  fund  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
new  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development.  This  is  particularly  criti- 
cal in  support  of  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
.singer's  recent  announcement  in  his  well- 
received  speech  at  the  United  Nations 
that  the  administration  would  seek  such 
authorization. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
provision  for  U.S.  support  for  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs.  Such 
multilateral  programs  are  critical  if  our 
bilateral  efforts  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  poor  countries  is  not  to  be  un- 
dermined. The  implications  of  any  re- 
duction or  termination  of  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  multilateral  organizations,  such 
as  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram—UNDP— the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization—UNESCO—and the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization— ILO — can  be 
critical  to  the  developing  countries,  while 
representing  an  action  far  In  excess  of 
Israel's  own  reaction  to  recent  political 
events  in  ILO  and  UNESCO. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Israel  remains 
a  firm  supporter  of  UNDP,  contributing 
about  $1.2  million  to  that  organization 
and  receiving  projects  valued  at  $5  mil- 
lion during  the  period  1972-76.  Current- 
ly. Israel  itself  is  a  recipient  of  51  UNDP 
projects,  including  three  executed  by 
UNESCO  and  nine  by  ILO,  with  no  in- 
dication of  any  Intention  to  reduce  or 
terminate  its  contributions  to  UNDP. 
Any  such  action  by  the  United  States 
would  clearly  provide  a  signal  to  the  de- 
veloping world,  conti-ary  to  Kissinger's 
recent  statement  indicating  that  he 
understands  and  is  willing  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  developing  world. 

In  addition,  Africa,  for  example,  has 
indicated  Its  interest  in  good  relations 
with  the  United  States  on  many  oc- 
casions. Nigeria's  willingness  to  sell  oil  to 
the  United  States  during  the  OPEC  oil 
boycott  in  the  aftennath  of  the  Yom 
Kippur  war  proved  immensely  helpful 
to  this  coimti-y.  Most  recently  at  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity — OAU— 
meeting  in  Kampala,  the  African  states 
blocked  a  resolution  advocating  Israel's 
expulsion  from  the  United  Nations.  Such 
events  point  out  tlie  critical  role  African 
states  can  play  on  issues  of  importance 
to  the  United  States. 

I  hope,  upon  consideration  of  tliese 
issues,  you  will  join  me  hi  support  of  tills 
bill. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  final  passage  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  with  considerable  regret. 

In  many  ways,  this  foreign  aid  bill  is 
a  vast  improvement  over  those  that  have 
preceded  it.  It  contains  no  encumbering 
provisions  for  military  aid.  It  deals  only 
with  economic  development  aid.  disaster 
relief  and  food  aid.  It  provides  for  inte- 
grated population  and  health  programs 
aimed  at  the  people  who  need  them  most. 
And  it  directs  considerable  aid  toward 


farm  programs  to  upgrade  the  produc- 
tivity and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
world's  rural  poor. 

But.  however  much  it  may  be  incum- 
bent uiwn  us  to  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  foreign  aid  to  nations  in  need, 
the  fact  remains  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  $123  million  above  President 
Fords  budget  request.  The  administra- 
tion request  for  this  fiscal  year  is  Itself 
S525.8  million — or  76  percent — above  the 
level  of  aid  appropriated  last  year. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans 
remain  out  of  work  and  when  excessive 
Government  siiending  continues  to  feed 
the  infiation  which  has  eroded  the  pay- 
checks of  those  who  do  have  jobs,  it  is 
irresponsible  for  Congress  to  exceed  the 
President's  proposed  budget  by  so  great 
an  amomit. 

Last  winter.  I  voted  in  tlie  House  to 
cut  the  permissible  budget  deficit  from 
the  proposed  $68  billion.  I  believe  we  in 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  keep 
the  deficit  within  reasonable  botmds.  It 
now  appears  that  even  the  $68.8  billion 
limit  will  be  exceeded. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  exercise  the  restraint 
the  situation  demands  and  cut  the  excess 
expenditures  from  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
If  this  is  done,  I  will  happily  support  the 
conference  report  when  it  is  brought 
back  to  the  House  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9005,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  welcome  the  change  in  the  House's 
approach  in  considering  foreign  assist- 
ance. Wisely,  I  believe,  we  have  sepa- 
rated foreign  economic  from  military 
aid.  Both  these  program  categories  have 
been  allocated  billions  of  dollars  over 
the  years  and,  quite  understandably, 
have  been  the  focus  of  Intense  exami- 
nation and  evaluation  by  public  offi- 
cials and  concerned  citizens  alike.  While 
one  can  argue  that  foreign  assistance, 
be  it  economic  or  military,  may  have 
related  political  objectives  for  our  coun- 
try, the  impact  each  has  on  a  recipient 
nation  is  a  totally  different  story.  Mix- 
ing food  and  fighter  planes  may  have 
made  some  sense  at  one  time,  but  It 
seems  abundantly  clear  now  that  these 
commitments  must  be  anals'zed  on  tlielr 
own  merits.  Tjing  the  two  together  con- 
fuses very  different  elements  and  neither 
practically  nor  honestly  allows  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  each  tlirust 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Legitimate  reser- 
vations with  regard  to  one  should  not 
jeopardize  acceptance  of  the  other  be- 
cause they  have  been  rombined  into  a 
single  bin.  Encouragingly,  this  is  not 
the  case  this  year  and.  hopefully,  it  will 
not  be  again. 

Tlii.s  year's  assistance  legislation 
builds  upon  tlie  constructive  revisions  of 
the  1973  Foreign  Aid  Act  which  imple- 
mented a  more  functional  approach  to 
assistance.  Underlying  this  is  a  commit- 
ment on  our  part  to  channel  aid  to  na- 
tions and  efforts  where  the  need  is  great- 
est and  where  self-help  intiatlves  can  be 
.set  into  motion.  As  such,  we  focus  on 
food  and  nutrition,  education,  hiunan 
re.souices.  population  planning,  health, 
and  rural  and  atiricullural  development. 
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Almost  90  percent  of  the 
contained  in  this  bill  will  go  to 
having  per  capita  incomes  less  t 
pei  year. 

Major  features  of  the  bill  b^for 
which  authorizes  a  total  of  $1.4 
fi?cal  year  1976  and  $1.5  billion 
year  1977.  include  consolidation 
ter  relief  provisions,  guidelines 
for  Peace  allocations  to  poor 
and  contributions  to  interna tiojial 
reserve  efforts,  involvement  of 
versities  in  cooperative  a.Tricu 
velopmental  activities  with 
nations,  and  increased  attentioi  i 
ternational    organizations    and 
lateral  activities. 

It   is  not  insignificant   Uiat   i 
theme  running  through  tn?  Icpis 
food  and  agricultural  productioi 
other  single  component  of  our  a.' 
goes  to  the  very  core  of  devi 
problems  in  the  emerging  np.u<|ns 
yond  the  urgent  need  to  rnect  i: 
short  range  demands  to  ward  ofl 
tion,  we  must  be  forthcoming  in 
formulate  and  implement  cffor 
will  better  enable  the.se  nation? 
proach  self-sufSciency  in  fuliilli|ig 
own  food  requirements.  Once  t 
oping  nations  can  more  adequately 
with  the  most  basic  of  human 
that  for  bodily  sustenance — they 
gin   to  step  forward   to  under 
other  types   of   developmental 
which  can  lead  to  more  divers 
broadening  international 

Without  denying  the  need  lor 
and  industiial  development,  our 
ence  in  the  past  has  demonsti 
my  estimation  and  that  of  othei^ 
our  own  priorities  have  been 
as  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  th€ 
mental  needs  of  the  developing 
Our  assistance  dollars  have  not 
found  their  way  to  those  people  a 
projects  which  are  most 
which  may  well  hold  the  best 
for  laying  the  kind  of  foundation 
progress  that  has  been  so  lackiifg 
legislation  follows  our  most  r 
directions"   refoims   to   reflect 
things-first    perspective.    Those 
large  scale  projects — which  are 
ably  important — will  not 
overlooked  and  can  be  realized 
private,  international,  and  other 
mental  efforts. 

I  support  H.R.  9005  and 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
The  bill,  in  spirit  and  specifics 
a  healthy  attitude  on  the  part 
Government,  realistically  geared 
third  world  situation  and  what 
.should   be   in   its   development, 
bodies  elements  and  an  outlook 
the  American  people  can  take  pi-|de. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
man,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
9005,    the    International 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
tional     Relations     Committee 
masterful  job  it  has  done  in  pulling 
gether  the  components  of  our 
ment  and  food  aid  programs  urfder 
revised  jurisdiction,  and  in  split  ing 
the  security  assistance  prograir  s 
latter  step  is  one  which  ha.s 
recommended  by  numerous  aid 
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task   forces,    commissions,   and   outside 
groups. 

This  legislation  authorizes  $1.4  billion 
for  foreign  economic  assistance  in  fiscal 
1976  and  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  1977.  This 
bill  carries  forward  and  expands  on  tlie 
new  directions  charted  in  the  1973  for- 
eign assistance  act  of  concentrating  aid 
on  the  neediest  nations  and  providing 
incentives  for  .self-help  development  ef- 
forts. Moreover,  it  continues  to  chpnnel 
increased  funds  into  multilateral  agen- 
cies. I  think  it  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  note  thot  72  percent  of  the  aid 
authorized  by  this  bill  is  directed  to 
countric.5  with  per  capita  incomes  of  lecis 
thin  $27.3  a  year,  and  89  percent  to  ciiun- 
tries  with  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than 
S500.  Nearly  half  the  funds  authorized 
in  this  bill  are  aimed  at  food  and  nutri- 
tion piograms.  and  at  least  70  percent 
of  the  Public  Law  480  food  assistance 
most  go  to  these  nations  most  seriously 
effected  by  food  shortages  as  designated 
by  tlie  U.N.  Moreover,  the  bill  requires 
recipients  of  Public  Law  480  food  assist- 
ance to  use  the  proceeds  from  sales  to 
aid  their  poor  and  for  agricultural  and 
rural  development.  None  of  these  pro- 
ceeds may  be  used  for  defense  procure- 
ments or  internal  security. 

In  addition.  U.S.  proceeds  from  repay- 
mei^t  of  prior  year  aid  loans  will  be  ear- 
marked for  our  contribution  to  the  new 
International  Agriculture  Development 
Fund,  with  remaining  funds  to  be  used 
for  bilateral  food  and  nutrition  programs. 
Of  the  1 .5  million  tons  of  food  distributed 
annually  through  the  Public  Law  480 
commodity  donation  program,  at  least  1 
million  tons  are  to  be  allocated  through 
'oluntai-y  agencies  and  the  world  food 
program.  And  the  bill  also  authorizes 
the  President  to  negotiate  the  establish- 
ment of  food  reserves  to  guard  against 
shortages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLEY  >  on  his  contribution  to  this  leg- 
islation in  the  famine  prevention  section. 
Under  the  new  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill,  assistance  will  be  provided  to 
land  grant  and  certain  other  universities 
to  work  cooperatively  with  agricultural 
institutions  in  the  developing  countries 
on  their  food  problems.  This  new  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  a  new 
Board  for  International  Agricultural  De- 
velopment. I  think  this  additional  tool  for 
assisting  developing  countries  can  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  their  efforts 
to  develop  tlieir  own  food  production 
capabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  nu- 
merous new  provisions  relating  to  food 
as.sistance,  this  bill  provides  $50  million 
in  disaster  assistance  in  both  fiscal  1976 
and  1977,  and  expands  on  our  programs 
for  human  assistance,  including  popula- 
tion planning  and  health,  education  and 
human  resource  development;  and  tech- 
nological aid. 

In  conclusion,  I  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse this  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  9005,  the  so-called 
International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  foreign  aid,  and 


the  way  in  which  it  robs  us  of  the  ability 
to  finance  our  domestic  needs. 

And  despite  the  name  attached  to  the 
current  proposal,  it  is  simply  another  one 
of  those  foreign  aid  giveaways. 

This  pi'oposal  before  us  is  merely  an- 
other attempt  to  add  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  already  staggering  and  deplorable 
foreign  aid  program. 

This  bill  may  go  by  another  name  and 
Ihe  context  may  try  and  avoid  a  con- 
nc-ction  with  our  past  and  present  for- 
eign spending  policies,  bat  it  is  simply 
another  effort  to  justify  pouring  more  of 
oiu"  dollars  into  foreign  coimtries. 

In  rny  opinion  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  resent  this  unjustifiable  spending. 

The  current  proposal  calls  for  $1.4  bil- 
lion to  be  funneled  into  foreign  countries 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  with  that  figure 
increasing  by  another  $100  million  in 
1977. 

What  makes  this  bill  and  all  similar 
foreign  aid  proposals  so  sen/jeless  is  the 
failure  of  repayment  by  countries  which 
have  benefited  from  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram including  soft  loans. 

A  look  back  shotild  make  it  evident  to 
everyone  tliat  we  cannot  buy  friends. 

We  pour  billions  of  dollars  into  other 
countries'  economies  and  what  happens  ? 

The  nations  we  aid  in  hopes  of  com- 
radeship soon  begin  to  speak  out  against 
what  they  label  as  the  "imperialistic 
Ijolicies  of  the  United  States." 

Europe  offers  the  perfect  example. 

Ravaged  and  torn  by  the  greatest  war 
mankind  has  ever  experienced,  the  con- 
tinent was  a  pictuie  of  desti'uction  in  the 
mid  1940s. 

The  United  States  stepped  in  and  prac- 
tically rebuilt  Europe. 

Many  of  the  European  nations  literally 
owe  their  existence  to  oiu-  country  and  its 
generosity. 

And  yet  today,  these  same  countiies 
we  helped  save  and  rebuild  verbally  at- 
tack our  system  and  what  we  stand  for. 

If  these  countries  had  reimbursed  the 
United  States,  their  attacks  could  be  bet- 
ter explained. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  of  the  count- 
less countries  we  haVe  rescued  since  the 
Marshall  plan  went  into  effect,  only  a 
very  small  fraction  have  ever  reimbursed 
the  United  States. 

A  more  recent  example  is  the  fact  that 
seven  members  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  currently 
owe  the  United  States  $2.7  billion. 

Since  1947,  OPEC  nations  have  received 
over  $8 'a  billion  in  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

These  are  the  same  countries  which 
have  contributed  to  our  inflation,  our 
capital  shortage  and  our  general  eco- 
nomic distress,  by  quadrupling  the  price 
of  oil. 

There  is  no  question  these  OPEC  na- 
tions could  repay  their  outstanding  debts 
to  the  United  States  and  reimburse  us 
for  the  foreign  aid  given  them  when  they 
were  in  need. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  begin  putting  our  country's  In- 
terest first. 

We  have  been  the  most  generous  Na- 
tion on  Earth. 

Our  foreign  aid  giveaway  programs  in- 
cluding soft  loans  are  more  than  all  of 
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the  other  countries  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

America  ha.s  certainly  done  Its  share. 

We  cannot  continue  to  let  deficit 
spending  nm  wild  In  our  economy. 

And  the  bill  we  are  debating  today 
would  do  just  that — send  our  budget  even 
farther  away  from  a  balanced  structure 
which  this  Congress  has  set  as  a  goal  for 
itself  and  which  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  habit  of  giving  away  our  natural 
resources  is  so  ingrained  in  the  minds  of 
govermnental  bureaucrats  who  dish  out 
the  taxpayer's  money  for  foreign  aid  that 
they  seem  to  be  luiable  to  comprehend 
the  effect. 

They  simply  continue  to  ask  for  more, 
which  is  what  this  bill  does.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  will  authorize  an  urmeces- 
sary  expend! tui-e  of  $2.9  billion  that  we 
in  effect  will  have  to  borrow  to  give 
away. 

I  urge  you  to  help  put  an  end  to  this 
useless  spending  of  American  dollars 
abroad  when  there  are  so  many  worth- 
while projects  here  at  home  that  are  be- 
ing delayed  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

The  working  people  of  this  coiuitry 
have  carried  the  burden  of  foreign  aid 
for  too  long. 

And  today  they  are  looking  to  us  here 
in  the  Congress  to  stop  these  giveaway 
programs  and  get  our  economic  house  in 
order. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  one  question. 
'•Would  passage  of  this  bill  be  to  the  best 
intei'est  of  our  Nation?" 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  give- 
away program. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Piu'suant  to  the  rule 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  9005 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interuational  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975". 

TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE 

INIXRN.MIOM.AL    DISASTER    ASSI.STANCE 

Sec.  101.  Tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  chapter  heading  for 
chapter  9  of  part  I  to  read  -Chapter  9 — Ix- 
TFRN.^T^o^I.u.  Disaster  Assistance"; 

(2)  by  repealing  section  491; 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  tlie 
cliapter  heading  for  such  chapter  9  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"Sec.  491.  PoLicy  and  General  Authori- 
Tv. —  (a)  Tlie  Congress,  recognizing  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  to  alleviate 
human  snffering  caused  by  natural  and  man- 
made  disasters  Is  an  Important  expression 
of  the  humanitarian  concern  and  tradition 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  affirms 
the  -willingness  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide aSvSistance  for  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  people  and  countiies  atfected  by  such 
disasters. 

■•(b)  Subject  to  the  limitation  on  appro- 
priations in  section  492,  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  on  such  terms  and  con- 


ditions as  he  may  determine,  for  Interna- 
tional disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
including  assistance  relating  to  disaster  pre- 
paredness, and  to  the  prediction  of,  and  con- 
tingency planning  for,  natural  disasters 
abroad. 

"(c)  In  carryhig  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  President  shall  Insure  that  the 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  po.ssible,  reach 
those  most  In  need  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion as  a  result  of  natural  and  manmade 
di.sasters. 

"Sec.  492.  Authorization. — There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carrv  out  section  491,  $25,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  programing  and  obliga- 
tion of  funds  luider  this  section. 

"Sec.  493.  Disaster  Assistance — Coordina- 
tion.— The  President  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Special  Coordinator  for  International  Dis- 
aster Assistance  whose  responsibility  shall 
be  to  promote  maximum  effectiveness  and 
coordination  In  responses  to  foreign  disasters 
by  United  States  agencies  and  between  the 
United  States  and  other  donors.  Included 
among  the  Special  Coordhiator's  responsi- 
bilities shall  be  the  formulation  and  updat- 
ing of  contingency  plans  for  providing  dis- 
aster relief."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  section  452  as  section 
494  and  inserting  It  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 493: 

(5)  by  redesignating  sections  639 A  and 
639B  as  sections  494A  and  494B,  respectively, 
and  inserting  them  Immediately  after  section 
494;  and 

(6)  by  repealing  section  639. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (duilng  the  reading". 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  1?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  II— FOOD  AID  TO  POOR  COUNTRIES 

POLICY 

Sec.  201.  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"In  furnishing  food  aid  under  this  Act,  the 
President  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  give  priority  consideration,  in  helphig 
to  meet  urgent  food  needs  abroad,  to  making 
available  the  msixlmum  feasible  volume  of 
food  commodities  (with  appropriate  regard 
to  domestic  price  and  supply  situations)  to 
those  countries  most  seriously  affected  by 
food  shortages  and  Inability  to  meet  im- 
mediate food  requirements; 

"(2)  continue  to  urge  all  traditional  and 
potential  new  donors  of  food,  fertilizer,  or 
the  means  of  financing  these  commodities  to 
Increase  their  participation  In  efforts  to  ad- 
dress the  emergency  and  longer  term  food 
needs  of  the  developing  world;  and 

"(3 1  relate  United  States  assistance  to  ef- 
forts by  ald-recelving  countries  to  Increase 
their  own  agricultural  production,  with  em- 
phasis on  development  of  labor-intensive, 
smiiU-larm  agriculture.". 

WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE  TARGET 

Sfr.  202.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  section  2  the 
following  new  section: 


"Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference recommendation  that  donor  countries 
provide  a  total  of  at  least  ten  million  tons  of 
food  assistance  annuaUy,  the  President  Is 
urged  to  maintain  a  significant  United  States 
contribution  to  this  goal  and  to  encourage 
other  countries  to  maintain  and  increuse 
their  contributions  as  well.'. 

EXERCISE    OF    AtrrHORITIES 

Skc.  203.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  A.ssistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended^ 

( 1 1  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  a."? 
follows: 

"(a I  take  Into  account  efforts  of  friendly 
countries  to  help  themselves  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  self-reliance.  Including  efforts  to 
lncrea.se  their  own  f.grlcviltural  production, 
especially  through  labor-intensive,  small- 
farm  arrlcul'.ure,  and  to  reduce  their  rate  oi 
population  g:-o\vtli;"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  Inserting  "and 
in  section  106(b)(2)"  immediately  aftt-t 
"section  104";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d).  by  strikUig  out  the 
second  proviso  and  ln.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
'■Provided,  That  this  exclusion  from  the  defi- 
nition of  'friendly  country'  may  be  waived  by 
the  President  If  he  determines  that  sucli 
waiver  is  in  the  national  Interest  and  reports 
such  determination  to  the  Congress.". 

foreign  currencies  from  overseas  sales 
Sec.  204.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 

Trade   Development  and   Assistance  Act  of 

1954  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Uiserting  Immediately  after  "the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  "  each  time 
it  appears  "and  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations";  and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (c  t . 

USE    BY    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    OF    PROCEEDS     Cr 
SALES    OP    AGRICULTURAL    COMMODITIES 

Sec.  205.  Section  106(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(b)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "In 
negotiating  such  agreements  with  recipient 
countries,  the  United  States  shall  empha- 
size the  use  of  such  proceeds  for  purposes 
which  directly  Improve  the  lives  of  the  poor- 
est of  their  people  and  their  capacity  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  their 
countries.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Greatest  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
the  use  of  such  proceeds  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  agricultural  development,  rural 
development,  and  nutrition  Ui  those  coun- 
tries which  are  undertaking  self-help  meas- 
ures to  Increase  agricultural  production.  Im- 
prove storage  and  distribution,  and  reduce 
population  growth  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 109  of  this  Act,  subject  to  the  policies, 
procedures,  restrictions,  and  other  provi- 
sions applicable  to  funds  provided  under 
section  103  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  oi 
1961,  pursuant  to  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments  under 
which  uses  of  such  proceeds  shall  be  made 
for  such  purposes.  Such  uses  shall  be  deemed 
payments  for  the  purpose  of  section  I03{b> 
of  this  Act  and  shall  be  described  in  the 
reports  required  by  section  408  of  this  Act 
and  section  657  of  the  Foreign  As^;isl.^uce  Att 
of  1961. 

"(3)  In  entering  Into  agreemen :s  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars 
on  credit  terms,  priority  shall  l>e  given  to 
countries  which  agree  to  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  commodities  in  accord- 
ance with  the  country's  agricultural  develop- 
ment plan  which — 

"(A>  is  de.signed  to  lncrea.se  the  .-ccess  of 
the  poor  In  the  recipient  country  to  an  ade- 
quate, nutritious,  and  stable  fool  supply; 

"(B)    provides  for  suoli  obJeiii<f> 
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••;i)    making   farm   production 
and  facilities  available  to  farmers. 

•■(ii)  credit  on  reasonable  terms 
ditions  for  small  farmers,  and 

••(ill)  farm  extension  and  techn 
niation  services  designed  to  Improve 
keting.  storage,  and  distribution  .s 
agricultural  coinmodttles  and  to 
piiyslcal     and     institutional     in 
supporting  XYie  small  farmer; 

■■iC)  provides  for  participation  b> 
lii'^ofar  as  possible,  in  the  foregoi 
regional  and  local  levels;  and 

•■(D>  is  designed  to  reach  the  lar 
ticable  number  of  farmers  in  tlie 
country.". 

SALES    AGREEMENTS    WITH 
COUNTRICS 

Sec.  206.  Section  109(a)  of  the  A 
Trade    Development    and    Assistan 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
of:    'In  taking  these  self-help  meai 
consideration  the  President  shall 
particular  account  the  extent  to  w 
are   being  carried   out   In   wavs   de 
contribute  directly  to  developmeni 
in  poor  rural  areas  and  to  enable 
to  participate  actively  in  increa.sini 
tural   production   tlirough  small    I 
culture.", 

ASSISTANCE    TO    MOST    SrRlOU^IY 
COUNTRIES 

Sec.  207.  Title  I  of  the  AgricuUi 
Development  and  Assistance  Act 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  section : 

••Sec    111.  Not  more   than  30  pe 
of  the  food  aid  commodities  provn 
this  title  shall  be  allocated  to  coun 
than  those  most  serlo\isly  affected 
ity  to  secure  sufficient  food  Tor 
diate  requirements  through  tlieir 
duct  ion  or  commercial  purchase  froin 
unless  the  President  certifies  to  the 
that  the  use  of  such  food  assis 
quired  for  humanitarian  food 
neither  House  of  Congress 
use,    by    resolvUion,    within    thirty 
days  after  such  certification.  In 
which  countries  are  most  seriously 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
shall  be  guided  by  the  United  "" 
nation  of  countries  as  "Most  Seri 
fected"    by    the   current    economic 
reduction  below  70  per  centum  in  t 
tion  of  food  aid  allocated  to  most 
affected  countries  which  results  frofti 
cantly  changed  circumstances  occvir 
the  Initial  allocation  shall  not 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Any  reallocation  of  food  aid  shall 
cordance  with  this  section  so  far  as 
ble.  The  President  shall  report 
such  reduction,  and  the  reasons  t 
the  Congress.". 

CONTINtJlTY    OF    DISTRIBUTION 
TITLE     U 

Sec.  208.  Section  201   of  the   Ag 
Trade   Development   and   Assista 
1954  is  amended — 

11)  by  inserting  la)"  immedia 
"Sec.  201,";  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  theico 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)    The  minimum  quantity   o 
tural  commodities  distributed  lui 
tie  shall  be  one  and  a  half  million 
the  minimum  distributed  through 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  World 
gram  shall  be  one  million  tons  ia 
vear,  unless  the  President  determin 
ports  to  the  Congress,  together  wit 
,sons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  b< 
fectively  to  carry  out   ihe  purpos*  s 
title:   Proiided,  That  such  min: 
tlty  shall  not  exceed   the  total 
commodities  determined  to  be  zv 
disposition  under  this  Act  pursua 
tion  401,  less  the  quantity  of 
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required  to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or 
extraordinary    relief    requirements, '. 

LIIVIITATIOK     ON     USE     OF     FOREIGN    CURRENCIES 

Sec  209.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
toUowuig  new  section: 

"Sec  203.  Except  to  meet  famine  or  other 
urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirement.s, 
no  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  an  agreement  permitting  gener- 
ation of  foreign  curren:;y  pi'oceed.^:  unless  (1) 
the  country  receiving  the  assistance  is  un- 
dertaking self-help  mjasures  in  accordance 
witii  .section  109  of  tliis  Act.  (2)  the  tipeciflc 
uses  10  which  the  foreign  curre  ^cies  are  to 
be  put  are  set  forth  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Uni;ed  States  and  the  recipient  country,  and 
i3)  the  currencies  are  used  for  purposes  spec- 
ified in  .section  103  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1931,  In  accordance  with  the 
limitations,  restrictions,  and  other  i)rovisions 
applicable  lo  funds  provided  uider  such 
sec'ion.  The  Pre.-.idenr,  shall  inc'ude  infor- 
mation on  currencies  used  in  accordance 
with  This  section  in  the  reports  required  un- 
der section  408  of  this  Act  and  section  657 
of  t;:e  Fjiel,.;n  Assistance  Act  of   1961.". 

ADVISORY      COMMITTEF 

Sec.  210.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Developme.it  and  Assistance  Act  of 
'.9,'>4  ii  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  ihe  period  at  The  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence   '.  or  their  de.^igiiees ', 

REPORTS    TO    THE    CONCRLSS 

Sec.  211.  Section  408  of  the  /Agricultural 
Trade  Developmeni  and  Asisstance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "lai  '  immediately  after 
•Sec.  408.";  and 

(2 1  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

••(bi  In  his  presentation  to  the  Congress 
of  planned  programing  of  food  assistance  for 
each  fiscal  year,  the  President  sliall  include 
a  global  assessment  of  food  production  and 
needs,  self-help  steps  which  are  being  taken 
by  food-short  countries  under  section  109 
(a)  of  this  Act.  steps  which  are  being  taken 
to  encourage  other  countries  to  increase 
tlieir  participation  in  food  assistance  or  the 
financing  of  food  assistance,  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  food  assistance  provided  to 
each  country  under  this  Act  and  other  for- 
eign assistance  provided  to  such  country  by 
the  United  States  and  other  donors, 

"(c>  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each 
calendar  year  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  revised  global  assessment  of 
food  production  and  needs,  and  revised 
planned  programing  of  food  assistance  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  to  reflect,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  adtual  avail- 
ability of  commodities  for  food  assistance,". 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  212.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  .section : 

•Sec.  412.  The  President  i.s  authorized  and 
encouraged  to  seek  international  agreement 
for  a  system  of  national  food  reserves  to 
meet  food  shortage  emergencies  and  to  pro- 
vide insurance  against  unexpected  shortfalls 
in  food  production,  with  cost  of  such  a  sys- 
tem to  be  equitably  shared  among  nations 
and  with  farmers  and  consumers  to  be  given 
firm  safeguards  against  market  price  disrup- 
tion from  such  a  system.". 

Mr.  MORGAN  Muring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  II  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OPFERED  BY    I.iR,   HYDE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  .offered  by  Mr.  Hydi':  Page  9. 
line  n.  after  ■Presiden^u",  strik;  out  •shall  ' 
and  insert   In  lieu  thereof,  "may", 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  9  of  the 
bill  the  proviso  is  made  that  in  de- 
termining which  countries  are  most 
.seriously  affeoled  by  inability  to  .secure 
sufficient  food  for  their  immediate  I'e- 
qiiirements,  t!ie  President  ."jhall  be  guided 
by  the  United  Nations  designation  of 
countric  as  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  current  economic  crisis, 

IvI."  amendment  simply  takes  the  word 
■';  hpll  ■  out  and  ■•^ays  that  he  "may"  be 
guided  by  the  United  Nations  designation 
of  countries.  In  talking  to  staff  and 
leading  the  committee  report,  it  appears 
th?t  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  word 
■guidance"  as  freeing  the  Prcf  ident  from 
any  straitjacket,  any  mandatory  require- 
ment that  he  must  follow  the  list  of 
nations  most  .seriously  affected  that  is 
provided  by  the  United  Nations, 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  nr^  attempt- 
ing to  give  tiie  President  fie.Kibility,  no 
harm  is  done  and  certainly  an  ambiguity 
i=  removed  by  .substituting  the  word 
"may"  for  "shall". 

Since  the  United  Nations  has  become 
dominated  by  third  woild  countries 
whose  iudgments  and  interests  are  in- 
crcasingl\-  antithetical  to  our  own.  many 
people  are  mi  willing  to  dele-ciate  to  this 
body  any  mo'^e  authority  or  influence 
other  than  advisory.  My  amendment 
makes  this  position  abundantly  clear. 
Let  the  President  have  the  final  deter- 
mination with  .such  congi'essional  review 
and  o\eisight  as  is  otherwise  provided. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  concerned,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  im- 
proves the  bill,  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr,  Chairman,  we 
also  agree  that  this  amendment  improves 
the  bill,  and  we  have  no  objection, 

Mr,  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr,  Hyde). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mi-,  CONTE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chau"man,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  International  Development  and 
Food  Assistance  Act,  H.R.  9005.  This 
bill  takes  a  dramatic  new  step  toward 
relief  of  those  nations  and  people 
most  in  need,  I  feel  that  it  expres.ses 
the  desire  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  share  not  only  our  food 
resources,  but  also  our  agricultural  tech- 
nology. 

This  is  not  a  giveaway  program,  but 
one  formulated  to  enable  chronic  food 
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shortage  areas  to  develop  theii'  agrlcul- 
ttu-al  capabilities  toward  greater  self- 
sufficiency.  This  bill  Insures  that  until 
such  time  as  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves,  America  will  do  its  best  to 
see  that  the  effect  of  famines  and  other 
natural  disasters  are  minimized. 

I  support  this  bill  because  develop- 
ment and  food  assistance  programs  have 
worked  in  the  past  and  I  believe  they 
have  the  potential  to  do  even  more  in 
the  future.  U.S.  economic  assistance  has 
provided  Asian  and  African  farmers  with 
high  yield  wheat  and  rice.  Our  food 
grants  and  loans  have  given  children 
around  the  world  the  protein  necessary 
to  develop  into  full  adulthood.  This  aid 
has  helped  to  control  diseases,  to  provide 
family  planning  services,  textbooks,  and 
emergency  disaster  relief.  We  have  a 
record  we  can  be  proud  of,  but  we  must 
support  a  further  program  of  relief  and 
development  that  will  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  "new  directioas"  in  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  progi-ams  in  this 
bill  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  de- 
veloping nations'  nutritional  and  agi'i- 
cultural  needs.  Seventy-two  percent  of 
the  funds  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Food  Assistance  Act  are  de- 
signed for  nations  whose  amiual  per 
capita  incomes  are  below  $275  and  over 
80  percent  to  those  with  incomes  under 
$500.  Title  n  gears  our  food  aid  so  as  to 
give  top  priority  to  those  nations  most  in 
need.  It  also  authoi-izes  and  encourages 
the  President  to  negotiate  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  a  national  food  re- 
serve system  to  alleviate  spot  shortages 
In  the  future.  Planning  ahead  in  this 
manner  is  what  our  aid  program  needs. 

Tlie  development  assistance  provided 
for  in  title  III  is  necessary  to  aid  in 
the  eventual  self-sufficiency  of  nations 
now  facing  shortages  of  food.  This  sec- 
tion makes  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
hunger;  first  technological  assistance  to 
increase  production,  and  family  planning 
to  slow  the  ever-increasing  demand. 

The  newest  section  is  a  concept  I  have 
supported  for  many  years  and  recently 
cosponsored.  It  is  entitled  "Famine  Pre- 
vention and  Freedom  from  Hunger,"  This 
section  recognizes  the  great  contribution 
that  land-grant  and  other  American  uni- 
versities have  made  in  agricultural  tech- 
nology for  so  many  years.  American  uni- 
versities have  long  been  active  in  re- 
search designed  to  aid  those  countries  so 
much  in  need  of  Increiised  production. 
However,  to  step  up  or  even  to  maintain 
the  current  activities,  American  colleges 
need  long-term  Federal  funding.  Tliis 
funding  would  be  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing the  ability  of  these  schools  to  develop 
means  by  which  they  can  impro\e  pro- 
duction in  developing  countries. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  as  well,  the  ben- 
efits that  can  come  to  our  fanners  and 
consumers  as  a  byproduct  of  the  collabo- 
ration between  foreign  and  American 
universities.  Advances  made  through  this 
research,  although  aimed  at  developing 
nations,  will  also  be  useful  to  our 
economy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
program  for  "new  directions"  in  foreign 
aid.  New  directions  that  I  hope  will  help 


alleviate  suffering  and  hunger.  Pro- 
grams that  will  stimulate  production  and 
self-sufficiency  in  those  countries  now- 
facing  famine,  mahiutrition  and  poverty, 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  w  ord. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  v.ish  to  join  the 
many  Members  who  are  rising  in 
.support  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975,  H.R.  9005.  This  bill  reaffirms  the 
"new  directions"  policy  v.e  established 
for  foreign  assistance  in  1973.  The  basic 
aim  of  those  reforms  was  to  concentrate 
increasing  amoimts  of  our  assistance  di- 
rectly on  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
the  poorest  people  In  poor  countries.  I 
am  convinced  that  most  of  the  American 
people  will  support  foreign  aid  if  they 
believe  that  It  genmnely  helps  poor 
people,  rather  tlian  primarily  lining  the 
pockets  of  the  wealthy  and  only  occasion- 
ally "trickling  down"  to  those  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  heap. 

I  would  note  also  that  tlie  exclu.sion  of 
secmity  assistance  authorizations  from 
this  bill,  even  if  it  is  due  only  to  the 
administration's  inability  so  far  to  sub- 
mit Its  recommendations  in  this  area, 
makes  it  easier  for  me  and  perhaps 
many  Members  to  support  this  bill.  I  am 
siu-e  we  will  all  give  the  other  proposals 
the  closest  scrutiny  when  they  come  be- 
fore us  later  this  year. 

One  of  the  key  facets  of  the  "new 
directions  "  has  been  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  agricultural  and  rui-al  de- 
velopment. It  is  clear  that  hunger  and 
food  .shortage  is  one  of  the  harshest  of 
the  realities  facing  many  of  the  world's 
poorest  peoples.  Both  U.S.  and  world 
stocks  of  some  grains,  such  as  wheat, 
have  been  declining  dramatically,  par- 
ticularly since  1972.  With  the  increasing 
interdependence  of  world  food  markets, 
it  Is  equally  clear  that  Americans  have, 
in  addition  to  their  traditional  himian- 
itarian  concern,  a  direct  and  vital  in- 
terest In  Increasing  the  quantity  of  food 
produced  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  Iiuiovations  Included  in  this 
bill — title  XII — is  designed  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
land-grant  and  other  agricultural  col- 
leges and  univei-sities  to  Increase  world 
food  production.  This  title,  which  was 
originally  introduced  as  a  separate  bill 
by  Congressman  Findley  and  cos^x)n- 
sored  by  my.self  and  about  100  other 
Members,  is  designed  to  increase  agri- 
cultural productivity  worldwide  by  doing 
a  better  Job  of  getting  the  results  of  re- 
search to  the  farmers  of  the  developing 
countries. 

Famine  and  hunger  in  tlie  world,  how- 
ever, are  the  result,  not  only  of  inade- 
quate food  production,  but  also  of  natu- 
ral and  other  disasters.  There  has  been 
a  growing  niunber  of  natural  calamities 
in  the  world  in  recent  years.  Title  I  ol 
this  bill  would  provide  a  new  focus  on 
U.S.  assistance  to  tlie  victims  of  natural 
disasters,  and  a  more  clear-cut  source  of 
funding  for  tliis  assistance. 

I  observed  first  hand  the  effects  of  one 
of  the  world's  major  current  disasters 
this  summer  during  the  visit  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  of  Armed  Services  to 
Somalia.  That  counti-y  has  experienced 
a  devastating  drought  the  last  2  years, 


which  has  affected  upwards  of  2  million 
of  the  Somali  people.  The  drought  has 
led  to  the  di-ying  up  of  large  range  areas, 
great  loss  of  livestock,  increases  in  im- 
ports and  significant  deterioration  of 
SomaliHS  balance  of  payments.  ThLs 
calamity  has  created  large  numbei.s  of 
destitute  people  and  has  caused  a  sig- 
nificant exodus  from  affected  iinal  areas 
to  relief  cainps  and  cities  and  towns.  .\c- 
coi-ding  to  the  Somali  Government,  al- 
most a  million  people  are  facing  starva- 
tion and  have  been  directly  or  indi- 
rectly receiving  relief  assistance. 

We  have  economic  assistance  programs 
with  many  countries  In  Africa,  but  So- 
malia Is  not  now  one  of  them,  no  doubt 
in  large  part  for  political  reasons.  Al- 
though the  Somalis'  supposed  "Soviet" 
orientation  may  have  resulted  In  thelr 
permitting  the  Soviets  access  to  some 
mllitaiy  facilities,  that  should  not  be  a 
bar  to  the  United  States  responding  to 
their  genuine  humanitarian  needs,  I  give 
credit  to  the  State  E>cpartment  for  recog- 
nizing tills  fact  and  providing  the  So- 
malis $10  million  of  food  assistance  for 
drought  relief  in  fiscal  1975,  This  Is  a 
clear  instance  of  the  need  to  approach 
the  aid  program  from  a  himianitarian 
rather  than  a  political  standpoint.  Fur- 
thei-more,  the  Department  has  infonned 
me  that  it  is  considering  resuming  a 
modest  program  of  economic  aid  to  So- 
malia in  fiscal  year  1976. 1  encourage  the 
Department  In  this  endeavor,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
my  colleagues,  ^n  my  view,  this  Is  the 
type  of  appi-oach  which  was  envisioned 
by  the  "new  directions"  policy  of  1973. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  as  representing  the  right  kind  of 
foreign  aid  program  for  America  to  pur- 
sue in  the  1970's. 

AMENDMEhrr    OIFERED    BV     MR.    LITTON 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LrrroN :  Page  7, 
line  5,  strike  out  "and  nutrition"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  'nutrition,  and  population 
planning ',  and  in  Unes  10  and  11,  strike  ovit 
"section  103"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 103  and  104-. 

Mr,  LITTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  to  H.R. 
9005,  tlie  International  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1975,  in  order  to  attack 
one  of  the  critical  problems  facing  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world — a 
problem  which  thus  affects  this  Nation  of 
ours  and  all  of  mankind.  Although  the 
amendment  is  concise  and  simplistic,  the 
po-sslbilltles  it  offers  for  an  enlightened, 
humanistic  international  assistance  pro- 
gram are  far-reaching. 

My  amendment  is  meant  to  provide 
stimulus  to  the  developing  countries  ol 
the  world  to  come  to  grips  witli  the  real 
problems  of  hunger,  malnutrition,  and 
starvation.  No  one  w  ho  lias  lived  or  trav- 
eled in  tliese  countries  of  Eastei-n  Asia. 
Africa,  and  parts  of  Soutli  America  will 
deny  that  a  food  crisis  exists.  My  en- 
comiters  in  six  African  nations  on  tlie 
way  to  the  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome  presented  real  life  portraits  of 
famine  that  would  grieve  any  of  us  in 
these  Chambers.  Many  of  as  have  had 
such  firsthand  exi)eriences. 
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Being  a  Ann  believer  that  tUs  Is 
world  of  people,  rather  than  strictly 
world  of  nations,  I  feel  that  It  is 
sponslblllty  of  the  United  State! 
everj'thing  In  its  power  to  allevla 
suffering.  My  amendment  does 
hands"  reaching  for  the  U.S.  food 
ance  "cookie  jar."  It  Is  not  mean 
prive  peoples  of  food;  It  Is  meant 
nally  confront  the  other  half  of 
ical  food  problem.  Yes,  not  only  is 
problem  the  result  of  a  shortage 
but  also  is  due  to  an  excess  of  peoi^le 
countries  of  the  world  that  s 
from  hunger  also  produce  the  mc^t 
pie  each  year.  The  vicious  circle 
ever  more  vicious.  Thus  far, 
answer  to  the  crisis  has  been  to 
creasing  amounts  of  food  to  these 
mouths.  That  Is  a  shortsighted, 
native  approach.  Of  course,  there 
the  educational  and  developmentil 
edies  which  have  been  attempted 
they  are  slow  and  extremely 
to  the  actual  populations.  A  hlgl- 
ing  member  of  the  Agency  for 
tional  Development  told  me 
week  that  In  20  years  these  sorts 
grams  wUl  enlighten  the  native 
of  the  developing  nations  to  the 
that  they  will  have  their  populations 
der   control.   Twenty   years.    Wi|;h 
gravity  of  the  situation  which 
day,  what  will  be  the  population 
hunger  condition  of  countries 
Bangladesh,    Zaire,    and    Indon(Jsia 
years  from  now? 

A  nation  which  the  United  Sta 
In  the  past  had  extremely  close 
with — the  Philippines — shows  th 
est  projected  population  increase 
in    the    next    25    years,    accor 
statistics  from   the   1975  World 
lation  Data  Sheet  of  the  Population 
erence  Bureau,  Inc.  Think  of  ho-^  ■ 
missionaries,  educators,  and 
organizations  have  given  their  mfcst 
voted  assistance  to  this  Island 
The  Philippines  has  experiencec 
Western  irifluence  than  any  nat  on 
celvlng  Public  Law  480  assistanc; 
obvious  that  well-intended  efforts 
llghtenment  have  not  worked  as 
we  had  hoped.  We  are  kidding 
to  think  that  they  will  be  dn 
more  effective  In  the  future. 

Since  the  World  Food  Conferfnce 
Rome  my  passions  on  this  Iss 
burned  intensely.  They  are  lgnit4d 
each  conference  of  the  underde 
countiies.    The    statements    tha 
come  from  the  Organization  of 
Unity  meeting  In  Uganda  and 
Aligned  Countries  Conference  ir 
Peru,  Incense  most  Americans.  I 
protest  of  such  ingratitude.  But 
am  keeping  my  head  and  offeijing 
amendment  which  emphasizes 
of   Congress   to    encourage 
planning    as    a    self-help 
Loans  and  sales  payments  will 
given   for   launching   populatlor 
ning  programs.  This  Is  a  positive 
tive  I  offer  In  my  amendment 
ly.  direct  population  solutions 
in  importance  to  learning  the 
of  crop  rotation,  the  fundame4tals 
windmill   construction,   or   the 
of  was^s  to  poach  an  egg.  These 
sorts  of  Incentives  that  H.R.  900Sts 
culture  Commodities  text  addr 
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Line  8  of  page  7  of  H.R.  9005  presently 
Includes  the  reduction  of  population 
growth  as  a  goal  as  does  section  104  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  which 
Is  6eing  amended  by  H.R.  9005.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Inclusion  of  a  substantive 
monetary  incentive  plan  is  one  of  the 
most  direct  ways  I  know  to  induce  a 
positive  response. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  e.-wccllent 
amendment. 

This  section  permits  the  use  of  pro- 
ceeds to  carry  out  programs  of  agricvd- 
tural  development,  niral  dcvelormcnt, 
and  nutrition;  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man adding  population  planning  Is  con- 
structively broadening  the  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BROOMPEELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
certainly  join  with  the  majority  In  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Litton)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  well  simply  to 
iRise  a  question  u-ith  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

In  reading  from  the  report  that  ac- 
companies this  legislation,  I  note  that 
imder  the  heading.  "Additional  Views  of 
Hon.  MicHAEt  J.  Harrington,"  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  it  states  in  part 
as  follows : 

In  1976  only  three  Latin  American  coun- 
tries will  receive  food  assistance  under  Title 
I:  Chile.  Haiti  and  Honduras.  Chile,  with  a 
per  capita  GNP  of  $795  will  receive  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  Title  I  assistance  for  all  of 
Latin  America.  Honduras,  with  a  per  capita 
GNP  of  $271,  wUl  receive  10  percent  of  the 
total  and  Haiti,  recently  termed  an  "island  of 
hunger"  with  a  per  capita  GNP  of  $113,  will 
receive  a  mere  5  percent  of  the  total  Title  I 
food  aid  for  all  of  Latin  America.  In  1975, 
moreover,  Chile  received  83  percent  of  the 
total  Title  I  food  aid  for  Latin  America. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
"Mr.  Harrington)  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  Haiti  and  Honduras  are  both  cur- 
rently on  the  U.N.  "most  seriously  af- 
fected list"  and  that,  according  to  a  re- 
cent report,  300,000  Haitians  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  starvation.  He  con- 
tinues as  follows : 

Another  MSA,  El  Salvador,  is  currently  re- 
ceiving no  assistance  whatsoever  imder  Title 
I.  And  the  Dominican  Republic,  currently  ex- 
periencing the  worst  drought  In  43  years, 
vias  alKO  considered  ineligible  for  Title  I  as- 
sistance. 

He  points  out  further  that — 
Clearly,  It  Is  ultimately  self-defeating  to 
eiiact  a  food  aid  bill  that  falls  to  ensure  the 


provlsloii  of  food  to  those  areas  In  greatest 
need  of  Immediate  food  assistance. 

Quoting  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  HARaiMGTON)  still  further, 
he  says  as  follows : 

Furthermore,  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
something  Inherently  wrong  with  a  food  aid 
bill  that  alms  at  using  food  to  strengthen  a 
political  alliance  with  a  regime  that  Is,  at 
present,  the  most  ruthless  dlrtntorshlp  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

From  1970  to  1974  absolutely  no  food  aid 
whatsoever  under  Title  I  was  provided  to 
the  Allende  regime.  Thus,  the  massive  In- 
fuiilon  of  Title  I  aid  amounting  to  $57.8  mil- 
lion la  1975  and  $55.1  miUlon  In  1976  Is 
merely  the  administration's  technique  ol 
circumventing  last  year's  congressional  cell- 
ing of  $25  million  on  total  economic  assist- 
ance to  Chile. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  is.  No.  1:  Is 
there  any  validity  to  this  statement? 

No.  2:  What  is  tlie  justification  for 
Chile  s  receiving  well  over  80  percent  of 
the  food  aid  allocation  when  Honduras, 
Haiti,  and  several  other  nations,  by  the 
U.N.'s  definition  of  "most  seriously  af- 
fected"' nations,  obviously  wan-ant  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  food  allocation 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  tlic  distin- 
guished chairman  of  tlis  committee. 

Ml'.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  it  is  important  that  the  gentle- 
man read  the  rest  of  the  report  to  un- 
derstand tills.  It  is  true  the  additional 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Harrington)  ,  in  tlie  third 
paragraph  on  that  page,  state  that  only 
three  Latin  American  countries  will  re- 
ceive food  assistance  under  title  I. 

Tliat  is  net  the  whole  picture,  however, 
because  under  title  I,  which  covers  sales, 
and  under  title  II,  which  covers  dona- 
tions, 21  countries  v,ill  receive  food  aid  In 
Latin  America. 

Getting  back  to  Chile,  it  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  Chile  did  not  have  title  I 
food  sales  for  4  years — since  before  Al- 
lende. Today,  there  ai-e  many  poor  peo- 
ple in  Chile.  Tliey  aie  In  need  of  food — 
and  that  Is  why  title  I  is  being  renewed. 
We  are  not  doing  this  because  of  a 
change  of  government  there.  Tliere  are 
many  hungry  people  there,  people  who 
are  seriously  hungiy. 

We  tried  to  keep  the  political  factors 
out  of  this  bill,  and  we  want  to  distribute 
food  to  people  who  actually  need  the 
food.  That  Is  why  Chile  Is  receiving  more 
food  under  title  I.  That  Is  under  sales,  of 
course. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mi'.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  this  specific  question : 

Given  the  fact  that  it  Is  well  known 
that  a  substantial  number  of  Haitians 
are  living  very  desperate  lives  and  that 
Honduras  is  also  a  very  seriously  affected 
country,  can  we  justify  the  very  high 
percentage  of  the  title  I  sales  to  Chile 
when  apparently  there  are  other  coun- 
tries that  could  obviously  benefit  from  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  total  allocation? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaunian,  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  Haiti  does,  In- 
.«ofar  as  its  budget  permits,  purchase  as 
much  food  as  it  can.  It  also  gets  some 
food  under  title  n,  under  the  gi-ant  pro- 
gram. I  certainly  am  sympathetic  with 
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seeing  that  Haiti  gets  more  food  assist- 
ance from  this  country.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  in  that  respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Califoi-nia  (Mr.  Dellums) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  by 
niianimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellums  was  al- 
l<wed  to  pi-oceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  To  continue  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
lums), in  Haiti  the  average  annual  in- 
come is  around  $113  a  year,  and  if  any 
country  ever  needed  food  on  a  grant 
rather  than  sale  basis,  this  is  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  spoken 
to  this  subject  in  my  earlier  support  of 
H.R.  9005. 

Since  tlien,  I  have  received  a  letter 
tliat  I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers from  Mr.  Roger  L.  Mitchell,  the  vice 
president  for  agricultui'e  for  Kansas 
State  University. 

Kansas  State,  as  many  of  the  Members 
know,  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
the  agi'icultui-al  field  and  has  worked  for 
many,  many  years  along  this  line. 

After  Mr.  Mitchell  compliments  tlie 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
and  me  for  our  cosponsorehip  of  the 
Findley  famine  prevention  bill,  he  says: 

Those  of  us  involved  in  international  agrl- 
ciUtural  work  feel  tills  concept's  incorpora- 
tion Into  title  XII  of  the  InternatlonAl  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
can  have  several  poaltlve  benefits  In  helping 
other  countries  more  nearly  feed  themselves: 

1.  It  separates  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance for  the  fii-st  time. 

2.  It  emphasizes  research  targeted  to  needs 
of  small  farmers. 

3.  It  provides  longer  term  fundUig  of  such 
efforts. 

4.  It  makes  more  effective  use  of  our  land 
grant  universities  in  the  international  arena. 

Then  he  points  out  tliat  nearly  100 
Kansas  State  faculty  have  been  involved 
in  the  programs  in  the  past  20  yeai-s, 
first  in  their  work  in  India  and  now  in 
Nigeria. 

He  also  points  out  tb.at  approximately 
$17  million  has  been  expended  to  assist 
those  countries  improve  their  food  sup- 
ply, and  he  urges  that  we  support  this 
bill. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

AMENDSJrNT  OJFFRFO  BY    >-.P.  LtTlON 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

.\mendment  oiTercd  by  Mr.  LrrroN:  V&%e 
13,  immediately  after  line  7.  Ir.sert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

LIMITATION      WFTH      BESPKCT      T;>      POI'ULATION 
GROWTH 

Skc.  213.  Tlie  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
mer.t  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
In-  addUig  Immediately  after  section  412  the 
i'oUowing  new  section: 

••.Sfc.  413.  No  agricvi'.mral  commodities 
May  be  provided  under  title  I  or  title  II  ot 
tills  Act  for  distribution  in  any  co\uitry 
whcxe  rate  of  population  groivth  is  greater 
liiim  the  world  population  growth  rate  aver- 
:i'-e  a.**  such  rates  are  set  forth  In  tlie  most 
ivieiii    United   Nations  IVmoisrHphic   Year- 


book unless  the  President  determines  (1) 
that  such  country  is  making  reasonable  and 
productive  efforts  to  stabilize  and  control  its 
rate  of  population  growth  at  a  rate  which 
does  not  exceed  the  world  population  growth 
rate  average,  or  (2)  that  an  extreme  emer- 
gency exists  in  such  country  which  requires 
that  commodities  provided  under  title  I  or 
title  II  of  thla  Act  be  distributed  in  such 
counti-y  for  humanitarian  reasoas.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  extreme  emergency 
exists  in  a  country  if  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity of  such  country  has  been  seri- 
ously Impaired  by  a  natural  disaster  or  other 
event  for  which  such  country  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  prepared.". 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  tills 
amendment  addresses  the  real  problem 
of  world  hunger. 

We  all  recognize,  I  am  sure,  that  world 
hunger  is  caused  by  two  things:  too  many 
people  and  not  enough  food. 

We  can  do  something  about  food.  We 
are  not  able  to  do  too  much  about  too 
many  people  in  many  countries  of  the 
world. 

In  traveling  in  some  of  the  poorer 
countries  of  the  world,  I  found  time  and 
again  that  in  those  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries which  have  difficulty  hi  feeding 
themselves  they  have  no  Interest  whatso- 
ever in  addressing  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  population  growth.  Often- 
times they  are  offended  at  any  sugges- 
tion that  they  ought  to  consider  that 
problem. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility,  as  one 
of  the  leading  food  producers  of  the 
world,  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  that  they  must  take 
some  positive  action  in  this  regard. 

What  my  amendment  does  Is  simply 
say  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  be  a  compassionate,  concerned,  and 
humanitarian  nation  willing  to  face  its 
responsibilities  of  helping  other  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  but  we 
expect  them  to  do  something  too,  we 
expect  them  to  do  something  with  regard 
to  their  population.  This  amendment 
says  only  one  thing,  that  we  will  help 
those  countries  that  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.  It  approaches  welfare  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  on  the  same  basis  that 
many  approach  welfare  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  we  should 
not  tie  strings  to  giveaways  to  countries 
around  the  world.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  if  we  tie  strings  to  the  money  we 
give  away  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
cities  and  towns  and  people,  then  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  .should  not  tie  strings 
to  the  money  we  give  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LITTON,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  if  it  is  not  true  that  if  we  keep 
on  buying  food  for  countries  without 
making  them  do  something  about  their 
population  growth  that  we  may  really 
indeed  allow  them  to  get  in  .such  a  situa- 
tion of  having  such  a  large  population 
that  .scores  of  millions  of  people  may  die 
of  starvation  instead  of  millions  now? 
And  that  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  are 
doing  i.s  suggesting  to  them  that  they 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  reality? 


Mr.   LITTON.   Tlie   gentleman   from 
Maryland  is  correct. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  thrust  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  but  would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  with  me  that  here  we  are  in 
the  United  States  with  less  than  8  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  and  yet 
we  are  consuming,  as  tlie  authorities 
have  pointed  out,  between  35,  40  or  may- 
be even  50  percent  of  the  world's  re- 
sources, Is  it  not  i-ather  hypocritical  for 
us  to  take  this  kind  of  a  policy  toward 
the  poorer  nations  throughout  the  world 
when  the  United  States  with  some  210 
million  people  is  consuming  massive 
amounts  of  the  world's  resources,  we 
are  consuming  8  times  more  milk,  10 
times  more  steel,  and  the  list  can  go  on 
ad  Infinitum?  So  I  think  it  would  be 
i-ather  hypocritical  for  this  counti-y  to 
go  on  record  as  saying  to  the  underprivi- 
leged countries  and  tlie  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  are  going 
to  penalize  them  with  respect  to  their 
rate  of  population  growth  when,  I  re- 
peat, we  In  this  country  are  consuming 
almost  half  of  the  world's  resources  with 
our  gi-eed  and  glutinous  consumption 
patterns.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  going 
to  trj'  to  change  them,  then  maybe  we 
ought  to  talk  about  this  country  chang- 
ing its  consumption  patterns  rather 
than  hypocritically  saying  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  if  they  have  babies 
they  wUl  starve  to  death  because  we  do 
not  want  to  give  them  food. 

Ml'.  LITTON.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoi-nla,  let  me  state  that 
I  think  one  of  the  kindest  things  that 
could  have  been  done  to  us  would  have 
been  if  the  Arabian  countries  of  the 
world  would  have  suggested  to  us  that 
there  was  a  marked  shortness  in  oil,  and 
that  they  were  going  to  raise  the  price 
of  oU  from  $2.35  a  barrel  to  $13  a  barrel 
in  10  years  and  we  should  start  conserv- 
ing energy  and  finding  alternative 
sources.  I  believe  that  would  have  been 
the  proper  way  to  have  approached  that 
situation,  and  all  I  am  suggesting 
through  my  amendment  is  tliat  we  do 
sometliing  similar  as  the  leaders  in  the 
world  food  production. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleun-n 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  MLs.souri  on 
offering  his  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  attacks  a  very  fundamental 
problem.  I  would  point  out  further  that 
the  amendment  which  is  being  offered  in 
no  way  says  that  we  are  penalizing  for- 
eign nations  as  such  hi  that  the  popula- 
tion growth  rate  In  this  Nation  of  om's 
is  below  that  which  we  would  like  to  see 
in  other  lands. 

Mr.  LITTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, it  is  about  0.9  percent. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  the 
thrust  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
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sourl  has  to  say,  and  furthei 
gentleman  from  Iowa  also  „ 
amendment,  however,  it  seems  . 
there  are  other  considerations 
smple  the  percentages  tliat 
countries  spend  on  armaments 
things,  so  that  we  really  ought 
to  the  committee  in  order  _ 
some  kind  of  foreign  aid  formu  a 
in  exactly  with  what  the 
doing  here.  I  do  feel  that 
importance  to  the  thrust  of 
gentleman  is  pointing  out  hi 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  . 
this  considered  by  the  conim 
on  this  matter.  I  will  vote 
amendment  right  now,  but  I 
gentleman  is  right  that  there 
tying  in  economic  assistance  v, 
ber  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Chairmai 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman 
confess  that  in  a  number  of 
rather  sympathetic   to  the 
amendment  since  I  was  one 

sponsors  of  an  amendment ^ 

committee  which  increased  by 
lion  the  authorization  level 
planning  programs. 

This  is  a  concept  to  which  I 
much  committed,  and  I  think 
tie  man  is  right  La  suggesting  in 
nm  the  only  way  we  are  goin 

this  global  problem  of ... 

through  some  kind  of  meaning^ 
lation-planning  program.  But 
feehng  that  however  well  _. 
the  amendment  may  be.  it  is 
of  hard  reality  that  it  is  not 
accomplish  its  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
tieman  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.   Mi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  think  most 
countries  which  have  a  rate  of 
in  excess  of  the  world  average 
of  fact  will  reject  our  dev.,.. 
sistance  rather  than  accept  _, 
dated  family-planning  program.s 
would  insist  on. 

Second.   I  think  it  is 
point  out  that  there  are  a 
ways  to  achieve  the  objective  of . 
tlon  control.  A  number  of  expert 
area  have  suggested  that  one 

main  reasons  families   „ 

developing  world  have  so  many 
is  a  form  in  effect  of  social  sec 
old  age  insurance.  They  have 
children  because  they  have  a  v 
Infant  mortahty  rate,  and  they 
make  sure  they  have  enough  kids 
enough  will  survive  so  that 
parents  get  old.  they  will  have 
to  take  care  of  them. 

One  of  the  ways  to  deal  with 
pect  of  the  problem  is  to  provi_ 
quate  nutritional  programs  to  th( 
people  of  these  developing  counli 
we  cut  off  our  title  I  and  title  fq 

Law  480  programs,  thereby .„ 

amount  of  nutritional  assistance 
able,  we  wiU  have  the  effect  of  „.„ 
the  forces  which  tend  to  produce 
crease  in  the  rate  of  population 
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SO  I  think  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  could  actually  be  counterpro- 
ductive in  terms  of  the  laudable  objec- 
tives which  the  gentleman  seeks  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  suggested  to  the  lead- 
ei  s  of  84  nations  at  the  World  Food  Sym- 
posium in  Paris  3  months  ago,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  is 
changing  with  regard  to  world  food  give- 
away programs.  Many  years  ago  we  had 
granaries  that  were  full  and  we  had 
40  million  idle  acres.  Now  the  granaries 
are  empty  and  the  acres  are  not  idle. 
Most  consumers  will  not  complain  about 
paying  more  for  food  because  of  our 
world  food  giveaways  if  they  think  those 
receiving  the  food  need  it  and  are  trying 
to  help  themselves. 

I  think  there  is  goinfj  to  come  a  time 
when  the  housewives  of  this  country  are 
going  to  object  to  paying  more  for  food 
as  a  result  of  food  giveaways  going  to 
countries  that  are  doing  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  solve  their  cvn  problems.  This 
means  there  will  be  less  support  for 
world  food  aid  in  this  coimtry  hi  the 
future  if  developing  coimtries  receiving 
the  food  are  not  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  have  to  first  direct  my  compassion 
to  the  23  million  Americans  whose  in- 
come is  at  a  poverty  level.  Many  of 
them  are  awfullj-  hungiy.  The  aged,  the 
unemployed  who  genuinely  want  to  help 
themselves,  the  sick,  and  the  popula- 
tion struggling  to  overcome  the  natural 
oppressions  of  their  ghetto  environments 
feel  this  hunger  and  deserve  the  assist- 
ance they  need  to  achieve  the  respect 
they  are  striving  for.  I  am  certain  that 
it  is  diflBcult  for  them  to  watch  the  ships 
leave  the  docks  bound  for  countries 
which  most  of  us  cannot  pronounce  to 
nations  that  have  scoffed  at  our  generos- 
ity in  open  forums  such  as  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  in  Uganda  and  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome. 

Those  who  simply  hold  out  their  hands, 
rather  than  using  them  for  labor  they 
might  find  on  the  next  block,  are  a  group 
that  must  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways. 
Thofe  lined  up  simply  for  the  food  and 
welfare  doles  in  this  counti-y  should  also 
feel  stronger  strings  and  positive  incen- 
tives toward  self-help,  n  not,  as  former 
HEW     Secretary     Caspar     Weinberger 
sUted.  by    1985  one-half  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  supporting  the  other 
half.  That  prospect  frighteas  me.  So,  for 
tho.se  who  ai-gue  that  we  should  practice 
what  we  preach,  I  echo  "Amen."  For  any- 
one who  sajs  let  us  not  ask  of  others 
what  makes  sense  for  all  of  mankind,  I 
respond,  "let  us  not  demand  universal 
folly."  Let  us  announce  to  the  world  our 
belief  in  self-help.  That  mecsage  must 
travel  across  this  nation  to  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  Then,  let  us  show 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  our  pfoud  Nation 
by  rewarding  those  who  are  willing  to 
try  harder  to  help  themselves. 

Providing  help  to  others,  whether  they 
be  people  or  countries,  should  include 
with  It  ways  and  Incentives  for  those  re- 
ceiving the  help  to  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves In  the  future.  To  do  less  Is  to  make 
the  recipient  dependent  on  the  giver  and 
the  giver  less  able  to  help  others  In  need 
in  the  future. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  applaud  the 
objectives  the  gentleman  has  expressed. 
I  have  long  supported  measures  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  population  education  pro- 
grams, both  here  in  this  countiy  and 
abroad,  and  I  continue  to. 

I  see  three  problems  with  the  language 
now  pending  before  this  committee.  First 
of  aU,  it  applies  to  both  title  I  and  title 
n  of  Public  Law  480,  which  means  it 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  doUar  credit 
sales  of  food  products  as  to  the  donation 
of  food  products.  Is  it  reaUy  prudent  for 
us  to  deny  dollar  credit  sales  to  a  par- 
ticular country  simply  because  its  popu- 
lation growth  rate  is  too  high? 

The  second  problem  I  see  is  that  the 
amendment  defines  extreme  emergency 
in  a  vers'  tight  way.  It  is  possible  that  an 
emergency  could  be  induced  by  one  re- 
gime which  suddenly  would  be  out  of 
office,  and  the  successor  regime  would  be 
prevented  from  receiving  AID  benefits 
because  of  this  restrictive  amendment. 
The  third  objection  I  see  is  the  refer- 
ence to  growth  rate  histead  of  population 
buth  rate.  A  lot  of  countries  are  making 
advances  in  the  medical  science  field 
which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
population  growth  rate.  Of  course,  while 
a  nation  should  be  commended  for  re- 
ducing  its   death   rate,   it  should   also 
tackle  the  question  of  birth  rate    Be- 
cause of  the  death  rate  factor,  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  nation  to  reduce  its  birtli 
rate  while  at  the  same  time  experienc- 
ing a  growth  in  population.  This  amend- 
ment would  be  far  better  if  it  dealt  with 
just   birth   rate   instead   of   population 
'n'owtii  rate. 

For  these  three  reasons,  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  should  be  reject'»d 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise'in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  Chan-man,  I,  too,  sympathize  with' 
the  objectives  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  with  respect  to  the  need  for  ef- 
fective population  control  programs 
However.  I  object  to  his  amendment  on 
two  counts. 

First,  I  am  concerned  about  the  u.se  of 
the  average  as  the  criterion  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  nation  shall  be 
ehgible  for  economic  assistance.  An  aver- 
age is  a  composite  of  figures  which  are 
above  it  and  below  it.  Since  everj-  na- 
tion cannot  be  below  the  average  in  terms 
of  its  population  growth,  certain  coun- 
tnes  will  be  penalized.  As  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Solarz)  has  so  ef- 
fectively pointed  out,  most  of  those  na- 
tions which  will  be  above  the  world  aver- 
age are  the  poor  nations  for  the  reasons 
which  he  so  clearly  cited. 

Second,  as  the  world  average  falls  cer- 
tain nations,  even  though  they  have  re- 
duced their  own  population  growth  rate 
will  be  denied  aid  because  tliey  fall  be- 
low the  average. 

I  just  do  not  think  this  Ls  an  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  popu- 
lation control  and  therefore  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  eentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ■WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  as- 
.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  those  speakers 
who  previously  opposed  the  amendment. 
I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  food 
aid  programs  and  in  my  experience  the 
effort  to  hit  countries  over  the  head  to 
get  them  to  take  steps  that  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  use  of  the  aid  almost 
invariably  fails.  I  think  this  would  be 
very  poorly  received  by  the  countries  of 
the  world  as  a  way  of  ti-ying  to  use  food 
aid  to  force  countries  to  adopt  policies 
which  in  many  cases  are  still  very  sensi- 
tive matters,  matters  which  they  con- 
sider very  much  within  their  own  domes- 
tic prerogatives. 

I  have  been  very  .strongly  in  favor,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  of  increasing  our 
programs  to  help  nations  with  popula- 
tion control  programs,  but  to  try  to  tie 
the  two  together  and  say  that  we  wiU 
withhold  food  from  those  countries 
which  do  not  do  as  we  say  I  think  would 
be  a  terrible  mistake  and  counterproduc- 
tive. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  punish 
the  poor  people  for  the  mistakes  of  their 
governments.  I  think  It  would  make  It 
even  more  difficult  for  the  poorest  coun- 
tries to  finance  their  population  control 
programs. 

Also,  under  the  amendment,  we  would 
have  to  be  both  the  judge  and  the  jury 
and  say  whether  the  poor  countries  will 
get  aid  for  improving  population  control 
or  whether  they  have  to  stay  where  they 
are  and  go  hungry  and  perhaps  even 
starve  to  death. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  be  coun- 
terproductive and  I  think  it  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
too  lise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  Executive  branch  is  very  much  op- 
posed to  this  amendment.  It  seems  to 
reverse  our  current  congressional  stated 
policy  in  title  X  of  the  Foreign  A.ssist- 
ance  Act,  programs  relating  to  popula- 
tion growth,  which  states  that  every  na- 
tion is  and  should  be  free  to  determine 
Its  own  policy  and  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  problems  of  population  growth. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  this  amendment  would  be 
counterproductive. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  commend 
my  friend  and  colleague  for  addressing 
himself  to  an  extremely  serious  problem, 
the  rapidly  advancing  population  gr»wtli 
rates  In  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some- 


thhig  useful  must  and  should  be  done  in 
that  regard. 

I  understand  the  population  of  Mexico 
passes  that  of  the  United  States  In  40 
years  at  the  current  projected  rates  of 
the  two  countries.  The  United  Nations 
has  established  an  agency  to  aid  coun- 
tries interested  In  taking  advantage  of 
the  latest  methods  and  ideas  In  family 
planning. 

I  undei-stand  Uie  Government  of  Mex- 
ico has  decided  to  accept  this  kind  of 
advice  and  help.  Such  multilateral  atten- 
tion to  papulation  gi-owth  through  U.N. 
programs  is  both  wise  and  necessarj'. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  denial  of  food 
assistance  by  the  United  States  based 
solely  on  population  growth  is  ill-advised. 
I  worked  for  our  Food  for  Peace  program 
14  years  ago.  One  thing  that  we  were 
most  careful  to  obsei-ve  was  that  we 
should  not  ti-y  to  export  a  philosophy 
that  we  would  not  adopt  here  at  home. 

I  think  it  could  be  argued  either  that 
we  were  calling  for  a  double  standard  or 
establishing  as  a  general  principle  that 
food  that  Is  available  should  be  denied 
any  families  which  do  not  adapt  to  cul- 
tural norms  as  perceived  by  our  Gov- 
ernment Thus  a  principle  that  applied 
overseas  could  be  applied  here  at  home, 
and  food  stamps  might  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  those  families  who  man- 
aged to  keep  tlieir  numbers  down.  I  think 
that  is  a  dangerous  concept  and  I  think 
we  invite  that  consideration  should  we 
endorse   an   amendment  of  this   kind. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a 
valid  point  In  the  old  Spanish  saying, 
which  translated  Into  English  reads: 
"Himger  Is  a  bad  adviser." 

Himger,  indeed,  Is  a  bad  adviser. 
Statistics  show  that  nations  which  suffer 
a  high  Infant  mortality  rate,  usually 
correlated  with  low  nutrition,  if  not  hun- 
ger and  famine,  generally  have  a  very 
high  fertility  rate.  Perhaps  It  is  an  un- 
conscious effort  to  overcome  the  ti-aglc 
conditions  food  deficits  create.  Moreover, 
conditions  like  that  exist  now  In  manj- 
countiies,  and  need  no  "natural  disas- 
ters" for  emphasis. 

It  is  also  shown,  I  believe,  that  coim- 
tries with  low  protein  diets  frequently 
number  among  those  with  the  very  high- 
est population  growth.  The  facts  sug- 
gest: indeed  they  establish  that  starva- 
tion is  not  the  answer,  imless  we  mean  it 
should  be  the  ultimate  answer,  a  result 
not  contemplated  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Finally,  there  may  be  situations  in 
which  our  foreign  policy  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  a  rigid  construc- 
tion of  one  foi-m  of  aid,  the  very  form  in 
fact  which  does  actually  reach  people 
and  does  not  wind  up  in  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts. Today  the  President  is  emiiow- 
ered  to  examine  a  wide  variety  of  con- 
siderations in  detei-mining  whether  we 
should  aid  a  nation;  our  national  secu- 
rity, global  strategy,  trade  arrangements 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  raw  mate- 
rials, and  a  himdred  other  factors, 
factors  that  would  justify  aid  to  coun- 
tries even  though  they  may  not  have 
been  able  to  adopt  or  adapt  in  a  practical 
fashion  to  a  family  planning  program  we 
would  endorse.  India  has  tried  for  25 
yeai-s  to  elicit  the  cooperation  of  its  peo- 


ple hi  this  regard  and  has  been  unable 
to  do  it.  This  amendment  would  require 
not  only  an  effort,  but  a  successful  "pro- 
ductive" effort.  What  may  seem  "reason- 
able and  productive"  effort  to  the  Amer- 
ican buresucrats  overseeing  such  a  pro- 
gram, might  and  I  think  in  many  cases 
would  appear  nothing  short  of  cultural 
imperialism  to  the  counti-ies  concerned. 
That  would  not  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  inasmuch  as  Pub- 
lic Law  480  deals  with  foodstuffs  over 
and  above  those  consumed  here  at  home 
and  sold  for  dollars  abroad  I  am  not  per- 
suaded it  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  oui- 
farm  policies  either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  reasons  and 
with  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  concern 
that  motivated  the  amendment,  I  must 
reluctantly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  DEn/TNE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
time,  but  I  think  the  Members  on  the 
floor,  and  there  are  not  many  here, 
should  understand  just  exactly  what  the 
amendment  says.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  I  think,  makes  a  very  good 
point  there.  A  lot  of  people  get  up  and 
say,  "I  appreciate  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  idea  is  good,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  support  it." 

I  take  the  opposite  point  of  view,  be- 
cause I  think  these  countries  that  expect 
to  receive  benefits  from  our  Nation,  I  do 
not  care  what  It  is,  commodities,  food, 
military  aid  or  other  aids,  should  not  ob- 
ject to  reasonable  guldehnes  and  that  Ls 
all  the  amendment  does.  It  sets  down 
guidelines  under  which  other  countries 
can  benefit  from  the  largess  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  does  not  put  It  hard  and  fast. 
It  sets  forth  the  guidelines  in  the  most 
recent  United  Nations  Demogiaphic 
Yearbook  and  it  outlines  three  other 
conditions:  unless  our  President  feel.*; 
that  such  country  is  making  reasonable 
and  productive  efforts  to  stabilize  and 
control  Its  rate  of  population,  or  that 
an  extreme  emergency  exists  In  such 
country  which  requires  that  commodities 
provided  under  title  I  or  title  n  of  this 
act  be  distributed  in  such  countrj-  for 
humanitarian  reasons. 

I  think  It  Is  a  very  logical  amendment . 
It  does  the  right  thing  and  it  does  pro- 
vide guidelines  and  it  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri  'Mr.  Litton*. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.    H4RRINCTOK 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Aiuetidiueut  offered  by  Mr.  H.\RRI^.'(.lo^ : 
Page  10.  Immediately  afier  line  2,  insert 
the  following  new  section  208  and  redesig- 
nate existing  sections  208  through  213  as  sec- 
tions 209  through  213,  respectively: 

LIMIT ATION  ON'  SALES  TO  OCRTAIN   COTTM  TRIES 

Sec.  208.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  19o4  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

.'ollowlnt;  ne-.v  section: 
•'Srr  1 :2  No  agricultural  commodities  may 
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be  sold  under  thla  title  In  any  fi; 
to  any  country  In  Latin  America  with 
National  Product  per  capita  which 
S650  unless  (1)  the  President  reports 
Congress  the  reasons  why  such  comn 
Eliould  be  sold  to  such  country  in  suc^i 
jear.   and    (2)    neither  House   of 
within  30  days  (excluding  any  day  iH 
ijoth  Houses  are  not  in  session)  alter 
iug  such  report,  adopts  a  resolution 
ill  effect  that  It  objects  to  s\Kb  sale. 
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Mr.    HARRINGTON.    Mr.    Cha 
first  let  me  apologize  to  the  ni«ni 
of    my    committee.    I    think    tha: 
amendment  would  perhaps  take  oi 
legitimacy  if  it  had  been  offered 
the  course  of  the  extended — and.  I 
say  comprehensive — debate  whic 
place  on  what  I  considered  to  be. 
whole,  a  very  worthwhile  piece  of 
lation.  and  very  well  done.  My 
from  many  of  those  sessions,  I 
in  no  way  be  coustmed  as  any 
interest,  at  least  in  this  part  of  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  really,  as 
indicated,  perhaps  just  to  raise  tli 
sciousness  concerning  a  situation 
has  been  alluded  to  in  debate  earlier 
day  by  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Dellums),  and  possibly 
make  specific  reference  to  the 
in  this  otherwise  generally  laudab, 
nomic  foreign  aid  bill,  we  are 
a  vei-y  sizable  portion,  85  perten 
to  the  hemispheric  aid  package 
country. 

That  countrj-  is  Chile.  That 
was  the  subject,  in  the  course 
year's  foreign  aid  debate,  of  a 
tion  imposed  by  the  Congress 
amounts  of  aid,  economic  and 
to  $25  million.  We  find  oui-selves, 
with  a  Food  for  Peace  program 
the   framework  of  our  control 
last  year's  aid  limitations,  s 
large  part  from  the  ability  of  the 
agency  Staff  Committee  to  juggle 
It  is  important,  though,  to  protect 
we  are  distorting  once  again  the 
sible  humanitarian  pm-poses  of 
gram.  That  has  been  expressed  foi 
20  years  in  a  variety  of  ways.  an< 
recently   reaffirmed   in   suggesting 
the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
goals  and  help  those  countries 
need  of  it. 

I  suggest  that  whether  one 
need  based  on  caloric  intake,  on  pe  r 
ta  income,  or  on  the  comparative 
that  exist  in  other  countries, 
allocation  of  85  percent  of  our  tota  I 
ispheiic  effort  in  Title  I  Food  for 
assistance  to  one  countr>'  is  not 
ent  with  any  of  the  congressiona 
dates. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered 
deals  narrowly  with  the  hemisphere 
it  is  based  on  the  experience  we 
the  food-for-peace  program  in  bot^ 
nam  and  Cambodia.  In  that 
sizable  portion  of  both  titles  I 
food-for-peace  assistance  was 
to  just  two  countries  ?n  a  backdoo 
to  fund  a  war.  In  this  instance,  it 
war  we  are  funding,  but  a  regin^ 
lias   been   recognized  by   a 
sources  across  the  world  as  not 
pressive,  but  impervious  to 
how  It  deals  with  human  right 
country  has  become,  moreover 
of  relaxations  in  our  militar>'  a 
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gram,  a  major  purchaser  of  American 
military  hardware — exceeding,  in  fact, 
Brazil  by  $10  million  as  the  major  pur- 
chaser of  that  hardware  in  1974. 

While  I  appreciate  the  humanitarian 
intent  of  this  bill,  one  is  still  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  through  the  provision  of 
additional  currency  to  the  junta  we  are 
indirectly  subsidizing  the  Cliilean  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  aiding  that  counties 
arms  purcha.ses  through  food-for-peace 
in  a  way  that  distorts  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  program. 

So  today  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
bisically  re-strir-ts  aid  to  countries  in 
Latin  America  having  a  per  capita  in- 
come in  excess  of  $650  and  directs  this 
8 id  toward  the  most  needy  sector  of  this 
hemi.spnere.  The  amendment  further  al- 
lows the  President,  if  he  so  chooses,  to 
justify  the  hemi-splieric  aid  package  be- 
fore the  Congress,  at  which  point  this 
body  may  deterinme  w  liether  or  not  tlie 
rationale  of  it  is,  in  tact,  sensible. 

I  do  not  like  to  .see,  under  the  gui.^e  of 
what  I  have  indicated  i.^  an  otherwise 
essentially  laudable  effort,  aid  given  in  a 
way  that  deprives  the  most  needy  and 
rewards  the  most  insensitive  when  it 
comes  to  the  broad  humanitarian  con- 
cerns which  underlie  the  scope  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  comment  on  this: 
The  gentleman  mentioned  a  per  capita 
GNP  of  $650  and,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
Israel  has  a  per  capita  of  .$2,732.  It  is  also 
receiving  aid.  Why  is  the  gentleman 
singling  out  countries  in  Latin  America? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  tried  to  direct 
that  question  to  myself  just  preceding 
this  debate,  and  the  best  I  can  do,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  BROOMFIELD),  Is  to  suggcst  that  my 
interest  in  this  particular  area  is  perhaps 
comparatively  stronger  than  my  ability. 
I  suijpose,  to  deal  with  the  global  inade- 
quacies of  the  program. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  addressed  what 
is  most  important  to  me. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  assiune  this  amendment  is  directed 
toward  Chile,  because  the  author  of  the 
amendment  picks  the  GNP  figure  of  $650, 
which  is  the  annual  average  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Chile. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  Chile  really 
needs  food  becaiuse  its  own  agriculture  is 
in  bad  shape.  But  because  of  the  sharp 
decrease  in  copper  prices  and  production, 
and  the  steep  rise  in  the  cost  of  oil  and 
other  imports,  Chile  has  no  foreign  ex- 
change to  pay  for  such  food  and  needs 
credit.  We  are  not  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  is  helping  Chile  with  its 
financial  and  food  problems.  It  is  recog- 
nized in  many  of  the  democratic  coun- 
tries around  the  world  that  Chile  really 
needs  help.  Reducing  the  amotmt  of  food 
that  will  go  to  Chile  will  not  help  the 
poor  people  of  Cliile.  The  food  shortage 
in  Chile,  of  course,  will  lead  to  higher 
prices,  and  it  will  hurt  the  poor  i^eople 
the  most. 


I  felt  when  we  brought  this  bill  out  that 
it  was  a  nonpolitical  bill,  that  it  was  a 
humanitarian  development  assistance 
bill. 

Political  type  amendments,  such  a.s 
this,  aimed  at  a  particular  country, 
should  be  more  appropriately  heard  when 
legislation  dealing  with  other  kinds  of 
aid  is  brought  to  the  floor  sometime  Inter 
this  year. 

I  would  hate  to  see  this  amendment 
adopted  here,  singling  out  a  country,  and 
making  it  more  difficult  for  the  poor 
people  of  that  country,  because  of  a  bad 
record  of  a  previous  administration  in 
that  country,  and  our  legislation,  to  get 
food  for  their  kids.  I  would  hope  that  tho 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.-^tibn  is  on 
the  amendment  oiTered  by  tlie  gentlemaii 
from  Massachusetts   »Mr.  H.arrington  i . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMFNDMENT    OFFFRED    BV     M'UONAI-H 
OF  liloRfilA 

Mr.  Mt:DONALD  of  Gejrgia.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTeied  by  Mr.  McDc.MALn  oi" 
Georgia:  Page  5.  line  21,  insert  "and"  im- 
mediately alter  the  second  semicolon;  in 
line  23,  strilce  out  '•;  and"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  periiKl;  uud  on  page  6.  strike- 
out lines  1  through  6. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  ol  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  lOa  o[  the  Agricul- 
ture Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  I  Public  Law  480"  authorizes 
the  President  to  make  sales  agreements 
only  with  those  countries  that  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  It  further 
specifies  that  "friendly  country"  .shall  not 
include — 

1 1 )  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  eon- 
troUfd  b.v  a  foreign  government  or  ortj-mi/a- 
tiou  controlling  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment, or  (2)  ...  any  country  or  area 
dominated  by  a  Communist  government,  or 
(3)  ...  any  natioii  which  sells  or  furnishes 
or  permits  ships  or  aircraft  imder  its  registry 
to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities .so  long  a.s  the>  are  governed  by  a 
Communist  regime  .  .  . 

This  third  specification  of  a  non- 
friendly  country,  however,  is  followed  by 
a  proviso  granting  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  waive  the  prohibition  on  sales 
agreements  with  coimtries  trading  with 
Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  if  the  tiade  in- 
volve^s  medical  supplies,  nonstrategic  raw 
materials  for  agriciUture  or  nonstrategic 
agricultural  or  lood  commodities,  and  if 
the  President  finds  that  such  agreement 
would  be  in  our  national  interest. 

Paragraph  t3>  of  section  203  of  H.R. 
9005  amends  this  by  deleting  the  above 
provi-so  for  a  waiver  under  the  .specified 
circumstances  and  substituting  a  much 
broader  waiver  authority.  Tlie  new  lan- 
guage is: 

Prnvidcd.  Iliat  this  e.wlusion  from  ilie 
deiinition  of  "friendly  country"  may  be 
WHived  by  the  P-e.sident  if  he  determines 
Miat  such  waiver  Is  in  the  national  interest 
and  reports  such  determination  to  the  Con- 

Thus  H.R.  9005  would  allow  the  Presi- 
deiit  to  by-pass  the  pi-ohibitlon  on  agree- 
menr.s  with  countries  trading  with  Cuba 
and  North  Vietnam,  even  if  they  are  sup- 
plying these  countries  with  .strategic  mili- 
t  try  equipment. 
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Mj'  amendment  is  quite  simple:  it  de- 
letes this  new  waiver  provision  and  re- 
stores the  old  one. 

Thus  my  amendment  would  prevent 
subsidies,  In  the  form  of  various  agricul- 
tural supplies  or  commodities,  to  coun- 
tries suppl>-ing  such  things  as  military 
materials  to  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 
Keep  in  mind  that  it  would  not  prevent 
trade  with  such  countries,  however  laud- 
able, such  a  prohibition  may  be.  Nor 
would  it  prohibit  subsidies  to  countries 
supplying  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  with 
certain  nonstrategic  materials,  however 
commendable  that  prohibition  may  be. 

It  would  simply  prevent  our  Govern- 
ment from  forcing  U.S.  taxpayers  to  sub- 
sidize certain  agriculture  agreements 
with  countries  supplying  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Communists  in  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  amendment 
should  be  obvious,  particularly  in  regard 
to  Cuba,  Fidel  Castro  has,  is,  and  by  his 
own  statements  and  actions  will  continue 
to  export  revolution  to  other  countries. 
Exporting  revolutir-n  means  employing 
any  methods  possible  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist-style dictatorship  in  the  target 
country.  For  example,  Cuba  has  been 
training  Communist  terrorists  who  have 
recently  conducted  bombir^gs  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  Nev.-  York  City.  This  has  been 
substantiated  not  only  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  bat  also  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rafael  Hernan- 
dez-Colon. 

Cuba  continues  its  aggression  and  in- 
tervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  and  remains  a  serious  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  comitries  of  North 
and  South  America.  And  this  is  not  to 
mention  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro's 
continued  disregard  for  human  rights 
and  continued  inhumane  treatment  of 
political  prisoners. 

While  it  seems  obvious  that  a  waiver 
of  the  prohibition  against,  agreements 
with  countries  trading  with  Cuba  would 
not  be  in  our  national  interest,  it  is  also 
obvious  that  the  President  cannot  be 
trusted  to  grasp  this  fact.  His  foreign 
pohcy,  under  direction  of  Henry  Kis- 
singer, includes  the  goal  of  establishing 
"friendly"  relations  with  Communist 
countries  in  general,  and  apparently, 
Cuba  in  particular.  For  example,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  Costa  Rica  during  July,  the 
United  States  not  only  voted  to  make 
trade  with  Cuba  easier,  but  actively  en- 
couraged other  countries  t.o  do  so. 

Thus  it  is  clearly  up  to  Congress  to 
protect  the  American  taxpayer  from  be- 
ing forced  to  subsidize  countries  supply- 
ing Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  with  mili- 
tary equipment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  fii-st  of  all,  let  me  point 
out  to  the  committee  that  what  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  bill  does  is  to  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  waive  cer- 
tain restrictions  which  have  been  in  Pub- 
lic Law  480  legislation  for  some  years. 

I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  leave  that 
authority  to  waive  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
visions that  are  in  the  law  were  adopted 
at  a  different  time.  They  were  adopted 


when  we  were  engaged  in  a  stnaggle 
with  North  Vietnam,  and  we  were  trying 
actively  to  prevent  countries  from  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnam. 

That  situation  does  not  prevail  today. 
We  have  an  embai-go  of  our  own  against 
North  Vietnam,  which  is  questionable, 
but  we  are  not  actively  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  persuade  countries  to  sell  or  not 
to  sell  industrial  commodities  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  saxm  thin??  is  true  v*ith  respect  to 
Cuba.  We  have  abandoned  our  position 
as  a  nation  in  trying  to  persuade  other 
countiios  not  to  trade  in  industrial  com- 
modities with  Cuba.    . 

Wc-  maintain  our  own  embargo.  Again, 
I  think  that  is  a  questionable  policy,  but 
that  is  not  the  iisua  here.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  want  to  continue  to  try  to 
iorce  otlier  countries  not  to  trade  in  in- 
dustrial commodities  with  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam.  I  submit,  the  conditions 
that  existed  when  those  provisions 
were  put  into  the  law  have  passed  by. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BfiooMriELD)  raised  a  question  as  to  what 
countries  would  be  affected  by  this. 

I  happen  to  know  of  one  country  that 
has  been  affected  by  this  tyr>e  of  provi- 
sion. Tt  has  some  ships  that  sailed  under 
its  registry  and  got  a  few  dollars  for  it 
as  a  means  of  nr.tional  income,  and  those 
ships  stopped  at  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam. Tliis  counto'  was  SomaUa. 

U.S.  aid  to  that  country  was  actually 
discontinued  because  of  the  fact  that 
these  ship<!,  which  they  had  no  effective 
control  over,  were  stopping  at  theso 
ports. 

That  country,  as  a  result  of  that  pro- 
hibition of  aid,  felt  that  we  in  the 
United  States  were  discriminatin.e 
against  them.  The  st«p  we  took  brought 
about  the  opposite  effect  o.''  whfit  was 
intended,  it  did  not  stop  the  Somali 
from  having  their  ships  going  to  those 
ports,  all  it  did  was  have  them  tmn  more 
and  more  to  look  for  help  from  the  Com- 
munist side. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  purposes  of 
these  provisions  in  the  law  have  not 
been  effective,  they  have  been  counter- 
productive. But,  more  than  that,  they  are 
today  anachronistic.  For  goodness  sakes, 
let  u.«  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  to  determine  whether  the 
V.  a  i  vers  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  a  few 
brief  v.ords  to  the  thoughtful  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham>. 

A  few  years  ago,  pmsuant  to  tills 
ratlier  anachronistic  provision  in  the  law, 
Bangladesh,  which  was  then  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  its  periodic  famines, 
sought  agricultme  assistance  from  our 
country  in  order  to  mitigate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  famine  which  was  then 
ravisliing  that  country. 

We  said  to  them  that  we  would  be 
happy  to  give  them  assistance  tmder 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  but  only  if  they 
were  willing:  to  stop  selhng  jute  bags  to 
Cuba  which  the  Cubans  use,  I  tliink,  to 
put  their  rice  or  their  sugar  in  after  It 
has  been  harvested  for  export  elsewhere. 


It  seems  to  me  tliat  it  was  most  un- 
becoming of  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
like  the  United  States  to  say  to  a  p<x)r 
country  like  Bangladesh  that,  in  :ipite 
of  the  fact  that  it  had  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
wc  were  not  eointi  to  give  Ihem  any  agri- 
cultural assisLcmce  unless  Uiey  stopped 
trading  with  Cuba. 

Yet,  at  that  timr,  wc  had  started  trad- 
ing with  China,  we  had  been  trading  for 
years  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  v,e  have 
lifted  the  embargo  oi.  ti'ade  between  sub- 
.^Idiaries  of  American  corporations  op- 
erating from  third  coimtries  with  Cuba. 
1o  me.  Mr.  Chairmrn,  this  is  not  only 
incongruous  but  anachronistic  as  well. 
I  think  the  entire  legislition  ought  to 
be  repealed  but  so  long  as  it  remains  on 
the  books  we  ought  to  give  the  authority 
to  the  Piesident  to  U3e  tlie  waiver  power 
which,  at  the  moment,  is  rather  limited. 

I  might  also  tell  the  Members,  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  administration  has  advised 
us  that  they  support  very  strongly  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill  which 
this  amendment  seeks  to  delete  because 
they  believe  that  the  President  ought  to 
have  a  waiver  authority  with  respect  to 
our  ability  to  sell  title  I  food  to  other 
countries,  even  if  they  trade  with  Cuba, 
which  is  broader  than  the  waiver  au- 
thority which  exists  at  th;  present.  The 
existing  waiver  authority  applies  essen- 
tially to  agricultural  products,  it  does 
not  apply  to  man  ifactmed  products. 
The  administration  has  announced 
it  will  use  the  waiver  v,ith  respect  to  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products  by  tliird 
countries  to  Cuba,  but  it  will  not  be  able 
to  use  the  waiver  authority  under  the 
existing  legislTtion  for  manufactured 
goods  because  the  waiver  authority  does 
not  go  that  far.  This  legislation  extends 
tlie  waiver  so  that  tiie  administration  can 
consistently  waive  the  prohibition  en 
the  sale  of  title  I  food  to  othei  coimtries 
that  trade  with  Cuba  not  only  for  agri- 
cultural goods  but  all  the  goods  tliat  they 
produce. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Clialrman,  let  me  say  that 
m  Lima  on  July  29,  the  OAS  voted  to  lift 
the  embargo  of  Cuba,  and  they  said  at 
that  time,  and  I  quote  from  their  decla- 
ration, that  "in  the  context  of  coexist- 
ence we  cannot  justify  any  more  a  boy- 
cott against  Cuba." 

There  are  at  least  three  countries  in 
Latin  America,  Chile,  Haiti,  and  Hon- 
duz'as,  which  receive  title  I  assistance 
from  tlie  United  States,  who  also  sell 
manufactured  goods  to  Cuba  or  who 
may  be  selling  them  to  Cuba  and  which. 
if  we  do  not  reject  tliis  amendment,  and 
if  the  language  in  the  bill  is  not  adopted, 
will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  title  I  as- 
sistance unless  they  cut  off  their  trade 
with  Cuba,  regardless  of  the  OAS  decla- 
ration rejecting  a  multilateral  embargo 
of  Cuba.  I  would  submit,  therefore,  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
seriously  prejudice  our  relations  with 
other  countries  thi'oughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  at  the  same  time  that  it 
clearly  would  be  a  step  backward  in 
tenns  of  our  emerging  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  normalization  of  relations  in  the 
Caribbean. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
I  have  Just  been  informed  that 
ate  has  voted  to  sustain  the 
veto  of  S.  1849.  which  would 
tended  the  Emergency  Petroleun 
tion  Act  for  another  6 
March  1,  1976.  I  applaud  the 
.sound  judgment  and  political  _, 
its  rejection  of  the  legislation 
obvious  intent  to  delay  further 
lution  of  the  oil  pricing  issue 
action,  the  groundwork  has  been 
the  acceptance  of  a  gradual 
plan,  and  the  Congress  must  now 
that  direction. 

On  Monday,  I  Introduced 
tH.R.    9425)    which    would 
EPAA  until  October  20.  Passage 
legislation   would   prevent  any 
dislocations  while  the  details  of 
ual  oil  price  decontrol  plan  are 
out.  The  President  has  indicatec 
ingness  to  accept  such  an  ex... 
vided  a  compromise  decontrol 
be  put  into  effect.  I  urge  the 
expeditiously  consider  this 

We  have  all  heard  the 

rounding  decontrol  several  times 
floor.  But  the  fact  remains 
with  decontrol  will  our  domestic 
phes  increase  and  the 
OPEC    pricing    and    supply    ^_ 
broken.  A  gradual  decontrol  p: 
allow  us  to  ease  back  to  a  free 
situation  where  we  will  have 
nomic  Incentives  to  conser\'e 
and  increase  production.  Tho.«e 
keys  to  freeing  ourselves  from  th 
of  OPEC. 

Avoiding  politically  sensitive  . 
is  what  the  Congress  seems  to 
best.    Certainly    no   one   wants 
energy    prices.    But   I   think 
American   people  are   ready   to 
slightly  higher  prices  for  energy 
pendence.  The  Senate  today  has 
strated  the  statesmanship  . 
making  a  tough  decision  that 
ward  solving  oin-  vast  energy 
It  is  time  for  the  House  to 
and  enact  a  4.5-day  extension  and 
promise  gradual  decontrol  plan. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  questiob 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
man  from  Georgia  (Mr 

Tlie    question    was    taken: 
Chairman  announced  that  the 
i)eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.     MCDONALD    of     Georg 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recoi-ded 
A  recorded  vote  was  refased. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejectei 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are   there 
amendments  to  title  n?  If  not. 
will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— DEVELOPMENT  ASSIStANCE 
poucr 

Sec.  301.  Section  102  of  the  ForeigiJ  Asrtbst- 
K;ice  Act  of  1961  is  amendKl  by  addini ;  at  the 
t-iid  thereof  the  following  new  subjection 

"(c)  As8l8tauce  under  this  chapter 
be  used  not  simply  for  the  purpo.-^e  o 
ferring  financial  resources  tx) 
'iountrieri.  but  to  help  countries 
development  problems  in  accordance 
i»tratetjy  that  aim.s  to  lncreii.se 

'he  participation  of  the  poor.  

greatest  emphasis  shall  be  placed  oi 
♦ries  and  activities  which  erfectively 
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the  poor  In  development,  by  expanding  their 
access  to  the  economy  through  services  and 
Institution*  at  the  local  level.  Increasing 
labor-intensive  production,  spreading  pro- 
ductive Investment  and  services  out  from 
major  cities  to  small  towns  and  outlying 
rural  areas,  and  otherwise  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor  to  better  their  lives 
through  their  own  effort.". 

FOOD   AND   NrTRITION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Foreitu 
AssLstance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  m  subsection  (a),  by  Inserting: 
"$628,800,000   for   the   fiscal   year   1976   and 
$760,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,"  imme- 
diately after  "1975,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sub.sections: 

"(c)  Assistance  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  primarily  for  activities  which 
are  specifically  designed  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity and  Income  of  the  rural  poor, 
through  such  means  as  creation  and 
strengthening  of  local  Institutions  linked  to 
the  regional  and  national  levels;  organiza- 
tion of  a  system  of  financial  Institutions 
viuch  provide  both  savings  and  credit  services 
to  the  poor;  stimulation  of  small,  labor- 
intensive  enterprises  in  rural  towns;  im- 
provement of  marketing  faculties  and  sys- 
tems; expansion  of  local  or  small-scale  rural 
iiifra.structure  and  utilities  such  as  farm-to- 
market  roads,  land  Improvement,  energy, 
and  storage  facilities;  establishment  of  more 
equitable  and  more  secure  land  tenure 
RTangements;  and  creation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  sjstems  to  provide  other  services  and 
supplies  needed  by  farmers,  such  as  exten- 
Fion,  research,  training.  fertUi/er.  water,  and 
improved  seed,  In  ways  which  a,=sure  acces.s 
to  tliem  by  small  farmers. 

"(d)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  from  sales 
of  commodities  provided  under  the  Agrlcul- 
tiu-al  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  which  are  owned  by  foreign  govern- 
ments shall  be  used  whenever  practicable 
to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Dollar  receipts  from  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  this  part  and  from  loans  made 
under  predecessor  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  for 
tise.  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such  purposes,  for  the  purposes  of  sup- 
porting the  activities  of  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment (a  total  of  $200,000,000  of  such  re- 
ceipts may  be  used  only  for  such  purpose), 
undertaking  agricultural  research  in  accord- 
ance with  section  103A,  and  making  loans 
for  other  activities  under  this  section.  Such 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assi.stnncc 
Act  of  19G1  Ls  repealed. 

AORICtXTUTlM.    RKSEARCIt 

SF.1-.  303.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Forelun 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  bv  addlufj 
after  section  103  the  following  ne-.v  section: 

"Sec  103A.  Acp,ici't.tx<jial  Research. — 
Agricultural  research  carried  out  under  this 
Act  .shall  (1)  take  account  of  the  special 
need.s  of  small  farmers  in  the  determination 
of  research  priorities.  (2)  include  research 
on  the  intenelatlonshlps  among  technology, 
institutions,  and  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural factors  affecting  small-farm  agricul- 
ture, and  (3)  make  extensive  use  of  field 
testing  to  adapt  basic  research  to  local  con- 
ditions. Special  emphasis  shaU  be  placed  on 
disseminating  re.search  results  to  the  farmw 
on  wiiich  they  can  be  put  to  u.se.  and 
especially  on  institutional  and  other  arrange- 
ments needed  to  a.s.sure  that  small  farmens 
have  effective  acce.^  to  both  new  and  exlst- 
iiiH  improved  technology.". 

POPULATION  PI  ANNINi:  AND  HEALIH 

Skc.  304.  Section  104  of  the  Foreign  Ak- 
Mstance  Act  ol  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  insert  in-;  '(.«)"  liiimedlatilv  Ix-forc 
■In': 


(2)  by  Inserting  "$248,100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $280,600,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1977,"  Immediately  after  "  1976,"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Not  less  than  67  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  luider  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for 
population  planning.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Assistance  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  primarily  for  extension  ol  low- 
cost,  integrated  delivery  systems  to  provide 
health  and  family  planning  services,  especial- 
ly to  rural  areas  and  to  the  poorest  economic 
sectors,  using  paramedical  and  auxiliary  med- 
ical personnel,  clinics  and  health  posts,  com- 
mercial distribution  systems,  and  other 
modes  of  community  outreach;  health  pro- 
grams which  emphasize  disease  preventioji, 
envlroimiental  sanitation,  and  health  educa- 
tion; and  population  planning  prograni.s 
which  Include  education  in  responsible  par- 
enthood and  motivational  programs,  as  well 
as  delivery  of  family  planning  servlce.s  and 
which  are  coordinated  with  programs  aimed 
at  reducing  the  infant  mortality  rate,  pro- 
viding better  nutrition  to  pregnant  women 
and  Infants,  and  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  poor.". 

EDUC.WION    AND    HUMAN    RESOt'RCKS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  305.  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1»  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"In"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "$89,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $101,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977,"  immediately  after  "1975,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tiie  fol- 
lowing new  sub.sectlon ; 

"(b)  Assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  u.sed  primarily  to  expand  and 
strengthen  nonformal  education  method.s. 
especially  those  designed  to  Improve  produc- 
ti-,e  .skills  of  rtiral  families  and  the  urban 
poor  and  to  provide  them  with  useful  in- 
formation; to  increase  the  relevance  of  formal 
education  systems  to  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
especially  at  the  primary  level,  through  re- 
form of  curricula,  teaching  materials,  and 
teaching  methods,  and  improved  teaclier 
ti.iiuing:  and  to  strengthen  the  managenienl 
capabilities  of  institutions  which  enablj  tho 
p  K)r  to  participate  In  development.". 

•rrci.NICAL  ASSISTANCE,  ENERGY,  RESEARCH,  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION, AND  SFI.ECTED  DEVELOPMFNr 
PItOBI.EMS;    INTERMEDIATE  TECHNOLOGV 

Skc.  ;106.  The  Foreif;n  A.SKt'stance  Act  oi 
l'!61  if  amended — 

( 1)  by  repealing  ^ectioii.s  lOC.  I'lT.  niid  2+1: 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  section 
I'J.i  the  following  new  sections: 

".Src.  106.  Technical  Assistance,  Energv. 
PtstAFCH.  RrcoNSTRrcTiov,  and  Sllecteu 
Df^vEr.opNTftN-T  Problems, -(a)  The  Pie.sident 
i."--  ■\nthorl/Pd  to  furnish  n.ssistance.  on  si'cli 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  mav  determine, 
for  the  follov  in;;  activities,  to  the  extent  thai 
smh  ttclivitiet.  are  not  authorized  J.v  .se;-r,i'.ri- 
lo3.  itM.  and  lOiS  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  proyrani-j  of  technical  C(X)ijor«tioii 
aud  di'velopnienl.  particularly  the  devolop- 
r.K'iit  efforts  of  United  States  private  soul 
voluntary  agencies  and  regional  and  inl-r- 
iiational  development  organizations: 

"(2)  programs  to  help  developing  coun- 
tries alleviate  their  energy  problems  by  In- 
creasing their  production  and  con.servatlon 
ot  energy,  through  such  means  as  research 
and  development  of  suitable  energy  source:; 
and  conservation  methods,  collection  and 
pualy-sis  of  information  concerning  coun- 
tries' potential  supplies  of  and  needs  for 
energy,  and  pilot  projects  to  test  new  meth- 
ods of  production  or  conservation  of  energy; 
"Cl)  programs  of  rewearch  into,  and  evalu- 
ation of,  the  process  ot  economic  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  and  areas, 
into  tlie  factors  affecting  the  relative  suc- 
tess  and  co.sls  of  development  acti'.ities,  and 
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into  the  means,  techniques,  and  such  other 
aspects  of  development  assistance  as  the 
President  may  determine  in  order  to  render 
such  assistance  of  increasing  vulue  and 
benefit; 

"(4)  programs  of  reconstruction  lollow- 
uig  natural  or  manmade  disasters; 

"i5)  programs  designed  to  help  solve  spe- 
cial development  problems  In  the  poorest 
countries  and  to  make  possible  proper  utili- 
zation of  infrastructure  and  related  projects 
funded  with  earlier  United  States  a.'^oist- 
ance;  and 

"(6)  programs  o[  urban  de\ eloputont,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  small,  labor  inten- 
sive enterprises,  marketing  systems  for  small 
prodticers,  and  financial  and  other  institti- 
tions  which  enable  the  \>rban  poor  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  their  country. 

"tb)  Tliere  is  authori>;fd  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Pre.-iident  for  the  jnirn-ises  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes.  $99,550,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  and  $104,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977.  which  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

'•Sec.  107.  Intermediate  Technology. — Of 
the  funds  made  available  to  tarry  out  this 
chapter  for  the  fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  and 
1978,  a  total  of  $20,000,000  may  be  used  for 
activities  in  the  field  of  intermediate  tech- 
nology, through  grants  in  support  of  an 
expanded  and  coordinated  private  effort  to 
promote  ihe  development  and  dissemination 
of  technologies  appropriate  for  developing 
countries.". 

COST-SHARING 

Sec.  307.  Section  llOta)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  except  that  the 
President  may  waive  this  cost-sharing  re- 
quirement in  the  case  of  a  project  or  ac- 
tivity In  a  country  which  meets  the  United 
Nations'  criteria  for  relatively  least  devel- 
oped countries". 

development  and  use  of  cooperatives 

Sec.  308.  Section  111  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  hi.  Development  and  Use  of  Co- 
operatives.— In  order  to  strengtlien  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  rural  and  urban  poor  in 
their  country's  development,  high  priority 
sliall  be  given  to  increasing  the  use  of  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  cooperatives  in  the 
less  developed  countries  which  will  enable 
and  encourage  greater  numbers  of  the  poor 
to  help  themselves  toward  a  better  life.  Not 
less  than  $20,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be 
used  during  the  fi.scal  years  1976  and  1977, 
including  the  period  from  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  only  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.". 

integrating  women  into  national 
economies 

Sec.  309.  Section  113  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•Sections  103  through  107'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  II". 

development  assistance 

Sec.  310.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  209(c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(c)  It  is  the  .sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Pi-esident  should  Uicrea.se,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  funds  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  multilateral  lending  institutions 
and  multilateral  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  for  u.se  by  such 
institutions  and  organizations  in  making 
loans  to  foreign  countries."; 

(2)  by  amending  section  214 — 
(A)  In  subsection  (c)  — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  for  each  of  tlie  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977,  $25,000,000,"  immedi- 
ately after  '$19,000,000,",  and 


lii)  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  •'Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  may  not  be  used  to 
furnish  assistance  under  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  more  than  four  institutions  in 
the  same  cotmtry,  and  not  more  than  one 
such  Institution  may  be  a  university  and  not 
more  than  one  sucli  Institution  may  be  a 
hospital.";  and 

iB)  ui  subsection  (d),  by  inserting  ••and 
for  each  of  the  fi.scal  years  1976  and  1977, 
•■*7.000,000."'  immediately  after  ••$6,500,000": 
and 

(3»  in  .section  223 — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1976"  in 
subsection  li)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  Sentembtr  30.  1978";  and 

iB)  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the  fol- 
1   v.lng  new  su'usection: 

••(J)  Guaranties  shall  be  issued  under 
sections  221  and  222  only  for  housing  proj- 
ects which  (1)  except  for  regional  projects, 
are  in  countries  which  are  receiving,  or 
which  in  the  previous  two  fiscal  years  have 
received,  development  assistance  under 
chapter  1  of  part  I  of  this  Act.  (2)  are  co- 
ordinated with  and  complementary  to  such 
assistance,  and  (3i  are  specifically  designed 
to  demonstrate  lite  feasibility  and  suit- 
ability of  particular  kinds  of  housing  or  of 
financial  or  other  institutional  arrange- 
ments on  a  pilot  basis.  Of  the  aggregate 
face  value  of  such  guaranties  hereafter  is- 
sued, not  less  than  90  per  centum  shall  be 
issued  for  housing  suitable  for  families 
witli  income  below  the  median  income  (be- 
low the  median  urban  income  for  housing 
in  tirban  areas)  in  the  country  in  which 
the  housing  is  located.  The  face  value  of 
guaranties  Issued  with  respect  to  housing 
in  any  country  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000 
ill  any  fiscal  year.". 

FAMINE  prevention 

Sec.  311.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

•TITLE    XII— FAMINE    PREVENTION    AND 
FREEDOM  PROM  HUNGER 

•Sec.  296.  General  Provisions. —  (a)  The 
Congress  declares  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
famine  and  establish  freedom  from  hunger, 
the  United  States  should  strengthen  the 
capacities  of  the  United  States  land-grant 
and  other  eligible  universities  in  program- 
related  agricultural  Institutional  develop- 
ment and  research,  consistent  with  sections 
103  and  103A,  should  Improve  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's International  efforts  to  apply  more 
effective  agricultural  sciences  to  the  goal  of 
increasing  world  food  production,  and  in 
general  should  provide  increased  and 
longer  term  support  to  the  application  of 
science  to  solving  food  and  nutrition  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  countries. 

"The  Congress  so  declares  because  it 
finds — 

•■(1)  that  the  establishment,  endowment, 
and  continuing  support  of  land-grant  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  by  Federal, 
State,  and  county  governments  has  led  to 
agricultural  progress  in  this  country; 

"(2)  that  land-grant  and  other  universi- 
ties In  the  United  States  have  demon- 
strated over  many  years  their  ability  to 
cooperate  with  foreign  agricultural  insti- 
tutions in  expanding  indigenous  food  pro- 
duction for  both  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional markets: 

••|3)  that,  in  a  world  of  growing  popula- 
tloii  wnih  rising  expectations,  increased 
food  production  and  improved  distribution, 
storage,  and  marketlnt;  In  the  developing 
countries  Is  neces-sary  not  only  to  prevent 
hunger  but  to  build  the  economic  base  for 
prowth.  and  moreover,  that  the  greatest 
potential  for  Increasing  world  food  supplies 
is   in   the   developing   countries   where   the 


gap  between  food  need  and  food  supply  is 
the  greatest  and  current  yields  are  lowest; 

"(4)  that  increasing  and  making  more  se- 
cure the  supply  of  food  is  of  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  poorest  majority  in  the  developing 
world: 

(51  that  research,  teaching,  and  extension 
activities,  and  appropriate  institutional  de- 
velopment therefor  arc  prime  factors  in  in- 
creasing agricultural  production  abroad  (as 
well  as  in  the  United  States)  and  In  Improv- 
ing food  distribution,  storage,  and  market- 
ing: 

•■i6i  moreover,  that  agricultural  research 
abroad  has  In  the  past  and  will  continue  in 
the  future  lo  provide  benefits  for  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  and  that  increasing  the 
availability  of  food  of  higiier  luitritional 
quality  is  of  benefit  to  all;  and 

"(7)  that  universities  need  a  dependable 
source  ol  Federal  funding,  as  well  as  other 
financing,  in  order  to  expand,  or  in  some 
cases  to  continue,  their  efforts  to  assist  in 
increasing  agricultural  production  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

••|l3i  Accordingly,  the  Congress  declares 
tliat,  in  order  to  prevent  famine  and  estab- 
lish freedom  from  hunger,  various  compo- 
nents must  be  brought  together  in  order  to 
increase  world  food  production,  including — 

■•(1)  strengthening  the  capabilities  of  uni- 
versities to  assist  In  Increasing  agricultural 
production  in  developing  countries; 

••(2)  institution-building  programs  for  de- 
velopment of  national  and  regional  agricul- 
tural research  and  extension  capacities  In  de- 
veloping  countries   which   need   assistance: 

■  1 3  •  international  agricultural  re.search 
centers: 

"(4)  contract  research;  and 

'•  ( 5 1   research  program  grants. 

•  I c  I   The  United  States  should — 

'•(I)  effectively  involve  the  United  States 
land-grant  and  other  eligible  universities 
more  extensively  in  each  component; 

"(2)  provide  mechanisms  for  the  univer- 
sities to  participate  and  advise  In  the  plan- 
ning, development,  implementation,  and  ad- 
ministration of  each  component;  and 

•■|3)  assist  such  universities  in  coopera- 
tive Joint  efforts  with — 

■•(A)  agricultural  Institutions  In  develop- 
ing nations,  and 

'•(B)  regional  and  International  agricul- 
itiral  research  centers, 

directed  to  strengthening  their  Joint  and 
respective  capabilities  and  to  engage  them 
more  effectively  In  research,  teaching,  and 
extension  activities  for  solving  problems 
in  food  production,  distribution,  storage, 
marketing,  and  consumption  In  agricultur- 
ally underdeveloped  nations. 

"(d)  As  used  m  this  title,  the  term  'uni- 
versities" means  those  colleges  or  universities 
in  each  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  receiving,  or  which  may  hereafter  re- 
ceive, benefits  under  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862 
I  known  as  the  First  Morrill  Act ) ,  or  the  Act 
of  August  30,  1890  (known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act),  which  are  commonly  known  as 
land  grant'  universities  and  other  United 
States  universities  which — 

"(U  have  demonstrable  capacity  In  teach- 
ing, research,  and  extension  activities  in 
the  agricultural  sciences;  and 

"i2i  can  contribute  effectively  to  the  at- 
tainment of   the  objectives  of   this  title. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "Ad- 
ministrator" means  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

••Sec.  297.  General  AuTHORiry. — (a)  To 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall 
determine — 

■(1)  to  strengthen  the  capabilities  of  uni- 
versities in  teaching,  research,  and  exten- 
sion work  to  enable  them  to  implement 
current  programs  authorized  by  paragraphs 
i2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  this  subsection, 
and  those  proposed  hi  the  report  required 
bv  section  300  of  this  title; 
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"(2)    to  build  and  strengthen 
tutional     capacity     and     human 
.skills  of  agriculturally  developing 
so  that  these  countries  may 
fuUr  In  the  International  ag: 
lems-solvlng   effort    and    to 
;idapi  new  solutions  to  local  c 

■■  ( 3 1  to  provide  program  suppK>r 
term    collaboratue    university    r 
food  production,  distribution.  Mo 
keting.  and  con.sumptlon: 

"(4(  to  Involve  universities  inoi 
the  International  network  of  a; 
science,  including  the  internarionsi 
centei-s.  the  activities  of  Internati 
nizations  such  as  the  United  Nat 
opment  Program  and  the  Food  an 
ture  Organization,  and  the  insti 
agriculturally  developing  nations; 

•■  ( 5 )   to  provide  program  support 
national    agrictiltural    research 
provide  support  for  research  proj 
tlfied  for  specific  problem-solving 
to  develop  and  strengthen  nattona 
systems  in  the  developing  count 

"(b)    Programs  \uider   this   title 
carried  out  so  as  to — 

"(1)  utilize  and  strengthen  the 
ties  of  universities  in — 

"(A)  developing  capacity  In  the 
Ing  nation  for  classroom  teaching  i 
ture.  plant  and  animal  sciences,  h 
trition,  and  vocational  and  domestl 
other  relevant  fields  appropriate 
needs: 

'•  ( B )  agricultural  research  to  be 
In  the  cooperating  nations,  at  Inti 
agricultural    research    center^.    or| 
United  States: 

"(C)  the  planning,  iiiitlatlon.  and 
ment  of  extension  services  throu 
livformatlon  concerning  agricultun 
lated  subjects  will  be  made  avallabi  > 
to  farmers  and  farm  families  In  th 
turally  developing  nations  by  meat 
cation  and  demonstration;  or 

'■(D)  the  exchange  of  educators 
and  students  for  the  purpose  of  e 
successful  development  in  the  c 
nations: 

"(2)  take  Into  account  the  value 
States  agriculture  of  such 
grating  to  the  extent  practicable 
grams  and  financing  authorized 
title  With  those  supported  by  othe; 
or  State  resources  so  as  to  maximize 
trlbutlon  to  the  development  of 
in  the  United  States  and  in 
developing  nations:  and 

"(3)  whenever  practicable,  build 
Ing    programs    and    Institutions 
those   of   the   universities   and   th 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent 
activities   under   this   section   shall 
designed  to  achieve  the  most 
relatlon.shlp  among  the  teaching  of 
tural  sciences,  research,  and 
(2)    focus  primarily  on  the  needs 
cultural  producers,  and   (3)    be 
local  clrctunstances. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  e.xercisel 
thorlty    under    this    section    thro 
Administrator. 

"Sec.  298.  Bo.«d  for  Ivtern 
mCULTtTRAL  Deviixjpment. —  (a)    To 
the  administration  of  the  programs 
Ized  by  this  title,  the  President  s 
llsh   a  permanent  Board  for 
Agricultural  Development  (hereafte 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Board')  c^ 
seven  members,  not  less  than  four 
lected  from  the  universities  and 
seven   shall   be   selected   from   a 
grant  university.  Terms  of  members 
set  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
ment.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
to  such  reimbursement  for  expeases 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  ( 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  wh 
from  their  homes  or  regtilar  place 
nessl  as  the  President  deems 
"(b)  The  Board's  general  areas  of 
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sibility shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  participating  In  the  planning,  de- 
velopment. Implementation  of, 

"(2)   initiating  recommendations  for,  and 

"(3)  monitoring  of, 
the  activities  described  in  .section  297  of  this 
title. 

"(C)  The  Boards  duties  shall  Incluc'.e.  but 
n.)t   iieces-sarily  be  limited  to — 

•il)  participating  in  the  formulation  of 
basic  policy,  procedures,  and  criteria  fcr 
project  proposal  review,  selection,  and  mon- 
jtorine; 

"(2)  devplopiup  and  keeping  current  a 
roster  of  uiiiver?lt!ps — 

••(A)  Int-rested  in  exploring  their  potential 
for  ci'llnborative  relntion.'?hips  with  n^riciU- 
firal  ii'stituttops.  and  voith  .scientlsts'work- 
iKg  on  signlftr^int  programs  designed  to  in- 
crca^-  lood  production  In  developing  coun- 
tries. 

"(E)  ha-lng  cipaclty  In  the  agricultural 
sciences, 

"(C)  able  to  mpintain  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance of  teaching,  research,  and  extensioti 
functions. 

■■(D»  having  capacity,  experience,  and  com- 
mitment with  re-spect  to  international  agri- 
cultural efforts,  and 

'•(E)  able  to  contribute  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems addre.ssed  by  this  title: 
"(3)  recommending  which  developing  na- 
tio-ts  could  benefit  from  programs  carried  out 
under  this  title,  and  ideutlfvlng  those  na- 
tions which  have  an  interest  in  establishing 
or  developing  agricultural  Institutions  which 
engage  In  teaching,  research,  or  extension 
activities; 

"(4)  reviewing  and  evaluating  memorp.n- 
dums  of  understanding  or  other  documents 
that  detail  the  terms  and  conditions  between 
the  Administrator  and  universities  partici- 
pating in  programs  under  this  title: 

"(5)  reviewing  and  evaluating  agreements 
and  activities  authorized  by  this  title  and 
undertaken  by  universities  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  purpose  of  this  title; 

"(6)  recommending  to  the  Administrator 
the  apportionment  of  funds  under  section 
297  of  this  title:  and 

"(7)  assessing  the  Impact  of  programs  car- 
ried out  under  this  title  in  solving  agricul- 
tural problems  in  the  developing  nations. 
"(d)  The  President  may  authorize  the 
Board  to  create  such  subordinate  units  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
duties,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following : 

"(1)  a  Joint  Research  Committee  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  collaborative  activities  described 
in  section  297(a)(3)  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  a  Joint  Committee  on  Country  Pro- 
grams which  shall  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  bilateral  activities  described  in 
sections  297(a)(2),  297(a)(4),  and  297(a) 
(5). 

"(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  functions 
a.ssigned  to  and  agreed  to  by  the  Board,  the 
Board  shall  be  consulted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  report  required  by  section 
300  of  this  title  and  on  other  agricultural 
development  activities  related  to  programs 
under  this  title. 

"Sec.  299.  AtJTHORizATioN. — (a)  The  Presi- 
dent la  authorized  to  use  any  of  the  funds 
hereafter  made  available  under  section  103 
of  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Funds  made  available  for  such 
purposes  may  be  used  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  110(b).  211(a),  and 
211(d)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  determined  by  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  be  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  shall  be  used  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  in  lieu  of  dol- 
lars in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(C)  Assistance  authorized  under  this  title 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  allotments  or 
graitts  that  may  be  made  under  other  au- 
thorizations. 
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"(d)  Universities  may  accept  and  expend 
funds  from  other  sources,  public  and  private, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  All  such  funds,  both  prospective  and 
Inhand.  shall  be  periodically  disclosed  to  the 
Administrator  as  he  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire, but  no  less  often  than  izi  an  aunuil 
report . 

"Sec.  300.  Annual  Report. — The  Presldcnf 
shall  transnut  to  the  Congress,  not  later  ilian 
April  1  of  each  year,  a  report  detailing  the 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  a;;d  con- 
taiinng  a  projection  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  be  conducted  during  the  subsequent 
five  fiscal  years.  Each  report  shall  contahi  a 
.•^ummgry  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  208  of  this  title 
and  may  include  the  separate  views  of  the 
Board  with  re.=-^ect  to  any  aspect  of  the  pro- 
grams conduct  I'd  or  proposed  t.)  be  conducti-ri 
under  this  title.'. 

INTEnNATION.M,    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Foreign 
A.ssistai\ce  Act  of   1961    is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  ",  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976.  $194,500,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977.  $219,900,000"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)n).  by  striking  out 
'$51,220,000"  and  ir.serting  iu  lieu  thereof 
■■$61,2:20  000": 

(3)  in  sulDsection  (bU2).  by  insertintr 
"and  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  vear 
1973,  $27,000,000,"  Immedlatelv  after  "fiscal 
year  1975.  914.500,000,";  and 

(4»  in  sub.seclion  (d)  by  striking  out  '1974 
and  1975.  $18,000,000""  and  inserting  in  lisii 
thereof  "1976  and   1977,  $20,000,000"". 

(b)  Section  54  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  "part 
III "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part  I". 

AS.SISTANCE    TO    THE    CAPE    VERDE    ISLANDS 

Sec.  313.  Section  496  of  the  Foreign  A.,- 
Kiblance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '$5,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$7,750,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$17,250,000";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  620(r)  of  this  Act,  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  to  forgive  the 
liability  incurred  by  the  Government  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  for  the  repavment  of  a 
$3,000,000  loan  on  June  30,  1975.". 

SUPPORT    OF    r.EIMBtTRSABLE    DLVELOPMFNT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  314.  Section  661  of  the  Foreign  Asiist- 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  fiscal 
year  1975  and  $2,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977". 

TRANSITION    PROVISIONS    FOR    INTERIM    QUARTER 

Sec.  315.  Part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  665.  Transftion  Provisions  for  In- 
terim Quarter, — There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  programs  and 
activities  for  which  funding  was  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1976  by  the  International  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applicable 
to  such  programs  and  activities  for  such  fis- 
cal year,  except  that  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  period  shall  not  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 
for  such  programs  and  activities,". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  title  in  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  In  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penusylvarua? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  point 
of  order  against  language  in  the  section. 
I  r-J'csume  that  would  come  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
still  have  an  opportunity  to  press  his 
pcin*.  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  cb.1ertion.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
point   of   obdir 

Ml'.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  of 
."section  302,  page  15.  lines  6  through  17, 
on  the  ground  that  it  violates  clause  5  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  forbids  the  inclusion  in  any 
authorization  bill  of  an  appropriation 
which  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
authorizing  committee  and  reserved  only 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  a  second  giound  for  my  point  of 
order.  I  point  out  that  the  language  cited 
.seeks  to  reappropriate  an  existing  fund 
by  the  device  of  creating  a  new  authori- 
zation for  a  proposed  international  fund 
for  agricultural  development,  vshich  at 
this  point  is  not  even  in  existence  under 
current  law. 

I  cite  to  the  Chair  Cannon's  Prece- 
dents, volume  7,  paragraph  2146: 

A  proposition  to  reappropriate  or  make 
available  an  appropriation  previously  made 
or  to  divert  such  appropriation  to  any  pur- 
pose other  than  that  for  which  originally 
made  Is  equivalent  to  a  direct  appropria- 
tion and  is  not  in  order  in  connection  with 
a  bin  reported  by  a  committee  without  au- 
thorized jurisdiction  to  report  appropria- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  point 
of  order  which  was  made  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  debate. 

Proposed  section  103  <e>  of  tlie  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961 — contained  in 
section  302»a)  of  H.R.  9005,  as  re- 
ported— which  authorizes  repayments  on 
prior  year  foreign  aid  loans  to  be  made 
available  for  specified  purposes,  does  not, 
in  effect,  appropriate  funds  and  hence  is 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI.  The  fimds  re- 
ferred to  in  section  103«e)  will  not  be 
available  for  reuse  unless  and  until  they 
are  appropriated.  The  committee  does 
not  intend  that  these  funds  be  exempted 
from  the  appropriation  process  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  following : 

(1)  The  clear  language  of  the  bill — Pro- 
posed section  103(e)  specifically  provides 
that  amounts  repaid  "are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  ...  for  use"  (i.e.,  and  au- 
thorization for  appropriation) ;  it  does  not 
provide  that  they  shall  be  available  for  use 
(i.e.,  an  appropriation). 

(2)  Prior  practice — Proposed  section  103(e) 
merely  reinstates  (with  modifications  irrele- 
vant to  the  issue  at  hand)  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  foreign  aid  loan  reflows  in  fiscal 


years  prior  to  FY  1976  (see  sec.  203  of  PA  A  of 
1961)  which,  in  language  identical  to  that 
contained  in  proposed  section  103(e),  au- 
thorized foreign  aid  loan  refiows  to  be  made 
available  for  certain  uses.  RetLse  of  reflow 
funds  under  tlie  old  law  was  subject  to  the 
appropriation  proces-s  (see  e.g.,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  Act,  1975)  and, 
accordingly,  so  will  reuse  under  the  new  law. 
(3)  The  committee  report — The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations 
on  H.R.  9005  (Report  94-442)  makes  clear 
that  the  advantage  of  authorizing  foreign 
aid  loan  reflows  to  be  made  available  for  the 
■pccitied  purpo-?.-  is  that  certain  progvanxs 
riu  be  cairfe'd  out  without  appropriation  of 
any  wnc  funds.  Amou-its  previously  appro- 
priated for  foreign  aid  leans  which  are  re- 
paid to  the  United  States  can  be  reappro- 
pvjated  for  foreign  aid  purposes  instead  of 
talcing  money  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
SI  ch  purpos(2s.  Although  loan  reflow  funds 
appropriated  under  section  103(e)  will  be 
supplemental  to  amounts  appropriated  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  they  are  still  funds  which 
must  be  appropriated  by  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
fiom  Maiyland  desire  to  be  heard 
further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct 
in  part.  I  had  made  a  previous  point  of 
order  on  different  grounds  relating  to 
the  Budget  Control  Act  at  the  beginning 
of  consideration  of  this  bill,  but  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  answered  all  my  con- 
tentions as  embodied  in  Cannon's 
Precedents  which  I  cited  to  the  Chair, 
that  even  though  this  language  may  be 
within  the  purview  of  clause  5  of  rule 
XXI,  it  seeks  to  reappropriate  funds 
previously  appropriated  as  well  as  funds 
presently  being  appropriated  at  some 
future  date,  and  therefore  this  language 
exceeds  the  authority  of  this  committee 
and  impinges  on  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Price).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  concurs  with  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan),  and  feels  that  this  language 
follows  previously  established  precedents 
on  at  least  one  or  two  other  occasions 
and  particularly  that  cited  in  chapter 
25,  section  3.3  of  Deschler's  Procedures 
which  reads: 

Language  in  an  amendment  to  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  Increasing  the  authorization  for 
loans  and  grants  for  technical  assistance 
and  providUig  that  "receipts  from  such  re- 
payments shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation available  for  assistance  under  this 
section"  where  the  receipts  so  credited 
could  not  be  reused  without  further  appro- 
priation thereof  was  held  not  to  be  an 
appropriation  within  the  purview  of  clause 
4  Rule  XXI.  109  Cong.  Rec.  12722,  88th  Cong. 
1st  Se.ss.,  June  12,  1963  [H.R.  4996.  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  amendments,  1963]. 

Based  on  these  precedents,  the  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  be  heard  further,  I  make  a  further 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  further  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
lines  16  and  17,  page  15: 

Such  amo\ints  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 


I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  Cannon's  Pi'ece- 
dents,  volume  7,  section  2145,  which 
says: 

A  proposition  to  render  an  annual  appro- 
priation available  until  expended  Is  In  effect 
an  appropriation  for  succeeding  years  and  is 
not  withni  the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee 
other  than  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  cite  the  ruling  of  Speaker  Gillctt  on 
July  27,  1921  on  almost  the  exact  same 
question  where  a  previously  existing  ap- 
propriation was  sought  to  be  made  avail- 
able beyond  the  fiscal  year  in  a  bill  re- 
ported by  an  nuthorizing  committee, 
rather  than  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  point  out  that  tlie  pending  authoriza- 
tion is  only  for  1976  and  1977.  that  the 
new  language  I  have  indicated  seeks  to 
employ  loaned  funds  to  be  repaid  during 
these  years  and  there  is  no  likelihood  or 
probability  that  this  money  can  be  ex- 
pended during  the  1975-76  years  and.  in 
effect.  I  make  a  point  of  order  that  this 
procedure  circumvents  the  appropriation 
process  and  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
rise  against  the  gentleman's  point  of 
order.  Tliis  language  occurs  in  Imes  16 
and  17  and  Ls  definitely  subject  to  annual 
appropriations.  I  have  again  reviewed 
other  parts  of  the  act,  Mr.  Chairman. 
These  can  be  used  in  the  available  time 
and  are  subject  to  an  annual  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAX.TMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  heard  further,  the  gentleman  has 
again  failed  to  address  my  point.  My 
point  of  order  is  based  on  the  precedents 
of  the  House  that  clearly  show  that  this 
language  is  written  in  a  manner  which 
extends  this  authorization  beyond  the 
purview  of  this  committee,  and  by  so 
doing  infringes  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  their 
right  in  the  future  to  control  these  loan 
funds.  Therefore,  I  contend  it  is  not 
within  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <  Mr.  Price  ) .  The  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  points  out 
in  the  point  of  order,  "Such  amounts 
shall  remain  available  imtil  expended," 
in  the  first  place,  that  language  is  com- 
mon in  many  authorization  bills.  It  en- 
ables the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
when  it  appropriates  these  funds,  to 
make  the  money  available  until  it  is  ex- 
pended, without  legislating  in  an  appro- 
priations bill.  "Such  amounts"  refers 
back  to  the  word  "authorized"  on  line  8 
on  page  15.  Since  the  fimds  must  again 
be  appropriated  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  this  language  to  apply, 
the  precedent  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  not  applicable.  The 
Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  LONG  Or 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land: Page  21,  immediately  after  line  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section  310  and  re- 
designate existing  sections  310  through  315 
as  sections  311  through  316,  respectively: 

ACCELERATED     REPAYMENT     BY     OPEC     COUNTRIES 
OF    FOREIGN    AID    LOANS 

Sec.  310.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 

A.ssistance  Act  of  1961  Ls  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•Sec.     116.     Accelerated     Repayment     by 
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OPEC  Countries  of  Foreign   A 
Is  the  sei>se  of  the  Congress  thfet 
dent   should   Immediately  ente ' 
tiations  with  each  member  of 
nation    of    Petroleum    Exportl:^ 
«  hich  has  any  outstanding  debt 
States  arising  out  of  any  loan 
this  part,  In  order  to  arrange 
repayment  of  each  such  debt, 
shall  report  to  the  Congress- 

■■(!»    not  more  than  6  mout|i 
drtfe  of  enactment  of  this  sec 
steps  taken  to  Initiate  the 
scribed  in  the  preceding 

'■(2)  not  more  than  12  men 
date  of  enactment,  on   the   re 
such  negotiations.". 


Loans. — It 

the  Presl- 

Into  nego- 

the  Organl- 

Countrles 

;o  the  United 

made  under 

accelerated 

le  President 
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s  after  the 
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after  such 

ults   of  anv 


sen  ten  ;e 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland 
man.  seven  oil-rich  OPEC 
the  United  States  almost  $2 
foreign  assistance  ^Public  La 
E.xport-Import  Bank  loans, 
ment  calls  on  the  President 
to  accelerate  these  OPEC 
payments  of  their  outstandink 

The  need  for  my  amendnfent 
vious.  By  the  quadrupling 
and  threats  of  new  increases 
nations  have  contributed  to 
our  chronic  capital  shortage 
economic  distress,  while  piliig 
stantial  balance  of  payment^ 
Morgan  Giuiranty  Trust  of 
estimates  that  the  external 
sets  of  all  the  OPEC  coimtri^s 
to  almost  $200  billion  by  the 
Since  1946,  the  members  of 
received  over  $8'j  billion  ii; 
the  United  States,  with  $78  million 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  seven  OPEC  members  ihich  have 
significant  amounts  of  Unied  States 
loans  outstanding — Indonei  ia.  Iran, 
Venezuela,  Algeria,  Ecuadoi ,  Nigeria, 
Saudi  Arabia— will  receive  arj  estimated 


^Ir.  Chair- 
nations  owe 
billion  In 
480),  and 
amend- 
take  steps 
ijatioiis'  re- 
loans. 

is  ob- 
oil  prices 
the  OPEC 
inflation, 
d  general 
up  sub- 
surpluses. 
New  York 
flt^ancial  as- 
wUl  rise 
of  1976. 
<J)PEC  have 
aid  from 
in  aid 


end 


Year  and  country 


Tl  l3l 

amo  nf 
reschedui  id 


195«-Arg«rthu. 

1959-Turk«y 

1961-Btazil 


1962-  Argentina. 

1964- Brazil 

196S-Ch«» 

196V-Turkey.... 
1965- Argentina.. 

1966 -Ghana 

1966— Indonesia.. 
1967— IndoMSaa.. 

196g-lndia 

196»  -Peru 

1%»— Indoneaia.. 

1968— Ghana 

1969-PerM 

1970— Indonesia.. 

1970— Ghana 

1971-lndia 

1971-  Yugoslavia  1 

1971- Egypt  I 

1972-Cambodia.. 

1972-Chile 

1972-Pakistan... 

1972-lndia 

1972- Cambodia.. 
1972-Tufkey 


$50(.0 
40  .0 

30(,0 

24(.0 

20<.0 
«,0 

22(  0 

7f  0 

17(  0 

24i  0 

9;  0 

30C  0 

M  0 

8!  0 

IOC  0 

70  0 

2.  IM  U 

n  0 

92  0 


5S 

145 

2 

160 


1973    Poland'.. 
197i-PakisUn. 


1973  India.... 
1974-  Ghana.... 

1974 -Chile 

1975-Chile 

1974  Pakistan. 
1974- India.... 


234  0 

153  0 

2  5 

114  C 


32  0 
103  0 

187  0 
2900 
367  0 
240  0 


650 
194 


35  reschedulings. 


7.896 
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$60  billion  In  1975  In  total  oil  revenues. 
Surely,  these  OPEC  nations  could  ac- 
celerate their  payment  of  their  out- 
standing U.S.  loans. 

To  tliose  who  argue  that  we  cannot 
change  the  terms  of  repayment  of  loans, 
I  would  point  out  that  since  1956  the 
United  States  has  participated  in  35  debt 
reschedulings  in  which  more  than  $1.3 
billion  in  U.S.  loan  repayments  have  been 
postponed.  Indonesia,  a  member  of 
OPEC,  has  benefited  from  four  resched- 
ulings of  U.S.  loans  amounting  to  $311 
million.  If  loans  can  be  stretched  out 
through  rescheduling,  why  cannot  repay- 
ments be  accelerated?  Accelerated  repay- 
ments of  this  $2.7  billion  outstanding 
loans  would  bolster  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  showed  an  $11  billion  defi- 
cit in  1974,  mainly  because  of  oil  pay- 
ments. These  fimds  would  also  help,  at 
least  marginally,  to  ease  our  chronic 
capital  shortage,  lower  interest  rates  and 
provide  needed  capital  for  energy  ex- 
ploration, housing,  education,  help  to  the 
elderly  health  services,  and  other  press- 
ing domestic  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee 
io  support  my  amendment  today.  Adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  give  clear 
notice  to  the  administration  of  the  Con- 
gress feeling  that  the  administration 
should  at  least  make  an  honest  try  to  get 
oil  countries  to  whom  we  have  loaned 
money  in  their  time  of  need  to  repay  us 
in  our  time  of  need.  Therefore,  I  urge 
adoption  of  my  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  include  tables  that  show  the  amounts 
of  loans  outstanding  and  other  evidence. 

First.  Tlie  OPEC  oil-producing  coun- 
tries with  substantial  amounts  of  U.S. 
loans  outstanding. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEBT  RESCHEnULING  EXERCISES.  1959  75 
(Dollar  aniaunt<>  in  millions) 


PRINCIPAL  OUTSTANDING  FROM  U.S.  LOANS  (AS'OF  JUNE  30, 

1974) 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Public 

■ 

Law  480 

Foreign 

Export- 

loans 

assist- 

Import 

repair- 

.. 

ance 

Bank 

able  in 

Couiiliy 

loa-is 

loans 

dollars 

TjtHj 

Indonesia  . 

J333.2 

J117.2 

W40.9 

SI,  019.  ) 

Iran .     . 

187.1 

779.7 

46  9 

1.013.7 

Venezuela  .    .. 

102.7 

111.0 

0 

213.7 

Algeria        

0 

102.  5 

6.4 

108.9 

Ecuador 

86.0 

12.2 

15.  ■) 

113.7 

NiReria        

77.1 

23.7 

0 

100.8 

Saudi  Arabia 

27.8 

13.1 

0 

40.9 

Total 

813.9 

1,159.4 

709.7 

2.683.0 

Second.  Debts  in  arrears. — Principal 
and  interest  due  and  unpaid  90  days  or 
more — on  loans  and  other  credits  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Source:  Treasui"y  De- 
partment, table  as  of  December  31,  1974. 
TK£  Seven  OPEC  Oil  Countries  With  Sch- 
STANTiAL  U.S.  Loans  Outstanding 
Principal  and  Interest  due  and  unpaid  90 
days  or  more 

[In  dollars] 

IndonesU $441,819 

Iran  42.  066,  97;i 

Venezuela 2.245,644 

Algeria 6,613 

Ecuador 581,634 

Nigeria 2.494,668 

Saudi  Arabia 386,799 


Total 47,782,337 

Third.  Reschedulings. — A  list  of  the  3.> 
reschedulings  over  the  last  20  years.  In- 
donesia, an  OPEC  oil-rich  cotmtry,  has 
benefited  from  four  of  these  reschedul- 
ings in  which  $311  million  in  U.S.  loan 
repayments  have  been  rescheduled  or 
stretched  out.  Total  loan  repayments 
from  all  donors  and  other  creditors 
which  were  rescheduled  for  Indonesia  in 
these  reschedulings  exceeded  $2.5  billion. 


Amount  Gf 
U.S.  debt 
rescheduled    Consolidated  period 


Terms 


Comment. 


W 

43 
15 
18 

51' 
23 

27 

0 

22 


.511 


0 

215 

0 

9 

59 

145 

0 

65 

51 

29 

0 

0 


32 
23 

29 

0 

138 

83 
210 

45 


.141 


Arrears  to  June  30, 1956 No  grace,  9  yr— 3'..  percent 

Syr,  5  mo.. No  grace,  12  yr— 3  percent 

4  yr,  7  mo 6-mo  grace,  5  yr— various  percenls 

2yr. ...  No  grace,  6  yr -various  percenls. 

2yr 2  yr  grace,  5  yr  -various  percents 

2  yr... 2  yr  grace,  5  yr— various  percents 

3  yr 5  yr  grace,  variable 

1  yr 2  yr  grace,  5  yr~  various  percents 

2  yr.  7  mo 2ij  yr  grace.  7';  yr  -various  percents 

IH  yr 3  yr  grace,  8  yr  -3  4  percent 

1  yr 3  yr  grace,  8  yr  -  3-4  percent 

3  yr 62  percent  grant  element 

l!-j  yr 1-Ua  yr  grace,  4  yr-various  percents. . 

1  yr - 3  yr  grace,  8  yr,  3  4  percent.   . 

3li  yr 2  yr  grace,  7'4  yr— 6  percent 

2  yr 1  yr  grace,  4  yr-8  9  percent 

All  maturities 30  yr—0  percent 

2yr Variable , 

1  yr 62  percent  grant  element 

2yr 2  yr  grace,  10  yr— 5  percent 

4.5  yr 27  mo  grace.  5  yr— 6.6  percent.  

1  yr 2  yr  grace,  8  yr-3  percent 

1  yr,  2  mo 2  yrgrace,  6  yr-5  6  percent...   . 

2  yr,  2  me .  2  yrgrace,  3  yr— 5  percent  (maximum). 

1  yr„ 59  percent  grant  element 

1  yr - - 2  yr  grace,  8  yr— 3  percent 

All  maturities 5  yrgrace,  25  yr-3  percent. 


6  percent 

5  percent  (nuxi.iium;. 


2  yr .  4vrgr3ce,8vr 

1  yf - 2  yrgrace,  3  yr 

1  yr 55  percent  grant  element '.  . 

Pre-1%6  commercial 10  yrgrace,  18yr— 233  percent 

2  yr 80percentat3yrgrace,  7  yr— various  percent 


Only  US  commercial  debt  rescheduled. 
Eximbank  rescheduled  $305,000,000  in  sei'.ii.ile 

arrangement. 
Eximbank  extended  a  J72 ,000,000  refin.-incing  loin 

in  1963. 
Eximbank  only. 


Eximbank  only. 
Eximbank  only. 
Interim  rescheduling. 
Interim  reschftduling. 

Only  U.S.  con/mercial  delil  rescheduled. 
Interim  rescheduling. 
Eximbank  only. 

Incorporates  1966  67  and  1%^  rescheduling. 
Eximbank  only. 


i'lo  iiM.e  on  CCC  cieOits. 


Continuation  of  1971  agreement. 

Proceeds  assigned  to  United  States  as  paitijl  leim- 
bi/rsement  for  U.S.  establishment  via  grants  of 
European  monetary  fund. 

Temporary  and  partial  extension  of  1971  agree- 
ment. 
Continuation  of  1970  and  I97I  agreement. 
Incorporates  1966  68  and  1970  rescheduling. 


4  yrs,  62  percent  grant  element 

1  yr  -  62  percent  grant  element 


1, 324. 1 


Note:  The  concept  of  "grant  element"  is  a  mesaure  of  concessionality  of  lending  terms.  It 
compares  a  loan  on  given  terms  with  a  hypothetical  loan  at  10  percent  with  no  grace  period;  the 
lower  the  grant  element  (expressed  as  a  percentage),  the  closer  the  rescheduling  terms  are  t» 
this  hypothetical  loan. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  chaiiman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
th"  objective  behind  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  certainly  laudable,  to  re- 
quire rations  with  large  oil  fund  sur- 
plusses  to  rep:iy  loans  so  the  the  funds 
can  be  used  to  assist  more  needy  nations. 
But  has  the  gentleman  done  any  re- 
search as  to  hov.  many  OPEC  countries 
are  involved  hea  e  in  owing  us  money  ? 

Mi-.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Indone.-,ia. 
$1,01£-,300,000;  Iran.  81,013,700,000; 
Venezuela,  $213,700,000;  Algeria,  $108.- 
900,000;  Ecuador,  $113,700,000:  Nigeria, 
$100,800,000;  Saudi  Arabia.  $40,900,000. 

I  might  point  out  that  Iran,  one  of  the 
richest  OPEC  countiies,  still  owes  the 
United  States  $36  million  iu  past  due 
debts  incurred  right  after  World  War  II 
according  to  a  General  AccounUng  Office 
report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mi-.  Morgan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  tlie  genilemau  will 
yield  fmtiier,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
figuies  are  fai'  out  of  line.  The  gentle- 
man is  adding  Public  Law  480  money, 
and  other  credits,  where  the  gentleman's 
amendment  only  applies  to  development 
loans. 

Under  the  geiiUemau's  amendment, 
the  figvue  the  gentleman  read  for  Vene- 
zuela is  way  out  of  line  and,  of  course, 
the  same  for  Ecuador. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjland.  In  the  case 
of  outstanding  loans  for  Venezuela. 
$102.7  million  is  outstanding  in  foreign 
assistance  loans,  $111  million  in  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  and  none  of  it  in 
Public  Law  480  loans. 

Mr.  MORGAN  The  figuie  we  have  for 
Venezuela,  is  only  $41.5  million,  not  the 
figure  the  gentleman  has  just  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
lientleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lonc  of 
Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.  > 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  net 
quite  clear  what  the  gentlemcm's  point 
is  CHI  tWs.  These  are  figures  on  loans 
outstanding.  The  source  is  the  Treasury 
Department. 

If  the  gentleman  is  talkiue  about  the 
payments  that  are  overdue,  that  is  an- 
other question.  I  am  asking  that  we  try 
to  get  the  repayments  accelerated,  even 
tlioug^  it  may  not  be  overdue  at  this 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  sub- 
stantial sums  that  are  overdue  right 
now  from  thef  e  se^•eu  countries — a  total 
of  $47.8  million. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  I'ead- 
ing  figures  that  are  not  covered  by  his 
amendment.  The  gentleman  is  includ- 
ing Public  Law  480  and  Export-Import 
Bank  loans.  They  are  not  covered  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

The  gentleman  is  going  far  afield  in 
citing  these  figures. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  can  give  the 
gentleman  the  figures,  excluding  Public 


Law  480.  Prom  these  seven  coimtries, 
$813.9  million  in  foreign  assistance  loans 
are  outstanding. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's figures  are  terribly  inflated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  Public 
Law  480  figtues  are  only  a  small  part 
of  this.  $2.7  billion  is  the  total  amount 
outstanding,  of  which  only  $700  million 
is  Public  Law  480.  So  $2  billion  is  the 
amount,  excluding  Public  Law  480. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  exaggerated  the 
problem.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mv.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  in 
recognizing  the  laudable  purpose  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  but  while 
his  purpose  is  good,  the  impact  of  his 
amendment  would  be.  it  seems  to  me, 
detrimental  to  not  only  the  interest  of 
the  countries  affected,  but  to  the  interest 
of  the  fox-eign  E>oUcy  of  the  United  States. 
The  impact  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  strike  out  only  those 
nations  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
embargo  against  the  United  States. 

The  countries  on  which  loans  are  out- 
standing are,  in  fact,  the  pooi-est  of  the 
countries  who  are  members  of  OPEC. 
They  include  Nigeria.  Nigeria  has  a  per 
caiiita  income  of  about  $200  and  is  listed 
as  one  of  the  least  developed  countries  of 
the  world. 

Not  listed  among  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  this  are  the  Arab  countries, 
the  oil  rich  sheikdoms,  against  whom  I 
fully  understand  the  tenor  of  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  but  they  are  left  out  of 
the  impact  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

So,  in  effect,  we  would  be  passing  ah 
amendment  that  would  not  affect  those 
who  hurt  us  most  and  would  be  hurting 
those  who  deserve  our  consideration  the 
most  and  in  time  <rf  the  embargo  pro- 
tected the  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  kept  some  oil  flowing  into  us. 

For  those  reasons  I,  in  a  sense,  under- 
stand the  purpose  o£  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  but  I  urge  that  it  be  re- 
jected because,  in  effect,  it  hui'ts  Uiose 
who  have  helped  us. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Ml'.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  think,  although  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  certainly  laudable,  the 
problem  with  the  admendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
LoHc  I  is  that  it  lumps  all  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries together.  Actually  they  fall  In  many 
different  categories.  Some  of  them  are 
indeed  very  rich,  but  they  aiT  not  going 
to  be  hurt  by  this  amendment.  Some  of 
them  are  very  poor. 

The  largest  amount  of  money  out- 
standing, as  I  undei'stand  it,  is  from 
Indonesia.  The  fact  is  that  Indonesia 
still  lias  overwhelming  developmental 
problems.  It  is  certainly  not  in  the  cate- 
gory«  of  Saudi  Arabia  or  Kome  of  the 
wealthy  Arab  States. 


Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Indo- 
nesia is  certainly  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  United  States  in  the  area  of  East 
Asia. 

Mr.  FASCEIJj.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Not  only  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  this  shotgun  approach 
shoots  down  the  very  friends  of  tlie 
United  States  who  helped  us  irhen  we 
had  problems.  This  woxild  include  Nigeria 
and  Venezuela.  I  do  not  understand  why 
we  would  want  to  have  this  amendinent 
apply  to  them. 

There  i;:.  one  other  problem  here.  It 
might  be  all  right  to  talk  about  this  as  a 
laudable  objective,  but  to  accomplish  it 
by  legLslation  does  harm  to  all  parties. 

Rescheduling  means  that  people  get 
together  and  agree  on  how  to  do  it  for 
the  benefit  of  both  parties.  What  this 
legislation  v  ould  seek  to  do  is  to  resched- 
ule by  acceleration,  and  tells  the  admin- 
istration that  we  would  treat  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Ch;!ir- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentlcmaa 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman 
imderstands  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  think  I  do,  Mr.  Ch^iir- 
man. 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  does  not  require 
that  any  country  do  anything.  My 
amendment  simply  asks  the  administra- 
tion to  enter  into  negotiations  with  these 
coimtries  to  ti'y  to  get  them  to  do  it; 
that  is  all.  The  admuiistration  is  amply 
equipped  to  taJce  account  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  circumstances  of  various 
countries  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  the 
problem  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  tliat  the  countries  with  whom  the 
adminLstration  might  enter  into  negotia- 
tions all  have  the  same  kinds  of  difficulty 
in  tenns  of  payment  problems.  All  of 
Uiem  weie  friends  of  the  United  States 
during  the  time  of  the  embargo,  and  all 
are  major  supplieis  to  the  United  State.': 
at  the  present  time,  as  I  understand  it. 

These  countries  include  Indonesia  and 
Nigeria. 

So  the  very  countries  the  gentleman 
would  pro\ide  help  for  are  countries  that 
are  totally  excluded  from  the  impact  of 
his  amendment,  totally  excluded  from 
the  impact  of  Uie  sense  of  Congress,  and 
totally  excluded  from  negotiation  on  tlic 
part  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  IXJNG  of  Maryland.  Mi'.  Chaiiman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  furthei',  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  realizes  that  a 
number  of  these  countries,  including  In- 
donesia as  one  of  ttiem,  are  not  in  any 
way  having  any  balance  of  pasTneni 
problems.  Tlie  fact  is  they  have  enoi-moiis 
balance  of  payment  surpluses. 

Although  a  great  number  of  people  ia 
Indonesia  are  poor,  this  is  the  fault  of 
tlie  leaders  in  that  country  who  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  sbare  tiie  wealth 
that  is  extracted  from  us  with  their  own 
poor  people.  No  matter  what  we  do  here, 
they  are  not  going  to  .«-hare  their  wealth 
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with  the  poor  people  of  their 
tries. 

We  might  as  well  try  to  get 
bark  to  help  us  with  our  obti 

Mr.    BIESTER.    Ml' 
Kentleman  is  talking  about  oiw 
in  East  Asia  which  is  friendly 
United  States  and  which  was 
us  during  the  oil  crisis,  and 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  Amer 
omy  and  the  needs  of  our  forei; 
objectives,  deserves  the  best  of 
tion  from  us  in  the  field  oi  in 
and  economic  relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qtie.st 
the  amendment  offered  b.v  the 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Long). 

The  amendment  was  rejectee 

AMENDMENT    OFFFRtD    BV    MR.    U 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairmar 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUous: 
-Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  H«r 
21,  Immediately  after  line  19.  l!i 
lowing  new  section  310  and  redestgija 
ing  sections  310  through  315  ;is  <i 
tl^rough  316  respectively: 

HUMAN   RICH  :i 

Skc.  310.  Part  1  of  the  Poreiyii 
.■\ct  of  1961  is  amended  by  in.sertin 
ately  after  section  115  the  followin, 
I  ion : 

"Sec.  116    Human  Rights. —  (a) 
ance  may  be  provided  under  thia 
government  of  any  country  which 
a  con.ststent  pattern   of  gros,s   v 
mternationally  recognized  liuman 
eluding   torture   or   cruel,   inhuma 
trading  treatment  or  punishment) , 
detention  without  charges,  or  othe 
denials  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
M'curity  of  a  person,  \uiless — 

"(1)    the  President  determines 
assistance  wUl  directly  benefit  tlie 
pie  in  such  country  and  reports  .■^ii 
mination   to   the   Congress   together- 
detailed  explanation  of  the  assis 
t>rovided    {including  the   dollar 
such  asfllstauce)   and  an  explanat 
such  assistance  will  directly  benefit 
people  in  such  coimtry;   and 

"(2)  neither  House  of  Conyrei 
within  30  days  (excluding  days  w 
Hou.ses  are  not  in  se&sion)  after 
such  report,  a  resolution  statins  ui 
such  Hou.se  objects  to  furnisiiing 
sistance  to  such  country. 

'•(b)  In  determining  whether  or 
ernment  falls  within  the  provision 
.section   (a),  consideration  shall  be 
the   extent  of  cooperation   oi'  sucl: 
meut  in  permitting  an  unimpeded 
tion  of  alleged  violations  of  in 
recognized  human  rights  by 
ternatlonal  organizations,  includinj 
ternational  Committee  of  the  Red 
groups  or  persons  acting  tinder  the 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  rhe  Org 
of  American  States." 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chaunian 
all,  I  would  like  to  commend 
gi-atulate  the  distinguished  chaili 
the  Committee  on  Interna  tionil 
tions  for  bringing  this  bill  to  th( 
think  it  is  a  giant  step  forwai 
House  to  take  to  separate  the 
food  and  development  assistanfce 
the  military  and  security  assistance 
visions  of  the  aid  bill. 

My  amendment  Is  a  simple,  .straight- 
forward human  rights  amendment 
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As  It  was  reported,  paragraph  (a) 
basically  says  that  no  a.ssistance  will  be 
provided  the  government  of  any  counti-y 
that  engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gro.ss  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights.  However,  discretion 
and  leeway  are  left  to  tlie  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  here  is 
where  I  disagree  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  want  to  cut  off  all  aid  to 
certain  specific  countries,  becaa-^e  in 
many  cases  when  we  do  that,  we  hurt 
the  very  people  who  need  tlie  aid.  Those 
are  the  needy  people  in  those  countries. 

Therefore,  while  I  might  oppose  aid  to 
those  coimtries  as  a  method  of  support- 
ing their  budget — for  example,  now  I  am 
talking  about  those  governments  that 
fall  under  these  provisions  of  violating 
human  rights — while  I  might  oppose  aid 
to  those  governments,  if  the  aid  is  given 
to  the  needy  people  of  those  countries, 
then  I  have  no  opposition  to  this  form 
of  aid. 

I  have  Ions  believed  that  we  cannot 
be  the  policeman  of  the  world,  but  we 
ran  be  as  careful  and  judicioas  as  pos- 
sible in  giving  aid  to  the  needy  of  other 
countries  as  we  are  in  giving  aid  to  the 
needy  in  our  own  country. 

Recognizing  this  fine  line,  subpara- 
graph <1)  of  my  amendment  leaves  to 
the  executive  the  discretion  to  exempt  a 
country  that  may  fall  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  of  violating  hu- 
man rights.  The  executive  can  still,  by 
showing  Congre.ss  and  by  giving  us  a  de- 
tr.iled  report,  go  ahead  and  give  develop- 
ment assistance  to  that  country  if  he  can 
.spell  out  how  that  aid  reaches  the  needy 
people  of  that  country. 

Subparagraph  (2».  after  that,  gives 
either  the  Hoase  or  the  Senate  30  days 
to  override  the  decision  of  tlie  e.xecutive 
bi-anch  of  Government  that  such  coun- 
try can  receive  this  aid  and  such  aid  Is. 
in  fact,  being  given  to  the  needy  of  that 
countrj-. 

Hei-e.  I  believe,  we  are  just  exercising 
the  proper  oversight  that  we  ought  to 
exercise  in  Congress  in  this  regard. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  If  the 
Executive  determines  that  a  country  Is 
not  violating  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  then  the  responsibility 
falls  uiwn  the  appropriate  committee  of 
Congress— and  that  would  be  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations — to 
examine  this  determination  and  to  call 
up  those  from  the  executive  branch  to 
find  out  on  what  basis  they  made  that 
decision.  Therefore  ultimate  responsi- 
biUty  and  oversight  is  still  left  up  to 
the  committee. 

Finally,  subparagraph  (bi  says  that 
in  making  the  basic  determination  of 
whether  or  not  a  counti-y  falls  mider 
the  provisions  of  tliis  amendment,  con- 
sideration, not  absolute  consideration, 
but  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
extent  of  the  cooperation  that  was 
given  by  that  country  to  an  unimpeded 
investigation  by  appropriate  agencies 
and  Uiternationsil  organizations  such  as 
the  Red  Cross,  tlie  United  Nations,  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

My  amendment  Is  not  something  that 


is  brand  new.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  language  of  my  amendment  is 
exactly  like  that  which  Is  found  in  sec- 
tion 502fbi  that  was  pas.sed  last  year 
In  this  Congress  on  last  year's  Foreign 
As.sistance  Act. 

It  is  basically  the  same  language. 
However,  section  502<bi  of  course  goes 
to  the  security  a.ssistance,  my  amend- 
ment covei-s  the  rest  of  that  part  that 
goes  to  economic  and  food  as.sistance  to 
countries.  My  amendment  differs  from 
.section  502'b)  in  three  important  areas- 
First,  section  502(b)  is  only  a  "sense  of 
Congress"  provision;  my  amendment  is 
operative  as  a  section  of  a  law;  second, 
section  502(b>  covers  security  and  mili- 
tary assistance,  my  amendment  cover.s 
development  assistance;  and  third,  an 
avenue  is  left  oi^en  in  my  amendment, 
to  continue  such  development  aid  If  It 
can  be  shown  that  such  aid  is  going  tc 
the  needy  people  of  a  country  falling 
under  the  provisions  of  section  116, 
IKiragraph  <ai. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding  to 
me  and  I  commend  the  gentleman  on 
offering  the  amendment  he  has.  which 
the  gentleman  has  discussed,  and  which 
I  intend  to  support.  While  there  are  many 
laudable  himianitarlan  purposes  con- 
tained in  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1955  which 
have  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  we  still  do 
not  actually  know  how  many  countries 
will  receive  it  and  what  countries  are 
going  to  receive  it,  and  whether  we  will 
be  bailing  out  any  dictatorships  in  .so 
doing. 

Let  us  take  the  Republic  of  India,  for 
example,  which  I  understand  has  re- 
cently imprisoned  several  thousand.-^  of 
political  opponents  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
Ghandi  who,  recently,  I  might  add.  had 
a  law  repealed  under  which  she  wa.s 
accused  so  she  could  not  be  convicted 
under  it.  and  I  wonder  whether  under 
the  .scope  of  this  amendment  economic 
aid.  which  I  understand  India  expects  to 
get  under  this  legislation,  could  be  cut  off 
because  of  the  activities  there  in  impris- 
oning, without  just  rea.sons,  political  op- 
ponents of  the  present  administration? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  To  answer  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  it  could 
be  shut  off,  unless  tlie  executive  branch 
could  show  us  that  that  aid  was  clearly 
getting  to  the  needy  people  of  that 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Levitas,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hirkin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Who  would  make  that 
determination? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
executive  branch  to  make  that  deter- 
mination, it  seems  to  me,  to  decide  that 
the  aid  was  getting  to  the  needy  people 
of  the  country,  they  of  course  could  con- 
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Unue  the  aid.  Howewr,  either  House  of 
the  Congress  has  30  days  after  the  re- 
port to  override  the  decision  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Bingham  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harkin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?    - 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Xrom  New  York. 

Mr.  Bn^^GHAM.  I  would  lilvC  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  or  two.  The  first  is 
about  what  the  gentleman  means  by  aid 
that  would  directly  affect  needy  people? 
I  think  that  is  a  definition  that  can  cause 
real  ti'oubie.  I  sympathize  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  ti-ying  to  get  at  in  his 
amendment.  But,  for  example,  what 
about  aeiicultvu-al  reseai-ch  programs 
that  aure  designed  to  develop  hardier 
strains  of  grain,  better  seeds,  would  that 
fall  within  the  category  of  aid  that  would 
directly  benefit  needy  people? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  I 
am  talking  strictly  about  the  kind  of  aid 
that  is  given  directly  to  a  government  and 
we  do  not  ti-ace  it  and  follow  it  dowii  to 
make  sure  it  is  reaching  people.  But,  in 
terms  of  agricultural  development  aid, 
yes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  What  about,  for  ex- 
ample, aid  to  a  school  to  ti-ain  vocational 
teachers?  Would  that  be  aid  that  would 
dii-ectly  benefit  needy  people? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  on  that, 
I  would  have  to  defer  that  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  to  the  committee  to  an- 
swer that  type  of  question.  I  could  not 
answer  it  without  having  more  facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  again  expixed. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chau-raan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  ri^e  to  pose  a  question 
or  two  to  the  author  of  the  amendment 
if  the  geiitleman  will  remain  in  the  well 
for  that  purpose. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  proposes 
that  aid  be  denied  where  there  are  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognised 
human  rights.  What  worries  me  is  who 
makes  the  determination  that  these  gross 
violations  do  exist? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Again  I  v.ould  think  this 
would  be  principally  determined  through 
the  committee.  I  tliink  it  would  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  State,  that  is,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  also  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations. That  subcommittee  I  beUeve 
would  be  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements.  I 
believe  that  is  the  proper  subcommittee 
that  is  chaked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  For  example,  they  have  been 
conducting  an  investigation  into  those 
areas  and  I  believe  they  could  adequately 
make  that  determination. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  But  tlie  fact  that  the 
President  in  his  request  to  Congress  re- 
quests aid  for  a  specific  country,  does  not 
that  Imply  that  the  President  feels  that 
there  are  no  gross  violations? 


Ml-.  HARKIN.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
The  appropriate  subcommittee  or  the 
committee  itself,  could  make  that  de- 
termmation  on  its  own,  that  country 
X  falls  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  and,  therefore,  it  could  call 
tlie  Depaitment  of  State  in  and  say, 
"Why  have  you  not  placed  this  country 
under  tills  amendment?  Justify  your 
reasons  for  not  doing  that." 

Mr.  WHALEN.  But  legislatively,  how 
would  this  preclude  the  granting  of  that 
aid  to  the  country  that  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  appropriate  subcommit- 
tee to  be  guilty  of  gross  violation? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
tliink  then  the  executive  branch  would 
have  to  point  out  the  dollar  amounts  and 
a  detailed  explanation  of  how  this  aid 
would  directly  benefit  the  needy  of  that 
country,  not  just  simply  that  we  aie 
giving  so  much  to  the  Government  and 
that  is  it.  That  is  all.  We  are  following 
thiough  on  it,  by  requirins  exactly  a  de- 
tailed description  of  how  it  is  getting 
down  to  the  needy  people. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  To  reiterate  my  con- 
cein,  there  is  no  ofScial  determination  cf 
gross  violations  in  the  ab.sence  of  such 
decision  by  the  executive  branch.  There- 
fore, there  Is  nothing  to  preclude  the 
executive  branch  from  saying,  "We  do 
not  recognize  this  as  such,  and  we  aie 
going  to  go  ahead  and  grant  the  aid." 
Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  where  we  rely 
upon  the  committee  itself  to  make  that 
determination.  That  is  where  we  come 
into  the  dual  role  which  I  think  is  an 
appropriate  role  for  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branch  to  play. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  What  the  gentleman  i.s 
suggesting,  then,  is  a  bargaining  process 
witliout  any  real  authority  granted  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Of  course,  the  real  au- 
thority always  lies  in  the  committee  and 
in  this  House,  in  the  Congress.  That  is 
where  the  authority  lies.  But  I  think  by 
adopting  tJiis  type  of  amendment,  again 
the  gentleman  is  right:  It  is  not  so  tight 
that  it  cuts  everything  off,  and  I  pur- 
posely left  it  fahly  open  wiUi  that  loop- 
hole that  the  aid  could  go  to  the  needy, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  committee  itself  have 
appropriate  I'oles  to  play  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern.  But  if  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  full  committee,  and,  indeed,  the 
Congiess  conclude  that  a  country  is 
guilty  of  gross  violations  of  human  rights, 
and  despite  this  fact  the  administi-ation 
has  requested  AID  funds,  does  it  not  re- 
quire some  legislative  action  to  insure 
the  fact  that  this  country  will  not  re- 
ceive such  assistance? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes,  and  I  think  again, 
if  I  understand  the  tlirust  of  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks,  here  again  is  where 
the  President  would  say,  "Yes,  we  are 
going  to  continue  aid  to  that  govern- 
ment." But  tlien  I  think  they  would  have 
to  spell  out  how  it  gets  to  the  needy 
people.  Again  here  is  where  tlie  provi- 
sions of  subpaiagiaph  (2)  would  come 
into  play,  and  then  we  would  have  30 
days  to  object  to  tliat  determination. 


Mi-.  WHAT  .F.N.  If  I  may  summarize, 
then.  First,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  determine  what  coimtries  are 
guilty  of  gross  violfiticns;  second,  the 
executive  branch,  therefore,  is  perfectly 
free  to  ignoi-e  the  thi-ust  of  this  particu- 
lar amendment  if  it  were  sdopted? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
purposely  left  tiiat  as  it  is  because  I  do 
not  want  the  amendment  to  say  that  tiie 
executive  can  make  that  determination 
and  then  we  are  locked  in.  Neither  should 
we  make  tliat  determination  without 
some  input  from  the  executive  branch, 
and  tliat  is  tlie  dual  role  I  am  talking 
about. 

Ml-.  HYDK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

I^fr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  genUenian  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  a-k  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  a  question.  As  I  read  his  amend- 
ment, he  is  imposing  upon  the  President 
the  duty  to  determine  that  such  assist- 
ance will  directb'  benefit  the  needy  peo- 
ple, and  provide  this  Congress  with  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  assistance  to 
be  provided ;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes;  that  Ls  right. 
Mr.  HYDE.  As  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken advocates  of  slashing  the  Presi- 
dent's staff,  does  the  gentleman  think 
the  President  will  have  adequate  staff  to 
comply  with  tliis  new  duty  the  gentle- 
man is  lmix)sing  on  the  White  House? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  tliink  there  is  enough 
staff  in  the  Department  of  State  to  come 
up  with  this.  I  think  if  we  cut  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  State  in  half,  they 
could  still  come  up  with  this. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gcntlenian 
for  his  responses  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mi".  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rii-e  in  opixjsition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  tlie  colloquy  that  we 
have  just  listened  to  demonstrates  one  of 
tlie  major  difficulties  with  an  amendment 
of  this  kind.  Tliis  is  not  the  first  time  all 
of  us  have  struggled  with  the  difBculty 
that  arises  when  we  seek  to  do  good 
things,  right  things,  or  to  express  a 
strong  moral  position  with  respect  to  tJhe 
implementation  of  the  foreign  pohcy  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  use  as  a  means 
of  attempting  to  assure  or  to  bring  £ix>ul 
a  change,  or  at  lea.st  to  maintain  our 
position,  that  tool  which  is  available  to 
us  is  "a  program  of  the  United  States' 
to  bring  it  about. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  we  have 
tried  to  do  that  by  legislative  mandates 
of  one  kind  or  another  without  too  much 
success. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
Praseb>  has  gotten  very  deeply  Involved 
in  the  whole  question  of  human  rights; 
the  values  w  hich  should  be  supfwrted  by 
tlie  U.S.  Government  in  its  programs; 
and  to  give  recognition  to  the  factor  of 
human  rights  as  a  matter  of  natiooal 
policy.  And  I  must  add  that  con.sJder- 
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able   improvement  in  consid«t' 
human  rights  as  a  matter  o: 
poliry  has  occurred. 

How  was  that  done?  It  v. 
several   ways.  First,   there  w 
.series  of  hearing.s  highlighting 
mid  our  concern.  Second,  e 
lative  action  was  taken  wher 
minatlon  was  actually  made  b\ 
sre.ss.  Third,  we  provided  in  t 
law.  as  the  spoii-sor  of  this 
lia.s  correctly  pointed  out.  tha 
sense  of  Congress  that  con,-< 
human  rights  is  a  very  unporti 
matter  which  ought  to  otni^ 
place  in  the  foreign  policy  con.s 
of  the  United  States.  Fourth  w 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
istration  at  a  high  enough 
we  would  begin  through  the  w 
matic  and  Implementation 
the  meaning  into  practice.  Tl 
place  to  become  effective.   I 
great  credit  to  the  gentlemun  f 
nesota.  Mr.  Fraser  and  others 
with  him  In  '-aving  our  G<nei 
spond    afiBrmativelv.    The    Sec 
State  has  appointed  a  siM»cial 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  who.se 
rern  are  the  questions  of  huina 
thus  upgrading  the  concern  of 
States  on  this  verv  important  q 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying 
is  an  issue  which  morally  does 
the  United  States.  A  balance 
times  very  frustrating  and 
achieve  in  our  relatione;  with 
country,    between    various    f 
great  importance  to  the  Uni 
and  where  we  are  going  to  pla 
ticular  factor  in  oiir 
that  country.  What  we  have 
ing  in  the  International  Relati 
mittee  and  I  think  what  we 
able  to  do,  is  to  raise  the  r 
and  consideration  of  human  r 
high  level  where  it  belongs  as 
and  moral  factor  in  the  forpj 
of  the  United  States. 

No  one  can  quari'el  with  whal 
iwnent  of  this  amendment  is 
do.  but  I  say  respectfully  that 
date  this  In  legislation  is  not 
do  it.  Let  us  decide  what  we  w 
when  we  get  a  chance  to  act. 
Congress  act  affirmatively  as 
done  in  the  past;  and  in  the 
let  us  keep  tlie  pressure  on  the 
ti'ation  to  see  that  this  questiofi 
sidered  and  implemented 
that  we  also  consider  our  other 
at  the  same  time.  That  is  the  o 
why  I  would  hope  that  this  a 
is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chu 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  tli 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Chai 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yield 
not  time  that  as  recently  a.s 
this  year  the  Director  of  the 
gram,  Mr.  Dan  Parker,  had 
lated  a  memorandum  for  as. 
minis tra  tors  and  heads  of  offlc 
advocated  and  outlined  an  a 
program  in  tlie  area  of  huma 
There  are  definite  steps  being 
many  of  the  areas  co  influence 
mote  human  rights.  I  .submit 
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done  properly  and  more  effectively  rather 
than  to  mandate  it  in  legislation.  The 
coui"se  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  require  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  difficulty  is  not  the 
concept.  We  are  trying  to  do  and  are 
doing  what  the  gentleman  in  his  amend- 
ment is  ti-ylng  to  do.  Mandating  it  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requi.-.ite  number  of 
word.^. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amrndment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  must  be  since  I 
have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  the  one-thousnndth  lime  I  have 
heard  somebody  get  up,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  did  and  .-ay,  "Oh.  this  is  a 
'40od  amendment.  It's  a  great  idea.  It 
ought  to  be  done,  but  it's  too  hard  for  the 
bureaucrats  to  do." 

Now.  that  is  a  lot  of  baloney.  The  only 
reason  we  got  this  bill  htre  really  mainly, 
the  reason  they  are  pushing  it  downtown 
is  so  that  buieaucracy  can  stay  in  busi- 
ness. God  knows  they  do  little  enough 
now  and  to  give  them  one  little  addi- 
tional thing  to  do  is  not  going  to  hurt 
them  any.  It  ma.v  even  get  tlieni  to  work- 
ing for  a  change. 

I  will  guarantee  that  anyone  can  go 
down  and  walk  through  that  foreign  aid 
agency  and  find  20  percent  of  them 
asleep,  20  percent  reading  new.^papers,  20 
percent  out  for  coffee,  20  percent  in  the 
various  men's  or  lady's  rooms,  and  an- 
other 20  percent  are  taking  a  vacation: 
so  you  have  darn  near  nobody  there  at 
any  given  time. 

Now,  what  df)es  this  amendment  .say? 
It  says: 

No  assistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
part  to  the  government  of  any  coiuury  which 
engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gros-s 
violation;}  of  jiiternntioually  recognized  hu- 
iiiAii  rights. 

Then  it  gives  the  President  the  right 
to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  but  he  has  to  say- 
why  he  does  it.  He  has  to  spell  out 
whether  or  not  the  money  is  getting  to 
the  people. 

Now,  we  are  appropriating  or  going  to 
appropriate  a  lot  of  money  here  and  we 
can  go  home  and  explain  it  to  our  con- 
stituents. Why  w-hen  New  York  is  bank- 
nipt  and  they  are  not  getting  what  they 
ought  to  get  that  we  are  putting  out  this 
kind  of  mone.v — to  whom?  The  Brlti.sh 
Solomon  Islands.  They  are  getting  a 
handout.  Now,  lam  fond  of  the  British, 
but  on  the  Solomons  I  say  they  will  have 
to  take  care  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  if  anyone  knows  Sri 
Lanka,  but  that  u.sed  to  be  Ceylon.  Do 
we  know  who  Ls  the  head  of  that  govern- 
ment, that  mi-serable  Bandaranaike 
woman,  who  is  only  exceeded  in  her  niis- 
erableness  by  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  to  whom  v.e  are  also  giv- 
ing a  handout. 

Tlien  we  are  gi\ing  .some  to  Chile.  We 
gave  some  to  Greece  when  it  was  gov- 
erned by  the  colonels  who  were  pulling 
people's  fingernails  out  and  doing  all 
sorts  of  torture,  and  yet  some  Members 
may  say  this  Is  imposing  a  tenible  bur- 
den on  the  bureaucracy  to  decide  the.se 
coimtries  are  doing  it.  It  is  no  big  bur- 


den. All  we  have  to  do  is  read  the  news- 
papers. 

Like  in  South  Vietnam,  I  remember 
people  used  to  get  up  on  the  floor  and 
say,  "You  know,  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  is  so  rotten  and  .so 
miserable  and  ,so  horrible."  I  do  not  hear 
anybody  saying  that  anymore.  It  still 
may  be,  but  there  are  no  Americans 
there  to  w  rile  about  it.  They  threw  them 
all  out. 

So  what  is  wrong  with  this  amend- 
ment? It  is  well-intentioned.  It  may  do 
some  good.  Tlie  bureaucracy  may  enforce 
it  a  little  bit.  We  ought  to  put  their  feet 
to  the  fire  and  give  them  a  chance  to  trv 
it. 

The  gentleman  from  Chicago  'Mr. 
Hyde>  talks  about  the  President.  The 
gentleman  has  been  around  long  enougli 
to  know  that  when  we  say  the  President, 
we  do  not  mean  the  President.  We  mean 
somebody  tlie  President  delegates.  I  do 
not  care  whether  he  delegates  Mr. 
Parker  or  anyone  of  Mr.  Parker's  75  as- 
sistants. Somebody  ought  to  be  making 
tlie  determination.  Somebody  ought  to  be 
cutting  it  off  if  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  the  money  nf  the  peopl»»  of  the  Uniteci 
States. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
llie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yi^^ld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  assoriat*  my.self  with  tlie 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
It  is  far  beyond  the  lime  when  we  ought 
to  cut  off  these  giveaways  generally  but 
until  this  House  is  more  enlightened  m 
our  own  self-interest,  we  should  at  least 
cut  off  -aid  to  repressive  regimes. 

I  do  not  favor  the  section  of  tb»? 
amendment  which  makes  reference  to 
the  United  Nations  since  the  historical 
pattern  of  its  action  show  anything  but 
ob.iectivity  or  dependability  but  the  over- 
all purpose  is  meritorious  and  should  be 
supported. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  House  will  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  vei-y  po,ssible  that  in  thosti 
countries  where  people  are  most  de- 
pres.sed,  mo.st  toitured,  most  miserablv 
treated,  they  most  need  food.  We  are  not 
here  talking  about  money  we  are  going 
to  give  governments:  we  are  talking 
about  food  and  help  for  people,  with  tlie 
distribution  to  be  handled  by  such  groups 
as  the  Lutherans,  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  and  Care.  It  goes  directly  from 
the  purses  of  our  taxpayers  into  the 
mouths  of  those  who  are  starving. 

Herbert  Hoover  went  to  Communist 
Russia  with  food  after  the  first  World 
War.  Have  we  so  fallen  in  compassion 
that  we  care  more  about  who  is  in  the 
palace  tlian  we  do  about  the  people 
starving  in  the  cities  and  in  the  fields? 

This  is  a  bad  amendment.  We  are  not 
here  dealing  with  aid  to  governments. 
We  are  talking  about  suffering  people, 
and  when  we  have,  as  the  Meyner  amend- 
ment would  have  provided  and  this  bill 
does  piovlde,  aid  to  people  through 
agencies  we  can  trust,  there  is  no  use 
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talking  about  whether  or  not  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  our  liking.  We  are  talking 
atKiut  people  in  trouble,  and  they  need 
help. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Jf  the  author  of  the  amendment  would 
1  jke  the  well  for  a  moment.  I  would  like 
to  i)ut  a  question  to  him. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman,  but  let  me  ask  a  question: 
Take  the  avera;;e  person  living  in  Ethi- 
opia, a  country  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
in  wliich  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  lately  so  that  it  would  not 
qualify  under  this  amendment  and  would 
liolate  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  if  the  amendment  i.s  invoked  by 
eitlier  the  Congress  or  the  President, 
what  causative  effect,  if  any.  v. ill  that 
have  on  the  average  citizen  living  in  a 
country  such  as  Ethiopia,  positive  or 
negative? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
phrase the  question?  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  exactly  what  the  thrust  of  it 
is. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment, are  we  tweaking  the  noses  of  some 
people  we  do  not  like  and  at  tlie  same 
time  hurting  the  average  person  in  the 
country,  or  are  we  not  taking  into  ac- 
count the  average  person  in  Ethiopia  or 
any  country  the  gentleman  wants  to 
name  in  which  this  amendment  is  in- 
volved—is that  going  to  help  him  or  hurt 
him? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  would  hurt  him. 
However,  we  have  that  loophole  which  is 
left  here  and  v.-hich  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  who  just  spoke  did  not 
recognize. 

That  is,  if  the  President  can  offer  a 
sufficient  reason  for  this  aid,  that  this 
aid  is  given  to  the  needy  people  in  that 
country,  then  they  can  go  right  ahead 
witli  that  aid. 

Again,  what  I  am  opposed  to  is  the 
blanket  giving  of  this  economic  aid  to 
governments  where  there  is  no  follow 
through,  where  it  is  not  getting  through 
to  the  people  who  need  it. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  the  gentleman  was 
tlie  leader  of  a  country  and  we  invoke 
this  provision,  he  would  blame  the  United 
States  for  it  and  go  for  whatever  political 
domestic  consumption  that  would  be 
worth,  so  that  the  leadership  we  are  wor- 
ried about  would  not  be  hurt  by  this 
amendment;  rather,  the  average  person 
living  in  the  countrj', 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  understand  the  gentleman's  gen- 
uine concern,  and  I  share  it,  but  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman — and  I  am  surprised 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
with  her  many  years  of  experience  has 
not  recognized  this  fact — that  we  do  not 
get  down  to  the  people  in  many,  many 
countries  unless  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ments let  us.  That  is  where  the  sticking 
point  is.  We  can  give  all  the  aid  we  want 
to  to  the  people  of  Ethiopia,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  filtered  through  the  govern- 
ment, whoever  it  is. 

Some  of  it  is  going  to  stick  tliere  and 


the  rest  is  going  to  be  directed  to  where 
they  want  it  to  go  or  it  is  not  going  to  go 
anywhere.  So,  I  do  not  see  that  this 
amendment  is  going  to  hurt  the  filtering 
down  at  the  bottom  which  we  are  trying 
to  help,  if  the  President  makes  a  deter- 
mination we  will  get  to  him.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  then. 

I  have  been  in  the  field  in  a  good  many 
of  these  cases,  and  I  have  seen  some 
\\liere  the  aid  was  getting  tlirough  and 
others  where  it  never  got  past  the  capi- 
tal. I  think  that  u  what  the  gentleman 
fiom  Iowa  is  tryin',  to  do.  to  filter  out.  I 
am  not  saying  liis  amendment  will  do  it 
ijcrfcctly.  but  I  tiiink  it  will  help. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Let  me  respond  to  that. 
I  have  been  in  Ethiopia  for  2  years  where 
we  did  have  violations  of  human  rights, 
and  American  ecojiomic  aid  had  impact 
on  average  per.sons  living  in  that  coun- 
trv. 

Mr.  HARKIN  Tha'  is  why  I  believe,  if 
I  can  respond,  why  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio  is  absolutely  correct. 
It  may  not  be  the  most  perfect,  airtight, 
absolute  amendment  in  the  v.orld.  but  it 
does  take  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
does  iiut  them  on  notice  that  we.  or  at 
least  our  executive  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, has  to  make  a  determination 
rhat  this  aid  is  given  to  the  people.  That 
is  V. liat  we  care  about. 

Ml-.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
(-■pntleman  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  like  to  .support  this 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  say.  in 
response  to  the  gentleman's  concern.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  real  concern. 

In  response  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Hays)  has  to  say,  and 
whose  comments  are  totally  adequate, 
what  actually  happens  is  that  when  this 
country  refuses  or  cannot  send  aid  to  a 
particular  country  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  government  itself,  it  indicates  to 
the  people  themselves,  "Look,  we  would 
like  to  help  you,  but  you  have  got  some 
meatheads  in  the  capital  who  are  trying 
to  repress  your  rights.  We  would  like  to 
help  you  further  if  you  can  put  pressure 
on  them." 

Where  pressure  is  placed  on  any  head 
of  state,  he  is  forced  to  say  to  the  public 
that  he  cannot  get  food  because  of  the 
nature  and  tactics  of  his  government. 

If  we  would  have  done  this  before  now. 
we  would  have  a  much  better  kind  of 
foreign  aid  program  than  we  do  have 
now^ 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
for  one  specific  purpose,  to  clarify  the 
remark  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  iMrs.  Fenwick)  when  she  stated 
it  was  not  a  question  of  who  lives  in  the 
palace  but  where  the  people  are.  and 
there  are  very  worthwhile  agencies  who 
would  funnel  these  moneys  down  to 
the  people. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
moneys  of  necessity  have  to  be  funneled 
through  the  administration  of  the  re- 
spective nations,  and  where  the  admin- 
istration of  that  nation  does  not  permit 
the  moneys  to  descend  to  the  people, 
then  it  should  bo  incumbent  upon  us,  and 


we.    as    the    donor    nation,    have    the 
responsibility  of  turning  that  furmel  off. 

Conversely,  if  it  is  administered 
IMoperly,  then  the  country  should  be 
permitted  to  receive  these  moneys. 

This  amendment  is  sufficiently  flexible 
lo  deal  with  these  circumstances. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Cli -firman,  v.c  very  often  send  in 
the  food  itself.  I  do  agree  that  there  ha\e 
been  som.e  abuses.  I  have  heard  of  pack- 
ages of  food  marked  "Gift  of  the  Ar.ier- 
ican  Peo'.ile.  Not  For  Sale. '  being  sold  in 
the  mountains  of  Peru  to  the  Indians. 
Whv?  Because  those  packages  of  food, 
that  lice,  was  delivered  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  government  distributed  it. 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
gram which  allows  us,  wherever  there  is 
starvation  and  wherever  we  do  not  trust 
the  government,  to  send  it  in  tlie  form  of 
food  directly — food,  not  money — and 
that  food  will  be  delivered  to  Catholic 
Charities,  to  CARE,  to  the  Lutherans, 
w  hoever  happens  to  be  on  hand,  and  they 
put  it  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  They 
do  not  give  it  to  the  government.  The 
government  never  receives  it. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  That  may  well  be.  and  I 
am  not  being  critical  of  the  agencies.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  corrup- 
tion, and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  tiiat 
these  moneys  do  go  to  the  administration. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  does  not  have  to  be  moneys.  It 
can  be  food. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  It  could  be  moneys  or 
food.  But  we  are  dealing  with  a  prac- 
tical situation. 

I  have  checked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  who.  in  fact,  testifies  that 
these  moneys  or  food,  go.  in  the  most 
part,  to  the  administrations.  And  the 
i.=<sue  is  whether  or  not  it  in  fact  does 
reach  the  people.  If  it  does,  we  have  no 
ob.iection.  We  should  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
vei-y  frankly,  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
current  abuses  by  certain  osten-sibly 
democratic  nations — India,  and  the  like. 
But  let  us  extend  this  right  to  Russia. 
There  is  an  abuse  in  Russia,  an  abuse 
of  tlie  people. 

We  have  discussed  that  in  this  cham- 
ber, and  the  principle  is  fundamental. 
We  should  adhere  to  that  principle,  and 
there  should  be  a  check.  This  blank 
check  business  is  out.  It  is  inconsistaiit 
with  proper  government. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  whole  crux  of  what  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  <Mrs.  Fen- 
wick) was  saying  is  that  if  the  money 
is  going  to  CARE  or  if  the  food  is  going 
to  the  Red  Cross  or  if  the  fcxid  is  going 
to  a  Catliolic  charity  and  the  President 
so  certifies,  then  tlie  amendment  be- 
comes inoperative. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  eliminate 
the  short-circuiting,  in  cases  where  the 
food  is  being  sent  to  a  Catholic  charity, 
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we  will  say,  and  Intercepted 
government  level  and  confiscited 
something  else  being  done  w 
;  et  we  just  continue  sending 

I  believe  this  amendment  w4uld 
in   the  area  of  what  the  genljlema 
t  -Iking  about,  not  hurt  it 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairmai » 
to  strike  the  requisite  number 

I  wLsh  to  take  a  few  minutes 
out  a  few  things.  I  wish  to  refnind 
gentleman  from  New  York 
the  author  of  the  disaster  assistiince 
vision  for  Cyprus.  This  bill 
has  a  disaster  section  in  it. 

I  know  the  gentleman  will  a 
me  that  during  the  recent  cr 
sides  in  Cj'prus  violated  humajn 
There  was  torture  on  each  sidi( 
stance.  I  wonder  what  determin  ition 
President  would  be  able  to  ma|ce 
the    proposed    amendment    a 
Cyprus  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
prised  at  the  statement  of  the 
of  the  committee.  I  would  lik ; 
the  gentleman  an  analogy. 

If  I  am  living  in  my  home 
family  and   a  burglar  comes 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
abuses   a  member  of   my   family 
would  be  an  atrocity  and  an  abiise 
if  I  in  defense  shot  and  killed 
lar,  would  the  gentleman  regard 
an  abusing  person? 

I  do  not  think  the  analogy 
man  gave  is  accurate.  Really  I 

Mr.  MORGAN.  But  there 
violations  of  human  rights. 

Mr.    BIAGGI.    Not 
that  is  true,  but  only  by  the  lAitial 
gressor:  Turkey,  in  the  gentlems  n 
ogy,  and  the  burglar  who  came 
home,  in  the  analogy  I  cited. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  the 
tion  of  an  American  Ambassador 
violation  of  human  rights?  Th( 
sador  was  not  violating  anyone 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mi-.  Chairman 
a  tragic  occurrence,  and  I  cer 
demn  that.  But  let  us  deal,  if 
with  the  total  plctm-e.  That  w 
fortunate  incident.  I  am  sure 
man  of  the  committee  would  agi 
does  not  relate  to  the  initial  offepse 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  tl 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ch4ir 
am  willing  to  use  Cyprus  as  a 
ample  of  what  we  are  talking 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  conin: 
exactly  right;  there  were  atrocif; 
mitted  on  both  sides. 

However,  this  amendment  \4ouId 
affect  that  if  the  President 
pie  statement  that  the  aid  we 
ing  is  getting  to  the  people.  That 
we  are  talking  about.  There  i: 
more  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
uig  about  is  a  government  whi 
dr^-uits  the  aid  and  does  not 
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to  get  to  the  people.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin» 
is  driving  at  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  there  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for 
Solomon  Islands. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Well,  you  have  it 
listed  in  the  book. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  follow  up  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays*  said  on  the  use 
of  the  example  of  Cyprus.  It  is  not  just 
as  simple  as  it  sounds  to  have  the  Pixsi- 
dent  make  a  certification  that  the  aid  is 
getting  through,  because  imder  this 
amendment  somebody  first  has  to  deter- 
mine that  human  rights  wero  being 
violated. 

Who  makes  that  determination? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suppose  any  one  of  the  10,000  bureau- 
crats over  at  the  AID  agency,  whoever 
is  designated,  would  make  the  determi- 
nation. I  do  not  know  wliich  one  it  would 
be,  but  they  can  easily  assign  one. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  cannot 
tell  from  this  amendment  today  whether 
Cyprus  would  be  eligible  for  aid  or  not. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  possible  to  come  to 
that  decision. 

There  is  nothing  woi-se  than  agreeing 
to  an  amendment  and  then  having  no 
logical  conclusion  for  the  various  cases 
it  has  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want 
to  say  that  this  is  a  humanitarian  bill.  I 
knew  we  were  going  to  get  some  political 
amendments  offered,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
see  it  happen. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Harkin' 
has  some  merit,  but  I  feel  it  has  a  po- 
litical dimension  which  does  not  belong 
in  this  bill.  I  hope  it  is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  seen  this 
amendment  before  it  was  offered.  I 
listened  to  the  debate  carefully  and 
I  listened  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin), 
whom  I  greatly  respect.  I  think  his  inten- 
tions are  entirely  in  accord  with  those  of 
all  of  us. 

However,  the  more  I  have  thought 
about  this  matter  and  the  more  I  have 
studied  this  amendment,  the  more  I 
think  this  would  be  a  disastrous  amend- 
ment for  us  to  adopt. 

What  really  troubles  me  about  it,  as 
I  look  at  it,  is  that  the  President,  every 
time  any  assistance  is  offered  under  title 
I.  would  have  a  terrible  responsibility. 
Bear  in  mind  that  these  are  all  the 
tjrpes  of  progi-ams  that  we  in  the  com- 
mittee have  been  trying  to  focus  on; 
they  are  programs  that  do  help  the 
people. 

The  President  is  going  to  have  to  de- 


cide initially,  however,  or  someone  that 
he  deputizes  is  going  to  have  to  decide 
whether  he  has  to  file  a  statement  under 
this  amendment.  That  means  he  is  going 
to  have  to  decide  whether  a  country  is 
one  which  engages  in  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights,  includ- 
ing torture  and  prolonged  detention 
without  charges  having  been  filed — 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country 
in  detention  without  charges — and  vio- 
lations of  other  rights,  such  as  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of  their 
persons.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
feel  that  the  United  States  of  America 
should  fall  into  this  category — and  witli 
some  justification. 

Look  around  the  country.  Look  around 
the  world.  How  many  countries  are  there 
which  can  pass  the  test  of  a  clean  bill  of 
health  in  this  regard,  particularly  the 
developing  countries,  which  are  strug- 
gling to  establish  their  own  identity? 

How  many  democratic  coimtries  are 
there  in  Africa,  for  example,  which  prac- 
tice om'  kind  of  democracy,  the  kind  that 
we  believe  in?  They  are  one-party  states. 
for  the  most  part.  They  are  struggling 
to  establish  their  own  identity,  and  they 
do  not  share  our  notions  as  to  what  are 
essential  human  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
President  required  to  come  in  to  decide 
with  respect  to  each  comitry  in  Africa 
that  we  are  sending  some  food  to  or  some 
seed  to.  or  which  we  are  tiying  to  develop 
better  fanning  or  to  cope  with  their 
health  problems  or  with  population  plan- 
ning, whether  or  not  that  is  a  coimtry 
which  falls  within  the  categoi-y  of  sys- 
tematic violation  of  human  rights,  and. 
if  it  does,  he  has  to  submit  a  statement  in 
justification  of  the  aid. 

Maybe  he  could  justify  the  aid  in  any 
case,  but  evei-y  time  he  files  a  statement, 
it  would  be,  in  effect,  an  insult  to  the 
country  concerned,  and  would  upset  our 
relations  with  that  country. 

By  the  very  filing  of  that  statement,  he 
would  have  to  be  finding  that  that  coun- 
try is  engaging  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  human  rights,  very 
broadly  defined. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  First  of  all,  I  remind  the 
gentleman  that  I  did  not  mention  in  my 
amendment  the  word  "democarcy."  I 
mentioned  "human  rights."  I  think  that 
transcends  that  type  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, whether  it  is  a  denioci-acy,  a  dicta- 
torship, or  whatever  it  might  be. 

I  did  not  mention  the  word  the  gentle- 
man used  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  also  ask  the  gen  - 
tlenian  whether  he  was  in  opposition  la^t 
year  when  the  House  adopted  section  302 
(b>.  which,  in  essence,  if  the  gentleman 
will  read  it,  is  almost  word  for  word  like 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleinnu  v.i'l 
permit  me  to  answer — this  is  my  time  - 
we  did  that  because  that  was  politi -al  f 
sistance.  That  was  security  supi-oni 
a.sslstance  or  military  assistance. 
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That  is  vei-y  different  from  the  kind  of 
development  aid  we  are  trying  to  concen- 
trate on  here. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  language  in  the 
present  law,  at  section  502(b),  is  sense 
of  Congress  language. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  >ield  further,  the  only 
difference,  then,  in  section  502(b)  is  that 
it  contains  sense  of  Congress  language, 
but  with  respect  to  my  amendment,  it  is 
operative.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  does  not  want  an  op- 
erative amendment.  He  only  wants  a 
sense  of  Congress  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Let  me  just  answer 
one  thing  at  a  time.  This  is  my  time. 

The  gentleman  has  requested  the 
House  to  adopt  and  to  vote  for  a  tougher 
provision  with  regard  to  development  as- 
sistance and  everybody  has  agreed  that 
the  committee  has  done  a  good  job  in 
concentrating  on  that  type  of  assist- 
ance— than  we  have  in  regard  to  security 
development  assistance. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  recognize  that,  and  that 
is  why  I  left  a  loophole  in  it,  so  that  if 
they  could  determine  that  it  was  going  to 
the  needy  people  of  that  country,  that 
aid  could  be  continued. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  loophole  is  not 
good  enough  because  the  loophole  only 
operates  if  the  President  comes  in  here 
and  files  a  statement  that  a  counti-y  Is  a 
consistent  violator  of  human  rights. 

I  think  that  would  cause  us  endless 
trouble. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harkin 
of  Iowa.  The  purpose  of  that  amendment 
is  siu-ely  salutary.  It  ends  assistance  to 
any  country  which  "engages  in  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  in- 
ternationally recognized  human  rights." 
Yet,  it  provides  that  the  President  may 
determine  that  continued  assistance  is 
necessary  and  will  directly  benefit  the 
needy  people  in  such  countries,  providing 
that  neither  House  of  the  Congress  after 
is  receives  such  a  report  from  the  Presi- 
dent objects  to  furnishing  such  assist- 
ance. I  recognize  that  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  we  must  never  end  as- 
sistance to  any  counti-y  of  a  humani- 
tarian nature,  notwithstanding  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  Government  toward  its 
own  people.  I  take  a  different  point  of 
view  and  beheve  that  the  elimination  of 
such  aid  causes  inhuman  governments  to 
les.sen  their  inhumanity  vis-a-vis  their 
own  people. 

And  most  important,  this  amendment 
provides  the  safeguard  that  not  with- 
standing our  desires  to  take  such  action, 
under  circumstances  approved  by  the 
President  and  not  opposed  by  the  Con- 
gress, such  aid  can  continue.  It  is  a 
wrenching  step  for  many  to  oppose  the 
delivery  of  economic  aid  to  people  re- 
ceiving such  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  But  for  those  unable  to  take  such 
a  step  under  any  circumstances,  I  say 
that  they  are  failing  in  their  responsi- 
bility to  exert  those  pressures  needed  to 
change  governments  and  cause  them  to 


end  torture,  cruel,  inhuman,  and  degrad- 
ing treatment  or  punishment  against 
their  own  people. 

One  beneficiary  of  such  aid,  unless 
stopped  by  this  amendment  would  be  the 
totalitarian  government  of  Chile.  I  am 
for  stopping  that  and  will  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
amendment  is  directed  to  ongoing  regu- 
lar programs,  not  to  help  in  emergencies 
bccpaise  of  disasters,  which  help  will 
surely  qualify  imdcr  the  escape  clause 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
li-oni  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  . 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chaii  - 
man  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.   HARKIN.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  238.  noes  164, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  505 1 
AYES— 238 


Ab/.UK 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annuuzio 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Asp  in 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
BlanchsicI 
Blouiii 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Btinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Browii.  Calif. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byrou 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Divine 
Dodd 
Downey, 
Drinan 


N.Y. 


Duncan.  Ores. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

English 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Giaimo 

Ginn 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedoru 

Hall 

Haiiley 

Haunaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C, 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Lehman 


Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moflfett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Neal 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Hara 
Ottinger 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y, 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 

Richmond 
Riegle 
Rod!  no 
Koe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Russo 


Ryaii 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scheiier 

Schroetler 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sriiih.  Icv.B 

.Spe'lmiin 


A'.!;:n.s 

Ander.=ou.  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Beard.  Tenn 

Bell 

Bevill 

Biester 

Bingham 

Bollmg 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burgener 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

BuUer 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  111. 

Conable 

Daniel.  Dan 

Duniel.R.  W. 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Downing,  Vn. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Burke.  Fla. 
Crane 
Derwinskl 
Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 
I'ary 
Heberc 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stokes 
.Siudds 
Sullivan 
Symingtun 
S;.  mms 
Tea'jue 
Thornton 
Treen 
Tijusas 
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Gi'man 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Cwdling 
Gradison 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Ifammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hicks 
HUlis 
Hinsbaw 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Litton 
Lujau 
McCloskey 
McColUster 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McFall 
Mazzoli 
Meyner 
MUford 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'NeiU 
Passman 
Patman.  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 

NOT  VOTING— 31 


Vander  Jagt^ 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Waxman 

Weaver 

White 

Wilson,  Te  . 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yovmg,  Fla. 

vouug.  Ga. 

Zefereiti 


Perkins 
Pet  Us 
roage 
Preyer 
Price 
fritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo      ^ 
Rlsenhoovei 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rooney 
Rosienkowski 
Schneebcli 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Sikes 
.Simon 
Slsk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

5mith,  Netar 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Stanton. 
J,  William 

Steed 

Sieiger.  Wi.i. 

Stratton 

Siuckey 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompsoji 

Thone 

Traxler 

unman 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

Whitien 

Wifegins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Young.  Te\. 

Zablocki 


Jarman 

Jones.  Okla. 

McClory 

McKinney 

Matsunaia 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlneta 

Mollohan 

Myers.  Ind. 

Obey 


Pepper 

Ruppe 

Sieiger,  Amz. 

Stephens 

Talcott 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wright 

Young,  Alaska 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  am  a  convert  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  I  have  come  to  beheve  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  because  of  a  little  known  fact 
about  this  program.  Many  people  have 
recognized  that  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  continue  this  program  from  the 
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i  ist 
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1  at 


this 


point  of  view  of  world  stabilit; 
point  of  view  of  our  in 
this  shrinking  world  of  whicl, 
part  economically,  politically, 
tarily;  but  few  people  realize 
of  the  dollars  in  this  prograjn 
tually  spent  at  home.  Eighty 
of  the  dollars  involved  go  to 
Arms  and  institutions  in  for: 
tracts  here   that   help   provije 
home  and  support  for  our 
wliile  the  fruit  of  their  work 
people  in  other  lands. 

One  outstanding  program 
illustration,  is  that  of  Auburn 
in  my  ovm  State  of  Alabama 
had  a  research  contract  wl 
some  years.  A  fe\\-  years  ago  th 
Administrator  Harma  pointec 
Aubum  had  accomplished  w 
scribed  as  a  miracle  in  fish 

In  the  Philippines  and  eli^w 
the  developing  world  the  work 
research  has  gone  to  providi 
source  of  protein  in  terms  of 
cultuie  that  they  have  develo^d 
bum,  Ala. 

The  greate&t  beneficiary, 
this  whole  program  has  been 
east  United  States,  because 
research  has  been  applied  thai 
new  bill,  in  recognition  of 
achievement,  we  have  a  new 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol 
thored  by  the  gentleman  frcjn 
I  Mr.  PoTDLEY » ,  which  in 
the  key  role  of  land  grant 
the    United    States    is 
strengthening  that  role  in 

I  would  commend  the 
this  section,  which  I  coauthc 
we  introduced  it  as  a  separate 
ing  his  remarks  in  general 
gentleman  from  Illinois  made 
he  did  intend  for  aquaculture 
eluded  In  the  definition  of 
treated  in  this  important  sect 
bill.  I  ask  the  gentleman  now 
that,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentlen^an 
correct  on  this  point.  In  fact, 
sities  that  have  operated 
ices  so  successfully  for  so 
have  involved  themselves  in 
vei-y  successfully  in  many  paj' 
country.  The  language  of  the 
this  bill  is  broad  enough  to 
application  of  this  same 
pertise  In  other  countries.  I 
the  gentleman  for  bringing 
attention  of  the  committee.  As 
of  the  Famine  Pievention  i 
want  it  clearly  understood 
It  broad  enough  to  authorize  r 
extension  in  aquaculture. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank 
man. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair 
committee  if  he  would  join  wi 
thor  of  this  section  in  agreeing 
culture  is  intended  to  be  included 
the  definition  of  agriculture 
in  this  section  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank 
man  for  that  legislative  histon 
son  I  must  raise  this  question 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
United  States  has  not  hereto: 
that  position  in  Its  definition 
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ture.  1  hope  that  is  a  situation  that  can 
change,  but  this  program  spells  great 
hope  for  people  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance effort  of  this  country,  and  it  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  way  that  we  can  help 
oiu-  institutions  and  our  small  fannei-s 
and  our  job  holdei-s  at  home  through  the 
dollai-s  spent  here  to  provide  research 
and  contracts  for  goods  and  senices  to 
help  other  people  in  develoiJing  countries 
around  the  world. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  as  one  that  is  tightly 
drawn,  that  is  modest  and  that  will  do 
much  good  for  our  country  and  for  hu- 
manity when  it  is  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OfrEnJD  BY   MR.    MlXiRK 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moore:  Payc 
37,  after  line  11  insert  tlie  following: 

Sec.  316.  Section  620(q)  of  the  Foreign  A.s- 
slstance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows : 

"(q)(l)  No  as.slstance  may  be  furnLshed 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  la  In 
arrears  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
day.s  on  any  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
any  principal  or  interest  due  on  any  loan 
or  credit  furnished  to  .such  country  under 
this  Act  unless  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph have  been  suspended  with  respect  to 
such  country  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision.s  of  paragraph  (2) , 

"(2)  (A)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  suspended  with  respect  to  a  country 
described  in  such  paragraph  If — 

■•(  i)  the  President,  having  determined  that 
continued  as.slstance  to  such  country  Is  In 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
recommends  suspension  of  such  provisions 
with  respject  to  such  country  to  the  Cougres.s; 
and 

•■(lii  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, approves  suspension  of  such  provisions 
with  rebpect  to  such  country.  Any  recom- 
mendation submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  under  clause  (1)  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  President's  reasons  for  mak- 
ing such  recommendation. 

■•iB)  The  Congress  may  attach  such  con- 
ditions as  its  approval  of  any  suspension  of 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  including  any  of  the  following: 

"(i)  Negotiation  of  a  revised  payment 
schedule. 

"(ill  Partial  payment  ot  the  amount  in 
arrears. 

•■(ill I  Restrictions  of  the  type  or  amount 
of  assistance  which  may  be  furnished. 

■•(C)  A  suspension  of  the  provislon.s  of 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  country  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  shall  be  effective — 

"(1)  during  such  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
during  which  the  Congres.s  approves  suspen- 
sion of  such  provisions  with.  re.spect  to  such 
country,  or 

"(11)  dtirlng  such  portion  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  .such  approval, 
as  the  Congress  may  designate  at  the  time 
of  such  approval." 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
were  some  great  speeches  given  a  few 
minutes  ago,  in  support  of  placing  some 
sort  of  reform  in  this  act.  The  amend- 
ment I  offer  this  afternoon  does  just 
that,  in  my  humble  opinion. 

The  amendment  requires  that  no 
funds  may  be  furnished  under  this  act 
to  any  country  which  is  in  arrears  more 
than  180  days  on  any  sort  of  grant  or 
credit  payment  owed  to  the  United 
States  unless  the  President  determines 


it  is  in  the  national  interest  and  Con- 
gress approves  by  a  concuiTent  resolu- 
tion susiJending  this  amendatory  lan- 
guage. 

According  to  the  figiues  I  have  been 
shown,  over  101  countries  or  entities  are 
right  now  in  arrears  in  repayments  of 
loans  to  the  United  States  in  the  sum 
total  of  8547,611,096,  a  sizable  sum  for  a 
coimtry  that  is  in  recession  and  a  coun- 
try th»t  is  having  problems  with  deficit 
sppndhig  and  inflation. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  v.e  stopped  fool- 
iiit!  the  people  of  this  country. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  a  grant  or  a 
gift  to  a  country,  let  us  call  it  that;  let 
us  not  call  it,  a  loan  and  have  the  peo- 
l>le  of  the  United  States  think  we  aie 
going  to  collect  it.  If  we  are  going  to  call 
it  a  loan,  let  us  make  some  effort  to  col- 
lect it  and  see  to  it  that  the  loan  is 
repaid.  Let  us  not  disguise  gifts  as  loans. 

I  think  today  we  can  quite  obviously 
no  longer  afford  to  support  the  entire 
world.  We  have  our  <5wn  problems  here  at 
home  in  terms  of  our  economy,  inflation, 
and  unemployment.  I  think  the  people 
here  at  home  expect  us  to  see  to  it  that 
debts  owed  this  country  are  paid.  Every 
dollar  we  spend  right  now  in  this  bill  is 
a  dollar  we  do  not  have.  It  is  deficit 
spending.  That  is  bringing  on  inflation. 
rece.ssion.  and  imemployment.  It  is  de- 
priving our  working  people  of  this  coim- 
try of  their  standard  of  living,  of  money 
to  feed  their  families,  through  taxation 
and  iiiflation. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  give  them  the  pro- 
tection that  they  desei"ve,  the  protection 
that  we  will  make  some  effort  to  collect 
this  money  by  having  some  semblance  of 
a  repayment  obligation  in  this  bill.  I 
think  that  each  one  of  the  national  bor- 
rowers fi-om  this  country's  Treasury 
have  some  obligation  to  repay  as  our 
citizens  certainly  must  do  when  they 
borrow. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members  t.i 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ii.se  in 
oijposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  existing  language 
already  in  the  law  prohibits  assistance 
to  countries  more  than  6  months  in 
arrears  In  payments  to  the  United  States 
of  principal  or  interest  on  foreign  aid 
loans. 

Obviously,  this  provision  has  served  its 
purpose  well,  since  the  percentage  of 
loans  in  arrears  is  vei-y,  very  small.  Less 
than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent — less 
than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent — of  all 
loans  made  bv  AID  or  its  predecessor 
agencies  were  found  to  be  in  default  as  of 
March  31,  1975.  This  will  compare  favor- 
ably, very  favorably,  with  the  experience 
of  almost  any  commercial  bank. 

Of  the  total  of  $149  million  in  loan 
payments  delinquent  or  due  as  of 
March  31.  1975,  $120  million,  or  81  per- 
cent, v^'eie  either  paid  off  after  that 
date  or  have  been  rescheduled. 

The  rescheduling  referred  to  has  to 
do  with  three  countries,  Pakistan,  India, 
and  Bolivia.  This  leaves  less  than  $29 
million  in  real  delinquencies  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  foreijjn  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  waiver  authority  provided  for  in 
existing  law,  section  620iQ>,  has  been 
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used  very,  very  rarely.  Rarely  has  the 
Piesident  used  this  waiver  authority. 
This  is  a  pretty  tight  provision. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  with  that  kind  of  a 
record.  I  just  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Moore)  is  necessary. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
v.ant  to  express  rhy  agreement  with  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  I  think  this 
amendment  that  is  being  offered  is  to- 
tally unnecessary,  and  I  think  the  record 
of  the  AID  agency  in  collecting  these 
payments  has  been  very  commendable. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
join  with  him  in  urging  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MR.    SOLABZ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Soi-aez:   Page 
37.  immediately  after  line  11,  add  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section: 

■Sec.  316.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
"(1)  in  1970,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond development  decade,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  recommended 
that  by  1975  each  developed  nation  provide 
olflclal  development  assistance  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  0.7  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product; 

"(2)  the  level  of  official  development  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product,  dropped  from  0.31  percent  in  1970 
to  0.21  percent  In  1974; 

"(3)  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  devoted  to  official  de- 
velopment assistance,  the  United  States 
ranks  fourteenth  among  the  world's  seven- 
teen developed  nations  In  furnishing  assist- 
ance; and 

"(4)  an  annual  Increase  by  the  United 
States  In  official  development  assistance 
equal  to  0.1  percent  of  Its  gross  national 
product  would  reverse  the  decline  In  the 
amount  of  assistance  furnished  In  recent 
years  and  wo\ild  reaffirm  this  Nation's  de- 
sire to  aid  those  countries  most  in  need  of 
development  assistance. 

"(b)  Accordingly,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that — 

"(1)  the  United  States  should  commit  it- 
self to  the  goal  of  devoting  0.7  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  to  official  develop- 
ment assistance;  and 

"(2)  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1978,  the 
development  assistance  budget  of  the  United 
States  should  be  Increased  annually  by  an 
amount  equal  to  0.1  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States  until 
the  objective  of  aaslstance  equal  to  0.7  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  la 
;'fcached." 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  this  is  basically  a  very  good  bill,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  real 
criticisms  that  can  be  made  of  it,  it  is 
not  that  we  are  providing  too  much,  but 
rather  that  we  are  providing  too  little, 
in  the  way  of  development  assistance  to 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

In  1970,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
development  decade,  the  United  Nations 
urged  all  of  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world  to  earmark  seven-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  their  gross  national  product  as 
assistance  for  the  developing  nations  of 
tlie  world. 

I  regret  to  report  thst  in  those  tenns 
■<Ke  have  simplj'  not  met  our  obligations. 
The  Members  may   be  interested   to 
know  that  in  terms  of  the  totality  of  our 
development  assistance  we  are,  in  the 
ciurrcnt    fiscal    year,    providing    some- 
where  in   the  vicinity  of   only   three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  development  assistance  to 
the  poorest  nations  of  the  world — a  figure 
which  is  well  below  the  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent  called  for  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  Members  may,  in  addition,  also  be 
interested  to  know  that  of  the  17  most 
economically  advanced  nations  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  ranks  14th  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  which  is  earmarked  for 
development  assistance.  Indeed,  in  the 
course  of  tlie  last  few  weeks,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Canada,  and  several  other 
nations,  have  all  indicated  at  the  United 
Nations  that  they  were  planning,  over 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  to  pro- 
vide seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  for  development 
assistance  to  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  level  of  our 
own  development  assistance  up  to  the 
standai-d  called  for  by  the  U.N.  back  In 
1970,  my  amendment  provides  that  be- 
ginning in  the  fiscal  year  1978,  v^'hich  Is 
1  year  after  this  bill  expires,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congi-ess  that  starting  In 
that  year  we  begin  to  increase  each  year, 
by  increments  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  our  GNP,  the  amount  of  development 
assistance  we  provide  to  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  imtil  such  time  as 
wf  have  reached  the  U.N.  level  of  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  oiu-  gross  national 
product  for  such  purposes. 

Consequently,  the  passage  of  my 
amendment  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country  nothing  for  the  next  2  years. 
However,  it  would  put  the  administra- 
tion on  notice,  and  it  would  put  the  rest 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  on  notice, 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
beginning  in  1978  we  are  gomg  to  move 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  v^ant  to  close 
by  saying  that  if  we  look  at  the  figures, 
it  turns  out  that  we  now  spend  almost 
twice  as  much  on  toilet  articles  as  we  do 
on  foreign  aid;  we  spend  three  times  as 
much  on  tobacco  as  we  do  on  foreign  aid; 
and  we  spend  almost  five  times  as  much 
on  alcohol  as  we  do  on  foreign  aid. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  In  terms 
of  both  our  obligations  and  our  capacity, 
we  could  be  doing  a  lot  more  than  we  are 


doing  at  present.  If  there  Is  any  criticism 
that  can  be  made  of  this  bill,  it  is  that 
we  ought  to  be  spending  more  rather 
than  less. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
Members  to  support  this  amendment 

Mr.  GOODLTNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  have  one  problem 
with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

As  I  remember,  I  tliink  we  gave  some- 
thing like  $10  million  to  India  to  help 
the  starving  people.  I  believe  they  used 
all  of  that  money  in  order  to  build  atomic 
weapons. 

Is  there  anything  In  the  g'entlemans 
amendment  or  in  this  bill  that  would 
prevent  that?  For  instance,  they  would 
get  $75  milUon.  Are  we  guaranteeing 
that  this  is  to  help  the  starving  Indians 
or  is  there  the  possibility  that  there  will 
be  more  military  armaments  manufac- 
tured, even  though  this  is  not  a  military 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Tliis  amendment,  as  I 
think  the  language  shows,  has  nothmg 
to  do  with  military  or  security  assist- 
ance. It  applies  only  to  humanitarian 
and  developmental  assistance. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  vield  further,  that  Is  true,  and  so 
did  the  $10  million  and  the  $75  million 
in  the  bill. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  that  w  ill  prevent  their  doing 
that  which  we  do  not  want  them  to  do, 
that  is,  using  the  money  for  military 
armaments  rather  than  for  what  we 
want? 

Ml-.  SOLARZ.  All  my  amendment  does 
is  to  establish  tlie  sense  of  Congress  that 
this  is  the  direction  in  which  we  want 
to  move.  It  does  not  appropriate  a  single 
cent. 

I  must  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  would 
support  him  in  any  subsequent  efforts 
that  he  might  make  in  order  to  prevent 
the  kind  of  eventuality  he  refers  to. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  could  I  ask  the  chair- 
man whether  there  is  anything  In  this 
legislation  that  would  prevent  this 
money  from  being  u.sed  as  India  last  used 
It  rather  than  as  money  to  help  them- 
selves and  their  starving  people? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  tiie  fimds  programed  for  India  are 
mostly  for  fertilizer. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  And  that  is  the  only 
v^ay  they  can  use  it?  They  carmot  de- 
velop atomic  weapons,  as  they  did  with 
the  last  $10  million  we  sent? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  of  coiu-se  not;  it 
is  for  fertilizer  and  food. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tlie 
gentleman  will  jield.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  think  that,  without  any  binding 
effect  on  future  Congresses,  it  would  be 
putting  the  Congress  on  the  right  road. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
reluctantly  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  gentleman  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  the  committee.  It  did  not  carry. 
The  amendment  has  a  good  objection  but 
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if  we  go  to  seven-tenths  of 
our  gross  national  product 
will  have  a  foreign  aid 
amount  to  over  $10  billion 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the 
yield,  I  would  just  like  to  __ 
that  the  amendment  calls 
increase  of  one-tenth  of  1 
ginning  in  1978,  so  we  will 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent 
into  the  1980's. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  still  feel 
man,  that  we  are  not  in  a  ^ 
time  to  make  this  kind  of  a  - 
With  the  costs  of  everything 
and  with  all  our  security 
at  home  and  abroad,  and 
$10  billion  economic  foreign 
the  horizon,  it  may  aU  add 
than  we  could  carry. 

I  think  the  amendment 
objective,  but  I  just  do  not 
time  that  it  should  be  in  this 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Cha 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in , 

amendment  offered   by   the 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz 

I  appreciate  what  the  _  . 
committee  has  said  when 
that  this  is  a  good  amendment 
concerned  about  what  it  migh  b 
provide.  Let  me  reemphasize 
about  this  amendment:  Firs 
sense  of  the  Congress 
has  no  binding  effect.  Second 
if  we  adopt  it,  that  the  Unitejl 
Ueves  that  in  our  future  p 
oflScial  development  aid  we 
gradually  move  upward  ov 
ahead  until  we  reach  the 
international  figxire  of  sevei 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national 

Development  has  been  th< 
the  Special  Assembly  of  the 
tions  that  took  place  last 
as  a  delegate  to  that  special 
listened  to  the  speeches  of  _ 
bors  from  Europe  and  Canac  a 
Here,  for  example,  is  wha; 
Eachen  of  Canada  said  in 
last  week: 

We  are  determined  to  achievle 
development   assistance    the   o 
Nations  t*rget  of  0.7  percent  of 
tional  product  ... 
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The  Foreign  Minister  from 
Ing  on  behalf  of  the  Eurcbean 
munity  said: 

The  community  has  confirmed 
mination  to  achieve  the  target 
of  gross  national  product  for 


The  Foreign  Minister  fr 
said: 

We  clearly  affirm  the  goals 

ments  of  the   Second  

strategy,  particularly  the  0.7 
for  official  development  assistance 

Norway  said: 

Norway  expects  to  reach  the 
percent  of  its  gross  national 
year. 

Denmark  said: 
We  expect  to  reach  the  0.7 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
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percent  of  So  we  have  here  what  is  only  a  sense 
3y  1978,  we  of  the  Congress  resolution.  We  do  not 
that  will  say  we  expect  to  meet  it  this  year,  we 
are  not  even  going  to  try  to  meet  it,  nor 
next  year,  but  we  urge  the  administra- 
tion in  subsequent  years  to  come  in  for 
an  incremental  Increase  in  our  aid  pro- 
grams in  order  that  we  can  join  our 
neighbors  in  Europe  and  Canada  in 
meeting  the  official  figure  of  0.7  percent. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
certainly  can  do  no  harm  and  would 
clearly  strengthen  our  role  in  Congress 
in  providing  some  leadership  in  a  most 
important  matter  for  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  ri'^e  in  .support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  What  he  is  ask- 
ing us  for  basically  is  leadership.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser) 
hit  it  right  on  the  head.  If  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Japan  are  doing  this 
right  now — the  Netherlands,  incidental- 
ly, is  at  1 .2  percent — are  we  going  to  say 
that  we  have  less  compassion  than  they 
do?  Some  of  my  colleagues  I  hear  are 
saying,  "Yes."  I  do  not  think  the  people 
back  home — and  I  come  from  the  poorest 
district  in  the  State  of  Illinois  eco- 
nomically— say  that. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  our  his- 
tory just  a  bit.  Under  the  Marshall  plan 
we  devoted  almost  3  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  helping  the  poor  be- 
yond our  borders.  But  then  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  go  back  to  their  districts  and 
say  to  the  Schmidts,  "I  am  helping  your 
relatives  in  Germany."  They  could  say 
to  the  Zagnellis,  "I  am  helping  your  rela- 
tives in  Italy."  They  could  say  to  the 
Thompsons,  "I  am  helping  your  relatives 
in  Great  Britain." 

But  now  the  people  who  need  help  live 
in  Bangladesh,  and  countries  where  there 
is  no  political  sex  appeal  in  this  thing, 
but  there  are  two  things:  One,  our  own 
self-interest.  Keep  in  mind,  No.  1,  ulti- 
mately the  defense  of  this  Nation  rests 
not  only  on  bombs  and  bombers  and  sub- 
marines and  ships,  but  in  people  who 
have  food  in  their  stomachs.  To  spend 
roughly,  as  I  was  calculating  just  a  min- 
ute ago,  63  times  as  much  on  that  as  on 
taly  speak-  economic  assistance  Is  not  in  the  long- 
com-    range  best  interests  of  my  2  children. 

The  second  thing  I  would  remind  the 
Members  is  what  John  F.  Kennedy  used 
to  remind  us  again  and  again:  "The  ris- 
ing tide  lifts  all  the  boats."  If  we  can 
4m  Sweden  ^^'P  people  in  Indonesia  and  Bangladesh 
and  other  places,  ultimately  we  are  help- 
ing ourselves. 

The  Marshall  plan,  which  I  think  we 
viewed  as  charity,  has  turned  out  to  be 
an  investment  in  our  own  economic  pros- 
perity, and  the  same  will  be  true  in  the 
future  for  other  countries.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  has 
asked  us  to  lift  the  vision  of  this  Nation, 
and  I  think  he  is  wise.  I  hope  we  will  be 
as  wise. 
p4rcent  target  Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  remarked  about  the 
security  of  the  United  States  not  rest- 
ing in  bombers  and  bombs  and  planes 
and  tanks.  I  thought  he  might  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  when  the  Soviet 
representative  of  tlie  United  Nations 
spoke  this  last  week,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative said: 

We  are  not  re.<iponsible  for  the  problems  of 
the  Third  World,  and  so  do  not  expect  u.s  to 
do  mvich  about  them. 

So  tlie  real  question  is  whether  we 
v.'ant,  it  .seems  to  me.  to  distinguish  our- 
selves, separate  ourselves,  from  this  ra- 
ther cold  position  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  whether  we  will  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  donor  list.  What  has  happened  in 
the  United  Nations  is  that  some  of  the 
old  antagonisms  are  melting  as  the 
United  States  is  showing  that  it  has  the 
will  and  the  capacity  to  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  these  particular  problems. 

This  amendment  would  be  enormously 
useful  in  that  context. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  add  that  the  Moynihan-Kis- 
singer  speech  the  other  day  in  the  United 
Nations  was  a  turning  point,  and  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be 
another  message  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  a  very  fundamental  message. 
Again  if  I  may  refer  to  John  F.  Kennedy, 
I  would  recall  for  you  the  days  when  this 
Nation  conveyed  somehow  the  message 
that  we  cared.  I  think  this  amendment 
would  do  that  and  I  think  this  bill  even 
without  the  amendment  would  do  that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaii-raan, 
while  we  are  referring  to  the  vision 
which  is  held  about  the  United  Nations, 
could  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  many 
nations  voted  that  we  spend  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  GNP  on  foreign 
assistance?  Who  are  those  nations?  Are 
they  the  nations  that  would  receive  the 
aid,  the  recipients  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program?  And  if  they  are  setting 
that  value,  perhaps  they  could  set  it  at 
10  percent.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
how  many  nations  and  whether  they  are 
the  nations  that  would  receive  the  as- 
sistance we  would  give? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  cannot  obviously  give 
the  gentleman  that  list  of  nations  right 
now  and  it  is  probable  a  majority  of  the 
nations  who  voted  are  recipients.  It  is 
just  the  same  in  the  community  of  the 
gentleman  when  perhaps  a  majority  vote 
for  a  school  bond  issue  or  a  school  levy, 
that  recipients  rather  than  major  donors 
in  that  commimity  are  the  majority  in 
the  vote,  but  the  whole  community  is 
benefited  when  we  have  a  better  school 
system.  We  are  going  to  have,  if  we  assist 
the  poor  beyond  our  bordei-s,  a  better 
world  and  I  would  like  to  have  our  Na- 
tion do  its  part  just  as  other  nations  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 
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(On  request  of  Mr.  Bingham,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  further  response 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  is  it  not  true  that  this  figure  rep- 
resents the  kind  of  thinking  of  the  de- 
veloped nations,  the  industrial  nations  on 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
of  the  OECD,  which  have  been  focusing 
on  tlie  problems  of  the  developing  world? 
In  other  words  this  figure  does  not  come 
just  from  the  developing  nations,  but 
from  the  developed  countries  as  well. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  of  the  17 
countries  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee,  we  rank  now  14th  in  terms  of 
the  amoimt  of  aid  we  give  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  that  is  correct.  The 
only  western  European  nations  below  us 
are  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz >. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.   M'DONALD   OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Georgia:  Page  36,  immediately  after  line  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section  314  and  re- 
designate existing  sections  314  and  315  as 
sectioias  315  and  316,  respectively: 

ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNIST   COUNTBIES 

Sec.  314.  The  second  senteuce  of  section 
C20(f )  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  br  striking  out  "unless  the  Presi- 
dent" and  all  that  follows  thereafter  through 
"international  communism". 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit our  Governme:  t  from  forcing  the 
American  people,  through  their  tax 
money,  to  subsidize  Communist  countries. 

Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  prohibits  assistance  to 
any  Commimist  coimtry.  However,  this 
restriction  may  be  waived  by  the  Presi- 
dent if  he — 

finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  that: 
(1)  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States;  (2)  the  recipient  coun- 
try is  not  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy;  and  (3)  such  assist- 
ance vkill  further  promote  the  independence 
of  the  recipient  country  from  international 
communism. 

My  amendment  would  leave  the  pro- 
hibition on  assistance  to  any  Communist 
country  Intact,  but  would  delete  the 
Presidents  waiver  authority. 

Now  I  realize  that  our  present  foreign 
policy  of  detente  means  we  are  supposed 
to  be  friendly  with  the  Communists.  But 
should  this  friendship  include  subsidies? 
If  so,  this  would  amount  to  a  sort  of 
International  blackmail:  "Subsidize  us, 


you  capitalist  warmongers,  or  we'll  be- 
come hostile  and  attack." 

Has  our  self-esteem  fallen  to  such  a 
level  that  we  would  meekly  acquiesce  to 
an  international  shakedown  or  protection 
racket? 

Or  is  the  art,ument  that  we  have  a 
humanitarian  duty  to  help  the  people 
in  Communist  countries?  But  is  not  their 
svstem  supposed  to  bring  prosperity?  If 
their  people  are  hungry  and  constantly 
in  need  of  capitalist  assistance,  is  this 
our  fault  or  the  fault  of  their  system? 

Many  Commimist  countries  do  seem 
to  be  able  to  send  tanks  to  the  Middle 
East,  guns  and  guerrillas  to  Southeast 
Asia,  and  KGB  agents  everywhere.  Pos- 
sibly this  explains  tlieir  inability  to  feed 
their  own  people. 

Nevei-theless,  whatever  the  merits  of 
being  "friendly"  with  the  Communists, 
there  is  no  justification  for  this  includ- 
ing subsidies.  If  they  wish  to  be  treated 
en  an  equal  basis,  tliey  can  engage  In 
trade,  stop  aggression  and  limit  their 
arms  buildup.  If  they  are  miable  to  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  without  capitalist 
money,  they  can  change  their  system. 
A  little  freedom  does  wonders  in  trans- 
forming lethargy  into  productiveness. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  would  not  tie  the  President's 
hands  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
pt  least  not  in  reiards  to  a  rational  for- 
eign policy.  He  will  be  free  to  make  agree- 
ments, allow  trade,  et  cetera.  Tlie  only 
new  restriction  imposed  on  his  freedom  in 
this  area  is  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
force  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize  dictator- 
ships many  consider  to  be  enemies. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
strike  the  waiver  authority  in  section 
620(f).  Now,  over  the  years  the  Presi- 
dent has  never  abused  this  waiver  au- 
thority. Although  this  waiver  authority 
has  existed  for  many  years.  It  has  not 
been  used  except  in  the  case  of  Yugo- 
slavia. That  was  over  a  decade  ago  for 
moderate  amoimts  of  assistance,  less 
than  $2  million. 

Now,  we  do  know  tliat  there  is  a  need 
at  times  to  assist  Communist  coimtrles 
in  order  to  wean  them  away  from  the 
control  over  them  by  the  U.S.SJR.  or 
some  other  large  Communist  country. 
This  amendment  would  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  possible  use  of  a  lever  to  help 
those  coimtries  adopt  policies  Independ- 
ent of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  take  ac- 
tions which  could  advance  Important 
U.S.  interests.  That  would  be  counter- 
productive. 

In  the  month  of  August,  with  Speak- 
er Albert,  a  group  of  us  visited  the 
U.S.S.R..  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  Yugoslavia  could 
exist  with  Its  independent  policy  and 
positions  if  we  had  not  assisted  that 
country  in  the  past.  If  we  foreclose  the 
opportvuiity  to  assist  socialist  govern- 
ments, we  will  drive  them  into  utter  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Removing  the  waiver  unnecessailly 
restricts  the  President  in  adapting 
U.S.  foreign  policy  to  changing  condi- 
tions in  international  affairs. 


The  present  waiver  authority  provides 
for  full  and  prompt  disclosure  to  the  Con- 
gress of  any  Presidential  finding  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  any  of  the  comitries 
enumerated  in  the  section. 

I  think  we  have  sufficient  control  that 
the  Congress  need  not  be  worried.  I  hope 
we  will  defeat  this  amendment,  because 
it,  indeed,  would  tie  the  President's 
hands. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chauman.  I  can  recall  back  in  the  last 
few  years  of  the  Vietnam  war  when  Tito 
of  Yugoslavia  stated  after  receiving  this 
aid  that  Yugoslavia  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  brothers  in  North 
Vieti-,am  in  the  defeat  of  the  aggressors, 
the  United  States,  in  South  Vietnam. 

Can  we  honestly  say  that  such  sub- 
f=idiz8d  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  is  good. 
Can  we  go  to  the  families  of  those  dead 
nnd  missing  in  action  in  South  Vietnam 
and  say  that  was  a  benefit? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman,  there  were 
people  in  our  own  country  that  said  we 
should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
some  of  "our  brothers  in  North  Viet- 
nam," those  people  claimed  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. There  has  been  pn  increase  in  U.S. 
contacts  in  Yugoslavia,  Including  trade 
and  business.  I  think  this  is  a  very  bad 
amendment.  We  should  not  adopt  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  il 
he  could  simplify  this.  Does  this  legis- 
lation, if  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  adopted,  mean  that  no  Communist 
country  would  be  r.llowed  to  be  eligible 
for  any  of  this  aid? 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  It  simply 
means  that  no  longer  are  we  going  to  be 
finding  ourselves  in  a  situation  where, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  we  will  be 
financing  and  feeding  an  enemy  at  the 
same  time  we  are  fighting  him.  We  have 
done  this,  certainly  in  the  case  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  where  we  sent 
men  to  die  In  South  Vietnam  and  ulti- 
mately wound  up  shipping  goods  to 
Communist  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  reasonable 
basis  for  giving  any  subsidized  assist- 
ance, and  all  this  does  is  simply  to  pro- 
hibit any  subsidized  assistance  to  a  Com- 
munist coimtry. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
and  I  appreciate  his  question.  All  this 
amendment  would  do  Is  simply  to  re- 
move the  subsidy  to  the  Communist 
countries.  I  think  that  if  they  have  such 
a  hot  system,  let  them  prove  It  to  their 
own  people. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  that  sounds  like  a  ver>-  common- 
sense  idea.  We  shall  decide  what  side 
we  are  on  and  support  that  side  and  not 
the  other  side:  as  we  have  been  doing 
for  the  past  30  years. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairnlan 
like  to  say  that  I  agree  witli 
ment  on  one  account, 
no  aid  in  this  bill  for  any 
country.   We   are   talking 
rhetoric.  The  President  has 
the  authority.  If  this  is  in 
we  force  the  President  to  dc 
else  because  it  does  not  ma 
liave  direct  prohibition.s,  and 
assistance  in  the  bill. 

Mr.    SYMMS.    Then   I 
gentleman  would  not  have 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  can 
relegislate  and  relegislate 
selves.  That  is  political  expediency 
moment,  but  that  is  not  good 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  seems  inconsistent 
the  only  area  we  would  not 
the  President's  hands  would 
ing  aid  to  Communist  countrifes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qu^tion 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  Georgia  (Mr.  McDdNALo 

The    question    was    taken; 
Chairman  announced  that 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.    Mcdonald    of 

Chairman,  I  demand  a  r 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused 
So  the  amendment  was  reje<  ted 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ZJ  BLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chainian,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Z 
35,  In  line  20  strike  out  "and 
strike    out    the    period    and 
thereof  ";  and";  and  immedlate^r 
23  Insert  the  following  new  pa 

(5)   by  adding  the  following 
tlon  at  the  end  of  such  section : 

"(1)  None  of  the  funds  avail 
out  this  chapter  may  be 
pended,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
International  Labor  Organizatlor 
port  any  program  of  the  United 
velopment   Program   which   Is   i 
by  such  Organization  or  by  the 
tlons   Educational,   Scientific, 
Organization.". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chaii-knan,  very 
simply,  the  amendment  woull  prohibit 
U.S.  funds  to  United  Nation;  develop- 
ment programs  for  UNESCO  and  ILO. 
The  amendment  would  have  three  ef- 
fects. 

It  would  prohibit  the  use  of  lany  funds 
In  the  act  to  support,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  International  Labc^  Organi- 
zation. 

It  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  U.S. 
funds  contributed  to  the  UniU  d  Nations 
Development  Program,  UNDP  from  be- 
ing used  on  projects  carried  cut  by  the 
ILO. 

It  would  prohibit  the  use 
funds  contributed  to  the  Unit^ 
Development  Program  from 
on  project  carried  out  by  UN^CO. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  ^y?  What 
is  the  reason?  Why  should  tl^  amend- 
ment be  adopted? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  thaJt  the  rea- 
son for  the  amendment  is  to  complete 
the  work  begun  by  Congress  when  It, 
first,  put  a  prohibition  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  against  further  funds 
to  UNESCO  until  it  rescinde4  its  poli- 
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tical  actions  aimed  at  Israel;  and  second, 
put  a  prohibition  of  further  paying  of 
dues  to  the  ILO  until  it  ceases  to  take 
such  actions  as  admitting  the  PLO  to  ob- 
server status. 

Further,  this  amendment  would  serve 
as  a  signal  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  particularly  those  within  the  in- 
ternational organization,  that  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  stand  by  when  cer- 
tain groupings  of  nations  continue  their 
shenanigans  and  harassment  of  our  na- 
tion in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  no  U.S.  funds 
can  be  directly  channeled  to  either  or- 
ganization, there  is  an  indirect  channel 
through  the  UTJDP  which  has  given  those 
organizations  $60  million  last  year  for 
projects. 

Thus,  the  amendment  would  close  an 
existing  loophole. 

Testimony  was  received  by  the  com- 
mittee from  tlie  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  George  Meany,  in  favor  of  such  a 
ban  on  UNDP  funding. 

This  amendment  does  not  cut  any 
money  from  UNDP,  but  simply  says  that 
it  shall  not  use  any  U.S.  funds  for 
UNESCO  or  ILO  projects.  It  can  use  the 
funds  for  other  beneficial  projects. 

The  $60  milhon  this  year  could  be,  I 
submit,  used  for  other  good  projects,  out- 
side any  UNDP  contracts  with  ILO  and 
UNESCO  projects. 

In  a  sense,  this  amendment  is  a  book- 
keeping amendment  similar  to  one  which 
is  still  on  the  books  barring  U.S.  funds 
in  UNDP  being  used  for  Cuba. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would 
express  in  a  concrete  way  the  displeasure 
of  the  United  States  at  UNESCO  and  ILO 
for  their  actions  of  a  purely  political 
character. 

I  think  this  is  an  amendment,  as  I 
said  before,  that  gives  notice  to  certain 
groupings  in  the  United  Nations  that 
they  cannot  continue  their  harassment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that  was  adopted  last  year 
that  cutoff  U.S.  funds  from  UNESCO  un- 
til the  President  can  certify  that 
UNESCO  had  stopped  its  political  activi- 
ties against  Israel.  That  amendment  is 
still  in  effect.  I  think  it  is  having  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  Our  assessments  to  UNESCO 
were  not  paid.  UNESCO  is  feeling  the 
pressure. 

But  while  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin said  that  this  amendment  will 
carry  out  the  same  purpose,  I  beg  to  dif- 
fer: It  will  not  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  will  not  help  Israel  In  any  way. 
Israel  is  not  interested  in  this  amend- 
ment. Israel  contributes  to  UNDP.  It  does 
not  say  its  funds  carmot  go  to  ILO  or  to 
UNESCO  projects.  It  benefits  from  the 
funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  gets  more 
from  the  UNDP  than  it  contributes. 

Moreover,  let  us  distinguish  between 
UNESCO  and  ILO.  UNESCO  engaged  in 
a  series  of  political  activities  aimed  at 
Israel  and  deserved  our  actions  of  last 
year,  which  are  still  on  the  books. 

The  ILO,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done 
nothing  comparable  and  it  was  already 


one  of  the  international  organizations  to 
accept  the  PLO  as  an  observer.  Indeed, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
did  the  same  thing.  I  deplore  that  these 
organizations  did  that,  but  they  all  did 
it.  And  ILO  was  actually  the  last  one  to 
take  that  step.  It  does  not  give  the  PLO 
a  vote.  It  means  they  are  there  as  an  ob- 
server. Does  that  mean  we  should  cancel 
our  projects  and  try  to  interfere  with 
the  projects  that  these  organizations 
carry  on. 

What  kind  of  projects  are  we  t  Iking 
about  here? 

I  have  visited  i.  number  ot  projects 
tiiat  both  of  these  organizations  carry  on 
in  various  developing  countries.  The  ILO 
primarily  does  vocational  training  wo:k. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  those  projects  which 
is  very  illustrative.  The  ILO  sets  up 
institutions  to  train  vocational  teachers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  important  to  a 
developing  country  than  that  type  of 
work.  The  ILO  does  not  get  any  money 
from  these  projects.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  lose.-  money  becau.se  it  does  not  get 
fully  repaid  for  its  overhead  expense. 
The  ILO  acts  as  the  contracting  agency 
lor  the  UNDP  in  carrying  out  that  type 
of  project. 

UNESCO  carries  out  projects,  again  as 
a  contracting  agency,  mainly  in  the  field 
of  education.  Adult  literacy  programs 
are  carried  on  by  UNESCO. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  ZABLOCKI)  really  want  to  say  that 
we  no  longer  wiU  support  adult  literacy 
programs  in  the  developing  countries  be- 
cause ILO  accepted  the  PLO  as  an 
observer  at  its  meetings?  It  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

This  would  hurt  the  countries  that 
are  being  benefited  by  these  programs.  It 
would  not  hurt  ILO,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  help  Israel. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  the 
Members  not  to  go  along  with  this 
amendment 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  George  Meany  testified  on 
behalf  of  an  amendment  of  this  char- 
acter, but  this  is  a  personal  opinion  of 
Mr.  Meany's.  He  has  had,  if  I  may  say 
so,  a  feud  with  the  ILO  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  has  not  liked  the  way  the  ILO 
has  operated. 

This  amendment  Is  not  something  that 
we  have  heard  from  the  labor  unions 
about  Your  vote  on  this  amendment  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  prolabor  or  an 
antilabor  vote.  The  amendment  reflects 
the  personal  views  of  Mr.  George 
Meany  which  he  is  entirely  entitled  to 
present  and  entirely  entitled  to  hold,  and 
he  speaks  for  the  AFL-CIO.  But  we 
should  not  consider  this  amendment  as 
an  amendment  of  concern  to  organized 
labor  generally. 

This  Is  an  amendment  that  would 
hurt  the  best  type  of  program  that  the 
U.N.  carries  on.  Of  all  the  activities  the 
U.N.  is  engaged  in— and  the  Lord  knows 
some  of  them  in  recent  years  have  been 
deplorable— the  U.N.  Is  one  outfit  that 
everybody  says  Is  doing  a  good  job.  It 
does  the  job  by  contracting  out  to  various 
agencies  in  their  specialized  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  try  to  inter- 
fere with  this  program  by  saying  that  our 
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funds  cannot  be  used  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams for  adult  literacy  or  programs  for 
vocational  training.  That  would  not 
niake  any  sense. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief.  Tliere 
are  three  reasons  why  I  think  this 
amendment  would  be  a  mistake. 

Fir.st,  the  prospect  that  Israel  might 
be  the  subject  of  a  move  to  suspend  it 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 
has  moderated  substantially.  The  prob- 
lems that  Israel  faced  in  the  U.N.  are 
substantially  less  than  they  were  3 
inontlas  ago  or  6  months  ago.  I  think  that 
to  put  this  issue  in  here  now  and  to  raise 
the  issue  would  do  no  one  any  service.  It 
certainly  would  be  of  no  assistance  to  the 
country  of  Israel. 

Second,  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program  is  one  of  the  least  polit- 
icized programs  in  the  United  Nations. 
If  we  decide  we  are  going  to  begin  to 
politicize  It,  we  should  first  remember 
who  has  the  operating  majorities  In  the 
U.N.  It  is  the  Third  World  countries,  and 
they  are  not  always  sympathetic  to  our 
point  of  view. 

If  we  decide  that  the  UNDP  can  be 
politicized  and  we  say  that  we  are  going 
to  go  ahead  and  politicize  it,  we  can 
imagine  what  the  result  of  that  is  go- 
ing to  be.  The  result  will  be  bad.  It  will 
be  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  be  bad  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment. 

Let  me  make  one  last  point.  If  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  and  this  becomes 
law  and  if  its  full  Intent  were  to  be  car- 
ried out  presumably  some  ILO  projects 
In  Israel  could  be  ended.  There  are  nine 
projects  today  in  Israel  from  which  Is- 
rael is  getting  the  benefit,  and  they  are 
administered  by  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

One  of  these  projects  has  to  do  with 
safety  controls  for  steam  boilers  and 
steam  pressure  equipment:  another  has 
to  do  with  industrial  medicine  and  medi- 
cal service. 

Another  has  to  do  with  administration 
of  regional  control  of  industrial  safety 
and  health;  another  with  environmental 
tests,  and  so  on. 

These  are  projects  that  Israel  has  re- 
quested. They  have  asked  ILO  to  be  the 
executing  agency.  ILO  is  administering 
these  programs  today  in  Israel, 

If  this  amendment  passes  and  if  the 
UNDP  stopped  using  the  ILO  as  an  ex- 
ecuting agency,  these  could  be  stopped 
dead  In  their  tracks.  Who  would  benefit 
by  such  an  action? 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  exactly  right  in  saying  that  the  case 
of  UNESCO  is  such,  that  we  have  cut 
their  funds;  we  have  cut  off  their  funds 
until  they  straighten  out. 

Tliat  is  a  direct,  specific  way  to  deal 
with  this  issue. 

To  take  on  the  UNDP  and  to  polit- 
icize it,  I  think,  would  be  a  tragic  dis- 
service to  Israel,  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  the  world  community. 


Mr,  BIESTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wLsh  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  to  underscore 
his  opposition.  In  fact,  in  the  long  run, 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
not  only  hurt  many  of  our  friends,  but 
we  would  wind  up  inevitably  hurting  our- 
selves through  the  overpolitlcization  of 
the  UNDP.  We  are  the  ones  who  would  be 
the  ultimate  loser'^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Zablockd. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  page  36  by  inserting  a 
new  section  314,  which  reads.  In  part,  as 
follows : 

All  as.sistance  furnlslied  under  Part  I  of 
this  Act  to  a  country  shall  be  immediately 
terminated  If  such  country,  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  age  or 
sex,  discriminates  against,  or  denies  entry 
to,  any  national  of  the  United  States  who  U 
involved  in  furnishing  such  assistance,  or 
who  would  be  so  Involved  but  for  such  dis- 
crimination or  denial  of  entry. 

This  issue  came  to  my  attention  as 
chairwoman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Individual 
Rights  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  another 
Member  of  this  House,  tlie  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  who 
pointed  out  that,  a  practice  existed 
whereby  countries  to  whom  we  have  fur- 
nished aid  caused  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment including  AID  to  discriminate 
against  their  own  employees,  albeit  there 
were  laws  on  the  books,  Executive  orders, 
and,  indeed,  internal  regulations  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  against  em- 
ployees by  reason  of  sex,  religion,  race, 
national  origin,  age,  or  color. 

This  was  accomplished  by  nations  to 
whom  we  provided  assistance,  for  ex- 
ample, by  simply  refusing  to  give  visas 
to  certain  employees  if  they  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  that  country.  A 
country  that  discriminated  against  black 
people  In  this  way  prevented  American 
employees  who  were  black  from  entering 
that  country  under  an  AID  program  or 
a  country  that  did  not  allow  Jews  to 
come  Into  their  countiy,  prevented 
American  employees  who  were  Jewish 
from  entering  that  countrj'. 

The  interesting  thing  about  our  hear- 
ings was  that  altliough  AID  had  regula- 
tions which  prohibited  discrimination  on 
these  gi'ounds,  they  also  lived  by  certain 
criteria  for  assignment  which  said  that 
they  did  not  recommend  employees  in 
AID  programs  if  such  assignment  did  not 
insure  the  possibility  of  effective  per- 
formance in  the  local  envirorunent.  This 
appears  to  be  tacit  acceptance  of  dis- 
crimination by  the  agency  itself. 

The  details  of  these  practices  can  be 
found  in  testimony  given  during  the 
hearings  of  the  Government  Operations 


Subcommittee  on  April  7  and  April  8. 
In  my  proposed  amendment,  I  was  not 
suggesting  that  we  dictate  to  other  na- 
tions what  their  standards  or  what  their 
codes  should  be,  but  rather  that  we 
should  not  allow  other  nations  partic- 
ularly those  to  whom  we  provide  aid,  to 
use  their  laws,  their  customs,  and  their 
practices  to  influence  or  force  us  in  this 
way  to  discriminate  against  our  own  em- 
ployees, in  violation,  indeed,  of  our  own 
laws  and  regulations 

I  have  not  received  any  evidence  to 
date  that  those  practices  have  changed. 
I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Morgan  >.  chairman 
of  this  vei-y  committee,  shares  my  con- 
cern and  is  prepared  to  go  into  thi.s 
question  to  make  certain  that  indeed 
AID  and  the  State  Department,  will  In- 
sist that  they  cannot  permit  any  coun- 
tiT  to  refuse  visas  or  use  any  other 
methods  which  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  our  employees,  and 
that  we  alone  assign  employees  in  our 
foreign  assistance  and  other  programs 
without  discrimination. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  If  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  have  read  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  with  gi-eat  Interest 
and  I  believe  the  objective  of  her  amend- 
ment is  very  good.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations does  not  condone  any  discrimina- 
tion against  any  U.S.  citizen  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  sex.  or  for  any  other 
reason. 

Some  years  ago  problems  in  this  re- 
spect were  called  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
committee  and  we  held  hearings  on  this 
very  issue.  As  a  result  we  put  in  tlie  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  in  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  language  to 
make  clear  that  the  Congress  does  not 
condone  any  discrimination. 

As  I  understand,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  has  held  hearings  on 
this.  If  she  has  any  data  to  give  to  tlie 
Committee  on  International  Relations  we 
would  be  glad  to  look  into  it  and  follow 
through  with  some  recommendations 
when  we  brhig  legislation.  As  I  say,  I 
think  tlie  amendment  Is  a  good  amend- 
ment but  I  believe  we  should  ti-y  to  de- 
velop further  information  before  we  seek 
to  write  an  amendment  into  law. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ashbrook,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Ms,  Abzug  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  one  facet  of  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment,  and  I  am  just 
wondering  about  it.  There  are  certain 
countries  that  will  not  allow  marriages 
to  take  place,  for  example,  imless  the 
religion  of  the  people  involved  Is  one  tliat 
the  state  recognizes.  I  was  wondering  if 
we  would  get  Into  an  area  here  that 
might  be  just  a  little  bit  outside  of  our 
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province  If  we  should  go 
direction.  For  instance,  w 
American  citizens,  for  instance, 
wanted  to  get  married  in  a 
try  and  that  countrs's  law^ 
them  to  get  married? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chair 
purpose  of  the  amendmen 
tended  to  present  dealt  with 
pressures  of  the  nations 
provide  aid.  Under  it.  we  ma 
we  are  not  going  to  succumb 
nation  in  violation  of  our 
providing  aid  to  those  countries 
providing  the  kind  of  person 
of  employees  that  we  choise 
along  with  our  aid  program; 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the 
will  j-ield  further.  I  do  not 
anything  in  the  gentlewomaln 
ment  that  refers  to  external 
pressmes,  you  are  merely 
a  country  which  denies  our 
rights,  or  discriminates  agai 

I  do  not  know  what  is  meatt 
nal  pressures. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  a  countrj' 
to  any  national  of  the  United 
ployed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
are  actually  putting  pressui-e 
simply  denjTng  a  visa  to  a 
AID  program  goes  to  X-com^ry 
send  employee  Y  to  them,  or 
Y  is  going  to  go  to  that  cour^try 
cannot  get  a  visa  for  that  per 
that  person  is  a  female,  or 
person  Is  black  or  Jewish 
temal  pressures.  There  is  ami}le 
in  the  record  of  the  hearijigs 
this  matter. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.   Mr.   Cha:  i 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.   ABZUG.   I   yield   to 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  I  wish  to  _ . 
gentlewoman  from  New  Yorl; 
proposed   amendment, 
spirit  and  the  intent  of  it. 
that  when  that  amendment 
up  in  the  future  that  it  w 
have  my  support.  I  think  it 
amendment. 
Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  theit 
ther  amendments  to  title  m 
a:jeisdm'nt  offered  by  me. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chai 
iev  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  As 
page  37,  alter  line  12.  add  the  fojjowl 
section: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other 
this  Act.  every  authorization  mkde 
Act  and  every  aUocatlon  or  Umltitlon 
under  shall  be  reduced  by  five 
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Ml-.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman 
tainly  it  is  not  necessarj'  to 
tire  5  minutes.  I  think  ever 

understand  this.  This 

result  in  a  net  reduction  of  . 
million,  as  I  figure  it.  over 
years.  I  think  there  are  many 
spite  the  statements  we  have 
we  are  not  doing  enough,  v.i 
possibly  in  our  own  financial 
nomlc  situation  we  are  caiTyin  ; 
of  a  burden.  I  would  like 
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House  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  5 -per- 
cent cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Ml-.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  just 
a  meat-ax  type  of  cut.  It  i^  not  unusual 
to  have  aniendments  of  this  kind  offered. 
As  a  sti-aight  across-tiie-board  cut,  it 
would  affect  many  programs  tliat  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  are  authorized 
under  this  legislation. 

I  ask  the  House  to  defeai  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chiirman  announced  tiiat  tlie  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refu-.ed. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Tlio  CHAIRMAN.  Aie  there  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  I  take 
the  time,  and  I  apologize  for  it,  Is  mainly 
to  correct  an  error  that  appears  in  the 
report,  because  it  may  not  seem  Im- 
portant here,  but  it  is  to  the  people 
concerned.  In  the  famhie  prevention 
section  of  the  bill,  section  311,  it  was 
originally  intended  that  only  land-grant 
imiversities  participate.  Tills  is  no  longer 
the  case.  The  gentleman  from  Hlhiois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY)  has  heretofore  in  his 
statement  and  in  the  report  stated  the 
fact  that  other  universities  that  qualify 
under  certain  criteria  would  be  ehgible 
to  participate  under  tlie  famine  pre- 
vention program. 

Also  I  would  like  to  add  in  passing 
that  in  the  report  It  states  that  Texas 
Arts  and  Industi-ies  University  Is  one  of 
those  interested.  I  might  add  that  the 
correct  name  of  that  school  is  Texas  A. 
&  I.  University  of  KingsvUle,  Tex.,  which 
is  very  important  to  them.  The  matter 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  as  related  to 
the  other  imiversities  that  ai-e  not  land 
grant  I  think  has  been  explicitly  covered 
by  the  interpretation  of  the  report  and 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley),  who  is  the  orig- 
inal author  of  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  9005,  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  almost  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1976  and  over  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977  for  interna- 
tional development  assistance  and  inter- 
national disaster  assistance  programs.  In 
addition,  H.R.  9005  would  authoi-ize  al- 
most $340  million  for  the  transitional 
quarter. 

The  fiscal  year  1976  authorization  as 
reported  by  the  committee  is  over  $130 
million  moie  than  the  amount  author- 


ized for  fiscal  year  1975,  over  $517  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  over  $G1  million 
more  than  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  fiscal  year 
1977  autliorization  ij  almost  $360  million 
more  than  the  amomit  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  almo.st  $687  million 
more  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  almost  $63  million 
more  than  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1977. 

We  can  no  longer  ask  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  to  bear  the  burdens  of  in- 
flation reccision  as  a  re.sult  of  deficit 
spendmg  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  do  not  have  the  money  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  this  bill  to  share 
with  foreign  countiics,  and  especially 
when  this  sharing  v.ould  be-  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  our  own  Nation. 

Achie-.ing  economic  siabiiiiy  for  the 
United  States  should  be  the  prime  goal 
of  this  Congress— a  stabiUty  that  tan 
only  be  realized  by  reducing  Federal 
.spending  to  bring  expenditures  into  bal- 
ance witli  anticipated  revenues.  The 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  alone  will  in 
all  probabiUty  run  over  $80  billion  push- 
ing the  total  deficit  close  to.  If  not  over, 
$630  billion.  This  will  further  deprive  the 
private  sector  of  the  capital  needed  for 
job-producing  programs. 

I  strongly  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  voting  dov.n  this  legislatior. . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  mider  the  rule,  thn 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chan-, 
Mr.  Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  9005)  to  authorize  assistance  for 
disaster  reUef  and  rehabiUtation,  to  pro- 
vide for  overseas  distribution  and  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  Hou.se  Resolution  707,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundrj' 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rulo.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT   OFTEHED  BY   MB.   YOVNS 
or  FLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUI  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 
The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 
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Mr.  YotJNO  of  Florida  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  H.R.  9005  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  i-ecommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  244.  nays  155. 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 

(Boll  No.  506 1 
YEAS— 244 
A!>duor 

AI)ZUg 

Adams 
Alexander 
.Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
.'Vununzio 
-Armstrong 
As-lUty 
.\viCoin 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Berglnnd 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Belaud 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brudemas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clav 

Collins.  HI. 
Conable 
Conte 
Comian 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Dellum.s 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Driuan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
clu  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Evans,  Colo. 

MrK.ay 

Evans,  Ind. 

Macdonald 

Pascell 

Madden 

Fen  wick 

Madigan 

Findley 

Maguire 

Fish 

Ma^zoll 

Fisher 

Meeds 

Flood 

Melcher 

Foley 

Metcalfe 

Ford,  Mirh 

Meyner 

Forsythe 

Mezvinsky 

Fraser 

Michel 

Frenzel 

Mikva 

Oiaimo 

Miller,  CaL  I 

Oilman 

Mineta 

Gonzalez 

Minish 

Gradison 

Mink 

Green 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Gude 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Guyer 

Moakley 

Hagedorn 

Moffett 

Hall 

Moorhead .  P.i 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Hanley 

Mosher 

Hannaford 

Moss 

Harkln 

Murphy,  III 

Harrington 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Harris 

Myers,  Pa. 

Hastings 

Nedzi 

Hawkins 

Nix 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Nolan 

Hays,  Ohio 

Nowak 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Oberstar 

Heinz 

Obey 

Helstoski 

OHara 

Hicks 

O'NelU 

HUlis 

Ottlnger 

Hinsbaw 

Patten,  N.J 

Holtzmau 

Pattison,  N  Y. 

Horton 

Perkins 

Howard 

Peyser 

Howe 

Pickle 

Hyde 

Preyer 

Jacobs 

Price 

Johnson,  Calif 

Prltchard 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Qule 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rallsback 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rangel 

Jordan 

Rees 

Karth 

Regula 

Hasten 

Reuss 

Kastenmeier 

Rhodes 

Keys 

Richmond 

Koch 

Rlegle 

Krebs 

Rlnaldo 

Krueger 

Rodlno 

LaFalce 

Roe 

Leggett 

Rooney 

Lehman 

Rostenko'ATskt 

Lent 

Roybal 

Litton 

Ryan 

Long,  La. 

St  Germain 

McCJormack 

Sarasin 

McDade 

Sarbanes 

McEwen 

Scheuer 

McFaU 

Schneebell 

McHugh 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Waxman 

Sebellus 

Stokes 

Weaver 

Selberllng 

Stratton 

Whalen 

Sharp 

Studds 

WUson,  Bob 

Simon 

Sullivan 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Slsk 

Symington 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thompson 

Winn 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Thone 

Wolff 

Solar/ 

Traxler 

Wydler 

Spellman 

Tsongas 

Yates 

Staggers 

unman 

Yatron 

Stanton. 

Vander  Jagt 

Young.  Ga. 

J.  William 

Vauder  Veen 

Young.  Tex. 

Stanton. 

Vanlk 

Zablocki 

James  V. 

Vigorito 

Stark 

Walsh 
NAYS — 1^5 

Ambro 

Gaydos 

N;it<.-her 

Audersou. 

Gibbons 

Neal 

Calif. 

Oinii 

Nichols 

Aiidrew.s.  N.C. 

Gold  water 

O'Brien 

Archer 

Grassley 

Passman 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Patterson. 

Bafatls 

Hoinmer- 

Calif. 

Barrett 

schmidt 

Pettis 

Bauman 

Hansen 

Pike 

Benrd,  Teiiii. 

Harsha 

Poage 

Bell 

Hechler.  W.  W 

.  Pressler 

Bennett 

Hefner 

Qullleu 

Bcvill 

Henderson 

Randall 

Bowen 

Hightower 

Risenhoover 

Breaux 

HoUand 

Roberts 

Brlnkley 

Holt 

Robinson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hubbard 

Rogers 

BroyhUl 

Hughes 

Roncalio 

Burgener 

Hungaie 

Rose 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Roush 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ichord 

Rou.sselot 

Butler 

Jenrette 

Runnels 

Carter 

.(ones,  N.C. 

Russo 

Casey 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Santlnl 

Chappell 

Kazen 

Satterfield 

Clancy 

Kelly 

.Shipley 

Clausen. 

Kemp 

Shrlver 

DonH. 

Ketchum 

Shuster 

ClawEon,  Del 

Kmdness 

Sikes 

Cleveland 

I.agomarsiMO 

.Skubltz 

Cochran 

Landrum 

Slack 

Cohen 

Latta 

Snyder 

Collins,  Tex. 

Levltas 

Spence 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Steed 

Daniel,  R.  \V. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Steelman 

Davis 

Long,  Md. 

Stephens 

de  la  Garza 

Lott 

Stuckey 

Dent 

Lujan 

Svmms 

Derrick 

McColUster 

Talcott 

Devine 

McDonald 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Dickinson 

Mahon 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Downing,  Va. 

Mann 

Thornton 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Martin 

Treen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mathls 

Waggonner 

Emery 

MUford 

Wampler 

English 

Miller,  Ohio 

White 

Esblemau 

MUls 

Whltehurs' 

Florlo 

Mollohan 

Whltten 

Flowers 

Montgomerv 

Wiggins 

Flynt 

Moore 

Wylle 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moorhead, 

Young.  Fla. 

Fountain 

Calif. 

Zeferettl 

Frey 

Mottl 

Fuqua 

Murtha 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Addabbo 

Flthlan 

Pepper 

Aspln 

Goodllng 

Rosenthal 

Blaggl 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jarman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Conlan 

Jeffords 

Teague 

Conyers 

Jones,  Okla. 

Udall 

Crane 

McClory 

VanDeerhn 

Delaney 

McCloskey 

Wlrth 

Derwinskl 

McKlnney 

Wright 

Esch 

Mataunaga 

Young.  Alaska 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Fary 

Patman.  Tex. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  Jarmaa 
against. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Flor- 
ida agaliist. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Until  fm-ther  notice: 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Plthian  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Derwinskl  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mataunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Wirth  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Delaney  against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  McKinuey  for,  with  Mr.  Goodling 
against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for.  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Ari- 
zona against. 


GENER.'VL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE  ON  H.R.  6674.  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  additional  member 
of  the  conference  committee  be  appointed 
on  H.R.  6674,  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1976,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  tlie  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  additional  conferee: 
Mr.  Lecgett. 


PETROLEUM  PRICE  CONTROLS  VETO 
SUSTAINED  BY  SENATE 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Senate  voted  to  sustain  the  Presidential 
veto  of  the  extension  of  petroleimi  price 
controls  for  6  months.  I  congratulate 
that  body  in  its  wisdom. 

The  day  before  yesteaday  the  New 
York  Times  editorially  termed  the  6- 
month  extension  as  a  c<nx)ut.  The  Con- 
gress, unable  to  formulate  an  energy 
policy,  and  afraid  to  reveal  Its  Ineptitude 
to  its  constituency,  has  tried  to  cover  up 
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Its  failures  by  attackins  the 
program. 

The  sooner  Congress  Is  forcid 
a  decision  the  better.  The  veio 
only  way  to  force  a  bumblin 
into  action.  The  stistalning  o: 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  counti  y 


President's 


d  ices 


COJ;i:.IUNICATION  FROM  TIfE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  hcfore  [the  Hoiise 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre-entatives: 

Washington,  D.C. 

Scptcnl^r  3,  JS75. 

Hon.  CaHL  Ai  BERT, 

The  Speaker, 

House  of  RepTesentatUt's. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   On  this 
been  served  with  a  subj>oena 
by  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Department 
Justice,  that  was  Issued  upon  ap]  ilication 
the  United  States  of  America  an(  1 
the  U.S.  Magistrate  for  the  U.S.  Dii  trlct 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconi  in 

The  subpoena  commands  me  to 
fore  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
District  of  Wisconsin  on  Septemhbr 
and  requests  a  letter  dated  Janui  ry 
addressed  to  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chairman 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  subpoena  Itself,  which  Is  attaciied 

House  Resolution  No.  9  of  Janut  ry 
and  the  rules  and  practices  of 
Representatives  Indicate  that  nc 
the    House    may,    either    voluntarily 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tfcc 
duce  such  papers  without  the  cc 
House  being  first  obtained.  It  Is  fiirther 
cated  that  he  may  not  supply  co|  iles 
tain  of  the  documents  and  paper ; 
wltbout  such  consent. 

The  subpoena  In  question  Ls  hire 
tached,  and  the  matter  Is  present  id 
action  as  the  House  In  Us  wlsdofc 
fit  to  Uke. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
CI«r*,  House  of  Repres:  ntatives 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


[In  the  U.8.  District  Court  for 
District  of  Wisconsin,   No.   74 

UNnxD  States  op  America  v.  N 
or  Pen  Paru  Obcanizations,  In(  : 


appear  in 

for    the 
Federal 
In  the 
3f  Septem- 
brtng  with 
addressed 
ttee  on 
dUmlnatlon 


:25 
Aveiue 


limit 


To  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  th*  House  of 
Bepresentatlvea,  room  H-105,  The  Capi- 
tol, Washington.  D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to 
the    United    States    District    Cou|t 
Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin  at 
Building.  517   E.   Wisconsin 
city  of  Milwaukee  on  the  22nd  day 
ber  1976  at  11:00  o'clock  A.M.  and 
you  a  letter  dated  January  14. 197! 
to  Wilbur  D.  MUlfl,  Chairman,  Co: 
Ways  and  Mean*  re:  Requested 
of  Tariff  and  Qaota  Provisions 
tlon  of  Raw  Mink  Fur  Skins  fro<n 
and  Future  International  Trade 
signed  Boy  Harman,  John  Stone 
Vernon. 

This  subpoena  is  Issued  upon 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

September  2, 1975. 

Richard  L.  Daerr,  Jr.,  Attorney 
States,    Antitrust    Division    Department 
Justice.  Washington.  D.C.  30630. 

Bttth  W.  La  I(atk. 
VJS.  Itagistrate  br  CJerfc. 


oil 
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to  make 

was  the 

Congress 

that  veto 


te,  I  have 

tecum 

of 

of 

signed  by 
Court 

appear  be- 
he  Eastern 
22.  1975, 
14.  1972 
,  Com- 
utllued  In 
hereto. 
14.  1975, 
FDuse  of 
official  of 
or  in 
um,  pro- 
nt  of  the 
indl- 
of  cer- 
requested 

vhith  at- 
for  such 
may  see 


will  read 


tie 


Eastern 
CR   211) 
ATi(|NAt.  Board 

.  ET  AL. 


Importa- 
Pendlng 
>glsIatlon 
and  Gale 

I  ppUcatlon 


ror  United 
of 


SUBPENA  DUCES  TECUM  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  VS.  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF 
FUR  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS,  INC., 
ETAL. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  »,H.  Res. 
709)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Re.s.  709 
Where.!.-,  in  the  case  of  the  Ui.iiod  .Suites 
of  America  against  National  Bosird  of  Fur 
Farm  Organization.';,  Inc..  et  al.  (criminal 
case  number  74  Ca  211)  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  East- 
crn  District  of  Wisconsin,  a  subpena  duces 
tecum  was  Issued  by  the  said  ccurt  and  ad- 
dressed to  W.  Pat  Jennlng.5,  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  directing  him  to 
nppenr  as  a  witness  before  said  court  on  the 
22nd  day  of  September,  1975,  at  eleven  o'clock 
nntemeridlan,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  speci- 
fied document  In  the  possession  and  under 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Repre.'^entatives : 
Therefore  be  it 

Itesclved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hou.-^e  of  Reprc-^eutatlves  can 
by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  con- 
trol or  possession  but  by  its  permission;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  it  appe.irs  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  ulth  the  admln- 
i.stration  of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of 
Justice,  or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal 
officer,  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this 
House  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  the  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  relevancy  of 
the  document  called  for  in  the  subpena  duces 
tecum,  then  the  said  court,  through  any 
of  Its  officers  or  agents,  be  authorized  to 
attend  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding and  then  always  at  any  place  un- 
der the  orders  and  control  of  thi-s  House, 
and  take  copies  of  the  requested  document 
in  the  possession  or  control  of  the  said  Clerk; 
and  the  Clerk  is  authorized  to  supply  cer- 
tified copies  of  such  document  In  his  pos- 
session or  control  that  the  court  has  found 
to  be  material  and  relevant  and  which  the 
court  or  other  proper  officer  shall  desire,  80 
as,  however,  the  possession  of  said  document 
by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or 
the  same  shall  not  be  removed  from  its  place 
of  file  or  custody  under  the  said  Clerk;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  said  cotirt 

The  resolution  was  agi-eed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
give  the  Members  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  the  week. 


We  have  for  consideration  tomorrow 
House  Resolution  335,  Select  Committee 
for  Missing-in-Action  Servicemen  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

On  the  whip  agenda  we  have  taken  off 
the  bill,  H.R.  7590,  audit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  That  will  be  postponed 
until  a  later  date. 

V/e  will  also  take  up  the  bill,  H.R. 
8150.  Di-ug  Abuse  Office  and  treatment, 
the  rule  having  been  granted  providing 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Wc  will  also  consider  H.R.  7656,  the 
Be3f  Research  and  Information  Act 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  in- 
tention on  tomorrow  to  bring  up  the  ex- 
t-^nsion  of  oil  price  controls,  that  is,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  On 
thi.=;,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
obtain  a  two-thirds  vot«  on  the  rule  be- 
cause we  must  suspend  the  rule  requir- 
ing a  day's  layover  of  the  rule. 

We  anticipate,  of  course,  that  this  rule 
will  be  adopted  tomorrow,  but  in  tlie 
event  that  it  does  not  get  the  required 
two-thirds  vote,  we  will  then  bring  tliat 
up  on  Pi-iday. 

These  bills  will  not  necessarily  be 
brought  up  In  the  order  as  I  have  men- 
tioned them.  If  the  extension  of  oil  price 
controls,  the  allocation  bill,  is  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  at  an  earlier 
hour,  then  we  would  probably  bring  that 
up  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader,  concern- 
ing the  two-thirds  vote  that  tlie  gentle- 
man made  reference  to,  is  that  on  the 
rule? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes;  that  is  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  then  the  passage  of 
the  measure  would  be  by  a  simple  major- 
ity or  also  two-thirds? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Once  we  adopt  the  rule 
by  the  two-thirds,  passage  of  the  bill  will 
be  by  a  majority. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  give  us  any 
indication  as  to  what  we  can  expect  as  to 
Friday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  H  we  can  complete  this 
work  by  tomorrow,  then  there  will  be  no 
work  for  Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  we  do  have  prospects 
of  finishing  tomorrow,  we  would  go 
rather  late  in  favor  of  having  no  session 
Friday  rather  than  adjourning  early  and 
coming  in  Friday;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  In  view  of  the  schedule,  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  we  should  take 
that  long.  We  hope  to  complete  the 
schedule  tomorrow. 

We  do  Intend  to  bring  up  the  exten- 
sion of  price  controls  and  tlie  adoption  of 
the  rule,  which  would  be  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  If  we  fall  to  get  it — and  I  would  an- 
ticipate that  we  would  get  It  without  too 
much  difficulty — we  would  bring  that 
matter  up  on  Friday. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er's yielding. 

Suppose  the  version  that  we  have 
brought  out  is  different  from  the  Sen- 
ate's? Would  that  make  any  difference 
on  the  extension  of  the  Fuel  Allocation 
Act? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  do  not  have  any  idea 
of  what  the  provision  of  the  Senate  is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  that  the  legislation  that  would 
originate  here  would  be  an  extension  of 
45  days  or  60  days? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  would  be  resolved 
by  the  committee.  I  would  anticipate 
that  ii  would  be  60  days. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  as  I  understand,  there 
is  some  disagreement  on  that  issue.  My 
question  is,  why  do  we  need  to  stay  until 
Friday  if  there  cannot  bt  any  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  have  to  iiave  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  the  rule  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter up  tomorrow.  It"  the  two-thirds  fails, 
then  we  will  briiig  the  matter  up  on  the 
following  day. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER  TO- 
MORROW OR  ANY  DAY  THERE- 
AFTER CONSIDERATION  OP  THE 
BILL  (H.R.  9524)  EXTENDING 
EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLO- 
CATION  ACT   OF    1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  in  the  House  tomorrow  or 
on  any  day  thereafter  the  bill  (H.R. 
9524)  extending  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


THE  LATE   ANDREW   J.   VIGLIETTA 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  known  so  well  the  Ins  and  outs  of 
government  as  did  my  close  friend, 
Andrew  J.  Viglietta.  the  political  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  Press,  who  died  Mon- 
day in  New  York. 

For  almost  40  years,  Andy  Viglietta 
covered  Washington  for  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  and  he  did  it  with  a  style 
and  flair  that  was  a  joy  to  behold.  And 
for  years,  until  illness  curtailed  his  ac- 
tivities, Andy  was  the  host  for  tlie  annual 
Queens  Society  in  Washington,  which 
would  be  held  at  the  Congressional  Hotel 
and  which  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  tlie  best  party  in  town.  Congress- 
men, Senators,  Judges  and  even  Presi- 
dents made  sure  they  kept  themselves 
free  for  the  Queens  Night  galas. 

Perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  can 


be  given  any  newspaperman  is  to  say 
that  he  covered  his  beat  thoroughly  and 
fairly.  Andy  Viglietta  could  be  tough 
when  it  came  to  getting  the  news,  but 
he  treated  people  he  dealt  with  with  a 
decency  and  a  gentleness  that  made  him 
one  of  a  kind.  He  leaves  behind  an  army 
of  friends,  the  important  and  not-so- 
important,  who  were  exposed  to  his 
friendship  and  were  captivated  forever 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Andy  well  over 
tiie  years  knew  thut  he  cared  about  tlie 
people  lie  wrote  about.  He  cared  about 
tlie  people  he  wrote  for  and  he  wanted 
the  reader  oi  every  story  to  know  the 
facts  oi  any  event  t'S  .straightforward  and 
honest  as  he  could  present  them. 

During  the  last  few  years,  he  battled 
niightily  to  overcome  the  devastating  ef- 
Iect.s  of  blindness  and  illness,  eitiier  one 
of  which  would  have  plunged  a  lesser 
man  into  the  deptlis  of  despair.  But  as  he 
had  done  all  of  his  life,  Andy  fought  his 
infirmities  with  a  stubbornness  and  a 
cheeriulness  and  a  reserve  of  pride  which 
would  not  let  him  give  up.  I  cannot  recall 
the  number  of  times  that  I,  having  suf- 
fered some  little  setback,  would  receive  a 
call  from  Andy  who,  w  ith  all  of  his  prob- 
lems, had  time  to  worry  about  otliers. 

Andy  and  his  wife  Mary,  his  staunch- 
c.-t  ally  through  tliick  and  thin,  were  al- 
ways ready  with  a  helping  hand  to  tiiose 
who  needed  it. 

With  his  death.  New  York  has  lost  a 
man  who  devoted  his  life  to  seeing  that 
the  people  who  represented  our  city  in 
Washington  held  true  to  the  highest 
standards.  God  help  the  man  who  let 
Andy  down. 

I  want  to  express  tlie  greatest  personal 
sorrow  at  his  passing,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
tend rny  sympatliy  to  Mary,  who  might 
possibly  be  the  most  gracious  lady  in  this 
world,  and  to  the  family  and  the  many 
friends  of  Andy  Viglietta.  He  was  as  good 
a  man  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  we,  all 
of  us,  will  miss  him  grievously. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Air.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo)  in  expressing  sympathy  and 
sorrow  on  the  death  of  Andy  Viglietta 
and  in  expressing  condolences  to  his 
widow,  Mar>'. 

I  have  known  Andy  for  over  20  years. 
He  was  a  great  friend.  He  was  a  tireless 
journalist  and  sought  out  truth  no  matter 
where  it  would  take  him.  He  was  a  friend 
of  people  in  high  places  and  the  public 
in  general.  He  was  a  warm  and  kind  and 
truthful  person.  He  was  the  best  example 
of  what  an  American  journalist  ought  to 
be.  He  struck  a  fine  balance  in  the  re- 
sponsibility to  society  and  to  individuals 
and  at  the  same  time  making  sure  the 
pubUc  had  an  opportunity  to  know  what 
was  going  on. 

We  shall  all  miss  Andy.  He  was  a  great 
credit  to  journalism  and  to  Washington 
and  he  was  a  good  friend  to  all  of  us. 


man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  opponents 
of  the  negotiations  for  a  new  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  have  described  the  princi- 
pal issue  Involved  as  "whether  the  flag 
flown  over  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  that 
of  Uie  U.S.S.R." 

Recourse  to  the  facts  about  the  nego- 
tiating principles  causes  this  oft-con- 
jured Soviet  specter  to  vanish.  The 
agreement  principles  signed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and 
Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  Juan  A. 
Tack  for  the  return  to  Panama  of  full 
jurisdiction  over  its  territoiy  in  which 
the  canal  is  located  in  exchange  for  as- 
surances tliat  the  United  States  will  re- 
tain the  rights,  facilities,  and  land  nec- 
essary for  its  operation  and  defense  lor 
the  duration  of  the  treaty. 

Critics  of  the  negotiating  principles 
liave  not  been  satisfied  by  such  clear 
guarantees.  Instead,  they  continue  to 
cling  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  security  in  Panama  and 
the  adequate  defense  of  the  canal  onb' 
csui  be  insured  by  asserting  so-called 
sovereignty  over  a  strip  of  land. 

Nevertheless,  it  continues,  to  become 
mo.'-e  evident  that  the  protection  of  our 
inteiests  in  Panama  depends  upon  a 
mutually  beneficial  working  relationship 
with  the  Panamanian  Goveinment.  Our 
interests  only  can  be  secured  through 
the  adoption  of  a  new  treaty  to  replace 
the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903 
with  a  docimient  that  appropriately  re- 
flects the  contemporary  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  treaty 
that  emerges  from  the  negotiations  will 
be  inimical  to  our  national  security  are 
becoming  more  isolated  in  that  position. 
The  most  recent  indication  of  the  m- 
accuracy  of  their  view  was  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  negotiations  last 
week  by  Gen.  George  S.  Brown.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  com- 
mend the  general's  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues; 
Remarks    by    General    George    S.    Brown, 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  or  Staft,  Upon 

Departure,    American    Embassy,    Quarry 

Heights,  Canal  Zone,  September  3,   1975 

President  Ford  asked  Mr.  Clements  and 
me  to  come  here,  have  a  look  at  Zone  facili- 
ties and  meet  with  Panamanian  officials.  We 
have  had  a  very  frank  and  useful  meeting 
with  General  Torrijos,  President  Lakas  and 
their  colleagues. 

I  assured  General  Torrtjos  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  Department  of  Defense  were 
committed  to  working  out  a  new  treaty  and 
that  we  fully  support  Ambassador  Bunlcer's 
negotiating  efforts. 

General  Torrijos  discussed  the  situation 
In  Panama  with  us  at  length.  We  told  him 
we  would  report  our  talks,  which  were  very 
helpful,  to  President  Ford. 


U.S.  SECURITY  AND  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


GRAIN  ACCORD  NO  BARGAIN  FOR 
U.S.  FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an- 
nouncing a  new  effort  to  guarantee  and 
stabilize  futm'e  gi-ain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
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Union,  the  President  yesterday 
the  current  export  lid  through 
die    of    October.    In    response 
Meany,  president  of  the 
leaders  of  longshoremen  and 
unions  agreed  to  lift  their 
loading  of  grain  bound  for 
for  the  same  period. 

This  so-called  accord  raises  m 
tions  than  it  answers.  It  delay: 
U.S.  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
willing  customer  for  our  sur 
modities — with  absolutely  no 
that  the  Russians  will  agree 
their  future  buying  policies  to  o 
What  if  they  do  not  agree? 

If  they  do  agree,  what 
our  farmers  have  that  future  s 
the  new  agreement  would  be 
proceed  if  political  pressure 
pressure — arises  again? 

Will  required  long-term 
by  the  Soviets  become,  in  effect, 
nent  lid  on  Soviet  sales? 

What  did  the  longshoremen 
time  unions  give  up  in  this 
courts  have  already  ordered  thei^ 
the  grain  previously  sold,  and 
rected  them  not  to  try  delayins 
such   as    "sick-ins."    They    are 
agreeing  to  do  what  they  hav; 
and  getting  concessions  from  th( 
istration  in  return. 

Meanwhile.  U.S.  farmers 
being  ignored.  They  have 
ditch  to  ditch,  as  urged  by  the 
of  Agriculture.  Our  wheat  far: 
produced  another  bumper  crop, 
-ihird  of  which  is  needed 
They  must  have  foreign  ma 
they  must  have  them  now. 

Latest  crop  reports  from  the 
partment  of  Agriculture  show 
1975  wheat  crop,  most  of  which 
bin,  is  adequate  to  fill  domestic 
provide  for  existing  and  potentiail 
demand,  and  to  carry  over  more 
hundred  million  bushels  more 
carryover  stocks  of  last  year. 

Bread  prices  may  well  go  ur 
the  next  year,  just  as  the  prices 
everything  else,  but  the  fault  lies 
the  farmer.  The  net  farm  value 
of  bread  runs  about  15  percen 
total  cost,  while  other  costs 
the  other  85  percent.  Labor 
accoxmt  for  39  percent  of  the 
loaf  of  bread. 

This  Nation  cannot  allow  any 
be  it  labor  unions  or  any  other 
group,  to  dictate  our  foreign 
icy.  American  agrlcultiire  is  our 
bright  spot  in  our  foreign  trade 
ance  of  payments  picture.  We  ar(  i 
with  the  productive  capacity 
provide  our  wheat  needs  three 
every  year.  The  extended  expor  ■ 
dangers  that  capacity  in  the 
extent  that   it  discourages   U.S 
farmers  from  planting  all  they 

We  have  made  great  strides  ir 
our  agricultural  economy  from 
ment  shackles.  We  should  not 
now.  The  free  market  system 
onstrated  its  superiority  time 
again  over  the  controlled  systei^ 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  the 
these  profitable  export  sales  in 
place. 

This  free  market  system 
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tinue, but  it  requires  not  only  the  free- 
dom to  produce,  but  also  the  freedom 
to  sell.  Artificial  export  controls  are 
harmful  to  this  end  and  should  be  lifted 
immediately. 


THE  LATE  SIG  ARYWITZ— A  GREAT 
CALIFORNIAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Anderson  >  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  that 
yesterday  morning,  Sigmimd  Arywitz, 
executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Coimty  AFL-CIO  Federation  of 
Labor,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  61. 

Labor  has  lost  a  great  leader.  The 
working  people  of  southern  California 
have  lost  a  powerful  protector  of  their 
rights.  And  I  have  lost  a  valuable  and 
close  friend. 

I  am  sure  tliat  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Cahfornia  delegation  were  saddened, 
as  I  was,  when  I  heard  the  news  yester- 
day morning.  Sig  Arywitz  was  more  than 
a  political  force  in  Los  Angeles.  His  works 
and  charitable  contributions  reflected 
his  deep  humanity,  and  his  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man.  It  was  that 
quality  which  made  him  an  outstandins 
leader. 

Sig  Arywitz  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
on  August  27,  1914.  He  attended  New- 
York  State  Teachers  College,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  and  New  York  City  Col- 
lege before  coming  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1936. 

Although  he  started  out  as  a  news- 
paper man,  Sig  Arywitz  soon  gravitated 
toward  the  field  where  he  would  dedi- 
cate his  life — organized  labor.  He  worked 
on  publicity  for  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union  during  the 
1930's  before  entering  the  Army  in  1942. 

After  he  received  his  discharge  in  1945, 
Sig  Arywitz  became  a  member  of  the 
Provisions  Houseworkers  Union.  In  1946 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  ILGWU  as  an 
organizer  for  the  Sportswear  Workers 
Union,  Local  266. 

In  1950  Sig  Arywitz  became  a  delegate 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, and  was  a  member  of  the  merged 
Los  Angeles  Coimty  Federation  of  Labor 
until  his  untimely  death. 

Executive  secretary-treasurer  of  tlie 
federation  since  1967,  Sig  Ai-ywitz  was 
active  in  nimierous  civic  and  community 
affairs.  He  was  labor  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  California  and  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  law  enforcement,  depart- 
ment of  industrial  relations,  from  1959 
to  1967.  As  labor  commissioner,  Sig  ex- 
panded the  staff  and  oflQces  of  the  de- 
partment of  labor  law  enforcement,  in- 
creasing the  annual  recovery  of  unpaid 
wages  from  $2  million  to  $5  million.  He 
was  also  responsible  for  the  enactment  of 
several  new  revisions  of  the  California 
Labor  Code  for  the  protection  of  our 
State's  workers. 

Sig's  main  concern  was  always  the 
benefit  of  the  American  worker,  but  his 
broad  range  of  activities  reflected  his 
boundless  energy  and  Interests.  He  was 
vice  president  of  the  United  Way,  Inc., 
and  a  member  of  the  western  area  ad- 


visory council  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Sig  also  served  on  the  senior  citizens 
health  task  force  of  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles. 

His  concern  for  civil  rights  was  shown 
by  his  membership  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  National  Trade  Union  Coun- 
cil for  Human  Rights;  Jewish  Labor 
Council;  he  was  also  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Democratic  Chicano 
Caucus.  Sig  was  a  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Industry  Committee,  Los  Angeles 
Chapter  of  the  NAACP;  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  American  Trade  Union  Coun- 
cil for  Histadrut. 

I  knew  Sig  Arywitz  for  many  years, 
and  always  respected  him  as  a  man  deep- 
ly committed  to  bettering  the  life  of  our 
working  men  and  women.  Sig  was  al- 
ways active  in  politics,  but  the  value  of 
his  friendship  cannot  be  measured  in 
those  terms.  I  will  always  consider  it  an 
honor  to  have  known  Sigmund  Arywitz, 
and  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  known  him 
as  a  friend.  Sig's  energy,  enthusiasm, 
concern  for  the  human  condition,  and 
total  integrity  will  long  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  ail. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sincerest  condolences  to  Sig's  lovely 
wife,  Barbara. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <  Mr.  Danielson  > . 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  also  thank  my  col- 
league for  taking  this  special  order  so 
that  those  of  us  who  knew  "Sig"  and 
respected  him  could  pay  our  respects. 

Like  all  Californians,  I  was  aggrieved 
to  hear  of  Sig's  untimely  passing.  It  just 
does  not  seem  possible  that  Siggy  Ary- 
witz, the  big,  strong,  healthy,  robust  man 
who  has  led  in  the  field  of  labor  for  so 
long,  is  now  gone.  I  do  not  know  when 
I  first  met  Siggy.  It  seems  as  though  he 
has  always  been  there,  leading  in  the 
field  of  labor  and  community  affairs  in 
our  southern  California  area. 

I  do  remember  that  he  was  there  when 
I  came  back  from  World  War  II  and 
started  working  in  politics  in  the  late 
forties,  and  I  am  glad  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson)  our  former  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, has  read  off  a  little  more  of  the 
biography,  because  I  now  know  that  Sig 
was  there  in  1936,  which  was  before  I 
got  to  California. 

But  what  did  happen  is  one  thing,  and 
what  is  going  to  happen  is  another.  We 
are  all  going  to  miss  Siggy.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  labor  leader  but,  as  has  been 
outlined  by  the  biograhical  data  which 
has  just  now  been  put  in  the  Record,  he 
was  very  active  and  very  important  in  all 
of  the  activities  of  our  society,  our  com- 
munity, and  our  economy  in  southern 
California,  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  State.  He  was  a  person  one 
could  always  rely  on  for  good  common 
sense  and  for  good  advice  and  for  good 
leadership.  He  was  known  for  not  only 
being  a  worker  in  political  campaigns,  a 
leader  in  political  campaigns,  but  also  as 
an  active  participant  In  community 
affairs. 

What  is  even  more  important  to  me  is 
he  was  a  good  personal  friend.  I  am  going 
to  miss  him. 
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My  wife  Joins  me  in  expressing  our 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Arywitz. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Anderson)  for  letting  me  take  this 
time  to  participate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Patterson  ) . 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
for  yielding  to  me. 

At  this  point  as  a  new  Member  of 
Congress,  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sig  Ary- 
witz was  more  limited  than  Mr.  Ander- 
son s.  However,  I  found  him  to  be  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  articulate  mem- 
bers of  the  union  community  in  the  labor 
movement  in  California.  He  devoted  his 
life  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the 
woi'kingman  and  workingwoman  in 
America. 

I  join  with  his  family  in  the  momning 
of  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  be  associated 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  contribution. 

At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell^. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I 
join  my  colleague  from  California  in  this 
tribute  to  Mr.  Sigmund  Arywitz. 

Sig  contributed  substantially  to  Cali- 
fornia labor,  industry,  life  and  politics. 
As  an  important  leader  of  a  strong  seg- 
ment of  labor,  his  influence  pene- 
trated every  aspect  of  living  throughout 
California.  He  was  always  a  strong  sup- 
porter and  great  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  all  that  stood  for  what 
was  right  and  best  for  the  community. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  numerous 
national.  State  and  local  ofBcials  and 
their  constituencies  in  mourning  the  loss 
of  this  very  good  man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  lost  a  very  close  friend. 

Sig  Arj'witz,  a  national  labor  leader, 
a  civil  libertarian,  and  a  political  activist 
died  suddenly  in  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday 
of  an  apparent  heart  attack.  His  un- 
timely passing  saddens  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  and  knowing 
him. 

Sig  was  a  big,  burly,  loving  man  who 
lived  life  to  the  fullest.  He  was  a  true 
professional  and  executed  his  commit- 
ments with  maximum  vigor  and  com- 
petency. He  was  a  dedicated  student  of 
the  labor  movement  in  this  country  and 
received  his  initial  practical  experience 
v.ith  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  beginning  in  1949.  From 
that  10-year  experience  he  qiiickly  rose 
to  positions  of  great  responsibility  in- 
cluding his  appointment  as  California's 
commissioner  of  labor  In  1959  and  in 
1967  he  assumed  what  was  to  be  his  last 
post  as  executive  secretarj'-tieasurer  of 
the  500,000  member  Los  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Labor— AFL-CIO. 


But  Sig  was  much  more  than  an  ex- 
cellent organizer  and  defender  of  the 
workingman's  right  to  a  fair  shake.  He 
was  a  warm,  concerned  individual  with 
a  social  conscience.  He  fought  vigorously 
and  relentlessly  for  what  he  believed.  He 
never  compromised  his  principles.  He 
never  abandoned  the  people  he  repre- 
sented, as  a  public  servant  or  labor  lead- 
er. His  strong  sense  of  social  activism 
caused  him  to  be  a  dynamic  civil  lights 
spokesman  and  a  leader  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  and  this  is  where  we  fii'st 
worked  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sig  was  a  man  of  action. 
An  individual  who  loved  th'?  challenge 
of  a  political  election  or  rally  or  the 
tense,  unknown  nature  of  labor  negotia- 
tions. He  v.^as  a  forceful  spokesman  for 
the  working  man  rnd  woman. 

Mv  friend  will  be  .'">orelv  missed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sorrow  and  sadness 
that  I  rife  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  old, 
old  friend.  Sigmund  Arywitz.  who  passed 
away  suddenly  yesterday. 

Sig  Arj-witz  sei-ved  for  many  years  as 
executive  secretary-treasm'er  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor. 
During  these  years  I  was  privileged,  prior 
to  my  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  have  also  been  active  in 
organized  labor  efforts.  Accordingly  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Sig 
and  being  familiar  with  his  work. 

Among  labor  leaders  of  our  State  and 
our  Nation,  he  was  one  of  the  gi"eatest. 
He  was  a  man  of  dedication  to  his  cause; 
he  was  a  worker  and  a  fighter  with  great 
tenacity;  and  he  was  at  all  times  a  hu- 
manitarian with  deep  concern  and  com- 
passion for  his  fellowman.  It  was  this 
combination  of  attributes  which  made 
him  one  of  the  greatest  labor  leaders  in 
our  GoldaiT  State's  125  years  of  existence. 

The  labor  movement,  of  coiu-se,  will 
miss  him,  but  the  accomplishments  and 
advances  of  the  movement  to  which  he 
devoted  his  entire  life  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  work  for  decades  to 
come.  Personally,  I  will  miss  Sig  as  a 
longtime,  personal  friend. 

My  wife  joins  me  In  extending  to  his 
wife.  Barbara,  our  deepest  sj-mpathles. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  a  great 
labor  leader  and  a  great  American,  Sig 
Arywitz.  Those  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  and  knew  him  recognized  the  unique 
dedication  he  brought  to  the  political 
ai-ena  and  to  government. 

He  was  known  for  his  outstanding 
ability  and  Intellect.  His  service  to  the 
State  of  California  as  chief  of  industrial 
relations  brought  new  hope  and  protec- 
tion to  working  people.  The  safety  of 
workers  and  their  benefits  were  always 
foremost  in  his  mind.  His  courageous 
leadership  in  bringing  enforcement  of 
labor  laws  into  the  public  eye  set  a  new 
precedent  in  labor  law. 

The  people  of  California,  and  the  Na- 
tion and  the  labor  movement  has  lost  a 
great  citizen,  but  the  workingman  has 
lost  a  friend  that  will  be  mourned  for 
time  to  come. 

Our  greatest  .sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife  and  family  and  we  join  the  host 
of  his  friends  who  grieve  his  passing. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  our  colleagues  in  mourning  the  un- 


timely passing  of  Sigmund  Arj'witz.  He 
was  a  truly  gifted  labor  leader,  a  man 
whose  influence  was  felt  in  many  spheres 
of  life  and  well  beyond  the  borders  of 
California,  his  usual  base  of  operations. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Arj'witz  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO,  a 
post  he  assumed  following  service  as  Cali- 
fornia labor  commissioner. 

At  Mr.  Arywitz'  urging,  organized  labor 
in  California  took  unequivocal  stands  in 
support  of  human  and  civil  rights,  in 
addition  to  reflecting  more  traditional 
concerns  of  the  labor  movement. 

His  power  for  good  was  great,  and  well 
used.  He  will  certainly  be  missed. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mrs.  Burton  and  I  were  deeply  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  dear  friend. 
Sig  Arywitz.  We  knew  him  and  worked 
v.-ith  him  for  almost  25  years. 

Sig  Arywitz  was  a  champion  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  in  our  State  and  he 
was  a  fighter  for  economic,  social,  and 
racial  justice. 

He  spent  many  years  as  education  di- 
rector of  the  ILGWU.  In  1958,  he  was 
appointed  State  labor  commissioner  by 
former  Gov.  Edmmid  "Pat"  Brown.  In 
1967.  he  was  elected  executive  secretary 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty  Labor  Feder- 
ation, AFL-CIO,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  his  untimely  death. 

Sig  Arywitz  was  a  labor  ler^der  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  term.  His  ability 
and  dedication  were  admired  by  all  who 
knew  and  worked  with  him. 

To  his  wife,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Burton  and 
I  extend  our  most  sincere  sympathy.  Her 
loss  is  sliared  by  literally  millions  of  our 
fellow  Californians  whose  lives  have 
been  enriched,  because  Sig  Arywitz  was 
a  man  of  strengtli,  a  man  who  cared,  and 
a  man  who  was  involved  in  tlie  political 
process  to  achieve  the  social  goals  in 
which  he  firmly  believed. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  just  received  the  sad  news  that  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  both  personally  and 
professionally,  has  passed  away.  Sig- 
mund Arywitz,  the  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Loo  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  the  young  age  of  61. 

Sig  was  a  fixture  on  tlie  Los  Angeles 
political  and  labor  r.cenes.  His  passing 
leaves  a  tremendous  void  in  knowledge, 
awareness,  and  action  on  belialf  of  labor 
union  members.  It  will  not  easily  be 
filled. 

Prom  now  on.  many  important  gath- 
erings and  meetings  will  not  seem  the 
same  without  Sig  at  the  head  table.  His 
ability  to  perceive  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  labor  union  members,  and  to  com- 
municate those  views  to  those  of  us  in 
the  political  arena,  was  one  of  Sife's  out- 
standing quaUties. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  I  send  condo- 
lences to  Sig's  family  and  his  manj'  close 
friends. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  personal  sorrow  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  the  memory  of  Sig 
Arywitz.  Too  often  we  wait  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  friend  until  he  Ls  no  longer  with  us. 

The  accomplishments  and  dedication 
of  Sig  are  well  kno\^'n  to  all  of  us.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  securing  a  better  way 
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of  life  for  the  American  worl  er 
work  in  tlie  labor  field,  as  a  me  Tiber 
the  International  Ladies  Garment; 
ei-s  Union,  as  California's  labor 
yioner  under  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  a 
executive  secretary-treasurer  of 
Angeles  County  Federation  of 
serve  as  an  example  of  what  a 
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whole  country. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Siieakfr.  it 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
of  "Sig"  Arywitz.  "Sig"  v/as  trul: 
the  most  outstanding  labor  lc£ 
the  State  of  California  and  he 
greatly  missed  by  all  of  us  w  ho 
the  honor  and  pleasure  to  work 
over  the  years.  His  hard  work 
standing   efforts   have   certainly 
great  impact  on  the  labor  niovcirien 
most  recently  have  resulted  in 
new  revisions  of  the  Labor  Code 
protection  of  California  workers 
tion  to  his  efforts  within  the  fr 
of  the  labor  movement,  which 
be  forgotten,  "Sig"  was  also  mo^ 
in  civic  affairs  and  political 
He  was  certainly  a  most  unselfish 
vidual  who  devoted  the  major 
his  time  for  the  benefit  of  otliers. 

Reta  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Arywitz  in 
loss  and  hope  that  she  will  take 
in   knowing   of   the   many   peo; 
share  her  loss  with  her. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  the  reque.-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cfilifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BENEFITS  TO  SURVIVORS  OF  PUB- 
LIC SAFETY  OFFICERS  KILLED  IN 
LINE   or'   DUTY 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized lor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing a  bill  that  1  had  proposed 
in  the  last  .session  of  Congress  that  would 
provide  benefits  for  the  r.ui"viving  depend- 
ent.? of  a  public  sr.fety  officer  killed  in 
thp  line  of  duty  or  on  apparent  criminal 
a''i. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed 
l-fris!ation  to  thi.s  effect  in  the  93d  Con- 
ere.ss,  but  problems  arose  in  the  confer- 
ence committre  that  were  never  resolved. 

Eligible  public  .'^ervice  officers  include 
reserve  and  professional  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firemen.  The  term  law  en- 
forcement officer  includes  policemen,  cor- 
rectional ofTicevs,  prison  guards,  proba- 
tion and  parole  officers  and  officers  in- 
volved in  programs  relating  to  juvenile 
delinquency  or  narcotic  addiction. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  the 
risk  of  violence  faced  by  our  peace  of- 
ficers increasing  daily,  and  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  proposing  will  give  them  and 
their  families  some  measure  of  security. 

This  bill  will  also  cover  prison  guards. 
The  prison  guard  in  recent  years  has  been 
faced  with  an  increase  in  violence  with- 
in the  prison  system.  It  is  obvious  to  all 
that  we  need  prison  reform,  but  we  will 
always  need  guards  and  unless  these  men 
and  women  feel  that  their  families  will 
be  provided  for  if  something  should  hap- 
pen to  them  we  are  not  going  to  find 
the  qualified  people  needed  for  these 
positions. 

Crime  knows  no  jurisdictional  bound- 
ary, nor  respects  the  color  of  a  law- 
enforcement  officer's  uniform.  Each  offi- 
cer, whether  sheriff,  deputy,  highway 
patrolman,  policeman,  or  prison  guard, 
must  be  fully  cognizant  that  death  may 
come  to  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
sworn  duties. 

I  believe  these  guaranteed  benefits 
would  improve  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 
ment by  lifting  the  morale  of  those  who 
enforce  the  law.  Thus,  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  have  at  least  two  positive 
results;  direct  financial  benefits  to  the 
families  of  slain  public  safety  officers, 
and  improved  law  enforcement. 

I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  passed 
as  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  this  coun- 
try to  adequately  compensate  those  who 
risk  their  lives  to  protect  all  of  society. 


JOHN  McCORMACK  REMINISCES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boston 
Evening  Globe  on  September  5,  197S,  ran 
an  excellent  interview  with  our  beloved 
former  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack. 
I  know  our  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  article,  so  I  am  in- 
serting it  at  this  point.  I  would  further 
like  to  report  that  Speaker  McConnr.ck 
is  doing  fine  and  .sends  his  best  wishes  lo 
all  Members. 

The  article  follows: 
John  McCormack  Reminisces:   "It's  Jubt  a 

.SPIRIV.  SOtTTH  EUSION  IS  REALLY  A  ."PIRIT — 
A    WAV    OF    LlIE" 

(By   Richnrd  W.  O'DonneU) 

It  ^v.H?  fi'-e  years  ago  that  South  Boitjiis 
.lohu  W.  Mi'Cormack  announced  he  was  re- 
tiring from  politics. 

For  tlie  nrst  time  in  more  than  40  years, 
his  name  did  not  appear  on  the  batlot  in  that 
September  prim.iry  a.s  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress  In  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District. 

Recently,  the  retired  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representaiive.s,  now  84,  taped  a  90-miji- 
iite  interview  for  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
He  was  interviewed  by  two  South  Boston  stu- 
dents. John  McCarthy  and  Mary  Andruszki- 
wicz,  and  he  recalled  fond  memorie.s  of  his 
own  youth,  his  political  life,  and  famous 
Bostonlans  he  had  encountered  over  the 
ye.irs. 

Excerpts  from  tlie  Interview  follow: 

ON    SOtrrH    BOSTON 

■There's  a  character  to  South  Boston. 
1  here's  something  about  South  Boston  that's 
Didescrlbable.  It's  a  wonderful  place. 

"If  t.vo  persons  met — in  Hong  Kong  or  in 
Rome  or  in  some  remote  place,  or  even  in 
the  continental  United  States — they  would 
naturally  ask  one  another  where  they'd  come 
from. 

"If  they  both  come  from  the  United  States, 
the  one  who  came  from  South  Boston  would 
never  say,  I  come  from  Boston.'  He'd  say, 
South  Boston."  The  other  person  would  men- 
tion the  city. 

■Its  just  a  spirit.  South  Boston  is  reallv  a 
spirit— a  way  of  life.  Remarkable  people 
lived  over  there.  And  there's  remaikabie  peo- 
ple that  live  there  stUl. 

"In  South  Boston,  the  people  have  deep 
faith.  For  a  community  of  Its  population,  it 
sent  more  young  men  to  the  priesthood  in 
the  Catholic  Church  and  more  glrl.s  to  be- 
come nuns  in  the  sisterhood  of  the  Catholic 
Church  than  any  other  community  of  Its 
population  in  the  United  States.  And,  I  dare 
say,  throughout  the  world.  Any  other  com- 
munity would  have  difficulty  In  challenging 
that  statement.  I'm  safe  in  saying  any  com- 
munity throughout  the  United  States." 

ON    CtJRLET 

"Jim  Curley  was  a  colorful  man,  an  un- 
usual man.  I  got  to  know  him  but  not  as 
well  as  I  would  have  If  I'd  started  with  his 
generation.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Honey 
Pitz.  He'd  been  In  politics  12  or  15  years 
before  I  came  along. 

"Returning  to  Curley,  he  went  down  to 
Washington  later  on  In  his  political  career 
while  I  was  Leader.  We  got  along  well. 

"When  I  was  a  youngster,  we  lived  on 
Mercer  street  in  South  Boeton  in  a  block 
of  tenements.  There  were  seven  entrances, 
and  21  families  lived  In  them.  The  common 
bathroom  was  down  In  the  cellar — not  the 
'basement' — mind  you.  We  called  It  the  cellar. 
Those  places  had  no  bathtubs,  electricity  or 
anything. 

"When  the  tide  went  out  there  were  mud- 
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flats,  and  the  odor  of  them— it  waj»  terrible. 
We  didn't  have  that  Strandway.  That  Strand- 
way  was  all  mudllned,  you  know,  except  one 
part  we  called  McNary  Park. 

"The  tide  used  to  come  right  into  tl\e  Old 
Colony  Railroad,  where  we  lived.  And  all 
out  that  way  was  mudflats  when  the  tide 
went  out. 

■The  Strand  way^and  that  baseball  park— 
they're  monuments  to  Jim  Curley.  No  qtie.s- 
tioii  al>out  that.  He  was  the  man  who  got 
rid  of  the  mudflats. 

•He  was  an  amazing  fellow.  Curley  wa.<= 
Either  the  people  loved  him.  or  they  hated 
him.  He  had  some  terrific  campaigns.  I  never 
was  of  that  school,  where  Id  want  to  attack 
somebody  personally.  I  never  wa.'*.  T  di-scussed 
ihsiies.  Very  sharply.  But  I  never  attacked 
the  motives  of  anybody. 

•Curley  was  probably  one  of  the  10  most 
eloquent  speakers  in  the  country. 

•But  when  he  ran.  It  wasn't  a  question  of 
is.Mies.  It  was  a  question  of  either  Miey  loved 
htm,  or  they  hated  him. 

•'Usually,  there  were  enough  who  loved  him 
to  elect  him." 

ON    SALTONST.\LL'S    "SOUTH    B013T0N  "    F.^CE 

"It  was  Curley  again,  and  that  sharp 
tongue  of  his.  He  made  a  mistake,  which 
quite  often  he  did.  When  he  was  running 
afe,ainst  Saltonstall,  as  a  Joke,  he  referred  to 
Saltonstall's  South  Boston  face. 

"That  aroused  the  people  of  South  Boston. 
T'aey  resented  it,  and  they  went  out  and 
voted  for  Saltonstall.  After  that,  Stalton- 
.^tall  was  always  a  great  favorite  of  the  people 
of  South  Boston. 

ON    CARDINAL    CVSHINO 

'He  was  an  outstanding  churchman.  He 
and  I  were  very  close  iriends.  He  was  btrn  in 
what  we  called  the  upper  part  of  South  Bos- 
ton, >ip  around  Marine  road,  as  I  remember — 
but  Upper  South  Boston.  I  lived  mo.st  of  my 
life  in  around  Andrew  square. 
•  "Cardinal  Gushing  wa-s  dynamic.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  he  was  In  the  semi- 
nary— before  he  was  ordained — during  the 
stmxmer  time  they  would  have  a  month  or  so 
v/hen  they  had  a  vacation. 

"It  would  come  around  September,  and 
he  used  to  go  out  and  campaign  for  a  friend 
of  his.  Dan  Casey,  who  later  became  a  Judge, 
and  was  a  Judge  in  one  of  our  cotirts  for 
many,  many  years. 

"When  he  was  a  seminarian,  he  used  to 
go  out  dviring  the  primary  time  and  cam- 
paign. I  can  see  him  now  up  at  the  corner 
of  Dorchester  street  and  Broadway — tip  in  a 
peddler's  wagon   campaigning. 

"He  didn't  need  a  loudspeaker.  His  voice 
would  carry  a  tremendous  distance.  He'd  go 
out  and  campaign  for  his  friends,  as  he  did 
for  Dan  Casey.  It  Just  shows  how  human  he 
was. 

"Of  course,  he  was  ordained — the  work  he 
did  will  last  forever.  The  name  ol  Cardinal 
Gushing  will  always  live  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Boston,  but  everywhere  because  of 
the  rich  qualities  he  possessed  as  a  priest, 
and  as  a  man,  and  as  a  human  being. 

"Mrs.  McCormack  and  I — we'd  go  out  and 
visit  the  Cardinal  at  his  residence.  We  had 
friends  out  In  Milwaukee  who  were  the  prin- 
cipal owners  of  the  Schlitz  Brewery  Co.  For 
24  years,  they  had  a  foundation.  Tliey  were 
very  charitable  people.  And,  for  24  years,  for 
the  McCormacks,  they'd  send  In  $10,000  a 
year  for  the  Cardinal's  charities. 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  always 
carried  the  checks  out  to  Archbishop  Gush- 
ing— later  Cardinal  Gushing. 

•  We'd  go  out  with  the  check  every  year 
to  deliver  It  and  have  a  chat  with  him.  And 
no  sooner  would  we  arrive  than  he'd  want 
to  know,  'What  about  politics?' 

"Tlie  first  thing  he'd  ask  would  be  to 
talk  about  politics.  He  loved  politics. 

"So  I  used  to  say  to  him  every  once  In  a 


while,  'Well,  Tour  Emmlnence,  I'm  awfully 
glad  you  had  the  calling  to  the  vocation  of 
the  priesthood,  because  If  you  didn't,  and 
you  wanted  to  be  In  politics,  and  you  wanted 
to  go  to  Congress,  I  wouldn't  be  there  now. 
■you'd  be  there. 

"He  loved  politics.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man.  He  was  a  real  product  of  South 
Boston. 

ON  SOrTH  BOSTON  POLITICS 

'The  people  of  the  district,  from  a  politi- 
cal angle,  took  their  politics  very  .seriously. 
Naturally  most  of  them  were  Democrats,  as 
the  Democratic  Party  was  the  party  that 
fought  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  poor, 
the  afflicted,  the  underprivileged.  And  It 
still  does,  but  particularly  In  those  years 
when  I  was  a  young  man. 

"In  those  days,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  In  South  Boston  dldiVt  have  much — 
were  not  passessed  of  much  of  the  worldly 
goods.  Most  of  them  were  poor. 

'•I  lived  in  a  very  poor  section  of  South 
Boston.  AU  my  life  was  from  Mercer  street 
to  Andrew  square  and  Minton  street.  The 
people  were  on  the  poor  side  of  the  journey 
through  life,  even  in  those  days. 

'•But  they  were  people  of  deep  faith. 
They  had  no  fear  of  God;   they  loved  God. 

"And  most  of  them  were  politically 
Democrats.  The  Democratic  Party  was  the 
party  that  offered  them  hope,  in  the  nature 
of  legislation.  It  was  only  natural  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  would  be  strong  sup- 
porter.s.  They  are  still  of  the  Deiaocrntlc 
Party. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it  wa.s  only 
natural  that  I'd  be  a  Democrat,  I  believe, 
not  only  becatise  of  the  leadership  of  the 
party  when  I  wa.s  a  young  man,  but  be- 
cause of  the  great  principles  given  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  our  country  by 
the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
immortal  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"So  it  was  only  naturr.l  for  me  to  be  a 
strong  Democrat,  which  I  am  today,  and 
will  be  during  my  entire  life." 

ON  His  EARLY  CAMPAIGNS 

"So  when  I  was  a  young  man  and  had 
passed  the  bar.  It  was  only  natural  that  I 
sliould  go  into  politics. 

"My  first  election  was  to  the  Goustitu- 
tlonal  Convention.  That  was  during  the 
war.  I  think  it  was  old  Ward  11.  Ward  9 
was  the  lower  end,  and  10  was  up  around 
Dorchester  street,  and  up  to  the  Point,  and 
down  around  Ninth  street,  and  out  through 
Andrew  square,  and  then  out  to  Mt.  Vernon 
street,  and  then  over  through  the  Cherry 
Valley.  And  I  was  In  Ward  11. 

"So  my  first  ofHce  was  the  Constitutional 
Convention  In  1917  and  '18.  Then  I  was 
•elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1919,  and 
I  served  In  the  Massachusetts  House  in 
1920-21,  and  22.  Then  I  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate.  I  served  there  for  four  years, 
from  1923  to  1926. 

"Then  I  worked  In  1928  for  Congress  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term.  My  predecessor,  James 
A.  Galllvan  died.  I'd  run  against  him  In  '26, 
and  I  didn't  win.  But  I'd  made  tremendous 
friends,  which  was  the  foundation  for 
winning  In  '28. 

"A  lot  of  people — thousands  of  people — 
wanted  to  vote  for  me,  but  didn't  because 
they  knew  Jimmy  Galllvan  or  he's  done  a 
invor  for  them. 

"And  they'd  tell  me  so.  And  I'd  tell  them 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  them  say  they  can't  vote 
for  me,  but  I  appreciated  their  frankness, 
and  someday  I  hoped  they  might  be  able 
to  vote  for  me  for  some  office. 

"So  In  the  '26  fight  I  didn't  win.  And  I 
never  knew  whether  I'd  be  In  polities  agftln 
after  that.  But  In  '28,  when  GalHvan  died — 
that  was  the  fight  that  won  for  me. 

"I  ran  and  was  elected  to  the  unexpired 
term,  and  the  next  regular  term.  The  people 


of  the  district  then  comprised  South  Boston 
and  Dorchester.  The  biggest  bulk  of  the  vote 
came  from  Dorchester. 

"In  '28.  I  won  handily  because  of  that  re- 
serve vote  I  had  of  people  I'd  make  a  very 
favorable  impression  on  in  the  '26  campaign 
through  the  manner  In  which  I  conducted  it. 

"I  never  believed  in  campaigning  in  per- 
sonal attacks.  I  never  made  a  personal  at- 
tack upon  anyone 

"You  read  of  people  discu-ssing  pRrson- 
alities.  I  feel  sorry  when  I  see  them  doing 
that.  Ii  shows  one  who  is  appealing  to  emo- 
tionaltsm.  rather  than  to  rational  judg- 
ment— to  good  sound  common  sense. 

'•It  slio-A.s  a  side  of  human  nature  that  is 
loreign  lo  me.  I  wouldn't  want  to  hold  pub- 
lic office  if  I  hod  to  get  it  over  the  dead 
bones  of  some  opponent  of  mine,  so  to  speak, 
or  tlie  skeleton. 

"I  served  in  Congress  for  42  years.  It  wha 
the  people  of  the  district  who  kept  me  there. 
They  enabled  me  to  be  elected  Leader,  and 
then  Speaker  of  the  House. 

•'So  I'm  indebted. 

"In  the  beginning.  It's  yotsr  friends  that 
do  it.  Friendship  in  politics  means  an  awful 
lot.  The  making  of  friends — anyone  who  lh 
thinking  of  going  into  politics  .should  make  a 
lot  of  inends.  Make  all  the  triends  you  can." 

ON    HIS    NtWSPAPER    BOT    DAYS 

•WlK'U  I  Started  out,  I  had  a  pretty  goo;! 
foundation  in  Ward  11.  That  was  betau.'ie  I 
sold  papers  there:  myself  and  two  younger 
brothers  had  a  paper  route  on  Sundays.  We 
used  to  go  over  around  Newman  street 
and  Mercer  street.  We  had  customers  over  in 
that  area,  and  I  used  to  go  out  to  Rogers 
.street  and  out  to  Andrew  square  and  out 
through  Mt.  Vernon  street -that  area — on 
the  Sunday  route. 

"You  see,  ray  father  died  when  I  was  IJ. 
and  I  was  the  head  of  the  family.  I  made  $3  a 
week  delivering  telegrams  for  the  Western 
Union  or  the  Postal  Telegraph.  And  with  the 
paper  route  I  used  to  make  *7  or  $8  a  week. 
In  summer  weeks,  we^d  make  $9  or  $10.  That 
money  enabled  our  wonderful  mother  to  keep 
our  family  together. 

"And.  you  know,  the  spUit  of  South  Bos- 
ton, the  character.  We  had  character  from 
those  wonderful  mothers  over  there.  There 
are  wonderful  mothers  everywhere,  but  SouMi 
Boston  seemed  to  have  a  concentration  of 
them.  Even  now! 

"I  had  that  newspaper  route  for  several 
years.  And  when  I  ran,  naturally  anybody 
who  was  a  customer  of  mine,  you  could  pretty 
well  assume  would  support  me.  They  thought 
pretty  well  of  me.  and  developed  a  friendship. 
It's  a  friendship  that  has  lasted  to  this  very 
day. 

"Then  I  got  a  Job  In  a  broker's  office  and 
made  $3.50  a  week.  That  was  fifty  cents  more 
than  the  telegraph  company  paid  me.  I 
wanted  to  bring  the  extra  money  home  to  my 
dear  mother. 

"Then  I  got  a  Job  in  a  law  office  for  $4  a 
week.  I  was  an  errand  boy.  That's  where  I 
studied  law — in  a  law  office.  And  he  took  au 
Interest  in  me — the  lawyer — like  a  son.  It 
wasn't  easy.  It  was  Just  a  question  of  whether 
you  had  the  stamina — the  character. 

"The  character  was  instilled  In  us  in  the 
home.  In  the  church,  and  in  the  schools  in 
those  days.  You  never  heard  of  anything  like 
teacher  brtitallty. 

"If  you  did  anything  in  the  cla.ssrooms, 
she'd  say,  'Johnny,  you  want  me  to  tell  your 
mother'?  Or  do  you  want  me  to  take  care  of 
the  situation?' 

"I'd  rather  have  her  take  care  of  it.  I'd  get 
off  an  awful  lot  easier  than  with  my  mother 
and  father." 

ON    LOUISE    DAY    HICKS 

"All  tho.se  political  leaders  In  South  Boston 
are  good  friends.  Billy  Bulger  Is  class.  He's 
really  class.  He's  got  what  you  call  class  la 
politics. 
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"Lotiise  Is  a  very  strong  cliaract«i 
her  father  very  well — BUiy  Day.  He 
active  In  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
one  of  God's  noble  men.  He  used  to 
clal  Judge  over  In  South  Boston. 

"As  for  Louise  Day  Hlcks,  she  U 
girl  of  strong  convictions,  and 

"You've  got  some  flue  men, 
over  there  too.  You've  got  good  men 
Ejstan." 

ON  SOUTH  BOSTON   AGAIN 

•You've  got  to  catch  the  spirit 
sUll  there  in  South  Boston. 
-spirit.  It  isn't  a.s  strong  down  In 
end  as  it  used  to  be,  but  the  splr: 
there. 

"South  Bo.ston's  a  great  commuii 
01  columnists,  or  writers  who  are 
sell  a  book,  or  sell  a  column  to  a 
whose  regard  Tor  the  truth  Is  sadl 
in  their  desire  to  make  money, 
some  things  slurringly  about  Soutl 
But  it's  not  justified. 

'The  people  of  South  Bosto:i  W' 
loyal.  They  always  responded  in  1 
overwhelming   numbers   to  our 
time  of  war. 

"And  there  was  sDrt  oT  a  spirit 
the  neighbor.  None  of  us  had  anytl 
if  some  neighbor  was  a  little  wor« 
dear  mother  could   alway:>   Hud 
somewhere  to  send  over. 

"Per  the  most  part,  the  people 
Boston  had  always  lived  together  wl 
standing  minds. 

"But  they  were  also  fighters. 
liow  to  fight  when  tiiey  had  to 

'They  had  to  know  how  to  fight 
the  truth,  when  I  was  a  youngster 
pie  had  tr>  fight  to  live.  It  was  th4t 
You  had  to  be  a  fighter  to  survive 

"Now  sonie  people  in  another  distti 
say  I'm  prejudiced.  Every  ether  dls 
wonderful  people.  But  it  seems  to 
aa  Intense  concentration  of  marvel 
over  In  South  Boston." 

John  "W.  McCormack:  "The  name 
Inal  Gushing  will  always  live  in 
and  minds  of  the  people,  not  onl 
Archdiocese  of  Bo:3ton,  but  everj-whel-e 
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RURAL  RAIL  PRESERVATIOf  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ttnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tho  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  No|.an)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Ml'.  NOLAN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  adi  today 
introducing  the  Rural  Rail  Pres<  rvation 
and  Improvement  Act,  a  bill  desi  nied  to 
preserve  and  upgrade  America  p  rural 
transportation  system. 

The  deterioration  and  abandonjnent  of 
cur  national  rallbeds  is  one  of  tlie  most 
severe  problems  facing  rural  America. 
Many  local  communities  are  hea 
pendent  upon  branch  line 
their  continued  growth  and 
As  tracks  have  decayed  and 
dwindled,  rural  communities 
forced  to  rely  on  more  expensi 
energy-efBcient  means  of  tr 
Increased  costs  for  transporting 
fertilizer,  and  machinery  to 
Uanslate<i  into  higher  food  prices 
Aniericajis. 

Under  the  1973  Rail  Service  Act , 
gram  of  continuation  grants  wa^ 
lished    to    assist    communities 
Northeast  and  Midv.est  rail 
region  to  maintain  essential  ra 
ices.  However,  3.000  miles  of  tract 
of  them  fn  America's  prime 
areas,  are  covered  by  no  program  bf  Fed- 
eral assistance  whatsoever. 
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The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  national  rail 
plan  with  assistance  to  State  and  local 
communities  to  upgrade  and  maintain 
branch  services.  A  temporary  2-year 
moratorium  on  abandonments  outside 
the  Northeast  region  would  go  into  effect 
to  give  State  and  local  governments  time 
to  plan  their  rehabilitation  program. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  req-oired  to  de- 
velop within  300  days  a  comprehensive 
report  regarding  essential  rail  services 
within  the  Nation.  This  report  would  be 
subject  to  evaluation  and  hearings  by  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  Office.  These  find- 
ings would  then  be  used  by  the  Office  in 
tlie  preparation  of  a  detailed  information 
survey  and  report  on  the  impact  of 
abandonments  in  Statrs  ouU^ide  the  rail 
emergency  region. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  economic, 
social,  and  ennronmental  costs  of  aban- 
doning a  branch  line  would  exceed  the 
benefits,  the  proposal  would  authorize 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing the  line  in  operation.  Tlois  assistance 
would  be  available  nationwide  on  tlie 
same  basis  that  it  is  now  available  to  the 
rail  emergency  region.  Our  bill  v.-ould  au- 
thorize an  additional  $100  million  to  cov- 
er the  cost  of  this  program 

Finally,  to  pi'ovicle  time  to  sLudy  our 
ruri-l  tran.portatioii  netwoik  and  to  en- 
able State  and  local  governments  to  set 
up  programs  to  utilize  continuation 
grants,  the  bUl  would  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary 2-year  moratorium  on  abandon- 
ments outside  tlie  Northeast  Region.  This 
moratorium  could  be  waived  whenever 
the  abandonment  request  is  not  opposed 
by  any  State,  county,  or  mimicipality 
served  by  the  line. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  9516 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973  in  order  to  expand  the 
planning  and  raU  .service  continuation  sub- 
sidy authority  under  such  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatioea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Rail  Pre!«rva- 
tion  and  Improvement  Act". 

NATIONAL    STDDrES    AND    POUCT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  204  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'■REPORTS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Pretaration. — (1)  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive report  containing  his  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
geographic  zones  within  the  region  at  and 
between  which  raU  service  should  be  pro- 
vided and  the  criteria  upon  which  such  con- 
clUElons  and  recommendations  are  based; 
and  (2)  within  three  himdred  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Rural  Rail  Preser- 
vation and  Improvement  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  con- 
taining hLs  conclusions  with  respect  to  es- 
sential raU  services  within  the  Nation  in  Uie 
area  outside  the  region,  and  hia  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  geographic  zones  at  and  be- 
tween which  rail  service  should  be  provided. 
The  Secretary  may  use  as  a  basis  for  the  iden- 
tification of  such  geographic  2sone8  the  stand- 
ard metropclitan  statistical  area«,  groups  of 


such  areas,  counties,  or  groups  of  counties 
having  similar  economic  characteristics  stich 
as  mining,  manufacturing,  or  farming. 

"(b)  Submission. — Upon  completion,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  the  reports  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section  to  the  Office, 
the  Association,  the  Governor  and  public 
utilities  commission  of  each  State  studied 
in  the  report,  local  governments,  consumer 
organizations,  environmental  groups,  the 
public,  and  the  Congre.ss.  The  Secretary  siiull 
further  cause  a  copy  of  each  report  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  Transportation  Policy. — Within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Rural  RaU  Preservation 
and  Improvement  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
formulate  and  submit  to  Congress  a  lia- 
tional  transportation  policy.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  all  relevant  factors  in  formu- 
lating this  national  transportation  policy, 
including  the  need  for  coordinated  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  all  modes  of  tr.xui,- 
portation,  and  recommendations  as  to  the 
priority  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  each  :  ^-h 
mode.". 

(b)  Section  205  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
in.sercinj;  at  the  end  thereof  the  follovlii.g: 

"(e)  Other  Sttidies. — Within  three  hun- 
dred days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  final 
system  plan,  the  Office  sha!',  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary  and  The  AEsocir.ti'^n— 

"(1)  Etudy,  evaluate,  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings en  the  Secretary's  report  on  essentlt,! 
rail  services  within  the  Nation,  which  is  re- 
quired under  section  204(a)(2)  of  th's  title, 
and  the  Secretary's  fcrmulation  for  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  which  Is  rc- 
qul.-cd  under  section  204(c)  of  thio  title.  The 
Office  sl-;all  .solicit,  stady,  and  evaluate  coni- 
ments.  with  respect  to  tlie  content  of  such 
docun^ents  and  the  subject  matter  thereof, 
from  the  same  categories  of  persons  and  p;ov- ' 
ernments  listed  in  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 
section  but  without  any  geographical  limi- 
tations: and 

"(2)  prepare  a  detailed  Information  sur- 
vey and  detailed  and  comprehensive  studies 
with  respect  to  States  outside  the  region 
covering  the  same  material  required  to  be 
si.irveycd  and  studied  by  the  Association  with 
respect  to  the  region  under  section  202(b) 
of  this  Act,  Including  a  compreheitslve  report 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  Secretary,  and  the  Congress  and 
to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register.". 

REPORT  AND  PARTIAL  MORATORIUM  ON  ABANDO:-i- 
MENTS 

Sr.c.  3.  Section  304  of  the  Regional  Fail 
Rcorgitnlzation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  followi!ig: 

"(g)  Report  on  Abandonments  and  Par- 
TiAi.  Moratorium. — The  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactm.ent  of  the  Rural 
Rail  Preservation  and  Improvement  Act  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  anticipated  ef- 
fect, Including  the  environmental  Impact, 
of  abandonments  In  States  outside  the  re- 
gion. No  carrier  subject  to  part  I  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  shall  abandon,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act, 
all  or  any  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad  (or 
operation  thereof)  outside  the  region,  the 
abandonment  of  which  is  opposed  by  any 
State,  county,  or  mtiniclpality  served  by  that 
line.". 

expansion  of  rail  service  continuation  SIE- 

SIDV    AND    loan    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "The  operation  of 
rail  properties  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  has  Issued  e  certificate  of  Aban- 
donment within  five  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  remain 
ir.  condition  for  rail  service  shall,  subject  to 
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the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  be  eli- 
gible for  such  subsidies.", 

(b)  Such  section  402  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  the  region"  wherever 
,ippearlng  therein. 

(C)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  402  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$90,01X),000"  and 
Inserting  ui  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000  ". 


LIMITING    GOVERNMENTAL    MONI- 
TORING OF  OUR  PRIVATE  ITVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  is  now  addressing  one 
of  the  most  significant  issues  that  will 
come  before  the  94th  Congress — what  are 
the  acceptable  limits  of  governmental 
monitoring  of  oui'  private  lives? 

Watergate-style  intrusions  into  the 
privacy  of  irmocent  American  citizens 
have  served  to  dramatize  and  undei'score 
an  increasingly  alarming  trend  in  our 
society.  More  people  are  able  to  delve 
furtlier  into  our  personal  affairs  than 
ever  before — whether  through  electronic 
devises,  computers,  or  other  such  sophis- 
ticated snooping  techniques.  Govern- 
ment, under  the  guise  of  "national  de- 
fense" or  "law  enforcement,"  has  sliown 
its  predisposition  to  pry  into  what  we 
Americans  prize  most  highly — the  sanc- 
tity of  our  homes,  our  conversations,  and 
the  most  intimate  details  of  our  private 
lives. 

This  threat  is  being  confronted  by  sev- 
eral bills  now  before  the  subcommitte. 
Yet,  as  constructive  and  useful  as  they 
have  been,  these  bills  have  not  completely 
addressed  themselves  to  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  right  of  privacy  that  I  think 
must  be  included  in  comprehensive  legis- 
lation in  this  area. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  legislation 
which  incorporates  not  only  issues  ad- 
di'essed  by  legislation  now  before  the  sub- 
committee, but  which  broadens  it  to  meet 
other  problems  in  this  area.  This  legis- 
lation makes  it  a  Federal  offense  when 
Federal,  State,  and  other  governmental 
officials  fail  to  obtain  a  warrant  for 
searching  buildings  or  vehicles,  for  wire- 
tapping, or  for  opening  mail.  It  changes 
the  definition  of  "consent"  to  a  "know- 
ing and  explicit  waiver"  by  the  individual 
given  in  writing.  This  bill  broadens  cover- 
age to  new  forms  of  communication  and 
interception  and  outlines  procedures 
when  there  is  mutual  consent  to  such  an 
intrusion.  It  requires  new  reporting  pro- 
cedm-es,  extends  coverage  to  the  opening 
of  mail,  and  limits  the  use  of  military 
and  security  forces  in  the  enforcement 
of  civil  statutes  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  or  act  of 
Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  legislation.  This  may  become 
one  of  our  most  significant  contributions 
to  the  civil  liberties  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 


man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett  > 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  begirming  of  the  celebration 
of  tlie  10th  anniversary  of  the  Foster 
Grandparent  program.  This  Federal  pro- 
gram, which  now  comes  under  the  AC- 
TION umbrella,  originated  to  encour- 
age low-income  senior  citizens  to 
contribute  tlieir  time  and  skills  to  act  as 
Foster  Grandparents  to  dependent  and 
neglected  children.  The  program  has 
proven  to  be  an  enormous  succe,ss.  The 
original  21  project  areas  in  the  United 
States,  wliich  were  first  funded  in  1965, 
have  now  grown  to  include  157  projects 
in  all  50  States,  with  more  than  12,000 
adults  serving  as  Foster  Grandparents. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  honor  one 
of  my  constituents.  Mrs.  Pauline  Culniar 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  20  Foster  Grandparents  and  is 
still  an  active  member  of  the  program. 
For  10  years,  Mrs.  Culmar  has  given 
tirelessly  of  her  time  to  extend  to  these 
unfortunate  young  children  the  affec- 
tion and  concern  that  had  otherwise  been 
denied  them.  Through  her  efforts  she 
has  greatly  enriched  the  lives  of  many 
and  has  provided  these  children  with 
countless  hours  of  happiness  ancl  joy, 
which  have  added  to  brighter  and  more 
hope-filled  futures  for  all  of  them.  Mrs. 
Culmar  is  a  great  credit  not  only  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  but  also  to  our  Na- 
tion and  I  am  very  proud  that  she  is  a 
member  of  my  constituency. 


MRS.  PAULINE  CULMAR.  FOSTER 
GRANDPARENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  SECOND 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1976— BUDGET  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  BUDGET  AND 
THE  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams*  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
know,  the  Budget  Committee  plans  to 
begin  markups  on  the  second  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  yeai-  1976  in  late  Octo- 
ber. Tlie  second  resolution  Is  a  most  criti- 
cal part  of  the  new  budget  process:  it 
sets  revenue  and  spending  ceilings  for  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  up-to-date 
budget  data  and  economic  analyses  prior 
to  those  markups,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  will  hold  4  days  of  hearings 
September  29  through  October  2. 

The  following  witnesses  will  testify  at 
these  hearings : 

September  29:  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Simon  and  OMB  Director  'Lynn  on 
updated  revenue  and  expenditure  esti- 
mates ; 

September  30:  Congressional  Budget 
Office  Director  Alice  Rivlin  and  econo- 
mists, F.  Gerald  Adams  and  Guy  Noyes, 
on  economic  forecasts  for  the  coming 
year: 

October  1:  AFL-CIO  representatives, 
Kenneth  Yoimg  and  Raymond  Denison: 
John  Gilligan  of  the  Council  on  National 
Priorities;  and  John  Wetmore  of  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  on  the 
economy  in  general,  budget  priorities, 
and  housing:  and 

October  2:  Arthur  Burn.s.  Chairman 


of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  on  monetary  policy. 

In  addition.  Members  of  Congress  are 
invited  to  testify  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, October  1.  Members  wishing  to 
testify  should  contact  George  Gross,  the 
committee's  executive  director — exten- 
sion 57200 — to  reserve  time  for  testi- 
mony. 

The  committee  in\1tes  written  state- 
ments from  all  interested  persons.  These 
statements  will  be  printed  in  the  hearimj 
record.  Unfortimately,  the  sciiedule  for 
processing  the  second  budget  resolution 
does  not  permit  time  for  more  extensive 
liearings. 

Hearings  v.ill  be^in  at  9:30  am.  each 
day  in  room  210  of  the  Cannon  Hous» 
Office  Building.  The  Wednesday  after- 
noon session  for  testimony  from  Mem- 
bers ox  Congress  v.  ill  begin  at  1:30  p.m. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS— 
A  CENTURY  OF  DEDICATEi3 
JOURNALISM 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mi'.  Annunzio>  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
before  America  begins  its  BicentenniHl 
year,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  a  power- 
ful voice  in  my  city  of  Chicngo,  will  cele- 
brate its  100th  birthday. 

On  December  23,  1875.  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  was  published  for  the  first 
time.  That  first  issue  was  only  four  pages 
and  was  held  up  to  ridicule  by  older  es- 
tablished Chicago  newspapers.  Today  the 
Cliicago  Daily  News  not  only  has  over- 
come the  barbs  of  its  competitors,  but  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  our  country. 

It  has  reached  that  plateau  of  great- 
ness because  of  an  early  philosophy  devel- 
oped by  its  founders  that  the  paper  would 
be  "beholden  to  no  one." 

That  spirit  of  independence  has  served 
the  paper  well  over  the  years.  That  same 
imswen'ing  dedication  to  journalism  is 
being  canied  on  today  by  the  distin- 
guished publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Ml-.  Marshall  Field,  and  my  good 
friend,  Emmett  Dedmon,  vice  president 
and  editorial  director  of  the  newspajier. 
They  have  continually  shown  their  de- 
votion to  the  city  of  Chicago  and  have 
upheld  tlie  highest  standards  of  integ- 
rity in  presenting  the  facts  to  Daily  New.s 
readers. 

These  tv.o  gentlemen  stand  in  a  long 
line  of  great  journalists  who  are  a  part 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  history. 
Among  the  famous  who  wrote  for  the 
Chicago  DaUy  News  were  Carl  Sandburg, 
Ben  Hecht,  Robert  J.  Casey,  one  of  the 
greatest  war  correspondents  of  all  times. 
Eugene  Field,  a  famed  cliildrens  poet,  and 
hundreds  of  otliers  who  although  not  as 
famous  were  nonetheless  responsible  for 
the  journaUstic  tradition  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Tlie  men  and  women  who 
write  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  have 
shown  that  they  can  carry  on  the  great 
tradition  of  the  past.  That  tradition  has 
seen  the  newspaper  win  15  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  meritorious  public  service  and  excel- 
lence. I  predict  there  will  be  many  mora 
such  awards  in  the  years  ahead. 

While  journalistic  awards  are  indeed 
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a  measure  of  a  newspaper's  grea  ness,  an 
even  greater  measiire  of  accomp  ishment 
is  the  acceptance  of  the  paper  by  Its 
readers.  In  a  multinewspaper  city  such 
as  Chicago,  people  buy  newspapers  b>' 
choice,  not  because  its  the  on  y  paper 
available.  For  a  newspaper  to  si  irvive  in 
such  a  climate  of  competition,  ii  cannot 
hilord  t3  be  mediocre.  The  ncwspap>er 
must  earn,  and  more  important  1  :eep,  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  its  re  aders.  A 
newspaper  can  win  many  joif-nalistic 
awards,  but  if  people  do  not 
paper,  it  will  not  survive.  The 
Daily  News  has  shown  that  it 
awards  and  it  has  provnn  tha 
keep  its  readers. 

In  a  recent  Daily  News  stoi-y  i 
past  and  future,  Marshall  Field 
clear  that  the  newspaper  is  nol 
on  its  past  accomplishments.  He :  aid 

I  am  proud  of  tbe  rich  heritag  >  of   the 
Daily  News  and  we  are  determiuec 
tinue  Its  great  tradition"!.  We  are 
heavily   In    the   future    of   this    ii^-spaper, 
both   by   seeking   out    talented   yo^ng   men 
ajid  women  and  by  providing  them 
most    modem    electronic    newsrooiA    equip 
ment  that  will  help  thcni  do  their  ]<  bs  faster 
and  better. 

Tills  is  a  commitment  to  tomorrovi , 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  record 
standing  accomplishments  in 
and  a  dedication  to  the  future,  it 
to  me  that  the  Chicago  Daily 
be  around  for  a  long  time  and 
tinue  to  provide  the  city  of  ChicJ 
the  outstanding  service  which 
the  Chicago  Dailj'  Nev.-s  such 
nev,Gpapcr. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
man  from  Texas  (Mi-.  Patman)  i 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mi*.  Speaker,  I 
report  to  the  House  that  a  Rulis 
mittee  vote  on  HJl.  7590,  a  btl: 
authorizes  and  directs  the  General 
counting    OfBce    to    conduct 
audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  now  scheduled  to  take  place  in 

That  vote  will  follow  completion 
testimony  by  witnesses  on  this 
Three  witnesses  testified  last  w 
the  remaining  witnesses  will  be 
2  weeks. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the 
tee  vote  will  be  favorable  and 
measure,  which  is  cosponsored 
Members  of  the  House,  will  be 
approved  when  it  reaches  the 
this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  7590  is  one 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
be  considered  by  this  Congress 
is  given  this  degree  of  recognifon 
cause  it  provides  the  only  way 
the  Federal  Reserve,  which  affects 
aspect  of  the  Nation's  economy 
mately    determines    whether 
prosperity  or  depression,  can  be 
countable  for  the  way  m  which 
ducts  its  activities. 

Those  activities  are  financed  iith  an 
enormous  annual  income  of  tax  money 
amounting  to  more  than  $6  billiim.  The 
money  is  paid  to  the  Federal  Reserve  by 
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the  TreastuT  in  the  form  of  interest  on 
the  $93  bilUon  in  Federal  securities  held 
by  the  System.  Those  securities,  which 
have  been  paid  for  once  and  ought  to  be 
canceled,  amount  to  about  20  percent  of 
the  national  debt.  Moreover,  the  Federal 
Resene  handles  financial  transactions 
totaling  $30  trillion  a  year— transac- 
tions which  ;vill  incrc;ise  far  beyond  that 
staggering  figure  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  the  economic  kingpin 
of  our  financial  sj'stem.  it  is  not  account- 
able to  Congress  or  the  administration 
for  the  way  in  which  it  spends  its  multi- 
biUion  dollar  annual  income,  employs 
some  28.000  persons,  and  handles  an 
enormous  and  ever-growing  volume  of 
financial  transactions. 

This  is  why  the  Federal  Reserve  must 
be  held  accountable  to  Congress  through 
comprehensive  GAO  audits.  Tliis  is  why 
so  many  Members  of  the  House  have 
placed  their  names  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress,  which  created  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, to  hold  it  accoimtable  for  the  way 
in  which  it  functions.  I  am  sure  that 
Congi-ess  will  live  up  to  this  respon- 
sibility. 

SIGMUND  ARYWITZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oi-der  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)   is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death 
yesterday  of  Sig  Arywitz,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Los  Angeles  County  AFL/ 
CIO.  For  Sig,  a  close  personal  friend  as 
well  as  associate,  truly  believed  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  a  labor  union  is  to  bet- 
ter the  life  of  its  members. 

Sig  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  labor 
movement.  During  his  15  years  as  educa- 
tion director  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  he  developed 
a  reputation  as  a  militant  fighter  for  civil 
rights,  and  he  continued  to  regard  this 
as  one  of  the  most  crucial  Issues  con- 
fronting our  Nation.  His  dedication  and 
determination  to  pursue  fairness  and 
opportimlty  for  all  continued  as  he  as- 
sumed future  leadership  roles — as  labor 
commissioner  for  the  State  of  California 
under  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  and  as  executive 
secretary  for  Los  Angeles  County's  AFL- 
CIO. 

A  forceful  speaker,  Sig  was  a  frequent 
participant  in  collective  bargaining, 
especially  that  involving  public  em- 
ployees, and  he  was  Ingenuous  In  declar- 
ing his  "bias  In  favor  of  the  working 
people  of  California."  But  Sig's  major 
strength  was  in  coordinating  labor's  role 
In  evei-y  southern  California  political 
campaign  since  he  took  oflBce  8  years  ago. 

And  so  our  State  has  lost  one  of  Its 
most  prominent  and  endearing  public 
figures.  A  people-to-people  man,  Sig 
Arywitz  was  unawed  by  the  trappings  of 
power  but  preferred  Instead  to  spend  his 
time  with  the  workers.  In  this  way  he 
learned  about  their  problems  with  health, 
education,  jobs,  housing,  and  then  he 
would  get  right  out  to  do  something  to 
correct  these  conditions.  Few  men  have 
done  so  much— and  we  shall  miss  hini, 


TAX  BREAK  URGED 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  anyone  to  e.\plain  to  this 
House  the  grave  effects  of  the  financial 
crisis  facing  our  Nation  on  the  mass 
transit  systenxs,  or  on  the  working  men 
and  women  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  who  use  a  bus,  a  subM-ay  or  a 
train  to  get  to  and  from  work. 

While  it  would  be  ideal  if  tlie  continu- 
ing spiral  of  fare  hikes  could  be  avoidec!. 
it  does  not  seem  !:ossible  to  do  this  with 
out  further  increasing  the  operalino' 
deficits  of  the  systems  themjselves.  Anc, 
of  course,  holding  bark  on  fares  simnly 
means  that  a  savings  for  the  commuter 
in  this  area  simply  means  a  hike  for  the 
taxpayer  in  another  area. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  h.elp  our  work- 
ing men  and  women  meet  the  ever-in- 
creasing cost  of  living,  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  favorably  consider  legisla- 
tion allowing  individual  Federal  income 
tax  deductions  for  the  entire  cost  of 
commuting  to  and  from  work,  on  nil 
forms  of  mass  transit. 

Obviously,  as  a  New  Yorker  with  fare 
increases  on  the  subv.ays  and  commuter 
lines  such  legislation  has  particular  im- 
portance to  me,  and  to  those  colleagues 
in  my  home  State  s  delegation  who  today 
join  with  me  in  cosponsorlng  such  legis- 
lation. 

But  it  can  be  said  without  reservation 
that  this  legislation  which  we  introduce 
today  is  truly  national  in  Its  intent,  and 
in  its  effect.  Every  working  man  and 
woman  in  every  city,  town,  and  village 
across  our  Nation  who  has  to  ride  to 
work  on  a  regular  basis  will  be  a  bene- 
ficlai-y  of  this  legislation,  for  obvious 
reasoas. 

Not  so  obvious,  but  perhaps  of  equal 
importance,  is  the  fact  that  a  system  of 
allowing  a  Federal  income  tax  deduction 
for  commuter  expenses  on  mass  transit 
would  also  have  the  vei7  positive  effect 
of  stimulating  public  use  of  mass  transit. 

The  present  situation  gives  Americans 
little,  if  any,  incentive  to  stop  our  fatal 
dependence  on  the  Individual  automo- 
bile— despite  its  gross  misallocation  of 
vital  fuel  resources — to  get  to  and  from 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  being  In- 
troduced today  should  go  a  long  way  to 
helping  remedy  not  only  an  Inequity  to 
many  millions  of  Americans,  but  It  also 
promises  to  help  shape  the  fuel  consump- 
tion and  travel  habits  of  America  in  a 
most  positive  fashion. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  contact  my  office  to  join 
with  those  of  us  who  have  already  spon- 
sored a  measure  we  all  hope  will  aid  the 
tax-paying,  working  men  and  women  of 
our  Nation. 

I  now  submit  a  copy  of  my  legislation 
for  the  Record. 

H.R.  9541 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  allow  an  individual  an  income 

tax  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  traveling 
to  and  from  woifc  by  means  of  mass  trans- 
portatirai  faculties 
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Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
lo  additional  itemized  deductions  for  indi- 
viduals) is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 218  as  section  219  and  by  inserting  after 
section  217  the  following  new  section: 
•  Sec.  218.  Use  of  Mass  Transportation  Fa- 
cn-mES  IN  Going  ■jo  and  irom 
Work. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
all  the  ordinary  ar.d  necessary  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  for  the 
use  of  mass  transportation  facilities  In  trav- 
eling between  such  individual's  principal  res- 
idence and  his  principal  place  of  employ- 
ment or  self -employment. 

"(b)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  'mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities' means  transit  facilities  which  are 
licensed,  franchlsed,  or  regulated  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  authorities,  and  which  travel 
on  prescribed  routes,  Including  subways, 
trains,  buses,  boats,  airplanes,  helicopters, 
and  the  like." 

(b)    The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fcllo-.vine: 
■Sec.  218.  Use    of    mass    trausporintlon    fa- 
cilities   In   going   to    and    from 
■work. 

'  .Sec.  219.  Cross  refei-ences." 

Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
justed gross  income)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Use  of  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties IN  going  to  and  from  work. — The  de- 
duction aUowed  by  section  218." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEST  SCORES  DROP 
TO  NEW  LOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagcoxner) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "In- 
novations in  education"  which  this  body 
has  been  funding  for  many  years  have 
produced  at  least  one  tangible  result — 
test  scores  of  American  high  school 
seniors  have  now  reached  an  all-time 
recorded  low. 

The  scholastic  aptitude  tests,  taken  by 
one-third  of  U.S.  high  school  seniors  as 
an  admission  requirement  for  college, 
have  shown  a  continual  drc^  In  math 
and  language  scores  since  1963.  Scores 
this  year  have  sunk  to  their  lowest  levels. 

Obviously  this  Is  shocking  to  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  education 
of  our  young  people. 

So-called  progressive  education  pro- 
grams have  been  taking  our  schools  pro- 
gressively downward.  Basic  education, 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  have 
suffered.  Parents  are  rightly  alarmed  at 
the  decline  In  the  quality  of  education 
iheir  children  are  receiving. 

We  have  spent  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  on  education — research,  teacher 
training,  development  of  "innovative 
programs" — what  do  we  have  to  show  for 
it?  Each  succeeding  gi-aduating  class 
leaves  high  school  less  educated  than  the 
one  before.  We  have  been  pouring  money 


down  a  rathole,  and  there  is  no  light  at 
the  end  of  this  tunnel. 

How  many  more  generations  of  young 
Americans  will  be  sacrificed  before  we 
make  a  national  determination  to  return 
to  education  which  truly  educate.^!  our 
youth? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  tlie  related  news 
cUppings: 

IFi-om  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7.  19751 

Hick  School  Senioii  Sli-iup 

(By  Bart  Bai'ues) 

Score.,  on  verbal  and  mathematical  apti- 
tude tests  taken  by  nearly  1  million  college- 
bound  high  school  seniors  dropped  sharply 
this  year  to  the  lowest  level  in  more  than  two 
rtecades. 

The  decrease  is  a  subject  of  increasing 
concern  among  educators  and  it  comes  at  a 
lime  when  coUege  faculties  are  complaining 
that  each  year  they  are  being  sent  students 
less  proficient  In  reading  and  writing  than 
the  year  before. 

This  year's  senior  scores  on  the  Scholastic 
.Aptitude  Tests  (SAT) — a  requirement  for  ad- 
mission at  many  coUeges  throughout  the  na- 
tion— capped  a  12-year  decline  that  began  in 
1963.  according  to  the  .sponsors  of  the  tests, 
ilie  CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

But  the  drop  for  the  class  of  1975 — 10 
points  on  the  verbal  test  and  8  points  on  13i« 
math — was  the  largest  since  the  scores  began 
to  decline. 

This  year's  average  ."^lores — 434  on  the 
verbal  test  and  472  on  the  matli  test — are 
the  lo^tt-est  since  the  college  board  began 
computing  averages  In  the  mid-1950s,  a 
spokesman  said.  Tests  are  scored  on  a  scale 
of  200  to  800,  and  the  drop  In  averages  since 
1963  Is  44  points  on  the  verbal  exam  and  30 
points  on  the  mathematical. 

College  board  staffers  said  they  have  been 
studying  and  analyzing  the  declining  scores 
for  the  past  few  years  and  they  are  con- 
vinced the  slump  Is  not  the  result  of  tech- 
nicalities In  the  tests. 

"The  decline  seems  Increasingly  real  to  us," 
said  Carol  Halstead,  a  college  board  staffer. 
•There  Is  a  decline  in  the  verbal  and  mathe- 
matical reasoning  ability  among  those  who 
choose  to  take  the  SAT."  (About  one  third 
of  the  nation's  blgb  scbool  seniors  take  the 
exam.) 

There  was  no  firm  evidence  to  explain  the 
decline,  but  several  college  board  staffers 
and  professors  offered  theories  ranging  from 
the  lufiuence  of  television  to  shifts  In  high 
Echool  curricula  away  from  traditional  areas 
and  Into  more  Innovative  ones. 

Others  have  speculated  that  the  averages 
may  be  declining  because  the  SATs  are  being 
taken  by  more  minority  students  than  a 
decade  ago  and  studies  have  shoiitTa  such  stu- 
dents often  dont  do  as  well  as  others  on 
standardized  tests. 

The  speculation  appears  to  be  discounted 
by  the  fact  that.  In  addition  to  a  decline  in 
average  test  scores,  there  also  was  a  sharp 
drop  this  year  in  the  number  of  students  who 
scored  over  600.  The  number  of  students 
earning  superior  scores  decreased  by  20  per 
cent  to  79,100  from  1974  to  1975  while  the 
students  who  did  poorly — scoring  below  400 — 
Increased  by  8  per  cent. 

"More  students  are  looking  at  education 
now  as  somewhat  an  entertainment  indus- 
try. The  fact  that  mastery  of  a  subject  area 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  been 
forgotten."  said  Joseph  Monte,  the  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  CoUege  Ad- 
missions Counselors  and  a  guidance  coun- 
selor at  Montgomery  County's  Einstein  High 
School. 

"The  verbal  skills  of  students  have  gone 
down  Incredibly  In  the  last  10  years,"  said  Dr. 
Shirley  Kenny,  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

At  Maryland,  Kenny  said,  the  basic  fresh- 
man English  composition  program  has  been 


revamped  to  improve  students'  verbal  skills 
and  a  special  program  has  been  started  for 
students  with  serious  deficiencies. 

Of  200  students  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin taking  an  English  usage  examination 
this  year  to  qualify  for  majors  In  journalism, 
123  failed. 

"Students  are  not  convinced  they  need  to 
know  how  to  wTite,"  said  Wixousln  Englisli 
Prof.  William  Leneban.  'But  ttiey  reaUy  do 
need  to  know  how." 

While  the  failure  ro,ie  on  the  ex.im  ■wa.-  CO 
per  cent  this  year,  it  was  30  per  cent  a  year 
ago  and  25  per  cent  In  1971. 

Dr.  James  Kiuneavy,  director  of  freshman 
English  at  the  University  of  Texas,  attrib- 
uted the  test  score  drop  to  a  "dialectical 
tolerance"  among  high  school  teachers 
trained  lu  new  linguistics.  This  theory  holds 
that  any  ethnic  dialect  of  English  is  as  good 
as  standard  English  and  hence,  standaid 
lules  of  granunar  and  punctuation  are  con- 
sidered unimportant. 

"Tlier©  are  enough  teachers  lu  high  school 
v'ho  believe  In  this  and  are  practicing  It  so 
that  I  think  It's  a  factor,"  Klnneavy  said. 

Even  at  such  highly  selective  universities 
as  Cornell,  faculty  members  are  becoming 
concerned  about  the  decrease  In  students' 
verbal  atHlity. 

"There  has  to  be  some  truth  In  the  state- 
ments that  the  writing  experience  of  our 
students  Is  not  as  rich  as  it  used  to  be,"  said 
Donald  Dlckason,  Cornell's  dean  of  admlf- 
sions  and  financial  aid.  "Our  students  are 
foUowlng  the  national  trends,  although  at  a 
slower  rate." 

Those  seniors  taking  the  SATs  this  year 
Included  496376  males  and  499,576  females, 
the  first  time  more  women  have  taken  the 
tests  than  men. 

ColocldentaUy,  although  test  scores  were 
do^wn  tills  year,  students'  grades  in  high 
school  had  Improved  somewhat,  the  coUege 
bocurd  found. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7,  1975| 

Some  Schools  in  Area  Returnijjc  to  3  R's 

(By  Donnel  Nunes) 

In  Fairfax  County,  school  officials  are  work- 
ing on  plans  for  an  annual  covmtywide  old- 
fashioned  spelling  bee  to  encourage  students 
to  learn  basic  spelling  skills. 

In  Montgomery  County,  an  elementary 
reading  course  that  used  30  letters  Instead 
of  the  regular  26-letter  alphabet  has  been 
dropped  because  it  failed  to  help  students 
learn  to  read. 

In  Prince  George's  Covmty,  a  predominant- 
ly conservative  board  of  education  approved 
(but  has  been  unable  to  implement)  a  pro- 
posal to  create  three  "basic  alternative 
schools"  emphasizing  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

These  examples  of  a  return  to  the  basics 
of  instruction  after  more  thain  a  decade  of 
Irmovative  experimentation  are  a  part  of  a 
subtle  but  growing  national  phenomenon, 
many  educators  and  industry  observers  say. 

The  trend  is  making  Instant  best  sellers 
of  textbooks  that  emphasize  practical  appli- 
cations of  subjects  rather  than  theory,  edu- 
cators and  observers  say.  At  the  same  time, 
school  officials  are  cutting  funds  earmarked 
for  experimental  programs. 

"It's  a  kind  of  feeling  all  over  the  coun- 
ty," said  Dr.  John  SulUvan,  the  National 
Education  Association's  instruction  and  pro- 
fessional development  director.  "People  are 
reaching  back,  back  for  things  that  maybe 
never  existed.  They  want  some  kind  of  basic 
teaching  for  their  children.  And  the  school 
systems  are  responding." 

The  subtle  but  dramatic  shift  away  from 
Innovation  toward  more  rudimentary  and 
basic  educational  approaches  is  the  combined 
result  of  increased  parental  interest,  the  na- 
tion's poor  economy,  mediocre  student  per- 
formances In  tests,  and  a  new  awareness  on 
the  part  of  school  officials  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  innovative  programs,  educators  say. 
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"Look,  when  you  ask  a  child  In  the 
or  fifth  grade  who  was  the  first  pre3id<  at 
he  looks  at  you  like  you're  crazy,  1' 
your  breath  away,"  said  Kathleen  M 
a  conservative  member  of  the  Prince 
Ci>unty  board  of  education. 

"Parents  are  looking  at  what   the 
in  fourth  grade  and  saying.  "I  knew 
my  child  doesn't,"  she  said.  "The  basl^ 
been   overlooked,   and   Jitst   becaiise 
old  doesn't  mean  they're  bad." 

"I  think  there's  some  validity  to  dharges 
that  students  weren't  as  well  educat  ■d  \\n- 
der  some  of  the  new  programs,"  said  (jarl  W. 
Has«el.  Prince  George's  County  .su 
ent.   "Educators  were  not  being  as 
(In  the  classroom)  as  they  should  hiw 
about  basic  skills." 

Fairfax  County  .schools  superint 
John  Davis  said,  "Industry  has  foun 
some  graduates  can't  spell  or  write  out 
slip." 

Fairfax  County  Area  1   school  sup^r 
Dr.  Herman  Howard  put  it  more 
student   has   to  be  able   to  fill  out 
for  a  Job,"  he  said.  "That's  a  ba.sic  life 
The  sharp  decline  In  federal,  state 
and  private  funding  to  finance 
experimentation  Is  Intensifying  the 
all  news  programs  are  receiving  in 
ery,  Fairfax,  Prince  George's  and  Prlne^ 
11am  counties  school  systems,  at 
educators. 

"State  and  federal  aid  has  definitely 
up."  said  Dr.  Donald  Mledema,  acting 
gomery    County    superintendent. 
Montgomery  County,   we   have  had 
school  budget  for  years  seed  money  for 
vative  programs.   Two   years  ago   It 
its  all-time  high  (about  .$110,000).  Tli^ 
we  had  to  cut  it  back  to  about  $25 

NEA's  Sullivan  said  the  nation's  poor 
omy  has  affected  Innovative  education 
major  ways.  Huge  foundations  whlcli 
channeled  funds  to  new  educational 
in  the  past  suffered  In  the  stock  market  fall. 
where  most   of   their   endowmeiit.?   ar^   tied 
up  in  stocks. 

Also,  Sullivan  said,  "thf  people's 
the  economy  has   been  shaken.  It's 
basic  insecurity.   People  are  worried 
their  Jobs  and  other  things,  and  they 
trenching.  They're  looking  for  the 
days." 

As  a  result,  school  systems  are  being 
cloeely   scrutinized    by  parents   "than 
have  for  ten  or  so  years,"  said  Prince 
County  superintendent  Hassel. 

One  indication  of  the  Impact  of  i 
parental  Interest  is  reflected  in  the  t 
textbooks  registering  big  sales  this  y 

Darrel  E.  Peterson,  chief  executive  of 
Foresman  &  Co.,  one  of  the  nation's 
textbook  publishing  houses  which 
the  old  "Dick  and  Jane"  reading  serie< 
that  his  company  has  had  tremendou 
cesB  with  a  basic  math  book,  "Mathematics 
Around  Us,"  for  grades  kindergarten  th  -ough 
eight. 

"We  Just  made  the  book  available  In 
ary,"  Peterson  said  of  the  text,  w 
described  as  very  basic  in  approach.  " 
first  quarter  we  sold  more  of  that  series 
we  have  ever  sold  in  a  year  in  a  new 
gram.  It  Is  Just  Incredible." 

Another  publisher  of  educational 
New  Tork,  who  asked  not  to  be 
said  that  his  company  has  noted  a 
trend  toward  more  basic  types  of 
material.  "It  is  definitely  a  national 
he  said. 

In  the  Washington  area,  where  on 
District  reports  "no  systematic  or  oth^r 
fort"  to  restudy  Innovative  programs, 
fax  County,  for  example,  is  devoting 
time  to  school  to  drill-type  Instructlc^ 
which    Increased   memorization   in 
and  mathematics  Is  being  required 

"There's    going    to    be    more    drill," 
Fairfax  County's  superintendent  of 
John  Davis.  "It's  a  reflection  of 
demands.  The  community  has  taken  4  Ioo'k 
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and   said,   'my  youngster's   been   happy   In 
school,  but  he  can't  add.'  " 

A  mathematics  program.  In  which  very 
basic  approaches  were  utilized,  has  been 
"extremely  successful"  in  IxHton  Elementary 
School,  according  to  Howard.  "The  prin- 
cipal's school  scored  in  the  80th  percentile. 
That  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  scored 
that  high.  Now  we're  studying  the  methods 
used  in  that  program  with  an  e\e  towards 
using  it  elsewhere." 

Davis  said  that.  In  addition,  the  schools 
wUl  be  using  "flash  cards."  on  which  words 
are  spelled  correctly  and  used  in  memory 
drills,  as  well  as  math  "flash"  cards  in  which 
a  student  has  to  supply  the  right  answer  to 
an  Incomplete  but  simple  problem. 

In  Montgomery  County,  according  to  Dr. 
Miedema.  a  reading  program  known  as  the 
Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  (ITA)  has  been 
"pretty  much  abandoned."  In  that  system 
an  extra  four  letters  are  added  to  the  alpha- 
bet so  that  each  letter  has  a  distinctive 
sound,  he  said. 

"It  Just  didn't  produce  good  results."  he 
said. 

In  both  Montgomery  and  FaU-fax  Counties, 
the  format  of  report  cards  has  been  altered 
"We  require  more  traditional  reporting  sym- 
bols along  the  lines  of  the  old  ABCDF.  " 
Miedema  said.  "Its  what  the  parents  want," 

Other  systems  are  Involved  in  re-evaluat- 
Ing  existing  new  programs.  Integrating  other 
new  programs  into  more  traditional  classes, 
or  dropping  them  altogether,  officials  in 
Prince  George  s  and  Prince  William  Counties 
report. 

"We're  not  rejecting  by  any  means  what 
we've  learned  in  the  last  ten  or  15  years," 
said  Dr.  Miedema.  "What  we  are  saying,  and 
other  systems  are  too.  is  that  we  can  have 
innovative  programs  with  the  basics." 


THE  CBS  ANTIHUNTING 
DOCUMENTARY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
evening,  September  5,  CBS  television 
broadcast  a  documentary  which  was  pur- 
ported to  be  an  in-depth  examination  of 
hunting  in  America.  I  saw  only  a  part 
of  this  program,  but  what  I  saw  left  me 
deeply  distressed  at  the  appalling  mis- 
representation and  obviously  one-sided 
view  of  hunting  in  this  country  which  it 
presented. 

This  documentary,  which  CBS  chose 
to  call  "The  Guns  of  Autumn,"  made  no 
effort  to  tell  the  true  story  of  hunting 
in  America  or  the  contributions  of 
sportsmen  whose  efforts  and  funds  have 
made  possible  much  of  the  himting  now 
available  in  this  country.  Rather,  it  fea- 
tured the  himting  practices  pf  a  minute 
percentage  of  hunters  both  of  question- 
able skill  and  sporting  ethics,  as  these 
men  shot  tame  bears  at  a  garbage  dump 
and  semi-tame  exotic  wildlife  in  fenced- 
in  preserves.  Another  segment  featured 
the  controlled  harvest  of  60  buffalo  on  an 
overcrowded  range  in  Arizona,  apparent- 
ly attempting  to  pass  this  off  as  typical 
of  hunting  practiced  by  America's  20 
million  sportsmen. 

A  sentimental  and  fairly  revolting 
aspect  of  the  show  was  a  scene  of  the 
death  of  a  white  fallow  deer.  Tlie  film 
footage  in  a  documentary  of  more  sen- 
sitive and  intelligent  liandling,  might 
have  some  meaning.  Here  it  had  none, 
beyond    the   sentimental    v.allouin:?   in 


thoughts  and  scenes  of  deatli.  If  I  wished 
to  make  a  callous  appraisal,  I  would  say 
that  the  scene  which  showed  the  deer 
being  shot  several  times  as  it  lay  help- 
less, was  a  staged  production  in  which 
only  blanks  were  fired  at  the  wounded 
animal  in  order  to  prolong  the  scene  of 
agony. 

As  to  the  question  of  why  men  hunt, 
or  what  hunting  consist  of  there  were  no 
answers  at  all.  If  the  viewer  had  ever 
hunted,  or  ever  known  anyone  who  did, 
or  ever  thought  about  it  one  way  or  an- 
other, he  probably  was  far  ahead  of  this 
documentary.  He  already  knows  there 
are  differences  between  hunting  and 
slaughtering  and  that  there  is  a  thing 
called  sportsmanship  which  figures 
prominently  in  the  minds  and  habits  of 
most  outdoorsmen.  For  many  Americans, 
an  opportmaity  to  visit  the  Nation's 
woodlands,  wiUi  or  without  a  weapon, 
constitutes  a  release  from  the  pi'essures 
generated  by  life  in  the  cities.  Tlie  sports- 
men of  the  Nation  have  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  protection  and  propaga- 
tion of  game  and  fish.  Without  their  ef- 
forts and  their  dollars,  conservation 
programs  would  be  far  short  of  their 
present  highly  developed  status. 

The  shooting  fraternity,  and  outdoors - 
men  in  general,  cannot  be  held  respons^i- 
ble  for  the  practices  of  a  small  minority 
who  abuse  the  privileges  which  go  with 
the  enjoyment  of  America's  jsreat  out- 
doors. And.  regardless  of  personal  beliefs 
about  hunting,  we  should  resent  the  ef- 
fort of  a  major  television  network  to 
present  their  alleged  documentary  as 
t\-pical  of  the  attitude  and  actions  of 
America's  20  million  hunters. 

We  must  seriously  consider  why.  un- 
less CBS  attempted  this  program  with  a 
preconceived  purpose  to  discredit  hunt- 
ers and  hunting,  they  would  go  to  such 
length  to  avoid  a  fair  and  truthful  exam- 
ination of  hunting  in  America. 

I  understand  CBS  is  now  planning  a 
followup  program  which  it  will  call 
"Echos  of  the  Guns  of  Autumn."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  express- 
ing strong  concern  that  the  public  air- 
waves not  again  be  abused  as  they  were 
on  September  5. 


GOALS   OF   OUR   FOREIGN   POLICY 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
inission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  an  article  entitled 
"The  Proper  Goals  of  Our  Foreign  Pol- 
Icy,"  by  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  appearing  in 
the  August/September  issue  of  the 
Alternative:  An  American  Spectator. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  might  find 
this  article  of  interest,  so  under  the 
permission  granted,  I  insert  it  into  the 
Record: 

TuE  Proper  Go.\ls  of  Our  Foreign  PoLicr 
(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 

(Thi-i  essay  is  adapted  from  a  speech  given 
by  Mr.  Rostow  before  the  Los  Anjjeles  World 
AlT.ilrs  Council  on  April  4.  1975.) 

Despite  the  flurry  of  bad  news  during  the 
last  few  months,  America's  basic  security 
position  Is  strong — stronger  In  many  ways 
than  has  been  the  case  since  1945.  We  are 
stronger  because  the  Increasing  pressures  of 
Suvier  policy  and  the  Implacable  logic  of  ttie 
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nuclear  weapon  have  forced  Western  Europe, 
China,  Japan,  and  many  other  countries  to 
recognize  that  their  security  Interests  and 
our  own  are  Indivisible,  and  will  remain  in- 
divisible for  the  indefinite  future.  Tlie  world 
is  becoming  smaller  and  more  bipolar. 

Yet  the  United  States  is  in  danger,  and  the 
danger  is  increasing  with  every  passing  day. 
How  can  it  be  that  we  are  stroiiger,  but  feel 
weaker,  and  Indeed  are  allowing  our  advant- 
age to  erode? 

My  explanation  for  the  paradox  is  that  the 
prevailing  American  perception  of  world 
politics,  Ktlil  reeling  under  the  Impact  of 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  has  been  deeply  con- 
fubcd  by  the  Orwellian  vocabulary  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
have  employed  in  explaining  foreign  policy 
to  the  American  people.  President  Ford  his 
not  yet  liberated  himself  from  this  fc-;iture 
of  his  Inheritance.  Tlterefore  we  mu.st  still 
talk  of  the  Nixon-Ford-Kissluger  foreign 
policy,  and  not  yet  of  a  Fcrd-Kissingcr  for- 
eign policy.  The  atmosphere  of  our  domestic 
IjOiltics  Is  still  dominated  by  the  strange 
and  misleading  language  Nixon  used  wher. 
he  talked  to  us  about  foreitu  a.fair.-. 

As  a  result,  wc  are  passive  and  timid,  v.htre 
we  should  be  firm  and  strong.  We  are  culling 
our  military  strength,  at  a  time  v.hen  our 
military  and  political  capabilities  iu  world 
politics  should  be  Increasing.  Tv'e  hesitate, 
when  our  willingness  to  act  in  defense  of 
our  Interests  sho'.ild  be  obvious  to  those  who 
would  challenge!  them.  We  are  retreating 
when  we  should  be  stnndlng  fcst — when  we 
should  be  consolld.^tlng  otir  alliances,  and 
developing  new  relations  of  cooperation  v.  ItU 
many  other  countries?,  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  our  shared  lntere.sts  in  security.  And 
we  ai-e  bitterly  divided,  when  we  .should  be 
a  united  nation,  confronting  grave  national 
problems  together  with  all  the  energy,  op- 
timism, and  practical  common  sense  which 
have  always  characterized  American  foreign 
policy  at  Its  best. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  has  spoken  recently 
about  "a  crisis  of  authority"  from  which  he 
believes  tlie  democracies  of  the  world  are 
suffering.  I  do  not  a.rrree.  We  r.re  Indeed  in  a 
crisis.  It  is  not  a  crisis  of  authority,  in  my 
view,  but  a  crisis  of  undei .standing,  of  will, 
and  of  civic  responsibility. 

The  only  rightful  source  of  American  pol- 
icy Is  an  informed  public  opinion.  No  Prfsl- 
dent,  however  gifted,  can  carrj'  out  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy  for  long  without  the 
support  of  public  opinion.  And  none  of  us 
would  have  it  otherwise.  I  have  complete 
faith  in  the  fortitude  and  good  Judgment  of 
the  American  p3ople,  their  Instinct  for  real- 
ity, and  their  willingness  to  accept  any 
burdens  for  the  sake  of  the  nation.  It  may 
be  that  we  are  hopelessly  caught  up  iu  a 
mood  of  irrationality  and  Illusion  like  that 
which  dominated  the  thirties,  but  I  do  not 
believe  It.  Certainly  no  one  could  draw  such  a 
conclusion  from  the  elections  of  the  last  dec- 
ade. I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  our  ability  to 
restore  a  strong  and  realistic  bipartisan  con- 
sensus about  foreign  policy.  In  any  event,  I 
am  certain  that  we  must  tr>-  with  all  our 
might  to  do  so.  If  we  fall,  the  future  will  In- 
deed be  ominous,  for  the  tide  of  event.?  Is 
rimning  strongly  against  our  national  Inter- 
e.it.s  ill  world  affairs. 

The  key  to  the  possibility  of  success  In  that 
effort  Is  .simple,  but  not  easy.  The  crystal- 
llzatlou  of  a  sound  public  opinion  In  any 
democracy,  and  especially  in  our  democracy, 
requires  a  frank  dialogue  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people — sustained.  Intense, 
detailed,  and  thorough.  It  l.s  nearly  Impos- 
sible for  public  opinion  to  tuiderjitand  the 
patterns  beneath  the  flow  of  events  unless 
our  leaders  trust  the  people,  and  explain  the 
world  with  which  they  have  to  deal  in  the 
direct  and  tmvarulshed  language  of  Harry 
'Irumau:  with  the  bark  on,  without  hedging 
or  fudging,  and  above  all  without  partisan 
bias. 

Watergate  was  not  In  my  judgment  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  only  offense  ag.Tin-t   the-   nioritl 


code  of  our  constitutional  order.  Mr.  Nixon's 
way  of  talking  to  us  about  foreign  policy 
also  violated  the  principles  of  democratic 
ethics  which  should  govern  the  relationship 
between  the  President  of  the  tJnited  States 
and  the  American  people. 

THE   FAn-CRE  or   DEiTNIE 

Ai  the  news  makes  more  obvious  \\iih  every 
passing  day,  from  Portugal  and  the  Middle 
East  to  the  fall  of  Southeast  Aiia,  President 
Ntxou  did  not  achieve  "detente  '  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  me  the  only  possible  mean- 
ing for  that  magic  word  is  a  condition  of 
world  politics  domluatrd  by  the  habit  of  fuU 
respect  for  the  rules  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  regai'diug  the  international  use  of 
lores.  We  can  hope  to  reach  that  goa^  only 
by  biiilding  and  maintanilng  a  .stable  balance 
of  pov.er,  on  the  b.^sis  of  wiiich  v.e  could 
deter  Soviet  expansion  and  ultimately  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  the  ruiei 
of   the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  sense 
.a  a  state  of  affairs  every  American  President 
has  sought  since  the  time  of  President  Frank- 
lin lioosevelt.  It  should  alwpys  be  a  major 
goal  of  our  foreign  policy.  But  the  promise 
of  •detente"  has  not  been  realized.  Nixon 
claimed  that  he  had  brought  the  Cold  War 
to  an  end.  and  reached  a  new  and  stable 
sy.steni  of  world  peace.  The  hollowncss  of 
that  claim  is  iiov/  obvious  everywhere.  We  are 
not  living  in  a  condition  of  "detente"  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  has  been  no  ini- 
proveinent  iu  otu'  relations  with  that  coun- 
try. The  only  changes  that  have  ociurred 
have  been  in  the  realm  of  public  relations, 
not  of  diplomacy.  Soviet  policy  Is  exactly 
what  it  has  always  been,  except  that  its  pres- 
sures are  greater  and  more  diverse  than  ever, 
and  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Our  problems 
in  Portug.^l  today,  for  example,  are  far  more 
complex  than  those  of  the  Berlin  blockade, 
or  tiie  threats  to  Greece  iu  the  late  forties. 
"Negotiation"  lias  not  replaced  "confronta- 
tion" in  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  nation  continues  to  pursue  programs 
of  expausio.i  backed  by  military  budgets 
which  have  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
five  percent  a  year,  in  real  teruia,  and  have  no 
parallel  in  modern  history. 

Until  Pi-esident  Ford  frees  tus  from  the  in- 
cubus of  Pi-esldent  Nixon's  excessive  claims 
about  what  he  accomplished,  the  agony  and 
the  triumph  of  Watergate  will  have  been  In 
vain.  Until  President  Ford  takes  that  indis- 
pensable stcji,  there  can  be  no  foundation  for 
the  confident,  agi-eed,  and  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  we  must  restore  as  the  predicate  for 
effective  national  action.  Until  that  happens, 
we  shall  not  enter  the  post-Nixon  era. 

As  a  student  Iu  Loudon  35  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  wrote  a  book  called  Why 
England  Slept.  Its  theois  was  that  if  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  had  roused 
themselves  in  time.  World  War  II,  and  all 
that  flowed  from  it,  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. President  Kennedy  was  surely  right. 
But  the  Western  powers^  including  the 
United  States,  are  walking  in  their  Bleep,  as 
they  did  during  the  thirties.  Will  it  take 
another  Pearl  Harbor  to  wake  us  up?  Or  can 
we  respond  lu  time,  on  the  basis  of  reason 
alone,  to  prevent  another  world  catastrophe? 
it  is  on  these  questions  that  the  shape  of  our 
future  depends. 

We  have  had  several  warnings  already  quite 
as  clear  as  Pearl  Harbor,  notably  the  v.ar  of 
October  1973  iu  the  Middle  Ea.st.  Thus  far,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  refused  to  recognize  those 
events  as  Pearl  Harbors. 

The  main  lines  of  American  foreign  policy 
have  been  constant  since  President  Tru- 
man's time,  and  they  wiU  remahi  constant, 
for  reasons  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things, 
unless  we  should  suddenly  de<.'ide  to  commit 
national  suicide.  Each  of  our  postwar  Presi- 
dents has  had  a  different  style.  They  have 
differed  in  ability,  la  temperament,  in  elo- 
quence, and  In  luck.  But  the  constant  themes 
in  their  policies  have  been  far  more  Impor- 
XAVii  tb.'oi  the  variation'?.  T?u-  continuity  of 


our  policy  reflects  the  continuity  of  our  na- 
tional interests,  and  the  necessities  of  world 
politics. 

How  should  wc  define  the  American  na- 
tional interest  In  world  politics?  Some  dis- 
cus-? the  problem  as  if  foreign  policy  were 
a  luTury.  an  optional  activity  we  can  turn 
on  and  off  at  will,  a  form  of  philanthropy 
through  which  we  help  democratic  nation's 
v\ho^o  policies  v.-e  approve,  and  reftise  to 
assist  other  nation'?,  even  against  aggression. 
be~ri.u=s  we  lind  their  social  or  political  sys- 
tems unattr:;ctlve.  their  leaders  unsympa- 
thetic, or  their  habit.s  corrupt. 

I  should  malce  It  clear  th?.t  I  reject  such 
f -rnuilavlo.'is  of  the  problem.  I  am  conviJced 
thr.t  foreign  policy  is  a  serious  subject,  a 
nccer^ity  .and  not  a  matter  of  choice,  and. 
In  thc-e  troubled  time.^.  the  first  and  m'>st 
urucnl  of  our  national  priorities.  Foreign 
p-li:y.  like  other  kinds  of  policy.  Is  always 
a  matter  of  adjusting  our  hopes  to  otir 
capncitles.  As  Lord  Salisbury  remarked  a  long 
time  ago.  .speaking  of  the  Boer  War.  "the 
monsy  will  have  been  well  sj>cnt  if  it  teaches 
the  British  public  they  can't  have  the  moon 
juii.  because  they  want  it."  In  my  view,  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  dominated  by  a  con- 
cern for  the  national  interest,  and  only  for 
'i'.;e  national  interest:  our  national  interest 
in  the  safety,  prcsperity,  and  honor  of  the 
nation,  and  the  democratic  character  of  its 
in^titiulons. 

The  esjence  of  the  American  national  in- 
tercit  ill  world  politics  Is  a  world  order  In 
which  we  can  live  and  prosper  as  a  democ- 
r.icy  at  home — a  world  of  wide  horizons,  and 
not  a  niijhimare.  The  goal  we  must  seek, 
however.  Is  not  order  alone,  but  peace.  For 
the  ccntiuy  between  1815  and  1914,  the 
United  States  did  not  really  need  a  forelg.i 
policy.  We  lived  in  a  system  of  peace  main- 
tained by  the  Concert  of  Europe.  But  for 
the  last  sixty  years,  we  have  learned  once 
n^ain  what  we  knew  so  well  when  tl)C  Re- 
public was  young — that  peace  is  not  a  gift  of 
nature,  or  a  blessing  conferred  on  us  by  our 
tv,-o  oceans,  but  the  painful  achievement  of 
politics  and  lav.-.  Thus  since  1945  the  goal  of 
/ancrican  foreign  policy  has  been  not  simply 
to  achieve  and  nmlataln  a  deterrent  balance 
of  pswer,  but  on  that  Indispensable  founda- 
tion to  help  re.5tore  a  system  of  peace — a 
system  at  least  as  good,  and  hopefully  even 
better  than  that  of  the  nineteenth  century 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1914.  That  con- 
dition— the  state  of  peace — ^wlll  be  realized 
v.hen  world  politics  is  characterized  by  the 
expectation  that  the  basic  rules  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
national use  of  force  wUl  be  generaUy,  and 
re.'iprocally,  obeyed  and  enforced.  The  ideal 
of  law  has  been  the  organising  principle 
guiding  the  evolution  of  American  democ- 
racy at  home.  Iu  this  small,  contracting,  and 
turbulent  world.  It  Is  the  oiily  possible  first 
principle  for  the  foreign  policy  af  a  democ- 
racy which  aspires  to  remain  a  democracy. 
Otir  two  broad  oceans  are  no  longer  enough 
to  protect  us.  Indeed,  they  never  were.  To- 
day, they  have  slirunk  to  the  else  of  brooks. 

Tiuis  it  is  no  accident  that  under  all  our 
postwar  Presidents,  our  forelijn  policy  has 
had  the  same  four  guiding  Ideas.  The  first, 
which  we  used  to  caU  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment, Is  that  we  should  seek  to  prevent 
the  balance  of  world  power  from  being  Ir- 
reversibly altered  by  the  outward  thrust  of 
Soviet  policy,  rhe  second  is  the  policy  of 
economic  reconstruction  and  development. 
From  the  days  of  Brctton  Woods,  the  Mar- 
.ihall  Plan,  and  the  Point-Four  program,  we 
have  tried  to  build  a  progressiva  worldwide 
ccouomy,  embracing  tlie  developed  and  the 
ueve'oplug  countries  alike,  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  Communist  countries  as  well.  The 
third  has  been  the  effort  to  control  nuclear 
weapons.  Starting  with  the  Baruch  Plan  pro- 
posals in  1947,  we  bare  never  stopped  push- 
ing for  international  tigreements  th*t  would 
takn  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  science 
out   of  world  politics.  Plnally,  beginning;  at 
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least  In  1949,  we  have  sought,  year 
to  separate  China  from  the  Soviet 

Each  President  has  had  to  cope  w 
ferent  configuration  of  events.  For 
event  of  overriding  Importance  was 
decision   to  turn   to   the  Unitcl 
protection   against   the  Soviet   Unio:  i 
decision  was  difficult  for  the  Chin 
muuists  to  make,  even  as  a  tactlca 
zag.  It  was  a  response  to  the  .stead; 
military  buildup  in  Siberia,  and  the 
and    political    penetration    of 
Southeast  Asia  by  the  Soviet  Union 
forces  in  Sil>erla  rose  from  about 
visions  in  the  mld-sl.\tles.  to  i:?  in  1 
to  something  like  40  or  45  in  1971 
Chinese  move  occurred.  The  Sovit  t 
tion  on  the  Slt>erian  border  is  the 
portant  fact  in  world  politics  today 
forces  in  Siberia  are  still  increa.s;ng 
and   power.   Given   the   Chinese   and 
rivalry  for  leadership  of  the  world's 
tionary  impulse,  China  perceived  th« 
military    buildup    in    Siberia    a^    a 
threat,  and  turned  to  us  as  the  en 
on  earth  that  could  deter  a  Soviet  at 

Nixon  responded  well  to  the  Cliines  s 
at  least  in  the  first  instance.  He 
both  to  China  and  to  the  Soviet  Uni^n 
we   wished    to   have   equally   good 
with  each,  and  that  we  did  not  wi.'ih  i 
Into  an  alliance  with  one  against  th 
We  opposed  hegemonial  dominance 
as  we  did  in  Europe,  and  for  the 
and  eternal  reasons  of  national  sec 
Nixon  made  clear,  there  must  b?  no 

China's   rapprochement   with    the 
States  Is  the  mo.st  significant  and  pot 
th©  most  constructive  chan;,e  in  the 
turo  of  world  politics  since  1949.  If 
with  a  formidable  nuclear  arsenal, 
an  ongoing  security  relation  with  the 
States  in  oitler  to  prevent  Soviet  a 
the  lesson  for  Western  Europe.  Jap^n 
many  smaller  states  was  obvious.  Tli 
netic   field  of  world  politics  is  bein 
fined.  A  new  constellation  of  shared  ii 
was  manifest,  based  on  fear  rathe;-  th 
but   not   less   real   for   that.   A   more 
equilibrium   In    world    politics   .seem 
tlnctly    possible.    President    Nixon. 
prot-lalmed  that  such  an  eqiiilibriv.m 
ready  been  achieved. 

To  this  development,  the  Soviet 
was  clear-cut.  The  Soviets  tried  to 
Chinese  how  futile  their  move  had 
their  full  support  for  the  spring 
1972  in  Vietnam.  When  that  attack 
Nixon  was  enthusiastically  received 
cow.   In   order   to  make  quite  certaki 
China  and  the  United  States  were  notjln 
secretly  allied  against  the  Soviet 
this  setting,  the  brave  promises  of 
were  made,  in  May  of  1972.  The 
of  Principles  and  the  Communique 
that    time   proclaimed    that   In 
their  relations  the  two  governments 
proceed    from    the    common    det 
that  in  the  nuclear  age  there  is  no 
tlve  to  peaceful  coexistence.  To  fulAl 
principle,  they  promised  to  work  toge  th( 
achieve  peaceful  solutions  for  s 
tension  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
ercise   restraint   In   their  mutiial 
and  to  negotiate  and  settle  all 
peaceful    means.    Specifically,   both 
undertook  to  bring  peace  to  IndochlAa 
the  Soviet  Union  promised  to  coopera  e 
with   Ambassador  Jarring   In 
political  settlement  in  the  Middle 
suant  to  the  principles  and  provisions 
Security  Council's  Resolution  242  of 
ber  22,  1967. 

The  state  of  tension  In  the  Soviet - 
American   triangle   and   the   success 
military  efforts  and  those  of  the  South 
namese  forces  during  1972  led  to  th« 
china  cease-fire  agreements  of  Januai  y 
which    were    "guaranteed"    by    the 
powers  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
1973. 
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Prom  the  American  point  of  view,  those 
agreements  were  entirely  satisfactory — on 
paper.  Despite  a  few  minor  ambiguities 
around  the  edges,  they  confirmed  the  posi- 
tions for  which  we  and  other  nations  had 
suffered  so  bitterly  in  attempting  to  carry 
out  our  obligations  under  the  SEATO  Treaty 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations — 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  were  sep- 
arate states,  and  the  war  in  Indochina  was 
therefore  an  international  war,  not  a  civil 
war:  and  North  Vietnam  would  evacuate  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  withdraw  in  effect  from  South 
Vietnam,  and  refrain  from  any  interference, 
military  or  political,  in  the  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam.  On  that  basis,  we  .shotild  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  peace  would  re- 
turn to  that  tortured  land.  The  Soviet  Union 
promised  once  again  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment it  had  made  with  us  in  1962 — the  agree- 
ment, that  is,  finally  to  get  the  North  Viet- 
namese out  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  Soviets  have  never  pretended  that  the 
1973  agreements  for  peace  In  Indochina  were 
being  carried  out.  And  our  government,  weak 
and  uncertain,  did  not  even  protest  strongly 
again.st  the  fact  that  It  was  being  cynically 
double-crossed  by  the  Soviet  Union  a.s  well 
as  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  In  the  shadow 
of  Watergate,  Nixon  and  Kissinger  were  pris- 
oners of  their  own  "detente"  rhetoric.  They 
remained  silent,  and  hoped  for  the  best.  In 
the  grim  Watergate  summer  of  1973.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  even  signed  the  resolution  for- 
bidding all  bombing  or  other  military  activ- 
ity In  Indochina.  Thus  ended  the  last  ves- 
tige of  deterrent  uncertainty  about  America's 
will  to  Insi.st  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
agreements  for  peace  In  Indochina.  On  a  trip 
to  East  Asia  during  that  summer.  I  Xound 
that  to  be  the  first  question  on  the  mind  of 
every  government  in  the  region. 

The  only  modern  analogy  for  Soviet  be- 
liavlor  In  relation  to  the  Indochina  agree- 
ments of  1973  is  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  contempt  of  the  Munich  agreements 
of  1938.  Tliat  dire  event  was  a  clear  signal 
of  Hitler's  intentions  in  the  thirties.  The 
fate  of  the  Indochina  agreement-s  of  1973 
has  the  same  significance  to  the  i>olicy  prob- 
lems we  face  today. 

At  some  point  during  1973,  once  we  had 
withdrawn  oxu-  troops  from  Vietnam,  perhaps 
not  until  the  late  summer,  when  Congress 
had  passed  and  the  President  had  signed  the 
resolution  forbidding  all  American  military 
involvement  in  Indochina,  the  Soviets  de- 
cided to  strike  against  the  risk  that  the 
Chlne&e-Amerlcan  rapproachment  might  gen- 
uinely restrain  their  ongoing  programs  of 
expansion.  The  main  theatre  they  chose  for 
their  first  attack  was  the  Middle  East.  It  has 
always  been  the  pattern  of  Soviet  policy, 
when  disappointed  or  frustrated  on  one 
front,  to  move  ahead  on  another. 

Soviet  behavior  before,  during,  and  since 
the  Middle  East  war  of  October  1973,  like 
their  failure  to  carry  out  their  promises  with 
regard  to  Indochina,  made  nonsense  of  the 
pledges  the  Soviets  had  given  to  Nixon  dur- 
ing his  Moscow  visit  of  May  1972,  and  their 
later  reiteration  of  those  pledges.  Instead 
of  pres.slng  for  a  diplomatic  settlement  In  the 
Middle  East  In  accordance  with  the  Security 
Council  Re.solution.  as  they  had  promised, 
the  Soviets  helped  to  prepare  and  equip  the 
Arab  aggression  of  October  6,  1973.  supported 
the  oil  embargo,  and  urged  distant  Arab 
states  to  enter  the  fray.  And,  at  the  end,  they 
threatened  to  Intervene  themselves  In  order 
to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  armed  forces.  Again,  as  they 
did  In  Indochina.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  con- 
cealed what  was  happening  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  order  to  preserve  the  Illusion 
of  "detente,"  they  covered  up  the  Soviet 
role  In  the  October  war,  both  by  what  they 
said  and  by  what  they  did  not  say.  Mr.  Kls- 
singer  has  told  us  that  Soviet  behavior  be- 
fore, during,  and  alter  th©  October  war  was 
"not   unreasonable."   and    "less   obstructlva 


than  in  1967,"  and  that  our  "detente"  rela- 
tions with  th©  Soviet  Union  contributed  to 
an  agreed  settlement. 

VIETNAM     IN     PERSPECTIVE 

I  iiave  no  desire  to  reopen  old  wounds,  or 
to  engage  in  a  great  and  bloody  battle  of 
recriminations  over  the  tragic  siibject  of 
Vietnam.  As  C'.Mirchill  said  In  1940,  If  we 
turn  our  minds  to  fighting  over  who  was 
right  and  who  was  wrong  in  the  period 
behind  us.  we  shall  have  no  energy  left  for 
solving  the  problems  we  must  face  together 
In  the  period  ahead.  There  is  blame  enough. 
Heaven  knows,  on  all  sides. 

Blame  is  not  our  problem.  But  understand- 
ing is.  and  so  Is  responsibility.  We  .shall  be 
unable  to  head  o.T  the  war  that  looms  unless 
we  come  together  quickly  around  a  bipartisan 
foreiG;n  policy  based  on  realities  rather  than 
dreams,  and  achieved  by  open,  serious,  and 
responsible  debate;  and  I  shoiUd  therefore 
like  to  discuss  Vietnam  from  that  perspec- 
tive. 

Speaking  to  us  about  Vietnam,  for  example. 
President  Nixon  told  us  over  and  over  again 
that  the  Democrats  had  put  half  a  million 
troops  Into  Vietnam,  and  that  his  task  was 
to  get  them  out  with  honor.  That  statement, 
repeated  a  thousand  times,  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  every  Democrat,  as  indeed  it 
was  intended  to  be.  It  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  decay  of  the  bipartisan  approach 
to  foreign  policy,  whose  consequences  we 
see  today.  So  far  as  I  know.  President  Nlxou 
never  explained  to  American  and  world  opin- 
ion what  everybody  on  earth  has  suddenly 
remembered  recently — that  we  entered  the 
Indochina  war  pursuant  to  a  solemn  treaty 
of  the  United  States,  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  approved  by  a  biparti- 
san vote  while  Nixon  presided  over  the  Sen- 
ate as  Vice  President.  The  decision  to  use 
force  to  help  South  Vietnam  resist  the  armed 
attacks  of  North  Vietnam  was  backed  by  vote 
after  bipartisan  vote  of  the  Congress,  and 
supported  by  editorials  and  other  expressions 
of  public  opinion  throughout  the  nation  at 
the  time.  But  it,  became  taboo  to  mention 
the  SEATO  Treaty  as  the  basis  for  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  that  taboo  has  continued 
under  President  Ford.  As  South  Vietnam  was 
collapsing  the  President  and  his  subordinates 
still  talked  of  our  obligations  there  as  if 
they  stemmed  from  the  executive  agreements 
and  secret  diplomatic  talks  of  1973.  That  is 
not  the  case. 

In  the  later  phases  of  the  Vietnam  war — 
when  public  opinion,  very  sensibly,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  we  should  win  or  get 
out — many  Democrata  were  all  too  happy  to 
fall  in  with  Nixon's  way  of  talking  aliout 
the  problem.  They  were  glad  to  forget  the 
Treaty  and  the  other  national  commitments 
we  had  made  over  the  years  to  help  South 
Vietnam  protect  itself  against  aggression. 

But  treaties  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
so  easily  exorcised  In  world  affairs.  We  may 
choose  to  ignore  them,  for  shabby  reasons  of 
domestic  politics.  That  option  is  not  avail- 
able either  to  our  friends  or  to  our  adver- 
saries abroad.  For  them  American  treaties 
and  the  other  commitments  are  the  cement 
of  the  world  political  system — the  only 
cement  there  Is. 

■Wliat  conclusions,  then,  should  w©  draw 
from  the  fall  of  Indochina? 

First,  in  General  StUlwell's  immortal 
phrase,  our  policy  has  taken  a  terrible  lick- 
ing. Southeast  Asia  Is  an  Important  region 
of  the  world — not  so  vital,  strategically,  as 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East — but  Important 
In  itself — important  to  naval  strategy;  im- 
portant economically  and  politically;  and 
important  above  all  to  the  dynamics  of  the 
Soviet-Chinese-American  triangle  whose 
stability  l3  the  most  powerful  foundation 
for  a  possible  structure  of  peace.  Despite  an 
Important  tactical  defeat,  we  cannot  aban- 
don the  region.  The  Interests  of  a  great  power 
must  be  protected  despite  setbacks. 
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Second,  we  must  move  rapidly  and  with 
conviction  on  the  diplomatic  front  to  repair 
the  damage  to  world  politics  Implicit  in  the 
demonstration  that  an  American  treaty  can 
be  made  worthless.  Tliere  Is  a  new  doubt,  a 
new  uncertainty,  everywhere — an  uncer- 
tainty which  win  not  be  overcome  by  the 
brave  words  alone.  As  Sir  Robert  Thompson 
.suggested  in  his  bitter  and  passionate 
article  In  the  New  York  Times,  the  events  In 
Indochina  will  convince  many  people  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  more  reliable  ally  than 
the  United  States. 

We  can  be  certain,  after  Vietnam,  that 
the  Soviets  will  soon  move  again — in  the 
Middle  East  or  the  Per.sian  Gulf,  in  Portugal, 
or  In  some  area  we  are  not  particularly 
worried  about  at  the  moment:  South  Korea, 
for  example,  whose  Independence  Is  essential 
to  th©  security  of  Japan,  or  China  Itself, 
or  Western  Europe. 

The  best  diplomatic  signal  we  could  give. 
In  the  face  of  these  events,  would  be  a  sharp 
Increase  In  our  defense  budget,  particularly 
for  the  Navy,  for  our  ready  forces,  and  for 
research  and  development. 

On  that  basis,  we  could  hope  to  move 
■with  conviction  to  restore  the  confident 
solidarity  of  our  alliance  relations,  and 
sobriety,  shall  we  say,  In  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"SPEAK    FOR    AMERICA" 

Our  foreign  policy  agenda  Is  formidable  in 
every  field,  from  monetary  and  energy  prob- 
lems to  those  of  nuclear  weapons,  alliance 
relations,  and  food.  In  my  opinion,  effective 
programs  of  action  on  all  these  subjects  are 
within  our  reach,  if,  but  only  If,  we  soon 
come  to  a  common  and  agreed  answer  to 
these  fundamental  questions:  What  is  our 
foreign  policy  for?  And  what  means  should 
we  use  to  carry  It  out? 

I  think  I  can  claim  to  be  the  only  bureau- 
crat who  ever  went  up  and  down  the  country 
making  official  speeches  to  the  effect  that  our 
most  Important  foreign  policy  problem  was  to 
resolve  the  Junglan  tension  between  our  col- 
lective unconscious  and  the  facts  of  life.  Our 
collective  unconscious  preserves  a  beautiful 
vision  in  our  minds — the  vision  of  nine- 
teenth-century America,  isolated  and  aloof, 
without  entangling  alliances,  and  entirely 
neutral  in  the  various  conflicts  of  world 
power  politics.  We  must  finally  liberate  our- 
selves from  this  dream.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  over.  The  nations  which  maintained 
the  general  peace  of  the  nineteenth  century 
no  longer  have  the  power  to  do  so.  Unless  we 
take  our  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
process  of  peace,  there  will  be  no  peace.  World 
politics  win  degenerate  into  conflict  after 
conflict  until  we  and  other  nations  react,  as 
w©  did  four  times  in  this  century,  when  we 
felt  threatened  by  hostile  forces  that  would 
become  overpowering  unless  we  struck  out 
against  them.  The  basic  cause  of  war,  as 
Thucydldes  pointed  out  many  centuries  ago, 
is  fear.  What  made  the  Peloponnesian  War 
Inevitable,  Thucydldes  wrote,  "was  the 
growth  of  Athenian  power,  and  the  fear 
which  this  caused  In  Sparta." 

We  are  living  In  the  midst  of  a  comparable 
process  today.  We  are  the  only  people  on 
earth  who  can  arrest  that  process  in  tlr?ie  to 
prevent  war,  by  proceeding  calmly,  patiently, 


and  steadily  In  the  pattern  of  firmness  and 
conciliation  which  has  characterized  our  for- 
eign policy  since  President  Truman's  time.  To 
accomplish  this  goal  wUl  require  a  great  na- 
tional and  International  effort — in  the  first 
instance,  an  effort  of  thought,  a  debate,  and 
then  a  series  of  votes  on  defense,  and  aid.  and 
other  hard  subjects. 

The  United  States  should  be  the  master, 
not  the  victim,  of  its  fate.  The  will  of  our 
people  cannot  be  mobilized  unless  the  Presi- 
dent, every  official  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
every  member  of  Congress,  and  every  citizen 
addresses  these  issues  with  words  and  deeds 
adequate  to  their  gravity.  The  dangers  before 
us  demand  a  sharp  and  dramatic  turn  in  the 
direction  of  our  policy.  That  turn  will  not 
come  In  time  to  prevent  war  unless  we  face 
the  issues  directly  and  soberly,  without  par- 
tisanship, in  the  spirit  of  civic  responsibility 
which  is  the  genius  of  our  democratic 
society. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  Leopold  Amery's 
great  outburst  In  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1939,  to  a  speaker  who  was  dithering  about 
Britain'.s  response  to  the  invasion  of  Poland. 
"Speak  for  England."  he  shouted.  Amery's 
words  helped  to  precipitate  a  new  state  of 
resolve  in  Britain,  and  throughout  the  free 
world.  We  are  at  a  point  where  Amery's  cry 
should  be  heeded  again.  For  every  one  of  us 
who  speaks,  or  writes,  or  votes  on  issues  of 
American  foreign  policy  today,  the  only  rule 
should  be  "Speak  for  America." 


EFFECT  OF  OIL  DECONTROL  ON 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CONSUMERS 

<  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  an  analysis 
prepared  by  the  State  of  New  York's 
Washington  ofiBce  of  the  projected  im- 
pact of  the  decontrol  of  old  oil  prices, 
OPEC  price  increases,  and  the  removal 
of  the  President's  $2  per  barrel  oil  Import 
fee  on  the  average  consumer  in  New 
York  State. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  note 
the  conclusions  of  the  report  that  while 
oil  decontrol  would  mean  significant  cost 
increases  for  the  consumer,  increased 
prices  would  not  guarantee  reduced  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  products. 

The  analysis  follows: 

September  5,  1975. 
To:  Members  of  the  New  York  Congressional 

Delegation. 
Prom:  James  L.  Larocca. 
Subject:  Dollar  Impacts  of  Oil  Price  Decon- 
trol. 
■  The  "Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act" 
expired  on  August  31  without  the  President 
and  Congress  resichlng  an  agreement  on  th© 
decontrol  of  old  oil  prices.  It  still  seems  likely 
that  the  President  will  veto  S.  1849,  which 
would  extend  the  Act  for  six  months.  An  ef- 
fort to  override  the  veto  will  probably  be 


made  early  next  week.  The  following  infor- 
mation attempts  to  document  the  impact  on 
New  York  consumers  of  decontrol  of  old  oil 
prices.  OPEC  price  increases,  and  the  removal 
of  the  P.'e.sident's  $2/bbl.  oil  Import  fee. 

1.   PRICES CONSERVATION 

According  to  the  August  25  edition  of  Oil 
Week,  an  industry  journal,  ".  .  .  President 
Ford's  plan  to  curb  consumption  throvigh 
higher  prices  Is  not  working."  This  conclu- 
sion is  based  on  a  comparison  of  gasoline 
prices  and  consumption  for  the  summer  of 
1973  and  the  summer  of  1975. 

Date,  price  per  gallon,  and  consumption 

August,  1973:  $0,338,  304.7  million  gallons 
per  day. 

July!  1973:  $0,589,  300.1  million  gallons  per 
day. 

These  FEA  statistics  show  a  1^2  percent 
drop  m  consumption  during  July,  1975  from 
the  level  of  August,  1973.  Durhig  that  period 
there  was  a  52  percent  increase  in  the  price 
of  gasoline,  accentuated  by  a  $.046/gal.  or  8 
percent  Increase  between  May  and  July,  1975. 
Even  the  1  'i  percent  drop  must  be  discounted 
because  August  gasoline  consumption  Is  his- 
torically higher  than  July  consumption.  Tlie 
figures  for  August,  1975,  may  thus  show  no 
drop  in  consumption  for  a  52  percent  price 
Increase. 

These  statistics  clearly  indicate  that  In- 
crea.sed  prices  do  not  guarantee  reduced  con- 
svimptlon. 

2.  COST  or  DECONTROL 

A.  The  expiration  of  the  price  ceilings  on 
"old"  oil  will  cost  New  Yorkers  the  following 
amounts,  calculated  on  annual  basis;  pre- 
suming an  $11.50/bbl.  world  price  for  oil: 


Product 

Consumption 
(barrels) 

"Old- 
oil  > 

(per-       Additional 
cent)       gross  cost 

Additional 

unit  cost 

per  gallon 

Gasoline 

Distillate  ... 
Residual  — 

1«5,476.190 
140,142.857 
160,333,333 

45.5  $413,697,915 

40.1    351,233,035 

7.4      74,154,166 

$0,067 
.059 
.011 

Total 

839,085,116 

'  Percent  of  the  product  refined  from  price  controlled  oil. 

B.  In  the  present  situation  (no  price  con- 
trols), the  domestic  price  of  oil  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  world  price,  which  Is  effec- 
tively determined  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  For 
every  additional  $1  bbl.  that  OPEC  adds  to 
il.e  current  price,  the  cost  to  New  Yorkers, 
on  an  annual  basis,  will  be: 


Product 

Consumption 
(barrels) 

Additional 

gross 

cost 

Additional 

unit  cost 

per  gallon 

Gasoline 

Distillate 

Residual 

.     145,476.190 
.     140.  142, 857 
.    160,333,333 

$145, 476, 190 
140, 142, 857 
160, 333, 333 

$0,023 
.023 
.023 

Total    . 

445, 952, 380  - 

C.  In  th©  wake  of  court  decisions,  the 
President  has  apparently  decided  to  drop  the 
$2/bbl.  special  oil  Import  fee,  which  will 
have  the  following  impact  on  costs  for  New 
Yorkers,  on  an  annual  basis : 


Product 


Consumption 
(barrels) 


Imports 
(percent) 


Reduced  gross 
cost 


Gasoline 145,476,190  '8.0  -$14,314,857 

2  24. 1  -71, 171, 316 

Total -85,486,i7r 

Distillate 140, 142, 857  119.0  -32,  «I ,  W^ 

>21.2  -60,311,879 

•  Total rrTTTrTTTTrrrTTTZT"  -93, 063, 264 


Reduced 

unit  cost 

(per  gallon) 


-$.002 
-.012 


-.014 

-Tore 
-.010 


-.016 


Product 


Consumption 
(baritis) 


Imports 
(percent) 


Reduced  gross 
cost 


Reduced 

•nit  cost 

(per  gallon) 


Residual. 


..^       160, 333, 333 


185.0     -167,628,499 
>3.9       -12,693,589 


-.025 
-.002 


Total  -180,322,088 


-.027 


'  Percent  of  product  imported. 


>  Percent  of  product  refined  from  imported  crud*. 
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Inc  rease 


D.  Constructing    what   now   seei^s    to 
th»    most    likely    case    (OPEC 
$l/bbl.  plus  decontrol)  yields  the 
sum  cost  Increased  for  New  Yorke^, 
annual  basis: 


be 

of 

: oUowlng 

on  an 


Product 


Gross  cost 


Gasoline $473,687,932 

Distillate 39«.3I2,268 

Residual 54. 165.411 

Total 926.165,611  . 


MANDATORY   RETIREMENT -DIS- 
CRIMINATION       AGAINST        THE 
AGED 


citiz  ;ns 


themsi  lives 


inco:  ne 


(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  remark  i 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.   OTITNGER.  Mr.  Speaker 
cently  came  across  an  article  in 
York  Times  dealing  with  the 
mandatory  retirement  and  its 
effects  not  only  on  senior 
on  the  producti\ity  of  the  work 
a  whole. 

This  is  an  issue  which  has 
the  forefront  in  recent  years, 
citizens  have  organized 
combat  the  many  features  of  law 
our    areas  that    discriminate 
them. 

I  believe  Mr.  Eglit's   article 
effective     in    refuting    the    av 
against  allowing  those  over  the 
to  continue  to  be  gainfully 
Furthermore,  he  points  out  that 
Issue  is  the  constitutionality  of  r 
an  individual's  source  of 
primary  satlsfacti<«i  in  life 
cause  he  has  reached  a  pr 
age. 

I  insert  this  article  into  the 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
with  Mr.  Eglit  that  mandatory 
ment  is  "just  another  name  for 
Ination."  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug. 
The  Greew  in  thx  GRm*  Pasttj«es 
(By  Howard  EgUt)  • 

Each  day  4.100  men  and  women 
"senior   citizens."   And   for   almost 
them,  their  66th  birthdays  close  thi  i 
their  Jobs.  They  are  mandatorily 
conmionplace  of  work  In  America. 

While  they  may  go  quietly,  all 
willingly.  More  than  one-third  of 
want  to  continue  working.  So  do  60 
of  the  married  women,  and  75  per 
tin  married.  Working,  after  all.  Ls  w 
about.  In  part  because  of  economic 
In  part,  also,  because  we  anchor 
our  jobs:  We  are  what  we  do. 

Things  were  not  always  so.  In  1 
cent  of  men  65  and  over  were  actl 
work  force.  Today,  when  the  average 
old  man  has  a  life  expectancy  of 
and  his  wife  fourteen,  the  new 
"yotmg"  oldrters  are  economic 

Presumably,  such  an  Ingrained  s; 
fecting  so  many,  has  valid 
fact,  the  mainstays  of  mandatory 
are  largely  myths.  For  example,  the 
firmly   held   that  younger   workws 
better.  Virtually  eyery  major  study 


given 

at  this 

include  ex- 

I  re- 

Jie  New 

question  of 

adverse 

but 

force  as 


:ome  to 

senior 

to 

in  vari- 

against 


our 
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vely  ; 


'  ele\  en 


•Howard  Eglit  is  former  legal  dltector  of 
The  Roger  Baldwin  Foundation  of  A.Ci.U. 
Inc.,  in  nilnolB.  This  is  adapted  fron^  an  arti- 
cle in  The  Civil  Liberties  Review. 
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Unit  cost 
(per  gallon) 


$0,076 
.066 
.007 
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generation  of 
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re  tirement 
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contrary.  Older  workers  are  equally,  some- 
times more,  productive;  absenteeism  rates  are 
lower,  work  attitudes  more  positive. 

Another  myth  has  as  its  stalking  horse  a 
caricature  of  a  senlUty-decimated  oldster. 
But  senility  is  rare;  Indeed,  intellectual 
capacity,  the  studies  now  show,  can  increase 
throughout  life.  When  physical  or  mental 
agility  do  slow  down,  the  older  worker  com- 
pensates with  increased  concentration  and 
care. 

A  third  myth  holds  that  employers  are  un- 
able to  decide  who  shall  go  and  who  shall 
stay.  Actually,  such  decisions  are  made 
daily — this  man  is  hired,  that  one  fired;  Joe 
promoted,  Jim  passed  over.  The  judgments 
are  no  different  for  older  workers.  All  they 
ask  is  to  be  Judged — like  others — on  the  basis 
of  performance. 

The  final  myth  is  two-edged.  One  side  of  it 
says  we  must  make  room  for  yoiuiger  work- 
ers; the  other  invokes  the  shibboleth  of 
"deadwood  " 

Obviously,  the  supply  of  jobs  in  this  econ- 
omy is  limited.  (Of  course,  even  when  the 
statistics  were  brighter,  they  excluded  un- 
willing retirees  from  the  numbers  computa- 
tion.) But  ousting  older  workers  simply  shifts 
the  burden  of  too  few  Jobs;  the  players  are 
changed,  but  the  game's  the  same. 

As  for  deadwood,  undoubtedly  people  do 
go  stale.  But  that  happens  after  four  years 
as  often  as  after  forty.  Simply  waiting  for 
the  forty  to  remove  the  dullard  or  the  un- 
bending bureaucrat  is  hardly  a  productive 
solution.  Indeed,  compulsory  retirement  is 
likely  counterproductive:  The  55-year-old  is 
not  going  to  look  for  another  65-and-out  Job. 
He'll  stay  where  he's  at — stale,  perhaps,  but 
at  least  secure. 

Even  If  there  is  room  for  argument  about 
the  myths,  that  dispute  should  not  obscure 
the  fundamental  inequity  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement. The  practice  Is,  plain  and  simple,  a 
passport  to  second-class  citizenship. 

Fortunately,  the  Constitution  offers  direc- 
tion in  getting  to  the  core  concern.  The  rea- 
soning is  straightforward,  and  was  cogently 
articiilated  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  year. 
The  case  involved  two  married  schoolteachers, 
both  removed  from  the  classroom  because 
they  became  pregnant.  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
wrote:  "The  (unconstitutional!  rules  contain 
Irrebuttable  presumption  of  physical  incom- 
petency, and  that  presumption  applies  even 
when  the  medical  evidence  as  to  an  individ- 
tial  woman's  physical  status  might  be  whoUy 
to  the  contrary." 

The  constitutionally  acceptable  prescrip- 
tion is  Instead  Individualized  assessment  of 
each  woman's  ability. 

Recognizing  the  implications.  Justice  Wil- 
liam H.  Rehnquist  and  Chief  Justice  Warren 
E.  Burger  hastened  to  dissent.  Demonstrating 
meager  regard  for  both  pregnant  women  and 
old  people,  they  warned  that  the  Court  would 
have  "to  strain  valiantly"  lest  its  emphathy 
for  the  te«M:hers  "lead  to  the  invalidation  of 
mandatory  retirement." 

Unfortunately,  what  the  two  dissenters  de- 
plored has  not  yet  come  to  pass.  Numerous 
suits  have  been  fiied  in  Federal  courts,  but 
only  one  has  succeeded — in  May,  1974,  a 
Boston  panel  struck  down  a  Massachusetts 
law  requiring  state  policemen  to  retire  at 
fifty.  The  Supreme  Court  wiU  hear  that  case 
in  the  fall,  and  given  its  record  thus  far  of 
letting  forced  retirement  rulings  stand,  any 
forecast  must  be  hedged  with  pessimism. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  fact  that  the  Court 
is  going  to  address  the  Issue  squarely  is  a 
signal  of  just  how  high  the  stakes  have  risen. 

The  prospects  are  brighter  than  the  court 
battles  indicate,  however.  For  example.  Just 
weeks  ago  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  117-21  to  outlaw  age-based  man- 
datory retirement  In  private  enterprise.  Simi- 
lar bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  senior-citizen  lobby  is  pressing  for 
abolition — a  venture  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican  Medical   Association,   which    finds   the 


practice  socially  unwise  and  physically  and 
psychologically  unhealthful. 

Senior  power  and  enlightened  public 
opinion  may  yet  accomplish  what  the  courts 
cannot — or  will  not.  However  the  end  comes, 
it  will  be  welcome.  Mandatory  retirement, 
after  all,  is  Just  another  name  for  discrimi- 
nation, segregating  the  old  folks  from  the 
rest  of  us. 


COMMISSION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
CAUSED  BY  THE  DISPERSION 
OF  HAZARDOUS  INDUSTRIES 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Commission  on  Unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  dLspcrsion  of 
hazardous  industries. 

There  is  a  growmg  amount  of  evidence 
that  indicates  that  certain  U.S.  Indus- 
tries are  relocating  their  industrial  and 
manufacturing  processes  abroad  in  an 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  avoid  compliance  with 
U.S.  occupational  safety  and  health  laws. 

This  dispersion  of  hazardous  U.S.  in- 
dustries poses  serious  problems  for  this 
country  and  the  world  community. 

The  flight  of  these  industries  from  the 
United  States  has  deprived  American 
workers  of  jobs  and  has  had  an  unset- 
tling effect  upon  our  economy. 

The  outflow  of  dollars  for  construc- 
tion of  foreign  plants  and  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  produced  by  these  Indus- 
tries abroad  have  serious  implications 
for  our  balance  of  payments  posiyon. 

Additionally,  foreign  workers  are  now 
being  exposed  to  safety  and  health  prob- 
lems by  these  hazardous  industries,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  industiles  are 
also  contributing  to  environmental  deg- 
radation, no  matter  where  they  are 
located. 

My  legislation  establishes  a  commis- 
sion to  deal  with  these  problems  and  to 
recommend,  if  necessary,  legislative  and 
administrative  remedies. 

Within  the  last  decade  in  this  Nation, 
there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  and 
concern  about  the  human  toll  being  ex- 
tracted in  the  workplaces  of  America. 

The  ground  swell  of  public  concern 
about  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  cul- 
minated in  the  passage  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  in  1970. 
This  landmark  legislation  proclaimed 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  assure  a  safe 
and  healthy  working  place  as  a  basic 
right  for  every  American  working  man 
and  woman. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  passed.  Con- 
gress had  a  preponderance  of  data  on 
the  problem  of  industrial  accidents,  but 
comparatively  little  data  on  the  prob- 
lem of  occupational  disease. 

Research  set  in  motion  by  the  passage 
of  the  act  has  revealed  a  potential  oc- 
cupational health  problem  of  monumen- 
tal proportions.  Noted  public  health  ex- 
perts testified  before  my  subcommittee 
in  May  of  1974  that  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  are  falling  victim  to  occu- 
pationally  linked  diseases  every  year. 

These  estimates  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion, and  they  unfortunately  fulfill  my 
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original  prophesy  that  occupational 
disease  would  make  the  industrial  acci- 
dent problem  seem  almost  trivial  in  com- 
parison. However,  not  even  I  could  have 
foreseen  the  potential  public  health  haz- 
ard posed  by  exposure  to  haimful  in- 
dustrial materials. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  thought 
that  the  causes  of  occupational  disease 
were  locked  behind  factory  gates.  To  our 
dismay  and  regret,  we  have  discovered 
that  disease-producing  substances  have 
infiltrated  the  communities  in  which  the 
workers  and  their  families  live.  The  very 
air  they  breathe  and  the  water  they 
drink  is  contaminated  by  the  same  sub- 
stances that  threaten  their  health  and 
their  very  lives  when  they  are  at  work. 
Thus,  the  American  worker  is,  in  many 
cases,  in  double  jeopardy. 

The  problem  of  disease  in  the  work- 
place— as  enormous  as  it  is — is  only 
symptomatic  of  a  larger  problem  that 
poses  a  threat  to  om-  entire  country  and, 
indeed,  the  world  community  as  a  whole. 

The  United  States  has  taken  great 
strides  to  come  to  grips  with  the  im- 
portant problem  of  occupational  disease 
and  its  larger  societal  implications. 
Other  industrialized  nations,  beset  by 
similar  occupational  safety  and  health 
problems,  are  looking  at  the  progress 
made  by  the  United  States  hi  this  vital 
area.  The  task  of  motivating  manage- 
ment to  assume  a  responsibility  for  the 
physical  and  emotional  well-being  of 
workers  has  not  been  easy.  We  are  one 
of  the  few  industrialized  countries  In 
the  world  to  have  interfaced  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation  with  an  appreciation 
for  the  dynamics  of  a  production- 
oriented  economy. 

For  the  most  part,  the  industrial  and 
business  sectors  of  our  economy  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  efforts  they  have 
made  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
Recognizing  that  occupational  accidents 
and  disease  have  never  been  a  bargain — 
either  for  industry  or  for  the  country- 
most  American  business  and  Industrial 
enterprises  have  been,  and  are  making, 
a  good  faith  effort  to  provide  their  work- 
ers with  a  safe  and  healthy  workplace. 

Those  industries  which  seek  to  evade 
their  responsibilities  to  their  workers  by 
fleeing  to  countries  which  do  not  have 
occupational  safety  and  health  laws  as 
effective  as  those  in  the  United  States 
deserve  the  kind  of  scrutiny  my  com- 
mission would  provide. 

There  can  be  no  sanctuai-y  in  a  civil- 
ized world  for  Industries  which  profit 
while  thier  workers  perish. 

Recent  trends  in  the  importation  of 
asbestos  textiles  provide  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  effects  of  industrial  dis- 
persion, or  the  relocation  of  potential- 
ly hazardous  U.S.  industries  to  countries 
which  lack  occupational  safety  and 
health  laws  as  effective  as  those  in  this 
Nation. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Maryland 
Public  Interest  Research  Group  and  the 
Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
reveal  that  American  imports  of  asbes- 
tos textiles — products  with  known  car- 
cinogenic properties — are  increasing  at 
an  exceedingly  rapid  rate. 


Department  of  Commerce  statistics 
show  a  steep  increase  In  asbestos  textile 
imports  from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Venezuela, 
and  Taiwan.  These  countries  supplied 
50  percent  of  U.S.  asbestos  textile  im- 
ports in  1973,  compared  to  zero  percent 
in  the  years  1964  to  1969. 

I  am  perplexed  by  these  figures  since 
the  United  States  has  historically  been 
a  major  asbestos  textile  producer  because 
of  our  own  ore  deposits  and  our  prox- 
imity to  vast  Canadian  resources.  Yet 
it  is  apparent  that  we  are  increasingly 
becoming  an  importer  of  the  material. 
This  information  raises  many  questions 
in  my  mind  regarding  the  reasons  for 
such  trends  and  the  resultant  effects 
they  may  have  on  our  current  economic 
problems.  My  commission  should  provide 
the  answer  to  this  and  similar  questions. 


MINING  IN  DEATH  VALLEY  AND 
GLACIER  BAY  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENTS AND  IN  OTHER  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
amazed  to  read  in  today's  Washington 
Star  that  there  will  soon  be  widespread 
strip  mining  of  certain  minerals  in  the 
Death  Valley  National  Monument,  in 
Cahfornia  and  Nevada.  Glacier  Bay  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Alaska  is  also 
threatened  by  imminent  mining. 

Most  national  parks  and  national  mon- 
uments were  created  by  legislation  which 
specifically  forbade  mining  of  any  sort. 
There  have  been  five  areas  designated  as 
national  parks  or  national  monuments, 
however,  for  which  there  is  no  such  pro- 
hibition. These  areas  are  Death  Valley; 
Glacier  Bay;  Coronado  National  Me- 
morial in  Arizona;  Mount  McKinley  Na- 
tional Park  in  Alaska;  and  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  In  Arizona. 
In  the  latter  three,  however,  there  is  no 
present  likelihood  of  mining,  as  there  are 
no  known  economically  recoverable 
mineral  deposits. 

The  possibility  of  mining  in  our  na- 
tional parks  and  national  monuments  is 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  those  areas  have  been  set  aside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  (H.R.  9540)  to  prohibit  any 
mining  in  any  area  of  the  National  Park 
System.  I  will  also  offer  a  corresponding 
amendment  to  the  Coal  Leasing  Amend- 
ments Act  (H.R.  6721),  which  the  full 
Interior  Committee  is  about  to  markup. 

The  National  Park  System  was  estab- 
lished to  preserve,  intact,  the  best  of 
America's  natural  and  historical  re- 
sources. Since  the  establishment  of  Yel- 
lowstone over  100  years  ago,  millions  of 
Americans  and  people  from  all  over  the 
world  have  gained  insight  and  inspira- 
tion from  these  great  national  treasures. 

In  1916,  the  National  Park  Service  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
these  resources  "in  such  manner  and  by 
such  means  as  will  leave  them  unim- 
paired for  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations." Because  Congress  has  con- 


sidered mining  to  be  an  activity  that 
would  create  an  impairment,  mining  has 
generally  been  prohibited  in  National 
Park  System  areas  as  they  are  estab- 
lished. My  bill  would  simply  assure  that 
this  much  needed  prohibition  be  ex- 
tended to  those  few  areas  from  which  it 
was  excluded. 

My  concern  is  particularly  directed  to 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  and  to 
Glacier  Bay  National  Monument. 

The  act  of  June  13,  1933  (16  U.S.C. 
447  > .  extended  tlie  mining  laws  to  lands 
within  Death  Valley  National  Monument. 
One  of  the  most  spectacular,  and  most 
heavily  visited,  natural  attractions  in  the 
monument — the  Gower  Gulch,  Zabrisky 
Point  area — is  now  threatened  by  wide- 
spread strip  mining.  As  the  article  in  the 
Star  points  out,  the  ecology  of  the  monu- 
ment is  extremely  fragile,  and  still  bears 
the  scars  left  by  roads  and  a  pipeline 
built  half  a  century  ago,  scars  which  may 
never  heal.  Each  year,  1,200  acres  of  the 
monument  are  being  scarred  by  strip 
mining;  and  unless  something  Is  done, 
total  mining  will  increase  by  at  least  50 
percent  in  the  next  4  years. 

Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  is 
similarly  endangered.  The  act  of  June  22, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1817),  extended  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States  to  all 
lands  within  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment, which  had  previously  been  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
by  the  proclamation  of  February  26,  1925, 
which  established  the  monument. 

Glacier  Bay  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  outstanding  scenic  wonders.  It  con- 
tains great  tidewater  glaciers  and  ex- 
amples of  early  stages  of  postglacial 
forests.  Within  over  2.8  million  acres,  the 
national  monument  contains  many 
species  of  wildUfe  and  almost  200  species 
of  bird-life. 

A  large  portion  of  the  national  monu- 
ment is  now  being  considered  for  des- 
ignation as  a  wilderness  area.  On  June 
13,  1974,  President  Nixon  recommended 
tliat  action  be  defeiTed  on  any  wlldemss 
designation  for  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument  pending  completion  of  min- 
eral surveys. 

These  mineral  surveys  are  now  under- 
way, being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Because  of  the  current 
law,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  prospectors 
from  following  the  Survey  along  and 
staking  claims  on  the  choicest  land.  And 
before  Congi-ess  could  even  consider  wil- 
derness designation  for  the  area,  the 
wilderness  qualities  could  be  destroyed 
forever. 

My  bill  would  only  affect  future  pros- 
pecting; it  would  not  affect  the  rights  of 
existing  miners.  The  Secretary  would,  of 
course,  retain  his  authority  to  purchase 
by  negotiation  or  condemnation  those 
existing  mines;  and  it  is  my  hope  and 
intent  that  he  will  do  so,  particularly  in 
those  ai'eas  of  Death  Valley  which  would 
be  most  damaged  by  such  activities. 

In  1962,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  recommended  such  legisla- 
tion, stating: 

There  are  exceptions  for  some  types  of 
areas  in  the  National  Park  System,  specif- 
ically Olacler  Bay,  Death  Valley,  and  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monuments,  and  Mount 
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McKinley   National    Park  where 
authorized  by  statute.  Although 
mine  In  moet  or  these  areas 
quiescer.t,  the  standing  statutory 
for  Ev.ch  xise  Is  an  open  invitation 
fllct.   We  recommend  that   these 
be  repealed,  and  thst  Congress  enadt 
eral  statute  enumerating  the  typei 
and  activities  prohibited   In  all  su;h 
now  In  existence  or  to  be  create* , 
future.  With  respect  to  outstan 
Congress  £.hould  authorize  an  active 
to  acquiie  such   interest  upon 
just  compensation  t:i  the  owners, 
mission  believes  this  action  will 
significantly  to  reducing  conflicts 
troversy  over  the  use  and  admlnlst 
these  kinds  of  areas. 
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What  the  Commission  feared 
ing  true;  the  "open  invitation" 
accepted  in  Death  Valley,  and 
well  face  the  same  situation 
Glacier  Bay.  We  must  act  now. 

The  text  of  the  article  appearing 
Star  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept 
Strip  Mi.vino  Set  for  Dfjvth  V-vllj^" 
Sebvice  Loses 
(By  Thomis  Love) 

Widespread   strip   mining   Is   tet 
soon   In   the   most  scenic  portion 
Valley  National  Monument,  Calif 
recent  ruling  by  the  Interior 

Overruling  a  decision  of  the  Natlo 
Service,  Interior  has  ruled  that  no 
possible  to  prevent  what  NPS  offlclala 
forever  ruin  the  most  popular  spwl 
monument  which  draws  half  a  milli)n 
tors  a  year. 

The  ecology  of  Death  Valley  Is  s< 
that  the  Park  Service  Is  worried 
damage  caused  by  the  grazing  of  wil< ; 
and  is  working  on  a  plan  to  con 
Scars  left  by  roads  and  a  pipeline  bi^llt 
a  century  ago  still  mar  the  landscape 
never  heal,  according  to  officials  at  ih 
ment. 

The  area  of  the  proposed  open  pi 
Includes  Zabrlskie  Point  and  Gower 
the  first  of  which  provides  the 
view  In  Death  Valley  and  the  second 
popular  hiking  trail.  The  area  was 
mous  by  tho  work  of  nature  pho 
Ansel  Adams. 

In  a  memo  to  Interior  In  June, 
Dlckerson,  acting  director  of  the 
"Immediate  action  on  this  matter  is 
tlve  to  forestall  the  threatened 
mining  claims  In  Gower  Gulch,"  and 
posed  prohibiting  all  further  mining 
area. 

In  Avigust,  the  Park  Service  went 
and  proposed   legislation  which  wou|d 
hiblt  any  mining  in  Death  Valley 
Glacier  Bay  National  Moniiment  in 
Yesterday,  a  spokesman  for  the  Inteitlor 
partment  said  there  are  no  plans  for 
partment  to  take  any  action  to  bl^k 
mining. 

Mlchele    B.    &Ietrlnko.    associate 
solicitor,  ruled  in  July  that  the  Park 
cannot  prohibit  any  mining  In  the 
ment  becaiise  of  a  law  enacted  In 

She  would  not  respond  yesterday 
tlons  about  the  decision,  but  a 
spokesman  said  her  ruling   concluded 
although  the  law  opened  the  area  to 
under  "regulations  prescribed  by  th< 
tary"  of  Interior,  that  authority  la 
to  such  areas  as  campgrounds  and 
cal  Bites.  Ther«  la  no  authority  to 
land  from  mining  solely  for  scenic 
she  said. 

This  decision  la  In  conflict  with 
clsion  of  the  NPS  solicitor  who  rul4d 
aatborlty  existed  to  block  the  min 
attorney  for  a  respected  environmental 
who  asked  not  to  be  Identified  because  he 
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not  read  the  ruling,  said  yesterday  that  he 
beUeved  the  law  allowed  Interior  to  with- 
draw any  part  of  public  land  from  prospect- 
ing and  subsequent  mining. 

The  Park  Serrlc*  memo  to  Interior  con- 
cluded that  because  of  various  legal  opin- 
ions, "we  feel  that  scenic  and  recreational 
protection"  are  ample  reasons  to  withdraw 
the  area  from  further  prospecting  and  min- 
ing. The  memo  also  said  that  additional  min- 
ing would  Jeopardize  any  future  Park  Service 
moves  to  create  a  wildernos^  area  at  Death 
Valley. 

According  to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
1S33  act,  mining  was  allowed  in  the  monu- 
ment because  of  the  "rcmance  and  mystery" 
of  the  pi-osjjectors  in  the  area.  Environmen- 
talists insist  there  is  little  relationship  be- 
tween a  prospector  with  his  burra  and  mod- 
ern strip  raining  with  ma.s;uve  earthmovers. 
Although  there  has  Ijeen  some  mining  in 
the  area  lor  decades,  strip  luiniug  did  not 
start  until  1971,  arccrdlng  to  James  Tluir.p- 
son,  superintendent  of  the  monument. 

He  c.-tlmated  that  1,200  acres  of  the  n\oiiu- 
ment  arc  now  being  scarred  each  ye«u-  by 
strip  mining  for  talc  and  two  berate.^— ule.xite 
and  colemanlte — the  latter  two  of  v/hich  are 
used  for  Insulation.  The  demand  for  the  two 
borates  is  Increasing  at  a  great  rate  because 
of  the  energy  crisis. 

He  said  that  unless  something  Is  done, 
total  mining  is  expected  to  increase  by  at 
lease  50  percent  In  the  next  four  years,  with 
most  o:  the  iucrease  in  the  form  of  strip 
mining. 

New  mining  claims,  ranging  from  20  to 
160  acres,  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  200 
a  year,  he  said.  Of  the  1,327  claims  now  filed, 
only  about  25  percent  are  actually  being 
worked,   a  Park  Service  spokesman  said. 

There  are  now  four  open  pit  mines  in  the 
area,  the  largest  of  whiohjls  3,000  feet  by  600 
ftot  and  more  than  200  feet  deep. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wacconner,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsxtnaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  after  2  pjn.  today,  through 
Friday,  September  19,  1975,  because  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Kelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  Friday,  September  5,  1975, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Shriver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Meyner)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  for  15 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nolan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minute  .  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Price  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$759. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  and  to  include  the  Repub- 
lican Legislative  Agenda,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $930. 

Mr.  KocH,  his  remarks  on  the  Harkin 
amendment  to  appear  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  on  H.R.  9005  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
.stances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bauman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Meyner)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Fraser  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  tliree 
instances. 

Mrs.  CuisHOLM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  D'Amours. 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 
Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mi-s.  Sullivan. 

Ml*.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Ml-.  Brademas  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Conyers. 
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Mr.  John  L.  Burton  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Jenrette  in  two  instance*. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  tlie  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follovs's: 

3.  963.  An  act  to  pi-otect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
or  delivery  for  inti-oductlon  Into  intestate 
commerce  of  the  drug  diethylstilbestrol 
(DES)  for  purposes  of  adminis'.erlng  the 
drug  to  any  animal  Intended  for  u^e  as  food, 
and  for  otlier  purposes;  to  the  Comnmiee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  tigua- 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  331.  An  act  to  redesignate  November  11 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday; 

SJ.  Hes.  34.  A  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1975  as  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Pishing  Day";  and 

SJ.  Res.  125.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamatloii  designating  Sunday,  September  14. 
1975,  as  'National  St.  Elizabeth  Setou  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjotimed  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  11,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1710.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  tranBmlttlng  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Adminis- 
trator on  Standards  for  the  Administration 
of  Juvenile  Justice,  pursuant  to  section  247 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ticatlon  and  Labor. 

1711.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for  fiscal 
year  1975  on  Its  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  514(d));  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1712.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communlcatlon'3  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 


with  respect  to  Commissioners  and  Commis- 
sion employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1713.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  trartsmlttlng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 318  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  to  enable  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  authorize  translator 
broadcast  stations  to  orlgiiaate  limited 
amounts  of  local  programing,  and  to  author- 
ize FM  radio  translator  stations  to  operate 
unattended  In  the  same  manner  as  is  now 
permitted  for  television  broadcast  stations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1714.  A  letter  from  the  Adrniuistrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admlnl.stration.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  franchised  dealers  of  petro- 
letmi  products  from  coercive  business  prac- 
tices, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1715.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  ti'ansmittlng  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  .sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  ];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1716.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  authority 
contained  In  .section  212(d)(3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised 
in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 212(d)  (6)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C.  1182(d) 
(6)1;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1717.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Albany,  N.T., 
Post  OlBce,  Courthouse,  and  Customhouse, 
pursuant  to  .sectlou  7(a)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1718.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Building,  Wa.shlngton,  D.C.,  pur- 
suant to  sectlou  7(a)  of  the  Public  Bulldmgs 
Act  of  1959,  RS  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1719.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  to  the  Federal  office 
building  at  lOI  Indiana  Avenue,  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.C.,  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1720.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Ped- 
ertil  Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  tem- 
porary authority  for  the  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  Institute  emer- 
gency measures  to  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  natural  gas  shortages;  and  for  other 
purposes;  Johitly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Cwnmerce,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

Received  Rsom  the   Coupmoi-LER   General 

1721.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
results  of  a  review  of  the  reporting  system 
required  under  the  revenue  sharing  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  report-s  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  aa  follows: 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  6184.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  40  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  referees  In  bankruptcy  (Repr.  No. 
94-467).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  o:i 
Small  Busiiiess.  Report  on  minority  enter- 
prise and  allk-d  problems  of  small  busines.': 
<Rept.  No.  94—468).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  liie  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agrlculf\M-e. 
H.R.  9000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  computation 
of  the  level  of  price  "support  for  tobacco:  v.lth 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94^-469).  Refen-ed  to 
the  Co:nmitte8  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rtile5.  House  Resolution  713.  Re.-oUi'.'ou 
providing  for  tlie  consideration  of  H.R.  5520. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  20.  1963. 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  construction  of 
mint  buildings  (Rept.  No.  94—470).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rule.5 
House  Resolution  714.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7656.  A  bill 
to  enable  cattle  producers  to  establish,  fi- 
nance, and  carry  out  a  cordinated  program 
of  research,  producer  and  consumer  infor- 
mation, and  promotion  to  improve,  main- 
tain, and  develop  markets  for  cattle,  beef, 
and  beef  products  (Rept.  No.  94-471).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  oa 
Rules.  House  Resolution  715.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8757. 
A  bill  authorizing  additional  appropriation.^ 
for  prosecution  of  projects  In  certain  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  for  other  ptirposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-472).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,     Mr.     Wampleb,     and     Mr. 
Rose  ) : 
HJl.  94fi7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  comptitation 
of  the  level  of  price  support  for  tobacco;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.B.  9498.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  Federal,  St&te,  and 
local  officers  and  employees  to  take  an  active 
part  In  political  management  and  In  political 
campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
aitd  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
H.R.  9499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
certain  limitations  rejecting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals 
under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QuiK) : 
H.R.  9500.  A  bUl  to  stabilize  labor-manage- 
ment relations  In  the  eonstructlon  Industry 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  9501.  A  blU  to  pro\-ide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Electric  Power  Authority, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  9502.  A  bill  to  amend  tiit  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  relating  to  free  or  reduced- 
rate  air  transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM; 
H.R.   9503.  A  bill  amending  the  Tradlne 
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With  the  Enemy  Act  to  repeal  the  e 
on  U.S.  trade  with  North  and  South 
to  the  Committee  on  lutemational 
By  Mr,  BURLESON  of  Texaa  ( 
self.  Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr.  .' 
H.R    9504.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
curity  Act  so  as  to  provide  that,  u 
tain    circumstances,    the    entire    area 
State  will  be  redesignated  as  a  single 
sional   standards   review   organization 
Jointly    to    the    Committees    on    Wa 
Me.ms.  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 
H.R.  9505.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Com 
on  Unemployment  Caused  by  the  D 
of  Hazardous  Industries:   to  the  C 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  i  fo 
sell,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Uliman.   Mr,   Weaver,   Mr 
Mr.  HtcHLER  of  West   Virgin 
RoDiNO,    Mr.    Rot,    Mr.    Wirt 

MeLCHER,    Mr.    ROYBAL,    Mr 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  BONKtR.  Mr. 
Mr.     Blanchard,    Mr.    Minctj 
Meeds,    Ms.    Chishoi.m.    Mr, 
MOND,  Mr.   Waxman.    Mr,   L.\ 
SING,  Ms.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Cir.n 
Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 
H.R,  9506.  A  bUl  to  establish  a 
tlon  corps  in  the  Departments  of  Agric 
and  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  (foi 
self,  Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   Stoke  i 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennesse  • 
Harris,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr,  Harri: 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Pattisdn 
York,  and  Ms.  Abzcc)  : 
H  R.  9507.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
tion  corps  in  the  Departments  of  Agric 
and  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee  ( for 
self.   Mr.   QxTTLLEN-,  Mr. 
Tennessee,  Mrs,  Lloyd  of 
I»Zr.  Beard  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford  of  T 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Whitten 
H.R.  9508.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  to  increase 
number  of  members  on  the  board  of 
tors,  and  for  other  purp>ose5;  to  the 
tee  on  Public  Works  and  Transoortatl 
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By  Mr.  PLORIO: 
HR.   9509.   A  bill   to   amend   tlie 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  certain  fuU-tii 
cers   and    employees   of    the    Federal 
Commission  from  accepting  employmAit 
compensation  from  certain  persons  afM  r 
mlnatlon  of  employment  at  the  Comml  slon 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  P(  reign 
Commerce. 


e  ce 


By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself 
Obet,  Mr.  Carney,  Mrs.  Colli  us 
Illinois,  Mr.   Dodd,  Mr.  Harrii 
LaFalce,  and  Mr.  Traxler  ) : 
HR.  9510.  A  bill  to  regulate  commi 
assure  Increased  supplies  of  natural 
reasonable  prices  for  the  consumer,  ai 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself 
Mikva)  : 
H.R.  9511.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  minimt! 
come  tax  on  oil  companies  based  on 
earnings    reported   to   shareholders;    t 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HYDE    (for   himself   an 
Rhodes)  : 
H,R.9512.  A   bill   to  provide  that 
eently   enacted   provisions   authorizlnf 
creases  In  the  salaries  of  Senators  and 
resentatives  be  limited  only  to  the 
which  will  take  effect  October  1,  1975 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  himself 
Nolan)  : 
H.R.  9513.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.<4  i 
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to  tlie  Federal  exci-se  tf>.K  on  been;  to  t'le 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
HJt,  9514.  A  bill  to  create  a  special  tarifl 
provision  for  Imiiorted  glycine  and  related 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY : 
H.R,  9515.  A  bill  to  require  court  orders  in 
certain  cases  lor  the  interception  of  all  forms 
of  communications  by  electronic  and  other 
devices,  for  all  entering  of  real  property  or 
vehicles,  for  the  opening  of  mail,  and  for  the 
inspection  or  procurement  of  certain  records, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  tlie  Committee  on 
tiie  -Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  NOLAN  (for  liiniseif.  Mr.  Bekg- 
LAND.  and  Mr.  Pressler>: 
H  R,  9516.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  in  order  to 
expai;d   the  planning  and  rail  service  con- 
tinuation suijsldy  authority  under  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conuniitee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
HR.  9517.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  Little  Cypress  Lake  and  Reservoir.  Tex.; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
Iriiiisportation. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  aud  Mrs. 
BtniKE  of  California)  : 
HR.  9518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indochina 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
States  in  order  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  public  education  to  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  refugee  children,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HR.  9519.A  bill  to  amend  the  Inlernal 
Reventie  Code  of  1054  to  provide  for  the  with- 
holding of  State  and  city  income  taxes  from 
tlie  pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
under  the  direction  and  administration  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  aud  Means. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H  R.  9520.  A  bill  to  Improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  depository  Institutions 
in    home    financing;    to    the    Commitee    on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BAon^Lo) : 
HR.  9521.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  as  a  legal  public  holi- 
day;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  O/T.ce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE: 
H.R.  9522.  A  bill  to  prohiljit  the  Federal 
courts  from  issuing  busing  orders  based  on 
race,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jutilclary. 

H.R.  9523.  A  bill  to  assure  the  continued 
dedication  of  the  United  States  to  quality 
education  and  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept; to  the  Commitee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (by  himself  aud 

Mr.  DiMGELL)  : 

H.R.  0524.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

HR.  9525.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  Introduction  into  com- 
merce of  the  chemical  compounds  known  as 
polycholrlnated  biphenyls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.BADILLO: 

HR.  9526,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment In  selected  cities  and  localities  of 
pilot  homestead  programs  under  which  pub- 
licly owned  structures  will  be  made  available 
to  tenant  cooperatives  for  use  In  providing 
low-  and  mcxierate-lncome  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

ByMr  BIAGGI: 

HR.  9527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hunianlties  Act 


of  :w.y  to  provide  that  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  shall  carry  out  an  emer- 
gency program  for  the  employment  of  artists 
during  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the  national 
rate  of  unemployment  exceeds  6  5  percent: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BURGENER: 
HR,  9.528,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  additional  per- 
sonal exemption  for  eacli  senior  citizen  whose 
principal  place  of  abode  ts  In  the  principal 
re,->idence  of  the  taxpayc^r:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

By  Mr,  GONZALEZ: 
HR,  9529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  prc'lde  a  Federal  death  benefit  to  the 
surviving  dependents  of  public  safety  offi- 
cers: to  the  Comniittie  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
.se!f.  Mr.  Steiofr  of  Wisconsin,  Mr, 
English,  and  Mr.  Risenhoover;  : 
H  R,  9530.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare   to   Impose   staffing 
standards   for   day   care   centers   thereunder 
shall  reqtilre  .staff-to-chlld  ratios  of  one  adult 
lor  each  child  under  6  weeks  old  and  (subject 
to  State  action  in  certain  cases)  one  adult  for 
each  eight  children  between  6  weeks  and  3 
years  old;    to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and 
Meaiw. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him.«elf  atid 
Mr.  TsoNCAs) : 
HR    9531.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  Improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  firefightlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H  R.  9632.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  tiUc  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  XVI  of 
such  act,  to  provide  for  the  disregarding  of 
all  income  and  resources  deriving  from  re- 
served Indian  lands  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  or  the  amount  of  the  aid  or  benefits 
payable  to  Indian  people  therexmder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     MIKVA     (for    himself.     M,=!, 
Abzuc,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,    Mr.    Davis,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
EcKHARDT,   Mr.   Ford   of   Tennes-see. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Rtrsso. 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mi-s.  Spell- 
man,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Stitods)  : 
H  R.  0533.  A  bUl  to  correct  inequities  in 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors  and   franchisees   with   even-handed 
protection  from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open  market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    MINISH     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  McKinnet,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  and  Mr.  Bhooks)  : 
H  R.    9534.    A   bUI    to   revise    and    extend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1051;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California) : 
H.R.   9535.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  real  property  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities for  economic  development  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
HR.  9536.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  assure  that  there  are 
adequate  levels  of  police  and  fire  personnel 
to  provide  for  the  public  safety  of  citizens 
residing  in  areas  which  have  been  forced, 
due  to  severe  financial  hardship,  to  lay  oft 
public  safety  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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H.R.  9537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dome.'^tlc 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1073  to  provide  that 
volimteers  in  foster  grandparent  programs 
may  furnish  supportive  services  to  mentally 
retarded  Indlvidiuals  regardless  of  the  age  of 
such  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  9538.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Securty  Act  to  revise  the  provisions 
relating  to  automatic  cost-of-living  Increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purpose,^:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUXLLEN : 
H.R.  0539.  A  bin  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
HR.  9540.  A  bill  to  prohibit  mUiing  withi;; 
ar.y  area  of  the  Natlonrd  Park  S.vstem,  and 
for  other  purpose.-.;  to  the  Commlitee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF   (for  himrelf,  M^,  Ab- 

zrc,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  B,«n.io.  Mr. 

Biacct,  Mr.  Dehney.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 

Ottii^iger.    Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    RtcH- 

MOND.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sci:ever. 

Mr.  SOLAR7,  a;icl  Mr.  Zf.sereiti)  : 

HR.  9541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 

r;n  income  tax  deduction  for  t:.e  expense-;  of 

favellug  to  and  from  work  by  means  of  mass 

transportation  facilities:    to   the  Committee 

on  Wars  and  Mean?. 

By  Mr.  BALDUS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Bheckinkidge,  Mr. 
Blouin,  Mr.  C.\HTER,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, Mr.  D'Amouks,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Hasten,  Mr.  Hasten - 
MEIER,  Mr.  Krees,  Mr.  McEwen,  Xh". 

McHUGH,  Mr.  MELCIiEE,  Ml'S.  MEIiNER, 

Mr.    Mitchell    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Oberstar,    Mr.    Pressler,    and    Mr. 

RIEGLE)  : 

H.J.  Res.  650.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 

section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

as  amended,  relating  to  the  support  price 

of  milk;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    BALDUS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Geassley. 

Mr.  SiMON,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Stliceb  of 

Wisconsin,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Nol.vn. 

and  Mr.  Vicorito)  : 

H.J.  Res.  651.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 

section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

as  amended,  relating  to  the  support  price  of 

milk;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fithian)  : 
H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
llie   President   to  proclaim   September   8   of 
each  year  as  National  Cancer  Day;   to  the 
Committee  o:i  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   SYMINGTON: 
H.J.   Res.   653.  Joint  resolution   authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  be- 
ginning on  the  second  Monday  in  November 
each  year  a.s  Yotith  Appreciation  Week;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE: 
H,J.  Res.  654.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  in- 
voluntary assignment  of  students;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  391.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  It  re- 
mains the  policy  of  the  United  States  not 
to  recognize  In  any  way  the  annexation  of 
tlie  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
President's  signature  on  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Secvirlty  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  notwithstanding;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  392.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  Tilth  respect  to 
the  Baltic  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 


By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  393.  Conci".:Tent  rcoOiutiou  in- 
dicating the  sense  of  Congress  that  every  per- 
son throughout  the  world  has  the  right  to  a 
nutiltlonally  adequate  diet;  and  that  this 
country  Increase  its  assistance  for  self-help 
development  among  the  world's  poorest  peo- 
ple until  such  a-sslstance  has  reached  the  tar- 
get of  1  percent  of  our  total  national  pro- 
duction (GNP) ;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  and  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio : 

H.  Res.  708.  Resolution  disapproving  a  pro- 
posed regulation  transmitted  under  section 
316(c)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act: 
au'.l  other  matters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hcur.o  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.  Res.  710.  Resolution  disr.pproving  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  regulations  irksued  ani 
proposed  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  the  Presidential  Recordings 
and  Materials  Preservation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
ni:-a?e  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  hini.>=elf.  Mr. 
D'AMorras.  Mr.  Moffttt,  and  Mr. 
Archer ) : 

H,  Res.  711.  Resolution  disapproving  of  ef- 
forts to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Nations: 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
'ciils  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
.■severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

II.R.  9542.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maribel  C. 
Ca'j;a-j:  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 
By  M.-.  OTTINGER: 

HR.  C543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eupert 
Antliony  Grant;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 

II.  Res.  712.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  9495)  for  the  relief  of  McNamara  Con- 
struction of  Manitoba.  Ltd.  to  the  Chief  Com- 
mls.sloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the 
Coniniiiiee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  G  cf  rule  XXIII.  proposed 
amendmenLs  were  submitted  a.«  follows: 

H.R.  7014 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas : 
P.n{,e  273,  Insert  after  line  4  the  following 
new  section: 

EKERCY    CONSrr.VATION    TIIKOLGII    PROHIEITION 
OF   unnecessary   TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  416.  (a)  (1 )  No  persou  may  u.se  gasoline 
or  dlesel  fuel  for  the  transportation  of  any 
ptibllc  school  student  to  a,  school  farther 
than  the  public  school  wbicli  Is  closest  to 
his  home  offering  educational  courses  for  the 
grade  level  and  course  of  study  of  the  stu- 
dent and  which  is  wilhiu  the  boundaries  of 
;he  school  attendance  district  wherein  the 
student  resides. 

(2)  Any  person  who  violates  sviljseciiou 
( 1 )  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  for  each  violation  of  such  sub- 
section. 

(3)  Tills  tPction  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person — 

(A)  who  is  a  paicut  using  gasoline  or  dlesel 
fuel  to  li  anvport  hi.s  cliild  to  a  public  school; 
or 

iB)  who  Is  using  gasoline  or  die^el  fuel 
for  the  transportation  of  any  public  school 
student  to  any  school  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  athletic,  educational,  social, 
or  other  extracurricular  activities  approved 
by  the  local  edticational  authorities  lu  charge 
of  the  public  school  such  student  attends. 

(b)(1)  No  person  may  sell  gasoline  or 
dlesel  fuel   to  a  per.'-.on  which   tlie  seller  ot 


such  Gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  knows  or  has 
reason  to  know  will  u.se  such  gasoline  or 
dlesel  fuel  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  ol 
the  Act. 

(2)  Any  persou  who  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  deter- 
mines violate^  paragraph  1  of  subsection  ( a ) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  entitled  for  the 
six-month  period  beginning  on  the  dale  of 
such  deterniiuation  to  any  allocation  of  gaso- 
line or  dlesel  fuel  under  any  Federal  law 
v,hich  provides  ior  the  allocation  of  gasoline 
or  dieiel  fuel. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
Pate   306.   line    1,   add  tl;c   ioUOAiug   new 
title. 

TITLE      V— ENERGY     CONSEiiVATION     IN 
THr  BL\'ERAGE  CONTAINER  INDUSTRY 

rrFINITIONE   AND   COVERAGE 

.Str,  S.j),  For  ptirposes  of  this  title: 
(1>  The  term  "beverage  container"  moans 
a  bot'le,  jur.  cz.n.  or  carton  of  glass,  plisiic. 
or  metal,  or  any  combination  thereor.  used 
for  packaging  or  marketing  beer  or  any  other 
malt  beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water, 
or  R,  (.ai'oonuted  soil  drink  of  any  variety  in 
liquid  form  v.hich  is  iutsnded  fcr  iiuman 
ccusamptlon. 

(2>  The  term  'entt.v"  means  e!?ctririty 
or  fossil  fuels. 

(3)  The  term  "energy  efficiency"  means 
the  ratio  (determined  on  a  national  basis) 
of:  the  capacity  of  the  beverage  container 
times  the  lunuber  of  times  it  is  likely  to  \x 
filled,  to  tl;e  units  of  energy  re.sources  con- 
sumed in  producing  such  container  (Includ- 
ing such  containers'  raw  materials)  and  lu 
delivering  such  container  and  its  cout«ni:,  to 
tlio  consumer. 

The  Secretcry,  in  determining  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency shall  adjust  any  such  determination 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which 
such  containers  are  produced  from  recycled 
materials. 

(4)  The  term  "m.tnufacture"  meaus  to 
inan'.ifaclure,  produce,  assemble  or  re- 
cycle or  reuse  or  to  impcrt  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  U.S. 

(5i  The  term  "energy  efficiency  stanU.\::i' 
means  a  performance  standard  which — 

(A)  prescribes  a  minimum  level  of  energy 
eSiciency  for  a  beverage  container,  and 

(B)  Includes  (1)  testing  procedtires  (pre- 
scribed under  section  552),  and  (11)  other  re- 
quirements which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  any  beverage 
container  to  which  such  standard  applies 
meets  such  required  miuimtmi  level  of  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

(6)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  who  manufactures  a  beverage  con- 
tainer or  Imports  a  beverage  contained  Into 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
t;'n  (other  than  a  manufacturer  or  retailer) 
to  whom  a  beverage  container  Is  delivered  or 
sold  for  purposes  of  distribution  lu  com- 
merce, 

(8)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person 
to  whom  a  beverage  container  is  delivered 
or  s:5)d  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(9)  The  terms  "to  distribute  in  commerce" 
a:id  •distribution  In  commerce"  mean  to 
sell  in  commerce,  to  import,  to  introduce  or 
deliver  for  Introduction  into  commerce,  or 
to  hold  for  sale  or  dlitributlou  after  intro- 
duction Into  commerce. 

(10)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
1:-affic.  commerce,  or  t;-an5portatlon — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  cny 
piRce  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  trj31c,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

(Ill  The  terms  import"  and  "importa- 
tion" mean  to  Import  Into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  Include  reim- 
porting a  consumer  product  manufactured 
or  processed,  in  who!e  or  In  part,  Into  .^iicli 
cu-stoms  territorv. 
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( 12 )  Tlie  term  "Secretary"  mean»  tlje  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

TEST    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  552.    (a)(1)   The  Secretary  by  rule- 
shall    prescribe    test    procedure    for    deter- 
mining   energy   efficiency   of   beveragi   con- 
tainers. 

(2)   If  the  Secretary  determines  th 
there  exists  a  test  procedure  which 
issued    or   adopted    by   any   Federal 
or  by  any  other  qualified  agency, 
tion.  or  Institution,  and  (B)   such 
cedure.    If    prescribed    under    this 
would  meet  the  requirement.s  of 
( I ) .  he  may  prescribe  such  procedure 
this  section. 

(b)  No  manufacturer,  distribxitor. 
taller  may  make  any  representation — 

( 1 )  In  writing  (including  a  represet  t 
on  a  label) .  or 

(2)  In   any   broadcast   advertisemei 
specting  the  energy  etflciency  of  a  be  .■ 
"container  to  which  a  rule  under  s. 

(a)   applies  or  costs  of  energy  con 
such   beverage   container,   unless  sue 
erage  container  has  been  tested   in  i 
ance  with  such  r\ile  and  such 
tion  fairly  discloses  the  results  of  sucl 
Ing. 

(c)  (1)  A  rule  may  be  proposed  unda 
section  (a)  only  after  manufacturers 
erage  containers  to  which  the  rule  will 
have  been  afforded  an  opportimify  t 
suit  the  Secretary. 

(2)  A  rule  under  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  the  180th  day  after  the  d  ite  of 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  ;  i  rule 
under  this  section  (or  an  amem  Iment 
thereto)  shall  not  apply  to  ai'v  be  fraiie 
container  the  manufacture  of  whlcl ,  was 
completed  prior  to  the  effective  date  o  such 
r'.ile  or  amendment,  as  the  case  inav   j». 
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Sec    553.    (a)(1)    Not   later   than   3t 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  / 
Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  prescribe  an 
efflciency   improvement   target   for   be 
containers.  Such  target  shall  be  dfcsi 
that   If   met,   aggregate   energy   effi 
beverage  containers  which  are  sold  ir 
will  improve  by  25  per  cent  over  the 
gate  energy  efficiency  achieved  by  be 
containers  sold  in  1974.  He  shall  requir( 
manufacturer    to    submit    such    report; 
specting   Improvement  of  such  produ' 
the  Secretary  determines  may  be 
to  determine  whether  beverage  con 
such  type  will  achieve  the  degree  of 
meut  prescribed  by  the  energy  etticien* 
provement  target.  If,  on  the  basis  of 
reports,  or  of  other  information  availaple 
him,    he   determines   that    specific    be 
container  types  will  not  achieve  the 
efflciency  Improvement  target  he  shall 
ject  to  subsection  (c) )  commence  a 
Ing   xuider   subsection    (b)    to   presc 
energy  efficiency  standard  for  such 
shall  prescribe  a  standard  for  such  t 
be  determines — 

(A)  It  Is  technologically  and  econon4c 
feasible  to  Improve  the  energy  efficier  cy 
beverage  containers  of  such  type. 

(B)  that  the  benefits  of  reduced 
consumption  outweigh  (i)   the  costs 
increase  to  the  purchaser  in  Initial 
for,  the  beverage  container,  (U)  any 
ing  of  the  utility  or  performance  of  th( 
erage  container,  and  (ill)  any  negative 
on  competition. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C)(iii; 
Secretary    shall    not    determine    that 
are  any  negative  effects  on  competltlor 
less  the  Attorney  General  makes  such 
mination  and  submits  It  in  writing 
Secretary,  together  with  his  analysis 
nature  and  extent  of  such  negative 
The  determination  of  the  Attorney 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection 
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(b)  Any  energy  efficiency  standard  shall  be 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
procedure  : 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  publish  an 
advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  which 
specifies  (I)  the  energy  efficiency  level  which 
he  proposes  to  require  by  such  energy  effl- 
ciency standard,  and  (B)  invite  interested 
persons  to  submit  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  such  advance  notice — 

(i)  WTiiten  or  oral  pre.sentations  of  data, 
views,  and  argument  as  to  the  proposed  level 
of  energy  efficiency,  and 

(ii)  a  proposed  energy  efficiency  standord 
applicable  to  beverage  containers. 

(2)  Not  earlier  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  advance  notice  of 
proposed  lailemaking,  the  Secretary  may 
publish  a  proposed  rule  which  prescribes  an 
energy  efficiency  standard  for  such  class  of 
beverage  containers. 

(3)  Sub.sections  (o  and  (d)  of  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  shall 
apply  to  rules  under  this  section  to  the 
.=ame  extent  that  sxich  suh'^ections  apply  to 
rules  under  section  18(ai(l)(B)  of  such 
Act. 

(4)  Not  earlier  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  proposed  rule,  the  Sec- 
retary may.  If  he  makes  the  findings  required 
under  subsection  (a),  promulgate  a  rule 
prescribing  an  energy  efficiency  standard  for 
beverage  containers  which  rule  shall  take 
effect  not  earlier  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  its  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Such  rule  (or  any  amendment  thereto) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  beverage  containers 
the  manufacture  of  which  was  completed 
prior  to  the  cfTective  date  of  the  rule  or 
amendment  as  the  case  may  be. 

KSQITIREMfcNTS    OF    MANUFACTURERS 

Sec.  554.  (1)  Each  manufacturer  of  a 
beverage  container  shall  annually  at  a  time 
specified  by  the  Secretary  supply  to  the  Sec- 
retary relevant  energy  efficiency  duta  de- 
veloped hi  accordance  with  the  lest  proced- 
ure applicable  to  such  product  uncier  sec- 
lion  552. 

(2)  A  rule  under  section  552  or  553  may 
require  the  manufacturer  or  his  agent  to 
permit  a  representative  designated  by  the 
Secretary  to  observe  any  testing  required  by 
this  part  and  mspect  the  results  of  such 
testing. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  555.  la)  This  part  super.nedes  auv 
State  regulation  Insofar  a£  such  State  reg- 
ulation— 

( 1 )  may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  the  energy  efficiency,  of  any 
beverage  container. 

If  there  is  a  rule  under  section  552  appli- 
cable to  such  beverage  container  and  such 
State  regulation  requires  disclosure  of  in- 
formation other  than  Information  disclosed 
In  accordance  with  such  rule  under  section 
552;  or 

(2)  may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  any 
energy  efficiency  standard  or  similar  require- 
ment re.spectlng  energy  efficiency  of  a  bev- 
erage container — 

(A»  If  there  Is  a  standard  under  section 
553  applicable  to  such  product,  and  such 
State  regulation  is  not  identical  to  such 
standard,  or 

(B»  If  there  is  a  rule  under  section  5-52 
applicable  to  such  product  and  compliance 
with  such  State  regulation  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  testing  In  accordance  with  the 
rule  under  section  552. 

(b)(1)  If  (A)  a  State  regulation  provides 
for  a  standard  which  prescribes  a  minimum 
level  of  energy  efficiency  for  a  beverage  con- 
tainer and  (B)  such  State  regulation  Is  not 
superseded  by  subsection  (a)(2),  then  any 
person  subject  to  such  State  regulation  may 
petition  the  Secretary  for  the  promulgatloii 
of  a  rule  under  this  subsection  which  super- 


sedes such  State  regulation  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  6  months 
after  the  date  such  a  petition  is  filed,  either 
deny  such  petition  or  prescribe  a  rule  under 
this  suhsection  superseding  such  State  reg- 
ulation. The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  a  rule 
with  re.spect  to  a  State  regulation  if  and 
only  if  he  finds  that  there  is  no  significant 
Stale  or  local  interest  sufficient  to  Justifiy 
such  State  regulation,  or  that  such  State 
regulation  unduly  burdens  interstate  com- 
merce. In  making  such  flnduigs,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  criteria  .let 
forth  in  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
section  553(a)(1),  and  whether  a  Federal 
energy  efficiency  standard  is  being  developed 
or  proposed. 

(2)  Section  563(a)  siiall  apply  to  a  rule 
under  this  subsection.  Any  findings  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  and  any  ac- 
tion prescribing  a  rule  or  denying  a  peti- 
tion shall  )>e  subject  to  Judicial  review  sm 
provided  for  in  section  563(b)  of  this  Act 
ill  the  same  manner  as  a  rule  under  sec- 
tion 552. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■State  regulation"  means  a  law  or  regulation 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

RULES 

Stc.  556.  The  Secretary  may  issue  such 
rules  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part.  Section  563(a)  shall 
apply  to  any  rule  pre.scrlbed  under  this- 
section. 

AUTHORITY   TO   OBTAIN   INFORMATION 

Sec.  557.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  tlii.i 
part,  the  Secretary  may  sign  and  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  records,  papers,  and  other  documents 
and  may  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  ihe  same  fees  and  mileage  as 
are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  subject  to  this  part,  the  Secretary 
may  request  'he  Attorney  General  to  seek 
an  order  from  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  la  which  such  person 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony, or  to  appear  and  produce  documents. 

EXPORTS 

Sec.  558.  This  part  shall  not  apply  to  any 
beverage  container  if  ( 1 )  such  beverage  con- 
tainer Is  manufactured,  sold,  or  held  for 
sale  for  export  from  the  United  States  (or 
that  s'.ich  product  was  Imported  for  export ) , 
unless  such  product  is  In  fact  distributed  in 
commerce  for  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  such  beverage  container  when  distrib- 
uted in  commerce,  bears  a  stamp  or  label 
stating  that  such  consumer  product  is  In- 
tended for  export. 

IMPORTS 

Sec.  559.  Any  beverage  container  offered 
for  importation  in  violation  of  section  560 
shall  be  refused  admission  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  under  rule.> 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may. 
by  such  rules,  nuthorize  the  Importation  of 
such  beverage  containers  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  (including  the  furnishing  of 
a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  him  appropriate 
to  insure  that  such  beverage  container  will 
not  violate  section  560,  or  will  be  exported 
or  abandoned  to  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  rules 
under  this  section  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec  560.  (1)  for  any  manufacturer  to  fail 
to  or  refuse  to  permit  access  to,  or  copying 
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of,  records  or  fail  to  or  refuse  to  make  re- 
ports or  provide  information  requu-ed  to  be 
supplied  under  section  554  or  any  other 
provision  of  this  part; 

(2)  for  any  manufacturer  to  fall  to  or  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  requirements  of  section 
554  (b)    (3)  or  (b)   (5)  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  for  any  manufacturer  to  distribute  In 
commerce,  in  the  United  States,  any  new 
beverage  container  which  Is  not  in  conform- 
ity with  an  applicable  energy  efficiency  stan- 
dard under  this  title. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"new  beverage  container"  means  a  beverage 
container  the  title  of  which  has  not  passed 
to  the  first  purchaser  for  purposes  of  other 
than  resale. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  661.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  any  person  who  knowingjy  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  section  560  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$100  for  each  violation.  Civil  penalties  as- 
sessed under  this  part  may  be  compromised 
by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  account  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  violation  and  the 
impact  of  the  penalty  upon  a  particular  re- 
spondent. Each  violation  of  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  (3),  or  (6)  of  section  560(a)  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation  with  respect  to 
each  consumer  product  and  each  day  of  vio- 
lation of  section  561(a)  (4)  or  (5)  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "knowingly"  means  (1)  the 
having  of  actual  knowledge,  or  (2)  the  pre- 
sumed having  of  knov.ledge  deemed  to  be 
possessed  by  a  reasonable  man  who  acts  in 
the  circumstances,  including  knowledge  ob- 
tained upon  the  exercise  of  due  care  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  representations. 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  in  or  affecting  commerce  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act)  for  any  person 
to  violate  section  552(b). 

INJUNCTIVE   ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  562.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  (1)  any 
violation  of  section  560  and  (2)  any  person 
from  distributing  in  commerce  any  beverage 
container  which  does  not  comply  with  an 
applicable  rule  under  section.  553.  Such  ac- 
tions may  be  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  any  United  States  district  court  for 
a  district  wherein  any  act,  omission,  or  trans- 
actions constituting  the  violation  occurred, 
or  In  such  court  for  the  district  wherein  the 
defendant  is  found  or  transacts  business.  In 
any  action  under  this  section  process  may  be 
served  on  a  defendant  In  any  other  district 
In  which  the  defendant  resides  or  may  be 
found. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     PROCEDURE     AND    JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  563.  (a)  Rules  tinder  section  552  or 
656  shall  be  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  afford  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  present  writ- 
ten and  oral  data,  views,  and  argument  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  rule.  In  addition,  he 
shall  by  means  of  conferences  or  other  in- 
formal procedures,  afford  any  interested  per- 
son an  opportunity  to  question — 

(A)  other  Interested  persons  who  have 
made  oral  presentations,  and 

(B)  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
have  made  written  or  oral  presentations, 
with  respect  to  disputed  issues  of  material 
fact.  Such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  that 
questioning  pursuant  to  such  procedures  is 
likely  to  result  In  a  more  effective  resolu- 
tion of  such  Issues.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept 
of  any  oral  presentation  under  this  para- 
graph. 


(b)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  rule  promulgated  under  section 
552  when  it  is  effective  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  such  rule 
is  promulgated  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cUcult  where- 
in such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  for  a  judicial  review  there- 
of. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  written  submissions  to,  and 
transcript  of,  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
rule  was  based  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  in  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided 
in  such  chapter.  No  rule  vmder  section  552 
may  be  affirmed  unless  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  couit  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  such 
rule  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

(5)  Section  18(e)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  shall  apply  to  rules  under 
section  553  to  the  same  extent  that  it  applies 
to  rules  under  section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  such 
Act. 

COOPERATION     WITH    OTHER    ACFNCIES; 
DELEGATION 

Sec  564.  (u)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  which  the  Commission, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  may  be  delegated  all 
or  part  of  any  functions  under  sections  557, 
561,  and  562.  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  shall  apply  to  the  exercise 
of  any  functions  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  to  the  same  extent 
that  such  section  applies  to  functions  under 
sections  5(m),  9,  and  13  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act, 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  delegate  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  all  functions 
under  this  part  relating  to  performance  of 
research  and  analyses  related  to  energy  effi- 
ciency of  beverage  containers  developing  test 
procedures,  and  energy  efficiency  standards, 
and  prescribing  rules  under  sections  552,  and 
553. 

(2)  Functions  of  the  Secretary,  other  than 
functions  described  in  paragraph  (1),  may 
be  delegated  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  requests 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  a  rule  under  .sec- 
tion 552  or  553,  with  respect  to  a  beverage 
container,  the  Secretary  shall  initiate  a  rule- 
making proceeding  under  such  section,  and 
(subject  to  section  S53(c))  shall  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  such  request 
either  promulgate  a  rule  under  such  section 
or  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
stating  that  he  Is  not  able  to  promulgate 
such  rule  before  the  expiration  of  such  one- 
year  period  or  does  not  intend  to  promulgate 
such  rule,  and  specifying  his  reasons  for  not 
doing  so. 

Page  306,  line  1,  add  the  following  new 

Title: 

TITLE  V— ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IN 
THE  BEVERAGE  CONTAINER  INDUS- 
TRY 

DEFINITIONS   AND    COVERAGE 

Sec.  551.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 
(1)  The  term  'beverage  container"  means 
a  bottle,  jar,  can,  or  carton  of  glass,  plas- 


tic, or  metal,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
used  for  packaging  or  marketing  beer  or  any 
other  malt  beverage,  mineral  water,  soda 
water,  or  a  carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  va- 
riety in  liquid  form  which  is  intended  for 
human  con.sumption. 

(2)  The  term  energy"  means  elecirjciiy 
or  los.-il  fuels. 

(3)  The  term  "energy  efficiency'  means 
the  ratio  (determined  on  a  national  basis) 
of:  the  capacity  of  the  beverage  container 
limes  the  number  of  times  it  Is  likely  to  be 
filled,  to  the  units  of  energy  resources  rr^n- 
sumed  in  producing  such  container  (includ- 
ing such  ci>ntalners'  raw  materials)  and  in 
deliveiing  such  container  and  it  couteuts 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Secretary.  In  determining  the  ener^r 
efficiency  shall  adjust  any  such  determina- 
i:on  lO  lake  into  account  the  extent  to  which 
.such  containers  are  produced  from  recycled 
materials. 

(4)  The  ternt  "manufacture"  means  to 
m  nufacture,  produce,  assemble  or  recycle 
or  reuse  or  to  import  Into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  U.S. 

(5)  The  term  "energy  efficiency  .stand- 
ard" means  a  performance  standard  which — 

(A)  prescribes  a  minimum  level  of  ene';;jy 
efficiency  for  a  beverage  container,  and 

(B)  includes  (I)  testing  procedures  (pre- 
scribed under  section  552),  and  (11)  othsr 
requirements  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  any  beverage 
container  to  which  such  standard  applii'S 
meets  such  required  minimum  level  of  eii- 
iigy  efficiency. 

(b)  The  term  "manufacturer  '  means  any 
person  who  manufactures  a  beverage  con- 
tainer or  imports  a  beverage  container  into 
ihe  customs  territory  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  person 
(other  than  a  manufacturer  or  retailer)  to 
whom  a  beverage  container  is  delivered  or 
sold  for  purposes  of  distribution  in  com- 
merce. 

(8)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person  to 
whom  a  beverage  container  is  delivered  or 
sold  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(9)  The  terms  "to  distribute  In  commerce" 
and  "distribution  in  commerce"  mean  to  sell 
in  commerce,  to  Import,  to  introduce  or 
deliver  for  introduction  Into  commerce,  or 
to  hold  for  sale  or  distribution  after  intro- 
duction into  commerce. 

(10)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

(11)  The  terms  "Import"  and  "Importa- 
tion" mean  to  Import  Into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  Include  reimport- 
ing a  fonsumer  product  manufactured  or 
processed,  in  whole  or  In  part,  Into  such  cus- 
toms territory. 

(12)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

TEST    PROCEDURES 

Sec  552.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  by  rule  shall 
prescribe  test  procedure  lor  determining  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  beverage  containers. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  (A) 
there  exists  a  test  procedure  which  has  been 
Issued  or  adopted  by  any  Federal  agency  or 
by  any  other  qualified  agency,  organization, 
or  Institution,  and  (B)  such  test  procedure, 
if  prescribed  under  this  section,  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1),  he  may 
prescribe  such  procedure  under  this  section. 

(b)  No  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  retail- 
er may  make  any  representation — 

(1)  in  writing  (Including  a  representation 
on  a  label ) ,  or 

(2)  In   any  broadcast  advertisement,  re- 
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Sec.   553.    (a)(1)(A)    Not   later 
year  after   the   date   of  enactment 
Act.   the   Secretary   shall   promulgs^e 
vmder    this    section   applicable    to 
containers. 

(B)    Whenever  the  Secretary 
rule  imder  this  section  applicable 
erage    container    he   shall    prescrllx 
procedure    applicable    to    such    clas  i 
section  552.   Such  procedure   under 
552  shall  apply  to  such  class 

(i)  on  the  effective  date  of  the  ru 
this  section  (without  regard  to  sec 
(c)(2)),  and 

(li)  without  regard  to  any  deter: 
required  under  the  first  sentence  ol 
552(a)(1). 

(2)  (A)  If  (1)  before  the  date  of 
of  this  Act,  the  National  Bvireau  o: 
ards  had  issued  a  voluntary  energy 
vatlon   speciiication   applicable   to 
containers  and  (11)  the  Secretary 
that   such   specification  meets   the 
ments  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
he  may  prescribe  any  testing  proi 
eluded  in  such  specification  as  a 
cedare  under  section  552.  In  any 
to  prescribe  such   a  specification 
under  this  section  and  section  552, 
ond  sentence  of  section  564(a)    of 
shall   apply  only  to  a  person  who 
present  data,  views,  or  arguments 
spect  to  such  voluntary  energy 
specification. 

(B)    Prior  to  prescribing  any  rul  s 
this  section  or  under  section  552 
tary  shall   consult   with   the  Pedera  I 
Commission. 

(b)  A  rule  prescribed  under  this 
shall  require  that  beverage  contain 
a  label  which  states  the  energy  effic 
the  beverage  container  (measured  in 
ance  with  the  test  procedure  and 
elude  the  following: 

(1)  Subject    to    subsection    (c)  ( 
respecting  the  range  of  energy 
beverage   containers   as   determined 
Secretary. 

(2)  A   description   of  the   test 
under   section   552    used   In 
energy  efficiency  of  beverage 

(3)  A  prototype  label  and 
displaying  the  label.  The  rule  shall 
that    the    label    be    prominently 
readable,  and  visible  to  any  prospecti 
chaser  at  time  of  purchase.  The  r 
specify   any   information    in   addit 
statement  of  energy  efficiency  which 
included  on  the  label. 

(c)(1)  A  rule  under  this  section 
effective  on  the  180th  day  after  the 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  a  later  effect 
Is  m  the  public  Interest. 

(2)   If  the  range  of  energy 
beverage  containers  is  not  known  at 
of  publication  of  a  rule  under  this 
tlon,  the  requirement  of  subsection 
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shall  not  apply  until  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  rule. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  bev- 
erage container  achieves  the  energy  efficiency 
target  described  In  Section  554.  then  no  label- 
ing requirement  under  this  section  may  be 
promulgated  or  remain  In  effect  with  respect 
to  such  tj-pe. 

(4)  A  rule  under  this  section  (or  an 
amendment  thereto)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
beverage  containers  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  completed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  rule  or  amendment,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

ENERGY   E.TICIENCY   ST.'^ND.^BDS 

Sec.  554.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  prescribe  an  energy 
efficiency  improvement  target  for  beverage 
containers.  Such  target  shall  be  designed  so 
that  if  met,  aggregate  energy  efficiency  of 
beverage  containers  which  are  sold  in  1980 
will  improve  by  25  per  cent  over  the  aggre- 
gate energy  efficiency  achieved  by  beverage 
containers  sold  in  1974.  He  shall  require  each 
manufacturer  to  submit  such  reports,  re- 
specting improvement  of  such  products  a-s 
the  Secretary  determines  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  whether  beverage  containers  of 
such  type  will  achieve  the  degree  of  im- 
provement prescribed  by  the  energy  efficiency 
improvement  target.  If.  on  the  basis  of  such 
reports,  or  of  other  information  available  to 
him.  he  determines  that  specific  beverage 
container  types  will  not  achieve  the  energy 
efficiency  improvement  target  he  shall  (sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c))  commence  a  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (b)  to  prescribe  an 
energy  efficiency  standard  for  siich  type.  He 
shall  prescribe  a  standard  for  such  type  If 
he  determines — 

(A)  it  is  technologically  and  economically 
feasible  to  improve  the  energy  efficiency  or 
beverage  containers  of  such  type, 

(B)  the  application  of  the  labeling  rule 
applicable  to  such  type  is  not  sufficient  to  In- 
duce manufacturers  to  produce,  and  consum- 
ers and  other  persons  to  purchase,  beverage 
containers  of  such  type  which  achieve  the 
maximum  energy  efficiency  which  It  Is  tech- 
nologically and  economically  feasible  to 
attain,  and 

(C)  that  the  benefits  of  reduced  energy 
consumption  outweigh  (I)  the  costs  of  any 
increase  to  the  purchaser  in  Initial  charges 
for.  the  beverage  container,  (11)  any  lessening 
of  the  utility  or  performance  of  the  beverage 
container,  and  (lii)  any  negative  effects  on 
competition. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C)  (lU),  the 
Secretary  shall  not  determine  that  there  are 
any  negative  effects  on  competition,  unless 
the  Attorney  General  makes  such  determina- 
tion and  subouts  It  in  wTltlng  to  the  Secre- 
tary, together  with  his  analysis  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  such  negative  effects.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection. 

(b)  Any  energy  efficiency  standard  shall  be 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
procedure : 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  publish  an  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  which 
specifies  (i)  the  energy  efficiency  level  which 
he  proposes  to  require  by  such  energy  ef- 
ficiency standard,  and  (B)  Invite  interested 
persons  to  submit  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  such  advahce  notice — ' 

(i)  written  or  oral  presentations  of  data, 
views,  and  argument  as  to  the  proposed  level 
of  energy  efficiency,  and 

(11)  a  proposed  energy  efficiency  standard 
applicable  to  beverage  containers. 

(2)  Not  earlier  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  advance  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  the  Secretary  may  publish  a  pro- 
posed rule  which  prescribes  an  energy  ef- 
ficiency standard  for  such  c'.a.-is  of  beverage 
contaiiiera. 


(3)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  shall 
apply  to  rules  under  this  section  to  the  same 
extent  that  such  subsections  apply  to  rules 
under  section  18(a)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Act. 

(4)  Not  earlier  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  proposed  rule,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  if  he  makes  the  findings  required 
under  Bub-sec tlon  (a),  promulgate  a  rule  pre- 
scribing an  energy  efficiency  standard  for 
beverage  containers,  which  rule  shall  take 
effect  not  earlier  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  Its  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
Such  rule  (or  any  amendment  thereto)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  beverage  containers  the 
manufacture  of  which  was  completed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  rule  or  amendment 
as  the  case  may  be. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF  M.^NUrACTURERS 

Sec.  555.  (a)  Each  m.anufacturer  of  a  bev- 
erage container  shall  provide  a  label  that 
meets,  and  Is  displayed  in  accordance  with, 
the  requirements  of  such  rule.  If  such  manti- 
facturer  or  any  distributor,  retailer,  or  pri- 
vate labeler  of  such  beverage  container  ad- 
vertises such  beverage  container  in  a  catalog 
from  which  it  may  be  purchased  by  order, 
such  catalog  shall  contain  all  Information  re- 
quired to  be  displayed  on  the  label,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  by  rule,  of  the  Secretary. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  require  that 
a  catalog  contain  infonnatiou  respecting  a 
beverage  container  if  the  distribution  of  such 
catalog  commenced  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  labeling  rule  under  section  553  ap- 
plicable to  such  product. 

(b)(1)  Each  manufacturer  of  a  beverage 
container  to  which  a  rule  under  section  553 
applies  shall  notify  the  Secretary,  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  such  rule  be- 
comes effective,  of  the  models  in  current  pro- 
duction to  which  such  rule  applies. 

(2)  If  requested  by  the  Secretary,  the 
manufacturer  of  a  beverage  container  shall 
provide,  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the 
request,  the  data  from  which  the  informa- 
tion included  on  the  label  and  required  by 
the  rule  was  derived.  Data  shall  be  kept  oil 
file  by  the  manufacturer  for  a  period  pro- 
vided in  the  rule.  Any  manufacturer  may. 
pursuant  to  rules  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
use  Independent  test  laboratories  or  national 
certification  programs  to  obtain  information 
required  by  this  part. 

(3)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  the 
manufacturer  shall  supply  at  his  expeiise  a 
reasonable  number  of  consumer  products  to 
any  laboratory  designated  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Information  set  out  on  the  label,  as  required 
under  section  553.  is  accurate.  Any  reason- 
able charge  levied  by  the  laboratory  for  such 
testing  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

(4)  Each  manufactiu-er  of  a  beverage  con- 
tainer shall  annually  at  a  time  specifled  by 
the  Secretary  stipply  to  the  Secretary  revelant 
energy  efficiency  data  developed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  test  procedure  applicable  to 
such  product  tinder  section  552. 

(5)  A  rule  under  section  552,  553,  or  524 
may  require  the  manufacturer  or  his  agent 
to  permit  a  representative  designated  by  the 
Secretary  to  observe  any  testing  required  by 
this  part  and  inspect  the  results  of  such  test- 
ing. 

(c)  Each  manufacturer  shall  use  labels  re- 
flecting revised  energy  efficiency  on  all  bever- 
age containers  manufactured  after  the  ex- 
piration of  60  days  following  the  date  of 
publication  of  a  revised  table  of  ranges.  Such 
ranges  may  be  revised  by  the  Secretary  only 
on  an  annual  basis. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  556.  (a)  This  part  supersedes  any 
State  regulation  Insofar  as  such  State  reg- 
ulation— 

(1)  may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  th« 
disclosure  of  energy  efficiency  of  any  beverage 
container. 
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(A)  If  there  Is  any  rule  under  section  553 
applicable  to  such  beverage  container  and 
such  State  regulation  is  not  identical  to  such 
rule,  or 

(B)  If  there  Is  a  rule  under  section  552 
applicable  to  such  beverage  container  and 
such  State  regulation  requires  disclosure  of 
information  other  than  information  disclosed 
in  accordance  with  such  rule  under  section 
552;  or 

(2)  may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  any 
energy  efficiency  standard  or  similar  require- 
ment respecting  energy  efficiency  or  a  bever- 
age container. 

(A)  if  there  is  a  standard  under  section 
554  applicable  to  such  product,  and  such 
State  regulation  is  not  identical  to  such 
standard,  or 

(B)  if  there  is  a  rule  under  section  552 
applicable  to  such  product  and  compliance 
with  such  State  regulation  cannot  be  de- 
termined from  testing  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  under  section  552. 

(b)(1)  If  (A)  a  State  regulation  provides 
for  a  standard  which  prescribes  a  minimum 
level  of  energy  efficiency  for  a  beverage  con- 
tainer and  (B)  such  State  regulation  is  not 
superseded  by  subsection  (a)(2),  then  any 
person  subject  to  such  State  regulation  may 
petition  the  Secretary  for  the  promulgation 
of  a  rule  under  this  subsection  which  super- 
sedes such  State  regulation  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  6  months 
after  the  date  such  a  petition  is  filed,  either 
deny  such  petition  or  prescribe  a  rule  under 
this  subsection  superseding  such  State  reg- 
ulation. The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  a  rule 
with  respect  to  a  State  regulation  if  and 
only  tf  he  finds  that  there  Is  no  significant 
State  or  local  interest  sufficient  to  justify 
such  State  regulation,  or  that  such  State 
regulation  unduly  burdens  interstate  com- 
merce. In  making  such  findings,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  account  the  criteria 
set  forth  In  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  section  554(a)(1),  and  whether  a  Federal 
energy  efficiency  standard  is  being  developed 
or  proposed. 

(2)  Section  564(a)  shall  apply  to  a  rule 
under  this  subsection.  Any  findings  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  and  any 
action  prescribing  a  rule  or  denying  a  peti- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  as 
provided  for  In  section  564(b)  of  this  Act 
m  the  same  manner  as  a  rule  under  section 
553. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State  regulation"  means  a  law  or  regulation 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

RULES 

Sec.  557.  The  Secretary  may  issue  such 
rules  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part.  Section  564(a)  shall 
apply  to  any  rule  prescribed  under  this 
section. 

AtrrHORITY    TO    OBTAIN    INFORMAnON 

Sec.  558.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  may  sign  and  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  records,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments and  may  administer  oaths.  Witnesses 
summoned  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  to  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy 
by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon 
any  person  subpect  to  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  an  order  from  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
and  give  testimony,  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents. 

EXPORTS 

Sec.  559.  Tills  part  shall  not  apply  to  any 
beverage  contaliier  U  (1)  such  beverage  con- 
tainer is  manufactured,  sold,  or  held  for  sale 
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for  export  from  the  United  States  (or  that 
such  product  was  Imported  for  export), 
unless  such  product  is  in  fact  distributed  in 
commerce  for  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  such  beverage  container  when  disUubed 
in  commerce,  bears  a  stamp  or  label  stating 
xhat  such  consumer  product  is  intended  for 
export. 

IMPORTS 

Sec.  560.  Any  beverage  container  offered  for 
importation  In  violation  of  section  561  shall 
be  refused  admission  into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  under  rules  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  e.xcept 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  by 
such  rules,  aiithorize  the  importation  of 
such  beverage  containers  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  (including  the  furnishing  of 
a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  him  appropriate 
to  ensure  that  such  beverage  container  will 
not  violate  section  561,  or  will  be  exported 
or  abandoned  to  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  rules 
under  this  section  not  later  than  180  days 
after    thed    ate   of   enactment    of    this    Act. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec    561.    (a)    It   shall   be   unlawful — 

(1)  for  any  manufacturer  to  distribute 
in  commerce  any  new  beverage  container  un- 
less there  is  provided  with  such  beverage 
container  a  label  meeting  the  requirements 
of  Sec.  553,  Including  any  requirements  as 
to  manner  of  display; 

(2)  for  any  manufacturer  or  private  la- 
beler to  distribute  In  commerce  any  new  bev- 
erage container  to  which  a  rule  under  sec- 
tion 553  applies.  If  the  label  required  to  be 
provided  with  such  a  new  beverage  container 
contains  misleading  or  inaccurate  informa- 
tion concerning  energy  efficiency; 

(3)  for  any  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
retailer  to  remove  from  any  new  beverage 
container  or  render  Illegible  any  label  re- 
quired to  be  provided  with  such  product  un- 
der a  rule  under  section  553; 

(4)  for  any  manufacturer  to  fail  to  or  re- 
fuse to  permit  access  to,  or  copying  of,  records 
or  fail  to  or  refuse  to  make  reports  or  provide 
information  required  to  be  supplied  under 
section  553vd)(2)  or  555  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  part; 

(5)  for  any  manufacturer  to  fail  to  or  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  requirements  of  section 
555  (b)(3)  or  (b)(5)  of  this  Act;  or 

(6)  for  any  manufacturer  to  distribute  in 
commerce.  In  the  United  States,  any  new 
beverage  container  which  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  an  applicable  energy  efficiency 
standard  xinder  this  title. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"new  beverage  container"  means  a  beverage 
container  the  title  of  which  has  not  passed 
to  the  first  purchaser  for  purposes  of  o'.her 
than  resale. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  562.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  section  561  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for 
each  violation.  Civil  penalties  assessed  under 
This  part  may  be  compromised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  into  account  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  the  violation  and  the  Impact  of  the 
penalty  upon  a  particular  respondent.  Each 
violation  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3)  or  (6)  of 
section  561(a)  shall  constittite  a  separate 
violation  with  respect  to  each  con.sumer  prod- 
uct and  each  day  of  violation  of  section  661 
(a)  (4)  or  (5)  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "knowingly"  means  (1)  the 
having  of  actual  knowledge,  or  (2)  the  pre- 
sumed having  of  knowledge  deemed  to  be 
posse.s.sed  by  a  reasonable  man  who  acts  in 
the  circumstances,  incUiding  knowledge  ob- 
tainable upon  the  exercise  of  due  care  to 
a.scertaln  the  truth  of  representations. 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  in  or  affecting  commerce  (within 


the  meaning  of  section  5 (a)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act)  for  any  person 
to  violate  section  562(b) . 

INJUNCTIVE    enforcement 

Sec.  563.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  (1)  any 
violation  of  section  561  and  (2)  any  person 
from  distributing  In  commerce  any  beverage 
container  which  does  not  comply  with  an 
applicable  rule  under  section  653  or  554.  Such 
actions  may  be  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  any  United  States  district  court  for  a 
district  wherein  any  act,  omission,  or  trans- 
actions constituting  the  violation  occurred, 
or  in  such  court  for  the  district  wherein  the 
defendant  is  found  or  transacts  business.  In 
any  action  under  this  section  process  may  be 
served  on  a  defendant  in  any  other  district 
in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  may  be 
found. 

AtiMINISrRATR'E    PROCEDURE    AND    JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  564.  (a)  Rules  under  section  552.  553. 
or  557  shall  be  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
except  that  the  Secretary  .shall  afford  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  present  writ- 
ten and  oral  data,  views,  and  argument  with 
re.spect  to  any  proposed  rule.  In  addition,  he 
hhall  by  means  of  conferences  or  other  infor- 
mal procedures,  afford  any  Interested  person 
an  opportunity  to  question — 

(A)  other  interested  persons  who  hR\e 
made  oral  presentations,  and 

(B)  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
ha\e  made  written  or  oral  presentations, 
with  respect  to  disputed  issues  of  material 
fact.  Such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  that 
questioning  pursuant  to  such  procedures  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  more  effective  resolution 
of  such  issues.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
any  oral  presentation  under  this  paragraph. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  rule  promulgated  under  section 

552  or  553  w-hen  it  is  effective  may  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
such  rule  is  promulgated  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  wlierein  such  person  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial 
review  thereof.  A  copy  of  the  petition  siiall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  written  sub- 
missions to.  and  transcript  of,  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  the  rxile  was  based  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

( 2 )  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  court  shall  have 
juri.sdlctlon  to  review  the  rule  In  accordance 
witli  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided  In 
such  chapter.  No  rule  under  section  552  or 

553  may  be  affirmed  unless  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(3)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
rule  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

( 4 )  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

(5)  Section  18(e)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  shall  apply  to  rules  under 
section  554  to  the  same  extent  that  it  applies 
to  rules  under  section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  such 
Act. 

COOPER.'kTION    WITH    OTHER    AGENCIES: 
DELEGATION 

Sec.  565.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  which  the  Commission, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  may  be  delegated  all 
or  part  of  any  functions  under  sections  558. 
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562,  and  563.  Section  16  of  the  Federal 
Commission  Act  siiall  apply  to  the 
any  functions  by  the  Oommlsslon 
to  such  agreement  to  the  same  e4tent 
such  section  applies  to  functions 
tlons  5(m),  9,  and  13  of  the 
Commission  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  deleg 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  all 
\mder  this  part  relating  to  perfoz^ance 
research  and  analyses  related  to 
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The   Senate  met  at   10:30 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the 
Virginia. 


djn.  and 

ItARRY   F. 

Btate  of 


PRAYER 


Thi^ 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend! Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  fpUowing 
prayer : 

O  God.  whose  word  teaches  usjtliat  all 
labor  is  holy  when  done  in 
keep  Thy  servants  close  to  Thee 
that  our  words  and  our  deeds 
lifted  into  the  higher  order  of  _ 
dom.  For  problems  which  seem  L 
grant  wisdom  beyond  our  humar 
tions.  Grant  us  courage  to  make 
hard  decision  against  the  ea.sy 
ency.  In  times  of  turmoil  and  . 
keep  our  personal  lives  at  peace, 
may  contribute  to  peace  among 
tions.  Lead  us  and  this  Nation 
of  righteousness  for  Thy  nam^s 
and  to  Thee  shall  be  the  praise 
thanksgiving.  Amen. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  _ 
Will  please  read  a  communlcatioi 
Senate  from  the  President  pro 
(Mr.  Eastlai«)). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  f (Allowing 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  TEMPonfe 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  10 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  th( 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon. 
Btro,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
ginla,   to  perform  the  duties  of 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastlaic  > 
President  pro  ter,  ipore. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  Piesldjnt  pro 
tempore. 


ths 


reading 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden 

unanimous  consent  that  the 

the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  oi 
day,   September   9,   1975,   be 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  . 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so" 


pr> 


CONFEREES   ON   H.R 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President , 
the  Senate  conferees  were 
H.R.  8070,  the  HUD  appropViatl4n 
they  were  listed  in  the  incoi 


rrect 
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clency  of  beverage  containers,  developing  test 
procedures,  labeling  requirements,  and  en- 
ergy efflciency  standards,  and  prescribing 
rules  under  sections  552,  553.  and  554. 

(3)  Functions  of  the  Secretary,  other 
than  functions  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
may  be  delegated  to  any  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  requests 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  a  rule  under  sec- 
tion 552,  553.  or  554,  with  re.'spect  to  a  bev- 
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erage  container,  the  Secretary  shall  Initiate 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  under  such  section 
and  (subject  to  section  554(c))  shall  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  such  re- 
quest either  promulgate  a  rule  under  such 
section  or  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  stating  that  he  Is  not  able  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rule  before  the  expiration  of 
such  cne-year  period  or  does  not  Intend  to 
promulgate  such  rule,  and  specifying  his 
rea-or>3  for  not  doing  so. 


tliiough  error.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  of  listing  be  changed  to 
conform  to  the  list  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  tliere  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  conferees  are  as  follows: 
Sen,\tz  Cowerees 

William  Proxn^ire,  Wisconsin.  John  O.  Pas- 
tore.  Rhode  Island,  John  C.  Stennis.  Missis- 
sippi, Mike  Mansfield.  Montana,  Birch  Bayh, 
Indiana,  Lawton  Chiles,  Florida,  J.  Bennett 
Johudlon,  Louisiana,  Walter  D.  Iluddleston. 
Kentucky,  John  L.  McClellan,  Arkansas, 
Frank  E.  Moss.  Utah.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
Jr.,  Maryland,  Clifford  P.  Case,  New  Jersey, 
Hiram  L.  Fong,  Hawaii.  Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Massachusetts,  Henry  Bellmon.  Oklahoma, 
Milton  R.  Young,  North  Dakota. 


0 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  tiio  coj:sideration  of  legislative 
busines.s. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DUP.II-TG 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-'k 
unaiiimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  page  2  of  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


Senate 

T    P. 

Of  Vlr- 

Chair 


E  ARR 


COUNCIL   ON   WAGE   AND  PRICE 
STABILITY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Michael  H.  Mos- 
kow,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


I  ask 

of 

Tues- 

di^ensed 


tem- 
oHered. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   HOUSING   AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  B.  Rhine- 
lander,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confinnation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


807l) 

when 

appoin|ted  on 

bill, 

order. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
businc-ss. 


THE   ENERGY    PROBLEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  tlie  follow- 
ing material  printed  in  the  Record:  a 
copy  of  the  Hollings  resolution,  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  to  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  on  Thursday  last, 
which  v.-as  adopted  unanimously;  my 
opening  remarks  at  a  meeting  with  the 
joint  House-Senate  Democratic  leader- 
ship on  Tuesday;  material  which  goes 
with  that  statement,  and  a  joint  state- 
ment of  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
Congress  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Hollings  Resolution 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  passed  many  ele- 
ments of  a  national  energy  program,  espe- 
cially in  the  conservation  area,  but  has  not 
yet  considered  other  basic  elements  thereof, 
and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress, subsequent  to  successfully  overriding 
the  veto  of  S.  1849,  to  immediately  complete 
action  on  a  national  energj'  program,  there- 
fore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Democratic  Confer- 
ence that  Immediately  after  the  veto  of  S. 
1849  has  been  successfully  overridden  by  the 
Senate,  this  body  shall  Immediately  proceed 
to  consider  and  process  expeditiotislv  the  fol- 
lowing emergency  items,  to  the  exclusion  of 
aU  other  business,  except  Conference  Reports, 
until   their  consideration   is  completed. 

1.  Energy  production  mobilization  board 

2.  New  domestic  oil  pricing  legislation 

3.  Emergency  natural  gas  legislation 

4.  H.R.  7014  as  soon  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives completes  consideration  thereon 

5.  Permanent  natural  gas  legislation. 

OPE^;I^•G  Remarks  op  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field     (D.,     Montana)      at     the     Joint 
House-Senate  Leadership  Meeting 
I  asked  for  the  meeting  today  to  discuss 
v.bere  we  stand  on  energy.  The  Senate  will 
vote  on  Wednesday  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
six-months  extension  of  controls.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  Senate  has  urged  all 
Senators  to  vote  to  override  but  it  is  any- 
body's gues.s.  at  this  point,  how  It  will  come 
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out.  I  understand  the  House  will  vote  on  the 
matter  on  Thursday  if  we  succeed  In  over- 
riding In  the  Senate. 

If  we  do  not  override,  I  expect  that  the 
President  will  want  us  to  sit  down  with  him 
without  delay  to  work  out  some  stop-gap.  He 
can  hardly  look  with  equanimity  on  doing 
nothing  in  view  of  the  economic  chaos  and 
hardships  which  will  result  from  complete 
decontrol. 

Assuming  that  we  do  override  and  controls 
are  extended  for  six  months,  we  will  need  to 
bring  out  an  identifiable  and  comprehensive 
energy  program  as  soon  as  possible.  Yester- 
day, the  Caucus  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  Senate  to  act  on  a  priority  basis  on  half- 
a-dozen  more  energy  bills  to  go  with  those 
already  passed  by  us. 

If  you  look  at  the  status  list  In  front  of 
you.  it  seems  that  on  the  Senate  side  we  have 
iiad  fewer  problems  in  getting  energy  bills 
passed.  As  you  will  note,  the  Senate  has 
cleared  a  munber  of  such  measures  on  an 
Individual  basis  while  the  House  has  been 
workliig  on  two  comprehensive  bills — tlie  Ull- 
man  bUl  and  the  Eckhardt  bill— which  con- 
tain provisions  dealing  with  several  of  the 
separate  Senate  bills. 

As  I  see  it,  Congress  w  ill  leave  a  lot  of  loose 
ends  even  if  we  override  tlie  veto  and  then 
leave  the  matter  hanging  tiiere.  Nor  does  It 
help  much  for  one  House  or  the  other  to  act 
on  various  measures.  Both  Houses  have  got 
to  pass  comprehensive  energy  legislation 
within  the  next  few  weeks  or  the  nation  is 
going  to  be  in  serious  trouble. 

Prom  the  point  cf  view  of  the  Democrats, 
I  think  that  we  need  to  face  up  to  what  is 
realistically  achievable  in  terms  of  a  legis- 
lative program,  what  is  realistically  possible 
in  both  Houses  jointly,  not  just  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  alone.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  House  Commerce  Committee  bill 
that  is,  the  Eckhardt  BUI,  will  be  debated  by 
the  House  after  the  vote  on  the  veto.  What 
are  the  chances  of  the  House  passing  this  bill 
next  week?  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
will  do  whatever  we  can  on  the  Senate  side 
to  get  through  what  the  House  can  get 
through  and  I'm  sure  that  works  both  ways. 
But  we  need  to  begin  somewhere.  Perhaps  we 
can  run  down  the  list  of  energy  bills  which  is 
in  front  of  you  and,  see  what  we  can  do  to- 
gether to  help  move  a  group  of  them  through 
without  delay.  The  Senate  leadership  stands 
ready  to  make  every  effort  to  get  a  Congres- 
sional program  of  this  kind  to  place  before 
the  President  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
What  we  would  like  to  explore,  today,  is  how 
we  can  best  work  together  In  this  effort. 

Energy 

Passed  the  Senate  but  not  Uie  House: 

Auto  Fuel  Efficiency  Standards  (S.  1883)  : 
Requires  a  50  "c  improvement  over  1974  autos 
in  fuel  economy  by  1980,  and  lOO';^  by  1985, 
and  provides  for  automotive  research  to  de- 
velop production  prototypes  of  advanced 
autos. 

Passed  Senate  July  15.  Comparable  provi- 
sions are  contained  in  House-passed  H.R. 
6860  and  In  H.R.  7014  (Eckhardt  bill)  which 
House  debated  befcwe  recess  and  will  con- 
tinue debate  on  after  veto  override. 

Coal  Leasing— Strip  Mining  (S.  391) : 
MaKes  a  number  of  changes  in  the  law  gov- 
erning leasing  of  Federal  coal.  Makes  basic 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  stand- 
ards applicable  to  Federal  coal  development. 

Passed  Senate  July  31.  House  Is  marking 
up  a  clean  bill  in  full  committee.  House  pro- 
visions concerning  coal  leasing  are  similar 
to  Senate-passed  provisions.  Question  is  will 
the  House  include  a  strip  mining  title.  If 
it  does,  it  may  include  the  stronger  version 
which  was  vetoed.  Or  it  may  report  out  two 
separate  bills. 

Energy  Labeling  and  Disclosure  (S.  349) : 
Requires  the  energy  characteristics  and  es- 
timated annual  operating  costs  of  major 
energy-consuming  household   products  and 


automobiles  be  disclosed  to  consumers  prior 
to  purchase. 

Passed  Senate  July  11.  Comparable  provi- 
sions are  contained  in  H.R.  7014  (Eckhardt 
bilU  which  Hoiise  debated  before  recess  and 
will  consider  after  veto  override. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Management  (S. 
521):  Provides  lor  increased  production  of 
oil  and  gas  from  the  Otiter  Continental  Shelf; 
establishes  a  Coastal  Zone  Impact  Fund  to 
assist  coastal  States  in  ameliorating  adverse 
environmental  Impacts  and  controlling  sec- 
ondary eccnomk-  iind  social  impacts  associ- 
ated wiili  oil  and  gas  development. 

Passed  Senate  July  30.  House  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Is  work- 
ing on  this  i)Ul  and  pians  to  report  out  a  bill 
in  Novemoer  after  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment hill  has  passed. 

Coastal  Zone  Manafement  (S.  586) :  Pro- 
vides grants  or  loans  to  coastal  states  from 
a  new  coastal  energy  facility  impact  fund  to 
assiFt  states  in  ameliorating  adverse  envi- 
ronmental impacts  and  controlling  seccnd.iry 
economic  and  social  impacts. 

Passed  Senate  July  16.  House  full  commit- 
tee mark  up  scheduled  for  September  29, 
wiLh  bill  to  come  to  floor  in  late  October. 

Petroleum  Products  Fair  Marketing  (S. 
323)  :  Prohibits  the  cancellation,  of  a  petro- 
levim  products  franchise  iinless  the  dealer 
failed  to  comply  substantially  or,  failed  to  act 
in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  franchise:  limits  the  marketing  activities 
of  all  major  oil  companies  under  their  direct 
control. 

Passed  Senate  June  20.  Coagrefssman  Din- 
gell  has  stated  commitment  to  getting  a  bill 
reported  to  House  without  mention  of  when. 
FEA  administrator  Zarb  mentioned  this  con- 
cept as  one  of  three  proposals  the  Adminis- 
tration would  support  in  the  event  of  deregu- 
lation. The  Administration  lias  strongly  op- 
posed the  bill  In  the  past. 

Passed  the  House  but  not  the  Senate : 

Energy  Conservation  and  Taxes  (HJi.  6860) 
(Ullman  bill) :  Provides  for  mandatory  im- 
port quotas  on  oil  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil;  requires  auto  efficiency  stand- 
ards of  18  miles  a  gallon  for  1978  and  28  miles 
a  gallon  for  1980;  creates  an  energy  trust 
fund  to  develop  new  energy  technologies, 
domestic  resources  and  more  efficient  public 
transportation;  and  phases  In  excise  taxes  on 
natural  gas  and  oil  used  by  business  to  en- 
courage a  shift  to  coal  and  nuclear  power. 
(This  measure  contained  the  gas  tax  which 
was  voted  down  on  the  House  floor.) 

Passed  Hou.se  June  19.  Senate  Plnanoe  has 
spent  several  weeks  on  this  bill.  Still  many 
ccwitroversial  Issues  have  not  been  taken  up. 

Electric  Car  R.  &  D.  (HJl.  8800)  :  Passed. 

Federal  Buildings  BUiergy  Conservation 
(H.R.  8650)  :  Passed. 

Otlier  significant  Senate  bills  not  yet 
passed ; 

Mandatory  Coal  Conversion  (S.  1777) :  Re- 
quires, to  the  extent  practicable,  existing 
electric  powerplant  boilers  and  major  Indus- 
trial boilers  which  utilize  fossil  fuels  to  be 
capable  of  utilizing  coal  as  their  primary 
energy  fuel.  (Mark  up  to  be  scheduled  after 
9/22  by  Interior  and  Public  Works.) 

Industrial  Energy  Conservation  (S.  1908) : 
Requires  Industrial  energy  efflciency  to  In- 
crease by  15  percent  by  1080  and  by  30  per- 
cent by  1985.  (In  mark  up  by  Commerce.) 

National  Energy  Production  Board  (S. 
740) :  Establishes  a  Federal  authority  em- 
powered to  deflne  and  propose  to  Congress 
specific  energy  programs.  (Pending  before  In- 
terior Committee.)  Mark-up  begins  this  week. 

Natural  Gas  Deregulation  (S.  692) :  Estab- 
lishes a  national  celling  price  for  new  nat- 
ural gas  based  on  prospective  costs  and  a 
profit  margin  high  enough  to  attract  Invest- 
ment; retains  the  price  of  "old"  natural  gas. 
(Reported  from  Commerce  Committee,  on 
Senate  calendar) 

Energy  bills  in  conference: 

ERDA  Authorization  (H.R.  3474)  :  Author- 
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Izes  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal  1»76  for  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment programs. 

Passed  House  June  20.  Passed  Senate 
amended  July  31.  House  has  not  yet  asked 
for  a  conference  or  accepted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. The  controversy  arises  over  the  ncu- 
nuclear  provisions  especially  the  loan  guaran- 
tee for  synthetic  fuels  provisions. 

Naval  Petroleum  and  Strategic  Energy  Re- 
serves (S.  2173.  H.R.  49) :  Provides  for  the  full 
development  of  the  naval  peti-oleiim  reserves 
and  permits  Umited  production  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  at  Elk  Hills.  Buena  Vista 
and  Teapot  Dome  under  the  autiiority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  strategic  energy  re- 
serves equal  to  90  days  of  imports. 

S.  2173  passed  Senate  July  29.  HR  49 
passed  House  July  8.  On  July  29  the  Senate 
passed  H.R.  49  substituting  the  Senate 
passed  text  of  S.  2173.  The  House  now  has 
the  choice  of  going  to  conference  on  H.R.  49 
or  sending  S.  2173  to  committee  and  working 
on  that  bill.  Civilian  petroleum  reserves  part 
of  this  bill  is  also  contained  In  HJl.  7014  (the 
Eckhart  bill)  which  is  now  on  House  floor. 

Major  energy  bill  Hottse  has  had  tinder 
consideration : 

Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  (H.R. 
7014)  (Eckhardt  bill) :  Gives  the  President 
authority  to  Impose  energy  conservation 
measures  and  rationhig  with  Congressional 
approval  in  case  of  severe  energy  supply 
Interruption;  provides  for  a  one  billion  barrel 
National  Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve: provides  for  a  rollback  on  the  price  of 
new  oil  and  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of  old  oil: 
authorizes  federal  programa  to  encourage  en- 
ergy conservation  among  big  Industrinl 
users;  and  provides  for  automobile  fuel  effi- 
ciency standards  and  energy  labeling  and 
efficiency  standards  for  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

It  appears  that  the  House  will  not  go  back 
on  this  bill  until  after  the  veto  override  is 
out  of  the  way. 

Passed  Senate  only — House  action  not  re- 
quired. 

The  Randolph  Resolution  (S.R.  53} . 

Joint  Statement  of  the  Democratic  Leao- 
ership  op  the  Congress 

(Tuesday,  September  9,  1975) 

The  Joint  Majority  Leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress met  this  morning  to  consider  the  status 
of  energy  legislation  In  view  of  the  Imminent 
veto  by  the  President  of  the  she-months  ex- 
tension of  controls  and  allocation  (8.  1849 1. 
If  the  veto  is  overriden  In  the  Senate  tomor- 
row and  in  the  House  subsequently.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  the  Congress,  acting  together 
with  the  President,  will  have  an  opportimliy 
to  put  together  In  an  orderly  f  shion  a  com- 
prehensive energy  program  which  wiU  serve 
the  Interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  veto  is  not  overriden,  and  nothing 
further  is  done,  restraints  on  the  price  of 
petroleum  products  will  disappear.  The  peo- 
ple and  many  small  businesses  will  be  faced 
with  great  hardships.  The  country  will  con- 
front a  deepening  economic  crlsla. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  veto  will  be 
overriden  in  both  Houses  and  we  are  ex- 
erting all  i>ossIble  efforts  to  achieve  that 
result. 

We  have  also  considered  the  legislative 
situation  on  energy  l)eyond  the  question  of 
overriding  t!ie  veto.  Many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion have  already  passed  both  Houses  or  one 
House  or  the  other.  Some  have  t>een  vetoed; 
others  are  awaiting  further  action  In  either 
the  House  or  Senate.  In  the  meeting  this 
morning  we  explored  what  is  realistically 
achievable  in  terms  of  legislation  on  energv- 
this  year,  what  can  be  done  not  in  one  House 
but  In  both  Houses.  The  Joint  Leadership 
of  the  Congress  will  continue  to  work  to- 
gether to  pass  that  legislation  regardless  of 
what  happens  with  respect  to  8.   1849. 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr 
hope  that  when  the  Senate  v 
today  on  the  so-called  decontrol 
veto  of  the  President  will  be 
and  sustained.  If  that  happens 
it   most   important    that    we 
promptly   on   the  45-day 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  NuNN> ,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Roth),  and  others.  Kn 
the  President  would  sign  such 
sion,  I  hope  we  could  then 
all  possible  speed,  rather  than 
erate  speed,  and  that  we 
gressional  action,  with  the  hope 
tion  would  be  worked  out  in 
with  the  executive  department, 
we  finally  can  come  up  with  a 
of  the  painful  energy  problem, 
as  to  gas  but  the  especially  difQc^lt 
lem  of  natural  gas  as  well. 

My  State  will  be  impacted  by 
a  10  percent,  possibly  a  25  percert 
age  this  year,  and  New  Jersey 
harder  hit.  The  entire  east  coas 
ously  affected,  as  well  as  Ohio 
States. 

We  simply  must  do  somethiiig 
getting  enough  natural  gas  intc 
terstate  pipelines  to  meet  the 
our  people.  They  are  not  going 
Isfied  with  excuses.  They  deman 
They  told  us  so  when  we  went 
ing  the  nonlegislative  period.  I 
will  get  the  action  they  demand 
it  will  result  from  the  most 
willing  cooperation  between  thd 
tive  and  legislative  branches  of 
emment. 


due 
expec  ite  con- 
that  ac- 
con|)  unction 
so  that 
solution 
not  only 
prob- 

at  least 
short- 
Is  even 
is  seri- 
other 


a:  id 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUS!  JESS 


pro 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Under  the  previous  ordet, 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  tra  isactlon 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  11  a.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   Preddent 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorufi 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

The  second  assistant  legislat^e 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  otder 
the  quonrni  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


pro 
rol. 


Preside  it, 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  JACKSON  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preside:  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  be  recognized  at  the|hour  of 
11  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Presldeni  of  the 
United  States  were  commimlcat<  d  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heltlng,  one]  of  his 
secretaries. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  FEDERAL  PRE- 
VAILING RATE  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5347(e)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  I 
hereby  transmit  to  you  the  1974  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Prevailing  Rate 
Advisory  Committee 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  September  10. 1975. 


DEFERR.^LS  in  1976  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the  Bu(3get, 
tJie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try, the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
tlu-ee  new  deferrals  totalling  $50.3  mil- 
lion in  1976  budget  authority.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  transmitting  two  supplemen- 
tary reports  revising  infonnation  pro- 
vided in  earlier  deferrals.  Only  one  of 
these  supplementary  reports  reflects  an 
increase — $19.2  million — to  the  amount 
of  outlays  previously  deferred.  The  five 
reports  involve  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Treasui-y,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

All  of  the  items  contained  in  this  mes- 
sage are  routine  in  nature  and  do  not 
significantly  affect  program  levels.  The 
details  of  each  deferral  are  contained 
in  the  attached  reports. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  September  10, 1975. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Richard  L.  Dunham,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commex-ce. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:32  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (H.R.  1073),  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance, 


for  an  additional  3  years,  ending  Septem- 
ber 7,  1978,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED     BILL     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

At  1 :  35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry  announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  331.  An  act  to  redesignate  Novem- 
ber 11  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and 
to  make  such  day  a  legal  public  holiday; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  34.  A  joint 
resolution  asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  September  1975  as  'National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  and 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  125.  A  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating Sunday,  September  14,  1975,  as 
"National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
ciuently  signed  the  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolutions. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  on  research  and  development  procure- 
ment actions  of  $50,000  and  over  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Acts  by  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Four  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  ilie 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  four  pro- 
posed acts  passed  by  the  Council  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  <5olumbia. 
Report  by  the   Civil   Service   Commission 

A  letter  from  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  operation  and  administration  of  section 
724  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govern- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Cohun-  • 
bia. 

Report  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concerning  changes 
in  market  shares  for  petroleum  products 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Distribution   of   Certain   Judgment   Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
Western  Apache  judgment  funds  awarded  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  for  tha  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


September  10,  1975 
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Proposed  Legislation    by   the   Department 
OF  Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  trans- 
milting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Act  of  1975"  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Cominittse  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "The 
Natural  Gas  Emergency  Standby  Act  of  1975" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  tlie  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmuting 
a  draft  of  proposod  legislation  entitled 
"Gasoline  Dealers'  Protection  Act  of  1973" 
(with  accompanyi  ig  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudiTiary. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  petitions  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  32  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  32 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaslca: 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  is  considering  legislation  to 
allow  the  federal  government  to  set  prices  for 
natural  gas  produced  and  used  in  the  same 
state;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
presently  sets  prices  for  natural  gas  produced 
In  one  state  and  sold  in  another  state;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  requires 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  set  a  uni- 
form national  price  rate  for  natural  gas  sold 
Interstate  and  intrastate;  and 

"Whereas  a  uniform  national  price  rate  for 
natural  gas  will  tend  to  limit  the  Innovative 
uses  of  natural  gas  produced  and  sold  In  the 
state,  particularly  in  the  outlying  areas  of 
the  state;  and 

"Whereas  economic  scholars  have  suggested 
that  the  trend  should  be  In  the  direction  of 
decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices  Instead  of  an 
expansion  of  tlie  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices;  and 

"Whereas  the  effect  of  setting  a  uniform 
national  price  for  natural  gas  will  probably 
be  to  lower  the  price  of  natural  gas,  which 
v.'ill  in  turn  effect  an  Increase  in  the  demand 
for  natural  gas;  and 

"Whereas  lowering  the  price  and  Increas- 
ing the  demand  for  natural  gas  wUl  result 
in  extending  the  shortage  of  natural  gas 
and  in  delaying  the  Introduction  of  new 
supplies  of  natural  gas;  and 

"Whereas  any  measure  which  extends  the 
present  shortage  of  natural  gas  will  tend  to 
favor  consumers  in  a  preferential  purchasing 
position  and  i>enalize  potential  consumers  for 
whom  gas  Is  not  available  at  any  price;  and 

"Whereas  any  measure  which  will  lower  the 
price  and  extend  the  shortage  of  natural  gas 
will  penalize  consumers  outside  Alaska  be- 
cause the  high  cost  of  delivering  natural  gas 
from  Alaska  will  make  It  unprofitable  to  de- 
liver natural  gas  outside  the  state; 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature that  It  strongly  urges  the  United  States 
Congress  to  reject  any  legislation  which  al- 
lows the  federal  government  to  set  prices  for 
natural  gas  produced  and  sold  within  the 
same  state." 

House  Joint  Resolution  105  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ala- 


bama; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

"Resolution  Petitioning  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  To  Convene  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention  for  the  Purpose  of 
Proposing  an  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution Which  Would  Prohibit  Deficit 
Spending  by  the  Goxxrnment  of  the 
United  States,  Except  in  Times  of  Na- 
tional Emergency 

"Whereas,  an  ever-increasing  public  debt 
is  Inimical  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  United  States;  and 

"Wliereas,  the  national  debt  Is  already 
dangerou.sly  high  and  any  further  Increases 
will  be  harmful  and  costly  to  the  people  of 
tlie  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  a  continuous  program  of  deficit 
financing  by  the  Federal  Government  is  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  supporting  the  infla- 
tionary conditions  presently  existing  in  this 
country  and  therefore  has  been  the  chief 
factor  in  reducing  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can currency;  and 

"Whereas,  payment  of  the  increased  In- 
terest required  by  the  ever-increasing  debt 
would  impose  an  undue  hardship  on  those 
with  fixed  Incomes  and  those  in  lower  In- 
come brackets;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  not  In  the  best  interest  of 
either  this  or  future  generations  to  continue 
such  a  practice  of  deficit  spending  particu- 
larly since  this  would  possibly  deplete  our 
supply  of  national  resources  for  future  gen- 
erations; and 

"Whereas,  by  constantly  increasing  deficit 
financing  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
allowed  to  allocate  considerable  funds  to 
wasteful  and  in  many  Instances  nonbene- 
ficlal  public  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  be  limiting  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  spend  only  the  revenues  that  are 
estimated  will  be  collected  in  a  given  fiscal 
year,  except  for  certain  specified  emergencies, 
this  could  possibly  result  In  greater  selec- 
tivity of  Federal  Government  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  and  which  would 
depend  upon  the  willingness  of  the  public 
to  pay  additional  taxes  to  finance  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  provision  In  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
amending  the  Constitution  by  the  Congress, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  (2/3)  of  the  several  states,  calling  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  ( % )  of  the  several  states,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three-fourths  ( % )  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress;  now  therefore 
"Be  if  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  hereby  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vene a  convention,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  specific  and  exclusive  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  which  would  prohibit 
deficit  spending  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  times  of  a  national 
emergency. 

"Be  it  resolved  further.  That  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  of  our  sister  states  Is  urged  to 
give  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  arising  from  deficit  spending,  and 
to  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  specific  and  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  pi-oposing  an  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  deficit  spending  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  national  emergency. 

"Be  it  resolved  further  and  alternatively, 
That  this  body  strongly  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  several  states  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  would 
prohibit  deficit  spending. 


"Be  it  resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  transmit  duly 
authenticated  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
SpcBker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama Congressional  delegation,  and  to  the 
e.KCcutive  authority  cf  each  of  our  sister 
states  for  transmittal  to  its  legislature." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Miami  Beach 
Ci-.y  Council,  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  concerning 
the  practice  of  Arab  nations  which  boycoti 
and  discriminate  against  American  finan- 
cial institutions  and  other  businesses;  to 
the    Committee    on    Foreign    Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Women  Religious  relating  to  world 
disarmament;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Water  Supply  Improvement  Association  re- 
cinestiiig  additional  emphasis  on  desalina- 
tion and  research  and  development  In  the 
other  new  water  sciences;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
v.ere  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendLients: 

H.R.  8069.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30.  1976, 
a'vl  for  dher  purposes   (Rept.  No.  91-366). 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

S.  Res.  244.  An  original  resolution  disap- 
proving the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Sen'lces  under  section 
104  of  the  PresidenUal  Recordings  and  Mate- 
rials Preservation  Act. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  September  10,  1975,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  331.  An  act  to  redesignate  November  11 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday: 

S.J.  Res.  34.  A  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1976  as  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  125.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday.  September  14, 
1975,  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton 
Day". 

HOUSE   BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  1073)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  war  risk 
Insurance,  for  an  additional  3  years,  end- 
ing September  7.  1978,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2312.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
entering  or  departing  from  the 
and  Canada  or  the  United  States 
at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a 
provisions  requiring  payment  to 
States  for  overtime  services  of 
cers  and  employees.  Referred  t 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2313.  A  bill  to  authorize  tl 
of   the   status   of   refugees   froc 
from  that  of  a  parolee  to  that  of 
resident  alien.  Referred  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

S.    2314.    A   bill    to   authorize 
appropriated  funds  to  pay  the 
of  Vietnamese  refugees  who  may 
by  the  United  States,  and  for  oth^r 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2315.  A  bill  to  return  the 
and  maintained  reservoir  known 
wego,   Oreg.,   to   its   traditional 
nonnavlgable  water  of  the  United 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Publjo 
By  Mr.  HARTKE 
S.  2316.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital 
care  to  certain  members  of  the 
of    nations    allied    or    associated 
United  States  in  World  War  I  or 
n.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o 
Kyu  Kim.  Referred  to  the  Comm 
Judiciary. 

S.  2318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
E.  See.  Referred  to  the  Comm: 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (for 
Cui-vrR ) : 
S.  2319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Peralta.  Referred  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BUCKLEY    (for 
Eastlajto,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr 
and  Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  2320.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
nue  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
exemption  for  each  senior  citizen 
clpal  place  of  abode  is  in  the 
dence  of  the  taxpayer.  Referred 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2321.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  of  1965.  Referred  to  the  Co 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for 
Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
8.  2322.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  thi 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for 
Mr.  Peakson)    (by  reques^) 
S.  2323.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
fie  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
authorize    appropriations.    Re 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2324.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict 
fldentlal   tax   information 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHILES   (for 
Stone)  : 
S.  2325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ac 
Ing  the  Gulf  Islands  National 
Increase  the  amount  authorized 
quisltion  of  private  property  to 
in  the  seashore.  Referred  to  the 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLE6TON: 
S.  2326.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Standards  Act  to  provide  for  the 
of  export  gram  by  Federal  person 
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other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    MORGAN    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Gasn)  : 

S.   2327.  A  bill  to  suspend  sections  4.  6, 
and  7  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1974.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FONG : 

S.  2328.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hortensla 
Perdomo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  2329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export -Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  to  limit  financing  for  sales 
of  nuclear  materials  and  technology  to  States 
not  a  party  to  the  Nuclear  Non-ProUferatiou 
Treaty,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2330.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority for  the  President,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  Institute  emergency  meas- 
ures to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  natu- 
ral gas  shortages,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  2331.  A  bill  to  amend  section  362  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  cloth- 
ing allowance  in  the  case  of  certain  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities  who 
wear  prosthetic  or  orthopedic  appliances 
which  tend  to  wear  out  or  tear  the  clothing 
of  such  veterans.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

S.  2313.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  changing 
of  the  status  of  refugees  from  Indochina 
from  that  of  a  parolee  to  that  of  a  perma- 
nent resident  alien.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2314.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  to  pay  the  compensa- 
tion of  Vietnamese  refugees  who  may  be 
employed  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  introduce  two  bills — the  Refugee 
Adjustment  Act  of  1975  and  the  Refugee 
Reemployment  Act  of  1975.  In  essence, 
both  bills  are  designed  to  expedite  the 
process  of  permanently  establishing  those 
Vietnamese  and  other  Indochinese  refu- 
gees who  wish  to  remain  in  the  country. 
To  achieve  this  humanitarian  pm-pose, 
the  Refugee  Reemployment  Act  would 
permit  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  employ  Indochinese  aliens  if  they 
were  former  employees  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  Indochina  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  3  years,  which  is  the  period  re- 
quired to  attain  permanent  status  in  the 
Civil  Service.  Compensation  for  employ- 
ment of  the  refugees  would  be  derived 
from  appropriated  funds,  provided  the 
employees  were  certified  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  they  had  com- 
petently performed  their  duties  during 
the  period  of  their  employment  with  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  Refugee  Adjustment  Act  would 
allow  any  alien  who  is  a  native  or  citi- 
zen of  Vietnam,  Cambodia  or  Laos  and 
has  come  to  the  United  States  as  a  po- 


litical refugee  to  be  reclassified  as  a  per- 
manent resident  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  An  alien's  family 
would  also  be  allowed  to  receive  perma- 
nent resident  status,  provided  the  family 
is  living  with  the  alien. 

I  ask  my  colleagues'  support  in  taking 
action  on  this  legislation  so  that  we  may 
welcome  the  political  refugees  of  Indo- 
china into  the  United  States,  and  enable 
those  who  qualify  to  resume  their  service 
with  the  U.S.  Government.  By  doing  so 
we  will  enable  them  to  share  America's 
heritage  of  which  we,  as  Ameiicans,  are 
so  proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  urse  the  adoption  ol 
these  bills. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2315.  A  bill  to  return  tlie  privately 
built  and  maintained  reservoir  known  as 
Lake  Oswego,  Oreg.,  to  its  traditional 
status  as  a  nonnavlgable  water  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  restore 
Lake  Oswego,  a  privately  built  and  main- 
tained reservoir  in  Oregon,  to  its  tradi- 
tional status  as  a  nonnavlgable  water  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  joined  in  this 
endeavor  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Packwood,  and  in  the  House  by 
the  distinguished  Representative  of  Ore- 
gon's First  District,  Mr.  AuCoin. 

The  Lake  Oswego  reservoir  was  con- 
structed in  the  1850's  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  power  to  operate  a  sawmill, 
and  later  to  operate  the  Oregon  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  works.  A  dam  was  placed 
at  the  lower  end  of  Sucker  Creek  Swamp, 
near  the  head  of  the  creek's  cascades  to 
the  Willamette  River,  and  a  sluiceway 
was  dug  to  divert  water  from  the  Tuala- 
tin River  to  Sucker  Creek.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  sluiceway,  commercial  naviga- 
tion was  theoretically  possible  across 
Sucker  Lake,  now  called  Lake  Oswego, 
throu-jh  the  sluiceway,  and  up  the  Tuala- 
tin River,  but  the  attempts  to  establish 
such  navigation  in  the  late  1800's  failed, 
despite  various  publicity  campaigns  and 
attempts  to  raise  capital. 

In  order  to  prevent  flooding  along  the 
canal  and  along  the  lake,  a  dike  and 
floodgate  was  later  established  at  the 
head  of  the  sluiceway,  effectively  obviat- 
ing any  further  possibility  of  navigation- 
al use.  The  operation  of  this  intake  fa- 
cility and  the  use  of  the  water  to  generate 
power  at  the  dam  has  remained  basically 
unchanged  since  the  tui^n  of  the  century. 
Today,  however,  the  dam,  the  diversion 
facilities,  the  lake  bed,  the  canals  above 
and  below  the  dam,  the  powerhouse,  and 
a  strip  of  property  ai'ound  the  rim  of 
the  lake  and  canals  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Lake  Oswego  Corp.,  essen- 
tially a  local  homeowners  association. 
The  corporation  bought  these  private  fa- 
cilities in  their  entirety  from  Oregon 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  1942.  Shareholders  in 
the  corporation  Include  approximately 
600  owners  of  property  adjacent  to  the 
corporation-owned  rim.  Two  waterfront 
parks  have  been  deeded  to  the  city  of 
Lake  Oswego — population  19,000 — and 
the  school  district,  and  18  other  water- 
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front  easements  to  several  associations 
which  represent  several  thousand  own- 
ers of  nonwaterfront  property  in  the 
area.  The  association  members  and  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  have  access 
to  the  lake  through  easement  lots.  Op- 
eration of  the  lake,  the  powerhouse,  and 
the  other  facilities  of  the  corporation  is 
a  losing  proposition,  and  all  sharehold- 
ers are  assessed  annual  charge.s — aver- 
aging $100 — for  maintaining  the  opera- 
tion. This  charge  also  applies  to  each  oT 
the  IB  easement  entities,  whose  members 
pay  a  family  assessment. 

This  reservoir  has  no  navigable  ac- 
cess by  commercial  craft — or  other  water 
craft,  for  that  matter — to  or  from  any 
"navigable  water"  of  the  United  States, 
yet  the  Corps  of  Engineers  abruptly  des- 
ignated Lake  Oswego  a  'navigable  water" 
in  1972,  without  field  studies,  without 
prior  notice  to  the  corporation  or  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  without,  appar- 
ently, much  justification,  for  the  Port- 
land district  and  the  North  Pacific 
Division  of  the  corps  have  since  recom- 
mended rescission  of  this  action.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
refused  to  rescind  the  new  cla.'isification, 
leaving  no  other  recourse  than  this  leg- 
islation. 

Should  the  new  classification  be  al- 
lowed to  stand,  public  access,  limited  only 
by  the  size  of  access  areas  the  Govern- 
ment may  wish  to  establish  by  condem- 
nation, could  be  forced,  with  the  result 
of  loss  of  operating  revenues  now  gained 
by  controlling  all  access  through  corpo- 
ration ownership  of  the  rim.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  to  assume 
the  operation  of  the  reservoir  and  at- 
tendant facilities  and  assume  all  costs, 
which  are  considerable. 

Lake  Oswego  is  a  completely  locally 
owned  and  maintained  reservoir  in  a  res- 
idential development  of  long  standing.  I 
doubt  that  the  Federal  Government  actu- 
ally would  wish  to  acquire  the  lake  bed, 
rim,  dam,  diversion  sti-uctures,  and  the 
powerhouse,  assume  all  the  liabilities — 
including  a  long-term  water  supply  con- 
tract— and  maintain  the  water  safety 
patrol  and  the  chemical  treatment  pro- 
gram, all  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of 
dollars,  not  including  damages  to  the 
value  of  this  residential  development. 
Further,  I  feel  strongly  the  Goveniment 
should  not  do  this.  The  entire  operation 
is  run  at  standards  that  exceed  evei-y 
Federal  guideline,  and  there  is  simply  no 
excuse  for  the  kind  of  Federal  interven- 
tion the  classification  of  "navigable 
water"  opens  up — in  fact,  requii-es. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

-...  S.?315  . 
lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House, 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ar- 
tificial reservoir  known  as  Lake  Oswego,  In 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  Its  canals  In  the 
City  of  Lake  Oswego,  Oregon,  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  nonnavlgable  waters  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  or  World  War  n.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

MEOICAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  ALLIED 
WARTIME  FORCES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  which  will  author- 
ize hospital  and  medical  care  to  certain 
members  of  armed  forces  of  nations  allied 
or  associated  with  the  United  States  in 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II.  This  biU 
would  provide,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. Uiat  any  person  who  served  hon- 
orably during  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II  as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  or  any  other 
government  allied  or  associated  with  the 
United  States  during  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II  would  be  eligible  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  services, 
hospital,  and  domiciliary  care,  on  the 
same  basis  as  an  eligible  veteran  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  suffering 
from  a  nonsenice-connected  disability. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  allied  veteran 
must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years 
and  must  have  sei-ved  at  some  point  un- 
der tlie  command  of  the  armed  forces  of 
France  or  Great  Britain  during  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II  and  is  not  entitled 
to  services  under  current  provisions  of 
section  109  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  which 
has  occasioned  considerable  interest  and 
discussion  in  Congress  both  last  year  and 
this  year.  A  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
this  legislation  is,  therefore,  appropriate. 
Last  year,  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  reported  H.R.  13377,  a  sim- 
ilar measure  which  was  passed  by  the  full 
Hou.se  on  August  5,  1974,  by  a  vote  of  341 
to  40.  Hearings  on  that  measure  and  an 
identical  Senate  measure,  S.  2890,  which 
I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Ribicoff, 
were  held  on  September  26,  1974.  Admin- 
istration spokesmen  argued  vigorously 
against  the  measure  testifying  that  it 
would  be  "unwise — discriminatory  and 
precedential."  Subsequent  to  the  hear- 
ing, committee  members  met  ui  executive 
session  to  consider  H.R.  13377,  but  a  ma- 
jority consensus  to  report  the  measure 
favorably  was  not  reached  prior  to  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  93d  Congress. 
This  year  this  legislation  has  been  rein- 
troduced in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. On  July  21,  1975,  the  House  by  a 
voice  vote  passed  H.R.  71,  a  measure 
identical  to  the  previously  passed  H.R. 
13377.  This  measure  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  committee.  Administration  ob- 
jection to  H.R.  71  in  its  present  form  is 
as  strong  this  year  as  before,  as  their 
recent  report  to  me  received  yesterday 
by  the  committee  Indicates.  I  will  place 
the  full  report  of  the  administration  to 
H.R.  71  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Consequently,  the  modified  measure 
which  I  introduce  today  is  intended  to 
meet    the    administration's    objections 


while  retaining  the  essential  purpose 
which  has  foimd  such  strong  support  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  believe 
the  bill  introduced  today  will  accom- 
plish that  objective  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  its  present  foi-m  it  can  secure 
approval  of  the  committee  and  the  full 
Senate  and  be  enacted  into  law. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  discuss  what  the  law  cur- 
rently authorizes  and  the  circumstances 
whicia  gave  rise  to  tlie  subject  matter 
before  you. 

Section  109  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  currently  provides  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  provide  medi- 
cal care  to  veterans  of  nations  allied 
with  the  United  States  in  World  War  I— 
excluding,  however,  any  nation  which 
subsequently  was  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  during  World  War  I — or  World 
War  II  who  are  in  the  United  States. 
Senices  are  rendered  to  those  allied  vet- 
erans in  the  same  manner  as  for  VA 
beneficiaries,  subject  to  reimbursement 
of  expenses  from  the  allied  government 
concerned. 

The  original  legislation  which  provided 
reciprocal  medical  care  for  veterans  who 
served  in  the  allied  forces  was  Public  Law 
68-242.  Uie  World  War  Veterans  Act. 
1924.  This  law  provided  that  the  Veterans 
Bureau — predecessor  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration — was  authorized  to  fur- 
nish— 

Tran.sportatlon,  also  the  medical,  surgical, 
and  haspital  services  and  the  supplies  and 
appliances  provided  by  subdivision  (6)  here- 
of, to  discharged  members  of  the  mUitarj'  or 
naval  forces  of  those  governments  whicU 
have  been  associated  in  war  with  the  United 
States  since  April  6,  1917. 

The  act  specified  that  such  benefits 
could  only  be  granted  if  the  allied  govern- 
ments agreed  to  reciprocate  in  the  care 
of  American  veterans  in  their  countries. 
This  statute  remained  unchanged  for 
over  20  years. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
this  provision  was  amended  by  Public 
Law  79-499  to  include  the  veterans  of 
those  governments  allied  with  the  United 
States  subsequent  to  December  7,  1941, 
and  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  war. 
However,  before  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration would  supply  such  services  it 
would  be  necessary  first,  that  a  law  of 
the  requesting  government  authorize  th«j 
type  of  benefits  requested  for  its  own 
veterans;  second,  that  a  request  that  the 
United  States  provide  such  treatment  be 
made  by  the  proper  oflBcials  of  the  al- 
lied government;  and  third,  that  the 
allied  government  reimburse  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  cost  of 
services  rendered.  Fourth,  and  finally,  no 
benefits  would  be  furnished  to  allied  vet- 
erans unless  the  allied  governments  re- 
cipi'ocated  by  furnishing  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  residing 
within  their  boimdarles.  These  benefits 
were  limited  to  those  veterans  from  gov- 
ernments who  were  allied  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  and  excluded 
veterans  whose  governments  were  allies 
In  World  War  I  but  axis  powers  in 
World  War  n.  Also  under  current  pro- 
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visloas,  hospitalization  in  a 
may  not  be  extended  to  allibd 
claries,  except  in  an  emergency 
there  are  beds  available  surpfus 
needs  of  veterans  who  serv 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
-sent  that  the  present  text  of 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows 

Section   109 — BENcrrrs  fob 

Memelt.s  of  Allifd  roRi 

(a)  (1)  lu  consideration  of  rec 
Ices  exteudect  to  the  United  Sta 
mlnlstrator.  upon  request  of  the 
flclals  of  the  government  of  any 
or  associated  with  the  United 
War   I    (except   any   nation    w 
enemy  of  the  United  States  during 
n),  or  In  World  War  II,  may 
charged  members  of  the  armed 
goTeroment.     under    aereements 
reimbursement  In  cash  of 
curred,  at  such  rates  and  under 
tlons   as   the   Administrator   ma; 
medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
pltal  care,  transportation  and 
penses,     prosthetic     appliances, 
training,   or  similar  benefits  aui 
the  laws  of  such  nation  for  its 
services  required  in  extending 
Hospitalization  in  a  Veterans 
tlon  facility  shall  not  be  afforded 
section,  except  In  emergencies. 
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Tlie  Veterans'  Adminlstratioji 
formed  the  committee  that  a 
the    Veterans    Benefits    Office 
where  requests  for  care  to  be 
allied  beneficiaries — other 
and  Canadian — are  kept,  disc 
quests  for  care  were  made  in 
years. 

In  World  War  I  and  World  Wbr 
zens  of  many  countries  fought 
in  alliance  with  the  United 
our  allies. 

During  World  War  I 
grants  formed  an  army  in 
the  direction  of  Gen.  Joseph 
erai    Haller's    army    fought 
alcmgside  American  forces.  Thei' 
no  doubt  that  they  provided  a 
contribution  in  bringing  an  end 
War  L 

World  War  n  again  saw 
from  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
other  countries  fighting  in  exile. 
Ish  army  represented  the  All 
largest  fighting  force,  after 
States  and  Great  Britain 
fought  both  in  Europe  and  in 
campaign.  The  Czechoslovaklah 
wing  within  the  Royal  Air  Force 
fighter  escort  to  squadrons  of 
States  8th  Air  Force  Bomber 
during  missions  over  Germans 
support  to  allied  and  Americ 
forces  across  Europe. 

The  British  general,  Lucian  ^.  Trus- 


the 


th; 
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are  available  beds  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
veterans  of  this  countiy.  The  Administrator 
may  also  pay  the  cotirt  costs  and  other  ex- 
penses Incident  to  the  proceedings  taken  for 
the  commitment  of  suc^  discharged  mem- 
bers who  are  mentally  Incompetent  to  In- 
stitutions for  the  care  or  treatment  of  the 
insF.nc. 

(2)  The  Administrator,  iu  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  may  contract 
for  necer^'jary  services  in  private.  State,  and 
other  Government  hospitals. 

(3)  All  amounts  received  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  reimbursement  for  such 
services  shall  be  credited  to  the  cmrent  ap- 
propriation of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  which  expenditures  v;ere  marie  under 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Persons  who  «erved  in  the  active  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces  of  any  government 
allied  wltli  the  United  States  in  World  War 
II  and  who  at  time  of  entrance  Into  such 
active  service  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  sliall,  by  virtue  of  such  service,  and 
If  otherwise  qualified,  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  chapters  31  and  37  of  this  title  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  entitled.  No  such 
benefit  shall  be  extended  to  any  person  who 
is  not  a  resident  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  filing  claim,  or  to  any  person  who  has 
applied  for  and  received  the  same  or  any 
similar  bsneflt  from  the  gcvernment  iii  whose 
armed  forces  he  served. 

Followinjr  World  Wai-  II  a  total  of  49 
coimtries  were  considered  to  be  allied 
with  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursable  benefits.  These  countries 
are  as  follows: 


Austrcdla 

Brazil 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Hepubllc 

Prance 

Haiti 

Iraq 

Luxembourg 

New  Zealand 

Panam.a 

Saudi  Arabia 

Union  cf  South  Africa 

Oruguay 

Argentina 

Peru 

Eelciiini 

Canada 

C\iba 

Ecuador 

El  Salvacior 

Creece 

Honduras 

Lebanon 

Mexico 


Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Syria 

USSR 

Yugoslavia 

Chile 

PhUlpplnes 

Bolivia 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Guatemala 

Iran 

Liberia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Albania 

Colombia 

Venezuela 


Currently  reimbursable  agreements 
and  agi'ee.nents  for  reciprocal  care  of 
American  veterans  are  in  force  with 
British  and  Canadian  Governments  cov- 
ering veterans  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  Canada.  Australia, 
Kcv,-  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  type  of 
case  and  number  of  cases  provided  to 
veterans  of  allied  forces  under  the  cur- 
rent asrcements  In  fiscal  year  1974: 


British 

l,24S 
4M 

164 

370 

70 


Canadiaa 


ToU 


7.m 

3,989 

1.353 

1,757 

607 

771 

309 

679 

220 

290 

Type  of  caie 


British 


Canadian 


TjUI 


Sickroom  supplies  and  equipment 31 

Dental  services  (outpatient) 5 

Total  days  hospital  care  provide 1.924 

Total  cort J211.<19.70 


113 

143 

23 

28 

2.223 

4,147 

1-23,926.34 
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cott,  said  of  the  Polish  army  in  exfle  for 
their  part  in  the  battle  for  Monte  Cas- 
sino: 

The  men  of  Poland  were  In  the  vangiiard  of 
that  battle  fighting  with  the  same  tenacious 
piirpose  that  had  ever  made  the  name  of  Po- 
land a  bj-word  among  lit>erty-lovlng  people. 

These  flghtere  in  exile  were  cited  by  the 
British  Admiralty  for  "imdlmlnished  gal- 
lantry and  determination  to  fight  on  for 
victory  in  the  common  cause  in  spite  of 
all  adversities." 

Upon  the  cessation  of  World  War  n, 
many  veterans  from  Poland  and  other 
coimtries  refused  to  return  to  their  Com- 
munist-controlled countries,  but  Instead 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  where 
they  have  become  active  and  productive 
citizens.  However,  they  have  never  been 
eligible  for  veterans  benefits  as  given  to 
American  veterans  or  veterans  of  allied 
governments,  because  their  coimtries 
have  not  entered  Into  reciprocal  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  I  believe 
establishes  the  background  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  strong  support  It  has  en- 
gendered so  far.  In  recent  weeks  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  organl2:ations 
including  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans, 
the  Polish  Army  Veterans  Association, 
District  31  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  and  several  elected  officials 
from  the  State  of  Indiaiia  and  e;."=ewhere. 


In  particular,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  persistence  and  dedication  In  this 
matter  shown  by  my  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman Annunzio. 

As  noted  previously,  however,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  strongly  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation for  a  number  of  reasons.  Thus 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  differs  from  the 
House-passed  measure  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  those  objections.  First,  the  Veter- 
ans'  Administration  noted  that  there  is 
•some  confusion  between  the  eligibility 
provision  of  proposed  paragraph  1  and 
paragraph  2,"  and  recommended  that  if 
this  legislation  be  given  further  con- 
sideration, the  "provision  should  be  clari- 
fied." The  Veterans'  Administration's 
suggestion  has  been  followed  and  the  eli- 
gibility provisions  in  paragraph  1  have 
been  clarified  to  avoid  any  possible  con- 
fusion with  paragraph  2. 

Second,  the  Veterans'  Administmtion 
has  argued  strongly  that  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten, discriminates  among  our  allied  vet- 
erans by  singling  out  the  veterans  of  two 
particular  nations  and  excluding  others. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  elimi- 
nate that  objection  by  providing  that  the 
veteran  of  any  nation  allied  with  ttie 
United  States  In  World  War  I  or  World 
War  n,  who  meets  the  conditions  of  this 
bill  may  qualify  for  hospital  care  bene- 
fits. Although  the  number  of  these 
eligible  veterans;  is  relatively  small  and 
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will  not  significantly  add  to  the  origi- 
nal minimal  cost  of  the  bill,  their  inclu- 
sion does  eliminate  any  theoretical  ob- 
jection registered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, that  it  is  discriminatorj-  on 
it.s  face. 

Finally,  the  bill  frankly  acknowledges 
that  the  need  for  this  measure  is  in  large 
part  generated  by  the  failure  to  date  of 
the  countries  concerned  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  as  currently  authorized  under 
.section  109  of  title  38.  While  the  lack  of 
si'xh  agreements  in  tlie  past  might  be 
readily  explainable  in  terms  of  interna- 
tional tensions  and  antagonisms,  they 
require  new  examination  in  light  ol'  tlie 
expressed  policy  of  detente  and  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  travel  to  Poland  and  other 
countries.  Accordingly,  tlie  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretai-y  of  State 
is  directed  under  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
to  encourage  any  government  affected 
having  a  significant  number  of  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  residing  in 
that  state  to  enter  into  reciprocal  agi'ee- 
ments  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant measure.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  estimated  that  this  meas- 
ure will  not  have  a  significant  cost  im- 
pact upon  the  VA  hospital  care  system 
nor  would  it  have  any  appreciable  im- 
pact on  the  demand  for  services  ren- 
dered by  VA  hospitals.  Nevertheless  it  is 
an  important  Issue  to  many  Americans 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee 
and  the  full  Senate  can  and  will  consider 
it  in  the  near  future. 

i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration report  to  H.R.  71  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S. 2316 

Bi'  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tJie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
109  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  who  served  during 
World  War  I  or  World  War  n  as  a  member 
of  any  armed  force  of  the  Governments  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  or  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment allied  or  associated  with  the  United 
States,  and  who  subsequently  honorably 
served  in  or  with  the  armed  forces  of  France 
or  Great  Britain  during  the  period  of  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II,  and  who  participated 
while  so  serving  in  armed  conflict  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  and  has  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  ten 
years  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  service,  and 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  thereof,  be  en- 
titled to  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and 
medical  services  within  the  United  States 
imder  chapter  17  of  this  title  on  the  same 
basis  as  an  eligible  veteran  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  suffering  from  a  non- 
service-connected  disability,  iinless  such  per- 
son is  entitled  to,  or  would,  upon  application 
thereof,  be  entitled  to,  payment  for  equiva- 
lent care  and  services  under  a  program  es- 
tablished by  the  foreign  government  con- 
cerned for  persons  who  served  In  Its  armed 
forces  in  World  War  I  or  World  War  n. 

'  (2)  In  order  to  assist  the  Administrator 
lu  making  a  determination  of  proper  service 
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eligibility  under  this  subsection,  each  appli- 
cant for  the  benefits  thereof  shall  furnish 
an  authenticated  certification  from  the 
French  Ministry  of  Defense  or  the  British 
War  Office  as  to  records  In  either  such  Office 
which  clearly  Indicate  military  service  of 
the  applicant  in  the  armed  forces  of  one  of 
the  foreign  governments  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  and  subsequent 
honorable  service  in  or  with  the  armed  forces 
of  Franc*  or  Great  Britain  during  the  period 
of  World  War  I  or  World  War  II.". 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Administrator,  In  consultation 
with  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  shall,  to  the 
mn.ximum  extent  practicable,  encourage  the 
government  of  any  nation  allied  or  associated 
with  the  United  States  In  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II  having  a  significant  number  of 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  such 
government  re.siding  in  the  United  States, 
to  enter  into  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  the 
United  States  for  furnishing  services  in  the 
United  States  to  discharged  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  such  government,  as  provided 
for  in  section  109  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

S:  .'•■loN-By-SriTio.v  Analysis  '>;■  S.  2316 
smiON  1 
Section  ]  amends  section  109  ('f  tiiie  38, 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section ( c ) .  Paragraph  1  of  new  subsection 
(c)  would  extend  eligibility  for  hospital  and 
domiciliary  care  and  medical  services  within 
the  United  States  under  chapter  17  to  vet- 
erans of  other  governments  allied  or  associ- 
ated with  the  United  States  under  the  fol- 
lov.iiig  conditions: 

(a)  That  the  veteran  served  during  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II  as  a  member  of  any 
government  allied  or  associated  with  the 
United  States; 

(b)  That  the  veteran  subsequently  honor- 
ably served  In  or  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
France  or  Great  Britain; 

(c)  That  the  veteran  participated  while 
so  serving  In  or  with  the  armed  forces  of 
France  or  Great  Britain  In  armed  conflict 
with  an  enemy  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  That  the  veteran  has  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  for  at  least  ten  years; 

(e)  That  the  veteran  submits  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  above  conditions;  and, 

(f )  That  the  veteran  is  not  entitled  to  pay- 
ment for  equivalent  care  and  services  under 
a  program  established  by  the  government 
concerned  for  such  veteran  who  served  In  Its 
armed  forces  In  World  War  I  or  World  War 
II. 

Paragraph  2  of  new  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  in  assisting  the  Administrator 
deteiniine  eligibility  under  this  subsection 
each  applicant  under  this  program  shall 
furnish  an  authenticated  certification  from 
the  French  Ministry  of  Defense  or  the  Brit- 
ish War  Office  as  to  records  In  either  Oflicff 
which  clearly  indicate  military  service  of  the 
veteran  in  the  armed  forces  of  one  of  the 
foreign  governments  allied  or  associated 
with  the  United  States  and  who  subsequently 
honorably  served  in  or  with  the  armed  forces 
of  either  France  or  Great  Britain  during 
World  War  I  or  World  War  n. 

SECnOK    2 

This  section  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
encourage  the  government  of  any  nation 
allied  or  associated  with  the  United  States 
lu  World  War  I  or  World  War  11  having  a 
significant  number  of  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  such  government  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a 
reciprocal  agreement  with  our  government 
to  furnish  services  to  discharged  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  such  government  as 
currently  provided  for  In  section  109  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 


Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  5,  1975. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairvian,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Df^r  Mr.  Chairman:  This  will  respond  t<» 
your  request  for  a  report  by  the  Veterans 
Admiiiibtratlon  on  H.R.  71,  94th  Congress. 
a  bill  "To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical  care 
to  certain  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
nations  allied  or  associated  with  the  UnH«d 
States  in  World  War  I  or  World  War  U.' 
H.B.  71  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  21,  1975. 

The  subject  bill  would  amend  section  109 
of  title'  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
to  any  person  who  served  during  World  War 
I  or  World  War  II  as  a  member  of  any  armed 
force  of  the  Governments  of  Czechoslovakia 
or  Poland,  and  participated  while  so  serving 
in  armed  conflict  with  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  at  least  ten  years,  entitle- 
ment to  hospital  care  and  medical  services, 
and  doiniclUary  care  under  chapter  17  of 
title  38. 

TTiere  Is  some  confusion  between  the  eligi- 
bility provisions  of  the  bill  and  proposed 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  subsection  (c). 
which  provides  that  in  order  to  assist  the 
AdminiatrafOT  in  making  a  determination  of 
proper  service  eligibility,  each  applicant  shall 
furnish  an  authenticated  certification  from 
the  French  Ministry  of  Defense  or  the  Brit- 
ish War  Office  as  to  records  in  either  office 
which  clearly  Indicate  military  service  of 
the  applicant  and  subsequent  service  in  or 
■with  the  armed  forces  of  France  or  Great 
Britain  during  the  period  of  World  War  I 
or  World  War  II. 

The  eltgibility  provision  In  subsection  (o) 
(1)  does  not  require  svibsequent  service  lu 
or  with  the  armed  forces  of  France  or  Great 
Britain.  Moreover,  since  the  biU  would  re- 
quire the  Veterans"  Administration  to  fur- 
nish care  to  persons  made  eligible  on  the 
same  basis  as  If  service  had  been  performed 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  appear  to  present  an  almost  im- 
possible task  for  VA  hospital  personnel  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  VA  medical  care 
which  can  be  provided,  as  well  as  determining 
whether  the  individual  has  a  service-Incurred 
disability.  If  the  Committee  is  to  give  this 
legislation  further  consideration,  we  believe 
that  these  provisions  should  be  clarified. 

Under  the  bill,  benefits  would  not  be 
available  to  a  person  who  Is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment for  equivalent  care  and  services  under 
a  program  established  by  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment for  persons  who  served  In  Its  armed 
forces  diiring  World  War  I  or  World  War  II 

Section  109(a)  (1)  of  title  38  currently  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator,  In  consideration 
of  reciprocal  services  extended  to  the  United 
States  and  upon  a  reimbursable  basis,  to 
furnish  hospital  care,  medical  services,  and 
education,  training  or  similar  benefits  to 
discharged  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  government  of  any  nation  allied,  or  as- 
sociated, with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  (except  a  nation  which  was  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States  In  World  War  H),  or 
World  War  II,  if  such  benefits  are  authorized 
by  such  government  for  its  veterans.  Section 
109(b)  provides  that  persons  who  served  in 
the  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  smy 
government  allied  with  the  United  States  in 
World  War  II,  and  who  at  the  time  of  en- 
trance Into  such  service  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  are,  if  otherwise  qualified, 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  chapters  31  and 
37  of  title  38  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  U.S.  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  provided  he  Is  a  resident  at  the  time 
of  filing  a  claim,  and  has  not  received  similar 
benefits  from  the  nation  in  whose  Mined 
forces  he  served. 
The  proposals  under  consideration  g^  m'loli 
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further  than  the  provisions 
World  War  n  readjustment 
would  Include  many  persons 
citizens  when  they  served  an< 

vide    basic    hospital    and 

\inder  our  continuing  prograr  i 
need  for  medi-^l  benefits  migji 
^  mofit  urgent,  the  granting 
would  doubtless  be  followed  by 
other  continuing  benefits,  sue 
sation  and  pension. 

The  general  policy  of  Coiigr*  b 
to  those  benefits  In  section 
38,  United  States  Code,  has  bc4n 
benefits  solely  for  veterans  who 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Stii 
dependents.  The  extension  of 
fits  (although  provided  on  a  re 
m   section   109(a))    to  persors 
whh    goTernments    allied    with 
States,  but  who  rendered  no 
United  States  Armed  Forces, 
parture  from  this  policy. 

We  not  only  bellere  that   , 
legislation  In  the  form  of  the 
before  you  on  this  subject  wou 
but  it  would  be  discriminator^ 
dentlal.  If  medical  benefits  are 
veterans  of  service  with  the  ._. 
and  Polish  armed  forces,  It  cou 
that  equity  wotild  require  the 
such  t)enefit3  to  those  who  ser 
armed  forces  of  Bulgaria 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Romania,  or 
as  well  as  to  veterans  of  other 
Buch    as   Russia,   China,   and 
Latin    American    countries,    w 
United  States  citizens. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  it  woul 
to  explain  to  nations  such  as 
Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Africa,    why    they    should    re 
Veterans  Administration  for  . 
ment  provided  veterans  who  s 
armed  forces  while  we  provide 
at  no  cost  for  veterans  of  other 
Aside  from   allied   veterans, 
groups  who  have  served  with, 
o\ur  own  armed  forces  during 
have  through   the  years  sought 
benefi.t6  reserved  to  veterans  of 
service.  Applying   the   policy  of 
benefits  to  those  who  had  rnii; 
legislation  to  Include  these  _ 
has  generally  been  rejected.  If 
were  made  for  one  or  more 
veterans.  It  might  prove  dlfllciJt 
demands   that  similar  provision 
zxiade  for  a  variety  of  civilian 
served  closely  with  our  armed 
did     aJternate     service     as 
objectors. 

The  President  has  called  for  . 
ment  of  plans  for  a  comprehecs 
health  Insurance  system  for  all 
Consonant  with  that  policy,  we 
lleve  that  citizens,  who  are  not 
«ervlce  in  the  armed  forces  of 
States,  should  be  provided  VA  - 
benefits  based  purely  on  service 
other  nation's  armed  forces 
to  becoming  a  citizen  of  this 
Accordingly,  we  <»pose  the 
HJa.  71. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate 
the  bill,  since  we  have  no 
how    many    Individuals    may 
benefits. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Office 
ment  and  Budget  In  regard  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Co—. 
Veterans"  Affairs  on  H.a.  71.  contil 
guage  Identical  to  that  In  the 
that  there  was  no  objection  to 
tatlon  of  that  report  from  the 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

A.  J.  SCHUl.12 

Associate  Deputy 
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Administrator. 
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By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  ^for  himself, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  £ind  Mi-.  Roth)  : 
S.  2320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
personal  exemption  for  each  senior  cit- 
izen whose  principal  place  of  a'oode  is  in 
the  principal  residence  of  the  taxpayer. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  In  our 
national  agenda  for  older  Americans, 
there  is  no  more  crucial  concern  than 
housing.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  America 
seems  to  have  no  room  for  its  senior 
citi^ns. 

Some  are  forced  from  Uicir  apart- 
ments by  rising  rents,  while  others  are 
driven  from  tlieir  homes  of  a  lifetime  by 
escaiating  t?,xes.  Many  of  those  who  Uve 
alone  dv.ell  in  fear  of  crime,  v.hich,  more 
and  more,  is  a  matter  of  the  brutal  young 
preying  upon  the  defenseless  elderly. 

In  attempting  to  remedy  these  ills, 
both  Federal  and  local  governments 
have  thus  far  failed.  Rent  controls,  like 
all  price  controls,  do  more  economic 
harm  than  good.  •'Circuit  breaker"  tax 
provisions,  under  which  elderly  home- 
owners pay  only  minimal  real  estate 
levies,  are  much  discussed  but  rarely 
enacted.  And  despite  all  our  efforts,  crime 
is  rampant  in  cities  and  suburbs  and  is 
becoming  ever  bolder  and  more  im- 
pudent. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  common 
tendency  to  deal  with  these  problems  by 
segregating  the  elderly  in  separate  in- 
stitutions. In  many  cases,  when  an 
individual  needs  special  care,  those  resi- 
dential facihties  are  necessary.  In  this 
regard,  the  nursing  homes  of  this  coun- 
try have  done  magnificent  work;  and  the 
abuses  in  a  few  should  not  diminish  om- 
appreciation  for  the  great  majority  of 
them,  which  have  given  dignity  and 
hope  to  many  thousands  of  the  elderly 
infirm. 

But  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
elderly  belong  in  nursing  homes.  All  too 
often,  however,  no  alternative  sums 
available  to  them  or  to  then*  famihes. 
Financial  pressures  have  combined  with 
the  extraordinary  mobility  of  contem- 
porary society  to  erode  our  traditional 
s«ise  of  family  responsibility.  In  our  na- 
tional pursuit  of  a  better  life,  usually  de- 
fined in  terms  of  quantitative  Income 
rather  than  quahtative  appreciation  of 
what  we  have,  too  many  of  us  subordi- 
nate the  care  of  our  elderly  lelatives  to 
other  pursuits. 

Let  us  begin  to  redress  those  mi.stakes. 
The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  assist  taxpayers  who  are  trying 
to  keep  their  family,  young  and  old,  to- 
gether In  one  household.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  significant  financial  Incentive  to 
bring  older  Americans  into  private 
homes.  It  would  encourage  children  to 
invlt«  their  parents  to  live  with  them,  as 
was  once  the  custom  In  America.  Specif- 
ically, I  am  proposing  to  give  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction,  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,  for 
each  senior  citizen,  related  or  not.  and 
65  years  of  age  or  older,  for  whom  the 
taxpayer  provides  housing,  free  of 
charge,  in  his  or  her  own  residence.  ThLs 
would  be  above  and  beyond  any  deduc- 
tion or  exemption  presently  allowed  In 
the  case  of  dependents. 
This  approach  to  the  liousing  problems 


of  the  elderly  offers  several  major  ad- 
vantages. It  would  be  far  less  costly  to 
the  taxpayer  than  would  the  construc- 
tion, with  Federal  funds,  of  separate 
housing  projects  for  senior  citizens.  It 
would  allow  thsm  a  more  humane  and 
supportive  atmosphere  than  v.ouid  their 
segregation  into  imfamiliar  and  imper- 
sonal surroimdings.  By  emphasizing  fa- 
milial responsibility  toward  the  ageti,  it 
would  turn  our  national  attention  to  a 
neglected  verity:  That  unless  we  care  for 
one  another  as  individuals,  v.e  lose  our 
ability  to  care  at  all  for  our  neigh'oor- 
hoods  and  comrriuiatios.  our  people  and 
our  ccuntr>'. 

There  are  .,onie  things  we  must  simplv 
refuse  to  accept.  The  dishonoring  of  age 
is  one  of  them.  Civilized  societies  have 
always  valued  the  wisdom  of  the  aged: 
but  contemporary  society  discounts  their 
utility.  Throughout  history,  the  young 
have  learned  from  their  elders  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  and  the  values  that  can 
be  distilled  only  from  experience  and 
length  of  days.  But  many  of  todays 
young  Americans  reach  matmity  without 
exposure  to  the  insights  and  fortitude  of 
age.  As  one  astute  scholar  of  human 
development  has  put  it,  our  chUdren  are 
the  first  generation  in  history  to  grow 
up  witliout  grandparents.  It  should  not 
be  surprising,  therefore,  that  our  society 
seems  fragmented,  disjointed,  and  com- 
ing apart  at  the  seams. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
V.T11  not  solve  all  those  problems.  But  it 
does  reafHrm  the  principles  by  which  we 
must  be  guided  if  we  are  ever  to  formu- 
late enduring  solutions.  We  must  affirm 
our  individual  responsibility  toward  the 
elderly.  We  must  allow  Government  to 
assist,  but  never  to  entirely  supplant,  the 
efforts  of  private  citizens  In  caring  for 
their  families.  And  we  must  begin  to 
examine  all  the  present  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  see  whether  pub- 
lic policy  has  Inadvertently  encouraged 
the  dispersion  of  famihes,  the  separation 
of  generation,  and  the  segregation  of  the 
aged. 

By  enacting  tl:e  legislation  I  am  now 
proposing,  by  granting  a  special  tax  de- 
duction to  those  who  take  the  elderly 
into  their  own  homes,  the  Congress  can 
display,  not  only  Its  commitment  to  older 
Americans,  but  also  Its  realization  that 
their  problems  require  from  us  new  ap- 
proaches, fresh  thinking,  and  a  greater 
reliance  upon  the  generous  responsibility 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
joining  Senator  Buckley  In  cosponsoring 
legislation  to  provide  a  $1,000  tax  deduc- 
tion to  taxpayers  who  provide  housing 
and  shelter  for  a  senior  citizen.  The  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  is  to  encourage 
people  to  provide  homes  for  their  elderly 
parents,  relatives,  or  friends  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  use  of  nursing  homes. 
While  nursing  home  care  Is  indeed  neces- 
sary In  many  cases,  this  legislation  will 
provide  additional  financial  relief  to 
families  who  wish  to  provide  their  elder- 
ly relatives  a  comfortable  home  life.  This 
$1,000  deduction  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  deduction  presently  available  for 
dei)endent.s  of  a  taxpayer. 

I  believe  that  our  primary  objective 
should  be  to  reduce  the  premature  and 
unnecessary  Institutionalization  of  our 
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senior  citizens.  But  the  present  Federal 
regulations,  which  provide  medicare 
funds  to  pay  nursing  home  costs,  actual- 
ly encourage  the  institutionalization  of 
senior  citizens.  This  legislation  will  pro- 
vide an  alternative  to  those  families  who 
would  prefer  to  keep  their  elderly  rela- 
tives in  their  homes  but  cannot  now  af- 
ford it. 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided 
a  number  of  grant  and  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  including  nutri- 
tion, transportation,  and  housing  pro- 
grams. But  I  believe  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  provide  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward approach  to  help  children  care  for 
their  elderly  parents. 

The  family  unit  should  be  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  everyone's  life,  and  1 
am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  family  in  this 
counti-y. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  2321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Refened  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  proposal  to  correct 
a  legislative  oversight  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension  recently  enacted 
by  Congress  and  signed  into  Public  Law. 

This  proposal  is  identical  to  amend- 
ment No.  710  which  I  offered  on  July 
23,  1975,  to  the  Voting  Rights  bill,  H.R. 
6219.  Unfortunately,  it  was  rejected  dur- 
ing floor  debate.  However,  as  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  the  floor  manager  of 
this  bin  was  refusing  to  consider  any 
and  all  amendments,  regardless  of  their 
merit,  in  order  to  avoid  a  conference 
with  the  House  and  to  secure  passage 
before  the  August  recess.  After  dis- 
cussing the  reasons  for  this  proposal  with 
numerous  Senators  and  their  legislative 
assistants,  I  have  definitely  concluded 
that  this  change  is  not  objectionable  to 
those  Senators  who  actively  sought  and 
won  the  much  needed  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  strengthen  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  es- 
tablishing for  the  first  time  a  remedial 
device,  bilingual  elections,  to  guarantee 
that  no  citizen  Is  denied  his  right  to  vote, 
because  of  his  failure  to  speak  or  write 
the  English  language. 

This  bill  will  simply  clarify  the  sec- 
tions in  titles  II  and  III,  defining  the 
term  "language  minorities,"  by  adding 
to  the  various  groups  listed — American 
Indians.  Asian  Americans,  Alaskan  na- 
tives, of  Spanish  heritage — the  qualify- 
ing phrase:  "and  whose  dominant  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English."  This  clause 
more  properly  defines  those  single  lan- 
guage minorities  who  should  be  subject 
to  protection  under  the  Votii^g  Rights 
Act.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
language  added  by  this  amendment  is 
not  foreign  to  tlie  bill.  The  phrase,  "and 
whose  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English,"  is  Identical  to  the  purpose 
clause  of  the  act  which  states: 

The  Congress  finds  that  voting  discrimina- 
tion against  citizens  of  language  minorities 
Is  pervasive  and  national  In  scope.  Such 
minority  citizens  are  from  environments  In 
which  the  dominant  language  Is  other  than 
English. 


In  addition.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Senator  Stevens'  amendment  adding  this 
identical  language  to  the  minority  group 
"Alaskan  Natives"  was  eventually  ac- 
cepted during  floor  debate  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  am  merely  asking  that  this 
modification  be  extended  to  all  groups. 

The  goal  of  the  new  bilingual  provi- 
sions is  a  good  and  just  one — to  insure 
that  no  citizen  is  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
because  his  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English.  I  full.v  support  this  goal 
and  the  remedial  device,  bilingual  elec- 
tions, as  a  means  to  guarantee  full  par- 
ticipation and  equal  voting  rights.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  major  flaw  in  these 
provisions.  Because  of  the  failure  to  add 
the  qualifying  language  from  the  pur- 
pose clause,  "and  whose  dominant  lan- 
guarje  is  otlier  than  English,"  many  po- 
litical subdivisions  will  be  forced  to  con- 
duct bUingual  elections  even  though 
there  is  no  single  language  minority 
where  5  percent  of  the  voting  age  citizens 
have  a  dominant  language  other  than 
English. 

The  act,  as  presently  written,  makes 
the  false  assumption  that  one  automat- 
ically has  a  dominant  language  other 
than  English  if  he  is  an  American  Indian. 
Obviously,  if  the  trigger  mechanisms  are 
not  changed  to  conform  to  the  purpose 
clause,  this  act  will  be  Improperly  applied 
to  many  counties  where  it  is  absolutely 
not  needed.  Bilingual  elections  will  be 
held  in  counties  where  there  is  in  fact  no 
single  language  minority,  no  5  percent 
group  whose  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English.  This  will  only  frustrate  the 
purpose  of  this  act  and  further  erode  the 
the  credibility  cf  Congress.  For  example, 
two  Oklahoma  counties,  Choctaw  and 
McCurtin,  will  unnecessarily  be  covered 
by  title  II  with  no  assurance  that  a  bi- 
lingual election  is  needed  because  5  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  citizens  have  a 
dominant  language  otlier  than  English. 
In  addition,  21  other  Oklahoma  counties 
will  be  required  to  conduct  bilingual 
elections  where  there  is  in  fact  no  single 
language  minority  simply  because  5  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  citizens  of  these 
counties  are  American  Indians. 

It  is  highly  inaccurate  to  assume  that 
every  American  Indian  has  a  dominant 
language  other  than  English.  The  defini- 
tion of  a  "language  minority  "  contained 
in  the  act  demonstrates  a  basic  misun- 
derstanding of  conditions  existing  in 
many  States.  I  seriously  doubt  if  there 
is  a  county  in  Oklahoma  where  5  percent 
of  the  vothig  age  population  is  not  Amer- 
ican Indians  by  some  definition.  It  is  in- 
correct to  assume  that  because  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  voting  age  citizen  regis- 
tered or  voted  in  the  1972  Presidential 
election  that  this  low  turnout  is  due  to 
tlie  citizens'  failure  to  speak  or  write  the 
English  language.  It  is  incorrect  to  con- 
clude that  because  tlie  ilhteracy  rate,  as 
defined  in  the  act,  is  below  the  national 
average  there  is  another  language  used 
by  these  citizens.  Based  on  these  faulty 
premises,  the  remedial  devices  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  contained  in  titles  II 
and  III  are  triggered.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
force  a  bilingual  election  simply  because 
5  percent  of  the  voting  age  citizens  are 
American  Indlaiis  without  the  additional 
assurance  that  their  dominant  language 


is  other  Uian  English.  There  Is  no  casual 
connection  whatsoever  between  the  trig- 
ger mechanisms  contained  in  the  act  and 
the  remedies  required. 

This  legislative  oversight  can  lead  to 
rn  absurd  lesiilt.  a  bilmgual  election  witli 
all  the  costs  and  problems  inherent  in 
such  an  election,  when  in  fact  only  a  few 
or  none  of  the  voting-age  citizens  have  a 
Urguage  other  tlian  EngUsh. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  visited  with  Syl- 
vester Tinker,  chief  of  the  Osare  Tribe, 
and  other  Oklahoma  tribal  leaders  re- 
garding this  bill.  In  explaining  its  pro- 
visions to  Chief  Tinker,  he  was  amazed. 
He  proceeded  to  explain  to  me  that  al- 
though far  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
voting-age  citizens  in  Osage  Counts'  arc 
Osage  Indians,  only  a  very  few  of  the 
tribe  can  read  or  speak  the  Osage  lan- 
guage. And  yet,  Osage  County  will  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  biUngual  elections  un- 
der title  in  of  the  act.  This  one  illustra- 
tion can  be  multiplied  and  is  analogous 
to  practically  every,  if  not  all,  tribes  in 
Oklahoma.  Other  tribal  leaders  through- 
out the  State  have  stated  near  unani- 
mous objections  to  these  bilingual  provi- 
sio:is  as  currently  written. 

The  following  is  a  random  sample  of 
opinions  expressed  by  Oklahoma  tribal 
leaders  on  the  need  in  Oklahoma  for  the 
new  bilingual  provisions  as  presentlj- 
written : 

I  doubt  U  there  are  many  (Creeks)  that 
could  even  read  it  (Bilingual  ballot).  Al- 
most 100  percent  of  the  Creeks  can  read  and 
iinderstand  English  well  enough  to  vote. — 
Claude   Cox,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Creeks 

There  are  very  few  that  would  not  be  able 
to  understand  English.  So  few  that  it  would 
be  negligible.  I  am  In  complete  sgreemei^.t 
with  Senator  Bellmon's  stand  on  the  lan- 
guage issue  as  It  relates  to  the  printing  of 
voting  ballots  In  the  Indian  language.  In 
the  Chickasaw  Tribe,  we  have  so  few  (in 
fact,  I  doubt  any)  who  cannot  read  and 
understand  Elnglish  that  It  would  be  signif- 
icant.— Overton  James.  Governor,  Chicka- 
saw Nation  of  Oklahoma 

Printing  ballots  In  the  Choctaw  language 
is  just  going  to  be  a  \^'aste  of  funds.  I  would 
not  recommend  it. — Harry  J.  W.  Belvin, 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Choctaws 

I  doubt  if  I  can  find  a  single  Indian  who 
cannot  read  and  write  the  English  language. 
This  legislation  is  an  insult  to  our  Intelli- 
gence and  to  our  well  being.  If  somebody  .  .  . 
would  approach  the  tribal  leaders  in  this 
area,  they  would  give  unanimous  support  to 
get  this  thing  thrown  out.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  think  the  whole  thing  Is  ridiculous. — 
Charles  James,  Area  Director  for  the  Bureau 
of  ludiau  Aftairs,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma 

To  lend  further  absurdity  to  this  situa- 
tion, one  must  consider  the  different 
dialects  and  tribal  languages  there  are 
in  Oklahoma.  Once  covered  by  the  act 
a  county  may  have  to  print  Its  bilingual 
ballots  in  five,  six,  or  seven  different  lan- 
guages even  though  all  the  voting-age 
citizens  speak  the  English  language. 
There  is  only  one  fair  way  to  prevent  this 
from  occurring,  and  this  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  language  of  my  bill, 
which  will  Insure  that  the  costly  and 
burdensome  bilingual  registration  and 
voting  mechanism  will  only  be  applied 
where  there  is  an  actual  need  to  assure 
citizens'  voting  rights,  because  of  an 
English  deficiency. 

This  change  will  strengthen  the  act. 
The  i-emedies  and  triggering  provisions 
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of  the  act  are  still  intact.  . 
of  voting  discrimination  citec 
the  House  or  Senate  reports 
be  corrected,  because  of  the 
this  bill.  I  urge  hasty  and 
proval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  

sent  that  the  text  of  this  bill 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

S.  2321 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnitec 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled 
tlon  14(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
is  amended  by  striking  paragrap  i 
Inserting   the "  following   new 
lieu  thereof: 

"(3)    The   term   'language   mi 
'language    minority    group'    meai^ 
who  are  American  Indian,  Asian 
Alaskan  Natives  or  of  Spanish 
whose    dominant    language    is    o 
English.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  the  Vot 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
tlon    (e)    and   inserting  the 
subsection  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(e)    For    purposes    of    this 
term  'language  minorities'  or 
nority  group'  means  persons  who 
can   Indian,   Asian   American,   j 
tlves,  or  of  Spanish  heritage,  and 
Inant  language  is  other  than 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ^o: 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  iby 

S.  2323.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safe 
1966   to   authorize   appropriations 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr. 
Introduce,   by   request,   for 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safeiy 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transmittal  be  printed  in  the 
together  with  the  text  of  the  bt 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printejd 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2323 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  . 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tl 
121  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Mot^ 
Safety   Act   of    196fl    (15    TT.S.C 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.    121.    There   are    authorizejd 

appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 

this  Act,  not  to  exceed  H3.0<X),00( 

transition  period  July  1.  1976. 

tember  30,  1976,  $60,000,000  for  the 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  , 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 


'  ref erenc  s 


The  Secretasy  of  Transportatk  ik 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  sp,  1975. 
Hon.  NE1.SON  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Mr.  President:  The  _  ^, 
Transportation  is  submitting  for 
sider&tion  and  appropriate  referei 
biU  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize 
proprlations. 

When  the  National  Traffic  and 
cle  Safety  Act  was  passed  In  1966, 
way   fatality   rat«   per   100.000,000 
vehicle   travel    was    5.7.   Highway 
were  over  50,000  and  steadily  climbing 
then,  substantial  progress  has 
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The  fatality  rate  declined  to  4.3  in  1973  and 
to  an  estimated  3.6  In  1974.  The  number  of 
fatalities  In  1974  was  45,534,  a  decline  of 
more  than  9,500  from  the  previous  year's 
total.  The  1974  reductions  are  largely  attrib- 
utable to  the  national  55  mlle-per-hour 
.=peed  limit  and  reduced  highway  travel  in 
that  year. 

Since  highway  travel  and  speed  are  again 
climbing,  whether  highway  fatalities  can  re- 
main at  a  reduced  level  will  depend  partly 
upon  the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
needed  vehicle  safety  standards,  and  further 
Increases  in  occupant  restraint  usage. 

To  aid  these  efforts,  this  legislation  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  an  amount, 
not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  the  transition 
period  July  1,  1976,  throuffh  September  30, 
1976,  and  $60,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1977  and  1978.  The  funds  would  be  u.sed  to 
conduct  vehicle  safety  research;  develop  and 
promulgate  new  vehicle  safety  standards, 
amendments  to  existing  standards,  and 
other  rules  and  regulations;  provide  con- 
sumer Information;  conduct  defect  and  non- 
compliance testing;  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  Department, 
based  on  available  Information,  that  no  sig- 
nificant environmental  or  inflationary  im- 
pact would  result  from  the  Implementation 
of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  this  proposed  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

William  T.  Coleman.  Jr. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  access 
to  confidential  tax  information.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THE  TAX  return  CONFIDENTIALITY  ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  three  issues 
have  cwnmanded  the  greatest  national 
attention  over  the  past  couple  of  years 
in  America — the  state  of  the  economy, 
the  energy  crisis,  and,  most  fundamen- 
tally, public  confidence  in  Government. 
Working  together,  the  administration 
and  Congress  have  acted  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  combat  the  recession.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  struggle  to  solve  the 
Nation's  critical  energy  problems  has 
faltered  badly,  in  large  part  due  to  lack 
of  cooperation  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches. 

Yet  the  most  overriding  challenge  we 
face — more  far-reaching  than  our  press- 
ing economic  and  energy  concerns — is 
the  restoration  of  public  trust  in  Govern- 
ment and  Government  officials.  And  here 
the  fight  has  hardly  begun.  The  Congress 
must  act  now  to  reform  Federal  laws 
which  regulate  those  aspects  of  Govern- 
ment which  have  been  abused  in  the  past. 
And  certainly,  no  function  of  Govern- 
ment is  in  need  of  more  reform  than  the 
Nation's  income  tax  system.  For  past 
abuses  and  lax  administration  have 
raised  serious  doubts  in  the  public  mind 
about  the  integi-ity  of  the  tax  system. 

I  am  speaking  not  of  pferceived  in- 
equities in  the  tax  code  for  which  the 
remedy  is  "tax  reform."  Such  inequities 
involve  only  so  many  dollars  and  cents, 
and  Congress  has  made  great  progress  in 
improving  the  substance  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Rather,  I  speak  of  a  more 
basic,  procedural  unfairness  in  the  tax 
laws  which  permits  supposedly  confiden- 
tial individual  Income  tax  returns  to 
come  into  the  hands  of  literally  thou- 


sands of  biu-eaucrats  outside  the  IRS  and 
which  leaves  open  the  possibility  that 
mischievous  political  operatives  will 
again  attempt  to  gain  access  to  such  re- 
turns for  partisan  political  purposes. 

To  guard  against  the  improper  use  of 
income  tax  returns  by  Government  offi- 
cials, I  am  today  introducing  the  "In- 
come Tax  Return  Confidentiality  Act  of 
1975,  a  measure  which  will  assure  every 
American  that  his  or  her  tax  return  will 
remain  confidential  and  immune  from 
political  misuse. 

This  legislation  has  been  developed  as 
a  result  of  hearings  held  earlier  this  ses- 
sion by  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  Haskell)  and  on  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member.  Those  hear- 
ings received  testimony  from  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  each  of  whom  has  introduced 
strong  tax  privacy  legislation.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  incorporates  many 
of  the  sound  concepts  contained  in  these 
bills  and,  in  addition,  includes  new  con- 
cepts which  I  believe  are  necessary  in 
light  of  testimony  received  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
insure  that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of 
the  highly  publicized  attempts  to  use  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  political 
purposes.  President  Ford,  through  issu- 
ance of  Executive  Order  11805  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1974,  has  established  strict 
procedures  by  which  White  House  per- 
sonnel may  inspect  tax  returns.  And  I 
commend  the  President  for  this  action. 
However,  I  believe  we  should  go  further 
to  assure  that  future  administrations  not 
be  tempted  to  use  an  individual's  income 
tax  returns  for  partisan  political  advan- 
tage. Accordingly,  the  legislation  I  offer 
today  limits  White  House  access  to  tax 
return  information  to  limited  tax  checks 
on  prospective  Presidential  appointees. 
But  the  bill  is  also  designed  to  stop  the 
current  practice  of  making  returns  avail- 
able to  a  multitude  of  Government  agen- 
cies not  responsible  for  administration  of 
the  tax  laws.  It  has  been  reported  that 
last  year  some  30,000  returns  were  turned 
over  to  agencies  other  than  the  IRS  and 
although  some  of  these  agencies  may 
have  legitimate  uses  for  some  of  the  in- 
formation contained  on  tax  returns,  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end    . 
to  this  practice  of  using  income  tax  re-    ' 
turns  for  purposes  other  than  adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  system  or  legitimate 
criminal  investigations. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 
CONFIDENTIAL    NATtmE    OF  TAX    HETURNS 

Under  the  bill,  all  Federal  tax  returns 
and  items  of  tax  return  information 
would  constitute  confidential  records  and, 
except  as  expressly  authorized  by  the 
statute,  inspection  and  disclosure  of  re- 
turns and  tax  return  Information  would 
be  prohibited.  This  prohibition  would  ap- 
ply to  courts  and  administrative  agencies. 

Despite  this  general  prohibition,  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  would  prohibit  the  IRS 
from  using  returns  and  return  informa- 
tion to  prei>are  whatever  statistical  data 
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it  needs  for  its  internal  purposes.  Also, 
statistical  information  could  be  published 
by  the  IRS  so  long  as  the  publication  does 
not  disclose  the  identity  of  any  taxpayer 
or  return.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
IRS  to  provide  "clean"  statistics  to  other 
Federal  agencies. 

PERMirri.D    DISCLOSURES 

Federal  tax  administration.  The  bill 
contemplates  that  tax  returns  and  tax 
retmn  information  could  be  freely  used 
for  purposes  of  Federal  tax  administra- 
tion. Nevertheless,  since  the  bill  contem- 
plates the  removal  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion as  to  permitted  disclosures,  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  with  precision  how 
returns  and  return  information  may  be 
used  in  Federal  tax  administration. 

In  this  respect,  the  bill  follows  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  Treasury's  legislative 
proposal  last  year.  Thus,  returns  and  re- 
turn information  would  be  available 
without  written  request  to  IRS  and 
Treasury  personnel  whose  official  duties 
require  such  inspection  and  disclosure. 
Returns  and  return  Information  would  be 
available  to  Department  of  Justice  attor- 
neys— including  U.S.  attorneys — solely 
for  use  in  preparation  for  tax  litigation, 
but  only  if,  first,  the  taxpayer  is  a  party 
to  the  proceeding;  second,  the  taxpayer 
consents;  or  third,  the  return  or  return 
information  has  or  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding. 

Actual  disclosure  of  returns  and  retiu'n 
information  in  a  judicial  or  administra- 
tive proceeding,  or  to  a  grand  jury.  In  a 
Federal  or  State  tax  case  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  as  apply  to 
Department  of  Justice  attorneys,  except 
that  returns  and  return  information 
cauld  also  be  used  to  impeach  the  testi- 
mony of  the  taxpayer  or  other  witnesses. 
Also,  disclosuie  could  be  made  pursuant 
to  a  court  order  under  18  U.S.C.  3500, 
rule  16  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  or  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  cer- 
tain other  disclosures  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  orderly  tax  administration. 
These  include  disclosure  in  connection 
with  tax  liens,  disclosui-e  under  tax  con- 
ventions with  other  coimtries,  disclosure 
of  tax  Identity  Information  of  tax  return 
preparers  to  State  and  Federal  agencies 
regulating  tax  return  preparers,  and  dis- 
closures to  correct  misstatements  of  fact 
made  by  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to  his 
deaUngs  with  the  IRS. 

STATE    TAX    ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  bill,  tax  returns  and  return 
information  couild  be  inspected  by,  or 
disclosed  to,  a  State  body,  agency,  or 
commission  charged  with  tax  adminis- 
tration. A  written  request  would  be  re- 
quired. The  written  request  would  desig- 
nate by  name  the  person  or  persons  au- 
thorized to  receive  the  information  on 
behalf  of  the  State  body,  agency,  or  com- 
mission and  would  contain  a  certification 
that  the  information  would  be  used  sole- 
ly for  tax  administration  purposes.  Di- 
rect disclosure  by  the  IRS  to  local  tax 
autliorities  would  not  be  autliorized. 

Tlie  bill  contains  three  safeguards 
against  Improper  use  of  returns  and 
return  information  by  States.  First,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  would  be  re- 


quired to  make  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion that  the  requested  disclosures  would 
not  impair  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  tax  laws.  Second,  it  would  have 
to  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  that  the  governing  laws  of  tlie 
State  provided  adequate  safeguards 
against  disclosuie  of  returns  and  return 
information — however  and  from  whom- 
ever collected — for  purposes  other  than 
t."x  administration  and  for  substantial 
Penalties  for  unauthorized  disclosures. 
Tliird.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  would  be  authorized  to 
tsrminate — without  advance  notice — 
any  disclosure  arrangement  upon  receiv- 
ing evidence  that  returns  or  return  in- 
formation had  been  used  for  purposes 
other  than  tax  administration. 

PRESIDENT    AND    WHITE    HOUSE    PEHSONNEL 

No  disclosure  of  tax  returns  would  be 
made  to  the  Pi-esident  or  White  House 
personnel,  since  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  legitimate  reason  for  the  White 
House  to  have  access  to  such  data.  Of 
course,  legitimate  "tax  checks"  on  pros- 
pective appointees  to  the  executive  or 
judicial  branches  would  be  permitted — 
see  tax  checks  below. 

CONGRESSIONAL    COMMITTEES 

Under  the  bill,  tax  returns  and  return 
information  would  be  available,  upon 
WTitten  request,  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  written 
request  would  be  required  to  state  the 
purpose  for  which  the  information  is 
requested,  and  to  certify  that  the  re- 
quest was  authorized  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee's  members.  All  dis- 
closures would  be  made  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Disclosures  to  other  congressional  com- 
mittees would  be  p>ermitted  only  when 
made  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  appropriate  House  of  Congress,  or 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  In  the 
case  of  a  joint  committee.  The  resolution 
would  be  required  to  state  the  purpose 
for  which  the  information  is  requested, 
tliat  the  Infonnation  sought  is  necessary 
to  the  performauice  of  a  function  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  to 
w'hich  the  disclosure  Is  to  be  made,  and 
that  the  information  sought  is  not  other- 
wise reasonably  available  from  other 
sources. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Under  the  bill,  the  IRS  would  be  large- 
ly removed  from  the  process  by  which 
Federal  criminal  statutes — other  than 
tax  laws — are  enforced.  Generally,  re- 
turns and  return  information  would  be 
made  available  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government — including  princi- 
pally the  Department  of  Justice — for 
criminal  law  enforcement  purposes  onb' 
pui-suant  to  an  order  from  a  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  authorizing  such  disclosure. 
Such  orders  could  be  issued  only  where 
the  Federal  district  judge  finds  that 
first,  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  criminal  offense  has  occurred; 
second,  the  information  soiight  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  Investigation  of  the 
offense  and/'or  prosecution  of  tlie  of- 


fender; and  third,  tlie  Information 
sought  is  not  otherwise  reasonably  avail- 
aijle  to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Tlic  bill  places  substantial  restriction-; 
upon  the  extent  to  which  returns  and  re- 
turn iniormation  may  be  made  availabl? 
to  other  Federal  agencies  for  investiga- 
tive, statistical,  or  other  purposes.  Gen- 
erally, returns  and  retmn  information 
would  not  be  available  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  Limited  exceptions  would  fc^ 
made  for  the  Commerce  Department  for 
statistical  purposes,  for  the  Labor  De- 
partment for  returns  of  employee  benefit 
plaiLs,  and  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Agencies  such  as  the  FTC,  SEC, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  not  be  entitled  to  receive  rctuiiiS 
or  retmn  information. 

1KX.  CHECKS 

The  bill  contains  a  special  provision 
authorizing  "tax  checks"  on  persons  be- 
ing actively  considered  for  highly  com- 
pensated or  sensitive  positions.  Consist- 
ent with  the  legislative  proposal  submit- 
ted by  tlie  Treasui-y  last  year,  tax  checks 
would  be  limited  to  prospective  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  or  judicial  branch 
of  \X\z  Federal  Government,  and  then 
only  upon  written  request  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent, a  Cabinet  officer,  or  the  head  of  a 
Federal  Establishment.  The  information 
to  be  disclosed  would  be  limited  to  wheth- 
er the  individual  has  filed  income  tax  re- 
turns for  the  last  3  years,  has  failed  in 
the  current  or  preceding  3  years  to  pay 
uny  tax  within  10  days  after  notice  and 
demand  or  has  been  assessed  a  negligence 
penalty  within  this  time  period,  has  been 
under  any  criminal  tax  investigation  and 
the  results  of  such  investigation,  and 
has  been  assessed  a  civil  penalty  for 
fraud  or  negligence. 

PERSONS    WITH    MATERIAL    OR    SUBSTANTIAL 
INTEREST 

The  bill  deletes  the  provisions  of  pres- 
ent law  requiiing  disclosure  of  returns 
of  corporations  to  1  percent  shareholders 
and  requiring  the  IRS  to  Indicate 
whether  an  individual  has  or  has  not 
filed  an  income  tax  return.  However,  the 
bill  follows  the  Treasmy  recommendation 
last  year  by  permitting  disclosure  of  re- 
turns to  certain  persons  such  as  partners 
with  respect  to  a  partnership  return  and 
the  executor  with  respect  to  a  decedent's 
return,  et  cetera.  Essentially,  this  Is  a 
codification  of  existing  regulations. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS — IRS    REPORTS 

To  provide  Congress  with  inform-ition 
necessao'  to  determine  whether  the  dis- 
closure rules  .  are  functioning  properly, 
the  bill  requires  the  IRS  to  provide  a 
written  report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  each  year. 
The  report  must  show  the  disclosures 
made  to  the  States,  to  the  President  and 
other  White  House  personnel,  to  Con- 
gressional committees,  for  criminal  law 
enforcement,  to  otlier  Federal  agencies, 
and  with  respect  to  tax  checks.  Because 
of  the  confidential  nature  of  such  reports, 
they  would  be  furnished  In  executive 
session  and  would  not  be  disclosed  except 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. 
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PENALTIES 


Under  present  law,  unauthorized  dis- 
closures generally  constitute  mis  lemean- 
ors.  The  bill  makes  unauthorizep  disclo- 
sures a  felony. 

LETTER    atTLINGS 


tai 


includes 

taxpayer's 

flirnished 

respect 

will  be 
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'•Return  information,"  which 
all  information  derived  from  a 
return,  plus  any  information 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  taxpayer  wit|i 
to  the  determination  of  any 
protected  vmder  the  bill.  The 
eludes  technical  advice  memor 
letter  rulings.  However,  letter 
which  have  been  voluntarily 
taxpayers  are  to  be  made  aval 
public  inspection  and  copying 
that  the  IRS  is  to  provide  for  a 
for  the  deletion  of  national  secbrity  in- 
formation, trade  secrets,  and  m  iterial — 
including  financial  informatii  in — that 
would  be  of  significant  benefit  to  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim*us  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  bq  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    2324 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Income  Tak  Return 
Confldentlallty  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6103  of  the 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
returns  and  dlscloeure  of 
persons  filing  Income  tax  returns) 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6103.  Disclosure  of  Tax  RErtr 

"(a)    General  Rule. — Except  as 
In  this  title,  a  return  of  tax  filed 
Bi>ect  to  taxes  Imposed  under  this 
be   open   to   inspection   solely   by 
payer  who  files  such  return. 

"(b)   Inspection  fob  Federal 
istration  Purposes. — 

"(1)  Departbmint  of  the  Tre.« 
turn  of  tax  shall  be  op>en  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Depa^ 
the  Treasury  whose  official  duties 
spect  to  Federal  tax  administration 
such  Inspection. 

"(2)  Department  of  Justice. — A 
tax  shall,  upon  written  request.  b( 
Inspection   by  attorneys  of  the 
of  Justice,  Including  United  States 
solely  for  use  In  connection  with 
tlgation  conducted  by  such 
preparation  by  such  attorneys  for  a 
Ing  before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  or 
or  State  court  only  if — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  whose  return 
to  be  inspected  consents,  or 

"(B)  (i)    such  Investigation  or 
is  conducted  for  Federal  tax 
purposes. 

"(11)  the  taxpayer  whose  return 
to  be  Inspected  Is  the  subject  of 
Testigatlon  or  is  or  may  be  a  part 
proceeding,  and 

'(ill)  in  the  case  of  preparation 
a  proceeding,  the  return  of  tax 
be  Inspected  has  or  may  have  a 
the  outcome  of  such  proceeding 

"(I)    treatment   of  an   item  vkith 
to  a  person  who  is  or  may  be  a  part  f 
proceeding  Is  or  may  be  determined 
or  lu  part,  by  reference  to  the 
an  item  on  such  return,  or 

"(11)  the  liability  under  this  Co|e  of  any 
party  to  such  proceeding  for  any  taj ,  penalty. 
Interest,    fine,    forfeiture,   or   othe^   Imposi- 
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tton,  or  offense,  which  Is  or  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  such  proceeding,  is  or  may  be  deter- 
mined, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  reference 
to  such  rettirn. 

"(3)  Disclosure  or  amount  of  outstand- 
ing lien. — If  a  notice  of  lien  has  been  filed 
pursuant  to  section  6323  (f ) ,  or  a  correspond- 
ing provision  of  a  prior  Internal  Revenue 
law,  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  obliga- 
tion secured  by  such  lien  Is  authorized  to 
be  disclosed  as  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
may  be  disclosed  to  any  person  who  furnishes 
satisfactory  written  evidence  that  he  has  a 
right  in  the  property  subject  to  such  lien  or 
intends  to  obtain  a  right  in  such  property. 

"(4)  Competent  foreign  authority  under 
INCOME  TAX  CONVENTION. — A  retum  may  be 
disclosed  to  a  competent  authority  of  a  for- 
eign government  which  has  an  income  tax 
convention  with  the  United  States  but  only 
to  the  extent  provided  in,  and  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of,  such  conven- 
tion. 

"(5)  F^EDERAL  AND  STATE  AGENCIES  REGULAT- 
ING TAX  RETURN  PREPARERS. — Taxpayer  identity 
information  of  any  tax  return  preparer  may 
be  disclosed  to  any  Federal  or  State  agency 
charged  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  with  licensing,  registrations,  or  regu- 
lation of  tax  return  preparers. 

"(c)  Inspection  fob  Federal  Nontax  L.\w 
Administration  Purposes. — 

"(1)  Criminal  investigations  and  prose- 
cutions.— 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
returns  of  tax  filed  with  respect  to  taxes  im- 
posed under  this  Code  shall  be  open  to  in- 
spection by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  an  investi- 
gation or  a  prosecution  of  any  criminal  act 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  tax- 
payer who  files  such  retum  only  if  such 
officer  or  employee  first  obtains  a  search 
warrant  issued  by  a  United  States  district 
court  authorizing  the  inspection  of  that  re- 
turn. 

"(B)  No  warrant  shall  issue  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)  unless  such  officer 
or  employee  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
court  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  criminal  act  has  occurred,  that  the 
information  contained  in  the  specified  re- 
turn of  tax  is  necessary  to  such  investigation 
or  prosecution,  and  that  no  alternative  source 
of  the  information  contained  in  such  return 
is  reasonably  available  to  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

"(2)  Civil  investigations. — 

"(A)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  may  Inspect  returns  of  tax, 
not  including  return  Information,  filed  with 
respect  to  taxes  imposed  under  chapters  2, 
21,  and  22  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  and 
place,  specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  his  delegate. 

"(B)  Officers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  may  Inspect  returns 
of  tax,  not  Including  return  Information, 
filed  with  respect  to  taxes  Imposed  by  this 
title  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  time  and 
place,  specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  titles  I 
and  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act. 

"(C)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
Inspect  registration  statements  (as  described 
in  section  6057)  and  information  with  re- 
spect to  such  statements  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering section  1131  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

"(3)  St.vtistical  studies. — The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall,  upon  written  request 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  furnish  in- 
formation derived  from  any  return  of  tax  to 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Social  and  Eco- 


nomic Statistics  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
research  and  statistical  studies  and  compila- 
tions to  be  conducted  or  prepared  by  such 
Administration  as  authorized  by  law.  No 
such  officer  or  employee  may  publish  or 
otherwise  disclose  any  such  information  ex- 
cept in  statistical  form  which  cannot  be  as- 
sociated with,  or  otherwise  identify,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  particular  taxpayer. 

■  i4)  Investic.\tion  of  federal  ap- 
pointees.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  disclose  to  the  President  or  to  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  upon  written  request  by  the 
President  or  the  head  of  such  department 
or  agency,  or  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation on  behalf  of  the  President  or  of 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency,  in- 
formation derived  from  retvirns  of  tax  with 
respect  to  an  individual  who  is  designated 
as  being  under  consideration  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  position  in  the  executive  or  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
Information  shall  be  limited  to  whether  such 
an  individual — 

"(A)  has  filed  returns  with  respect  to  the 
taxes  imposed  under  chapter  1  for  not  more 
than  the  immediately  preceding  3  years, 

"(B)  has  failed  to  pay  any  tax  within 
10  days  after  notice  and  demand,  or  has 
been  assessed  any  penalty  under  this  title 
for  negligence,  in  the  current  year  or  im- 
mediately preceding  3  years, 

"(C)  has  been  or  is  under  investigation 
of  possible  criminal  offenses  under  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  and  the  result  of  any 
such  investigation,  and 

"(D)  has  been  assessed  any  penalty  under 
this  title  for  fraud. 

"(5)  Consent  by  taxpayer. — The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  disclose  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  any 
return  of  tax  if  the  taxpayer  who  filed  such 
return  voluntarily  consents  to  such  dis- 
closure. 

"(d)  Inspection  by  Committees  op  Con- 
cress. — 

"  ( 1 )  Committee  on  ways  and  means,  com- 
mittee ON  finance,  and  joint  committee 
on  internal  revenue  TAXATION. — Upon 
written  request  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  furnlFh  such  committee,  sitting  in 
closed  executive  session,  any  return  of  tax. 
Svich  request  must  specify  the  purposes  for 
which  such  returns  are  required  and  must 
be  authorized  by  a  record  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

"(2)  Other  committees. — Upon  written 
request  from  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  House  (other  than  a  commit- 
tee specified  In  paragraph  (1))  specifically 
authorized  to  inspect  returns  of  tax  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  Joint  committee  (other  than 
the  joint  committee  specified  in  paragi-aph 
(1)),  by  concurrent  resolution,  the  Secre- 
.  tary  or  his  delegate  shall  furnish  such  com- 
mittees, sitting  in  closed  executive  session, 
with  any  return  of  tax  which  such  resolution 
authorizes  the  committee  to  inspect.  Tlie 
resolution  and  concurrent  resolution  re- 
quired under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
specify  the  purposes  for  which  such  Inspec- 
tion may  be  made  and  that  no  such  Inspec- 
tion may  be  made  unless  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive source  of  the  information  contained  in 
such  return  reasonably  available  to  the 
committee. 

"(3)  Agents  op  committees  and  submis- 
sion or  information  to  Senate  or  House. — 
The  chairman  of  any  committee  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  may  designate,  in 
writing,  such  examiners  or  agents  as  may  be 
necessary  to  inspect  returns  of  tax  at  such 
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time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  chairman 
may  determine.  Any  relevant  or  useful  in- 
formation obtained  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
committee  pursuant  to  the  provlPions  of  this 
subsection  may  be  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  or  the  House,  or  to 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  may  submit  any  informa- 
tion it  obtains  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  to  any  committee  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  which  is  sitting  in  closed 

"(e)  Inspection  for  State  Tax  Adminis- 
tration Purposes. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
section  4102,  a  return  of  tax  .shall,  upon 
written  request  by  the  head  of  an  agency 
of  State  government  which  is  charged  under 
the  laws  of  such  State  with  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  State  tax  laws,  be 
open  to  Inspection  by  officers  and  employees 
of  such  agency  be  open  solely  in  connection 
with  their  State  tax  administration  duties. 

"(2)  Written  request. — The  written  re- 
quest required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
specify  the  officers  and  employees  of  such 
State  agency  who  are  authorized  to  inspect 
returns  of  tax  on  behalf  of  svich  agency  and 
shall  certify  that  such  returns  shall  be  used 
solely  for  State  tax  administration  purposes 
and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  local  governments  within  the  State 
for  any  purpose. 

"(3)  Conditions. — The  Secretary  or  his  del- 
egate shall  not  permit  the  inspection  of  any 
return  of  tax  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  unless  he  determines  that — 

"(A)  the  disclosure  requested  imder  para- 
graph (1)  will  not  seriously  impair  Federal 
tax  administration,  and 

"(B)  the  State  laws  governing  disclosure 
of  returns  of  tax  disclosed  under  paragraph 
(1)  by  officers  and  employees  of  such  State 
provide  adequate  safeguards  against  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  such  returns. 

"(4)  Termination. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  not  disclose  any  return  of  tax 
imder  paragraph  (1)  If  he  determines,  after 
approving  a  written  request  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  that  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section are  not  being  complied  with  by  the 
State. 

"(f)  Inspection  for  Judicial  and  Admin- 
istrative Proceedings  Related  to  Tax  Ad- 
ministration.— A  return  of  tax  shall,  upon 
written  request  by  the  presiding  officer,  be 
open  to  Inspection  In  a  Federal  or  State 
Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding  per- 
taining to  tax  administration.  Including  pro- 
ceedings before  a  grand  Jury,  court,  or  ad- 
ministrative agency  charged  under  Federal 
or  State  law  with  tax  administration  duties, 
only  if — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  whose  return  of  tax  Is 
to  be  inspected  consents, 

"(2)  the  taxpayer  whose  return  of  tax  is 
to  be  inspected  is  a  party  to  such  proceeding, 

"(3)  the  return  of  tax  which  Is  to  be  In- 
spected has  or  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
outcome  of  such  proceeding  because — 

"(A)  treatment  of  an  item  with  respect 
to  a  person  who  is  or  may  be  a  party  to  such 
proceeding  is  or  may  be  determined,  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  reference  to  tlie  treatment  of 
an  item  on  such  return,  or 

"(B)  the  liability  under  this  Code  of  any 
party  to  such  proceeding  for  any  tax,  penalty. 
Interest,  fine,  forfeiture,  or  other  imposition, 
or  offense,  which  is  or  may  be  the  subject  of 
such  proceeding,  is  or  may  be  determined, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  reference  to  such 
return, 

"(4)  such  Inspection  Is  necessary  to  im- 
peach a  witness  in  the  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  testimony  by  that  witness  as  to  a 
transaction  with  the  taxpayer  if  the  tax- 
payer Is  neither  a  party  to,  nor  a  witness  In 
such  proceeding, 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  court  proceeding, 
such  Inspection  is  required  by  order  of  such 
court  pursuant  to  section  3800  of  title  18, 


United  States  Code,  or  rule  16  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  (in  Issuing 
such  an  order  the  court  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  congressional  pwllcy  favoring 
the  confidentiality  of  returns  of  tax  set  forth 
in  this  title),  or 

"(6)  such  inspection  Is  required  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"(g)  Inspection  by  Persons  Having  Sub- 
stantial Interest. — 

"(1)  The  return  of  tax  of  a  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  return  is  filed  shall, 
upon  written  request,  be  open  to  inspection 
by— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  a  partner- 
ship, any  person  who  was  a  member  of  such 
partnership  during  any  part  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  return, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  a  corpora- 
tion— 

"(i)  any  person  designated  by  resolution  of 
its  board  of  directors,  or  other  similar  gov- 
erning body, 

"(11)  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  cor- 
poration upon  written  request  signed  by  any 
principal  officer  and  attested  by  the  secre- 
tary or  other  officer, 

"(ill)  If  the  corporation  was  an  electing 
small  busines  corporation  under  subchapter 
S  of  chapter  1,  any  person  who  was  a  share- 
holder during  any  part  of  the  period  covered 
by  such  return  during  which  an  election 
was  in  effect,  or 

"(iv)  if  the  corporation  has  been  dissolved, 
any  person  authorized  by  applicable  State 
law  to  act  for  the  corporation  or  any  person 
whom  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  to 
have  a  material  interest  which  will  be  af- 
fected by  Information  contained  therein, 

"(c)  in  the  casft^of  the  return  of  an  estate — 

"(1)  the  administrator,  executor,  or  trustee 
of  such  estate,  and 

"(11)  any  heir  at  law,  next  of  kin,  or  bene- 
ficiary under  the  wUl,  of  the  decedent  but 
only  if  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds 
that  such  heir  at  law,  next  of  kin,  or  bene- 
ficiary has  a  material  Interest  which  will  be 
affected  by  Information  contained  therein, 
and 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  the  return  of  a  trust — 

"(1)  the  trustee  or  trustees,  Jointly  or 
separately,  and 

"(11)  any  beneficiary  of  such  trust  but 
only  if  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds 
that  such  beneficiary  has  a  material  Interest 
wl^ch  will  be  affected  by  information  con- 
tained therein. 

"(2)  If  an  Individual  who  may  Inspect  his 
own  return  of  tax  under  subsection  (a)  or  an 
individual  described  in  paragraph  (1)  Is 
legally  incompetent,  the  applicable  return 
of  tax  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
committee,  trustee,  or  guardian  of  his  estate. 

"(3)  If  an  Individual  who  may  inspect  bis 
own  return  of  tax  under  subsection  (a)  or 
an  Individual  described  In  paragraph  (1), 
other  than  an  Individual  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)(i)  or  (D)(1)  of  such  para- 
graph, has  died,  the  applicable  return  of 
tax  may  be  Inspected  by — 

"(A)  the  administrator,  executor,  or  trus- 
tee of  his  estate,  and 

"(B)  any  heir  at  law,  next  of  kin,  or  bene- 
ficiary under  the  will,  of  such  decedent,  or 
a  donee  of  property,  but  only  If  the  Secretary 
or  bis  delegate  finds  that  such  heir  at  law, 
next  of  kin,  beneficiary,  or  donee  has  a 
material  Interest  which  will  be  affected  by 
information  contained  therein. 

"(4)  If  substantially  all  of  the  property 
of  the  person  with  respect  to  whom  the  re- 
turn of  tax  Is  filed  is  in  the  bands  of  a  trus- 
tee lu  bankruptcy  or  receiver,  and  such  re- 
turn or  returns  for  prior  years  of  such  per- 
son shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  such 
trustee  or  receiver,  but  only  if  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  finds  that  such  receiver  or 
trustee  has  a  material  Interest  which  will  be 
affected  by  Information  contained  therein. 

"(5)  Any  return  of  tax  to  which  subsection 
(a)  or  this  subjection  applies  shall  also  be 


open  to  inspection  by  the  attorney  In  fact, 
authorized  In  writing,  of  any  of  the  taxpayers 
or  of  any  of  the  persons  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  to  inspect  the  re- 
turn or  receive  the  information  on  his  behalf, 
subject  to  the  conditions  provided  for 
therein. 

"(6)  Return  information  with  respect  to 
any  return  of  tax  may  be  disclosed  under 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (a)  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
determines  that  such  disclosure  would  not 
seriously  impair  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral tax  laws. 

"(h)  Reports. — Within  90  days  after  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  report  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  on  all 
written  requests  received  under  this  section 
to  inspect  a  return  of  tax  or  for  disclosure 
of  information  derived  from  a  return  of  tax 
and  his  disposition  of  such  requests.  Except 
for  disclosure  requests  under  subsection  (e), 
such  report  shall  include  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  taxpayers  whose  returns  of  tax  were 
the  subject  of  such  a  request,  the  name  of 
the  person  making  such  a  request,  and  the 
date  on  which  such  request  was  received. 
Such  report  shall  be  confidential  unless  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  such  joint  com- 
mittee agree,  by  record  vote,  to  disclose  such 
report. 

"(i)  Definitions. — For  pv.rposes  of  this 
section — 

"(A)  Return. — Tlie  terra  'return'  means 
any  tax  or  Information  return  or  declaration 
of  estimated  tax  required  by.  provided  for. 
or  permitted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Code  which  is  filed  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  with 
respect  to  any  person  with  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  any  amendment  or  supple- 
ment thereto  or  claim  for  refund,  including 
supporting  schedules,  attachment.s,  or  lists 
which  are  designed  to  be  supplemental  to,  or 
become  part  of.  the  return  so  filed  and  re- 
turn information  collected  In  connection 
with  such  return. 

"(B)  Return  information. — The  term  're- 
turn information'  means — 

"(i)  any  data  including  a  taxpayer's  iden- 
tity, tlie  nature,  source,  or  amount  of  his 
income,  payments,  receipts,  deductions, 
exemptions,  credits,  assets,  liabilities,  net 
worth,  tax  liability,  tax  withheld,  deficiencies, 
overassessments.  or  tax  payments,  whether 
the  taxpayer's  return  was.  is  being,  or  will 
be  examined  or  subject  to  other  Investiga- 
tion or  processing,  or  any  particular  of  any 
data,  in  whatever  form  (whether  as  a  report, 
investigative  file,  memorandum,  or  other 
document.  Including  a  registration  statement 
described  In  section  6057)  or  manner  received 
by.  recorded  by.  prepared  by,  or  furnished  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to 
a  return  as  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
or  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the 
amotmt  of  the  liability  of  any  person  under 
this  title  for  any  tax,  penalty,  interest,  fine, 
forfeiture,  or  other  imposition,  or  offense, 
but,  for  purposes  of  this  clause,  not  Includ- 
ing any  such  data  (or  particular  thereof 
included  in  a  document  or  request  or  corre- 
spondence for  or  with  respect  thereto)  de- 
scribed In  clause  (il)  (without  regard  to  the 
date  limitation  therein)  or  clause  (lii), 

"(il)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C),  any  letter,  advice,  or  other  document 
issued  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  ptir- 
suant  to  a  request  made  therefor  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  any  person  with  respect  to  a  de- 
termination of  his  liability  for  tax  imder 
this  Code  or  piu^uant  to  a  request  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  acting  In  his  official  capacity,  and 
any  such  request  or  any  correspondence  for 
or  with  respect  to  such  document  or  any 
portion  thereof,  which  is  Intended  to  be  used 
to  determine  or  affect  the  application  of 
any  rule  contained  in  this  Code,  related  law. 
or  tax  treaty  to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  a  particular  transaction,  arrangement,  or 
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return  filed  or  to  be  filed  by  the 
whom  such  document  is  furnished, 

"(111)   any  memorandum,  advice 
document   Issued   by   the   Secretar*r 
delegate  to  any  officer  or  employ^ 
Department  of  the  Treasury  a 
official  capacity,  and  any  such  requekt 
correspondence  for  or  with  resped 
document  or  any  portion  thereof, 
intended  to  be  used  by  him  to 
or  affect  the  application  of  any 
talned    In    this    Code,    related    law 
treaty  to  the  facts  and 
particular  transaction,  arrangemeri|t 
turn  filed  or  to  be  filed  by  any 
whom  such  document  relates  or  rai 
»nd 

"(Iv)  any  other  data  of  the  type 
!n   clause    (i>    which    Is    fumlshec 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  In 
tax   administration   and   accepted 
dential   pirrsuant  to  regulations 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(C)    Letter   arLiNcs. — The   terr  . 
Information"  does  not  Include  a 
Ing  or  any  other  written  ruling 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
with  respect  to  the  application  of 
to  any  transaction  if — 

"(1)    such  person  requested   su 

"(U)  such  ruling  is  not  requlre< 
provision  of  this  Code,  and 

"(111)    before  disclosure,  the 
his  delegate  removes  from  such 
Information  disclosure  of  which 
Injurious  to  national  security  or 
close  trade  secrets  cr  confidential 
data  of  such  person. 

"(D)   Tax  administhation. — The 
administration"   means   the 
management,    conduct,   direction, 
pervlslon  of  the  execution  and  a 
of    the    Internal    revenue    laws    o: 
statutes    (or  equivalent  laws   and 
and  a  State)  and  tax  conventions 
the  United  States  is  a  party  and 
opment  and  formulation  of  Federal 
icy  relating  to  existing  or  proposed 
revenue    laws,    related    statutes 
treaties,    and    Includes   assessment 
tlon    enforcement,    litigation, 
and   statistical    gathering   functiods 
such  laws,  statutes,  or  conventions 

"(E)    State. — "The  terra  'State' 
50    States,    the    District    of 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Islands.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Terr 
the  Pacific. 

"(F)   Taxpateb  iDusTiry. — Tlie 
payer  identity'  means  the  name  of 
with  respect  to  whom  a  return  Is 
mailing  address,  and  his  taxpayer 
number  (as  described  in  section 
combination  thereof. 

"(Q)  Inspection. — The  terms 
'Inspection",  and  'inspect'  mean 
examination  of  a  return  of  tax. 

"(H)    DiscLosxniB. — ^The  terms 
and  'disclosed'  means  the  making 
any  person  lu  any  manner  whatefer 
turn." 

Sec.  S.  Section  7213  of  such  Code 
to  penalties  for  unauthorized 
Information)  is  amended — 

<1)  by  striking  out  "mlsdemeador 
place  it  appears  therein  and  insertli  ig 
thereof  "felony", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$1,000  "  each 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
of  "»5,000', 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1  year"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "5  years", 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 
section  (a),  and 

(5)  by  strildng  out  paragraph  (I 
section  (e)  and  by  redesignating 
(2)  of  such  subsection  as  paragrapli 

Sec.  4.  Section  6106  of  such  Code 
to  publicity  of  unemployment  tax 
Is  repealed. 
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By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stone)  : 

S.  2325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  GuK  Islands  National  Sea- 
.shore  to  increase  the  amo'ont  authorized 
for  the  acquisition  of  private  property  to 
be  included  in  the  seashore.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Ml-.  CHILES.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today,  for  myself  and  Senator  Stone, 
which  would  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
SiKEs,  in  whose  district  the  seashore  is 
partially  located,  and  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Since  establishment  of  the  seashore, 
prices  of  land  have  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  the  Park  Service  has  advised 
that  due  to  tliese  increased  land  costs 
additional  funds  will  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  privately  owned  land  within 
the  seashore  area.  The  Increased  authori- 
zation provided  for  in  this  bill  has  now 
been  detei*mined  by  the  Park  Service  to 
be  necessary  to  piu-chase  the  land  ini- 
tially proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  sea- 
shore. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

S.  2326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  export  grain  by  Federal  person- 
nel, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which,  if 
enacted,  will  aid  In  restoring  the  In- 
tegrity of  American  farm  exports.  De- 
spite balance-of-pajTnents  problems  cre- 
ated by  higher  oil  prices  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports will  be  at  a  recordbreaking  level 
in  1975. 

I  have  repeatedly  suggested  the  hy- 
pothesis that  with  liberal  trade  policies 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  could  substan- 
tially offset  the  trade  deficit  that  will  be 
created  by  the  impending  rise  In  fuel 
imports. 

To  accomplish  this  the  United  States 
Is  better  endowed  with  resources  for 
agricultural  production  than  any  other 
country.  With  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's  land  mass  we  have  more  than 
12  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  and 
nearly  9  percent  of  the  pasture  land. 
More  importantly,  in  roughly  the  Corn 
Belt  we  have  about  half  the  world's  farm- 
land with  long  summers  of  adequate 
rainfall.  And  In  the  old  Cotton  Belt — 
across  the  Southern  States — we  have  a 
third  of  the  world's  humid  semitroplc 
farmland. 

Combinations  of  temperate  climates 
and  fertile  soil  make  these  two  regions 
suitable  for  the  production  of  many 
crops,  especially  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans. Together  with  other  productive 
agricultural  areas  such  as  the  upper 
Prairie  States  the  United  States  has  an 
absolute  advantage  in  agriculture  that 
parallels  the  Middle  East's  advantage  in 
petroleum. 

Recent  corruption  in  the  grain  trade 
with  respect  to  in^^peotion  and  grading 


has  placed  our  larmers  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  in  the  world  market- 
place. Agriculture  Is  the  central  sector 
of  our  economy.  Under  no  circumstances 
can  we  allow  U.S.  farm  product  integrity 
to  ba  compromised  if  economic  stability 
and  growth  are  to  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  if  enacted,  would  amend  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  and  title  18 
of  th3  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
a  Federal  grading  and  inspection  system 
for  exported  grain  while  leaving  the 
present  private  system  in  place  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

This  legislation  would  require  Federal 
inspection  under  the  ofQcial  standards 
for  export  grain  that  is  sold,  offered  for 
sale,  or  consigned  for  sale,  by  grade  and 
therefoi-e  required  to  be  inspected  under 
section  5  of  the  U.S.  Gmin  Standards 
Act,  and  require  a  determination 
whether  the  export  carrier  or  container 
is  in  such  condition  that  it  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  condition  or  quality 
of  the  grain. 

Volimtary  inspection  Is  to  be  furnished 
by  licensees  employed  by,  or  operating, 
official  inspection  agencies  for  other 
grain  in  the  United  States  under  the 
official  standards  or  for  any  grain  hi 
this  country  under  other  criteria  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture. 
Authority  for  USDA  inspection  in  Cana- 
dian ports  would  be  continued  as  would 
be  regulations  concerning  supei-visory 
inspections,  reinspections  and  appeal. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  clarified  relating  to 
issuing  regulations  requiring  opei-ators 
of  grain  elevatoi's  to  install  specified 
sampling  and  monitoring  devices  and 
otlier  equipment  needed  for  official  in- 
."^pectlon  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  such 
inspection;  as  would  his  authority  to 
require  a  detei-mination  of  tlie  condition 
of  carriers  or  containers  for  transporta- 
tion of  grain  for  export  or  domestic  dls- 
tibution  as  a  prerequisite  to  official  In- 
spection of  the  grain. 

The  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  would  be 
required  to  report  annually  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  concerning  the  viability  and 
effectiveness  of  the  grain  inspection  pro- 
gram and  any  rfeed  for  further  legisla- 
tion. The  Secretary  would  further  be 
required  to  conduct  Investigations  into 
the  suitability  of  current  official  grain 
standards  and  report  the  findings  to 
these  committees. 

The  provisions  of  Uiis  measure  delete 
the  prohibitions  on  forcible  assaults  and 
related  offenses  from  section  13(a)(8) 
of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  and 
extend  the  comparable  provisions  of  18 
U.S.C.  Ill  and  1114  to  USDA  personnel 
and  official  inspection  personnd  licensed 
or  othentise  authorized  to  perform;  or 
supervise  the  performance  of  any  official 
inspection  function  under  the  cited  act; 
make  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  Ill  or  1114 
a  basis  for  administrative  action  under 
section  9  of  the  act  to  suspend  or  revoke 
the  license  of  any  Inspector,  sampler,  or 
other  person  licensed  under  the  act;  and 
make  a  conviction  of  such  an  offense  a 
basis  for  denial  of  Inspection  service  to 
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any  applicant  as  provided  In  section  10 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2326 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  (62  Stat.  761,  7  U.S.C.  75)  Is  amended  by 
changing  sul>section  (1)  defining  the  term 
"official  Inspection",  subsection  (J)  defining 
the  term  "official  inspection  personnel",  and 
sul)sectlon  (m)  defining  the  term  "official 
inspection  agency",  to  read,  respectively,  as 
follows: 

"(1)  (1)  the  term  'official  inspection'  means 
the  determination  (by  original  Inspection, 
and,  when  requested,  reinspectlon  and  appeal 
Inspection)  and  the  certification,  by  official 
inspection  personnel,  of  the  kind,  class, 
quality  or  condition  of  grain,  under  stand- 
ards provided  for  in  this  Act,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  vessels  and  other  carriers  or  con- 
tainers of  grain  Insofar  as  it  may  affect 
the  quality  or  condition  of  such  grain;  or, 
upon  request  of  the  Interested  person  apply- 
ing for  inspection,  the  qxiantlty  of  sacks  of 
grain,  or  other  facts  relating  to  grain  imder 
other  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act  (the  term  'officially  Inspected' 
shall  be  construed  accordingly); 

(2)  the  term  'official  inspection  functions' 
(or  the  term  'functions  Involved  in  official 
inspection')  means  sampling,  testing,  or 
other  procediires  involved  In  official  inspec- 
tion." 

"(J)  the  term  'official  inspection  personnel' 
means  persons  licensed  or  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  to  perform  all  or  specified 
functions  involved  in  official  inspection,  or  In 
supervision  of  official  inspection,  with  re- 
spect to  grain  under  this  Act;" 

"(m)  the  term  'official  Inspection  agency' 
means  any  State  or  other  governmental 
agency  or  person  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  official  Inspectioii  «t  specified 

Sec.  2('a).  Section  7  of  said  Act  (82  Stat. 
763,  7  U.S.C.  79)  is  amended  by  changing  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  to  read,  respectively,  as 
follows : 

"(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  official 
Inspection  under  the  standards  provided 
for  in  section  4  of  this  Act  to  be  made,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  by  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  all  export  grain 
required  to  be  officially  inspected  as  provided 
in  section  5  of  this  Act.  Official  inspection  of 
export  grain  shall  Include  a  determination 
and  certification  whether  the  vessel  or  other 
carrier,  or  container,  to  be  used  in  exporta- 
tion of  the  grain,  Is  In  such  a  condition  that 
it  will  not  adversely  affect  the  condition  or 
quality  of  the  grain. 

"(2)  Whenever  in  his  Judgment  it  will 
effectuate  any  of  the  objectives  stated  In 
section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  further 
authorized,  upon  request  of  any  interested 
person  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescril>e : 

(1)  to  cause  official  inspection  to  be  made, 
under  the  standards  provided  for  in  section 

4  of  this  Act,  by  official  Inspection  agencies 
with  respect  to  any  grain  in  the  United 
States  other  than  export  grain  required  to 
be  officially  inspected  as  provided  in  section 

5  of  this  Act; 

(ii)  to  cause  official  inspection  to  be  made 
by  official  Inspection  agencies  with  respect 
to  any  grain  in  the  United  States  under 
other  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
determining  the  kind,  class,  quality,  or  con- 
dition of  grain  or  other  facts  relating  to 
grain:  and 


(Hi)  to  cause  official  inspection  of  United 
States  grain  in  Canadian  porta  to  be  made 
under  such  standards  or  such  other  criteria 
by  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"Inspections  under  this  paragraph  (2)  may 
be  made  upon  the  basis  of  official  samples, 
submitted  samples,  or  otherwise  as  provided 
in  the  regulations. 

"(b)  Specific  sampling  or  laboratory  test- 
ing functions  involved  In  official  inspection 
authorized  to  be  performed  by  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  also  be 
performed  under  contracts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlctilture  by  persons  licensed  un- 
der section  8  of  this  Act.  notwithstanding 
other  provisions  in  this  section." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  in  subsection  (c) 
of  said  section  7  is  amended  to  read: 

"The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  that  reinspections  and 
appeal  Inspections  requested  for  any  grain 
officially  inspected  by  licensees  employed 
by.  or  operating,  an  official  Inspection  agency, 
shall  be  made  by  employees  of  the.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  whenever  the  Secretary 
considers  such  action  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  official  certifications  of  such  grain 
will  be  correct;  and  the  regulations  shall 
Include  such  other  provisions  for  supervisory 
inspections,  and  for  reinspections  and  appeal 
Inspections  and  cancellation  of  certificates 
superseded  by  reinspections  and  appeal  In- 
spections, as  are  necessary,  in  his  opinion, 
to  effectuate  any  of  the  purposes  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

(c)  The  first  two  sentences  of  subsection 
(e)   of  said  section  7  are  amended  to  read: 

"The  Secretary  shall,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  charge  and  collect 
reasonable  fees  to  cover  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  official  inspection,  and  supervision 
thereof,  except  when  the  inspection  is  per- 
formed by  an  official  inspection  agency.  The 
fees  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  and  after  taking  into 
consideration  any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
samples,  cover  the  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  incident  to  the  performance 
of  original  Inspections  of  export  grain  and 
United  States  grain  in  Canadian  ports,  and 
reinspections  and  appeal  inspections  of  any 
grain,  performed  by  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  licensees  under  contract  with  the 
Department,  including  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  directly  related  thereto." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  said 
Act  (82  Stat.  764,  7  U.S.C.  84)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  (1)  to 
Issue  a  license  to  any  individual,  \ipon  pres- 
entation to  him  of  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  individual  is  competent  and  Is  em- 
ployed by  an  official  Inspection  agency,  to 
perform  aU  or  specified  functions  Involved  in 
official  Inspection  of  grain  in  the  United 
States  as  provided  in  section  7  of  this  Act 
texcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)(1) 
•thereof;  (2)  to  authorize  any  competent 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  (1)  perform  all  or  specified  functions 
involved  in  official  inspection  of  grain  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  United  States  grain 
in  Canadian  porta,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act,  or  (ii)  supervise  the 
official  Inspection  of  grain  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  United  States  grain 
in  Canadian  ports;  and  (3)  to  contract  with 
any  person  to  perform  specified  sampling 
and  laboratory  tests  and  to  license  competent 
individuals  to  perform  such  functions  pur- 
suant to  such  contract.  No  person  shall  per- 
form any  official  inspection  functions  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  unless  he  holds  an  un- 
suspended  and  unrevoked  license  or  authori- 
zation from  the  Secretary  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  9  of 
said  Act  (82  Stat.  765,  7  U.S.C.  85)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting,  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  "or  has  committed 
any  act  penalized  by  section  111  or  1114  of 
Title  18.  United  States  Code". 


Sec.  5.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  said 
Act  (82  Stat.  765.  7  U.S.C.  86)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "section  13  of  this  Act."  the 
following:  "or  any  offense  penalized  by  sec- 
tion ill  or  1114  of  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,". 

Sec.  6.  Section  13  of  said  Act  (82  Stat. 
766.  7  U.S.C.  87b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Section  16  of  said  Act  (82  Stat 
768.  7  U.S.C.  87e)  U  amended  by  changing 
the  first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct  such 
Investigations,  hold  such  hearings,  require 
svich  reports  from  any  official  inspection 
agency  or  person,  require,  by  regulation,  as 
a  condition  for  official  inspection,  the  in- 
stallation in  grain  elevators  of  specified 
sampling  and  monitoring  devices  and 
other  equipment  needed  for  the  official  in- 
spection of  grain,  and  the  determination  of 
the  condition  of  carriers  and  containers  of 
grain,  ai\d  prescribe  such  other  rules,  regu- 
lations and  Instructions,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

Sec.  8.  Said  Act  is  fiuther  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  20  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  shall  report,  not 
later  than  January  15  of  each  year  follow- 
ing the  year  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
regarding  the  viability  and  effectiveness  ot 
the  official  grain  Inspection  system  under 
this  Act,  with  recommendations  for  any  leg- 
islative changes  he  believes  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  stated  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
conduct  In-depth  investigations  into  the 
suitability,  lor  domestic  and  export  purposes, 
of  the  official  grain  standards  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  hereof,  and  r?port  the 
findings  to  said  Committees  wlihln  one  year 
from  date  of  enactment." 

Sec.  9.  Section  1114  of  Title  IB,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"law  enforcement  functions,"  the  following: 
"or  any  official  inspection  personnel  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  licensed  or  otherwise  authorized 
to  perform  any  official  inspection  function, 
or  supervise  the  performance  of  any  such 
function,  under  the  United  States  Qralti 
Standards  Act,". 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
180  days  after  enactment  hereof,  except  that 
any  official  inspection  agency  providing  offi- 
cial Inspection  service  for  export  grain  may 
continue  to  do  so  after  said  effective  date 
until  notified  by  the  Secretary  that  the  serv- 
ice is  available  from  the  Department  of 
Agricultvire. 


By  Mr.  MORGAN  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Garn)  : 

S.  2327.  A  bill  to  suspend  sections  4,  6. 
and  7  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1974.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  and  myself,  a  bill 
that  will  help  to  relieve  the  burden  placed 
on  real  estate  brokers,  mortgage  lenders, 
and  consumers  by  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act— RESPA— and  im- 
plementing regulations  issued  by  HUD 
which  became  effective  on  June  22,  1975. 

The  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 
Act  was  passed  by  the  93d  Congress  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  unnecessarily 
high  settlement  charges  by  a  niunber  of 
provisions  which  required  advanced  dis- 
closure to  homebuyers  of  settlement  costs 
and  prohibited  certain  abusive  practices. 
Unfortunately,    the    initial    experience 
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with  the  law  has  Indicated  that  feome  of 
its  provisions  are  working  a  hardship  on 
both  the  Indiistry  and  the  consiJmer. 

For  example,  the  real  estate  brokers 
have  complained  that  the  klckbs  ck  pro- 
visions of  the  law  could  be  consi  rued  to 
outlaw  their  cooperative  broker  ige  ar- 
rangements such  as  multiple  listing 
service  and  out-of-town  referrals.  The 
lenders  protest  that  the  advance  disclo- 
sm-e  provisions  place  an  unreasonable 
burden  upon  them  and  that  they  delay 
settlements,  inconveniencing  b<ith  the 
lending  Institutions  and  the  coisumer. 
Some  attorneys  and  sellers  dislike  liie 
requirement  of  the  disclosure  of  the 
pre%'ious  selling  price. 

During  a  15-day  trip  through  Dut  ray 
State  of  North  Carolina  last  month  I 
talked  with  numerous  people  v  ho  ex- 
pressed concern  about  excessive  <  govern- 
ment regulations  and  the  need  to  cut 
some  of  the  redtape  which  becom  >s  more 
aggravating  each  day. 

Despite  President  Ford's  speechf  s  about 
reducing  redtape,  a  recent  studj  found 
that  the  increasing  complexity  of  new 
la^'vs  and  regulations  forces  busii^essmen 
to  spend  20  percent  more  time  tt  an  last 
year  filling  out  the  114  million  or  so 
reports  that  Washington  demands  each 
year.  According  to  the  Library  <if  Con- 
gress, the  annual  cost  of  filling  dut  and 
then  filing  all  Federal  forms  has  ( loubled 
In  10  years  to  $40  billion.  While  I  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  areas  in  wt  ich  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  legitin  late  in- 
terest In  providing  reasonable  regula- 
tions, some  areas  of  private  en  erprise 
are  suffering  needlessly  from  liureau- 
cratic  rulemaking  and  ought  to  receive 
rehef. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  steps  being 
taken  by  the  administration  to  correct 
problems  arising  from  RESPA.  HtiD  has 
annoxmced  several  steps  aimed  at  meet- 
ing the  objections  of  affected  pa -ties  to 
the  RESPA  regulations.  They  have  taken 
the  unusual  step  of  announcing  that  fur- 
ther comments  on  the  current  RESPA 
regulations  will  be  accepted  ttirough 
September  30,  1975.  The  General  Coun- 
sel of  HUD  will  then  take  the  comments 
and  review  them  in  contemplation  of 
changes  in  the  regulations. 

HUD  is  also  looking  at  the  stattte  and 
will  probably  recommend  amendments 
based  on  correspondence  receivm  from 
Congress  and  the  pubUc  and  the  Depart- 
ment's own  experience  under  tne  law. 
Any  legislative  recommendation  from 
HUD  will  have  to  be  cleared  ^rough 
OMB,  but  little  difSculty  is  contem- 
plated here  because  the  legislation  does 
not  involve  the  expenditure  of  fiinds. 

A  further  step  to  be  taken  joihtly  by 
HUD  and  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
volves the  issuance  of  advisory  opinions 
to  aid  industry  compliance.  { 

Moreover,  Senator  Proxmirz  has  an- 
nounced that  the  fuU  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  Sefltember 
15.  16,  and  17  on  the  Implementation  of 
RESPA  and  any  amendments  thereto. 

A  number  of  legislative  proposals  may 
also  be  Introduced  to  modify  or(  repeal 
the  existing  act. 

One  possible  proposal  would  aiithorize 
HUD  to  exempt  from  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements lenders  located  In  States  or 
localities   where  the   Secretary   det«r- 
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mines  settlement  charges  are  not  exces- 
sive. Another  possible  proposal  would 
give  lenders  an  option  of  avoiding  the 
disclosure  requirements  Imposed  by 
RESPA  on  the  condition  that  they  pay 
for  certain  settlement  charges  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  mortgage  transac- 
tion, including  discount  points  in  excess 
of  1  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  outright  repeal  of 
the  act,  there  are  undoubtedly  steps  that 
can  be  taken  both  administratively  and 
legislatively  which  would  shape  RESPA 
into  a  workable  piece  of  legislation. 

However,  since  pi-oper  consideration  of 
these  various  alternatives  should  take  a 
number  of  weeks,  Senator  Garn  and  I 
believe  there  should  be  a  suspension  of 
specific  sections  of  the  act  pending 
further  study  by  Congress  and  HUD. 
This  would  give  Congress  as  well  as  HUD 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
legislation  while  relieving  the  industry 
and  consumer  of  the  burdens  of  the  act. 

Specifically,  our  bill  would  suspend 
sections  4,  6,  and  7  of  the  Real  Estate 
Settement  Procedures  Act  which  require 
the  use  of  a  uniform  settlement  state- 
ment, advance  disclosure  of  settlement 
costs,  and  dlclosure  of  previous  selling 
price  of  existing  real  property.  These  are 
the  provisions  causing  the  greatest  hard- 
ship under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Section  4"  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing subsection: 

"(b)  tlie  provisions  of  this  section  are 
suspended."  (b)  section  6  of  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  subsection : 

"(f)  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
suspended."  (c)  section  7  of  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  subsection: 

"(d)  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
suspended."  Section  2 — The  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  date  of  enactment 
thereof. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  2329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  limit  financ- 
ing for  sales  of  nuclear  materials  and 
technology  to  States  not  a  party  to  tJie 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, along  with  Senators  Proxmire  and 
Gravel  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  ban 
Export-Import  Bank  assistance  for  nu- 
clear exports  to  countries  which  are  not 
parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon of  Nuclear  Weapons — ^NPT — 
unless  the  President  determines  that  It 
is  in  the  national  Interest  to  do  so  and 
to  require  that  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency — ACDA — the  body 
charged  by  law  with  responsibility  for 
formulating  and  coordinating  U.S.  arms 


control  policy,  be  given  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  aU  decisions 
i*egarding  U.S.  nuclear  export  assistance. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enchance 
America's  commitment  to  the  NPT  and 
to  insure  that  decisions  regarding  as- 
sistance for  nuclear  development  abroad 
are  made  at  the  highest  levels  c^  Gov- 
ernment with  full  and  effective  partici- 
pation by  those  responsible  for  halting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  providing  as- 
sistance for  exports  of  nuclear  materials 
and  technology  to  countries  which  have 
not  joined  the  NPT  unless  the  President 
finds  that  the  national  secuiity  requires 
otherwise  and  reports  that  finding  to  the 
Congress  at  least  25  days  prior  to  the 
time  the  transaction  receives  final  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  approval. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require 
that  the  Bank  notify  ACDA  at  least  50 
days  prior  to  final  approval  of  any  deci- 
.sion  to  finance  nuclear  exports  so  that 
the  Agency  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
assess  the  transaction  fully  and  make 
appropriate  recommendations  regarding 
the  impact  on  worldwide  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  this  legislation  is  needed 
to  encourage  the  widest  possible  mem- 
bership in  the  NPT  and  to  insure  that 
decisions  to  finance  nuclear  exports  do 
nothing  to  further  undermine  that 
treaty.  It  is  also  needed  to  insiu-e  that 
nuclear  export  decisions  are  made  on 
other  than  a  purely  commercial  basis 
and  tliat  such  decisions  are  made  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  ImpUcations  for 
the  NPT  and  the  goal  of  stemming  nu- 
clear weapons  proliferation. 

I  do  not  need  to  reiterate  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  proliferation.  I  and  others  of 
my  colleagues  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject on  many  occasions  in  the  past.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  potential  for  nu- 
clear weapons  development  Is  spreading 
rapidly  and  that  many  countries  pres- 
ently outside  the  NPT  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  nuclear  weapons  capability.  The 
purpose  of  the  NPT  Is  to  forestall  world- 
wide nuclear  weapons  development,  and 
it  is  essential  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  bring  all  potential  nuclear  weapons 
states  into  the  treaty. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  and 
other  nuclear  exporting  states  have  cre- 
ated strong  Incentives  for  countries  to 
remain  outside  the  NPT.  Despite  the  ob- 
vious interest  in  restricting  the  avail- 
ability of  nuclear  assistance  to  non-NPT 
coimtries  and  the  declaration  evidencing 
that  interest  which  issued  from  the  NPT 
Review  Conference  in  May  of  this  year, 
the  United  States  and  others  continue  to 
provide  nuclear  assistance  to  non-NPT 
countries. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  sold 
more  than  half  of  the  nuclear  reactors 
which  it  has  exported  to  non-NPT  coun- 
tries. One  quarter  of  the  reactors  sold  by 
other  nuclear  exporting  states  have  been 
sold  to  non-NPT  countries.  The  most  dls- 
tm-bing  recent  example  is  the  German 
sale  of  a  complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle  to 
Brazil. 

Under  the  NPT,  nonnuclear  members 
agree  not  to  acquire  or  develop  nuclear 
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weapons.  They  also  agree  to  place  aU 
their  nuclear  facilities  under  Interna- 
tional safeguards.  They,  thus,  make  ma- 
jor concessions  for  the  purposes  of  avert- 
ing nuclear  war  and  severe  instabilities 
•n  the  world  order. 

Unlike  the  NPT  members,  other  re- 
cipients of  nuclear  assistance  do  not  dis- 
rlaim  future  nuclear  v/eapons  develop- 
ment. They  are  free  to  use  the  technology 
they  acquire  to  develop  nuclear  explo- 
.^ives.  The  Indian  nuclear  explosion 
:nakes  the  point. 

Moreover,  unlike  NPT  mem'oers,  they 
are  under  no  obligation  to  place  all  their 
nuclear  facilities  under  international 
safeguards.  The  materials  and  technol- 
ogy which  they  retain  in  unsafeguarded 
facilities  remain  vulnerable  to  theft  and 
diversion  by  terrorist  groups  and  others 
and  available  for  conversion  to  military 
uses.  A  form  of  second-class  nuclear  citi- 
zenship has  thus  been  created,  but  the 
.second-class  citizens  are  those  who  have 
joined  the  NPT,  not  those  who  have 
stayed  out.  Non-NPT  countries  get  the 
benefits  of  membership  without  the  ob- 
ligations. The  danger  to  the  Treaty  Is 
clear. 

Increased  export  sales  of  nuclear 
povier  facihties  are  inevitable.  World- 
wide energy  demands  are  growing.  With 
the  vastly  increased  cost  of  oil,  nuclear 
power  has  become  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive. Tiie  United  States  has  already  sold 
44  reactors  in  the  world.  Other  nuclear 
exporting  states  have  sold  42  reactors  be- 
yond then-  borders. 

The  question  is  whetlier  worldwide  nu- 
clear power  development  will  take  place 
under  international  safeguards  and 
commitments  to  forgo  nucleai*  weapons 
or  whether  they  will  take  place  under 
cucumstances  which  leave  each  country 
free  to  exercise  the  nuclear  weapons  op- 
tion. By  continuing  to  supply  nuclear 
assistance  to  non-NPT  coimtiies,  the 
nuclear  exporting  countries  undermine 
the  chances  for  a  coordinated  interna- 
tional effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  U.S.  nuclear  as- 
sistance to  non-NPT  cotmtries  is  the 
manner  in  which  decisions  to  finance  nu- 
clear export  sales  are  apparently  made. 
Such  decisions  appear  to  be  made  with- 
out an  adequate  opportunity  for  full  con- 
sideration of  the  proliferation  conse- 
quences. The  process  in  the  United 
States  apparently  denies  ACDA  the  op- 
portunity to  make  its  views  formally 
known. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  pending  Export- 
Import  Bank  pr(^[>osal  to  finance  the 
.sale  of  nuclear  i-eactors  to  Spain,  a  coun- 
ti7  which  has  not  joined  the  NPT. 

Under  the  Export -Import  Bank  Act, 
the  Bank  is  required  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress at  least  25  legislative  days  prior  to 
final  approval  of  the  transaction.  Such 
notice  was  given  to  the  Congress  on  July 
18,  but  I  am  informed  that  ACDA  was 
not  advised  of  the  pr(«x)sal  befwehand. 
It  was  only  after  notice  was  sent  to  the 
Ccntrress  that  ACDA  learned  of  the  pro- 
posal and  undertook  a  review  of  the  mat- 
ter on  its  own  motion.  By  leaving  ACDA 
out  of  the  process,  a  proposal  with  sig- 
nificant potential  consequences  for  the 
^-PT  was  set  in  motion  without  benefit 
of   advice   from   the   agency   with  the 


greatest  potential  insight  into  its  impli- 
cations. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  help  rectify  this  situation.  By  creat- 
ing a  presumption  against  skssistance  for 
nuclear  exports  to  non-NPT  countries, 
and  by  requiring  that  decisions  to  pro- 
\-ide  such  assistance  be  made  at  the  Pres- 
idential level,  it  will  strengthen  the  NPT 
and  restore  NPT  countries  to  the  first 
class  status  which  they  ai-e  Intended 
to  enjoy.  By  requiring  that  r;ll  decunons 
to  assist  nuclear  exports  be  made  with 
full  participation  by  ACDA,  it  will  re- 
duce the  disturbing  tendency  for  such 
decisions  to  be  made  on  a  pm-ely  commer- 
cial basis  without  adequate  considera- 
tion of  tlie  full  ImpUcations.  By  sho'xing 
that  the  United  States  is  fully  committed 
to  tlie  NPT  and  is  prepared  to  grant  pref- 
erence to  those  who  join,  it  wiU  create  a 
powerful  incentive  for  countries  which 
have  thus  far  held  back  to  reassess  their 
positions. 

Tlie  Eximbank's  proposal  to  finance 
the  sale  of  a  nuclear  reactor  to  South 
Korea  provides  an  illustration  of  the  pos- 
sibihties.  Last  Pebi-uary  the  Bank  noti- 
fied the  Congress  of  its  intent  to  finance 
a  nuclear  reactor  sale  to  South  Korea. 
At  the  time.  South  Korea  was  not  a  party 
to  the  NPT.  Shortly  thei-eafter,  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  defer  final  appi-ov- 
al  of  the  transaction.  Four  days  later 
the  Bank  withdrew  the  notice,  and  eight 
days  later  the  South  Korea  National  As- 
sembly ratified  the  NPT. 

Evidence  of  congressional  wiUingness  to 
support  the  NPT  may  have  convinced  the 
South  Koreans  that  the  United  States 
was  serious  about  Its  commitment  to 
the  NPT.  The  time  is  again  ripe  for  re- 
affirmation of  that  commitment  and  for 
the  United  States  to  signal  clearly  to 
the  world  that  it  stands  fh'mly  behind 
tlae  goals  of  nonproliferation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2329 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(b)  (3)  of  the  Eiq)ort -Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  immediately  after  the  third 
sentence  the  following:  "No  loan,  guarantee, 
or  other  assistance  shall  be  finally  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Banlc  for  the 
export  of  goods,  technology,  or  services  In- 
volving or  relating  to  nnclear  energy  produc- 
tion or  research  tn  any  country  which  Is  not 
a  party  to  ttie  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollfera- 
tlon of  Nuclear  Weapons  unless  the  President 
finds  with  respect  to  a  specl5c  transaction 
that  the  national  security  requires  otherwise 
and  reports  such  finding  to  the  Congress  at 
least  25  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  date  of  final  approval."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

"Pot  th*  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  con- 
tinuity of  a  sesdon  of  the  Congress  shall  be 
considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjoumment 
ot  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on 
which  either  Hoose  Is  not  in  sessioci  because 
of  an  adjournment  oi  noore  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  25  day  period  referred  to 
herein.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  designation  "(A)" 
&fter  "(3)",  by  redesignattng  clatrsea  (A)  and 
(B)  as  clauses  (1>  and  (11) .  respectively,  and 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subpacagxaph: 

"(B)  Wo  loan,  gxiarantee,  or  other  assist- 
ance Shan  be  finally  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  for  the  export  of 
goods,  technologr,  or  services  InvoUIng  or 
relating  to  nuclear  energy  production  or  re- 
search unless  the  Bank  has'  Informed  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  thereof  at  lea.st  50 
days  prior  lo  tlie  date  ol  fii:^  approv.\l." 


By  Mi.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2331.  A  bill  to  amend  section  362  of 
ii;le  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
a  clothing  allowance  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain veterans  with  non-service-connected 
disiibilities  who  wear  prostlietic  or  onno- 
pedic  appliances  which  tend  to  wear  out 
or  tear  the  clothing  of  such  veterans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affaiis. 

VrTLRANS  CXOIUIKC  ALLOWANCE  KCFOBM  ACT 

Mr.  WILUAAIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
United  States  today  are  approximately 
210,000  veterans  who  are  80  percent  or 
more  disabled  as  a  result  of  injuries  or 
diseases  suffered  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  One  of  the  benefits  ex- 
tended to  these  men  is  a  clothing  allow- 
ance of  $175  annually  to  compensate 
them  for  clothing  wear  that  may  result 
from  the  use  of  a  prosthetic  or  ortho- 
pedic appliance  or  device  prescribed  as 
part  of  their  treatment. 

These  veterans,  however,  may  not  re- 
ceive this  clothing  allowance  for  medical 
conditions  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration considers  nonservicc  connected. 
Such  a  denial  is  inconsistent  with  exist- 
ing Veterans'  Administration  policies 
which  relate  to  medical  services  for  se- 
verely disabled  veterans,  "nie  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  correct  this  in- 
consistency by  extending  the  clothing  al- 
lowance to  veterans  who  suffered  disa- 
bilities of  80  percent  or  more  during  their 
miUtary  sei-vice,  but  who  have  subse- 
quently developed  additional  medical 
conditions  requiring  the  use  of  a  pros- 
thetic or  orthopedic  device  or  appliance, 
which  may  cause  excessive  wear  on  the 
clothes. 

Present  law  already  affirms  this  Na- 
tion's obUgation  to  furnish  its  severely 
disabled  veterans  with  complete  medical 
care,  free  of  charge,  for  any  disability  or 
medical  condition  that  may  develop  after 
their  discharge  from  the  service.  In  pro- 
viding this  treatment,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minMration  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween service-connected  and  non-ten- 
ice-connected  conditions. 

Thus,  the  law  recognizes  that  cata- 
strophic diseases  or  Injuries  suffered  in 
the  service  e&n  significantly  affect  one's 
overall  health  and  can  be  the  undeiiilng 
cause  of  subsequent  disabilities  that 
seem  unrelated  to  the  original  dl.';abiLity. 
By  furnishing  complete  medical  treat- 
ment to  these  men  for  any  and  all  dis- 
aWities,  the  law  further  recognizes  that 
service-connected  disablhties  greatly 
compound  the  difBculties  of  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  in  coping  with  accidents 
or  injuries  that  may  occur  following  dis- 
charge. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the  treatment 
for  severely  disabled  veterans,  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminlstratloti  may  provide  me- 
chanical appliances  or  equipment  with- 
out cost  to  veterans.  By  providing  the 
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veterans  clothing   allowance, 
clearly  acknowledges  that  damagje 
clothes  can  be  a  direct  and 
consequence  of  this  treatment. 
fore,  the  clothing  allowance  is 
related  to,  and,  indeed,  must 
sidered  part  of  the  complete 
medical  services  that  the  Veterans 
ministration  provides  to  these 

Yet  the  Veterans'  Administration 
tempts  to  distinguish  between 
connected    and    non-service- 
disabilities  in  determining  the 
of  severely   disabled  veterans 
clothing  allowance,  although  it 
such  distinction  when  consider 
eligibility  for  other  medical 
benefits.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  legislative  history  which 
why  veterans  who  are  80  percent 
disabled  because  of  service-r 
juries  or  diseases  should  not  recftiv 
clothing  allowance  for  additioiial 
abilities  that  arise  after  their 

The  legislation  that  I  am 
today  would  Involve  only  those 
f er  from  compensable  diseases  or 
which  render  them  80  percent 
disabled.  It  would  also  apply  only 
who  do  not  already  receive  the 
allowance  as  the  result  of 
pensable  conditions.  Therefore 
number  of  veterans  who  would 
eligible  for  this  benefit  would 
and  the  cost  would  be  minimal 

The  United  States  owes  a  grea 
its  veterans.  To  those  wlio  havfe 
all  but  their  lives  in  the  service 
country,  that  debt  can  never  fullt 
paid.  Yet  we  can  insure  that  tHese 
divlduals    receive    the    most 
treatnient  possible.  We  can  alsc 
that  these  men  receive  the  full 
that  they  deserve.  I  believe  that 
islation  is  an  important  step  tow 
goal. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  Ol ' 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chil  cs,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Foid)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
McIntyre)  were  added  as  cospoisors  of 
S.  5,  the  Federal  Government  in  tpe  Sun 
shine  Act. 

S.    388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.   ChurJjh 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 
Nici)    and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  co^onsors 
of  S.  388,  a  bill  to  amend  titles 
XVI     XVin.  and  XIX  of  the  Sofcial  Se 
curity  Act  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  old-age,  survivors,  apd  dis- 
ability insurance  program,  the 
mental  security  income  program, 
medicare  program  by  a  newly  established 
independent  Social  Security  Adn^nlstra 
tion.  to  separate  social  security  trust 
fund  items  from   the  general 
budget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing 
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of  cer- 
tain notices  with  social  security  aind  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefiq  checks, 
and  for  other  purposes 

S.    509 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevi  ns,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Aboitrezk)  was  added  as  a  cospinsor  of 


3.  509,  a  bill  to  revise  retirement 


for  certain  employees  of  the  Bi  reau  of 


tjeneflts 


Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service  not  entitled  to  Indian  preference, 
provide  greater  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment and  employment  of  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    848 

At  their  own  requests,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  848.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

S.    1479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnp- 
soNi  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1479.  a  bill  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and 
constniction  industry  by  providing  for 
equal  treatment  of  craft  and  industrial 
workers. 

S.    1729 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1729,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  the  special  dependency  re- 
quirements for  entitlement  to  husband's 
and  widower's  insurance  benefits,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor  children,  to  make  certain  other 
changes  so  that  benefits  for  husbands, 
widowers,  and  fathers  will  be  payable  on 
the  same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives, 
widows,  and  mothers,  and  to  permit  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  a  married  couple 
on  their  combined  earnings  record  where 
that  method  of  computation  provides  a 
higher  combined  benefit. 

S.    1S06 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1906,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  nursing  salary 
cost  differential  which  is  presently  al- 
lowed in  determining  the  reasonable  cost 
of  inpatient  nursing  care  for  purposes  of 
reimbursement  to  providers  under  the 
medicare  program. 

s.  aooe 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2006,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  members  of  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  not  serving  on  active  duty  or  as 
National  Guard  technicians  may  estab- 
lish individual  retirement  accounts. 

S.    2149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2149,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  to  make  per- 
manent certain  changes  made  by  such 
act  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
affect  small  business. 

S.    2157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  2157,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

S.    2391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  tlie  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2291,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  a  beneficiary  shall  (if 
otherwise  qualified)  be  entitled  to  a  pro- 
rated benefit  for  the  month  in  which  he 
(or  tlie  in.sured  individual)  dies. 

S.    2295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Pensylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2295,  a  bill  to  promote  public  confidence 
in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

S.    2299 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2299,  a  bill  which  extends  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
to  October  15,  1975. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  240.  relating  to  the  sale  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  65.  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Women  in  1976. 

SENATK  .TOINT  RFSOLUTION    124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall>  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  124.  to  declare  German- 
American  Day. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  244— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  CERTAIN  REGULA- 
TIONS PROPOSED  BY  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF  GENERAL  SERVICES 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution; 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  provisioii.s 
of  section  104(b)  of  the  Presidential  Record- 
ings and  Materials  Preservation  Act  (Public 
Law  93-526),  the  Senate  hereby  disapproves 
the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  In  his  report  to 
the  Senate  submitted  on  March  19,  1975. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
64— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  APPROVING 
U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  AN  EARLY 
WARNING  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SINAI 
PENINSULA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concui-rent  resolution : 
S.  Con.  Res.  64 

Whereas  the  threat  of  another  major  out- 
brealt  of  hostility  In  the  Middle  East  poses 
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R  threat  to  world  peace  and  to  the  security 
and  economy  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1975  by  the  Government  of  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egj^pt  and  the  Government  of 
Israel  will,  when  It  enters  Into  force,  constl- 
laie  a  slgniacaut  step  toward  a  Just  and 
'iBtlug  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  thereby  re- 
lUiring  the  threat  to  the  peace  and  to  the 
tccuriiy  and  e:ojaomy  of  the  United  States; 
r.nd 

V/hereas  the  rreslder.t  of  the  United  States 
on  September  1.  1975  transmitted  to  the 
G.ivernnient  or  fie  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
i.ud  to  the  Govcrument  of  Israel  identical 
propo.-als  for  the  United  Statea  participation 
i;i  an  early  warning  system,  the  text  of  which 
is  Incorpor.'itcd  herein,  providing  for  the  as- 
."ignment  of  no  more  than  200  United  State:- 
civilian  personv.ol  to  c?.rry  out  certain  speci- 
fied functions  and  setting  forth  the  terms 
rind  conditions  thereof;  and 

Whereas  that  proposal  v.ould  pennit  the 
Oovcraraent  of  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw such  personnel  If  it  concludes  that 
their  safety  is  Jeop?.!  divert  or  that  continua- 
tion of  their  role  is  no  longer  necessary;  and 

V.Tiereas  entry  into  force  of  the  proposal 
is  contingent  upon  lt«i  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State.- :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rej)- 
Tcsentatives  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  it  .si'pports  and  approve.s  the 
idenilcil  proposals  the  text  of  which  follows; 
and 

That  t;>«  President  Is  accordinely  eni'0\ir- 
ngea  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  their  purposes.  Including  the 
use  of  any  statutory  authority  of  any  cgency 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States: 

In  connection  with  the  early  warning  sys- 
tem referred  to  In  Article  IV  of  the  Agree- 
ment between  Egypt  and  Israel  concluded 
on  this  date  and  as  an  inifgral  part  of  that 
Agreement  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
B.asic  Agreement),  the  United  States  pro- 
poses the  following: 

1.  The  early  warning  system  to  be  estab- 
lished m  accordance  with  Article  IV  in  Uie 
area  shown  on  the  map  attached  to  the  Bislc 
Agreement  v.ill  be  entrusted  to  the  United 
States.  It  .shall  hare  the  following  elements: 

A.  There  shall  be  two  surveillance  stations 
to  provide  strategic  early  warning,  one  oper- 
nted  by  Egyptian  and  one  operated  by  Israeli 
personnel.  (Their  locations  are  shown  on  the 
map  attached  to  the  Basic  Agreement.)  Each 
station  shall  be  manned  by  not  more  than 
250  technical  and  administrative  personnel. 
They  shall  perform  the  functions  of  visual 
and  electronic  surveillance  only  within  (heir 
stations. 

B.  In  support  of  these  stations,  to  provide 
tactical  early  warning  and  to  verify  access 
to  them,  three  watch  stations  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  In  the  iUtla  and 
Glddl  Passes  as  will  be  shown  on  the  map 
attached  to  the  agreement.  These  stations 
shall  be  operated  by  United  States  civilian 
personnel.  In  support  of  these  stations,  there 
shall  be  established  three  unmanned  elec- 
tronic sensor  fields  at  both  ends  of  each 
Pass  and  In  the  general  vicinity  of  each 
station  and  the  rods  leading  to  and  from 
those  stations. 

2.  The  United  States  civilian  personnel 
rhall  perform  the  following  duties  In  con- 
nection with  the  operatlou  aaid  maintenance 
of  these  stations. 

A.  At  the  two  surveillance  stations  de- 
.?cribed  In  paragraph  lA,  above.  United  States 
personnel  will  verify  the  nature  of  the  c^er- 
atlons  of  the  stations  and  all  movements 
into  and  out  of  each  station  and  will  imme- 
ciiately  report  any  detected  divergency  from 
its  authorized  role  of  visual  and  electronic 
.surveillance  to  the  Parties  to  the  Basic 
.'Agreement  and  to  the  United  Nations  emer- 
t^-'ucy  force. 

B.  At  each  watch  station  described  In  para- 
l-raph  IB,  above,  the  United  States  personnel 
\'.i\\  Immediately  report  to  the  Parties  to  the 


Baaic  Agreement  and  to  the  United  Nations 
emergency  force  and  movement  of  armed 
forces,  other  than  the  United  Nations  emer- 
gency force.  Into  eltlxer  Pass  and  any  observed 
X>reparatlons  for  such  movement. 

C.  Tlie  total  number  ol  United  States  civil- 
ian personnel  assigned  to  functions  under 
this  proposal  shall  not  exceed  200.  Only  civil- 
ian personnel  shall  te  assigned  to  functions 
under  this  proposal. 

3.  No  arms  sliall  be  maintained  at  the  sta- 
tions and  other  facl!ltiC3  covered  by  this 
proposal,  except  for  small  arms  required  for 
I  heir  protection. 

4.  The  United  States  persour.tl  serving  the 
early  v.iruipj;  system  shall  ba  allowed  to 
u\o\e  freely  witliiu  the  area  ol  the  system. 

5.  The  United  States  and  ius  personnel  shall 
be  cntiUed  to  Ixave  such  support  facilities  as 
aro  reasiiiably  necessary  to  perform  their 
fimcvlans. 

6.  The  United  Statss  perir.unel  -hall  be 
inirntme  from  local  criaiiual,  civil,  tax  and 
customs  Jurisdiction  and  may  be  accorded 
any  other  specific  privileges  and  immunities 
provided  for  hi  the  United  Nations  emer- 
jiency  force  agreement  of  February  13,  1957. 

7.  Tlie  United  States  affirms  that  It  will 
continue  to  preform  the  functions  described 
above  for  the  duration  of  the  Basic  Agree- 
ment. 

8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  proposal,  the  United  States  may  with- 
draw Its  personnel  only  If  It  concludes  that 
their  safety  Is  Jeopardized  or  that  continua- 
tion of  their  role  ia  wo  lors^er  necessary.  In 
the  latter  ca«p  the  Parties  to  the  Basic 
Agreement  will  bo  informed  in  advance  in 
order  to  give  them  the  opportunty  to  malce 
alternative  Rirangements.  If  bolli  Parties 
to  the  Basic.  Agreement  request  the  United 
States  to  conclude  Its  role  under  this  pro- 
posal, the  United  States  will  consider  such 
requests  conclusive. 

9.  Technical  problems  incl'.'ding  the  loca- 
t  iou  of  the  watch  stations  will  be  worked  out 
tiirough  con.su;tatlon  with  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1976— S.  1517 

A^LlENOMEN'f   KO.    874 

Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  1517)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs ;  intci-national  organizations,  con- 
ferences, and  commissions:  information 
and  cultui-al  exchange;  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

DIEGO    CUKCtK    INH.\BrrANTS    RTPORT 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Diego  Garcia  Issue  is  still  with  us.  Just 
this  week,  press  reports  brought  to  our 
attention  previously  secret  information 
about  people  who  used  to  Uve  on  that  tiny 
island. 

So  that  tlw  Congress  can  get  the  full 
storj-  on  this  matter,  without  delay,  and 
before  we  act  on  the  Diego  Garcia  appro- 
priation, I  am  today  submitting  an 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  oflfer  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill,  S. 
1517. 

This  amendment  would  reqiilre  a  re- 
port by  the  President  not  later  than 
November  1  of  this  year,  detailing  the 
history  of  U.S.  Government  agreements, 
commitment",  financial  arrangements, 
understandings,  and  other  relevant  com- 
munications cGncemins  the  peoi^e  who 
used  to  Iniiabit  Diego  Garcia.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  requests  a  judg- 


ment on  the  current  status  of  any  U.S. 
Government  obligations  to  these  people, 
or  proposed  efforts  to  assist  them. 

Throughout  the  Diego  Garcia  debate, 
administration  witnesses  assured  the 
Congress  that  this  island  was  iminhab- 
ited  and  liad  no  indigenous  population. 
This  was  said  to  be  part  of  its  appeal  as 
a  b.i.3e  location  since  there  vcould  be  no 
prDblemo  v.ith  the  local  population. 

Now,  it  turns  out,  lliase  statements 
were  at  best  misleading,  and  were  tech- 
nically true  only  because  of  the  prior 
eviction  of  the  local  inhabitants. 

In  fact,  when  the  British  Govenunent 
agreed  to  let  the  United  States  Icr..:^ 
D:e;<o  Garcia  for  military  purpo.';es.  there 
V.  .re  o\er  1,200  people  living  and  work- 
ing on  tlvis  small  island.  Many  families 
had  been  there  lor  sev2r:'l  ^enerationf. 
but  they  were  forced  to  resettle  In 
Mauritius,  where  they  now  live,  appar- 
ently disgruntled  and  impoverished. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  ever  told  about  tliesc  people,  or 
iibout  their  eviction  after  the  Navy  ac- 
quiied  base  rights. 

The  pleas  of  these  people  for  assist- 
ance adds  a  new  element,  and  a  poten- 
tial irritant,  to  our  Indian  Ocean  policy. 
Before  this  becomes  a  contentious  issue, 
we  need  to  know  the  facts. 

We  need  to  knov/  precisely  hov.'  aud 
v>liy  and  to  what  extent  the  United 
States  was  involved  in  this  rrsettlenient 
effort. 

Did  we  demand  that  these  people  be 
removed  so  that  our  base  could  be  built? 

Did  we  subsidize  the  relocation,  eitlier 
directly  or  indirectly? 

Have  we  fulfilled  all  of  oiu-  obligatioiis 
to  these  people,  or  are  they  likely  to  seek 
further  assistance  from  us? 

Why  was  the  Congress  not  fully  in- 
formed of  the  plight  facing  these  people? 

My  staff,  and  others,  have  mads  nu- 
merous attempts  to  get  the  answers  to 
these  questions  from  various  officials.  But 
the  responses  so  far  have  been  incomiilete 
and  at  times  contradictory. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  can  learn 
the  whole  story  about  this  matter,  I  be- 
lieve that  legislation  mandating  a  report 
is  necessarj'- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imrmimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment,  as 
well  as  two  newspaper  articles  on  this 
matter,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  B74 

On  page  50,  after  line  20,  add  a  ).ew  £'.;b- 
scctiou  (c)  to  sectioii  455: 

(c)  Not  later  than  November  1.  1975,  the 
President  shall  tranamit  a  detailed  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represeiitatives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to — 

(1)  the  history  of  ail  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agreements,  cozomltBiaitB.  and  fi- 
nancial airangemente  regarding  persons  who 
inhabited,  or  were  native  to,  the  Islatid  of 
Diego  Garcia  prior  to  1972; 

i2)  the  history  of  any  other  United  States 
reqtiests,  understandings,  and  relevant  com- 
munications with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  Manrltltis.  or  the  In- 
habitants ol  Diego  Garcia  themselTes  con- 
cerning tbeae  persons;  and 

^3)  the  current  status  of  any  United  States 
Government  obllgatlan  to,  proposed  efforts  to 
assist,  or  eatln^ated  coet  of  assistance  for, 
these  persons. 
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(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 
Poet    Louts,    MAtrRirius 
More  than  a  thousand  Inhabitants 
dian  Oc«an  Island  of  Diego  Garcia 
Pentagon    told    Congress    was    v 
inhabited,  were  forcibly  removed 
t.i   make  way  for  a  controversial 
naval  base  there. 

The    Islanders    are    now    living    i 
poverty    here    In    Mauritius,    more 
thousand  miles  away,  and  have 
tioniug  the  British  and  American 
sn   well   as  the  Mauritian 
help.   But   Washington   has  rejectee 
sponsibiltty    for    their    plight,    and 
has  placed  the  onus  on  Mauritius 
ready  faces  serious  economic  problerafe 

Diego    Garcia    and    other    Islands 
Chagos  group,   1,000  miles  south  oi 
southern  tip,  were  part  of  the  Britisfi 
of  Mauritius  before  Mauritius  bee 
pendent. 

Britain  leased  Diego  Garcia  to  thi 
States  In  1966,  and  the  Defense 
now  plans  to  expand  Its  naval  and 
facilities    there.    The    proposal    has 
controversy  In  Congress  and  elsew 
cause   of   its   Implications   for   an 
U.S.  milltswy  presence  in  the  Indiaii 

Britain    gave    the    Maiiritian 
about  51.4  million  in  1972  to  provide 
social  services  and  other  resettlemeiA 
ance  for  the  displaced  Diego  Oarci  i 
they  say  little  of  this  money  ever 
them. 

One  American  relief  organizat 
tempted  In  1972  to  raise  the  issue  o 
States  "co-responsibility"  for  the 
the  Diego  Oarcians,  but  the  Slate 
meut  replied  that  their  problems  are 
the  concern  of  Britain  and  Maurit  us, 
not  in  any  way  those  of  the  Unite< 

The  organization  has  thus  been 
try  to  help  the  Diego  Garcians 
sistance  from  the  U.S.  government. 

Almost    nothing    has    been    written 
side  Mauritius  Itself,  about  the  fat ! 
Island's   hapless   residents.   Tlie 
em    press    repwrts    that    have 
the  former  inhabitants  have 
scribed   them   as   "transient   laborer^ 
Mauritius   numbering  only   a  few 

But    interviews    here    with    severA 
Diego    Garcians    and    others    famllpr 
their  plight  revealed  that  there 
more  than  300  families — between 
1,400  people — living  on  Diego  Garcia 
neighboring  islets,  many  of  them  third 
even  fourth-generation   inhabitants 

Almost  a  decade  ago,  Britain  begai 
evacuating  the  Islanders  to  make  wa  r 
twe    British   and   American   naval 
communications  facilities,  and  the 
Garcians  were  ordered  off  the  Island 
1971. 

This  allowed  the  Pentagon  to  tell 
during  the  heated  debate  over  the 
Diego   Garcia   was    virtually 
and   that  creation  of   the  base 
cause  any  indegenous  political 

But  one  old  man,  who  said  he  wai 
the  final  evacuation,  recalled  being 
an   unidentified   American   official: 
don't  leave  you  won't  be  fed  any 

And  the  plight  of  the  Diego  Garci 
political  issue  In  Mauritius,  where 
groups  charge  that  the  transplanted 
tion  has  been  neglected  and 
for  its  losses. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Diego  Garcians 
organized  and  have  asked  Britain 
United  States  to  press  the  Mauritian 
inent  to  provide  them  with   houel^, 
Jobs  and  other  facilities  to  start  a 

About   six.  months   ago,   they   dre|w 
formal  petition  and  presented  It  to 
ish   embassy,   with  copies  delivered 
American  embassy,  Mauritian  Prime 
Seewoosagur  Ramgoolam,  and  severil 
sition    leaders.    They    also    dlscussjl 
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plight  with  U.S.  embassy  officials  on  several 
occasions. 

[  A  spokesman  for  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  petition  and  that  the  department  is  not 
considering  any  action  "at  this  time."  A 
British  Embassy  spokesman  said  the  embassy 
here  "has  no  knowledge"  of  the  situation.  He 
noted  that  if  such  an  approach  had  been 
made  in  Mauritius,  the  matter  would  nor- 
mally be  taken  up  with  the  Commonwealth 
office  in  London.] 

The  petition  is  primarily  a  plea  for  help, 
but  it  also  expre&ses  the  Diego  Garcians"  feel- 
ings about  being  summarily  tossed  off  their 
island  to  make  way  for  a  military  ba.se. 

"We  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Chagos  Is- 
lands— Diego  Garcia,  Peros  Banhos  and  Salo- 
mon— have  been  uprooted  from  those  Islands 
because  the  Mauritian  government  sold  the 
islands  to  the  British  government  to  build  a 
base,"  the  petition  begins. 

"Oiir  ancestors  were  slaves  on  those  Is- 
lands, but  we  know  that  we  nre  the  heirs  of 
those  islands.  Although  we  were  poor  there, 
we  were  not  dying  of  hunger.  We  were  living 
free  .  .  .  Here  in  Mauritius  when  animals 
are  debarked,  an  enclosure  with  water  and 
grass  is  prepared  for  them.  But  we,  being 
mini-slaves,  we  don't  get  anybody  to  help 
us.  We  are  at  a  loss,  not  knowing  what  to 
do." 

The  document  goes  on  to  ask  for  a  meet- 
ing with  British  embassy  officials  to  explain 
their  problems  In  detail. 

"We  (want  to)  let  the  British  govern- 
ment know  how  many  people  have  died 
through  sorrow,  poverty,  and  lack  of  food 
and  care."  it  says.  "We  have  at  least  40 
persons  who  have  died." 

It  ends  with  an  appeal  to  Britain  to  get 
the  Mauritian  government  to  provide  them 
with  plots  of  land,  a  house  for  each  family 
and  Jobs,  and  says  that  if  these  facilities 
are  not  forthcoming,  "It  is  preferable  that 
we  be  sent  back  to  our  islands." 

But  the  British  reportedly  told  the  Is- 
landers to  address  their  petition  to  the 
Mauritian  government,  and  the  Diego 
Garcians  are  still  waiting  for  assistance 
from  some  quarter  while  struggling  to  sur- 
vive as  best  they  can. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Is- 
landers left  Diego  Garcia  and  their  present 
difficulties  were  detailed  by  some  of  the 
former  Inhabitants  In  Interviews  at  several 
of  their  homes  In  Roche  Bols,  suburb  of 
Port  Louis,  where  many  of  them  now  live. 

One  of  the  principal  leaders  Is  Christian 
Ramdas,  41,  who  was  bom  on  the  island  as 
were  his  parents,  grandmother  and  most  of 
his  children.  He  said  he  went  on  vacation 
to  Mauritius  In  1965  shortly  after  Diego 
Garcia  and  the  other  Islands  In  the  Chagos 
group  were  formally  split  off  from  Mauri- 
tius to  form  part  of  the  separate  British 
Indian  Ocean  Territory,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  return. 

The  three  islands'  former  Inhabitants, 
who  are  mostly  Indo-Maurltlan  and  speak 
a  French  dialect,  originally  went  to  the 
Chagos  as  workers  on  coconut  plantations 
owned  by  Mauritians  or  by  companies 
based  on  the  British  Seychelles  Islands. 

Working  conditions  on  the  Chagos  Is- 
lands appear  to  have  been  close  to  those  of 
slavery.  The  plantation  workers  were  given 
food,  housing  and  the  equivalent  of  about 
$4  a  month  to  buy  clothes,  tea  and  coffee 
from  the  company  store. 

Yet  there  was  apparently  a  certain  security 
on  Diego  Garcia  which  they  obviously  miss 
here  on  Mauritius. 

"The  life  was  easy,  very  easy,"  according 
to  .Ramdas. 

"We  had  animals  and  raised  chickens," 
said  a  young  .woman  who  has  found  work 
here  as  a  maid.  "We  could  fish  off  the  island 
and  we  didn't  need  a  lot  of  clothes." 

On  Mauritius,  the  Diego  Garcians  seem 
lost   souls,   living   for   the   first   time  In   a 


money  economy  where  rent,  food  and  cloth- 
ing are  priced  far  above  their  meager  In- 
comes and  where  they  are  either  unsulted  for 
the  available  Jobs  or  discriminated  against 
by  employers  who  favor  local  Mauritians. 

Although  they  apparently  got  along  on 
about  $4  a  month  in  the  Chagos,  they  say  a 
family  can  hardly  make  ends  meet  on  Mauri- 
tius with  $65  a  month. 

A  recent  private  survey  of  the  Diego  Gar- 
clans  found  that  only  17  per  cent  of  family 
heads  had  full-time  Jobs,  33  per  cent  were 
unemployed  and  50  per  cent  worked  part 
time. 

Unskilled  and  uneducated,  most  "ilois" 
(French  for  Islanders),  as  the  Diego  Gar- 
dens are  called  here,  seem  doomed  to  find 
only  menial  Jobs,  vmless  the  local  govern- 
ment undertakes  some  kind  of  special  re- 
training program  for  them. 

A  Mauritian  government  spokesman  said 
that  two  plots  of  laud  had  been  bought  for 
housing  sites  but  that  the  Diego  Garcians 
themselves  had  rejected  the  idea  of  living 
in  separate  cities  and  wanted  Individual 
homes  in  locations  of  their  own  choosing. 

Some  of  the  men,  such  as  Ramdas,  would 
like  to  return  to  Diego  Garcia  to  work  on  the 
American  base  and  look  after  the  church  and 
cemetery  where  their  relatives  are  burled. 
"We  asked  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  allow  some 
of  u.s  to  go  back  there,  but  there  has  been 
no  reply,"  Ramdas  said. 

In  the  first  British-American  agreement 
concerning  Diego  Garcia,  signed  in  Decem- 
ber 1966,  some  consideration  was  given  to 
employing  "workers  from  Mauritius  and  Sey- 
chelles to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
consistent  with  United  States  policies,  re- 
quirements and  schedules."  But  no  specific 
mention  was  made  of  taking  on  the  former 
inhabitants  as  workers. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10.  1975] 

Britain  Says  Islanders  Were  Moved 

(By  Edward  D.  Nosslter) 

London. — Tlie  British  government  tonight 
acknowledged  that  It  had  emptied  Diego 
Garcia  of  people  In  1965  by  closing  down  the 
Island's  chief  source  of  employment,  a  copra 
processUig  plant. 

A  Foreign  Officer  spokesman  confirmed  that 
about  1,000  Islanders  were  induced  to  leave 
to  convert  Diego  Garcia  Into  a  naval  base, 
as  reported  to  The  Washington  Post  yester- 
day. Tlie  Indian  Ocean  island  currently 
houses  a  British-American  communications 
center,  a  move  that  caused  heated  debate  and 
controversy  before  gaining  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Officials  here  stressed  that  BrltaiJi  gave 
Mauritius,  where  the  Diego  Garcians  were 
forced  to  go,  about  $1.4  million  to  resettle  the 
refugees.  There  was  no  indication,  however, 
that  London  made  any  attempt  to  learn  how 
the  money  was  spent  or  what  had  happened 
to  the  Islanders. 

The  Diego  Garcians  on  Mauritius  are  living 
In  poverty  and  suffer  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. Officials  were  unable  to  comment 
on  the  Post's  report  that  Islanders  now  in 
Mauritius  had  been  forbidden  to  return  to 
their  former  homes. 

The  British  government  Is  reluctant  to 
describe  its  meastires  as  "forced  evacuation." 
That,  a  spokesman  said,  was  a  matter  of  In- 
terpretation. He  perferred  to  say  that  the  Is- 
landers felt  they  had  no  option  because  there 
was  no  work. 

A  private  company.  It  was  explained,  had 
been  running  the  copra  plant  until  1965.  The 
British  government  then  bought  the  plant 
to  make  way  for  the  base.  Officials  observed 
that  the  factory  needed  extensive  Invest- 
ment, but  did  not  claim  that  the  decision 
to  shut  down  the  plant  was  made  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  primarily. 

The  spokesman  observed  that  the  Mauritius 
government  had  accepted  the  $1.4  million  as 
a  full  and  final  discharge  of  Britain's  obll- 
gatioii  to  the  displaced  islanders.  The  Diego 
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Garcians   say  they  have  seen  little   of  this 
money. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
lova. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  reports  that 
the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with 
the  British  Government,  evicted  between 
1  200  and  1,400  people  from  the  island  of 
Diego  Garcia,  to  make  way  for  the  devel- 
rpm?nt  of  naval  and  other  militai-y  fa- 
cilities there.  This  is  a  serious  charge, 
and  if  these  reports  are  substantiated,  it 
is  clear  that  our  Government  has  acted 
with  a  lack  of  human  sensitivity.  Fur- 
thermore, if  it  is  also  true  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  consistently  refused  any 
responsibility  for  the  plight  of  these  peo- 
ple, who  are  reportedly  now  living  in  pov- 
erty, the  insult  is  compounded. 

During  the  Senate  debate  this  summer 
on  whether  to  proceed  with  expansion  of 
military  and  naval  facilities  on  Diego 
Garcia,  we  were  told  that  the  island  was 
uninhabited.  For  example,  Gen.  George  S. 
Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  testified  before  the  Senate  Anned 
Services  Committee  on  June  10,  1975, 
that  Diego  Garcia  was  "an  impopulated 
speck  of  land. "  But  if  this  claim  was 
based  on  the  actions  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday,  then  the  ad- 
ministration was  clearly  misrepresenting 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  charges  made  in  the  press 
warrant  a  reopening  of  the  entire  issue 
of  the  American  base  at  Diego  Garcia.  If 
these  reports  are  true,  serious  issues  of 
executive-legislative  relations  are  in- 
volved— issues  that  can  only  be  resolved 
by  the  Congress  demanding  the  true  facts 
in  this  case. 

amendment  no.  875 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Helms)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  <S.  1517),  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  eliminate  a 
section  in  S.  1517  which  would  establish 
a  new  program  for  the  United  Nations. 

The  section  which  I  propose  to  elimi- 
nate carries  a  $25  million  contribution  to 
the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  Univer- 
sity. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  want  to  consider  very  carefully 
before  helping  to  underwrite  a  new  proj  - 
ect  for  the  United  Nations. 

The  total  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payers for  this  past  year,  insofar  as  the 
United  Nations  activities  are  concerned, 
totaled  more  than  $400  million. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OUR  NA- 
TION'S SCHOOLS:  SCHOOL  VIO- 
LENCE AND  VANDALISM 

Mv.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
nnnounce  that  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  resume  hearings 
on  the  problems  of  school  violence  and 
vandalism.  The  subcommittee  has  been 
conducting  an  inquiry  into  these  prob- 
lems for  the  past  2  years.  The  prelimi- 


nary findings  of  our  national  sui-vey  in- 
dicate the  incidence  of  violence  and 
vandalism  in  our  Nation's  public  school 
system  has  reached  critical  proportions. 
Earlier  hearings  include  testimony  from 
faculty,  students,  and  administrative 
personnel  on  this  growing  problem.  The 
purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  address  the 
issues  of  student  rights  and  parental  in- 
volvement in  the  school  systems.  This  is 
the  third  day  in  the  series  of  hearings 
by  the  subcommittee  on  this  topic. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  September  17,  1975  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  2228,  Dirksen  Office 
Building.  Witnesses  invited  to  testify  in- 
clude representatives  of  groups  familiar 
with  educational  problems — the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
the  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in 
Education.  Columbia,  Md.;  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  and  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
tics  Union,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  subcommittee 
investigation  or  desiring  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  contact 
John  M.  Rector,  stafiF  director  and  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee.  U.S.  Senate, 
A504,  Washington,  D.C.  20510  (202— 
224-2951 1 . 


NOTICE   OF  HEARING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  will  hold  a  3-day 
hearing — September  22,  23,  and  25,  1975, 
on  mortgage  credit. 

The  purpose  of  the  3-day  hearing  is  to 
receive  testimony  on  residential  mort- 
gage credit  needs  of  the  Nation  for  the 
period  1975  to  1980;  whether  our  existing 
financial  system  is  adequate  to  meet 
these  needs,  and  what  changes  need  to 
be  made  in  Federal  laws  or  regulations  to 
insure  adequate  mortgage  credit  flows  for 
tlie  future. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  each  morning. 


the  General  Accounting  Office.  Chairman 
RiBicoFF  and  Senator  Percy  cosponsored 
the  bill  with  me.  Similar  legislation,  S. 
3014,  was  before  the  93d  Congress,  along 
with  S.  3013,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Act  of  1974,  which  is  now  Public 
Law  93-604,  and  S.  2049.  an  omnibus  bill, 
which  was  subsequently  separated  into 
S.  3013  and  S.  3014. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  receive 
testimony  on  S.  2206.  It  is  my  bill  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  after  considering  recommen- 
dations from  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations. 
Each  \\  ould  serve  a  7-year  term.  No  per- 
son v.'ould  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
to  eiiiier  office"  if  he  has  served  in  either 
canacity  for  more  than  9  years.  Either 
could  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House,  by  resolution. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  July  29 
includes,  beginning  on  25608,  my  intro- 
ductory statement  regarding  S.  2206  and 
S.  2205,  which  provides  for  congressional 
selection  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Public 
Piinter.  S.  2205  is  before  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee. 

The  hearings  on  S.  2268  and  S.  2206 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  on  October  2.  in 
3302  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  In- 
terested Members  of  Congress  and 
Comptroller  General  Staats  will  testify. 
A  hearing  will  be  scheduled  at  a  later 
date  for  other  persons  who  wish  to  tes- 
tify on  either  or  both  of  these  bills. 

Prospective  witnesses,  or  those  inter- 
ested in  submitting  statements  for  the 
record,  should  communicate  with  the 
subcommittee  staff,  161  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  224-1474— majority — or 
room  A-602  Immigration  Building,  224- 
1480 — minority. 


NOTICE   OP   HEARINGS   ON   LEGIS- 
LATION REGARDING   THE   GAO 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  October  2,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reports,  Accounting,  and  Manage- 
ment will  conduct  hearings  on  legislation 
regarding  the  General  Accoimting  Office. 

One  of  the  bills  which  we  shall  consider 
is  S.  2268,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Act  of  1975.  Title  1  of  S.  2268  would 
amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
to  provide  the  Comptroller  General  pro- 
cedural remedies  through  court  action  to 
prevent  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  in  what  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  would  be  an  illegal  manner.  Title 
2  and  title  3  deal  with  enforcement  of 
access  to  records  of  non-Federal  persons 
and  organizations  and  Federal  depart- 
ments and  establishments,  including  au- 
thority to  issue  subpenas.  Title  4  author- 
izes the  Comptroller  General  to  study 
profits  of  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors  whose  Government  busi- 
ness exceeds  $1  million. 

S.  2268  was  drafted  and  proposed  by 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INDE- 
PENDENT RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
binning  September  17,  1975,  at  2  p.m., 
and  continuing  on  September  24  and  29, 
open  hearings  will  be  held  jointly  by  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Priorities  and  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  subject  of  inde- 
pendent research  and  development. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to  ex- 
amine the  results  of  a  2-year  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  of  parallel 
studies  by  DOD,  other  Government  agen- 
cies and  industry,  which  will  provide  the 
basis  for  any  appropriate  legislative  ac- 
tion deemed  necessary,  including  possible 
changes  to  the  existing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203,  Public  Law  91-441. 

These  hearings  will  involve  appear- 
ances by  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
ciu'ement  Policy,  several  industry  asso- 
ciations, and  other  expert  witnesses. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  1114, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM,  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 


ilr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President, 
announce  that  the  Select  Conuhittee 
Small  Business  will  conduct  put  Lie 
ings  on  the  business  tax  stnict  ire 
affects  smaller  and  independet  t 
pri-e  on  September  23-25.  The 
are  scheduled  to  take  place  in  tli« 
Committee  hearing  room,  2227 
Senate  OfQcs  Building,  beginninb 
a.m.  each  day.  Earlier  hearing; 
subject  v>ere  held  on  June  17-1 
additional  session  relating  to 
gift  tax  problems  of  small  bus 
was  conducted  on  August  26. 

Copies  of  the  June  hearings  ret-ord 
testimony,  making  recommendations 
the  House  Ways  and  Means 
on  tax  reform  in  the  nature  of 
inary  report  on  the  study  of 
ters,  is  available  through  the  Smkll 
ness  Committee  oface,  suite  424 
Senate  Office  Building.  Further 
to  the  September  hearings  maj 
obtained  from  this  oflace. 
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DIRKSEN  RESEARCH  CENTE]  i 
CATED  IN  PEKIN.  ILI . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  lit  was  a 
distinct  honor  for  me  to  be  pi  2sent  at 
the  dedication  on  August  19  of  tte  Ever- 
ett McKinley  Dirksen 
Leadership  Research  Center  in  Ffckin 

This  magnificent  center  of 
will  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  our 
beloved  colleague — Senator 
contains  Senator  Dirksen's 
mementoes  from  his  long  and  illustrious 
career  in  the  Congress.  Students  and 
scholars  will  benefit  from  this  laluable 
Information  in  the  years  ahead  because 
of  the  forethought  of  Senate  Diiksen. 

President  Ford  was  the  speak(  r  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  in  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's home  town.  The  President  elo- 
quently recalled  how  successful  Senator 
Dirksen  was  in  his  role  as  minority  lead- 
er of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

H6  was  a,  power  to  be  reckoned  4^ith,  and 
he  did  It  not  by  the  numbers  of  his  minority 
but  by  sheer  power  of  his  unique  )ersonal- 
Ity,  his  persuaslTcness,  his  profouni  I  gUt  for 
friendship,  and  his  consummate  1  ^Islatlve 
skill. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  dear  Itiend  of 
mine.  Rabbi  Sol  Rosenberg  of  Mission 
Hills,  Calif.,  also  was  his  friend,  At  the 
dedication  of  the  center.  Rabbi  Rosen- 
berg, in  his  invocation,  had  thi^  to  say 
about  Senator  Dirksen: 

Sen- 
gifts  of 
art  In 
House 
Uthough 
tribune 
te  of  IJ- 
hls  pub- 
meet- 
ding  to 


tie 


een  i 


A  true  son  of  the  Land  of  Llnciln 
atOT  Dirksen   contributed  his  rare 
spiritual  resolution  and  the  politic  il 
the  service  of  the  republic,  both  In 
of  HepresentatWee  and  the  Senate 
he  remained  the  faithful,  eloquent 
of  his  constituency  In  his  home  St 
llnola,  Senator  Dirksen  sustained  in 
lie  advocacy  a  prudent  balance  betw 
Ing  the  needs  of  his  state  and 
the  ultimate  concerns  of  all  Amerlciins 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimcus  con 
sent  that  the  remarks  of  Presidrtit  Ford, 
the  invocation  of  Rabbi  Rosenberg  and 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  events  In 
Pekln,  on  August  19.  1975,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen  Concression.u. 

LEADintsHip  Research  Center 
(The  President's  Remarks  at  the  Dedication 

of  the  Center  in  Pekln,  Illinois,  August  19. 

1975) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Howard  Baker,  my 
dear  friend  Louella,  Senator  Chuck  Percy, 
Senator  Jennings  R.indolph,  Senator  Roman 
HrurVa,  Governor  Wall-er.  my  very  good  and 
de.ir  frieni,  Charlie  Halleck,  and.  of  course, 
my  long  time  friend  nnd  great  helper,  Les 
Arend.'.  Mayor  Waldmeier,  dlstlngulrhcd 
g'lests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

As  one  of  the  many,  many  Americans  who 
knew  and  loved  Everett  Dirksen,  obviously 
I  am  pleased  to  be  In  his  hometov.-n  for  the 
dedication  of  this  great  building  in  his  honor. 

I  v.-anted  to  be  here  in  a  very  special  ca- 
pacity, not  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  as  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  as  the  spokesman  for  a 
very  exclusive  fraternity — minority  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate. 

How  delighted  Ev  would  be  that  the  dedi- 
cation coincided  with  your  third  annual 
RIaricoId  Festival.  This  city  really  looks  beau- 
tiful today  with  so  many  thousands  of  Ev's 
favorite  flowers  in  bloom. 

And  as  I  said  a  moment  tigo,  I  did  want 
to  be  here  representing  minority  leaders.  Un- 
foitunately,  as  Charlie  HaUeck  and  I  both 
know,  our  fraternity  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican  in  recent  years,  though  we 
keep  trying  to  recruit  more  Democrats  every 
day.  \La%tghteT\ 

We  take  some  comfort,  however.  In  the 
obvious  fact  that  leading  the  minority  In  the 
House  or  the  Senate  is  a  much  more  demand- 
ing Job  than  leading  the  majority.  And,  if 
ever  a  minority  leader  could  be  said  to  domi- 
nate either  body,  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
that  man  was  Everett  Dirksen. 

He  was  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
he  did  It  not  by  the  numbers  of  his  minority 
but  by  the  sheer  power  of  his  unique  person- 
ality, his  persuasiveness,  his  profound  gift 
for  friendship,  and  his  consummate  legisla- 
tive skill. 

When  I  was  elected  minority  leader  In  Jan- 
uary of  1965  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Ev  Dirksen  was  already  the  sage  and 
the  seasoned  minority  leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  was  the  new  boy,  but  he 
never  put  me  down.  Instead,  he  took  me  In. 

I  met  almost  every  day  and  sometimes 
oftener  with  the  master,  aiid  he  taught  me 
the  trade.  He  knew  as  much  about  the  House 
as  I  did.  and,  of  course,  he  knew  everything 
about  the  United  States  Senate.  He  knew 
every  wheel  and  every  cog  that  makes  the 
Congress  tick.  And  he  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  some  Presidents. 

In  our  relationship,  I  was  the  spear  carrier, 
and,  I  must  say,  we  used  to  aim  some  sharp 
ones  in  the  direction  of  the  then  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  But  Ev's  were  always 
softened  with  a  chuckle.  And  I  suspect  he 
was  much  more  effective. 

Every  couple  of  weeks,  as  has  been  noted 
by  Louella,  we  would  hold  a  two-headed  press 
conference  that  became  known  as  the  "Ev 
and  Jerry  Show."  It  really  should  have  been 
known  as  "Dirksen  and  Company" — [Laugh- 
ter]— the  "Dirksen  and  Company  Show" — 
because  it  Is  obvious,  you  know,  who  was  the 
star. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  legacy  of  home- 
spun humor,  left  In  this  part  of  Illinois  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  reborn  in  Everett 
Dirksen.  He  had  a  little  quip  or  he  had  a  Ut- 
tle  story  for  each  and  every  occasion,  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances. 

He  was  the  only  politician  I  have  ever 
known  who  could  walk  Into  a  press  confer- 
ence like  the  prophet  Daniel  and  walk  out 
leaving  the  lions  all  purring  and  without  a 
scratch  on  him.  Isn't  that  right?  [Laughter] 


I  learned  an  awful  lot  from  Ev.  and  Ifs 
only  fitting  that  others  should  learn  from 
him  also.  The  Dirksen  Research  Center,  with 
mementos  and  papers  from  his  long  and  pro- 
ductive career,  will  enr.ble  generations  of  stu- 
dents to  learn  more  about  the  United  States 
C'^ngre-s  and  how  it  works. 

The  Senator  believed,  ns  you  ts.\\  know,  the 
opportunities  to  examine  the  pr.pers  and 
documenio  cf  top  lesislators  were  far  too  lim- 
ited. He  had  an  idea  for  a  research  center 
long  before  his  death.  And  I  agreed  with  him, 
tis  I  tliluk  most  of  the  r.Iembers  of  the  House 
r.nd  Senate  would,  that  the  stiidy  of  the  Con- 
gress has  been  far  too  long  nerlectcd. 

Ev  knew  every  piece  of  legislation,  and  Ve 
knew  that  every  piece  of  legislation  could 
have  a  lastini;  imprint  on  oar  society  and 
this  country.  He  believed  more  Iiistorical  at- 
trnUon  chould  be  f;lrcn  to  the  drafcing  and 
the  approval  cf  Feder.d  legislation.  With  the 
Dirlisen  papers  and  tlaose  of  other  Cougrcs- 
f  ional  leader.',  this  great  center  will  give  stu- 
<?ents  in  many  universities  pnd  colleces  In 
this  area  a  very  special  vlev.-point  on  Ameri- 
ca ri  history. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  Kren-?  cf  study 
In  the  Dirksen  papers  will  be  to  trace  Just 
how  Influential  a  single  dedicated  man  can 
be.  His  career  spanned  almost  four  decades 
and  six  Presidents.  From  the  very  first  of  the 
hundred  days  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  Ev's  eventful  10  years  of  service  as 
minority  leawler  In  the  Senate,  Senator  Dirk- 
sen participated  rigorously  in  the  enormous 
social  and  political  changes  of  those  years. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  Ev 
Dirksen  ever  regretted  that  be  promised  his 
mother  not  to  pursue  a  career  on  the  stage. 
[Laughter]  But  he  got  around  it  by  playing 
a  much  larger  stage,  and  v.e  were  lucky  to 
have  been  In  his  company. 

I  think  it's  wonderful  that  the  tapes  of 
Senator  Dirksen's  speeches  will  be  available 
to  students,  because  his  voice,  as  well  as  his 
presence,  were  part  of  his  political  magic. 

The  person  who  knew  and  loved  him  best, 
Louella.  his  wife  and  partner  for  42  years, 
wrote  this  of  Ev,  and  I  quote:  "My  hiisband 
loved  life.  It  seemed  to  love  him  also.  He  was 
awed  by  the  beauty  of  the  flower  and  the 
spoken  word.  He  could  cultivate  them  as  no 
other  man  could.  His  flowers  continue  to 
grow.  His  words  still  echo." 

I  was  looking  through  some  of  my  old  files 
for  some  of  Ev  Dirksen's  words  from  the  "Ev 
and  Jerry  Show"  that  perhaps  I  might  In- 
clude In  my  remarks  here  this  afternoon.  I 
thought  maybe  I  could  find  one  of  his 
hilarious  stories  about  his  adventures  as  an 
Army  balloonist  in  World  War  I  or  some  other 
particularly  funny  observation. 

Instead,  I  found  a  comment  which  Ev  said 
he  had  pounded  out  on  his  trusty  portable 
because  he  was  In  a  special  philosophical 
mood.  It  was  in  1968.  a  few  days  after  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
There  were  riots  and  violence  all  across  the 
land. 

Senator  Dirksen  wrote  this,  and  I  think  It 
Is  appropriate  at  this  time: 

The  time  has  come  to  rethink  our  history. 
It  should  have  empha-sis  In  every  school, 
church,  and  forum  in  the  land.  The  legacy 
which  Is  ours  came  from  those  who  were  here 
before  us.  Into  this  land  they  built  their 
skills  and  talents,  their  hopes,  their  dreams, 
their  tears,  and  their  sacrifices.  Today,  we  are 
the  trustees  of  America.  Upon  us  is  a  two-fold 
duty.  The  one  is  to  those  who  came  before 
us  and  gave  us  this  land  for  our  Inheritance. 
The  other  Is  to  those  who  shaU  come  after  us. 
Perhaps — as  Ev  Dirksen  said  It — three  words 
can  state  the  whole  case — dedication,  disci- 
pline, and  duty. 

I  know  that  those  words,  spoken  only  as 
Ev  Dirksen  could,  are  somewhere  In  this  edi- 
fice, reminding  Americana  of  their  continuing 
need  for  dedication,  discipline,  and  duty. 

Yes,  Louella,  his  words  still  echo. 

Tliank  you  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:26  p.m.  at 
the  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Congressional 
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Leadership  Research  Center,  a  wing  of  the 
Pekin.  lUinols,  Public  Library. 

Invocation  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Everett 
M.  Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership  Re- 
search Center,  Pekin,  III.,  August  19, 
1975 

(By  Rabbi  Sol  Rosenberg) 
As   we   humbly   petition   the   blessings   of 
the  Almighty,  let  us  now  praise  the  life  of  a 
famous  man   in   whose   lasting   memory   we 
have  gathered  this  day. 

Lord,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  dedicate  the 
Congressional  Leadership  Research  Center, 
bearing  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, in  the  year  of  the  Bicentennial  observ- 
ance of  our  nation's  Independence;  for  the 
late  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  was  a  sover- 
eign spirit  who  perpetually  celebrated  the 
history  and  meaning  of  our  country's  mani- 
fest purpose  and  free  institutions  throughout 
his  long  career. 

A  true  son  of  the  Land  of  Lincoln,  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  contributed  his  rare  gifts  of 
spiritual  resolution  and  the  political  art 
in  the  service  of  the  republic,  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
Although  he  remained  the  faithful,  eloquent 
tribune  of  his  constituency  In  his  home  State 
of  Illinois,  Senator  Dirksen  sustained  in  his 
public  advocacy  a  prudent  balance  between 
meeting  the  needs  of  his  state  and  responding 
to  the  ultimate  concerns  of  all  Americans. 

As  a  master  of  political  discourse,  he  al- 
ways subjected  the  partisanship  of  his  party 
to  the  governance  of  the  general  welfare  of 
all  our  countrymen.  The  trusted  advisor  and 
confidant  of  presidents,  and  a  peerless  leader 
in  Congress  for  almost  his  entire  adult  life- 
time, Senator  Dirksen  .shtinned  the  apoc- 
alyptic visions  of  modern  doomsday  proph- 
ets. He  countered  their  prefigurations  of 
political  and  social  upheaval  with  a  buoyant 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  ability  of  free 
men  and  women  to  solve  the  host  of  problems 
which  increasingly  perplex  and  discomfit  so 
much  humanity  today. 

As  for  me.  Oh  Lord,  I  cherish  the  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  and  association  with  the 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Dirksen,  which  remain 
steadfast  over  much  of  my  lifetime,  and 
which  inspired  in  me,  a  child  of  the  old 
world,  a  deep  understanding,  love  and  respect 
for  the  land  of  my  adoption. 

Heavenly  Father,  as  we  his  friends,  asso- 
ciates and  fellow  citizens  now  begin  these 
ceremonies  of  dedication,  we  pray  that  this 
repository  of  Senator  Dirksen's  works  and 
thotight  will  bring  knowledge,  clarity  and 
inspiration  to  the  many  students,  scholars 
and  citizens  who  will  be  drawn  to  this  rich 
resource  of  Americana  In  the  years  to  come. 
We  invoke  Thy  manifold  blessings  and 
grace.  Oh  Lord,  upon  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  her 
beloved  family,  and  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States. "  Amen. 

[From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star,  Aug.  20, 
19751 

President  Pays  Tribute  to  His  Teacher, 

Dirksen 

(By  Jerry  McDowell) 

Pekin. — The  President  of  the  United 
States  came  here  yesterday  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  man  who  broke  him  in  as  minority  leader 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  10  years 
ago. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  delivered  a  12-mlnute 
speech  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  about  10.- 
000  and  dedicated  the  Everett  McKinley  Dh:k- 
sen  Congressional  Leadership  Research  Cen- 
ter. 

During  a  lighter  moment  on  a  tour  of  the 
hbrary  after  his  speech.  Ford  said  the  name 
of  the  center  was  In  keeping  with  Dirksen's 
style  "to  say  something  in  seven  words  rather 
than  two." 

Ford  arrived  at  the  speakers  platform  at 
3:15  p.m.  after  grabbing  outstret<;hed  bands 


along  a  barricaded  route  to  the  dedication 
site  and  sat  between  Dirksen's  widow.  Lou- 
ella, and  his  son-in-law.  Sen.  Howard  Baker. 

"When  I  was  elected  minority  leader  of 
the  House  In  1965,  Ev  Dirksen  was  already  the 
sage  and  seasoned  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,"  Ford  said. 

"I  was  the  new  boy,  but  he  never  put  me 
down.  Instead  he  took  me  in. 

"I  met  almost  every  day  and  someilmes 
oftener  with  the  master  and  he  taught  me 
the  trade, "  Ford  said.  "He  knew  as  much 
about  the  House  as  I  did.  and  everything 
about  the  Senate.  He  knew  every  wheel  and 
cog  that  makes  the  Congress  tick.  And  he 
knew  a  thing  or  two  about  presidents." 

His  speech  was  interrupted  by  applause 
twice,  the  loudest  when  Ford  spoke  of  the 
relation  Dirksen  developed  with  the  press. 

"It  seems  that  some  of  the  legacy  of  home- 
spun humor  left  in  this  part  of  Illinois  by 
'ibraham  Lincoln  was  reborn  in  Everett  Dirk- 
sen. He  had  a  little  quip  or  story  for  every 
o.  casion,  regardless  of  the  circumstances. 

"He  was  the  only  politician  I  have  ever 
known  who  could  walk  into  a  press  confer- 
ence like  the  prophet  Daniel  and  walk  out 
leaving  the  lions  all  purring  and  without  a 
scratch  on  him." 

Ford,  the  second  President  to  come  here  in 
jiist  over  two  years  to  praise  "Mr.  Marigold," 
did  net  stray  noticeably  from  his  prepared 
speech  text. 

Former  President  Richard  Nixon  was  here 
on  June  15,  1973,  to  unveil  the  cornerston* 
for  the  new  library. 

Ford  said  he  learned  a  lot  from  Dirksen 
"ajid  it  is  only  fitting  that  others  should 
learn  from  him  also"  at  the  library. 

"The  Dirksen  Research  Center,  with  me- 
mentoes and  papers  from  his  long  and  pro- 
ductive career,  will  enable  generations  of 
students  to  learn  more  about  how  the  U.S. 
Congress  works. 

"The  senator  believed  the  opportunities  to 
examine  the  papers  and  documents  of  top 
legislators  were  too  limited.  He  had  the  idea 
for  a  research  center  long  before  his  death.  I 
agreed  with  him  then  that  study  of  the  Con- 
gress had  been  neglected. 

"Ev  knew  how  a  single  piece  of  legislation 
cculd  have  a  lasting  hnprint  on  our  society. 
He  believed  more  historical  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  drafting  and  approval  of  fed- 
eral legislation.  With  the  Dirksen  papers  and 
those  of  other  congressional  leaders,  this  cen- 
ter will  give  students  In  the  many  universities 
and  colleges  in  this  area  a  special  viewpoint 
on  American  history." 

The  first  floor  of  the  center  was  open  yes- 
terday with  the  first  official  tour  given  Presi- 
dent Ford  by  tlie  building  architect,  John 
Hackler. 

The  upstairs,  archives  section  of  the  li- 
brary, however,  will  not  be  available  to  the 
public  for  up  to  four  years,  after  about  4.000 
ctiblc  feet  of  Dirksen  papers  are  catalogued 
and  referenced. 

The  president  was  introduced  by  Dirksen's 
son-in-law. 

'We  are  here  to  dedicate  not  a  memorial 
to  Everett  Dirksen.  but  rather  a  further  evi- 
dence of  a  symbol  of  his  realism  and  an 
understanding  of  his  belief  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  three  departments  of  govern- 
ment," Sen.  Baker  said. 

He  said  the  crowd  had  gathered  on  the 
warm,  sunny  afternoon,  "not  for  the  past 
and  not  for  sentimentality,  but  for  the  future 
utility  of  other  generations  a  place  to  study 
and  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  the  congres- 
sional leadership  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Mrs.  Dirksen  also  spoke  briefly  at  the  site, 
which  local  officials  estimated  would  hold  a 
crowd  of  about  10,000. 

"This  research  center  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  dream  to  Everett  Dirksen  in  those 
days,"  she  said.  "Today  it  Is  a  dream  come 
true  for  him,  for  me  and  for  all  of  you  who 
have  given  so  generously. 


"It  is  a  unique  edifice  In  that  it  is  a 
congressional  research  center  and  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country."  she  said. 

"Many  of  us  will  not  be  here  In  years  to 
come  to  see  the  tourists  as  they  visit  the  cen- 
ter and  to  see  how  necessary  it  wlh  become  to 
the  young  people  of  this  nation. 

"I  know  they  will  read  and  work  in  it  and 
they  will  get  an  in.sight  into  their  Congress 
and  its  leaders  and  it  will  make  them  want  to 
become  leaders  in  their  own  right." 

Also  on  the  speaker's  platform  witli  the 
President  were  Sen.  Charles  Percy^  Sen.  Jen- 
nings Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  who  was 
sworn  into  the  Congress  In  1933,  the  same 
year  as  Dirksen;  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  of  Ne- 
braska; Charles  Halleck  of  Indiana,  who  was 
on  the  "Ev  and  Charley"  show  with  Dirksen 
before  it  became  the  "Ev  and  Jerry  Show" 
with  Gerald  Ford,  Tom  Dirksen,  the  senator's 
twin  brother:  Rep.  Les  Arends,  former  con- 
gressman from  Illinois;  Governor  Daniel 
Walker;  Pekln  Mayor  William  Waldmeier; 
Rabbi  Sol  Rosenberg,  who  gave  the  invoca- 
tion. Rev.  James  White  of  Pekln,  who  gave 
the  benediction;  Johii  Gay,  master  of  cere- 
monies and  director  of  the  dedication;  Jo- 
sephine Jubain.  president  of  the  Pekin  Pub- 
lic Library  Board;  members  of  the  Dirksen 
Library  Board;  and  Karen  Geler  of  Pekin, 
Marigold  Queen. 

Ford  said  tapes  of  Dirksen's  speeches,  which 
wlU  be  located  at  the  library,  will  be  good 
examples  of  the  "political  magic"  he  pos- 
sessed. 

"I  was  looking  through  my  old  files  of  some 
of  hLs  words  from  the  'Ev  and  Jerry  show", 
that  I  could  include  in  these  remarks,"  the 
President  said. 

•I  thought  maybe  I  could  find  one  of  his 
hilarious  stories  about  his  adventure  as  an 
Army  balloonist  in  World  War  I  or  a  partlcu- 
Ihrly  funny  Joke. 

"livstead.  I  found  a  comment  which  Ev 
said  he  had  pounded  out  on  his  trusty  port- 
able because  he  was  in  a  philosophical  mood. 
It  was  in  1968,  a  few  days  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  There  were 
riots  and  violence  all  across  the  land. 

"Senator  Dirksen  wrote  this  and  I  think 
it's  appropriate  at  this  time:  "The  time  has 
come  to  rethink  our  history.  It  should  have 
emphasis  in  every  school,  church  and  forum 
in  the  land.  The  legacy  which  is  ours  came 
from  those  who  were  here  before  us.  Into 
this  land  they  built  their  skills  and  talents, 
their  hopes  and  dreams,  their  tears  and  sac- 
rifices. Today  we  are  the  trustees  of  America. 
Upon  us  is  a  two-fold  duty.  The  one  is  to 
those  who  came  before  us  and  gave  us  this 
land  for  our  inheritance.  The  other  Is  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  us'." 

He  continued,  "Perhaps  three  words  can 
state  the  whole  case — dedication,  discipline 
and  duty. 

"I  know  that  those  words,  spoken  as  only 
Ev  Dirksen  could,  are  somewhere  in  this 
edifice,  reminding  Americans  of  their  con- 
tinued need  for  dedication,  discipline,  and 
duty. 

"Yes,  Louella,  his  words  still  echo." 

Ford  said  he  was  here  "in  a  special  capac- 
ity; not  as  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  as  a  former  president  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  as  the  spokesman  for  a 
very  exclusive  fraternity — minority  leaders  of 
the  United  States  Congress. 

"Unfortunately,  our  fraternity  has  been 
overwhelmingly  Republican  in  recent  years, 
though  we  keep  trying  to  recruit  more  Demo- 
crats every  day.  We  take  comfort  in  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  leading  the  minority  in  the 
House  or  Senate  is  a  much  more  demanding 
Job  than  leading  the  majority. 

"And  if  ever  a  majority  leader  could  be 
said  to  dominate  either  body,  that  man  was 
Senator  Dirksen. 

"He  was  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
he  did  it  not  by  the  numbers  of  his  minority, 
but  by  the  sheer  power  of  his  unique  person- 
ality, his  persuasiveness  and  profound  gift 
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After  a  brief  tour  of  the  llbrart, 
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may   of   Secret    Service   agents 
him. 
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Sept.  II.  1969.  He  also  addressee 
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(By  Steve  Strahler) 

"It's    the    quality    of    the 
straight,  the  square  that  accovh,ts 
great  stability  and  success  of  our 
«  quality  to  be  proud  of.  But  i 
that  many  people  seem  to  hare 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jan.  28.  1974. 

Pekin. — President  Ford  probabl  i 
much  at  home  here  yesterday. 

A  lot  of  square  and  ordinary 
sibly  10,000  of  them — turned 
aiteruoon  to  welcome  him  to  thi 
of  the  Dlrksen  Congresbional 
search  Library. 

"It's  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
UPI     White     House 
Thomas,  scanning  tae  overflow 
were  a  Norman  Rockwell  portrai 
very  much.  It's  a  sentimental 

It  was  a  sentimental  Journey 
who  came  to  honor  the  memory 
who  he  said  taught  him  the 
of  minority  leadership. 

Dlrksen,  In  the  Senate,  and  Fbrd, 
House,  shared  leadership  of  thqir 
slonal  party  from  1965  until 
in  1969. 

The  President  was  flanked  on 
by  Mrs.  Louella  Dlrksen,  the 
and  Sen.  Howard  Baker,  B-Tenr . 
son-in-law.    Also    present    was 
Halleck  of  Indiana,  whom  Ford 
minority  leader  In  1965.  and 
terday  as  "my  good  and  very 

FV)r  these  friends.  Gov.  Daniel 
Sen.  Charles  Percy,  R-Ill.,  took 
seats. 

Ford's   presence,   however, 
than  Dlrksen's  memory. 

"It  was  quite  a  thrill.  I'm  not 
my  hand  for  a  week,"  said  Mrs. 
of  804  Chestnut,  who,  at  67, 
the  first  President  she  has  toucb^ed 

"It's  a  tremenous  feeling,"  said 
Ruschmeyer  of  805  Bacon,  another 
of  a  presidential  handshake, 
only  country  it  can  be   done, 
honor  to  be  able  to  respect  and 
President.  It's  a  rare  privilege." 

As  Ford  left  the  library  after  a 
tour.  Mrs.  Gloria  Cox  of  106  Twit 
Korth    Pekln,   Jumped    up    and 
shrieked  as  he  neared. 

Excitement  bad  rippled  throug]  i 
lining    Margaret    and    Fourth 
the  motorcade  was  first  sighted 
the  Pekin  Bridge  about  3  p.m. 

"Oh,  here  he  comes.  It's  him," 
in  the  sun-drenched  crowd, 
getting  the  80-degree  temperatur^ 
humidity,  when  Ford  stood  up 
opening  In  the  limousine's  roof 

Seat«d  next  to  Ford  was  Mrs. 

Applause,    growing    louder    as 
thickened   alcmg   Fourth   St. 
auto  along  th«  eight-block  route, 

The  motorcade  was  led  by  a 
car,  followed  by  two  state  police 
containing  Secret  Service  agents, 
the  presidential  limousine,  as  a 
copter  hovered  overhead. 

About   a  half-hour  before 
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Pekin  police  conducted  a  search  of  a  vacant 
building  west  of  The  Union  Store  at  357 
Court. 

"We  thought  we  saw  somebody  up  there," 
said  Sgt.  Robert  Copelen  as  police  broke  down 
the  back  door,  visible  from  tho  motorcade 
route.  The  search  was  futile. 

When  Ford  stepped  out  of  the  car  at 
Fourth  and  Broadway,  greeters,  restrained  by 
barrel -supported  ropes,  surged  forward  with 
outstretched  arms. 

As  he  walked  down  the  10-foot -wide  cor- 
ridor, shaking  hand.s.  Ford's  deeply-tanned 
face  was  streaming  with  perspiration. 

"I  wish  I  cotild  have  been  closer,"  com- 
plained Kim  Frazier  of  Pekin. 

"This  is  the  heartland  of  America — a  great 
reception  for  a  great  man,"  sal.i  John  Henry 
Altorfer  of  7406  N.  Edgewild  Dr.,  Peoria.  "It's 
electrifying  to  me." 

Altorfer  was  defeated  for  the  Repxiblican 
gubernatorial  nomination  in  1968.  and  James 
Thompsoii  of  Chicago,  who  is  seeking  the 
1976  nomination,  termed  the  ceremonies 
"tremendous." 

Some,  however,  said  the  pageant  wa.sn't 
as  spectacular  as  Richard  Nixon's  visit  here 
two  years  ago. 

"Klnda  boring.  Nixon  was  more  exciting. 
People  got  beat  up."  said  Annette  C.  Sheckler 
of  PeUin,  referring  to  the  fate  of  some  dem- 
onstrators. 

Two  of  those  demonstrators,  who  reap- 
peared yesterday  and  carried  signs  reading. 
"Ford  IS  Nixon's  revenge  against  America" 
and  "Jack  Anderson  for  President,"  charac- 
terized yesterday's  crowd  as  "friendlier." 

"When  we  were  down  here  two  years  ago 
for  Ni.\on.  we  got  kicked,"  said  Mike  and 
Susan  Anderson  of  Gaiesburg.  They  said  they 
had  not  been  heckled  or  threatened  by  presi- 
dential supporters  this  time. 

Nixon,  then  President,  laid  the  library's 
cornerstone  on  June  15,  1973. 

Other  persons  earned  hand-lettered  plac- 
ards yesterday,  but  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily hostile  to  Ford. 

"I'm  glad  he  came  to  Pekln  ...  to  give  us 
a  chance  to  express  (our  views) ,"  said  Kay 
Vignali  of  Pekln  Right  to  Life.  "I  Just  wish 
XIrs.  Ford  had  come  . . .  she  was  the  one  who 
came  out  in  support  of  the  1973  Supreme 
Court  decision  (which  declared  unconstitu- 
tionp.l  laws  forbidding  abortion  during  the 
first  six  months  of  pregnancy) ." 

Another  person  not  much  Impressed  by 
Ford's  visit  was  a  neighbor  of  the  library 
who  could  watch  Ford's  speech  from  her 
front  porch. 

"He's  Just  a  man."  she  said,  shrugging  her 
shoulders. 

Gerald  Ford  would  be  the  first  to  agree. 


EAMON  DE  VALERA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  half  a  century  after  the 
Easter  week  uprising  against  the  British 
in  1916,  Eamon  de  Valera  worked  tire- 
lessly— and  fought  tenaciously — for  Irish 
liberation  and  the  development  of  an  in- 
dependent, unified  Ireland. 

Jailed  for  his  part  In  the  rebellion,  he 
mtule  a  dramatic  escape  after  his  death 
sentence  had  been  commuted  to  life  im- 
prisonment. Subsequently,  as  President 
of  the  fledgling  republic,  he  was  sent  to 
the  United  States — the  land  of  his 
birth — to  seek  recognition  and  financial 
assistance. 

Diplomatic  recognition  eluded  De 
Valera  on  this  occasion,  but  the  rallies  he 
held  coast  to  coast  gained  the  sym- 
pathetic support  of  the  American  people 
for  Ireland's  struggle  for  Independence. 

One  stop  along  the  way— in  Butte, 


Mont. — tells  the  story.  As  described  In  the 
Anaconda  Standard  of  July  19,  1919, 
more  than  10,000  people  came  to  Hebgen 
Park  to  hear  an  address  by  the  provision- 
al President,  many  of  them  arriving  as 
much  as  2  hours  before  the  rally  began 
to  get  a  good  seat  in  the  grandstand.  As 
De  Valera  rose  to  speak,  the  crowd  gave 
him  a  5-minute  ovation. 

There  was  a  strong  wind,  making  hear- 
ing difficult,  but  "at  each  mention  of  Irish 
freedom  the  audience  broke  forth  in 
cheering  such  as  had  never  before  been 
heard  at  mass  meetings  in  Butte." 

As  was  his  practice,  to  drive  home  the 
point  of  his  Ireland-for-the-Irish  cru- 
sade, De  Valera's  opening  words  were  in 
Gaelic. 

He  said  in  translation: 

In  my  travels  through  this  vast  country. 
I  have  found  scarcely  a  .=pot  where  someone 
does  not  speak  this  Inngnage.  and  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  reply  first  in  that  tongue.  It  Is 
one  distinctive  mark  of  our  nationhood. 

The  message  that  De  Valera  carried  to 
the  citizens  of  Butte  and  other  Ameri- 
can cities  during  his  18-month  tour  was 
compelling  in  its  simplicity  and  univer- 
sal in  its  applicability. 

He  declared: 

The  question  of  Irish  liberty  is  the  ques- 
tion of  liberty  for  the  world.  Tyranny  and 
exploitation  are  the  same  against  the  indi- 
vidual as  against  the  nation. 

Following  De  Valera's  remarks,  then 
Attorney  James  Murray — later  to  be- 
come my  distinguished  predecessor. 
Senator  Murray — presented  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Irish  commimity  of 
Butte,  calling  upon  the  State's  congres- 
sional delegation  to  press  for  tlie  right 
of  Ireland  to  self-government. 

Mr.  President,  Eamon  de  Valera  rose 
from  guerrilla  leader  to  Prime  Minister 
and,  eventually,  to  President  of  Iieland, 
dominating  his  nation's  political  life  in 
the  latter  offices  for  35  years.  His  was 
the  guiding  hand  in  eliminating  one  by 
one  the  rights  of  the  crown  to  oversee 
and  control  Irish  afifairs,  in  drafting  the 
republic's  constitution,  and  in  pressing 
forward  with  economic  and  social  re- 
form. 

At  the  same  time  De  Valera  exercised 
leadership  in  international  affairs.  Twice 
the  president  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Assembly,  in  later  years  he  played  a 
prominent  f  ole  in  post  World  War  II  de- 
velopments such  as  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Common  Market. 

Personally  austere  and  often  contro- 
versial— his  policy  of  neutrality  in  the 
war  and  his  condolence  call  on  the  Ger- 
man minister  when  Hitler  died  in  1945 
provoked  a  storm  of  criticism  among 
Americans — De  Valera  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  a  unified  Ireland. 

But  his  persistence  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity, his  courage,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  independence  earned  him 
not  only  the  trust  of  the  Irish  but  ulti- 
mately ungrudging  tributes  from  most 
of  his  opponents  as  well. 

Eamon  de  Valera  was  a  towering  fig- 
ure, a  revolutionary  and  statesman  who 
came  to  personify  Ireland's  Ideals  and 
aspirations.  All  of  us,  Mr.  President,  must 
share  a  sense  of  loss  In  the  death  of  this 
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Indomitable  and  extraordinary  individ- 
ual, whose  lifetime  of  achievement 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  man's  will  to  be 
free. 


NOTICE  OF  STAFF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
.suant  to  the  guidelines  sot  forth  by  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  in  their  July  10,  1974,  Congres- 
sional Record  joint  statement.  I  wii,h  to 
advise  tliat  my  legal  counsel,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter H.  Evans  HI,  T^ill  participate  from 
August  11  to  October  13  in  the  educa- 
tional exchange  program  sponsored  by 
the  European  Community's  visitors  pro- 
gram. I  am  advised  that  this  program, 
sponsored  by  tlie  European  Parliament 
and  Commission  of  European  Commu- 
nities, closely  parallels  the  leader  grant 
progi-am  operated  by  our  Department  of 
State,  and  meets  all  criteria  established 
by  the  July  10  statement.  Mr.  Evans  will 
be  utilizing  his  regular  vacation  time 
during  tliis  period. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITIES  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  few- 
weeks  ago  President  Ford  Issued  a  mes- 
sage which  tersely  rejected  major  recom- 
mendations made  to  him  by  the  Federal 
Coimcil  on  Aging. 

As  I  said  in  a  statement  to  tlie  Sen- 
ate on  July  28,  the  Pi-esident  semed  to 
take  the  attitude  that  the  Council  had 
somehow  spoken  out  of  turn  by  suggest- 
ing that  there  are  serious  shortcomings 
in  present  administration  efforts  on  be- 
half of  older  Americans. 

PurtheiTOore,  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
President  was  needlessly  abrasive  in  his 
attitude  to  the  Council,  wliich  came  into 
being  because  of  congressional  insistence 
that  a  high-level  unit  be  established  to 
assist  and  advise  the  President  on  mat- 
ters related  to  aging. 

Mr.  Bernard  Nash,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation-American Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  is  a  member  of  that  Fed- 
eral Council,  along  with  14  other  persons 
with  longstanding  concern  about  public 
issues  related  to  aging. 

He  has  informed  me  that  he  deems  it 
unfortunate  that  the  first  report  of  the 
Coimcil  should  have  been  met  with  so 
negative  a  response. 

He  lias  also  provided  an  editorial 
which  is  appearing  in  the  September 
AARP  News  Bulletin.  I  believe  that  this 
emphatic  and  compelling  statement  ad- 
mirably expresses  the  conceiTi  caused  by 
tlie  President's  action.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    QTESTION    of    PBTORrTIES 

About  15  months  ago,  15  distinguished 
Americans  were  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
Congresslonally  created  Federal  Coxmcll  on 


Aging,  charged  with  advising  and  assisting  the 
President  and  the  Congress  In  evaluating 
government  policies  and  programs  designed 
to  serve  older  Americans,  recommending 
needed  changes  and  serving  as  a  spokesman 
on  behalf  of  older  citizens. 

In  its  first  report  to  the  President  recently, 
the  Council  expressed  its  view  that  "the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  elderly  Is  of  crisis  pro- 
portions," requiring  special  attention  by  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  bi-anches  of  gov- 
ernment to  offset  the  effects  of  recession 
and  Inflation. 

"We  continue  to  be  distressed,"  the  Coun- 
cil said,  "about  the  apparent  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  the  economic  plight  of  the 
elderly  as  reflected  In  the  Administration's 
proposals  for  the  1976  Fiscal  Tear  budget. 
Cutbacks  In  federal  monies  for  Focial  services 
for  the  elderly  and  ceilings  on  benefit  pro- 
grams financed  from  social  insurance  trust 
funds  are  particularly  burdensome  to  this 
R^^e  group.  Many  of  their  financial  assets  are 
tied  to  fixed  sources,  while  their  needs  are 
mobile.  We  recommend  that  the  President 
rccoiislder  the  serious  effects  of  these  fi-scal 
proposp.ls  on  the  elderly  of  this  nation  with 
their  urgent  humanitarian  needs." 

To  its  reasoned  and  reasonable  recommen- 
dations, the  President  responded:  "The  per- 
spective and  recommendations  of  this  report 
are  limited  to  a  particular  area  of  interest 
and  advocacy.  The  report  dots  not  refiect 
the  Administration's  policies,  which  mtist 
refiect  a  broader  range  of  responsibilities  and 
priorities." 

Such  harsh  language  and  brusque  treat- 
ment of  a  report  prepared  by  a  bipartisan 
councU  composed  of  persons  highly  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  In  the  field  of 
aging  must  be  disheartening  to  the  Council, 
and  Is  surely  disappointing  to  our  Associa- 
tions. 

The  Council  is  precisely  charged  with  rep- 
resenting a  particular  area  of  Interest, 
namely,  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion's growing  older  population.  Its  very 
purpose  is  to  lielp  the  President  and  the 
Congress  comprehend  the  impact  of  broadly 
defined  priorities  on  the  narrowly  defined 
group  of  clti2ens  who  compose  its  constit- 
uency. For  the  President  to  dismiss  the 
recommendations  because  they  do  not  con- 
form to  his  policies  raises  serious  questions 
about  his  concept  of  the  Council's  role  and 
his  responsibility.  Needed  is  a  spirit  of  con- 
sultation and  cooperation,  not  an  attitude 
of  confrontation. 

In  rejecting  the  CouncU's  recommenda- 
tions, the  President  said  he  was  sjinpatbetic 
to  Us  concerns,  but  was  determined  "to 
reduce  the  biuxlen  of  Inflation  on  our  older 
citizens,  and  that  effort  demands  that  the 
government  spending  be  limited.  Inflation 
is  one  of  the  cruetest  and  most  pervasive 
problems  facing  older  Americans,  so  many 
of  whom  Uve  on  fixed  incomes.  A  reduction 
of  inflation,  tberefoie.  Is  in  the  best  interests 
of  aU  Americans  and  would  be  of  particular 
benefit  to  the  aging." 

No  member  of  the  Cotuicll  and  no  older 
Americans  would  likely  disagree  with  that 
statement.  The  issue  Is  essentially  one  of 
priorities.  In  defining  policies  and  programs 
to  control  infiAtlon.  the  CouncU  Is  asking 
tixe  President  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
impact  of  his  decisions  on  that  segment 
of  the  population  most  severely  affected. 

'While  all  Americans  are  burdened  by  ris- 
ing costs  of  food,  rent,  clothing,  medical  care 
and  transportation,  such  essentials  take  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  near-fixed  income 
of  the  elderly  than  oX  the  generally  higher 
Incomes  of  younger  people  in  the  work  force. 
Bent,  for  example,  takes  some  30  percent  of 
the  average  elderly  couple's  Income  com- 


pared with  15  percent  for  younger  couples. 
Many  elderly  who  are  able  to  work  and  would 
like  to  work  have  been  forced  out  of  the  labor 
market  completely.  Many  have  cea.sed  even 
to  look  for  v.'ork  and  no  longer  arc  counted 
in  unempioj-ment  statistics.  Even  thosw-  who 
can  fijid  work  are  limited  in  what  they  can 
earn  Ihroti^h  the  "retirement  test"  of  tho 
Social  Security  system. 

When  the  Council  suggested  that  the  PTf£- 
ident  reassess  his  priorities  in  the  war  oa 
inflation,  it  gjrely  had  In  mind  his  Con- 
gressionally  thwarted  attempt  to  limit  in- 
flation-bred Social  Security  benefit  incrcsse^ 
to  five  percent,  rather  than  the  8.7  peroen' 
called  tor  through  the  automatic-escalator 
provisions  of  the  law.  After  years  ot  etTorts 
by  ovir  Association  and  others,  that  provision 
wa.s  enacted  to  help  older  citizens  cope  with 
rampant  Inflation. 

And  it  also  had  in  mind  his  propoei'd  re- 
dactions in  other  programs  designed  to  serve 
the  elderly.  The  President's  budget  proposal 
for  1976  is  actually  moi-e  than  $42  million 
below  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Congress  is  itow  in  the  process  of  approv- 
ing the  1975  Amendments  to  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  with  provisions  to  strengthen  pres- 
ent soclfil  services,  nutrition,  research  and 
training  programs.  They  will  place  special 
emphasis  on  other  services  needed  to  enable 
older  Americans  to  remain  In  their  own 
homes  rather  than  enter  nursing  homes. 

Our  Association  believes  that  the  changes 
ai«  highly  desirable  and  urgently  needed 
And  we  trust  that  the  President  will  give 
the  measure  greater  consideration  than  he 
did  the  first  report  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  Aging.  The  meastu-e  will  demand  more 
than  words  of  sympathy  about  the  ue«d.s 
of  older  Americans.  It  will  demand  an  set 
of  appixiva!. 


VIRGINIA  COUNCIL  ON  HEALTH 
AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mi'.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  may  soon  be  called 
upon  to  consider  legislation  relating  to 
the  Federal  programs  of  assistance  to 
medical  students. 

One  of  Uie  most  important  aspects  ol 
tlie  debate  on  this  subject  concerns  dis- 
tribution of  health  manpower  through- 
out our  country.  There  are,  for  example, 
some  areas  where  the  physician -patient 
ratio  is  far  below  the  national  average 
and  below  that  needed  for  adequate 
health  care. 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  fortunate  to 
have  an  ambitious  program  aimed  at 
solving  the  problem  of  maldistribution. 
It  is  a  program  administered  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Council  on  Health  and  Medical 
Care,  and  it  has  achieved  much  in  re- 
c€nt  years. 

Fully  834  pliysicians  have  established 
practices  in  areas  of  need  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  In  fact,  the  Virginia  pro- 
gram has  been  cited  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  outstanding 
achievement,  and  recently  17  other 
States  have  contacted  Hie  Virginia  Coun- 
cil on  Health  and  Medical  Care  for  more 
information  ou  tlie  program. 

I  am  familiar  with  tiie  council  and 
the  great  work  that  they  continue  to  do. 
I  know  the  director  of  the  council,  Mr. 
Edgar  J.  Fisher,  Jr.,  and  I  commend  tiie 
council  and  Mr.  Fisher  for  his  great  serv- 
ice to  that  organization. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  this  Vir- 
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ginla  program  to  upcoming  legi*la1|ion  on 
health  manpower  programs,  I  askiunan- 
imous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Uecord 
at  this  point,  a  letter  Mr.  Edgar  J. :  ^isher, 
Jr..  has  sent  to  the  senior  Senate  ■  from 
Ma.ssachusetts,  Senator  Kenneoy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  E  ecord. 
a  s  follows : 

Auci-sr  13.  1^75 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Hcnate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeak  Mr.  Kznneot:  Tlie  Richmot'.d  Times 
Dispatch  of  August  10,  1975  carried  a  eature 
story  by  Bill  Connelly  of  the  Media  <  feneral 
News  Service  with  the  headline  "Ruri  ,1  Doc- 
tor Shortage  Worse."  A  copy  of  the  at  tide  Is 
enclosed.  You  will  note  that  you  are  quoted 
based  on  bearings  which  your  sulKoa  mittee 
investigating  the  shortage  held  recen  ly.  We 
are  sure  that  many  Virginians  who  ha  e  read 
the  story  must  have  reacted  with  avrp  rLse  as 
the  outlook  in  Virginia  is  not  as  du  nal  as 
It  is  perhaps  in  other  states.  It  is  unlor  cuuate 
that  during  the  hearings  and  as  a  re  lult  of 
research  carried  on  by  menibers  o:  your 
staff,  you  did  not  learn  of  the  rather  s'  iccess- 
ful  worlc  which  has  been  carried  on  l,ere  In 
Virginia  for  the  pa«t  twenty-five  y<  ars  to 
specifically  help  meet  the  shortage  of  physi- 
c-iaus  and  bring  about  a  better  dlstrll  ution. 
You  were  quoted  In  the  article  as  laying, 
"The  shortage  is  severe.  .  .  .  No  e  cisting 
porgram  anywhere  offers  a  proven,  o :  even 
a  promising,  solution."  We  take  stro  ig  ex- 
ception to  your  statement.  You  nee  1  look 
no  further  than  Virginia,  where  you  main- 
tain a  residence,  to  learn  about  one  ;  )roven 
and  successful  program  which  has  i  teered 
some  834  physicians,  both  family  and  other 
.specialists,  to  areas  of  need.  It  Is  the  Physi- 
cian Referral  Service  administered  I  y  the 
Virginia  Council  on  Health  and  N  edical 
Car*  with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  a:nd 
support  of  The  Medical  Society  of  Vi  rginia, 
the  Schools  of  Medicine  at  Eastern  VI  rginia, 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  and  the  t  niver- 
sity  of  Virginia,  the  Virginia  State  Bo  *rd  of 
Medicine,  the  Virginia  State  Departmsnt  of 
Health  and  the  American  Medical  i  .ssocl- 
atlon, 

Mr.  Connelly's  article  pointed  out  th  »t  the 
number  of  counties  in  the  United  States 
without  a  physician  has  increased  sino  >  1963. 
Although  Virginia  statistics  for  1963  a  re  not 
readily  available,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
there  were  three  counties  without  a  physi- 
cian then  and  only  one  now.  So  our  sit  latlon 
has  Improved.  Also,  It  should  be  note  I  that 
on  December  31,  1963  the  Virginia  C  >uncU 
listed  91  opportunities  for  family  phy!  iciaus 
and  60  family  physicians  as  being  available. 
For  other  specialists  there  were  78  oppo  rtuni- 
tiee  and  173  physicians  available.  Figures  as 
of  July  31,  1975  show  that  there  were  1  W  op- 
portunities for  family  physicians  aril  129 
available.  There  were  also  200  openui  js  for 
specialists  and  774  specialists  Listed  wi  ,h  the 
Council  as  seeking  practice  opportunii  ies  In 
the  Commonwealth.  Certainly  the  sup  ply  of 
physicians  fcM'  placement  in  our  Stai  e  has 
increased  since  1963,  and  not  worsen  k1. 

The  Virginia  Council,  without  stats  and 
federal  tax  support  operating  on  contr  buted 
dollars,  has  developed  and  shared  r<  cruit- 
ment  techniques,  advice  and  suggestion  3  with 
liuudreds  of  community  leaders  in  cities, 
towns,  and  rural  communities  from  c:  linco- 
t«ague  to  Pennington  Gap  and  Piirc<  Uvllle 
to  ClaudvUle,  placing  physicians  in  these 
towns  as  well  as  in  dozejos  in  betwe*  nx.  In 
Mr.  Connelly's  article  there  was  no  mintlon 
of  this  successful  program  which  hag  been 
.singled  out  and  recognized  by  the  Amsrlcan 
Medical  Association  for  special  recognition. 


Nowhere  In  the  article  was  mention  made 
of  the  increasing  number  of  family  practice 
residency  programs  which,  In  Virginia,  have 
many  more  applicants  than  available  places. 
Now,  only  the  very  best  qualified  applicants 
are  accepted  at  The  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  University  of  Virginia  to  train 
as  family  physicians.  Physicians  turned  out 
from  these  fine  programs  are  setting  up  their 
practices  in  small  communities  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  increasing  numbers  in  the 
future.  This,  Mr.  Kennedy,  provides  another 
promi-sing  solution. 

The  Virginia  Council  on  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Care  Is  Involved  in  other  activities,  too. 
which  hold  promise  for  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, the  deans  of  the  three  medical  schools 
in  Virginia  make  regular  safaris  Into  rural 
areas,  arranged  by  the  Council,  so  that  they 
may  meet  with  physicians,  hospital  admin- 
istrators and  community  leaders,  including 
legislators,  to  learn  of  local  needs  and  prob- 
lems and  thus  better  determine  how  the 
medical  schools  can  serve  rural  areas  with 
physician  manpower.  The  Council  maintains 
a  special  list  of  communities  where  two, 
three  or  four  family  physicians  can  be  ab- 
sorbed at  the  same  time.  This  helps  promote 
the  development  of  group  practices  in  small 
communities  where  family  practice  residents 
can  locate  together.  Annually  the  three  medi- 
cal schools  provide  th»  Council  with  the 
names  of  all  their  medical  students  broken 
down  according  to  communities  from  which 
they  come.  This  list  Is  made  available  to 
community  leaders,  including  legislators, 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  so  that  con- 
tact can  be  made  with  students  encourag- 
ing them  to  return  to  those  areas  of  the  stat« 
where  they  grew  up. 

The  Virginia  Council  is  Involved  in  many 
other  specific  cooperative  activities  with  the 
medical  schools,  the  Virginia  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians,  the  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Medicine  and  the  Virginia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  help  increase  the  supply 
of  physicians  practicing  in  Virginia.  It  is 
aggressively  selling  Virginia  as  a  good  place 
to  practice  to  both  those  trained  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  those  from  outside  of  the 
state.  Anyone  in  a  position  of  leadership  who 
says  that,  "No  existing  program  anywhere 
offers  a  proven,  or  even  promising,  solution," 
has  not  done  his  homework  and  is  unin- 
formed. In  citing  the  crisis  of  meeting  the 
problem  of  the  shortage  of  physicians  it  is 
only  fair  to  give  credit  to  those  who  are  suc- 
cessfully coping  with  the  problem. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  too  that  in  some 
of  the  specialty  categories,  there  is  an  over 
supply  of  physicians.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  general  surgeons  and  pathologists  where 
the  supply  is  far  greater  than  the  demand. 
At  its  Annual  Meeting  in  1974  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  passed  a  resolution 
encouraging  all  states  to  consider  the  devel- 
opment of  organizations  similar  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Council  on  Health  and  Medical  Care. 
Tlie  Virginia  Council  and  the  Michigan 
Health  Council  were  cited  as  the  only  two 
organizations  of  their  kind  in  the  country. 
The  Michigan  Health  Council  maintains  a 
successful  physician  placement  service  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Virginia  Council.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  was  modeled  after  Virginia's 
program!  During  the  past  few  months  seven- 
teen states  have  contacted  the  Virginia  Coun- 
cil on  Health  and  Medical  Care  for  informa- 
tion and  help. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  should  you  wish  additional 
information  atmut  what  we  are  doing  in  Vir- 
ginia, perhaps  the  enclosed  material  will  be 
of  interest  and  assistance.  As  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  the  Virginia  Council  stands 
ready  to  help  any  state  whicli  has  similar 


problems  and  would  like  to  work  on  prac- 
tical solutions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  J.  Fisher.  Jr.. 

Director. 

RiR.M.  Doctor  Short.ace  Worse 
(By  Bill  Connelly) 

Washington.— After  years  of  trying  to  at- 
tract more  doctors  and  dentists  to  rural 
America,  with  little  success,  federal  health 
planners  and  politicians  seem  to  have  run 
out  of  idea-s. 

Despite  the  millions  spent  in  various  fed- 
eral and  state  programs,  the  health  care 
shortage  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  ap- 
pears to  be  worsening  every  year. 

In  19fi3.  98  counties  in  the  United  States 
had  no  doctor.  Today.  135  counties  have  no 
doctor.  The  shortage  of  doctors  In  rural  areas 
l.s  estimated  at  20.000  (based  on  a  goal  of 
one  doctor  for  1.000  people)  and  could  go 
to  30,000  by  1985.  The  average  age  of  prac- 
ticing rural  doctors  Is  54. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass..  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  holding  hearings  on 
the  problem  last  week,  offered  this  gloomy 
a.ssessment:  "This  shortage  is  severe.  .  . 
No  existing  program  anywhere  offers  a  proven, 
or  even  promising,  solution." 

The  problem,  as  always,  is  that  young  doc- 
tors, dentists  and  other  health  professional."! 
would  rather  practice  In  comfortable  metro- 
politan areas  than  go  to  small  towns  where 
the  work  load  is  heavy,  the  cultural  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  limited  and  the  medi- 
cal facilities  often  Inadequate. 

Some  government  programs  have  helped 
to  ease  the  shortage — young  doctors  serving 
two-year  terms  In  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps;  educational  loans  to  medical  stu- 
dents who  agree  to  serve  In  shortage  areas; 
establishment  of  community  and  regional 
health  centers;  special  programs  for  Indians, 
migrant  workers  and  the  elderly. 

But  no  program  seems  to  offer  a  long-range 
solution.  "Given  the  strong  cultural  forces 
at  play,"  Kennedy  said,  [the  programs)  were 
and  are  bound  to  fail.  There  are  virtually  no 
ways  to  compete  with  $50,000  a  year  and 
life  ill  an  affluent  suburb." 

Much  federal  and  state  money  has  gone 
Into  various  "loan  forgiveness"  programs,  in 
which  young  doctors  can  pay  off  their  gov- 
ernment educational  loans  by  practicing  for 
a  few  years  In  shortage  areas.  The  House 
recently  passed  bills  seeking  to  strengthen 
this  approach  to  aiding  rural  areas. 

But  recent  studies  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  by  a  consulting  firm  hired 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  concluded  that  these  loan  programs 
have  not  been  effective.  Once  young  doctors 
and  dentists  set  up  practice  and  begin  earn- 
ing good  Incomes,  they  usually  prefer  to  pay 
off  the  loans  rather  than  to  go  to  rural  com- 
munities. 

Most  of  the  doctors  who  did  pay  off  their 
loans  by  serving  in  rural  areas,  the  studies 
found,  admitted  that  they  had  planned  to 
move  to  those  areas  anyway. 

The  average  graduating  medical  student 
has  an  education  debt  of  about  $7,000,  ac- 
cording to  HEW.  At  that  price,  a  well-paid 
professional  finds  It  much  easier  to  "buy  out" 
of  his  agreement  and  settle  in  a  pleasant 
urban  or  suburban  community. 

Donald  M.  McCartney  of  the  CONSAD  Re- 
search Corp.  of  Pittsburgh,  the  firm  that 
studies  HEW's  loan  programs,  concluded  that 
it  might  be  mart  effective  to  finance  fewer 
students  at  $20,000  to  $30,000  each  than  to 
make  numerous  smaller  loans.  The  larger 
debt  would  be  a  stronger  Incentive  to  choo^ 
rural  or  small  town  practice. 
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McCartney  further  suggested  to  Kennedy's 
health  Bubcommlttee  that  the  government 
seek  out  the  students  most  likely  to  prefer 
riiral  communities — because  of  family  and 
cultural  ties — and  concentrate  the  available 
aid  on  them  instead  of  trying  for  broader 
participation. 

Other  proposals  advanced  by  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  Include: 

Encourage  medical  schools  to  foster  more 
respect  for  family  doctors  by  strengthening 
their  general  practice  emphasie. 

Push  for  development  of  television  and 
computer  linkups  to  give  rural  doctors  more 
opportunities  for  consultation  with  special- 
ists and  for  continuing  earicatlou  with  dis- 
tant medical  centers. 

Encourage  young  doctors  to  open  group 
practices,  with  government  incentives,  in 
rural  and  small  town  areas. 

Still  others  suggested  that  the  soUuioii 
will  be  more  complex,  requiring  broader  ef- 
lorcs  to  help  rural  America  develop  better 
schools,  hospitals,  transportation  systems, 
housing  and  cultural  amenities— all  of  which 
would  make  rural  comrnvmities  more  attrac- 
tive to  health  professionals. 

Few  new  ideas  were  unearthed  iu  the  hear- 
injs,  but  Kennedy  said  the  Eubcoaimiitee 
wants  to  develop  legislation. 

"Over  the  past  decade,"  Kennedy  said, 
'the  federal  government  has  eMp)euded  more 
than  $3.4  bUlion  to  support  the  training  of 
health  manpower.  I  believe  that  If  the  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  continue  subsidizing  the 
training  of  physicians,  then  It  must  do  so 
in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  physicians  for  all  our  citizens,  rural 
and  urban  alike." 


ratified  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
most  of  these  nations  have  adopted  the 
necessai-y  implementing  legislation.  But 
it  is  the  United  States  tliat  Is  dragging 
its  feet. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  running  out. 
Each  year  the  number  of  signatories 
grows.  While  it  is  far  too  late  to  be 
among  the  first  to  ratify  this  treaty,  I 
pray  that  the  Senate  will  not  relegate 
us  to  the  last.  We  still  have  time  ■within 
this  Congress  to  act  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  seeing  that  wc  take 
prompt  action. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVErnriON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1948  the  United  Nations,  under  U.S.  lead- 
ership, unanimously  adopted  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Tliis  was  an  liistorlc 
occasion.  It  was  the  fii-st  human  rights 
convention  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  it  represented  the 
culmination  of  several  years  of  efforts 
by  our  delegates.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  heralded  the  event  as  one  "of 
great  importance  in  the  development  of 
international  law  and  of  cooperation 
among  States  for  tlie  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating practices  offensive  to  all  civilized 
mankind." 

The  influence  of  the  American  delega- 
tion Is  particularly  evident  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  convention  for  it  embraces 
familiar  Anglo-American  legal  theoi'y 
and  traditional  American  common  law 
concepts.  In  light  of  the  history  of  the 
drafting  of  this  convention,  tiie  reluc- 
tance of  the  Senate  to  take  action  on  this 
treaty  has  been  especially  puzzling. 

TTie  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  re"vlewed  this  treaty  three 
times  and  each  time  has  concluded  that 
the  arguments  of  tlie  opposition  have  not 
withstood  tlie  test  of  time.  I  could  not 
agree  more.  The  speciousness  of  the 
critics'  reasoning  can  be  seen  by  an  argu- 
ment which  was  first  raised  in  1950.  At 
that  time  it  was  argued  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate ratified  the  convention  and  Congress 
adopted  appi'oprlate  implementing  legis- 
lation, we  would  be  particularly  vulner- 
able since  It  was  obvious  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  drag  its  feet  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  as  unrealistic  as  this  ai-gu- 
ment  was  in  1950,  It  Is  ludicrous  today. 
There  are  now  87  nations  which  have 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Kli.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  report  that,  accDrding  to  current 
U.S.  census  approximations,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  as  of 
September  1,  1975,  was  214,411.014.  This 
represents  an  increxire  of  1,834,204  since 
September  1  of  last  year.  It  also  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  180,880  since  Au- 
giist  1  of  this  year,  that  is,  in  just  1  short 
month. 

Thus,  in  this  last  year,  v,e  have  added 
enough  additional  people  to  fill  three 
cities  the  size  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


THE  I.SRAELI-EGYPTIAN  DIS- 
ENGAGEMEIsT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  which  I  delivered 
la^t  evening  in  New  York  on  the  recently 
concluded  Israeli-Egyptian  disengage- 
ment agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Kemarks  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 

For  the  second  time  since  the  Yom  Kippur 
Wiir  Israel  has  agreed  to  withdraw  from  de- 
fensive positions  lu  tha  Slnal  In  the  hope  that 
peace,  like  the  Israeli  defense  line,  wiU  be 
brought  closer  to  home.  But  unlike  the  earlier 
disengagement  with  Egypt  or  last  year's 
agreement  with  Syria,  this  most  recent  agree- 
ment Involves,  for  the  first  time,  the  station- 
ing of  American  personnel  in  the  zone  sepa- 
rating two  hostile  armies. 

This  is  a  development  that  many  Ameri- 
cans and  many  Israelis  have  greeted  with 
reservations;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
am  among  those  who  are  concerned  at  the 
implications  of  superpower  Involvement  In 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  In  my  judgment  the 
greatest  chance  for  a  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  lies  In  agreements  that  the 
pEirtles  themselves  can  oversee  and  defend — 
agreements  that  leave  Israel  with  borders 
that  Israel  can  protect  and  that  Incorporate 
the  fundamental  political  reconcUiatiou  on 
which — alone — a  lasting  peace  must  be  based. 
In  the  search  for  peace,  a  change  of  line  is 
no  substitute  for  a  change  of  heart.  The  fact 
that  even  the  meager  uuUrrstandings  on 
movement  toward  a  political  r ettlemeut  have 
beeu  relegated  to  a  secret  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  to  Foreign  Minister  AUon. 
rather  than  an  open  accord  between  Israel 
and  Egj-pt,  is  a  dlsappoln'.ment  to  many  of 
us  here  this  evening,  to  many  in  Israel  and 
to  those  in  Egypt  who  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  futility  of  coutinulug  mlUtary 
conflict. 

I  believe  that  many  of  us  In  this  country 
and  lu  Israel  who  long  for  peace  were  pre- 
pared to  press  harder  for  an  agreement  be- 
twc'.ii  I.irael  ar.d  E^ypt  that  would  begin  the 


long  process  of  political  reconciliation — an 
agreement  that  would  permit  Aratw  and 
Israelis  to  work  together,  to  trade  with  one 
another,  to  talk  with  one  another,  to  see  for 
themselves  the  truth  about  their  neightKir. 
But  the  American  side  was  unwilling  to  take 
the  time  and  lacked  the  inclination  to  pursue 
such  an  agreement;  and  the  result  of  Ameri- 
can impatience  was  sustained  pressure  on 
Israel  that,  iu  the  end,  Israel  could  not  resist. 
First,  Israel  was  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the 
March  shuttle.  Then  the  flow  of  vital  mili- 
lATy  equipment  to  Israel,  including  spare 
pans,  was  cut  off.  Finplly.  unceriaiiities 
about  the  continuation  of  American  diplo- 
matic .support  for  Israel  were  voiced  behind 
I  he  closed  doors  of  background  press  brief - 
mg.s.  Tlie  message  to  Israel  was  U'lmisiak- 
able;  it  would  be  necessary  to  settle  for  an 
essentially  military  disengagement  with  only 
the  most  limited  elemeuti  of  politic.-.!  r?con- 
ciliation. 

Yet  ill  the  face  of  these  pressures — over- 
whelming between  friends  so  disproportion- 
ate in  size  and  pov.-er — I'irael  summoned  the 
re.«otuces  to  resist  last  Spring,  with  the  re-, 
suit  that  the  agreement  Ir.ltlaied  on  Sep- 
tember lt>t  If.  for  all  its  shortcsmlngs,  better 
than  the  agreement  pressed  upon  Israel  lu 
March.  Better  not  only  for  Israel,  but  for  the 
United  States  as  well.  The  disengagement  line 
is  mora  readily  defended  by  Israel  and  Is 
therefore  more  stable.  The  duration  of  the 
agreement  is  longer  by  a  g'X»d  measure. 
And  in  otlier  v.ays  as  well  the  new  agreement 
is  a  more  promising  one  than  the  proposal 
tu£:t  Israel  could  not  accept  iu  March.  Tiie 
tjuclusiou  is  unavoidable  that  the  Israelis 
v.erc  wise  to  say  "no"  hi  March;  only  time 
can  establish  the  wisdom  of  the  agrecmeiu 
signed  in  September 

The  Administration  proposal  to  place 
American  persomiel  in  the  strategic  Siuai 
passes  is  tiie  most  troublesome  element  in 
the  new  accord.  Despite  Administration 
claims  that  this  arrangement  was  essential 
to  the  negotiation  I  remain  unpersiiaded 
that  no  alternative  could  be  found.  The  Is- 
raelis and  Egyptians  are  now  to  conduct  vir- 
tually all  the  necessary  surveillance  by  them- 
selves in  any  case;  the  marginal  contribution 
of  American  personnel  to  this  purpose  raises 
mere  problems  than  it  solves.  I  have  simply 
not  seen  sufficient  evidence  that  all  otlier 
approaches  were  exhausted  before  we  a^eed 
to  go  into  the  passes. 

Our  presence  In  the  Siual  has  created  ap- 
prehensions at  home.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  Soviets  might  make  the  wholly  unac- 
ceptable demand  for  a  presence  in  a  subse- 
quent Middle  East  agreement.  But  most  dis- 
turbing, oiu-  presence  iu  the  Slnal  could 
become  the  precedent  for  a  most  dangerous 
and  unwise  conviction  that  somehow  an 
American  presence  can  substitute  for  secure 
borders  for  Israel.  Should  this  notion  gain 
currency  It  could  well  become  a  source  of 
pressure  on  Israel  to  accept  indefensible 
borders  that  would  somehow  be  protected 
by  an  American  presence.  Such  an  approach 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  a  mistake  of 
historic  pix>portlon6,  which  would  pob  Israel 
of  Us  security  and  independence  and  put 
off,  perhaps  indefinitely,  the  genuine  accom- 
modation between  Arab  and  Israeli  that  we 
aie  all  seeking. 

In  expressing  these  reservations  I  wL>li  to 
be  clear  on  one  point:  the  analogy  between 
the  stationing  of  American  personnel  In  the 
Slnal  and  the  errors  of  American  policy  In 
Vietnam — even  its  earliest  stages — Is  shallow 
and  misleading.  We  must  not  allow  the  mis- 
takes of  that  tragic  war  to  haunt  us  In  the 
pursuit  of  a  deliberate  and  measured  foreign 
policy.  We  must  not  reooll  from  tiie  responsi- 
biUUes  that  our  leadership  of  the  free  world 
imposes  upon  us.  I  believe,  as  Z  hare  Indi- 
cated, that  there  are  argtiments  against  send- 
ing Americans  Into  the  passes,  but  a  mis- 
taken reference  to  Vietnam  Is  not  among 
them. 
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In  1970.  three  years  before  the 
pur  War.  I  urged  that  the  total 
tion  of  the  Slnal  was  an  essential 
In  any  long-term  peace  between 
Kgypt.  The  war  of  attrition,  the  Yom 
War.  and  the  events  of  the  two 
So'vlng  It  have  strengthened  that  cor 
Among  the  disappointments  of  the 
agreement   I   count  the   forward 
of  Egyptian  military  forces  deeper 
Siual  and  the  agreed  augmentation 
forces,  however  modest.  I  hope  that 
of  the  current  agreement  will  not 
pattern    for    a    subsequent    settl 
that,  on  the  contrary,  any  final  set 
will  involve  Egyptian  as  well  as  Is: 
drawals   from   the   Sinai   east    of    t 
Canal. 

In  the  long  run  the  real  test  of  th 
gagement  agreement  will  come  In  thi 
tlon    of    relations    between    Egypti 
Israelis.  The  larger  their  role  in 
a   Middle   East   peace,   and  the 
role  of  the  great  powers,  the  better 
concerned. 

By  first  pressuring  Israel  to  wi 
the  strategic  passes — and  now  by 
to  insert  Americans  into  them — the 
istratlon  has  assumed  awesome  rP:^ 
Itles  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
stimptlon   of    these    responsibilities 
without    Congressional     consultatio 
at  times,  over  the  objections  of 
majorities.  The  nature  of  the 
in  which  the  American  presence  has 
inextricably  twund  up  with  the 
as  a  whole,  has  left  the  Congress  little 
tunity  other  than  to  give  voice  to 
cerns  that  many  of  us  feel. 

When  the  Issue  comes  before  the 
I  hope  to  vote  to  approve  the  subrst 
the  agreement  as  It  has  been 
the    American    people.    Needless    to 
Congress  will  wish  to  have  Secret  arr 
Inger  and  President  Pord  confirm 
are    no    secret    understandings 
oral,  that  have  been  withheld  from 
greas.  Full  disclosure  is  essential 
to   retain   the   confidence   of   th*- 
people   but   to   assure   the   integrity 
agreement. 

I  hope  to  vote  to  support  the 
despite   the   misgivings   that  I   have 
with    you    this   evening— ^mlsglvings 
took  pains  to  express  Ions  before  th€ 
ment  was  reached.  I  do  so  in  recognl  tl 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  unhappi:  y 
denied  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
structive  role  that  it  would  have 
and  that  I  am  confident  it  would  h.ave 
had  it  been  consulted  before  the 
was  concluded.  The  Issue  now  is. 
black  and  white,  yes  or  no. 

It  Is  my  hope  that,  with  this  ag: 
behind  us.  the  next  step  In  Israeli 
relations    will    be    taken    along    a 
path — along  the  path  of  political 
ation  which  alone  can  lead  to  a  s 
lasting  peace. 
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ELECTION  OP  HON.  THOMAS  C. 
WALKER  AS  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF  OF  THE  VFW 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preskiejit,  on 
August  22.  1975,  Thomas  C.  'Pete" 
Walker  was  elected  commander  ir  chief 
of  the  Vetei-ans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  its 
76th  national  convention  in  Los  Ai  igeles, 
CaUf. 

Pete  Walker  is  a  distingiiished  ifVmer- 
ican,  who  had  an  outstanding  war  k-ecord 
in  both  World  War  n  and  Kona.  He 
is  active  In  the  affairs  of  his  comr  lunity 
of  New  London.  Conn.,  and  has  seiVed  In 
all  the  important  posts  of  the  virw  at 
the  local,  State,  and  national  lev<  Is.  He 
is  well  versed  In  the  problems  (which 
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aflfect  our  Nation's  veterans,  and  in  the 
important  issues  of  national  security. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Pete  Walker 
discussed  his  views  on  some  of  the  issues 
which  will  affect  our  Nation  in  the 
coming  year.  He  is  a  man  who  speaks 
Ills  convictions,  and  never  ducks  an  issue. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  for  my  col- 
leagues to  review  his  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  acceptance 
speech  of  Pete  Walker  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

This  I  Believe 
(By  Thomas  C.  "Pete"  Walker.  Commander- 
in-Chief,  VFW) 

Thank  you  my  comrades.  Tliank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  greatest 
honor  which  can  be  bestowed  on  a  member  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  I  pledge  to  each  of  you  here  and  to 
each  and  every  member  of  our  great  orga- 
nization, my  best  for  the  year  to  come. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  my  own  Post  who  started  me  through  the 
chairs  and  backed  me  all  the  way.  To  my 
District  and  the  Department  of  Connecticut, 
I  say  tliank  you  for  your  support  and  for 
telling  me  chat  I  could  make  the  highest 
office.  And,  to  the  Eastern  Conference,  my 
personal  thanks  for  stipporting  my  candidacy, 
and  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  other 
three  Conferences  for  having  faith  in  me.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  prove  worthy  of  your 
trust  and  confidence. 

A  special  thanks  to  the  two  great  Past  Com- 
manders-in-Chief under  whose  guidance  I 
have  had  the  privilege  t-o  serve.  Thanks  to 
Ray  Soden  and  to  fine  and  outstanding  John 
Stang.  Both  are  fine  Americans,  great  patriots 
and  good  personal  friends. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  each  and 
every  member  of  our  great  organization  must 
understand  the  purposes  and  objectives  and 
direction  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
that  we  are  a  patriotic  group  that  loves  coun- 
try above  self.  Of  covirse,  we  do  and  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  that  fact.  But  we  have  a 
much  deeper  meaning  and  goals.  And.  I 
believe  that  they  must  be  reviewed  from  time 
to  time. 

You  have  put  your  tru.st  In  me  by  elect- 
ing me  your  new  Commander-in-Chief.  And, 
It  Is  Important  to  me,  as  your  Commander- 
in-Chief,  that  you.  each  member,  know  my 
beliefs.  Each  of  you  have  elected  me  and 
are  entitled  to  know  the  type  of  leaders  in 
whom  you  have  placed  your  trust  and  what 
he  Is  thinking. 

I  believe  the  Ideals  and  goals  which  have 
been  those  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  for  76  years  are  still 
the  same.  The  lofty  and  pure  objectives  of 
our  organization  can  never  change.  They 
are  carved  In  our  hearts  and  in  marble  and 
bronze — they  can  never  change.  Nor,  should 
they. 

I  believe  that  the  objectives  of  our  society 
of  men  who  have  fought  overseas  for  our 
coimtry  are  the  same  as  those  as  America 
as  a  whole.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
the  corner  on  something  sacred.  Duty, 
country,  allegiance,  fidelity,  patriotism  are 
not  Just  words  common  to  members  of  the 
V.F.W.  The  preserving  and  defending  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  all 
her  enemies,  whomsoever  Is  not  our  job 
alone. 

I  believe  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Is  dedicated  to  the  objectives  that 
deserve  the  undivided  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  also  believe  that  It  is  our  duty 
to  keep  these  objectives  before  the  American 
people  so  that  they  do.  In  fact,  give  their 
undivided  support  to  those  objectives.  We 


can  do  this  only  by  acting  as  we  should, 
setting  examples  for  our  fellow  citizens, 
especially  children,  and  by  educating  the 
people  of  this  great  country  by  telling  them 
why  it  Is  so  great. 

I  believe  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  is  composed  of  men  whose  devout 
loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  Americanism  defies 
challenge. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  V.F.W.  is  not 
really  an  organization.  That  it  is  a  concept — 
an  Idea — an  endless  devotion — a  rallying 
point — a  center  of  patriotic  concern  and  love 
of  fellowman  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  I  agree  with  that  statement.  For.  where 
else  can  one  find  men  and  the  women  of  tlie 
Ladies  Auxiliary  taking  time  from  needed 
recreation,  vacations  and  family  outings  to 
take  part  in  community  activities,  safety 
and  membership  programs.  We  are  a  volun- 
t.iry  organization  with  the  highest  of  ideals 
and  devotion. 

I  believe  that  the  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces  have  demon- 
strated their  loyalty  to  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship  to  the  degree  that  obligates 
th.e  Federal  government  to  assist  those  who 
are  in  need.  I  also  believe  that  the  needs  of 
those  who  served  range  from  education  to 
compensation  fcr  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, to  a  pension  for  the  needy,  especially 
the  older  World  War  I  veteran,  to  the  best 
hospital  system  in  the  world  for  those  who 
need  it,  to  a  final  resting  place  among  other 
veterans   if  so   desired. 

I  believe  that  fair  and  just  treatment — 
nothing  more,  nor  nothing  less — for  the  na- 
tion's veterans  wUl  demonstrate  to  the 
future  generations  of  young  Americans  that 
their  sacrifices  In  time  of  war  will  be  duly 
acknowledged  by  their  grateful  government. 
But,  If  this  treatment  is  perceived  to  be 
unjust  or  unfair,  future  Americans  will  un- 
derstand that  service  to  country  in  time  of 
war  Is  nothing  special  and  that  pur  great 
nation  will  find  itself  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing a  lack  of  support  In  time  of  need. 

I  believe  that  there  are  forces  in  and  out 
of  government  which  are  working  to  bring 
veterans  programs  to  a  close.  I  believe  that 
we  are  In  an  era  of  our  government  caring 
more  for  the  price  of  everything,  but  know- 
ing the  value  of  nothing.  More  and  more  ne 
can  see  erosion  and  the  chipping  away  at 
existing  programs.  Price  tags  are  set.  Limits 
are  placed.  Programs  are  eliminated.  Belts 
are  tightened  to  the  wrong  notch.  Bullets 
are  bitten,  then  will  not  fire  because  of  dents 
made  in  the  wrong  places. 

I  believe  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
can  honestly  point  to  a  record  of  patriotic 
service  in  behalf  of  the  veteran  of  this  coun- 
trj'— on  the  National,  State  and  community 
levels — that  is  second  to  none.  Second  to  any 
other  service  organization.  Second  to  any 
other  veteraiLs  organization.  And,  I  believe 
tjiat  we  should  take  credit  for  It.  I  believe 
that  the  V.F.W.  has  and  should  make  its  con- 
cern for  veterans  programs,  benefits  and  his 
welfare  second  only  to  its  concern  for  our 
countiy's  welfare  and  security.  I  believe  we 
will. 

I  believe  If  we  do  not,  then  we  deserve  to 
lose  what  we  hold  so  dear.  If  we  do  not  stand 
tall,  the  veteran  will  see  compensation  taxed, 
his  hospitals  second  rate,  his  pension  pro- 
gram lost  to  social  welfare  programs,  doc- 
tors and  nurses  leave  the  employ  of  the  VA, 
compensation  rating  regulations  changed  for 
the  worse,  continued  high  unemployment 
rates,  especially  for  the  yotinger  veteran, 
cuts  In  the  ability  of  employment  officers 
funds,  further  erosion  of  the  veterans  pref- 
erence In  hiring,  and  a  more  disgraceful 
cemetery  system  without  space  or  locations 
to  bury  those  wlio.  In  death,  are  all  heroes  to 
their  Maker. 

I  believe  that  if  It  were  not  for  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  pioneering  In  the  estab- 
lishment    of     practically     every     veterans 
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rights,  benefit  and  program  on  the  records 
today  and  standing  tall  and  telling  It  like  it 
is,  that  veterans  across  this  land  would  not 
have  what  they  have  today.  We  were  the 
organization  which  worked  so  closely  with 
the  Congress  to  extend  and  increa.se  the  GI 
Bill  education  assistance  over  a  Presidential 
veto.  We  were  the  ones  who  called  for  its 
continuance  to  be  a  recruiting  Inducement 
for  the  voluntary  Armed  Service.  We  pro- 
tested cuts  m  the  commissary  system.  We 
urged  increases  in  disabled  veterans  com- 
pensation over  that  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  the  V.F.W.  which  de- 
manded reinstatement  of  medical  care  pro- 
grams cut  by  the  budgeteers.  We  think  our 
World  War  I  comrades  need  a  pension  with- 
out Income  limitations.  We  demand  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  In  each  and  every  state — 
not  a  shrine,  just  a  small  hallowed  place  to 
rest. 

I  believe  that  we  could  not  raise  our  voices 
to  be  heard,  either  by  the  public,  by  those 
in  political  power  or  in  the  halls  of  tlie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  if  we  did  not  have 
you,  my  comrades  and  sisters.  I  believe  that 
we  can  earn  the  membership  support  of 
millions  of  overseas  veterans  If  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  our  utmost  to  strengthen  and 
improve  our  individual  Posts.  I  believe  that 
our  successful  V.F.W.  Posts  provide  shining 
examples  for  every  community  so  that  we 
can  build  a  bigger  and  better  national  orga- 
nization. I  believe  that  our  strength  lies  in 
strength  of  membership — be  it  locally,  at  the 
state  level  or  nationally.  I  believe  that  our 
contlntious  years  of  growth  give  xis  the  voice 
which  Is  heard  In  all  places  In  the  land. 

Turning  to  the  security  of  our  beloved 
country,  these  articles  of  faith  I  believe, 
with  ail  the  power  that  God  gave  me: 

We  are  not  secure  because  we  are  free,  but 
we  are.  and  will  continue  to  be  free  If  we 
remain  secxire. 

With  more  to  conserve,  protect,  and  ad- 
vance than  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  I  call  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  support  and  sustain  American  mili- 
tary forces  second  to  none. 

I  believe  that  never  again,  comrades,  and 
I  mean  never,  should  we  embark  on  a  war 
and  not  attain  victory  in  the  shortest  time 
possible. 

This  I  believe,  that  detente  has  been  a 
policy  disa.ster  both  for  America  and  for 
the  non-Communist  world,  and  I  call  upon 
the  Administration  to  start  telling  it  like 
it  is.  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  only 
when  a  clear  American  interest  is 
advanced  thereby. 

I  believe  that  In  the  Communist  scheme  of 
events,  America  is  their  last  domino. 

Plain  for  all  to  see,  is  an  American  Con- 
gress so  tangled  up  in  their  internal  pro- 
cedures that  the  unforgiving  security  needs 
of  our  country  play  second  fiddle  to  personal 
ambition.  We  see  Portugal  in  a  slow  motion 
slide  into  terminal  Communist,  both  Greece 
and  Turkey  rebuffed  and  affronted  by 
American  policy,  and  our  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  as  General  "Dick"  Walters  so 
clearly  told  us,  hamstrung,  hampered  and 
hassled  by  Congressional  "show-boating." 

These  things,  I  believe,  and  more. 

I  believe  that  America  should  pay  our 
share  only  of  the  dollar  cost  of  that  United 
Nations  "Cavern  of  Winds." 

I  believe  that  the  United  Slates  Canal, 
located  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  must 
remain  American  forever,  without  any  Ifs, 
and,  or  buts. 

I  further  believe  that  after  Cuba  expels 
the  Soviet  military  presence,  frees  the  jailed 
thousands  whose  only  offense  Is  that  they 
stood  up  to  Castro,  pays  us  the  millions  of 
dollars  due  us  for  stolen  U.S.  companies, 
find  stops  her  campaign  of  petty  harassments 
against  the  U.S.  Naval  facility  at  Guantan- 
auio  Bay.  we  might  begin  to  consider  deal- 
ing with  that  unhappy  island.  But.  don't 
hold  your  breath,  comrades.  Castro  was.  Is, 


and  will  remain  an  American-hating  Com- 
munist. As  he  won't  change,  we  must  never 
cave  in. 

I  believe  that  the  stand-by  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  must  be  eupported  so  that  this 
irreplaceable  national  asset  can  be  ex- 
panded in  time  of  need. 

I  deeply  believe  that  every  young  Amer- 
ican owes  at  least  one  year  of  service  to 
his  coiuury  and,  to  this  end,  I  urge  that  a 
fair  and  truly  universal  plan  for  national 
service  be  presented  to  the  Congress,  letting 
the  political  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
Never  again,  my  comrades,  should  America, 
as  was  the  case  in  Vietnam,  wage  a  poor  boy.i' 
war.  We  are  all  Americans,  rich  or  poor,  city 
or  farm,  black  or  white,  and  we  better 
ativit  acUng  that  way,  now. 

I  believe  (and  the  President  knows  this) 
that  our  society  of  patriots  stood  by  him 
like  a  rock  when  certain  "Nervous  Nellies  " 
were  second  guessing  him  on  the  recovery  of 
the  container  ship  'Mayaguez. "  All  con- 
cerned got  a  V.P.W.  "well  done, "  and  while 
we  will  never  go  around  looking  for  a  fight, 
one  thing  Is  certain:  we  will  never  run  away 
from  an;-  international  mugger,  large  or 
szTiall. 

I  believe  that  America  should  never  leave 
her  dead  and  wounded  on  the  battlefield  to 
the  mercy  of  her  enemies.  Two  young 
Marines — Corporal  Charles  McMahon  of  Wo- 
burn,  Massachusetts,  and  Lance  Corporal 
Darwin  Judge  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa— were 
reported  left  behind  when  the  evacuation 
of  Saigon  was  completed. 

This  cannot  be;  this  must  not  be;  this  will 
not  be. 

These  two  young  men  symbolize  the  nearly 
1300  earlier  MIAs  whose  status  is  still  in 
doubt.  They  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
V.F.W.  Meeting  this  debt  of  honor  is  the 
least  our  country  can  do  for  these  hundreds 
of  her  missing  sons.  We  will  stand,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  with  their  tragedy-touched 
next-of-kin  for  as  long  as  it  takes. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees.  APL- 
CIO.  that  they  will  unionize  the  armed  forces 
starting  in  1976,  would  destroy,  first,  the 
armed  forces,  and,  next,  our  country.  This 
simple-minded  maneuver  must  and  will  be 
halted.  (I  understand  APL-CIO  leader  George 
Meany  wants  no  part  of  this  effort.  If  he 
needs  any  help  to  stop  this  self-destruct 
step,  he  need  oiily  place  a  call  to  me.) 

Comrades,  my  words  on  the  travesty  called 
"amnesty"  will  be  brief.  It  was  "no  "  yester- 
day; It  Is  "no"  today,  and  it  v.ill  be  "no" 
forever. 

Any  Presidential  candidate,  from  either  of 
our  great  political  parties,  who  chooses  to 
run  on  a  "pro-amnesty"  platform  In  1976 
will  lose,  and  lose  big,  and  he  will  deserve 
exactly  what  he  gets. 

Finally,  my  comrades,  and  from  my  heart : 

I  believe  In  our  great  organization  beyond 
tiie  telling  of  It. 

We  are  not  as  some  detractors  would  like 
to  picture  us,  a  group  of  war -story-telling, 
war  mongers. 

I  believe  that  our  faith  in  God,  and  with 
His  guidance  to  permit  us  to  work  to  main- 
tain a  strong  national  security  posture  and 
programs  for  the  veteran,  we  cannot  but  suc- 
ceed. We  have  an  organization  which  truly 
honors  the  memory  of  our  departed  com- 
rades. What  a  better  way  of  honoring  the 
dead  than  by  helping  the  living.  What  bet- 
ter an  organization  than  one  in  which  one 
can  associate  with  men  whom  we  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  bloodstained  battle- 
fields of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  title  "comrade  "  sums  up 
our  association.  "Comrade"  In  arms,  "com- 
rade" In  peace.  "Comrade"  in  concern  for  our 
communities,  states  and  nation.  "Comrade" 
In  the  battle  to  keep  veterans  programs  from 
useless  and  stupid  economy  cuts.  "Comrade" 
In  thought  for  those  who  might  have  to 
follow    us    in    battle   If    we    give   away   our 


heritage  through  lack  of  concern.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  comrade  of  yours  and  I  will  do  all 
my  best  to  make  you  proud  to  have  me  as  a 
comrade. 

I  believe  that  your  Commander-in-Chief 
is  morally  obligated  to  make  every  possible 
personal  sacrifice  that  will  contribute  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  many  objectives  of  our  or- 
ganization— and  in  humble  appreciation  of 
the  honors  and  duties  I  have  Inherited.  I 
solemnly  dedicate  my.self  to  this  opportuiii"-v 
to  serve  each  of  you  and  the  Veter.ms  c  t 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

This;.  I  believe. 


ETHICAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
ABORTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  difficult  issues  facing  Con- 
gress during  the  coming  weeks  is  the 
dralUng  of  a  resolution  which  v.'ould 
refer  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
Statos  on  abortion.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  has 
completed  hearings  on  the  many  as- 
pects of  this  question  and  hopefully 
will  be  able  to  resolve  possible  differ- 
ences among  themselves  in  order  to 
allow  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  full  Senate  to  vote  on  the  question. 

Recently  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  furnished  with  copies  of  an  article 
published  in  the  Hastings  Center  Studies 
by  Sissela  Bok,  entitled  "Ethical  Prob- 
lems of  Abortion."  Although  there  were 
some  helpful  thoughts  presented  in  the 
article,  there  were  other  assumptions  in 
it  which  should  not  go  onchallenged. 
Edwin  H.  Palmer  has  prepared  a  detailed 
response  to  the  Bok  article  which  I  am 
asking  be  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Palmer  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Evaluation  of  Sissela  Boks  "Ethical 
Problems  or  Abortion,"  Hastings  Center 
Studies 

(By  Edwin  H.  Palmer) 
Prof.  Sissela  Bok's  article  on   The  Ethical 

Problems  of  Abortion  evidences  much  that 

is  to  be  commended : 

1.  She  recognizes  that  there  Is  an  ethical 
and  moral  dimension  to  the  abortion  lssv;e. 
Some  have  failed  to  see  this,  believing  that 
abortions  have  no  more  of  an  ethical  aspect 
than  does  the  cutting  of  a  toenail  or  the 
digging  of  a  hole  or  the  running  of  a  race. 
But  Pi-of.  Bok  spends  twenty  pages  dealing 
with  the  moral-ethical  problems. 

2.  Prof.  Bok  recognizes  that  legality  Is  not 
the  same  as  morality.  Tlie  1973  Supreme 
Court  decision  grants  unrestricted  permis- 
sion for  abortions  during  the  first  trimester 
of  pregnancy.  After  the  first  trimester,  the 
state  may,  if  it  so  desires,  regulate  the  abor- 
tions in  order  to  protect  the  mother's  health: 
and  in  tiie  third  trimester,  the  state  may.  if 
it  so  desires,  forbid  abortion,  except  to  pro- 
tect the  life  of  health  of  the  prospective 
mother.  "But  it  would  be  v^Tong."  she  says, 
"to  conclude  from  these  decisions  that  no 
moral  distinctions  between  abortions  can 
now  be  made — that  what  IS  lawful  is  always 
Justifiable.  These  decisions  leave  the  moral 
Issues  of  abortion  open,  and  it  Is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  to  exercise  them"  (p.  33, 
col.  1). 

This  is  a  mo.,t  timely  and  Important  ob- 
servation in  an  era  when  many  people — in- 
cluding columnists.  Congressmen  and  edu- 
cators—are reasoning:  "Since  the  courts  a'- 
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low  abortion.  It  must  be  morally  permis- 
sible." Some  are  now  even  reasoning  that  the 
government  should  finance  aboi  tlons — a 
po3Uion  that  was  not  seriously  cc  nsldered 
bcroro  the  Supreme  Court  made  Us  leclsion. 

3.  She   rejects   the   abortionist   view   that 
■.omen  .should  have  the  right  to   Jo  what 

thfy  want  with  their  own  bodies,  i  ,nd  that 
removing  a  tetus  Is  comparable  to  cutting 
one's  hair  or  removing  a  disfiguring  growth' 
(p.  34.  col.  1).  For  "this  view  slmpl;  ignores 
the  fact  that  abortion  Involves  mjre  than 
Just,  one  life"  (ibid.) 

4.  After  viability  Prof.  Bok  would 
"all  abortions  save  the  raro  onss 
save  the  life  of  tlie  mother"  (p.  44, 

5.  "Between  quickening  and 
Prof.  Bok  writes,  ".  .  .  It  would 
unreasonable  t?  hold  that  special 
Justifying  the  abortions  should  be 
.  .  .  ;  reasons  not  known  earlier,  su 
severe  malformation  of  the  fetus 
col,  1). 

6.  Finally.  Prof.  Bok  respects  the 
tlons    of    those    who    have    moral 
against    performing    an    abortion 
that  "there  should  never  be  a 
that  a  physician  or  nurse  mu.'t 
an  abortion.  Even  If  w.-vmen  have  a 
abortion,  they  have  not  therefore 
to  force  others  to  perform  such  act 
col.  1). 

This  Is  a  refreshing  restraint  in 
to  some  who  would  coerce  doctors 
to  violate  their  conscience  by 
abortion — often    In    the   name  of 
(helping  the  poor  and   those   who 
easy  access  to  abortionist  doctors), 
have  been  even  more  refreshing  if 
also  stood  up  for  th-;  rights  of 
pltals  to  refuse  to  perform  abortions 
having    to   forfeit    government    aid 
ACLU  would  like  to  see  happen.  For 
principle  holds  for  a  collective  body 
for  an  individual. 

In  summary.  Prof.  Bok's  article 
strident  voice  of  some  pro 
has   some   very   commendable   insig' 
the  abortion  problem. 

She  does   not  believe   In   abortlor 
time  for  any  reason,  and  she  sets 
reason  for  protecting  life — reasons 
ter  on  the  victim,  the  killer  (her  t 
family  of  the  victim  and  all   of 
her  mind  these  reasons  do  not  apply 
the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  and 
become  substantial  as  the  unborn 
develops.  Accordingly,  she  believes 
tlon  on  request  for  the  time  before 
ing.    But   after    the    time   of   v 
would  prohibit  them,  except  in  rare 
stances.  And  the  cut-oS  date  she 
at  18  weeks. 

Her  concluding  paragraph  summi 
restraint.  She  writes:  "Abortion  Is  a 
sort,  and  must  remain  so.  It  is 
problematic    than    contraception, 
sometimes    the    only    way    out    of 
dilemma.  Neither  individual  parents 
clety  should  look  at  atKtrtlon  as  a 
be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of 
tlon,  sterilization,  and  adoption.  At 
time,  there  are  a  number  of 
in   which   it  can  Justifiably  be 
for  which  public  and  private 
be  provided  In  such  a  way  as  to  maki 
tlnctlon    between    rich    and    poor" 
col.  2). 

CBinCISM 

1.  The  most  fundamental  criticlsni 
Bok's  view  of  ethics  and  abortion 
she  gives  no  normative  basis  for 
ments.  As  has  been  mentioned,  app^clatlon 
can  be  expressed  for  several  of  her 
sions.  But  even  in  those  cases,  she 
pou   8to,   from   which   she   can 
Judgments. 

She  rejects  out  of  hand  dlffereiit  world 
views,  often  of  a  religious  nature,  as  not 
being  factual  (p.  38,  col  3),  but  ther  she  of- 
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fers  her  own  world  view  and  expects  universal 
agreement  with  It  I 

The  question  that  will  not  down  is:  Why 
hers  and  not  others'?  Why  Is  hers  superior 
to  Judaism  or  Christianity  or  other  religions 
that  have  endured  for  thousands  of  years? 

Repeatedly,  Prof.  Bok  uses  such  terms  as 
"should,"  must"  and  "ought,"  or  "unthink- 
able," "duty""  and  "surely,"  to  state  her  ethi- 
cal views,  but  no  vUtimate  reason  is  given 
for  her  position.  She  states  her  lour  reasons 
for  protecting  life,  especially  from  the  18th 
week  of  pregnancy  on.  But  she  simply  sets 
them  forth  and  assumes  their  validity.  The 
oue.=5tions  arise:  Why  four  and  not  three  or 
fi\-e?  Why  these  at  all?  What  Is  the  founda- 
tion for  such  assumptions? 

This  is  the  most  fundamental  criticism 
that  can  be  made  of  Prof.  Bok's  position: 
It  is  an  Ipse  dixit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  can  ever  say 
wiih  validity,  "You  ought,"  "You  must,"  or 
"You  should,"  unless  he  posits  a  Supreme 
Bein^.  Far  ml?ht  does  not  make  right;  nor 
does  a  high  IQ.  nor  religion,  nor  a  race, 
nor  a  professorship.  No  human  has  In  him- 
self the  ripht  or  authority  to  dictate  to  an- 
other. .Such  authority  can  only  come  from 
a  Supreme  Being,  who  made  men,  and  there- 
fore has  the  right  to  assign  duties  and  obli- 
gations. There  is  only  a  divine  Imperative — 
only  God  can  command.  There  can  never  be 
an  autonomous  human  Imperative,  for  all 
men  are  on  an  equal  footing. 

2.  It  is  remarkable  that  Prof.  Bok  never 
deals  with  abortion  In  the  light  of  love  or 
Justice.  In  fact,  these  terms  are  never  even 
mentioned  in  her  article.  Yet  the  subject  of 
the  article  is  Ethical  Problems  of  Abortion. 
It  is  incomprehensible  that  one  can  deal 
with  ethics  apart  from  what  has  been  con- 
sidered for  two  thousand  years  to  be  the 
two  cornerstones  of  all  ethical  thought:  love 
and  Justice. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  subsidiary 
re:isoning  in  Prof.  Bok's  article. 

3.  Withdrawal  of  bodily  life  support.  Prof. 
Bok  writes  that  we  must  distmgulsh  be- 
tween causing  death  Indirectly  through 
ceasing  bodily  support  of  the  fetus  and  ac- 
tively killing  the  fetus  outright  (p.  35,  col. 
1 ) ;  and  that  abortion  by  the  saline  solu- 
tion, "which  kills  and  begins  to  decompose 
the  fetus,"  is  least  like  cessation  of  support. 

OBSERVATION 

It  is  pure  semantics  to  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  indirect  and  direct  kill- 
ing In  the  case  of  abortion,  as  If  one  Is  more 
morally  acceptable  than  the  other.  There  Is 
basically  no  moral  difference  between  keep- 
ing food  from  a  baby  or  cutting  its  heart 
out;  from  exposing  an  infant  or  shooting 
It;  or  at  the  other  end  of  life,  from  depriv- 
ing a  patient  of  oxygen  by  removing  the 
oxygen  tent  or  smothering  him.  The  motive 
to  kill  is  the  same  and  the  result  Is  the 
same.  The  method  does  not  alter  the  mor- 
ality. 

Maybe  abortion  by  the  saline  solution 
seems  less  desirable  than  sucking  or  scrap- 
ing out  the  embryo  because  the  unborn  at 
time  of  the  saline  solution  looks  so  much  like 
an  Infant.  But  killing  Is  killing  whether  you 
use  a  vacuum  or  a  knife  or  salt  poisoning. 
The  technique  used  does  not  change  the 
morality. 

4.  Prof.  Bok  distinguishes  between  preg- 
nancies voluntarily  and  Intentionally  entered 
tipon  and  those  that  are  not,  such  as  those 
resulting  from  rape  and  the  failure  of  con- 
traceptives or  the  careless  use  of  them  (pp. 
35,  36).  "Every  pregnancy  which  htw  been 
Intentionally  begun  creates  special  responsi- 
bilities for  the  mother"  (p.  35,  col.  2).  Her 
sensitivity  to  the  situation  reflects  itself  In 
the  case  of  parents  who  deliberately  entered 
upon  pregnancy  that  will  probably  result  in 
malformation  or  retardation.  She  asks:  "Can 
the  parents  "acknowledge  that  they  meant 
to  begin  a  human  life,  but  not  this  human 


life?  Or.  to  take  a  more  callous  example,  sup- 
pose, as  sometimes  happens,  that  the  parents 
learn  that  the  baby  is  of  a  sex  they  do  not 
wish?  In  such  cases  tlie  Justification  which 
derives  from  wishing  to  cease  life  support  for 
the  life  which  had  not  been  intended  is 
absent,  since  this  life  had  been  Intended"  (p. 
36,  col.  1).  "To  sum  up  at  this  point,  ceasing 
bodily  life  support  of  a  fetus  or  of  anyone  eUe 
cannot  be  looked  tit  as  a  breach  of  duty  ex- 
cept where  such  a  duty  has  been  a."=sumed  In 
the  first  place"  (p.  36,  col.  2) . 

OBSERVATION 

We  can  only  appla\id  her  conrcrn  for  those 
unborn  chllt'ren — even  the  malformed  and 
retarded — when  pregnancy  was  planned. 

But  it  is  a  great  impoverishment  of  the 
ethic  of  love  when  a  person  feels  a  responsi- 
bility only  for  those  toward  whom  he  has 
consciously  assumed  a  duty.  Note  that  she 
speaks  of  an  absence  of  duty,  not  only  In  re- 
gard to  a  fetus  but  to  "anyone  else."  On  this 
theory  of  d'uty  and  responsibility,  which  de- 
pends on  an  intentional,  deliberate  and  vol- 
untary assumption  of  duties,  man  can  ab- 
solve himself  from  helping  his  neighbor  in 
time  of  robbery,  fire,  rape,  murder  or  acci- 
dent. Then  the  scope  of  love  and  dvity  be- 
comes most  provincial.  Then  the  definition  of 
"brother"  in  the  question  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  becomes  pathetically  restricted. 

5.  Astoundingly,  Prof.  Bok  rejects  an  appeal 
to  the  humanity  of  the  unborn  in  order  to 
protect  life. 

OBSERVATION 

a.  One  reason  for  her  rejecting  humanity 
as  a  basis  for  the  sanctity  of  life  Is  that  there 
are  differing  views  as  to  when  humanity  of 
the  unborn  begins.  But  diversity  of  opinion 
does  not  mean  no  one  Is  right,  anymore  than 
a  spilt  Supreme  Court  decision  means  that 
both  the  majority  and  minority  are  wTong. 

b.  Prof.  Bok  states  that  "the  different  views 
as  to  when  humanity  begins  are  not  depend- 
ent upon  factual  Information.  Rather,  these 
views  are  representative  of  different  world 
views,  often  of  a  religious  nature"  (p.  38, 
col.  2) .  But  this  Is  a  pure  gratuitous  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  F*rof.  Bok.  without  any 
su'o.stanttatlon  at  all.  Some  of  the  world's 
leading  fetologists  for  example,  such  as  Dr. 
H.  M.  Llley  from  New  Zealand,  would  quickly 
assert  that  It  Is  precisely  their  scientific 
work — performing  fetologlcal  surgery,  for  ex- 
ample, or  giving  blood  transfusions  to  the 
unborn — that  has  convinced  them  of  the  hu- 
manity of  the  unborn,  and  not  their  pre- 
conceived religious  Ideas.  Agreement  on  the 
abortion  debate  will  not  come  easily  If  we 
neglect  the  factual  observations  of  the  scien- 
tific world. 

c.  I>rof.  Bok  rejects  defending  life  on  the 
basis  of  humanity  because  of  the  "monu- 
mental misuse  of  the  concept  of  'hvimanlty' 
In  so  many  practices  of  discrimination  and 
atrocity  throughout  history"  (p.  44,  col.  1). 
She  calls  this  "by  far  the  most  Important 
reason  for  abandoning  such  efforts."  In  other 
words.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  slavery, 
witchhunts  and  wars  have  been  Justified  be- 
cause the  victims  were  not  considered  hu- 
man. 

But  she  has  forgotten  the  Important 
principle  of  "Abusus  non  toUlt  usus."  Be- 
cause someone  misuses  a  good  principle,  it 
does  not  mean  that  It  Is  not  valid!  Because 
an  attacker  misuses  a  knife,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  woodcarvcr  or  surgeon  should 
not  use  It. 

In  conclusion.  Prof.  Bok's  essay  Is  another 
reminder  of  how  precarious  the  Supreme 
CoiU"fs  position  on  abortion  Is.  She  lists  eight 
different  views  as  to  when  we  should  begin 
to  respect  life  (at  conception.  Implantation, 
two  to  four  weeks  after  conception,  when  the 
unborn  looks  human,  when  electrical  brain 
Impiilses  are  first  detected ,  quickening, 
viability  and  birth  Itself) .  Then  she  adds  a 
ninth! 

In  such  a  welter  of  confusion,  and  especl- 
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ally  where  we  are  dealing  with  sacredness  of 
human  life.  It  would  be  far  more  loving  (If 
It  Is  permitted  to  bring  love  Into  an  ethical 
discussion!)  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 
Suppose  next  year,  another  ethiclst  at  the 
Hastings-Studies  comes  up  with  a  tenth 
view — one  that  would  forbid  abortions  at  an 
even  earlier  date  than  Prof.  Bok  does.  Does 
this  mean  then  that  Prof.  Bok  has  been 
advocating  and  promoting  all  along  the 
death  of  those  whose  lives  are  sacred  and 
.should  have  been  preserved? 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  love  and  Justice, 
let  us  err  on  the  side  of  so  many  fetologists, 
who  tell  us  that  the  unique  genetic  code 
of  every  individual  is  determined  at  the  very 
start  of  the  life  of  the  unborn.  Human 
life  is  too  precious  to  Jeopardize  by  following 
the  latest  faddish  notion  of  the  theoreticians. 

In  1967  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  resounding  defense  of  the 
unborn  In  the  Gleltman  v.  Cosgrove  case.  On 
January  22,  1973,  by  a  7-2  decision  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  reversing  Its  entire 
history,  went  directly  against  the  N.J.  Court's 
decision.  Does  a  five-man  majority  determine 
the  truth?  What  about  tomorrow  when  the 
present  Court  is  replaced?  And  in  the  mean- 
time what  about  the  million  lives  each  year 
that  the  Court  has  permitted  to  be  done 
away  with? 

SAVING  THE  DOLPHINS 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
1972,  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
became  public  law.  I  was  pleased  to  spon- 
sor the  Senate  version  of  this  important 
legislation,  which  was  designed  to  ?ialt 
the  depletion  of  whales,  seals,  porpoises, 
and  other  marine  mammals. 

Three  years  after  Congress  passed  the 
law,  the  senseless  destruction  of  dolphins 
by  American  tuna  fishermen  continues 
at  an  alarming  rate.  A  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  by  Lewis  Regen- 
stein,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Fund  for  Animals,  describes  this  tragic 
situation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Saving  the  Dolphins 
(By  Lewis  Regensteln) 

Dolphins  and  porpoises  have  traditionally 
been  known  for  their  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence, their  seeming  love  for  one  another  and 
their  remarkable  friendliness  toward  man. 
For  centuries,  stories  have  circulated  of  these 
mammals  helping  primitive  peoples,  living 
along  rivers  or  coastal  areas,  to  catch  fish, 
with  dolphins  becoming  an  Integral  part  of 
these  fishing  cultures.  For  instance,  Pliny  the 
Elder  (A.D.  32-79)  has  described  how  ancient 
French  or  Gallic  fishermen  used  dolphins  to 
lead  them  to  schools  of  fish  and  then  shared 
their  catch  with  these  friendly  detaceans.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  dolphins  even  waited  in 
the  area  until  the  following  day,  to  be  re- 
warded for  their  efforts  with  bread  dipped 
in  wine. 

The  countless  tales  of  dolphins  cooperating 
with  fishermen  by  chasing  fish  into  their 
nets,  once  believed  to  be  apocryphal,  have 
now  been  confirmed  by  scientific  observers. 
In  1878,  J.  Anderson  described  how  certain 
Burmese  villages  along  the  Irrawady  River 
each  had  their  own  "guardian  dolphin"  that 
"the  fishermen  believe  purposely  draws  fish 
Into  their  nets."  In  1954,  "Natural  History" 
carried  a  similar  account,  by  B.  F.  Lamb,  of 
the  Tapegos  River  Dolphin  of  South  America. 
Lamb  observed  fishermen  tapping  on  the 
side  of  their  canoes  and  whistling  for  "their" 


dolphins,  which  appeared  immediately  after 
a  miner's  lamp  was  lit:  "This  same  porpoise 
helped  the  fishermen  in  all  their  night  fish- 
ing, scaring  the  fish  from  the  deep  water 
back  to  the  shallows."  Recently,  Jacques 
Cousteau  and  his  crew  observed  and  filmed 
a  coastal  fishing  tribe  In  Mauretanla,  Africa, 
that  beats  the  ocean  sxirface  with  sticks  in 
order  to  attract  dolphins,  which  in  turn  help 
drive  schools  of  mullet  into  their  nets. 

U.S.  tuna  fishermen  also  use  dolphins  to 
catch  fish,  but  they  are  wiping  out  these 
mammals  in  the  process.  The  U.S.  Pacific 
tuna  fleet  first  began  killing  dolphins  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  1960s,  when  a  new  "purse- 
seine"  method  of  netting  yellowfin  tuna 
came  into  widespread  use.  Being  warm  blood- 
ed, air  breathing  mammals,  dolphins  are 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  some 
species  often  travel  with  yellowfin  tuna.  The 
new  fishing  method  Involves  the  use  of  speed 
boats  to  spread  huge  nets  around  the 
schools  of  dolphins  (or  "porpoises"  as  they 
are  called  by  the  fishermen),  which  are  then 
drawii  in  to  land  the  tuna  beneath  the  dol- 
phins. When  this  happens,  sometimes  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  dolphins  either 
drown  or  die  of  shock.  Although  most  of 
them  could  jump  out  of  the  net  and  es- 
cape, they  appear  reluctant  to  abandon  a 
fellow  dolphin  that  Is  Injured  or  in  dis- 
tress. Mothers  in  particular  refuse  to  leave 
their  infants,  so  often  entire  families  remain 
huddled  together  in  the  net  "whistling" 
sonar  distress  calls.  By  1970,  In  Just  one 
area  of  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific,  an  esti- 
mated 250,000  to  400,000  dolphins  were  being 
killed  each  year  In  this  manner. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter. 
Congress  In  1972  passed,  and  the  President 
signed,  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 
This  law  stated  that  Its  "Immediate  goal" 
was  to  reduce  the  incidental  killing  of  dol- 
phins "to  insignificant  levels  approaching  a 
zero  mortality  and  serious  Injury  rate,"  with 
a  two  year  time-table  for  accomplishing  this 
requirement.  In  addition,  the  law  generally 
prohibits  the  Issuing  of  a  government  per- 
mit for  the  killing  of  any  "depleted"  species. 
Over  the  protests  of  conservationists,  the 
Commerce  Department's  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMPS),  headed  by  Robert 
W.  Schoning,  was  given  Jurisdiction  over 
the  problem. 

It  Is  now  obvlovis  that  the  main  dolphin 
species  Involved  In  this  killing  are  so  de- 
pleted as  to  be  in  actual  danger  of  extinc- 
tion. According  to  an  October,  1974,  report 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Marine  Mammal 
Commission  (MMC),  the  killing  by  1974  was 
continuing  at  a  rate  of  at  least  100,000  dol- 
phins a  year,  and  some  authorities  feel  that 
double  that  figure  might  be  more  accurate. 
(Since  NMFS  has  refused  to  place  observers 
on  most  of  the  tuna  boats,  these  estimates 
are  minimal  and  are  probably  much  lower 
than  the  actual  mortality.)  The  government 
report  concluded  that  the  killing  "represents 
an  uuacceptably  high  level  of  mortality,  both 
In  terms  of  the  specific  charge  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  .  .  .  and  In  terms  of 
the  overall  protection  and  conservation  pol- 
icies and  objectives  of  the  Act  to  maintain 
the  health  and  stability  of  the  marine  eco- 
system." 

NMPS  is  well  aware  of  what  is  happening 
to  the  dolphins.  A  1974  study  prepared  by 
NMFS  reports  that  one  dolphin  species — 
the  so-called  spotter  porpoise  (Stenella  at- 
tenuata) — may  be  "30%  to  SOTo  lower  than 
the  pre -exploitation  population  in  the  early 
1950's."  The  report  Indicates  that  other  dol- 
phins, such  as  the  spinner  porpoise  (Stenella 
longiroslris) ,  are  also  In  grave  trouble;  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  concluded 
In  its  study  that  "it  is  clear  that  mortality 
of  both  [these  species]  must  be  reduced  sig- 
nificantly in  order  to  ensure,  with  reasonable 
probability,  the  safety  of  the  basic  porpoise 
stocks." 

Still,  NMFS  Director  Robert  Schoning  re- 


fuses to  act  to  eliminate  the  slaughter.  Under 
intense  lobbying  pressure,  NMFS  has  issued 
rules  and  regulations  largely  designed  to 
placate  the  powerful  tuna  Industry,  namelv 
Ralston  Purina,  Star  Kist,  H.  J.  Heinz,  Bum- 
blebee Seafoods,  and  the  American  Tnna- 
boat  Awiociation.  The  industry  is  repre- 
sented in  Washington,  DC.  by  the  well- 
connected  ia,v{  firm  of  Covington  &  Burling. 
and  by  lobbyist  George  Steele.  Besides  vio- 
laiing  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 
NMFS  is  also  in  violation  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973.  which  requires  the 
agency  to  protect  not  only  endangered  .spe- 
cies, but  also  any  species  that  is  "threm- 
ened  " — "likely  to  become  an  endangered 
species  within  the  foreseeable  future 
throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its 
range."  Despite  the  overwhelming,  incontro- 
vertible e\idence  that  these  dolphins  are 
moving  toward  extinction,  none  of  them  h?s 
been  proposed  for  the  threatened  or  en- 
dangered lists. 

■J'he  yellowfin  tuna  caught  by  using  dol- 
phins accounts  for  only  10  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  txuia  sold  In  the  U.S.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  tuna  fishermen  will  soon  have  to 
stop  setting  nets  on  dolphins  In  any  event, 
for  they  are  rapidly  running  out  of  these  re- 
markable creatures.  In  addition.  Project 
Monitor,  a  coalition  of  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental groups  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
headed  by  Col.  Milton  Kaufman,  has  filed 
suit,  through  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
lawyer  Richard  Gutting,  to  force  NMFS  to 
halt  substantially  the  killing  and  require 
government  observers  on  the  tuna  boats  to 
ensure  that  the  law  is  adhered  to. 

In  the  meantime,  greedy,  short-sighted 
tuna  fishermen  are  continuing  to  push  these 
species  of  dolphins  towards  extinction,  while 
Indifferent  government  bureaucrats,  with  the 
respouFibility  for  protecting  them,  look  the 
other  wav. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  AGING 
AND  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  LIMITATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
August  congressional  recess,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Coimcil  on 
the  Aging  published  a  policy  statement 
on  the  social  security  system.  Included 
in  this  statement  was  the  position  of  the 
Council  regarding  the  social  security 
earnings  limitation  test  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  question  of  repeal.  Because 
this  statement  is  relevant  to  the  debate 
over  the  retirement  test  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  statement  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  National  Cottncil  on  the 
Aging,  Inc. 

The  social  security  retirement  test  should 
be  retained  but  the  amount  a  beneficiary 
may  earn  in  a  year  without  reduction  In 
his  benefits  should  be  raised  from  the  present 
$2,520  to  $3,000.  Benefits  should  continue, 
as  at  present,  to  be  paid,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  earnings  In  the  year,  for  any 
month  in  which  earnings  do  not  exceed  one- 
twelfth  of  the  annual  exempt  amount.  Elim- 
ination of  a  retirement  test  would  involve 
a  current  cost  of  about  $5  billion,  which 
would  require  additional  financing.  Tlie  cost 
would  be  incurred  mainly  by  reason  of  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  persons  earning  about 
as  much  as,  or  more  than,  they  ever  earned. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  eligible  for  benefits.  A 
small  Increase  In  the  amount  of  annual  earn- 
ings exempted  under  the  test  would  have  a 
correspondingly  small  cost,  and  although  the 
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IncreaM  would  not  affect  a  larg« 
beneficiaries  and  although  th<se 
would  be  on  the  whole  better  ofl 
beneficiaries,  the  increase  wouW 
In  some  cases  and  wotild  tenc 
pressures  for  complete  elimina 
test. 

To   place   the   test   on   a  stra  ght 
basis,  as  has  sometimes  been  pro]  losed 
substantially  reduce  the  incentives 
tired  persons  to  return  to  work 
vision  for  a  monthly  test  were  n 
respect  to  the  year  of  retirement 
be  a  penalty,  which  could  be 
those  who  returned  to  work  ot|ier 
the  beginning  of  a  year  and 
who.  at  other  than  the  end  of 
again  forced  to  retire. 

To  revise  the  test,  as  has 
proposed,  to  have  it  cover  all  lnc*me 
Just  earnings  from  work  would  1  e 
social    security   from   an   Insurance 
loss  of  earnings  and  into  a  forqi 
program.  Incentives  lor  saving, 
the  purchase  of  private  lnsura4ce 
establishment  of  prii-ate  pension 
be  severely  cut  back.  Also,  it  s^ms 
certain  that  workers  would  be 
pay  social  security  contributions 
that  would  not  receive  benefits 
met  an  income  test. 
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RUSSELL     C.     WILLIAMS  I  RETIRES 
FROM  VETERANS'  ADMINL  JTRATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  was 
happy  and  sad  to  note  the  re  Fremont  of 
a  distinguished  employee  of  tqe  Veterans" 
Administration.  I  was  happy  ' 
the  successful  career  that  Ruisell  C.  Wil- 
liams, though  blinded  in  World  War  II. 
was  able  to  lead  as  the  Chief  of  the  Blind 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  I  am  somew  lat  sad  be 
cause  the  VA  has  lost  the  ser  rices  of  this 
outstanding  employee.  On  June  30,  he 
closed  out  a  27-year  career  c  f  service  to 
the  Nation's  65,000  blinded  ji^eterans 
fellow  Hoosier,  Mr.  Williams 
school  basketball  coach  and  a  former  pole 
vault  champion  from  EWllsbo'o,  Ind.,  be 
fore  he  was  drafted  into  the  iiilitary  and 
blinded  by  a  German  artillery 
Mr.  Williams'  retirement,  VA  Adminis- 
trator, Richard  Roudebush  praised  him 
as  "the  man  who  has  done  more  for  blind 
people  than  any  other  indiv  dusd." 

While  I  wish  Mr.  Williams  all  the  sue 
cess  that  may  come  to  a  dstinguished 
American  upon  his  retiremei  it,  I  remain 
concerned  about  greater  emi)loyment  of 
disabled  veterans  within  1he  Federal 
Government.  The  Vietnam  E  ra  Veterans 
Readjustment  Assistance  /ct  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-508  \  which  [  was  privi 
leged  to  author,  established  new  section 
2014  requiring  affirmative  fiction  pro- 
grams to  promote  maximum  Employment 
and  job  advancement  opporti  nities  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  or  quaMed 
disabled  veterans.  We  needj  to  look  no 
further  tlMin  the  success  story  of  Mr. 
Williams  to  know  that,  if  giv  m  a  chance, 
a  disabled  veteran  can  perf o  rm  with  the 
highest  distinction  for  the  Government 
that  sent  them  off  to  defend  the  cause  of 
our  Nation. 

A  story  about  Mr.  Williams'  life  and 
career  was  printed  tn  the  Au  just  21, 1975 
Washington  Post.  I  believe  if  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  to  have  it  printed  In  tha 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Leader  n*  thk  Fight  To  Hbxp  Blind  Vets 
(By  Bill  Peterson) 
Russell  C.  Williams  gets  mad  when  he 
reads  an  article  that  says  "this  person,  be- 
cause of  his  remarkable  guts  and  abilities, 
has  risen  above  his  handicap." 

Russell  C.  WUllams  gets  mad  when  some- 
one thinks  blind  people  "can't  find  their 
way  out  of  their  own  bathroom"  or  that 
his  wife  is  crazy  to  let  him  ride  the  bus 
alone  from  his  suburban  home  to  downtown 
Washington. 

Russell  C.  Williams  gets  made  when  some- 
one tells  him  how  wonderful  or  how  awful 
some  president  is  and  that  he  would  agree 
■'if  only  you  could  see." 

Russell  C.  WUllams  can't  see.  He's  totally 
blUid  and  has  been  since  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
tore  across  his  face  in  1944  when  he  was  an 
mfantry  sergeant  in  Prance. 

But  he  doesn't  think  of  himself  as  handi- 
capped. On  the  contrary,  he  feels  "I  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  life." 

He  believes  that  it  doesn't  take  some  sort 
of  a  superman  to  overcome  a  handicap.  Not 
only  can  the  average  blind  person  lead  a 
relatively  normal  life  and  pursue  a  career, 
he  says,  but  "you're  a  damn  fool  If  you 
don't." 

WUllams'  life  is  a  case  in  point.  He  and 
his  wife  Jean,  of  9415  Corsica  Dr.,  have  raised 
five  active  sons.  He  fishes,  repairs  bicycles, 
works  as  a  handyman  around  home,  goes  to 
basketball  games,  plays  a  mean  game  of 
bridge,  and  for  16  years  commuted  dally  to 
downtown  Washington. 

Even  more  noteworthy  Is  Williams'  pro- 
fessional career.  For  27  years,  he  was  chief 
of  Blind  Rehabilitation  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  worked  through  the 
bureaucratic  system  to  achieve  change  in 
behalf  of  other  blind  veterans. 

He  built  up  the  VA's  blind  program  from 
a  single  nine-bed  unit  with  nine  workers  to 
a  comprehensive  nationwide  effort  with  200 
employees,  81  programs  and  three  major 
blind  rehabilitation  centers. 

"Probably  no  other  individual  has  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  naUons  65.000  blinded  veterans  as  has 
Russ  Williams, "  VA  administrator  Richard 
Roudebush  said  when  Williams  retired 
June  30.  The  citation  naming  Williams  one 
of  the  Outstanding  Handicapped  Federal 
Employees  of  1974  went  further:  "This  ex- 
ceptional man  has  done  more  for  the  blind 
people  than  any  other  Individual." 

WUllams  worked  within  the  VA  bureauc- 
racy developing  new  programs,  lobbying  for 
them  Internally  and  externally,  using  his 
own  life  as  an  example  that  they  could 
work,  according  to  Dr.  James  Polsom,  his 
former  boss.  "Russ  has  a  tenacity  about 
him,"  he  says.  "He  Just  doesn't  give  up.  He'd 
grab  ahold  of  an  idea  he  believed  in  and  he 
wouldn't  let  go." 

WUllams  was  a  high  school  basketball 
coach,  a  former  pole  vaulting  champion,  back 
in  Dillsboro,  Ind.,  before  he  was  drafted  in 
1942.  He  Is  still  erect  and  athletic-looking  at 
57,  a  handsome  man  with  wavy,  steel  grey 
hair  and  a  commanding  presence. 

His  sky  blue  glass  eyes  are  sunken  deep 
In  their  sockets.  A  deep,  ugly  shrapnel  scar 
cuts  across  his  left  shoulder.  And  there  are 
traces  of  scar  tissue  on  his  left  cheek  and 
above  his  right  eye. 

He  vividly  remembers  the  German  artil- 
lery shell  that  caused  the  scars.  "I  was  blind 
as  a  bat  from  the  first  scratch,"  he  recalls. 
He    was    understandably    frightened.    H» 
wondered,  "How  can  I  tell  Mom  about  this?" 


he  says,  puflBng  at  a  pipe  In  his  comfortable 
living  room.  "The  business  of  blindness 
scares  the  hell  out  of  everyone.  I  knew  the 
blindness  was  there,  but  I  didn't  know  what 
could  be  done  medically. 

It  was  four  days  before  a  doctor  from  a 
British  hospital  told  him:  "Sergeant,  tliere 
isn't  a  thing  I  can  do.  There's  nothing  left 
to  work  with." 

Williams  credits  the  doctor  and  the  at- 
mosphere at  a  VA  hospital  In  Valley  Forge, 
where  he  was  later  transferred,  for  giving 
him  the  right  attitude  in  how  to  deal  with 
his  blindness. 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  cane  and  typewriter 
and  let  Williams  know  "you're  not  alone  in 
this,"  he  recalls.  The  hospital,  one  of  the 
Army's  first  successful  efforts  at  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  blind  created  "an  environment  of 
belief  that  had  a  profound  Impact  on  people 
who  went  through  there,"  he  says. 

His  Injury  initially  depressed  him.  Wil- 
liams concedes.  "But  I  didn't  know  how  to 
quit.  I  couldn't  find  a  window  to  Jump  out 
of." 

He  decided  to  make  the  best  out  of  the 
situation.  He'd  always  been  competitive.  '1 
knew  that  I  could  compete  favorably  in  a 
group."  Williams  says.  "I  decided  that  I 
could  do  well  at  Valley  Forge  if  anyone 
could." 

He  learned  BraUIe,  how  to  feed  himself. 
how  to  use  "the  long  cane."  now  the  most 
common  method  for  blind  people  to  move 
about  but  then  a  new  concept,  and  regained 
confidence  In  himself. 

He  also  met  a  tall,  slender  brxmette,  named 
Jean  Riley,  who  was  working  as  a  Red  Cross 
volunteer  with  blind  veterans.  They  were 
married  in  May  1945.  "Blindness  was  inci- 
dental to  him  as  a  person."  she  says.  "You 
overlook  it  after  a  while.  We  had  the  same 
Interests,  the  same  general  view  of  life." 

WlUlams  went  to  the  Old  Farms  Con- 
valescent Hospital  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  for 
further  help,  then  returned  to  the  Valley 
Forge  Hospital  to  work  on  its  rehabilitation 
staff.  In  1948,  he  was  named  chief  of  the 
first  VA  Blind  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Hines, 
lU.  He  served  there  11  years  before  being 
transferred  to  Washington,  where  he  headed 
VA  efforts  in  dealing  with  blind  veterans 
until  June  30. 

During  all  this  time,  his  wife  declares, 
"I've  never  once  heard  him  say,  'I  wonder 
how  things  would  be  If  It  weren't  for  my 
eyes.'  " 

As  part  of  his  job,  Williams  traveled  around 
the  cotmtry  alone,  presented  testimony  to 
congressional  committees  and  served  as  an 
advisor  on  research  and  development  of 
electronic  devices   for  the  blind. 

He  speaks  bluntly  about  what  blindness 
does  to  people  and  how  others  react  to  It. 
He  says  discrimination  "is  part  of  the  busi- 
ness" of  being  blind  and  that  many  pecq>Ie 
assume  that  blind  people  can't  do  things. 
"There  is  an  intellectual  discrimination.  Peo- 
ple assume  a  lack  of  Judgment,"  Williams 
says.  He  readies  for  a  glass  of  Ice  tea  on  the 
floor  beside  his  chair  as  he  speaks. 

He  recalls  being  In  meetings  where  col- 
leagues disregarded  his  views  because  they 
felt  he  lacked  perspective  or  information 
about  tlie  particular  issue  at  hand.  He  recalls 
a  neighbor  butting  in  when  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  fix  a  yard  swing,  becavise  he  didn't 
think  Williams  could  complete  the  Job.  "He 
was  Interferrtng  with  my  pleasvire  and  I  told 
him  so,"  he  says. 

Blind  people,  however,  shouldn't  let  Inci- 
dents like  these  "tie  our  hands,"  he  adds. 
With  "cerUin  modifications"  he  feels  the 
average  blind  person  can  lead  a  normal  life. 
Williams,  for  example,  washes  windows, 
fishes,  repairs  bikes  and  travels  alone  by 
plane.  It  takes  patience,  he  concedes.  When 
ho  fishes  alone  at  his  cabin  In  northern  Min- 
nesota, he  rows  back  to  the  dock  using  somo- 
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one's  voice  yeUing  to  him  as  a  guide.  When  he 
commutes  by  bus,  he  questions  fellow  riders, 
and  bus  drivers  to  make  sure  he  takes  the 
right  bus  home  from  his  btis  stop  at  16ih 
and  K  NW. 

Some  people  use  their  blindness  as  a  crutch. 
"It  isn't  long  before  blind  people  realize 
they  have  a  tool  they  can  use  "  to  gain  sym- 
pathy, W^Ullams  says.  "Blindness  Is  a  power- 
ful thing  to  throw  back  at  someone." 

Williams'  phUosophy  at  VA  was  to  set  up 
institutions  to  bring  in  blind  veterans  to 
buiid  their  self  confidence  and  prepare  vl.em 
to  deal  with  life. 

He  found  the  VA  receptl\e  to  many  of  iiis 
ideas.  WUUanis  presented  "Just  \\\s  right  mis 
at  the  right  time,"  say.s  former  bos.s  Folsoni. 
The  VA  had  a  large  concentration  of  blindocl 
veterans.  Something  had  to  be  done.  Their 
problems  had  to  be  dealt  wiih. 

"l  don't  tliink  I  could  have  developed  the 
kind  of  program  he  did.  He  had  a  lecling  for 
It  because  he  was  blinded  himself,"  say.s  Foi- 
som.  "He  felt  the  old  system  thai  left  blind 
people  very  dependent  wasn't  adequate  .  .  . 
He'd  say,  'Don't  talk  to  me  about  seeing-eye 
dogs.  Let's  make  people  independent." 

Williams  was  his  own  best  salesman,  he 
adds.  "It  was  very  important  that  he  was 
able  to  say,  'We  have  a  program  that  works, 
see  what  it  has  done  for  me."  Everyone  ad- 
mired the  guy.  Wlien  he  spoke,  people  here 
listened." 

The  concept,  WUllams  says,  "is  to  bring 
people  out  of  their  home  environments  which 
are  bound  to  be  laden  with  disappointment, 
doubt  and  dissatisfaction  "  into  a  place 
where  they  can  ".sprout  wings." 

He  has  stres.sed  that  "a  guy  doesn't  have 
to  have  unusual  guts  or  abUity"  to  succeed 
without  sight.  But  to  teach  "If  a  guy  sits 
around  on  his  butt  waiting  for  sonietliing  to 
happen.  It  won't." 

The  idea  is  to  enable  the  blinded  veteran  to 
return  to  life  with  reasonable  expectations 
of  what  they  can  do  and  can't  do. 

Williams'  retirement  is  in  keeping  with  his 
teachhig.  He  did  it  for  the  normal  reasons: 
He  was  sick  and  tired  of  going  downtown 
everyday  to  tlie  same  office  to  do  the  same 
thing.  He  felt  someone  with  a  fresher  outlook 
could  do  a  better  Job. 

He  has  spent  much  of  the  summer  fishing 
In  Minnesota.  However,  this  will  change  after 
a  few  months. 

"I'm  thinking  about  a  new  career,"  he  says 
with  a  smile.  "I  don't  have  any  particular 
career  in  mind.  I'll  Just  wait  and  see  what 
comes  along." 
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FTC  SHOULD  ACT  TO  PERMIT  EYE- 
GLASS PRICE  ADVERTISING  TO 
LOWER  COST  TO  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  serious  problem  that 
affects  one  out  of  every  two  Americans. 
The  matter  involves  the  Inflated  cost  of 
eyeglasses  caused  by  restrictions  now  In 
effect  in  some  36  States  that  forbid  or 
prevent  optometrists  and  opticians  from 
advertising  the  prices  they  charge  for 
eyeglass  lenses  and  frames. 

Inquiry  into  this  area  has  uncovered 
evidence  which  demonstrates  that  arbi- 
trary State  laws  or  restrictive  practices 
have  resulted  in  consumers  paying  25  to 
100  percent  more  for  lenses  and  frames. 

In  purely  human  terms,  this  unneeded 
surcharge  caused  by  anticompetitive  re- 
strictions on  price  advertising  too  fre- 
quently has  forced  the  indigent,  the  el- 
derly, and  many  middle-Income  Ameri- 
cans to  wear  outdated  and  Ineffectual 
glasses,  sometimes  with  scratched  or 
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broken  lenses.  Too  many  citizens  j'act 
cannot  afford  the  high  prices  cliarjcd 
today  for  lenses  and  frames. 

In  light  of  the  growing  number  of 
senior  citizens  in  need  ol  corrective 
lenses,  we  should  hang  our  heads  in 
shame  wlien  we  hear  that  the  elderly  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  for  exampl3,  have  been 
asked  to  will  their  eyeglasses  to  other 
senior  citizens  who  camiot  alTord  to  re- 
place outdated  prescription  lenses.  No 
one  should  have  to  depend  on  hand-me- 
dov,nE  from  the  deceased  in  order  to  see 
satisfactorily. 

Florida  is  one  of  those  States  that  for- 
bids price  advertising.  I  understand  tliat 
some  Floi'idians  purchase  their  glasses  in 
neighboring  Georgia  and  Alabama  where 
prices  a.'e  reported  to  be  as  much  as  25 
percent  lower,  because  they  can  buy 
them  much  cheaper,  without  sacrificing 
quality.  Both  Georgia  and  Alabama  per- 
mit price  advertising. 

There  is  ample  documentation  outside 
of  Florida  indicating  that  State  restric- 
tions on  optical  price  advertising  are  an 
inflationary  factor  in  the  price  of  lenses 
and  frames.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
prices  charged  to  consun>ers  in  Illinois, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  CaUfornia, 
which  forbid  price  advertising,  with  those 
in  Texas,  Mississippi,  Arizona,  and  Mis- 
souri, which  permit  price  advertising: 

Almost  identical  frames  that  cost  some 
$30  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  cost  as  lit- 
tle as  $11  across  the  Red  River  in  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.  An  almost  identical  trifocal 
lens  that  costs  $54  in  Oklahoma  City 
sells  for  $35  in  Wichita  Falls. 

In  Yuma  City,  Ariz.,  lenses  and  frames 
can  be  purchased  for  as  low  as  $16.90 
compared  with  a  low  price  of  $22  found 
in  California.  An  optician  in  Yuma  City, 
which  sits  on  the  State  line,  says  that 
not  uncommonly  Californians  drive  from 
as  far  as  El  Centro,  50  miles  away,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  savings  in  Arizona. 

Lenses  and  frames  that  sell  for  $32  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  cost  $28.90  across  the 
Sabine  River  in  Texas.  Trifocals  which 
start  at  $48  in  Baton  Rouge  sell  for 
$29.90  in  Texas. 

Prices  in  Tennessee,  a  State  with  very 
restrictive  laws  banning  price  advertis- 
ing, are  as  much  as  35  percent  higher 
than  in  neighboring  Mississippi. 

An  officer  of  a  large  optical  house  told 
my  staff  that,  imtil  quite  recently,  he 
charged  $6  more  in  Illinois  for  the  same 
frames,  than  in  neighboring  Missouri. 
Higher  volume,  induced  by  price  adver- 
tising in  Missouri,  resulted  in  lower 
prices,  the  executive  said. 

The  pattern  of  higher  prices  in  States 
that  forbid  price  advertising  is  clear.  No 
one  really  knows  how  many  persons  are 
not  receiving  satisfactory  eye  care  as  a 
result  of  the  high  prices  which  put  such 
care  out  of  reach  for  many. 

The  most  recent  study  on  the  subject 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  completed  in  1966, 
showed  that  optometric  service  is  failing 
to  reach  more  than  half  the  population. 
The  study  was  based  on  interviews  from 
July  1963  to  July  1964 — a  pepod  of  rela- 
tive prosperity.  There  Is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, because  of  unemplosrment  and  high 
inflation,  that  still  fewer  Americans  are 
currently  receiving  quality  eye  care. 


Mr.  President,  the  optical  industry  has 
no  particular  need  for  special  statewide 
protections  such  as  price  advertising  re- 
strictions. It  is  currently  a  $3  billion  a 
year  business  that  is  expeuted  to  grow 
to  between  $3.9  and  $4.4  billion  by  1980. 
Per  capita  expenditures  for  eye  wear 
coocls  arc  expected  to  rise  accordingly 
from  $13.50  to  $18  by  1980. 

The  average  price  markup  in  the  in- 
dustry, both  at  the  manufacturers'  and 
retailers'  level,  is  between  300  and  500 
percent,  with  the  highest  markups  re- 
served for  frames.  For  instance,  a  black 
plastic  frame  which  may  cost  the  re- 
tailer $2.50  is  regularly  sold  for  up  to 
C-in.  Wii"e  fr^Mirs  that  may  cost  the  re- 
tailer $5  are  sold  for  $30  and  more. 

OpticrJ  retailers  do  not  need  restrictive 
l;^.ws  or  practices  to  virtually  guarantee 
substantial  price  marku]>s.  They  should 
compete  on  the  basis  of  price  as  well  as 
quality  optical  service. 

It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  act  to  annul  these  State  laws 
and  practices.  There  is  a  precedent  for 
the  Commission  to  eliminate  State  re- 
F,trictions  which  inflate  consumer  prices. 
On  June  4.  the  FIC  proposed  rules  that 
would  lift  State  price  advertising  restric- 
tions on  prescription  drugs.  The  parallel 
is  clear.  But  because  of  what  appears  to 
be  some  unexplained  hesitancy,  the  Com- 
mission did  not  include  prescription 
lenses  in  the  same  category  as  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

It  is  time  now  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  acted  decisively.  At  a  time  of 
severe  inflation  and  unemployment,  our 
society  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high 
prices  caused  by  Government  overregu- 
lation,  whether  those  regulations  begin 
at  the  State  capital  or  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Quality  eye  care  at  reasonable  prices 
should  be  a  prime  health  objective  of 
our  Nation.  When  State  laws  make  eye 
care  unreasonably  costly,  they  should  be 
swept  aside. 

Mr.  President,  to  Indicate  the  reasons 
underlying  my  call  for  prompt  action  by 
the  FTC,  and  so  that  certain  evidence 
compiled  on  this  issue  can  be  examined 
by  all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  my  letter  of  September  4,  1975,  to  FTC 
Chairman  Lewis  Engman,  as  well  as  the 
following  additional  material:  excerpts 
from  a  monograph  by  Prof.  Lee  Benham, 
of  the  School  of  Economics  of  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis,  entitled,  "The 
Effect  of  Advertising  on  the  Price  of  Eye- 
glasses.'Joumal  of  Law  and  Economics, 
volume  XV — October  1972 — pages  337- 
352;  excerpts  from  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  California  Attorney 
General's  Inflation  Committee,  March 
1975,  deaUng  with  "Advertising  the  Price 
of  Eyeglasses";  a  statement  from  the 
California  Citizen  Action  Group;  and 
several  illuminating  and  well-docu- 
mented media  articles  on  this  subject: 
two  by  Nancy  D.  Davis  and  Clydene 
Weathersby  appearing  In  the  Baton 
Rouge  State-Times— March  14,  1975;  as 
well  as  an  outstanding  five-part  series  by 
Ben  Blackstock  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
A£sociation  which  appeared  In  more  than 
125  newspapers  throughout  Oklahoma  in 
February  of  this  year. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senatt, 
Committee  ok 

GOVEKNMENT   OPERATIi 

Washington,  D.C.,  September 
Hon.  Lewis  A.  Encman', 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commis 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Mr.  Chairman:    In  the 
area,  hardly  anything  impacts  on 
many  Americans  as  the  need  for  q 
tlcal   care.   Over  one  hundred 
zens — almost  half  of  the  popuiutl 
United  States — wear  corrective  lens4s 
age  50,  four  out  of  five  persons 
or  contact  lenses.  The   corrective 
frame  business  is  a  $3  billion  a 
try  and  It  Is  growing.  Per  capita  ex 
by   tisers  for  eye   wear  equipment 
$13.50,  Is  exjjected  to  rise  to  SIS.OC 

Quality  optical  care  that  is  with 
nancial  reach  of  all  Americans 
prime  health  objective  for  the 
only  do  well-fitted  corrective  leases 
a  sense  of  personal  well-being  and 
but  they  are  an  important  safety 
the  highway,  in  the  factory,  in 
activities,    and    at    home 
should  be  searching  for  ways  to  malle 
optical  care  more  readily  available 
reasonable  prices.  It  is  my  firm 
arbitrary  laws  and  regulations  whicl 
or  limit  optical  price  adverti.slng  in 
have  artificially  inflated  the  cost  of 
to  too  many  citizens — particularly 
zens  on   fixed   Incomes — who 
to  purchase  the  lenses  they  dearly 

On  June  4,  1975,  the  Federal 
mission  proposed  new  rules  that 
turn  state  laws  which  prohibit 
tising  of  prescription  drug  prices 
unexplained  reason,  the  Commlssio^i 
Include  prescription  lenses  in  the 
gory  as  prescription  drugs.  I  believe 
underlying  problem  is  the  same 
therefore,  the  FTC  action  should 
similar  force  and  effect  to  price  a< 
restrictions     on     lenses.     The 
should  act  promptly  to  ban  all  such 
vertlslng  restrictions  that  are  not 
Ing  Americans  millions  of  dollars 
resulting  in  less  than  satisfactory 

According  to  a  scholarly  study  by 
Ington  University  economist 
strictions    have    Increased    prices 
lenses  and  frames  to  the  consumer 
25   to   100  percent.  Professor  Lee 
findings   have   been   supported   by 
conducted  by  my  staff, 
tlal  price  differences  between  states 
hlbit    price    advertising    and    ne 
states  which  allow  consumers  to 
much  they  will  be  paying  and  to 
son  shop. 

(These  prohibitions  apply, 
an  Industry  which  hardly  needs 
protection.  Figures  Indicate  that  t 
price  markup  for  lenses  and  frame.<3 
500  p>ercent  both  at  the 
retailers'  level.  For  Instance,  a  bladk 
frame  which  costs  the  retailer  $2.5( 
laxly  sold  at  prices  up  to  $18 
that  may  cost  the  retailer  $5  are 
to  $30.  Ironically,  imported  frames 
mand  higher  prices  from  the 
many  cases  actually  cost   the 
than  comparable  domestic  frames.) 

Consider  the  following  examples 

The  same  frame  that  costs  $30  in 
City  costs  $11  in  Wichita  Falls, 
advertLsIng  of  prices  Is  permitted 
trifocal  lens  that  costs  $54  in 
will  cost  $35  in  Wichita  Falls.  An 
woman  told  my  staff  that  her 
cently  purchased  a  pair  of  glasses 
in  Texas  for  $39  which  were  priced 
their  hometown. 

In  Arizona,  which  permits  price 
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ing, lenses  and  frames  can  be  purchased  as 
low  as  $16.90.  Across  the  state  line.  In  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  a  recent  survey  taken  by 
the  California  Citizen  Action  Group,  the  low- 
est price  for  the  same  device  would  be  $22, 
with  the  average  price  at  $52.43. 

The  Baton  Rouge  State-Times  reported  on 
March  14,  1975,  that  a  pair  of  single-vision 
lenses  and  frames  that  sell  for  $32  in  Baton 
Rouge  could  be  purchased  for  $18.90  in  Texas. 
Bifocals  and  frames  in  Baton  Rouge  cost  $43 
to  $80  while  the  price  in  Texas  was  $24.90. 
Louisiana  forbids  price  adverti.sing  while 
Texas  permits  it. 

The  average  price  for  lenses  and  frames  Is 
s^out  25  per  cent  higher  in  Florida,  which 
doesn't  permit  price  advertising,  than  in 
neighboring  Alabama,  which  allows  it.  Simi- 
larly, the  prices  in  Tenne.s.see  are  as  much 
as  35  per  cent  higher  than  bordering  Mis- 
sissippi. Mis.sisslppl  allows  price  advertising, 
v.hile  Tennes.see  tightly  bans  it. 

Even  companies  that  do  baslness  in  both 
anti-ftdvertising  and  pro-advertising  states 
say  tliey  are  forced  to  charge  more  in  the 
anti-advertising  states.  An  officer  of  a  large 
optical  house  told  my  staff  that  until  quite 
recently  he  had  to  charge  $6  more  for  the 
same  frames  in  anti-advertising  Illinois  than 
in  pro-advertising  Missouri.  Higher  volume, 
induced  by  price  advertising  in  Missouri, 
resulted  in  the  lower  price,  the  executive  said. 

From  all  indications,  in  addition  to  lower 
prices,  lifting  the  price  advertising  re.strlc- 
tions  can  be  expected  to  produce  the  follow- 
ing significant  benefits: 

(I)  Increased  competition  in  the  optical 
field  due  to  increased  volume  from  lower 
prices.  With  the  llftiiag  of  these  arbitrary 
restrictions,  efficient  and  cost-conscious  busi- 
nessmen covild  Inform  the  public  about  their 
lower  prices  and  attract  more  customers  be- 
cause of  the  savings. 

(II)  Consumers  would  have  nece.ssary  price 
information  to  permit  them  to  shop  around 
for  the  lowest  prices  for  quality  merchandise 
and  service.  A  recent  study  of  New  Jersey 
optical  prices  showed  that  identical  pairs  of 
lenses  and  frames  sold  for  $27  in  one  store 
and  $58  in  another.  Short  of  telephoning  re- 
tailers in  a  given  retail  trading  zone,  con- 
sumers are  presently  denied  this  valuable 
information. 

(ill)  Lower  and  middle-income  Americans 
coxild  more  readily  afford  to  purchase  prop- 
erly prescribed  eyeglasses  because  of  the 
lower  costs  that  would  accrue  from  price  ad- 
verti.slng. Tragically,  many  Americans  who 
cannot  afford  today's  high  prices  are  forced 
to  wear  glasses  with  outdated  and  ineffectual, 
sometimes  scratched  or  broken  lenses. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  as  to  whether  ade- 
quate optical  care  is  being  received  by  mil- 
lions of  American  users  whose  incomes  He 
just  above  the  welfare  line,  making  them  In- 
eligible for  government-provided  glasses.  The 
human  price  being  paid  by  the  elderly  with 
failing  eyesight  Is  too  high  a  toll.  A  study  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  showed  that  optometrlc  service  is 
falling  to  reach  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion. The  study  was  ba.sed  on  interviews 
which  took  place  in  a  period  of  relative  pros- 
perity during  the  mld-60's.  How,  with  high 
inflation  and  unemployment,  one  can  only 
surmise  that  this  situation  has  worsened. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
advertising  restrictions,  the.  Comml.s,sion 
should  direct  its  economic  staff  to  determine 
whether  maladministration  of  today's  welfare 
system  is  resulting  in  artificially  high  prices 
for  frames  and  lenses.  In  other  words.  Is  It 
possible — or  even  likely — that  an  unsuper- 
vised welfare  support  system  maintains  an 
unnaturally  high  floor  on  prices;  and  that,  as 
a  consequence,  optometrists  and  opticians  do 
not  lower  their  prices  to  the  general  public 
becatise  they  might  then  have  to  charge  state 
welfare  departments  less  than  they  are  now 
able  to  charge  and  receive  in  the  absence  of 
individual  choice  and  an  arms-length  trans- 


action? I  ask  this  with  full  knowledge  that 
two  companies  appear  to  control  as  much  as 
80  Tf)  of  the  lens  market. 

I  believe  that  we  share  a  common  goal  to 
remove  government  regulations  and  policies 
at  all  levels  that  artificially  keep  prices  high. 
Accordingly,  I  will  look  forward  to  receiving 
a  report  from  you  as  to  how  the  Commission 
tends  to  proceed  in  these  matters  at  this 
time. 

Sincerely, 

Charlfs  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senator. 

irrom  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)   Stite-Times, 

Mar.  14,  1975] 

Eyeglass  Buyers  Save  in  Texas 

(By  Nancy  C.  Davis) 

Houston. — Cost-con.seious  customers  from 
Lousiana.  Oklahoma,  and  .^^kansas  are  cross- 
ing the  state  line  Into  Texas  for  savings  of 
up  to  50  per  cent  or  more  on  eyeglR.cses  and 
contact  lenses. 

In  Texas,  one  of  the  few  states  whi.?h  per- 
mits advertising  for  eyewear,  the  Lee  Optical 
chain  is  currently  offering  any  combination 
of  frames  and  prescription  single-vision 
lenses  carried  in  10  cities.  incUiding  Houston, 
for  $18.90.  Bifocals  are  $24.90,  and  trifocals 
are  $29.90.  For  contact  lenses  the  first  pair  Is 
$59.50  and  the  second  pair  is  $20 — a  tot.il  of 
$79.50  for  two  pairs. 

Prices  like  these  draw  customers  from  as 
far  away  as  Baton  Rouge  and  Little  Rock. 
"In  Beaumont,  Orange,  ant)  Texarkana  a'jout 
half  of  our  business  comes  from  o\it-of-state 
residents.  They'll  drive  100  or  200  miles  to 
come  to  us,"  said  Dr.  C.  T.  Shropshire  of 
Dallas,  a  director  of  Lee  Optical  and  field 
supervisor  of  the  firm's  retail  outlets. 

By  law,  Texas  firms  cannot  advertise  op- 
tical prices  in  Louisiana.  "We  do  no  news- 
paper advertising  In  Lousiana,  but  we  can't 
prevent  broadcast  advertising  from  leaking 
over  the  border,"  said  W.  Ed  Allen  of  Beau- 
mont who  started  with  the  Texas  State  Op- 
tical chain  some  20  years  ago  as  advertising 
manager.  Allen  said  TSO  also  takes  otit  yel- 
low pages  listings  in  some  Louisiana  border 
cities. 

But  when  Allen  speaks  of  TSO  advertising, 
he  is  not  talking  about  price.  A  1969  Texas 
state  law  prohibits  price  advertising  for  op- 
tical dispensing  houses  which  operate  In  the 
same  office  as  a  prescribing  optometrist. 

To  advertise  price  in  Texas,  an  optical 
dispensary  must  operate  separately  from  an 
optometrist  and  must  obtain  an  advertising 
permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Optometry. 
Prices  must  be  filed  and  approved  by  the 
board  in  advance  and  must  be  uniform  in  all 
markets  covered  by  the  advertisement. 

A  majority  of  TSO  offices  employ  a  resi- 
dent optometrist  who  examines  eyes  and 
writes  prescriptions  for  an  average  charge 
of  $10  per  visit.  Therefore,  TSO  advertising 
is  limited  to  such  phrases  as  "reasonable 
prices"  and  "credit  available,"  Allen  .said.  No 
mention  is  made  of  actual  prices  for  specific 
eyewear. 

FRAME  PRICES 

Frames  at  TSO  range  from  as  low  as  $7 
for  some  plastic  styles,  up  to  $60  for  more 
expensive  metal  designs.  One  TSO  oflRce, 
however,  describes  the  "average  "  total  cost 
for  examination,  lenses,  and  frames  as 
"around  $50." 

The  .same  1969  optical  law  requires  all 
Texas  optometrists  to  divorce  themselves 
from  optical  dispensing  operations  by  1979. 
Already  TSO  has  some  20  of  Its  120  Texas 
offices  set  up  on  the  "two-door"  system, 
where  a  TSO  dispensary  Is  located  next  door 
to  an  affiliate  optometrist.  In  many  cases 
the  optometrist  Joins  In  a  partnership  with 
TSO.  Patients  examined  by  the  optometrist 
walk  next  door  to  have  prescriptions  for  eye- 
wear filled,  or  they  can  take  the  prescriptions 
elsewhere. 
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All  Lee  Optical  offices  operate  under  the 
"two-door"  system,  with  independent  op- 
tometrists leasing  the  space  next  door  from 
Dr.  Shropshire,  not  Lee  Optical. 

Allen,  who  Is  now  public  relations  director 
for  TSO,  said  that  since  the  firm's  founding 
in  1935,  it  has  spread  to  nearly  all  Texas 
markets  of  reasonable  size.  "We  are  now  seri- 
ously looking  at  expansion  into  other  states 
and  have  already  gone  Into  New  Mexico.  We 
are  definitely  looking  at  the  Louisiana 
market. 

"But  no  matter  where  we  go  outside  cf 
"exns.  I  believe  we  will  face  les;al  problems. 
It's  a  matter  of  economics.  The  people  al- 
ready in  business  in  tliose  states  will  be 
watchin^j  out  for  their  own  bailiwick."  Allen 
said. 

EXPANSION  FACTOR 

He  feels  that  successful  expansion  into 
Louisiana  would  depend  on  TSO's  ability  to 
advertise  and  relate  the  new  practice  to  the 
reputation  the  lirui  has  esti>blished  in  Texas. 
And  he  finds  Oklahoma  laws  particularly 
rough  from  an  expansion  point  of  view.  "In 
Oklahoma  It's  against  the  law  for  advertis- 
ing of  any  type  in  regards  to  optometries. 
Those  people  did  their  homework  in  making 
laws  to  prevent  us  frcm  coming  into  the 
state."  Allen  said. 

Asked  about  the  possibility  of  mall-order 
eyewear,  officials  at  both  Lee  and  TSO  said 
they  feel  it  is  quite  impractical,  since  both 
eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses  must  be  fitted 
to  the  individual  patient. 

The  question  of  advertising  for  optical 
services  generally  hinges  on  an  ethics  con- 
sideration and  on  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided by  those  who  advertise. 

Dr.  Chester  Pheiffer,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Optometry  at  the  University  of  Houston, 
one  of  the  top  10  schools  of  optometry  In 
the  nation,  said,  "Good  vision  care  depends 
on  the  doctors,  just  as  any  other  medical 
care  depends  on  the  doctor.  Advertising 
doesn't  necessarily  modify  quality,  but  it 
emphasizes  materials,  rather  than  care." 

Pheiffer  feels  that  the  chain  optical  dis- 
pensaries can  provide  satisfactory  prescrip- 
tions. However,  he  stresses  the  Importance  of 
having  new  prescriptions  checked  for  ac- 
curacy. "The  doctor  should  carefully  exam- 
ine the  prescription  when  it  comes  back  to 
see  If  it  is  what  he  ordered."  Pheiffer  said. 
Otherwise  poor  lab  work  can  give  the  wearer 
vague  feelings  of  tiredness  or  digestive  prob- 
lems, he  said. 

Advertising  hurts  professionalism,  accord- 
ing to  Pheiffer.  He  feels  that  materials  aren't 
as  Important  as  the  services  performed  by 
the  doctor,  and  he  cites  contact  lenses  as  an 
example.  "The  cost  of  materials  going  into 
contact  lenses  are  quite  cheap,  but  doctors 
can  catise  real  problems  with  contact  lenses, 
if  they  don't  Insure  proper  prescription  and 
fit.  Here  it  is  the  quality  of  the  doctor's  cave 
that  Is  important,"  he  said. 

STEP   FURTHER 

Pheiffer  goes  one  step  further.  "If  you're 
going  to  start  advertising  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, then  let's  do  It  for  all  the  professions. 
Dentists  can  advertise  the  cost  of  false  teeth, 
and  doctors  can  advertise  the  cost  of  injec- 
tions or  the  price  of  an  artificial  leg." 

However.  Allen  said,  "People  are  entitled 
to  know  what  their  glasses  are  going  to  cost. 
We  don't  parallel  our  operations  with  medi- 
cine. Eyeglasses  are  not  taken  internally,  and 
they  present  no  threat  to  health,  if  fitted 
properly." 

Instead,  Allen  feels  that  the  optometrists 
and  opticians  working  for  TSO  can  provide 
better  quality  care,  because  they  spend  the 
entire  day  specializing  In  what  they  do  t>est. 
The  optometrists  stick  to  examining  eyes, 
taking  case  histories,  and  prescribing  glasses, 
while  the  opticians  spend  their  time  filling 
p;eacr!ptions. 

Shropshire  said  that  the  doctors  who  decry 
price  advertising  for  optometries  are  the  same 


ones  who  will  use  Ijee's  Dal-Tex  Laboratory 
to  fill  their  prescriptions  at  a  lower  cost. 
Shropshire  said  he  finds  these  doctors  seldom 
pass  the  savings  along  to  the  consumer. 

In  fact,  Shropshire  said  most  independent 
Texas  optometrists  and  opticians  are  not  in- 
fluenced to  lower  their  prices  by  competition 
from  the  chain  dispensaries.  Independent 
offices  generally  carry  prices  comparable  to 
those  found  in  hiates  wliicli  prohibit  adver- 
tising, he  said. 


|rr..m  the  Baton  Rouge  (La  )   State-Times, 
ilar.  14,  1375] 

EVL\v:;^n  Prices  in  Louisiana  Defendco; 

Quality  Is  Praised 

(By  Clydene  Weathersby) 

A  pnir  cf  prescription  single-vision  lenses 
and  frames  which  currently  sell  for  $18.90  in 
Texa;  would  cost  from  $32  upward  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  Lee  Optical  chain  in  le.xas  currently 
oilers  any  combination  of  frames  and  bifocal 
Isnses  foi  $24.50  and  irlfocals  for  ?2S.90. 

Bifocals  in  Baton  Rouge  ccst  from  S43  to 
$80  or  more,  depending  upon  the  frame,  pre- 
scription and  where  they  are  purchased.  Tri- 
focals run  from  $48  to  $100  upward. 

Dr.  Dalton  S.  Oliver,  an  ophthalmologist  at 
the  Oliver  Eye  Clinic  here,  said  he  believes 
qi  ality  as  v.ell  as  price.s  probably  would 
drop  if  advertiing  of  eyewear  were  allowed 
i:^.  Louisiana. 

Large  chains  such  as  Lee  Optical  f  found  in 
14  states)  stress  goods  over  service,  he  said. 
"Everybody  wants  to  be  exceptional  and  get 
exceptional  care,"  he  said,  but  the  chain 
opticals  aren't  able  to  offer  it, 

MINIMITM    service 

A  local  optometrist  who  asked  iiot  to  be 
identified  said  the  opticians  who  dispense 
glas.ses  for  the  large  chains  "are  badgered  to 
render  a  minimum  amount  of  service.  This 
is  why  it's  bad  for  the  public. 

"If  I  had  to  pay  for  advertising  I'd  have  to 
do  the  same  thing — render  a  minimum 
amount  of  service.  And  I'd  have  to  get  out 
of  the  business,"  he  said. 

A  local  certified  optician  who  also  asked 
not  to  be  identified  said,  "I  just  don't  believe 
they  can  sell  glasses  and  frames  as  cheaply 
as  they  say  they  can  unless  they  use  a  cheap 
frame."  An  optician  is  a  person  who  makes 
or  dispenses  glasses. 

"You  get  what  you  pay  for,"  he  said.  "It's 
bound  to  affect  the  quality  of  work."  Such 
chains  might  use  a  lower  quality  lens  as  well 
as  frames,  he  said,  "and  some  prescriptions 
make  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  difference  how 
they're  fitted." 

Dr.  Lee  Benham,  now  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  did  an  extensive  study 
entitled  "The  Effect  of  Advertising  on  the 
Price  of  Eyeglasses"  which  was  published  In 
1972  in  The  Journal  of  Law  and  Economics. 

Benham  surveyed  about  1,500  persons  on 
the  eyewear  price  question.  The  first  sam- 
pling was  done  in  1963,  with  updating  In 
1970. 

Benham  also  sampled  prices  of  19  opti- 
cians, optometrists  and  commercial  firms  in 
July  1971. 

Benham  concluded  people  who  purchase 
glasses  In  states  which  restrict  advertising 
pay  from  25  to  100  per  cent  more  than  those 
In  states  which  permit  price  advertising. 

ARGUMENT    IS     'HOCWASH' 

"The  argument  by  some  ophthalmologists 
and  optometrists  that  those  who  perform 
low-priced  work  generally  do  so  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  quality  is  hogwash,"  Benham  writes. 
"The  eyeglasses  which  are  produced  in  Texas 
are  Just  as  good  as  those  produced,  say.  In 
Oregon. 

"In  many  cases  the  same  laboratories  do 
work  for  those  optometrists  who  advertise 
and  those  who  don't." 

Lee  Optical  currently  offers  hard  contact 
lenses  for  $59.50  a  pair.  Dr.  C.  T.  Shropshire 


of  Dallas,  a  Lee  Optical  director  and  field 
supervisor  of  the  firm's  retail  outlets,  said 
this  price  does  not  include  one's  initial  visit 
to  an  ophthalmologist  or  optometrist  for 
the  prescription,  which  usually  runs  from 
$20  to  $30. 

Ophthalmologists  and  optometrists  In  Bat- 
on Rouge  cliarge  from  $150  to  $250  for  a 
pair  of  hard  contacts.  The  fee  Includes  the 
Initial  visit,  instructions  on  insertion,  supply 
kits,  all  foUowup  visits,  and.  in  some  cases. 
Insurance. 

Dr.  Shropshire  said  the  Lee  Optical  price 
Plso  includes  instructions  on  how  to  Insert 
the  lenses  and  all  follow-up  visits. 

However,  he  said  if  a  change  Is  needed  in 
th3  prescription  or  fit  during  the  adjustment 
period,  the  buyer  mvtst  return  to  his  doc- 
tor before  Lee  OpUcal's  optician  can  make 
the  change.  Whether  he  Is  charged  for  sub- 
sequent visits  and  how  much  Is  up  to  his 
doctor. 

roNTAt-r    LENSES    COST 

Dr.  Oliver  said  less  than  a  dollar's  worth 
of  plastic  is  used  In  manufacturing  a  pair  of 
contacts,  but  their  fabrication  and  quality 
control  greatly  add  to  the  cost.  AloO,  much 
of  the  cost  Of  the  lenses  Is  the  professional 
services  rendered  by  the  dcxtor.  which  will 
probably  include  three  or  more  follow-up 
visits. 

Most  ophthalmologists  and  optometrists  In 
Baton  Rouge  h'lve  optical  dispensaries  lo- 
cated either  within  the  same  building  cr  next 
door. 

Capitol  Optical  Co.  is  located  within  the 
Oliver  E3'e  Clinic  building.  Dr.  Oliver  said 
it  is  organized  as  a  separate  corporation  from 
the  clinic  and  said  he  receives  only  "mini- 
mal profits." 

He  said  one  reason  for  locating  the  optical 
dispensary  witliln  the  clinic  Is  patient  con- 
venience, particularly  In  difficult  cases  such 
as  fitting  glasses  ou  a  person  with  cataracts. 
It  is  also  easier  for  clinic  doctors  to  change  a 
prescription  and  replace  a  lens  if  the  patient 
would  prefer  a  stionger  or  weaker  corrected 
vision,  he  said. 

"As  an  argument  of  interest."  Dr.  Oliver 
said,  "if  an  Individual  decides  to  be  his  own 
eye  doctor  and  suffers  from  a  readliig  de- 
ficiency, he  can  pick  out  a  pair  of  glasses 
from  a  10  cent  store  for  $3.  Mind  you  though 
It  would  be  of  terrible  quality." 

"Any  glasses  can  do  no  permanent  harm." 
he  said,  "and  there  is  only  a  very  minimal 
danger  In  contacts.  People  In  Texas  take 
great  refuge  In  that." 

"The  damage  is  in  the  existing  pathology 
that  is  overlcwked"  In  the  eye  exam,  lie 
said,  such  as  "early  glaucoma  which  Is  not 
seen  until  the  patient  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  vision,"  and  that  his  corrected  vision 
may  be  more  distorted  than  necessary. 

MEDICAL    DOCTOR 

Only  an  ophthalmologist,  whc  Is  a  medical 
doctor,  is  allowed  by  state  law  to  use  medical 
drops  which  allow  glaucoma  to  be  spotted  in 
a  routine  eye  examination.  An  optometrist 
may  prescribe  correctional  lenses,  but  not 
prescription  drugs,  and  he  may  not  perform 
surgery. 

One  reason  a  major  optical  dispensing 
chain  such  as  Lee  Optical  Is  able  to  offer 
lower  prices  Is  because  of  Its  high  volume  of 
business. 

Dr.  Shropshire  said  Lee  Optical  laboratories 
manufacture  all  Its  lens:  frames  and  contact 
lenses.  He  said  Lee  Optical  also  sells  Its  opti- 
cal products  to  independent  ophthalmolo- 
gists, optometrists  and  retail  outlets. 

Tlie  local  optician  Interviewed  said  several 
persons  have  told  him  recently  they  would 
buy  their  next  pair  of  glasses  In  Texas  be- 
cau.se  of  the  lower  prices  offered. 

"And  guess  who  will  fljc  tliem  and  adjust 
them  and  who  they'll  complain  to  when  they 
can't  see  out  of  them,"  he  said.  "I'm  not 
complaining,  but  don't  come  throw  price  In 
my  face." 
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IProm  the  Oklahoma  Press  Ass^latlon, 

February  1975] 

Why  Do  Eteglasses  Cost  More  in 

Oklahoma? 


PART    ONE 

(By  Ben  Blackstock) 
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l[   you    wear   eyeglasses   and 
them  In  Oklahoma  you  paid 
100 '"J  more  ($10  to  $50  on  the 
you  would  have  paid  In  Texas. 

Oklahoma  is  one  of  36  states 
hibits    the    adve-tising    of 
And,  in  Oklahoma,  eyeglasses 
lens  can't  be  advertised  at  all. 

The  result  Is  that  Sooners 
million  dollars  or  more  each  ye 
glasses  the  past  21  years. 

It  was  in  1953  that  the  state 
passed  a  law  making  it  illegal 
eyeglasses.  The  argument  was 
would  protect  the  eyes  and 
public.  Advertising  had  to  be  s' 
argued,  because  some  unscrupu 
and  optometrists  lied   In   their 

Since    false    and    misleading 
Is  against  the  law,  why  did  the 
ture  pass  a  law  which  htis  cost 
an  estimated  million  dollars  each 

The  real  reason  was  to  strangl^ 
tion. 

Free    enterprise    is    often    shoft 
In  the  name  of  protecting  the 
public.    An    example    are 
which  give  barbers  and  dry 
ity  to  get  together  in  each  cou 
prices.  Both  those     groups 
latures  of  30  years  ago  that  price 
no   advertising   was   needed    to 
public  health. 

The    1953    eyeglass    advertisin 
pushed  by  most  state  optometrists 
sore    about    discount    eyeglass 
Texas  setting  up  stores  in 
up  political  funds  from  Oklahomk 
Tulsa   optometrists   they   decided 
the  competition.  The  place  to  d< 
the  legislature.  They  hired 
yers  who  were  either  legislators 
legislators,  or  who  could  "get  t 

In  the  closing  days  of  that 
ture,    Oklahoma    optometrists 
which  was  a  Joy  to  eyeglass  doctor^ 
the  nation.  Next,  they  wangled  an 
the  then  attorney  general,  holding 
new    law    was    consistent    with 
constitution.  Pro  advertising 
even  know  what  was  going  on 
tomey  general  opinions  get  little 
He  notice. 

The  opinion  was  challenged  in 
It  ended  up  with  the  U.S.  Sii 
agreeing  that  each  state  had 
protect  the  health  of  eyery 

That  was  the  green  light. 

Oklahoma's   no   advertising 
glasses    lit    up    optometrists    In 
state.  Today,  36  states  have  such 
Only  14  state  legislatures  have 
the  consumers.  Among  them  are 
Utah,  Colorado,  Minnesota  and 

Do  those  who  wear  eyeglasses 
high  price  states  see  any  better 
tising   impaired   the   vision   of 
the   14  competitive  states?  Is 
worse  for  the  fact  that  their 
shop   with   eyeglass   advertising 

In  the  next  article  we  will  show 
homa's  eyeglass  frame-up  Is  almo^ 
conspiracy  to  rip  off  the  public 
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[Prom  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asi  Delation, 
Feb. 1975) 

Why  Do  Eyeglasses  Cost  Mt>RE  in 
Oklahoma? 

PART   TWO 

(By  Ben  Blackstock) 
Businessmen  yell  the  loudest  ibout  gov- 
ernment meddling  with  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Yet,  organized  groups  of  ihese  same 
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champions  of  "the  American  system"  band 
together  to  kill  competition. 

The  eyeglass  business  in  Oklahoma  is  a 
classio  example. 

Optometrists  go  to  school  to  learn  how  to 
test  some  defects  in  vision.  They  also  leara 
how  to  run  an  eyeglass  store.  They  have  lim- 
ited training  in  diagnosing  and  treating  eye 
disorders,  such  as  glaucoma  and  many  others 
which  eyeglasses  won't  cure.  A  few  optome- 
trists fake  it  but  the  better  ones  know  when 
to  send  a  patient  to  a  specialist. 

An  ophthalmologist  is  a  medical  doctor 
who  has  gone  through  all  the  six  or  seven 
j'ears  it  takes  to  be  licensed  as  an  M.D.  He 
has  gone  on  in  training  to  be  a  specialist  In 
eye  problems.  Usually,  an  ophthalmologist 
is  a  sort  of  generalist  on  eye  problems.  Some 
do  eye  surgery  for  cataracts,  treat  glaucoma 
and  the  like.  Others  go  on  to  gain  the  ability 
lo  deal   with  t)ie  more  rare  eye  difficulties. 

"You  can  look,  deep,  into  a  person's  eyes 
and  see  all  sorta  of  hints  of  other  physical 
or  even  mental  problems.  I  have  to  recog- 
nize if  it's  more  tliau  an  eyesight  problem. 
Most  times  it's  relatively  simple.  Sometimes 
its  not.  Usually,  I  can  do  something  to  help. 
Once  in  a  while  I  can't.  I  have  to  know  the 
difference." 

So  spoke  an  Oklahoma  M.D.  ophthalmolo- 
gist. 

Yet.  only  an  estimated  35''i  of  the  public 
have  their  eyes  checked  by  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist. 

Another  term  you  need  to  understand  is 
optician. 

An  optician  fills  prescriptions  for  eye- 
glasses and  contact  lenses.  He  or  she  may  not 
check  eyesight.  They  are  trained  to  grind 
glass,  or  plastic,  to  specific  tolerances.  Opti- 
cians deal  in  prescription  numbers  designat- 
ing what  kind  of  lens  to  prepare.  If  it's  a 
single  lens,  it  is  relatively  simple.  If  it's  bi- 
focals, a  little  more  complicated.  Tri-focals, 
even  more  so. 

Contact  lens  orders  are  also  filled  by  the 
optician.  But  he  has  to  have  extra  training 
to  be  able  to  do  that.  Contact  lens  are  usu- 
ally "cosmetic,"  for  appearance.  A  few  are  to 
correct  defects  of  the  cornea,  a  peculiar  shape 
of  the  eye.  In  all  cases  an  optician  grinds,  or 
otherwise  prepares,  the  correction. 

Today  In  Oklahoma,  after  22  years  of  no 
eyeglass  advertising,  an  optician  fills  eye 
prescriptions  only  for  ophthalmologists. 

Almost  always. 

An  optometrist  orders  his  own  prescrip- 
tion from  a  supply  house.  So  does  an  optician. 

To  understand  why  Oklahomans  pay  so 
much  more  for  eyeglasses  we  have  to  under- 
stand what  each  skUl  and  specialty  can  do. 

Next,  we  wUl  look  at  how  optometrists 
have  entered  Into  a  restraint  of  trade  to  guar- 
antee fat  profits  for  themselves  and  to  drive 
opticians  out  of  business. 

(Prom  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association, 

February,  1976) 

Why  Do  Eyeglasses  Cost  More  in 

Oklahoma? 

part  three 
(By  Ben  Blackstock) 

Back  in  1947,  Oklahoma  optometrists  got 
together  and  decided  to  regulate  their  new 
profession.  They  got  the  legislature  to  set  up 
an  official  board  to  license  optometrists. 
About  the  same  time  they  formed  a  trade 
association. 

The  object  of  both  the  licensing  agency 
and  the  association  was  to  Improve  the 
health  of  eye  care  In  Oklahoma. 

Today  optometrists  run  both  operations 
out  of  the  same  office.  Both  the  licensing 
board  and  the  association  have  the  same 
phone  number. 

They  have  accomplished  their  goals.  They 
have  controlled  and  killed  all  competition  in 
the  eyeglass  business.  They  have  stopped  all 
advertising.  They  have  Increased  their  profits 
beyond  their  wildest  dreams. 


The  public  has  been  the  loser. 

The  public  has  not  gotten  better  eyesight. 

First,  the  twin  collusion  stopped  advertis- 
ing. 

Next,  a  bit  at  a  time,  they  whittled  down 
the  opticians  to  a  blathering  confusion. 

How  did  the  optometrists  do  it? 

After  the  advertising  price  ban,  optome- 
trists made  it  unlawful  for  an  optician  to 
have  a  lensometer  in  his  shop.  A  lensometer 
is  a  sort  of  microscope  which  can  detect  the 
prescription  of  a  broken  eyeglass.  Needed  by 
opticians,  it  is  the  test  of  what  an  eye- 
glass is,  or  whether  a  lens  grinder  specialist 
has  the  correct  prescription. 

Lensometers  may  be  used  only  by  opto- 
metrists, ophthalmologists,  laboratory  opti- 
cians— but  never  by  dispensing  opticians. 

Not  content  with  these  competition  con- 
trolling laws,  the  optometrists  moved  into 
tax  advantages.  Buy  them  from  an  optician 
and  you  pay  sales  tax. 

Optometrists  have  tried  to  get  the  state 
legislature  to  forbid  an  optician  from  fitting 
eyeglasses.  They  want  either  an  optometrist 
to  bend  the  frames  to  fit  your  face  and  ears, 
or  take  them  back  to  the  prescription-writing 
opthalmologlsts  to  bend  them. 

So  f.'.r,  optometrists  haven't  succeeded  in 
that. 

Optometrists  are  most  often  good  guys. 
They  have  been  carried  away  with  controlling 
their  competition.  Some  few  ophthalmolo- 
gists iM.D.s)  have  resorted  to  owning  a  share 
in  an  optician  (eyeglass  prescription  filling) 
store.  Some  directly,  some  through  the  use 
of  their  wife's  name;  some  throttgh  owning 
the  building  and  charging  a  percentage  rent 
on  gross  business. 

Twenty  years  ago  some  ophthalmologists 
and  moot  optometrists  got  a  kickback  from 
ths  optical  supplier  to  whom  they  sent  their 
business. 

Today  most  ophthalmologists  stick  te 
practicing  their  profession.  They  let  the 
patient  get  the  prescription  filled  where  they 
choose. 

Optometrists? 

They  own  the  control.  They  fill  65';  of  the 
eyeglass  needs  of  Oklahomans.  Give  them  a 
little  time  and  there  won't  be  any  opticians. 
If  your  ophthalmologist  gives  you  an  eye- 
glass prescription,  you  wUl  have  to  take  it 
to  an  optometrist  to  fill  it. 

Next,  a  study  on  the  cost  of  eyeglasses  in 
all  states. 

[From  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association, 

February  1975) 

Why  Do  Eyeglasses  Cost  More  in 

Oklahoma? 

part  rotjR 
(By  Ben  Blackstock) 

Dr.  Lee  Benham  is  a  Ph.D.  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis.  He  teaches  economics 
there  and  in  the  Washington  University  Med- 
ical School.  For  several  years,  Benham  has 
studied  the  cost  of  eyeglasses  in  all  states. 

As  an  economist,  Benham  is  no  automatic 
fan  of  advertising.  Yet,  he  has  written  in 
professional  Journals,  such  as  The  Journal 
of  Law  and  Economics  (Chicago  Univ.),  the 
prices  people  pay  for  eyeglasses  dei>ends  on 
advertising.  Benham  has  even  developed  a 
formula  to  determine  the  price  you  will  pay 
for  eyeglasses: 

Cf=;Cg^-Ci.rCt 

Translated,  Benham's  formula  means  the 
cost  you  pay  for  eyeglasses  equals  the  actual 
cost  of  the  glasses,  plus  the  fee  (skill)  of 
the  prescriber,  plus  the  price  the  sales  outlet 
charges  and,  very  important,  yotw  knowledge 
of  where  to  buy  them. 

"That's  where  advertising  comes  In,"  Ben- 
ham says.  "If  the  customer  doesn't  have  the 
benefit  of  advertising,  his  choice  of  where 
to  buy  bis  glasses  is  severely  limited  ...  if 
not  non-existent." 

Benham  checked  the  price  of  eyeglasses  at 
optometrists,  opticians  and  commercial  firms 
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in  several  states.  He  concluded  where  adver- 
tising Is  permitted  by  state  law,  advertising 
was  the  equalizer.  People  pay  less  In  states 
>\here  eyeglass  advc-rtising  is  permitted. 

Only  In  14  states  does  the  consumer  get 
ii  fair  shake.  Benliara  identified  these  states 
a.s  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado,  Tevas,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indl- 
.ma,  Michigan,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mary- 
land. 

"Tlie  restriction  of  ejeglass  price  adver- 
tising," claims  Dr.  Benliam.  "v.hich  prevents 
(jcople  from  locating  low-piiced  sellers  more 
readily.  Is  clearly  a  restraint  oX  trade  v,liicl» 
results  in  higher  prices  for  consumers. 

"Eyeglasses  which  are  pioduced  in  Toxaj; 
are  Just  as  good  as  tho.se  which  are  pro- 
duced in  Oklahoma.  In  many  cases  the  same 
laboratories  do  work  for  these  optonielrists 
who  advertise  and  those  who  don't,"  the 
economist  emphasized. 

•What  can.  you  do  aljoni  ilie  eyeglass  rip 
off? 

Well,  you  can  go  to  rexus  to  get  your 
glasses  and  have  your  trip  expense  and  week- 
end paid  for  from  what  yoxi  save.  You  can 
even  order  your  next  gUts.ses  by  mail.  But 
your  optometrist  will  charge  you  an  extra 
■$15  or  $20  to  give  you  a  prescription.  If  you 
have  your  eyes  check<jd  by  an  ophthalmol- 
ogist you  are  ahead.  You  can  take  your  pre- 
scription anywhere  to  be  filled.  You  can  shop 
around  .  .  .  even  in  Texiis. 

But  If  you  want  to  stop  this  eyeglass  rip 
off  in  Oklahoma,  you  will  ha'-e  to  insist  to 
your  state  repreisentative  and  to  your  stale 
senator  that  tiiey  repeal  t'.ie  eyeglass  adver- 
tising law  in  Oklahoma. 

Next,  an  Oklahoma  otJiician  tells  how 
optometrists  have  ainui--t  put  iiiin  out  of 
business. 

[From    Oklahoma    Press    Association,    Feb. 

1976) 

Why  Do  Eyeglasses  Cost  More  In 

Oklmioma? 

part  five 

(By  Ben  Blackstock) 

If  you  set  out  to  fiiid  a  typical  uiiddle  age 
businessman,  Doug  Matthews  of  Oklahoma 
City,  would  easily  fill  the  bill. 

Married,  the  father  of  two  children,  Mat- 
thews has  been  a  practicing  optician  23  years 
He  is  considered  exceptionally  skilled. 

His  shop,  by  name  of  Texas  Opticians,  is 
located  at  7505  N.  May  Ave.,  Oklahoma  City. 
He  can't  be  found  in  the  yellow  pages.  The 
optometric  association  has  seen  to  that. 

Matthews  has  a  nagging  problem.  It  now 
threatens  the  future  of  his  business  and  his 
livelihood.  Thanks  to  clever,  greedy  lobbying, 
Matthews  is  prevented  from  advertising  his 
goods  or  skills  as  an  optician. 

Oklahoma  Is  one  of  36  states  which  pro- 
hibit advertising  of  eyeglasses. 

That's  a  pity,  too,  because  by  rough  aver- 
ages, Doug  Matthews  could  sa\e  you  about 
$25  per  pair  of  glasses. 

The  bearded  optician  Is  content  to  make 
a  modest  profit.  Routed  out  of  downtown 
Oklahoma  City  by  urban  renewal,  Matthews 
relocated.  He  has  had  It  bad  ever  since.  He 
ran  a  small  ad  in  the  yellow  pages  only  to 
be  threatened  by  the  optometrist's  lawyer. 
Today,  in  the  Oklahoma  City  phone  book 
you  will  find  Matthews'  Texas  Optician.s  only 
in  the  white  pages. 

"I'm  totally  dependent  upon  the  public," 
Matthews  said.  "I'm  proud  of  my  work  and 
I'm  quick  to  point  out  that  doctors  have 
a  right  not  to  advertise  if  they  don't  want 
to.  But  I  think  it  costs  the  public  when  the 
legislature  forbids  advertising  by  opticians." 

Matthews  points  out  he  could  drop  his 
P'lces  even  further — even  as  much  as  20';  — 
if  lie  had  more  volume. 

"And  I'd  still  make  a  fair  profit  and  a  good 
living,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  businessman,  not  a 
doctor.  I  am  to  the  eye  doctor  what  a  phar- 


macist is  to  a  medical  doctor.  I  fill  prescrip- 
tions. I  am  a  retail  merchant.  The  optome- 
trists and  the  legislature  have  screwed  up  the 
law. 

"If  I  could  advertise  as  they  do  in  tree 
emerpiise  states,  at  lea.st  the  consumer 
would  know  that  even  if  he  was  o\ercharged 
for  a  prescription  only  as  much  as  $10,  I 
could  probably  save  him  $15.  That's  a  lot 
of  money  these  days. 

"Only  the  state  legl.slature  can  correct 
what  their  forefathers  did  22  years  ago. 
Tliey  ought  lo  step  in  and  repeal  the  law 
whiiu  keeps  eyeglasses  from  being  adver- 
lihfd.  It  woii't  do  any  good  \uile.ss  ue  can 
adv<>'.ll.'e  pricta." 

We  end  this  .series  on  the  eyeglasses  rip 
olT  b:  repeat hig.  oi^ce  again,  that  if  you 
want  a  fair  siiake.  write  your  legislator  to 
change  the  law  to  permit  eyeglass  advertis- 
ing. Competiiion  is  what  keeps  pilfcs  v.i'.n- 
iu  t^rusp.  It'j;  what  it's  all  about. 

Rkpokt  on  iHt  Cahforni.\  Gi.n;..i.*l's 
Co\iMnrFK  ON  lNFi.\r^.>N 

r\TRt)DL'C"riON 

One  of  t;  e  :nost  significant  problems 
reliitiiin  to  consumers  is  that  of  Inflation. 
.\s  the  rcult  of  inflationary  forces  in  the 
economy,  conoiinier.s  on  fixed  income  find 
themselves  less  able  to  satisfy  their  needs  in 
the  marketplace.  The  problems  connected 
with  a  rece.ssioii  are  exacerbated  by  inflatiou. 

0;i  October  16,  1974.  Attorney  General 
Younger  announced  a  new  program  designed 
to  discover  wiiether  variotis  practices  now 
existing  in  the  marketplace  are  cattsiug 
higher  prices  to  be  paid  than  shcttld  be  paid 
ina  free  comjielitive  system  and  to  discover 
whether  these  practices.  If  they  exist,  might 
be  changed  by  action  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  whether  the  laws  of  this  state  might 
be  changed  so  as  to  catise  a  reduction  in 
prices  paid  by  consumers. 

Tlie  investigation  was  to  coucentrat*  on 
the  present  laws  affecting  prescription  drugs, 
eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  retail  price  maintenance  agreements 
(normally  referred  to  as  fair  trade  agree- 
ments). 

An  investigative  t«am  was  appointed  on 
November  19,  1974,  and  13  days  of  public 
hearings  were  held,  6  days  in  Sail  Francisco 
from  December  9  through  December  17  and 
7  days  in  Los  Angeles  from  January  6 
through  January  14. 

nie  committee  originally  consisted  of 
seven  Deputy  Attorneys  General.  Herschel 
Elkhis.  head  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Unit,  was  chairliinn.  The  other  members  were 
John  Porter,  lend  attorney  In  the  Consumer 
Protection  Unit  in  San  Francisco;  Stephen 
Porter,  who  has  had  extensive  experience 
representing  the  Department  of  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  and  enforcing  the  liquor 
laws:  Al  Korobkin,  who  has  had  extensive 
experience  representing  the  Board  of  Phar- 
niacv,  the  Optometry  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners;  Walter  Wunderllch, 
who  has  for  a  number  of  years  represented 
the  Director  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  partic- 
ularly m  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
milk  laws:  Peter  Shack,  an  anti-trust  attor- 
ney who  has  investigated  colhisive  prices  in 
several  industries,  and  Michael  Spiegel,  lead 
attorney  in  the  Anti-trust  Unit  in  San 
Francisco.  .  .  . 

The  commiltee  heard  over  100  witr.esses. 
received  o\er  150  exhibits,  examined  the 
present  laws  and  regulations  concerning  the 
subject  discussed,  contacted  officials  in  other 
states  and  federal  agencies,  read  case  mate- 
rials and  articles  concerning  the  subject 
matter,  and  examined  testimony  before  a 
StatP  Senate  Committee. 

The  commiltee  examined  California's  lasvs 
relating  to  sr>le  of  prescription  eyeglasses  and 
contact  lenses.  A  majority  of  the  committee 
recommends  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting 
price  advertising  of  prescription  glf^ses  and 


lenses.  b\it  only  if  additional  quality  protec- 
tions are  pro\ided.  Tliose  protections  are 
spelled  ov.t  in  tl>e  accompanying  eyeglass 
report.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  Implementation  of  these  reconi- 
mendations  wil!  reduce  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumeis  for  needed  products  a.id  services.  A 
majority  ot  coiisumevs  eventually  need  eye- 
glafi-ses  and  contact  lenses  and  these  needs 
increase  with  age.  The  elderly  have  the 
greatest  need  for  these  products  and  the  least 
resources  to  obtain  them.  .  .  . 

Tlie  recommendataions  of  the  conimittee 
i:o  u'j^e  chanijes  in  present  legislation  were 
b:\sed  upon  the  opinion  of  the  committto 
tliat  such  changes  would  benefit  the  public 
by  producine  lo'vev  prices,  preventing  eco- 
nomic v.aste  or  providing  better  consumer 
protection.  They  were  not.  In  any  manner. 
ba.':ed  upon  opinions  tliat  present  laws  were 
ui'oonrititxitional  as  written  or  as  applied 
ncr  that  pre^ei.t  lav.s  were  in  any  w«y 
iiivrtlifl. 

.VDvu'.risiHi:  rtiK  Price  of  Kve'M.^i.sks — 

Majority  Report 

introdtjction 

It  is  tlte  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this 
committee  that  the  California  statutes  cur- 
rently prohibiting  price  and  discount  adver- 
tising of  eyeglasses  should  be  repealed,  but 
only  if  certain  amendments  and  additions  to 
current  California  law  are  made.  These  nec- 
essary amendments  and  additions  are  set 
iortlV  below.  It  Is  our  belief  that  media 
advertising  oi  eyeglass  prices  will  foster 
greater  cmipccition  among  those  who  sell 
eyeglasses  and  that  lower  prices  for  eye- 
glosses  will  he  the  probable  result. 

Most  eyeglasses  in  California  are  sold  by 
opUunetrists  and  registered  dispensing  op- 
ticians. Optometrists  are  authorized  to  de- 
termine the  powers  or  range  of  htiman  vision 
and  to  prescril)e  lenses  to  correct  visual  t'e- 
ficlencies.  In  addition,  optometrists  are 
authorized  to  furnish  or  dispense  eyeglasM-- 
and  contact  lenses  piursuant  to  prescrip- 
tion. Optometrists  are  allowed  to  advertise. 
Section  3129  ol  the  Business  and  Profession 
Code,  however,  prohibits  the  optometrist 
from  advertising  the  price  at  which  he  will 
dispense  eyeglasses; 

"It  Is  unlawful  to  advertise  at  a  stipulated 
price,  or  any  variation  of  such  a  price,  c>r 
as  being  free,  any  of  the  following: 

"The  examination  or  treatment  of  the  eyes; 
the  furnishing  of  optometrical  services;  or 
the  furnishing  of  a  lens,  lenses,  glasses,  or 
the  frames  or  fittings  thereof. 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  advertising  of  goggles,  sun  glasses, 
colored  glasses  or  occupational  eye-protec- 
tive devices,  provided  the  same  are  so  made 
as  not  to  have  refractive  values." 

Registered  dispensing  opticians  dispense 
eyeglasses  pursuant  to  the  prescription  of 
phy.sicians  and  surgeons  .specializing  in  the 
practice  of  ophthalmology.  They  also  fill  pre- 
scriptions of  optometrists.  Dispensing  opti- 
cians are  allowed  to  advertise.  Section  2556 
prohibits  a  registered  dispensing  optician 
from  advertising  his  prices: 

"It  Is  unlawful  to  do  any  of  the  following: 
To  advertise  at  a  stipiUated  price  or  any 
variation  of  such  a  price  or  as  being  free, 
the  furnishing  of  a  lens,  lenses,  glasses  or 
the  frames  and  fittings  thereof.  .  .  ." 

Sections  C51  and  651.2  prohibit  optome- 
trists and  registered  dispensing  opticians 
from  offering  to  sell  any  commodity  or  ren- 
der any  service  under  the  representation 
that  the  price  or  fee  Is  at  a  discount,  or  that 
tlie  commodity  or  ser\ice  Is  free  or  without 
cost.  Section  651.3  prohibits  any  person, 
whether  or  not  licen-sed  under  the  Business 
and  Professions  Code,  from  advertising  or 
permitting  to  be  advertised  any  representa- 
tions referring  to  the  cost,  price,  charge,  or 
tee  to  be  paid  for  any  commodity  furnished 
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or  BCTTlce  performed  by  any  persqn  Uceiwed 
as  a  pbyvldan  and  snrgeoii,  opto^ietrlst,  or 
regtetCTed  dtepcnstng  optlctan. 

It  Is  the  pertinent  provisions  of]  the  above 
mentioned  seetloiui  which  must  ne  repealed 
ill  order  to  allow  advertising  of  tfe  prl<^  of 
pyeglnases. 

ABCruaiENTS   FOE   REPEAL  I 

The  ba&ic  arguments  for  repeal  of  price 
advertlsLug  restrictions  as  presented  at  the 
hearings  and  in  the  available  lite^ture  are: 

(1)  If  price  Is  not  advertlHed,  competition 
is  more  difficult  and  glasses  becpme  m<:>re 
expensive: 

(2)  The  prices  now  paid  for  glasses  do  not 
necessarily  relate  to  their  qualityt 

(3)  Olasses  sold  in  states  wQich  allow 
price  advertising  cost  less  than  glasses  sold 
in  states  wbich  do  not  allow  adve^lslug: 

(4)  Present  prices  prevent  mopy  people 
from  obtaining  glasses.  It  seems  "unreason- 
able to  allow  advertising  of  everything  but 
what  Is  most  significant  to  a  consu  ner,  price. 

ABCUMENTS  ACAIN.ST  RZPEA  ^ 

The  basic  arguments  for  contii  lUatlon  of 
price  advertL=;ing  restrictions  are: 

(1)  Price  advertising  will  brln  5  to  Cali- 
fornia volume  sellers  who  will  cit  qiuUlly 
and  not  give  accurate  prescrlptl<  ns: 

(3)  Price  advertlshig  will  encourage 
"quickie"  examinations  which  wl  I  not  im- 
cover  medical  problems  and  whlc  1  will  not 
result  to  accurate  prescriptions; 

(3)  If  glasses  are  advertised  at  a  price, 
this  will  result  In  disguised  adv(  rtlslug  of 
professional  services; 

(4)  California  laboratories  pro\  Ide  better 
service  and  quality  than  out-of-  state  dis- 
count laboratories.  Because  Med  -Cal  pays 
less  than  a  paying  patient,  man  r  optome- 
trists and  opticians  use  out-of-sta  ;e  labs  for 
Ikledl-Cal  patlente  and  Callfomlj  >  labs  for 
paying  patients.  If  advertising  dr  ves  prices 
down,  quality  will  have  to  be  cut  Tor  paying 
patients  too,  and  California  labs  v  riii  go  out 
of  business; 

(5)  Glasses  are  pai-t  of  a  profeso  onal  serv- 
ice and  should  not  be  price  adve  tlsed.  Pa- 
tients cannot  Judge  qiiallty; 

(C)  Price  advertising  will  be  dei  eptlve; 

(7)  The  study  most  often  qu(  ted  (Pro- 
fessor Benham)  compared  prices  (f  unregu- 
lated states  with  those  allowing  no  adver- 
tising at  all.  He  found  very  Uttlej  difference 
between  states  allowing  advertising  of  price 
and  states  allowing  advertising  b|vt  not  al- 
lowing price  advertising. 

.MiALTSIS  Of  Ar.CUUENI 

Approximately  10  million  Cilil'omlans 
wear  oorrectlye  lenses.  This  incltides  more 
than  85%  of  tboee  over  the  age  of  46.  The 
studies  that  have  been  made  IncVcate  that 
California  pays  more  for  lenses  alMl  frames 
than  those  in  states  that  allow  pfice  adver- 
tising such  as  Texas.  Micblgmn,  1  Maryland 
and  Mlneaot*.  Prloe  estimate*  ootalned  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Laboc  Statistics 
In  Tarlous  cities  Indicates  higher  ptlcee  where 
no  advertising  ts  aUow«d.  These  stfidiee  were 
based  on  detailed  specifications  V^d  appear 
to  compare  Tirtually  Identical  products.  If 
quality  can  be  controlled,  and  i^e  propose 
methods  for  such  control,  advertla(ng  should 
create  consumer  awareness  of  pr|oe  ranges 
and  should  cause  a  lowering  of  pri  ce.  We  are 
not  proposing  advertising  of  p-ofesslonal 
services. 

The  concern  f<x'  proper  fitting  Is  proper 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  stores  can  now 
advertise  prices  for  non-prescrl]  itlon  eye- 
glasses and  stores  can,  and  sometimes  do, 
display  glasses  toe  choice  by  the  consumer 
without  profeoelona]  help.  It  tims  seems 
reasonable  to  allow  price  advertising  when 
professional  help  is  required,  wh»n  an  op- 
tometrist or  ophthamologlst  prejcrlbcs  the 
lens. 

If  price  advertising  demeans  the  profession, 
why   Is   advertising  now   allowed  ?   Perhaps 


price  adTcrtlslng  would  appeal  to  the  same 
consTimer  as  advertising  now  does  and,  at 
least,  the  con«umer  would  have  a  meaning- 
ful guide.  Under  present  law,  an  Inespe- 
rlenced.  uneducated,  16  year  Old  clerk  can 
and  often  does  handle  almost  all  the  aspects 
of  the  sale  at  some  dispensing  opticians.  That 
Is  less  professional  than  price  sdvertlsing 
with  the  controls  suggested  by  thi-s  com- 
mittee. Of  course  many  will  choose  the  non- 
advertlslng  optician  tw  optometrist.  Factors 
other  thsu  price  enter  a  consumer's  con- 
sciousness. However,  price  of  a  product  is 
impiortant  and  should  not  be  hidden  from 
the  consumer. 

T)ie  change  in  California  law  would  not  be 
novel.  Approximately  one-foiirth  of  our  states 
Rllo^v  price  advertising.  These  include  large 
.<5t8te8  such  as  Michigan,  Mtwjurl,  Texas, 
Georgia,  and  Indiana. 

Some  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  op- 
pose price  advertising  are  valid  and  the  com- 
nxittee  felt  that  price  advertising  should  not 
be  allowed  without  controls.  We  have  sug- 
gested controls  whl'h,  we  believe,  answer 
those  arguments. 

The  remaining  argunienUs,  we  believe  not 
to  be  valid.  They  are  the  standard  argu- 
meuls  used  to  Justify  high  price:  (1)  Prieo 
sacrifices  quality — when  price  is  advertised, 
competition  must  cut  cornel's;  (2)  Price  ad- 
veriloiug  tends  to  be  deceptive  and  stresses 
lui-s  leaders  and  bait  and  switch;  <3)  Tlie 
product  or  the  proiesslon  will  be  damaged. 

As  to  quality,  consumers  make  that  Judg- 
ment coustantly.  Not  everyone  shops  for  the 
loweijt  cast.  However,  advertising  does  make 
the  consumer  price  conscious  and  causes  a 
drop  in  prices  even  by  those  who  do  not  ad- 
vertise. Price  is  not  assurance  of  quality  now. 
As  long  as  tiiere  is  a  minimum  standard,  tlie 
public  is  protected.  Price  competition  Is  tiie 
byword  for  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

As  to  deception,  .some  advertising  may  well 
be  improi)er  jast  as  some  practices  iu  the 
eyeglass  dispensing  Held  are  now  Improper. 
Advertising  should  not  be  condemned  be- 
cause it  may  be  abused.  Present  laws  make 
tiiose  abuses  U legal. 

It  is  argued  that  price  advertisement  is 
demeaning.  We  are  not  recommending  price 
advertising  of  services.  At  the  present  time, 
untrained  teenagers  can  do  almost  aU  the 
work  of  dispensing  glasses.  Non-prescription 
gla.sees  can  be  price  advertised  and  sold  v.-lth 
no  professional  help.  Non-price  advertising 
can  pull  in  citstomers  for  the  hard  sell.  The 
controls  we  have  suggested,  with  price  ad- 
vertising, can  provide  better  protection  to  the 
consumer  with  lower  prices.  This  committee 
recommends  repeal  of  price  advertising  re- 
striction only  If  additional  safeguards  arc 
established  in  the  law  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  consumer.  These  changes  and  addi- 
tions are  as  follows: 

STAND  An  DS 

1.  At  the  present  time  California  law  does 
not  provide  minimum  standards  for  the 
quality  of  ophthalmic  or  contact  lenses. 
Without  such  standards,  price  advertising 
could  easily  result  In  unscrupulous  practi- 
tioners advertising  low  prices  for  suljstand- 
ard  and  defective  lenses.  Since  the  consumer 
has  no  way  of  determining  the  qtiality  of  the 
spectacle  lenses  or  contact  lenses  which  he 
purchases,  California  law  must  establish 
minimum  standards.  Evidence  presented  at 
this  ccwnmittee's  hearings  Indicated  that  the 
"Z  80"  standards  for  ophthalmic  and  con- 
tact lenses  established  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute,  Inc.,  of  New  Tork, 
are  vrldely  accepted  by  the  eyeglass  Industry 
In  this  country  as  basic  minimum  quality 
standards.  We  also  note  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  license  and  regulate  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  laboratories  dealing  with 
ophthalmic  materials  in  order  to  effectively 
enforce  any  statutes  providing  for  niiniinum 
quality  standards. 


VHnmCATION 

2.  The  statutes  governing  optometrists  and 
registered  dlsperuring  opticians  should  ex- 
pressly require  those  licensees  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  all  prescription  lenses  before  de- 
livery to  the  patient.  This  committee  beard 
evidence  that  at  least  one  optician,  when 
faced  with  higher  volume  and  an  increasing 
number  of  glasses  being  returned  to  the 
laboratory  as  not  meeting  the  prescription, 
was  "Instructed"  to  dispense  eyeglasses  with- 
out veriflcatlon.  The  glasses  were  to  be 
checked  for  nccxiracy  only  if  the  patient 
later  complained  about  the  glasses. 

There  was  testimony  that  s  patient  re- 
placing a  lost  or  broken  lens  without  change 
of  prescription  would  probably  recognize 
most  errors.  However,  if  a  patient  has  not 
worn  glasses  before  or  lias  a  new  prescription, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  whether  the  new 
lens  is  correct.  Ho  could  suffer  headaches, 
distortion  or  liave  other  side-effects  without 
realizing  that  his  prescriplio.i  was  incor- 
rectly filled.  Even  the  best  laboratories  make 
mistakes.  Error  of  T';'r  of  the  prescriptions 
is  not  confildored  high.  Some  currently 
operating  laboratories'  error  Is  more  than  1  -3 
of  the  prescriptions  filled  and  In  tests  in  New 
Tork  and  In  Ne^v  Jersey,  even  a  larger  ntim- 
))er  of  lnacctna?le.s  were  noted.  If  advertising 
generates  volume  and  if  untrained  personnel 
are  fitting  glasses  and  the  prescriptions  are 
not  being  verified,  the  potential  harm  may 
be  substantially  increased.  Expressly  requir- 
ing verification  of  a  prescription  before  de- 
Uvery  of  tlie  eyeglasses  to  the  patient  will 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  suih  conduct.  There 
was  testimony  that  there  now  sometimes  oc- 
curs substitution  of  less  expensive  tints  or 
leas  expensive  power  of  bifocals  or  trifocals. 
Verification  sliotild  include  tlie.se  Hems. 

QT'ALU^lCATIONS 

S.  Chapter  5.o  cf  the  Business  and  Pro/e.-^- 
sious  Code,  dealing  with  registered  dispeiu*- 
ing  opticians,  should  be  amended  to  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  the  individuals  who  will 
be  furnishing,  fitting  and  adjusting  .specta- 
cles and  contact  lenses.  At  tl^e  present  time 
it  is  only  the  person  or  company  owning  the 
busUiess  which  Is  licensed,  while  tlie  person 
or  persons  who  will  actually  dispense  and  fit 
and  adjtist  prescription  lenses  are  not  li- 
censed. It  U  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  any  person  who  Is  going  to  verify  the 
prcEcrlption  for  ophthalmic  or  co)itact 
lenses,  lake  facial  measurements,  aiid  fit  and 
adjust  such  lenses  must  be  licensed  by  t'le 
appropriate  state  agency  in  order  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  consumer. 

The  only  person  required  to  have  any  qual- 
ifications of  any  kind  in  connection  with  the 
office  of  a  registered  dispensing  optician  is 
"the  person  or  persons  who  will  have  charge 
or  manage  applicant's  general  dispensing 
operations."  Section  2552(a).  There  are  no 
educational  requirements  in  order  to  serve 
as  the  "qualified  manager"  of  a  registered 
dispensing  optician.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
license  as  a  registered  dispensing  optician, 
one  need  only  submit  to  the  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  sworn  affidavits  from  three  oph- 
thalmologists certifying  that  the  proposed 
"qualified  manager"  has  five  years  of  expe- 
rience in  fitting  and  adjusting  prescription 
lenses.  Section  2552(a)  and  section  2552(b). 
The  statute  does  not  require  the  qualified 
manager  to  be  present  during  all  of  the  houis 
of  operation  and  does  not  require  hixn  to  di- 
rectly observe  or  supervise  nonqualified  em- 
ployees who  fit  and  adjust  prescription  lenses. 

In  summary,  the  existing  statute  governing 
registered  dispensing  opticians  permits  em- 
ployees with  no  experience  or  education 
whatsoever  to  fill  eyeglass  prescriptions,  take 
facial  measurements,  and  fit  and  adjust  pre- 
scription lenses,  including  contact  lenses.  We 
do  not  believe  the  statute's  vague  reference 
to  a  manager  who  must  have  five  years  of  ex- 
perience in  fitting  and  adjiisting  prescription 
lenses  comes  even  close  to  affording  adequate 
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protection  to  the  consumer.  Tlie  danger  to 
ihe  iuiman  eye  which  might  result  by  tlie 
use  of  untrained  personnel  in  order  to  make 
a  profit  in  a  low-price  high-voUime  dispens- 
ing optician  is  patently  clear.  A  total  review 
oi  tiie  statutes  and  upgiadiug  of  the  requlre- 
•i.or.i.s  ior  Ucenti.re  is  mandatory. 

StlARAltON     or     OPTOMETRISTS     AND     OPTICIANS 

F  .klcnoe  received  at  this  commiUee's  hear- 
>  'gs  indicates  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
Statutes  intended  to  guarantee  the  total  sepa- 
ration and  independence  between  registered 
t'ispenslng  opticians  and  optometrists.  Sec- 
tion 2556  currently  prohibits  a  registered 
dispensing  optician  from  directly  or  indi- 
nctly  employing  or  maintaining  ai;  optome- 
trist "on  or  near  the  premises  used  for  optical 
dispen-stng.  Section  655  prohibits  any  pro- 
pi  ietary  interest  or  landlord-tenaiit  relation- 
registered  dispensing  optlciai'.s  and  optome- 
trists, but  only  If  there  are  referrals  between 
registered  dlspensint  optlciBi-.s  and  optome- 
trists, but  only  if  tlieie  are  referrals  between 
the  optician  and  the  optometrist.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  tlie  notential 
harm  to  the  consumer  Inherent  lu  any  such 
relationship  between  optician  and  optome- 
trists is  so  great  that  proof  of  any  specific 
referral  should  not  be  a  reqtiislte  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  such  relationships.  EHmination  of 
the  "referral"  requirement  of  section  655(a) 
will  strengthen  the  statute  immensely.  End- 
less litigation  oter  the  exlsteiice  of  a  refer- 
ral operation  will  be  avoided,  and  the  situa- 
tion whereoy  an  optician  and  a«  captive 
optometrist  have  a  financial  Interest  in  the 
optometrist  Issuing  a  preecr!i>tlon  which  will 
be  filled  by  his  landlord-opllcinn  lAill  be  e><- 
pressly  prohibited. 

FINANCING 

0.  This  committee  recogiiiiies  tluit  aik.w- 
lag  price  advertising  of  eyeglasses  could  re- 
sult in  false  or  misleading  advertising  by  some 
persons.  It  could  also  result  in  some  licen- 
s-ees.  either  optometrists  or  registered  dls- 
peitsing  opticians,  engaging  in  unprofessional 
practices  in  order  to  maintain  profits  while 
lowering  prices  in  order  to  meet  competition. 
Indeed,  problems  of  unprofessional  conduct 
and  misrepresentation  now  exist  in  regard 
to  some  licensees.  Because  the  public  health 
is  directly  involved,  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  enough  money  be  available  to  en- 
force the  statutes  which  protect  the  public 
from  unlawful  activities  on  the  part  of 
optometrists  and  dispensing  opticians.  Pro- 
visions should  be  established  whereby  the 
Board  of  CJptometry  and  the  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  could  use  money  from  the  gen- 
eral fund,  if  necessary,  iu  order  to  enforce 
the  statutes  protecting  the  healtli  of  the 
consumer,  or  that  a  special  emergency  fund 
be  made  available  lor  necessary  investiga- 
tions and  preventions. 


MrNOHiry  Report  on  Advertisinu  the  Price 
OF  Eyeglasses 

We  disagree  with  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity of  this  committee  that  the  statutes 
which  prohibit  advertising  the  price  of  eye- 
glasses should  be  repealed.  To  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  media  advertising  of  the  price 
of  eyeglasses  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumer  because  It  will  result  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  eye  care  re- 
ceived by  the  California  consumer.  Promoting 
the  sale  of  eyeglasses  In  the  same  manner 
that  one  would  promote  the  sale  of  a  bar  of 
soap  is,  in  our  opinion,  potentially  too  dan- 
gerous to  tlie  eyesight  of  the  public,  especial- 
ly when  there  Is  no  competent  evidence  that 
media  price  advertising  will  result  in  lower 
prices  for  eyeglasses. 

Before  elaborating  on  otir  position,  we  wish 
to  Indicate  our  full  support  for  the  suggested 
changes  and  additions  to  the  current  stat- 
utory provisions  governing  optometrists  and 
registered  dispensing  opticians,  which  are 
enumerated  as  Items   1  through  S  la  th« 


majority  report.  We  believe,  as  does  tlie  lua- 
Jonty,  that  said  changes  and  additions  are 
urgently  needed  at  the  present  time  in  order 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  consumer — 
whether  or  not  advertising  the  price  of  e.ve- 
giasses  Is  permitted.  Tlie  majnruy.  however, 
would  also  ailnw  price  advertising  if  ihese 
changes  and  additions  a'-e  niacic.  We  would 
not. 

It  is  cur  opinion  that  optoui-j'.ris.ts  and 
registered  disF-''j''''B  opticians  should  be 
allowed  to  post  their  prices  in  their  oflvres, 
to  that  the  public  may  be  fully  ndvlsed  in 
advance  of  ihe  prices  available  dl  h  partlcu- 
Inr  location.  W?  oppo.<-e.  hov.eier,  the  con- 
cept of  individuals  who  provide  health  care 
services  ■selling'  their  i-ervlces  In  the  news- 
paper.i,  radio  and  television  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  r.ittomobile  dealers  sell  liieir  prod- 
uct—b  •  advertising  their  prices. 

This  Et.Tte  has  a  loner  history  oi  prohibit- 
ing the  commercialization  of  the  eye  care 
profe.^slon.  P,ic7i  v.  Staf  Board  of  Opiometry. 
2Xt  Cal.  App.  2d  5fil,  602  (1965) :  Pennington 
v.  Bomlii.  15  Cal.  App.  2d  315,  319  (1936). 
Without  this  protection  the  consumer  be- 
comes eosy  prey  for  the  unscrupulous  practi- 
tioner who  is  a  great  ralesman  but  a  terrible 
optometrist  or  registered  dispensing  optician. 

If  price  aUvertisinf  Is  permitted,  many 
optometrists  and  registered  dispensing  opti- 
cians win  be  forced  to  provide  lower  quality 
materials  and  lower  quality  services  in  order 
to  meet  low  prices  advertised  by  the  marginal 
pi-actitioner.  The  advertising  commerciaiist. 
In  order  to  nu'.-p  a  profit  on.  his  "low  prices." 
will  necessarU"  c'iCpend  on  Inferior  materials 
and  a  high  volume  operation.  Bait  and  switch 
sales  techniques  will  undoubtedly  go  hand 
in  hand  witli  media  price  advertising  in  many 
instances.  Just  as  it  does  today  in  the  tradi- 
tional retail  sales  market.  High  pressure  sales 
techniques  will  be  Increased  as  '•competition" 
through  price  advertising  increases.  We  feel 
strongly  that  such  activities  will  be  the  nat- 
tiral  result  from  media  price  advertising  of 
eyeglasses,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health 
of  the  public. 

Eyeglasses  are  not  an  isolated  commodity. 
They  are  furnished  In  conjunction  with  a 
service  performed  by  the  licensed  optometrist 
or  registered  dispensing  optician.  Optome- 
trists examine  the  human  eye  for  visual 
acuity,  and  assist  patients  in  their  perform- 
ance of  ocular  exercises,  visual  training  and 
ortlioptlcs.  Registered  dispensing  opticians 
take  facial  measurements  and  fit  and  adjust 
eyeglasses.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
services  from  the  "commodity"  for  which  a 
price  is  advertised.  We  believe  that  the 
quality  of  these  services  will  be  reduced  if 
price  advertising  is  allowed,  perhaps  ap- 
proaclvlng  the  quality  of  the  services  being 
provided  by  the  person  advertising  the  lowest 
price.  The  consumer,  who  does  not  know  that 
the  amount  of  time  and  effort  spent  on  such 
ser\  ices,  by  the  licensee  may  seriously  affect 
his  eyesight,  will  naturally  be  attracted  by 
the  lowest  price.  We  think  it  Is  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  to  put  this  chain  of  events 
in  motion.  Just  as  it  would  be  to  allow  a 
physician  to  advertise  the  price  of  surgical 
procedures. 

For  example,  eye  examinations  may  be 
performed  In  a  careful  and  thorough  manner, 
or  they  may  be  performed  In  the  shortest 
time  possible  in  order  to  meet  a  high  volimie 
of  patients  responding  to  an  imaginative 
price  advertisement  appearing  In  the  news- 
paper. Eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses  may  be 
applied  to  the  face  quickly  if  the  main  con- 
cern Is  to  "move  the  patient  out."  The  cost 
may  go  down,  but  the  service  may  be  in- 
adequate, careless  and  unprofessional  as  a 
result.  Is  placing  this  kind  of  pressure  upon 
optometrists  and  registered  dispensing 
opticians.  In  the  name  of  competition  and 
possible  lowest  prices,  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  consumer  who  is  inieducated  In  the 
eye  care  field?  We  think  not.  We  believe  that 


the  sianiics  prohibiting  price  advertising 
of  evbgla.-ses  protect  the  health  of  the  public 
far  more  than  they  stifle  competition  or  pro- 
tect any  verted  interests.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  lieulth  it  Iwr  too  valuable  an  asset  to  be 
placed  In  the  liands  of  the  commercial 
specialist,  \,iih  vhe  Inevitable  deierioration 
in  tlie  quality  of  health  care. 

We  al.'-o  wish  to  point  out  that  no  com- 
petent evidence  was  received  at  this  com- 
mittee's hearliig  establishing  that  price  ad- 
vertising; would  actually  result  in  lower 
prices.  '[  ^e  only  authority  cited  for  the  prop- 
osition that  price  advertising  of  eyeglasses 
Knds  to  lower  eyeglass  prices  was  an  article 
by  Lee  Benham  appearing  in  15  Journal  ol 
Luv/  and  Economics  337  (1972).  We  believe 
tilt;  Diem'oeio  of  the  commiitee  signing  the 
majority  report  agree  with  our  position  that 
tlie  Benham  article  does  not  stand  for  that 
proposition  with  regard  to  states  like  Call- 
loniia  which  allow  nonprice  advertising.  In 
fact,  r.i  page  349  of  his  article  Benham  con- 
cludes that  nonprice  advertising  is  a  close 
substitute  for  price  advertising  and  that  his 
research  suggests  prices  are  only  "slightly 
higher'  in  states  such  as  California  com- 
pared with  states  where  price  advertising  is 
allowed.  It  should  be  further  noted  that 
Benham  himself  admits  at  page  344,  footnote 
13.  that  his  study  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count many  varial:les.  incltidlng  the  "un- 
meP'^ii'.'ed  variation  \i\  type  and  quality  of 
eypglaj=scs  purcha.sed."   (Emphasis  added.) 

With  no  guarantee  of  lower  eyeglass  prices, 
and  with  the  almost  certain  lowering  of  the 
quality  of  services  accompanying  the  lower- 
ing of  pi  Ices,  we  recommend  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  advertising  the  price  of  eye- 
e!a&.ses  remain,  with  the  exception  that  the 
pcsting  of  prices  of  eyeglasses  In  a  licensee's 
office  be  allowed.  We  conclude  by  quoting 
fi'om  the  cise  of  W)7.'iori)son  v.  Lee  Optical  of 
OkJohoma,  348  U.S.  483,  490  (1954) : 

"We  see  no  constitutional  reason  why  a 
State  may  not  treat  all  who  deal  with  the 
hum;in  eye  as  members  of  a  profession  who 
should  use  no  merchandising  methods  for 
cbtf  iiiir.g  cu.stomers." 

ALVTN  J.  KOROBKIX, 

L.  Stephen  Porter. 
Deputy  Attorneys  Gencrul 

(From  the  California  Citizen  Action  Group) 

THE  Secret  Cost  of  Seeing:  California 

Lnw  Prohibits  Eyeglass  Advertising 

(Excerpts) 

Tlie  California  Citizen  Action  Group  h.is 
completed  a  sample  survey  of  the  cost  of 
prescription  eyeglasses  in  three  major  popu- 
lation areas  of  California — Los  Angeles,  Oak- 
land, and  Sacramento.  Tlie  study  reveals  a 
wide  range  in  the  cost  of  both  frames  and 
lenses.  .  .  . 

Surveyors  queried  over  fifty  opticians  and 
optometrists  about  the  cost  of  frames  and 
lenses  for  their  personal  eyeglass  prescrip- 
tions. 

In  seeking  the  cost  of  frames,  the  sur- 
veyors Informed  a  potential  vendor  that  he/ 
she  could  not  afford  an  expensive  model, 
but  nevertheless  wanted  one  that  would  be 
serviceable  and  not  of  such  a  low-grade 
quality  that  it  would  not  last.  That  is,  they 
did  not  seek  the  "cheapest"  model,  but 
rather  a  low-cost  functional  one.  The  price 
of  both  plastic  and  metal  frames  was  sought. 
The  range  was  wide.  For  plastic  frames,  one 
could  pay  anywhere  from  $7.00  to  (40.00, 
with  the  average  cost  $17.20.  For  metal 
frames,  the  spread  was  from  $12.00  to  $70.00, 
with  an  average  cost  of  $26.93. 

With  regard  to  lenses,  the  surveyors  asked 
for  the  price  of  clear  lenses.  In  both  glass 
and  plastic.  Most  of  the  surveyors  bad  sin- 
gle-vision prescriptions,  although  two  had 
prescriptions  for  bl-focal  lenses.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  simple 
hard  contact  lenses  as  well. 

As  for  frames,  the  cost  spread  for  lenses 
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was  significant.  For  slngle-visloi  i  lenses  In 
glass,  ooeta  ran  from  flS.OO  to  (37.50,  with 
p.n  aTcrage  of  $26.50.  For  slngle-v  Islon  lenses 
In  plastic,  the  range  was  frow  $18.00  to 
$37.50,  with  an  average  of  $28.17.  For  bi- 
focals, the  more  limited  sample  revealed  a 
spread  from  $20.00  to  $58.35,  wllh  an  aver- 
age of  $37.23  in  glass;  and  from  $17.50  to 
*74.00,  with  an  average  of  $44.23  In  plastic. 
'ITie  coat  of  contact  lenses,  when  available, 
ran  from  $75.00  to  $250.00,  with  an  average 
of  $178.89. 

CalCAG's  study  demonstrates  a  wide  range 
of  prices  charged  for  prescription  eyeglasses. 
Does  the  consnmer  fcnow  this?  If  the  con- 
sumer took  the  trouble  to  call  or  visit  a 
number  of  eyeglass  vendors,  and  were  able 
to  get  the  Information,  he  or  she  might 
discover  the  wide  disparity  In  )rlces.  But 
the  consumer  win  not  find  these  prices  ad- 
vertised anywhere,  there  Is  no  source  of 
ready  Information.  The  consume"  must  dig 
It  out  for  hlm/bersetf. 

CaUfomla  law  prohibits  the  advertising 
of  the  cost  of  prescription  eyeglasses.  This 
Is  a  huge  obstacle  to  consumers  being  able 
to  p\irchase  eyeglasses  at  reasonable,  com- 
petitive prices.  We  believe  these  laws  to  be 
unconstitutional.  In  violation  o^  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the  United 
States  Coostltutloo. 

Our  offices  receive  frequent  Icomplalnts 
about  tbe  hl^  cost  of  gla&ses.  wltjb  comparl- 
•oas  often  made  to  prices  found  In  other 
states.  These  persons  regiilarly  wapt  to  know 
where  they  can  purchase  glases  for  a  lower 
price. 

The  provisions  of  Sections  651  J,  2556,  and 
3139  of  the  Business  and  Profeaslons  Code 
of  the  State  of  CaUfomla  and  Section  1515(b) 
of  Title  16  of  the  Professional  and  V'ocatlonal 
BeguIatloQS  of  the  State  of  CaUfoSnla  deprive 
persons  needing  prescription  eyeglasses  of 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  iiformatlon 
needed  to  discover  the  lower  price  i  they  seek. 
They  are  deprived  of  vital  InXor)  aation  and 
the  media  U  deprived  of  the  rig  it  to  com- 
municate this  Information  to  thei  a.  The  con- 
stitutional rights  of  both  the  coi  sumer  and 
the  media  imder  the  First  Am<ndinent  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  ire  thereby 
denied. 

The4>e  provisions  prevent  coasi  imers  from 
receiving  the  Information  necessi  ,ry  to  shop 
around  and  compare  prices.  Thi  ly  make  it 
extremely  difficult,  If  not  impcesll  le,  for  con- 
sumers to  find  out  where  they  <  an  get  the 
best  deal  for  their  lnfiation-ero4  ied  dollars. 
These  laws  effectively  prevent  an]  semblance 
of  a  free  maj-ket  by  prohibiting  t  lie  commu- 
nication of  information  about  prices,  an 
essential  element  of  a  free  mark«t.  Absent  a 
market  in  which  such  liiiormaUon  stimu- 
lates the  competition  necessary  to  keep  prices 
down,  the  consumer  is  at  the  toi  rcy  of  pre- 
scription eyeglass  vendors.  Unnec  essarlly  In- 
flated, artificial  prices  for  pre3Cilptlon  eye- 
glasses Is  the  result. 

Many  other  states  do  not  ha\  e  the^e  re- 
strictive, anti-consumer  laws.  Where  ad- 
vertising of  the  prices  of  eyegla  isee  is  per- 
mitted, the  prices  are  dramatiiaily  lower, 
ranging  from  25  per  cent  to  well  ( iver  300  per 
cent.  The  traditional,  healthy  element  of 
competition  keeps  the  prices  dcwn.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  commercUI  firms  are 
slow  to  come  into  new  market  a:'e<  ls  when  ad- 
vertiflng  Is  prohibited.  This  barrU  r  to  market 
entry  series  to  dampen  competiti ■>n  and  fur- 
ther strengthens  the  grip  of  exliting  inter- 
ests, pai'ticularly  optometrUts  md  physl- 
i.-ian.s,  over  this  vital  health  need .  And  there 
is  no  evidence  that  advertising  o  [  the  prices 
of  eyeglasses  significantly  Lucr  lases  these 
prices:  to  the  contrary.  It  forces   hem  down. 

Oiie  voiced  concern  of  those  who  would 
maintain  the  current  ban  on  adt  ertlslng  re- 
lates to  "quality  control."  Tlie  .spectre  is 
rai^^ed  of  an  Invasion  of  borda  of  shlock 
eperators  Into  the  prescrlptk  n  eyeglass 
market   if   advertMin.,'   "  ere   ptmiUed.   But 


whence  this  logic?  What  relationship  le  there 
between  a  ban  on  advertising  and  the  quality 
of  the  product?  Indeed,  what  quality  controls 
now  exist?  There  currently  exist  no  objec- 
tive standards  In  California  for  the  llcenaing 
of  a  registered  dispensing  optician.  If  cur- 
rent entrepreneurs  In  the  prescription  eye- 
glass business  fear  an  entry  Into  the  market 
of  less-tlian-qualLfled  operators,  let  \is  If 
necessary  Institute  a  meaningful  licensing 
and  monitoring  system  that  would  shake  out 
the  Incompetent.  (A  rigorous  enforcement 
.system  of  high  standards  seems  called  tot 
now,  even  without  advertising.  A  recent  ac- 
cusation by  the  Board  of  Optometry  against 
one  unscrupulous  "professional"  has  him 
charging  over  $200  for  eyeg!a.sses,  foisting  off 
unneeded  eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses  on 
\mwlttlng  patients,  and  similar  outrageotis 
abuses  of  decency.)  Such  evidence  as  exists 
indicates  there  Is  no  difference  In  the  quality 
of  prescrlptlMi  eyeglasses  di-spensed  in  states 
permitting  price  advertising  and  of  those  in 
states  not  permitting  such  advertising. 

Another  grim  warning  Ibsued  by  the  cur- 
rently vested  special  Interests  Is  that  adver- 
tising will  lead  to  lower  prices,  thus  driving 
out  smaller  operators  with  volumes  that  will 
not  permit  them  to  compete  with  larger  out- 
fits. Perhaps  this  may  occur  In  places.  But 
certainly  there  are  myriad  examples  of  the 
dtu^blUty  of  local  businesses  and  profes- 
sional services,  modest  In  scale,  perhaps  with 
slightly  higher  prices,  but  sustained,  patron- 
ized, and  cherished  by  those  who  prefer  the 
convenience  of  a  neighborhood  locale,  the 
frlendUneB.s  and  personal  attention  of  a  small 
shop,  or  the  opportunity  to  foster  Individual 
and  diverse  enterprise.  Surely  we  cannot  an- 
ticipate the  eroelon  of  our  free  enterpri.se 
system  by  restoring  competition  to  it. 

In  preventing  competition  and  fostering 
high  prices  of  prescription  eyeglasses  by 
denying  consuimers  their  First  Amendment 
rights  to  critical  information,  California  laws 
are  not  protecting  the  constuner  and  the 
public  interest.  Bather,  they  are  inimical  to 
the  public  interest,  forcing  higher  prices  and, 
in  some  cases,  discouraging  some  from  ptir- 
chaslng  needed  prescription  eyeglasses.  The 
only  Interests  served  by  these  laws  are  those 
of  physicians,  optometrists,  and  opticians, 
who  profit  from  the  unnecessarily  high  prices 
of  such  eyeglasses.  By  preventing  the  dis- 
.semlnatlon  of  vital  information  to  the  con- 
sumer, these  laws  strengrthen  the  grip  of 
these  special  interests  over  this  vital  health 
need.  These  laws  do  not  foeter  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  rather  the  welfare  of  these  spe- 
cial Interests. 

The  California  Citizen  Action  Group  urges 
the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  and  all  such 
policy-makers  as  have  the  iuterefits  of  the 
Individual  oonstuner  at  heart  to  seek  the 
excision  of  laws  that  deny  us  essential  mar- 
ketplace lnformatl<Mi  and  destroy  competi- 
tion. In  these  parlous  times  of  crushing  in- 
flation and  emerging  depression,  we  cannot 
tolerate  the  unconstitutional  sheltering  and 
subsidy  of  special  Interest  groups,  especially 
at  the  expense  of  otir  liealth  and  welfare. 
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Tnr  Bf'FErr  op  Adveritsing  on  the  PMcr 

OP    EVBOtASSFS 

(Excerpts) 
(By  Lee  Beuham  of  Washlngtcu  UiiivcroUy) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  impact  of  advertising  on  prices  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  persuasive  aspects  and  the 
prodtict  differentiation  effects  of  advertising 
lend  to  raise  the  prices  of  products  to  con- 
stimers.  On  the  other  hand,  by  providing  con- 
sumers with  information  aijout  products  ar«i 
alternatives  in  the  market,  allowing  them  to 
eronomi'/e  on  weari'h  and  to  lucatc  low-priced 


sellers  more  readily,  advertising  may  tend  to 
lower  pricee  to  constuners.  It  may  also  lower 
prices  by  allowing  sellers  or  producers  to 
economize  on  other  merchandising  costs  and 
to  take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale.  On 
purely  theoretical  grounds,  therefore,  no  re- 
liable prediction  can  be  made  as  to  the  over- 
all effect  of  advertising  on  prices. 

While  there  has  been  much  di^cussiou  of 
this  question,  relatively  Uttle  has  been  done 
to  estimate  empirically  the  relatlou^ililp  be- 
tween advertising  and  prices.  Some  studies 
liave  compared  prices  for  different  brands  of 
"homogeneous"  items,  some  of  which  were 
advertised  and  some  of  which  were  not.  .  .  . 

One  way  to  understand  better  the  full  Im- 
pact of  advertising  on  prices  is  to  examine 
markets  for  a  product  in  which  advertising  is 
prohibited  and  markets  for  the  same  product 
in  which  advertising  Is  allowed,  comparing 
the  price  structures  oi  the  two  types  of  mar- 
kets. Mai-ket  organization  and  price  structure 
may  be  significantly  affected  by  the  presence 
in  a  market  of  even  one  seller  who  advertises 
or  who  potentially  can  do  so.  The  full  Impact 
on  prices  of  the  existence  of  advertising  may 
be  much  greater  than  the  price  differences 
we  observe  when  some  producero  of  an  Item 
choose  to  advertise  it  and  others  do  not. 

For  a  variety  of  goods  and  services,  espe- 
cially in  the  service  sector,  advertising  is  fr*"- 
quently  prohibited  by  cities  or  states.  Exam- 
ples are  most  eervlcee  of  pliyslclaua  and 
dentists,  prescription  drugs,  and  eyeglasses. 
Unfortunately,  for  most  such  items  there  is 
little  if  any  variation  in  the  restrictions  im- 
posed across  states.  A  major  exception  is  eye- 
glasses: some  states  prohibit  advertising  re- 
lated to  eyeglasses  and  eye  examluatloui 
while  others  do  not.  By  examining  the  prices 
paid  for  these  Items  by  a  sample  of  individ- 
uals In  each  category  of  states,  we  may  gain 
more  insight  Into  the  Impact  of  advertising 
on  prices. 

n.    ABVEBTI.SING    AWD    ISFOEM.WION 

Tiie  ftill  coot  of  ptu-chase  (C,)  of  a  good 
to  a  consumer  includes  not  only  the  cost  of 
the  item  itself  (Ci)  but  the  ooet  of  knowl- 
edge (Ct)  oouceming  the  location  of  s.'')s 
otitlets  and  prices  and  the  cost  ol  time  and 
transportation  (Cf )  required  to  purchase  the 
item: 

Cr-Cs-i  Ck-i  Cf 
The,;e  component.8  of  full  cost  are  in  part 
jointly  determined.  For  a  given  frequency 
distribution  of  retail  prices  offered  In  the 
market,  the  distribution  of  price*  paid  (d) 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  eonsuiBBn' 
kjtowledge  of  the  alternative  prices  available 
;^nd  the  cofit  of  time  and  tran-sportation.  Past 
studies  have  shown  that  botii  the  mean  and 
the  dispersion  of  prices  paid  generally  de-  ' 
crea^  as  the  extent  of  i^earch  (knowledge) 
increases. 

In.sofar  as  .advert  i.sinf»  increases  consum- 
ers' knowledge  of  alternative  prices  In  tha 
market,  it  will  tend  to  decrease  the  mean 
aud  dispersion  of  prices  paid.  If  there  are 
economics  erf  scale  In  letalllng  the  good, 
ihen  tiie  effect  of  advertising  in  lowering 
mean  prices  .shwild  be  iuienslfled.  In  gen- 
eral, large-volume  low-price  sellers  are  de- 
pendent upon  drawing  consumers  from  a 
wide  area  and  ooubeqttently  need  to  Inform 
their  potential  ctistomers  of  the  advantages 
i>f  coming  to  them.  If  advertisUig  is  prohib- 
ited, they  may  not  be  able  to  generate  the 
necessary  sales  to  maintain  tlie  low  prices.  In 
:^ucli  a  situation,  the  cost  of  disseminating 
information  to  constuners  will  more  than 
offset  the  other  economies  of  scale.  At  the 
same  time,  the  likelihood  that  small-volume 
high-priced  retailers  siurvlve  in  the  market 
will  increase.  Consequently,  the  distribution 
of  retail  prices  offered  will  shift  upward.  The 
question  under  consideration  here  Is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  economies  resulting  from  the 
information  provided  through  advertising 
are  offset  by  the  costs  of  advertising  and  by 
product  differentiation. 
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III. 


ADVERTISING      RESTHICTIONS      IK      THE 
MARKET    FOB    EYEGLASSES 


The  advertising  of  eyeglasses  and  eye  ex- 
piuinatlons  is  controlled  in  many  states  by 
various  state  agencies.  Prom  a  predominantly 
laissez-faire  situation  In  the  first  decades  of 
This  century,  the  trend  has  been  toward  in- 
creased regulation  and  restriction  of  adver- 
tising. In  1963,  the  year  for  which  data  on 
prices  were  available  for  this  study,  approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  the  states  had  some 
regulations  against  advertising.  Some  states 
prohibited  only  price  advertising  while  oth- 
er; allowed  virtually  no  information  con- 
cerning eye  enaminatlons  or  eyegilasses  to  be 
published,  broadcast,  or  in  any  way  distrib- 
uted. Since  1963.  several  additional  states 
have  introduced  restrictions.  The  following 
excerpts  are  taken  from  1963  law.s. 

Arkansas:  The  following  Acts  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  unlawftil  Acts:  .  .  .  For  any 
optometrist,  physician,  surgeon,  individual, 
firm,  partnership,  corporation,  wholesaler, 
Jobber  or  retailer  to  solicit  the  sale  of  spec- 
tacles, eyeglasses,  lenses,  contact  lenses, 
frames,  mountings,  prisms,  or  any  other 
optical  appliances  or  devices,  eye  examina- 
tions or  visual  services  Including  vision 
training  or  orthoptics  by  radio,  window  dis- 
play, television,  telephone  directory  display 
advertisement,  newspaper  advertisement, 
hand  bUls,  circulars,  prospectus,  posters, 
motion  picttires.  stereopticon  slides  or  any 
other  printed  publication  or  medium  or  by 
any  other  means  of  advertisement;  or  to  use 
any  method  or  means  of  baiting,  persuading, 
or  enticing  the  public  into  buying  spectacles, 
eyeglasses,  lenses,  contact  lenses,  frames, 
motmtlngs,  prisms,  or  other  optical  appli- 
ances or  devices  for  visual  correction  or  relief 
of  the  visual  system  or  to  train  the  visual 
system.  .  .  . 

Nothing  in  this  Act  except  as  expressly 
provided  otherwise  herein  shall  apply  to 
physicians  and  surgeons,  nor  to  persons  who 
sell  eyeglasses,  spectacles,  lenses,  frames, 
mountings,  or  prisms  at  wholesale  on  in- 
dividual prescriptions  to  optometrists,  physi- 
cians, and  surgeons.  .  .  . 

Florida:  Any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  by  the  Florida  state  board  of  optom- 
etry .  .  .  may  be  revoked  by  said  board.  If 
the  person  ...  Is  found  guilty  of  unpro- 
fessional conduct.  .  .  .  'Unprofessional  con- 
duct' ...  Is  defined  to  mean  any  conduct 
of  a  character  likely  to  deceive  or  defraud  the 
public.  Including  among  other  things  free 
examination,  advertising,  price  advertising, 
billboard  advertising,  use  of  any  advertising 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  whether  printed, 
radio,  display,  or  any  nature  which  seeks 
to  solicit  practice  on  any  Installment  pay- 
ment cw  price  plan. 

It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  .  .  .  advertise  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  any  means  whatsoever  any 
definite  or  indefinite  price  or  credit  terms 
on  prescriptive  or  corrective  lenses,  frames, 
complete  prescriptive  or  corrective  glasses 
or  any  optometrlc  service;  to  advertise  In  any 
manner  that  will  tend  to  mislead  or  deceive 
the  public;  to  solicit  optometrlc  patronage 
by  advertising  that  he  or  some  other  person 
or  group  of  persons  possess  better  qualifica- 
tions or  are  best  trained  to  perform  the 
service  or  to  render  any  optometrlc  service 
pursuant  to  such  advertising.  This  section  Is 
passed  In  the  Interest  of  public  health,  safety 
and  welfare,  and  its  provisions  shall  be  lib- 
erally construed  to  carry  out  its  objects  and 
purnoses. 

A  survey  was  made  of  several  state  boards 
of  optometry  concerning  the  sanctions  used 
to  enforce  these  regulations.  Injunctions  and 
suspensions  of  license  for  periods  up  to  a 
year  were  the  most  common  sanctions  men- 
tioned by  the  respondents.  In  some  cases  they 
said  that  fines  were  levied  and  licenses  re- 
voked. There  appears  to  be  careful  pcdicing 
and  enforcement  of  these  regulations  In  most 
states. 


IV.  PRICE  DDTERENTIArS  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
ADVERTISING  RESTRICTIONS 

The  data  on  eyeglass  and  eye  examination 
prices  used  In  this  study  were  obtained  from 
a  1963  survey  of  a  national  sample  of  In- 
dividuals. The  survey  examined  use  of  and 
expenditures  on  medical  services.  The  pres- 
ent study  uses  a  subsample  of  634  Individuals 
who  each  imderwent  an  eye  examination 
and/or  obtained  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  In  1963. 
In  addition  to  the  amount  spent  by  indi- 
viduals for  eye  examinations  and  eyeglasses, 
detailed  demographic  information  on  each 
individual  was  incltided  In  the  survey.  With 
this  information,  the  prices  paid  for  eye 
examinations  and  eyeglasses  could  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  state  of  purchase. 

The  analysis  below  deals  principally  with 
eyeglasses  aitd  not  with  eye  examinations; 
very  few  states  permitted  advertising  of  eye 
examinations  in  1963.  However.  291  Individ- 
uals In  the  survey  quoted  only  the  com- 
bined price  of  the  examination  and  glasses. 
Since  relatively  little  variation  in  the  cost 
of  eye  examinations  was  found  across  states 
and  .since  prices  of  examlup.tions  and  eye- 
glasses were  not  highly  correlated  across 
states,  the  systematic  variation  In  total  cost 
examined  here  Is  assumed  to  reflect  varia- 
tion In  the  cost  of  eyeglasses. 

To  estimate  the  differential  in  prices  asso- 
ciated with  prohibition  of  advertising,  two 
comparisons  were  made.  First,  the  mean 
price  paid  for  eyeglasses  and  the  mean  price 
paid  for  eyeglsisses  and  eye  examination  to- 
gether were  calculated  for  individuals  living 
In  states  w^lth  and  without  restrictions  on 
advertising.  Next,  since  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  individuals  in  the  sample 
were  not  uniform  across  the  states,  a  simple 
model  was  used  to  estimate  price  differen- 
tials. .  .  . 

There  appears  to  be  no  single  most  satis- 
factory way  to  categorize  states  by  the  extent 
to  which  they  restrict  advertising,  so  two 
sets  of  estimates  are  presented  to  indicate 
the  likely  range  of  impact.  The  first  set  of 
estimates  is  based  on  all  Individuals  pvw- 
chasing  eyeglasses  in  1963  In  states  either 
with  no  restrictions  on  advertising  or  in 
states    with    complete    prohibition    of   it.' 

To  estimate  the  probable  upper  bound 
of  the  effects  of  advertising  restrictions,  the 
second  set  of  estimates  is  based  only  on  In- 


■  Several  sources  of  Information  were  used 
to  determine  states'  restrictions  on  adver- 
tising. State  laws  were  canvassed,  a  survey 
of  state  optometry  board  members  was  made, 
1963  newspapers  from  several  states  were 
sampled  to  search  for  eyeglass  advertise- 
ments, and  optometrists  In  several  states 
were  contacted.  The  problem  was  to  ascer- 
tain not  only  the  restraints  against  adver- 
tising by  optometrists  but  also  the  restraints 
against  advertising  by  other  sellers.  In  some 
states  optometrists  were  prohibited  from  ad- 
vertising but  opticians  or  commercial  firms 
were  permitted  to  advertise.  States  were  clas- 
Eified  as  allowing  advertising.  If  any  sellers 
were  permitted  to  advertise.  Despite  the 
aforementioned  search.  It  was  not  possible 
to  classify  several  states  satisfactorily. 
Furthermore,  Ohio  was  excluded  because  cit- 
ies apparently  had  regulatory  authority  over 
advertising;  New  Jersey  was  excluded  because 
the  individuals  sampled  lived  predominantly 
near  New  York  City,  creating  substantial 
classification  problems.  In  addition,  the  orig- 
inal survey  did  not  Include  respondents  from 
some  states.  In  the  estimates  here,  states 
classified  as  having  no  restrictions  on  adver- 
tising In  1963  are  Alabama,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Texas  and  Utah.  States  classified  as  having 
total  prohibition  of  advertising  are  Arkansas. 
Massachtisetts,  North  Carolina.  North  Da- 
kota. Oklahoma,  and  South  Carolina. 


dlvlduals  living  in  states  at  the  extremes: 
Texas  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  extreme 
latssez-falre  states,  versus  North  Carolina,  a 
state  with  extensive  restrictions  In  force  for 
a  number  of  years  prior  to  1963  (hence  like- 
ly to  have  the  long-run  effects  of  these  re- 
strictions in  evidence.  This  latter  set  of  esti- 
mates Is  likely  to  over-take  the  Impact  of 
advertising  restrictions;  since  North  Carolina 
had  other  laws  which  would  tend  to  raise 
prices  independent  of  advertising  regulations, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  total  price  dif- 
ference which  can  be  attributed  to  adver- 
tising restrictions  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  stage. 

In  the  first  set  of  estimates,  the  difference 
in  mean  prices  of  eyeglasses  between  the  two 
categories  of  states  Is  $6.70.  with  the  lower 
mean  price  found  In  states  having  no  ad- 
vertising restrictions.  The  regression  esti- 
mate of  the  difference  Is  similar.  $7.48.  The 
dliTerence  in  price  between  the  most  and 
least  restrictive  state  Is  much  larger,  $19.50 
as  measured  by  means  and  $18.89  a.s  measured 
by  the  regression  coefficient.  Estimates  using 
combined  cost  of  eyeglasses  and  eye  exam- 
inations yield  the  same  results,  although  the 
absolute  difference  is  somewhat  smaller  \n 
one  ca.se. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  these  esti- 
mates, they  serve  to  indicate  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  effect.  The  estimates  of 
eyeglass  prices  alone  suggest  that  advertising 
restrictions  In  this  market  Increase  the  prices 
paid  by  25  per  cent  to  more  than  100  per 
cent.'  Ftirthermore,  these  estimates  are 
likely  to  understate  the  total  savings  to  con- 
sumers occasioned  by  advertising,  since  the 
search  process  Itself  is  less  expensive  when 
information  Is  more  readily  and  cheaply 
available. 

v.   .\LTERN.\TIVE  EXPLANATIONS   Or  OBSEKVED 
PRICE    DIFFERENTIALS 

Some  have  argued  that  In  this  model  adver- 
tising restrictions  serve  only  as  a  proxy  for 
other  restraints  on  competition.  If  this  Is  so. 
then  the  higher  prices  observed  in  states  with 
restrictions  on  advertising  may  l>e  improperly 
attributed  to  the  advertising  restrictions. 
For  example,  interstate  barriers  to  mobUity 
for  optometrists  and  opticians  might  account 
for  the  observed  price  differentials.  If  there 
are  effective  barriers  to  entry  m  some  states, 
there  wUl  be  an  artificially  low  number  of 
optometrists  and  opticians  per  capita  there, 
and  this  to  turn  will  be  reflected  in  higher 
prices.  If  states  restrlctmg  advertising  also 
keep  the  number  of  optometrists  and  opti- 
cians artificially  low  by  restrictions  on  entry, 
then  the  higher  prices  might  be  inappro- 
priately attributed  to  advertising  restric- 
tions. . . . 

Many  other  types  of  regulations,  If  vigor- 
ously or  selectively  enforced,  could  reduce 
competition   and  raise  prices.  These  range 


'  A  further  comparison  was  made  by 
sampling,  through  personal  visits  the  prices 
of  eyeglasses  at  nineteen  opticians,  op- 
tometrists, and  commercial  firms  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  In  July,  1971.  A  price  quote 
was  requested  for  eyeglasses  with  a  given 
lens  and  frame  specification  without  an 
examination.  The  mean  price  sampled  in 
New  Mexico,  a  state  with  restrictions  on  ad- 
vertising, was  $31.70  (n  =  10)  and  hi  Texas, 
a  state  without  restrictions.  $25.90  (n  =  9). 
The  difference  in  mean  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers would  be  larger  than  those  figures 
indicate,  since  the  volume  of  sales  in  the 
low-priced  firms  in  Texas  Is  much  larger 
than  the  average  volume  of  the  other  outlets. 

Consumers  In  New  Mexico  are  apparently 
not  completely  unaware  of  the  lower  prices 
In  Texas.  A  newspaper  editor  from  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico  told  Professor  Yale 
Brozen  of  the  University  of  Chicago  that 
some  families  had  In  the  past  driven  from 
Albuquerque  to  Amarlllo,  Texas  to  purchase 
glasses,  a  distance  of  288  miles. 
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from  restrictions  on  employment  o/  optom- 
etrists to  extra-legal  harassment.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  cannot  be  Investlg  ited  as 
easily  as  barriers  to  entry  because  of  ;he  dif- 
ficulties in  classifying  states  accordin  j  to  the 
severity  of  these  other  regulations.  .1  priori 
Judgments  concerning  the  effects  of  each 
regulation  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  di  ta  lim- 
itations prevent  the  development  of  i  model 
at  this  time  to  estimate  the  separat^  effects 
of  each  such  regulation  on  prices. 

The   representatives   of  commerc 
were  also  asked  to  give  their 
the    impact   of   advertising   restrictions 
stated  that  the  presence  or  absence 
tising  restrictions  affected  their  dec 
move  into  new  market  areas.  Several 
they  would  not  enter  a  new  markel 
advertising  were  permitted,  no  matt  i 
the  other  restrictions.^  Furthermore, 
resentaiives  of  two  large  commerci 
stated   that   the   retail   prices  of   thi ' 
firms  varied  across  states,  with  the 
prices  in  the  states  with  advertising 
tions. 

Data  limitations  prevent  a  fuller 
of   this   q-uestion.   The   qualitative 
presented  hardly  eliminates  the 
that    the    advertising    variable    serv 
proxy  for  other  restrictions.  Neverthele.ss 
available    evidence    is    consistent    w 
hypothesis  that   restrictions  on 
reduce  competition  and  raise  prices. 

Another  type  of  argument  often 
the  professionals  (optometrists  and 
mologists)  is  that  the  quality  of 
product  supplied  by  the  "commercial 
lishments   Is   lower   than   that   supplied 
"professionals."  By  implication,  the 
quality  of  eyeglasses  would  be  lower  i 
where  commercial  establishments  w 
strongly   represented,    the    states    in 
advertising  was  permitted.  During  th( 
of  this  study,  several  professionals 
to  their  own  personal  experience  w 
quality  commercial  work.  Commercbl 
resentatives  responded  to  theso  charg  e 
allegations  of  low  qtiality  work   by 
professionals.  Although  standards  do 
pear   to   be   uniform   across 
either  commercial  or  professional,* 
here  is  not  that  of  establishing  how 
these   specific    allegations    are    vali< 
rather   one   of   determining   any   sy 
differences  in   quality  of  products 
states  which  allowed  and  states  whifh 
hlbited  advertising.^  Several   attemp 
made  to  Investigate  this  question 
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>  (The  data  used  in  this  study 
commercial  firms  have  a  larger  share 
market  in  the  states  with  lower 
other   recent    study   of   prices   charged 
frames  and  lenses  by  optometrists  an(  1 
tall  stores  in  New  York  showed 
lower  prices  in  the  retail  stores.  Th  t 
also  found  that  prices  charged  by 
trlsts  were  lower  In  an  area  with  a 
centration  of  commercial  firms   ( 
City)  than  In  areas  with  a  lower 
tion  of  commercial  firms.  See  A  Retal  1 
ping  Study  of  Optometrists  and  Retail 
ticians,   submitted   by   Marketing 
Dept..   to   N.Y.   St.    Optical   Retailer! 
January,  1968.) 

*  For  example,  a  reporter  for  the 
vision  Network  traveled  around  the 
having  his  eyes  examined  in  1969.  He 
cellent  vision  and  did  not  wear  gl 
read  all  the  charts  and  answered 
tions  honestly.  Out  of  the  28  eye 
tions  which  he  took  he  was  given  thtfee 
scriptlons,  one   each  from  an   optlci  ,1 
an  optometrist,  and  an  opthalmol 
Television    Network,    60    Minutes, 
October  28,  1969. 

-  Even  If  the  commercial  firms 
glasses  which  were  unambiguously 
quality,  the  case  for  eliminating  the^e 
through  legislative   action  Is  not 
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The  Issue  was  first  examined  by  Investi- 
gating the  source  of  eyeglasses  by  type  of 
retail  establishment.  Some  commercial  firms 
produce  their  own  eyeglasses;  however,  many 
purchase  from  the  same  sources  as  the  pro- 
fessionals.* The  professionals  also  purchase 
from  the  commercial  firms.  In  1971,  one  of 
the  largest  conunercial  firms  sold  only  50 
per  cent  of  Its  eyeglass  output  through  Its 
own  retail  outlets.  The  remainder  was  sold 
through  professional  establishments.'  To  the 
extent  that  commercial  and  professional 
firms  both  have  the  same  source  of  eye- 
glasses, possibilities  for  quality  variation  are 
obviotisly  reduced. 

The  quality  Issue  was  then  raised  with 
representatives  of  several  large  retail  chains. 
They  argued  that  the  commercial  firms  were 
generally  under  more  careful  scrutiny  by 
state  regulatory  authorities  and  state  opto- 
metrlc  association  than  the  tj'pical  profes- 
sional establishments  and  consequently  had 
to  be  more  concerned  abotit  quality  control. 
They  also  argued  that  evidence  on  systematic 
quality  differences  would  long  since  have 
been  used  against  them  in  political  and  legal 
dispuie.s.  if  any  such  evidence  could  be 
foimd,  and  that  none  had  been  so  presented. 

In  following  up  this  point,  a  search  was 
made  attempting  to  locate  references  to  qual- 
ity differences.  No  specific  evidence  was  found 
to  support  the  claim  of  systematic  quality 
differences  as  a  function  of  type  of  firm  or  of 
advertising  regulations.  The  headquarters  of 
the  American  Optometrie  Association,  the 
Illinois  State  Optometrie  Association,  and 
local  optometrists  were  also  unable  to  give 
any  specific  references  to  support  these  alle- 
gations. This  lack  of  evidence  does  not  estab- 
lish the  absence  of  a  systematic  difference  in 
quality.  However,  it  is  consistent  with  this 
position  particularly  since  the  professional 
associations  have  a  strong  Incentive  to  gen- 
erate and  use  such  information  In  their  dis- 
putes with  the  commercial  firms. 

Some  direct  evidence  on  the  prices  of 
standardized  products  Is  available  from  two 
other  sources.  In  a  personal  survey  of  retail 
outlets  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  In  which 
specification  of  frames  and  lenses  was  uni- 
form, prices  were  found  to  be  higher  In  New 
Mexico,  a  state  with  strict  advertising  laws. 

V.    CONTENT    OF    ADVERTISING 

The  results  presented  above  are  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that,  in  the  market  ex- 
amined, advertising  Improves  consumers' 
knowledge  and  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
this  knowledge  outweigh  the  price-increasing 
effects  of  advertising.  However,  some  indi- 
viduals have  argued  that  eyeglass  advertising 
contains  substantially  more  Information 
than  other  types  of  advertising  and  that  con- 
sequently the.se  findings  cannot  be  general- 
ized to  most  other  goods  and  services.  It  Is 
true  that  there  has  been  little  if  any  adver- 
tising of  eyeglasses  on  national  television,  a 
medium  which  some  feel  provides  a  less 
information-Intensive  form  of  advertising. 
However,  there  has  been  considerable  local 


strengthened.  For  many  IndivldURls,  the 
choice  may  be  between  the  low  quality,  low 
price  product  and  no  product  at  all.  The 
quality  issue  arises  In  this  study  because  of 
the  need  to  compare  homogeneous  items 
across  states.  For  a  discussion  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  eliminating  "low  quality"  prod- 
ucts from  the  market,  see  Milton  Friedman, 
Capitalism  and  Freedom,  ch.  9  (1962). 

« Approximately  90':e  of  eyeglasses  worn  in 
the  U.S.  are  made  by  three  companies:  Amer- 
ican Optical,  Bausch  and  Lomb,  and  Shuron 
Continental. 

'  In  the  small  survey  of  eyegla.ss  prices  In 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  highest 
prices  quoted  was  by  an  optometrist  in  New 
Mexico  who  was  selling  frames  and  lenses 
produced  by  Texas  State  Optical,  one  of  the 
large  and  low  priced  commercial  firms  in 
Texas. 


and  statewide  television  adverlsting  in  those 
states  which  allow  sulvertlslng.  On©  large 
commercial  firm  spends  80  per  cent  of  its 
advertising  budget  on  television. 

As  one  means  of  investigating  this  question 
further,  newspapers  of  several  cities  in  Illi- 
nois, a  state  with  no  advertising  restrictions 
on  eyeglasses  in  1963  (Illinois  now  has  price 
restrictions),  were  e.xamined  for  1963  adver- 
tisements. During  a  week's  search,  few  adver- 
tisements were  found  which  contained  any 
reference  to  price,  and  fewer  still  quoted 
specific  prices.  The  proportion  of  eyeglass 
advertisements  which  contained  price  infor- 
mation was  smaller  than  for  most  other  items 
advertised  in  the  newspapers.  In  particular 
clothing  and  furniture.  This  Is  obviously 
fragmentary  but  suggestive  evidence  that 
eyeglass  advertising  is  not  markedly  more 
information  intensive  than  other  advertisini^. 

Note  that  the  relative  Infrequency  of  price 
advertising  of  eyeglasses  is  not  necessarily 
Inconsistent  with  the  argument  that  re- 
strictions on  advertising  have  a  significant 
impact  on  price.  Only  a  few  price  advertise- 
ments may  be  required  to  inform  a  sufficient 
number  of  consumers  so  that  the  average 
pur.-hase  price  is  reduced  substautlplly.  Non- 
price  advertising  may  also  be  a  close  sub- 
stltuie  for  price  advertising. 

To  examine  tiie  effect  of  non-price  adver- 
tising on  prices  (my  data),  I  re-estimated 
with  the  addition  of  individuals  in  the  sample 
who  purchased  eyeglasses  in  states  which  in 
1963  prohibited  price  advertising  but  allowed 
other  types  of  advertising.'*  .  .  .  The  results 
are  . . .  suggest  that  in  states  prohibiting  only 
price  advertising,  prices  are  slightly  higher 
than  In  states  with  no  restrictions,  and  are 
considerably  lower  than  in  states  prohibit- 
ing all  advertising.  This  estimate  suggests 
that  even  "non-price"  advertising  may  lower 
prices. 

Vir.  WHO  BENEFrrs? 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  been  concerned 
with  the  costs  of  advertising  restrictions  to 
consumers.  The  extent  to  which  various 
groups  supplying  eyeglasses  benefit  from 
these  restrictions  depends  upon  a  number 
of  factors  Including  the  elasticity  of  de- 
mand for  eye  examinations  and  eyeglasses, 
firm  size,  the  level  of  specialization  within 
firms  of  differing  sizes,  and  restrictions  on 
entry  into  the  state. 

A  crude  estimate  of  the  elasticity  of  de- 
mand can  be  obtained  by  comparing  per 
capita  expenditures  on  eyeglasses  and  eye 
examinations  for  the  total  sample  popula- 
tion in  states  which  restricted  advertising 
and  in  those  which  did  not.  Two  comparisons 
were  made,  one  for  the  sample  as  a  whole 
and  one  for  the  subset  of  Texas,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  North  Carolina.  Both  re- 
sults suggest  that  the  Industry  faces  an  in- 
elactic  demand,  since  per  capita  expenditures 
were  higher  in  states  which  had  higher 
prices  (and  which  had  restrictions  on  ad- 
vertising) . 

There  is  In  addition  some  evidence  which 
suggests  that  the  share  of  the  market  held 
by  the  large  commercial  firms  declines  when 
advertising  is  prohibited.  The  individuals  in 
the  sample  were  asked  abovit  the  source  of 
their  eye  examinations  and  eyeglasses,  and 
responses  were  classified  into  four  categories : 
physlclaxis,  optometrists,  firms  (or  clinics), 
and  unknown.  The  first  two  categories  are 
more  likely  to  indicate  individual  or  small 
firm  operations,  while  the  third  category  is 
more  likely  to  represent  larger  commercial 
firms.  Although  these  figures  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  accurate  measures  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  sales  by  firm  size,  the  results  do 
suggest  that  a  larger  fraction  of  purchases 
are  made  from  "large"  firms  in  states  which 
allow  advertising.  The  frequency  with  which 


« These  states  were  California,  Florida,  New 
York,  Oregon,  and  Virginia. 
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the  large  chains  were  specifically  named  as 
the  source  also  follows  the  same  pattern. 
Since  laiger  firms  tend  to  employ  fewer  op- 
tometrists per  volume  of  sale,  a  decline  in 
t.'e  large  firms'  share  of  the  market  would 
appear  to  benefit  optometrists  and  physi- 
cians. 

Finally,  advertising  restrictions  make  It 
r.iore  difficult  for  new  firms  to  become  estab- 
llshed,  and  they  Increase  the  opportunities 
f  ;r  price  discrimination. 

Taken  together,  this  evidence  suggests  tb.at 
established  optometrists  and  other  profes- 
sionals within  a  state  are  likely  to  benefit  If 
advertising  Is  prohibited,  not  a  surprising 
conclusion  given  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  suppc  .-t  these  restrictions.  ■ 


THIRTIETH    ANNIVERSARY   OP   V-J 
DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  far  too 
often  in  this  fast  paced  age.  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  dates  of  significant  importance 
in  the  American  past.  One  such  date  is 
V-J  Day  which  marks  the  victory  over 
Japan  that  successfully  concluded  hostil- 
ities in  World  War  II.  Recently  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  V-J  Day  held  in 
Seymour,  Ind.,  on  August  10.  1975,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  had  occasion  to 
speak  at  that  observance  of  what  that 
victory  should  mean  to  all  Americans. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  remarks 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Richard  L. 
Roudebush 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  with  you  partici- 
pating in  your  observance  of  V-J  Day. 

This  is  an  outstanding  event  that  you 
have  made  Into  a  cherished  tradition.  I  am 
beginning  to  feel  myself  a  part  of  that 
tradition  because  of  your  klndiiess  in  Invit- 
ing me  to  speak  here  again. 

This  is  a  visit  that  I  always  enjoy  and  I 
believe  that  if  you  were  to  keep  allowing 
me  a  place  on  your  program  I  would  always 
continue  to  get  satisfaction  in  seeing  how 
well  yoit  remember  and  how  well  you  observe 
a  day  that  few  communities  still  celebrate. 

Surely  there  has  been  no  day  in  the 
Twentieth  Centtiry  more  worthy  of  our  re- 
calling. No  day  in  recent  history  gave  us  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  No  day  offered  so 
much  optimism  and  so  much  hope. 

This  year  we  mark  th©  passing  of  thirty 
years  since  Japan  capitulated  and  the  most 
widespread  and  destructive  war  In  history 
came  to  an  end.  The  youngest  persons  who 
were  In  that  war  are  now  middle-aged.  They 
have  sons  older  than  they  were  then  and  .  .  . 
unfortunately  .  .  .  many  of  those  sons  have 
gone  to  war  also. 

But  V-J  Day  Is  still  very  much  alive  in 
our  memories  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
because  it  was  the  culmination  of  the  most 
cataclysmic  event  In  history,  an  event  that 
still  overpowers  in  size  and  Intensity  all  that 
has  happened  since. 

There  were  15  million  battle  deaths  in 
World  War  II  and  the  number  of  civilians 
who  died  has  never  been  calculated.  Amerl- 
c-in  battle  deaths  in  World  War  II  were  more 


^  WTien  questioned  about  restrictions  on 
advertising  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  an 
optometrist  there  Informed  me  that  there 
were  none  but  that  such  restrictions  would 
be  the  first  Item  on  the  agenda  if  tho  op- 
tometrists ever  obtained  profeslsonal  control. 


than  twice  the  combined  totals  of  World  War 
I,  the  Korean  Conflict  and  the  Vietnam  war. 

World  War  II  was,  of  course,  only  one 
period  in  history  and  historical  periods  can- 
not be  isolated  from  the  whole  fiow  of  hlstorj-. 
Our  troubles,  personal,  national  or  global, 
weren't  over  just  because  the  war  was  over 
and  we  have  seen  conflict  and  crisis  In  all 
tl;e  years  since  1945. 

But  on  that  August  day  thirty  years  ago 
when  the  news  of  the  Japanese  surrender 
cinic.  life  was  more  beautiful  than  it  had 
been  for  n  long  time.  A  great  weight  had  been 
lifted  from  the  world  and  there  was  rejoicing 
c.en  by  those  whose  lives  had  been  so  shat- 
tered by  the  war  th.at  they  had  nothing  per- 
sonal to  be  Joyful  about. 

So  the  spirit  of  celebration  that  existed  at 
that  moment  )-.  one  of  the  things  that  you 
seek  to  recall  and  revive  by  your  annual 
o'>^ervance  of  V-J  Day. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  marking  this 
I'av,   however  .  .  .  more    Important    reasons. 

We  mark  It  so  that  we  can  remind  our- 
.«!Slves  of  tl-.e  principles  involved  in  our  fight- 
ing su'h  a  long  and  costly  war,  what  we 
fouyht  for  and  what  we  galied  from  our 
saoriiice. 

And  w;  remind  ourselves  by  this  observ- 
r.n?e  that  we  must  be  strong,  vigilant  and 
\:Ue  ro  that  such  a  war  does  not  envelop 
us  again. 

Finally,  we  conduct  the.se  annual  cere- 
monies as  a  trisjute  to  those  who  made  ovir 
World  War  II  victory  possible  and  as  a 
memorial  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  in 
ihat  great  conflict. 

We  can  never  give  enough  credit  to  the 
bravo  and  dedicated  young  men  and  women 
who  served  during  World  War  II.  By  their 
ssrvlce  tliey  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  here 
thirtv  vears  later  .  .  .  not  only  looking  back 
on  a  day  of  triumph  but  slfU  enjoying  the 
existence  of  a  free  country,  the  advantages 
ot  its  free  uistitutions  and  the  privileges  of 
our  personal  freedom. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  remember 
th.it  the  Nation  faced  the  great  peril  it  faced 
In  the  days  of  World  War  II  ...  to  remem- 
ber that  It  was  the  announced  intention  of 
our  adversaries  to  subjugate  us  and  that  so 
many  other  free  nations  had  been  defeated 
and  their  people  enslaved. 

Willie  it  seemed  far-fetched  for  the  Japa- 
ne.se  to  predict  that  one  day  the  emperor 
would  ride  his  white  horse  down  the  streets 
of  Washington,  Japanese  control  of  most  of 
the  F>acific  and  German  control  of  most  of 
Europe  were  at  one  time  a  reality. 

Millions  of  Americans  fought  and  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  Americans  died  as 
the  victory  march  of  our  enemies  was 
slowed  and  then  stopped  and  own  victory 
was  won. 

I  think  the  horror  of  World  War  II  and  the 
devastating  effect  it  had  on  such  a  large 
number  of  people  was  brought  back  to  us 
In  a  most  telling  way  during  President  Ford's 
recent  trip  to  Poland. 

The  President  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Na?i  death  camp  at  Auschwitz,  a  place  where 
some  four  million  persons  from  17  nations 
had  been  put  to  death. 

The  President  had  requested  the  visit  and 
knew  what  to  expect.  But  still,  according  to 
news  reports,  he  was  stunned  by  what  he 
saw.  He  was  deeply  moved  just  by  being 
at  the  site  of  the  camp  more  than  thirty 
years  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  place 
of  suffering  and  death. 

He  then  wrote  in  a  gtiest  book:  "Tills 
monument  and  the  memory  of  those  it 
honors  inspire  us  further  to  the  dedicated 
pursuit  of  peace,  cooperation  and  security 
for  all  peoples. " 

I  hope  that  all  leaders  .  .  .  and  all  people  .  . . 
will  be  thus  Inspired  by  the  recollection  of 
war  and  the  atrocities  of  war. 

I  hope  that  this  observance  today  will  be 
enough  of  a  reminder  to  inspire  us  all  to  do 


a  little  more  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  under- 
standing. I  hope  that  your  perpetuation  of 
this  observance  marking  the  end  of  a  war 
will  result  each  year  In  new  contemplation 
of  what  must  be  done  to  keep  such  a  war 
from  ever  happening  again. 

To  me.  this  is  the  true  purpose  of  such  a 
patriotic  demonstration  as  this  parade. 
And  if  it  serves  this  purpose,  the  eilorts  of 
all  who  have  put  so  much  Into  it  over  the 
years  v.lU  have  been  worthwhile. 

If  it  serves  this  purpose  ...  If  those  \.ho 
arc  here  today,  next  year  and  the  year  after 
rre  rep.lly  moved  to  make  more  of  their 
C!t:?enshiD  .  .  .  this  oaservance  is  much  more 
than  the  delightful  and  enjoyable  conimuvity 
project  that  v.c  all  know   it   tD  be. 

More  than  400.000  citizens  of  Indiana 
served  in  World  War  II.  Ten  thousand  of 
them  did  not  return  home. 

I  join  with  you  today  in  paying  tribute  t.) 
these  men  who  accomplished  .so  much  for  bU 
of  us  but  who  never  lived  to  celebrate  their 
aocrimplishments  with  us. 

I  Join  you  also  in  expressing  gratitude  to 
those  320.000  Hoosiers  living  today  who  had 
World  War  II  service.  While  this  is  a  special 
dav  for  all  of  U3,  it  is  really  their  day  most  ci 
all. 

There  are  some  2.000  World  W.<r  II  veter- 
ans in  Jackson  County.  They  rate  a  special 
salute  ...  for  their  mlUtary  service,  of  cour.se. 
but  also  for  the  effort  they  have  put  into 
keeping  the  tradition  of  V-J  Day  alive  in  this 
community. 

I  don't  think  we  can  separate  veterans  bv 
v.ar.  however.  All  Americans,  all  Hoosiers.  all 
residents  of  Jack.son  County  who  served  in 
our  armed  forces  deserve  our  thanlos  and  sup- 
port for  what  they  have  clone  for  America. 

And  I  am  sure  all  Americans  will  want  to 
give  them  a  special  .salute  as  we  celebrate  our 
Two-hundredth   Birthday   as    a   nation. 

It  is  Important  that  we  remember  the  early 
citizens  who  were  intrepid  enough  to  bear 
arms  and  challenge  those  who  oppressed  us 
200  years  ago.  But  their  suffering,  their  hard- 
ship .  .  .  and  their  gallantry  .  .  .  were  no 
greater  than  those  ot  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  borne  arms  since  that  time  in 
defense  of  the  principles  for  which  they  first 
fought. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs.  I  consider  It  a  privilege 
to  be  in  a  position  to  serve  those  who  have 
themselves  given  so  much  service  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  that 
goes  with  the  job. 

I  think  It  appropriate  that  I  assure  you  that 
we  at  VA  are  ever  mindful  of  the  seriousnes.s 
of  our  responsibility  and  that  we  consider 
those  we  serve  to  be  very  special  Americans. 

I  think  it  Is  also  appropriate  that  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  you  for  the  honor 
you  bestow  on  veterans  by  remembering  this 
day  with  a  parade  and  ether  activities. 

i  thank  you  as  head  of  VA.  I  thank  you  as 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II. 

I  thank  you  also  as  a  fellow  Hoosler  and  a 
not  too  distant  neighbor.  It  is  good  to  live 
where  such  patriotic  observances  are  con- 
ducted. 

I  hope  V-J  Day  will  continue  to  be  a  big 
event  in  Seymour  and  that  I  may  be  a  future 
participant  in  your  ceremonies. 


NEV/  MEXICO'S  ELECTRICx\L 
ENERGY  TAX 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  17,  1975, 1  introduced  S.  1957,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  State  taxation  on  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  distributed  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Tlie  purpose  of  S.  1957 
is  to  alleviate  a  specific  situation  con- 
fronting Arizona  which  could  easily 
spread  across  the  Nation. 

The  specific  situation  to  which  I  refer 
Is  New  Mexico's  recently  enacted  Electrl- 
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cal  Energy  Tax  Act  which 
tive  on  July  1,  1975.  This  tax 
to  apply  both  to  electricity 
and  consumed  within  New 
electricity   generated   outside 
sumed  within  New  Mexico, 
to  tax  credits  available  to  Ne\r 
generators,  this  entire  tax  bill 
Arizonans.  This  is  grossly  inequitable 

When  the  Finance  Committe« 
consideration  of  HJl.  6860, 
Conservation  and  Conversion 
I  intend  to  offer  the  language 
as   an   amendment   thereto.   I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
fort  in  order  not  only  to  rid  AHzona 
this  unfair  burden,  but  also  to  t  lake 
tain  the  other  States  do  not  fo 
Mexico's  lead. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  notewor 
New  Mexico  newspaper,  the 
Argus  of  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex..  w 
a  column  in  opposition  to 
Mexico  tax  measure.  Mr.  Carl 
the  author  of  the  article,  is 
manager  of  New  Mexico  Rural 
cation  Cooperative  Association 

I  believe   the   Turner   articlfe 
points  out  the  problems  inhere]  it 
recently  enacted  tax  legislation 
like  to  share  Mr.  Turner's  article 
my  colleagues. 

I   ask    unanimous   consent 
article  published  in  the  Curr 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Fred  Buckles'  State  Report — Ta 
Crtticizeo 

(By  Carl  Turner) 

(The  controversial  new  electricity 
Ing  tax  Is  explored  In  this  Infor 
column  for  vacationing  Fred  Buck 
Turner,  executive  manager  of 
Rural    Electrification    Cooperailv* 
tion.) 

Santa  Fe. — One  of  the  most  controversial 
bits  of  legislation  passed  by  the  ipVS  Legis- 
lature was  the  generating  tax. 

First  introduced  In  the  legislature 
five  years  ago,  it  was  originally 
environmental   legislation.  It  was 
punish  the  Four  Corners  genera 
for  polluting  our  air,  using  our 
coal  and  sending  the  product,  electricity 
Arizona. 

Th©  original  sponsor.  Rep.  Joh^ 
vlch,  D-Albuquerque.  was  not 
the  1975  Legislature.  Things  were 
a  day  or  so  until  Sen.  Aubrey  Duin 
mogordo,  revived  the  Idea  as  a 
getting  some  tax  money  to  pay  1 
Mexico's  share  of  the  cost  of  building 
ways  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Albuquerque  and  Parmlngton 
tried   for   some  time   for  recon5.t 
NM-44 — the  main  link  between 
and  Northwestern  New  Mexico. 

Originally,  it  was  contemplated 
8  nee  tax  money  would  be  used  fo; 
share  but  that  was  abandoned  1 
the  generating  tax  gimmick. 

To  make  the  tax  palatable  to 
of  the  legislature  a  unique  rebat* 
■was  planned  In  the  legislation  so 
out-of-state  consumers  would  pay 

Utilities  that  generate  for 
New  Mexico  pay  the  tax  but  thefci 
equal  dollar  amount  of  credit 
pay  the  state  groec  receipts  tax. 
neys  seem  to  think  this  provtslon 
tutlonally  questionable. 

Since  "con titu tion al"  or  "unco^stitution 
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al"  is  whatever  a  Supreme  Court  says  It  Is 
we  will  not  know  until  the  question  is  liti- 
gated. A  legal  attack  on  the  legislation  is 
being  prepared.  It  will  be  filed  In  the  near 
future. 

Electric  utilities  in  New  Mexico  and  those 
in  Arizona  and  California  objected  to  the  leg- 
islation. Although  not  directly  affected.  New 
Mexico  utUlties  cautioned  the  legislature 
that  the  long-term  result  of  this  type  of  tax 
would  be  detrimental  to  New  Mexico  con- 
sumers. 

One  of  their  contentions  held  that  the  gen- 
eration and  distribution  of  electric  energy 
15  not  an  isolated  and  provincial  exercise. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  adequate,  reason- 
ably priced  energy  most  utilities  are  inter- 
connected across  state  boundaries. 

Although  Arizona  Is  expected  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  power  from  the  Pour  Corners  Plant 
in  the  near  future  it  is  anticipated  that 
wlihln  10  years  a  large  nuclear  plant  west  of 
Phoenix  will  e.xport  power  to  New  Mexico. 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.,  which 
provides  power  for  most  of  the  larger  com- 
munities on  New  Mexico's  East  Side,  is  build- 
ing a  large  coal-fired  plant  in  Texas. 

A  large  share  of  p>ower  presently  used  by 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  New  Mexico  Is 
hydrogenerated  at  Glen  Canyon  In  Nort^hern 
Arizona. 

In  the  near  future  the  major  source  of 
electric  energy  for  Southwe';tern  New  Mexico 
will  come  out  of  the  Four  Corners  Plant  on 
the  now  famous  Tucson  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
line,  move  Into  Arizona  and  then  back  to 
New  Mexico  Just  west  of  Silver  City. 

If  courts  rule  the  new  legislation  Is  consti- 
tutional, then  we  can  expect  retaliatory 
moves  from  our  neighboring  state. 

A  result  of  the  possible  law  suit  is  uncer- 
tainty on  the  future  of  NM-44.  Recently  a 
spokesman  for  the  Navajo  Trliie  indicated 
that  the  first  priority  for  the  NavaJos  is  not 
NM-44  but  other  roads,  not  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  be  built  first. 

After  all  is  said  the  final  victim  of  all  this 
push  and  pull  Is  the  traveler  on  NM-44. 

The  person  who  was  going  to  benefit  from 
the  generating  tax  winds  up  being  the  victim. 


const;  mption 


LOSS    OF    WATER    POLLUTION 
CONTROL  FUNDS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  over  passage  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  to  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act.  If  enacted,  this 
measure  would  change  tlie  fonnula  used 
to  allocate  water  pollution  control  funds 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  $147  million  to  the 
hard-pressed  New  England  area.  New 
Hampshire  alone  would  lose  $24  million, 
cutting  back  our  cleanup  efforts  and 
accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  substantial 
number  of  construction  jobs. 

More  directly  upset  by  this  possible 
action  are  the  State  water  control  agen- 
cies. Mr.  William  Healy,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Hampshire  Water  Supply 
and  Pollution  Control  Commission,  has 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Agee  the 
havoc  wrought  upon  his  agency.  I  wish 
to  share  this  discussion  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Healy's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


August  11,  1975. 
Mr.  James  L.  Agee, 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Water  and  Haz- 
ardous Materials,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Agee:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  24,  1975,  in  which  you  invite  com- 
ments from  the  states  with  regard  to  EPA's 
proposed  new  method  for  developing  needs 
estimates  for  submittal  to  Congress  not  later 
than  February  10,  1977. 

We  have  reviewed  your  letter  carefully  as 
well  as  the  May  6,  1975  report  which  ac- 
companied the  letter,  titled  "Cost  Estimates 
for  Construction  of  Publicly-Owned  Waste 
Treatment  Facilities  1974  Needs  Survey  '  and 
are  convinced  that  the  decision  to  deviate 
from  the  current  formula  based  on  actual 
needs  and  substituting  therefor  a  new  one 
based  upon  50^4  needs  and  50  "c  population 
is  a  regressive  step. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  logical  method 
for  determining  allocations  must  be  related 
directly  to  the  cost  projections  associated 
with  the  known  and  anticipated  projects 
for  whatever  time-span  is  involved.  Popu- 
lation parameters,  as  such,  have  no  recog- 
nizable quantitative  relationship  to  the  al- 
location process.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  fact  that  Congress  abandoned 
population  as  a  means  for  distributing 
grant  funds  some  time  ago  and  turned  »o 
the  direct  needs  survey  method  in  develop- 
ing Its  distribution  formula  for  the  1973- 
1975  period.  EPA  reservations  about  the  use 
of  a  strict  population  formula  continue  to 
be  expressed  as  recently  as  the  May  1975 
report,  and  thus,  we  fail  to  see  any  signifi- 
cant basis  for  now  suggesting  a  population 
factor,  since  it  can  only  defeat  the  objective 
of  equitable  distribution  of  funds  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  needs.  The  hazards  in- 
volved  in  preparing  reliable  population  pro- 
jections are  well-known  to  all  of  us;  yet 
EPA,  not  only  wishes  to  re -Introduce  that 
discarded  parameter,  but  would  further 
heighten  the  error  by  using  1990  population 
projections. 

Again,  referring  to  the  May  6,  1975  Report 
to  the  Congress,  EPA  concludes  that  there 
is  close  correlation  between  state  and  EPA 
cost  estimates  for  categories  I,  II  and  IV-B 
(page  7,  (2)  Cost  Estimating  Technology). 
This  was  found  true  because  of  the  experi- 
ence state  and  Federal  agencies  have  had  in 
dealing  with  such  estimates,  plus  the  well- 
defined  guidelines  for  preparing  such  in- 
formation. The  discrepancies  and  lack  of 
"evenness"  with  which  EPA  characterized 
estimates  for  the  remaining  categories  devel- 
oped (as  stated  by  EPA)  because  of  lack  of 
uniform  guidelines,  methodologies,  assump- 
tions, etc.  This  situation  was  especially 
marked  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  some  state  estimates  for  category  VI, 
which,  not  so  IncidentaUy,  Is  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  estimated  needs  for 
all  categories.  Since  the  problem  is  one  of 
lack  of  uniformity  and  an  absence  of  well- 
defined  guidelines,  it  Is  our  position  that 
EPA  should  direct  its  efforts  toward  reliev- 
ing those  problem  areas  rather  than  to  pro- 
pose a  basis  for  allocations  for  which  there 
is  no  validity. 

Introduction  of  a  third  party  via  the  con- 
sultant contract  concept  can  only  serve  to 
further  complicate  matters.  Moreover,  it 
could  not  eliminate  the  need  for  the  individ- 
ual states  to  prepare  their  own  estimates 
if  no  more  than  to  provide  a  means  for  check- 
ing the  work  of  Independent  consultants. 
Also,  it  is  Inconceivable  that  the  consultant 
could  prepare  meaningful  estimates  without 
almost  complete  dependency  upon  the  af- 
fected states;  thus,  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Instead  of  lessening  the  work  load 
for  the  concerned  state  agencies.  It  will  ac- 
tually increase  under  the  consultant  ap- 
proach. It  will  have  the  further  disadvantage 
of  later  placing  the  states  in  a  defensive  and 
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perhaps  adversary  role  when  "alternative 
needs  estimates"  are  submitted  to  EPA  for 
subsequent  submission  to  Congress.  In  our 
judgment,  the  introduction  of  a  third  party 
is  fraught  with  problems,  counter-produc- 
ilve,  and  it  is  quite  likely  to  produce  an  at- 
mosphere of  uncertainly  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Congress  as  to  wliose  estimntes  should  be  re- 
lied upon. 

Finally,  it  must  be  appreciated  by  EPA 
iluit  the  states  have  structured  the  NPDES 
permits  to  projected  fiuidlng  over  future 
years  under  tiie  existing  needs  method  of 
.•allocation.  Should  the  formula  uow  be  al- 
tered, most,  if  not  uU.  of  the^e  permits 
v.ould  be  automatically  in  non-compliance 
with  the  due  dates  specified  therein. 

As  a  concluding  observation,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  since  Federal  giaut  funding  is  the 
cornerstone  on  which  the  entire  program  is 
based,  we  have  the  Joint  obligailon  to  de- 
vote whatever  enerRie.s.  funds  and  personnel 
!is  are  necessary  to  prepare  sound  estimates 
of  needs  through  which  allocations  can  be 
made  equitably.  Any  failure  to  :iccept  this 
responsibility  is  bound  to  frvistiate  the  real- 
ization of  the  water  pollution  control  goai.'f 
set  forth  m  P.L.  92  -.500.  Tlie  1974  survey  was 
far  buperlor  to  the  1973  effort;  thus,  the  pres- 
ent weaknesses  are  merely  u  reflection  o( 
"growing  pains"  ond  in  no  sense  justify  a 
elrrtStic  overhaul  such  as  would  be  precl)3i- 
tated  by  the  50';  needs-50',  population 
plan. 

We  urge  in  the  .sfri)iit;csl  terms  possible 
that  the  states  and  EPA  continue  to  work 
directly  together  retaining  the  needs  siu- 
vey  rationale.  The  introduction  of  contract 
consultants  Is  not  warranted  or  likely  to 
prove  useful. 

Very  truly  yours. 

WiLiiAM  A.  Healy,  P.E., 

Executive  Director. 


A  TRIBUTE   TO  BILL  COOK 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  friend  and  constituent, 
Mr.  Willard  E.  "Bill"  Cook,  Sr..  of  Sheri- 
den.  Wyo.,  who  is  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  Time  masazine  Quality  Dealer 
Award. 

Bill  is  the  16tli  annual  spokesman  for 
the  Quality  Dealer  Award  program, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  and 
Time  magazine  to  honor  outstanding 
and  civic-minded  automobile  dealers. 

Bill  began  his  automotive  career  in 
1034  on  the  credit  desk  with  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  in  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  After  working  for  a  time  as  a 
sales  representative  for  General  Mills, 
he  reliu'ned  to  the  automobile  business 
in  1947  as  vice  piesident  of  Scales  Motor 
Co..  a  Ford  dealership  in  Sheridan  since 
1914.  Two  years  later,  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  dealership,  and  in  1954, 
bouglit  out  his  partner. 

Bill's  dealership.  Cook  Ford  Sales,  has 
received  numerous  Ford  Motors  Co. 
awards,  including  the  Distinguished 
Service  Citation  for  Total  E^xcellence 
and  the  Ford  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Awards.  Cook  has  been  a  represen- 
tative on  the  Ford  Regional  Dealer 
Council  and  served  as  secretary  and  a 
director  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ford 
Dealers  Advertising  Fund, 

Mr.  Cook  is  a  former  director  of  tlie 
Wyoming  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, a  past  president  of  the  Sheridan 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  and  a 


member    of    the    National    Automobile 
Dealers  Association. 

He  is  active  in  community  affairs,  hav- 
ing served  as  President  of  the  Sheridan 
Salvation  Army  Chapter,  a  director  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
president  of  tlie  Lions  Club,  and  as  an 
active  member  for  25  years  of  the  Sheri- 
dan Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1970,  Bill  received  the  Sheridan 
J.iycee  Award  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  that  group  and  to  the  W.voming 
Jaycees.  He  is  serving  a  4-year  term  as 
a  director  of  Wliitney  Benefits.  Inc.,  a 
foundation  whose  interest-free  loans 
have  helped  many  Slieridan  men  and 
women  obtain  a  college  education  in  the 
na.st  30  :>ears. 

Bill  served  2  >ears  on  the  Governor '.s 
Committee  on  Education  for  tlie  State 
of  Wyominji,  18  year.s  as  an  elected 
nieint)er  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
School  District  No.  Seven,  and  received 
the  Golden  Bell  Award  from  the 
Wyoming  School  Board  Association  in 
19fi8  "for  outstanding  service  to  educa- 
tion and  youth." 

He  was  awarded  an  honorary  life 
inenihei'ship  in  the  P^itiae  Farmers  of 
Anieiica  in  1972  for  his  contributions  to 
fhtit  oi'gani/.ation,  including  furnishing 
the  local  chapter  witli  a  Ford  pickup 
truck  annually  for  19  yeais. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Big  Horn  Execu- 
tive Club  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Sheridan  County  Welfare  Board.  He  is 
active  in  the  Sheridan  Counti-y  Club,  the 
Elks.  Sheridan  Lodge  No.  8,  A.F.  &  A.M. 
and  other  Masonic  organizations,  York 
Rite.  Scottish  Rite,  Kalif  Shrine  Order  of 
Jesters,  and  is  a  past  patron  for  the  Or- 
der of  Eastern  Star. 

Bill  and  his  wife,  Anne,  live  in  Sheri- 
dan, and  two  of  their  four  children  work 
at  the  dealership.  A  son,  Willard  E. 
Cook,  Jr.,  is  secretary -treasurer,  and  a 
daughter,  Judith,  is  cashier.  Another 
son,  Stephen,  is  with  General  Electric 
Corp.  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  a 
married  daughter,  Mrs.  Janet  Atkinson, 
is  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President.  Bill  Cook  is  a  highly 
successful  small  businessman  and  civic 
leader  because  of  his  willingness  to  work 
hard,  to  strive  to  please  consumers,  and 
to  play  an  incredibly  active  role  in  the 
affairs  of  his  city  and  his  State.  His  out- 
standing success  is  representative  of 
what  can  be  achieved  in  this  coimti-y 
under  the  free  enterprise  syst-em  by  those 
willing  to  put  forth  effort. 

I  am  delighted  Bill  Cook's  many 
achievements  have  been  recognized  via 
this  award,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  his  contributions  to  others. 


FTC  PROPOSED  FUNERAL  INDUSTRY 
TRADE  REGULATION  RULE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Ti'ade  Commission  has  recently 
proposed  a  trade  regulation  rule  con- 
cerning funeral  practices.  This  rule 
would  requii-e  disclosure  of  price  and 
other  pertinent  information  as  well  as 
prohibit  various  exploitive,  unfair,  and 
deceptive  pi"actices  by  the  Nation'.s  fu- 
neral industry.  The  Commission  stated 


that  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
consumers  have  been  exploited  by  some 
elements  of  the  funeral  industry  through 
a  variety  of  misrepresentations,  im- 
proper sale  tactics,  nondisclosure  of  vital 
information,  and  interference  with  the 
market. 

As  chairman  of  the  Coiimiittee  en 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  quite  concerned  about  such 
practices  particularly  because  substan- 
tial Federal  benefits  are  paid  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  burial  expenses 
of  deceased  eligible  veterans.  During  this 
fiscal  year,  for  example,  VA  burial  bene- 
fits will  exceed  $143  million.  Eligible 
veterans  currently  receive  $250  for  burial 
expense  plus  an  additional  $150  plot  al- 
lowance if  tliey  are  not  buried  in  a 
national  cemetery.  The  plot  allowance, 
of  course,  was  authorized  by  the  National 
Cemeteries  Act  of  1973— Public  Law 
93-43 — which  I  was  privileged  to  author. 
In  all,  nearly  26  miUion  veteians  are  cur- 
rently eligible  for  veterans  burial  bene- 
fits. In  the  next  25  years  it  is  estimated 
that  benefits  totaling  approximately 
$4.5  billion  will  be  paid  by  the  VA.  This 
year,  for  example,  the  famihes  of  338,000 
veterans  will  come  into  direct  contact 
with  representatives  of  the  funeral  in- 
dustiy.  Thus  it  is  readily  apparent,  to 
the  extent  there  is  mi.srepresentation, 
improper  sales  techniques,  nondisclosure 
of  vital  information  or  interference  with 
the  market,  that  these  ai-e  all  issues  of 
extreme  imiwrtance  to  the  committee, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair. 

Tlie  rule  would  prohibit  funeral  di- 
rectors from: 

Fii  St.  picking  up  or  embalming  cory.ses 
without  permission  from  the  family; 

Second,  requiring  those  who  opt  for  an 
immediate  cremation  to  purchase  a 
casket,  and  from  refusing  to  make  avail- 
able inexpensive  containers  suitable  for 
cremation ; 

Third,  profiting  on  cash  advance 
items — amounts  paid  out  by  the  fimeral 
home  for  obituary  notices,  cemetery 
charges,  flowers,  and  the  like  which  aie 
reimbursed  by  the  family; 

Fourth,  misrepresentation  of  the  legal 
or  public  health  necessity  for  or  presei-v- 
ative  utility  of  embalming,  caskets  or 
burial  vaults; 

Fifth,  xmtruthful  and  unsubstantiated 
claims  of  watertightness  or  airtightness 
of  caskets  and  burial  vaults; 

Sixth,  bait-and-switch  tactics; 

Seventh,  disparagement  of  a  con- 
sumer's concern  for  price; 

Eighth,  restrictions  or  obstructions  to 
advertising  or  other  disclosure  of  price 
information ; 

Ninth,  Interferences  with  the  offering 
of  low-co.st  funerals,  direct  cremation 
services  or  other  alternative  modes  of 
disposition  pi-eneed  anangements ;  and 
memorial  society  activities. 

The  rule  would  also  require  mortuarie.s 
to  furnish  to  customers: 

First,  a  fact  sheet  about  legal  require- 
ments for  embalming,  caskets,  and  buriel 
vaults; 

Second,  a  casket  price  list; 

Thiid,  an  itemized  list  of  prices  for  the 
services  and  merchandise  offered  for  sale, 
witli  conspicuous  disclosure  of  the  con- 
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Burner's  right  to  select  only  t 
desired: 
Fourth,  a  memorandum,  at 


ie  items 
the  time 
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fimeral  arrangements  are  nia<  e  which 
records  the  items  selected  and  Itheir  re- 
spective prices. 

The  nile  would  also  require  funeral 
homes  which  advertise  to  includ ;  in  their 
advertisements  a  notice  that  >rice  in- 
formation Is  available  and  the  t  elephone 
number  to  call  to  obtain  such  Informa- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commi  ;sion,  of 
course,  has  initiated  public  comaient  and 
plans  full  hearings  on  all  aspecjts  of  the 
proposed  rule.  Thus  problems  jwith  the 
operation  ot  any  of  the  perticuh  ;rs  of  the 
ride  will  be  aired  and  subject  to  modi- 
fication, deletion  or  improve  nents  if 
merited.  And  without  pas.sing  udgment 
on  all  aspects  of  the  proposed  r  lie,  I  be- 
lieve it  Important  at  the  onse  to  note 
my  agreement  with  the  generil  intent 
of  requiring  adequate  disclosur?  of  per- 
tinent Information  and  the  i>r  ahibition 
of  unfair  practices.  This  has  bet  m  a  con- 
tinuing concern  of  the  committee,  which 
has  been  evidenced  by  legish  tion  re- 
ported from  it  on  a  number  of  c  cca.sions, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  VA 
education,  housing,  and  insurance  pro- 
giamis.  Members  will  also  recall  that  full 
committee  hearings  in  1972  etposed  a 
number  of  problems  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  sales  or 
plots  specifically  directed  at  veterans  and 
their  families. 

Tlius  it  is  both  consistent  arid  appro- 
priate that  we  examine  closely 
practices  as  they  relate  to  vetc  rans  and 
their  families,  particularly  wiien  that 
industry  will  receive  several  bi  lion  dol- 
lars In  Federal  veteran  benefits  in  the 
coming  decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
posed  rule  covering  the  funeral 
practices,  the  statements  of  reison  and 
questions  to  be  addressed  in  pu  )lic  com- 
ments and  hearings,  would  be  o 
to  my  colleagties.  and  I  ask  uiianimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printeji  in  the 
Rfcoru,  as  follows: 
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are  issued  under  38  Stat.  717.  as  amended  ( 15 

U.S.C.41,etaeq.) 

5453.1  Definitions. 

For  the  purpose  of  Uila  part,  the  following 
terms  and  definitions  shall  apply: 

I  a)  Funeral  service  industry  memher.  A 
"funerrtl  service  ludu-stry  member"  Is  any 
person,  partnership  or  corporation,  or  any 
employee  or  agent  thereof,  engaged  In  the 
bu.sluess  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  direct- 
ly to  the  public,  funeral  services  and  mer- 
chandise; of  preparing  deceased  human 
bodies  for  burial,  cremation  or  other  final 
diaposltiou;  or  of  conducting  or  anan[:lLig 
fuueralfi. 

(bl  Funeral  sercicen.  "Funeral  serviret," 
con.slst  of  fiervlcea  performed  Incident  to: 
( 1 )  ihe  care  and  preparation  of  deceased 
human  bodies  for  burial,  cremation  or  other 
final  di3po.sltlon;  (2)  the  arrangement,  s\i- 
jjervision  or  conducting  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony and  the  final  disposition  of  the 
deceased  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
trau.«portiiig  the  remains,  securing  necessary 
permits,  embalming,  arranging  for  death 
notlccH  and  other  funeral-related  item.";. 

(c)  Funeral  merchandise.  "Funeral  mer- 
chfviidlse"  consists  of  articles  and  supplies 
.sold  or  offered  lor  sale,  directly  to  the  public, 
or  u.sed  by  funeral  directors  incident  to:  (I) 
the  care  and  preparation  of  deceased  human 
bodies  for  burial,  cremation  or  other  final 
disposition:  (2)  the  arrangement,  super- 
vision or  conducting  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony. 

(d)  Person,  partnership  or  corporation. 
The  term  "person,  partnership  or  corpora- 
t  ion"  refers  to  any  party,  other  than  a  state, 
over  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
jurisdiction,  and  may  Include  In  appropriate 
tircumstances,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  Individ- 
uals, groups,  organizations,  trade  associa- 
tions, and  professional  societies. 

(e)  Customer.  A  "customer"  is  any  person, 
fts.soclatlon,  or  other  entity  who  purcliases, 
attempts  to  purchase  or  seeks  information 
res^arding  possible  future  pvurhase  of  funeral 
services  and/or  merchandise,  without  Inten- 
tion of  resale. 

(f)  Immediate  cremation.  An  "immediate 
cremation"  Is  a  disposition  of  human  remains 
which  Includes  redtictlon  of  the  remains  by 
a  heating  process  and  which  does  not  Involve 
formal  viewing  or  a  prior  funeral  ceremony 
with  the  body  present. 

(g)  Outer  interment  receptacle.  An  "outer 
interment  receptacle"  Is  any  container  or  en- 
closure which  is  placed  In  the  grave  aroimd 
the  casket  to  protect  the  casket  and/or  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  grave  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  receptacles  commonly 
known  as  burial  vaults,  grave  boxes  or  grave 
liners. 

(h)  Casket.  A  "casket"  Is  a  rigid  container 
which  Is  designed  for  the  encasement  and 
burial  of  human  remains  and  which  Is  usual- 
ly constructed  of  wood  or  metal,  ornamented, 
and  lined  with  fabric. 

(1)  Suitable  container.  A  "suitable  con- 
tainer" is  any  receptacle  Or  enclosure  oUier 
than  a  casket  which  is  of  sufficient  strength 
to  be  used  to  hold  and  transport  human 
remains  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  card- 
board, pressed-wood  or  composition  con- 
tainers and  canvas  or  opaque  polyethelene 
pouches. 

(J)  Cremator]).  "Crematory"  refers  to  an 
estaUlshment  which  reduces  human  remains 
by  a  heating  process. 


(k)  Defacing.  "Defacing"  consists  of  delib- 
erate efforte  to  make  merchandise  appear  un- 
attractive to  customers  Including,  bat  not 
limited  to,  dl.gplaylng  broken,  soiled  or  de- 
fective merchandise. 

(1)  Xrcotmftnff  year.  "Accounting  year"  re- 
fers to  the  particular  one  year  period,  which 
may  but  need  not  necessarily  correspond  to 
the  calendar  year,  utllly.cd  by  a  funeral  home 
In  keeping  financial  records  for  tax  or  ac- 
counting purposes. 

(m)  Adult  funeral  services.  "Adult  funeral 
services"  refers  to  funeral  services  which  are 
provided,  at  retail  prices,  for  adults,  and 
does  not  Include  services  provided  for  Infants 
or  small  children. 

(u)  Sta-ndard  funeral  service  package.  A 
"standard  funeral  .service  package"  la  defined 
to  Include  at  least  the  following :  removal  of 
remains  to  funeral  home;  preservation,  resto- 
ration, and  dressing  of  remains;  use  of  fu- 
neral home  facilities  and  equipment  for  view- 
ing and  the  funernl  service;  arranging  for 
obituary  notices,  church  services,  burial  per- 
mits, and  transiTlpts  of  death  certificates; 
arranging  and  care  of  flowers;  use  of  hearse; 
arranging  for  veteran,  social  security,  frater- 
nal, labor  union,  and  or  life  Insui-ance  burial 
benefits,  arranging  for  pallbearers;  other 
rervlces  of  funeral  director  and  staff;  axd 
casket. 

(o)  Offered  for  .lale.  "Offered  for  sale" 
refers  to  making  available  for  purchase  or 
suggesiing  the  availability  of  merchandise  or 
services  for  purcha.se  by  use  of  any  of  the 
following:  media  advertising;  promotional 
materials,  including  brochures,  handbills  or 
calendars;  the  display  or  stocking  for  sale  of 
merchandise;  or  expressions,  direct  or  In- 
direct, of  a  willingness  to  furnish  services 
and,  or  merchaudl.se  to  the  public  for  a  retail 
prio3. 

(p)  Memorial  society.  A  "memorial  society" 
is  a  non-public  membership  a'ssoclatlon 
which  assists  members  In  obtaining  and 
making  arrangements  for  funerals,  crenia- 
tiojis,  or  other  methods  of  dLspoBltion. 
S  453.2    Exploitative  practices. 

In  connection  with  the  sale  or  offering 
for  sale  of  funeral  services  and/or  merchan- 
dise to  the  public,  m  or  affecting  commerce 
n«  'commerce"  Is  defined  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  It  Is  an  tinfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  for  uiiy  funeral 
services  industry  member: 

<a)  [Embalming  without  permlt>siou)  to 
furnish  embalming,  other  services  or  mer- 
chandise without  having  first  obtained  writ- 
ten or  oral  permission  from  a  family  mem- 
ber or  other  person  authorized  by  law  to 
make  funeral  arrangements  for  the  deceased. 
Provided  that  embalming  wlthoirt  permission 
to  satisfy  requirements  ot  state  or  local  laws 
shall  not  be  coiisldered  a  violation  of  this 
provision. 

(b)  [Pick-up  and  release  of  corps3sl  ^1) 
to  obtain  custody  of  a  decea.sed  human  body 
without  having  first  received  written  or  oral 
autborl?«tlon  from  a  family  member  or  oi  her 
person  authorized  by  law  to  make  funeral 
arrangements  for  the  deceased.  Provided  that 
obtaining  custody  of  humsoi  remains  wlth- 
ottt  authorization  from  a  family  member  or 
other  person  authorized  by  law  to  make  fu- 
neral arrangements  to  satisfy  requirements 
of  state  or  local  laws  shall  not  be  considered 
a  violation  of  this  provision. 

(2)  to  refuse  to  release  a  deceased  human 
body  to  a  family  member  or  other  person 
authorized  by  law  to  aiTange  disposition  of 
the  body.  Including  any  funeral  director  act- 
ing on  directions  of  a  family  member  or  other 
authorized  person,  when  requested  to  do  bo, 
whether  or  not  money  la  owed  for  services 
aiready  rendered.  Provided,  however,  that 
this  provision  shall  be  subject  to  any  valid 
state  or  local  laws  re.specting  release  or  trans- 
portation of  decea.sed  bodies. 
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(c»  [Casket  for  cremation]  who  arranges 
cremation  services.  (1)  or  any  crematory  to 
require  customers  who  express  Interest  In 
immediate  cremation  of  deceased  human  re- 
mains to  purchase  a  casket  or  to  claim  di- 
rectly or  by  implication  that  a  casket  is  re- 
Cjiiired; 

(2)  to  fail  to  make  available  to  any  cus- 
tomer expressing  an  Interest  in  Immediate 
cremation  of  deceased  human  remains  a 
suitable  container,  as  defined  by  this  part. 

(d)  (Profit  on  cash  advances]  (1)  to  chaige 
in  excess  of  the  amount  advanced,  paid  or 
owed  to  third  parties  on  Ijehalf  of  customers 
for  any  items  of  service  or  merchandise  de- 
scribed as  "ca.sh  advances",  "accommoda- 
tions" or  words  of  similar  import  on  the 
contract,  final  bill,  or  other  written  evidence 
of  agreement  or  obligation  furnished  to  cus- 
tomers. 

(2)  to  charge  cti.stomers  more  than  the 
amount  advanced,  paid  or  owed  to  third 
parties  on  behalf  of  customers  for: 

Cemetery  or  crematory  charges. 

Pallbearers. 

Public  transportiition  charges. 

Flowers. 

Clergy  honoraria. 

Musicians  or  singers. 

Nurses. 

Obituary  notices. 

Gratuities. 

(3)  to  fail  to  pa.'.<  on  to  ciistoiiiers  the 
benefit  of  any  rebater,  commissions  or  trade 
or  volume  discounts  received  on  any  Items 
enumerated  in  paragraph  (d)  (2>.  If  the  net 
cost  to  the  funeral  director  for  on  Item  can- 
not be  ascertained  at  the  time  of  a  particular 
sale,  determination  of  the  charge.^  to  the 
customer  (the  net  charges  paid  by  the  funer- 
al director)  may  be  based  on  the  adjrist- 
nients,  discounts,  or  rebate  figures  for  the 
preceding  accounting  year. 

(4)  to  misrepresent  to  a  customer  in  aiiy 
respect  the  amount  advanced,  paid  or  owed 
to  third  parties  on  behalf  of  the  customer 
for  services  or  merchandise  to  be  furnished 
to  such  customer. 

§  453.3     Misrepre.senlaliouE. 

In  connection  with  the  sale  or  oliering 
for  sale  of  funeral  services  and/or  merchan- 
dise to  the  public,  in  or  affecting  commerce 
as  "commerce"  Is  defined  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  it  is  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  for  any  funeral 
service  Industry  member: 

(a)  [Misrepresentation  of  law,  public 
health  necessity,  and  religious  cusiomsj  (1) 
to  make  any  statements  or  claims,  written  or 
oral,  which  expressly  or  Implicitly  contra- 
dict, mitigate  or  detract  from  the  printed 
disclosures  which  r.re  required  by  paragraph 
(a)  (2)  or  which  are  false,  misleading  or 
unsubstantiated,  recording  (1)  the  legal  ne- 
cessity for  embalming,  a  caslcet,  or  an  outer 
Interment  receptacle;  (11)  public  health  haz- 
ards a.ssociated  with  the  failure  to  utilize 
embtiimlng.  a  caskot,  or  an  outer  interment 
receptacle:  or  (iii)  religion.^  requirenie'its  or 
customs. 

(2)  lo  full  to  furnish,  to  each  cu.stomer 
who  inquires  In  person  about  tiie  arrange- 
ment, purchase  and  or  prices  of  funeral  mer- 
chandise or  services,  the  following  printed  or 
typewTitten  statement,  in  clearly  legible 
type: 

[Name  oX  funeral  home] 

"To  avoid  purchase  decisions  ba-sed  on 
misconceptions  about  legal  or  public  health 
requirements,  the  following  statements  are 
provided  for  your  Information.  Please  ask  for 
an  explanation  of  any  statement  which  Is 
not  clear. 

.  (i)  Embalming  is  not  required  by  law  ex- 
cept in  limited  circumstances.  It  is  not  to  be 
performed  without  authorization  from  a 
legally  responsible  Individual  except  in  those 
instances  where  It  Is  required  by  law. 

(li)   A  casket  Is  not  required  for  Immedi- 


ate cremation.  In  Ueu  of  caskets,  this  funeral 
home  has  available  containers  suitable  for 
cremation  for  $ . 

(iU)  Purchase  of  a  casket  or  of  a  special 
form  of  casket,  such  as  a  "sealer  casket,"  la 
not  required  by  law  except  In  limited  cir- 
cumstances, but  may  be  required  by  ceme- 
tery rule. 

(iv)  Outer  interment  receptacles  (buriul 
vaults  or  grave  Ihiers)  are  not  required  by 
ia\v  except  in  limited  circumstances,  but  may 
be  required  by  cemetery  rule. 

Upon  reqtiest,  your  funeral  director  will 
provide  a  brief  written  or  printed  explana- 
tion of  legal  reqviirements,  incUtding  public 
health  regulations,  which  necessitate  the  use 
of  anv  services  or  merchandise." 

(3)  to  fail  to  furnish,  upon  customer  re- 
que.st,  a  brief  written,  typewritten  or  printed 
explanation  of  legal  requirements,  including 
public  health  regulations,  which  necessitate 
the  xise  of  any  services  or  merchandise. 

(b)  I  Preservative  value  claims]  (1)  to 
claim,  directly  or  by  implication,  that  de- 
composition or  decay  of  a  deceased  human 
body  can  be  prevented  by  the  u.se  or  pur- 
(iix'^e  of: 

(ii  embalming;  or 

(ii)    a  casket,  imsealed  or  sealed:   or 

(Iii)  a  burial  vault  or  other  outer  inler- 
m-iut  receptacle,  unsealed  or  sealed. 

(2)  to  make  fal.se,  misleading  or  unsub- 
stantiated claims,  dn-ectly  or  by  implication, 
of  watertightness  or  airtlghtness  for  caskets 
or  vaults,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed; 

(.3)    to   misrepresent   the   preservative   or 
protective  utility  of  ca.'^ket.s.  burial  vaults  or 
enibahning. 
s  158.4  Merchandise  and  service  selection. 

In  coiniection  with  the  .sale  or  offering  for 
.=!)le  of  funeral  services  and/or  merchandise 
to  tlie  public,  in  or  affecting  commerce  as 
"co'iimerce"  is  defined  hi  the  Federal  Trade 
Cominis.*)on  Act,  it  Is  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  tor  any  funeral  .service  indus- 
try member: 

(ai  [Display  of  lea.st  expe:islve  casket.s] 
v.ho;e  establishment  contains  one  or  more 
casket  .selection  rooms,  to  fail  to  display 
tliercin  the  three  least  expensive  caskets 
olleved  for  sale  for  use  in  adult  funeral  serv- 
ices, in  the  same  general  manner  as  other 
casUels  are  dLsplayed.  Provided,  that  if  fewer 
than  twelve  (12>  ca.skets  are  displayed,  only 
one  of  the  three  lefist  expen«;ive  casket-s  must 
be  displayed. 

(b)  [Availability  of  otlier  colored  casket«^] 
to  fall  to  inform  customer'-,  by  means  of  a 
prominently  displayed  written  notice,  that 
displayed  caskets  can  be  obtained  in  other 
colors,  or  to  fal'  to  provide  casket?  In  other 
colorr,  to  cu.stomer^  who  so  reqi'.est,  provided 
that  such  ca.sket«  In  other  colors  can  be  ob- 
tained from  rejjular  coinmercial  suppliers 
upon  twelve  (12)  hours  notice. 

(c(  I  Interference  with  ct'stnn-.e:';'  selection 
(  f  offered  item.s]  (1)  to  represeut.  directly  or 
indirectly,  orally,  visually,  or  in  writing,  that 
pi-iy  funeral  merchandise  or  service  b  offered 
for  siile  when  such  is  not  a  bo'ia  fide  offer 
to  5eil  said  product  or  service; 

(2)  to  make  represen:at!oi;*,  dii-eitly  or 
iiiciircctly,  orally,  visually,  or  in  writnig,  pur- 
porting u>  offer  any  funeral  merchandise  or 
service  for  sale  when  the  purpose  of  the  rep- 
resentation is  not  to  sell  the  offered  mer- 
chandise or  service  but  to  obtain  leads  or 
prospects  for  the  sale  of  other  funeral  mer- 
chandise and/or  service,s  at  higher  price.^-; 

(3)  to  discoiu-age  the  purcha.se.  by  cus- 
toiner.',,  of  any  fiuieral  merchandise  or  serv- 
ice which  is  advertised  or  ofiered  for  sale  by: 

0)  disparaging  the  quality,  appearance  or 
ti'.btefulness  of  any  such  merchandise  or 
service  (vhich  is  advertised  or  offered  for 
sale: 

(ii)  .suggesting  that  such  merchandise  or 
service  Is  not  readily  available  or  can  only 
be  obtained  after  an  appreclnble  delay,  wl^en 
such  is  not  the  case; 


(iii)  defacing  any  merchandise  carried  for 
sale;  or 

(4)  to  use  any  policy,  sales  plan,  or  method 
of  compensation  for  salespersons  which  has 
the  effect,  in  any  manner,  of  discouraging 
salespersons  from  selling,  or  has  the  effect 
of  penalizing  salespersons  for  selling,  any 
fiuieral  merchandise  or  service  which  is  ad- 
vertised or  offered  for  sale. 

(d)  1  Disparagement  of  concern  for  price] 
to  suggest,  directly  or  by  Implication,  to  any 
customer  in  any  manner  that  the  customer's 
expressed  concern  about  prices,  inexpensive 
servicco  or  nierchandise  or  an  expressed  de- 
sire to  saie  money  by  the  cvistomer  is  im- 
proper, ii!appropriate  or  Indicative  of  »  la-'k 
of  respect  or  affection  for  the  deceased. 
S  4.53.5     Price  disclosures. 

In  connection  with  the  snle  or  ofTerinp  for 
siile  of  funeral  service.s  and  or  merchandise 
to  the  public,  in  or  affecting  commerce  as 
"commerce"  is  dtfiued  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  it  is  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  cr  practice  for  any  funeral  service  in- 
dustry member: 

(a)  I  Price  information  over  telephone]  to 
fail  to  provide  by  telephone,  upon  customer 
request,  accurate  information  regarding  the 
funeral  service  industrv  member's  retail 
prices  of  funeral  products  and  services,  in- 
cluding caskets,  vaults,  basic  services  and 
cremation  services,  if  offered. 

(b)  (Casket  price  list]  (1)  to  fall  to  fur- 
nish to  each  customer,  before  discus'-ion 
about  ca.skets  offered  for  sale  or  the  cu.s- 
tomer's  selection  of  a  casket,  a  printed  or 
typewritten  list,  showing  in  descending  or 
ai^ccndlne  order  of  price,  the  prices  of  all  cas- 
kets available  for  purcha.se  without  requiring 
special  ordering  by  the  customer,  together 
with  sufficient  Information  about  e.ich  cas- 
ket to  enable  the  customer  to  locate  and 
Identify  a  casket  among  the  others  on  dis- 
play. The  document  shall  also  bear  an  ef- 
fective date  for  prices  li.'ited  thereon. 

(2)  to  fail  to  include,  on  the  printed  or 
written  list  required  by  paragraph  fb)(l|  in 
clearly  legible  type,  the  following  heading: 

c.*s:cEr  PRICE  list  for — namk  of  j  unep..\l 

HOMF 

"Listed  below,  in  order,  are  tlH-  priiiea  i>i 
the  caskets  offered  by  this  fv-neral  home  to- 
gether with  Information  to  help  you  locate 
and  identify  particular  caskets  which  are 
displayed.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
cp.skets  which  are  included  on  this  list  but 
are  ni.>t  on  display,  please  Inquire." 

(3)  to  repre.sent  to  a  customer  that  a  cn"- 
ye'.  on  the  list  is  not  available,  when  Si.rh 
irt  MOL  the  case. 

(CI  (Display  of  casket  prices]  (1)  to  fail 
1;i  fijr.play  prominently  in  or  on  the  ca^'^ets 
fin  tlisplay  the  price  of  such  cas!':ets  by  card, 
slcn  or  other  mens. 

i2(  to  fail  to  displa'%'  prominenlly  prices 
r-n  auy  casket  photographs  shown  to  cus- 
toiners  and  on  any  caskets  shown  to  cjs- 
toiners  in  di.-play  rooms  mainiained  by  ca.-*- 
k<n  manufacturers  or  w-holcsalers. 

(d)  (Vault  disclosure  r.nd  price  listi  (1) 
to  f.iil  to  furnish  to  customers,  a'  the  tln'o 
they  are  shown  or  informed  as  to  the  availa- 
biliiy  of  outer  iiitcrnient  leceplacles.  before 
suc'i  a  cusioiner  has  ninde  his  or  her  selec- 
tion, the  loHoAing  printed  or  'lypcviULtn 
iiotlt  e: 

"Some  cemeteries  require  thai  an  out  -r 
cnrlooure  be  placed  around  the  casket  ui 
tl.c  grave,  while  oil.c  s  do  not.  Where  such 
a  requiremt-nt  c:-(i;.ts.  it  can  usually  be  .sal - 
i.iicd  by  either  a  burial  vault  or  a  grave  line r, 
'.\hich  is  usually  less  expensive  ihi'.it  a  burial 
vuuli.  Outer  interment  receptacles  are  often 
sold  by  cenieterU-s  as  well  as  by  fimeial 
homes. 

"Before  selecting  any  outer  encloeure  you 
may  want  to  determine  any  applicable  ceme- 
tery requirements  as  well  as  the  offerin^.s 
of  voiT  cemetery  and  funeral  home." 
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(3)  to  fail  to  include  on  the  priii|betl 
ment  required  by  paragraph  (d)(1) 
legible  type,  the  price  for  each 
ment  receptacle  available  from 
home  for  purchase  by  the  customer 
with  a  brief  description  of  each 
and  an  etTecMve  date  for  the  prices 

le)    IPrice  list)    (1)   to  fail  to 
each  customer  who  Inquixee  in 
the  arrangement,  purchase,  and  or 
funeral  goods  or  services,  prior  to 
ment  on  such  arrangement  or 
the  customer  or  to   any   cxistcnnei 
telephone  or  letter  requests  written 
formation,    a   printed   or   typev.Tit  len 
list,   which  the  customer  may  ret  »i 
tuiulng  the  prices   (either  the  retail 
liT  the  price  per  hoiu',  mile  or  othi 
computation)  for  fit  least  each  of 
Ing  items: 

Tran&fer  of  remains  to  funeral  ho^e 

Eml>almlug. 

Use  of  facilities  lor  viewing. 

Use  of  facilities  for  iiuieiiil  sei\ 

Casket  (a  notation  that  a 
price  list  will  be  provided  beiore 
presentation  for  caskets  is  made). 

Hearse. 

Limousine. 

Services  of  f  uueral  director  and  stiff 

Outer  Intermeut  receptacles  (if 
tcrment  receptacles  are  sold,  a  uotajtion 
a  separate  outer  Interment  receptacle 
list  will  be  provided  before  any 
entatiou  for  such  Items  is  made). 

Prottded,  however,  that  the  list 
elude  total  or  package  prices  for  a 
ard    adult    funeral    service    package 
9 .  The  Items  covered  by 


separj  le 


Si  les 


single  quoted  price  shall  be  sped  Sed, 
need  not  be  separately  priced.  Hqa- 
a  customer  wishes  to  decline  one 
items,  the  price  shall  be  reduced  b;  ■ 
the  amount  of  savings  accmlng  t< 
neral  home  from  the  declination 

(2)  to  fall  to  lucUide,  on  the  prilled 
list  specified  in  paragraph    ie)(l) 
above  the  price   listings,   in   clear^- 
type,  the  following: 

(1)  the  name,  address,  and  teleph< 
ber  of  the  funeral  home; 

(U)  an  effective  date  for  the  prices 
thereon; 

(iii)  the  statement  "Yuu  are  free 
only  thoee  Items  of  service  and 
you  desire.  You   will   be  charged 
those  items  you  select.  In  some 
depending   on   the   circumstances 
and/or  the  type  of  service  you  select 
additional  services  or  merchandise 
come  necessary.  If  you  are  require  1 
for  certain  services  or  mercUaudise 
not  selected,  because  they  are 
other  factors,  an  explanation  shall 
vlded  in  writing  by  the  funeral 
the  memorandum  of  funeral  scrv 
ed  which  you  wUl  receive." 

(f)      I  Memorandum    of    funeral 
selected)  (1)  to  fail  to  furnish  to 
tomer  making  funeral  arrangemeiits, 
written  memorandum  of  the  funeral 
selected,   a   list,  in   at   least   the 
categories,  of  the  services  and 
selected  by  the  customer  togethe 
price  for  each  item: 

Embalming. 

Other  preparation  of  the  body 

Use  of  facilities  for  viewing. 

Use  of  facilities  for  funeral  service 

Other  services  of  fimeral  director 

Casket,  as  selected. 

Other  specifically  itemized 

Specifically         Itemized 
charges. 

Specifically  itemized  charges  for 
cial  services  required. 

Sljeclflcally  Itemized  cash  advance 
p^-nditures. 

Provided,    however,    that    there 
.single  prices  quoted  for  each  atandird 
Jiuiti-al  service  package  whose  tota 
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below  S ,  If  the  service  and  merchan- 
dise Included  for  the  package  price  are  speci- 
fied, and  if  the  listed  price  reflects  apjpro- 
priata  adjtMtments  for  any  ttetns  declined  by 
the  customer,  ati  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(e)(1). 

(2)  to  fall  to  include  on  the  written  mem- 
orandum, required  by  paragraph   ff)(l),  in 
clearly  legible  boldface  type  the  following: 
(1)  the  name,  address,  and  telephone  num- 
ber of  the  funeral  home; 

(ii)  the  disclosure  required  by  paragraph 
ie)(2)(lU); 

(111)  the  statement  "no  .substituticns  of 
agreed-upon  merchandise  shall  be  made,  un- 
less agreed  to  in  advance,  by  both  parties;" 
(Iv)  the  statement  "I  have  read  and  un- 
derstood the  above  statements.  I  have  also 
received  written  Information  regarding  the 
prices  of  ca.skets  and  other  merchanflise  and 
scrr'.ices." 

IV)  'mniediately  below  the  .STnte.T,en*^s  re- 
quired by  paragraphs  (f)(2)  (ill)  and  dv), 
the  sigi^aTures  of  the  ctislomer  and  the 
funeral  service  industry  member,  or  an  au- 
thorized represeuiatlve,  and  the  date  signed. 
.^  453.6  Interference  with  the  market. 

In  connection  with  the  sale  or  offering  for 
sale  of  funeral  services  and  or  merchandise 
3uter  in-      ^-^  ^^^^  public,  in  or  affecting  commerce  as 
tjiat     "commerce"  is  defined  la  the  Federal  Trade 
price     ComraLssion  Act,  it  is  an  uufaii-  or  deceptive 
pres-      Pct  or  practice  for  auy   funeral  service   in- 
dustry member: 
may  in-  >«)    )Offering  of  lue-xpeusive  funerals)   or 

y  stand-      a"-y    person,     partnership,    or    corporation, 
under      directly  or  indirectly,  to  prohibit,  lilnder  or 
iny  such      restrict,  or  attempt  to  prohibit,  hinder,  or 
but     restrict:    (1)   the  offering,  or  advertising  of 
ever,  if      the   availability   of,   low-cost   fiuierals,   im- 
or  more      mediate   cremation  or  other   forms  of  dis- 
at  least     position,  or  arrangements  for  funeral  services 
the  fu-      in  advance  of  need  by  any  funeral  director, 
memorial  society,  or  other  person,  partner- 
ship or  corporation; 

1 2)  contracts  or  arrangements  between 
memorial  societies  and  any  funeral  director 
or  other  person,  partnership  or  corporation 
providing  services  for  the  disposition  of  de- 
ceased human  bodies. 

<b)  (Price  advertising)  or  any  other  per- 
son, partnership  or  corporation,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  prohibit,  hinder  or  restrict,  or 
attempt  to  prolilbit,  hinder  ex  restrict,  the 
disclosure  of  accurate  price  information  re- 
garding fimeral  merclxandise  or  services  by 
any  fimeral  director,  memorial  society,  or 
other  person,  parincr.ship  or  corporation  of- 
fering services  for  the  disposition  of  deceased 
iiuman  bodies,  whether  such  disclosure  Is 
made  by  means  oi  advertisements  in  print 
media  or  broadcast  media,  or  in  any  other 
manner. 

(c)  (Reliance  on  price  advertising  restrlc- 
tloue]  to  change,  restrict,  make  or  fall  to 
make  any  disclosure  of  acciume  price  Lnfor- 
mAtion  about  any  fimeral  merchandise  or 
service  by  print  media,  broadcast  media, 
telephone,  leaflets,  mailings,  or  in  any  other 
way,  because  of  or  in  connection  with  any 
law,  rtiJe,  regulation  or  code  of  conduct  of 
any  non-federal  legiaJative,  executive,  regu- 
latory or  licensing  entity  or  any  other  entity 
or  person  whatsoever,  including  but  not 
limited  to  proifesslonal  associations. 

(d)  (Price  availability  notice]  to  faU  to 
display  prominently,  in  any  advertising  or 
promotional  materials  in  print  or  broadcast 
media  of  funeral  merchandise  or  services,  the 
following  notice: 

"Funeral  home  prices  vary  substantially. 
For  Information  on  our  prices  for  funeral 
merchandise  nnd  serriccs,  call:  [Telephone 
number.)" 

I  453.7    Retention  of  document-i. 

To  assure  compliance  wltli  the  provisions 

may    be     of  this  port  and  prevent  future  use  of  th« 

adult     unfair  and  deceptive  practices  it  prohibits, 

price  Is     all  funeral  liome?  isubject  to  the  provisions 
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of  this  part  shall  be  required  to  retain  and  to 
make  available  for  inspection  by  Federal 
Trade  Commtsslon  officials,  upon  request, 
true  and  accurate  copies  of  the  written  dis- 
closures or  price  Hsts  required  by  %  453.3(a) 
(2)  and  S  453.5  (b)(1),  (d(l),  and  (e)(1). 
and,  all  revisions  thereof,  for  at  least  three 
years  after  tJie  date  of  their  last  distribution 
to  customers,  and  a  copy  of  each  selection 
memorandum  signed  by  a  customer,  as  re- 
quired by  1453.5(f)(1),  for  at  least  three 
years  from  tlie  date  on  which  the  memomn- 
dum  was  signed. 
Statement  of  fiat'?- 

stati;:mi:nt  of  nz-^so;;  ro::  the  PRorosED  Rtu.n 
It  is  tlie  ComLol.ssion's  purpose  in  i.ssuiiig 
tills  statement  to  .set  forth  its  reason  for 
propo.sing  this  rule  with  sufficient  particular- 
ity to  allow  informed  comment.  Tlie  precise 
forjnat  of  such  statements  may  vary  from 
rule  to  rule  depending  upon  the  complexity 
of  the  issues  involved.  In  this  proceeding^  we 
li've  dciorinined  that  meaningful  comment 
by  tiie  public  will  be  facilitated  by  present- 
iiig  ( I )  .1  brief  statement  describing  the  basic 
fa'jtu.il  and  legal  premises  tipon  which  tlie 
Commission  has  determined  to  issue  the  rule, 
and  (2)  a  .series  of  questions  designed  to  draw 
to  the  public's  attention  matters  which  the 
Commission  deem.s  j)artlcularly  pertinent  and 
those  upon  whicli  conimeiit  is  ec«peclally  so- 
licited. 

The  Commission  einphasi^ws  that  neither 
this  statement  of  factual  and  legal  premises 
nor  the  questions  should  be  Interpreted  as 
designating  disputed  Issues  of  material  fact. 
Such  designations  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission or  its  duly  autlicwlzed  presiding  of- 
ficial pursuant  to  the  Commission's  proce- 
dui-es  and  rules  of  practice. 

ST.ATEMliNT 

The  Conimis.sion  has  reason  to  believe  th.T.t ; 

I  a)  The  funeral  transaction  has  dlsiiuctive 
I'haracterlstics  which  combine  to  place  con- 
sumers in  a  peculiarly  vulnerable  position. 
Funeral  purchases — one  of  tlie  largest  single 
consvuner  expenditures— are  made  out  of  ue- 
ceasity.  not  by  choice.  Fttneral  arrangements 
typically  must  be  made  under  extreme  time 
pressures  by  buyers  whose  bereaved  condition 
may  render  them  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves by  careful  inquiry  or  to  exercise  their 
normal  care  and  business  Judgment.  Often, 
buyers  have  almost  no  knowledge  of  funeral 
procedures,  legal  requirements  or  restrictions 
and  available  choices  and  costs.  By  contrast, 
the  funeral  director  Is  In  the  business  of  ar- 
ranging dl-ipoeltlon  of  the  dead  for  profit, 
and  he  is  familiar  with  procedures,  legal  is- 
sues, costs,  alternatives,  and  is  skilled  at 
transacting  business  with  buyers  who  are 
distraught,  disoriented  and  dependent; 

(b)  Bereaved  buyers  are  susceptible  to  and 
have  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  practices 
which  exploit  their  disadvantaged  poeition 
or  which  interfere  with  personal  selection  of 
funeral  merchandise  and  services.  Moreover, 
these  practices  frequently  Involve  the  crea- 
t  ion  of  false  expectations  iu  the  funeral  pur- 
che=er  concerning  funeral  requirements  and 
'■hoicks  or  mislead  the  customer  by  misrep- 
resenting the  necessity  or  nature  of  the  fu- 
neral merchandise  and  services  purchased. 
Such  practices  Include:  obtalnhig  ctistody  of 
and  embalming  corpses  without  permission, 
jef using  to  release  a  decedent's  remains  upon 
request  of  surviving  relatives,  requiring  use 
of  a  casket  for  immediate  cremation  services, 
profiting  on  cash  advances,  concealing  tlie 
availability  of  less  expensive  caskets  or  cas- 
kets iu  other  colors,  and  discouraging  selec- 
tion of  particular  merchandise  and  services 
offered  for  sale.  In  addition,  the  consumer's 
disadvantageous  positiou  has  been  used  to 
impede  personal  selection  of  fun«ral  arrange- 
ments by  funeral  service  industry  members 
who  have  disparaged  the  buyer's  •coDomle 
foncerns; 

u)    Sections  4,53.2   and  453.4   of  the  Pro- 
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po.sed  Rule  are  necessary  to  halt  and  prevent 
tuture  use  of  the  foregoing  practices,  which 
are  unfair  or  dec^rtlve  within  the  meaning 
.)r  Section  rive  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  UJ3.C.  Section  45,  M 
:>  mended). 

The  Commission  is  proceeding  iipo:i  the 
:;icoiy  that  the  practices  prohibited  by  Sec- 
,ions  453.2  and  463.4  of  the  Proposed  Rule 
:ire  unfair  if  they  cause  substantial  harm 
( i.e.,  their  economic  and  social  utility  to  the 
pnbUc  is  substantially  less  than  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  disutility)  and  they  result 
from  the  mequitable  use  of  the  superior  bar- 
iiainiug  position  of  the  funeral  service  in- 
dustry member  relative  to  that  of  consumer 
buyers.  In  so  doing,  the  Commission  is  mind- 
ful that  its  authority  to  examine  and  pro- 
hibit unfair  practices  in  or  alfectuig  com- 
merce has  been  analogized  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  equity  court.^ 

The  Commission  has  further  veasou  to  be- 
lieve that: 

(d)  Many  consumers  have  been  injured  by 
nusrepreseutatlons  concerning:  the  use,  ne- 
cessity, or  preservative  utility  of  embalming, 
fpskets  or  burial  vaults;  pubUc  health  haz- 
ards resulting  from  failure  to  use  embalming, 
a  casket  or  a  biulal  vault;  or  religious  re- 
quirements or  customs; 

(e)  The  fcaregoing  practices  are  deceptive 
within  the  meanUig  of  Section  Five  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
Section  45,  as  amended) .  Section  453.3  of  the 
proposed  rule  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  use 
of  such  deceptive  practices  and  to  avoid  pur- 
chase decisions  which  are  premised  on  mis- 
conceptions. 

Tlie  Conunisslon  also  has  reason  to  believe 
that: 

(f )  The  availability  of  price  hiformatlon  for 
consumers  has  been  severely  restricted.  A 
substantial  munber  of  funeral  homes  refuse 
to  divulge  price  Information  by  telephc«ie  or 
limit  the  amount  of  information  obtainable 
at  the  funeral  home  concerning  the  prices  of 
funeral  merchandise  and  services; 

(g)  A  widespread  failure  to  advertise 
funeral  prices  has  contributed  to  the  lack  of 
price  Information.  Such  faUure  may  be  at- 
tributable not  only  to  individual  reluctance 
to  advertise  prices  but  also  to  historical  in- 
stitutional opposition  to  price  advertising  (by 
industry  groups  and  state  regulatory  boards) 
and  to  state  lav^-s  and  regulations  which  re- 
strict or  prohibit  funeral  price  advertising: 

(h)  The  Inadequate  availability  of  price 
data  has  prevented  price  competition  from 
operating  In  the  funeral  industry,  has  severe- 
ly hampered  comparison  of  the  prices  and 
offerings  of  different  funeral  homes  by  con- 
sumers and  has  deprived  consumers  of  ma- 
terial information  which  Is  essential  to  In- 
formed pmchase  decisions.  Unless  the  Com- 
mission undertakes  to  require  certain  prfcss 
disclosures  and  to  remove  all  varieties  of 
private  and  public  restraints,  consumers  may 
continue  to  receive  inadequate  price  infor- 
mation tliroughout  the  United  States: 

(I)  Actions  by  funeral  Industry  members  to 
inhibit  economical  fimeral  offerings,  pre- 
need  arrangements,  immediate  dl^xwitlon 
services,  or  memorial  societies  dlsadvantag» 
consumers  by  restricting  their  choice  of  fu- 
neral arrangements  and  may  siipprees  com- 
petition in  the  industry: 

(j)  Section  453.5's  price  disclosure  rcquh^- 
lueuts  are  necessary:  (1)  to  prevent  decep- 
tion regarding  funeral  prices  offerings:  (2) 
to  remedy  the  unfair  withholding  of  infor- 
mation essential  for  Informed  consumer  pur- 
chase decisions;  and  (3)  to  prevent  future  use 
i>f  various  unfair  and  deceptive  merchandis- 
ifig  techniques  which  exploit  consumers'  lack 
of  information; 

Section  453.6  is  necessary  to  cure  the  un- 
fair nondisclosure  of  funeral  prices,  whether 
or  not  due  to  private  or  official  restraints, 
pud  to  prevent  unfair  activities  which  restrict 
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the  funeral  choices  available  to  consumers 
and  price  competition  within  the  funeral  in- 
diLStry. 

yoT  the  pttrposes  of  this  trade  regulation 
rule  proceeding,  the  Commission  is  proceed- 
ing upon  the  theory  that  nondisclosure  of 
funeral  prices  is  unfair  if  it  creates  substan- 
tial harm  ( i.e.,  its  economic  and  social  utility 
to  the  pubUc  is  substantially  less  than  its 
economic  and  social  disutility)  and  it  offends 
public  policy  by  being  basically  contrary  to 
clear  national  policy,  as  articulated  by  the 
federal  antitrust  statutes,  and  not  vital  to 
achieve  important  State  policy  goals.  In  light 
of  the  foregoing,  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  widespread  failure  by 
funeral  sei-vice  industry  members  to  disclose 
to  comumers  relaU  price  information  for 
funeral  merchandise  and  services,  whether 
or  not  due  to  private  or  official  restraints,  is 
luifah-  within  the  meaning  of  Section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
.Section  45.  a^  amended) . 

In  addition,  the  Commission  has  rea.^oii  to 
believe  that: 

tk)  The  retention  of  documents  required 
by  Section  453.7  of  the  proposed  rule  Is  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  enforcement  of  the  rule  and 
to  effectuate  Its  purposes; 

(1)  The  magnitude  of  the  economic  and 
emotional  hijuries  inflicted  on  large  nvunbera 
of  particularly  vulnerable  consumers  by  the 
;i  buses  identified  and  the  frequency  of  their 
use  by  funeral  directors  In  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
issuance  of  this  proposed  rule  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Conmilssiou  has  reason  to  believe  the 
above  statements  based  on  Information  com- 
piled by  Commission  staff  during  a  compre- 
hensive industry-wide  investigation. 

In  the  cottrse  of  the  investigation  the  Com- 
mission staff  has  received  extensive  docu- 
mentary evidence  bearing  upon  the  issues 
and  has  consulted  numerous  experts.  Indus- 
try members  and  consumers.  In  addition,  the 
staff  has  conducted  independent  surveys  and 
investigational  hearings;  evaluated  consumer 
c-omplaints,  pertinent  State  statutes  and 
judicial  rulings;  and  examined  the  findings 
of  various  industry  studies.  The  Commission 
ha;3  not  adopted  any  findings  or  conclusions 
of  the  staff.  All  findings  In  this  proceeding 
shall  be  based  solely  on  matter  in  the  rule- 
making record. 

KFFECT  or  EtILE  ON  CONTE.^aT  3T4TE  LAWS 

Particularly  with  respect  to  Sections  453.2 
(c),  4B3.5  and  453.6  of  the  proposed  rale, 
it  is  the  Commission's  Intent  in  Issuing  this 
proposed  rule  to  override  contrary  state  or 
local  law.  The  rule  Is  an  Interpretation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
Section  41,  et.  seq.)  end  constitutes  a 
declaration  of  federal  law.  Under  the  su- 
premacy clause  of  tlie  United  States  Con- 
stitution," the  rule  will  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  on  the  matters  it  covers  and 
within  the  confines  of  the  Commission's  Ju- 
risdiction, preempting  all  repugnant  state 
or  local  laws.* 

GENEKAL  LEGAL   AUTHOBTTT 

The  Commission's  legal  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate a  Funeral  Indtistry  PracUces  Trad* 
Regulation  Rule  derives  principally  from 
Sections  6  and  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  Sections  45  and  67, 
as  amended).  Section  5  declares  unlawful 
the  use.  In  or  affecting  commerce,  of  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  or  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition.  In  FTC  v.  Sperry  4e 
Hutchison  Co.,*  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
m  broad  terms,  the  Commission's  authority 
to  proscribe  not  only  practices  which  are 
anticompetitive  or  deceptive,  but  also  prac- 
tices which  are  unfair.!^  The  Court  analogized 
the  Commission's  role,  in  evaluating  uii'alr- 
ue.ss,  to  that  of  a  court  of  equity. 

Thus  legislative  and  Judicial  authorities 
alike  convince  us  that  tlie  Fed€«il  Trade 
Commission  does  not  arrogate  excessive  pow- 


er to  Itself  if.  In  measuring  a  practice  a^inst 
tte  rtustve,  but  congresslonally  mandated 
standard  of  fairness.  It,  like  a  court  of  equity 
considers  public  values  beyond  simply  those 
eashrlned  in  the  letter  or  encompassed  Ui 
the  spirit  of  tht  antltrxist  laws.* 

The  Commission's  authority  to  define  par- 
ticular practices  as  unfair  or  deceptive  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi-sslon  Act  by  promulgating  rules 
has  been  explicitly  recognized  by  case »  as 
well  as  by  the  statutory  autiiority  of  Section 
18  of  the  Act,  as  amended.*  Section  18  fur- 
ther affirms  the  Commission's  authority  to 
include,  within  rules,  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  the  purpose  of  preventing  future 
n.se  of  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices.' 
tjt-rsTiONs 

1.  How  prevalent  are  the  following  funeial 
industry  practices  which  are  addressed  by 
the  rule? 

Furnishing  embalming  or  other  services 
v.  ithout  permission. 

Obtahiiug  remains  without  authorization. 

Refusing  to  release  remains  when  requesied 
to  do  so. 

Requii'iug  purchase  of  a  casket  for  crema- 
tion, and  refusing  to  make  an  Inexpensive 
Container  available. 

Misrepresenting  to  customers  and  over- 
charging customers  on  the  amounts  for  cash 
advance  items. 

Misrepresenting  legal,  public  health,  or 
religious  requirements. 

Misrepresenting  the  preservative  capabili- 
ties of  eiiibalmlug,  cnsliets,  or  outer  Inter- 
ment receptacles. 

Falling  to  display  Inexpensive  caskets. 

Displaying  inexpensive  caskets  In  a  man- 
ner which  Is  calculated  to  discourage  their 
selection  by  customers. 

Pressuring  customers  Into  purchasing 
high-priced  merchandise  and  services. 

Disparagement  of  Inexpensive  merchau- 
di."-*. 

Sales  plans  or  commission  schemes  which 
penalize  salespersons  for  selling  inexpensive 
funerals  while  rewarding  them  for  high- 
priced  sales. 

Diq;>aragiug  a  consumer's  Interest  iu  price 
considerations. 

Refusing  to  provide  price  Information  over 
the  telephone. 

Arranging  the  casket  selection  room  so  as 
to  confuse  customers  and  lead  them  to  pur- 
chase more  expensive  caskets. 

Displaying  caskets  without  prices. 

Misleading  customers  about  the  necessity 
for  burial  vaults  and  falling  to  disclose  the 
availability  of  less  expensive  grave  liners. 

Tying  together  fimeral  products  awl  serv- 
ices and  refusing  to  quote  separate  prices  ou 
con^Muent  Items  or  give  discounts  for  de- 
clined Items. 

Restricting  the  availability  of  low-cost 
funerals,  pre-need  plans,  alternative  methods 
of  dl^wsitlon,  and  memorial  society  pro- 
grams. 

f  .Uniting  the  avallabUlty  of  price  Informa- 
tion through  restrictions  on  prtoe  advertising. 

The  CammlsBton  particularly  desires  anal- 
ysts and  comment  based  on  specific  data  and 
exi)erlence. 

2.  Is  It  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
specify  a  »wfTiTnniTi  price  or  formula  for  the 
cremation  container  required  by  t  468.3(0). 
to  prevent  funeral  directors  from  charging 
excessive  prices  for  such  alternative  con- 
tainers? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  existing  state  and 
local  laws  permitting  tlie  practices  otherwise 
declared  unfair  or  deceptive  by  {  453J(a) 
and  I  453.2(b)  of  the  proposed  rule  (<.e.,  em- 
balming w^lthout  permlsBlon,  obtaining  cus- 
tody of  remains  without  authorisation,  re- 
fusing to  release  remains  to  the  deceased's 
family)  protect  the  public  health,  safaiy  or 
welfare  or  serve  other  legitimate  state  In- 
terests? Should  any  o*  these  requirements  of 
state  or  local  law  be  preempted? 
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4    Does  §  453.3(d)  abridge  consti 
protected  speech?  If  so,  by  wliat 
the  protective  purposes  of  the 
attained  constitutionally? 

5.  Are  the  funeral  price  disclosure 
i.-ents  of  §  453.5  necessitated  by  in 
availability  to  consumers  of  price 
:ioa?  If  so,  Is  this  inadequate  availatjil 
result   of  funeral   directors'   wi 
price  Urformatlon?  Would  the  pric( 
SiUies    required    by    5  453.5    help 
make  better-informed   purchase 

6.  Will  mandatory  iteniization  of 
funeral  merchandise  and  services,  as 
by   5  453.5(e)    of  the  proposed   rule 
consumers  in  their  selection  of  fun* 
chandise    and    services?    Wm    the 
memorandum   of    funeral    nierchpji 
services  selected,  as  required  by  •;  45  I 
the  proposed  rule,  benefit  consumer: 
be  specific.  Are  the  catesorles  of  iten 
must  be  enumerated  by  j  453.5  ie\ 
iiseful  and  appropr-atc.'  If  not.  \vMai 
should  be  made? 

7.  Should  the  ofTerln';  of  lo-.v-fc-^t 
funerals  be  encouraged?  Would  ii 
preclude  the  offering  of  low-crtt   i 
Would  exempting  the  lesst  expei^hi-  e 
from  the  itemization  requireme>its 
(e)  and  (f)  prevent  si'ch  a  result?  If 
is  a  reasonable  dollar  cut-off  point 
empting  such  funerals  from  the 
requirements  of  5  453.5  (e)  and  (f) 

8.  Are   there   additional    funeral 
practices  which  shovld  be  adi.ire'='-ec 
rule? 

9.  Should  the  coverage  of  this  ru 
panded  to  include  unfair  or  deceptl  i 
tlces  used  by  funeral  merchandise 
turers.  cemeteries  or  other  allied 
Wliat  specific  practices  should  be 
and  in  what  way  are  ihey  unfaii-  or 

10.  What  will  be  the  impact  cf 
on  consiiniers? 

11.  What  casts,  ecouonilc  or  othc 
funeral   homes,  especially   tho^e  w 
small  businesses,  would  result  fr^ 
mentntlon  of  the  proposed  rule, 
could  such  costs  be  minimised? 

12.  To  what  extent  do  the  clrcu 
of   the   funeral   transaction   plnce 
sumer  In  a  more  vulnerable  pocltlor 
other  constimer  transactions? 

INVITATION     TO     PROPOSE     I.SSUES     OF 
CONSIDERATION    IN    PUULIC 

All    Interested   persons    are   herel^y 
notice  of  opportunity   to   propose 
puted  Issues  of  fact.  The  Commission 
duly  authorized  presiding  official 
reviewing    submissions    hereunder 
any  such  Issues  In  a  Notice  which 
pxtbllshed  In  the  Federal  Register 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance 
tion  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
rules     promulgated    thereunder, 
shall  be  accepted  until  October  28. 
the  Special  Assistant  Director  for 
ing.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
D.C.  20580.  A  proposal  should  be 
as  a  "Proposal  Identifying  Issues 
Finieral  Industry  Practices  Rule". 
nUhed.  when  feasible  and  not 
In  five  copies.  The  times  and  places 
hearings  will  be  set  forth  In  a  lat^r 
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Arizona,  Hawaii, 
Ida^io,  Varmont. 

Afiiona,  Louisiana, 
WisMuri. 


Citizens  Utilities 

Af Kansas  Power  &  Ligiit  .. 


ConnactiMt. Connacticut  Light  &  Powar  Electric. 

Do.„ Hartford  Electric  Light  A  fovwr. 

Do Unitad  IMuminating 
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which  will  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

INVITATION  TO  COMMENT  ON  THE  PROPOSTD  BULE 

All  Interested  persons  are  hereby  notified 
that  they  may  also  submit  to  the  Special  As- 
sistant Director  for  Rulemaking.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.  20580, 
data,  views  or  arguments  on  any  isoue  of  fact, 
law,  or  policy  which  may  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  proposed  rule.  Written  comments, 
other  than  proposed  l.-i=ues  of  fact,  will  be 
accepted  until  forty-five  days  before  com- 
menceri?.€iit  of  pub'lo  henrlngs.  but  at  least 
until  October  28.  1975.  To  a^'ure  prompt 
consideration  of  a  comment.  It  should  be 
identified  p.s  a  "Fuuprol  Industry  Pi'actices 
Rule  Comment",  and  furnished,  when 
feasible  and  not  ourdcu.iome.  in  five  copies. 

I?=ued:    August   29.    1975. 

V\   ciire.'ioa  of  v'uc  Commission. 

ViRC.miA  M.  HAP.DiKt:. 

Aii:ng  Scrrclcr;/. 

rooTNOTi;s 
P.r.C.  v.  Sperrj   r>iti-lii!T-cii  Co.,  40.5  U.S. 
2H3.  244  (1972). 

-U.S.  Const,,  ari.  VI.  §  2. 
"See,  e.g.,  Perez  v.  Cauipix-11.  402  U.S.  CiT 
(1971);  Free  v.  Bland.  369  U.S.  663  (1962): 
Double-Epg'e  Lubricants  v.  Texas,  248  F. 
Supp.  515  (N.D.  Te\A.  opppnl  dismissed.  384 
U.S.  434  (196G):  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  v.  Atloir.ey 
General.  280  N.S.  2d  40G  (Mass.  1072). 
'405U.S.  233  (1972). 

'Sec  also  F.T.C.  v.  R.  F.  Kcppel  &  Bro  ?91 
U.S.  304  (1934). 

'■405  U.S.  at  244  (f'otnote  omitted). 
".See    Natl    Peiroleuin    Refiners    A:ji'n    v. 
F.T.C. ,  482  F.  2d  672   (DC.  Clr.   1973).  lerg 
340  F.  Supp.  1343  (D.D.C.  1972) 
PL  93-637,  ?  202  (Jan.  4.  1976). 
Sfct'on  18(n)  (1)(B). 


COMPETITION  KEEN  AMONG  UTILI- 
TIES FOR  TAX  KEEPER  OF  THE 
YEAR  AWARD 

Mr.  METCAIxF.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  of  the  Nation's  largest 
industry  hit  an  ail-time  low  last  year. 
Witli  total  utility  operating  revenues  of 
$42,174,621,271,  the  215  ma.ior  investor- 
ov-Tied  electric  utilities  paid  but  $528,189,- 
878  in  total  Federal  income  taxes.  That 
amounts  to  but  1.3  percent  of  their  reve- 
nue, and  compares  with  the  12.6  per- 
cent of  their  revenue  which  the  utilities 
earned  as  net,  after-tax  profit. 

The  rate  of  return  on  common  equity — 
the  return  on  common  stock — for  these 
major  investor-owned  utilities  averaged 
10.8  percent.  That  was  the  same  return 
on  common  stock  as  tlie  lOU's  averaged 
20  years  ago.  Then,  however,  their  Fed- 
eral taxes  amounted  to  14.7  percent  of 
revenue. 

Federal  taxation  is  obviously  no  longer 
a  consequential  burden  on  utilities. 
Rather,  it  is  another  hidden  benefit  for 
them.  Their  representatives  still  go  be- 
fore regulatory  commLssions,  with  faces 
straight  and  long,  and  ask  for  double 
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7.5 
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47.3 
19.1 


19.0 
17.9 

n.9 


17.3 
16.1 


16.8 
14.4 
17.2 


State(s> 


Idaho,  t^levad.o, 
Oregon. 

Indiana 

Kansas,  Colorado 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Michigan 


Utility 


their  revenue  needs  in  order  to  have  what 
they  need  after  paying  Federal  taxes  at 
the  highly  theoretical  48  percent  corpo- 
rate tax  rate.  Commissioners  all  too  ofteit 
nod  soberly,  adjust  their  figurative  wigs 
and  approve.  By  the  time  the  utilities 
have  used  the  investment  tax  credits, 
rapid  tax  writeoffs  and  liberal  deprecia- 
tion which  indulgent  Congresses  havo 
provided  tiiem.  there  are  little  or  no  Fed- 
eral taxes  lo  be  pv-Ul.  Then  ti^e  lOU"; 
pocket  the  phantom  '"tpx"  dollars  which 
they  collect  from  their  cuf;lomcrs.  .sup- 
posedly for  Uncle  Sani. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  becauoa  of  thi . 
;ibusf  of  both  sou  id  tax  and  ratftnakiug 
policy  that  on  Jul.-;  29  I  introduced  ?. 
2.'^13.  the  Electric  Uiil'ty  Tax  Exeinptio'i 
Act  CI  1975.  IL  would  abolish  all  Fedenl 
tfi\ation  of  electric  utilities.  It  wo'-Ul 
prevent  fu^Lher  perversion  of  oidcily  ta.c 
und  rat^makiuB  procedures  by  tlio  d"".;- 
gre.ss,  which  every  few  montlis  is  boui- 
tj?aded  with  new  and  outlandish  scheme-s 
and  proposals  on  behalf  oi  the  utilities  by 
the  Ford  adniinlstration.  Consideration  i 
".t  S.  2213  could  lead  at  Inst  toward  ii 
more  rational  tax  r^y.^tem  ;:nri  utility  :?';- 
ukitory  structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  fr.«m 
tlie  Federal  Power  Commission  the  com- 
pany-by-company figures  and  percent- 
ages of  1974  revenue.  Federal  taxes  and 
return  on  common  stock  for  the  215  ma- 
jor I  O  Us.  These  figuics.  v%hich  the  FPC 
received  from  the  utilities  themselve.=;. 
show  tliat  the  electric  utilities  are  iu 
much  better  shape  than  tliey  would  have 
us  believe.  A  nmnber  of  them  are  doini 
extremelj'  well.  It  is.  in  fact,  most  diffi- 
cult to  identify  the  most  fortunate.  in.'3- 
lar  as  high  profits  and  low  taxes  go,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  competition  for 
timt  coveted  situation,  the  tax  keeper  of 
the  year. 

In  1973,  50—23  percent— of  the  217 
major  electric  utilities,  those  with  annual 
electric  operating  revenues  of  $1  million 
or  more,  paid  no  Federal  income  taxe.s. 
They  accumulated  tax  credits  totalling 
$55.8,51.916.  In  1974.  76—35  percent— oi 
the  215  major  electric  utilities  paid  no 
Federal  income  taxes.  Tliey  accumulated 
tax  credits  totalling  $218,476,848,  an  in- 
crease of  291  percent.  Those  who  wish  to 
review  the  1973  company-by-companj 
data  will  find  it  on  page  30757  of  the 
Conor FssioNAi.  Record  of  September  11, 
1974. 

Here  are  some  of  the  leading  candi- 
dates, tlie  States  in  which  they  operate 
and  their  own  figures  on  their  1974  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  net  after-tax  profit,  as  a 
percentage  of  total  utility  revenue,  and 
their  average  return  on  equity  last  year — 
tax  credits,  as  a  percentage  of  revenue, 
are  in  parentheses. 
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Idaho  Power. (6.0) 
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Net 

II.S.  lai         ^oM 

(Mrcent    (Mfcent 

•I  of 

Mvtnue)    revenue) 


Minnesota,  fJorth 
Dakota,  Soutli 
Dakota. 

Minnesota.  South 
Dakota,  Nortt) 
Dakota. 

Montana,  Wyoming. 

^"onla^a,  North 
C^kota,  South 
Dakota.  Wyoming, 
and  Canada. 

CJevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

flew  Mexico 

New  York 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oiegon,  Idaho, 
(Montana.  Califor- 
nia, Washington, 
Wyoming. 


OHerTail 

fJoitlicrn  States  Power. 


Montana  Power 

r>'ontana-Daknta  Utilities. 


1.5 


(.2) 


7.3 
2.9 


Nevada  Power (.1) 

Atlantic  City  Electric... (.9) 

Jersey  Central  Power  t  Light 1.4 

New  Mexico  Electric  Service 13.9 

LongSault  Inc 23.8 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 3.4 

Ohio  Edison .8 

Ohio  Power —  (1-') 

Toledo  Edison 1 

Pa'.ili.  Powei  &  Liglit —  U-') 


14.3 


13.3 


20.3 
14.0 


15.2 
15.3 
17.2 
19.6 
26.7 
13.1 
1!).3 
17.4 
16.7 


Hetwit 

on 

•Suitv 

(percent) 


12.2 


10.6 


14.6 
12.0 


11.7 
13.5 
12.8 
14.6 
18.0 
15.0 

n.9 

13.4 
12.1 

n.3 


State(s) 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

Do.„ 

Do.-„ 

Do 

Tennessee 

Texas.  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, 
Arkansas. 
Texas,  Ne*  Mexico. 

Texas 

Do 

Do. 

Utoh,  Wyoming, 

Idaho. 
Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  West 
Virginia. 
Virgiina,  Tennessee, 

West  Virginia. 
West  Virginia 


Net 


UtUity 

Portland  General  Elcctiic 

Ouquesne  Light 

Metropolitan  Edison 

Pennsylvania  Electric 

Pennsylvania  Power 

PennsylMoia  Power  t  Light. 

Kingiport  Po.ver.. 

SiuthA'estetn  Clednc  Pov.er 

[I  Paso  Ele<:lMr  

Texas  Electric  Service 

Texas  Power  &  Light 

West  Texas  Electric  UUIilies 

Utah  Ymm  &  Light 

Virginia  Electric  *  Power _ 

Appalachian  Power 

WheePnj  Flectii- 


UJ.tn 

9MM 

Mw* 

(percent 

(percent 

on 

of 

of 

equity 

revenue) 

revenue) 

(petceflt> 

(1.4) 

22.5 

12.3 

1.1 

19.7 

10.9 

(.5) 

20.8 

11.4 

.7 

16.2 

11. 5 

1.0 

17.6 

12.1 

2.8 

18.  S 

13.5 

<.5) 

7.9 

18.2 

7.0 

17.6 

16.5 

7.9 

U.3 

17.7 

10.9 

20.8 

15.1 

7.6 

21.0 

14.4 

12.6 

18.0 

16.2 

(.8) 

19.8 

9.8 

(.9) 

16.6 

9.7 

(.6) 

18.0 

P. 8 

(.1) 

8.7 

19.  G 

Mr.  President,  a  quick  reading  of  the 
utilities'  data  compiled  by  the  PPC  would 
indicate  that  Philadelphia  Electric  Pow- 
er— wlilch  was  not  one  of  those  com- 
panies mentioned  above — should  receive 
tlie  Tax  Keeper  of  tlie  Year  Award.  It 
paid  no  Federal  taxes.  It  reported  tliat 
its  net  InccHne — $1,352,678 — amounted  to 
418.1  percent  of  its  total  operating  rev- 
enue— $323,560.  It  is  not  an  operating 
company,  however;  it  leases  plant  and 
property  to  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Co. 

Another  Pemisylvania  nonoperating 
company,  Susquehanna  Power,  which 
leases  its  plant  and  property  to  Susque- 
hanna Electric,  reported  tliat  its  net  in- 
come— $2.933,466 — amounted  to  47.6  per- 
cent of  its  revenue — $6,166,148 — al- 
though it  paid  taxes  amounting  to  20.7 
percent  of  revenue.  And  Ohio  Electric, 
which  paid  no  Federal  taxes,  netted  45.1 
cents  out  of  each  revenue  dollar,  its  total 
revenue  being  $32,886,538.  Oliio  Electric 
is  a  relatively  new  creation  and  subsidi- 
ary of  Ohio  Power,  which  i.s  a  subsidiary 
of  American  Electric  Power.  Ohio  Elec- 
tric generates  power  and  sells  for  resale 
only. 

The  FPC  advises  me  that  these  large 
percentages  are  due  to  nonoperating 
sources  of  income  and  loss  on  which  I 
have  not  yet  received  details.  For  this 
reason,  and  the  further  fact  that  these 
utilities  do  not  ser\'e  retail  customers  and 
the  amounts  involved  are  relatively 
small,  I  believe  that  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Power  and  Ohio  Electric  should  be 
excluded  from  consideration  for  the 
Utility  Tax  Keeper  of  the  Year  Award. 
Students  of  the  esoteric  art  of  utility  ac- 
counting may,  however,  wish  to  inquire 
into  these  unusual  tax  and  net  figui^es. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  the  utility  data 
wliich  I  shall  place  in  tlie  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks  shows,  the  tax  credits 
being  accumulated  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing utility  tax  keepers  are  substantial. 
Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  accumu- 
lated tax  credits  totalling  $6,702,000, 
which  was  5.4  percent  of  its  revenue. 
Idaho  Power  accumulated  tax  credits 
totaUing  $6,005,400.  which  v.as  6  percent 
of  its  revenue.  Carolina  Power  & 
Light  accumulated  tax  credits  totalling 
$23,932,584,  which  was  5.2  percent  of  its 
revenue.  None  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the 


American  Electric  Power  holding  com- 
pany among  the  215  major  lOU's  paid 
any  Federal  taxes.  Instead,  they  accu- 
mulated tax  credits  amounting  to  $17,- 
404,839,  as  tlie  following  tabulation 
shows : 

Appalaclilan    Power iJ2.  753,  658 

IncUana  &  Michigan  Electric 5.251,600 

Kentucky    Power 258,970 

King.sport    Power 94,900 

Wheeling    Blectrlc 30,637 

Ohio  Power --     9,015,074 

Total    _ 17,404,839 

Tliese  American  Electric  Power  sub- 
.sidiaries  also  made  profits  tliat  must  be 
envied  by  imregulated,  risk  Industi-ies. 
While  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
strong  competition  vrtiich  that  company 
has  from  numerous  other  utilities, 
American  Electric  Power's  ability  to  milk 
the  Tieasury  and  bilk  the  regulators  es- 
tablishes it  as  the  No.  1  seed  in  the  util- 
ity tax  keeper  of  tlie  year  open. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  these  figures  which  I  find  of  partic- 
ular interest,  and  which  will  also  be  of 
interest  to  regulators  and  students  of 
regulatoiy  reform.  A  number  of  the  com- 
panies with  high  profits  and  low  taxes 
operate  in  several  States.  State  regu- 
lators find  it  difficult  enough  to  regu- 
late numerous  utilities  operating  wholly 
within  their  borders;  the  job  Is  even 
more  difficult  when  a  utility  operates  In 
from  two  to  six  States  and  can  play  off 
one  commission  against  another. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  companies 
mentioned  above  are  part  of  multi-State 
holding  companies.  Effective  regulation 
of  their  subsidiaries  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult I  well  remember  the  eloquent  de- 
velopment of  that  point  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) when  we  were  discussing  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  attempts  of  the  utility 
holding  companies  to  move  into  non- 
utility  activities  such  as  housing. 

Citizens  Utilities  and  Central  Tele- 
phone and  Utilities  are  small  holding 
companies  operating  in  several  states. 
Arkan.sa.s  Power  &  Light  and  Louisi- 
ana Pov.er  &  Light  are  part  of  Middle 
South,  a  New  York-based  holding  com- 
pany. Connecticut  Light  &  Power  and 
Hartford  Electric  are  part  of  Nortlieast 
Utilities,    a   Connecticut-based  holding 


company.  Southwestern  Electric  Pov.er 
and  West  Texas  Utilities  are  part  of 
Central  and  Southwest,  a  Delaware  hold- 
ing company  headquartered  in  CThicago. 
Jersey  Central  Power  k  Light,  Metro- 
politan Edison  and  Pennsylvania  Elec- 
tric are  part  of  General  Public  Utilities, 
based  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania  Power 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Ohio  Edison.  Texas 
Electric  Service  and  Texas  Power  and 
Light  are  subsidiaries  of  Texas  Utilities. 
And  7  of  the  215  companies  are  subsidi- 
aries of  the  laigest  utility  holding  com- 
pany in  the  country,  American  Electric 
Power,  which  is  headquartered  In  New 
York.  Those  companies  are  Appalachian 
Power,  Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric, 
Kentucky  Power,  Kingsport  Power,  Ohio 
Power.  Ohio  Electric,  and  Wheeling 
Electric. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  these  giant 
multi-state  utilities,  on  whom  so  many 
tax  and  regulatory  favors  have  been 
bestowed,  are  in  the  forefront  of  tlie 
effort  to  frustrate  environmental  con- 
trols and  attempts  at  tax  and  regula- 
tory reform.  The  American  Electric 
Power  System  is  again  engaged  in  a  mas- 
sive advertising  campaign.  It  shares  with 
Pacific  Power  and  Light,  which  operates 
in  six  States,  a  leaderslilp  role  in  fight- 
ing effective  strip  mining  legislation.  It 
was  the  head  of  PP.  k  L.  who  suggested 
to  Congress  that  utilities  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  tax  credits  in  order  to 
raise  tax-free  capital.  The  aiTOgance  of 
utiUty  officials  seems  to  increase  as  their 
empires  expand  from  State  to  State. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  remedy  here 
is  Federal,  or  regional,  regulation  of  elec- 
tric utility  retail  rates.  A  better  way,  I 
would  tliink,  would  be  to  reduce  the  size 
of  multi-State  utility  corporations  so 
that  they  can  be  effectively  regulated  \>j 
State  regulatory  commissions.  This  is  an 
area  of  regulatory  reform  which  need.s 
attention  now,  along  with  S.  2213. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cou- 
senl  to  have  printed  at  this  pohit  in  the 
Record  the  material  I  have  received 
from  the  FPC  showing  1974  tax.  profit 
and  return  on  equity  data  for  the  215 
major  electric  utilities. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.'5  follows : 
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CLASSES  A  AfiO  B  PRIVATELY  OWNED  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES, 

Fede-a! 

1974' 

income 

To!.i" 

^aKe^, 

Fedei.il 

account 

income 

•1091. 

taxer 

nercent 

perceni 

Iji^l  incoMe 

of  total 

of  tola! 

-. 

utility 

Utilllv 

Percent 

Percent 

fei'eijt  income  lanes 

o,ier,iting 

ipei.'iiing 

of  total 

ot  total 

Tiital  utili 

t 

- 



iBvenues 

revenue > 

Belce 

ufiliU 

Alter 

utilitv 

operatli 

• 

."ccoiint 

Account 

Account 

(ta< 

(lax 

c-'iaoidinaiv 

operat'os: 

fil'.cjiiiinarv 

operating 

Name  of  company 

levenui 

4C9.1 

409.2 

409.3 

Total 

ciediC) 

cieti;:') 

Items 

revenues 

iiems 

revenue: 

OIOIOO— Alabama  Power  Co. .  - 

490.  292  851 

8,569,377- 

273, 774 

0 

8.295,003- 

(l.7> 

(1  7, 

P4.')-;9,127 

13,2 

61,959.127 

13  ■ 

011700- Southern  Electric  tiencM- 

tlngCo .  

0?02S0    Alaska    Electric    Lig'it    S 

67,87A81- 

664,224- 

?.\f;7M 

n 

417.520 

(1.0; 

(.7) 

1. 077.  '.SS 

6.0 

4. 077,  538 

t.  11 

Power  Co 

3.146,8* 

93,500 

0 

,1 

9,3.500 

.3.0 

1  0 

229.451 

7  :< 

229.151 

7    ; 

04035O-Ari2ona  Publi.  Service  Co 

?73.'98.92. 

1,087,558 

;.^-7.nU- 

r, 

1.190.356 

(1) 

(  1> 

36. 95-',  148 

1!.  S 

3C. 957. 418 

13!  1 

040540-  Citizens  Utilities  Co 

30.398.01: 

1.774,37:1 

492.675 

li 

2.2(,/,015 

5.8 

7  ■, 

11.371.722 

17    ! 

H.  371.72/: 

17. ; 

041600    Tucson  Gas  S  Electiic  Co 

l'S.960.88 

1,165.009  ■ 

2.7o.1.0Ufi- 

li 

.^  874.00(1 

C) 

(<•') 

17.837.791 

H  8 

17.837,794 

13.  i 

050160    Arkansas-Misso'.iii     Po/ c- 

Co 

33.948,<!7i 

244.313 

9. 2'.,7  - 

n 

'53. 570 

(   '> 

(.7» 

1.121.170 

..  ^ 

1.121.170 

3.  i 

050^20     Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co 

J00.5i7.6.1^ 

4.  %5. 27n 

\..!3.r-A\ 

J 

3.h91.6!.i/ 

(1.7, 

(!..> 

■,7.  I(l3.7f. 

'.1.1 

1,7.403,765 

19.  I 

OSO.iOO-  ArKlahoma  Corp.,  The 

ICO. 121 

4.63^ 

0 

y 

4.6. li- 

-■ 1 

,    '} 

27.716 

17.  :< 

27. 71C 

17,  '. 

061090^  Pacific  Gas  &  tlect'ic  Co 

1  812.89I.X9; 

4, .051. 00.1 

Kl.OV.,oer: 

'I 

lt  995.001) 

?  :. 

I.'! 

;'i;i.''3(..774 

11.1 

:'(l.2:«>.774 

14   '• 

061240    San  Diego  Uss  &  Ele'.lric  Co 

^08.  "it.'-;' 

l.fi'-e.SOX 

i,7u,?y. 

U 

3.  m.  659 

.  t» 

i.  1 

J7.S55.863 

l^.j 

3/.85-.8f.3 

M  ; 

06149C    Soulhern  C^liiornia  Ediscii 

Co 

JHJ.  ?;■<;.  019 

\]->  256.611 

LJ-^-.S-t;: 

II 

•11.3''«.8I1 

7.r 

7. : 

21K.298.191 

M,-' 

■"18,298. 191 

!  V  / 

080Db0    Home  Light  &  Poo'ei  Co 

8.20t.''* 

283, 18*1 

0 

n 

28t.  189 

i.\ 

.J.  5 

626. 576 

7.  f. 

C.2C.,  57( 

7.  . 

08CS80    Public     Seivi'e     Co      ot 

' 

Colorado- 

ni.394.05' 

4,951.310 

'.y-,  G90 

0 

.?  78, 00(1 

1  . 

1   ■■ 

SI.;:?!,  689 

V   5 

39.  ?31.689 

11.', 

08>12U— Western    Cdorack)    Povei 

Co.  the 

6.078.04( 

41,900 

74.300 

0 

115.200 

.7 

19 

594.  C89 

9.8 

591, 089 

9.  ! 

090370    Connecticut  Li^M  &  ro.-.ei 

Co - 

38^  988  4: 

1 

1  054.103 

13?.  !H- 

t".  138  718 

7.3:,5,.''07 

.3 

:  9 

f '.1. 113,599 

15  5 

'X  518. 101 

19.0 

090450-  Connecticut  Yankee  Alom-i: 

Power  Co 

-r.  01  !..'.> 

209.  5fH> 

)(«.  f  00 

0 

378  'fli 

?. 

1.  J 

3.112  929 

w  • 

3. 11?  929 

1?  1 

09C760    Hartford  flectiic  ligt.t  Co 

19^  83?.  3( 

, 

1,426,7.3/- 

71. 12i 

3.:37.-.:;. 

■>,  084.  243 

(   7> 

1! 

?7.  385,  369 

1'.  ■' 

31.503,028 

17.'' 

090900     Northeast  Nuc'ear   Eiie:a, 

Co  . 

-l.';71,7 

i 

131,  4'I 

f: 

ii 

131,451 

.f. 

li 

955, 465 

1. 1 

9J-,'^,_  4f,-. 

1.  1 

091590    United  liluminating  Co 

173.383,3: 

1 

4  474,600 

492  8f"i 

?  O'/S.  7t,9 

1.953.031 

(,-■.».) 

C.l) 

IS  753  591 

10.8 

20.  637i  448 

11.9 

100150  -Delrnarva  Power  &  light  l  j 

205,  337. 1 

J 

3. 483. 363 

21.8/0 

II 

i.  505. 233 

1.7 

1.7 

.32,911.0t;l 

lii.O 

32,941,081 

IK.  (1 

110230    Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

441.855.0 

s 

12.749,00(1 

653,000 

11 

13,402.000 

2.9 

.3.0 

f,I,  2,16,  477 

13.9 

61,236,477 

n.  9 

120290     Florida  Power  Corp 

104  993  M 

D 

14  Ug.OOi! 

?,  038,  CO*: 

M 

12,030.0011- 

(3.5» 

(U) 

41,827,786 

10.^ 

11,827,786 

ifi.  1 

120380    Florida  Power  C  Light  Co 

951.054.5 

1 

12.736,093 

9,  522, 837  - 

0 

3,  213,  25(^ 

1.3 

.3 

105,  473. 588 

U.  1 

105,  473,  588 

11. 1 

120560-  Florida  Public  Utilities  Cu 

14.  840,  7; 

1 

405, 65 1 

11,982 

0 

417.636 

2.7 

2.S 

922. 604 

i.i 

922,604 

6.  •' 

12O6'.0    GullPowei  C(. 

97,  rj7.  1 

! 

2,951,951 

100, 89(1 

0 

2,851,063 

(3.  0) 

(2.9, 

5, 537,  740 

5.7 

5,  537,  740 

5.  7 

121190 -Tampa  Elettiir  Co 

'.83  .196.  8 

7 

1.2*9,000 

897. 604 

0 

2, 14C,  601 

(.7) 

(1.2) 

21,  219,  370 

I'.f- 

21,219,370 

11.6 

130450    Georgia  Power  Co. 

789  945.  5 

I 

25.  617, 178 

154,  224 

0 

25,462,954- 

(!.2) 

(3.?) 

85, 885,  .121 

111.  9 

85, 886,  321 

10.9 

131000-SdVrfnnah  Electric  &  Po.  e 

ISOSO-' Hawaiian  Electric  Co    . 

54  131.5! 

I 

i3, 16-! 

1  5013 

0 

44,664 

.1 

.1 

!,  52-5,  450 

R4 

4.  525, 450 

8.4 

111.734,7 

9 

1.903,255 

1,  55/ 

0 

1,904.812 

1.7 

1.7 

16, 933. 631 

15.  ;■ 

16, 933. 631 

15.2 

150280-   HHo  Electric  Light  Co..-H:l 

lb,  776,  7 

1 

402,486- 

« 

u 

402,486 

(2.  n 

(?■*> 

1,741,353 

10.1 

1, 741,  353 

10. 1 

151000-  Waui  Electric  Co    LVi 

13  705,  P 

'. 

98, 606 

0 

0 

98.606 

.7 

:i 

1, 148,  548 

8.1 

1. 148,  548 

8.4 

160430-- Idaho  Power  Co 

100.  427,  6 

i 

4,  685, 600  - 

1,319.800- 

u 

6,005.400- 

<4.7) 

(6.  ('» 

26, 795,  047 

26.7 

26,  795. 047 

26.  7 

170290 -Central  lliino.5  LigM  Co 

146.114,1 

) 

3,  768, 900 

617.600 

0 

4.386.500 

2.6 

1.0 

15, 692, 4'>6 

10.7 

15, 692, 450 

U).  7 

170320    r^ntiallliinoi'.  Piib  Se'  Co 

189  670, 9 

5 

5,986,400 

998.300- 

0 

4, 988, 100 

3.2 

/.f. 

21,  334,  739 

11.? 

21,334,7.19 

11.2 

170410     Commonwealth  Erii^on  C> 

l.'!.",7.351.4 

1 

34. 019,  77'^ 

4.420,000- 

0 

29, 599, 77G 

2.4 

,      ■'■  n 

180,044,911 

12.4 

180,044,911 

1,!.  1 

170590-  Electric  Energy,  Inc 

72,  303, 9! 

) 

535,112 

0 

0 

535, 11? 

.7 

.7 

611,544 

.8 

614,  544 

.« 

170720    Illinois  Pov.er  Co 

j'9,  o?3.  7 

5 

15.831,000 

1,873,000- 

0 

13,958,000 

4.8 

4.2 

4'  019.687 

13.' 

14.619,637 

11.5 

171010-- Mount  Carmel  Public  Util.iy 

Co -. 

3, 91.3, 0 

B 

159,650 

n 

0 

159.65fi 

4.1 

4.1 

186, 820 

4.8 

186, 8?0 

4,K 

171310    Sherrard  Power  System 

3, 185, 9 

i 

49, 133 

0 

b 

49, 133 

1.5 

l.-^i 

122, 199 

3.8 

122, 199 

3  8 

171340    South  Belait  Water,  Gas  £ 

Electric  Co 

4,  272,  5 

6 

135, 539 

472 

0 

136,011 

3.2 

3.2 

147. 345 

3.4 

147,345 

3.4 

180100    Alcoa  Generating    Corp 

33,301,8 

3 

485, 918 

0 

0 

485.918 

1.4 

1.1 

740.116 

2.2 

740,  IIG 

2  2 

180250— Commonwealth  Edison  Co 

of  Indiana.. 

57.  456, 6 

5 

3,»19,300 

180  000 

0 

4,  008,  300 

6.6 

7.0 

3,  463, 883 

6.0 

3  161,883 

(,  0 

180450— Indiana-Kentucky    Electric 

0 

Corp 

55, 052,  5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

180570— Indiana  S  Michigan  Electnc 

Co 

290,  224,  3 

8 

6,336,901 

1,08:,,  301 

0 

5,251,6(10- 

(2.2> 

(1.8) 

35,  77.1,  C32 

12.3 

43, 924, 187 

15  I 

180630— Indianapolis  Power  &  Light 
Co 

143,  268,  4 

1 

6, 480,  OCO 

650,000- 

0 

5,  830,  000 

4.5 

4.1 

18, 960,  521 

11.2 

18, 960, 524 

13,2 

180970-  Northern  Indiana  Pub.  Ser. 

Co 

4t8.  715. 0 

7 

7,223,887 

4,  278, 000- 

0 

2, 945, 887 

1.6 

.7 

45, 900,  ?17 

10,2 

45, 900, 247 

10.2 

181150 -Public  Service  Co  of  Inni- 

ana.  Inc 

260, 861. 6 

1 

26, 378, 863 

2.837,013- 

0 

2.3,541,850 

10.1 

9,0 

52,  435,  455 

20.1 

52, 436,  455 

20.1 

181270— Southern    Indiana    C<is   & 

Electric  Co 

73, 809,  5 

c 

5,  707. 640 

45,  780 

n 

5, 753,  420 

7,8 

7.9 

10,031.58' 

13.  S 

10  031,  582 

13  8 

190820— Interstate  Power  Co  .   _ 

84,  774,  3 

8 

4, 627, 000 

570, 000 

0 

5,  197,  000 

5,5 

6.1 

8,  440,  228 

10.0 

8  110,228 

10.0 

190890-lowa  Electric  Light  i  Power 

Co . 

121, 029, 2 

2 

6,499,700- 

?n2,300- 

c 

6,  70.',  000- 

(5,  2) 

(5.  4) 

6,  551,  775 

5.3 

6,  55'!,  775 

5. 1 

190900- Iowa-Illinois  Ga$  &  Electric 

Co                        

154,217,8 

1 

7, 790,  254 

41,858- 

n 

7,  748,  396 

5,1 

5.0 

13, 836, 061 

9.0 

13,8*6,064 

9  II 

190930^  Iowa  Power  S  Light  Co...  . 

128,029,0 

2 

3,396,600 

'9,600 

n 

3,  446, 200 

2.7 

2,7 

12,679,034 

9.9 

12,679,031 

9.9 

190970-  Iowa  Public  Service  Co. .     . 

110,228,4 

5 

4,412,639 

102, 256 

0 

4,  514, 895 

'0 

4.1 

10,  272, 1C5 

9.3 

10.  272, 165 

9  1 

191030-  Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co. 

43, 690, 4 

5 

2,562,241 

336,691- 

0 

2, 225, 550 

5,9 

5.1 

5, 962,  388 

13.6 

-J,  962.  388 

13. 'j 

200280^ -Central  Kansas  Power  Co 

Inc .        . 

11,165,3 

8 

384, 351 

3,  440 

0 

387, 797 

3,4 

3.5 

720,  00^ 

6.4 

720.  005 

6. 1 

200320^-Central  lelephone  &  Utili- 
tie--.  Co  . 

91.451,3 

2 

f ,  193, 200 

1,660,000- 

0 

4,  533, 200 

6.8 

5.0 

41,  702,  467 

«5.6 

41,  702, 167 

45.  (. 

aOlCtfr-  Kansas  Ga'  i  Flectrit  Co 

9>x  353, 9 

9 

2.311,000 

325,000- 

0 

1,986,000 

2,4 

2.1 

11,  465,  790 

11,9 

11,465,790 

11  9 

201l'iO  -Kansas  Po.ver  &  Light  Co 
the                

126,  741,1 
63, 102,  3! 

7 

5, 936, 407 
258, 970- 

eOl,  313  - 
0 

0 
0 

6,333,094 
258,970- 

5.1 
(.4) 

4.6 
(.4) 

13,978,503 
8,  727,  531 

10.2 
13  8 

13,978,503 
11,174,403 

10.2 

210850     Kentucky  Power  Co 

17.7 

210910    Kentucky  Utilities  Co 

161. 627, 0< 

) 

1, 409,  470 

2ij6, 587 

0 

1,616,057 

.9 

1.0 

13, 259,  715 

8.2 

13,259,715 

8.2 

2il''/0    Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

167, 182,  4 

4 

5, 704, 000 

117,084 

0 

5,821,084 

3.4 

3.5 

17, 720,  468 

10.6 

17,  720, 468 

10.6 

2tl90(>    Union  Light,  Heat  &  Power 

Co.. the 

51,  330, 3 

9 

217,482 

114.46.4 

0 

331, 946 

.4 

.6 

1,  818,  010 

3.G 

1,818,010 

3.6 

2?0"0    Central  Louisiana  Electric 

Co.,  Inc ..., 

78,  491, 3 
381, 133,  7 

;5 
5 

2,466,404 
23,788,915 

120,  348 
4,344 

0 
0 

2, 586, 752 
23, 793, 259 

3.1 
6.2 

3.3 
6.2 

11,234,404 
49,853,183 

14.3 
13.1 

11,234,404 
49, 853, 183 

14.  J 

220690— Culf  States  Utilities  Co 

13.1 

220930— Louisiana  Power  &   Light 

Co  .  

2)2.752  ; 

4 

5,951,764 

1, 243, 312 

0 

7, 195, 07u 

2.5 

3.0 

40, 835, 650 

16.8 

40,885,650 

16,  t 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Name  of  company 


Total  utility 
operating 
revenues 


Federal  income  taxes 


Account 
409.1 


Account 
409.2 


Account 
409.3 


Total 


Federal 

income 

taxes, 

account 

409.1. 

percent 

of  total 

utility 

operating 

revenues 

(tax 

credit') 


Total 

Federal 

income 

taxes, 

percent 

of  total  - 

utility 

operating 

revenues 

(tax 

credit  <) 


Ne!  income 


221340— New  Orleans  Public  Service 

Inc 146,685,209  39,985-          651,000 

230190-Bangor  Hydro-Electric  Co...  36,545,964  431.656               39,900 

230370-Central  Maine  Power  Co  ...  141,177,360  3,510,534              31,140- 
230600-  Maine  Electric  Power  Co., 

Inc     .           24,205,625  56,240                        0 

230940-Maine  Public  Service  Co  ...  13,032,633  368,690              13,820 
230960— Maine      Yankee      Atomic 

Power  Co 53,543,105  0 

233100-Rumford  Falls  Power  Co....  1,742,053  335,000 

210110-Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  608,810,484  20,377,833-      1,709, 
210210- Chestertown  Electric  Light 

&PowerCo.. 2,085.119  2,609- 

210230 -Conowingo  Power  Co .  11,315,599  192,599 

2403^0    Dclmarva   Power   &   Light 

Co.  of  Maryland 48,769,988  174.374- 

241C50-Potoni3C  Edison  Co..  the....  126,466,851  3,161,600- 
2JM70  -Susquehanna  Electric  Co  , 

the 8,715,942  0 

241540-Susquehanna    Power    Co,. 

the  -                                              .  6, 166, 148  1,  186,  180 

250220-  Boston  Edison  Co... 450,743,047  2,934,976 

250240  -Brockton  Edison  Co .  57,360,674  98,892- 

250250-Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co.  31,  522,  316  106, 139- 

2.i0270-Canal  Electric  Co. 81,062,102  670,738- 

250440  -Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co  .  23,  684,  792  18,  338- 
250460 -Fitchburg   Gas   &   Electric 

LightCo 21,270,371  96,588- 

250570 -Holyoke  Power  &  Electric 

Co 21, 503, 648  700 

250590-Holyoke  Water  Power  Co     .  30,  771,  (;66  1,105,932- 

250780-  Massachuseits  Electric  Co   .  391, 625,  800  5,  822, 988 

250850    Montaup  Electric  Co  ..       .  98,778,028  629,792 

250900- Nantucket  Electric  Co  2,132,490  113,225 
250920-  New  Eeolord  Gas  &  Edison 

LightCo .  111,212,634  212,756 

250960-  New  England  Pov^er  Co 372,  794, 924  7,  855,  492 

251450 -Wesiern      Massachusetts 

ElectiicCo ..  119,066,855  194,497 

251800  -Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co. .  12,  285,  448  705, 927 

260100 -Alpana  Power  Co 6,272,881  578,248 

260210 -  Consumers  Power  Co  . . .  1.  094, 950,  702  437,  255 

250300- Detroit  Edison  Co,  the  898,458,919  4,507,908 

260330-EdisonSault  Electric  Co..  7,417,388  492,120 

260870- -Michigan  Power  Co  .   .       .  32,601,618  123,932- 

261310-Upper  Peninsula  Generating  18,031,360  0 

Co..     ..  .... 

261320-Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co..  21,805,618  140,273 

262280-Clitfs  Electric  Service  Co  ...  22,807,028  0 
271030^-Minnesota  Power   &  Light 

Co .  88,596,100  3,455,600 

271210 -Northern States  Power  Co..  516,826,160  1,699,000- 

280760-Mississippi  Power  Co  111,-374,137  131,892- 

280970— Mississippi  Power  &  Light 

Co 178,441,006  2,681,102- 

290460— Empire  District  Electric  Co,,. 

The 36,741,495  1,675,000 

290700— Kansas  City  Power  &  Light 

Co 172,375,385  7,830,793 

290940 -Missouri  Edison  Co..   .     ..  18,207,283  158,000- 

291060-Missouri  Power  &  Light  Co .  52, 005, 043  223, 200- 

291080-Missouri  Public  Service  Co  .  63,971,130  2,805,214 

291210-Missouri  Utilities  Co 28,843,495  303,075- 

291 330 -St  Joseph  Light  &   Power 

Co 23,498,984  363,745 

291500 -Union  Electric  Co 431,436,863  3,959,000 

301 130- Montana  Power  Cc. .  117,974,046  7,694,200 

320890-Nevada  Power  Co 75,262,622  283,000- 

321460-Sierr3PacificPowerCo  .   .  70,551,140  1.035,760 

330260- Concord  Electric  Co 7,793,753  47,093 

330350— Connecticut  Valley  Electric 

Co,,  Inc 3,267,228  90,900- 

330520— Exter   &   Hampton    Electric 

Co 8,183,517  171,102 

330640-Granite  State  Electric  Co....  11,948,485  1*2,300- 
331230- Public  Service  Co.  of  New 

Hampshire 155,930,289  1  342,200- 

340240-Atl3ntic  City  Electric  Co....  176,611,265  1,601,412- 
340780— Jersey   Central   Power   & 

LightCo .  368,025,170  1,027,340 

341310-  Public  Service  Electric  & 

Gas  Co 1,455,873,244  10,293,210-      1,883,054- 

341400-Rockland  Electric  Co 35,158,364  398,776-            6,400— 

351030-  New  Mexico  Electric  Service 

Co  8.339,273  1  064,637              92,953 

351570-Public  Service  Co.  of  New 

Mexico.... 67,367,044  3,217,600              55,842 

360350- Central    Hudson    Gas    & 

Electric  Corp.. 131,489,206  5,128,000-           10,000- 

360400-Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 

NewYork 2,450,673,161  100,000                       0 

360870-Long  Island  Lighting  Co....  591,776,439  1,169,700             58.300 

360930-Long  Sault,  Inc.. .  942,910  223,619                   352 

361000-New  York  State  Electric  & 

GasCorp 296,004,038  3091,750            959,100 


0 
0 

509 


0 

16,977- 

0 
23,  700 


<::>.  459 

2,934,977- 
15,  601 
52,  787 
33,  305 
19, 447- 

2,042 

0 
11.182- 
244,  600— 
5,983 
16, 675 

32,  589 
123,000 

212,  046- 
320- 
8,473 
I,  559,  880 
6,  541,  000 
8,  800 - 
0 
0 

6.213- 
717,069 

78,  900 

737, 000 

32,02 

429, 830 

0 

592,  000 
5,000- 
15,000- 
170,750- 
0 

56,  000- 

81,000- 

927, 160 

195,724 

514,509- 

23,  728 

2,600 

11,458 
0 

2,333,124- 
32,611 


0 
0 
0 

0 
207,  759 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1,817,612 

0 

0 

26, 996,  212 

u 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

28,  381 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


611,015 

471,  556 

3.  579,  334 

56,  240 
5D0,  275 

0 
335.000 
18,668,324- 

2,609- 
175,622 

174,  374- 
3,437,900- 


1.276,639 

1- 

83,291- 

53,352- 

637,433- 

37,  785- 

94,  540- 

700 

1,  117,114- 

5.  578,  388 

635,  775 

129,900 

245,  345 

7,  732,  492- 

1,  800,  063 

706,  607 

586,  721 

28, 993,  377 

11,048,908 

483,  320 

123,932- 

0 

134.060 
717,069 

3  534.  500 
9."2,OO0- 
99,872- 

2,251,272- 

1,675,000 

8,  422.  793 
163,000- 
238,200- 

2, 634, 464 
303,  075- 

336,126 

3,  878, 000 

8,621,360 

87,276- 

521,251 

70,821 

88,  300- 

182, 550 
142,300- 

3,675,324- 
1,568,801- 


72,300-    4,249,000       5,204,040 


12  176,  264- 
405, 176- 

1.157,590 

3,161,758 

5,138,000- 

100,000 

1,228,000 

223,971 

4, 050, 850 


0 

1.4 
2  6 

.2 

2.8 

0 

19.2 
(3.3) 

(  1) 

1.7 

(.4) 
(2.7) 


19,2 
.6 
(.2) 
(  3) 
(8) 
(I) 

(.5) 

0 

(3  6) 
1.5 

.6 
5.3 

.2 
(2.1) 

.2 
5.8 
9.2 
0 

.5 
6.6 
(.4) 
0 


3.9 

(.3) 

(1) 

(1.5) 

4.6 

4.5 

(.9) 

(■4) 

4.4 
(1.1) 

1.5 
.9 
6.5 
(•4) 
1.5 
.6 


2.1 
(1.2) 

(.9) 
(9) 

.3 

(.7) 
(1.1) 

12.8 

4.8 

(3.9) 

0 
.2 

23.7 

1.0 


.6 
3.1 

4.0 

(.2) 

(.1) 

(1.3) 

4.6 

4.9 
(.9) 
(.5) 
4.1 
(1.1) 

1.4 

.9 

7.3 

(1) 

.7 

.9 


(2.8)         (2.7) 


Percent 

of  total 

Before         utility 

exliaoidinary    operating 

items    revenues 


After 

extiaordinary 

items 


Percent 

of  total 

utility 

operating 

revenues 


.4 
1.5 

2.5 

.2 

4.5 

0 

19.2 
(3.1) 

(.1) 
1.6 

(.") 
(2.7) 


20.7 
.0 
(.1) 
(.2) 
(.8) 
(.2) 

(.4) 

0 

(3.6) 

1.4 

.6 

6.1 

.2 
(2.1) 


2.2 
(1.2) 

(2.4) 
(.9) 

1.4 

(.8) 
(1.2) 

13.9 

4.7 

(3.9) 

0 
.2 
23.8 

1.4 


4  012,  704 

1  427,  103 

11,623,883 

195,  456 
1,603,635 

7,  825,  009 

361,470 

52,  146,  353 

32,  239 
891,  763 

3.642,514 
10,669,893 


2, 933,  466 
30.  347. 887 
3, 495, 042 
1, 104,  925 
2, 856,  386 
1,425.454 

921,156 

40, 936 

2.122,412- 

17,488,173 

5,  083, 601 

187,811 

2, 984, 197 
28,554,891 

11,677,133 

587,400 

733. 049 

50,  401.  500 

89.  251, 695 

683, 146 

3, 171, 402 

0 

1,421,952 
925, 520 

8,980,371 
68, 909, 098 
12, 465,  855 

29,  454,  069 

3, 785, 961 

20,212,652 

1,087,576 

3,531,259 

6,166,721 

841,643 

2.137,913 
59, 785, 674 
23, 973, 879 
11,409,836 
10, 064, 993 
355, 198 

135, 356 

472  668 
51,835 

16,  299, 826 
27,010,019 

58, 557,  550 

153. 839. 635 
1, 139, 990 

1,633,938 

10, 292, 520 

12,049,560 

208. 938, 091 

62, 017, 426 

252, 186 

38,755,425 


2  8 

4.7 
8.2 

.8 
12.3 

14.6 
20.8 
15.1 


47.6 
6.6 
6.1 
3.5 
3.5 
6.0 

4.3 

.2 
6  9 
4.5 
5.1 
8.8 

2  7 

7.7 

9  8 
4.8 
11.7 
4.6 
9.9 
9  2 
9.7 
0 

€.5 

4.1 

10.1 
13.3 
11.2 

11.5 

10.3 

11.7 
6.0 
6.8 
9.6 
2.9 

9.1 
13.9 
20.3 
15.2 
14  3 

4.6 

4.1 

5.8 
.4 

10.5 
15.3 

15.9 

10.6 
3.2 

19.6 

15.3 

9.2 

8.5 
10.5 
26.7 


4,  042,  704 

1,427.103 

11,623,883 

199,456 
1,  793,  197 

7, 825, 009 

361,470 

92, 146, 353 

32,  239 
891,763 

3  C12,  514 
10,  669,  893 


2,933.166 
30,347,887 

3,  495. 042 
1. 104. 925 
2. 856.  386 
1,  425,  454 

921, 156 

40. 936 

2.122.412- 

17.488,173 

5, 083,  601 

187,811 

2. 984. 197 
28,  554, 891 

13,336,846 

587,400 

733,  049 

85, 697,  258 

89.  251, 695 

683, 146 

4.  878,  788 

0 

1  421  952 
925,  520 

8,980,371 
68, 909.  098 
12, 465,  855 

20,  454,  069 

3,  785, 961 

20,212,652 

1,087,576 

3,531,259 

6,166,721 

841, 543 

2, 085, 345 
59,  785, 674 
23. 973, 879 
11,409,836 
10,064,993 
365, 198 

135,  356 

472,668 
51,835 

16,  299, 825 
27,010,019 

63.161,622 

153.839,635 
1.139,990 

1,633,938 

10.  292,  520 

12, 049, 560 

194, 504, 735 

62, 017,  426 

252, 186 


13, 1    38, 755, 42& 


2.8 
4.7 
8  2 

.8 
U8 

14.1 
20.8 
15.1 

1.5 
7.9 

7.5 
8.4 


47.6 
6.6 
6.1 
3.5 
3.5 
6.0 

4  3 

.2 
6.9 
4.5 
5.1 
8.8 

2.7 
7.7 

11  2 
4.8 

11.7 
7.8 
9  9 
9.2 

15.0 
0 

6.5 
4.1 

10.1 
13.3 
11.2 

11.5 

10.3 

11.7 

6.0 
6.8 
9.6 
2.9 

8.9 

13.9 
20.3 
15.2 
14.3 
4.6 

4.1 

5.8 
.4 

10.5 
15.3 

17.2 

10.6 
3.2 

19.6 

15.3 

9.2 

7.9 
10.5 
2S.7 

11.1 


28398 


Total  uti 


Name  of  company 


operati  ig 
reveni  >s 


3610SO -Niagara    Mohawk    Power 

Cor,! 823.877.<  12 

361150— Orange      and      Rockland 

Utiities.  Inc 175,739.2,1 

3613b0— Rochester   Gas   &   Electric 

Co'p --  234,040.£  '6 

370363 -Carolina    PoAer    S,    Light 

Co                                             430.977.CI4 

37(K9j  -OuKe  Power  Co . 789.  094  I  l3 

37117"  -  'ianlahala  Power  o.  Light  Co  7.303.2  i 

3740l)v-  Y,jdliin.  Inc 12.  736.'i2 

3808:3    MonW'-.a-Oal&ia      UUMies 

Co                                  72.381. f)l 

381  IOC    Otter  Tail  Power  Co .  <7.i)6i.;i2 

390'.::— Cincirnati  Cas  &  Flectric  Co.  j«j,  397.  (  !7 
3S0't?J    C.evelarJ   tiectnc    Ilium  - 

na'.'ij  Co.  .     .       ,  '!53, 036.  <  ); 
3-050O    Columbus    and    Soutiiem 

dio  Eieciric  Co  .  .  183.  i89.(  >3 
39-:j1:0  Daylon  Power  S  Light  Co  302,  a3i, !  i3 
3913:"  Ohio  Edison  Co  429.940,(13 
39137C  Ohio  Electric  Co  32.  885. '  »8 
391Jlii-Oi;t)  Power  Co  528,  369,  (  IJ  • 
391 17 J  Ohia  Valey  Electric  Corp  128  939. .  )0 
391630  Toledo  Edison  C  147.  794. :  V 
400970  Ok.ahoma  Gas  S  Electric  Co  225,  953. 1  >0 
4013  T  Pub'ic  Service  Co.  ot  Okla- 
homa        .                ...  175,647,1  )1 

4!02:'J  -CalitoJii.a-Pacihc     Utilities 

Co                                          ...  37. 847,  J  W 

411270  -Pacirc  Power  S  Light  Co  221,  351, ;  )Z 
41!3?0-Portlai.J    General    Electric 

Co  148.001. 1J7 

420350    Citizens' ticctric  Co  1.878,  111 

420520  -Ouquesns Ligtit  Co  317, 123.<ll 

420850  -ilershey  Electric  Co  7,  094, !  J3 

421141     Metropolitan  EdiSon  Co  234,  235.  ■  27 

421331'    Pennsytwania  Electric  Co  261  260  <  31 

421350  -Pennsylvania  Power  Co  72.  509,  i  W 
421370    Pennsyiuania      Power     & 

Light  Co      -^72.  397. !  BS 

42U10  -PNiaJetphia  Elcct'ic  Co  1006.9lO.i26 
421480-Philadelphia  Electric  Power 

Co            323.150 

42IS69    Sate  Harbor  Water  Power 

Corp                              4,358,1  70 

421820  ~'JGI  Corp              107.827.(88 

421870    West  Penn  Power  Co .  255, 126, !  19 

440260 -BldCKstone  Valley  Electric 

Co  43, 91D,  i  43 

440600 -riarragansetlElcrtiicC'  127.845.    78 

440710 -Newport  Electric  Corp  13,  4f  2, 1  HI 

451180- Lockhart  Power  Co  4,339,    67 
451320 -South  Carolma  Electric  & 

CasCo  278,061,(23 
460240-Black  HiHs  Power  &  Light 

Co -     -  15,535,41 

4611l6-Nortlii»«$ttfn  Public  Seiv- 

ice  Co                       33,036,   81 

47094U  -K;ngsport  Power  Co 18,  287,  i  03 

471500-Tapoco,  Inc 5,074.    92 

480280-  Central  Power  &  Light  Co   .  223.  594,  l  53 
480340 -Community  Public  Service 

Co  56.  599.   02 

480390    Dallas  Pov»er  «  Light  Co  180.  558,  20 

480450     El  Paso  Electric  Co    ..  .  63,  071.    50 
480863  -  Houston  Lighting  &  Power 

Co             485,838,   79 

481200 -Southwestern  Electric 

POAer  Co 145,763,:  53 

481240--Sout)iwe$tern  Electric 

Service  Co... .  11,  570,    45 

481)20— Southwestern  Poblic  Serv- 
ice Co 140,867,    42 

481380-Texas      Electric      Service 

Co                                   234,413,    80 

48155(>- Texas  Power  &  Light  Co  316, 067,   88 

481900— West  Texas  Utilities  Co  55.  773.    77 

491450-Ut3h  Power  &  LiEht  Co  148, 193,   96 
500220 -Central  Vermont  Pub.  Ser. 

Corp  -- ...    .  43,170,    52 

500470 -Green     Mountain     Power 

Corp 30,440,  ;33 

501300  -Vermont  Electric  Power  Co.. 

Inc -   .  62,558,  i47 

591350— Vermont    Yankee    Nuclear 

Peer  Corp .   .  51,022,133 

SIOJ'GO    Delmarva  Power   S   Light 

Co.  or  Virginia 7.981.  46 

51 1160 -Old  Dominion  Power  Co  .  8, 166,  74 
511520— Virgir.ia  Electric   &  Power 

Co 764,012,174 

531240— Pugct  Sound  Power  &  Light 

Co      142,393   ;29 

S31630— Washington   Water    Power 

Co 110,098,  132 

510120— Appalachian  Power  Co 425,  550   il3 

'     Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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u 


Fedeijl  income  taxes 


Account 
409.1 


Account 

409.2 


Account 
409.  i 


'..  500  000- 

475.  446 
3  78o,000- 
9.750.65^- 
11.346.377 
286.  837 
524,  843 

1,S3:.0PC 

1,  53C.  500 
10,  918.  9S5 

15,  61!,  6-11 

2. 183.  40G- 
980,9C0- 
522.845- 
146.386- 
3.205.S35 
1.170.222 
147.  C94 
12  !:7i,0C'j 

!0.  Oil,  690 

154.244- 

5.6S6.553 

2,  202.  COO 

75,815 

8.  773,  566 

193.  875 

558,  339 

1,709,596 

322. 022 

12.  553. 603 
9, 506.  734 


560.  78S 
3. 175,  660 
9.  724, 100 

680.062- 

1,  956  433 

16, 982 

270, 000 

4.4£;.600 

1.113.600 

760,  373 
67,940- 
497,  547 
10,744,095 

1, 194,  534 
8, 029, 476 

4,  377, 865 

29,236,223 

10, 083,  400 

379, 292 

13,  723,  000 

25.579,925 

24, 152, 295 

7, 987, 000 

1,175,186 

43, 100 

125- 

0 

0 

16!.  670 
30,928 

7,678,087- 

7,  335, 000 

5.  362, 500 

2,  468,  483- 


0 

0 

132.000- 

11  181.925- 
13  075  233- 
U  184 

0 

571.  ceo 

£02.494- 
!?!.093- 

333.  053 

?.:•.  000  - 

366.600- 
!.  027. 558 
i46.  386 
190,  C6! 
0 
132.944- 

■•.:4, 0':o 

1. 102. 600 

2  G?7- 

1,  :37.8!4 

213.000 

0 

5  377,  400 

0 

3.  440.  ODD  ' 

1  939.  000 

96.529 

4  155.551 
20  8'33.849  - 


0 
3 

2.  i:o.  ui 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.741.300 

2, 167,  000 

310,926 

1,830,990 
0 


5,848 
208. 358 
213.800 

!.S49 

23.700 

0 

0 

761,  OCO- 

15.  565 

728.673- 
26,  960- 
5"5  — 
450.  000 

110,429 
0 
313,  5U- 

0 

71,003 

0 

301,  GOO 

0 
0 

268.600 
16.400 

2,600- 

0 

0 

0 

282- 
2,904- 

526,  570 

313 

15,025  -■ 
285, 175- 


Totol 


Federal 

income 

taxes. 

account 

409.1, 

percent 

of  total 

utility 

opsiatin? 

revenues 

(tax 

creJiti) 


Total 

Federal 

income 

taxes, 

percent 

of  total 

utility 

operating 

revenues 

(tax 


Before 

e<tiaor>tinaiv 
ilea.! 


5  ?Qn,000- 

475  146 

3.?n.000- 

23  932  584 - 

1.228  866- 

275. 633 

521.813 

2.  UO.OOJ 

723  rKW 

13.  7 17.  S32 

C      13. '51,  5:5 


0 
0 

912.226 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
9 

0 

0 

0 
0 


?,  200.  400- 
I.  347.  5Ca- 
3,  235,  240 
0 
0.015.074- 
1   170.222 

.'5  850- 
13,403.009 

i;.  114.230 

:56.931- 
3  303.  744  - 

1.984.00(1  - 

75.815 
3,  396. 16R 

193.  875 
1.257,039 
1.937  5% 

729,  477 

13.229.017 
11.257.115 


556.  63G 
3.384.018 
9,  937, 900 

678.  5!3- 
1.995.133 
16,982 

270,000 

3.  727, 609 

1  129,265 

31.700 
94, 900  - 
497. 042 
11.204,095 

1.304,963 
8. 029,  476 

4,  97U,  580 

23, 236, 223 

10, 157, 400 

379, 202 

14,027,000 

25,  579. 925 
24, 152.  293 
8.  255. 600 
1. 158,  78b- 

40,.5C0 

125- 

0 

0 

161.  388 

28, 024 

7,151,517- 

7.  335,  318 

5. 346. 475 
2,  753.  552 


(7) 


(!,5) 


2  1 

3.3 
2.3 

3,4 


2.7 
1,0 


13.8 
2.9 
3.8 


1.6 

7.2 


2.1 
4.4 
6.9 

5.0 

6  9 
3  3 
9.7 

10.9 

7  6 
12.1 

(8) 


.1 


0 

0 

0 

2.0 
.4 

(1.0) 

5.2 

4.9 
(.6) 


(7) 

.3 
(i.7) 


(2.1) 

(5.2) 

1.5 

(2) 

3.9 

3.8 

4.1 

4.1 

2.0 
13 

2  ,! 


(!.2) 

(1.2) 

(.3> 

(."■) 

(.1) 

.3 

(.4> 

n 

(1.7) 

(i.'i 

.'J 

.» 

.1 

0 

i.7 

5.0 

•3.7 

6,3 

'4) 

(4) 

(-'.Si 

(1./) 

(1.5) 

(1.4) 

4.0 

4.0 

2.8 

1.1 

2.7 

2.7 

(.2) 

(.i) 

.7 

.7 

.4 

1.0 

2  8 
(11) 


11  0 
3.1 
3.9 


(1.5) 
1.5 

(1.5) 
1.6 

6.2 

5.2 

7.3 


2.3 

.1 

(.4) 

(.5) 

9.8 

9.8 

4.3 

5.0 

2.3 
4.4 
7.9 

6.0 

7.0 

3.3 

10.0 

10.9 

7.5 
13.6 

(8) 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

2.0 
.3 

(.9) 

5.2 

4  9 
(6) 


Co.  505, 784 

14  143.791 

20.  ',42. 655 

72.  270. 550 

68  857.056 

383,173 

534. 871 

i\:!7.  382 
6.715.290 
45,  S"!}.  42/ 


Net  income 


Percent 

of  total 

utility 

operating 

r'jvenues 


3.1  69.711,515 


21.055,739 
2i.  665.  £40 

53.  472.  893 
14.  819,  709 
£1,  9C5.  788 

'  COO.  667 
24, 649.  840 
3/.  204  784 

23,  107,  323 

2.910,970 

54,  128,  527 

32,918.143 
103.  264 
59.  535,  292 
225.  444 
46.  213.  498 
40.  348,  248 
12.  175,  578 

83.310,812 
129.096,982 

1.352.673 

760.  85b 

7.810.412 

32. 672,  766 

1.074.212 

7  112.562 

414. 403 

318.  823 

24.319.557 

2, 174,  435 

4,  442, 639 
830, 173 

577.  782 
27. 686,  583 

3,964.840 

23.  546, 955 

8,031,342 

69,  405, 919 

25,682,389 

1,061,027 

21, 159, 133 

43, 839. 164 
66,  292, 934 
n.  855.  044 
29,  410, 187 

3,  424,  397 

2, 040, 889 

298,000 

7,  809, 164 

687,008 
404, 459 

114,303,742 

21.385,031 

13.808.772 
53, 032, 249 


10.0 

8.0 

8.3 

10.7 
8.7 
5.2 
4.7 

14.0 
11.3 
11.3 

13.1 

n.2 

9.8 
14.8 
43.1 
15.5 
.8 
16,7 
13.4 

14.3 

7  7 
24.5 

22.5 
5.8 
18.3 
3.2 
19.7 
15.  I 
17.2 

17.6 

12.8 

413.1 

15.7 

7.2 

12  8 

2.4 
5.6 
3,1 
8.0 

8.7 

14.0 

13.4 

4.5 
11.4 
12.4 

7.0 
13.0 
12.7 

14.3 

17.6 

9.2 

15.0 

20.8 
21  0 
18  0 
19.8 

7.0 

6.7 

.5 

15.3 

8.6 

5.0 

15.0 

15.0 

12.5 
13.8 


AMcr 

extrjorriinarv 

items 


95.913  1G5 
14  143.731 

20, 542, 635 

72.27).  55G 

105.  095.  534 

383  17: 

591,  S7! 

10.117.332 
6.714,29.1 
45.  509,  427 

60,741,515 

21.055.763 
29,  665, 840 
65.  780,  703 
14,819,709 
91.679,802 
1, 000, 667 
21  649.  840 
37,  204.  784 

23. 107,  ::3 

2. 910.  £70 
54, 128,  527 

32.918.113 
108.  2M 

62.  528. 413 
223,  441 

48.  650.  422 
42. 274.  272 
12.  754,  779 

87,  478,  730 
129, 096. 982 

1.332.G"3 

760, 855 

7.810,41-! 

32.672.766 

1.074.212 

7.112,582 

414,  403 

348, 823 

25.888.271 

2, 174.  435 

4, 442. 639 

1,451.538 

577, 78i 

28, 985, 396 

3, 964, 840 
23.  546, 955 
9, 019,  586 

63,  405, 919 
25, 682,  389 

1.061,027 

27,290,571 

48, 839. 164 
66.292,931 
11,855,044 
29,  410, 187 

3,  424,  397 

2, 040,  839 

298,000 

7,  809, 164 

687, 008 
404,  459 

127, 162, 147 

21,385,631 

13.808.772 
76,  741, 290 


Percent 

of  total 

utility 

op!!rating 

revenues 


11.6 

S.O 


15.7 

13.3 

5.2 

••.I 

:i.o 

11.3 
11.8 

13.1 

11.2 
9.8 

15.3 
•t5.  1 
17.1 
.8 
15  7 
15.4 

14.3 

7.7 
24.5 

22.5 
5.8 
19.7 
3.2 
20.8 
16.2 
17.5 

18.0 
12.8 

418.1 

18  7 

7.2 
12  S 

2.4 
5.6 
3  1 

8.0 

9.3 

14.0 

13.4 
7.9 
11  4 
13.0 

7.0 
13.0 
14.3 

14 

.6 

17.3 

9.2 

19.4 

20.8 
21.0 
18.0 

19  8 

7.0 

6.7 

.5 

15.3 

8.6 
5.0 

16.  S 

15.0 

12.5 
18.0 
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28399 


Federal 

income 
taxes, 

account 
409.1, 

Total 

Federal 

income 

taxes. 

percent 

percent 

Net  income 

of  total 

utility 

nf  fnl:il 

Utility 

Percent 

Percent 

Federal  income  taxes 

operating 

operating 

of  total 

of  total 

Total  utility 
operating 

revenues 
rtax 

revenues 
(tax 

Before 
extraordinary 

utility 
operating 

After 
extraordinary 

utility 
operating 

Account 

Account 

Account 

Name  of  company 

revenues 

409.1 

409.2 

409.3 

Total 

credit ') 

credit') 

Items 

revenues 

Items 

revenues 

540950-  Monongahela  Power  Co 

130, 501,  282 

3, 457.  200 

53. 400- 

0 

3.403,800 

2.6 

2.6 

19, 408. 285 

14  9 

19,408.285 

14.9 

541900  -Wheeling  Electric  Co  

28,  267, 617 

27,681- 

2.956  - 

0 

30, 637- 

(.1) 

(.1) 

1,857,655 

6.6 

2,471,765 

8.7 

550330-  Consolidated  Water  Power 

Co - 

3, 051, 079 

75, 950- 

1,751 

0 

74, 199  - 

(2.5) 

(2.4) 

117,900  - 

3  9 

117,900- 

3.9 

530680— Lake     Superior      District 

Power  Co 

20, 508, 732 

266,  700 

13,300 

0 

300,000 

1.4 

1.5 

1  543  334 

7.5 

1.543,334 

7.5 

550720-  Madison    Gas    &    Electric 

Co                                

61,978.194 

272.  949 

22,600 

0 

295,  549 

.4 

.5 

6.  458.  285 

10.4 

6, 458, 285 

10.4 

^50920  -Northern  States  Power  Co    . 

79,  765. 544 

585,900  - 

30,900 

0 

555,  000  - 

(7) 

(.7) 

5.061,555 

6.3 

5,  061,  555 

6.3 

650950— Northwestern      Wisconsin 

Electric  Co 

1,561.623 

51,  747 

0 

0 

51,747 

3  1 

3.1 

86.  352 

5.2 

86, 352 

■     5.2 

551420— Superior   Water,    Light   & 

Power  Co  ..   .             .                 . 

11.660,680 

72,900  - 

20,300 

0 

52,600- 

(.6) 

(.5) 

50. 944 

.4 

50,944 

.4 

''51710 — Wisconsin    Electiic    Power 

Co 

301,155,313 

11,989,000 

861,  400 

0 

12,850,400 

4.0 

4.3 

.■,6.921.148 

15.  G 

45, 921, 148 

15.6 

551770 -Wisconsin  Michigan  Power 

Co 

66.135,026 

4,930,000 

112,300 

0 

5,042,300 

7.5 

7.6 

9,175.915 

13.9 

9,175,915 

13.9 

551800-Wisconsin   Power  &  Light 

Co --     -- 

155, 869,  841 

1,  885,  249 

91,832 

0 

1,977,081 

1.2 

1.3 

17.780,659 

11.3 

17,  780, 659 

11.3 

551820  -Wisconsin    Public   Service 

Corp 

551850 -Wisconsin  River  Power  Co  .. 

173,  728.  890 

3.  370.  000 

6.  900- 

0 

3.  363, 100 

1.9 

19 

19,243.012 

HI 

19,  243, 012 

11.1 

2,  083, 205 

314, 282 

108,  819 

0 

423, 101 

15.1 

20.3 

500.  757 

24.0 

500, 757 

24.0 

560130— Clieyenne    Light,    Fuel    & 

Power  Co                                .   .. 

12.  435,  789 

235  510 

29,  490 

0 

265,000 

1.9 

2  1 

E03. 116 

4.8 

603,116 

4.8 

569280— Lincoln  Service  Corp 

1. 479, 960 

56.  273 

0 

56, 273 

3.8 

3.8 

110,477 

7.5 
12.2 

110,477 

7,5 

Total,  (National  average) 

42,174,621,271 

554, 002, 290 

84, 109,  318- 

58,295,906 

528, 189,  878 

1.3 

1.3    5 

124, 489.  320 

5,297,451,713 

12.6 

'  Revenues  related  to  other  income  and  extraordirnry  items  are  not  inclu-Jed  in  total  military 
operating  revenues. 


•Preliminary  data  subject  to  later  verii'ica'ion  revision  and  approval. 

Prepared  by:  Section  of  Financial  Reports  and  Statistics    OAF,  FPC,  July  25,  1975. 


CLASSES  A  AND  B  PRIVATELY  OWNED  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES- 
1974  ■  (RATE  OF  RETURN  ON  COMMON  EQUITY) 


Company  name 


Company  name 


CIOIOO- Alabama  Power  Co    

011700    Southern  Electric  Generating  Co 

020250-Alask3  Elec.  Lt.  &  Pwr.  Co 

040350-  Arizona  Public  Service  Co 

040540-  Citizens  Utilities  Co  

C41600  -Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

030160— Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co 

050220    Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co 

050300— Arklahoma  Corporation,  The 

C6109O  -Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Oe!240    San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

061490— Southern  California  Edison  Co 

080550-  Home  Light  8  Power  Co.  

C80880-  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 

081120-  Western  Colorado  Power  Co.,  The... 

090370— Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co 

U90460— Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Pwr.  Co. 

090760- Hartford  Electric  Light  Co 

090900— Northeast  Nuclear  Energy  Co. 

091590-United  Illuminating  Co.. 

100150- Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co 

110250— Potomac  Electric  Powfer  Co 

120290— Florida  Power  Corp 

120380-  -Florida  Power  &  Light  Co 

120560 -Florida  Public  Ul:lities  Co 

120650-  Gulf  Power  Co 

121190— Tampa  Electiic  Co 

130450  -Georgia  Powei  Co 

131000 -Savannah  Electric  &  Power  Co. 

150250 -Hawaiian  Electric  Co. 

130230 -Hilo  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ltd 

151000- Maui  Electiic  Co.,  Ltd 

160130 -Idaho  Power  Co... 

170290-  Centra!  Illinois  Light  Co 

170320-  Cential  Illinois  Pun.  Ser.  Co 

170410 -Commonwealth  Edison  Co.. 

170590- Electric  Energy,  Inc 

170720  -  Illinois  Power  Co 

171010  -  Mt.  Carmel  Public  Utility  Co 

171310    Sheriard  Power  System  

171310  -South  Beloit  Water,  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

180100  -Alcoa  Generating  Corp 

1S0250    Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Indi- 
ana   

180450-  Indiana-Kentucky  Electric  Corp 

18(1570— Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co 

18CG30--ln(ti3naporis  Power  &  Light  Co 

18r970— Northern  Indiana  Pub.  Ser.  Co 

l&1150-Public  Service  Co.  ol  Indiana,  Inc... 
181270  -Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Elec.  Co.... 

1SC820- Interstate  Power  Co 

lS0890-lowa  Electric  Light  &  Po.ver  Co 

190900-  lowa-lllinois  Gas  &  Electric  Co..... 
120S30    loAa  Power  &  Light  Co =;  . 


Year- 

end 

Average 

7.8 

8.6 

12.4 

12.4 

8.7 

8.8 

10  2 

10.9 

16.1 

17.3 

10.7 

12.4 

4.4 

4.4 

15.1 

16.1 

5.7 

5.9 

10.8 

11.4 

10.8 

11.6 

12.7 

13.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.9 

9.4 

3.9 

4.0 

15.1 

16.8 

6.8 

6.7 

13.8 

14.4 

7.7 

8.0 

16.1 

17.2 

10,4 

11.3 

10.0 

10.6 

8.1 

8.4 

10  8 

11.1 

11  6 

12.0 

3.5 

3.6 

10.5 

11. 1 

7  fi 

8.2 

10.1 

10.3 

11.4 

11.8 

9.3 

9.7 

9.3 

9.8 

12.4 

12.8 

9  3 

9.8 

10.6 

11.1 

10.4 

10.6 

7.3 

7.4 

10.8 

11.3 

6  8 

6.9 

3  7 

3.7 

6.0 

6.0 

3.0 

3.2 

6.4 

6.3 

0 

0 

9  0 

9.3 

9.9 

9.9 

11.1 

11.3 

14,1 

14.4 

12.9 

13.2 

11.0 

11.3 

3.3 

3.2 

10.6 

10.6 

11.8 

12.0 

190970-  Iowa  Public  Service  Co 

191030    Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co 

200280— Central  Kansas  Power  Co,  Inc 

200320-  Central  Telephone  &  Utilities  Co      . 

201040-  Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

201130-Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co  ,  The 

210850  -Kentucky  Power  Co  

210910    Kentucky  Utilities  Co 

211270-  Louisville  Gas  &  Electiic  Co 

211900    Union  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co  ,  The. 
220240    Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co,  Inc  . 

220690  -Gulf  States  Utilities  Co 

220930    Louisiana  Power*  Light  Co 

221340— New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc  .  .. 

230190— Bangor  Hydro-Electric  Co  . 

230370-  Central  Maine  Power  Co 

230600-  Maine  Electric  Power  Co  ,  Inc 

230940— Maine  Public  Service  Co  

230960— Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Pov,'er  Co. .  . 

233100— Rumfotd  Falls  Power  Co 

240110  -Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

240210— Chestertown  Elec.  Lt.  &  Pwr.  Co.... 

240280— Conowingo  Power  Co .     . 

240350— Delmarva  Power  &  Lt  Co.  of  Mary- 
land.  

241050— Potomac  Edison  Co.,  The 

241470— Susquehanna  Electric  Co.,  The 

241540-Susquehanna  Power  Co.,  The 

250220— Boston  Edison  Co 

250240— Brockton  Edison  Co 

250250— Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co 

250270- Canal  Electric  Co 

250440 -Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co 

250460- Fitchburg  Gas  S  Electric  Lt.  Co 

250570— Holyoke  Power  «  Electric  Co 

250590-Holyoke  Water  Power  Co 

250780-Massachusetts  Electric  Co 

250850- Montaup  Electric  Co 

250900- Nantucket  Electric  Co 

250920-New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Lt.  Co... 

250960-  New  England  Power  Co 

251450  -Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.. 

251 800  -  Yankee  Atomic  Electi  ic  Co 

260100-Alpena  Power  Co 

260210    Consumers  Power  Co... 

260300  -  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  The 

260330- E-lisonSault  Electric  Co... 

260870— Michigan  Power  Co 

261310-  Upper  Peninsula  Generating  Co 

261320  -Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co... 

262280--Cliffs  Electric  Service  Co... 

271030    Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co. 

271210- Northern  States  Power  Co 

280760-  Mississippi  Power  Co '. 

280970- Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co 

290460  -Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  The. . . . 
290700  -  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co 


Vear- 

end 

Average 

10.2 

10.4 

13.1 

13.5 

8.1 

8  1 

14,6 

15.8 

9.3 

9.4 

10.  1 

10.2 

10.3 

10.5 

6.8 

6.8 

9.2 

9.3 

5.8 

5.9 

13.1 

U.3 

12.1 

12.3 

14.4 

14.8 

4  1 

4.1 

7.6 

7.6 

8.7 

8.9 

12.0 

11.7 

12.4 

12.7 

10.1 

10.1 

11.7 

9.0 

10.6 

11.1 

2.8 

2.8 

3.7 

3.7 

0.3 

6.7 

5.8 

6.0 

.0 

.0 

5.5 

5.5 

8.2 

8.2 

11.1 

11.3 

5.5 

5.8 

12.0 

12.2 

10.9 

n.o 

6.6 

7.0 

5.6 

5.8 

18.1 

16.6 

10.2 

10.2 

13.0 

13.2 

9.8 

10.0 

5.4 

5.4 

9.4 

10.1 

8.8 

9.2 

2.9 

2.9 

11.8 

12.4 

7.8 

8.0 

7.3 

7.5 

14.2 

14.6 

21.5 

24.1 

0 

0 

7  2 

7.1 

9.9 

10.4 

9.7 

9.9 

10.1 

10.6 

9  7 

10.2 

12.8 

13.6 

10.7 

10.8 

9.2 

9.3 

Company  name 


290940     Missouh  Edison  Co  . 
291060— Missouri  Power  &  Light  Co 
291080    Missouri  Public  Service  Co. .   . 

291210- Missouri  Utilities  Co    

291330-St.  Joseph  Light  &  Power  Co 

291500-  Union  Electric  Co 

301130    Montana  Power  Co 

320890- Nevada  Power  Co 

321460- Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co 

330260-Concord  Electric  Co 

330350-  Connecticut  Vsliey  Electric  Co.,  Inc 
330520-Exeter  i  Hampton  Ele^jtric  Co 

330640    Granite  State  Electric  Co 

331230    Public  Service  Co.  of  N.H 

340240-AllanticCity  Electric  Co 

340780-Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co 

34131C -Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co..  . 

341400  -Rockland  Electric  Co 

351030-  Nev/  Mexico  Electric  Service  Co...  . 
351570-PuBlic  Service  Co.  of  NM  ...   . 

360350-Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Elec.  Corp.. 
350400- Consolidated   Edison   Co.   of   New 

York 

350870 -Long  Island  Lighting  Co . 

360930— Long  Sault,  Inc     . 

361000-New  York  State  Elec  8  Gas  Corp  .  . 
361050 -Niagara  Mohawk  Poiver  Corp...  . 
351150— Orange  and  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc  . 
361350-Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp  . 

370360— Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co . 

370690-Ouke  Power  Co 

371170-Nantahala  Power  8  Light  Co 

374000  -Yadkin, Inc 

380800- Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co 

381160  -Otter  Tail  Power  Co 

390430- Cincinnati  Gas  8  Elec.  Co . 

390470  Cleveland  Elect.  Illuminating  Co  .  . 
390500-  Columbus  and  Southern  Ohio  Elec. 

Co. 


Year- 
end   Average 


390560 -Dayton  Power  8  Light  Co 

391330— Ohio  Edison  Co 

391370-Ohio  Electric  Co 

391410— Ohio  Power  Co 

391470- Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp 

391680— Toledo  Edison  Co 

400970— Oklahoma  Gas  8  Electric  Co 

401320-  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma. 

410250— California-Pacific  Utilities  Co 

411270-  Pacific  Power  8  Light  Co 

411390-Portland  General  Electric  Co 

420350-Citizens'  Electric  Co 

420520— Duquesne  Light  Co 

420850-Hershey  Electric  Co 

421140— Metropolitan  Edison  Co 

421330— Pennsylvania  Electric  Co 

421350— Pennsylvania  Power  Co 

421370- Pennsylvania  Power  8  Light  Co., 


6.3 

10.0 

10.5 

5.0 

9.1 

8.0 

13.1 

11.4 

11.5 

10.5 

5.1 

11.6 

.8 

10.1 

12.9 

12.1 

12.7 

4.4 

13  8 

9.6 

8.8 

7.5 

10.7 

17.4 

10.9 

11.2 

7.8 

8.2 

9.2 

8.2 

2.7 

5.4 

11.6 

11.4 

10.7 

14.6 

8.2 

9.6 

11.3 

5.6 


10 
10.9 

6.5 
10,1 

6.8 
10.  S 
11.4 
10.7 
12.6 


6.4 

10.2 

10.8 

5.0 

9.2 

8.4 

14.6 

11.7 

11.8 

10.7 

5.2 

11.7 

.8 

11.3 

13.5 

12.8 

12.9 

4.4 

14.6 

9.7 

9.2 

7.7 

11.2 

18.0 

II. 1 

11.6 

8.5 

8.3 

9.3 

8.8 

2.7 

5.1 

12.0 

12.2 

10.7 

15.0 

8.2 
10.1 
11.9 

7.0 
13.4 
10.0 
12.1 
13.5 
13.2 

8.3 
11.3 
12.3 

6.6 
10.9 

7.1 
11.4 
11.  S 
12.1 
13.1 


28400 


Company  name 


'ear- 
end   Average 


421440— Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

421480— Philadelphia  Electric  Power  Co 

421660-Safe  Hartxjr  Water  Power  Corp 

421820— UGI  Corp 

421870— West  Penn  Power  Co 

440260— Wackslone  Valley  Electric  Co 

440600— Narragansett  Electric  Co 

440710— Newport  Electric  Corp 

45U80-LKkhart  Power  Co -- 

4^1320— South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.... 

460240-Blxk  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co 

461 110— Northwester n  Public  Service  Co 

470940- Kingsport  Power  Co 

471500— Tapoco.Inc - 

480280— Central  Power  i  Light  Co 

48034O— Community  Public  Service  Co 

480390-Dallas  Power  t  Light  Co 

48045O-EI  Paso  Electric  Co 

480860— Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co 

481200— Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co 

481240— Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co... 

431320— Southwestern  Public  Service  Co 

481380— Texas  Electric  Service  Co 

481550— Texas  Power  &  Light  Co 

481900-West  Texas  Utilities  Co 

491450— Utah  Power  &  Light  Co 

500220— Central  Vermont  Pub.  Ser.  Corp 

500470— Green  Mountain  Power  Corp 

501300-Vermont  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.... 
510350— VarmoBt  Yankee    Nuclear    Power 

Corp - 

510400-Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co.  of  Va.. 

511160— Old  Dominion  Power  Co 

511520— Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co 

531240— Puget  Sound  Power  8i  Light  Co 

531630— Washington  Water  Power  Co 

540120— Appalachian  Power  Co 

54095O-»lonongah«la  Power  Co 

541900-Wheeling  Electric  Co 

550330— Consofidated  Wqter  Power  Co 

SS0680— lake  Superior  District  Power  Co — 

550720— Madison  Gas  8>  Electric  Co 

550920— Northern  States  Power  Co 

550950— Northwestern  Wisconsin  Electric  Co. 
551420-S«perior  Water.  Light  &  Power  Co.. 

551710— Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co — 

551770— Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co 

551880-Wi-,con5in  Power  &  Litjht  Co 

551820— Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp 

551850— Wisconsin  River  Powef  Co 

560130— Cheyenne  Light.  Fuel  &  Power  Co... 
550280— Lincoln  Service  Corp 

Totil 


I  Preliminary  data  subject  to  later  verificatio^, 
tpprovaL 
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THE  IMPACrr  OF  REVENUE  i  IHARING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President, 
ray  Weldenbaum,  a  distinguisl^ed 
mist  and  academician,  has 
excellent  article  entitled  the 
Impacts  of  Revenue  Sharing."' 
cle  points  out  a  number  of  positive 
pects    of    revenue    sharing 
doubts  about  the  arguments 
nue  sharing  is  unnecessary 
and  local  deficits  which  madp 
sharing  necessary  have  been 
or  eliminated. 

Professor  Weidenbaum  suggests  that 
such  deficits  still  exist  and  thi  ,t 
sharing  is  needed  to  overcomi 
rent  financial  disparities  tha 
many  cities  and  States.  But 
portantly,  the  revenue  sharini 
serves  to  enhance  local  decisjonmi 
and  economic  efiQclency.  In 
continuing  discussion  concerning 
newal  of  the  revenue  sharing 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  haije 
tide  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  <he  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PoTTNTiAi  Impacts  of  Reventte  Sharimc 
(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 
(Note. — This  Is  one  of  a  series  of  occasion- 
al reprints  publislied  by  the  American  En- 
terprise Instlttite  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
searcli.  Tlie  series  Is  Intended  to  provide 
wider  circulation  within  policy  making 
and  academic  circles  for  selected  papers 
and  speeches  by  scholars  and  others  asso- 
ciated with  the  Institute.  The  views  herein 
are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  the  staff,  officers 
or  trustees  of  AEI.) 

The  October  1972  enactment  of  a  program 
to  share  federal  revenues  with  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  was  a  landmark  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  federal  system.  The  New 
York  Times  labeled  the  passage  of  general 
revenue  sharing  as  "Updated  Federalism" 
and  called  it  "the  most  fundamental  change 
of  this  century  in  fiscal  relationships  between 
Federal,  state,  and  local  governments."  '  V/ith 
barely  more  than  two  years  having  passed 
since  the  first  revenue-sharing  payments 
were  made,  it  obviously  is  premature  to  at- 
tempt any  definitive  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram. However,  one  can  speculate  about  the 
likely  results  of  the  program. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  legislation  (tech- 
nically, the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972,  Public  Law  92-512)  may  be  use- 
ful. The  law  authorizes  and  appropriates 
funds  for  quarterly  payments  totaling  $30.2 
billion  over  the  calendar  years  1972  through 
1976.  The  funds  are  distributed  among  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  one  of  two  formulas, 
whichever  yields  the  highest  share.  The 
"three  factor"  formula  distributes  the  funds 
on  the  basis  of  population,  tax  effort,  and  per 
capita  Income.  The  "five  factor"  formula 
also  includes  urbanized  population  and  state 
Income  tax  collections.  Because  the  InltUil 
total  of  the  state  shares  exceeds  the  availa- 
ble authorizations,  all  shares  are  then  re- 
duced proportionally.  The  reason  for  the  In- 
tricate computation  formula?  The  compro- 
mise permits  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
versions  to  be  used. 

Within  each  state,  one-third  of  the  funds 
goes  to  the  state  government  and  two-thirds 
to  local  governments.  Distribution  among 
local  general -purpose  units  (counties,  cities, 
and  towns)  is  based  on  the  "three  factor" 
formula.  The  allotments  are  paid  automa- 
tically and  no  extensive  application  process 
is  required.  However,  several  "strings"  have 
been  attached  to  the  use  of  the  money: 

1.  Local  governments  mtist  spend  their  al- 
lotments within  designated  "priority"  areas: 
public  safety,  environmental  protection  (In- 
cluding sanitation),  public  transportation, 
health,  recreation,  libraries,  social  services 
for  the  poor  and  aged,  financial  administra- 
tion, and  "ordinary  and  necessary"  capital 
expenditures.  This  restriction  does  not  apply 
to  state  governments. 

2.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  or  sex  is  not  permitted 
in  any  program  financed  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  revenue-sharing  funds. 

3.  The  money  may  not  be  used  as  match- 
ing funds  to  obtain  other  federal  grants-in- 
aid. 

4.  Construction  workers  pai-d  with  revenue- 
sharing  money  must  receive  at  least  the  wage 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  activity  in 
the  locality. 

5.  State  and  local  governments  must  pub- 
lish plans  and  publicly  account  for  their 
use  of  the  revenue -sharing  money. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


RF.VENTJi:     SHARING    AND    THE    FEDERAL    SYSTEM 

Revenue  sharing  can  be  expected  to  foster 
the  attainment  of  its  basic  objective  of  in- 
creasing the  relative  importance  of  the  state 
and  local  portions  of  the  public  sector  of  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  federal. 
In  the  words  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  legislation 
provides  "a  very  definite  tilt"  in  the  balance 
of  fiscal  federalism,  away  from  centralized 
policy  making  and  toward  matching  needs 
and  resources  at  the  state  and  local  levels.^ 

Although  It  appears  dlfiicult  to  calibrate 
the  shift  preciselj',  direct  federal  employ- 
ment, purchases,  and  other  outlays  will  be 
icis  than  tliey  likely  would  have  been  In  the 
n.jience  of  revenue  sharing.  Conversely,  the 
employment,  procurements,  and  other  ex- 
penditures by  state  and  local  governments 
will  be  somewhat  larger  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  greater  relative  Im- 
portance of  state  aad  local  government  will 
develop  in  a  qualitative  as  well  as  quantita- 
tive sense.  Whereas  formerly  financial  aid 
programs  were  shaped  first  by  the  Congress 
as  It  voted  for  grants-in-aid  and  then  by  fed- 
eral personnel  administering!  the  aid  pro- 
grams, more  of  such  expenditure  decisions 
will  now  be  made  by  statie  and  local  ofBcials. 

To  a  modest  extent,  revenue  sharing  will 
mean  that  Eo.^le  of  the  smaller  and  middle 
size  locaJ  governments  will  obtain  a  more 
equitable  share  of  the  total  amount  of  fed- 
eral flriancial  assistance  available  to  state 
aad  local  governments.  Those  governments 
now  lacking  staffs  wise  in  the  ways  of  fed- 
eral government  "grantsmanshlp"  will  re- 
ceive their  revenue-sharing  allotments  auto- 
matically. Many  communities  with  popula- 
tions between  10,000  and  20,000  report  that 
they  have  never  even  applied  for  federal  aid 
or  that  the  detailed  information  required  in 
making  application  for  many  programs  has 
deterred  them.  Even  some  of  the  larger  cities 
say  they  have  given  up  applying  for  rela- 
tively small  grants  because  of  the  paperwork 
burden  .=• 

The  city  of  Fountain  Valley,  California  re- 
ported In  late  1972  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations:  "We 
did  not  apply  for  a  g^rant  for  bicycle  trails 
since  the  amount  which  would  be  received 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  amount  of  work 
In  applying."  The  city  of  Warren,  Michigan 
lamented  that  the  regional  office  of  one 
federal  agency  boasted  that  it  had  reduced 
the  administrative  cost  of  processing  a  $10,- 
000  loan  to  $10,000!* 

On  balance.  It  can  be  anticipated  that  the 
total  flow  of  federal  disbursements  to  state 
and  local  governments  will  be  gerater  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been.  Even  though 
revenue  sharing  may  to  some  extent  inhibit 
Increases  in  grants-in-aid  to  states  and  local- 
ities, in  part  revenue  sharing  will  also  limit 
the  growth  of  other  federal  non-grant  pro- 
grams. The  Increased  amounts  of  federal  non- 
grant  funds  furneled  Into  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program  could  represent  sizable  new  fi- 
nancial support  for  states  and  localities, 
since  previously  these  funds  were  not  avail- 
able to  these  governmental  units.  Hence,  the 
net  effect  of  general  revenue  sharing  will  be 
to  expand  state  and  local  revenues. 

In  1972,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  there 
was  virtually  no  growth  In  the  number  of 
federal  grants-in-aid.  Several  factors  were 
at  work.  Including  presidential  vetoes,  the 
enactment  of  general  revenue  sharing,  and 
a  generally  unfavorable  climate  for  new  gov- 
ernment spending  programs.  In  dollar  terms, 
federal  disbursements  for  grants-in-aid  are 
merely  showing  a  slowing  of  what  has  been 
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a  remarkably  rapid  growth  trend  in  the  last 
few  years.  From  a  total  of  $35.9  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  these  outlays  rose  to  $37.4 
billion  in  fiscal  1973  and  are  projected  to 
reach  $45.6  bllUon  In  fiscal  1976.'  There  is  no 
certainty  that  these  levels  will  be  reached 
but  the  talk  of  wholesale  slashes  and  cut- 
baclcs  Is  not  supported  by  the  available 
ligures. 

Almost  paradoxically,  the  total  public  sec- 
tor will  not  grow  as  fast  as  It  would  have 
grown  without  revenue  sharing.  Indirectly, 
some  revenue-sharing  money  will  be  used  for 
reducing  state  or  local  taxes  or,  more  likely, 
for  slowing  down  what  has  been  the  very 
rapid  growth  lii  revenue  from  these  tax 
sources.  One  recent  study  estimates  that,  on 
the  average,  the  annual  flow  of  $5.5  billion 
of  general  revenue  sharing  will  result  In  In- 
creased state  and  local  expenditures  of  about 
$3-3  bUllon;  the  rem^iinder  is  likely  to  be 
devoted  to  tax  reduction.*  That  conclusion 
Is  supported  by  the  Treasury  Department's 
report  on  the  planned  use  of  revenue-sharing 
money:  "Almost  half  of  the  $2.96  billion 
represented  in  the  third  entitlement  period 
reports  is  being  spent  In  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
duce taxes,  prevent  an  Increase  in  taxes, 
prevent  enactment  of  new  taxes  or  reduce 
the  amount  of  tax  rate  Increase." '  This  may 
be  a  conservative  figure,  since  many  units  of 
government  have  not  yet  ventured  to  predict 
the  effect  that  the  money  will  have  on  their 
total  tax  effort. 

RKVENUE    SHARING    AND    ECONOMIC    EFFICIENCY 

A  key  technical  difference  between  grants- 
in-aid  and  general  revenue  sharing  is  that 
the  former  works  through  both  the  "Income" 
and  the  "price"  effects,  while  the  latter  works 
only  through  the  "income"  effects.  That 
means  that  grants-in-aid  provide  a  Ootible 
incentive  to  Increase  spending  by  state  and 
local  governments.  First — aud  similar  to 
revenue  sharing — grants  Increase  the  reve- 
nues or  income  of  states  and  localities,  thus 
enabling  these  governmental  \iiUts  to  spend 
more.  But  grants-in-aid  have  a  second  effect : 
they  lower  the  price  of  certaU:  categories  of 
public  goods.  For  example,  a  lifty-fifty 
matching  grant  on  a  $5  million  library  means 
that  it  only  costs  the  county  or  city  $2.5 
uiillioii  to  buUd  the  library.  At  the  lower 
price,  the  demand  is  higher.  Few  can  resist 
tlie  argument  tliat  our  city  will  "lose"  the 
federal  money  if  we  do  not  match  it.  Not 
only  is  the  local  "price"  of  the  aided  public 
goods  thus  reduced  in  relation  to  other  pub- 
lic undertakings,  but  it  Is  reduced  In  relation 
to  private  goods  as  well.  Thus,  grants-in-aid 
tend  to  encourage  a  greater  amount  of  pur- 
chases of  public  goods  (aud  hence  a  larger 
public  sector)  by  altering  the  relative  prices 
of  public  goods  vis-a-vis  private  goods. 

Revenue  sharing  does  not  have  that  "price  ' 
cflect.  If  a  city  wants  to  build  a  $5  million 
library.  It  will  have  to  pay  the  full  $5  million. 
Even  if  the  $5  million  is  all  taken  out  of  the 
revenue-sharing  fund,  there  will  be  full  citi- 
zen knowledge  that  the  money  could  have 
been  used  for  another  purpose,  perhaps  al- 
leviathig  the  need  for  a  tax  increase  or  even 
allowuig  a  tax  decrease.  Of  course,  if  a  local 
government  uses  revenue  sharing  to  reduce 
taxes,  there  will  be  a  subsequent  but  usually 
modest  reduction  ia  the  future  revenue- 
sharing  funds  which  the  locality  receives, 
since  the  allocation  of  revenue  sharing  is 
based  in  part  on  local  tax  effort.  This  factor 
might  modify  a  local  unit's  incentive  to  use 
reventie-sharlng  funds  to  reduce  taxes. 

Again  unlike  revenue  sharing,  grants-in- 
aid  tend  to  encourage  wasteful  or  low  yield 
tindertaklngs,  because  of  the  federal  match - 
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Ing  money.  In  this  day  of  concern  with  cost- 
benefii  analysis,  let  us  assume  a  program 
whose  benefits  to  society  are  less  than  the 
costs  to  society — say  benefits  of  $800  and 
costs  of  $1,000,  with  a  beneflt-coet  ratio  of 
0.8.  Should  such  a  project  be  undertaken? 
The  realistic  answer  is  that  It  depends  on 
who  gets  the  benefits  and  who  paj-s  the  costs 
and,  of  cotirse,  on  who  makes  the  decisions. 
If  In  the  hyp>othetlcal  example,  there  Is  a  SO 
percent  matching  grant  available  from  a 
federal  agency,  the  locality  may  find  that 
the  pertinent  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  proj- 
ect is  comparable  to  the  calculation  of  pri- 
vate costs  and  benefits.  That  Is,  if  the  locality 
will  stand  to  gain  the  $800  In  benefits  but 
only  have  to  pay  one-half  of  the  $1,000  costs, 
the  pertinent  benefit-cost  ratio  for  local  decl- 
.sion  makers  is  not  an  unfavorable  0.8  but  a 
rather  attractive  1.6  ($800  of  benefits  to  $500 
of  local  costs).  It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  the 
local  interests  continue  to  push  so  strongly 
for  federal  projects  in  their  area,  even  quite 
marginal  ones,  so  long  as  the  national  tax- 
payer will  stibsidize  the  programs.  Again, 
revenue  sharing  is  an  attractive  alternative 
to  that  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 

THOSE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  "STTKPLtTSES" 

Recent  discussion  of  state  and  local  sur- 
pluses seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  sta- 
tistical mirage.  Opponents  of  revenue  shar- 
ing have  pointed  to  the  large  surpluses  of 
state  and  local  governments  that  have  been 
reported  In  the  national  Income  accounts  as 
an  Indication  of  the  ability  of  states  and 
localities  to  function  without  additional  fed- 
eral aid.  Tliese  accounts,  which  underlie  the 
gross  national  product  and  other  aggregate 
measures  of  the  economy,  are  designed  for 
and  aie  extremely  useful  for  gauging  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  various  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

However,  they  are  not  Intended  to  be 
measures  of  financial  condltlcHi.  Thus,  stu- 
dents of  government  finance  utilize  Instead 
the  anmial  tnidget  to  examine  the  fiscal 
status  of  the  federal  government.  The  data 
which  aj-e  most  comparable  to  the  federal 
budget  arc  those  contained  in  the  reports 
of  the  Governments  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  This  body  of  Information  is 
ba.sed  on  the  accounting  systems  of  states 
and  localities. 

A  very  different  picture  emerges  from  an 
examination  of  the  Census  reports  than  is 
generally  appreciated.  In  the  first  year  1971, 
rather  than  tJie  surplus  of  $2.3  billion  shown 
In  the  national  income  figure,  Censiis  re- 
ported a  deficit  of  $4.7  billion  on  the  part 
of  state  and  local  governments.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1972  (the  latest  period  for  which  data 
are  available)  the  Bureau  reported  a  sttrplus 
of  $300  million  for  all  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, compared  to  the  $8.6  billion  surplus 
shown  In  the  national  Income  accotmts." 

Clearly,  a  wry  different  picture  emerged 
from  an  examination  of  the  Census  data  than 
!,-cnerally  has  been  reported.  The  cumulative 
deficit  of  $4.4  billion  recorded  by  states  and 
localities  In  the  two-year  period  1  July  1970 
to  30  June  1972  Is  hardly  an  Indication  of 
their  having  entered  any  fiscal  Valhalla. 

When  the  overall  statistics  on  state  aud 
local  finance  are  broken  down,  it  is  clear 
that  many  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  are 
faced  with  deficits  rather  than  surpltiscs.  As 
shown  m  Table  1,  seventeen  of  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  thirty  large  cities  are  running 
in  the  red,  repoitiug  a  net  deficit  of  $679.5 
million  iu  their  most  recent  fiscal  year.  The 
problem  clearly  Is  long-standing:  seven  of 
the  thirty  cities  showed  cumulative  deficits 
In  their  general  fund  balances,  making  the 
net  deficit  for  the  thirty  cities  $658.8  million 
(see  Table  2). 
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TABLE  1 -REVENUES  VERSUS  EXPENDITURLS  111  30  LArcGr 
CITIES,  1972 

(General  furxl  w  equivalent;  dolUfs  in  milltonsl 


City 


Milwaukee. ^42.1  IU0.3 

Nashville 44.1  41.5 

Pittsburgh $2.2  17.0 

Denver I7.S  n.t 

Memphis 812  79.7 

Oetrort 4S12  440.7 

Chicago 396.0  382.0 

Columbus SO.t  «.l 

Sao  Diego 6S.7  63.6 

Seattle 64.1  62.3 

San  Francisco 505.8  492.4 

Minneapolis. 41.9  40.8 

NewOrfcans 67.7  67.7 

San  Antonio 4S.8  49.2 

PhoenU (8.1  (9.8 

Boston 312.4  315.6 

Dallas 89.2  90.1 

Cincinnati 55.9  .56.4 

Los  Angeles 288.5  294.0 

Kansas  City 59.7  61.0 

Baltimore 382.4  390.7 

Indianapolis 44.4  45.5 

Houston 125  6  129.7 

Atlanta 58.5  €0.5 

St.  Louis 120.4  124.9 

Jacksonville 68.6  6L1 

Buffalo 74.3  79.7 

New  York 7,115.8  7,772.0 

Philadrtphia 477.9  526.7 

CievelaiiJ 81.8  95.0 

Total 11,563.1    12,242.6 
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(10) 
(1.0) 
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(3.4) 
(3.7) 
(4.3) 
(7.3) 
(9.2) 
(10. 2> 
(16.1) 
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Source:  Compiled  in  1973  by  the  Advisory  Commis'iion  on 
Irtergovemmental  Relations  from  mo5t  recently  published  finan- 
<  <ai  t  epo'  (5  available  for  each  city,  genetsi;>  in  1972. 


T/.8L1    2     ACCUMULATED   SURPLUS   OR   DEFICIT    i:j    A 
LARGE  CITIES,  1972 

jCeneral  fund  or  equivalent;  dolliii;  in  millionsl 


City 

HewYotkCiby 

Chicago ._ 

Los  Angeles. 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Houston 

C<iHin»ore 

A',  (epaited 
by  city 

0 

2.2 

NA 

tiO.l) 

(20.5) 

12.6 

6.5 

4.8 

:      'V^ 

28.5 

48.1 

4.8 

2.4 

27.8 

4.0 

(3.5) 

.5 

2.7 

1.7 

10. 0 

14.5 

3.4 

7.2 

.6 

5.7 

2.5 

.5 

2.9 

4.4 

132.6 

C 

Adjusted 
cash  basis 

(657.6) 

^'"na'*. 

(29.2) 
(17.2) 

13.6 
9.2 
3.8 
(13.6) 
2,0 

17.5 

79.9 
4.8 
2.8 

42.0 
5.6 

(3.5) 
(.8) 
3.0 
1.7 

14.7 

15.4 

7.3 

7.2 

.7 

10.1 
1.6 

2:5 

5.4 

'eshbalaiKs 

(DePit) 

js  perrent 

of  annual 

refill  c«s 

(9.2) 

(47. 5> 

t6.i) 
<3.7) 
10.8 
2.4* 

Dallas. 

Cle-^eland 

Indianapolis 

Miiwauke* 

osii  Fraacisco 

Sdii  Diego 

4.3 

45' 

12.  S 

15.8 
7.3 

San  Antonio 

5.T 

6o!.ton_ 

Memphis 

St.  Loui", 

New  Orleans. 

Phoenix. 

Columbus 

13.4 
6.7 
«2.9) 

3.3 

Seatile        

22.9 

Jacksonville. 

Pittsburgh 

26.3 
7.9 

Denver. 

Kansas  City 

«tlanla. 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

8.2 

1.2 

17.3 

2.1 

.9 

Nashville 

"■iiineapolis 

6.3 
12.9 

Totll...    ... 

L658.6).. 

Source:  Cornpiled  in  1973  by  the  Advisory  Cofflmission  en 
Intergoveininental  Relations  uom  most  recently  published 
hnancial  reports  ivailaUe  for  tacfi  cftv,  nneratty  In  1972. 
"dju^.lments  to  the  data  were  made  by  tne  Commission. 
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ST.\TE    ANP    LOCAL    DECISION    :M-M<  ING 

P-.Thaps  one  of  the  most  importan 
oi  re\enue  sharing  will  be  the 
the   .'s.rticHire   of  decision   making 
and  local  government.  e.'?pecially 
titil  t,5  strengthen  the  pc.'-ltion  of  elf  : 
cial.s.  Under  the  giant-iu-aid  sy-steui 
gram  department  of  the  state,  city.  ( 
tvpiCi'.ily  looks  to  its  counferpiirt  in 
ei-.U  biireaucracy  for  guidr.nce  and  \c  -. 
Where  the  federal  apeuc--  provlrie;-  i 
siiare  of  the  funds,  such  I'ederal  i-.; 
control  may  be  siihstaiitial. 

Thus,  in  effect,  a  state  rt-uO--  ('• 
may  find  itself  more  beliolden  to  il 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads— from  '.vhi 
ceii-es  90  percent  of   the  cost  of 
hii'.hv.ays — than  to  the  governor  i>r 
islatiu-e.  To  a  lesser  extent,  similar 
sliips  e.xist  between  state  educalioi 
menis  and  the  U.S.  OrTice  of  Educ 
tnecu  local  health  oPices  and  t'.e 
Itc  Health  Service,  and  ;-o  fnrll\. 

Revenue-sharing    funds,    i'\   v  >ti 
allocated  by  popularly  elected  offic 
the  legislature  that  will  decide  t'^ 
which  the  state  government's  shar  i 
put.  Similarly,  the  city  councils 
coni'nLsslons  will  eserclse  the  deci 
ing  power  over  the  local  shares.  Thii  i 
portant    shift    of    pciwer    from 
legislative  branches  may  well  occur 
ing  the  shift  from  federal  to  state 
cisicn  making. 

To  the  extent  tha:  more  of  the 
making  and  hence  action  is  shifte  1 
states  and  their  subdivisions,  tiiei 
more  capable  of  attracting  high 
sonr.el   and   thus  become   more   eff 
carrving  out  tlieir  functions  and 
The  greater  financial  resources 
In  both  recruitment  and  retention 
peo))le.  For  too  long,  talented  peof  1 
ested  in  government  service  have  j 
to  Washington,  while  state  or  loca 
ment  was  too  often  dismissed  as 
Revenue  sharing  will  bo  no  p.-xna 
should  help  to  improve  the  situati 

A    related    Impact    is    the 
special-purpose    districts — which    v 
fire  protection  to  mosquito 
which  have  continued   to  prolifera 
cent  years — to  merge   into  genera:  -purpose 
units.  This  incentive  is  provided  by 
local  revenue-sharing  payments  to 
cities,     towns,    and    other    genera 
governments.  Because  the  allocation 
is  based  in  part  on  tax  effort, 
cities   will   benefit   by   Incorporating 
districts  whenever  they  can. 
number  of  overlapping  Jurisdictiojis 
•  significant  reform  of  local  govern 

Although  not  precisely  Intentlono  1 
suit  of  the  federal  auditing  requireii  >ent 
also  strengthen   financial   and  pro|  ram 
ministration  at  state  and  local   levels, 
general -revenue -sharing   law   prov 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 


abaten  ent 


•  less  than  $500,000. 
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audits  of  revenue-sharing  funds  periornied 
by  state  and  local  governnieuts.  if  the  state 
or  local  audit  procediu-es  are  considered  sutJi- 
dently  reliable. 

The  Treasury  Department  lius  indicn*"<;d 
that  it  will  rely  on  an  audit  section  o:  some 
twenty-to-t<,verily-five  people,  who  will  mritn- 
ly  perform  spot  checks  of  only  a  s.imple  o£ 
tlie  recipient  governments.!-  The  comptroller 
general,  an  Independent  ofSclril  who  reports 
directly  to  the  Con^re-s,  is  authorii^ed  to 
revie.v  tli<»  wor-:  don^  by  Treasury  as  wsll 
as  by  state  aiid  loca!  governments.  The  comp- 
troller i^eneral  has  induaicd  hip  concern  tliRt 
the  funds  be  spent  "eiiiciently"'  and  contrib- 
tite  to  the  "eiTectiveiicss"  of  the  programs  In 
which  they  are  used. 

In  Jane  lPi72.  the  GeuevHl  Ao'jountint 
Office  (GAO)  published  auditing  standards 
for  all  levels  of  governnient.  The  .standard-? 
provide  Ilia:  a  G.\0  audit  rh^uld  include 
"■ovieTs  of  efticltiicy  ni'd  e"Oi>c.my  in  the  use 
of  resources  and  of  tli°  effectiveness  of  the 
vesul'.j  Of  the  nctivitv  under  review.  In  re- 
vlev>-ing  the  audits  periormed  by  states  ntid 
localities,  empha.sis  is  to  be  placed  on  staif 
compcience.  independence  from  political 
cr>iur<jl,  and  professional  prolicienoy.'"  T'li.s 
in:i.y  bt  a  toll  order  for  .sonte  local  govern- 
inems,  and  involve  delicate  questions  con- 
r?rnin?  the  allocation  of  powers  within  the 
federal  system.  Yet,  imr^rovements  in  the  fis- 
cal coiurols  of  mnny  governmental  tinlts  are 
likelv  to  be  encouraged  tts  the  ro-uU  of  the 
greater  external  Interest  and  concern. 

CONCHF.SSIONAI,    CHANCES 

During  the  long  process  of  conpres.'-ioual 
delibfratiuu.  a  number  of  changes  were  made 
in  the  original  revenue-sharing  proposals, 
Eome  of  them  doing  some  violence  to  the 
basic  concept  of  sharing  general  revenues 
without  strings.  A  five-year  fixed-dollar 
iimount  was  substituted  for  the  earlier  plan 
to  disburse  permanently  and  automatically 
a  predeslgnated  share  of  the  personal  income 
tax  bare.  During  a  five-year  period,  the  Con- 
gress bhould  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
review  the  wisdom  of  its  actions.  Because  the 
legislation  is  both  an  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation act,  it  provides  considerably  more 
assitrance  to  the  recipients  than  the  annually 
appropriated  grant-in-aid. 

It  does  seem,  however,  that  the  five-year 
limitation  has  restrained  localities  in  making 
their  allocations  of  funds.  Apparently,  some 
communities  are  reluctant  to  Incorporate  the 
revenue-sharing  funds  into  their  operating 
budgets,  concentrating  instead  on  capital 
projects,  because  of  uncertainty  over  the 
continuation  of  the  program  beyond  1976. 
Dell  S.  Wright  has  pointed  out  that  this 
emphasis  on  capital  outlays  may  not  be  un- 
warrant«d  In  some  communities.  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  does  not  have  a 
school  building  built  after  the  year  1910." 

A  survey  of  local  officials  in  the  spring  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TABLE  3.    LOCAL  USE  OF  REVENUE-SHARING  FUNDS  \h  1973 
|tn  millions  of  dollar;) 


1973  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
go'.'ennnentai  Relations  (ACIR)  revealed  a 
pattern  of  response.'-  The  following  are  the 
an<'wers  to  the  que.stion,  "Did  uncertainty 
about  tlte  future  of  revenue  sharing  have 
an  Important  bearir.g  on  the  way  your  gov- 
prnijifit  de-.-idcd  to  .spend  its revenue-shaiiut; 
funds.' 


Budget 

Count!/ 

City 

OfTicfris 

Officials 

Official 

Yes  . 

21 

56 

28 

Ko  .. 

21 

32 

31 

Nu  decision  -._ 

1 



__ 

Tl-e  following  are  the  responses  that  ACIR 
received  to  its  follow-up  question  as  to 
whether  the  uncertainty  influenced  the  local 
otBcials  tn  t:se  the  money  for  capital  outlays 
nrd  cthrr  nonrecurring  expenses: 

Vi'dgct    Couuiy      City 
Ojf'cer.i  Ofjicials  Offtciu'.^ 

Yes  .- 12  52  27 

No  ..    6  4  1 

Nt  df^clsion 4 

The  Treasury  Department's  report  on 
p'.Hii'.'.pd  u^e  of  the  revenue -sliariug  fuiid.-< 
conOrms  that  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
the  joi-al  share  is  being  applied  to  capital 
projects.  As  shown  in  Table  3.  local  govern- 
ments are  using  more  than  half  of  their 
curre.'it  re'.'enue  sharing  for  capital  purposes 
($991  million  versus  8>909  million). 

Perhaps  the  most  ttnfortunate  change  from 
oritjinal  proposals  Is  the  requU'ement  that 
the  local  ?hnre  only  be  tised  for  designated 
•■priority"  areas,  which  notably  exclude  wel- 
fare and  education.  The  areas  "blessed"  by 
the  Congress  comprise  public  safety,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  public  transportation, 
hcnltli.  recreation,  libraries,  social  services, 
and  capital  outlays.  That  change  would  ap- 
pear undesirable  on  both  conceptual  ar.vl 
practical  grou'-.d.s.  Conceptually,  such  pro- 
gram "strings"  violate  the  basic  notion  c? 
ptittlng  the  responsibility  for  allocating  nnd 
spending  the  fimds  right  on  the  local  govern- 
ments receiving  the  money:  If  the  citizens 
do  not  like  how  tlie  revenue-sharing  money 
is  being  spent,  they  know  exactly  who  to 
blame  and  hold  accountable — and  defeat,  if 
they  wish,  at  the  next  election. 

At  the  practical  level,  limiting  the  local 
two-thirds  of  the  reveitue-sharlng  money  to 
specific  priority  areas,  no  matter  how  worthy 
those  areas  may  be.  multiplies  the  tmpro- 
ductive  overhead  and  paper  shuEQing  that 
revenue  siiaring  Is  designed  to  cut  down. 
Eacli  locality  must  set  up  an  accounting 
system  to  show  the  Inevitable  federal  audi- 
tors that  the  revenue-sharing  money  Is  being 
spent  for  parks  or  sewers  or  some  other  des- 
ignated local  activity  that  the  national  legis- 
lature has  ruled  to  be  a  priority  In  every 
locality.  Woe  unto  the  unfortunate  local 
governments  that  are  caught  using  a  penny 
of  the  money  for  what,  by  default.  Congress 
must  consider  "low  priority" — particularly 
the  financing  of  pitblic  schools. 


Counties 

C 

ties 

Townships,  etc. 

Opef- 

atlng    Capital 

Total 

Expenditure 
category 

Counties 

Cities 

pital 

Townships 

etc. 

Total 

Expenditure 
category 

Oper- 
ating 

C3[ 

ital 

Oper 
atlni 

Capital 

Oper- 
ating 

Capital 

Oper- 
ating  Capital 

Oper- 
ating 

Ca 

Oper- 
ating 

Capital 

Oper- 
ating    Capi'.al 

Public  safety 

83 
IS 
53 
35 
9 
11 
24 
2S 

90 
32 
88 
43 
28 

io' 

37 

7 
4 

2i 
2 

1 

i; 

... 

87 
72 
105 
25 
56 
..... 

27          12 
7            6 
18           21 

3  2 

4  5 
2 

\ '[. 

487 
102 
118 

58 

36 

22  . 

45 

41  . 

189 

110 

216 

70 

89 

13 

General  government 

154  . 

65 

7 

19 
S 

16  . 

2  . 

2  . 
0). 

235 

Environmefital 

Education 

Housing  and  community 
development 

19. 

12  . 

.    ..  .          28 

Transportation 

Health 

.  .-.              33 

Recreation 

Libraries 

Economic 
development 

Total ......' 

3  . 

( 

FinarKial  administration. 

258        479 

583 

444 

68 

68 

909          991 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasurv.  "General  Revenue  Sharing-  the  Third  Planned  Um 
Reports"  (Washington:  U.S.  Governmeiil  Piintins  Office,  1973). 
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GEOCItAFHIC    DISTRIBUTION 

It  is  also  revealing  to  compare  existing 
grants-in-aid  with  the  state-by-state  distri- 
bution of  revenue-sharing  money  resulting 
from  congressional  decisions  and  to  relate  the 
states*  proportions  of  total  revenue-sharing 
funds  with  their  respective  shares  of  U.S. 
personal  income  and  population.  As  can  be 
Been  In  Table  4,  the  sixteen  states  with  the 
highest  per  capita  income  (plus  the  District 
of  Columbia)  receive  a  slightly  smaller  share 


of  revenue  sharing  than  of  program  grants 
(49  percent  versus  62  percent).  Although  the 
proportion  of  revenue-sharing  funds  gc^ng  to 
these  states  Is  slightly  above  what  one  might 
expect  If  the  funds  were  distributed  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  poptilatlon,  the  income  dis- 
tribution factor  has  a  mildly  equalizing  ef- 
fect. These  high  Income  states  with  53.1  per- 
cent of  total  VS.  personal  income  receive 
only  49  percent  of  revenue-sharing  funds. 

The  seventeen  states  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  income  receive  about  the  same  share 


of  revenue  as  of  grants-in-aid  (20  percent), 
but  above  their  share  based  on  population. 
The  Income  redistribution  effect  Is  greater 
here,  since  these  states  generate  only  about 
14  p>ercent  of  total  VS.  personal  Income.  The 
seventeen  middle -Income  statts  do  relatively 
better  under  reveniie  sharing  than  under  Uie 
grant-in-aid  system  (31  percent  versus  28 
percent).  Their  percentage  of  revenvie-shar- 
Ing  funds  Is  slightly  \tm  than  their  propor- 
tion of  population  or  personal  Income. 


TABLE  4.    STATE  irXOIWES  AND  SHARCS  OF  FEDCRAL  AID  IN  1972 


Stale 


Allotted  3 

Share  of    S'lareofJ  total 

Per'  total      grants-      revenue 

capita      income        in-aid       sharing 

iecoiue   (percent)  (peicenO  (percent) 


ActuaH 
revenue 
sharing 

(Ant  10, 
1973) 

(percent) 


Slw.cof-^ 

total 

Revf nue • 

popula- 

sharing 

tion 

per 

(percent) 

person 

Actual' 


HIGH  INCOME  6R0UP 

District  o(  Columbia.  16.265 

Comiectioit 5,328 

New  York 5,242 

New  Jersey 5,232 

Delaware 5,188 

Alaska 5,141 

Illinois... 5,  UO 

Neveda 5,078 

Hawaii 5,031 

California 4,988 

Maryland 4,88?. 

MicWgan 4,881 

Massachusetts 4,85b 

Colorado 4,574 

Ohio 4,534 

Rhode  Island 4,483 

Washington 4,472 

Total,  high  in- 
come group .. 

MIDDLE  income" 
GROUP 

Pe.i'isylvania 4, 4fc 

Kansas 4.4S5 

Florida 4,378 

Indiana 4,36l> 

iNebtaska 4,355 

Wyoming 4,330 

Iowa. 4,300 

Virginia 4,298 

Minnesota 4,298 

Missouii.. 4,293 

Oregon 4,287 


0.5 

1.7 

10.3 

4.1 

.3 

.2 

6.2 

.3 

.4 

1U.9 

2.1 

4.7 

3.0 

1.1 

5.2 

.5 

1.6 


53.1 


S.7 
1.2 
3.4 
Z.5 
.7 
.2 
1.4 
2.2 
i.8 
2.2 
1.0 


1.6 

1.3 

12.5 

3.0 

.3 

.5 

5.0 

.3 

.5 

11.6 

1.6 

3.8 

3.1 

1.2 

3.4 

.5 

1.8 


52.0 


4.0 

.8 

2.4 

1.6 

.6 

.4 

.9 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

).l 


.4 

1.2 

11. 1 

3.1 

.3 

.1 

5.2 

.2 

.5 

10.5 

2.0 

4.2 

3.1 

1.0 

3.9 

.4 

1.6 


48.S 


5.2 
1.0 
2.8 
2.0 
.8 
.2 
1.4 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 
l.l 


.4 

1.3 

11.1 

3.1 

.3 

.1 

5.1 

■» 

'.5 
10.7 
2.0 
4.2 
3.1 
1.0 
4.0 

.4 
1.5 


49.0 


5.2 
1.0 
2.8 
2.1 
.7 
.2 
1.4 
2.0 
.20 
1.9 
1.0 


.4 

1.5 

8.8 

15 

.3 

.2 

5.4 

2 

".4 
9.8 
1.9 
4.4 
2.8 
1.1 
5.2 

.5 
1.6 


48.0 


.5.7 
1.1 
3.5 
2.5 
.7 
.2 
1.4 
2.3 
1.9 
2.3 
I.O 


$10. 56 
21.45 
32.18 
22.19 
27.79 
20.92 
24.41 
21.06 
34.73 
27.15 
26.36 
24.41 
28.15 
23.17 
19.19 
24.38 
24.40 


22.96 
23.38 
2a  10 
19.71 
28.13 
28.12 
26.71 
22.08 
26.64 
20.77 
25.76 


State 


Arizona 

Wisconsin 

Ne>v  Hampshire. 

Montana 

Texas 

(jBOigia 

Total,  middle 

income  group 32.7 

LOW     INCOVE    ~ 
GROUP 

North  Carolina 3,799  2.1 

Oklahoma 3,795  1.1 

Idaho 3,780  .3 

North  Dakota 3,738  .3 

Utah 3,728  .4 

South  Dakota 3,699  .3 

VerwooL 3,686  .2 

Tennessee.... 3,671  1.6 

Maine 3,610  .4 

Kentucky 3,609  1.3 

WostVifginia 3,594  .7 

NewMeiico 3,564  .4 

Louisiana 3,543  1.4 

South  Carolina 3,477  1.0 

Alabama .  3.420  1.3 

Arkansas 3.365  .7 

Mississf))pi. -  3,137  .7 

Total,  lov/ 

income  group 14.2 

Grandtbtal 100.0 


Allotted' 

revenue 

Sliare  of 

Re.enre • 

Share  of  > 

Shire  of  J 

totjl 

sharing 

total 

sharing 

Per» 

total 

grants- 

revenue 

^*tt 

popula- 

per 

<.<ipita 

income 

in-aid 

sharini 
(pertent 

tkM 

person 

income 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent)  (percent) 

4.263 

.9 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

25.76 

4. 255 

2.0 

1.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

29.62 

4,241 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

19.71 

3,999 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.3 

28.65 

3,991 

4.9 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

5.6 

20.98 

3.909 

2.0 

2.4 

M 

2.1 

2.3 

23. 2C 

28.2 


31.2 


31.3 


34.3 


2.1 

2.5 

2.C 

2.5 

25.97 

1.4 

l.l 

1.1 

1.3 

22.55 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

26.19 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

31.17 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.5 

27.89 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.3 

36.97 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

32.03 

2.6 

1.9 

L9 

1.9 

24.41 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.5 

3a  22 

1.7 

L6 

1.6 

1.6 

26.46 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

29.37 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.5 

31.17 

Z.1 

2.1 

2.3 

1.8 

30.54 

1.2 

Lb 

1.4 

1.3 

30.54 

1.9 

Z2 

1.7 

1.7 

3X08 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

27.81 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.1 

17.7  .. 

4a  04 

19.8 

20.0 

19.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'25,48 

'  Caleadaf  year  data.  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  "Com- 
nierca  News,"  Wasliington,  O.C,  Aug.  27,  1973,  tables  A  and  6. 

'  Fiscal  year  data.  Source:  US,  Oepartrrent  of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of  Accounts,  "Federal  Aid 
to  States,  Fiscal  Year  1972"  (Washiagton:  U.S.  Governrrent  Printing  Office,  1973),  p.  17. 

i  Caleadaf  year  data.  Source:  'Revenue  Sharing  Provides  J30.1  Billion  to  States,  Localities  Over 
Neit  5  years,"  State  Government  News,  October  1972,  p.  3. 

«  Revenues  paid  to  states  and  local  governments  as  of  Aup.  10, 1973.  Source:  U.S.  Department  of 


the  Treasury,  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  Department  of  Treasury  rje*b  (Washington:  U.S.  GovefR- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Aug.  10.  1973X 

•  Estimates  for  July  1,  1972.  U.S.  Department  of  Conimeice,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Current 
Populatioo  Reports:  Estimates  of  the  Population  of  States  l>y  Age:  July  1, 1971  and  July  1,  1972." 
May  1973,  table  1,  p.  2. 

•Allotted  revenue  sharing  far  calendar  year  1972  divided  by  populdtion  estimate  foi  July  i. 
1972  (data  fiom  sources  in  note:.  3  and  b). 

•  U.S.  average. 


A    COMPUC.^TION    fOR    AN.\I.TSIS 

A  major  complication  In  analyzing  the 
effects  of  revenue  .sharing  is  the  fact  that 
many  other  changes  are  occurring  In  fed- 
eral programs  at  the  same  time.  For  example, 
a  related  aspect  of  the  "New  Federalism"  ts 
an  effort  to  consolidate  many  of  the  spe- 
cific categorical  aids  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment Into  fewer  and  broader  srante, 
eliminating  matching  requirements  In  mo£t 
cases. 

Although  the  Nixon  admiuibtraiion  la- 
beled this  effort  "special  revenue  sharing." 
it  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  "gen- 
eral" revenue  sharing  described  here.  Many 
supporters  of  the  basic  revenue-sharing  con- 
cept do  not  agree  with  eliminating  the  indi- 
vidual grants-in-aid,  such  as  model  cities 
and  urban  renewal,  which  have  been  Iden- 
tifled  with  the  "Great  Socletj"  and  earlier 
Democratic  administrations. 

The  special  revenue-sharing  proposals 
would  replace  seventy  categorical  programs 
with  foiu-  special  revenue-sharing  funds: 
urban  community  development,  education, 
manpower  training,  and  law  enforcement. 
Budget  authority  for  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  Is  estimated  at  $7  bUUon.  The 
great  bulk  of  other  existing  grants-in-aid— 
which  are  being  funded  at  an  annual  rat« 


of  about  $39  billion-— presumably  would  re- 
main undistiu-bed. 

These  matters  are  part  of  a  larger  debate 
on  the  question  of  economy  in  government. 
The  most  dramatic  aspect  of  the  new  stj-ug- 
gle  is  presidential  impoundment  of  congres- 
sional appropriations.  Many  Presidents  have 
decided  not  to  spend  all  of  the  funds  that 
Congi-ess  has  voted,  and  there  is  some 
statutory  authority  for  exercising  such  dis- 
cretion. Neverthelees,  the  scale  of  recent 
impoundments  has  been  quite  large,  and 
some  of  the  public  statements  accompanying 
them  may  have  been  luinece.ssarlly  chal- 
lenging to  congressional  prerogatives. 

Although  the  Impoundments  have  upset 
sume  supporters  of  the  programs  affected, 
this  entire  action  should  be  viewed  as  an 
a.spect  of  fiscal  policy,  rathe'  than  the  hi- 
evitable  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  a  new  revenvte-sharing  program.  In  this 
period  of  substantial  Inflation,  restraint  on 
government  spending  does  seem  to  be  an 
appropriate  response.  Inevitably,  opinions 
will  differ  on  which  programs  should  be  cut 
back,  but  that  merely  reflects  the  continu- 
ing debate  over  changing  natioual  piioriiies. 

A    LOOK    AHF.^D 

The  modern  public  sector  which  Is  emerg- 
ing in  advanced  nations  re<iulres  a  variety  of 


lucchanltms  and  organizations  In  ordiT  to 
carry  out  national  policies.  Excessive  reliance 
on  any  single  mechanism — whether  it  be  con- 
tracts to  government-oriented  corporfttions 
or  grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment— often  tends  to  weaken  the  mechan  l.sm 
or  to  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  public  policy. 
Seen  In  this  light,  revenue  sharing  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  mechanisms  which  the  mod- 
ern state,  particularly  a  federal  one.  can 
utilize  In  conducting  the  public  business. 

Whether  revenue  sharing  is  a  one-time  ex- 
periment or  a  continuing  commitment  will 
depend,  in  very  large  measure,  on  how  the 
nation  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  the 
revenue -sharing  money  In  comparLson  with 
the  other  mechanisms  available  for  disburs- 
ing federiil  funds  and  helping  to  achieve 
national  objectives.  Thus,  ultimately,  the 
.success  of  the  program  will  depend  on  'lie 
w  isdom  of  program  clioices  and  on  the  etlec- 
tiveness  of  program  exectitlon  on  the  part  of 
the  state  and  localities  using  the  money. 

Aliliough  it  can  be  hoped  that  the  exam- 
ples will  be  few  and  minor,  from  time  to  time 
there  are  bound  to  be  reports  of  some  stu- 
pidity or  wastefulness  in  the  use  of  revenue- 
sharing  money  and  perhaps  even  some  real 
"horror  stories"  of  actual  graft  and  corrup- 
tion. Unfortunately,  honesty  and  good  Judg- 
ment cannot  be  legislated — as  has  been  po 
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amply  and  recently  demoustrated  a 
of  goverument  and  In  the  private 
To  be  sure.  It  Is  encumbent  upon 
local   offlcials    to   avoid   what    Wri|ht 
•PTC  expenditure"— funds  going  for 
thievery,   and   chicanery.'-  But   it   ' 
more  than  that  to  make  the  revenui 
experiment  a  success.  It  will  be  w 
show  the   citizenry  that  the  $30 
federal  tax  revenue  that  will  be  a 
state  and  local  governments  over 
vear  period  will,  by  and  large,  be  mi 
spent  than  if  the  sums  were  merely 
the  budgets  of  federal  agencies.  Thl- 
a  challenge  to  the  ability  of  state 
county  go\ernment  throughout  th 
and    It   li.    likely    to   require    some 
action. 

The  sUte  of  Texas  is  sn  extinip-e 
the  areas  that  is  developing  h  c<miQ 
approach    to    the   expenditure    oi 
sharing  funds.  In  late  1972  the  gov 
tabllshed  a  Revenue  Shiiriug  C'ounr 
mote    state    and    IocaI    cooperation 
revenue-sharmg      program.      Tlie 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Council; 
members  are  three  city  omci.il.-.  tlir 
officials,  the  lieotenaat  governor,  tl^ 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
comptroller.  The  Council  does  not 
authority    to    allocate    the    revenv 
money.  Rather,  it  is  assisting  thos< 
Early  in  Its  operations,  the  Council 
the  state  Department  of  Communi 
to  set  in  motion  a  program  to  as 
governments  In  providing .si?.ti-i icnl 
tion  to  federal  agencies  as  well  as  ii 
ing  the  Inevitable  questions  that  arf 
arise.  The  result  is  a  stite  Oflice  of 
Sharing  Assistance. 

As  the  executive  director  of  tlie 
visory    Commis-sion    on    Inte 
Relations  put  it.     We  want  very 
avoid  a   stream  of  Texas  officials 
Washington    seeking    answers,    bei 
more  questions  |  we  ask  1  of  Woshln  i 
more  written  responses  they  will  ~ 
of  which  will  find  their  way  into 
guidelines."  " 

The  Texas  approacii  may   not 
be   desirable  or  workable   in   oihei 
But.  m  general,  the  -extra  mile"  t 
and  local  officials  may  walk  in  car 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  oi 
sharing  Is  likely  to  be  a  very  "- 
raent.  Many  members  of  the  i 
and  continue  to  hold  a  somewhat 
view  of  the  desirability  of  yleldin  ; 
sponsibUlty  over  the  disbursement 
tlon— albeit  a  modest  one— of  fed 
nue  to  another  level  of  governme  it 
efforts  to  reduce  the  flexibility  and  ^" 
available  to  state  and  local  officials 
Ing  out  the  revenue-sharing  ex; 
be  expected  from  time  to  time 
tlon  itself  contains  restrictions 
lence  to  the  basic  concept,  notably 
tatlon  of   local   expenditures   to 
priority  areas    And  the  U.S.  AUv 
mission     on     Intergovernmental 
anticipates  that  the  appropriation' 
tees  will  make  another  effort  to  coi]^ 
nue  sharing  to  an  annual  basi 
natlng  the  five-year  assurance.' 

Unless  state  and  local  goverum^t 
citizens,   and   their   associations 
pains  to  minimize  waste  and  In 
the  revenue-sharing  disbursements 
strictions  may  be  written  into  the 
in  the  future.  Despite  impressions 
trary.  the  Congress  has  been  kno 
bacii  and  on  occasion  even  to  e"' 
eral    spending    programs    thit 
support. 

For  the  next  five  years,  the  ua 
witnessing  not  only  the  disbur-sem 
billion,  but  al.so  one  of  the  most 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  Ins 
American  society.  If  there  Is  any 
learned  from  the  past,  it  iR  the 
free  and  strong  nation  to  have  a 
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centers  of  power,  resources,  and  discretion  In 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  public 
policy.  Revenue  sharing  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  a  vital  contributor  to  the  development 
of  that  more  decentralized  structure  of  th« 
public  sector  which  will  enable  American  so- 
ciety to  continue  to  cope  with  a  great  variety 
of  externul  pressures  and  domestic  stres.ses. 
Revenue  sharing  is,  after  all.  one  of  the  few 
programs  in  American  history  whicli  is 
overtly  designed  to  help  achieve  the  often 
neglected  portion  of  the  preamble  to  tlie 
Copsiitxition — the  pert  referring  to  "fortnlng 
a  more  perfect  Union." 
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INTERNATIONAL     DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
i.s  considering  today  an  excellent  foreign 


economic  assistance  bill  that  will  focus 
American  a.^sistance  on  the  most  critical 
problems  faced  by  developing  countries: 
The  need  to  produce  sufficient  food  to 
feed  their  growing  populations  and  the 
need  to  bring  the  vast  majority  who  are 
poor  into  the  development  process.  I 
have  conridence  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  report  out  and  tiie 
Senate  will  act  favorably  on  similar  le:^- 
ivslation. 

Tliere  has  been  some  speculation  th'.<t 
Congre.ss  will  shaiply  cut  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  because  it  v.ould  be  an 
easy  way  to  cut  the  budget.  Given  that 
this  bill  will  help  increase  food  produc- 
tion in  countries  which  often  require 
ma.ssite  amounts  of  food  aid.  and  given 
tJiat  our  own  economy  is  increasing,iy 
reliant  on  cooperation  with  the  raw  m;'  - 
terials-ricli  developing  countries,  it 
would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  fooli--h 
to  make  Iprye  cuts  in  development  a-- 
siatrince  at  this  time. 

At  the  L.N.  Special  Session.  I  foinid 
t.'iat  the  Secretary  of  State's  positive 
!)roi)()sals  in  the  areas  of  trade  and  agri- 
cuUiiral  development  assistance  were  en- 
thusiastically received  by  representatives 
of  the  developing  countries.  We  may  well 
be  entciing  an  era  of  cooperation  rather 
than  confrontation  with  the  nonalined 
countries  of  the  world.  An  essential  ele- 
ment in  this  new  cooperation  is  tiie 
genuine  U.S.  commitment  to  helping  the 
world's  poorest  people  and  solving  the 
pioblem  of  world  hunger  that  is  repre- 
sented in  this  bill. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  increasii-.g 
sophistication  the  United  States  and  the 
donor  community  at  large  have  shown  in 
economic  development  assistance.  We 
have  learned  that  "trickle  down"  ap- 
proaches do  not  work.  We  have  learned 
that  it  is  a  waste  pimply  to  transfer  large 
amounts  of  money  from  American  tax- 
payers to  the  elites  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Congress  is  now  committed  to 
spending  aid  money  the  way  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  want  it  spent — on  im- 
proving living  standards  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority who  are  poor  and  developing  the 
poor  countries'  great  agricultural 
potential. 

But  passage  of  tliis  bill  will  not  guar- 
antee the  effective  use  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance.  This  will  requii-e  the  full  com- 
mitment of  the  administration  as  well 
as  Congress.  It  will  require  effective  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program.  And  it  will  require  a 
certain  reallocation  of  American  aid: 
Away  from  countries  that  are  not  making 
a  genuine  effort  to  reach  their  poorest 
people  or  to  increase  their  food  produc- 
tion and  toward  those  which  are  making 
the  greatest  effort;  away  from  projects 
which  benefit  only  an  elite  and  toward 
those  that  benefit  the  majority.  Tins  is 
a  huge  task;  but  it  is  one  we  must  accept 
if  the  United  States  is  ever  to  become  an 
effective  partner  in  world  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  today  s  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  "Food,  Development,  and 
Aid"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Food,  Development,  and  Aid 

American  foreign  aid  for  economic  devel- 
opment has  been  declining  in  recent  years, 
and  the  reasons  go  far  beyond  mere  stingi- 
ness. It  Is  not  simply  a  case  of  the  post-Viet- 
nam blues.  This  country  has  discovered  over 
the  years  that  it  takes  more  than  good  in- 
tentions to  make  development  aid  effective, 
ar.d  it  takes  more  than  an  indiscriminate 
outpouring  of  dollars.  The  question  is  how 
to  spend  that  money  In  precisely  focused 
ways  that  will  do  the  most  good — and,  to  be 
candid,  the  least  harm.  Americans  have 
found  that  high-powered  aid  programs  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  raise  other  countries  pro- 
duction levels  and  Incomes.  But  they  can 
also  contribute  to  wars,  destructive  migra- 
tions and  growing  destitution  among  those 
who  can  find  no  place  in  the  new  economic 
order. 

Aid  is  a  potent  agent  of  change,  and  the 
people  who  give  it  have  a  duty  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  they  are  doing.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  give  more  weight  to  the  failures  than 
to  the  evidence  of  progress,  and  Americans 
have  Increasingly  backed  off  uneasily  from 
the  whole  commitment  to  aid  while  they 
tried  to  devise  surer  methods  of  delivery.  It 
Is,  in  effect,  a  reflection  of  the  larger  debate 
over  poverty  in  America  that  has  been  going 
on  among  us  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Congress  is  now  proceeding  with  vigor  and 
intelligence  to  give  a  new  form  to  American 
aid  abroad.  The  House  Is  scheduled  today  to 
take  up  the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee's excellent  bill  to  authorize  $1.4  billion 
for  development  and  food  aid  this  year  and 
$1.5  billion  next  year.  Those  figures  reverse 
the  recent  declining  trend,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  the  bill  than  the  numbers. 

Congress  is  responding  here  to  the  moral 
issues  laid  before  the  rich  nations  la^st  year 
at  the  world  conferences  on  food  and  popu- 
lation. Those  two  conferences  demonstrated, 
between  them,  the  dilemma  of  aid.  Many  of 
the  poor  countries  are  desperately  hungry, 
yet  to  give  great  quantities  of  emergency  aid 
in  this  generation  would  only  increase  the 
terrible  burden  of  need  a  few  years  later. 
Clearly  population  control  ts  a  necessary 
solution.  But  It  Is  also  a  cruelly  slow  one. 
and  no  country  can  save  its  people  from  this 
year's  famine  by  curbing  next  years  birth 
rate. 

The  House  bill  wisely  ties  food  deliveries  to 
a  new  system  of  incentives  to  the  recipient 
countries  to  develop  their  own  food  produc- 
tion. When  the  United  States  sends  food  to 
another  country,  it  is  sold  on  local  markets 
for  local  currency.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  those  local  funds  are  spent. 
The  bill  would  create  a  substantial  pressure 
on  recipient  governments  to  use  them,  as 
the  committee  puts  It,  "for  activities  which 
directly  Improve  the  lives  of  the  poorest  of 
their  people."  That  means.  In  particular,  agri- 
culture and  rural  development.  The  commit- 
tee acknowledges  that  our  food  shipments  In 
the  past  have  often  permitted  the  recipient 
countries  to  neglect  their  own  potential  to 
help  themselves.  The  present  bill  offers  a 
genuine  remedy. 

The  blU  would  also  authorize  a  substantial 
Increase  In  funds  for  population  planning 
and  health.  For  the  first  time.  It  would  re- 
quire that  a  minimum  of  two-thirds  of  this 
money  go  directly  into  population  control. 
On  the  general  outline  of  this  bill,  if  not  in 
every  detail,  the  committee  and  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration seem  to  be  In  agreement. 

Americans  have  understood  for  some  time 
that  they  cannot  help  the  rest  of  the  -.vorld 
a  great  deal  merely  by  sending  shiploads  of 
grain  each  year  to  whatever  unfortunate 
country  might  be  suffering  most  desperately 
from  famine  at  that  moment.  In  this  bill, 
the  outline  of  a  much  more  promising  policy 
emerges.  It  stands  on  three  legs.  There  is 
the  immediate  shipment  of  food  as  relief  in 


crises.  But  It  is  tied  to  investment  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  that  country's  own  food 
production  in  the  longer  future.  That  in  turn 
is  linked  to  a  rising  emphasis  on  population 
planning.  None  of  the  three  will  work  alone, 
but  all  of  them  together  comprise  a  coherent 
and  constructive  design. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  point  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  House  is 
taking  up  economic  aid  separately  from  the 
foreign  military  and  security  authorizations. 
In  the  past,  the  common  wisdom  held  that 
the  do-good  money  could  survive  only  If  It 
were  tied  in  with  the  military  funds.  But 
things  have  changed.  The  subjects  are  funda- 
mentally dissimilar,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  embroil  economic  aid  in  the  coming  debate 
over  security  commitments  In  the  Middle 
East,  or  the  long  row  over  arms  to  Turkey 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  countries. 

The  International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Bill  now  coming  to  the  floor  turns 
an  Important  corner  in  American  policy.  It 
provides  the  beginning  of  a  good  answer  to 
the  legitimate  appeals  of  the  world's  poor 
nations.  The  bill  deserves  to  be  passed. 


DIEGO  GARCIA 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  reported  on  a  situation 
which,  if  true,  must  raise  serious  con- 
cern. When  the  Department  of  Defense 
came  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Anned 
Services  Committee  on  which  I  serve,  to 
ask  approval  to  build  a  major  support 
facility  on  the  Indian  Ocean  island  of 
Diego  Garcia,  it  assured  us  that  this  is- 
land had  no  native  population.  Accord- 
ing to  DOD,  that  was  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  Diego  Garcia:  there  was 
no  native  population  which  might  be  dis- 
turbed by  our  operations. 

Now,  the  Post  reports  that  if  there  is 
no  native  population,  there  certainly  was 
one,  and  the  reason  it  is  no  longer  there 
is  that  it  was  compelled  to  leave  to  make 
way  for  British  and  American  naval 
facilities. 

If  this  report  Is  true,  the  spokesmen 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
guilty  either  of  deception  or  of  ignorance. 
The  forcible  removal  of  an  entire  popula- 
tion is  not  the  same  as  finding  a  place 
unpopulated  to  begin  with.  If  DOD  and 
the  State  Department  were  aware  that 
tlie  population  was  removed  when  they 
told  the  Congress  the  island  was  unpop- 
ulated, then  they  attempted  to  keep  the 
Congress  in  the  dark  on  a  key  issue. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not 
know  that  the  population  had  been  re- 
moved, then  they  had  not  done  their 
homework.  It  is  particularly  distasteful 
to  think  that  the  State  Department 
would  not  have  checked  into  the  situa- 
tion sufficiently  to  have  discovered  this 
fact.  The  removal,  against  its  will,  of  the 
native  population  could  have  major  and 
unfortunate  foreign  policy  implications. 
It  immediately  opens  the  United  States 
to  charges  of  neo-colonlalsim — a  charge 
the  Soviets  will  not  be  slow  to  make.  Even 
if  Great  Britain  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  evacuation,  the  United  States  by  its 
participation  in  the  Diego  base  scheme 
will  share  in  the  blame.  Charges  of  this 
.sort  carry  great  weight  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  littoral  states  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and,  if  the  chai-ges  are  proven 
ti-ue,  the  American  image  will  be  tar- 
nished. 


This  unfortunate  situation  supports 
the  point  I  argued  at  the  time  the  Diego 
Garcia  question  was  debated  here.  I  then 
warned  that  the  United  States  should 
not  play  a  leadersliip  role  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I  stated  that — 

Our  policy  .  .  .  should  be  to  recognize  and 
encourage  European  leadership  in  the  Persian 
Gtilf  and  the  Indi^ji  Ocean.  We  should  not 
take  it  upon  ourselves  to  be  the  main  West- 
ern power  in  this  area  ...  we  do  ourselves 
no  service  by  attempting  to  take  this  burden 
upon  our  own  shoulders  alone. 

Now,  we  find  we  may  not  only  have 
the  burden  on  our  shoulders,  but  we  may 
also  have  the  egg  all  over  our  face.  We 
may  take  the  blame  for  the  whole  mess; 
even  if  the  British  did  it,  they  can  argue 
it  was  because  we,  not  they,  wanted  to 
build  a  major  facility  on  Diego  Garcia. 
Diego  Garcia  will  be  an  American  fp- 
cility  for  American  ships;  therefore,  the 
attack  of  the  littoral  peoples  will  be  di- 
rected at  America,  not  at  Britain,  not 
at  France,  not  at  the  Western  and  Japa- 
nese interests  which  we  are  assuming 
tlie  burden  of  piotectin?. 

If  Diego  Garcia  was  a  joint  Western 
project,  witJi  all  the  nations  which  de- 
pend on  Persian  Gulf  oil  participating 
in  it,  we  would  not  be  the  ready  and 
willing  target  for  abuse  and  charges  of 
neo-colonlalism  that  we  now  are.  If  we 
were  doing  what  is  suggested  in  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  Diego,  and  playing  "junior 
partner"  to  the  Europeans  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  onus  would  be  on  Britain 
or  Europe,  not  on  us. 

I  hope  this  incident  will  awaken  any 
in  DOD,  or  the  State  Department  who 
would  play  the  old  game  of  "World 
power"  to  tlie  fact  that  intelligently 
playing  a  secondary  role  can  sometimes 
be  wiser  policy.  European  interests  and 
Japanese  interests  are  more  at  stake 
than  are  American  interests  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Let  the  Europeans  take 
the  lead  in  defending  those  interests. 

A  concrete  way  to  put  the  burden  for 
the  Indian  Ocean  where  it  belongs — 
on  the  West  as  a  whole,  with  the  Euro- 
peans the  primary  party — would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  propose  what  is 
suggested  in  my  "additional  views"  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
on  Senate  Resolution  160:  A  joint  naval 
squadron  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
United  States  could  participate  peri- 
odically in  such  a  squadron,  but  the 
Europeans  are  fully  capable  of  supply- 
ing most  of  the  forces. 

I  hope  that  the  State  Department  and 
DOD  will  take  this  suggestion  now,  and 
turn  primary  responsibility  for  the  In- 
dian Ocean  over  to  the  Europeans.  The 
current  embarrassment  over  Diego  Gar- 
cia is,  I  fear,  only  the  beginning;  if  we 
attempt  to  become  a  major  Indian  Ocean 
power,  we  could  find  ourselves  in  one 
difficulty  after  another,  if  there  is  one 
thing  the  last  10  years  should  have 
taught  us,  it  should  be  to  avoid  becom- 
ing entangled  in  areas  which  are  more 
properly  tlie  primary  responsibility  of 
others. 


DUE  PROCESS  AND  VETERANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  recently  is- 
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sued  new  due  process  procedures 
sion  cases.  They  provide  for  s  " 
cedures  for  predetermination 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  prio^ 
VA    taking   adverse    action 
suspend,   or  terminate  a  pensipn 
These  new  procedures  weie 
a    recent    Maryland    Federal 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
Roudebush  (CivU  No.  D-74-641 

I  believe  the  Veterans'  Adiiir 
tion's  new  procedures  and  the 
the  Federal  court  would  be  of 
D\y  colleagues  and  ask  una 
sent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th' 
3.3  follows: 

[DVB  Circular  20-75-83,  Aug.  1 

DrE  Pbocess  Procedures  in 

1.  Purpose.  To  provide  specific 
for  predetermination  notice  and  o 
for  hearing  under  the  due  process 
of  VAR  1103  in  pension  cases. 

2.  General  Application.  Before 
adverse  action;  i.e..  reduction,  s 
termination,  in  a  per\slon  case.  th« 
his  her  fiduciary  will  be  advised 
posed  adjudicative  action,  the  r< 
for  and  of  the  right  to  a  hearin 
effecting  such  action,  when : 

(ai    The  evidence   under 
subject  to  more  than  one  in 
requires  further  clarifying 

(b)    The  action   is  based 
statements. 

3.  Distinguishing  Cases  for  App 
General  Criteria: 

(a)  Predetermination   notice   w 
required  when  the  decision  is 
on   reliance  on  evidence   submitt^ 
claimant:  nor  when  such  notice 
no  useful  purpose  because  It  could 
communicated    to    the    claimant, 
cases,    cuiTent    procedures    for 
suspension    or     termination 
eluded  therein  are  : 

(1)  Adjustment  or  termination 
based  on  the  claUnant  s  self-repor 
income; 

(2)  Adjustment  of  pension  r 
claimants    report    of    change    of 
dependents; 

(3)  Termination  of   benefits 
report    of    death    received    from 
source; 

(4>    Suspension  of  benefits 
moval    of    claimant    leaving    no 
address; 

(5)   Other  similar  cases  when 
set  forth  In  paragraph  2  do  not 

(b)  In  these  cases.  If  the  cla' 
notice  of  disagreement  prior  to 
date  of  change,  the  Authorization 
be    withheld    and    predetermluat^n 
procedures  will  be  utilized.  If 
agreement  is  received  after  the  effkct 
of  change,  ciurent  procedures  foi 
dling  of  an  NOD  will  be  followed. 

4.  Deferral  of  Authorization  Ac 
the  predetermination  due  process 
Is  required,  authorization  action  i 
ferred  until  a  final  determination 
The  case  should  be  closely  control 
if  a  hearing  or  new  evidence  is 
within  the  notice  period,  imr 
at  its  expiration  will  avoid  or 
overpayment.  No  withholdings  or 
will  be  established  until  the  e; 
notice  period  or  until  a  final 
1.^  made.  The  cor.trol  period  for 
win  be  45  days. 

5.  Notice  of  Due  Process  Rights. 
ant  will  be  Informed  by  dictated  1 
proposed  denial  or  change  In  the 
of  the  luiderlylng  reason(s).  Thi 
due  process  notice  provision  will 
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"BaHc  Rights.  The  action  proposed  could 
result  in  denial,  suspension,  reduction  or  ter- 
mination of  benefits.  You  have  certain  basic 
rights  you  may  exercise  before  the  proposed 
action  is  taken. 

These  consist  of  the  right  to  submit  addi- 
tional evidence  to  show  why  the  proposed  ac- 
tion should  not  be  taken,  the  right  of  a  hear- 
ing and  the  right  to  be  represented. 

You  have  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  no- 
tice to  submit  additional  evidence  or  request 
a  hearing;  meanwhile,  payments  will  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate. 

You  should  be  aware  that  deferring  action 
pending  a  hearing  could  result  In  the  creation 
of  an  overpayment  which  must  be  repaid. 

Personal  Hearing.  If  you  desire  a  personal 
hearing  to  present  evidence  or  argument  on 
any  point  of  Importance  In  your  claim,  notify 
this  ofBce  and  we  will  arrange  a  time  and 
place  for  the  hearing.  You  may  bring  wit- 
ne-scs  If  you  desire  and  their  testimony  will 
be  entered  In  the  roccrd.  The  VA  wUl  fur- 
ni.-h  the  hearing  room,  provide  hearing  olli- 
cl?l'=.  '\n'\  prepare  the  iranscript  or  summary 
of  the  proceedings.  The  VA  cannot  pay  any 
oihor  expenses  of  the  hearing,  since  a  per- 
sonal hearing  Is  held  only  upon  your  request. 

Representation.  You  may  be  represented, 
without  charge,  by  an  accredited  representa- 
tive of  a  veterans  organization  or  other  serv- 
ice organization  recognized  by  the  Admlnis- 
tr?,t?r  of  Veterans  AfTalns,  or  you  may  employ 
.i!i  attorney  to  assist  you  with  your  claim. 
If  you  have  not  designated  a  representative 
and  desire  representation,  let  us  know  and 
we  will  send  you  the  neces.sary  forms. 

G.  Conduct  of  Hearings.  Hearings  will  be 
conducted  by  personnel  who  will  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  subsequent  decision.  Claim- 
ant will  be  afforded  the  right  to  question  VA 
employees  conducting  the  hearing  and  to 
cross-examine  adverse  witnesses. 

7.  Effective  Dates.  The  application  of  pre- 
determination due  process  procedures  may 
require  continuance  of  payments  beyond 
statutory  reduction  and  termination  dates. 
However,  when  Indicated  action  Is  finally 
taken,  statutory  reduction  and  termination 
dates  win  be  adhered  to,  even  though  such 
adherence  results  In  the  creation  of  overpay- 
ments. 

8.  Appeal  Procedures.  Following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  notice  or  when  a  final 
determination  is  made,  the  claimant  will  be 
advised  of  the  decision  and  of  his  or  her 
procedural  rights.  This  will  normally  be  done 
in  connection  with  appropriate  authorization 
action. 

RuTOs  H.  Wilson, 
Chief  Benefits  Director. 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Maryland] 

M\nioN    E,    Plato,    et    al.,    v.    Richard    L. 

Roudebush,  etc..  Civil  No,  B-74-641 

Filed;  May  6,  1975, 

Dennis  W.  Carroll,  C,  Christopher  Brown, 
and  Herbert  L.  Singleton,  Jr.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  for  plaintiffs. 

Jervls  S.  Finney.  United  States  Attorney, 
and  Parker  B.  Smith,  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  defend- 
ant. 

Blair.  District  Judge. 

In  this  case,  Marion  Plato  and  Robert 
Trail.'  for  themselves  and  others  similarly 
situated,  challenge  the  notice  and  hearing 
procedures  used  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (V.A.)  in  connection  with  suspending 
veterans'  pension  benefits.  The  request  that 
a  class  be  certified  was  earlier  granted.  The 
first  Issues  to  be  faced  In  this  case  pertain 
to  whether  this  court  has  jurisdiction  to 
hear  the  plaintiffs'  claim.  The  jurisdictional 
question  has  two  aspects:  (1)  did  Congress, 
by  enacting  38  U.S.C.  §  211(a),  prohibit  re- 
view  by   a  federal   court  of  plaintiffs'  con- 
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stltutlonal  atUck  on  the  V.A.'8  refusal  to  pro- 
vide a  pre  termination  hearing?,  and  (2)  as- 
suming that  §  211(a)  does  not  bar  this  ac- 
tion, does  this  court  have  jurisdiction  under 
any  statutory  grant  of  Jurisdiction  to  fed- 
eral district  courts?  After  the  jurisdictional 
Issues,  this  court  must  contend  with  the  sub- 
stantive constitutional  claims  of  the  named 
plaintiffs  and  their  class. 

THE   FACTS 

Addressing  the  class  representatives  first, 
the  essential  facts  In  this  case  can  be  simply 
stated.  Marion  Plato,  the  wife  of  a  World 
War  II  veteran,  applied  for  veterans'  widows 
benefits  following  her  husband's  death  in 
1973.  See  38  U.S.C.  5  541.  Her  application  was 
approved,  and  she  began  receiving  monthly 
widows  benefits,  as  of  July  1,  1973,  in  the 
amount  of  $87.50.  These  benefits  were  In- 
creased In  January  1974  to  $96.00  per  month. 
At  some  time  during  the  spring  of  1974, 
the  Veterans  Administration  learned,  from  a 
form  completed  by  Mrs.  Plato,  that  in  1962 
and  v/hlle  separated  from  her  husband  she 
had  given  birth  to  a  son  by  a  man  other  than 
her  husband.  On  the  basis  of  this  fact,  the 
Veterans  Administration  qtiestioned  her 
stftu''  as  a  "v-idow  "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  relevant  legislation.  See  38  U.S.C.  §•!  541. 
101(3).  103.-  By  letter  dated  May  28.  1974.  the 
VA.  Regional  Office  In  Baltimore  Informed 
Mrs.  Plato  that  her  benefits  had  been  sus- 
pended eiTectlve  June  1.  1974  pending  further 
Investigation  of  her  eligibllty.  She  was  In- 
formed that  to  obtain  further  benefits  she 
would  have  to  submit  various  certified  state- 
ments by  her  and  by  third  persons  to  sup- 
port any  claim  by  her  for  further  benefits. 
The  letter  of  notice  made  no  mention  of  a 
right  to  a  hearing. 

Since  May  1974.  Mrs.  Plato  has  received  no 
veterans'  benefits.  Although  with  the  aid  of 
a  lawyer  she  obtained  a  hearing  concerning 
the  facts  in  dispute  on  December  20.  1974. 
a  decision  was  not  rendered  until  February 
1975.  more  than  eight  months  after  her  bene- 
fits were  halted.^  Since  she  stopned  receiving 
veterans'  benefits,  Mr.s.  Plato  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  public  assistance  from  the 
Baltimore  City  Depwirtment  of  Social  Serv- 
ices. According  to  her  affidavit,  the  amount 
received  from  that  source  is  insuffirient  fcr 
the  support  of  herself  and  her  son. 

Ho'oert  H.  Trail  Is  a  veteran  who.  through 
January  1975,  was  receiving  a  monthly  pen- 
sion for  a  non-service-connected  dlsabllitv. 
According  to  his  affidavit.  Mr.  Trail  was  ad- 
vised In  December  1974,  by  letter  from  the 
V.A..  that  his  disability  pension  would  soon 
be  terminated  or  suspended.  The  reasons  for 
the  termination  Included  the  poeslbllities 
that  he  was  not  married  and  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving too  large  an  Income  from  outside 
sources.*  After  receiving  the  notice  which 
warned  of  termination.  Mr.  Trail  requested  a 
hearing  on  his  right  to  continued  benefits. 
Despite  his  request,  he  was  not  accorded  a 
presuspenslon  or  pretermlnatlon  hearing,  and 
he  received  no  benefits  check  in  February 
1975. 

Although  somewhat  better  off  than  Mrs. 
Plato,  like  her,  Mr.  Trail  Is  a  low  Incom.e 
Individual.  Without  his  pension.  Mr.  Trial 
and  his  wife  have  a  combined  annual  income 
of  approximately  $4,464  and,  at  present, 
they  have  $400  in  unpaid  medical  expense-?. 
At  the  time  his  benefits  were  termlnsted. 
Mr.  Trail  was  receiving  $143  per  month,  and 
his  attorneys  believe  that  he  is  now  entitled 
to  $106  per  month.  Following  a  mid-March 
hearing,  the  V.A.  fixed  Trail's  benefits  at 
$34.56  per  month  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion Trail  is  not  legally  married.  A  ruling 
upon  the  question  of  the  legality  of  Trail's 
marriage,  and.  thus,  whether  he  Is  entitled 
to  an  additional  $72  per  month,  has  been 
deferred  pending  the  resolution  of  a  clvU 
domestic  action  In  the  State  of  Washington.- 
The  V.'V.'s  policy  regarding  procedures  for 
sxispensions    and    terminations    is    governed 
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by  38  C.P.R.  I  3.103.  Section  3.103(a)   makes 
the  general  statement  of  policy: 

■■Statement  of  policy.  Proceedings  before 
The  Veterans  Administration  are  ex  parte 
in  nature.  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  assist  a  claimant 
ill  developing  the  facts  pertinent  to  his 
claim  and  to  render  a  decision  which  grants 
liim  every  benefit  that  can  be  supported 
in  law  while  protecting  the  Interests  of  the 
Government.  This  principle  and  the  other 
provisions  of  this  section  apply  to  all  claims 
for  benefits  and  relief  and  deci';ions  thereon 
within  the  purview  of  this  part. 

Section  3.103(b)  indicates  that  any  evi- 
dence, "whether  documentary,  testimonial, 
or  in  other  form,"  which  is  offered  by  the 
claimant,  is  to  be  made  part  of  the  admin- 
istrative record. 

Section  3.103(c)  states  "Upon  request  a 
claimant  Is  entitled  to  a  hearing  at  any 
time  on  any  issue  Involved  in  a  claim  within 
the  purview  of  this  part. "  TTiat  subsection 
goes  on  to  state  how  the  hearing  is  to  be 
conducted  and  financed,  and  it  explains  that 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  Is  to  permit  the 
claimant   to   produce   evidence. 

Finally,  S  3.103(c)  provides  for  Notification 
of  deeislons,"  It  states: 

"The  claimant  will  be  notified  of  any  rte- 
ciKion  affecting  the  payment  of  benefits  or 
granting  relief.  Notice  will  Include  the 
reason  for  the  decision  and  the  dats  it  will 
be  effectuated  as  well  as  the  right  to  a  hear- 
ing subject  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  notification  will  also  advise  the 
claimant  of  his  right  to  Initiate  an  appeal 
by  filing  a  Notice  of  Disagreement,  ,  ,  . 
Further  the  notice  will  advise  him  of  the 
periods  In  which  an  appeal  must  be  initiated 
and  perfected," 

From  the  regulations  and  the  cases  of 
Mrs.  Plato  and  Mr,  Trail,  the  defendant's 
policies  regarding  the  suspension  of  benefits 
appear.  In  a  given  case,  the  V.A.  makes  its 
initial  decision  to  stispend  or  to  reduce  bene- 
fits by  a  procedure  which  is  "ex  pane  in 
nature,"  See  CFR  38  §3, 103(a),  Following 
the  making  of  that  decision,  the  recipient  is 
notified  of  the  fact  of  the  decision,  of  the 
reason  for  t'ne  decision,  and  of  "the  date  it 
will  be  effectuated,"  38  CFR  §  3.103(e),  Al- 
though the  regulatioiis  provide  for  that  notice 
to  alert  the  claimant  to  the  right  to  a  hearing, 
it  appears  from  the  letter  of  notice  to  Mrs, 
Plato  that  the  right  to  a  hearing  is  not  always 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  timing  of  the  hearing,  38  CFR 
§3, 103(c)  provides  that  "(ulpon  request  a 
claimant  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  at  any  time." 
However,  since  the  first  notice  to  the  pen- 
sioner that  there  is  a  problem  warranting  a 
hearing  follows  the  making  of  the  decision 
to  su.spend  the  pension,  the  right  to  a  hear- 
ing "at  any  time"  means,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  right  to  a  post-suspension  hearing. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  cases  of 
the  named  plaintiffs  who,  despite  prompt  re- 
quests for  hearings,  were  without  benefits  for 
substantial  periods  of  time  before  obtaining 
hearings  and  decisions.  Also,  In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Plato,  so  little  advance  warning  was 
given  that  she  could  not  possibly  have  ob- 
tained a  hearing  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  su.spension — a  letter  dated  May  28, 
1974  was  the  first  notice  that  the  check 
which  she  expected  on  June  1,  1974  would 
not  arrive. 

Thus,  it  appears  from  the  regulations  and 
the  cases  of  the  named  plaintiffs,  that  the 
defendant  does  not  accord  a  pension  recipient 
a  right  to  a  meaningful  hearing  prior  to  the 
sispenslon  or  reduction  of  pension  benefits. 

As  stated  In  this  court's  Order  of  Febru- 
ary 21.  1975  (with  one  limlMng  modification 
here  added),  the  class  consists  of  all  persons 
who.se  individual  V.A.  monthly  pension  bene- 
fits have  been  or  may  In  the  future  be  ad- 
riinlstratively  reduced,  terminated   or  sus- 


pended without  first  being  afforded  adequate 
advance  notice  and  the  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  prior  to  the  change  in  monthly 
pension  benefits. 

38  v.s.c.  S  211  (S> 
To  the  extent  relevant  here,   1211(a)    of 
Title  38,  provides: 

On  and  after  October  17,  1940,  ,  .  .  the 
decisions  of  the  Administrator  on  any  ques- 
tion of  law  or  fact  under  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  provid- 
ing benefits  for  veterans  and  their  dependents 
or  survivors  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
no  other  official  or  any  cotirt  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  power  or  jurisdiction  to 
review  any  such  decision  by  an  action  In  the 
iiature  of  mandamus  or  otherwise." 

This  section,  the  defendant  argues,  pre- 
."ludes  any  review  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  of  plaintiffs'  constitutional  claims 
in  this  case.  That  Is,  the  defendant  would 
nave  this  court  hold,  not  only  that  §211 
(a)  deprives  It  of  jurisdiction  to  review  the 
merits  of  the  Administrator's  decision,  but 
also  that  §  211(a)  exempts  the  Administra- 
tor's procedural  policies  from  any  constitu- 
tional review  by  federal  courts.  The  plaintiffs, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  conceding  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  review  of  the  merits  of 
their  requests  for  continued  benefits,  argue 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  Insulate  the 
V.A.'s  procedures  from  judicial  review  for 
unconstitutionality.  For  the  reasons  stated 
below,  this  court  agrees  with  the  plaintiffs 
that  their  narrow  constitutional  claims  are 
not  sheltered  from  judicial  scnitiny.  See 
Taylor  v.  United  States,  385  F.  Supp"  1034, 
1036  (N.D.IU.  1974). 

One  year  ago,  in  Johnson  v.  Robison.  415 
U.S.  361  (1974),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  38  U.S.C.  5  211(a)  does  not  bar  federal 
courts  from  reviewing  the  constitutional- 
ity of  veterans'  benefits  legislation.  See  also 
Hernandez  v.  Veterans'  Administration,  415 
U.S.  391  (1974)  (companion  case).  "Hie 
Court  reached  that  conclusion  before  rul- 
ing on  a  challenge  to  the  congre.s,slonal  fail- 
ure to  provide  veterans'  benefits  to  con- 
scientious objectors  who  do  alternative 
service.  Although  the  challenge  in  Johnson 
V.  Robison  is  distinguishable  from  the  one  In 
this  ca.se — in  that  Johnson  v.  Robison  In- 
volved a  challenge  to  the  underlying  legis- 
lation Itself — the  Supreme  Court's  extensive 
analysis  of  the  legislative  history  and  In- 
tent behind  5  211(a)  Is  significant  here.  It 
strongly  supports  this  court's  view  that 
plaintiffs'  challenge  to  defendant's  refusal 
to  grant  a  pretermlnatlon  hearing  is  not 
barred  by  §  211(a). 

The  Supreme  Court's  construction  of  §  211 
(a)  began  with  the  language  of  the  sec- 
tion. Johnson  v.  Robison,  415  U.S.  361  367 
( 1974) .  The  Court  wrote : 

"Plainly,  no  explicit  provision  of  5  211(a) 
bars  Judicial  consideration  of  appellee's 
constitutional  claims.  That  section  pro- 
vides that  'the  decisions  of  the  Administrator 
on  any  question  of  law  or  fact  under  any  law 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
providing  benefits  for  veterans  .  .  .  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  no  .  .  .  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  power  or  Juris- 
diction to  review  any  such  decision.  ...'... 
Tiie  prohibitions  would  appear  to  be  aimed 
at  review  only  of  those  decisions  of  law  or 
fact  that  arise  in  the  administration  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  a  statute 
providing  benefits  for  veterans."  (The  Court's 
emphasis) . 

In  other  words: 

"A  decision  of  law  or  fact  'under'  a  statute 
is  made  by  the  Adniinistrator  in  the  in- 
terpretation or  application  of  a  particular 
provision  of  the  statute  to  a  particular  set 
of  facts."  (Emphasis  added) . 

Review  of  the  legislative  history  convinced 
the  Supreme  Court  that  Congress  did  not 
iJitend  to  bar  judicial  review  of  consfifi/fton- 


al  questions.  Johnson  v.  Robison,  supra  at 
368.  The  Court  stated : 

"Nor  does  the  legislative  history  accom- 
panying the  1970  amendment  of  5  211(a) 
demonstrate  a  congressional  Intention  to  bar 
judicial  review  even  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions." 

.»ccordlng  to  the  Court,  Congress  had  "two 
primary  pttrposes"  in  enacting  and  preserv- 
ing the  no  review  clause : 

"(1)  to  insure  that  veterans'  benefits 
claims  will  not  burden  the  courts  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  expensive  and 
time-consuming  litigation,  and  (2)  to  in- 
sure that  the  technical  and  complex  deter- 
minations and  applications  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration policy  connected  with  veterans' 
benefits  decisions  will  be  adequately  and 
uniformly  made." 

Id.  at  370.  And,  with  regard  to  5  211ia)'s 
mo.st  recent  amendment,  the  Court  deter- 
mined that  "jtllie  legislative  history  of  the 
1970  amendment  Indicates  nothing  more 
than  a  congressional  intent  to  preserve  ihrse 
two  primary  purposes,"  Id.  at  371,  The  thrust 
of  the  1970  amendment,  it  noted,  was  clearly 
designed  to  strike  down  a  line  of  decisions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  which  had 
permitted  judicial  review  of  the  merits  of 
certain  individual   veterans'  claims. 

The  Court  concluded  that  "neither  the 
te.xt  nor  the  scant  legislative  history  of 
.5  211(a)  provides  the  'clear  and  convincing' 
evidence  of  congressional  Intent  required  by 
this  Cotirt  before  a  statute  wU!  be  construed 
to  ro>.strict  access  to  judicial  review."  Id.  at 
373-74.  Cf.  Citi-^ens  to  Preserve  Overton 
Park  V.  Volpe,  401  U.S.  402,  410  (1971); 
Abbott  Laboratories  v.  Gardner,  387  U.S.  136, 
141   (1967). 

In  this  case,  plaintiffs  do  not  challenge  the 
underlying  benefits  legislation,  as  was  done 
in  Johnson  r,  Robison.  But,  neither  do  they 
seek  review  of  any  ■'decisions  of  the  Admhils- 
trator  on  any  question  of  law  or  fact  under 
any  law  .  ,  .  providing  benefits  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents  or  survivors.  ,  ,  ."  That 
is,  plaintiffs  do  not  challenge  an  "Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  a  particular  provision 
of  the  .statute  to  a  particular  set  of  facts." 
See  Johnson  v.  Robison,  415  U.S.  at  367. 
Rather,  plaintiffs  seek  constitutional  review 
of  a  generally  applicable  procedural  policy. 
Such  review  Is  not  barred  by  the  language 
of  5  211(a)  which  Is  directed  at  review  of 
individualized  decisions  and  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  consistent  body  of  interpretations 
of  veterans'  benefits  legislation. 

Furthermore,  in  undertaking  to  review  the 
V.A.'s  practice  of  suspending  or  terminating 
benefits  without  according  the  claimant  a 
prior  hearing,  this  court  will  collide  with 
neither  of  Congress'  primary  legislative  pur- 
poses. Determination  of  the  single  dtte 
process  Issue  raised  here  will  not  "lead  to  an 
Inevitable  Increase  in  litigation  with  con- 
sequent burdens  upon  the  courts  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,"  Johnson  v.  Robi- 
son. 415  U.S.  at  371,  The  single  constitutional 
question  rai.sed  here  is  strictly  one  of  law  and 
it  is  on  a  matter  of  procedure  common  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  class.  No  rash  of 
litigation  will  be  spawned  by  this  court's 
reviewing  as  limited,  albeit  as  important,  a 
question  as  is  presented  here. 

Nor  will  this  court's  review  of  this  funda- 
mental constitutional  issue  of  pr(5cedural 
due  process  "Involve  the  courts  In  day-to- 
day determination  and  Interpretation  of 
Veterans'  Administration  policy,"  Johnson  v. 
Robison,  415  U.S.  at  372.  This  court  has  not 
been  asked  to  review  the  Administrator's  de- 
termination of  facts,  nor  to  review  his  Inter- 
pretation of  the  substance  of  any  statute 
providing  for  veterans'  benefits,  nor  to  sec- 
ond-guess his  application  of  law  to  facts. 
Those  matters  have  been  commltteed  to  the 
Administrator's  Judgment;  and  his  expertise 
in  such  matters  is  neither  contested  nor 
threatened  here.  Cf.  Wtckline  r.  Brooks,  446 
F2d  1391    (4th  Clr,   1971).  cert,  denied,  405 
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U.S.  981  (1972);  Soger  v.  John,  on,  342  F. 
Supp.  351  (D.Md.  1972).  Instead,  this  court 
has  been  asked  to  decide  "constitutional 
questions  beyond  the  scope  of  th  s  authority 
of  the  Veterans  Administration."  See  Taylor 
V.  Vnitei  States.  385  F.  Supp.  1034  1036  iN.D. 
HI.  1974). 

In  sum,  the  narrow  scope  of  rsvicw  exer- 
cised in  this  case  does  not  intruc  s  upon  the 
Admiuistrator's  broad  authority  ti  i  decide  the 
merits  of  ln(U\  idual  claims  and  to  develop 
substantive  policies  under  Vetera  is'  benefits 
legislation.  Further,  neither  the  :  anguage  of 
the  no-review  clause  nor  the  legl  slatlve  his- 
tory supports  the  defendant's  assi  rtions  that 
plaintiffs'  constitutional  challengi  to  the  de- 
fendant's procedural  policies  is  )eyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  Certainly, 
there  Is  not  "the  "cle.ir  and  conv  ncing'  evi- 
dence of  congressional  Intent  re  juired  .  .  . 
before  a  statute  will  be  construec  to  restrict 
access  to  .ludicial  review"  See  Johnson  v. 
Robison.  415  U.S.  361,  373-74  ( 197'  I :  Citiiens 
to  Preserve  Overton  Park  v.  Vol)  e.  401  U.S. 
402,  410  (1971):  Abbott  Labcaf  cries  r. 
Gardner,  387  U.S.  136.  141  (1967). 

MANOAMtrS     JTmiSDICTIOK 2S     U.l.C.      §1361 

While  S  211(a)  does  not  deprlvi  this  court 
of  jurisdiction  over  plaintiffs'  ac  tion,  there 
remains  the  question  of  whether  my  statute 
grants  this  court  Jurisdiction  ov«  r  this  suit. 
It  is  firmly  enablished  that  a  di  trict  court 
has  only  such  Jurisdiction  as  C<  ngress  has 
allowed  by  legislation.  See  McGiaw  v.  Far- 
row, 472  P.2d  952.  955   (4th  Clr.    1973). 

Plaintiffs'  complaint  alleges  tw  j  bases  for 
Jurisdiction:  28  U.S.C.  5  1361  ai  d  5  U.S.C. 
5  J  701  et  seq.  Because  this  court  find^  that 
Jurisdiction  is  established  unde:  28  U.S.C. 
{  1331,  there  is  no  need  to  determine  whether 
the  Administrative  Procedure  A(  t,  5  U5.C. 
55  701  et  seq.,  is  an  mdepender  t  grant  of 
Jurisdiction.' 

Mandamus  jurisdiction  under  28  U.S.C. 
i  1361  has  been  shrouded  in  some  doubt  and 
confusion  since  It  was  enacted  in  1962,"  and, 
to  date,  the  Supreme  Court  hs  s  still  not 
ruled  on  the  scope  of  that  ju  isdlctlonal 
grant.  However,  a  synthesis  of  th(  cases  sup- 
ports a  finding  that  this  court  h  is  Jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  d  jfendant  Is 
constitutionally  required  to  afforc  the  plain- 
tiffs a  factual  heai-lng  prior  to  1  ermlnatlng 
veterans'  benefits. 

Since  11361  grants  jurlsdicticn  to  Issue 
writs  of  mandamus  against  a  fed  eral  officer, 
the  existence  of  Jurisdiction  dej  ends  upon 
whether  the  plaintiffs'  requested  -elief  Is  "In 
the  nature  of  mandamus"  and  up  >n  whether 
the  allegations  in  the  complaint  vould  sup- 
I>ort  the  issuance  of  the  writ.  A  i  the  scope 
of  jurisdiction  Is  coextensive  wltl  the  avail- 
ability of  the  writ  of  mandamus,  .t  Is  appro- 
priate first  to  discuss  the  oieration  of 
mandamus. 

According  to  the  traditional  fi  irmulation, 
mandamus  Ls  available  to  comp  tl  the  per- 
formance of  a  "minlSLerlal  duty  '  but  "not 
to  direct  the  exercise  of  judgm  tnt  or  dis- 
cretion in  a  particular  way."  Wilb\  ir  v.  United 
States.  281  UJS.  206,  218-19  (1930.  See 
Panama  Canal  Co.  v.  Grace  Lin  •,  Inc.,  356 
US.  309,  318-19  (1958):  Work  v.  United  States 
ex.  rel.  Rives,  267  US.  175,  177-78  (1925); 
52  Am.Jur.2d,  Mandamus  9  80  ( 19*]  0) .  That  Is, 
mandamus  is  "a  remedy  long  re:  trlcted  .... 
in  the  main,  to  situations  where  ministerial 
duties  of  a  nondlscretionary  nat  ire  are  In- 
volved." Panama  Canal  Co.  v.  ( rrace  Line, 
Inc.,  supra  at  318.  In  turn,  it  Is  said  that  "(a] 
duty  or  act  Is  ministerial  .  .  .when  there  la 
no  ro<Mn  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  .  .  . 
the  performance  being  required  by  direct 
and  positive  command  of  the  la  n."  52  Am. 
.rur.2d  Uanadamu*  5  280,  at  403.  (1970) 
Finally,  under  traditional  f  a -mulatiocs, 
mandamus  Is  aviOlable  only  "whe  re  the  duty 
in  a  particular  altoatlon  1«  so  plainly  pre- 
critied  as  to  be  free  ttom  doubt  and  equlT»- 
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lent  to  a  positive  command.  .  .  ."  Wilbur  v. 
United  States.  281  U.S.  206,  218  (1930).  See 
McGaw  V.  Farrow.  472  F.2d  952,  956  (4th  Clr. 
1973).' 

However  the  .standards  are  phrased,  the 
criiical  issue  underlying  the  writ  of  manda- 
mus is  whether  the  defendant  has  a  duty  to 
do  a  particular  act,  or.  if  lie  has  discretion  to 
choose  among  different  courses  of  action, 
whether  he  has  acted  within  that  range  of 
discretion.  This  proposition  was  stated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  widely  quoted  p^^- 
sa^ie  defining  the  scope  of  mandamus: 

"Mandamus  issues  to  compel  an  officer  to 
perform  a  purely  ministerial  duty.  It  can  not 
be  uted  to  compel  or  control  a  duty  in  the 
discharge  of  which  by  law  he  is  giveu  discre- 
tion. The  duty  may  be  discretionary  within 
llmlr=!.  He  can  not  transgress  those  limits, 
and  if  he  does  so,  he  may  be  controlled  by 
Injunction  or  mand?.mus  to  keep  within 
them." 

Work  V.  United  Str.tes  ex  rel.  Rives.  267  U.S. 
175.  177  (19231.  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
tinued. 

"The  power  of  the  ccurt  to  intervene,  if  at 
all,  thus  depends  upon  what  statutory  dis- 
cretion he  has.  Under  some  statutes,  the 
discretion  extends  to  a  final  construction  by 
the  officer  of  the  statute  he  Is  executing.  No 
court  In  such  a  case  can  control  by  manda- 
mus his  interpretation,  even  If  it  may  think 
it  erroneous.  The  cares  range,  therefore,  from 
such  wide  discretion  as  that  Just  cescribsd 
to  cases  where  the  duty  Is  piu-ely  ministerial, 
where  the  officer  can  do  only  one  thing,  which 
on  re.'usal  he  may  be  compelled  to  do.  They 
begin  on  one  side  with  Kendall  v.  United 
States,  12  Peters,  524.  ,  .  .  On  the  other  side, 
L3  Decatur  v.  Paulding,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
14  Peters,  497.  .  .  .  Between  these  two  early 
and  Ijadlng  authorities.  Illustrating  the  ex- 
tremes, are  decisions  In  which  the  discretion 
is  greater  than  In  the  Kendall  Case  and  less 
than  In  the  Decatur  Case,  and  Us  extent  and 
the  scope  of  Judicial  action  In  limiting  it 
depend  upon  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
particular  statute  and  the  congressional 
purpose." 

Id.  at  177-78. 

As  the  quoted  passage  Indicates.  Judicial 
review  of  an  administrator's  statutory  Inter- 
pretation may  be  very  limited,  since  Inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  (and  development 
of  its  policies)  may  Itself  be  committed  to 
agency  Judgment.  In  this  vein,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  In  Panama  Canal  Co.  v.  Grace 
Line.  Inc.: 

"[Wlhere  the  duty  to  act  turns  on  mat- 
ters of  doubtful  or  highly  debatable  Inference 
from  large  or  loose  statutory  terms,  the  very 
construction  of  the  statute  is  a  distinct  and 
profound  exercise  of  discretion." 

Supra  at  318.  And  In  that  same  case  the 
Court  concluded: 

"That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
construction  of  the  Act,  pressed  on  us  and  on 
Congress  by  i>etitloner,  is  the  correct  one.  It 
does,  however.  Indicate  that  the  question  Is 
so  wide  open  and  at  large  as  to  be  left  at  this 
stage  to  agency  discretion.  The  matter  should 
be  far  less  cloudy,  much  more  clear  for  courts 
to  intrude." 

Id.  at  319.  In  other  words.  In  such  Instances, 
the  administrator  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  even  In  the  Interpretation  of  the 
statute. 

Mandamus  review  based  upon  a  constitu- 
tional challenge  to  administrative  action* 
is  slightly  different  from  review  of  a  challenge 
based  upon  statutory  interpretation.  Whereas 
in  the  Interpretation  of  a  statute,  a  court 
may  properly  accede  to  the  administrator's 
views  so  long  as  they  are  not  In  conflict  with 
the  clear  language  and  meaning  of  the  act. 
In  the  sphere  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, the  Judiciary  Is  the  "ultimate  Inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution,"  and  must  expli- 
cate the  terms  of  that  document.  See  United 
States  V.  Nixon,  418  U.S.  683,  703-05  (1974); 
Powell  V.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  48<J,  514,  648- 
49  (1969) :  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137 
(1803): 


"D;cl.!ing  whether  a  matter  has  In  any 
measure  been  committed  by  the  Constitution 
to  another  'oranch  of  government,  or  whether 
tiie  aciio:i  of  liiat  branch  exceeds  whatever 
,  authority  has  been  committed,  is  itself  a 
delicate  exercise  In  constitutional  Interpre- 
tatlaa,  and  is  a  responsibility  of  this  Court 
aa  ultimate  interpreter  of  the  Constitution." 

Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186,  211  (1962). 
Thus,  although  decisions  betwesn  competing 
Interpretatior.s  of  statutory  language  may  bo 
committed  to  agency  discretion — placing 
such  decUions  beyond  direction  by  man- 
damus— constitutional  Interpretation  re- 
mains primarily  within  the  purview  of  the 
judiciary.  Courts  must  decide  for  themselves 
v>hat  the  Constitution  means  .and  that  power 
cannot  be  "shared  wifn  the  Exccuiive."  See 
Vniicd  Stages  v.  Nixon,  supra  at  701.  Acc;rd- 
lng:!y.  unHko  wii'n  statutory  review,  a  court; 
is  11  jt  limited  to  deciding  whether  the  admin- 
istrator's Interpretation  of  constitutional 
pr  jv:'-lons  is  arguable  or  rationally  tenable. 
V'h:;e  respect  must  be  accorded  to  the  viev.s 
of  adnii'.iistrator'!.  in  constitutional  mattets, 
courts  must  exercise  their  Independent  Judg- 
ment. 

As  co;i.  tltutional  Interpretation  is  rot 
committed  to  agency  discretion,  some  of  the 
popular  maxims  concerning  limitations  upon 
the  use  of  mandamus  to  control  of  statutory 
interpretation  (and  administrative  policy 
developrr.ent )  do  not  strictly  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  Judicial  control  over  constitu- 
tlon.Vi  interpretation.  Thus,  the  fact  that  con- 
stitutional language  Is  not  always  "clear  and 
certain"  nor  "so  plainly  prescribed  as  to  be 
free  from  doubt"  does  not  detract  from  the 
authority  of  the  Judiciary  to  Interpret  that 
document.  In  other  words,  unlike  with  stat- 
utory Interpretation,  the  judiciary's  au- 
thority to  enforce  its  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  by  mandamus  is  not  dimin- 
ished, nor  an  agency's  Increased,  by  the 
fact  that  the  legal  issue  is  close  or  difficult 
or  susceptible  to  doubt.  Cf.  Langevin  v. 
Chenango  Court,  /nc.,  447  P.  2d  296  (2d  Clr. 
1971)  (mandamus  Jurisdiction  over  "close" 
constitutional  question).  Of  course,  where 
the  Constitution  requires  no  particular  re- 
sult, selection  between  the  constitutional 
options  is  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  ad- 
ministrator. But  deciding  whether  the  Con- 
stitution requires  a  particular  result  (or 
prohibits  another)  Is  manifestly  a  Judicial 
function.'" 

Thus,  the  defendant's  suggestion  that  this 
court  lacks  Jurisdiction  under  28  U.S.C.  i  1361 
because  the  issue  here  presented  is  com- 
mitted to  the  defendant's  discretion  Is  un- 
tenable. This  court  cannot  blindly  yield  to 
the  V.A.'s  interpretation  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. This  court  has  Jurisdiction  under  28 
U.S.C.  5  1361  to  proceed  to  the  Issue  raised  by 
the  plaintiffs." 

The  Right  to  a  Presuspension  Hearing 
During  the  last  six  years,  a  spate  of  major 
cases  have  dealt  with  an  Individual's  right  to 
a  hearing  before  the  government  may  with- 
draw or  take  away  a  significant  property 
Interest.  In  the  leading  case,  Goldberg  v. 
Kelly.  397  U.S.  254  (1970),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  before  a  state  agency  may 
terminate  welfare  payments  to  an  individual 
it  must  accord  that  person  a  hearing  de- 
signed, at  a  minimum,  "to  produce  an  ini- 
tial determination  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment's grounds  for  discontinuance  of  pay- 
ments in  order  to  protect  a  recipient  against 
erroneous  termination  of  his  benefits."  Id.  at 
267.  On  the  same  day  that  Goldberg  was  de- 
cided, the  Supreme  Court  announced  that 
old-age  assistance  t)eneficiarles  had  a  right 
to  a  pretermination  hearing,  as  well.  Wheeler 
V.  Montgomery.  397  U.S.  280  (1970),  Since 
those  two  decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
required  pretermination  hearings  In  several 
other  areas  of  Individual  Interests.  Hearings 
have  been  required  before  a  student  may  be 

suspended  from  school,  Goss  v.  Lopez,  

U.S.   ,    43    U.S.L.W.    4181    (January    22, 
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1976) :  before  a  tenured  teacher  may  be  fired 
from  a  state  vmlverslty.  Perry  v.  Sinderman, 
408  U.S.  593  (1972);  see  Board  of  Regents  v. 
Roth.  408  U.S.  564  (1972);  before  property 
may  be  seized  under  a  prejudgment  writ  of 
replevin,  Fuentes  v.  Shkvin,  407  U.S.  67 
(1972);  see  North  Georgia  Finishing,  Inc.  v. 

Di-Chem.  Inc.,  UJS.   ,   43   U.S.L.W. 

4192  ( Januarv  22,  1975) ;  and  before  a  driver's 
license  may  Toe  suspended.  Bell  v.  Burson 
402  U.S.  535  (1971).  Cf.  Morrissey  r.  Brewer, 
408  U.S.  471  (1972)  (right  to  parole  revoca- 
tion hearing  promptly  after  le-urrestj. 

In  addition,  lower  courts  have  recognized 
a  right  to  a  pretermination  hearing  to  pro- 
tect citizens  from  possible  arbitrary  depriva- 
tions of  numerous  other  entitlements.  The 
Fourth  Circuit,  for  example,  has  held  thac 
a  recipient  of  disability  benefits  is  entitled 
to  an  oral  hearing  before  such  beuents  may 
be   withdrawn.   Eldridge    v.    Weinberger.   493 

F.2d  1230  (4th  Cir.  1974),  cert,  granted, 

U.S.   43  U.S.L.W.  3338   (Jan   13,   1975). 

Accord  Williams  v.  Weinberger,  494  F.2d  1191 
(5th  Cir.  1974).  And,  the  same  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  held  that  a  tenant  in  public  hous- 
ing is  entitled  to  the  safeguards  of  a  hearing 
prior  to  eviction.  Caulder  v.  Durham  Housing 
Authority.  433  F.2d  998  (4th  Cir.  1970).  ceri. 
denied.  401  U.S.  1003  (1971).  See  Escaiera  r. 
New  York-  City  Housing  Authority.  425  F.2d 
8.')3  (2d  Cir.),  cert,  denied.  400  U.S.  853 
(1970).  Also,  in  this  district,  Judge  Harvey 
recently  upheld  the  right  to  a  pretermina- 
tion hearing  of  a  recipient  of  benefits  under 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program. 
Broun  v.  Weinberger,  Civ.  No.  H-74— 179  (D.- 
Md. Oct.  15,  1974). 

Despite  the  broad  range  of  situations  in 
which  individuals  have  been  held  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  prior  to  some  goverumen- 
t.U  action  against  them,  prior  hearings  are 
not  always  mandated.  See.  e.g.,  Goss  v.  Lopet. 

U.S. ,  43  U.SX.W.  4181    (Jan.  22, 

1975)  (hearing  for  students  suspended  from 
school  may.  In  emergencies  be  held  promptly 
after  suspension);  Arnett  v.  Kennedy,  416 
U.S.  134  (1974)  (government  employee): 
Board  of  Regents  v.  Rotli.  408  U.S.  564  (1972) 
(untenured  faculty  member  with  one  year 
appointment  has  no  protected  property  in- 
terest): ChTi.ithilf  V.  Annayolis  Emergency 
Hasp.  Ass'n,  Inc.,  496  P.2d  174  (4th  Cir.  1974) 
(whether  doctor  is  entitled  to  hearing  before 
termination  of  hospital  privileges  depends 
upon  circumstances).  Cf.  Richardson  v. 
Perales,  402  U.S.  389  ( 1971 ) . 

Fiom  the  numerous  recent  cases  which 
deal  with  claimed  rights,  imder  the  Due 
Process  Claitse,  to  notice  and  a  hearing  prior 
to  governmental  action  vls-a-vls  the  plain- 
tiffs, a  two-stage  analysis  appears.  First,  a 
court  must  determine  whether  the  plaintiiT 
has  at  stake  an  interest  in  "life,  liberty,  or 
property"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause.  If  no  such  interest  is  at  stake, 
then  due  process  is  not  guaranteed  by  that 
constitutional  provision.  See  Board  of  Re- 
gents V.  Roth,  408  U.S.  564  (1972)  (no  in- 
terest in  property).  Second,  assuming  "that 
due  process  applies,  the  question  remains 
what  process  is  due."  Morrisseii  v.  Brewer. 
408  U.S.  471,  481  (1972).  Here,  a  court  musf 
balance  the  individual's  interest  in  a  pre- 
termination hearing  against  the  society's  in- 
terest in  the  government's  proceeding  with- 
out such  a  hearing.  See  Goss  v.  Lopes,  

U.S. ,  43  U.S.L.W.  4181,  4185-87  (Jan.  22, 

1975) ;  Goldberg  v.  Kelly.  397  U.S.  254  (1970) . 
Applying  the  case  law  to  the  allegations 
in  this  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  plaintiff's  in- 
terest in  receiving  continued  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration is  an  Interest  In  "property"  within 
t^.e  meaning  of  the  Due  Process  Clause.  See 
Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  U.S.  254  (1970); 
Wheeler  v.  Montgomery,  397  U.S.  280  (1970). 
The  modern  definition  cf  property"  for  the 
purposes  of  due  process  does  not  turn  on 
whether  the  particular  Interest  Is  denoml- 
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■nated  a  "right"  or  a  "privilege."  Bell  v.  Bur- 
son.  402  U.S.  535,  539  ( 1971 ) .  The  concept 
of  a  protected  property  Interest  was  ex- 
plained by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Perry  v. 
Sinderman: 

■■ 'IPIroperty'  interests  subject  to  proce- 
dural dvie  process  protection  are  not  limited 
to  a  tew  rigid,  technical  forms.  Rather,  'prop- 
erty' denotes  a  broad  range  of  interests  that 
are  secured  by  'existing  rules  or  understand- 
ings.' ...  A  person's  interest  in  a  benefit 
is  a  'property'  interest  for  due  process  pur- 
pose; if  there  are  .<:iich  rules  or  mutually 
explicit  understandings  that  support  his 
claim  of  entitlement  to  the  t)eneftl  and  that 
iie  may  invoke  at  a  hearing." 

408  U.S.  593,  601  (1972).  In  short,  "[rltle- 
vmt  constitutional  restrains  apply  as  mucli 
to  tlie  withdrawal  of  public  assistance  bcne- 
lits  as  to  jollier  protected  entitlements |.' 
Gulaberg  v.  Kelly.  suj..ra  at  £02. 

Having  established  that  plaintiff's  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  is  protected  by  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  the 
ibsue  becomes  what  process  is  due?  Goss  v. 

Lopez.  U.S.  .  43  U.S.L.W.  4181,  4185 

(Jan.  22,  1975).  This  'depends  upon  whether 
the  recipient's  interest  in  avoiding  that  loss 
oiuweights  the  governmental  Interest"  in 
sammary  suspension  of  benefits.  See  Gold- 
Icrg  r.  Kelly,  supra  at  263. 

Here,  the  plaintiff><  have  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  continuing  to  receive  pension  bene- 
fits pending  determination  of  their  entitle- 
ment to  such  benefits.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  38  U.S.C.  5§  541-43,  benefits  paid  to 
widov.s.  to  children  of  deceased  veterans,  and, 
to  veterans  with  uon-service-connected  dis- 
abilities are  geared  to  the  claimant's  level  of 
income,  and  anyone  witii  even  a  moderate  in- 
dependent income  is  excluded.  In  the  case  of 
widows  wiio  have  no  children  by  the  veteran, 
no  pension  is  paid  if  the  widow's  annual  in- 
come exceeds  $3,000:  and  the  size  of  the 
monthly  benefits  for  widows  who  have  an- 
nual Incomes  of  less  than  $3000  is  inversely 
related  to  the  amount  of  iheir  outside  in- 
come. 38  U.S.C.  §S  541(b),  503.  If  Ihe  widow- 
has  one  child  by  the  veteran,  she  may  re- 
ceive benefits  only  if  her  Income  is  less  than 
$1200,  and,  again,  the  size  of  the  benefit  is 
Inversely  related  to  her  Income,  38  U.S.C. 
55  541(c),  503.  See  also  38  U.S.C.  §543.  If 
there  is  no  widow  entitled  to  receive  benefits, 
cliildren  of  a  deceased  veteran  can  receive 
pension  benefits  in  their  own  right  ($49  per 
month  for  the  first  child  and  $20  for  each 
other  child,  with  the  total  pension  divided 
equally),  but  a  child  can  get  no  benefits  if 
he  has  an  annual  Income  (excluding  earned 
Income)  of  $2400.  38  U.S.C.  §  542.  See  also 
38  U.S.C.  §  543.  Similarly  a  veteran  with 
non-service-connected  disabUities  may  col- 
lect a  pension  If  his  annual  income  falls 
Into  the  following  ranges:  $3000  for  unmar- 
ried veterans  and  $4200  for  married  veterans. 
38  U.S.C.  ft  521,  503.1- 

Insofar  as  plalntiff-pen'^ioners  are  neces- 
sarily persons  with  low  independent  In- 
comes— if  they  have  any  income  at  all^lt 
is  plain  that  by  any  erroneous  termination 
of  benefits,  they  would  be  "condemned  to 
suffer  grievous  loss."  See  Goldberg  v.  Kelly. 
397  U.S.  254,  263  (1970).  They  are  certainly 
not  in  possession  of  such  "independent  re- 
sources" that  they  can  comfortably  await 
a  delayed  determination  of  their  claims. 
They  are  In  an  economic  position  which  is 
e;:sentially  similar  to  the  classes  of 
plaintiffs  in  Goldberg  (welfare  recipients), 
Wheeler  r.  Montgomery,  397  U.S.  280  (1970) 
(old-age  benefits  recipients),  Caulder  v. 
Durham  Housing  Authority.  433  F.2d  998 
(4th  Clr.  1970),  cert,  denied,  401  U.S.  1003 
(1971)  (residents  In  public  housing),  and 
Eldridge  v,  Weinberger,  493  F.2d  1230   (4th 

Cir.   1974),  cert,  granted.  U.S.  ,  43 

U.SX.W.  3388  (Jan.  13.  1975)    (claimants  of 
disability   benefits).   In   addition,   by   their 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


precarious  economic  positions,  they  are 
made  more  vulnerable  to  grievous  harm  by 
reason  of  error  than  were  the  plaintiffs  in 
Perry  v.  Sinderman,  408  U.S.  593  (1972) 
(termination  faculty  employment).  Fuentes 
r.  Shevin,  407  U.S.  67  (1972)  (seizure  of 
property),  and  Bell  i.  Burson.  402  U.S.  535 
(1971)    (suspension  of  driver's  license).  See 

also  Goss  f.  Lopez, U.S. ,  43  U.S.L.W. 

4181    (Jan.  22.   1975). 

In  the  balance,  on  the  defendant's  side 
of  the  scales,  is  administrative  convenience 
and  the  expense  of  paying  benefits  to  one 
not  entitled  to  them  dtirlng  the  period  prior 
to  a  hearing  and  decision.  These  consider- 
ations are  precirely  the  same  as  those  which 
the  Supreme  Court,  In  Goldberrj.  rejected  a" 
Insufficient  to  outweigh  the  Interests  of 
that  case's  welfare-plaintiffs.  See  Eldridge  v. 
Weinberger.  361  F.  Supp.  520.  525-27  ( W.D.Va. 
1973).   affd.  493   F.2d   1230    (1th  Cir.   1974), 

cert,  granted. U.S. ,  43  U.S.L.W.  333a 

(Jan.  13.  1975).  The  Supreme  Court's  com- 
ments in  that  ca.'se  are  equally  applicable 
here : 

"We  agree  with  the  District  Court  .  .  .  that 
these  fjovernmeiit.il  interests  arr;  not  over- 
riding in  the  welfare  context.  The  require- 
ment of  a  prior  hearing  doubtless  Involves 
some  greater  expense,  and  the  benefits  paid 
to  inf-ligible  reciplent-s  pending  decision  at 
the  hearing  probably  cannot  be  recouped, 
siiico  these  recipients  are  likely  to  t>e  judg- 
nicnlproo!.  Eut  ilie  State  is  not  without 
weapons  to  minimize  these  increased  costs. 
Much  of  the  drain  on  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive resources  can  be  reduced  'jy  developing 
pr- cedures  for  prompt  pre-terminution  hear- 
ings and  by  skillful  use  oi  personnel  and 
facilities.  " 

Goldberg  i\  Kelly.  397  U.S.  254,  266  (1970^ . 
That  Covirfs  further  conclusion  in  Goldberg 
is  equally  appll.-able  in  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion, setting: 

"Thus,  the  inttrest  of  the  eligible  recipi- 
cu-i.  Is  uninterrupted  receipt  of  public  as- 
siiiance.  coupled  with  the  State's  intercut 
that  his  payments  not  be  erroneously  termi- 
nated, clearly  outweighs  the  State's  comiwt- 
ing  concern  to  prevent  any  increase  In  Its 
fiscal  and  administrative  burdens." 

Id. 

Of  course,  in  the  termlnatio?!  of  pension 
benefits  the  government  has  no  tenable 
"emeigency"  requirements  such  as  would 
justify  dispensing  with  a  prior  hearing.  Cf. 
Goss  V.  Lope7,  —  U.S.  — ,  43  U.S.L.W.  4181, 
418e  (Jan.  22,  1975). 

While  sensitive  to  the  administrative  prob- 
lems of  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  ad- 
ditional btirden  of  a  presuspension  hearing 
in  tiie  pension  coTitext  should  not  be  over- 
emphasized. The  presuspension  hearing  need 
not  be  a  full,  trial-type  hearing.  Goldberg 
V.  Kelly.  397  U.S.  254,  266  (1970i.  A  presus- 
pension hearing  need  only  possess  "minimum 
procedural  safeguards,  fdapted  to  the  par- 
ticular characteristics  of  1  pension  1  recipi- 
ents, and  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  con- 
troversies to  be  resolved."  Id.  at  267.  Cf. 
Richardson  v.  Perales,  402  U.S.  289  (1971). 
These  minimal  requirements  were  described 
by  the  Fotirth  Circuit  In  Cavlder  r.  Durham 
Housing  Authority: 

"Succinctly  stated,  Goldberg  requires  (1) 
timely  and  adequate  notice  c'etalllng  the 
reasons  for  a  proposed  termination.  (2)  an 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  [claimant) 
to  confront  and  cross-examine  adverse  wit- 
nesses, (3)  the  right  of  a  [claimant]  to  be 
represented  by  counsel,  provided  by  him  to 
delineate  the  issues,  present  the  factual  con- 
tentions in  an  orderly  manner,  conduct 
cross-examination  and  generally  to  safegu.ard 
his  interests,  (4)  a  decision,  based  on  evi- 
dence adduced  at  the  hearing,  In  which  the 
reasons  for  decision  and  the  evidence  relied 
on  are  set  forth,  and  (5)  an  impartial  de- 
cision maker." 

433  P.2d  998,  1004  (4th  Cir.  1970),  cert. 
denied,  401  U.S.  1003  (1971). 
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CONCLUSIOW 


ils 


Vet  erans  j 


SI  mmary  . 


For  the  foregoing  reasons, 
the  opinion  that 

1.  The  motion  of  Robert  H. 
to  Intervene  as  a  named  plaintiff 
granted; 

2.  The  motion  of  the  defend4n 
should  he  denied: 

3.  This  courts  Order  of 
certifying   the  class  of  plaint 
modified  to  define  the  class  as 
all  persons  whose  individual 
istration  monthly  pension  bene^ 
or  may  In  the  future  be  adm 
duced,  terminated,  or  suspende<! 
being  afforded  adequate  advani  e 
the  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
change  in  monthly  pension 

4.  The  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
ment  to  the  extent  of  their  request 
ment  declaring  their  right  to 
and  a  hearing  prior  to  the  su 
nation,  or  reduction  of  their  pe 
should  be  granted: 

5.  The  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
ment  to  the  extent  of  their  r 
manent  Injunction,  in  the  forn 
mandamus,  requiring  the 
all  members  of  the  class 
a  hearing  prior  to  the  suspension 
tion,  or  reduction  of  their  indiv 
benefits,  in  accordance  with  d 
law  should  be  granted: 

6.  The  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
ment  to  the  extent  of  their 
injunction,  in  the  form  of  a 
damns,  requiring  the  defendant 
members  of  the  class  all  mon 
prior  to  the  date  of  Judgment  he*el 
tlon  of  due  process  of  law  shou  d 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  an  i 
prepare  and  to  present  to  this 
twenty   (20)    days  a  proposed 
claratory  Judgment   and 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
It  is  so  ordered. 

O.  Stanley 
U.S.  Dis 
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FOOTNOTES 

■  Robert  Trails  motion  to  ntervene  as 
named  party  plaintiff  is  grante  1.  A  hearing 
was  held  on  his  status  and  I  lis  claim  In 
March  1975.  and  counsel  for  tl  e  defendant 
conceded  that  Trail  is  a  pensi  an  recipient 
whose  benefits  were  suspende<  I  without  a 
prior  hearing. 

=  It    is    conceded    by    the 
the  mere  fact  that  Mrs.  Plato 
by  a  man  other  than  her 
a,  period  of  separation  from 
does   not   automatically   preclude 
receiving    widows'    benefits 
concerning   the  cause  of  any 
the  wife  from  the  veteran  during 
rlage,  and   the  nature  of  the 
between  the  widow  and  any  mei 
her  husband  would  have  to  be 
fore  her  entitlement  covild  be 
See  38  U.S.C.   55  101(3),  103. 

'Although  she  has  now  rece 
termination    hearing    and    an 
ruling,    Mrs.    Plato   remains   a 
representative.  The  class  whlcl 
sents  was  certified  and  defined 
Veterans  Adn:ilnistration's  ruUn 
titlement   to   benefits,   the 
to  have  a  live  controversy 
erans  Administration,  and  the 
which   is  capable  of  repetition 
review.  See  Board  of  School 
City  of  Indianapolis  v.  Jacobs, 
43     U.S.L.W.     4238      (February 

Gersteln  v.  Pugh,  —  U.S.  

4230,    n.    11    at   4232    {Pebruarj 

Sosna  V.  Iowa,  —  VS. ,  43  U 

4127-29  (January  14.  1975);  Lew 
498  F.2d  395,  397-98    (4th  Cir. 

*  According  to  38  U.S.C.  S  521  (<^) 
veteran    with    a   nonservlce- 
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i^ict  Judge. 


def  >udant    that 
had  a  child 
during 
husband, 
her   from 
Lssues 
separation  of 
their  mar- 
relatlonshlp 
other  than 
resolved  be- 
determiiied. 

ved  a  post- 
unfavorable 
proper   class 
she  repre- 
prlor  to  the 
on  her  en- 
contuiues 
the  Vet- 
nlatter  Is  one 
yet  evading 
Coi|im'r.3  of  the 

-  U.S.  . 

18,     1975) ; 

43  U.S.L.W. 

18,    1975); 

S.L.W.  4125, 

V.  Sandler, 

1974). 

a  married 
dis- 


cor  nected 


ability  Is  entitled  to  a  monthly  pension  If 
his  annual  income  from  other  sources  does 
not  exceed  $4200.  (See  38  U.S.C.  5§  503,  521 
(f)(1)  for  computation  of  annual  Income). 
Mr.  Trail  states  in  his  affidavit  that,  in  light 
of  his  annual  income  from  other  sources, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  pension  of  $106. 
(He  admits  that  the  $143  per  month  which 
he  was  receiving  is  too  high).  Regardless  of 
the  merits  of  his  claim,  a  bona  fide  issue  of 
fact  and  law  existed,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
support  his  demand  for  a  presu.spension 
hearing. 

■Mr.  Trail's  position  as  a  p'oper  class  rep- 
resentative is  even  mere  .corure  than  Mrs. 
Plato's.  See  nn.  1,  3.  supra.  Although  he  has 
now  received  a  post-termination  hearing,  the 
ruling  on  his  claim  was  favorable  in  part, 
and  he  continues  as  a  pension  recipient. 
Thus,  he  still  faces  the  prospect  of  his  bene- 
!irs  being  suspended  or  further  reduced,  at 
sL^me  fuii're  time,  without  a  prior  hearing. 
Also,  the  defendant  cannot  claim  that  the 
post-terminaiii>n  hearing  and  ruling  mooted 
Trails  petition  since  it  was  the  defendant's 
request  for  an  extension  of  time  to  file  an 
answer  to  Trail's  motion  wliich  delayed  this 
decision  until  after  the  defendant's  ruling 
en  Trail's  pension  claim. 

■Although  the  Administrerlve  Procedure 
Act  is  frequently  cited  by  litigants  as  a 
.source  of  Jurisdiction,  neither  the  Supreme 
Court  nor  the  Fourth  Circuit  has  clearly 
ruled  on  that  assertion.  But  see  Etherldge  v. 
Schlesinger.  362  P.  Supp.  198,  21  (E.D.  Va., 
1973):  3  Davis,  Administratii-e  Law  Treatise 
§23.02  (1970  Supp.). 

'  Mandamus  and  Venue  Act  of  196?.  Pub.  L. 
87-748,  §l(a),  76  .Stat.  744  (Oct.  5,  1962). 
See  generally  Byse  and  Fiocca.  'Section  1361 
of  the  Mandamus  and  Venue  Act  of  1962  and 
'Nonstatutory'  Judicial  Review  of  Federal 
Administrative  Action,"  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  308 
(1967). 

"  Being  of  the  view  that  "the  ministerial- 
discretionary  dichotomy  is  not  very  helpful," 
courts  have  attempted  on  occasion  to  re- 
formulate the  standards  for  mandamus.  See 
Burnett  1.  Tolson,  474  P.2d  877.  880-82  (4th 
Cir.  1973);  Carter  1.  Seamans,  411  F.2d  767, 
773  (5th  Cir.  1969).  In  the  two  cited  cases, 
for  example,  the  courts  indicated  that  three 
coexisting  factors  are  necessary  to  support 
a  wTit  of  manadamus : 

(1)  a  clear  right  in  the  plaintiff  to  the 
rplief  sought; 

(2)  a  clear  duty  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant to  do  the  act  in  question:  and  (3) 
no  other  adequate  remedy  available. 

"  Although  occasional  expressions  are 
heard  to  the  contrary,  see,  e.g..  Fifth  Avenue 
Peace  Parade  Committee  v.  Hoover,  327  F. 
Supp.  238  (S.D.N.Y  1971),  affd  on  other 
grounds,  480  F.2d  326  (2d  Cir.  1973),  it  Is 
well  settled  among  the  circuits  that  man- 
damus Jurisdiction  Is  appropriate  for  review- 
ing constitutional  questions  See  Burnett  v. 
Tolson,  474  F.2d  877  (4th  Cir.  1973);  Mead 
v.  Parker,  464  F.2d  1108  (9th  Cir.  1972); 
Laugevln  v.  Chenango  Court,  Inc.,  447  F.2d 
296  (2d  Cir.  1971);  National  Assn.  of  Gov't 
Employees  v.  White,  418  F.2d  1126  (DC. 
Cir.  1969). 

"The  distinction  between  mandamus  In 
the  area  of  statutory  construction  and  in 
the  field  of  constitutional  Interpretation  is 
a  limited  one.  Each  requires  the  reviewing 
court  to  determine,  from  the  language  and 
history  of  the  document  which  is  the  basis 
for  the  challenge,  whether  the  administra- 
tor has  discretion  to  choose  between  dif- 
ferent courses  of  action.  In  other  words, 
each  requires  a  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tutional or  of  the  statute,  at  least  to  that 
extent.  But  while  the  fonn  of  analysis  is 
essentially  similar  In  the  two  settings,  the 
difference  lies  in  where  the  court's  search 
for  a  duty  should  stop.  With  a  statute,  vague 
language  may  call  a  halt  to  a  court's  defin- 
ing an  administrative  duty   (and  therefore 


to  Us  issuing  mandamus) .  But  \mclear  con- 
stitutional language  alone  does  not  bring 
mandamus  analysis  to  a  halt.  The  court 
must  nevertheless  go  deeper  to  seek  the 
meaning  of  the  document. 

"  In  other  cases,  mandamus  Jurisdiction, 
28  use.  §  1361,  has  served  as  a  basis  for 
challenges  to  deficiencies  In  administrative 
notice  and  hearing  practices.  See,  e.g.,  Mar- 
tinez V.  Richardson.  472  F.2d  1121  (9th  Cir. 
1973);  Langevln  v.  Chenango  Court,  Inc. 
447  F.2d  296  (2d  Cir.  1971);  Smith  v.  Resort 
406  F.2d  141  (2d  Cir.  1969);  Brown  v.  Wein- 
berger, Civ.  No.  H-74-479  (DMd..  Oct.  15, 
1974);  Rameaka  v.  Kelly,  342  F.  Supp.  303 
(DR.I.  1972). 

■-The  outside  income  limitations  descri'ocd 
In  this  paragraph  are  those  which  were  put 
into  effect  on  J&ntiary  1,  1975.  See  Veteran.3 
and  Survivors  Pension  and  Adjustment 
Act  of  1974.  Piib.  L.  93-527,  S§  2-4,  10  (Dec. 
21,  1974).  88  Star.  1702.  Prior  to  this  year,  tlie 
out.si'Je  inc:-me  liniitatlons  were  lower. 


THE    CUSTOMER:    BEST 
REGULATOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
recently  referred  to  an  editorial  from  In- 
dustry Week  by  Walter  J.  Campbell 
which,  in  my  view,  expresses  the  opin- 
ion of  many  Americans — the  customer  is 
the  best  regulator  of  price — not  Govern- 
ment. 

The  last  paragraph  is  especially  note- 
worthy : 

A  relativelj'  free  marketplace  for  goods  and 
services  that  will  enable  the  customer  to  pay 
for  what  he  wants — and  reject  what  he  doe.s 
not  like — is  and  always  will  be  the  most  effec- 
tive regulator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Customer:  Bt:sT  Regulator 

Whispering  Pines,  N.C. 

We  have  in  our  community  a  homebuilder 
beloved  by  his  customers — even  three  or  five 
years  after  he  has  built  their  houses.  He's 
competent.  He's  honest.  His  supervisors  are 
on  the  ball,  and  subcontractors  and  suppliers 
don't  even  try  to  get  away  with  anything  but 
the  best.  Architects  from  other  sections  of 
the  country  congratulate  their  clients  for 
having  Curt  Bettlni  as  their  builder.  We  think 
that  is  unusual  In  the  homebuildlng  busl- 
ne.ss. 

He's  busy  when  other  builders  aren't. 

His  customers'  reactions  have  an  effect  on 
those  other  buUders.  When  their  work  looks 
shoddy  by  comparison,  the  buyers  are  quick 
to  let  the  builders  know. 

All  of  which  reinforces  our  conviction  that 
the  customer  is  the  best  regulator  of  the 
quality  of  goods  and  .services  we  have  ever 
seen. 

Compared  with  government  regulation,  the 
customer  wins  by  a  wide  margin,  and  cus- 
tomer regulation  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 

Of  course,  customer  regulation  cotild  win 
over  government  regulation  by  default.  We 
have  been  trying  to  think  of  some  things 
that  have  been  improved  by  government 
regulation.  It  isn't  easy  to  find  them. 

Certainly,  automobiles  have  not  been  im- 
proved by  myriad  federal  regulations  in  re- 
cent years.  By  the  time  engineers  and  build- 
ers satisfy  all  of  the  federal  requirements, 
they  don't  have  Uie  time  or  energy  to  build 
in  the  quality  they  otherwise  could. 

The  mailperson  today  brought  us  four 
copies  of  The  New  York  Times,  none  of  them 
recent,  and  a  letter,  properly  addressed  and 
zlpcoded,   that  was  mailed  from  Cleveland 


September  10,  1975 

11  days  ago.  We  wish  that  Ma  Bell  or  the 
United  Parcel  Service  could  deliver  our  mail. 

And,  we  shudder  when  we  think  of  what 
has  happened  over  the  years  to  the  over -regu- 
lated railroads. 

Sure,  some  regulation  is  needed.  But  not 
r.early  so  much  as  we  are  getting — and  for 
v.hich  we  are  paying  an  exorbitant  price. 

A  relatively  free  marketplace  for  goods 
and  services  that  will  enable  the  customer 
to  pay  for  what  he  wants — and  reject  what 
he  does  not  like — is  and  always  will  be  the 
i.;o:-;t  eil'.'ctlve  regulator. 

W.ALTER  J.  CAMPBELL. 

Con:-,idting  hdiicr. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  ISSUE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
food  stamp  program  has  come  under  in- 
creasing criticism  in  recent  months.  Ad- 
vertisements have  promised:  "Taxpay- 
ers Making  up  to  $1C,000  a  Year  Now- 
Eligible."  Secretary  Simon  has  claimed 
that  the  program  is  a  "haven  for  chiselers 
and  rip-off  artists." 

Recently,  food  stamps  seem  to  have 
become  a  political  issue  at  a  time  when 
it  is  important  that  the  program  be  re- 
viewed as  a  policy  question  on  the  basis 
of  facts.  None  of  its  suporters  in  the 
Senate  think  that  those  without  need 
should  be  eligible  for  food  stamps.  None 
of  us  want  the  program  to  become  un- 
manageable in  size  or  co.st.  So  we  would 
have  been  particularly  disturbed  if  the 
assertions  of  the  advertisers.  Secretary 
Simon,  and  others  were  true.  But  these 
misleading  charges  have  made  food 
stamps,  which  are  vital  to  survival  of 
millions  who  are  unemployed  or  elderly, 
appear  to  be  wasteful  an(i  runaway  ex- 
panse, which  they  are  not. 

On  June  30,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture m  response  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 58  sent  the  Senate  a  study  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  The  study  included 
participation  figures  by  income  levels 
which  show  that  77  percent  of  the  food 
stamp  recipients  have  incomes  below 
$5,000  a  year — after  taxes;  92  percent 
are  below  $7,000;  nearly  all  earn  less 
than  $10,000. 

Not  all  of  the  information  in  the  re- 
port, however,  was  released  by  the  White 
House.  Important  projections  of  partici- 
pation and  cost  were  deleted,  along  with 
material  on  the  benefits  of  the  program 
to  agriculture  and  the  general  economy. 

When  I  requested  that  these  sections 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  I  was  told  in 
a  letter  for  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
John  Ehimgard  that  because  they  were  in 
effect  in  bits  and  pieces  on  the  floor  of 
some  Agriculture  Department  office, 
they  would  be  "impossible  to  reconstruct." 
Then  subsequent  to  my  "unofficial"  re- 
lease of  the  document,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  transmitted  them  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  saying  that  In 
"some  quarters"  a  "claim"  had  been 
made  tliat  "not  all  the  information  had 
been  provided  to  the  Senate."  Apparent- 
ly that  claim  was  correct,  and  I  assume 
that  by  "some  quarters"  they  mean  me. 

I  believe  this  previously  surpressed  in- 
formation can  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  about  the  future  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

It  indicates  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  the  program  Is  likely  to 
decline  through  1980  "based  upon  most 
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likely  projections  of  food  prices  and  in- 
come." It  concludes  that  the  cost  of  the 
program  is  likely  to  remain  the  same 
or  to  decline  slightly,  in  1975  dollars.  It 
attributes  the  expansion  of  the  program 
over  the  last  year  directly  to  the  reces- 
sion and  rising  unemployment  levels.  It 
demonstrates  that  food  stamp  benefits 
provide  substantial  economic  stimulation 
for  other  sectors  of  the  national  economy 
ill  the  form  of  additional  jobs,  more 
secure  farm  income,  increased  com- 
m?rcial  sales,  and  higher  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  the  Senate 
wants  food  st'amps  to  be  abused,  either 
by  those  few  who  receive  food  stamps 
unjustifiably,  or  those  officials  ulio  may 
attack  the  program  unjustifiably. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chapters,  my  statement  releasing  them. 
an'l  related  corre-;pandenc?  be  printed  in 
'the  REConD. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
■A'.T.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  llic  Record, 
£3  iollovvs: 

July  8.  1973. 
I-toM.  Ricn.ino  L.  Fci.Tr.'ER. 
Ai-istant  Secretary  ]or  Mirk:ting  and  Con- 
sumer    Services,     U.S.     Department     of 
Agriculture,   Washington,  B.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  I  was  plea.sed  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  Food  Stamp  Report  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  58.  I  believe  It 
co:uains  information  which  will  be  helpful 
in  clearing  up  some  of  the  misconceptions 
ab3;it  the  program. 

I  understand,  hawcver.  that  three  sections, 
or  chapters,  which  v.ete  prepared  for  inc!u- 
si..!>  in  tills  report  were  deleted  prior  to 
prblic.iiio;i.  These  sections  cover;  (1)  an- 
ticipated food  stamp  participation  levels:  (2) 
nutritional  and  economic  benefits  derived 
from  the  food  stamp  program,  and  (3)  alter- 
native program  options. 

These  sections  are  within  the  scope  of 
Sen.tie  Resolution  58  and  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
fo::d  stamp  program.  I  would  appreciate  a 
cony  of  these  sections  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

George  McGovehn, 

Chairman. 

Dep.xstment  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  B.C..  July  17, 1975. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  8,  1975,  and  for  your  comments 
concerning  our  study  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  58. 

As  with  any  effort  the  magnitude  of  the 
Food  Stamp  study,  various  contributors  to 
the  several  sections  submitted  their  ideas 
f-ir  possible  incorporation.  A  task  force  with- 
in the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  selected 
those  submissions  which,  after  editing. 
seemed  to  them  to  make  a  substantial  contrl- 
btition  to  the  whole. 

That  draft  was  purely  for  discussion  pur- 
poses: some  new  material  was  added  and 
some  aspects  were  deleted  as  various  offi- 
cials of  this  Department  and  other  areas  of 
the  Administration  reviewed  the  study  to 
make  certain  that  it  represented  the  most 
comprehensive  document  which  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

Since  there  have  existed  at  one  time  or  an- 
other quite  a  large  variety  of  drafts,  or  por- 
tions of  drafts.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  re- 
construct any  particular  chapters  which  may 
not  have  appeared  In  tlie  final  product,  such 
as  you  have  rcqtiested  by  your  letter  of 
July  8th. 


We  are  prepared,  however,  to  respond  to 
any  specific  request  you  may  have  regarding 
our  recommendations  and  the  basis  for  mak- 
ing them.  Or,  should  you  require  more  his- 
torical data  than  is  presented  in  the  study, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Damgard. 
Deputy  Aisiilant  Secretary. 

Mr  Govern    Rele.\.ses    Sitppressed    Chapters 
OF  USDA  Food  Stamp  Report 
( Ey  Senator  George  McGovern) 

Tcday  I  am  releasing  the  sections  of  the 
United  Sta'.es  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  Stamp  Report  to  liie  Senate  which 
wtre  suppressed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
ar.d  Budget.  The^e  sections  decisively  refute 
current  scare  charges  about  food  stamp 
trends.  But  the  Ford  Administration  ap- 
parently does  not  want  the  truth  to  be  told 
n,bout  food  st.-.nips.  Instead  the  White  Hou.-.e 
is  moving  to  appease  right-v.ing  anger  over 
KelKinki.  detente,  and  Rockefeller  by  weak- 
ening the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

In  pursuit  of  that  political  .strategy,  the 
Ford  Admlniftrativn  has  recycled  discredited 
Nixon  tactics. 

rirst,  the  Ford  Adminlstraticn  has  adopted 
the  Nixon  tactic  of  censoring  statistics  and 
the  analysis  of  professional  expeiis  in  the 
civil  service. 

Ihe  Euppre-sed  :>crt:on  cf  the  U.E.D.A. 
Food  Stamp  Report  sho?.a: 

That  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for 
tlie  program  is  likely  to  deciine  through  1980, 
or  at  the  outside  limit  lo  increase  only 
irarginaliy. 

'j  hat  the  co-t  of  the  prcgrim  in  1975  d^r.ars 
is  likely  to  remain  approximately  the  san.e. 

That  the  program's  direct  benefits  to  re- 
cipients also  provide  substantial  economic 
stimulation  to  other  sectors  of  tlie  national 
economy  in  the  form  of  Job  creation,  farm 
income,  commercial  sales,  and  tax  revenx-.es 
in  excess  of  administrative  costs. 

"I  he.se  findings  flatly  contradict  unsup- 
ported and  alarmist  predictions  underlying 
punitive  measures  such  as  the  Buckley  bill. 
That  bill  would  deprive  eight  to  ten  million 
genuinely  needy  Americans  of  food  stamps 
because  they  have  little  more  than  a  sub- 
poverty  Income  or  fail  an  assets  test  which 
would  disqualify  most  unemployed  workers. 
I'he  Buckley  bill  was  drafted  by  Ronald 
Reagan's  former  State  Welfare  Director. 
Reagan  himself  has  written  a  newspaper 
column  attacking  food  stamps.  Last  Sunday. 
In  a  national  television  Interview,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  virtually  endorsed  the 
Buckley  bill;  in  his  July  25  food  stamp  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  Mr.  Ford  strongly 
hinted  that  he  favors  this  or  a  similar  bill; 
and  on  August  1.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  food  stamp  cutbacks  will  be  the 
Administration's  first  major  domestic  initia- 
tive this  Fall. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  that  the  fact^ 
do  not  Justify  drastic  cutbacks.  Tlie  Ford 
Administration  knows  the  facts,  but  does 
not  want  the  public  to  know.  The  White 
House  does  not  want  the  facts  to  interfere 
with  a  political  decision  to  support  the  reac- 
tionary policies  of  the  Buckley  bill.  On  the 
basis  of  the  facts,  these  policies  would  be  de- 
feated. So  political  operatives  have  tried  to 
make  the  truth  inoperative — by  withholding 
the  objective  findings  of  competent,  non- 
political  economists. 

Second,  the  Ford  Administration  has 
adopted  the  Nixon  tactic  of  misleading  Con- 
gress. Last  week,  during  testimony  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  Senator  Percy  asked  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Richard  Peltner:  "Are  we 
In  fact  approaching  the  time  when  a  thLx] 
or  a  half  of  the  American  people — ^that 
would  be  75  million  to  110  million  pet^le — 
may  be  eligible  for  food  stamps?"  Feltner  re- 
plied; "Yes,  I  think  we  are  going  In  that  dl- 
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rectlon."  Mr.  Feltner  either  has 
feeble    memory    or   deliberately 
Committee — since  the  suppressei  1 
the  U.S. DA.  Report,  which  was 
his  own  division  of  the 
meat,  forecast  a  likely  total  of 
eligible  persons,  and  a  maximum 
lion,  in  1980. 

Mr.  Feltner  did  not  even  bint 
Fibility  of  contrary  data  compiled 
He  did  not  cite  any  other  data  tc 
a^isertion,  though  I  understand 
economists  have  now  been 
the  figures  quickly  In  order  to 
basis  for  Feltner's  statement, 
seems  to  be  that  if  the  facts 
held,  they  can  be  rewritten  to 
convenience.  It  is  the  Nixon 
ing  the  facts  to  a  preconceived  c 

To  succeed  at  this  statistical 
Administration  will  have  to  pret 
ure  of  Its  own  economic  policies 
Administration   could   inflate 
number  of  persons  eligible  for 
hy  predicting  recurrent  or  prol 
sion,  with  millions  of  additlona  1 
out  of  work.  Or  projected  costs 
flated — by  predicting  runaway 
creases  over  the  next  five  years, 
teresting  to  see  if  the  Ford 
and  its  operatives  will  make  sucl 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  an 
proven  case  against  food  stamp^ 
decide  to  admit  in  their  next 
port  that  they  accept  permanent 
ployment  and  even  higher  infla 
pect    a    resulting    explosion    of 
costs  and  enrollments.  I  think 
people  would  find  that  admissio 
change  not  food  stamps  but  Pr ; 

The  Administration  has 
celve  the  Congress  and  the 
about  the  content,  but  also  aboi^t 
ence  of  suppressed  parts  of  the 
Report.  In  response  to  a  letter  w 
as  Chairman  of  the  Nutrition 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
slstant  Secretary  John  Damgard 
there  were  any  intact  deleted 
report.  Mr.  Damgard  stated: 
be  Impossible  to  reconstruct  a 
chapters  which  may  not  have 
the  final  product  .  .  ."  Clearly 
reproductions   of   the   missing 
not  represent  the   achievement 
possible.  Indeed  I  am  informed 
face   of   mounting   pressure 
and  the  media,  the  Agriculture 
was   ready   to   release   the 
last   week — until   another 
was  made  to  keep  hiding  the 

Third,     the     Ford 
adopted  the  Nixon  tactic  of 
with  the  needs  of  unemployed 
President  has  pursued  a  policy 
employment,  which  Is  one  of  tb  i 
sons  for  the  rise  of  food  stamp 
they   took   their   Jobs   away; 
trying  to  take  their  food  away, 
most    unfair.    Insensitive    kind 
pay-off  to  an  ideological  factior 
publican  Party. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Food 
It  has  alleviated  malnutrition 
starvation.    It    has    strengthened 
cultural    economy   and   food 
course,  I  want  to  prevent  any 
might    occur;    and    when 
venes  In  September,  I  will 
lation  to  achieve  responsible  a 
food   stamp   reform.    But   I 
administration     strategy     of 
wrecking,  any  attempt  to  bartei 
of  the  poor  and  the  unemploye  i 
wing  support  of  Mr.  Ford's 

I  am  appalled  that  under  an 
tion  born  of  Nixon's  downfall 
tactics   have   been   applied 
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facts  of  food  stamps  have  been  suppressed, 
that  the  Congress  has  been  misled,  that  the 
economic  well-being  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans has  been  consigned  to  the  political  auc- 
tion block.  I  hope  that  now  the  cover-up  of 
food  stamp  facts  and  the  trumped-up 
charges  against  the  food  stamp  program 
will  end,  £0  Congress  and  the  Administration 
can  cooperate  In  establishing  a  fairer,  more 
efficient,  more  efi'ective  food  stamp  policy. 

Summary  of  PnocR.^M  Ev.*luation 

Tlie  Food  Stamp  Act  of  19G4  specified  dual 
objectives  for  the  Program:  One  was  related 
to  improving  nutritional  levels  of  low  in- 
come persons  and  the  second  was  concerned 
with  effective  u=e  of  abundant  food  supplies 
to  expand  the  demand  for  farm  products.  In 
recent  years,  the  Importance  of  providing 
food  assistance  to  low  income  people  has  In- 
creased relative  to  lood  demand  expansion. 
A  later  implicit  objective  of  the  Program  to 
increa.se  participation,  contributes  to  the  ac- 
compllshm.e'it  of  the  2  principal  objectives. 
Emphasis  on  participaticn  itself  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  transfer  of  resources  from 
the  general  population  to  the  poor. 

The  program  has  been  at  least  moderately 
successful  in  meeting  its  objectives.  Costs  of 
progr.im  operation  appear  to  be  in  the  range 
of  10  percent  of  total  budget.  The  Program 
gets  high  marks  for  meeting  the  evaluation 
criteria  usually  applied  to  transfer  prograrrLs: 
National  eligibility  based  on  need,  vertical 
equity  with  these  at  higher  Income  levels, 
horizontal  equity  with  persons  at  the  same 
Income  levels,  reasonable  work  incentives, 
and  benefit  levels  associated  with  specific  re- 
quirements. 

The  Program  shares  a  common  problem 
with  other  food  and  other  Federal  trans- 
fer programs  in  providing  overlapping  bene- 
fits. Participants  are  eligible  for  free  school 
lunches  and  sometimes  breakfasts.  In  ad- 
dition, until  December  1974  over  one-half  of 
the  recipients  received  public  assistance. 
One-third  of  the  food  stamp  participants  also 
participate  in  3  or  more  other  Federal  as- 
sistance programs. 

Family  food  program  participation  essen- 
tially stabilized  between  1972  and  1974  at  the 
15  million  level  of  participation.  Most  of  the 
expansion  in  food  stamps  during  that  period 
resulted  from  project  areas  transferring  from 
the  Food  Distribution  Program.  This  fiscal 
year,  the  Program  Is  resuming  internal  ex- 
pansion as  a  result  of  the  deepening  reces- 
sion and  rising  unemployment  levels,  and  the 
addition  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Program. 
Puerto  Rico  participation  In  the  Program 
currently  Is  about  double  the  previous  level 
of  participation  In  the  Pood  Distribution 
Program. 

Most  likely  projections  point  to  a  leveling 
of  participation  at  20-21  million  in  late  FY 
1975.  Some  edging  upward  is  expected  Into 
FY  1977  as  outreach  efforts  are  intensified. 
But  a  decline  to  about  19  million  partic- 
ipants Is  likely  by  1980  as  unemployment 
declines.  Economic  recovery  should  result  In 
a  return  to  more  normal  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  Incomes  again  are  expected  to  rise 
more  rapidly  than  food  prices. 

Increases  In  bvidget  costs  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  over  recent  years  have  re- 
flected price  escalators  built  Into  stamp  is- 
suance levels,  as  well  as  participants  switch- 
ing from  food  distribution.  'FY  1975  costs  are 
projected  at  approximately  $5  billion.  Most 
likely  projections  of  stamp  Issuance  to  1980 
show  Federal  costs  exceeding  $6  billion 
through  FY  1978  but  dropping  below  this 
range  as  participation  declines. 

The  Program  is  designed  to  provide  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  poorest  of  those  eli- 
gible. Data  for  1973  suggest  that  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  population  with  family  Incomes 
below  $2,500  were  being  served  by  the  Pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  remaining  households  in 


this  low-income  group  wou'i  not  be  eligible 
becav.ne  of  asset  limitations  and  small  house- 
hold size. 

In  December  1974,  17.3  million  persons 
were  participating  in  the  Program.  This  level 
amounted  to  59  percent  of  the  29  million 
persons  estimated  eligible  to  participate. 
Over  the  period  of  a  year,  many  more  peop'e 
become  eligible  and  many  more  participp.'e 
In  the  Program.  An  estimated  41  million  dif- 
ferent people  likely  become  eligible  over  the 
course  of  a  12-month  period,  and  about  29 
million  of  them  likely  participate,  or  abo\it 
72  percent  of  those  eligi'ole. 

Projections  suggest  that  Income  ellgiblUly 
levels  will  rise  significantly  bet'veen  now  and 
1980,  because  they  are  a  function  of  food 
prices.  However,  Departmental  projections 
suggest  that  average  income  levels  will  rise 
about  twice  as  fr.st  as  food  prices  over  the 
next  5  year.^.  If  this  relationship  holds  for 
the  low  income  sector,  the  number  of  eligible 
persons  will  decline  by  around  20  percent  bv 
1980. 

E2nefit=  under  the  Program  are  difficrU 
to  measure.  As  a  system  to  c'eliver  food  pur- 
chasing power  to  recipients,  the  Program  nn- 
pears  reasonably  efficient.  Between  50  and  65 
cents  of  each  bonus  dollar  likely  tran-MalPs 
into  additional  food  expenditures  at  retail. 
This  rate  is  at  least  double  the  gain  that 
would  be  expected  from  unrestricted  ca~h 
transfer  payments.  The  amount  of  this  food 
spending  that  results  In  higher  ingestion  of 
vital  nutrients  Is  le.ss  easy  to  measure.  Im- 
proved nutritional  status  and  better  health 
of  recipients  Is  even  more  difficult  to  docu- 
ment. 

Studies  suggest  that  the  Program  is  more 
efficient  than  direct  food  distribution  In 
raising  nutritional  levels  of  recipients.  The=e 
studies  document  that  at  least  under  some 
situations,  Program  participants  have  nn 
improved  diet  In  comparison  with  nonpartici- 
pants  in  the  same  Income  group. 

In  addition,  there  are  significantly  tangible 
benefits  of  the  Program  to  farmers  and  to  the 
food  marketing  industry.  Income  and  em- 
plojrment  levels  of  the  general  economy  are 
significantly  raised  as  the  result  of  Increased 
economic  activity  attributable  to  the  Pro- 
gram. 

CHAPTER    5.    PROJECTION    OF    PARTICIPATION    AND 
COSTS,    FY    1973-80 

This  Chapter  develops  Pood  Stamp  Program 
iFSP)  projections  for  the  next  5  years. 
Numerous  variables  discussed  here  and  else- 
where in  the  report  suggest  a  multitude  of 
factors  that  affect  food  stamp  participation 
and  related  costs.  Obviously,  all  such  vari- 
ables cannot  be  accounted  for  In  any  pro- 
jection. It  is  hoped  that  by  specifying  the 
major  variables  Involved,  the  general  trend 
over  the  next  five  years  will  be  Identified. 
Projection  of  income  and  number  of 
persons  eligible 

Projections  of  the  number  of  FSP  eligibles 
are  based  on  1973  population-Income  char- 
acteristics published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census.!  These  characteristics  were  "aged" 
over  the  projection  period  assuming  that  the 
recent  relatively  low  net  population  growth 
rate  of  from  0.8  to  1.0  percent  per  annum 
continues  throughout  the  period  and  that 
per  capita  disposable  income  exhibits  an 
historic  growth  rate  of  about  11  percent  per 
year  throughout  the  period.  It  is  assumed 
that  per  capita  disposable  Income  will  in- 
crease a  total  of  60  percent  over  1975  levels 
by  1980  (figtireS). 

Threshold   Income  levels   for  determining 


1  Bureau  of  Census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Current  Population  Reports,  Con- 
sumer Income,  "Money  Income  in  1973  of 
Families  and  Persons  In  the  United  States", 
Scries  P-eO,  No.  97,  January  1975. 
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FSP  eligibility  during  the  period  are  pro- 
jected under  two  sets  of  assumptions.  Pol- 
lowing  an  Increase  In  food  prices  In  FY  1976 
of  10.2  percent  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  It  Is  assumed  under  Alternative  I  that 
the  food  price  Increases  will  drop  to  the  more 
typical  pattern  of  the  late  1960's;  prices 
would  stabilize  in  the  range  of  three  to  five 
oercent  annual  growth  rate  from  1976  to 
1980.  These  projections  follow  basically  those 
developed  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
USDA,  as  being  the  most  likely.  Tables  19 
:ind  20  show  the  projected  values  of  food 
sTiunp  Issuance  and  threshold  income  levels 
o!  eligibility  under  this  set  of  assumptions. 


Some  observers  may  feel  that  the  above 
projections  of  food  price  increases  may  be 
too  conservative.  In  an  attempt  to  establish 
an  outside  limit  of  reasonableness  in  Program 
eligibility  levels,  a  second  set  of  projections 
of  food  prices  were  developed.  Alternative  II 
assumes  that  food  prices  would  increase  over 
the  next  5  years  at  the  same  annual  gro'.vth 
rate  as  per  capita  dispo.sable  income.  This 
rate  resulted  In  significantly  higher  stamp 
issuance  levels  and  threshold  income  levels 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  projection 
period  (figure  4>. 

Tlie  number  of  persc.is  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  FSP  during  each  ye;tr  of  the  pro- 


jection period  was  estimated  under  each  ol 
the  2  alternatives.  Table  21  summarizes  the 
projections.  They  are  based  on  fiscal  >ear 
midpoints  of  December  of  FTT  1975  and  1976 
and  March  of  the  sub.sequent  fiscal  years. 
They  include  adjustments  similar  to  those 
described  in  Chapter  4  that  account  for  SSI 
ineligibles  (at  current  levels),  unemployment 
pmjectlons.  and  the  number  of  eligible  par- 
ticipanis  living  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Out- 
lying Territories.  In  addition,  as  described  in 
Chapter  4,  the  number  eligible  in  a  given 
month  as  well  a.s  the  number  eligible  over  a 
12-month  period  are  projected  under  each 
as^sumptiou. 


TABLE  ID.-  Pt.o;FCTtO  LrVHS  CF  FOOD  STAMP  I^St'AMCE,  FISCAL  YtAPS  197',  80 


Fiscal  year  and  date  of 
initiation 


Fiscal  year  1975:  Jan.  1. 
1975 Jl^ 

Fiscal  year  1976; 

July  1, 1975... 48 

Jan.  1,1976-- 50 

Transiiion  period  Julv  1, 
1976.-.- Wl 

fiscal  year  1977: 

Jan.  1,1977 .         52 

Juiy  1,  1977.-    .     .         52 


Monthly  household 

stamp  issuance. 

by  hoii:.ehi;ld  size 

Fiscal  yeni 
Initialion 

.i.iil  dale  of 

Monthly  household 

Mump ; 

^Miance, 

by  household  site 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

• 

Fisril  vea( 

1978: 

JM 

$122 

J15t 

$182 

$>U1 

$238 

$266 

Jan.  1 

1978 

$54 

$102 

$114 

$18? 

$216 

$214 

$290 

$328 

July  1 

1978 

54 

102 

144 

182 

216 

244 

290 

32r 

9(1 

128 

162 

19? 

218 

256 

292 

Fi:iCal  year 

1979: 

94 

132 

168 

200 

22C 

26C 

302 

Jan.  1 

1979 

56 

104 

148 

186 

220 

250 

296 

335 

Julyl 

1979 

56 

'05 

;5u 

188 

222 

252 

300 

33S 

91 

113 

170 

20? 

228 

270 

306 

Fiscal  year  1930: 

Jan.  1 

1980 

58 

1!Q 

Ijc 

196 

232 

262 

312 

352 

98 

138 

17G 

210 

236 

280 

310 

Julv  1 

1980 

58 

iia 

l-iO 

196 

232 

252 

312 

352 

lUO 

140 

178 

212 

238 

284 

320 

TABLE  20.- PROJECTED  THRFSHOLO  IMCOVES  FOR  FSP  PARTICIPATiO  .  ELIGIBILITY,  FliCAL  YEARS  1976  80 


F'scal  year  and 
'lale  ol  change 


Household  monthly  threshold  income,  by  household  i'lie 
12  3  4  5  6  7 


h'.M  year  1975: 
Jan.  1,1975 $!91 

Fiscal  year  1976: 

Julyl,  1975 215 

Jan.  1,1976 215 

Tr.iiisltion  period: 
July  1,1976 .       231 

Fiscal  year  1977: 

Jan.  1,1977 231 

Julyl,  1977 231 


$280       $106       $513       $606       $700       $791 


300 
314 

3U 

327 
334 


427 
440 

417 

460 
467 


540 
560 

567 

587 
5^4 


640 
667 

671 

700 
707 


727 

754 

760 

787 
794 


853 

887 


$886 

973 
1,007 


900        1,020 

934       1.054 
S47        1, 067 


fiscal  yea'  3:i:l 
date  ol  chance 


Fiscal  yeai  1978: 
Jan.  1,  1978 
July  1.  1978 

Fiscal  year  1979: 
Jan.  1,  1979 
July  1.  1979 

Fiscdl  year  1980: 
Jan.  1.  1980 
•July  1 ,  1980 


Hijusehoid  monthly  threshold  income,  by  household  size 
2  3  4  5  6  7 


$243 
243 

$340 
310 

$480 

$607 
6'I7 

$720 
720 

$814 
814 

$967 
967 

$1  094 
1,094 

255  ■ 
155 

■Ml 
354 

494 
50O 

620 
627 

734 
710 

834 
810 

987 
1. 000 

1.114 
1  127 

271 
271 

367 

367 

'jiO 
52'l 

654 
654 

771 
771 

874 
874 

1,040 
1,040 

1,174 
1.174 

Source:  Projections  by  FNS,  USDA. 

TABLE  21.-PR0JECTE0  NUMBER  OF  PERSOUS  ELIGIBLE  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  FSP  UNDER  ALTERNATIVES  I  AND 
II,  FISCAL  YEARS  1975-80 


|ln  millionsj 


Alternative  I 


Alternative  II 


fiscal  year 


Number 

eligible 

in  a 

single 

month 


Number 

eligible 

over  a 

12-mo 

period 


Number 

eligible 

In  a 

singis 

month 


Number 
eligible 
over  a 
12-mo 
period 


1975 

29.2 

40.6 

29.2 

40.6 

1976 

30.8 

42.2 

29.6 

40.5 

1977 

30.4 

41.7 

32.0 

44.0 

1978 

27.6 

38.0 

31.9 

44.0 

1979 

25.7 

35.5 

32.9 

45.5 

1980 

24.1 

33.3 

32.2 

44.8 

As  might  be  expected,  with  food  prices 
increasing  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  in- 
come during  the  later  part  of  the  projec- 
tion period,  the  projected  number  of  eligi- 
bles drops  sharply  from  1978  to  1980  under 
Alternative  I.  Of  course,  the  maximum  eligi- 
ble population  exlilbits  a  similar  growth 
pattern  to  that  exliibited  by  the  projected 
iuunber. 

Under  Alternative  II  (i.e.,  food  prices  in- 
cicasiiig  at  the  same  rate  as  per  capita  in- 
come), the  projected  number  of  eligibles 
remains  relatively  constant  throughout  the 
period,  ranging  from  approximately  32  to  33 
million  persons  during  the  average  month. 
Prnjections  of  FSP  participation  and  costs 

The  number  of  people  participating  In 
the  FSP  is  a  function  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation. However,  the  two  are  not  synony- 
mous. Studies  have  shown  that,  despite  a 
per.son's  awareness  of  the  program  and  ellgl- 
'^Hiiy,    many   other   factors   enter  iiato   his 


decision  to  participate,  as  di.-icuased  in  Cliap- 
ter  2.  This  study  will  rely  upon  an  analysis 
of  historical  data  in  projecting  participa- 
tion to  1980.  However,  projecting  FSP  par- 
ticipation and  costs  are  hazardous  for  sev- 
eral  reasons.   These    include: 

1.  The  Program  has  been  in  a  growth  pat- 
tern throughout  Its  relatively  short  life- 
span. Much  of  this  growth  has  resulted  from 
areas  transfermg  from  the  Food  Distribution 
Program.  Some  has  also  resulted  from  in- 
ternal growth.  The  importance  of  the  2 
sources  are  diflicult  to  sort  out  mathemati- 
cally. 

2.  Legislative  changes  have  been  dramatic 
and  frequent.  Certain  of  the  changes  have 
lieen  ciuite  fundamental  and  structurid  in 
their  inipacts  upon  the  Program. 

3.  Increasing  attention  to  outreach  ef- 
forts add  to  the  difficulty  of  projecting 
changes  in  tiie  number  of  persons  eligible 
for  the  Program  that  likely  will  participate. 
Recent  experience  suggests  that  an  increas- 
ing percentage  of  eligibles  is  participating 
this  year. 

The  projections  of  FSP  participation  are 
based  es.sentlally  upon  the  same  assumptions 
a.s  those  used  to  project  the  number  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  the  Program.  The-^e  assump- 
tions are  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Unemployment  will  peak  In  tha  fourth 
cjuarter  of  FY  1975  at  9.5  percent  .-ind  trend 
downw.^rd  slowly  to  4.5  percent  i>y  the  end 
oi  FY  1980. 

2.  Prices  for  food  at  liome  (CPI)  will 
average  7  percent  higher  in  FY  1976  than  in 
FY  1975  but  thereafter  the  increases  will 
drop  to  the  range  of  3  to  4  percent  per  year 
until  1980  for  Alternative  I.  For  Alternative 
II  food  prices  will  rise  at  the  same  rate  aa 
income. 

3.  Di.-ipos;ible  income   will  grov/  iibout   12 


percent  in  FY  1976  and  will  continue  iu- 
creasiug  near  the  rate  until  FY  1980.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  assumed  that  income  of  Program 
participants  will  grow  at  the  sams  r<ite  a^ 
the  balance  of  the  population. 

4.  Population  will  grow  at  the  r-^latively 
slow  rate  of  the  Bureau  Jf  the  Ceu's'.'s, 
Series  E  projection. 

5.  Internal  growth  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  will  continue  at  the  average  rate 
of  total  Family  Food  Program  growth  lie- 
tween  the  third  quarter  of  PY  1970  and  the 
first  quarter  of  FY  1975. 

6.  No  significant  legislative  changes  in 
the  Program  will  be  made  before  1980. 

To  pi\'ject  Program  participation,  total 
iiimliy  food  assistance  participation  was  dis- 
.'sigregaied  into  public  a-ststance  and  non- 
public {•>*iblance  recipients.  Each  category 
vas  then  projected  Independently  of  one  an- 
other and  summed  togeiner  to  form  the  final 
projecUoii.  Quarterly  regrc-sf.ions  models  were 
developed  that  related  the  change  In  non- 
public as.sistanco  participation  to  changes  in 
I'-tiftregate  unomploy.^^ent  rates  and  the  re- 
Intloiisliip  between  Program  threshold  to 
r.slimated  average  Income  of  recipients.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  public  assistance  category 
wab  reiaicd  to  the  number  of  SSI  and  AFDC 
vecipicats,  which  is  projected  to  remain 
stable  o'.cr  the  period. 

F.SP  participation  Ls  projected  to  stay  in 
v<e  raii!?e  between  19  and  21  million  persons 
until  FY  1930.  Under  both  Alternatives  I  and 
!T.  FSP  participation  will  nearly  stabilize  In 
FY  1.97G,  but  edge  upward  through  FY  1977. 
After  that,  l.irger  Increases  In  Incomes  rela- 
tive to  food  prices  and  declining  unemploy- 
ir.eut  re.iult  in  a  decline  in  participation 
iindor  AHcrnutive  I.  But  a  continued  slight 
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Increase  In  participation  would 
under  Alternative  n  because 
sharp  Increases  in  threshold 

Cost  projections   are  the 
projecting  ^he  average  bonus  leve! 
plying  times  the  projection  of 

The  average  bonus  value  Is 

1.  Value  of  food  stamp  allotnient 

2.  Distribution  of  recipients  bj 
come  categories. 

3.  Changes  In  household  size, 
TTirough   historical   data  annlj-sl.<!,   It  was 


be  expected 
continued 
eligibility  levels, 
combination  of 
and  multl- 
p4rtlclpation. 
related  to: 
and 
eligible  in- 


Alternative  1 1 


AMrafe 


Fiscal 


per  Average  1  )tal 

person  partici-  Bonus  proj  am 

per  pation  cost  :ost 

montk  (mHlion)  (billion)  (bil  on) 


1J75..  J21.55 

IJW..  23.09 

Tran..  23.69 

1977..  23.31 


>  Alternative  I  based  upon  most  likely  projecton^  of  food  prices  and  income 
-  Alternative  II  based  upon  assumption  that  |iod  prices  would  increase 
capital  income. 


NUlRinONAI. 


BFNEFrrS      OF      F04D      STAMP 
PBOCRAM 


Nutritional  assessment  of 
During  the  past  eight  years, 
national  nutrition  surveys  have 
ducted  to  assess  the  nutritional 
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found  that  the  "real"  averflge  monthly  stamp 
boniLS  is  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  the 
threshold  eligibility  level  to  average  per  cap- 
ita Income  of  recipients.  Changes  in  the  eligi- 
bility threshold  are  a  function  of  the  value 
of  the  fcxxl  stamp  Issuance  level  which  In 
turn  is  a  function  of  retail  food  prices. 

Based  on  these  relationships,  average  bonus 
per  person  Is  projected  to  decline  after  FY 
1977  under  Alternative  I  when  food  prices 
would  not  be  rising  nearly  as  fast  as  incomes 
(Table  22).  But  under  Alternative  11,  bonus 


levels  would  continue  rising  throughout  the 
period,  and  reach  $38  per  persons  per  month 
by  1980. 

Total  Federal  cost  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram under  Alternative  I  woi'.d  actually  de- 
cline slightly  after  reaching  a  high  point  of 
approximately  $6.3  bllUon  in  fiscal  1977.  If, 
however,  food  prices  should  Increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  income  (Alternative  II)  then 
food  stamp  expenditures  will  continue  in- 
creasing throughout  the  decade  and  reach 
approximately  $10  billion  in  1980  (Table  22>. 


TABLE  22.-PROJECTI0NS  OF  FSP  PARTICIPATION  AND  (XISTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  80 


Alternatively 


Average 
bonus 

per  Average 

person  partici-        Bonus 

per  pation            cost 

month  (million)     (billion) 


Total 

program 

cost 

(billion) 


Fiwji 
year 


Alternative  1  > 

Average 

Alternat 

ive  II ' 

Average 

bonus 

bonus 

per 

Average 

Total 

per 

Average 

Toial 

person 

partici- 

Bonus 

program 

person 

partici- 

Bonus 

program 

per 

pation 

cost 

co.st 

per 

pation 

cost 

month 

(mdlioii) 
20.9 

(billion) 

(bilhOH) 
6.0 

moult) 
$31. 43 

(ni(llion) 

(btllion) 

(biUion) 

$21.67 

J5.4 

20.8 

J7.9 

$8.4 

20.89 

20.1 

5.0 

5.5 

34.18 

21.0 

8.6 

9.2 

20.29 

19.1 

4.7 

5.3 

38.00 

21.3 

9.6 

10.2 

ime.  Source:  Projection  mndels  of  participation  based  upon  changes  in  unemployment  and  the 

at  th»  sime  rate  »«  per     relationship  ol  program  threshold  lu  average  per  capita  income  of  r»cipienls. 


need 

two  major 
been  con- 
well-beiag 

of  Americans.  The  Ten-State  Nutrition  Sur- 
vey was  conducted  in  1968-1970   ,n  respon.se 
to  a  congressional  directive  that    he  Depart- 
ment   of    Health.    Education,    ai  id    Welfare 
(DHEW)  determine  the  magnltide  and  lo- 
cation of  malnutrition   and  rel(  ted  health 
problems  in  this  country.  This  ts  sk  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Health  Services   »nd  Mental 
Health  Administration  of  the  Cen  ter  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  DHEW.  The  Ten-S:8te  Nutrl 
tion  Survey   placed   emphasis   or    obtaining 
information   from   the  low-inconie  segment 
of  the  population  since  malnutrit  Ion  was  ex 
pected  to  be  more  prevalent  in  t  ils  popula 
tlon  segment. 

The  second  national  nutrition  fe\irvey,  the 
Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey 
(HANES),  was  InitUted  in  1971  by  the  Na- 
tiMial  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  DHEW, 
in  order  to  establish  a  continuing  national 
nutrltioa  surveillance  system.  Tpe  purpose 
of  this  system  was  to  determine,  ^n  the  basis 
of  a  representative  sample,  the  ;nutritional 
status  for  the  entire  VS.  population  and  to 
monitor  changes  in  status  over  j  time.  This 
sample,  which  included  over  10,000  persons, 
was  designed  to  be  representative  of  the  CS. 
civilian,  non-institutionalized  pobulation  in 
a  brocul  range  of  ages,  from  l-74[years.  Pro- 
vision was  made,  however,  for  pubsamples 
permitting  more  detailed  analysisTof  data  for 
certain  groups  at  high  nutrltloml  risk,  in- 
cluding low-income  groups.  I 

An  additional  study  of  dietary  Adequacy  In 
the  United  States  was  conductedlby  the  De- 
partment's Agricultural  Research  Service 
(ARS)  as  a  part  of  their  1965  Houfehold  Food 
Consumption  Survey.  The  results,  seen  in 
Figure  7,  Indicate  that  dietary  adequacy, 
mea.sured  by  the  percentage  of  diets  meeting 
the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  (RDA) 
for  seven  nutrients  studied,  wa^  related  to 
family  Income.  At  successively  higher  levels 
of  inriome.  a  greater  piercentage  offhouseholcLs 
had  diets  that  met  the  RDA.  Another  measure 
of  relative  quality  of  diets  is  the  number  of 
nutrients  that  were  below  the  alli  ywances.  As 
been  In  Figure  8,  the  percentages  of  diets 
with  only  one  nutrient  below  thii  RDA  were 
only  slightly  different  by  Incoms,  yet  those 
with  two  and  three  or  more  nutilents  below 
Che  RDA  were  twice  as  large  at  the  lowest 
Income  level  as  at  the  highest  li  come  level. 


Calciiun,  Vitamin  A,  ascorbic  acid  were  the 
nutrients  most  often  below  allowances. 
Adeqiiacy  of  issuance  level  in  proiiding  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet 

Food  stamp  allotmeuts  are  dependent  upon 
hoiuiehold  size  and  income.  These  allot- 
ments are  based  on  the  Economy  Pood  Plan 
which  is  designed  to  provide  a  nutritionally 
adequate  dlet.=  ="  The  foods  which  make  up 
the  plan  reflect  the  general  eating  patterns 
of  low  Income  hou-sehold.s  as  determined 
through  previous  household  food  consump- 
tion surveys,  modified  to  provide  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.  Nutritional  adequacy 
is  based  upon  the  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances  (RDA)<  set  by  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences-Natlon;il  Re.search  CJouncil 
(NAS  NRC)  in  1968  for  all  nutrients  for 
which  there  are  adequate  reliable  composi- 
tion data.  These  nutrients  Include:  energy, 
protein,  calcium,  iron.  Vitamin  A,  thiamin, 
riboflavin,  and  ascorbic  acid. 

The  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  are 
considered  generous  for  Judging  the  nutri- 
tional adequacy  of  diets.  The  Pood  and  Nu- 
trition Board  of  the  NAS 'NRC  states:  "Ex- 
cepting calories,  the  allowances  are  designed 
to  affcM^  a  margin  above  average  physiologi- 
cal requirements."  "  Therefore,  any  food  plan 
which  provides  the  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances  would  also  contain  a  built-in 
margin  of  safety  above  average  requirements 
for  nutrients.  A  family  using  food  valued  at 
the  level  of  the  Economy  Pood  Plan  will  have 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  If  foods  of  the 
kinds  and  quantities  specified  in  the  plan  are 
selected. 

Although  the  Economy  Pood  Plan  was  re- 
viewed in  1968  and  foimd  to  meet  19C8  RDA's, 
the  last  revision  was  made  In  1964.  Food  con- 
sumption data  from  a  Nationwide  food  con- 


''  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service:  Ideas  for  Leaders 
Working  With  Economy -Minded  Families. 
USDA  Publication   No.   PA-037,    1973. 

•U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service:  Family  Food  Plans, 
Revised  1964.  USDA  Publication  No.  CA-«2- 
19,  1969. 

^National  Academy  of  Sciences:  Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances.  Washington, 
D.C:  National  Academy  of  Sciences/National 
Research  CJouncil,  Seventh  Edition,  1968. 

•National  Academy  of  Sciences:  Recom- 
mended Dietary  AOovances.  Washington, 
D.C:  NatKmal  Academy  of  Sciencee/Na- 
tional  Research  Council,  Seventh  Edition, 
1968,  p.  IL 


f.umptlon  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1955  were  used 
in  developing  the  plan. 

Plans  for  development  of  food  stamp  food 
plan 

The  Pood  and  Nutaltlon  Service  is  cooper- 
ating with  Agricultural  Research  Service  to 
develop  a  new  food  plan  for  u.se  in  determin- 
ing the  level  of  food  stamp  allotments.  The 
plan  will  also  be  used  as  a  basis  for  guidancf 
materials  for  program  participants  and  other.s 
v.ho  ■wish  to  economize  on  food.  This  plan 
will  specify  the  amounts  of  foods  that  fami- 
lies might  buy,  or  produce,  to  provide  nu- 
tritious diets  for  family  members  for  a  week. 

The  new  Pood  Stamp  Pood  Plan  will  be 
based  on  more  current  nutritional  and  food 
consumption  information  than  was  jivaila*Jlo 
when  the  Economy  Pood  Plan  was  last  re- 
vised. Poods  In  the  new  Pood  Stamp  Pood 
Plan  are  to  !je  chcsen  so  that  the  plan  meet  ■> 
the  requirements  of  the  newest  (1974)  revi- 
sion of  the  RDA «  for  all  nutrients  for  whicli 
adequate  reliable  food  composition  data  are 
available  for  determining  the  nutrient  con- 
tent of  the  plan.  Reconunended  amounts  of 
some  nutrients  have  l^een  changed  and  al- 
lowances for  additional  nutrients  have  been 
designated  in  the  1974  revision  of  the  RDA. 
Vitamin  B,,  Vitamin  B,,,  and  magnesimn  will 
be  considered  in  the  development  of  these 
plans  for  the  first  time. 

Households  In  the  latest  Nationwide  food 
cons\miptlon  siirvey,  1965-1966,  that  used 
food  valued  at  or  lightly  above  the  cost  of 
the  economy  plan  are  to  be  used  as  the 
starting  ix>lnt  for  determining  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  foods  to  include  in  the  plan.  Po.';d 
patterns  of  these  households  are  believed  to 
represent,  a  way  of  eating  that  would  be  pre- 
ferred by  program  participants.  For  example, 
readymade  bread  will  be  Included  for  the 
first  time,  rather  than  the  Ingredients  for 
making  bread  which  were  previously  listed. 

Nutritive  values  of  some  foods  have  also 
changed  since  1964  revisions  of  the  food 
plans.  Pot  example,  many  ready-to-eat  cere- 
als are  now  fortified  with  one-fourth  or  more 
of  the  RDA  for  many  nutrients.  New  Infor- 
mation on  the  nutrient  content  of  many 
foods  hAs  also  become  available  in  the  last 
10  years.  Such  InJPormation  is  helpful  in  cal- 
culating the  nutritional  value  of  today's  diet 


•Natlonaa  Academy  of  Sciences:  Recom- 
mtnted  Dietary  Allowances.  Washington, 
D.C. :  National  Academy  of  Scienoee/Natlonal 
Research  Ommdl.  BghUi  Iktitlon,  1974. 
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and   will   be   used   in   developing    tlic   Food 
Stamp  Pood  Plan. 

Nutritional  assesxtnent  of  food  siainp  pro- 
gram benefits  in  relation  to  needs 
Three  studies  have  been  conducted  by  tlie 
Department  to  determine  tlie  nutritional 
benefits  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  pro- 
>;ram  participants.  The  first  of  these  studies 
Vas  conducted  in  1969-1971,  in  rural  areas 
111"  Pennsylvania  by  J.  P.  Madden  and  M.  D. 
Voder  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University." 
llie  primary  focus  of  this  siudy  was  to  deter- 
mine if  the  adequacy  of  low-income  families' 
ciiecary  intake  Improved  through  participa- 
tion in  one  of  the  Depart  me  a  is  family  food 
assistance  programs.  Besults  indieated  a 
nutritional  benefit  due  to  p.nlicipation  in 
tlie  Food  Stamp  Progr.un  wjien  at  iea-^t  two 
v.eek3  had  elapsed  since  a  fitmily  had  re- 
ceived their  major   iiictme   for   the   montli. 


The  mast  significant  nutritional  improve- 
ments were  found  in  iron  and  thiamin  iii- 
takes.  The  Increased  consumption  of  iron 
was  most  important  since  iron  intakes  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  (below  two-thirds 
of  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances)  in 
more  ll\an  ore-fourth  of  il»e  1.100  families 
intervie-.ved.  Similar  Improvements  vere 
found  for  piotein,  phfisphorM<:,  riboflavin, 
and  niacin:  ho-A-ever.  these  increases  were 
judged  t\ot  to  lie  as  imporinnt.  since  in':ikes 
alre.td,'"  n.tt  ade-'iurtte  levels. 

In  1973,  tlie  Kcriiiomic  Re-cair'h  Servii:e. 
USDA,  reported  on  a  study  to  uiialvze  tlie 
i-iaiv.'j'eristies  of  l.jw-inconie  fpuiiiies  par- 
ticlparimi  in  tlie  Dcparimeivs  E.xpaiideil 
FootJ  a'lci  Nutrition  tducation  Program  (E\- 
tfu.-iicii:  Servitst  in  relaiioii  lo  faiv.ilit.-^  \<:l\o 
did  or  did  nnt  also  paiticipaic  in  USDA's 
fiKKl  ii-.-^i.^taiicp  i)!iji;rams.'  Food  co. ..sump tion 


•Madden,  J  P..  and  ?1.  D.  Yoeler:  Program 
Erahtation:  Food  Stamtis  and  Convnodit'.i 
Distrihution  in  Rural  Anus  of  Central  Ptnn- 
si/lvania.  Final  report  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  aiul  Rural  Sociology.  1971. 


-  Fi-nster.  J.  G..  .uid  G.  E.  Perkins:  Familii-<i 
in  lite  Expended  Fond  and  Niitriiion  Editci'- 
tion  Propraiii:  Conipcrison  of  Food  Stamp 
and  Food  Dislribuiion  Progrinn  Participants 
and  Nonpartic!pant■•'.VSV)^  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomic R?port  No.  246,  1973. 


practices  nnd  the  dietary  adequacy  of  par- 
ticipants were  also  assessed.  From  a  sample 
of  over  10,500  families,  results  indicated  that 
homemakers  receivuig  food  stamps  had  bet- 
ter diets  than  homemakers  in  the  food  dis- 
tribution progr.^ni  and  those  eligible  for.  but 
not  p.irliclpatins  in,  a  food  assistance  jiro- 
(irrtt'.i.  Siiue  per  per.son  food  expenditures  of 
pprticipaius  and  noiipartlcipants  were  simi- 
lar but  income.-i  were  lower,  the  better  diets 
of  food  .itamn  participants  were  judtjed  ti> 
rP'lect  benetlis  derived  from  the  Food  Stamp 
Proi,rain.  (Table  ."Jl  I . 

A  recent  study  compleied  by  Sylvia  Lai-.e  of 
I  lie  University  of  California  at  Davis  coii- 
Lrrtecl  fo^l  consumption  and  nutritional 
acbifvemeiits  of  participants  of  food  asstst- 
nfce  prograins  with  that  of  nonpartirippnts 
ar.d  i>?rticip.nii!)n  iiefore  and  after  iiapte- 
mentation  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Re- 
.st'.its  indicate  that  diets  of  participants  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  interviewed  in  ihU 
stud",  apper^r  to  be  nutritionally  superior  to 
those  of  comparable  nonpariicipating  !ow- 
incc.tne  households. 


TABLE  ^1  -  FOOD  CONSIIMPTIO!!  PR^CTICfS  OP  HOMtMAKEPS  AND  FAMILY  CHARACT£RISTIi:S  AT  TlWr  Of  FWHOLLME'll  IN  tXPANDED  FOOD  A-:D  HUTRITIOfl  EDUCATIC  I'KOGr.^MS. 

BY  FOOD  PROGKAM  SIATUS.  19ii5 


Cll3lacteri<^tic  of  larmlv  oi  1'oineiii.tker 


Monthly  family  income  a-Mi  food  exiiendrture-' 

Income 

Percapita 

Foo:i  expenciitures 

Per  capita. 

Incuinc  spent  for  food  (percent) 

Family  <\ie  (number) 

F.imilie'<  reporting  (numlw) 


)d  assistance 

proS(<ini 

\ta\ 

. 

'- 

paiticipatiiii; 

Food 

Food 

in  the  food 

stamp 

di$tributlon 

;t.>np  program. 

Fl 

gihle  for 

**«I»g 

program 

program 

Iiut  eligible 

food 

program 

•r  toM 

13S 

Ifil 

]f.f, 

320 

m 

3fi. 

3?. 

.,? 

73 

4C 

7r. 

39 

f.9 

93 

76 

14 

12 

11 

21 

16 

38 

37 

« 

29 

M 

5.5 

5.50 

5.1 

4.4 

4.8 

1,270 

2,031 

2,m 

2,494 

•  9, 424 

I  Includes  those  families  .vdose  foot!  program  status  was  nol  determine!!. 


Participation  in  the  P'ood  Stamp  Program 
resulted  in  diets  which  were  nutritionally 
superior  to  those  of  comparable  nonpartici- 
pating  low-income  hoiiseholds  for  some  nu- 
trients. Nutrients  which  showed  the  most  im- 
provement for  food  stamp  participants  were 
calories,  calcium,  thiamin,  and"  ribofiavin. 
These  results  were  further  illustrated  when 
ethnic  and  urban  areas  were  analyzed  sepa- 
rately. Afro-American  food  .stamp  participant 
and  nonparticipant  households  had  charac- 
teristically lower  mean  nutritional  levels  for 
calcium  and  riboflavin,  refiecting  relatively 
low  milk  intakes.  The  lowest  iron  values  were 
found  for  white  urban  food  stamp  partici- 
pants and  Afro-American  rural  farm  nonpar- 
ticipants.  The  most  adequate  nutrient  levels 
were  for  protein  and  niacin. 

In  a  paper  summarizing  the  study  pre- 
sented at  the  American  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics Association's  annual  meeting  in  Axigust 
of  1974,  Professor  Lane  stated  that  partici- 
pation in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  was  asso- 
ciated with  an  increase  in  food  consumption." 
Statistical  analysis  showed  the  improvement 
in  nutritional  benefits  to  be  greater  for  par- 
ticipants in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  than 
for  those  in  the  Pood  Distribution  Program. 

The  3  studies  cited  were  generally  positive 
in  finding  some  nutritional  benefits  as.soci- 
ated  with  Food  Stamp  Program  participation. 
The  Program  appeared  to  be  superior  to  the 
Food  Distribution  Program  in  this  regard. 
But  these  studies  did  not  allow  comparisons 
with  an  income  supplement,  and  they  were 
quite  limited  in  scope. 


"Lane,  S.:  Food-i4id  Program  Effects  on 
Food  Expenditures  and  Levels  of  Nutritional 
Achievement  of  Loio-Income  Households. 
Paper  presented  at  American  Agricultural 
Economics  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas,  August  1974. 


Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  broader  .scale, 
more  definitive  program  evaluation  to  assess 
the  impacts  of  the  Program  upon  food  pur- 
chasing and  consumption  patterns  and  nu- 
tritional levels  of  recipients.  Tlie  Department 
is  proposing  to  conduct  a  Nationwide  con- 
sumer panel  to  obtain  such  information. 
Longitudinal  data  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
adequately  answer  the  questions  posed.  This 
procedure  would  allow  comparisons  of  house- 
hold behavior  before  and  after  participation 
in  the  Program,  and  before  and  after  major 
changes  are  made  in  beneP-t  levels  or  program 
regtilations. 

C  H.^FTER  7 BKNEHTS  TO  .'.C.BICULTtlKr    " 

Currently,  food  stamps  account  for  about 
5  percent  of  total  U.S.  expenditures  for  food 
at  home.  Bonus  food  stamps  paid  for  by  the 
government  are  equivalent  in  amount  to 
3  percent  of  home  food  expenditures.  Fifty  to 
65  percent  of  the  free  or  bonus  stamps  are 
estimated  to  result  In  expanded  demand  for 
food.  In  the  absence  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, total  U.S.  expenditures  for  home  foods 
would  be  reduced  by  roughly  1.5  to  2.0 
percent.  Although  demand  expansion  for 
food  generated  by  food  stamps  constitutes  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  home  outlet  for 
foods,  removal  of  this  market  force  would 
have  direct  impacts  felt  from  the  farm  to 
the  retail  food  store — in  addition  to  the  in- 
direct economic  multiplier  effects  of  the 
Progrfim  reported  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Lack  of  more  complete  information  on  food 
quantities  purchased  and  price  interrelation- 
ships among  foods  in  common  usage  by  low- 
income  families  limit  evaluation  of  Pro- 
gram effects  on  specific  farm  commodities. 
Imonnatjon  available  on  the  demand  ex- 
pansion for  foods  resulting  from  food  stamps 


"This  section  was  prepared  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service. 


n;i'l  earlier  food  consvimpiion  patterns,  how- 
ever,   provide    general    indicators    regarding; 
bentfits  derived  by  agriculture  atvd  the  fo<'d 
liiiiM-ilry  from  tlie  Food  Stamp  Program 
Demand  expnnsicn  for  food 

During  the  3  months.  October  through 
December  1974.  total  U.S.  expenditures  for 
foods  used  at  iiome  stood  at  the  $135.8  billion 
level,  and  food  stamps  were  issued  at  an 
aimual  rate  approachhig  $6.7  billion.  The 
total  Issuance  of  food  stamps  in  this  period 
was  equivalent  to  4.9  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures for  home  foods.  With  recent  Ui- 
creases  In  participation  and  bonus  levels,  the 
total  issuance  of  food  stamps  in  January 
1975  rose  to  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $7.75 
billion.  Currently,  food  stamps  may  be  used 
hi  purchasing  from  5  to  5.5  percent  of  all 
foods  used  in  the  Nation's  homes. 

Bonus  food  stamps  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government  now  account  for  over  60  percent 
of  all  food  stamps  used,  with  less  than  *0 
percent  being  purchased  by  recipients.  In 
January  1973,  bonus  stamps  were  dis- 
tributed at  the  annual  rate  of  over  H  7 
billion— up  from  $4.0  biUion  during  the 
last  quarter  hi  1974.  Bonus  food  stamps 
are  now  being  issued  in  amounts  equivalent 
to  3  percent  or  more  of  total  expenditures 
for  home  foods. 

Participants  spend  an  estimated  24  percent 
of  their  net  Income  to  receive  food  stamps  In 
amounts  adequate  to  provide  them  with  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  under  the  USDA 
Economy  Food  Plan.  Family  food  stamp  pur- 
chases commit  these  funds  to  contUiued  food 
buyuig.  Families  normally  spending  the 
same  or  less  for  food  than  they  pay  for 
stamps  will  use  all  of  their  bonus  stamps  in 
increasing  food  expenditures.  Families 
usually  spending  more  for  food  than  they 
pay  for  stamps,  however,  have  an  option  to 
use  bonus  stamps  instead  of  family  dollars 
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In  buying  a  porliou  of  their  .  uod  supply. 
When  subetitutlon  occurs,  bcnus  stamps 
Ub«r«te  fAiully  dollars  for  exf  endlture  at 
their  discretion  for  food  or  noi  if  cod  Items, 
lu  such  Instances,  bonus  stamj  dollars  are 
equivalent  to  cash  Income  si  ipplement — 
although  all  the  food  stamps  th  -m-selves  are 
.<;pent  for  food. 

Economic  Research  Servi.e  es'  mafes  indi- 
cate that  from  50  to  65  pfrc>:  iit  or  more 
of  all  bonus  food  stamps  may  I «  .spent  for 
food  which  would  not  have  been  pur- 
chased In  the  absence  of  the  program,  with 
the  balance  having  a  cash  incoi  le  eifecr.  As 
of  January  1975,  demand  exj  lansion  for 
food  generated  from  bonus  s;ara  >s  may  have 
ranged  between  .$2.4  billion  to  mwe  than 
$3  billion  (annual  rate). 

Most  of  the  demand  expansi  >n  for  food 
derived  from  food  stampw  like:  y  serves  to 
support  existing  markets  for  ood  rather 
than  generating  new  demand  in  x)mp^t.itlon 
for  existing  scarce  fcxxl  supplies.  1  "ood  stamps 
have  helped  maintain  food  e.xpi  uditures  of 
the  continuing  poor  at  the  same  1(  vet  through 
adjustments  in  Issuance  rales  :o  compen- 
sate for  higher  food  prices.  For  r  cent  trans- 
ferees from  the  Pocxi  Distributi<  n  Program, 
part  of  the  food  stamps  they  re  ;elve  repre- 
sents a  replacement  for  donated  1  ood.^.  Fami- 
lies Joining  the  program  becatis ;  of  unem- 
ployment or  financial  reverses  an  enabled  to 
minimize  reductions  in  food  exp<  ndltures  at 
levels  above  those  which  might  have  been 
reached  in  the  absence  of  the  program.  Some 
new  demand  expansion  for  fooc  may  have 
been  created  recently,  howeve  r.  through 
newcomers  to  the  Pcsod  Stamp  Pr  agram  with 
low  normal  expenditure  levels  f<  r  food  and 
very  poor  persons  formerly  receiv;  ng  donated 
foods  who  now  are  receiving  foo(  I  stamps  of 
greater  value  than  the  donated  c  )nimoditles 
previously  obtained. 

Demand  expansion  for  food  created  by 
bonus  food  stamps  is  generate<  1  primarily 
among  households  in  the  lower  ind  middle 
rsnge  of  Income  eligibility.  Such  amUles  re- 
ceive the  largest  amotuita  of  boi  us  stamps, 
at  each  household  size  level.  Th<y  are  moet 
likely  to  have  normal  food  expe  iditures  at 
low  levels,  where  all  or  a  port  ,on  of  the 
bonus  stamps  would  be  committed  to  expand- 
ing food  expenditures.  Famllleii  normally 
spending  at  more  adequate  levels,  who  are 
fotmd  with  greater  frequency  In  the  nK)er 
rangw  of  Income  eliglbnitv,  wouM  have  op- 
portunity and  tend  to  translate  benefits  into 
Income  supplements. 

Expanded  retail  rlcriaiui  Jot  Joed 
TocA  expenditures  by  houaeboi  ds  in  suc- 
cessive levels  In  the  low  and  lowerlmlddle  lu- 
eome  groups  provide  Indicators  refarding  the 
dlspoaltl(»x  of  the  additional  food  doUars 
reealUng  from  the  Food  Stama  Program. 
Findings  from  the  1965  Household  Food 
Consumption  Survey  confirm  t^t  lower- 
Income  fanUlies  tend  to  spend  mpre  doUars 
for  food  as  their  Income  rises,  l^e  propor- 
tions of  each  food  dollar  allocated  among 
th«  naajor  food  groups  remained  relatively 
11  Tvr hanged.  There  were  substantial  changes. 
howevw,  within  the  several  groi^.  In  the 
meat  (or  protein)  group,  for 
proximately  80  percent  of  additi( 
were  spent  for  red  meats,  mostly 

Rapid  Increases  in  prices  for 
foods,  such  as  bread  and  cen 
beans,  sugar,  fats  and  oil  produc 
resulted  in  shifts  In  ailocations  of 
food  doUars  since  1966.  The  earlier  pattern, 
however.  Is  Indicative  of  how  additional  food 
expenditures  from  food  stamps  may  be  al- 
located when  ctirrent  food  supply  pressures 
are  alleviated.  Estimates  of  expanded  retail 
demand  for  food  from  bonus  Btaain|,  or  al- 
temaUvely  steted.  reductions  In  retail  food 
expenditures  which  might  be  anticipated  In 
the  abeence  of  the  program  are  Object  to 
the  above  limitations. 
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Table  32  shows  that  the  meat  group  of 
foods  likely  Is  the  major  beneficiary  of  the 
S7.7  billion  current  annual  rate  of  food 
stamp  spending.  About  $2.9  billion  addi- 
tional spending  of  stamps  would  go  for  these 
foods  over  the  period  of  a  year.  After  allow- 
ing for  the  normal  purchases  of  these  focxis, 
net  additional  demand  would  be  expected  to 
total  somewhere  in  the  ran^e  of  $.9  to  .$1  1 
bUlion. 

TABLE  32.  TSTIMATtD  AtNUAL  Al LOCATION  BY  FOOD 
GROUPS  or  PURCHASrS  tWADE  WITM  FOOD  STAMPS  AiJD 
EXPArjOEO  RETAIL  DEMAND  FROM  FREE  FOOD  !TAIVIPS 
AT  ISSUANCE  LEVELS  \n  JANUARY  1975 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Expanded  retail 

demand  from 

T.)lal 

bonuo  food 

SI>;ireof  purchases 

stamps  > 

food 

v;ith  food 

_.  — 

FwjJ  yioiip 

dollar 

s'3mps 

low         High 

Weal  group  tmeal. 

poultry,  fish,  eg^s, 

heans  and  peas,  ni/t;. 

and  mixtures— 

primarily  of  meat). 

Vi.38 

V-,  Sin 

5912      H  UO 

A  ilk  group  (milk, 

cream,  cheese,  ice 

cieam  and  other 

tiozen  desserts)  .   . 

.13 

1.010 

312           390 

Vegetable  and  fruit 

proup 

.20 

1.550 

480           600 

Bread-cereal  group. . . 

.       .12 

930 

288          360 

Other  food  (fats,  oils. 

s.'.eets  and  all  other). 

.17 

1.310 

408          510 

Total. 


l.no 


7, 740     7  400       3.  COO 


>  Data  relate  to  net  adi.iiional  program  e<penihli(ies  ?lisr 
allov.ance  lor  spcndins  in  the  absettee  of  the  program. 

Red  meats,  a  part  of  the  meat  group,  nc- 
founts  for  about  30  cents  out  of  each  addi- 
tional food  dollar.  At  this  rate,  demand  ex- 
pansion for  red  meat  resulting  from  food 
'itamps  may  be  In  the  range  of  .*720  million 
to  $900  miUiou. 

In  19C5,  beef  accounted  for  most  of  the 
expanded  expenditures  for  red  meats, 
amounting  to  roughly  19  to  23  cents  out  of 
each  additional  food  dollar,  aud  pork  mo.st 
of  tlie  balance. 

If  these  relationships  continue,  bonus 
food  stamps  may  now  expand  demand  for 
beef  in  amoiuits  ranging  from  a  low  of  over 
$450  million  to  nearly  $700  million.  Expendl- 
tvures  for  pork  products  may  have  been  in- 
creased by  $200  to  $270  million. 

The  above  Increases  In  retail  food  expendi- 
tures estimated  to  result  from  bonus  food 
stamps  Include  both  Increased  consumption 
and  "upgrading"  of  foods  purchaced.  In  un- 
detennined  amounts.  Food  benefits  from 
stamps,  however,  accrue  primarily  to  families 
with  low  incomes  and  very  low  levels  of 
normal  food  expenditures — persons  antici- 
pated to  have  the  greatest  needs  for  improved 
diets. 

Increased  deviand  at  farm  level 

During  fottrth  quarter  1974,  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  retail  food  dollar  was  42  cents. 
If  expanded  retail  food  expenditvu-es  from 
bonus  stamps  reflect  a  representative  product 
mix,  farm  Income  may  be  augmented  cur- 
rently by  the  Food  Stamp  Program  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $1  billlMi  to  $1.25  bllUon. 

Indicators  of  the  allocation  of  the  above 
expansion  In  farm  income,  by  product  cate- 
gca-y,  were  derived  by  relating  the  estimated 
food  demand  created  by  bonus  stamps  (table 
33)  with  USDA  estmlates  of  the  farmers 
share  of  retaU  food  dollars  for  similar  prod- 
uct categories  dtirlng  fourth  quarter  1974 
(table  33).  Estimates  of  aggregate  demand 
expansion  developed  by  this  method  indicate 
that  farmers  are  receiving  about  42  cents 
out  of  each  additional  retail  food  dollar 
generated  by  the  program. 

Results  Indicate  that  nearly  80  percent  of 
farm  Ir.come  flows  Into  the  animal  products 


and  fruit  and  vegetable  sectors.  Producers  of 
cereal  and  other  field  crops,  many  of  which 
are  covered  by  agricultural  stabillzatlcm  pro- 
grams, received  a  minority  share  of  the  sup- 
plemental farm  ii)come  generated  by  bonii.s 
food  stamps. 

TABLE  33.  FARMERS  SHARE  OF  RETAIL  FOOD  DOLLAR  AND 
ESTIMATED  FARM  INCOME  FROM  EXPANDED  OEKANO 
FOR  FOOD,  BY  CATEGORY,  FROM  BONUS  FOOD  STAMPS  r\ 
ISSUANCE  LEVEL  IN  JANUARY  1975 

IDoll.ir  amounts  in  niillion-I 


Estimated  farm  value 
Farmer's    of  expanded  food 
jhare  of  purchases  from  boni:i 
retail         food  stamps 

dollar  I 

(percen'O  Loiv  High 


Fool  cjlegoiy 


Meat  group: 

l««»ts,  total  S5.5  «!)■) 

All  other  (poultt)'  used 

as  proxy) 57.3  105 

Milk  group  daily 4G.  3  145 

Vegetable  and  fruit  group: 

Freshfruifi 29.9  ^ 

Fresh  vegetables 33.8 

Processed    fruits    and 

vegetables 20.0 

Proxy  measure : 24.5  120 

Bi:id-i.oreal  gipt,;);  '11  iii- 

ftrsdieiils Ji.  S  73 

Other  foods  group:: 

r.itsandoils .   47.7 

Miscellaneous 27.1  ..  

Pruxy  iiieasuie  •- 37.4  IbO 

Total     1,000 


Vl)3 

130 
1»0 


150 
S5 

190 
1. 2!,0 


USDA  ,Vaiket  Bast.et  1974-IV  quarter. 

-Triple  <>eii<ht  j(iven  processed  tiuits  and  vegetalttc.  hhJ 
vegefablRs  ami  iinijle  weights  each  lur  liesh  fiuiij  .n.J 
v<^d»hle5. 

•  tfjual  •.-.eigl  lj  loi  (at ,  an.l  oils  ami  miscellaneous  fnmii 

BcnefttH  to  retailers  and  other 
marketing  firms 
An  estiiiiatLd  58  percent  of  the  supple- 
mental retail  demand  for  food  generated  by 
food  stamps  is  retained  by  tlie  food  market- 
ing system.  As  of  January  1975,  $1.4  billion 
to  $1.75  billion  (annual  rate)  appears  to  b© 
moving  into  the  revenues  of  marketing  firms 
as  a  result  of  program  operations. 

RetaU  food  stores  are  a  primary  clalnnnt 
to  revenues  derived  from  demand  expansion 
for  food  as  a  result  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. An  indicator  of  the  gro,ss  Income  in- 
volved was  derived  from  USDA  estimates  of 
gross  in-store  retailing  margins  of  super- 
markets during  1973 — excluding  wareliouse 
aud  delivery  costs  and  headquarters  expense. 
"ITie  gross  margin  reported  was  17.2  percent 
of  total  store  sales — of  which  nearly  9  per- 
cent were  direct  and  Indirect  labor  costs,  and 
1.1  percent  profit  before  taxes.  Additional 
.^iale.s  volume  associated  with  Food  Stamp 
Program  operations  currently  may  be  in- 
creasing gross  revenues  of  retail  food  stores 
.'it  an  annual  rate  of  roughly  $415  million 
to  $515  milUon. 

Program  associated  increases  in  gross 
revenues  of  wholesalers,  processors,  ware- 
housemen, trajisporters  and  other  marketing 
agencies,  excepting  retailers  should  approach, 
in  total,  amounts  received  by  farmers. 
Under  as3umptlon.s  previously  cited,  returns 
to  marketers  other  than  retailers  should 
approximate  $080  million  to  $1.25  billion. 
Impacts  on  agricultural  policy 
Operating  at  the  cross  roads  of  agricultural, 
food  and  nutrition,  and  welfare  policy,  the 
development  and  evolution  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  reflects  interrelationships  In 
tliese  diverse  policy  areas.  In  considering  pro- 
gram impacts  on  agricultural  poUcy,  how- 
ever, attention  is  focused  on  today's  Food 
Stamp  Program  ratlier  than  what  has  come 
before. 

Expanding  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
iicts  by  the  elimination  of  hunger  and 
dietary  Inadequacies  among  the  poor  has 
Ijeen  a  longstanding  agricultural  goal.  Low 
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income  families  Nationwide  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  ptirchase  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  at  the  Economy  Food  Plan  level 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Low-income  families  are  no  longer  a  large- 
scale  outlet  for  foods  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  price  stabilization 
and  surplus  removal  programs.  During 
periods  when  many  foods  are  high  priced 
and  in  short  supply,  the  advantages  of  the 
food  stamp  approach  to  food  assistance  have 
b:en  demonstrated.  Individual  recipients  of 
food  stamps  make  their  own  bviying  choices 
that  presumably  maximize  satisfactions 
from  the  foods  available  at  the  prices  offered. 
Under  a  Government  distribution  system, 
operating  similarly  under  a  full-nutrition 
concept,  many  foods  not  in  short  sxtpply 
would  need  to  be  purchased  in  order  to 
obtain  combinations  of  foods  which  would 
provide  the  basis  for  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  Volume  purchases  of  specific  food  items 
are  difficult  to  acquire  in  tight  marJcets  and 
major  supply  adjustments  would  result 
within  specified  relatively  narrow  product 
lines — with  resultant  price  impacts  on  the 
total  market.  In  such  instances,  smaller  pur- 
chases from  a  wide  range  of  generally  com- 
parable goods  would  tend  to  have  less  market 
impact  than  volume  purchasing  concentrated 
upon  a  few  items. 

Another  alternative  to  food  stamps  is  some 
form  of  cash  assistance.  The  Food  Stamp 
Program  has  been  found  to  be  twice  as  effec- 
tive, or  more,  than  comparable  amounts  of 
cash  Income  supplements  in  expanding 
expenditures  for  food  among  low-income 
fvtmllies. 

CH.^PTER     8 — .SECONDARY    BFNEFITS    TO    THE 
ECONOMY 

Impact!'  upon  total  hvxincss  oviput 

Popular  articles  treating  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  often  emphasize  the  direct  changes 
in  program  participants'  income  due  to  their 
receipt  of  bonus  stamps.  Interest  also  has 
focused  upon  the  food  expenditures  by  stamp 
recipients.  These  "direct  elTects"  are  impor- 
tant as  previous  sections  have  shown.  How- 
ever, much  of  tlie  payments  made  by  partici- 
pant households  usually  do  not  long  remain 
in  the  pockets  of  the  persons  who  sold  them 
goods  and  services.  Goods  must  be  replaced 
and  services  maintained  to  sell-  to  their  next 
customers.  Also,  persons  who  supplied  the 
goods  and  services  to  retailers  must  buy  re- 
placements from  sectors  which  produced 
them,  and  these  sectors  in  turn  must  buy  raw 
materials  and  labor  to  produce  the  replace- 
ment items.  Total  income,  of  course,  depends 
upon  production;  and  a  part  of  final  demand 
is  determined  within  an  inter-industry 
framework.  The  level  of  output  generated  can 
best  be  determined  through  use  of  an  input- 
output  model,  even  though  the  assumptions 
underlying  its  tise  can  be  restrictive. 
Study  results 

Two  studies  of  the  impacts  of  the  Program 
on  individual  counties  have  been  completed, 
and  a  broader  study  for  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  now  un- 
derway by  the  Economic  Research  Service. 

( 1 )  In  one  of  3  individual  counties  studied 
in  1970,  Haywood  County,  Tennessee,  it  was 
found  that  6,400  recipients  received  a  total  of 
about  $1.1  million  in  food  stamp  bonus  dur- 
ing 1970."  Total  stamp  sales  of  about  S1.7 
million  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of 
total  food  sales  in  the  county.  Local  program 
costs  amounted  to  about"  $35,000 — about 
816,000  of  which  was  borne  locallv — and 
about  seven  additional  employees  handled 
the  food  stamp  certification  and  issuance. 

The  $1.1  million  in  food  stamp  bonus  in- 
c.eaEcd  value  of  the  county's  total  bttslness 


■  M.  Matsumoto,  Impact  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  on  Three  Local  Economies — An  In- 
put-Output Analysis.  Economic  Research 
Service,  ERS-503,  May  1972. 


about  $1.5  million,  or  about  43  times  the 
local  program  costs  of  $35,000,  based  upon 
input-output  analysis.  Tlie  $16,000  cost  borne 
by  the  local  government  was  only  1  percent 
of  the  $1.5  million  increase  in  total  output. 
This  rate  was  small  compared  with  the  4  per- 
cent retail  sales  taxes  in  the  county.  The  in- 
crea.se  of  seven  welfare  employees  brought  a 
total  employment  increase  or  about  60  per- 
soa.s  in  tlie  county,  after  aliov.-ing  for  sec- 
ondary impacts  of  increased  food  sales  and 
other  secondary  benefits. 

The  multipliers  derived  in  this  study  meas- 
ured only  direct  benefits  accruing  to  tV.e 
respective  counties.  Being  rural  areas,  trade 
outside  the  county  results  in  much  lower 
secondary-benefi'is  than  would  be  true  for 
larger  areas. 

{2}  A  study  of  2  counties  in  California  in 
1072  wao  conducted  using  completely  differ- 
ent methodology.'-  The  researchers  found  the 
aggregative  impacts  on  the  economies  of  the 
2  counties  to  be  minimal,  on  the  basis  of 
interviews  with  the  food  trade.  The  Pro- 
gratn  had  been  operating  there  for  several 
years  and  people  could  not  relate  to  prior 
experience  without  tlie  Program.  Tiie  study 
concentrated  upon  local  costs  of  administra- 
tion— v.-hich  they  found  to  be  qtiite  different 
in  the  2  counties — and  Impacts  upon  con- 
sumer purchasing  patterns,  which  is  report- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  Program 
was  found  to  not  adversely  affect  food  store 
operations  with  respect  to  inventory  and 
pricing  policies.  Stores  ir  the  2  counties 
studied  typically  made  no  cost  allocations  to 
the  Program,  but  costs  were  estimated  to 
total  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  per 
dollar  of  stamp  sales.  The  researchers  point- 
ed out  that  even  though  food  stamp  volume 
was  relatively  small  in  relation  to  total  fcxxl 
store  sales,  profits  from  this  additional  busi- 
ness could  be  quite  significant  from  a  margi- 
nal standpoint. 

(3)  The  study  related  to  the  State  of 
Texas  utilizing  the  input-output  techniques 
covered  calendar  year  1972  when  the  State 
was  only  partially  on  the  Program.  A  total  of 
$63.9  million  in  bonus  stamps  was  distrib- 
uted that  year. 

In  total,  participant  household  expendi- 
tures of  the  $63.9  milUon  of  bonus  stamps 
resulted  in  $232  million  of  new  business 
which  generated  an  estimated  5.031  new  Jobs 
for  the  Texas  economy  in  that  year.  To  this 
must  be  added  $30  million  in  Imports  which 
came  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
that  contributed  to  the  economic  benefit  of 
Te.xas.  This  additional  business  was  esti- 
mated at  $111  million  after  allowing  for 
multiplier  effects,  which  was  assumed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  3.64  multiplier  found  for 
Texas. 

Interestingly,  the  results  of  this  study — 
which  show  Implied  impacts  on  a  sector-by- 
sector  basis — Indicate  that  increased  busi- 
ness Induced  by  the  Food  Stamp  Program  Is 
spread  far  and  wide  beyond  the  food  and 
agriculture  business.  As  a  result,  nonpartici- 
pating  households  (the  balance  of  the  econ- 
omy) come  close  to  benefiting  about  as 
much  from  the  Program  Indirectly  ($49  mil- 
lion) as  Program  participants  benefit  direct- 
ly ($64  million). 

The  Pood  Stamp  Program  as  operated  in 
Texas  in  1972  resulted  in  additional  tax  col- 
lections estimated  at  $16.5  million,  of  which 
$4  million  was  received  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  $12.5  million  Federal, 

Table  34  shows  the  relationship  between 
administrative  costs  and  taxes  collected  in 
1972  as  a  result  of  the  Program  in  Texas.  It 
shows  that  total  costs  to  Texas,  estimated 
at  $1.8  million,  made  up  only  45  percent  of 


'-Logan,  S.  and  D.  B.  Deloach.  The  Food 
Stamp  Program:  Del  Norte  and  Humbolt 
Counties,  California,  California  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  860,  March 
1973. 


the  taxes  received  by  the  State  and  local 
areas.  USDA  program  matching  costs  of  $.9 
million  were  only  7  percent  of  the  Federal 
taxes  generated  by  the  Program's  operation 
in  Texas  that  year;  no  estimate  was  made  of 
the  Federal  operating  expenses  that  could  be 
attributed  to  the  Texas  operation. 

TABLE  34 -ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  RELATED  TO   AODl- 
TIO.NAL  TAX  RECEIPTS.  CALENDAR  YEAR   1972 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions! 
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CHAPTER      10 — ALTERNAriVE      PSOGSAM      OPTIONS 

Many  observers  have  recommended  that 
the  Program  be  modified  to  eliminate  the 
purchase  requirement.  Only  this  program 
alternative  will  be  considered  in  this  section. 
This  cliange  could  take  either  of  2  forms,  and 
would  have  differing  results.  ( 1 )  The  cur- 
rent level  of  stamp  Issuance  could  be  main- 
tained and  tlie  Federal  Government  simply 
absorb  the  current  cost  of  the  purchase 
requirement,  or  (21  the  level  of  stamp  is- 
suance could  be  reduced  to  consist  only  of 
the  current  bonus  level. 

Maintain  current  level  of  issuance 
Only  by  maintaining  the  current  level  of 
stamp  issuance  could  the  Program  continue 
to  have  any  measurable  food  or  nutritional 
impact.  By  continuing  current  Issuance, 
households  under  the  Program  could  con- 
tinue to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  The  major  impacts  of  such  a  modlfi.-a- 
tion  are  as  follows: 

1.  Greatly  increased  Federal  transfer  pay- 
ments. Preliminary  data  for  January  1975 
show  the  total  purchase  requirement  to  be 
$252  million,  or  an  annual  rate  of  $3.0  bil- 
lion. Tills  would  be  the  net  additional  cost 
with  no  changes  in  participation. 

2.  Greatly  increased  participation.  The 
purchase  requirement  currently  is  the  gov- 
erning mechanism  that  targets  the  net  pro- 
gram benefits  to  the  poorest  of  those  eligible. 
As  indicated  in  an  earlier  Section,  partici- 
pation as  a  percentage  of  the  population 
drops  off  sharply  as  Income  rises,  even  with- 
in the  range  of  eligibility.  No  precise  esti- 
mate of  this  response  is  possible,  but  it 
would  be  significant. 

3.  Vertical  inequity  would  be  sharply  In- 
creased and  work  incentives  decreased.  Most 
of  the  net  additional  $3  billion  In  Federal 
benefits  would  be  concentrated  at  the  upper 
levels  of  the  eligible  population.  Benefiis 
would  drop  abruptly  at  the  threshold  level 
from  $154  per  month  for  a  family  of  4  to 
zero  with  the  addition  of  $1  income  at  that 
point. 

4.  Reduced  efficiency  of  nutritional  bene- 
fits. The  addition  of  $3  billion  to  the  $4.7 
annual  rate  of  bonus  at  January  1976  levels 
would  not  increase  the  $7.7  billion  rate  of 
stamps  issued,  and  consequently  there  would 
be  no  requirement  for  additional  fcxxl  to  be 
purchased  by  recipients.  The  $3  billion  would 
represent  a  cash  supplement.  Of  course,  it  Is 
possible  that  some  of  this  $3  billion  would  be 
spent  for  food,  but  the  amount  would  be 
quite  small. 

Rcdiicc    stamp    issuance   to   current    bonus 
levels 
Quite  different  results  would  be  expected 
from  a  lowering  of  stamp  issuance  to  the 
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current  level  of  the  bonus  value. 
Impacts  expected  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  objectives  of   the 
need  to  be  rewritten,  deleting  the 
ment   of   providing   opportunity 
cnts   to   purchase  a  nutritionally 
diet.  The   program  would  revert 
plemental  program  that  would 
Incentive  for  participants   to   i 
purchases.    For    example    at    the 
level  of  eligibility,  recipients  w 
only  $24  in  stamps  for  a  4-person 
nearly   all   of   which    would   free 
spending  lor  other  things. 

2.  Program  costs  would  remain 
except  as   influenced   by   participa 

3.  Participation  lllcely  would  rlsi 
to  the  extent  of  the  first  alterna 
now  at  the  upper  levels  of  eligibl 
be  more  willing   to  participate   if 
not  need  to  commit  such  a  large 
money  to  food  at  one  or  two  ti 
the  month. 

4.  The  Program  would  become 
a  cash  supplement  program.  Since 
and  nxitritional  objectives  would 
removed,  the  Congress  would  be 
vised  to  save  the  costs  of  printing, 
ing  and  monitoring  stamps  and  s 
vide   substitute   cash   supplements 
type. 
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August  t2,  1975 
Hon.  NE150N  A.  Rockefeller 
President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Semite 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  June  3( 
mitted  the  .study  of  the  Pood 
gram  that  this  Department  conducted 
sponse   to   the   request  expressed 
Resolution  No.  58. 

Recently  a  claim  ha.s  been  made 
quarters,  that  not  all  the  informati 
assembled  had  been  provided  to 
It  is  correct  that  not  all  of  the 
originally  assembled  in  our  draft 
submitted   in   the   final   report, 
recogrilzed  that  o\ir  report  was  Vi 
and  we  wanted  to  provide  exactly 
requested  in  the  Resolution. 

However,  we  want  to  reaffirm  oui 
cooperation  with  the  Congress  in 
nation  of  the  Food  Stamp  Progra^i 
therefore  providing  herewith  copi 
draft  materiaJ.   It   Includes  evaluition 
terial  on  the  Food  Stamp  F>rogram, 
jectlons  of  participation  in  the 
future  costs,  and  discussion  of  nutrition 
efits  and  of  the  benefits  that  the 
vides  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
omy. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  FEtriiER 

Assistant  Si  cretary 
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RESPA  AND  THE  NEED 
REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presldei|t 
alarmed  at  the  impact  of  the 
Settlement    Proceidures 
and  the  regiilations  thereto  w 
into  efifect  last  Jime  20. 

Last  year  when  RESPA  was 
Senate,  I  supported  the  attempt 
away  from  the  Department  of 
and  Urban  Development  the 
regulate  settlement  costs.  That 
only  opportunity  for  a  record 
RESPA,  and  those  of  us  who 
the  terrible  consequences  that 
to  lenders  and  borrowers  alike 
numerous  enough. 

Today,  others  of  this  body 
their  voices  to  declare  the  need 
lation  to  modify  or  repeal 
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The  major  legislation.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Afifairs 
Committee  is  scheduling  hearings  in  the 
immediate  future  on  this  problem.  I 
share  the  chairman's  conclusion  that 
RESPA  is  "one  piece  of  legislation  that 
turned  out  to  be  something  of  a  disas- 
ter." I  congratulate  him  on  his  percep- 
tion. 

Lenders  throughout  our  country  are 
deluged  witii  the  paperwork  required  by 
the  RESPA  regulations  and  as  a  result 
otherwise  deserving  loans  are  being  un- 
reasonably slowed.  Loans  that  were  rou- 
tinely made  in  3  days  or  less  now  must 
take  21  days.  Loan  officers  must  spend 
an  hour  or  more  on  a  loan  closing  that 
before  RESPA  only  took  10  minutes.  Far 
from  saving  the  borrower  money  as  was 
the  intent  of  RESPA,  these  delays  and 
burdensome  procedures  increase  costs 
which  must  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

These  regulations  are  a  good  example 
of  the  need  for  regulatory  reform  advo- 
cated by  President  Ford.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  newness  of  regulations  or  agen- 
cies should  not  excuse  them  from  close 
scrutiny  as  to  their  wisdom  and  useful- 
ness. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  small 
banks  and  lenders  may  find  these  pro- 
cedures so  difficult  that  they  will  go  out 
of  the  real  estate  business  altogether.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  all  striving  to  im- 
prove tlie  economic  conditions  in  our 
country,  such  losses  can  seriously  hamper 
our  efforts,  especially  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  presi- 
dent of  Commercial  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  which 
highlights  his  experience  with  RESPA. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  together  with  an  arti- 
cle from  the  American  Banker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMERCUL  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  August  14,  1975. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  The  past  6  weeks 
has  really  been  frustrating.  This  started  on 
Jime  20  when  the  new  REAL  ESTATE  SET- 
TLEMENT PROCEDURES  ACT  became  law. 
We,  at  Commercial  Federal,  had  worlced 
long  and  hard  prior  to  this  date  trying  to 
get  all  the  facts  and  Information  we  could 
on  the  proper  procedures  necessary  to  han- 
dle the  RESPA  reporting  act. 

Would  you  believe  in  June,  and  mainly 
prior  to  June  20,  we  at  Commercial  Federal 
closed  over  480  loans  which  is  rather  normal 
for  the  month  of  June.  In  July,  which  Is 
normally  a  larger  month  In  closings,  we  are 
able  to  close  280  loans.  This  is  all  due  to  the 
fact  that  with  the  new  RESPA  reporting  the 
tremendous  amount  of  unnecessary  paper 
work  Just  bogged  us  down.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  we  have  4  additional  full  time  em- 
ployees who  are  well  trained  In  our  business 
now  working  in  our  loan  set  up  department 
and  it  looks  as  though  this  will  be  necessary 
to  have  that  many  additional  employees 
.  .  permanently    in   that    department    Just    to 

raising     handle  the  RESPA  reporting, 
for  legis-         we  are  now  backlogged  with  over  6  weeks 
unwise     of  loans  to  be  closed.  Many  of  these  shotild 
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have  definitely  been  closed  In  the  month  of 
July  and  we  wUl  not  be  able  to  complete  this 
in  August  because  of  this  reporting. 

I  have  attached  an  article  out  of  the 
American  Banker  which  just  highlights  some 
of  the  problems  throughout  the  financial  in- 
dustry dealing  with  RESPA  and  Real  Estate 
Lending.  It  seems  a  pity  again  that  we  have 
this  national  legislation  requiring  all  of  this 
unnecessary  paper  work  which  really  in  the 
long  run.  I'm  sure,  will  cost  the  borrower 
more  money  in  closing  costs. 

This  added  cost  of  handling  the  RESPA 
forms,  I'm  sure,  will  Just  be  chalked  up  as 
additional  Infiation  and  cost  to  the  borrow- 
ers in  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Fitzgerald. 


Bank,  S   &  L  Complaints  About  New  Real 

Estate    .SEnxFMENT    Law    Pressing    Con- 
gress FOR  Change 

(By  James  Rubcnstein) 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va— Con- 
gressmen are  hearing  complaints  from  their 
financial  constituents  concerning  the  Real 
Estate  Settlement  F^ocedures  Act  that  went 
into  elTect  June  20  and  the  impact  of  the 
protest  may  be  to  greatly  modify  the  legisla- 
tion when  Congress  reconvenes. 

One  Kentucky  bank  has  taken  Us  objec- 
tions not  only  to  lawmakers,  but  to  custom- 
ers as  well  with  a  full-page  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement attacking  the  legislation  as  a 
■'bureaucrat's  dream"  and  warning  that  ad- 
ditional paperwork  created  by  the  law  is  de- 
laying loan  transactions. 

Other  bankers  attending  the  executive 
bankers  conference  of  the  Ohio  Bankers  As- 
sociation at,  the  Greenbrier  Hotel  here  main- 
tain that  closing  costs  may  go  up  as  a  result 
of  the  additional  time  spent  by  loan  officers 
in  handling  mortgage  transactions. 

But  the  strong  reaction  to  the  law,  a'.ready 
registered  by  commercial  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  with  congressmen  has 
triggered  a  proposal  to  repeal  RESPA.  Gerald 
M.  Lowrie,  executive  director  of  the  govern- 
ment relations  council  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  said. 

"I  think  Congress  will  come  back  after  the 
August  recess  to  do  something  about 
RESPA,"  Mr.  Lowrie  forecast,  adding  that 
lawmakers  are  considering  new  legislation  as 
a  result  of  the  complaints  they  are  receiving, 
particularly  from  small  banks. 

RESPA  requires  disclosure  of  settlement 
costs  to  both  buyers  and  sellers  just  after  a 
loan  commitment  is  made  to  the  lender,  and 
again  when  the  loan  is  closed. 

Supporters  of  the  law  maintain  that  dis- 
closure provision  will  lower  settlement  costs 
by  eliminating  the  possibility  of  kickbacks 
and  unearned  fees  in  mortgage  processing. 

But  banks  argue  that  the  act  attempts  to 
address  nonexistent  ills. 

Mr.  Lowrie  showed  the  Ohio  bankers  a  full- 
page  ad  published  by  the  $11.6  million-de- 
posit Providence  State  Bank,  Ky.,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  bank  was  doing  to  relay  to 
the  public  what  the  bank  considers  to  be  the 
harmful  effects  of  RESPA. 

The  ad  appearing  in  a  local  paper  in  the 
western  Kentucky  community  reads: 

"Dear  customer: 

"We're  sorry  but  your  Federal  government 
has  outdone  itself  in  a  new  red-tape  re- 
quirement on  real  estate  loans.  This  deluge 
of  new  paperwork  arrived  last  week  and  we 
may  be  months  training  someone  to  fill  out 
the  forms  to  get  the  mess  Interpreted.  We 
u.sed  to  make  the.se  loans  routinely  In  three 
days  or  less.  Now  your  government  says  take 
21  days. 

"We're  sorry  to  be  the  one  who  breaks  the 
bad  news  to  you  regarding  Public  Law  93- 
533.  It's  a  bureaucrat's  dream  and  should 
make  someone  very  proud  to  be  its  author. 

"Sincerely, 

"Pi-Qvidence  State  Bank." 
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The  ad  copy  was  overlaid  on  a  montage  of 
RESPA  forms. 

James  C.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the 
Providence  bank,  explained  that  the  ad  was 
placed  "because  of  what  has  become  the  op- 
nre.ssive  actions  of  the  Federal  bureavicracy." 
He  pointed  to  "the  pileup  of  regulation  upon 
icgulation  which  banks  must  face." 

He  said  RESPA  has  forced  loan  officers  to 
rpend  an  hour  on  a  real  estate  transaction 
•iiich  previously  required  10  minutes.  A 
bank,  he  said,  is  required  to  fill  out  as  many 
as  seven  pages  of  fine  print  relating  to  the 
myriad  of  data  on  mortgage  transactions. 

Kenneth  A.  Randall,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  cfBcer  of  the  $2  5  billion-assst 
United  Virginia  Bankshares,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
and  a  speaker  ou  the  program,  also  attacked 
RESPA,  describing  it  as  Orwelllan  in  nature. 
He  sp.id  small  banks  are  finding  it  so  difficult 
to  conform  that  they  t.re  eoing  out  of  the 
real  estate  business. 

United  Virginia  Bankshares  is  anchored  by 
the  $342.9  million-deposit  United  Virginia 
Bank,  Richmond. 

One  Ohio  banlier  here.  R.  E.  Whiteside, 
president  of  the  $29.5  million-deposit  Hunt- 
ington Bank  of  Washington  Court  House, 
said  he  w.is  thinking  of  getting  together  with 
other  banks  in  his  area  and  sending  a  packet 
of  RE.3PA  forms  to  each  of  their  coiigress- 
men.  "to  give  them  r.n  idea  of  uiiat  we  banks 
arc  up  against." 


THE  INTER -PARLIAMENTARY  UN- 
ION CONFERENCE  ON  THE  SINAI 
ACCORD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Record  the  remarks  I  made  recently 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  Conference  on  the  recently  con- 
cluded Sinai  accord. 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  remarks 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiNAi  Accord 

A  prime  objective  of  our  activities  as  par- 
liamentarians must  be  to  encourage  govern- 
ments to  settle  their  disputes  through  peace- 
ful means  and  to  utilize  more  Intensely  the 
procedures  outlined  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  must  get  our  governments  to 
recognize  their  own  self  interest  In  making 
a  just  system  of  conflict  resolution  succeed 
in  the  world  of  practical  politics. 

We  5'hould  be  resolute  in  our  determina- 
tion to  bring  a  wider  peace  to  all  areas  of 
the  world. 

After  the  October  War  of  1973  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  it  was  essential  to  find  a  way  for 
the  parties  to  that  conflict  to  deal  with  each 
other;  a  process  of  negotiation  had  to  begin 
before  the  substantive  issues  could  be  ad- 
dressed. The  United  States  found  Itself  In 
a  unique  position  to  assist  In  getting  the 
process  of  reconciliation  started. 

We  are  deeply  gratified  that  another  sig- 
nificant milestone  has  been  reached  in  the 
form  of  another  Egypt-Israel  disengagement. 
The  vision  and  courage  of  the  leaders  of 
these  two  great  countries,  assisted  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger,  must  be  warmly  ap- 
plauded and  supported.  For  my  part,  I  will 
support  the  action  necessary  In  the  Con- 
gress to  Implement  the  new  agreements. 

One  of  the  concepts  behind  the  6tep-by- 
step  process  in  the  Middle  East  is  that  the 
parties  will  exjierlence  directly  the  gradually 
accumulating  benefits  cf  specific  steps  to- 
wards a  peaceful  solution,  and  will  be  en- 
couraged to  take  additional  steps.  I  believe 
this  kind  of  action  Is  the  kind  that  will  have 
a  practical  tangible  Impact  In  the  capitals 
of  the  Middle  East. 

What  we  do  at  this  Interparliamentary 
Conference  should  also  have  a  beneficial  Im- 
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pact  In  the  Capitals,  and  not  merely  add 
words  and  ineffective  resolutions  to  the  vast 
amount  already  on  hand.  Our  conclusions 
should  encourage  both  sides  to  continue  the 
search  for  a  just,  equitable,  and  overall  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  tlie  Issxies  In- 
volved. 

We  all  know  the  positions  adopted  by  the 
p:\rties.  They  do  not  need  repetition. 

Let  me  instead  pDse  some  fundamental 
questions,  afBrmative  answers  to  which  could 
have  a  positive  impact  in  Middle  East 
Capitals: 

1.  Can  all  members  of  this  conference,  but 
particularly  our  Arab  and  Israeli  friends,  af- 
firm that  a  just  and  gentiine  peace  through- 
out the  Middle  East  is  far  preferable  to  any 
No-Peace/ No-War  situation? 

2.  Could  our  Arab  friends  here  acknowl- 
euge  openly  and  unambignot^sly  tliat  Israel 
is  a  fact,  that  it  will  continue  to  exist,  and 
tliat  it  should  be  the  policy  of  Arab  govern- 
ments behind  secure  and  recognized  inter- 
national boundaries  bared  generally  on  the 
lines  in  1967? 

3.  Will  the  observers  with  us  from  the 
Palestinian  National  ConncU  this  week  do 
likewise? 

4.  At  the  same  time,  will  our  Israeli  col- 
leagues agree  that  Arab  territory  occupied 
since  the  Six-Day  War  should  be  returned 
to  the  Arabs  as  a  part  of  a  package  xmder 
v.hich  all  other  aspects  of  Israel's  economic, 
military,  and  political  security  are  assured. 

5.  Would  our  Israeli  colleagues  go  one 
step  further,  to  agree  that  once  affirmative 
results  are  achieved  In  this  direction  It 
Ehovild  be  Israeli  government  policy  to  par- 
ticipate along  with  other  interested  parties 
in  discussions  designed  to  provide  a  national 
Identity  of  a  mutually-agreeable  nature  of 
the  Palestinian  people? 

6.  Will  the  Arab  governments  end  im- 
mediately the  boycott  of  firms  doing  busi- 
ness in  Israel,  as  a  gesture  towards  peace 
and  a  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  Middle  East  area? 

7.  Will  both  sides  agree  here — explicitly — 
that  one  of  the  goals  of  current  discussions 
to  work  unreservedly  towards  affirmative 
answers  to  these  basic  questions? 

Direct  and  unconditional  answers  to  these 
questions  are  not  easy.  But  the  governments 
and  parliamentarians  concerned  must  con- 
tinue to  work  patiently  and  tmtlringly  on 
behalf  of  additional  steps,  beyond  those 
recently  achieved,  which  contribute  towards 
an  overall  reconciliation  and  to  the  confi- 
dence of  all  concerned  In  the  inevitability  of 
achieving  such  a  peace.  We  must  help  to 
mute  the  rhetoric,  the  pressure  tactics,  the 
calls  for  ideological  solidarity  against  an 
alleged  enemy.  We  cannot  equate  "solution" 
with  "capitulation"  for  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Now  that  the  process  Is  established,  we 
should  get  down  to  basics,  taking  due  ac- 
count of  the  long  standing  obstacles  to  ac- 
commodation, but  not  allowing  these 
obstacles  to  further  paralyze  progress. 

As  my  esteemed  colleague.  Ed  Derwlnski 
said  at  our  conference  last  year,  "Surely, 
man's  imagination  Is  broad  enough  to  devise 
a  formula  by  which  one  side  can  recover 
territory  and  the  other  side  can  gain  secttrlty 
and  recognition  by  all  Its  neighbors  of  its 
legitimacy  as  a  nation  .  .  .  surely  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  peace  In  the  area  are  well 
worth  the  compromises  required."  Can  we 
begin  today  to  say  In  harmony — "Peace 
Now". 


WHEN   PROFITS   FALL, 
JOBS  GO  TOO 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  anticipation  of  legislation  proposing 
a  windfall  profits  tax,  I  feel  that  this  is 


an  apropriate  time  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  editorial  that  was  printed  in 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  entitled  "When 
Profits  Fall,  Jobs  Go  Too." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i:s  follows: 

When  Profhs  F.\ll.  Jobs  Go  Too 
(By  Ferdie  J.  Deerlng) 

Wif.i  oil  price  controls  on  the  wr.y  out. 
Congress  is  working  to  Impose  profit  control 
on  oil  compp.nics.  Kobcdy  expects  this  to  solve 
our  petroleum  supply  problems,  but  It  re- 
flects the  Wa^iliington  mania  for  controls  and 
a  lack  of  undeic landing  of  bu-siness  principles 
by  Congres.s. 

Tlio  oil  industry  has  experienced  a  steep 
slide  in  earnings  tlas  year,  and  Congress  pro- 
poses to  "soak  vip"  so-called  windfall  profits 
nnd  rcrurn  them  t  j  consumers  by  some  plan 
not  yet  made  knov.-n.  All  but  two  of  15  major 
oil  ccmpanie.s  reporting  had  profit  declines 
in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Federal  Trade  Ccm- 
ni!s?ion  reported  tliat  average  net  profits  for 
more  tlian  12,000  American  corporations 
dropped  nearly  one-third  during  the  first 
quprter  of  1975.  A  tabulation  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  .=hows  that  530  out  of  1.118 
companies  had  profit  declines  in  the  second 
quarter.  Another  source  forecasts  tiiat  corpo- 
rate profits  as  a  whole  will  be  down  20  per 
cent  for  1975  from  la.?t  year's  levels. 

Nearly  everybody  has  a  stake  in  this  down- 
ward trend.  American  business  Is  done  pri- 
marily by  corporations  and  when  profits  fall, 
they  spend  less  for  expansion  to  create  new 
jobs.  Full  employment  depeiids  vipon  ijrcfit- 
able  businesses  and  industries. 

Millions  of  workers  are  shareholders,  and 
the  trend  Is  increasing  for  them  to  partici- 
pate in  ownership  of  the  companies  which 
employ  them.  Whether  workers  own  stock  or 
not.  they  should  be  Interested  In  profitable 
operations.  Tlieir  jobs  depend  upon  the  com- 
pany staying  In  business. 

Corporations  are  a  principal  source  of  tax 
revenue.  The  federal  government  receives 
from  one-fiftii  to  nearly  one-half  of  what- 
ever profits  a  corporation  makes  before  divi- 
dends are  paid  to  shareholders.  Then  share- 
holders must  pay  Individual  income  taxes  on 
their  dividends,  graduated  up  to  70  per  cent. 
Corporations  pay  state  and  local  taxes,  too. 

Then,  why  all  of  this  criticism  and  drive 
to  keep  corporations  from  making  a  profit? 

The  public  may  not  understand  the  im- 
portance of  profits  any  better  than  Congress. 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  asked  1,209  adults 
to  estimate  manufacturers"  after-tax  profits. 
Their  composite  estimate  was  33  per  cent, 
more  than  six  times  the  actual. 

In  another  survey  made  up  by  Dr.  George 
Gallup  for  Oklahoma  Christian  College,  stu- 
dents around  the  country  guessed  the  typi- 
cal profit  of  a  large  corporation  on  its  tbtal 
business  to  be  45  per  cent.  They  thought  25 
per  cent  would  be  fair.  Most  businessmen 
would  agree,  if  they  could  make  that  much! 

Many  union  leaders  and  workers  look  at 
profits  from  another  angle.  To  them.  Jobs 
come  first.  Get  people  to  work  and  profits  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  they  argue,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  employers  Invest  In 
pltmts,  equipment,  materials,  merchandise 
and  labor  in  hope  of  making  a  profit  on  them. 

One  of  the  most  militant  labor  leaders,  the 
late  Samuel  L.  Gompers,  said:  "The  worst 
crime  against  working  people  Is  a  company 
which  falls  to  operate  at  a  profit." 


TYRANNICIDE:  PERILOUS  POLITICS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  Investigating  the  missteps  of 
the  CIA,  we  have  come  across  Incidents 
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of  allegedly  planned  political 
tions.  Dubbed  "tyrannicides," 
forts  worked  under  the  assumJ)tion 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
to  dispose  of  the  leaders  w 
harmful  or  undesirable. 

Unfortunately,  some  have 
certain  cases,  tyrarmicide  is 
This,  in  my  mind,  raises  certdin 
as  to  the  morality  of  our  forefg 
implementation. 

But,  aside  from  the  moralit; 
the  question  of  true  national 
Tyrannicide  is  merely  an  attack 
surface  of  that  which  annoys 
which  we  disagree  with.  It  is 
at  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  so 
What  we  must  realize  is 
nothing  to  quell,  satiate,  or 
factors  which  brought  about 
tion. 

Second,  there  is  the  questior 
we  draw  the  limits. 

Recently.  I  read  an  editorial 
Yankton.  S.   Dak.,  Press  and 
which  quite  accurately 
concerns.  I  think  it  is  worthy 
leagues'  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  th 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Tyrannicide:  Perilous 
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As    the   rumors   and   suspicions 
gation  that  the  Central  Intelligei 
with  the  knowledge  of  American 
plotted  or   perpetrated   the  assas  i 
certain  foreign  heads  of  state,  a 
commentators  have  questioned 
kind  of  secret,  "gunpoint  diplom^y 
essarlly  and  always  evil. 

Calling  it  not  murder  by 
lumnist  John  P.  Roche  asks: 
been  unconstitutional,  immoral 
ly    dreadful    if    some    American 
agent  had  put  a  30-caliber  slug  Ijito 
slcuU,  In,  say,  1937?" 

On  the  face  of  it.  it  might 
20th  century  would  have  been  a 
one    had    someone    dispatched 
when  he  first  raised  Nazism's  ugl; 
same  could  be  said  about  Torqu 
the  15th  century,  or  Genghis 
12th  century. 

The  argument  collapses 
as   we  consider  the  death  of  a 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Yet  his  assassi^ 
believed  that  he  was  ridding  the 
tyrant.   The   student   who 
Archduke   of   Austria  in   1914 
tated  the  First  World  War  no  doijat 
of  his  act  as  heroic. 

Of  course,  neither  of  these 
nor  others  which  have  dramatic 
history,  was  the  official  act  of  ai 
government.  They  were  the  worl 
individuals.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
lous  If  we  came  to  believe  that 
case  of  Hitler  we  can  set  up  a 
morality  for  governments  separatfe 
demanded  of  individuals  In  society 

Tes,  it  can  be  argued  that  It 
been   a   good   thing   if   someone 
Hitler  in  1937.  Perhaps  Stalin,  toi  i 
about    Mussolini?    And    Franco? 
barked  on  such  a  course,  when 
stop? 

The  assassination  of  Fidel 
or  1963  would  not  have  changed 
that   brought  him   into  power 
place,   any   more  than   the 
President   Diem   of   South   Vietnjam 
benefit  to  that  tragic  land.  And  a: 
Hitler,     there     were    other, 
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means  of  dealing  with  him  In  1937,  If  world 
statesmen  had  had  the  guts  to  stand  up  to 
him. 

One  feature  distinguishing  the  American 
political  experiment  from  all  others  before  It 
was  that  it  provided  a  peaceful  means  for 
changing  rulers.  If  we  ever  reach  the  point 
where  we  practice  a  different  morality  in  our 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  than  we  prac- 
tice at  home,  if  we  adopt  "tyrannicide"  as 
a  valid,  even  if  only  a  last  resort,  method  of 
furthering  national  policy,  we  will  have  as- 
rassinated  all  that  is  best  in  ourselves. 
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WITHDRAWAL  OF  A  COGPONSOR 

s.   1 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre-rident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1,  a  bill  to 
codify,  revise,  and  reform  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  make  appropri- 
ate amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure;  to  make  conform- 
ing amendments  to  criminal  provisions 
of  other  titles  of  the  United  States  Code; 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  tliat  all  sub- 
sequent printing  of  S.  1  reflect  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  further  request  imani- 
mous  consent  to  print  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  during  the  recent  re- 
cess detailing  the  reasons  for  my  deci- 
sion to  remove  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement     of    Senator     Birch     Bayh     on 
THE  Criminal  Code 

I  originally  Joined  as  a  co-sponsor  of  S-1 
because  I  was  convinced  that  codification 
of  federal  criminal  law  was  needed  and  be- 
cause I  believed  that  as  a  co-sponsor  I 
would  be  In  a  better  position  to  see  to  it 
that  those  sections  of  the  draft  bill  with 
which  I  took  exception  were  modified.  In  my 
statement  of  co-sponsorship,  I  made  it  quite 
clear  that  I  could  not  accept  some  sections 
of  the  draft  bill  and  would  seek  to  amend 
it. 

I  have  now  become  convinced  that  I  mis- 
judged the  role  I  could  play  that  would  be 
most  effective  in  strengthening  those  basic 
civil  liberties  which  I  have  stood  for 
throughout  my  public  career. 

During  the  preliminary  discussions  on 
this  massive  bill  which  runs  to  735  pages, 
this  strategy  appeared  to  be  working  with 
some  success.  A  dozen  changes  In  the  bill 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Subcommittee  and 
the  Department  of  Jutlce.  But  the  more 
people  I  talked  with  around  the  country 
about  this  bill,  the  more  I  became  con- 
vinced that  my  initial  Judgment  that  I  could 
play  the  most  effective  role  by  working 
from  the  Inside  as  a  co-sponsor  was  wrong. 
For  several  reasons,  S-1  has  come  to  be 
viewed  by  many  people  as  a  symbol  of  repres- 
sion. 

In  Its  present  form,  the  bill  does  have 
features  which  are  repressive.  This  country 
has  Just  witnessed  an  effort  by  the  most 
powerful  officials  in  the  land  to  violate  the 
basic  rights  of  individual  Americans.  I  fear 
that  this  temptation  will  not  pass  with 
Watergate.  As  the  great  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandels  once  observed,  "The  greatest  dan- 
gers to  liberty  lurk  in  Insidious  encroachment 
by  men  of  zeal,  well  meaning  but  without  un- 
derstanding." Those  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights  we  cherish  can  be  lost  today  or  tomor- 
row a  law  at  a  time  or  a  phrase  at  a  time 


through  the  action  of  men  of  good  Intention 
who  lack  understanding. 

Throughout  my  public  life  I  have  fought 
to  protect  the  rights  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans. At  this  moment  in  our  history  when 
I  believe  we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  preservation  of  those  basic  rights  which 
have  kept  America  and  Americans  free,  I 
cannot  associate  myself  with  a  measure 
which  has  become  a  symbol  of  repression  to 
so  many. 

While  I  will  ask  that  niv  namo  be  removed 
from  the  current  draft  bill,  I  fully  intend  to 
press  my  efforts  to  !;ee  to  it  that  the  bill  is 
modified  to  take  account  of  those  sections 
which  I  have  indicated  I  cannot  support.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  codification  Is  a 
highly  desirable  goal,  and  I  will  work  toward 
that  end,  but  If  my  amendments  are  not 
agreed  to,  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
to  it  that  the  bill  is  defeated. 

I  would  like  to  outline  lor  you  in  some 
detail — first,  why  I  believe  codification  is 
desirable,  second,  the  changes  in  the  bill 
that  we  have  already  achieved  and,  third, 
the  amendments  which  I  will  propose. 

WHY   IS  CODIFICATION    NELDED? 

The  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  Ameri- 
can legal  history  have  seen  us  evolve  from 
a  nation  bound  by  the  judicially  developed 
CDmmon  law  of  Great  Britain  to  one  in  which 
criminal  sanctions.  If  they  are  to  be  Im- 
posed, must  be  specifically  enacted  by  the 
pe.-ple's  representatives  In  federal  and  state 
legislative  bodies. 

In  the  federal  system,  however,  this  legis- 
lative process  has  been  one  of  reaction  and 
accretion.  A  particular  problem  Is  observed 
and  Is  regarded  as  serious  enough  to  merit 
criminal  sanctions  and  then  a  statute  is 
enacted  which  addresses  itself,  often  very 
narrowly,  to  the  precise  problem  presented. 
As  a  result  of  this  unsystematic  process  of 
evolution,  serious  gaps  In  the  coverage  of 
our  laws  exist.  At  the  same  time  many  of 
our  present  criminal  statutes  suffer  from 
unnecessary  overlap.  The  punishments  pro- 
vided are  often  inconsistent  or  outmoded.  A 
number  of  statutes  dealing  with  identical 
kinds  of  conduct,  yet  worded  differently,  are 
interpreted  in  varying  and  frequently  con- 
filcttng  fashions. 

Instead  of  a  criminal  code,  we  have  de- 
veloped something  akin  to  what  might  be 
termed  "Collected  Federal  Criminal  Statutes." 
But  even  that  term  is  somewhat  misleading 
for  It  cannot  be  properly  said  that  the  fed- 
eral criminal  laws  are  collected  in  any  one 
conveniently  accessible  place.  Criminal  of- 
fenses exist  in  virtually  all  of  the  fifty  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code.  One  who  wished 
to  discover  whether  a  certain  type  of  con- 
duct was  the  object  of  a  federal  offense 
would  have  to  rely  on  the  index  to  those  fifty 
titles  and  his  own  skill  as  a  researcher  in 
order  to  act  with  total  certainty.  While 
ignorance  of  the  law  ought  not  to  constitute 
a  general  defense.  It  also  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  manner  In  which  the 
laws  are  preserved.  Yet,  the  present  dis- 
organized scattering  of  criminal  offenses 
does  precisely  that. 

Our  present  criminal  statutes  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  50  volumes  of  the 
United  States  Code;  they  suffer  from  un- 
necessary overlap;  statutes  dealing  with 
identical  kinds  of  conduct,  yet  worded  dif- 
ferently, are  interpreted  In  varying  and  fre- 
quently confiicting  fashions.  A  few  examples: 

There  are  several  dozen  separate  statutes 
In  the  present  law  which  punish  theft.  Most 
commonly  the  distinction  In  their  coverage 
is  based  on  the  nature  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's jurisdiction.  Thus,  one  who  steals  a 
truck  containing  mall  while  it  la  parked  on 
an  Indian  reservation  may  be  charged  with 
three  separate  crimes,  I.e.,  theft  of  the  malls, 
robbery  on  the  Indian  reservation,  and  the 
Deyer  Act.  These  three  offenses  have  widely 
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varying  sanctions  attached  to  them  and 
the  choice  Is  left  to  the  prosecutor  to  charge 
whichever  he  pleases,  or  all  three  for  that 
matter.  There  is  no  mechanism  to  review 
the  prosecutor's  actions; 

Tlie  various  Watergnte  offenses  would  not 
iHive  been  pro.secutaWe  federnlly  h.id  they 
<:qi  happened  to  occur  in  Ihe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, even  though  the  intent  was  clearly 
t.)  disrupt  and  influence  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  new  code  rectifies  this  situalio'i; 

One  sei.tlon  of  picseut  law  punishes  the 
brc-aking  into  a  vehicle  or  vessel  of  the  Post 
Office  with  a  niaximuin  penalty  of  three 
year-s,  while  breaking  into  a  post  office  build- 
iuK  carries  a  five  year  penalty; 

One  provision  of  present  law  punishes 
making  a  false  statement  to  a  government 
agency  under  some  clrciun~l.nices  a.-^  a  live 
year  felony,  yet  another  section  add.s  an  ad- 
ditional charge  carrying  a  three  year  penalty 
if  It  happens  to  involve  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  and 

Another  provision  makes  it  a  federal  of- 
fense to  engage  in  a  conspirairy  to  deprive  n 
clli^^en  of  his  rights  uader  the  Constllution. 
yet  there  is  no  sub.-<taiiti\e  oaViise  actually 
punishing  one  who  doe.s  deprive  a  person  ot 
his  federally  guaranteed  rijjhls. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  clear  need  for  codifi- 
cation in  order  to  limit  the  extent,  to  which 
conduct  is  criminalized  and  In  order  lo  pro- 
vide notice  as  to  what  the  criminalized  co'.;- 
dui-t  is.  Our  criminal  law  represents  the  mcsl 
serious  sanction  that  society  can  Inflict  upon 
its  members.  That  system  of  sanctions  ought 
to  operate  under  conditions  of  simpliciiy. 
clarity,  and  fairness.  The  very  nature  of  llie 
way  In  which  current  law  developed  arf;ues 
strongly  that  these  e.^sentiiil  eleme>Ms  hu\e 
been  glos.'-ed  over. 

The  criminal  law  is  not  simple  when  only 
a  trained  and  skilled  individual  can  discover 
v/heie  it  may  be  found.  It  is  not  clear  when 
a  common  word,  "willful"  for  example,  has 
one  meaning  In  one  statute  and  a  very  differ- 
ent meanUig  in  another,  the  difference  de- 
pending in  large  part  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
language  at  the  time  the  statute  was  en- 
acted and  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  the 
particular  legislator.s  responsible  for  the  leg- 
islative history.  It  is  in  some  sense  unfair  to 
have  vital  questions  of  law  depend  for  their 
answer  upon  the  judicial  circuit  or  district  In 
which  the  prosecution  Is  Instituted  as  is  the 
case  with  the  corroboration  requirement  in 
rape  cases,  for  example. 

Moreover,  the  system  is  ounibcrsonie  for 
the  prosecutor  and  this  leads  to  situations 
which,  while  not  violative  of  basic  rights,  are 
certainly  undesirable  if  they  can  be  avoided. 
New  crime.'-  must  be  squeezed  Into  old  stat- 
utes with  the  same  effort  as  putting  square 
pegs  in  round  holes. 

A  statute  designed  to  prevent  large-scale 
frauds  through  the  use  of  the  malls  must  be 
made  to  fit  the  ofl'ense  of  using  stolen  credit 
cards.  A  law  enacted  to  protect  blacks  against 
official  oppression  during  the  Reconstruction 
period  Is  the  only  one  available  to  charge 
National  Guardsmen  alleged  to  have  wan- 
tonly taken  the  lives  of  students  at  Kent 
State.  Respect  for  law  naturally  decreases 
when  a  jury,  having  heard  evidence  of  a 
crime  appearing  to  be  mtirder.  Is  chai'ged  by 
the  judge  In  terms  of  an  offense  described 
as  the  deprivation  of  a  civil  right  uudtr 
color  of  law. 

Revision  and  reform  then  are  also  vital 
needs  within  the  Federal  criminal  structure 
in  addition  to  codification.  Uniformity  and 
simplicity  ot  approach  and  language  lead  to 
wider  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
content  of  the  law.  Elimination  of  anchionls- 
tic  requirements  and  resolution  of  ancient 
and  trivial  differences  will  Inevitably  lead 
to  a  greater  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
and  consequently  a  greater  faith  in  the 
fundamental  concept  that  this  society  is  not 
only  one  of  laws,  but  of  just  laws  as  well. 


Codification  cotUd  be  at  its  simplest  level  a 
process  of  bringing  our  criminal  statutes  to- 
gether in  a  single  title  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  easy  access 
to  the  law.  But  to  do  only  this  would  be  to 
deal  with  only  one  part  of  the  problem  v.lth 
the  federal  criminal  law.  Since,  as  I  have 
noted,  there  are  In  fact  many  other  problems 
associated  with  our  present  tinstructured 
collection  of  criminal  statutes,  tlie  process 
of  codification  ought  also  to  invoUe  the  joliit 
processes  oi  revision  and  reform  so  as  to 
modernize  and  make  more  fair  that  area  of 
law — the  criminal  coae — in  which  our  n>ost 
basic  liberties  and  values  are  sought  to  be 
preserved.  Whatever  nmy  be  said  for  or 
agftiii'-t  isolated  aspecUs  o;  a  given  effort  at 
codiflcatiC'U,  it  seems  clear  tlmt  there  exists 
a  tompelling  need  for  the  federal  t'jvernment 
to  operate  under  a  rational.  Just  and  work- 
able crinunal  code  and  that,  consequently, 
the  coucepl  oi  codiiiiation  and  the  comple- 
mentary aspects  cjf  ivvi.siDU  and  reform  ure 
obje' lives  whii  !i  liie  e\uiiv  i  iil.:i.iiry  <  an  and 
sliould  support. 

MODIFICATIONS  A.iHEEU  TO  IN  THK  BlLl. 

Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  this 
project,  I  determined  when  I  decided  to  add 
mv  name  as  a  co-sponsor  in  January  that  the 
first  step  was  to  instruct  my  staff  to  sit  down 
with  the  .staff  oi  the  Criminal  I.aws  Suta- 
cominittee,  the  staffs  of  other  interested 
Senators  and  representatives  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  negotiate  those  changes 
v.hlch  wotild  improve  the  bill,  but  which  did 
not  involve  major  policy  issues.  Tlie  staff  was 
also  directed  to  Isolate  those  policy  questions 
for  presentation  to  the  Committee.  This 
initial  process  ha.s  nti^A  bv^n  completed  with 
the  following'  significant  modifications  hav- 
ing been  agreed  to: 

(1)  The  statute  of  limitations  for  falling 
to  register  under  the  selective  services  laws 
(5  years)  begins  to  run  at  the  time  the  duty 
to  register  ceases  (age  2G)  instead  of  being 
indefinite; 

(2)  There  is  an  absolute  bar  to  trying  any 
juvenile  below  the  age  of  sixteen  as  an  adult, 
eliminating  the  "murder"  exception  in  S.  1. 

(3)  In  the  treason  section,  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  conviction  "include 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  tlie  same 
overt  act"  Is  added; 

(4)  In  the  treason  and  related  crimes  sec- 
tion, the  modifier  "armed  "  was  added  to  the 
term  "insurrection"  in  order  to  limit  Its 
scope. 

(5)  In  the  constitutionally  sensitive  sec- 
tion which  punishes  inciting  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  by  force,  the  "clear  and 
present  danger  test"  was  added  to  the  statu- 
tory language;  new  language  was  added  re- 
quiring "active"  membership  In  a  group 
which  the  defendant  specifically  knows  has 
the  Intent  of  overthrowing  the  government 
by  force  or  violence;  and  the  penalty  for  the 
offense  was  lowered  from  15  to  7  years. 

(6)  The  sabotage  section  which  punishes 
one  who  damages  certain  specific  property 
with  an  intent  to  Impair  the  nation's  ability 
to  make  war  or  engage  in  defense  activities, 
was  modified.  As  the  bill  read,  it  included 
any  property  of  the  United  States  and  any 
public  facility.  Language  was  added  requir- 
ing that  the  property  or  facility  be  "used  In, 
or  particularly  suited  for  use  In,  the  na- 
tional defense". 

(7)  The  grading  of  the  offense  of  evading 
military  service  was  i educed  from  a  Class  D 
felony  (7  years)  to  a  Class  E  (3  years),  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war. 

(8)  In  the  rape  section,  liiii^uage  was 
added  barring  the  requiremenl  of  corrobora- 
tion of  the  victim's  testimony,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  introduction  Into  evidence  of  the  vic- 
tim's prior  sexual  conduct. 

(9)  In  the  Ellsberg  case,  the  goverumeut 
attempted  to  convict  him  under  the  general 
theft  sections  of  Title  18  on  the  theory  that 


it  had  a  "properly  right"  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers  (aside  from  the  value  of  the  actual 
Xerox  paper).  Since  S.  1  has  sections  for 
prosecuting  the  disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation, a  bar  to  prosecution  was  added 
in  the  theft  sections  so  that  a  person  could 
not  be  prosecuted  for  both. 

(10)  The  scope  of  the  federal  riot  tiiaiute 
was  reduced  by  eliminating  the  provision 
wnivh  tave  the  lederul  goveriunent  jurisdic- 
tion whenever  tlie  niail.s  or  a  facllily  of  Inter- 
stpte  commerce  was  used  to  plan  or  carry  out 
a  riot.  In  addition,  the  definition  of  riot  was 
narrowed  to  require  "violent  and  tunuiltou.s 
conduct  cau.'slng  a  grave  danger  of  injur>  to 
pertons  or  property"  by  ai  least  10  persons. 

(11)  In  the  obscenity  s.ectiou.  the  consti- 
tutional phrase  requli-ing  that  the  material 
appeal  "predomlnanily"  lo  the  prurient  in- 
terest was  added. 

( 12)  The  section  punishing  disorderly  con- 
duct was  narrowed  lo  eliminate  she  following 
acts  from  the  section:  (a)  making  a  loud 
ndise:  itai  tisint,  abusive  or  ob.sccue  l:'n- 
guagp;  and  (ei  soliciting  a  sexual  aci. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    .«.     1 

vvhile  as  I  have  indicated  I  Etronyly  ;  up- 
port  the  need  for  codification  of  the  crimtnal 
code,  as  one  would  exj>ect  with  a  project  of 
this  magnitude,  there  are  a  number  of  policy- 
derisions  reflected  in  the  current  drfifi  i>f  the 
hill  with  which  I  take  strong  exception  Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  today  proposing  a  niunbe;-  of 
.'Specific  changes  in  the  statutory  language. 

The  following  are  my  .specific  proposals  for 
modification  of  the  draft  bill.  I  do  not  menu 
thitt  adoption  of  these  amendments  will  sat- 
isfy all  Oi  my  concerns.  I  have  made  suve 
that  other  Senators,  with  pai-ticular  lnterest.-> 
In  specific  areas,  do  plan  lo  offer  amcndmenl.i 
covering  other  provisions  with  which  I  ha\e  a 
problem.  Senators  Kennedy  and  Mathias.  for 
example,  have  developed  special  experience 
by  virtue  of  hearings  held  last  year  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Higli's. 
Administrative  Practices,  and  a  special  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  wiretapping  area.  Senator 
Tunney  has  Indicated  a  particular  interest  in 
the  insanity  defense.  Senator  Burdick.  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Peniten- 
tiaries, has  amendments  to  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  sentencing  and  parole.  Senator  Hart 
has.  in  the  past,  made  a  number  of  proposals 
in  the  area  of  firearms  control  and  drug 
abuse.  Other  Senators,  not  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  such  as  Senators  Javits.  Cran- 
ston, Nelson,  and  Moss  have  offered  legisla- 
tion which  comes  within  the  general  purview 
oi  the  federal  criminal  code. 

OFFICIAL  secrets 

The  sections  of  the  Code  which  have  Ur;. ,.  n 
more  public  comment  than  any  oiliers  are 
those  relating  to  the  control  of  informailon 
held  by  the  government.  This  Is  understand- 
able given  the  abuses  of  government  .^ecrecy 
over  the  last  decade  which  were  without  pre- 
cedent In  our  hlGtory.  The  sections  Involved 
are  Subchapter  C  of  Chapter  11  "Espionai;e 
and  Related  Offen.ses"  and  Subchapter  D  of 
Chapter  17  "Theft  and  Related  Offenses ". 

The  current  espionage  laws  are  contalneJ 
in  some  twelve  sections  of  Titles  18,  42  and  50 
of  the  U.S.  Code.  Generally,  these  laws  punish 
anyone  who  obtains  a  broadly  defined  cate- 
gory of  information  relating  to  defense  mat- 
ters with  an  intent  that  It  be  vised  to  the  In- 
jury of  the  United  States  or  to  the  advan- 
tage of  any  foreign  power.  ( 18  U.S.C.  793  and 
794)  These  sections  have  not  been  modified 
substantially  since  their  enactmem  as  part 
of  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  Informatioii 
"relating  to  the  national  defense"  is  not  spe- 
cifically defined.  Corjmunlcatlon  of  such  in- 
formation to  any  foreign  government  car- 
ries a  10  year  maximum  penalty.  In  addition, 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  783  of  Title 
no,  it  Is  a  crime  for  a  government  employee 
to  commimlcate  any  "classified"  Information 
to  a  foreign  government.  To  the  extent  there 
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Is  classified  Information  which  covild  not 
fall  within  the  broad  definition  o '  Informa- 
tton  "relating  to  the  national  defe  aae"  there 
is,  under  current  law,  no  previa  :on  which 
punishes  Its  disclosure  except  to  a  foreign 
gDvernment  or  agent  thereof.  It  Is  '  i-orth  not- 
ing that  the  law  Is  unsettled  as  to  whether 
the  publication  of  classified  Ir  formation 
would  constitute  an  offense  undei  50  U.S.C. 
783,  since  by  virtue  of  Its  publtca  Ion  it  ob- 
viously becomes  available  to  forel|  n  govern- 
ments. This  was  an  Issue  In  the  El  sberg  ca.se 
but  was  never  settled  becau.se  of  th  e  outrage- 
ous government  misconduct  whic  i  required 
dismissal  of  that  Indictment. 

The  ctirrent  draft  provisions  <  f  S.  1  In 
part  codify  present  law.  but  also  ci  intain  one 
notable  expansion.  Under  Section  :  124  a  new 
offense  is  created  which  punlshe  i  the  dis- 
closure of  any  classified  Informatli «  held  by 
a  government  employee  or  govern  nent  con- 
tractor to  anvone  not  axithorlzed  to  receive 
It. 

In  my  view,  both  the  current  sli  tutes  and 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  bill  ire  inade- 
quate, and,  Indeed  dangerous.  Tl  e  crux  of 
the  problem  is  that  they  attempt  t<  deal  with 
what  are  two  quite  separate  problc  ms  In  the 
same  statutory  provisions.  One  concerns  the 
government's  quite  legitimate  inter  est  in  pro- 
tecting Information  relating  to  its  military 
capabilities  from  access  by  potent  al  foreign 
enemies.  The  other  involves  the  b  Ighly  sus- 
pect right  of  the  government  to  wi  .bhold  in- 
formation from  lea  own  citizens.  A<  cordingly. 
the  amendment  I  will  offer  has  t>e<  n  drafted 
to  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  these  two 
Interests. 

Under  my  proposal,  it  will  be  m  offeuae 
to  trausier  any  classified  iuloru  ation  di- 
rectly to  a  foreign  power  or  agei  it  thereof 
with  an  intent  to  Injure  the  United  States. 
If  the  classified  Information  so  t  -ausferred 
Is  especially  sensitive  "vital  defen£ ;  secrets", 
which  Is  specifically  defined  in  tl  le  statute 
as  relating  directly  to  certain  mill  Ary  capa- 
bilities, the  ofiense  is  a  Class  A  felony  in 
time  of  war  and  a  Class  B  felony  stherwise. 
If  the  Information  is  classified  bu  .  does  not 
fall  within  this  special  category,  I  he  penal- 
ties are  substantially  lowered. 

The  more  dlfflciUt  question  Is  wliat  type  of 
Information  Is  so  essential  to  th!  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  goveri  iment  can 
legitimately  punish  Its  dlsclosurt  by  any- 
one, the  first  amendment  notwltl  istaudlng. 
The  approach  of  my  proposed  amendment 
In  this  area  Is  two  fold:  first,  it  very  pi-e- 
daely  and  nairowly  defines  the  t]  pe  of  in- 
formation covered;  and  second,  it  gulopts  an 
additional  reqtilrement  taken  froti  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case  that  the  Informatloi 's  disclo- 
sure must  pose  a  "direct,  Immediate,  and  Ir- 
rejjarable  harm  to  the  security  of  t  tie  United 
States".  The  amendment  deflt  es  these 
"vital  defense  secrets"  as  those  vihlch  "di- 
rectly concern  the  operation  of 

(a)  cryptographic  Information  regarding 
the  nature,  preparation,  use  or  Interpre- 
tation of  a  code,  cipher,  cryptogn  .phlc  sys- 
tem, or  other  method  used  for  the  purpose 
of  disguising  or  concealing  the  c<ntents  of 
a  communication  by  a  foreign  po  urer  or  by 
the  United  States; 

(b)  operating  plans  for  miUtai>*  combat 
operations; 

(c)  Information  regarding  the  act  ual  meth- 
od of  operation  of  weapons  system ; 

(d)  restricted  data  as  defined  lu  Section 
11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

In  effect,  what  this  amendment  |does  is  to 
adopt  the  constitutional  standai-d  which 
must  be  met  before  the  govemmeijt  can  im- 
pose a  prior  restraint  on  the  pub4catlon  of 
Information  as  being  likewise  the  [appropri- 
ate Btandaid  for  the  criminal  law.  [  stroz\gly 
believe  that  In  this  way  we  can  sii  ccessf  uUy 
balance  the  public  right  to  knoM  and  the 
govenunent's  ret^^wnslbUlty  "to  p  ovide  for 
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the  common  defense"'.  The  language  for  this 
amendment  has  been  worked  out  in  a  series 
of  meetings  with  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  a  number  of 
attorneys  representing  a  broad  cross-section 
of  the  media. 

Turning  to  the  Chapter  17  offen.sep.  there 
has  been  concern  about  the  assertion  by  the 
government  on  several  occasions  In  recent 
years  that  it  had  a  property  interest  In  cer- 
tain types  of  Information,  and  therefore, 
that  anyone  who  disseminated  such  Infor- 
mation could  be  charged  with  the  theft 
of  government  property.  As  I  have  indicated, 
these  sections  have  now  been  modified  to 
exclude  all  classified  hiformatlon  from  their 
coverage,  tmless  obtained  by  Illegal  entiy. 
In  my  view,  however,  this  does  not  com- 
pletely take  care  of  the  problem.  I  have  in 
mind  Incidents  like  one  which  occurred  re- 
cently when  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  called  In  the  FBT  to  investi- 
gate the  disclosure  of  certain  financial  In- 
formation on  consumer  Interest  rates. 

It  Is  Inconsistent  with  constitutional  prin- 
ciples to  allow  the  government  to  assert  a 
proprietary  Interest  in  Information  gener- 
ally. The  amendment  I  will  propose,  there- 
fore, will  expUclty  state  that  the  govern- 
ment has  no  property  Interest  in  Informa- 
tion. I  might  note  tliat  this  is  a  policy 
which  is  consistent  with  provl.<;ions  of  the 
copyright  law  which  we  adopted  fifty  years 
ago  barring  any  copyright  to  the  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  amendment 
ivould  protect  under  separate  sections  a  few, 
very  specialized  categories  of  materials  in- 
cluding: Information  submitted  in  pat«nt 
applications:  certain  "trade  secrets"  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  goverrmient  agencies; 
some  types  of  confidential  financial  data  on 
private  individuals  and  corporations;  and 
grand  jury  minutes.  The  amendment  albo 
adds  a  similar  bar  to  pro^>ecutiou  under  the 
related  offense  of  defrauding  the  govern- 
ment contained  in  Chapter  13. 

Under  present  Federal  decisional  law,  the 
defence  of  entrapment,  like  other  defenses, 
raises  an  issue  of  the  accused's  guilt  or  In- 
nocence. Thus,  a  successful  claim  of  entrap- 
ment results  In  an  acquittal  on  the  theory 
tliat  the  occiised  is  innocent  of  the  crime 
charged.  This  is  true  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  acctised  may  have  committed  the 
piroscribed  acts  with  the  forbidden  Intention. 
In  fact,  such  an  acquittal  is  the  consequence 
less  of  the  accused's  Innocence  than  of  the 
government's  wrongdoing,  for  It  is  conceived 
to  be  contrary  to  the  congressional  Intent 
to  convict  one  who  might  not  have  com- 
mitted the  offense  without  the  active  and 
energetic  promptings  of  the  government. 

The  defense  of  entrapment  has  an  "origlu- 
of-lntent"'  emphasis.  It  seeks  to  determine 
whether  it  was  the  strength  and  persistence 
of  the  government's  urging  or  the  accused"s 
own  pre-existing  criminal  Intention  which 
gave  rise  to  the  conduct  constituting  an 
offense.  The  defense  has,  therefore,  come  to 
require  both  that:  (a)  the  government  has 
engaged  In  activities  beyond  the  reasonable 
Umlts  of  those  artifices  or  stratagems  neces- 
sary to  produce  evidence  of  criminality,  and 
that  (b)  the  accused  was  not  predisposed 
in  fact  or  by  reason  of  his  past  conduct  to 
engage  In  the  prohibited  conduct.  These 
twin  element*  of  inducement  and  predispo- 
sition, when  Joined,  form  the  presently 
recognized  basis  for  the  entrapment  defense. 

The  proposed  amendment  changes  the 
existing  law  by  giving  principal  significance 
to  the  inducements  of  the  government.  En- 
trapment is  continued  as  a  defense  to  a 
crime,  but  the  question  of  the  accused's 
predisposition  is  removed  and  the  issue  Is 
framed  rather  In  the  objective  terms  of 
whether  persons  at  large  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  done  so  would  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  government"s  actions  to 
engage  lu  crime. 


COVSPIXACT 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  at- 
tempt to  substantially  narrow  the  present 
law  of  conspiracy.  The  exact  origin  of  con- 
spiracy theory  In  the  common  law  appar- 
ently is  not  knoTsni.  While  It  first  received 
legislative  recognition  as  early  as  1305,  it 
did  not  reach  full  maturity  until  the  17th 
century,  when  the  criminal  law  experienced 
perhaps  Its  greatest  growth,  larsely  at  the 
hands  of  the  Infamous  Star  Chamber. 

The  modern  crime  of  conspiracy  has  been 
defined  as  '".so  vague  that  It  almost  defies 
definition'".  This  factor  has  resulted  in 
widely  varying  definltIoi\s  of  the  elements  of 
this  crime. 

The  first  part  of  my  amendment  would  p>:- 
pllcltly  reject  the  controversial  doctrine  lold 
down  in  Pinkerton  v.  United  States,  328  U.S. 
640  (1946).  The  effect  of  the  Pinkerton  doc- 
trine is  that  mere  membership  In  a  con- 
spiracy is  sufficient  not  only  for  criminal 
liability  as  a  conspirator  but  -also  for  al! 
specific  offenses  committed  In  furtherance 
of  it.  I  believe  that  while  conspiracy  law  is 
needed,  particularly  In  organized  crime  and 
civil  rights  offenses.  It  can  be  a  dangerous 
instrument  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
trolled. Some  have  argued  for  the  complete 
.i.bolitiou  of  the  offense.  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
this  far,  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Pinkerton  doctrine  Is  necessary 
to  keep  the  offense  under  reasonable  control. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment  would 
add  to  the  general  conspiracy  statute.  Sec- 
tion 1002,  the  requirement  that  In  order 
to  Involve  a  particular  defendant  In  a  con- 
spiracy charge  he  be  guilty  of  some  specific 
conduct  which  Is  "substantially  corrobora- 
tive" of  his  Intent  to  engage  In  one  of  the 
criminal  objectives  of  the  conspiracy.  Tills 
part  of  the  amendment  Is  an  attempt  to 
narrow  what  I  believe  is  the  over-breadth 
of  the  conspiracy  laws  by  requiring  a  more 
substantial  overt  act  than  does  present  law 
by  requiring  a  more  substantial  overt  act 
in  order  for  the  government  to  bring  an  In- 
dividual within  the  con.spIracy  net.  Both  of 
these  recommendations  follow  those  of  t!ie 
Brown  Conunlsslon. 

CBIMINAL  &OUCITATION 

There  is,  at  present,  no  federal  law  of 
general  applicability  which  prohibits  an  un- 
successful solicitation  to  commit  a  crime, 
although  a  few  statutes  define  specific  of- 
fense T^hich  contain  language  prohibiting 
solicitation  such  as  18  U.S.C.  201  that  pro- 
hibits soliciting  the  payment  of  a  bribe.  The 
problem  with  this  offense  is  Its  Inherent 
overbreadth.  All  it  requires  is  one  person 
a&king  another  if  he  is  interested  In  cmnmit- 
tmg  any  criminal  act. 

In  my  view,  action.s  which  come  close  to 
behig  criminal  are  adequately  covered  by 
the  reach  of  the  attempt  provision  which 
encompasses  conduct  that  goes  beyond  "mere 
preparation"  for  the  CMnmission  of  the 
crime,  and  by  the  broad  sweep  ot  the  con- 
spiracy statutes.  The  Brown  Commission  was 
concerned  by  the  scope  of  the  solicitation 
provision  and  limited  it  to  felonies  only 
where  the  defendant  engaged  in  a  specific 
"overt  act"".  While  this  is  a  possible  com- 
promise position,  I  believe  the  crime  of 
solicitation  should  be  eliminated  entirely 
from  the  Code. 

IMr.^ir.INC  MILIT.^RT  EFFECTlVENEbS  BV 
FAX£Z  STA'TEllENT 

Section  1114  of  the  Bill  wlilch  punishes 
the  "impairing  of  military  effectiveness  by 
false  statement"  likewise  raises  eerious  first 
amendment  concerns.  This  section  punishes 
conduct  if,  in  time  or  war,  an  individual 
"with  the  Intent  to  aid  the  eitemy  or  to 
Impair,  interfere  witli,  or  obstruct  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  war  or 
defense  activities,  communicates  a  state- 
ment of  fact  that  is  false,  o(»icemhag:  (1) 
losses,  plans,  operations,  or  conduct  of  the 
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military  forces  of  the  United  States,  of  an 
associate  nation,  or  of  the  enemy;  (2)  civil- 
Jan  or  military  catastrophe;  or  (3)  any  other 
uiatter  of  fact  that.  If  believed,  would  be 
iihely  to  affect  the  strategy  or  tactics  of  the 
•  lulltary  forces  of  the  United  States  or  would 
ii-;  likely  to  create  general  panic  or  .serious 
'•i'.ri'ption".  nie  first  amendment  problem 
I  ne  is  the  danger  of  political  prosecutions. 
Th'-^  danger  was  recognized  by  Justice  Holmes 
i.r.d  Brandeis  in  their  dissent  in  Pierce 
V.  United  States  wliich  affirmed  tlie  convic- 
itoiis  of  Socialist  Party  mcml)er;;  In  19'.:!0  who 
distributed  some  5.000  copies  of  an  aatl-war 
le.Tftet.  The  present  vcrsloii  of  tiie  bill  I'dofits 
the  Holmes-Brandels  \-iew  tlint  ronvictions 
under  this  section  can  only  l5e  sustained  if 
the  statements  were,  in  fact,  fulse  and  not 
expressions  of  opinion.  The  aiiienclment  that 
I  r.m  offering  today,  liowever.  would  go  be- 
yond this  and  require  that  the  govenmient 
show,  as  an  element  of  the  offense,  thai  tlie 
defendant  .specifically  knew  that  the  infor- 
mation in  this  category  was  false  when  he 
commmilcated  It.  The  governinont  must  have 
ihc  ability.  In  time  of  v^ar,  to  apprehend 
individuals  who  are  kno\vlnt;lv  piibllci-'^lnf; 
fclse  Information  concerning  military  mat- 
ters, but  the  reach  of  the  statute  must  bo 
carefully  circumscribed  because  of  its  close- 
ness to  rights  protected  under  tlie  first 
nnteiidment.  I  believe  that  this  .nniendment 
will  provide  such  protections. 

IMPAIRING    MIITTARY    FI"Fr,CTlVl;NFSS 

Section  1112  of  the  proi)0«ed  bill  punisl>es 
as  a  felony  anyone  who  "in  reckless  disre- 
yard  of  the  risk  that  his  conduot  might  im- 
pair, interfere  with,  or  oljsiruct  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  or  an  assciclate  nation 
to  prepare  for  or  to  engage  in  war  or  defense 
activities,  he  engages  in  conduct  (which) 
.  .  .  damages,  tampers  with,  contaminates, 
tlefectively  makes,  or  defectively  repairs  .  .  . 
Jiiy  property  which  (is)  used  in.  or  is  par- 
ticularly suited  for  use  in.  the  national  de- 
fcn.se."  Although  this  does  not  depart  from 
present  law,  it  has  the  potential  for  vast 
abuse  in  unstable  times.  I  do  not  believe 
that  reckless  conduct  shotild  constitvtte  a 
serious  criminal  offeitse  when  It  Involves 
property,  even  if  that  property  can  sotne- 
how  be  related  to  the  national  defense.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  move  to  strike  this  section  in 
its  entirety.  If  sabotage  is  intentional,  it  will 
be  punished  under  Section  1111.  In  addition, 
there  are  provisions  in  Chapter  17  of  the  bill 
which  punish  as  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  the 
destrxictlon  of  government  property. 

OBSTRUCTING   A   GOVERNMENT   FtTN-CTION   BV 
PHYSICAL    INTERFERENCE 

This  section  again  raises  serious  First 
Amendment  concerns.  As  the  bill  now  reads, 
it  is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  for  a  person  to 
"intentionally  obstruct,  impair,  or  pervert  a 
government  function  by  means  of  physical 
Interference  or  obstacle."  One  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  cherished  rights  under  the 
First  Amendment  Is,  of  course,  the  right  of 
peaceable  assembly.  Accordingly,  any  criminal 
offense  which  touches  on  this  right  must  be 
closely  circumscribed.  Ihe  amendment  I  am 
recommending  would  add  two  additional 
clauses  to  this  section.  Tlie  first  would  pro- 
vide a  defense  that  would  require  the  court 
to  affirmatively  determine  that  the  physical 
interference  charged  was  not  a  lawful  assem- 
bly protected  under  the  First  Amendment. 
The  second  would  narrow  the  definition  of 
"interference"  to  require  that  the  conduct 
disrupts  an  "essential"  government  function 
for  a  prolonged  period,  and  in  a  "substan- 
tial" way. 

INTERCEPTING  CORRESPONOENCE 

Several  witnesses  before  the  Criminal  Laws 
tubcommittee  also  raised  questions  touchhig 
on  the  first  amendment  with  regard  to  Sec- 
tion 1523  of  the  draft  code  which  punishes 
anyone  who  Intentionally  "Intercepts,  opens, 
or  reads  private  correspondence  without  prior 


consent.'"  Although  this  section  v/as  designed 
only  to  cover  actual  tamperhig  with  the 
mails,  the  use  of  the  term  "reads'"  is  overly 
broad.  Accordingly,  my  amendment  wottld 
limit  the  offense  to  one  who  "Intercepts  or 
opens  private  correspondence  in   transit." 

DF^!>■)NS■i'^A■llN^.    to     INFLt'ENt  f.     \     JUnlCIAl. 
PROCEEDING 

This  is  still  another  section  of  the  bill 
which  raises  .■serious  first  amendment  con- 
cerns. The  judicial  process  shottld,  of 
course,  be  protected  from  ttndite  influence. 
These  ptotections  nmat  not,  however,  be 
r.llowed  to  infringe  on  the  protected  right 
of  assembly.  The  draft  ot  Section  1328  cur- 
rently penaliies  as  a  Class  B  misdemeauor 
one  who  "with  intent  to  inJluence  another 
person  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  a 
judicial  proceeding,  picket.-;,  parades,  dis- 
plays a  sign,  uses  a  sound  amplifying  de- 
vice, or  otherwise  engages  in  a  demonstra- 
tion in.  on  the  grounds  of.  or  after  notice  of 
poreutial  violation  of  this  sfction,  within 
200  feet  of  ...  a  courthouse  or  another 
'uuildiiig  occupied  by  a  person  engaged  in 
the   disctiarge  of  judicial   duties." 

The  amendment  I  oiTcr  will  require  a 
speciiic  finding  by  the  court  that  the  con- 
duct invol'.ed  was  not  protected  under  the 
First  Amcndmeut  and.  in  addition,  would 
require  a  showing  by  ilie  goveriunent  that 
tlie  conduct  did.  In  fact,  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  integrily  oi  the  judicial 
pnce^s. 

riUMIN.M.    CONTEMPT 

In  lie  comniO'i  law.  a  judicial  ofiiccr  had 
'.  inually  unlimited  power  to  punish  sum- 
maiily  any  person  in  his  courtroom  whose 
conduct  he  did  not  like.  The  Congress  has 
imposed  some  restraints  on  this  power,  as 
in  Section  401  of  Title  18  passed  in  1831, 
but  it  remains  today  a  glaring  exception  to 
normal  due  process  requirements.  Section 
1331  codifies  current  law  in  limiting  sum- 
mary contempt  power  to  a  maximum 
penalty  of  six  months.  The  draft  also  Im- 
poses restrictions  on  consecutive  sentences. 
While  It  is  obviously  necessary  for  a  Judi- 
cial officer  to  be  able  to  exercise  some  con- 
trol over  those  who  are  participating  in 
the  judicial  process,  there  is  an  obvious 
danger  in  such  unbridled  power.  Accord- 
ingly, the  amendment  I  am  recommending 
would  restrict  summary  contempt  to  an 
infraction  (five  days).  Several  other  sub- 
sections of  Chapter  13  including  1333 — Re- 
fusing to  Testify  or  to  Prodxtce  Informa- 
tion; 1334 — Obstructing  a  Proceeding  by 
Disorderly  Conduct;  and  1335 — Disobeying 
a  Judicial  Officer,  seem  to  adequately  cover 
serious  disruption  of  the  judicial  process. 
The  amendment  also  has  the  saltttary  re- 
sult of  Interposing  an  Impartial  tribunal 
between  the  offending  defendant  and  the 
offended  judge  prior  to  the  imposition  of  an 
extended  Jail  term.  Tills  was  an  alternative 
solution  suggested  by  the  Brown  Commis- 
sion. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  1  am  recom- 
mending to  the  Committee  would  adopt 
language  from  Mr.  Justice  Black's  opinion 
In  In  Re  McConnell  and  reqtiire  that  the 
government  show  there  was,  in  fact,  an 
"actual  obstruction  of  Justice." 

REFUSING  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

The  lawful  committees  of  the  Congress 
must.  In  order  to  properly  fulfill  their  pub- 
lic duties,  have  the  right  to  compel  testi- 
mony. History  has  shown  tis,  however,  that 
on  a  few  occasions  this  power  can  be  sub- 
ject to  abuse.  The  draft  provisions  of  the 
code  raise  the  penalty  for  such  refusal 
from  a  misdemeanor,  as  In  current  law,  to 
a  Class  E  felony.  Because  of  the  possibility 
of  abuse,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Increase 
is  jtistlfied.  Thus,  the  amendment  I  will 
propose  will  reduce  this  offense  to  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor. 


SIGMUND  ARYWITZ,  IN 
MEMORroM 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Sigmund  Arywitz  was 
known  as  Sigg>'. 

He  was  beloved  in  California  as  a  per- 
suasive crusader  for  human  rights  and 
per.sonal  dignity  for  all  Americans. 

He  spoke  witli  gentle  voice  but  with 
booming  convictions  on  America  and  the 
principles  of  individual  freedom  and  self- 
worth  on  which  the  Nation  stands. 

Siggy  shall  be  sorely  missed. 

As  executive  secretai-y  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Federation  of  Labor  since  1967.  he 
lought  for  the  right  of  working  men  and 
women  to  get,  what  he  called,  "their  fair 
share  of  the  economic  system." 

But  he  was  more  than  a  forceful  labor 
leader. 

Siggy  was  a  penson  of  cultivated  taste 
and  exceptional  insight  into  all  the  ele- 
ments that  join  to  strengthen  the  com- 
munity and  unify  our  society. 

He  had  great  wisdom  and  compa.ssion, 
iind  tireless  energy,  and  he  gave  selfles.slv 
of  his  time  and  his  talents  not  only  to  the 
labor  movement,  but  to  the  community 
at  larte. 

I  enjoyed  his  vigorous  advocac.\ ,  ad- 
mired his  drive  and  his  intellect,  and  I 
was  shocked  at  his  unexpected  death  on 
Tuesday. 

Sig?y  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.Y..  took 
his  degree  from  university  there,  served 
with  the  Army  in  World  War  II,  then 
settled  in  California. 

From  1949  to  1959,  he  was  a  director 
for  the  Pacific  Region  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers.  He  then 
became  a  labor  commissioner  for  Cali- 
fornia until  he  became  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Los  Angeles  Federation,  sec- 
ond only  in  size  to  the  one  in  Los 
Angeles. 

From  time  to  time,  he  and  I  disagreed, 
and  I  shall  always  respect  his  unfaiUng 
civility  and  meticulous  attention  to  detail 
when  he  argued  for  his  views. 

Sigmund  Arj-witz  invariably  was  forth- 
right and  always  incisive. 

Organized  labor  has  lost  a  great  advo- 
cate; California  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
a  vigorous  champion  for  social  progress; 
and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  have  lost 
an  esteemed  friend. 


FORECLOSURE  RELIEF  PROGRAM 
DEFICIENCIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  passed  and.  on  July  2.  1975, 
the  President  signed  into  law  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners'  Relief  Act.  That  act 
contained  a  mechanism  for  providing 
emergency  payments  to  homeowners 
faced  with  foreclosure  due  to  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  the  author  and  original  sponsor  of 
legislative  proposals  to  provide  fore- 
closure relief  to  citizens  faced  with  the 
threat  of  the  loss  of  their  homes,  I  anx- 
iously awaited  HUD's  firet  report  to 
congress  under  the  act. 

That  report  has  now  arrived,  Mi\ 
President,  and  it  is  truly  disappomting. 
HUD  has  failed  to  implement  the  fore- 
closure relief  program.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  now  appears  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  never  be  implemented. 
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After  President  Ford  chose  t  ►  veto  tlie 
original  Housing  bill  passed  by  Congress, 
which  I  enthusiastically  supported,  and 
efforts  to  override  the  veto  failed.  Con- 
gress passed  compromise  legislation 
which  was  acceptable  to  the  White 
House. 

That  legislation,  which  beca  ne  Public 
Law  94-50,  gave  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  sti  mdby  au- 
thority to  provide  emergency  r  ;lief  pay- 
ments to  homeownei-s  faced  wit  i  foreclo- 
sure. The  legislation  also  reqiired  the 
Secretary  to  report  to  Congr«:ss  within 
60  days  on  certain  specific  s-utjects. 

Tlie  Secretary  was  require  I,  among 
other  things,  to  report  to  Co  isress  on 
"actions  talcen  and  actions  lilely  to  be 
talten  with  respect  to  making  assistance 
under  this  title  available  to  alleviate 
hardships  resulting  from  anv  serious 
rates  of  delinquenciei;  and  fore  clasuz'es." 

In  the  report,  the  Secretary  does  re- 
port on  the  steps  she  iias  taker  .  She  has 
appointed  a  "task  force  of  seiior  staff 
members"  to  develop  a  proposi  1  for  im- 
plementation of  the  relief  pros  ram.  The 
task  force  has  reported,  and  t  le  Secre- 
tary has  proposed  regiulatioiis  which 
would  implement  the  relief  pro  ?ram. 

Unf oiiAmately,  Mr.  Piesident .  the  Sec- 
retai-y's  proposals  are  woefully  deficient. 
First,  in  attempting  to  determin ;  whether 
the  emergency  payments  shoi  Id  begin, 
the  Secretary  has  chosen  to  mt asiue  the 
extent  of  foreclosures  on  a  nati<  nal  basis. 

Whatever  this  measure  m  ly  reveal 
about  the  national  problem,  it  otally  ig- 
nores pockets  of  severe  f oreclos  ure  levels 
on  a  regional  and  local  level. 

There  are  dozens  of  areas  an  d  specific 
cities  where  foreclosure  rates  ar  e  nmning 
greatly  above  the  national  level:  .  In  these 
locations,  thou.sands  of  families  are  losing 
their  shelter.  Elderly  citizens  living  on 
fized  incomes  cannot  meet  mortgage 
payments.  Young  couples  who  i  lurchased 
homes  when  mortgage  interest  i  ates  were 
extremely  high  are  losing  those  homes. 

Tlie  Secretary's  measure  of  the  fore- 
closure problem  ignores  these  lockets  of 
foreclosure  misery. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  tiie  Secre- 
tary has  adopted  a  "trigger"  m  echanism 
for  the  implementation  of  the  lelief  pro- 
gram which  is  totally  unrealisti:  and  mi- 
likely  ever  to  be  met. 

Using  a  complicated  formula]  based  on 
"a  weighted  average  of  delinquency  rates 
published  by  the  Veterans'  A<|ministra- 
tion,  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America,  the  American  Life  insurance 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  and  [the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Associations,"  the 
Secretary  has  developed  an  Index  de- 
signed to  measure  the  foreclosure  rate. 

Having  developed  the  IndexJ  the  Sec- 
retary finds  the  March  1975  foreclosure 
rate  at  1.10  percent.  "Ilien,  she  proceed."? 
to  propose  that  relief  pa^^ne  :its  begin 
when  the  index  hits  1.20  percer  t 

Why  the  Secretary  selected  this  level 
is  far  from  clear.  Why  the  Secretary 
•rhoee  to  ignore  the  upward  trerid  in  fore 
closures  over  the  past  few  ye4rs  Is  un 
clear. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
"trigger"  level  win  postpone  iinplemen- 
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lation  of  this  program,  possibly 


months.  In  the  meantime,  thou.sands  of 
Americans  will  lose  theh*  homes,  thou- 
sands of  families  will  be  without  shelter, 
and  thousands  of  dreams  will  be  shat- 
tered because  the  Secretary  has  con- 
cluded tliat  "under  pret^ent  conditions 
voluntary  fcrebearance  is  preferable — to 
the  standby  programs  autliorizcd  by  the 
act." 

Once  again,  the  Ford  administratirai 
lias  showni  its  unwillingne.^  to  help  the 
victims  of  unempIo\Tnent.  Once  again  it 
has  shown  a  lack  of  compassion  for  those 
hurt  most  by  this  Nation's  economic  dis- 
tress. 

I  wlah,  Mr.  Pi-e.'.ident,  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  read  the  letters  I  liave  received 
from  frantic  Minnesotans,  and  citizens 
tlu-ough  the  country,  who  are  about  to 
lose  their  homes.  They  camiot  meet  their 
mortgage  payments  because  they  are  »m- 
employed.  Most  are  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Apparently,  the  White  House  will  only 
help  these  people  when  matters  become 
wor.se.  This  is  indeed  a  sad  day  for  the 
American  homeowner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  a  copy  of  the  Emergency  Home- 
owner.s'  Relief  Act  and  a  copy  of  tlie  in- 
troductory pa.ies  from  the  Secretary's 
first  report  to  the  Congress  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  and 
uitroductory  pages  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PiTBiJC  Law  94-60,  94th  Concizess.  HJl.  5398 

Au  Act  to  auvborize  temporai-y  a-ssL-tance 
to  help  defray  mortgage  payments  on 
homes  owned  by  per.sons  who  are  temjx)- 
rarily  iniemploycd  or  tnideremployed  as 
the  result  of  ad%-erse  economic  conditions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
rtf  Repro'entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avirrica  in  Corgre.i.-i  a^semhled. 

SHORT  TITIi; 

&;cno5f  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  ciied  as 
the  "Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975". 
TITLE   I— EMKROBNCT   MORTGAGE 
BELIEF 

SHORT  TITir 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  died  a.s  the 
"Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act". 

FINSUfGS  AND  FURPOfiE 


for  many 


Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congreee  fixids  ths 

(1)  the  Nation  Is  In  a  ae^'ere  receeeion  and 
that  the  ivbarp  downturn  lu  ecouocuic  activ- 
ity has  driven  large  numbers  of  workers  Into 
uoMUi^oyment  and  has  reduced  the  Incomes 
of  many  others; 

(2)  fi«  a  result  of  these  advertie  economic 
conditions  the  capacity  of  many  homeowners 
to  continue  to  make  mortgage  payments  has 
deteriorated  and  may  further  deteriorate  in 
The  mouths  ahead,  leading  to  the  poesibility 
of  widespread  mortgage  foreclosures  and  dis- 
tress sales  of  homes;  ajid 

(3)  many  of  these  homeowners  could  re- 
tain their  homes  with  temporary  financial 
assistance  until  economic  conditions  im- 
prove. 

(b)  It  Is  the  piirpoee  of  tiila  title  to  pro- 
vide a  standby  authority  wtilch  will  prevent 
widespread  mortgage  fore<Ho6uree  and  dis- 
tress sales  of  homes  resulting  from  the  tem- 
porary loss  ot  employment  and  lncota» 
through  a  program  of  emergency  loans  and 
advances  and  eaaaergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ments to  homeowners  to  defray  mortgage  ex- 
penses. 

MORTGACIS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  103.  No  assistance  shall  be  extended 
with  respect  to  any  mortgage  under  thl.s  title 
unless — 


(1)  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  has  indi- 
cated to  the  mortgagor  Its  Intention  to  fore- 
close; 

(2)  the  mortgagor  and  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage have  Indicated  in  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
and  to  any  agency  or  department  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  tlie  regula- 
tion of  the  holder  that  circumstances  (such 
SR  the  volume  of  delinquent  loans  in  Its  port- 
folio) make  it  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
foreclosure  and  that  the  mortgagor  Is  lu  need 
of  emergency  mortgage  relief  as  authorized 
by  this  title,  except  thai  such  statement  by 
the  holder  of  the  mortgage  may  be  waived 
by  the  Secretary  if  in  his  judgment  such 
waiver  voold  fiirther  the  pxirposes  of  this 
title; 

(3)  payments  under  the  mortgage  liavo 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  three  moiiDis; 

(4)  the  mortgagor  has  incurred  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  income  as  a  result  of  iu- 
vol\iutary  unemployment  or  uxideremploy- 
luent  due  to  adverse  ecoiiomlc  conditions  and 
is  Quaucially  unable  to  make  full  mortgaga 
p.iyments; 

<a)  there  is  a  reusoiiable  prof'pect  that  the 
mortgagor  will  be  able  to  make  the  adjust- 
iiieuts  necessary  for  a  full  resumption  of 
mortgage  payments;  and 

(C)  the  mortgaged  property  is  the  principal 
ro.'ildeiic'e  of  the  mortjingcr. 

UMITS    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Assistance  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  a  mortgage  v.hlch  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  103  may  be  provided 
lu  the  form  of  emergency  mortgage  relief 
loaits  and  advances  of  credit  Insured  pur- 
.suant  to  section  105  or  In  the  form  of  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief  payments  made  by  tlio 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  106. 

(b)  Assi.stance  under  this  title  on  behalf 
of  a  homeowner  may  be  made  available  In 
au  amount  up  to  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal, interest,  taxes,  ground  rents,  hazard 
insurance,  and  mortgage  instjrance  premiums 
duo  under  tlie  homeowner's  mortgage,  but 
such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of  W50  per  month  or  the  amottnt  determined 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  supplement 
.*iuch  amount  as  the  homeowner  is  capable 
of  contributing  toward  such  mortgage  pay- 
ment. 

(c)  Monthly  payments  may  be  provided 
under  this  title  either  witu  the  proceeds  of 
an  Insured  loan  or  advance  of  credit  or  with 
emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  for  up 
to  twelve  months,  and.  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such 
monthly  payments  may  be  extended  once  for 
up  to  twelve  additional  months.  A  mortgagor 
receiving  the  benefit  of  mortgage  relief  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  reqtUred. 
in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  to  report  any  Increase  lu  lucome 
which  will  permit  a  reduction  or  tcrminatlou 
of  such  assistance  during  this  period. 

(d)  Emergency  loans  or  advances  of  credit 
made  and  iustired  under  section  105,  and 
emergency  mcurtgage  relief  paymenta  made 
tmder  section  106,  shall  be  repayable  by  the 
homeowner  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  except  that 
interest  on  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit  In- 
sured under  section  105  or  emergency  mort- 
gage relief  payments  made  under  section  106 
shall  uot  be  charged  at  a  rate  which  exceeds 
the  maximum  interest  rate  applicable  with 
respect  to  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(b)  of  the  National  Hou.sliig  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  prov'de  for  the  de- 
ferral of  the  couuneucemeiit  of  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  or  advance  insured  under 
.'^ectlou  105  or  tmergency  mortgage  relief 
payments  made  under  section  106  \uitll  one 
year  following  the  date  of  the  last  disburse- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  or  advance 
or  payments  or  for  such  longer  period  as  the 
Secretary  determines  would  further  the  ptir- 
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pose  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  require  such  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  Insured  loans  or  advances  of 
credit  or  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ateuts  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  may 
reqtUre  that  such  repayment  be  secured  by  a 
1  ien  ou  the  mortgaged  property. 

fJMKEGENC'Y    MORTGAGE    RELIEF    LOANS    AND 
ADVANCES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
upon  .such  Terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
ii'tarv  muy  prescribe,  to  hisure  banks,  trust 
i-ompauies,  finance  companies,  mortgage 
(•;)inpai-les,  savUigs  and  loan  associations, 
insurance  companies,  credit  tmions,  and  such 
.)ther  financial  institutions.  v.'hlch  the  Sec- 
retary finds  to  be  qualified  by  experience  and 
faculties  and  approves  as  eligible  for  Instir- 
r>nce,  against  losses  which  they  may  sus- 
tain as  a  restUt  of  emergency  loans  or  ad- 
vances of  credit  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  104  and  this  section 
with  respect  to  mortgages  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

(b)  In  no  case  shall  the  instirauce  granted 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  .section  to  any 
financial  Institution  on  loans  and  advances 
made  by  such  financial  institution  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  this  title  exceed  40  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  snch  loans  and  advances 
made  by  the  institution,  except  that,  with  re- 
.'.pect  to  any  Individual  loan  or  advance  of 
credit,  the  amount  of  any  claim  for  loss  on 
such  Indivldttal  lotm  or  advance  of  credit 
paid  by  the  Socretiu'y  under  the  provision 
of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  loss. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  fix  a 
premium  charge  or  charges  for  the  Insur- 
ance granted  under  this  section,  but  In  the 
case  of  any  loan  or  advance  of  credit,  such 
charge  or  charges  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  principal  obligation  of  such 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  outstanding  at  any 
time. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  ati;horlzed  and  em- 
powered to  waive  compliance  with  any  rule  or 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  if,  In  the  Sec- 
retary's judgment,  the  enforcement  of  such 
rule  or  regulation  wotUd  Impose  an  injus- 
tice upon  an  Insured  lending  institution 
which  has  substantially  compiled  with  such 
regulations  in  good  faith.  Any  payment  for 
loss  made  to  an  Insured  financial  institu- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  In- 
contestable after  two  years  from  the  date 
the  claim  was  certified  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  such  institu- 
tion unless  a  demaad  for  repurchase  of  the 
obligation  shall  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  two-year  period.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  any  financial  insti- 
tution approved  for  Insurance  under  this 
title  any  Insurance  In  connection  with  any 
loan  which  may  be  sold  to  it  by  another  In- 
sured financial  Institution. 

(e)  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  and 
advances  Insured  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $1,500,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

FMrniCENCT    MORTGAGE   RELIEF    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  mortgagee 
»\hich  woiUd  otherwise  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  authorized  tmder 
section  105  but  docs  not  qualify  for  au  ad- 
vance or  advances  as  authorized  by  section 
113  of  this  title  or  under  section  10,  10b, 
or  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
or  otherwise  elects  not  to  participate  In 
tlie  program  authorized  under  section  105, 
the  Secretary  Is  atithorlzed  to  make  repay- 
able emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  di- 
rectly to  such  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  home- 
owners whose  mortgagee  are  held  by  such  fi- 
nancial InstltuUon  and  who  are  delinquent 
in  their  mortgage  payments. 


(b)  Emergency  mortgage  relief  pajinents 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  with 
respect  to  a  mortgage  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103  and  only  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  aa  the  Secretary  tomij 
prescrilje,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
104. 

(c)  'Ihe  Secretary  may  ni.ike  such  delega- 
tions and  accept  such  certifications  with  re- 
.'ipect  to  the  processing  of  mortgage  relief 
payments  provided  under  this  section  as  he 
deenis  appropriate  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
and  efficient  implementation  of  the  assi.st- 
ance authorised  under  this  section. 

KMEROKNCY    HOMEC'WNERS'    RELIEF    FLND 

.Sec.  107.  (a)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
oi  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
;'ii  Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Fund 
1  liereinaf ter  in  this  title  refen-ed  to  as  the 
■nuid")  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary without  fiscal  year  limltatiou — 

(A)  for  making  payments  in  connection 
iviih  defaulted  loans  or  advances  of  credit 
insured  under  section  105  of  this  title; 

(B)  for  mukmg  emergency  mortgage  relief 
]i..yments   under   .section   106   of   this   title; 

I C)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
I  •)t  portion  of  tuch  expenses)  of  carryUig  out 
I  lie  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  Secretary 
:-iay  deem  ueceasary. 

1 2 )   The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

(A)  all  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
ill  premium  charges  for  iusiuance  or  as  re- 
Pi'.yment  for  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ments under  this  title  and  all  receipts,  earn- 
ings, collections,  or  proceeds  derived  from  any 
claim  or  other  assets  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary uuder  this  Act;  and 

tB)  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated 
Xi.r  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

AUTHORITY    OF    THE    SECKl-  rARY 

Sir.  108.  <a)  The  Secretary  is  authorived 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
This  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
<i  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  or  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
.shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of  the 
interest  of  the  fund  authorized  under  this 
Title,  to  pay  out  of  such  fund  all  expenses 
or  charges  in  connection  Mth  the  acquisition, 
handling,  improvement,  or  disposal  of  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  result  of  recoveries  under  se- 
curity, subrogation,  or  other  rights. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  with  respect 
to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
in  the  Secretary  by  this  title,  the  Secretary 
.shall— 

(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  whether  before  or 
alter  default,  to  provide  by  contract  or  other- 
wise for  the  extinguishment  upon  defaiUt  of 
any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title  m  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or 
other  instrument  held  by  or  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title;  and 

(2)  have  the  power  to  forecloee  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  acUou  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  by  law,  contract,  or  other  ajiree- 
ment,  and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  fore- 
closiue  or  other  sale  any  property  in  con- 
nection with  which  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided ptirsuant  to  this  title.  In  the  event 
of  any  such  acquisition,  the  Secretary  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  property  by  the  United  States, 
complete,  remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of, 
lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  property. 
Notwiih.staudlng  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  also  shall  have  power  to  ptusue 
to  final  collection  by  way  of  compromise  or 
otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by  him  In  con- 
nection  with   any  security,  subrogation,  or 


other  rights  obtained  by  him  In  admiulster- 
ing  this  title. 

AITTHORIZATION   AND   E.XFIRATION   DATE 

Sec  109.  (a)  There  arc  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  nay  be  necessary,  except  that  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  sec- 
tion 106  shall  not  exceed  8500,000,000.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(b)  No  loans  or  advance  of  credit  shall 
be  insured  and  no  emergency  mortgage  relief 
jiayments  made  unaer  this  title  after  Jtme 
30.  1976,  except  If  sttch  loan  or  advance  or 
such  payments  are  made  with  respect  to  a 
mortgagor  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  loan  or 
advance  Insured,  or  emergency  mortgage 
relief  payments  made,  under  this  title  on 
such  date. 

NoTiriCATION 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Until  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  each  Federal  su- 
pervisory agency  with  respect  to  financial 
institutions  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and 
tlie  Secretary,  with  respect  to  other  ap- 
proved mortgagees,  shall  (1)  take  appro- 
priate action,  uot  iucousisteut  with  laws 
relating  to  the  safety  or  soundness  of  such 
institutions  or  mortgagees,  as  tlie  case  may 
he.  to  waive  or  relax  Uinltatlous  pertaliUng 
to  the  operations  of  such  institutions  or 
mortgagees  with  respect  to  mortgage  d<  lin- 
qucncles  In  order  to  cause  or  encottrage  fore- 
bearance  In  residential  mortgage  loan  fore- 
closures, and  (2)  request  each  such  institu- 
tion or  mortgagee  to  notify  that  Federal  su- 
pervisory agency,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
mortgagor,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  in- 
stituting forecloetu-e  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion witli  any  mortgage  loan.  As  used  in  tliis 
title  the  term  "Federal  supervisory  agency" 
means  the  Board  of  Ck>veruors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
i'ederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Instirauce  Corporation,  aii>l 
the  National  Credit  Uiuou  Adnuuistration. 

REPORTS 

Skc.  111.  Within  sixty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  title  and  ulthln  each  sixty-day  period 
thereafter  prior  to  July  1,  1976,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  (1) 
the  ctureut  rate  of  delinquencies  and  fore- 
clostues  In  the  hotLslng  market  areas  of  the 
country  which  should  be  of  Immediate  cou- 
ceni  if  the  piupoees  of  this  title  is  to  be 
achieved;  (2)  the  extent  of,  and  prospect  for 
continuance  of.  voluntary  forebearauce  by 
mortgagees  In  such  housing  market  area.s: 
(3)  actions  being  taken  by  governmental 
agencies  to  eucotuage  forebearance  by  mort- 
gagees In  such  housing  market  areas;  (4) 
actions  taken  and  actions  likely  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  making  assistance  under  this 
title  available  to  alleviate  hardships  resnlt- 
iag  from  any  seriotis  rates  of  delinquencies 
and  foreclosures;  and  (5)  the  current  defaiUt 
status  and  projected  default  trends  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  covering  mtiltifamily 
properties  %ith  special  attention  to  mort- 
gages insured  under  the  various  provisions  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  with  recom- 
mendations on  how  such  defaults  and  pro- 
spective defaults  may  be  cured  or  avoided  In 
a  manner  which,  while  giving  weight  to  the 
fiiutncial  interests  of  the  United  States,  takes 
Into  full  consideration  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  many  low-  and  moderate-Income  fauilies 
that  currently  occupy  such  mtiltifamily  prop- 
erties. 

NONAPI'LICABILll  y    OF    OlUER    LAWS 

Sec.  112.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  which  limits  the  nature,  amount,  term, 
form,  or  rate  of  Interest,  or  the  nature, 
amount,  or  form,  of  security  of  loans  or  ad- 
vances of  credit,  loans,  or  advances  of  ciedlt 
may  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  without  regard  to  sttch  pro- 
vision of  law. 
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FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPOI 
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Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  ot]ier 
\  Isiou  of  law,  the  Federal  Deposit  I 
Corporation  is  authorized,  upon  sr. 
fii.d  coudltons  as  the  Corporation  r*ay 
a:rlbe.  to  make  such  advances  to  any 
bank  as  the  Corporation  determines 
iifcessary  or  appropriate   to  faciliti , 
ticipation  by  such  bank  in  the  prog 'am 
thorized  by  this  title.   For  the  pu  pose 
oUtaiulug  such  funds  as  it  determ  .ues 
necessary  for  sucli  advances,  the  Cor  )oral 
may  borrow  from  the  Treasury  as 
in  section  14  of  the  Federal  Depo.sit 
Act   (12  U.S.C.   1824:   64  Stat.  8901. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  autliorifeed 
directed  to  make  loans  to  the  Corpori  t 
such  purpose  in  the  same  manner 
may  be  made  for  insurance  purpos^ 
such  section,  subject  to  the  maxinui  m 
tation  on  outstanding  aggregate  lea  i 
provided. 
TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO   THE 

GENCY   HOME    PURCHASE 

ACT  OP  1974 
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ACXrVATION    OF    PROCRA^I 


Sec.  201.  Section  313(ai  (1)  of  the  i  rational 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  insert  Ing  "or 
other  economic  rondltlons"  imn:  pdlately 
after  "governmental  actions". 


LIMITATION     ON     INTEREST     RAT  ; 


cen'  um 


I  pplj 


Sec.  202.  Section  313(b)  (C)  of  the 
Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

"(C)    such  mortgage  Involves  an 
rate  not  in  excess  of  that  which  th  i 
tary  may  prescribe,  taking  into  accqunt 
cost  of  funds  and  administrative  cos 
this  section,  but  in  no  event  shall  s^ch 
exceed  the  les.ser  of  (i)   7' 2  per 
annum,  or  (11)  the  rate  set  by  the 
applicable  to  mortgages  insured  un|ler 
tion  203(b)  of  the  National  Housing 
no  State  or  local  usury  law  or  comparkble 
establishing  Interest  rates  or  prohih  Iti 
limiting  the  collection  or  amount  of 
points  or  other  charges  in  connecti|)n 
mortgage  transactions  or  any  State 
hlblting  the  coverage  of  mortgage 
required  by  the  Association  shall 
transactions  under  this  section;". 

GUASANTEK     AUTHORITY 

Se;c.  203.  Section  313(d)  (1)  of  the  iational 
Housing  Act  Is  eimended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "purchased"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  "eligible  for  px  rchase 
in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  finst  sentence  the 
following:  "Such  securities  shall  beer  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  on  the  under- 
lying mortgages  less  an  allowance  foi  servic- 
ing and  other  expenses  as  approved  by  the 
Association.". 

FEDERAL    FINANCING    BANK    FINANCING 

Sec.  204.  Section  313(d)  (2)  of  the 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
the  following:    "The  Association 
and  sell  any  mortgages  purchased  01 
ties   guaranteed   under  this  section 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  and  such 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase 
mcwtgages  or  securities  offered  by 
elation.". 

COVERAGE   OP   MtTLTTFAMILT    AND   CONDft«lNIUM 
UNITS 


tie 


Hous- 
f^l  lowing 


Sec.  205.  Section  313  of  the  Nation4l 
Ing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
iiew  subsection  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(h)    Notwithstanding   the  provlM 
subsection   (b),  the  Association 
commitments  to  purchase  and  purcbfise 
may  service,  sell  (with  or  without 
or  otherwise  deal  hi.  a  mortgage  whlc^ 
more  than  four-family  residences  ( 
residences  In  a  cooperative  or  condominium 
or  a  single-family  unit  In  a  condoialnlum 
and  which  Is  not  insured  under  the  1  rational 
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Housing  Act  or  guaranteed  under  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  UiUted  States  Code,  if— 

"  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  project  mortgage,  the 
principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  does  not 
exceed,  for  that  part  of  the  property  attribut- 
able to  dwellUig  use,  tlie  lesser  of  (A)  the 
per  unit  amount  specified  in  subsection  (b) 
(B),  or  (B)  the  per  unit  limitations  specified 
in  section  207  of  this  Act  iu  the  case  of  a 
rental  project  or  section  213  of  this  Act  in  a 
case  of  a  cooperative  project,  or  section  234 
iu  the  case  of  a  condominium  project: 

"(2 1  in  the  ca.se  of  a  mortgage  coveiln^;  a 
housing  project,  tlie  outstanding  principal 
balance  of  the  mortgage  dc.^s  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  VHlue  of  tlie  property  se- 
curing such  mortgage  or  is  in'=ured  by  a  qual- 
ified private  insurer  or  pvibllc  benefit  cor- 
poration created  by  the  State  which  acts  as 
an  insurer  as  determined  by  the  Association: 

"(3)  in  tiie  case  of  a  mortgage  covering 
an  individual  condominium  unit,  the  mort- 
gnge  is  ii:.siu-ed  by  a  qualified  private  Insurer 
or  public  benefit  corporation  created  by  the 
State  whch  acts  as  an  Insia-er  as  determined 
by  the  Association  or  hps  pn  outstanding 
principal  balance  which  does  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  tiie  propeity  se- 
curing the  mortgage: 

"(4)  the  mortgage  Is  not  beinj;  used  to 
finance  the  conversion  of  an  existing  rental 
housing  project  into  a  condom'i'.lum  project 
or  to  finance  the  purchase  of  an  individual 
unit  in  a  condominium  project  in  connection 
■vvith  the  conversion  of  su.7h  project  from 
rental  to  condominium  form  of  ov/ncrship: 
and 

"(5)  the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)  except  as  modified  oy  this 
subsection  and  any  additional  requirements 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  r  r  to  protect 
consumers.". 

AUIHOniZ.\TION 

Sf-c.  206.  Section  313(g)  of  the  Nr.tional 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "Such  total 
amount  shall  be  increased  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act  of  1975,  by  such  amount  as  is  approved 
in  an  appropriation  Act,  but  not  to  exceed 
810,000,000,000,  and  the  Association  shall  not 
issue  obligations  piu^uant  to  this  section 
utilizing  authority  which  is  confeired  by  this 
sentence  or  which  is  conferred  by  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  but  uncommitted 
on  October  18,  1975,  except  as  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts.". 

EXTENSION 

Sec.  207.  Section  3(b)  of  tho  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Ace  of  1974  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  period  of  one 
year  following  such  dale  of  enactment"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "until  July  1,  1976"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  expiration  of  such 
period"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  date". 

TITLE  III— EMERGENCY  REPAIR  AND 
REHABILITATION  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  312(h)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "one- 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year". 

(b)  Section  312(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975, 
and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1,  1975,"  after  "each 
fiscal  year". 

Sec.  302.  Section  518(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "one  or  two"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "one,  two,  three,  or 
four";  and 

(2)  by  striking  cut  "one  year"  the  second 
time  it  appears  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "19  months". 

Sec.  303.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Flood  Dis- 


aster Prot.ection 
Inserting  before 
of  a  comma  and 
the  prohibition 
shall  not  apply 
Jiiiiuary  1,  1976 
of  a  previously 
ing". 


Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by 
the  period  at  the  end  there- 
the  following:  "except  that 
contained  in  this  .sentence 
to  any  loan  made  prior  to 
to  finance  the  acquisition 
occupied  re.'^idontial  dwell- 


FlHST    Rrpi.HT    TO    Till     CONCKESS    ON    THE 

EiMERCiNCY    HOMEOWNERS'    RkLIEF     AcT 

I.    INFRODtXTION 

Section  111  of  the  Emergenc-y  Homeo-.vii- 
e.-.s'  Relief  Act  ('the  Act"),  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  2,  1075,  requires  thrit  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment report  to  Congress  within  sixty  dfiys 
ititer  enactment  and  vllhin  each  sixty-day 
pi'riod  therafier.  This  is  the  first  such  report. 

The  Act  is  premised  on  a  Congre.ssloual 
finding  t'nut  current  eronomlc  conditions  in- 
cUitling  the  higli  level  of  unemployment  and 
reclucecl  Incomes,  have  reduced  the  capncity 
of  mftiy  liomeowners  to  continue  to  inako 
Piorigape  payments.  The  Conijress  rnrlher 
dftcrmlned  that  tlie  capacity  of  homeowners 
1,1  malre  such  payments  may  deteriorate  fur- 
tiicT  in  tbe  months  ahead,  possiblv  leading 
tu  widespread  mortgage  foreclosures  and  dis- 
tress s;-.les  of  homes.  To  prevent  such  wide- 
spread loreclosTires  and  distress  sale.s,  the  Act 
directs  HUD  and  the  Federal  agencies  wMch 
s  'pevvise  lending  Institutions  to  encourage 
forbearance  in  residential  mortgnge  loan 
foreclosures.  In  addition,  the  Act  provirtfs 
standby  authority  for  assistance  to  home- 
owners suffering  from  temporary  loss  of  em- 
ployment and  income  througli  programs  ol 
emergency  loans  and  advances  and  emer- 
gency morti;age  relief  payments. 

On  July  11,  1975,  after  coi'sultution  witliiu 
the  Department,  the  Secretary  established  a 
t;'.sk  force  of  senior  staff  members  to  coordi- 
nate with  other  Federiil  agencies  and  to  de- 
sij-n  the  procedure.s  for  implementing  the 
s'andby  prograi>i.s  authorized  by  this  .^ct. 
This  report,  which  reflects  the  eflorls  of  the 
task  force,  includes  a  description  of  the  ac- 
tions which  HUD  and  the  PVderal  supervisory 
agencies  have  taken  or  intend  to  take  to  en- 
courage voluntary  forbearance,  a  tentative 
description  of  standby  mortgage  relief  pro- 
grams, and  a  discussion  .specifically  address- 
ing tiie  items  enumerated  in  Section  ill  oi 
tlte  Act. 

'the  Department  believes  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  voluntary  forbearance  is  pref- 
erable, as  a  method  of  preventing  wide- 
spread foreclosures,  to  the  standby  progranvs 
autliorized  by  the  Act.  Based  on  tlie  evidence 
discussed  below.  It  is  the  Department's  view 
tiiat  such  voluntary  forbearance  has  pre- 
vented widespread  residential  mortgage  loan 
foreclosures.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  vol- 
untary forbearance  is  the  result  of  govern- 
mental action  or  simply  refiects  a  prudent 
judgment  on  the  part  of  lenders  that  their 
interests  are  better  served  by  forbearing 
vhen  a  temporarily  unemployed  or  under- 
employed borrower  shows  promise  of  being 
able  eventually  to  become  current  on  his 
mortgage. 

The  task  force  has  developed  a  measure  of 
mortgagor  distress  which  would  Indicate 
when  voluntary  forbearance  will  no  longer 
suffice.  If  this  index  should  show  a  danger 
of  widespread  foreclosures  and  if  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  should 
confirm  this  danger,  the  Secretary  would 
implement  the  standby  programs  described 
in  this  report. 


MARTINA  NAVRATILOVA  AT 
FOREST  HILLS 

Ml'.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  moments  of  the  U.S. 
Open  Tennis  Championships  at  Forest 
Hills  this  year  took  place  off  the  playing 
courts — the  decision  of  Martina  Navrati- 
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lova,  the  women's  tennis  star  from 
Czechoslovakia,  to  request  political  asy- 
lum in  the  United  States. 

Ms.  Navratilova  announced  her  de- 
cision in  an  interview,  televised  nation- 
iilly  between  the  end  of  the  women's 
doubles  finals  last  Sunday  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  men's  singles  finals.  Anyone 
who  watched  the  interview  saw  a  fresh 
and  moving  testament  to  America's  im- 
migrant tradition  and  the  two  centuries' 
old  attraction  this  counti-y  holds  for  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  in  other  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  tliink  all  of  us  join  in 
welcoming  Ms.  Na\Tatilova  to  this  coun- 
ti-y  and  in  wishing  her  well  in  her  future 
tennis  career.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  news  article  fiom  tlie  Washington 
Post  and  a  sports  column  from  the  New 
York  Times,  describing  her  decision,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  Sept.  8,   lft75| 

Czech  Defector   Cms  Fret-oom 

(By  Tliomas  Boswell) 

Forrest     Hcxs,     N.Y..     Sept     7 — Majlina 

Navrntllo\a,    the    18-year-old    Czech    tennis 

star  who  has  asked  for  political  asylum  in  the 

United  States,  said  today  that  she  decided  to 

defect  primarily  "for  my  tennis"  but  also 

.stressed  "freedom." 

Navratilova,  who  has  been  assured  by  U.S. 
oliicials  that  her  request  for  asylum,  made 
Friday,  will  be  proces.sed  routinely  and  that 
she  will  be  permitted  to  stay  seemed  almost 
giddy  with  delight  as  she  answered  ques- 
tions during  an  hour-long  news  conference 
here. 

She  Joked  about  being  ready  to  play  for  tlie 
United  States  in  the  Wightman  Cup  and 
said,  "I  doubt  if  I'll  be  on  Czech  TV  so  much 
now." 

The  Wightman  is  a  U.S.-BritLsli  tennis 
tournament  for  women. 

Navratilova,  dressed  in  blue  Jeans,  held  her 
news  conference  before  the  men's  finals  at 
the  U.S.  Open  Championships,  won  by  Man- 
uel Orantes. 

Conpeting  In  the  Open,  Navratilova  played 
In  the  semifinals  and  was  beaten  by  Chris 
Evert,  7-5,  6-1.  She  is  the  women's  second- 
leading  money  winner,  behind  Evert,  with 
$141,168  so  far  this  year. 

Por  the  past  year  the  Czech  Sports  Federa- 
tion has  restricted  Navratllova's  playing  time 
outside  Europe,  insisted  that  she  continue 
school,  limited  her  commercial  endorse- 
ments and  forbade  her  to  play  lucrative 
World  Team  Tennis. 

"Once  I  got  too  famous,  I  had  to  behave 
perfecUy,"  she  said.  "They  did  not  even  want 
me  to  play  at  Forest  HlUs  this  week.  I  was 
supposed  to  stay  hc«ne  and  read  about  it  in 
the  newspapers." 

NavratUova  indicated  that  furthering  her 
tennis  career  was  not  necessarily  the  only 
motive  behind  her  defection. 

"Any  American  who  complains  about  this 
country  sboxild  go  to  Europe,  or  anywhere 
in  the  world  for  two  years,"  she  said  quite 
heatedly.  "You  don't  know  what  you've  got 
here." 
What  was  that,  she  was  asked,  tennis? 
"Freedom,"  she  replied. 
The  Czech  government,  and  Navratllova's 
many  friends  on  the  U.S.  tour  have  thought 
;ibout  her  possible  defection  for  more  than 
a  year.  NavratUova  said  she  was  one  of  the 
lit  St  to  consider  it. 

"My  government  thought  I  was  getting 
too  Americanized,"  she  said,  "being  friends 
with  Billie  Jean  (King)  and  Chris  (her  dou- 
bles partner  here)  and  spending  more  time 
here  than  in  Europe." 


She  said  Czechoslovakia  had  extracted  20 
I'er  cent  of  her  winnings  in  tbe  form  of  taxes 
through  the  Wimbledon  tournament  in  July. 

She  discussed  her  problem  several  times 
v.ith  her  parents,  she  said.  "They  said  it  was 
my  life,  and  I  had  to  make  my  own  decision." 

Informed  of  Navratllova's  decision,  her 
grandfather,  contacted  In  Prague,  said,  "Oh, 
the  little  idiot.  Why  did  she  do  that?" 

During  her  news  conference  Navratllova's 
hands  trembled  but  her  voice  was  steady. 
When  she  discussed  her  family,  she  was  near 
tears. 

"I  can  talk  to  my  parents  on  the  phone 
every  day  if  I  want, "  said  the  popular  left- 
hander, who  describes  her  personality  on 
und  off  the  tennis  court  as  "a  little  wild  and 
unpredictable." 

"My  father  is  my  stepfather,  so  he  should 
lie  able  to  get  out  of  the  country  to  see  me 
play  eventually."  she  said.  "When  my  moilier 
is  older  and  on  pension,  then  perhaps  she 
can  come,  too.  " 

How  long  will  it  be  before  she  can  return 
to  her  home  town  of  Bernite.  a  village  near 
Prague?  "Who  knows."  she  said. 

NavTatilovn  is  the  fourth  Internationally 
known  athlete  to  defect  from  Czechoslovakia. 
The  first  was  tennis  player  Jaroslov  Drobny, 
who  defeated  Ken  Rosewall  for  the  Wimble* 
don  title  in  1964;  then  Olga  Fikotova.  an 
Olympic  champion  discus  thrower,  and 
Milan  Holecek,  a  top-ranking  tennis  plaj-er 
of  the  1960s. 

Drobny  played  as  a  stateless  person  for  a 
number  of  years,  at  one  point  representing 
Egypt,  and  is  now  a  British  citizen.  Holecek, 
after  his  stateless  period,  is  now  a  citizen 
of  West  Germany. 

Fikotova,  who  married  American  Olympic 
champion  Harold  Connolly,  carried  the  U.S. 
flag  in  the  1968  Olympics  in  Mexico  City. 

Navratilova  went  to  a  New  York  City  of- 
fice of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  Friday  and  asked  for  asylum.  A 
spokesman  for  the  service  said  processing  of 
her  application  "will  be  very  routine." 

The  spokesman  added,  "She's  from  a  Com- 
munist country.  If  she  wants  to  stay  here, 
she'll  be  permitted  to  stay." 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said 
Navratilova  was  told  her  "request  would  be 
taken  under  advisement  and  she  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  country  pending 
a  decision  on  her  request." 

"The  decision  Is  made  by  the  district  com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  service  in  Wew 
York  City  after  a  review  of  the  matter,"  the 
spokesman  said.  "Sometimes  there  is  some 
background  checking." 

IFiom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1975 1 

The  Americanization  ok  Martina 

(By  Dave  Anderson) 

Once  they  were  the  tired  and  the  poor 
v.aving  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  they 
arrived,  the  women  huddled  in  shawls.  Mar- 
tina Navratilova  doesn't  fit  that  immigrant 
Image.  In  discussing  her  decision  to  defect 
to  the  United  States  from  Czechoelovakia, 
the  18-year-old  tennis  player  displayed  yes- 
terday the  casual  rewards  of  having  earned 
nearly  $140,000  in  prize  money  this  year.  She 
carried  a  Gucci  shoulder  bag  and  she  wore 
Gucci  loafers.  She  had  on  a  thin  brown 
sweater  over  a  blue  shirt  and  blue  Jeans. 

ETORTS   OF   THE   TI&ICS 

On  her  left  wrist  was  an  expensive  gold 
watch,  on  her  right  several  gold  bracelets. 
She  was  shepherded  by  a  Virginia  Slims  pub- 
lic relations  person.  Her  manager  has  a  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif.,  address.  All  around  her  was 
the  proper  atmosphere  of  the  West  Side 
Tennis  Club,  where  Manuel  Orantes  of  Spain 
would  shock  Jimmy  Connors  for  the  men's 
singles  title  in  tbe  United  States  Open  tour- 
nament. With  her  money  and  stature,  she 
Indeed  had  become  "too  Americanized,"  as 


Czech  tennis  officials  had  complained.  Too 
Americanized  for  them.  But  not  for  her.  She's 
young  and  independent,  not  tired  and  poor, 
but  she  wanted  what  miUlons  of  immigrants 
before  her  wanted,  she  wanted  what  Czecho- 
slovakia would  not  grant  her. 

"I  wanted  freedom,"  she  said  simply. 

The  price  was  high.  Her  stepfather,  mother 
and  12-year-old  sister  remain  in  Revnicc. 
outside  Prague,  where  she  learned  to  play 
tennis. 

"My  father  is  my  coach."  she  said,  then 
added  quickly,  "he  was  my  coach." 

THE    $10   PIZZA 

She  sounded  unconcerned  about  reprisals 
against  her  family,  saying,  I  don't  think  my 
family  Is  in  any  trouble  now."  But  it  could 
be.  Not  that  she  didn't  have  her  family's 
approval. 

"They  told  me,"  she  said,  "whatever  you 
decide  is  all  right,  it's  your  life." 

Until  nearly  two  years  ago,  the  Iron  Cur- 
liiin  limited  her  knowledge  of  lUe  beyond  it. 
But  after  joining  the  women's  tour  in  the" 
United  States,  she  discovered  freedom.  She 
also  discovered  pancakes  and  hamburgers 
and  pizza.  After  a  late  match  once,  she  had  a 
pizza  delivered  to  tlie  locker  room. 

"Casv  me  $10,"  .she  said,  "but  it  was  wonh 
it." 

Another  time  she  plugged  her  tape-recorder 
into  the  loudspeaker  system  so  that  the 
•ivordb  of  Elton  John  could  accompany  her 
warniup. 

But  what  she  really  was  discovering  was 
herself.  In  losing  to  Cliris  Evert,  the  even- 
i.ial  women's  champion,  in  the  semifinals. 
Mftrtina  wore  a  flowery  dress. 

"It's  like  my  personality,"  she  said.  "Wild." 

Too  wild  for  the  Czech  tennis  officials  to 
tame.  They  ordered  her  to  return  from  Amer- 
ica earlier  tills  year.  Eventually  she  com- 
piled. Tlie  officials  wanted  her  to  compete  in 
Europe  more.  Others  were  offended  becatise 
she  didn't  socialize  with  them  more  at  the 
Wimbledon  tournament. 

At  a  sturdy  5  feet  8  inches  and  145  pounds, 
she  projects  strength  on  the  tennis  court. 
But  in  applying  for  a  temporary  resident 
permit  that  the  State  Department  has 
granted,  she  sliowed  her  inner  strength.  She 
even  had  defied  the  Czech  officials  in  compet- 
ing at  Forest  Hills. 

"I  don't  have  a  boy  friend  here,  that  is  not 
the  reason,"  Martina  said.  "And  my  decision 
was  not  based  on  money  at  all." 

Of  her  United  States  earnings,  she  di.s- 
closed  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
takes  30  per  cent;  the  Czech  tennis  associa- 
tion takes  20  per  cent. 

"I  didn't  mind  that,"  she  said,  "That  Is 
like  taxes." 

Her  earnings  now  will  be  Increased  by 
an  opporturuty  to  play  World  Team  Tennis 
with  the  Cleveland  franchise. 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  play  W.T.T.  this 
year,"  she  said. 

THE    DEMONSTRATORS,    THEY'RE    CRAZY 

Her  tanned  face  appears  Impassive  but  her 
close  friend,  Chris  Evert,  has  called  her 
very  sensitive,  tennis  means  a  lot  to  her." 
Enough  to  defect.  But  she  was  asked  If  she 
had  chosen  America  for  America,  or  for  !ts 
tennis  opportunities. 

"Both,"  she  said  thoughtfully. 

"Why  do  some  Americans  complain?" 

"Becatise  they  don't  know  what  they've 
got.'*->Bhe  said.  "Anybody  that  complains 
about  Ule  here  should  go  to  Europe  and  they 
would  understand.  Go  to  a  Commimlrt  coun- 
try, go  to  a  Socialist  country.  They  would 
understand  then.  And  they  complain  it  is  so 
expensive  here,  let  them  go  to  France  and 
see.  All  the  demonstrators  here,  they're 
crazy." 

"Will  you  go  to  school  here?"  she  was  asked. 

She  laughed.  "What  for?"  she  said,  smiling. 

She  was  a  senior  in  high  school  last  year 
but  with  her  tennis  talent,  her  profession 
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tlien 


Is  established.  She  hopes  to  settle  in 
Angeles  area  eventually  but  until 
win   be   a   tennis   vagabond,   traveling 
different  tournament  virtually  ever^ 

"I  will  Just  play  the  tour."  she  said 
ever  I  want  and  wherever  I  want." 

And  for  Martina  Navratilova,  tbaj  is  the 
v.ltimate  deflnltiou  of  freedom. 
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THE  FORD-MEANY  .^GREEM 
GRAIN     SALES     TO     THE 
UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  reached  yesterday  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  Mr.  George  Meiny  of 
the  AFLf-CIO  marks  a  very  positi  ve  step 
toward  the  creation  of  a  nationil  food 
pohcy  for  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  biing  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  actual  text  of  the 
agreement,  and  I  ask  unanimois  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec  drd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord.  as  follows: 

Statement 

(1)  The  purchase  by  the  Soviet  Uiiiou  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  in  the  Unitei  I  States 
has  been  highly  erratic  over  the  yei  rs.  The 
following  table  shows  these  purchi  ses  for 
recent  years,  including  purcha.ses  to  dp.te 
for  the  1975-76  season: 

(In  millions  of  metric  tons) 
Feed 
Ytars  Grains     Wheat       Total 

1971-72    2.8  0.0  2.8 

1972-73   4.2  9.5         13.7 

1973-74 3.4  2.7  6.1 

1974-75   .8  1.0  1.8 

1975-76   (to  date) 5.8  4.4         10.2 

lar  ;e  bulk 


pure!  lases 
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int«  rests 
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The  considerable  variation  in 
purchases  by  a  single  state  trading 
contrasts  with  the  more  steady 
these  grains  by  sxich  customers  as 
cial  enterprises  in  Japan  and  Wes 
rope.    Because    these    purchases    are 
variable   and   uncertain,    American 
have  not  been  able  to  count  on  this 
In   their  planting  Intentions  to  the 
they  have  on  other  foreign  purchaser 
over,  highly  volatile  and  unpredictal  le 
chases  emerging  after  the  crop  planti  iig 
to  contribute  to  price  instability. 

(2)  It  would  contribute  material! 
interests  of  the  American  farmer,  w 
the  transportation  Indtistries  and 
consumers,  as  well  as  be  in  the 
our  customei-s  abroad,  if  we  could 
a  longer-term  and  more  certain 
derstanding  with  the  Soviet  Union 
among  other  features  for  certain 
purchases. 

(3)  It  will  take  some  time  to 
possibilities  of  a  long-term 
country  must  have  a  new  procedure 
sale  of  feed  grains  and  wheat  to  suet 
state  purchaser  as  the  Soviet  Unio  i 
sending  representatives  to  the  Sov 
at  once.  I  am  also  establishing  a 
mlttee   of   the   Economic   Policy 
tional  Security  Council  in  my  office 
tor  these  developments. 

(4)  We   have    already    sold    a   v 
wheat  and  feed  grains  which  will 
to  six  months  to  ship  at  maximum 
transportation  operations.  Accordingly 
is  no  Immediate  necessity  to  decld  > 
further  future  sales  at  this  time 
extending  the  present  moratorium 
to  the  Soviet  Union  untu  mld-Octob^r 
additional    information    on    world 
and    demands    Is    available.    This 
period    should    provide   the 
negotiate  for  a  long-term  agreeme^it 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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(5)  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  re- 
questing the  longshoremen  to  resume  vol- 
untarily the  shipping  of  American  grain 
while  these  discussions  go  forward,  and  the 
nxatter  can  be  reassessed  in  the  middle  of 
Octoljer. 

(6)  It  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
negotiations  over  shipping  rates  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  American  ships  to  carry 
wheat  and  to  assure  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  tonnage  is  carried  in  American  >h;ps, 
as  provided  by  the  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  which  expires  on  December  31, 
]U7j,  which  is  also  luider  renegotiation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ford-Meany  agreement  on  Soviet  grain 
purchases  begins  to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental is.sue  of  how  to  control  large  and 
often  une,xpected  Soviet  intervention  in 
our  market  which  in  the  past  has  con- 
tributed to  price  instability  and  disrup- 
tion of  our  businet^s  with  more  regular 
customei-s. 

Tlie  aim  of  the  agreement  reached 
yesterday  is  to  begin  to  develop  a  Soviet- 
American  commercial  relationship  in  the 
fleld  of  wheat  and  feed  grain  commerce 
which  could  be  based  on  a  long-term 
agreement.  Any  such  agreement  could 
include  not  only  minimum  purchases  but 
the  exchange  of  vitally  needed  agricul- 
tural information  which  is  not  curiently 
avaUable,  thereby  adding  uncertaintj' 
and  Aolatility  to  the  problem. 

At  long  last,  the  White  House  is  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  difficult  issues  pre- 
sented by  tlie  large  Russian  purchases. 

The  sending  of  American  ofticials  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  discussions  is 
a  positive  sign.  The  creation  of  a  food 
committee  witliin  the  stnicture  of  the 
National  Security  Council  is  badly  need- 
ed in  view  of  our  past  inability  to  eval- 
uate tlie  economic  and  foreign  policy 
impact  ox  the  Russian  purchases. 

Mr.  Meany  has  said  to  the  President 
and  to  the  American  people  that  before 
further  sales  are  made  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion we  should  assess  the  economic  and 
foreign  policy  coasequences  of  our  ac- 
tions— that  we  must  "Stop,  Look  and 
Listen." 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  are  at  last  mov- 
ing toward  the  development  of  a  food 
export  policy  which  will  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers, I  must  add  that  as  part  of  this  new 
initiative,  I  believe  tliat  the  President 
and  the  Secretai-y  of  Agricultm-e  must 
recognize  the  need  for  tlie  creation  of  a 
national  grain  reserve  which  would  work 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  new  export 
policy.  We  need  a  natural  food  policy 
that  goes  beyond  just  selling.  We  must 
provide  for  our  national  need?  and  our 
export  sales. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT; 
PENDING  CASES 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  almost 
every  day  the  press  carries  a  story  re- 
fulting  from  information  made  available 
because  of  the  Freedom  of  Infomiation 
Act.  Both  the  press  and  the  general  pub- 
lic are  using  the  law  to  obtain  hiforma- 
tion  about  Government  programs,  poli- 
cies, and  problems.  And  this  is  just  what 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  enacting  the 
1974  Freedom  of  Information  Act  amend- 
ments last  fall,  which  give  the  public 


speedier,   surer  access  to  Government 

files. 

There  are.  of  cour.se,  a  number  of 
areas  where  Congress  exempted  certain 
information  from  mandatory  release 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
The  act  reflects  a  sensitivity  to  personal 
iJrivacy,  Government  law  enforcement 
activities,  business  trade  secrets,  and 
other  material  where  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  overriding  public  interest  in 
withholding  the  information  from  public 
dissemination.  Nonetheless,  agencies  are 
still  denying  requests  for  information  in 
many  instances  where  the  only  justifi- 
cation seems  to  be  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Government.  With  the 
stronger  procedures  built  into  the  law 
by  the  1974  amendments,  however,  cases 
involving  disregard  of  the  information 
law  are  more  apt  to  wind  up  in  court  for 
their  ultimate  resolution. 

Because  so  many  actions  have  been 
hrougiit  ill  the  courts  challenging  agency 
vviiliholdiiig  of  information,  it  is  useful 
lor  Congress,  agencies,  and  members  of 
tlie  public  wlio  are  concei'ned  with  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  to  keep  track  of  the  cases  in 
litigation.  Duplicative  litigation  might  in 
some  instances  be  avoided,  and  pending 
arguments  might  provide  furtlier  clari- 
fication of  the  Government's  current  po- 
sition on  specific  substantive  information 
is.sues.  I  thus  reque.^ted  the  Civil  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  provide 
me  with  a  list  of  pending  cases  filed 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
so  tliat  this  information  might  be  made 
available  to  all  those  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  list  contains  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  records  in  issue  and  the  status 
of  the  case:  it  also  includes  those  cases 
handled  by  the  Civil  Division  where  pri- 
vate plaintiffs  are  seeking  to  enjoin  a 
Federal  agency  from  releasing  iniorma- 
tion.  Cases  handled  by  the  agency — such 
as  those  involving  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board — or  by  the  Tax  Division, 
involving  Internal  Revenue  Service  rec- 
ords, are  not  included. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  this  list  might  be 
made  generally  available  to  lawyers, 
agencies,  congressional  offices,  and  others 
who  follow  Government  information  pol- 
icies and  practices.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Justice  Department  list  of 
pending  freedom  of  information  suits  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  wa.'; 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  List  of  Suits  Filf.d  Under   5  U.S.C.   brt.1 

Handled  bv  the  Civil  DmsioN  Pending  as 

OP  May  1,  1975  or  Filed  Thereafttr 

1.  Gilbert  A.  Cuneo  and  Herbert  L.  Fen'- 
tcr  V.  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  WiUiam  B. 
Petty.  CivH  Action  No.  1826-67,  D.D.C.  (De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Manual)  (Status:  De- 
fendants' Motion  for  Summary  Judgrneiit 
granted.  January  1972),  (Remanded  by 
Court  of  Appeals,  September  1973).  (Petition 
for  rehearing  dented  by  Court  of  Appeal.-*. 
October  1973).  (Petition  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari denied  March  1974)  (Order  setting 
schedule  for  fiu-ther  proceedings  entered  by 
District  Court,  June  1974),  (Order  appoint- 
ing special  master  subsequently  entered  by 
District  Court;  jjetltion  for  writ  of  man- 
damus denied  by  Court  of  Appeals  and  ap- 
peal dismissed,  pending  on  petition  for  writ 
of  certiorari ) . 
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2.  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 
V.  The  Renegotiation  Board,  Civil  Action  No. 
1595-68,  D.D.C.  (Complaint  alleges  that  the 
defendant  Renegotiation  Board  refused  to 
make  available  certain  records  for  inspec- 
tion and  copying  by  plaintiff  involving  the 
adjudication  of  renegotiation  cases  for  num- 
erous listed  companies).  (Status:  Govern- 
meiit's  Motion  to  Dismiss  or,  in  the  Alter- 
native, for  Summary  Judgment  granted  No- 
vember 4,  1968;  March  1970.  reversed  and 
remanded  by  Court  of  Appeals;  Opinion 
on  remand  filed  April  26.  1971;  July  3.  1973, 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  decision  on  re- 
mand) (Petition  for  rehearing  denied  by 
Court  of  Appeals)  (Petition  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari subsequently  granted  by  Supreme 
Court). 

Z.  Edicard  Irons  v.  Schuyler,  D.D.C,  Civil 
Action  No.  75-70  (Plaintiff  seeks  '•manu- 
script decisions"  from  Patent  Office)  (Status: 
Order  dated  October  23,  1970,  required 
Patent  Office  to  maintain  index  of  impub- 
Ushed  manuscript  decisions  and  otherwise 
granted  defendants  Motion  to  Dismiss) 
(Affirmed  and  remanded  by  Court  of  Apo^als 
June  15,  1972)  (Plaintiff's  petition  for  a" writ 
of  certiorari  denied  by  Supreme  Court,  De- 
cember 18,  1972).  (Order  on  remand  filed 
January  1974)  (Plaintiff  is  appealing  from 
the  District  Court  decision  on  remand  and 
has  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
with  the  Supreme  Court  which  has  been 
denied). 

4.  Laurent  Alpert,  et  al.  v.  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  D.D.C,  Civil  Action  No. 
446-70  (Plaintiffs  seek  certain  Farm  Credit 
Administration  loan  records)  (Status:  De- 
fendant's Motion  for  Summary  Judgment 
granted  June  1972).  (Plaintiffs  have  ap- 
pealed) . 

5.  David  B.  Lilly  Corp.,  et  al.  v.  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  D.D.C,  Civil  Action  No.  2055-70. 
(Suit  to  obtain  records  allegedly  pertinent  to 
pending  administrative  proceedings  and  to 
restrain  the  proceeding).  (Status:  Prelimi- 
nary injunction  restraining  administrative 
proceedings  entered  August  1970).  (Affirmed 
by  Court  of  Appeals,  July  1972).  (Court  of 
Appeals  decision  reversed  by  Supreme 
Court,  February  1974)  (Plaintiff's  motion 
for  summary  Judgment  granted,  September, 
1974)    (Notice  of  Appeal  filed).- 

6.  Harold  Weisburg  v.  General  Services 
Administration,  et  al.,  D.D.C,  Civil  Action 
No.  2569-70.  (Suit  allegedly  under  5  U.S.C. 
552  to  order  the  National  Archives  to  permit 
plaintiff  to  examine  the  clothing  worn  by 
President  Kennedy  at  the  time  of  his  assas- 
sination, to  permit  plaintiff  to  photograph 
same,  and  to  declare  transfer  agreement 
void),  (Status:  Dismissed,  June  1971). 
(Plaintiff  has  appealed). 

7.  Mary  Helen  Sears  v.  Schuyler,  ED.  Va., 
CivU  No.  521-70-A.  (Suit  to  obtain  access 
to  all  abandoned  U.S.  patent  applications), 
(Status:  Decision  favorable  to  defendant 
entered  April  1973).  (Affirmed  by  Court  of 
Appeals,  August,  1974).  (Plaintiff,  a  petition 
for   a  writ   of  certiorari   has   been  denied). 

8.  Ash  Grove  Cement  Company  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  et  al.,  D.D.C.  Civil  Action 
No.  1298-71.  (Plaintiff  seeks  a  variety 
of  documents  allegedly  pertinent  to  pending 
administrative  proceedings  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission).  (Status:  Order 
partially  favorable  to  defendants  and  par- 
tially ordering  further  proceedings  entered 
October  24,  1973).  (Plaintiff  has  appealed). 
(Further  order  entered  December  1973,  which 
granted  defendants'  renewed  Motion  for 
Summary  Judgment). 

9.  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  III  v.  Shaffer,  et 
al .  D.D.C.,  Civil  Action  No.  1970-71.  (Plain- 
ti£f  seeks  documents  known  as  Mechanelal 
Analysis  Program  Report  and  System 
Worthine.ss  reports  from  Federal  Aviation 
Administration).  (Status:  Order  entered 
October  31,  1972  granting  access  to  records 
involved  "upon  terms  and  conditions  no  more 


burdensome  than  those  which  are  Imposed 
upon  persons  connected  with  the  airline  in- 
dustry"). (Affirmed  by  Court  of  Appeals,  May 
1974).  (Petition  for  rehearing  en  banc 
denied,  July  1974)  (Defendants'  petition  for 
writ  of  certiorari  granted  by  Sunreme 
Court ) . 

10.  Andre  J.  Theriault.  et  al.  v.  United 
States  of  America,  CD.  Calif.,  Civil  Action 
No.  71-2384-AAM.  (Plaintiffs  seek  Aircraft 
Accident  Board  Report  prepared  by  Air 
Force) .  (Order  favorable  to  plaintiffs  entered 
July  1972).  (Reversed  and  remanded  by 
Court  of  Appeals,  September  1974). 

11.  Center  for  National  Policy  Review  on 
Race  and  Urban  Issues,  et  al.  v.  Richardson. 
D.D.C.  Civil  Action  No.  2177-71.  (Plaintiff.? 
seek  Information  relating  to  activities  re- 
gf.rdlng  racial  segregation  in  northern  public 
school  systems).  (Status:  Memorandum  Or- 
der generally  favorable  to  plaintiffs  filed  De.- 
cember  8.  1972,  reversed  by  Court  of  Appeals, 
May  1974) .  (Plaintiff  has  subsequently  moved 
for  summary  Judgment  in  District  Court) . 

12.  Edward  K.  Devlin  v.  Department  of 
Treasury,  etc..  D.D.C,  Civil  Action  No.  205- 
72.  (Plaintiff  seeks  customs'  records  on  entry 
of  certain  whiskey  into  the  United  States). 
(Status:  Defendant's  Motion  to  Dismiss  or,  in 
the  Alternative,  for  Summary  Judgment 
granted) .  (Appeal  by  plaintiff  pending) . 

13.  John  J.  Wild  v.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  et 
al..  Minn.,  Civil  Action  No.  4-72  Civil  130. 
(Plaintiff  seeks  various  Public  Health  rec- 
ords, Including  correspondence  and  evalua- 
tions). (Status:  Answer  filed  and  Defend- 
ants' Motion  to  Dismiss  or,  in  the  Alternative, 
for  Summary  Judgment  pending) . 

14.  National  Parks  and  Conservation  A.'iso- 
ciation,  et  al.  v.  Morton,  et  al..  D.D.C,  Civil 
Action  No.  436-72.  (Plaintiffs  seek  financial 
information  submitted  by  applicants  for  con- 
cession in  National  Parks).  (Status:  Defend- 
ants' Motion  for  Summary  Judgment  grant- 
ed). (Reversed  and  remanded  by  Court  of 
Appeals,  April  1974).  (Petition  for  rehearing 
en  banc  subsequently  denied)  (Proceedings 
on  remand  penciing  in  District  Court ) . 

15.  Michael  T.  Rose  v.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  et  al..  S.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  Action  No 
72  Civ.  1605.  (Plaintiff  seeks  (i)  "case  sum- 
maries of  honor  hearings  maintained"  by 
the  Air  Force  Academy;  (2)  "case  summaries 
of  ethics  hearings  maintained  in  the  Acad- 
emy's Ethics  Code  Reading  Flies";  and  (3) 
"a  complete  copy  of  a  study  of  resignations 
from  the  Air  Force  by  Academy  graduates" ) . 
(Status:  Court  rendered  decision  in  Decem- 
ber 1972  sustaining  nondisclosure  of  case 
summaries  and  ordering  disclosure  of  study 
of  resignations) .  (Remanded  for  further  pro- 
ceedings by  Court  of  Appeals.  March  1974). 
(Petition  for  rehearing  en  banc  denied  June 
1974)  (Petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  granted 
by  Supreme  Court) . 

16.  Peter  H.  Schuck  v.  Butz,  D.D.C,  Civil 
Action  No.  956-72.  (Plaintiff  seeks  "all  credit 
reports  and  investigatory  reports  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General"  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  "concerning 
compliance  by  any  USDA  agencv,  or  any  re- 
cipient of  USDA  assistance,  with  the  CivU 
Rights  Act").  (Status:  Defendant's  Motion 
to  Dismiss  or,  in  the  Alternative,  for  Sum- 
mary Judgment  pending).  (Defendants  ap- 
pealed after  certain  documents  were  ordered 
released  in  the  course  of  District  Court  pro- 
ceedings and  the  (^urt  of  Appeals  remanded 
the  case  for  further  proceedings,  November 
1974). 

17.  Catherine  Rabbitt  v.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  S.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  Action  No.  72  Civ. 
2323.  (Plaintiff  seeks  Aircraft  Accident  Re- 
port compiled  by  Air  Force.)  (Status:  Order 
favorable  to  plaintiff  entered.  November 
1974)  (Further  motions  pending  in  District 
Court). 

18.  Lee  S.  Kreindler  v.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  S.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  Action  No.  72  Civ. 
2053.   (Plaintiff  seeks  Aircraft  Accident  Re- 


port and  "JAG  Manual  Investigation  Re- 
port"). (Status:  Order  partially  favorable  to 
plaintiff  entered  January  1974).  (Further 
motions  pending  in  District  Court). 

19.  People  of  the  State  of  California  v. 
Richardson,  N.D.  Caiif.,  Civil  Action  No  C-72- 
1514-AJZ.  (Plnlntiffs  seek  "Extended  Care 
Facility  Certification  Reports  on  California 
nursing  homes").  (Status:  Defendant's  Mo- 
tion for  Summary  Judgment  granted,  No- 
vember 28,  1972).  (Affirmed  by  Court  of  Ap- 
peals)   (Petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  file(i) 

20.  Lee  S.  Kreindler  v.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  etc.  S.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  No.  72  Civ.  4207. 
(Plaintiff  seeks  Aircraft  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Report  prepared  by  Air  Force).  (Status: 
Answer  filed) . 

21.  Robert  G.  Vaughn  v.  Bernard  Rosen. 
D.D.C,  Civil  Action  No.  1753-72.  (Plaintiff 
seeks  report  known  as  Evaluatio.n  of  Person- 
nel Management  and  certain  special  studies, 
etc.,  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  1969-1972,  inclusive,  fiscal  years). 
(Status:  Court  of  Appeals'  decision  reversed 
di'-.trlct  court  decision  favorable  t  j  defendant 
and  remanded  case  for  further  proceedings. 
August  1973).  (Petition  fcr  rehearing  denied 
by  Court  of  Appeals,  October  1973).  (Petition 
for  writ  of  certiorari  denied  March  1974) 
(Summary  judgment  motions  filed  by  plain- 
tiffs and  by  defendants  each  granted  and  de- 
nied in  part  by  District  Court  on  remand,  O-:- 
tober  1974).  (Notice  of  Appeal  filed). 

22.  Heidi  Parker  v.  Kleindiemt.  et  al , 
D.D.C,  Civil  Action  No.  1988-72.  (Plaintiff 
seeks  copies  of  the  audit  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  for  1971; 
and  the  audit  report  of  the  Administration  of 
Ju-ctice  for  1971).  (Status:  Summary  Judg- 
ment granted  for  defendants.  July  13,  1973). 
(Remanded  for  further  proceedings  by  Court 
of  Appeals,  April  1974)  (Order  favorable  to 
plaintiff  entered,  July,  1974)  (Notice  of  ap- 
peal filed). 

23.  Porter  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Inc..  et  al.  v. 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
N.D.  Ind.,  Civil  Action  No.  72  H  251.  (Plain- 
tiffs seek  documents  allegedly  relating  to  AEC 
proceedings  regarding  granting  of  a  permit 
for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  power  plant 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  Porter 
County,  Indiana).  (Status:  Order  entered 
June  26,  1974  setting  aside  prior  Order). 
(Plaintiffs'  further  motions  filed  in  District 
Court  have  been  denied).  (Plaintiffs  have 
appealed). 

24.  Peter  J.  Petkas  v.  Staats,  D.D.C,  Civil 
Action  No  2238-72  (Plaintiff  seeks  docu- 
ments "which  disclose  the  current  costs 
accounting  practices  of  certain  corporations 
which  participate  in  government  defense 
contracting.")  (Status:  Defendant's  Motion 
for  Summary  Judgment  granted.  August  23, 
1973).  (Reversed  and  remanded  by  Court 
of  Appeals  July,  1974) . 

25.  Allen  Weinstein  v.  Kleindienst,  et  al., 
D.D.C.  Civil  Action  No  2278-72.  (Plaintiff 
seeks  records  aUegedly  in  the  custody  of  the 
FBI  concerning  its  investigation  of  Alger 
Hiss  and  Whittaker  Chambers  during  the 
period  1933  through  1952  inclusive). 
(Status:  Defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss  or, 
in  the  Alternative,  for  Summary  Judgment 
pending). 

26.  Anchorage  Building  Trades  Council  v. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, D.  Alaska,  Case  No.  A-184-72  Civ. 
(Plaintiff  seeks  to  examine  certified  payrolls 
on  a  construction  project  known  as  the 
Woodslde  East  Project).  (Status:  Order 
favorable  to  defendants  entered,  November, 
1974).    (Plaintiff   has   appealed). 

27.  Rural  Housing  Alliance  v.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  et  al.. 
D.D.C,  Civil  Action  No.  2460-72.  (Plaintiff 
seeks  alleged  report  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General,  Department  of  Agrl- 
ctUture  in  response  to  allegations  of  admin- 
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Istrative  abuses  committed  by  the 
Home   Administration   in   Palm 
Martin   Counties.   Florida).    (States 
partially    favorable    to    plaintiff 
(Court   of  Appeals   reversed  and 
for  further  proceedings.  June  1974; 
Appeals"     decision     modified,     Ju 
(Plaintiffs'    Petition    for    rehearinj 
subsequently    denied)      (Presently 
en  defendants'  motion  for  summ4r 
mcnt) . 

28.  Frederick    P.    Schaffer    v 
Rogers.    DJ5.C..    Civil    Action    No 
(Plaintiff  seeks  investigation  report 
dllions  of  prisoner-of-war  camps 
Vietnam  by  the  International  Coni 
the  Red  Cress  from  the  Department 
(Status:    Defendant's  Motion   for 
Judgment  granted.  October  1973). 
and  remanded  for  further  proceediijg 
ber.  1974). 

29.  Center  for  Science  in  the  Pu 
est,  et  al.  v.  Ruckelshaus,  D.D.C 
tion  No.  25G7-27.  (Plaintiffs  seek 
regarding  certain  brands  of  ga-sol  ine 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Envir^ 
Protection       Agency      by      manu 
(Status:   Defendants  Motion  to 
in  the  Alternative,  for  Summary  . 
pending) . 

30.  David  L.  Ercckicu:;  v.  Dcpartri 
Air  Force.  N.D.  Iowa.  Civil  Action 
11-CR.  (Plaintiff  seelcs  portions  o 
Accident  Investigation  Report  i . 
Order  partially  favorable  to  plain 
ed.  February  1974).  (Notice  of  Appeal 

31.  Aviation   Consumer  Action 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  D.D.C,  C 
No.   413-73.    (Plaintiff  seeUs  CAB 
submitted  to  the  President  on  pro] 
line  merger).  (Status:  Defendant's 
Dismiss   granted    July    13,    1973). 
and  remanded  by  Court  of  Appeals 
ber  1974  and  presently  pending  or 
ants  Renewed  Motion  fcr  Si.:mmal- 
ment ). 

32.  Gerald  A.  Robbie  v.  Depart m 
Air  Force,  S.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  Action  N 
1031.  (Plaintiff  seeks  Air  Force 
vestigation  Report).  (Status 

33.  Consumers  Union  of  United 
V.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst.  D.D.C,  CI 
No.     921-73.      (Plaintiff     seeks 
relating  to  communications  betweei  i 
partment  of  Justice  and  two 
cerning    the   companies'    proposed 
(Status:  Memorandum  Order  requ 
ther  proceedings  entered.  May  1974.1 

34.  Pacific  Architects  4-  Engin 
The  Renegotiation  Board,  D.D.C.,  Cltil 
No.  918-73.  (Plaintiff  see'KS,  inter  a!i< 
data,  analyses  and  information 
the   Western  Regional   Renegotiation 
allegedly  made  certain  findings  anc 
restrain     pending     administrative 
Ings.)     (Status:    Order    entered 
1973.)    (Reversed  and  remanded 
proceedings   by   Court   of   Appeals, 
1974.) 
(Proceedings  pending  on  remand.) 

35.  Washington  Research  Projec  f 
Department  of  Health,  Education 
fare,  et  al..  D.D.C.,  Civil  Action  No 
(Plaintiff  seeks  records  pertaining 
of  eleven  research  grants  sponsordd 
Psychopharmacology  Research 
National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health 
tus :  Order  favorable  to  plaintiff  en 
vember  1973.)   (Reversed  in  part  by 
Appeals,  September,  1974.)  (Plaintif 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari.) 

36.  National  Wildlife  Federation 
S.  Brinegar,  et  al.,  D.D.C.,  ClvU 
1269-73.  (Plaintiff  seeks  to  require 
ants    to    publish    certain 
respect    to    the    Federal -Aid 
gram.)    (Status:  Defendants'  Motic^ 
miss  pending.) 

37.  Consumers  Union  of  United 
et  al.  v.  Board  of  Oovemors  of 
Reserve  System,  et  al.,  U.S.D.C.  D 
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Farmers      Action  No.   1766-73.    (Plaintiffs  seek  certain 
and     data    regarding    Interest    rates    charged    by 
Order      banks  in  California.)  (Status:  Plaintiffs' Mo- 
entered)  .      tion  for  Summai-y  Judgment  granted  May  31. 
]  emanded      1974.)    (Remanded  by  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Court  of     furtlier  proceedings,  November.  1974.) 
f      1974)  38.  Sam  H.  Bennion  v.  United  Stata  Geo- 

enbanc      logical  Survey,  et  al.,  D.  Idaho.  Civil  Action 
pending      No.  CIV  47342   (Plaintiff  seeks  copies  of  ap- 
i-y  judg-      plications  for  preference  purchasing  of  crude 
oil,  contracts  written,  prefeience  waxers,  pro- 
iavi    P.     dv.ction  records  of  &U  crude  oil  produced  on 
2520-72.      federal  owned  lands  in  Wyoming,  copies  of 
;  on  cor.-      bid   results,   monthly   reports   of   operarions 
n  South      ai.J  ccrrespoudsnce  and  memoranda  relnive 
ittee  of      to  exchange  agreenienid) .    (Stati:s:    Ans.ver 
State  I      filed), 
umraary  39.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  et 

Reversed  o/.  v.  Langhorre  Wathhurn.  et  al..  D.D.C, 
3.  Octo-  c'l.a  action  No.  1838-73  (Plaintiffs  seek,  in- 
ter aha,  certain  commerce  Department  rec- 
ords relating  to  future  plans  cud  programs  of 
tlie  United  Scates  Travel  Service).  (Status: 
Crder  lavornble  to  plaiuiiffs  entered  Septem- 
ber ;0.  1974). 

40  Faije  P.  Seller  v.  Department  of  Tran'!- 
lortation.  Federal  Ai'iation  Administration. 
W.D.  Mo..  Civil  Action  No.  73  CV  143-C 
(Plaintiff  seeks  copies  of  reports,  records  and 
documents  involved  in  FAA  decision  to  deny 
plaintiff  a  third  class  Airman's  Medical  Cer- 
tificate) .  (Status:  Defendant's  Motion  to  Dis- 
miss or.  in  the  Alternative,  for  Summary 
Judgment  pending)  (Decision  favorable  to 
plaintiff    entered,    March,    1976). 

41.  Weinberg  v.  United  States  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  D.D.C.  Civil  Action  No. 
2052-73  (Plaintiff  seeks  the  transcript  of  the 
January  27,  1964  executive  session  of  the 
Warren  Commission).  (Status:  Pending  on 
Defendant's  Motion  to  Dismiss  or,  In  the 
Alternative,    for    Summary    Judgment). 

42.  Robert  M.  Brandon  v.  Arthur  F.  Samp- 
son, et  al.,  D.D.C..  Civil  Action  No.  73-2232. 
(Plaintiff  seeks  copies  of  prepresldentlal  pa- 
pers of  President  Nixon  from  the  General 
Services  Administration).  (Status:  Defend- 
ants' Motions  for  Summary  Judgment  grant- 
ed, April  1974).   (Plaintiff  has  appealed). 

43.  Save  the  Dolphins  v.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  N.D.  Ca'if.,  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  C-74-OU26CBR.  (Plaintiff  seeks  to 
obtain  a  motion  picture  film  m.ide  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Servicf ) .  (Status: 
Answer  filed  and  pending  on  Defendant's 
Amended  Motion  for  Summary  Judgment). 

44.  Mobile  Oil  Corp.  v.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mii^sion.  et  al.,  S.D.NY.,  Civil  Action  No.  74 
Civ.  311.  (Plaintiff  seeks  all  communications 
between  the  FTC  and  members  of  Congress, 
State  and  Federal  government  agencies  per- 
taining to  petroleum  supplies,  shortages,  al- 
locations, etc.).  (Status:  Defendants'  Mo- 
tion to  Dismiss  or,  in  the  Alternative,  for 
Summary  Judgment  pending) . 

45.  T/te  United  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania v.  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, M.D.  Pa.,  Civil  Action  No.  74-96.  (Plain- 
tiff seeks  copies  of  documents  allegedly  per- 
tinent to  FCC  proceeding  regarding  a  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity  to  con- 
struct and  operate  cable  facilities  In  Han- 
over. Pennsylvania).  (Status:  Plaintiff  has 
appealed  from  denial  of  preliminary  injunc- 
tion) . 

46.  Clarence  M.  Ditlcnc  v.  Schnlf:,  D.D.C, 
Civil  Action  No.  74-302.  (Plaintiff  seeks  cus- 
toms declaration  forms  completed  by  all  per- 
sons who  entered  the  United  States  by  air 
from  points  In  Asia/Australia 'Australasia 
between  May  1,  1973  and  September  1,  1973). 
(Status:  Defendant's  Motion  for  Summary 
Judgment  granted  July,  1974)  (Plaintiff  has 
appealed ) . 

47.  Country  Club  Rank  of  Kansas  City  v. 
Smith,  W.  D.  Mo.,  ClvU  Action  No.  74  CV 
73-W-3.  (Plaintiff  seeks  post  hearing  Rec- 
ommendations and  Conclusions  of  the  Re- 

tes.  Inc..  gional  Administrator  of  National  Banks  re- 
Federal  lating  to  an  application  to  open  a  branch 
C,  Civil     bank).  (Status:  Answer  filed). 
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48.  Sidney  Wolfe  v.  Weinbergrer,  D.D.C, 
Civil  Action  No.  74-454  (Plaintiff  seeks  tran- 
scripts of  meetings  of  a  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration advisory  committee  known  as 
the  Over-the-counter  Antacid  Drugs  Re- 
view Committee).  (Status:  pending  on  de- 
fendants motion  to  dismiss  or,  in  the  alter, 
native,  for  summary  judgment  and  plaintiffs 
motion  for  svimmary  judgment) . 

49.  Mimi  Cutler,  et  al.  v.  Civil  Aeronautus 
Board,  D.D.C.  Civil  Action  No.  74-8  (Plain- 
tiffs seek  certain  reports  submitted  to  air- 
lines regarding  proposed  schedule  reduc- 
tions). (Status:  Memorandum  and  Order  re- 
quiring further  proceedings  entered  April  3, 
1974)  (Order  pcrtlally  favorable  to  plaintiffs 
entered  June,  1974 )  ( on  appeal ) . 

50.  Yamaha  Interyiational  Corp..  et  al.  v. 
Federal  Trade  Commiss-.on,  et  al..  D.D.C. 
Civil  Action  No.  74-475  (Plaintiffs  scc-k  ma- 
terial relating  to  FTC  investigation  entliled 
"In  the  Mutter  of  Yamalia  International  Cor- 
poration, a  corporation,  and  Batsfcrd  Ketrh- 
um,  Inc.,"  File  No.  724  3075).  (Status:  y*n- 
swer  filed) . 

51.  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  HI  v.  Department 
of  Defense,  et  al.,  D.D.C,  ClvU  Action  No.  74- 
644  (Plaintiff  seeks  to  obtain  certain  civil 
rights  compliance  reports  submitted  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense). (Status:  Pending  in  Dlstrlct-Coxirt 
pursuant  to  Court  Order  providing  for  fur- 
ther proceedings) . 

52.  Ralph  Nader,  et  al.  v.  Ray.  et  ah,  D.D.C, 
ClvU  Action  No.  74-670  (Plaintiffs  seek,  inter 
alia,  copies  of  portions  of  minutes  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion). (Status:  Answer  filed). 

63.  Founding  Church  of  Scientology  of 
Washintgon,  D.C.  Inc.  v.  Kelley.  et  al..  (Plain- 
tiff seeks  various  records  allegedly  relatUig  to 
it  from  the  FBI  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment). (Status:  Defendants'  Motion  for 
More  Definite  Statement  granted) . 

54.  Paul  B.  Oicens  v.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, D.D.C.,  Civil  Action  No.  74-78  (Plaintiff, 
an  Inmate  at  a  federal  penitentiary,  seeks 
various  documents  relating  to  him) .  (Status: 
Defendants'  Motion  for  Summary  Judgment 
granted  June  1974)   (Plaintiff  has  appealed). 

55.  Donald  L.  Johnson  v.  Secretary  of  HEW. 
N.D.  Calif..  Civil  Action  No.  C  74  1201  CBR 
(Plaintiff  seelts  documents  allegedly  show- 
ing medical  e.xperlmentatlon  on  humans) . 
(Status:   Motion  to  dismiss  pending). 

56.  Exxon  Corp  v.  F.T.C.,  D.D.C,  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  1928-73  (Plaintiff  seeks  copy  of  re- 
port prepared  for  the  (Commissioner  on  the 
gasoline  shortage  and  certain  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  petroleum)  (Status: 
Decision  favorable  to  defendants  entered 
August.  1974)    (Plaintiff  has  appealed). 

57.  Cecil  D.  Andrus  v.  Butz,  D.  Idaho,  Civil 
Action  No.  174  128  (Plaintiff  seeks  "regional 
wilderness  recommendations"  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
Idaho  Primatlve  Area  and  Salmon  River 
Breaks  Area)  (Status:  Order  partially  favor- 
able to  plaintiff  entered,  August,  1974). 

58.  Potlatch-Forests,  Inc.  v.  United  State.^ 
of  America,  et  al..  W.D.  Arkansas,  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  ED-74-35-C  (Plaintiff  seeks  an  ap- 
praisal allegedly  prepared  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  plaintiff"s  land)  (Status:  Dis- 
missed) . 

59.  Eugene  A.  Ellis  v.  Ottina,  D.D.C,  Civil 
Action  No.  74-927  (Plaintiff  seeks  records 
requests  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW 
for  Administration  and  Management) 
(Status:  dismissed) . 

60.  John  Bodner,  et  al.  v.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  et  al.,  D.D.C,  Civil  Action  No. 
74-1189  (Plaintiffs  seek  documents  related 
to  rulemaking  proceeding  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  regulation  rule  relating  to 
the  posting  of  research  octane  ratings  on 
gasoline  dispensing  pumps)  (Status:  Deci- 
sion rendered  largely  favorable  to  defendants, 
March,  1975) , 

61.  Dtapulse  Corp.  of  America  v.  Food  and 
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Drug  Administration,  E.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  Action 
No.  73-C-1315  (Plaintiff  seeks  documents  re- 
lating to  It  from  PDA)  (Status:  On  remand 
to  District  Court  following  entry  of  Supple- 
mental Opinion  by  Court  of  Appeals  on  June 
18.  1974). 

62.  Theodore  Zimmerman  v.  The  United 
Stntes  Government,  et  al.,  D.  N.J.,  ClvU  Ac- 
-.lon  No.  74-1227  (Plaintiff  seeks  to  obtain 
information  and  an  affidavit  relating  to  an 
alleged  invention  by  plaintiff)  (Status:  De- 
fendants' Motion  to  Dismiss  granted  Decem- 
ber. 1974). 

63.  Robert  Brandon  v.  General  Services 
Adviini^tration,  D.D.C,  Civil  Action  No.  74- 
lalO  (Plaintiff  seeks  access  to  certain  records 
relating  to  a  "special  referral  unit"  fi-om 
GSA)    (Status:  dismissed  by  stipulation ) . 

64.  S.  E.  Prescott  v.  The  United  States.  CD. 
Calif.,  Civil  No.  CV  75-1053-AAH(G),  (Plain- 
tiff alleges  that  he  is  entitled  to  answers  to 
two  questions)  (Status:  Decision  favorable 
to  defendants  entered  October,  1974;  plaintiff 
has  appealed) . 

65.  Richard  {Dick)  Stone  v.  Export-Iviport 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  et  al.,  N.D.  Fla., 
Civil  No.  TCA  74-129  (Plaintiff  seeks  a  copy 
of  a  particular  credit  agreement  entered  Into 
between  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  The 
Bank  for  Foreign  Trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.) 
(Status:  Defendants"  Motion  to  Dismiss,  or 
in  the  Alternative  for  Summary  Judgment 
pending). 

66.  Association  of  Academy  Instructors, 
Inc.  V.  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
W.D.  Okla..  ClvU  No.  CIV-74-774-C  (Plaintiff 
seeks  a  publication  known  as  the  Academy 
Instructor  Study).  (Status:  Pending  on  de- 
fendant's motion  for  summary  Judgment). 

67.  Control  Data  Corporation  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  et  al.,  D.  Minn..  Civil  No. 
4-74-412  (Plaintiff  seeks  records  relating  to 
administrative  proceeding  before  the  FTC 
and  regarding  vocational  schools)  (Status: 
Pending  on  cross-motions  for  summary 
Judgment) . 

68.  John  P.  Henry  v.  Ridgway,  et  al.,  E.D. 
Michigan,  Civil  No.  4-72313  (Plaintiff  seeks 
access  to  FBI  files  allegedly  complied  under 
his  name)  (Status:  Defendants'  Motion  to 
Dismiss  or,  in  the  alternative,  for  summary 
judgment  pending). 

69.  Michael  N.  Mervin  v.  Bonfanti,  D.  D.C, 
Civil  No.  74-1348  (Plaintiff  seeks  HEW  records 
containing  negative  Information  about  the 
plaintiff  with  regard  to  his  application  for 
the  position  of  Hearing  Examiner)  (Status: 
Answer  filed). 

70.  Norman  T.  Ollestad  v.  Kelley,  et  al.,  CD. 
California.  No.  CV  74  2486LTL  (Plaintiff 
seeks  alleged  personnel  records  concerning 
him  maintained  by  the  FBI)  (Status:  Answer 
filed). 

71.  James  D.  Oree  v.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
et  al.,  EX).  111.,  ClvU  No.  74-76-E  (Plaintiff 
seeks  portions  of  his  "prison  file")  (Status: 
Defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss  pending). 

72.  Ralph  Nader  v.  Baroody,  D.  D.C.  Civil 
No.  74-1675  (Plaintiff  seeks,  i?i(er  alia,  the 
charter  of  a  group  meeting  to  advise  the 
White  House  of  insurance  concerns;  Federal 
Register  notices  of  meetings;  written  determi- 
nations to  close  a  meeting;  minutes  of  such 
meetings;  and  other  documents  avaUable  to 
participants  at  the  meetings,  and  a  list 
specifying  the  time,  date  and  place  of  future 
meetings).  (Status:  Answer  filed). 

73.  S.P.A.  Caropelli  v.  Dent,  et  al..  E.D.  La. 
Civil  No.  74-3251  (Plaintiff  seeks  to  obtain 
specified  export  licenses,  a  cargo  manifest, 
export  declaration  and  a  vessel's  foreign 
clearance  from  the  Commerce  Department) 
(Status:  Answer  filed.) 

74.  Church  of  Scientology  of  California  v. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  et  al , 
CD.  California  Civil  No.  CV  74-3550  P.  (Plain- 
tiff seeks  materials  obtained  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  relating  to  the 
plaintiff's    activities    and    records    of    com- 


munications between  DEA  and  foreign  or 
domestic  pwllce  authorities  relating  to  plain- 
tiff or  similarly  named  alleged  entitles) 
(Status:  Answer  filed) . 

75.  William  Tobin  v.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. N.D.  III.  ClvU  No.  74  C  3583  (Plaintiff 
seeks  all  notes,  memoranda  etc.  relating  to 
certain  antitrust  matters  and  litigation  in- 
volving a  bedding  manufacturer  from  the 
AntitrusL  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment) . 

76.  Program  Funding  Inc.  v.  Brennan,  et 
al..  W.D.  N.Y.  ClvU  No.  Clv.-74-566  (Plaintiff 
seeks  various  materials  allegedly  relating  to 
denial  of  a  funding  request  submitted  by  it 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  funding  a 
plan  for  job  training  for  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons  In  New  York  State). 
1  Status:  Answer  filed  and  preliminary  In- 
junction denied) . 

77.  Edward  A.  Kohn,  et  al.  v.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  et  al..  D.  D.C. 
Civil  No.  75-0053  (Plaintiffs  seek  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding 
allegations  directed  at  the  Mississippi  State 
Office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration) 
(Status:  summons  Issued). 

78.  Paul  Lawrence,  et  al.  v.  General  Serv- 
ice Administration.  D,  Mass.,  ClvU  No.  75- 
168-7  (Plaintiff  seeks  records  which  directly 
or  Indirectly  relate  to  preparation  of  a  draft 
environmental  Impact  statement  regarding  a 
proposed  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  library- 
museum  complex)  (Status:  summons  Is- 
sued) . 

79.  Melvin  H.  T.  Cole,  M.D.  v.  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  et  al..  D.  Conn., 
Ci\il  No.  N  75-5  (the  Complaint  seeks  Infor- 
mation allegedly  obtained  hi  the  course  of  an 
FBI  investigation  concerning  plaintiff) 
I  Status :  summons  Issued ) . 

80.  Lenard  Wallace  Nolen.  Sr.  v,  Schlesin- 
ger.  M.D.  Ga.  Civil  No.  75-22-MAC  (Plaintiff 
seeks  his  medical  se-vice  records)  (Status: 
s\uiimons  Issued). 

81.  Cornelius  H.  Edge  v.  United  States  of 
America,  N.D.  111.,  Civil  No.  75-C-254  (Plain- 
tiff seeks  documents  allegedly  pertinent  to 
any  collateral  attack  of  his  conviction) 
(Status:  Defendants  Motion  to  Dismiss 
pending). 

82.  The  Journal-Courier,  et  al.  v.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  D. 
Conn.,  ClvU  No.  N-75-28  (Plaintiffs  seek  a 
list  of  all  persons  enrolled  in  CETA,  Title  I 
or  III,  summer  1974  youth  progi-ams  admin- 
istered by  the  City  of  New  Haven,  Conn.) 
(Status:  summons  Issued). 

83.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  v.  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  et  al.,  D.  D.C. 
Civil  No.  75-0183  (Plaintiff  seeks  documents 
considered  by  OSHA  in  connection  with  reg- 
ulations (promulgated  October  4,  1974) 
limiting  occupational  exposure  to  vinyl 
chloride)     (Status:    summons   issued). 

84.  Charles  O.  Porter  v.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  D.  Oregon.  Civil  No.  75-156.  (Plaintiff 
seeks  copies  of  alleged  CIA  investigatory  file 
and  other  records  relating  to  him  (Status 
Answer  filed). 

85.  John  Doe  v.  Acree.  D.  D.C.  Civil  No. 
75-0257  (Plaintiff  seeks  data  allegedly  in- 
cluded in  the  Treasury  Enforcement  Com- 
munications System  concerning  him) 
(Status:  summons  issued). 

86.  Harold  Weisberg  v.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice,  et  al.,  D.  D.C  Civil  No. 
75-0226  (Plaintiff  seeks  spectrographic  anal- 
ysis made  by  the  FBI  for  the  Warren  Com- 
mission and,  from  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  tests  allegedly 
performed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  Warren  Commission  or  on  Its 
behalf  In  connection  with  the  investigation 
into  President  Kennedy's  assassination) 
(Status:  simimons  issued) . 

87.  Yolando  Cano  Almeida  v.  Chapman, 
N.D.  111..  ClvU  No.  75C416  (Plaintiff  seeks 
copies  of  all  documents  and  reports  upon 


which  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  based  a  decision  to  reprimand  plain- 
tiff)   (Status:  summons  issued). 

88.  Robert  S.  Cooper  Jr.  v.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  et  al.,  M.D.  La..  CivU  No.  75-69 
(Plaintiff  seeks  a  Navy  Aircraft  Accident  In- 
vestigation Report)  (Status:  summons 
issued) . 

89.  Waterman  Heights  Nursing  Home  Inc.. 
et  al.  V.  Weinberger,  et  al..  D.  R.I,.  Civil  No. 
750063  (The  Providence  Journal  Co,  is  seek- 
ing to  intervene  In  an  action  seeking  to 
enjoin  disclosure  of  certain  Medicare  cost 
reports  and  seeks  to  file  a  cross-claim  against 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  obtain  the  reports) 
(Status:    Motion    to    Intervene    pending). 

90.  Maxwell  Broadcasting  Corp  v.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  N.D.  Texas,  Civil 
No.  3-75-0318-P  (Plaintiff  seeks  inter  alia. 
all  records  relating  investigation  of  activities 
of  any  personnel  of  the  Texas  National  Guard 
from  1973  to  the  present  and  all  records 
which  relate  to  the  subject  matter  or  dis- 
position of  the  requested  records)  (Status: 
Summons  Issued ) . 

91.  Vanessa  Rinz  v.  Bedell,  D.  DC.  Civil 
No.  75-0465  (Suit  challenging  regulations 
providing  fees  for  record  searches  published 
by  the  International  Trade  Commission) 
(Status:  Summons  issued) . 

92.  Stencel  Aero  Engineering  Corp.  v.  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  et  al..  N.D.  Calif  . 
CivU  No.  C75-0586  SAW  (Plaintiff  seeks  a 
document  entitled  ".Suggestion",  No.  FTC- 
44-72,  allegedly  with  the  stibject  matter  of 
•stlffener  rise  deflector")  (Status:  Summons 
issued) . 

93.  Dean  Francis  Pace  v.  Lvnn.  CD.  Calif., 
CivU  No.  CV-75-1167  RJK  i  Plaintiff  seeks  a 
copy  of  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Manual ) 
(Statvis:  Summons  Issued) . 

94.  William  B.  Richardson  v.  Young,  et  al., 
W.D.  Pa..  CivU  Action  No.  75-298  (Plaintiff 
seeks  information  concerning  receipts,  ex- 
penditures and  other  budgetary  data  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency)  (Status:  An- 
swer filed ) . 

95.  William  B.  Richardsov  v.  J.  T.  Suohr. 
W.D.  Pa.,  CivU  No.  75-297  (Plaintiff  seeks  to 
obtain  information  concerning  receipts,  ex- 
penditures and  other  budgetary  data  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency — the  defendant 
in  this  suit  Is  a  Treasury  Department  official) 

( Status :  Answer  filed ) . 

96.  Thomas  G.  Manos  v.  Taylor,  et  al.,  M.D. 
Pa.,  Civil  No.  75-150  (Plaintiff  seeks  access 
to  his  entire  central  prison  file  in  suit  against 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons)  (Status:  Summons 
issued) . 

97.  Margaret  Oglesby  v.  United  States  Army 
ROTC  Instructor  Group.  M.D.  Tenn.,  CivU  No. 
75-074-NA-CV  (Plaintiff  seeks  access  to  the 
contents  of  any  file  which  defendant  might 
have  on  her,  including  any  notes,  correspond- 
ence, reports,  evaluations  or  other  records) 
(Status:  Summons  Issued) . 

98.  Le7iard  Wallace  Nolen,  Sr.  v.  Schlesinger. 
et  al..  M.D.  Ga.,  Civil  No.  75-22 -NAC  (Plain- 
tiff seeks  inter  alia  to  have  access  to  all  of 
his  mUltary  service  records) . 
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Philip  Kcte.  et  al.  v.  Hampton,  et  al..  D. 
D.C,  ClvU  No.  75-0543  (Plaintiffs  seek  to 
obtain  evaluation  reports,  status  reports  and 
reports  of  special  Investigations  regarding 
the  GEO  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion prepared  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Staff  after  March  30.  1972,  and  all  re- 
ports regarding  political  clearance  of  Sched- 
ule A  attorneys  by  any  Federal  agency) 
(Status:  Summons  issued). 

Bernard  Fensterwald,  Jr.  v.  United  States 
CI. A..  ED.  Va.,  ClvU  No.  75-282-A  (Plaintiff 
seeks  alleged  CIA  security  files  and  any 
other  records  of  any  sought  which  relate  to 
him.)    (Summons  dated  AprU  15,  1975). 

Richard  J.  DeFina  v.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  et  al.,  E.D.  N.Y.,  ClvU  No.  75 
C  591  (Plaintiff  seeks,  inter  alia,  records  re- 
lating to  him  compUed  by  the  FBI.  Depsirt- 
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ment  of  Justice,  Drug  Knforcemeht  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Veterans  Admlnjutration). 

Nichijo  Shaka  v.  Veterans 
D.  Hawaii,  ClvU  No.  75-0118  (Plafctlff 
all  records  relating  to  the  grantln{ ; 
of  forfeiture  of  plaintiff's  Veteran 
( Complaint  filed  April  23,   1975 ) . 

Military   Audit   Pro-ject   v.   Kett 
(Plaintiff  seeks  all  monthly  annv  al 
performed   by   the   Defense   Conti  act 
Agency  at  Lockheed,  Georgia  fro  n 
the  present  pertaining  to  the  all  >catlon 
Government  facilities  and  produc  tlon 
as  between  commercial  and  governfnent 
and  DCAA  regular  reports  In  ann 
pertaining  to  Inter-company  cost 
from  1S66  to  the  present  between 
California  and  Lockheed,  Georgli 
poses  of  performing  the  C5A  proJe(  t 
mons  dated  April  30,   1975). 

Richard  S.  Kaye  v.  Arthur  F 
N.Y.,  Civil  Action  No.  75  CIV  1872 
seeks  a  summary  of  a  meeting  an(  I 
ular  letter  concerning  the  acquis  t 
corporation  of  certain  additional 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
serve  System).  (Status:  Summons 
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Morton  H.  Halperin  v.  Departme 
D.   DC.   Civil   Action   No.   75-0674 
seeks  a  copy  of  the  "Background 
ference  of   the   Secretary  of 
ber  3,  1974")    (Summons  dated 

Morton  H.  Halperin  v.   Natiom:^ 
Council,  et  al.  D.  DC.  ClvU 
0675    (Plaintiff   seeks   a   documen 
listing   the   numbers   and   titles 
tional  Security  Council  Studies 
issued  since  1969)   (Status: 
May  1,  1975) 

Morton  H.  Halperin  v.  William 
D.  D.C..  Civil  Action  No.  75-0676 
seeks  the  file  allegedly  containinj 
tral  Intelligence  agency  budget 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  file 
statement  of  expenditures  for  pu 
by  the  CIA  for  fiscal  year  1974 
Summons  dated  May  1,  1975) 

Morton  H.  Halperin  v.  William 
D.  DC,  Civil  Action  No.  75-067T 
seeks  a  report  allegedly  on  CI.^ 
activities  sent  by  the  Director  ol 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  to  the 
(Status:  Summons  dated  May  I, 

Falcon  Enterprises.  Inc.  v 
Commission,  et  al..  W.  D.  Mo.. 
No.   75  Civ.   296-W-4    (Plaintiff 
alia,  various  documents  relating 
FTC   proceedings).    (Action   filed 
1975  and  dismissed  from  the 
1975) 

Thomas  F.  Deuel,  MD,  et  al. 
D.  DC,  Civil  Action  No.  75-0682 
seek    a   variety   of   Information 
denial  of  an  application  for  a  labo^ 
tlon  sought  by  plaintiffs  for  a 
keeper    or    Maid    from    the 
Labor).    (Status:    Summons 
1975) 

David  R.  Merrell,  et  al.  v. 
Market   Committee  of   the 
System,   D.    D.C..   ClvU   Action 
(Plaintiffs  seek  release  of  recordi 
actions  taken  at  Federal  Open 
mittee    Meetings    without    delay) 
Summons   dated   May   8,    1975) 

Washington  Research  Project 
Department  of  H£.W.,  et  al.,  D. 
Action  No.   75-0743    (Plaintiff 
research  plans  and  progress 
to  grant  applications  for  researcl  > 
by  NIH)    (Status:    Summons 
1975) 

Michael   H.    Hrynko,    et    al.    v 
ED.    Pa.,    Civil    Action    No. 
tiffs   seek   copies   of   their   payrol 
trartscrlpts) .       (United       States 
served  April  24,  1975 — Complaint 
ruary  27,  1975) 
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Richard  J.  DeFina  v.  Kelley,  S.D.N.Y., 
ClvU  Action  No.  75  Civ.  2119  (Plaintiff 
seeks  a  copy  of  his  file  from  the  FBI,  dis- 
closure of  the  file  and  $1,000,000.00  in  dam- 
ages). (Status:  Summons  dated  May  5, 
1975) 

Wallace  H.  Campbell,  et  al.  v.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  D.  Colo.,  Civil  Action 
No.  75-494  (Plaintiffs  seek  a  personnel  in- 
formation evaluation  report  on  the  ERL ' 
NOAA  Boulder  Laboratories).  (Status: 
Summons  Issued  May  8.  1975) 

Dennis  LeRoy  Hagen  v.  VS.  Army  Re- 
serve Center,  Superior  Court.  State  of  Ari- 
zona, Maricopa  County,  Case  No.  C312055 
(Plaintiff  seeks  all  records  relating  to  him 
and  two  attempts  to  have  him  placed  on 
active  duty  and  damages).  (Summons  dated 
April  28.  1975  and  plaintiffs  Motion  to  Dis- 
miss dated  May  7,  1975) 

Emile  de  Antonio  v.  Colby,  et  al.,  D.D.C.. 
Civil  Action  No.  75-0761  (Plaintiff  seeks 
disclosure  of  certain  files  in  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency's  possession  relating  to  him 
and  to  three  specified  flhriS).  (Status:  Sum- 
mons dated  May  12,  1975) 

Consinners  Union  of  United  States.  Inc. 
et  al.  V.  Consumer  Products  Safety  Com- 
mUsi-'n.  et  al.,  D.C..  Civil  Action  No.  75- 
0705.  (Plaintiffs  seeks  documents  sub- 
mitted by  television  set  manufacturers  to 
tiie  CPSC  concerning  television-related  ac- 
cidents and  resulting  *rom  CPSC  process- 
ing of  such  submitted  documents). 
(Status:  Svimmons  Issued ) 

Juanita  J.  Worthen  v.  Resor.  et  al.,  W.D. 
Ky.,  ClvU  Action  No.  75-0037P(G)  (Plain- 
tiff seeks  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Investi- 
gation of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  concern- 
ing a  fatal  accident  of  plaintiff's  husband. 
(Status:    Summons  dated  May  6,   1975) 

SCM  Corp.  V.  Schlesinger.  N.D.  111.,  Civil 
Action  No.  75-C-1430  (Plaintiff  seeks  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Manual,  documents 
relating  to  a  number  of  specified  contracts 
or  audit  reports.  (Status:  Summons  Issued 
May  6,  1975) 

Gregory  Ellsworth  v.  Mittendorf.  N.D.  Calif.. 
Civil  Action  No.  C-75-0914  WTS  (Plaintiff 
seeks  relief,  including,  inter  alia,  release  of 
the  identity  of  an  alleged  informer  who  pro- 
vided information  which  allegedly  resulted  in 
a  decision  by  the  Navy  to  separate  him  from 
the  mUitary.  (Status:  Summons  dated  May  8, 
1975) 

Edward  E.  Lucas  v.  Goodernont,  et  al.,  E.D. 
Jlich.,  Civil  Action  No.  5-70695  (Plaintiff 
seeks  information  from  the  files  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Howell,  Michigan). 
(Status:   Summons  dated  April  21,  1975) 

Chesapeake-Portsmouth  Broadcasting  Corp. 
V.  FCC,  D.D.C..  ClvU  Action  No.  75-0787 
(Plaintiff  seeks  a  copy  of  a  si>ccific  adminis- 
trative complaint  filed  with  the  FCC). 
(Status:  Summons  dated  May  15,  1975) 

LeRoy  Collier  v.  United  States  of  America. 
ED.  Mich.,  ClvU  Action  No.  5-70151  (Plaintiff 
seeks  documents  which  he  alleges  are  perti- 
nent to  any  collateral  attack  he  may  inter- 
pose against  a  particular  criminal  convic- 
tion). (Status:  Summons  received  by  U.S. 
Attorney's  0;.lce  on  April  29,  1975) 

Carl  Ott  V.  Levi,  et  al.,  E.D.  Mo.,  Civil  Action 
No.  75-440C(l)  (Plaintiff  seeks  records  per- 
taining to  files  at  a  Veterans'  Admlnistratlcn 
Hospital  in  1954).  (Status:  Summons  dated 
May  15,  1975) 

Orange  County  Vegetable  Improvement 
Cooperative  Association,  Iric.  v.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  D.D.C.  ClvU  Action  No.  75- 
0842  (Plaintiff  seeks  an  alleged  opinion  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  interpreting  Public  Law  No.  93- 
237).  (Summons  dated  May  23,  1975) 

Karen  A.  Kroll  v.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  et  al.,  E.D.  Mich., 
Civil  Action  No.  570917  (Plaintiff  chaUenges 
fees  for  duplication  of  records).  (Status: 
Summons  dated  May  16,  1975) 


Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc.  v.  FTC,  N.D. 
111.,  Civil  Action  No.  75-C-1669  (Plaintiff 
seeks  materials  allegedly  pertaining  to  pend- 
ing FTC  administrative  proceedings  and  an 
injunction  restraining  the  proceeding) . 
(Status:  Summons  dated  May  23.  1975;  TRO 
denied  by  District  Court  and  Stay  denied  by 
Court  of  Appeals) 

Richard  J.  DeFina  v.  Williams,  et  al., 
S.D.N.Y.,  Civil  Action  No.  75-2362  (Plaintiff 
seeks,  infer  alia,  material  deleted  from  docu- 
ments supplied  to  him  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  Bureau  of  Personnel  Investiga- 
tions). (Status:  Summons  dated  May  19. 
1975) 

FOIA    CASE    LIST JUNE,    1975 

Bernard  Fenstericaid.  Jr.  v.  CIA.  D.  DC. 
Civil  Action  No.  75-0897  (Plaintiff  seeks  the 
complete  computer  print-out  on  five  persons 
who  were  involved  in  the  CIA  investigation 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy) 
(Status:  Summons  dated  June  2,  1975) 

Retail  Credit  Company  v.  FTC.  D.  D.C.. 
Civil  Action  No.  74-0895  (Plaintiff  seeks  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  FTC's  investigation 
and  production  of  an  administrative  pro- 
ceeding Involving  plaintiff  and  relating  to 
the  Credit  Reporting  Industry)  (Status: 
Summons  dated  June  2,  1975) 

Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Inc.  v. 
FTC.  et  al..  D.  DC,  ClvU  Action  No.  7.5-0898 
(Plaintiff  seeks  documents  pertaining  to  a 
proposed  trade  regulation  rule  for  food  ad- 
vertising) (status:  Summons  dated  Mav  30, 
1975) 

Philadelphia  Neicspapers,  Inc.  et  al.  v. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  et  al..  E.D.  Pa.. 
Civil  Action  No.  75-1523  (Plaintiff  seeks  In- 
formation submitted  by  individuals  to  Parole 
Board  regarding  a  particular  application  fcr 
parole)  (Status:  Summons  filed  Mav  3  , 
1975) 

Robert  H.  McManus  v.  Farer.  D.  Cole, 
Civil  Action  No.  75-596  (Plaintiff  seeks  no- 
tices of  possible  violation  and  related  mate- 
rials on  certain  cases  from  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration)  (Status:  Summon.s 
dated  June  2,  1975) 

Billy  Gayle  Henry  v.  Kelley.  ED.  Va..  Civil 
Action  No.  243-72-N  (Plaintiff  seeks  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  criminal  investigation  of 
a  case  to  which  he  was  a  party)  (Status: 
Complaint  received  from  plaintiff  June  3, 
1975) 

Stephen  W.  Salant  v.  left,  et  al.,  D.  DC, 
Civil  Action  No.  75-0909  (Plaintiff  seeks  five 
rolls  of  35mm  camera  film  that  allegedly 
played  a  roll  in  the  indictment  and  convic- 
tion of  perjury  of  Alger  Hiss)  (Status:  Sum- 
mons dated  June  5,  1975) 

Robert  Thomas  Wood  v.  CIA,  MD.  Fla., 
Civil  Action  No.  75-366-CIV-T-K  (Plaintiff 
seeks  documents  which  would  allegedly  clar- 
ify the  CIA's  connection  with  the  publication 
of  two  specified  books)  (Status:  Summons 
dated  June  2,  1975) 

Joseph  W.  Mathews  v.  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency,  N.D.  Ala..  ClvU  Action  No. 
75-G-0649-S  (Plaintiff  seeks  certain  specified 
contracts  and  materials  pertaining  thereto 
and  Information  In  the  financial  file  of  a 
particular  company  and  certain  other  mate- 
rials) (Status:  Summons  dated  May  29, 
1975) 

Peter  H.  Irons  v.  Levi,  D.  Mass.,  ClvH  Action 
No.  75-2215-T  (Plaintiff  seeks  two  FBI  re- 
ports entitled  Soviet  Espionage  Activities;  a 
communication  from  the  FBI  to  the  Secretary 
of  State;  records  relating  to  an  interview 
held  between  Whlttaker  Chambers  and  the 
FBI  Special  Agents  on  December  3  or  4,  1948; 
access  to  all  rolls  of  microfilm  relating  to 
the  Alger  Hiss  case  and  any  records  relating 
to  the  attempts  to  determine  the  authen- 
ticity of  said  microfilm;  all  records  relating 
to  or  reflecting  on  a  specified  individual  dur- 
ing a  specified  period;  records  relating  to  a 
typewriter  and  of  documents  thought  to  be 
owned  or  possessed  by  Alger  Hiss  and  relat- 
ing thereto;    and  certain  State  Department 
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documents  relating  to  Alger  Hiss  allegedly  In 
the  possession  of  tlie  Department  of  Justice) 
(Status:  Stunmous  dated  June  5,  1975) 

S.  D.  C.  Development  Corp.  v.  Weinberger, 
CD.  Calif.,  ClvU  Action  No.  CV  76-1799-lH 
I  Plaintiff  seeks  a  copy  of  a  specified  .set  of 
I-  ^mputer  tapes  and  chatlenge.s  the  price  for 
milking  said  tapes  avaUable)  (Status:  Siim- 
aiiiiis  dated  May  28.  Iii75| 

JonrpU  il.  Larrivce  v.  Etiuurd  T.  Coyne, 
.--.D.  N.Y..  Civil  Action  No.  7a-  Civ.  1178 
•  PlBinllU  .seefcs  to  require  the  Bureau  oi  Ciis- 
'  .nuts  u>  release  all  documents  iu  their  files 
liiat  rel.ite  to  him)  (Status:  Summons  dated 
MiTch  11,  1976) 

Meade  Data  Central  Inc.  v.  U  S.  lirpurtiiunt 
oj  the  Air  Force,  et  ul.,  D.  D.C.  (Plaintiff 
.ffk.s  eiRht  internal  Air  Force  Memoranda 
prepared  prior  to  execution  oi  a  lii.-v::'..siii;; 
agreement)  (St.itus:  Summons  (iatcii  J>nic  !', 
1975)    (C.A.  75-0927) 

Daniel  Nix  v.  Federal  Liircaii  hi  Inrcxiigu- 
lion.  D.  S.C,  Civil  Act'ou  No.  75-935  (Plalu- 
liff  seeks  an  FBI  investigative  report  per- 
t:Uniug  to  inm)  (Statii.s:  Sninmoi.s  dated 
June  4,  1975) 

Ptjler  Caincjn  v.  Depart  i.wnt  of  Jv..stu-v, 
S.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  Action  No.  75  Civ.  25 V4  (Plain- 
tiff seeks  all  records  coutatnint,  iui'orniation 
referred  to  him  which  are  pfisco.ied  by  the 
KBI)   (Status:  Summons  dated  Mav  30,  1975) 

Alger  Ui.-i.->,  ct  al.  v.  U.Sji.,  et  til.,  S.D.  N.Y., 
Civil  Action  No.  75  Civ.  2603  (PlainUa'  seeks 
live  rolls  of  luiiuoiilin  found  by  agents  of 
iho  Committee  ou  Unaincricau  Activities  of 
ihe  Hou.se  of  Rt;i>ri.'seuiai,i\es  m  a  punipkUi) . 
(Status:  Summons  dated  June  5,  197o) 

Hyde  Park  Project  Corp  v.  Acrcc,  SX».  N.Y., 
ClvU  Action  No.  75-Civ-2713  (Plaintiff  seeks 
aU  evidence  and  Uiformatiou  po&>cs.s<?d  by 
the  United  Stute.s  Customs  Service  relating 
to  the  country  oriyin  on  ccriaiu  Reed  Fenc- 
ing Purchase  by  plaintiff).  (SLttus;  Sum- 
mons dated  June  5,  1975) 

JefSrey  R.  McDonald  v.  Levi,  D.  D.C,  ClvU 
Action  No.  75-  0058  ( Plaintiff  seeks  all  In- 
ternal memoituida  of  tJie  Jtistice  Department 
relating  to  and  leading  up  to  the  authority 
to  submit  a  crriaia  matter  U)  a  Grand  Jury) 
(Status:  Summon:;  dated  June  12.  1970) 

?Iaxwell  Broadcasting  Corporation  v.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  NJD. 
Texas,  Civil  Action  No.  3-75-0421B  (Plaintiff 
;:eeks  all  annual  financial  reports  fiieii  with 
the  FCC  .since  1966  ou  a  specified  corpora- 
tion) (Status:  Summons  dated  June  9,  1075) 

Robert  B.  Borosage  v.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  et  al.,  D.  D.C.  CivU  Action  No.  75- 
0944  (Plaintiff  seeks  aU  documents  submitted 
by  the  CIA  to  the  Rockefeller  Commission 
regarding  plans  or  discussions  of  assassina- 
tion of  foreign  leaders)  (Status:  Summons 
dated  June  11,  1975) 

Louis  Kruh  v.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, E.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  Action  No.  75-C-909 
(Plaintiff  seeks  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
from  President  Truman  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Secretary  of  State  dated  Octo- 
ber 24,  1952  which  created  the  National 
Security  Agency)  (Status:  Summons  dated 
June  10,  1975) 

PMlip  J.  Goldberg  v.  U.S.  Government,  CJ3. 
Calif.,  Civil  Action  No.  75-1934-WME  (Plain- 
tiff seeks,  iiiter  alia.  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigatory files  regarding  alleged  investiga- 
tions of  which  plaintiff  was  the  subject). 
I  Status:  Summons  dated  June  9,  1975) 

Philip  J.  Goldberg  v.  U.S.  Government  Pos- 
tnl  Serricc,  et.  al.,  CX>.  Caltf.,  ClvU  Action 
No.  75-1715-RJK  (Plaintiff  seeks  dociunents 
aUei^edly  pertaining  to  an  Investigation  of 
iiimself  or  the  company  with  which  plaintiff 
•Aas  associated  from  the  Postal  Service). 
iSUitus:  Stunmons  dated  May  20.  1975) 

Stc-plien  May  v.  Central  Intelligence 
Awn-  y,  et  al.,  S.D.  Calif.,  Civil  Action  No. 
CD75-1981  (Plaintiff  seeks  any  record  or 
document  containing  plaintiff's  name  or 
periainlns  to  plaintiff  from  the  CIA) 
iSt.ttus:  Summons  dated  June  12,  1975) 


Ah^in  H.  Goldstein  v.  Levi,  D.  DC.  Civil 
Action  No.  75-0993  (Plaintiff  seeks  certain 
materials  In  the  Department  of  Justice  files 
pertaining  to  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenbert'  and 
Morton  Sobell.  (Status:  Summons  dated 
June  13,  19761 

North  American  Telephone  .Asio-  iation  v. 
rcc.  D.  DC.  Civil  Action  No.  76-0992  (Plain- 
tiff .seeks  documents  generated  \uider  the 
auspicious  of  a  Pederal-Stat«  Joint  Bo.ird 
convened  for  'he  purposes  of  PCC  docket  No. 
115'2H)  (Status:  Summons  dated  Jtuie  19. 
in7.Tl 

Jar  M.  Unrix  v.  Di'purinunt  of  .ioriciillure, 
ND.  Ala..  Civil  Action  No.  75- M- 0687  (Plaln- 
liT  .^eeks  documents  related  to  his  alleged 
violation.^  of  the  Horse  Prntco'inn  Act) 
(.Status:  Summons  dated  June  11,  1975) 

Philip  J.  Goldberg  v.  f.S.  Governinrnt. 
tiureuH  of  PicsoM.  et  al..  CD.  Ctllf..  Civil 
Action  No.  CV75-193.'>-R  (Plaintiff  seeks  aU 
Bureau  cf  Prisons  materials  pertftininu  to  the 
detention  and  p«r<3!e  of  a  Denied  former  in- 
mate in  a  Federal  prls'in.  i.St»tu.s;  .Summons 
dated  June  n.  197.''i) 

Jtiiin  Fo.'idick  Emery  v.  Lai.te.  rl  ol  .  D.  D.C. 
ClvU  Action  No.  75-0381  (Plaintiff  seeks  docu- 
ments related  to  plaintiff's  employmoni  with 
the  World  Pood  Pi'ogram.  i Status:  Answer 
filed  AprU  25,  1975) 

Chii'ch  Of  Scirululogy  of  Cnlifornia  v. 
United  States  Postal  Seroke.  ct  nl..  CD.  Calif.. 
CivU  Action  No.  75-2004R  (Plaintiff  seeks  all 
Uoctiments  held  by  the  Postal  Service  relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  the  actlvltieR  and  opera- 
tion of  .Scientology,  all  scieiuoloiiy  organiza- 
tions and  the  alleged  fotnider  of  Scientology. 
(Status:  Riminvins  d»tcd  June  23.  1075) 

Randy  Tayhtr  v.  FBI.  N.D.  Texas,  Civil 
.\ctiou  No.  CA  3-75-757-B  (Plal)i!i;l  .'^eeks  all 
TBI  rttx'umenis  concernUig  him)  (Satus: 
Su;i>;noiis  dated  June  18,  1975) 

Lord  &  Tuiilor  v.  United  Slatvs  Dc)hirnacnt 
(ij  Labor,  ct  al.,  SJD.  New  York.  CivU  Action 
No.  75  CIV.  2839  (Plaintiff  seeks  Volume  3 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  Field  Opera- 
tioiis  Haiidlwok)  (Status:  Suuunojis  dated 
June  13,  19751 

Robert    T.   Burl-r   v.  KrVcv,  D.D.C,   ClvU 

Action  No _  (Plslntlff  seeks  records  per- 

lalnins  to  his  trial)    (Status:   Received  bv 
FBI  June  17,  1975) 

David  R.  Gras.sctti  v.  Weinberger,  ct  al., 
N.D.  Cnllf.,  Civil  Action  No.  C73  1198-SC 
(Plaintiff  seeks,  inter  alia.  Internal  memo- 
randa regarding  research  plaintiff  conducted 
in  relation  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute) 
(Stattis:  Summons  dated  June  11,  1975) 

St.  Lovis  Post-Dispatch  and  Richard  Dud- 
man  V.  F.B.I.  and  Department  of  Justice, 
D.D.C.  Civil  Action  No.  75-1025  (Plaintiffs 
seek  records  pertaining  to  the  individual 
plaintiff  and  pertaining  to  tlie  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch) 
(Status:  Stimmons  dated  June  25,  1976) 

Grandriew  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  v.  Smith, 
ct  al.,  W.D.  Mo..  CivU  Action  No.  75CV425- 
W-4  (Plaintiff  seeks  the  complete  file  In  the 
ease  of  "Martin  City  Application")  (Stattis: 
Summons  dated  Jmie  20, 1975) 

Vladislav  Beta  v.  Kelley,  NX).  Calif..  Civil 
Action  No.  75-1106 -SW  (Plaintiff  seeks  aU 
records  which  the  FBI  maintains  on  the 
plaintiff)  (Statu."?:  Summons  dated  June  11, 
1975) 

Vladislav  Bevc  v.  Henry  Kissinger,  etc.. 
N.D.  Calif.,  Civil  Action  No.  75-1107-RPP 
(Plaintiff  seeks  a  copy  of  any  and  aU  records 
which  the  Department  of  State  maintains 
on  plaintiff)  (Status:  Summons  dated  June 
11,1975) 

David  Gregory  Moreno  v.  Enright,  D.  Colo., 
Civil  No.  75-M-634  (Plaintiff  seeks  state- 
ments of  policy  and  administrative  staff 
mantials  concerning  the  standards  utilized 
In  determining  after  an  Investigation  has 
been  made  which  has  utUlzed  federal  re- 
sources, whether  a  ciimlnal  case  Involving  a 
narcotics  transaction  Is  to  be  filed  and  prose- 
cuted in  the  U.S.  District  Court  or  the  State 
Courts  of  the  Slate  of  Colorado ) 


Roberto  RcTarh  Bcnite:  v.  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Comm'n,  D.  Puerto  Rico,  Civil  Action 
No.  75-679  (Plaintiff  seeks  a  copy  of  any 
studies  to  wliich  NRC  had  access,  regarding 
the  probable  existence  of  hydrocarbon  depos- 
its in  Puerto  Rico  or  "adjacent  waters) 
(Status:  Summons  dated  June  20,  1975) 
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Oi)en  America,  et  al.  v.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  et  al..  D.  D.C,  Civil  Action  No. 
75-1045  (Plaintiffs  seek  (1)  a  full  and  com- 
plete copy  of  (he  report  to  the  President 
made  by  the  Commission  on  CIA  Activities, 
and  ( 2 )  copies  of  any  drafts  of  the  report  of 
the  Commlssiou  which  relate  to  CIA  com- 
plicity in  any  afi,sassinations  (Status:  Svm- 
mon.s  dated  June  27,  1975) 

Church  of  Scientology  of  California,  Inc. 
V.  Colby,  et  nl..  D.  DC.  Civil  Action  No.  75- 
11)48  (Plaintiff  seeks  all  record.^  and  informa- 
tion maintained  hy  the  CIA  relating  or  per- 
taining to  the  evlstence.  activities  and  opera- 
lion  of  Stientolotry  organizations,  and  L.  Ron 
Hubbard,  the  Pounder  of  Scientology,  ete.) 
(Stat>t,:  SiimmouiA  duted  June  30.  1975) 

Elaine  M.  Wi/von  v.  William  O.  Miller,  W 
D.  Wash..  Civil  Action  No.  C75-431S  (Plain- 
tiff seeks  reooininende<l  dedslon  made  by 
Hearing  Examiner  a.ssiijned  to  hear  her  eoin- 
plaint  made  piu-sviant  to  42  U.S.C  2000e  IC 
t'onvarded  by  him  to  the  .Secretary  of  tlie 
Nav>-  for  final  dc»-itioii)  i  Status:  summons 
dated  Jime  16.  1975) 

Nova  Maria  Arkekrta  v.  Pairvre  Agcn'-v 
and  Jninr<s  Hale.  N.D.  Okla..  Civil  Action  No. 
75-C'-2.}4  (Plaintiff  seeks  ballots  from  the 
Pawnee  Trtlj.al  Election  of  May  3,  197.'}) 
(.Staius:  Complaint  riled  June  16,  lfl7,'i) 

Leonard  J.  Sonde  v.  United,  et  al..  M.D. 
I'a..  Civil  Action  No.  7.t-«75  (PlaintUT  seeks 
aU  correspondence  iueinor«uda.  etc.  be'v.een 
agents  of  the  U.S.  (■(.neei-ninp  a  fii'-I<iM'.;h 
for  petitioner*  iSt.itus:  .Suirrmons  da'ed 
June  13,  1975) 

Guy  Diviaio  v.  Cliircnre  M.  Kelh'p.  et  ul.. 
S  D.  Iiid.,  Civil  Action  No.  75-(J723  iPlal'itiff 
.seeks  all  rec4jrds  conccmin^-  him,  which  an- 
held  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.st1eation. 
CentnU  Intelligence  Agency  and  Drug  i;n- 
forcemeut  Administration)  (Status:  .\mend- 
ed  Complaint  filed  May  23,  1976) 

Gifford-Hill  rf-  Company.  Inc.  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  D.  DC.  Civil  Action  No. 
75-1033  (Plaintiff  seeks  to  enjoin  withhold- 
ing of  agency  records  and  to  order  defend- 
aut  to  produce  documents  behig  withheld 
by  them)  (Status:  Summons  dated  June  26 
1975) 

Emilc  de  AntoiUo  v.  Kelley,  ct  al.,  D.  DC  . 
CivU  Action  No.  75-1071  (Plaintiff  seeks  to 
compel  the  FBI  and  its  Director  to  disclose 
the  contents  of  FBI  files  relating  to  him  and 
Ills  work)  (Status:  Summons  dated  Julv  3. 
1975) 

Naticnuil  Consumer  Finance  A.-isociation  v. 
Federal  Trade  Com  mi.^aion .  et  al.,  D.  D.C. 
Civil  Action  No.  75-1072  (Pl.tlntlff  seeks  to 
enjoin  withholding  of  agency  records  and  to 
order  defendants  to  produce  documents  be- 
ing held  by  them)  (Status:  Summons  dated 
JiUy3,  1975) 

Block  Drug  Company,  Inc.,  v.  Fed<'riil 
Trade  Commission,  et  al.,  D.  D.C.  CivU  Action 
Xo.  75-1101  (Plaintiff  seeks  opinions.  Judg- 
ments and  policy  determinations  In  files 
oompUed  in  the  course  of  previous  FTC  In- 
vestigations directed  to  plaintiff  (Status: 
Summons  dated  JiUy  10. 1975) 

Ray  Elbert  Parker  v.  John  G.  Lorem,  et  ah. 
D.  D.C.  ClvU  Action  No.  76-1085  (PlaintUf 
seeks  to  order  audits  of  various  activities  of 
the  copyright  office  and,  thereafter,  to  have 
copies  of  findings  supplied  to  tlie  court) 
(Status:  Sunimoiis  dated  July  8,  1975) 

Irving  H.  Ma.^on,  et  al.  v.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
et  al.,  EX>.  Va.,  CivU  Action  No.  75-505-A 
( Plaintiff  seeks  records  In  the  custody  of  the 
ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President  concern- 
ing teruiiuatiou  of  employment  of  Irving 
H.  Mason:  eviction  of  plaintiffs  from  govem- 
nient  owned  quarters;    sel/ure  of  jwrsonal 
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property  of  plaiutlffs  by  the 
Company;  harassment  by  the 
Company  of  Irving  H.  Mason,  et< 
Summons  dated  July  10,  1975) 
David   Klaus   and   Morton   H 
Notional   Se<nTity   Council,   et   a) 
ClvU  Action  No.  75-1093  (Plaiulifl 
I'oiial   Security   Actions    10   and 
{'residential    Memorandum   establ 
National  Security  Agency,  all 
ciirity  Council  Intelligeiioe  Direct 
since  lv)48)    t Status;  Summons  da 
1075) 

Harry  M.  Kaiz.  M.V.  v.  .Iclm 
United  States  Attorney  and  CIc 
of  the  Court.  M.D.  Fla.,  Civil  Action 
445-T-R  (Plaintiff  seeks  documeni 
pertinent  to  a  trial  which  lead  ti 
victlon)  (Status:  Suumioiis  date< 
1975) 

Michael  Meerepol.  aha  Roscnh 
et   ttl..  D.   D.C.   Action   No.   75-11 
tiff  seeks  material  pertaining  to 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  aud 
belli      (Status:     Summons    dated 
l<;75i 

PliUip  Goldberg  v.  U.S.  Gotciniiir 
Dcpoait     Insurance     Corp.     Agenc 
CD.  Calif..  Civil  Action  No.  CV  75 
(Plaintiff   seeks    information 
certain       named       financial 
(Status:  Summons  dated  July  9. 
Paul  E.  Shaver  v.  Levi,  et  ai.  V 
Georgia,  Civil  Action  No.  C75-1200*A 
tiff,  a  prisoner,  seeks  records  from 
(Status:  Show  Cause  Order  dated 
1975) 

Ronald     Radosh     v      Central 
Agency.  S.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  Action 
3371    (Plaintiff  seeks   any  files 
him)   (Status:  Summons  dated  Ju 
G.  Daniel  Walker  v.  John  Doe,  < 
Mo..   Civil  Action  No.   75-632C(l) 
seeks   military   records    pertaining 
(Status:   Summons  dated  Julv  17 

Carroll,  George  Morales  v.  F. 
Director  of   U.S.  Cnstovis  Agency 

Civil  Action  No.  (PlaUitlff 

to  and.  or  copies  of  the  records 
by  the  defendant  upon  him)    (StB 
tlon   for   Writ   of   Mandamus   filed 
1975) 

Ocean  Electric  Corporation  v 
of  the  Navy,  et  al.,  Civil  Action  No, 
E.D.  Va.  (Plaintiff  seeks  comments 
and  Loss  Adjustment  and  Gov 
nlcal  Evaluation  of  Ocean  Electric 
tlon's   Estimated    Costs    to    Compl  et 
tract)     (Status:    Summotis    dated 
1975) 

Lord,  Richard  H.  v.  W.  H.  Ranch 
et  al.,  W.  D.  Wash.,  Civil  Action 
138T   (Plaintiff  seeks  access  to 
within   his  central   prison   file   re 
previous  release   on   parole   from 
state  authorities)    (Status 
July  11,  1975) 

Saliley,  Lloyd  William  George  v 
E.D.  La.,  Civil  Action  No.  75-1831 
seeks  production  of  certain 
various  agenciee).    (Status:   Compl  i 
June  13,  1975) 

Wallrich,  Burt   v.   FBI.  et  al.. 
Civil  Action  No.  75-0420-N  (Plalntlf 
an  opportunity   to  examine  any 
tained  by  the  FBI  concerning  his 
(Status:  Summons  dated  July  22 
Herman.  Kathryn  Davis  v.  J.  Wi, 
dendorf.   D.   DC,   CivU   Action   No 
( Plalntlfi  seeks  copies  of  any  and  a 
memoranda,  findings,  or  any  othe 
documents,    pertaining    to    the    m 
action   status  of   Major   Brent   Ed^n 
008-43-94.  227-43-79-49.   United 
rine     Corps    Reserve).     (Status: 
dated  Jul;- 30,  1975) 

Goldberg.  Philip  J.  v.  FBI.  et  al., 
ClvU  Action  No.  CV  75-2509  JWC 
seeks    a    prelimlnarj    and    final    Ir 
aqalnst   withholding  Information 
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and  ordering  that  it  be  disclosed).  (Status: 
Summons  dated  Jtily  24,  1975) 

Anagnos,  Axis  v.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  CD.  Calif.,  ClvU  Action  No.  CV  75- 
2451  WMB  (Plaintiff  seeks  any  record,  docu- 
ment or  file  material  containing  plaintiff's 
name  or  pertaining  to  plalntlili.  (Status: 
Summons  dated  July  18.  1975) 

FahT.  Helen  v.  Dept.  of  Labor,  it  al..  D. 
N.J..  Civil  Action  No.  75-1286  (Plaintiff  seeks 
copies  of  Its  investigation  surrounding  the 
death  of  Complainants  husband  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1974).  (Status:  Suininoii.s  daied  July 
29.1975) 

Church  of  Scientology  of  California.  Inc.  v. 
Dept.  of  State.  CD.  Calif..  Civil  Action  No. 
75-25G2  (Plaintiff  seeks  all  records,  files  and 
inforniulion  relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
activities  and  or  operation  of  the  Churdi 
of  Scieiitoloii)  of  California;  records  con- 
cernlui;  any  oi  the  specified  marine  vessels 
where  the  Church  of  Scientology  has  at 
variou.-:  times  ii')w  and  in  the  past,  leased 
and  used  for  training  activities;  and  records 
of  transmission  of  any  liifornjatlon  and 
records  to  foreign  governments,  foreign  po- 
lice. Interpol  of  Internal  United  States  Muni- 
cipal or  Stale  agencies  regarding  the  Church 
of  Scientology  or  any  of  the  categories  des- 
ignated above).  (Statiis:  Summons  dated 
July  30.  1975) 

Baldwin,  Roy.  et  al.  v.  Jervis  Finney,  et  ah, 
D.  D.C.  Civil  Action  No.  75-1221  (Plaintiffs 
seek  any  and  all  materials  In  the  possession 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Maryland, 
pertaining  to  the  investigation  of  Spire  T. 
Agnew  which  led  to  his  plea  ot  nolo  con- 
teiulcrc  to  one  court  of  Federal  income  tas 
evasion  on  October  10.  1973)  (Statas:  Sum- 
mons d:ited  July  29,  1975) 

List  oi  Cases  H.\ndled  by  the  Civil  Dtvision 
Where  Plaintiffs  Seek  to  Enjoin  thb 
United  States  From  Releasing  Records  or 
Information,  July  31,  1975 

1.  Westiiighouse  Electric  Corp.  v.  Schlesin- 
ger.  E.D.  Va.,  CivU  No.  118-74-A  (EEO  In- 
formation) (Court  rendered  decision  favor- 
able to  plaintiff  and  defendants  have  ap- 
pealed). 

2.  General  Motors  Corp.  v.  Schlesinger, 
E.D.  Va.,  Clvn  No.  195-74-A  (EEO  informa- 
tion) (decided  favorably  to  plaintiff  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1974;  defendants  have  appealed) 
(A  suit  has  been  filed  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  seeking  access  to  the  same 
documents  which  are  the  subject  matter  of 
General  Motors  v.  Schlesinger — Rubin 
Robinson.  Ill  v.  Department  of  Defense, 
D.D.C.,  Civil  Action  No.  74-644). 

3.  The  Lawyers  Cooperative  Piiblisiiing  Co, 
V.  Schlesinger,  W.D.  N.Y.,  Civil  No.  74-212 
(EEO  Information)  (pending  on  our  Motion 
to  Dismiss  and  waiting  decision  after  trial). 

4.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  v.  Brennan.  D.  Colo., 
Civil  Action  No.  74-F  4  (EEO  Information) 
(proceedings  stayed) . 

5.  United  States  Steel  Corp.  v.  Schlesinger, 
E.D.  Va.,  ClvU  Action  No.  183-74-A  (EEO  in- 
formation) (On  appeal  after  decision  favor- 
able to  plaintiff  dated  September  20,  1974). 

6.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  v.  Schlesinger,  C.D, 
Calif.,  Civil  No.  CV-74-1195-BWW  (EEO  In- 
formation) (After  a  trial,  the  District  Court 
entered  judgment  for  defendant ) . 

7.  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company  v.  General 
Services  Administration,  D.D.C.,  Civil  No. 
2149-73  (Pending  In  District  Court  after 
Order  entered  on  September  10,  1974  par- 
tially favorable  to  defendants;  Court  of  Ap- 
peals denied  a  Stay  of  the  District  Court 
Order  and  dismissed  plaintiff's  appeal). 

8.  Charles  River  Park  "A",  Inc.  v.  Lynn, 
D.D.C.,  Civil  No.  1861-72  (PUianclal  infor- 
mation) (Pending  on  our  Petition  for  Re- 
hearing after  limited  reversal  by  Court  of 
Appeals  of  District  Court  decision  favorable 
to  plaintiff). 


9.  International  Engineering  Co.  v.  Rich- 
ardson, D.D.C.,  ClvU  No.  027-73  (On  appeal 
after  decision  favorable  to  plaintiff)  (SiUt  by 
Government  contrnctor  to  enjoin  release  of 
cert.Tln  technlcr^l  data). 

10.  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Alameda  Couiiti/. 
rt  al.  V.  Brennan,  N.D.  Calif.,  CivU  No.  C-73- 
0292-AJZ  (Order  overruling  objections  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  compelling  defend- 
ants to  produce  documents  |EEO  Informa- 
tion!  filed  March  26.  1075). 

11.  CUrtisler  Corporation  v.  Brennan.  ED. 
Mo..  CivU  No.  74-850C(4)  (EEO  Information) 
(Av.'alting  trial). 

12.  McDonnell  Dvtiglas  Corporation  v. 
Crrnnan.  et  a!..  E.D.  Mo.,  ClvU  No.  75-1030 
(I)  (EEO  Information)  (Awaiting  asslgn- 
mciil   to  trial) . 

}.i.  Emerson  Electric  Company  v.  Schle.f- 
vngcr.  rt  ah.  ED.  Mo.,  Civil  No."  75-35-C(2) 
(EEO  Infornr.ition)  (Av,-al(ing  assignment  to 
trln!). 

14.  Hciclett -Packard  Company  v.  ScUlesin- 
G'T.  ct  al..  D.D.C.,  Civil  No.  75-0225  (EEO 
In  fori  nation  I  (Case  will  probably  be  dis- 
inisred  by  p>;reement). 

15.  Oiiens-Corniny  Fiherglas  Corp.  v.  Brcn- 
i.nii.  et  ah,  N.D.  Ohio,  Civil  No.  C75-72  (EEO 
Information)  (Preliminary  Injunction  hear- 
ir.fi  .scheduled  i . 

IfJ.  Waterman  Hriijlits  Nursing  Home.  /?ic. 
el  al.  V.  Weinberger,  ct  ah,  D.  R.I.,  Civil  No. 
75-73  (Suit  to  enjohi  release  of  medicare 
co.«t  reports  and  other  financial  and  audit 
data  submitted  by  providers  of  services) 
(The  requestor,  the  Providence  Journal  Com- 
pany, has  moved  to  intervene) . 

17.  Brian  S.  McCoy,  Jr.,  et  al.  v.  Wcinberarr, 
ct  ah.  W.D.  Ky.,  ClvU  No.  C-74-311  (LA) 
(Suit  to  enjoin  release  of  medicare  cost  re- 
ports or  other  cost  report  documents)  (In- 
Jimction  entered  i . 

18.  Joe  M.  Medina.  Jr.  v.  Save  the  Dolphins, 
et  cih.  S.D.  Calif.,  CivU  No.  CV-73-503-T  (Suit 
to  enjoin  release  of  film)  (Dismissed  by 
plaintiff). 

19.  Living  Windou'  ICC,  Inc.  v.  James  S. 
Word.  Inc.,  D.  Conn.,  Civil  No.  B-945  (Suit  to 
enjoin  display  of  certain  apparatus)  (De- 
ienclants'  Motion  to  Dismiss  granted  for  lack 
of  in  personam  jurisdiction,  AprU  1974). 

20.  Wagner  Electric  Corporation  v.  Horner. 
et  al  .  E.D.  Mo.,  ClvU  Action  No.  75-526C(l) 
(Suit  to  enjoin  the  release  of  EEO  informa- 
tion)  (Status:  Piled  Jime  10,  1975). 

21.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica V.  U.S.  Dept.  of  HEW.  et  ah,  ED.  Pa., 
Civil  Action  No.  75-1773  (Suit  to  enloin  the 
relca.se  of  EEO  Information)  (Status:  Sum- 
inc.is  dated  June  23,  1975). 

22.  Republic  Steel  Corporation  v.  John 
Dunlop.  et  ah,  N.D.  111.,  Civil  Action  No.  75 
C  2066  (Status:  Suit  to  enjoin  release  of  Af- 
firmative Action  Program  for  the  period  April 
1,  1973  to  March  31,  1974). 

23.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  v.  Jo7(« 
Dunlop,  et  ah.  N.D.  111.,  CivU  Action  No.  75 
C  2259  (Suit  to  enjoin  the  release  of  AAP 
information)  (Status:  Summons  dated  July 
10.1975). 

24.  Honeywell  Information  Systems.  Inc. 
V.  Energy  Research  &  Development  Admini- 
stration. D.  Md.,  CivU  Action  No. 

(Suit  to  enjoin  release  of  AEC  forms  e.'iA 
66B  and  65C  concerning  plaintiff's  faculties 
and  all  plaintiff's  employment  data)  (Status: 
TRO  entered  July  17,  1975). 

25.  Teledyne  Mid-America  Corp.  v.  Simp- 
son, et  al.,  D.  Del.,  Civil  Action  No.  75-122. 

26.  Sharp  Electronics  Corp.  v.  United 
Statfx  Consumer  Products  Safety  Commis- 
sion, vt  al.,  S.D.  N.y.,  Civil  Action  No.  75- 
2449. 

27.  Toshiba  America.  Inc.  v.  Consumer 
Products  Safety  Cominission,  S.D.  N.Y.,  ClvU 
Action  No.  75C2050. 

28.  Admiral  Corp.  v.  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission,  ct  al.,  W.D.  Pa.,  ClvU 
Action  No.  75-131. 
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29.  Motorola,  Inc.  v.  Simpson,  et  ah,  D.  Del , 
ClvU  Action  No.  76-114. 

30.  GTE  Sylvania,  Inc.  v.  ConsifTncr  Prod- 
ucts Safety  Commission,  et  ah,  D.  Del..  ClvU 
.Action  No.  75-104. 

31.  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  v.  Simpson,  et  ah, 
D.  Del.,  ClvU  Action  No.  75-113. 

32.  Warwick  Electronics.  Inc.  v.  Consumer 
Products  Safety  Commission,  et  ah,  D.  Del., 
ClvU  Action  No.  75-115. 

33.  Matsushita  Electric  Corporation  of 
.America  v.  Consumer  Products  Safety  Com- 
mission, S.D.  N.Y.,  ClvU  Action  No.  75  Civ. 
2040. 

34.  RCA  Corp.  v.  Consumer  Products  Safety 
Commission,  D.  Del.,  ClvU  A.ction  No.  75-108. 

35.  The  Magnavox  Company  v.  Simpxr,n,  et 
111.  D.  Del.,  ClvU  Action  No.  75-112. 

36.  General  Electric  Co.  v.  Sijnpson,  et  ah, 
N.D.  N.Y.,  ClvU  Action  No.  75  CV  189. 

Each  of  the  above  suits  was  filed  by  a  tele- 
vision manufacturer  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
release  of  records  by  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  which  records  include  in- 
formation submitted  by  manufacturers  as  to 
possible  safety  problems  in  television  set 
use.  (Status:  TROs  have  i«suetl  In  each 
c.^se) . 

Park  Tourne  v.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  E.D.  Pa.,  ClvU  Action  No. 
75-1344  (Plaintiff  seeks  to  enjoin  release  of 
financial  Information  regarding  an  apart- 
ment complex)  (Status:  Complaint  filed 
May  12, 1975). 

Aeronautics  Ford  Corp.  v.  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  ct  ah,  D.  Del.,  ClvU 
Action  No.  75-116  (This  suit  Is  similar  to  the 
other  12  cases  filed  In  AprU  under  the  Con- 
.sumer  Product  Safety  Commission)  (Status: 
Summons  Issued  April  30, 1975) . 

Singer  Co.  v.  Schlesinger.  N.D.  Texas,  ClvU 
Action  No.  3-75-0622  (Suit  to  enjoin  the  re- 
lease of  EEO  Information)  (Status:  Filed 
May  21, 1975). 

Chrysler  Corporation  v.  Schlesinger.  D.D.C., 
CivU  Action  No.  75-159  (Suit  to  enjoin  re- 
lease of  EEO  Information)  (Status:  TRO  filed 
June  4, 1975). 

Libby,  McNeill  Jt  Libby  v.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  et  ah,  N.D.  HI.,  CivU  Action  No. 
75C  1816  (Plaintiff  seeks  to  enjoin  the  FTC 
from  releasing  documents  pertaining  to 
plaintiff  held  by  the  FTC  which  allegedly 
constitute  confidential  Information). 
(Status:  Summons  dated  June  15,  1975  and 
TRO  entered). 


PARKS  RASIN— THE  PLEASURE 
OP  HIS  COMPANY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  citizens  of  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore  is  lost  to  us.  Parks  Rasln, 
who  made  his  mark  as  an  attoiuey,  busi- 
nessman and  in  public  service,  died  on 
the  Eastern  Shore.  A  lifelong  resident  of 
Kent  County,  he  leaves  many  friends 
throughout  the  State  of  Maryland.  Many 
accomplishments  credited  to  others, 
owed  much  to  his  sound  judgment  and 
ability  to  get  the  wheels  moving  at  the 
right  time.  The  range  of  his  involvements 
reflects  the  remarkable  breadth  of  Parks 
Rasin.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Republican  Party, 
the  Masons,  the  volunteer  fire  company 
and  the  Itical  hcspital  all  benefited  from 
hLs  service  and  his  leadership. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  trib- 
utes to  liim  concentrate  not  so  much  on 
his  achievements  as  on  the  nature  of 
the  man  himself.  Tlie  Kent  County  News 
noted  tliat  "his  ability  could  have  car- 
ried him  far  beyond  Kent  County,  but 
he  did  not  choo.se  to  go."  It  was  his  wit 


and  his  friendship  that  was  mast  valu- 
able to  those  w  ho  were  privileged  to  know 
him.  Tlie  title  of  the  editorial,  "The 
Pleasure  of  his  Company"  is  most  appro- 
priate. I  Eisk  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
OS  follows: 

(From  the  Kent  County    (Md.)    News, 

September  3,  1975] 

Tiiz  Pli-asure  Of  His  Company,  A.  P.^rks 

Rasin,  1912-1975 

A.  Park.s  Rasin,  Jr.,  attorney,  banker,  polit- 
ical leader,  died  Friday  here  at  the  Kent 
and  Qiteen  Anne's  Hospital.  He  wUl  be  more 
than  missed.  His  guidance,  influence  and 
leadership  cannot  be  matched. 

Except  for  a  World  War  II  period  with 
Mark  Clark's  338tb  Infantry  Di\'isiou  In  the 
Italian  campaign,  he  was  for  40  years  one 
of  the  "sharpest"  attorneys  on  Lawyer's  Rov/, 
if  not  "the  sharpest." 

He  was  more  than  a  progressive  element 
in  The  Peoples  Bank  of  Kent  County.  In  a 
small  town  and  a  rural  county,  where  bank- 
ing affects  people  more  acutely.  Parks  Ra- 
sin's  sharp  analysis  was  legendary.  His  Judge- 
iiients  were  shrewd.  HLs  advice  was  always 
.-ought. 

In  politics,  after  ruunhig  successfully  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  State's  At- 
torney in  1946  and  1950,  he  "retired"  behind 
the  scenes.  No  one  doubted  his  influence. 
Here  his  shrewdness  and  cleverness  shone 
through.  He  was  "the  man"  behind  the  scenes 
and  his  influence  was  felt  throughout  the 
Eastern  Shore. 

From  au  early  childhood  on  Kent  Circle 
iu  Chestertown,  Parks  Rasin  was  one  of 
many  natives  who  came  through  the  Chester- 
town  soh<x)l  system.  He  went  to  elementary 
school  on  High  Street,  to  high  school  on 
Washington  Avenue  and  to  Washington  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  In  1932.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Maryland  i^ght 
school  in  Baltimore,  he  returned  to  Kent 
County  In  the  late  1930's.  He  was  never  to 
leave,  except  for  World  War  II.  This  was 
home. 

It  can  be  said  of  Parks  Rasln  that  his 
ability  could  have  carried  him  far  beyond 
Kent  County,  but  he  did  not  chooee  to  go. 
He  was  not  interested  in  "setting  the  world 
on  fire."  To  bis  friends  be  was  generous  and 
dependable.  To  his  contemporaries  he  was 
witty  and  friendly,  with  an  unmatched  sense 
of  humor.  To  many  Kent  Countiaiis  he  was 
simply  "Mr.  Parks."  Kent  County  is  going 
to  miss  A.  Parks  Rasln. 

We  are  proud  to  have  known  the  pleasure 
of  his  company. 


TOWARD  A  METRIC  AMERICA 

Ml-.  INOUYR  Mr.  President,  on  Fil- 
day,  September  5,  1975,  the  House  passed, 
by  a  vote  of  300  to  63,  S.  8674,  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act  of  1975.  The  measure 
would  commit  the  United  States  to  a 
voluntai-y  plan  of  metric  conversion  and 
would  establish  a  United  States  Metric 
Boai'd  with  the  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning aud  coordinating  the  metric  conver- 
sion progi-am. 

Without  discussing  the  bill  iu  detail,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  vote  marks  an 
historic  step.  The  United  States  is  tlie 
only  industrial  coimtry  which  has  not 
converted  or  is  not  converting  to  the 
metric  system  of  measurements.  Last 
year,  a  vote  on  metric  conversion  In  the 
House  was  defeated  on  procedui'al 
grounds,  "nils  year,  the  legislation  was 


handled  skillfullj'  and  expeditiously,  and 
the  decision  of  the  House  was  over- 
whelming. 

Action  by  the  Senate,  including  a  con- 
ference, is  now  the  final  legislative  step. 
It  is  my  anticipation  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  will  schedule  hearings  on 
this  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

We  are  nearing  a  momentous  point  in 
our  hLstory.  Measurements  have  become 
.so  Ingi-ained  in  our  pattern  of  behavior 
that  we  sometimes  forget  their  signifi- 
cance. Yet.  they  have  a  profound  impact 
on  virtusdly  everything  we  do.  Therefore. 
I  would  hope  that  in  the  period  before 
final  Senate  action  the  American  public 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  metric  system  and  its  benefit-. 

Metrication,  even  without  final  U.S. 
Government  endorsement,  has  been  pvo- 
ceeding.  Many  large  corporations  and  in- 
dustries have  already  convei-ted,  and  the 
.speed  of  conversion  is  daily  acceleratiUK- 
While  I  am  personally  committed  to 
metrication.  I  believe  strongly  that  there 
must  be  more  public  discussion  and  de- 
bate about  this  issue.  In  particular,  I 
would  hope  that  the  mass  media  would 
devote  more  space  and  time  to  this  de- 
velopment. 

The  metric  system  has  been  a  legal  sys- 
tem of  measurement  in  tliis  country  since 
1866.  Our  traditional  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  based  on  archaic 
medieval  standards  which  are  far  less 
eflBcient  than  the  metric  system.  After 
nearly  two  centuries  of  discussion  about 
metric  convei-siou,  I  hope  that  we  are 
nearing  tlie  end  of  this  long  and  ai-duous 
debate. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SGT.  WALLACE  J. 
MOWBRAY  OP  THE  MARYLAND 
STATE  POLICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  all 
Mar>landers  were  shocked  and  saddened 
by  an  incident  this  summer  that  brought 
about  the  tragic  and  violent  death  of  Sgt 
Wallace  J.  Mowbray  of  the  Marsiand 
State  Police.  Sergeant  Mowbray  died  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  public 
servant  and  a  public  protector.  With  his 
death,  however,  his  family  and  friends 
and,  indeed,  all  the  residents  of  the  Statt' 
also  have  lost  an  individual  of  unusiuil 
warmth  and  resiiect  and  dedication. 
Tribute  w  as  paid  to  Serpreant  Mowbray  in 
editorials  that  were  published  August  13 
in  the  Star-Democrat  of  Easton,  in  Tal- 
bot Countj',  and  the  Record -Observer,  of 
Centreville,  in  Queen  Anne's  County.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uiese  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Ricord.- 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  Prom  the  E.oston  (Md.)  Star -Democrat, 
Aug.  13,  1975] 
Let's  Pause  a  Moment 
Right  now,  there  Is  very  little  we  could 
write  that  would  in  any  way  ease  grief  the 
famUy  aud  coUeagues  of  Sgt.  Wallace  J.  Mow- 
bray are  suffering. 

They  must  still  be  numb  from  the  shock  of 
the  cruel  and  sudden  death  he  suffered  whUe 
on  duty  performing  the  sort  of  ordinary  task 
which  generaUy  goes  without  a  hitch,  but 
wlUcli  went  so  horribly  wrong  Saturday 
night. 
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They  will  baud  together  to 
other  and  help  each  other  through 
ing  difficult  days. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  us  need 
ai^ain  about  jtist  how  much  it 
liiere  are  state  and  local  police 
willingly  face  every  day  the  kind 
which  claimed  Sgt.  Mowbray. 

Too  often  we  thlok  only  about 
that  we  had  better  slow  down  a 
we  see  a  trooper's  car  on  the  hlghwEJy 

Too  often  we  are  Inclined  to  forg ; 
iii.Tn    who    becomes    a    policeman 
greater  responsibilities  and  heavier 
Lhau  most  of  us  would  be  willing 
V.  iih  from  a  Job.  And  not  only  does 
man  have  to  make  sacrifices  becau 
profession  he  has  chosen  but  must 
put  up  with  public  abuse  because 
family  is  required  to  give  up  ha\ 
imsband  or  father  around  as  mucli 
would   like   because   he  doesn't   wo 
hour  week.  They  must  constantl 
he  comes  in  late  that  he  is  in  dan  • 
he  is  hurt  or  dying. 

We  don't  know  why  some  men  ai 
to  take  on  the  duties  of  a  police  o 
thnnk  goodness  for  all  of  us  they 

Extending  our  sympathies  to  the 
family   seems   pitifully   inslgniflcan 
face  of  their  loss.  But  for  all  their 
they  do  have  scmethhig  shining  to 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  peop]^ 
special  regard  and  grii'itude  for  Sgt 
0.  Mow  bray. 
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I  rrom    the    Queen    Anne's    Count 
Record  Observer,  Aug.  13.  191 

WaLL.\CE    J.    MOWBR.\Y 

Every  citizen  of  Queen  Ani\e's  Co  i 
his  or  her  own  personal  recollection 
lace  Mowbray — not  only  of  otir 
his  work,  btit  more  importantly  w 
a  citizen,  as  a  neighbor,  as  a 
private   life  was  a  mirror  reflectio 
principles  by  which  he  lived  In  can  i- 
the  law  which  he  had  .sworn  to  en 

The  very  existence  of  these  per 
ollectioiis    is   a   more   eloquent   anc 
tribute  than  anyone  can  give,  for 
acter   of  such   a   man   is  so   compl^ 
it  neither  requires  nor  permits  tlefl 
embellishment. 

No  less  can  be  said  of  his 

It  Involves  no  disrespect  to  his 
flcei's  to  say  that  less  than  a 
even  nearly  his  equal.  With  even 
tainty    It    can   be   said    that    none 
superior. 

The  irony  of  his  tragic  a.'isasslnr. 
Saturday  is  that  those  very  qua 
greatness  brought  it  about. 

As   a   sergeant   assigned    to 
of    the    State,    he    did    not    partic 
routine  patrol  work.  For  Wallace 
"routine  "  patrol  was  the  stuff  that 
fesslon  was  all  about.  His  place  was 
men  in  his  command,  doing  what  all 
were  hired  to  do.  It  was  for  that 
than  any  other,  that  he  requested 
on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Even  here,  11 
own  desire,  rather  than  any  n 
the  rank  which  he  held,  which 
on  Kent  Island  last  Saturday 

And,  no  one  will  probably  ever 
actly  what  attracted  Wallace  Mow 
tentlun  on  that  la.st   "routine' 
won't  know,  because  It  was  someth 
would  have  certainly  passed  the  no 
civilian,  and  probably  many  a 
liceman.  It  was  his  supreme  skill 
ceptlnu  which  earned  him  the 
of    "a    policeman's   policeman."    It 
supreme  skill  and  perception  whlc  i 
him    in    the   circumstances    which 
about  his  end. 

Before  the  events  of  Saturday 
might  one  day  have  had  the  chance  i 
Wallace   Mowbray   a   retirement 
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thank  htm  for  doing  the  Job  we  all  knew 
that  he  did — but  in  which  too  few  of  us  gave 
the  kind  of  real  support  we  knew  he  de> 
served.  It  is  now  a  privilege  that  we  are  to 
be  denied. 

It's  too  late  now  to  say  "Thank  you,  Wally 
Mowbray." 

But,  God  grant  that  we  won't  forget  you 
or  your  example. 


A  MESSAGE  FHOM  BILLY  GRAHAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing tlie  August  congres.sional  recess.  Dr. 
Billy  Graham  spoke  in  Montreal  at  a 
Prayer  Breakfast  in  connection  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  I  have  just  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Dr.  Graham's  outstand- 
ing address  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

Dr.  Graham,  one  of  our  Nation'.';  rad 
worlds  foremost  spiritual  leaders,  di.s- 
cussad  in  eloquent  forceful  terms  tlic 
multitude  of  social,  economic,  and  moral 
ills  presently  plaguing  our  Nation — and 
that  they  exist  in  very  serious  propor- 
tions i\o  one  can  deny — and  he  urges 
a  rejuvenation  of  the  moral  fiber  and 
.spiritual  dedication  that  guided  our  Na- 
tion to  gi-eatness.  Dr.  Graham  soimds 
a  very  .somber  note,  and  justifiably  so  in 
my  opimon  considering  many  of  the 
thiuRs  we  are  witne.ssing  in  our  sotnety 
tliese  days.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
places  great  faith  in  the  American  peo- 
ple and  issues  a  challenge  that  ought 
to  be  meaningfiU  to  all  God  fearing  pa- 
triotic Americaivs,  I  commend  Dr.  Gra- 
ham for  his  eloquency  and  thoughtiul- 
ness  and  highly  recommend  iiis  addre.ss 
to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  obicfilon.  the  addre-^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Address  by  Dr.  Billy  Graham 

President  Fellers,  distinguished  guests.  I 
congratulate  you  on  having  a  Prayer  Break- 
fast, and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  Invitation 
to  address  you  here  at  this  Prayer  Breakfast 
this  morning  at  the  beginning  of  so  im- 
ports nt  a  convention  as  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  the  outstanding  and 
often  quoted  Frenchman  who  came  to  oiu- 
country  and  carefully  studied  the  United 
States  to  what  made  it  great,  said  in  1830, 
"In  Amerlcaj^J»wyei«.4orm  the  highest  po- 
litical class  and  the  mbgt  cultivated  ciiclc 
in  society.  ...  If  I  were  asked  where  I  would 
place  the  American  aristocracy.  I  should 
reply  without  hesitation  that  it  occupies 
the  judicial  bench  and  bar." 

I,  along  with  mlUlons.  have  always  con- 
sidered the  law  profession  to  be  the  most 
noble  of  all  professions  alongside  that  of 
medicine  and  the  chtirch.  The  profession  of 
law  was  the  fabric  which  to  a  large  extent 
held  nations  together  throughout  history, 
and  It  Is  in  America  that  the  profession  of 
law  has  been  most  fully  and  effectively  de- 
veloped. For  more  than  200  years,  American 
law  has  been  one  of  the  primary  bulwarks 
of  our  society. 

It  has  survived  wars,  depressions,  assassi- 
natlopji,  a  civil  war,  a  technological  revolu- 
tion,  and  even  Watergate. 

It  has  proven  its  potency  time  after  time. 
A  lesser  nation  than  ours — a  nation  not 
bound  so  securely  by  law — would  have  un- 
ravelled at  the  seams  many  times  over  the 


past  200  years.  To  you  then  and  to  your 
predecessors  across  the  ages.  Is  owed  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude.  Tlie  law,  thanks 
to  you,  has  proven  equal  to  the  task. 

But  in  recent  years  I  detect  an  uneasy 
feeling  among  growing  numbers  that  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong.  People  do  not  have 
the  confidence  In,  nor  the  respect  for  law 
that  they  once  had.  Unless  checked,  thU 
can  prove  disastrous  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

I  just  returned  this  past  week  from  six 
weeks  in  Europe  where  I  had  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  political  leaders,  economic 
leaders,  military  leaders,  and  of  course  re- 
ligious leaders.  I  have  come  back  somewhat 
alarmed  at  what  I  have  heard  and  felt.  There 
is  a  growing  pessimism  in  Europe  that  West- 
ern civilizaliou  cannot  survive. 

A  little  girl  listening  to  a  Ciandfathcr 
Clock  that  was  supposed  lo  ttrike  twelve 
times — ;ii!d  aclnaUy  through  a  malfunction 
.struck  thiiiee!!  times — ran  to  her  moiliev 
and  cried.  "Moilier,  it's  later  than  it  e\ec 
was  beiiire."  I  a!<i  more  crnvincecl  tiian  ever 
bcioie  liiat  v.e  are  living  at  a  \ery  'laU;' 
hour  of  liistory. 

President  Roo.-eveU  thrillet^.  the  wuiltl 
tlihty-Hve  years  ago  wit'i  his  idea  for  free- 
dom. Ill  that  addres.s  he  held  out  the  pros- 
pert  of  freedom  of  speecli  everywhere,  and  he 
v.ould  emphasize  tlie  ward  "every wbeie." 
Freedom  of  woishlp  everywhere.  Fi'eed  ^ni 
from  want  everywliCiO.  Freedom  from  icar 
everywheie. 

When  we  look  nl  our  world  today  we  asU 
oiir.selvcj,  "What  happened  to  those  free- 
doms?" bec.uise  most  of  the  world  today  live.s 
under  either  a  right-wing  or  a  left-wing  dic- 
tatorship. Dr.  Kissinger  was  quoted  recently 
a.s  saying  that  only  twenty  c!emgrracie.s  -Ull 
survive  iu  the  v.-orld. 

Ill  the  present  iiiuaUnii.  economists,  pi  !i- 
ticlans  and  bushiess  leaders  arc  .sounding  Ul:e 
prophets  of  doom.  I  notice  that  one  spokes- 
-mau  pessimistically  described  present  :'t  - 
tempts  to  cope  in  Great  Britain  with  reces- 
sion, inflation,  the  unioii  demands,  and  nil 
of  its  acconipaajing  r.-icior.s,  as  "the  C'j  .lo- 
inles  of  the  apocalyp.se." 

The  economic  problems  that  New  Yor!: 
City  faces  arc  In  all  the  European  papi-rs. 
They  are  asking  liow  could  it  happen  to  the 
financial,  commercial  and  artistic  capital  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  city  where  the 
United  Nations  makes  Its  home?  We  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  and 
see  how  it  is  rapidly  changing.  The  events 
in  Portugal,  Angola,  Southeast  A.sia,  Central 
Africa,  and  scores  of  other  places,  underscoie 
en  editorial  In  a  British  new.spaper  lust 
month  tliat  said  there  are  now  "forty  wars 
bemg  fought  in  the  world."  Another  paper 
estimated  that  twenty  terrorist  organizations 
throughout  the  world  are  feverishly  working 
on  the  Atomic  Bomb. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher,  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Paity  In  Great  Britain  (who  by 
American  conservative  standards  would  be 
called  a  liberal)  in  her  first  major  speech  on 
foreign  affairs  two  weeks  ago  sounded  more 
like  Solzhenitsyn  than  Solzheultsyn  himself 
as  she  vavned  of  the  growing  Soviet  milil.'i-y 
power. 

I  sense  more  in  Europe  than  on  this  .«ide 
of  the  Atlantic  that  the  days  of  unfettered 
optimism  are  gone.  As  one  European  news- 
paper said  two  weeks  ago.  "Westei-ii  civil i/.i- 
tiovi  is  in  its  dying  hours." 

But  ihis  very  admis-sioii  — this  admi.ssiou 
that  we  have  a  problem — Is  to  my  mind  hope- 
ful and  makes  me  optimistic.  It  may  be  the 
flr.'t  step  toward  a  solution. 

As  we  stand  on  the  eve  of  onv  200th  birt'i- 
dav  in  the  United  States,  v,e  should  take  a 
look  at  history  from  a  better  perspective 
than  we  normally  do. 

Let's  look  at  things  as  they  were  when  our 
nation  was  founded  back  In  1788  at  the 
CoriiUttUional  Convention.  At  the  time  the 
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Founding  Fathers  were  meeting  to  forge  a 
nation  from  13  small  states,  this  was  the 
ttate  of  freedom  in  America: 

Slavery  was  rampant  (In  the  north  as  well 
is  in  the  south);  Catholics  could  vote  in 
o  ily  three  of  the  thirteen  states;  Jews  were 
not  permitted  to  vote  in  New  Jersey  or  in 
N'cw  Hampshire;  women  could  net  vote  any- 
M  here  in  America  (and  were  not  permitted 
the  vote  for  another  132  years);  no  women, 
!:o  Blacks,  no  Jews,  no  Indians,  and  no 
ieenagers  appeared  as  delegates  at  the  Con- 
si  itutlonal  Convention. 

Some  delegates  attempted  to  .set  George 
Washington  up  as  kln^;  Alexander  Kamilton 
actually  suggested  that  a  president  be  se- 
lected for  life — not  by  the  people  but  by 
electors. 

There  was  not  then  nearly  tlie  freedom  at 
that  time  that  there  is  now,  and  things  did 
not  get  much  better  until  we  were  well  Into 
the  second  century  of  our  nation. 

It  was  not  until  after  World  War  II  that: 
a  Black  man  could  play  Major  League  Base- 
ball; a  Black  man  could  sit  down  in  a  public 
restaurant  in  Washington,  D.C.;  a  Black  man 
could  drink  from  a  public  water  fountain  In 
the  south;  a  Black  man  could  sleep  in  any- 
thing but  a  Black  hotel  in  many  parts  of  the 
nation;  a  Black  child  could  attend  school 
with  Whites  in  many  parts  of  America. 

But  all  this  has  changed.  In  many  In- 
stances the  church  leaders  and  law  profes- 
sion Joined  hands  together  to  help  bring 
about  many  of  these  changes.  But  something 
is  gohig  wrong,  something  Is  out  of  joint.  We 
are  once  again  in  danger  of  losing  the  free- 
doms that  we  have  won.  A  British  Labor 
leader  said  to  me,  "You  Americans  have  be- 
come too  free." 

A  man  named  Joshua  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment also  sought  freedom.  After  God  chose 
him  to  lead  the  Children  of  Israel  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan,  Joshua  said,  "Choose  you 
this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,  .  .  .  but  as  for 
me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

Joshua  too  sought  freedom,  and  found  it. 
He  found  his  freedom  by  becoming  a  .slave. 
A  slave  to  the  will  of  God.  He  made  a  re- 
ligious commitment,  a  moral  commitment, 
and  one  which  has  reverberated  down  the 
halls  of  history  for  thousands  of  years. 
Joshua  knew,  as  we  must  come  to  know, 
that  the  problem  which  confounds  human- 
ity is  not  a  political  problem.  It  is  not  a  so- 
cial problem.  It  is  not  an  economic  problem. 
It  is  a  religious  and  a  moral  problem. 

Just  before  the  heart  attack  that  claimed 
his  life.  General  Eisenhower  said  that  every 
occupant  of  the  White  House  htis  one  pro- 
found duty  to  the  nation — to  exert  moral 
leadership. 

And  for  morality  to  reassert  itself  In  our 
nation,  we  are  going  to  have  to  rediscover  an 
ingredient  which  many  of  our  earliest  fore- 
fathers had  in  abundance.  That  ingredient 
Is  religious  faith. 

The  explosions  of  science  and  philosophy 
have  left  oxir  citizens  uncertain  of  what  they 
believe  and  unsure  of  whether  there  are 
eternal  verities  to  guide  their  conduct.  There 
is  an  eternal,  moral  law.  This  law  Is  now 
being  broken  throughout  the  world  on  a  scale 
not  known  since  the  days  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  said  of  our  nation,  "I 
sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of  Amer- 
ica in  fertile  fields  and  boundless  forests,  it 
was  not  there.  I  sought  for  it  in  her  free 
schools  and  her  institutions  of  learning,  it 
was  not  there.  I  sought  for  it  In  her  match- 
less Constitution  and  Democratic  Congress, 
it  was  not  there.  Not  until  I  went  to  the 
churches  of  America  and  found  them  aflame 
with  righteousness  did  I  understand  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  America.  America  Is 
great  because  America  Is  good.  When  America 
ceases  to  be  good,  America  wUl  cease  to  be 
great. 

Today,  America  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 


second  rate  nation — because  we  have  ceased 
to  be  good. 

John  Llndfay,  when  he  was  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Nev/  York  and  was  speaking  to  your 
Association  in  St.  Louis,  said  the  same  thing 
in  a  different  way.  He  told  about  some  of  the 
letters  that  he  received. 

"A  cab  driver  m  the  Bronx  complains,  'I'm 
afraid  to  drive  anymore.  I  don't  Itnow  wliether 
my  next  customer  will  tip  me  or  kill  me.' 

"A  businessman  In  Queens  despairs:  'They 
sleal  from  my  car.  They  steal  from  mv  store. 
When  will  it  stop?" 

"An  old  woman  i.i  Brooklyn  tells  me:  'I'm 
scared  to  go  to  tl:e  market  at  night.  Dees 
anyone  care?' 

"A  moil-.er  In  Harlem  wonders:  'How  can  I 

raise  my  son?  The  junkies  are  everywliere." 

"And  on  Staten  Island  they  say:  'We  moved 

tl'.ere  because  it  was  safe.  Will  It  stay  that 

way?'  " 

Mo'^t  of  you  admit  In  private  conversation 
that  millions  of  Americans  are  afraid.  Our 
institutions  have  been  under  attack:  the 
Presidency,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Congress, 
the  Flag,  the  Armed  Forces,  the  home,  the 
educational  system,  and  even  the  Church. 
We  have  become  the  mcrt  over-governed 
society  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Our  State 
and  Federal  Congresses  and  Legislatures 
pass  more  than  38,000  laws  a  year.  Our 
County  Commissioners  alone  pass  more  than 
36,000  resolutions  having  the  effect  of  law. 
Our  City  Councils  pass  hi  excess  of  35,000 
laws  a  year.  Thus  we  have  over  150,000  new 
laws  or  rules  or  resolutions  passed  annually 
to  regulate  our  conduct,  our  lives,  our  busi- 
ness and  all  our  activities — but  this  is  not 
the  answer. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  had  the 
greatest  unplanned  mass  migration  recorded 
in  human  history.  Thirty  million  people  have 
moved  from  our  farms  into  our  metropolitan 
areas.  By  the  year  2000,  80';  of  our  total 
population  Will  be  in  five  giant  metropolitan 
strips  and  our  urban  problems  of  popula- 
tion, discrimination,  slums,  traffic  conges- 
tion, crime,  drugs  and  welfare,  will  defy 
solution. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  living  far 
beyond  our  means  for  many  years.  We  are 
told  that  the  American  deficit  this  year  will 
be  well  over  sixty  billion  dollars. 

The  moral  decline  In  the  country  has  been 
so  fast  that  statistics  cannot  keep  up  with 
it.  We  are  almost  at  the  point  where  one  out 
of  every  two  marriages  is  on  the  rocks.  Sex 
has  been  reduced  far  below  animal  behavior. 
Motherhood  has  been  downgraded  as  a  tem- 
porary sacrifice  that  a  woman  must  make. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  going  to  lay 
it  on  the  line  as  to  what  I  believe  is  basically 
wrong — and  how  I  believe  we  can  recover. 
It  Is  late — but  it  Is  not  too  late.  This  group 
of  people  here  this  morning  could  turn  the 
tide. 

The  problem  that  we  are  facing  Is  basically 
a  heart  problem. 

The  Bible  teaches  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion that  man  has  a  spiritual  disease  called 
sin.  This  causes  all  the  hate,  greed,  lust, 
war  and  even  death.  From  the  very  beginning 
It  was  never  God's  plan  that  man  would 
suffer,  fight,  steal,  cheat  or  even  die.  But 
man  rebelled  against  God. 

Man's  greatest  need  at  this  hour  is  recon- 
ciliation to  God. 

To  Solomon,  the  great  King  of  Israel,  the 
Lord  once  said,  "If  my  people,  who  are  called 
by  my  name,  shall  humble  themselves  and 
pray  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways,  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven 
and  will  forgive  their  sin  and  will  heal  their 
land." 

A  number  of  our  Presidents  recognized 
tills.  Three  times  Lincoln  proclaimed  days  of 
prayer.  By  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  there 
was  a  Presidential  proclamation  setting  forth 
the  last  Thursday  of  September  1861  as  the 
Day  of  Prayer. 


You  ask  the  question,  "Does  God  answer 
prayer  today?" 

Derek  Prince,  who  later  became  a  pastor  of 
a  congregation  in  London,  was  the  son  of  an 
Army  Officer  and  was  serving  as  a  hospital 
attendant  with  the  British  Forces  in  the 
North  African  Campaign.  In  1963  he  received 
news  that  Joseph  Stalin  was  preparing  a  sys- 
tematic purge  directed  against  the  Russian 
Jew.=.  Derek  Prince  became  co.ncerned  about 
these  Russian  Jews  and  called  a  Day  of  Fast- 
i.ig  and  Prayer  for  God's  intervention  on  be- 
half of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Some  two  weeks 
later,  Joseph  Stalin  died  of  a  brain  hemor- 
rhage, and  as  you  know  the  whole  Russian 
policy  changed  after  his  death. 

Derek  Prince  and  hii  congregation  had  not 
prayed  for  the  death  of  Stalin,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  God  on  behalf  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia. 

A  House  Judiciary  Sub-Committee  recently 
C3!ducted  a  number  of  hearings  on  wi.e 
lapping  and  brought  In  witnes.-;es  throughout 
the  country  to  testify.  The  Bible  declares 
that  our  individual  iivei  have  been  wire 
tapped  by  the  Lord.  In  Ecclesiastes  12:14  we 
re.id:  'For  God  shall  bring  every  work  iiito 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thLi^-,  whether 
it  be  cood,  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

God  indeed  knows  what  is  going  en  l.i 
i^iir  individual  ai:d  corporate  life. 

What  is  needed  is  a  deep  spiritual  renova- 
tion at  all  levels  of  life  In  America  If  we  are 
to  survive.  I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that 
teuc  of  thousands  of  the  emerging  generation 
are  turning  to  God.  They  are  rejecting  our 
concepts  of  materialism.  This  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  of  both  America  and  Canada. 

■Those  old-fa-hioned  words  that  were  out 
of  date  for  a  while  have  come  back  amon;; 
our  young  people:  repentance,  conversion, 
faith.  Band-aid  remedies  are  not  enough. 
Only  a  remedy  that  goes  to  the  very  depths, 
to  touch  the  disease  of  sin  that  has  poisoned 
all  facets  of  life,  can  be  effective.  Unless  we 
take  moral  and  spiritual  action,  and  do  it 
quickly,  we  may  find  our.selves  in  a  totali- 
tarian state  with  all  freedom  suppressed  in 
a  relatively  short  time. 

The  Bible  teaches  you  cannot  serve  God — 
the  true  God — and  another  god  called  ma- 
terialism. But  you  can  serve  God  with  ma- 
terialism if  your  heart  is  right  toward  God 

I'm  advocating  today  what  could  be  called 
the  new  purltanism,  both  morally  and  mate- 
rially. 

Our  lives  must  be  consistent  with  the 
slogan  on  our  coins,  "In  God  We  Trust."  And 
I  recognize  that  this  can  happen  only  v.hen 
we  have  personally  committed  our  lives  to 
God.  There's  little  point  in  talking  about 
corporate  or  national  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem if  we  don't  come  to  grips  with  it  individ- 
ually ourselves. 

Carl  Jung,  the  great  psychoanalyst  and  the 
former  assistant  of  Freud,  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  said,  "It  is  unfortunately  only 
too  clear  that  if  the  Individual  is  not  trtily 
regenerated  in  spirit,  society  cannot  be 
either.  For  society  Is  the  sum  total  of  Indi- 
viduals in  need  of  redemption." 

Pope  Leo  XIII  once  said,  "When  a  society 
is  perishing,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  recall  it  to 
the  principles  from  which  it  sprang." 

We  Americans  sprang  from  a  deep  religious 
faith.  God's  solution  starts  with  you  and  me 
and  then  spreads  out  to  touch  society.  Not 
only  individually,  but  corporately,  we  must 
have  a  sharp  turnabout. 

I'm  delighted  to  see  that  at  the  White 
House,  In  the  Congress,  in  businesses,  in  la- 
bor unions,  in  banks,  in  national  organiza- 
tions like  this,  they're  having  prayer  break- 
fasts and  spiritual  fellowship  hours.  They 
are  trying  to  say,  "There  Is  another  dimen- 
sion to  life.  We  do  recognize  God.  Spiritual 
and  moral  values  must  have  first  place  If  we 
are  to  survive." 

Jesus  Christ  once  said,  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free" 
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(John  8:32).  And  I  ask  you  toda^i 
you  willing  to  face  the  truth  as  an 
concerning    your   own    morality, 
about  your  relationship  to  God, 
about  the  problems  In  your  own 
truth  about  your  responsibility  as 
to   your   nation  as  It  approaches 
birthday? 

Je'iLis  Christ  would  often  say. 
b?  made  whole?"  And  among  ot: 
He  was  called.  "The  Great  Phys 
cauld  touch  a  person  by  a  word  or 
tjuch.  and  they  would  be  made 
iheir  spirit  and  their  body  and  t 
Would  you  like  the  touch  of  the 
day  In  your  life? 

Christianity  teaches  that  only  in 
and  the  resurrection  do  we  have 
bility  of  Individual  and  national 
And  as  a  drop  of  inlc  stains  a  glas: 
so  the  humblest  person  here  tod 
moral  choices  that  you  malce,  will 
course  of  history. 

A  commitment  made  by  you 
reverse  the  tide  of  history.  The 
gather  for  this  convention  could 
transform  .America,  if  we  went 
homes  determined  to  put  God  flrsi 

Unless  there  are  enough  of  us  i 
willing  to  pay  that  price,  we've 
potr.t  where  we  may  be  finished  as 
clety    Our  children   could  live   u 
itarianism.  Democracy  and  freedo 
tally  dependent  on  moral  and 
tegrity. 

Three  years  ago.  the  Cotton  Bow 
was  filled  with  nearly  100.000  y 
dedicating  their  lives  to  serve  God, 
o'clock  at  night  they  pulled  tlie  11 
and  then  two  of  us  on  the  platfor 
a  candle.  It  could  hardly  be  seen 
000  candles  were  lighted.  It  was  a 
you  could  see  for  a  mlle-and-a 

I'm  asking  you  today  to  light  ( 
candle.  In  a  world  of  increasing 
light  a  spiritual  and  moral  candle 
them  together  with  those  of  ot 
breakfasts  who  are  lighting  them  a 
send  a  glow  throughout  the  whole 

When  you  make  that  choice, 
light  that  candle,  it  is  America  i 
choice  through  you,  and  lighting 
through  you.  It's  America's  only  so 

God  bless  you,  and  thank  you 
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FLOATING  RATES  AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President, 
gene  Birnbaum,  vice  president  . 
economist  of  the  First  National  _ 
Chicago,  recently  wrote  an  articl ; 
Washington  Post  on   the   operition 
"floating  exchange  rates,"  whi:h 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  international 
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monetary  system  for  2'2  years 
article,  Mr.  Birnbaum  examined 
tionship  between  the  mark  and 
and,  using  the  often  erratic 
between    these    two    cuirencies 
several  crucial  questions  about 
bility  of  "floating  exchange  ._. 

As  he  points  out  in  the  article 

Exchange  rate  fluctuations  of 
portion  have  pervasive  effects  on 
Investment,  employment.  Inflation 
rates,  stock  market  values — the  en 
of  global  economic  activity.  It  is  a 
error  to  assume  that  because  U.S 
relatively  small  In  proportion  to 
national  product  (less  than  10  pei. 
foreign-exchange  behavior  of  the 
not  of  substantial  consequence  to 
lean  economy. 

He  further  notes: 

It  is  dUBcuU  to  Interpret  this  kxchang* 
rate  see-saw  as  a  manifestation  of  rhanglng 
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xinderlylng  economic  realities.  Rather,  it  ap- 
pears that  meaning  less  foreign-exchange 
valuations  and  excessive  gyrations  between 
the  world's  major  currencies  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Such  an  interpretation,  for  which  Mr. 
Birnbaum  supplies  graphic  evidence,  con- 
flicts with  the  theoretical  model  espoused 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  certain 
OMB  functionaries.  It  was,  indeed,  on 
the  basis  of  an  impractical  understand- 
ing of  international  trade  matters  that 
the  OMB,  with  Treasury  support,  at- 
tempted to  dismantle  several  U.S.  export 
prcmotion  programs  earlier  this  year. 

In  theory,  "floating  exchange  rates" 
permit  the  marketplace  to  set  a  cur- 
rency's rate  bafed  on  perceptions  of  that 
Nation's  fundameiital  economic  condi- 
tions. Thus,  for  example,  if  a  country 
weie  to  run  up  a  large  payments  deflcit, 
its  currency  would  decrease  in  value  to 
that  point  at  which  it  again  became  de- 
sirable to  acquire.  In  fact,  however,  the 
market  has  been  less  than  perfect  and, 
as  Mr.  Birnbaum  points  out,  has  been 
subject  to  bizarre  gyrations. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
mnny  respects  the  United  States  has 
gained  from  the  current  "floating  ex- 
change rate"  regime,  we  should  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  problems  of  the  system 
nor  become  dogmatic  about  its  virtues. 
Regrettably  tliere  are  those  in  the  OMB 
and  Treasury  who  have  chosen  to  ignore 
it-i  defects  in  th'-ir  fanatical  commitment 
to  the  concept. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

V.IST    ECOIhOMIC    POIICT    CONFCSION    PrEV.AILS 

IN  THE  World 
(By  Eugene  A.  Birnbaum) 

Major  reversals  of  economic  policy  advice 
have  occurred  in  the  international  sphere. 

Ten  years  ago.  a  widely  held  belief  was 
that  the  price  of  gold  must  not  be  altered. 
Now  it  is  said  that  a  fixed  price  of  gold 
would  not  be  acceptable. 

A  decade  ago,  many  international  economic 
experts  conjectured  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  devalue  the  dollar.  In  February  1973,  the 
dollar  was  devalued  for  the  second  time  in 
14  mouths. 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  most  policy  makers 
believed  that  a  flexible  exchange-rate  system 
was  absolutely  impossible.  Now  we  have  a 
flexible  rate  system,  and  today's  conventional 
wisdom  is  that  a  fixed  exchange  rate  system 
Is  impossible. 

Today,  many  experts  say  that  any  fi.xed  ex- 
change rate  regime  could  not  have  survived 
the  unprecedented  balance  of  payments  dis- 
turbance created  by  the  four -fold  hike  of  the 
world  price  of  oil.  Yet,  neither  appreciation 
nor  depreciation  of  currencies  would  be  an 
appropriate  general  response  to  this  major 
payments  disturbance. 

But  grounds  for  skepticism  concerning  eco- 
nomic policy  assessments  are  not  limited  to 
the  International  arena.  Last  year  at  about 
this  time,  many  leading  American  economists 
advised  President  Ford  to  increase  taxes.  A 
few  months  later,  they  were  explaining  why 
taxes  had  to  be  reduced  Instead. 

The  record  establishes  the  fact  that  there 
Is,  above  all,  a  vast  economic  policy  con- 
fusion prevailing  In  the  world. 

Almost  four  years  have  passed  since  the 
acclaimed  Smithsonian  Accord  of  December 
1971,  when  the  dollar  was  devalued  for 
the  first  time.  It  Is  two  and  a  half  years 
since  the  world  moved  to  a  flexible  exchange- 


rate  system.  In  the  aftermath  of  these  events, 
there  has  been  a  global  economic  disaster. 
In  the  wake  of  double-digit  Inflation  last 
year,  the  real  value  of  Imports  of  the  24  in- 
dustrialized countries  makhig  up  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment plunged  (at  a  12  per  cent  annual 
rale)  during  the  first  six  months  of  1975.  The 
estimated  real  gross  national  product  of  this 
group  also  dropped  significantly,  though  the 
fall  in  their  imports  was  three  times  more 
rapid. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  13th  annual  meet- 
ing of  tiie  board  of  governors  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank 
Group,  it  is  appropriate  to  question  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  global  'iisaster  may  be 
connected  with  the  functioning  of  the  new 
international  monetary  mechanism. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  question  Is 
whetiier  the  behavior  of  exchange  rates  tui- 
ticr  the  flexible-rate  regime  has  reflected  un- 
derlying economic  realities.  That  there  ha-: 
been  some  exchange-rate  fluctuation  is  be- 
yond dispute.  But  if  the  level  and  variabilily 
of  rates  reflect  changing  fundamental  eco- 
nomic relationship — such  as  differential  in- 
flation rates  between  countries — the  behavior 
of  exchange  rates  could  be  interpreted  as 
having  been  realistic  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

But  a  Icok  at  the  West  German  mark  (DM  i 
and  the  U.S.  dollar,  the  currencies  of  the 
Western  World's  most  powerful  economies, 
casts  some  doubt  on  the  realistic  behavior  of 
the  two  currencies. 

Contrary  to  what  some  leading  economists 
told  us  would  occur  imder  flexible  rates, 
there  have  been  periods  of  sharp  swings  in 
the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  ver- 
sus tlie  DM.  There  have  been  several  inter- 
vals of  a  few  months  when  the  DM  fell  be- 
tween 10  and  18  per  cent  against  the  dollar. 
At  other  times,  the  DM  rase  sharply — on  one 
occasion  more  than  25  per  cent  in  a  little  over 
two  months.  In  only  one  single-month  Inter- 
val since  the  inception  of  flexible  rates  did 
the  mark  remain  fairly  steady  against  the 
dollar  (early  March-early  April,  1973)  :  Such 
stability  is  notable  because  It  is  unique. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Interpret  this  exchange 
rate  see-saw  as  a  manifestation  of  changing 
underlying  economic  realities.  Rather,  it  ap- 
pears that  meaningless  foreign  exchange 
valuations  and  excessive  gyrations  between 
the  world's  major  currencies  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day. 

German  goods  simply  could  not,  in  any 
fundamental  sense.  oscUlate  In  value  against 
Amerlcai\  goods — frequently  at  a  double-digit 
pace — over  Just  a  matter  of  weeks  or  months. 
Currency  run-ups  and  run-downs  such  as 
these  are  characteristic  of  "bandwagons,"  not 
changes  In  the  fundamental  relationships 
between  the  U.S.  and  German  economies. 

Exchange-rate  fluctuations  of  such  pro- 
portion have  pervasive  effects  on  business 
Investment,  employment.  Inflation,  interest 
rates,  stock  market  values — the  entire  gamut 
of  global  economic  activity.  It  Is  a  danger- 
ous error  to  assume  that  because  U.S.  exports 
are  relatively  smaU  In  proportion  to  the  gross 
national  product  (less  than  10  per  cent),  the 
foreign-exchange  behavior  of  the  dollar  is 
not  of  substantial  consequence  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Even  those  U.S.  firms  producing  goods  ex- 
clusively for  domestic  consumers  are,  In 
fact,  vulnerable  to  exchange  rate  changes.  If, 
today,  a  businessman  believes  there  Is  an 
opportunity  for  future  profit  from  new  In- 
vestments, by  the  time  the  fruits  of  that  In- 
vestment materialize,  he  may  find  a  totally 
different  competitive  price  structure  con- 
fronting him  as  a  result  of  changed  foreign 
exchange  rate  relationships. 

To  take  one  extreme  example.  An  Ameri- 
can businessman  may  believe  that  he  can 
produce  an  item  for  $1,  while  a  German  com- 
petitor can  make  It  for  four  marks.  If  the 
exchange  rate  is  2.5  DM  to  the  dollar,  the 
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American  product  will  be  less  expensive  than 
the  German  product.  But  if  between  the 
time  the  American  starts  and  finishes  the 
prodi'ct.  the  exchange  rate  has  changed  to 
five  DM  to  the  dollar,  the  German  competitor 
would  be  able  to  undersell  the  American. 

It  follows  from  this  that  prudent  firms, 
having  foresight  concernmg  their  potential 
vulnerability  to  capricious  foreign  exchange 
rate  behavior,  would,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
defer  or  curtail  investments  below  what  they 
otherwise  would  be.  Less  sophisticated  firms 
might  be  unaware  of  the  dangers  and  suffer 
the  consequences.  Accordingly,  the  vagaries 
of  volatile  exchange  rates  dampen  the  vigor 
of  potential  business  Investment  and  the  wil- 
lingness of  prudent  creditors  to  entrust  funds 
to  the  financing  of  business  ventures.  The 
fact  that  this  effect  is  perva.sive,  affecting  the 
entire  global  economic  system,  can  produce 
a  substantial  cumulative  effect,  even  if  the 
impact  on  any  one  country's  economy  should 
happen  to  be  minim.il. 

Most  countries  have  long  been  conscious 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  exchange  rate 
as  it  affects  their  lives  and  prosperity. 
Smaller  and  medium-sized  countries,  lor  ex- 
ample, may  have  no  alternative  to  the  de- 
velopment of  export-oriented  Industries  if 
they  desire  the  economic  gains  that  large- 
scale,  specialized,  mass-production  facilities 
can  generate.  For  such  countries.  Internal 
markets  are  often  too  small  to  support  the 
profitable  operation  of  a  mass-production 
industry.  They  can  prosper,  however,  by  ex- 
porting products  that  can  be  produced  more 
efficiently  elsewhere.  To  such  countries,  the 
exchange  rate  is  critical:  It  is  to  them  the 
most  important  price  in  the  world. 

The  fact  that  the  exchange  rate  is  also  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States  has 
been  less  apparent.  This  Is  partly  due  to  the 
previously  mentioned  misunderstanding  that 
exchange  rates  are  of  concern  only  to  that 
small  proportion  of  American  economic  ac- 
tivity that  is  directly  engaged  in  interna- 
tional commerce. 

But  there  is  another  very  important  rela- 
tionship between  the  exchange  rate  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  American  economy: 
U.S.  financial  capital  markets — markets 
which  are  particularly  vital  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  U.S.  economic  system — 
are  also  highly  sensitive  to,  and  Interact  with, 
the  behavior  of  the  dollar  on  foreign  ex- 
change markets. 

A  major  Influence  on  the  doUar-DM  ex- 
change rate  has  come  from  changing  condi- 
tions of  U.S.  internal  monetary  stringency. 
A  sensitive  barometer  of  such  changes  is  to 
be  found  in  the  behavior  of  U.S.  federal  funds 
rates — the  very  short-term  interest  rates  at 
which  commercial  banks  borrow  funds  from 
each  other  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  When 
monetary  conditions  tighten,  the  federal 
funds  rate  tends  to  rise,  and  vice  versa  when 
credit  availability  eases. 

The  extremely  short  maturity  dates  at- 
tached to  such  loans  help  to  minimize  the 
degree  to  which  federal  funds  rates  are  af- 
fected by  the  market's  discounting  of  Infla- 
tion. The  chart  with  this  article  presents 
monthly  average  quotations  of  these  U.S. 
federal  funds  rate  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  the  mark. 

With  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo — when  a  frightened  world 
regarded  the  dollar  as  a  safe  haven — changes 
in  the  degree  of  monetary  stringency  in  the 
United  States  have  beeir  closely  associated 
with  corresponding  changes  in  the  number  of 
DM  one  can  buy  for  a  dollar. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  flexible  rates 
(except  for  the  embargo) ,  a  rise  (fall)  of  the 
federal  funds  rate  preceded  a  rise  (fall)  of 
The  dollar  against  the  DM  by  a  matter  of 
months  or  weeks. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  the 
interval  has  contracted :  A  change  In  the  fed- 
eral funds  rate  now  can  be  associated  with 


a  corresponding  change  In  the  doUar-DM  rate 
almost  on  a  coincident  basis.  This  reflects  a 
learning  process  in  the  money  markets. 

Other  economic  factors,  such  as  the  course 
of  actual  and  anticipated  U.S.  or  German 
balance  of  trade  developments,  also  have  im- 
portant casual  effects  on  the  exchange  rate. 
But  the  Interaction  between  federal  funds 
rates  and  the  doUar-DM  rate  remains  clear 
cnt  and  unmistakable. 

Under  the  former  Bretton  Woods  regime  of 
relatively  fixed  exchange  rates,  chaufing  con- 
ditions of  U.S.  iniernal  monetary  case  or 
stringency  tended  to  produ-iie  corresponding 
changfes  in  foreign  central  bank  leserves. 
Now,  Uiider  flexible  rates,  changes  in  U.S. 
Internal  moneiar/  condiilonj  lend  to  change 
the  exchange  rate. 

It  follows  from  this  thai  the  "nasty  specu- 
lator" some  politicians  ha\e  been  hunting 
for  to  blame  for  exchange-rate  gyrations 
turns  out  to  be  none  other  than  the  govern- 
ment— that  changes  the  level  of  taxation  or 
spending;  the  central  bank — that  eases 
money  or  tightens  It;  the  legitimate  business, 
and  its  employees,  whose  Investments  and 
jobs  are  at  stake;  even  the  poor  tourist  who 
doesn't  know  when  to  buy  his  francs — these 
are  the  cvilprlts! 

Virtually  all  of  us  are  Involuntary  and  un- 
witting speculators,  and  speculating  can 
mean  windfall  profits  or  the  poorhouse. 

Neltlier  the  United  States  nor  the  rest  of 
the  Western  World  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
global  economic  and  potential  political  con- 
sequences of  bizarre  fluctuations  of  major 
exchange  rates.  As  a  start,  exchange  rates 
between  at  least  the  two  most  powerful  West- 
era  economies  shotild  be  steadied.  If  this  is 
not  done,  monetary  and  financial  disturb- 
ances will  continue  to  erode  confidence,  and 
the  basis  for  a  sustained  restoration  of  rising 
world  living  standards  will  remain  elusive. 


W    AVERELL  HARRIMAN  HONORED 
AT  WEST  POINT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day at  ceremonies  held  at  West  Point, 
the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  recognizing 
unique  service  to  the  Nation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Honorable  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman.  Mrs.  Harriman,  Mrs.  Shirley  C. 
Fisk,  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Mortimer,  and 
members  of  their  families  were  present. 
Governor  Harriman  was  joined  in  the 
review  by  Lt.  Gen.  Sidney  B.  Berry,  U.S. 
Army,  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  and  Cadet  Morales,  first  cap- 
tain. 

As  a  friend  of  Governor  Harriman  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  Militai'y  Academy  I  was  glad  to  go  to 
West  Point  for  this  significant  and  mov- 
ing occasion. 

In  his  response  to  the  citation  for  the 
award.  Governor  Harriman  spoke  warm- 
ly and  informally  to  the  corps  of  cadets. 
He  gave  them  personal  reminiscences  of 
his  experiences  during  and  after  World 
War  II  in  a  way  that  left  all  of  us  present 
feeling  that  we  had  seen  and  heard 
something  very  rare  about  the  great 
events  and  giant  characters  of  those 
years.  But  Governor  Hai-riman  gave  the 
cadets  more  than  just  his  insight  into 
history.  Every  cadet  present  must  have 
felt  the  impact  of  his  judgment;  deliv- 
ered last  night,  but  formulated  during 
40  years  of  participation  in  public  affairs, 
that  on  the  eve  of  World  War  n,  Amer- 
ica's most  valuable  defense  asset  was  the 
coiTJS  of  professional  officers  in  the 
armed  services. 


The  maintenance  and  the  renewal  of 
that  asset  is  the  business  of  every  mid- 
shipman and  cadet  at  the  naval,  mili- 
tary, and  air  academies. 

The  citation  that  was  read  by  General 
Saltzman  was  eloquent  and  comprehen- 
sive and  I  will  not  trespass  upon  the 
ground  it  occupies,  even  to  add  further 
praise  for  Governor  Harriman.  I  sub- 
scribe to  all  of  it  without  reservation. 

I  ask.  therelore,  unanimous  consent 
to  have  piinted  in  the  Record  the  cita- 
tion, a  brief  description  of  the  Sylvanus 
Thayer  Award,  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Governor  Harriman,  and  a  list  of  the 
17  pr:vious  recipients  of  the  Tliayer 
Award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w.i~  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

The  1375  SviVANUS  Thaver  Awahd  CriATiON, 
W.  Averell  Harriman 

As  public  servant,  statesman,  and  leader 
of  industry.  William  Averell  Harriman  has 
rendered  a  lifetime  of  distinguished  Fervlce 
to  the  United  States.  In  diverse  positions  of 
extraordinary  responsibility.  Governor  Harri- 
man has  exemplified,  through  his  accom- 
plishments In  the  national  interest  and  man- 
ner of  achievement,  the  ideals  of  West  Point 
expressed  in  the  motto,  "Duty,  Honor,  Cotm- 
try." 

.^fter  20  years  of  recog'iized  and  siKcessful 
leadership  in  the  nation's  transportation  and 
fine  nee  Industries  Governor  Harriman  en- 
tered upon  his  long  and  dedicated  career  of 
public  service,  .^s  member  and  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Business 
Advisory  Council  and  as  a  principal  assistant 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Recov- 
ery Administration  he  made  substantial  and 
highly  significant  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  those  national 
policies  and  programs  which  led  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  recovery. 

During  World  War  II.  first  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  later  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Governor  Harriman  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  nation  an  extraordinary  un- 
derstanding of  the  Interrelationship  between 
its  industry,  government  and  military  opera- 
tions In  time  of  war.  His  sensitive  applica- 
tion of  that  understanding  to  the  problems 
confronting  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
contributed  In  large  measure  to  the  success- 
ful achievement  of  United  States  goals  in 
World  War  II. 

As  the  world  moved  through  its  postwar 
recovery  and  the  period  of  great  power  con- 
frontations. Governor  Harriman  applied  his 
unique  experience  and  selfless  dedication  lo 
the  solution  of  the  increasingly  complex 
prpblems  affecting  the  peace,  security  and 
welfare  of  his  country.  In  a  series  of  highly 
important  positions.  Including  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Great  Britain, 
United  States  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Di- 
rector of  the  Mutual  Security  Administra- 
tion, Governor  of  the  Stale  of  New  York, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
and  Ambassador  at  Large,  he  participated  at 
the  highest  policy-making  levels  in  those  de- 
cisions and  programs  which  led  to  the  re- 
markable transition  from  war  to  peace,  to 
a  more  secure  and  prosjjerous  United  States 
and  to  a  renewed  stability  among  the  world's 
great  powers. 

Through  his  lifetime  of  service  to  his 
country  and  to  his  fellow  man.  Governor 
Harriman  has  made  a  unique  and  lasting 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  United  States.  His  Invariable  response 
to  the  call  of  duty  and  his  continuing  will- 
ingness to  serve  his  country  wherever  needed 
symbolize   and   reflect  the  values  expressed 
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m  the  West  Point  motto.  Accordlngl 
Association  of  Graduates  of  the  Un  ted 
Military   Acsulemy   hereby   awards 
Sx-lvanus  Tliayer  award  to  W.  Averell 


man. 


Charles  E.  Saltzii.sn. 
Major  General.  AUS,  Retired,  Ptesident. 


tie 


The  Stlvancs  Thayef  Aw 
Since  1958,  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Military  Acad 
sented  the  Sylvanxis  Thayer  Award 
standing  citizen  of  the  United 
service  and  accomplishments  in 
interest  exemplify  personal  dev 
ideals  expressed   in   the   West   Po 
■Duty.  Honor.  Country." 

The  award  is  named  In  honor 
Thayer.  Class  of  1808.  the  33d  gra 
Academy,   who   nine   years   later 
fifth  Superintendent.  Serving  In  t 
until   1833.  Thayer  instituted  at 
those  principles  of  academic  and 
ucatlon.     based     upon     the 
character    and    knowledge,    whicti 
malned  an  essential  element  of 
Academy. 

S'lvanus   Thayer   was   elected 
New    York    University's    Hall    of 
Great    Americans   as   the    "Pathci 
iiology    in    the    United    State.«i 
direction  the  United  States  Milt 
became    the    first    technological 
America:  and  his  curriculum 
engineer   graduates   were    in    gre 
among  the  nations  colleges  and 
stltutions  as  they  developed  thro 
19th  ceatiiry. 
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W.   AVEHELL   K.^RR1-MAN 

Governor  Harrlman  was  born  in 
Citr   on   November    15.   1891    and 
from  Yale  University  in  1913.  His 
diverse  experience  in  business 
ment  has  spanned  considerably 
half   a   century   and   his 
both  of  these  sectors  of  America 
been  at  the  highest  levels. 

Mr.  Harrimans  early  experience 
vate   business.  He   was  associatec 
Union    Pacific    Railroad    for 
years  during  which  he  was 
board  of  directors  for  a  decade 
Harrlman  founded   his   own 
W.  A.  Harrlman  and  Company 
result  of  a  merger   in   1931 
Brothers.  Harrlman  and  Company 
a  limited  partner  of  that  firm.  Hav 
a  director  of   the   Illinois  Centr4l 
In  1915.  Mr.  Harrlman  became 
Its  Executive  Committee  In  1931 
he  held  until  1942. 

In  1933  Governor  Harrlman 
first  of  many  Increasingly 
tions  In  government  service.  In 
became  a  member  of  the  Business 
Council   for   the   Department   of 
and  four  yeasu  later,  its  Chairman 
he  held  until  1939.  He  served  as 
assistant,  then  administrative 
National    Recovery    Administrate 
1934  and  1933. 

As  World  War  II  gathered 
Europe   In   1940   and   the   United 
covered  from  Its  long  depression 
man  served  In  the  Office  of 
agement  and  In  March  of  1941 
pointed  Special  Representative  o 
dent    in    Great   Britain,    with 
Minister.   In  London  he  was  a 
-  the  Combined  Shipping  Adjust 
the    Combined    Production    and 
Board,  and   the  Lend  Lease 
slgnment  Board. 

In   1943,  as  coordination  of 
efforts  of   the  United  States  -aI 
the  Soviet  Union  became  of 
tance.    Governor    Harrlman    was 
United    States    Ambassador    to 
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Union.  He  remained  In  that  sensitive  post 
for  the  duration  of  World  War  II  until  Feb- 
ruary 1946.  Shortly  afterward,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Late 
in  1946  Mr.  Harrlman  was  named  Secretary 
of  Commerce  by  President  Truman. 

In  1948.  Mr.  Harrlman  became  United 
Stat?3  Representative  in  Europe,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  for  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration.  Appointed  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  in  1950.  he  also 
served  as  United  States  Repre.sentatlve  and 
Chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Committee  to  study  Western  de- 
fense plans.  Mr.  Harrlman  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Mutual  Security  Administra- 
tion in  1951.  Three  year-  later  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
he  ferved   until    1959. 

Returning  to  federal  government  .<;ervlce 
In  1961,  Governor  Harrlman  was  successively 
Ambas5ador-at -Large,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  E.istern  Affairs  and  Under 
S:cretary  of  Slate  lor  Politlial  Affairs.  In 
196?,  he  was  again  appointed  Ambassador- 
at-Large.  and  in  1968  he  was  named  Personal 
Representative  of  the  President  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks  on  Vietnam,  a  post  he  held  until 
January  20,  1969. 

Governor  Harrlman  is  married  to  the 
former  Pamela  Digby.  daughter  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Digby.  He  has  two  daughters;  Mrs. 
Shirley  C.  Flsk  and  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Mortimer. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  books:  Peace  tcith 
Russia?.  1969,  and  America  arid  Russia  in 
a  Changing  World.  1971.  He  has  also  com- 
pleted another  book  with  Elle  Abel.  Special 
Envoy:  to  Churchill  and  Stalin  scheduled 
for  publication  In  the  fall,  about  his  experi- 
ences in  World  War  II. 
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Sylvanus  Thayeh  Aw.\eo  Recipients 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence.  1958. 
The  Honorable  John  Faster  Dulles,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1960. 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  1961. 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac.\rt!u^r. 
1962. 

The  Honorable  John  J.  McCloy.  1963. 

The  Honorable  Robert  A.  Lovett,  1061. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  1965. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  1966. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  1967. 

Mr.  Bob  Hope,  1968. 

The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  1969. 

The  Honorable  Ellsworth  Bunker,  1970. 

Mr.  Neil  A.  Armstrong.  1971. 

Dr.  William  F.  Graham.  1972. 

General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley.  1973. 

The  Honorable  Robert  D.  Murphy,  1974. 


HELP  FOR  THE  AGING  DISABLED 
AT  THE  WORK  CENTER  ON  AGING, 
EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  many 
aging  persons  in  this  Nation  would  like 
to  continue  working  beyond  what  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  retirement  age,  but 
are  denied  the  opportunity. 

The  problem  can  be  especially  severe 
for  older  persons  with  disabilities  which 
diminish  their  capacities,  but  not  their 
ability  to  v.ork,  given  some  help. 

Recently,  at  a  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  hearing  in  Newark,  N.J.,  Joseph 
L.  Weinberg,  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Vocational  Service  of  Metropoli- 
tan New  Jersey,  testified  about  a  signifi- 
cant program  serving  persons  ranging  in 
age  from  55  to  86.  It  is  the  Work  Center 
on  Aging  in  East  Orange,  N.J.,  and  it 
receives  support  from  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation  of  Metropolitan  New 
Jersey.  New  Jersey  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  the  New  Jersey  Di- 


vision on  Aging,  and  the  Essex  County 
Office  on  Aging. 

As  Mr.  Weinberg  said  in  his  spoken 
testimony : 

I  think  this  Is  what  Congress  has  been 
asking  for:  a  linkage  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  In  a  cooperative  program  of  this 
kind  .  .  .  this  combination  of  monies  and 
expertise  and  technical  assistance  has  made 
a  great  difterence  in  enabling  vis  to  serve 
our  agins  population. 

Intense  economic  problems  in  New 
Jersey  have  made  the  work  of  this  cen- 
ter even  more  essential  than  it  would  be 
under  more  normal  conditions.  Again  to 
quote  Mr.  Weinberg: 

I  think  it  was  most  eloquent  put  to  us 
by  one  of  o>:r  own  local  workers;  we  call 
them  one  of  our  clients.  When  we  asked 
what  Joes  Inflation  mean  to  you,  he  said: 
'Well,  just  when  you  begin  to  think  you  are 
learning  how  to  make  ends  meet,  somebody 
piill^  thoce  ends  apart." 

The  Work  Center  on  Aging  deserves 
widespread  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Weinberg's  pre- 
pared statement  printed  In  the  Record. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Weinberg,  Exec- 
utive Director,  Jew'ish  Vocational  Serv- 
ice OF  Metropolitan  New  Jersey-,  E.ast 
Orange 

My  name  is  Joseph  L.  Weinberg,  and  I  am 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Jewish  Voca- 
tional Service  In  Metropolitan  New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Com- 
mittee, and  on  behalf  of  the  Agency,  with 
the  Aging.  In  Es.sex  Coimty. 

I  think  you  should  know.  Senator,  that  I 
also  speak  for  my  colleagues  In  rehabilita- 
tion, and  In  manpower  an  expression  on  be- 
half of  yottr  work  for  this  group  of  severely 
disabled  In  our  population,  as  well  as  our 
aged  population  as  well. 

The  Jewish  Vocational  Service  of  Metro- 
politan New  Jersey  has  served  the  employ- 
ment and  vocational  needs  of  its  clients  for 
over  35  years.  Since  1952,  the  Jewish  Voca- 
tional Service  has  operated  rehabilitation 
workshops  for  the  severely  handicapped.  In 
1957,  the  Agency  entered  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  New  Jersey  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  since  then  has 
been  serving  persons  with  multiple  disabil- 
ities from  Essex  County  and  the  neighboring 
communities.  In  addition  to  its  Rehabilita- 
tion Program.  J.V.S.  provides  Individual  and 
group  Vocational.  Educational  and  Career 
counseling.  Job  Placement,  Aptitude  and 
Psychological  testing  to  youth  and  adults. 
The  agency  Is  a  certified  Guidance  Center 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  serving 
veterans,  war  orphans,  and  widows. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  J.V.S.  has  been 
called  upon  by  Government  agencies  to 
assist  In  ser/lng  the  various  emergent  man- 
power needs  of  the  community.  Among  these 
projects  were;  From  1966  to  1967,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Program  (COPE)  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Community  Fund  of  Newark  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  At  the  end  of  the 
project  year,  this  agency  became  an  inde- 
pendent service;  in  1972  through  1974.  the 
agency  established  a  Vocational  Rehablllta- 
tlon-Job  Placement  Program  for  Severely 
Addicted  Drug  Abusers  In  cooperation  with 
Federal  and  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies 
and  the  City  of  Newark.  Currently,  this  pro- 
gram is  now  a  service  of  the  City  and  is 
located  In  Its  Multi-phasic  Drug  Treatment 
Center. 
Most  recently,  in  1973,  the  Agency  expanded 
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Its  services  to  older  workers  to  meet  the 
employment  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
needs  of  the  Aging  Disabled.  The  agency  has 
always  given  high  priority  to  serving  our 
older  citizens.  In  1965,  J.V.S.  developed  and 
has  continued  to  operate  a  Sheltered  Work- 
.shop  for  residents  of  a  Home  for  the  Aged  in 
suburban  Essex  Coimty  (Daughters  of  Israel 
Pleasant  Valley  Home).  This  workshop, 
through  meaningful  remunerative  activity 
has  demonstrated  that  such  a  program  can 
provide  its  client  residents  with  a  sense  of 
pvtrpose,  promote  feelings  of  self-worth  with 
resulting  benefits  in  both  mental  and  phys- 
ical health.  It  has  added  an  enriched  dimen- 
sion to  the  traditional  pattern  of  services 
to  the  liistit'iii3nv<l'7ed  Aeed. 

In  December,  1971,  J.V.S.  began  inten- 
sively to  study  the  needs  of  the  Aged  poor 
residing  In  the  housing  projects  In  Newark — 
(Seth  Boyden  and  Otto  Kretchner  Housing 
Projects).  This  study,  conducted  by  a  J.V.8. 
Vocational  Counselor  revealed  critical  areas 
of  need  related  to:  poor  health,  insufficient 
Income  and  Inactivity  leading  to  loneliness, 
boredom  and  feelings  of  social  rejection.  A 
substantial  number  of  these  people  were  in- 
terested In  some  work  provided  the  work  was 
accessible  and  appropriate. 

In  addition,  over  the  past  twenty  years, 
J.V.S.  has  worked  with  small  numbers  of 
Disabled  Aged  in  Its  ongoUig  Rehabilitation 
Workshop  Program  for  Extended  Employees. 
These  clients  were  able  to  adjust  to  work- 
shop employment  and  have  been  productive 
on  selected  sub-contract  Jobs.  This  activity 
has  prevented  or  postponed  Institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Going  back  tor  a  moment — In  1963,  at  the 
request  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
of  Metropolitan  New  Jersey,  a  series  of  studies 
were  made  of  the  needs  of  a  selected  group 
of  Aged  In  Newark.  82%  of  this  group  were 
living  on  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  per 
year.  In  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
entitled — "Older  American  Comprehensive 
Service  Amendments  of  1973" — the  following 
awesome  data  was  revealed : 

1.  Prom  January  of  1969  to  August,  1972, 
Joblessness  for  persons  over  45  years  of  ago 
increased  by  73  % . 

2.  One  out  of  every  three  tinemployed  In- 
dividuals, over  ''  years  of  age,  is  without 
work  fifteen  weeks  or  longer. 

3.  Individuals,  fcffty-flve  years  old  and 
over,  accoimted  for  21%  of  the  total  unem- 
ployment In  the  United  States  In   1973. 

4.  Compared  with  the  beginning  of  the 
1970's,  long-term  Joblessness  has  risen  by 
223%  for  this  group. 

Last  week  we  learned  that  13%  of  the 
total  work-force  in  New  Jersey  is  unem- 
ployed, with  51,000  workei-8  being  laid  oft 
last  month  (May,  1975)  alone.  This  unem- 
ployment, coupled  with  climbing  inflation, 
most  severe  In  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
Metropolitan  area,  has  devastated  the  ability 
to  survive  among  our  aging  citizenry. 

With  these  needs  becoming  increasingly 
pronounced  over  the  last  several  years,  the 
Jewish  Vocational  Service  established  a  spe- 
cial Rehabilitation-Employment  Program  en- 
titled— Work  Center  on  Aging.  This  facility, 
located  at  67  North  Clinton  Street,  East 
Orange,  NJ.  opened  its  doors  in  November, 
1973.  The  Work  Center  on  Aging  is  a  free, 
non-sectarian  service  conducted  with  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation  of  Metropolitan  New  Jer- 
sey, the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  the  New  Jersey  Division  on 
Aging  of  the  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Essex  County  Office  on  Aging, 

"This  new  comprehensive  vocational  reha- 
bilitation center  began  with  eleven  sheltered 
workshop  cUents.  It  Is  now  in  full  operation 
with  a  variety  of  programs,  and  to  date,  has 
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had  contact  with  over  five  hundred  older 
persons.  The  Center  provides  comprehensive 
Rehabilitation  services,  including  vocational 
counseling,  workshop  services,  selected  job 
placement,  and  extended  sheltered  employ- 
ment. 

Senior  citizens,  ranging  in  age  from  55  to 
86,  are  presently  in  the  workshop  program, 
where  they  are  productively  employed  on 
sedentary  work  for  which  they  ere  paid  at 
rates  set  in  accordance  with  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Wages  and  Hours  Division.  A  num- 
ber of  those  handicapped  Aging  who  have 
been  In  this  vocational  rehabilitation  center 
have  moved  out  Into  competitive  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  Evaluation,  Work  Ad- 
justment Training,  and  ongoing  Vocational 
Counseling  and  Placement  services. 

In  addition  to  clients  who  are  served  In 
the  Workshop  Program,  Job  Placement  and 
Counseling  services  are  provided  to  senior 
citizens  who  do  not  require  intensive  rehabil- 
tation  service.  Flfty-se\'en  Work  Center  ap- 
plicants to  date  have  been  successfully 
placed  on  Jobs  in  private  industry.  Some  uf 
these  jobs  include — clerks,  doormen,  sec- 
retaries, dispatchers,  companions,  bookkeep- 
ers, messengers,  light  factory  workers,  coor- 
dinators, sales  persons,  library  aides,  and  in- 
terviewers. A  total  of  215  older  adults  have 
been  served  up  to  date  in  the  Workshop 
and  Placement  program,  with  information 
and  referral  services  provided  to  an  addi- 
tional 300  senior  citizens. 

Transportation  and  maintenance  subsidies 
and  a  minimum-fee.  hot  meals  program  are 
provided  to  clients  of  the  Work  Center.  Medi- 
cal and  social  programs  are  also  provided  to 
the  workers  of  the  Center  Workshop.  Cc»n- 
prehenslve  eye  examinations  and  flu  shots 
have  been  given  to  the  elderly  clients  this 
year.  Other  programs  for  clients  Includev:  A 
college  course  for  credit  on  Consumer  Edxt- 
catlon  provided  tuition-free  by  the  Essex 
County  Community  College  at  the  Work  Cen- 
ter. Lecture  and  slide  presentations  by:  Rec- 
reational Facilities,  Service  Organizations, 
Transportation  Projects,  Nutrition  Programs, 
and  others  are  conducted  during  the  lunch- 
hour  as  part  of  the  agency's  social  group  pro- 
gram. The  Social  Service  Coordinator,  who  ar- 
ranges these  programs  has  also  brought  to 
the  Work  Center,  Social  Security  (S.S.I.) 
and  Food  Stamp  personnel  to  assist  cUents 
in  applying  for  these  needed  services  without 
their  having  to  travel  and  wait  on  lines  else- 
where. The  J.V.S.  Work  Center  has  been  des- 
ignated as  a  Neighborhood  Food  Stamp  Out- 
reach Center.  Emergency  treatment,  liaison 
to  Community  physicians,  clinics  and  hospi- 
tals and  Geriatric  medical  lectures  are  pro- 
vlded  at  the  Center  twice  weekly  by  a  Staff 
Medical  Consultant. 

Some  of  the  many  and  varied  reasons  that 
lead  older  persons  to  seek  work  at  the  Center 
Include:  Forced  retirement,  a  need  for  sup- 
plemental Income,  a  desire  for  productive 
activity,  a  desire  to  remain  as  independent  as 
possible,  and  a  need  to  escape  the  depressive 
effects  of  loneliness  and  isolation.  The  num- 
bers of  older  people  responding  to  the  op- 
portunity for  work  or  work-related  activities 
at  the  Center  is  a  good  testimony  of  the  need 
for  such  services. 

In  Summary — The  Jewish  Vocational  Serv- 
Ice-Work  Center  on  Aging  Program  offers  the 
aging  of  our  community  the  following: 

Where  an  older  individual,  male  or  female, 
wants  full  or  part-time  employment,  the 
Work  Center  helps  him  assess  his  readiness 
and  helps  him  find  a  Job.  When  an  older  in- 
dividual cannot  return  to  competitive  em- 
ployment due  to  disability  or  age,  the  Center 
provides  him  with  Extended  Sheltered  Em- 
ployment. Where  an  older  individual  has 
medical,  social,  or  recreational  needs,  the 
program  attempts  to  provide  those  services 
as  part  of  the  work  program  or  make  referrals 
to  the  many  community  or  government  agen- 
cies with  which  we  are  in  constant  contact. 


In  promoting  a  sense  of  self-wcn-th,  and  in 
enabling  an  older  individual  to  continue  a 
life-style  pattern  of  productive  activity, 
many  cases  that  heretofore  would  have  re- 
gressed requiring  total  public  support,  long- 
term  care,  or  institutionalization  have  had 
these  alternatives,  postponed  or  alleviated. 
The  program  has  also  received,  from  hospital 
referrals.  Individuals  who  have  been  insti- 
tutionalized for  over  35  years  and  are  now  out 
in  the  community  and  engaged  in  meaning- 
ful pursuits.  Participation  in  meaningful  ac- 
tivity is  an  essential  aspect  of  life  at  any  age. 
It  certainly  should  be  the  choice  and  right 
of  any  aging  person  as  long  as  he  or  she  Is 
willing  or  able. 

Benjamin  Perlmutter  Is  president  of  the 
Jewish  Vocational  Service  Board  of  Directors; 
Joseph  L.  Weinberg  Is  Executive  Director  of 
the  Jewish  Vocational  Service. 

The  Jewish  Vocational  Service  is  a  member 
agency  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
of  Metropolitan  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  beneficiary 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  of  Metropolitan 
New  Jersey  and  a  member  agency  of  the 
United  Way  of  Essex  and  West  Hudson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND  PERRY 
R.  MONROE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
community  of  Aberdeen,  in  Harford 
County,  Md.,  lost  one  of  Its  most  out- 
standing residents  with  the  death  this 
summer  of  the  Reverend  Perry  R.  Mon- 
roe. For  22  years,  he  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Grove  Presbyterian  Church  In  Aber- 
deen. His  life  was  one  of  service  to  his 
country  and  his  community.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Harford  Democrat  published 
an  editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Monroe  In  its 
edition  of  Augu.st  8.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revebeno  Persy  R.  Monroe 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Reverend  Perry  R. 
Monroe,  pastor  of  Grove  United  Presbyterian 
Chiu-ch  at  Aberdeen  has  left  a  void  In  the 
Aberdeen  community.  His  departure  presents 
a  challenge  to  some  person  or  persons  to 
quickly  close  the  gap,  to  assume  the  highly 
beneficial  guidance  and  help,  which  he  was 
providing,  particularly  to  the  young  people 
of  the  community.  His  distinguished  record 
in  World  War  II  for  which  he  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  marked  him  as  "a  man  amoug 
men." 

His  graduation  from  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
against  his  background  of  service  to  this 
country,  apparently  gave  him  a  strong  in- 
centive to  aid  in  molding  the  character  of 
the  young  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  there  were  many. 

For  22  years  he  served  his  local  church  In 
a  quiet  and  helpful  manner,  but  broadened 
his  activities  into  civic  affairs,  particularly 
for  the  advancement  and  aid  to  the  under- 
privileged. 

He  left  a  splendid  heritage  and  a  golden 
opportunity  for  another  person  to  foUow  lu 
his  footsteps  and  carry  on  his  efforts  to 
encourage  young  people  to  become  good 
citizens. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
attending  the  White  House  Conference 
on  domestic  and  economic  affairs  In 
Seattle.  Wash.,  I  was  unable  to  partici- 
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pate  In  the  rollcall  votes  on  Sebtember  4 
regarding  S.  2195,  the  Center  for  Pro- 
ductivity and  S.  1281,  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure.  For  the  record,  I  vould  like 
to  indicate  how  I  would  have  voted  had 
I  been  present. 

Vote  No.  379,  final  passage  of  S  2195,  Cen- 
ter for  Productivity,  yea. 

Vot«  No.  380,  Proxmlre  amendAient  to  S. 
1281,  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure,  n  ly. 

Vote  No.   381,   Oarn   amendmeit 
to  S.   1281,  Home  Mortgage  Dlsclpsure. 

Vote   No.    382.    final    passage 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure,  yea. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:55  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presic  ent 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Seqate 
in  recess  imtil  5  minutes  to  11 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie 
at  10:44  a.m.  recessed  until  IC 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reasseml  (led 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
(Mr.  Ford). 


SHORTAGE  OF  NATURAI  GAS 


frcm 


commend 

South 

(^thers  for 

to  the 

of 

State, 

of  North 

and  I  am 

rather 

in- 

iOLLINGS, 


the 


S. 

Committee 

not  yet 

My 

intro- 

from 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  distinguished  Senator 
Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings)  and 
the  attention  they  are  now  givtig 
dire  prospects  of  an  extreme  si:  ortage 
natural   gas.   Senator  Hollings 
South  Carolina,  and  my  State 
Carolina  are  similarly  in  peril, 
in  the  process  of  studying 
lengthy  and  very  involved  measure 
troduced  yesterday  by  Senator 
S.2310. 

On  January  30,  1975,  I  introduced 
504,  which  was  referred  to  the 
on  Commerce,  and  which  haj 
been  considered  by  that  comnittee 
bill,  S.  504,  in  contrast  to  the 
duced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
South  Carohna,  is  very  brief 
plicated.  It  should  be  approved 
so  as  to  offer  substantial  and  certain 
lief   to  the   two   Carolinas, 
States  similarly  in  peril  of 
a  crippling  shortage  of  natura 
winter. 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  would 
lief  to  the  States  that  wiU  otherwise 
severely  affected,  and  I  had  h(ped 
S.  504  would  have  been  consider  id 
Committee  on  Commerce  prior 
time.  I  understand  the  problem 
logjam  of  legislation,  particularly 
respect  to  energy  matters,  but 
that  the  Congress  should  not 
ther  in  taliing  afiQrmative  actioh 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  coll  =agues 
my  bill,  S.  504,  introduced  on  J^uary 
of  this  year. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent,  ^ 
dent,  that  the  text  of  this  bill 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  th( 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
follows: 

S.  504 

A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
and  provide  emergency  relief 
gas  shortages,  and  for  other 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 

Representatives    of    the    United 
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I  ask 
stand 

Senate, 

55  a.m.; 

when 

Officer 


smp  imcom- 

speedily, 
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ahd   other 

expjeriencing 

gas  this 

iissm-e  re- 
be 
that 
by  the 
to  this 
with  the 
with 
I  believe 
fur- 


celay 


to 
30 


r.  Presi- 
printed 


bill  was 
as 


Jobs, 
natxu-al 


pv  rpoees 


House  of 
states    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Emer- 
gency Purchase  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  7(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(c)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Within  fifteen  days  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  the  Commission 
shall,  by  regulation,  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  the  sale  of  natural  gas 
not  conunltted  to  interstate  commerce  to 
an  Interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  company 
which  Is  curtailing  deliveries  pursuant  to  a 
curtailment  plan  on  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  which  does  not  have  suflBcient  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  firm  requii-e- 
ments  of  the  ultimate  consumers  on  such 
pipeline  system  exclusive  of  boiler  fuel.  No 
exemption  granted  under  this  paragraph 
shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  In 
duration,  but  any  such  exemption  may,  for 
good  cause  shown,  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  Inter- 
state natural  gas  pipeline  companies  which 
purchase  such  gas  under  this  exemption,  or 
any  extension  thereof,  pursuant  to  Com- 
mission regulations,  shall  not  be  denied  by 
the  Commission  the  right  to  recover  all  or 
any  part  of  the  purchase  price  paid  for  such 
gas. '. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  will  vote  this 
afternoon  on  the  so-called  decontrol 
controversy,  and  I  hope  that,  following 
that  vote,  we  may  immediately  proceed 
to  affinnative  action  by  Congress  instead 
of  confrontation  with  the  White  House. 
I  solicit  the  earnest  consideration  of  S. 
504  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  utilized 
in  connection  with  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1975— 
VETO 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Ford).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 

Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid-  Company 

eration  of  the  President's  veto  message 

on  S.  1849,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  A..r.r.   :.... 

Allocation  Extension  Act  of  1975.  c.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

(ITie  text  of  the  President's  veto  mes-  fIIIII""'"" 

sage  is  printed  on  page  28199  of  the    ^ 

Congressional  Record  of  September  9,  JlVm"""- 

1975.)  f 

The   Senate    proceeded    to    consider  MV."ir"IIIII 

the  bui.  o'::"":""" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  ?-"---------- 

tion  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objec-  S""""""] 


tions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senate  staff  persons  be  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  debate  on  the 
question  of  overriding  the  Presidential 
veto  of  S.  1849,  an  act  to  extend  for  6 
months,  until  March  1,  1976,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973: 
William  J.  Van  Ness,  Ben  Cooper,  Tom 
Piatt,  Jackie  Lovelace,  Patti  Ladner, 
Marj  Gordnor,  Les  Goldman,  Grenville 
Garside,  and  Pat  Berry. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  for  the  minority  Dave 
Stang,  Harrison  Loesch,  Fred  Craft, 
Mary  Adele  Shute,  Jim  Hinish,  Nolan 
McKean,  Tom  Imeson,  Mike  Hathaway, 
and  Tom  Biei-y  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  any 
votes  that  may  occur  on  the  veto  of 
S.  1849. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  prepared  charts  which 
show  the  enormous  windfall  profits 
whicli  decontrol  will  lavish  on  the  major 
oil  companies  of  the  oil  industry.  It  is 
these  few  companies  who  will  collect 
the  bulk  of  the  decontrol  windfall. 

Because  portions  of  the  data  from 
which  these  charts  were  constructed 
have  been  declared  "proprietary"  by  the 
FEA,  the  charts  do  not  identify  indi- 
vidual oil  companies.  This  proprietary 
data  describes  the  production  of  old  oil 
by  companies  as  producer/operators  and 
inventories  of  crude  oil  held  by  major 
refiners.  Quantitive  estimates  of  the  re- 
serves of  ci-ude  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids  held  by  these  companies  was  ob- 
tained— where  possible — from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  these  companies  to  their 
stockliolders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  1,  2.  and  3,  to  which  I 
shall  refer,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TABLE  I.— DECONTROL  PROFITS:  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION 


Old  crude 

Daily 

oil  pro- 

average 

duction. 

Decontrol 

decontrol 

June  1975 

profits ' 

profits 

(thousand 

(million 

(million 

barrels 

dollars 

dollars 

per  day) 

per  year) 

per  day) 

58 

J176 
1,003 

'  $0.5 
2.7 

333 

186 

562 

198 

535 

1,438 

1.5 

66 

.5 

178 

1  5 

477 

3.8 

109 

329 
1,066 

.9 

354 

2.9 

117 

351 

674 
78 

203 
1,123 

120 
1,347 

1.0 

.i             224 

1.8 

-J                26 

.2 

67 

.6 

..:              373 

3.1 

40 

.3 

447 

3.7 
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TABU  ll.-DECONTROL  PROFITS:  CRUDE  OIL  INVENTORIES 


Ccmpany 


T. 

U.. 

v.. 
w 

X 


Total  (top  20).. 


Old  crude 

Daily 

oil  pro- 

average 

duction. 

Decontrol 

decontrol 

June  1975 

profits' 

profits 

(thousand 

(million 

(million 

barrels 

dollars 

dollars 

per  day) 

per  year) 

per  day) 

154 

464 

1.3 

22 

67 

.2 

108 

326 

.9 

290 

874 

2.4 

344 

1,037 

2.8 

Company 


Crude  oil 

stacks, 

end  of 

May  1975 

(million 

barrels) 


Increased 

Inventory 

value' 

(million 

dollars) 


Company 


Crude  oil 
stocks, 
end  of 

May  1975 
(millicn 
barrels) 


■"creased 

inventory 

value  > 

(million 

dollars) 


3.973 


11.972 


32.8 


1  Assumes  old  oil  increases  in  price  from  $5.25  per  barrel  to 
J13.50  per  barrel  with  removal  of  price  controls. 

Source:  Proprietary  old  ell  production  data  from  FEA. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I.. 
J. 
K. 
L. 


6.708 

4.626 

24.244 

3.934 

19. 462 

3.743 

1.246 

5.633 

19. 842 

3.901 

19.674 

10.708 

15.066 


3.7 
15.3 
80.0 
13.0 
64.2 
12.4 

4.1 
18.6 
65.5 
12.9 
64.9 
35.3 
49.7 


0.. 
P.. 
R.. 
S.. 
T.. 
W. 
X. 


5.678 
29.  417 
17.821 

6.305 
12. 975 
26.963 

6.565 


18.7 
97.1 
58.8 
20.8 
42.8 
89.0 
21.7 


Total  (lop  20). 


244. 531 


807.0 


<  Assumes  40  percent  of  inventory  is  domestic  old  crude  oil 
which  inaeases  in  value  from  $5.25  per  barrel  to  ^13.50  per 
barrel  with  removal  of  price  controls. 

Source:  Proprietary  refiner  inventory  data  from  FEA. 


TABLE  lll.-CRUOE  OIL  RESERVES  AND  THE  BENEFITS  OF  DECONTROL 


Company 


Reserves  of 
petroleum 

liquids, 

year  end 

1974 

(billion 

barrels) 


Old  oil 

ratio' 

(June  1975 

production) 


Estimatsd 

old  oil 

reserves ' 

(billion 

barrels) 


Instanta- 
neous 
increase  in 
reserve 
value 
(billion 
dollars)  = 


Estimated 

added  value 

including 

discounting* 

(billion 

dollars) 


Company 


Reserves  of 

petroleum 

liquids, 

year  end 

1974 

(billion 

barrels) 


Old  oil 

ratio  > 

(June  1975 

production) 


Estimated 
old  oil 

reserves  - 
(billion 
barrels) 


Instanta- 
neous 
increase  in 
reserve 
value 
(billion 
dollars)  > 


Estimated 

added  value 

including 

discounting  > 

(billion 

dollars) 


0 473 

P L9 

Q 280 

R 1.6 

T 784 

W 3.360 

X 1.015 

Total  (top  17)-.. 24.694 


.65 
.57 
.68 
.74 
.75 
.56 
.87 


.31 
1.08 

.19 
1.18 

.59 
1.88 

.88 


2.6 
8.9 
1.6 
9.7 
4.9 
15.5 
7.3 


1.4 
5.7 
.8 
4  8 
2.3 
10.1 
3.0 


16.06 


132.5 


74.1 


>  Based  on  proprietary  crude  oil  production  data  provided  by  FEA. 

>  Reserves  multiplied  by  old  oil  ratio. 

3  Assumes  old  oil  reserves  increase  in  value  by  $8.25  per  barrel. 


*  In  congressional  testimony  a  nuinber  of  oil  companies  have  estimated  that  decontrol  will 
increase  the  value  of  reserves  when  developed  by  the  equivalent  of  approximtaely  $3  per  barrel 
in  1975  dollars. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  most  direct  and 
immediate  benefit  of  decontrol  for  the 
major  oil  companies  comes  from  their 
overwhelming  hold  on  domestic  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids.  The  PEA  data  covers  only  crude 
oil  production,  so  that  the  estimates  I 
will  give  understate  the  increase  in  com- 
pany revenues  from  decontrol  by  omit- 
ting the  increased  value  of  natural  gas 
liquids  production.  For  some  companies 
this  increase  will  be  substantial. 

For  June,  the  most  recent  month  for 
v.liich  data  is  available,  the  top  20  oil 
producers  accounted  for  nearly  6  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day — approximately  70 
percent  of  total  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duction. In  that  month,  two-thirds  of 
the  production  of  the  top  20,  or  some- 
what more  than  the  national  average  of 
around  60  percent,  was  old  oil.  This 
means  that  70  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mately $17  billion  annual  increase  in  the 
cost  of  old  oil — or  $12  billion — would 
accrue  to  the  top  20  domestic  producers. 
These  figures,  of  course,  represent  in- 
creased revenue,  not  increased  profits. 
The  staff  has  not  attempted  to  estimate 
after-tax  profits. 

The  first  large  chart  summarizing 
data  frcm  table  I  shows  that  the  decon- 
trol windfall  for  the  top  20  domestic  oil 
producers  on  existing  production,  from 
wells  which  are  in  place  and  require  no 
further  development  expenditure,  will  be 
$11  billion,  972  million  annually.  In 
fact,  the  vast  bulk  of  tliese  revenues 
will  accrue  to  the  seven  largest  pro- 
ducers—companies C,  I,  K,  P,  R,  W,  and 
X — who  will  receive  approximately  $12 
billion  or  65  percent  of  the  nearly  $12 
billion  total  for  the  top  20  producing 


companies.  This  windfall  is  only  slightly 
less  than  the  unprecedented  and  ex- 
orbitant profits  these  same  seven  com- 
panies received  for  the  entire  year  in 
1974. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  proved  re- 
serves. The  second  large  chart — sum- 
marizing data  from  table  III — contains 
a  set  of  calculations  which  illustrate  in 
a  very  rough  way  the  enormous  increases 
in  the  value  of  domestic  oil  reserves 
which  will  result  from  the  drastic  up- 
ward evaluation  of  domestic  oil  implied 
by  decontrol. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  has 
estimated  domestic  proved  reserves  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  at  ap- 
proximately 33.5  billion  barrels.  This 
figure  excludes  approximately  10  bil- 
lion barrels  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  re- 
serves. Using  data  available  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  primarily  from  the  annual 
stockholders'  reports  of  the  individual 
companies,  the  proven  reserves  of  the 
17  largest  producers  were  compiled. 
These  reserves  total  nearly  25  billion 
barrels. 

It  is  clear  that  these  reserves  repre- 
sent an  enormous  asset  at  present  prices 
and  an  asset  which  will  grow  enormously 
in  value  with  the  termination  of  price 
controls.  The  chart  attempts  to  esti- 
mate this  appreciation  in  value  in  two 
ways. 

First,  the  approximate  fraction  of  each 
company's  current  production  which  is 
"old"  oil  is  applied  to  that  company's  re- 
serves to  estimate  the  amount  of  oil 
which  would  be  kept  under  price  con- 
trols If  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  were  extended.  If  the  price  of  old 
oil  increases  from  $5.25  per  barrel  to 


$13.50  per  barrel,  each  barrel  of  these  re- 
serves increases  in  value  instantaneously 
by  $8.25.  The  next-to-last  column  in  the 
chart  show  s  this  increase. 

The  effects  are  staggering.  The  total 
increase  for  the  top  17  producers  amounts 
to  over  $132  billion,  including  nearly  $25 
billion  for  Company  I  and  over  $15  billion 
for  Company  W,  the  holders  of  the  larg- 
est domestic  reserves. 

It  could  be  argued  that  this  calculation 
overstates  the  increased  revenues  which 
could  actually  be  realized  from  the  re- 
serves, since,  undoubtedly,  additional  ex- 
penditures will  be  needed  to  bring  them 
to  production  and  the  timelag  between 
Identification  of  reserves  and  actual  sale 
of  the  oil  may  be  significant.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  this  timelag  and  the  infla- 
tion In  the  dollar  means  that  the  reve- 
nues from  reserves  must  be  "discounted." 
In  congressional  testimony,  the  major 
companies  have  maintained  that  these 
effects  will  reduce  the  ultimate  windfall 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  reserves  as 
measured  in  1975  dollars,  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  value  is  reduced 
would  depend  on  inflation  in  general,  fu- 
ture costs  in  the  oil  industry  and  Individ- 
ual company  timetables  for  reserve  devel- 
opment. 

At  the  joint  hearings  held  by  Senator 
Stevenson  and  myself  in  July,  three  of 
the  major  oil  companies  testified  that 
the  estimated  increase  in  the  value  of 
theh"  1975  reserves  from  removal  of  price 
controls  would  amount  to  $2  to  $3  per 
barrel  spread  over  all  domestic  reserves. 
The  last  column  in  the  chart  shows  the 
net  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  each 
company's  domestic  resei'ves  in  the  first 
column  by  $3  per  barrel. 
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The  net  effect  of  this  roui 
generalizing  from  the  metHodology 
reserve  evaluation  employed 
ual  companies  themselves — : 
dollar  estimates  for  the  top 
of  $74  billion — somewhat  mofe 
the  simplest  estimate.  In  ei 
appreciation  represents  a 
increase  in  assets  accruing 
sector  of  the  economy. 
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I  turn  now  to  the  qucsli 
tories.  The  Interior  Commi 
also  had  enlarged  copies  of 
tables  to  which  I  have  r 
which  the  staff  developed  the 
the  two  large  charts.  These 
bles  I,  II.  and  III — contain 
tional  information  not  sliov^n 
large  chart. 

I  refer  to  table  II,  which 
oil  inventories  as  of  May 
tained  by  the  top  20  refining 
a  slightly  different  group  tha|i 
producers.    These    20 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  cruc|e 
tories  at  that  time 
percent  of  the  crude  oil 
tory  is  classified  as  old  oil 
poses  of  cost  accounting  imd^r 
Illations,  the  value  of  the 
ventory  of  these  refiners 
overnight  in  a  one-time 
approximately  $800  million. 

In   addition,   the   industr; 
substantial  inventories  of  r 
ucts.  Over  600  million  barrels 
jet  fuel,  heating  oil,  fuel  oil 
oils  and  miscellaneous  refined 
were  in  inventory  at  the  end 
Assuming   these   products 
value  on  the  average  by  $3 
line  with  the  average  increase 
crude  oil — an  additional 
fall  of  $1.8  billion  will  accru; 
troleum  industry.  The  total 
ventory  windfall  will  thus 
tially  in  excess  of  $2  billicin 
occur  overnight  if  controls 
tended  by  overriding  the 

In  summary,  it  is  entirelj 
singly,  or  in  combination, 
operating  revenues  and  the 
in  reserve  value  far  outstrip 
which  the  oil  industrj-  may 
suit  of  Federal  regulation  or 
of  recent  changes  in  the 
moval  of  price  controls  can 
sidered    a    national    policy 
which  the  President  is  askir|g 
gress  to  ratify — to  transfer 
from   consumers   and   from 
sectors  of  commerce  and 
major  oil  companies.  The 
submitted  permit  no  other 
tion. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presideiit 
before  us  today  is  whether 
override  the  Pi'esident's  veto 
the  Emergency  Petroleum 
tension  Act  of  1975. 

Since  January  of  this  yeai' 
dent  has  patiently  been 
eration  of  the  Congress  in 
energy  program  that  will 
tion  to  a  state  of  relative 
suflSciency. 

On  JanuaiT  15  the 
state  of  the  Union  message 
energy  program. 
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On  January  23  he  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion imposing  a  $1  per  barrel  fee  on 
crude  oil  imports. 

On  January  30  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
energy  program  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion containing  13  separate  titles,  not 
one  of  those  titles  has  yet  become  law. 

On  March  4  the  Piesident  refrained 
from  imposing  for  60  days  a  second  and 
third  dollar  fee  on  imported  crude  oil 
that  he  announced  he  intended  to  impose 
in  his  JanuaiT  23  proclamation. 

On  April  30  he  granted  the  Congress 
another  30  days  to  produce  alternative 
legislation  dealing  v.ith  energy.  He  also 
directed  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  initiate  a  program  to  phase  out 
price  controls  on  old  oil. 

On  May  27,  in  a  nationally  televised 
pddress,  he  announced  that  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  take  respon- 
sible action  in  the  area  of  encrgj-  legisla- 
tion, he  would  be  forced  to  add  a  second 
dollar  to  the  fee  on  imported  oil. 

On  July  14  he  announced  his  first  pro- 
posal to  phase  out  old  oil  prices,  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  disap- 
proved. 

On  July  25  he  announced  his  second 
phaseout  proposal,  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  disapproved. 

Congress  has  a'^kcd  the  President  to 
sign  the  act  which  extends  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  until 
March  1,  1976.  The  original  act  was 
passed  during  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
1973  and  was  intended  to  be  emergency 
legislation  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
dealing  with  fuel  .shortages  resulting 
from  the  embargo.  We  detailed  the  his- 
tory of  that  act  including  its  unfortunate 
adverse  impact  on  stimulating  the  do- 
mestic production  of  oil.  The  sad  facts 
concerning  that  act  are  contained  on 
pages  13  to  21  of  tlie  report  on  S.  1349. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  arguments 
here  at  length.  Summing  tliem  up,  how- 
ever, I  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Frank  Zarb,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  presented 
to  the  Interior  Committee  on  May  19. 
Mr.  Zarb  said: 

1.  The  EPAA  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tional goal  of  achieving  long-term  energy  In- 
dependence .  .  . 

2.  The  EPAA  denies  consumers  the  full 
benefits  of  competition  . . . 

The  EPAA  prolongs  unwarranted  economic 
distortions  and  IneCaclencles  .  .  . 

4.  The  EPAA  makes  It  very  difficult  for  the 
petroleum  Industry  to  reach  rational  busi- 
ness decisions  . . . 

The  minority  views  of  the  report  on 
S.  1349  contain  additional  testimony 
which  points  up  the  unworkability  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
which  would  be  extended  if  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  is  not  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  overriding  the  veto 
would  be  a  disaster  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

We  responded  to  the  same  issue  in  our 
minority  views  contained  on  pages  11 
through  22  of  the  report  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 145 — the  resolution  to  disapprove 
the  President's  program  to  phaseout  oil 
price  conti-ols.  There  we  detailed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
national  need  for  effective  energy  legis- 
lation, including  the  abortive  effects  of 


the  Senate  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  since  January  of  1971  when  leg- 
islation was  introduced  to  create  the  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy  study.  The 
Senate  supposedly  has  been  working  on 
the  national  fuels  and  energy  policy  study 
since  May  of  1971.  To  this  date  it  has  not 
yet  complied  with  the  seiies  of  mandates 
from  the  Senate  which  extended  tiie 
study  each  year  for  yet  another  year  r>r.d 
called  for  a  report  with  i-ecommendati^ns 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  would  extend  for 
6  months  the  act,  then  we  must  realize 
tliat  ihi-:  v.ill  go  over  into  next  year.  We 
would  be  in  another  session,  as  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  present  Congress,  and 
we  will  be  in  rn  election  year.  I  think 
it  is  well  understood  that  politics  would 
make  it  very  difficult  to  be  able  to  adoyt 
measures  that  should  be  adopted  to  take 
care  of  the  emergencies  that  we  ha^e 
facing  us. 

Additionally,  in  our  views  contair.f-d 
in  the  report  on  Senate  Resolution  115, 
we  stressed  that  the  regulatory  api^ronch 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  has  failed  to  curtail  imports  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  and  has  failed  to  p?ov;de 
adequate  incentives  for  increa.sed  donus- 
tic  production.  We  stressed  that: 

Only  through  use  of  the  unregulated  puce 
mechanism  can  domestic  supply  be  encovir- 
aged  to  develop  to  the  point  of  surijlus. 
thereby  not  only  freeing  us  from  dependence 
upon  OPEC  oU  prices  we  caimot  control,  but 
also  causing  domestic  prices  ultimately  to 
decline  due  to  supply  again  exceediuf^  tle- 
i.iand.  In  short,  there  is  no  way  lo  regulate 
domestic  energy  prices  and  free  ourselves 
from  inci-eased  dependency  upon  Importr-d 
petroleum  at  the  same  time.  These  are  mu- 
tually exclusive  policy  goals.  There  i.s  no 
escaping  from  this  reality. 

Finally,  in  our  views  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 145.  we  stressed  and  documented 
that  further  postponement  of  decontrol 
measures  will  exacerbate  the  present  en- 
ergy and  economic  situation. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  was  verified  in 
statements  made  specifically  by  Mr.  Fred 
Hartley,  the  president  of  Union  Oil  Co. 
of  California,  when  he  ran  ads  nationally 
stating  that  their  company  would  not 
have  increases  to  exceed  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

In  the  report  prepared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  on  the  effects 
of  decontrol,  the  following  conclusions 
were  reached. 

Regarding  the  economic  impact  of 
complete  decontrol,  the  report  stated: 

The  economic  recovery  will  continue 
strongly  even  with  decontrol.  GNP  will  rise 
and  unemployment  will  fall.  The  net  effect 
of  decontrol  and  removal  of  the  import  fees 
will  be  no  more  than  3  cents  per  gallon  by 
the  end  of  1975  on  refined  petroleum  prices 
and  could  be  2  cents  or  less. 

We  have  had  indications  continuously 
that  we  would  not  have  increases  per- 
haps of  any  amounts  with  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  market  that  could  exist 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  oil  worldwide. 

Mr.  Zarb  continued: 

By  1977,  continued  controls  would  increase 
dependence  on  Imports  and  prices  would  rise 
in  any  event.  Thus,  decontrol  and  removal 
of  fees  will  raise  prices  by  about  1  cent  per 
gallon  in  1977.  Coal  and  natural  gas  will 
experience  negligible  price  changes. 
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With  respect  to  the  Impact  of  decon- 
trol on  domestic  production,  the  report 

stated : 

Decontrol  will  help  stem  the  decline  in 
domestic  production  by  providing  Incentives 
for  tertiary  recovery  and  by  reducing  the  ad- 
verse effect  inflation  has  on  the  $5.25  ceiling 
price.  Depending  upon  the  world  price  of 
oil,  decontrol  could  increase  production  by 
1  1-2.3  million  barrels  per  day  (MMB'D>  in 
1985  and  0.1-0.3  MMB,  D  in  1977. 

With  respect  to  the  impact  on  imixirts. 
the  report  stated : 

Compared  with  taking  no  actions,  the 
President's  actions  on  decontrol  and  import 
fees  will  reduce  imports  by  about  150,000 
barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1975  and  al- 
most 700,000  barrels  per  day  in  1977.  By  1985. 
these  actions  could  reduce  iniporU  by  2.2 
MMB  D. 

Regarding  the  impact  of  decontrol  of 
petroleum  prices  on  energy  demand,  the 
report  stated: 

Analysis  of  energy  consimiption  trends  as 
well  as  econometric  analysis  firmly  indicates 
that  higher  energy  prices  encourage  conser- 
vation. Energy  consumption  in  the  United 
States  Is  about  11  percent  lower  than  what 
it  would  have  been  using  previous  projec- 
tions. Energy  used  per  person  is  sxibstantially 
more  than  In  other  countries  where  energy 
prices  are  substantially  higher  than  In  the 
U.S.  Further,  many  independent  economic 
studies  Indicate  a  substantui  short-run 
elasticity  for  petroleum. 

Regarding  the  impact  of  doing  nothing, 
the  report  stated : 

If  no  action  Is  taken  to  conserve  energy 
or  increase  domestic  supply,  our  vulnerability 
to  an  embargo  will  continue  to  climb.  More 
of  our  imports  are  coming  from  OPEC  na- 
tions than  before  the  last  embargo.  The  last 
embargo  caused  GNP  to  drop  by  $15  billion 
and  500,000  unemployed.  Because  over  40  per- 
cent of  our  projected  1977  imports  will  be 
from  insecure  sources,  a  6-month  embargo 
in  1977  could  decrease  GNP  by  24  billion 
dollars  and  increase  unemployment  bv  over 
700,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  vote 
today  on  a  matter  of  extreme  public  in- 
terest. The  question  is  whether  sustain- 
ing the  President's  veto  would  be  in  the 
public  interest.  We  have  documented 
tliat  sustaining  the  Presidents  veto 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  We  be- 
lieve our  rationale  is  based  upon  solid 
grounds.  But  in  the  expression  of  our 
aiguments  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
President's  veto,  we  were  not  arguing 
from  within  an  ideological  vacuum.  We 
were  expressing  the  view  which  is  based 
upon  overwhelming  public  opinion.  On 
August  4  a  Harris  poll  was  published  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  which  showed  that  54  percent  of 
the  29.944  answers  received  favored  de- 
regulation of  U.S.  oil  price  controls.  Only 
22  percent  were  in  opposition.  Thus,  well 
over  two  out  of  eveiy  thiee  persons  in- 
terviewed who  had  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject favored  decontrol  of  oil  prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniniou.s  con- 
sent that  a  complete  copy  of  the  Lou 
Harris  column  on  oil  decontrol  as  well 
PS  the  minority  views  on  S.  1849  and 
Senate  Resolution  145  appear  in  the  body 
ot  ilic  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Aug.  4,  1975] 

On,  Decontrol  Backed  in  Poll 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

Support  for  deregulation  oif  all  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  country  has  now  risen  to  a  de- 
cisive 54-22  per  cent  noajorlty,  up  from  a 
46-31  per  cent  plurality  in  April,  and  a  com- 
plete turnaround  from  the  42-28  per  cent 
plurality  who  opposed  deregulation  only  a 
year  ago.  An  Identical  54-22  per  cent  majority 
also  backs  complete  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  produced  in  the  U.S. 

These  latest  results  must  be  viewed  as  a 
real  victory  for  President  Ford,  who  has  long 
sidvocated  price  decontrol  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  produced  In  the  U.S.  His  reason  has  been 
that  deregulation  would  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  domestic  production  of  more  basic 
energy,  and  reduce  American  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  soiu'ces. 

With  a  majority  now  behind  his  program, 
the  President  not  only  could  realize  his 
policy  objective,  but  also  may  receive  credit 
for  demonstrating  courage  in  sticking  to  his 
position  in  the  face  of  Congressional  oppo- 
sition. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  nationwide  cross-sec- 
tion of  1497  adults  wras  asked:  "Would  you 
favor  or  oppose  deregulation  of  the  price  of 
all  oil  produced  lu  the  U.S.  if  this  would  en- 
courage development  of  oil  production  here 
at  home?" 


"If  the  price  of  gasoline  were  to  go  up 
(Read  Amount)  a  gallon,  would  you  be 
likely  to  use  your  oar  as  much  as  you  do 
now,  a  little  less  often,  a  lot  less  often,  or 
not  at  all?" 

CUT  CAR  USE  IF  PRiCE  RISE  PER  GALLON 
(In  |je(C«nt| 


ON  DEREGULATION  OF 

1.1.3   OIL 

|ln  perceritj 

Favor 

Oppose 

Not  sure 

July  1975 
April..     . 
July  1974. 

5« 

46 

28 

22 
31 

42 

24 
23 
30 

Close  to  2  In  every  10  people  admitted 
they  bad  changed  their  minds  on  energy 
decontrol.  Three  major  reasons  were 
volunteered: 

"Deregulation  will  bring  in  more  pro- 
duction at  home  and  eventiially  will  bring 
prices  down,"  said  close  to  1  in  3  of  the 
switchers. 

A  Denver  truck  driver  said:  "Under  price 
controls,  we've  been  producing  less  and 
le.ss  oil  here  In  the  U.S.  By  letting  the  price 
go  up,  we'll  get  more  production  and  that 
will  finally  bring  the  price  down.  Same 
thing  as  happened  with  meat." 

"Now  with  decontrol,  we  will  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  exploration  for  new 
oil  and  natural  gas,"  said  another  1  In  3  of 
those  who  changed  their  minds  and  now 
favor  deregulation.  A  Rochester,  N.Y.,  sec- 
retary said,  "It's  clear  that  by  keeping  con- 
trols on  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  produced 
here  at  home,  we  are  discouraging  the  oil 
companies  from  finding  new  sources  of 
these  fuels.  We  ought  to  try  :iow  to  give 
them  an  Incentive  to  see  If  more  oil  and 
natiu-al  gas  will  be  produced." 

"By  encouraging  exploration  at  home,  we 
can  move  toward  less  dependence  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil,"  said  1  In  6  of  those  now 
favoring  deregulation. 

The  acknowledged  risk  in  deregulation  is 
that  the  price  of  gasoline,  home  fuel,  and 
other  basic  energy  resources  will  rise 
sharply,  bring  back  rising  Inflation,  and 
abort  recovery  of  the  economy.  The  under- 
lying predication  of  the  Ford  decontrol 
policy  is  that,  as  the  prices  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  rise,  there  will  be  a  commensurate 
fall-off  In  the  consumption  of  energy  by 
both  tlie  public  and  industry. 

The  Harris  Surx'ey  tested  the  possibilities 
of  a  decline  in  gasoline  consumption  If  the 
price  were  to  rise  from  10  to  50  cents  a 
gallon  over  current  levels.  The  81  per  cent 
of  the  families  who  nwn  a  car  were  asked: 
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20 

30 

40 
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cents 

cents 

Use  car- 

As  much  as  now  .      . 

54 

35 

24 

22 

22 

little  less  often 

34 

32 

23 

15 

11 

Lol  less  often 

lU 

28 

41 

48 

46 

Not  at  all 

1 
1 

3 
2 

8 
2 

13 
2 

17 

Not  sure 

4 

Clearly,  many  Americans  now  believe  they 
would  c»it  back  on  car  use  If  the  price  of 
gasoline  were  to  rise  further.  The  higher  the 
rise,  the  more  they  would  ciutall  car  use. 

Mi.voRiry     Views     of     Sen.^tors     Fannin. 

H.INSEN.      McCLVRE,       and       B.ARTLETT 

StrMMAHY    OF    OBJECTIONS    TO    SENATE 

BESOLUTION     143 

We  are  opposed  to  Senate  Resolution  1*5 
for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Congress  has 
failed  to  respond  to  the  national  need  for 
effective  energy  legislation,  and  Instead,  has 
proposed  delaying  tactics  as  lu  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 145;  (2)  The  regulatory  approach  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  has 
failed  to  curtail  foreign  crude  oil  imports  and 
provide  adequate  incentives  for  Increased  do- 
mestic production;  and  (3)  Further  post- 
ponement of  decontrol  measures  will  exacer- 
bate the  present  energy  and  economic  situa- 
tion. 
/.   Congress   has   failed    to   respond   to    the 

national  need  for  effective  energy  leginla- 
.  tion   and  instead,  has   proposed   delaying 

tactics  as  in  S.  145 

President  Ford  has  made  every  effort  to 
move  forward  with  a  bold  national  energy 
program.  He  has  exhibited  the  patience  of 
Job  in  dealing  with  a  Congress  which  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  with  him.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  his  many  actions  this  year 
Involving  energy,  IncUidlng  the  extensive 
indulgences  of  the  Congress  in  order  to  allow 
it  to  develop  an  alternative  energy  program. 

Jan\iary  15— In  State  of  the  Union  Message 
outlined  dimensions  of  Interrelated  economic 
and  enerciy  problems  and  proposed  far-reach- 
ing measures  for  their  solution. 

January  23 — Issued  a  Proclamation  Im- 
posing a  $1  per  barrel  fee  on  crude  oil,  be- 
ginning February  1:  the  second  dollar  begin- 
ning March  1.  and  the  third  dollar  beginning 
AprU  1. 

January  30 — Transmitted  to  Congress  a 
comprehensive  energy  program  containing 
thirteen  separate  titles  designed  to  collec- 
tively achieve  near  self-sufficiency  by  1985. 

March  4 — Refrained  from  Imposing,  for 
sixty  days,  the  second  and  third  dollar  fee 
on  Imported  oil  In  order  to  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  devise  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive energy  policy. 

April  30 — In  letters  to  Speaker  Albert  and 
Senator  Mansfield,  noted  that  although  he 
had  granted  Congress  the  requested  sixty 
days,  it  had  accompUslied  nothing.  Then  an- 
nounced that  he  had  directed  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  implement,  by 
June  1.  a  program  to  phase  out  price  con- 
trols on  old  oil.  Repeated  his  request  for  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  crude  oil  production 
coupled  with  strong  incentives  to  step  up 
domestic  exploration  and  production.  Ad- 
ditionally granted  the  Congress  another 
thirty  days  to  produce  alteration  legislation 
dealing  with  the  oil  Import  problem. 

May  27 — In  nationally  televised  speech 
announced   that,  In   spite  of  a  90  day  re- 
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prieve.  Congress  had  failed  to 
effective  June  1  he  would  add 
dollar  to  Import  fees  required 
oil   and   that   after   Congress 
would  submit  his  oil  price  decontrol 

July  14 — Announced  admlnlstn  tlve 
to  gradually  decontrol  the  prlai 
over  a  30-month  period.  In  addiilou 
nounced  for  the  same  period  of 
Ing  on  the  price  of  all  uncontrolfcd 
oil  equal  to  the  price  of  uncontr<5led 
tie  crude  oil  In  January,  1975. 
lars  a  barrel  to  account  for  the 
already  in  place. 
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Let  us  begin  back  in  January 
the  advent  of  the  92nd  Congre  s 
time  there  was  a  great  clamor 
of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  thi  i 
cernlng  the  coming  energy  crlsli  i 
Nlson  vas  urged  to  establish  a 
study  the  Issue.  When  be 
Inclination,   the   response   of   seferal 
tors  was  in  effect  to  tell  the 
if  ha  did  not  act  responsibly, 
certainly  would.  This  episode 
genesis    of    the    Senate's    famotls 
Fuels  and  Energy  study  which  wi , 
by  Senate  Resolution  45  on  May 
resolution  called  for  a 
and     authorized      appropriation  s 
February  29,  1972.  That  date 
no  report  was  ffled. 

On  March  6,  1972,  Senate  Res|)lut 
was  adopted  extending  the  study 
ing  the  Interior  Commute  to  "repfcrt 
ings  together  with  recommendatlpns 
Islatlon  as  It  deems  advisable 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  d; 
later  than  February  28, 1973." 

That  date  came  and  went  and 
port  or  any  recommendations 
tlclpattng  that  no  report  would 
Chairman   of    the   Interior 
ranged  on  February  22,  1973,  via 
lutlon  33  to  extend  the  National 
Energy  study  for  BtiU  another 
requirement  that  at  the  very 
ergy  study  report  would  be  filed 
ary  28,  1974.  That  date  came  an 
still  no  report  was  filed. 

On  March  1,  1974,  Senate 
was  adopted  which  extended  th  i 
deadline  for  the  national  fuels 
study  for  still  another  year.  Pebrukry 
came  and  went  and  stiU  no  energ5 
filed. 

Literally  bimdreds  of  thousand  i 
of  United  States  taxpayers'  mone  y 
wasted   on   a   do   nothing,   resold 
achieve    nothing,   energy    study, 
year  history  of  the  Senate's  National 
and  Energy  Study  provided  a  cl(  ar 
.stration  that  the  Senate  is  Incapi  ble 
ing  the  bullet  and  acting  responsi  >ly 
ters  related  to  energy 

What  the  Senate  has  demonstrated 
limUless  capacity  for  headline  gra  )bing, 
politics.  Political  game  playing 
tute  for  responsible  legislation 
hallm&ric  of  the  Senate's  response 
ergy  crUls.  The  political  game 
lated  to  energy  has  consisted  of 
ing  elements. 

1.  Blaming  the  oil  companies 
ministration   for  the   problem 
ceptlng  any  culpablliiy  on  the 
Congress. 

2.  Rejecting   the   price  mechatilsm 
means  of  increasing  domestic  su 
Uucing  demand  of  energy. 

3.  Promising  consumers  of 
thing  for  nothing. 

4.  Promising  VS.  citizens   that 
means  of  combating  the  OPEC 
creased  dependence  upon  Import 
rollback  domestic  oil  prices. 

We  present  Just  a  few  examples 
political  energy  gmie  h.is  be"n  pla 
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ly after  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  pe- 
troleum allocation  act  in  November  of  1973, 
the  Congress  considered  additional  emer- 
gency legislation.  'When  the  conferees  met 
on  that  latter  bill,  they  decided  that  a  price 
rollback  was  the  most  effective  means  of 
combating  the  OPEC  cartel.  The  conference 
report  contained  the  pro\'loion  captioned 
•Prohibition  on  Windfall  Proflts— Price 
Gouging".  In  effect,  it  permitted  any  buyer 
of  petroleum  products  to  sue  the  seller  for 
that  part  of  the  purchstse  price  that  the  buyer 
thought  constituted  windfall  profits.  "The 
provision  was  so  absurd  that  our  colleague. 
Mr.  Nelson,  led  a  successful  floor  fight  which 
resulted  In  the  Senate's  rejecting  the  con- 
ference report.  The  second  conference  report 
on  the  emergency  legislation  contained  a 
.slightly  less  insane  provision  which  would 
have  rolled  unregulated  crude  oil  prices  back 
to  $3  25  per  barrel.  This  carried  In  both 
houses  but  was  vetoed  by  the  President  whose 
veto  was  sustained  by  a  handful  of  votes  In 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  4035  Is  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind 
of  game  playing  that  was  going  on  In  De- 
cember, 1973.  Tlie  players  are  the  same,  the 
politics  Is  the  same,  the  Issues  are  the  same, 
and  the  pen'aslve  legislative  irresponsibility 
is  the  same.  H.R.  4035  Is  the  response  of  the 
Congress  to  the  President's  program. 

On  July  15  the  FEA  Administrator,  Frank 
Zarb,  wrote  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  calling  to  his  attention  the  infirmities 
of  H.R.  4035. 

Here  Is  what  Mr.  Zarb  said  in  part: 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Conference 
Report  would  increase  consumption,  cut 
production  and  Increase  petroleum  Imports 
by  about  350,000  barrels  per  day  In  1977, 
compared  to  import  levels  resulting  from  the 
President's  30-raonth  phased  decontrol  pro- 
posal. Moreover,  it  would  result  In  Increased 
imports  of  approximately  70,000  barrels  per 
day  over  what  we  could  expect  under  the 
current  system  of  mandatory  controls. 

The  Conference  bill  would  produce  these 
counterproductive  resxilts  by: 

Rolling  back  the  price  of  "new"  domestic 
cr\ido  oil; 

Repealing  the  "stripper  well"  exemption 
from  price  controls  provided  by  e.xlstlng  law; 
and 

Establishing  a  three-tier  price  system  that 
would  mandate  a  complex  and  unwieldy 
program  that  would  be  most  difficult  to 
administer. 

The  Conference  Report  adopted  virtually 
all  of  the  objectionable  provisions  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  items  mentioned 
above,  it  would  make  it  considerably  more 
difficult  to  phase-out  current  price  and  allo- 
cation controls,  and  would  fall  altogether 
to  provide  any  assurance  that  an  orderly 
phase-otit  can  begin  promptly. 

Yesterday  the  President  announced  a  com- 
promise decontrol  plan  which  he  Intends  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  this  week. 

This  decontrol  plan,  which  will  phase-in 
decontrol  over  30  months  and  keep  a  price 
"cap"  on  domestic  crude  oil,  combined  with 
the  existing  $2.00  import  fee,  will  reduce 
Imports  by  almost  900,000  barrels  per  day 
by  1977.  It  will  permit  high-cost  enhanced 
recovery  techniques  to  yield  more  domestic 
oil  from  old  fields.  Without  this  plan,  about 
1.4  million  barrels  per  day  doiueoiic  produc- 
tion will  be  lost  by  1985. 

This  gradual  phase-in  of  decontrol  will 
raise  the  average  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts slightly  more  than  1  cent  per  gallon 
this  year,  and  by  an  additional  3  cents  per 
gallon  In  1976  and  1977. 

The  entire  decontrol  proposal  made  by  the 
President  is  now  a  niatter  of  public  record. 
As  you  know,  yesterday  he  delayed  its  for- 
mal transmission  to  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress a!id  the  pub!!'  to  exnni'ne  thoroughly 


the  merits  of  the  proposal  before  eacli  House 
of  Congress,  under  existing  law,  determines 
whether  to  accept  it. 

Clearly,  the  President'.?  propcsal  warrants 
the  most  careful  and  thoughtful  scrutiny 
by  the  Congress,  and  it  is  Imperative  that 
this  scrutiny  not  be  foreclosed  by  Ill-con- 
sidered adoption  of  the  Conference  Report 
on  S.  621  and  H.R.  4035.  This  Is  particularly 
important,  I  believe,  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  plan  represents  a  considerable  compro- 
mise from  the  President's  Initial  proposal 
for  Immediate  decontrol. 

Con.sequently,  I  would  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate act  to  reject  the  Conference  Report  and 
avoid  prejudicing  the  President's  proposal. 
Since  the  bill  wou'.d  override  the  President's 
proposal  even  before  It  is  considered  by  the 
Congress.  I  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  recommend  that  the  President  disapprove 
the  Conference  version  of  8.  621  and  HR. 
4035  were  it  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Continuing  with  its  game  playing,  the  Sen- 
ate Ignored  Mr.  Zarb's  letter  and  voted  lo 
Mdopt  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  4035. 
We  await  the  President's  veto  and  look  for- 
ward to  sustaining  It. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Congress  has  made 
Utile  progress  in  either  developing  a  compre- 
hensive energy  program  or  providing  the 
President  with  the  authorities  he  needs  to 
Implement  his  proposed  program.  Only  a 
minimal  effort  has  been  made  at  reaching  a 
bipartisan  energy  program  that  will  begin  to 
resolve  the  complex  economic  and  energy 
supply  and  production  problems  that  face 
the  Nation.  Congressional  action  to  date  has 
done  little,  if  anything.  In  obtaining  domestic 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  v."alt  Indefi- 
nitely for  a  comprehensive  energy  program. 
Action,  not  further  delay,  Is  needed  now  to 
develop  domestic  supplies  and  reduce  energy 
demand.  As  Indicated  above,  the  President  In 
his  state  of  the  IJnlon  address  on  Janxiary  15, 
1975,  took  the  first  steps  toward  establishing 
a  national  energy  program.  President  Ford 
called  for  a  comprehensive  energy  conserva- 
tion program  In  which  consumption  of  en- 
ergy would  be  decreased  and  domestic  pro- 
duction of  energy  resources  increased,  In  or- 
der to  reduce  this  country's  dependence  on 
imported  crude  oil.  The  President  recom- 
mended decontrol  of  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil  as  one  of  the  measures  esEsntlal  to 
cintail  domestic  energy  consumption. 

In  the  months  following  the  President's 
announcement  seeking  decontrol.  Congress 
failed  to  take  any  decisive  action  toward 
meeting  ova  energy  needs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Administration  has  continually  sought  to 
work  with  the  Congres.?,  and  has,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  leadership  of  this  Congress, 
tempered  tlie  pace  Initially  set  forth  by  the 
President  in  his  energy  plan. 

As  v;e  are  all  aware,  the  President  has  now 
announced  a  compromise  decontrol  plan 
which  has  Just  been  submlUed  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  decontrol  plan  would  phase-In 
decontrol  of  old  oil  over  a  30-month  period 
and  would  Impale  a  new  ceiling  price  for  all 
domestic  crude  oil,  other  than  stripper  well 
crude  oil,  for  the  same  30-month  period.  In 
conjunction  with  this  decontrol  program  the 
President  has  reiterated  his  desire  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  windfall  profits  tax  with 
plow-back  provisions  and  direct  tax  rebates 
to  consumers  to  return  all  of  the  proposed 
Increases  In  energy  taxes. 

It  Is  clearly  evident  that  the  President's 
new  proposal  for  decontrol  warrants  careful 
consideration  by  all  members  of  Congress. 
We  are  once  again  faced  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  some  form  of  constructive  action. 
In  the  past  Congress'  re.sponse  to  any  over- 
ture by  the  Administration  has  been  one  of 
negativism.  The  new  Congress  has  been  ham- 
pered by  internal  disputes  of  a,  petty  and 
partisan  nature.  We  must  begin  to  enact 
re.<;pon.sible  energy  legislation,  and  this  en- 
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t.iUs  the  thoughtful  scrutiny  of  all  proposals 
whether  they  originate  within  the  Adminls- 
i ration  or  among  our  own  ranks.  We  can  no 
longer  respond  to  the  energy  situation  with' 
delaying  tactics.  S.  Res.  145  Is  merely  an- 
other form  of  delay;  S.  Res.  145  prejudges 
t.'.-.e  President's  proposal  before  it  has  the  op- 
portunity for  full  consideration  by  the  Cou- 
yress. 
11.   The   reguJalo^y  approach    of   the   Einer. 

'lency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  has  failed 

to  curtail  foreign  crude  oU  imports  and 

provide  adequate  iiicetitiies  for  increa.ied 

dojnestic  production 

Senators  who  reflexively  utter  eschatologi- 
c.'il  incantations  every  time  the  term  OPEC 
is  mentioned  at  best  seems  to  be  deceiving 
themselves.  They  argue  that  we  must  free 
ourselves  from  OPEC  prices  by  regulating 
the  price  of  our  domestic  fuels.  But  by  so 
doing  they  w^ould  further  discourage  domes- 
tic production  wiiile  concomitanily  forcing 
greater  dependence  upon  OPEC  oil  at  prices 
they  have  no  means  of  controlllna:. 

Only  through  use  of  the  unregtilated  price 
mechanism  can  domestic  supply  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  to  the  point  of  .surplu.s, 
thereby  not  only  freeing  us  from  dependence 
upon  OPEC  oil  a*;  prices  we  cannot  control, 
but  also  causing  domestic  prices  ultimately 
to  decline  due  to  supply  again  exceeding  de- 
mand. In  short,  there  is  no  way  to  regulate 
domestic  energy  prices  and  free  ourselves 
from  increased  dependency  upon  imported 
petroleum  at  the  same  time.  These  are  nni- 
tu.illy  exclusive  policy  goals. 

Perhaps  the  best  Indictment  of  Democrat - 
led  congressional  game  playing  with  energy 
came  from  the  pen  of  a  freshman  Democrat, 
Congressman  Bob  Krueger.  This  is  what  he 
had  to  say  on  the  subject  in  his  additional 
views  in  the  report  on  H.R.  7014. 

The  adoption  of  a  reasonable  Congressional 
oil  policy  Is  quickly  becoming  less  a  matter 
of  choice  than  of  necessity.  Tlie  oil  pricing 
provisions  of  H.R.  7014,  however,  are  more  an 
abdication  than  an  alternative.  We  need  not 
debate  whether  the  Committee's  language  on 
oil  pricing  Is  "tough"  enough  in  curbing  im- 
ports; the  oil  price  rollback  simply  ignores 
the.  import  question  altogether. 

As  noted  by  the  Democratic  Task  Force 
mobilized  in  both  Houses  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  declining  production  in  old  oil 
fields  (regulated  at  prices  half  of  OPEC's) 
argues  for  Increased  stimulus  of  enhanced 
recovery  of  oil.  Increased  new  oil  production 
costs  and  decreased  new  oil  finds  support  the 
need  for  market  pricing  of  new  oil  combined 
with  stiff  new  re-Investment  reqtilremcnts. 
Economic  efficiency  of  allocation  dictates  an 
elimination  of  the  multi-tiered  pricing  sys- 
tem coordinated  with  an  adequate  compen- 
sation mechanism  for  low  income  consumers. 
To  neglect  these  salient  Imperatives  of  our 
oil  markets  Is  to  defy  reality. 

As  imports  continue  to  climb,  eroding  our 
International  alliances  and  economic  health 
while  raising  the  price  of  other  imports,  the 
notion  of  a  price  roll-back  on  new  domestic 
oil  Is  eminent  bad  sense.  Disregarding  the 
product  of  five  months  of  labor  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  the  full 
Connnerce  Committee  rejected  the  rational 
for  the  expedient.  And  that  expedient  of 
price  control  extension  was  more  reflective 
of  the  political  mood  years  ago  than  of  the 
current  public  frustration  with  Congressional 
evasiveness  and  pervasive  economic  controls. 

Section  301  of  H.R.  7014  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  Washington  Post,  a  "disastrously  bad 
idea."  The  price  roll-back  on  new  domestic 
oil  serves  to  Inhibit  severely  the  margins  of 
production  and  the  funds  available  for  new 
oil  development.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ducer revenues  from  old  oil  (in  the  current 
bill  are  greater  than  the  revenues  they  would 
realize  from  old  oil  production  in  the  Sub- 
committee's plan.  This  paradox  of  penalizing 
new  production  dominated  by  smaller  firms 


In  which  fixed  Uivestment  Is  ongoing,  whUe 
offering  large  bonuses  for  old  oil  production 
dominated  by  multinational  firms  In  which 
fixed  investment  has  already  occurred,  makes 
no  economic  sense. 

The  present  two-tier  pricing  system  re- 
pudiates end-use  efficiency  by  charging  two 
prices  for  the  same  conunodlty.  Not  content 
witli  this  absurd  situation,  the  Committee's 
oil  pricing  provision  creates  a  four- tier  pric- 
ing system. 

Under  the  current  system,  disparate  re- 
gional oil  costs  are  equalized  by  a  program 
called  the  "entitlements "  system  requiring 
refiners  who  proces.s  domestic  crude  to  make 
huge  cash  payments  to  refiners  of  foreign 
crude.  This  system  subsidizes  the  demand 
for  foreign  oil  and  creates  OPEC  windfalls.  A 
continuation  of  the  multi-tier  system  results 
in  the  Inevitable  cost-eqtiallzation  dilemma: 
either  a  cost-equalization  program  is  con- 
tinued, resulting  in  yet  more  OPEC  sub- 
.sldies.  or  the  cost  equalization  system  is  dis- 
continued (the  FEA  can  do  it  at  any  time) 
and  the  East  Coast  must  pay  much  higher 
oil  prices  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  de- 
stroying the  competitive  viability  of  the 
region. 

Under  the  roll-back  scheme,  the  dangers 
of  embargo  and  international  blackmail 
multiply  as  oiu-  thirst  for  foreign  oil  in- 
creases. Ta.xpayers  will  be  victinuzed;  on  one 
hnnd  they  will  inevitably  be  asked  to  sub- 
.sidize  such  promising  new  technologies  as 
solar  and  geothermal  power  due  to  the  dim- 
inution of  market  incentives  for  these  sub- 
stitutes, while  on  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  and  revenues  from  our  new  offshore  oil 
resources  will  diminish. 

While  the  United  States'  per  capita  en- 
ergy consumption  Is  twice  that  of  Japan  and 
West  Germany,  countries  that  are  pursuing 
aggressive  demand  restraint  measures,  the 
United  States  must  act  responsibly  in  reject- 
ing government  controls  that  inflate  the  de- 
mand for  energy.  The  least  we  must  expect 
as  a  nation  Is  that  the  user  of  a  barrel  of  oil 
must  pay  for  its  replacement  costs.  In  the 
short  run,  this  replacement  cost  is  the  price 
of  OPEC  oil.  If  we  are  willing  to  pay  OPEC 
$12  to  $13  for  a  barrel  of  oil,  we  should  be 
willing  to  spend  as  much  bringing  into  pro- 
duction high-cost  domestic  resources  while 
Insuring  the  re-investment  of  excess  rev- 
enues. 

If  we  fall  to  use  economic  rationality  as  a 
guide  in  determining  fair  oil  prices,  let  us 
not  ignore  the  intuitive  appeal  of  some 
simple  facts:  the  price  of  oil  In  cm-rent  dol- 
lars has  only  recently  returned  to  1950  levels, 
and  we  pay  more  per  gallon  for  distilled 
water  and  soft  drinks  than  for  gasolUie  and 
fuel  oil. 

Congressman  Krueger's  remarks  are 
equally  applicable  to  Senate  Resolution  145. 

The  message  of  Senate  Resolution  145  is, 
Mr.  P>resident,  we  won't  even  allow  you  to  do 
what  we  authorized  you  to  do  when  we 
passed  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

The  regulatory  approach  provided  for  In 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  has 
created  a  number  of  problems.  The  present 
two-tier  prlcUig  system  has  resulted  in  dis- 
tortions In  the  oil  market  and  has  created 
an  inequitable  distribution  of  costs  and  a 
complex  entitlements  program.  Tlie  legisla- 
tion was  also  Intended  to  deal  with  an  energy 
fuel  emergency  that  no  longer  exists.  To 
maintain  federal  regiilatory  intervention  in 
the  marketplace  under  our  present  fuel  sit- 
uation is  unwarranted  and  unwise.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  President  Ford 
Initially  recommended  immediate  decontrol. 

Gradual  decontrol  over  a  30  month  period 
of  domestic  crude  oil  prices  would  slowly 
eliminate  the  economic  disincentives  and  dis- 
tortions resulting  from  the  present  two-tier 
price  system.  It  would  permit  domestic  crude 
oil  prices  to  rise  to  the  prevailing  world 
price  levels  so  tliat  the  dem:i!id-dampening 


effects  which  have  been  felt  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  would  be  felt  In  the  United 
States.  Under  the  current  two-tier  price  sys- 
tem, the  price  of  most  domestic  oil  Is  held 
at  a  level  approximately  half  that  of  world 
price  levels.  The  gradual  removal  of  the.^e 
price  controls  will  allow  price  increases  at 
a  graduated  pace,  thereby  fostering  orderly 
reduction  in  U.S.  energy  consumption.  The 
gradual  pha.se-ln  of  higher  prices  will  rai.se 
the  aver.ige  price  of  petroleum  products  by 
slightly  over  one  cenc  per  gallon  in  1975  and 
by  3  cei:ts  per  gallon  m  1976  and  1977. 

Besides  conserving  domestic  supplies,  de- 
control of  domestic  crude  oil  prices  would 
.stimulate  domestic  production,  thereby 
reducine  reliance  ou  imported  products.  The 
decontrol  plan  proposed  by  the  President, 
combined  wlili  the  existing  $2  import  fee. 
v.ill  rediife  imports  by  almost  000.000  barrels 
per  day  by  1977. 

Decontrol  will  fiuiher  permit  high  cost 
enhanced  recovery  to  precede  economically 
in  old  producing  properties.  The  production 
incentives  afforded  since  the  fall  of  1973  by 
rules  perniltting  '■new"  and  "released"  do- 
mestic crude  oil  to  be  sold  at  free  market 
prices  were  partially  effective  In  cutting 
back  on  foreign  supplies  of  crude  oil.  How- 
ever, these  incentives  are  already  of  de- 
creasing utility.  Exiiting  production  incen- 
tives are  simply  not  adequate  to  encourage 
investment  in  secondary  tertiary  recovery 
and  other  costly  or  speculative  programs 
designed  to  increase  the  total  output  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil.  Absent  decontrol,  old 
oil  production  should  continue  to  decline 
and  tertiary  recovery  would  have  to  sell  at 
controlled  prices  and  thus,  about  1.4  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  would  be  lost  by  1985. 

Decontrol  of  domestic  crude  oil  prices  will 
promote  domestic  production,  until  supple- 
mentary energy  resources  can  be  developed. 
It  will  avoid  during  this  time  an  tuiaccepta- 
ble  degree  of  United  States'  reliance  on  im- 
ported fuels. 
///.    Further    po^tponewent     of     decontrol 

7i>easui'es  u-ill  exacerbate  the  present  en- 

ergy  and  economic  situation 

At  the  request  of  the  Administration  last 
fall,  we  voted  In  favor  of  S.  3717  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  from  February  28, 
1975.  to  June  30,  1975.  Our  sole  purpose  for 
voting  to  support  the  short  extension  was 
to  provide  an  additional  period  of  time  in 
which  to  proceed  with  an  orderly  and  com- 
plete phase  out  of  all  price  and  allocation 
controls.  No  other  amendments  than  the 
mere  four  month  extension  were  contem- 
plated or  agreed  upon  in  conversations  be- 
tween Administration  officials  and  members 
of  this  Committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Such  an  Intent  of  the  Committee  members 
was  clearly  reflected  in  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  Committee  chairman. 
Senator  Jackson  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  August  12,  1974,  (Page  S.  14725  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  12)  "The 
act  Is  now  scheduled  to  e.xplre  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  1975.  This  expiration  date  occurs  too 
soon  after  the  new  Congress  convenes  for 
a  careful  evaluation  of  the  administration 
of  the  act  and  an  informed  decision  as  to 
the  need  for  a  full  scale  extension  of  the  act 
in  light  of  conditions  then  prevailing.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  Congress  were  vinable  to 
complete  action  on  extension  proposals,  the 
act  would  expire  at  the  height  of  the  winter 
heating  season  when  the  need  for  allocation 
authority  could  be  greatest.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  it  is  too  soon  to  make 
basic  changes  in  the  act  and  that  proposed 
changes  should  be  considered  next  year  In 
light  of  more  extensive  experience  with  the 
act.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposing  a  short  (em- 
phasis added)  extension  without  amend- 
ments. 

All  we  are  saying  is.  let  us  extend  the  act 
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as  It  to  from  February  28  until 
win  have  time,  then,  after  the 
year  to  act  carefully  and 

On  November  22,  1974 
in    another    floor    statement 
of  the  CJongresstonal  Reecwd  of 
listed  additional,  but  no  longer 
for  the  "short"  extension  of  th 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  197; 
v.-e  are  with  a  coal  strike  of  unc4r 
tion,  with  the  forecast  for  a  sev 
the  Government  must  have  p€tro|B 
ii:u  authority  throtigli  the 

Chairman  JackEon  reiterated 
P-DOi-  Statement  the  necessity  of 
of  the  act,  In  order  to  allow 
to  assess  the  act.   "The  purpose 
month  extension  provided  for  ir 
Is  to  provide  adequate  time  for 
gress  and  the  executlvs  branch  t< 
act.  .  .  ." 

Whereas  the  consideration  of 
and  the  winter  of  1974-75  L= 
attempt  to  extend  the  Eraergenc 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  until 
via  S.  1849  or  to  December  31, 
4303  can  only  be  viewed  a  default 
gress  to  honor  its  pledge  to  co 
with   energy  policy.  Including 
repeal  or  substantially  revise  th  i 

When  we  considered  S.  3717  ou 
floor  last  August,  the  Admin  Id* 
tlon  as  we  understood  it  was  as 

1.  The  expiration  date  of  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  would 
to  June  30, 1975. 

2.  Between  August,  1974,  and  J 
the  Administration  should  proci 
orderly  total  phase  out  of  price 
tion  controls   to  be  completed 
1975. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum 
by  Its  very  title  was  Intended  to 
gency  measure  to  deal  with  a 
troleum  fuels  shortage  which  hots 
It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  act 
at  the  time  of  the  Arab  oil  em' 
cally    to    deal    with    the    suppl; 
caused  by  the  oil  embargo.  Tlia  t 
what  was  contemplated  Is  c: 
by   Section    2   of   the   Act    whlcti 
follows: 

Sbc.  2(a)  The  Congress  hereby 
that — 

(1)  Shortages  of  crude  oil, 
oil  and  reflned  petroleum 
by  Inadequate  domestic  productic^ 
mental   ooostrainte,   and   the 
of  Imports  eufBclent  to  satisfy 
mAnd,  now  exist  or  are  immlneii 

(2)  Such  shortages  have 
create  severe  economic  dislocation's 
ahlpa.  Including  loss  of  jobs, 
tories    and    businesses,    reduction 
plantings  and  harvesting,  and 
vital  pabllc  services,   including 
portatlon  of  food  and  other 
and 

(3)  Such  hardships  and 
ardlze  the  normal  flow  of  comm 
stltute  a  national  energy  crisis 
threat  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
faxe  and  can  be  averted  or  min 
efficiently  and  efl'ectively  through 
tlon  by  the  Executive  branch  of 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
blm  to  exercise  specific  temporavy 
sis  added)  authority  to  deal  w 
of  crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oU, 
petroleum  products  or  dlsloca 
national  distribution  system.  Thu 
granted  under  this  Act  shall  be 

the  purpose   of   minlmlying   the 

pacts  of  such  shortages  or  disl< 
the  American  people  and  thi 
economy. 

Wo  who  voted  against  the 
troleum  Allocation  Act  at  the 
because  we  felt  that  the  bill,  at 
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^  une  30.  We      only  spread  shortages  around.  Additionally. 

Brst  of  the      we  felt  that  should  the  Federa!  Government 

intervene  In   the   marketplace   by   imposing 

Jackson     regulations   affecting   supply   and   price,   no 

sage    37056      matter  how  benignly  .':uoh  Intervention  was 

November  22),     intended,  unforeseen  inequities  would  result 

vilid,  rea.'ions     and  the  shortage  would  tie  exacerbated. 

Emergency         The  one  day  of  hearings  last  year  on  S. 

"Paced  as     3717,  extending  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 

tain  dura-     location  Act,  contained  such  testimony  enu- 

wlnter  .  .  .     meratlng     and     describing     the     inequities 

uin  a'.loca-     which    have   resulted   from   the   Act.   Thesa 

present  winter."     remarks  plainly  show  both  that  the  leglsla- 

the  same     tlon  was  intended  to  deal  with  n  petroleum 

e:;teaslon      fuels  emergency  which  no  longer  exists  and 

ss  time     that  the  wisdom  of  federal  regulatory  inter- 

of  the  six     vention  in  the  marketplace  even  under  the 

H.R.  15757     then   existing   fuel   ihortage    war,   question- 

f  new  Con-     able. 

review  the         On    May    19,    FEA    Administrator,    Frank 
Zarb.    testified    before    the    Senate    luterior 
coal  strike     Committee,  that — 

VIS,  the         The  existing  complic.it?d  .structure  of  price 
Petroleum     controls  at  all  levels  of  dlscrlbutiou  which 
31.  1976,     Is  necessitated  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
£),  via  HJl.     cost,  disparities  resxilting  from  the  two-tier 
of  the  Con-     price  system,  tends  to  be  self-defeating  over 
to  grips     tlie  ions  run  by  reducing  noruial  incentives 
need   to     toward  Increased  production  and  cost  con- 
act,  trol  and  by  eliminating  the  ability  of  the  in- 
the  Senate     dustry  to  engage  in  long  range  business  plan- 
rMtlon's  posi-     nln?-   As  the  effectiveness  of  price  controls 
fillows:               ^^^^  o'sr  time,  regulations  of  greater  com- 
Emergency     plexlty  and  reach  become  necesaary  to  maln- 
e  extended     ^^  "^*  controlled-prlce  siructiu-e.  Tighten- 
ing of  controls  tends  to  further  stifle  initia- 
tive and  to  contribute  to  greater  economic 
distortion  . . . 

Decontrol  would  permit  crude  oil  prices  to 
rise  to  the  prevailing  world  price  levels  so 
that  the  demand-dampening  effects  which 
have  been  felt  worldwide  would  be  felt  to  the 
full  extent  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
two-tier  price  system  now  in  effect,  the  price 
of  most  domestic  oil  is  held  at  a  level  ap- 
proximately half  that  of  world  price  levels,  so 
that  the  impact  which  the  escalation  of  free 
market  prices  has  had  on  demand  overseas 
has  been  considerably  cushioned  In  the 
United  States.  The  removal  of  price  controls 
on  domestic  crude  oil  is  a  necessary  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  program  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  and  thereby  ciurtail  dependence 
on  imported  crude  oil  and  lessen  our  balance 
of  payment  deficit. 

Existing  Incentives  clearly  cannot  work  to 
maintain  domestic  producton  at  levels  now 
thought  necessary  to  avoid  an  unacceptable 
degi-ee  of  reliance  on  imported  fuels  over  the 
next  few  years. 

At  the  same  hearings,  Mr.  William  Hunter 
of  Seamless  Tubular  Products.  Armco  Steel, 
testified — 

It  Is  expected  that  the  U.S.  oil  industry  will 
require  capital  expenditures  of  $30  to  $40 
billion  annually  over  the  next  decxule  for  the 
necessary  development  of  energy  supplies. 
The  decline  in  earnings  will  seriously  affect 
the  availability  of  Investment  capital  neces- 
sary to  complete  scheduled  development  pro- 
grams, particularly  when  moat  needed  to  ex- 
pand our  nation's  productive  capacity. 

The  absence  of  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy  and  Increased  presstire  for  more  gov- 
ernmental controls  on  the  U.S.  petroleum 
industry  are  counter-productive  to  the  re- 
duction of  oil  Imports,  will  serve  to  lengrtheu 
the  recession,  retard  economic  gro^^'th  and 
add  to  unemployment. 

Also,  on  May  19,  Mr.  William  Traeger  of 
the  Petroleum  Equipment  Suppliers  Asso- 
ciation testified — 

The  provisions  of  tlie  Emergency  Petroleum 

Allocation  Act  place  a  Ud  on  prices  received 

for  petroleum  products  wlille  a  variety  of 

factors,  including  actions  by  Congress,  create 

a  btiildup  of  coets  and  a  profit  squeeze  which 

drains  vital  capital  from  our  Industry  and 

Emirgeucy  Pe-     makes  other  forms  of  financing  difficult  or 

t  .me  did  so     impossible.  Many  long  term  commitments  are 

)est.  would     "locked  In"  and  adjustments  of  budgets  to 
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provide  for  the  shortage  of  available  capital 
will  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  Industry  ex- 
penditures for  exploration  and  production. 

Mr.  WaIIac«  W.  Wilson  of  the  Continents 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trxist  Company 
of  Chicago,  ou  May  19  presented  this  te.'tti- 
motiy — 

If  the  petroleum  indtistry  does  not  have 
Kiitricient  Incentives,  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices,  to  enable  It  to  realize  an  adequate 
return,  the  companies  v.-ill  have  to  look  to 
outfide  investors  to  supply  the  nece.ssary 
capital.  However,  investors  are  hesitant  about 
inalTlng  commilmei.ts  to  the  petroleum  In- 
dustiy  fc>ecau£e  they  fear  that  excessive  gov- 
errmiesit  regulation  will  prevent  them  frcui 
realizing  au  adequate  return  on  their  lu- 
vesimeuts  in  the  form  of  dividend  or  interv->st 
income   and  or   capitp.l   appreciation    .    .    . 

Eve>y  ac'lcn  taken  by  government  to  date 
rppeari  to  be  rtialiatory  snd  dedicated  to  b 
■  no  win"  policy  v.ilh  i-espect  to  self  smli- 
cieiicy.  Yet,  the  most  pessimistic  estimaccrs 
conclude  that  raore  than  50  billion  barrels  of 
oil  and  more  ihau  450  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  rtmain  to  be  discovered  within 
the  secure  boundaries  of  tin  United  States. 
Optimist.c  estimators  suggest  450  billion 
bairels  and  2,000  trillion  cubic  feet.  Who  Is 
correct  and  what  is  the  reward  for  finding 
out?  Even  GO  billion  bai'rels  of  oil  would  add 
15  plus  years  to  our  present  domestic  capac- 
ity of  about  10  yeai-s  using  a  flat  life  approach 
and  1974  production.  Suppose  the  optimists 
are  corect?  The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to 
explore. 

Price  control  advocates  say  a  free  markf 
for  domestic  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  will 
cause  rampant  inflation  and  hardship  on  the 
consumer.  These  people  profess  the  ability  to 
select  an  "adequate"  wellhead  price.  Be  skep- 
tical of  forecasts  by  Intellectuals  who  try  to 
predict  the  "proper"  price  for  oil  and  gas  at 
the  wellhead.  No  one  knows  what  the  price 
of  these  energy  sources  must  be  to  elicit  the 
quickest  possible  increase  in  domestic  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  maximize  ultimate  dis- 
covery of  domestic  reserves.  When  the  cost  of 
petroleum  products  gets  too  high,  we  the 
consuming  public  will  impose  a  celling  and 
voluntarily  conserve.  Is  that  not  better  than 
becoming  60  Co  dependent  ou  foreign  oil  a:id 
then  having  the  valve  shut  off  or  the  price 
raised  to  $25  per  barrel? 

There  should  be  a  change  of  policy  towai-d 
the  American  oil  and  gats  Industry  to  one  of 
encouragement  rather  than  the  traditional 
policy  of  restriction,  criticism  and  condem- 
nation. 

In  recent  years  domestic  energy  production 
has  decreased  significantly  while  energy  de- 
mand has  shown  a  marked  rise.  Petroleum 
demand  is  expected  to  further  Increase.  With- 
out the  decontrol  of  crude  oU  prices,  there 
will  be  little  means  of  effectively  curbing  this 
increased  energy  demand.  If  old  oil  prices 
are  not  permitted  to  rise  to  current  world 
prices,  there  will  continue  to  be  dependence 
on  insecure  sources  for  energy  supplies  with 
the  result  that  more  U.S.  dollars  will  be  spent 
for  imported  oil  and  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  substantially  and  continually  in- 
creased. Continued  reliance  on  imported 
crude  oil  only  tightens  the  rein  the  OPEC 
countries  have  recently  obtained.  This  reli- 
ance is  a  severe  threat  to  our  national  secur- 
ity, leaving  tia  stisceptible  to  the  adverse 
economic  effects  of  another  embairgo.  Con- 
gressional inaction  on  decontrol  of  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  is  leaving  tis  open  to  this 
vulnerability.  The  danger  of  this  dependence 
to  our  national  security  and  our  worldwide 
prestige  Is  something  that  could  and  should 
be  prevented. 

In  the  Interest  of  making  America  again 
self-sufficient  hi  energy,  we  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  Senate  Resolution  145. 
Patix  J.  FAHinN. 
CUFVOIS  P.  Hakskn. 
Jams  A.  McXXttbx. 
Dewet  F.  Bartlfit. 
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VIIL  Minority  and  Additional  Views 

MINORITT  VIEWS  OF  SENATORS  FANNIN,  HANSEN, 
M'CLURE,   AND   BARTLETT 

At  the  request  of  the  Administration  last 
summer,  we  voted  in  favor  of  S.  3717  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  from  February  28,  1975, 
to  June  30,  1975.'  our  sole  purpose  for  voting 
to  support  the  four  month  extension  was  to 
provide  an  additional  period  of  time  in  which 
to  proceed  with  an  orderly  and  complete 
phase  out  of  all  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols. No  other  amendments  than  the  mere 
fovir  month  extension  were  contemplated  or 
agreed  upon  in  conversations  between  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  members  of  this 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Such  an  Intent  of  the  Committee  members 
was  clearly  reflected  in  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  Committee  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  on  th6  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
August  12,  1974  (Page  27704  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  August  12)  "Tlie  act  is 
jiow  scheduled  to  expire  on  February  28, 1975. 
This  expiration  date  occurs  too  soon  after 
the  new  Congress  convenes  for  a  careful  eval- 
uation of  the  administration  of  the  act  and 
an  Informed  decision  as  to  the  need  for  a  full 
scale  extension  of  the  act  in  light  of  condi- 
tions then  prevailing.  Furthermore,  if  the 
Congress  were  unable  to  complete  action  on 
extension  proposals,  the  act  would  expire  at 
the  height  of  the  winter  heating  season  when 
the  need  for  allocation  authority  would  be 
greatest  .  .  .  The  Committee  believes  that  it 
is  too  soon  to  make  basic  changes  in  the  act 
and  that  proposed  changes  should  be  consid- 
ered next  year  in  light  of  more  extensive  ex- 
perience with  the  act.  Accordingly,  it  is  pro- 
posing a  short  (emphasis  added)  extension 
without  amendments. 

AU  we  are  saying  is,  let  us  extend  the  act 
as  It  Is  from  February  28  until  June  30.  We 
will  have  time,  then,  after  the  first  of  the 
year  to  act  carefully  and  deliberately." 

On  November  22,  1974,  Chairman  Jackson 
In  another  floor  statement  (Page  37056 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Novem- 
ber 22 ) ,  listed  additional,  but  no  longer 
valid,  reasons  for  the  "short"  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973:  "Faced  as  we  are  with  a  coal  strike  of 
uncertain  duration,  with  the-  forecast  for  a 
severe  winter  .  .  .  the  Government  must  have 
petroleum  allocation  authority  through  the 
present  winter." 

Chairman  Jackson  reiterated  in  the  same 
floor  statement  the  necessity  of  an  extension 
of  the  act.  In  order  to  allow  Congress  time 
to  assess  the  act. 

"The  purpose  of  the  six  month  extension 
provided  for  in  H.R.  16757  Is  to  provide  ade- 
quate time  for  the  new  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  review  the  act.  .  .  ." 

Whereas  the  consideration  of  a  coal  strike 
and  the  winter  of  1974-75  Is  behind  us,  the 
attempt  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleiun 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  until  March  31,  1976, 
can  only  be  viewed  a  default  of  the  Congress 
to  honor  its  pledge  to  come  to  grips  with 
energy  policy.  Including  the  need  to  repeal 
or  substantially  revise  the  act. 

When  we  considered  S.  3717  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  August,  the  administration's  posi- 
tion as  we  understood  it  was  as  follows: 

1.  The  expiration  date  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  would  be  extended 
to  June  30,  1975. 

2.  Between  August  1974.  and  June  30,  1975, 
the  Administration  shotild  proceed  with  an 
orderly  total  phase  out  of  price  and  allocation 
controls  to  be  completed  by  June  30,  1975. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
by  Its  very  title  was  Intended  to  be  an 
emergency  measure  to  deal  with  a  temporary 
petroleiun   fuels  shortage   which   now   has 


'  The  bill  as  signed  Into  law  extended  the 
Act  until  August  31, 1975. 


ended.  It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  the  act  was 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
speciflcally  to  deal  w'ith  the  supply  shortages 
caused  by  the  oil  embargo.  That  such  was 
what  was  contemplated  Is  clearly  borne  out 
by  section  2  of  the  act  which  reads  as  follows: 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that— 

( 1 )  shortages  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  caused  by 
inadequate  domestic  production,  environ- 
mental, constraints,  and  the  imavailability 
of  imports  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic 
demand,  now  exist  or  are  imminent; 

(2)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  disclocations  and 
hardships,  including  loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of 
factories  and  businesses,  reduction  of  crop 
plantings  aiid  harvesting,  and  curtailment  of 
vital  public  services,  including  the  trans- 
portation of  food  and  other  essential  goods; 
and 

(3)  such  hardships  and  dislocations 
Jeopardize  the  normal  flow  of  commerce  and 
constitute  a  national  energy  crisis  which  Is 
a  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  and  can  be  averted  or  minimized 
most  efficiently  and  effectively  through 
prompt  action  by  the  Executive  branch  of 
Government. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  grant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  direct 
lilm  to  exercise  specific  temporary  (empha- 
sis added)  authority  to  deal  with  shortages 
of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  and  reflned 
petroleum  products  or  dislocations  in  their 
national  distribution  system.  The  authority 
granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  adverse  Im- 
pacts of  such  shortages  or  dislocations  on  the 
American  people  and  the  domestic  economy. 

We  who  voted  against  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  at  the  time  did  so 
because  we  felt  that  the  bill,  at  best,  would 
only  spread  shortages  around.  Additionally, 
we  felt  that  should  the  Federal  Government 
Intervene  in  the  marketplace  by  Imposing 
regulations  affecting  supply  and  price,  no 
matter  how  benignly  such  Intervention  was 
intended,  unforeseen  inequities  would  restilt 
and  the  shortage  would  be  exacerbated. 

The  one  day  of  hearings  last  year  on  S. 
3717,  extending  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  contained  much  testimony 
entimerating  and  describing  the  Inequities 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Act.  These 
remarks  plainly  show  both  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  intended  to  deal  with  a  petroleum 
fuels  emergency  which  no  longer  exists  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  federal  regulatory  Inter- 
vention in  the  marketplace  even  under  the 
then  existing  fuel  shortage  was  questionable. 

Continued  reliance  upon  legislative  au- 
thority designed  speciflcally  to  alleviate  the 
impact  of  emergency  fuel  shortages  In  times 
of  a  reported  petroleum  surplvis  generates 
many  deleterious  effects. 

For  example,  FEA  Administrator  Frank 
Zarb  presented  testimony  to  the  Interior 
Committee  on  May  19  of  this  year  which  ana- 
lysed the  following  deleterious  effects  of  the 
act: 

1.  The  EPAA  is  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tional  goal  of  achieving  long-term  energy 
independe-nce. — The  EPAA  creates  InflexlbU- 
Ity  In  FEA's  price  control  program  that  con- 
siderable disincentives  to  increased  domestic 
production  are  created.  .  .  .  For  example, 
the  crude  oil  entitlements  and  the  buy-sell 
programs,  which  are  largely  designed  to  give 
small  and  Independent  refiners  necessary 
access  to  the  cost  advantages  of  price-con- 
trolled domestic  crude  oil,  mvist  to  some  de- 
gree have  the  undesirable  effect  of  encour- 
aging Imports  since  the  burden  of  their 
higher  cost  is  not  borne  solely  by  the  im- 
porter, but  shared  with  his  competitors. 

2.  The  EPAA  denies  consumers  the  full 
"benefits  of  competition. — Price  controls, 
while  overtly  holding  down  prices,  also  are 
operating    to    support    higher    prices    than 


might  be  possible  In  a  free  market.  The  two- 
tier  price  system,  for  example,  creates  cost 
dlspsu-lties  which  In  certain  cases  allow  re- 
covery of  higher  margins  by  competitors 
blessed  with  lower  current  coets  than  would 
be  possible  under  free  market  conditions. 
The  doUar-for-doiiar  pass  through  rule  in 
Sec.  4(b)(2)  of  the  EPAA,  which  in  effect 
allows  the  continuation  of  historical  profit 
margin  levels,  tends  to  provide  government 
endorsement  of  and  Justification  for  such 
profit  margins,  even  thotigh  those  margins 
were  in  some  cases  unnecessarily  high  dur- 
ing the  base  period,  and  the  logic  of  market 
conditions  might  dictate  lower  margins  to- 
day. 

3.  The  EPAA  prolongs  unwarranted  eco- 
nomic distortions  and  inefficiencies. — An  un- 
avoidable effect  of  an  extended  allocation 
program  is  to  maintain  within  the  petro- 
leum industry  those  Inefficiencies  and  dis- 
tortions that  existed  during  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  base  period.  Continuation  of  historic 
distribution  patterns  may  result  not  only 
in  prolonging  such  Inefficiencies,  but  also 
may  have  adverse  effects  upon  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  population  movement. 

With  respect  to  domestic  crude  oil,  for 
example,  FEA  met  the  EPAA  allocation  re- 
quirements by  freezing  supplier/purchaser 
relationships  as  of  December  1.  1973.  As  do- 
mestic production  contUiues  to  decline  at 
differing  rates  In  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, necessary  adjustments  In  crude  oil  dis- 
tribution channels  cannot  be  resolved 
through  the  operation  of  normal  market 
mechanisms,  and  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  ad  hoc  action  by  FEA,  which  Is  111- 
equipped  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

Distortion  must  also  restilt  from  contin- 
ued regulation  of  only  petroleum  products 
without  comparable  regulation  of  such  sub- 
stitute sources  of  energy  as  coal,  electricity 
and  natural  gas.  Such  disparate  treatment 
disrupts  the  functioning  of  normal  market 
forces,  and  prevents  a  coordinated  response 
to  the  Nation's  energy   problems.  •   •   • 

4.  The  EPAA  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the 
petroleum  idustry  to  reach  rational  business 
decisions. — The  constant  need  for  regulatory 
changes  to  respond  to  ever-changing  market 
conditions  (such  as  the  establishment  of  the 
cost  equalization  program  to  solve  problems 
created  by  the  two-tier  price  system )  serlotis- 
ly  Inhibits  the  industry's  ability  to  engage 
In  long-term  business  planning.  That  plan- 
ning that  can  be  done  must  also  be  skewed  to 
reflect  the  distortions  built  Into  the  market- 
place as  a  result  of  the  rigid  requirements  of 
the  EPAA.  This  problem  will  only  be  exac- 
erbated by  further  piecemeal  extensions  of 
the  EPAA,  rather  than  enactment  of  a  new 
regulatory  program  which  deals  with  the 
realities  of  today's  marketplace  and  our  long- 
term  needs. 

A  prime  example  of  the  uncertainty  cre- 
ated by  FEA  regulations  results  from  the 
supplier  purchaser  relationship  rules,  noted 
above.  These  rules  have  created  an  adminis- 
trative house  of  cards  held  together  only 
by  historical,  and  In  many  cases  impractical, 
supplier/purchaser  relationships  that  are 
mandated  by  the  Act.  The  mc«-e  time  that 
passes,  the  more  fragile  these  relationships 
will  become  and  the  greater  the  disruption 
that  win  result  when  the  program  is  termi- 
nated. In  this  atmosphere,  the  Industry  is 
understandably  reluctant  to  make  the  in- 
vestment decisions  which  must  be  made 
soon  if  the  country's  long-term  energy  goals 
are  to  be  met.  .  .  ." 

5.  Proposal  to  phase-out  old  oil. — As  can 
be  seen  from  the  above  discussion  of  the 
problems  Inherent  in  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  the  solution  to  many 
of  these  lies  In  the  elimination  of  the  two- 
tier  pricing  system  for  crude  oil.  The  two- 
tier  pricing  system  inevitably  causes  cost  dis- 
parities among  refiners  and  marketers  of 
petroleum  products  which  in  turn  create 
economic   distortions.   Although   these   cost 
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disparities  have  been  substantially 
by  the  crude  oil  entitlements 
can  never  be  entirely  eliminated 
two-tier   pricing   system   exists 
disparities  significantly  hinder  FEA'i 
to  assure  that  the  competitive 
the   Independent   sector   of   the 
industry  Is  maintained. 

Moreover,  the  existing  complicate!  1 
ture  of  price  controls  at  all  levels  of 
tion,  which  is  necessitated  due  to 
ence  of  the  cost  disparities  resulting 
two-tier  price  system,  tends  to  be  self 
Ing  over  the  long  run  by  reducing 
incentives  toward  increased  product 
cost  control  and  by  eliminating  the 
of  the  industry  to  engage  in  long 
Iness  planning.  As  the  effectiveness 
controls  lags  over  time,  regulations 
er  complexity  and  reach  become 
maintain     the     controUed-price 
Tightening  of  controls  tends  to  fiu-thjer 
initiative  and  to  contribute  to  grea 
nomic  distortion.  .  .  . 

Various  other  leaders  of  the  suppllkr 
ducer,  and  financial  institution  fielC  s 
fled  at  the  Senate  Interior  Commltte< 
sight   hearing   as   to   the 
sponses  precipitated  by  oil  price 
the  FEA  regulatory  program. 

Wallace  W.  Wilson.  Vice  President 
tinental    Illinois    National    Bank    & 
Company  of  Chicago  told  the  Commi 

The  combined  effects  of  price 
location  regulations  and  the  loss  of 
age  depletion  is  to  reduce  the 
capital  available  for  reinvestment,  at 
when  the  only  realistic  solutions  to  o\  r 
term  energy  dilemma  require  increased 
tal  Investment  in  new  exploration 
velopment.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The   longer  price  controls 
tinned,  the  longer  we  will  frustrate 
mal    economic    processes    that    work 
tlvely  to  balance  supply  and  demand 
allocate  our  resources  to  their  most 
uses." 

William  V.  Traeger.  Vice  President 
Engineering  Corporation,  stressed  a 
point: 

The  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
leum  Allocation  Act  place  a  lid  in 
ceived  for  petroleum  products  while  a 
of  factors.  Including  actions  by  the 
create  a  buildup  of  costs  and  a  profit 
which  drains  vital  capital  from  our 
and  makes  other  forms  of  flnanclng 
or  impossible.  Many  of  our  customers 
term  commitments  are  "locked  in" 
Justments    of    budgets    to   provide 
shortage  of  available  capital  will  hav< 
matlc  effect  on  Industry  expenditures 
ploratlon  and  production. 

Finally,  one  must  consider  the 
tent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the 
stated  on  page  13  of  the  conference 
accompanying  S.  1570,  under  the 
and  purpose  of  the  EPAA  of  1973." 

No  allocation  plan,  regulation  or 
nor  mandatory  price,  price  celling 
stralnt.  was  to  be  promulgated 
effect  would  be  a  substantial  reductlo 
total  supply  of  crude  oil  or  reflned 
products  available  in  or  to  markets 
United  States. 

Yet;  as  noted  by  the  foregoing 
atid    by    this    apt    comment    by 
Waidelich,  President  of  Cities  Service  i 
ptmy,  the  EPAA  has  created  exactly 
poslte  effect: 

Continuation  of  these  restrictive 
tions  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
(See  page  13,  Conference  Report  to 
pany  S.  1570.  Findings  and  Purpose  foi 
Quotation.)  when  the  Emergency 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  was  enacted 
regulations  have  the  effect  of 
expansion  of  oil  and  gas  exploration 
tion  of  supply  is  distorting  the 
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the  marketplace.  The  consumer  is  paying, 
and  will  continue  to  pay,  a  price  for  these 
programs. 

Our  company's  reduced  expenditures  for 
exploration  and  production  will  mean  loss  of 
additional  production  .  .  .  loss  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  within  our  economy  .  .  . 
and  a  possible  effect  on  employment  of  con- 
tractors and  suppliers. 

In  closing,  S.  621  and  H.R.  4035  are  going 
to  conference  with  H.R.  4035  containing  a 
provision  (Sec.  2(a) )  extending  the  EPAA  to 
Dec.  31,  1975.  Another  bill,  S.  622  (Sec.  122) 
also  contains  a  provision  extending  the  EPAA 
to  March  1.  1976.  And  of  course,  S.  1849  as 
reported  is  exclusively  an  extension  of  the 
EPAA  until  March  1,  1976.  This  panoply  of 
bills  all  catering  to  an  extension  of  the 
EPAA  only  Indicate  either  Congress  un- 
willingness or  incapability  to  grapple  with 
the  growing  dependence  upon  imported  oil. 
Hence,  this  is  not  a  case  of  Congress  vs.  the 
President.  This  is  a  case  of  Congress  giving 
itself  an  excuse  for  Us  own  Inaction.  Con- 
gress should  not  attempt  to  shield  Itself  from 
the  plethora  of  press  criticism  about  con- 
tinuing Congressional  delay  in  enacting  a 
comprehensive  energy  program.  Instead, 
Congress  should  act  responsibly  by  dealing 
with  the  substantive  issues.  Thus,  voting  for 
S.  1849  which  would  motivate  fxirther  delay 
would  be  an  affront  to  the  dignity  and 
credibility  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

PAtn,  J.  Fannin. 

CLIFFORD  P.  Hansen. 

James  A.  McCLtmE. 

Dewey  F.  Baktlett. 

ADDmoNAL  Views  of  Senator  Hatfield 

While  I  voted  to  report  S.  1849,  I  have 
grave  reservations  about  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  an  active  allocation  system  in 
the  absence  of  shortages.  In  recent  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  including 
the  confirmation  hearing  of  Mr.  Gorman 
Smith,  Assistant  Administrator  of  FEA  for 
Regulatory  Operations,  I  have  pointed  out 
some  of  the  inequities  and  economic  distor- 
tions that  have  been  created  by  continuing 
the  allocation  system,  especially  as  imple- 
mented by  regulations  hastily  drawn  up  dur- 
ing a  crisis  situation,  and  certain  aspects 
of  the  pricing  system.  My  colleagues  on  the 
Minority  side  of  this  Committee  have  voiced 
similar  concerns  throughout  the  recent  hear- 
ings and  in  this  report,  and  to  that  extent 
I  associate  myself  with  their  views. 

In  floor  remarks  I  addressed  this  topic 
briefly  last  month.  The  following  is  excerpted 
from  them : 

[From  Congressional  Record  of  May  21,  1975] 
need  for  flexibilitt  in  the  implementation 

of  the  emergency  petroleum  allocation 

ACT 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President,  while  I  have 
my  differences  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
President's  energy  program,  I  do  agree  com- 
pletely that  the  petroleum  allocation  sys- 
tem, as  presently  established,  and  two-tier 
pricing  of  crude  oil  are  creating  distortions 
In  our  economy,  are  unnecessary  in  view  of 
alternatives  that  are  available  and  in  view 
of  the  present  supply  situation,  and  are  det- 
rimental to  the  long-term  interests  of  our 
country. 

In  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the 
need  for  flexibility  In  the  implementation 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
The  Congress  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  grant  the  President  temporary 
authority  to  deal  with  shortages  and  dis- 
tribution dislocations,  and  that  the  author- 
ity was  to  be  exercised  to  minimize  the 
adverse  Impact  of  such  shortages  or  disloca- 
tions. In  that  shortages  in  petroletim  do 
not  exist,  one  might  fairly  ask  why  we  stick 
with  a  set  of  stringent  allocation  relations 


that  were  formulated  during  the  crisis  of 
the  winter  of  1973-74  to  deal  with  extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

Shortages  may  recur,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  that  possibility,  but  today's  supply 
situation  should  allow  us  to  try  to  restore 
more  normal  business  relationships  between 
suppliers  and  customers.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
prescriptions  to  the  Allocation  Act  for  the 
regulations  to  implement  it  is  that  they 
shall  minimize  economic  distortion.  Inflex- 
ibility, and  unnecessary  interference  with 
market  meciianlsms.  Today's  climate  is  a 
gocd  one  in  which  to  start  minimizing. 

A  stumbling  block  to  minimization  of 
economic  distortion,  inflexibility,  and  market 
interference  is  two-tier  pricing  of  crude  oil. 
Obviously,  every  customer  would  like  to  be 
supplied  by  an  "old  oil"-rich  refiner,  especi- 
ally a  small  one  that  is  e.xempt  from  all  or 
part  of  the  PEA  entitlements  program;  but 
more  than  that,  two-tier  price  controls,  even 
with  entitlements,  have  the  entire  petroleum 
industry  right  down  to  the  neighborhood  in- 
dependent dealer  strapped  into  a  strait- 
Jacket.  At  the  dealer  level,  the  effect  is 
threatening  the  economic  viability  of  in- 
dividual businesses,  stifling  attempts  to 
meet  changing  needs  of  customers  and  com- 
munities, and  removing  what  potential  an 
established  dealer  may  have  had  to  improve 
his  ability  to  compete. 

As  the  debate  over  what  should  be  done  to 
alleviate  these  conditions  will  take  place  in 
the  Senate  long  before  the  record  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  hearings  are  printed,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Prank  Zarb,  Administrator  of 
the  PEA,  appear  In  the  Record  today  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I 
may  disagree  with  the  administration  on 
some  of  their  recommendations,  but  I  am 
convinced  of  the  necessity  to  correct  the  two 
situations  I  have  highlighted.  Some  have 
argued  that  the  way  to  conserve  energy  and 
become  less  dependent  on  foreign  sources  is 
to  create  artificial  shortages  in  this  country, 
either  by  import  quotas  or  by  other  means, 
and  then  allocate  the  shortages.  I  submit 
this  is  extremely  shortsighted. 

True,  it  will  have  a  more  immediate  im- 
pact than  some  of  the  alternatives,  but  it 
will  be  destructive  In  the  long  run  and  it 
will  lack  public  support.  Artificial  shortages 
will  add  to  unemployment,  further  wound 
industries  that  rely  on  key  petroleum  sup- 
plies, devastate  recreation  and  tourism,  and 
cause  new  citizen  frustration  with  gasoline 
waiting  lines,  rationing  regulations,  manda- 
tory closing  of  stations,  or  the  like.  I  submit 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  the  political 
heads  of  those  who  would  create  artificial 
crises;  but  more  to  the  point,  such  crude  and 
heavy-handed  programs  Inevitably  produce 
unnecessarily  severe  distress  and  dislocations 
relative  to  what  gets  accomplished. 

Indeed,  we  had  an  embargo.  We  could  have 
another  one.  But  we  should  be  planning  and 
legislating  for  long-term  changes  In  our 
energy  consumption  patterns — changes  that 
will  move  us  away  from  energy-intensive 
technologies  and  that  will  institute  a  con- 
servation ethic  through  our  economic  sys- 
tem for  petroleum  products  and  all  other 
nonrenewable  resources.  Turning  this  corner 
will  take  some  time,  for  long-range  conserva- 
tion programs  cannot  do  overnight  what 
quotas  can  do.  But  programs  that  do  not 
rely  on  devices  like  the  allocation  system  will 
be  more  sure,  more  true,  more  in  the  direc- 
tion we  want  to  go,  and  more  long-lasting. 
And  if  there  is  anything  this  country  needs 
right  now,  it  is  an  energy  program  that 
meets  the  latter  criteria — firm  and  unwaver- 
ing and  consistent  with  our  basic  principles 
of  a  free  economy. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  Mr.  Zarb's 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
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my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  may  review  his 
description  of  the  present  FEA  programs 
before  deciding  upon  our  next  step.  Also,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  May  17  Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  Mr.  Zarb's  testimony. 
Tiie  article  describes  a  case  in  point,  in  my 
own  State  of  Oregon  of  the  kind  of  inflex- 
ibility I  find  ridiculous  today.  I  should  add, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gorman  Smith,  Assistant 
FEA  Administrator  for  Regulatory  Programs, 
Indicated  to  me  yesterday  that  ills  oifice  was 
reviewing  the  case  a  second  time. 

[From  The  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1975] 

FEA   ORDERS   SCHOOLS   TO    BtTY   FROM   CONVICTED 
OIL     SUPPLIER 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
told  seven  Oregon  schools  that  they  must 
continue  to  buy  heating  oil  from  a  supplier 
convicted  of  stealing  their  oil  and  of  charging 
them  for  oil  he  never  delivered. 

"I  don't  understand  why  we  have  to  do 
business  with  somebody  we  plainly  don't 
want  to  do  business  with,"  was  the  bewil- 
dered reaction  of  Robert  Work,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  In  Eagle  Point,  Oreg.  "I  don't 
imderstand  why  with  all  the  oil  there  Is 
around  today  the  federal  government  is  tell- 
ing us  who  we  have  to  buy  it  from." 

The  FEA  has  told  Work  he  must  continue 
to  buy  oil  from  the  Hillyer  Oil  Co.  of  Med- 
ford,  Oreg.,  a  company  whose  owner  was 
placed  on  probation  for  two  years  and  fined 
J2,000  after  pleading  no  contest  to  a  charge 
of  theft  involving  the  Eagle  Pohit  schools. 

Hillyer  owner  Thomas  Norman  Hanson  was 
charged  with  telling  one  of  his  drivers  to 
siphon  500  gallons  of  a  truckload  of  oil  the 
driver  was  deUverlng  to  Eagle  Point  into  a 
service  station  owned  by  Hanson. 

The  driver  told  Jackson  County  prosecutors 
that  Hanson  sent  the  Eagle  Point  schools  a 
bill  for  7,780  gaUons  of  oil  on  that  delivery, 
which  was  330  gallons  more  than  the  driver 
picked  up  and  880  gallons  more  than  lie  de- 
livered to  the  Eagle  Point  schools. 

"At  the  time  this  was  going  on  Hanson  was 
the  sole  supplier  to  the  Eagle  Point  schools," 
said  Jackson  County  Deputy  District  Attor- 
ney Raymond  White. 

Eagle  Point  is  now  able  to  buy  some  of  its 
oil  on  the  open  market  at  prices  lower  than 
it  pays  HUlyer.  It  still  buys  oil  from  HUlyer 
but  not  as  much  as  it  bought  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  when  it  paid  Hillyer  an  aver- 
age of  40  cents  a  gallon  for  225,000  gallons  of 
fuel  in  each  of  those  two  years. 

Thinking  they  could  change  oil  suppliers 
as  easily  as  it  changes  pencils  and  erasers, 
the  Eagle  Point  school  officials  asked  the 
FEA  to  as.sign  it  another  oil  supplier.  The 
school  officials  cited  their  experience  with 
Hillyer  and  also  complained  that  Hillyer  had 
no  meters  on  its  trucks  so  the  officials  never 
knew  U  they  were  getting  oil  they  ordered. 

The  FEA  denied  Eagle  Point's  request  on 
the  grounds  that  Hillyer  would  not  agree  to  a 
change.  Eagle  Point  then  appealed  to  a 
higher  echelon  at  FEA.  Tliat  appeal  was  de- 
nied because  Eagle  Point's  ability  to  buy  oil 
on  the  open  mai-ket  from  suppliers  other 
than  Hillyer  means  that  it  "failed  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  experiencing  a  gross  in- 
equity." the  FEA  said. 

M.AP.K  O.  Hatfikld. 

IX.  Changes  ik  Existing  Law 
In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  Rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  S. 
1849,  as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (ex- 
Istmg  law  pr<^x>sed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in 
italic,  existing  law  In  which  no  change  Is 
proposed  Is  shown  in  reman) : 


Thk  Emebcenct  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
or  1973  (87  Stat.  627) 
Findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that— 

(1)  shortages  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
and  reflned  petroleum  products  caused  by 
inadequate  domestic  production,  environ- 
mental constraints,  and  the  unavailability  of 
imports  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  de- 
mand, now  exist  or  are  imminent; 

(2)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and 
hardships,  including  loss  of  jobs,  closing  of 
factories  and  businesses,  reduction  of  crop 
plantings  and  harvesting,  and  curtailment  of 
vital  public  services.  Including  the  trans- 
portation of  food  and  other  essential  goods; 
and 

(3)  such  hardships  and  dislocations  Jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flow  of  commerce  and  con- 
stitute a  national  energy  crisis  which  is  a 
threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare and  can  be  averted  or  minimized  most 
efficiently  and  effectively  through  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Executive  branch  of  Government. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  grant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  direct 
him  to  exercise  specific  temporary  authority 
to  deal  with  shortages  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  reflned  petroleum  products  or 
dislocations  in  their  national  distribution 
system.  The  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
minimizing  the  adverse  Impacts  of  such 
shortages  or  dislocations  on  the  American 
people  and  the  domestic  economy. 

Definitions 
Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)  The  term  "branded  independent  mar- 
keter" means  a  person  who  is  engaged  In 
the  marketing  or  distributing  of  reflned  pe- 
troleum products  pursuant  to — 

(A)  an  agreement  or  contract  with  a  re- 
finer (or  a  person  who  controls,  is  controlled 
by,  or  is  under  common  control  with  such  re- 
finer) to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service 
mark,  or  other  identifying  symbol  or  name 
owned  by  such  refiner  (or  any  such  person), 
or 

(B)  an  agreement  or  contract  under  which 
any  such  person  engaged  in  the  marketing 
or  distributing  of  refined  petroleum  products 
is  granted  authority  to  occupy  premises 
owaied,  or  in  any  wa>  controlled  by  a  refiner 
(or  person  who  controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or 
is  under  common  control  with  such  refiner), 
but  who  is  not  affiliated  with,  controlled  by, 
or  under  common  control  with  any  refiner 
(other  than  by  means  of  a  supply  contract, 
or  an  agreement  or  contract  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) )  and  who  does  not 
control  such  refiner. 

(2)  The  term  "nonbranded  independent 
marketer"  means  a  person  who  is  engaged  in 
the  marketing  or  distributing  of  reflned 
petroleum  products,  but  who  (A)  is  not  a 
refiner,  (B)  is  not  a  person  who  controls,  is 
controlled  by.  Is  under  common  control  with, 
or  is  affiliated  with  a  refiner  (other  than  by 
means  of  a  supply  contract) ,  and  (C)  Is  not  a 
branded   independent  marketer. 

(3)  The  term  "independent  refiner"  means 
a  refiner  who  (Ai  obtained,  directly  or  in- 
directly, ill  the  calendar  quarter  which  ended 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  more  than  70  per  centum  of  his 
refinery  input  of  domestic  crude  oil  (or 
70  per  centum  of  his  refinery  input  of  do- 
mestic and  imported  crude  oil)  from  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  coiurol,  are  not  controlled 
by,  and  arc  not  under  common  control  with, 
such  refiner,  and  (B»  marketed  or  distributed 
in  such  quarter  and  continues  to  market  or 
distribute  a  substantial  volume  of  gasoline 
reflned  by  him  tlu-ough  branded  independ- 
ent marketers  or  nonbranded  independent 
marketers. 


(4)  The  term  "small  refiner"  means  a 
refiner  whose  total  reflnery  capacity  (includ- 
ing the  reflnery  capacity  of  any  person  who 
controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under  common 
control  with  such  reflnery)  does  not  exceed 
175,000  barrels  per  day. 

(5)  The  term  "refined  petroleum  product" 
means  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates  (includ- 
ing Number  2  fuel  oil),  LPG,  reflned  lubri- 
cating oils,  or  diesel  fuel. 

(6)  The  t«rm  "LPG"  means  propane  and 
butane,  but  not  ethane. 

(7)  The  term  "United  States "  when  used 
In  the  geographic  sense  means  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

Mandatory  allocation 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  promulgate  a  regulation  providing 
for  the  mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  each  refined  petroleum 
product,  m  amounts  specified  In  (or  deter- 
mined in  a  manner  prescribed  by)  and  at 
prices  specified  in  (or  determined  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by)  such  regulation.  Subject 
to  subsection  (f),  such  regulation  shaU  take 
effect  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  its 
promulgation.  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  such  regulation  shall  apply  to  all 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  and  reflned  petro- 
leum products  produced  In  or  Imported  into 
the  United  States. 

(b)(1)  The  regulation  under  subsection 
(a),  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  provide  for — 

(A)  protection  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  ( including  maintenance  of  residential 
heating,  such  as  Individual  homes,  apart- 
ments, and  similar  occupied  dwelling  units), 
and  the  national  defense; 

(B)  maintenance  of  all  public  services  (in- 
cluding facilities  and  services  provided  by 
municipally,  cooperatively,  or  investor  owned 
utilities  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  authority,  and  including  transportation 
facilities  and  services  which  serve  the  public 
at  large); 

(C)  maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions. Including  farming,  ranching,  dairy,  and 
fishuig  activities,  and  services  directly  related 
thereto; 

(D)  preservation  of  an  economically  sound 
and  competitive  petroleum  Industry;  includ- 
ing the  priority  needs  to  restore  and  foster 
competition  in  the  producing,  reflning,  dis- 
tribution, marketing,  and  petrochemical  sec- 
tors of  such  Industry,  and  to  preserve  the 
competitive  viability  of  Independent  refiners, 
small  refiners,  nonbranded  Independent  mar- 
keters, and  branded  independent  marketers; 

(E)  the  allocation  of  suitable  types,  grades, 
and  quality  of  crude  oil  to  refineries  in  the 
United  States  to  permit  such  refineries  to 
operate  at  full  capacity; 

(F)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  reflned  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  equitable  prices  among  all  regions 
and  areas  of  the  United  States  aiid  sectors  of 
the  petroleum  industry,  including  independ- 
ent refiners,  small  refiners,  nonbranded  in- 
dependent marketers,  branded  independent 
marketera,  and  among  all  users; 

(G)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
flned petroleum  products  In  such  amounts 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  t>e  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  exploration  for,  and  pro- 
duction or  extraction  of,  fuels,  and  for  re- 
quired transportation  related  thereto; 

(H)  economic  efficiency;  and 

(1)  minimization  of  economic  distortion. 
Inflexibility,  and  unnecessary  interference 
with  market  mechanisms. 

(2)  In  specifying  prices  (or  prescribing  the 
manner  for  determining  them),  such  regula« 
tion  shall  provide  for — 

(A)  a  dollar-for-dollar  passthrough  of 
net  increases  in  the  cost  of  crude  oil,  resid- 
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ual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleun  i 
to  all  marketers  or  distributors  at 
level;  and 

(B)  the  use  of  the  same  date  Ir 
putatlon    of    markup,    margin, 
price    for   all    marketers   or    dis 
crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oil  and 
troleum   products   at   all    levels 
Ing  and  distribution. 
■  (3)    The    President    In    promulijat 
regulation   under  subsection    ( a ) 
consideration  to  allocating  crude 
ual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  pelrolevi 
in  a  manner  which  results  in 
able  crude  oil,  residual   fuel   oil 
petroleum  products  to  any  person 
of  fuels  other  than  crude  oil. 
oil,  and  refined  petroleum  product  . 
curtailed  by,  or  pursuant  to  a  pi 
compliance  with,  a  rule  or  order. 
eral  or  State  agency,  or  where  sucfi 
supply  of  such  other  fuels  is  u 
by  reason  of  sui  abandonment  of  s«rv 
mltted    or    ordered    by    a    Federal 
agency. 

(c)  (1)  To  the  extent  practicabU 
slstent   with    the    objectives    of   s 
(b)   and   (d).  the  mandatory  alloc^t 
gram  established  under  the  r«gul 
subsection   (a)   shall  be  so  strvict 
result  in  the  allocation,  during 
during  which  the  regulation  appll 
refined  petroleum  product  to  eac 
Independent  marketer,  each  non 
dependent  marketer,  each  .small 
each  Independent  refiner,  and  of 
to  each  small  refiner  and  each  in 
refiner,    in    an    amount    not    le.ss 
amount  sold  or  otherwise  suppli^ 
marketer  or  refined  during  the 
Ing  period  of  1972.  adjusted  to 

(A)  in  the  case  of  refined  petrol 
«cts,   a  pro   rata   reduction   in 
allocated    to    each    person    enga 
marketing  or  distribution  of  a 
troleum  product  if  the  aggregate 
such  product  produced  in  and 
the  United  States  Is  less,  than  the 
amount  produced  and  imported  ii 
year  1972.  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  crude  oil 
reduction   in   the   amount   of   cru 
located    to    each    refiner    if    the 
amount  produced  in  and  lmporte< 
United    States    is    less    than    the 
amount  produced  and  imported  1 
year  1972. 

(2)  (A)    The  President  shall  report 
Congress  monthly,  beginning  not 
January  1.  1974,  with  respect  to 
after  calendar  year  1972  in — 

(I)  the  aggregate  share  of 
dependent  marketers, 

(II)  the  aggregate  share  of 
pendent  marketers,  and 

(Hi)  the  aggregate  share  of  oth^r 
engaged    In    the   marketing   or 
of  refined  petroleum  products, 

of  the  national  market  or  the 
ket   in   any  refined   petroleum 
such  regional  meu-kets  shall  be 
by  the  President) . 

(B)    If  allocation  of  any 
amount   of   any   refined   petroleun  i 
produced   in   or   imported   Into 
States  In  excess  of  the  amount 
Imported  in  calendar  year  1972 
to  a  significant  Increase  in  any 
described  in  clause  (1),  (11),  or  ( 
paragraph  (A),  the  President  shall 
require  an  equitable  adjustment 
tlons  of  such  product  under  the 
under  subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  President  shall,  by  ordA- 
such  adjtistments  in  the  allocation  > 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined 
products   established   under   the 
under  subsection  (a)   as  may 
necessary   (A)    to  accomplish  the 
of  subsection   (b),  or   (B)    to 
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products     person  from  taking  any  action  which  would 
the  retail     be  inconsistent  with  such  objectives. 

(4)  the  President  may,  by  order,  require 
such  adjustments  In  the  allocations  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products  and  crude  oil  es- 
tablished under  the  regulation  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  he  determines  may  reason- 
ably be  necessary. 

(A)  In  the  case  of  refitied  petroleum 
products  (i)  to  take  into  consideration  mar- 
ket entry  by  branded  independent  marketers 
and  nonbranded  independent  marketers  dur- 
ing or  subsequent  to  calendar  year  1972,  or 
(il)  to  take  into  consideration  expansion  or 
reduction  of  marketing  or  distribution  fa- 
cilities of  such  marketers  during  or  subse- 
quent to  calendar  year  1972.  and 

(B)  In  The  case  of  crude  oil  (i)  to  take 
into  con-slderatlon  market  entry  by  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  small  refiners  during 
or  subsequent  to  calendar  year  1972,  or  (ii) 
to  take  into  consideration  expansion  or  re- 
d'.iction  cf  refining  facilities  of  such  refiners 
during  or  subsequent  to  calendar  year  1972. 
An;'  adjustments  made  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  made  only  upon  a  finding  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  objec- 
tives of  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  attained. 

(.5)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  subsection  (b) 
and  (d),  the  mandatory  allocation  program 
established  under  the  regulation  under  sub- 
section iu)  shall  not  provide  for  allocation 
of  LPG  in  a  manner  which  denies  LPG  to  any 
indu.strial  user  if  no  substitute  for  LPG  is 
available  lor  use  by  such  industrial  user. 

(di   The  reguliUion  under  subsection   (a) 
shall  require  that  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
and   all   refined    petroleum   products   which 
are  produced  or  refined   within  the  United 
I  um  prod-      States  shall  be  totally  allocated  for  xise  by 
amount     ultimate  users  within  the  United  States,  to 
in    the      *'^^  extent  practicable  and  necessary  to  ac- 
rifined   pe-     compllsh  the  objectives  of  subsection   (b). 
!  mount  of  (^)<1)    The   provisions   of   the   regulation 

impjrted  into  under  subsection  Ct)  shall  specify  (or  pre- 
aggregate  scribe  a  manner  for  determining)  prices  of 
ciilsndar  crude  oil  at  the  producer  level,  but  upon  a 
finding  by  the  President  that  to  require 
allocation  at  the  producer  level  (on  a  na- 
tional, regional,  or  case-by-case  basis)  is  un- 
necessary to  attain  the  objectives  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(E)  or  the  other  objectives  of 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
such  regulation  need  not  require  allocation 
of  crude  oil  at  such  level.  Any  finding  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port setting  forth  the  basis  for  the  President's 
finding  that  allocation  at  such  level  Is  not 
necessary  to  attain  the  objectives  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(2)  (A)  The  regulation  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  first  sale  of  crude  oil  produced 
in  the  United  States  from  any  lease  whose 
average  dally  production  of  crude  oil  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year  does  not  exceed  ten 
barrels  per  well. 

(B)  To  qualify  for  the  exemption  under 
this  paragraph,  a  lease  must  be  operating  at 
the  maximum  feasible  rate  of  production 
and  in  accord  with  recognized  conser\-atlon 
practices. 

(C)  Any  agency  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  5(b)  for  such  purpose  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  inspections  to  insure 
compliance  with  this  paragraph  and  shall 
promulgate  and  cause  to  be  published  regu- 
lations implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

(f)(1)   The  provisions  of  the  regulations 

,  require     under  subsection   (a)    respecting  allocation 

of  crude      of  gasoline  need  not  take  effect  until  thirty 

>etroleum     days  after  the  promulgation  of  such  regu- 

regulatlon     latlon,  except  that  the  provisions  of  such 

be     regulation  respecting  price  of  gasoline  shall 

abjectlves     take  effect  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after 

prevent   any      its  promulgation. 
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(2)   If— 

(A)  an  order  or  regulation  under  section 
203(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  applies  to  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
or  a  refined  petroleum  product  and  has  taken 
effect  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  the  President  determines  that'  delay 
in  the  effective  date  of  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lation under  subsection  (a)  relating  to  such 
oil  or  product  is  in  the  public  Interest  and 
Is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  transition  from 
the  program  under  such  section  203(a)  i3> 
to  the  mandatory  allocation  program  re- 
qiiii-ed  under  this  Act, 

he  may  in  the  regulation  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  delay,  until 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  regulation,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  provisions  of  such  regu- 
lation insofar  as  they  relate  to  such  oil  or 
product.  At  the  same  time  the  President 
promulgates  .such  regulation,  he  shall  report 
to  Congress  setting  forth  his  rea.sons  for  tlie 
action  under  this  paragraph. 

(g)(1)  The  regulation  promulgated  and 
made  effective  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  in  effect  ttntil  midnight  [August  31, 
19751,  March  1.  1976.  except  that  (A)  the 
President  or  his  delegate  may  amend  such 
regulation  so  long  as  such  regulation,  as 
amended,  msets  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  (B)  the  President  may  exempt 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  under  such  regulation  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. The  authority  to  promulgate  and 
amend  the  regulation  and  to  issue  any  order 
under  this  section,  and  to  enforce  under 
section  5  such  regulation  and  any  such 
order,  expires  at  midnight  [August  31,  1975] 
March  1,  1976,  but  such  expiration  shall  not 
affect  any  action  or  pending  proceedings, 
civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  determined  on 
such  date,  nor  any  action  or  proceeding 
based  upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  mid- 
night [August  31,  1975]  March  1,  1976. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  President  finds  that 
application  of  the  regulation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  a 
refined  petroleum  product  is  not  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  that  there  Is  no  shortage 
of  such  oil  or  product,  and  that  exempting 
such  oil  or  product  from  such  regulation  will . 
not  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  supply  of 
any  other  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products 
subject  to  this  Act,  he  may  prescribe  an 
amendment  to  the  regulation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  exempting  such  oil  or  product  from 
such  regulation  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ninety  days.  The  President  shall  submit  any 
such  amendment  and  any  such  findings  to 
the  Congress.  An  amendment  under  this  par- 
agraph may  not  exempt  more  than  one  oil  or 
one  product.  Such  an  amendment  shall  take 
effect  on  a  date  specified  In  the  amendment, 
but  in  no  case  sooner  than  the  close  of  the 
earliest  period  which  begins  after  the  sub- 
mission of  such  amendment  to  the  Congress 
and  which  includes  at  least  five  days  during 
which  the  House  was  In  session  and  at  least 
five  days  during  which  the  Senate  was  In  ses- 
sion; except  that  such  amendment  shall  not 
take  effect  If  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  either  House  of  Congress  approves  a 
resolution  of  that  House  stating  in  substance 
that  such  House  disapproves  such  amend- 
ment. 

Administration  and  enforcement 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  (A)  sections  205  through  211  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  (as  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act) 
shall  apply  to  the  regulation  promulgated 
under  section  4(a),  to  any  order  under  this 
Act,  and  to  any  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent (or  his  delegate)  under  this  Act,  as  if 
such  regulation  had  been  promulgated,  such 
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order  bad  been  Issued,  or  such  action  had 
been  taken  under  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970;  and  (B)  section  212  (other  than 
212(b))  and  213  of  such  Act  shall  apply  to 
functions  under  this  Act  to  the  same  extent 
such  sections  apply  to  functions  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

(2)  The  expiration  of  authority  to  Issue 
and  enforce  orders  and  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  such  Ac*  shall  not  affect  any  au- 
thority to  amend  and  enforce  the  regulation 
or  to  issue  and  enforce  any  order  under  tins 
Act.  and  shall  not  effect  any  authority  tiuder 
sections  212  and  213  insofar  as  such  authority 
is  made  applicable  to  functions  tmder  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  delega'^e  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  authority  granted  to  him 
under  this  Act  to  such  officers,  departments, 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
State  (or  officer  thereof) ,  as  he  deenvs  appro- 
priate. 

Effect  ort  other  laics  and  actions  taken 
thereunder 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  actions  duly  taken  pursuant 
to  clatise  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Ecoiiomic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulation  promtilgated 
under  section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  continue 
iu  effect  until  modified  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

(b)  The  regulation  under  section  4  and 
any  order  issued  thereunder  shall  preempt 
any  provision  of  any  program  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product  e.^tablished  by 
any  State  or  local  government  if  such  pro- 
vision is  in  conflict  with  suc'.i  regulation  or 
any  such  order. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in 
this  subsection,  no  provisioixs  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  immunity  from  civil  or  crim- 
inal liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  ac- 
tions, under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"antitrust  laws"  lucludeM — 

(A)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2, 
1890  (15U.S.C.  letseq.); 

(B)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C. 
12  et  seq.); 

(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  etseq.); 

(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  27,  1894  (15  U.S.C.  8 
and  9) ;  and 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936.  chapter  592 
(15  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21a). 

(3)  The  regulation  promulgated  under 
section  4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  forwarded 
on  or  before  the  date  of  its  promulgation  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  w.ho  shall,  at  least  seven 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  regu- 
lation, report  to  the  President  with  respect 
to  whether  such  regulation  would  tend  to 
create  or  maintain  anticompetitive  practices 
or  situations  inconsistent  with  the  antitrust 
law3,  and  propose  any  alternative  which 
would  avoid  or  overcome  such  effects  while 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Whenever  it  Is  necessary,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regulation  or  any  orders  under  section  4 
thereof,  for  owners,  directors,  officers,  agents, 
employees,  or  representatives  of  two  or  more 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  produc- 
ing, reflning,  marketing,  or  distributing 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleiun  product  to  meet,  confer,  or  com- 
municate in  such  a  fashion  and  to  such  ends 
that  might  otherwise  be  construed  to  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  such 


persons  may  do  so  only  itpon  an  order  of  the 
President  (or  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  whom  the  President  has 
delegated  authority  under  section  5(b)  of 
this  Act) ;  which  order  shall  specify  and 
limit  the  subject  matter  and  objectives  of 
such  meeting,  conference,  or  communication. 
Moreover,  such  meeting,  conference,  or  com- 
munication shall  take  place  only  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
a  verbatim  transcript  of  such  meeting,  con- 
feieuco,  or  communication  shall  be  taken 
and  deposited,  together  ^\ith  any  agreement 
resulting  therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
where  it  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection. 

(5)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  for  breach  of  contract  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court  arising  out  of  delay  or  failure 
to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product,  that  such  delay  or  fail- 
ure was  caused  solely  by  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  with  the  regula- 
tion or  any  order  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(6)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws  rising  from  any  meeting,  conference, 
or  communication  or  agreement  resulting 
therelrom,  held  or  made  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complying  with  the  provision.s  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulation  or  any  order  under 
section  4  thereof,  that  stich  meeting,  con- 
ference, communication,  or  agreement  was 
carried  out  or  made  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  par.^graph  (4)  of  this 
svibsection. 

Monitoring  by  Federal  Trade  Cojimiission 
Sec.  7.  (a)  During  the  forty-five  day  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  on  which  the 
regulation  tmder  section  4  first  takes  effect, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  monitor 
the  program  established  under  such  regula- 
tion; and,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
such  effective  date,  sliall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  respecting  the 
effectiveness  of  this  Act  and  actions  tiiken 
pursuant  thereto. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  au- 
thority, under  sections  6,  9,  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  gather  and 
compile  information  and  to  require  furnish- 
ing of  information,  shall  extend  to  any  in- 
dividual or  partnership,  and  to  any  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  Acts  to  regulate  com- 
merce (as  such  Acts  are  defined  in  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act). 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  to  face  the  music  and  get  on 
with  the  job  of  returning  this  country  to 
a  state  of  relative  energy  self-sufiSciency. 
The  first  step  toward  achieving  that  goal 
warrants  voting  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  1849. 

Mr.  President,  I  think,  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  just  look  at  the  veto  message  from 
tlie  President.  The  President  stated: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  vetoing  S.  1849,  which  would 
extend  price  controls  on  domestic  oil  an- 
other six  months.  I  am  taking  this  action 
because : 

1.  An  extension  of  price  controls  would 
increase  our  dangerotis  aud  growing  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil. 

2.  It  would  increase  the  expert  of  jobs 
and  dollars  from  our  economy. 

3.  It  would  Jeopardize  our  future  economic 
stability  and  national  security. 

4.  It  would  retard  conservation  of  energy. 

5.  It  would  postpone  the  badly  needed  de- 
lelopment  and  production  of  new  domestic 
energy. 


6.  It  would  negate  the  possibility  of  long- 
range  compromise  on  this  problem  because 
of  expected  Congressional  reluctance  to 
tackle  the  Issue  of  higher  oil  prices  in  an 
election  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  evident  that 
if  the  6-monih  extension  is  given,  this 
will  carry  us  into  the  election  year,  and 
I  agree  with  the  President  that  it  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  it  at 
that  time. 

I  continue  with  the  Presideufs  me.=;- 
.sageto  the  Senate: 

Since  1971,  America's  bill  for  imported  oU 
has  c' Imbed  from  just  over  *3  billion  au- 
nually  to  $25  billion  today — a  700%  in- 
crease. This  .$25  billion  could  provide  more 
than  o!ie  million  jobs  for  Americans  here 
!it  home.  We  cannot  delay  loiiger. 

Last  January  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  I  propo.sed  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehen.sive  energy  program  to  make  the 
United  States  independent  of  foreign  oil  bv 
1985. 

The  need  for  tuch  a  program  grows  with 
each  passing  day.  Right  now.  the  United 
States  IS  dependent  on  foreign  oil  for  almost 
40  percent  of  its  current  needs.  If  we  do  iiot 
act  quickly  to  reverse  this  trend,  within  10 
years,  we  will  import  more  than  half  of  the 
oil  we  need  at  whatever  price  is  demanded 
by  foreign  producers  who  can  cut  off  our 
supply  any  time  they  want  to. 

The  more  foreign  oil  we  import,  the  more 
dollars  and  the  more  Jobs  we  lose  from  our 
economy.  And  as  American  jobs  and  dollars 
flow  out  of  the  country,  so  does  our  economic 
and  national  security. 

The  1973  embargo  cost  us  more  than  $15 
billion  in  Gross  National  Product  and  threw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  out  of 
work.  It  di'amatically  showed  our  vulner- 
ability. Another  diFriiption  would  l>e  even 
more  costly  in  dollars  and  joljs — and  could 
throw  us  into  a  new  recession. 

The  detailed  legislative  program  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  last  winter  involved  tough 
measures  to  put  us  immediately  on  the  road 
to  energy  independence.  It  wovUd  have  con- 
served the  energy  we  now  have  and  acceler- 
ated development  and  production  of  more 
energy  here  at  home. 

Because  this  program  would  have  increased 
energy  prices  somewhat  until  new  domestic 
supplies  were  developed,  I  also  proposed  tax 
legislation  to  prevent  undue  profit-taking 
by  oil  companies  and  to  return  energy  tax 
dollars  to  American  consumers  to  offset  the 
slightly  higher  prices  they  would  pay. 

Since  I  could  not  gamble  with  our  Na- 
tion's security  while  waiting  for  the  Congress 
to  act  on  my  comprehensive  program,  I 
raised  the  import  fees  on  each  barrel  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  in  February  as  an  interim 
measure  to  reduce  imports. 

The  Congress  still  has  not  acted.  Through- 
out these  months,  I  have  compromised  again 
and  again  and  again  to  accommodate  Con- 
gressional requests. 

I  delayed  putting  the  second  dollar  fee  on 
imported  oil  for  90  days,  finally  imposing  it 
June  1. 1  delayed  the  third  dollar  Indefinitely. 
Still,  the  country  has  seen  no  Congressional 
action. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Mes.sage  la.st 
Januaiy.  I  announced  a  decision  to  remove 
the  ceiling  on  price-controlled  domestic  oil 
April  1.  permitting  it  to  rise  from  $5.25  per 
barrel  to  the  free  market  price.  This  action 
would  have  immediately  stimulated  prodtic- 
tlon  and  development  of  needed  additional 
energy  supplies  and  al.so  encouraged  con- 
servation. At  the  request  of  Congressional 
leaders,  I  postponed  such  action  to  give  them 
time  to  work  out  a  different  solution. 

After  nearly  six  months  without  Congres- 
sional passage  of  a  decontrol  bill  or  any  other 
positive  legislation.  I  proposed  in  early  July 
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&  compromise  30-montb  phased  oil 
plan.  This  program  represented  an 
meet  the  concerns  raised  by  many 
of  Congress  and  showed  the  Admi: 
v.-lUlngness   to   compromise.   The 
Representatives  rejected  thLs  plan, 

I  made  another  effort  to  reach  a 
i:efore   the   August  Congressional 
-ubmltting    another   decontrol 
would  have  gradually  phased  out 
:rols  over  a  39-month  period  and  pi 
celling  on  all  domestic  oil. 

I   believe   this  decontrol   plan   \v 
•-han  halfway  to  meet  concerns  ra 
Congress.  Although  it  would  achieve 
■objectives   more    slowly    than 
t.Sered  it  in  the  spirit  of  co 
cause  action  was  desperately  needed 

Instead,  the  House  also  rejected 
promise   attempt   and  Congress 
bill  which  would  simply  ex;end 
and    allocation   auihoriries  for 
months.   This  proposed   action    wi 
ensure  the  continued  growth  of  oitr 
er.^e  on  foreign  oil. 

I  cannot  approve  sl.x  more  mont 
lay — delay  which  would  cost  needed 
dollars  and  compound  our  energj' 
jiomlc  problems. 

From   my   experience   In   the 
&m   well    aware    that    it   -wHI    be 
pass  the  tough  legislation  needed 
solving  the  energy  problem  this 
than  during  the  1976  election  year, 
month  price  controls  extension  con 
the  bill  I  am  vetoing  woxild  postpjjne 
Eible    action    until    at    least    the 
1976  and  in   all  likelihood  would 
indefinite  delay  In  ovr  efforts  to  begi 
ihis  problem. 

Despite  la--t  minvte  attempts  mad 
faith    by    the    Democratic    and 
leadership,  their  effort  to  achieve  a 
mise  in  the  Congress  has  failed.  1 
that  too  many  Members  of  the 
not   come   to   grips   with    the   deco  i 
sue — much  less  the  overall  energy 
We  must  have  a  national  energy 
before  we  have  a  national  energy 
Our  time  to  act  instead  of  react 
tT  With  each   day  and  v  ith  each 
Without  price  controls  on  domest 
e  an   reduce   dependence   upon 
by  reducing  domestic  con-.umption 
than  700,000  barrels  per  day  within 
We  can  reduce  dependence  In  the 
by  lncre«£iDg  domestic  production 
ly  one  and  one-half  million  barrels 
by  1985.  By  continuing  controU.  Imj  ort 
increase  becatLse  of  a  lack  of  Ince 
rpur    domestic    production    and    th 
problem   will    ^t    worse   and   worse 
If  my  veto  Is  sustained,  I  etill  wi 
a  45-day  extension  of  price  control' 
vide  time  to  work   with   the   Cone 
leaders  who  have  assured  me  that 
seek  an  acceptable  compromise 
period,    ir    this    further    compromise 
however,  I  will   take   the   following 
to  ensure  an  orderly  transition 
ernment   controls   to   the   free   m 

I  will   remove  the  previously 
per  barrel  import  fees  on  crude  oil 
cents  fee  on  petroleum  products. 

I  will  again  press  the  Congress 
a  windfall  profits  tax  with  plow  b^ck 
visions  and  to  return  the  money  cdI 
the  American  consumer. 

I     will     pr(^M>se     legislation     to 
a  gradual  transition  from  price  conk 
•-Tnall  and  independent  refiners 

I  will  propose  legislation  to  provide 
Ity  to  allocate  liquified  petroleum 
as  propane,  to  supply  these  Importiit 
at  ret.-<!nabl»  prices  to  farmers,  rura  I 
holds   and   curtailed   natvral    gas 

I  win  seek  authority  to  provide  relkU 
ice  station  dealers  legal  remedtea  U 
ttielr  Interests  against  un'.«^rjante<i 
by  the  major  oil  companies 
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Since  January,  I  have  gone  more  than 
halfw-ay  la  order  to  reach  a  responsible  com- 
promise. Obviously,  we  have  tallced  and  de- 
layed long  enough.  We  must  act  now  to 
protect  not  only  ourselves,  but  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  I  urge  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  sustain  my 
veto  and  get  on  with  the  Job  of  meeting  this 
problem  head-on. 

The  continued  failure  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  National  Energy  Pro- 
gram puts  us  Increasingly  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  oil  producers  and  will  certainly  result 
ia  Americans  paying  substantially  higher 
prices  for  their  fuel. 

The  President,  in  sending  this  message 
to  us,  Mr.  President,  has  reiterated  his 
desire  to  cooperate  and  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  Administration  with  Con- 
eiess.  Tlie  President  met  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  aud  with 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Albert,  before  our  ses- 
.■sion  started  after  tlie  recess.  Many  were 
very  optimistic,  including  those  two 
leaders,  that  Congress  would  be  willing  to 
work  with  the  President  for  a  compro- 
r.iise,  and  the  understanding  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  was 
that  they  would  go  forward  seeking  tliis 
compromise.  I  certainly  wish  to  commend 
our  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
Speaker  Albert  for  their  great  efforts  in 
this  regard.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not 
successful. 

Tlie  President  still,  after  that  took 
place,  is  hoping  that  the  veto  will  be 
.'sustained.  He  has  said  he  will  still  accept 
the  45-day  extension  of  price  controls 
which  v.as  discussed  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Speaker  to  work  further 
on  a  program  that  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  pepple  of  this  Nation.  He 
came  through  with  the  statement  of 
what  he  was  willing  to  do.  Tlie  President 
has  said  he  has  gone  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  way.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  he 
has  gone  75  percent  of  the  way;  in  fact, 
I  know  he  is  very  desirous  of  w  orking  with 
Congress  and  having  an  early  passage  of 
legislation  that  will  help  meet  this  crisis 
we  face. 

The  President  is  well  aware  of  some  of 
the  problems  that  v,ill  face  our  Nation  in 
many  parts  of  the  counti-j-  this  winter  if 
we  do  not  have  legislation  tliat  will  per- 
mit the  agencies  of  our  Government  to 
work  toward  solving  some  of  tiie  ijrob- 
lems.  One  is  what  will  happen  with  re- 
■-'ard  to  the  availability  of  propane  gas. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  projected  short- 
age of  propane  gas  now.  If  .something  1.5 
not  done,  we  will  have  some  serious  situ- 
ations In  many  parts  of  the  countrj'.  Tliat 
V.  ould  be  in  the  farming  communities  and 
in  rural  hoaseholds,  where  they  are 
totally  dependent  upon  this  fuel.  This,  of 
course,  will  result  in  great  hardships  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  The.se  people 
connot  change  over  to  other  fuels.  It 
cannot  be  ea.slly  done  where  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  propane.  Propane  is  the 
only  fuel  tliat  will  operate  their  appli- 
ances, heat  their  homes,  cook  their  meals, 
heat  their  water,  and  take  care  of  many 
of  the  chores  of  the  farm.  This  is  somc- 
tliing  that  I  think  is  tremendously  im- 
i:ortant,  that  we  do  sometliing  about 
propane,  snd  the  President  is  desirous  of 
doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  everj-thlng  to 


gain  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  lose  by  going  forward  with  tlie 
President's  program  and  sustaining  his 
veto.  If  we  do  not,  the  coimtry  will  be 
in  serious  trouble  and  I  feel  It  Is  some- 
thing that  will  be  on  our  backs  for  not 
having  taken  the  action  that  we  know- 
can  be  taken,  that  the  President  has  of- 
fered to  take.  It  is  up  to  us  now  to  sus- 
tain the  veto  and  go  forward  with  a  co- 
operative program  with  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  a  word  or  two  now  about 
Senator  Jackson's  allegations  about 
windfall  profits.  I  recall  that  we  did  have 
windfall  profit  legislation  that  came  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  on  the 
floor  it  was  killed  by  some  of  tlie  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and 
we  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  the 
legislation  through  before  the  recess.  The 
President  has  been  recommending,  for  a 
long  time,  that  we  enact  windfall  profits 
legislation.  But  refen-ing  to  what  our 
distinguished  chaimian  has  alleged,  the 
Senate  ignored  tlie  windfall  profits  legis- 
lation now  before  tlie  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  our  Senate  colleagues,  as  I 
indicated,  did  filibuster  that  measure  on 
August  1  of  this  year.  It  seems  plain  tliat 
om-  colleagues  complain  about  windfall 
profits  and,  at  the  same  time,  tried  to 
block  and  did  block  such  legislation  tliat 
would  prevent  the  application  of  windfall 
profits. 

I  know  th.Tt  icnmor  Long  was  very 
desirous  of  that  legislation,  and  I  will  give 
him  credit  for  working  diligently  with 
the  committee,  meeting  in  long  sessions. 
trj'ins  to  nic5t  the  deadline  in  order  thr.t 
we  could  have  some  v.indf all  profits  legis- 
lation before  we  recessed.  Tliat  was  not 
possible  because  of  the  filibustering  that 
was  done  by  some  of  the  Senators  that 
were  working  witli  Senator  Jackson  and 
others. 

Too,  while  some  argue  that  the.  oil 
companies  have  made  windfall  profits 
in  the  past,  the  early  record  for  1975 
indicates  it  has  been  a  failure  compared 
to  that  of  1974.  I  have  a  table  here,  Mr 
President,  that  I  think  Is  very  Interesting. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  the  U.S. 
rate  of  return  for  Exxon  in  1975  was  16.2, 
v.licieas  in  1974,  it  was  22  percent.  Gulf 
dropped  from  11.4  down  to  8.4.  Even 
11.4  was  below  the  national  average  of 
corporations  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies and  other  businesses.  Then  Mo- 
bil's v.-as  10.6  in  1974  and  5.2  in  1975,  the 
first  quarter.  5.2  is  not  a  good  return  on 
investment.  Pliillips  went  from  16.5  down 
to  6.9;  Shell  from  21.7  down  to  13.1. 

Standard  of  California  went  from  9.2 
dowTi  to  2.8.  Standard  of  Indiana  from 
21,6  down  to  14.6.  Standard  of  Ohio  down 
from  6  to  one-half  of  1  percent.  Sun 
Oil  Co.  is  down  from  18,1  to  6.8;  Texaco, 
down  from  10.4  to  6.  The  weighted  av- 
erage went  from  14.2  in  1974  down  to  9.1 
in  1975,  wliich  is  below  the  national 
average  of  earnings  of  other  coipora- 
tions.  The  mathematical  average  went 
from  14.7  in  1974  down  to  8.1  in  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  table  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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(In  minions  of  dollars]  formation  when  we  are  discussing  the  Yes.  controls,  except  for  tlie  fact  that 
Table  1.— U.S.  rates  of  return  subject.  as  far  as  oil  is  concerned  we  cannot  con- 
1st  quarter  Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  trol  the  price  of  oil;  that  is  controlled 
1975       1974  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous -consent  by  the  OPEC  nations. 
E.Kxon 16.2       23.0  request?  So  in  effect,  there  have  been  no  con- 
Gulf  8.4       11.4  Mr.  FANNIN.  I  jield.  trols  and  we  have  been  wedded  to  the 

MobU 5,2       10.6  Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  price  set  by  the  OPEC  nations. 

Phillips 6.9       16.5  that  Mr.  Don  Moorehead,  counsel  for  the  Mr.  President,  I  remember  well  when 

lff«,i„VH";rVi;rr»;;.;;; 11        q  I  Finance  committee,  have  the  floor  pri-  that  embargo  took  place,  as  do  all  my 

standard  of  Indiana       14  6       ''I  6  "^^ges  throughout  the  consideration  of  coUeagues  and  all  of  our  constituent-^. 

standard  of  Ohio                           5         6.0  the  veto  on  S.  1849.  I  remember  the  great  scurrying  around 

sun... " 6.8       18.1  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  that  took  place  during  that  period  of 

Texttco 6.0        10.4  Glenn>  .  Without  Objection,  It  Is  SO  or-  shortages    when    the   embargo   was    in 

Weighted  average 9  2       14.2  dered.  place.  I  remember  the  various  system.^; 

Mathematical  average 8  1        14.7  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug-  that  were  attempted  in  order  to  fairly 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President  I  feel  this  ^^^^  ^^^^  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  distribute  the  burden  that  was  imposed 

is  something  we  should  consider.  I  am  not  '^'^t*°o«J^i',^l^^T^'yi^r-^,.o   «,»      .  T  the.y"'*^!  states  of  Ajiierica  by  the 

saying  that  I  want  the  oil  companies  to  J^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout  Arab  oil  enibargo. 

make  profits  for  the  sake  of  making  objection,  the  time  will  be  so  divided.  I  remember  all  the  great  talk  emanat- 

profits  as  a  resiUt  of  charging  higher  '^^}1^^^^^  ^'^^  call  the  roll.  mg  from  Washington,  D.C.,  from  the 

prices  to  the  consumer  or  doing  what  ^^^  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  President   of  the  United  States,   from 

would  be  Inequitable  in  any  way.  I  cer-  P'°;J^^'^^fi^HjL*^^7°";,      • ,     .          ,  S^"^^!?.  from  Congressmen,  as  to  how 

tainly  hope  that  we  do  have  sufficient  ^r.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  we   had    to    respond    to    this    national 

profits  so  we  can  have  the  research  and  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  eniergency. 

development  so  we  can  have  the  explo-  *"^  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I  also  remember  saying  at  the  time 

ration,  and  so  we  can  go  forward  in  find-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  that  I  sort  of  hoped  that  the  Arab.s 

iiig  additional  reserves  I  find  It  regret-  Glenn)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or-  would  maintain  their  enibargo.  because 

table  that  they  are  attacked  when  they  ^er^ed.  only  b.v  that  action  would  we  realistically 

are  not  making  excess  profits.  Certainly.  "^n**  yields  tune  to  the  Senator  from  respond  to  the  crisis.  There  were  some 

I  am  against  any  corporation  making  ex-  Connecticut?  that  accused  me  of  being  unpatriotic  be- 

cess  profits  ^''-  WEICKER.  Does  the  Senator  from  cause  I  wanted  people  to  go  ahead  and 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Washington  Wyoming  yield  time?  suffer  and  that   was  a  very  negative 

forgets  tliat  during  the  course  of  his  as  Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do,  Indeed.  thought  on  my  part, 

yet  uncompleted  National  Fuels  and  En-  ^^'-  WEICKER.  Such  time  as  I  may  I  think  subsequent  actions  have  proven 

ergy  Study,  since  1971,  U.S.  imports  of  lequire?  the  correctness  of  my  position  because 

oil  have  skyrocketed  from  25  percent  to  Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes.  no  sooner  was  that  embargo  lifted  than 

nearly  40  percent  of  total  consumption.  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  the  President  and  all  the  Senators  and 

He  apparently  has  little  Interest  in  ob-  ^  support  sustaining  the  veto  of  the  Congressmen  went  home  on  the  energy 

tainlng  domestic  energy  self-sufficiency.  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  crisis.  They  no  longer  had  to  go  ahead 

I  feel  that  domestic  self-sufficiency  in  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and  I  do  so  in  a  and  do  anything, 

energy  Is  of  great  Importance  to  us.  rather  imlque  position,  being  the  only  The  American  jieople  started  to  roar 

I  want  to  read  from  an  article  wliich  •N^^  England  Senator  in  that  posture.  around    the    liighways    of    the    United 

is  printed  in  the  August  1  National  Re-  ^^^  ^  tliink  the  difficulties   that  we  States  of  America  as  if  no  crisis  existed, 

view.  This  Is  a  study  and  report  on  what  ^ave  today  in  this  country  when  it  comes  By  the  thousands  they  came  back  on 

is  being  done  in  tills  Nation  in  order  to  ^  energy  are  directly  related  to  the  fact  the  road, 

solve  the  energy  crisis.  ^^'at  we  have  not  realistically  approached  Both  in  numbers  and  in  their  unwill- 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  if  the  ob-  *^^  energy  crisis.  Rather,  we  have  ingness  to  observe  the  federally  imposed 
jective  u  to  bring  domestic  energy  supply  dealt  with  this  issue  in  a  political  fash-  speed  limit  of  55.  it  became  very  clear 
into  balance  with  demand,  then  either  sup-  ion.  I  think  that  a  review  of  the  pa^t  that  as  soon  as  the  threat  removed  it- 
ply  must  be  Increased  or  demand  decreased,  several  years  will  demonstrate  this  point,  self,  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
or both.  The  FEA  estimates  tliat  $561  billion  First  of  all.  in  light  of  the  track  rec-  giess  went  back  to  "business  as  usual.' 
^'1^^2L**°l*'*r®>  must  be  spent  between  now  ord  of  the  past  several  years,  I  do  not  I  suggest  today  that,  yes,  gasoline  lines 
L^heeoal                     energy  seU-s^ufflciency  tliink  it  is  up  to  the  advocates  of  de-  v.ent  away,  but  they  were  replaced  by 

To  achieve  90  per  cent  domestic  .self-suf-  ''^Hi^^'^^.^^.P^o^i^  "i^^l^^^^^            ,  unemplo.vment  lines  "nie  economic  diffi- 

ficiency  in  oU  and  gas  will  require,  says  the  Tlie  United  States  has  been  under  con-  culties  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  drilling  five  bUUon  t™ls  for  the  past  several  years.  More  and  its  unemployment  are  directly  related 

feet  between  now  and  1985.  This  is  equivalent  particularly,  let  us  use  that  time  period  to  our  inability  to  go  ahead  and  face  up 

to  one  million  wells  averaguig  live  thousand  as  between  the  imposition  of  the  Arab  to  the  facts  of  life  insofar  as  resolving 

feet  iu  depth.  oil  boycott  and  August  31.  during  the  the  enei-gy  crisis. 

One  million  wells  averaging  5.000  feet  ^^^^  ^  years  we  have  had  controls.  Yes,  I  am  sorry  that  we  do  not  have 

in  depth,  just  imagine  that.    ^  «^ust  as  a  matter  of  commonsense.  you  a  constant  reminder  of  just  how  serious 

AccordUig  to  Chase,  this  level  of  driiuii"  '^°  "°^  ^^^^^  *°  ^^  an  economist  or  a  geol-  that  crisis  is. 

activity  would  require  4.500  active  rigs.  There  ogist  or  an  oil  expert  to  figure  out  what  There  is  no  easy  answer,  if.  Indeed, 

are  1,904  rigs  operatuig  in  the  U.S.  today,  has  happened  in  that  period  of  time.  we  are  going  to  come  out  on  top  in  this 

Present  domestic  capacity  for  adding  rigs  is  Clearly,  the  price  of  oil  and  everything  challenge  to  our  Nation.  It  is  as  much 

cst^imated  to  be  only  two  hundred  per  year,  associated  With  Oil  has  soared,  as,  indeed,  war  as  any  conflict  that  we  have  been 

th^f  i■*^nrt".^^'"''^^'''"^''!,"^^?^'*  ^°  *"'■**'  has  the  rate  of  unemployment.  It  has  in.  Only  the  weapons  are  different;  they 

Sment           ^                         '"  "'  **''"'"  soared,  and  this  during  a  period  of  con-  are  economic. 

trols.  We  have  done  rather  well,  with  a  few 

Mr.  President,  if  that  level  can  be  ob-  In  light  of  the  way  these  prices  and  moderate  exceptions,  in  the  more  tradi- 
tained,  it  certainly  is  going  to  be  highly  this  unemployment  skyrocketed  over  the  tional  conflicts  that  have  Involved  the 
essential  to  our  program.  period  of  the  past  2  years,  it  is  up  to  United  States  and  we  have  failed  miser- 
Mr.  President,  in  light  of  tiie  need  to  those  who  advocate  controls  to  explain  ably  when  it  comes  to  this  one. 
stimulate  domestic  energy  production,  to  us  how  we  are  all  going  to  benefit  The  only  response  I  have  heard  about 
Hie  Senator's  study  makes  no  sense  and  by  having  them  for  au  additional  6  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  is  to  put 
IS  just  another  numbers  game.  I  feel  we  months.  a  tax  on  gasoline,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
sliould  be  talking  and  cooperating  and  I  suggest  that  probably  the  an.swer  is  Republican  Pi-esident— and  this  is  re- 
worKiug  together  and  not  trying  to  just  that  even  though  in  the  case  of  oil.  le-  moved  from  his  po.sition  on  decontrol— 
cuiicize.  I  do  not  like  to  criticize,  but  I  gaily,  controls  have  existed,  the  fact  Is  is  to  put  a  tariff  on  Imports. 
"J  leei  we  should  have  the  correct  in-  that  we  have  been  on  a  t.' o-lier  >ysteni.  I:i  effect,   in   other  word^    both   the 
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Republican  and  the  Democratl ;  Parties 
to  their  shame,  siiggested  thai  the  way 
to  handle  the  problem  is  to  ftitlon  by 
price. 

Both  the  Republican  and  _ 
cratic  Parties,  in  effect,  saying, 
poor  of  this  country,  let  the 
those  on  fixed  income,  those  of 
income,  conserve  so  all  the  rest 
hve  it  up  as  we  did  in  the 
days." 

That  has  been  the  only 
very  significant  response,  not  5 
that  I  think  this  genrration 
remembered  by  in  the  future. 

I  clearly  remember  standlii 
well  of  this  Chamber  with 
euished  majority  leader  (Mr. , 
Bind  both  of  us  said  that  the 
we  can  do  light  now— right  nolr 
the  long  term,  but  right  now— tc 
to  this  crisis  is  to  ration,  and 
very  few  either  on  his  side  , 
side  that  gave  us  any  backing 

All  everybody  talked  about 
energj',  mass  transit  and  nuclea;  ■ 
Those  are  easy  political  subjects 
cuss.  Yes,  they  will  all  eventuall^ 
the  energy  crisis.  But  they  are 
5,  6.  7,  and,  yes,  even  10 
What  is  it  tliat  we  can  do  right 
ahead  and  make  tlae  country 
ent  on  the  cause  of  its  econon 
specifically  the  OPEC  nations? 
Obviously,  the  only  thing  we 
was  to  cut  douTi  on  consumpti<  n 
we  could  have  done  2  years  ago. 
could  have  done  a  year  ago,  a 
yesterday,  today.  That  we 
done.  But  there  was  a  fear  that 
a  politically  unacceptable  soluti(^ 
American  people.  So  we  gratified 
dltional  politics  by  not  having 
mandatoiT    conservation    and 
gave  the  American  people  unem 
and  economic  disaster. 

Nobody  has  wanted  to  come 
to-face  and  say  this  is  what 
done.  Rather,  to  give  some  sort 
cal  gobblydegook  which  would 
discomfort.  Indeed,  It  has  causec 
comfort  in  this  countrj',  but 
it  solved  the  energy  crisis. 

That  L"?  the  record  of  2  year! 
President,   of   the  "enate,  and 
House.  There  has  been  no 
that  Initial  threat  posed  to  the 
States  of  America  In  the  fall  of 

Yes,  we  continued  with  the 
but  the  prices  continued  to  . 
threat  of  shortages  continued  to 
by  the  Arab  nations,  and  the 
still  further  price  rises  continu^ 
posed  by  the  Arab  nations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
time  has  come  to  get  down  to 
answers.  I  think  the  American 
far  ahead  of  the  pohticlans,  boUi 
lican  and  Democrat.  They  ha^e 
looking  for  leadership  for  quite 
now,  and  they  are  far  more  sophist 
than  are  many  of  our  colleagues 
recognition  of  what  needs  to  be 
resolve  the  energy  crisis  in  this 

80  as  unpolitical  as  some  of 
I  recommend  might  sound,  I  _ 
are  understood  for  what  they 
truth— rather    than    a    lot 
manure. 
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If  I  had  my  "druthers"  today,  not  only 
woiild  I  vote  to  decontrol — would  I  go 
ahead  and  impose  a  system  of  manda- 
tory fuel  conservation.  Believe  me.  If  we 
did  that,  if  we  freed  up  our  economic 
processes  to  bring  more  of  the  com- 
modity onstream,  while  at  Uie  .same  time 
we  lowered  our  demand,  that  is  the  kind 
of  language  the  OPEC  nations  would 
understand.  We  would  have  lower  prices. 
We  would  have  no  shortages. 

It  only  stands  to  reason  that  the  price 
is  governed  by  two  factors:  No.  1,  the 
availability  of  the  commodity,  and.  No.  2, 
its  use.  So  the  one  thing  that  we  can  do 
right  now  is  to  bring  more  of  the  com- 
modity onstream.  If  we  really  were  going 
to  do  a  100-percent  job,  we  would  lower 
our  usage  of  that  commodity,  admittedly 
artificially  through  rationing,  until  such 
time  as  the  other  solutions  which  poli- 
ticians like  to  talk  about  are  actually  in 
being. 

We  have  not  yet  sub.;tituted  mass  tran- 
sit for  the  automobile.  We  do  not  have 
fully  developed  alternative  sources  of 
energj-.  We  do  not  have  greater  mileage 
engines.  Nuclear  energy  is  still  in  the 
infant  stage.  So  we  have  to  hold  the  line 
while  these  other  entities  take  hold  and 
we  aie  no  longer  dependent  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  today  on  fossil  fuels. 
But  that  cannot  be  done  today. 
I  confess  a  slight  disappointment  in 
the  unwillingness  of  people  to  even  re- 
spond in  the  sense  of  drivmg  their  cars 
at  55  miles  per  horn-.  I  confess  to  you 
that  in  our  State  of  Cormecticut,  I  think 
we  are  one  of  the  worst  examples.  Very 
few  Governors  have  enforced  that  law. 
yet  it  cotxld  contribute  significantly  to 
the  saving  of  fuel. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  energy  crisis 
is  a  national  crisis,  the  time  has  come  to 
face  up  to  it  in  a  national  way.  That 
does  not  mean  turning  to  the  poor  and 
elderly,  those  on  fixed  Incomes,  and  say, 
'You  conserve."  Because  It  Is  a  burden, 
it  means  each  of  us  takes  a  portion  of  the 
burden,  of  the  solution,  on  our  shoulders. 
To  the  extent  that  any  one  of  us  is 
better  ofT,  we  take  more  of  that  burden 
on  our  shotilders.  not  less,  so  that  every 
American  is  participating  in  the  saving 
of  fuel. 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  World  War  II 
rationing  plan.  How  about  a  plan  clos- 
ing the  gas  stations  on  Simday?  That 
would  affect  everybodj\  How  about  a 
plan  if  you  have  one  car  in  your  family 
you  pick  the  day  of  the  week  when  It  is 
not  going  to  be  used  on  the  road,  and 
if  you  have  two  cars,  it  would  be  2  days 
for  the  second  car.  Anything  over  2 
cars  would  remove  them  for  5  days  a 
week.  We  would  exempt  all  agricul- 
tui-al  and  commercial  vehicles.  That 
would  put  it  where  it  belongs,  on  those 
with  the  clout  rather  than  those  with- 
out it. 

I  make  these  comments  in  passing  be- 
cause I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  go 
ahead  and  inspire  this  comiti-y  to  urge 
us  all  to  go  ahead  and  put  our  shoulder 
to  the  wheel. 

Now  we  come  to  the  issue  of  decon- 
trol. How  in  Heaven's  name  political 
demagogs  can  stand  here  and  urge  a 
continuation  of  the  present  system  as 


providing  the  American  people  with 
lower  prices  is  beyond  me.  I  do  not  have 
to  speculate.  I  do  not  have  to  guess.  I 
do  not  have  to  have  some  economist 
interpolating  figures.  What  has  hap- 
pened ta  the  price  of  gasoline  since  the 
fall  of  1973?  It  has  soared,  and  it  has 
soared  under  control-;.  That  is  the 
record. 

If  I  were  a  di.sintereited  party,  which 
I  am  not  since  I  have  already  indicated 
what  my  vote  is  going  to  be,  I  would 
like  to  go  up  to  tlie  fellow  who  is  ad- 
vocRtin?  continued  controls  and  say, 
"Hey,  Mirter,  v.'hy  do  I  v.ant  6  more 
months  of  that  business"  rather  than 
to  turn  to  the  fellow  who  is  for  decon- 
trol and  say,  "Would  you  please  tell  me 
why  this  is  going  to  be  good  for  me?" 
The  track  record  is  a  miserable  one. 
just  as  the  record  of  the  Congress  01 
the  United  States  is  a  miserable  one. 
Nobody  asked  for  the  embargo.  It 
was  not  precipitated  by  the  RepubUcan 
and  the  Democratic  parties.  It  was  pre- 
cipitated by  foreign  governments.  So  in 
that  sense  it  is  a  nonpolitical  crisis 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  But 
the  handling  of  it,  the  meeting  of  it,  has 
been  political. 

I  have  already  chastised  both  parties. 
Mr.    HOLLINGS.    WiU    the    Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wUl  in  a  few  minutes 
and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  stay  here  and 
dialog  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  as  long  as  he  likes. 
He  is  a  very  good  friend  and  fellow  ex- 
plorer of  the  ocean  depths,  I  might  add, 
and  a  great  leader  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  in  deep  water 
now. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  handling  of  this 
crisis  has  been  political.  This  is  what 
draws  us  into  the  debate  today. 

Basically,  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  done  is  to  bring  the 
issue  to  a  head,  to  give  some  promise 
of  a  solution  so  that  we  do  not  drift  for 
another  6  months  or  2  years. 

Compromise  after  compromise  has 
been  offered  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
In  fairness  to  the  other  side,  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  have  in- 
dicated their  willingness  to  compromise. 
But  then  we  have  some  Presidential  am- 
bitions that  are  just  gushing,  overflow- 
ing, far  more  so  than  any  oil  well,  and 
so  it  is  deemed  politically  the  better 
thing  to  do,  first  of  all,  to  test  out  the 
President:  To  take  him  to  the  wall.  If 
you  nail  him,  fine,  you  have  scored  some 
points— not  energy  points,  but  political 
points.  If  you  do  not  nail  Wm,  you  can 
still  compromise. 

The  honorable  men  on  the  other  side 
felt  the  time  had  come  for  compromise 
several  weeks  back.  They  realized  tliat 
we  had  gone  far  past  the  point  where 
politics  could  be  permitted  to  detei-mine 
the  position  of  this  country  when  it  came 
to  energy.  But  politics  has  prevailed,  de- 
spite every  effort  to  sit  down  and  work 
out,  not  a  Republican  plan  but  one  ac- 
ceptable to  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
and  get  It  on  road. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  confronta- 
tion which,  if  the  veto  Is  not  sustained, 
will  only  continue  In  the  same  pattern 
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of  2  years — 2  years — of  no  activity.  Be- 
lieve me.  And  I  say  this  to  all  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side,  many  of  whom, 
as  I  say,  have  made  every  effort  to  com- 
promise and  to  support  the  President. 
But  it  also  has  to  be  said  that  there  can 
be  no  excuse  that  they  do  not  have  the 
muscle.  They  have  the  numbers  in  un- 
paralleled fashion  on  that  side;  yet  the 
record  of  this  entire  Congress  has  been 
one  of  inactivity,  not  only  in  tliis  mat- 
ter but  in  many  other  areas. 

I  now  get  to  the  point  which  I  think 
is  important.  It  is  what  I  call  deferring 
the  payment,  putting  off  the  payment. 

You  know  where  I  do  not  agree  with 
tlie  President?  It  l.s  not  in  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  sustain  him; 
but  I  undei-stand  that  if  he  is  sustained, 
he  is  going  to  suggest  a  SS-month  phase- 
out. 

I  must  confess  I  am  against  it.  I  will 
tell  you  why.  What  it  in  effect  says  Is 
that  we  do  not,  politically,  want  to  take 
on  our  shoulders  right  now  the  payment. 
We  want  to  defer  it. 

We  have  done  tliat  in  .so  many  differ- 
ent ways  in  this  country.  As  I  have  said, 
it  used  to  be  that  you  lived  for  your 
children,  and  tried  to  create  something 
for  them.  Nowadays  the  whole  thing  Is  to 
make  sure  they  have  to  go  ahead  and  pay 
the  price.  Energy,  foreign  relations,  ed- 
ucation, race  relations — let  them  pay 
the  price.  Nobody  wants  to  face  up  to  the 
bill  today. 

I  am  for  decontrol  because,  very 
frankly,  I  think  it  brings  about  competi- 
tion, which  I  think  is  very  important. 
It  will  bring  about  exploration.  It  will 
set  up  the  economic  framework  which, 
once  again,  allows  the  free  market  to 
take  hold. 

Why  do  we  have  lower  prices  for  prod- 
ucts here  In  the  United  States  than  they 
have  In  any  other  Nation  in  the  world? 
Because  of  competition.  The  competi- 
tion in  the  free  enterprise  system.  We 
might  complain  about  our  postal  sei-vice 
or  ovx  train  service,  our  refrigerators,  our 
radios,  or  you  name  it,  but  American 
labor  and  American  business  have  pro- 
duced the  greatest  products  In  the  world 
at  the  lowest  price,  and  that  has  been 
achieved  In  a  private  enterprise  system. 

You  cannot  have  a  little  bit  of  con- 
troL  I  remember  in  1971,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  we  were  in  a  period 
of  economic  stagnation,  and  I  ui-ged  the 
President  to  Impose  wage  and  iMice  con- 
trols. Mr.  President,  I  say  that  is  the 
worst  mistake  I  have  ever  made.  The  In- 
flation we  are  experiencing  today,  apart 
from  that  caused  by  the  «iergy  crisis,  Is 
due  to  the  explosion  that  took  place 
when  we  removed  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. It  exploded,  and  we  had  a  hell  of 
an  inflation  on  our  hands. 

Yes,  we  can  keep  controls  on  oil  and 
make  the  consumer  feel  good  today,  but 
we  guarantee  the  fact  that  our  kids  will 
have  to  pay  one  hell  of  a  tab  a  few  years 
out. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  faced  up  to  our 
obligations  now,  and  not  take  the  politi- 
cal way  out  and  postpone  It. 

Ask  the  pe<^le  of  the  city  of  New  York 
what  the  cost  Is  for  postponement  Ask 
them.  The  years  went  by.  No  one  was  dis- 
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comfited.  or  put  ill  at  ease.  But,  oh,  my 
God,  what  a  price  they  are  paying  today. 
So,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  hope  that  not  only 
here  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  throughout 
the  country,  in  our  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us,  we  will  lend  our 
best  efforts  and  our  sacrifices  to  solutions 
that  are  wrought  today,  rather  than  a  lot 
of  politics,  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  and  every- 
body knowing  that  the  real  price  will  be 
paid  years  ahead. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  support  this  veto 
because  even  though  politically  it  is  a  hot 
potato  today,  I  honestly  feci  our  only 
chance  of  achieving  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency, of  achieving  adequacy  of  supply. 
of  not  being  at  the  mercy  of  some  Arab 
counti-y,  of  getting  lower  prices,  not  to- 
morrow but  in  the  long  run.  It  is  our  only 
chance  to  get  this  industry  back  on  a 
iree  market,  a  free  enterprise  basis. 

Oil  companies  do  not  vote.  There  is 
nothing  very  popular  here  about  the  po- 
sition that  some  of  us  are  taking.  As  I 
have  indicated  in  my  remarks,  if  there  is 
excessive  profit,  or  large  profit,  as  be- 
tween the  old  oil  and  the  price  for  the 
new  oil.  tax  it  at  100  percent  and  make 
them  plow  it  back.  I  have  no  sympathy 
for  the  companies.  I  do  not  want  any  bo- 
nanza for  the  oil  companies.  But  I  do 
want  the  hope,  which  we  do  not  have 
right  now.  of  lower  prices;  and  we  have 
no  hope  of  lower  prices  under  controls. 

Take  a  look  at  the  last  2  years  and  tell 
me  where  the  price  went  do^m.  Tell  me 
where,  In  the  last  2  years,  some  oflicial, 
whether  in  this  Government  or  others, 
iias  told  us,  "You  do  not  have  to  worry, 
there  are  plenty  of  supplies."  Tell  me 
about  the  unemployment  In  the  United 
States  taking  place  now.  that  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  energy  crisis.  When  the 
price  soared  50  percent,  people  could  not 
pay  for  the  price  of  goods,  and  the  fac- 
tories all  closed  down. 

In  other  words,  what  is  it  that  we  have 
achieved,  either  in  jobs,  in  raiergy.  or  In 
Prices,  over  the  last  2  years,  during  all  of 
which  we  had  controls? 

I  would  hope  tliat  my  colleagues,  then, 
would  sustain  the  President,  not  for  me 
as  a  Republican  to  back  the  President— 
that  is  meaningless.  It  would  be  a  mean- 
ingless request.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think,  this  Is  probably  the  first  time  In  5 
years  I  have  backed  the  President.  Im- 
portant principles  are  at  Issue. 

We  cannot  afford  to  start  politics  now 
with  s<Mnething  as  serious  as  the  energy 
crisis.  I  have  12  percent  unemployment 
in  my  State,  and  52  percent  among 
minorities  and  young  people.  This  is 
somehow  playing  p<^tlcs  a  little  too 
early.  I  cannot  stomach  it.  and  I  do  not 
thuik  my  people  can.  A  couple  of  months 
before  the  election,  maybe,  but  not  now, 
and  not  on  this  issue. 

The  free  enterprise,  free  market  system 
has  performed  well.  Compare  Its  track 
record  with  the  track  record  of  the  past 
2  years  of  a  controlled  economy  In  the 
sense  of  oil. 

Think  car^ully  as  to  what  It  is  that 
will  bring  the  price  down.  More  of  the 
product  and  less  use. 

What  has  been  the  record  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  President  for  2  years?  Nothing. 


I  do  not  want  6  more  months  of  the  same 
thing.  I  do  not  want  1  more  month  of  the 
same  thing.  Not  1  more  day.  I  want  a  new 
game  plan. 

Yes.  I  waiH  decontrol.  Yes.  I  want  ex- 
cess profits  taxes.  Yes,  if  I  had  my 
"druthers,"  I  want  mandatory  fuel 
conservation. 

Let  us  do  tlie  job,  and  I  have  a  strange 
feeling  that,  rather  than  being  penalized 
politically,  the  people  will  recognize  a 
little  honesty,  which  is  something  that 
has  been  notably  lacking  In  an  Intel- 
lectual  sense   v.hen   it   comes   to   this 
subject. 
I  yield.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  a  Senator  yield 

me  sulBcient  time  for  a  few  comments? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 

Carolina  whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  say  this  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
liold  him  and  I  do  not  want  to  miss  him. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Oh,  I  would  not  want 
to  move. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  make  a  few 
comments,  and  then  we  will  ask  the  ques- 
tion, because  I  take  categorically  the  ex- 
act opposite  position. 

I  think  a  vote  to  sustain  Uie  President's 
veto  is  the  political  copout. 

I  notice  our  distinguished  friend  now 
has  pinned  the  badge  of  political  cour- 
age on  this.  He  talked  of  the  children  of 
the  future.  He  is  fed  up  wltli  Congress. 
He  cannot  stomach  politics  any  more. 
Nothing  has  happened. 

Really  he  gets  arotmd  to  blaming  ac- 
tually tlie  only  ccntrol  measure  t^'c  have. 
There  is  some  control.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  He  gets  around  to  the 
point  where  he  blames  the  only  control 
measure  we  have  for  the  dilemma  we  are 
in  and  talks  In  sensible  terms  of  free 
market  and  free  enterprise. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  psychiatric  test 
tliey  gave  a  fellow  when  he  walks  hito 
the  doctor's  office  for  his  appointment. 
The  psychiatrist  put  a  checkmark  on 
the  blackboard.  He  said,  "What  do  you 
think  of  that?" 
He  said,  "That  makes  me  think  of  sex." 
The  doctor  drew  a  circle  on  the  black- 
board, and  he  said,  "What  do  you  think 
of  when  you  see  that?" 
He  said,  "Sex." 

Then  the  psychiatrist  did  a  cross  mark 

and  he  said,  "What  do  you  think  of 

that?" 

He  said,  'That  makes  me  think  of  sex." 

The  psychiatrist  said,  "Well,  you  are 

depraved,  you  are  oversexed." 

He  said,  "Me  depraved?"  He  said,  "You 
are  the  one  drawing  the  dirty  pictures." 
Here  this  fellow  takes  the  only  con- 
trols that  we  have  had  over  the  OPEC 
cartel.  He  begs  the  question. 

Where  did  the  trouWe  start?  Are  we 
going  to  relinquish  this  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  put  It  totally  In  control  of 
the  Arab  congixss,  or  relinquish  our  re- 
sponsibility? 

Let  us  hearken  to  a  few  things  there. 
When  it  was  not  political,  we  had  a  bl- 
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partisan  effort  in  this  Congress, 
energy  policy  council,  and  it 
Senate  three  times.  I  introdu<jed 
have  been  working,  with  the 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
the  Senate,  opposed  by  the  Whitfe 
and  opposed  by  the  same  House 
ship   which   now   is   the   White 
namely,   the  President   of    the 
States. 

I  could  go  down  the  entire  rec 
tlie  Arab  embargo  hit  us,  it  was 
ator  from   Arizona    (Mr.   Fan 
Senator  from  Wyoming   'Mr.  I 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  *  Mr 
who  joined  witli  Senator  Jackso:  f 
tor    Church,    Senator    Magnus*  in 
others,  in  a  bipartisan  unanimoi  s 
that  brought  forth  the  Emergenc  ;■ 
leum  Allocation  Act.  It  was  not 
then.  It  was  bipartisan.  A 
President,  Richard  Nixon,  signefl 
used  it.  He  employed  it  in  December 
a  month  after  he  signed  it  to 
price  of  old  oil  from  $4.25  to  S5.25 

Then,  during  tliis  year's  str 
ing  has  happened.  That  is  in 
dent's  veto  message. 

I  w'onder  where  the  gnomes 
dreamers  came  from  that  wrote 
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message. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  I  am  not 
yield  at  that  point.  I  am  going 
plete  the  thought. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  it  only  becji 
Senator  was  talking  about  the 
from  Wyoming,  and  I  thought 
ator  might  be  interested  in  wha 
tually  said  instead  of  what  tlie 
from  South  Carolina  said. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  yield  on 
I  do  not  want  to  lose  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  be  happ 
my  time . 

Ml-.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  but  I 
come  down  to  what  the  Senate 
Does  the  Senator  want  to  get 
later?  I  know  what  the  Senatbr 
Arizona  said.  I  am  reading  from 
port. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  is 
from  the  report  that  was  writtei  i 
majority.  Let  me  read  to  tiie  Sena 
the  minority  report. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Does  the 
me  to  read  to  him  from  the  minority 
port?  I  am  just  reading  what 
in  the  face  of  the  present  shor 
go  into  different  parts.  Which  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyomii; 
issue  with?  The  Senator  was  no 
bUl? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  for  the  bil 
different  reasons  than  the  Senajor 
South  Carolina  spoke  about 

The  reason  that  I  was  for  the 
the  reason  that  the  other  membet's 
minority  were  for  the  bill  was 
that  time  we  had  an  Arab  oil 
We  had  an  entirely  different 
than  we  now  have.  That  is  well 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
everyone  else.  We  addressed  a 
condition  then.  The  Arab  counties 
embargoed  the  oil  and  shut  it  ofl , 
had  to  face  an  emergency  situation 
is  not  what  the  situation  is 
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We  favor  sustaUiing  of  the  President's 
veto  today  for  very  good  reasons,  and  they 
have  been  detailed  rather  expertly,  I 
tliink,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  when  he  points  out  what  is 
wrong  with  the  approach  we  are  trying 
to  take  now. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says 
why  do  we  want  to  take  away  the  only 
weapon  the  President  and  the  people 
of  tlie  United  States  have  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  Arab  cartel  or  the 
OPEC  cartel.  The  reasons,  I  think,  siieak 
for  themselves.  They  have  been  identi- 
fied by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Connecticut,  and  they  are  exactly  these 
rea  sons : 

If  we  want  to  give  the  Arab  countries 
and  the  OPEC  countries  a  greater  clout, 
we  are  sure  headed  in  the  right  way  if 
we  override  this  veto.  We  are  headed  in 
the  right  way  because  by  keeping  down, 
by  depressing,  and  by  controlling  the 
price  of  American  crude  and  of  an  Amer- 
ican product,  two  things  happen: 

No.  1,  we  stimulate  and  further  en- 
courage the  overuse  of  something  tliat 
is  in  very  short  supply — energy.  It  is  the 
life  blood  of  this  country;  it  is  the  life 
blood  of  most  of  the  developed  nations 
of  the  world  and  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  the  undeveloped  nations  of  the 
world  as  well. 

So,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  when  he  says  let  us  be  real- 
istic, let  us  take  a  look  at  where  we  are, 
and  it  is  not  where  we  were  when  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  was 
criticizing  those  of  us  who  voted  at  that 
time  for  a  piece  of  legislation  that  ad- 
dressed the  fact  that  the  Arab  countries 
had  imposed  an  oil  embargo  on  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

That  is  not  the  condition  now.  It  is 
not  the  fact  now. 

The  fact  now  is  that,  if  we  want  to 
take  away  some  of  the  clout  that  the 
OPEC  countries  have,  the  way  to  take 
that  clout  away  is  to  take  the  double  ac- 
tions that  will  follow  from  sustaining 
of  the  President's  veto,  and  they  are 
these : 

By  permitting  the  price  of  energy  to 
rise,  and  it  will  rise,  whether  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  whether 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  foolish 
enough  or  naive  enough  to  think  for  long 
we  can  repeal  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  does  not  matter.  The  fact 
is  that  we  have  not  been  able  success- 
fully so  far  in  our  nearly  200-year  his- 
tory to  do  that  job,  and  we  have  not  re- 
pealed the  laws  of  gravity,  and  I  predict 
we  are  not  going  to  be  successful  in  do- 
ing it  during  this  94th  Congress. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  basics,  and 
they  are  these: 

We  need  to  encourage  people  to  con- 
serve energy,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
encourage  them  to  conserve  energy  by 
following  the  advice  of  the  Ralph  Na- 
ders and  the  Lee  Whites,  and  the  others, 
who  a  few  years  ago  were  saying : 

Lef.s  keep  the  price  of  natural  gas  down 
low,  let's  keep  it  dov.-n  low  to  protect  the 
poor  people. 

Well,  we  have  protected  the  poor  peo- 
ple until  they  are  practically  out  of  jobs. 


We  had  factories  shut  down  in  Ohio. 
I  note  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is  now  presid- 
ing, and  he  knows,  and  I  know,  we  had 
factories  shut  down  in  that  State  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  gas  to  go 
around.  What  does  he  propose  to  do?  He 
has  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  legislation  which 
would  address  that  -jituation  by  making 
it  pcssible  for  interstate  pipelines,  and 
the  Government,  as  I  understand — and 
if  I  misunderstand  tlie  thru;it  of  the  bili. 
I  am  certain  that  ;ny  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  will  set  that  part  of 
the  Record  straight — but  actually  what 
he  wants  to  do  is  try  to  spread  out  and 
to  make  enertty  available  to  those  areas 
of  the  counti-y  where  employment  can  go 
on,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  concerned  that 
there  will  be  enoush  energy  to  go  around. 

Anyway,  we  got  into  this  mess  because 
we  had  the  mistaken  attitude  that  we 
were  serving  the  public  interest  by  keep- 
ing prices  low.  We  kept  them  low  for  15 
years,  and  our  gas  supplies  dwindled. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  , 

Mr.  WEICIiER.  That  is  the  point.  If 
the  only  gas  and  the  only  oil  we  used 
came  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, then,  fine — keep  the  price  low,  and 
everything  is  going  to  be  fine. 

The  assumption  is  made  that  we  have 
a  control  over  price.  We  do  not.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  we  can  keep  our  domestic 
supply  low.  but  a  heavy  majority  of  the 
rest  of  the  suppliers  are  going  up.  It  is 
fantasy.  How  can  anybody,  in  reality  and 
logic,  try  to  sell  that  to  the  American 
people — as  if  we  had  control  over  the 
price  mechanism?  We  do  not.  Somebody 
should  say  that.  As  long  as  we  have  total 
control  over  our  supply,  it  is  great.  We 
can  be  heroes  to  all  our  constituencies 
by  not  allowing  prices  to  go  up.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  have  control  over  the 
price  either  in  gas  or  in  oil. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  other  observations,  on 
my  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  of  the  interesting 
things  about  the  argument  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  oil  companies — and  their 
positions  are  the  same — Is  that  sud- 
denly they  want  the  Government  out  of 
their  hair.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  Adam 
Smith  philosophy  will  make  this  coun- 
try free.  But  for  30  long  years.  Congress 
gave  them  a  depletion  allowance,  limited 
imports,  did  everything  in  the  world  to 
hold  the  price  of  domestic  production  at 
an  artificial  level.  I  did  not  hear  the  oil 
companies  in  those  days  talking  about 
Government  interference. 

When  it  comes  to  controls,  will  tlie 
Senator  agree  that  under  the  law  as  it  is 
presently  written,  there  are  no  controls 
on  new  oil? 

The  President  talked  about  raising  the 
price  of  oil  to  create  an  incentive  for  the 
oil  companies  to  go  out  and  find  more 
and  make  us  free.  But  right  now,  since 
1973,  this  act  we  are  talking  about  has 
no  limit  on  what  any  domestic  oil  com- 
pany can  charge  a  refiner  or  a  consumer 
for  oil  it  finds,  since  1973  Forty  percent 
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of  the  8^2  million  barrels  we  ai'e  produc- 
ing every  day  in  this  coimtry  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  control  whatsoever.  They  can 
charge  anything  tliey  wish  for  it.  As  a 
practical  matter,  tliey  cannot  charge 
more  tlian  the  OPEC  countiies,  because 
it  would  be  foolish  to  pay  more  for 
domestic  oil  than  the  price  for  whicli  you 
could  buy  OPEC  oil. 

The  Senator  talks  about  how  we  are 
heeping  American  prices  depressed  and 
paying  the  OPEC  countrico  $11.40.  The 
President,  himself,  chose  to  exacerbate 
that  situation  when  lie  put  a  $2  import 
fee  on  oil  impor'^s.  Tiie  first  thing  the 
Shah  of  Iran  said  when  he  .set  foot  on 
the  shores  of  this  Nation  was,  "You  peo- 
ple said  $11.40  was  too  much,  and  here 
you  are  taxing  yourself  an  additional  $2. 
It  is  not  too  much." 

The  Saudi  Aiabians,  even  tliough  I 
feel  tliey  had  been  patently  unfair  wiiii 
this  countiy,  in  fact  Iiad  been  trying  to 
trauQuilize  some  of  the  OPEC  members 
from  agitating  for  additional  prices.  Tlie 
followuig  week.  Sheikh  Yamani  said 
in  New  York  City  that  the  President, 
himself,  is  making  the  position  of  the 
Saudis,  who  are  trying  to  stabilize 
OPEC  prices,  almost  impossible  to 
sustain. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presideiu.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  I  refer  to  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  made,  indi- 
cating that  a  free  market  price  for  new- 
oil  was  going  to  be  a  sufBcient  mcentive 
to  bring  on  more  supplies.  The  reason 
this  is  a  fallacious  argument  is  that  only 
1  out  of  8  or  9  wildcat  wells  is  success- 
ful. So  there  is  no  way  that  an  inde- 
pendent or  a  major  company,  in  con- 
templating a  wildcat  venture,  can  be 
assured  that  he  is  going  to  find  any  new 
oil  for  which  he  would  receive  the  free 
market  pric^.  It  is  obvious  tliat  an  in- 
dependent in  Aikansas  or  in  any 
other  State  has  to  look  at  all  the  money 
he  has  available  for  buying  leases,  doing 
geopliysical  exploration,  and  drilling 
wells.  So  the  amount  of  money  available 
to  him,  including  tliat  which  he  borrows, 
comes  from  old  oil,  new  oil,  and  various 
otlier  sources,  like  banks.  Capital  is  tlie 
limiting  factor.  The  free  market  makes 
available  more  revenues. 

I  laiow  the  Senator  has  used  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  tlie  free  market;  yet, 
w-e  have  had  declining  production.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  would  have  had  more 
declining  production  if  we  had  not  had 
the  free  market  for  some  oil.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  need  more,  not  less, 
capital  and  greater  incentives  to  drill  the 
number  of  wells  that  need  to  be  drilled. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  an  argument  I  made  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faii-s.  I  think  it  is  a  valid  argument — that 
prices  went  up  75  percent  last  year  and 
production  went  down  7  percent.  I  am 
saying  that  this  proves,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  President's  philosophy,  his  argu- 
ment for  deconti-ols,  is  spurious. 

ilr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  the  Senator 
IS  very  much  aware  that  as  the  price  of 
crude  oil  has  gone  up  and  the  incentives 
have  gone  up,  the  amount  of  drilling  has 
gone  up.  He  knows  that  there  is,  on  the 


average,  a  continuous  decline  of  about 
10  percent  in  the  production  from  a  well, 
and  the  amount  of  new  finds  or  discover- 
ies has  not  caught  up  with  it. 

Until  we  do  much  more  new  drilling 
and  flatten  out  the  curve  of  production 
loss,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  chance 
for  self-suflaciency. 

The  one  good  thing  this  body  can  do 
today  is  to  establish  an  energy  poUcy 
by  sustaining  the  President,  by  ending 
the  controls.  This  actually  creates  a  pol- 
icy. It  assures  us  of  havnig  an  energy 
policy  for  the  first  time  ni  years. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mi".  President,  I  appre- 
ciate Uie  observations  of  the  distin- 
guisiied  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  No  one 
else  in  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  under- 
stands the  mechanics  of  the  industry  as 
does  he. 

I  caiuiot  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Aikansa.s  fails  to  understand  tlie  eco- 
nomics of  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, as  his  most  recent  statement 
might  imply. 

Actually,  the  fact  is  that  the  number 
or  people  Uving  in  the  United  States  has 
been  increasing.  Demand  has  gone  up. 
It  does  not  really  addi-ess  the  basic  fact 
of  economics  to  say  that  prices  have 
risen  75  percent  and  production  has  de- 
clined. Rather,  what  we  should  be  ex- 
amining is  what  would  have  occurred 
absent  these  other  factors. 

Here  are  tlie  facts.  The  amotmt  of  oil 
consumed  so  far  this  year  is  below  what 
we  consumed  in  1973,  and  it  has  been 
brought  about  because  people  are  react- 
ing as  they  always  do  to  liigher  prices. 
Boston,  a  year  ago,  burned  20  percent 
less  fuel  oil.  The  winter  was  a  little  mild- 
er. But  people  were  more  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  fuel  oil  costs  money.  As  a 
consequence,  they  w-atched  the  thermo- 
stat, they  kept  the  windows  closed,  they 
kept  the  doors  closed,  and  they  did  other 
things  that  helped  conserve  fuel  oil. 

By  the  same  token,  we  can  and  we  will 
encourage  and  we  are  encouraging  the 
production  of  energy  as  prices  rise. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
says  there  aie  now  no  disincentives  to 
the  production  of  oil.  The  fact  is  that 
we  lowered  the  depletion  allowance  frwn 
27.5  percent  to  22  percent  in  1969  and 
last  March  entirely  eliminated  depletion 
for  all  mtegrated  oil  companies. 

Do  Senators  know  what  happened  in 
Wyoming?  With  respect  to  the  number 
of  di-illing  rigs  in  operation  in  my  State 
of  Wyoming— we  happen  to  be  the  fifth 
largest  of  all  the  oil  and  gas  producing 
States — we  shut  down,  we  closed  down 
and  stopped,  28  percent  of  the  rigs  that 
were  di-illing  in  about  a  4-month  period 
because  of  the  reaction  that  the  lowering 
of  the  depletion  allowance  had  upon  the 
incentive  that  the  industi-y  has. 

Why  did  people  do  that?  The  people 
in  Wyoming  knew  that  we  needed  oil. 
They  are  like  any  other  businessman. 
The  reason  why  they  did  it  was  that 
there  were  better  ways  of  making  money 
than  risking  it  in  the  exti-emely  risky 
and  hazardoas  professions  of  trying  to 
find  new  oil. 

If  we  want  to  fmthcr  discouiage  peo- 
ple from  producing  oil  in  the  United 
States,  let  us  keep  price  controls  on.  Let 
us  refuse  to  let  secondary  and  tertiary 


recovered  oil  rise  to  the  full  market  price. 
It  is  controlled  now.  I  am  sure  that  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  know- 
that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Here  are  the  facts,  if  I  can  make  this 
one  additional  point:  We  have  at  the 
present  time  m  the  United  States,  which 
includes  Alsaka,  of  course— I  hope  Ted 
Stevens  is  here — obviously,  it  includes 
Alaska,  but  sometimes  we  tend  to  think 
of  the  low-er  48  as  exclusive  of  the  north- 
ernmost State.  We  have  about  40  billion 
barrels  of  oil  that  will  be  recovered,  given 
the  present  prices  and  Uie  pi-esent  cost 
of  raising  and  hfting  that  oil.  That  is 
about  32  or  maybe  33  percent  of  the  oil 
in  place.  Tlie  biggest  oil  strike  we  can 
make  right  now,  today,  is  to  tmn  thase 
controls  loose  and  to  say  to  the  people 
who  want  to  produce  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary oil  by  investing  additional  milhons 
of  dollars  in  the  fields  we  already  ha\'e 
that  we  can  turn  them  loose.  Instead  of 
just  recovering  the  40  billion  barrels  of 
oil,  we  can  increase  that  by  an  extra  59 
or  60  billion  bairels  so  as  to  make  avail- 
able for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
not  just  the  40  billion  barrels,  but  prob- 
ably 90  or  100  bilhon  barrels  of  oil.  That 
is  how  the  marketplace  works. 

That  is  what  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that 
tlic  OPEC  price  of  oil  has  not  been  estab- 
lished by  the  free  market;  rather.  It  is 
the  cartel  or  monopoly-set  price? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  I  may  continue 
along  that  line,  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  free  market  price  but  a  monopoly-set 
price.  In  effect,  what  the  American  peo- 
ple are  doing  is  paying  tax— the  differ- 
ence, in  other  words,  between  tlie  free 
market  price  of  oil  and  the  OPEC  price 
of  oil.  That  is  the  same  as  a  tax,  except 
that  it  Is  not  staying  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  gohig  to  the  Arabs,  going  to 
the  Mideast,  it  Is  going  all  over  the  world 
to  the  OPEC  countries.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  a  question  that  this  is  something  we 
can  remove  ourselves  from.  We  are  pay- 
ing that  price.  We  are  not  even  giving 
it  to  our  own  people  in  this  counti-j-  for 
the  economy,  for  jobs. 

Now,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  OPEC 
cartel,  what  I  would  like  to  see  happen 
is  notliing.  That  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening, nothing.  We  stand  up  here  and 
jimip  up  and  dowm  and  yell  and  scream 
at  the  Arabs  and  shake  our  fists.  And  we 
do  not  accompany  it  with  one  single 
action. 

You  know  what  they  do?  They  stand 
back  there,  take  all  these  horrible  in- 
sults we  give  them  and  they  bring  in  the 
money,  day  after  day,  American  money. 
So  believe  me,  if  we  want  to  make 
them  happy  right  now,  nobody  will  be 
made  happier  than  the  OPEC  nations  if 
we  fail  to  sustain  this  veto.  It  means 
they  will  continue  to  sit  there  in  a  mo- 
nopolistic position  and  exact  the  tax 
from  the  American  people  as  between 
what  the  free  mai^et  price  of  oil  Is  and 
their  artificiiilly  set  price.  I  do  not  any 
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longer  want  to  send  1  cent  abroad 
too  many  people  out  of  work, 
of  our  friends  over  there  are 
with  employment  and  flush 
in  their  States.  We  are  not.  We  afe 
We  need  help. 

One  last  word  while  I  have  iHe 
because  I  have  a  feeling  we  are 
have  a  response,  and  rightfully 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Carolina.  As  I  have  indicated,  I 
much  against  any  windfall 
own  companies.  Maybe  my 
wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
closing  days  of  the  last  session 
tinguislied  Senator  from 
excess  profits  tax  legislation  up 
floor  to  make  sure  there  would 
excess    profits,    and    the    di.s 
Senator   from   South   Carolina 
tered  that  to  death. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.    HOLLINGS.    Does    the 
yield  me  back  the  floor?  I  yielde< 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  a 
minutes  ago.  I  would  like  to  get 
back  to  answer  that  question  an 
what  I  was  being  asked  by  the 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sideiit.  let  me 
say- 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  know  [when  1 
get  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.     HANSEN.     The     Senato* 
South    Carolina    is    exactly    lU 
yielded  to  me  for  a  question 
had  mentioned  my  name  and  I 
the  people  to  know  about  that 

Let  me  make  one  further  obse 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wants  to  keep  the  money  here  a 
The     Federal     Energy 
made  a  study  and  here  is  what 
ported.  The  last  embargo 
gross  national  product  to  drop 
billion  and  threw  out  of  work 
people.  Now,  today,  because  over 
cent  of  our  projected  1977  i 
come    from    insecure    sources, 
means  foreign  countries,  a  6- 
bargo  in  1977  could  decrease 
national  product  by  $24  billion 
crease  unemployment  by  over 
people.  I  thought  the  Senator  f  rokn 
necticut  would  not  mind  my  underscor- 
ing his  last  point  with  those  s 

Mr.   WEICKER.   Let  me  put 
way:  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Wyoming  gi'asp  the  essence  of 
Apparently,  that  is  an  acceptabl  s 
cal  price  to  some  of  the 
the  other  side.  As  long  as  they 
a   poUtical   point,   there   really 
much  worry  about  who  it  is 
of  work. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Presidei.t,  if  I 
have  the  floor,  I  yield  myself  th^  neces- 
sary time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE*  (Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart)  .  The  Senator  frofi  South 
Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  believe  tli 
the  President  is  a  candidate — 1 
that  is  correct,  that  the 
candidate.   I   believe   Senator 
on  this  side  is  a  candidate.  We 
aware  of  that.  Others  are  like 
tinguished   Senator   from 
who  Is  not  a  candidate,  and  th^  distin- 
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guished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  is  not  a  candidate.  Let  us  get  the 
candidate  thing  out  of  the  way  so  we  do 
not  talk  as  though  that  side  does  not 
have  a  candidate  and  that  is  all  we  are. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery.  The  President  vetoed 
H.R.  4035.  Let  us  get  the  record  straight. 
"If  we  could  only  get  the  extra  money 
for  secondary  and  tertiary."  the  Sena- 
tors say.  They  got  three  readings  in  the 
House,  three  readings  in  the  Senate. 
They  could  have  charged  $15  to  $16  a 
barrel  for  it  under  the  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent vetoed  secondary  and  tertiary. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  said  that 
was  a  majority  report.  But  he  signed 
the  minority  report.  I  am  reading  from 
the  document.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  mi- 
nority report.  This  is  Public  Law  93-628. 
The  Senator  had  all  last  night  to  review 
and  set  from  his  staff  the  argument.  We 
had  this  yesterday  afternoon  and  he  re- 
fused to  answer.  I  am  u.sing  the  Sena- 
tor's name  because  he  used  his  name. 
He  is  the  one  who  put  his  name  on  this 
bill.  I  am  trying  to  support  Cuff  Han- 
sen from  November  1973,  where  he  found 
it  wise,  judicious,  proper,  and  right — and 
I  am  .saying  the  circumstances  for  the 
particular  measure  have  exacerbated — ■ 
worsened — if  you  please.  There  is  no 
minority  report  here,  dated  November 
10.  1973. 

What  do  they  say?  Instead  of  saying 
just  the  word>>  "Aiab  embargo."  which 
are  obviously  not  in  this  report,  tliey 
say  on  page  11.  "Several  general  com- 
ments should  be  made  about  the  over- 
all pattern  of  this  legislation  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  committee. 

"Initially,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
conferees  are  in  unanimous  agreement 
that  due  to  various  factors" — various 
factors,  not  just  an  embargo.  They  list 
the  factors  later  in  the  report. 

" — due  to  various  factors,  the  .several 
regulatory  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
are  not  currently  operating  in  the  peti'O- 
leum  market.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Grovernment  now  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility to  Intei-vene  In  the  market- 
place to  preserve  competition." 

"To  preserve  competition."  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  talking  about  com- 
petition. This  is  what  the  conferees 
found.  This  is  a  law  that  we  have  under 
discussion.  This  is  what  has  been 
vetoed — competition — by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

When  we  go  to  the  various  factors,  and 
I  can  refer  to  them,  it  says: 

The  prices  are  going  up  at  au  exces-sive 
rate  and  that  In  order  to  control  inflation — 

Did  not  the  gentlemen  just  say  the  prices 
have  been  going  up?  We  have  had  some 
kind  of  cap  on  this  thing.  They  have  had 
to  at  least  justify  the  passthrough  costs 
before  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. There  has  been  some  kind  of  base 
on  this. 

Do  not  come  back  and  talk  about  mi- 
nority report  when  there  is  no  such  thing. 
Do  not  come  back  and  talk  about  second- 
ary and  tertiary  recovery  when  we  all 
voted  for  that. 

Do  not  talk  about  free  market  when 


there  cannot  be  one  as  long  as  there  is 
the  OPEC  cartel.  If  we  cannot  iigi-ee  on 
that,  we  can  never  agree. 

Where  do  we  get  this  "monopolistic" 
idea,  or  "if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Arab 
cartel,  I  would  say  sit  and  do  nothing?" 

The  Arab  cartel  came,  the  Shah  of 
Iran  and  his  Finance  Minister,  Mr. 
Yamani,  tlie  Saudi  Arabian  Finance 
Minister,  and  what  were  they  quoted  a^ 
sayuig?  "Why  do  you  complain  of  higli 
prices  if  your  own  President  increa.ses 
the  prices?" 

The  only  increase;  in  the  year  1975, 
the  only  increases,  are  by  Candidate 
Ford,  since  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
candidates.  Candidate  Ford  increased 
those  prices. 

He  was  with  us  when  he  was  not  a  can- 
didate. Last  year  in  September  Gerry 
Ford  said,  "No;  I  am  not  running,  I  want 
summit  conferences;  I  want  help  from 
the  Congress." 

So  here  when  you  stait  talking  about 
that  price  of  gas.  out  of  town  you  go.  In 
November  he  said  the  same  thing:  in 
December  he  said  the  same  thing  to  tiic 
Busine.s.s  Advisory  Council,  vetoing  on 
December  3 1 ,  the  end  of  the  year,  a  cargo 
preference  bill. 

Why.  Mr.  Senator?  Because  it  raised 
the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  12  cents.  Sure 
it  increased  the  price  12  cents.  But  when 
he  became  Candidate  Ford,  with  Henry 
Kissinger,  in  January  he  said  "12  cents 
are  not  enough.  I  am  going  up  $3  a  bar- 
rel, and  I  am  going  to  decontrol."  That 
was  his  progi-am  In  January. 

I  will  go  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut  in  resisting 
this  39-month  copout,  because  that  is  ex- 
actly what  it  is.  It  says,  "Oh,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Electorate  of  the  United  States,  get 
me  by  the  election  in  November  of  next 
year  which  I  have  announced  for.  If  you 
folks  can  get  me  by  that  with  the  phase - 
out,  then  I  will  be  home  free  for  another 
4  years  in  the  White  House." 

In  the  meantime,  what  does  it  do  to 
shortages?  It  tells  anybody  with  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  commonsen.se 
that  business  is  supposed  to  have  to  hold 
up.  Anybody  with  interest  in  the  bank  as 
the  interest  increases,  as  time  goes  by, 
waits  for  the  last  minute  to  get  the  high- 
est interest.  If  you  are  going  to  get  a 
higher  price  as  decontrol  comes  along 
you  wait  for  the  inflation  and  the  in- 
creases in  prices  and  everj-thing  else  to 
escalate  up,  up  and  away,  and  instead 
of  getting  together  on  a  national  policy 
you  hold  up  and  work  with  the  Arab 
cartel. 

What  have  we  done — because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  think,  has 
downgraded  this  body?  It  has  not  been 
ci-ystal  clear.  It  is  hard  to  package.  This 
is  a  Congress:  we  are  a  hundred  Sen- 
ators, 435  House  Members.  We  have  got 
different  interests,  different  views.  That 
is  the  legislative  process.  But  we  did  dis- 
approve the  excise  tax.  He  said  we  did 
nothing,  the  President  took  action.  Ha, 
ha.  he  took  action.  When  Congress  took 
action  they  did  not  do  anything  Is  what 
is  said.  They  say  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing. 

We  did  all  we  could  do.  We  disapproved 
It. 
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We  repealed  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance; we  passed  the  Sti'ip  Mining  Act, 
which  the  President  vetoed,  trying  to  get 
away  from  those  shortages.  Talk  about 
oil  and  gas  in  abundance,  we  are  the 
Saudi  Arabia  of  coal,  with  800  years  sup- 
ply. Even  the  Pennsylvania  coal  miners 
•supported  this  one.  The  President  vetoed 
that  so  industry  has  a  question  mark. 

Senator  Percy  was  here  yesterday 
talking  about  industry  not  able  to 
operate  with  a  question  mark,  and  I 
agree.  So  Congress  tried  to  set  down 
guidelines  for  the  environmentalists, 
for  the  property  owners,  and  for  the 
energy  crisis  for  tlie  people  generally. 
That  was  vetoed  by  Uie  President. 

The  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act 
was  passed;  the  6-month  extension  of 
price  control  authority  which  we  are 
presently  debating;  we  passed  the  Strate- 
gic Resei-ves  Act,  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Development  Act,  the  Coal 
Conservation  Act  extension,  the  Auto- 
mobile Fuel  Economy  Act  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
was  referring  on  conservation.  If  we  just 
had  mandatory  controls,  if  we  had  the 
administration's  cooperation  on  automo- 
bile fuel  economy  that  had  been  passed 
by  the  House  already,  and  we  had  en- 
forcement 50 -State  wide,  the  resolution 
that  we  passed  here,  for  example,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  in  the  Senate,  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  we 
would  be  saving  a  million  barrels  a  day 
right  this  minute. 

Get  serious  about  the  problem  you  say? 
The  Senate  stood  here  and  got  serious 
and  worked  Saturday  nights  and  around 
the  clock. 

Then  we  had  the  Coastal  Zone  Act 
amendments  for  energy  facilities  siting 
so  that  we  could  facilitate  and  accelerate 
offshore  drilling;  and  then  the  offshore 
driUing  amendments,  S.  521;  the  Appli- 
ance Labeling  Act;  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
amendments  on  the  calendar;  we  put 
in  the  ERDA  Authorization  Act;  the 
Railroad  Rehabihtation  Act,  S.  1730,  and 
right  on  down  the  line.  We  have  got  a 
long  list  of  trying  to  get  together  an 
alternative  consei-vation  approach. 

But  to  come  now  and  say  that  if  you 
were  a  member  of  the  Arab  cartel,  you 
would  do  nothing,  no  one  could  possibly 
believe  that.  The  Arab  cartel  is  saying, 
"Praise  the  Lord  and  pass  the  ammuni- 
tion, pour  coals  on  it." 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  get  from  under 
the  wage  and  price  controls  with  their 
$40  biUion  additional  inflation— that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  have,  and  no  one 
has  disputed  it;  I  put  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress report  in  the  Record,  and  I  will 
debate  it  at  any  time.  The  President 
vetoes  the  housing  bill,  he  vetoes  the  jobs 
bill,  he  comes  forward  and  he  vetoes  the 
education  bill  and  the  health  bill  all  for 
a  cumulative  amount  of  $17.38  billion. 
If  somebody  were  In  that  particular  posi- 
tion and  supporting  the  President  on  his 
veto,  it  was  just  hke  on  yesterday  Bossy 
the  Cow  having  given  a  full  pail,  he 
promptly  kicked  it  over  with  his  veto  and 
put  on  instead  $40  billion  worth  of  infla- 
tion. 

Strugghng,  PRing  it,  candidating  it, 
national  TV.  "We  have  got  to  hold  the 
line,"  you  can  read  every  word  here. 


"noninflationary  economy,"  "having  a 
spiralling  inflation,  "too  much  to  ask  for 
the  taxpayers  $7.48  billion."  On  the  edu- 
cation bill  that  is  what  he  said.  I  hope 
we  override  that  later  this  afternoon. 

But  he  comes  around  under  the  ruse  of 
all  that  compromise. 

I  never  did  want  a  compromise  on  in- 
flation. We  tried  our  best  to  cut  down  on 
congressional  spending  with  our  Budget 
Committees.  We  have  already  sent  two 
bills  back,  both  the  school  lunch  bill  and 
the  Military  Procm-ement  Act.  We  are 
trying  to  get  hold  of  oiu-selves,  we  are 
culprits  equally  in  the  last  3  or  4  years, 
and  v.e  have  added  $100  billion  to  the 
budget.  But  I  can  tell  you  here  and  now 
your  OPEC  cartel,  not  controlled,  added 
$96.5  billion  to  that  inflationary  impact. 
Rather  than  saying  to  the  budget  I 
should  say  to  the  economy.  So  what  are 
we  going  to  do,  add  another  $40  billion? 
That  is  what  he  is  asking  for  us  to  do. 

Talking  about  the  children  of  future 
generations,  you  are  setting  the  ground 
work.  Why  does  the  President  talk  about 
45  days? 

"Let  me  make  my  mistake."  Finally  in 
September,  get  his  program  that  he  is 
wanting  for  all  over  the  land,  with  exotic 
dishes  in  Air  Force  I,  going  to  Atlanta,  to 
Houston,  to  Kansas  City.  He  flew  all 
around  to  the  mayors  and  Governors.  He 
has  had  free  rein  to  sell  his  program. 
He  finally  gets  it  and  he  says,  "Save  me 
from  it;  save  me  from  it.  Let  us  have  45 
more  days  and  we  will  do  it  gradually." 
All  he  wants  is  gradualism  until  Novem- 
ber 1976. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor want,  6  months? 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  I  want  the  continua- 
tion  

Mr.  WEICKER.  Does  the  Senator  want 
6  months? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Six  months. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  So  the  Senator  wants 
it  postponed  6  months. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  sir;  I  want  more. 
The  law  says  6  months.  That  is  what 
passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  for;  he  is  for  a  longer  delay. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  not  for  delaying 
but  for  continuing  as  much  as  we  possi- 
bly can  until  we  break  that  OPEC  cartel. 
I  do  not  want  in  this  economic  war 
to  join  the  enemy.  I  do  not  want  to 
jom  Big  Oil,  the  OPEC  cartel,  or  the 
Arab  Congress.  I  want  to  work  with  the 
U.S.  Congi-ess. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Senator,  since  Con- 
gress has  done  so  much,  can  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  the  OPEC  cai-tel  has 
lowered  its  price  since  1974? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  I  guess  they  are 
getting  ready  to  increase  them.  They  said 
publicly,  "Why  should  we  worry  about 
mcreases  when  your  own  President  has 
brought  about  increases,  so  we  are  get- 
ting ready"— I  will  say  this:  I  do  not 
want  to  try  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
defending  OPEC.  I  just  give  it  as  a  fact, 
and  the  fact  is  that  OPEC  has  not  in- 
creased the  prices  this  year,  but  Can- 
didate Ford  has  done  it  illegally.  Now 
he  has  the  audacity  to  say,  "If  you  fel- 
lows go  along  and  take  me  off  this  hook 
and  get  me  by  November's  election  with 
this  gradualism,  then  I  will  start  acting 


legally.  I  will  do  away  with  that  $2  that 
I  put  on."  What  kind  of  nonsense  is  that? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  hke  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  how 
price  controls  will  break  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Price  controls  will  at 
least  keep  down — we  are  trying  to  keep 
down  as  much  as  possible  inflation  in 
this  counti-y  to  keep  us  economically 
sound. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  does  not  answer 
my  question. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  the  Senator 
might  not  like  the  answer,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  does,  but  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
here  and  now  that  the  enemy  is  inflation, 
and  we  have  got  to  have  an  economically 
sound  America  in  order  to  compete  in 
international  trade. 

So  if  we  at  least  take  this  particular 
inflationary  factor  on  oil  that  would  per- 
meate the  entire  economy,  then  we  would 
have  a  stronger  America  to  compete. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  question  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is,  how  do 
the  price  controls  tend  to  break  the 
OPEC  cai-tel? 

My  point  is  that  controls,  of  course, 
reduce  the  price  and  hence  reduce  do- 
mestic supplies.  This  increases  the  lever- 
age the  OPEC  countries  have.  The  cartel 
has  proved  this  by  raising  the  price 
higher. 

Price  controls  are  self-defeating,  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  said,  be- 
cause we  do  not  control  the  price  of  all 
the  oil  we  use. 

Our  prices  include  not  only  domestic 
prices,  but  also  the  OPEC  cartel  prices 
because  we  are  dependent  upon  them. 
The  Senator  is  not  advancing  any  way 
to  break  the  cartel. 

We  have  to  send  the  message  to  the 
cartel  that  we  are  interested  In  our  fu- 
ture energy  supplies,  rather  than  playing 
into  their  hands  by  rolling  prices  back. 

So  if  the  Senator  will  just  tell  me  how 
price  controls  break  the  OPEC  cartel,  I 
would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  we  could  go  for- 
ward with  this  national  program  that 
Congress  has  been  trying  to  promulgate, 
I  am  very  confident  It  would  break  the 
cartel. 

If  we  would  compete  economically  with 
our  grainstuffs  from  Oklahoma,  with  our 
technology,  and  military  weaponry,  that 
is  a  direct  way. 

No  one  said  this  is.  in  and  of  itself, 
going  to  break  the  cartel,  but  it  is  surely 
going  to  break  America  if  we  do  not. 

That  is  the  point,  if  the  Senator  can- 
not see  that. 

I  will  say  why  our  domestic  refinery 
production  is  down.  We  had  that  yester- 
day afternoon  with  the  distinguished 
business  leader  from  Illinois.  He  had 
enough  goodness,  and  finally  ended  up 
agreeing  that  if  he  headed  up  an  oil 
company  he  would  call  his  board  to- 
gether and  say,  rather  than  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
said  on  TV.  an  abundance — he  was  talk- 
ing of  an  abundance  on  CBS  this  morn- 
ing—we have  a  shortage,  and  I  hope  we 
can  agree  on  that.  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  every- 
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body  says  we  have  a  30 -year 
or  take  5  years. 

If  we  have  a  shortage,  we 
the  Weicker-Hollings  Oil  Co. 
both  members  of  that  board  to 
cannot  vote  together.  If  we  hav 
age,  Weicker  and  Hollincs 
ganize  the  business  to  go  out 
in  30  years,  and  as  a  result  we 
to  supply  our  orders  as  much 
with  foreign  oil. 

It  will  cost  more,  but  we  will 
It  does  not  hurt  us  economicaljy 

Why  have  a  drain 
ley  if  there  is  a  world  shortage' 

So  we  supply  it  from  foreigi 
we  take  the  profits,  go  into  N 
into  Indonesia,  go  into  Venezuela 
to  find  new  sources  of  supply, 
get  into  the  new  markets,  but 
let  us  not  kill  the  goose  who 
golden  egg.  do  not  break  OPEC : 
we  never  had  it  so  good. 

With  respect  to  the  price  of 
witnesses  in  the  pipeline  case 
entire  life  of  the  field  is  $4 
North  Sea  oil  is  $3.75  a  barrel, 
we  are  getting  $13.50. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  say 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Wait  a 

That  Arab  cartel  has  really 
clover,  so  we  will  run  around 
speakers,  life  free  enterprise 
market.  We  know  there  is  not 
and  cannot  be  one  as  long 
OPEC. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  I  wouip 
complete  that  thought. 

We  want  to  spread  that  fred 
and  free  enterprise,  but  we  will 
feet  and  as  a  resiilt  of  refinery 
tion.  even  though  the  oil  has 
$3.40  a  barrel  on  new  oil  to 
price  cannot  apply. 

The  price  progi-am  cannot 
price  has  gone  up  on  aU  new  oil 

They  could  have  all  those  grett 
tives   they   never   dreamed   of, 
$13.50  a  barrel.  Domestic 
duction  is  down  to  500,000 
the  imports  of  foreign  oil  are 
barrels.  The  President  has  got 
that  with  the  compromise  and 
ready  going  from  35  cents  to  62 
67  cents  It  has  already  gone  up 

We  have  compromised  9 
pie  into  unemployment.  We 
promised  this  Congress  anc  the 
ment  into  a  $69  biUion  deficit, 
had  $2  of  the  $3  Presidential 
or  two-thirds  of  his  program, 
look  around.  Domestic  refinery 
tion  is  down  and  the  imports 
he  is  saying: 

I  want  compromise,  give  me  45 
give  me  anything  not  to  put  me 
shotgiin,  aU  on  the  line,  ao  next 
we  are  all  running  as  candidates  we 
gOTlcally  say  that  was  the  best  we 
Congress  and  the  President  agreed 
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He  will  have  satisfied  that  issuje 

will  have   adopted   this 

abortion.  That  is  what  we  will 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  GARN.  The  distinguished 

from  South  Carolina  has  still 

swered  the  question  of  the  Senaltor 
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simply,  give    Oklahoma  on  how  price  controls  do  all  of 
this. 

I  think  the  Senator  just  gave  a  beau- 
tiful speech  on  sustaining  the  President's 
veto.  He  outlines  how  much  more  de- 
pendent we  have  become  on  outside  oil, 
from  17  percent  2  years  ago  when  this 
embargo  started  to  40  percent  today,  and 
if  we  want  to  have  inflation  and  reces- 
sion and  depression,  and  all  of  those 
things  mentioned — we  wiU  put  this  on 
minority  time  if  Senator  Fannin  will 
yield  me  some  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  desires. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  what  we  will  have. 
We  are  looking  at  the  short  run.  For  2 
years  Congress  did  nothing.  Mr.  Nixon 
did  not  have  an  energy  program  because 
he  was  so  busy  trying  to  save  himself  and 
Congress  did  notliii  g  because  they  were 
trying  to  get  him. 

Now  we  have  energy  bills  introduced 
and  when  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States  says  that  tliis  Congress  has  done 
nothing  on  energy,  we  do  not  have  to 
believe  him.  Tliere  is  proof. 

Two  bills  have  become  law  on  energy 

and  we  have  l)ecome  more  and  more 

dependent. 

rot  us  in        So  if  we  really  want  this  country  hung 

all  the    up,  let  him  dictate  prices,  do  anything 

md  free    they  want.  We  are  40  percent  dependent 

there,     and  it  is  going  to  continue  to  go  up. 
there  is        I  am  not  in  favor  of  immediate  deregu- 
lation. I  look  to  the  Piesident  to  try  to 
get  this  together. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  To  get  this  by  No- 
vember 1975 

Mr.  GARN.  AibitrarUy  hold  down 
prices  and  we  continue  to  do  it  and  we 
do  not  have  to  be  foresighted,  we  can 
look  back  and  see  what  happened  in  the 
last  2  years,  and  it  will  get  worse  and 
worse  and  worse. 

The  President  suggested  some  decon- 
trol and  the  Congress,  to  show  the  pohti- 
cal  nature  in  the  Presidential  politics,  I 
do  not  know  how  many  American  people 
know  the  first  90  days  were  a  rollback,  so 
we  could  have  gone  back  in  August  and 
talsen  a  rollback  in  prices  and  then  said 
to  the  President  tliat  we  do  not  like  the 
other  36  months  or  39  months,  but  we 
surely  like  the  first  3  months,  because  it 
is  a  rollback  before  decontrol  starts. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  the  Senator  in 
favor  of  that? 

Mr.  GARN.  Rather  than  a  6-month 
continuation  with  the  present  allocation 
and  control. 

I  would  have  favored  that  39  months 

and  we  could  have  had  our  cake  and 

eaten  it,  too.  We  could  have  taken  the 

first   3   months   and   then   come   back 

and  had  this  debate  on  the  rest  of  the 

program,  but  Congress  did  not  want  that. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 

been  trying  to  work  out  a  compromise 

and  I  think  the  American  people  deserve 

more  than  they  are  getting. 

and  we        I  am  not  concerned  about  Republican 

of     and  Democrat  or  President  and  Congress. 

done.     We  have  one  heck  of  a  problem  and  it  is 

yield?        not  a  matter  of  supply  or  a  matter  of 

Senator,    price  at  this  point ;  it  is  a  matter  of  where 

Senator    it  is  coming  from. 

not  an-        There  is  plenty  of  oil,  and  if  we  do  not 
from    get  o£f  that  heroin  addiction,  I  hope  I  am 
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not  around  when  the  people  5  or  6  years 
from  now  control  the  economy. 

That  is  the  heart  of  it,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  immediate  decon- 
trol. I  think  the  effect  on  the  economy 
would  be  more  than  we  could  stand. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  it  has  had  some 
good  effects. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  think  Congi-ess  is  irre- 
sponsible if  they  do  not  sit  down  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  work 
out  an  energy  policy  for  this  country  and 
forget  the  politics  of  Republican  and 
Democrat  or  who  is  going  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States  next  year. 

I  am  a  lot  more  concerned  about  being 
an  American  first.  We  have  gone  on  8 
months  debating  this  and  have  come  up 
with  nothing.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  disgusted  with  the  94th 
Congress  for  our  terrible  performance  In 
trying  to  do  something.  Looking  beyond 
1976,  looking  to  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try in  solving  an  energy  crisis  is  a  lot 
more  important  than  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  spoken  on  a  roll- 
back in  prices,  and  we  will  have  an 
amendment  later  for  that  particular 
score  and  see  to  what  degree  he  sup- 
ports it.  He  was  not  here  when  I  listed 
the  19  bills  we  have  passed  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  We  have  been  working 
in  a  bipartisan  way,  I  might  say,  trying 
to  promulgate  that  program,  and  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  good  bills  passed. 

I  will  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  be  sure  to  be  on  the  floor  for 
any  comments  directed  toward  me. 
though  I  have  to  leave  the  floor  in  a 
few  minutes. 

I  say  this  in  summation:  To  use  the 
old  expression,  there  is  just  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  limch.  We  have  a  problem,  and 
we  have  to  bite  the  bullet.  The  mamier 
in  which  we  bite  that  bullet  is  clearly 
going  to  cause  some  pain  smd  anguish  in 
this  country.  Anybody  who  tells  anything 
different  to  the  American  people  just  is 
not  telling  the  truth. 

I  want  to  again  pay  my  compliments  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  as  I 
said  in  my  opening  comments.  Two  years 
ago,  when  this  crisis  first  started,  he  and 
I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and  advocated 
mandatory  conservation.  That  Is  the 
type  of  thing  I  am  talking  about  when 
I  say  bite  the  bullet. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  did,  too,  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  pay  my  compliment 
to  him. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  Is  not  legisla- 
tion of  first  impression,  or  that  we  do  not 
know  what  Is  going  to  happen.  We  have 
lived  2  years  v^ith  controls  in  the 
Uiuted  States  and  an  OPEC  cartel.  The 
combination  of  the  two,  of  the  cartel 
and  the  controls  on  our  own  prices,  has 
given  risen  to  unparalleled  prices  in  fuel, 
decline  in  oil  production,  and  unparal- 
leled unemplo>Tnent.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  it  is  all  right 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  this  on  the  Sena- 
tor's own  time? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  This  is  on  the  time  of 
the  minority. 

I  am  saying  today  the  time  has  come 
not  only  to  go  ahead  and  resolve  our 
energy  crisis,  but  to  go  ahead  and  gut 
OPEC,  if  you  will,  to  where  they  cannot 
call  the  tune  here  in  this  country. 

There  it  is.  Is  anybody  satisfied  with 
continuing  the  OPEC  cartel  with  con- 
trols? We  shall  not  do  anything.  We  are 
not  going  to  legislate  for  the  OPEC  na- 
tions. The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  take 
care  of  our  part  of  the  problem.  If  we 
do,  believe  me  they  will  change  their 
policies. 

As  I  said,  if  we  want  to  get  the  quickest 
response  of  all,  just  go  ahead  and  de- 
control and  also  put  on  mandatory  fuel 
conservation.  A  combination  of  those  two 
would  really  rile  them.  But  apparently 
there  are  not  enough  guts  on  either  side 
to  go  ahead  and  take  both  of  those  pro- 
grams together.  For  anybody  to  stand 
before  the  American  people  and  sort  of 
imply  that  we  should  continue  controls 
in  light  of  this  history  defies  logic  and  it 
defies  the  facts. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  up  here  and 
say  that,  necessarily,  decontrol  is  not 
going  to  hurt,  any  more  than  the  manda- 
tory fuel  conservation,  but  I  do  repeat 
what  I  said:  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  lunch.  The  people  of  New  York  City 
got  free  lunches  for  many,  many  years, 
and  what  a  famine  there  is  there  now. 
The  time  has  come  to  go  ahead  and  give 
some  very  tough  answers  around  here.  I 
think  we  will  find  for  both  of  us.  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat,  it  will  be  enormously 
rewarding. 

With  the  Senator's  permission,  unless 
there  are  some  further  comments,  I 
would  like  to  go  to  where  I  can  pay  for  my 
lunch. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
just  a  minute  on  my  own  time,  I  have  a 
couple  of  comments.  Let  us  get  right  to 
the  nitty-gritty.  Everybody  on  that  side 
who  votes  to  sustain  says,  "No,  not  now." 
I  do  not  want  to  decontrol.  I  want  to  do 
it  gradually.  Everybody  agrees  to  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not.  I  want  to  de- 
control now. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  seek  his  vote  on  the  next  bill.  Well, 
we  are  making  progress. 

But  everybody  generally  says,  "Coi^- 
trols  must  have  done  some  good  because 
we  do  not  want  Immediate  decontrol." 
^  that  not  logical?  The  controls  must 
have  done  some  good. 

Here  is  what  they  have  prevented  and 
what  is  bound  to  occur  when  the  Sena- 
tor talks  about  a  free  lunch.  I  think 
there  is  some  argument  about  that,  but 
it  Is  better  than  no  lunch  at  aU.  That  is 
for  the  8.2  million  unemployed  right  now 
and  the  many  of  tlie  600,000  to  700,000 
who  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs  If  we 
sustain  the  veto  and  nothing  occurs  after 
that.  If  that  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  if  the 
President  gets  his  position  that  he  took 
in  January,  that  he  fiew  around  the  Na- 
tion for  In  Februai-y,  that  he  Insisted 
nappen  by  April,  but  now  does  occur  in 
September,  here  is  what  will  happen— 

Mr.  WEICKER.  How  many  unem- 
ployed do  we  have  now? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  8.2  million. 


Mr.  'WEICKER.  Those  8.2  million  went 
out  of  work  when  we  were  imder  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  They  occurred 
under  the  OPEC  cartel.  The  controls 
kept  it  from  going  up  to  about 
9  to  10  miUion.  That  is  what  was  pro- 
jected, incidentally,  by  Alan  Greenspan. 
He  said  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  could 
well  have  9  percent  unemployment  or  10 
percent. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  decontrolled  oil  goes 
up  $16.3  billion.  That  is  joining  the 
Arabs;  that  is  not  giving  them  free  en- 
terprise. The  Ai-ab  sheiks  wil  look  at  this 
debate  and  they  will  laugh  all  the  way 
back  to  their  tents. 

The  price  of  oil  goes  up  $16.3  billion, 
and  in  an  economic  war  look  at  tlie  col- 
leagues and  the  associates  and  the  as- 
sistance that  we  are  getting  from  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Interstate  natui'al  gas  goes  up  $3.9 
billion.  Coal  goes  up  $3.6  billion.  Natural 
gas  liquids  goes  up  $2.9  billion.  It  is  a 
direct  increase  of  $26.7  billion. 

Evei-yone  has  agreed — the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  economists  testi- 
fying before  our  own  Budget  Commit- 
tee— that  it  is  a  50  percent  ripple  effect 
of  $13.3  billion,  or  $40  billion.  That  Is 
$200  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  country. 

What  did  the  President  sign  in  May 
after  we  debated  in  March  and  April 
about  tlie  rebates  and  the  tax  reductions 
as  an  incentive  to  get  the  economy  turned 
around?  This  is  what  we  tried  to  get- 
even  a  little  bit  less — $100  for  those  we 
mailed  the  checks  to.  So  what  we  gave, 
let  us  say,  in  June  and  July  we  are  going 
to  take  away  now  come  September  In  the 
name  of  character,  courage  and  biting 
the  bullet. 

That  Is  pure  nonsense.  It  reminds  me 
of  that  insm-ance  contest  where  an  in- 
surance company  in  our  State  was  look- 
ing for  a  slogan.  Finally  the  winning 
slogan  for  the  Capital  Life  said,  "The 
Capital  Life  will  surely  pay  If  the  small 
print  on  the  back  don't  take  it  away." 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Congress  has 
politically  done  when  tliey  vote  to  sustain 
this  veto. 

It  Is  all  for  the  unemployed,  all  for  the 
economy.  I  gave  the  rebates,  I  gave  the 
Incentives  in  Jime  and  July.  But  when  I 
got  back  with  candidate  Ford  coming 
back,  the  trail  is  getting  hot,  we  are 
getting  rid  of  Ronald  Reagan,  and  we  are 
heading  for  the  barn  for  the  next  4  years. 
So  let  us  all  join  ranks  and  put  a  $40 
billion  bill  on  the  American  people  and 
take  $200  from  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  name  of  courage  and  biting 
the  bullet. 
That  Is  exactly  what  we  have. 
We  are  on  limited  time  now.  I  will 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT.  I  will  vote  today  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  S.  1849, 
the  bill  which  extends  the  price  control 
and  allocation  authority  of  the  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  for  6  months.  To  vote 


to  sustain  this  Ill-advised  veto  is  to  in- 
vite inflationary  disaster  and  economic 
chaos.  In  vetoing  the  extension  of  price 
controls  on  petroleum  products  this  ad- 
ministration enunciates  its  support  for  a 
total  decontrol  policy  and  the  disastrous 
results  that  will  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  outline  a  brief 
summary  of  what  I  see  as  compelling 
arguments  against  deregulation,  al- 
though I  could  not  outline  these  any  bet- 
ter than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  just  enunciated. 

I  could  speak  at  greater  length  about 
the  S40  billion  annually  this  action  will 
cost  American  consumers  as  well  as  the 
huge  profits  the  oil  companies  will  en- 
joy. I  believe  Americans  perceive  this 
result  quite  clearly.  I  also  think  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body,  as  well  as 
those  I  represent  in  Nevada,  know  that 
I  am  not  one  to  impose  imreasonable  or 
unnecessary  controls  upon  any  segment 
of  our  economy.  I  have  studied  the  argu- 
ments on  this  issue  very  carefully,  in- 
cluding the  profit  statements  filed  last 
year  by  the  major  oil  companies,  and  I 
am  convinced  tliat  the  industry  can  live 
with  reasonable  controls  and  still  show 
a  very  healthy  profit  margin. 

I  think  the  President  has  received 
poor  advice  from  those  in  the  executive 
and  I  very  much  regret  that  he  has  re- 
mained so  constant  in  adhering  to  their 
recommendations.  It  was  distressing  for 
me  to  learn  from  a  General  Accounting 
Office  report  that  more  than  200  former 
employees  of  oil  corporations  now  hold 
major  policymaking  positions  in  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  Federal 
Govermnent's  energy  policy.  I  think  we 
should  question  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations these  former  oil  ofiBcIals  give 
the  President. 

I  hope  we  can  succeed  In  our  effort  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  It  will  be 
tragic  If  tills  Nation's  energy  policy  is  to 
be  determined  by  a  little  over  one-third 
of  this  body.  Should  we  fail  to  override, 
I  can  tell  you  that  I  will  not  support  the 
so-called  compromise  we  hear  so  much 
about.  It  appears  that  the  compromise 
in  the  wings  Is  nothing  more  than  the 
30 -month  decontrol  program  that  the 
House  wisely  defeated  earlier  this  ses- 
sion. I  do  not  perceive  that  as  an  accept- 
able compromise  to  the  American  people 
as  it  provides  for  a  gradual  rise  In  oil 
prices  until  after  the  next  Presidential 
election  when  prices  are  set  to  soar  to 
tlie  ceiling. 

It  is  true  Congress  has  done  consider- 
able in  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis 
under  diflBcult  circumstances.  Concrete 
accomphshment  has  been  most  difficult 
because  of  the  basic  differences  that  exist 
among  the  majority  in  Congress  and  the 
administration  as  to  the  utilization  of 
price  controls.  There  should  be  no  illu- 
sions about  our  efforts.  Congress  clearly 
has  not  done  enough  and  the  American 
people  are  rightly  upset  with  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  The  way 
to  move  decisively  now  is  to  defeat  today 
this  veto  thereby  demonstrating  to  the 
administration  that  the  people  we  rep- 
resent do  not  support  the  total  deregula- 
tion of  the  oil  Industi-y  at  this  ci-uclal 
time  in  the  energy  crisis. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
body  the  reasons  I  will  vote 
moving  the  controls: 

First.  There  has  been  no  ev 
mitted  which  demonstrates 
price  deccMitrol  will  result  in 
crea.sed  domestic  production 
domestic  consumption  of  oil 
tion  provides  no  assurance: 
huge  profits  would  be  directec 
ing  for  new  source  of  supply 
can  only  be  assured  of  even 

Second.  Prices  will  rise  s: 
the  board.  Consumers  will 
prices  for  food,  clothing, 
gasoline,  home  heating  oil.  ai 
fonns  of  transportation.  It 
cult  for  any  one  segment  of 
to  escape  the  inflationan'  i 
of  removing  price  controls. 

I  have  referred  to  air 
Mr.  President.  I  perceive  this 
tion  as  virtually  destroying  th 
porta  tion  industry  in  this 
have  it  today.  This  is  going 
closer  and  closer  to  the  day  ol 
zation  if  we  are  going  to 
air     transportation     system 
country. 

Gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  other 
products  under  the  administr 
will  gradually  rise  to  another 
per  gallon  in  the  months 
advised  that  aftrr  the  1976 
election  is  over,  the  price  will 
11  cents  more  per  gallon  fr 
cost  today. 

The  cost  to  the  U.S. 
mated  at  $40  billion  more 
a  result  of  deregulation.  And 
not  overlook  that  as  domestic : 
climb  so  will  the  cost  of  coa 
ural   gas.   The   consumer  w 
squeeze  in  his   electricity 
the  price  of  every  product  or 
depends  upon  fuels  for  enei-g; ' 
trial  raw  materials. 

Third.  Decontrol  means  a 
employment  rate  no  matter 
tical  data  one  uses.  Most 
jobs  lost  range  between  640 
000.  The  Library  of  Congress 
ably  provides  the  most 
available  and  that  estimate 
million  people  will  lose  jobs 
of  the  administration's 
again   the    htuxishlp   falls 
least  able  to  carry  it. 

Fourth.  Total  deregulation 
end  of  competitive  protection; ; 
independent  producers  who 
ally  be  driven  out  of  the 
major  oil  companies.  Instead 
more  competition  in  the 
dustry.  the  consumer  will  har 
dependent  companies  will 
old  oil  but  there  will  be  no 
cost  for  the  major  producers 
the  major  firms  will 
inate   from   the   market 
independent  refiners 
ice  station  operators  are  hav 
deal  of  diflBcuIty  surviving  In 
as  It  is  now,  but  with 
trds  their  situation  \^ill  be 
difBcult,  If  not  impossible 
supply  advantages  that 
major  companies  as  a  result 
tion  means  that  many  more 
service  station  operators  wil 
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out  of  the  market  entirely.  We  know  that 
since  the  peak  of  the  energy  crisis  the 
number  of  independent  stations  dropped 
from  226,000  to  193,000.  If  the  veto  is 
sustained,  we  can  expect  an  even  larger 
number  of  stations  squeezed  out  of  the 
maiketplace. 

Fifth.  Decontrol  means  the  expiration 
of  allocation  authority  outlined  in  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  We 
will  have  no  mechanism  to  insure  that 
oil  products  will  be  available  to  sparsely 
populated  States  such  as  Nevada.  A  man- 
datory allocation  program  is  essential 
if  there  is  to  be  an  equitable  distribution 
when  further  shortages  are  experienced. 
Controls  over  propane  will  also  expire. 
In  order  to  minimize  unemployment  in 
the  industries  dependent  upon  natural 
gas  as  we'l  as  fairly  allocate  to  household 
consumers,  we  must  have  a  continuation 
of  the  allocation  authority. 

Sixth.  The  administration's  decision 
to  insist  upon  total  deregulation  insures 
that  the  major  oil  companies  v.ill  enloy 
record  profits  in  the  months  ahead. 
There  is  no  existing  mchanirm  to  tax 
such  windfall  profits  and  channel  them 
back  to  consumers.  Once  deregulations  is 
in  effect  the  outlook  for  such  a  windfall 
profiis  tax  is  rather  unlikely. 

In  closing  I  would  point  out  that  there 
are  oth^r  alternatives  available  to  the 
administration  other  than  the  total  de- 
regulation called  for  in  the  President's 
veto.  Senators  know  all  too  well  that 
the  Allocation  Act  provides  the  President 
with  authority  to  raise  the  price  of  old 
oil  as  well  as  draw  up  regulations  phas- 
ing out  the  old  oil  price  category  en- 
tirely. And  we  also  know  that  such  pres- 
idential action  does  not  require  con- 
gressional approval.  The  administration 
has  not  taken  such  action  on  its  own 
aut^hority  because  it  wants  the  Congress 
to  become  a  partner  in  adopting  a  policy 
that  benefits  only  the  largest  integrated 
oil  firms.  When  the  gas  reaches  70 
to  75  cents  a  gallon  and  the  utility  bills 
truly  become  unbearable,  this  adminis- 
tration wants  to  place  the  blame  at  the 
steps  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  They  want 
us  to  be  partners  to  the  inflationary 
poUcy.  This  senator  will  not  enter  into 
such  a  partnership.  Nor  will  I  be  forced 
ing  a  position  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
a  proposal  without  the  opportunity  for 
input.  That  is  what  we  are  being  of- 
fered, and  quite  frankly,  such  is  not  my 
concept  of  compromise. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jielding. 

Mr.  HOLLENGS.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  comment,  and  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  chairman 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  par- 
ticular experience  in  that  area,  I  think, 
can  be  repeated  in  naany  different  ways. 
But  I  think  it  is  very  significant  that 
while  we  are  talking  about  the  actions 
necessary  to  sustain  and  stimulate  free 
enterprise  competition,  what  in  essence 
we  are  doing  is  take  a  formative  Industry 
and  step  it  toward  nationalization. 

We  did  not  want  to  take  over  the 
railroads,  but  we  had  to  move  in  with 
Amtrak. 

We  did  not  want  to  take  over  a  lot 
of  these  things. 


Now.  we  have  heard  from  Paul  Ignatius 
and  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  and  they 
said  at  the  time  the  President  announced 
his  program  In  January  it  would  be  a  bil- 
lion dollar  impact  to  that  industry  alone, 
that  had  to  sustain  that  kind  of  impact 
just  last  year,  and  if  they  had  tried  to 
save  it  this  year  they  would  have  to  dis- 
continue 600  flights  and  lay  off  50,000 
employees. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Aviation  Subcommittee  knows,  that  Is 
a  step  towards  nationalizing  another  In- 
dustry all  in  the  name  of  "courage,  biting 
the  bullet,  the  children  in  the  future, 
and  I  am  not  politic,  and  too  many  can- 
didates around,  and  I  am  here  looking 
for  the  people." 

One  other  thin?,  and  then  we  will  yield 
just  for  a  moment,  and  that  is  the 
piopo.sition.  an  idea  this  is  constantly  ex- 
tended that  somehow  since  others  have 
high  oil  prices,  wiiy  not  us? 

We  were  talking  about  international 
payments.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  into 
the  veto  message,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  the  economic  condition  of 
this  ccunti-y. 

Yes,  we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
mnnufarture  of  cheap  energy.  We  have 
not  hr\d,  necessarily,  an  advantage  of 
productivity.  In  some  industries,  yes.  Tiie 
West  Germans,  the  Japanese,  and  all, 
have  taken  over,  in  many  instances,  on 
productivity. 

Certainly,  we  would  not  equal  labor 
costs  in  Japan,  and  would  not  want  to. 
We  want  better  working  and  labor  con- 
dition.s. 

With  the  one  advantage  we  have,  of 
cheap  energy,  they  come  around  here 
with  the  idea  let  us  have  gradual  high 
prices  for  energy  so  that  we  can  no  longer 
compete,  so  that  we  no  longer  can  have 
a  strong  economy,  and  so  that  we  no 
longer  can  face  up  to  the  OPEC  cartel. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  on  his 
time. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  those  of 
us  who  favor  phased  control  must  agree 
that  controls  had  been  good. 

I  dispel  the  Senator  from  any  idea 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  thinks  con- 
trols have  been  good.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that.  They  have  caused  us  to  go 
from  17  to  40  percent  dependent,  and  if 
we  continue  controls — the  Senator  talks 
about  high  prices  and  inflation — when 
we  are  60  percent  dependent  and  we  are 
controlling  40  percent  and  the  Arabs 
are  controlling  60  percent,  tiiey  can  set 
any  price  they  want,  and  that  is  the  nub 
of  this  argument. 

From  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  not 
heard  yet  one  way  that  we  are  going  to 
get  off  that  heroin  addiction  where  they 
can  set  the  price  on  the  majority  of  the 
oU.  We  are  already  at  40  percent. 

That  is  what  the  argument  is  about; 
Are  we  going  to  control  our  prices  in  this 
country  or  are  the  Arabs  going  to  con- 
trol it? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.   BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator  from  Arizona  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  President's  veto 
of  tlie  6-month  extension  of  oil  price 
controls. 

If  the  veto  is  not  upheld  today,  the 
Nation  is  not  likely  to  have  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy  for  the  next  couple  of 
^ears.  Presently,  Congress  has  no  energy 
program,  and  tlie  impact  of  this  inac- 
tion is  a  continually  decreasing  domestic 
energy  supply  and  a  continually  increas- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  energy  ex- 
porters. A  decontrol  program,  phased  in 
over  a  period  of  39  montlis,  coupled  with 
the  elimination  of  existing  oil  import 
fees,  will  have  a  minimal  impact  on  the 
American  consimier. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say,  parenthet- 
ically, that  I  sat  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Energj'  Task  Force  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  for  a  period 
of  2  weeks,  and  we  heard  economists  of 
eveiy  stripe  imaginable  and  almost  to  a 
man,  regardless  of  tlieir  ideological  dif- 
ferences, acknowledge  the  fact  that  if 
we  are  going  to  deal  effectively  with  our 
energy  problems  we  have  to  have  decon- 
trol of  old  oil  in  some  form. 

I  have,  Uierefore,  joined  with  other 
Senators  in  proposing  a  bill  to  extend  oil 
price  controls  for  45  days,  which  in  ray 
opinion  will  give  Congress  all  the  addi- 
tional time  it  needs  to  address  itself  to 
the  oil  pricing  issue  and  to  come  up  with 
a  comprehensive  energy  program.  The 
lack  of  a  national  energy  policy  is  the 
worst  thing  facing  American  consumers. 
Congress  must  stop  talking  about  this 
issue  and  act. 

For  too  long  now,  the  Congress  has 
waffled  on  Uie  subjects  of  energy  and 
price  controls  without  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion. In  spite  of  all  the  flamboyant  rhet- 
oric ou  this  matter  by  variotis  groups, 
all  that  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  does  Is  give  the  Congress  6 
more  months  to  continue  to  do  nothing 
on  energy.  I  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  favor  the  immediate  de- 
control of  oil  prices.  Decontrol  needs  to 
be  phased  In  over  a  period  of  at  least 
3  years.  But  this  bill  which  the  President 
has  vetoed  has  nothing  to  do  with  solv- 
ing energy  problems.  All  it  does  is  put 
off.  for  6  more  months  any  substantive 
decision  by  Congress.  Consumers  in  this 
coimtry  simply  cannot  afford  to  wait 
that  long  wiiile  Congress  musters  enough 
courage  to  come  to  giips  with  the  energy 
problem. 

Many  States,  Including  my  own  State 
of  Maryland,  are  facing  serious  shortages 
in  natural  gas  this  winter.  Our  domestic 
oil  production  continues  to  decline, 
while  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  in- 
creases. The  congressional  response  to 
this  serious  problem  has  been  to  submit 
over  1,000  bills  and  hold  months  of  hear- 
ings by  65  subcommittees.  Yet  all  that 
has  resulted  from  this  flurry  of  activity 
has  been  a  request  for  6  more  months  of 
status  quo,  with  more  bills,  more  hear- 
ings, and  more  inactioix  It  is  time  to 
stop  talking  and  begin  to  enact  some 
meaningful  legislation  on  b^alf  of  the 


American  people.  I  believe  that  45  days 
is  enough  time. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  tiie  only  way 
we  will  get  the  kind  of  action  we  need 
out  of  tliis  Congress  is  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sim  news- 
paper, which  addressed  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  sustaining  or  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act. 

I  might  say  tlie  editorial  suggested 
it  was  in  the  national  interest  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Baltimore  Sun's  editorial, 
"Energy:  Now  or  .  .  .  When?"  be  printed 
in  Uie  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enkrct:   Now  ob  .  .  .  When? 

Overriding  President  Ford  s  veto  of  tlie  six- 
montli  extension  of  oil-price  controls  ts  one 
absolutely  wrong  way  for  Congress  to  assert 
itself  on  energy  policy.  The  President  has 
moved  energetically  to  force  the  country  to- 
ward some  coherent  energy  policy,  but  his 
powers  to  act  decisively  have  been  few.  One 
of  them,  the  tax  on  imported  oil,  sunives 
only  because  the  administration  has  ap- 
pealed a  court  decision  striking  down  the 
duty.  To  override  the  Presidents  veto  would 
surely  weaken  the  executive's  hands  farther 
and  would  probably  delay  the  decision  until 
well  into  the  presidential-primary  silly  sea- 
son. For  this  price,  the  country  would  get  six 
more  months  of  an  unacceptable  status  quo. 

That  exchange  might  be  supportable  if  It 
were  the  only  choice  other  than  a  sudden 
and  potentially  Jarring  end  of  controls.  Just 
as  the  nation  is  simultaneously  struggling 
with  lingering  inflation  and  shakily  working 
out  of  a  deep  recession.  But  it  Is  not  the 
only  choice.  The  President  has  publicly 
agreed  to  a  45-day  extension  of  controls, 
during  which  he  and  Congress  would  work 
on  a  compromise  plan  to  deregulate  oil  prices 
over  more  than  three  years.  The  right  course 
for  Congress  Is  to  accept  that  45-day  exten- 
sion— and  use  the  time  thus  gained  not 
merely  to  compromise  with  the  President  on 
decontrol  but  to  complete  work  on  more 
comprehensive  energy  measures  now  moving 
through  both  houses. 

Those  bills  stUl  differ  on  many  points,  but 
both  would  control  oil  prices  at  levels  sub- 
stantially higher  than  are  now  permitted,  and 
allow  for  variation  In  prices  where  costly 
techniques  are  needed  to  get  the  remaining 
oil  from  depleted  .eservolrs  or  from  the  sea, 
Alaskan  Arctic  reaches  or  other  hard-to-get 
places.  Neither  of  the  main  bills,  nor  any 
amalgam  of  the  two  likely  to  be  worked  out 
In  conference  committee.  Is  likely  to  l)e  en- 
tlrely  acceptable  to  the  President.  But  com- 
pleted action  on  them  would  at  least  repre- 
sent a  clear  congressional  position  on  energy. 
Congress's  Inability  to  produce  such  a  posi- 
tion has  contributed  much  to  Washington's 
continuing  paralysis  on  what  all  sides  recog- 
nize as  a  top-priority  national  problem.  If 
a  Congressional  energy  position  could  be  for- 
mulated, the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  would  at  least  know  what  differ- 
ences they  had  to  resolve. 

A  vote  to  override  the  veto  Is  a  vote  to 
help  Congress,  and  particularly  Its  Domestic 
leadership  and  presidential  aspirants,  get  off 
the  political  hook  without  ever  seriously  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  dlfflcult  balances 
that  must  be  found,  especially  between  gaso- 
line prices  on  the  one  hand  and  the  risk  of 
new  Arab  blackmail  on  the  other.  Iniierent  In 


the  President's  proposed  45-day  extension  of 
existing  oil-price  controls  is  a  contlnua-ion 
of  pressure  on  the  Congress  to  produce  a  co- 
herent pollry  on  energy,  and  prtirtlcularly  a 
policy  on  oil.  The  45-day  period  would  end 
by  November.  That  is  not  much  time  in  which 
to  expect  the  Congress  to  do  what  it  ha> 
failed  to  do  for  more  than  a  year.  But  it  is 
just  about  all  the  time  that  is  left.  If  auy 
euerey  policy  Is  to  be  worked  out  between 
the  two  branches  i;i  cooperation.  OtIier*ise. 
since  the  exocuUve  ar.d  legislative  branches 
r.lso  happen  to  be  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic branches,  this  critical  question  of  na- 
tional policy  will  be  exposed  to  the  Immense 
potential  for  mischief  and  dispxjte  that  is 
native  to  auy  presideatial  elec;ion  year.  The 
liest  that  could  then  happen  would  be  a 
delay  of  at  least  another  year  axid  a  half  :•.) 
achieving  a  policy.  The  worst  would  be  a 
hardening  of  partisan  pooitlons  that  cnild 
prevent  ni:y  coherent  policy  at  an. 

Ml'.  BUMPERS  addressed  tiie  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ai-kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  time  has 
been  allocated  to  both  sides  here  which 
V.  ill  take  us  up  to  3  p.m. 

I  suppose,  in  all  candor,  it  is  only  fan- 
to  say  that  with  no  more  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  than  there  are  right  now. 
no  one's  mind  is  really  going  to  be 
changed.  So  I  suppose  we  are  talking 
essentially  for  the  record. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  for  the 
record,  because  I  have  never  felt  sti'onger 
about  an  issue.  I  have  only  been  here 
8  months,  and  all  the  Senators  in  this 
bodi'  I  know  suffer  from  some  of  the 
same  agonies  I  have  suffered  from,  that 
is,  being  able  to  see  both  sides  of  the 
issue  and  being  able  to  understand  com- 
pelling arguments  on  both  sides. 

But  I  can  also  ti-uthfully  say  that,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  not  at 
auy  time  had  any  problem  in  my  own 
conscience  in  opposing  the  Pi'esident's 
proposal  to  decontrol  the  price  of  all 
petroleum  products. 

As  has  been  said  before  and  certainly 
has  been  said  in  this  Senate  Chamber 
many  times  in  the  last  6  months,  there 
really  are  not  any  controls  now.  Under 
the  bill  which  the  President  vetoed  yes- 
terday, anyone  who  wants  to  go  out  and 
explore  for  oil  can  do  so  and  sell  what- 
ever he  finds  at  any  piice  any  given 
buyer  is  willing  to  pay. 

But  more  than  Uiat,  if  a  man  or  a 
producer  happens  to  own  some  old  oil,  the 
price  of  which  Is  controlled  at  $5.25  a 
barrel,  for  every  new  barrel  he  finds  he 
can  decontrol  the  price  of  one  of  the 
old  baiTels. 

I  will  go  back  to  tills  in  a  minute 
and  compute  it. 

First  of  all.  when  the  OPEC  cartel 
was  established  in  1973,  they  set  the  price 
of  oil  exported  to  this  country  at  $11.40. 
Later  ou,  the  President  chose  to  impose 
a  $2  import  fee  mi  all  imported  oil,  which 
made  our  imports  cost  us  $13.40  a  barrel. 
That  $2,  which  the  President  imposed  on 
imports,  went  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  ai 
an  annual  rate  of  about  $2  billion. 

But  what  did  the  American  producers 
do?  They  immediately  raised  the  price 
of  all  decontix>lled  oil  which  now  stands 
at  40  percent  of  ail  our  production  in 
this  country.  They  raised  the  iirice  of 
their  product  $2  a  barrel  to  meet  the 
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import  price.  The  only  differ 
sime  consumer  was  paying  tha 
the  $2  was  not  going  into  tlie  U 
I  rv.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  was 
trie  major  oil  companies'  pocket 

Be  that  as  it  may,  to  continue 
computation,   this   raised    tlie 
I>ercent,  or  roughly  40  million 
production   a   day  in   this 
S13.40a  barrel. 

So  il  we  are  talking  about  g 
oil  companies  incentive  to  go 
find  more  oil.  take  the  $13.40. 
v'.hat  they  can  get  foi  it  now: 
than    that,   compute    the   d 
S5.25  and  $13.40  and  add  that  to 
of  the  new  barrel.  This  gives  t 
oil  companies,  or  anybody  else 
explorer,  between  $20  and  $21  a 
$8  more  than  the  OPEC  price. 

With  respect  to  incentive,  last 
price  of  oil  in  this  country'  w 
percent    and    production    wen 
about  7  percent.  Does  that  not 
diet  the  whole  incentive  argumi 

The  P»resident  makes  anothe 
He  talks  about  curbing  consump 
says  that  if  we  raise  the  pr 
through  decontrols,  the  people 
less.  There  are  two  points  to  be 
that. 

One,  his  own  witnesses  have 
before  our  committee,  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
mand  is   relatively   inelastic. 
reason    consumption    is    down 
countrj-  right  now  is  that  we  ha\'t 
lion  men  and  women  out  of  work 
not  driving  to  work,  and  we  have 
cent  of  the  plant  capacity  in 
try  lying  idle  and  not  using  eneri- 

More  importantly,  another  con 
tion  on  the  President's  second 
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that  he  says  if  we  decontrol  oil 
of  gasoline  will  go  up  only  about 
a  gallon  and  that  is  not  enough 
anyway. 

So  he  says,  on  the  one  hand 
prices  must  rise  to  curb  cons 
but  it  is  going  to  rise  only  3  cen 
cannot  possibly  relieve  coi 

What  does  all  this  mean?  On 
it  means  is  that  we  are  going 
mas.sive  transfer  of  wealth  in 
try  from  the  working  people 
people,  and  that  wealth  is  going 
hands  of  a  very  select  group  ol 
holders  and  major  oil  compani*  s 

When  the  OPEC  cartel  was 
tablished,  every  columnist  in  the 
and  every  politician  in  the  countrj 
incessantly  about  how  devastati 
massive   transfer  of  wealth   w 
from  the  western  developed  n 
the  third  world.  We  started  talking 
how  we  are  going  to  recycle  it 
are  going  to  talk  the  Arab 
the  other  OPEC  members  into 
the  money  back  to  the  United 
so  that  the  additional  $22  billion 
we   are  paying  for  imports   w: 
back  and  at  least  help  us  straigh 
our  economy?  Some  of  it  did  conije 

But  what  happens  if  controls 
versed?  Look  at  the  chart  at  tlie 
the  Chamber.  It  can  be  seen  that 
companies  in  this  country  are 
reap  $12  billion  a  year  in  profiti 
what  they  are  going  to  reap  if 
stay  on.  There  is  the  revenue  f\gu 
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FEA:  S12  billion  a  year  out  of  the  pockoLs 
of  the  working  people  of  this  country, 
into  the  pockets  of  the  oil  companies. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  never  have  argued 
that  energy  prices  are  not  going  to  have 
to  rise  in  this  country.  The  real  issue 
is  over  what  period  of  time  and  how 
fairly  are  they  going  to  rise? 

I  come  from  Charleston,  Ark.,  with 
a  population  of  1.500.  We  do  not  have 
.subways,  and  we  do  not  have  a  bus 
sy.steni.  The  people  in  my  community 
commute  23  miles  eveiy  day  to  Fort 
Smith.  Ark.,  to  work  in  the  plants  at 
fiom  S2.50  an  hour  to  $5  an  hour.  They 
do  not  enjoy  that  commuting  any  more 
than  one  would  think  they  would.  But 
last  year,  as  prices  soared,  the  working 
men  in  the  community  began  to  crawl 
into  the  back  of  pickup  truck.s — 8  and 
10  men  in  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck — 
to  commute  to  and  from  work,  became 
V.  e  do  not  have  a  transit  system  and  be- 
c:m.«:e  these  men  love  their  families  and 
have  to  feed  them.  These  are  the  people 
from  whom  we  are  going  to  transfer  $12 
billion  a  year  into  the  pockets  of  the 
major  oil  companies. 

The  President  says.  "Let  us  phase  out 
price  controls."  I  suppose  if  we  are  un- 
able to  override  the  President's  veto  to- 
day, we  will  have  to  do  something  to 
try  to  protect  these  people.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  that  we  have  become  so 
careless  and  insensitive  to  the  people  v  ho 
really  make  this  Nation  go. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  many  things, 
but  he  never  said  anything  moie  drama- 
tic, more  cogent,  more  poignant  than 
that  a  democratic  system  can  only  sur- 
vive with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
?nd  the  consent  will  be  given  only  so  long 
as  the  people  have  confidence  in  their 
government.  When  they  see  the  U.S. 
Senate  acquiescing  in  what  has  to  be  one 
of  the  most  irresponsible  acts  ever  perpe- 
trated by  any  President,  how  can  we  ask 
them  to  have  confidence  in  us? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  on  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  accept  it 
on  that  basis. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  says,  quoting  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, that  the  hope  for  the  survival  of 
democracy  depends  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed  and  their  wishes.  This  is 
implicit  in  what  he  said.  I  am  sori-y  that 
I  cannot  quote  him  precisely,  but  I  think 
he  understands  what  I  mean. 

I  imite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  recent  Harris  poll 
shows  that  the  persons  who  ..'ere  queried 
on  this  issue,  on  the  issue  of  decontrol, 
by  a  vote  of  2  to  1,  said,  'Lets  decontrol." 
I  thhik  they  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
want  jobs  held  by  Americans,  that  we 
want  the  activity  for  the  search  of  oil 
in  this  country  to  be  undertaken  by 
Americans,  that  we  want  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  this  country  to  rise  and 
not  to  add  further  to  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  OPEC  countries. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  May  I  respond  to  the 
point  about  the  Han-is  poll? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  My  question  Is.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  ir^elieve  that 


tlio  -'.a'. -rican  people  are  pretty  percep- 
tive in  listening  not  to  demagogs  who 
talk  about  poor  people?  I  do  not  mean 
to  include  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
as  a  demagog.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  are  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
who.  in  my  opinion,  are  demagogs,  and 
I  will  not  identify  them  because  only 
seven  of  us  have  not  yet  announced  our 
intentions  to  be  interested  in  the  Pre.si- 
dency.  f Laughter! 

Ls  it  not  a  fact  tl-nt  tlie  American 
people  are  not  as  dumb  as  some  may 
think  thev  are,  that  they  know  what  the 
fact.s  are?  They  know  that  energy  Is  ex- 
pensive: that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
more  energy,  we  have  to  pay  more.  They 
would  rather  pay  more  to  Americans  io 
increase  jobs  here,  as  much  as  700.000 
more,  with  a  gross  national  product  in- 
crea.>^e  in  exce.=s  of  $25  billion  by  1977. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  To  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wyoming,  for  whom  I 
have  the  very  highest  regard,  who  is  my 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  where  we  talk  about 
this  eveiyday.  I  say  this:  One,  the  Har- 
ris poll,  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred, asks.  "Would  you  favor  decontrol 
if  it  would  result  in  a  significant  in- 
crease in  production?" 

Mr.  HANSEN.  A  good,  honest  question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  that  is  about 
f's  loaded  a  question  as  I  ever  heard. 

Obviously,  everybody  is  for  more  pro- 
duction; everybody  is  for  more  oil.  But 
let  me  tell  the  Senator  about  a  Gallup 
poll  that  was  taken  at  the  same  time, 
which  .showed  that  58  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  think  they  are  being 
ripped  off  by  big  business,  especially  the 
oil  companies. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  was  the  question 
there? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  'Do  you  think  big 
business  is  charging  you  a  fair  price  for 
their  product?" 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  them  answered, 
"No." 

That  goes  back  to  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
.son  quotation.  As  that  figure  goes  up, 
the  danger  of  democracy's  demise  in- 
creases. 

I  make  one  other  point.  So  far  as  the 
working  people  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned, completely  aside  from  what  they 
will  have  to  pay  if  fuel  prices  go  up,  as 
most  of  us  think  they  will— and  that  is 
a  feature  in  tliis  bill,  the  allocation  fea- 
ture— when  the  Arab  oil  embargo  went 
into  effect  in  October  of  1973,  from  thai 
time  until  this  day,  33,000  independent 
service  station  operators  have  gone  broke 
or  have  been  forced  out  of  business. 

In  October  1973.  there  were  226,000  in- 
dependent service  station  operators  in 
this  country.  Today  there  are  193.000. 
Every  independent  refiner,  every  inde- 
pendent distribtuor.  evei-y  independent 
ser\  ice  station  oi^erator  who  came  before 
our  committee  last  week  said,  "For 
heaven's  sake,  save  the  allocations,  be- 
cause without  them,  there  is  no  way  for 
as  to  survive." 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  want  to  make  two  point? 
on  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

One  of  the  finest  citizens  in  my  com- 
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nnmity,  who  had  been  a  dealer  with  a 
major  oil  company  for  over  30  years,  was 
given  his  notice  last  week  that  he  was 
out  of  business;  they  were  going  into  the 
self-service  business  and  the  big  major 
was  taking  over. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
across  the  aisle  asked  about  demagogs 
or  made  some  reference  to  demagogs.  I 
wish  he  were  still  on  the  floor  instead  of 
in  the  chair.  I  should  like  to  quote  an  in- 
dividual that  I  do  not  think  he  thinks  is 
a  demagog.  Mr.  Zarb.  Mr.  Zarb  made  a 
.speech  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  less  than  2 
weeks  ago.  explaining  the  President's 
program  of  decontrol:  Take  the  prices 
off,  we  will  take  care  of  the  farmers,  we 
will  take  care  of  off-highway  users,  we 
are  going  to  apply  90  percent  windfall 
tax  to  this  extra  money,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  it  back  to  tlie  little  folks. 

But  oiu:  distinguished  colleague  was 
talking  about  demagogs,  and  the  people 
of  this  country  are  not  naive.  They  know 
that  90  percent  i.s  not  coming  back  to 
them  after  it  gets  Ihrougli  the  sieve  here 
in  Washington.  I  cannot  understand  the 
intelligence  of  that  side  of  the  aisle  sup- 
porting that  type  of  program. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
my  colleague  has  taken  the  chair.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  tuifair  advantage,  but  I 
do  want  to  a  make  a  couple  of  comments 
about  the  Harris  poll.  In  a  July  sampling 
of  1,497  persons,  tlie  Harris  survey  asked 
this  question:  "Would  you  favor  or  op- 
pose deregulation  of  the  price  of  all  oil 
produced  in  the  United  States  if  this 
would  encourage  development  of  oil  pro- 
duction here  at  home?  " 

Of  course,  that  is  a  relative  matter. 
Hovv-  much  will  it  encourage  them  and 
how  much  more  wiU  they  find?  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  production  in  this 
coimtry  went  down  7  percent  last  year, 
with  prices  increasing  75  percent. 

Here  is  what  Pat  Caddell  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Sui-vey  Research.  Inc.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  said:  He  said  the  Harris 
figui'es  contradict  the  surveys  he  has 
conducted  on  the  same  topic.  Mr.  Cad- 
dell said:  "Our  studies  on  energy  basic- 
ally show  that  the  public  is  resistant" 
to  paying  higher  prices  for  energy. 
"Pai-tly,  that  is  due  to  the  belief  that 
the  'energy  crisis'  is  a  con-spiracy  of  the 
mnjor  oil  companies." 

The  belief  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
among  the  major  oil  companies,  that 
there  certainly  is  no  energy  crisis  and 
such  crisis  as  exists  has  been  contrived. 
Is  a  common  belief  among  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Finally,  I  was  about  to  address  myself 
to  the  proposed  phaseout.  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  said  he  has  com- 
promised time  and  time  again.  His  pre- 
cise words  on  television  this  morning 
were,  'T  have  offered  to  compromise 
again  and  again  and  again." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  vield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Only  this  morning,  I 
happened  to  step  into  this  Chamber  and 
I  heai-d  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
make  some  accusation  that  we  turned 
our  backs  on  the  energy  crisis  and  went 
home  in  August.  Let  me  tell  the  Senators, 


that  Is  about  the  best  thing  we  did.  We 
went  home  to  meet  Uie  people.  That  is 
what  I  did.  Except  for  2  days,  I  spent 
the  entire  month  of  August  in  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  I  talked  with 
the  people — not  from  behind  an  iron 
fence  surrounded  by  Secret  Service  men, 
but  walking  up  Main  Street  and  talking 
to  them,  eyeball  to  eyeball.  I  am  saying 
that  the  complaint  in  Rhode  Island  is 
that  the  price — the  price — is  too  high, 
not  that  the  commodity  is  not  there. 
We  can  buy  all  the  gasoline  we  want  if 
.vou  have  the  75  cents  per  gallon. 

We  can  buy  all  the  home  heating  oil 
v.e  v>-ant  if  v.-e  want  to  pay  50  cents,  and 
ve  were  only  paying  16  cents  in  1965. 
Nov.-  we  are  hearing  about  tlie  con- 
cessions made  by  the  administration.  Let 
me  say  it  is  almost  an  obsession  on  the 
part  of  this  administration  that  the  only 
answer  that  they  have  Ls  to  raise  the 
price,  raise  the  puce,  and  take  it  off  the 
back  of  the  consumer.  That  is  the  plan. 
In  October  of  last  year,  when  John 
Sawhill  stood  before  the  people  on  the 
Today  show  and  suggested  that  tliere 
be  a  15-cent  gasoline  tax,  rebatable,  do 
you  know  what  tlie  President  did?  He 
fired  him  tliat  month.  He  said  there 
would  be  no  gasoline  tax.  In  October,  the 
President  said  there  would  be  no 
gasoline  tax. 

I  know  October  was  in  the  octave  of 
the  election  and  tliey  were  playing 
against  the  election  in  November. 

Then  they  came  up  here  in  January 
with  a  plan  for  immediate  decontrol.  Yes, 
we  did  not  accept  the  plan,  but  that  is 
the  biggest  favor  we  ever  did  for  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States,  because 
we  saved  him  from  his  own  folly.  We 
saved  him  from  his  ovra  folly  because 
there  would  have  been  a  disaster  in  this 
countiT  if  we  had  accepted  that  plan. 

Mind  you,  Nixon  raised  it  from  $4.25  to 
S5.25  for  oil  that  was  in  production  be- 
fore 1972.  And  the  oil  companies  are 
making  a  profit.  Now  they  want  to  raise 
the  price  of  oil  up  to  the  OPEC  level.  That 
is  what  tliey  are  tiying  to  do. 

And  what  did  they  say  in  the  Cabinet 
room  when  we  went  there?  They  said. 
•The  only  reason  we  do  that  Ls  we  do  not 
like  the  two-tier  system." 

I  said,  "All  right,  you  do  not  like  the 
two-tier  syst«m.  Why  not  take  the  low 
price?  Why  bring  the  low  price  up  to  the 
high  price?  Take  the  high  price  and  bring 
it  down  to  the  low  price.  Then  we  do 
away  with  the  two-tier  system." 

I  had  an  easy  answer  for  them.  So  the 
President  thought  this  tiling  over  and 
Zarb  helped  him  and  Simon  helped  him 
and  Kissinger  helped  him,  and  every- 
body helped  him.  Finally,  they  said,  "My 
gooilness  gracious,  our  plan  was  a  phony 
in  January,  so  we  will  come  up  with  a 
new  one  in  July." 

And  they  came  up  here  with  one  in 
July.  But  what  did  tliey  do?  They  waited 
and  gave  us  something  in  5  days  and  we 
had  to  make  up  our  mind  In  48  hours. 
What  did  the  House  do?  The  House  re- 
puidated  it. 

All  wc  are  saying  on  this  bill — and  I. 
for  tlie  Ufe  of  me,  cannot  understand 
why  any  Democrat  cannot  \ote  to  over- 
ride. All  we  are  saying  is,  give  us  6 
months  and  let  us  see  what  we  can  do. 


I  Wvut  back  home  and  when  I  talked 
to  the  people,  I  said,  "Well,  what  they  are 
ti-ying  to  do  Ls  promote  independence." 

And  my  people  said,  "What?  What? 
Wliat  does  this  mean,  you  are  trying  to 
promote  niricpendence?  If  you  want  to 
promote  indepeiidence,  cut  down  the 
hU'jp'.y,  but  do  not  take  it  off  the  backs 
ol  the  poor.  ■ 

I  knovx  if  we  made  it  $1  a  gallon  for 
g.-^'^-olinc.  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  would  drive  less.  I  tiiink 
we  can  all  afford  it.  But  how  about  tiiai 
fellow  who  works  in  the  lavatory?  How 
ai;oul  the  barber  downstairs?  How  i.'oout 
the  waitresses?  How  about  the  people 
who  sweep  the  floor?  Can  tliey  pay  the 
$1?  Of  course  tliey  cannot  pay  the  $1. 
How  about  tliose  Rhode  Islanders  wlio 
have  to  go  to  Groton,  Conn.,  to  work 
at  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  Ger;erai 
Dynamics,  every  single  morning,  travel- 
ing 50  miles?  How  are  they  going  to 
pay  $1  a  gallcn?  That  is  what  tlii.-  is 
all  about. 

The  only  way  the  RepubUcans  i.„n 
ever  solve  a  problem  is  wham  and 
whack  and  hit  the  consumer  over  the 
head.  That  is  the  only  solution  tliey  fc\  er 
have. 

I  say  Uiis:  If  there  is  a  crisis  in  this 
country',  and  eventually  there  will  be  if 
it  is  not  here  now,  we  have  an  unem- 
ployment crisis — over  16  percent  of  my 
people  are  cut  of  work  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  liighest  level  in  the  Nation.  I  am  noi 
bragging  about  it.  I  say  it  with  a  sorrow- 
ful heart.  But  I  am  saying  here  that  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  America  L' 
not  by  zooming,  zooming,  zooming  up 
that  price.  The  time  has  to  come  vviieu 
v.e  begin  to  use  level  heads. 

What  does  the  President  wr.nt  to  do? 
He  wants  to  graduate  tliis  thing  and  he 
wants  to  lower  tlie  price  of  the  new  oil. 
They  want  to  take  Uie  old  oil  from  $5.25. 
shoot  it  up  to  about  $10.50,  whatever  the 
case  may  be.  And  they  have  it  all  fig- 
ured out  tliat  nothing  is  going  to  liap- 
pen  until  after  the  next  election. 

Now,  is  that  not  just  too  cute  for 
v.ords?  Nothing  is  going  to  happen  until 
after  the  next  election.  Talk  about  being 
phony,  and  that  is  how  it  is  all  figured 
out. 

When  I  said,  "Look,  are  you  going  to 
take  the  Uinff  of  the  $2  off?"  The  amwer 
was.  '"No." 

I  undcrtand  the  President  is  consid- 
ering, maybe  for  strategic  purposes,  that 
he  will  take  it  off  within  a  month  or  so. 
What  is  Uiis?  What  is  this?  Why  do  they 
not  let  us  in  on  the  confidence  tliat  is 
necessary? 

When  we  tell  them  now  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  authority  under  the  law 
to  raise  tlic  price  they  say,  "Oh,  yes.  that 
is  ti-ue.  but  we  want  a  partnership  with 
tlie  Congress."  When  it  comes  to  raising 
the  inice  tlicy  want  a  partnership  witli 
the  Congress.  Then  when  we  ask  for  a 
delay  of  60  days  they  say,  'No  partner- 
ship; no  partnerslilp. ' 

The  trouble  today  is  that  this  has  be- 
come a  government-by-veto  and  the 
people  had  better  understand  what  the 
veto  is  all  about.  This  idea  that  the  Demo- 
crats cannot  do  anything  because  they 
cannot  override  a  veto,  do  you  know  you 
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need  a  two-thirds  vote  to  overrid< 
You  need  a  two-thirds  vote. 

What  have  we  got  in  this  coufi 
day?  We  have  the  minority 
majority  by  the  nose,  and  that 
it  amounts  to. 

So  I  say  without  any  sorrow, 
heavj-  heart,  but  a  gay  smile  on 
I  am  going  to  vote  to  override 
and  I  will  be  proud  of  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEF 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  mir 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my 
sustain  the  Presidents  veto  of 
the  bill  extending  price  control- 
mestic  oil  for  6  months,  is  cast  ' 
expectation  that  we  will  enact 
term  extension  of  controls  so 
can  make  a  final  attempt  to 
compromise  with  the  Pre.-ident 
important  issue. 

I  do  not  now — nor  hii-  e  I  ev 
ored   immediate   total   d^contio 
prices.  But  if  this  veto  of  3. 
congressional    'cop  out"  on  the 
ciisls — will  finally  jar  Congress  ii 
tive  action  on  the  energj-  front. 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the  Nal 
con.sumer,  and  the  oil  producer 
with  this  vote  behind  us,  we  c 
to  fashion  a  compromise  phasec 
trol  formula  which  will  start  u 
road  to  energy  independence  v  i 
ing  harm   to  the  Nations  iia 
nomic  recovery. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ha 
as  a  primary  sponsor  of  S.  ^299. 
to  extend  through  October  1^. 
existmg  controls  over  domestic 
.should  be  more  than  enough 
Congress  to  come  to  giips  vnth 
ergy  crisis. 

For  2  years  now  we  have  i 
fronted  with  a  serious  ener? 
For  more  than  5  years,  we 
aware  of  the  approaching  probletn 
ing  this  time,  gasoline  prices  haf' 
than  doubled  and  our  supplier 
periodically    threatened.    Yet 
has  not  attemnted  to  address 
lem  during  this  time  in  a  conipr 
manner. 

I  beUeve  we  should  face  it  i 
herve  we  should  set  aside  the  next 
as  a  period  dedicated  as  mucii 
sible  to  full-time  focus  on  the 
question.    We    should    encourage 
committee  sessions  to  iron  out 
opinions  which  exist  within  the 
tees  that  have  jurisdiction  over 
segments  of  the  energy  question 
be  developing  legislation  which 
a  part  of  comprehensive  nationa  I 
policy. 

We  should  cut  the  rhetoric — 
tics — and    emphasize    the 
with  the  goal  of  developing  a 
hensive  legislative  package  vv; 
next  45  days. 

Hours  and  hours  of  hearings 
conducted.  Literally  thousands 
of  testimony  have  been  printed 
and  figures  have  been  accumul 
various  programs  have  been 
The  ground  work  is  complete 
need  now  Ls  a  decision — a 
from  Congress   that  this  is 
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this  Nation  should  foUow.  I  have  little 
stand  on  energy  and  this  is  the  policy 
doubt  that  this  decision  can  be  made  in 
a  careful  and  scientific  manner  witliin 
the  next  45  days. 

THE  COST  or  DOING  NOTHING 

I  have  heard  about  the  'high  cost  of 
the  President's  program."  I  have  heard 
about  the  "high  cost  of  foreign  oil,"  tlie 
"high  cost"  of  certain  other  proposals 
which  have  been  offered. 

But  I  have  not  heard  much  yet — nor 
have  the  American  people — about  prob- 
ably the  most  expensive  proposition  of 
tliem  all — the  cost  of  pursuing  the  course 
the  Congress  has  followed  for  the  pa>t  2 
years,  the  cost  of  doing  nothing. 

Every  day  that  goes  by  without  pa.^sage 
of  a  meaningful  bill  to  increase  domestic 
oil  production,  the  consumer  pays. 

This  year,  the  United  States  will  pay 
approximately  S25  bilUon  for  the  oil  it  is 
forced  to  import.  In  less  than  a  decade, 
unless  we  act  responsibly  and  promptly, 
that  annual  cast  could  rise  to  $60  billion 
and  tliat  could  mean  a  loss  of  jobs  to 
Americ!in  workers. 

Our  failure  to  act  in  the  past  ha.s 
meant  higher  prices  at  the  gasoline  pump 
in  the  pre.sent.  And  our  failure  to  act  in 
the  present  will  inevitably  mean  still 
higher  prices  at  the  pump  in  the  future. 
It  will  also  mean  a  steadily  deteriorated 
balance-of-payments  problem,  retarded 
economic  growth,  diminished  job  oppor- 
tunity for  many  American  workers  and 
more  problems  for  all  American  con- 
sumers and  the  lass  of  valuable  time 
which  can  never  be  recouped  in  the 
strusgle  for  energy  independence. 

RETURN   TO  FREE   MARKET 

Tiie  sooner  we  retui'n  to  a  free  market 
in  energy,  the  sooner  we  will  attain  do- 
mestic energy  independence  and  free  our 
economy  from  the  artificial  price  in- 
crease whims  of  the  OPEC  cartel.  Only 
then  will  the  full  force  of  the  market- 
place shield  the  American  consumer  from 
ever-increasing,  noneconomic  energy 
prices. 

Surely,  within  tiie  next  45  days  we  will 
be  able  to  work  out  a  reasonable  phased 
decontrol  formula  which  will  provide  the 
economic  incentive  for  increased  domes- 
tic petroleum  exploration.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  be  able  to  revise  the 
cumbersome  petroleum  allocation  sys- 
tem which  has  confused  the  industry  and 
cost  consumers  millions  of  dollars.  Such 
achievements  will  give  the  industry  a 
solid  regulatory  framework  withm  which 
to  operate.  One  that  will  foster  economic 
growth  and,  coupled  with  equitable  con- 
servation measures — put  the  Nation  on 
the  track  to  national  energy  self-sufiB- 
ciency. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  interest 
to  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  heard  the  Rhode 
Island  speech  in  February  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  was  saying,  "Give  us 
just  30  days  or  just  60  days."  Now  he  is 
saying,  "Give  us  6  months." 

I  have  yet  to  hear  any  positive  indica- 
tion of  a  program  coming  from  that  side. 

I  find  it  easy  to  criticize  what  the  Pres- 
ident .suggest.":,  and  have  done  so  my.self, 
but  I  think  we  are  faced  now  with  the 


proposition  of  will  we  do  anything  at  all 
in  this  Congress  until  after  the  election 
in  1976.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  energy 
directed  toward  that,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain toward  much  legislation. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  has  some  reservations  about  atid 
does  not  favor  immediate  decontrol,  that 
it  should  be  logical  to  Congress  if  the 
veto  is  sustained,  we  will  immediately 
pa.'^s  a  45-day  extension.  It  seems  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  tliat  the  climate  is 
right  and  the  pressures  are  there  and  the 
Aineilran  people  are  at  least  expecting 
some  action  before  the  end  of  the  >ear: 
that  we  will,  in  fact,  bring  togetlier  ail 
the  work  Congress  has  done — and  Coii- 
gre.s.s  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work, 
whctiier  it  be  the  Finance  Committee 
or  the  Interior  Committee  or  what,  there 
ha^  been  a  xreat  deal  of  constructive 
effort  made  by  Members  of  Congress  in 
both  parties  on  some  8  or  9  or  10  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  as  many  on 
the  House  side. 

But  it  is  not  cnoutsli  to  suggest  that 
all  we  need  to  do  is  extend  it  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  months.  I  can  recall — the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  hints  that  we 
should  not  increase  the  price  of  gasoline, 
and  certainly  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wor.ld  like  to  .share  that  view.  But  it  was 
not  many  months  ago  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  were  talking  about 
a  23-cent  gas  tax  or  a  27-cent  gas  tax. 
So  I  would  suggest  it  is  not  just  fair  to 
fault  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  he  has  indicated  more  than 
once,  and  has  demonstrated  more  than 
once,  his  willingness  to  cooperate  as  soon 
as  the  leadershiu  in  Congress,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  Congiess,  shows  its 
willingness. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
of  the  opinion,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  le^idership.  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican leadership,  in  Congress  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  President  in  the 
45-day  period  following  the  sustaining 
of  the  veto  perhaps  all  this  different  ma- 
terial we  have  been  able  to  accumulate 
can  be  used.  But  it  is  not  enough  for 
any  Senator  to  stand  up  and  sav,  "Give 
me  more  time."  We  have  suggested  that 
for  2  years.  The  result  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  about  $22  billion  annually  in 
the  oil  bill  and  a  greater  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

It  seems  that  sooner  or  later  we  must 
face  up  to  the  realities,  and  I  would  say 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  shortly 
before  the  August  recess,  did  report  a 
bill,  a  phaseout  bill,  that  had  a  windfall 
profits  tax.  It  was  not  a  perfect  bill,  but 
it  was  a  start  in  the  direction,  and  I 
think,  perliaps  in  the  45  days  following 
the  vote  this  afternoon,  we  can  come 
up  with  some  constructive  legislation. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  wants  to  say,  there  are 
problem  areas.  There  are  the  indepen- 
dents and  there  were  3,000,  as  indicated 
earlier,  who  had  gone  out  of  business 
under  controls,  and  there  may  be  more 
going  out  of  business  under  noncontrols, 
but  there  should  be  concern  expressed 
for  the  independent  marketer,  the  inde- 
pendent retailer,  those  who  ase  propane, 
in  this  Interim  period  where  we  have  no 
prosjram,  and  that  is  the  rea.son  for  sug- 
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gesting,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  and  others  of  us,  a  45-day  extension. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that,  perhaps, 
this  is  not  an  easy  vote ;  perhaps  it  does 
bring  us  closer  to  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem.  But  it  would  seem  to  this 
Senator  if  we  extend  it  for  6  months  then 
we  are  getting  into  next  spring,  and  it 
is  ef  sy  to  extend  it  then  beyond  the  con- 
vention time,  and  then  we  will  extend  it 
until  after  the  election,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  could  have  had  two  very  severe 
winter^  that  would  have  a  very  sharp 
impact  on  what  happens  in  America. 

But  having  been  a  frequent  critic  my- 
self of  programs  offered  by  the  other 
side,  and  some  by  this  side,  I  only  sug- 
gest again  that  we  can  all  stand  up  and 
find  fault  with  the  President's  program. 
But  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  on  that 
side  who  plans  to  vote  to  override  say 
anything  about  a  positive  program. 

What  is  that  program?  What  is  your 
program?  You  do  not  have  a  program. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  if  this  body  plans  to  consider 
a  45-day  extension  immediately  after 
tills  vote  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  That  is 
the  first  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  heard  the 
President  say  this  morning  that  he  would 
sign  a  45-day  extension  but,  of  course,  he 
has  got  a  6-month  extension  on  his 
hands,  or  had  one,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sign  it  yesterday  and  declined. 

But  there  is  one  point  that  simply  es- 
capes me  that  keeps  being  made  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  that  is  that  some- 
how something  is  going  to  happen  if  the 
President's  veto  is  sustained;  that  Cin- 
derella is  going  to  arrive. 

I  do  not  understand  it.  What  is  going 
to  happen?  We  are  still  going  to  be  im- 
porting 40  percent  of  this  Nation's  oil 
supply  from  the  OPEC  nations.  Does  any- 
body in  this  Chamber  doubt  for  one  mo- 
ment that  as  long  as  we  are  getting  40 
percent  of  our  oil  supplies  from  the  OPEC 
nations,  it  is  they,  not  us,,  who  will  be 
setting  the  world  price  and  the  price  of  oil 
in  this  coimtry?  Does  anybody  doubt 
after  watching  the  major  oil  companies 
put  $2  more  on  domestic  production  sim- 
ply because  the  President  put  $2  on  im- 
ports, does  anybody  doubt  if  the  OPEC 
nations  raise  the  price  of  oil  to  $100  a 
barrel  tomorrow,  that  oil  would  go  to 
$100  a  barrel  in  the  United  States? 

We  talk  about  if  the  President's  veto  is 
sustained  somehow  or  other  a  competi- 
tive thing  is  going  to  happen  and  we  are 
all  going  to  be  happy. 

Finally,  one  point  needs  to  be  made. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said  it, 
perhaps,  more  eloquently  than  I  can.  But 
as  a  part  of  this  so-called  compromise  the 
President  keeps  offering,  which  he  says 
he  has  offered  again  and  again  and  again, 
he  says: 

I  am  willing  to  accept  a  wiiidfaU  profits  tax 
Hud  I  want  a  plowback  provision,  and  then  I 
want  to  rebate  some  of  this  excess  profits  tax 
that  the  United  States  takes  in  to  the  poor 
people  who  are  having  to  pay  it. 

First  of  all,  can  anybody  conceive  of 
this  onerous  two-tiered  pricing  system 
being  more  convoluted  than  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  windfall  profits  tax 
and  a  rebate  provision  and  a  plowback? 
Can  anybody  here  conjure  up  what  the 


administrative  expense  of  it  is,  to  say 
nothing  about  how  equitable  it  will  be? 
The  money  is  going  to  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  and  it  is 
going  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  These  are 
the  excess  profits  they  are  going  to  make 
starting  tomorrow,  $12  billion  annually. 
We  are  going  to  put  an  excess  profits  tax 
on  that  amount. 

But  let  me  tell  you  that  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  What  about  the  other  bil- 
lions of  dollars  the  consumer  is  going 
to  pay  in  increased  airline  fares,  in- 
creased food  costs?  What  about  the  poor 
farmer  who  is  going  to  ripped  off  un- 
mercifully, and  already  is  paying  two  or 
three  times  for  fertilizer  what  he  was 
paying  2  years  ago;  what  is  the  excess 
profits   tax  to  take  care  of  him? 

All  this  does  is  to  put  it  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  out  of  the  consumers' 
pockets. 

This  is  the  compromise  the  President 
has  continued  to  offer  this  body  again 
and  again  and  again  and  I  say  it  is 
not  acceptable  to  me  personally. 

During  this  whole  debate  I  have  not 
impugned  the  motives  of  a  single  person 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  they  have  a 
right  to  think  or  say  what  they  want  to. 
But  my  honest  belief  is  that  this  has  to 
be  construed,  if  we  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  this  afternoon,  that  it  is  an 
outrageous  breach  of  faith  with  the 
American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend,  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  hypotliesized  what  would 
happen  if  we  sustain  the  President's 
veto. 

The  first  thing  that  would  happen  is 
that  we  will  be  sending  a  message  around 
the  world  that  we  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  own  supplies  and  that 
we  want  to  price  our  own  supplies  in  a 
free  market. 

When  I  was  recently  in  the  North  Sea 
area  talking  with  people,  representatives 
of  the  free  world  countries  from  all  over 
the  world,  they  could  not  understand 
why  we  did  not  take  aggressive  leader- 
ship in  sending  messages  to  the  OPEC 
coimtries  that  we  are  dissatisfied,  that 
we  do  not  like  the  high  prices. 

There  really  is  no  energy  plan  that  I 
see  advanced  by  the  majority  party. 
There  is  a  plan  to  keep  prices  controlled, 
to  keep  prices  low  and  to  deal  with  the 
so-called  obscene  profits,  to  reduce  the 
profits.  But  as  far  as  keeping  prices  low, 
this  is  self-defeating  as  was  brought  out 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  be- 
cause we  do  not  totally  control  the  prices. 
The  OPEC  countries  receive  more  lev- 
erage to  control  prices  when  we  produce 
less  and  import  more.  Then  we  end  up 
paying,  totally,  a  higher  price. 

As  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned,  which 
the  Senator  mentioned,  this  gives  them 
less  opportunity  to  have  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  in  this  country  because  they 


will  not  have  a  greater  share  of  the  avail- 
able energy. 

We  need  to  look,  I  think,  at  the  basic 
problem  of  our  short  supply  and  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  it.  Tlie  best  way  to 
take  a  big  stop  today  is  to  .sustain  tlie 
President's  veto,  because  this  would  open 
up  the  oi^portunity  for  increased  drilling 
and  exploration,  the  chance  to  develop 
our  own  sunplies. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  perhaps  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  mentioned  the  advantages  and 
the  option  of  utiHr.ing  other  r»ations'  re- 
serves and  saving  our  own. 

Ml.  BUMPERS  Will  the  Senator  yield 
ff.r  a  question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  certainly  will 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  that  a  producer  or  an 
explorer  is  going  to  get  for  oil  he  finds 
after  today  if  the  President's  veto  is  sus- 
tained, what  is  the  difference  in  the  price 
for  a  barrel  of  oil  he  finds  after  today 
and  the  price  for  a  barrel  he  finds  today 
V  hile  controls  are  still  on? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  not  the  right 
question  to  a.sk,  but  I  will  answer  the 
question. 

The  price  is  the  same.  But  the  Sena- 
tor is  not  asking  the  right  question.  The 
right  question  is,  how  can  we  increase  the 
incentive  to  find  more  oil. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  my  very  point, 
how  much  more  incentive  will  he  have? 

He  can  charge  any  price  the  traffic 
V,  ill  bear  right  now  for  any  oil  he  finds. 
If  that  is  enough,  how  can  we  increase 
it  by  decontrol,  because  he  will  still  be 
able  only  to  charge  what  the  traffic  will 
bear  after  decontrols? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows,  tliis  business  is  not  like 
manufacturing.  The  person  who  is  going 
to  wildcat  does  not  know  if  he  is  goin>; 
to  receive  any  price  for  any  oil,  because 
he  does  not  know  if  he  is  going  to  find 
any.  He  knows,  if  he  follows  statistics, 
that  only  1  out  of  8  to  10  wells  drilled  in 
wildcatting  will  make  a  discovery.  There- 
fore, obviously,  he  has  to  have  a  drilling 
program  incorporating  a  number  of 
wells,  based  on  revenues  he  can  cou'it 
on.  income  coming  from  production,  not 
just  from  the  prospects  of  drilling  a 
well. 

He  could  not  get  the  financing.  He 
could  not  go  to  a  bank  and  say: 

I  have  a  very  good  geological  prospect 
here.  If  I  am  successful  I  will  get  a  good 
p  loe.  and  if  1'.  is  productive  it  will  pay  oui 

The  bank  would  not  give  him  the 
money,  because  the  chances  are,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  is  basing 
his  drilling  proposition  on  good  geology, 
that  the  well  will  be  dry.  Therefore,  it 
takes  more  than  just  the  prospect  of  an 
adequate  price.  It  takes  enough  money  in 
order  for,  collectively,  all  the  drilling  op- 
erations in  this  country  to  find  enouj^li 
oil. 

We  are  drilling  and  operating  about 
one-third  of  the  wells  we  need  to  operate 
in  order  to  be  successful. 

I  started  to  raise  the  question  about 
the  option  of  saving  our  energy  and 
utilizing  some  other  countries. 

The  problem  with  this,  of  course,  is 
that  we  do  not  develop  our  own  so  we  do 
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not  have  It  readily  available 
the  process  we  have  become 
dependent,  which  has  a  very 
alty.  It  has  a  penalty  of  high 
low  supplies,  greater  dependenty 
finally  we  get  down  to  a  matter 
tional  security. 

I  would  like  to  mention 
other  thing  that  bothers  me  ver: ' 
There  have  been  accusations  maqe 
high  profits,  "obscene"  profits. 

I  do  not  think  these  accu-satiojis 
been  proved.  Yesterday,  at  our 
we  had  a  very  enlightening 
from  the  chairman  about  the 
more  domestic  energy.  At  the 
were  marking  up  a  bill,  the  Nati 
ergy  Mobilization  Act,  which  hi 
the  last  of  his  important  energy 
brought  out  the  fact  that  one 
reasons  for  this  bill  is  that  ther^ 
enough  drilling,  that  there  is  not 
capital,  and  that  we  need  to 
Federal  Government  in  the  enerfy 
ness  in  order  to  do  the  drilling 
necessary. 

Well,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he  is 
it  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand, 
cates  controlling  prices,  reducing 
which  of  course  makes  it 
free  enterprise  to  do  the  amount 
Ing  that  is  necessary.  Then,  on 
hand,  to  open  up  the  door  for  t 
eral  Government,  because  there 
for  more  capital  to  do  the 
drilling  that  is  necessary. 

This  is  clearly  inconsistent 
manipulation  of  the  facts  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of 
the  oil  industry. 

I  think  this  would  be  a 
cause    I    think    that    this 
would  deliver  oil  just  as 
successfully  as  it  delivers  the 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator 
a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  yield 
Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  For  two  quick 

Mr.  FANNIN.  On  his  own  time, 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator 
a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield   to 
a  tor. 

Mr.   FORD.   How   many 
proprietors  are  there  in  the 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not 
number  offhand.  We  have  a 

Mr.  FORD.  How  many  major 
are  there  in  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  have  a 

Mr.   FORD.   How  many   in 
does  the  Senator  know? 

Mr.   BARTLETT.   I   actually 
know  the  number. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  does 
the  number  of  major  refiners;  66 
that.  The  Senator  does  not 
many  major  refiners,  and  what 
do  to  the  independent  refiners 
homa? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  say  w 
will  do.  The  interesting  thing  is 
Americans  beheve  the  idea  tha 
nating  controls  will  help  the 
really,  eliminating  controls  will 
consumers.  Some  companies 
joyed  large  subsidies,  at  the 
expense. 
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Amerada  Hess,  for  example,  had  a  sub- 
sidy, $147  million  in  8  months.  Also,  Koch 
Industries  has  benefited  substantially. 

But  fortunately  these  two  companies 
are  now  saying  they  do  not  like  controls, 
because  the  consumers  are  paying  more. 
They  courageously  placed  a  big  adver- 
tisement to  this  effect  in  several  major 
papers. 

TJie  problem  with  this  bill  is  that  some 
major  companies  receive  benefits.  There 
are  some  independents  receiving  benefits 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  and 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  inde- 
pendents who  may  need  some  help. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  knows  very 
well  the  independents  are  going  to  be 
less  and  less  and  the  majors  stronger 
and  stronger.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
asked  a  question,  how  rnucli  more  per 
barrel  if  we  su.stain  the  veto  today  will 
the  driller  receive  tomorrow  than  he  is 
receiving  today,  and  the  Senator  stated 
none,  but  the  President  is  saying  to  take 
90  percent,  a  90-percent-windfall  profit 
av.ay  from  that  individual,  and  does  not 
that  very  fact  indicate  that  we  are  tak- 
ing away  incentive? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  v.'indfall  profits  taking  away 
incentive? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  talking  about  having 
money  to  drill,  when  the  President  is  say- 
ing, take  away  90  percent  of  that,  does 
that   not   take   away   incentive? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  question,  but  if  the  ques- 
tion is,  do  I  favor  the  windfall  profits 
tax,  I  do  not,  and  I  think  if  we  do  have 
one  we  should  have  100-percent  plow- 
back. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  not  in  favor 
of  windfall  profits  tax? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No,  because  I  do  not 
think  there  is  need  for  one. 

There  has  been  a  survey  made  tliat 
showed  for  the  30  companies  that  are 
followed  by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  tliat 
they  are  investing  for  exploration,  drill- 
ing, and  all  the  rest  more  than  their 
profits. 

Mr.  FORD.  Then  the  Senator  is  against 
a  windfall  profits  tax? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary hiquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains for  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  yield  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  existing 
program  does  subsidize.  This  program, 
which  is  a  controlled  program,  was  not 
put  there  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing 
the  small  refiners,  but  it  does.  It  was 
not  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  small  retailers,  but  it  has  that 
efifect.  I  can  understand  their  concern. 
I  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Zarb  yesterday. 
He  assured  me  that  this  administration 
would  do  everything  in  its  power  to  con- 
tinue those  subsidies  as  long  as  they 
can  be  justified.  The  administration 
favored  a  3-year  phaseout  bill. 

While  sitting  here  I  just  received  a 
letter  a  few  minutes  ago,  signed  by  the 


Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bear- 
ing out  Mr.  Zarb's  comment.  To  assure 
competition  and  avoid  a  sudden  adverse 
impact  on  small  refiners,  the  administra- 
tion requests  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  continue  these  subsidies  and  that  they 
gradually  be  phased  out  over  3  years 
which,  of  course,  is  ths  period  during 
which  the  administration  favors  phasing 
out  the  controls. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Zarb  told  me  that  the 
administration  is  going  to  recommend 
legislation  similar  to  that  which  was  en- 
acted for  the  independent  automobile 
dealers.  It  would  prevent  the  small  in- 
dependent retailers  from  being  adversely 
affected  by  losing  the  subsidies  they  en- 
joy as  a  result  of  this  control  program. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  administration 
approves  of  the  legislation  recommended 
by  the  Finance  Committee  for  tax  on  any 
windfall  profits  that  might  be  made  out 
of  this  situation.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
is  the  case. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  had  our  conunittee  analyze 
these  very  astronomical  so-called  costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  1 
more  minute? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  so-called  $26  billion  impact  of 
decontrol. 

We  find,  like  anytioing  else,  when  you 
use  the  computer  the  answer  is  no  better 
than  tlie  assumptions  you  cranked  into 
it.  The  assumption  was  that  the  $2  im- 
port fee  was  going  to  remain,  a  very  im- 
portant fact.  If  you  eliminate  that,  and 
if  you  take  into  effect  certain  other 
things — such  as  the  fact  that  a  lot  of 
natui-al  gas  is  under  control  and  would 
remain  so — tliis  $26  billion  figure  reduces 
down  to  $7.85  billion. 

I  shall  put  this  in  the  Record. 

Those  figui'es  are  badly  in  error  be- 
cause their  assumptions  are  badly  in  er- 
ror. For  example,  their  assumptions  as- 
sume that  tlie  $2  a  barrel  import  tax 
would  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tiie  Record  tlie 
letter  I  have  mentioned  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  and  the  re- 
vised analysis  by  the  LibraiT  of  Congress 
on  the  impact  of  decontrol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  the  TaEAStmT, 

Washington^   D.C.,   Septejnber  10.  1973. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 

Chairman,  Finance  Committee,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Should  the  Senate 
vote  today  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
of  S.  1849,  price  controls  will  not  be  re- 
imposed.  While  the  President  has  Indicated 
that  he  would  still  attempt  to  compromise 
on  a  phased  plan,  a  wlndfaU  profits  tax 
will  be  necessary  if  this  effort  faUs. 

In  the  event  this  occurs,  we  believe  assist- 
ance should  be  provided  to  small  farmers 
and  Independent  refiners  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion to  a  free  market. 

farmers 

Farmers  are  faced  with  rising  production 
costs  generally  and  fuels  represent  about 
three  percent  of  the  cost  of  farming. 


To  reduce  any  added  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  food,  the  Administration  requests 
that  a  direct  tax  rebate  be  provided  on  the 
increased  price  of  gasoline  and  diesel  oil  as 
a  result  of  decontrol. 

The  rebate,  which  would  amount  to  about 
six  cents  per  gallon,  should  be  aimed  at  the 
smaller  farmer.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  either  a  gross  income  or  a  maximum  re- 
bate limitation. 

While  a  full  rebate  to  all  farmers  could 
cost  about  $450-500  million  annually,  a 
limitation  to  those  that  need  it  the  mosl>— 
small  farmers— could  cut  this  cost  to  $100- 
150  million. 

small  and  independent  REFINE".S 

.SmtiU  and  independent  refiners  have  re- 
ceived some  form  of  protection  since  1359. 

Under  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program 
a  "sliding  scale"  was  used  to  provide  greater 
than  proportionate  shares  of  imports. 

Under  the  Old  Oil  Entitlements  Program, 
provision  was  made  for  a  "small  refiner  bias" 
which  effectively  duplicated  the  maximum 
subsidy  under  the  oil  import  program  (about 
$.74  i)er  barrel  for  refineries  of  less  than 
10,000  barrels  per  day  and  decreasing  to  zero 
for  refineries  greater  than  175,000  B/D). 

To  ensure  competition  and  to  avoid  a  sud- 
den adverse  impact  to  small  refiners,  the 
Administration  requests  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  continue  these  subsidies  and  that 
they  be  gradually  phased  out  over  three 
years. 

Such  protection  could  cost  $225  million  In 
the  first  year. 

Tliese  rebates  shoitld  be  provided  out  of 
the  revenues  collected  from  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax  on  old  oil.  The  basic  approach  of  the 
Finance  Committee's  windfall  profits  tax  is 
acceptable  to  the  Administration.  We  will 
be  happy  to  work  with  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  to  make  the  appropriate  modifications. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  remaining 
revenues  raised  by  the  windfall  profits  tax 
net  of  the  refunds  to  farmers  and  small  re- 
finers be  returned  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  rebates  should  not  exceed  the 
revenues  raised  by  the  tax  and  should  be 
directed  primarily  to  individuals. 

We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view these  proposals  with  you  and  develop 
the  detailed  mechanisms  to  be  used. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  S.  Gardner, 

Acting  Secretary. 


ltSPK(^  OF  DECONTROL  OF  CRUDE  OIL  PRICES 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  Issued,  under  date  of 
August  6,  1975,  a  paper  entitled  "Analysis  of 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Deregulation 
Windfall  Profits  Tax."  This  paper  contains 
several  portions  analyzing  tho  Impact  of  de- 
control on  petroleum  prices,  coal  prices,  and 
unregulated  natural  gas.  It  also  projects  the 
ripple  effect  of  such  price  increases  on  the 
economy.  The  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice was  requested  to  recalculate  the  Impact 
of  decontrol  as.suming  removal  of  the  $2.00 
import  tariff  in  conjunction  with  decontrol 
and  with  certain  modifications  In  their  as- 
sumptions as  to  price  leadership  effect  of 
higher  crude  prices  on  natural  gas  liquids, 
unregulated  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

The  original  and  revised  portions  of  the 
August  6th  paper  are  set  forth  below,  with 
explanation  of  the  requested  modification 
of  assumptions  used  in  the  August  6th 
paper. 

ORIGINAL 

5.1  Status  quo  and  decontrol  costs  for 
crude 

At  this  Juncture,  the  average  crude  cost  is 
composed  of  the  composite  of  controlled  old 
oil.  Imported  crude  and  uncontrolled  do- 
mestic oil.  Our  national  crude  bill  Is  com- 
posed of  these  elements: 


Old  crude  =  5.4  mbd  X  365  X  $5.25 

equals $10.  3b 

"New  crude  =  2.9  mbd  X  365  x  $13.50 

equals 14.3b 

Foreign  crude  =  6.5  mbd  X  365  X  $14.50 

equals  34.4b 

Total 59.0b 

This  $59.0  billion,  divided  by  5.4  billion 
bbls  annual  crude  consumption,  yields  an 
average  crude  price  of  $10.96  bbl. 

Under  immediate  decontrol,  old  oil  would 
by  1976  jump  to  $13.50,  an  hicrease  of  $8.25  ' 
bbl,  equal  to  a  $16.3  billion  escalation  (5.4 
mbd  X  365  /,  $8.25)  in  the  price  of  crude 
and  hence  in  oU  fuel  users  bills.  A  barrel  of 
crude  will  now  cost  $59.0b  plus  $16.3b  at  5.4 
bil.  bbls  equals  $13.94,  a  Jump  of  $2.98  bbl, 
or  $7.1c  per  gallon  of  typical  refined  product. 

This  as.sumes  a  one-for-one  crude  cost 
pass  through  to  refined  production.  In  any 
case,  consumers  will  be  paying  $16.3  billion 
more  annually  for  the  same  amount  of  crude. 

Source:  Lib.  Cong.  CRS  August  6  .Study. 

REVISION 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  was  re- 
quested to  recalculate  the  increase  in  the 
average  crude  price  if  it  is  assumed  that 
there  is  decontrol  accompanied  by  removal  of 
the  $2.00  tariff,  and  also  assuming  there  is  a 
decline  m  production  of  "old"  crude  of 
300,000,  bd  in  1976.  (See  note  below) 

Our  national  crude  bill  for  1976  is  com- 
posed of  these  elements,  assuming  continua- 
tion of  controls,  and  the  $2.00  tariff,  but 
assuming  a  reduction  of  "old"  crude  by 
300,000  barrels  per  day  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  foreign  crude  by  300,000/bd : 

old  crude  =  5.1  mbd  X  366  X  $5.25 
equals  $9.  8b 

"new"  crude  =  2.8  mbd  X  366  X  $13.50 
equals  14.3b 

foreign  crude =6.8  mbd  X  366  X  $14.50 
equals  36.2b 

Total   60.21) 

This  $60.2  billion,  divided  by  5.4  billion 
bbls  annual  crude  consumption,  yields  an 
average  crude  price  for  1976  before  decontrol 
of  $ll.l5/bbl.  Assuming  decontrol,  and  re- 
moval of  the  $2.00  tariff,  our  national  crude 
bill  for  1976  is  composed  of  these  elements: 

Old  crude  =  5.1  mbd  X  366  X  $12.00 

equals $22.  4b 

"New"  crude  =  2.9  mbd    x    366    X 

$12.00    equals 12.7b 

Foreign  crude  =  6.8  mbd   x   366   X 

$12.50    equals 31.1b 

Total 66.2b 

This  $66.2  billion  yields  an  average  crude 
price,  after  decontrol  and  removal  of  the 
$2.00  tariff,  of  $12.26/bbl,  a  Jump  of  $1.11/ 
bbl,  or  an  increase  of  2.6  cents  per  gallon 
of  typical  refined  product.  As  in  the  August 
6  study,  this  assumes  a  one-for-one  crude 
cost  pass  through  to  refined  production.  In 
any  case,  consumers  will  be  paying  $6.0  bil- 
lion more  annually  for  the  amount  of  crude, 
assuming  decontrol  accompanied  by  removal 
of  the  $2.00  tariff. 

Source:  Library  of  Congress  Congressional 
Research  Service  calculations,  based  on  Com- 
mittee staff  assvimptlons  stated  above. 

Note:  Basis  for  application  of  300,000  bd 
decline  rate  to  1976. 

Since  recent  estimates  indicate  the  decline 
rate  in  old  oil  is  about  500,000  bd  per  year, 
it  is  reasonable  to  apply  a  300.000  bd  decline 
to  1976.  Source:  Finance  Committee  Hear- 
ings on  H.R.  6860,  July  14,  1975,  p.  441; 
Hearings  before  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  of  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  on  July  28,  1975,  page  1 
of  PEA  analysis  "The  Economic  Impact  of 
the  President's  39  Month  Decontrol  Pro- 
posal." 


ORIGINAL 

4.0  A  role  for  natural  gas  liquids 

NGL  production  is  assumed  to  stay  con- 
stant at  its  current  1 .6  mbd  production  level 
throughout  this  analysis  time  frame. 

We  have  also  assumed  that  price  Increases 
will  average  $S  per  barrel,  increasing  from 
roughly  the  present  $5  area  to  about  $10  per 
barrel  with  decontrol.  This  assumption  Is 
made  In  light  of  very  sparse  and  nonhomo- 
geneous  data  on  current  prices,  and  as  such, 
represents  a  crude  estimate. 
4.1  Producer  revenues  from  NGL  decontrol 

The  gross  revenue  calculation  for  NGL  de- 
control is  1,6  million  barrels  per  day  times 
365  times  $5,  which  yields  $2.9  billion  an- 
mir.Uy  in  producer  revenues  and  consumer 
costs. 

Source;  Lib.  Cong.  CRS  Ai'g.  6  Study. 

REVISION 

Tile  Congressional  Research  Staff  was  re- 
(jiiested  to  recalculate  the  increase  in  pro- 
ducer revenues  from  NGL  decontrol  using  the 
assumption  that  price  increases  in  natural 
gas  liquids  as  a  result  of  decontrol  will  oe 
the  same  as  the  increase  in  the  average  price 
oi  crude  under  decontrol,  or  $1.11  per  barrel 
equivalent.  As  recalculated  the  Increase  in 
producers'  revenues  and  consumer  costs  is 
S650  million  (1.6  million  barrels  per  day 
365  X  $1.11). 

Source:  Calculations  by  Lib.  Cong.  CRS  per 
Committee  staff  assumption. 

Basis  for  Relating  NGL  price  increase  to 
crude  price  increase— FEA  indicates  the  rela- 
tionship of  controlled  and  uncontrolled  nat- 
ural gas  liquids  to  total  domestic  NGL.  while 
complicated,  is  approximately  the  same  as 
tlie  relationship  of  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled crude  to  total  domestic  crude  and 
should  have  a  parallel  price  increase  on  de- 
control. 

Or.ICINAL 

5.2  Effect  of  decontrol  on  intrastate  natural 
gas 

Oil  fuels  price  leadership  can  be  expected 
to  steadily  escalate  unregulated  natural  gas 
to  a  new  Btu  parity  level  with  average  priced 
crude  based  fuels.  Assumptions  here  are: 

11  bil.  mcf/year  in  unregulated  gas  sales: 

A  gas/oil  Btu  equivalence  rate  of  1  mcf  =  17 
hbl:  and 

30',i  of  gas  is  sold  under  contracts  which 
prohibit  price  hikes. 

Hence  we  can  calculate  that  decontrol  will 
increase  the  cost  of  natural  gas  by  $3.9  billion 
yearly  (70';  Xllb  Mcf  X.17x$2.98). 

Source:  Lib.  Cong.  CRS  Aug.  6  Study. 

REVISION 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  was 
requested  to  recalculate  the  effect  of  decon- 
trol on  Intrastate  natural  gas  using  the  as- 
sumption that  only  40 'o  of  unregulated 
natural  gas  sales  are  affected  by  price  leader- 
ship of  oU  fuels  and  that  tinregulated  natural 
gas  sales  are  7.3  bil.  mcf/year.  Under  these 
assumptions  decontrol  wUl  increase  the  cost 
of  natural  gas  by  $0.6  billion  yearly  (40';  x 
7.3b  Mcf  >-.17x $1.11). 

Source:  Calculations  by  Lib.  of  Cong.  CRS, 
based  on  Finance   Committee  assumptions. 

Basis  of  40%  assumption:  1)  30 ^r  of  in- 
trastate gas  Is  sold  under  contracts  pro- 
hibiting price  hikes;  2)  gas  In  hitrastate 
sales  is  affected  only  by  competitive  condi- 
tions in  the  state  where  it  is  produced,  evi- 
denced by  new  contracts  executed  at  prices 
substantially  below  the  average  price  of 
crude  measured  by  equivalent  BTUs;  3) 
natural  gas  used  by  utilities  and  heavy  in- 
dustry competes  primarily  with  No.  6  resid- 
ual oil,  which  oil  is  already  priced  at  or 
near  the  world  market  price  and  should  ex- 
perience very  Uttle  price  Increase  with  de- 
control; 4)  residential  and  small  commer- 
cial sales  of  gas  are  subject  to  State  regu- 
lation; and  5)   the  1973  increase  In  price  of 
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crude  had  limited  Impact  on  Intrastate  gas 
sales  prices. 

Basis  of  7.3  bll.  mcf  total  for 
sales:  The  Federal  Power  Comfilsslon 
release    No.    21466,    June    6 
total    regulated     gas     (Includijig 
amount  of  unregulated  gas) 
mcf  for  1974  and  declining, 
unregulated  natiiral   gas  is  atjout 
total  natural  gas  production  ij 
bll.  mcf. 

OFICIN.VL 

5J  Effect  of  decontrol  c 

A  similar  calculation  Is  in  c 
as  has  been  performed  for  gn 
parameters  at  work  here  are: 

600  mil.  ton  yc.^r  in 
sumption: 

4  to  1  Btu  parity  rate  with 
coal     4  barrels  of  heavy  oil  I\ 

Because  coal  is  an  inferior 
because  of  the  action  of  long 
this  Btu  convergence  process 
60%    effective   in    1976. 

The  oU  price  eCect  on  coal 
culated  therefore  as  $3.6  billi 
tons  X  4  X  50' c    X  $2.98). 

Source:  Lib.  Coug.  CRS  A'.ig 
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REVISION 
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The   Congressional  Research 
requested  to  recalculate  the  etl*ct 
trol  on  coal  prices,   us.ng  the 
that  only  25%   of  coal  sales  ar 
oil  fuels  price  decontrol.  Using 
tlon,  decontrol  will  Increase  nu 
by  $0.6  billion  yearly  (25%  X 
4X$l.ll). 

Source:  Lib.  Cong.  CRS  calci 
on   Finance   Committee   Staff 

Basis  of  25%   assumption: 
of  coal  used  by  utilities  Is  un*r 
contracts   (Source:   Federal  Po\ 
slon  news  release  No.  21621,  Auj  \ist 
2)  Coal  used  by  general  industi^ 
under  long  term  contracts;  3) 
coking   Is   not   competitive    wi 
prices   because   of   Its   special 
coal  used  as  Industrial  fuel 
marlly  with  No.  6  residual  oil 
ready  priced  at  or  nesir  the 
price  and  should  experience  little 
rise  with  decontrol. 
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5.4  Cost  consolidatu  n 
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The  aggregate  price  Increases 
nal  August  6th  analysis,  and  pe 
based  on  removal  of  the  $2  ' 
modification  of  price  increase  infcact 
unregulated  natural  gas  and 
follows : 

August  6th  Analy  iis    Revision 

Crude  oil $16.3  bU,        $6.0    bll. 

Natural  gas 3.9  bll.  .6    bU. 

Coal  3.6  bU,  .6    bll. 

NGL 2Ja  bUj  .65  bU. 


Total $26.7  bil 


These   amounts   are   the   anjiual 
fuel  Increases  to  consumers  In 
full    year   In    which    aU    decorltrol 
are  felt.  Quite  obviously,  removi  1 
tariff  and  more  reasonable  as: 
to   Impact  of  crude   oil   price 
prices  of  related  products  results 
more  limited  Impact  of  decontrol 
under  Para.  5.1,  there  is  an 
cents  per  gallon  of  typical 
upon   decontrol,   using  the 
the  Library  of  Congress 
search  Service  in  the  August  6th 
only  2.6  cents  a  gallon 
products  under  the  assumption  i 
slon.   (Calculations  by  Library 
CRS  in  both  cases. ) 

The  aggregate  Increase  of  $2d.7  billion  tm^ 
der  the  Augiist  6th  analysis  ilrectly  adds 
over  1 V2  percentage  points  to  t  le  price  level 
of  a  $1.6  trillion  GNP,  which  Is  amplified, 
using  a  50%  ripple  effect,  to  $4(  .05  billion,  or 
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2V2  percentage  points  of  Inflation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  aggregate  Increase  of  $7.85 
billion  under  the  Revision  directly  adds  less 
than  half  a  percentage  point  to  the  price 
level  of  a  $1.6  trUllon  GNP.  which  Is  ampli- 
fied using  a  50%  ripple  effect,  to  11.7  biUion, 
or  a'oout  ^^ths  of  a  percentage  point  of  in- 
flation. These  do  not  take  into  account  the 
Impact  of  tax  rebates  imder  a  windfall  profits 
tax. 

Th'?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S?n- 

atopo  time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Will   the  Senator 

yield  for  the  purpose  of  my  asking  some 

questions? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  veto  of  the 
Pro.'?ident  is  upheld,  what  will  happen  to 
thf  airlines? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Ignatius  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inralor  Affairs  about  a  week  ago  that 
this  would  cost  about  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  that  mean 
the  elimination  of  some  routes? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  would  undoubtedly 
eliminate  some. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  it  mean  the 
laving  off  of  employees? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  40,000  employees 
would  be  discharged. 

Mr.  P.Lf^NSFIELD.  What  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  independent  refiners,  if  the 
veto  is  upheld,  especially  along  the 
northern  tier,  who  depend  upon  the  ma- 
jors for  what  they  get? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  All  of  them,  as  well 
as  the  executive  secretary,  testified  that 
they  expected  to  be  eliminated  in  the 
next  few  months.  It  is  not  only  that,  but 
the  trend  would  be  so  irreversible,  once 
decontrol  goes  into  effect,  and  the  ad- 
verse effect  on  them  would  be  so  dev- 
astating that  before  the  Congress  could 
really  realize  what  happened  to  them, 
they  would  be  out  of  business  before  we 
could  rectify  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Wliat  about  the 
marketers,  the  service  station  operators? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  had  one  gentle- 
man who  displayed  two  leases,  one  for 
$9,000  a  year  and  next  year's  lease  for 
$18,000  a  year,  plus  what  he  said  was 
unbelievable  pressure  to  sell  more  gaso- 
line. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  FEA 
posted  price  on  gasoline  at  the  momci.t? 
Does  the  Senator  have  any  idea? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  59  cents. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  have  gone 
to  the  wrong  station  because  premium 
was  67.9  cents  and  ordinary  gas  was  64.7. 
They  were  both  FEA  posted  prices.  What 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  price  of  gaso- 
line if  the  veto  of  the  President  Is  up- 
held? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Nobody  can  answer 
that.  The  President  keeps  talking  about 
3   cents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  going  up  or 
down? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  going  up.  Most 
estimates  are  that  it  will  go  up  at  least 
7  cents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  OPEC  countries 
are  meeting  on  the  24th  of  this  month. 
When  they  met  last  spring  they  said  at 
their  fall  meeting,  the  one  coming  up, 
they  were  going  to  consider  raising  prices 
by  approximately  one-third.  What  will 


that  do  to  the  price  structure  for  the 
ordinary  working  person? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  could  not  say  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  I  can  say  that  the 
price  of  domestic  production  will  rise 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  tlie  Senator. 
I  hope  we  understand  the  economic  facts 
of  life.  Too  many  Members  on  the  other 
,<?ide  have  said  they  are  not  in  favor  of 
abrupt  decontrol  but  they  want  to  sup- 
port tlie  President  and  they  will  vote 
to  uphold  the  veto.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  indicated  that  we  were  spending 
too  much  time  and  energy  looking  toward 
the  next  Presidential  election. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  spent  an  awfiil 
lot  of  time  en  energy  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve every  er.c)  ary  bill  has  been  reported 
out  except  tiie  one  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  started 
to  mark  up  on  yesterday,  creating  an 
energy  production  board. 

The  trouble  is  tliat  we  have  passed  six 
or  r,even  bills  of  major  significance  in  tlie 
energy  field,  but  they  are  lying  fallow 
in  the  House.  We  are  caught  up  vath  it. 
We  have  a  program.  We  want  a  little 
more  time.  The  way  to  get  enough  time 
is  to  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
jield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Ann  Wray  of  my  staff  and 
Mprk  Schneider  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dui'- 
ing  the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  one  question, 
and  if  any  of  those  who  will  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  would  like 
to  answer  it  on  their  time,  I  would  be 
happy  for  them  to  do  so. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  we  have 
enjoyed  an  international  trade  balance. 
It  runs  perhaps  as  high  as  $2  billion 
during  the  first  8  months  of  this  year. 

After  decontrol,  if  all  domestic  pro- 
duction rises  to  the  OPEC  price,  which 
it  certainly  will,  anu  continues  to  meet 
the  OPEC  price,  and  we  still  can  main- 
tain a  balance  of  payments  favorable 
to  the  United  States,  why  should  we 
not  buy  OPEC  oil?  Any  other  policy  is 
really  a  drain-America-first  policy.  Is  It 
not,  as  long  as  it  is  all  at  the  same  price? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  George  Jett 
and  Bruce  Thompson  of  my  staff  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing t'ne  consideration  of  the  energy  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  am  addressing  this  Chamber  this 
afternoon  on  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  S.  1849  should  be  sus- 
tained or  overriden.  I  had  hoped  that 
a  compromise  solution  to  extension  of 
price  controls  could  be  accepted  earlier 
this  week  to  avoid  this  confrontation. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  sustain  President 
Ford's  veto.  However,  I  do  not  support 
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Immediate  and  total  decontrol  of  oil 
prices.  And  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  this  position. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  immediate 
and  total  decontrol  of  all  oil  prices 
could  have  an  unacceptable  inflationary 
impact  on  our  already  struggling  econ- 
omy and  would  threaten  thousands  of 
jobs  when  unemployment  already 
totals  9  millions  of  Americans.  This  re- 
.sult  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs  and  it 
is  apparent  from  his  veto  message  that 
the  President  shares  my  concerns  and 
seeks  a  short  extenion  period  for  price 
controls  to  work  out  the  framework  of 
a  phasein  price  decontrol  policy. 

After  our  vote  on  S.  1849,  I  will  move 
for  immediate  action  on  my  proposal  to 
extend  controls  for  a  "45-day  cooling 
off  period"  if  the  President's  veto  is 
sustained.  At  this  time  30  Senators 
have  joined  in  support  of  this  compro- 
mise and  I  am  confident  it  will  have  the 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  ar.d  the  House. 
A  6-month  extension  in  my  view  is 
too  long.  It  will  not  move  us  towoj-d  the 
goal  I  beUeve  a  great  majority  of  us 
seek — a  viable  compromLse  energy  plan 
which  stops  our  heavy  reliance  on  high- 
priced  foreign  oil  and  increases  our  do- 
mestic production  of  energy. 

It  is  clear  from  the  last  8  months  of 
confrontation  that  no  acceptable  solu- 
tions will  be  forthcoming  until  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  can  establish  a 
common  ground  for  agreement  on  energy. 
We  were  close  to  this  result  before  our 
August  recess  and  what  is  needed  is  a 
short  period  to  pull  together  the  key 
elements  of  compromise  being  consid- 
ered at  that  time. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  beUeve  the  American 
people  are  looking  to  the  Congress  for 
action  now  on  drawing  the  various  points 
of  view  together  on  a  national  energy 
plan.  I  believe  the  first  step  is  to  reach 
compromise  on  a  short  interim  extension 
of  price  controls  which  will  convince 
the  American  public  of  oiu-  resolve  to 
work  this  out  quickly.  It  will  also  prove 
to  OPEC  that  our  decisions  are  not  dic- 
tated by  their  leadership  but  by  what  we 
know  to  be  th_i  best  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  9,  1975 
entitled  "And  One  to  Sustain."  The  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 

President  Ford's  Indicated  willingness  to 
accept  a  45-day  extension  of  oil  price  con- 
trols removes  any  compelling  reason  for  the 
benate  to  vote  tomorrow  to  override  his 
veto  of  continued  controls.  The  national 
mterest  in  fashioning  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  energy  conservation  and  develOD- 
ment  will  best  be  served  if  Congress  uses  the 
proposed  extension  to  cooperate  with  the 
White  House  in  a  gradual  phase-out  of  con- 
trols, coupled  With  a  dependable  plan  for  re- 
ducing  United  States  dependence  on  im- 
ported  petroleum. 

fa^'^ffJ.^";'*!,'^'  ^°"^  °^  *^«  evidence  thus 
far  suggests  that  the  dominant  Democrats 
m  Congress— and  most  Republicans  as  well— 
otf^'lr^  fundamental  approach  to  saving 
oU  such  as  sharply  higher  taxes  or  ratlon- 
n^!»^"  °°  politically  dangerous.  Their  pro- 
fi?ntt  ^"'"°'°"*''  extension  of  controls  is 
simply  an  evasion  of  responsibility,  au 
jenr  long  the  Capitol  Hill  leaders  have  been 
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asking  for  "Just  a  little  more  time"  in  which 
to  come  up  with  a  program  their  members 
will  support.  The  45-day  truce  repre!=ents  yet 
another  test  of  their  slncerltv. 


As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  President's  veto  is  sustained,  later 
this  afternoon  I  intend  to  se»;k  the  au- 
thority to  bring  up  my  bill  to  provide  a 
45-day  extension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
mentary  inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  the  time  situ- 
ation? 

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  uiinutes  to  the 
Cenator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  cen- 
tial  issue  here,  I  think,  is  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  is  going  to  try  to 
achieve  as  great  a  degree  of  divorcement 
from  dependence  on  foreign  sources  as 
possible.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the 
OPEC  countiles  make  an  enormous  profit 
on  the  oil  tliat  they  sell.  It  probably,  on 
the  average,  costs  them  50  cents  a  barrel 
to  produce  it.  but  it  costs  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  than  that  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  is,  are  we  gouig  to  give 
the  money  to  the  Arabs,  or  to  American 
workers  and  American  industiy? 

It  is  said  that  perhaps  OPEC  will  raise 
Its  price.  That  is  aU  the  more  reason  for 
us  to  free  up  the  price  of  oil  in  this  coun- 
try. It  would  bring  us  upward  of  750  000 
additional  barrels  a  day.  Why?  Because 
through  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery' 
you  cannot  produce  oil  for  $3.25  a  barrel! 
The  problem  is  that  our  friends  in  the 
consuming  States  years  ago  locked  them- 
selves into  a  poliUcal  position  that  is  now 
economically  untenable,   and   they  feel 
unable  to  back  down  from  it.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  impassioned  speeches  here 
today  that  I  am  sui-e  impressed  the  gal- 
leries, but  I  say  to  tlie  Senate,  if  you  want 
to  tliink  in  terms  of  long-term  stability 
of  price,  if  you  want  to  deliver  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  bondage  of  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  oU  barons,  you  had  better 
free  up  the  American  oil  industry. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  stuff  about  ma- 
jor oil  company  profits.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  oU  found  and  produced  in  this  coun- 
try is  produced  by  independents.  They 
sell  it  to  the  major  oil  companies. 

The  only  thing  this  Congress  has  done 
in  the  way  of  significant  oil  legislation 
has  been  to  kill  the  depletion  allowance 
and  when  we  did  that,  we  sent  American 
drilling  activity  into  a  decline. 

If  you  want  to  become  dependent  on 
external  sources,  maybe  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Oklahoma  could  secede  from 
the  Union  and  join  OPEC,  because  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  you  are  doing  is 
saying,  "We  are  going  to  pillage  your  re- 
sources at  a  price  we  choose  to  pay." 

I  heard  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
make  a  very  impassioned  speech.  Is  he 
willing  to  have  refineries  in  his  State' 
Is  he  « iUing  to  have  drilling  offshore  In 
his  State? 

I  submit  that  tlie  Northeast  has  not 
faced  up  to  the  need  for  increased  do- 
mestic production.  They  refuse  to  have 


refineries,  and  they  refuse  to  have  drill- 
ing off  their  shores.  They  insist  that  we 
in  the  Southwest  take  the  risk  of  pollu- 
tion and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  sell  oil 
and  gas  to  them  at  a  price  they  choose 
to  pay. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  No.  I  will  not  yield 
Mr.    PASTORE.    The   Senator   men- 
tioned my  name. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  merely  responding 
to  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  an  answer  for 
the  Senator. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
just  been  said  that  we  must  free  our- 
selves from  the  bondage  of  the  carte!. 
The  issue  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  very  clear.  That  is,  if  the  veto  is 
sustained,  we  will  place  orn-  free  enter- 
prise marketing  system  in  this  comitry 
in  bondage  to  the  OPEC  countries.  That 
is  the  issue.  It  is  very  simple. 

The  only  reason  why  we  have  had 
price  controls  and  fuel  allocation  is  be- 
cause of  C^'EC  and  the  oil  cartel  We 
did  not  put  tliera  on  for  the  sake  of  put- 
ting on  controls.  We  put  those  controls 
on  so  that  the  American  market  price 
wouW  not  be  dictated  by  the  oil  caitel; 
and  our  prices  were  raised  under  the 
law. 

The  facts  aie — and  they  are  very  clear 
on  this  point^that  the  President  has 
full  authority  under  Uie  law  as  it  existed 
up  until  August  31  to  increase  the  price 
of  oil  without  coming  to  Congress,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  decontrol  it.  The 
hitch  is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  unable  or  has  not  seen  fit  to  test 
his  own  regulations.  His  own  regulations 
require  that  if  he  increases  the  price  of 
the  old  oil,  he  mtist  justify  it.  The  Presi- 
dent knows  he  cannot  justify  it  under 
these  regulations,  and  he  is  asking  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  turn 
around  and  do  legislatively  that  which 
he  cannot  da  administratively  imder  his 
own  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  issue  is  clear. 
If  we  do  not  override  the  veto,  we  are 
going  to  have  one  of  the  greatest  trans- 
fers of  wealth  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  ever- 
increa.'sing  energy  prices  that  can  only 
serve  to  benefit  a  foreign  cartel  and  ma- 
jor oil  companies.  We  will  assure  our  con- 
tinued vulnerability  to  energy  and  eco- 
nomic blackmail  from  abroad,  and  our 
continued  inability  to  move  the  countr>' 
out  of  the  current  recession  at  home. 
Our  only  choice  is  to  vote  to  oveiTide  this 
veto  now,  this  afternoon. 

In  his  veto  message,  Mr.  Ford  un- 
equivocally states  that  an  extension  of 
price  controls  "would  coet  needed  jobs 
and  dollars."  And  yet,  his  administration 
has  offered  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  document  this  contention.  To  the  con- 
ti-aiy,  even  FEA  estimates  slrow  that  de- 
control will  cost  some  American  workers 
their  jobs.  And  studies  by  the  Con^rres- 
sional  Budget  Office,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, distinguished  independent  econo- 
mists and  several  congressional  commit- 
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tees  point  to  a  sharp  Jump  In 
ment  caused  by  decontrol.  As 
half  million  to  a  million  men 
may  lose  their  Jobs  because 
dent's  veto.  The  decontrol  . 
will  also  force  the  consumer 
sharplj'  upward:  1.3  percent 
2.5  percent  in  1977.  The  hallriark 
administration  is  fast  beconing 
jobs  and  higher  prices." 

Yesterday  the  President  sp(Dke 
lars  as  well  as  jobs.  He  did  no 
these  dollars  would  go  in 
decontrol.  Mr.  President,  let 
myself  to  that  issue  briefly. 

The  major  integrated  oil 
will  realize  staggering  profits 
control.  In  fact,  the  enormous 
industry  received  in  1974  at 
of  the  OPEC  cartel  will  be 
and  even  exceeded  if  price 
lifted.  The  American  consumer 
for  these  profits.  However, 
this  case  rests  squarely,  not 
but  on  the  President  and  the 
of  his  program. 

The  top  seven  oil  producers 
nearly  $8  billion  in  additional 
as  a  direct  result  of  decontrol, 
cause  the  value  of  crude  oil 
and  reserves  to  soar  virtually 
The  top  20  companies  will  . 
billion  from  Mr.  Ford's  veto 
pay?  American  consumers. 

They  should  call  it  a  pocket 
because  that  is  where  it  is 
the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  decontrol 
fewer  American  jobs,  not 
result  in  higher  prices  for 
lower  prices.  To  contend  oth^ise 
gests  one  is  oblivious  to  reahty 
me  of  something  Henry  Adanis 

The   art   of   practical  politics 
the  facts. 
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If  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Ford 
tion's  premiere  practical 

Yesterday's    veto    message 
dressed  the  question  of 

it  is  all  too  clear  that , 

Ford  means  only  how  fast 

energy  prices  should  rise.  Whajt 
compromise  is  this?  And  whai 
solution  to  our  energy  problei  is 
not  expand  petroleum  suppli^ 
the  average  price  of  a  barrel 
crude  oil  has  jiunped  from 
1973  to  over  $8  in  1975.  But 
same  period  domestic  oil 
cllned.  Nor  will  higher  ^..^^ 
ing  by  price — effectively  curtail 
tion.  Gasoline  prices  have  ju 
38  cents  to  60  cents,  nearly  2. 
gallon,  since  1973.  Despite  this 
crease  in  price,  demand  for  , 
summer  was  at  an  all-time 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  at 
why  the  President  came  to 
ratify  the  higher  prices  he 
industry  want.  Mr.  Ford  had 

increase  old  oil  prices 

fore  the  Allocation  Act  expir^ 
have  that  authority  again  if 
overridden. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  act ^ 

that  the  President  promulgate 
tlon  providing  for  the  allocatio  a 
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oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  products 
at  "prices  specified  in — or  determined  in 
a  manner  prescribed  by — such  regula- 
tions." 

The  regulations  President  Nixon  pro- 
mulgated to  implement  this  provision  ex- 
empted new  oil — oil  discovered  after 
May  of  1972— from  all  price  controls. 
They  also  allowed  producers  to  free  one 
barrel  of  old  oil  from  controls  for  each 
barrel  of  new  oil  they  produced  or  dis- 
covered. The  act  itself  exempted  from 
controls  all  oil  produced  from  stripper 
wells. 

Today,  40  percent  of  aU  domestic  oil 
has  been  phased  out  or  exempted  from 
price  controls.  Further  phased  decontrol 
continues  automatically  as  reservoirs  are 
depleted  and  the  production  of  controlled 
old  oil  declines  and  the  production  of  un- 
controlled new  oil  rises.  In  effect,  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  Piesident 
Nixon  will  result  in  phasing  out  price 
controls  for  80  percent  of  all  old  oil  over 
the  next  6  to  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  troubled  that  if 
Congress  sustains  this  veto,  beyond  its 
dire  economic  consequences,  the  public 
and  press  will  be  led  to  the  erroneous  be- 
lief that  the  Nation  possesses  a  national 
energy  policy,  albeit  one  which  rests  al- 
most entirely  on  higher  energy  prices. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  House  now  has  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy bill  before  it;  the  Senate  passed  a 
number  of  major  energy  bills  before  the 
August  recess.  I  fear  that  these  impor- 
tant initiatives  will  be  lost,  and  the  sense 
of  urgency  which  accompanied  their 
passage,  merely  because  the  administra- 
tion has  so  narrowly  confined  enei"gy 
policy  debate  to  the  issue  of  price. 

Mr.  President,  energy  independence 
cannot  be  bought;  it  must  be  won.  This 
will  require  implementation  of  the  kinds 
of  programs  upon  which  the  Congress 
has  worked  long  and  hard:  Expanding 
research  and  development  in  alternate 
energy  sources,  mandating  fuel  economy 
and  conservation  standards,  creating  a 
system  of  strategic  petroleum  reserves 
and  increasing  utilization  of  coal. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  and  to  get  on 
with  these  important  tasks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  has  been  asked,  what  will  hap- 
pen if  such  and  such  takes  place?  I  ask 
again,  what  has  happened? 

We  have  controls.  It  is  that  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  others 
seek  to  continue.  We  have  had  controls 
for  the  past  2  years.  So  the  proper  ques- 
tion is,  what  has  happened  In  the  past  2 
years?  The  airlines:  Curtailments  and 
unemployment.  Unemployment  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  greatest  In 
history,  or  close  to  it.  The  price  of  gaso- 
line soaring.  And  on  and  on. 

What  will  happen?  I  can  only  imagine 
that  what  will  happen  wiU  be  consider- 
ably beyond  the  record  of  this  country 


under  controls.  That  Is  the  record;  tliat 
Is  not  speculation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
that  when  we  were  confronted  with  a 
crisis  as  far  as  price  was  concerned,  we 
had  two  alternatives.  Price  Is  determined 
by  both  supply  and  demand.  We  did  not 
have  the  guts  to  do  anything  about  de- 
mand. We  did  not  do  anything  to  cut 
down  on  consumption. 

The  solution  that  both  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  wanted  was  to  raise 
prices.  Increasing  tariffs  was  originally  a 
Democratic  policy. 

We  are  unwilling  to  do  anything  about 
demand,  but  we  do  have  a  chance  to  go 
ahead  and  do  something  about  supply, 
about  getting  more  of  the  commodity  on 
.stream. 

If  we  do  nothing  about  supply,  if  we  do 
nothing  about  demand,  we  are  stuck  with 
the  situation  we  have  today  and  God 
knows  I  do  not  want  that  for  me  or  my 
kids. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  currently  engaged  In  a  crucial  deci- 
pionmaking  process  which  will  pro- 
foundly affect  our  country's  energy  pol- 
icy. Our  decision  will,  quite  naturally, 
have  far  ranging  effects  on  the  various 
segments  of  our  Nation.  As  we  debate  the 
issue,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  plight  of  the  inde- 
pendent producers,  refiners,  and  retailers. 

As  we  all  are  aware,  the  independent's 
produce  and  retail  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  our  total  petroleum  capacity. 
Without  their  efforts,  our  energy  situa- 
tion would  be  even  less  optimistic.  Tlieir 
plight  illustrates  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  Piesident  Ford's  proposed  gradual 
decontrol  of  oil  prices.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  the  price  controls  have 
badly  hindered  our  country's  drive  for 
energy  independence  and  that  they  must 
be  removed.  At  the  same  time,  the  sud- 
den shock  of  Immediate  decontrol  may 
cause  tremors  that  would  break  apart 
the  financial  structures  of  many  of  the 
independent  companies.  Mr.  Thomas 
Anderson,  executive  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Service  Station  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, advises  me  that  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  dealers  may  get 
caught  in  an  economic  squeeze.  If,  for 
example,  the  average  retail  price  of  gaso- 
line would  rise  slower  than  the  Increased 
cost  of  crude  oil,  independent  dealers 
would  have  greatly  increased  costs  with- 
out the  necessary  concomitant  rise  in 
revenues  to  cover  those  costs.  Otherwise 
the  independent  refiner  faces  the  same 
pressures.  Considering  the  limited  finan- 
cial resources  of  many  of  these  compa- 
nies, it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  months, 
perhaps  weeks  before  the  specter  of  bank- 
ruptcy would  appear. 

Such  a  development  would  increase  our 
unemployment  problems  on  three  differ- 
ent levels.  First  would  be  the  employees 
of  independents  themselves.  Second, 
would  be  the  employees  of  the  Industries 
dependent  upon  the  business  of  the  inde- 
pendents either  at  the  supply  or  the  pro- 
duction end.  Third,  would  be  the  loss  of 
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energy  and  the  concurrent  forced  closing 
of  industries  that  are  starved  for  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  these  real,  economic 
problems  are  too  important  to  be  ignored. 
We  must  move  now  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendent producers,  refiner  and  retailer. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept President  Ford's  realistic  compro- 
mise of  a  gradual  phasscut  cf  oil  con- 
trols. 

I  Additional  statements  submitted  in 
roiinection  with  the  veto  of  S.  1849:) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today 
v.e  face  the  moment  cf  truth  in  the 
year-long  straggle  betv.een  Cons-.?>s  and 
the  President  on  energy  I'.icrs  in  Amer- 
ica. 

A  majority  of  Congress  wants  to  con- 
trol domestic  petroleum  prices.  The  Pres- 
ident wants  to  cut  those  prices  loose.  The 
Senate  must  override  the  President's 
veto  if  the  American  people  are  to  be 
f-pared  unnecessary  and  unfair  increases 
In  petroleum  prices  and  indeed  for  vir- 
tually everything  they  buy. 

We  have  heard  the  arguments  that 
we  do  not  need  to  block  the  President's 
plan  to  decontrol  oil.  Supporters  of  high 
energy  prices  argue  that  if  we  support 
the  veto  of  our  bill  to  continue  price  con- 
ti-ols  on  oil,  the  President  v.-ill  support 
a  45-day  price  control  bill  followed  by 
a  39-month  plan  to  gradually  increase 
oil  costs  to  Arab  price  levels. 

But  what  is  the  President  really  say- 
ing? This  congressional  bill  he  vetoed 
would  have  held  oil  prices  near  their 
present  level  for  6  more  months  while 
we  complete  our  work  on  an  energy  pol- 
icy. The  President  offers  us  an  exten- 
sion of  only  45  days.  With  6  montlis.  I 
believe  we  can  develop  a  policy  which 
meets  our  energy  needs  at  a  much  lower 
cost  to  every  American  than  the  sky's- 
the-limlt  oil  price  policy  the  President 
advocates.  If  we  show  weakness  in  this 
vote  today,  we  will  be  telling  the  Presi- 
dent he  can  have  his  way  on  his  wrong- 
headed  plans  for  a  rapid  escalation  of 
oil  prices. 

The  people  from  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try have  earned  the  reputation  of  "Yan- 
kee traders"  because  they  know  how  to 
make  a  bargain,  and  they  recognize  the 
costs  of  a  bad  one.  We  will  not  have  a 
strong  bargaining  position  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  from  the  President's 
energy  pohcy  if  we  lose  this  vote  today. 
We  need  to  show  the  administration  that 
Congress  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's decontrol  plans. 

We  do  need  a  new  national  energy 
policy,  but  we  need  It  on  terms  which 
protect  the  American  consumer.  The 
President  does  not  offer  such  a  policy. 
Congress  should  reject  his  veto  of  price 
controls.  The  outlines  of  a  reasonable 
energy  plan  are  emerging  in  the  Con- 
gress. But  that  plan  will  never  be  en- 
acted if  we  do  not  send  the  White  House 
a  message  that  we  mean  to  hold  the  line 
on  energy  costs  and  energy  company 
profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
White  paper  on  the  consequences  of 
decontroL 


There  being  no  objection,  ttie  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WmtTE  Papee:  Impact  of  Veto  of  Pbice 
Control  and  Allocation  Authority 

I.ECISLATIVE   SmjATION 

T:ie  Congress  sent  S.  1849  to  the  President 
on  August  28.  1975.  This  legislation,  which 
extcnas  the  petroleum  price  control  and 
allocation  autliority  embodied  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  .\ilocatlon  Act  of  1973, 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  62-29  and 
the  House  by  303-117.  The  price  control  and 
allocation  authority  of  the  Allocation  Act 
expired  on  August  31.  1975.  The  President 
has  repeatedly  announced  his  intention  to 
vel>  any  ext?ns!jn  of  the  Allocation  Act 
u'iless  the  Congress  accepts  an  oil  policy 
v^hlch  Involves  elimination  of  drastic  reduc- 
tion i  •■.  Federal  regul.ition  of  the  oil  Industry 
aTd  an  end  to  price  control.s  over  some 
definite  time  period. 

If  he  wishes  to  do  so,  the  President  must 
transmit  to  the  Congress  his  veto  of  S.  1849 
oi  or  before  niiinlght,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 9.  A  vote  in  t'.'e  Senate  to  overri'ie  the 
veto  of  the  President  is  expected  to  be  the 
fir.-t  order  of  business  foil  jv.  ing  receipt  of 
Siii?'i  a  veto  m.e-sage. 

The  Administration  is  still  hopeful  that 
an  agreement  can  bs  obtained  with  the  Con- 
gress on  oil  decontrol.  However,  independent 
of  the  form  of  the  agreement  which  finally 
emerges,  compelling  arguments  exist  for  the 
continuation,  at  least  temporarily,  of  the 
fundamental  price  control  and  allocation 
authority  embodied  in  the  Allocation  Act. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  only  way  that  this 
authority  can  be  retained  Is  by  overriding 
tlie  President's  veto  of  S.  1849. 


on.   PRICE  IMPACT 

If  Mr.  Ford's  veto  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  is  sustained,  its  direct 
effect  will  be  to  increase  the  average  price 
of  gasoline,  fuel  oil  and  other  petroleum 
products  about   7  cents  per  gallon. 

Temporary  market  conditions  and  "Jaw- 
boning' in  the  Administration — together 
with,  perhaps,  collussion  by  the  major  oil 
companies  to  reduce  the  political  Impact  of 
decontrol — may  postpone  Its  full  price  Im- 
pact on  consumers  for  a  period  of  time.  Not- 
withstanding any  such  "restraint",  however, 
the  higher  prices  of  crude  oil  will  inexorably 
be  translated  Into  higher  retail  prices.  If 
crude  oil  cost  Increases  are  tilted  more 
heavily  towards  gasoline  prices — as  haa  been 
the  case  Ln  the  past— gasoline  price  Increases 
of  from  10  to  12  cents  per  gallon  are  very 
likely.  •' 

With  the  expiration  of  price  controls,  do- 
mestic oU  will  cost  U.S.  consumers  at  least 
$16  billion  more  annually  than  If  controls 
are  retained — an  Increase  equivalent  to  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  all  domestic  fuels  durins 
1974. 

A  secondary  effect  of  sharply  rising  domes- 
tic oil  prices  will  be  to  pull  up  the  prices  of 
coal  and  that  natural  gas  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  price  controls,  because  oil  Is  the  only 
practical  alternative  for  industrial  consumers 
of  these  fueU,  which  are  In  short  supply. 
These  higher  prices  for  fossil  fuels  wUl  be 
passed  through  to  consumers  In  their  elec- 
tric rates  and  In  the  prices  of  every  product 
or  service  that  depends  upon  fuels  for  energy 
or  Industrial  raw  materials. 

A  major  price  Increase  will  worsen  unem- 
ployment and  undermine  financial  stabil- 
ity In  Industries  that  are  already  dispropor- 
tionately distressed,  like  automobiles  and  the 
airlines,  resulting  in  lost  production,  lost 
Income  for  workers  and  higher  costs  for  the 
support  of  the  unemployed. 


ANALYSES    OF    ECONOMIC    IMPACT 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
has  estimated  that  "coupled  with  a  moderate 
rise  In  the  foreign  price  of  oil,  the  sudden 
decontrol  of  old  oil  prices  would  next  year 
transfer  about  835  bUllon  per  annum  away 
from  consumers  to  energy  producers,  the 
Federal  government  and  OPEC  nations." 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress found  that  energy  price  increrses  could 
trigger  a  $40  billion  inflationary  contribution 
to  the  domestic  economy  next  year,  triggering 
an  increase  of  2.7  percentage  points  in  the 
general  price  level  and  adding  1.5  percentage 
points  to  the  rate  of  unemployment.  This 
would  mein  a  job  less  of  over  one  million. 

tTsing  macroecocomic  models  developed  by 
Chase  Econometrics,  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  has  estimated  that 
sudden  decontrol  coupled  with  an  OPEC  pi  ice 
increase  implemented  this  fall — an  Increase 
which  nearly  all  analysts  expect  to  material- 
ize—v.-ill,  by  the  end  of  1976. 

Reduce  rejl  GNP  by  528  billion  ($51  bil- 
lion in  current  dollars) : 

Add  640,000  to  the  ranks  of  the  une- 
employed: 

Increase  the  Concumer  Price  Index  by  2.7 
points:  and 

Reduce  housing  starts  by  280,000  units  f.nd 
automobile  sales  by  950,000  units. 

The    House    Commerce    Committee   st\idy 
further     delineates     substantial     shifts     in 
proatabillty    among    Industries.    Profltabii- 
ity    in    the   mining   sector— which    Includes 
crude  oil  production- is  drMtlcally  increased 
at  the  expense  of  nearly  all  other  segments 
of  the  economy.  Some  of  the  largest  losses 
in  profitabUity  are  projected  for  the 
Primary  metals: 
Manufacturing; 
Textiles; 
Papers: 

Transportation;  and 
Commercial  sectors  of  the  economy. 
The  net  result  of  these  Impacts  wiU  b*  an 
Increase  m  Inflation— perhaps  to  double 
digits — rising  unemployment — to  over  nine 
percent— a  larger  Federal  deficit,  and  effec- 
tive cancellation  of  the  stimulus  provided  by 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

COMPETITIVE    IMPACT 

By  putting  Independent  refiners  and  dis- 
tributors at  a  disadvantage  amounting  to 
several  dollars  per  barrel  relative  to  the  In- 
tegrated major  oil  companies  for  the  crude 
oU  upon  which  their  products  are  based, 
decontrol  will  cause  a  permanent  structural 
change  in  the  industry— In  the  direction  of 
increased  market  concentration.  Rising 
crude  oil  costs  and  consumer  resistance  to 
higher  product  prices  will  tighten  the 
squeeze  on  refining  iand  marketing  margins. 
The  major  Integrated  companies,  unlike  the 
Independents,  will  be  able,  however,  to  off- 
set any  reduced  margins  in  "downstream " 
operations  with  higher  profits  on  crude  oil 
production.  The  end  result  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  the  competitive  position  of  the  in- 
dependent sector. 

Tlie  squeeze  between  crude  oil  prices  and 
the  market  will  also  lead  the  majors  to  pres- 
sure their  Independent  branded  dealers.  To 
this  end  station  rents  will  be  Increased, 
other  contract  terms  will  be  revised  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  dealers,  and  thousands 
of  distributors  who  caiuiot  move  more  prod- 
uct at  a  lower  marketing  cost  per  gaUou  will 
be  put  out  of  business. 

MANAGING     POTENTIAL     SUORTACCS     AND      PRICE 
IMPACTS 

The  only  existing  authority  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  the  adverse  Impacts  of  raising  oil 
price*  and  to  allocate  scarce  supplies  has 
been  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloclatlon 
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Act.  Overriding  the  veto  Is  the 
dlate,  practical  way  to  restore  this 

The  severe  shortages  of  natural 
are  projected  for  this  winter  will 
mous  pressure  on  the  supply 
substitutes    for    natural    gas: 
propane.    Substantial    increases 
prices  accompanied  by  shortages 
certain    to    occur,    and    without 
cation  Act,  no  Federal  authority 
to    prevent,    for    example,    rural 
consumers  of  propane  and  farmer  i 
ferlng  severe  hardship. 

Meanwhile   enormous   profits 
to  the   major  Integrated   oil   co: 
mechanism  Is  In  place  for 
turning  these  enormous  windfall 
consumers.   Once   controls   have 
been  ended  by  Congress'  failure  to 
veto  of  the  Allocation  Act,  the 
of   pro-industry   members   of 
of  a  pro-industry  Administration 
tax  will  greatly  diminish  or 
gether.  The  prognosis  for 
effective  windfall   profits  tax  wii; 
become  very  uncertain. 

Regardless  of  any  "understanding 
th©   Administration   and   the 
leadership   for   subsequent 
controls  (which  would  then  be 
failure  to  override  the  veto  would 
or  remove  the  support  of  Industr  r 
Industry  Members  for  any 
(b)    severely  undermine  Congresi 
Ing  stance  in  writing  such  a  con: 
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The   Allocation   Act  currently 
President  ample  authority  to  ralsi  i 
of  old  oil.  or  to  formulate 
Ing  out  the  oil  oil  price  categoi^ 
without   any  requirement   of  Co 
assent.  But  the  Administration's 
lines    for    preparation    of 
statements  require  an  analysis 
such  moves.  Administration 
have  admitted  that  such  an 
be  made.  Because  of  this,  the 
Is  presently  insisting  upon  all  or 
Congressional   collaboration  or 
control,  or  total  immediate 
clear  that  the  Administration 
the  Allocation  Act  to  raise  old  oil 
provide  a  Justification  that 
guidelines.  Because  of  this  the 
being  asked  to  let  the  Act  expite 
the  same  time,  to  acquiesce  to  toqal 
tlon  of  an  oil  policy  which  benefi 
largest  integrated  oil  firms. 

Existing  regulations  under  the 
Act   already   provide   for   an 
crease  in  crude  oil  prices,  as 
plies   of    "old"   oil    at    J5.25    per 
depleted  and  replaced  by  higher 
oil  and  Imported  oil.  Under  these 
the  average  price  of  crude  oil  to 
would  move  up  toward  the  new 
a  rate  of  about  6  percent  per 
there  were  no  OPEC  price 
scheduled  decontrol,  and  even  if 
Import  fee  Is  removed.  Over  the  las ; 
crude  oil  prices  have  Increased  by 
2Y2   times.  A  further  6  percent 
crease  In  the  average  price  of  crud  ( 
most  our  economy  can  safely  a 
Immediate  decontrol  will  mean 
price  Increase  of  well  over  25 
times  as  high — over  one,  two  or  thr^e 
and  prices  will  thereafter  rise  in 
chronlzation  with  any  OPEC  prl 

Instead  of  seeking  collaboratlor 
Congress  to  establish   a  reasonable 
policy  within  the  framework  of 
live  process,  the  Administration 
to  present  a  series  of  decontrol 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  withott 
ment.  These  plans  have  been  rightl  j 
becatise   they   are   inadequate 
Because  of  the  Administration's 
consumers  of  the  country  are  now 
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the  worst  of  all  possible  options — immediate 
decontrol.  Only  the  prevention  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  implementation  of  this  option 
will  preserve  an  opportunity  for  an  orderly 
development  of  policy  In  which  both  the 
Executive  branch  and  the  Congress  contrib- 
ute on  equal  footing. 

SUMMART 

The  Administration  is  proposing  that  the 
Congress  ratify  a  situation  in  wliich 

A  rising  rate  of  Inflation  is  rekindled; 

Economic  recovery  is  severely  threatened; 

A  substantial  concentration  of  economic 
and  financial  power  In  the  largest  Integrated 
oil  companies  is  virtually  certain: 

U.S.  energy  prices  will  be  set  not  by  a  free 
market  but  by  a  cartel  of  foreign  govern- 
ments; 

Domestic  production  will  not  be  substan- 
tially increased,  domestic  oil  consumption 
will  be  only  marginally  curtailed  (other  than 
as  a  result  of  the  economic  slump)  and, 
therefore,  no  progress  towards  greater  energy 
independence  will  result  at  all  commen.surate 
with  the  damage  that  will  be  done;  and 

Any  realistic  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  collaborate  with  the  Administration  In  the 
enactment  of  a  rational  aiid  equitable  oil 
pricing  policy  will  be  lost  through  Con- 
gressional default. 

COOPERATION  NOT  CONFRONTATION  MUST  BE 
PRACTICED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION AS  WE  ACHIEVE  PHASED  DE- 
CONTROL   OF    OIL    PRICES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
cisely because  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  closely  tied  to  national 
petroleum  policies,  the  need  for  thought- 
ful actions  on  phased  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  is  imperative. 

Since  the  inception  of  Project  In- 
dependence, the  United  States  has  be- 
come more,  not  less,  dependent  on  im- 
ported oil.  Domestic  oil  production  has 
declined  from  9.2  milhon  barels  of  oil 
per  day  in  1973  to  about  8.2  million  this 
year.  Concun-ently,  crude  oil  imports  in- 
creased from  3.24  million  barrels  per  day 
up  to  3.47  million  barrels  per  day  be- 
tween 1973  and  1974. 

International  crude  production  re- 
mained virtually  constant.  Oil  produc- 
tion by  the  13  member  states  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries — OPEC — was  11.2  billion  bar- 
rels in  1974  compared  to  11.3  billion 
barrels  in  1973.  The  proportion  of  en- 
ergy supplies  imported  by  the  United 
States  thus  has  increased  in  percentage 
as  well  as  in  total  amount. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  largest 
importer  of  OPEC  supplies.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1975  the  United  States  im- 
ported 24.8  percent,  almost  one-quarter 
of  OPEC  supplies,  compared  to  20  per- 
cent for  Japan;  14.7  percent  for  Ger- 
many; 10.1  percent  for  France;  9.2  per- 
cent for  the  United  Kingdom ;  8.4  percent 
for  Italy;  and  less  than  3.0  percent  for 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

Even  more  important,  in  1974  Russia, 
not  Saudia  Arabia,  became  the  world's 
leading  oil-producing  nation  at  3.4  bil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil.  By  comparison, 
the  5-percent  production  decreased  in 
the  United  States  caused  us  to  drop  to 
second  place  at  3.2  billion  barrels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recent  Bureau  of  Mines 
figures  on  World  Crude  Oil  Production 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1974  FioTTREs  ON  Worldwide  CntroE  Oil  Pro- 
duction, Imports,  and  Exports  Released 
BY  Mines  Bureau 

In  1974  Russia  became  the  world's  leading 
Oil-producing  nation,  Japan  quadrupled  its 
oil  imports  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  Western  Europe  managed  to  cut 
Its  crude  oil  imports  by  a  million  barrels  a 
day,  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines  said. 

These  are  some  of  the  important  trends 
that  emerged  from  1974  yearend  statistics  on 
world  crude  oil  production  and  distribution 
compiled  by  the  Bureau.  According  to  the 
figures : 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(U.S.SR.)  produced  3.4  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil  and  field  condensate  (a  crude  oil 
co-product) ,  a  nine  percent  increase  that  put 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  first  place  for  the  first  time. 

The  U.S.  fell  to  second  place  among  oil- 
producing  nations  as  output  dropped  five 
percent  to  3.2  billion  barrels. 

Although  Japan  reduced  her  imports  from 
the  Middle  East  and  Indonesia,  her  imports 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Jumped 
from  20,000  barrels  per  day  (bpd)  In  1973  to 
78,000  bpd  in  1974. 

Total  Western  European  imports  plunged 
to  13.7  nullion  bpd  in  1974  from  14.7  million 
bpd  in  the  previous  year. 

Total  1974  world  crude  production  of  20.5 
billion  barrels  remained  virtually  unchanged 
from  the  1973  total  of  20.4  billion  barrels. 

The  leveling  off  of  international  crude  pro- 
duction in  1974  was  caused  primarily  by  the 
very  slight  drop  In  production  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC) .  This  federation  of  13  countries  pro- 
duces and  exports  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
crude  petroleum,  and  controls  International 
oil  prices.  Last  year,  OPEC  produced  11,2 
billion  barrels  of  crude,  compared  with  a  1973 
total  of  11.3  billion  barrels. 

Despite  the  fact  that  total  world  crude  oil 
production  was  little  changed,  six  countries 
registered  production  gains  of  over  20  per- 
cent in  1974.  They  were  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  Poland,  Taiwan,  Gabon,  Congo,  and 
Mexico. 

More  important  changes  occured  in  inter- 
national crude  distribution  patterns,  the 
Bureau  said.  Although  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  cut  back  their  1974  crude  imports  by 
a  million  bpd  and  a  hundred  thousand  bpd, 
respectively,  the  U.S.  increased  its  crude  Im- 
ports from  3.24  million  bpd  in  1973  to  3.47 
million  bpd  in  1974.  Crude  oil  accounts  for 
about  half  of  all  U.S.  petroleum  imports;  un- 
finished oils,  plant  condensates,  and  refined 
products  make  up  the  rest,  and  U.S.  imports 
in  these  three  categories  fell  sharply  in  1974. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan — the  world's  other 
major  importing  sectors — import  mostly 
crude  oil. 

Changes  in  world  crude  oil  distribution 
patterns  last  year  can  be  attributed  to  higher 
oil  prices  and  the  oil  embargo  initiated  by 
OPEC,  the  economic  situation  in  Importing 
countries,  as  well  as  energy  conservation 
measures  impo.sed  by  importing  countries, 
the  Bureau  said. 

The  attached  table  shows  1973  and  1974 
crude  oil  movements  by  major  producing  and 
consuming  areas.  Also  attached  Is  a  map  il- 
lustrating movements  of  crude  oil  In  1974 
from  major  producing  areas  to  consuming 
areas. 

More  detailed  figures  on  world  crude  oil 
production  in  1974  were  published  In  the 
Bureau's  "Petroleum  Production  Annual," 
which  l.s  Issued  each  year  In  the  Bureau's 
Mineral  Industry  Survey  series.  A  free  copy 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Branch  of  Publica- 
tions Distribution,  Bureau  of  Mines,  48000 
Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 
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Dastination 


Western  Europe 
(estimated) 


Japan 


United  Slates 


Origin 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Middle  East; 

Saudi  Arabia 3,650  4,250  937  1,081  462 

Iran 3,800  2,200  1,645  1,275  216 

Other 2,330  3,030  1.251  1,355  125 

Subtotal 9,780  9,480  3,833  3,711  Si" 

Africa: 

Libya 1,700  1,250  23  76  133 

t^igeria 1,175  1,225  98  86  448 

Other 1,250  1,070  10  15  201 

Subtotal 4,125  3,545  131  177  TsF 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Canada 1,001 


438 
463 
215 

991 


4 
697 
272 


973 
793 


Destination 


Western  Europe 
(estimated) 


Japan 


United  States 


Origin 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Venezuela 240            195  10 

Other 5             30  2 

Subtotal ^S           ia  iT 

Southeast  Asia:  ~ 

Indonesia 741 

Other -..'".".  167 

Subtotal _ 908 

Soviet  Union 550           450  22 

Peoples' Republic  of  China 20 

Total 14,700       13,700  4,926 


8  344  319 
114  113 

8      i.m       TIm 

668           200  284 

163 I 

831  200  285 

~T ~ 

78 

4,810         3,244  3,474 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
present  deadlock  on  oil  price  decontrol 
is  allowed  to  continue  for  another  6 
months,  the  American  consumer  will  suf- 
fer more  and  more.  As  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction goes  down  and  down,  it  will  be 
replaced  by  higher  cost  imports.  And  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  will  go  up  and 
up. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elimination  of 
oil  price  controls  will  not  return  us  to  a 
free  market.  Rather  it  will  turn  us  to- 
ward oil  prices  established  by  an  inter- 
national producers  cartel.  The  principal 
difference  will  be  in  the  price  of  domes- 
tic, not  imported,  energy  supplies. 

With  the  United  States  faced  with  oil 
price  decontrol,  I  am  reminded  of  pro- 
phetic words  of  George  Santayana  when 
he  said — 

Those  that  do  not  understand  l-.lstory  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it. 

On  two  previous  occasions — World 
War  I  and  World  War  II— the  Federal 
Government  intervened  in  the  market- 
place and  establiched  price  controls  on 
energj-  supplies  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. In  both  instances,  the  justification 
was  to  foster  the  wise  use  of  energy  re- 
sources and  to  protect  the  independent 
sector  of  the  industry. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  the 
U.S.  Fuel  Administration  was  created  to 
allocate  available  energy  supplies  on  the 
basis  of  end-use  priorities.  Price  controls 
were  established  on  coal  and  coke,  but 
tliey  did  not  extend  to  oil.  Nevertheless, 
when  President  Wilson  abrogated  all 
regulations  on  May  15. 1919,  the  economy 
was  thrown  into  tm-moil  due  to  the 
climate  of  uncertainty  facing  the  oil  in- 
du.strj'. 

Concurrently,  ■«  ith  tlie  support  of  the 
Congress,  including  Senate  passage  of  a 
resolution  on  May  17,  1920,  the  Harding 
administration  encouraged  American  oil 
companies  to  develop  overseas  supplies, 
Decause  of  their  lower  comparative  costs. 
There  then  ensued  more  than  a  decade 
w  worldwide  overproduction  from 
Arabia,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Venezuela 
AS  a  consequence,  domestic  oil  prices 
were  driven  to  new  lows.  Thus  in  1932, 
ri"H w  «*^  Hoover  imposed  oU  Import 
tariffs.  By  tliat  time,  however,  the  United 

^I^=^^,!P'*°'*'"y  ^^  'n  th«  midst  of  a 
general  depression. 


Wlien  President  Roosevelt  entered  of- 
fice in  1933.  the  United  States  was  faced 
with  excessive  petroleum  production  and 
declining  prices.  A  number  of  attempts 
were  made  to  stabilize  production.  With 
the  advent  of  World  War  II,  however,  the 
United  States  entered  a  period  of  domes- 
tic oil  shortages  and  price  controls  not 
unlike  today.  Our  country's  oil  reserves 
were  being  depleted  faster  '.han  replace- 
ment supplies  could  be  found. 

Following  the  establishment  of  crude 
oil  price  ceilings  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  the  oil  industry  was  dis- 
couraged from  the  development  of  new 
supplies.  On  December  4,  1944,  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  expressed 
alarm  at  the  declining  rate  of  discovery 
of  new  wells.  Chairman  Wright  Patman, 
in  his  report  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
deplored  an  obvious  trend  toward  owner- 
ship of  producing  wells  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  large,  integrated  concerns.  The  pic- 
ture portrayed  by  the  House  committee 
was  one  of  the  independent  producer 
confronted  with — 

(1)  Frozen  price  on  a  depressed  basis. 

(2)  Greatly  increased  tax  on  his  Income. 

(3)  Threat  by  government  to  remove  from 
his  tax  base  the  depletion  allowance.  This 
has  been  a  fundamental  part  of  the  money 
normally  used  for  exploratory  purposes. 

(4)  Greatly  increased  labor  and  material 
costs. 

(5)  Greatly  increased  replacement  costs. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  this  had 

resulted  in: 

"(1)  A  decreased  amount  of  money  with 
which  to  retire  his  debts  and  replace  his 
reserves  of  producible  petroleum; 

(2)  A  serious  fear  of  his  ability  to  main- 
tain his  position  as  a  producer  of  petroleum. 

Unable  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to 
retire  his  indebtedness  or  maintain  his 
stock  position  on  crude  reserves,  the  in- 
dependent was  discouraged  and  willing 
to  quit  business. 

Forced  to  rely  solely  on  production  op- 
erations as  a  source  of  revenue,  many 
independent  producers  were  absorbed  by 
major  oil  companies.  While  in  1939  the 
independents  accounted  for  50  percent 
of  the  U.S.  crude  oil  production,  by  1944 
their  share  had  decreased  to  about  40 
percent. 

In  support  for  higher  oil  prices,  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Petro- 
luem.  under  the  Cliairmanship  of  Repre- 


sentative Clarence  Lea  of  California,  on 
July  3,  1945,  recommended  that  the  War 
Petroleum  Administration  be'  given  uni- 
fied control  over  the  problems  of  sup- 
ply, production,  and  price  ceilings  on  oil 
and  petroleum  products.  However,  this 
did  not  occur  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration was  able  to  continue  its 
strict  control  of  oil  prices. 

As  controls  over  production  were  grad- 
ually returned  to  the  private  sector  by 
the  Truman  administration,  national 
policies  embraced  regulated  competition 
in  order  to  avoid  the  economic  problems 
that  had  characterized  the  industry  prior 
to  World  War  H.  Unlike  the  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  I  under  President  Wil- 
son, a  relatively  smooth  transition  was 
experienced  by  the  oil  industry  under 
President  Truman's  phased  decontrol 
policies.  His  gradual  phaseout  of  oil 
price  controls  fostered  stability  within 
the  oil  industry. 

World  War  U  served  to  establish  the 
Federal  Govei-nmenfs  role  as  arbiter  of 
the  American  economy.  Moreover,  it 
proved  that  such  a  relationship  could  be 
practical  as  well  as  efficient.  While  the 
Federal  Government  had  exercised  con- 
trols over  domestic  production  and  con- 
sumption during  this  period,  the  industry 
still, was  entirely  private  in  character. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  again  our  country  is 
faced  with  oil  price  decontrol.  The  issue 
before  us  is  an  immediate  repeal  of  oil 
price  controls,  rather  than  a  gradual 
phaseout. 

Oil  price  decontrol  may  well  fost«r 
greater  energy  self-sufficiency,  but  this 
should  be  accomplished  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we 
avoid  serious  consequences  for  the  in- 
dependent segments  as  well  as  the  in- 
tegrated segments  of  the  oil  industry. 
The  destruction  or  crippling  of  any  sec- 
tor of  the  industry  would  be  contrary  to 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  to  our  economy. 

When  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  was  enacted  in  November  1973, 
our  country  was  faced  with  a  severe 
shortage  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts caused  by  the  OPEC  oil  embargo. 
The  United  States  was  threatened  by  a 
substantial  dislocation  in  the  availability 
of  petroleum  as  well  as  severe  economic 
and  competitive  pressures  on  Independ- 
ent marketers  and  refiners.  Tlie  prin- 
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cipal  purpose  of  the  act  wa  > 
that  our   country's   priority 
petroleum  weie  met  The 
undertook    to    allocate    the 
available  petroleum  supplies 
sumers  on  an  equitable  basis 
needs,  and  at  equitable  prices . 
this  was  to  be  accomplished  s 
serve  the  competitive  vlabiliti' 
dependent  sectors  of  the  indi^try 

The  act  enabled  the 
Administration  to  respond 
with  minimum  Impact  on 
while  preserving  the  market 
the   independent   segments 
dustry.  The  resultant  i-'eder 
has  produced  an  intricate, 
structure  of  allocations  and 

Th€  record  should  reflect 
petroleum  allocation  prograi|is 
originat€d  6  months  earlier, 
imder   the   Economic 
Amendments   of    1973 — not 
Emergency  Peti-oleum  Allocation 
the  other  hand,  oil  price 
nated  even  earlier  with  President 
wage  and  price  contiol  pn 
the  Economic  StaUiUzatiou 
ments  of  1971. 

I  repeat.  Federal  programs 
cation  of  petroleum  and 
existed  prior  to  the  November 
actment  of  the  Emergency 

Mr.  President,  after  more 
of  oil  price  controls,  because 
dent's  veto  on  S.  1849,  we  are 
their  immediate  removal.  We 
experience  that  the  longer 
remain  In  force  the  greater 
economic  distortions.  On  the 
we  also  learned  that  similar 
fects  would  be  felt  by  the 
sector  should  controls  be  abr 
nated. 

There  Is  con^iiderable 
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Th«s«  companies  ^a»e  been  major  recipient  o  entitle- 
manli  paynMnte: 

Aoaradi  H«ss 

AtUmk  Richfield 

A^tiljnd  Off ...... .. 

CDrmoawealth » 

GrttyOU» 

Hawaiian  Ind.  Refiners  Inc.*. 

Kadi  • 

New  England  Pefro.* 

Phjlllns  Petroleum 

Siaooaid  Ohio 

SuaOM 

Total  Leonard 

For  thiM  csmpanim,  tlie  entWewente  pregjam  lias 
l)e«a  1  riraii  m  mcome: 

ClUBflliO* 

Cities  Service 

Qoafiiieilal 

Ejumi. 

Gulf 

HomU 

K«rr-MeeM._ 

MaraBion 

Standard  Indiam..... 

Tesoro 

Union 


<  EnWIements  receipts  and  payments  calculated  from  Federal  Register. 

'InconM  throusti  1st  quarter,  1975. 

>  Ooet  not  include  entjttementi  payments  b' 

*  Ficacdal  data  tor  Pacific  Resources,  of  vitifph 
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to  assure    Impact  of  ofl  price  controls  and  decontrol 

needs   for    particularly  on  the  independent  sector  of 
are  also    the  oil  industry  as  well  as  the  consumer. 

remaining  The  independent  sector  is  diverse  and 
Among  con-  complex;  there  are  about  19,000  pro- 
compared  to    ducers  of  crude  oil,  140  refiners,  25,000 

Moreover,     wholesalers,  and  200,000  retail  gasoline 

as  to  pre-    stations. 

of  the  tn-  A  recent  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port, prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  , 
concludes  that  under  the  present  pro- 
gram there  is  an  apparent  deterioration 
in  the  market  position  of  independent 
retail  operators,  who  have  decreased  in 
number  since  1972.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  refiner  owned  and  op- 
erated stations  has  increased. 

Among  the  independent  refiners,  4 
large  and  about  120  small  refiners  com- 
pete with  the  major  oil  companies.  Since 
the  crude  oil  allocation  program  was  ini- 
tiated, major  refiners  have  operated  at  a 
higher  peixentage  of  refinery  capacity 
than  have  the  independent  refiners,  both 
large  and  small.  This  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  greater  control,  and  thus  access, 
that  the  major  refirers  possess  over  low- 
price  domestic  crude  oil.  The  small  re- 
finers and  large  independent  refiners 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  higher  prices 
for  imcontrolled  and  higher  priced  new 
and  imported  oil  and  still  compete  with 
majors.  As  a  result  of  the  entitlement 
program,  however,  as  of  December  1D74, 
the  average  crude  oil  cost  for  major  oil 
companies  was  $9.27  per  barrel,  com- 
pared to  $10.35  for  large  independent  re- 
finers and  $9.02  for  small  refiners. 

On  the  average,  in  1974  the  small  re- 
finers were  operating  above  their  1972 
levels;  the  four  large  independent  re- 
finers were  operating  below  1972  levels. 
In  summary,  the  impact  of  oil  price 
control  will  vary  considerably  from  com- 
pany to  company  as  set  forth  in  a  Sep- 
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tember  1,  1975,  article  In  Forbes  maga- 
zine. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil    Dfcontboj.:    Who    Wovid    Bi:    Hu-pr.D, 
Who  Hurt 

Toi:  can't  follow  the  flght  over  oil  decon- 
trcl  without  a  scorecard.  Herewith  our 
scorecard. 

On  Sept.  3  Congress  -vlU  reconvene  and 
resume  its  tussle  with  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion over  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973.  K  the  Democrats  fall  to 
override  the  promised  Presidential  veto  of 
a  six-month  extension  that  Congress  passed, 
then  the  act  will  expire  and  "old"  oil  will 
start  climbing  from  $5.25  a  barrel  to  aroiuid 
$11.  "Old"  oil  means  oil  in  the  U.S.  pro- 
duced at  pre-1973  levels.  Under  decontrol, 
what  the  Arabs  alrendy  have,  the  Texans  will 
get. 

Who  among  the  major  oil  companies  will 
Ijenefit?  Who  will  be  hurt?  It's  a  complex 
subject,  but  the  table  below  will  give  yon 
Eome  major  clues. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  gaps  in  our 
figures.  They  cover  1974,  the  latest  year  avail- 
able; current  production  figures  may  be 
lower  or  (Improbably)  higher.  Several  com- 
panies refuse  to  reveal  their  figures;  in 
these  cases  we  have  fallen  back  on  estimates 
from  two  able  oil  analysis,  Robert  Albrecht 
of  Reynolds  Securities  rnd  GeoCfrey  Hertel  of 
Rotan  Mosle. 

V»hat  does  the  table  tell?  The  first  column 
on  the  left  covers  "Entitlements."  K  you 
want  to  know  what  entitlements  are,  read 
ihe  box  on  the  next  page.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say  that  under  the  oil  allocation  act,  en- 
titlements were  very  costly  for  companies 
that  had  a  good  deal  of  old  oil;  Gulf  alone 
was  paying  out  money  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$170  million  before  taxes  In  the  first  half  of 
1975.  On  the  other  hand,  entitlements  were 
good  for  those  with  little  old  oil.  So  decon- 
trol w'tU  be  good  for  the  companies  on  the 
first  half  of  our  list  and  bad  for  those  on 
the  second  half. 


Entittements.' 

January-June      Net  Income,  U.S.  crude  oil  production,  1974 

1975  receipts    January-June Old  oil.  barrels 

(millions)  1975  (mUlions)  Total  Old  oil         per  share 


Latest  12- 
montl)  net 
(millions) 


Recent  P,E 


1975  price 
rue* 


Recent  price 


%\\t.  1 
22.4 
51.1 
43.9 
11.5 
16.9 
23.9 
19.1 
26.8 
36.4 
3.6 
11.6 


?31.5 
'48.1 
'22.9 
'53.7 
'86.7 
'14.9 
'33.2 
'26.4 
'72.7 
'26.5 
'IM 
'66.4 


Kl.l 
137.9 

46.3 

(9.5) 
109.4 
(.138) 


165.9 

60.3 

86.5 

2.5 


1.1 

51.2 

147.3 

1,125.0 

355.0 

6.2 

66.5 

48.9 

222.5 

378.2 

20.7 

8tl 


36,100 

122, 166 

8,255 

0 

90,520 

0 

NA 

NA 

45, 076 

10,804 

80,045 

NM 


15,300 

44,275 

66,620 

264,260 

146,329 

NM 

9,U5 

59, 495 

183,230 

171,915 

LSOO 

85, 520 


NA 

85,  516 

5,779 

0 

65. 174 

0 

NA 

NA 

33,808 

8,092 

58, 437 

NM 


11,461 

32, 777 

10,841 

171,  769 

121,436 

NM 

7,848 

48,801 

133,773 

106,580 

583 

72,708 


fJA 

1.820 

.250 

0 

3.500 

0 

NA 

NA 

.440 

.296 

1.412 

NM 


.5C0 

1.219 

.214 

.768 

.624 

NM 

.314 

1,634 

1,980 

.727 

NM 

2.325 


il67.1  4         23,';-  15' 5                  171 ; 

240.9  16       110    -  75W                106N 

112.2  b        24«-16}i  20W 

(26.5)    12M-    bli  9!j 

254.5  14       198)4-127,"-;                192 

.672  41         12 J<-    7M                   V.i 

NA      

NA      

363.3  12  60H-37  56!  j 
1261  22  85«-44J£  SO". 
246. 1  6         37H-  29                    33! ; 

4.4  17          tVs-   4                      5»ii 


92.3 

143.4 

338.7 

2,787.2 

815.0 

13.4 
129.6 
138.  S 
596.7 
849.5 

44.7 
U5.5 


26 
9 

10 
7 
5 
4 

17 

11 
6 
t 
2 
7 


82' ,--  62 
50,' 2-  36',- 
75    -40;i 
92]!^  65 
2335-  175; 
24   -lo;^ 
95!«-  60 
53J<-29K 

57*4'-  mi 

5314-  36 
205%-  UH 
M;i-32>S 


65' ; 
44!-.; 
65' i 
86' 4 

19?; 
tm 

46« 
15^ 


Skelly  oil,  70  percent  owned  by  Getty, 
company  is  subsidiary. 


'Company  privately  held, no  data  available. 

•  FinanciM  data  for  Union  Pacific  of  ntiidi  Ciiamplin  is  subsidiary. 

NA— Natanilab't. 

NM— No  meaningful  amount. 
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No\v  run  your  eye  over  to  the  third  and 
fourth  columns  from  the  left.  These  tell, 
r.'spectlvely,  how  much  oil  each  company 
produces  in  the  U.S.,  and  how  much  of  it 
ii  old.  A  company  that  produced,  say,  10,000 
barrels  a  day  of  old  oil  would,  in  theory, 
increase  its  revenues  by  $60,000  a  day.  or 
o'.-er  .$200  million  a  year. 

Of  course,   imder   a   Senate   bill.   90'.    of 
ll'.at  would  be  taxed  away,   but  25-;    could 
ije  rr-captured  by  the  company  for  speiiding 
on  diiiting  and  exploration.  RXoreover,  Union 
Oil  and  several  others  have  said  they  would 
ritse  prices  only  gradually.  It's  not  possible 
to  say  exactly   how  much   decontrol   would 
do  lor  any  one  company.  But  the  more  old 
oil.  the  merrier.   (Don't  forget  aoout  lever- 
aye:    Exxon    has    a    lot    n\oie    old    oil    than 
Uiiioi  Oil  has.  but  on  a  pt-r-i'hare   ba.si.s— 
co'.uiiiu  five — Union  conies  oiil  v.ay  ai;ead.> 
Decontrol,  if  it  come.s  and  when  :t  conie.s. 
wiU  be  painful  every  time  you  drive  up  to 
a  gasoline  pump  or  turn  up  the  therinostat 
on    vour    oil-burning    furnpce.     But    if    it 
aci-.ieves  its  twin  goals,  it  will  lie  worth  it. 
The  goals:   1)   cut  consumption  aad  2)    ia- 
ciease  production.  As  for  the  pain  il  renders 
voiif  pocketbook,  it   is  probable   that   there 
Kin   he  tax  rebates   to   assuage   the   pain — 
pf>id  lor  by  a  special  tax  on  tlie  added  profit 
from  old  oil. 

In  any  case,  there  Isn't  much  tim-?  to 
uaste.  Since  the  inception  of  "Project  In- 
dependence," the  U.S.  has  become  more,  not 
lesis,  dependent  on  foreign  crude.  U.S.  pro- 
duction was  9.2  million  Ijarrels  a  day  in 
1973:  this  year  It  will  be  only  8.2  million. 
Meanwhile,  consumption  is  goinL;  up  and 
tlie  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  becomes  brasher  avd   braslier. 

Nol)ody  expects  immediate  ai-.d  total  de- 
control, but  the  futility  of  the  present  two- 
tier  price  system  and  the  wastefulness  of  the 
present  price  structure  are  becoming  more 
apparent  day  by  day.  Now  it  will  be  up  to  the 
oil  industry  to  prove  that  a  lifting  of  bu- 
reaucratic restrictions  really  tail  benefit 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  not  ju.^t  the 
lucky  owners  of  "old"  oil. 


place,  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  or  more 
objective  Judge. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  PresidetU,  it  is 
clear  that  oil  price  decontrol  will  be  nec- 
essary. Piesident  Ford  is  correct  in  this 
regard. 

The  President  has  vetoed  S.  1849,  a 
congiessionally  approved  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act,  This  measiue  would  continue  oil 
price  controls  for  6  months,  wWle  the 
Congress  evaluates  the  various  proposals 
for  decontrol.  This  legislation  also  con- 
tains a  6-month  extension  of  Federal  coal 
conversion  prograins,  which  I  sponsored. 

Looming  in  the  background  are  prob- 
ably increases  in  foreign  oil  prices  on 
October  1  when  the  present  OPEC  price 
freeze  expires.  Clearly,  phased  decontrol 
would  be  more  in  the  national  interest. 
As  noted  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Thomas  E.  Kauper  last  Pridav  before  the 
senate  Interior  Committee: 

■To  the  extent  that  some  segments  of  the 
industry  may  be  adversely  affected  by  decon- 
trol   considerations  of  equity  mav  dictate  a 

wou.d'^L  ?."^'"°''-  ^  S'"*^"*!  transition 
would  result  m  protection  from  the  disloca- 

d  a"/'n,fH  r\'?^*  ^^  occasioned  by  an  Imme- 
Bof„H  ^,^°"'"^  '^^^^"Se  iu  the  economic 
on^lot  T^^  "''^^'"  ^'^"^^^  the  industry  now 
afe  An.  J^^PP?"  ***  ^^  *^«  eo»l  of  »il  who 
Acliui^  ufr^f  *'*^  ***"'  problem,  both  In  the 
urn  1?A  *""*"  ^^'^  *h«  Congress,  to  avoid 
omIh  'f'''^  dislocation.  That  being  so,  an 
orderly  transition  from  a  regulated  indiiatry 
bie  .  .T^i!"^***'*  o"«  should  be  possi- 
i-.di.  irt  ,  ^*  ^°"'  «'"hl*"  o'  indu.'stry  and 
«'id.v,d.,al  performance  will  be  the  mark"t- 


The  continuing  cla.sh— rather  than 
consultation  and  cooperation — between 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House  over 
the  decontrol  of  oil  prices  highlights  a 
paralysis  that  has  afflicted  Federal  efforts 
to  forge  a  national  energy  program. 

Numerous  attempts  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  failed.  Certainly  the 
American  people  are  impatient  because 
of  tlie  prolonged  .^talemat*.  The  opportu- 
nity exists  for  foiTiiulation  of  a  com- 
promise plan  for  oil  price  decontrol. 

According  to  a  recent  Harris  Survey  54 
percent  of  the  American  public  favors  oil 
price  decontrol.  What  is  needed  is  a  joint 
congressional  and  executive  branch 
program  which  ideiitifics  the  goals  and 
sets  forth  the  means  for  achieving  them. 
As  domestic  oil  production  continues 
to  decline  and  oil  imports  rise  the  case 
for  oil  price  decontrol  gets  steadily 
stronger.  It  is  unrealistic  to  hope  that 
the  United  States  can  maintain  itself  in- 
definitely as  an  island  of  low-cost  energy 
in  a  world  of  escalating  oil  prices. 

World  demand  for  oil  is  now  at  a  level 
that  places  any  seller  in  a  very  strong 
position.  Thus  even  should  OPEC 
weaken,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  hiteraa- 
tional  price  for  oil  will  diop  substan- 
tially. 

Decontrol  when  it  comes  will  be  pain- 
ful but  it  will  be  well  worth  it  if  it 
achieves  the  dual  goals  of  reduced  energy 
con.sumption  and  increased  don:estic 
production. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  vote, 
we  must  attempt,  through  constructive 
cooperation,  to  agree  on  programs  and 
policies  to  achieve  energy  independence 
and  strength  in  America. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
serious  question  facing  the  Nation  today 
is  whether  we  will  be  able  to  bring  In- 
flation under  control  in  this  country 
while  moving  the  economy  upward  from 
the  trough  of  the  deepest  recession  in  40 
yeai-s.  We  have  learned  in  recent  months 
that  the  level  of  general  inflation 
throughout  the  economy  is  powerfully 
affected  by  the  prices  of  basic  energy 
products,  and  tlie.>e  in  tuni  all  hinge  on 
the  price  of  oil. 

Today   we    are   called   on   to   decide 
whether  we  will  seek  to  maintain  any 
responsible  control  over  the  price  of  oil 
and  energy  through  the  near  futui-e  in 
this  country.  We  know  that  inflationary 
forces  generally  are  not  yet  under  con- 
trol, and  that  the  American  people  and 
economy  have  been  gravely  injured  by 
the  impact  of  this  inflation.  Tlie  imme- 
diate alternative  facing  us  Is  to  hand 
control  over  basic  energy  price  in  Amer- 
ica to  an  effectively  monopolistic  inter- 
national producers'  cartel,   to  see  the 
price  of  "old"  domestic  oil  begin  rismg— 
soon  if  not  immediately— to  match  the 
cartel's  "monopoly  umbrella"  price,  and 
to  risk  a  substantial  new  round  of  energy- 
induced  inflation  and  inflationai-y  drag 
on  the  weakened  and  barely  convalescing 
U.S.  economy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country  demand  that  we  vote  to 
maintain  the  degree  of  responsible  con- 


trol over  the  price  of  oil,  at  tliis  time, 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  Petroleum  Al- 
locations Act.  There  may  be  valid  rea- 
sons for  providing  some  upward  adjust- 
ment in  the  controlled  price  of  "old  oil," 
the  only  part  of  our  total  supply  through 
which  any  moderating  influence  over  oil 
costs  generally  has  been  maintained.  But 
the  detailed  analysis  of  production  costs 
and  marketing  conditions  that  would 
justify  such  a  price  increase  has  not 
been  made. 

The  Petroleum  Allocation  Art  gives 
the  President  the  i-.uthority  to  raise  tiie 
control  price  of  domestic  oil  to  whatever 
level  can  be  justified  as  being  in  the 
national  interest.  If  such  a  price  increa.se 
can  be  justified  at  this  time,  the  neces- 
sary analysis  should  be  made  and  the 
case  laid  before  the  public. 

The  drive  to  eliminate  all  price  con- 
trol authority  o\er  oil  is  an  effort  to 
evade  that  responsibility. 

Whatever  the  case  that  can  be  made 
for  some  price  adjustment  for  U.S.  oil. 
the  total  elimination  of  the  control  au- 
thority means  that  the  monopoly-level 
world  cartel  price  for  oil  will  determine 
the  cost  of  the  entire  U.S.  domestic  oil 
supply  as  well.  We  will  have  abandoned 
any  possibility  of  exercising  discipline 
over  the  inflationary  impact  of  energy 
prices  on  the  American  economy,  and 
will  have  given  this  control  over  price 
to  an  international  cartel  instead.  The 
notion  that  this  will  increase  our  inde- 
pendence from  the  foreign  oil  producers 
is  the  opposite  of  the  truth;  we  will  in 
fact  be  mortgaging  the  American  econ- 
omy to  their  effective  control  over  basic 
energj  costs. 

It  is  clear  that  a  number  of  exceedingly 
damaging  consequences  are  likely  to  fol- 
low in  fairly  short  order. 

First.  The  price  of  "old  oil"— approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  domestic  U.S.  pro- 
duction, from  wells  in  operation  before 
1973— will  rise  fairly  rapidly  from  the 
previoas  control  price  of  S5.25  per  barrel 
to  match  the  world  monopoly  price  of 
approximately  $13  to  $14  per  barrel 
cmrently. 

Second.  Gasoline  prices  are  likely  to 
rise  by  at  least  7  cents  per  gallon,  or  as 
much  as  10  to  12  cents  if  the  frequent 
practice  of  slanting  crude  oil  costs  dis- 
proportionately to  gasoline  is  followed. 
Third.  As  estimated  both  by  the  Jomt 
Economic  Committee  staff  and  by  the 
Economics  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  total  consmner  cost 
increase  for  petroleum  fuels  will  run  ap- 
proximately $16  billion  a  year  above  pres- 
ent levels.  The  Bankers  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  has  estimated  that  "cou- 
pled with  a  moderate  rise  in  the  foreign 
price  of  oil,  the  sudden  decontrol  of  old 
oil  prices  wotUd  next  year  transfer  about 
$35  billion  per  annum  away  from  con- 
sumers to  energy  producers,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  OPEC  nations."  If  tlie 
President's  apparently  illegal  $2  per  bar- 
rel import  duty  on  foreign  oil  is  removed, 
the  Federal  Government's  share  of  this 
would  disappear,  but  the  total  will  still 
be  some  $25  to  $26  billion. 

Fourth.  Heavy  demands  for  competing 
fuels— especially  coal,  imregulated  natu- 
ral gas.  and  natural  gas  liquids— such  as 
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propane  aiid  butane — will 
prices  to  rise  to  meet  the  ' 
lent"  level  ^\^th  petroleum,  an( 
increases  will  reach  from  $5 
lion  annually  above  present 
pending  on  the  degree  of  dir 
Hon  among  fuels.  The  total 
cost  increases  to  the  US 
decontrol  thus  will  run  some 
billion   annually    above 
even  if  their  is  no  further 
OPEC  in  the  price  of  our 
or  if  the  expected  OPEC  price 
offset  by  the  removal  of  the 
S2  per  barrel  import  tariff. 
to  about  $400  to  $500  in  direc 
energy  costs   annually  to 
American  family. 

Fifth.  Energy  products  are 
to  every  other  sector  of  the 
Since  most   businesses   use 
markup  over  cost,  price  incr 
ergy  tend  to  be  compounded 
move  through  the  stages  of 
This  "ripple  effect"  from 
will  cause  increased  inflation 
every  other  sector,  but  especi 
trlcity,  foods,  organic  chemica 
transportation  generally,  and 
energy-using  sectors. 

The  effect  of  energy  inflation 
prices  is  particularly  severe, 
partment  of  Agriculture  has 
that  some  10  percent  of  the 
use  in  the  coiontry  goes  into 
fibre  sector,  from  the  direct 
farmer  through  the 
portation,   marketing   and 
farm  products.   Any 
inflation  means  major  food 
creases  as  well. 

The  broad  inflationary 
triggered  by  energy  price  Inc 
bring  the  total  reduction  in 
purchasing  power  attributable 
control  up  to  an  annual  level  ol 
billion.  This  amoimts  to  a 
crease  for  every  American 
will  range  from  $650  to  $920 
the  average  family, 
to  $500  In  direct  energy  inflation 
remainder  in  the  energy 
tlon  In  other  areas. 

Sixth.  The  impact  of  massiv^ 
such  as  this,  and  its  drain  on 
purchasing    power    or    "real 
simultaneously  exerts  a  severe 
ary  impact  on  the  economy. 
been  termed  "energy  inflation 
and  is  now  widely  regarded  as 
marily  responsible  for  the 
Ity  of  the  current  recession 
odology    developed    by    the 
Chase  Econometric  Associates, 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pow^ 
ergy  of  the  Ho^lse  Commerce 
has  estimated  that  total  oil 
coupled  with  another  OPEC 
crea.se  this  fall,  would: 

reduce  current  GNP  by  $51 

raise  unemployment  by  640, 

reduce  housing  starts  by  28i  i 
and  automobile  sales  by  950 

Using  data  developed  through 
spected  Quarterly  Macroecon^ 
of  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  the 
Division  of  the  Congressional 
Service  has  estimated  that 
unemploj-ment  would  be 
percentage  points,  or  more 
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lion jobs,  through  the  "inflationary 
shock"  directly  and  hidirectly  attribut- 
able to  oil  decontrol. 

These  probable  consequences  of  oil 
price  decontrol  are  so  damaging  to  the 
American  economy  and  vould  impose 
such  harsh  and  inequitable  new  burdens 
on  families  and  businesses  at  every  level 
that  we  must  regard  them  with  the 
utmost  seriousness.  Our  vote  today  is  a 
key  test  of  our  seriousness  and  willing- 
ness to  bring  inflation  under  control  in 
this  country. 

The  severity  of  the  damage  that  en- 
ergy-induced inflation  has  done  already 
to  the  American  economy  has  not  been 
sufficiently  appreciated.  There  is  in  fact 
.1  tendency  to  discount  it.  when  we 
should  be  pajing  it  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. 

Seventh.  According  to  the  impressive 
recent  findings  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  over  the  period  from 
fourth  quarter  1973  through  second 
quarter  1975,  the  overall  level  of  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  economy  was  cut  back 
due  to  "energy-inflation  shock"  by  an 
estimated  $101  billion  out  of  GNP  an- 
nually. This  represents  an  absolute  dead 
loss  of  potential  output  and  income — 
goods  and  services  of  every  kind — never 
produced  and  hence  lost  forever. 

Energy  price  inflation  and  its  impact 
thus  has  been  responsible  for  fully  one- 
half  of  the  depth  of  the  current  reces- 
sion, since  the  economy  is  currently  run- 
ning about  $200  billion  annually  below 
its  productive  capacity.  It  has  caused  the 
loss  of  3*^  million  jobs,  or  3.8  percentage 
points  of  the  total  current  unemploy- 
ment rate.  It  converted  what  would  have 
been  a  relatively  mild  recession  into  the 
deepest  economic  slump  since  the  Great 
Depression,  with  unemployment  at  more 
than  double  the  average  postwar  level 
and  an  tmprecedented  35  percent  of  the 
total  existing  industrial  plant  capacity 
standing  idle.  The  sheer  waste  and  loss 
this  represents  Is  enormous. 

Eighth.  The  total  "real  Income"  loss  to 
the  U.S.  consuming  public  since  late  1973 
as  a  result  of  the  energy  price  increases, 
led  by  oil,  and  their  resultant  inflation- 
ary "ripple  effect"  and  "energy-inflation 
shock"  to  the  economy  had  reached  an 
annual  level  by  mid- 1975  of  approxi- 
mately $197  billion.  This  represents  the 
sum  of  output  and  income — GNP — lost 
indirectly  through  the  worsened  reces- 
sion— $101  billion — plus  the  amount  of 
consumer  purchasing  power  or  "real  in- 
come" drained  off  directly  by  energy 
price  increases  as  such — $51  oillion — 
plus  the  further  purchasing  power 
drained  off  indirectly  through  the  en- 
ergy-related inflation  in  all  other  sectors 
of  the  economy — $45  billion. 

Ninth.  The  inflationai-y  loss  of  income 
to  consumers  was  a  pure  windfall  gain  to 
energy  producers;  or  a  straight  transfer 
of  resources  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Thus,  the  total  sales  of  the  top  46  UJS. 
energy  companies  increased  by  $90  bil- 
lion in  1974  over  1973,  as  reported  by 
Fortune  Magazine.  This  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  revenues  represented  viitu- 
ally  pure  price  inflation,  since  the  vol- 
ume of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  sold 
over  the  period  actually  declined. 

Tenth.  The  predictable  price  increase 


for  ''old  oil"  if  it  remains  decontrolled— 
from  $5.25  per  barrel  to  about  $13  to  $14 
per  barrel,  and  totaling  about  $16  billion 
annually — will  likewise  represent  a  pure 
windfall  to  producers,  unrelated  to  pro- 
duction costs.  A  recent  study  estimated 
the  average  production  cost  for  old  oil  to 
be  under  $3  per  barrel,  including  a  15- 
percent  rate  of  profit. 

Moreover,  over  SO  percent  of  the  "old" 
oil  in  the  comitry  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
15  largest  integrated  oil  and  gas  cor- 
porations. The  windfall  benefits,  amount- 
ing to  billions  annually,  will  thus  go  al- 
most entirely  to  a  handful  of  giant  prc- 
ducei"s. 

The  total  and  sudden  decontrol  of  oil 
does  not  provide  a  basis  for  a  sound  and 
equitable  energy  policy  for  America. 

It  is  far  too  likely  that  it  will  Impose 
staggering  and  harshly  inequitable  new 
burdens  on  the  consuming  public. 

It  will  drain  billions  of  dollars  of  sorely 
needed  purchasing  power  out  of  the 
pockets  of  families  and  businesses  at  all 
levels. 

It  will  hand  totally  unwarranted  wind- 
falls of  enonnous  magnitude  to  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  giant  oil  corporatioios  at 
the  expense  of  virtually  ever^'  other  sec- 
tor of  Uie  economy. 

It  runs  the  unacceptably  dangerous 
risk  of  dealing  a  crippling  new  blow  to 
the  present  shaky  recovery  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President,  i" 
is  no  secret  that  often  votes  ai'ound  here 
catch  some  of  us  ill-prepared.  Maybe 
we  have  not  done  our  homework.  Maybe 
the  facts  are  not  available.  Maybe  there 
is  no  "right"  vote.  So  we  cross  our  fingers 
and  hope  that  the  majority  view  is  cor- 
rect. 

None  of  us  could  claim  to  be  in  such 
an  "iffy"  situation  today. 

If  we  vote  to  sustain  President  Ford's 
veto  of  the  6-month  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973,  we  should  know  that  our  votes 
would  wipe  out  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
little  competition  remaining  in  the  pe- 
troleum industry.  We  would  not  only  be 
voting  for  immediate  oil  price  increase."-, 
but  also  for  putting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  independent  refinera  and  retail- 
ers and  producers  out  of  business,  and 
for  ending  competition  which  could  dis- 
courage price  Increases  in  the  future. 

This  is  so.  We  know  It  is.  We  know 
it  not  because  I  say  so,  for  granted,  after 
12  yeai's  as  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  I  may  be  suspect  as  see- 
ing anticompetitive  ghosts  everywhere. 
Nor  do  we  have  to  believe  it  because  the 
independent  businessmen  say  so.  It  is 
not  unknown  for  businessmen  to  over- 
state the  harm  a  proposed  legislative 
action  may  bring  to  them. 

Rather,  we  know  it  Is  so  because  Con- 
gress In  1973  enacted  the  original  statute 
in  order  to  protect  independent  business- 
men and  consumers  from  the  economic 
power  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

But,  as  you  will  recall,  at  first  the  FEA 
.simply  allocated  crude  oil  supplies  with- 
out implementing  the  section  of  the  act 
requiring  "equitable  prices." 

As  a  result,  by  summer  of  1974,  the  in- 
dependent gasoline  retailers  who  had 
not  been  put  out  of  business  by  a  cutoff 
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of  crude  before  enactment  of  the  statute, 
were  being  forced  to  strangle  themselves 
by  selling  gasoline  at  up  to  10  cents  a 
gallon  more  than  major  bi'and  stations, 
iaecause  the  only  crude  the  majors  would 
sell  independents  was  high-priced  for- 
eign oil. 

Ii;  fact,  the  situation  was  so  bad  that 
en  July  30  last  year.  27  colleagues  joined 
me  in  calling  on  FEA  head  John  Sawliill 
to  hurriedly  begin  equitable  allocation 
of  the  low-priced  dome.stic  crude  to  in- 
dependent refiners. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  somehow  over  the  past  14 
months  this  situation  has  changed,  that 
the  majors  do  not  have  the  economic 
power  to  hold  down  the  price  of  their 
gas  \\hile  independents  are  forced  to 
raise  tJieirs  to  cover  higher  crude  costs. 
If  that  happens — and  ironically  the  ma- 
jors can  do  this  by  complying  with  tlie 
Presidents  wishes — the  result  will  be 
to  drive  independents  out  ol  business. 

The  irony  is  that  administration  ofitt- 
cials.  who  are  saying  this  is  a  competi- 
tive industry  that  should  be  decontrolled, 
apparently  do  not  believe  it  either. 

If  they  did,  why  would  they  float  prom- 
ises that  "something  will  be  done"  to 
protect  independent  refiners  under  de- 
control and  "something  will  be  done  '  to 
protect  independent  retailers? 

If  this  were  a  competitive  industry, 
such  'somethings"  would  not  be  neces- 
sarj-. 

But  the  administration  is  right  about 
one  thing:  Without  these  "somethings," 
these  independent  businessmen  would  be 
out  of  business,  because  there  is  no  com- 
petition out  there  to  protect  them — or 
their  customers. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have  the  "some- 
things" in  the  way  of  protection  for  the 
independents  in  the  act  Congress  voted 
to  extend.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  does 
have  the  advantage  of  being  in  place  and 
of  having  liad  many  kinks  aheady  ironed 
out. 

It  makes  sense  then  to  keep  that  which 
protects  both  independent  businessmen, 
competition  and  consumers  imtil  we  have 
a  replacement  in  fact  rather  than  in 
rhetoric.  In  my  book,  the  something  bet- 
ter is  not  more  regulation — but  more 
competition.  Therefore,  let  us  vote  to 
continue  the  protection  we  have  for  an- 
other 6  months,  and  see  if  we  flnd  ways 
to  interject  the  protection  of  competi- 
tion into  this  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  mentioned,  signed 
by  28  Senators,  and  an  ad  on  the  subject 
by  independent  refiners,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

From  the  Office  of  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommtttee 

TH-enty-elght  Senators,  led  by  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch)  have  called  on  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  give  Inde- 
pendent refiners  a  crack  at  some  low-price  oil 
now  generally  In  the  hands  of  the  major  oil 
companies. 

In  a  letter  to  John  Sawhlll,  administrator 
oX  FEA,  the  Senators  explained  that  there 
is  enough  "price-controlled"  oil   to  handle 


about  40  percent  of  the  needs  of  all  domestic 
refiners.  The  price-controlled  oil  costs  about 
$5  to  $7  a  barrel  less  than  the  noncontroUed 
oil. 

"Refiners  have  access  to  this  controlled 
oil  in  varying  degrees,  but  it  Is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  major  oil  companies,"  they  wrote. 
"Indepencient  refiners'  feedstoclcs  consist 
disproportionately  of  nonprice-conlrolled  oil, 
rangizig  as  high  as  almost  100';  in  some 
Northern  Tier  areas  dependent  upon  Cana- 
dian crude. 

"Becftu.se  of  this  dirparity.  independents 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  charge  five  to 
ten  cents  more  per  gallon  for  gasoline  than 
major  oil  companies." 

Hart  and  tiie  otlier  Senators  proposed  allo- 
cating tlie  low-cost  oil  throvigh  a  ticket 
allocaticu  plan — which  would  guarantee  each 
refiner — independent  and  major — about  40': 
of  ills  rail  in  low-cost  oil 

The  allocation  tickets — or  "entitle- 
ments"— coxild  be  boxight  and  sold  by  refiners 
much  like  oil  import  quota  tickets  used  to 
be. 

The  Senators  pointed  out  to  Sawhill  that 
in  passing  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  Congress  specifically  stated 
that  any  allocation  program  was  to: 

"preserve  the  competitive  viability  of  in- 
dependent refiners,  small  refiners,  and  non- 
branded  and  branded  independent 
marketers  " 

This  requirement  has  not  been  met,  the 
Senators  told  Sawhill. 


July  30,  1974. 
Mr.  John  C.  Sawhill. 

AdininitlTator,  Federal   Energy  Adminintra- 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Sawhill:  Several  months  ago, 
when  petroleum  products  were  in  short  sup- 
ply, the  issue  of  competitive  pricing  for  these 
products  was  largely  overshadowed  by  the 
issue  of  supply  Itself.  Consumers,  experienc- 
ing hardships  in  obtaining  products,  were 
willine  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  them. 
Now  that  petroleum  products  arc  more 
readily  avaUable,  consumers  are  once  again 
making  purchases  on  the  basis  of  price  con- 
siderations. Unfortunately,  however,  a  dis- 
parity in  crude  oil  prices,  resulting  from  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  policy  of 
two-tiered  pricing,  is  placing  independent 
refiners  and  marketers  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage as  respects  their  major  oil  company 
competitors.  Because  of  this  disparity,  Inde- 
pendents are  finding  it  necessary  to  charge 
five  to  ten  cents  more  per  gallon  for  gasoline 
than  that  charged  by  major  oil  companies. 
Obviously,  this  Injures  their  competitive 
position  in  the  marketplace. 

In  enacting  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973,  Congress  specifically 
stated  its  intention  that  the  regulations 
"provide  for  equitable  distribution  of  crude 
oU  and  refined  petroleum  products  at  equita- 
ble prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petro- 
leum industry."  The  regulations  were  also 
"to  preserve  the  competitive  viability  of  In- 
dependent refiners,  small  refiners,  and  non- 
branded  and  branded  Independent  mar- 
keters."  In  permitting  the  situation  described 
at>ove  to  continue,  FEA  is  not  fulfilling  its 
responsibilities  regarding  this  clear  Congres- 
sional mandate  to  insure  competitiveness  in 
the  oil  Industry. 

The  FEA  reports  that  over  40'^;  of  total 
crude  oil  inputs  to  domestic  refineries  Is 
price-controlled  at  a  level  averaging  ap- 
proximately $5.25/bbl.,  which  is  some  »S- 
$7/bbl.  lower  than  the  cost  of  the  remaining 
noncontroUed  foreign  and  domestic  crude. 
Refiners  have  access  to  this  controlled  oil  In 
varying  degrees,  but  it  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  major  oil  companies.  Independent 
refiner.s"  feedstocks  consist  disproportionately 


of  nonprlce-controlled  oil,  ranging  as  high 
as  almost  100%  In  some  Northern  Tier  areas 
dependent  upon  Canadian  crude.  Obviously, 
some  form  of  crude  cost  equalization  Is  re- 
quired to  protect  their  competitive  perform- 
ance and  insure  equitable  pnces  for  all  areas 
as  required  by  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act. 

Several  proposals  have  been  advanced  to 
reduce  this  disparity  of  crude  cost  between 
independent  refiners  and  major  oil  com- 
panies. Any  workable  proposal  must  equit- 
ably distribute  the  benefits  of  price-con- 
trolled oil  with  minimal  disruption  of  sup- 
plier purchaser  relationships,  and  with  little 
additional  Federal  involvement.  A  crude  oil 
entitlements  program  such  as  was  informally 
advanced  by  FE.'V  seems  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 

Tlircugh  the  device  of  entitlements,  all  re- 
finers, regardless  of  .?ize.  would  be  given  the 
opportvmity  to  utilize  a  specified  percentage 
of  price-controlled  "old  oil."  An  adjastment 
favoring  smaller  refiners  could  be  utilized  to 
insure  that  they  would  be  granted  entitle- 
ments proportionately  greater  than  tlie  spec- 
ified percentage.  This  adjustment  would 
assist  in  limiting  the  number  of  small  and  in- 
dependent refiners  actually  having  to  pur- 
chase entitlements. 

Refiners  who  have  a  high  proportion  of 
nonprice-controlled  crude  oil  to  their  total 
refining  input  would  be  able  to  sell  their 
entitlements  in  order  to  reduce  their  weight- 
ed average  composite  crude  costs.  Conversely, 
refiners  who  have  a  high  proportion  of  price- 
controlled  crude  oil  would  be  obligated  to 
purchase  these  entitlements  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  process  these  feedstocks.  The  price 
at  which  entitlements  would  be  sold  would 
be  based  upon  the  difference  between  the 
uncontrolled  oil  price  (including  imported 
crude)  and  the  controlled  price.  The  net 
effect  of  these  transactions  would  be  to 
equalize  crude  oil  prices  among  all  domestic 
refiners  and  restore  independent  refiners  and 
marketers  to  a  price-competitive  position. 

We  commend  this  proposal  to  your   im- 
mediate attention,  not  only  for  the  reason 
that   it  carries  out  the  legislative  purpose 
embodied  in  the  Energy  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act,  but  also  because  of  its  basic  sim- 
plicity. The  attractiveness  of  this  proposal  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  involve 
actual   transfers  of  crude  oil  supplies,  and 
therefore  does  not  disrupt  traditional  svip- 
pUer/purchaser    relationships.    In    addition, 
this  plan  wotild  Involve  little  modification 
of  the  present  crude  oil  allocation  program 
currently  administered  by  the  TKK. 
Sincerely, 
Philip  A.  Hart,  James  S.  Abourezk,  Birch 
Bayh,   Joseph    R.    Biden,   Edward    W. 
Brooke,  Quentin  N.  Burdick,  Clifford 
P.  Case,  Dick  Clark,  Marlow  W.  Cook, 
Robert   P.    Griffin,   Floyd   K.   Haskell. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Walter  D.  Huddle- 
ston,   Harold    E.    Hughes.    Hubert    H. 
Humphrey,     Edward     M.     Kennedy. 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Warren  G.  Mag- 
iiuson,  Mike  Mansfield,  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  Lee  Metcalf.  George  Mc- 
Govern,  Walter  P.  Mondale,  Prank  E. 
Moss,  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,    John    V.    Tunney,    Harrison    A. 
Williams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  about  to  decide  who  will  set  the 
price  of  oil  for  the  American  public— 
the  U.S.  Government  or  the  OPEC  oil 
monopoly. 

There  Is  no  question  of  "decontrol" 
before  us  today.  It  Is  a  question  of  who 
will  have  control  and  who  will  set  the 
burden  on  the  consumer. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  inflationary 
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impact  of  letting  the  price  of 
will  be  $16.3  billion  yearly  for 
If  we  consider  the  fact  that 
and  coal  prices  are  related  to  the 
price  of  all  domestically 
the  total  jumps  to  more  than 
additional  cost  for  consumers 
creases  would  create  intolerable 
on  the  consumer. 

Unless  the  Senate  overrides 
Ford's  veto  of  the  Emergency 
Allocation  Act,  some  60  percen , 
domestic  crude  oil  pi-oduction 
freed  of  controls  and  rise  to  the 
monopoly  price  of  over   $13   a 
Those  who  would  ask  we 
President's  veto  have  expended 
fort  to  win  supporters.  The 
effect  has  been  a  barrage  of 
rhetoric     and     misiiiformation 
avoids  the  real  and  immediate 
decontrol. 

If  the  administration  wants 
consumption  of  oil  products  am 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil, 
certainly  agree  with  those  goal; 
ever,  we  will  not  accomplish 
suddenly  decontrolling  oil  prices 
can  only  have  a  devastating  i 
our  economic  recovery  and  aggi' 
flation   while   worsening   the 
state    of    our    economy.    To 
windfall  profits  under  the  guis( 
ergy  conservation  and  at  the 
every   American   is   outrageous, 
fore,  I  urge  a  strong  message 
and  our  own  people  that  this 
not  be  allowed.  We  will  override 
to  protect  our  citizens  and  our 
ability    to    control    its    energj- 
policy. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the 
lationship  between  rising  fuel 
food  prices.  As  fuel  prices  increase 
will  rise  for  all  segments  of 
chain.  Since  food  and  fuel  an 
components  of  the  Consumer 
dex,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  another 
of  inflation  is  imminent. 

Even  without  oil  decontrol 
electricity,  and  gasoline  have 
to    rise    which     automatically 
higher  prices  for  food  as  farm 
fertilizer,  fuel,  and  pesticides 
lating.  This  process  is  amplified 
costs  are  compounded  £is  food 
way  through  the  processing, 
tion,  refrigeration,  wholesaling 
tailing  operations  which  all  require 
amoimts  of  energy.  It  is  clear 
hidden  costs  of  decontrol  will  not 
hidden  for  very  long. 

The  high-price  energy 
solving  conservation  problems  is 
antee  for  increasing  levels  of 
and  unemployment  which  we  are 
periencing.   Add   to   this   the 
ripple  effects  and  it  is  a  simple 
see  why  so  many  economists 
gloomy  economic  recovery.  If  we 
control  the  ongoing  increases  of 
at  home  and  fail  to  stabilize  our 
at  home,  then  we  open  the 
OPEC  to  continue  establishing  f  u 
ergy  pricing  policies. 

Apart  from  the  certainty  of 
ergy  prices,  there  is  the  probability 
expiration  of  the  allocation  act 
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tensify economic  pressures  on  independ- 
ent refiners  and  marketers  from  the  in- 
tegrated oil  companies  that  produce, 
transport,  refine,  and  distribute  petro- 
leum. These  independents,  who  have 
been  competitors  of  the  integrated  com- 
panies in  the  past,  lack  the  structure  to 
absorb  price  increases.  The  major  com- 
panies can  afford  to  temporarily  limit 
increases  in  refining  and  marketing  be- 
cause the  loss  will  be  compensated  for 
by  gains  in  crude  oil  production. 

It  should  be  painfully  apparent  that 
an  energy  price  policy  is  being  contrived 
which  will  create  severe  disruptions  in 
our  economic  recovery.  As  consumers 
find  themselves  trapped  between  rising 
energy  costs  and  a  decreasing  ability  to 
offset  the  inflationary  spiral,  they  turn 
to  their  elected  representatives  to  op- 
pose the  actions  of  the  administration 
v;hich  has  fashioned  these  prices  and 
policies.  In  their  behalf,  we  should  sup- 
port the  vote  to  override  President 
Ford's  veto  of  S.  1849. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  1849,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act.  I  do  not  believe  that  de- 
control of  old  oil  prices  will  help  us  find 
a  single  barrel  of  new  oil.  In  my  opinion, 
tlie  President's  plan  will  serve  only  to 
swell  the  profits  of  major  oil  companies 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that 
some  sort  of  "windfall  profits  tax"  would 
resolve  this  issue.  It  would  not.  All  of 
the  taxes  that  have  been  proposed  .so  far 
are  simply  excise  taxes,  and  if  we  op- 
pose new  taxes  on  gasoline  then  we 
should  oppose  new  taxes  on  crude  oil  as 
well.  Moreover,  an  excise  tax  does  not 
differentiate  between  the  producer  of 
high-cost  oil  and  the  producer  of  low- 
cost  oil.  It  would  penalize  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  persuade  to  go  out  and  find 
new  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  and  his  other  state- 
ments in  opposition  to  any  continuation 
of  the  oil  allocation  program.  Every  ar- 
gument made  and  every  fact  presented 
in  those  statements  relates  to  the  single 
question  of  price.  But  price  is  only  one 
aspect  of  this  pix>gram. 

Just  as  important,  in  my  view,  is  the 
allocation  authority  itself  which  assures 
every  region  of  the  country  and  every 
sector  of  the  economy,  a  fair  share  of 
available  fuel  in  event  of  shortages.  That 
is  why  we  established  the  allocation  pro- 
gram in  the  first  place  and  the  need  is 
still  with  us. 

It  began  with  the  serious  shortages 
that  occurred  dui'ing  the  winter  of  1972- 
73  when  thousands  of  businesses  were 
forced  to  close  because  they  wei'e  unable 
to  obtain  heating  fuel.  Schools  and 
other  municipal  services  were  suspended 
for  the  same  reason. 

To  help  remedy  the  situation,  I  intro- 
duced the  vei-y  first  legislation  to  author- 
ize allocation  of  petroleum  products  and 
that  law  became  the  basis  for  the  pres- 
ent program.  The  problems  that  gave 
rise  to  that  action  are  still  with  us  and 
If  anything  will  get  worse  in  years  ahead. 


With  the  prospect  of  a  serious  gas  short- 
age this  winter,  demand  for  substitute 
heating  oil  is  going  to  be  extremely  high 
and  .shortages  inevitably  will  occur.  We 
must  have  a  program  in  being  to  deal 
with  them. 

The  allocation  program  goes  further, 
however,  than  simply  protecting  the 
right  of  every  American  to  adequate  fuel 
for  daily  needs;  it  also  requires  oil  sup- 
pliers to  make  that  fuel  available  at 
equitable  prices.  Thus,  a  major  oil  com- 
pany cannot  sell  crude  oil  to  one  refi- 
nery at  §5  a  barrel  and  charge  another 
refinery  in  the  same  region  $10  a  barrel. 
Even  more  than  control  of  overall  price, 
the  requirement  that  pricing  be  equi- 
table is  a  basic  protection  for  independ- 
ent refiners,  jobbers,  and  dealers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress 
that  the  oil  allocation  act  is  the  basis  for 
controlling  the  price  and  distribution  of 
propane  gas  whicli  is  critically  important 
to  riH'al  Americans.  Without  this,  these 
people  would  have  no  protection  against 
the  kind  of  black-market  operations 
that  occurred  in  1972-73  when  retail 
prices  tripled  overnight  and  one  counted 
himself  lucky  to  find  propane  even  then. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
reasons  for  opposing  the  President's  veto 
other  than  the  much  debated  question 
of  oil  prices.  Whatever  is  ultimately  done 
on  that  issue,  I  beUeve  we  must  retain 
the  allocation  part  of  the  program  and 
continue  existing  controls  on  the  price 
and  use  of  propane. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  voting  on  today  will  determine 
the  future  of  our  national  energy  debate. 
Decontrol  is  the  keystone  of  our  energy 
policy.  The  American  people  have  indi- 
cated tlieir  support  for  decontrol  as  re- 
fiected  by  a  recent  Harris  poll.  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  reached  a 
general  consensus  that  a  program  of 
phased  decontrol  coupled  with  a  windfall 
profits  tax  and  adequate  rebates  to  the 
American  consumer  is  the  best  approach 
to  this  problem.  The  question  then  be- 
comes one  of  timing:  When  will  we  get 
on  to  the  business  at  hand? 

Decontrol  would  do  three  things: 

First.  Increase  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion— by  about  1.4  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1985 — because  much  oil  that  now  can- 
not be  sold  for  what  it  costs  to  produce 
will  come  to  the  market: 

Second.  Curb  U.S.  oil  demands  because 
as  prices  rise,  industrial,  business  and  in- 
dividual consumers  will  conserve  oil  and 
seek  alternative  fuels ;  and 

Third.  Decrease  of  oil  imports  as  more 
domestic  oil  becomes  available  and  de- 
mand abates. 

An  adequate  windfall  profits  tax  on 
oil  producers  could  be  used  to  pay  for 
across-the-board  rebates  to  consumers. 
We  will  have  time  to  mitigate  any  adverse 
impacts  on  particular  segments  of  society 
through  additional  legislation,  such  as 
insuring  that  there  is  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  price  controls  for  small,  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  retail  service  sta- 
tion dealers. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  voting  on  a 
compromise  decontrol  plan.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  we  are  voting  to  determine 
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whether  or  not  we  will  even  consider  a 
phased-in  decontrol  plan.  Congress  has 
the  tendency  to  act  only  when  pushed.  A 
program  of  gradual  decontrol  could 
easily  be  enacted  within  30  days.  But,  if 
tlie  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
is  extended  another  6  months,  I  predict 
no  immeidate  action  on  this  problem.  We 
will  sit  ar.d  dally  ourselves  into  the  mid- 
dle of  an  election  year  when  nothing  will 
happen. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  to  support 
the  President's  veto  of  the  6-month  ex- 
tension, and  if  sustained,  I  will  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  45-day  extension  which  I 
am  cosponsoring.  The  President  has  al- 
ready announced  that  he  will  accept  this 
45-day  extension  of  tlie  Allocation  Act 
to  allow  adequate  time  for  Congre'ss  to 
come  up  with  some  positive  decontrol 
action.  Mr.  President,  let  us  get  on  with 
it  and  stop  the.se  unnecessary,  unpro- 
ductive delays.  Tt  is  time  for  Congress  to 
act  on  decontrol. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  deep  frustration  that  I  cast 
my  vote  to  override  President  Ford's  veto 
of  a  6-month  extension  of  the  Emergencv 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  Congress  disapproved  the  Pres- 
ident's oil  decontrol  plan  in  July,  I  have 
pressed  for  tlie  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  policy  proposals.  Yet,  the 
Nation  still  seems  to  be  without  leader- 
ship in  the  vitaUy  important  area  of 
effective  national  energy  programs.  The 
time  for  action  is  long  overdue. 

Tlie  Democratic  leadership  has,  so  far, 
failed  to  offer  any  tough  conservation 
standards  or  any  i-easonable  fuel  pricing 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  administration  decontrol  pro- 
gram. The  estimated  $28  billion  infla- 
tionary shock  to  the  economy  would  be 
too  great.  The  39-month  phaseout  period 
would  be  too  short.  Tlie  proposed  final 
price  ceiling  of  $13.45  would  be  unneces- 
sarily high.  In  addition,  the  problem  of 
oil  pricing  must  not  be  separated  in  this 
manner  from  policy  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  natural  gas  pricing. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  must  no  longer 
be  the  victim  of  partisan  political  ma- 
neuvering. Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  President's  veto 
and  then  tp  turn  at  once  to  the  business 
of  formulating  a  tough,  fair  national 
energy  policy. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  take  as  long 
as  6  months.  In  fact,  we  need  not  even 
take  6  weeks.  All  of  us  know  the  issues 
and  tlie  options.  It  is  time  the  Congress 
aid  the  job  we  were  elected  to  do.  And  I 
Have  no  doubt  that  administration  offi- 
cials will  deal  openly  and  seriously  with 
any  reasonable  suggestions  we  put  for- 
ward. 

I.  myself ,  have  long  supported  a  par- 
ticular set  of  policies  which  I  would  like 
to  put  forward  once  more  for  considera- 
tion. 

irf  «'k*'  ,^'®  ^^^  *"  ^"^'■^y  pricing  pol- 
icy which  sets  a  ceUing  price  on  domestic 
ou  and  new  natural  gas  on  a  Btu  equiva- 
lency basis.  We  must  encourage  oU  and 

f^i'^f  '^"fi?-  ^"*  "^^  """St  protect  our- 
OP^  ™^,*?®  Pricing  decisions  of  the 
OPEC  cartel  by  establishing  a  fair  maxi- 


mum price.  Legislation  to  accomplish  this 
end  has  been  drafted  by  Senator  Steven- 
son of  Illinois  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
692.  I  am  cosponsoring  his  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  promptly  on 
this  alternative  energy  pricing  program 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  in  the 
near  future. 

Second,  we  need  a  tough  energy  con- 
servation pohcy  to  further  reduce  our  de- 
tcndence  on  both  fuel  imoorts  and  pre- 
cious domestic  resources.  The  Sennte  has 
already  passed  responsible  legislation  in 
the  fields  of  automobile  efQrier.cy  ."^itand- 
a  rds  and  strategic  energ'y  reserves.  I  trust 
.stringent  standards  for  energy  comerva- 
tion  in  buildings  will  soon  become  law. 
7'he  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  cur- 
rently working  on  tax  ijicentives  for  con- 
servation. I  hope  the.>^s  will  l>e  limited 
and  specific,  as  we  need  to  direct  our 
scarce  resources  without  addmg  further 
loopholes  to  our  already  inconsistent  and 
sometimes  irrational  tax  system. 

Since  last  winter,  I  have  been  urging 
the  Conc'ress  to  go  beyond  these  measures 
and  to  enact  a  conservation  tax  on  gaso- 
line, which  we  so  often  use  profligately, 
an  excise  tax  on  gas  guzzling  cars  and  a 
series  of  gradually  increasing  tariffs  to 
encourage  domestic  production  and  refin- 
ing. 

These  proposals  are  embodied  in  a 
package  of  legislation  I  presented  to  the 
Senate  together  with  Senators  Percy  and 
M.ATHiAS  on  July  15. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  all  our  do- 
mestic resources  intelligently.  We  must 
plan  for  controlled  exploration  of  fossil 
fuels  so  that  the  environment  of  today 
is  protected  and  the  natural  legacy  of  the 
future  is  assured.  We  must  harness  the 
combined  genius  of  science  and  manage- 
ment so  that  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy are  fully  understood  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  These  choices  call  for 
considered  regulation  and  extensive  fi- 
nancing. I  am  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress can  assume  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing these  decisions  now.  The  Nation  has 
listened  long  enough  to  this  important 
public  debate.  The  time  to  choose  is  upon 
us. 


OIL    PRICE    DECONTROL — IMPACT    ON    THE 
ECONOMY    AND    ON    COMPETITION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  oil  price  control  extension  bill  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  concerned  that  an 
abrupt  end  of  the  controls  will  result  in 
a  staggering  blow  to  our  economy,  and  a 
significant  lessening  of  competition  in 
the  oil  industry. 

There  have  been  numerous  estimates 
made  of  the  effect  sudden  and  complete 
decontrol  will  have  on  our  economy.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty 
just  how  many  jobs  will  be  lost,  just  how 
much  higher  the  rate  of  Inflation  will 
climb  or  just  what  gasoline  or  home 
heating  oil  wiU  cost.  But  I  am  struck  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  estimates  I  have  seen 
are  gloomy.  There  is  simply  no  question 
that  a  new  rise  in  crude  oil  prices  will 
not  only  directly  result  in  Increases  In 
energy  prices,  but  will  also  ripple  through 
the  entire  economy  at  a  time  when  we 
were  just  beginning  to  see  some  signs  of 


recovery  from  the  evils  of  infl.-»tion  cou- 
pled with  recession. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  those  economic 
estimates: 

The  nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  usiiig  the  latest  techniques  of  eco- 
nomic forecasting,  terms  sudden  decon- 
trol a  "significant  setback"  for  economic 
recovery  and  the  battle  against  inflation. 
Their  study,  which  even  makes  the  as- 
.•mmption  that  the  President  would  hft 
the  S2  a  barrrl  tariff  on  imported  oil. 
therebv  les.sening  the  effects  of  decontrol, 
predicts  the  loss  of  600.000  jobs  bv  the 
end  of  1977,  a  4-percent  rise  in  the  whole- 
s.-.le  price  index  and  a  20-percent  de- 
crease in  the  growth  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

The  House  Commerce  Ccmmittec  Eii- 
crpy  Subcommittee,  after  careful  analy- 
sis, concludes  that  decontrol  will  result 
in  a  loss  next  year,  of  640  000  jobs,  a  2.7- 
percent  increase  in  the  Con.^umer  Price 
Index,  and  such  harmful  ripple  effects  a-; 
a  reduction  in  housing  starts  of  280.000 
and  an  automobile  .=:p.les  decline  ol 
950.000. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  when  re- 
quested to  study  the  results  of  sudden 
decontrol,  estimated  a  $40  billion  infla- 
tionary contribution  to  the  economy, 
coupled  with  a  loss  of  15  million  jobs  in 
1976.  Their  study  also  predicts  a  2.7-per- 
eent  price  rise  next  :-c?r,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  decontrol. 

Finally,  lest  I  be  accused  of  using  only 
Government  figures,  let  me  review  the 
alarming  analysis  prepared  by  the  Bank- 
ers Trust  Co..  one  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est banks.  In  their  Energy  newsletter 
dated  August  6,  they  conclude  that  If  oil 
prices  are  allowed  to  rise  quickly  to  the 
world  price,  the  "impact  on  our  economic 
recovery  will  be  devastating  and  might 
not  only  delay  the  recovery,  but  could 
easily  precipitate  a  worsening  of  tlie  re- 
cession." The  bank  estimates  a  total  cost 
to  the  economy  of  $35  billion,  noting  that 
this  is  50  percent  greater  than  the  en- 
tire tax  reduction  passed  bv  Congress 
earlier  this  year  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy by  returning  purchasing  power  back 
to  the  consumers.  As  the  bank's  energy 
experts  state:  "Coupled  witli  a  moderate 
rise  in  the  foreign  price  of  oil,  the  sud- 
den decontrol  of  old  crude  prices  would 
next  year  transfer  about  $35  billion  per 
armum  away  from  consumers  to  energy 
producers,  the  Federal  Goveniment,  and 
the  OPEC  nations." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  such 
overwhelming  economic  evidence,  how 
can  we  permit  oil  price  controls  to  ex- 
pire? 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  President 
Ford  does  not  desire  sudden  and  total 
decontrol.  He  recognizes,  as  does  the 
Congress,  that  the  economic  Impact  of 
such  a  move  would  be  too  devastating. 
But  unfortunately,  his  veto  of  the  bill  to 
extend  the  controls  will  have  that  verv 
effect  we  all  wish  to  avoid.  For  it  will 
leave  the  Nation  without  any  price  con- 
trol authority  until  Congress  and  the 
President  can  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  form  gradual  decontrol  should  take. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
when  such  an  agreement  can  be  fash- 
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ioned.  I  would  hope  that  a 
can  be  worked  out  as  quickly 
A  number  of  my  colleagues 
been   actively   searching   for 
ground  for  some  time,  but  with 
cess.  Several  months  ago  I 
plan  to  President  Ford's 
Frank  Zarb.  Until  a  comprom^e 
reached,  however,  it  makes  morp 
continue  the  controls.  If  we 
before  enacting  a  gradual 
political  pressures  and  the  pn 
special   interests,   especially   " 
may  result  in  a  long  period  wit 
trols.  In  such  a  time,  Mr.  Pre? 
dire    economic     consequences 
earlier  may  well  come  to  pass 
cannot  afford  to  take  that  ris)' 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I 
ward  to  the  day  when  price 
no  longer  needed  in  the  oil  irjdu 
would  welcome  a  free  market  i 
the  factors  necessary  for  a 
existed.  Unfortunately,  there  : 
market  in  the  oil  industry,  and 
never  be  one  as  long  as  an  intek' 
cartel  sets  artificial  prices  and 
as  domestic  oil  companies 
engage  in  noncompetitive  activi|,y 

I   have    been    concerned    fo 
years  over  the  lack  of  competition 
oil  industry,  Mr.  President, 
afraid  that  a  sudden  end  of 
trols  will  result  in  an  even 
centration  of  economic  power 
giant  oil  companies.  Many 
marketers   and   other   small 
which  provide  a  degree  of 
petition  in  the  industry  may 
of  business. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  an  oi] 
executive,  Robert  Yancey,  of 
Oil,  Inc : 

Almost   all    the   rapid   price    in 
petroleum  prices  seen  by  the  com 
originate  in  crude  oil  rroduction 
creases  are  politically  motivated.  I 
real  relationships  to  the  cost  of  fi 
developing   those   crude   resources 
as  such  prospects  for  raanipulati  )n 
the  producing  sector  continue  to 
some  method  must  be  dtvised 
quickly,  to  prevent  transfer  of 
this  highly  volatile  area  to 
stream  operations,  or  (.here  will 
semblance  of  competition  i!i  any 
Industry.   Needless  to  say 
finers  and  marketers  with  none  of 
crude  supply  cannot  long  endure 
circumstances  such  as  I  have 
today. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  alio k  the  in- 
dependent segment  of  the  oil  ir  dustry  to 
be  driven  out  by  the  major  oil  c(  mp&nies. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  d<  spite  the 
President's  persistent  talk  of  'compro- 
mise" on  the  issue  of  oil  prices  the  fact 
is  that  his  veto  of  the  bill  to  e:  tend  the 
Mandatory  Petroleum  AUocatio  i  Act  has 
delineated  a  basic  issue  on  \rhich  we 
should  not  compromise.  That  Issue  is 
whether  this  Nation  can  withstand  the 
devastating  economic  consequences  of 
turning  over  to  the  oil  exporting  coim- 
tries  and  to  the  fundamentally  noncom- 
petitive multinational  oil  companies  tlie 
power  to  set  the  price  of  all  oil  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

To  me  the  answer  to  that  qiestlon  Is 
self-evident.  I  shall  vote  to  ove  rride  the 
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President's  veto,  to  maintain  price  con- 
trols on  the  60  percent  of  domestic  oil 
production  now  subject  to  controls  at 
$5.25  a  barrel.  I  hope  fervently  that  my 
colleagues  will  adopt  the  same  position 
in  suflflcient  numbers  to  overturn  the 
Presidents  veto. 

I  shall  explain  the  reasons  for  my  vote 
more  fully  in  a  moment.  But  first  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  true 
nature  of  the  "compromise"  the  Presi- 
dent is  offering  in  an  attempt  to  garner 
votes  on  this  issue.  His  plan  to  end  Fed- 
eral price  control  on  oil.  albeit  phased 
decontrol,  offers  American  consumers 
and  industry  no  protection  against  the 
predatory  pricing  policies  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 
His  "compromise"  is  not  on  the  basic 
issue  at  stake,  whether  or  not  there 
should  continue  to  be  Federal  controls 
on  domestic  oil.  No,  if  we  compromise 
with  the  President  then  he,  and  the 
OPEC  nations,  and  the  oil  companies, 
will  have  won  this  battle.  For  in  the  end 
they  will  realize  their  goal  and  the  enor- 
mous profits  that  will  flow  from  decon- 
trol, whether  sudden  or  phased. 

The  painful  economic  consequences  of 
decontrol  certainly  will  be  stretched  out 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  if  the  Presi- 
dent succeeds  in  winning  his  "compro- 
mise," than  if  we  have  sudden  decontrol. 
But  I  seriously  doubt  those  who  will  be 
the  principal  victims  of  soaring  energy 
prices — working  men  and  women,  small 
businessmen,  people  who  can  least  af- 
ford it — will  find  much  solace  in  the 
President's  plan  to  administer  his  eco- 
nomic poison  slowly,  rather  than  in  a 
single  large  dose. 

Now  let  me  explain  specifically  why  I 
feel  so  strongly  that  the  President's  veto 
should  be  overridden. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  this 
Nation  tolerate  a  situation  in  which  the 
price  of  domestic  oil  is  effectively  set  by 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries — OPEC. 

Already  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
priced  at  more  than  $13  a  barrel,  or  four 
times  the  price  of  oil  just  2  years  ago. 
This  so-called  uncontrolled  sector  of  the 
domestic  oil  industry  is  not  uncontrolled 
at  all;  the  price  of  this  oil  is  established 
by  the  landed  price  of  imported  oil.  It 
is  not — and  I  repeat,  not — the  free  mar- 
ket price  of  oil.  Rather  it  is  the  price  set 
by  the  most  effective  international  cartel 
in  histoi-y. 

This  problem  is  further  exacerbated  by 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  oil  industiy, 
because  of  intense  concentration  and 
vertical  integration,  is  itself  basically 
noncompetitive.  Free  market  forces  that 
are  absent  in  the  oil  market  abroad  are 
equally  absent  here  at  home. 

If  we  permit  that  portion  of  domestic 
oil  production  now  subject  to  price  con- 
trol at  $5.25  a  barrel  to  be  "decontrolled," 
we  would  not  achieve  true  decontrol.  In- 
stead, we  would  be  turning  over  to  the 
OPEC  cartel  the  power  to  control  the 
price  of  domestic  oil.  In  doing  so  we 
would  initiate  a  fresh  round  of  major  in- 
flationary pressure  and,  at  the  same  time, 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  recover 


from  our  worst  recession  since  the  Great 
Depression  by  robbing  American  indus- 
tries and  consumers  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  President,  a  crucial  point  that  is 
missing  in  defense  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  w'hether  or  not  we  need  permit 
any  rise  in  the  price  of  the  oil  now  being 
sold  at  $5.25  a  barrel. 

This  so-called  old  oil,  now  selling  for 
$5.25  a  barrel,  was  in  production  prior  to 
1973.  when  it  sold  for  close  to  $3  a  barrel. 
By  the  end  of  1973  the  price  of  that  oil, 
while  under  the  Federal  controls,  had 
been  permitted  to  rise  to  $5.25  a  barrel 
despite  the  absence  of  a  comparable  in- 
crease in  production  costs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  oil  that  was  found  and 
developed  after  the  rampant  inflation  of 
the  past  30  months.  It  is  not  oil  whose 
production  was  associated  with  the  sharp 
price  increase  in  drilling  equipment.  In- 
deed, the  General  Accounting  Office  long 
ago  reported  to  the  Congress  that  in- 
creased production  costs  did  not  justify 
the  administration's  decision  to  increase 
the  price  of  "old"  oil  from  $4.25  a  barrel 
to  $5.25  a  barrel  in  December  of  1973. 

Because  the  cost  of  producing  "old" 
oil  has  not  increased  significantly,  to 
aUovV  its  price  to  rise  even  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time — would  provide  a 
huge  windfall  to  the  major  oil  companies 
which  produce  the  vast  majority  of  this 
oii.  This  would  entail  a  remarkable 
transfer  of  income  from  American  con- 
sumers and  industry  to  the  multinational 
oil  companies.  The  consequences  of  such 
an  oil  price  rise  and  income  transfer 
would  be  disastrous. 

First,  there  is  solid  evidence  of  the 
relative  inelasticity  of  the  demand  for 
refined  petroleimi  products;  an  increase 
in  price  has  little  effect,  in  the  short 
term,  on  demand.  What  a  price  rise  does 
do,  however,  is  increase  the  price  of 
essentials  such  as  gasoline  and  home 
heating  oil,  as  well  as  countless  other 
products  that  are  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  derivatives  of  oil.  The  direct 
and  indirect  price  increases  resulting 
from  the  President's  plan  would  exceed 
$10  billion  next  year  alone,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  decontrol  period  the  increase 
in  all  prices — including  other  energy 
sources — would  be  at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  $50  billion  in  1975  dollars. 
It  is  painfully  obvious  that  such  price 
increase  would  stir  a  new  round  of 
inflation. 

Second,  even  while  stirring  ma/or  in- 
flation, a  sharp  rise  in  oil  prices,  especial- 
ly in  the  60  percent  of  domestic  oil  now 
priced  at  $5.25,  would  make  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  achieve  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  required  in  response  to 
our  present  recession.  To  understand  the 
recessionary  impact  of  a  sharp  rise  in 
oil  prices  we  need  look  no  further  than 
our  experience  in  the  past  2  years,  when 
the  price  of  imported  and  uncontrolled 
domestic  oil  soared  upward. 

Charles  Schultze,  the  respected  econ- 
omist, has  estimated  that  that  round  of 
oil  price  increases  sapped  $35  billion  in 
pui'chasing  power  from  the  economy  and 
was  thus  a  primary  catise  of  our  present 
recession.  In  other  words,  since  the  de- 
mand for  oil  is  relatively  inelastic,  con- 
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sumers  do  not  respond  to  higher  oil  prices 
by  buying  fewer  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; rather,  they  continue  to  buy  oil 
products  at  the  higher  price,  and  are  left 
with  significantly  less  disposable  income 
to  spend  on  other  consumer  goods  and 
services. 

Looked  at  another  way,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's decontrol  plan  is  permitted  to  go 
into  effect  it  will  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people  for  non- 
petroleum  products  by  an  amount  close 
to  the  antirecessionary  individual  tax  cut 
now  in  effect.  We  would  have  to  extend 
that  tax  cut  through  1976  merely  to  off- 
set the  reduced  purchasing  power  re- 
.sulting  from  increased  oil  prices,  and 
would  then  have  to  provide  an  adequate 
stimulus  to  the  economy.  Otherwise,  we 
will  face  many  months  of  unemployment 
at  outrageous  levels  in  excess  of  8  per- 
cent. Otherwise,  we  will  continue  to  face 
huge  gaps  between  our  actual  and  po- 
tential GNP,  with  far  too  much  of  our 
productive  capacity  idle  for  far  too  long. 

It  is  equally  tragic  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  so  insensitive  to  the  human 
costs  of  recession  and  so  ready  and  will- 
ing to  perpetuate  that  recession  in  order 
to  increase  oil  prices. 

Earlier.  Mr.  President,  I  said  that  the 
essence  of  the  issue  is  whether  we  need 
pemiit  any  increase,  whether  phased  or 
sudden,  in  the  price  of  old  oil.  I  tliink  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise 
to  follow  that  course. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons I  shall  vote  to  override  the  Pi-esi- 
dents  veto  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  important  vote,  lest  we 
open  the  door  for  a  deepening  recession 
and  rising  inflation. 

VNrtED    STATES   NEEDS    THE    OII.    ALLOCATION- 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  faces  today  the  question  of 
whether  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  S.  1849  which  provides  a  6-inonth  ex- 
tension of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
vital  interests  of  the  Nation  require  that 
Congress  override  tliis  veto,  and  I  shall 
vote  accordingly.  Let  me  outline  briefly 
my  reasons  for  this  decision. 

First,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  great  oil 
price  revolution  of  1973— and  we  can 
truly  call  it  that — has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  causing  our  present  prolonged 
recession,  despite  the  fact  that  partial 
price  controls  on  oil  and  gas  have  blunted 
its  effect.  Various  studies  show-  that  a 
sizable  portion  of  the  huge  increase  in 
unemployment  since  late  1973  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  disruption  caused  by  en- 
ergy price  increases.  At  a  time  like  this 
when  our  economy  remains  deeply 
depressed,  it  is  Incomprehensible  to  sub- 
ject it  to  another  harsh  energ\'  price 
shock. 

Second,  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices 
now  would  increase  our  economic  vulner- 
ability to  OPEC  price  boosts  by  freeing 
presently  controlled  domestic  oil  prices 
to  follow  them.  Whatever  price  hike 
OPEC  Imposes  in  October,  decontrol 
would  make  Its  impact  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy about  two-thirds  greater.  The  ad- 
ministration has  told  the  foreign  oU  pro- 
ducers that  another  substantial  price  in- 


crease would  endanger  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  world.  Why  then  does  the 
President  wish  to  aggravate  the  impact 
of  such  a  blow  through  domestic  price 
decontrol? 

Third,  the  administration's  high  price 
oil  policy  has  proven  itself  ineffective  in 
achieving  our  national  goals.  Oil  product 
prices  already  have  Increased  by  some 
50  percent  since  late  1973,  but  we  con- 
tinue to  consume  and  import  as  much 
as  ever  despite  the  depres.sed  economy. 
According  to  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration itself,  immediate  decontrol,  even 
with  the  tariff  removed,  would  cut  oil 
imports  in  1977  by  about  700,000  barrels 
per  day  or  only  10  percent.  Is  this  energj' 
independence?  Is  a  10-peicent  reduction 
in  imports  worth  pasing  over  $40  billion 
per  year  for?  At  this  rate,  these  import 
savings  would  cost  Americans  $156  per 
barrel.  I  say  that  a  carefully  formulated 
program  of  conservation  and  enhanced 
production,  such  as  Congress  is  now 
formulating,  can  yield  greater  results  at 
much  less  cost.  Just  think  what  we  could 
achieve  if  we  put  $40  billion  per  year  into 
the  development  of  electric  cars,  solar 
and  wind  energy  technology  and  im- 
proved coal  mining  and  coal  burning 
technologj-,  instead  of  adopting  the  Pres- 
ident's approach  of  simply  bludgeoning 
the  consumer  with  higher  bills  for  every- 
thing containing  energ5'  and  then  letting 
nature  take  its  couree. 

Fourth,  I  believe  it  is  vital  to  override 
this  veto  because  the  ramifications  of 
oil  decontrol  will  drastically  increase  the 
already  massive  Federal  budget  deficit. 
If  consumers  are  hit  with  some  $40  bil- 
lion in  increased  bills  from  decontrol 
and  OPEC  actions,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pass  an  equivalent  tax  cut  immediately 
in  an  attempt  to  offset  the  deflationary 
consequences  of  this  loss  in  consumer 
purchasing  power.  But  the  windfall  prof- 
its taxes  discussed  thus  far,  for  instance 
the  one  proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  would  collect  only  some  $11 
to  $13  billion  in  new  taxes  from  the  wind- 
fall on  crude  oil,  including  the  increase  in 
regular  corporate  income  tax  collections. 
Unless  this  tax  is  revamped  to  collect  a 
great  deal  more,  we  would  be  looking  at 
an  addition  to  the  Federal  deficit  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  billion  for  the  needed  tax  cut. 
It  should  be  noted  that  five-sixths  of  this 
lo.'^s  in  purchasing  power  will  be  traceable 
to  decontrol  and  only  one-sixth  to  OPEC. 
Fifth,  we  cannot  permit  price  controls 
and  allocation  authority  for  propane  and 
heating  fuel  to  lapse  at  a  time  when  we 
face  a  winter  season  with  a  very  serious 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  In  my  part  of 
the  country,  citizens — especially  resi- 
dents of  rural  areas — are  very  apprehen- 
sive about  getting  enough  propane  for 
essential  heating  and  industrial  purposes. 
And  for  good  reason.  With  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Allocation  Act,  gas  utilities 
and  large  industrial  users  are  preparing 
to  buy  and  hoard  available  supplies  of 
propane  at  any  price  to  see  them  through 
the  winter.  Furthermore,  the  Canadian 
cutback  of  crude  oil  exports  to  the  upper 
Midwest  confronts  the  region  with  a 
longer  term  prospect  of  oil  product 
shortages.  We  cannot  wait  to  see  whether 
the  winter  will  be  a  harsh  one.  Controls 


must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse,  and  fair 
allocation  of  scarce  fuel  must  continue. 
In  this  connection,  I  might  add,  the 
State  set-aside  program  under  the  Al- 
location Act  has  been  very  useful  in  my 
State  for  overcoming  bottlenecks  in  sup- 
ply of  all  fuels,  especially  in  the  rural 
areas,  but  this  element  of  local  discre- 
tion and  flexibility  also  would  be  lost  if 
the  act  expires. 

Sixth,  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil  traded  within  the  oil  industry, 
whether  accompanied  right  away  by 
corresponding  product  price  increases  or 
not,  will  eliminate  some  ciude-deficient 
refiners  and  independent  marketers  from 
the  industry  and  severely  sap  the  com- 
petitive strength  of  those  remaining. 
Whether  or  not  the  major  companies 
show  restraint  on  product  prices,  they 
will  show  no  restraint  in  pricing  crude 
oil  to  their  competitors.  This  shift  of 
financial  power  within  the  industry  will 
place  it  to  an  even  greater  extent  imder 
the  control  of  the  major  crude  produc- 
ers. Such  a  development  is  contrary  to 
our  national  policy  of  maintaining  ef- 
fective competition  and  preserving  a 
place  for  smaller,  independent  competi- 
tors in  all  phases  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  President,  decontrol  will  deliver  a 
staggering  blow  to  our  economy — a  blow 
perhaps  sufficient  to  stop  our  recovery. 
Study  after  study  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  by  economists  testifying 
before  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  by  DRI  eco- 
nomic forecasters,  by  Wharton  forecast- 
ers, by  Chase  Econometrics,  and  by  the 
JEC  staff  all  reach  the  same  conclusions : 
oil  decontrol  will  raise  infiation  by  2  or 
3  percent;  it  will  severely  retard  our 
tenuous  economic  expansion,  and  it  will 
push  at  least  400.000  working  men  and 
women  out  of  a  job. 

This  is  not  idle  speculation. 

Decontrol  could  well  mean  a  7-cent- 
per-gallon  rise  in  gasoluie  prices — a  rise 
which  may  occur  before  Halloween. 

Decontrol  will  give  our  domestic  oil 
producers  a  price  of  $13.50  or  so  for  each 
barrel  of  oil — when  the  administration's 
own  studies  by  the  FEA  reveal  that  a 
price  of  $9  would  yield  the  same  level  of 
oil  production. 

Decontrol  means  we  will  be  assured 
of  yet  another  year  of  nearly  double- 
digit  inflation — and  decontrol  will  mean 
yet  another  year  of  falling  real  take- 
home  pay  for  workers,  who  were  better 
off  in  1970  than  they  are  today. 

The  picture  I  have  painted  is  a  sorry 
one.  But  it's  a  picture  we  can  repaint 
by  voting  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

And  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  do  just 
that  and  thereby  avoid  putting  the  future 
course  of  our  economy  and  our  energy 
price  policy  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  OPEC 
nations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  S.  1849,  continuing  price  con- 
trols over  60  percent  of  our  domestic  oil. 
Becatise  this  legislation  is  clearly  neces- 
sary, I  wdU  vote  today  for  its  enactment, 
despite  the  President's  veto.  I  will  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

Tlie  legislation  is  necessaiy  to  protect 
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inflation. 

It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  i  dtizens  of 
my  State  and  other  States  who  are  es- 
pecially dependent  on  oil.  Th<se  people 
have  aheady  seen  their  fuel  bii  dgets  rise 
much  faster  than  the  nationa  average. 
They  cannot  afford  to  pay  an: '  more  to 
heat  their  homes  or  light  their  auildings. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  trie  major 
oil  companies  from  reaping  windfall 
profits,  and  to  protect  tiie  independents 
who  may  otherwise  be  driven  o\  t  of  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  necessai-y  to  prevent  Ol  »EC  from 
dictating  to  the  American  pubi  c  what  it 
must  pay  for  60  percent  of  its  domestic 
oil. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Oi  See  study 
released  on  Monday  by  the  chijirman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
that  immediate  price  decontrol 
tually  result  in  the  consumer 
cents  more  for  every  gallon  of  Petroleum 
products  he  buys,  assuming  r<moval  of 
the  $2  tariff  on  imports  and  m  OPEC 
price  rise  of  only  $1.50  over  tie  next  2 
years. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Cffice  also 
estimates  that  decontrol  woulc  increase 
wholesale  prices  nearly  4  perce  it  by  the 
end  of  1977,  and  add  just  under  1  percent 
to  the  1975  inflation  rate.  By  tie  end  of 
1977  it  would  cause  an  addition  il  600,000 
people  to  go  without  a  job. 

The  Librarj-  of  Congres-s  has  fstimated 
the  total  cost  of  the  price  rise, 
the  effect  on  the  price  of  other 
the  indirect  or  ripple  effect  on 
of  other  goods.  Even  assuming 
price  rises  in  addition  to  remoial  of  the 
$2  tariff,  it  concludes  that  immediate 
price  decontrol  will  cost  the  public  an 
additional  $37.1  billion  a  year 
bills  for  fuel,  for  food,  for  med 
for  innumerable  other  goods  an*  services. 
This  means  an  added  annual  c  )st  to  the 
budget  of  every  family  in  Aiierica  of 
around  $675. 

Other  private  experts  have  prepared 
other  estimates.  These  estim;ites  may 
vary  in  detail,  but  they  suggest  the  same 
conclusion.  Immediate  price  decontrol 
would  cause  very  serious  injuy  to  the 
economy. 

Such  massive  price  rises  wil  be  espe- 
cially hard  on  my  State  of  Ccnnectlcut 
and  the  other  New  England  States,  since 
New  Englanders  rely  on  petroleium  prod- 
ucts for  almost  twice  as  much  of  their 
energy  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

New  England  has  already  se<  n  its  fuel 
costs  rise  139  percent  In  1974.  compared 
to  only  40  percent  in  the  couitry  as  a 
whole.  Its  utilities  already  i  ay  twice 
as  much  for  its  fuel  as  other  s  ictions  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  Connec- 
ticut and  the  rest  of  New  Engl  and  have 
already  reduced  their  use  of  heating  oil 
and  residual  oil  by  much  more  than  the 
iiational  avei'age.  People  cannat  reduce 
their  use  of  fuel  much  more  and  still 
stay  warm.  Higher  prices  will  f i  )rce  great 
sacrifices  in  my  State,  more  inemploy- 
ment.  and  more  economic  hard  >hlps.  But 
it  will  not  mean  reduced  consumption. 

Immediate  price  decontrol  will  have 
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other  harmful  consequences  as  well.  The 
price  of  decontrolled  old  oil  will  quickly 
rise  to  the  world  price.  Since  this  Is  set 
by  a  price-fixing  oil  cartel,  decontrol 
will  place  American  consumers  more 
than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  OPEC. 

Decontrol  will  mean  vast  new  profits 
for  the  oil  industry.  A  few  major  firms 
will  tlius  add  bilUons  of  dollai"s  to  their 
already  large  profits,  while  the  position 
of  the  independents,  who  are  dependent 
on  the  majors  for  their  oil,  may  be  priced 
out  of  the  market.  The  fewer  the  inde- 
pendents, the  more  concentrated  and 
less  competitive  the  oil  industrj'  will  be- 
come. 

The  high  cost  of  decontrol  cannot  pos- 
.sibly  be  justified  by  its  likely  benefits. 

Price  decontrol  will  not  necessarily 
increase  the  production  of  domestic  oil. 
Oil  prices  are  today  over  twice  as  high 
as  they  were  less  than  3  years  ago. 
Forty  percent  of  domestic  oil  is  not  now 
.subject  to  price  control.  Yet  production 
of  uncontrolled  domestic  oil  actually  fell 
last  year  by  over  600,000  barrels  a  day. 
Sharply  higher  prices  may  reduce  con- 
sumption somewhat,  but  hardly  enough 
to  justify  the  high  cost  of  a  sudden 
price  decontrol.  By  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrations  own  estimates,  com- 
plete price  decontrol  will  only  cut  imports 
by  about  363.000  barrels  a  day. 

There  are  other,  less  expensive,  and 
less  damaging,  ways  to  reduce  consiunp- 
tion  and  to  start  the  country  toward 
energy  independence.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  many  elements  of  the  con- 
gressional progiam  for  economic  recov- 
ery and  energy  sufSciency  originally 
proposed  last  Februai-y  by  task  forces 
organized  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

When  fully  enacted,  the  congressional 
program  will  by  1985  reduce  the  Nation's 
reliance  on  imports  for  its  energy  from 
the  present  level  of  20  percent  to  less 
than  10  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
program  avoids  the  sudden  and  massive 
price  increases  that  immediate  price  de- 
control would  cause. 

Instead,  the  program  places  greater  re- 
liance on  direct  mandatory  conservation 
measures  as  a  far  surer,  fairer,  and  less 
economically  damaging  way  of  insuring 
savings.  The  Senate,  for  example,  has 
already  passed  a  bill  mandating  a  50- 
percent  improvement  in  auto  fuel  effi- 
ciency by  1980,  and  a  100-percent  im- 
provement by  1985.  If  we  just  increased 
new  car  efficiency  to  22  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon we  would  save  1.8  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  by  that  step  alone. 

Until  the  constructive  plan  proposed 
by  the  Democrats  in  Congress  has  been 
given  a  chance,  and  shown  wanting,  I  am 
not  ready  to  concede  that  sky-high  prices 
are  the  only  answer  to  our  energy  prob- 
lems. I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  price 
Americans  out  of  the  energy  market  to 
solve  om-  energy  problems.  There  are 
otlier,  more  constructive  policies  this 
counti-y  can  adopt  to  save  energy. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  today  to 
enact  this  vital  legislation  Into  law  and 
override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at  3 
p.m.  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  President 
Ford's  veto  of  tJie  Emergency  Petroleum 


Allocation  Act  extension.  I  am  convinced 
the  only  way  to  persuade  Congress  to 
seriously  consider  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy is  to  sustain  this  veto. 

Mr.  President,  only  through  deregula- 
tion can  domestic  supplies  be  encouraged 
to  develop  to  the  point  of  surplus,  thus 
freeing  us  from  dependence  upon  OPEC 
oil  and  causing  a  decline  in  domestic  oil 
prices  due  to  increased  supplies.  There  is 
no  way  to  regulate  domestic  energy 
prices  and  free  ourselves  from  increased 
dependency  upon  imported  petroleum  at 
the  same  time. 

In  recent  years  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction has  decreased  significantly  while 
energy  demand  ha.s  risen  sharply  and  is 
expected  to  continue  to  Increase.  If  there 
is  no  decontrol,  this  Nation  will  continue 
to  rely  upon  insecure  sources  for  energy 
supplies.  Continued  reliance  on  imported 
crude  oil  only  tightens  the  rein  OPEC 
countries  have  recently  obtained.  This 
reliance  is  a  severe  threat  to  our  national 
security  and  leaves  us  susceptible  to  the 
economic  problems  which  would  be  in- 
herent in  another  oil  embargo. 

President  Ford  has  made  every  effort 
to  move  forward  with  a  bold  National  en- 
ergy policy.  Beginning  with  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  in  which  he  proposed 
far-reaching  measures  for  the  solution 
to  America's  energy  woes,  he  has  exhib- 
ited the  patience  of  Job  in  dealing  with 
a  Congress  which  has  refused  to  coop- 
erate with  him.  Congress  has  made  little 
progress  in  developing  a  comprehensive 
energy  program  or  in  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  authoiity  he  needs  to  implement 
his  proposed  program.  Recently,  the 
President  proposed  a  39 -month  phaseout 
of  domestic  oil  controls.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  of  Representatives  rejected 
this  proposal  out  of  hand.  As  a  result  of 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  consider  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  proposal,  Pi-esident 
Ford  had  no  choice  but  to  veto  the  ex- 
tension of  the  controls  on  domestic  oil. 

If  the  controls  are  extended  for  an 
additional  6  months  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee that  Congress  will  address  Itself  to 
the  energy  problem  during  the  next  6 
months  with  any  more  fervor  than  be- 
fore. In  order  to  help  Congress  with  tlii."-- 
problem.  President  Ford  has  indicated 
he  will  support  a  45 -day  extension  of 
price  controls  if  his  veto  is  sustained.  I 
support  this  Idea.  Forty-five  days  Is  suf- 
ficient time  for  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  agree  upon  a  fair,  comprehen- 
sive, decontrol  plan  which  will  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  decontrol  on  the  in- 
dependent suppliers  and  jobbers  in  my 
State  and  across  the  counti-y.  I  have  been 
assured  by  Prank  Zarb,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  that  in- 
dependent suppliers  and  jobbers  will  be 
protected  against  unwarranted  actions 
by  the  major  oil  companies. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  indefinitely  for  a  compre- 
hensive energy  progi'am.  Immediate  ac- 
tion Is  needed  to  reduce  demand  and  de- 
velop new  energy  supplies.  This  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  be  shortslshted  on  en- 
ergy. If  we  are  shortsighted,  we  will  be 
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short  of  supply.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  President's  veto  and  to  en- 
act a  reasonable  phased  decontrol  plan 
which  will  meet  America's  long-term  en- 
ergy needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum prepared  by  the  Wliite  House 
staff  on  the  need  for  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Need    for    Decontrol 
why  act  now? 

Siiice  price  controls  on  donie.'itic  oil  were 
imposetl  In  1971,  there  has  been  p  lour-fold 
increase  in  world  oil  prices.  As  a  result  the 
U.S.  paid  foreign  oil  producing  nations  $25 
billion  in  1974  compared  to  about  $3  bil- 
lion in  1973 — a  seven-fold  increase.  Tills  not 
only  represents  an  outflow  of  U.S.  dollars, 
but  could  support  one  million  more  badly 
needed  jobs  for  American  workers. 

Since  controls  were  established  in  1971,  our 
Imports  of  oil  have  almost  doubled.  Further, 
in  the  last  two  years  domestic  crude  oil 
production  has  dropped  almost  one  million 
barrels  per  day  and  will  continue  to  decline. 

The  last  embargo  caused  a  GNP  loss  of  $15 
billion  and  threw  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  out  of  work. 

In  two  years,  with  no  action  on  this  issue, 
imports  from  vulnerable  sources  could  dou- 
ble. An  embargo  then  could  result  in  another 
one  million  American  Jobs  In  jeopardy. 

Decontrol  of  domestic  oil  will  start  this 
nation  in  a  new  direction  that  will  restore 
Jobs,  security,  and  eventually  free  this  coun- 
try from  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

Action  on  decontrol  has  been  delayed  for 
too  long  already.  The  President  has  already 
submitted  several  compromise  proposals 
and  has  gone  more  than  half  w^ay  towards 
decontrol.  Each  has  been  rejected,  but  the 
Congress  has  offered  no  positive  program  of 
its  own. 

Unless  the  veto  of  the  6-month  extension 
is  sustained  action  will  be  stalled  until  after 
the  1976  elections.  We  must  get  on  with  re- 
ducing our  import  vulnerability  now. 

If  the  veto  Is  sustained,  and  the  Congress 
wants  to  compromise  and  enact  a  program 
like  the  President's  39-month  decontrol  plan, 
the  President  wUl  sign  a  45-day  exten.«!lon  of 
the  EPPA. 

KFFECTS    OF   DECONTROL 

Decontrol,  even  with  removal  of  current 
Import  fees,  will  reduce  imports  by  about 
700,000  barrels  per  day  by  1977.  Higher  energy 
prices  have  been  documented  to  reduce 
demand. 

Decontrol  will  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
u.se  of  Increased  high-cost  recovery  tech- 
niques in  currently  declining  field.*?.  These 
advanced  recovery  techniques  would  not  be 
economic  at  $5.25  per  barrel  controlled 
prices,  but  could  add  about  1.4  million  bar- 
rels per  day  of  production  by  1985. 

Decontrol  would  remove  a  complex  and 
burdensome  regulatory  program  which  was 
enacted  to  deal  with  an  embargo  and  Is 
unwarranted  now. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 

If  a  compromise  cannot  be  reached  and 
complete  decontrol  continues,  the  President 
will  take  several  actions  to  ease  the  tran- 
sition. 

The  President  will  remove  the  current 
$2.00  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and  $.60  fee 
on  petroleum  products  when  his  veto  is  sus- 
tained. This  action  will  keep  the  average 
petroleum  product  price  Increase  to  about 
three  cents  per  gallon. 

Further,  the  President  will  take  steps  to 
ea.se  the  following  potential  problems: 

He  will  ask  for  authority  to  allocate  pro- 


pane at  reasonable  prices  to  farmers,  rural 
households,  and  other  historical  users. 

He  will  seek  authority  to  allow  retail  deal- 
ers to  challenge  in  court  any  unfair  prac- 
tices by  major  oil  companies. 

He  will  request  legislation  to  provide  an 
Incentive  for  small  and  independent  refin- 
ers equal  to  their  current  benefits  under  the 
entitlement  program,  which  gradually  phases 
out. 

The  President  will  continue  to  press  for  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  the  oil  Industry  with 
rebates  of  the  revenues  collected  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  my  support  in  his  stand 
on  oil  decontrol.  Tlie  President  sent  his 
legislative  proposals  on  energy  to  Con- 
gress last  January  30,  1975.  In  all  the 
time  that  has  passed  since  that  date  the 
Congress,  contrary  to  the  assurances  of 
the  Democratic  leadership,  has  not  been 
able  to  agree  on  an  energy  program.  The 
majority  has  continually  pleaded  for  an- 
other 3  montlis  or  another  6  montlis  of 
delay  to  give  it  time  to  come  up  with 
some  workable  energy  plan.  But  at  the 
end  of  these  periods  there  is  still  no  pro- 
gram. 

President  Ford  has  made  every  effort 
to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  solution  to  our  energy  problems. 
At  congi-essional  urging  he  has  delayed 
placing  tariffs  on  oil  imports  even  though 
this  Nation  has  continued  to  become 
more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil. 
In  July,  the  President  not  once,  but 
twice,  offered  the  Congress  plans  for 
phased  decontrol  of  domestic  cinide  oil. 
In  both  cases,  the  Congress  refused  to  go 
along  without  even  offering  a  substitute 
plan.  Yet,  since  last  January,  when  the 
President  communicated  his  proposals  to 
the  Congress,  production  from  domestic 
oil  wells  has  continued  to  fall  while  im- 
ports have  continued  to  increase.  Mr. 
President,  this  Congress  continues  to  in- 
sist on  extending  controls  which  discour- 
age our  own  ci-ude  oil  output.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  Arab -dominated  OPEC 
cartel.  This  greater  dependency  is  an  out- 
right subsidy  to  the  cartel  producers  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  national  security. 
The  laws  of  economics,  which  cannot  be 
repealed,  tell  us  that  this  dependency  on 
OPEC  can  only  increase  if  we  continue 
with  controls. 

The  record  is  clear.  The  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Congress  has  not  been 
able  to  agree  on  a  responsible  energy 
program — an  energy  program  that  will 
encourage  conservation,  promote  domes- 
tic production,  and  begin  reducing  oui" 
dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  oil  Im- 
ports. There  is  no  real  prospect  that  the 
Congress  will  ever  agree  on  an  energy 
program.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  worse 
our  position  becomes.  It  is  therefore  the 
intention  of  this  Senator  to  vote  for  up- 
holding the  President's  veto  on  S.  1849. 

I  will,  however,  support  S.  2299,  which 
will  extend  controls  for  another  45  days, 
so  that  the  Congi-ess  will  have  yet  one 
more  chance  to  come  up  with  a  coordi- 
nated energy  plan  for  this  country.  The 
record  does  not  offer  much  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  Democratic  majorities  in 
Congress  will  now  be  able  to  agree  on  a 
responsible  energy  program  when  they 
were  unable  to  do  so  within  the  past 


8  months.  But  I  believe  It  is  willing  to  try 
one  more  time.  If  this  extra  time  does  not 
produce  agreement  on  a  soimd  energy 
program,  a  progi-am  that  will  reduce 
rather  than  increase  our  dependency  on 
the  OPEC  cartel  as  we  are  now  doing,  it 
will  then  be  abundantly  clear  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Congress  is 
simply  incapable  of  coming  to  a  solution 
no  matter  how  much  time  it  has.  Further 
delay  cannot  be  tolerated. 

OIL   DECONTROL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  1973, 
the  Arab  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
OPEC — instituted  an  oil  embargo  against 
the  United  States,  making  an  already 
tight  U.S.  supply  situation  even  tighter. 
As  inventories  dried  up  and  shortages  be- 
gan to  appear,  it  became  clear  that  the 
independent  sector  of  the  oil  industry 
was  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  to  prevent  wide- 
spread closure  of  small  oil  businesses.  At 
that  time,  economic  controls  were  still 
in  effect  generally,  under  authority  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act.  but  that  au- 
thority expired  in  1974  for  all  services 
and  commodities  except  oil.  A  clau.se  in 
the  Allocation  Act  provided  for  continued 
price  control  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products. 

Today  we  are  still  allocating  petro- 
leum— assigning  supplier.s  to  customers — 
and  controlling  its  price  under  the  Emer- 
gency Act,  even  though  the  shortages 
that  required  such  allocation  have  long 
since  disappeared.  The  petroleum  mar- 
ketplace is  stiU  locked  into  the  straight- 
jacket  we  put  it  in  back  in  1973,  and 
the  longer  this  freeze  is  in  effect,  the 
more  distorted  the  marketplace  will  be- 
come as  it  fails  to  react  to  our  chang- 
ing energy  requirements.  We  saw  this 
kind  of  distortion  occur  with  many  other 
industries  during  the  wage  and  price 
controls  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
The  windfall  profit  created  by  the  quad- 
rupling of  the  price  of  OPEC  oil  was  a 
temporary  phenomenon,  and  any  future 
windfall — if  domestic  crude  oil  is  de- 
controlled— could  be  recaptured  by  ap- 
propriate tax  legislation. 

It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  phase  out 
controls.  I  supported  the  President's 
proposals  for  2V2-  to  3',2-year  phaseouts, 
coupled  with  careful  monitoring  of  the 
impacts  in  the  marketplace  and  with 
ceilings  that  can  be  employed  to  see  that 
the  inflationary  impact  is  minimized. 
Congress,  however,  has  repeatedly  re- 
jected these  gi'adual  decontrol  schemes, 
and  the  President,  in  turn,  has  vetoed  a 
6-month  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  I  voted  to  sus- 
tain this  veto,  but  supported  a  45 -day 
extension  of  the  act  in  order  that  there 
might  be  one  more  opportunity  to  work 
out  a  program  for  oil  that  is  mutually 
acceptable. 

If,  in  45  days,  the  Congress  does  not 
accept  some  kind  of  program  for  ending 
the  controls  gradually,  I  will  support 
another  veto,  this  time  without  another 
45-day  reprieve  waiting  in  the  wings.  The 
major  concern  of  the  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  decontrol  should  be  the  sur- 
vival of  the  independent  sector  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  for  It  they  remain 
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\iable  businesses  their  competilion 
the  major  oil  corporations  will 
keep  prices  in  Une,  as  they  ha^e 
past.  Further,  among  the  majors 
with  extensive  onshore  domestic 
duction  of  crude  oil  will  probably 
their  cost  advantage  over  tho|e 
rely  more  heavily  on  imported 
shore  —  Outer  Continental  Sh^lf 
which  should  add  competitive 
Finally,  a  close  watch  of  the 
the  majors,  and  legislative  acticki 
are  out  of  line  is  a  key  to  accep  able 
control.  Right  now,  the  industr^ 
expressed  as  percentage  return 
ment,  are  back  to  preembargo 
about  at  the  average  for  all  U.^ 
facturing. 

In  closiJig,  I  would  add  that  I 
to  have  serious  questions  aboiit 
tions  in  the  petroleum  industry 
past  months,  I  have  intioduc^d 
lation  to  stop  the  drift  towai-^ 
and  greater  concenti'ation  of  cor  trol 
this  sector  of  our  economy  in  tfie 
of  fewer  and  fewer  companies 
Congress  attended  to  insuiing 
market  remains  free,  and  I  feel 
ing  down  to  either  new  antitrust 
lation  or  f utm'e  Federal  conti-ol  > 
true  not  only  in  the  oil  industi  y 
other  industries  where  cooper^ 
rangements  or  sheer  individual 
clout  work  to  fioistrate  healthy 
tive  free  enterprise. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President 
override  of  the  President's  v^ 
extension  of  oil  price  controls 
tial  if  we  intend  to  spur  econon*c 
ery  without  engendering  a  new 
double-digit  inflation. 

The  veto  of  the  6-month 
bill  represents  acceptance  of 
control  of  all  domestic  oil  prlbes 
that  should  not  be  surprising  s  nee 
precisely  the  position  advocatep 
President    in   his   state   of 
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message. 

It  is  precisely  the  position  ajdvocated 
by  the  major  oil  companies  tliat  control 
substantial  amounts  of  old  oil.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  also  is  precisely  the  p<  licy  that 
will  hit  the  Nation's  economy  with  a 
$40  billion  energy  shock. 

The  high  price — high  tariff  liolicy  es 
poused   by    the   administration   Is    the 
wrong   economic   policy   for   a  country 
with  8  million  men  and  women  un 
employed  and  it  is  the  wrong  energy 
policy  for  America  as  well. 

It  Is  the  right  energy  policy  only  for 
the  major  oil  companies  who  w  >uld  reap 
nearly  $75  billion  in  windfa  1  profits 
from  decontrol  between  1976  iind  1980, 
according  to  the  Library  of  Coi  igress 

The  President's  veto  means  open  sea 
son  on  the  American  consumer  and  on 
the  American  economy  for  the  major  oil 
companies.  They  may  wait  a  day  or  a 
month  or  a  year,  but  ultima  ;ely  they 
will  send  prices  right  to  the  ;artel-set 
world  price.  And  the  veto  g  ves  that 
OPEC  cartel  the  power  to  set  U.©.  domes 
tic  oil  prices.  It  also  means  that  any 
price  hike  Imposed  by  OPEC  ■will  have  a 
60  percent  greater  impact  on  tlie  U.S. 
energy  bill  than  If  old  oil  remained 
controlled. 

Instead  of  taking  away  poi-er  from 
OPEC  to  affect  our  economy,  1  he  Presl 
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dent's  veto  gives  them  the  ability  to  de- 
tei-mine  the  price  of  every  barrel  of  oil 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  President's  veto  rejects  the  rec- 
ommendations of  economists,  consumers, 
farmers,  and  the  small  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  oil  industry.  Ask  the  elderly 
of  Massachusetts  what  their  most  criti- 
cal problem  is  and  they  will  say  that  It 
is  inflation  In  the  most  essential  items  of 
their  budget — in  heat,  in  food,  in  elec- 
tricity. 

And  this  veto  assures  even  higher 
prices  for  these  items. 

If  the  administration  is  concerned 
about  arresting  inflation,  does  it  not 
make  more  sense  to  try  and  hold  down 
the  rising  level  of  fuel  prices  and  food 
prices,  rather  than  veto  an  education  ap- 
propriations bill  or  a  jobs  bill?  Does  It 
not  make  more  sense  not  to  hit  the  Na- 
tion's economy  with  a  $40  billion  energy 
shock  with  decontrol  If  you  really  are 
concerned  about  Inflation? 

And,  if  the  administration  is  really 
concerned  about  jobs,  does  It  not  make 
more  sense  to  spend  money  for  job  pro- 
grams and  for  vital  pubhc  v.-orks  pro- 
grams such  as  rehabilitating  our  rail- 
roads, instead  of  forcing  the  Nation  to 
spend  $40  billion  more  on  energy? 

Without  tariffs,  I  repeat,  even  without 
tariffs — the  Library  of  Congress  esti- 
mated that  the  $40  billion  added  energy 
cost  of  decontrol  would  produce  another 
2.7-percent  hike  in  prices  and  cost  ap- 
proximately 1  million  additional  jobs. 

Similar  consequences  have  been  cited 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  House  and 
Senate  Committees,  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  APL-CIO,  and  virtually 
every  other  outside  witness. 

The  Library  of  Congress  made  its  es- 
timate not  solely  by  using  the  available 
Data  Resource,  Inc.,  computer  models 
and  projecting  future  estimates.  They 
also  analj-zed  what  in  fact  had  occurred 
to  energy  and  other  prices  In  the  21 
months  from  October  1973  to  July  1975. 
And  they  fomid  several  discrepancies  in 
the  FEA  estimates  of  the  impact  of  de- 
control. 

First,  coal  and  unregulated  natural  gas 
prices  followed  the  lead  of  oil  rising  sub- 
stantially over  the  time  period  studied. 
Second,  there  was  in  fact  a  90-percent 
ripple  as  the  added  $51  billion  in  energy 
costs — nearly  70  percent  caused  by  ad- 
ministration removal  of  controls  on  new 
oil,  administi-ation  hikes  in  the  price  of 
old  oil  to  $5.25  a  barrel,  and  administra- 
tion tariffs — produced  a  $45.5  billion  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  other  goods  and 
services. 

And  so,  using  the  same  analysis,  the 
Library  foimd  that  contrary  to  the  FEA 
estimates  the  actual  cost  of  decontrol 
will  be  some  $21  bilUon  in  added  direct 
energy  costs  and  some  $19  billion  In 
added  Indirect  costs. 

It  will  mean  some  $200  more  for  fuel 
and  fuel-related  costs  for  every  individ- 
ual and  nearly  $800  for  every  family  of 
four  In  Massachusetts  and  In  the  Nation. 
Our  economy  cannot  afford  this  shock. 
Our  Industries  cannot  afford  this  shock. 
I  strongly  urge  that  this  veto  be  over- 
ridden. 


DECOirniOL  OFTESS  DISASTEB 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  the 
vote  on  overriding  President  Ford's  veto 
of  oil  price  controls  will  be  among  the 
most  important  we  will  ever  cast. 

In  his  short  time  there  Mr.  Ford  has 
transformed  the  White  House  into  a 
veritable  veto  factory  in  his  effort  to  dis- 
mantle people-oriented  programs.  Now 
he  has  used  it  again  in  an  effort  to  sweet- 
en the  treasuries  of  monopoly,  at  the 
expenKS  of  ordinai-y  people. 

He  claims  this  will  help  secure  more 
oil.  This  is  nonsense.  The  oil  companies 
got  0.  windfall  of  $90  billion  more  in  sales 
over  the  past  year,  on  smaller  voliune 
than  the  year  before.  Yet  production 
went  do-wn.  Now  we  are  supposed  to 
authorize  billions  more  in  blackmail  pay- 
ments, by  giving  the  oil  companies  a  wide 
open  license  to  raid  consumer's  pockets. 
Again,  blaclanail  will  only  bleed  those 
who  pay. 

We  have  all  noticed  President  Ford's 
efforts  to  identify  with  a  distinguislied 
predecessor,  Harry  Truman.  This  Issue 
makes  such  poses  an  ultimate  profanity 
against  Mr.  Truman's  memory.  I  can 
imagine  what  he  might  say  about  it  if  he 
had  the  chance.  But  I  cannot  say  it  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Surely  we  must  recognize  that  the 
monopoly  power  of  the  oil  industry  is 
an  overriding  reason  why  Mr.  Ford  has 
been  able  to  deliver  record  unemploy- 
ment and  record  inflation  at  the  same 
time.  And  decontrol  is  a  way  to  aggravate 
both  problems  still  more.  It  will  throw 
more  people  out  of  work,  and  it  will  also 
add  more  to  the  price  of  vii-tually  eveiy- 
thing  we  buy. 

Of  course  Mr.  Ford  will  have  an  an- 
swer to  that.  He  will  point  to  inflation 
and  veto  more  bills  for  people.  That  is 
the  disgraceful  cycle  he  wants  us  on. 

Congress  Is  under  pressure  to  come  up 
with  an  energy  policy.  Well,  this  is  the 
biggest  energy  policy  decision  we  have  yet 
had  before  us.  It  will  shape  enei-gy  policy 
for  years  to  come.  Instead  of  producing 
more,  which  would  destroy  the  scarcity 
policy  that  makes  them  rich,  the  oil 
companies  will  use  their  inflated  revenues 
to  buy  up  other  energy  sources,  to  tighten 
their  grip  on  a  commodity  we  cannot  do 
without.  Then  will  come  decontrol  on 
natural  gas,  and  then  BTU  pricing  will 
bring  coal  up  just  as  high.  This  veto  is 
the  beginning  of  a  major  policy  decision 
to  abandon  the  energy  field  and  to  let  the 
pubUc  interest  come  last. 

I  cannot  believe  the  Senate  will  go 
along  with  such  an  Irresponsible  scheme. 
I  hope  we  will  overturn  this  worst  of  Mr. 
Ford's  many  vetoes,  and  get  on  with  the 
development  of  the  kind  of  energy  pro- 
gram the  American  people  deserve — one 
that  will  secure  the  supplies  we  need  at 
costs  that  are  fair,  and  will  end  the 
strangiilation  of  our  economy  by  a  few 
industrial  giants. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  vote  v.e 
cast  today  on  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973  poses  very 
serious  questions  on  both  sides  of  this 
complex  issue. 

Philosophically,  I  a^ree  with  the  prop- 
osition that  we  must  move  toward  phased 
deregulation  of  oil  over  39  months  or 
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more.  Only  by  having  the  UJS.  oil  price 
reflect  the  world  level  will  we  be  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  Incentives  for  In- 
creased U.S.  exploration  and  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  OPEC  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  face  a  critical 
question  of  runaway  inflation.  The  most 
recent  figures  bring  us  once  again  near 
to  double  digit  inflation.  The  average, 
middle  income  American  simply  cannot 
stand  a  i-enewal  of  our  inflation  rate  of 
last  year.  Our  oil  policy  must  take  the 
effect  on  inflation  into  account. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best 
possible  course  of  action  would  be  for 
such  a  phased  deregulation.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  legislation  for  a  45 -day 
extension  of  controls  to  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  once  again  come  up  with  a  com- 
promise phaseout  and  windfall  profits 
tax.  However,  I  have  come  to  the  unfortu- 
nate conclusion  that  the  majority  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  Is  so  lacking  that 
we  are  simply  incapable  of  acting  on  a 
permanent  phaseout  and  windfall  pix>fits 
tax  in  45  days,  and  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions whether  or  not  the  45-day  exten- 
sion can  be  passed. 

From  the  outset,  I  liave  said  that  there 
jnust  be  a  windfall  profits  tax  with  plow- 
back  incentive.  This  is  vital  to  permit  the 
reinvestment  of  windfall  profits  and  In- 
dividual tax  relief  In  the  economy.  We 
also  need  assurances  and  legislation  to 
prevent  the  freezing  out  of  independents 
and  jobbers  by  major  companies. 

The  administration  is  committed  to 
these  items,  as  indicated  by  the  letter  of 
FEA  Administrator  Frank  Zarb,  along 
with  its  attached  materials,  which  I  ask 
imanhnous  consent  to  print  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  examining  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  easy  to  conclude  that  the 
prospects  for  these  actions  in  the  Senate 
are  very  good,  or  that  they  are  even  as 
good  in  the  House.  By  the  time  the 
House  completed  action  on  the  energy 
tax  bUl,  it  was  a  toothless  tiger.  If  "Jaws" 
had  the  teeth  of  the  House  energy  bill  it 
lA-ould  have  been  called,  "Gums." 

All  In  all,  the  potential  for  favorable 
solutions  being  enacted  are  not  very  good. 
But  they  offer  more  than  the  alternative 
staUing  action  proposed.  With  reserva- 
tions, I  shall,  therefore,  support  the  veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  related  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  10, 1975. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
U£.  Senate, 
WaaJiington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  At  the  Iklonday  breakfast 
with  the  President  you  requested  certain  in- 
formation In  reference  to  pending  consldara- 
tion  In  the  Senate  of  the  petroleum  exten- 
sion act.  I  believe  the  attached  material  re- 
sponds to  your  request. 

It  Is  ovir  plan  to  propose  and  work  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  Instire 
protection  for  the  independent  sector  of  the 
energy  economy  including  independent  mar- 
keters as  well  as  retailers.  In  addition,  we 
are  submitting  legislation  and  wlU  take  every 
other  step  possible  to  Insure  that  available 
supplies  of  natural  gas  aie  equitably  dls- 
trlbuted  this  winter  as  well  as  work  toward 
longer  term  solutions  in  that  area. 

cxxr — i79*-i>trt  aa 


We  are  preparing  remedial  legislation  to 
assist  farmers  with  their  "oS  road."  energy 
costs. 

Of  course  we  are  fully  prepared  to  go 
forward  with  a  45-day  ejrtension  of  the  emer- 
gency allocation  act  to  facilitate  a  more  com- 
plete compromise  with  the  Congress.  As  you 
know,  the  only  way  we  can  insure  fuller 
progre.ss  In  solving  our  energy  problem  In 
protecting  ihe  American  consumer  as  well 
as  the  American  worker  from  the  negative 
Impacts  of  Increasing  our  consumption  of  oil 
from  foreign  nations  is  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  sustained  and  then  more  for- 
ward. 

.Sincerely. 

Fr.\nk  G.  Zarb, 

Administrator. 
Federal  Energy  A&mvnistrai  ion. 
Keed  for  Decontsol 
■\^'hy  act  mow? 

Since  price  controls  on  domestic  oil  were 
Imposed  in  1971,  there  has  been  a  four-fold 
increase  in  world  oU  prices.  As  a  result  the 
U.S.  paid  foreign  oU  producing  nations  (25 
bUllon  in  197^  compared  to  about  $3  billlou 
In  1973 — a  seven-fold  Increase.  This  not  only 
represents  an  outflow  of  U.S.  dollars,  but 
could  support  one  million  more  badly  needed 
Jobs  for  American  workers. 

Since  controls  were  established  in  1971,  our 
imports  of  oil  have  almost  doubled.  Further, 
iu  the  lajst  two  years  domestic  crude  oU  pro- 
duction has  di'opped  almost  one  million  bar- 
rels per  day  and  wlU  continue  to  decline. 

TTie  last  embargo  caused  a  GNP  loss  of 
$15  billion  and  threw  hundred?;  of  thousands 
of  Americans  out  of  work. 

In  two  years,  with  no  action  on  this  Issue, 
imports  from  vulnerable  sources  could  dou- 
ble. An  embargo  then  could  result  In  another 
ouc  mllliou  American  Jobs  iu  jeopardy. 

Decontrol  of  domestic  oil  v.ill  start  this 
nation  in  a  new  direction  that  will  restore 
jobs,  security,  and  eventually  free  this  coun- 
try from  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

Action  on  decontrol  has  been  delayed  for 
too  long  already.  The  President  has  already 
submitted  several  compromise  proposals  and 
has  gone  more  than  half  way  towards  de- 
control. Each  has  been  rejected,  but  the  Con- 
gress has  offered  no  positive  program  of  Its 
own. 

Unless  the  veto  of  the  6-month  extension 
is  sustained  action  will  be  stalled  untU  after 
the  1976  elections.  We  must  get  on  with  re- 
ducing our  import  vulnerability  now. 

If  the  veto  is  eustalned,  and  the  Congress 
wants  to  compromise  and  enact  a  program 
like  the  President's  39-month  decontrol 
plan,  the  President  will  sign  a  45-day  ex- 
tension of  the  EPAA. 

EFFECTS   OF  DECOK-TROI- 

Decontrol,  even  with  removal  of  current 
import  fees,  will  reduce  Imports  about  700,000 
barrels  per  day  by  1977.  Higher  energy  prices 
have  been  documented  to  reduce  demand. 

Decontrol  will  provide  an  incentive  for 
the  use  of  Increased  high -cost  recovery  tech- 
niques In  currently  declining  fields.  These 
advanced  recovery  techniques  would  not  be 
economic  at  $5.25  per  barrel  controlled  prices, 
but  could  add  about  1.4  million  barrels  per 
day  of  production  by  19B5. 

Decontrol  would  remove  a  complex  and 
burdensome  regulatory  program  which  was 
enacted  to  deal  \\ith  an  embargo  and  Is  un- 
warranted now. 

ECONOMIC   IMPACTS 

If  a  compromise  cannot  be  reached  and 
complete  decontrol  continues,  the  President 
wQl  take  several  actions  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion. 

The  President  will  remove  the  current  S2.00 
import  fee  on  cnide  oU  and  #60  fee  on  pe- 


troleum products  when  his  veto  Is  sustained. 
This  action  will  keep  the  average  petroleum 
product  price  iJicrease  to  about  three  cents 
per  gallon. 

Farther,  the  President  will  take  step*  (.3 
ease  the  following  potential  problems: 

He  will  ask  for  authority  to  allocate  pro- 
pane at  reasonable  prices  to  farmers,  nural 
househcrf4ls,  and  other  historical  users. 

He  wUl  seek  authority  to  allow  retail  deal- 
ers to  challenge  in  court  any  unfair  practices 
by  major  oil  companies. 

Ke  will  request  legislation  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  small  and  Independent  refiners 
equal  to  their  current  benefits  under  tuo 
entitlement  program,  which  gradually  phases 
out. 

The  President  xrtll  continue  to  press  for  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  the  oil  industry  with 
rebates  of  the  revenues  collected  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  3  p.m.  has  arrived. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  (S.  1849) 
pass,  the  objections  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  notvilthstanding?  The 
yeas  and  naj-s  are  mandatoi-y  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

A  parUamentaiy  inquh-y,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Would  a  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  be  "nay"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V,  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentaiT  Inquiry.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  yeas 
and  nays  are  mandatory  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  resulted— yeas  61, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  S88  Leg.) 
YEAS— 61 


Abourf/.t 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Morgan 

Allen 

Hart,  PhUip  .K. 

Moss 

Bavh 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Blden 

HaskeU 

Nelwn 

Brooke 

Hatha  wf.y 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Pastore 

Burrtlrk 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Prosmlre 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

JavltB 

Schwelker 

Case 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Leahy 

StaSoKl 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

caark 

Mans&eld 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Mathlae 

Stone 

Cranston 

UcCUsUan 

Symaigton 

Culver 

McGorem 

Talmadge 

Eaglet  OD 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Ford 

Metealf 

WilUama 

Qlenn 

Mondale 
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Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gam 


NAYS— 39 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Grlffla 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Jotmston 

Lazalt 

Long 

McClure 

McGee 

Montoya 

Packwood 


Pears  la 
Parcy 
Roth 
Scott  Hugh 
Scott 

William  L. 
Steveiui 
Taft 
ThurAiond 
Towei 
Weicl  er 
Youn  ; 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  61  and  the  nays  39 
Two-tlilrds  of  tlie  Senators  pre  ;ent  and 
voting,  not  having  voted  in  the  afBrma- 
tlve,  the  bill,  on  reconsideratloni  fnils  of 
passage. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 


'■ICE 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICEjl 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  P 
pursuant  to  Senate  Concurrent 
tion    44,    94th    Congress 
Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mi 
PHREY)  and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Hruska)  as  members  of 
Committee  on  Arrangements 
memoratlon  of  the  Bicentennial 
United  States. 


The 
esident, 
Resolu- 

the 

HtTM- 

Ifebraska 

Joint 

Com- 

of  the 


appo:  nts 


tie 


f  <  r 


EDUCATION      DIVISION      ANp      RE- 
L.\TED      AGENCIES      APPRPPRIA 
TION  ACT.    1977— VETO 


tie 
59(1. 


itatv 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
ident's  veto  message  on  H.R. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
fore  the  Senate  the  following 
from  the  House  of  Represen 

The  House  of  Representatives  having 
ceeded   to  reconsider  the  bill    (HI 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriaii 
the  Education  Division  and  related 
for   the   fiscal   year   ending   June 
and  the  period  ending  September 
and   for   other   purposes",   returned 
President    of    the    United    States 
objections,  to  the  House  of  Repre.-* 
m  which  it  originated.  It  was 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  ^. 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatlv 
Ing  to  pass  the  same. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  r. 
the  bill  (H.R.  5901 ) ,  the  Education 
sion  and  Related  Agencies 
Act.  1977,  returned  to  the  House 
President  on  July  25,  1975.  witljout 
approval,  and  passed  by  the 
Representatives,  on  reconsideration 
September  9,  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dfoate 
the  veto  message  has  been  hmit^d 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  f  i 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and 
tor  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag^tuson) 
the  vote  to  follow  Immediately 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
may  we  have  order  hi  the  galleifes 
in  the  Senate  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoruji.  and  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
agreed  to  20  minutes  on  debate  before 
the  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  the  education  bill,  which  will  be  di- 
vided, 10  minutes  to  myself  and  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  wants  to 
speak  against  the  bill  or  against  the 
override  proposition,  but  there  will  be 
time  for  them  if  they  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  at  this  time,  before  we  vote  on 
the  education  bill. 

As  you  know,  I  serve  as  the  chairman 
of  tlie  subcommittee  which  worked  on 
this  bill  over  the  last  8  months.  We  all 
worked  hard  to  make  this  bill  a  reason- 
able and  responsible  contribution  to  this 
country's  educational  system.  It  is  not  a 
new,  fancy  approach,  but  rather  a  com- 
mitment to  programs  developed  over  the 
last  several  decades.  Naturally,  not 
everyone  agrees  on  the  interpretation  of 
this  commitment.  The  President,  in  his 
veto  message,  views  the  education  of 
school  children  in  terms  of  budget  defi- 
cits— even  though  many  of  the  programs 
in  the  bill  are  being  forced  to  operate  at 
last  year's  level.  The  President  views  im- 
pact area  aid— which  is  part  of  the  bill — 
as  a  bad  investment — yet,  last  year  he 
signed  the  authorizing  legislation  which 
extended  the  program.  I  do  not  believe 
the  President's  own  \iews  are  advanced 
by  his  position  on  this  bill.  More  import- 
antly, I  do  not  believe  his  position  is  in 
the  best  interest  or  our  children. 

This  vote  could  not  come  at  a  more  ap- 
propriate time.  Many  schools  are  in  the 
process  of  opening  for  the  new  school 
year.  I  am  sure  some  of  you  come  from 
districts  where  the  schools  are  not  open- 
ing. I  am  also  sure  that  many  more  of 
you  can  point  to  schools  in  your  State 
that  are  suffering  severe  hardships. 

Granted,  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
small  by  comparision  to  this  country's 
total  investment — it  amounts  to  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  total.  That  does  not 
make  it  any  less  important.  When  it 
comes  to  helping  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  are  disadvantaged,  the  Federal 
dollar  is  important  as  a  catalyst  for  prog- 
ress, not  as  a  handout.  When  It  comes 
to  the  7  million  handicapped  child- 
ren in  this  country,  I  cannot  think  only 
in  terms  of  budget  deficits.  I  think  in 
terms  of  the  milhons  that  are  not  getting 
a  good  education  or  the  X  million  who 
are  not  going  to  school  at  all. 

The  real  significance  of  this  educa- 
tion bill  is  not  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  an  inadequate  budget  over  the  com- 
ing months,  but  what  the  long-term 
benefit  will  be  to  the  children — our  fu- 
ture leaders.  We  must  understand  that 
education  is  the  cornerstone,  if  not  the 


whole  foundation  to  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous society.  We  cannot  build  this 
foundation  with  the  sort  of  unrealisti- 
cally  low  investment  the  President  is 
talking  about  in  the  veto  message.  Nor 
can  we  rely  on  short  bursts  of  attention 
to  problems.  The  children  will  not  go 
away:  nor  will  the  problems  that  the 
school  people  and  teachers  face  every- 
day. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  join  with  the 
House  in  overriding  the  President's  veto. 
The  House  overrode  the  veto  by  a  vote 
of  379  to  41.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  bill  serves  in  our  deepest  national  in- 
terest— our  children.  I  want  to  advance 
their  cause  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
here  this  afternoon  will  agree. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  mitil  I  can  maintain 
some  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Senators  will  please  take  theii'  seats  or 
adjourn  to  the  cloakroom. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives lias  done  and  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto  of  H.R.  5901,  the  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  veto  I  stated  that 
the  reason  the  conference  bill  is  over  the 
budget  by  $1.3  bilhon  is  that  the  admin- 
istration's requests  were  madequate  to 
begin  witli. 

In  the  areas  of  grants  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  emergency  school  aid. 
handicapped,  vocational  and  liigher 
education  and  many  more,  the  admin- 
istration's requests  were  below  the  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriations,  or  less  than 
realistically  could  be  accepted. 

Indeed  as  we  began  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1976  education  appropri- 
ations bill  we  were  working  with  total 
requests  that  were  some  $785  million  be- 
low appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
When  Congress  finished  its  work  and 
sent  the  bill  to  the  President,  that  meas- 
ure was  some  $560  million  above  the 
approved  1975  level. 

Our  Increase  of  $1.3  billion  over  the 
requests  must  be  viewed  in  that  con- 
text. 

We  in  Congress  were  working  with 
budget  requests  that  were  not  realistic 
and  not  adequate,  particularly  in  this 
period  of  high  unemployment  and  high 
prices.  We  could  not  accept  them  and  we 
did  not. 

For  example,  the  new  impact  aid  law 
establishes  "tiere"  of  eligibility  for  dif- 
ferent categories  of  students.  The  law 
requires  that  if  Congress  wants  to  fund 
the  first  two  "tiers."  it  must  fund  them 
In  full.  To  assure  this  funding,  Congi-ess 
was  required  to  add  almost  $500  million 
to  the  amount  the  administration 
sought. 

With  many  schools  just  opening  under 
court  orders  to  desegregate,  we  know 
how  important  it  is  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  the  basic  emergency  school  aid 
program  which  helps  smooth  the  tran- 
sition to  unitaiT  schools.  Against  this 
need,  the  administration  asked  only  $75 
million — exclusive  of  its  request  for  civil 
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rights  advisory  services— for  the  entire  appropriations  measure,  which  appro- 
cmmtry  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  say.  ac-  priates  funds  for  aU  Federal  elemen- 
cepted  my  amendment  which  provides  a  tary  and  secondary  and  postsecondary 
level  of  $215  million  for  this  essential    education  programs. 

There  are  three  compelling  reasons 


SUte  grant  program. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education,  the 
administration  asked  no  funds  for  direct 
student  loans,  although  Congress  pro- 
vided $321  mDlion  for  them  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  and  the  law  establishes  a  mauda- 
tLjr>'  minimum  for  this  appropriation  be- 
fore a  dollar  can  be  spent  on  basic  op- 


for  the  Senate  to  overturn  the  veto. 

First  and  foremost,  the  education 
programs  for  which  funds  are  appro- 
priated in  H.R.  5901  are  important,  and 
in  many  instances  ci-ucial,  to  existing 
education  programs  and  their  quality, 
not    only    for   school    districts    in    my 


portunity  grants.  Consi'ess  was  doubly    State,  but  tluoughout  the  Nation. 


.iU7Ufied  i-T  restoring  the-  fiscal  year  1975 
level  of  $321  million. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
repair  work  the  adminislrations  re- 
quests required. 

I  also  point  out  that  tlie  education  bill 


My  State,  in  major  elementary  and 
secondai-y  education  programs,  would 
face  the  loss  of  approximately  $14  mil- 
lion if  the  Congress  fails  to  override 
th2  veto.  Specifically,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention  of   the   Senate   what   this   loss 


provides  not  only  for  fiscal  year  197C.  but    means  to  specific  elementary  and  see- 
also  includes  millions   for  next  year's 
July  1  to  September  30  transition  period, 
after  which  fiscal  years  v.  ill  begin  on 
October  1. 

And  some  $5  billion  in  ilie  bill  are  for 
fiscal  year  1977  since  many  education 
programs  now  are  forward  or 
advance  funded.  Included  in  these  cat- 
egories are  disadvantaged  grants.  ESA, 
and  handicapped,  adult  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  again 
stress  the  importance  of  education  which 
the  President  rightly  said  was  "one  of  the 
strong  foundation  stones  of  our  Repub- 
lic' More  specifically,  it  is  a  strong 
foundation  stone  of  our  economy,  for  we 
all  recognize  that  education  is  tlie  essen- 
tial ingredient  to  getting  a  decent  job 
and  to  advancing  in  the  world  of  work. 

For  the  poor  and  the  handicapped  a 
good  education  can  mean  avoiding  a  life- 
time of  dependency  on  others.  The  bil- 
lions in  this  bill  will  help  such  individ- 
uals; as  they  gain  so  does  our  beleag- 
uered economy.  And  as  we  train  people 
and  put  them  into  jobs,  we  can  hope  for 
offsetting  reductions  in  the  costs  of  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  benefits. 

The  funds  in  the  bill  also  vitally 
needed  by  our  States  and  local  school 
districts  which,  because  of  the  recession, 
have  been  forced  to  retrench  on  their 
own  budgets.  An  adequately  funded  edu- 
cation bill  can  help  local  education  offi- 
cials deal  more  effectively  with  their 
financial  burdens  and  avoid  still  further 
cutbacks  in  staff  and  program. 

We  believe  we  have  developed  a  bill 
that  is  realistic  and  is  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  education  at  this  time. 
We  believe  there  is  ample  justification  to 
override  the  veto  and  we  urge  such  a 
vote. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  Magnuson)  has  said  If 
there  are  any  who  wish  to  speak  against 
the  override  then  time  will  be  allocated 
to  them  either  in  his  10  minutes  or  my 
10  minutes  for  the  minority. 

I.  at  tills  time  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Beall)  1  minute. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of   H.R.    5901.    the   education   division 


ondar>'   education   programs   in  Mai-y- 
Luid. 

Title  I  of  the  Elemeiitai-y  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  provides  Federal 
assistance  to  help  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. In  Mai-yland.  title  I  programs  are 
expected  to  aid  some  70.000  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  Further, 
the  program  employs  over  300  teachers 
find  some  2,000  teachers'  aides. 

Thus,  the  program  provides  both  for 
educational  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged cliildren  and  for  employment 
opportunities  for  trained  school  person- 
nel. Since  title  I  is  advanced  funded,  the 
veto  would  not  affect  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  it  would  jeopardize  the  ad- 
vanced funding  concept  for  which  many 
of  as  have  labored  in  order  to  assure 
effective  planning  and  maximum  output 
for  each  dollar  expended. 

Impact  aid  is  another  program  tliat  is 
important  to  my  State.  Maryland  would 
lose  $11  million  under  this  program  if 
the  veto  is  not  overriden.  Such  a  loss 
would  be  disastrous  to  some  districts  in 
my  State  and  harm  many  others.  The 
loss  of  such  funds,  v.'hlch  aie  allocated 
to  school  districts  in  i"ecognition  of  the 
impact  of  Federal  activity  and  the  fact 
that  Federal  property  is  tax  exempt, 
would  result  in  increased  tax  levies  to 
akeady  overburdened  local  taxpajrers, 
some  of  whom  have  already  received 
substantial  tax  increases  In  their  local 
jurisdictions.  Tlie  only  other  alternative 
would  be  the  local  jm-isdictions  to  reduce 
education  programs  or  services.  Neither 
of  these  alternatives  is  acceptable. 

Congress  last  year  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding "reform"  of  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. I  for  one  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration should  accept  the  "reform- 
Congress  enacted  and  stop  this  business 
of  proposing  massive  under-cutting  of 
these  programs  whkh  benefits  so  many 
school  districts,  some  of  whom  depend 
on  such  funds  for  survival  and  others 
whose  education  programs  would  suffer 
if  such  funds  were  lost. 

Another  important  Federal  program 
that  would  suffer  Is  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped. Along  with  Senator  Mathias,  I 

cosponsored  legislation,  enacted  in  1974,  ,       i         _« 

to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  school  ei'ess  to  override  the  veto  Involves  prtor- 
dlstricts  to  comply,  as  in  Maryland's  ities.  The  Budget  Committee  s  spending 
case,  with  a  court  order  to  serve  handi-  levels,  although  not  much  different  over- 
capped  children,  and  also  in  general  rec-  aU  than  the  administration's,  did  rep- 
ognition  that  handicapped  children  have     resent  a  shift  in  national  priorities.  The 


t>een  neglected  in  the  past.  It  is  time  for 
society  to  face  up  to  this  major  educa- 
tion problem,  but  to  do  so  will  requli-e 
money.  Yet,  if  the  veto  prevails,  MaiT- 
land  will  lo.se  $1.2  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Vocation  education  has  been  an  area 
of  great  interest  to  me.  Maryland  re- 
ceives some  $9  milhou  under  tlie  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  for  these  pro- 
grams. If  tiie  veto  were  sustained,  we 
would  lose  $500,000.  Given  the  rapidity 
of  change  in  today's  job  market  and  the 
need  to  equip  students  with  marketable 
skills,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  decrease 
our  efforts  in  vocation  education.  Such 
action  would  be  shortsighted  with  ad- 
verse long-term  consequences. 

In  addition,  Maryland  would  lose  over 
$150,000  lor  adult  education  program-s 
and  approximately  S200,0O0  for  school 
librai-y  assistaiKe. 

The  sustaining  of  the  veto  would  be  a 
setback  and  reduced  opportunity  in  high- 
er education  for  Maryland.  For  example, 
work  study  funds  which  provide  college 
students  with  an  ojH>ortunity  to  "work" 
tlieir  way  through  college  would  be  cut 
over  $2  million. 

College  students  and  theii-  parents  are 
,<:heady  feeling  the  pinch  as  a  result  of 
economic  difficulties.  I  fear  that  the  re- 
duction in  support  of  various  student 
assistance  programs  may  mean  that 
some  students  would  not  b?  able  to  en- 
roll or  continue  their  postsccondary  ed- 
ucation. 

The  second  important  reason  for 
overriding  the  veto  is.  contrai-y  to  claims 
made,  this  appropriations  measure  is 
not  a  "budget  buster."  As  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  participated  in 
the  Budget  Committee's  deliberations. 
While  HJl.  5901  is  over  the  President's 
budget,  it  is  well  under  the  congressional 
budget.  There  are  two  reasoas  for  these 
differences. 

First,  as  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  so  aptly  stated  in  its  report 
accompanying  the  Senate  appropriations 
bill. 

For  the  most  part  Uxc  committee  found 
the  budget  request  to  be  either  unreallsUc 
or  Insufficient. 

The  administration's  budget  requests 
were  often  premised  on  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  had  no  chance  of  pa.ss- 
age  and  which  should  not  have  been 
enacted. 

It  also  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  iliai 
the  administration's  fiscal  1976  budget 
request  for  education  was  inadequate, 
representing  an  absolute  decline  of  $855 
million  from  last  year's  appropriations. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  repre- 
sents a  modest  3.6  percent  Increase  over 
the  previous  year's  appropriations  level. 
That  increase,  when  one  considers  the 
Inflation  level  that  has  plagued  us,  is  not 
adequate  to  maintahi  current  services. 
H.R.  5901  Is  botli  reasonable  and  re- 
quired to  help  meet  the  education  needs 
of  tlie  Nation. 

The  third  compelling  reason  for  Con- 
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new  budget  process  aims  not  only  at 
making  Congress  more  responsib  e  fiscal- 
ly, but  also  in  making  Congress  a|  partner 
in  priority  determinations.  The  Congres- 
sional budget,  and  H.R.  5901,  re  iect  our 
priority  determinations.  We  placed,  and 
rightly  so.  a  high  priority  on 
I  believe  the  congressional  action 
respect  to  this  education  appro^ria 
bin  was  fiscally  responsible 
policywise.  Assuring  educationa 
tunity  and  removing  inequities 
must  remain  a  high  priority  of 
tlon. 

Therefore,   I  urge  my  collea|gues 
overwhelmingly  override  the  Pr^ 
ill-advised,  educationally  damaging 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
cation  appropriations  bill  includ^ 
for  the  national  reading  impr^v 
program,     which     I    authored, 
unanimous  consent  that  my 
before    the    Appropriations 
urging  funding  of  this  progran 
eluded  in  the  Record 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent 
chart  prepared  by  the  Marylard 
Department  of  Education  illustrajting 
importance  of  overriding  the 
education  appropriations  bill  fo 
land  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection 
ment    and    chart   were   orderec 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
Statement  op  Senator  J.  Glenn 
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Mr.    Chairman,   as    the   ranking 
member  of  the  Education  Subcomm 
as  a  coauthor,  along  with  Senator 
of  the  National  Reading  Improvem^ 
gram.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
with  Senator  Eagleton  to  strongly 
Committee    to   appropriate    825   ml 
this  major  national  reading  effort. 

The   Reading   Improvement 
enact.ed  as  part  of  the  Education 
ments  of  1974  and  Is  designed  to 
what  I  have  labeled  the  "Achilles 
American  education — the  large 
high  concentrations  of  children  In 
our  schools  with  severe  reading 

I  am  pleased  that  the 
their  FY  76  budget   contemplated 
this   new   program:    however.   I 
pointed  that  the  Administration 
discontinue  In  effect  the  former 
Read  Program.  This  certainly  was 
Senator  Eagleton  or  I  contemplated 
urging  the  Committee  to  appropriat 


an 


Local  unit 


Loss  ot 

impact  aid 

(•stinnated) 


Loss  of 
disadvan- 
taged aid 

(esti- 
mated) 


Total Stat«....$10. 992, 000  $2,197,094 

Allegany 8,000  44,670 

Anne  Arundel 2,300,000  111,373 

Baltimore  City 200,000  1,034,094 

Baltimote 504,000  140,635 

CaWert 68,000  28,999 

Caroline 22, 569 

Carroll 82,000  26,754 

Cecil _       231,000  30,973 

Charles 411,000  40,312 

Dorchester 2, 000  26, 408 

Frederick 326,000  40,087 


Source:  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 
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lion to  continue  the  former  Bight  to  Read 
effort  and  an  additional  $17  million  for  fund- 
ing the  projects  under  the  National  Reading 
Improvement  Program. 

Tlie  following  facts  and  statistics  indicate 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  need 
for  action: 

Approximately  18' i  million  adults  are 
functional  Illiterates; 

Some  7  million  elementary  and  secondary 
children  are  In  severe  need  of  special  reading 
assistance:  and 

In  large  urban  areas,  40  to  50  percent  of 
tl<e  children  are  reading  below  grade  level.  A 
1969  Office  of  Education  survey  indicated  22 
percent  of  the  urban  schools  had  70  to  100 
percent  of  their  pupUs  reading  a  year  or  more 
below  grade  level. 

These  massive  reading  difficulties  have 
been  confirmed  by  surveys  of  teachers  and 
pupils  alike.  Over  and  over  again,  parents, 
the  general  public,  and  the  press  across  the 
nation  have  expressed  concern  with  the  poor 
pupil  performance  In  the  fundamental  read- 
ing area.  For  example,  a  1973  survey  in  my 
State  found  that  "the  people  of  Maryland 
believe  that  the  mastering  of  reading  skills 
is  the  most  Important  education  goal  for  the 
schools  of  the  State." 

Mr.  President,  after  I  had  introduced  the 
reading  proposal,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
individual  from  Texas  who  sent  me  a  copy 
of  an  article  from  the  "Dallas  Morning  News." 
I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
from  this  article. 

"At  commencement  exercises  throughout 
the  city  recently,  anywhere  from  500  to  1,000 
of  Dallas'  9,000  graduating  seniors,  accord- 
ing to  official  estimates,  walked  across  stages 
to  be  handed  diplomas  they  could  not  read. 
Barely  able  to  read,  many  will  wind  up  with 
poor  Jobs  or  no  Jobs  at  all.  Still  In  school, 
youngsters  who  are  either  imable  to  read  at 
all  or  read  only  at  the  most  elementary  level 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  one  of  Dallas' 
43  secondary  schools.  Dallas  School  Superin- 
tendent Nolan  Estes  has  estimated  more  than 
20,000  of  the  public  school  sy.stem's  70,000 
secondary  students  read  at  least  two  or  more 
years  below  grade  level." 

The  National  Reading  Improvement  Pro- 
gram Is  essentially  preventive  in  nature.  It  la 
based  on  the  premise  that  It  is  much  easier 
to  prevent  reading  difficulties  than  to  remedy 
such  difficulties  once  they  occur.  The  pro- 
gram has  essentially  three  parts: 

(1)  Reading  Improvement  Projects,  under 
which  grants  are  made  to  states  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  project-s  designed 
to  overcome  reading  deficiencies. 

(2)  Special  Emphasis  Projects,  which  seek 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  intensive 
instruction  by  reading  specialists  and  the 


regular  elementary  teacher.  Projects  under 
this  part  would  (a)  provide  for  the  teaching 
of  all  children  in  grades  one  and  two  by  a 
reading  specialist,  (b)  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren In  grades  three  through  six  who  have 
reading  problems  by  a  reading  specialist,  and 
(c)  an  Incentive  Vacation  Reading  Program 
for  elementary  children  who  are  found  to  be 
reading  below  the  appropi-late  grade  level. 

(3)  Reading  Academies,  which  provide  as- 
sistance to  youths  and  adults  who  otherwise 
would  not  receive  assistance  and  Instruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reading  program  we  are 
asking  the  Committee  to  support  Is  the  re- 
sult of  considerable  study  and  two  volumes 
of  hearings.  In  addition,  we  conducted  a 
fifty-state  survey  of  the  training  required 
for  teachers  in  the  elementary  area.  While 
the  National  Reading  Improvement  Program 
will  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  reading 
problems,  I  believe  that  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  this  approach  can  and  will 
make  a  substantial  difference.  A  society. 
where  technology  and  education  are  so  im- 
portant and  where  only  approximately  5  per- 
cent of  the  public  are  unskilled,  cannot  allow 
the  dangerous  conditions,  of  massive  num- 
bers of  children  lacking  the  ability  to  read 
which  affects  both  their  capability  to  learn 
and  to  earn,  to  continue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
am  aware  of  the  fiscal  problems  facing  this 
country  and  the  need  for  spending  restraint. 
This  is  a  program  that  addresses  a  criticnl 
problem  that  crys  out  for  a  solution.  Support 
for  this  program  has  been  widespread  both 
from  the  education  community  and  from 
the  general  public.  In  view  of  the  limited 
opportunities  available  for  Individuals  who 
caiinot  read,  and  In  view  of  the  burdens  that 
such  Individuals  often  become  to  society,  this 
program  Is  one  we  must  afford  even  in  this 
difficult  budget  year. 

I  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  1974  special 
report  on  "Education  USA"  on  reading  noted 
with  respect  to  the  Right  to  Read  effort  that 
it  "has  become  one  of  the  most  highly  pub- 
licized and  underfinanced  federtil  efforts  in 
educational  history."  That  Is  true  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  1969  Education 
Commissioner  Jim  Allen  announced  with 
considerable  fanfare  the  launching  of  the 
Right  to  Read  effort.  Since  then  each  of  his 
successors  have  recognized  and  supported 
reading  as  a  priority  area.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  not  allow 
this  program  to  suffer  a  similar  fate  and  In- 
stead provide  the  modest  funds  In  view  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem as  recommended  by  Senator  Eagleton 
aud  me. 


ESTIMATED  LOSS  C  F  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  IN  SELECTED  PROGRAMS  IF  THE  VETO  OF  H.R.  5901  IS  NOT  OVERRIDDEN 


I  OSS  of 

vocational 
aid 
(esti- 
mated) 


Loss  of 
school 
library 
aid 
(esti- 
mated) 


Loss  of 
adult 
education 
aid 
(esti- 
mated) 


Total  loss 
(estimated) 


400,000    $195,871    $150,609    $13,935,574 


14,490 

29,982 

83,945 

54.790 

4,742 

5,167 

7,340 

9,363 

7,691 

4.861 

13.620 


4,321 

14, 624 

61,371 

18,  871 

1,315 

1,787 

2,341 

3,488 

5,208 

1,169 

4,078 


4,077 
9,816 
54, 697 
23,594 
1,073 
1,128 
3,899 
2,230 
1,615 
1,978 
4,069 


75, 558 

2,465,795 

1, 434, 107 

741,890 

104, 129 

30,648 

122,  334 

277,054 

465,  826 

36, 416 

387,854 


Local  unit 


Loss  of 

impact  aid 

(estimated) 


Loss  of  Loss  of 
disadijan-  vocational 
taged  aid  aid 
(esti-  (esti- 
mated) mated) 


Loss  of 

school 
library 
aid 
(esti- 
mated) 


Loss  of 
adult 
education 
aid 
(esti- 
mated) 


Garrett 28,397  7.522  1,710  1,393 

Harford      1,183,000  50,048  13,806  8,130  3,784 

Howard         270,000  16,533  7,708  2,958  1,857 

Kent               ---  12.298  3,221  497  824 

Montgomery 1.500,000  105.130  31.595  18,025  7,723 

Prince  Georges 3,000.000,  199.227  51,255  29,752  12,739 

Queen  Anne's 14,285  4,701  837  1,145 

Sft  Mary's 700,000  44,670  6.290  4,309  1,463 

Somerset 1,000  26,235  2,862  1,4%  1,320 

Talbot 20,355  2,697  723  1,171 

Washington 195,000  60,304  17,107  5,787  4,923 

Wicomico       7,000  45,967  9,991  1,809  2.650 

Worcester 4,000  26,771  5,254  1,264  1,441 


Total  loss 
(estimated) 


39, 022 

1,  258,  768 

299, 056 

16,840 

1.662,473 

3, 292,  973 

20,  %8 

756,  732 

33. 033 

24, 946 

283, 121 

67,417 

38, 731 


Office  of  Federal-State  Liaison,  Aug.  25, 1975. 


Note:  Estimated  losses  of  $1,204,665  in  handicapped  aid  and  $749,426  in  public  library  aid  are 
not  included  in  the  above  because  they  are  not  distributed  by  formula. 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  there  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  time  on  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina  that 
Senator  Magnuson  and  I  would  be  per- 
fectly happy  to  yield  time  to  those  wish- 
ing to  sustain  the  veto. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  find  it  necessary  to  vote  to  sustain 
President  Fords  veto  of  H.R.  5901,  the 
legislation  making  appropriations  for  the 
Education  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
other  related  agencies. 

It  is  disturbing  to  have  to  vote  against 
a  bill  providing  funds  for  education, 
since,  throughout  my  public  life,  educa- 
tion has  been  an  area  in  which  my  inter- 
est has  been  paramount.  As  an  educator, 
State  senator,  Goveri  or  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  always 
tried  to  use  my  efforts  to  provide  our  citi- 
ens  with  programs  offering  the  best  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Notwithstanding  my  commitment  to 
the  field  of  education,  I  cannot  support 
tliis  legislation  which  has  a  total  cost  of 
$7,480,312,952  and  is  a  stagering  $1,345,- 
973,952  over  the  administration's  budget 
for  1976.  The  bill  provides  an  expendi- 
ture of  $560,594,952  over  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  have  an- 
other $1.3  billion  added  to  the  already 
projected  deficit  of  $60  billion,  based  in 
tlie  administration's  budget.  If  the  Con- 
gress continues  its  irresponsible  course 
of  continuing  to  spend,  spend,  and  spend 
without  any  serious  attempt  to  hold  the 
line  on  expenditures,  our  Nation  Is 
headed  toward  economic  ruin.  All  the 
rhetoric  about  fiscal  responsibility  can- 
not hide  the  hard  fact  that  the  Congress 
continues  to  spend  without  regard  to 
available  revenues. 

We  must  realize  that  excessive  Federal 
spending  breeds  inflation,  and  inflation, 
as  we  have  just  recently  witnessed,  leads 
to  depressed  economic  activity.  If  we  do 
not  act  in  a  responsible  manner  now,  the 
country  may  be  thrown  into  a  serious 
depression  which  the  Congress  will  not 
be  able  to  buy  our  way  out  of — a  piactice 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  con- 
gressional method  of  solving  difficult 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  another  disturbing  as- 
pect of  the  bill  is  the  language  used  to 
restrict  the  use  of  funds  to  require  forced 
busing.  The  final  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion did  not  include  the  House  language 
which  Tould  unequivocally  prohibit  any 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  bill  to 
be  used  to  take  any  action  to  force  the 
busing  of  students. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  sick  and 
tired  of  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
As  the  recent  violence  in  Boston  and 
Louisville  illustrates,  opposition  to  this 
disruptive  practice  is  widespread   and 


continues  to  grow.  The  Congress  should 
heed  the  voice  of  the  American  people 
on  this  issue  and  adopt  measures  to  end 
forced  busing  before  It  leads  to  further 
violence  and  disruption  of  the  educa- 
tional process. 

I  might  say  that  the  polls  taken  over 
the  recess  show  that  both  races,  white 
and  black,  are  opposed  to  busing  just 
for  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President,  politically,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  much  wiser  for  me  to  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  this  bill. 
But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience,  as  a 
responsible  representative  of  my  State 
and  Nation,  support  this  particular  bill 
for  the  reasons  outlined  above.  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  opposition  to  this  bill 
is  not.  as  some  have  suggested,  opposi- 
tion to  education.  Such  an  unrealistic 
assertion  ignores  the  tremendous  cost 
of  this  legislation  and  the  threat  that 
continued  excessive  and  irresponsible 
Government  spending  poses  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  tlie  Senator 
another  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
sustaining  President  Ford's  veto  on  this 
H.R.  5901  so  that  a  reasonable  and  fis- 
cally soimd  education  appropriations  bill 
can  be  considered  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  argued  here 
that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  this  bill  to 
get  an  educational  bill  this  year.  That  is 
completely  without  foundation. 

If  the  veto  is  sustained,  then  this  bill 
will  go  back  and  will  be  trimmed  to  come 
within  the  administration's  budget.  That 
will  take  off  about  $1.3  billion.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  we  have  to  trim 
expenses,  when  we  have  to  trim  every- 
thing in  the  budget. 

The  one  thing  that  means,  our  sur- 
vival in  defense  must  be  maintained,  but 
other  matters  can  be  trimmed  and  should 
be  trimmed  in  order  that  we  can  main- 
tain fiscal  responsibiUty  in  this  Nation. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less someone  else  wants  time,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  wishes  to  be 
heard  in  support  of  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  my  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  sustain 
President  Ford's  July  25  veto  of  H.R. 
5901. 

It  must  be  noted  that  tlie  cost  to  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  of  this  bill  is  almost  $7.68 
billion.  H.R.  5901  is  approximately  $1.5 
billion  over  the  administration's  budget 
request.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  it  will 


contribute  to  inflation  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, add  to  the  current  unacceptable 
Federal  deficit. 

My  vote  today  is  not  a  vote  against 
public  moneys  being  used  for  education, 
for  education  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
democratic  ."^y.stem  ol  government.  I 
shall  vote  in  the  affirmative  for  an  edu- 
cation appropriation  bill  which  is  within 
the  limitations  of  sound  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  which  does  not  significantly 
contribute  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  is  the  distinguished 
former  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
served  long  and  well  and  ably  in  that 
position. 

A  comment  made  on  the  floor  just  a 
moment  ago  by  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Young  was  that  this  Sen- 
ator who  is  now  a  new  Senator  should 
be  making  his  maiden  speech  on  this 
particular  subject. 

I  just  want  to  note  that  Senator  Cot- 
ton, who  had  been  with  us  for  many 
years,  has  come  back  now  as  a  new  Sen- 
ator; he  had  the  responsibility  of  work- 
ing with  Senator  Magnuson  on  this  bill 
for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  must  say  he  is  no 
maiden,  in  horse  race  parlance,  or  any- 
thmg  else. 

He  has  been  a  winner  all  the  time  and 
I 'want  to  add  that  we  missed  him  this 
time  on  this  veiy  complex  and  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  expre.ss  my 
thanks  for  the  kind  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  my  chairman  with 
whom  I  worked  for  so  many  years. 

I  am  speaking  now  as  the  newest 
Member  of  the  Senate  with  the  shortest 
term  and  the  shortest  life  expectancy. 

By  force  of  habit,  on  this  particular 
bill  I  have  to  go  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  and 
my  successor,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  because  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  be  a  little  generous,  it 
should  be  in  this  field  of  education. 

As  for  my  speech,  my  maiden  speech 
is  going  to  be  my  farewell  speech  which 
I  make  just  before  I  leave,  which  will 
probably  be  next  week. 

I  will  also  say,  to  quote  the  distin- 
guished chaiiTOan  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Washington: 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  back,  glad  to  have 
you  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  committee, 
but  one  thing,  no  more  farewell  parties. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right,  no 
more  farewell  parties. 

(Additional  statements  In  connection 
withvetoof  H.R.  5901:) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Exactly  10  years  ago, 
the  Congress  was  shocked  by  clear  evi- 
dence that  millions  of  American  school- 
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children,  mostly  in  low-incoms  families, 
were  lagging  in  essential  skils  such  as 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.  And 
so  we  passed  the  now  historic  E  lementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Acl ,  the  first 
law  to  move  the  Federal  G)vemment 
into  an  area  which  historicall]  had  been 
the  sole  preserve  and  lawful  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  governments. 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  that  happened  and  sup- 
ported that  measure.  But  we  were 
prompted  to  act  by  more  than  just 
shocking  reports  from  Grovernr  tent  about 
failures  in  our  country's  c  lucational 
system. 

We  were  also  a  Congress  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  civil  rights  movement 
which  touched  om-  consciences.  So  we 
also  enacted  the  most  comi  )rehensive 
civil  rights  law  this  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

We  were  the  Congress  to  "discover" 
poverty  and  we  launched  a  w  ir  against 
it.  We  were  the  Congress  wh  ich  saw  a 
President  suddenly  and  tragically  killed 
while  in  ofiSce  leaving  behind  many  un- 
fulfilled dreams ;  and  we  triei  1  to  make 
them  come  true. 

We  were  a  Congress  that  ;eemed  to 
trust  or  love  or  even  fear  our  President; 
but  most  of  all  we  deeply  resi>ected  the 
Presidency.  So  we  managed  tj  practice 
our  politics,  but  somehow  w;  did  not 
seem  to  confuse  them  with  our  Nation's 
pressing  business. 

We  were  a  Nation  that  bi  lieved  we 
could  do  anything,  solve  anj  problem, 
conquer  any  enemy,  whether  t  lat  enemy 
carried  a  weapon  of  war,  or  wh  ether  that 
enemy  fought  with  the  scours  e  of  hun- 
ger, or  ignorance,  or  racial  bigotry.  We 
thought  we  could  overcome  ar  ything. 

Perhaps  that  was  not  the  best  Con- 
gress tliat  this  Nation  has  (  ver  seen; 
nor  even  the  brightest.  But  t  was,  in 
many  ways,  one  of  the  most  ci  >urageous, 
because  we  believed  we  were  equal  to 
the  problems  before  us. 

Today,  10  years  later,  th;  Capitol 
Building  still  stands;  535  Meribers  still 
serve  under  its  dome.  But  the  nood  of  a 
decade  ago  is  not  here  any  more.  Maybe 
It  never  existed;  but  as  a  viry  junior 
Representative  from  Maryland,  I  thought 
I  sensed  it  here  10  years  ago. 

Today's  Congress,  thougli  maybe 
younger  in  age  on  the  average,  is  a  more 
sober  Congress.  It  is  a  more  skeptical 
Congress,  in  many  ways  it  is  m  imcer- 
tain  Congress. 

But  despite  our  skepticism,  his  Is  not 
a  Congress  that  educators  hai  e  to  fear. 
In  my  judgment,  this  Congress  will  re- 
sist any  attempt  to  reduce  tlie  level  of 
funding  for  educational  procrams  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  just 
as  was  done  by  the  93d  Congiess  which 
adjourned  last  December;  just  as  the 
House  did  yesterday  when  it  overrode 
the  President's  veto. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  tlie  Senate 
will  do  the  same  today. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Wash- 
ington will  reduce  Its  flnancia  commit- 
ment to  public  education  In  the  near 
future.  The  key  question  is  hpw  deeply 
believed  Is  the  proposition  that  what  we 
do  In  the  Congress  actually  makes  a 
positive  difJerence  In  the  livps  of  the 
children? 
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We  can  find  examples  of  programs  that 
have  raised  the  educational  achievement 
of  disadvantaged  children.  But  we  also 
have  in  our  hands  a  1975  report  from 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Childi-en 
which  tells  us  that  financisilly  hard- 
pressed  communities  with  both  low  tax 
bases  and  high  concentrations  of  poor 
families  simply  can  not  afford  to  provide 
the  basic  programs  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children;  so  the  title  I  mon- 
eys we  have  approved  are  not  fully 
providing  the  extra  services  which  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  require. 
Instead,  title  I  funds  in  many  areas  may 
be  only  expanding  basic  programs.  In 
effect,  we  may  be  only  providing  the 
same  amount  of  services  for  all  children. 
Thi.<?,  if  true,  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
finding  we  made  10  years  ago  that  equal 
spending  among  unequals  results  in 
inequality. 

But  the  quiet  qualms  I  hear  expressed 
in  the  Capitol  cloakrooms  go  beyond  the 
question  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
one  Federal  education  project  over 
another. 

Our  support  for  education  has  rested 
on  an  ai.sumption.  that  has  become  an 
article  of  faith,  which  holds  that  if  we 
can  truly  provide  equality  of  educational 
opportunity;  that  if  we  can  manage  to 
see  to  it  that  every  child,  regardless  of 
race,  irrespective  of  handicapping  con- 
ditions, despite  parental  income  status, 
will  receive  a  good  public  education,  then 
many  of  the  social  problems  which  chil- 
dren might  face  uill  simply  be  con- 
quered. 

Because  we  fervently  believed  that  10 
years  ago,  we  invested  our  resources  in 
education.  Now  the  returns  are  slowly 
coming  in. 

It  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  Con- 
gress that  while  it  is  true  public  schools 
can  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  all 
children,  this  observation  does  not  re- 
flect the  whole  truth. 

Education,  we  now  know,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  or  even  sharply  re- 
duce economic  inequalities  that  separate 
us  by  class.  Education  we  now  know  can- 
not be  substituted  for  a  supportive  home 
environment  with  parents  or  guardians 
who  care.  Education  alone,  we  now  know, 
cannot  be  expected  to  develop  in  chil- 
dren self-esteem,  concern  for  others,  and 
other  personally  and  socially  positive  at- 
titudes. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  this 
Congress  is  starting  to  recognize  that 
the  problems  that  our  children  and  our 
schools  now  face,  be  they  violence  and 
vandalism  or  low-achievement  levels,  can 
be  traced  in  part  to  problems  existing  in 
our  general  society. 

This  Congress  does  believe  in  the  in- 
despensible  value  of  education  to  Amer- 
ica. But  we  no  longer  believe  that  educa- 
tion can  overcome  the  failures  or  faults 
we  find  elsewhere  in  our  society. 

Even  when  we  enacted  a  law  which 
I  sponsored  last  year  which  substantial- 
ly increased  our  assistance  to  the  States 
for  education  of  America's  8  million 
handicapped  children — a  provision 
which  I  expect  will  be  renewed  this 
year — we  did  that  with  the  understand- 
ing that  education  alone  will  not  solve 


all  of  the  problems  which  those  children 
will  encounter  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
They  must  have  jobs,  some  will  require 
special  medical  care,  some  will  ne^d  spe- 
cial social  services  forever. 

But  all  of  what  I  have  said  has  a  par- 
ticular relevance  to  educators  and  the 
critical  role  that  they  must  play  in  thsir 
communities.  Their  task  is  not  only  to 
.spend  their  be.=t  efforts  in  convincing 
the  Congress  of  the  necessity  to  make  a 
prime  investment  in  education  in  local 
school  districts.  Part  of  their  task  is  to 
prompt  their  school  administrators  and 
fellow  teachers  to  provide  us  in  Con- 
gress with  conclusiV2  and  authentic  in- 
formation that  the  jjrograms  now  oper- 
ating with  Federal  funds  have  made  a 
positive  and  substantial  improvement  in 
the  lives  of  the  children  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  We  in  the  Congi-ess  can 
no  longer  say  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
"Trust  us  to  spend  your  money  wisely." 
Today  we  must  say  '-Let  us  show  you  how 
well  your  investment  has  paid  off."  If 
we  in  Washington  still  cling  to  the  view 
that  education  is  vital  to  our  survival  as 
a  creative  society — and  despite  its  limita- 
tions, I  hold  tliat  view— then  we  should 
begin  now  to  structure  the  flow  of  re- 
sources from  Washington  to  reflect  the 
views  we  sold  so  dearly.  The  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  do  otherwise.  Our  children 
face  a  crisis  in  learning,  in  motivation, 
in  ability.  America  cannot  afford  to  bear 
the  burden  of  tliese  costs.  But  a.s  we  move 
forward  to  shore  up  our  supTx>rt  for  edu- 
cation, which  we  shall  do.  this  Congress 
hopefully  will  deal  with  education  as 
part  of  an  overall  strategy  to  cope  with 
the  many  problems  which  now  confront 
America. 

We  must  broaden  our  scope  when  we 
discuss  various  proposals  to  help  children. 
Let  us  remain  advocates  for  education. 
But  let  us  continue  our  advocacy  within 
the  context  of  the  overall  issues  we  face: 
The  lack  of  adequate  health  care  for 
children  and  their  families:  the  indecent 
housing  in  which  many  children  and 
their  families  now  dwell:  the  hunger 
which  destroys  their  learning  ability;  and 
jobles.sness  and  poor  incomes  which 
erodes  their  family  life.  If  we  can  ap- 
proach Federal  aid  to  education  legis- 
lation with  the  perspective  I  have  just 
shared,  then  I  believe  we  shall  be  able 
to  carefully  sculpt  proposals  which  will 
assure  that  national  Interests  in  educa- 
tion will  be  well  served. 

It  is  on  this  basis  I  shall  vote  to  o\'er- 
rlde  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  5901. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Sep- 
tember 4,  1975,  letter  to  me  from  Mi-. 
James  A.  Sensenbrueh.  Stat»  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Maryland  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  fully  out- 
lines the  possible  Impact  of  this  veto  on 
my  State  of  Maryland  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  4,  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  AUthias,  Jr., 
US.  Senate, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  KIathias:  This  is  a  request 
for  your  favorable  con.slcIeratlon  of  H.R.  6901, 
the   Education   Division   FT   76   Approprla- 
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tion  Bill  scheduled  for  a  vote  on  September 
9, 1975. 

liSst  year  you  approved  advance  funding 
for  several  major  programs;  aid  to  the  disad- 
vantaged, aid  to  the  handicapped,  aid  to 
advilts,  and  the  consolidated  grants  for  in- 
novation,    support,     school     libraries,     and 


equipment.  This  valuable  planning  time  will 
be  lost  if  you  fail  to  override  the  veto  of 
H.R.  5901. 

As  to  what  is  at  stake,  the  attached  ma- 
terial indicates  the  amount  In  dollars  to 
Maryland.  We  stand  to  lose  about  $14,000,000 
in  the  major  programs  listed. 


Your  favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  5901 
would  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  Sensenbaugh, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


ESTIMATED  LOSS  OF  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  IN  SELECTED  PROGRAMS  IF  THE  VETO  OF  H.R.  5901  IS  NOT  OVERRIDEN 
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Total  State.. 

..$10,992,000 

$2. 197, 094 

$400, 000 

$195,  871 

$150,609 

Garrett 

7,522 

1,710 

1,393 

39,022 

Harford 

i  183  666 

50, 048 
16,  533 

13  806 

8,130 
2,958 

3  784 

1  258  768 

Allegany 

8,000 

44, 670 

14,490 

4,321 

4,077 
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Howard 

270, 000 
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1,857 
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Ann  Arundel 
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22, 569 
26,  754 
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1.463 
1,320 

756, 732 
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9  363 

3,488 
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20.  355 

2,697 
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1,171 
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40,312 
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5,208 
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195, 000 
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2,000 
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7,000 
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4,000 
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Source:  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Federal-State  Liaison,  Aug.  25,  1975. 


Note:  Estimated  losses  of  $1,204,665  in  handicapped  aid  and  $749,426  in  public  library  aid  are 
not  included  in  the  al)ove  because  they  are  not  distributed  by  formula. 


What  H.R.  5901  Means  to  Maryland  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  Libraries 
grants  fob  the  disadvantaged 
Maryland  is  scheduled  to  receive  more 
than  $33,000,000  in  H.R.  5901  for  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I. 
This  program  has  brought  significant  clianges 
In  the  education  of  low-achieving  children, 
particularly  children  from  poor  families.  Af- 
ter ten  years  we  have  noted  that  teachers  in 
all  Title  I  programs  now  expect  their  chil- 
dren to  achieve  from  seven  to  eight  months 
per  year,  and  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  we  expect  all  of  our  Title  I  children  to 
be  achieving  ten  months  of  growth  for  ten 
months  of  instruction.  Applications  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  projects  have  already  been  ap- 
proved. These  projects  will  serve  approxi- 
mately 70.000  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  the  24  school  systems  of  Maryland. 
The  projects  will  employ  more  than  300 
teachers  and  more  than  2,000  teacher  aides. 
The  program  is  thus  important  to  the  chil- 
dren it  serves  as  well  as  to  the  employment 
of  many  trained  and  dedicated  school  per- 
sonnel. Although  Title  I  is  assured  of  fund- 
ing for  the  current  fiscal  year,  failure  to 
override  the  veto  would  eliminate  the  ad- 
vance funding  so  necessary  for  careful  plan- 
ning and  effective  management  as  well  as 
reduce  our  funds  by  over  $2,000,000. 

IMPACT    AID 

Impact  aid  is  money  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  local  school  systems  to  help 
with  the  cost  of  providing  programs  for  all 
children  in  school  districts  where  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  pupil  population 
comes  from  families  where  parents  live  or 
work  on  Federal  property.  The  Impact  aid 
program  was  established  nearly  25  years  ago. 
It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  government's 
realization  that,  if  it  establishes  major  Fed- 
eral installations  in  a  local  community,  those 
installations  will  have  a  heavy  impact  on 
community  schools,  since  the  persons  they 
employ  in  many  cases  have  school-age  chil- 
dren. Federal  authorities  know  that  local 
schools  are  supported  largely  through  local 
property  taxes,  yet  Federal  installations  are 
not  subject  to  this  tax.  Since  the  government 
was  occupying  large  land  areas  which  would 
otherwise  provide  substantial  property  tax 
mcome  to  local  communities,  it  felt  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  lost  tax  revenue  was  in  order. 
Impact  aid  is  one  of  the  areas  President 
Ford  now  wishes  to  cut. 

Another  section  of  Impact  aid  also  In 
danger  of  being  cut  back  If  the  President's 


veto  stands  is  aid  for  children  whose  parents 
live  in  Federally  subsidized  housing  not  as- 
sociated with  government  Installations.  This 
includes  public  housing  and  low-rent  units 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  for  our 
citizens.  Here  again,  these  units  produce  no 
property  tax  revenue.  Yet  children  who  dwell 
in  federally  subsidized  housing  do  attend  our 
schools. 

Maryland  is  scheduled  to  receive  $20,000.- 
000  in  impact  aid  funds  in  FY  1976  if  H.R. 
5901  becomes  law.  Without  H.R.  5901,  Mary- 
land wiU  only  receive  $9,000,000.  Thus,  Mary- 
land will  lose  about  $11,000,000  if  the  veto 
is  not  overriden.  The  loss  of  these  monies 
would  mean  that  local  taxes  would  have  to 
be  raised  or  services  cut  in  the  regular  edu- 
cation program. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Maryland  is  scheduled  to  receive  more  than 
$9,000,000  in  H.R.  5901  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  Even  though  vocational  en- 
rollments at  the  secondary,  postsecondary, 
and  adult  levels  have  grov/n  rapidly  over  the 
past  ten  years,  from  32,000  to  more  than 
230,000,  there  is  a  great  need  to  serve  at 
least  an  additional  twenty  percent  at  each 
level  in  order  to  adequately  prepare  Mary- 
land's students  to  enter  the  world  of  work 
with  a  saleable  skill.  If  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  5901  is  upheld.  Maryland  wUl  lose 
about  $500,000  compared  to  1975  for  occu- 
pational education.  At  an  average  allocation 
of  $40  of  federal  funds  per  student,  in  Mary- 
land this  would  mean  that  over  12,500  stu- 
dents would  not  receive  support  for  voca- 
tional education.  If  Congress  overrides  the 
President's  veto,  Maryland  would  lose  only 
$100,000  which  would  deny  only  2,500  per- 
sons vocational  training.  In  Maryland,  the 
State  and  local  education  agencies  plan  and 
budget  for  vocational  education  a  year  in 
advance.  Any  reduction  in  appropriations  for 
vocational  education  therefore  becomes  criti- 
cal to  the  State  and  the  local  education 
agencies  but  most  critical  to  the  thousands 
of  students  who  will  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  for  employment. 

HANDICAPPED 

Maryland  is  scheduled  to  receive  more  than 
$5,000,000  in  H.R.  5901  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  infusion  of  this  money  has  brought 
significant  changes  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  In  the  State.  Maryland, 
through  State  legislation,  has  set  as  Its  goal 
full  education  service  to  all  handicapped 
chUdren  by  1980.  The  State  uses  Federal 
funds   to    train    teachers,   to   develop   local 


programs  and  to  establish  model  progr.ims. 
Failure  to  override  the  veto  would  reduce  our 
funds  by  over  $1,200,000. 

ADULT  EDUCATIOK 

Maryland  ts  scheduled  to  receive  more  than 
$1,300,000  in  H.R.  5901  for  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  funds  are  distributed  to  local 
education  agencies  and  the  Division  of  Cor- 
rection to  establish  and  maintain  educational 
programs  and  services  to  reduce  the  number 
of  functionally  illiterate  adults.  The  funds 
permit  the  State  to  train  adults  in  reading, 
writing  and  speech,  and  assist  adults  to  be- 
come more  employable.  Specific  population 
groups  served  Include  teenage  parents,  non- 
reading  adults,  recent  high  school  dropouts, 
institutionalized  adults,  veterans,  handi- 
capped adults,  and  adults  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability.  The  State  program  has 
been  able  to  enroll  16,051  adults  in  1974  and 
19,000  in  1975.  If  the  President's  veto  is  up- 
held, Maryland  will  lose  over  $150,000  for 
1976  which  Is  Important  for  program  contin- 
uation and  Instruction  to  assist  23,000  adults 
to  receive  their  high  school  diplomas. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICES  GRANTS 

Maryland  is  scheduled  to  receive  more  than 
$900,000  in  H.R.  5901  for  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  This  program  has  pro- 
vided funds  to  Initiate  needed  special  library 
.service  to  disadvantaged  adults  and  children, 
to  persons  in  State  and  local  Institutions,  and 
to  other  readers  with  need  for  special  ma- 
terials, services  and  information.  Funds  have 
also  made  possible  access  to  special  reference 
and  research  collections  in  the  State  and 
for  rapid  delivery  of  requested  materials 
among  libraries.  In  1975  projects  in  all  areas 
of  the  State  were  reaching  over  250,000  people 
with  new  services  and  additional  materials. 
If  the  veto  is  not  overriden,  Maryland  will 
receive  only  $189,000  for  1976. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  July  25,  1975,  President  Ford 
vetoed  the  1976  education  appropriations 
bill.  And  once  again  the  Congress  was 
told  by  this  administration  that  we  could 
simply  not  afford  a  minimal  amount  of 
basic  assistance  to  help  educate  Ameri- 
ca's young  people. 

In  the  name  of  "fiscal  disciphne"  and 
with  the  threat  of  "fiscal  insolvency. " 
President  Ford  told  us  that  our  citizenry 
had  no  right  to  expect  its  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  move  us  closer  toward  the 
goal  of  a  decent  education  for  all. 
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Yes,  that  la  what  we  have  )een  told. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  \  ell  the  p>eo- 
ple  whom  we  are  supposed  to  -epresent  in 
the  Congress? 

How  are  we  to  explain  to  e  ?onomically 
disadvantaged  children  that  their  title  I 
program  will  have  to  be  cu  back  next 
year,  becpuse  we  must  all  exe  rcise  '"fiscal 
discipline?" 

What  are  we  supposed  to  si  y  to  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents  who 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  their  equal 
right  to  an  education — are  we  to  tell 
them  that  loan  guarantees  ,o  corpora- 
tions are  all  right,  but  that  we  are  too 
'insolvent"  to  guarantee  then:  education- 
al justice? 

Are  we  to  tell  tlie  teachers,  school 
boards,  and  superintendents  back  home 
that  the  7  percent  the  Pedeial  Govern- 
ment provides  in  financial  ai  istance  for 
education  must  be  slashed  e  en  further 
becau.se  it  is  over  the  "budget  request?" 

And  is  it  a  "reasonable  c(  rapromise" 
to  say  to  the  hundreds  of  tl:  ousands  of 
our  youngsters  that  they  caj  not  pursue 
a  college  or  vocational  ed  ication — to 
have  a  real  chance  for  a  go<  d  job — be- 
cause the  economy  can  not  bear  that 
chance? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  there  are  good  answers  t  d  the  ques- 
tions. But  the  administrati  )n  has  no 
answers. 

Although  this  bill  has  beer  publicized 
as  a  $7.9  billion  measure,  qearly  $500 
million  of  that  sum  has  beenj  applied  to 
cover  the  fifth  quarter  of  thin  special  15 
month  fiscal  year.  Thus,  compared  to 
the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  last 
year,  the  vetoed  bill  in  12-m)nth  terms 
provides  only  $7.4  billion — aii  8-percent 
increase  ovct  last  year's  amoint. 

In  addition,  other  provisic  ns  of  this 
bill  require  that  portions  of  the  fimds 
can  only  be  spent  for  programs  in  the 
next  fiscal  j^ar — fiscal  yeai'  1977.  So 
that  if  we  truly  compare  this  year's  bill 
with  last  year's  levels,  the  am  ount  actu- 
ally appropriated  for  fiscal  yeir  1976  re- 
veals a  mere  3.6-percent  increase  in  edu- 
cation funds  between  1975  and  1976. 
And  that,  Mr.  President,  does  not  even 
begin  to  assist  schools  to  overcome  the 
ravages  that  last  year's  14.7-i)ercent  in- 
flation rate  have  brousrht  tc  bear. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  veto  n  lessage  the 
President  takes  special  Issur  with  the 
Federal  Impact  aid  program.  Yet,  Ironi- 
cally the  first  bill  which  Mr.  I  'ord  signed 
when  he  became  P:-esident — ]»ublic  Law 
80-380 — contair>ed  the  first  massive  re- 
form of  that  program  in  more  than  20 
years.  In  addition,  that  legidation  in- 
cluded important  revisions  iind  exten- 
sions of  many  of  our  import mt  educa- 
tion laws  for  economically  diss  .dvantaged 
children,  children  from  bilinjual  fami- 
lies, children  who  need  additi(  nal  assist- 
ance in  learning  how  to  read,  and  chil- 
dren who  need  special  education  services 
because  they  are  handicaps  kI.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  President  in  his  I'eto  of  this 
bill  is  backing  out  on  the  comi  litment  he 
made  to  these  children  just  s,  year  ago. 
This  bill,  Mr.  President,  Is  $tr00  mUlion 
less  than  the  congressional  target  estab- 
lished in  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1976.  Our  decision 
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to  set  a  high  budget  priority  for  educa- 
tion was  a  sound  one.  And  the  House 
action  of  yesterday  to  override  this  veto 
by  the  ovei-whelniing  margin  of  379  to  41 
was  an  equally  sound  decision. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  for 
the  good  of  New  Jersey,  the  Nation,  and 
all  of  the  people  who  know  in  their  hearts 
that  education  is  the  foundation  and 
unifying  force  of  our  democratic  v.ay  of 
life.  I  know  that  this  is  the  most  profit- 
able investment  society  can  make  and  the 
richest  reward  we  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill  by  a  margin 
of  more  than  9  to  1. 

I  p.m  confident  that  today  tlie  Senate 
will  also  override  the  veto.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly vote  to  do  so. 

The  education  appropriations  bill  is 
a  good  bill.  It  was  a  good  bill  when  it 
passed  the  Congress  in  July,  and  it  is  a 
good  bill  today. 

Yet  President  Ford  vetoed  the  bill  on 
the  grounds  of  "fiscal  discipline'  and 
accused  the  Congress  of  "snending  oui'- 
selves  into  fiscal  insolvency." 

Is  Congress  fiscally  irresponsible  when 
it  passes  an  education  appropriations  bill 
which  is  some  $400  million  below  the 
congressional  budget  resolution  for  edu- 
cation? 

Is  Congress  fiscally  in-esponsible  when 
it  UK;reases  educational  appropriations 
by  a  mere  3.6  percent  over  the  previous 
year— an  increase  which  is  less  than  the 
current  rate  of  inflation— so  that,  in 
terms  of  the  pm-chasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  education  expenditures  for  1976 
are  actually  lower  than  they  were  in 
1975? 

The  President's  budget  called  for 
major  cutbacks  in  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion— an  overall  12-percent  decrease  in 
spending  for  1976  compared  to  1975.  And, 
while  the  President  calls  for  a  12-percent 
reduction,  inflation  reduces  the  actual 
value  of  every  dollar  appropriated  by 
another  8.5  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  name  of 
"fiscal  discipline"  or  any  other  catch- 
words with  which  the  administration 
chooses  to  cloak  its  totally  unrealistic 
education  budget,  the  American  people 
are  prepared  to  accept  a  20-percent  re- 
duction in  the  level  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Indeed,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  higher  appropriation  than  that 
now  before  us  in  order  to  sustain  pres- 
ent levels  of  Federal  assistance  in  real 
terms. 

The  President  lias  said  that  the  con- 
gressional appropriation  is  $1.5  billion 
more  than  he  requested.  In  fact,  $800 
million  of  that  "increase"  is  simply  res- 
toration of  proposed  reductions  and 
terminations  in  the  administration 
budget. 

The  unrealistic  nature  of  those  reduc- 
tions can  be  quickly  illustrated.  The 
budget  proposed  to  cut  impact  aid  by 
$390  million;  to  cut  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion by  $200  million;  to  cut  aid  to  the 
handicapped  by  $25  million ;  to  cirt  bilin- 
gual programs  by  $14  million;  to  cut 
emergency  school  aid  by  $140  minion. 


Unless  these  cuts  are  restored,  the  im- 
pact will  be  disastrous  for  school  dis- 
tricts and  schoolchlldi-en  aroimd  the 
country. 

Over  the  last  7  years  public  education 
costs  have  risen  at  ahfiost  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation  as  reflected  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index — 111  percent  com- 
pared to  57  percent.  Unless  school  dis- 
tricts can  find  relief  in  the  form  of 
Federal  aid,  we  face  two  unnlea«anc 
alternatives. 

First,  tlie  level  of  total  education  ex- 
penditures may  simply  drop.  And  the 
price  will  be  paid  in  years  to  come:  by 
cliildren  from  non-English  speaking 
backgrounds  who  were  not  able  to 
bsncfit  from  bilingual  programs;  by 
handicapped  children  who  were  not  able 
to  benefit  from  special  education  pro- 
grams: by  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
with  learning  difficulties  who  did  not  have 
readinr;  prcgi-ams  and  remedial  teach- 
ing ev.9  liable  to  them.  These  are  the 
very  children  who,  in  future  years,  -uill 
be  the  last  adults  to  find  emplojment, 
the  fiiEt  to  become  unemployed  in  pe- 
riods of  economic  strain,  and  the  first 
to  go  on  welfare.  The  costs  of  such 
.shortsighted  "savings"  will  be  borne  not 
only  by  these  childien,  but  by  tlie  entire 
country  in  lost  productivity  and  in- 
creased costs  of  social  welfare  programs. 

Or.  second,  a  reduction  in  Federal  aid 
could  be  offset  somewhat  by  State  and 
local  expenditui-es.  But  inflation  com- 
bined with  recession  has  led  to  reduced 
revenues,  either  in  absolute  or  real  terms, 
for  States,  cities,  and  local  school  dis- 
tiicts.  Cutbacks  in  Federal  aid  would  add 
to  State  and  local  economic  woes  and 
place  an  enormous  strain  on  their  re- 
soui'ces  and  capacity  to  meet  education 
needs. 

This  year,  in  particular,  the  burden 
on  local  jurisdictions  is  heavy.  School 
budgets  are  being  stretched  to  the  limit, 
because  of  soaring  utility  and  energy 
costs.  Since  local  budgets  usually  pay  for 
such  basic  operating  costs,  school  dis- 
tricts are  looking  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  precisely  the  type  of  funding 
which  the  President  wants  to  cut:  Spe- 
cial assistance  for  the  handicapped,  the 
disadvantaged,  the  non-EngUsh  speaking 
student,  the  vocational  student. 

This  bill  makes  education  sense  and  it 
makes  economic  sense.  State  and  local 
jurisdictions — which  provide  92  percent 
of  all  educational  moneys — rely  primarily 
on  property  and  sales  taxes,  and  to  a 
much  lesser  extent  on  income  taxes,  to 
raise  public  funds.  It  is  because  of  this 
taxing  structure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, drawing  on  a  progressive  in- 
come tax  rate,  can  and  should  be  ex- 
pected to  step  in. 

When  consumers  are  already  stagger- 
ing under  the  worst  inflation  in  a  quarter 
century,  and  the  average  household  can 
barely  make  ends  meet,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Congress  is  going  to  tui'ii 
around  and  say  to  them:  Increase  your 
property  taxes  or  your  sales  taxes,  or 
permit  your  educational  programs  to  de- 
cline, because  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  afford  to  help  you. 

The  President's  veto  of  this  bill  Is  a 
classic  example  of  misplaced  priorities. 
He  opposed  a  bill  to  increase  education 
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expenditures  by  less  than  4  percent,  yet 
recommended  a  military  procurement 
authorization  increase  of  23  percent. 

The  President  says  tliat  he  is  con- 
cerned about  inflation.  He  proposes  to  cut 
Federal  spending  for  education,  yet  raise 
the  price  of  oil  through  deregulation. 
Statistics  indicate  that  deregulation  of 
oil  will  increase  the  cost  of  living  by  $900 
per  year  for  the  average  American  fam- 
ily— the  same  family  which,  if  this  veto 
ia  sustained — will  be  subjected  to  higher 
local  taxes. 

I  cannot  agree  with  tlie  Presidents  pri- 
«n'ities.  The  educational  system  of  this 
counti'y  is  the  basis  of  economic  and 
social  progress.  I  am  certain  that  this 
Congress — which  refused  to  renege  on 
the  Federal  commitment  to  vital  health 
needs  when  it  overrode  the  veto  of  S.  66, 
the  Healtli  Sei-vlces  Act — will  not  renege 
on  the  Federal  commitment  to  education. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to- 
day to  override  the  veto  of  HJl.  5901,  the 
Important  education  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  It  is  Important  that 
Congress  enact  this  legislation  so  that 
funds  may  flow  to  our  schools  and  col- 
leges to  meet  urgent  and  pressing  needs 
In  education.  At  stake  Is  the  fiscal  1976 
funding  for  almost  eveiy  Federal  educa- 
tion program,  ranging  from  aid  for  hand- 
icapped and  bilingual  students  to  student 
grants  and  loans.  These  are  not  budget 
busting  appropriations.  They  are  far  be- 
low what  the  congi'essional  budget  res- 
olution targeted  for  education  for  fiscal 
1976.  And,  the  Increases  do  not  even  fully 
compensate  for  the  increased  inflation. 
Also,  local  schools  have,  by  necessity, 
fixed  their  budgets  for  the  1975-76  school 
year.  Most  schools  are  operating  on 
"bare-bones"  budgets,  plagued  by  declin- 
ing enrollments,  exhausted  borrowing 
power  and  taxes  already  at  maximum 
levels.  If  the  veto  Is  sustained,  many 
school  districts  and  higher  education  In- 
stitutions will  be  foi'ced  to  further  trim 
services  or  personnel  thus  saci'iflcing 
quality  education. 

Although  the  States  and  localities  have 
primary  responsibility  to  finance  public 
education,  the  Federal  Government  to- 
day bears  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
total  education  costs.  I  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  fulfill  this  limited 
responsibility.  Oveniding  the  veto  of  H.R. 
5901  is  necessary  to  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  out  this  obligation- 
It  Is  important  to  note  again  that  the 
amount  of  funds  provided  by  this  bill  Is 
well  uithin  the  congi-essicaial  budget  tar- 
get level  for  fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  MUSKLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  whether  to 
ovei-ride  the  President's  veto  of  the  edu- 
cation appropriation  bill— H.R.  5901.  As 
a  supporter  of  education  programs,  I  am 
concerned  that  this  Is  the  seventh  con- 
secutive veto  of  the  regular  education 
appropriation  bill,  and  I  am  owjosed  to 
the  President's  action  in  this  case. 

The  President  Justified  his  veto  on 
budgetaiT  grounds.  While  this  education 
appropriation  bill  Is  over  the  President's 
request,  it  Is  substantially  under  the 
amount  contemplated  last  spring  In  the 
first  budget  resolution.  Senator  Magsu- 
SON  and  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  have  done  their  best  to 
present  us  with  a  bill  which  meets  our 
budget  targets  and  faces  up  to  the  in- 
creasingly more  diflQcult  fiscal  constraints 
of  this  year. 

While  I  intend  to  vote  to  override  the 
veto,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  as  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  Inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  diflttcult  choices  wliich 
lie  ahead  of  us  In  the  education,  man- 
power and  social  sen'ices  function.  At 
the  present  time,  as  the  tabic  on  page 
29  of  the  September  8  scorekeeping  re- 
port shows,  thei'e  is  still  available  $700 
million  in  outlays  and  $1.3  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  tliis  function-  These 
figiu*es  assume  passage  of  the  education 
bill  at  Its  present  level. 

However,  there  remam  in  this  function 
a  number  of  legislative  initiatives  with 
potential  outlaj's  in  1976  of  $3  billion. 
These  initiatives  include  extension  of 
public  service  employment  under  the 
CETA  Act,  which  could  add  as  much  as  $2 
billion  to  1976  outlays,  and  three  bills 
now  in  conference — education  for  the 
handicapped,  older  Americans,  and  de- 
velopmental disabilities — which  could 
Ina'ease  outlaw's  by  up  to  $900  million 
this  fiscal  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  tables  from  the  scorekeeping 
report  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  again  that,  while  I  uill  cast 
my  vote  In  favor  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  I  wish  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  in  the  coming  weeks  we  will 
be  forced  to  scrutinize  other  legislation 
in  this  function  and  to  make  very  diflB- 
cult  choices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FUNCTION    500:    tOUCATlOW,    MANPOWER,    ANU    SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


FUNCTION    5C0:    EDUCATION,    MANPOWER,    AND    SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

TABLE  B.    SPENDING  LEGISLATION  REPORTED  IN  SENATE 

(In  billions  of  rfolfarsl 


FiscK  yaa:  1976  - 

Hew         Esti- 

budfet      nuted 

tutbority    Mitbp 


Appropriations  lenisUtitn: 

None 

Other  spending  legislation; 

Insulated  Inanctiif  lor  public  brMd- 
ca»tiii«(H.R.  6461,5.893) 


0.1 


Tol.-H(lo  table  A,  line  II.B.2). 


0.1 
.1 


<  See  intiaductioc  for  definition  of  spending  legi$latio.i. 

TABLE  r     SELECTED  ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATION  : 
[In  biilio.is  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  >«ai  1376- 


F»tl- 

maM 

outlays 


budftt 
authority 


TABLE  A.-FUI«CnOKAL  SUMMARY 
[tn  biUions  of  doUars] 

Fiscal  yeaf  1976— 

New         Esti- 

budset      Rtaiad 

Category                                          authority     outlays 

pending  legislation  not  yet  reported  iti 
the  Senate  and  not  requested  by  the 
Presideat: 
Nose .       . ; 

Authoiiiing  lefisixtion; 
A.  Through  Cengress  or  passed  Senate: : 
Education  (or  the  Ha.idicapped  Act 

(S.  6  H  R.  7217).  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Weitare  CamnKttet 0.5  0.4 

DeveiopmeiitAl  DisabilUies  Act  (S. 

462  HR.  4005).  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare  Coounittee .1  .1 

Oilier  Americans  Act  (S.  142S  H.R. 

3922).  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Committee r.4        .r.4 

E.  Reported  in  Senate: 

None _ 

C.  Not  yet  reported  in  Senate: ' 

Child  and  Family  Development  Act 

(S.  G26H.R.  296C).  Labor  aad 

Public  Wetfare  Committee .2  .2 

Emergency    Emplayment    Assist- 
ance, renewal  ot  CETA,  Title  VI 

<S.  169b,  H.R.  2584).  Labor  and 

Public  WeUare  Committee 5.0  20 

Emtfgeocy     Conservation     Jobs 

Assistance  (S.  1431).  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare  Committee .2  .2 

Total,   authorizing  legislation 
(to  taWe  A,  line  III.B) 6.1.^.4    3.03.3 


'  See  note  to  table  B,  p.  16. 

....           ,       ,..-     .     ^                   .„  .       .,  „,  '  Dollar  amotfiTis  for  flH  bills  in  this  section  represent  increases 

I.  1st  concurrent  resolution  target 19.0       19.85  ever  Piesidenfs  budget  reouest 

II.  Spending  legislation:' 

A.  Completed  actien: 

I:  \^f.  {"hirS";   -         \.\        \\  Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

3.  Passed  Congress  but  not  twice    Voted    against    H.R.    5901,    once 

4.  co^nae-agr^merrt-:::-        ''        ''  When  It  first  came  before  ttie  Senate  and 

B.  Action  uBdervay  in  Senate:  i  again  when  we  considered  the  conference 

■;  If^^^^i—r-v  ■        ^">        ^'>  report  on  it.  I  did  so  because  of  budget- 

tffi)'"..      .*..^''',         .1         .1  ary  considerations,  because  I  hoped  that 

c.  President's  spending  requests  the  relevant  committees  would  recxam- 

"V<^l!Ta?,;'tr'*^fcr9-        ''        ''^  ^^  ^ach  of  the  Constituent  program.. 

II  c.taking acco«nto«iioos«  and  pare  back  those  that  can  be  reduced 

n^w  bu'Sg^'litil^r^y'ts  ^i.'JI^O"*  disruption  of  exiting  programs. 

biiiio:)  estimated  outtaysj.  The  danger  of  renewed  double  digit  m- 

flation  is  simply  too  gi-eat  for  the  Con- 

fiemaindei:  gress  to  fail  to  scrutinize  every  new  de- 

oveffi'wt'^ "         •'  "^*"^  °"  ^^^  Federal  Treasury. 

III.  Selected  addrtionai  inistaiion.'i It  is  now  too  late  for  such  a  reconsid- 

A.  SperdiBg  legisiatioo.            eration.  The  new  school  year  is  upon  us. 

B.  Authorizing legislatio, (see table      ^^^^     ^^^^  and  school   boards   across   the   country 

' are  entitled  to  know  what  they  can  ex- 
Remainder:  pect  to  receive.  Furthermore,  the  growth 

n2?*ii2i-*"' iivr-  o   -  ^"^^  ^*^^  year's  appropriations  is  not  so 

°*"'"^ *^^-^    "-^-^  large  as  to  make  a  protest  vote  meanlng- 

fuL  Under  all  the  circumstances  I  have 

•Less  than  J50,ooo,ooo.  concluded  that  a  third  negative  vote 

Note:  See  footnotes  to  summary  table  1.  p.  9.  would  serve  no  purpose. 
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Therefore,  recognizing  Uie 
of  local  school  distri'^ts  upon 
appropriated  in  H.R.  5901.  n 
as  well  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
remedJsd  amendments  to  it.  I 
the  most  serious  reservations. 
Its  final  enactment. 

Like  every  Member  of  this  bodj 
my  StAte  to  obtain  its  fair  share 
for  education.  But  I  do  not  vJj&nt 
school  boards  of  this  country  to 
fiscal  wards  of  the  Federal 
required  to  make  an  annual  pilgrim 
of  penui-y  to  the  Congress  in 
lobby  for  yet  another  year  of 
Already  we  have  made  our  scho|Dls 
carlously  dependent  upon  the  w 
Congress  and  the  whim  of  HEV 

Even  worse,  we  have  disrupte( 
broken,    the   tie    between    local 
budgets  and  local  school  finanjin; 
a  discussion  concerning  H.R.  of 
one  of  New  York's  leaders  in 
that  distinguished  gentleman 
that,  already  this  year,  more  scIkJoI 
referenda  have  been  rejected  by 
ere  than  ever  before.  And  yet.  we 
that  parents  want  full  funding  oi 
tion  programs.  There  is  an  irony 
situation,  and  the  reason  for  it 
be  obvious.  There  is  no  differenc ; 
soever    between    school    fundirjg 
comes  from  local  taxes  and  the 
that  comes  from  the  Congress, 
moneys  appropriated  by  H.R. 
surely  originals  in  the  pocketbboks 
taxpayers  as  do  local  real  estate: 
But  in  the  one  case,  the  peoplp 
what  is  being  taken  from  them 
they  are  getting  in  return.  In  the 
the  Congress,  the  public  cannot 
relate  the  taxes  we  take  from  thfem 
the  services  purchased  thereby 
than  any  other  factor,  that  maj 
reason  for  the  precipitous  decline 
lie  trust  in  the  institutions  of 
ment. 

And  so  I  would  respectfully  sutgest 
my  colleagues  that,  while  we  ar( 
process  of  overriding  the  veto 
5901.  while  we  are  taking  credit 
curing  its  appropriations  for  our 
let  us  also  take  a  corollary 
Let  us  recognize  that,  because 
fimding  is  addictive,  we  have 
American  education  to  an  unhealthy 
pendency  upon  the  financial  fixej 
the  Congress  aimually  provides 

Those  are  strong  words,  but 
deliberately  matched  to  the  severity 
the  damage  which  the  Congress 
ready  wrought  upon  schooling  in 
ica. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presiden' 
we  are  being  given  the  opporti  nity 
reafiBrm  our  support  for  education 
just  with  words,  but  with  clear 
mistakeable  action. 

Yesterday,  the  House  of 
tives  set  us  a  fine  example.  The^ 
rode  the  Presidential  veto  of 
cation  bill  by  a  vote  of  379  to  41 
gust  1,  the  day  of  the  veto  of  the 
tion  appropriations  bill.  I  said 
most  important  question  each  of 
to  ask  of  our  constituents  when 
turned  to  our  States  during  the 
recess  was  this  one:  'Is  the 
right  in  assiuning  that  you  w 
Government  to  cut  costs  this 
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cutting  back  on  education  progi-ams  for 
our  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
and  colleges  across  the  board?"  I  said 
then  that  I  thought  the  answer  which 
the  public  would  give  would  surprise  the 
President  and  his  advisors. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  now.  what  answer 
most  of  us  got  when  we  asked  that  ques- 
tion. I  know  what  answer  I  got  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  This  is  a  clear 
question  of  priorities — and  the  people  of 
my  State  have  clearly  and  firmly  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  feeling  that  the  edu- 
cational strengths  of  American  citizens 
must  not  be  damaged  by  allowing  this 
veto  to  stand.  If  belts  must  be  tightened 
in  this  year  of  budget  restraint,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico  believe  that  they 
should  be  adult  belts,  not  those  of  our 
children. 

This  bill,  wliich  is  well  within  the 
budget  limit  set  by  the  Congress  earlier 
this  year,  is  not  wasteful,  and  not  infla- 
tionarj'.  It  does  not  even  allow  for  the 
normal  rate  of  hiflation,  much  less  for 
the  inflation  which  has  taken  place  in 
education  costs  in  tlie  past  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  es- 
tablishing education  as  a  first  priority  for 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  afford  to 
make  any  other  choice  if  we  are  serious 
about  protecting  the  futiu-e  of  America. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  to  override  this  vei-y 
unwise  and  imprudent  veto. 

EDUCATION    VETO    OVERRIDE    IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
support  of  the  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  education  division  ap- 
propriations bill,  H.R.  5901. 

In  vetoing  H.R.  5901,  the  President  m- 
dicated  that  a  vote  for  this  bill  would 
be  a  vote  for  increased  inflationary  pres- 
sures. This  is  simply  not  so.  As  our  dis- 
tinguished Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  chairman  pointed  out  at 
the  time  this  body  passed  the  conference 
report,  the  final  amount  contained  in  the 
bill  is  $700  million  below  the  level  set 
by  the  first  concurrent  resolution.  We 
are  within  our  own  budget  targets  set  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

The  President  further  stated  in  his 
veto  message  that  tlie  issue  was  not  one 
of  importance  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try, but  rather  one  of  fiscal  discipline.  I 
would  disagree  with  the  President  on 
this  point  also.  In  my  view,  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  seesaw  policy  toward 
education — funding  it  one  year  and  un- 
funding  it  the  next.  School  districts  and 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry  depend  on  a  cer- 
tain level  of  support  from  Federal  pro- 
grams. They  plan  their  budgets  based  on 
what  they  received  the  previous  year, 
and  what  they  anticipate  will  be  a  rela- 
tively fixed  level  of  support.  This  bill 
hardly  gives  them  a  great  windfall.  In 
fact,  in  constant  dollars,  it  is  a  decrease 
in  Federal  support.  The  increase  over 
last  year's  appropriation  level  is  3.6  per- 
cent^that  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  an 
increase  in  light  of  double  digit  inflation. 
■  Mr.  President,  if  we  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  today,  the  various  education 
bodies  will  survive.  It  is  the  students  who 
will  suffer  when  school  boards  and  col- 
leges and  universities  are  forced  to  cut 
back  and  reduce  the  quality  of  their 
programs. 


I  nm  fully  committed  to  responsible 
Government  spending  and  to  living 
within  a  budget  ceiling,  but  a  vote  to 
override  the  education  appropriations 
bill  veto  does  not  violate  that  commit- 
ment. The  issue  is  not  economy,  but  a 
sound  investment  in  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  5901.  the  education  division  appro- 
priation. 

This  vote  w  ill  be  cast  most  reluctantly, 
as  I  am  aware  of  how  much  the  programs 
funded  in  this  bill  benefit  Nebraska  and 
the  Nation. 

For  many  weeks  I  have  been  hearing 
from  my  constituents,  many  in  the  edu- 
cation professions,  and  from  national 
education  organizations,  the  now  famil- 
iar arguments  about  tlie  merits  of  tliis 
bill.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  funding  levels  relative  to  the  past  fiscal 
year  and  the  need  to  stay  even  with  in- 
creases m  the  price  level.  An  erroneous 
impression  has  been  created  that  to  su.^- 
tain  this  veto  would  mean  denial  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  many  education  pro- 
grams. All  tliat  sustaining  the  veto  would 
do  Is  require  a  thorough  reconsideration 
of  tlie  bill.  The  net  result  would  be  a 
funding  level  somewhere  between  the 
original  bill  and  the  reduced  amount 
proposed  by  the  President. 

My  response  has  been  that  in  the  larger 
view  we  camiot  Ignore  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit  estimated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  We  are  pressing  hard  against 
the  $68.8  billion  level  which  we  agreed 
to  with  passage  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 

The  President  has  made  clear  the  in- 
flationary potential  of  the  bill.  What 
purpose  is  served  for  American  education 
by  further  inflating  the  dollar?  We  will 
only  be  adding  to  the  upward  pressures 
on  the  price  level  when  the  true  interest 
of  every  taxpayer,  school  board  member, 
school  administrator  and  teacher  is  to 
clieck  inflation. 

The  President  has  made  some  specific 
suggestions  for  program  reductions.  But 
he  is  openminded.  He  has  emphasized  in 
his  veto  message  that  he  would  not  insist 
that  his  original  budget  request  is  the 
only  one  acceptable.  I  do  not  agree  com- 
pletely with  his  speciflc  recommenda- 
tions.for  cuts  in  this  bill.  On  Jime  27, 1975, 
I  addressed  the  Senate  on  tlie  pressing 
need  for  further  studies  and  reforms  of 
the  impact  aid  program,  which  was  espe- 
cially singled  out  by  the  administration 
for  reduction.  My  judgment  is  that  It  is 
asking  too  much  too  quickly  in  tliis  area. 
But  I  also  believe  that  there  is  room  for 
cuts  in  impact  aid  and  a  great  many  other 
programs  in  this  bill.  We  at  least  owe 
the  Nation  a  serious  effort  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  $1.5  billion  addition  to  his 
budget  request  which  the  President  finds 
unacceptable. 

Tliis  is  what  the  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents want.  They  can  understand  the 
strong  pleading  of  the  education  profes- 
sionals and  theu"  organizations  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  Om*  system  of  Government 
thrives  on  vigorous  representation  of 
interests.  But  my  constituents  pay  the 
taxes — Federal,  State,  and  local — which 
support  educational  budgets.  They  ex- 
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pect  in  this  year  of  severe  economic  dis- 
locations that  Congress  will  forsake  no 
opportunity  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
and  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit.  I  share 
their  conviction  that  we  can  make  budget 
reductions  without  damaging  sound  pro- 
gi-ams.  A  failure  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  is  rejecting  just  the  kind  of 
second  hard  look  which  a  prudent  con- 
cern for  the  taxpayer's  interest  demands. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  inclined  to 
vote  to  override  will  pause  and  consider 
the  matter  in  this  light. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
July,  President  Ford  vetoed  H.R.  5901, 
the  education  appropriations  bill,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  asking  too  mucli  of 
American  taxpayers  and  our  economy. 
Yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  379  to  41,  the 
House  delivered  its  judgment  of  his  ac- 
tion— it  resoundingly  rejected  the  veto. 
Today,  I  am  hopeful  \^e  will  follow  their 
lead. 

Our  most  precious  commodity,  our 
hope  for  a  brighter  future  for  all  Amer- 
icans, is  our  children.  The  strength  and 
viability  of  our  Nation  will  depend  far 
more  on  the  values  and  knowledge  we 
impart  to  them  than  on  the  numbers  of 
weapons  we  build  today.  It  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  the  American  taxpayer  to 
spend  $7.9  billion  for  education,  espe- 
ciallj'  at  a  time  when  we  are  being  asked 
to  spend  well  over  10  times  that  much 
for  defense. 

This  bill  will  help  all  Americans. 
Handicapped  students,  economically  and 
culturally  disadvantaged  students,  stu- 
dents in  vocational,  occupational  and 
adult  education  programs,  and  students 
in  post-secondary  school  educational 
programs  all  will  benefit  from  this  bill. 
I  only  wish  that  we  could  have  done  more 
for  these  groups. 

This  bill  is  reasonable.  Its  allocation 
for  education  is  only  $255  milhon  above 
the  appropriation  for  education  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  This  represents  an  Increase 
of  only  3.6  percent — ^hardly  Inflationary 
In  a  year  when  the  rate  of  inflation  is 


9  percent.  Furthermore,  it  Is  $400  mil- 
lion imder  the  congresslonally  estab- 
lished target  for  1976  education  pro- 
gi'ams,  and  thus  is  In  line  with  Con- 
gress desires  about  the  shape  of  the  na- 
tional budget.  If  I  were  to  criticize  it,  I 
would  say  that  it  allocates  too  little  for 
education  at  a  time  when  our  urban 
and  nonurban  schools  and  universities 
are  in  urgent  need  of  additional  money. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  President's 
responsibihty  to  recommend  budget 
levels  to  the  Congre.>.';.  It  is  cur  responsi- 
bility to  set  them.  We  have  done  that  in 
the  case  of  education,  and  we  have  pro- 
duced a  bill  well  within  the  planned 
budget  level  for  education.  It  is  now  time 
to  afBrm  oiu-  budget  decision. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  veto  of  this  education  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Nation's  schools 
and  the  Nation's  schoolchildren  cannot 
be  justified.  The  overwhelming  override 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  matched  by  an  equally  sharp 
rebuke  to  the  distorted  administration 
priorities  expressed  in  the  veto  of  this 
bill. 

This  bill  is  actually  less  than  the  ceil- 
ing set  by  the  Congress  in  tlie  first 
budget  resolution.  We  have  cut  other 
parts  of  the  administration  budget  so 
that  we  could  provide  more  fimds  for 
education.  Those  are  our  priorities  and 
they  are  the  right  ones,  and  an  override 
of  the  veto  will  insuie  the  maintenance 
of  those  priorities. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  the  Presi- 
dent, whUe  objecting  to  this  slight  in- 
crease in  funds  for  education  this  year, 
has  vetoed  the  6-month  extension  of  oil 
price  controls,  which  wUl  mean  a  $21 
billion  hike  in  domestic  energy  costs  and 
an  imminent  return  to  double-digit  infla- 
tion. 

The  veto  message  clsunied  that — 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  appropriation  bill 
Is  too  much  to  ask  the  taxpayers — end  our 
economy — to   bear. 

That  statement  is  Incomprehensible 
if  one  examines  the  actual  facts  and  fig- 
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in-es  of  this  bill  and  if  one  has  any  re- 
gard for  the  value  of  education  in  our 
society. 

This  bill  is  not  Inflationary.  It  would 
provide  for  spending  barely  4  percent 
more  on  education  this  year  over  last 
year,  at  a  time  when  inflation  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  twice  that  level.  In 
real  terms,  we  will  be  struggUng  to  main- 
tain the  existing  level  of  services.  And 
yet,  the  President  sasrs  this  bill  is  "too 
much  to  bear." 

On  its  meiits  the  bill  is  not  infla- 
tionary. It  represents  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Government's  re^onsibility  to  assist 
tlie  schools  of  America.  Cutting  back  any 
fuither  would  seriously  affect  vital  edu- 
cation progi-ams  at  evei-y  level.  In  mj' 
own  State  if  we  were  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  instead  of  this  bill,  it 
would  mean  $38.6  million  less  for  our 
schools  and  oui-  colleges.  And  every  other 
State  would  suffer  similar  losses. 

Under  the  Presidents  budget,  Mas- 
sachusetts would  have  received  12  per- 
cent less  than  last  year  for  the  title  I 
aid  to  education  program. 

Under  this  bill,  Massachusetts  will  re- 
ceive $39.8  million,  an  increase  of  $3  1 
million  over  last  year. 

Under  this  bill  Massachusetts  will  re- 
ceive more  than  double  what  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  for  education  for  the 
handicapped,  $2.9  million. 

Under  this  bill  Massachusetts  would 
receive  $10  million  in  basic  grants  for 
vocational  education.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  Massachusetts  would  have 
received  no  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing what  Massachusetts  received  last 
year;  what  Massachusetts  will  receive 
under  the  President's  budget:  and  what 
Massachusetts  will  receive  if  this  veto 
is  overriden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1975  1976 

appro-  budjet         Conferer  ce 

priatiens  rcquast  agreemerrt 


Supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants        .  4, 053, 186  0  4, 049, 882 

Student  assisUnce  work  stDdy 7,04«.931  5,866,524  9.153,896 

Direct  student  loans  (HEA  IV.  part  E) 10,819,087  0  10,819.087 

Title  I,  part  A, community  services 307,857  0  255,722 

Aid  to  land  erant  nileen 23«,J56  0  238,(56 

State  student  incentive  grants 687,984  1,513,566  1.514,561 

Interlibrary  cooperaKon 52,916  0  52,916 

Libraries  and  Instructional  resources  (consolida- 
tion propam) 3,606,859  3,613,470  3,876,205 

Undergraduate  instruclional  equipment 259,976  0  254,173 

Total 55.223,027  93.857,481 

Difference  between  budget  request  and  conference  „ 

agrecnent 38,634.454 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives just  has  done  and  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto  of  H.R.  5901,  the  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

At  the  time  of  the  veto  I  stated  that 
the  retison  the  conference  bill  Is  over  the 
budget  by  $1.3  billion  is  that  the  admin- 


istration's requests  were  inadequate  to 
begin  with. 

In  the  areas  of  grants  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  emergency  school  aid, 
handicapped,  vocational  and  higher 
education  and  many  more,  the  admin- 
istration's requests  were  below  the  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriations,  or  less  than 
realistically  could  be  accepted. 


Indeed  as  we  began  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1976  education  appropria- 
tions bill  we  were  working  \\ith  total  re- 
quests that  were  some  $785  mflllon  below 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

When  Congress  finished  Its  work  and 
sent  the  bill  to  the  President,  that  meas- 
ure was  some  $560  mlllkm  above  the  ap- 
proved 1975  lew). 
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Our  increase  of  $1.3  billion 
requests  must  be  viewed  in  that 

We   in   Congress   were  working 
budget  requests  that  were  not 
and  not  adequate,  particularly 
period  of  high  unemployment 
prices.  We  could  not  accept  them 
did  not. 

For  example,  the  new  impact 
establishes   tiers  of  eligibility 
ferent  categories  of  students, 
requires  that  if  Congress  wants 
the  first  two  tiers,  it  must  fun< 
In  full.  To  assure  this  funding, 
was  required  to  add  almost  $500 
to  the  amoimt  the  administration 

With  many  schools  just  openlni 
court  orders   to  desegregate,  wi 
how  important  it  is  to  provide 
funds  for  the  basic  emergency  school 
program  which  helps  smooth  the 
tion  to  unitary  schools.  Against 
the  administration  asked  only 
lion — exclusive  of  its   request 
rights  advisory  services — for  the 
country.  Congress,  I  am  glad  to 
cepted  my  amendment  which 
level  of  $215  million  for  this 
State  grant  program. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education 
administration  asked  no  funds  foi 
student  loans,  although  Congreis 
vided  $321  million  for  them  in  fiscpl 
1975.  and  the  law  establishes  a 
toi-y  minimum  for  this  appropriation 
fore  a  dollar  can  be  spent  on  basic 
tunity  grants.  Congress  was  doubl;  ■ 
fied  in  restoring  the  fiscal  year  19 
of  $321  million. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples 
repair  work  the  administration's 
required. 

I  also  point  out  that  tlie  education 
provides  not  only  for  fiscal  y 
but  aLso  includes  millions  for  nex 
July  1  to  September  30  transition 
after  which  fiscal  years  will 
October  1. 

And  some  $4  billion  in  the  bill 
fiscal  year  1977  since  many 
programs  now  are  forward  or 
funded.  Included  in  these 
disadvantaged  grants,  ESA.  and 
capped,  adult,  and  higher  educati 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
stress  the  importance  of  education 
the  President  rightly  said  was 
the  strong  foundation  stones  of 
public."  More  specifically,  it  is  a 
foimdation  stone  of  our  economy, 
all  recognize  that  education  is  the 
tial  ingredient  to  getting  a  decent 
to  advancing  in  the  world  of  wort 

For  the  poor  and  the 
good  education  can  mean  avoidine 
time  of  dependency  on  others. 
liOTis  in  this  bill  will  help  such 
uals ;  as  they  gain  so  does  oui' 
economy.  And  as  we  train  people 
them  into  jobs,  we  can  hope  for  off 
reductions  in  the  costs  of  welfa 
unemployment  benefits. 

The  funds  in  the  bill  also  are 
needed  by  our  States  and  local  school 
tricts  which,  because  of  the 
have  been  forced  to  retrench 
own  budgets.  An  adequately  funded 
cation  bill  can  help  local  education 
cials  deal  more  efTectlvely  with 
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nancial  burdens  and  avoid  still  further 
cutbacks  In  staff  and  program. 

We  believe  we  have  developed  a  bill 
that  is  realistic  and  is  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  education  at  this  time. 
We  believe  there  is  ample  justification  to 
override  the  veto  and  we  urge  such  a 
vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  have  sustained  nearly  every  one 
of  President  Ford's  vetoes  this  year,  to- 
day I  cast  my  vote  to  oven-ide  his  veto 
of  the  education  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Frankly,  I  share  President  Ford's  deep 
concern  over  the  burden  that  this  more 
than  $7  billion  package  will  place  on  the 
Federal  budget.  But  I  beUeve  that  these 
are  expenses  that  are  going  to  be  made. 
It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  they  will 
be  made  from  Federal  income  tax  reve- 
nues, or  from  local  real  property  taxes. 
Local  property  owners  are  already  being 
taxed  within  an  inch  of  their  existence. 
I  prefer  that  our  support  of  education  in 
this  country  come  from  Federal  income 
taxes,  rather  than  increased  property 
taxes. 

Just  as  we  cannot  risk  national  bank- 
rutcy  through  unnecessary  deficit  spend- 
ing, neither  can  we  afford  to  curtail  rea- 
sonable support  of  education  programs. 
In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  educa- 
tion appropriations,  Mr.  President,  the 
simis  appropriated  provide  no  more  than 
a  small  increase  in  funding  over  last 
year — about  3.6  percent. 

This  hardly  compares  in  real  terms  to 
increased  costs  as  mirrored  by  a  jump 
of  8.5  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex over  the  same  period  of  time.  With- 
out the  moneys  provided  in  H.R.  5901, 
the  nearly  17,000  school  districts  in  this 
country  will  be  forced  to  increase  their 
local  property  taxes  or  .slash  vital  pro- 
gram.s  and  personnel. 

My  support  today  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  education  reflects  a  belief  in  the 
value  of  our  investment  in  the  creative, 
productive  capabilities  of  both  children 
and  adults.  It  also,  in  my  judgement, 
will  spare  local  property  holders  an  un- 
bearable share  of  this  investments  cost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is,  Shall  the 
bill  pass,  the  objection  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  notwithstanding? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  88, 
nnys  12,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  389  Leg.  J 
YEAS— 83 


Abourezk 

Chiles 

Haskell 

Allen 

Chiirch 

Hatfield 

Baker 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Bartlett 

Cotton 

HolUngs 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Hiiddleston 

Beall 

Culver 

Humphrey 

Bellmon 

Dole 

luouye 

Bentsea 

Domenlci 

Jackson 

Biden 

Eagleton 

Javlts 

Brooke 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Buckley 

Fong 

Kennedy 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Laxalt 

Burdick 

Gam 

Leahy 

Byrd, 

Glenn 

Long 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Gravel 

Maguuson 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hart,  GarvW. 

Mansneld 

Cannoa 

H»rt.  Philip  A. 

Mathias 

Case 

Hartke 

M.-Clellan 

McGee 

Pastore 

Stevens 

McGoveru 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

Mclntyre 

Pell 

Stone 

Metcalf 

Percy 

Symington 

Mondale 

Randolph 

Taft 

Montoya 

RiblcoS 

Talmadge 

Morgan 

Roth 

Tower 

Moss 

Schwelker 

Tunney 

Muskte 

Scott,  Hugh 

Welcker 

Nelson 

Sparkman 

Williams 

Nunn 

Stafford 

Young 

Packwoocl 

S  tenuis 
NAYS— 12 

Brock 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Curtis 

Helms 

William  L 

Panniu 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Gold  water 

McClure 

Griffin 

Proxmire 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  88  and  the  nays  12. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  bill,  on  reconsideration,  is  passed,  the 
objections  of  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States  notwithstanding. 


MOBILE -HOME  LOAN  CEILINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  848. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  848)  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
National  Hoaxing  Act  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum loan  amoinits  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

TJie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  S.  848. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  848  is 
the  pending  business. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  very  few  minutes. 

This  is  a  bill  that  would  establish  new 
ceilings  for  mobile  home  loans  which  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  authorized  to  insure  under 
title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Ex- 
isting law  limits  HUD-insured  loans  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  to 
$10,000— or  $15,000  for  a  mobile  home 
composed  of  two  or  more  modules.  The 
bill,  S.  848.  would  raise  these  ceilings  to 
$12,500  and  $20,000  respectively. 

That  is  the  bill,  Mr.  President.  The 
committee  reported  it  favorably. 

I  urge  favorable  action  here  in  tlie 
Senate  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  S.  848, 
as  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  has  said,  is  a  bill 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  National  Hous- 
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ing  Act  to  increase  the  maximum  loan 
amoimts  for  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes. 

S.  848  would  amend  section  2<b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  by  revising 
clause  U)  so  as  to  increase  maximum 
loan  amounts  for  mobile  homes  under 
the  title  I  insurance  program  to  $12,500— 
$20,000,  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home 
containing  two  or  more  modules.  Pres- 
ent hmits  are  $10,000  and  $15,000,  re- 
spectively. 

Existing  maximum  loan  amounts  were 
established  in  1969  for  single-wide  units, 
and  in  1970  for  multiple  units.  No  in- 
creases in  maximum  loan  amounts  tor 
mobile  homes  eligible  under  the  program 
have  occurred  since  that  time  despite 
subsequent  increases  in  mobile  home 
manufacturing  costs— inchiding  the  cost 
of  raw  materials,  labor,  shipping  and 
carrying  charges — and  consequent  in- 
creases in  purchase  prices.  During  the 
same  period,  maximum  mortgage  limits 
for  FHA-insured  homes  have  been  in- 
creased substantially. 

The  proposed  increases  in  title  I  stat- 
utoi-y  loan  limits  would  assure  the  con- 
tinued usefulness  of  the  title  I  program 
to  prospective  mobile  home  buyers  who 
can  benefit  substantially  through  these 
loans.  Such  loans  generally  have  lower 
interest  rates,  longer  maturities,  and  val- 
uable consumer  protections,  such  as  a 
minimum  1  year  warranty  by  the  manu- 
facturer, that  are  not  always  availa- 
ble in  connection  with  other  mobile 
home  financing.  In  addition,  the  cur- 
rent i-estrictive  loan  maximums  have  re- 
sulted in  higher  downpayments  for  mo- 
bile home  buyers  which  in  turn  have 
put  ownership  of  mobile  homes  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  prospective  bujers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-569)  has  already  provided 
identical  increases  for  loans  on  single- 
and  double-wide  mobile  homes  guaran- 
teed by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Ofifice  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  strongly  fa- 
vors enactment  of  S.  848. 

Mr.  President,  I  .yield  to  my  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
meritorious  legislation.  In  keeping  with 
the  times,  a  gi-owing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  looking  to  mobile  homes  or 
similar  forms  of  prefabricated  housing 
for  permanent  residences. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  fact  and 
accommodate  people  who  want  to  live  in 
mobile  homes.  It  is  a  growing  industry 
in  this  country. 

From  the  mobile  home  has  come  the 
modular  houses  that  have  been  a  natural 
evolution  of  the  technology  involved  in 
the  building  of  mobile  homes.  This  is  a 
trend  that  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

By  making  financing  more  easily  ob- 
tainable for  mobile  and  modular  home- 
owners we  will  encourage  an  industry 
which  ultimately  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
housing. 
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We  know  now  that  by  producing  in 
volume,  the  manufacturers  of  mobile  and 
modular  homes  can  get  down  the  perfect 
cost  of  such  housing.  To  me,  this  is  the 
wave  of  the  futtire. 

I  recall  that  the  late  and  lamented 
Walter  Reuther,  former  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  Union,  tes- 
tified before  our  committee  that  Ameri- 
cans are  getting  Chevrolet  homes  at 
Cadillac  prices.  I  happen  to  be  a  Chrysler 
Corp.  man,  so  I  would  say  that  they  are 
getting  Plymouth  homes  at  Imperial 
prices. 

In  any  case,  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
I  agreed  very  profoundly  with  Walter 
Reuther.  It  is  probably  historically  the 
only  time  that  I  ever  agreed  with  him. 
But  this  is  a  fact. 

The  mobile  housing  industry  can  bring 
housing  within  the  range  of  many  low, 
and  middle-income  people  who  otherwise 
could  not  afford  what  we  call  the  stick 
houses.  In  the  modular  housing  industiT 
now.  a  prefabricated  house  and  two 
modules  can  be  delivered  to  a  site  and 
can  be  made  livable  within  48  hours.  This 
is  really  a  great  step  forward.  It  not  only 
means  that  housing  is  brought  within  a 
lower  price  range  but  also  that  it  can  be 
constructed  more  quickly  and  efficiently. 
It  is  a  ti'end  that  I  believe  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
react  favorably  to  S.  848  and  that  it  will 
become  law. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Ml-.  President,  there  are  several 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  this  bill. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 
Brooke)  proposes  an  amendment  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  bill  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"Sec. .  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  103(a)(2)  and  (3)  and  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  of 
any  other  law  ( I )  the  maximum  project  cap- 
ital grant  for  Project  No.  Mass.  R-107  may 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  net  project  costs 
of  said  Project,  and  any  such  excess  shall 
not  be  considered  in  determining  the  proj- 
ect capital  grant  for  any  other  project  in  the 
same  municipality  and  (2)  the  maximum 
amount  of  local  grants-in-aid  required  in 
comiectlou  with  Project  No.  Mass.  R-107.  un- 
der the  Contract  No.  Mass.  R-107  (LG)  or 
amendatory  contracts  for  capital  grant  for 
said  Project,  shall  be  one-half  of  the  maxi- 
mum project  capital  grant  for  said  Project 
authorized  under  Section  7(d)  of  said  Con- 
tract, dated  December  28,  1965,  prior  to  any 
amendatory  contract,  and  any  local  grants- 
in-aid  provided  in  connection  with  said 
Project  in  excess  of  such  maximum  amount 
or  any  local  grants-in-aid  provided  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  project  in  the  same 
municipality  shall  not  decrease  the  amount 
of  the  project  capital  grant  for  said  Proj- 
ect under  .said  Contract  and  amendatory  con- 
iracti.:  Provided,  That  any  local  grant-in-aid 
provided  in  connection  with  said  Project  in 


excess  of  buch  maximum  amount  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  the  local 
grants-in-aid  required  for  any  other  project 
in  the  same  municipality." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  and  for  which  I  have  asked  immedi- 
ate consideration,  relates  to  the  Kendall 
Square  Urban  Renewal  Project  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (Project  No.  Mass.  R-107 >. 
would  authorize  special  capital  grant  as- 
sistance in  excess  of  tlie  limitations  im- 
posed by  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  due 
to  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
have  delayed  completion  of  the  project. 

The  Kendall  Square  project  was 
planned  and  undertaken  in  1964  at  the 
request  of  the  Fedei-al  Government  in 
order  to  meet  the  urgent  need  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration— NASA — for  a  29-acre  site,  con- 
stituting the  major  portion  of  the  project 
area,  for  the  consti-uction  of  an  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center.  The  entire 
NASA  site  was  acquired  and  cleared  by 
the  Cambridge  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity— CRA — causing  the  displacement  of 
many  small  businesses.  Fourteen  acres 
of  the  site  were  conveyed  to  NASA, 
which  commenced  development.  In  1970 
NASA  abruptly  terminated  its  activities, 
and  its  interests  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation — DOT — 
which  subsequently  agi-eed  to  relinquish 
any  rights  to  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
tended NASA  site  to  the  Cambridge  Re- 
development Authority. 

My  amendment  authorizes  special  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  recognition  of  the 
substantial  additional  costs  to  complete 
the  project,  resulting  from  the  delays 
in  development  and  the  need  to  replan 
and  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  project 
area  to  other  developers  due  to  these 
circumstances. 

The  legislative  proposal  authorizes 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
that  capital  grants  for  the  Kendall 
Square  project  may  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  project  costs:  and  that  the  total 
local  giants-in-aid  to  be  provided  shall 
be  limited  to  the  maximum  initial 
amount  required  under  the  original  Loan 
and  Grant  Contract,  as  executed  on  De- 
cember 28,  1965.  The  basis  for  such  au- 
thorization is  that  subsequent  cost  in- 
creases are  the  result  of  the  above  de- 
scribed circumstances  and  should  not  be 
shared  by  the  locality. 

The  provisions  of  sections  103  and  104 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  would  require  net  project  costs 
to  be  shared  on  a  two-thirds,  one-third, 
aggregate  basis  with  respect  to  all  proj- 
ects in  the  same  municipaUty.  The  pro- 
posal therefore  contains  provisions 
whereby  the  excess  capital  grant  autlior- 
ized  for  the  Kendall  Square  project  will 
not  reduce  capital  grants  in  other  proj- 
ects. 

In  addition,  section  103  limits  capital 
grants  to  the  difference  between  net 
project  cost  and  local  grants-in-aid  ac- 
tually made.  Due  to  this  requirement, 
and  the  aggregate  "pooling"  provisions 
of  section  104,  ttie  proposal  provides  that 
any  local  grants-in-aid  provided  for  the 
Kendall  Square  project  in  excess  of  the 
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limited  amount  required  under 
posal,  or  any  local   giants-In-; 
vided  for  any  other  project,  shallJ 
creaj:e  the  capital  grant  authorized 
th;  Kendc^ll  Square  project 

While  the  proposal  authorizea 
grant-ill-aid    for    this    project 
amount  which  is  less  than  tlie 
statutory   share,   and   provides 
that  any  local  grants-in-aid  actu4lly 
nished  in  excess  of  such  aniouit 
not  serve  to  reduce  the  capital  gyant 
the  project,  it  is  not  intended 
exccFs  should  thereby  be  availible 
use  as  a  pooling  credit  to  other 
The  proviso  at  the  end  of  the 
precludes  such  a  result. 

This  amendment  was  reviewec 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urljan 
velopmeiit,  and  I  have  been 
by  the  Department  that  the 
is  in  the  proper  form  and  that 
partment  does  not  object  to  its 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee,  the  floor  manage  • 
bill,  can  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presiden 
discussed  this  amendment  with 
ator   from   Massachusetts.   In 
have  been  somewhat  familiar 
matter  all  along.  I  think  he  has 
good  case;  and  for  my  part,  I  am 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  appreciate  thi  ( 
by  the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend4ient. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Do  I  correctly 
stand  that  the  amendment  the 
has  submitted  would  amend  th( 
take  care  of  a  particular  project. 
Square? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  that  in 
setts? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Was  this 
considered  by  the  Housing  Co: 

Mr.  BROOKE.   Yes,   the  matter 
considered  by  the  Housing  Comrjittee 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Was  it  offered 
proved  by  the  Housing  Committee? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  was  at  the 
session  of  the  Housing  Commltte*  i 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  on  the 
but  I  do  not  recall  voting  on 
ticular  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  was  discusstd 
In  the  Housing  Committee  markup 
recall  the  facts,  and  HUD  was  t( 
it,  and  it  was  to  be  brought  to 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  jleld. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senat4r 
Massachusetts  correctly  states 
tion.  It  was  brought  up  in  the 
but  it  involved  technical  language 
felt  that  we  should  not  delay 
the  bill  but  that  it  coiJd  be  wor|ced 
and  would  be  brought  up  on  tlie 
the  Senate.  The  amendment  of 
ator   from    Massachusetts 
technical  language  that  was  reqtiired 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  Kendall  Square 
project,  but  it  strikes  me  as  rather  un- 
usual that  in  a  bill  that  would  have  na- 
tionwide import,  we  would  put  an 
amendment  that  would  affect  one  par- 
ticular project  out  of  ths  50  States.  I 
assume  that  it  is  a  worthy  project,  but  it 
seems  to  me  a  complex  matter  to  be  taken 
up  and  to  be  tacked  on  to  a  nationwide 
bill.  For  that  reason,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlic  anic!id- 
lasnt. 

The  nmcndment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  wliich  I  offer 
for  the  administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  848  is  amended  by  adding  st  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section,  reading  as  follows: 

-Sec.  — .  Section  1336(a)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  ia 
amenrled  by  striking  out  'Decembsr  31.  1975' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Decemoer  31, 
i9;6'." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  ^he 
amendment  just  read  would  extend  the 
emergency  implementation  provisions  of 
the  national  flood  insurance  program  for 
1  year,  from  December  31,  1975,  to 
December  31,  1976.  It  would  permit  the 
c-intinued  availability  of  federally  sub- 
sidized flood  insurance  In  communities 
where  detailed  and  time-consuming  ac- 
tuarial rate  and  flood  hazard  evaluation 
studies  have  not  been  completed. 

Under  the  original  or  regular  flood  in- 
surance program  as  enacted  in  1968,  flood 
insm-ance  could  not  be  made  available  in 
a  community  until  studies  had  been  made 
in  the  community  to  establish  actuarially 
sound  rates  for  the  coverage  and  to  de- 
termine the  levels  at  which  new  con- 
struction would  be  reasonably  safe  from 
flooding.  This  requirement  severely  re- 
stricted the  number  of  communities  that 
were  able  to  qualify  for  coverage. 

In  1969,  the  emergency  flood  insurance 
program  was  enacted  at  HUD's  recom- 
mendation. Under  the  emergency  pro- 
gram, flood  insurance  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  existing  structures  as  soon  as  a 
community  agrees  to  take  steps  to  reduce 
flood  losses  on  new  construction,  even 
though  the  studies  required  to  establish 
actuarial  rates  and  safe  elevation  levels 
may  not  be  completed  for  some  time. 

Some  12,000  communities  now  partici- 
pate in  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. About  11,500  of  those  communities 
are  in  the  emergency  program. 

The  program  provides  over  $14  billion 
worth  of  flood  insurance  coverage,  which 
is  otherwise  unavailable  from  the  private 
insurance  industry,  to  some  550,000  pol- 
icyholders. 

Extending  the  emergency  program  for 
an  additional  year  would  be  of  obvious 
benefit  to  the  vast  majority  of  flood  in- 
surance policyholders  whose  communi- 
ties are  participating  in  the  emergency 
program.  Indeed,  only  about  500  of  tiie 
12,000  communities  in  the  national  flood 
insurance  program  are  in  the  regular 
program- 
Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 


amendment  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man (Mr.  Sparkman).  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  may  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  1 
should  like  to  say  tliat,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  program  was  enacted  and  we 
gave  what  we  thought  was  plenty  of  time, 
but  the  Government  itself  has  not  com- 
pleted the  studies  that  it  is  making  on 
these  various  projects.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  many  of  the 
communities  throughout  the  country  that 
would  lose  cut  if  we  did  not  provide  this 
extension.  I  am  glad  to  support  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  "^uggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccn-^ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth  ) . 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  either  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  a 
couple  of  questions  on  this  flood  insur- 
ance. 

This  is  a  program  that  I  have  strongly 
supported  in  the  past  and  shall  continue 
to  support,  but  it  has  raised  a  number 
of  serious  problems  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. We  have  found  that  in  a  number 
of  cases,  people  who  are  purchasing 
homes  are  required  to  take  emergency 
flood  insm-ance  when  the  facts  show  that 
there  Is  absolutely  no  possibility  of  floods 
occurring  in  places  where  these  homes 
are  located.  This  raises  the  cost  by  $200 
or  $300  to  those  people.  I  wonder  what 
the  committee  is  doing  in  this  area. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  hearings  on  flood  insurance 
and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  those  hearings 
that  we  reported  the  bill  and  passed  it 
last  year,  during  1974.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  kind  of  problem  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  his  State:  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  found  similar  problems  down 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  for  Instance,  on 
some  of  the  high  banks,  and  so  forth. 
We  have  not  worked  it  out  satisfactorily. 
We  are  going  to  have  further  hearings 
and  try  to  flnd  a  solution. 

This  whole  thing  of  flood  insurance 
and  the  Government's  participation  in 
it  is  a  rather  complex  proposition,  but 
we  do  intend  to  look  into  this  matter 
further.  I  hope  that  we  can  come  up 
with  a  solution  that  will  meet  the  Sena- 
tor's situation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  point  out  that  it  is  cost- 
ing real  money  to  people  who  cannot 
afford  it.  It  is  adding  to  their  purchase 
price. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned 
me  is  that  HUD  has  gone  out  and  ap- 
parently paid  for  new  surveys  to  be 
made,  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
other  groups  have  detailed  maps  and 
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they  are  in  conflict.  I  hope  and  urge 
that  the  commltee  take  this  up  as  a 
matter  of  flrst  priority. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  Roth)  for  bringing  tills 
matter  to  the  Senate's  attention.  I  join 
with  our  chairman  (Mr.  Sparkman)  in 
assuring  him  that  we  will  have  hearings 
on  the  particular  subject  he  raises,  and 
we  shall  see  what  we  can  do  to  alleviate 
the  situation  of  which  he  speaks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
calling  up  another  amendment,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  for  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  — .  The  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'by  not 
to  exceed  45  per  centum  in  any  geographical 
area'  where  they  appear  in  sections  207(c) 
(3),  213(b)  (2),  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (ill),  221(d)  (3) 
(ii),  221(d)  (4)  (ii),  231(c)  (2),  and  234(e)  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such 
section  the  words  'by  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  in  any  geographical  area'." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  I  regret,  very  much, 
in  the  interest  of  my  own  community 
and  every  other  community  in  the  coun- 
try, that  I  have  to  propose,  but  realities 
exceed  my  own  regret  in  this  matter. 
What  it  does  is  expand  the  discretion,  on 
the  basis  of  the  finding  of  fact,  of  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  deal  with  the  in- 
surance of  mortgages  in  the  FHA  pro- 
grams other  than  section  8 — I  shall  ex- 
plain that  in  a  minute — from  45  per- 
cent, which  it  now  is,  to  75  percent.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  just  no  market,  no 
ability  for  a  guaranteed  mortgage  in  the 
high  cost  areas  at  this  45  percent.  The 
limit  has  to  be  raised. 

As  I  say,  it  is  regrettable,  because  all 
it  means  is  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  both  labor  and  materials  which 
has  been  suffered  in  the  housing  field. 
But  these  are  the  facts  of  life. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  in  this  way: 
We  proposed  originally  the  same  idea 
that  is  contained  in  section  8.  That  is 
that  cost  limits  be  based  upon  a  proto- 
type; that  is,  what  is  the  actual  cost  in 
given  areas  of  a  prototype  construction 
such  as  is  being  insured  by  FHA.  The 
committee  considered  that  and  I  think 
was  rather  favorable  to  it.  But  the  FHA 
decided  that  it  would  rather  proceed 
along  the  pattern  now  existing  in  law — 
to  wit,  the  percentage  limits  which  I  have 
just  described— rather  than  on  the  pro- 
totype idea  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 8.  In  order  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem, we  had  to  go  this  route,  and  I  am 
able  to  say  now  that  the  department  has 
no  objection  to  this  amendment,  I  hope 
It  will  be  accepted. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  raise  the  question  as  to  what  ef- 
fect this  will  have  on  middle-income  peo- 
ple and  whether  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  go  to  the 
maximum? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  only  to 
apply  the  same  principle,  except  that  the 
figure  is  completely  obsolescent  in  the 
light  of  the  situation.  We  could  approach 
it  by  increasing  the  dollar  limits,  but 
that  deprives  the  Secretary  of  an  element 
of  flexibility  and  discretion  which  I 
would  rather  the  Secretary  have. 

I  opened  by  saying  to  the  Senator  that 
I  regi-et  very  deeply  the  need  for  this 
amendment  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  hit 
my  community  the  hardest.  Unhappily 
for  us,  we  have  the  highest  costs.  But  it 
is  a  pain  for  many  other  communities 
as  well.  The  figure  has  simply  become 
impractical 

Rather  than  try  to  raise  the  figure, 
which  would  simply  cement  in  the  im- 
practicality,  I  would  rather  leave  that 
and  just  expand  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  in  the  hope  that,  at  least  on  a 
regional  basis,  it  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  the  secretary  is 
not  compelled  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  go  to  the  maximum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all,  and  I  would 
hope  very  much  she  will  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Number  two,  I  am  cer- 
tainly vei-y  well  aware  of  the  Senator's 
fight  to  keep  rates  low.  Certainly  we  are 
concerned  with  that.  I  guess  it  is  just  a 
question  now,  with  inflation  and  higher 
costs,  either  this  or  none  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  right.  Consider- 
ing our  situation  with  housing  starts 
generally  we  really  were  left  with  no  al- 
ternative. 

I  might  tell  the  Senator  we  have  just 
put  in  a  bill — I  am  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Labor  Committee  with  Senator 
Williams — to  have  some  effect  on  the 
wage  scales  in  this  industry  by  requiring, 
under  Dunlop's  bill— and  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  bill  and  I  am  very  enthusi- 
astic for  it — by  requiring  all  of  these  wage 
settlements  to  be  referred  at  least  to  the 
international  union.  Then  we  have  a 
commission  which  can  give  a  30-day 
stay  even  after  the  contract  has  ex- 
pired. 

In  short,  we,  in  the  Labor  Committee, 
are  determined  if  we  humanly  can,  to 
try  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  building 
homes.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  are 
faced  with  these  very  hard  realities 
which  nobody  regrets  more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WeU,  you  know,  I  am 
concerned,  as  is  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  about  the  escalating  costs  of 
building  imits  going  from  $33,700  to 
$42,612. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  That  is  what  I 
regi-et. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  then  up  to  $45,000, 
and  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  for  a  3- 


bedroom  house.  It  is  just  escalating  all 
the  time. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Unbelievable. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  getting  to  the  point 
where  people  will  not  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  buying  housing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
having  no  housing  at  all. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  the  same  as  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  At  least 
give  her  a  parameter  which  is  practical. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  my  understanding 
further  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  discu.ssed  this  matter  with  Secretary 
Hill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  asked  my  assistant  ex- 
pressly to  give  me  the  names  to  back 
up  my  statement  that  the  department 
has  no  objection.  It  has  been  discussed 
with  Sol  Mosher,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Affairs,  and  Les  Piatt 
of  the  General  Counsel's  ofiBce,  and  we 
have  been  advised  there  is  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  sympathize 
with  the  phght  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  know  in  his  area,  which 
does  not  differ  very  much,  I  might  say. 
from  my  own  area,  in  cost,  that  we  have 
a  very,  very  serious  problem  here,  and  I 
repeat  it  is  unfortunate.  But  it  is  this 
or  no  housing  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  a  choice  of  poverty. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  going  to  make 
a  proposal  that  we  make  an  interim 
agreement  until  we  can  study  this  prob- 
lem more  of  stating  60  percent  instead 
of  the  75  percent. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this:  he  said 
the  department  had  approved  it.  My  un- 
derstanding is  they  say  they  would  not 
fight  it  and  that  there  was  no  positive 
approval.  If  we  could  agree,  on  an  in- 
terim basis,  to  60  percent,  then  it  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  check  into  this  more 
carefully  and  find  out  just  what  the  situ- 
ation is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, 60  percent;  it  is  ridiculous  for  the 
mover  of  an  amendment  to  say  this,  but 
that  is  the  situation,  and  it  does  not  help 
us.  It  does  not  meet  the  reality  of  costs 
today.  You  might  just  as  well  make  it  54 
percent  because  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
splitting  the  difference. 

My  suggestion,  sir,  is  this:  this  is  their 
idea  as  to  how  to  approach  it.  Our  idea 
was  the  prototype.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  committee  that  at  least  it 
take  the  matter  to  conference  and  then 
it  can  bring  to  bear  in  the  conference  its 
views,  but  at  least  It  will  have  the  pa- 
rameter which  is  really  required  by  the 
situation.  If  the  conference  then  decides, 
based  on  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment, that  it  wants  to  go  to  a  lower  fig- 
ui-e  there  is  not  much  I  can  do  about 
that,  but  I  certainly  would  not  wish  to 
curtail  the  latitude  for  the  conference 
because  I  think  you  will  find  we  are  not 
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asking  for  anything  except  whfet 
to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  a4k 
tion? 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Sure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  undei^ 
is  a  regional  arrangement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  right 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  does  no 
tionwide. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  certainly 
applies  by  region.  She  must  mjake 
tual  finding  and  it  is  entirely 
ary,  just  like  the  45  percent, 
ence  whatever. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me 
the   House   had   passed  a   bi 
knew  we  were  going  to  conf  ereijce 
quickly  accept  the  Senator's 
and  take  it  to  conference, 
time  we  could  have  some  details 
out  and  find  out  just  where 
But  we  do  not  know  what 
going  to  do.  So  it  may  not  b<! 
that  will  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WeU,  Mr.  Preident 
is  not  in  conference  it  will  njo 
law.  If  it  is  in  conference  you 
to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  yes. 
It  in  and  the  House  passes 
writes  it  in  then  it  is  not  in 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  in 
Senator  certainly  has  enougl: 
with  the  House  Members  so 
not  like  it  they  will  conform 
he  wants. 

I  wHI  say  to  the  Senator 
passion  here.  I  am  dealing  w}Ui 
and  unhappy  reality. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  recognise 
nation  and  I  am  sympathetic 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Preside4t 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  most 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
i«  it  is  just  regional  and  just 
this  area.  The  Senator  does 
regitm  some  yery  unique 
and  I  share  those  circums 
own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
urge  the  chairman  to  take  it 
ence. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me 
imderstand  this  proposition, 
It  says  not  to  exceed  75  perctnt 
leaves  it  up  to  HUD  to  deter 
level  it  will  be  not  to  exceed  75 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly,  and  b;  r 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  raised  thit 
with  the  Senator  from  New 
this  is  the  maximiun.  She  hajs 
cretion,  in  fact,  the  Senator 
York  said  he  hopes  she  does 
high. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  com-se  not 
against  our  Interests. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  He  would 
lower. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  it 
and  not  nationwide. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correc 
The     PRESIDING     OPPI  I^ER 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
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we  have        The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
a  ques-     the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  a  new  .section, 
reading,  as  follows; 

'  Stc.  — .  (a)  Section  221  of  the  Kationoi 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'Qeneral  Insvtrance 
Fund'  where  it  appears  In  the  second  pro- 
viso of  subsection  (d)  (4)  (iv)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Special  Risk  Insurance 
F^^nd•. 

"(2»  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence 
of  subsection  (f)  all  that  foUows  the  words 
'as  the  Secretary  may  determine'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

"(3)  striking  out  "General  Insurance 
Fund'  where  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (g)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund'. 

•"(b)  Section  238  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  InserUng  '221,'  in  subsectioa  (b) 
Immediately  after  the  word  'sections'  each 
time  such  word  immediately  precedes  an 
enumeration  of  sections  of  the  National 
Housing  Act;  and 

"(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d).  to  read  as  follows: 
have  no  "(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
a  stark  '^^  ^*'*''  t^^re  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
fund  created  under  this  section  all  receipts, 
funds  and  other  assets,  all  actual  or  contin- 
gent liabilities,  aU  commitments  for  insur- 
ance, and  all  Insurance  on  mortgages,  of  or 
chargeable  to  the  General  Insurance  Fund 
created  by  section  519  of  this  Act  which  have 
arisen  from  or  In  connection  with  the  insur- 
ance of  mortgages  under  section  221  of  this 
Act.  All  such  assets,  liabilities,  conmutmeuts 
for  insurance,  and  insurance  of  mortgages 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  made  assets,  liabili- 
ties, commitments,  and  insurance  of  the 
fund  established  under  this  section  as  if  they 
had  originally  been  subject  or  chargeable 
to  such  fund. 

•'(d)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  elsewhere  In  this  Act,  debentures 
of  the  General  Insvu-ance  Fund  may  be  used 
to  pay  mortgage  insurance  premiums  for 
mortgages  insured  under  section  221  of  this 
Act." 

"(c)  Section  519(e)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  '"223(e)"  the  following:  'Ml,". 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  references  to  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  in  section  207  or  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall,  to 
the  extent  such  references  pertain  to  section 
221  of  that  Act,  be  construed  to  refer  instead 
to  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  stibsectlons  (a) 
through  (d)  become  efifectlve  on  such  date, 
not  to  exceed  90  days  after  enactment,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment deems  appropriate." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  amendment  would 

transfer  section  221  from  HUD's  general 

insurance — GI — ^fund  to  its  special  risk 

The    insurance — SRI — fund.     The     transfer 

amend-    would  consolidate  in  one  FHA  insurance 

York.        fimd  all  of  the  PHA  programs  which 
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Congress  recognized  might  not  be  actu- 
arially sound. 

The  proposed  transfer  Is  appropriate 
because  mortgages  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 221  are  similar  to  thoee  assisted  un- 
der HUD  programs  already  chargeable  to 
the  SRI  fund.  For  example,  the  section 
235  and  236  programs,  which  are  charge- 
able to  the  SRI  fund,  are  similar  to  the 
section  221  programs  in  that  they  are 
aimed  primarily  at  providing  housing 
for  low  income  famiUes.  Also,  like  mort- 
gages insured  under  sections  235  or  236 — 
or  imder  one  of  the  other  programs  cov- 
ered by  the  SRI  fund,  section  221  mort- 
gages generally  involve  more  risk  than 
is  involved  in  other  HUD  programs. 

For  example,  the  section  221(d>  (2) 
program  involves  minimum  downpay- 
ments.  Lov,'  downpayments  generally 
correlate  with  increased  mortgage  de- 
faults because  of  the  limited  commit- 
ments of  mortgagors  to  properties  in- 
volved and  other  factors.  As  a  result,  the 
section  221(d>  (2>  program  has  not  been 
actuarially  sound,  and  this  has  adversely 
affected  the  entire  GI  fund. 

In  addition,  by  explicit  statutory  au- 
thorization, no  mortgage  insurance 
prenMums  have  been  charged  in  the 
section  221(d)(3)  below -market-inter- 
est-rate— BMIR — program.  Thus,  that 
program  has  made  no  cash  contribution 
to  the  GI  fund.  Yet  losses  on  the  sale  of 
BMIR  projects — which  aie  chargeable 
to  the  GI  fund — are  generally  higher 
than  on  other  projects  which  are  the 
security  for  mortgages  insured  imder 
the  GI  fund. 

Because  of  losses  in  the  221  programs 
GI  fund  receipts  from  operations  have 
not  been  adequate  for  the  last  several 
years  to  cover  both  operating  costs  and 
mortgage  insurance  benefit  claims.  In- 
deed, the  cash  position  of  the  fund  in 
recent  months  is  such  that  receipts 
from  operations  will  probably  be  in- 
adequate to  cover  even  operation  costs 
in  the  near  future. 

The  National  Housing  Act  authorizes 
Treasury  borrowing  to  pay  mortgage 
insurance  claims  in  cash,  but  does  not 
authorize  borrowing  to  pay  operating 
expenses  or  interest  expense  on 
borrowings. 

Present  borrowing  authorizations 
contemplate  that  a  fund  will  generate 
future  income  adequate  to  repay  bor- 
rowings. In  the  case  of  GI  fund  borrow- 
ing, this  cannot  be  forecast  based  on 
past  or  present  experience  or  futiu'c 
projections,  primarily  because  of  section 
221  deficits.  However,  the  SRI  fund, 
with  its  provision  for  appropriations  to 
make  up  deficits,  meets  the  anticipated 
deficit  problem  head-on  by  recognizing 
that  appropriations  will  be  needed  to 
cover  programs  chargeable  to  that 
fund. 

The  proposed  transfer  of  section  221 
to  tiie  special  risk  insurance  fund  is 
imperative  because  of  the  profound  nega- 
tive impact  which  section  221  has  had 
on  the  general  insurance  fund. 

If  sectkjn  221  were  to  remain  in  the  GI 
fund,  it  Is  quite  possible  that  the  OX  fund 
will  be  unable  to  meet  its  operating  ex- 
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penses  and  other  obligations  in  1976. 
Transferring  section  221  from  the  GI 
fund  to  the  SRI  fund  would  be  a  sound 
legislative  solution  to  this  problem.  The 
propcsed  transfer  would  convert  the  fund 
l"i  cm  a  deficit  position  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  into  a  reserve  position. 

Wliile  the  negative  position  of  the  SRI 
fund  would  become  more  pronounced  if 
section  221  were  transferred  to  it,  the  in- 
creased losses  which  would  be  attribut- 
able to  the  SRI  fund  could  be  dealt  with 
effectively  because  Congress  has  au- 
thorized appropriations  to  be  made  to 
cover  losses  sustained  by  the  SRI  fund. 
Congress  granted  this  authority  for  ap- 
propriations because  the  programs  that 
were  placed  in  the  fund  may  not  be  oper- 
able on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  with  reference  to  this  amendment 
that  I  have  had  some  discussion  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Tills  is  a  rather  complicated  progiam 
that  we  are  seeking  to  deal  with.  There 
are  three  insurance  funds  with  reference 
to  these  mortgages. 

The  Senator  seeks  to  move  221,  as  I  un- 
derstand, into  the  high-risk  fimd. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  it  belongs 
there,  but  I  would  not  hke  to  admit  and  I 
do  not  want  to  feel  that  that  is  the  fund 
it  belongs  in. 

Maybe  we  need  some  change  with  ref- 
erence to  221,  but  the  Senator  knows  that 
it  is  a  matter,  not  necessarily  with  ref- 
erence to  221,  but  generally  in  the  hous- 
ing programs,  that  has  been  a  rather  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  thing  to  manage, 
the  different  programs  with  reference  to 
the  different  insurance  programs. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  he  not  press 
for  action  on  this  amendment  at  this 
time  and  I  assure  him  that  it  will  be  my 
purpose  as  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  to  have  hearings  very 
soon  in  which  we  can  work  out  this 
situation. 

The  Senator  is  the  ranking  member, 
I  beheve,  on  that  Housing  Subcommittee, 
so  we  will  be  there  together  working  on 
it  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  make  that 
kind  of  arrangement  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  chairman's  approach  is  a  rea- 
sonable one  with  the  assurance  that  we 
will  have  hearings  on  this,  because  this 
matter  we  have  discussed  before,  we 
have  taken  it  up  in  our  Housing  Com- 
mittee on  several  occasions  that  I  can 
recall,  and  we  have  been  concerned  about 
these  funds,  the  various  housing  pro- 
gram funds. 

I  think  that  we  might  serve  a  good 
purpose  if  we  know  exactly  what  the 
condition  of  these  funds  are  and  how 
the  programs  work  under  the  various 
funds. 

So  with  the  understanding  that  the 
chairman  wUl  hold  early  hearings  on 
this  matter,  I  will  not  press  this  amend- 
ment and  will  withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
appreciate  the  action  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor in  withdrawing  the  amendment. 
CXXI 1795— Part  23 


Mr.  President,  I  have  a  technical 
amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
proposes  a  technical  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  iuiert 
the   following   new  section: 

See.  .  (a)  The  seventh  sentmce  of  sec- 
tion 221(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  but  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  dwelling  imits 
ill  any  stich  project  shall  be  av.ir.able  for 
occupan;y  by  ouc'a  persons". 

(b)  The  pro"i-o  to  subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  236(j)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
oy  striking  out  '",  but  not  more  than  10 
I>er  centimi  of  the  dwelling  units  in  any 
such  project  shall  b?  avanabb  for  occupancy 
by  .such  persoiiE". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  really  to  cori-ect  an  oversight  in  pre- 
vious legislation  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  is  no  opposition  to  it.  It  Is 
technical  in  nature,  as  I  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amei-'dment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoioun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
persons  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor: 
Carl  Coan,  Tommy  Brooks,  Dan  Wall 
and  Ken  McLean. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
are  necessarily  absent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fiom  West  Virginia 
(Mi^.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bak^r> 
and  the  Senator  from  Ai-izona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  390  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 91 


Aboure^k 

Bartlett 

Eayh 

Beall 

Belimon 

Bentsen 

Bldcn 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumoers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Chur'h 
Clark 
Cott'^n 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenirl 
Eagletou 
Eastland 
Pong 
Ford 
Garn 


Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatneld 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hoi  lings 

Hruska 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Maguuson 

Man^ileM 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

Moutoya 

Morgan 

NAYS— 0 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

RiblcoS 

Both 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Svm  uston 
Taft 

Ta'madge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Allen  Hart,  Philip  A.    Metcalf 

Baker  Long  Mondale 

Fannin  Mclntyre  Randolph 


So  the  bill  (S.  848) ,  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  section 
2(b)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •"SIO.OOO  ($15,000  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•$12,500  ($20,- 
000". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  103(a)  (2)  and  (3)  and  section  104 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  of  any  other 
law  (1)  the  maximum  project  capital  grant 
for  Project  No.  Mass.  R-107  may  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  net  project  costs  of  said  project. 
and  any  such  excess  shaU  not  be  considered 
In  determining  the  project  capital  grant  for 
any  other  project  in  the  same  municipality 
and  (2)  the  maximum  amount  of  local 
grants-in-aid  required  In  cormection  wiUi 
Project  No.  Mass.  R-107,  undei  the  Contract 
No.  Mass.  R-107  (LO)  or  amendatory  con- 
tracts for  capital  grant  for  said  project,  shall 
be  one-half  of  the  maximum  project  capital 
grant  for  said  project  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 7(d)  of  said  contract,  dated  December 
28,  1965,  prior  to  any  amendatory  contract, 
and  any  local  grants-in-aid  provided  In  con- 
nection with  said  project  In  excess  of  such 
maximum  amount  or  any  local  grants-in-aid 
provided  In  connection  with  any  other  proj- 
ect In  the  same  municipality  shall  not  de- 
crease the  amount  of  the  project  capital 
grant  for  said  project  tinder  said  contract 
and  amendatory  contracts:  Provided,  That 
any  local  grants-in-aid  provided  la  connec- 
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iin\un  amount  shall   not  be 
determining  the  local  grants-in 
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Sec.  3.  The  National  Housing 
ed  by  striking  out  the  words  ' 
ceed    45    per    centum    In    any 
area"  where  they  apiiear  Ui 
(3),    213(b)(2).    220(d)(3)(B) 
(3)  (U),  221(d)  (4)  (11),  231(c)  (2) 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
section  the  words  "by  not  to 
centum  In  any  geographical 

Sec.  4.   (a)    The  seventh 
tlon  221(f)   of  the  National 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  but 
10  per  centum  of  the  dwelling 
such  project  shall  be  available 
8uch  persons". 

(b)   The  proviso  to  s\i 
section  236(j)  (5)  of  such  Act  Is 
striking  out  ",  but  not  more 
cent\un  of  the  dwelling  units 
project  shall  be  available  for 
such  persons". 

Sec.   6.   Section    1336(a)    of 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  by  striking  out  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  " 
1976"." 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr. 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  t 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
necessary  technical  and 
tlons  in  the  engrossment  of  S. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICEE 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS   AUTlHORIZA- 
TION  ACT  1976-77 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideratio  i 
any  action  being  taken  thereor 
Calendar  Order  No.  327,  S.  1517 
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A  bUl  (S.  1517)  to  authorize  -^^ 
for  the  administration  of  foreign 
tematlonal  organizations,  confei 
commissions;  information  and  c 
change;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
been  reported  from  the  Committee 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
to  strike  out  all  after 
and  insert: 


th> 


TITLE  I— ADMINISTRATION   OF 
AFFAIRS 
Pakt    1 — Department   of    & 
authorization 

Sec.  101.   (a)    There  are ., 

appropriated  for  the  Department 
fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  duties,  and  responslbl 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
States,    Including    trade    negotiations, 
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Act  is 
more  than 
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such  max-     other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the  follow- 
cpnsidered  In     ing  amounts: 

Id  required         ( i )  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
munlcipal-     fairs",  $435,755,000;  and 

(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  bo 
necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law.  or  other  nondlscretionary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956,  as 
amended  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  author- 
ized to  use  appropriated  funds  for  unusual 
expenses  similar  to  those  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5913  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  inci- 
dent to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  living  quarters  of  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Organization  of  American 
States." 

BEQXTEST    OF    AMDASSAOOR    TUtTRSTON 

Sec.  102.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Stale  for  fiscal 
year  1976  the  sum  of  $125,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  or  refurnishing  the  diplomatic 
reception  rooms  of  the  Department  of  State, 
such  sum  representing  the  amount  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Ambassador  Walter 
Thurston  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

CRrrFRIA   REGARDING   SELECTION   AND   CONFIRMA- 
TION   OP    AMBASSADORS 

Sec.  103.  The  Act  of  August  1,  19.56  (Public 
Law  84-885:  70  Stat.  890)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  103.  It  is  the  sen?e  of  the  Congress 
that  the  po.5ition  of  United  States  ambassa- 
dor to  a  foreign  country  shotild  be  accorded 
to  men  and  women  possessing  clearly  demon- 
strated competence  to  perform  ambassa- 
dorial duties.  No  individual  should  be  ac- 
corded the  position  of  United  States  am- 
bassador to  a  foreign  country  primarily  be- 
cause of  partisan  political  activity  or  finan- 
cial  contributions   to  political   campaigns.". 

REOPENING     OF     TTNrrED     STATES     CONSULATE     AT 
GOTHENBERG,    SWEDEN 

Sec.  104.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  that  the  United  States  Consulate  at 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  should  be  reopened  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  in  addition  to  amounts  au- 
thorized under  sections  101  and  102  of  this 
Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  such  consulate. 

(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

ACHICULTURAL    ATTACHE    IN    CHINA 

Sec.  105.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  establish  an 
agricultural  attache  In  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

Part    2— Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency 
authorization 
Sec.  141.  Section  49(c)   (22  U.S.C.  2589(a) ) 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof.   Immediately   after  "$10,000,000",   a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1976,  the  sum  of  $12,130,000". 

STUDT     regarding     IMPACT      OP     CERTAIN     ARMS 

control     measures     upon     military     ex- 
penditures 

Sec  142.  Of  the  amount  authorized  under 
section  141  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
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000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  study  regarding  the  impact  upon 
military  expenditures  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments entered  Into  by  the  United  Statss 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  shr.n 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  not  later  than 
July  1,  1976,  a  report  with  respect  to  the 
study  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section. 
research  regarding  development  of  nuclear 
safeguard  techniques 
Sec.  143.  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  141  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $440,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  research,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  safeguard  techniques. 

PURPOSES  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AI:D  DISARMAMENT 
ACT 

Sec.  144.  Section  2  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2551)  is 
p.mended  by  .striking  out  "It  must  be  able  ' 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  third  para- 
graph and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "It  shall 
have  the  authority,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  andthe  Secretary  of  State.". 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  145.  Section  22  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2562)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,"  immediately  after  "Secretary 
of  State"  in  the  first  sentence. 

ARMS    CONfROL    AND    DISARMAMENT    IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

Sec.  146.  Title  III  of  the  Anns  Control  and 
Dl.=iarmamcnt  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2571-2575)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

-ARMS    CONTROL    IMP.ICT    INFORM.ATION    AND 
ANALYSIS 

"Sec  36.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Director 
in  the  preformance  of  his  duties  with  respect 
to  arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  "and 
negotiations,  any  Government  agency  pre- 
paring any  legislative  or  budgetary  proposal 
for — 

"(1)  any  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  engineering:,  construction,  de- 
ployment, or  modernization  with  respect  to 
armaments,  ammunition.  Implements  of  war, 
or  military  facilities,  having — 

"(A)  an  estimated  total  program  cost  in 
excess  of  $250,000,000,  or 

"(B)  an  estimated  annual  program  cost  In 
excess  of  $50,000,000,  or 

"(2)  any  other  progi-am  Involving  weapons 
systems  or  technology  which  such  Govern- 
ment agency  or  the  Director  believes  may 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  or  negotiations, 
shall,  on  a  continuing  basis,  provide  the  Di- 
rector with  full  and  timely  access  to  detailed 
Information,  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  pursuant  to  section  35  of 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  nature,  scope, 
and  purpose  of  such  proposal. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, shall  assess  and  analyze  each  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  its  impact  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  and  negotiations,  and  shall 
advise  and  make  recommendations,  on  the 
basis  of  such  assessment  and  analysis,  to  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  Government 
agency  proposing  such  program. 

"(2)  Any  request  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  for — 

"(A)  any  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1).  or 

"(B)  any  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)  (2)  and  found  by  the  National  Security 
Council,  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  and  rec- 
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ommendatlons  received  from  the  Director,  to 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  arms  control 
and  dlsarmanent  policy  or  negotiations, 
shall  Include  a  complete  statement  analyzing 
the  impact  of  such  program  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  and  negotiations. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  any  appropriate 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  the 
Director  shall,  after  informing  the  Secretary 
of  State,  advise  the  Congress  on  the  arms 
control  and  disarmament  Implications  of  any 
program  with  re=;pect  to  which  a  statement 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  No  court  shall  have  any  jurisdiction 
under  any  law  to  compel  the  performance  of 
any  requirement  of  this  section  or  to  review 
the  adequacy  of  the  performance  of  any  such 
requirement  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
agency  (including  the  Agency  and  the  Di- 
rector) .". 

sEcuarry  requirfments  for  certain  con- 
sultants AND  CONTRACTORS 

Sec  147.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  45  (a)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  (22  U.S.C.  2585(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provldea 
in  stibsectlon  (d),  the  Director". 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  45(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
person"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsectloii  (d),  no  per- 
son". 

(3)  Section  45  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  nev/ 
subsection : 

"(d)  The  investigations  and  determination 
required  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  waived 
by  the  Director  In  the  case  of  any  consultant 
who  will  not  be  permitted  to  have  access  to 
classified  Information  if  the  Director  deter- 
mines and  certifies  In  UTiting  that  sucli 
waiver  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  Section  45(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2585(b))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a) ,  the  Director  may  also  grant  access  to 
classified  Information  to  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors and  their  ofBcers  and  employees, 
actual  or  prospective,  on  the  basis  of  a  secu- 
rity clearance  granted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  any  agency  thereof,  to  the  in- 
dividual concerned;  except  that  any  accesa 
to  Restricted  Data  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c).". 

ACCESS  TO  CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION 

Sec.  148.  Section  45(b)  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Director 
may  also  grant  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion to  contractors  or  subcontractors  and 
their  officers  and  employees,  actual  or  pro- 
spective, on  the  basis  of  a  security  clearance 
granted  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  to  the  individual  concerned, 
except  that  access  to  restricted  data  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section." 

PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

Sec  149.  Section  49(d)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2589 
(d) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "None"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  piu-poses  of  this 
Act  specified  under  section  2(c),  none". 

REPORT  TO  congress;   POSTIHiE  STATEMENT 

Sec  150.  Section  50  of  the  Amis  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2590)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  report  shall 
IncUide  a  complete  and  analytical  statement 


of  arms  control  and  disarmament  goals,  nego- 
tiations, and  activities  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  status  and  prospects  of  arms  control 
negotiations  and  of  arms  control  measures 
in  effect.". 

CONSTTLTATION  REGARDING  ARMS  TRANSFERS 

Sec  151.  (a)  Section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"(f)  Decisions  on  issuing  licenses  for  the 
export  of  articles  on  the  United  States  muni- 
tions list  shall  be  made  in  coordination  with 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  shall  take 
into  account  the  Director's  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  export  of  an  article  v/ill  contri- 
btite  to  an  arms  race,  or  increase  the  poe- 
.'IblUty  of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflict, 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arms  control  arrangements.". 

(b)  Section  42(a)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2791(a)),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(3)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)  in  coordination  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  Director's  opinion 
as  to". 

(c)  Section  511  of  the  Foreign  As.slstance 
Act  of  1961  (22  use.  2321  (d) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "take  into  account" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "be  made  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  shall  take  into  account  his  opin- 
ion as  to". 

Pap.t  3 — Foreign  Service  Buildings 
authorization 
Sec  171.  Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings     Act     1926     (22     U.S.C.    295),     is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (1)  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  stibsectlon  (g)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  for  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction (including  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds) of  sites  and  buildings  in  foreign  coun- 
tries under  this  Act,  and  for  major  altera- 
tions of  buildings  acquired  under  this  Act, 
the  following  sums: 

"(A)  for  use  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  not  to  exceed  $8,005,000,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $3,985,000  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976;  and 

"(B)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  not  to  exceed  $3,745,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1976; 

"(2)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
$32,840,000,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (1)  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  Act,  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  any  subparagraph  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsections  (d),  (f).  (g), 
and  (h)  of  this  section  may  be  used  for 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized under  any  other  subparagraph  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  any  such  subsection." 
TITLE  n— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA. 
TIONS,  CONFERENCES.  AND  COMMIS- 
SIONS 

general  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976.  to  carry  out  the  author- 
ities, functions,  duties,  and  responsiblUtles 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 


United  States,  Including  trade  negotiations, 
and  other  purposes  authorized  by  law.  the 
foUowlng  amotints: 

(1)  for  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $250,229,000; 

(2)  for  'International  Commissions",  $18,- 
993.000;  and 

(3)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law,  or  other  non-discretionary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  tintll 
expended. 

SPECIAL    AUTHORIZATION   FOR   UNESCO    AND    ICAO 

Sec.  202.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated and  paid  $3,089,000  to  complete 
the  United  States  contribution  toward  the 
calendar  year  1974  budgets  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  and  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  notwithstanding  that 
such  payments  are  in  excess  of  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  anntial  assessment  of  such  or- 
ganizations. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  PAYMENTS 
TO  IAEA,  ICAO.  AND  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES 

Sec  203.  Public  Law  92-544  (86  Stat.  1109. 
1110)  Is  amended,  In  the  paragraph  headed 

"CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS" under  "international  organizations 
AND  CONFERENCES",  by  Inserting  a  period  after 
"organization",  striking  out  the  text  follow- 
ing and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Appropriations  are  authorized  and 
contributions  and  payments  may  be  made 
to  the  following  organizations  and  activities 
notwithstanding  that  such  contributions 
and  payments  are  in  excess  of  25  jjer  centum 
of  tlie  total  annual  assessment  of  the  respec- 
tive organization  or  33  Va  per  centum  of  the 
budget  for  the  respective  activity:  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  joint 
financing  program  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  and  contributions  for 
International  peacekeeping  activities  con- 
ducted by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  or  through  multilateral  agreements." 

annual  contribution  to  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 

Sec  204.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  Interparliamentary 
Union",  approved  June  28.  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276) ,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$120,000"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$170,000";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$75,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$125,000". 

UNITED   NATIONS  UNn'ERSITY 

Sec  205.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State,  for 
contribution  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
United  Nations  University,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  $25,000,000. 
TITLE  lU— INFORMA-nON  AND  CULTURAL 

EXCHANGE 

Part  1 — United  States  Information  Agency 

author  iz.ations 

Sec  301.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976.  to  carry 
out  International  Informational  activities 
and  programs  under  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  8  of  1953.  and  other  ptxrposes 
authorized  by  law,  the  foUowlng  amounts: 

(1)  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  and  "Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  (special  foreign  currency 
program) ".  $257,692,000; 

(2)  for  "Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions', $6,187,000; 
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(3)  for  "Acquisition  and  Construction  of 
Radio  Facilities".  $10,135,000:  an  1 

(4)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  an  thorized  by 
law,  or  other  nondiscriminatory  ;osts. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

VOICE    OF    AMERICA    CHARGES 

Sec.  302.  Title  V  of  the  United  States  Ir.- 
formatlon  and  Educational  Exch  inge  Act  of 
1948  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  pnd  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"VOICE    OF    AMERICA    CHAF 


this 


listei  ers 


"Sec  503.  The  long-range  inte 
United  States  are  served  by 
directly  with   the  peoples  of 
radio.  To  be  effective,  the  Voice 
(the   Broadcasting   Service    of 
States  Information  Agency) 
attention    and    respect    of 
principles    will    govern    Voice 
(VOA)  broadca.^ts: 

"(1)  VOA  wUl  serve  as  a 
liable  and  authoritative  source  of 
news  will  be  accurate,  objective 
prehenslve. 

"(2)  VOA  will  represent  Ameri 
single  segment  of  American  soci 
therefore  present  a  balanced  and 
sive     projection     of     significant 
thought  and  InsUtutlons. 

"(3)  VOA  will  present  the 
United  States  clearly  and  effect  iv 
also  present  responsible  discussio 
Ion  on  these  jjolicies." 

Past   2. — EIducational   Exc 


es 


ER 

6ts  of  the 

comlnunicatlng 

world  by 

of  America 

ihe    United 

mu^t  win  the 

These 

America 


(f 


consistently  re- 
news. VOA 
and  com- 


e 


a,  not  any 

y,  and  will 

(  omprehen- 

Amerlcan 


pol! : 
e  y 


1  [ANGE 


AT7THORIZATION 


$74,000,- 

ii8  may  be 
pay,   re- 
authorized 
costs, 
this  sec- 
until 


Sec.  341.  (a)   There  are  autho 
appropriated  for  the  Department 
fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  duties,  and 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
States,    Including    trade 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law, 
ing  amounts 

(1)  for    Educational  Exchange 
000:  and 

(2)  such  additional  amounts 
necessary   for  increases   in  salar  r 
tirement,  other  employee  benefits 
by  law,  or  other  nondiscretiona  ry 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  und  »r 
tlon  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
expended. 

Part  3 — Radio  Free  Edrope  a?4d  Radio 

LiBIBTY 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  371.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  4'  1973  (22 
U.S.C.  2877(a) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$49.990,0flt) 
year  1975,  of  which  not  less  than 
be  available  solely  to  Initiate 
the  Estonian  language  and  not  les  i 
000  shall  be  available  solely  to  inil|late 
casts  In  the  Latvian  language 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
640,000  for  fiscal  year  1976'  ;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  yelr  1975"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  iii.'sert  ng  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1976". 

TITLE   IV— MISCELLANEC)U.S 
Part   1 — Foreign   SavK  e 

SCHEI  ai.z 


APPOIl  tTMENTS 


LIMITATION    ON    NUMBER    OF 
I-OREIGN  SERVICE   RESERVE 

Sec.  401.  Section  522  of  the 
ice  Act  of  1946  is  amended  as  follow 

(1)  Immediately  after   "Sec 
"<a)". 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  tii^  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shiU 
latiou  establish  procedures  to  ln|ure 
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ies  of  the 
and  will 
and  opln- 


l?ed  to  be 
)f  State  for 
luthorlties, 
respousibil  ties  In  the 
the  United 
negotia  tions,  and 
the  follow- 


•  r5, 
br  >adcasts 


for  fiscal 

,000  shall 

in 

than  »75,- 
broad- 
n  the  first 
♦65.- 


C-TYIE 
T6 

Fofreign  Serv- 


s: 
i  22.  '   in-sert 


bv  regu- 
that— 


"(1)  all  persons  hired  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  are  selected  In  accordance 
with  generally  established  merlt-hlrlng  prin- 
ciples. Intended  to  assure  that  the  best  avail- 
able personnel  are  hired  as  such  officers; 

"(2)  all  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
are  as.slgned  and  promoted  on  a  strictly  com- 
petitive basis  in  accordance  with  recoijuized 
merit  standards;  and 

"(3)  all  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
are  selected  for  conversion  to  career  status 
on  the  basis  of  (A)  merit  standards  and  the 
needs  of  the  Service,  or  (B)  for  officers  hired 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  poli- 
cies announced  by  the  Department  of  State. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized 
to  employ  and  a.ssign  persons  to  serve  as 
Foreign  Sirvice  Reserve  officers  in  policy 
support  or  confidential  employee  positions 
without  regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  provision  of  law  reLitlug  to  em- 
ployee classification,  except  that  on  and  af- 
ter October  1.  1976,  not  more  than  fifty  such 
persons  may  serve  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Department  of  State  in  such  positions.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  as  a  part 
of  the  annual  budget  presentation  materials 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
concerning  any  assignments  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  section." 

FOREIGN  service  ASSIGNMENTS  TO  PUBLIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  576  of  part  H  of  title 
V  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  Each  Foreign  Service  officer  shall, 
before  his  fifteenth  year  of  service  as  an  of- 
ficer, be  assigned  in  the  United  States,  or 
any  territory  or  possession  thereof,  for  sig- 
nificant duty  with  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, public  school,  community  college,  or 
other  public  organization  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  duty  may  include  assign- 
ment to  a  Member  or  office  of  the  Congress, 
except  that  of  the  total  ntunber  of  officers 
assigned  under  this  section  at  one  time,  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  may  be  assigned 
to  Congress,  and  no  officer  assigned  to  Con- 
gress may  serve  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Committee  on  International  Relations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  practical,  assignments 
shall  be  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive 
months  and  may  be  on  a  reimbursable  ba- 
sis. Any  such  reimbursements  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  used  by  the  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
officers  and  employees.". 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (b) . 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate describing  the  steps  he  has  taken  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and 
he  shall  transmit  such  reports  annually 
thereafter. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
has  completed  his  tenth  year  of  service  as 
such  an  officer  on  or  after  October  1,  1975. 
The  Secretary  may  exempt  any  Foreign  Ser- 
Ice  officer  from  the  provisions  of  this  section 
if  he  determines  such  exemption  to  be  in 
the  national  interest;  however,  he  shall  In- 
clude a  full  explanation  of  any  such  deter- 
mination in  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress required  unc^er  section  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  PER- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  621  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  a^  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  senteuca 
at  the  end  thereof:  "A  Foreign  Service  o;- 
flcer  who  has  executed  the  affidavits  de- 
scribed in  sections  3332  and  3333  of  title  5. 
United  Stat?s  Code,  shall  not  again  be  re- 
quired to  execute  such  affidavits  upon  suc- 
cessive promotions  to  higher  classes  with- 
out a  break  in  service.". 

(b)  Section  625  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
rca^  n-;  follows:  "Any  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer or  any  reserve  officer  whose  services  meet 
th?  standards  required  for  the  efficient  ccn- 
rUict  of  the  work  of  the  Service  and  \vi>o 
has  been  in  a  given  class  for  a  continuous 
psriod  of  nine  months  or  more,  shall,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  that 
begins  on  or  after  July  1  eacli  year,  receive 
an  Increase  in  salary  to  the  next  higher  rite 
for  the  class  in  which  he  is  serving.  Credit 
may  be  granted  in  accordance  with  such 
regulaiions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
toward  such  nine-month  period  for  prior 
Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  civUiah  gov- 
ernmeut  service  performed  subsequent  to  the 
officer's  Last  receipt  of  an  equivalent  increase 
in  pay  and  subsequent  to  any  break  in  Fprv- 
ice  in  excess  of  three  calendar  days.  With- 
out regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant  to  any  such 
officer  additional  increases  in  salary,  within 
the  salary  range  established  for  the  cla.ss  In 
which  he  serves,  based  upon  especially  m  ri- 
toriouj  service.". 

GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE 

EEC.  404.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  981)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  J — Foreign  Service  Grievances 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  691.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  officers  and  employees  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  their  survivors  a  grievance  procedure 
to  insure  the  fullest  measure  of  due  process, 
and  to  provide  for  the  just  consideration  and 
resolution  of  grievances  of  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  survivors. 

"regulations  of  THE  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  692.  The  Secretary  shall,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  stated  in  section  POl  of 
this  Act,  implement  this  part  by  promulgat- 
ing regulations,  and  revising  those  regula- 
tions when  necessary,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration and  resolution  of  grievances  by  a 
board.  No  such  regulation  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  shall  in  any  manner  alter  or 
amend  the  provisions  of  due  process  estab- 
lished by  this  section  for  grievants.  The  reg- 
ulations shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  Informal  procedures  for  the  resolution 
of  grievances  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part  shall  be  established  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  organi- 
zation accorded  recognition  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  the  officers  and  employees 
of  ihe  Service.  If  a  grievance  is  not  reaolved 
under  such  procedures  within  sixty  days,  or 
if  no  such  procedures  have  been  so  estab- 
lished, a  grievant  shall  be  entitled  to  file  a 
grievance  with  the  board  for  its  considera- 
tion and  resolution.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
regulations — 

"(A)  'grievant'  shall  mean  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service,  or  any  such  officer 
or  employee  separated  from  the  Service,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
case  of  death  of  the  officer  or  employee,  a 
surviving  spouse  or  dependent  family  mem- 
ber of  the  officer  or  employee; 

"(B)  'grievance'  shall  mean  a  complaint 
against  any  claim  o(  Injustice  or  unf9lr 
treatment  of  such  officer  or  employee  arising 
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fiom  his  employment  or  career  status,  or 
from  any  actions,  documents,  or  records, 
which  could  result  In  career  Impairment  or 
damage,  monetary  loss  to  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  deprivation  of  basic  due  process, 
and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
actions  In  the  nature  of  reprisals  and  dis- 
crimination, actions  related  to  pi-omotion  or 
selection  out,  the  contents  of  any  efficiency 
report,  related  records,  or  secin-lty  records, 
and  actions  of  adverse  personnel  actions,  in- 
cluding separation  for  cause,  denial  of  a 
SAlary  increase  within  a  class,  written  repri- 
niAud  placed  in  a  pei-sonnel  file,  or  denial 
oi  allowances;  and 

•■|C)  'foreign  affairs  a;.;ency'.  a-^ency'. 
and  'agencies'  shall  mean  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Iiiforniation  Aijeucy, 
and  the  Agency  for  Interna  I  ional  Develop- 
uieut:. 

"(2)  (A)  The  board  considering  and  re- 
solving grievances  shall  be  composed  of  In- 
dependent, distinguished  citizens  oi  the 
United  States  well  known  for  their  integrity, 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  De- 
partment, the  Service,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  or  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  The  board  shall  consist 
of  a  panel  of  three  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  organization 
accorded  recognition  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Service,  and  one  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  other  two  members  from  a  roster  of 
twelve  Independent,  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  United  States  well  known  for  their 
integrity  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Department,  the  Service,  or  either  such 
agency,  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  such 
organization.  Such  roster  sliall  be  main- 
tained and  kept  current  at  all  times.  If  no 
organization  is  accorded  such  recognition  at 
any  time  during  which  there  is  a  position  on 
the  board  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  such 
organization  or  when  there  is  no  such  roster 
since  no  such  organization  has  been  so  recog- 
nized, the  Secretary  shall  make  any  such  ap- 
pointment In  agreement  with  organizations 
representing  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Service.  If  members  of  the  board  (including 
members  of  additional  panels,  if  any)  find 
additional  panels  of  three  members  are  neces- 
sary to  consider  and  resolve  expeditiously 
grievances  filed  with  the  board,  the  board 
shall  determine  the  number  of  such  addi- 
tional panels  necessary,  and  appointment.s  to 
e«ch  such  panel  shall  be  made  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  panel.  Members  shall 
(i)  serve  for  two-year  terms,  and  (ii)  receive 
compensation,  for  each  day  they  are  perform- 
ing their  duties  as  members  of  the  board  (in- 
cluding traveltime) ,  at  the  daily  rate  paid  an 
individual  at  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more 
panels,  grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the 
panels  on  a  rotating  basis.  Except  in  the  case 
of  duties,  powers,  and  re.sponsibllitieB  under 
this  paragraph  (2).  each  panel  Is  authorized 
to  exercise  all  duties,  powers,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  board,  llie  members  of  the 
bcMvrd  shall  elect,  by  a  majority  of  those 
membei-s  present  and  voting,  a  chairman 
from  among  tlie  membeivs  for  a  toim  of  two 
yeiirs. 

"(B)  In  accordance  with  this  part,  the 
board  may  adopt  regn^ilatlons  governing  the 
organl7ailoi\  of  the  board  and  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  its 
proceedings.  The  board  may  obtain  such 
:'uc-ilitles  and  supplies  through  the  general 
idministrative  services  of  the  agencies,  and 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  .such  of- 
ti?prs  and  employees  as  the  board  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions.  Tli* 
cifticers  and  employees  so  appointed  shall  bo 
responsible  solely  to  the  board.  All  expeiisea 
i>t  Uie  board  shall  be  paid  a\it  of  funds  ap- 


propriated to  the  agencies  for  obligation  said 
expenditure  by  the  board.  Ttxe  records  of  the 
board  shall  be  maintained  by  the  board  and 
shall  be  separate  from  all  other  records  of 
the  agencies. 

"(3)  A  grievance  under  such  regulations 
is  forever  barred,  and  the  board  shall  not 
consider  or  resolve  the  grievance,  tmless  the 
grievance  is  filed  within  a  period  of  three 
years  after  the  occurrence  or  occurrences 
giving  rise  to  the  grievance,  except  that  If 
the  grievance  arose  prior  to  the  date  the 
regulations  are  first  promulgated  or  placed 
into  effect,  the  grievance  shall  be  so  barred, 
and  not  to  considered  and  resolved,  unless 
it  Is  filed  within  a  period  of  five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part.  There 
.shi-ll  he  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
any  such  period  any  time  during  which  the 
grievant  was  unaware  of  the  grounds  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  grievance  and  could  not 
have  discovered  such  grounds  U  it  had  exer- 
cised, as  determined  by  the  board,  reasonable 
diligence. 

"(4)  The  board  shall  conduct  a  hearing 
in  any  case  filed  with  it.  A  hearing  shall 
be  open  unless  the  board  for  good  cause 
determines  otherwise.  The  grievant  and,  as 
the  grievant  may  determine,  his  representa- 
tive or  representatives  are  entitled  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing.  Testimony  at  a  hear- 
ing shall  be  given  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
which  any  board  member  shall  have  author- 
ity to  administer  (and  this  paragraph  so 
authorizes).  E^ach  party  (A)  shall  be  en- 
titled to  examine  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearmg  or  by  deposition,  and 
(B)  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  interrogatories 
upon  another  party  and  have  such  interroga- 
tories answered  by  the  other  party  unless 
the  board  finds  such  interrogatory  Irrelevant 
or  immaterial.  Upon  request  of  the  board  or 
grievant.  the  agencies  shall  promptly  make 
available  at  the  hearing  or  by  deposition  any 
witness  under  the  control,  supervision,  or 
responsibility  of  the  agencies,  except  that 
if  the  board  determines  that  the  presence 
of  such  witness  at  the  hearing  would  be  of 
material  importance,  then  the  witness  shall 
be  made  available  at  the  hearing.  If  the 
witness  is  not  made  available  in  person  or 
by  deposition  within  a  reasonable  time  as 
determined  by  the  board,  the  facts  at  issue 
shall  be  construed  In  favor  of  the  grievant. 
Depositions  of  witnesses  (which  are  hereby 
authorized,  and  may  be  taken  before  any 
official  of  the  United  States  authorized  to 
administer  an  oath  or  affirmation,  or,  in  the 
case  of  witnesses  overseas,  by  deposition  on 
notice  before  an  American  consular  officer) 
and  hearings  shall  be  recorded  and  tran- 
scribed verbatim. 

"(5)  Any  grievant  filing  a  grievance,  and 
any  witness  or  other  person  involved  in  a 
proceeding  before  the  board,  shall  be  free 
from  any  restraint.  Interference,  coercion, 
discrimination,  or  reprisal.  The  grievant  has 
the  right  to  a  representative  of  his  own 
choosing  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
The  grievant  and  his  representatives  who 
are  under  the  control,  supervision,  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  agencies  shall  be  granted 
reasonable  periods  of  administrative  leave 
to  prepare,  to  be  present,  and  to  present  the 
grievance  of  such  grievant.  Any  witness  un- 
der the  control,  supervision,  or  responsibility 
of  the  agencies  shall  be  granted  reasonable 
periods  of  administrative  leave  to  appear 
and  testify  at  any  such  proceeding. 

"(6)  In  considering  the  validity  of  a  griev- 
ance, the  board  shall  have  access  to  any  doc- 
\unent  or  information  considered  by  the 
board  to  be  relevant.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  the  personnel  anc".  vmder  appropriate 
security  measures,  security  records  of  such 
officer  or  employee,  and  of  any  rating  or  re- 
viewing officer  (if  tlie  subject  matter  of  the 
grievance  relates  to  that  rating  or  reviewing 
officer! .  Any  such  document  or  information 


requested  shall  be  provided  promptly  by  the 
agencies.  A  rating  officer  or  reviewing  officer 
shall  be  informed  by  the  board  If  any  report 
for  which  he  is  responsible  Is  being  examined. 

"(7)  The  agencies  shall  promptly  furnish 
the  grievant  any  such  document  or  informa- 
tion (other  than  suy  security  record  or  the 
personnel  or  security  records  of  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government)  which 
the  grievant  requests  to  substantiate  his 
grievance  and  which  the  board  determines  is 
relevant  and  material  to  the  proceeding. 

"1 8)  The  agencies  shall  expedite  any  se- 
curity clearance  whenever  necessary  to  insure 
a  fair  and  prompt  investigation  and  hearing. 

■  (9)  The  board  may  consider  any  relevant 
evidence  or  information  coming  to  its  at- 
tention and  which  siiall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  records  of  the  proceeding. 

"(10)  If  the  board  determines  that  i.\\  a 
foreign  affairs  agency  is  considering  any  uc- 
tion  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  separa- 
tion or  termination)  which  is  related  to.  or 
may  affect,  a  grievance  pending  l)efore  the 
board,  and  (B)  the  action  should  be  sus- 
pended, tlie  agency  shall  suspend  such  action 
until  the  board  has  ruled  upon  such 
grievance. 

•ill)  Within  sixty  da.vs  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  any  hearing,  the  board  shall  make 
written  findings  and  issue  a  statement  of 
reasons  for  its  decision.  If  the  board  resolve.- 
that  the  grievance  is  meritorious — 

"(A)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
provided  that  does  not  directly  relate  to  the 
promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  it  shall  direct  tBe 
Secretary  to  grant  such  relief  as  the  board 
deems  proper  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  resolution  and  relief  granted  by  the  board 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties;  or 

"(B)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
gr.Tuted  that  directly  relates  to  any  such 
promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out.  it 
shall  certify  such  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  relief  as  it  deems  appropriate  and  the 
entire  record  of  the  board's  proceedings,  in- 
cluding the  transcript  of  the  hearing,  if 
any.  The  board's  recommendations  are  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  reject  any  such  recommenda- 
tion only  if  he  determines  that  the  foreign 
policy  or  security  of  the  United  States  will 
be  adversely  affected.  Any  such  determination 
shall  be  fully  documented  with  the  reasons 
therefor  and  shall  be  signed  personally  by  the 
Secretary,  with  a  copy  thereof  furnished  the 
grievant.  After  completing  his  review  of  ihe 
resolution,  recommendation,  and  record  of 
proceedings  of  the  board,  the  Secretary  shall 
return  the  entire  record  of  the  case  to  the 
board  for  its  retention.  No  officer  or  employee 
of  an  agency  participating  In  a  proceeding  on 
behalf  of  an  agency  shall,  in  any  maimer, 
prepare,  assist  in  preparing,  advise,  inform, 
or  otherwise  participate  In.  any  review  or  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
that  proceeding. 

"(12)  The  board  shall  have  autaority  to 
insure  that  no  copy  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination to  reject  a  board's  recommenda- 
tion, no  notation  of  the  failure  of  the  board 
to  find  for  the  grievant.  and  no  notation  that 
a  proceeding  is  pending  or  has  been  held, 
shaU  be  entered  In  the  personnel  records  of 
such  officer  or  employee  to  whom  the  griev- 
ance relates  or  anywhere  else  in  the  records 
of  the  agencies  other  than  in  the  records  of 
the  board. 

"(13)  A  grievant  whose  grievance  Is  found 
not  to  be  meritorious  by  the  board  may  ob- 
tain reconsideration  by  the  board  only  upon 
presenting  newly  discovered  relevant  evi- 
dence not  previously  considered  by  the  board 
and  then  only  upon  approval  of  the  board. 

"(14)  The  board  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Secretary,  with  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate di-.cipllnarjr  action,  of  any  contraveu- 
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benslve  plan  for  the  Improvement  and 
Rlmf)11flratlnn  of  this  system,  such  plan  to 
Include  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  per- 
soonel  categories,  and  proposed  legislation 
If  necessary. 

Paex  2 — Gener.'.l 
l-san'ster  op  appbopriatio:;  aulliosization 
Sec.  451.  In  addition  to  the  amou.Tt  au- 
thM-ized  under  section  101  (a),  201(a),  301 
(a),  341(a).  or  453(b)  of  this  Act,  any  un- 
appropriated portion  of  the  emount  au- 
thorized under  any  such  section  is  author- 
ized for  appropriation  under  any  other  such 
.section,  provided  the  amount  authorized  un- 
der such  section  is  not  lncrca.sed  by  more 
than  10  per  centum. 

lirTm-TATIONAT.,  BOrND.«RY  AN3  VATTR  COMMIS- 
SION,    rrWrTED    STATES    AND     MEXICO 

Sec.  452.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  4. 
1930  (41  Stat.  11G3),  is  aaieiicicd  by  (a) 
strlilrig  out  •'53,000 ,000"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  •54,500,000";  and  (b)  striking 
out  ••e.xcsed  5?,000,000",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereoi  •"exceed  $5,500,000  ". 

fllCKATIOK   AND  EEFUGLE   ASSISTANCE 

Se".  453.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(c)(1)  'Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines it  to  be  important  to  the  national  in- 
terest he  Is  authorized  to  furnish  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
assistance  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  unexpected  urgent  refugee  and  mi- 
gration needs. 

••(2)  There  is  established  a  United  States 
Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
Fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. There  is  authorlwd  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  from  time  to  time  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fund 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  no  amount  of  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated which,  when  added  to  amounts  pre- 
viously appropriated  but  not  yet  obligated, 
would  cause  such  amounts  to  e.xceed  $25,- 
000,000.  Amounts  appropriated  hereunder 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

•'(3)  Whenever  the  President  requests  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  this  authorization 
he  shall  Justify  such  requests  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

ib)(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  to  carry  out  the  authorities,  func- 
tions, dtitles,  and  responsibilities  In  the  con- 
duct cf  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
State--,  including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  pxirposes  authorized  by  law,  the  fol- 
!o-.\ln5  amounts: 

(A)  for  ■•Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance.' $10,100,000;  and 

(B)  such  addition  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  cr  other  nondJscretionary  costs. 

(?)  .^mounts  appropriated  under  this 
.subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expanded. 

(c>  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available,  there  tse  authorized  to  be  appro- 
iwiated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1976  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  101(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorizations  Act  of  1972 
(relating  to  Russian  refugee  assistance)  and 
to  furnish  similar  assistance  to  refugees 
from  Communist  countries  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Not  to  exceed  20  pet  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  tills  8ub.sectlon 
may  be  used  to  resettle  refugees  in  any  coun- 
try other  than  Israel.  Appropriations  made 
xmder  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 
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TJWrrED  NATIONS  COOPERATION  REGARDING  SIEM-"' 
BEB5  OF  UNITED  STATES  ABlJFn  FORCES  MISS-  ' 
ING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTUEAST  ASIA 

Sec.  454.  The  President  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  insist  that  the  United  Nations  take 
all  necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to  obtain 
an  accounting  of  memliers  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  .^sia  and  to  call  on  North  Vietnam 
to  comply  wltli  the  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peac3  in  Vietnam. 

CONTPOr.  OF  MILITANT  PCatBS  IN  THE  INai.lN 
OC'SAK 

Sec.  45.'i.  (a^  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  undertake  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
tended to  achieve  an  agreement  limiting  the 
deployment  of  naval,  air,  and  land  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  anl  littoral  countries. 
Such  negotiations  should  be  convened  as 
soon  as  possible  and  should  consider,  among 
other  things,  limitations  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  establishment  or  use  of  facilities 
for  naval,  air.  or  land  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  littoral  countries; 

(2)  the  number  of  naval  vessels  which 
may  be  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the 
number  of  ••shipdays"  allowed  therein;  and 

(3)  the  type  and  number  of  military 
forces  and  facilities  allowed  therein. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1976,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  steps  he  has  taken  ta 
carry  out  the  provisions  cf  this  section. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  with 
consideration  of  S.  2299.  Before  doing 
so,  I  shall  state  why  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  unanimous  consent  be  given 
for  this  purpose. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  I  be- 
lie\'e  the  time  Is  here  for  Congress  and 
the  President  to  agree  on  a  national 
energy  policy.  As  I  said  then,  I  thought 
it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  delay  6  months 
further  any  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  that  reason  I  would  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  would 
be  just  ajj  serious  for  Congress  to  take 
no  action  at  all,  and  it  is  for  tliat  reason 
I  intend  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  my 
bill  to  give  a  45-day  extension. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  Is  broad 
support  for  this  approach. 

As  I  read  earlier  such  newspapers  as 
the  New  York  Times,  an  editorial  yester- 
day, September  9,  said  that: 

The  national  Interest  in  fashioning  a 
comprehensive  program  for  encr^  conserva- 
tion and  development  will  best  be  served  if 
Congress  uses  the  proposed  extension  to  co- 
operate with  the  White  House  In  a  gradual 
pha.se-out  of  controls,  coupled  with  a  de- 
pendable plan  for  reducing  United  States 
dependence  on  Imported  petroleum. 

I  believe  we  could  dispose  of  this  very 
readily  by  a  voice  vote,  if  we  could  take 
it  up  now. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate  be  S.  2299,  a  bill 
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to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  October  15, 
:97j. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  momentarily  distract;ed.  Was 
there  a  request  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  request  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideiation  of  S.  2299. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Pi'e.-ident. 
I  will  have  to  object.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
so  until  the  Senator  has  an  opportunity 
to  make  further  statement,  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  may  wi.sh  to  make  a 
statement.  But  I  will  object  if  the  Sena- 
tor presses  the  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  withhold  his  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  v/ithliold  my  reqii'^it 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Pre  ident.  I  add  my 
voice  to  the  voice  of  tiie  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  supporting  his  move  to  ex- 
tend the  controls  for  45  days. 

I  happen  to  be  one  ol  those  who  voted 
to  override  the  veto. 

I  do  not  favor  immediate  decontrol, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  favor  the 
status  quo. 

So,  after  2  years  of  debate  and  hear- 
ings we  really  have  never  adopted  any 
kind  of  oil  and  natural  gas  pricing  pol- 
icy here  in  Congress.  And  we  are  still  in 
that  situation  now. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  adopt 
a  reasonable  pohcy  and  that  we  do  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  certainly  do  not  favor  immediate  de- 
control, but  I  do  favor  some  action  here 
in  Congress  tliat  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  consultation  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Such  a  compromise 
would  take  into  account  both  tlie  effect 
on  our  economy,  and  tlie  fact  that  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  in 
this  country  is  not  increasing.  We  are 
becoming  more  dependent  on  foreign 
sources.  We  are,  thereby,  losing  control 
of  our  own  domestic  economic  situation. 

I  hope  that  there  will  not  be  objection 
to  this  particular  move  for  unanimous 
consent.  I  think  It  is  very  Important  that 
we  move  quickly,  that  we  try  to  mitigate 
the  damage  that  can  be  done  in  a  very 
short  time  to  our  economy  unless  some 
form  of  control  is  extended  on  a  tempo- 
raiy  basis. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain his  unanimous  consent. 

If  there  are  those  here  who  feel  they 
must  object,  and  I  certainly  understand 
the  position  of  others  may  differ,  I  would 
hope  that  certainly  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  tomorrow  or  the  day  after 
to  renew  tlais  request. 

Without  prompt  action  our  energy  iwl- 
icy  will  remain  in  limbo. 

We  do  have  a  great  danger  of  unneces- 
sary and  complicated  legal  situations. 
Court  suits  could  intervene  and  the  rights 
of  parties  In  certain  areas  could  vest  in 


the  vei-y  near  futui-e  imless  we  take 
prompt  action.  I  think  it  is  very  serious 
tf  we  do  not  take  action. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
support  the  45 -day  extension  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  am  one 
of  its  cosponsors,  and  I  would  ui^ge  that 
the  imanimous-consent  request  be  seri- 
ously considered  by  this  body. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Michigan  is  recognized. 

:^Ir.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  that  he 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  have  made. 

V/e  have  had  the  high  noon  cunTronta- 
tion  now.  unfort'onately. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  who.  along  with 
others,  tried  very  hard  to  get  a  com- 
oromise  before  the  .showdown  vote  today. 
But  we  have  had  the  showdown  vote. 

Those  who  felt  that  it  would  serve  some 
purpose,  political  or  otherwise.  I  hope 
now  have  been  satisfied.  The  time  now 
is  to  put  politics  aside.  The  Nations  in- 
tei'ests  need  to  come  first. 

I  applaud  the  fact  that  we  have  a  bi- 
partisan leadership  coming  forth  now. 
suggesting  that  we  have  a  45-day  exten- 
sion, and  that  we  get  about  the  business 
of  enacting  compromised  legislation  that 
will  decontrol  oil  on  a  gradual  basis  so 
that  the  objectives  will  be  achieved  with- 
out imduly  impacting  in  an  adverse  way 
upon  the  economy. 

We  can  do  it.  The  President  want-s  to 
do  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  respond 
now  to  the  move  being  made  and  led  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his 
measure  to  extend  by  45  days  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Alloc.ition  Act. 

However,  I  must  say  that  I  am  one  of 
those  few  who  frankly  favored  immedi- 
ate and  absolute  decontrol. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure,  along 
with  Senator  Roth,  and  other  Senators, 
because  I  firmly  believe  there  is  a  com- 
pelling national  interest  involved,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn>  have  indi- 
cated. Immediate  action  Is  needed,  but 
if  tills  45-day  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  opportunity  for  all  the 
competing  considerations  to  be  addressed 
so  tliat  the  nece.ssar>'  action  can  be 
taken,  then  an  additional  few  weeks  of 
control  would  have  been  worthwhile. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  minority  whip 
for  their  support. 

I  also  pay  my  special  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
and  who  has  worked  ver>'  hard  with  me 
to  try  to  avoid  a  confrontation. 

I  think  most  of  us  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  in  the  Nation's  best  Interest 
If  we  could  have  agreed  upon  a  45-day 


extension  witliout  the  confrontation  that 
was  held  earlier  today.  History  cannot 
be  changed,  and  of  course  now  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  there  are  r.o 
controls. 

I  am  one  v.iic  believes  strongly  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  have  no  control'?, 
that  we  should  have  a  period  in  which  to 
agree  on  a  compromise  package.  I  think 
that  right  before  tiie  August  recess  we 
were  moving  very  c!o.«e  to  that.  I  am 
hopeiul  that  in  a  spirit  of  conciUation 
and  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  solution. 
Congress  can  act  effectively  in  estab- 
lishing a  national  e:iergy  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  tiiis  time  I  a.-.k 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate  be  S.  2239. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  obiect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROTK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  second  readiiig 
of  S.  2239. 

The  PPFSIDING  OFFICER  li  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
I  will  not  object.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware and  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
know,  want  this  bill  on  the  calendar,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  are  gouig  to  get  it 
done.  I  will  not  object  to  the  second 
leadiiiiT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  b;ll 
will  be  stated  by  title.  The  assistant  leg- 
islative clerk  read  as  foUov.s: 

A  bill  (S.  2299)  entitled  "Ttie  Emergency 
roti'oleuin  Allocation  Extension  Act  of  1975  " 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  object  to 
further  proceedines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
to  further  proceedings  ha\ing  been  made, 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  tlie 
majority  wiiip  for  his  cooperation  in  tliLs 
matter. 

I  houe  that  we  can  reach  an  agreemeiifv 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  pass  this  ex- 
tension and  to  work  together  in  a  sound 
national  enei-gy  program. 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  STA^.D- 
BY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, by  request,  a  bill  submitted  by  the 
administration  entitled  the  "Natural 
Gas  Emergency  Standby  Act  of  1975." 
The  enactment  of  this  proposal  Is  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  alle- 
viate severe  natural  gas  supply  ciutail- 
ments  during  tlie  course  of  the  coming 
heating  season. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  "Natural  Gas 
Emergency  Standby  Act  of  1975,"  along 
with  a  section  by  section  summary  of  its 
provisior-s  and  the  transmittal  letter 
signed  by  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
Frank  Zarb  be  inserted  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimo-as  consent  that   the 
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Natural  Gas  Emergency  Stai  idby 
1975  be  considered  as  havinf 
twice  and  placed  on  the  calc 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi 
li'Ji  matter  has  been  discusse  1 
at  or  HcLLiNGs  and  others 
iamiliar  with  this  measure, 
on  those  discussions.  I  will 

There  being  no  objection. 
2330)    to   provide   teniporarj 
for  the   President,   the  Fed 
Commission,  and  the  Federal 
ministration     to     institute 
measures  to  minimize  the  adi 
of  natural  cas  shortase?.  ati 
purposes,  was  considered  as 
read  twice  and  wan  ordered 
the  calendar. 

E.-jHrBii  I 
S.  2330 

Be  it  enacted  l)r/  the  Scr.ctc  nul  Hiu-e 
of  Representatives  cf  the  Unili  d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asacmblec  ,  That  thl.s 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Naturnl  Ga:  Eir.er- 
gency  Standby  Act  of  1075". 
TITLE  I 
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Section  101.  i.a)  The  Cougre 
that: 

(1)  Inadequate    dome~t!c 
natural  gas  has  resulted  In  ser 
gas  shortages  which  threaten  sev 
dislocations   and   hardships 
of  Jobs,  closing  of  factories  cud 
reduction    of   agricultural   prod  ,ic 
curtailment  of  vital  public  service 

(2)  such  shortages  constltiite 
the  public  health,  safety,  and 
to  national  defense; 

(3)  such  .shortages  hive  cr 
reasonable  burden  on  certain 
country  and  on  certain  sectors 
omy; 

(4)  such  shortages  affect   infers 
foreign  commerce  by  J-?opardlzl  ig 
mal  flow  of  commerce: 

(5)  while  deregulation  of  wel 
of  new  natural  gas   is   ui-gentlj 
minimize  such  shcrt:iges  in  the 
lous  shortages  during  the  next 
cannot  be  averted;  and 
.    (6)   the  adverse  effects  of  su 
can  be  minimized  most  efficiency 
fectlvely  by  providing  emergem 
to   permit    prompt   further 
Federal  government  to  supplem  •' 
Federal,  State  and  local  govern 
to  deal  with  such  shortages. 

(b)    The   purpose   of   this   Ac 
thorlze  the   President   or   his  d 
Federal  Power  CommLssion  and 
Energy  Administration   to  deal 
Ing  and  imminent  shortages  and 
of  natural  gas  in  the  national 
system  which  Jeopardize  the 
safety,  and  welfare;  and  to  projide 
tion  of  natural  gas  sorvice  to  cu 
xi&s  natural  gas  for  high  priori 
dnrlng  periods  of  cnrtaUcd  deUvAles 
■ural  gas  companies.  The  authoi  Ity 
under   this   Act  shall   be 
purpose  of  minimizing  the  adv^; 
of  shortages  or  dlslocatioriS  on 
lean  people  and  the  domestic 

Sec.  103.  This  Act  sliaU  e;q?ire 
June  30,  19T7. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  This  Title  may  be 
Interstate  Pipeline  Emergency 
Puichases  Act  of  1975." 

Sec.  202.  The  purpose  of  this 
grant   the   Federal   Power 
thority  to  allow  Interstate  plpe^e 
nles  with  insufficient  natural 
high  priority  consumers  of  naljiral 
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acquire  nattiral  gas  from  Intrastate  sources 
and  other  interstate  pipeline  companies  on 
an  emergency  basis  free  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Nattiral  Gas  Act. 

Sec.  203.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
I'lo  U.S.C.  717a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  subsection  (9)  thereof 
t^e  fcUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(10)  'Gss  dl-jtrlbuting  company"  moans 
a  p-r.30!i  involved  in  the  distribution  or 
trar.sncrtation  of  natural  gas  for  ultimate 
puoli::  consumption  for  domestic,  conuner- 
lI.'I.  industrial  or  any  other  use  btic  dec? 
rot  include  a  nrturnl  gis  company  cs  de- 
iinod  in  .^ubscctioa  (6)   cf  tht5  section. 

"(li)  'Higli  priority  Ci>nsun;er  of  n.i.ttirnl 
gr.s'  means  a  pei-scn  so  defined  by  the  Com- 
mission by  rules  and  regulation.s." 

S.--.  y:"!.  Scrtion  7(C)  ol  tho  Na'ur.il  Gos 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  7171(0  ( )  is  anicnc'ed  by  ccs't^- 
n~ti!i^  tl:o  two  u'lntinbCiTd  paragraphs 
thereof  c:  p.-.-.agrrpha  (1)  ana  (2)  r.ud  by 
r.ddlng  at  tho  er.i  of  paragraph  (2)'  as 
dc-igiiated  hereby  tlir?  foliowlnf;: 

'•Provided  further.  Th'X  within  fifteen  days 
tfter  the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  the 
Co:7imi.=-ion  may  l-y  reguJatiou  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  tl.is  Act  the-  transportation, 
sale.  tra;:Sier,  or  exchange  oi  natural  gas  from 
any  .<;ov.rce.  other  tii;ii  any  lend  or  subsur- 
f -.ce  area  v.-i:hin  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Hs  defined  in  Fcction  2(n>  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a) ), 
by  a  producer,  an  interstats  pipeline  com- 
pany, an  intrastate  pipeline  company  or  gas 
aistribu'ing  co.-.ipany,  to  or  with  an  inter- 
state pipeline  compiuy  which  does  not  have 
a  sui3oient  supply  of  natural  gas  to  ftilfill 
the  requirements  cf  its  high  priority  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas.  and  which  Is  curtail- 
ing deliveries  pursuant  to  a  curtailment  plan 
on  file  with  the  Commission.  No  exemption 
granted  under  this  proviso  shall  exceed  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  In  duration." 

TITLE    III 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  ciied  as  tl:e 
"Curtailed  Constimers  Emergency  Natural 
Gas  Purchases  Act  of  1975." 

Ee".  302.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
allow  curtailed  high  priority  consimicrs  of 
natural  g,-.s  to  purchace  natural  gas  from  the 
intrastate  marltet  by  enabling  them  to  ar- 
range for  the  transportation  of  such  gas  by 
regulated  interstate  pipeline  companies. 

Sec.  303.  Section  2  of  the  Natiu:al  Gas  Act 
(13  U.S.C.  717a),  as  amended  by  section  203 
of  this  Act,  is  amended  further  by  inserting 
tmmediately  after  subsection  (11)  thereof, 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(12)  'Independent  producer'  means  a  per- 
s.-^n,  as  determined  by  the  Commission,  who 
is  engaged  in  the  production  of  nattiral  gas 
and  who  is  net  (l)  an  Interstate  pipeline 
company  or  (11)  affiliated  with  an  inter- 
state pipeline  company." 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  1  of  tlie  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
Ec-tion: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  a  gas 
distributing  company  for  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas  produced  by  an  independent 
producer  from  lands,  other  than  any  land  or 
substirface  area  within  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331 
(a) ) ,  and  sold  by  such  a  producer  directly  to 
a  high  priority  consumer  of  natural  gas,  pro- 
vided that  the  rates  applicable  to  the  use  of 
such  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  nat- 
ural gas  described  In  this  subsection  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  commis- 
sion. The  transportation  of  natural  gas  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by 
this  subsection  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
matter  primarily  of  local  concern  and  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  several  States.  A  cer- 


tification from  such  State  commission  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  that  such  State 
commis.s}on  has  regulatory  jurlsc'lctlon  over 
rates  and  service  of  such  person  and  facilities 
and  i ;  exercising  such  Jurisdiction  shall  con- 
stitute conclusive  evidence  of  such  regulatory 
power  or  Jurisdiction." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Nafarcl  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(c)),  as 
emended  by  section  204  of  this  Act,  is 
amrndcu  further  by  Insertir.g  therein  the 
IolU:wi.-'5  new  paiagraph: 

"(3t  Pursuant  to  the  substantive  nnd 
prrcednrcl  provisions  of  this  ssctlon  the 
Con:mia.-ion  may  in  its  discretion  lE.sue  a 
toitlficate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity uDon  filing  of  an  application  ty  a  natum: 
gas  ccmpr.uy  to  transport  natural  gas  pro- 
duced by  iiidepen^lent  producers  from  lauds, 
cthsr  than  any  laud  cr  r.ubourfacc  area  with- 
in the  QiUer  C  n'lnenta!  Shelf  as  defined  l:t 
.•-,-, Tics  2(a)  or  the  Outer  Ccntinei^tal  Sl-.elf 
Lpr.ds  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a)).  r.nd  sold  by 
such  producers  directly  to  e:<isting  hich 
priority  convurrters  cf  natural  gas  whose  c;n- 
rent  supply  cf  n-itural  gris  Is  curtailed  due  to 
nnturiil  gifj  company  curtailment  plans  on. 
file  with  the  Commission.  Provided,  how- 
cvi  r,  T;:at  In  i-jmlng  a  certificate  pur^uint 
to  thla  parR2r.J?h,  the  Commission  need  not 
re"iew  cr  approve  the  price  paid  by  a  h'ph 
priority  consumer  or  nr.ttiral  gas  directly  to 
pn  independent  producer." 

TITLE    IV 

S2:c.  401.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•■Emer;-,«-ncy  Energy  Supply  a:id  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  Amerdmeutj  cf 
1975." 

Skc.  402.  Tlte  purpose  of  this  Title  is  to 
continue  the  coujcrvatlon  of  natural  gas  and 
pe'iroleur.i  products  by  fostering  the  use  or 
coal  by  pov.er  plants  and  major  fuel  burning 
installations,  and  If  coal  cannot  be  utlllzeU, 
to  provide  authority  to  prohibit  tlie  u.sc  of 
natural  ges  when  petroleum  products  can  be 
substituted. 

Kec.  403.  Section  2  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environir.eutal  Coordination  Act  of  1071 
t-;  amended  by: 

(a)  Redesignating  .subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
a:;  .subsections  (f)   and  (k),  respectively; 

(b)  Amending  redesignated  subsection 
(g)(1)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  Authority  to  isaue  orders  or  rules 
under  sub.sectloc3  (a),  (b),  (d),  and  (e)  of 
this  E-ictlon  sliall  expire  at  midnight  June  30. 
1977.  Authority  to  issue  orders  under  sub- 
section (c)  shall  expire  at  midnight  June  30, 
1975.  Any  rule  or  order  issued  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (e)  may  take  effect  at  any 
time  before  January  1,  1979." 

(c)  Inserting  alter  subsection  (dj  tli© 
following  new  sub.~ectiou  (e) : 

'•^e)  (1)  The  Federal  Energy  AdininLst.ator 
may,  by  order,  prohibit  any  powerplant  or 
major  fuel  burning  installation  from  burn- 
ing natural  gas  if — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  determines  tiiat: 

"(I)  such  powerplant  or  installation  had 
on  June  30,  1975  (or  at  any  time  therealter) 
the  capabill'y  and  necessary  plant  eciuip- 
mcnt  to  btun  petroleimi  products, 

"(11)  an  order  under  subsection  (a)  may 
not  be  issued,  with  respect  to  s\ieh  power- 
plant  or  installation, 

"(Hi)  the  burning  of  petroleum  products 
by  such  powerplant  or  installation  In  lieu  of 
natural  gas  Ls  practicable, 

"(iv)  petroleum  products  will  be  availaUe 
during  the  period  the  order  is  in  efTect, 

"(v)  with  respect  to  powerplants,  the  pro- 
hibition under  this  subsection  will  not  im- 
pair the  reliability  of  service  In  the  area 
served  by  the  plant,  and 

"(B)   tlie   Admtaistrator  of   the  Environ-' 
mental  Protection  Agency  has  certified  that 
such  powerplant  or  Installation  will  be  able 
to  burn  the  petroleum  products  which  the 
Federal    Energy    Administrator    has    deter- 
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mined  under  subparagraph  (A)  (iv)  will  be 
available  to  It  and  will  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Including  applicable 
implementation  plans) . 

"(2)  An  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  take  effect  until  the  earliest  date  the 
Adniinistrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  lias  certified  that  the  power- 
plant  or  Installation  can  burn  petroleum 
products  and  can  comply  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (including  applicable  implementation 
plans) . 

"(3)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
may  specify  In  any  order  is.sued  under  this 
subsection  the  periods  of  time  during  which 
the  order  will  be  in  effect  and  the  quantity 
(or  rate  of  use)  of  natm-al  gas  that  may  be 
burned  by  a  powerplant  or  major  fuel  burn- 
ing Installation  during  such  periods,  includ- 
ing the  burning  of  natural  gas  by  a  power- 
plant  to  meet  peaking  load  requhements." 

Sec.  404.  Section  11(g)(2)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Enviroimiental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1975"  wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977." 

TTTLE   V 

Sec.  501.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Propane  Standby  Allocation  Act  of  1975." 

S*c.  503.  The  purpose  of  this  Title  is  to 
provide  standby  authority  for  the  President 
to  allocate  propane  during  peridds  of  actual 
or  threatened  severe  shortages  of  natural  gas. 

Sec.  503.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
following  terms  shall  have  the  following 
meanings: 

(a)  "Propane"  means  propane  derived 
from  natural  gas  streams  or  crude  oil,  and 
mixtures  containing  propane. 

(b)  "United  States"  means  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  604.  Upon  finding  that  shortages 
of  natural  gas  exist  or  are  Imminent  and 
upon  finding  that  such  sliortages  or  poten- 
tial shortages  constitute  a  threat  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety  or  welfare,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  issue  orders  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  provide,  consist- 
ent with  section  507  of  this  title,  for  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  priorities  of  use  and  for  sys- 
tematic allocation  and  pricing  of  propane  In 
order  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  to  lessen 
anticompetitive  effects  resulting  from  short- 
ages of  natural  gas. 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates 
any  order  or  regulation  under  this  title  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  viola- 
tion. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  any  order  or  regu- 
lation tmder  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,500  for 
each  violation. 

(c)  Any  person  or  agency  to  whom  the 
President  has  delegated  his  authority  pur- 
suant to  section  513  of  this  title  may  issue 
Buch  orders  and  notices  as  are  deemed  nec- 
essary to  Insure  compliance  with  any  order 
or  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  section  504 
of  this  title,  or  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
violations  of  any  such  orders  or  regulations. 

Sec.  506.  There  shall  be  available  as  a  de- 
fense to  any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  or  for  breach  of  contract  In  any 
Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of  delay 
or  faUttre  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  or 
exchange  any  product  covered  by  this  title 
that  such  delay  or  failure  was  caused  solely 
by  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  with  any  regulations  or  any  orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  which  shall 
apply  to  any  rule  or  regulation,  or  any  order 
having  the  applicability  and  effect  of  a  rule 
as    defined    In   section    651(4)   of   title    B, 
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United  States  Code,  and  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  the  functions  exercised  under  this 
title  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  5,  and  chapter  7 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  as  to 
the  requirements  of  sections  552,  553,  and 
555(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Notice  of  any  proposed  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  described  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  given  by  publication  of  such  pro- 
posed rule,  regulation,  or  order  Ln  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum  of  ten 
diys  following  such  publication  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  opportunity  to  comment:  except 
that  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  as 
to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity  to  com- 
ment may  be  waived  where  strict  compliance 
Is  found  to  cause  serious  harm  or  Injury  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  and 
such  finding  is  set  out  in  detail  In  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b),  if  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  described  in  subsection  (a)  Is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  Nation's 
economy  or  large  numbers  of  Individuals  or 
businesses,  an  opportunity  for  oral  presenta- 
tion of  views,  data,  and  arguments  shall  be 
afforded.  To  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
order,  but  In  all  cases  such  opportunity  shall 
be  afforded  no  later  than  forty-five  days 
after  the  issuance  of  any  such  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
any  oral  presentation. 

(d)  The  President  or  any  ofiBcer  or  agency 
atitliorized  to  issue  the  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  described  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for  the  making  of  such  adjustments, 
consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of  this 
title,  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  special 
hardship,  inequity,  or  unfair  distribution  of 
burdens  and  shall,  by  rvde,  establish  proce- 
dures which  are  available  to  any  person  for 
the  pttrpose  of  seeking  an  Interpretation, 
modification,  rescission  of,  exception  to,  or 
exemption  from  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders.  If  such  person  is  aggrieved  or  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  denial  of  a  request  for 
such  action  under  the  preceding  sentence,  he 
may  request  a  review  of  such  denial  by  the 
President  or  the  officer  or  agency  to  whom  he 
has  delegated  his  authority  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 513  of  this  title  and  may  obtain  judicial 
review  In  accordance  with  section  508  of  this 
title  when  such  denial  becomes  final.  The 
President  or  the  officer  or  agency  shall,  by 
rule,  establish  appropriate  procedures,  in- 
cluding a  hearing  where  deemed  advisable, 
for  considering  such  requests  for  action  un- 
der this  paragraph. 

Sec.  508.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  exclusive  original 
Jurisdiction  of  cases  or  controversies  arising 
under  this  title  or  under  regulations  or  or- 
ders Issued  thereunder,  notwithstanding  the 
amount  In  controversy;  except  that  nothing 
In  this  subsection  or  In  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section  affects  the  power  of  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear, 
and  determine  any  issue  by  way  of  defense 
(other  than  a  defense  based  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  title  or  the  validity  of 
action  taken  by  any  agency  under  this  title) 
raised  in  any  proceeding  before  such  court. 
If  in  any  such  proceeding  an  Issue  by  way  of 
defense  Is  raised  based  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  title  or  the  validity  of  actions 
under  this  title,  the  case  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  either  party  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  chapter  89  of  title 
20,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  exclusive  appellate  Jurisdiction  Is 
vested  In  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  a  court  which  Is  currently  In 


existence,  but  which  Is  Independently  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  The  cotirt,  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  shall  consist  of  three 
or  more  Judges  to  be  designated  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  from 
Judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts 
and  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  shall  designate  one 
of  such  Judges  as  chief  Judge  of  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
may,  from  time  to  time,  designate  additional 
Judges  for  such  coiu-t  and  revoke  previous 
designations.  The  chief  judge  may,  from 
time  to  time,  divide  the  court  Into  divisions 
of  three  or  more  members,  and  any  such 
division  may  render  Judgment  as  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (e)(2)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  not  have  power  to  Issue  any  Inter- 
locutory decree  staying  or  restraining  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  provision  ol  this  title, 
or  the  effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  thereunder.  In  all  other  re- 
jects, the  court  shall  have  the  powers  of 
a  circuit  court  of  appeals  with  respect  to  the 
Jurisdiction  conferred  on  it  by  this  title. 
The  court  shall  exercise  Its  powers  and  pre- 
scribe rules  governing  its  procedure  In  such 
manner  as  to  expedite  the  determination  of 
cases  over  which  It  has  jurisdiction  under 
this  title.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold 
sessions  at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and 
appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other  employees 
as  It  deems  necessary  or  prefer. 

(c)  Appeals  from  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  In  cases  and  controversies 
arising  under  regulations  or  orders  Lssued 
under  this  title  shall  be  taken  by  the  filing 
of  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  within  thirty 
days  of  the  entry  of  Judgment  by  the  dis- 
trict cotirt. 

(d)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
title  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  court  determines  that 
a  substantial  constitutional  issue  exists,  the 
court  shall  certify  such  issue  to  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon 
such  certification,  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  shall  determine  the  appro- 
priate manner  of  disposition  which  may  In- 
clude a  determination  that  the  entire  ac- 
tion be  sent  to  It  for  consideration  or  it 
may,  on  the  issues  certified,  give  binding 
Instructions  and  remand  the  action  to  the 
certifying   court   for    further   disposition. 

(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  no  reg- 
ulation of  any  agency  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  shall  be  enjoined  or  set 
aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  unless  a  final 
judgment  determines  that  the  Issuance  of 
such  regulation  was  in  excess  of  the  agency's 
authority,  was  arbitrary  or  capricious,  or  was 
otherwise  tmlawtul  under  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  706(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  no  order  of  such  agency 
shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  unless  a  final  Judgment  determines  that 
such  order  Is  in  excess  of  the  agency's  au- 
thority, or  is  based  upon  finding,  which  are 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(2)  A  district  court  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
may  enjoin  temporarily  or  permanently  the 
application  of  a  particular  regulation  or  order 
Issued  under  this  Title  to  a  person  who  is  a 
party  to  litigation  before  It.  Elxcept  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  no  Interlocutory  or 
permanent  Injunction  restraining  the  en- 
forcement, operation  or  execution  of  this 
Title,  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued  there- 
under, shall  be  granted  by  any  district  court 
of  the  United  St«tes  or  Judge  thereof.  Any 
such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  declare 
(1)  that  a  regulation  of  an  agency  exercising 
authority  under  this  Title  Is  In  excess  of  the 
agency's  authority.  Is  arbitrary  or  capricious, 
or  is  otherwise  unlawful  under  the  criteria 
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set  forth  In  section  706(2)  of  Title 
States  Code,  or  (11)   that  an  orde- 
agency  is  Invalid  upon  a 
the  order  Is  in  excess  of  the  agencyfe 
Ity,  or  Is  based  upon  findings  whlc  [i 
supported  by  substantial  evidence . 
fram   interlocutory   decisions   by 
court  of  the  United  States  under 
graph  may  be  taken  In  accordance 
provisions  of  section  1292  of  Title 
States  Code;  except  that  referenci 
section   to   the   courts   of   appeals 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Temporary 
Court  of  Appeals. 

(f)  The  effectiveness  of  a  final 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court 
enjoining  or  setting   aside   in   wh 
part  any  provision  of  this  Title,  or 
latlon  or  order  issued  thereunder 
postponed  until  the  expiration  of 
filing  a  writ  of  certiorari  with  the 
Court  under  subsection  (g).  If  sue! 
Is  filed,  the  effectiveness  of  such 
shall   be  postponed   until   an   ordt 
Supreme  Court   denying  such   pet 
comes  final,  or  until  other  final  d 
of  the  action  by  the  Supreme  Cou|t, 

(g)  Within  thirty  days  after  en 
Judgment  or  order  by  the  Tempcrn 
gency   Court   of   Appeals,    a   petiti 
writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  tlip 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Judgment  or  order  shall  be  subj 
view  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
ner  as  a  Judgment  of  a  United  Sta  t 
of  appeals  as  provided  In  section  1 
28,    United    States    Code.    The    T 
Emergency  Court  of   Appeals,  and 
preme  Court  upon  review  of  judg 
orders  of  the  Temporary  Emereency 
Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  j 
determine  the  constitutional  valldl 
provision  of  this  Title  or  of  any  reg 
order  Issued  under  this  Title.  Excepjt 
vlded  In  this  section,  no  court 
State,  shall   have   jurisdiction  or 
consider  the  constitutional   valldlt  r 
provision  of  this  Title  or  of  any 
latlon  or  order,  or  to  stay,  restrain, 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
of  this  Title  authorizing  the  tssuanc^ 
regulations  or  orders,  or  any  provisl 
such  regulation  or  order,  or  to 
Join  the  enforcement  of  any  such 

Sec.  509.  Whenever  it  appears  to 
son  or  agency  authorized  by  the 
pursuant  to  section  513  of  this 
anf  Individual  or  organization  has 
Is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
or  practices  constituting  a  violat 
order  or  regulation  under  this 
person  or  agency  may  reque.<-t  the 
General  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
ate  district  court  of  the  United 
join    such   acts   or   practices,    and 
proper  showing,  a  temporary  restra 
der  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent 
tlon   shall   be   granted   without 
such   court   may  also   issue 
Junctions  commanding  any  person 
ply  with  any  such  order  or 
addition  to  such  Injunctive  relief 
may    also   order   restitution    of 
ceived   In   violation   of   any   such 
regulation. 

Sec.  510.  (a)  An  agency  or  persor 
ing  authority  pursuant  to  section 
Title  shall  have  authority,  for  any 
related  to  this  Title,  to  sign  and 
poenas  for  the  attendance  and  test 
witnesses   and    the   production    of 
books,  papers,  and  other  document 
administer  oaths. 

(b)  Upon  presenting  appropriate 
tials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
erator,  or  agency  in  charge,  any 
person  exercising  authority  pursuadt 
tion  513  of  this  Title  may  enter,  a' 
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5,  United     able  times,  any  business  premise  or  facility 

or  such     and  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  ifi  a 

Ion  that     reasonable   manner,   any   much   premise   or 

author-     facility,  inventory  and  sample  any  stock  of 

are  not     energy  resoiirces  therein,  and  examine  and 

Appeals     copy  books,  records,  papers,  or  other  docu- 

distrlct     ments,   in   order   to   obtain   information   as 

is  para-     necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  proper  ex- 

wlth  the     erclse  of  functions  under  this  Title  and  to 

,  United      verify  the  accuracy  of  any  such  Information. 

In  such  (c)   Witnesses  summoned  under  the  provi- 

shall   be     sions  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same 

ergcncy     fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  witnes.'ses  In 

the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of 

refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  served  upon  any 

person  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

the  agency  or  person  authorizing  sxich  sub- 

po?na   may   request    the    Attorney    General 

to  seek  the  aid  of  the  district  court  of  the 

United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 

person  1-  found  to  compel  such  person,  after 

notice,  to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to 

' jpjpear  and  produce  documents  belore  the 

agency  or  person. 

Sec.  511.  Any  pcrEon  suffering  legal  wrong 
because  of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out 
of  this  title,  or  any  order  or  regulation  Is- 
sued pursuant  thereto,  may  bring  an  action 
In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, for  appropriate  relief.  Including  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment,  writ  of 
injunction  (.subject  to  the  limitations  In 
section  508  of  this  title) ,  and 'or  damages. 

Sec.  512.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C. 
761)  is  amended  In  subsection  (b)  by  adding 
the  word  "and"  after  the  semicolon  in  para- 
graph 10;  by  deleting  paragrajjh  11;  and  by 
redesignating  paragraph  12  as  paragraph  11. 
.Sec.  513.  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  title 
to  such  offices,  departments,  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Sec.  514  (a)  No  law,  rule,  regulation,  order 
or  ordinance  of  any  State  or  municipality 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  or  which  may  become  effective  there- 
after, shall  be  superseded  by  any  provision  of 
this  title  cr  any  rule,  regulation  or  order 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  except  Insofar 
as  such  law,  rule,  regulation,  order  or  ordi- 
nance Is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  or  any  rule,  regulation  or  order 
issued  thereunder. 

TITXE   VI 

Sec.  601.  Termination  of  this  Act  or  the 
authorities  granted  under  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  action  or  pending  proceedings, 
civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  determined  on 
such  date,  nor  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  such  date. 

Sec.  602.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to 
any  person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  persons  or 
circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which 
it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Section -by-Section  Analysis:  Natural  Gas 
Emergency  Standby  Act  of  1975 
TrrLE  r 
Section  101.  Sets  forth  Congressional  find- 
ings and  purposes  applicable  to  whole  Act. 

Section  102.  Sets  expiration  date  for  whole 
Act  of  June  30,  1977. 

TFTLE  n 

Section  201.  Names  Title  as  the  "Interstate 
Pipeline  Emergency  Natural  Gas  Purchases 
Act  of  1975." 

Section  202.  States  the  purpoee  of  Title  to 
grant  the  Federal  Power  Commission  author- 
ity to  allow  interstate  pipeline  companies 
with  insufficient  natural  gas  for  their  high 
priority  consumers  to  acquire  natural  gas 
from  intrastate  sources  and  other  interstate 
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plpeline  companies  on  an  emerf»ency  basis 
free  from  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act. 

Section  203.  Definitions. 

Section  204.  Amends  section  7(c)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  permit  the  PPC  to  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  the  tran.'jportation,  sale,  transfer  or  ex- 
change of  natural  gas  In  connection  with 
emergency  acquisitions  of  natural  gas  by 
interstate  pipelines.  Exemptions  could  be 
granted  for  transactions  between  a  producer, 
'nterstate  pipeline  company,  intrastate  pipe- 
line company  or  gas  distributing  company, 
to  or  with  an  interstate  pipeline  company 
v.Mch  does  not  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 
natural  gas  to  fulfill  the  requhements  of  its 
high  priority  consumers  of  natural  gas,  and 
which  Is  curtailing  deliveries  pursuant  to  a 
curtr.ilment  plan  on  file  with  the  FPC.  Ex- 
emptions could  not  exceed  180  days  in  dura- 
tion. 

TITLE  m 

Section  301.  Names  Title  as  the  "Curtailed 
Consumers  Emergency  Natural  Gas  Pur- 
chases Act  of  1975." 

Section  302.  States  the  purpose  of  Title 
to  allow  curtailed  high  priority  consumers  of 
natural  gas  to  purchase  natural  gas  from  the 
intrastate  market  by  enabling  them  to  ar- 
range for  the  transportation  of  such  gas  by 
regulated  interstate  pipeline  companies. 

Section  303.  Definitions. 

Section  304.  Subsection  (a)  amends  section 
1  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  make  clear  that 
FPC  Jurisdiction  shall  not  extend  to  trans- 
portation by  gas  distributing  companies  of 
natural  gas  purchased  under  this  Title  by 
curtailed  high  priority  consumers.  Subsection 
(b)  amends  subsection  7(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  by  providing  explicit  authority  to 
the  FPC  to  issue  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
veiiience  and  necessity  to  transport  natural 
gas'  purchased  under  this  Title,  without  the 
need  to  review  and  approve  the  price  paid  by 
a  high  priority  consumer  directly  to  the 
seller. 

TITLE     IV 

Section  401.  Names  Title  as  "Emergency 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  Amendments  of  1975." 

Section  402.  States  the  purpose  of  Title 
to  continue  the  conservation  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  products  by  fostering  the  use 
of  coal  by  powerplants  and  major  fuel  burn- 
ing in.stallatlons,  and  If  coal  cannot  be  uti- 
lized, to  provide  authority  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  natural  gas  when  petroleum  products 
can  be  substituted. 

Section  403.  Amends  section  2  of  the  En- 
ergy Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1974  ("ESECA")  to  extend 
FEA's  recently  expired  authority  to  require 
conversion  to  coal  by  gas  and  oil  burning 
powerplants  and  major  fuel  burning  instal- 
lations, and  to  add  a  new  authority  to  re- 
quire conversion  from  gas  to  oil  where  coal 
conversion  Is  not  feasible  and  certain  other 
requirements  are  met,  including  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  the  particular 
powerplant  or  installation  will  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  while  burning 
oil.  Certain  technical  amendments  of  a  con- 
forming nature  are  also  made  to  section  2 
of  ESECA. 

Section  404.  Amends  section  11(g)(2)  of 
ESECA  by  extending  the  expiration  of  Sec- 
tion 11  from  June  30,  1975  to  June  30, 
1977. 

TITLE    V 

Section  501.  Names  Title  as  the  "Propane 
Standby  Allocation  Act  of  1975." 

Section  502.  States  the  purpose  of  Title 
to  provide  standby  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  propane  during  periods  of 
actual  or  threatened  severe  shortages  of  nat- 
ural gas. 
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Section  503.  Definitions. 

Section  504.  Provides  standby  authority  to 
the  President  to  issue  such  orders  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  appropriate  in  order  to 
provide  for  systematic  allocation  and  pric- 
ing of  propane.  Prior  findings  are  required 
that  shortages  of  natural  gas  exist  or  are 
imminent  and  that  such  shortages  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  public  health,  safety  or  wel- 
fare. 

Section  505.  Sets  forth  criminal  and  civil 
sanctions  for  violation  of  regulations  and 
orders  made  pursuant  to  the  Title,  as  well 
as  authority  to  issue  orders  to  insure  com- 
pliance and  to  afford  restitution  to  injured 
parties. 

Section  503.  Provides  a  defense  under  an- 
titrust or  contract  law  for  failures  or  delays 
In  providing,  selling  or  offering  for  sale  pro- 
pane If  such  failures  or  delays  result  from 
compliance  with  the  Title. 

Section  507.  Prescribes  administrative  pro- 
cedures including  the  manner  by  which  rule- 
makings are  to  be  initiated.  Also,  sets  forth 
the  requirement  for  administrative  proce- 
dures by  which  any  Inequities  or  hardships 
arising  from  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  prevented. 

Section  508.  Provides  for  judicial  review  by 
the  federal  coTirts,  includlrig  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  the  provisions  of  the  Title  and  any 
rules,  regulations  or  orders  issued  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Title. 

Section  509.  Provides  injunctive  and  other 
remedies  for  insuring  compliance  with  the 
Title. 

Section  510.  Specifies  subpoena  power  and 
the  authority  to  inspect  premises,  inventories, 
documents  and  other  items  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Title.  It  also  provides  for 
paying  witnesses'  fees  and  mileages  and  for 
compelling  attendance  of  witnesses. 

Section  511.  Establishes  a  private  right  of 
action  based  on  any  legal  wrong  suffered  be- 
cause of  acts  or  practices  arising  out  of  the 
Title. 

Section  512.  Amends  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  to  clarify  that 
any  regulated  pricing  of  propane  may  reflect 
factors  other  than  the  cost  attributed  to  its 
production. 

Section  513.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
delegate  powers  granted  by  Title  to  other 
offices,  departments  and  agencies  cf  the 
United  States. 

Section  514.  Provides  or  the  relationship 
of  this  Title  to  state  and  municipal  laws, 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  or  ordinances. 

TITLE  VI 

Section  601.  Provides  that  the  termination 
of  the  Act  or  of  the  authorities  granted  under 
the  Act  does  not  affect  any  action  or  pending 
proceedings  not  finally  determined  on  such 
date,  nor  any  action  or  proceedings  based 
upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  such  date. 

Section  602.  Preserves  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  its  continuing  ap- 
plication If  any  particular  provision  or  ap- 
plication is  held  invalid. 

Federal  Energy  Administhaiton. 
Washington,  DC,  September  10, 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefblleb, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Becatise  legislative 
action  on  natural  gas  wellhead  price  regu- 
lation has  been  far  too  long  deferred,  the 
Nation  now  faces  mounting  shortages  of  nat- 
ural gas.  These  shortages  substantially  In- 
crease our  dependence  upon  foreign  oil  and 
could  Jeopardize  our  continued  economic 
recovery  and  futvu'e  economic  vitality. 

While  demand  tor  natiiraa  gas  has  been 
Increewing,  production  peaked  in  1973  and 
declined  by  about  six  percent  in  1974  (the 


equivalent  of  over  230  million  barrels  of  oil) . 
In  1970.  Interstate  pipelines  began  curtail- 
ments of  Interreputible  cwstomers,  reflecting 
shortages  of  less  than  one  percent  of  con- 
sumption (0.1  trillion  cubic  feet) .  Lost  j«w 
curtailments  increased  to  2.0  trillion  cubic 
feet  (Tcf),  or  ten  percent  of  consumption. 
For  1975  they  are  estimated  to  increase  to 
2.9  Tcf,  or  about  15  percent  of  consumption. 

The  shortage  Is  the  most  severe  during  the 
winter  months;  this  winter's  curtailments  are 
estimated  to  be  30  percent  more  acute  than 
those  of  last  winter,  and  could  be  45  percent 
worse  if  the  weather  is  severe.  Since  natural 
gas  li  an  essential  fuel  for  a  large  sector  of 
our  industry  and  sup-plies  almost  half  of  the 
Nation's  nor.  transportation  energy  use, 
siiortages  of  this  vital  fuel  pose  a  serious 
threat  of  significant  unemployment,  eco- 
nom^ic  disruptions  and  personal   hardships. 

The  gravity  of  the  natural  gas  situation 
clearly  requires  the  most  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  The  single  most  im- 
portant legislative  initiative  required  to 
alleviate  the  growing  problem  is  deregulation 
of  the  wellhead  price  of  new  natural  gas. 
Until  this  critical  i-ssue  is  forthrightly  ad- 
dressed, the  Nation  will  face  an  unending 
succession  of  future  winters  with  every 
mounting  shortages. 

Deregulation  is  essential  to  help  assure 
that  the  trend  towards  ever  increasing  cur- 
tailments is  reversed.  Even  with  Immediate 
deregulation,  however,  the  shortfall  has  be- 
come so  acute  that  the  Nation  faces  the  cer- 
tainty of  serious  curtailment  for  the  next 
two  winters.  The  gravity  of  the  immediate 
situation  requires  prompt  steps  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  shortages  during  this  winter. 
Accordingly,  I  am  transmitting  herewith  the 
Natviral  Gas  Emergency  Standby  Act  of  1975. 
This  legislation,  to  remain  in  effect  until 
June  30.  1977,  would: 

Provide  express  authority  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  p>ermit  interstate  pipe- 
lUies  whose  high  priority  consumers  are  ex- 
periencing curtailments  to  purchase  gas  at 
market  prices  from  intrastate  sources  or 
from  other  interstate  pipelines  on  an  emer- 
gency 180  day  basis. 

Explicitly  allow  high  priority  consumers  of 
xiatural  gas  experiencing  curtailments  to 
piu-chase  gas  from  intrastate  sources  at  mar- 
ket prices  and  to  arrange  for  Its  transporta- 
tion through  interstate  pipeline  systems. 

Extend  the  recently  expired  authority  to 
require  electric  utility  and  Industrial  boiler 
conversions  from  natural  gas  or  oil  to  coal, 
and  provide  additional  standby  authority  to 
require  conversion  from  gas  to  oil  where 
coal  conversion  Is  not  practicable. 

Provide  authority  to  allocate  and  establish 
reasonable  prices  for  propane  in  order  to  as- 
sure an  equitable  dlstrlbtuion  of  propane 
among  historical  users  and  consumers  ex- 
periencing natural  gas  curtailments. 

Because  certain  areas  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  Mid-Atlantic  and  Midwestern 
States,  face  especially  serious  potential 
shortages,  I  urge  prompt  Congressional  ac- 
tion to  enact  this  legislation.  Without  such 
action,  we  will  :ack  the  ability  to  respond 
to  these  serious  situations  in  the  timely  and 
effective  fashion  that  their  gravity  warrants. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that   enactment    of    this    proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  G.  Zarb. 

Administrator. 


when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
RIBI(X)FF  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized  on 
tomorrow  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ROUTINE     MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  tomon'ow,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  S. 
1517  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  tlie 
conclusion  of  routine  moiTiing  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  resiune  considera- 
tion of  S.  1517.  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  1976-77. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  AJ^.  TOMORROW 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent,   I   ask    unanimous    consent    that 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Ribicoff  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  oi  routine  morning 
business,  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak  not 
in  excess  of  5  minutes  each  during  that 
period. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senttte  will  resume 
consideration  of  tlie  tJieii  unfinished 
business,  S.  1517.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  tlie  administration 
of  foreign  affairs;  international  orga- 
nizations, conferences,  and  commis- 
sions; information  and  cultural  ex- 
change; and  for  other  purposes.  Roll- 
call  votes  are  expected  oa  amendments 
thereto  and  on  final  passage. 

Rollcall  votes  may  occur  on  other 
measures  tomorrow. 

Conference  reports,  being  privileged 
matters,  may  be  called  up  at  any  time, 
and  rollcall  votes  may  occur  thereon. 
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ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL     10:10     A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  previoi^s 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad  jo 
until   10:30   a.m.   tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
5:36  p.m.  the  Senate  adjour: 
tomorrow,  September  11.  1975 
a.m. 


and  at 

until 

*t  10:30 


ni  id 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nonunations  receivep  by  the 
Senate  September  10, 1975: 


INDEPENDENT  PRE-SS-TEL:  :GRAM 
SUPPORTS  VETO  OVERRIDE  OF 
EDUCATION  APPROPRIATK  )NS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi^ENTAfc-IVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  19, 


Be 
Hoes 
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Mr.    ANDERSON   of    California 
Speaker,   in   an  editorial   publij  tied 
Sunday,  September  7,  the  Lon^ 
Independent  Press -Telegram  ec 
points  I  have  been  making  for 
In  regards  to  H.R.  5901,  educatior 
prlations. 

The  Press-Telegram  destroys 
that  the  bill  i.<^  inflationary,  poin 
that  the  funding  levels  merely 
current  levels  of  spending. 

Second,  the  editorial  notes 
impact  on  local  school  districts 
painful,  with  budgets  already  set 
upcoming  year.  State  and  local 
would  have  to  make  up  the  $1.E 
cut  proposed  by  President  Ford 

Third,   the  Press-Telegram 
concern    that   many   of   the 
which  President  Ford  criticized 
much"  in  his  veto  message  are 
valuable.  For  example,  included 
category  of  "inflationary"  are 
of  the  handicapped  and  library 
programs.  Need  I  comment  fui- 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
Record. 

Override  Ford's  Veto 

President    Ford's    veto    of    the    ee 
money    bUl — H.R.    5901 — comes    up 
override  vote  In  the  House  of 
Tuesday.  If  that  succeeds,  the 
then  vote  on  It. 

Congress  should  vote  to  overturn 

The  bill  provides  .$7.5  billion  in  t 
more  than  100  separate  education 
for  state  and  local  agencies.  That 
no  expansion  in  federal  financing  fo: 
tion.   Given  the  increases   In  Inflation 
sum  falls  far  short  of  providing  the 
aid  needed. 

The  Long  Beach   Unified   School 
stands  to  lose  (1.1  million  in  federal 
the  veto  is  sustained  and  If  no 
appropriations  bill  is  approved  by 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

That  loss  would  be  a  particularly 
one  for  the  Long  Beach  district,  wllich 
seen  Its  reserve  funds  dwindle  to  b«  low 
danger  point.  If  the  entire  $1.1  mJ  llion 
federal  funds  were  lost,  the  dlstrlc ; 
have  a  (3.6-mUUon  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year. 


move, 

order, 

rnment 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

P'EDERAL  Power  Commission 
Richard  L.  Dunham,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  June  22,   1980,   vice 
John  N.  Nassika.s,'  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  10, 1975: 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabimty 
Michael  H.  Moskow,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 


September  10,  1975 

Director  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
StabUity. 

Departmlkt  op  HotrsiNG  and  Urban 
Development 

John  B.  Rhlnelander,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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President  Ford  vetoed  the  bill  because  It 
w.^s  SI. 5  billion  higher  than  his  15-month 
budget  request  for  edticatlon,  and  also  be- 
cause the  bill  does  not  respect  his  desire  to 
cut  federal  school  aid  drastically  in  certain 
areas:  Impact  aid  for  communities  with  fed- 
eral operations  or  federal  housing  projects 
that  add  to  school  population  while  reducing 
tho  local  property  tax  base;  emergency  school 
aid  for  or.mmunitles  undergoing  school  de- 
segregation: library  resources;  and  aid  for 
educating  the  handicapped. 

These  programs  are  worthy,  as  the  Presl- 
de!»t  would  no  doubt  agree,  but  Ford  is  con- 
cerned that  full  financing  for  them  would 
have  an  inflationary  impact. 

The  concern  Is  a  legitimate  cne.  It  is  least 
persuasive,  however,  in  the  case  of  impact 
rid,  which  would  represent  by  far  the  largest 
loss  to  Long  Reach.  That  aid  is  designed 
simply  to  provide  partial  compensation  to 
school  districts  for  the  loss  of  property  tax 
funds  that  results  from  tax  exemptions  for 
federal  Installations  and  federal  housing. 

On  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance. 
Long  Besch  has  about  53,200  pupils  whose 
parents  are  employed  by  local  industries  and 
busine.sses  that  pay  property  taxes  and  who 
live  In  residences  that  are  taxed.  Another 
5,400  pupils  have  parents  who  are  employed 
in  tax-exempt  federal  activities  or  live  m  tax- 
exempt  federal  housing. 

The  cost  of  educatmg  the  children  In  the 
second  group  is  roughly  S6.5  million  a  year. 
State  aid  can  be  expected  to  provide  $700,- 
000.  If  the  President's  veto  is  overridden,  the 
Impact  aid  available  will  probably  be  $1,015,- 
000.  That  still  leaves  the  heaviest  burden  for 
educating  these  children  on  local  taxpayers. 

Any  cut  in  federal  aid  would  add  to  the 
local  taxpayers'  burden. 

Across  the  nation,  other  communities  are 
in  similar  predicaments.  For  that  reason,  a 
veto  override  is  a  strong  possibility. 

It  should  be  achieved.  If  it  is  not.  Con- 
gress should  move  swiftly  to  put  together  an 
education  appropriations  bill  that  can  win 
the  President's  approval  and  restore  as  much 
money  as  possible  to  the  nation's  hard- 
pressed  school  systems. 

Education  is  as  important  a  national 
priority  as  any  that  America  has.  That 
priority  should  be  reflected  in  congressional 
voting  on  appropriations. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  DELAYS 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  EQUAL  OP- 
PORTUNITY ACT 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  cit- 
izens have  a  right  to  have  their  credit  ap- 


plications evaluated  on  their  credit- 
worthiness rather  than  being  rejected 
•simply  because  they  are  women.  Yet, 
such  discrimination  has  and  does  exist. 

On  October  28,  1974  the  much  heralded 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  was  passed 
to  end  the  practice  by  creditors  of  dis- 
criminating against  women  on  the  basis 
of  their  sex  or  marital  status. 

This  legislation  is  scheduled  to  go  in- 
to effect  October  28,  1975.  The  year  d^Iay 
was  for  two  purposes;  to  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  prepare  regula- 
tions to  facilitate  implementation  of  the 
law,  and  to  allow  creditors  time  to  study 
the  law  and  the  regulations  and  adopt 
new  procedures  so  that  their  bu-siness 
conduct  would  conform  to  the  law  and 
the  regulations.  Yet,  11  months  later  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  yet  to  even  finalize 
its  regiilations. 

To  extricate  itself  from  it5  own  un- 
necessary delay,  the  Board  in  its  pro- 
posed regulations  issued  September  5, 
1975  allowed  important  parts  of  the  reg- 
ulations to  not  take  effect  on  October 
28,  1975. 

The  Board  has  interpreted  the  regula- 
tion section  of  the  law  to  permit  it  to 
disregard  the  express  October  28,  1975 
effective  date  and  to  delay  implementa- 
tion of  important  regulations  requiring 
nondiscrimination  by  creditors. 

The  delays  vary  from  3  months  to  as 
much  as  12  months.  Even  some  of  the 
regulations  that  will  go  into  effect  Octo- 
ber 28,  1975  will  have  no  application 
until  the  deferred  regulations  take  effect. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  or 
not  creditors  need  the  delays.  The  merit 
of  the  need  for  delays  can  be  properly 
addressed  through  congressional  hear- 
ings and  amendment  of  the  lav,'. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
Board  has  the  authority  to  break  the  law 
by  delaying  the  effective  date  of  this 
legislation?  The  answer  is  an  emphatic 
No. 

The  regulation  section  of  the  law  is 
not  ambiguous.  It  states  in  part : 

Such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  later  than  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Congress  required  that  the  regulations 
be  prescribed  no  later  than  October  28, 
1975  so  that  the  regulation  could  per- 
mit implementation  of  the  law  on  its  ef- 
fective date. 

There  would  have  been  no  purpose  in 
requiring  that  the  regulations  be  pre- 
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scribed  by  October  28,  1975  If  it  meant 
merely  that  the  regxilations  be  literally 
in  written  form  by  then,  but  not  go  into 
effect  on  that  date.  Congress  does  not 
legislate  a  nullity.  The  Board's  interpre- 
tation of  this  clear  expression  of  con- 
gressional intent  flouts  the  plain  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  above  quoted  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  action 
will  please  the  creditors  who  pressured 
the  Board  to  grant  the  delays.  It  has  also 
.set  a  bad  and  ironic  precedent. 

The  very  agency  that  has  the  duty  to 
write  the  regulations  to  enforce  this  leg- 
i.-;lation  is  now  the  first  to  break  the 
law  and  does  so  through  the  devious 
method  of  circumventing  tlie  express 
effective  date  of  the  law. 

Such  usurpation  of  congressional  au- 
thority is  a  grave  constitutional  matter, 
ir  allowed  to  stand,  the  Board's  action 
means  that  the  Board  can  completely 
ignore  congressional  intent  as  to  tlie  ef- 
fective date  of  not  only  this  legislation, 
but  aU  legislation  for  which  it  has  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations. 

Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  Congress  shall  legislate, 
not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides 
that  those  who  write  our  laws  shall  be 
our  elected  representatives,  not  the  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Ending  sex  discrimination  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  This  law  should  not 
be  delayed  from  going  into  effect  one 
day.  let  alone  1  year.  Consequently,  I  am 
now  considering  court  action  against  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  force  the 
Board  to  obey  the  law.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  that  such  action  will  not  be  neces- 
sary and  I  urge  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  reconsider  its  decision  to  de- 
lay implementation  of  the  law. 


ROMANIA  SPIED  ON  NORTH  SEA  OIL 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF   GEORGIA 
I.S'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  very  large  Romanian 
spy  ring  operating  in  Europe  was  re- 
vealed. By  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion it  sought,  it  is  obvious  tliat  it  was 
being  collected  for  one  purpose — to  aid 
the  Soviet  intelligence  services.  While 
it  is  true  that  Romanian  foreign  policy 
sometimes  differs  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
coordination  and  cooperation  among 
Communist  intelligence  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  tightly  directed  and  coordinated 
by  the  K.G.B.  in  Moscow.  Ironically, 
President  Ford  was  dancing  in  the 
streets  wtih  Romanian  President  Ceaus- 
escu  a  few  weeks  ago,  other  Romanians 
were  doing  less  friendly  things  in  West- 
ern Euiope.  The  article  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of  September  1,  1975, 
follows: 

(From  the  DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept.   1,   19751 

Rumania  'Spied  on  N.  Sea  Oil" 

(By  John  Miller) 

Sei'urity  officials  In  Western  Europe  have 
smashed   a   major  Rumanian   spy   network 
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seeking  out  a  wide  variety  of  Industrial 
secrets,  including  North  Sea  oil  technology. 

The  ring  was  broken  up  after  Virgil  Tlp(^- 
iiut,  37,  a  third  secretary  at  the  Rumanian 
Embassy  in  Oslo,  defected  in  Jime  with  a 
list  of  40  Rumanian  diplomats,  scientists  and 
students  said  to  be  involved. 

Tipanut  is  reported  to  be  in  London  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  helping  British 
security  officers  complete  their  inquiries  into 
Rumanian  industrial  espionage  in  this 
country. 

The  Foreign  Office  said  yesterday  that  it 
had  no  information  on  Tipanut's  where- 
abouts. Nor  was  it  able  to  confirm  reports 
that  .sophisticated  British  oil  and  gas  tech- 
nology had  been  a  target  of   the  network. 

However,  it  can  be  assumed  that  Whitehall 
would  be  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  reports  because  of  Britain's 
present  efforts  to  improve  relations  with  the 
Rumanian  regime. 

Mr.s.  Thatcher,  t'le  Conservative  leader, 
flew  to  Rumania  yesterday  for  talks  and  on 
Sept.  16  Mr.  Wilson  will  go  to  Rumania  to 
-siyu  an  jigreemenr  on  economic  co-operation, 

NORWAY    may  protest 

The  Norwegian  authorities  are  showing 
no  such  sensitivity  over  the  spy  ring's  ac- 
tivities and  are  considering  protesting  to 
the  Rumanian  Foreign  Mmistry. 

Tipanut's  defection  led  to  the  arrest  of  a 
Rumanian  student  of  mathematics  at  Nor- 
way's Technical  University.  Two  diplomats 
said  by  Tipanut  to  be  engaged  in  recruiting 
Norwegians  for  industrial  espionage  left  Oslo 
as  inquiries  got  imder  way. 

The  network  was  said  to  have  operated 
in  Britain,  West  Germany,  France,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Denmark. 

But  reports  from  Norway  and  France  said 
the  Rumanian  agents  also  sought  secrets  of 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde  project,  Nato 
radar  guidance  systems.  West  German  nu- 
clear power  projects,  and  laser  technology. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  A  NUTRITIONALLY 
ADEQUATE    DIET 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr,  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  would  explicitly  establish  as  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  the  right 
of  all  persons,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
to  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  The 
same  resolution  is  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  the  Honorable  Mark  O. 
Hatfield. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  long  sought  to  ame- 
liorate the  plight  of  persons  who  suffer 
from  hunger.  Yet,  despite  our  Nation's 
noble  intentions  and  positive  efforts, 
hunger  remains  a  grim  reality,  casting 
its  shadow  over  countless  millions 
throughout  the  world.  To  allow  this  sit- 
uation to  endure  violates  the  tenets  of 
human  decency  and  jeopardizes  the  se- 
curity of  an  international  order  which 
grows  more  interdependent  by  the  day. 

Our  Government  posse.sses  the  capac- 
ity, in  conjunction  with  other  nations 
and  international  institutions,  to  create 
policies  which  might  concretely  help 
combat  both  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  dimensions  of  the  world  himger 
crisis.  Such  policies  will  emerge,  however, 
only  if  we  are  willing  to  di.scard  many 
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of  the  Ideas  that  have  influenced  our 
decisionmaking  over  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. 

Increasingly,  our  post-Vietnam  policj 
debates  must  take  their  bearings  from 
the  imperatives  of  international  human- 
itarianism.  We  must  turn  away  from  pol- 
icies which  have  been  distorted  by  ar 
oveneliance  on  militaix'strategic  con- 
siderations and  embrace  instead  policy 
options  which  have  as  their  cornerstone 
the  primacy  of  peoples'  economic  and 
social  needs. 

Significant  progress  in  this  direction 
lias  been  made.  In  1973.  the  Congres.s 
amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  by 
establishing  the  "new  directions"  strat- 
egy, a  strategy  which  sought  to  focus  our 
Nation's  aid  efforts  on  the  poorest  per- 
sons of  tlie  poor  nations;  at  the  World 
Food  Conference  last  fall.  Secretary  Kis- 
singer stated  our  Nation's  intent  to  help 
insure  "that  within  a  decade  no  child 
will  go  to  bed  hxmgry,  that  no  family  will 
fear  for  its  next  day's  bread,  and  that  no 
human  being's  future  and  capacities  will 
be  stunted  by  malnutrition";  earlier  this 
year,  the  Ford  administration  announced 
that  its  1976  food-for-peace  shipments 
would  exceed  6  million  tons. 

Tliese  are  impoi-tant  steps.  But,  a  long 
road  lies  ahead.  Two  measui'es  currently 
before  the  Congress  would,  if  enacted, 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  maintain  the 
momentum  of  policy  reorientation  these 
steps  have  set  in  motion.  The  first,  the 
School  Liuich  Act  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  Amendments  of  1975,  would  bring 
to  an  ever-widening  number  of  school- 
aged  children  the  opportunity  to  receive 
nutritionally  sound  meals  during  the 
schoolday.  The  second,  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act 
of  1975,  would  strengthen  the  new  direc- 
tions policy  of  the  1973  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  reform  and  extend  tlus  policy 
to  our  food-for-peace  piogram.  Reported 
out  of  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  before  the  August  recess,  the 
act  breaks  new  ground  in  the  following 
areas:  It  separates  economic  and  mili- 
tary/stmtegic  assistance  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Marshall  plan,  it  en- 
courages tlie  utilization  of  America's 
agriculturally  oriented  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  bringing  the  fruits  of  agricul- 
tural research  to  the  small  farmers  of 
food-poor  nations,  and  it  creates  a  spe- 
cial funding  souixe  for  victims  of  mar.- 
made  and  natural  disasters. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  these  bills. 
It  seeks  to  reaCBrm  Congress  commit- 
ment to  policies  which  enhance  the 
dignity  and  well-being  of  all  people,  to 
policies  wllich  will  help  free  all  persons 
from  the  specter  of  stai-vation  and  mal- 
nuti'ition.  If  you  are  interested  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution,  please  contact 
my  oflBce. 

The  resolution  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  393 

Whereas  an  estimated  460  million  person.*, 
almost  half  of  them  young  children,  suffer 
from  acute  malnutrition  because  they  lack 
even  the  calories  to  sustain  normal  human 
life:  and 

Whereas  those  who  get  enough  calories  but 
are  seriously  deficient  of  proteins  or  other 
essential  nutrients  may  Include  half  of  the 
human  race;  and 

Whereas  the  President,  through  his  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  proclaimed  at  the 
Conference  a  bold  objective  for 
In  collaboration  with  other  natldns 
within  a  decade  no  child  will  go  tc 
gry  that  no  famUy  will  fear  for  Its 
bread,   and   that  no   human   bein^ 
and  capacities  will  be  stunted  by 
tion":  and 

Whereas  all  the  governments  at 
Food  Conference  adopted  this  objefct 

Whereas    In    our    Interdepeiide 
hxinger    anywhere    represents    a 
peace  everywhere,   now  and  in   t 
and 

Whereas  the  comlne  bicentpuuh  1  provides 
a  timely  occasion  to  honor  thl:  nation's 
launding  ideals  of  'iiberty  and  ]  ustice  for 
all,"  as  well  as  our  tradition  ol  agisting 
those  In  need,  by  taking  a  clear  sta  Qd  on  the 
critical  issue  of  hunger:  Now,  ther(  fore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  tjie  (House 
of  Representatives)   (Senate)  that 

( 1 )  every    person    in    this 
throughout  the  world  has  the  right 
the  right  to  a  nutritionally  adequ  i>te 
and  that  this  right  is  henceforth 
ognlzed  as  a  cornerstone  of  U.S 

(2)  this    policy    become    a 
point  of  reference  in  the  formatioi  i 
lation  and  administrative  defislon  i 
such  as  trade,  assistance.  moueta|y 
military  spending  and  all  other 
bear  on  hunger;  and 

(3)  concerning  hunger  in  thje  United 
States  we  seek  to  enroll  on  food  assistance 
programs  all  who  are  in  need,  t(  1  Improve 
those  programs  to  insure  that  reel  jlents  re- 
ceive an  adequate  diet,  and  to  attal  1  full  em- 
ployment and  a  floor  of  economic  d  scency  for 
everyone;  and 

(4)  concerning  global  hunger  this  country 
Increase  Its  assistance  for  self-heli  develop- 
meot  among  the  world's  poorest  pet  pie,  espe- 
cially In  countries  most  seriousl;  aHected 
by  hunger,  with  particular  empha  ;ls  on  in- 
creasing food  production  among  the  rurel 
poor;  and  that  development  assis  ance  and 
food  Assistance,  Including  assista  ice  given 
through  private,  voluntary  agencle  ,  Increase 
over  a  period  of  years  until  such  isslstance 
has  reached  the  target  of  one  perc  mt  of  our 
total  national  production  (GNP) 
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WASHINGTON  CENTER    X)R 
LEARNING  ALTERNATF  "ES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  September  10, 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  current  emphasis  on  relevj  nee  and 
accountability  In  education,  the  need  for 
quality  innovative  programs  nlated  to 
societal  priorities  has  increasec  signifi- 
cantly. The  congressional  internship  is 
one  answer  to  the  need  for  these  irmo- 
vative  programs.  Off-campus  experien- 
tial education  is  becoming  a  major 
and  acceptable  part  of  undergraduate 
education  across  the  country.  Tl  e  thrust 
of  experiential  education  is  thit  doing 
Is  the  essence  of  learning.  It  i;  only  in 
bringing  the  students  into  contact  with 
the  real  world  through  an  interr  ship  ex- 
perience that  one  can  hope  to  bi  Idge  the 
vast  and  seemingly  insui-moimt  ibla  gap 
between  theory  and  reality;  anl  in  an- 
other sense  the  internship  is  Ihe  most 
effective  vehicle  to  educate  yoi  ng  peo- 
ple in  the  functions  and  workir  g  of  the 
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U.S.  Congress,  an  institution  which  re- 
cKitly  has  found  Itself  under  the  skepti- 
cal eye  of  the  public. 

At  the  piTsent  time  Wa.shington  finds 
itself  with  many  Internship  programs, 
all  bartering  for  the  same  goods  and 
seivices  in  the  city;  all  tryuig  to  get  low- 
cost  adequate  housing  for  their  students; 
ail  ti-ying  to  get  quality  internships 
which  will  provide  students  with  a  mean- 
ingful learning  experience;  and  all  try- 
ing to  get  academic  offerings  in  the  city 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  the  aca- 
demic institution.  As  the  idea  of  intern- 
ships continues  to  grov.",  the  competi- 
tion between  internship  groups  in  tlie 
Nation's  Capital  will  grow  and  the  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  will  also  increase. 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  this  competi- 
tion and  duplication  of  efforts,  the  Wash- 
ington Center  for  Learning  Alternatives 
lias  been  established.  The  goals  of  the 
Washington  Center  for  Learning  Alter- 
natives— WCLA — are  to:  Assist  institu- 
tions in  designing  educational  programs 
with  field  experience  components;  de- 
velop and  coordinate  auxiliary  educa- 
tional services;  expedite  procurement  of 
facilities  and  services;  and  contribute  to 
the  development  of  off-campus  educa- 
tion through  research  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  information  obtained.  The 
progi'am  will  allow  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  intern  in  a  congressional  ex- 
ecutive, or  public  interest  office  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  period  of  one  semester — ap- 
proximately 3  months.  WCLA  will  not 
only  develop  these  Internships,  but  will 
also  assume  responsibility  for  placing, 
housing,  supervising,  and  evaluating  the 
students. 

WCLA  will  not  be  a  degree  granting 
in'-.titution.  Instead,  it  will  function  as  an 
adjunct  to  already  established  college 
and  university  programs.  WCLA  will  of- 
fer colleges  and  universities  readily  ac- 
cessible means  of  responding  to  some 
recent  trends  to  American  higher  educa- 
tion. WCLA  will  give  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  first,  relate  tlieory  to  practice 
by  direct  application  and  ob.";ervation  in 
their  chosen  field,  second,  advance  their 
maturity  in  a  wholly  new  environment 
where  they  will  learn  to  rely  on  personal 
resources  perhaps  never  before  devel- 
oped; making  their  own  choices  and  tak- 
ing greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
education,  third,  sample  the  tempo  and 
flavor  of  life  in  tlie  Nation's  Capital  in  a 
time  when  our  national  leaders  are  being 
called  on  for  solutions  to  extremely  dif- 
ficult problems,  fourth,  enjoy  a  change 
of  pace  from  the  college  life  from  a  van- 
tage point  tiiat  will  permit  them  to  view 
a  number  of  educational  and  other  ob- 
jectives with  a  fresh  perspective. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  value  of 
off-campus  assignments,  one  of  the  most 
important  benefits  to  the  student  is  that 
the  experience  of  participating  in  a  world 
of  work  helps  the  student  make  career 
choices.  The  student  can  assess  his/her 
ability  to  work  in  a  given  field  in  the 
direction  he/she  would  choose  as  a 
lorofession. 

WCLA  does  not  just  offer  an  isolated 
field  experience,  but  rather  a  total  edu- 
cational program  that  includes  seminars, 
site  visitations  by  WCLA  staff,  and  evalu- 
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atioiis.  WCLA  supplements  tlie  v;ork  ex- 
perience with  academic  offerings  that  are 
structured  so  as  to  relate  directly  to  the 
student's  work.  These  academic  offer- 
ings will  help  students  to  clarify  and 
integiate  the  learning  experiences  of  the 
internship  with  concepts  and  theories  in 
related  academic  disciplines.  Academic 
offerings  that  will  be  available  through 
WCLA  will  focus  on  such  issues  as  the 
basic  legislative  process,  administrative 
decisionmaking,  budgeting,  executive 
privilege  versu-s  congressional  power, 
contemporary  political  issues,  public  in- 
terest gioups,  lobbying  techniques,  etc. 
There  will  be  approximately  12  to  15  stu- 
dents assigned  to  each  academic  offering. 
The  aim  of  WCLA  is  to  have  these  aca- 
demic offerings  taught  each  semester  by 
adjunct  faculty  members  who  are  also 
practitioners  in  Washington  as  well  as 
distinguished  colleagues  in  theu'  aca- 
demic disciplines. 

Credit  will  be  granted  by  the  students 
home  institution.  WCLA's  seminars,  aca- 
demic offerings,  and  symposia  can  be 
used  as  criteria  for  awarding  credit.  If 
tiie  students  negotiate  in  advance  witli 
theii-  faculty  advisors  to  do  so. 

WCLA's  placement  will  consist  of  full- 
time  internships  and  will  be  in  congres- 
sional ofBces,  executive  agencies,  and 
public  interest  groups.  Each  participating 
office  will  have  the  privilege  of  determin- 
ing criteria  for  the  selection  of  students. 
Likewise,  WCLA  will  enforce  strong 
guidelines  as  to  what  will  be  acceptable 
assignments.  WCLA  will  be  looking  for 
the  learning  experiences  available  in  an 
office  rather  than  just  another  Job  de- 
scription. WCLA  will  also  offer  training 
sessions  for  supervisors  so  as  to  insuie 
maximum  quaUty  placements.  Each  stu- 
dent will  be  asked  to  list  their  placement 
preferences,  specific  goals  and  objectives. 
The  WCLA  staff  will  then  attempt  to 
place  the  students  by  matching  tliem 
witli  offices  that  will  provide  experiences 
that  the  students  are  looking  for.  It 
should  be  noted  that  when  more  than  one 
student  applies  for  the  same  internship, 
all  of  the  applications,  provided  that 
they  meet  the  sponsoring  agency's  cri- 
teria, will  be  submitted  to  the  sponsoring 
agency  for  the  final  decision. 

Recognizing  the  inordinate  amoimt  of 
time  that  would  be  necessary  for  stu- 
dents to  find  decent,  reasonably  priced, 
temporary  housing  in  the  Washington 
area,  WCLA  has  secured  a  modem  apart- 
ment building  in  downtown  Washington. 
The  apartment  building  is  equipped  to 
house  approximately  385  students  In 
efficiency  and  one-bedroom  apartments, 
aU  of  which  are  fully  furnished  and 
completely  air-conditioned. 

Since  entering  the  House  in  1969,  I 
have  watched  the  idea  of  field  experience 
learning  develop  into  an  integral  part  of 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  edu- 
cation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  com- 
plex institution  in  which  435  individuals 
represent  over  200  million  Americans.  At 
a  time  when  our  Government  Is  under 
tremendous  pressure  and  criticism,  I 
v.ould  like  to  see  more  young  people 
knowledgeable  about  and  participating 
in  what  I  feci  is  this  counti-j's  greatest 
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contribution  to  mankind;  tliat  is,  its  gov- 
ernmental system.  The  congressional  in- 
leniship  acts  not  as  a  substitute  for  an 
.nci'demic  experience,  but  rather  as  a 
complementing  experience  in  which  a 
.'•tudent  may  simply  the  theory  learned  in 
the  classroom  to  a  complex  real-life  sit- 
uation of  hard  practicalities  which  exist 
on  tlie  Hill. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  tliat  the  Wash- 
ington Center  tor  Learning  Alternatives 
continues  to  grow  with  tlie  final  product 
being  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
our  governmental  process  and  a  sense  of 
reality  with  which  we.  together,  can  solve 
the  complex  px-ob)ems  that  face  our 
co'ontry. 


SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  2559 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  LIVES 

Wednesday,  Septnnbcr  10.  1975 

Mr.  H'XDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  be- 
fore the  Congress  left  for  its  Au- 
gust recess,  the  Hou.se  approved,  by  a 
one-vote  margin,  a  resolution  specifically 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House-passed  bill  H.R.  2559.  The  original 
House-passed  bill  was  designed  only  to 
bring  the  Postal  Service  under  section  19 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.  But  the  Senate  amendment 
added  a  second  title  providing  for  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  raises  for  the  upper 
echelon  Federal  employees  in  the  execu- 
tive, judicial  and  legislative  branches.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  salaries  for 
Federal  judges,  executives  and  legislatoi-s 
had,  until  then,  been  frozen  since  March 
of  1969.  Since  March  1969  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  48  percent.  Accordingly, 
tlie  purchasing  power  of  high  level  sal- 
aries has  eroded  by  that  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strenuously  object  to 
putting  our  own  salaries  on  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  escalator.  Tliis  was  an  un- 
fortunate coupling  of  necessary  salary 
uicreases  for  top  level  governmental  em- 
ployees, with  a  self-serving  formula  for 
automatic  salai-y  increases  for  Congress. 
The  result  was  to  immmiize  Congressmen 
from  tlie  infiation  which  they  have 
helped  to  create  by  voting  year  after  year 
for  programs  creating  large  spending 
deficits. 

It  Is  important,  however,  that  we  allow 
Federal  salaries  other  than  our  own  to 
rise  to  a  competitive  level.  We  must  as- 
sure that  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  continue  to  be  able  to  attract 
the  best  minds  and  talents  in  our  Nation. 
Good  government  requires  good  people. 
The  Government  is  comjieting  for  the 
same  executive  talent  which  ui  private 
business  enjoyed  a  40  percent  salary  in- 
crease during  the  same  period  while  Gov- 
ernment salaries  were  frozen. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  remove  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  the  auto- 
matic salai-y  escalator  alter  the  first  in- 
crease which  takes  effect  next  month.  My 
bill  is  simply  worded.  It  merely  amends 
the  new  law  to  say  that  no  adjustment 
shall  take  place  with  respect  to  the  sal- 
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aries  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
after  the  end  of  this  year.  In  this  way, 
we  can  sever  ourselves  from  the  salary 
escalator  while  keeping  it  for  Federal 
judges  and  executives.  Our  Government 
can  thus  compete  effectively  for  execu- 
tive and  judicial  talent  so  badly  needed. 
And,  in  future  years,  if  Congressmen  feel 
the  need  for  a  salary  increase,  they  can 
take  new  action,  openly,  in  full  public 
view. 


DEREGULATION  OF  GAS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    ItXA.H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Te.sas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  review  for  you  all  an 
actual  experience  that  is  very  typical  of 
today's  gas  production.  The  only  way  v.'e 
are  going  to  produce  more  gas  and  meet 
the  demand  requirements  is  to  have  a 
free,  unregulated  market.  Let  us  take  this 
production  situation  from  west  Denton 
Countv  and  northea.^t  Wise  County  of 
Texas. 

Tliis  provides  a  good  cross  section,  as 
100  wells  have  been  drilled,  which  re- 
sulted in  60  producing  wells  and  40  dry 
holes  within  tliis  proved  developed  area. 
This  aiea  covered  64.000  acres.  It  pro- 
duced in  the  Atoka  conglomerate  zone  at 
6,500-foot  level.  There  was  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  geology  in  this  area  and  witli 
increased  prices  available  from  intrastate 
.«ales.  they  were  able  to  go  in  and  develop 
it. 

One  essential  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is 
tliat  the  great  recoverips  will  probably 
come  from  the  old  fields.  But  tlie  low- 
cost,  initial  production  has  already  been 
discovered  and  the  oil  and  gas  drained 
from  them.  The  statistics  I  have  detailed 
from  a  partial  area  where  10  wells  were 
drilled,  resulting  in  6  producing  and  4 
dry  holes,  which  were  good  results  for  this 
excellent  recovery  area. 

Tli.ese  are  sliallow  wells,  and  relatively 
low  cost,  so  let  u^:  check  all  of  the  figures. 

The  cost  per  producing  well  was 
$102,000  and  the  development  cost  of  the 
dry  holes  averaged  $70,000,  plus  lease 
costs  per  producing  well  of  $43,500.  This 
left  an  average  cost  per  producing  well, 
including  the  development  of  the  dry 
holes  of  $145,500.  To  this  is  added  the 
direct  estimated  exploration  cost,  based 
on  a  ratio  of  eight  producers  found  per 
six  wildcats,  wluch  gives  a  total  cost  of 
$43,800.  Add  that  up  and  you  have  a  total 
co.'st  to  be  recovered  per  producing  well  of 
$189,000. 

Because  this  was  intrastate,  and  they 
were  able  to  negotiate  an  intrastate  rate 
of  $1.26  million  cubic  feet,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  net  operating  income  per  pro- 
ducing well  will  be  $287,300.  This  would 
give  a  profit  per  producing  well  of 
$98,000 — or  would  mean  a  16  percent 
i-ate  of  return  before  calculation  for  in- 
come tax. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclu- 
sions is  the  fact  that  the  exact  break- 
even point  on  this  gas  Is  $.84  per  million 
cubic  feet.  This  means  tliat  if  they  broke 
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even  on  tliis  area,  where  they  had  ex- 
tensive geology  and  had  excellent  success 
in  production,  it  would  take  $.84  per 
million  cubic  feet.  This  is  a  particularly 
key  point.  When  you  bear  in  mind  tlie 
fact  that  tlie  present  FPC  rulings  are 
indicating  $.55  or  $.60  million  cubic  feet 
as  the  maximitni.  Tlicy  could  never  have 
drilled  this  well  under  the  -present  guide- 
lines 01  tiie  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Tliis  ai'C3.  trace.s  a  drilling  program 
tliat  began  in  December  1971.  Where 
they  have  had  4  years  history  of  pro- 
d'.'.ction.  Over  100  wells  are  iiwolvcc! 

We  have  many  old  oil  and  gas  field-. 
'.\here  we  could  mako  extensive  recov- 
eries, if  the  price  of  go.s  were  in  line.  Ga.s 
has  been  artificially  priced  per  Britiph 
thermal  unit  of  energy  at  a  very  low 
level.  Compared  to  the  $11.50  that  we 
pay  for  OPEC  oil.  gas  at  the  wellliead. 
in  an  equivalent  competitive  market, 
would  be  priced  at  $1.98  per  million 
cubic  foot.  Gas  is  not  only  the  clean 
fuel,  but  it  is  also  an  easy  fuel  to  handle 
and  'Aould  be  the  most  desirable  fuel.  We 
could  go  back  and  develop  all  of  these 
higher-co.st.  secondary  fields  if  the  mar- 
ket had  reali.stic  pricing. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  wliy  America 
pays  $11.50  to  import  foreign  crude  oil 
when,  for  $11.50  we  could  produce  do- 
mestic energy,  where  all  of  the  money, 
all  of  the  pi'oduction  and  all  of  the  de- 
velopment would  go  entirely  to  Ameri- 
cans. 


MYTH  OF  TRANSIT  EFFICIENCY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pa.-,t 
Sunday,  September  7,  1975,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  ran  an  article  by  David  Law- 
yer titled  'Tlie  Myth  of  Tra:isit  Efficien- 
cy," which  casts  serious  doubt  on  tlie 
popular  notion  that  public  transit  is  in- 
herently more  energy  efficient  than  the 
automobile. 

While  we  lack  the  kinds  of  accurate 
data  which  would  allow  us  to  draw  any 
firm  conclusions  on  the  subject,  the  data 
cited  in  this  article  is  not  very  encour- 
aging. The  basic  reason  for  this  startling 
conclusion  revolves  around  the  issue  oi 
load  factors.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
that  buses  and  subways  filled  to  capacity 
are  far  more  energy  efficient  than  auto- 
mobiles operating  at  the  current  average 
load  of  2.2  passengers  per  vehicle,  the 
article  points  out  that  tiiis  is  an  unrea- 
sonable basis  for  comparison.  What  data 
we  do  have  shows  that  on  the  average 
only  18  percent  of  the  bus  capacity  is 
utilized  and  the  load  factor  increases  to 
only  26  percent  for  electric  transit  ve- 
hicles. 

Tlie  article  states  for  example  that  the 
new  BART  systems  "consumes  nearly  as 
much  enei-gy  per  passenger-mile  as  the 
typical  gas-guzzling  automobile."  The 
author  concludes  that  it  may  be  easier 
to  improve  automobile  load  factors  tlian 
it  is  to  tiT  and  boost  load  factors  for 
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transit.  The  proper  response  Is 
that  we  must  do  botii. 

I  commend  the  Lawyer  ar 
colleagues  as  a  good  look  at ' 
Irom  a  different  viewpoint. 


tele 
loid 


KISSINGER    RAILROADINQ 
RAEL  SUSPECTED  IN  SUJfi  I 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGCI 

OF   NCW    YORK 

IN  THE  IIOUS3  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septcvibcr  10   1975 


yesterday 

Ernest 

negatively  assess- 

em(  nt  signed 

spme  criii- 

the  hard 

Israel  by 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  noted  syndicated  columnist 
Cuneo  wrote  a  column 
ing  the  Interim  Peace  Agr? 
by  Israel  and  Egypt.  He  raises 
cally  important  point.i  about 
nosed  tactics  employed  against 
Secretary  of  State  Henry 

Cuneo's  opening  sentence 
the  belief  of  myself  and  othfcr 
about  this  agreement,  namely 
bring  final  peace  to  the  Middle 
involvement  of  American 
a  dangerous  precedent,  one 
escalate  into  our  becomins  in 
volved  in  tlie  turbulence  of 
East.  The  benefits  of  such  an 
ment  are  neither  in  this  Naticin 
rael's    best    interest.    Cimeo'; 
brings  out  some  points  wliich  s 
directly  in  contradiction  with 
singer  statement  yesterday 
insisted  that  Americans  be 
the  Sinai. 

Congress  will  be  directing 
tion  very  soon  to  the  provisi 
agreement.  I  urge  my  colleagu^ 
uate  all  the  information 
ticularly  with  respect  to  our 
commitment  of  American 
feel   that   an   alternative 
should  be  considered.  Including 
the  technicians  to  come  from 
Nations,  thus  precluding  the 
for  a  superpower  confrontation 
Middle  East  which  Is  a  real 
imder  the  terms  of  the  pre^i 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in 
ORD,  I  would  like  to  insert  Mi 
column  entitled  "A  Kissinger 

The  article  follows: 


Oiat 


A   KissiNCEB    Sellout 


(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

Jebusalim. — There  wUl  be  no 
iu  the  Middle  East.  The  terrific 
the  powder  kegs  are  close  to  the  cr 
of    explosion    by    Bpontaneous 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kls-slngeifs 
interim  accord  will  merely  length^ 

The  price  la  heavy  for  Israel 
no  option.  This  Is  because  Klsslnjge; 
mlUtary  and  economic  gun  to  Is; 
The  raUltaj-y  gun  Is  the  refusal 
U.S.  hardware.  This  cutoff  Is  nearl 
slve,  from  parts  to  ammunition. 

Moreover,  no  U.S.  commitments 
for  the  next  year.  This  effects 
paralysis  upon  the  Israeli  general 
cannot  estimate  bow  much 
ware  will  be  left  in  case  of  atticl: 
does  not  know  how  much  materiifl 
reserve 

la  effect,  Kissinger  dlplomatlcaily  severed 
th«  Israeli  military  line  of  supply  Thtis,  the 
retirement  of  the  Israeli  forces    s  not  due 
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to  the  Arab  armies  at  Its  three  borders,  bris- 
tling with  Russian  armament.  It  is  due  to 
the  activated  threat  of  its  purported  ally  to 
leave  It  naked  to  its  enemies. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Kissinger  step- 
by-step  policy,  It  is  necessary  to  cite  the 
record.  Egypt  launched  the  Tom  Klppur  War 
two  years  ago.  The  3rd  and  2nd  Egyptian 
armies  forced  the  Suez  Canal,  driving  east 
into  Sinai.  The  Isr.Tell  armv,  in  a  brilliant 
flanking  movement,  practically  simulta* 
neously,  I;^.vaded  West  across  the  Suez.  It  sur- 
rounded the  helpless  3rd  Egyptian  Army  In 
the  south  and  could  easily  have  crushed  the 
2n1  Egjrptian  Army  in  the  North. 

The  Russian  general  staff  at  once  perceived 
the  hopeless  plight  of  the  Egyptian  forces. 
To  relieve  the  lethnl  pressure  on  the  stricken 
Egyptians,  the  Kremlin  put  heavy  pressure 
on  Kissinger. 

It  threatened  military  Intervc-ntiou.  It 
loudly  loaded  two  paratrcon  coiiibat  divl.=ions 
ai.d  moved  tlie  Red  Air  Force  into  battle 
alert. 

The  bluff  worked.  Kissin'jer  forced  the 
cease-fire  which  saved  the  Egyptian  armies. 
Two  million  Arabs  cheered  him  when  he 
show?d  at  Cairo,  as  well  they  should. 

In  the  further  Interests  of  his  conception 
of  peace,  Kissinger  forced  the  victorious  Is- 
raeli army  to  yield  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  This  caused  more  anguish  In  the  Pen- 
tagon than  in  Jerusalem,  since  it  doubled  the 
Indian  Ocean  capacity  of  both  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Pacific  fleets  of  the  Red  navy. 

The  vanquished  Egyptians  shrewdly  refused 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Israelis.  They 
well  krew  they  held  the  Israeli  ace — control 
of  the  UJ3.  supply  line  to  Israel  through 
their  champion,  Henry  Kissinger. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  retirement  from 
Suez,  the  Egyptians  demanded  control  of 
the  Slnal  passes,  the  keys  to  the  gates  of 
Israel. 

Kissinger  delivered  them  for  the  Egyptians. 
Fighting  a  diplomatic  rear-guard  action,  the 
Israeli  government.  It  appears,  will  be  hold- 
ing on  to  strategic  ground  at  the  Israeli 
end  of  the  passes  from  which  a  desperate 
tactical  defense  might  be  established. 

The  Slnal  oil  wells  will  be  given  to  Egypt, 
a  handsome  addition  to  the  Kissinger  gift 
of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Israeli  government,  quite  naturally, 
remembers  vividly  the  "6tep-by-step"  diplo- 
macy of  Secretary  K:isslnger  by  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  was  misled  to  the 
gallows. 

According  to  London  soiu-ces,  to  force  It, 
Kissinger  had  President  Ford  write  a  letter 
of  such  severity  that  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  withheld  It  from  his  cabinet.  Clearly, 
the  American  jjeople  have  a  right  to  know 
If  there  was  such  a  letter  and  what  was 
In  It. 

Secretary  Klsshiger,  It  will  be  called,  denied 
that  assurances  were  given  South  Vietnam, 
until  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D.-Wash.,  pro- 
duced documentary  evidence  that  the  sec- 
retary was  a  bare-faced  ll&r. 
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DICK  GREGORYS  ARREST 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  political  ac- 
tivist Dick  Gregory  was  arrested  twice 
in  front  of  the  White  House  recently  for 
protesting  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
CIA's  involvement  in  the  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Doing 


all  that  one  man  can  to  perfect  the  dem- 
ocratic ideal.  Mi*.  Gregory  has  demanded 
an  investigation  based  on  the  not  insub- 
stantial evidence  already  unearthed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  patriotic  troubles, 
Mr.  Gregory  is  arrested.  But  for  the 
ominously  undemocratic  shenanigans  of 
CIA,  the  agency  receives  great  comfort 
rncl  protection.  The  ii'ony  here  is  more 
than  subtle.  One  could  well  suppose  that 
were  a  one  of  our  constitutional  fore 
fathers  alive  today,  he  might  well  be 
.'ihaiing  a  cell  with  Mr.  Gregory.  For  it 
appcrrs  that  the  business  of  defending 
liberty  is  never  finished  and  most  espe- 
cially from  those  who  so  ardently 
!nispe?k  the  traditional  underpinnings  of 
American  democracy,  namely  the  CIA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sfaff  writer  Alfred  Lev.'i.s 
describes  Mr.  Gregory's  first  arrest  in 
the  July  5  i.ssue  of  the  Wasliington  Post. 
I  commend  his  article  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  and  now  Insert  it  iu  the 
Record: 
Dick   GPE<iOT/   Is  Ar.nrsTED  OtrrsiDE  White 

HOtTSZ 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

Bick  Gregory,  the  activist  and  comrdiar., 
v>'as  arrested  otiLslde  the  White  House  yester- 
day while  carrying  a  placard  asking  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  assassinations  of  President 
John  F.  Keimedy  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Gregory,  who  was  charged  with  demon- 
strating without  a  permit,  said  be  had 
planned  to  be  arretted  to  dramatize  what  he 
said  Is  the  need  for  a  full  Investigation  of  the 
role  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in 
the  two  killings. 

He  said  that  rather  than  post  the  $50  col- 
lateral, he  would  remain  In  the  central  ceU- 
block  in  DC.  police  headquarters  at  300  In- 
diana Ave  N.W.,  and  would  refuse  solid  food, 
subsisting  only  on  liquids. 

Also  arrested  in  the  protest  wilh  Gregory 
was  Ralph  B.  Schoenman,  40,  a  writer  and 
lecturer,  of  Pennington,  N.J.  He  said  he  would 
also  fast. 

Both  men,  who  were  arrested  by  the  Park 
Police  at  10  a.m.,  are  scheduled  to  appear  In 
Superior  Court  today.  Two  other  persons  tool: 
part  in  the  demonstration  but  left  after  a 
police  warning. 

Signs  carried  la  the  demonstration,  di- 
rected at  President  Ford  and  taking  note  of 
Independence  Day,  read,  "Please  give  us 
a  birthday  present  to  remember:  a  Complete 
Investigation  of  Assassinations"  and  "For 
a  bicentennial  rebirth,  stop  the  old  conspiracy 
Inside  America." 

Gregory  and  Schoenman  said  they  met  on 
Thursday  with  Justice  Department  officials 
and  gave  them  what  the  two  men  said  were 
documents  linlilng  the  CIA  to  the  as.<:assma- 
tlons.  Justice  Department  oJHclals  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Gregory  has  been  arrested  at  the  White 
House  at  least  twice  before,  most  recently 
on  March  1.  He  was  one  of  62  personjs  demon- 
strating against  U.S.  involvement  In  Indo- 
china and  the  President's  amnesty  program 
who  refused  to  leave  the  groimds  at  the  end 
of  a  public  tour. 
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WHATS  AHEAD  FOR  ENERGY 


HON.  PHILIP  H.  HAYES 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Representative  Mike  McCorm.'vck  of  the 


State  of  Washington,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment and  Demonstration  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, has  contributed  an  article  to  the 
.September  1975  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness magazine  which  I  think  should  be 
lead  and  analyzed  by  my  colleagues  iu 
t^ie  D4th  Congress. 

Representative  McCobmack  is  one  cf 
the  most  insistent  futurists  of  this  Con- 
gress. In  this  article  he  has  most  elo- 
quently urged  the  Nation  to  look  beyond 
our  present,  and  most  important,  center 
of  the  energy  debate  to  v>'hf.t  he  calk  ihe 
"stark  realities." 

Vs^hat  in  this  Congress  could  be  called 
the  "McCormack  Rule '  is  embodied  in 
his  phrase,  "Each  nation  has  its  own  date 
with  reaUty,  and  few  lie  very  far  into 
the  next  centui-y." 

MncE  McCoRMACK's  article  is  an  im- 
portant foundation  for  understanding 
the  directions  of  energy  policymaking 
and  why  our  decisions  now  are  so 
cmcial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 
What's  Ahead  for  Energy — Ptttting  Down 
THE  Scare  Stories  and  Pacing  REALrrv 

(By  Rep.  Mike  McCormack) 
The  one  certain  thing  about  energy  is  the 
confusion  that  exists  almoet  everywhere. 

Bat  one  concept  has  emerged  that  has  al- 
most universal  acceptance — namely,  that  we 
must  reduce  waste  In  our  use  of  energy. 

What  Is  not  apparent,  however,  even  to 
naany  sincere  and  concerned  pollcj-makers.  Is 
that  the  total  energy  consumption  of  our 
nation  must  continue  to  increase,  even  if  we 
establish  very  successful  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Additional  energy  will  be  required  for  new 
homes,  new  Jobs,  upward  mobility  of  low  In- 
come groups,  employment  for  women,  more 
protection  for  the  environment,  and  more  in- 
dustry. 

This  will  be  true  even  If  we  have  zero 
population  growth. 

PRODTJCTION  IS  DECLINING 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  debate  on  the 
energy  crisis.  In  spite  of  the  perUs,  has  cen- 
tered around  such  subjects  as  Import  tariffs, 
quotas,  gas  taxe.<!,  allocations,  regulations, 
und  incentives. 

Willie  all  of  this  Is  Important,  It  is  some- 
thing like  WTesUlng  for  deck  chairs  on  the 
Titank;. 

The  stark  realties  are  that,  while  this  de- 
bate goes  no,  our  production  of  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  is  down  from  last  year.  In  fact,  we 
are  running  out  of  both.  So  is  the  entire 
world.  Including  the  Middle  East. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  date  with  realltv, 
r.nrl  few  lie  very  far  Into  the  next  century. 

Today  we  are  consuming  about  six  billion 
barrels  of  oU  a  year,  about  four  billion  of 
which  come  from  domestic  sources.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  reports  that  oiu- 
production  is  peaking  at  that  level.  We  will 
be  down  to  1.5  billion  barrels  a  year,  the 
academy  estimates,  by  tlie  year  2000. 

OITTLOOK  rOR  SOLAR  ENERGY 

All  energy  policy  must  be  based  on  the 
best  scientific  and  engineering  facts  avail- 
able. We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  basing 
policies  on  wishful  thinking.  Assiuning  that 
solar  or  geothermal  energy  will  ball  us  out, 
or  that  we  will  be  lucky  enough  to  find 
enough  nattu-al  gas  or  petroleum  to  keep  us 
going.  Is  wishful  thinking. 

So  Is  the  hope  that  the  American  people 
will  voluntarily  slash  their  consumption  of 
energy  at  the  cost  of  a  much  lower  standard 
of  living  and  massive  unemployment. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1972,  this  nation  consumed  the  equiva- 
lent of  34  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  That's 
the  total  for  all  our  sources  of  energy — coal, 
natural  gas.  hydroelectric  power,  nuclear 
power,  as  well  «s  petroleum  itself. 

This  year,  Americans  will  consume  the 
equivalent  of  37  million  barrels  a  day. 

However,  since  1972  our  domestic  natural 
gas  production  has  dropped  the  equivalent  of 
one-half  mUlion  barrels  a  day  and  domestic 
oil  production  has  dropped  one  million  bar- 
rels a  day. 

Coal  produ.'tlDP.  has  scarcely  changed  at 
all  in  the  pa?i  three  years.  It  Is  up  from  the 
equivalent  of  si\  million  barrels  a  day  to  6.5 
million.  Hydroelectrlclty  has  increased  a 
little  In  1972,  it  waT  equivalent  to  1.4  niil- 
lion  barrels  a  day.  Nov/  production  Is  1.5 
mlUion. 

Only  nuclear  energy  has  shown  a  big  In- 
crease. It  Is  up  from  the  equivalent  of  300,000 
bJirrels  a  day  to  one  million. 

But  the  Increase  Is  far  outstripped  by  Im- 
ported oU,  which  Is  up  from  4.5  million  bar- 
rels a  day  in  1972  to  seven  million  now. 

What  of  the  future? 

We  win  consume  the  equivalent  of  about 
48  million  barrels  a  day  by  1985.  This  fore- 
cast assumes  an  extremely  aggressive  conser- 
vation program  which  would  cut  our  tradi- 
tional growth  rate  in  energy  consumption  In 
half — from  3.6  percent  to  1.8  percent. 

The  forecast  also  assumes  a  very  agf.res- 
.':lve  search  for  oil  and  gas. 

ENERGY   AND   PRODUCTION 

V.'liat  if  we  cut  consumption  below  48  mil- 
lion barrels? 

There  is  a  very  close  relationship  between 
cuersj'  consumption,  gross  national  product, 
.and  employment.  So  If  we  do,  we  will  be  re- 
ducing employment  by  an  estimated  000.000 
Jobs  for  each  million  barrels. 

An  equUibrlum  should  exist  between 
energy  consumption,  a  reasonable  program 
for  protecting  our  environment,  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  stable,  responsive  economic  sys- 
tem. 

We  cannot  expect  to  have  energy  produc- 
tion without  some  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  we  cant  expect  to  have  Jobs  for 
the  American  people  unless  we  produce  more 
energy. 

Thus,  we  have  several  environments  to 
protect.  Not  only  are  there  those  we  nor- 
mally think  of — air  and  water — ^but  there 
if!  also  the  economic,  environment  and  Indus- 
trial capacity  that  wlU  maintain  this  na- 
tion's national  security  and  economic  sta- 
bility. 

Pnally,  there's  the  environment  of  our  own 
homes,  where  we  must  have  enough  energy 
for  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Our  national  energy  policy  must  strike  a 
balance  between  them  In  a  rational  manner. 

RESEARCH  FOR  NEW  SOURCES 

0:^e  general  misconception  Is  that  re- 
fCfr-h  and  development,  generously  funded, 
can  solve  energy  problems  In  the  \'ery  near 
future.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Even  with  a  crash  program,  the  time 
required  between  successful  demonstration 
iu  a  laboratory  and  Implementation  of  such 
technology  takes  ten  to  30  years.  Usually, 
tiie  time  lag  is  closer  to  30. 

There  Is  no  way,  for  example,  that  a  tidal 
wave  of  federal  funds  could  make  solar 
energy  or  geothermal  energy  a  significant 
resource  for  this  nation  before  1990 — or  nu- 
clear fusion  before  the  year  2000. 

So.  while  we  must  support  an  aggressive 
research  and  development  program,  otir  na- 
tion must  rely  for  the  Immediate  and  short- 
ran>?e  future  on  energy  sources  which  are 
available  to  us  today. 

Coal  Is  our  greatest  resource  of  fossU  fuel. 
We  must  rely  heavUy  upon  It.  We  will  need 
to  Increase  dramatically  our  coal  production. 
To  do  so,  we  must  allow  coal  to  be  surface 
mined  imder  realistic  regulation  and  re 
sponsible  reclamation  of  the  land. 
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TTSr  or  NUCLEAR  POWER 

One  of  our  greatest  strokes  of  good  fortune 
Is  that  our  nuclear  Industry  is  as  well  ad- 
vanced as  It  Is  today.  It  Is  ready  now  to 
provide  much  of  the  energy  this  nation  will 
need  during  t.'ie  next  50  years. 

Nuclear  energy  is  the  cleanest  and  cheapest 
.source  cf  energy  available  with  the  least  Im- 
pact en  the  environment.  If  we  did  not  have 
nuclear  energy  available  to  us  for  the  coming 
decade?,  our  cotmtry's  future  would  be  black 
indeed. 

Mearwhilc,  ill-lnformcd  antlnuclear  r.c- 
tivlsts  are  clamcring  for  a  moratorium  on 
nuclear  energy — our  only  hope  for  self-suffi- 
ciency during  the  rest  of  this  century. 

Much  to-do  has  been  made  about  the 
l:azards  of  nuclear  power.  Many  false  cr 
flagrantly  distorted  news  stories  and  TV 
programs  about  those  dangers  have  been 
foisted  on  the  public. 

ATOMIC  EXPLOSION 

Some  scare  stories  reach  the  point  of  ab- 
.'urdity.  For  example.  Is  It  correct  to  believe 
that  a  nuclear  power  plant  might  explode 
like  an  atomic  bomb? 

"It  is  Impossible  for  nuclear  power  plants 
to  explode  like  a  nuclear  weapon,"  says  Dr. 
Korman  C.  Rasmussen  of  the  department 
of  nuclear  engineering  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

"The  laws  of  physics  do  not  permit  this," 
he  points  out  in  a  study  he  directed  for  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  "because 
the  fuel  contains  only  a  fraction  (three  to 
five  percent)  of  the  special  type  of  uranium 
that  is  usod  In  weapons." 

It  Is  essential,  of  coiu-se,  tliat  every  reason- 
able safety  precaution  be  taken  In  the  design 
and  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants.  The 
nuclear  Industry,  like  any  other,  poses  some 
rislLs. 

But  how  great  are  they? 

With  100  plants  on  the  line,  the  report 
says,  the  danger  of  Injury  to  any  individual 
or  group  will  be  about  the  same  as  their 
danger  of  being  struck  by  a  meteor. 

Predictably,  the  antlnuclear  lobby  assaUed 
Dr.  Rasmussen's  report.  They  charged  that 
the  report  was  too  conservative  by  a  factor 
of  ten  to  16.  Thus,  U  we  take  their  word 
for  It,  the  danger  of  death  from  an  atomic 
power  plant  Is  only  ten  to  16  times  as  great 
as  the  chance  of  being  kUled  by  a  meteor. 

This  helps  put  the  subject  Into  perspective. 

Radiation  Injury  Is  another  bugaboo  the 
report  discusses. 

Assume  that  1,000  nuclear  power  plants 
are  on  the  line  by  the  year  2000,  It  says. 

Then  the  average  American  will  receive 
the  following  radiation : 

From  natural  background:  102  mlllirem 
per  year. 

Prom  medical  X  rays  and  therapeutic  ra- 
diation: 73  mlUlrem  per  year. 

Prom  nuclear  power  plants:  0.4  nilllireni 
per  year. 

BADL^TION  SATECUARDS 

"The  only  way  that  potentially  large 
amounts  of  radioactivity  can  be  relea.sed 
Is  by  melting  the  fuel  in  the  reactor  core," 
the  stiMly  saj-6.  "Not  onoe  l:i  some  200  reac- 
tor years  of  commercial  operr.tlon  has  there 
ever  been  a  fuel  melting." 

Nuclear  power  plants,  of  course,  have  nu- 
merous systems  to  prevent  core  melting. 

Today  there  are  55  nuclear  power  plants 
licensed  to  operate  In  the  United  States.  By 
the  end  of  next  year,  72  plants  should  be 
operating.  Another  149  are  under  construc- 
tion or  being  planned. 

If  they  are  on  the  line  by  1985 — and  they 
can  be  If  we  simply  eliminate  tmnecessary 
delays  and  provide  capital  for  construction — 
then  the  nation  will  have  a  nuclear  capacity 
of  about  220  thousand  megawatts.  That 
would  amount  to  about  30  percent  of  our 
electric  generating  capacity. 

Each  nuclear  power  plant  saves  us  the 
equivalent  of  ten  to  12  mUIlon  barrels  a 
year.  Thus  It  would  take  seven  million  bar- 
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rels  of  oil  a  day  to  produce  the  same 
of   electricity  as   these   nuclear 
generate. 

That's  the  equivalent  of  all  the 
petroleum  products  that  the  Unite 
i;i\p:.'its  today. 

FUSION  IN  OUR  FUTURE 

Tl^rec  future  sources  of  eneig; 
have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  publi 
tion  are  solar  energy,  geothermal 
and  nuclear  fusion. 

Congress    has    appropriated    luinc|reds 
millions  of  dollars  for  research  and 
ment  of  all  three.  However,  we  can 
miracles  overnight  from  any  of  thea  . 

With  well-managed,  well-funded, 
sive  programs,  we  may  be  able  to 
two  percent  of  our  energy  from  the 
the  year  1990.  but  not  before. 

Even  with  a  crash  program,  it  is 
that  we  can  produce  one  percent 
total  energy  from  all  geothermal 
before  we  are  into  the  1990's. 

What  about  nuclear  fusion? 

In  the  past  three  years,  reseaich( 
made  great  progress  in  controlling 
source  of  energy.  Now,  for  the  first 
understand  the  physics  and  dynamic^ 
plasma  in  which   the  thei-monucle 
tion  must  take  place. 

PREDICTION  OF  SUCCESS 

For  tlie  first  time,  we  are  In  a  pos  i 
predict  success.   Congress  has   appr  ip 
this  year  $192  million  to  back  this 
double  what  it  spent  last  year. 

By  the  mld-1990"3,  or  a  few  years  ! 
should  have  a  commercially  feasibU 
electric  demonstration  plant  in  op  eration 
If  this  program  is  successful,  we  may 
to  look  forward  to  providing  u 
quantities  of  clear,  cheap  energy 

That  means  we  can  look  forward  i 
Ing  out  burning  fossil  fuels  and  th 
nuclear  fission  to  produce  electric^y 
that  happy  day  won't  dawn  until 
century. 

Meanwhile,   the  nation  must  depend 
most    of    Its   energy    on    codl    and 
fission. 

There  is  no  choice. 

If   we    do   not   develop    a    comprdhe 
national  energy  policy  now,  we  wil, 
disastrous  enerpy  crisis  in   1985 — f^" 
than  the  one  we  face  today. 

The  result  would  be  equivalent  t^  losing 
a  major  war. 

The  challenge  Is  equivalent  to  organizing 
for  and  fighting  one. 
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HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISOr ,  JR. 

:.N'TATrv'ES 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^ 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1^75 


lot  I 


Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker 
propriate  that  we  honor  the 
versary  of  an  organization  whth 
made  a  tremendous  contribution 
development  of  our  most 
source :  our  children. 

Through  the  foster  grandpareiit 
gram,  older  Americans  can  cont  nue 
participate  actively  in  their  comn  unities 
by  working  with  children  who  otherwise 
might  not  receive  much-needed 
tion  and  companionship. 

Poster  grandparents  work  4 
day,  5  days  a  week  and  receive 
stipend  and  a  physical  examination 
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year.  This  program  Is  as  rewarding  for 
the  older  Americans  who  participate  as 
it  is  for  the  children  whose  lives  they 
touch. 

The  value  of  the  foster  grandparent 
program  is  apparent  to  all  observers.  A 
cost-benefit  study  by  Booz,  Allan  Inc., 
concluded  "it  would  be  difiBcult  to  find 
a  federal  program  as  productive  as  the 
Faster  Grandparent  program."  Certain- 
ly no  liigher  praise  can  be  given. 

The  First  District  of  Ohio  is  well  rep- 
resented at  the  10th  anniversary  con- 
ference this  week  in  Washington  by  Mrs. 
Dai.^y  Pope  and  Mr.«:.  Izelle  Kendrick. 
Mrs.  Pope  has  been  a  foster  grandparent 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program  and 
Mis.  Kendrick  is  the  only  remaining  di- 
rector of  one  of  the  original  20  projeot.s 
across  the  count  ly.  These  women  richly 
deserve  the  recognition  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving for  their  fine  efforts  of  the  past 
10  years. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  .saluting  the  foster  giandparent 
piograni. 


CLEAN  MEAT  STANDARDS  MAY 
BE  LOWERED 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  is  mov- 
ing ahead  with  plans  that  could  severely 
harm  the  clean  meat  protection  afforded 
consumers  under  the  Federal  meat  in- 
spection program  by  increasing  to  80 
percent  the  Federal  payment  for  the 
cost  of  inspection  in  those  State  plants 
which  are  permitted  to  ship  meat  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

This  would  encourage  them  to  use 
State  inspection  instead  of  Federal  for 
plants  which  have  the  most  problems 
with  cleanliness.  GAO  studies  show  these 
State  plants  are  not  as  well  inspected. 

On  Friday,  September  5.  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  starting  at 
page  27802,  a  letter  I  wrote  the  day  be- 
fore to  Secretary  Butz.  It  explains  in  de- 
tail what  the  Butz  plan  would  do  and 
why  it  should  be  stopped. 

I  have  now  learned  that  Secretai-y 
Butz  has  secm-ed  clearance  for  his  plan, 
which  would  be  illegal  and  in  violation 
of  the  will  of  Congress,  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Butz 
plan  will  go  into  effect. 

If  that  happens,  farmers  as  well  as 
consumers  will  ultimately  be  harmed. 
The  Butz  plan  would  lower  confidence  in 
the  quality  and  cleanliness  of  meat  at  a 
time  when  fewer  persons  are  buying 
meat. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  has  287  plants  where,  it  is  claimed, 
meat  is  inspected  by  State  employees 
under  the  supervision  of  Federal  inspec- 
tors. Investigations  have  showTi  that  this 
is  theory,  not  practice  and  that  the  in- 
.spection  in  those  plants  is  not  adequate. 
The  problem  plants  are,  therefore,  en- 
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couraged  to  seek  the  non-Federal  inspec- 
tion. 

Tlie  Department,  after  making  a  check 
around  the  counti-y,  today  has  informed 
me  that  there  are  only  69  so-called  cir- 
cuit inspectors  assigned  to  these  plants. 
So,  in  effect,  these  287  plants  are  State 
iaspected.  They  are  allowed  to  ship  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  Butz  plan  could  greatly  expan.1 
the  nimiber  of  these  State  inspected 
plants  which  can  ship  acro-ss  State  lines 
because  they  are  supposedly  under  Fed- 
eral supervision.  That  means  that  what 
is  in  fact  State-inspected  meat  will  be 
.shippi^d  in  huge  voli'.me  across  State 
lines. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  rejected  efforts 
to  allow  State-inspected  meat  to  be  ship- 
ped in  intei-state  commerce.  So  the  Butz 
plan,  which  has  no  authority  in  law  and 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  expressed  will  of 
the  American  people  as  represented  In 
Congress. 

The  Des  Moines  Register,  in  an  edi- 
torial of  September  9,  made  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

■Why  piiinp  federal  taxes  into  an  eilort  to 
maintain  a  triple  system  of  meat  inspec- 
tion— federal,  federal-state  and  state.   .   .  . 

Why  indeed?  Why,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  so  much  concern  about  too  many 
layers  of  government  performing  inef- 
ficiently in  the  same  area,  should  this 
plan  be  considered? 

For  those  Members  concerned  about 
consumer  protection,  a  healthy  live- 
stock industry,  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
sound  government,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  the  Register  editorial. 

I  am  also  placing  in  the  Rlcord  an 
article  by  James  Risser,  a  'Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter, which  explains  the  Butz  plan  and  its 
iinplications. 

The  material  follows : 
jFroni  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Sept.  9,  l!)751 
Retreat  on  Meat 

When  Representati\'e  Neal  Smith  (Dem, 
la.)  says  Agrictilture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  ii 
trying  to  undermine  the  meat  inspection 
system  set  up  by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967,  he  is  worthy  of  attention.  Smith  is 
tiie  principal  author  of  the  law,  and  he  has 
been  a  crusader  for  better  meat  inspection. 

Butz  told  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department 
was  considering  a  plan  to  keep  tlie  states 
in  the  meat  Inspection  bvisiness  by  paying 
them  80  percent  of  the  state  Inspectors" 
salaries  Instead  of  the  50  per  cent  they  have 
been  getting. 

Smith  thinks  80  per  cent  subsidy  would  be 
illegal.  Butz  thinks  he  can  do  it  under  a  1962 
law  which  permits  cooperation  between  state 
and  federal  meat  inspection  services  at  state 
option.  State-in.spected  meat  can  move  in  In- 
terstate commerce  under  this  law  provided 
ftate  inspection  is  supervised  by  federal  in- 
spectors. Twenty-six  states  take  advantage  of 
this  law,  but  only  a  small  niunber  of  plants 
are  covered. 

Butz  shares  President  Gerald  Ford's  prej- 
udice against  federal  regulation. 

Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.  la.)  agrees  with 
Smith  that  the  Butz  proposal  is  undesirable 
and  would  mean  less  reliable  meat  inspec- 
tion. 

Tlip  first  federal  meat  inspection  law  was 
parsed  In  1967.  Tlie  1967  law  applied  only  to 
meat  sold  In  Interstate  commerce.  Some 
states  began  Inspecting  meat  sold  locally,  but 
ixs  late  as  1967,  seven  states  had  no  meat 
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standards,  12  had  only  voluntary  standards, 
and  the  rest  had  standards  of  varying  qual- 
ity, generally  below  federal  standards. 

The  1967  law  made  some  Improvement,  but 
not  much.  The  1967  law  gave  the  states  three 
ycp.i6  to  get  up  to  federal  standards  or  the 
Inderal  Inspectors  would  take  over. 

By  now  over  half  the  packing  and  proc- 
essing plants  in  the  country  are  under  di- 
rect federal  in.spection.  Another  25  percent 
cf  the  plants  have  state  Inspection  under 
fedtrai  supervi.=ors,  the  rest  are  state-in- 
."ipected  but  are  supposed  to  meet  federal 
standards. 

Smith  is  convinced  that  statos  oft»n  do 
not  me:t  the  standards,  even  under  federal 
supervision.  A  1970  Genera'  Accountini;  Of- 
fice; study  connrmed  this  view. 

States  are  finding  meat  inspection  rOitly, 
even  if  they  are  eligible  for  the  50  per  cent 
federal  aid.  The  federal  government  would 
do  the  whole  job  for  noUilng.  Thirteen  states 
now  have  federal  inspection,  seme  of  them 
voluntarily.  Two  other  stale.s  will  start  fod- 
er.ll  Lnspection  Oct.  1. 

Butz  wants  to  preservs  the  rcmaiulug  state 
In.spection  services  by  raising  the  subsidy. 
He  is  fighting  the  tide  of  histor>'  and  will 
be  loading  unneeded  dupUcation  onto  th© 
taxpaj-ers  If  he  geto  away  with  it. 

Why  pump  federal  taxes  Into  an  effort  to 
maintain  a  triple  system  cf  meat  inspec- 
tion— federal,  federal-state  and  state — when 
the  state  systems  are  waning  because  of  cost 
and  poor  quality  while  the  federal-state  sy.s- 
tem  never  really  caught  on? 


(From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  S?pt.  6,  1975] 

Ssirrn:    Butz  Wouij)  Ease  Meat  Checks — 

Assails  Plan  to  Am  State  Inspections 

(By  James  Risser  of  the  Register's 

Wash!  ng  ton  Bureau ) 

Washington,  DC. — Representative  Neal 
Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  Friday  charged  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  Is  trying  to  Illegally  un- 
dermine the  8-year-old  federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion system. 

Butz  plans  to  use  an  "obscure  "  1962  law 
to  fimnel  federal  funds  to  states  so  that  they 
can  operate  their  own  meat  Inspection  sys- 
tems under  loose  guidelines,  said  Smith. 

The  proposal  violates  the  law  and  is  an 
attempt  to  circimivent  Congress'  refusal  to 
go  along  with  a  similar  plan  3  years  ago,  said 
Smith. 

It  would  produce  a  "hodge-podge"  of  In- 
spection systems,  and  would  ultimately  harm 
the  Federal  meat  Inspection  program  and 
reduce  consumer  confidence  in  our  meat  in- 
spection service,"  he  added. 

PRESSURE   SEEN 

In  a  letter  to  Butz  objecting  to  the  pro- 
posal. Smith  said  It  apparently  has  resulted 
from  pressxire  by  state  secretaries  of  agri- 
cultui-e  who  are  upset  that  a  number  of  sUte 
legislatures  have  decided  to  give  up  state 
meat  inspection  and  turn  the  task  over  to 
the  federal  government. 

The  state  agriculture  officials  "understand- 
ably are  reluctant  to  give  up  r^me  of  their 
bureaucratic  empire,"  he  said. 

Under  the  so-called  Talmadge-Aiken  Act 
of  1962,  which  authorizes  co-operation  be- 
tween federal  and  state  governments  In  car- 
rying out  various  federal  agricultural  pro- 
grams, the  federal  government  now  pays  half 
of  the  salary  of  state  Inspectors  who  work 
under  federal  supervision  at  a  small  number 
o.*^  ment  plants  In  2G  states. 

SALARY    PLAN 

According  to  Smith,  Butz  Intends  to  In- 
crease the  federal  payment  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  Inspectors'  sa'arles,  without  any  approval 
from  Congress. 

"This  would,  m  effect,  bribe  the  states  to 
shift  to  the  so-called  Talmadge-Aiken  ap- 
proach," Smith  said. 

Of  tlie  some  12,000  meat  packing  and  proc- 
es.sing  plants  la  t.he  U.S.  only  287  no.v  oper- 
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ate  under  Talmadge-Aiken  agreements  with 
the  Agriculture  Depai-tmeut. 

The  rest  are  Inspected  under  the  terms  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  of  which 
Smith  was  a  main  sponsor.  Of  these,  6,292 
plants  are  entirely  under  federal  Inspection. 

SPECIFIC  LIMTT 

Tlio  remaining  5,835  are  state-inspected 
under  provisions  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
which  permit  a  state  to  conduct  meat  In- 
spection If  Its  ttandardj  are  equal  to  the  fed- 
eral standards. 

Under  that  act,  states  are  specifically 
limited  to  reco%erij:g  50  per  cent  of  their 
cosis  from  the  federal  government.  A  Butz 
proposal  in  1972  to  raife  that  figure  to  80 
percent  was  rejected  bv  Congress. 

Smith  contends  that  Butz  Is  now  trj-ing  to 
circumvent  that  coiigre.'jsional  decision  by 
applying  the  80  per  cent  aid  figure  to  the 
Talmadge-Ailten  Act,  v/hlch  contains  i:o  dl- 
rert  mention  of  federal  funding. 

In  theory,  meat  plants  inspected  under 
Talmadge-Alkcn  agreements  are  held  to  the 
same  standards  as  other  meat  plants.  But  In 
practice.  Smith  said,  that  h.is  not  been  the 
case. 

KEY   DIFFEBENCE 

A  1970  study  by  the  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office  found  that  sanitation  standards  at 
Talmadge-Aiken  plants  were  generally  In- 
ferior to  those  at  plants  Inspected  by  feder- 
al meat  Inspectors  under  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  he  noted. 

A  key  difference  between  the  two  laws  Is 
that  meat  plants  Inspected  under  the  Tal- 
madge-Aikeu  Act  may  ship  their  products 
to  other  states.  Plants  Inspected  by  state  In- 
spectors, under  the  provisions  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act,  may  not  ship  meat  In  inter- 
state commerce. 

Smith's  office  said  consumer  groups  have 
learned  of  Bute's  proposal  and  are  opposed 
to  It. 

Also,  Clyde  Weber,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Employes, 
whose  membership  Includes  federal  meat  In- 
spectors, said  Friday  "we're  very  concerned 
about  the  use  of  Talmadge-Aiken  funds  In 
tills  fashion." 
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allegedly  responding  to.  They  showed  up 
in  riot  gear  which  did  little  except  to 
make  identification  difficult.  And.  most 
distm-bing,  the  complaint  to  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  responding  appears 
on  the  pohce  log  several  minutes  after 
tlieir  arrival. 

Because  of  these  questions,  I  called 
FBI  Director  Clarence  KeUey  at  home 
at  7:30  the  following  morning  and  was 
tissured  that  Uie  FBI  would  investigate. 

Since  then  I  have  spoken  to  Mr. 
Kelley.  to  the  Assistant  Attoi-ney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  oi  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
and  to  members  of  their  staffs.  For  al- 
most a  year  I  have  been  assiu'ed  that  this 
is  an  "active"  investigation.  But  how 
active  can  an  investigation  be  that  has 
produced  no  results  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  must  rise  at  this  time  to  accuse 
the  FBI  of  a  coverup.  But  the  recoid  of 
foot  dragging  and  inaction  leaves  no 
other  conclusion  possible. 

By  failing  to  fulfill  Its  responsibility 
the  FBI  has  denied  justice  to  many  In- 
nocent South  Boston  residents  hurt  In 
the  police  riot  and  has  denied  justice 
to  the  Boston  Pohce  Department,  the 
thousands  of  officers  who  have  offered 
commendable  service  to  our  city  while  a 
few  policemen  ran  wild. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SPEAK  OUT 
ON  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 


HEARINGS   URGED 

Weber  said  he  has  asked  for  detailed  in- 
formation from  the  Agriculture  Department 
about  the  proposal.  He  said  the  federation  Is 
urging  congressional  hearings  and  may  seek 
to  block  the  plan  In  court. 

Butz  acknowledged,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  this  week,  that 
the  plan  Is  xinder  consideration  as  a  way  to 
keep  states  involved  In  meat  Inspection. 
Committee  Chairman  Herman  Talmadge 
(Dem.,  Ga.)   said  he  supports  the  plan. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  nmnlng  state 
meat  inspection  programs,  even  with  federal 
assistance  of  50  per  cent,  13  states  plus  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  have  turned 
to  total  federal  Inspection.  On  Oct.  1.  plants 
In  Connecticut  and  Tennessee  also  are 
scheduled  to  come  under  federal  Inspection. 


RABBITT  INN-JUSTICE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1974,  several  Boston  policemen 
caused  harm  to  innocent  people  at  the 
Rabbitt  Inn  in  South  Boston. 

The  entire  situation  was  very  disturb- 
ing because  the  police  action  was  far 
more  violent  than  the  incident  they  were 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peo- 
ple's Bicentennial  Commission  has  per- 
formed a  singular  service  to  the  Con- 
gres.s  and  the  Nation  in  sponsoring  one 
of  the  most  thorough  public  opinion  polls 
on  the  state  of  the  economy  ever  con- 
ducted. The  findings  are  remarkable  and 
should  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
the  people  are  often  ahead  of  their  Gov- 
ernment in  judging  what  the  general 
wdl-being  requires  and  what  good  Gov- 
ernment means. 

Given  the  economic  shambles  and  po- 
litical slandpatism,  is  there  any  ground 
for  hope?  The  Commission's  poll  is  af- 
firmative. 

A  mood  of  disaffection  and  even  de- 
spair toward  Goverrjnent  exists  along- 
side a  contrary  mood  of  political  expec- 
tation. There  is  no  leader  on  the  horizon 
but  a  tremendous  yearning  for  leader- 
ship. Having  been  locked  into  a  Govern- 
ment at  the  Watergate,  if  not  at  the 
watei-shed,  and  not  knowing  of  its  crime 
and  corruption,  is  world's  apart  from 
liaving  such  a  Governments  dirty  linen 
exposed  and  watcliing  the  Congress  make 
an  attempt  to  remedy  official  lawlessness. 
Public  opinion  polls  are  registering  more 
and  more  pojjular  discontent  with  the 
eoi-poratc  stranglehold  over  the  economy. 
The  idea  of  economic  democracy  is  win- 
ning more  and  more  adherents.  Some- 
thing has  to  give. 

Disaffection  and  expectation  are  cm-i- 
ously  commingled.  Is  It  fanciful  to  suggest 
that  this  twilight  state  may  be  conducive 
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change? 
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pectation    slowly    crystallizing 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans 
country  can  and  should  be  wha , 
it  is,  but  has  never  been 

I  recommend  to  my  colleag 
scrutiny  of  the  People's 
Commission  poll.  When  the  tinfe  comes 
to  consider  seriously  legislation  for  full 
employment,  to  break  up  the  monopo- 
listic petroleum  industry,  to  regulate 
multinationals,  let  us  Iteep  this  r  scord  of 
pubUc  opinion  in  mind  and  have  pourage. 

The  poll  follows: 
PcBUC    Opinion    Poll    on    the    tcoNOMV 

CONOUCTKB      FOR       PEOPLE'S       BiCEitTENNIAL 

Commission 

As  we  approach  our  Bicentennial 
tion,  a  majority  of  the  American 
calling  for  basic  changes  In  our 
system  that  are  as  sweeping  as  the 
our    founding    fathers    called    for 
political  system  200  years  ago. 

The  P.B.C.   commissioned  Hart 
Associates    to    conduct    a   Natlonw 
phone  poll  of  1.209  Americans  on 
of  July  25,   1975  on   Issues  relatin 
economic   system    and    possible    al 
solutions.  Mr.  Peter  D.  Hart,  of 
search  Associates,  is  a  former  vice 
with    Louis    Harris    Associates 
Quayle  and  Company.  His  clients 
Washington  Post  and  CBS  News  wi^: 
he  serves  as  a  key   election   night 
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33  percent  of  the  public  believe  that  our 
capitalist  economic  system  has  already 
reached  its  peak  in  terms  of  perform  mce  and 
Is  now  on  the  decline,  while  only  2:  percent 
believe  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  Its  peak 
and  is  stUl  getting  better 

57  percent  of  the  public  agree  With  the 
Btatement  that  both  the  Democr  itic  and 
Hepubllcan  parties  are  in  favor  of  )lg  busi- 
ness rather  than  the  average  workpr,  while 
only  35  percent  disagree. 

58  percent    of    the    public    believe 
America's  major  corporations  tend 
nate  and  determine  the  actions  of 
ofHcials  in  Washington,  while  only 
believe  that  public  officials  in 
tend  to  dominate  and  determine 
of  America's  major  corporations. 

49  percent  of  the  public  agree 
business  is  the  source  of  most  of 
wrong  in  this  country  today  while 
disagree. 

49  percent  of  the  public  feel  that 
do  more  good  than  harui  to  develoj 
leal  movement  to  challenge  the 
big  business,  while  39  percent  feel 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

41  percent  of  the  public  are  in 
making  a  major  adjustment  in  our 
to  try  things  which  have  not  been 
fore,  whereas  37  percent  favor  mine  r 
ments  and  only  17  percent  favor 
economic  system  as  it  is  and  allc 
straighten  Itself  out. 

A  majority  of  those  who  voiced 
on  the  Issue  favored  public 
and  ther  natural  resources. 

A  majority  of  the  public  favors  Employee 
ownership  and  control  of  U.S.  conpanles — 
employees  owning  td\  of  the  compefny 
and  determining  broad  company 
Including  the  selection  of  management 
addition,  74  percent  of  the  public 
plan  whereby  consumers  in  local 
nitles  are  represented  on  the  boardi 
panies  that  operate  in  their  local  r 

56  percent  of  the  public  say 
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deflnltely  support  or  probably  support  a 
presidential  candidate  who  favored  employee 
control  of  United  States  companies. 

POLL  REStTLTS  SUMMATION 

The  American  public  has  clearly  lost  con- 
fidence In  our  economic  system.  In  every 
major  area  of  performance  except  one,  the 
public  gives  American  business  an  overall 
negative  rating  In  terms  of  performance. 
This  disenchantment  goes  beyond  Just  the 
immediate  economic  situation  of  the  coun- 
try with  one  out  of  three  people  believing 
that  the  capitalist  system  itself  is  on  the 
decline.  In  terms  of  the  political  process  the 
public  goes  further,  with  a  majority  feel- 
ing that  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties  are  in  favor  of  big  business 
rather  than  the  average  citizen.  A  majority 
of  the  public  also  feels  that  America's  major 
corporations  "tend  to  dominate  and  deter- 
mine the  actions  of  our  public  oRlcials  in 
Washington." 

Finally,  by  a  plurality  of  49  percent  to  45 
percent,  the  American  public  feels  that  "big 
business  Is  the  source  of  most  of  what  is 
wrong  in  this  country  today."  This  deep- 
seated  opposition  to  big  business  is  re- 
flected In  the  fact  that  by  a  margin  of  49 
percent  to  45  percent,  the  American  public 
favors  a  "political  movement  to  challenge 
the  Influence  of  big  business." 

This  lack  of  confidence  In  big  business  has 
led  a  plurality  of  41  percent  of  the  public 
to  favor  major  adjustments  In  our  economy 
"to  try  things  which  have  never  been  tried 
before."  When  asked  about  specific  major 
adjustments,  66  percent  of  the  public  said 
that  they  favored  employee  owner.ship  and 
control  of  U.S.  companies. 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  virtually  no 
public  discussion  or  debate  on  the  question 
of  employee  ownership  and  control  of  U.S. 
companies,  and  no  major  elected  officials 
have  come  out  in  support  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion. Moreover,  at  present  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  U.S.  companies  that  are  employee 
owned  and  controlled.  Despite  these  facts  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  In  sup- 
port of  this  fundamental  and  sweeping 
change  In  the  economic  system  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Hart  Poll  Indicates  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  Bicentennial,  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  favor  basic  changes  in  our  econ- 
omy that  will  promote  democratic  participa- 
tion at  the  work  place  and  direct  employee 
control  over  company  policies. 

Tills  public  opinion  survey  represents  the 
first  step  In  a  year  long  "Common  Sense" 
campaign  by  the  Peoples  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. We  believe  that  it  is  time  to  extend 
democratic  principles  and  individual  rights 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  We  are 
at  a  critical  turning  point  in  history  where 
the  old  cliches  in  support  of  both  capitalist 
and  socialist  doctrines  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  advocate  a  new  economic  system  where 
each  company  is  democratically  owned  and 
controlled  directly  by  the  employees,  with 
each  firm  operating  competitively  in  a  free 
market  economy. 

According  to  the  Hart  Poll,  67  percent  of 
the  American  public  feel  that  there  has  been 
too  little  discussion  about  the  concept  of 
employee  ownership  and  control  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations. 

Complete  Hart  Poll  Results 

THE    nation's    economic    HEALTH 

55  percent  of  the  public  now  term  the  na- 
tion's economic  health  as  "poor"  ot  "below 
average,"  while  Just  10  percent  rate  the 
health  of  the  economy  as  "above  average"  or 
"excellent."  The  remaining  30  percent  with 
an  opinion  saw  it  as  "average." 
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VIEWS  ON  THE  capitalist  SYSTEM 

33  percent  of  the  public  believe  that  our 
capitalist  economic  system  has  already 
reached  Its  peak  in  terms  of  performance 
and  Is  now  on  the  decline,  while  only  22  per- 
cent believe  that  It  has  not  yet  reached  its 
peak  and  is  still  getting  better,  and  another 
30  percent  believe  that  it  is  neither  improv- 
ing nor  on  the  decline. 

B.ATINC;   the    PERFORMANCE    OF   AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 

69  percent  of  the  ptiblic  give  American 
business  a  nei;ative  rating  in  "keeping  prof- 
Its  at  reasonable  levels."  while  only  26  per- 
cent give  business  a  positive  rating. 

55  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  in  "providing  good 
quality  products,"  while  43  percent  give  bxisi- 
ness  a  positive  rating. 

59  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  in  "enabling  peo- 
ple to  make  full  use  of  their  abilities"  while 
only  35  percent  give  business  a  positive 
ratinf*. 

72  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  when  it  comes  to 
"really  caring  about  the  individual,"  while 
only  25  percent  give  business  a  positive  rat- 
ing. 

84  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  when  it  comes  to 
"keeping  down  the  cost  of  living,"  while  only 
12  percent  give  It  a  positive  rating. 

50  i>ercent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  when  it  comes 
to  "safeguarding  the  health  of  workers  and 
consumers"  while  46  percent  give  it  a  posi- 
tive rating. 

75  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  negative  rating  when  it  comes 
to  "preventing  unemployment  and  economic 
recessions"  while  only  18  percent  give  it  a 
positive  rating. 

The  public  gives  American  business  a  neg- 
ative rating  In  every  category  of  performance 
except  one;  paying  good  wages  and  salaries. 

55  percent  of  the  public  give  American 
business  a  positive  rating  when  It  comes  to 
"paying  good  wages  and  salaries"  and  41 
percent  give  it  a  negative  rating. 

THE   EFFECTIVENESS   OF  ANTI-TRUST  LAWS:    PAST 
AND    FUTURE 

63  percent  of  the  public  believe  that  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  "only  somewhat  ef- 
fective"  or  "of  little  effect"  In  the  past  in 
"keeping  corporations  from  getting  too  big," 
while  only  31  percent  believe  they  have  been 
"very  effective"  or  "fairly  effective." 

In  terms  of  the  future,  once  again,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  public,  55  percent  believe  that 
anti-trust  laws  will  be  "only  somewhat  effec- 
tive" or  "of  little  effect,"  while  only  31  per- 
cent believe  that  they  will  be  "very  effective" 
or  "fairly  effective." 

WHAT   IS    WRONG   WITH   OUR   ECONOMIC   SYSTEM 

72  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "profits 
are  the  major  goal  of  business  even  If  it 
means  unemployment  and  inflation,"  while 
only  24  percent  disagree. 

66  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "gen- 
erally people  don't  work  as  hard  as  they 
could,  because  they  aren't  given  enough  say 
in  decisions  which  affect  tlieir  Jobs,"  while 
only  29  percent  disagree. 

67  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "com- 
pany management  aiid  stockholders  are  the 
people  who  benefit  most  from  increased  pro- 
ductivity," while  only  27  percent  disagree. 

58  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "local 
community  laterest  and  needs  are  not  rep- 
resented in  making  company  policy,"  while  31 
percent  disagree. 

61  percent  of  the  pub  He  agree  that  "there 
Is  a  conspiracy  among  big  corporations  to  set 
prices  as  high  as  possible,"  while  only  33 
percent  disagree. 

56  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "the 
Increases  that  labor  unions  have  gotten  for 
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workers  are  too  large"  while  36  percent  dis- 
agree. 

57  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  are  in 
favor  of  big  business  rather  than  the  average 
worker,"  while  only  35  percent  disagree. 

49  percent  of  the  public  agree  that  "big 
business  Is  the  source  of  most  of  what's 
wrong  In  this  country  today,"  while  45  per- 
cent disagree. 

DOES    WASHINGTON    CONTROL    CORPORATIONS.    OR 
DO   CORPORATIONS  CONTROL   WASHINGTON 

58  percent  of  the  public  say  that  "Ameri- 
ca's major  corporations  tend  to  dominate  and 
determine  the  actions  of  our  public  officials 
in  Washington,"  while  Just  25  percent  be- 
lieve that  the  reverse  is  true  and  that  "public 
officials  In  Washington  tend  to  dominate  and 
determine  the  actions  of  our  major  corpora- 
tions." 

WHO  BENEFITS  FROM  PROFITS 

68  percent  of  the  public  believe  that  'prof- 
Its  mainly  benefit  stockholders  and  manage- 
ment," while  only  23  percent  believe  that  the 
reverse  is  true,  and  that  profits  mainly  "im- 
prove the  general  economic  prosperity  of 
everyone." 

ARE  MAJOR  CORPORATIONS  LOYAL  TO  THE  U.S. 

54  percent  of  the  public  today  say  that  If 
"corporations  had  an  opportunity  to  sign 
a  contract  (with  a  foreign  country)  which 
would  be  profitable  to  the  corporations  but 
harmful  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,"  the  corporations  "would  sign  such  a 
contract,  while  only  31  percent  believe  that 
the  corporations  "would  not  sign  the  con- 
tract." 

HOW  MUCH  CHANGE  IN  OVU  ECONOMY   IS 
NEEDED 

When  asked  which  of  three  alternatives 
they  favored  to  improve  the  economy,  a  plu- 
rality of  41  percent  of  the  American  people 
favor  "making  a  major  adjustment  to  try 
things  which  have  not  been  tried  before." 
By  way  of  contrast,  a  smaller  37  percent 
favor  "making  minor  adjustments  to  correct 
for  current  problems."  Only  17  percent  feel 
that  the  economic  system  ought  to  be  "kept 
as  It  Is,  allowing  it  to  straighten  Itself  out." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHANGING  THE  ECONOMY 

Only  25  percent  of  the  American  public 
feel  that  it  would  do  "more  good  than  harm" 
to  "eliminate  all  welfare  and  aid  benefits 
except  social  security,"  while  67  percent  feel 
that  it  would  do  "more  harm  than  good." 

A  plurality  of  44  percent  of  the  American 
public  feel  that  it  would  do  "more  good  than 
harm "  to  "institute  public  ownership  of  oil 
and  other  natural  resources"  while  42  per- 
cent feel  that  it  would  do  "more  harm  than 
good." 

44  percent  of  the  American  public  feel  that 
It  would  do  "more  good  than  harm"  to  "in- 
stitute a  regulation  where  by  companies  can 
grow  only  to  a  certain  size,"  while  47  percent 
feel  that  It  would  do  "more  harm  than  good." 

66  percent  of  the  American  public  feel 
that  It  would  do  "more  good  than  harm"  to 
"develop  a  program  in  which  employees  own 
a  majority  of  the  company's  stock,"  while 
only  25  percent  feel  that  it  would  do  "more 
harm  than  good." 

27  percent  of  the  American  public  feel  that 
it  would  do  "more  good  than  harm"  to  "limit 
all  inheritances  to  $100,000,"  whUe  59  percent 
feel  that  it  would  do  "more  harm  than  good." 

A  plurality  of  49  percent  of  the  American 
public  feel  that  It  would  do  "more  good  than 
harm"  to  "develop  a  new  political  movement 
to  challenge  the  influence  of  big  business," 
while  a  smaller  39  percent  feel  that  it  would 
do  "more  harm  than  good." 

74  percent  of  the  American  public  feel 
that  It  would  do  "more  good  than  harm"  to 
"Institute  a  plan  whereby  consumers  In  local 
communities  are  represented  on  the  boards 
of  companies  that  operate  in  their  local  re- 
gion," while  only  17  percent  feel  that  it 
would  do  "more  harm  than  good." 
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13  percent  ol  the  American  public  feel  that 
it  would  do  "more  good  than  harm"  to  have 
"government  ownership  of  all  major  com- 
panies," while  81  percent  feel  that  it  would 
do  "more  harm  than  good." 

52  percent  of  the  American  public  feel 
that  it  would  do  "more  good  than  harm" 
to  "institute  a  plan  in  which  employees  de- 
termine broad  company  policy,"  while  only 
38  percent  feel  that  it  would  do  "more  harm 
than  good.'' 

CHOOSING   BETWEEN  THREE  DIPFTRENT 
ECONOMIC    SYSTEMS 

In  exploring  different  approaches  for  our 
economy,  the  American  public  was  given 
three  types  of  companies  and  asked  which 
one  they  would  like  to  work  for. 

66  percent  of  the  American  people  would 
favor  working  for  a  company  that  Is  em- 
ployee owned  and  controlled.  Only  8  percent 
of  the  public  say  they  would  want  to  work 
for  a  company  that  is  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment. Just  20  percent  of  the  public  say  they 
would  like  to  work  for  the  now-dominant 
type  of  American  business,  the  outside  in- 
vestor owned  and  controlled  corporation. 

WOULD  EMPLOYEE  OV/NED  AND  CONTROLLED 
COMPANIES  IMPROVE  THE  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF   THE  COUNTRY 

50  percent  of  the  American  public  feel  that 
employee  owned  and  controlled  companies — 
where  the  people  who  work  In  the  company 
select  the  management,  set  policies  and  share 
in  the  proflts— would  Improve  the  condition 
of  the  economy,  while  only  14  percent  say 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  wor.sen  the 
economy's  condition.  29  percent  feel  the  in- 
stitution of  employee  ownership  and  control 
of  companies  wouldn't  make  much  difference 
in  terms  of  the  country's  economic  condition. 

WHAT  IS  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  HAVING  EMPLOYEE 
OWNED  AND  CONTROLLED  COMPANIES  WITHIN 
THE  NEXT  TEN   YEARS 

44  percent  of  the  American  public  believe 
that  there  is  a  "great  possibility"  or  "some 
possibility"  that  our  country  will  have  em- 
ployee owned  and  controlled  companies  with- 
in the  next  ten  years,  whUe  49  percent  believe 
that  there  is  "little  possibility"  or  "no  possi- 
bility." 

WOULD  YOU  SUPPORT  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT 
WHO  FAVORED  EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP  AND 
CONTROL   OF   U.S.    COMPANIES 

56  percent  of  the  American  public  would 
"probably  support"  or  "definitely  support"  a 
candidate  for  President  who  favored  em- 
ployee ownership  and  control  of  U.S.  com- 
panies, while  only  26  percent  said  they  would 
"probably  not  support"  or  "deflnltely  not 
support"  such  a  candidate.  18  percent  volun- 
teered that  their  presidential  decision  would 
be  based  on  other  factors  or  were  not  sure. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION   ABOUT  EMPLOYEE  OWNER- 
SHIP   AND    CONTROL    OF    U.S.    COMPANIES 

67  percent  of  the  American  public  feel 
that  there  has  been  "too  little  discussion" 
about  employee  owmershlp  and  control  of 
U.S.  companies,  while  only  10  percent  feel 
that  there  has  been  "too  much,"  and  Just  9 
percent  feel  that  there  has  been  "about  the 
right  amount." 


STATE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 
RILES  POINTS  TO  BASIC  SOLUTION 
FOR  EQUALITY  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  the  daily  papers  indicate  that 
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the  question  of  busing  to  achieve  school 
integration  continues  to  be  a  difficult  one 
for  children,  parents,  and  administrators. 
A  rational  approach  is  needed  and 
in  a  recent  interview  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  State  of  California  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Mr.  Wilson  Riles, 
made  some  comments  that  get  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
this  article  in  the  record. 

I  Los  Angeles  Times,  Tues.,  Sept.  9,  1975] 
Argument  for  Busing  Absurd,  Riles  Asserts 

(By  Paul  Houston,  Times  Staff  Writer) 

Washington — California  schools  chief  Wil- 
son C.  Riles  said  Monday,  "The  concept  that 
black  children  can't  learn  imless  they  are  sit- 
ting with  white  children  Is  utter  and  com- 
plete nonsense." 

Thus  challenging  the  basic  premise  of  many 
advocates  of  school  integration.  Riles  went 
on  to  attack  sharply  the  tise  of  crosstown 
busing. 

The  way  to  provide  a  good  education  for 
all,  he  told  a  group  of  California  reporters,  is 
not  with  a  "Mechanistic"  busing  program 
but  with  better  schools  in  ghettos  and  better 
Job  and  housing  opportunities  for  minorities. 

"Give  a  person  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
job  and  access  to  move,  where  he  wishes  to 
move,  and  you  deal  with  the  problem,"  he 
said. 

"He  can  move  to  Beverly  Hills  or  Enclno. 
But  to  say  you're  going  to  pick  youngsters 
up  on  lllth  St.  in  Watts  and  bus  them  to 
Enclno  (a  28-mlle  freeway  trip)  in  order  to 
Integrate  them — that's  where  I  get  off. 

"The  minorities  are  not  going  to  be  happy 
with  it,  the  majorities  are  not  going  to  be 
happy  with  it,  and  I  see  no  educational  value 
in  that  nonsense  unless  you  equip  the  bus 
with  a  television  set  and  a  teaching  machine." 

Riles  stated  similar  views  In  his  1970  cam- 
paign for  election  as  state  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  when  he  was  running 
as  a  liberal  black  against  Max  Rafferty,  a 
white  conservative.  But  an  aide  said  Riles 
spoke  out  "more  vigorously"  Monday  as  con- 
troversial school  busing  programs  were  being 
carried  out  in  Boston  and  Louisville. 

Riles  said  those  two  cities  had  "practically 
lost  the  battle,  and  it  wUl  take  years  to  heal 
the  wounds." 

He  urged  President  Ford  and  the  governors, 
mayors  and  school  officials  in  Massachusetts 
and  Kentucky  to  "counsel  their  people  to  be 
rational  and  sit  down  as  men  and  women 
and  work  this  thing  out.  Unless  your  leader- 
ship stands  up  strongly  and  speaks  out  for 
law  and  Justice  and  peace  and  fairness,  the 
people  are  Just  going  to  fly  apart." 

Riles  was  here  to  lobby  for  education  bills. 
He  made  his  remarks  when  the  reporters 
asked  about  his  views  on  busing. 


DEMO  CAUCUS  GOES  PUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference  I  want  to  commend 
our  Democratic  counterpart,  the  caucus, 
on  following  our  lead  in  opening  its  ses- 
sions to  the  public.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  Democrats  on  abandoning 
their  rule  which  permitted  binding 
Democratic  votes  on  the  House  floor.  I 
think  oui-  Democratic  colleagues  will  find 
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as  we  have  that  sunshine  is  not  fatal 
and  that  they  are  capable  of  Exercising 
their  independent  judgment  in  p.  respon- 
sible manner  without  binding  toarty  in- 
structions. I  would  hope  that  (his  spirit 
and  logic  will  also  be  applied  to  voting 
in  committees.  While  the  ruin  binding 
floor  votes  has  only  been  use<l  once  in 
recent  years,  the  practice  ol  binding 
Democratic  committee  votes  lias  been 
resorted  to  more  frequently — particularly 
on  the  Rules  Committee  of  whi  ;h  I  am  a 
member. 

I  welcome  the  obituary  en  "King 
Caucus"  delivered  yesterday  by  the 
caucus  chairman  and  can  only  lope  that 
such  reports  on  the  death  of  Ku  ig  Caucus 
have  not  been  highly  exaggera|ted.  Only 
time  will  teU.  Opening  the  wake  to  the 
public  will  permit  u,s  all  to  ol  serve  the 
King  Caucus  carcass  in  final  r  ;pose  and 
detect  any  attempts  to  revive  ;  t.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  include  ttie  text  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  yesterday  along  with 
today's  Washington  Post  accouiit  of  that 

actioa: 

DcMOCBAiic  Cat  cos, 

Septemhe,    9,  1975. 

At    the    Democratic    Caucus    neetUig    ol 

September  9,  1975.  the  following   :hanges  in 

the   Caucus   Rules   were  approveil  by   volet 

vote:  „  ^ 

(1)  Repeal  Rule  8  and  amend  Rule  7  to 
tead  as  foUows: 

"No  Member  shall  be  elected  o  serve  as 
Chairman.  Secretary,  or  AsslsUn  .  Secretary 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  for  moi  b  than  two 
consecutive  terms. 

"With  respect  to  voting  in  the  House  for 
Speaker  and  other  officers  of  the  House,  for 
each  committee  chairman,  and  U  r  member- 
ship ol  committees,  a  majority  vc  te  of  those 
present  and  voting  at  a  Democrs  tic  Caucus 
meeting  shaU  bind  all  members  of  the 
Caucus."  ,    „„ 

(2)  Strike  In  its  entirety  stand  Jig  r"le  R9 
and  substitute  the  following: 

"R9.  AdmitUnce  to  Caucus  Mei  tings. 

"All  that  portion  of  any  Caucus  meeting, 
regular  or  special,  that  involves  action  by 
the  Caucus  with  respect  to  propc  sed  legisla- 


tion shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
a  majority  determines  by  a  roll 
quorum  being  present,  that  the 


:cept  when 
:all  vote,  a 
portion  of 


the  Caucus  meeting  Involving  ac;ion  by  the 
Caucus  with  respect  to  proposed  legislation 
shall  be  cloeed. 

"During  the  closed  portion  of  my  Caucus 
meeting,  no  persons,  except  Democratic 
ypjnhpjs  of  the  House  of  Repres  sntatlves,  a 
Caucus  Journal  Clerk,  and  other  necessary 
employees,  sbaU  be  admitted  to  1  he  meeting 
of  the  Caucus  without  the  expres^  permission 
of  the  Chairman." 


Soia: 


yeeterlay 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sep  t 
HoirsE  Demockats  Will  Opsn 

TO  TKK  PUBLIC 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons 

House  Democrats  voted 
parts  of  their  party  caucuses  tc 
and  to  repeal  a  1911  rule  by  w 
thirds  caucus  vote  can  bind  all 
House  floor  votes. 

The  "sunshine"  rule  will  open 
of  aU  House  Democrats  when 
bating  and  voting  on  leglalativ» 
unless  a  majority  votes  on  the  - 
public  to  close  It.  This  is  the  t 
has  opened  most  House  commltt^ 
Discussion  of  caucus  rules  ch: 
of  committee  chairmen  and  othei 
matters  will  still  be  heM  behind 
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Caucuses 
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Some  liberals  opposed  the  change  for  fear 
it  would  dilute  the  eSectlveness  ol  the  cau- 
cus— as  its  original  conservative  sponsors  had 
hoped.  But  Rep.  PhUlip  Burton  (Calif.),  ac- 
tivist chairman  of  the  caucus,  said  he  had  no 
such  fears. 

The  once-dormant  Democratic  caucus  has 
been  revived  over  the  past  half-dozen  years 
to  become  the  most  effective  tool  In  the 
liberal  drive  to  open  up  the  House,  break  the 
seniority  system  and  thrash  out  party  posi- 
tions on  Issues. 

For  a  time,  with  Burton's  election  as  chair- 
man and  the  addition  of  75  eager  freshmen 
last  January,  It  even  appeared  to  envision  be- 
coming a  legislative  body. 

It  directed  Democrats  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  permit  a  floor  amendment  repeal- 
ing the  oil  depletion  allowance  to  be  offered 
to  the  tax-cut  blU.  Later,  whUe  a  request  for 
more  military  sJd  to  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
was  before  the  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee, it  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  Its 
view  that  no  more  aid  should  be  given. 

They  began  the  push  to  open  up  caucus 
meetings,  led  by  Rep.  BUI  Chappell  (Pla.) 
and  other  conservatives  opposed  to  letting 
the  liberal  majority  set  legislative  policy 
within  the  caucus. 

Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  (Tex.),  a  liberal  who 
favors  closed  caucuses,  said  yesterday's  ac- 
tion was  supported  both  by  conservatives 
who  want  to  slow  down  caucus  action  and 
by  Idealistic  liberals  who  think  open  Is  good. 
Burton  said  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
•A  "overwhelming"  voice  vote  in  the  closed 
session. 

Eckhardt,  who  led  the  earlier  move  to  open 
up  committee  meetings,  said  the  Democratic 
caucus  should  remain  closed  because  it  is 
vital  that  a  political  party  meet  by  itself 
to  plot  strategy.  If  the  caucus  is  open,  then 
Its  real  work  will  be  done  at  some  earlier 
Informal  closed  session,  he  said. 

House  Republicans  opened  their  confer- 
ences earlier  this  year,  but  as  a  one-third 
minority  they  have  less  to  do. 

The  dispute  ovkt  whether  the  Democratic 
caucus  should  tell  a  committee  how  to  write 
legislation  Is  now  virtually  dead.  The  caucus 
has  not  tried  to  tell  a  committee  what  to  do 
since  It  opposed  further  military  aid  to  Indo- 
china In  March. 

But  that  muscular  action  provoked  Re- 
publicans to  complain  of  "King  Caucus" 
trying  to  run  the  House.  They  referred  to 
the  two-thirds  binding  caucus  rule,  used 
only  twice  in  the  past  50  years  but  stiU  on 
the  books.  Sixty  years  ago.  Democrats  used 
the  binding  rule  often  to  ram  legislation 
through.  But  Its  only  use  In  recent  years 
was  on  a  1971  vote  repealing  a  rule  that 
would  have  given  Republicans  one-third  of 
aU  committee  stafis. 

Burton  said  the  binding  rule  was  repealed 
without  opposition  yesterday  at  the  request 
of  the  reform-minded  Democratic  Study 
Group,  who  said  It  served  no  purpose  "other 
than  as  a  prop  for  Republican  fairy  tales 
about  the  evils  of  King  Caucus." 
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HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 

Mrs.   CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,   this 

morning  some  of  my  colleagues  and  I 

participated  in  a  ceremony  on  the  steps 

of  the  Capitol  In  which  we  signed  a 
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"Declaration  of  Interdependence."  This 
document  was  issued  by  the  Women's 
Coalition  lor  the  Third  Century,  a 
national  coalition  of  diverse  women's 
groups  working  around  the  Bicentennial 
theme.  The  statement  calls  for  a  new 
order  in  this  country  as  we  begin  our 
200th  year  as  a  nation.  We  must  realize 
that— despite  all  our  accomplishments 
and  acquisitic«is,  despite  our  role  as  the 
most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world— 
we  have  yet  to  meet  the  human  needs 
of  many  of  our  own  citizens  and  the 
people  who  need  our  help  throughout  the 
world. 

I  insert  into  today's  Recced  the  text 
of  this  document  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues who  signed  it  so  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  can  review  it  and 
consider  its  principles: 

Fbeaiiblz 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  United  States 
of  America  was  born  of  the  courage  and 
strength  of  women  and  men  who  while 
searching  for  liberty,  gold  or  adventure,  en- 
dured to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  nation 
with  their  lives. 

Believing  in  a  people's  right  to  govern 
themselves,  they  drafted  a  Declaration, 
initiated  a  revolution  and  established  this 
republic.  Some  who  struggled  for  freedom 
were  not  fully  free  themselves:  youth,  native 
Americans,  blacks,  women  of  all  races,  and 
the  unpropertted. 

Each  of  us  emerges  out  of  the  past  with  a 
different  story  to  tell.  We  hiherit  a  nation 
which  has  broken  through  to  a  technological 
age  with  all  the  dangers  and  promises  that 
holds.  Responsibility  rests  on  us.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  amended  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  and  the  evolving  democracy  It 
protects.  We  believe  in  the  right  of  all  people 
to  self-government. 

History  teaches  us  that  both  -unlimited 
power  and  powerlessness  breed  corruption; 
that  where  all  human  beings  are  not 
valued,  humanity  Is  violated;  that  where  dif- 
ferences divide  us,  they  limit  and  distort  us; 
that  independence  is  an  illusion  and  un- 
limited freedom  is  tyranny,  plunging  whole 
societies  and  people  into  chaos  and  bondage. 
Human  survival  requires  interdependence. 

We  have  been  called  to  new  consciousness 
by  impending  crises  that  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us  if  we  obediently  serve  institutions 
that  do  not  serve  us. 

We  wUl  no  longer  endure  the  corruption  of 
power  which  risks  the  world's  future  by 
Ignoring  the  rights  and  well-being  of  per- 
sons and  communities.  The  Imperative  of  the 
present  Is  to  integrate  the  struggle  for 
greater  humanlzatlon.  To  be  more  fully 
human  Is  to  share  life,  to  respond  to  the 
dignity  of  ourselves  and  others,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  growth  of  one  another,  to  de- 
velop and  vitalize  human  community.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  risk,  to  be  In  conflict,  to 
suffer,  to  love  and  to  celebrate. 

Declakation 

We  therefore  make  this  declaration.  We 
are  Interdependent  with  the  good  earth, 
with  all  people,  and  with  devlne  reality. 

In  declaring  our  interdependence  with 
aU  peoples,  we  recognize  geographic  com- 
munities of  persons  and  their  interdepend- 
ence with  one  another.  We  affrm  our  coin- 
mon  humanity  and  we  respect  one  another's 
uniqueness.  We  accept  our  responslbiuty  to 
share  the  visions,  hopes  and  needs  of  one 
another  and  pledge  ourselves  to  protect 
each  other's  freedom. 

We  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  empower- 
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ment  of  all  people  and  to  the  expression  of 
each  person's  creativity. 

We  shall  commit  ourselves  to  a  world  In 
which  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  health 
care  are  the  rights  of  all  people. 

We  shall  seek  protection  for  people  In 
need  of  care  in  our  society,  and  work  to 
provide  support  systems  for  those  responsi- 
ble for  their  care  and  nurture. 

We  shall  create  a  climate  for  the  creative 
development  of  each  person's  human  poten- 
tial, and  lor  the  utilization  and  enjoyment 
of  ail  human  resources  for  the  good  "of  all 
people. 

We  shall  re.spect  the  dignity  and  privacy 
of  expressions  of  individual  personality  and 
living  relationships. 

We  .shall  be  committed  to  lifelong  learn- 
ing with  access  to  education  for  all  persons 
and  for  the  responsible  uses  of  communica- 
tion media. 

We  shall  be  committed  to  all  people's 
responsibility  for  public  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment Jaw.  education,  business,  and  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  concept  that  those  insti- 
tutions be  responsive  to  the  direction  of  the 
people. 

We  shall  value  and  share  use  of  free  ac- 
cess to  all  public  Information  and  shall  pro- 
tect and  value  Individual  privacy. 

In  declaring  our  Interdependence  with 
the  earth  we  affirm  our  reliance  on  It,  our 
mutual  responsibility  for  it  and  the  rights 
of  all  persons  to  the  fruits  thereof. 

We  shall  enjoy,  protect,  restore  and  im- 
prove the  world   that   we  Inherit. 

We  shall  produce  the  world's  resources 
and  share  them   among   all   peoples. 

We  shall  enjoy  and  cherish  the  sacredness 
and  privacy  of  our  bodies  and  shall  bring 
into  the  world  children  who  are  wanted. 

We  shall  use  and  control  technology  for 
the  survival  and  protection  of  nature  and 
all  people. 

In  declaring  our  interdependence  with  Di- 
vine Reality  we  recognize  the  posslbUitles  of 
a  sacred  mystery  within  and  around  us. 

We  shall  honor  and  protect  people's  right 
to  gather  as  they  choose  in  religious  com- 
munities. 

We  shall  support  each  other  in  pursuit  of 
truths  which  emerge  from  our  diverse  ex- 
periences and  histories,  rejecting  those  ex- 
clusive claims  to  truth  which  deny  the 
sacred  existence  of  others. 

We  shall  be  open  to  revelations  that  ex- 
tend beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  current 
understanding  and  wisdom. 

We  shall  recognize  the  divine  within  our- 
selves and  m  one  another. 

We  women  and  men  and  children  make 
this  Declaration  living  In  the  midst  of  a 
world  in  which  women  are  subservient  and 
oppressed,  men  are  repressed  and  brutalized, 
and  children  are  violated  and  alienated.  In 
making  this  Declaration  we  seek  a  new  order 
and  covenant  ourselves  to  a  fully  interde- 
pendent society.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which 
love  has  yielded  to  war,  art  to  science,  reli- 
gion to  materialism,  and  sexuality  to  vio- 
lence. We  are  committed  to  the  discovery  of 
a  humanity  which  lays  claim  to  the  fullness 
of  life. 

We  disclaim  any  right  to  privilege  in  order 
to  honor  the  full  dignity  and  development 
of  all  and  take  up  responsibility  for  insti- 
tuting freedom. 

We  long  for  light  to  shine  on  our  dark- 
ness and  life  on  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
lor  our  feet  to  be  guided  in  the  way  of  peace, 
we  shall  live  with  grace  and  struggle  with 
courage  through  the  transitional  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

The  Women's  Coalition  for  the  Third  Cen- 
tury Offers  this  Declaration  of  Interdepend- 
ence to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
response.  In  so  doing  we  declare  our  Uitent 
to  De  architects  of  our  Third  Century    Tlie 
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future  belongs  to  those  who  can  dream  with 
courage  and  creativity,  plan  with  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom,  and  act  with  power  and 
compassion  for  the  liberation  of  humanity. 
We  invite  others  to  Join  us  in  this  declara- 
tion. 

Declaration'  of  Imperatives 
We  are  aware  of  humanity's  suffering,  for 
as  women  we  have  been  in  bondage  to  unjust 
systems.  Now  we  will  define  ourselves  and 
find  release  from  the  values,  images,  myths, 
and  practices  that  for  centuries  defined  us. 
We  will  no  longer  be  governed  by  institu- 
tions that  do  not  seek,  respect  and  include 
our  leadership. 

We  wUl  not  be  taxed  without  representa- 
tion. 

We  will  not  be  bound  by  the  authority  of 
legal  systenxs  in  which  we  participate  only 
minimally  in  the  making  and  administration 
of  the  laws. 

We  wUl  not  be  exploited  in  the  labor  force. 
We  will  not  be  the  only  ones  responsible 
for  child  care,  homemaklng  and  community 
building. 

We  reject  educational  systems  that  distort 
our  reality. 

We  will  not  accept  philosophies  and  theol- 
ogies that  deny  our  experience. 

We  will  not  abide  prophets  of  the  future 
who  ignore  our  struggle. 

We  will  not  be  reduced  to  sex  symbols 
nor  have  our  sexuality  determined  by  others. 
We  will  not  be  the  principal  source  of 
morality  for  this  nation.  We  insist  that  our 
contributions  to  conscience  be  incorporated 
into  the  public  as  well  as  the  private  sector. 
And  we  will  not  be  destroyed  by  unethical 
and  immoral  leadership.  We  wUl  not  be  di- 
vided by  the  distinctions  that  have  tradi- 
tionally alienated  us  from  one  another. 

We  will  share  the  leadership  of  society  and 
its  government.  We  will  demand  respect  for 
work  inside  and  outside  the  home.  We  will 
share  in  the  labor  force  and  treasure  leisure. 
We  demand  education  that  maximizes 
human  potential.  We  will  share  In  raising 
families.  We  will  develop  philosophies  and 
theologies.  We  will  enjoy  our  sexuality.  We 
well  create  the  future  and  act  with  strength 
in  the  fulfillment  of  these  Imperatives. 

The  Women  of  tlie  Coalition  for  the  Third 
Century  make  this  Declaration  to  make  cer- 
tain our  rights  are  not  once  again  denied 
and  our  value  and  values  ignored.  Our  con- 
cern for  interdependence  requires  of  each 
full  partnership  with  all  In  the  search  for 
a  human  order. 
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HEROIN  USE  INCREASES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 


Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  City  Addic- 
tion Services  Agency  has  provided  me 
with  an  alarming  report,  which  cites, 
among  other  things,  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  heroin  users  in 
my  city  of  New  York  as  well  as  other 
cities  and  towns  throughout  this  coun- 
tiT.  In  addition  to  the  upturn  in  usage, 
there  has  also  been  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  quality  of  heroin  that  is  now  avail- 
able. My  own  community  of  Harlem  has 
been  used  as  an  example  citing  the  fact 
that  street  heroin  with  a  purity  of  25  per- 
cent has  been  seized  compared  to  3.5  per- 
cent the  previous  year. 


The  report  clearly  hidicates  that  the 
corner  in  the  battle  against  this  deadly 
menace  has  not  been  turned  and  that  we 
must  intensify  our  efforts  to  prevent  an 
epidemic  of  unprecedented  proportions 
from  sweeping  the  country  and  destroy- 
ing the  hves  of  this  Nation's  youth.  I 
commend  the  full  report  to  my  colleagues 
and  place  it  in^the  Record  at  this  point. 
Addiction  Services  Agency, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Augi^st  6,  1975. 
Hon.  ClTARI  ES  B.  Rancel, 

House  oj  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dfar  Congressman  Charles  Rancel:  Ac- 
ror';!n3  to  all  official  and  unofficial  sources, 
horoln  addiction  is  once  again  on  the  rise 
in  New  York  City  and  In  cities  across  the 
nation. 

At  the  end  of  1974.  according  to  unofficial 
estimates  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, the  number  of  heroin  users  had 
increased  nationally  to  724,000  from  612,000 
the  previous  year.  Although  all  previous 
years  had  shown  progressive  increases  this 
was  a  much  greater  increase  than  In  any  year 
since  1970. 

Moreover,  by  the  end  of  1974,  heroin  over- 
dose cases  represented  8.9  percent  of  all  drug 
emergency  cases  in  reporting  hospitals  acros.s 
the  country.  Tills  was  a  31  percent  increase 
over  the  same  period  in  1973,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  particularly  accurate  Indicator  of 
the  state  of  heroin  use. 

According  to  figures  Just  released  bv  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Customs,  there  was  a 
3.5  percent  increase  in  heroin  seizures  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1975  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  And  seized  quantities  of 
such  drugs  as  morphine  and  codeine  showed 
an  even  greater  increase  of  166  percent  over 
the  same  period  In  1974. 

Further,  at  the  end  of  1974  narcotic  over- 
close  deaths  nationally  Increased  35  perrent 
over  the  same  period  in  1973.  This  was  not 
true  in  New  York  City,  where  overall  nar- 
cotics related  deaths  had  shown  a  decrease 
since  their  peak  In  1971.  Nevertheless.  1973 
and  1974  showed  dramatic  Increases  in  meth- 
adone related  deaths  in  New  York  City,  to 
the  point  that  they  are  now  twice  as  common 
as  heroin  related  deaths. 

In  the  New  York  City  area,  the  purity  of 
available  heroin  rose  conslderablv  to  about 
seven  percent  purity  per  $2  "bag"  from  about 
3.5  percent  purity  for  the  same  quantity  the 
previous  year.  In  some  sections  of  New  York 
City,  notably  the  East  Village,  Chinatown, 
and  parts  of  Harlem,  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  has  recently  reported 
seizures  of  street  heroin  with  a  purltv  as- 
high  as  25  percent. 

The  only  area  in  which  heroin  related  sta- 
tistics show  a  decline  is  In  arrests.  Heroin  and 
Cocaine  arrests  City-wide  at  the  end  of  1974 
were  7.415,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  1973 
figure  of  7,574  and  a  dramatic  decline  from 
the  1971  figure  of  29,358.  This  average  decline 
in  arrests  probably  indicates  an  attempt  by 
local  police  forces  to  concentrate  their  ar- 
rests on  wholesale  "pushers"  rather  than 
small-time  users.  It  does  not  Indicate  a  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  users. 

Property  crimes  nationally  Increased  17 
percent  In  1974  over  1973.  The  Increase  was 
particularly  dramatic  in  New  York  City  where 
property  crimes  increased  13.8  percent  in  1974 
over  the  previous  year.  WhUe  the  Addiction 
Services  Agency  does  not  regard  the  property 
crime  index  as  an  adequate  reflection  of  the 
prevalence  of  addiction,  it  does  not  discount 
such  Increases  as  a  measure  of  increased  drug 
use,  either. 

Another  excellent  indicator  of  the  avalTa- 
bility  of  heroin  and  other  hard  drtigs  Is  the 
demand  for  treatment.  In  New  Yc«-k  City,  the 
33,000   persons   In   methadone   maintenance 
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programs  represent  a  97  percent  u 
treatment  capacity  for  that 
ment.  Although  the  utilization 
100  drug  free  programs  Is  at  a 
utilization  varies  from  program 
and  Is  exp>ected  to  be  close  to  IOC 
the  fall. 

More-o\'er.  recently  released 
indicate  that  by  March  1975,  the 
of  the  217,000  Federally  funded 
slots  across  the  country  bad 
percent.  In  New  York  City,  It  was 
Almost  every  day,  figures  come 
desk  like  those  I  have  listed 
ing  a  dramatic  increase  in  drug 
the  nation.  To  some  extent,  we 
City  have  been  more  fortunate 
other  cities  because  although  w 
largest  drug  abusing  population  ii 
we  also  have  the  largest  treatmen 
bilitation  network  and  a  Police 
that  has  rapidly  Increased  Its 
deal  with  narcotics  at  the  source. 

Nevertheless,  because  the 
cotics  dealing  are  vast,  and  beca 
xnand  for  drugs  is  ceaseless,  the 
has  continued  to  mushroom. 

Last  month,  the  largest  opiu 
Turkish  history  was  harvested. 
Turkish  and  United  Nations  of 
claimed  that  new  procedures  will 
version  of  Turkish  heroin  to  the 
New  York  City,  I  prefer  to  believ 
until  I  am  proven  wrong. 

Moreover,  we  are  now  seeing 
ties  of  so-called  "brown  rock" 
in    Colombia,    Venezuela,    and 
shipped    clandestinely    across 
border,  a  far  more  diiTicuIt  en 
control  than  the  docks  of  New 

All  of  this  comes  at  a  time  w 
and  State  funds  for  the  treatmet 
habilitation  of  drug  abusers  in 
City  are  being  slashed  drasticall 
the   Federal   funds   that   formerl  ' 
treatment  are  now  being  diverted 
forcement.  Although  I  am  not  crit 
law   enforcement    sector's    desire 
funds.   I   wonder  what  we  at 
able  to  accoznplish  in  1975  and 
Is  a  massive  increase  in  the  numbe ' 
addicts  and  Inadequate  funds  to 
This  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you 
lator  you  have  the  power  to 
allocation  of  funds  that  the 
Ices   Agency  and   New   York 
habilitation  programs  for  drug 
need. 

I  waxit  you  to  know  that  we  at 
demanded  cost  effective  programi  i 
continue  to  demand  acco 

Drug  addiction  has  not  gone 
going  to  go  away.  Indeed,  In  th< 
years  it  may  get  far  worse  than 
tseen. 

If  you  would  like  to  discuss  thi,  i 
with  me  further,  as  I  hope  you 
call  me  at  433-3790.  My  staff 
ready  to  work  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome 
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HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \TIVES 
Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 


Mr.  GiOLDWATER.  Mr.  Sp^aiter, 
May  28  of  thk  year.  Rabbi  Jud* 
w««  awarded  the  Freedom  Foundation 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

George  Washington  Certificate  in  recog- 
nition of  the  subject  matter  in  a  chapter 
extracted  from  his  recently  published 
book,  "Faith  in  Spite  of  All."  The  chap- 
ter, entitled  "Detente:  Is  It  Real  Peace 
or  Is  It  Just  a  Subterfuge?"  was  chosen 
for  its  sobering  appraisal  of  our  current 
relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
take  a  few  moments  to  read,  consider, 
and    reflect    on    the    words    of    Rabbi 
Glasner: 
[Prom  B'nal  B'rlth  Messenger,  Sept.  27,  1974] 

Detente:  Is  It  Real  Peace  or  Is  It  Just  a 
Subterfuge? 
(Note. — Rabbi  Juda  Glasner  was  bom  In 
Czechoslovaltia  in   1918.   At   age  26  he  was 
thrown  into  a  nazi  slave  labor  camp.  Escap- 
ing, he  was  promptly  c.iptuved  by  the  Russian 
Communists.  Escaping  again,  he  aided  in  the 
rescue  of  thousands  of  other  refugees.  Since 
1952,  he  has  lived  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
where  he  has  earned  the  respect  of  the  vet- 
erans  and   patriotic   organizations.   This    Is 
an  extract  from  his   new  book — 'Faith  In 
Spite   Of   AU, " — Vantage   Press. — Editor) 
(By  Rabbi  Juda  Glasner) 

Many  people,  knowing  of  my  lifelong 
strufTgle  again.st  CommunKm,  are  asking  mo 
today,  'Does  the  present  detente  mean  real 
peace  in  our  time?" 

The  present  dettiue.  In  my  opinion  and 
based  on  my  life  experience,  is  only  a  sub- 
terfuge to  get  from  the  American  people  the 
technical  know-how  the  U.S.S.R.  needs.  When 
the  time  is  ripe  .  .  .  when  Russia  has  re- 
ceived sufficient  technological  and  economic 
assistance  from  us  .  .  .  when  the  Soviets 
no  longer  fear  any  danger  to  themselves, 
thanks  to  their  overwhelming  military  su- 
periority, tlien  they  will  show  their  true  face 
again!  I  shudder  to  think  what  that  face 
will  be ! 

You  must  remember  that  Brezhnev 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  same  slaugh- 
ter house  as  did  Lenin,  Stalin,  Kruschev  and 
Kosygin,  and  he  wields  the  same  cleaver  of 
tyranny  handed  down  by  his  predecessors. 

Now  that  Brezhnev  is  working  diligently 
to  dl.smantle  the  cold  war  and  bring  about 
new  relationships  with  the  United  States,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  ways  by  which 
the  Soviets  have  circumvented  all  previous 
agreements  so  that  they  could  consolidate 
Communism  worldwide.  Their  goals,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  It,  are  stili  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  free  choice  of  peoples  to  elect 
their  leaders,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
anthill  type  of  society  throughout  the 
world ! 

Many  naive  people  exclaim  enthusiasti- 
cally, "What  a  wonderful  light  of  interna- 
tional understanding  rises  now."  But  Pravda, 
official  organ  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party,  comments,  "Coexistence  does  not 
mean  a  discontinuation  of  the  class  struggle, 
only  the  renunciation  of  military  methods." 

Krushchev's  boast,  "We  shall  bury  you!" 
still  animates  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  latter  is  basically  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  like  to  see  a  weaken- 
ing of  American  power  and  influence  evei-y- 
where. 

The  light  on  the  horizon,  optimistically 
called  "detente,"  the  meetings  between 
American  and  Russian  leaders,  Brezhnev's 
visit  to  the  United  States,  did  not  prevent 
Russia  from  pursuing  a  dangerous  policy  in 
the  Middle  Eiast,  one  which  once  more 
brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  World  War 
in.  She  poured,  and  is  still  pouring,  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  armaments  into  the  Arab 
states,  not  because  of  any  love  for  the  cause 
of  the  Arabs,  but  in  order  to  realize  her  long- 
time aim.  to  acquire  bases  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  to  set  foot  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Had  the  Arabs  defeated  Israel,  the  Rus- 
sians would  be  In  a  position  to  lay  their 
hands  on  the  world's  oil  resources  and  to 
dictate  to  Europe.  They  would  have  at  the 
same  time  secured  their  flanks  and  occupied 
an  impregnable  position  in  Asia.  The  stakes 
were  high;  the  expected  results  Justified  the 
heavy  expenses. 

While  they  thus  armed  t1-.e  Arabs,  they 
were  speaking  of  detente  and  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. At  a  time  when  Brezhnev  was  pos- 
ing for  the  photographers  with  American 
leaders,  the  most  sophisticated  Russian  arms 
were  being  delivered  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Russians  to  fight  by 
proxy,  by  the  pawns  and  puppets  they  were 
moving,  for  their  ambitious  interests. 

It  was  not  a  Westerner  but  Andrei  Sal:- 
harov,  a  celebrated  Soviet  scientist,  who  Is- 
sued the  loudest  warning  to  the  West  not  to 
give  technological  assistance  to  the  Soviet 
Union  without  forcing  a  change  of  the  police 
system  now  prevailing  in  that  countrv.  At  a 
htstoric  press  conference  Sakharov  made  the 
following  statement: 

"I  emphasize  the  need  for  mutual  trust, 
which  to  be  achievctl,  requires  wide  public 
disclosure  and  openiiCHa  in  a  society  as  well 
as  democratization,  the  freedom  of  dissemi- 
nation of  Information,  of  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  respect  for  all  basic  rights  of  the 
person,  particularly  respect  for  the  riglit  to 
choose  the  country  where  one  wishes  to  live." 

Americans  should  heed  the  words  of  this 
courageaus  Russian,  and  cf  the  talented 
r.uthoi-  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  They  knov,' 
more  thru  anyone  else  what  it  means  to  live. 
in  an  unfree  country.  They  constitute  but  the 
latest  spearhead  of  the  dissidents,  vlcthns  of 
a  society  intolerant  of  Intellectual  dissent, 
fearful  of  new  ideas,  suspicious  of  all  that 
fails  to  ccnfcrm  with  rigid  Communist  Party 
dogma  enforced  by  the  power  and  the  men- 
tality of  the  secret  police. 

"Never  In  the  history  of  any  land,"  So!z- 
henitsyn  contends,  "has  any  people  suffered 
so  much  at  the  hands  of  their  government 
as  under  the  Soviet  system."  Solzhenitsyn  in 
fact  estimates  that  Soviet  repression  has  been 
10  to  1.000  times  greater  than  Czarist  repres- 
sion, depending  on  whether  one  Is  talking 
about  arrest,  exile  or  execution.  We  could 
amplify  this,  speaking  of  the  Rtisslan  Com- 
munists: "They  preached  liberation  and  they 
have  enslaved  their  people." 

The  Soviet  Union  brands  as  "enemies  of 
International  peace"  all  those  who  warn 
against  strengthening  the  Russian  •  •  • 
freedom  are  Ignoring  the  fact  that  a  totali- 
tarian society  has  no  control  over  Its  rulers. 
By  the  very  nature  of  totalitarianism,  such  a 
a  government  feels  insecure,  and  constantly 
extends  its  power  In  order  to  find  the  secu- 
rity which  eludes  it! 

The  euphoric  "peaceful  co-existence"— in 
the  name  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  now  ob- 
tains from  the  West  the  technology  she  has 
been  unable  to  develop  herself — has  its  own 
Communist  meaning.  It  Is  Brezhnev's  and 
Kosygin's  view  that  "co-existence"  will  be 
given  a  new  turn  whenever  opportunities 
present  themselves  to  obtain  sudden  and 
great  advantages. 

Detente  could  be  a  beginning,  but  detente 
is  not  enough.  For  a  lasting  peace,  freedom 
must  reign  everywhere.  The  people  must  be 
Informed,  made  part  of  the  decisions  of  their 
governments.  Ideas  and  Individuals  must 
travel  freely  inside  and  across  geographic 
borders.  A  Utopian  goal?  Perhaps,  but  one 
that  Is  made  Imperative  by  the  atomic  age 
when  an  arbltreiry  government,  a  clique  of 
madmen  or  a  tyrant  thirsty  for  power  can 
initiate  atomic  warfare  which  would  spell  the 
destruction  of  mankind. 

From  a  slogan,  from  a  vision,  tmlversal 
freedom  has  become  a  condition  essential  to 
mankind's  survival! 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOUNDER  MAKES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  TliE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESEInTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  19,  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mi*.  Speaker,  the  Social 
Secui-ity  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  on  which  I  sei-ve, 
has  spent  a  great  amount  of  time  this 
year  exploring  all  aspects  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  facing  our  social  secui'ity 
system.  Wc  have  found  hope  in  the  fact 
that  solutions  arc  posriiblc — if  compli- 
cated. 

In  sorting  out  what  course  to  recom- 
mend, we  have  sought  the  advice  of  all 
elements  and  segments  involved,  and  I 
now  v,'elcome  the  advice  ofTered  us  by  one 
of  the  original  drafters  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1934.  He  is  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions were  summarized  iii  an  article  he 
V  rote  for  the  New  York  Times,  Monday. 
August  18,  1975.  We  may  not  agree  with 
all  he  says,  but  he  says  it  convincingly.  I 
insert  the  reprint  of  that  article  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  at  tliis  time: 
|Fi-ora  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  1975| 
SocwL  SECtmiTT  Reaches  Age  40 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Forty  years  ago.  Aug. 
14,  1935,  on  a  warm  afternoon  In  the  Cabinet 
room  of  the  White  House,  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  landmark  Social  Se- 
curity bUl  into  law.  He  said  the  law  "repre- 
sents a  cornerstone  In  a  structure  which  Is 
being  built  but  Is  by  no  means  complete." 

Since  that  time,  the  law  has  been  amended 
In  major  respects  on  some  dozen  different 
occasions,  broadening  and  expanding  the 
limited  initial  effort  on  an  Incremental  prag- 
matic basis  Into  an  Important  feature  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Today,  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  about 
32  million  Individuals  are  receiving  regular 
monthly  cash  Insurance  benefits  for  old  age, 
stu'vlvors  and  disability;  about  ten  million 
persons  a  year  have  some  of  their  medical 
bills  paid  under  Medicare,  and  25  mUUon 
poor  persons  under  Medicaid;  over  ten  mil- 
lion persons  have  drawn  benefits  under  the 
unemployment-Insurance  features  of  the  law 
during  the  1974-75  recession;  over  four  mil- 
lion aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons  are 
drawing  Supplemental  Security  Income  pay- 
ments. 

Some  eleven  million  persons  draw  aid  for 
dependent  children,  and  thou.gands  of  par- 
ents and  chUdren  receive  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children  and  child  welfare 
services  under  the  act. 

Over  $100  billion  was  paid  out  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  la.<!t  year.  Along  with 
other  Federal,  state  and  pi-lvate  pension  and 
social  welfare  program.s,  the  total  amount 
being  currently  disbursed  exceeds  $15  bil- 
lion a  month— a  significant  volume  of  pur- 
chasing power  that  has  set  a  floor  under  con- 
sumer Income  and  moderated  the  adverse 
economic  Impact  of  the  recession  on  famUles 
and  the  economy. 

Today,  all  Income  maintenance  and  welfare 
service  payments  represent  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  personal  income— a  far 
change  from  1939  or  even  i960! 

The  widespread  acceptance  of  Social  Se- 
curity Is  due  In  large  part  to  the  contribu- 
tory eamlngs-related  soclal-lnstn-ance  phi- 
losophy that  emphasizes  the  work  ethic  and 


Individual  responsibility  and  has  appealed  to 
both  liberals  and  conservatives.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  and  Individuals  in  all 
socio-economic  groups. 

The  statutory  right  to  earned  benefits 
without  recourse  to  welfare  restrictions  ap- 
peals to  minorities  as  well  as  Uie  majority. 
The  low  cost  of  administering  the  prc^ram 
(only  2.5  per  cent  of  benefits)  and  the  com- 
passionate, helpful  and  friendly  attitudes 
in  the  local  offices  has  made  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  a  distinctive  and  acceptable 
feature  of  a  free  society. 

But  despite  the  remarkable  achievements, 
there  are  many  proposals  for  changes  and  re- 
forir.':  ;n  the  pro;rram. 

Looking  ahe.id,  tha  nitniber  of  persons  age 
G5  and  over  viU  grow  from  tl-.c  pre-^ont  22 
mil'iou  to  30  niiilion  by  the  year  2000  and 
fifty  r.iillio.n  by  the  year  2030." 

V/e  muit  begin  to  consider  hew  to  prepare 
our  society  for  a  mitjh  greater  proportion  of 
olrlcr  paople— perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 

The  long-run  ImpUcatiojis  need  Imagina- 
tive consideration.  For  instan-co,  considera- 
tion might  well  be  given  to  increase  the 
amount  of  benefits  sub.stantially  (4  per  cent 
a  year)  for  those  wlio  delay  rcoii-ement  after 
ase  65. 

There  are,  however.  Important  short-run 
clianges  needing  prompt  attention. 

The  most  immediate  Congressional  action 
is  to  restore  the  financial  Integrity  of  the 
Old  Age  Survivors  and  DL<;abIllty  Insurance 
program. 

This  can  be  done  by  increa.sing  the  maxi- 
mum earnings  base  for  contributions  and 
benefits,  which,  is  now  $14,100  a  year.  This 
figure,  it  is  estimated,  will  automatically  rise 
to  about  $17,000  In  1S77. 

An  Increase  to  about  $24,000  In  1977  and 
succeeding  years  would  result  In  enough  ad- 
dlticnal  income  to  cover  expected  expendi- 
tures In  the  near  futtu-e  and  rebuild  the 
reserve  fund. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  enact  such 
legislation  this  year  to  foreclose  the  anxieties 
about  the  future  financing  of  the  system. 

The  1975  refund  of  Social  Security  con- 
tributions for  Individuals  earning  less  than 
$4,000  should  be  extended. 

Tlie  most  far-reaching  legislation  needed 
Is  the  enactment  of  a  national  health-Insur- 
ance plan  as  part  of  the  Social  Security 
system. 

This  can  be  done  by  building  upon  the 
tried-and-tested  Medicare  program. 

Instead  of  trying  to  put  all  medical  bene- 
fits for  all  of  the  American  people.  Into  effect 
at  one  time,  a  step-by-step  expansion  Is  more 
desirable. 

The  combined  Social  Security  and  health- 
Insurance  system  shotjld  be  financed  by  em- 
ployers paying  one-third  of  the  cost,  the 
Government  one-third,  and  employes  one- 
third. 

The  existing  discrimination  against  women 
should  be  eliminated,  especially  that  against 
divorced  women  and  married  working  women 
who  are  not  now  entitled  to  full  benefits.  All 
household  services  should  be  covered,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  nonpald  wife  or  hus- 
band. 

Two  benefit  Improvements  need  to  be  made 
to  take  account  especially  of  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  recession:  Individuals  who  are 
55  years  old  and  over  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled for  their  regular  and  ctistomary  work 
should  be  entiUed  to  benefits;  and  those 
persons  between  60  and  63  should  be  entitled 
to  draw  their  Social  Security  benefits  on  an 
actuarially  reduced  amount  as  persons  age 
62-65  now  can  do. 

To  asETire  that  the  Social  Security  program 
Is  administered  without  regard  to  political 
effect,  the  program  shonM  be  placed  as  tt  was 
originally  under  a  three-person  board  with 
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terms  of  office  rotated  so  as  to  assure  the 
political  Independence  of  the  board  members. 
The  Social  Security  program  Is  a  sound 
structure  on  whicii  we  can  build  and  adapt 
to  changing  needs.  It  Is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions we  hiwe  built  with  care  and  inLCUl- 
gence.  We  have  both  the  economic  re- 
sources and  the  admiii'^tratlve  caoacity  ta 
continue  to  improve  it  incrementallv  in  rela- 
tion to  our  national  priorities  and  prcduc- 
tintr. 


THREAT  TO  BEACHES 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CH!SHOLM 


or  i:ew  Yo.-.it 
JS  THE  KCUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 

Mrs.  CHISIIOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  it  is  important  that  we.  as 
Membei-s  of  Congress,  remind  ourr.clves 
occasionally  of  the  position  which  oil  is 
accorded  in  our  society.  Few  commodities 
\vhic!i  are  so  vital  to  the  national  econ- 
omy have  become  so  exclusive  and  so  ei:- 
pensive  in  such  a  sliort  time.  We  can  see 
the  cfifect  of  the  fourfold  increase  in  oil 
prices  in  the  last  2  years  not  only  in 
the  oflficial  Government  unemployment 
statistics  but  also  in  the  expressions  on 
the  faecs  of  our  imemployed  constitu- 
ents. If  the  President's  plan,  which  is 
supported  by  tlie  major  oil  companies. 
prevails,  oil,  which  all  of  us  require  in 
some  fashion,  will  join  the  gi-owing  list 
of  extinct  items  on  the  shopping  list  of 
the  poor  and  near  poor.  Oil,  the  price 
of  which  we  should  be  controlling,  i^ 
taking  control  over  us. 

Much  like  our  desire  for  cheap  coal 
wliich  brought  us  millions  of  acres  of 
unreclaimed  strip  mined  land,  our  crav- 
ing for  oil  now  threatens  the  coastal  wa- 
ters and  beaches  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  United  States.  We  already  liave 
been  asked  to  give  up  a  greater  porticr 
of  oui'  incomes  for  oil;  now  we  are  asked 
to  give  up  our  recreational  ai-eas  for  this 
commodity.  I  am  wondmng  where  this 
dangerous  trend  Is  going  to  lead  and 
when  it  is  going  to  stop.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  position  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  oil. 

New  York  Times  columnist,  William 
V.  Shannon,  has  written  an  cxcelknt  ar- 
ticle about  our  affection  for  oil  and  its 
effect  on  our  lives,  our  land,  and  our 
water.  The  article,  entitled  '"nireat  to 
the  Beaches,"  appealed  in  the  Times. 
Au3:ust  24,  1974,  during  the  recess,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleague.';. 
The  article  follows : 
[FVom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  24,  1575] 

TirOEAT   TO    THB   BEACHES 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
WAsnijfSTON,  Aug.  23 — ^Do  we  tjse  oil  or 
does  oU  use  us? 

The  glum  question  Is  evoked  by  the  In- 
terior Department's  announcemeat  thb  week 
that  It  plans  to  lease  1,300  square  miles  of 
the  Atlantt:  sea  bottom  from  north  of  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  to  Rehoboth  Beach.  Del, 
for  oil  and  gas  drilling.  To  anyone  who  knows 
this  overbuilt  but  still  beautiful  stretch  of 
shore,  the  coming  of  the  on  men  can  only  . 
set  off  angry  questions. 
What  do  we  use  oil  for?  About  one-half  ■ 
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of  it  Ls  refined  into  gasoline.  What  do  '.ve  use 
>;,v-ollne  for?  The  one  hundred  (nimoii 
Americans  who  live  along  the  Atlan  ic  sea- 
ooaid  use  a  lot  of  It  every  summer  Irivlng 
lo  tj.e  seashore.  Once  the  oil  compani  «  start 
drilling  offshore,  what  will  these  mttorists 
f.rd  when  they  get  to  the  beach ':' 

Oil.  There  will  be  a  skim  oil    soitie 
invisible,  sometimes  a  shimmering  bl 
the  rolling  surf.  There  will  be  black 
o.;zing  up  through  the  sand  and  coa 
soles  of  your  feet.  If  the  alnios*    in 
•blowout"  occurs,  there  will  be  cind 
the  thousands  of  gallons  loiUing  the 
lor  miles  and  coating  the  feathers  < 
blr'.ls  iu  its  greii.sy.  deadly  embrace-. 

I  have  walked  the  coastline  of  I 
.lud   .seen   the  devastation  wro'ifhi 
shore    drilling.    I    have    swam    m 
around  Los  Angeles  and  spent   an   1 
home  after  each  swim  trving  tu  Wi 
oil  off  my  bathing  suit.  I  lived   for 
in     Santa    Barbara — before     tlie 
•blowout"  of  1969 — when  the  lights 
one  "Texas  tower"  could  be  seen  wii 
tlie  harbor.  Because  of  seepage,  the 
too  oily  to  swim  in.  Like  mos-   Sau 
baran.«.  I  used  the  beaches  only  for  ' 
and  sunbathing,  getting  my  feet  oil-: 

As  soon  as  this  article  is  publis 
toons   of   oil    company    vice-preside 
descend  upon  me  to  insist  that  s 
fortunes  never — well,  hardly  ever- 
more thanks  to  the  marvels  cf 
technology.    If    their    faith    in 
proves  misplaced  and  Atlantic  beac 
fouled  with  oil,  they  will  then  blai 
plain  that  all  energy  taken  from  t 
involves  some   'tradeoff"   in  e:iv 
damage. 

But   even  If   the   confident  safety 
of  the  oil  companies  are  valid,  tliere 
no  escaping  the  hideous  damage  that 
oil  drilling  will  do  to  the  coa.stal  vil! 
unspoiled  beaches. 

Robert    Bendiner.    writing   in    The 
Sunday  Magazine    i  June  29 1 ,  descri 
impact  on  fragile  shorelines  of  the 
themselves.  "Gigantic  structures. 
be  assembled  at  points  as  near  to  t 
tended  operating  sites  as  possible 
shore  points  they  are  placed  side 
great  barges  and  towed  to  sea.  The 
tion  of  the  largest  platform  is  itself 
stories  tall.  .  .  . 

"The  building  aiid  siting  of  these 
'islands'  inevitably  requires  an 
force  to  operate  the  essential  fleet 
and  barges,  to  supply  the  daily  need 
crews  but,  above  all,  to  assemble 
forms  In  the  first  place.  Along  wi 
families,  this  working  force,  swoopin 
thousands  on   a  small   coastal 
creates  monumental   problems — hot 
and  environmental,  both  immediate  s 
range." 

Dismal  as  this  prospect  Is,  oil 
the  Atlantic  coast  will  not  even 
great    difference    in    solving    this 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  The 
Survey  estimates  that  there  may  be 
lion  to  twenty  billion  barrels  of  oil 
Atlantic  continental  shelf,  enough 
piresent  imports  for  only  four  to  ni 
So  much  depredation  for  so  little  gai 

But  what   alx>ut   "Project 
and  the  goal  of  becoming  self-suffi 
energy  by  1985?  Isn't  oil  from  the 
essential  to  meet  this  goal? 

In  truth.  Project  Independence  is 
one  of  many  politico-public  relation 
concocted  by  former  President  N 
nation  is  not  going  to  be  independen  ; 
elgn  sources  of  energy  in  the 
future.  But  Project  Independence,  lirespon- 
slbillty  perpetuated  by  the  Ford  Adn  inlatra- 
tion.  Is  a  marvelous  cover  for  the  oil-^  as-and- 
coftl  conglomerates.  Any  rip-off  of  th ;  public 
from  unregulated  strip-mining  to  q  lick  ex- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ploitfttion  of  the  contir.f>;.tal  she'f  can  he 
justified  by  the  pretext  ot  making  the  nation 
self-sufficient. 

Notwithstanding  the  smog  of  propaganda 
laid  down  by  the  Ford  Administration  and 
the  oil  companies,  there  Is  nothing  Inevitable 
or  necessary  about  drilling  the  Atlantic  shelf 
if  citizens  become  aroused  and  make  their 
resistance  known. 

Those  oil  rigs  seeking  to  move  up  the  At- 
lantic coast  are  not  the  agents  of  fate  or 
of  the  national  interest.  They  are  only  pro- 
pelled by  the  mindless  greed  for  profits.  It 
is  time  to  call  a  halt,  time  to  make  clear  at 
la.-i  tliat  oil  must  not  be  the  master  of  us  all. 
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HOW  NOT  TO  REGUI.ATE  LOBBYING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

Of     I£X.\S 

IX  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  S^pternber  10.  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  in- 
ttiesUiig  editorial  appeared  in  The 
Wa.shington  Po.<t  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
her  7.  1975,  by  Mr.  Alan  B.  Morrison  en- 
titled "How  Not  To  Regulate  Lobbying."  I 
wish  to  commend  Mr.  Morrison's  com- 
mon sence  and  perception  of  an  im- 
portant I'^sue  facing  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  "lobby  bills"  intro- 
duced to  the  Congress,  one  of  which  I 
drafted.  The  reason  for  several  bills  is 
obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
need  of  reform  of  the  old  1946  law  regu- 
lating lobbyists.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we 
pass  sensible  legislation.  I  commend  the 
editorial  by  Mr.  Morrison  to  you.  my  col- 
leagues, and  the  general  public  because 
he  makes  sense. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Po.st.    Sept.  7.  1975 1 
How  Not  To  REctTLAXE  Lobbying 
(By  Alan  B.  Morrison) 

The  scene:  The  door  to  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  the  final  min- 
utes before  a  key  roll  call  vote.  Members  are 
trying  in  vain  to  enter  to 'cast  their  ballots, 
but  the  door  Is  clogged  not  only  with  lobby- 
ists offering  advice,  but  also  with  their  secre- 
taries recording  the  names  of  everyone  they 
speak  to  and  what  advice  they  are  offering. 
The  reason:  The  new  lobbying  law  requires 
the  lobbyist  to  record  each  meeting  with  a 
member  of  Congress  and  the  stibstance  of 
each  conversation  so  that  it  can  be  included 
in  his  quarterly  report. 

The  scene:  A  cocktail  party  in  George- 
town which  is  Just  about  to  break  up.  Every- 
one is  busily  writing  down  names,  positions 
and  subjects  of  conversations  with  the 
numerous  congressional  and  executive 
branch  employees  who  are  In  attendance.  The 
reason:  The  new  lobbying  law  applies  to  all 
conversations  with  congressional  employees 
and  those  thousands  of  employees  in  policy- 
making positions  at  all  levels  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Tlie  scene:  A  small  town  in  middle  Amer- 
ica. The  postman  has  Just  arrived  with  a 
letter  from  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
advising  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  never  been  to 
Washington,  that  he  has  violated  a  federal 
law  by  not  registering  as  a  lobbyist.  The 
reason;  Mr.  Jones  was  told  by  a  Social  Secu- 
rity employee  that  his  one-day-a-week  Job 
was  earning  huti  too  much  money  and  that 
he  would  have  to  quit  it  or  lose  his  Social 
Seciu-ity  pension.  When  he  found  out  that 
his  neighbor  who  received  $20,000  a  year  in 
divideiid  Income  could  .still  draw  social  secu- 


rity her-ause  he  didn't  "earn"  the  extra 
money.  Jones  started  calling  his  congres- 
sional delegation  and  their  staffs,  in-ging 
them  to  change  the  law.  Under  the  new  law 
on  lobbying,  because  he  made  eight  calls  in 
a  quarter,  he  became  a  lobbyist  and  coulj 
gi  to  jail  lor  not  registering. 

The  scene:  The  home  of  a  Washington 
area  resident  who  has  Just  rereived  a  cell 
from  a  local  charity  asking  him  for  a  hirgo 
contribution.  The  caller  pointed  out  that  the 
resident  had  contributed  $125  to  Common 
Cau.se  and  that  his  charity  was  at  least  that 
deserving.  The  reason  for  the  call:  A  check  of 
the  files  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
rc'eals  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  mem- 
h»>»-3  or  organizations  that  lobby  If  the  mein- 
ber  p.i/e  more  than  $100  a  year. 

P'orluiiately,  none  of  these  events  has  yet 
taken  place.  T)'.e  lobbying  law  amcndment.s 
that  could  mal:e  them  happen  aie  still  be- 
fore the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which  held  hearings  Inst  spring 
and  plans  more  hearings  this  fall,  and  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  choired  by 
Rep.  Walter  Flowers  will  open  hearings  on 
these  and  similar  amendments  this  week. 
While  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturero.  Common  Cause,  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  Justice  Department  all  favor  amending 
the  present  lav  on  lobbying,  they  cannut 
agree  on  •.vh-'t  the  new  law  should  look  like. 

A  MEANINGLESS  LAW 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie  pre.seni 
htw.  which  is  unchanged  since  its  passage  iu 
1046,  is  only  slightly  short  of  meaningless. 
It  is  so  confiLstiig  and  vague  that  it  was 
nearly  struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Coiut  a^ 
\inconitiiutional  on  the  ground  that  ordi- 
nary citizens  could  not  understand  it.  How- 
ever, with  a  Herculean  feat  of  "interpreta- 
tion." tiie  Supreme  Court,  by  a  6  to  3  vole 
in  1954,  nai'rowly  construed  its  scope  and 
thereby  saved  it  from  total  demise.  To  effect 
the  salvage.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warreu  read 
ihe  law  to  apply  only  to  those  persons  who 
attempted  to  "buttonhole"  members  of  Con- 
gress directly.  This  excluded  from  the  aci's 
coverage  attempts  to  influence  legislation 
tJirough  congressional  staffs  and  througii 
grass-roots  lobbying  efforts  which  are  ti.sed 
to  generate  mail  and  telegrams  to  Congress. 
Thus,  thousands  of  dollars  being  spent  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  to  defeat  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill  can  be  kept 
secret  from  the  public.  The  result  is  that,  if 
you  never  see  a  member  of  Congress  face  to 
face,  or  talk  to  one  on  the  telephone,  you 
are  not  a  "lobbyist"  and  yoti  don't  have  to 
register  or  disclose  the  money  spent  trying 
to  pass  or  defeat  legislation. 

Another  major  loophole  created  by  the 
court's  Interpretation  is  that  only  persons 
who  receive  money  for  the  "principal  pur- 
pose" of  lobbying  must  register  and  file  the 
required  reports.  Thus,  where  a  Washington 
lawyer  serves  many  functions,  only  one  of 
which  is  as  a  lobbyist,  there  is  no  registration 
requirement  unless  lobbying  is  llie  princi- 
pal purpose  for  wltich  he  is  being  paid.  Slm- 
Uary,  trade  associations  which  perform 
many  Washington  functions  for  their  mem- 
bers have  not  had  to  report  lobbying  ex- 
penses because  of  this  "principal  purpose" 
loophole. 

As  if  the  situation  were  not  bad  enough 
with  exceptions  that  practically  overwhelm 
the  law,  compliance  Is  virtually  voluntary 
because  of  the  pattern  of  non-enforcement 
that  has  developed.  Reports  are  supposed  to 
be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  then  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  But  neither 
of  those  officials  has  any  powers  to  compel  re- 
calcitrant lobbyists  to  file  the  required  re- 
ports. The  Justice  Department  does  almost 
nothing  to  enforce  the  law  tmtll  officially 
notiPod  of  violations  and  even  then  does  very 
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little  to  prosecute  violators.  There  has  been 
only  a  scattering  of  prosecutions  in  the 
nearly  30  years  of  the  law's  existence,  and 
only  five  cases  have  been  referred  to  Justice 
for  investigation  in  the  last  three  years.  Oc- 
casionally, adverse  publicity  from  non-regis- 
tration will  cause  a  lobbyist  to  file,  but  there 
is  virtually  nothing  that  makes  anyone  file 
the  kind  of  reports  that  do  mere  than  occupy 
space  in  a  file  cabinet. 

The  result  is  that  expenditures  now  re- 
ported for  lobbying  are  worse  than  useles.-; 
because  the  figures  listed  actually  mislead 
the  public.  For  example,  in  1972  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Railroads  initiated  a  mil- 
lion-dollar public  relations  campaign  in  sup- 
port of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act,  and 
yet  it  reported  a  lobbying  expenditure  of  less 
than  $5,000.  The  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co. 
reported  no  lobbying  e.xpenses  in  1971  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  spent  $439,862  "for 
purposes  of  influencing  public  oninlon."  In 
one  recent  quarter  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  lobbying  report  showed  $350  in 
total  receipts  and  $285  in  total  expenditures. 
On  the  other  hand.  Common  Cause  has 
taken  the  opposite  approach  and  has  in- 
cluded In  its  lobbying  reports  virtually  every 
expenditure  that  might  conceivably  be  con- 
sidered lobbying-related,  including  a  pro- 
rata portion  of  its  overhead,  for  a  total  last 
year  of  $2  million.  Indeed,  at  one  time  it  re- 
ported expenses  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
next  largest  group  lobbying  the  Congress. 
As  anyone  who  Is  at  all  familiar  with  the  cur- 
rent reports  will  attest,  the  expenditure  fig- 
ures are  useful  for  one  purpose  only:  to 
prove  that  the  present  lobbying  law  and  Its 
reporting  requirements  are  badly  In  need 
of  overhaul. 

STRFSS  on  DISCI.OStTBB 

There  Is.  of  course,  nothing  Illegal  or 
Improper  about  trying  to  convince  Congress 
to  adopt  a  law  or  to  persuade  an  agency  to 
change  a  regulation.  And  that  Is  basically 
what  a  lobbyist  does.  The  difficulties  arise 
when  lobbying  is  conducted  in  secret  with 
the  identity  of  the  person  paying  the  lobby- 
ist hidden  from  public  scrutiny;  they  arc 
compounded  when  reasoned  persuasion  is 
not  the  prime  method  of  convincing  a  mem- 
ber to  vote  a  certain  way,  but  campaign  con- 
tributions, lavish  entertaining,  payoffs  and 
pressures  from  "important  people  back  home" 
are  utilized. 

Thus,  the  theme  of  lobbying  laws,  both 
at  the  federal  and  state  level,  has  been  dls- 
clostire  and  not  regulation.  The  basic  premise 
of  all  such  laws  Is  that  the  public  should  be 
Informed  about  what  kinds  of  Influences  are 
being  brought  to  bear  on  decision-makers  so 
that  the  public  can  decide  for  Itself  whether 
a  particular  member  has  been  "Improperly" 
influenced.  A  secondary  motive,  although 
rarely  mentioned.  Is  the  belief  that  many  of 
the  least  savory  aspects  of  a  lobbyist's  work 
will  stop  If  there  is  required  disclosure  of, 
for  example,  the  use  of  a  corporate  vacation 
hideaway  by  a  senator  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment the  corporation  is  known  to  favor. 

The  backdrop  against  which  the  problem 
of  amending  the  lobbying  law  mtist  be  con- 
sidered is  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  .  .  .  the 
rights  of  the  people  ...  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  cf  grievances."  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  Congress  could  not  constltti- 
tlonally  prohibit  lobbying  entirely,  and  In 
fact  any  attempt  to  regtUate  any  aspect  of 
It  wiU  be  very  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
coiurts.  All  restrictions  on  freedoms  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment  can  be  sus- 
tained only  If  they  are  carefully  and  narrow- 
ly drawn  to  meet  specific  abuses,  and  if  the 
means  selected  to  reach  those  ends  represent 
the  least  restrictive  way  of  controlling  the 
e\il. 

In  considering  amendments  to  the  lobby- 
ing law.  the  first  question  to  be  addres?ed  la: 
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Who  shottld  be  covered  by  a  law  requiring 
registration  and  disclosure?  Under  a  number 
of  the  proposals  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress, private  citizens,  acting  entirely  on 
their  own  Initiative  and  with  their  own 
money,  would  be  required  to  register  as  lob- 
byists If  they  have  more  than  a  minimum 
number  of  "contracts"  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, their  staffs,  of  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branc'n  during  any  three-month  period. 
In  light  of  e'.-Qrs  citizen's  coustitutionally 
protected  right  to  petition  the  goverrunent, 
the  only  Justiilcation  for  any  infringement 
of  this  right  would  bo  a  record  replete  with 
alleged  abuses  carried  on  by  private  citizens, 
"i'ct  the  tesLlmony  in  the  Senate  discloses  not 
a  .single  example  of  such  an  abuse  that  even 
sugRe-:ts  a  po-.slb!e  use  fcr  the  registration 
of  individuals  who  wish  to  express  their 
views  to  Congress  and  the  imposition  of  bur- 
densome record  keeping  icquiremeuts  on 
them. 

The  case  for  requlrir>g  regl!-rt.ration  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  psid  to  lobby  on  behalf  of 
organizations  Rtauds  on  an  entu^ly  different 
footing.  Organizations,  whether  they  are  cor- 
porations, trade  a-ssoclations,  labor  unions  or 
membership  organizations,  can  act  only 
through  individuals,  and  it  Is  entirely  reason- 
able to  require  that  those  who  are  hired  to 
Influence  matters  pending  before  Congiess  be 
required  to  Identify  the  Interests  paying 
their  salaries.  Moreover,  it  should  make  no 
dlfTerence  whether  the  lobbyist  is  receiving 
a  salary  from  his  corporate  employer,  a  trade 
association  or  a  citizen  group,  or  whether  an 
individual  Is  retained  solely  or  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  lobbying  for  the  organization 
paying  the  retainer.  The  principle  is  the 
same:  The  identity  of  the  source  of  the  fund- 
ing should  be  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  present  lobbying  law  is  written  to 
cover  only  attempts  to  influence  actions  of 
Congress  and  does  not  even  purport  to  cover 
activities  in  the  executive  branch.  Many 
critics  of  the  law  consider  this  distinction  to 
be  a  loophole  which  needs  to  be  closed,  but 
once  again  the  record  to  support  applying 
the  lobbying  laws  to  the  executive  branch 
has  yet  to  be  made.  ITT's  attempts  to  solve 
its  antitrust  difficulties  outside  of  the  courts 
and  the  efforts  of  the  milk  producers  to  raise 
the  price  of  mUk  supports  through  campaign 
contributions  would  hardly  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  requiring  those  involved  to  regis- 
ter as  lobbyists.  Most  of  the  contacts  were 
made  by  persons  readily  Identified  with  the 
interests  involved,  and  the  problems  related 
not  to  the  fact  of  the  meetings  but  to  the 
type  that  was  used  to  achieve  the  results. 

Many  of  the  same  ends  can  be  achieved  far 
more  simply.  Already  four  agencies — the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  the  Department 
cf  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion—require high  officials  to  maintain  logs 
listing  all  substantive  meetings  and  tele- 
phone calls  with  outside  persons  and  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  the  subjects  dlsctissed. 
These  rules  could  easily  be  extended  to  all 
agencies,  and  if  the  logs  were  promptly  made 
public,  with  perhaps  a  few  limited  exceptions, 
the  needed  disclosures  would  be  achieved. 
Such  rules  wotild  place  the  burden  of  record- 
ing contacts  on  those  who  are  accountable  to 
the  people  for  their  actions.  (Unlike  the 
executive  branch,  whose  high  officials  are 
reasonably  stationary,  members  of  Congress 
are  constantly  talking  with  lobbyists  on  and 
off  the  floor;  for  them,  a  logging  requirement 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  implement — 
much  the  same  as  would  be  true  If  the  lobby- 
ist were  required  to  keep  records  of  all  con- 
tacts with  all  members  and  their  staffs.) 

Once  Congress  determines  what  kinds  of 
Individuals  or  organizations  shotUd  register 
as  lobbyists,  the  next,  but  rather  different 
question  Is  what  Informatloii  should  be  made 
public. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  on  which 
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thcie  is  little,  if  any,  dispute.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  need  to  Identify  the  prtnclp&l  be- 
hind the  agent  who  Is  doing  the  lobbying. 
nor  Is  there  much  dispute  that  gifts  or  "hon- 
oraria" frcm  lobbyisT.3  and  extensive  enter- 
taining of  members  of  Congress  and  theh- 
staffs  ili.ula  be  reported.  But  even  this  latter 
disclosure  could  raise  occasional  llne-d;a\v- 
in^  prrblen:s.  1-oth  rs  to  minimum  amounts 
f.pent.  find  whether  .'•jcial  contacts  involving' 
long-standi::p,  friendships  or  even  family 
mcn^bers  r.ced  fce  spread  on  the  public  record. 
Thi.s  area  rf  entertainment,  gifts  and  free 
t)-ansporta  ::;•!  i.-  one  of  the  few  in  which  the 
ca-e  for  disclcsure  of  activities  Involving  ex- 
f-cutixe  branch  employees  as  well  as  con9T-e£- 
:!onal  employees  Is  persuasive. 

There  i£  also  general  rgreement  t'.:at  v.hen 
Congress  starts  to  receive  large  numbers  of 
lett3rj  from  the  public  on  a  given  subject, 
r.nd  an  organization  is  the  moving  force  t'.^.at 
led  to  ti-e  letter-writing  campaign,  Congress 
r<nd  the  public  ought  to  he  aware  of  tha^ 
source  and  be  informed  of  the  ."ilze  and  nature 
of  the  cainf>ai^n. 

WHAT  TO  IJISCLOS: 

Bvit  beyond  these  and  perhaps  a  few  o.her 
items,  the  need  for  disclosure  is  not  at  all 
clear.  Rhetoric  calling  for  lobbyists  to  worii 
\i\  the  open  and  for  an  end  to  secrecy  shnplv 
does  not  substitute  for  hard  analysis  cf  the 
reasons  behind  requiring  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain specific  information. 

Indeed,  no  one  has  gone  so  far  as  to  propu-^e 
requiring  every  lobbyist  to  carry  a  tape  re- 
corder at  all  times  ar4d  to  make  public  tran- 
scripts of  all  substantive  discussions  witli 
members  of  Congress  and  their  staff.  That 
would  be  the  ultimate  In  openness,  but  the 
price  in  loss  of  privacy  would  be  far  too  high 
for  the  benefits  from  having  a  complete 
record. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  question  of  re- 
quiring lobbyists  to  file  a  list  of  expenditure:; 
Ic^r  all  lobbying-related  activities.  In  the  first 
place,  there  Is  an  enormous  problem  of  de- 
termining what  are  lobbying-related  activi- 
ties. But  even  if  that  obstacle  could  bo  over- 
come, there  are  significant  questioai  as  to 
what  difference  it  makes  if  a  corporate  em- 
ployee engaged  in  lobbying  activities  U  paid 
$10,000,  $20,000  or  $40,000  a  year.  Propcnenu 
may  argue  that  such  information  is  quite 
easy  to  obtain,  that  relatively  accm-ate  esti- 
mates of  the  proportion  of  time  spent  by  an 
individual  on  lobbying-related  activities  can 
be  made,  and  that  therefore  the  information 
should  be  disclosed  as  an  indication  cf  the 
relative  value  that  the  organization  places 
on  the  lobbying  activities  of  that  person.  Op- 
ponents might  then  counter  that  a  full-time 
lobbyist  WiU  often  work  on  hundreds  of  items 
during  a  three-month  period  and  that  wltii- 
out  a  costly  breakdown  the  figures  are  mean- 
ingless. It  is  this  kind  of  give-and-take  that 
ought  to  take  place  on  all  these  questions. 
and  yet  even  on  such  basic  items  as  salaries, 
there  U  stiU  no  record  of  what  benefits  will 
be  derived  from  having  specific  items  of  in- 
formation in  the  public  ophiicn,  often  long 
alter  the  fact. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  requiring  every 
lobbyist  to  record  the  subject  matter  and 
identities  cf  the  participants  In  every  con- 
versation and  every  member  of  Congress  and 
his  staff.  What  does  It  prove  to  know  that 
Lobbyist  X  talked  to  Congressman  Y  on  a 
certain  date  regarding  a  particular  bill?  Re- 
quiring the  recording  of  the  substance  of 
every  conversation  wiU  doubtless  produce 
little  more  than  iisele.s8  generalities.  No  one 
can  expect  any  such  report  to  Include  the 
lobbyist's  friendly  reminder  to  the  congress- 
man of  contributions  made  In  the  last  cam- 
paign or  a  suggestion  that  the  member  might 
have  simUar  needs  in  the  upcoming  election. 
Instead,  reports  will  degenerate  into  form 
replies  such  as  "discussed  pros  and  cons  oi 
pending  energy  legislation."  Unless  one  Is 
prepared  to  assume  that  every  visit  by  every 
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lobbyist  Inevitably  Influences  the  me  nber' 
vote,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  meje 
glng  of  every  contact  with  elected 
tlves  is  going  to  add  to  the  publics 
edge  of  how  the  business  of  goverur 
..■oaducted. 

Another  reporting  proposal  that  has 
up  controversy  directs  an  organization 
employs  lobbyists  to  file  a  list  of  any 
or  other  organization  that  contribute ; 
than  tlOO  to  it  In  a  given  year.  In  a 
of  cases  involving  the  NAACP,  state 
meats    that    membership    lists    be 
have  been  struck  down  by  the  Suprem* 
as  inconsistent  with  the  First 
right  of  free  association.  Even  if  the 
would  not  apply  those  cases  to  busines  i 
associations    or    to    citizen    groups 
seeking    to   influence   legislation 
ference  does  it  make  who  the  13,000  members 
of  the  NAM  are  or  which  contribut 
citizens'  group  give  more  than  $100 
every  year?  If  there  is  a  case  to  be  m^de 
requiring  that  such  information  be 
in  order  to  Improve  the  functioning 
legislative  process,  it  has  yet  to  be  ii 
the  public  record. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every- 
thing about  a  membership  organizatii  m  can 
or  should  be  kept  secret.  One  key  fact  about 
lobbying  by  groups  such  as  the  N  iM  or 
Common  Cause  is  the  method  by  whic  h  they 
decide  whether  to  support  particular  1  ;gisla- 
tion.  There  should  be  no  objection  to  re- 
quiring that  an  association  state  w  lether 
Its  members  were  polled  and,  if  so  what 
the  results  were,  or  whether  the  decisi  )n  was 
made  by  officers  or  a  steering  committ  »e 

Another  question  which  should   b( 
uated  is  what  the  public  and  the 
will  do  with  all  this  Information  i 
on  file.   One  of  the  pending  bills  i 
that  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  Cong; 
the  public  to  "better  evaluate"  the 
of  lobbying  on  our  system,  yet  its 
have  never  explained  the  connection 
this  goal  and  the  massive  amounts  of 
matlon  that  wUl  have  to  be  reported 

But  even  If  all  this  Information 
sidered  beneflcial,  it  Is  by  no  mean ; 
that  it  would  be  either  sensible  or 
tional  to  require  that  it  be  reportfed, 
addition  to  the  cost  to  the  governmer  t 
so  much  increased  paperwork,  there 
enormous  cost  to  the  lobbyist  of 
much  of  this  information.  If  one 
concerns  about  present  lobbying  prbctices 
is  the  unequal  effect  on  Congress  of  vealthy 
groups,  that  inequality  can  only  become 
more  pronounced  by  requiring  strijggllng 
public  Interest  organizations  to  ex] 
amounts  of  time  and  money  filing 
on  their  activities. 

Then   there   is   the   question   of 
public   would  handle  all   this 
Given  the  number  of  reports  and  the 
required,  it  will  take  an  enormous 
anyone    to    make   sense    and    find 
from  the  data  on  file.  The  oft  quoted 
mark  of  Justice  Louis  Brandeis  that 
light  is  said  to  be  the  best  disinfectant 
true,  but  too  much  sunshine  can 
duce  sunstroke. 

SUBTLE  AND  COMPLEX 

What   action,   then,   should   the 
take?  There  Is  no  doubt  that  actior 
quired    and    that    reform    Is    badly 
but  not  at  any  price.  In  this  area, 
in  the  words  of  Sen.  Bill  Brock,  we 
ing   with    "subtle   and   complex 
need  particularly  fine  tuning  in  our 
tive   draftsmanship.   Haste   Is   precis 
wrong  Ingredient. 

There  are  signs  that  this  point  li  being 
recognized  In  the  Senate  Government  Opera' 
tions  Committee.  As  a  result,  a  neu  draft 
now  being  prepared  seems  certain  ti  >  elim- 
inate the  most  objectionable  feature-  of  the 
proposed  amendments. 

We  are,  after  all.  dealing  with  ilio  First 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Amendment  right  of  the  people  to  petition 
their  government.  As  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  stated,  the  question  that 
should  be  asked  by  Congress  about  each 
proposed  reporting  requirement  Is.  "What 
is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  require- 
ment in  light  of  the  potential  burden  and 
sanctions  it  places  upon  my  constituents  in 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights?" 
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THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 
I^f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  a  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle sent  to  me  by  a  constituent: 

The  Little  Red  Hen 

A  modern  version  of  this  favorite  chil- 
dren's tale  is  proving  popular  among  many 
adi'lt,s.  That  version,  with  Its  thought  pro- 
voking message.  Is  reprinted  here.  Because 
the  identity  of  the  author  Is  unknown,  we 
are  unable  to  give  him/her  the  appropriate 
credit. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  red 
hen  who  scratched  about  the  barnyard  until 
she  uncovered  some  grains  of  wheat.  She 
called  her  neighbors  and  said,  "If  we  plant 
this  wheat,  we  shall  have  bread  to  eat.  Who 
will  help  me  plant  it?" 

"NoL  I."  said  the  pig. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  cow. 

•Not  I,"  said  the  duck. 

'Not  I, '  said  the  goose. 

"Then  I  will."  said  the  little  red  hen. 

And  she  did.  The  wheat  grew  tall  and 
ripened  into  golden  grain. 

"Who  v/lll  help  me  reap  my  wheat?"  asked 
the  little  red  hen. 

'Not  I."  said  the  duck. 

'That's   not   my   responsibility,"  said   the 

Pife- 

•  I'd  lose  my  seniority."  said  the  cow. 

"I'd  lose  my  unemployment  compensation," 
said  the  goose, 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen.  and 
.she  did. 

At  last  It  came  time  to  bake  the  bread. 

'Who  will  help  me  make  the  bread?  "  she 
asked. 

"That  would  be  overtime  for  me,"  said 
the  duck. 

"I'd  lose  my  welfare  benefits,"  said  the 
cow. 

"I'm  a  dropout  and  never  learned  how," 
said  the  pig. 

"If  I'm  to  be  the  only  helper,  that's  dis- 
crimination," said  the  goose. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 

She  baked  five  loaves,  and  her  neighbors 
wanted  some. 

In  fact,  they  demanded  a  share.  But  the 
little  red  hen  said,  "No,  these  loaves  are  the 
result  of  my  hard  work.  Each  of  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  share  and  you  turned  U 
down." 

"Excess  profits!"  cried  the  goose. 

"Capitalist  leech!"  screamed  the  duck. 

"I  demand  equal  rights!"  yelled  the  cow. 

And  the  pig  said,  "I'll  report  you." 

They  painted  picket  signs  and  marched 
round  and  round  the  little  red  hen,  shouting 
obscenities. 

When  the  government  agent  arrived,  he 
said  to  the  little  red  hen, 

"You  must  not  be  greedy." 

"But  I  earned  the  bread,"  said  the  little 
red  hen. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  agent.  "That  Is  the 
wonderfiil  free  enterprise  system.  Anyone  In 
the  barnyard  can  earn  as  much  as  he  wants. 
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But  under  our  modern  government  regula- 
tions, the  productive  workers  must  divide 
their  product  with  the  idle." 

And  they  lived  happily  ever  after.  Includ- 
ing the  little  red  hen,  who  smiled  and 
clucked,  "I  am  grateful.  I  am  grateful." 

But  her  neighbors  wondered  why  she  never 
again  bn'Kcd  anv  more  bread. 


THE  LOSS  OF  JACK  DOBY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  Tiavis  County  suffered  a  genuine  loss 
with  the  tragic  accidental  death  of  Mr. 
Jack  Doby  recently.  Mr.  Doby  was  the 
county  extension  agent  and  had  been 
recognized  by  his  peers  as  one  of  the 
leading  practitioners  in  his  field  In  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Ti-avis 
County,  both  urban  and  rural,  knew  him 
to  be  immensely  helpful  on  every 
occasion. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family.  I  would  like  to  insert  this  editorial 
from  the  Austin  American  about  Mr. 
Doby. 

Tlie  editorial  follows : 

The  Loss  of  Jack  Doby 

Farmers,  ranchmen  and  even  the  city  folk 
with  no  more  than  one  little  pecan  tree  in 
their  back  yard  suffered  a  tragic  crop  failure 
over  the  Labor  r>ay  weekend  in  the  death  of 
Travis  County  agriculture  extension  agent 
Jack  T.  Doby  in  an  auto-pedestrian  accident. 

Jack's  spread  covered  a  lot  more  acreage 
than  Travis  County.  He  was  among  the  cream 
of  the  crop  of  county  agents  across  the 
nation. 

The  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Agents  presented  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  at  its  convention  last  fall  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.  In  1971,  the  association  selected 
his  "Town  and  Country"  column  in  The 
Austin  American-Statesman  as  the  best  agri- 
culture column  in  the  nation. 

He  shared  his  knowledge  of  growing 
things  with  all  of  the  public,  not  just  those 
with  maize  and  cotton  fields  or  big  pastvires 
for  running  herds  of  livestock. 

Doby  wrote  about  small  home  gardens  after 
Inflation  caused  families  In  the  urban  areas 
to  try  their  hand  at  raising  tomatoes,  okra, 
onions  and  basic  vegetables  for  their  dinner 
tables.  A  big  bunch  of  them  saved  a  lot  on 
their  grocery  bills  this  year  by  reading  what 
to  do  about  bugs  and  blight  In  his  column. 

If  Doby  wasn't  writing  about  it,  he  was 
telling  anyone  who  telephoned  exactly  how 
to  combat  the  worms  who  were  chewing  the 
leaves  off  a  shade  tree. 

Yet  Jack  was  much  more  than  a  plant  and 
animal  man.  He  was  as  congenial  a  human 
being  as  anybody  runs  across  in  a  whole  life- 
time. 

He  never  appeared  in  public  during  his  10 
years  as  county  agent  without  a  warm  smile 
on  his  face.  We  suspect  he  was  grinning 
when  he  was  born  47  years  ago,  knowing  even 
then  that  every  living  thing  In  the  world 
could  be  harvested  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind as  long  as  people  treated  it  the  way  the 
Lord  meant  for  them  to  do. 

All  who  knew  Jack  reaped  a  few  bushels 
more  of  humanity  than  we  would  have  made 
without  him.  He  was  jogging  with  his  son 
when  an  auto-pedestrian  mishap  claimed  his 
life  on  Saturday. 

We  sort  of  felt  like  a  drouth  was  beginning 
until  remembering  that  Doby  had  never  left 
a  field  unplowed. 


Septembey  10,  1975 
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THE  CENTER  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS:  ACTIVISTS  IN  THE 
STRUGGLE  AGAINST  OUR  REPUB- 
LIC 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  value  of  legal  defense  orga- 
nizations to  revolutionary  activists  was 
recognized  early  by  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement.  In  1922  the  Comintern — 
Third  International — established  a  de- 
fense agency  known  as  the  MOPR,  the 
Russian-language  acronym  for  Interna- 
tional Class  War  Prisoners  Aid  Society, 
known  generally  in  English  as  the  Inter- 
national Red  Aid,  to  "render  material 
and  moral  aid  to  the  imprisoned  victims 
of  capitalism." 

The  American  section  of  MOPR  was 
formed  in  1925  and  operated  until  the 
early  1940's  under  the  name  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense — ILD.  During  its 
existence  the  ILD  helped  to  form  two 
other  Commmiist  fronts,  the  Interna- 
tional Juridicial  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild — NLG. 

From  1936  until  the  mid-1960's,  the 
NLG  acted  as  the  "foremost  legal  bul- 
wark of  the  Communist  Party,  its  front 
organizations  and  controlled  unions." 
Having  now  some  4,000  members— law- 
yers, law  students,  legal  workers,  and 
"jailhouse  lawyers" — the  NLG  operates 
as  a  peculiar  coalition  of  Old  Left 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  members  and 
supporters,  Maoist  Communists,  Castro- 
ites,  and  other  New  Left  activists. 

Perhaps  the  most  aggressive  offspring 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  is  the 
Center  for  Constitutional  Rights, 
founded  in  1966  by  several  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  who 
had  been  active  in  providing  legal  assist- 
ance to  persons  and  organizations  in- 
volved in  militant  civil  rights  disturb- 
ances. They  included  Arthur  Kinoy,  'Wil- 
liam M.  Kunstler,  and  Morton  Stavis. 

Arthur  Kinoy  has  been  associated  with 
Communist  causes  since  his  student  days 
at  Harvard  when  he  served  on  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Student  Union,  cited  as  Communist 
by  five  different  investigating  commit- 
tees. By  the  early  1950's,  Kinoy's  rank 
among  Communist  attorneys  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  to  write 
the  last  minute  motions  for  a  stay  of  ex- 
ecution in  the  Rosenberg  espionage 
case — denied. 

During  the  late  1960's.  Kinoy  drifted 
away  from  the  Old  Left  and  now  has 
taken  on  the  role  of  a  New  Left  Lenin, 
developing  the  theoretical  base  for  his 
own  revolutionary  party,  the  National 
Interim  Committee  for  a  Mass  Party  of 
the  People.  A  report  on  Kinoy's  new 
group  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  13,  14,  and  June  2,  1975. 

William  Moses  Kunstler  has  been  ac- 
tive in  revolutionary  causes  for  some  15 
years.  These  range  from  taking  a  lead  in 
early  1960's  efforts  to  pardon  Morton 
Sobell,  convicted  on  espionage  conspiracy 
charges  with  the  Rosenbergs  to  advocacy 


of  the  cause  of  the  Red  Army  Fraction, 
also  known  as  the  Baader-Meinhoff 
Gang,  a  band  of  revolutionary  terrorists 
now  on  trial  in  West  Germany. 

Morton  Stavis,  when  called  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee as  a  witness,  took  his  fifth  amend- 
ment privilege  to  avoid  answering  ques- 
tions about  Communist  Party  member- 
ship. 

The  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights, 
with  offices  at  853  Broadway,  14th  floor, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003—212/674-3303 — 
states  that  it  was  created  to  play  'a 
central  role  in  advancing  the  goals  of 
progressive  organizations  and  individ- 
uals while  protecting  them  as  they  en- 
gage in  their  struggles." 

In  its  1974-1975  annual  report,  re- 
leased at  the  end  of  July,  the  CCR  pro- 
claimed : 

The  CCR's  role  In,  history  is  as  a  lecal  in- 
strument of  the  people;  •  •  •  We  are  ac- 
tivists in  a  struggle  for  Justice  and  against 
illusory  democracy. 

Review  of  the  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights  docket  reveals  a  high  pro- 
portion of  armed  struggle  cases  among 
its  defense  work  for  "progressive  orga- 
nizations and  individuals."  Among  these 
have 'been  American  Indian  Movement 
members  charged  with  offenses  during 
the  armed  takeover  of  Wounded  Knee; 
Carlos  Fehciano,  charged  with  being  a 
member  of  the  MIRA  terrorist  bombing 
gang  who  eventually  pled  guilty  to  lesser 
charges  of  possession  of  explosives  aft^r 
a  lengthy  series  of  court  proceedings;  a 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  activitst 
charged  with  bombing;  and  prison  in- 
mates eventually  convicted  of  murder 
and  assault  during  the  Attica  Prison  re- 
bellion. 

The  CCR's  current  officei-s  include: 
Benjamin  E.  Smith,  president.  New  Or- 
leans; with  his  law  partner  and  fellow 
CCR  associate,  Bruce  C.  Walzer,  Smith 
has  served  as  a  registered  foreign  agent 
for  Fidel  Castro's  regime  in  Cuba.  His 
associations  with  such  well-known 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  organizers  as 
Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell— Jack  O'Dell — go 
back  to  the  early  1950's  and  he  worked 
with  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund  when  it  was  tlie  CPUSA's 
principle  front  in  the  South.  He  has  held 
national  offics  with  the  NLG.  and  uith 
Ai-thur  Kinoy  and  William  Kunstler 
comprised  the  legal  strategy  team  behind 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party.  Robert  L.  Boehm,  treasurer.  New 
York. 

Volunteer  staff  attorneys  are  presently 
Arthur  Kinoy;  William  Kunstler;  Mor- 
ton Stavis,  to  whom  the  new  CCR  annual 
report  is  dedicated,  "whose  vision,  wis- 
dom, and  energy  have  time  and  again 
propelled  him  into  the  leadership  of  the 
people's  struggles;"  and  Peter  Weiss,  a 
patent  attorney  who  joined  CCR  about 
1969  and  who  from  1962-72  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa,  the  principle  U.S.  support  group 
for  African  Marxist  guen-illas.  The  hus- 
band of  Vietcong  supporter  Cora  Weiss, 
Peter  Weiss  recently  filed  suit  against 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  Manhattan  on  be- 
half of  Grove  Press,  a  publisher  of  left- 
ist and  pomogi-aphic  literature. 


Paid  staff  attorneys  include  Rhonda 
Schoenbrod  Copelon;  Doris  Peterson; 
Elizabeth  M.  Schneider;  Nancy  Stearns 
and  William  H.  Schaap,  the  former  law 
partner  of  David  and  Jonathan  Lubell, 
identified  during  their  Harvard  Law 
School  days  as  Communist  Party  youth 
organizers  in  New  England.  Schaap 
served  with  the  NLG 's  Southeast  Asia 
military  law  project,  fomenting  subver- 
sion in  the  military  overseas.  Schaap  is 
currently  representing  more  than  a 
dozen  demonstrators  from  CPUSA's  New 
York  Coalition  to  Fight  Inflation  and 
Unemployment  charged  with  disorderlv 
conduct,  criminal  solicitation  and  other 
charges  during  protests  against  a  recent 
subway  transit  fare  increase. 

CCR  staffers  include  Elizabeth  Boch- 
nak,  Dianne  Boesch,  Georgina  Cestero, 
Gregory  H.  Finger,  Lisa  Roth,  Jeffrey 
S^gal,  and  Joan  L.  Washington. 

CCR's   Board   of   Cooperating  Attor- 
neys inculdes: 
Daniel  L.  Altei-man,  New  York  City; 
William  J.  Bender,  Seattle,  Wash.;  a 
former  law  student  of  Kinoy's  at  Rutgers 
and  former  CCR  staff  attorney; 

Edward  Carl  Broege,  Newark,  N.J.;  ac- 
tive with  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety in  the  late  1960's;  also  a  former 
student  of  Arthur  Kinoy  and  former 
CCR  staffer; 

Alvin  J.  Bronstein,  Washington,  B.C.; 
head  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union's  Prison  Project; 

Haywood  Bums,  New  York  City;  ac- 
tive with  both  the  radical  National  Con- 
ference of  Black  Lawyers  and  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild; 

Ramsey  Clark,  New  York  City;  former 
US.  Attorney  General  and  traveler  to 
Hanoi; 
Vernon  Z.  Crawford,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
I.  T.  Creswell,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. : 
William  C.  Cunningham,  S.J.,  Sania 
Barbara,  Calif. 
William  J.  Davis,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Bernary  D.  Fischman,  New  York  Cit>'; 
Janice  Goodman,  New  York  City; 
Jeremiah  Gutman,  New  York  City,  ac- 
tive with  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

William  L.  Higgs.  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex.;  in  February  1963,  Higgs,  then  27, 
a  native  of  Mississippi  and  1958  gradunte 
of  Har\'ard  Law  School,  received  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  Lasker 
Award  in  New  York  City.  Later  that 
month  he  v,'as  convicted  in  absentia  in 
Jackson.  Mi.ss.,  of  corrupting  tlie  morels 
of  a  runaway  16-year-old  Pennsylv.mia 
boy.  For  this  misdemeanor.  Higgs  w.is 
sentenced  to  6  months  imprisonment 
and  a  $500  fine,  which  was  not  carried 
out  because  Higgs  never  returned  to  Mis- 
sissippi; following  conviction,  Higg3  was 
di.sbavred  in  that  State. 

Morals  convictions  being  no  handicap 
in  New  Left  circles.  Higgs  took  an  active 
role  in  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety until  its  dissolution  in  1969,  writ- 
ing articles  for  the  SDS  newspaper.  New 
Left  Notes.  In  1965,  Higgs  supported  the 
Kinoy-Kunstler-Smlth  legal  maneu- 
vers of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  a  member  of  the  ACLU 
Lawyers  Lobby. 

In  1968,  Higgs  went  to  Albuquerque  to 
assist  Reies  Tijerina,  who  had  achieved 
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notoriety  for  his  1967  armed  Attack  on 
the  Tierra  Amarilla  courthouss.  In  her 
book,  Tij  carina  and  the  Land  Grants — 
International  Publishers,  1971- -Patricia 
Bell  Blawis  of  the  Communjst  Party 
wrote: 


In  the  fall  of  1058  there  appealed 
anza  headquarters  civil  rights 
11am  Hlggs  of  Mtssiasippl,   *    * 
unable  to  argue  cases  In  court, 
as  legal   adviser  in   the  Allanza 
unquestionable  skill.  He  also  thow 
nesa   for   adventurist   schemes   in 
did  not  take  part,  such  as  the  burif  ng 
Forest   Service   signs   at   Coyote 
dent.  In  which  Tijerina  nearly 
and  later   was  sentenced  to  thre( 
Federal  prison,   was  hinted  at   by 
the   Albuquerque  Journal   several 
fore  It  happened,  when  he  told 
paper    ("giggling,"    the    report 
"something  unusual"  would  happ^ 
ote  on  the  weekend. 

The  services  of  Hlggs  cost  the 
courtroom  assistance  of  Beverly 
Jerina  placed   his  confidence   in 
Mrs.  Axelrod  was  elbov.'ed  ouo  of 
sionmaklng.     Higgs'     apparent 
women  extended  in  particular  to  i 
lawyer  who  exposed  some  of  his  pli 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  leavfe 
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Hlggs  left  New  Mexico  for 
ton,  D.C.,  in  1972.  where  he  w 
Socialist  Julius  Hobson.  In 
Hlggs   and   two  other  radical 
filed  one  of  the  early  lawsuits 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agenc^ 
for  a  detailed  and  itemized 
of  all  CIA  expenditures  and 
an  end  to  all  CIA  covert  activi 
has  also  been  on  the  advisory 
the  Law  Students  Civil  Rights 
CounciL 

Philip  J.  Hlrschkop. 
an  ofBcial  of  the  National 
Against  Repressive  Legislation, 
tifled  Communist  Party  front. 
Linda  Huber.  Washington.  D.i 
Susan  Jordan,  Berkeley,  Calif, 
Percy  L.  Julian.  Jr.,  Madison, 
C.  B.  King,  Albany,  Ga. 
Beth  Livezey,  Los  Angeles, 
1969  graduate  of  Vanderbilt 
and  former  CCR  staffer. 
George  Logan,  m,  Phoenix 
Charles  M.  L.  Mangimi,  Lync 
Howard  Moore,  Jr.,  Berkeley 
Harriet  Raab,  New  York  Citji 
Margaret  Ratner,  New  York 
Michael  Ratner,  New  York 
Jennie  Rhine,  Berkeley,  Calil, 
Dennis  J.  Roberts,  Oakland 
Catherine  G.  Roraback.  Ne\' 
Conn.;  1972-73  president  of  the 
Lawyers  Guild. 
Michael  Sayer,  Gardiner 
Benjamin  Scheerer,  Clevelanc 
Helene  E.  Schwartz,  New 
David  Scribner,  New  York 
Identified   member   of    the 
Party,  U.S.A. 

Abbott  Simon,  New  York  City 
Tobias  Simon,  Miami,  Fla 
Richard  B.  Sobol,  Ann  Arbor 
Michael  B.  Standard,  New 
of    the    firm   Rabinowitz, 
Standard.  Victor  Rabinowitz 
discuss  under  oath  before  the 
ternal  Security  Subcommittee 
or  not  he  was  a  Communist 
amendment  grounds.  Both 
and  Leonard  Boudin  have 
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sented  Fidel  Castro's  Cuban  Communist 
regime  in  the  United  States. 

Daniel  T.  Taylor  m,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
an  NLG  activist  who  has  been  subject  to 
disbarment  procedings  after  contempt 
citations. 

Neville  M.  Tucker,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Bruce  C.  Waltzer,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
law  partner  of  Ben  Smith,  CCR  presi- 
dent. 

A  tax  deductible  organization,  the  CCR 
continues  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  NLG,  to  which  tlie  ovei"whelm- 
ing  majority  of  CCR  staff  and  coopei-at- 
ing  attorneys  are  affiliated.  The  CCR  an- 
nual report  noted: 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fruitful  educa- 
tional relationships  the  CCR  has  had  has 
been  with  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  tJnder 
NLO  sponsorship,  CCR  lawyers  have  partici- 
pated in  what  have  become  known  as  "Road 
Shows"  wherein  attorneys  with  expertise  In 
a  particular  area,  such  as  Illegal  surveillance, 
travel  throughout  a  geographical  region  shar- 
ing legal  Information. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  1975,  which  ac- 
companied the  new  annual  report,  Ar- 
thur Kinoy  discussed  a  report  recently 
released  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
regarding  "its  reason  for  consistently 
losing  its  political  prosecutions."  Wrote 
Kinoy: 

To  quote  from  the  report,  "It  Is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  technicality  of  modern  trials 
lends  Itself  to  abuse  by  skilled  counsel  who 
know  how  to  manipulate  procedure." 

"It  Is  also  notable  that  while  prosecutorial 
staSs  changed  with  each  trial,  defense  staffs 
maintained  some  overlap.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  defendants  were  represented  either  at 
trial  or  on  appeal  by  lawyers  affiliated  with 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  or  the  Center  for 
Constitutional  Rights.  There  was  thus  a  re- 
curring group  of  experienced  personnel  for 
trial  work  and  research." 

The  Kinoy  letter  then  continues  on  a 
note  of  smirking  self -congratulation : 

Of  course,  when  the  government  talks 
about  our  "abuse"  and  "manipulation"  of 
procedure,  it  is  really  referring  to  our  attacks 
against  prosecutorial  nUsoonduct,  Illegal 
wiretapping,  agents  and  informers  in  the  de- 
fense camp,  selective  and  bad  faith  proeecu- 
tlon,  and  motions  to  remove  bi&sed  Judges. 

The  CCR  proudly  pleads  giiilty  to  having 
filed  such  motions.  Indeed,  w^  plead  guilty 
to  having  invented  some  of  them.  •  •  • 

The  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights 
docket,  as  described  in  the  amiual  report, 
clearly  reveals  in  its  rhetoric,  tlie  CCR 
and  NLG  pro-revolutionary  bias.  For  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  some  of 
CCR's  cases  include: 

Drinan,  et  al.  v.  Ford,  et  al.:  From  the 
original  commitment  of  troops  piursuant  to 
the  fraud  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident 
•  •  •,  the  CCR  fought  tirelessly  to  convince 
the  judiciary  that  it  had  the  legal  right  and 
responsibility  to  declare  the  war  uneonsti- 
tutionAl. 

Our  final  attempt,  In  the  winter  of  1975, 
was  a  lawsuit  brought  on  behalf  of  twenty- 
one  United  States  Oongresspeople  and  one 
serviceman  seeking  to  enjoin  the  military 
and  logistical  support  for  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
in  Cambodia.  On  March  28,  1975,  •  •  •  the 
Federal  Disteict  Court  in  Boston  dismissed 
our  complaint.  Though  the  dismissal  repre- 
sented the  last  In  a  long  series  of  dismal  in- 
stances of  judicial  cowardice  with  respect  to 
antivirar  litigation,  the  lawsuit  did.  like  those 
before  It,  educate  many  Americans  not  only 
as  to  the  criminality  of  the  war,  but  also  as 
to  Judicial  complicity  in  the  crime. 
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Nguyen  Da  Yen.  et  al.  v.  Kissinger,  et  al.: 
This  is  an  effort  to  return  to  the  custody  of 
the  Communist  regime  In  South  Vietnam 
many  of  the  children  rescued  by  the  last 
minute  Operation  Babyllft.  CCR  writes: 

•  •  •  one  of  the  final  acts  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment was  the  mass  uprooting  of  Vietnam- 
ese children  allegedly  considered  orphans  by 
American  officials.  •  •  •  it  constituted  noth- 
ing more  than  a  fiiial,  cynical  attempt  by 
the  Administration  to  put  public  relations 
pressure  on  Congress  •   •  •. 

CCR  lawj'ers  were  urgently  contacted  by 
anU-war  forces  in  California,  v.here  the  chil- 
di-en  were  being  held  pending  adoption,  to 
see  if  the  "Babyllft"  and  adoptions  of  chil- 
dren could  be  stop"ed. 

"It  was  explained  •  •  •  that  the  extended 
family  culture  of  the  Vietnamese  did  not 
even  recognize  the  Western  concept  of  being 
an  orphan  *  •  *. 

"CCR  attorneys  moved  quickly,  filing  a 
class  action  suit  on  behalf  of  the  children 
seeking  to  reunite  them  with  their  immedi- 
ate or  extended  families  and  to  prevent  the 
finallzatlon  of  any  adoptions.  The  new  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  via  telegram, 
has  Indicated  its  desire  for  the  return  of 
the  children  •  •  •.  At  this  writing,  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  In  San  Francisco,  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  defendants  are  attempting 
to  conclude  a  consent  decree  which  would 
substantially  provide  the  relief  requested." 

State  v.  John  Hill  and  State  v.  Charles 
Pernasilice  (N.Y.)  :  "Prom  the  outset,  this 
lengthy  trial  was  permeated  with  prosecu- 
torial misconduct  and  unequal  treatments 
which  resulted  in  the  first  degree  mtirdcr 
conviction  of  HiU  and  the  attempted  assault 
in  the  second  degree  conviction  of  Pernasi- 
lice.  *   •    • 

"•  •  *  once  again,  we  saw  the  ever  pres- 
ent agent  in  the  defense  camp,  this  time 
In  the  person  of  a  young  woman  F.B.I.  In- 
former who  had  Infiltrated  the  Attica  Jury 
project  which  was  charged  with  the  highly 
sensitive  task  of  developing  a  strategy  for 
choosing  jurors. 

*  •  •  It  is  hoped  that  the  Appeals  courts 
will  have  the  courage  to  reverse  the  convic- 
tions, as  the  sordid  record  of  this  case  re- 
quires." 

United  States  v.  Delfin  Ramos:  "Delfln 
Ramos  Is  a  carpenter.  He  lives  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  •  •  •  la  also  an  active  supporter  and 
organizer  for  Puerto  Rican  Independence  and 
a  member  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Partv. 
•  •  •  In  December,  1974.  •  •  •  while  no 
one  was  at  home,  F.B.I,  agents,  armed  with 
a  sestfch  warrant,  entered  Ramos'  home  and, 
lo  and  behold,  found  allegedly  stolen  ex- 
plosives. 

"Ramos  was  charged  with  violating  the 
federal  Explosives  Control  Act.  The  fact  that 
the  prosecution  Is  a  federal  one  is  noteworthy 
for  It  constitutes  the  first  political  prosecu- 
tion brought  by  the  federal  government  in 
Puerto  Rico  since  the  anti-colonial  up- 
heavals of  the  early  1950"s. 

"CCR  attorneys  are  representing  Ramos  In 
such  a  way  as  to  not  only  expose  the  govern- 
ment's political  motivations  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, but  to  reveal  the  oppressive  nature  of 
the  colonial  relationship  itself.  •  •  •  CCR 
lawyers  are  preparing  a  major  challenge  to 
the  composition  of  the  jury  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  po- 
tential Jurors  whose  English  in  adequate  to 
follow  a  federal  court  proceeding  are  from 
the  upper  Income  strata  of  F*uerto  Rlcan 
society.  This  built-in  bias  dramatically  illus- 
trates the  Inherently  exploitative  and  un- 
equal character  of  a  colonial  relationship." 

The  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights  is 
also  representing  Arthur  Turco,  a  former 
lawyer  who  pleaded  guilty  to  a  misdemeanor 
after  being  charged  with  murder  In  the  tor- 
ture killing  by  Black  Panthers  In  Baltimore 
of  a  suspected  police  Informant.  The  CCR  is 
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appealing  Turco's  disbarment  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  CCR's  statement  of  Income  for  the 
year  ended  December  1974  shows  an  Income 
from  contributions  of  $273,419  against  $303.- 
890  for  1973.  Arthur  Kinoys  letter  ended 
with  the  expected  appeal  for  tax  exempt  con- 
iributions  "so  that  we  can  continue  to  do 
what  the  Justice  Department  rightly  accuses 
\!s  of  doing — defending  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  people." 

Hov.-ever,  it  is  clear  from  CCR's  own  pub- 
lications that  in  fact  it  is  attempting  to 
destroy  our  form  of  government  and  "Illu- 
sory democracy,  and  that.  In  the  words  of 
CCR  attorney  WlUlam  Kunstler.  it  is  en- 
deavoring "to  bring  down  the  system  through 
the  system." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  fol- 
low suit. 

One  has  only  to  visit  a  FGP  project, 
and  see  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
its  participants— both  young  and  old— 
to  know  that  the  very  modest  investment 
we  make  in  this  piogiam  is  returned 
many  fold  to  society.  The  foster  grand- 
parent program  is  one  government  pro- 
gram which  is  unquestionably  deserving 
of  our  coiUinued  and  growing  support. 


CUBA  TRADE  EMBARGO 


FOSTER  GRAI-TDPARENT.:  PRCCJilAM 
lOTH   ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OI     OHlO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1075 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  enduring  proj- 
ects started  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  the  foster  grandparent 
program  which  this  month  is  celebrat- 
ing its  10th  anniversary.  Today  and  to- 
moiTOw  foster  grandparents  from 
around  the  country  are  meeting  in 
Washington  to  attend  the  lOch  Anniver- 
sary Conference. 

As  the  representative  from  Akron,  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  foster 
grandparent  program  because  Akron  v.-as 
one  of  the  first  21  FRP  projects  funded 
10  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  going  strong. 
Five  of  the  conference  delegates  are  from 
Akron,  including  Mr.  Benjamin  Jen- 
nings who  is  93.  Mr.  Jemiings  has  been 
a  foster  grandparent  for  8  years,  and  is 
the  oldest  delegate  attending  this  week's 
conference.  The  four  other  Akron  dele- 
gates have  all  been  participating  in  the 
program  since  its  inception.  They  are 
Mrs.  Alma  Patterson,  Mrs.  Lois  Perry, 
Mrs.  Lorraine  Poe  and  Mr.  Leslie  Heath- 
ington. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  fos- 
ter grandparent  program  has  been  so 
successful  because  the  concept  behind 
the  program  makes  such  eminently  good 
sense.  The  program  gives  retired,  low-in- 
come persons  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  their  community 
and  to  enjoy  the  self-respect  and  satis- 
faction which  comes  from  such  work.  In 
addition,  the  small  stipend  which  foster 
grandparents  receive  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence to  most  in  making  ends  meet. 
Equally  important,  the  program  pro- 
vides badly-needed  individualized  care 
and  attention  to  children  with  special 
needs,  and  helps  these  children  to  grow 
physically,  emotionally,  socially,  and 
mentally. 

In  10  years,  FGP  has  grown  from  an 
original  appropilation  of  approximately 
$5  million  to  $28.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  Each  day.  more  than  30,000  needy 
childi-en  receive  the  attention  and  care 
of  some  13,000  foster  grandparents.  Al- 
though President  Ford  i-equested  a  cut- 
back in  the  progi-am's  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  fortunately,  the  House  voted 
to  maintain  the  present  funding  level  and 


HOM.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN lATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sub.iect  of  '  non?ializing"  our  rela- 
tions with  Communist  Cuba  has  been 
much  in  the  forefront  of  public  attention 
in  recent  weeks.  The  administration  has 
taken  steps  to  ease  the  trade  embargo, 
and  Congress  will  .soon  be  considering 
legislation  to  alter  our  present  lack  of 
relations  v.-ith  Cuba.  The  following  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  by  syndicated  col- 
umnist John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.,  contains 
ionie  facts  and  thoughts  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  as  we  analyze  tliis 
situation. 

[From  the  Denver   (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Aug.  22,  19751  " 
C.\sTRo  Stux  Exporting  Revolution — TR^T>E 

Embargo  Should  Remain  Until  Cuba   Bt- 

coMEs  Civilized 

I  By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
It  hardly  takes  a  crystal  ball  to  see  th.U 
our  relations  with  Communist  Cuba  are  mov- 
ing, as  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kl.sslnger 
says,  "in  a  new  direction." 

Last  month,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  voted  to  allow  its  members  to 
lift  their  14-year  trade  embargo  against  Cuba. 
And  in  an  uncharacteristic  show  of  magna- 
nimity, Fidel  Castro  recently  returned  the 
82  million  in  ransom  money  paid  him  by 
Southern  Airwayc  in  1972  to  get  back  one 
cf  its  hijacked  airplanes. 

Castro  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  concede 
his  own  fallibility,  admitting  that  he  was 
wrong  to  get  angry  13  years  ago,  when  Soviet 
Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev  removed  his  of- 
fensive nuclear  missiles  from  Cuba,  thus 
avoiding  what  could  have  been  an  atomic 
w,^  r. 

But  before  the  United  States  normalizes 
relations  with  Cuba,  before  we  start  "detent- 
In'  with  Castro,"  as  George  Wallace  would 
put  it,  Sen.  Bill  Brock  thinks  we  ought  to 
nrsl  make  a  few  demands.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  these  have  to  do  with  basic  hu- 
man rights,  and  Castro's  exporting  of  violent 
revolution  and  terror: 

(1)  The  acceptance  by  Cuba  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  through  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  travel  restrictions,  free  emigration 
of  Cubans  and  American  citizens  in  that 
country,  access  by  impartial  observers  to 
prisons  and  detention  centers,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  constitutional  guarantees  to  those 
now  unlawfully  imprisoned,  and 

(2)  Acceptance  of  principles  set  down  in 
the  charter  of  the  OAS,  Including  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  oth- 
er nations. 

Even  among  the  most  notorious  Castro 
sycophants  there  Is  the  admission  that  civil 
liberties  in  Cuba  are  being  violated.  For 
example,  in  his  new  book  "Revolution  In 
Cuba,"  former  New  York  Times  reporter  Her- 
bert Matthews  writes : 
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"The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  sev- 
olutlonary  regime — at  least,  as  I  see  it— is 
that  the  practice  of  holding  political  offend- 
ers in  prison  and  labor  camps  gees  on  vear 
after  year. 

"Even  Gtneralisslmo  Franca  in  Soain 
and— when  he  wr.s  In  power— General  Papa- 
dopoulos  in  Greece  .  .  .  gave  amnesties  ti 
political  prisoners. 

"Fidel  Castro  l:as  not  given  one  i:i  16 
years.  .  .  ." 

In  a  1073  pamphlet  titled  "Epidemic  Tor- 
ture." Anine.=Vy  Internaticnal  listed  Cuba 
among  the  more  than  30  countries  where 
"torture  is  systematically  applied  to  extract 
confessions,  elicit  iuformation,  penf.llzc  dis- 
sent and  deter  oppciliian  Ij  repressive  go\ - 
ernment  pclicy." 

As  regards  Cuba's  e>:portlng  of  violence 
and  terror,  despite  the  denials  of  Castro's 
second- 'n -command  Carlos  Rodriguez,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  such  activities 
c  :ntinue. 

Castro  himself  appeared  just  a  few.weeiis 
;  to  In  Cuba  with  Gen.  Otelo  de  Carvalho. 
one  of  Portugal's  three  ruling  generals,  at 
his  side,  and  declared:  "The  Portuguese  rev- 
oUitionhry  movement  can  rely  on  our  firmert 
■support  In  whatever  circumstance." 

In  an  interview  in  Oui  magazine  In  Jan- 
'irry.  Castro  asked  himself  some  questions 
a,)d  answered  them: 

■Do  we  sympathize  with  revolutionaries? 
Yes,  we  do.  Have  we  aided  revolutionaries 
ss  much  as  we  have  been  able  to?  Yes.  we 
liKve.  Has  the  influence  of  the  Cuban  Revo- 
lution been  felt  In  other  countries?  Yes." 

And  indeed  it  ha.s.  Early  this  year  in  New 
York  City,  a  man  who  bombed  a  tavern  was 
Identified  by  authorities  as  a  Puerto  Rican- 
born  master  spy  and  saboteur  who  received 
Ms  terrorist  training  in  Cuba. 

Two  months  ago  in  Chicago,  federal  in- 
ves-.igators  disclosed  that  at  least  six  pcr- 
.sons,  trali.ed  in  Cuba  to  carry  out  guerrilH 
v.arfare  and  prepare  explosive  devices,  were 
members  of  FALN,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  national- 
ist group  responsible  for  two  terror  bombings 
in  ihe  windy  c!t\  's  Loop  area. 

In  France  in  July,  three  high-ranking 
Cuban  diplomats  were  expelled  from  the 
country  because  of  their  connection  with  a 
man  called  Carlos,  who  Is  believed  to  be  an 
important  link  In  a  worldwide  terrorist  net- 
work which  Includes  West  Germany's 
Baader-Meinhoff  gang  and  the  Japanese  "Red 
Army"  group. 

Kissinger  is  correct  when  he  savs  there  Is 
no  virtue  In  a  perpetual  antagonism  between 
the  U.S.  and  Cuba.  And  Fidel  Castro  also  is 
right  when  he  says  that  one  way  or  the  other 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  live  in  peace  But 
if  Cuba  wants  to  be  treated  like  a  civilized 
country,  it  will  first  have  to  start  acting  like 
one. 

For  now.  the  embargo  .should  continue. 


UMTIMELY  DEATH  OF  MAR3K.'\LL 
C.  McGR  ATH 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  untimely  death 
this  weekend  of  a  dear  personal  friend 
Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  I  repre- 
sent a  congressional  district  that  once 
was  known  as  virtually  the  paper-making 
capital  of  this  country.  In  my  efforts  to 
assist  the  paper  companies  in  my  area 
stem  the  tide  that  was  sweeping  away 
more  and  more  of  our  paper  operations, 
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with  Mr. 
served  the 


I  shared  a  common  Interest 
McGrath,  who  for  many  years] 
Intel-national  Paper  Co.  as  it*  expert  In 
forest  industry-government  raiations.  In 
that  firm,  he  rose  to  the  position  of  dl 
rector  of  the  corporate  affairs  office  here 
in  Washington,  a  post  he  h)eld  at  his 
death. 

A  native  of  Danville,  N.H.,|he  gradu- 
ated from  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  attended  gi-aduatt  school  at 
the  University  of  Bildgeport,  ::onn. 

Marshall  McGrath  had  a  ke  en  interest 
In,  and  wealth  of  knowledge  c  f .  the  out- 
of-doors.  He  was  an  avid  coi  servation- 
ist,  ever  mindful  of  the  need  o  preserve 
for  future  generations  the  splendor  of 
our  natural  resources. 

This  thoughtfulness  was  d  hallmark 
of  his  character.  I  do  not  beli^  !ve  I  know 


a  kinder  man  than  Marshall 


He  was  ccMislderate  of  his  fell  )w  man  in 
everything  he  did.  He  was  a  valued 
friend. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Marshall's  wife 
Carolyn,  daughter  Cheryl,  ar|d  the  rest 
ol  the  McGrath  family. 
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HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

or   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErtTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  H<.  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  M 
time  and  time  again  the 
stamps  has  been  raised  by 
this  body. 

The  following  editorial  froin  the  Los 

Angeles  Times  on  that  subj(  ct  matter 

should  be  of  interest  to  all  Mi  imbers. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Au  g 

What   To   Do   About   Food 

Any  program  that  has  19  million 
pants  and  costs  an  estimated  $6 
problems.  So  it  Is  with  the  food 
gram. 

But  its  problems  don't  add  up  t|D 
doggie  that  critics  allege.  The 
that  the  program  is  working 
Congress  intended.  It  may  be 
well. 

Perhaps  it's  fashionable  to 
gram.  Treasury  Secretary  Wllliaii 
deplores    food    stamp     ••chiseler$ 
flimsiest  basis.  Vice  President 
correctly  says  the  program  "add^ 
people   a   month."   Shoppers, 
seem  to  shrink  between  the  shelf 
put  counter,  may  recoil  when  others 
food  stamps.  They  may  nod  appro 
they  hear  such  talk. 

There  is  a  move  in  Congress  to 
stamp    participation    and    cost, 
sponsored  by  Sen.  James  L.  Bug 
York  and  Bep.  Robert  H.  Miche: 
would  ravage  the  program  in 
reform- 
Reform — that's  the  magic  word 
gram  has  more  defenders — farm 
sentatlves    and    liberals — than 
they  talk  reform.  Sens.  Robert 
and  George  McOovern  erf  South 
the  problems  can  and  must  be 

For  all  the  rhetoric  and  rlghteo^ 
ticMi,  the  food  stamp  debate  is  a 
Jiot  a  debate  but,  rather,  a  r>oliti 
Ignores  the  important  issue. 

That  Is,  If  19  million  Americans  can't  af- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ford  to  buy  food  without  government  help, 
should  they  be  given  money  Instead  of  a 
subsidy  In  the  form  of  food  stamps?  The 
question  should  extend  to  bousing  assist- 
ance, medical  aid — the  whole  range  of  social 
welfare  programs. 

For  tlie  long-term.  Dole  wants  a  funda- 
mental review  of  these  programs.  He  is  right. 
A  review  should  have  as  Its  goal  serving  the 
people  best  at  the  least  cost.  But  Congress 
and  the  Ford  Administration  are  not  talking 
about  that,  and  that  Is  the  problem. 

For  the  short-term,  Dole  says  the  food 
stamp  program  should  be  fiscally  responsible 
and  responsive  to  human  needs.  It  Is  hard  to 
quarrel  with  that  approach.  The  best  argu- 
ment for  short-term  reform  Is  that  the  pro- 
gram fills  a  need  at  a  time  when  people  are 
struggling. 

As  for  the  politics  of  food  stamps,  McOov- 
ern believes  it  hsis  succeeded  "busing"  and 
"welfare  cheats "  as  a  political  issue.  The 
level  and  tone  of  the  discussion  suggest  he 
is  correct,  and  that  Is  unfortunate. 

Consider,  for  example,  Simon's  comment 
earlier  this  month  that  the  program  is  a 
"well-known  haven  for  the  chlselers  and 
rip-off  artists."  His  basis  was  an  ad  for  a 
booklet  purportedly  telling  $16,000-a-year 
families  how  to  obtain  stamps. 

Before  he  made  that  remark,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  asked  the  FedO'al 
Trade  Commission  to  consider  charges  of 
misleading  and  deceptive  advertising. 

Because  of  the  complex  eligibility  formula. 
It  is  possible  for  a  family  with  that  Income 
to  qualify.  But  the  family  would  be  a  statis- 
tical freak.  Facts  are  more  compelling  than 
permutations  and  combinations,  however. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's June  report  to  Congrocs  on  the 
af tor-tax  income  of  food  stamp  households: 
77%  have  incomes  below  $5,000,  92 '"o  have 
Incomes  below  $7,000,  100%  have  Incomes 
below  $10,000. 

The  fraud  rate  In  1974,  according  to  the 
department,  was  8/lOOths  of  a  percent.  This 
May,  officials  said  the  incidence  of  fraud  was 
negligible. 

Some  critics  claim  the  food  stamp  program 
Is  out  of  control.  Perhaps  what  they  mean  is 
Its  extraordinary  growth — about  5  million— 
in  the  last  year.  The  growth  did  not  occur  in 
a  void. 

The  growth  took  place  after  the  program 
became  nationwide,  including  Puerto  Rico. 
The  growth  took  place  at  the  same  time  un- 
employment was  rising.  Since  food  stamps 
are  not  restricted  to  poverty  or  welfare 
households,  the  growth  also  suggests  the 
program  has  become  respectable  among  the 
working  poor  and  even  low  middle-income 
families. 

But  participation  In  recent  months  has 
declined.  From  April  to  June,  the  decline 
was  200,000  a  month.  The  July  decline  Is 
100,000.  The  Agriculture  Depaitnient  fore- 
cast for  1980  anticipates  a  continuing  de- 
cline in  participation  and  cost. 

Still,  the  food  stamp  program  has  problems. 

College  students,  many  from  comfortable 
homes,  have  received  food  stamps  In  some- 
thing of  a  "beat  the  system"  spirit.  The  law 
has  been  changed  to  prevent  this  abuse. 
Starting  next  month,  students  claimed  as 
tax  deductions  by  nonparticipatlng  fami- 
lies are  ineligible. 

The  55  %  error  rate,  as  of  June,  1974,  is 
much  too  high.  But  the  rate  must  be  ex- 
plained. It  applies  only  to  nonwelfare  fami- 
lies, or  about  half  the  food  stamp  purchasers. 
About  18%  of  them  were  ineligible,  mostly 
because  of  procedural  reasons  like  a  missing 
signature.  'WTille  26^^  paid  too  Uttle  for 
stamps,  11%  paid  too  much. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  area  that  demands  re- 
form. A  simplified  eligibility  formula  and 
less  red  tape  seem  to  be  the  answers.  Also, 
a  reasonable  maximum  income  limit,  as  pro- 
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posed  by  Dole,  would  ensure  that  only  the 
needy  benefit. 

Food  stamp  administration  needs  tighten- 
ing. Congress  is  likely  to  tinker  with  the 
program  and  clean  up  some  problems.  That 
would  be  a  most  modest  reform.  The  real 
reform  would  be  to  overhaul  all  the  social 
welfare  programs. 

Until  that  happens  and  until  the  economy 
recovers.  It  would  be  indecent  to  gut  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  does  help  people, 
and  it  Is  not  a  boondoggle.  If  there  Is  a 
boondoggle.  It  Is  that  people  In  need  have 
again  become  a  political  scapegoat. 


NONNEGOTIABLE  AID  TO 
EDUCATION 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber cf  years  ago.  Congress  decided  that 
the  national  Government  must  assist 
States,  localities  and  school  districts  In 
educating  our  children.  Since  that  deci- 
sion was  made,  successive  Congi'esses 
and  administrations  have  erected,  in 
most  cases  in  a  totally  bipartisan  man- 
ner, an  imposing  structure  of  aid  to  vir- 
tually all  forms  of  education,  including 
programs  in  elementary,  secondary, 
vocational  and  bilingual  education.  One 
program  after  another  has  been  set  up 
addressing  tiie  :,pecial  educational  needs 
of  millions  of  youngsters.  The  record  of 
achievement  so  far  is  both  impressive 
and  overwhelming.  And,  it  can  be  said 
that  no  investment  made  by  the  tax- 
payers of  tliis  country  has  returned 
greater  dividends  than  this  cumulative 
package  of  school  funding  programs. 

Therefore,  it  was  witli  sadness  and 
surprise  that  I  viewed  the  recent  Pi-esi- 
dential  veto  of  the  Education  Division 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
This  action  by  the  President,  if  sustained 
by  Congi'ess,  would  have  meant  a  critical 
cutback  in  the  federally  aided  programs 
on  all  levels  of  our  educational  system, 
pnd  in  such  programs,  for  examplo,  r3- 
spon.'iible  for  granting  students  loans  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  of  next 
year.  In  addition,  it  would  have  meant  a 
substantial  cutback  in  the  desperately 
needed  special  programs  for  such  groups 
as  tlie  handicapped  childien  in  our 
country. 

The  veto  of  the  critical  measure  was 
not  only  umiecessary,  but  shortsighted 
as  well.  The  appropriations  are  large,  but 
not  unreasonable;  the  bill  was  $400  mil- 
lion less  than  the  new  budget  guidelines 
for  1976  education  programs  had  estab- 
lished this  past  May.  And,  since  the  budg- 
ets for  the  1975-76  school  year  are  al- 
ready fixed,  local  education  officials  now 
require  solid  assurances  from  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  how  much  Federal  money 
will  be  available  to  them.  If  the  veto  had 
been  sustained,  these  local  officials  would 
have  to  begin  worrying  about  cutting 
back  on  the  necessary  services  and  per- 
sonnel In  their  schools.  Tuitions  would 
have  to  be  raised.  In  addition,  new 
sources  of  tax  revenues  would  have  to 
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have  been  sought  from  the  already  over- 
burdened State  and  local  governments. 

However,  my  greatest  concern  rests 
with  the  children  who  would  have  been 
hardest  and  most  directly  affected  by  the 
sustaining  of  the  Presidential  veto.  Ex- 
isting programs  have  been  successful.  No 
argument  can  be  raised  against  the  criti- 
cal need  for  tlieir  maintenance  at  at  least 
their  present  levels.  These  programs  help 
children.  They  make  our  educational  ef- 
forts more  effective.  They  put  more  and 
better  teachers  in  our  clas.srooms.  They 
upgrade  faciUties  and  teaching  materials. 
They  address  the  special  needs  of  many 
millions  of  youngstei-s,  needs  so  long 
ignored  in  previous  generations.  This  is 
especially  true  in  tlie  case  of  our  handi- 
capped st'iidents,  those  who  deserve  the 
special  attention  and  aid  that  the  ed- 
ucation appropriations  bill  would  guar- 
antee. It  is  this  group  cf  ciiildren  wliich 
would  suffer  from  any  cutback  in  funds 
to  insure  tlie  continuation  of  special 
services  or  the  best  pos.siblc  care  avail- 
able today. 

How  simple  it  is  to  r-^vf  ^.bout  ri.<;c:<l  in- 
tegrity, important  thoush  it  is.  while 
advocating  cuts  tliat  deprive  children  of 
the  best  education  or  force  them  to 
"make  do"  willi  less  than  we  can  really 
afford. 

I  vot-^d  to  overturn  the  President's 
veto,  and  wii^h  to  state  that  I  am  deeply 
pleased  that  this  Congress  had  the 
courage  to  prevent  an  ill-advised  effort  to 
erode  several  decades  of  painfully 
acquired  progress. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  NEED  FOR 
REGULATORY    REFORM 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

::>•  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTATn'ES 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
ti-y  is  increasingly  suffering  from  the  in- 
trusion of  big  government  into  almost 
every  facet  of  our  life.  A  small  business- 
man in  Houston,  Tex.,  recently  wrote 
and  expressed  some  very  deep  concerns 
about  how  Federal  regulations  are  hurt- 
ing him  and  his  employees.  I  thought  it 
v.-ould  be  helpful  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  thinking. 

Dear  Bn.L:  We  have  a  non-participating 
pront-sliaring  plan,  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  The  new  law  now  will  cost  us  In 
attorney  fees  and  CPA  fees  over  $3,500.00 
Just  to  fill  out  all  necessary  forms  for  the 
Labor  Department;  this  means  double  report- 
ing to  two  different  agencies.  When  our  plant 
was  first  Instituted,  we  were  given  the  go 
ahead  by  IRS;  now,  not  only  do  we  have  to 
satisfy  IRS,  we  have  to  satisfy  the  Labor 
Department.  Now  our  tax  attorney  and  CPA 
tell  me  that  In  order  to  "terminate"  a  too 
costly  administrative  fee  for  our  plan,  that 
the  cost  will  be  staggering  and  the  IRS  will 
make  us  pay  back  saved  tax  dollars  and 
with  penalty.  This  law,  which  I  call  a  "re- 
tn-cnent  fund"  for  tax  attorneys  and  ac- 
countants. naturaUy  gets  the  blessing  of  this 
proup.  But,  who  suffers — the  small  business 
man  and  his  family.  If  we  do  not  terminate 
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our  profit  sharing  plan  we  will  have  to  let 
It  become  dormant,  for  I  will  not  see  our 
hard  saved  dollars  eaten  up  by  government 
regulatioiis,  even  if  It  wUl  cost  me  a  penalty 
to  terminate  our  employee  non-participating 
profit  sharing  plan.  We  have  enough  paper 
work  and  expenses  now  by  having  to  flU 
out  endless  forms  for  OSHA,  city,  county 
and  state  regulation  agencies.  I  personally 
feel  that  if  our  government  cannot  help  us 
small  businessmen,  please  do  not  hurt  us.  I 
promised  each  of  rny  employees  tliat  at  the 
end  of  10  year.'--,  v.  heu  our  plan  would  fully 
ve-t,  thnt  I  would  strive  for  a  goal  of  $50,- 
000.00  for  eacli  man.  Now,  I  feel  differently. 
To  meet  all  rules  ar.d  regulations  for  the 
next  5  years  remHining  on  the  plan  It  will 
cost  30 'c  for  administrative  fees,  just  to  sat- 
isfy the  different  agencies.  Bill,  it's  simply 
not  worth  the  time,  worry  and  trouble.  I,arger 
companies  have  a  staff  of  attorneys,  tax 
advfeors  and  CPA':-,  but  we  don't. 

TKe  houv.=.  mor.ey  and  headaches  we  have 
to  go  thru,  just  to  fill  out  forms.  Including 
tlie  income  tax  form,  cost  us  10%  of  our 
uet  profit  each  year  .  .  .  and  it's  still  goin? 
up.  These  funds  could  be  used  to  buy  needed 
equipment  that  would  put  another  man  to 
work,  but  Instead  just  to  satisfy  all  of  the 
regulatory  agenciea  from  the  lowest  level  of 
our  government  to  the  highest,  we  have  to 
spend  time  that  we  could  be  "producing" 
profits;  on  filling  out  fo'ms  so  we  can  conduct 
business  in  our  "free  "  society.  We  simply  do 
not  have  the  money  to  fight  back. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  R.  John.son. 


cg:'.::.'.emoration  of  citizenship 

DAY 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPPESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recognition  of  Citizenship 
Day  and  Constitution  Week  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1975,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  a  resolution — H.  Res.  701 — 
providing  for  the  commemoration  of 
these  days  by  the  reading  of  the  pream- 
ble and  article  I — legislative  powers — of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  be  designated 
by  the  Speaker.  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  cite  the  National  Conference  on  Citi- 
zenship, a  nonprofit  organization  char- 
tered by  Congress  in  1953,  for  its  out- 
standing job  in  its  continuing  work  in 
carrying  out  the  observance  of  Citizen- 
ship Day  and  Constitution  Week,  as  di- 
rected by  its  charter.  Particularly,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  its  honorary 
chau-man,  former  Attorney  General 
Tom  C.  Clark,  and  its  President,  Jo.seph 
H.  Kanter,  for  their  deep  commitment  to 
tile  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 

This  resolution  also  invites  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Citizen.<;hip  to  pro- 
vide a  replica  scroll  of  the  Constitution 
so  that  Members  of  Congress  can  rededl- 
cate  oui'selves  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  the  cornerstone  of  our  Na- 
tion, by  signing  the  repUca  as  a  sym- 
bolic gesture  of  that  rededlcatlon  on 
September  17  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
Raybum  Building  at  4:30  p.m.  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  all  take  this  opportu- 
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nity  to  express  our  reaffirmation  of  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution, 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  WORLD  POOD 
CRISIS— in:  LAND  REFORM  IS- 
SUES IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  TEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
landholding  patterns  have  an  important 
relation-rhip  to  the  productivity  of  agri- 
culture throughout  the  world  and.  con- 
.':equ2ntiy,  to  the  problem  of  world  hun- 
ger. A.nericans,  who  tend  to  think  of 
farmland  in  terms  of  outright  ownership 
or  of  renting  it  out,  are  sometimes  sur- 
prised at  the  vide  diversity  of  land- 
holding  patterns  in  other  nations. 

A  knowledgeable  exposition  of  this  is- 
sue was  presented  as  part  of  the  World 
Food  Crisis  Conference  April  1  and  2  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  by  an  expert 
in  the  lield.  Dr.  Peter  Dorner,  professor 
of  agricultural  economics  in  the  Land 
Tenure  Center  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
con5;in.  His  discussion,  "Land  Reform 
Issues  in  Developing  Countries,"  follows: 

L.'VXJ    RcfOBM     I.<:SUES     IN     DEVFLOriNG 

Countries 

rrc^eut  land -holding  p;::  terns  present  a 
ba:.;i!!g  array  of  arrangements.  Many  coun- 
tries iiave  small  islands  of  high  pioducti\ity 
using  modern  technology,  frequently  (al- 
though not  exclusively)  In  areas  of  planta- 
tion crops  grown  for  export.  In  some  coun- 
tries a  significant  proportion  of  such  planta- 
tions are  foreign  owned  or  controUed. 

In  the  traditional  customary  tenure  sys- 
tems found  in  much  of  Africa,  tlie  ba^ic  or 
sovereign  ownership  of  land  is  vested  In  the 
local  group  or  tribe.  Individuals'  rights  can 
be  claimed  by  reason  of  membership  in  tlie 
group.  .Since  cue  is  entitled  to  inherit  a  share 
of  family  land  as  a  birthright,  one  does  not 
lore  this  right  by  living  away  from  the  home 
\  Til-ge. 

In  Asia,  one  also  finds  areas  of  tribal  lands 
and  customary  tenures,  but  this  is  not  the 
dominating  and  prevaUing  feature.  Landlords 
own  much  of  the  land,  which  Is  farmed  by 
.sharecroppers  and  tenants  in  small,  ind'.'- 
pendently  operated  units  (except  where 
major  land  reforms  have  been  carried  out). 

In  Latin  America,  there  are  also  some  tra- 
ditional forms  of  land  tenure  in  tlie  Indian 
communities  of  the  Andean  countries.  The 
Mexican  ejido.  a  communal  type  of  tenure 
created  by  that  nation's  land  reform,  was 
intended  to  reconstruct  and  build  upon  a 
traditional  form.  In  the  ejidos,  land  is  com- 
munally held  and  inalienable,  but  most  of 
it  is  worked  by  individual  families  In  small 
units.  In  all  Latin  American  countries  there 
are  areas  where  family-sized  farms  exist;  In 
some  local  areas  they  are  the  predominant 
iorm  of  agricultural  exploitation.  Neverthe- 
let^.5 — again  with  important  exceptions  where 
basic  reforms  have  been  carried  out — the 
dominating  features  continue  to  be  the  large 
estates  (holding  most  of  the  agricultural 
land  resources),  and  the  small,  subfamily 
units  (lioldlng  relatively  little  land  but  serv- 
ing as  a  refuge  for  most  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation) . 

In  addition  to  these  general  differences 
which  characteri2»  the  several  world  regions, 
a  number  of  more  specific  conditions  also 
affect  the  prospects  of  land  reform.  One 
of  these  is  the  man-land  ratio,  a  measure 
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ever,  the  greater  availability  of 
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ing    since    mass    migrations 
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Of   greater    Intere.^t   and 
the    differences    in    man-land 
within  regions  and  especially  w 
ual    countries.    Here    there    may 
scope  for  the  movement  of  peo]  ih 
densely   popiilated   areas.   Thi 
occurring  in  some  areas  of  Bollv  i 
where  people  are  migrating  from 
populated   highland   areas   to   t 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andenn 

While   Java    in    Indoue^ia 
Philippines,   and   the  rice   lands 
zone  in  the  southwest  of  Ceylor 
the   most   densely   populated   9 
some  of  the  outer  islands  of  In4o 
southern  islands  oX  the  Phillppi  i 
as   the   north-central   and   easte 
the  dry  zone  in  Ceylon  are  chari  .c 
relatively  low  population  densltl<  s 
tivation  could  be,  and  in  some 
extended.  However,  this  Is  usua 
at  vei-y  high  costs  since  these  are 
lacking  in  basic  infrastructure 
removed  from  the  nation's  majoi 
The  degree  of  land  owr.ershlp 
tion  also  varies  widely.   In  Lati  i 
countries  about  3-4  per  cent  of 
ers  with  the  largest  holdings  c 
cent  of  the  agricultural  land. 
Is  common  to  most  countries  in 
except  where  major  land  reform; 
carried  out. 

In  Asia,  the  size  of  land  holdfcigs 
different  order  of  magnitude  thi  n 
America.  Whereas   the  large   uni 
America  may  have  500  to  1000  oi 
tares  of  arable  land,  tho.se  In  As 
likely  to  fall  within   the  50  to 
range.  For  example,  in  Ceylon   ( 
ownership   units   above   50   acres 
hectares)  repre.sented  33  per  cent 
land    area.   In   India    (1960-61), 
above  25  acres  represented  only 
of  all  land.  Figures  for  Pakistai 
similar  to  those  for  India 
ures   for   sub-Sahara  Africa   are 
able,   and   they   would   have   litt 
within  the  present  customary  sys 

In  much  of  Asia  and  Latin 
vate  prc^erty  interests  are  stron 
vlduallzed  property  in  land  is  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural 
between  the  land  owners  and  t 
peasants  with  little  or  no  land 
tures  are  not  entirely  absent  froih 
can  scene.  However,  in  much  of 
key  problem   Is   to  transform   a 
customary  land  tenure  system. 
has  performed  reasonably  well  as 
Ism  of  group  survival  under  eco: 
ditions  not  much  above 
But  new  arrangements  must  be 
possible  building  upon  elements 
present   system,   that   are 
the  capitalization  and  technologli^l 
ments  of  increased  productivity. 

Carrying  out  a  major  land 
cult  task  politically  and 
It  is  seldom  achieved  under  demcicratlc  con- 
ditions or  within  existing  constltu  tional  pro- 
cedures. Even  with  a  strong  politl<  al  will  and 
commitment,  there  are  enormou  i  adminis- 
trative problems.  Usually  there  Is  a  need  not 
only  for  land  reform  (i.e.,  land  ownership 
redistribution)  but  reorganizatl  m  of  the 
major  governmental  ministries  « nd  service 
agencies — ministries  of  agriculture  and  fi- 
nance, agricultural  banks,  agrlcUtural  re- 
search and  extension — in  order  o  gear  all 
their  services  to  the  reformed  ownership 
pattern— to  the  beneficiaries  of  K  nd  reform 
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as   well   as  to   the   pre-existing  small   farm 
sector. 

A  look  at  land  reforms  in  the  20th  century 
reveals  several  major  patterns  or  models  il- 
lustrating  the   way   reforms   were   achieved. 

(1)  Outside  pressure  and  influence — the 
U.S.  model  of  small  family  farm.s— Japan, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea 

(2)  Revolutionary  takeover  of  govern- 
nients — the  communist-socialist  model  with 
collective  and  state  farms  ( but  with  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  and  some  co-existence  of 
private  plots  and  sometimea  a  small  farm  sec- 
tor— Russia.  East  Europe,  North  Korea,  and 
North   Vietnam 

(3)  Peasant  revolt.s  irom  below — Mexico. 
Bolivia,  Cuba,  China— with  a  variety  of  post- 
reform  tenure  patterns  ranging  f'-om  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  dttal  structure  in  Mexico 
to  communes  in  China 

(4)  Military  takeover  of  governments — 
Egypt,  Peru,  Iraq — also  with  a  variety  cf  post- 
refcrm  tenure  patterns. 

(5)  Without  abrupt  changes  in  govern- 
mental structure  and  within  existing  consti- 
tutional means — reforms  thus  achieved  have 
been  spotty  and  incomplete  (Colombia,  Peru 
pre  19G9.  Brazil.  Philippines  pr<»  1972.  Ceylon. 
India,  V'eneruela.  Ecuador,  etc.).  The  most 
drastic  reform  in  Latin  America  I'nder  these 
conditions  was  achieved  in  Chile  under  Pre^- 
ideni-s  Piei  and  Allende  previous  to  the 
change  In  government  in  September  1973. 
But  successful  completions  of  full  scale  re- 
forms under  this  model  are  scarce. 

A  fundamciital  we^kne.'w  of  the  way  in 
which  the  development  task  has  often  been 
defined  Ls  that  capital,  technology  aud  com- 
modities— rather  than  human  beings  and 
their  institutions — occupy  the  center  of  the 
stage.  As  a  consequence  of  analyses  and  poli- 
cies .so  conceived,  only  a  minority  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  less  developed  countries  par- 
ticipates in  the  fruits  of  economic  growth. 

Employment  creation  and  a  more  egali- 
tarian income  distribution  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  increased  output  and  economic 
growth.  But  in  order  to  make  these  objectives 
compatible  within  an  overall  development 
strategy,  institutional  changes,  including 
land  reform,  must  accompany  investments 
and  the  introduction  of  new  technology.  And 
the  type  of  investments  and  technology  must 
be  carefully  tailored  to  fit  the  factor  endow- 
ments of  a  particular  country. 

Without  question  the  less  industrialized 
nations  must  utilize  new  techniques  of  pro- 
duction if  they  are  to  raise  their  levels  of  out- 
put and  factor  productivity.  But  technology 
is  not  all  of  one  cloth.  Technology  must  re- 
tain an  organic,  functional  relation  to  the 
history  and  culture  of  a  people  as  well  as  to 
the  nature  of  existing  factor  proportions  and 
endowments.  And  the  factor  proportions  of 
the  industrial  nations,  where  most  of  the  new 
technical  innovations  occur,  differ  greatly 
from  those  in  the  less  developed  countries.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  05  per  cent  of  world 
expenditures  on  research  and  development  is 
centered  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

In  most  countries  there  are  two  sub-sectors 
of  agriculture:  (1)  the  large  farm,  more 
commercialized  sub-sector;  and  (2)  the  .small 
farm,  less  commercialized  one.  The  latter 
usually  accounts  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  rural  population,  and  frequently 
its  farm  operators  are  tenants  or  sharecrop- 
pers. Generally,  only  the  larger  farms  can 
utilize  effectively  the  agricultural  machine 
technology  available  from  the  Industrial 
countries.  Even  divisible  Inputs  such  as  seeds 
and  fertilizers  may  not  be  neutral  to  scale 
if  the  public  credit  and  service  agencies  work 
primarily  with  the  larger  farmers.  Thus  the 
transfer  of  certain  types  of  capital  and  tech- 
nology into  a  system  characterized  by  wide 
disparities  in  access  to  and  security  of  rights 
In  the  use  of  land  and  other  resources  tends 
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to  increase  the  polarization  of  economic  op- 
portunity, and  frequently  leads  to  displace- 
ment of  the  .small  farmers  from  their  inse- 
cure position  as  tenants.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances land  reform  offers  the  prospect 
of  a  more  uniform  opportunity  structure  in 
agriculture,  tentire  security  for  small  farm- 
ers operating  either  on  an  individual  ba^is 
or  within  a  cooperative  arrangement,  and  a 
reorganized  public  .service  system  to  meet 
their  needs. 

A  restructured  land  tenure  system  will 
provide  new  incentives  to  develop  technology 
specifically  de.slgned  for  the  new  farm  units. 
Such  technology  development  and  adapta- 
tion Is  demonstrably  possible,  with  Japan  the 
most  outstanding  example.  There  is.  hov- 
evei-,  little  systematic  or  concerted  effort  in 
this  area. 

For  one  rea-on  or  another  the  forces  of 
niodci'iiization  intensify  the  polarization 
among  groups  which,  under  the  traditional 
arrangements,  often  tolerated  vast  inequal- 
ities because  of  the  mutual  benefits  inherent 
i'l   the  in.stltutional  arrangements. 

International  assistance  policies  that  fr-'u? 
primarily  on  the  transfer  of  capital  and  tech- 
nology, but  ignore  the  existing  institutional 
structures  cf  land  tenure,  overlook  the  e 
iFsues  which  are  indeed  intensified  by 
these  very  policies.  Of  course,  improved  pr.  - 
ductlon  techniques  generated  internally  r'o 
not  of  themselves  yield  different  results  ro 
long  as  the  land  tenure  system  remains  un- 
changed. This  is  v.hy  land  reform  becon^cs 
suoli  an  Important  i.'.sue.  The  Increase;! 
polarization  resulting  from  modernization  as 
illustrated  above  is  not  self-correcting  nor 
likely  to  reverse  itself.  It  can  only  be  re- 
dressed by  direct  government  action. 

To  concentrate  on  production  withou'  ex- 
plicit recognition  of  the  need  for  increased 
access  to  productive  resources  by  the  ex- 
cluded masses  may  yield  an  increased  i  lU- 
put  of  certain  commodities  and  a  groving 
labor  productivity  ^or  a  part  of  the  labor 
force.  Yet  such  policies  tend  to  widen  income 
disparities  and  throw  the  burden  of  adjust- 
ment on  the  disadvantaged  who  Join"  the 
ranks  of  the  landle.ss,  continue  to  crowd 
into  existing  small  farm  areas,  move  out  to 
rapidly  shrinking  frontiers,  or  to  join  the 
underemployed  in  the  cities. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  in  the  absence  of 
land  reform,  to  avoid  the  movement  to  the 
cities,  people  cannot  simply  be  placed  "on 
ice"  until  sxich  time  as  they  are  needed. 
They  must  be  engaged  in  worthwhile,  pro- 
ductive activity  in  order  to  develop  their  in- 
dividual, human  capacities  and  thereby 
develop  the  skills  and  the  discipline 
which  both  a  modern  agriculture  and 
Industry  require.  Perhaps  an  even  more 
crucial  impact  of  idleness  is  the  de- 
pression of  hope,  aspirations  and  self-re.spect, 
especially  among  the  younfj.  who  look  to 
adults  of  their  own  social  group  and  com- 
munity for  models  to  emulate.  More  secure 
and  more  stable  economic  opportunities  must 
be  developed  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Land 
must  be  viewed  not  merely  as  a  resource  to 
be  efficiently  combined  with  scarce  capital  so 
8s  to  maximize  agricultural  output,  but  also 
as  a  vehicle  for  employing  people  and  for  de- 
veloping their  skills  and  experience.  Indeed 
the  manner  in  which  increased  production 
is  achieved,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
participate  in  and  reap  benefits  from  the  ex- 
perience, may  be  as  significant  as  the  .short- 
run  production  Increase  itself. 

It  is  in  trying  to  combine  output  with 
employment  and  distribution  goals  in  the 
same  general  policy,  rather  than  in  their 
separation,  that  land  reform  becomes  stra- 
tegic. Such  a  combination  frequently  cannot 
be  achieved  without  redistribution  of  prop- 
erty rights  in  land  from  those  owning   (or 
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claiming)    much   to   those  owning   little   or 
none. 

The  relative  success  In  recent  years  of  new 
crop  varieties  (the  Green  Revolution)  has 
provided  hope  that  the  tough  issues  of  land 
reform  could  be  avoided.  New  technology  of 
this  and  other  kinds  is  absolutely  requisite 
and  its  development  must  be  pursued  with 
groat  vigor  and  support.  However,  there  Is 
mounting  evidence  that  those  with  the  least 
secure  claims  to  land  are  gaining  little  from 
the  Green  Revolution  and  are  often  squeezed 
oil  their  farm  and  transformed  Into  landless 
laborere.  As  farming  opportunities  become 
more  profitr.ble  (due  to  new  Inputs  and  fa- 
vorable product  price  policies)  ovimers  take 
over  the  land  for  cultivation  on  their  own 
account — often  buying  additional  land  and 
investing  in  mechanization  to  reduce  the 
management  complications  of  dealing  with 
a  large  hired  labor  force. 

The  separation  of  production  policies  from 
distribution  policies  is  frequently  defended 
by  pointing  out  that  tinless  and  until  pro- 
duction is  increased,  there  is  little  to  dis- 
tribute. This  argument  is  not  convincing; 
indeed,  it  sounds  too  much  like  a  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  well-to-do  trjing  to  protect  their 
privileged  position.  Given  the  circumstances 
existing  in  many  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries (a  concentration  of  property  ownership, 
a  redundant,  poorly  organized  labor  force 
lacking  bargaining  power,  and  the  inability 
to  finance  and  administer  massive  social 
welfare  programs),  those  who  own  the  means 
of  production  also  receive  the  income  from 
their  use.  Increased  output  is  more  or  le.ss 
automatically  distributed  to  resource  owners 
in  the  very  process  of  its  production.  There  Ls 
nothing  left  to  distribute. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  institu- 
tions of  private  property,  freedom  of  contract 
and  competition  may  well  accentuate  the 
existing  inequalities.  These  institutions  can- 
not perform  in  the  public  interest  until  there 
is  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  power 
and  opportunity. 

I  am  not  implying  that  land  reform  Is  in 
all  cases  a  solution  to  the  severe  and  grow- 
ing problems  of  unemployment.  In  some 
crowded  rural  areas,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
create  many  new  employm.ent  opportunities 
in  farming.  Many  attempts  In  recent  years  to 
Implement  special  programs  for  small  farm- 
ers have  not  as  yet  had  sufficient  reach  and 
Impact;  often  they  are  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  small  farm  areas  simply  need  more 
resources  which  could,  in  many  cases,  be 
made  available  through  land  reform.  But  the 
major  point  Is  that  the  technological  gap  is 
too  wide,  the  internal  disparities  too  great, 
and  the  population  growth  rates  too  high  to 
continue  a  policy  course  which  separates  the 
objectives  of  increased  production  from  those 
of  employment  creation  and  a  more  equitable 
distribution.' 

Past  policies  have  often  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  peas- 


'  In  some  countries  it  may  of  course  be  im- 
possible, given  the  population  pressure  on  the 
land,  to  achieve  this  combination  of  goals 
within  the  sector  of  agriciUtural  production. 
In  such  cases  employment  creation  must  be 
achieved  through  other  means.  In  all  cases 
employment  creation  needs  to  form  part  of 
overall  national  development  strategies  which 
may  Include  distributive  land  reforms,  spe- 
cial programs  for  small  farmers,  public  labor- 
mteusive  Infrastructural  works  In  both  rural 
and  urban  areas,  the  esUbllshment  of  light 
Industries  in  rural  areas,  etc.  The  fact  Is  that 
m  most  countries  many  more  people  could 
be  productively  employed  In  agriculture  and 
the  related  service  structures  If  land  reforma 
were  Implemented. 
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ant  farmer,  perhaps  simply  as  a  rationaliza- 
tion for  avoiding  the  political  confrontation 
with  present  landowners  which  is  inevitable 
in  any  land  reform.  Actually,  peasant  farmers 
have  generally  performed  remarkably  well 
despite  serious  handicaps  and  disadvantages. 
Tlie  idea  that  turning  over  land  and  its 
management  t.D  uneducated  peasants  is  a 
sure  road  to  disaster  is  contradicted  by  his- 
torical experience.  Confidence  in  the  ability 
of  peasants  to  rise  to  the  challenge  has  usual- 
ly been  well  placed.  The  development  of  this 
latent  human  potential  of  peisants  requires 
an  appropriate  institutional  environment  and 
public  policies  that  do  not  continually  dis- 
criminate against  them.  This,  of  course,  is 
what  land  reform  is  all  about. 


IS    THERE    ANY   RELIGIOUS    FREE- 
DOM IN  ROMANIA? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  the  recently  passed 
most-favored-nation  legislation  for  Ro- 
mania, it  is  useful  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  nation  with  which  we  are  deahng. 
According  to  Pastor  Wurmbrand.  who 
suffered  himself  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
Communist  autliorities  in  Romania,  reli- 
gious freedom  is  almost  nil  in  Communist 
Romania.  In  that  regard,  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  copy  of 
the  letter  I  received  from  him.  relative 
to  this  situation : 

June  27.  ta7S. 
Representative  Larry  P.  McDonald, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  yottr  letter. 

I  wish  to  clarify  the  religious  situation  In 
Romania  today  In  connection  with  the  trade 
agreement  which  should  not  be  concluded. 

Romania  should  give  liberty  for  emigration 
not  only  to  the  Jews  or  the  German  minor- 
ity, Romanians  would  also  like  to  emigrate. 
A  joke  is  said  in  Romania,  my  homeland,  that 
Ceausescu  told  to  this  wife,  "If  we  give  pass- 
ports to  all  who  ask,  only  we  two  would  re- 
main in  the  country."  To  which  his  wife  an- 
swered, "Sorry  in  that  case,  you  would  re- 
main alone.  I  would  leave  too." 

The  persecution  of  religion  Is  even  worse 
than  the  hindrances  to  emigration.  The  fol- 
lowing religious  organizations  are  completely 
forbidden : 

1.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  (1,200.000 
members).  All  the  known  bishops  died  in 
prison.  There  are  still  two  secretly  ordained 
bishops.  We  have  the  proof  that  secretly 
priests  say  the  liturgy  in  woods  or  In  private 
places. 

2.  The  Army  of  the  Lord  (Something  like 
the  Salvation  Army  In  America.  It  has  300.- 
000  members) . 

3.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

4.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

5.  The  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  the  Wit- 
nesses of  Jehovah  and  a  few  smaUer  groups. 

All  the  Greek  Catholic  monasteries  have 
been  closed  and  new  vows  are  forbidden  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  monasteries  and  con- 
vents. 

No  one  In  Romania  can  become  a  Catholic 
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nun  or  monk  today.  The  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Evangelical  Church  cannot  have  a  pub- 
lishing liouse.  All  Christian  philanthropic 
institutions  are  forbidden.  All  Christian 
schools  have  been  clo.-^ed,  their  buildings  have 
been  confiscatsd  by  the  state  and  ujed  for 
government  purposes. 

Christians  are  in  prison  for  the  crime  of 
liaving  spread  the  Bible  or  having  been  found 
at  secret  prayer  meetings.  The  most  con- 
spicuous cases  are  those  of  Vaslle  Rascol  in 
Bucharest  and  ahamu  in  Mediash.  Big  fine's 
are  imposed  upon  those  found  at  secret 
prayer  meetings. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Law  Jil  has  been 
issued  by  the  Romaniau  government  asking 
all  citizens  holding  liigher  positions  in  in- 
dustry, government,  education,  etc.  to  take 
the  following  oath:  -We  will  use  all  our 
capacity  in  the  service  of  fulfilling  the  Com- 
mtmist  Party's  lntei;'.al  policy."  The  internal 
policy  of  the  Party  is  an  arowed  Marx'.sl- 
Lcnlnist  one  which  Includes  a  militant  fig'-.t 
asainst  religion.  No  Christian  can  take  ruch 
an  oath.  There  have  been  alrep.dy  many  ca-'e-; 
of  Christians  dlFmissed  from  their  Jobs  for 
refusing  to  take  this  oath. 

I  wish  Romania'^  beet  and  v  ould  like  that 
It  shovUd  have  prosperous  trade  with  the 
United  States,  but  not  before  it  proves  to  be 
a  democracy  as  It  claims.  Its  need  of  trade 
can  be  used  as  leverage  for  obtaining  at  least 
religious  liberty  In  that  country. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Rev.  Richard  ■vVl.■aMBa^^}D, 

(Sitiiicd  in  absence.) 


RANDELL  DICKS  OF  YOUNGSTOWN, 
OHIO  PRAISES  SECRET  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent,  Mr. 
Randell  Dicks,  who  praises  the  quick  ac- 
tion of  the  Secret  Service  in  preventing 
the  assassination  of  President  Ford  last 
week.  I  am  placing  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record  the  letter  I  received  from  my 
constituent  for  the  Information  and  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

I  would  also  like  to  personally  com- 
mend Secret  Service  Agent  Larry  M. 
Buendorf .  Because  of  his  very  quick  and 
decisive  action,  a  would-be  assassin  was 
disarmed  before  any  shots  could  be  fired. 
I  uige  that  my  colleagues  also  praise 
Agent  Buendorf  for  his  fine  efforts. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows. 

Canfteld,  Ohio, 
September  S,  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  Carnet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Carney:  I  think  that  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  and  other  agencies  involved 
deserve  commendation  and  thanks  for  their 
spendld  service  in  Sacramento  today,  and 
hope  that  you  will  make  a  comment  lu  the 
House. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Randell  Dicks. 
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RUSSIAN  AND  RED  CHINEfeE 
CHANT  VESSELS  ABOUNI^ 
PORTS  OF  NORTHERN 


MER- 
IN  THE 
EtTROPE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULIJIVAN 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10.  1975 
Speak  er 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr 
early  part  of  the  August 
some  time  examining  certain 
the  important  ports  of  Northe^Ti 
and  the  shipyards  in  and 
ports.  I  got  a  good  look  at 
ports    of    Hamburg,   Bremen, 
haven,  Kiel,  Amsterdam,  and 
In  the  week  or  so  that  I 
various  ports,  I  was  chagrined 
between  15  and  20  new, 
of  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet 
not  surprise  me  too  much  as 
expect  to  find  Russian-flag 
those  ports  because  of  their 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  it 
distressing  to  find  that  numbe  ■ 
merchant  vessels  and  no  U.S 

What  was  even  more  as 
disturbing  was  to  find  an  equ^l 
somewhere  between  15  and  20 
nese  merchant  vessels   in 
Again,   as   contrasted   with 
total  absence  of   U.S. -flag 
fact,  the  only  U.S.-flag 
dence  after  5  or  6  days,  was 
of  Rotterdam,  when  we  came 
Land's     Azalea    City.    This 
40  years  old  and  is  used  in 
service  between  Rotterdam 

This  was  the  only  U.S.-flag 
we  came  across  in  this  perlofl 
as  contrasted   to  the  numerous 
and  Chinese  vessels  in  these 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
quieting  situation  is  symptomi  itic 
merchant  marine  imbalance  in 
ports  of  the  world.  I  am 
this  vexing  situation  indicate; 
to  our   national   security   which 
cause  us  grave  concern.  To  allqw 
balance  against  the  U.S.-flag 
seas  to  foster  and  develop  is 
and  It  threatens  to  grow 
we  can  reverse  this  alarming 
as  backup  information  with 
this  heavy  presence  of 
vessels  as  against  the  absenc^ 
flag  vessels,  I  would  like  to 
that  Soviet  merchant   tonnage 
sented  in  2,352  ships,  totale< 
mately  17.5  million  deadweig  it 
of  1975.  This  compares  to  582 
14.5  million  deadweight  tons 
vately  owned  U.S.  merchant 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now 
ther  expansion  of  its  contained 
the  Far  Eastern  Steamship 
16  Soviet-owned  shipping 
creased  its  container  capacity 
ciflc  from  none  in  1970,  to  nekrly 
20-foot  equivalents  on  six  rout  bs 
the  Polish  Ocean  Lines  increa^d 
tainer  capacity  from  one  in 
than  10,000  20-foot  equivalen 
and  the  Baltic  Steamship 
Soviet-owned  ocean  carrier 
sailings  by  200  percent  and 
capacity  by  300  percent,  to  12, 
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equivalents,  from  1973  to  1974.  The  Rus- 
sians also  have  on  order  some  16,900 
containers  from  foreign  manufacturers. 
In  addition,  the  Soviets  are  building  sev- 
eral modern  large  carriers  in  Polish  and 
Finnish  yards.  These  vessels  are  similar 
to  our  Lash  and  Seabee  vessels,  which 
are  innovative  American  technological 
marine  transportation  triumphs. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
container  revolution  in  ocean  transpor- 
tation was  invented  by  the  Americans  in 
the  United  States  and  we  were  preemi- 
nent in  this  field  for  approximately  10 
years.  Now,  apparently,  even  this  inno- 
vative technological  ocean  transportation 
advantage  is  slipping  away  to  the  Red 
bloc  merchant  fleets.  This  is  an  alarm- 
ing situation  and  I  comment  on  it  be- 
cause it  is  especially  disturbing  to  vi.^it 
the  great  ports  of  Northern  Europe  and 
see  the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  mer- 
chant fleet  hardware  in  solid  evidence 
while  the  U.S.  flag  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen  on  the  dozens  of  ships  lined  up  along 
the  teeming  docks  of  these  ports. 

The  U.S.  maritime  industry  has  been 
under  considerable  criticism  and  attack 
lately  on  a  broad  range  of  matters.  Its 
critics  continually  carp  about  its  being 
subsidized  and  other  preferential  treat- 
ment received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  tried  for  3  years  now  to  enact 
a  modest  cargo  preference  quota  on  pe- 
troleum products  so  that  from  20-30 
percent  would  be  carried  in  U.S.-flag  bot- 
toms. Despite  our  continued  efforts,  we 
have  been  blocked  while  the  oil  producing 
nations  are  rapidly  building  their  own 
tanker  fleets  with  the  stated  intention  of 
carrying  a  large  percentage  of  petroleum 
products  in  their  flag  tankers.  Unless  we 
soon  wake  up,  there  will  be  no  energy 
product  carriage  in  U.S.-flag  vessels  and 
no  U.S.-flag  capacity.  We  will  then  be 
totally  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
the  carriage  of  our  energy  products.  Do 
we  want  that? 

Even  here  in  Congress,  there  seems  to 
be  a  dangerous  trend  away  from  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  U.S.  flag 
on  the  high  seas.  When  the  maritime  au- 
thorization bill  for  flscal  year  1976  came 
to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote  early  this 
year,  there  were  59  votes  in  opposition — 
many,  many  more  negative  votes  than 
have  ever  been  recorded  in  years  past. 

We  cannot  compete  on  the  high  seas 
with  foreign-flag  vessels  which  cost  less 
to  construct  and  less  to  operate  because 
of  the  difference  in  standards  of  living 
between  our  Nation  and  other  nations, 
without  some  subsidy  aid  and  cargo  pref- 
erence— and  one  cannot  see  these  new, 
modern  Soviet-  and  Chinese-flag  mer- 
chant vessels  lined  up  and  not  realize 
that  they  are  there  because  of  a  direct 
government  program.  Indeed,  these  Red 
bloc  fleets  are  State  owned  and  operated 
and  are  not  subject  to  our  cost  strictures 
and  profit  goals.  These  State-owned 
Communist  fleets  can  and  are  being  used 
as  an  instrument  of  government  policy 
independently  from  normal  commercial 
considerations. 

The  critical  newspaper  editorials  con- 
stantly refer  to  the  powerful  maritime 
industry  and  its  huge  profits.  In  fact. 
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most  U.S.-flag  steamship  companies  are 
only  realizing  an  annual  profit  margin 
of  from  2-4  percent.  As  for  the  U.S. 
shipyards,  it  is  projected  that  for  the 
next  several  years  they  will  be  fortunate 
if  they  realize  an  after  tax  net  profit 
margin  of  2  percent.  This  is  certainly  not 
much  profit  and  is  lower  than  most 
other  industries.  As  to  the  maritime  la- 
bor unions,  who  in  the  country  would 
deny  the  U.S.  employee  his  fair  wage  and 
present  standard  of  living?  Few,  I  ven- 
ture to  say. 

We  had  better  wake  up  and  decide 
that  we  do  in  fact  want  the  U.S.  flag  to 
continue  to  fly  over  merchant  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  of  the  world  and  we  had 
also  better  be  prepared  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels  on 
the  trade  routes  and  in  the  major  port 
areas  of  the  world  before  they  vanish  al- 
together. This  is  our  maritime  heritage 
and  tradition  and  we  are  making  a  dis- 
astrous and  tragic  blunder  if  we  allow 
our  position  on  the  sea  lanes  and  port 
areas  of  the  world  to  be  further  weak- 
ened and  eroded  while  the  Red  bloc  naval 
and  merchant  fleets  grow  in  numbers, 
might  and  pride. 


FORD  AND  BUTZ  PLAYING  POLITICS 
WITH  FOOD 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  Agriculture  Secretai-y 
Butz  are  deceiving  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers by  avoiding  the  real  Issues  be- 
hind tlie  recent  Russian  grain  deals 
and  striving,  with  the  cooperation  of 
giant  agiibusine-ss,  to  keep  these  two  al- 
lies apart. 

As  the  following  article  from  the  Vil- 
lage Voice  of  September  8,  1975,  points 
out,  Secretary  Butz  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  "agribusiness  takeover" 
policy  for  our  farmers  and  consumers. 
With  this  policy.  President  Ford  is  bank- 
ing that  a  few  ci-umbs  will  lull  our  farm- 
ers into  contentment,  while  the  giant 
grain  conglomerates  with  the  inside  in- 
formation get  the  real  profits.  But,  as  the 
article  shows,  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers lose  from  this  policy.  Only  by 
becoming  aware  of  how  Secretary  Butz 
uses  agribusiness  interests  as  a  wedge  be- 
tween farmers  and  consumers  can  we 
forge  an  effective  alliance  that  can  stop 
the  corporate  onslaught  against  family 
farmers  and  consumers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  arti- 
cle in  that  light. 

Surplus  Value:  Ford's  Rake-Off  From 

Mother  Nature 

( By  Alexander  Cockburn  and  James 

Ridgeway) 

Just  past  noon  last  week,  a  well-known 
commodities  trader,  whom  we'll  refer  to  as 
Q,  made  his  way  through  the  financial  dis- 
trict, ending  up  In  the  foyer  of  a  good 
restaurant  at  the  western  end  of  Wall  Street. 
Hardly  was  he  seated  with  a  martini  before 
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him  and  launching  into  animated  conversa- 
tion with  a  reporter  than  a  bleeping  noise 
trickled  up  from  his  right-hand  pocket.  Ex- 
cusing himself.  Q  threaded  his  way  through 
the  crowded  restaurant  to  a  phone  booth 
vvlieie  he  dialed  his  secretary. 
"What's  going  on?" 

•  I  thought  you  should  know  there  are  re- 
ports on  the  Soviet  radio  cf  an  early  frost 
in  the  Ukraine." 

Q  hunched  closer  over  the  telephone,  dart- 
ing a  nervous  look  over  his  shoulder,  and 
snapped  a  series  of  brisk  commands  to  the 
secretary.  An  hour  later,  lunch  terminated, 
Q  returned  to  his  private  office.  He  hurried 
to  the  side  of  the  room  and  studied  the  tapes 
spewing  from  a  bank  of  teletypes.  Agence 
France  Presse  was  reporting  a  sudden  en- 
trance of  Turkey  Into  the  wheat  market. 
From  AP-Dow  Jones  had  come  the  news 
that  Iran  was  once  again  buying  soybean 
oil.  On  his  desk  Q  flicked  the  Instant  re- 
play switch  and  heard  for  himself  a  tape 
of  the  exciting  news  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  frost  was  indeed  nipping  at  the  Ukrain- 
ian soli. 

Q  nide  a  series  of  rapid  decisions  and 
called  his  broker.  "Buy  100  contracts  of  De- 
cember wheat."  This  is  how  Q,  very  definitely 
a  real  person,  hopes  to  make  money  for  him- 
self and  his  clients,  and  it  Is  partly  his  fran- 
tic business  life  that  Earl  Butz  Is  talking 
about  when  he  extols  the  "free  market"  sys- 
tem in  agriculture. 

Next  week  Q  will  be  more  than  usually 
alert  to  the  chirp  of  his  bleeper  and  the 
tidings  of  his  teletype  machines.  For  on 
September  11  come  the  monthly  crop  esti- 
mates from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

At  about  4  a.m.  on  the  dawn  of  that  day, 
20  or  so  top  officials  of  the  department  will 
gather  with  attendant  hordes  of  statisticians 
and  secretaries  in  a  semibasement  room.  As 
always  (since  one  crooked  official  signaled 
advance  information  to  accomplices  out- 
side by  fiddling  with  the  shades),  the  win- 
dows will  be  covered  by  steel  blinds  and  a 
guard  posted  outside  tlie  door.  Tiie  officials 
will  pore  over  the  crop  data  (sent  to  a  special 
post  box  which  can  only  be  opened  by  two 
men  manipulating  their  special  keys  simul- 
taneously) that  have  come  In  from  the 
USDA's  outposts  in  the  Midwest. 

All  morning  they  will  struggle  with  the 
figures.  At  about  2:53  p.m.  they  will  emerge 
at  last  to  confront  a  milling  horde  of  re- 
porters, who  stand  nervously  toeing  a  white 
line  drawn  across  the  floor  of  a  small  stuffy 
room.  Six  feet  the  other  side  of  the  line  is 
an  array  of  telephones,  receivers  off  the  hook, 
and  at  the  other  end  editors  from  the  major 
wire  services  waiting  anxiously.  A  USDA  of- 
ficial saimters  over  to  the  telephones  and 
beside  each  one  places  a  news  release  face 
down. 

The  clock  strikes  and  bedlam  will  erupt  as 
the  reporters  leap  o\er  the  line,  flip  the  news 
releases,  and  start  screaming  the  September 
crop  estimates  down  the  phone.  Within  sec- 
^da  bells  are  ringing  on  ticker  tapes  from 
Wall  Street  to  small  grain  elevators  In  the 
Midwest.  At  some  of  these  elevators  farmers 
Will  be  actually  selling  their  grain  as  the 
Commodity  News  Service  flashes  the  esti- 
mates. Prices  are  revised  at  once. 

Next  week  these  reporters  will  be  shouting 
down  the  telephone  the  latest  estimates  on 
how  good  or  bad  the  year's  corn  crop  Is  likely 
to  be.  On  this  news  wUl  hinge  not  only  the 
nnancial  success  of  the  farmers'  year  but 
profits  and  losses  to  the  big  grain  companies 
(Who  are  also,  of  course,  the  big  grain  specu- 
lators) and  ultimately  the  retaU  prices  of 
Hour,  bread,  and  other  foodstuffs. 

This  year,  because  of  the  large  Soviet  pur- 
cuases  In  July,  the  crop  estimates  will  have 
particular  potency,  becoming  one  more  fac- 
w   m   the   growing   political    quarrel    over 
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whether  the  U.S.  should  be  selling  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  In  what  quantities. 

As  these  two  actual  scenes — Q's  lunch  and 
the  bedlam  at  the  USDA — graphically  por- 
tray, much  of  the  food  business  Is  a  gigantic 
crap  game,  with  the  players  using  everything, 
including  CIA  satellite  reports,  to  get  ahead. 
But  at  the  heart  of  the  crap  game  right  now 
Is  a  phenomenon  of  simple  importance;  the 
relationship  of  agricultural  policy  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  s  overall  game  plan. 

This  plan  is  relatively  straightforward.  In 
the  case  of  oil,  as  we  wrote  three  weeks  ago. 
Ford's  strategy,  eased  by  a  scare  over  short- 
age of  natural  gas,  has  been  to  back  the  oil 
companies  and  help  them  raise  prices.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  course  Is  being  followed  with 
food.  No  amount  of  huffing  and  puffing  about 
the  Soviet  deal  can  conceal  this  fact. 

In  our  discussions  with  administration  of- 
ficials last  week  It  was  clear  that  no  one 
cared  whether  wheat  was  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  not.  What  mattered  was  that  both 
consumers  and  bu.'slne.ss  received  and  under- 
stood a  clear  signal  that  food  prices  were  go- 
ing to  move  up.  Where  quarrels  subsequently 
broke  out  was  over  the  extent  of  these  rises. 
The  Agriculture  Department  minimized  the 
increases.  "We  have  made  a  study,"  Don 
Paarlberg.  Butz's  chief  economist,  "told  us. 
"and  it  indicates  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  pur- 
chases when  worked  all  the  way  through  the 
food  system — taking  about  16  months — will 
be  to  Increase  the  price  of  food  1.5  per  cent 
over  what  It  would  otherwise  be." 

Carol  Foreman  of  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  preferred  to  stress  to  us  that, 
simply  on  the  strength  of  the  news  of  the 
intended  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  three 
largest  flour  millers  are  raising  the  price  of 
flour  10  cents  a  pound.  She  sees  the  Soviet 
sale  more  as  a  starting  pistol  for  big  corpora- 
tions to  break  ranks  and  ram  through  price 
increases  which  will  send  overall  food  prices 
up  by  10  to  12  per  cent  by  Christmas. 

Ford  finds  himself  caught  up  in  an  in- 
tricate gamble.  Ke  needs  the  votes  of  the 
Midwest  states  to  win  in  1976,  and  he  can 
do  this  In  two  ways:  If  some  fluke  of  good 
fortune  the  high  prices  actually  trickle  down 
into  the  farmers'  pocket  Instead  of  being 
snitched  entirely  by  the  big  grain  companies, 
then  presumably  these  farmers  will  reward 
the  President  with  a  resounding  vote  of  con- 
fidence. But  if,  as  in  the  past,  the  farmers' 
lot  gets  worse  Instead  of  better.  Ford  and 
Butz  will  copy  the  tricks  of  that  old  Zen 
master  Nixon  In  the  early  1970s.  Tlien,  as 
now,  the  farmers'  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  real  Issues  at  hand  (I.e.,  their  small 
recompense  In  comparison  with  the  grain 
traders'  bonanza)  to  the  red  herring  of  that 
dobberlng  labor  broker,  George  Meany.  By 
foolishly  going  to  the  White  House  last  week 
Meany  shambled  into  an  ambush,  for  all 
Ford  has  to  do  If  the  farmers  lo.se  out  is  to 
blame  the  debacle  on  labor. 

Lurking  behind  all  this  is  the  manic  figure 
of  the  professor  from  Purdue  (and  Indeed 
from  Ralston-Puriua) ,  Earl  Butz.  Butz  has 
much  in  common  with  that  other  veteran  of 
the  old  gang,  the  great  pie-wagger  himself, 
Arthur  Burns.  The  major  mission  of  both  of 
these  professors  was  to  reelect  Nixon  In  1972. 
Burns  did  his  bit  by  abandoning  lifetime 
principles  of  thrifty  caution  and  spraying 
new  money  into  the  economy.  Butz.  who  for 
years  had  preached  against  the  farmers  as 
outmoded  and  inefficient  appendages  to 
modern  agriculture,  suddenly  embraced 
them,  and  claimed  he  was  their  doughtiest 
spokesperson. 

Butz.  believe  it  or  not.  was  actually  born 
on  a  farm  in  Indiana.  He  even  worked  the 
farm,  but  after  one  year  thankfully  escaped 
to  the  more  fertile  pastures  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity where  he  swiftly  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  become  agriculture  dean.  Like  many 
academics  he  was  in  and  out  of  government. 
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did  the  required  stint  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, and  drew  down  $29,800  a  year  In 
consulting  fees  from  the  cream  of  the  agri- 
business: Ralston-Purina.  International 
Minerals  and  Chemicals  Corporation,  Stokely 
Van  Camp,  and  J.  I.  Case. 

In  1957  Butz  quit  as  assistant  secretary  of 
agriculture  under  Ezra  Taft  Benson  to  join 
John  Davis  who  had  also  served  under  Ben- 
son, and  who  had  gone  off  to  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  to  figure  out  a  scheme  for  saving 
agriculture.  Together,  Davis  and  Butz  ham- 
mered out  the  plan  for  what  they  called 
"agribusiness."  "The  old  Idea  of  trying  to 
solve  the  farm  problem  on  the  farm,"  Davis 
wrote,  "is  outmoded."  The  modern  farm 
could  not  be  considered  a  self-sufficient  unit. 
On  the  contrary,  "modern  agriculture  is  in- 
separable from  the  business  firms  which 
manufacture  production  supplies  and  which 
market  farm  products."  So  far  as  Davis  and 
Butz  could  see.  the  only  way  to  lick  the 
nagging  problems  of  overproduction  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  farming  in  the  private 
sector  was  to  transfer  control  of  agriculture 
from  government  and  the  small  farm  to  the 
vertical  corporations. 

By  the  early  1970s  the  Davis-Butz  blue- 
print had  become  the  farm  policy  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  Butz  has  since  done 
everything  he  can  to  push  agriculture  toward 
his  model.  He  has  ruthlessly  put  down  small 
farms.  Impounding  funds  scheduled  for  rural 
electrical  programs  and  farmers  home  ad- 
ministration loans.  He  supported  food  price 
increases  because  "they're  still  a  relatively 
minor  percentage  of  take-home  pay"  and  he 
blamed  low  worker  productivity  for  high 
food  processing  costs.  He  told  food  workers 
to  fight  high  food  prices  by  not  asking  for 
wage  Increases,  and  he  suggested  to  boy- 
cotting housewives  that  they  blame  congres- 
sional spending,  not  food  producers,  for  high 
prices. 

Like  Bums.  Butz  has  become  a  master  of 
the  art  of  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  his 
mouth.  When  he  was  desperately  seeking 
confirmation  In  the  Senate  as  agriculture 
secretary,  he  needed  to  convince  Senator 
Javits  and  others  that  he  would  "exert  every 
possible  effort"  to  support  the  food-stamp 
program,  although  he  had  previouslv  said 
this  program  was  "Just  short  of  ridiculous." 
A  few  months  after  his  confirmation  Butz 
reversed  himself  again  and  called  food 
stamps  "welfare  "  and  "unfair  to  farmers.  " 
So  the  Soviet  wheat  sale  really  slots  in 
with  Butzs  long-term  strategy  to  concen- 
trate agriculture  In  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
corporate  interests  «hlch  he  hopes  can  more 
effectively  administer  the  nation's  food 
policy  than  can  the  government.  The  wheat 
sale  advances  this  cause  by  placing  power — 
both  political  and  financial — in  the  hand.s 
of  a  few  large  grain  companies,  giving  them 
In  effect  the  authority  to  set  agriculture 
policy. 

So  this  is  the  great  play.  Now  Butz  has  two 
-Jobs.  The  first  is  to  help  get  Ford  reelected 
and  the  second  Is  to  Implement  hla  Plan. 
He  is  well  on  the  way  to  achieving  both.  He 
has  diverted  farmers'  attention  from  the  real 
problems  by  his  bogus  battle  with  Meany. 
Secondly,  by  reducing  subsidies  and  forcing 
out  small  and  marginal  farmers,  and  by 
using  the  power  of  government  to  encourage 
the  processing  and  other  food  servicing  com- 
panies,  he  works  constantly  toward  imple- 
menting the  Butz  strategy  for  agribusiness. 
The  plans  are  all  set,  but  life  Is  not  so 
simple.  Ford  and  Butz  confidently  expect 
the  crop  estimates  of  September  H  to  con- 
tain no  surprises.  In  all  likelihood  they 
won't.  But  they  can't  fix  everything. 

Take  this  scenario.  On  September  6.  after 
the  data  for  the  estimates  has  been  compiled 
there's  a  freak  early  frost  In  the  Midwest.' 
Nonetheless  the  optimistic  crop  forecasts  en- 
courage further  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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Halfway  across  the  world,  Hglrtir 
In  Bangladesh.  India  Intervened, 
wide  destruction  of  food  rsscrl 
Bengal  a.ad  Bangladcsli.  A3  a 
there  is  an  unexpected  prci^sure 
supplies.  Prices  shoot  up-vard,  r 
effects  for  many  mouths  right 
food  Industry — to  Ford's  enorn; 
disadvantage.  Ford  may  have 
and  Indeed  it  may  work  -  but  a 
could   tell   him,   yoii   can't   alv 
the   weatlier. 
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HON.  E  de  h  GAF  ZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  IHE  HOUS£  OF  KErRZaCi  X ATTV£S 

Wednesday,  Septembrr  7p,  1975 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr. 
unteer  weather  ob?erver  in 
Texas  district,  Mr.  Theodore 
has  been  honored  for  the 
the  National  Weather  Service 

Mr.    Machac,    who    has 
weather  observations  in  hi;; 
years,  recently  receivod  the 
panius  Holm  Award,  created 
the    National    Weatlier    £ 
award  is  presented  annually 
volunteer    weath'r    observer: 
standing  accomplishments  in 
meteorological  observations. 

His  previous  honor,  a  Spei 
Award,  was  earned  in  1967  foi 
in  maintaining  detailed  wcr, 
and  log  during  the  passage  01 
trous  hurricane  Beulah. 

Details  of  his  latest  awar 
tained    in    a    news    release 
National  Oceanic  ond 
ministration,   v.hich   is   inci 
addition  to  niy  remai'k.s: 

VoLUNTErR  Weatheh  Obs 

■Wa.shincton. — Tlieodoro  P.  ^!a 
tcer     weather    observer     for 
Weather  Service  at  McCooK,  Texa! 
has  been  salected  to  receive  tlie 
panius  Holm  Award.  Names  of  th 
selected  nationwide  were  anr.ou 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Comm 
Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Ad 
(NOAA).    parent    agency    of 
■Weather  Service. 

John  Campanlus  Holm  Awards 
In  1959  by  the  National  Weather 
are  presented  annually  to  honor 
servers  for  outstanding  accomp 
the  field  of  meteorological 
award  Is  named  for  a  Lutheran 
Is  the  first  person  known  to  havi 
tematlc  weather  observations  In 
colonies.    In    1644   and    1645.   t 
Holm  made  records  of  the  cllmi 
the  use  of  Instruments,  near  the 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Mr.  Machac  began  taking  wes 
vatlons  at  McCook,  Texas,  in  Au; 
was  cited  for  his  tireless 
In  malcing  excellent  observations 
ture,  precipitation,  evaporation, 
also  takes  pride  in  keeping  his 
struments  and  site  In  immaculatfe 

Mr.   Machac   earned   a   National 
Service  Special  Service  Award  in 
efforts  in  maintaining  detailed 
ords  and  log  during  the  passage 
hurricane  Beulah. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tl-.c  I«itional  Weather  Service  has  nearly 
13.000  volunteer  ob.servers  throughout  the 
United  St^ites  who  make  and  record  daily 
weather  observations.  The  Information  they 
gather  is  processed  and  publiahed  by  the  Eii- 
lironmeatal  Data  Service,  another  major 
cor.iijonent  of  NOAA,  and  fom  s  a  valxiable 
pari,  of  the  Ncitiou's  weati^er  history. 
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IRVING  I.  STONE  TO  RECEIYF; 
TKH:  GOLJJ  Mr.DALLION 


HON.  CHAIILES  A.  VAMIK 

Oi^    OHIO 

lU  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPErSEKrATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  \'AKIIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  en  Cc^plem- 
■;er  17,  the  B nai  Britli  Foundation  of 
the  United  States  v.ill  present  its  most 
di.'-ri.inguishcd  award,  the  Gold  Meda!!ioi). 
to  Mr.  living  I.  Stone  in  recognition  of 
the  cxtraorcUnary  contributioiis  v.h'ch 
1:5  hr.3  made  to  ro  mnny  humanitarian 
ciidci'.'icrs.  Mr.  Irving  Stone  is  a  human 
liein;i  or  extraordinary  energy,  talor.t, 
and  ccmmitment  to  a  long  list  of  en- 
deavors effecting  the  lives  oT  hundreds 
of  thou-ands  of  people  in  cur  Cleveland 
community,  the  Nation,  and  the  wrrld. 

Irvins  Stone  hr^s  tc?n  vitally  invclvec 
ia  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  and  tho 
United  Torch  01"  Greater  Cleveland  pro- 
viding advice  and  labor  over  a  period  cl 
mruiy,  mraiy  j  ears.  He  has  oeen  equally 
involved  in  the  sustenance  end  guidance 
of  th-::  Cleveland  Hebrew  Academy,  the 
Amcrir-an  Joint  Distribrtion  Committee, 
the  Cleveland  Jewish  Community  Fed- 
eration, Tclshc  Yesliiva.  and  many  other 
critical  educational  and  cultiual  com- 
IKinent";  of  our  community  and  the 
isp.tion. 

Irving  Stone's  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  state  of  Lsrael  are  legion.  He  is  the 
founder  and  principal  source  of  strength 
and  light  for  the  Israeli  tov%n  of  Kii-yat 
Telshe-Stone. 

Irving  Stone's  legacies  and  monuments 
are  tliousands  of  our  young  people  who 
can  be  assured  of  continuing  close  con- 
tact with  Jewish  culture  and  education 
and  deep  religiou.'?  commitment.  Even 
beyond  this  incredible  commitment  of 
time  and  effort,  Irving  Stone  directs  the 
affairs  of  the  American  Greetuigs  Com- 
pany which  was  founded  by  his  inde- 
fatigable father  Mr.  Sapirstein.  This  once 
small  family  company  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  publicly  owned  greeting  card 
company  in  the  word  and  a  principal 
employer  of  thousand.2  of  people  in 
manj-  States. 

In  all  aspects  of  Mr.  Stone's  life,  he 
exemplifies  the  best  of  America,  its  cul- 
tui-e,  education,  and  rehgion.  Our  whole 
community  applauds  Mr.  Stone  upon  the 
award  of  tliis  Gold  Medallion  and  wish 
him  every  best  wish  for  continued 
strength  in  his  future  endeavors. 

I  also  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Irving 
Stone's  community-spirited  family  and 
his  sister  Beraice  Davis,  and  his  brothers 
Harry  and  Morris.  Together  the  Stone 
familj-  Is  a  vital  force  for  progress  In 
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education,  culture  and  religion.  Our  com- 
munity is  blessed  to  have  them  among 
us. 


HAVEN  FOR  RIPOFFo 


HON.  ROBI-KT  E.  EAUMAN 

or    SHr.TLAIvD 
I'A  '1  F3  HOUoE  O?  nEPRrbENTATIVES 

Wed',ic(:.d:iy,  Scpicrnbcr  10,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Treasury  Secretai-y  William  Simon  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Fedc-ral  food  .■^tamp  pro- 
gram as  a  "haven  Idv  chierlers  and  rip- 
off  ai'tijt?."  ho  was  met  with  reams  of 
editorial  denuuciatioiLs  for  the  franlcne^s 
of  his  lansua?;e.  However  not  all  the 
media  rushed  to  voice  their  shock.  Some 
newspapers  expressed  approval,  aiid 
noted  that  C^crctary  Simon  Ind  struck 
a  re.spon.'-.ive  chord  Vv'ith  millions  of  tax- 
payers. 

The  D.uly  Times  in  Sah-bury,  Md., 
was  one  of  the  naws;:apcrs  which  was  not 
shocked  at  Secretary  Simon's  honesty. 
In  a  recent  editorial  they  quoted  tiie 
Eecrc  i^ry  and  went  on  to  discuss  other 
welfare  programs  which  threaten  to  get 
out  of  control.  Tlie  Times  closed  by  re- 
miii'-iin::  i-  of  something  v.-hich  this 
Congress  loves  to  forget: 

0!ic  ;  nl.it  lo-t  si'jht  of  In  •i--h  thine;,;  is 
i!-.e  f.ici,  tiii'.t  tho  feJe-.-a  gc  eri;:nent  run."; 
ai  a  Uc.ficit  anyhov/  and  the  money  printing 
presses  turn  out  dollars  worth  less  and  less. 

I  enclose  the  entire  editorial  for  the 
enlightenment  of  my  colleagues: 
I  From  the  Salisbury  (Md.)   Dally  Tlmrs, 
Aug.   14,  1975  J 

H.^VEN  FO?-  RiPOFPS 

"Iliivon  for  chilers  anl  rlpoff  artists"  ij 
the  i;hra"=c  the  Secret.ary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  E.  Simon,  used  in  referring  to  the 
fo.lfjr.-il  food  stamp  program. 

He  went  on  in  a  speech  to  note  that  tho 
luo  of  food  Et.inips  which  supplements  the 
food  buying  power  of  some  19  million  people 
is  a  good  example  of  lio-.v  v.xU -intended  pro- 
grama  can  feo  sour. 

The  food  stamp  program  began  as  a  $14 
million  experiment  in  19G2.  Now,  13  years 
later,  it  is  out  of  hand  and  threatening  to 
become  more  so  unless  Congress  tightens  the 
strings.  This  year,  food  stamps  will  cost  the 
ta:;payers  of  this  country  $6.6  billion. 

l-resldent  Ford  has  asked  congress  to 
tighten  it  tip  but  to  no  avail.  Next  year  is  an 
election  year.  All  members  of  the  House  and 
a  thiid  ol  the  Senate  come  up  for  reelection. 
Most  of  tho.'js  members  who  plan  to  run 
again  don't  want  to  risk  the  vrath  of  voters 
who  may  be  cut  oIT  fiom  cheaper  food. 

But,  the  day  must  come  when  the  voters 
who  have  to  foot  the  mounting  bill  can  en- 
list enough  support  at  the  polls  to  elect  peo- 
ple who  will  end  this  abuse.  Its  the  only 
way  it's  going  to  happen. 

And,  while  voters  (and  taxpayers)  are 
IKinderlug  these  problems,  there  are  all  kinds 
of  schemes  in  the  Incubators  at  Washington. 
Take  the  proposal  of  Rep.  Charles  Rangel 
(D-NY)  whose  program  would  also  provide 
"clothing  stamps."  Estimates  are  that  the 
cost  will  match  the  $6.6  billion  tab  for  food 
stamps. 

One  point  lost  sight  of  In  such  things  Is 
the  fact:  that  the  federal  government  runs 
at  a  deficit  anyhow  and  the  money  printing 
presses  turn  otit  dollars  worth  less  and  less. 
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LYNETTE  FROMME  ON  FRONT 
COVERS  OF  MAGAZINES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

encourage  crime  in  America — political 
assassinations  notwithstanding. 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    ID.\!lO 

I.V  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hke 
to  take  a  moment  today  to  express  my 
disappointment  and  disgust  with  the 
editors  of  Newsweek  and  Time  maga- 
zines. 

In  my  opinion,  their  glorification  of 
attempted  assassin  Lynette  Fromme  by 
placing  her  picture  on  the  front  covers  of 
their  respective  publications  v.as  the 
height  of  editorial  indiscretion.  What 
effect  can  this  kind  of  sensationalism 
possibly  have  other  than  to  i)ro\ide  an 
increased  incentive  for  every  kook  and 
fanatic  in  this  country  to  take  potshots 
at  our  leaders  for  publicity's  sake.  I  ask 
you,  is  this  responsible  journalism? 

It  these  editors  were  here  now.  I  would 
like  to  ask  them  a  simple  question.  I 
would  like  to  know  exactly  what,  in  their 
minds,  makes  an  attempted  murderer 
and  longtime  practitioner  of  the  occult 
worthy  of  front  cover  play  in  two  of  the 
Nation's  largest  weekly  magazines?  Are 
those  the  kinds  of  credentialii  American 
citizens  must  display  to  achieve  national 
notoriety  these  days?  It  seems  that  one 
must  be  either  a  criminal,  a  freak,  a  pol- 
itican  or  a  blend  of  all  three,  in  order  to 
have  his  picture  show  up  on  the  covers 
of  our  news  magazines.  Successful,  pro- 
ductive, law-abiding  citizens  who  work  in 
the  private  sector  apparently   do  not 
make  good  copy  in  the  present  scheme  of 
tilings.  Newsmen  are  not  interested  in 
what  private  enterprise  is  doing  for  the 
people  and  for  the  country.  They  are  only 
concerned  with  what  the  criminals  and 
the  politicians  are  doing  to  the  people 
and  to  the  countrj'.  And  really,  the  only 
difference  between  criminals  and  most 
politicians  is  that  one  group  robs  Ameri- 
cans by  breaking  laws;  the  other  group 
plunders  the  citizenry  by  passing  laws. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  attempting  to 
tell  Time,  Newsweel.  or  any  other  maga- 
zine what  they  should  or  should  not  pub- 
lish. That  is  for  them  alone  to  decide.  I 
am  suggesting,  however,  that  such  pub- 
lications miwittingly  contribute  to  the 
very  problems  they  profess  to  abhor  by 
splashing  the  mugs  of  people  like  Lynette 
Fromme  across  every  newsstand  in  this 
country.  I  am  suggesting  that  journals 
such  as  these  have  a  higher  level  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
than  they  seem  to  perceive  when  exercis- 
ing their  editorial  judgment.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  transcends  the  desire 
to   sell   magazines    with    sensationalist 
appeals. 

When  satan  worship  and  assassination 
attempts  are  rewarded  with  front  cover 
publicity,  something  is  clearly  amiss.  In 
my  opinion,  the  entire  Nation  suffers 
when  this  kind  of  criminal  glorification 
funs  rampant.  The  overwhehning  major- 
ity of  Americans  undoubtedly  concur. 
Hopefully,  Time  and  Newsweek  will  soon 
yecognize  that  fact,  and  will  begin  to 
take  seriously  the  need  to  discourage  not 


WHEN   SUMMER   IS  A   SCHOOL 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF   CAI.IFORNM 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
school  systems  across  the  country  appear 
to  be  facing  many  difficulties,  ranging 
from  meeting  payrolls  to  busing  children. 
It  is  refreshing,  then,  to  read  of  one 
approach  to  education  that  is  working. 

That  approach  is  year-round  school- 
ing. 

The  following  article  vas  written  by 
the  nationally  syndicated  columnist.  Syl- 
via Porter,  and  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  July  29,  1975. 

Tlie  column  illustrates  that  year-roiuid 
schools  can  save  money,  increase  the  use 
of  school  facilities,  and  enable  more  chil- 
dren to  participate  in  the  education 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  all  Members  to  read  about  this 
workable  program. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
When  Summer  Is  a  School 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Just  about  now.  when  millions  of  idle,  rest- 
less young.sters  are  either  deep  into  summer 
trouble  or  out  looking  for  it,  record  numbers 
of    others    are    pursuing    regular    classroom 
schedules. 

In  Virginia's  Prince  William  county,  for 
instance.  20  per  cent  of  the  .student  popula- 
tion now  attend  classes  all  yesy- — except  for 
four  three-week  vacations  spread  throughout 
the  12  months  They  are  just  a  fraction  of 
the  two  million  youngsters  in  28  states  who 
now  either  attend  year-round  schools  or  v>ho 
have  the  chance  to  do  so. 

The  year-round  schedule  was  begun  in 
Prince  William  county  (as  elsewhere)  to 
avoid  overcrowding  and  to  cut  building  costs. 
This  county  grew  so  fast  during  the  early 
1970s  that  many  schools  were  forced  to  go  on 
double  shifts.  Now  four  years  after  year- 
round  schools  were  instituted,  planners  say  a 
school  built  for  9000  students  can  accommo- 
date 12,000  on  a  year-round  basLs.  A  1972 
study  also  shows  that  the  plan  reduced  the 
then-average  cost  of  educating  each  student 
by  $109  a  year. 

What  began  as  an  economic  move  has, 
though,  developed  into  a  satisfying  change 
in  traditional  education  patterns.  According 
to  students  and  educators : 

Shorter  terms  and  more  frequent  vacations 
slash  vandalism,  decrease  boredom  and  ab- 
senteeism, provide  an  opportunity  for  more 
elective  courses  which  wouldn't  fill  a  whole 
semester. 

Students  return  to  their  classes  refreshed 
and  with  a  new  commitment  to  learning. 

Education  Is  now  viewed  as  a  continuing 
process,  not  a  chore  to  be  squeezed  between 
lengthy  summer  holidays. 

The  most  popular  type  of  schedule  is  called 
the  "45-15"  program.  Students  are  divided 
into  four  groups,  usually  on  the  basis  of 
neighborhoods  so  children  in  the  same  area 
follow  the  same  routine.  Each  group  attends 
classes  for  45  days,  not  counting  weekends 
and  holidays,  then  gets  15  days  off.  When 
one  group  begins  its  break,  another  returns 
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to  school,  so  only  75  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  in  school  at  any  specified  time. 

Just  in  the  past  two  years,  the  number 
of  public  school  districts  providing  the  op- 
tion of  45-15  or  similar  plans  has  quadru- 
pled. In  California,  aboxit  78,000  youngsters 
attend  all-year  classes. 

Opposition  to  the  Innovation  generally 
focuses  on  the  absence  of  extended  summer 
vacations.  Some  parents  want  guaranteed 
warm  weaiher  holidays,  .so  they  can  plan 
long  family  trips  to  coinr-ide  wltli  the  sched- 
ules of  friends  and  other  relatives.  Other 
parents  object  to  the  program  because  they 
Jeel  45-day  periods  are  too  short  in  which 
to  complete  course  work  and  they  don't 
want  their  children  rushed  through  their 
studies  to  meet  an  upcoming  15-day  break. 

Some  businesses,  too.  are  apprehensive 
about  the  impact  o£  year-round  schooHng 
on  customer  buying  and  travel  habits.  Retail 
c'othiers  wonder  if  "bark  to  school"  sales 
will  become  obsolete  if  and  as  the  program 
spreads.  Stationers  fear  that  fall  sales  of 
notebooks-,  bookcovers,  pencils  and  the  like 
will  diminish.  Travel  related  Industries  and 
resort  operators  fear  a  lessening  of  their 
"peak"  sea.sond. 

But  for  each  objection  supporters  have  an 
answer.  They  argue  vacations  are  more  en- 
joyable when  resorts  aren't  so  crowded: 
shorter  and  frequent  school  breaks  make  i' 
possible  for  working  parents  to  be  more  flexi- 
ble in  their  vacation  planning,  because  they 
don't  have  to  take  their  vacation  In  summer 
just  because  the  children  are  at  home. 

Many  year-round  schools  provide  individ- 
ualized tutoring  sessions  during  the  short 
holidays  so  poor  students  can  repeat  a  course 
at  once  without  falling  a  whole  year  behind 
Some  offer  additional  electives  lor  gifted 
students. 

As  for  businesses,  merchants  and  recreation 
workers  who  have  had  experience  with  year- 
round  schools  welcome  the  elimination  of 
the  stop-and-go  cycle  in  public  demand,  arc 
glad  not  to  be  swamped  with  vacationers 
during  hot  weather  months,  left  close  to 
idle  the  rest  of  the  year.  Some  police  and 
recreation  authorities  say  It's  easier  to  deal 
with  only  one-quarter  ol  a  community's 
children  at  one  time. 

The  long  summer  breaks  may  be  mdvlng 
toward  oblivion,  "We  live  in  a  suburban  so- 
ciety," as  one  school  planner  puts  It.  "Chil- 
dren no  longer  have  farnvs  to  run  and  crops 
to  reap. " 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF    NEW    H.\MPSHrnE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Foster 
Grandparent  program,  a  program  which 
we  can  site  proudly  as  an  example  of 
what's  right  with  America. 

In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  54 
foster  grandparents  aged  60  through  age 
87  participate  in  tlie  program  at  the  La- 
conia  State  School  in  Laconia.  There, 
children  with  special  needs  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  person-to-person  relation- 
sliip  with  a  "Foster  Grandparent." 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the 
fact  that  our  natural  resources,  like  oil 
and  natural  gas,  are  dwindling,  and  that 
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we  must  learn  to  utilize  all  of 
resources  to  the  fullest, 
untapped  resource  is  there  in 
day  tlian  our  older  citizens? 
be  more  wasteful  than  to  ignor^ 
score  or  more  years  of  life,  w 
human  understanding  that 
Americans  represent? 

America's  toughest  pioblerr^s 
man  problems:  mental  illr.es 
delinquency,  racial  hatred 
tion  and  poverty.  We  cannot 
money  en  these  problems 
them  to  go  away.  Nor  will  ihes 
be  solved  with  more  police  or 
tutions. 

What  we  need  to  solve  thes( 
is  human  understanding 
and  compassion  of  the  type  v>' 
senior  citizens. 

ACTION,  in  its  Foster  Gr; 
program,  has  made  a  find  on 
the  Alaskan  oil  discovery.  The|r 
a  gusher  of  human  potential 
people,  and  beyond  lie  even 
coveries. 

In  my  home  State  of  New- 
have  talked  with  many  older 
are  brimming  with  energy,  f  ul  I 
time  of  experience  and  know 
anxious  to  share  their  many 
others  less  fortunate.   Some 
amples  of  the  kinds  of  older  c 
talking  about  are  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program  i 
who  are  represented  at  tliis  v 
anniversary  celebration  by 
Fox,  of  Belmont,  N.H. 

Mrs.  Fox,  to  you  and  the 
who  have  participated  in  th  i 
since  Its  Inception  In  1965 
Foster    Grandparents    at 
School,  I  offer  my  praise  for 
done,  and  my  thanks  for  your 
contributions  to  America. 
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THE  SENATE  ADOPTS  CT  tIPPLING 
CHANGE  IN  WATER  PqLLUTION 
FUNDS  FORMULA 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROS  -NTHAL 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  li,  1975 

Speaker, 


tie 
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Mr.   ROSENTHAL.   Mr. 
July  29,  the  Senate  adopted 
public  works  bill— H.R.   5247 
ill-conceived    and   ruinous 
changing  the  formula  used 
water  pollution  control  graits 
States.  Affected  is  approxima;  ely 
lion  in  previously  impounded 
tion  funds,   as  well  as   futuk^e 
The  Senate  amendment  will  wf  eak 
upon  State  plans  which  have 
been  based  upon  the  formulu 
ence  at  the  time  the  $9  billiop 
pounded — a  formula  based 
determined  by  the  Environmlental 
tection  Agency.   The   Senate 
wouJd  effect  a  reallocation  of 
cording  to  a  formula  based 
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Pro- 
language 
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50  percent 
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on  a  State's  population  and  50  percent 
on  the  1974  needs  survey. 

Thio  change  in  formula  will  result  in 
a  decrease  of  funds  for  approximately  17 
States,  motitly  highly  industrialized 
States  where  the  needs  are  greatest.  The 
retroactive  change  in  the  formula  was 
oppo.sed  by  Russell  Train,  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator, as  well  as  by  the  Senate 
Pullic  Works  Committee.  However,  the 
amendment  prevailed  on  the  Senate  floor 
becaa'^e  33  States  pained  under  the  new 
formula  and  only  17  States  lost. 

Changing  the  formula  for  releasing 
the  funds  at  this  late  date  could  cripple 
Uie  entire  pollution  control  program.  The 
change  would  work  a  tremendous  hard- 
ship on  many  States  which  have  gone 
ahead  and  submitted  plans  for  sewage 
treatment  and  other  facilities  and  which 
would  now  receive  less  money.  Converse- 
ly, States  which  suddenly  benefit  under 
tiie  new  formula  are  ill-prepared  efifec- 
tively  to  use  the  extra  money  at  this 
time  since  the  time  limit  for  allocation 
of  obligatory  funds  is  September  1977 
and  many  States  will  experience  diflB- 
culty  in  developing  meaningful  projects 
by  such  date. 

It  is,  therefore,  vital  that  the  final 
public  works  bill  contain  the  original 
House  language  and  I  urge  my  fellow 
Members  not  to  support  the  Senate  bill 
or  any  conference  report  which  attempts 
any  12th-hcur  change  in  the  allocation 
formula. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AUSBORN 
McCULLOUGH 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or    CALSrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  today  to  recognize  a  dedicated  em- 
ployee of  Alameda/Contra  Costa  Transit 
in  California  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement after  28  years  of  service. 

Ausbom,  "Little  Mack"  McCullough 
was  the  first  black  operator  hired  by  the 
predecessors  of  A/C  Transit  and  con- 
tinued on  to  retirement.  Originally,  em- 
ployed by  the  Key  System  in  the  main- 
tenance department,  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  operate  a  coach  on  De- 
cember 15,  1951. 

Those  familiar  with  urban  public 
transportation  know  that  impersonality 
in  service  is  prevalent.  "Little  Mack," 
however,  never  sdlowed  the  harried  na- 
ture of  his  work  to  prevent  him  from 
serving  his  passengers  in  a  friendly  and 
warm  maimer — a  manner  that  has  been 
much  appreciated.  Over  the  years,  he  has 
received  16  awards  and  countless  com- 
mendations for  his  distinguished  service. 
And  on  September  13  "Little  Mack"  will 
again  be  honored  by  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues at  a  dinner  and  a  dance.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
this  man  who  has  taken  such  pride  in  his 
work  and  a  sincere  interest  In  those  he 
served. 
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REMEMBERING    BLACK 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

iX  THE  HOUoE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  Scpieviber  10,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  Washington  Post 
editorial  by  Robert  C.  Maynard. 

I  have  been  disturbed  for  a  long  while 
over  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  many 
black  Americans  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  sophisticated  technology. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Maynard 
shares  my  view  that  the  contributions 
of  blacks  throughout  American  history 
have  been  grossly  ignored.  His  article 
.serv-es  to  illustrate  just  a  few  of  the  many 
important  black  scientific  achievements: 
Remembeeing  BLAti:  Achievements 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Not  long  ago,  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  de- 
livered hia  valedictory  cddress  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  before  tha 
Commouwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco.  In 
remarks  later  repeated  In  Newsweek's  "My 
Turn"  column,  he  Lambasted  the  current 
equal  employment  opportunity  effort  as 
"egalitarian  tyranny."  Equal  opportunity,  he 
saUd,  "means  the  right  to  compete  equally 
for  the  rewards  of  exceUence,  not  share  in 
its  fruits  regardless  of  personal  effort." 

He  then  gave  some  examples  of  those  who 
exemplified  his  Idea  of  competitors  for  the 
rewards  of  e.tcellence: 

"Our  country  was  built  by  people  of  energy, 
daring  and  ingenuity — the  Edlsons,  the 
Wright  brothers,  the  Helen  Kellers,  the  Pul- 
tons, the  Carnegies,  the  great  musicians  and 
artists  and  countless  others  brimming  with 
dreams  and  filled  with  the  courage  to  reach 
out  and  realize  those  dreams  whatever  the 
odds." 

Given  the  context,  you  might  expect  that 
in  the  nest  breath  Weinberger  was  going  to 
cite  those  black  Americans  whose  "energy, 
daring  and  IngeniUty"  made  this  a  better 
place  to  live.  Would  a  cabinet  officer  whose 
mandate  included  health  overlook  Dr.  Charles 
Drew  in  such  a  8i)e«ch?  Drew's  discovery  of 
a  method  of  separating  blood  plasma  saved 
millions  of  lives  In  World  War  II  and  after- 
ward. How  a'oout  Dr.  William  Hlnton?  He 
discovered  a  simple  test  for  syphilis  that 
saved  millions  from  the  dread  consequences 
of  that  disease.  Not  only  was  neither  of  them 
on  the  list,  but  Weinberger  would  have  left 
any  American  unfamiliar  with  the  Inventions 
of  black  Americans  under  the  impression 
that  blacks  have  given  nothing  to  American 
industrial  life  worthy  of  note — and  this  In 
a  speech  that  was  highly  critical  of  the  effort 
to  lift  the  yoke  of  racial  discrimination  from 
American  life. 

Weinberger  could  have  lengthened  his  list, 
and  in  the  lengthening,  he  might  also  have 
helped  place  the  problem  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  a  larger  context,  one  that  would 
have  brought  more  light  thau  heat  to  an 
already  overheated  topic. 

Light,  in  fact,  would  have  been  a  woiider- 
ful  place  to  have  begun.  I  have  in  mind  Lewis 
Latimer,  an  Inventor  who  was  the  son  of  a 
runaway  slave.  The  Invention  for  which  we — 
and  especially  Thomas  Edison — are  indebted 
to  him  was  the  first  electric  light  bulb  with  a 
carbon  filament.  It  made  possible  large-scale 
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public  lighting  and  br6ught  electric  light  to 
the  streets  and  railroad  stations  of  the  ISfiOs. 
Latimer  went  on  to  supervise  the  installation 
of  the  earliest  electric  lamps  in  the  streets 
and  railroads  stations  of  New  York,  London, 
Philadelphia  and  Montreal.  He  was  an  as- 
sociate of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  at  whose 
request  he  made  the  first  detailed  drawing 
01  ihe  workings  of  the  telephone.  And  he  was 
at  one  time  the  chief  draftsman  of  Westing- 
house  and  of  General  Electric.  At  the  time  of 
liis  death,  he  was  the  only  black  member  of 
the  Edison  Pioneers,  the  scientists  and  in- 
ventors who  worked  most  closely  with  Edison. 

In  1872.  Elijah.  McCoy  patented  the  first 
device  that  made  it  possible  for  steam  driven 
machinery  to  be  lubricated  without  being 
stopped.  White  resentment  at  the  time  was 
high,  and  this  black  man's  invention  was 
olten  referred  to  as  "McCoy's  nigger  oil  cup." 
Nonetheless.  McCoy  persevered,  and  soon  his 
invention  was  being  imitated.  Those  in  the 
know  wanted  only  those  devices  the  black 
man  made,  and  so  they  would  Inquire  of 
sellers  of  Industry  machinery  whether  they 
had  "the  real  McCoy."  That's  where  the 
phrase  originated. 

Perhaps  uo  black  inventor  suffered  more 
for  the  color  of  his  sktn  thau  Garrett  Morgan. 
He  hitroduced  in  1922,  the  first  avitomatic 
traffic  signal  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
Invention  that  mattered  even  more,  was  a 
smoke  Inhalator  that  first  made  mine  rescues 
possible  and  became  the  basis  of  the  ga?  mask 
that  the  doughboys  took  across  the  sea  In 
World  War  I.  Yet,  Morgan  had  to  airange 
for  hlo  inventions  to  be  shown  by  a  white 
man  because  he  lost  orders  whenever  his 
race  was  discovered. 

The  point  is  about  learning  and  leadership, 
two  things  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  even 
a  departing  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  If  the  myth  is  permitted  to  pre- 
vail that  blacks  are  absent  from  the  rolls 
of  major,  material  contributors  to  the  devel- 
opment of  American  society,  then  it  is  pos- 
sible to  miss  the  larger  lesson  on  history: 
When  permitted — and  against  the  great  odds 
imposed  by  racism — black  people  have  made 
contributions  to  nearly  every  phase  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

If  those  with  the  power  and  position  to 
influence  what  the  rest  of  us  think  about 
sucli  subjects  as  the  relationship  of  discrimi- 
nation to  poverty  took  care  to  give  due  recog- 
nition to  the  black  counterparts  of  Edison 
and  Fulton  in  their  proper  role,  that  lesson 
might  be  better  understood. 


AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Ml'.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  strug- 
gle to  resolve  the  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  concerning  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy policies,  it  is  well  that  we  examine 
all  the  evidence  at  our  disposal. 

Until  quite  recently,  no  one  had  chal- 
lenged the  basic  soimdness  of  energy 
independence.  In  the  Bicentennial  era, 
the  very  word  "independence"  has  a  stir- 
ring ring  to  It.  i  think,  however,  that  we 
must  be  careful  that  our  zeal  for  a  slogan 
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does  not  enslave  us  to  an  ill-conceived 
course  of  action.  Therefore,  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  rami- 
fications of  Project  Independence  before 
we  move  without  question  toward  that 
goal. 

For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  provoking  article  by  Charles 
Peters  and  Glen  Allerhand.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  September  1975  edition 
of   tlie  Washington  Monthly: 

The  Case  Asainsx  Ei.'ehgy  Indi.pzi:dz>:cz 
(By  Charles  Peters  and  Glen  Allerhand) 
There  seems  to  be  nearly  unanimous  sup- 
port for  the  Roal  of  energy  independence. 
Some  favor  attaining  it  by  reducing  con- 
sumption through  conservation,  rationing,  or 
taxation.  Others  seek  independence  by  in- 
creasing production  through  the  Incentive 
of  higher  prices.  But  almost  everyone,  be  he 
liberal  or  con.servative,  agrees  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  dependent  on  foreign 
energy. 

V/o  disagree. 

Publishing  a  monthly  magazine  means 
disciplining  yourself  not  to  write  about 
things  you  think  will  become  commonplace 
of  discussion  In  the  dally  newspapers  and 
v.-ee'.:Iy  magazines  before  your  next  issue  ap- 
pears. Thus  each  month  for  the  last  six 
months  or  so,  we  have  chosen  not  to  make 
the  case  against  energy  independence  because 
we  thought  It  was  obvious  enough  that  it 
would  soon  appear  In  many  other  publica- 
tions. We  were  wrong.  Almost  nothing  has 
been  said,  so  we've  decided  to  speak  up.  Here 
i?  a  brief  outline  of  our  cas?. 

Continued  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  energy 
independence  will  lead  to  continued  infla- 
tion, recession,  and  environmental  damage. 

Consider  the  foMowlng  results  of  such  a 
policy: 

Much  more  use  of  coal,  with  a  technology 
still  inadequate  to  protect  the  quality  of  the 
fiir  we  breathe. 

Much  more  strip-mining,  with  Its  d'sstruc- 
tton  cf  agricultural  and  timber  lands  and 
its  pollution  of  streams. 

Much  more  off-shore  oil  drilling,  with  its 
threat  to  the  life  cf  tlic  ccear.  and  to  coastal 
ecology. 

Much  more  nuclear  power,  with  Its  dan- 
gers of  terrorist  hijacking  and  accidental 
holocaust. 

Much  more  expense — (iSO  billion  to  $100 
billion  more  per  year  to  produce  independ- 
ence by  the  presidential  target  year  of  1985. 

The  goal  of  energy  independence  is  also 
responsible  for  President  Ford's  de.^lre  to  de- 
control the  price  of  domestic  oil.  Decontrol 
win  cost  the  average  consumer  a  minimum 
of  $200  a  year,  according  to  one  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  experts,  Eric  Zausner, 
deputy  to  Prank  Zarb  at  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  Ralph  Nader  thinks  It  will 
be  more  like  $000.  Ford's  sole  Justification 
for  decontrol  Is  that  It  will  encourage  de- 
velopment of  domestic  sources  of  energy  and 
lead  to  energy  Independence. 

Late  this  month  the  Arabs  will  raise  their 
price,  probably  arovmd  $2  a  barrel.  After  all, 
says  Farouk  M.  Akhdar,  a  leading  Saudi  offi- 
cial, "If  the  price  of  oil  Is  too  high,  why 
do  you  increase  the  price  in  your  own  coun- 
try?" So  the  forthcoming  OPEC  increase  is 
defended  by  pointing  to  our  own  proposed 
decontrol,  which  In  turn  Is  justified  by  Proj- 
ect Independence. 

And  this  OPEC  increase,  according  to  an- 
other of  the  Administration's  own,  Gerald 
Parsky,  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, "could  pull  down  economic  growth  by 
as  much  as  two  to  three  per  cent  and  around 
600,000  workers  could  be  forced  out  of  their 
jobs." 
The   average   price   of  oil— domestic   and 
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imported — Is  now  betvtreen  $9.50  and  $10  a 
barrel.  With  decontrol  and  an  Increase  in  the 
price  of  imports,  this  could  easily  rise  to 
about  $15  by  the  end  of  the  year,  according 
to  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.  of  The  New  York  Timet, 
It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  Ford, 
and  his  allies  in  the  oil  companies,  will  try 
to  postpone  the  worst  price  increases  until 
ititer  the  general  election  In  1976,  Just  as 
Nixon  did  his  best  to  control  inflation  In  1972. 

But  eveu  if  decontrol  is  stretched  out  over 
two  years,  the  new  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  it  could  cost  us  an  aver- 
age of  $ai  billion  annually  in  gross  national 
product.  The  Budget  Office  also  predicu  that 
Fords  energj-  policy  would  cause  a  rise  of 
$33  billion  aimually  iu  domestic  oil  prices. 

This,  of  cotirse,  is  just  in  the  price  of  oil. 
It  in  turn  causes  a  host  of  other  prices  to 
rise — everything  from  synthetic  textUes  to 
air  fares. 

The  Air  Transport  Associatiou.  for  exam- 
ple, estimates  that  the  liigher  operating 
costs  would  put  one  out  of  every  five  oom- 
nicrcial  planes  in  mothbaUs  and  compel  the 
airlines  to  lay  o.l  one  out  of  every  seven 
employees. 

DOES  IT  MAKE  SENSE? 

Since  the  only  justification  for  the  Ford 
decontrol  policy  that  would  produce  these 
unsettling  results  is  energy  Independence* — 
that  the  rising  prices  would  stimulate 
greater  domestic  exploration  and  produc- 
tion— it's  Interesting  to  note  that  as  domes- 
tic oil  prices  have  tripled  In  the  last  three 
years,  domestic  production  has  continued 
to  decline.  It's  also  a  little  hard  to  see  how 
the  decontrol  of  old  oil — which  Is  all  that  Is 
controlled — will  encourage  the  discovery  of 
new  oil,  which  is  already  decontrolled. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  oil  companies 
would  dutifully  plow  their  profits  Into  ex- 
ploration and  that  higher  prices  would  in 
fact  stimulate  more  domestic  production, 
the  question  remains:  Do  we  want  to  pay  the 
higher  prtce  and  does  it  make  any  sense? 

The  average  barrel  of  Arabian  oil  costs  15 
cents  to  produce;  a  barrel  of  American  oil, 
anything  from  $2  50  to  $10.  The  difference  is 
dramatic  and  Illustrates  how,  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  efficient  world  economy,  both 
America's  independence  policy  and  the 
Arab's  pricing  jwlicy  border  on  Insanity.  The 
worlds  most  efficient  food  producer  pre- 
pares to  tear  up  its  farm  lands  to  get  coal, 
while  the  world's  most  efficient  energy  pro- 
ducer charges  prices  that  have  absolutely 
no  relationship  to  cost. 

After  the  WorM  War  I  sugar  famine  in 
Europe,  consumer  countries  wanted  to  de- 
velop independence  In  sugar  and  proceed?d 


•If  the  reason  for  decontrol  Is  the  goal  of 
energy  Independence,  the  reason  for  energy 
independence  Is  the  fear  of  another  Arab 
embargo.  Yet  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975  the 
Arabs  furnished  only  7.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  oil  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  percentage  of  Arab  oil  In  our  total 
Imports  is  rising,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
get  most  of  our  oil  Imports  from  non-Arab 
countries  and,  with  reasonable  attention  to 
maintaining  an  adequate  stockpile  (In  April 
it  waa  780-day8  worth  of  Arab  Imports),  we 
could  ride  out  an  Arab  embargo  with  only 
the  mildest  hardship.  With  World- War-II- 
type  rationing,  we  could  even  fight  a  World- 
War-II-dimenslon  war  without  going  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  for  oil.  In  other 
words,  there  Is  no  real  short-term  oil  short- 
age. In  the  long  term,  of  course,  the  world 
does  face  exhaustion  of  its  fossil  fuels — 
which  Is  good  enough  reason  for  energy  re- 
search and  conservation  but  not  gcKxl  enough 
reason  for  wrecking  the  economy  and  the 
environment  In  a  head-long  rush  for  energy 
Independence. 
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to  encourage  domestic  sugar  beetjproductlon 
and  erect  tariff  barriers  and 
The  result  was  the  widespread 
nomlc  substitution  of  hlgh-co.?t 
for  low-cost  cane  sugar. 

Russia  appears  to  have  leamec 
beet  lesson  and  Is  having  secon  i 
about  the  cost-effectiveness  of  its 
to  become  self-su£Bcient  in 
cently  Pravda  devoted  a  full  page 
by  P>odor  D.  Kulakov.  secretary  i 
agriculture   for   the   Central 
the  Communist  Party,  In  which  he 
mentioned  the  inadequacy  of  ret 
Viet  agricultural  investment.  The 
ures    available    show   only   a   0 
crease    In    production    for   every 
invested. 

MERCANTILISM 

The  Russians,  then,  may  be  le 
of  the  main  lessons  of  Adam  Sm 
they  have  not  heretofore  honored 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  first  p 
1776.   was  a  tract  against 
the   18th  century's  name  for  Prdj 
pendence.  The  nations  of  Europe  a 
were   obsessed   with   the   idea  of 
their   gold   reserves   by   preventing 
To  this  end  each  country  erected 
barriers  to  foreign  trade  and  a 
produce  internally  as  many  of 
needed  as  possible.  Smith's 
sion  of  the  division  of  labor  was 
show   how   mercantilism   led   to 
and  reduced  prosperity  for  all  ue 

It  does  seem  to  make  sense  for  a  country 
to  produce  what  it  can  produce  more  eco- 
nomically than  others  and  to  buy  f:  om  others 
what  they  can  produce  more  ec(  nomically 
than  it. 

The  catch  here,  of  course,  is  thai 
Arabs  can  produce  oil   at  a  low 
want  to  sell  it  at  a  high  price. 
Is  that  they  want  to  get  as  much 
In  the  next  few  years — before  we 
nations  develop  alternate  sources 

In  other  words,  the  faster  we 

energy  Independence,  the  greater 

Interest  in  concentrating  their 

This  is  the  Irony  of  ironies.  If 

trying  to  develop  energy  indepen 

would  not  have  to  hold  us  up 

they  need  is  a  long-term  assun 

sonable  prices  so  that  they  won'' 

charge  $11  today  for  fear  they  wui 

to  get  11  cents  in  1985. 

Of  course   the  conventional 

that  the  Arabs'  oil  is  a  finite 

which  they  need  to  get  all  they 

the  gettlngs  good.  The  fact  is 

that  finite — the  Arabs  have  anothe: 

worth  of  oil — and  the  getting 

so  good  if  prices  soar  so  high  that 

go  bankrupt  trying  to  pay  them. 
The  Shaih  of  Iran  says  his  coun 

35  per  cent  of  its  purchasing 

the  beginning  of  1974  because  of 

wide  Inflation  and  decline  in  the 

the  dollar.  (The  Shah,  who  is  not 

chutzptO},  uses  this  to  Justify 

increase.) 

Instead  of  taking  on  the  Shah's 

and  turning  it  against  him — his 

worth  less  because  of  the  inflatlcii 

prices  caused — the  United  States 

rlbly   fearful   of  offending   Iran 

Arabia.  Indeed,  our  policy  seems 

protect  those  conservative  regimes 

wark  of  stabUity  in  the  Middle  East 

ministration  seems  to  assume  that 

ernments   will    be    threatened    if 

don't  continue  to  go  up. 

FOCrS  ON  ECONOMICS 

There  Is  another  factor  in  America's  going 
along  with  the  Shah.  Henry  Kissinger  cares 
little  about  economics  and  tends  to  avoid 
getting  involved  in  economic  p  alley — he 
leaves    oil    policy    to    an    asslstan ;    named 
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Thomas  Enders,  who  believes  in  the  high- 
price  route  to  energy  independence. 

Congress  has  a  similar  distaste  for  eco- 
nomics. The  result  is  that  for  two  years  it 
has  done  nothing  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  two  major  causes  of  our  recent  infla- 
tion— the  1072  Russian  wheat  deal  and  the 
1973-74  Increases  in  oil  prices. 

The  shame  of  all  this  Is  that  what  we  need 
most  is  a  diplomacy  that  focuses  on  eco- 
nomics. Producers  all  over  the  world  need 
assurance  of  stable  prices;  consumers  need 
assurance  of  adequate  supply  at  a  reasonable 
price.  This  is  glaringly  true  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial suppliers  of  the  Third  World,  but  it 
really  applies  to  everyone.  A  healthy  world 
economy  cannot  be  left  to  chance  any  longer. 
Last  April,  at  the  international  conference 
on  energy  in  Paris,  we  parried  Third  World 
demands  to  broaden  the  agenda  to  include 
all  raw  materials.  Yet  this  Is  really  what 
should  be  done — and  in  doing  so  we  would 
gain  allies  in  convincing  the  Arabs  that  sta- 
bility and  reasonableness  Is  in  the  interest 
of  us  all. 

What  else  will  convince  the  Arabs? 
The  basic  argument  is  that  anyone  who 
has  something  to  sell  needs  a  customer.  And 
the  Arabs,  with  the  last  price  rise,  came  ter- 
ribly clo.se  to  destroying  quite  a  few  cus- 
tomers. Another  price  Increase  might  do  the 
trick. 

Second,  he  who  unleashes  the  tiger  may 
get  bit.  Or.  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  Febru- 
ary issue,  the  world-wide  inflation-recession 
could  have  dlsEustrous  consequences  for 
Egypt.  Suppose  angry  mobs  raise  a  howling 
radical  to  power  who  will  \i.se  Radio  Cairo 
to  stir  up  revolution  In  Saudi  Arabia.  A  lot 
of  princes  would  end  up  In  unmarked  graves. 
This  result  would  not  seem  to  serve  our 
policy  of  protecting  the  present  Saudi  re- 
gime. And  it  is  not  Just  a  remote  possibility. 
There  have  already  been  inflation-inspired 
demonstrations  in  Cairo. 

Third,  the  Arabs  need  places  to  Invest 
their  wealth.  The  widest  choice  of  Invest- 
ment opportunity  in  the  world  exists  in  the 
United  States.  It  Is  In  the  Arab's  Interest  for 
the  United  States  to  have  a  stable,  prosper- 
ing economy  in  which  the  value  of  Arab  in- 
vestment will  grow.  This  point  is  made  with 
special  persuasiveness  in  an  important  new 
book,  V.S.  Energy:  Policy.  Alternatives  for 
Security,  by  Douglas  R.  Bohl  and  Milton 
Russell  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Press). 

WENDELL    WILLKIE'S    ONE    WORLD 

There  is  evidence — again,  see  our  February 
issue— that  nothing  paUis  the  Shah  and  at 
least  some  of  the  Arabs  more  than  our  play- 
ing around  with  the  price  of  gold.  While  the 
reasons  for  this  are  obscure.  It  is  neverthe- 
less so,  and  the  threat  should  be  part  of  oiu- 
psychological  weaponry  In  dealing  with  them. 

But  such  weapons  should  be  kept  in  the 
background,  to  be  used  only  upon  the  re- 
calcitrant. The  primary  argument  is  that 
Wendell  Willkie  turned  out  to  be  right.  It 
is  one  world,  no  longer  merely  in  the  sense 
that  military  aggression  in  one  place  will 
ultimately  affect  others,  but  in  the  sense  that 
severe  economic  problems  in  any  part  of  the 
world  can  set  off  shock  waves  that  can  reach 
all  the  rest  of  us.  The  old  argument  was  that 
if  we  didn't  learn  to  live  together,  we  would 
all  end  up  naked  and  radiated  in  a  nuclear 
desert.  The  new  truth  is  that  if  we  don't  get 
together  economically,  we'll  all  end  up  on 
the  bread  line  with  no  one  to  hand  out  the 
bread. 

Of  course,  It  Is  possible  that  this  reasoning 
wUl  not  commend  Itself  to  the  OPEC  nations, 
that  they  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  will  not  want  to  Join  us  in  working  out 
a  fair  system  of  prices  for  one  another's  prod- 
ucts. But  shouldn't  we  at  least  make  a  major 
effort  to  persuade  them  before  we  continue 
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on  the  path  to  energy  Independence  with 
all  its  terrible  hazards  for  the  economy  and 
the  environment? 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HOiN.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974,  small 
towns  were  recognized  as  integral  com- 
ponents of  large  urban  areas.  Millions  of 
Americans  across  the  country  prefer  to 
live  in  these  communities  and  enjoy  their 
benefits.  It  is,  therefore,  a  milestone  of 
congressional  action  that  these  towns 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  national  programs  of  commimity 
development  to  meet  their  citizens' 
needs. 

However,  the  act's  title  I  grant  funds 
were  depleted  before  such  areas  could  re- 
ceive their  share.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, large  urban  cities  and  counties 
requested  more  money  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Thu.-?.  eligible  small  cities 
across  the  country,  which  had  in  good 
faith  developed  worthwhile  community 
projects,  were  left  with  empty  promises. 
Another  round  of  public  cynacism  about 
Government  caring  and  responding  was 
upon  us. 

Recognizing   this   dire  situation,   this 
94th  Congress  passed,  and  the  President 
signed,  H.R.  5899,  the  Second  Supple- 
mental   Appropriations    Act    for    1975, 
which  contained  $50  million  to  make  up 
for  the  deficit  in  small  town  community 
development    funds.    Additionally,    the 
House  has  passed  H.R.  8070,  the  HUD 
Appropriations  Act  for  1976,  which  at- 
tempts peiTOanently  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  further  increasing  the  funding 
levels  and — very  importantly — earmark- 
ing a  portion  of  community  development 
funds  for  small  communities.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  conference  committee  on 
H.R.    8070    will    essentially    retain  the 
House  provisions  regarding  this  matter. 
The  practical  effect  of  Congress'  ac- 
tions is  best  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  local  officials  in  these  small  com- 
munities who  desire  to  serve  their  citi- 
zens. These  are  the  voices  of  America. 
As  an  example,  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  following  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived  from   Mayor   George   Owens   of 
Conyers,  Ga.,  a  small,  vigorous  town  in 
my  distri-t  and  the  metropolitan  Atlanta 
area : 

AIJCU.ST  28,  1975. 
Hon.  Elliott  H.  Levitas, 
Cannon  House  Building, 
Washir.gton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Levitas:  The  Mayor 
and  Council  for  the  City  of  Conyers  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and  your 
colleagues  of  the  Congress  for  your  prompt 
action  on  behalf  of  our  citizens  and  the 
millions  of  other  citizens  who  live  in  smaller 
governments  within  metropolitan  areas.  Be- 
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cause  you  acted  quickly  to  pass  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  the  1974  Housing 
Act  we  are  now  able  to  compete  for  com- 
munity development  funds.  At  least  now  the 
merits  of  our  proposal  and  not  the  mere 
fact  that  we  contain  less  than  60,000  people 
will  determine  our  ability  to  participate  in 
the  H.U.D.  program. 

For  us.  Community  Development  means 
the  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  an  area  of 
our  community  closest  to  the  central  busi- 
ness district  with  the  potential  of  adding 
housing  for  150  new  residents  as  well  as  re- 
moving 70%  of  the  sub-standard  housing  In 
the  City.  If  we  are  successful  with  our  ap- 
plication we  will  make  possible  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  for  a  number  of  our  elderly 
residents  and  we  will  begin  a  project  de- 
signed to  make  private,  standard  housing 
available  to  the  large  number  of  new  fami- 
lies to  our  community  who  earn  less  than 
$13,000  per  year.  These  include  our  school 
teachers  and  the  people  who  work  in  the 
new  shopping  centers  as  well  as  the  men 
and  women  who  work  in  the  factories  which 
have  chosen  to  locate  in  Rockdale  County. 

Our  whole  community  is  excited  about  the 
prospects  of  participating  in  this  commu- 
nity development  program.  Our  public  hear- 
ings have  drawn  large  crowds  and  our  com- 
munity meetings  have  generated  spirited  dis- 
cussions  and   enthusiastic   support. 

We  believe  that  Conyers  and  Rockdale 
County,  as  representatives  of  thoussands  of 
smaller  communities  within  metropolitan 
areas,  are  a  part  of  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  creating  and  preserving  viable  urban 
commanities.  We  are  very  pleased  that  the 
Congress  paid  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  were  excluded  from  participating 
In  community  development  programs  and 
acted   quickly   to   redress   our  grievance. 

Tliank  you  for  your  work  on  our  behalf. 
Most  sincerely, 

George  Owens, 

Mayor. 


ART  ASSOCIATION  STATEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

OF    SOUTH    CAEOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Florence  Art  Association  has  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  my  Florence  ofiSce 
with  paintings  tliat  never  fail  to  ehcit 
admiration  from  visitors.  I  would  like  to 
use  this  forum  to  commend  the  associa- 
tion, which  was  founded  in  1927. 

The  association  sponsors  the  art  booth 
at  the  Greater  Pee  Dee  Fair  held  In 
Florence  annually.  Members  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  tlieir  own  art  schools  and 
are  helping  students  get  a  foundation  in 
art  culture.  The  association  meets 
monthly  during  the  school  year.  There 
are  21  members  at  present  with  apphca- 
tions  awaiting  the  September  meeting. 

The  group  has  exhibited  at  the  Flor- 
ence Museum,  the  Fair,  Coker  College, 
and  Myrtle  Beach. 

The  six  members  who  are  now  exliibit- 
Ing  in  my  Florence  office  are  Mrs.  Jane 
Jackson,  a  teacher  and  book  illustrator; 
Mrs.  Joe  B.  Singletary,  who  teaches  art 
and  ceramics  in  the  Florence  public 
schools;  Mrs.  Walter  Russ,  a  newcomer 
to  the  association  who  paints  for  pleas- 
ure. She  also  paints  murals.  Miss  Sherrie 
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Goff  Is  Interested  in  the  fine  arts  and  is 
involved  in  many  phases  of  it  other  than 
painting.  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Bryan  is  an 
outstanding  landscape  artist.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Rainwater  is  the  only  living  charter 
member  of  the  association  and  models, 
casts  and  paints  in  many  different  me- 
diums. Her  portrait  of  President  Roose- 
velt hangs  in  the  city-county  complex  1q 
Florence. 


THE  GREAT  GERMAN  INFLATION 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Congress  continues  to  pass  budget  bust- 
ing inflationary  legislation  such  as  we 
did  today  with  tliis  big  foreign  aid  give- 
away I  become  increasingly  concerned 
as  to  where  inflation  will  take  us  in  this 
country.  Throughout  history  prolonged 
inflations  have  ended  in  some  kind  of 
political  tyranny.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples was  the  German  inflation  in  tlie 
1920s  and  the  subsequent  rise  to  power 
of  Adolph  Hitler. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Freeman, 
published  by  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education,  there  is  an  article  by 
Bruce  Bartlett  discussing  this  corre- 
lation between  hyperinflation  in  Ger- 
many and  the  resultant  dictatorship  of 
Hitler.  Bruce  is  a  graduate  student  in 
history  here  at  Georgetown  University, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  at 
this  time: 

The  Great  German  Inflation 
(By  Bruce  Bartlett) 

The  February  issue  of  the  British  maga- 
zine. Encounter,  contains  a  heretofore  urr- 
publlshed  lecture  by  the  famous  novelist, 
Thomas  Mann,  which  recalls  his  experience 
with  the  great  German  inflation  of  1913- 
1923.  "A  straight  line,"  he  tells  us,  "runs 
from  the  madness  of  the  German  Inflation 
to  the  madness  of  the  Third  Reich." 

"Just  as  the  Germans  saw  their  marks 
inflated  into  mUlions  and  billions  and  in  the 
end  bursting,  so  they  were  later  to  see  their 
state  inflated  into  'the  Reich  of  all  the  Ger- 
mans', "the  German  Living  Space',  "the  New 
Etu-ope',  and  'the  New  World  Order',  and  so 
too  they  will  see  it  burst.  In  those  days  the 
market  woman  who  without  batting  an 
eyelash  demanded  a  hundred  million  for 
ail  egg,  lost  the  capacity  for  surprise.  And 
nothing  that  has  happened  since  has  been 
Insane  or  cruel  enough  to  surprise  her. 

"It  was  during  the  inflation  that  the  Ger- 
mans forgot  how  to  rely  on  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals and  learned  to  expect  everything 
from  "polities',  from  the  'state',  from  'des- 
tiny.' They  learned  to  look  on  life  as  a  wild 
adventure,  the  outcome  of  which  depended 
not  on  their  own  effort  but  on  sinister,  mys- 
terious forces.  The  milUons  who  were  then 
robbed  of  their  wages  and  savings  became  the 
'masses'  with  whom  Dr.  Goebbels  was  to 
operate. 

"Inflation  is  a  tragedy  that  makee  a  whole 
people  cynical,  hardhearted  and  indifferent. 
Having  been  robbed,  ttie  Germans  became  a 
nation  of  robbers." 

This  terrible  inflation,  which  Mann  credits 
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for  the  rise  of  Hitler,  bad  its  origin  in  an- 
other holocatist:  World  War  I.  Like  every 
other  nation  Involved  in  that  conflict,  Ger- 
many was  entirely  unprepared  for  its  in- 
tensity. German,  French,  and  British  troops 
all  marched  off  in  August  1S14  absolutely 
convinced  they  would  be  home  by  Christmas. 

The  German  High  Command  shared  this 
optimism,  having  full  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  Schlleffen  Plan  to  bring  quick  victory. 
With  the  resulting  total  war,  outlasting  tlie 
enemy  became  the  only  path  to  victory  for 
either  side. 

At  this  point,  Germany  discovered  jti.rt 
how  badly  it  was  prepared  for  this  new  Klii'l 
cf  warfare.  Cut  off  from  Its  sources  of  food 
by  a  British  blockade  and  falling  to  achieve 
any  kind  of  breakthrough  on  the  Western 
front,  Germany  began  to  gamble,  as  it  dul 
when  it  unleashed  Its  submarines.  At  home 
too,  the  government  began  to  gamble.  The 
people,  having  been  bled  white  by  taxation 
already,  had  to  be  urged  on  to  greater 
sacrifice.  Toward  this  end,  the  government 
resorted  to  Inflation  on  a  mass  scale,  e*™- 
bllng  that  the  people  would  be  unaware  of 
what  was  happening. 

lNrL.\TION    AN    INDmECT    TAX 

Here,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  in- 
flation. In  its  crudest  form.  Is  notlxlng  but 
an  Indliect  tax.  The  government,  with  its 
monopoly  on  the  issuance  of  currency,  found 
it  simply  to  play  the  role  of  counterfeiter.  It 
simply  paid  for  the  goods  it  needed  with 
newly  created  money.  Since  an  individual's 
conception  of  tiis  money's  worth  is  basically 
shaped  by  his  past  memory  of  its  purchas- 
ing power,  this  process  can  go  on  for  sonic 
time  before  it  Iseglns  to  significantly  affect 
the  price  level. 

During  the  war,  goods  were  being  with- 
drawn from  the  economy  for  war  materiel 
and,  simultaneously,  fewer  goods  were  being 
produced  as  workers  became  soldiers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  government  was  Increasing 
the  money  supply  rapidly  as  It  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  raise  needed  funcls 
from  taxation  or  direct  borrowing. 

HistorlcaUy.  the  speed  at  which  people 
spend  tends  to  remain  relatively  constant 
unless  they  expect  a  sudden  change  in  eco- 
nomic relationships.  Accelerated  spending 
classically  occurs  when  people  feel  that  their 
money  is  losing  its  value.  At  this  point,  they 
begin  to  spend  every  cent  they  can  get  as 
quickly  as  possible  before  prices  go  up  again. 
This  only  tends  to  rai.se  prices  even  higher 
and  drop  the  value  of  the  money  correspond- 
ingly. Economist  Ludwig  von  Mises,  a  resi- 
dent of  Austria  at  the  time,  graphically  de- 
scribed this  process: 

"In  normal  times,  that  Is  in  periods  in 
which  the  government  does  not  tamper  with 
the  monetary  standard,  people  do  not  bother 
about  monetary  problems.  Quite  naively  they 
take  It  for  granted  that  the  monetary  "unit's 
purchasing  power  Is  'stable.'  They  pay  atten- 
tion to  changes  occurring  In  the  money- 
prices  of  the  various  commodities.  They  know 
very  well  that  the  exchange-ratios  between 
commodities  vary.  But  they  are  not  consclou.i 
of  the  fact  that  the  exchange-ratio  between 
money  on  the  one  side  end  all  commodities 
and  services  on  the  other  side  is  variable  too. 
When  the  inevitable  consequences  of  infla- 
tion appear  and  prices  soar,  they  think  that 
commodities  are  becoming  dearer  and  fall  to 
see  that  money  is  getting  cheaper.  .  .  .  This 
Ignorance  of  the  public  is  the  indispensable 
basis  of  the  inflationary  policy.  Inflation 
works  as  long  as  the  housewife  thinks:  'I  need 
a  new  frying  pan  badly.  But  prices  are  too 
high  today;  I  shall  wait  until  they  drop 
again.'  It  comes  to  an  abrupt  end  when  peo- 
ple discover  that  the  inflation  will  continue, 
that  it  causes  the  rise  in  prices,  and  that 
therefore  prices  will  skyrocket  indefinitely. 
The  critical  stage  begins  when  the  housewife 
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thinks :  I  don't  need  a  new  frying 
I  may  need  one  In  a  year  or  two. 
it  to-day  because  It  will  be  mucl  i 
pensive  later."  Then  the  catastro;  hi 
the   Inflation  is  close.  In  its  last 
housewife    thinks:     'I    don't 
table;  I  shall  never  need  one.  Bu ; 
to   buy   a  table   than   keep   these 
paper  that  the  government  calls 
minut«  longer.'  " 

This  entire  process  was  set  in 
the  Reichsbank  suspended  the 
of  Its  notes  In  gold  with  the  ou 
As  long  as  the  paper  currency  w; 
fijilte  amount  of  gold,  the  curren  :• 
malned  within  finite  limits.   Whe  n 
stralnt  was  cast  aside,  there  wds 
any  legal  limit  to  the  amount  of 
could  be  manufactured.  The  gov 
turn,  used  this  freedom  to  force 
buy  its  bonds,  which  the  bank 
creating   deposits   in    the 
count.  In  this  way,  the  German 
monetized.  Just  as  the  American 
day  monetized  by  the  Federal 
tern.  Simply  put,  this  means  that 
ment's  debts  are  ultimately  paid 
consumer's   loss   of   purchasing 
creation    of    new    money    servln 
cheapen  all  money  already  In 
CJermany,  this  meant  that  by  the 
the  amount  of  money  in  clrculatikn 
creased  fourfold.  One  would  hav  • 
this  to  lead  to  approximately  a 
In  prices,  more  when  one  considers 
responding   cutback    in    productlc  n 
fact  they  only  rose  140  per  cent 
cause  consumers   were   not  yet 
that  the  rise  in  prices  was  due 
goods  being  less  available,  but  a 
inflation  of  the  money  supply. 
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HUGE  DEFicrrs 


To  be  sure,  even  the  victorious 
practiced  the  Oerman  method  foi 
their  debts  and  experienced  a 
prices.  But  with  the  cessation  of 
they  returned  to  sound  fiscal  and 
policies.  In  Germany,  the  govern 
no  effort  to  return  to  pre-war 
and  continued  to  run  huge  bui 
as  the  following  table  demonstrates 
Year:  Revenue'  Expensi' 


spen  ilng 


adg! 


1919  .. 

1920  .. 

1921  .. 

1922  .. 
1923 •• 


559 
178 
927 
488 
519 


56) 
32  > 
65  L 
951 
27  5 


*  In  millions  of  gold  marks. 

•  •  April  to  October  only. 


As  one  can  see,  the  debt  mountec 
passing  year,  almost  all  of  it 
through  monetization.  The  reasons 
were   partly   humanitarian,   parti] 
and  partly  selfish.  On  the  one  hand 
terrific   pressure   for   relief    and 
Then  too,  the  government  sought 
flation  as  a  psychological  weapon 
Allies.  Finally,  there  was  pressure 
benefiting  from  the  inflation,  whith 
dealt  with  below.  But  the  single 
portant  factor  in  the  ensuing  hy 
was  economic  law.  As  people  slowl^ 
realize  their  money  was  losing  its 
began  drawing  out  bank  deposits 
ing  what  they  had  as  quickly  as 
run  on  the  banks  and  the 
crease   in   the   demand   for   cash 
pressure  on  the  treasury  to  stave 
with  a  flood  of  freshly  minted  bills 
figures  for  total  money  in  circula: 
to  follow  a  pattern  (In  millions 
1913.  6,070;   1920,  81,338;   1921 
1,295,231;    1923.  2.274.000.000.  And 
on  the  price  level  Inevitably  followed 
pattern: 


Year: 

July    1914-- 
Jan.    1919.. 
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to-day:  July  1919 3.4 

I'U  buy  Jan.  1920 12.6 

more  ex-  Jan.  1921 14.4 

c  end  of  July  1921 _  14.3 

stage  the  Jan.  1922 36.  7 

another  July  1922 100.6 

its  wiser  Jan.  1923 2.785.0 

scraps   of  July  1923 194,000.0 

uouey,  one  Nov.  1923 726,000,000.000.0 

SEABCH  FOB  SCAPEGOATS 

Needle.ss  to  say,  the  government  never  ad- 
mitted its  role  in  this,  but  instead  sought 
out  easy  scapegoats.  The  most  popular  one 
was  the  Versailles  Treaty.  After  all,  the  peo- 
ple already  hated  the  Allies,  so  why  not  ex- 
ploit it  to  good  use?  The  campaign  was  so 
successful  that  even  intelligent  economists 
like  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht  accepted  and  per- 
petuated the  myth:  "The  true  cause  of  the 
inflation  after  the  war  was  the  perpetual 
pressure  exercised  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission on  Germany  in  the  attempt  to  extort 
payments  to  foreign  countries  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  be  made."  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  reparations  ex- 
penses only  made  up  about  a  third  of  the 
German  budget  deficit  throughout  the  entire 
period.  In  his  book.  The  Economics  of  In- 
flation, Costantino  Bresclani-Turroni  com- 
piled the  following  figures: 

Repara- 
Year:  Deficit'         tions' 

1920    6,053.6         1.850.9 

1921    3,675.8  2,810.3 

1922    2,442.3  1,136.7 

1923*» 6,638.3  742.4 

•In  millions  of  gold  marks. 
•  'April  to  December  only. 

Consequently,  the  reparations  alone  cannot 
account  for  the  deficits  or  the  ensuing  infla- 
tion. The  truth  of  this  was,  of  course,  irrele- 
vant. There  were  plenty  of  other  causes  for 
the  inflation  which  could  also  be  exploited. 
To  blame  profiteering  became  particularly 
popular  because,  as  in  the  case  of  reparations, 
there  was  some  truth  in  it.  This  is  how 
Thomas  Mann  saw  those  who  profited  from 
the  crisis: 

"For  at  least  a  section  of  this  ruling  class, 
the  big  industrialists,  the  Inflation  was 
profitable;  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  stop  It. 
During  those  years  the  Krupps,  Stinneses, 
Thyssens,  etc.,  got  rid  of  their  indebtedness, 
which  ran  into  real  millions,  by  paying  their 
creditors  in  inflated  millions,  and  thanks  to 
these  same  inflated  millions  they  acquired 
real  millions-worth  of  property. 

"Though  Germany  was  very  poor  at  that 
time,  it  possessed  great  wealth  In  mineral 
resources  and  Industrial  plants.  During  the 
inflation  a  radical  change  occurred;  this 
wealth  became  concentrated  in  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  The  small  and  medium  prop- 
erty-owners lost  their  holdings,  and  the  big- 
gest snapped  them  up.  They  acquired  prop- 
erty and  paid  with  paper.  Years  later  one 
could  hear  it  said  that  such  and  such  a  fac- 
tory or  mine  was  unproductive  and  would 
not  be  profitable  If  It  had  not  been  acquired 
for  next-to-nothing  during  the  Inflation.  .  . ." 

NOT    A    MAJOR    CATTSE 

It  would  be  a  vast  distortion,  however,  to 
say  that  profiteering  in  general  was  a  con- 
tributing cause  to  the  economic  crisis.  It  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  inflation  that  some  will 
reap  great  profits.  It  was  only  those  big  In- 
dustrialists like  Hugo  Stinnes  who  con- 
sciously realized  what  was  taking  place  and 
deliberately  sought  to  infiuence  the  govern- 
ment toward  Inflation.  For  the  rest,  who 
reaped  windfalls  through  no  conscious  efi'ort, 
through  simple  foresight  or  luck,  some  de- 
fense should  be  made.  Many  of  these  entre- 
preneurs became  the  objects  of  scorn  and  an 
easy  target  for  political  extremists.  The  fact 
that  many  were  also  Jewish  cannot  be  dls- 

1 .  0     counted  as  an  explanation  for  their  persecu- 

2.  6     tlon.  As  early  as  1920,  John  Maynard  Keynes 
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spoke  up  for  these  Innocent  entrepreneurs  in 
a  moving  passage  from  The  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  the  Peace.  "Lenin,"  he  wrote,  "is 
said  to  have  declared  that  the  best  way  to  de- 
stroy the  Capitalist  System  was  to  debauch 
the  currency." 

"By  a  continuing  process  of  Inflation,  gov- 
ernments can  confiscate,  secretly  and  unob- 
served, an  Important  part  of  the  wealth  of 
their  citizens.  By  this  method  they  not  only 
confiscate,  but  confiscate  arbitrarily:  and, 
while  the  process  Impoverishes  many,  it  ac- 
tually enriches  some.  The  sight  of  this  ar- 
bitrary rearrangement  of  riches  strikes  not 
only  at  security,  but  at  confidence  in  the 
equity  of  the  existing  distribution  of  wealth. 
Those  to  whom  the  system  brings  windfalls, 
beyond  their  desires  and  even  beyond  their 
expectations  or  desires,  become  "profiteers," 
who  are  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  the 
bourgeoises,  whom  the  inflationism  has 
Impoverished,  not  less  than  of  the 
proletariat.  .  .  . 

"These  'profiteers'  are.  broadly  speaking, 
the  entrepreneur  class  of  capitalists,  that  is 
to  say,  the  active  and  constructive  element 
in  the  whole  capitalist  society,  who  In  a  pe- 
riod of  rapidly  rising  prices  cannot  help 
but  get  rich  quick  whether  they  wish  it  or 
desire  it  or  not.  If  prices  are  continually 
rising,  every  trader  who  has  purchased  for 
stock  or  who  owns  property  and  plant  In- 
evitably makes  profits.  By  directing  hatred 
against  this  class,  therefore,  the  European 
Governments  are  carrying  a  step  further  the 
fatal  process  which  the  subtle  mind  of  Lenin 
consciously  conceived." 

Thus  we  find  the  German  government  ac- 
tively appealing  to  the  lowest  human  emo- 
tions of  Jealousy,  envy,  and  greed  in  order 
to  hide  its  own  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic disruption.  And  inevitably  this  was 
to  play  right  into  the  bands  of  demagogues 
like  Adolf  Hitler.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
he  made  his  first  bid  for  power  at  the  height 
of  the  inflation;  in  the  beerhall  putsch  of 
November  8,  1923.  Historians  and  economists, 
therefore,  are  in  general  agreement  that  the 
inflation  can  be  given  much  credit  for  the 
rise  of  Hitler.  For  although  he  did  not  come 
to  actual  power  for  another  decade,  the  put- 
down  of  the  putsch  supplied  the  Nazis  with 
many  martyrs  to  aggrieve,  and  It  was  during 
his  subsequent  prison  term  that  Hitler 
wrote  Afein  Kampf.  Thus,  as  early  as  1937, 
Lionel  Robbins  could  declare  emphatically 
that  "Hitler  is  the  foster-child  of  the  in- 
flation." 

THE    CURRENT    PROBLEM 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  can  expect 
another  Hitler  here  In  the  United  States.  But, 
to  this  very  day,  the  origin  of  inflation  is 
still  the  same:  government  deficits  financed 
through  monetization.  For  too  many  years, 
the  American  government  has  believed  that 
it  can  have  occaisional  wars  and  an  expen- 
sive social  program  at  home  and  pay  for  it 
all  by  simply  increasing  the  debt  limit.  To- 
day we  are  discovering  that  there  really  is 
a  limit  to  debt.  The  double-digit  inflation 
we  are  experiencing  is  therefore  only  a  logical 
consequence  of  past  policies.  And  if  we  want 
to  stop  it,  the  solution  is  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1923.  The  government  must  learn  to  live 
within  its  means  and  halt  its  abuse  of  the 
power  to  issue  currency.  The  failure  to  do 
so  may  be  catastrophic,  Just  as  it  was  for 
Germany. 


CONGRATULATIONS    TO    THE    NEW 
COPIAGUE  PASTOR 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 
Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasme  to  con- 
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gratulate  the  Reverend  Thomas  P. 
O'Donnell  for  his  recent  assignment  as 
the  new  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  As- 
sumption parish  in  Copiague,  N.Y.  The 
appointment  was  made  by  Bishop  Walker 
P.  Kellenberg  of  the  Rockville  Centre 
Diocese. 

Father  O'Donnell  was  born  in  Brooklyn 
and  attended  St.  Teresa  of  Avila.  He  was 
ordained  in  June  1955  after  6  years  at 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary  in 
Huntington,  N.Y. 

He  began  his  priestly  duties  at  the  St. 
Philip  Neri  parish  in  Northport.  Since 
then  he  has  aided  the  people  of  St.  Anne's 
in  Garden  City  and  served  at  St.  Francis 
de  Chantel  in  Wantagh.  In  1974  he  was 
named  an  assistant  at  St.  Elizabeth's.  He 
has  also  served  the  laity  musically  as  a 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Commission  on 
Church  Music. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  join  with  the  people  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Assumption  in  welcoming  Father 
O'Donnell. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

often  goes  unheralded — but  the  service 
they  provide  is  vital  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 


A  SANE  VOICE 


ERNEST  A.  KOCH,  OF  SEDGWICK, 
KANS.,  HONORED  AS  VOLUNTEER 
WEATHER  OBSERVER 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
41  years  Ernest  A.  Koch,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  has  been  observing  and 
reporting  the  precipitation  and  river 
stage  at  Sedgwick,  Kans.  I  am  pleased 
that  today  he  is  one  of  29  volunteer  ob- 
servers selected  nationwide  to  receive  the 
John  Campanius  Holm  Award  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. I  join  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Koch  upon  receiving  this  most  deserved 
recognition  and  extend  warm  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  him  for  his  important 
public  service  as  a  volunteer  observer. 

He  has  demonstrated  extreme  devotion 
to  observing,  recording,  and  reporting 
precipitation  and  river  stage  informa- 
tion at  Sedgwick,  Kans.,  on  the  Little 
Arkansas  River.  I  know  from  experience 
that  tills  is  a  highly  sensitive  area  inso- 
far as  flooding  problems  are  concerned; 
and  Mr.  Koch's  services  are  all  the  more 
important.  His  dedicated  sei-vice  has 
benefited  his  fellow  citizens  locally,  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  the  National 
Weather  Service. 

The  John  Campanius  Holm  Awards, 
created  In  1959,  are  made  annually  to 
honor  volunteer  observers  for  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
meteorological  observations.  The  award 
is  named  for  a  Lutheran  minister  who  Is 
the  first  person  known  to  have  taken 
systematic  weather  observations  In  the 
American  colonies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  indebted  to  near- 
ly 13,000  volunteer  observers  such  as 
Ernest  Koch  who  make  and  record  daily 
weather  observations  In  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  The  work  they  do  day  after  day 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10,  1975 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  and  readers 
of  the  Record,  I  have  been  asked  to  in- 
sert the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert S.  Meyer,  Jr.,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Jeffersontown,  Ky. 

These  remarks  were  made  as  our  com- 
munity was  being  forced  into  an  ill-con- 
ceived school  busing  scheme  pei'petrated 
on  us  by  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Mayor  Meyer's  remarks  follow: 

HEMABKS 

My  dear  fellow  Jefferson tonians:  During 
the  last  few  weeks  each  and  everyone  of  \is 
has  had  to  search  his  own  soul  and  heart  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  his  famUy  in  the 
face  of  our  local  federal  district  court  ruling 
concerning  school  bussing.  This  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  not  only  to  those  of  you 
who  may  have  children  that  are  directly  in- 
volved In  the  bussing  program  but  also  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us  in  the  community 
with  or  without  children.  It  is  a  problem 
which  we  all  must  face  collectively  and  with 
strength  of  character. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been 
deluged  by  many  questions  from  parents, 
school  officials  and  by  concerned  citizens  of 
all  ages.  Additionally,  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  Kentucky  commission  on  human  rights 
and  the  Ijouisville  area  chamber  of  commerce 
to  make  a  public  pronouncement  on  the 
matter  of  school  bussing.  To  the  extent  that 
this  administration  has  been  placed  into 
office  through  your  trust  and  confidence  I 
feel  that  to  avoid  this  timely  issue  by  simply 
setting  the  matter  aside  without  comment 
would  be  tantamount  to  avoiding  my  con- 
stitutionally Imposed  responsibility  as  your 
chief  executive. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  entire  new 
direction  team  administration  In  saying  that 
no  one  of  us  in  your  city  administration  feels 
that  cross-town  busing  to  achieve  racial 
equality  is  the  proper  way  to  achieve  the 
racial  harmony  which  each  and  every  one 
of  us  in  public  office  has  been  striving  for  in 
the  past.  We  understand  that  it  will  be  ex- 
pensive and  in  many  cases,  dangerous  to 
transport  our  own  flesh  and  blood  to  schools 
with  which  we  are  totally  unfamiliar  both 
in  faculty  and  In  surrounding  neighborhood. 
These  are  fears  that  are  expressed  not  only  in 
the  white  community  but  In  the  black  com- 
munity as  well.  We  must  nevertheless  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Cincinnati  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky 
have  mandated  a  program  for  the  busing  of 
our  children.  Until  changed  by  due  process 
of  law  this  mandate  must  be  followed  lest 
we  all  be  in  coutempt  of  court  and  behind 
bars. 

I  should  add  that  although  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Judge  Gordon  as  well  as 
those  serving  honorably  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  that  I  was  not,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  council  were  not,  elected  by  them. 
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We  were.  Instead,  elected  by  the  people  of 
Jeffersontown  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
will  not  during  the  difficult  months  and  years 
ahead  forget  those  persons  who  have  chosen 
us  as  their  elected  leaders. 

I  must  assure  you  at  the  outset  that  I 
must  follow  my  constitutional  responsibility 
in  dispatching,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  this  city,  state 
and  Federal  government.  I  will  not  bhirk  that 
responsibility.  Those  who  violate  the  law 
must,  of  necessity,  face  the  consequences 
wrought  by  their  Illegal  acts.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  there  will  be  no  demonstra- 
tions as  school  begins  but  it  would  be 
foolish  for  me  to  take  a  position  that  there 
will  be  none  for  to  take  such  a  position  would 
mean  that  I  would  not  need  to  prepare  our 
administration  for  such  an  eventuality.  I  am, 
f.'-cordingly,  directing  the  members  of  our 
police  department  that  they  are  to  follow 
the  dictates  and  guidelines  set  forth  by  the 
court.  When  arrests  become  necessary  such 
arrests  will  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officer  witnessing  the  violation. 

There  will  be  no  efforts  on  the  part  of 
this  administration  as  your  constitutionally 
elected  authority  to  deprive  any  citizen  of 
this  city  of  hLs  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  This 
country  has  enjoyed  a  proud  and  dynamic 
history  and  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  vibrant 
and  continuing  life  so  long  as  its  citizens 
participate  in  its  process.  Demonstrations 
are  therefore  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  il- 
legal. We  need  only  look  back  one  decade 
in  history  to  reassure  ourselves  that  but 
for  the  rights  guaranteed  the  citizens  of 
this  country  under  the  great  first  amendment 
that  racial  injitstices  of  the  past  would  not 
have  been  abolished. 

If  government  does  not  listen  to  the  voices 
of  its  citizens  then,  it  must  regrettably  face 
the  sometimes  illegal  devices  its  citizens  may 
employ  to  more  abruptly  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  those  in  power.  The  cry  "no  taxa- 
tion without  representation"  went  unheard 
and  unheeded  by  the  British  parliament  un- 
til patriots  began  throwing  tea  in  the  Bos- 
ton harbor  in  1773.  When  oppression  of  the 
colonies  by  the  British  continued  it  was  not 
long  thereafter  that  the  American  revolu- 
tion began  between  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  Mother  England. 
Patriotic  citizens  look  back  upon  those  days 
with  pride  knowing  that,  but  for  that  revo- 
lution, we  might  now  be  dictated  to  in  our 
daUy  lives  by  persons  in  another  land,  to- 
tally unfamiliar  with  the  problems  of 
America.  And  so,  perhaps,  an  analogy  can  be 
drawn  to  our  problem  today. 

As  an  elected  official  serving  by  virtue  of 
the  constitution  so  nobly  won  and  born  out 
of  revolution  you  will  not  hear  me  deny  you 
the  rights  that  you  have  been  given  as  citi- 
zens under  that  constitution. 

To  the  extent  that  you  must  demonstrate 
I  bid  that  you  do  so  peaceably.  I  am,  by 
copy  of  this  communique  to  the  honorable 
Judge  Raymond  J.  Ward,  asking  that  he  be 
available  at  all  hours  and  times  during  the 
next  few  months  until  this  crisis  has  passed. 
I  am  further  asking  that  in  the  event 
that  our  citizens  should  become  Involved 
with  the  criminal  enforcement  divisions  of 
our  government,  and  to  the  extent  that  his 
authority  wUl  permit,  that  they  be  allowed 
a  speedy  bond  hearing  so  that  as  little  cus- 
tody and  Incarceration  as  is  necessary  under 
the  circumstances  will  be  required.  Under 
no  circumstances  will  the  great  principle  of 
due  process  be  abandoned. 

Our  officers  wUl  use  restraint  to  the  extent 
possible  under  the  circumstances  but,  to 
the  extent  necessary,  will  be  prepared  to  use 
whatever  resources  are  available  to  them  to 
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lisdemeaci  irs 
yo  ir 

tli&t 


Insure   that   the   pcacefulness   o 
demonstration  Is  maintained, 

We  would  hope  that  Judge 
allow  cases  involving  m 
latlons  to  be  heard  here   In 
Jeffe.sor.toAn.   To   tho   extant 
fe;is3  consUtutes  a  matter  ol 
we  v;ould  ask  that  the  citiyeiis  c 
tov.-n  be  granted  the  same  Sv^lft 
n^orded  all  pcrioiis  in  the  Fcdev 
Juiiice  so  tl)at  unw^irr.iuiccl  lep 
tion  of  cur  ciLi;tns  will  ba  avoic 
extent,  I  am  making  a  copy  or 
available  to  his  honor.  Judge 
tha   fervent   request   ihat   ;;iiwj 
teutlon  on  the  pan  cf  om   cU. 
Fedcril  Goveinmeut  'oe  avoided. 

To  the  exteut  that  a  cous«Uut 
n.cnt  laay  be  necessary  to  alt:r 
Eituaiton   which   wc   aU   now   fi< 
rest   assured    that   this   admlnis^- 
joiu   with  you   in   calling  this 
attention  of  our  Federal  lawinake 

Let  me  close  by  simply  say 
have  our  prayers  and,   where 
support  in  dealing  with  this  te 
some  and  tragic  crisis.  May  God 
and  every  one  of  you  as  v.e  put 
to  tho  wheel.  .  .  . 
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ANOTHER  VIE1NA^  ? 


HON.  LARRY  M  DONALD 


OF    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESf: 

Wed7iesdap,  September  1 


>:  TA' 


Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Geaigic.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Departmert  of  State 
and  in  particular  our  Secretar  r  of  State, 
continue  to  ignore  the  mount  ns  resist- 
ance in  the  Congress  to  any  g  veaway  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  it  seems  v/(  are  going 
to  have  to  repeat  our  views  igain  and 
again.  Perhaps  the  Departiner  t  of  Stat< 
does  not  feel  we  represent  the  "eelings  of 
the  people?  I  do  not  know,  ;ut  in  my 
\1e'K',  Mr.  James  P.  Lucier  recc  ally  wrote 
11  positive  article  setting  fortl  how  and 
why  we  should  keep  the  Pan£  ma  Canal 
tinder  UB.  control.  The  article  from  Na- 
tional Review  for  Septembon  12,  1975, 
follows: 

Anctiieb  Vietnam? 

(By  James  P.  Lnciert 

On  June  20,  the  U.S.  House  of 
tives  voted  248  to  164  to  prohibit 
in  the  State  Department  appropri;  ,tions 
being  used  to  negotiate  the 
llnqulshment  of  any  U.S.  rights 
ama  Canal  Zone.  Congressman  Gfene 
of    Kentucky,    ranking    Republic  m 
House    Panama    Canal    Subcomn 
struck  again. 

For  the  first,  time,  it  began 
the  State  Department  negotiator 
had  a  problem.  There  was  brave 
using  State's  contingency  funds 
negotiations  if  the  Senate  went 
the  Snyder  amendment.  But  th^ 
for  the  long  run  was  not  good  at 
an   Opinion   Research   Corporatl(^ 
leased  at  about  the  same  time 
American  people  favored  continued 
ship  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  moi^ 
1.  Suppose  State  came  in  with  a 
what? 

The  State  Department  negotiators  had 
been  aware  all  along  of  a  resolu  ion  in  the 
Senate  co-sponsored   by  38   senators   under 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  leadership  of  South  Carolina's  Strom 
"I'hurmond  (li.)  and  Arkansas'  John  McClel- 
lan  (D.).  The  ll';t  of  co-spoasors  was  note- 
worthy not  only  for  its  n'.imber,  but  for  its 
leadership  quality;  It  inclv.clsc!  the  chair- 
in:'.n  and  or  ranking  Republican  cf  more 
than  &  dc.?cn  of  the  kty  commlttoer..  With  34 
;.;-r.".tors  In  opposition,  no  tretity  ca.i  be  rutl- 
fioU.  Stj,te's  forlorn  h'-.pe  was  th.,t  Uvc  or 
s-s  coMld  be  t"r,iri  around,  cr  pcrs'iaclcu  to 
r.'::.m  t:->3m'=elve3  on  the  crt;'-i;>.l  vote. 

The  decisive  H^u=c  actlo>i  on  the  Snyder 
r.:r.c:idment  was  c.  warning  to  tli?  Et.ite  De- 
pr.rUKcnt  tliat  any  change  i?i  the  'tat-.'S  of 
t'le  C.irrl  v.-otild  hnve  fard  r.olw;',  in  the 
ITwitse  as  well.  The  Constitution  re'"!uire> 
Houre  coicurie ::co  tc  );ivp  i-p  U.S.  territory 
cr  property.  Passage  of  the  Snyder  amend- 
ment in  tho  5up::os':d!y  radicnli.'od  Ho'.'<^e  led 
to  a  conclusion  th-y  :■">;:-.<). ■"tor;  did  n^t  like 
to  contemplate:  neither  did  Secretary  of 
Sta;3  Eenry  Ki:=rlnger.  On  July  4.  he  v. rota 
P;i.'ia:nr.niau  Prcidcnt  Om^ir  lorrijos  what 
timt>uateU  to  a  i  apol^icy  for  the  action  taken 
"oy  the  rer-irctCiitatives  ol  the  American 
peopla. 

T'jlags  ll!;c  the^o  [Ki.-r.inrcr  rroto]  rre  a 
tribute  to  the  .success  cf  r.hat  you  end  I  have 
been  and  are  trying  to  acMeve.  ...  In  vle.v 
of  the  fact  that  v,-e  have  had  succ?"::::  and  sig- 
nificant progress  I'p  to  tl;e  rre_c.it  time, 
this  has  insph-cd  those  whj  do  not  want 
nro-rcES  to  do  all  in  their  poAcr  to  impsde 
or  discour&^.3  new  advunco:  .  ...  I  v.'ant  you 
to  I^now  that  in  spite  of  these  il  In-rs,  I  am 
rtlil  engaged  in  ti.e  search  for  a  filial  and 
.lust  solutio  1  to  this  problem  and  the  estab- 
llohmeut  cf  n  r.ew  r.nri  ni  re  modem  rcla- 
LioiishlT  betvcea  the  tv.'o  co'.mtries. 

Signiacantly,  excerpts  of  that  letter  were 
released  la  Paiiama,  but  not  In  the  United 
Slates. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  afErmation  that  he 
would  continue  to  pre^s  for  a  ne..  treaty 
made  more  explicit  the  ccuiiterattacl:  that 
chief  U.S.  negotiator  EUoWorth  Bunker  had 
already  begun.  Bunker  came  up  wilh  Panama 
.13  "aaother  Vietnam."  a  tUemo  designed  to 
terrify  all  opposition  to  a  new  treaty.  Bunker 
claim:;  the  U.S.  posUlon  Is  that  the  Canal 
Zone  is  in  Panamanian  territory  under  U.S. 
Jurisdiction — a  position  that  Is  cf  recent 
vintage  and  that  defies  legal  and  historical 
precedent. 

About  a  week  after  the  vote  on  the  Snyder 
amendment,  Panamanian  Fresldant  Torrljos 
turned  up  in  Mexico,  and,  with  Mexican 
President  Luis  Echeverria  beaming  at  his 
ilde,  told  the  press  that  "when  all  peaceful 
ways  are  closed  to  the  people,  they  have  to 
resort  to  the  liberation  struggle,  Just  as  Ho 
Chi  Minh  did."  This  tack  was  not  une.xpected 
from  Torrljos,  but  when  Ambassador  Bunker 
takes  Gucli  tough  talk  at  face  value,  he  under- 
cuts his  own  leverage  at  the  negotiating 
tabic. 

Another  Vietnam?  An  opdra  boufTe  Viet- 
nam, perhaps,  staged  for  the  TV  cameras, 
with  one  detachment  of  the  Guardla  Naclonal 
running  behind  the  scenes  to  march  In  from 
stage  left  over  and  over  again.  Some  shooting, 
some  arson,  some  easily  repaired  damage  to 
the  Canal.  The  whole  of  Panama  has  only  1.6 
million,  about  the  same  number  as  Atlanta. 
The  Vietnam  talk  is  meant  for  scare  head- 
lines In  the  American  press,  with  which  to 
beat  recalcitrant  legislators  In  Congress.  The 
men  who  have  ruled  Panama  for  more  than 
six  years  without  an  election  know  full  well 
that  any  permanent  damage  to  the  Canal 
would  bankrupt  their  nation  and  might  well 
bring  about  their  own  downfall. 

In  my  opinion,  the  real  threat  would  come 
the  moment  the  U.S.  signed  a  treaty  giving 
up  our  sovereign  rights,  not  before.  The 
signing  of  the  treaty  could  unleash  several 
uncontrollable  forces,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal : 
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!.  Pressure  within  the  Torrljos  regime.  The 
dynamic  of  successful  blackmail  is  difficult  to 
stop.  Panama  would  ask  for  a  larger  saaie  oX 
job.s,  higher  sr.larics,  exclusive  contracts,  un- 
seen gratuities.  EfQcIcnt  opcratlo:i  of  the 
Canal  v.ould  Ucccnic  more  a;'.d  more  c'iS^ult; 
Pcnaina'o  econoniy  would  suffer. 

2.  P;ci-.:urc;i  ia  Faa.ii.ia  oa'.;.:.jc7o  fr.e  r.'glmc. 
It  Is  by  no  moans  certain  that  the  presen; 
regime  wiM  lait.  Ttrrijos  was  tutored  In  cco- 
noii'ko  by  Salvador  Ailcnde  and  has  been 
taking  poit-graduate  courses  from  Castro. 
t;.c  result  is  that  Panama  is  head  over  heola 
in  dcot.  Tj-.ers  are  ruaicn  of  corruption,  c! 
millions  deposited  in  Swiss  bank  account--. 
Such  storios,  whether  true  cv  not,  fcjd  en 
thc-DEc!.03,  and  also  feed  the  ambitious  of 
you-n^er  army  men.  If  Torrijos  did  it  yester- 
day, v.hy  can't  I  today?  Moreover,  the  stakes 
will  Ue  higher  ii"  Panama  wins  elective  con- 
trol cf  the  Canrd. 

C.  Ectcrizr  ■prcizvr-:^.  ^j.-crciguty  over  a 
\vr.tcrv.-ay  that  Is  bnth  c?o:-.-7nl".a:!y  and  m!li- 
tirily  slr.-iteci.;  cculfi  t!neaton  Panama".-  !r.- 
dcpeadcncc.  Guerrillas  trained  and  organise;'. 
;:y  Cuba,  the  soviet  Union,  cr  other  C;ik- 
raunlst  countries  could  desi.r.jy  the  prcjent 
regime,  if  it-3  policy  on  t:-e  Canal  were  net 
r-ai-iactory  to  the  Soviet  r.iai  cf  domini;i! 
ever  tire  se.i-.  Closing  the  Cani.l  or  dl.scri::vl- 
natiag  among  various  luers  cculd  create  se- 
vere ccouomio  dislocation  in  selected  area?. 
Panamanian  policy  might  become  the  too! 
cf  Soviet  policy,  which  would,  in  turn,  be 
Intolerable  to  the  United  States.  Such  action 
might  or  might  not  induce  a  confrontation 
between  the  major  powers;  but  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  Panama's  real  independence  would 
bo  endangered. 

What  Is  the  alternative  to  the  crl.'.ls  that 
is  the  end  re.sult  of  the  State  Department'^ 
mar.cuverhig?  Secretar,.-  Kls.s;n£cr  in  a  nurn- 
l:er  of  recent  speeches  has  said  that  a  favor- 
able settlement  cf  tho  Can.il  controversy  Is  a 
key  t^  re-establishing  favorable  relations 
with  Latin  America.  But  1;  all  of  Latin 
.i\iiicrica  really  clamoring  for  the  U.S.  tc  siu'- 
render  its  Canal  rights? 

There  is  a  deep  cleavage  in  Latin  America 
between  the  so-called  ABC  tier  of  nations 
(. Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay),  and  the  rest.  Tire  ABC  tier  has 
71.5  per  cent  of  the  land  mass  of  South 
America,  75.7  per  cent  of  the  GNP,  and  the 
highest  per  capita  income,  except  for  oil- 
rich  Venezuela;  It  is  also  strongly  anti-Com- 
niuni.st.  Our  fir^t  step  rhould  ba  to  enlist 
the  help  of  the  ABC  group  In  mediating  the 
dispute.  After  all,  It  is  hardly  credible  that 
Chile,  for  e.xampie,  would  lii;e  to  see  tho 
Canal  In  tho  hands  of  Torrljcs.  the  old  friend 
of  Allende;  cr  that  Argentina  really  wants 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  nation  that  wel- 
comed the  Monteneros  ten-orlits  on  a  state 
visit  to  Panama  City. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  extend  cnce 
more  the  hand  of  cooperation  f.nd  friend- 
ship that  we  have  always  extended  to  Pan- 
ama. Contingent  upon  retaining  Us  full,  un- 
diluted sovereignty,  the  U.S.  should  move 
forward  on  modernisation  of  the  preseiit  lock 
system  to  Improve  navigation  and  provide 
passage  of  larger  ships.  Tliis  would  cost  an 
estimated  $1  billion  ever  the  next  ten  years. 
It  would  generate  a  like  amount  in  the  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  of  Panama,  and  the 
contracting  could  be  mandated  so  tiiat  tech- 
nical training,  urban  planning,  and  local  en- 
terprise would  spread  the  benefits  through- 
out the  social  spectrum.  'Would  Tcrrljos  ac- 
cept the  offer?  It  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  his  people  and  his  country  if  he  did.  But 
the  question  they're  asking  on  the  Hill  these 
days  Is  whether  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Am- 
bas-sador  Bunker  will  give  him  the  chance. 
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CONSUMPTION  WON'T  SLACK 
APPETITE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  by  columnist  George  Will  cut 
right  through  to  the  heart  of  what  is 
normally  viewed  as  a  complex  economic 
problem  by  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  com- 
mend it  to  their  attention. 

CONSUMPTION  Won't  Slack  ArpExiiE 
(By  George  Will) 
Washington.  In  the   winter  of   16n5.  the 
wine  froze  on  the  King's  table  at  Versailles. 
That  was,  admittedly,  a  brisk  winter.  But 
a  Sim  King  should  not  have   to  chew  his 
wine.  The  wine  never  freezes  at  the  Will  cot- 
tage which,   be  it  ever  so  humble,   is — like 
your   place — better   than   Versailles    wa.s   as 
winter  quarters. 

So  why  don't  you  and  I  feel  lil:e  royalty? 
Tlie  answer  is  that  man's  perception  of  his 
condition  has  been  altered  recently  by  eco- 
nomic growth. 

For  millennia  there  was  no  assumption 
that  the  son  would  be  "better  off"  than  the 
father.  Rather,  the  assumption  was  that  the 
son's  wife  would  be  yoked  to  the  same  plow 
his  mother  had  pulled.  This  changed  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  industrial  steam  engine,  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

For  millennia,  per  capita  income  did  not 
change  much.  But  for  200  years — an  histori- 
cal bhnk — ^per  capita  income  has  rapidly 
increased,  as  has  discontent. 

These  two  centuries  have  been  less  an  age 
of  democratic  politics  than  of  democratic 
consumption.  Even  the  lower  orders  have  got 
it  into  their  heads  that  they  should  have 
comforts,  like  central  heating,  that  not  long 
ago  were  beyond  a  shivering  king's  dreams  of 
avarice. 

The  great  economic — and  political — fact  of 
modern  times  is  that  consumption  inflames 
rather  than  slakes  appetites.  The  modern 
man  is  the  Illinois  farmer  Llncoln-knew,  who 
didn't  want  all  the  land  in  the  world,  "just 
all  that  borders  mine." 

One  source  of  modern  economic  dynamism 
l5  the  sense  of  relative  deprivation!  Modern 
man  wants  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  not 
just  so  he  can  spring  past  them  in  the  home 
stretch,  but  also  so  he  will  not  sink  to  living 
conditions  which  would  have  pleased  an  18th 
century  German  prince. 

Obviously  yesterday's  luxuries  are  today's 
necessities.  And  now  comes  the  Census  Bu- 
reau with  some  arresting  statistics  about 
economic  conditions  in  America,  where  the 
distinction  between  luxuries  and  necessities 
Is  hopelessly  blurred.  Understand  these 
statistics  and  you  wUl  understand  the  plight 
of  liberalism. 

In  1974,  7.3  mUllon  (13.1  per  cent)  of 
America's  55.7  mUllon  families  earned  less 
than  S5,000— the  poverty  line  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four.  But  12.7  million  (22.7 
per  cent)  earned  between  $5,000  and  $10,000, 
and  13.6  million  (24.4  per  cent)  eained  be- 
tween  $I0,000  and  $15,000.  And  the  largest 
number  of  families— 15.8  million  (28.3  per 
cent)— were  in  the  $15,000-$25,000  category. 
The  median  family  income— the  one  with 
an  equal  number  of  incomes  above  and  be- 
low It— was  $12,840.  The  top  20  per  cent  of 
•umUies  earned  at  least  $20,445.  To  be  in 
the  top  five  per  cent  of  families  in  the 
«°,  n.'f  ""'Chest  nation  you  had  to  earn  Just 
» 3 1. 948. 

Liberalism  Is  nothing  without  an  agenda 
lor  new  social   programs.   But   liberals   are 
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pinned  against  this  uncomfortable  fact:  the 
government  cannot  finance  new  programs 
without  new  revenues.  And  the  old  rallying 
cry — "Soak  the  rich!" — won't  rally  people 
who  understand  the  statistics  and  temper 
of  the  time. 

Only  700,000  families  (one  per  cent) 
earned  more  than  $50,000.  Soaking  them 
would  not  produce  enough  revenue  for  any 
significant  programs. 

Of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the 
other  99  per  cent  of  American  families 
should  be  considered  non-rich.  Surely  at 
least  the  richest  20  per  cent  of  all  families 
in  the  world's  richest  nation — families  mak- 
ing at  least  $20.445 — are  in  some  sense  ob- 
jectively rich. 

But  In  politics  objectivity  is  less  important 
than  subjectivity.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  at 
hand  more  precisely:  income  statistics  are 
social  facts,  and  their  objective  significance 
is  what  people  feel  about  them. 

Many  families  in  the  top  20  per  cetit  are 
statistically  rich  but  feeling  strapped.  In- 
deed, most  families  earning  between  $20,000 
and  $30,000  think  all  luxuries  and  some 
"necessities"  are  beyond  their  reach. 

Anyway,  no  reasonable  tax  on  one-fifth  of 
America's  families  would  raise  enough  reve- 
nue to  fvmd  major  new  programs.  To  raise 
a  lot  of  new  money  in  America  today  the 
government  would  have  to  raise  the  taxes 
of  a  lot  or  people— say,  all  those  making 
more  than  $15,000. 

But  before  such  new  taxes  would  raise 
revenues  they  would  raise  a  revolution  an- 
grier than  the  one  that  began  with  a  march 
on  Versailles. 


WHAT  HATH  MAN  WROUGHT! 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesdap.  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlie  first  telegraph  message  sent  by  Sam- 
uel Morse  from  Washington,  D.C..  to 
Baltimore  in  1844  was  "What  Hath  God 
Wrought?" 

One  himdred  and  one  years  later,  after 
the  explosion  of  tlie  first  atomic  bomb 
over  Hiroshima,  David  Lawrence,  editor 
of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
wrote,  "What  Hath  Man  Wrought!" 

In  reading  Mr.  Lawrence's  editorial  of 
August  1945,  we  find  a  perspective  on 
where  we  have  come  since  that  terrible 
day,  and  what  may  be  in  store  for  us  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Lawrence  wrote  then  that — 

Man  has  at  last  brought  forth  a  weapon 
that  reduces  war  to  an  absurdity. 

If  only  this  had  been  the  case.  Since 
then,  the  "nuclear  club"  of  nations  pos- 
sessing atomic  bombs  has  grown,  and  the 
United  States  by  itself  has  the  capability 
to  kill  the  world's  population  several 
times  over. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists 
maintains  a  "doomsday  clock"  on  the 
front  of  its  magazine  each  issue.  The 
clock  reflects  how  close  we  are  to  achiev- 
ing nuclear  destruction. 

It  is  a  testimony  on  the  state  of  world 
conditions  in  general,  and  our  own  des- 
tiny in  particular,  that  last  September 
the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  was  moved 
closer  to  the  hour  of  destruction,  from 
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12  minutes  to  midnight  up  to  9  minutes 
to  midnight. 

While  atomic  testing  by  Russia,  China, 
and  India  does  nothing  to  contribute  to 
our  ultimate  nuclear  safety,  the  failure 
to  arrive  at  any  agreement  at  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks — SALT— io 
nothing  to  brag  about  either. 

To  paraphrase  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  man  must  put  an  end  to  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  or  nuclear  war  will 
put  an  end  toman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of    Mr.    Lawrence's    editorial    into    thf? 
Record  in  the  hope  that  all  Members  will 
read  its  warning  and  heed  its  message. 
I  hope  tliat  it  will  never  be  too  late 
to  save  ourselves  from  nuclear  anniliilu- 
tion. 
Tlie  text  of  the  editorial  follow.*: 
Wh.\t  Hath  Man  Wrought! 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
(On  August  6,  1945,  the  U.S.  dropped  its 
atomic   bomb   on   Hiroshima.   Days   later— 
as  tl>e  world  adjusted  to  the  shock — David 
Lawrence   wrote  the  following  editorial  for 
the     ibsue     of     August     17.     1945. — Howard 
Flleger,  Editor.) 

Man  has  at  last  brought  forth  a  weapon 
that  reduces  war  to  an  absurdity. 

Man  has  discovered  that  a  means  of  de- 
stroying whole  nations  is  available  out  of 
the  minerals  of  the  earth  and  that  no  peo- 
ple can  hope  to  remain  secure  against  the 
atomic  bombs  of  another  people  no  matter 
how  distant  one  may  be  from  the  other. 

A  single  airplane  riding  high  in  the  strat- 
osphere, unobserved  and  undetected  because 
of  its  great  speed,  can  appear  suddenly  over 
London  or  Washington  or  Detroit  or  Pitts- 
burgh or  any  city  in  a  peaceful  area  and 
destroy  human  lives  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  Just  a  few  seconds. 

No  longer  are  armies  and  navies  or  even 
air  forces  by  themselves  an  adequate  de- 
fense. 

We  have  been  brought  face  to  face  witli 
stark  reality — that  wars  cannot  hereafter 
be  tolerated  and  that  peoples  must  never 
again  allow  one-man  governments  to  ex- 
ploit them  and  drive  them  into  war. 

Greater  than  the  atomic  bomb  Is  the  chal- 
lenge to  man  to  rise  above  this  new  mean.^ 
of  world  suicide  and  to  implant  throughout 
the  human  race  an  understanding  of  tlse 
futility  of  combat. 

IS   THIS    "CIVIMZ-ATIOr-.'"? 

God  did  not  provide  this  new  weapon  of 
terror.  Man  made  it  himself  with  the  God- 
given  brains  and  skill  of  the  scientists.  Pre- 
viotisly  other  weapons  like  the  submarine 
and  the  airplane  had  been  introduced.  We 
were  permitted  to  defy  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  fly  through  the  air  and  we  were  per- 
mitted to  move  men  and  supplies  under 
water.  But  man  turned  those  Inventions  Into 
methods  of  warfare  niore  intensive  and  ter- 
rible than  ever. 

A  few  decades  ago  man  did  not  thhik  it 
fair  or  sport.smanlike  to  attack  noncombat- 
ants.  War  was  reserved  for  armies  and  navie-s 
Civilians  behUid  the  lines  were  Immune.  At 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  we  were  horri- 
fied to  see  the  German  air  forces  murderltig 
civilians  in  Warsaw  and  Rotterdam. 

Then  came  reprisals.  The  single  action  of 
a  German  maniac — who,  by  skillful  propa- 
ganda appealing  to  those  in  economic  dis- 
tress, had  seized  possession  of  the  minds  and 
energies  of  a  whole  people  and  had  directed 
them  along  the  paths  of  revenge  and  brutal- 
ity— caused  other  nations  to  follow  suit. 

We — the  great,  idealistic,  humane  democ- 
racies— began  bombing  men,  women  and 
children  in  Germany.  Last  week  we  reached 
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the  climax — we  destroyed  tens  of 
of  civilians  In  two  Japanese  cities 
new  atomic  bomb. 

A  DANCEHOUS  PRECEDENT 

Perhaps  these  many  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  were 
bits  by  the  atomic  bombs  may  not 
Jn  vain.  Perhaps  somewhere  on 
scientific  experiment  of  the  mi 
have  Just  witnessed  had  to  be  trlei  1 
reaction  of  all  mankind  had  to  be  ' 
Impress    everybody    with    the    ind 
horror  of  man's  latest  achievemen 

Yet  we  had  already  been  wlnn 
against  Japan.  Our  officials  have 
some  time  that  Rus-sla  would  enter 
in  the  Par  East  as  soon  after  V-E 
could  deploy  her  troops  and  supplle^ 
long  stretches  of  the  Trans  ~  ' 
road. 

The  surrender  of  Japan  has  been 
for  weeks.  It  has  come  now  sis 
We  can  rejoice  that  hostilities  ar( 
at  last.  But  we  shall  not  soon  purge 
of  the  feeling  of  guUt  which 
ua.  Military  necessity  will  be  our 
try  In  answer  to  criticism,  but  It 
erase  from  our  minds  the  simple 
we,  of  all  civilized  nations,  though 
to  use  poison  gas,  did  not  hesitate 
the    most    destructive    weapon    of 
against  men,  women  and  chlldrei 
precedent  for  the  future  we  have 
to  other  nations  even  less  concerned 
w^lth  scruples  or  ideals! 

Our  guUt  is  also  the  guilt  of  all 
which  failed  to  find  a  way  to  pr( 
The   dispatches  say   Germany   wa  i 
feverishly  along  the  same  scientific 
that  Hitler  would  not  have  hesitated 
such  a  weapon  against  Britain. 
dead  and  Germany  has  been 
an  announcement  of  the  tests  of 
bomb   made   In   New   Mexico 
been  used  to  persuade  the  Japane^ 
Ists  to  release  their  p>eople  and 

Surely  we  cannot  be  proud  of 
have  done.  If  we  state  our  Inner 
honestly,  we  are  ashamed  of  It.  We 
the  bombing  as  a  means  of  savlnfc 
American  lives  and  shortening  thu 
vre  cannot  suppress  the  wish  that, 
lately  had  been  warning  the  peopl  t 
against  air  attack  on  certain  cities, 
have  warned  them  against  staying 
specific  area  where  we  first  wished 
strate  the  destruction  that  could 
the  continued  use  of  the  atomic 

All  the  world  knows  that  the 
atomic  bomb  cannot  long  be 
the  scientists  of  nations  large  and 
tiniest  nation  with  a  laboratory 
raw  materials  will  have  a  weapon 
Its  neighbors.  All  nations  thus 
become  equal  In  potential  strength 
will  stand  alongside  the  strong 
new  respect  and  new  consideration 

The  Charter  of  the  United 
nlshes  now  an  even  more  timely 
collaboration  by  all  nations,  large 
New  responsibility  has  been 
larger   nations   which    at   the 
so  readily  manufacture  atomic 

But  we  shall  miss  the  entire 
of  the  new  discoveries  If  we  do 
spiritual  interpretation.  It  Is 
God  who  must  assume  responsibility 
devilish  weapon.  Perhaps  He  is 
of  us  that  man-made  weapons 
use  is  unrestrained,  destroy 
that  man  still  has  the  chance  to 
tween  the  destructive  and 
of  the  findings  of  science. 

A  CHAIXEMCS  TO  MANKINt) 
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What  will  man  say  to  this?  Will  he  fool- 
ishly toy  with  the  new  weapon,  build  huge 
factories,  and  hvisband  supplies  of  atomic 
energy  against  potential  enemies?  Or  wU 
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thousands  man  see  that  at  least  there  must  be  the 
with  the  greatest  surrender  that  has  been  known  from 
the  beginning  of  time — a  surrender  to  reason 
and  to  tolerance  and  forbearance,  a  sxirrender 
to  unselfishness  and  self-restraint,  a  sur- 
render to  conscience  and  the  will  of  God  as 
the  only  way  to  sxxrvlve? 

Will  man  see  at  least  how  he  has  been 
exploited  by  the  seekers  of  so-called  glory, 
the  power-mad  militarists  and  domineering 
egotists  who  get  possession  of  the  reins  of 
government? 

The  challenge  of  the  atomic  bomb,  there- 
fore, li  plain.  Since  Individual  security  can 
vanish  in  an  instant,  peoples  everywhere 
must  organize  their  national  life  so  that  no 
ruler  anywhere,  by  using  specious  pretexts, 
by  suppressing  or  intimidating  the  press  or 
the  radio,  can  sei^e  military  control  of  a 
government. 

Peoples  must  be  alert  to  maintain  peace. 
Peoples  mu-t  e.xerclse  the  power  that  belongs 
inherently  to  them  and  must  reason  with 
each  other  through  free  governments  and 
God-controlled  statesmen. 

A      WORLD     OF     L.\W      AND     MORALS 

The  adjudication  of  all  disputes  and  con- 
troversies must  hereafter  be  submitted  to  tri- 
bunals and  courts  of  Justice.  Man  mtist  see 
that  only  in  the  philosophy  of  Moses  and 
Jesus,  Mohammed  and  Confucius,  who  have 
sought  in  their  time  to  teach  billions  of  per- 
sons a  universal  goodness,  can  there  be  an 
elevation  of  man  from  the  nadir  of  his  bru- 
tality to  the  lofty  heights  of  a  righteous 
civilization. 

The  world  of  tomorrow  must  be  a  world  of 
law  and  morals.  Centuries  of  exhortation  have 
in  vain  sought  the  same  result.  The  world 
has  Intermittently  listened.  Now  the  world 
must  listen  incessantly  or  be  destroyed. 

There  must  be  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  between  factions  inside  nations  as  well 
as  between  nations  themselves.  Conflicts  be- 
tween religious  sects  and  races  must  end  so 
surrender?         that  our  spiritual  energies  can  be  concen- 
what  we     trated  on  the  achievement  of  a  brotherhood 
thoughts     of  man. 
(an  Justify        For  at  last  it  has  been  demonstrated  to 
precious     all  of  us  that  only  by  following  His  guld- 
war.  Yet     ance  in  our  daily  conduct  as  individuals  and 
since  we     as  nations  can  we  hcq>e  to  fulfill  our  true 
of  Japan     mission  as  the  children  of  God  on  earth.  It 
we  might     is  the  oiUy  road  left  now — the  road  of  mu- 
In  the     tual  forbearance.  It  Is  the  way  to  survival 
to  demon-     and  human  happiness. 
e  nsue  from        Mr.  Lawrence   reprinted   the   editorial  in 
Ibomb.  August  of  1970 — the  25th  anniversary  of  the 

of  the     Hiroshima  bombing — with  this  footnote: 
from         "Let  us  acknowledge  our  mistake.  We  were 
small.  The     not  Justified  by  any  precedent  of  Interna- 
certaln     tlonal  law.  The  posiUon  to  which  we  should 
to  destroy     have   steadfasUy    adhered   was   rightly   pro- 
In  time     claimed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
The  weak     at  the  outset  of  World  War  II,  when  he  ad- 
demanding     dressed  a  note  to  aU  the  belligerents  plead- 
In?  with  them  not  to  bomb  unfortified  cities. 
At  least  we  should  have  given  public  warning. 
'It  is  not  too  late  to  confess  our  guilt  and 
to  ask  God  and  all  the  world  to  forgive  our 
error.' 
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FORMER  U.N.  PERMANENT  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OPPOSE  EXPULSION 
OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    JdNTTESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nation.s,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 


iiiiniediate  threat  to  -^xpel  Israel  from  the 
U.N.  seems  to  have  receded. 

In  part  this  is  because  strong  objec- 
tions to  such  a  move  have  been  widely 
circulated. 

None  of  the  statements  that  I  have 
seen  have  been  more  impressive  than 
that  issued  by  a  group  including  the 
seven  living  former  Permanent  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  to  the 
U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
produced in  the  Record  a  news  release 
announcing  the  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  that  these  dis- 
tinguished citizens  signed  and  a  copy  ol 
the  letter  itself: 

New  "yoRK,  August  30. — The  seven  living 
former  Permanent  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  to  the  United  Nations  now  in  private 
life,  along  with  39  co-signatories  including  . 
former  Ambassadors  to  the  U.N.  from  other 
coimtrles.  Jurists,  professors  of  law,  and  in- 
ternational lawyers.  Joined  today  in  a  state- 
ment expressing  opposition  to  proposals  to 
suEp2nd  or  expel  Israel  from  the  World  Or- 
ganization. 

This  unprecedented  statement  from  the 
U.S.  Ambassadors  to  the  U.N.  whose  service 
spanned  the  years  from  the  Elsenhower  to 
the  Ford  Administrations,  Joined  by  legal 
experts  of  different  political  persuasions,  ex- 
plained that  they  were  all  "committed  to  a, 
Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East" 
though  they  had  "varying  views  £is  to  how 
best  to  achieve  this  objective." 

niey  were  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  the  proposals  to  suspend  or  exj>el  Israel, 
on  the  basis  of  "their  considered  Judgment 
that  such  action  would  be  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations." 

The  statement  was  embodied  in  a  letter  to 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  Kurt 
Waldheim. 

The  seven  former  U.S.  Ambassadors  to  the 
U.N.  who  signed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Waldheim 
are:  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1953-60;  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  1960-fll:  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
196&-«8;  George  W.  Ball,  1968;  James  Russell 
Wiggins,  1968-69;  Charles  W.  Yost,  1969-71, 
who  also  served  as  Deputy  to  the  late  Am- 
bassador Adlal  E.  Stevenson  from  1961-65; 
John  A.  Scan.  1973-75.  The  only  other  living 
former  V3.  Ambassador  to  the  UJI..  George 
Bush,  Is  now  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Ualson  Office 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  46  signatories  explained:  "Our  concern 
transcends  the  expulsion  or  suspension  of 
Israel,  important  as  this  matter  is.  Such  ac- 
tion may  well  cause  irreparable  damage  to 
the  United  Nations  Itself."  They  added: 

"Several  leading  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion have  stated  that  If  the  General  Assem- 
bly acts  unconstitutionally  to  expel  or  sus- 
pend Israel,  or  to  deny  Its  rights,  they  will 
uecessarUy  have  to  consider  withdrawal  of 
their  support  of  the  United  Nations.  The.se 
statements  are  not  idle  threats;  they  are 
serious  and  are  supported  by  the  parliamen- 
tary bodies  and  public  opinion  of  these  coun- 
tries." 

Were  such  support  to  be  withdrawn,  the 
signatories  continued,  "the  United  Nations 
would  be  severely  impaired  and  its  complete 
disintegration  only  a  matter  of  time."  "Im- 
pairment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N.," 
they  stated,  "and  Its  ultimate  disintegration 
would  seriously  Impede  current  effort.?  for 
the  achievement  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere." 

The  signatories  pointed  out  that  under 
Articles  5  and  6  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, "no  member  of  the  United  Nations  may 
be  expelled  or  suspended  by  the  General 
Assembly  or  denied  any  of  its  rights  or  privi- 
leges except  upon  recommendation  of  the 
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Security  Council."  They  stated  that  "it  i.s 
clear  that  the  Sectu-ity  Council  will  not  so 
recoiiuneud,"  and  added:  "The  explicU  Char- 
ter provisions,  hi  our  view,  cannot  be  cir- 
cumvented by  subterfuges,  such  as  disap- 
proval by  an  Assembly  majority  of  the  proper 
credentials  of  a  member  state." 

In  their  letter  to  Mr.  Wakiheim.  the  46 
Fignatcries  asked  him  to  take  "appropriate 
mensiires",  within  his  competence,  "xo  help 
c:isure  that  all  member  states  refrain  from 
;.ny  action  iu  derogation  of  the  U.N.'s  con- 
stitution by  seeking  to  deprive  Israel  of  the 
basic  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  In 
the  Organization." 

The  39  co-slgnatorles  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Waldhjlm  are  (Titles  for  ivlentiflcatlon 
only) : 

Morris  B.  Abram,  U.S.  Representative,  UN 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  1965-68;  Clif- 
ford L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Equal 
Opportunity  Commission,  1967-69;  Maivln  J. 
Andei'son,  Dean,  Hastings  College  cf  the  Law, 
University  of  Callfcrnla;  Herbert  Brownell, 
Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.,  195-3-57;  Gordon 
A.  Chrlstenson,  Dean,  American  University 
School  of  Law;  Tom  C.  Clark,  Associate  Jtis- 
tlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.  (Re- 
thed).  1949-67;  Roger  C.  Craraton,  Dean, 
Cornell  University  School  of  Law;  Samuel 
Dash,  Director,  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Procedure,  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center;  Arthur  H.  Dean,  U.S.  Delegate  to  the 
16th  and  17th  General  Assemblies  of  the  UN^ 
1961,  1962;  Charles  Fahr,  Senior  Judge,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit;  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Deputy  Director, 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
1031-60;  Thomas  M.  Franck,  Director,  New 
York  University  Center  for  International 
Studies. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  U.S.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organ- 
izations, 1961-65;  Abraham  S.  Goldstein, 
Professor,  Yale  University  School  of  Law; 
Edward  C.  Halbach,  Jr.,  Professor,  School 
of  Law,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  Alternate  Delegate 
to  the  21st  General  Assembly  cf  the  UN, 
1966;  Rita  E.  Hauser,  U.S.  Representative, 
UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  1969-72; 
Louis  Henkin,  President,  U.S.  Institute  for 
Human  Rights;  George  Ignatieff,  Permanent 
Representative  of  Canada  to  the  European 
Office  in  Geneva  of  the  UN,  1971-72;  Max 
Jakobson,  Permanent  Representative  of  Fin- 
land to  the  UN,  1965-72:  Sanford  Kadlsh, 
Dean,  School  of  Law.  University  cf  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley;  Nicholas  De  B.  Katzenbach, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.S.,  1966- 
69;  Milton  B.  Konvltz,  Professor,  Cornell 
University  Law  School;  Leon  Koritz,  Dean, 
Temple  University  School  of  Law;  Robert 
Kramer,  Dean,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Sol  M.  Llnowltz,  VS.  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  1966-69; 
Robert  MacCrate,  President,  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  1972-73;  John  J.  McCloy, 
Chairman  of  the  World  Bank,  1947-49;  Rob- 
ert B.  McKay,  Director  of  Jtistice,  Society  and 
the  Individual  Program,  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies;  Robert  W.  Meserve, 
President,  American  Bar  Asisociatlon,  1972- 
73;  Arvid  Prado,  Permanent  Representative 
of  Malta  to  the  UN,  1964-71;  A.  Kenneth 
Pye,  Dean,  Duke  University  School  of  Law; 
J.  Lee  Rankin,  Solicitor  General  of  the  U.S., 
1956-61;  Norman  Redllch,  Dean,  New  York 
University  School  of  Law;  Albert  M.  Sacks, 
School  of  Law,  Harvard  University;  Bernard 
G.  Segal,  President,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, 19G9;  Whitney  North  Seymour.  Presi- 
dent. American  Bar  Association,  1960-61 ;  Tel- 
ford Taylor,  Professor,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law;  Edward  L.  Wright,  President, 
American  Bar  Association,  1970-71. 

Copies  of  this  letter,  plus  the  names  of 
the  46  signatories,  are  being  placed  as  ad- 
vertisements in  several  newspapers  of  wide 
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general   circulation   over   this   week-end   by 
the  Institute  of  Huuiau  Relations. 


An  Open  Lctter  to  His  Exceli-ency,  Kuut 
Waldheim,  SccaF.TAKV-GENrKAL  of  the 
UNrrED  Nations 

Mv  dear  Secretary-General:  We  are  former 
^mbussadors  to  the  U.N.,  Jurists,  professors 
cf  la*-,  and  iuternational  lawyers. 

We  share  a  common  devotion  to  the  great 
p.oals  of  the  United  Nations  and  arc  long- 
time .supporters  of  the  Organization. 

All  of  xis  v,ho  join  in  this  letter  are  com- 
mitted to  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  but  have  varying  views  as  to 
how  best  to  achieve  this  objective. 

We  are  unanimous,  however,  in  opposition 
to  the  proposals  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
evpei  or  suspend  tlie  State  of  Israel  from 
raember.-hip  in  the  World  Organization  or  to 
deny  it  any  of  the  rights-  or  privileges  of 
riiembership. 

11;  Is  our  coii-sldercd  judgment  that  such 
action  would  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Under  Articles  Five  and  Six  of  the  Charter, 
no  member  of  the  United  Nations  may  be 
expelled  or  suspended  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  denied  any  of  its  rights  or  privileges 
except  upon  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council.  It  is  clear  that  the  Security  Council 
will  not  so  recommend.  The  explicit  Charter 
provisions.  In  our  view,  cannot  be  circum- 
vented by  subterfuges,  such  as  disapproval 
by  an  Assembly  majority  of  the  proper  cre- 
dentials of  a  member  state. 

Our  concern  transcends  the  expulsion  or 
suspension  of  Israel,  Important  as  this  mat- 
tiT  is.  Such  action  may  well  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  the  United  Nations  Itself. 

Several  leading  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion have  stated  that  if  the  General  Assem- 
bly acts  unconstitutionally  to  expel  or  sus- 
pend Israel,  or  to  deny  its  rights,  they  will 
necessarily  have  to  consider  withdrawal  of 
their  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  statements  are  not  idle  threats;  they 
are  serious  and  are  supported  by  the  parlia- 
mentary bodies  and  public  opinion  of  these 
countries. 

The  United  Nations  would  be  severely  Im- 
paired and  its  complete  disintegration  only 
a  matter  of  time  were  such  support  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Furthermore,  impairment  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  UJ^.  and  its  ultimate  disintegra- 
tion would  seriously  impede  current  efforts 
for  the  achievement  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  interests  of  international  peace, 
security  and  justice  and  a  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  Uust  that  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  will  accord  full  faith  and 
credit  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and 
lay  aside  any  attempt  to  expel  or  suspend 
Israel  from  the  exercise  of  all  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  membertihip. 

Members  of  the  U.N.,  upon  applying  for 
admission,  undertake  In  good  faith  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  the  Charter.  Denial  of 
Israel's  rights  would  abrogate  this  solemn 
obligation.  It  would  also  militate  against 
universality  of  U.N.  membership — a  long- 
sought  goal. 

We  most  respectfully  request,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary-General, that,  as  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  United  Nations,  and,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  as  custodian  of  the  Charter,  you  take 
appropriate  measures,  within  your  compe- 
tence, to  help  enstire  that  all  member  states 
refrain  from  any  action  In  derogation  of  the 
U.N.'s  constitution  by  seeking  to  deprive 
Israel  of  the  basic  rights  and  privileges  of 
membership  In  the  Organization. 
Respectfully, 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  UN,  1953-60. 

James  J.  Wadsworth,  U.S.  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  the  UN,  1960-61 . 
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Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  UN,  1965-68. 

George  W.  Ball,  U.S.  Permanent  Represent- 
ative to  the  UN,  1968. 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  U.S.  Permanent 
Kepresentaiive  to  the  UN,  1968-69. 

Cliarles  W.  Yost.  Deputy  to  Ambassador 
Adiai  E.  Stevenson  (Deceased).  1961-65:  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  UN,  1969- 
71. 

Joh.i  A.  Sfnl!.  U.S.  Permanent  Rericscnta- 
tive  to  the  UN.  1973-75. 

tOSICNATORTES 

(Titles  Tor  Identification  only) 
Morris  B.  Abram,  U.S.  Representative.  UN 
Co:umi-ssion  on  Human  Rights,  1965-68. 

Ciiiiord  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Equal 
Opportunity  Commi-s.<:lon,  1967-69. 

Marvin  J.  Anderson,  Dean,  Hastings  College 
cf  the  Law.  University  of  CaUforma. 

Herbert  Brownell,  Attorney  General  of  the 
U..S..  1953-57. 

Gordon  A.  Chrlstenson,  Dean,  American 
University  School  of  Law. 

Tom  C.  Clark.  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
iJicme  Court  of  tiie  U.S.  (Retired),  1949-67. 

Roger  C.  Cramton,  Dean,  Cornell  University 
School  of  Law. 

Samuel  Dash,  Director,  Institute  of  Ciimi- 
nal  Law  and  Procedtire,  Georgetown  Unlver- 
-■iity  Law  Center. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  16ih 
and  17lh  General  Assemblies  of  the  UN  1961 
10G2. 

Charle-s  Fahy,  Senior  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of 

Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Adrian    S.    Fisher,    Deputy   Director,    U.S. 

Arms    Control    and    Disarmament    Agency. 

1961-69. 

Thoma-s   M.   Franck.   Director,    New   York 
University  Center  for  International  Studies. 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  U.S.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zations, 1961-65. 

Abraham  S.  Goldstein,  Professor,  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Edward  C.  Halbach,  Jr.,  Professor,  School  of 
Law,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris.  Alternate  Delegate 
to  the  21st  General  Assembly  of  the  UN,  1966. 
Rita  E.   Hauser,  U.S.  RepresenUtlvc,  UN 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  1969-72. 

Louis  Henkin,  President.  U.S.  Institute  for 
Human  Rights. 

George  Ignatlcff,  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  Canada  to  the  European  Office  in 
Geneva  of  the  UN,  1971-72. 

Max  Jakobson,  Permanent  Representative 
of  Finland  to  the  UN,  1966-72. 

Sanford  Kadlsh,  Dean.  School  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Nicholas  de  B.  Katzenbach.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  U.S.,  1966-69. 

Milton  R.  Konvltz,  Professor,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Leon  Koritz,  Dean.  Temple  University 
School  of  Law. 

Robert  Kramer,  Dean.  George  Washington 
University  School  of  Law. 

Sol  M.  Linowitz,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  19C6-C9. 

Robert  MacCrate.  President.  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  1972-73. 

John  J.  McCloy,  Chairman  of  the  World 
Bank,  1947-49. 

Robert  B.  McKay,  Director  of  Justice,  Soci- 
ety and  the  Individual  Program,  Aspen  Insti- 
tute for  Humanistic  Studies. 

Roljert  W.  Meserve,  President,  American 
Bar  Association,  1972-73. 

Arvid  Prado,  Permanent  Representative  of 
Malta  to  the  UN,  1964-71. 

A.  Kenneth  Pye,  Dean,  Duke  Unlverblty 
School  of  Lav>-. 

J.  Lee  Rankin,  Solicitor  General  of  the 
US-,  1956-61. 

Norman  Redllch,  Dean,  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  • 
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Albert  M.  Sacks,  School  of  Law,  parvard 
University. 

Bernard  O.  Segal,  President,  Amerifcan  Bar 
Association,  1969. 

Wliltney  North  Seymour,  President  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  1960-61. 

Telford  Taylor,  Professor,  Columlia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Edward  L.  Wright.  President,  Anr.er^can  Bar 
Association.  1970-71. 


DECONTROL— THE  RAPE  OF 
CONSUMER 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDG^R 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATJIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  gi\|en 
opportunity,  I  intend  to  cast  my 
override  the  veto  of  the  Presi(^ 
S.  1849,  the  bill  to  extend  price 
on  oil  for  6  more  months.  I  urge 
leagues  to  override  this  veto. 

The  Presidents  veto  yesterday 
clear   signal    that    the   battlelirjes 
drawn.  The  confrontation  is 
American  people  will  know  who  t< 
when  prices  soar  at  the  pump  an 
home  heating  bills  skyrocket. 

No  matter  what  the  outcome 
battle  on  the  veto  override,  we 
returning  to  the  commerce  ener 
H.R.  7014.  Pending  is  a  motion 
Brown  which  would  ,"?trike  out 
pricing  policy  which  was  the  subject 
vigorous  debate  before  the  last 
suspect  this  policy  will  continue 
subject  of  heated  debate  this  vjeek 
next. 

It  was  my  conclusion  that  ic 
sense    of    the    House    to 
Staggers-Eckhardt  substitute   I 
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bir 
h£  s 


participate  in  that  debate,  so 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
position  with  respect  to  an     il 
policy. 

I  cannot  support  the  new  conidr 
when  I  anticipate  will  be  offeree 
his   veto   acting   as   a    double- 
shotgun,   the   administration 
sented  us.  in  my  opinion,  with, 
words  of  the  Godfather,  "an  ofTei 
we  can't  refuse."  It  is  a  Hobson's 
a  choice  of  decontrol  or  decontitl 
spite   the  political  expediency 
rendering   to  what  the 
had  been  touting  as  a  major 
I  cannot  sell  out  the  Interests 
sumers  to  fill  the  coffers  of  big 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with 
lems  we  are  facing  and  the  tougji 
sions  that  need  to  be  made  with 
to  an  energy  policy.  Our  foreign 
of  oil  have  strained  our  econonly 
milk   this   Nation   of   $26   billioi 
year.   Our   dependence   on   fore 
has  a  significantly  debilitating 
on    the    independence    of    our 
policy.  Here  at  home,  we  consume 
at  wasteful  rates.  We  have  caterpd 
cartel  that  has   removed   any 
reestablishing  a  free  market  for  o 
foreseeable  future.  Compoimdini ; 
problems,  we  have  seen  widespreap 
tion  and  recession,  exacerbated 
policies  of  OPEC.  There  is  now  a 
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urgency  in  solving  our  energy  problems 
as  we  have  been  shamefully  awakened 
to  the  inevitability  that  cheap  energy  is 
no  more. 

I  do  not  see  decontrol  as  the  energy 
policy  which  will  accomplish  the  three 
important  objectives  which  I  feel  should 
be  the  foundation  of  the  oil  pricing  policy 
we  will  be  approving  today: 

First,  decreasing  wasteful  consump- 
tion, equitably  placing  the  burden  within 
the  private  and  the  public  sector; 

Second,  increasing  domestic  production 
at  a  competitive  cost;  and 

Third,  sharing  the  burden  of  sacrifice 
among  those  most  able  to  absorb  changes 
in  lifestyle. 

The  first  objective  ."should  be  to  de- 
crease this  country's  energy  consump- 
tion equitiibly.  Decontrol  would  indis- 
criminately raise  the  price  of  energy  and 
place  a  disproportionate  burden  upon 
those  whose  energy  consumption  is  least 
able  to  undergo  adjustments.  There  is  an 
inlierent  cruelty  in  using  pricing  as  a 
method  to  decrease  con.sumption.  Price  is 
ignorant  to  special  circumstances.  I  can- 
not believe  that  wealth  should  serve 
as  an  insulation  against  a  national 
policy  of  energy  conservation.  No  Amer- 
ican, regardless  of  income,  should  have 
the  right  and  power  to  squander  precious 
energy  resouixes  at  the  cost  of  less 
fortunate  Americans. 

A  second  objective  is  to  increase  pro- 
duction at  a  competitive  cost.  While  it 
is  certainly  true  that  decontrol  will  in- 
crease production,  its  outrageously  stag- 
gering cost  makes  the  cure  worse  than 
the  disea'ie.  Immediate  decontrol  would 
plar-e  upon  consumers  at  least  $9  billion 
the  first  year  with  negligible  increases  in 
production,  and  funnel  this  money  di- 
rectly to  the  oil  companies.  There  is  little 
incentive  for  more  production  except  the 
fact  that  high  prices  of  the  OPEC  cartel 
would  encourage  the  oil  companies  to 
invest  some  part  of  this  $9  billion  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  provide  more  sources 
of  oil.  and  more  money  gouged  from  the 
consumer. 

Tlie  third  objective  of  our  energy  pol- 
icy should  be  on  a  pricing  provision 
which  places  the  burden  of  cost  among 
those  who  have  the  ability  to  pay.  For  the 
person  living  on  fixed  income,  any  in- 
crease in  fuel  cost  affects  the  amoimt  of 
money  available  for  other  essentials  such 
as  food,  housing,  and  medical  care.  For 
the  worker  with  three  dependents,  de- 
control could  cost  $900  the  first  year  in 
added  expenses  for  fuel  and  other  pur- 
chases. It  seems  odd  to  me  that  with  one 
hand,  this  Congress  took  away  an  oil 
depletion  allowance  from  big  oil  worth 
$2  billion,  affectionately  labeled  "wel- 
fare for  the  rich,"  and  with  the  other 
hand,  is  considering  a  tender  of  a  de 
facto  $8  billion  windfall  for  big  oil. 

If  decontrol  is  a  means  to  use  the  pric- 
ing mechanism  to  decrease  the  consump- 
tion of  energy,  it  should  be  tied  to  re- 
turning the  increase  in  price  to  those 
who  are  not  wasting  energy.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  decontrol  is  used  as  a  means 
for  providing  oil  companies  with  the  in- 
centive for  producing  and  exploring  more 
with  the  goal  of  making  us  energy  inde- 
pendent, then  decontrol  is  a  con  game. 
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Even  using  the  figures  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  increase  in 
production  brought  about  by  decontrol 
will  amount  to  only  100,000  to  300,000 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  by  1977,  and 
1.2  to  2.8  million  barrels  per  day  by  1985. 
However,  the  cost  consimiers  will  be  pay- 
ing for  this  increase  in  production  would 
amount  to  over  $32  for  each  barrel  pro- 
duced, just  in  the  direct  costs  of  decon- 
trol. The  cost  to  the  consumer  for  the 
companion  increases  in  other  fuels  as 
V.  ell  as  a  modest  ripple  effect  would  place 
an  even  greater  strain  upon  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  give  another 
trapar  and  job-costing  boost  to  the  infla- 
tion spiral. 

What  decontrol  is  should  be  evident.  It 
is  an  easy  method  for  consumating  the 
marriage  of  big  oil  with  the  OPEC  cartel. 
It.<;  principal  effect  is  to  transfer  billion.s 
of  dollars  from  consumers  to  oil  pro- 
ducers for  the  purpose  of  financing  more 
oil  finds  v.hich  the  consumer  will  be 
paying  more  for,  and  receive  nothing  in 
dividends  for  his  investment.  Already  the 
relationship  between  the  executive 
branch  and  big  oil  is  incestuous.  One 
need  only  to  thumb  through  any  one  of 
a  number  of  reports  which  have  been 
published  documenting  the  names  and 
positions  of  former  OIL  executives  who 
are  presently  in  decisionmaking  positions 
with  FEA  and  other  critical  agencie.s.  I 
am  appalled  that  the  Ford-Rockefeller 
Oil  Co.  is  trying  to  seduce  us  with  such 
a  flagrantly  empty  "compromise." 

Meanwhile,  big  oil  is  pleading  for  a 
return  to  the  free  market,  using  the 
most  absurd  arguments  I  have  heard 
since  I  have  been  here.  Perhaps  a  re- 
cent mailgram  to  you  and  me  from 
Exxon  received  your  attention.  Its 
opening  line  reads  as  follows: 

The  sooner  the  U.S.  government  renioTcs 
the  Inequitable  and  burdensome  controls 
on  the  petroleum  industry  and  allows  a 
return  to  the  free  market,  the  sooner  the 
nation  can  approach  Its  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

We  all  know  there  is  no  free  market 
in  the  oil  industry.  A  cartel  has  set  a 
monopolistic  price.  If  there  was  a  tnie 
free  market  in  this  countiy,  domestic 
oil  would  be  selling  at  $4  or  $5  per 
barrel.  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
major  oil  companies  to  institutionalize 
the  OPEC  pricing  schedule.  Is  it  not 
true  that  for  evei-y  dollar  increase  in 
the  price  OPEC  charges,  the  oil  com- 
panies can  pass  on  that  increase  not 
only  for  the  oil  it  purchases  from 
OPEC,  but  for  the  oil  it  produces  itself 
domestically? 

Some  have  argued  that  the  enormous 
cost  of  decontrol  to  the  consumer  is 
worth  it  if  it  will  make  us  energy  inde- 
pendent. But  decontrol  will  only  con- 
tribute a  fraction  to  our  independence. 
At  best  and  most  liberal  estimates,  de- 
control will  only  keep  our  demand  for 
foreign  petroleum  constant  or  slightly 
rising.  Presently,  we  Import  just  over  6 
million  barrels  per  day  of  foreign  crude. 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
projects  that  decontrol  would  result  in 
1.2  to  2.8  million  barrels  of  Increased 
domestic  production  by  1985.  However, 
with  demand  for  cioide  rising  at  a  rate 
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of  approximately  3  percent  each  yer.r, 
we  will  be  as  dependent  upon  foreign 
imports  in  1985  as  we  are  now.  Decon- 
trol is  definitely  not  the  panacea  it  has 
been  touted  as  by  the  administration. 

What  solutions  cr.n  I  offfr?  There 
are  a  number  of  strvitegie.''-  which  I  feel 
\nll  meet  the  th/se  criteria*  I  have  set 
for  a  sane  eneray  policy. 

The  first  is  to  contii'.ue  price  controls 
at  the  levels  set  in  the  Etspsers-Eck- 
haidt  sub.stiiute,  flai.ked  by  strong  im- 
port Quotac.  Then,  establish  a  new 
clac^lfic.ition  of  oil  which  would  be  de- 
iincd  as  production  by  a  i:roducer  in 
excess  of  its  Juiie  1975,  production. 
This  on  may  be  sold  at  the  mrrkti 
price  or  at  $1.3.50  per  banvl,  whi.hevcr 
is  higher.  Would  this  not  give  the  oil 
companies  the  iiicrntivc  to  in^rpase  cur 
domestic  sources  witliont  causing  con- 
sumers another  round  of  Inflation?  The 
second  part  of  mj-  progr;uu  would  be 
to  support  the  rest  of  H.R.  7014.  Its 
provi.'^ions  offer  creative  and  apgrcs'-ive 
conservation  incentives  for  the  con- 
sumer. To  meet  the  third  requirement 
of  my  plan,  the  t.~..^:  uijon  the  profits  o" 
oil  producers  on  my  definiUon  of  "new  ' 
oil  would  be  returned  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  r.  tax  rebate  that  wu.*:  in- 
versely proportionrl  to  income. 

In  the  meantime,  v.'c  would  continue 
a;-.d  expand  our  i.ir.-i-'ort  for  rc:e,-^.:ch  into 
alternative^  to  oil  whinh  may  be  promis- 
ing, such  ac  coal  gasification  and  linui- 
faction,  and  .".-lar  oiergy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  irsort  int.i  tho 
Recopd  at  this  point  cp7culr.tion=.  pre- 
pared by  my  staff  based  upon  curr::nt 
data  cuppliod  by  FEA.  Tiies2  calculatij'-is 
shou'd  demonstiatc  the  economic  disas- 
ter of  decontrol,  even  discounting  in- 
direct effects  which  are  difficult  to  asscis: 

Domestic  production:  5.2  million  bar  rJav 
"old"  oil  at  $5.25;  3.2  million  bar/dav  r.ev. 
oil  at  $13.23. 

Imported  oil:  6.2  mllilon  bar.  day  at  c-n  11 
plu.5  $2  import  tarilT. 

Tlie  composite  price  of  domestic  oil 
(we!|.;hted  average)  is  $3.3i  b.".;cd  upon  ?bove 
figures: 

5.2  3.2 

y$5.  25  I .X$13.  11     $3.  35 

8.4  8.4 

(According  to  FEA.  May  composite  figure  of 
domestic  wa.s  88.2?.) 

With  decontrol,  5.2  million  taar-'dny  rises 
from  S5.25  to  $11.11,  a.ssuniliig  no  OPEC  price 
increase  and  a  repeal  ol  the  $2/  barrel  excise 
tax.  The  composite  piles  of  domestic  oil  rises 
from  $8.35  to  Sll.ll: 

$ll.ll-$8.35  -$2.70. 

8.4  million  barrels  per  dayi=8.4  millicnx' 
335  days  =  3.00  billion  barrels/yr. 

Direct  cost  of  decontrol  r=  $2.76  barrel  -,3.06 
bUIlon  baircl3-=$8.45  billion. 

FEA  projects  an  Uicrea£e  in  domestic  pro- 
duction by  1977  of  100-300,000  bar/day,  pri- 
marily as  a  re.iult  of  Increased  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  techniques.  By  1085,  PEA 
projects  an  increase  of  domestic  production 
of  1.1-2.8  million  b?.rrcls/day,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  new  oU  sources. 

Assume  a  1977  production  of  200,000  mar- 
ginal barrels  and  a  1085  production  of  2  mil- 
lion barrels. 

Assuming  an  exponential  curve  of  produc- 
tion during  those  ten  jwars  which  is  much 
more  likely,  marginal  production  during  thla 
ten  year  period  Is  about  4-5  million  barrels  x 
305  days  ^1800  mllUcn  barrels. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dnrlug  that  tcu  year  period,  assuming  no 
QPEC  incre.ises,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  as 
a  result  of  decontrol  Is  ten  times  the  first 
year  cost  minus  a  factor  which  accounts  for 
the  decrease  In  old  oil  as  a  result  of  natural 
fiald  declines.  For  purposes  of  the.se  calcula- 
tlonr,,  assume  a  ten  percent  decline  per  year, 
jiot  compovindsd: 

Tbij  amouuta  to  ten  tlnips  the  cost  of  de- 
ct  "trol  in  the  flrsC  year  minus  4.5  times  the 
ccst  of  d;.crntrjl  (a  total  of  5.5  tUr.cs  the 
first  yeor  c-..rt)  : 

6.5.v.$s.4C  bUlion  -$10.5  billiou  in  direct 
c.?:i.&. 

The  eu-.;t  c-st  of  ii-ontrt.:  i..  C.IG.S  tilllon 
•  '.'.r  ic  1  yc?.rs. 

The  direct  costs  of  the  extra  5  mlUioix 
b^rrcli  day.x^es  da^sx $11.11  ^$12.2  bUUon. 

The  total  c-st  lor  this  oil,  a^sunains  no 
orr:c  iacreascs  !.■■  therefore  $58.7  billion. 

Ihc  ni'irgiiial  cost  per  barri?!  produced  dur- 
;    :t  tl"-2se  ten  years  ris  r.  result  of  deco-itrol  Is: 

$50.7  bIi:U;n  M.8  billion  barrels  =  $32.60 
per  barrol,  averaged  over  ten  years  (based 
up?'.i  FEA  fi^iiris,  all  prlcci  i.i  cnslaut  107.3 
doll.ir.5) . 


TURIilSII  BASES  VITAL  TO  ISRAEL'S 
DEFENSE 


HOii  PAUL  FIIMEY 

or  itii.vois 

-".:  THE  ziCLsr  of  prrr.i:^:::"TATi.vr.s 
Wedncsdav,  !>ejAemher  10,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Spe?ker,  the  de- 
tarioration  in  U.S.-Turkish  relations — 
.':i'ov ■•!<:■;•.'  '\v  r-'iv  nhcr;  .i^ht'"'.  oxid  mal- 
adroit arms  embargo — continues.  The 
deterioration  of  the  sculhern  flank  of 
NATO  co:iti'iU';j  prx  2.  So  too  doe 3  our 
abiLty  to  monitor  important  Soviet 
weapons  testing  and  effectively  to  verify 
compliance  with  our  strategic  arm.^ 
agreements  and  understandings.  Th3se 
facts  r.re  now  somewhat  more  widely 
understood;  that  they  have  been  so 
placidly  accepted  by  so  many,  however, 
is  notlring  short  of  amazing. 

Additionally,  though,  Turkey  is  of 
massive  importance  for  the  continu3d 
security  of  Israel.  One  need  not  study  a 
map  for  very  long  in  order  to  understand 
why  this  is  so.  And  without  bases  in  Tur- 
key, our  own  abiUty  to  provide  Israel 
with  some  measure  of  defense  is  danger- 
ously reduced. 

It  is  quite  rc;narkablc  tliat  this  last 
fact  has  received  so  little  attention. 

Mr.  Edward  Jay  Epstein  has  written 
an  exceptionally  solid  and  thoughtful 
analysis  on  this  subject,  one  which  I 
wholeheartedly  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  collea,?ue.  Mr.  Epstein's  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  the  August  29 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  public  de- 
bate on  this  vital  issue. 

IIow  I,iBERAX.s  Aided  Israel's  Foes 
(By  Edward  Jay  Epstein) 

The  House  of  Representatives  may  have 
Inadvertently  altered  the  balance  of  power 
In  the  Middle  East  and  critically  diminished 
Israel's  chances  for  survival  when,  in  a  fit 
of  moral  Indignation  Insph'ed  by  a  handful 
of  Congressmen,  It  voted  last  month  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  of  mllltarj-  aid  for  Tur- 
key. In  direct  response  to  this  vote,  Turkey 
denied  the  U.S.  control  over  more  than  20 
"common  defense"  installations  In  Its  terri- 
tory which  electronically  monitored,  among 
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other  things,  shipments  of  niilitary  equip- 
msnt,  aircraft,  and  Industrial  goods  to  Middle 
Ej£t  nations. 

The  stratcgl:;  implications  of  tLe  Iltv.-.r^ 
coup  proceed  from  Turkey's  uniqv.e  pr.siro!; 
m  the  geography  of  the  Middle  East.  This 
NATO  ally  straddles  Europe  aui  Asia  and 
physically  separates  the  Soviet  Union  Irc-ra 
the  Arab  ."tales  which  flepfnd  en  it  fcr  arm.s 
find  ammunition.  To  r^ach  the  Med!terr".:::aii 
from  their  pons  lu  the  Blai;'.;  E;a.  Soviet 
;;hips  must  pass  through  the  :i..irrov.-  T-.-.tU.-h 
Dardanelles. 

Before  tiie  coiero^sioiial  actio!'',  their  cr. - 
;  ces  could  be  surreptltiouMy  ar.&lya;?;!  !■;_. 
U.S.  equipment  at  bAse.;  cloi.T  the  Lhorc.i. 
To  reach  Syria  and  Ircq,  Stvlct  aircraft  must 
cither  overfly  Turkijh  territrry.  where  tkcy 
crui  te  "countpd"  or  l:;terd'.ctcd  In  a  cri-l-. 
tr  be  diverted  several  thcrij.ir.d  r.illc;  c  cr 
Bulgaria.  Greece  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Thus  the  ;nain  fl  w  of  Soviet  aruis  trafuc  to 
t'le  Middle  East  is  vuliicrable  cither  to  beln;; 
"counted"  cr  ultimately  cut  ofT  fccrau-e  Txn  - 
V:ey  remains — for  the  moiceut  at  least — a 
NATO  plly  (vl-.ich.  act  I'-if-ld'iit.'.lly,  ma*r.- 
tasns  bf.th  diplomatic  cr.d  eccncmio  lies  \v!ri>. 
Israel). 

A  '•■'•.  INOOW"  OiJ  B-0  5rl4 

To  be  sure,  the  rtrategic  impoitancc  tC 
Turkey  extends  woll  beyond  the  security  cr 
Israel  and  tlie  Middle  East.  Because  li  hai 
a  1.000-mlle  border  with  the  Soviet  Union 
»1  /iig  tiie  Blaclc  Sea.  '.z  provides  an  Irre.lacc- 
abie  window  on  military  and  mUsUe  su:tivlty 
within  the  Soviet  heartland.  The  mo^ltor- 
i;ig  equipment  at  U.S. -built  ta.-^es  along  t:e 
iurkish  Blaci:  Sea  cotst  could  detect  tii- 
liiove.iient  cf  Eovlet  planes,  ships,  subma- 
rines and  ti^nks.  as  well  cs  the  hpat  geueratea 
l  >'  t^•e  nreparation  of  Soviet  m;  siles. 

Cvrr-the-hcriion  radar  providsd  tin  :::?- 
::ral  link  in  tlie  early  warnir.s  system  \-sed 
uy  Iv'ATO  and  the  U.S.  p.nci  monitored  t'.i.. 
progress  of  Soviet  missile  te;hnolof,:-.  'liie 
American  "machinery"  was  even  sensitiv? 
rnoUfc>n  tn  Intercept  \VAll-!e-I.:!kle.  pr.iii;- 
to-a!r  and  mirrowave  telephone  messages  be- 
tween niilit.-^ry  units  (wh!ch  rieaiit  In  Cc;  •. 
that  any  majcr  military  alert  cr  f.oor  r.-.o,c- 
nicnt'^.  would  probably  be  monitored  >. 

Aside  from  the  intelligence  facilities.  Tur- 
key also  provided  the  U.S.  hp^os  for  r.ucle.^r- 
.".rmed  fighters  capable  cf  pen'  trating  Soviet, 
de.erses  over  the  depression  of  the  El-icl:  Sf  p.. 
The.e  "Quicl:  Alert"  bombers,  par'red  on  t'- 
ed!  e  of  Turkish  airfields  with  motors  run- 
ninT,  were  by  tacit  agrermer.t  v.lth  tbi?  pr.- 
■\  iets  not  counted  as  Ptratepl''  bombers  under 
the  limitations  of  the  SALT  treaty,  thus 
ihcr  served  as  an  Iniportant  counterbalan;".- 
to  the  apparent  Soviet  missils  sMperiorlt^.  Ii 
Turkey  were  to  prohibit  American  use  of 
thp.'^e  airbases.  as  it  well  could  do,  the  c  itl'-'- 
SALT  "balance  of  terror"  would  be  tilled 
ai  r.'nst  the  United  States. 

In  more  convsntional  terms.  Turkey  wllh 
'.'.-,  ."iCO.OOO-mnn  armv.  ."^ccure.s  tlie  eastern 
flank  of  NATO  and  that  ultimately  Involves 
the  security  of  Greece.  Congressmen  who 
voted  to  override  these  strategic  considera- 
tions may  have  believed  that  detente  has 
advanced  to  the  point  where  nuclear  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  is  improb- 
able—and  may  therefore  consider  the  early 
warning  sy.^tem  and  strategic  balances  un- 
necessary. That  assumption  is  doubtful,  at 
best,  but  surely  there  is  little  doubt  about 
the  threat  to  the  Middle  East. 

In  October  1973,  the  Instellatlons  In  Tur- 
key detected;  the  passage  of  nuclear  war- 
heads through  the  Dardanelles  en  route  to 
Egypt  or  Syria;  the  mobilizing  of  para- 
trooper divisions  at  Soviet  bases  through 
Odessa  (land-m.obl!e  communications  be- 
tween units  were  overhead) ;  and  the 
gathering  cf  wlde-bodled  transport*  capa- 
ble of  carrying  these  troops  to  the  Middle 
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East.  All  signs,  Including  diplomatic  sig- 
nals, pointed  towards  Soviet  mllltar;  ■  inter- 
vention against  the  Israelis,  who  »t  th« 
time  had  cut  off  an  Egyptian  armyj  in  the 
Sinai.  But  President  Nixon 
called  a  world-wide  military  aleit: 
faced  with  the  distinct  possiblUt  y 
their  supply  routes  through  Turkish 
and  airspace  could  be  interrupted 
viets  quickly  abandoned  their  apparent 

Today    the    situation    Is    radically 
eiit.    If   another   such   crisis   occurr^ 
the  Turkish  bases  shut  down,  tlie 
might    never   know   of   Soviet   troop 
ments  until  too  late.  Even  if  no  d 
confrontations  occur,  the  interrupt 
telllgence   may   ultimately  present 
ous  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Israe 
rect  Soviet  troop  intervention.  The 
of  power  In  the  Middle  East  depends 
U.S.    ability    to    ascertain    the   quality 
quantity  of  arms  which  the  Soviet  qnion 
providing    its    clients,    since    new 
systems  and  military  capabilities  co 
vlously   give   an    invading   force   a 
advantage. 

With  the  Turkish  bases  in  operatfcn 
United   States   would   probably   at   1  ^ast 
forewarned  of  any  change  In  Soviet 
shipments,   thus   having   the   option 
dressing    the    balance    or    informing 
of  the  potential  danger.  Without  thes  e 
Itoring    facilities,    Israel    stands    a 
risk  of  a  successful  surprise  attack. 

Why  would  the  House  of  Representatives 
vote  as  it  did  even  after  it  ha^  I 
warned  of  the  consequences  by 
of  State  Kissinger?  One  can  undferstand 
and  even  admire  the  brilliant  tactics 
Greek  lobby,  which  manipulated 
Into  declaring  an  embargo  on  aid 
key  over  a  dubious  legality.  In 
after  the  Greek  Junta  arranged  a  suicessful 
coup  against  the  legitimate  governn  lent  of 
Cyprus,  Turkey  Intervened  with  tr(  ops  to 
"protect' '  the  sizable  Turkish  miuorii  y  from 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO  AID 
HOMEOWNERSHIP 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILU 


OP    hTEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT  VE.S 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 


Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ti-oducing  legislation  today  which 
signed    to   make    homeownership 
again  a  possibility  for  low-  and 
erate-income  families.  My  bill 
accomplish  this  by  authorizing 
gram  of  homesteading  in  urban 
ral  areas  of  our  country.  Unlike 
programs,  however,  which  restrict 
steading  to  single  family  homes 
islation  utilizes  multifamily  and 
dwellings.  Instead  of  limiting  participa 
tion  to  individual  families,  the  pr  sgram 
I  am  proposing  vests  ownership  in  lenant 
cooperatives. 

Although  conceived  as  a  fe(  erally 
sponsored  undertaking,  my  propoe  al  de- 
pends on  local  initiative  for  impler  lenta- 
tion.  Instead  of  relying  on  comp  icated 
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the  group  of  terrorists  that  assumed  control 
of  Cyprus  In  the  coup. 

Turkey  had  the  right  to  Intervene  as  it 
did  under  the  1960  "Treaty  of  Guarantee"  in 
which  Greece,  Turkey  and  Great  Britain  nil 
pledged  the  integrity  of  the  constitutional 
government  which  allocated  governmental 
offices  between  Greek  and  Turkish-speaking 
Cyprlots  under  a  complex  formula.  It  also 
claimed  that  the  coup  endangered  the  de- 
fenses of  Its  southern  alrbases. 

In  any  case,  the  intervention  quickly  led 
to  the  brutftl  displacement  of  thousands  of 
Greek  Cypriotes  from  their  homes,  and  the 
Greek  community  In  the  U.S.  became  un- 
derstandably concerned  over  the  fate  of 
Cyprus  (even  though  a  Greek  Junta  precip- 
itated the  crisis).  Perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tive organizer  of  the  Cypriote  cause  In  the 
U.S.  was  Eugene  T.  Rossldes,  a  Washington 
lawyer,  who  had  formerly  served  as  a  close 
aide  to  Archbishop  Makarios,  the  President 
of  Cyprus. 

While  Mr.  Rossldes  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement  and  Opera- 
tions from  1969-1972,  he  spearheaded  the 
drive  to  deprive  Turkey  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  over  the  poppy  Issue.  (Although 
Turkey  grew  only  2  percent  of  the  world's 
opium  supply,  it  was  blamed  by  Mr.  Rossldes 
and  others  for  the  American  heroin  prob- 
lem.) With  the  aid  of  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  his 
a.ssistant  on  "international  narcotics"  who 
later  went  on  to  other  things,  Mr.  Rossldes 
nearly  managed  to  drive  Turkey  out  of  NATO. 

Eventually  cooler  heads  In  the  National 
Security  Council  prevailed.  Nevertheless.  Mr. 
Rossldes  had  garnered  support  in  his  anti- 
Turkey  cause  among  a  large  number  of  Con- 
gressmen concerned  about  drugs  In  their 
districts. 

THE     'self-defense'     ARCtTMENT 

After  Turkey's  military  Intervention  on 
Cyprus,  the  Greek  lobby  began  arguing  In 
Congress  that  American  aid  was  limited  by 
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law  to  "self-defense."  What  constitutes  "de- 
fense" Is  somewhat  ambiguous:  Under  the 
strict  Interpretation  asserted  by  the  Greek 
lobby,  all  military  aid  to  such  American  allies 
as  Great  Britain,  France  and  Israel  (which 
periodically  attacks  guerrilla  bases  In  Leb- 
anon) could  also  be  cut  off.  At  the  time  of 
Watergate,  with  Congress  legitimately  con- 
cerned about  transgressions  of  law,  the  Greek 
lobby  managed  to  organize  considerable  sup- 
port for  an  embargo  against  Turkey. 

But  while  the  shrewd  efforts  of  the  Greek 
lobby  are  fathomable,  It  defies  explanatloa 
why  the  contingent  of  liberal  Democrats,  who 
In  their  campaigns  and  earlier  votes  had 
strongly  supported  Israel,  would  now  Join  an 
effort  that  Jeopardizes  the  Middle  East  secu- 
rity arrangements  vital  to  the  survival  of 
Israel.  Certainly,  they  must  realize  that  giv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  unmonltored  passage 
for  arms  shipments  would  at  the  very  least 
heighten  the  dangers  of  a  surprise  attack  on 
Israel.  They  must  also  be  aware  that  weaken- 
ing U.S.  defenses  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, now  heavily  dependent  on  Turkish  air 
and  naval  bases,  would  reduce  our  ability  to 
guarantee  Israel's  or  even  Greece's  security. 


UNAVOIDABLE  ABSENCE 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
imavoidable  absence  I  was  unable  to 
vote  on  five  separate  roUcall  votes  taken 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sep- 
tember 8  and  9,  1975.  Had  I  been  present 
and  voting  I  would  have  cast  the  follow- 
ing votes: 


Ms. 
House     Jordan- 
vote    Vote 


498 Passage  otH  Res.  603  proui 

499 Passage  of  H.R.  8650,  relating 

500 Passage  otH.R.  6673.  providin 

502 Veto  message  o(  the  President 

1976. 
503.  -  - Suspension  of  the  rules  and  passage  of  the  bill  S.  331,  commemorating  Veterans  Day  on  November  11th 


for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6673 

energy  conservation  in  buildings  

for  the  establishment  of  an  American  Folklife  Center  In  the  Library  of  Congress 

)n  H.R.  5901,  making  appiopriations  for  the  Education  Division  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


3C1  6 
258  130 
272  117 
379  41 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


410  6      Yes. 
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new  construction  schemes,  my  legislation 
proposes  to  make  use  of  abandoned,  re- 
habitable  houses,  the  titles  to  which 
have  reverted  to  local  and  municipal 
governments.  To  provide  incentives  for 
participation  and  offset  loss  of  revenues, 
my  program  will  give  local  governments 
credit,  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
revenues  they  forgo  by  donating  the 
structures,  to  apply  toward  the  local  con- 
tribution requirements  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

In  developing  this  legislation  I  not 
only  had  the  cooperation  of  urban  groups 
interested  in  and  involved  in  homestead- 
ing efforts,  but  have  also  received  the 
advice  of  persons  whose  primary  concern 
is  to  expand  housing  opportunities  in 
rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Emergency 
Middle-Income  Housing  Assistance  Act 
was  before  the  House,  I  warned  my  col- 
leagues that  presently  existing  housing 
programs  have  failed  to  respond  to  and 
meet  the  real  housing  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion. At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  ur- 
gent problems  of  our  poorer  communities 


were  being  ignored  in  the  fashioning  of 
our  national  housing  policies. 

Data  I  have  gathered  support  my 
claim.  Library  of  Congress  researchers 
confii-m  that  gains  in  housing  construc- 
tion have  largely  occurred  in  affluent 
suburbs.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
individuals  who  improved  their  housing 
situation  did  so  by  moving  into  more  de- 
sirable neighborhoods — not  by  acquiring 
better  housing  or  improving  existing 
structures  in  central  cities  or  poor  rural 
areas.  While  our  housing  policies  did  aid 
some  families  and  individuals  to  attain 
more  desirable  housing,  they  failed  to 
relieve  the  plight  of  established  com- 
munities which  often  found  themselves 
with  steadily  decreasing  means  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  their  residents.  Total 
Federal  outlays  for  subsidized  housing 
in  fiscal  1974  totaled  $1,788,326,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  tax  benefits,  in  the  form 
of  mortgage  interest  deductions  for  fam- 
ilies with  annual  incomes  of  $20,000  and 
above,  amounted  to  $2,521  billion. 

The  results  of  such  an  approach  were 
predictable.  Although  the  1970  census 
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of  housing  included  a  description  of  the 
physical  condition  of  units  only  in  its 
components  of  change  volume,  and  its 
findings  were  limited  to  15  metropolitan 
areas,  its  findings  showed  an  ominous 
increase  in  dilapidation  of  the  housing 
stocks  of  the  central  cities.  To  cite  only 
a  few  examples:  In  New  York  City  alone 
the  number  of  substandard  rental  units 
had  doubled  between  1960  and  1970.  In 
Atlanta  dilapidation  between  1960  and 
1970  increased  133  percent,  in  Chicago 
by  156  percent,  while  the  District  of 
Columbia  got  ofif  lightly  with  an  increase 
of  only  10  percent. 

As  far  as  rural  areas  are  concerned, 
a  study  undertaken  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in- 
dicates that  at  least  10.5  percent  of  the 
approximately  20  million  families  living 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas  occupy  houses 
that  lack  complete  plumbing  facilities. 
More  than  8  million  year-round  houses 
in  such  areas  are  not  linked  to  a  public 
water  system.  Its  findings  also  indicate 
that  four  out  of  five  families  living  in 
houses  without  full  plumbing  facilities 
had  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000, 
and  more  than  half  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000. 

Families  headed  by  elderly  persons 
comprised  23  percent  of  all  households 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas,  but  they  oc- 
cupied almost  one-third  of  the  houses 
which  lacked  plumbing  facilities.  Black 
families  made  up  only  7  percent  of  rural 
households  in  1970,  but  occupied  29  per- 
cent of  the  houses  without  full  plumbing 
facilities.  Obviously,  our  established 
housing  programs  have  failed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  urban  and  rural  poor  alike. 

Nor  is  this  all.  While  in  the  past  the 
middle  class,  aided  by  national  housing 
policies,  made  at  least  some  gains  in 
homeownership,  our  present  economic 
crisis  threatens  to  erode  these  gains  and 
exclude  evei-yone  not  ip.  the  top  income 
brackets  from  the  housing  market.  In 
1974,  23  percent  more  income  than  in 
1973  was  required  to  buy  a  home.  The 
national  average  price  of  a  newly  con- 
structed home  in  1973  was  $37,100  and 
an  annual  income  of  $19,060  was  required 
to  qualify  for  the  necessary  mortgage. 
By  1974  the  cost  of  a  comparable  home 
has  reached  $41,300,  and  the  annual  in- 
come requirement  risen  to  $23,300.  A 
Joint  Economic  Committee  report  esti- 
mates that  at  present  only  15  percent  of 
our  Nation's  families  can  qualify  for 
homeownership. 

Obviously,  there  is  need  for  a  change 
of  pace,  a  reassessment  of  our  national 
priorities  and  spending  practices.  Not 
only  must  we  commit  a  larger  share  of 
our  budget  to  meet  our  national  housing 
needs — we  must  also  make  every  effort 
to  get  maximum  returns  for  our  money. 

Rehabilitation  is  substantially  more 
economical  than  new  construction.  New 
York  City  officials  estimate  that  while 
the  cost  of  new  construction  is  approxi- 
mately $42,000  per  unit,  gut  rehabili- 
tation can  be  accomplished  for  $25,000. 
Rehabilitation  which  includes  no  luxu- 
ries and  aims  solely  at  producing  safe, 
and  livable  housing  can  be  accomplished 
for  as  little  as  $10,000.  National  figures 


are  comparable.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
houses  to  rehabilitate. 

A  1970  study,  undertaken  by  the  Center 
for  Community  Change  of  the  National 
Urban  League  showed  that  thousands  of 
housing  xmits  were  being  abandoned  in 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Bir- 
mingham. New  York  City  is  losing  an 
estimated  20,000  imits  a  year  to  aban- 
donment. A  large  number  of  these  houses 
are  neither  dilapidated  nor  uninhabita- 
ble. An  estimated  80  percent  of  the  un- 
recorded losses  in  New  York  in  1968  were 
in  buildings  classified  only  3  years  earlier 
a  either  sound  or  deteriorating,  but  not 
dilapidated. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  empha- 
:azes  the  reclamation  of  such  units.  It 
authorizes  a  pilot  program  of  home- 
si  eading  in  both  urban  and  rm'al  areas. 
liOcalities  arc  to  develop  program  pro- 
posals and  submit  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
approval.  Variations  in  approaches  will 
le  encouraged  to  facilitate  meeting  both 
urban  and  rural  needs.  Qualifying  appli- 
cations must  contain: 

First.  An  overall  homestead  and  neigh- 
borhood or  community  revitalization 
program ; 

Second.  Plans  proving  that  properties 
selected  for  participation  are  located  in 
areas  scheduled  for  revitalization  and 
upgrading;  and 

Third.  Data  indicating  that  suflicient 
public  services  will  be  provided  to  assure 
a  stable  environment. 

Applicants  will  have  to  establish  home- 
.'^tead  boards  which  will  administer  their 
programs.  Such  boards  will  have  both 
elected  and  appointed  members  and  will 
perform  the  following  functions: 

First.  Compile  and  maintain  a  catalog 
of  all  publicly  owned  vacant  structures; 

Second.  Institute  in  rem  or  foreclosure 
proceedings ; 

Third.  Investigate  properties  .selected 
for  the  program  and  secure  accurate  Eis- 
sessment  of  needed  repairs; 

Fourth.  Negotiate  low-interest  loans 
for  the  carrying  out  of  such  repairs; 

Fifth.  Furnish  technical  assistance  to 
tenant  groups;  and 

Sixth.  Establish  an  ofBce  of  tenant  as- 
sistance which  will  help  homesteaders  to 
incorporate,  instruct  them  in  the  nature 
of  their  obUgations  and  privileges  and 
extend  them  assistance  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  assume  ownership  and  meet 
their  obligations. 

Although  my  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  promulgate  the  guideUnes  for  the  pro- 
gram, it  stipulates  their  submission,  prior 
to  implementation,  to  both  the  House 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Urban  Affairs 
Conmiittee,  which  will  have  30  days  to 
review  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram I  am  proposing  is  a  reasonable  first 
step  toward  solving  some  of  our  urgent 
housing  problems.  After  the  August  re- 
cess I  shall  seek  cosponsorship  for  this 
legislation  and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  give  me 
their  suggestions  and  support. 


AKRON    REDEDICATES    MEMORIAL 
TO  JOHN  BROWN 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  of  September,  the  people  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  in  addition  to  celebrating  Labor 
Day,  held  ceremonies  rededicating  a 
memorial  to  John  Brown,  once  a  resident 
of  Akron,  who  achieved  fame  unequalled 
by  any  of  its  citizens  as  a  result  of  his  un- 
compromising efforts  to  end  the  shame 
of  slavery  in  America.  The  ceremonies 
took  place  at  a  stone  column  erected 
early  in  this  century  in  a  park  named 
after  Col.  Simon  Perkins,  founder  of  tlie 
city  of  Akron,  who  at  one  time  was  a 
partner  with  John  Brown  in  a  sheep 
raising  business.  The  park,  itself,  known 
as  Perkins  Woods,  is  on  land  formerly 
belonging  to  the  sheep  farm. 

The  ceremonies  were  organized  by  Mr. 
Emmer  M.  Lancaster,  an  outstanding 
black  lawyer  and  community  leader  for 
many  years,  and  was  spransored  by  the 
Negro  Twenty-Five  Year  Club,  Inc.,  of 
Akron.  Through  Mr.  Lancaster's  efforts, 
the  city  had  undertaken  extensive  re- 
pairs to  restore  the  monument,  a  portion 
of  which  had  been  originally  built  witli 
money  raised  by  the  Twenty-Five  Year 
Club. 

With  Mr.  Lancaster  presiding  as  chair- 
man of  the  John  Browii  Memorial  Com- 
mittee of  the  club,  the  ceremonies  were 
impressive  and  fitting  for  the  occasion. 
The  122d  Army  Band,  a  National  Guard 
organization  from  Columbus,  presented 
an  outstanding  musical  program,  made 
even  more  outstanding  by  the  beautiful 
singing  of  the  50  voice  Negro  Community 
Chorus  under  the  directorship  of  Mary 
Moore  Nelson.  Mr.  William  V.  Wallace, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  Summit  County  His- 
torical Society,  briefly  spoke  on  the  his- 
torical connection  of  John  Brown  with 
the  Akron  community  and  pointed  out 
that  John  Brown  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  famous  resident  of  Akron  in  its  150- 
year  history.  Mr.  Fred  J.  Albrecht.  chair- 
man of  the  Akron  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mittee, spoke  on  the  history  of  the  me- 
morial itself.  The  Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Akron  City  Council,  gave 
a  moving  speech  on  the  significance  of 
John  Brown's  life  in  the  unending  strug- 
gle for  justice  for  all  people.  He  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  James  Williams,  council- 
man for  the  fourth  ward  of  the  city  of 
Akron,  in  which  ward  the  memorial  is 
situated. 

The  Honorable  John  S.  Ballard,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Akron,  extended  an  official 
commendation  to  Mr.  Lancaster  and  the 
Twenty-Five  Year  Club,  of  which  Mrs. 
Florence  L.  Minson  is  president,  for  their 
persistent  efforts  to  have  the  memorial 
restored.  I  followed  Mayor  Ballard  with 
a  few  extemporaneous  remarks  pointing 
out  that  John  Brown's  "soul  goes  march- 
ing on"  because  in  each  generation  there 
are  people  who  are  prepared  to  strike 
out  against  injustice  and  discrimination 
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and  to  pursue  the  goal  of  equa 
people.  Eloquent  and  moving 
and  benedictions  were  delivered 
Francis  Johnson  of  St.  PhUhp 
pal  Church  of  Akron  and  Re 
Lj-nton  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Akron. 

The  principal  speaker  was 
W.  Knepper,  professor  of  hLst^ry 
University  of  Akron,  who 
most  scholarly  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  of  John 
tunately.    Professor   Knepper^ 
was  made  from  a  written  text 
kindly  made  it  available  to  mi 
"John  Brown:  A  Memorial"  1 1  eliev 
worthy  of  widespread  dissemiriation 
will  bs  of  interest  to  followers 
can  history  and  American  id^ls 
where.  Accordingly.  I  offer  it 
ing  following  these  remarks. 

John  Browx;  A 
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On©  hundred  and  thirty  years 
apot  where  we  are  now  assembled 
wais  tending  his  flocks.  At  forty-fi 
age.  he  was  a  farmer  and 
ness  with  Col.  Simon  Perkins,  anc 
atop  this  hill  In  a  small  house 
him  by  Perkins.  He  ha»*  not  yet 
those    deeds    that    would    make 
known  throughout  the  land,  bu 
already   progranmied   In   his  sou 
morality,    the    uncompromising 
the  courageous  heart  that  would 
the  nation's  most  militant  foe 
that  blot  on  the  conscience  of 
Ing  men  and  women.  In  pursu^lng 
against   slavery,   he   ojjened    w 
body  politic  that  helped  bring 
War.  the  terrible  instrument 
nearly  4.000.000  black  Americans 
from  bondage. 

Who    was    John    Brown,    and 
critical  time  In  our  history,  did 
role  of  such  Importance?  t«t  us 
at  the  formative  years  of  his  life. 

John  Brown  was  bom  May  9 
field  County,  Connecticut.  His 
a    tanner    by    trade,    found    life 
western  Connecticut  and  moved 
Including  five  year  old  John,  to 
cut  Western  Reserve,  that  n 
ner  of  Ohio  in  which  we  now 
established  his  family  In  Hudso:  i 
young  John  grew  up.  His  early 
not  esjjeclally  happy  one.  Until 
business    was    well    established, 
lived  in  poverty  and  hardship, 
had  almost  no  possessions  he 
own.  When  he  was  eight,  his 
the  loss  affected  him  deeply  fo 
wont  to  school  but  briefly,  learn^l 
ner's  trade,  and  ruminated  o\er 
Istlc  faith  with  ite  stern,  no 
wrath.  He  became  an  emblttere< 
and  belligerent  boy  determined 
older  to  make  a  place  for  hlmsel! 

During  the  War  of  1812,  young 
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freedom,  and  he  had  made  It  clear  that  he 
would  shelter  and  a.sslst  other  runaways  from 
Kentucky  or  Virginia  who  came  by  his  place. 

At  twenty  years  of  age,  John  Brown  mar- 
ried Dlanthe  Lusk  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  Dianthe  was  not  strong  physically 
or  emotionally  and  she  sickened  and  died. 
John  s,'yon  remarried  and  had  numerous 
children  by  Mary  Ann  Day,  his  second  wife. 
He  now  fancied  himself  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  but  his  Impulsiveness,  his  chronic 
Inability  to  be  satisfied  with  reasonable 
gains,  and.  above  all.  hi.s  un."5W'ervlr!g  stub- 
bornness led  to  repeated  failures  In  the  busi- 
ness world.  Mo'5t  of  his  life  was  .spent  in  debt, 
eaklng  out  a  hardscrabble  existence  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

Some  of  the  recognition  he  craved  but 
filled  to  realize  in  business  came  to  him 
through  his  chvurch.  His  piety  was  noticed 
and  ren-.tr'sed  upon.  At  one  time  he  rtarted 
studies  to  become  a  preacher,  but  having 
given  these  up,  he  continued  an  avid  private 
stu:ly  of  the  scriptures  and  could  quote  long 
biblical  passages  verbatim.  However,  l:i 
reason  as  in  buislness,  he  had  little  tolerance 
for  thosa  whose  vL-ion  differed   from  his. 

In  1833,  at  a  revival  meeting  in  what  Is 
now  Kent,  Ohio,  seme  free  Negroes  and  run- 
away slaves  came  from  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory to  attend  the  services.  As  was  custom- 
ary, they  were  required  to  sit  far  to  the 
rear  of  the  meeting  house.  This  discrimina- 
tion In  the  house  of  God  outraged  John 
Brown.  With  a  flourish  he  escorted  some  of 
them  down  the  aisle  to  his  own  pew.  That 
evening  he  was  visited  by  the  deacons  who 
told  him  that  his  actions  were  not  acceptable, 
but  on  the  next  evening  Brown  repeated  his 
performance.  Ultimately  Brown  was  excluded 
from  membership  In  this  congregation 
through  a  technicality  designed  to  punish 
him  for  this  act. 

Brown  was  active  in  the  Underground  Rail- 
road m  the  1830s  and  1840s.  helping  to  spirit 
escaping  slaves  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports  from 
which  they  escaped  Into  Canada.  Oue  aboli- 
tionist remembered  him  coming  Into  his 
house  at  night  with  five  or  six  escaping  slaves 
that  he  had  guided  all  the  way  from  the 
Ohio  River.  If  he  had  to.  said  Brown,  he 
would  lay  down  his  life  to  help  fugitives  be- 
cause "death  for  a  good  cause  was  glorious." 

By  1844,  Brown  and  his  large  famUy  were 
living  In  Akron.  The  wool  business  In  which 
he  was  engaged  with  Simon  Perkins  did  not 
prosper,  partly  due  to  Brown's  stubborn  In- 
sistence that  he  knew  better  how  to  run  the 
wool  business  than  did  tho.se  who  were  try- 
ing to  give  him  advice.  By  1846  the  business 
was  near  bankruptcy.  Perkins  apparently  for- 
gave Brown  for  his  part  In  the  debacle,  but 
Brown  left  Akron  for  a  home  In  North  Elba. 
New  York,  a  tiny  village  In  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  of  New  York  State  where  a  num- 
ber of  blacks  had  settled  on  lands  furnished 
them  by  Gerrlt  Smith,  a  wealthy  anti-slavery 
man.  Brown  returned  to  Akron  from  time 
to  time  untU  1855,  but  he  considered  North 
Elba  his  home  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

Antlslavery  sentiment  In  the  North  burst 
with  renewed  vigor  In  1850  with  the  promul- 
gation of  a  new  federal  fugitive  slave  law. 
This  act.  deliberately  designed  to  placate 
the  South,  was  rigged  In  favor  of  any  slave- 
owner or  his  agent  who  came  Into  the  free 
states,  seized  a  Negro,  and  took  that  person 
before  a  Judge  claiming  that  he  or  she  was 
an  escaped  slave.  If  the  Judge  believed  the 
slaveowner,  he  received  a  fee  double  that 
which  he  got  If  he  found  In  favor  of  the 
black.  This  "Kidnap  Law"  as  It  was  called 
In  antlslavery  areas,  was  roundly  condemned 
In  northern  Ohio.  In  Akron,  General  Lucius 
V.  Blerce,  distinguished  citizen  and  formei 
Mayor  of  Akron,  told  an  audience  of  hla 
townsmen,  "As  for  me.  whether  the  order 
comes  from  a  Judge,  or  a  Commissioner,  or 
a  President,  if  It   Is  to  transport  a  citizen 
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of  this  [state]  to  a  slave  state,  without  the 
protection  of  oiu:  laws,  /  say  resist  it,  and 
let  the  South  and  her  servile  minions  of 
the  North  know  that  she  sleeps  on  a  maga- 
zine that  a  spark  from  the  North  can  at 
any  moment  explode."  Citizens  of  the  West- 
ern Res-srve  did  defy  this  unjust  law:  in 
Akron.  In  WeUlngton,  and  elsewhere  around 
northern  Ohio.  erCorts  to  take  blacks  south 
Into  the  slave  states  were  successfully 
thwarted  by  an  aroused  citizenry. 

Tlien,  In  1854,  another  blow  was  dealt  anti- 
slavery  advocates  when  a  law  was  passed  that 
would  open  up  some  we':tern  territories, 
formerly  closed  to  slavery,  to  the  possibility 
of  slavery.  A  great  struggle  ensued  between 
pro-~lavery  and  anti-slavery  groups  to  ealn 
control  of  Kansas  territory,  and  an  irregular 
guerrilla  war  broke  out  between  them  in 
1055.  John  Brown  and  several  of  his  eous 
left  for  the  west,  and  It  was  there,  on  Kan- 
.';as  soil,  that  Brown  was  to  earn  a  fearsome 
reputation.  Ho  was  a  humorless,  gaunt,  un- 
compromisinsly  militant  antl-Elavery  ad- 
vocate, a  man  who  could  be  counted  on  to 
lend  his  voice  and  his  rifle  to  the  cause 
In  which  he  so  deeply  believed. 

One  dark  night,  in  retaliation  for  raids 
made  by  pro-slavery  men.  Brown  and  r*v- 
eral  of  his  sons  and  supporters  rode  out 
along  Ossawatomle  Creek  In  eastern  Kan- 
srts.  Tlirce  times  they  stopped  at  the  cabii's 
of  known  pro-slavery  men.  Each  time  they 
called  the  adult  males  out  of  the  cabins  anl 
there  hacked  and  slashed  them  to  death  with 
stubby  cavalry  sabers.  All  told,  five  men 
were  thus  murdered  In  cold  blood.  It  is  In- 
dicative of  the  heated  passions  of  the  time 
that  Brown's  murderous  deed,  though  gen- 
erally condemned,  was  hailed  with  approval 
and  praise  among  some  northern  abolition- 
ists. For  the  South  It  merely  confirmed  that 
there  was  no  reasoning  with  those  radical 
northern  elements  bent  upon  destroying 
southern  slave  property  and  hence  the 
southern  way  of  life.  From  this  time  until 
his  death  three  years  later.  Brown's  Imara 
was  fixed  In  the  public  imagination.  He 
W.T.S  "Old  Brown  of  Ossawatomle,"  a  stern, 
avengliig  Old  Testament  prophet  smiting  his 
foes  and  purging  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. 

The  arms  used  by  Brown  In  Kansas  were 
supplied  by  sympathizers  In  the  North,  prin- 
cipally In  New  England  and  in  Ohio's  West- 
ern Reserve.  One  of  the  local  men  who  as- 
sisted Brown  to  secure  arms  was  General 
Blerce  who  was  later  to  say  publically  that 
he  supplied  Brown  with  several  cases  of 
arms,  possibly  including  the  stubby  sabres 
which  slashed  the  victims  of  Cssawatomle, 
and  "right  good  use  did  he  make  of  them," 
said  Blerce. 

John  Brown  now  turned  his  attention  In- 
creasingly to  what  was  to  be  his  main  stroke 
against  slavery.  On  October  16,  1859,  after 
much  tliought  and  planning.  Brown  led 
a  force  of  21  men — 16  whites  and  5  bU.cks — 
against  the  federal  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Virginia.  He  apparently  Intended  to  seize 
arms  and  then  retreat  Into  the  Virginia 
mountains  and  there  set  up  a  community  to 
which  slaves  might  flee.  The  tragedy  of  the 
Harper's  Perry  raid  Is  well  known.  Ulti- 
mately surrounded  by  militia  and  by  federal 
troops  under  conunand  of  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Brown's  men  fought  well  against  overwhehn- 
Ing  odds.  Ten  of  them.  Including  two  of 
Brown's  sons,  died  In  battle  or  of  their 
wounds;  five  more  were  captured;  six  es- 
caped. Not  one  slave  was  permanently  freed 
as  a  resiUt  of  this  gallant  but  misdirected 
effort. 

Brown  was  Injured  In  the  fighting.  When 
he  revived,  he  found  himself  In  the  custody 
of  Virginia  authorities.  Soon  he  was  Interro- 
gated by  a  distinguished  group  that  Included 
United  States  Congressmen  and  the  Governor 
of  Virginia.  Oovemor  Wise  said  that  Brown, 
his  eyes  flashing  with  zeal  and  self-righteous- 
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ness,  was  "the  gamest  man  I  ever  saw." 
Brown  claimed  the  support  of  thousands  In 
bis  cause,  but  he  would  Implicate  no  one. 
When  asked  "do  you  consider  this  a  religious 
movement?"  Brown  replied,  "It  Is.  In  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  service  man  can  render 
to  God." 

"Do  you  consider  yourself  an  Instrument 
In  the  hands  of  Providence?" 

•I  do." 

"Upon  what  principle  do  you  justify  your 
acts?" 

•Upon  the  Golden  Rule.  I  pity  the  poor  In 
bondage  that  have  none  to  help  them:  that 
is  why  I  am  here;  not  to  gratify  any  personal 
animosity,  revenge,  or  vindictive  spirit.  It  Is 
my  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  the 
wronged,  that  are  as  good  as  you  and  as 
precious  In  the  sight  of  God." 

On  December  2.  1859.  John  Brown  was 
taken  from  the  Jail  in  Charles  Town.  Virginia. 
Seated  upon  his  coffin,  in  a  furniture  wagon 
drawn  by  two  white  horses,  he  rode  out  to 
the  gallows.  There  amidst  a  vast  throng, 
composed,  he  calmly  awaited  his  fate.  The 
trap  was  sprung;  death  came  qvilckly;  John 
Brown  passed  Into  legend. 

Tliroughout  those  areas  of  the  North  where 
anti-slavery  sentiment  ran  high,  Brown  was 
eulogized  In  death.  In  Akron,  that  Friday, 
stores  were  closed,  the  courts  were  adjourned, 
some  buildings  were  draped  In  black  mourn- 
ing, and  In  the  evening  the  largest  crowd  ever 
to  fill  Empire  Hall  came  to  hear  Brown 
praised.  General  Bierce,  who  delivered  the 
main  address,  called  him  "the  first  martyr 
In  the  'Irrepressible  conflict'  of  liberty  with 
slavery."  Was  Brown  crazy  as  some  had 
claimed?  The  General  had  an  answer:  "It  is 
said,  'Old  Brown  was  crazy' — would  to  God 
we  had  millions  of  such  crazy  men  at  the 
North  who  were  to  peril  life  for  right  and 
universal  liberty."  It  was  with  a  mixture  of 
.sadness  and  outrage  that  Akronltes  bade 
farewell  to  "our  old  neighbor  John  Brown." 

Of  all  the  white  anti-slavery  figures  John 
Brown  has  been  most  honored  by  black 
Americans.  He  was  perhaps  the  least  racist 
of  whites;  he  mingled  easily  and  unselfcon- 
sciously with  blacks  on  a  neighborly  and 
social  basis.  He  valued  their  friendship  and 
their  help.  He  was  not  patronizing,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  Frederick 
Douglass,  escaped  slave  and  foremost  among 
blacks  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  was  his 
valued  friend  and  associate.  In  an  interest- 
ing new  book  entitled  Blacks  on  John  Brown, 
Benjamin  Quaries,  a  distinguished  black  his- 
torian, has  gathered  evidences  of  this  regard. 
Quaries  says  that  the  view  of  Brown  as  a 
martyr  reached  its  strongest  intensity  among 
blacks  to  whom  he  was  a  man  of  moral 
courage,  a  deeply  religious  man  to  whom 
slavery  was  the  sin  of  sins.  His  adherence  to 
principle  still  attracts  a  broad  segment  of 
modern  America  that  wishes  to  make  right 
both  the  old  wrongs  and  the  newer  ones  that 
have  been  superimposed  upon  them.  There 
Is  something  In  Brown  for  all  who  see  the 
need  to  continue  to  strive  for  the  full  reali- 
zation of  justice  and  opportunity  for  those 
Americans  still  laboring  under  unfair  handi- 
caps. 

Within  days  of  his  execution.  John  Brown's 
body  was  moved  to  Its  final  resting  place  in 
North  Elba.  First,  however,  in  New  York  City, 
It  was  removed  from  its  southern  coffin  and 
replaced  In  a  northern  one.  In  North  Elba, 
among  his  neighbors  both  black  and  white, 
his  grave  rests  beside  a  great  boulder  that 
records  his  name.  In  other  parts  of  the  North 
other  memorials.  Including  this  fine  memorial 
we  rededicate  today,  mark  his  impact  upon 
the  public  conscience  and  the  popular 
memory. 

In  her  poem  "To  John  Brown,"  Georgia 
Douglas  Johnson  writes: 

Truth  cannot  perUh  though  the  earth  erase 
the  royal  signals,  leaving  not  a  trace, 
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And  time  still  burgeoneth  the  fertile  seed, 
Thoiigh  he  is  crucified  who  wrought  the  deed: 
O  Alleghenles,  fold  him  to  your  breast 
Until  the  Judgment!  Sentinel  his  rest! 

That  fertile  seed  Is  still  carried  today  by 
those  of  us  here,  and  by  like-minded  people 
everywhere,  who  celebrate  the  ends.  If  not 
the  means,  of  our  old  neighbor,  John  Brown. 


IS  THE   "BUSING   GAME"   WORTH 
THE  PRIZE? 


HO-N.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KKNTXTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mi-.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
question  the  credentials  of  columnist 
William  Raspberry — either  as  to  color  or 
as  to  liberal  political  philosophy.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  commend  to  my 
friends  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  his 
column  in  today's  Washington  Post. 

Witli  the  recent  Armour  and  Coleman 
studies  showing  the  damage  being  done 
lo  children  by  this  scheme,  it  makes  good 
sense  to  report  the  antibusing  proposals 
now  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee so  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  vote  on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  William  Raspberry 
column  follows: 

Is  THE   "Busing   Game"   Worth   the   Prize? 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

It's  hard  to  kno'v  what  Is  the  right  thing 
to  do  now  about  busing  in  those  cities  where 
antibusing  sentiment  Is  so  strong  as  to 
threaten  the  public  peace. 

One  can  pray  that  violence  will  be  kept  to 
a  minimum;  that  law  enforcement  officials 
will  behave  professionally,  no  matter  what 
their  private  views  of  the  Issue  may  be.  One 
can  observe  the  similarities  between  white 
attitudes  and  actions  in  Boston  and  Louis- 
ville today  and  in  Little  Rock  and  New  Or- 
leans 20  years  ago  and  hope  that  opposition 
to  busing  wUl  melt  now  as  opposition  to 
desegregation  melted  then. 

But  the  prayers  and  hopes  seem  unlikely 
to  produce  much  by  way  of  positive  results, 
and  a  lot  of  us  are  wondering  whether  the 
busing  game  Is  worth  the  prize.  Some  of  us 
aren't  even  stire  just  what  the  prize  is 
buppoFed  to  be. 

It  was  a  lot  clearer  when  the  Issue  was 
whether  black  children  could  be  shunted  off 
to  distant  classrooms  because  nearby  schools 
were  designated,  officially.  If  arbitrarily,  as 
white  schools. 

We  may  have  wondered  whether  we  would 
have  subjected  our  owii  children  to  the 
taunts  and  threats  of  violence  faced  by.  say, 
the  Little  Rock  Nine.  But  there  did  seem  to 
be  a  clear-cut  principle  at  stake:  that  the 
public  schools  should  exist  for  the  entire 
public — that  It  Is  discriminatory  and  wrong 
to  earmark  certain  schools  as  black  or  white. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  stipport  a 
different  principle:  that  It  is  wrong,  consti- 
tutionally and  morally,  for  a  school  to  be 
predominantly  black  even  If  that  fact  stems 
from  Its  existence  In  a  predominantly  black 
neighborhood. 

The  NAACP,  which  almost  alone  Is  sus- 
taining the  drive  for  wide-scale  busing  to 
eliminate  predominantly  black  schools.  In- 
sists that  the  principles  are  the  same.  It  Is 
a  view  for  which  stipport  Is  fast  disappear- 
ing. 

Which  Is  one  of  the  koy  reasons  for  wide- 
spread pessimism.  Many  of  those  who  resisted 
desegregation — the  abolition  of  dual  school 
systems — knew  their  position  to  be  morally 
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Indefensible.  And  when  they  finally  lost.  It 
was  due  in  large  meaisure  to  their  moral 
Isolation  and  sense  of  guilt. 

There  is  no  corresponding  sense  of  guilt 
today.  Most  whites  have  long  since  accepted 
the  notion  that  segregation  Is  wrong,  and 
even  In  the  Deep  South  there  Is  hardly  such 
a  thing  as  an  all-white  school — nor  much 
feeling  that  there  should  be. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  precious  few  whites. 
North  or  South,  feel  any  guilt  in  resisting  the 
disruption  of  their  children's  education  by 
busing  them  to  distant  schools  because  those 
schools  are  "too  black." 

Nor  Is  there  much  more  entbtislasm  among 
black  parents  for  large-scale  busing  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  racial  Integration. 

Not  that  any  of  this  matters  to  the 
NAACP's  policy  makers.  For  them  the  issue 
is  not  whether  anybody  wants  busing;  It  Is 
their  view  that  constitutional  considerations 
require  it. 

"Constitutional  rights  are  not  open  to 
plebiscites  and  popularity  polls,"  NAACP 
general  counsel  Nathaniel  Jones  recently 
told  the  National  Observer. 

He  sees  the  eradication  of  racially  Identifi- 
able schools — by  which  he  appears  to  mean 
predominantly  black  schools — as  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  be  carried  out  even  if  most 
blacks  and  whites  doubt  that  It's  worth  the 
disruption  and  111  will  that  It  Is  cerUin  to 
.spawn.  Interestingly  enough,  those  who  lell 
you  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  mandates  of  principle 
generally  do  so  In  support  of  their  own 
wishes. 

A  very  long  time  ago,  the  Issue  was  how 
to  improve  public  education  for  black  chU- 
dren.  The  presumption.  In  those  days,  was 
that  white  school  officials  who  Insisted  on 
setting  aside  certain  schools  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  white  children  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  care  much  about  the  education 
of  black  children. 

The  NAACP,  clearly  on  the  right  side  of 
that  is.sue,  had  a  major  role  In  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision  outlawing  racial  ex- 
clusivity. It  was  a  vastly  Important  victory 
which,  in  effect,  opened  neighborhood  schools 
to  all  neighborhood  residents. 

But  It  didn't  lead  automatically  to  racial 
Integration,  particularly  in  the  North,  where 
the  schools  remained  white  or  black  because 
the  neighborhoods  were. 

So  the  NAACP  expanded  the  principle  to 
Inclvide  not  just  the  dismantling  of  dual 
school  systems  but  also  the  elimination  of 
Identifiably  black  school  within  unitary  sys- 
tems. A  number  of  courts  went  along  with 
the  expansion. 

But  that  is  changing.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Detroit  case,  held  that  Its  perfectly 
all  rif.'ht  If  schools  are  predominantly  black 
because  the  school  district  is  predominantly 
black.  Last  month,  a  Detroit  judge  rejected 
an  NAACP  plan  that  called  for  busint:  some 
77,000  of  Detroit's  260.000  school  children 
in  an  effort  to  maximize  raci.al  Integration. 
Just  as  well.  The  Detroit  schools  are  al- 
ready about  two-thirds  black,  and  the  kind 
of  arrangement  the.N.^ACP  sought  almost 
certainly  would  have  had  the  primary  ef- 
fect of  driving  yet  more  whites  out  of  the 
city. 

The  judicial  trend  may  be  clear,  bui  .so 
is  the  NAACP's  commitment  to  busing.  And 
because  of  the  masslveness  of  that  commit- 
ment, it  may  be  too  much  to  expect  the 
NAACP  to  back  down  at  this  late  date,  how- 
ever counterproductive  Its  efforts  may  In 
fact  be. 

In  addition,  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  back 
down  now  in  the  face  of  the  Little  Rock- 
style  opposition  in  Boston.  Louisville  and 
elsewhere. 

It  Is  a  lot  easier  to  wish  the  current  crisis 
hadn't  been  forced  than  to  see  any  reasonable 
way  out  of  It. 
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UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  CON- 
CERNS FOR  GENERAL  AMNESTY 
AND  THE  PINE  RIDGq  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 


or    COLOOADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  Scpfeviber  1^.  1975 


'  REPRESEN  FATIVES 


Sp€  aker, 


ri  cess. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr 
to  the  August  congressional 
ceived  from  the  Rocky  Mount^n 
ence  of  the  United  Church 
letter  enclosing  two  resolution  ; 
at  the  10th  General  Synod  of 
Church  of  Christ,  held  in  ' 
Minn. 

I  am  happy  to  .=;tate  that  th 
lutions — on  amnesty  and  on 
tunate  events  at  the  Pine 
Reservation — were      imanim 
proved  by  the  delegations  fron 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  and  I  w4nt 
this  opportunity  to  share 
leagues  these  two  very  good 
of  concern  so  heartily  approv 

The  letter  and  the  resolutions 
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17,  1975. 


Ri(  Ige 


cusl 


wilh 


Hon.  Patbicia  Sckroedes, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab   Mrs.   Schrokder:    We  h 
returupd  from  the  10th  General 
United    Church    of    Christ    In 
Minnesota,   June    27-July    1. 
resolutions  concerning  Amnesty 
Ridge  situation  were  approved 
eral  Synod  and  received  the 
proval  of  the  members  of  our 
resenting  Colorado.  Utah  ard 
send  them  to  you  for  your 
consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Mrs.  Bemos  Daly,  Denver,  Colo 
Mrs   Midori  Abe.  Denver,  Colo 
Mrs   Ellen  DeMuth.  Littleton 
Mr.  Richard  Olson,  Greeely 
Rev.  Conard  Pyle,  Grand 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Robinson, 
Rev.  J.  Paul  Tatter,  Green 
Colo. 
Rev.  Bruce  MacKenzle,  Bouldei 
Rev.  Georg«  W.  Otto,  Denver 


Tl  e 

1  nC 

ly 


thi 
aid 


Church  to 
the  heal- 
all  sorts 


fo- 


A  Resolution  on  General  A*nesty 

(In  response  to  the  overture  f  om  the 

Michigan  Conference) 

Whereas.  Jesus  Christ  calls 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation 
Ing  power  of  His  Go^el  embra4es 
and  conditions  of  persons;  and 

Whereas,  the  Involvement  oflthe  United 
States  In  military  action  in  Indoihina  is  now 
ended,  and 

Whereas,  the  nation  aches 
of  the  wounds  which  have  torn 
a  result  of  the  war.  and 

Whereas,   the   Presidential 
gram,  which  hoped  to  accompllsl  i 
tlon  and  healing  has,  In  fact,  attracted 
than  20%  of  the  persons  eligible 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  thai 
General    Synod    of    the    United 
Christ,  meeting  In  Minneapolis 
calls  upon  President  Gerald  R. 
Clare  an  amnesty  for  draft 
registrants,  military  absentees, 
war  protestors  who  have  participated 
violent  resistance. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  thbse  veterans 
with  other  than  honorable  dl  scharges.  If 
given  for  non-violent  offenses,  be  granted 
amnesty  and  an  honorable  dlschi  rge  In  order 
to  have  a  fair  chance  to  rebuild  their  lives 
to  the  fullest. 
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Jund  Ion,  Colo. 
Aui  ora,  Colo. 
Moiintain  Palls, 

.  Colo. 
Cblo. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  such  an 
amnesty  apply  to  those  persons  whose  of- 
fenses were  committed  during  the  Indo- 
china conflict; 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  President  Rob- 
ert V.  Moss  is  Instructed  Immediately  to 
communicate  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  petition  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  Implementing 
the  substance  of  this  resolution. 
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PiNE  RicGE  Resolution 

The  Council  for  American  Indian  Ministry, 
with  oiTices  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  meet- 
ing in  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  wishes  to 
addre.ss  the  10th  General  Synod  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  situation.  Details  have  been  too 
sketchy  for  full  Information,  but  we  are  now 
r:  eking  Information  from  our  own  contacts. 

The  morning  news  reminds  us  of  the  his- 
tory of  violence  in  America  perpetuated 
r^-fir-Et  the  American  Indian  since  the  settl- 
ing of  this  nation  through  the  policy  and 
practice  of  genocide. 

Todiy  American  Indian  people  deplore  the 
use  of  violence  in  settling  human  differences. 
We  grlfcve  when  Indian  and  non-Indian  peo- 
ple are  slain. 

Therefore,  In  Christ's  name,  we  call  upon 
the  10th  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  to: 

1.  Request  President  Robert  V.  Moss  to  use 
his  good  offices  in  addressing  President  Ford 
to  refrain  from  using  Federal  Agents  In  un- 
restrained force  which  would  lead  to  further 
violence.  Rather  we  seek  peaceful  negotia- 
tions ill  finally  bringing  some  resolution  to 
ihe  Ions  term  problems  In  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation. 

2.  Request  Dr.  Moss  contact  his  ecumeni- 
cal pe?rs  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

3.  Request  the  OtHce  of  Conununlcation  to 
explore  what  is  behind  the  apparent  lack  of 
communication  regarding  the  latest  Incident. 

4.  Ask  Conference  delegates  to  contact 
their  congressional  representatives  to  ask 
that  federal  agencies  not  be  used  In  escalat- 
ing the  .situation  to  a  second  Wounded  Knee. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATIVE 
AGENDA:  A  PROGRAM  FOR 
PROGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZOIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  American  people  needed  to  know 
what  priorities  and  legislative  activity 
Republicans  would  establish  if  they 
gained  a  majority  in  Congress.  A  33- 
member  task  force  was  formed  to  de- 
velop the  docimient,  and  a  drafting  sub- 
committee spent  considerable  time  pre- 
paring the  agenda. 

On  September  4  the  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  formally  approved 
the  agenda,  and  it  was  released  at  a  press 
conference  September  8. 

Tlie  dociunent  does  not  address  every 
issue.  Our  positions  are  already  well 
known  on  many  topics  through  our  party 
platforms,  policy  statements,  and  legis- 
lative efforts.  Our  goal  in  this  instance 
is  simply  to  inform  the  American  people 
what  a  Republican  Congress  would 
undertake.  We  want  the  people  to  vmder- 
stand  the  only  real  way  to  change  Con- 
gress is  to  change  party  control  of  Con- 
gress. Tlie  Democrats  have  controlled 
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Congress  for  nearly  40  straight  years 
and  the  people  are  clearly  not  satisfied 
with  their  performance.  We  believe  that 
commonsense  alone  dictates  the  need 
for  a  change. 

Some  of  the  hiyhlights  of  the  Republi- 
can legic-lative  agenda  include  the  fol- 

1.  The  program  recognlres  that  transition 
from  a  deficit  of  $80  billion  to  complete  bal- 
ance In  one  year,  "although  desirable.  Is  not 
feasible."  It  calls  for  a  balanced  budget  in 
no  more  than  three  years. 

2.  Tlie  program  calls  for  an  automatically 
extended  system  of  unemployment  benefits 
coupleU  with  Intensive  manpower  training 
to  tide  workers  over  during  periods  of  Iht 
voluntary  unemployment. 

3.  Recommended  is  an  extended  Keogh- 
type  plan  which  would  provled  special  tax 
incentives  for  workers  to  invest  in  a  private 
retirement  fund  that  woiUd  supplement  both 
social  security  and  company  plans  (and  also 
aid  In  captlal  formation  to  expand  tlie 
economy) . 

4.  In  recognition  of  "the  faUure  of  the 
Democrat  Congress  to  provide  effective  over- 
sight of  federal  operations  and  regulatory 
agencies,"  the  program  calls  for  creation  of 
a  bi-partisan  commission  to  review  present 
governmental  performance,  redefine  national 
goals,  and  recommend  legislative   revisions. 

5.  The  program  advocates  establishment 
of  a  windfall  energy  profits  tax  with  a  plow- 
back  provision  to  encourage  reinvestment  of 
energy  earnings. 

6.  A  tliorough  revision  cf  the  run-away 
food  stamp  program  is  proposed. 

7.  The  program  ciiarges  that  "the  present 
system  of  establishing  a  debt  ceiling  has 
become  meaningless  "  and  proposes  that  the 
limit  of  the  public  debt  be  set  concurrently 
with  the  adoption  of  the  federal  budget. 

8.  A  program  of  health  insurance  to  protect 
the  elderly  against  '  (.atastrophic"  illnets  is 
advocated. 

The  fiJl  text  of  the  agenda  follow.s: 

Republican  Legislative  Agfnda: 

A  PaocRAM  FOB  Progress 

The  principal  mission  of  government  must 
be  to  provide  its  citizens  the  freedom  to 
pursue  opportunities  to  create  and  maintain 
the  type  of  life  each  of  them  desires.  We 
believe  that  the  v.ist  majority  of  Americans 
prefer: 

A  life  In  which  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
society  is  preserved  and  protected.  Govern- 
ment's duty  is  to  defend  its  people  against 
aggressors  from  without  and  subversive  and 
cnminal  elements  from  within. 

A  life  lived  in  an  ecojiomlc  climate  in 
which  truly  competitive  free  enterprise  pre- 
dominates. Government's  role  is  to  foster 
and  further  free  enterprise,  while  maintain- 
ing protection  for  society  and  Individuals 
aeainst  imfalr  adv:iutage  tak^n  by  predatory 
Interests. 

A  life  in  which  all  people  have  a  full  op- 
portunity for  success.  Society  and  govern- 
ment have  joint  responsibility  to  make  pro- 
grams and  facilities  available  to  train  Indi- 
viduals in  marketable  skills,  so  they  may 
become  productive  members  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

A  life  that  promotes  and  strengthens  in- 
dividual and  family  responslbUity.  Our  youth 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  positive  values  of  our  American 
heritage. 

A  life  in  which  assistance  is  available  to 
the  needy,  disabled,  aged  and  liandicapped, 
but  in  which  able-bodied  and  able-minded 
persons  are  expected  to  work  and   produce. 

Our  present  society  has  not  yet  fully 
achieved  these  goals,  but  it  has  proved  that 
It  has  the  ability  to  do  so— that  it  offers 
the  best  hope  yet  devised  by  man  to  realize 
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the  fulfillment  of  the  American  dream.  We 
intend  to  hasten  it  toward  lis  goal  by  prod- 
ding it  where  it  needs  prodding,  by  adjusting 
it  where  it  needs  adjusting,  but  all  the  while 
nurturing  and  protecting  It  against  those 
who  would  destroy  it. 

Government  will  play  an  Important  role, 
but  must  refraiu  from  competing;  with  and 
from  putting  strains  and  pressure.^  on  free 
enterprise  which  would  dama-^e  the  en; ire 
^ystein  and  thiLs  lead  to  eventual  failure. 

The  essence  of  our  American  system  is 
choice.  Our  nation  grew  stro.ig  under  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  our  people  to  choose 
the  course  of  government.  To  choose  well, 
there  must  be  recognizable  profrrams  to  ba 
weighed  in  the  balance.  As  a  responsible 
minority,  seeking  to  become-  a  nucleus  of  a 
majority,  we  believe  our  obligation  Is  to 
move  our  government  better  to  serve  the 
people. 

There  are  certain  principles  waich  guide  a 
Republic  year  In  and  year  out.  The  policies 
any  government  should  follow  must  be  dic- 
tated by  the  partlcul.ir  time  In  which  those 
guidelines  will  be  operative. 

Wc  believe  that  at  this  time  ui  our  hibiory 
It  Is  essential  the  role  of  government  be 
diminished,  and  emphasis  placed  on  the  en- 
couragement of  individual  enterprise.  ■ 

Congress  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
realties  of  federal  spending  in  a  peacetime 
economy  and  not  allow  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  be  the  primary  cause  of  inflation. 
We  believe  the  Congress  through  the  Budget 
Committee  has  the  responsibility  to  curb 
excessive  federal  deficit  flniinclng,  and  work 
v.ith  the  Executive  Branch  to  establish  na- 
lion.'il  priorities  consistent  with  federal 
revenues. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  transition 
from  a  deficit  of  $80  billion  to  a  balance 
between  revenue  and  expenditures  in  one 
year,  although  desirable.  Is  not  feasible.  We 
would  expect  to  effect  it  within  three  years. 
During  that  time,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  forego  additional  programs  to  be  fi- 
nanced through  the  public  sector  and  con- 
centrate on  Improving,  consolidating  and  in 
certain  cases  eliminating  by  intensive  legis- 
lative oversight  and  amendment  existing 
Ineffective  or  unnecessary  programs. 

We  believe  a  commission  should  be  estab- 
lished to  study  the  operations  of  our  govern- 
m?nt  departments  and  agencies  and  recom- 
mend necessary  reforms.  In  addition,  our 
natior.j.l  transportation  system  must  be  re- 
viewed and  necessary  legislative  remedies 
enacted  which  will  provide  a  balanced  and 
adequate  transportation  system  for  the 
country. 

Since  Its  beginning  In  1913,  the  federal 
Income  tax  system  has  grown  into  a  hodge- 
podge of  conflicting  regvUations,  Inconsist- 
encies, and  Inequities.  Our  tax  system  needs 
Immediate  reform,  the  kind  of  reform  that 
■would  require  every  American  to  pay  a  fair 
share,  no  more  or  no  less.  We  must  avoid 
incentive-destroying  tax  levels  which  slow 
the  growth  of  the  economy  and  prevent  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs. 

We  stand  for  full  employment  and  believe 
e.cry  American  who  is  wUling  and  able  to 
work  has  a  right  to  expect  and  an  obligation 
to  pursue  opportunities  to  earn  a  living. 
Because  mas.slve  federal  make-work  pro- 
grams offer  no  hope  to  the  jobless  for  long- 
r.uige  future  security,  we  endorse  stimulation 
of  free  enterprise  to  generate  productive 
Jobs  that  will  last  and  pay  a  decent  wage. 
V»"e  lavor  automatically  extended  unemploy- 
niei.t,  benefits  coupled  with  intensive  man- 
pav.er  trainuig  to  tide  workers  over  periods 
of  unemployment.  Much  of  the  added  ex- 
pense for  expanded  manpower  training  can 
b^  defrayed  by  purging  the  bloated  welfare 
rolls  of  the  many  Inellgibles,  by  rooting  out 
vvelfarj  fraud  and  by  strengthening  work 
requirements.  Moreover,  to  help  channel  as- 
sistance where  It  Is  really  needed,  we  favor 
a  drastic  revision  of  the  run-away  food 
eiamp  program. 
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One  of  the  great  challenges  of  our  time  Is 
our  j'.ced  to  become  independent  in  energy 
production.  We  believe  that  energy  Uide- 
penclence  should  be  reached  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  private  enterprise.  Tax  Incen- 
tlve.5  wUl  be  needed  to  assist  in  prodigious 
capitr.l  forniatio!!  to  luve.?t  in  new  and  ex- 
panded facilities.  The  direct  federal  role 
thouid  be  limited  to  f.ppropriate  participa- 
Uon  in  ri\-;earch  and  development  oi  new 
energy  i;ourcec. 

Wo  believe  older  .'\mcrio.iu'--  are  especially 
dcscr-ilng  cf  attention  and  concern.  They  are 
faced  wilh  loss  cf  in'onie  security  from  in- 
.1::t!on  and  the  Fpectre  of  fiu.anclal  disaster 
ironi  major  Illnesses.  The  greatest  contribu- 
tion Congress  can  make  is  to  assume  leader- 
ship In  an  all-out  e.Tort  to  reduce  Inflation 
to  protect  the  buying  power  of  retirement 
dollars.  Bc:aii>-e  of  splrallng  costs  for  medical 
care  and  he.ilrh  services,  we  feel  a  health 
Insur.-ince  program  offering  protc;tlon 
against  the  financial  rr.vages  of  catastrophic 
Illnesses  is  needed. 

The  entire  area  of  health  care  must  be 
examined  In  order  to  establl&h  a  national 
health  policy.  Peder.^i  involvemeiit  in  health 
care  Is  extensive,  with  fragmented,  categori- 
cal programs  and  pcrva'^ive  regulations  and 
guidelines  In  order  to  address  the  comple:: 
questions  involved  in  this  Issue,  we  have 
established  a  Task  Force  on  Health  with  the 
Republican  Research  Committee. 

We  regard  it  as  Imperative  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
financed  by  employee-employer  contributions 
and  to  adjust  benefit  payments  to  sustain 
purchasing  power  in  constant  dollars.  Wc  will 
actively  support  incentives  to  expand  the 
individual  retirement  program  of  every 
American. 

Education  of  our  nation's  young  people  is 
a  state  responsibility,  a  local  function  ar.d 
h  federal  concern. 

Tl.c  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
mu.st  be  alforded  opportunities  that  will  al- 
low them  to  function  as  useful  members  of 
our  ?ociety. 

It  L-s  a  major  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
its  citizens  and  Insure  the  domestic  tran- 
quility. Justice  must  be  as  concerned  with 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  victim  of  crime 
as  assuring  the  rights  of  the  accused.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  consider  legislation  to 
assure  American  citizens  that  they  will  not 
be  subject  to  aibitrary  or  unjustified  surveil- 
lance by  government  agents  and  to  protect 
citizens'  rlghts-to-prlvacy. 

An  estimated  10  million  residents  of  for- 
eign countries  now  live  illegally  In  the  United 
States  and  actively  compete  with  American 
vorlters  for  available  Jobs.  Existing  laws 
which  establish  a  legal  yearly  entry  rate 
iiust  be  strengthened  and  strictly  en- 
forced. 

In  this  nuclear  age,  we  live  i;i  a  still- 
perilous  world.  Until  disarmament  becomes 
a  reality  it  Is  necessary  that  we  continue  in- 
tinslve  negotiations.  There  is  no  acceptable 
alternative  to  an  American  defense  second 
to  none. 

Efficient  production  of  food  and  fiber  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  American  farmer  and  must 
be  encouraged  to  meet  domestic  and  world 
needs  without  xuidue  government  Interfer- 
ence. 

Democrats  have  controlled  both  Houses  of 
Congress  for  38  of  the  past  42  years  and 
must  bear  the  responslbUity  for  failure  of 
the  federal  government  to  meet  the  needs  of 
America.  Loosely  vinitten  legislation  by  Con- 
gress has  created  a  maze  of  contradictory 
and  dup'.icatlve  controls.  Congress  must 
provide  constant  oversight  of  federal  oper- 
ations and  regulatory  agencies  to  Insure  that 
legislative  Intent  Is  carried  out  and  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  corrective  legislation. 

The  positions  and  attitudes  reflected  here 
are  presented  as  guidelines,  cot  as  a  de- 
finitive, all-inclusive  program  for  America. 
In  fact,  we  recognize  the  omission  of  many 
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preas  of  concern,  not  from  a  lack  of  interest, 
but  because  our  positions  have  become  well- 
known  Uirough  our  legislative  actions  or 
ihrouch  our  party  platforms.  We  attempt  to 
point  In  the  directions  in  which  we  would 
intend  to  lead  our  country,  were  we  to  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  a  majority  In  Congress. 
We  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress 
lo  it&pond  in  these  ways  to  the  people  who 
mus'c  pay  lor  govermnenr.  and  we  belie^■e 
me  people  uiusi  ai^.d  will  see  lo  it  tliai  the 
Co-.i^,  resj  does  ho  respond. 

I.    PRIV.'ITE    rSTERrRir.E 

Cur  t\vo-h\»ndrpd  year  old  sycLem  I'f  pri- 
v.itc  enten>rl-se,  working  within  a  free  nnd 
competitive  economy,  has  produced  the 
l.i^:,est  living  standard  in  the  world.  TVxr 
prl.ate  sector  production  has  b?en  and  is  the 
only  creator  of  our  national  wealth  v.ith 
EO.rrnti-.ent  merely  r.>dif,tributing  v.-e;iUh  it 
I..?j  acquired  throagh  taxation  of  private  en- 
♦crpi  i:-^;  and  individual  citizens.  Any  bro.ider 
Cilort  by  government  to  control  or  direct  our 
hute  triliicn-and-a-lialf  dollar  e-onomlr  ma- 
cblne  could  be  a  disaster.  Government  should 
not  assume  the  function  of  the  great  tln- 
kerer,  but  can.  and  should,  help  promote  pros- 
perity. It  can  best  do  this  by  not  hindering 
the  coiir.ic  of  commerce,  by  minimizing  regu- 
lation, by  allowing  the  time-tested  laws  of 
r.upply  Rvd  demand  to  work  with  maximum 
frecc'oiu,  by  oncourai^ing  healthy  competition 
and  t'le  enforcement  of  anti-trust  laws  that 
protec'.  the  consumer  and  fiedgllnf;  busl- 
ne?:.e.=.  We  believe  that  solutions  to  our  dual 
e:oiicinlc  problems  of  Inflation  and  recession 
lis  in  leturiiing  decisioii-mnking  to  the  peo- 
p:?  tJ-.rough  the  forces  oC  supply  and  demand 
in  tv.e  marketplace.  People  them.selves  can 
lj3.t  decide  what  to  produce,  sell,  and  buy. 
aad  a;,  what  price  levels.  No  government 
agency  i.s  ai  capable  of  making  these  de- 
ciiijno  cs  ure  tlie  people  through  the  vclun- 
tai'y  exchange  oI  good3  and  services.  There  is 
already  ample  machinery  within  the  federal 
tovcrnmeiit  and  in  the  private  .sector  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  exploitation.  We  ap- 
plaud the  Ford  Administration's  effort  to 
orient  existing  regulatory  and  administrative 
agencies  tov.ard  consumer  protection.  We 
propose  that  federal  estate  and  gift  tax  law*: 
b?  revised  to  encourage  private  ownership  of 
Sniuil  Busine.-.s. 

2.    PUBLIC    DEBT 

During  the  past  40  years  excessive  appro- 
priations by  Democrat  controlled  Congre.sses 
^avc  created  massive  deficits  and  forced  the 
fcdc;al  government  to  borrow  heavily.  Thl.? 
competition  with  the  private  sector  has 
caused  interest  rates  to  rise  and  as  a  result 
funds  for  private  capital  investment  wliich 
lire  needed  to  create  new  jobs  have  become 
scarce  and  expensive.  Massive  deficits  will 
rekindle  double-digit  Infiation  and  prevent 
t!ic  e.-rpanslon  of  business  needed  to  pull  our 
ccoii.imy  out  of  tlie  recession.  More  Infla- 
tion •vill  further  weaken  our  economic  sys- 
trr".,  and  jeopardize  the  financial  security  of 
a'.\  Americans.  Congress  must  e.xerclse  fiscal 
restraint,  consolidate  existing  programs. 
e:;mlnatc  duplication  and  waste  and  there'ny 
rec'uce  the  vclume  nnd  e.vpense  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Bridget  Committee.^  of  t'.is  CoPKrress, 
In  conjuncilon  with  the  Executive  Brancli, 
must  establish  spending  priorities  consistent 
with  federal  revenues  with  a  systematic  re- 
daction of  the  public  debt.  The  public  debt 
must  be  restructtired.  Trust  fund  suipUiscs, 
v.h.icli  by  statute  can  oiily  be  invested  In  gov- 
ernment obllp-atlons,  tend  to  distort  the  teal 
picture  and  should  not  be  included  in  con- 
sidering the  overall  public  debt  ceilLng.  Tl.c 
present  system  of  establishing  a  debt  ceiling 
has  become  meaniivjless.  Debt  ceiling  in- 
Cieasea  have  been  manipulated  and  irre- 
sponsibly used  as  a  vehicle  for  non-fiscal  leg- 
iLlation.  V.'e  propose  that  the  limit  of  the 
public  debt  be  set  concurrently  with  the 
aiJrpiion  of  the  Federal  Budget. 
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3.    GOVERNMENT    REFORM 

In  recent  years,  an  entrenched,  bi 
bureaucracy   has   dex-eloped   In    the 
government.    Federal    agencies 
icrated  and  become  fragmented, 
duplicative   and   wasteful.   Regulatory 
cies  have  overstepped  their  authorit  y 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulat 
have    usurped    authorities   which    r 
belong  to  the  States,  and  ultimate! 
people.   Return  of  power,   to   the  S 
well    as    strict     Congressional    over 
agency  compliance  with  the  letter 
of  the  law.  are  urgently  needed  lo 
personal     liberty,     improve     etricien 
eliminate  waste.  We  reconunend  u 
commission  be  established  'o  review 
governmental     performance,     admi 
cost."!,   proliferating  federal   prog 
tine  national  goals  and  recommend 
tive  revisions  to  enhance  the  capa 
government   to  meet   the  challenge: 
coming   decade.   This   recoiumeudat 
phasizes  the  failure  of   the  Democijit 
gress  to  provide  effective  oversight  o 
operations  and  regulatory  agencies 
that  legislative  Intent  is  carried  oui 
determine  the  need  to  amend  loosely 
legislation  that  has  created  a  maze 
tradictory    and    duplicative    cont 
and  regulations  which  hamper  b\\>i 
iiarass  the  citizen. 

As  a  majority  we  would  dedicate 
Republican    Congress    to    legislativ 
sight — to  redirecting  the  operatior.s 
ernnient  toward  eiflclencv  and  eco 
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4.   TAX  REFORM 
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The  past  four  decades  have  see 
Congresses  increase  the   tax  burden 
average  working  American  not  only 
additional   taxes   but   with   the   app 
tauilc-in  inequities  and  loopholes.  Th 
crats  continue  to  give  Up  service  to 
ful  tax  reform  but  produce  only  fa 
niises  which  deceive  the  American  t 
The  only  way  to  cut  federal  taxei  f 
lean  wage  earners  is  to  reduce  tij^al 
expenditures.    "Tax    gimmicks"    are 
solution  but  only  offer  benefits  to  .-^pi 
terest  groups. 

We  propose  that  Congress  begin  w 
mediately  on  revision  of  federal  tasa 

To  simplify  tax  preparation; 

To  discourage  tax  evasion; 

To  bring  equity  to  the  tax  system. 

To  provide  Incentives  for  economic 

S.   WELFARE  REFORM 

We  believe  that  society  has  th?  r4spoii-.i- 
bility   to   assist    those    who   cannot 
for  them.selves.  The  present  welfare 
falls  far  short  of  this  goal  dvie  to 
agement  and  abuses.  The  $5.2  billlcln 
Stamp  Program  has  grown   14,203'"i 
pEist  decade.  Recipients  have  increxsid 
500.000   in    1965    to   nearly   20   milli4n 
under  present  regulations  an 
million  people  are  eligible.  Present 
established  lax  eligibility  standards 
persons   with  adequate   incomes   to 
pate  in  the  program.  This  massive 
has  b>'passed  the  real  intent  of  Con 
provide   help   only   for    the   needy, 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
fare  is  mainly  borne  by  the  American 
To  meet  Its  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayer  and  the  truly  needy.  Congress 
take  immediate  steps  to  reform  the 
system.  We  propose  Congressional  ac 

To  provide  adequate  living  st 
the  truly  needy; 

To  eliminate  ineligible  recipient.!,  :f>m  the 
welfare  rolls; 

To  establish  effective  regulaiio:..s  to  pre- 
vent further  welfare  fraud; 

To  strengthen  and  enforce  work  ifqtitre- 
ments; 

To  provide  educational  and  vocatickial  in- 
centives to  allow  recipients  to  becorje  self- 
supporting; 

To  Increase  penalties  for  welfare  f4,kud 
di.^coiirage  abuses; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  coordinate  Federal  reforms  with  state 
and  social  welfare  agencies; 

To  strengthen  state  and  local  administra- 
tive functions; 

To  transfer  administration  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  HEW;  and 

To  tighten  eligibility  requirements  for 
food  stamps. 

6.   ENERGY 

The  key  to  future  economic  security  and 
a  high  standard  of  living  for  all  Americans 
is  a  comprehensive  national  policy  that  will 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of  energy  for 
an  expanding  economy. 

We  believe  the  current  lack  of  direction 
by  the  Democi-at  majority  in  Congress  poses 
grave  economic  peril  for  the  future.  Their 
.single-minded  emphasis  on  unrealistlcally 
regulated  prices  today,  falls  to  lay  the 
groundwork  necessary  for  future  expanded 
energy  supplies.  Constructive  action  now  by 
the  Congress  could  help  a,ssure  our  people 
and  our  industries  an  ample  supply  of 
reasonably  priced  energy  for  the  years  ahead. 
We  propose  that  all  federal  regulations, 
programs  and  policies  that  directly  affect 
energy,  be  reviewed,  and  ineffective  programs 
be  eliminated  or  replaced. 

Our  eiiergv-  challenge  must  e.ssentta'.ly  be 
solved  by  private  industry.  We  believe  that 
unreasonable  regulatory  and  tax  policies 
have  hampered  development  and  lessened 
investment  In  research,  plants  and  equip- 
ment needed  for  maximum  energy  produc- 
tion. 

We  propose  a  windfall  profits  tax  program 
with  a  plowback  provision  to  encourage 
reinvestment  of  energy  eanunt,.s  and  elimi- 
nate windfall  profits. 

Energy  development  has  beeii  hampered 
by  excessive  and  often  frivolous  litigation, 
endless  hearings,  studies,  commissions  and 
reports. 

We  propose  that  Congress'  comprehensive 
energy  package  provide  strong  legal  au- 
thority to  allow  development  of  natural 
resources  with  full  recognition  of  the  need 
to  provide  safeguards  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment. 

During  the  period  of  1970-1974,  our  yearly 
imports  of  foreign  oil  rose  from  483  million 
barrels  to  1.2  billion  barrels,  while  during  the 
same  period  domestic  production  fell  from 
3.5  billion  barrels  to  3.2  billion  barrels  per 
year.  Our  nation  cannot  afford  continued  de- 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

We  propose  that  Congress  provide  Incen- 
tives for  exploration  and  development  of  more 
American-owned  oil  and  natural  gas.  A  full 
scale  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  our  oil 
ihale  resources. 

Our  nation  must  develop  alternative  energy 
sources.  Congress  should  provide  Incentives 
and  opportunities  to  accelerate  research,  dis- 
covery and  delivery  of  untapped  f  sources. 
Immediate  emphasis  should  be  given  to  de- 
velopment of  economical  solar  energy  sys- 
tems  for  homes  and   Industry. 

We  propose  that  Congress  require  that 
new  federal  structures,  where  practical,  be 
heated  and  cooled  with  solar  systems. 

All  essential  part  of  a  national  energy  pro- 
gram must  be  development  of  all  available 
forms  of  energy. 

We  propose  a  stepped-up  program  for  coal 
gasification,  geo-thermal  and  nuclear  power 
production. 

A  strong  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment shoud  be  continued  for  the  fusion  proc- 
ess to  unlock  the  unlimited  potential  of  the 
Hydrogen  atom. 

Conservation  of  energy  depends  on  more 
efBcient  utilization  by  industry  and  Individ- 
uals. 

We  propose  that  Congress  provide  practical 
iuren  lives: 

1.  For  conservation  of  energy  by  the  public 

2.  To  Increase  the  utilization  of  waste  mate- 
rials  in   energy   production 
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3.  For  production  by  industry  of  more  en- 
ergy effi'.ient  products. 

7.    OLDER    AMERICANS 

Many  older  Americans  live  on  relatively 
fixed,  limited  incomes  and  Uiflation  has  hurt 
them  cruelly.  The  rapidly  rising  cost  of  liv- 
mg  is  caused  in  substantial  measure  by  the 
profligate  spending  of  the  federal  government. 
To  protect  the  purchasing  power  of  the  in- 
come and  .savings  of  our  older  people  we  nui.-.t 
stop  inflation. 

We  believe  the  federal  government  must 
meet  its  commitments  to  finding  solutioiij? 
and  facilities  to  help  meet  their  needs. 
Needed  is  "catastrophic"  health  insurance 
tliat  will  cover  the  medical  needs  of  those 
who  experience  long,  .serious  illnesses.  We 
support  a  nutritional  supplement  system  and 
a  comprehensive  program  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion for  needy  older  citizens.  Inadequate 
housing  and  transportation  must  receive  our 
uudivided  attention  and  aCBrmative  action. 

8.    HEALTH    CARE 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  review  Federal 
invoivement  in  health  care.  Not  oi'ly  govern- 
ment spending,  but  regulations  and  guide- 
lines have  had  great  impact  on  national 
health  care  delivery. 

Under  our  present  system,  we  have  one  til 
the  best  health  care  delivery  programs  iu 
the  world.  There  are  some  gaps  that  need 
filling,  to  a.ssure  our  people  the  quality  of 
services  nationwide  that  we  are  capable  ox 
providing. 

We  believe  that  o\;r  nation  needs  a  Nation- 
al Health  Policy,  which  v/ould  balance  health 
systems  supply  and  demand  with  financing. 
In  addition  there  is  a  need  for  emphasis  on 
education,  environmental  improvement,  bet- 
ter housing  and  nutritional  gains,  all  of 
which  affect  the  genernl  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

A  National  Health  Policy  would  determine 
broad  goals  and  priorities  for  medical  care, 
prevennve  practicco,  and  dispersal  of  facil- 
ities to  be  within  reach  of  our  peoi)!e.  We 
believe  the  present  combination  of  private 
and  public  health  care  financing  can  be  ex- 
tended and  improved.  The  present  system 
suffers  from  fragmentation,  and  we  believe 
a  National  Health  Policy  should  bring  to- 
gether all  vital  health  functions  uito  a  prac- 
tical and  workable  program  to  provide  better 
health  care  for  all  our  citizens. 

9.    SOCIAL    SECURITY RETlHEMENr 

Controlling  inflation  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant way  to  Insure  the  retirement  security 
earned  by  American  workers.  Congress  must 
give  top  priority  to  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  Social  Security  Ti-ust  Funds  and  must 
revise  retirement  programs  to  more  nearly 
meet  the  needs  of  older  Americans.  Ade- 
quate funding  that  will  provide  benefits  iu 
constant  value  dollars  should  be  assured  from 
a  self-adjusting  formula  of  contributions  by 
employees  and  employers.  Unlimited  outside 
earnings  should  be  allowed  without  benefit 
penalties. 

All  Americans  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
provide  their  own  additional  retirement  se- 
curity. The  Individual  Retirement  Account 
(IRA)  has  extended  this  opportiuilty  to  an 
additional  segment  of  our  working  force.  We 
propose  that  Congress  expand  this  Keogh- 
type  supplemental  retirement  plan  to  make 
it  available  to  all  workers.  Our  proposal  would 
provide  tax  incentives  allowing  workers  to 
Invest  voluntarily  in  a  private  retirement 
fund  that  would  supplement  both  Social 
.Security  and  company  pension  plans.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  greater  retirement  secu- 
rity this  plan  will  provide  investment  funds 
neerJed  to  build  a  stronger  American  ecoji- 
oinv  and  to  aid  in  capital  formation. 

10.   EDUCATION 

We  iiisist  that  Congress  review,  evaluate 
and  consolidate  the  more  than  400  federal 
education  programs  and  assign  priorities  to 
those  that  are  effective.  Federal  support  to 
redU'-e  fmantirtl  barriers  to  stiiden's  in  p'.>it- 
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secondary  education  and  to  e:lcour.^2c  voca- 
tional education  and  job  training,  ccmren- 
satory  education  for  the  cll.-advant<iged,  ai.d 
special  education  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  should  supplement  re- 
sources provided  by  stale  and  local  programs. 
AUiuluialiatlon  of  educational  programs  Is 
the  r?sponsibIlity  of  state  government  and 
local  Inslitutlon";,  and  fedsral  intrusion  can- 
r.ot  be  i-Uowed. 

V.'e  favor  the  develnprr.en*;  of  qtir,'.!ty  f*.iy 
c.-.rc  services.  Iccally  controlled  and  ad;rin- 
islered.  with  the  requirement  that  the  recin- 
lento  of  thoEs  services  pay  their  fair  sliarc  of 
t^e  costs  according  to  their  ability. 

In  the  education  a:id  training  of  chllc'ren 
there  Ls  no  substitute  for  parental  dlT-ci- 
pline.  We  believe  in  the  'jai-'iits'  right  to 
make  fu:idnmental  decisions  regardins  the 
care,  development  snd  education  of  their 
children. 

11.    MENTAL-.Y    AND  PHYSICALLY    HANDICAl'PFD 

These  amr^ng  us  who  are  hatidi-apped  face 
difficult  challenges  every  day  while  trying  ta 
cope  v/ith  a  physical  environment  desl'^ned 
for  the  actlvitiei  of  the  non-handicapped. 
We  believe  that  stroii.i;  eJorts  .should  be 
made  to  assist  tltc  handicapped  to  Junction 
in  our  society — to  have  accts-;  to  education, 
medical  care,  economic  security,  equal  treat- 
ment from  our  i.istitutlons.  Iwpi-oved  trans- 
portation and  protsction  fiom  explcitaticn. 

Federal  programs  ;hould  b?  rot  iewed  to  en- 
sure that  all  that  can  be  done  is  being  dr/pe 
to  help  the  handicapped  become  more  fully 
Integrated  into  ot;r  social  and  ecanomic  life. 

12.  CRTME 

A  fundanienlal  rp'^ponslhillty  of  govern- 
ment is  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
Us  citizens.  We  believe  the  thrust  of  justice 
must  be  to  protect  the  law-abicUiig  citizen 
asalnat  the  criminal. 

To  combat  crime : 

We  support  the  cotitini'ance  of  federal 
grants  to  States,  cities  and  towns  to  strength- 
en local  law  enforcement. 

We  support  court  ."system  reform  to  Increase 
efficiency,  eliminate  excessive  case  loads,  re- 
verse the  present  jjractice  of  "turnstyle  jtts- 
tlr'c"  and  keep  the  criminal  off  the  streets. 

We  support  reform  of  our  penal  sy.stem 
to  correct  the  failure  of  our  present  policies 
of  punishment  and  rehabilitation. 

We  support  redoubled  efforts  against  the 
hard  drug  traffic  to  arrest,  prosecute,  and 
convict  pu-ihers — especially  those  that  prey 
on  young  boys  and  girls. 

V/e  propose  Congress  enact  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  persons  convicted  of 
federal  crimes  Involving  violence,  use  of  fire- 
arms, trafficking  in  hard  drugs  and  habitual 
offenses. 

Prevention  Is  the  lonj-tei-m  solution  to 
crime.  Effective  crime  prevention  depends  on 
strengthening  community  ties  lind  encourag- 
ing Individual  participation  in  community 
decisions  establishing  moral  and  ethical 
standards.  We  recognl?e,  hov.-ever,  that  a 
healthy  fear  of  swift  and  sure  punishment  is 
not  without  effectiveness  in  crime  preven- 
tion. 

13.  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

An  estimated  10  million  citizens  of  foreign 
countries  now  live  illegally  In  the  United 
States  and  actively  compete  with  American 
workers  for  available  jobs.  Congress  must  In- 
sist on  enforcement  of  existing  laws  which 
establish  a  legal  yearly  entry  rate,  Increased 
border  control  and  more  effective  apprehen- 
sion and  deportation  of  people  living  iUegal- 
ly  in  the  United  Slates.  Social  Security  re- 
quirements for  all  workers  must  be  enforced 
and  participation  by  illegal  aliens  in  federal- 
ly lunded  welfare  programs  must  be  stopped. 

14.    DEFENSE 

The  first,  and  major,  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. Recent  world  events  have  demon- 
strated that  until  we  can  safely  disarm,  we 
must  continue  to  improve  our  military  capa- 
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tllliy  to  defend  tlie  United  States  and  honor 
otir  cammltmenta  to  Free  World  Nations.  A 
strong  military  capability  Is  essential  to  the 
balance  of  power  on  v.hloh  our  safety  rests. 
To  be  successful  In  negotiations  with  foreign 
nations  we  mvst  deal  from  a  po:.itlon  of 
stioiiyfn.  :\c:pirc:;ncFj  cannot  be  u  soniilinie 
policy.  liet-ponslbllity  fir  the  ccauaon  de- 
fense, for  rnatntaUiing  orr  military  capa- 
bility, our  honor  and  ccmraltraents,  rests 
with  Congress.  We  deplore  the  attitude  that 
the  military  budget  represents  a  readily 
aviiilable  cor.rce  of  fcdcr.^l  n;oney  which  can 
bs  diverted  lo  other  programs  without,  dan- 
gerous ccntequencss.  Conpresa  must  continue 
to  provide  adetiv.£)'.,e  funding  to  sijtaia  vol- 
unteer mrt'pov.cr  Icvclr,  eq".lp  our  force:  and 
ccTu-;-  ct  vital  rcse.irch  and  development. 

It  Is  also  the  imperative  respon.-:ibi1ity  of 
Congress  to  elimii-.ats  frills  and  waste,  and 
to  cnsiire  a  lean,  efficient  and  mobile  nilU- 
l;'.r;   to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1070s. 
ta.  A,4:i:ct;-:t;  .1 

Overregulution  by  the  govtnunent  tav.'t 
n  .t  be  allowed  to  hamper  the  most  vitr.l  and 
efficient  segment  of  our  society — agricultttrc. 
Production  of  food  and  iiber  salUfies  not 
only  OV.T  domestic  needs,  but  Is  al;-o  the  Ley- 
stons  of  our  export  program  and  our  balance 
of  p.iymcnts  Agric.ilture  policies  shor.ld  be 
desi'^'ned  to  operate  within  the  free  mr.r'v.'t 
system  with  full  recognition  of  the  unique 
production  and  marketing  problems  faced 
by  farmers  and  ranchers.  In  addition,  ap- 
plicable federal  estate  and  gift  tax  provisions 
shovild  be  reviewed  and  reformed  In  order  to 
preserve  the  ability  of  families  to  rat.iin 
ownei-iihip  of  farm  land. 


PKOTE5TS  13-CENT  FIRST-CL.'XSS 
STAMP 

MON.  PAUL  Sif.'0:i 

OF   ILLIIJOXS 

IN  1  ii£  IiO03E  OP  REPRESEiN'TAin'ES 

Wedne'^day,  Septeml>er  10,  1975 

LU:  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  62  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  sending  a  let- 
ter to  tlio  U.S.  Postal  Service  Board  of 
Governors  jjrotestins  their  plan  to  in- 
crcaso  first-class  postal  rates  30  percent. 

As  the  letter  states,  any  increase  in 
Government  expenditures  will  have  an 
inflationary  impact  and  an  increase  to 
13  cents  fi-om  10  cents — a  30  percent 
rise — i.s  excessive. 

As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  that  the 
PostrJ  Service  Board  of  Governor's  limit 
any  increase  to  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  current  first-class  rate.  While  such 
an  increase  would  not  solve  all  of  the 
Postal  Service's  financial  problems  It 
would  go  a  long  way  and  at  the  same 
time  would  pose  a  less  serious  burden 
upon  the  public. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  the  speech 
given  September  8  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Bailer  in  which  he  called 
for  a  doubling  of  the  Postal  Service's 
$920  million  Federal  subsidy.  Many  of 
us  would  be  more  open  to  providing  the 
Postal  Service  with  a  lai-ger  subsidy  if  the 
Postal  Service  would  be  more  reasonable 
in  its  request  for  a  first-class  Increase. 

Text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Washinoton.  D.C. 

September  9,  1075. 
Board  ok  OovERi^ons. 
Uniicd  States  Postal  Service. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Board  of  Coverkors;  We,  the  under- 
signed Members  of  Congress,  request  that  the 
Postal  Service  Board  of  Governors  refrain 
from  requesting  a  first  class  postal  rate  that 
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woiiu;  i-.rrease  the  charges  mere  ihan  20  per 
cent.  Any  Increases  In  government  expendi- 
tures will  have  an  Inflation.iry  Lnip.'.ct  ard 
an  increa.-e  to  ID  cents  fi-cm  10  cent-; — a  "0 
per  cent  rlf.e — we  believe  is  excessive.  We 
strongly  ur^e  thi'.t  the  Board  of  Governwvs 
limit  any  increase  to  a  tot.I  of  not  mere  th..,n 
ij  ce..ts  lor  a  fiist  c!a:.5  itanip. 

SIoMED 

P.'.'.l  Siir.or.,  ;.!o:nr:  K.  Ud..n,  Ch.iiles  II. 
Wilion.  Al  U:iman,  Alan  Steelm.m.  Gladys 
.Spcl'man.  James  Symin^fio't.  Thomas  Rses. 

Mtcl->ael  Harrington,  irei.t  Lott.  Ronald 
rc/urrs,  KorriMi  Arir.^ia.  Rol3;rt  Carr.  Cl'^r- 
c-nce  Long,  John  Jcn:ettc.  Herman   Badillo. 

VVUli.ira  Brodhcad,  Albert  Quic,  Tennyic  i 
Cuyer,  Benjamin  Ros.'nthal,  nichard  Wlitte. 
C'tJ'.ss  C.  llir.s,  James  Cleveland.  Johii  Slack. 

V.'ilter  Jone-,  Tom  Downey.  Floyd  S;)cnce, 
n-r  Traxler,  Mr.rk  HannaTord,  Robert  Edgar, 
W  .'Ham  Wampler.  Larry  Winn,  Jr. 

G.  Willlc^OT  Whitshurst.  Edv.ard  Fatten. 
Gr.s  Yatron,  Donald  Mitchell,  Harold  Ford. 
BerHoy  BeJell,  Jim  Sclieucr,  Richard  Vander 
Vc.n. 

Vi'llliam  Randall,  Max  Baucus,  Frank 
T-o:i;pion,  Jr..  Martin  Ru  :ro.  Robert  Ccr- 
■n-:I,  John  HrstincTs,  Charles  RaUtCl,  James 
i- jv.-.M-d. 

Fred  Rooney,  DavLl  Bowen.  Jack  Hl^h- 
towcr,  Dave  Evai's,  G.  V.  Montg.omery.  Joh.n 
j\;-->'?ner.  Jcsliua  Eilberg. 

John  P.  Kammer.schrnidt.  Mrs.  Shirley  Pet- 
lU,  William  Moorhead,  GeiTy  StuJds.  Don 
Ri:..le,  Jr.,  Jo.^eph  M.  McDade,  WUliara  J. 
K  i',he.-,  James  Weaver. 

T  am  al?o  reo.uesting  that  the  Record 
ii;-int  a  Ne-.v  York  Times  editorial  wi*h 
w'aich  I  concur.  It  expres.ses  s?ntiniciit'3 
expressed  in  editorials  around  tr.o 
Nation: 

The  13 -Cent  LcriER 

At  le?st  one  good  thing  can  be  snid  for  the 
Po'^tal  Rats  Commission's  reported  rejection 
Gi  the  recommendations  of  Seymour  Wenuer, 
lt3  administrative  law  judge.  Mr.  Wenner 
v.ould  have  cut  the  cost  of  mailing  a  first- 
cln-s  letter  frc.ni  10  cents  to  S'l-  but  he  would 
h.ave  hnd  icniers  of  parcel  post  pacl'.agcs, 
bull;  n>.iil  and  periodicals  ir.r.ke  uo  for  t!;c 
lo-.i. 

The  commLssion  opposes  the  Judge's  pro- 
posed Increases  for  the  classes  of  mill,  and 
in  the  highly  important  case  of  periodicals 
its  decision  is  v/elcome.  Any  further  rise  In 
second-clrss  mail  rates  would  threaten  the 
existence  of  small-circulation  magazines  of 
opinion — political,  religious  and  literary. 
Most  of  these  are  commercially  margin.^!, 
but  lew  are  cultuntUy  cxpend.ible  in  a  plural- 
istic society  in  which  all  voices  should  be 
heard. 

Regrettably,  the  rest  of  the  commission's 
rate  schedule  Is  less  defensible.  Where  it 
could  have  increased  revenue  to  some  social 
purpo.=^e  is  In  the  category  of  bulk  mall — an 
a?c-ommoditlcn  to  a  type  of  business  which, 
leglthnate  as  It  Is,  deserves  no  special  con- 
sideration from  taxpayers  who  often  fir.l  Its 
attentions  irksome. 

Instead,  the  commission  proposes  to  raise 
tho  flrst-class  mail  rate  from  10  cents  to  13, 
a  burden  on  the  Individual  citizen  that  is 
totally  unwarranted  by  the  quality  of  the 
service.  Just  as  In  the  case  of  railroad,  maijs- 
transit,  telephone  and  telegraph  services,  the 
user  U  asked  year  after  year  to  pay  more — 
not  to  get  the  same  product  but  to  put  up 
with  a  steadily  decaying  version  of  it  Neither 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  nor  the  Postal 
Service  itself  has  Indicated  any  plan  or  even 
intention  to  give  the  public  a  30  per  cent 
boost  in  reliability  or  speed  of  delivery,  or 
even  to  maintain  present  standards  at  a 
hi.'^her  price. 

There  has  been  no  perceptible  public  bene- 
fit thas  far  from  the  great  quasi-public  cor- 
poration the  Administration  and  Congress 
set  up  to  bring  business  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  postal  system — just  the 
privilege  of  paying  more  for  worse  service. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nobn 
Rabbi  Barry  Rosen,   Shaare   Tikvah 

Congregation,  Temple  Hills,  Md.,  offered 

the  following  prayer: 


5ti; 


Ai  lerican 


oir 


As   we   stand   in   this   majes 
which  has  helped  t-o  shape 
destiny,  we  pause  to  reflect  upon 
man  message  of  Yom  Kippur 
Day  of  Atonement. 

We  recognize  that  we  err  in 
tionships  with  our  fellow  human 
and  that  all  men  transgress,  eithei 
ingly  or  unknowingly.  But  this 
of  forgiveness  sensitizes  us  to 
humility,  frailty,  and  susceptiblitj' 
transgress.  May  we  search  our  souls 
recognize  that  a  harsh  word,  a 
eye.  or  an  impure  or  unkind 
might  be  injurious  to  others.  Let 
solve  that,  in  our  future  in 
dealings,  we  will  be  more  sens 
others. 

On  Yom  Kippur  of  2  years  p£ 
solemnity  and  sanctity  of  the 
inten-upted  by  hostilities  in  the 
East.  May  the  new  resolve  to  vv 
peace  in  that  area  of  the  world,  foi 
America  has  taken  the  promine  it 
of  leadership,  herald  a  permanent 
peace  throughout  the  world.  Ami  n 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day 
ceedings  and  announces  to  the 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tlie  Journal 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI  DENT 


Simdry  messages  in  writing 
President  of  the  United  States  w 
municated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


er ; 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SEN.  .TE 


A  message  from  tlie  Senate  lly  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  anniunced 
that  the  Senate  having  proceeded 
consider  the  bill  <H.R.  5901) 
"An  act  making  appropriations 
Education  Division  and  related 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 , 
and  the  period  ending  Septemqer 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes" 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
with  his  objections,  to  the  House  o 
resentatives.  in  which  it  origina 
was  resolved  that  the  said  bill 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  presen; 
ing  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  message  also  announced  thjat  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  biU  (S.  1849)  entitled  '^n  act 
tend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
tion  Act",  returned  by  the  Presic 
the  United  States  with  his  objections, 
to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  origlnaJ«d, 
was  resolved  that  the  said  bill 
pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
not  having  voted  in  the  affirmatiije. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  848.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum loan  amounts  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile    homes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  44,  94th  Congress, 
appointed  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Hruska  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements for  Commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States. 


RABBI  BARRY  ROSEN 

<  Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  invocation  to- 
day has  been  given  by  Rabbi  Barry 
Rosen,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Con- 
gregation Shaare  Tikvah  in  Temple 
Hiils.  Md. 

Rabbi  Rosen  has  been  with  the  Tem- 
ple Hills  Congregation  for  6  years  dur- 
ing which  time  he  has  faithfully  served 
his  community  and  congregation  in  nu- 
merous civic  and  religious  endeavors. 
We  have  all  benefited  from  his  wise  and 
strong  leadership. 

Rabbi  Rosen  is  a  gi-aduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  and  received  a  mas- 
ters degree  and  ordination  from  the  Jew- 
ish Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  him  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Judy  Ostrow,  and  his 
daughter.  Rebecca  Shira.  with  us  today. 


APPEAL  TO  END  ABUSE  OF  THE 
VETO 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  time  for  us  to  end  the  attempt 
of  the  President  to  rule  by  veto.  The 
veto  was  intended  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  an  extraordinary  procedure. 
That  is  tlie  way  it  has  been  treated  by 
past  Presidents.  It  was  not  intended  to 
be  used  as  an  everyday  means  of  im- 
posing the  will  of  a  minority  upon  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  the  President's 
abuse  of  the  veto  continues,  we  ought  to 
consider  adopting  procedures  to  end  the 
abuse.  I  strongly  urge  upon  the  leader- 
ship to  start  to  attach  measures  on 
which  there  is  a  veto  threat  to  other 
measures  which  would  be  difficult  to  veto. 
Alternatively,  the  leadership  could  with- 
hold action  that  tlie  President  wants  on 
other  legislation  imtil  the  veto  threat 
is  withdrawn. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  continue  to 
proceed  to  permit  the  President  to  con- 
tinue his  eflforts  to  dictate  to  Congress  on 


every  major  piece  of  legislation — to  frus- 
trate the  will  of  the  majority  m  the  Con- 
gress— by  the  misuse  of  the  veto  device. 


TO  AMEND  THE  COMPUTATION  OP 
THE  LEVEL  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT 
FOR  TOBACCO 

Mr.  JONES  Of  North  Cai'olina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
<H.R.  9497)  to  amend  the  computation 
of  the  level  of  price  support  for  tobacco. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9497 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House,  of 
Rfpreaentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  stiU- 
section  (b)  of  section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  uf  1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "three  calendar  years 
jnimed lately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  '.vhlch  the  marketing  year  begins  for  the 
crcp"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
•'three  marketing  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year." 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  only  changes  one  word 
in  the  present  law — "calendar"  to  "mar- 
keting". In  other  words,  we  go  from  3 
calendar  years  to  3  marketing  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  EXTEND  THE  EMERGENCY  PE- 
TROLEUM ALLOCATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9524)  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  think  it  should  be  explained 
that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  unanimously  agreed 
this  morning — the  first  unanimous 
agreement  I  can  recall  occurring  on  the 
energy  issue — to  accept  this  resolution 
and  the  legislation  which  goes  with  it, 
calling  for  the  extension  of  the  legisla- 
tion for  at  least  45  days,  or  to  the  end  of 
October. 

The  reason  for  including  the  end  of 
the  month  is  that  the  burdensome  en- 
titlements program  which  is  part  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
administered  on  a  monthly  basis.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  ad- 
vised me  that  if  that  program  should  be 
terminated  in  the  middle  of  a  month  or 
a  partial  month,  it  creates  an  extensive 
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administrative  burden,  and  therefore  a 
lot  of  expense  to  the  taxpayer  and  a  con- 
siderable burden  for  those  people  who  are 
the  payers  or  recipients  of  the  entitle- 
ments. 

So,  the  legislation  should  terminate 
at  tlie  end  of  a  calendar  month  and  not 
in  the  middle  of  a  month.  Further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  should  we 
reach  an  agreement — and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  that  will  be  the  case — between 
the  Democratic  Congress  and  Republi- 
can President  on  energy  policy  in  the 
next  few  days  or  the  next  45  to  60  days 
at  a  maximum,  then  the  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  as 
is  or  under  whatever  modification  would 
be  appropriate  based  on  that  agreement 
can  be  crafted  into  the  nature  of  that 
agreement. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
would  be  my  presumption  that,  in  an- 
ticipation of  that  agreement,  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7014  would  appropri- 
ately not  addi'ess  itself  to  pricing  pro- 
visions. That  will  be  one  of  the  issues 
that  we  have  to  resolve  when  we  meet 
next  on  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
plans  of  the  leadership  of  the  House  are, 
but  it  would  be  my  assumption  again 
that  tlie  pricing  provisions  of  perma- 
nent legislation  would  wait  until  we  had 
some  agreement  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  on  this  very  dif- 
ficult issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdiaw  my  reser\a- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9624 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4fg)(l)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "August  31,  1975"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
31,  1975" 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  mid- 
night, August  31,  1975. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  5071 
Addabbo  Clawson,  Del       Esch 

Anderson,  in.     Cleveland  Pary 

Andrews,  N.c.    Collins,  Tex.       Praser 
Aapln  Conlan  Gude 

Badillo  Conyers  Harsha 

Breaiix  Delaney  Hastings 

Brooks  Derwinski  Hubert 

Burke,  Fia.  Dlgga  Jarman 

Burton,  John     DlngeJl  Karth 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McPall).  On  this  roUcall  379  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ESTABLISHING  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  STUDY  PROBLEM  OF  U.S. 
SERVICEMEN  MISSING  IN  ACTION 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rides,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  705  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  705 

Resolved,  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  tliis 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  clause  2(1)  (6),  rule 
XI,  to  consider  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  335) 
establishing  a  select  committee  to  study  the 
problem  of  United  States  servicemen  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
ijentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  i.^  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  «Mr.  Quillen)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
335,  establishing  a  Select  Committee  on 
Missing  in  Action. 

Specifically  we  are  proposing  to  waive 
tiie  3-day  rule  and  to  provide  that  the 
resolution  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  no  general  de- 
bate on  the  resolution.  Upon  adoption 
of  the  rule,  the  House  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  under  the  5 -minute 
rule  and  Members  may  use  this  time  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  resolution. 

The  rule  was  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee by  a  unanimous  voice  vote  after  long 
and  careful  consideration.  The  measure 
has  been  before  the  committee  for  6 
months.  We  held  an  informal  workshop 
at  which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
was  permitted  to  explain  his  resolution 
and  request  a  hearing  on  May  8  and  a 
detailed  hearing  was  held  on  September 
9  at  which  12  Members  of  Congiess  ap- 
peared or  submitted  statements. 

While  the  rule  does  permit  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  no  amendments  were 
offered  in  committee  and  no  Member  ap- 
peared to  propose  an  amendment. 

As  to  the  resolution  itself,  it  simply  au- 
thorizes the  Speaker  to  appoint  10  Mem- 
bers to  serve  as  a  Select  Committee  on 
Missing  in  Action. 

The  committee  is  given  a  broad  man- 
date to  investigate  and  study  the  prob- 
lem of  U.S.  servicemen  still  identified  as 
missing  in  action,  as  well  as  those  known 


dead  whose  bodies  have  not  been  recov- 
ered and  to  study  the  need  for  additional 
international  inspection  teams. 

The  resolution  limits  this  inquir>-  to 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia. 

The  committee  would  have  a  life  of 
12  months  and  would  be  permitted 
an  additional  30-day  period  to  phase 
out  its  operations.  The  gentleman  from 
Mi-^sissippi  has  indicated  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  terminate  tlie  committee  at 
an  earlier  date  if  it  could  achieve  its 
mission  in  a  shorter  time  or  if  it  became 
clear  at  an  early  date  that  the  committee 
could  not  accomplish  its  stated  goals. 

Tlie  resolution  gives  the  committee 
.'iubpena  powers  which  it  is  not  antici- 
pated will  be  used.  The  administration 
supports  the  creation  of  the  select  com- 
mittee and  has  stated  its  willingness  to 
cooperate  fully.  The  committee  and  its 
staff  is  authorized  to  travel  to  Southeast 
Asia.  At  the  present  time,  the  only  na- 
tion which  the  committee  can  be  certain 
of  being  able  to  visit  is  Thailand,  where 
the  JCRC  is  headquartered. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
political  situation  in  Vietnam  has  been 
settled  for  some  months  now.  The  re- 
turn of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  to 
Cambodia  must  be  seen  as  a  sign  of  some 
returning  stability  in  that  countrj-. 

Further  the  Pathet  Lao,  which  has 
always  refused  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
MTA's  while  the  war  continued,  has  now 
substantially  consolidated  its  position 
in  Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate time  for  the  consideration  of 
this  resolution.  The  end  of  war  in  South- 
east A.'^ia  means  that  we  will  have  a  real 
chance  to  seek  some  resolution  of  this 
issue. 

But  now  it  is  essential  that  the  com- 
mittee have  an  opportunity  to  start  its 
work  immediately.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  based  on  his  own  observa- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  world,  warns 
that  the  climate  and  vegetation  make 
the  chances  of  investigating  crash  sites 
and  searching  for  shallow  graves  less 
promising  with  each  passing  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  enable  the  committee  to  begin  its 
work  immediately.  And  I  think  the  Hou.se 
ran  create  this  committee  with  high 
hopes. 

This,  in  no  way  reflects  on  the  tire- 
less efforts  already  undertaken  in  the 
Hou5;e  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and,  in  particular,  its 
Subcommittee  on  Internationa";  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablockd.  Because  of  jurisdictional 
questions,  the  Committee  on  Rules  soli- 
cited the  opinions  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  concerned  with  the 
issue  and  they  have  supported  our  posi- 
tion that  a  select  committee  w  as  the  ap- 
propriate way  to  investigate  the  issue  at 
tliis  time. 

At  this  point  I  believe  the  select  com- 
mittee can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
and  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  some  of 
the  work  that  could  be  undertaken  by  the 
select  committee: 

A  field  inspection  in  Southeast  Asia, 
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possibly  including  Laos, 
Vietnam,  and  South  Vietnam, 
munist  governments  have 
onstrated  a  greater  wilUngne^ 
with  Congress  than  the 

Efforts   to  win   cooperation 
governments   in   a   U.N.   or 
sponsored  search  for  the 
known  dead  and  a  thorough 
tion  of  the  fate  ot  the  missini 

A  thorough  study  of  tlie 
of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Department  of  Defense  an 
partment  of  State,  in  dealing 
issue. 

In  addition,  tlie  committee 
final  report  with  the  House 
tail  tlieir  efforts  in  this  area 
firm  recommendations  to  the 
tration  for  further  efforts  and 
Congress  in  developing  firm  po 
lines  for  dealing  with  the 
MIA's  in  any  future  military 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I 
tion  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speake) 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  stron  ; 
of  the  rule  and  of  House 
which  establishes  a  select 
study    the   anguishing   problei^ 
American  servicemen  missing 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  wives 
ilies  of  our  missing  and  miacci 
men  demand  and  deserve 
will  at  least  resolve  the 
tainty  about  their  loved  ones' 
House  should  do  everything  in 
to  provide  these  answers,  and  I 
adoption  of  this  resolution  v.i 
to  do  so. 

I  believe  there  is  broad  support 
measure  on  both  sides  of  the 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  wi 
this  long-delayed  resolution 

I  introduced  a  similar 
April  as  the  Indochina  war  w; 
ending,  and  In  view  of  what 
spired — or  rather,  what  has 
spired — since  April.  I  am 
the  need  for  this  select  House 
is  even  greater  now  than  it  w 
regret  the  delay.  Let  us  delay 
Let  us  do  whatever  we  can 
alleviate  the  sorrow  and 
fllctlng  so  many  of  our  citizer^ 

I  think  if  we  can  recover 
living  or  dead,  that  this 
worthwhile.  The  anguish 
families  of   the  missing  men 
must  be  rewarded  In  some  w 

Our  adoption  of  House 
today  will  direct  the  House  to 
Investigate  and  follow  every 
piece  of  evidence  that  may 
solution   and   provide   answers 
wives  and  families  who  deserve 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  or 
the   attempts   that   have 
made  by  the  administration 
tain  committees  of  the  Hous( 
matter.  "Riere  have  been 
forts  to  get  the  answers  about 
icemen  missing  in  action,  and 
censure  those  involved.  But  I 
of  us  feel  that  not  enough  has 
and   that  anything  more  thai 
done  toward  leaving  no  stone 
or  no  road  untraveled.  must  be 
cause  nothing  ventured,  nothink 
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This  resolution's  sole  pui-pose  is  one 
that  we  all  should  support.  That  is  to 
fully  investigate  the  fate  of  our  service- 
men who  are  still  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia,  to  find  and  return  to  the 
families  the  remains  of  the  known  dead, 
and  to  seek  the  release  of  some  men  who 
are  believed  still  held  as  prisoners  of  , 
war. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  resolution 
establishes  a  select  House  committee  of 
10  Members  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
The  committee  will  be  authorized  to 
conduct  hearings  and  to  hire  the  small 
staff  that  will  be  necessary  for  its  work. 
The  committee  and  its  stiff  will  also  be 
authorized  to  travel  to  Southeast  Asia 
for  any  field  Investigations  which  may 
be  required.  My  fiiend  and  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Montgomery),  te-stified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday 
that  the  total  anticipated  cost  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  $300,000.  This  is  a 
minuscule  sum  indeed  for  a  project  so 
worthy.  Finally,  the  resolution  states 
that  the  select  committee  must  submit 
its  final  report  to  the  House  within  1 
year,  and  that  30  days  thereafter  the 
committee's  work  will  terminate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us 
would  be  so  cireless  and  unwise  as  to 
predict  that  the  creation  of  this  select 
committee  is  going  to  give  us  the  final 
answer  to  every  question  concerning  our 
missing  servicemen  iu  southeast  Asia.  To 
proclaim  such  would  also  be  a  genuinely 
heartless  and  cruel  thing  to  say  to  the 
grief-stricken  wives  and  families  of  the 
missing  men.  Still,  I  think  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  adoption  of  this 
resolution  is  the  best  action  this  house 
can  take  to  give  America  the  answers  she 
is  waiting  for  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
missing  sons  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  on  House  Resolution  335. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery)  ,  for  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  House  Resolution  335.  which 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Missing  In 
Action,  and  to  the  others  who  worked 
with  him. 

We  have  all  been  very  much  concerned 
about  our  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  many  months.  While  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  resolve  this  MIA 
problem,  there  are  far  too  many  unan- 
swered questions.  We  cannot  let  this  be- 
come a  closed  book  in  American  history. 
Therefore,  Instead  of  continuing  to  rely 
on  two  different  departments  of  the  Gov- 
erimient  and  several  committees  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  become  convinced  that  a 
select  committee  to  coordinate  our  efforts 
should  be  established. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  not  taken 
this  issue  lightly  but  has  considered  it 
for  some  6  months  taking  testimony  of 
various  Members  of  Congress  and  delved 
into  all  the  questions  such  as  costs  and 
possibility  of  success.  The  conclusion  is 
tha ,  this  is  the  route  we  must  take  in  be- 
half of  our  missing  servicemen  and  their 


families.  Even  a  little  success  would  be  a 
tiemendous  blessing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
furtlier  requests  for  time,  but  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 

Mr.  MOAE[LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
705,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  335  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

II.  Res.  335 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lUhed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  se- 
lect committee  composed  of  ten  Members  of 
the  House. 

(b)  Members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Spejiker  of  the  House,  and  one  Member  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Speaker  to  serve  as 
chairman. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Sec.  2.  The  select  committee  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of — 

(1)  the  problem  of  United  States  service- 
men still  identified  as  missing  in  action,  as 
well  as  those  known  dead  whose  bodies  have 
not  been  recovered,  as  a  result  of  military  op- 
erations in  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia: 

(2)  the  need  for  additional  international 
inspection  teams  to  determine  whether  there 
are  cervicemen  still  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose.s  of  this  resolution, 
this  select  committee  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
Bct  during  the  present  Congress  at  times  and 
places  03  it  deems  appropriate  whether  the 
House  is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed. The  select  committee  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  other  power,  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  documents  as  it 
deems  necessary.  The  committee  and  its  staS 
may  conduct  field  Investigations  or  inspec- 
tions and  shall  be  authorized  to  travel  to 
Southeast  Asia  if  deemed  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate aspects  of  the  problem. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee or  any  member  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  chairman  or  such  member. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  select  commit-, 
tee,  or  any  member  designated  by  him.  may 
administer  oatlis  to  any  witness. 

Sec.  4.  To  enable  the  select  committee  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
it  is  authorized  to  employ  and  fix  compen- 
sation of  such  cler'is,  experts,  consultants, 
technicians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic 
assistants  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  com- 
mittee may  reimburse  the  members  of  it3 
staff  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  in  the  select 
committee  other  than  expenses  In  connection 
with  meetings  of  the  select  committee  held 
in  the  District  of  Colxmibla. 

Sec.  5.  The  select  committee  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  report  to  the  House  with 
respect  to  results  of  its  investigation  as  soon 
as  is  practicable  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  adoption  of  the  resolution.   Any  re- 
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port  made  when  the  House  Is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  granted  herein  shall 
expire  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  re- 
port with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  be  paid  frona  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  been 
gone  over  at  great  length  in  the  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  during  discus.?ion  of 
the  rule  just  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  at  this  time 
that  we  can  act  quickly  to  discuss  and 
pass  House  Resolution  335. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  for  fa- 
vorably reporting  this  resolution  (H.  Res. 
335)  and  giving  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  tliis 
proposal.  I  commend  in  particular  the 
two  gentlemen  on  the  Rules  Committee 
who  are  handling  this  resolution  today 
on  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  MoAKLEY ) ,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  iMr.  Quillen) 
and  thank  them  for  giving  us  this  op- 
portunity. They  were  two  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Rules  Committee  on  this  matter. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation 
and  so  also  is  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Quillen  ) ,  who  has  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  280  of  our 
colleagues  have  cosponsored  this  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  select  committee.  As 
far  as  I  know  in  the  9  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress  this  is  the  largest  num- 
ber of  sponsors  that  any  legislation  has 
ever  had.  So  even  though  I  am  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  in  the  House  who  have 
worked  as  hard  as  I  have  and  perhaps 
harder  to  bring  about  writing  a  final 
chapter  to  the  sad  situation  we  have 
had  in  Vietnam.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league earlier  mentioning  my  name,  but 
there  are  many  others  I  would  like  to 
name  who  have  done  really  more  than  I 
have,  but  I  am  afraid  if  I  start  naming 
names  of  my  colleagues  I  might  leave  out 
someone  who  deserves  credit. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  the  reso- 
lution does.  It  sets  up  a  10-memt)er  com- 
mittee to  investigate  fully  the  fate  of 
832  servicemen  still  listed  as  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  remains  of  some  1,500 
knov.n  dead  and  to  seek  the  release  of 
36  persons  thought  still  to  be  held  as 
prisoners  of  war.  I  might  say  the  De- 
fense Department  still  carries  these 
Americans  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  committee  will  work  in  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  and  nonpolitical  man- 
ner to  seek  diligently  answers  which  have 
been  asked  for  far  too  long  by  families 
and  friends  of  those  missing  in  action. 
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The  committee  would  be  required  to 
report  back  to  the  House  within  a  year 
or  sooner,  if  possible,  the  results  of  the 
investigation  and  to  recommend  any 
further  action  that  might  be  required 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
his  work  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  335  to  estab- 
lish a  select  committee  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  mihtary  servicemen  of  the  United 
States  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
the  members  of  the  families  of  these 
servicemen  who  have  not  been  informed 
of  the  condition  of  tlieir  family  members 
for  as  many  as  10  years.  This  is  an  in- 
himian  and  unreasonable  strain  on  these 
American  citizens. 

An  accounting  for  every  missing  Amer- 
ican citizen  must  be  made  as  was  agreed 
in  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement.  The  Hanoi 
Government  has  not  lived  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  We  have  made  a  full 
accounting.  I  ask  only  that  the  other  side 
to  this  agreement  do  as  they  agreed  to 
do  and  as  we  have  done.  The  formation 
of  this  committee  will,  hopefully,  insure 
that  a  full  and  complete  accounting  is 
made. 

In  closing,  I  ask  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  to  consider  the  benefit  this 
committee  would  provide  for  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  whose  lives  are  still  in  con- 
fusion and  shock  from  our  country's  un- 
fortunate involvement  in  Southeast 
A.sia.  This  involvement  is  past  history  for 
many  Americans,  but  for  those  with  fam- 
ily members  and  loved  ones  still  unac- 
counted for  it  is  a  continuing  nightmare. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey). 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody 
in  this  House  who  has  worked  harder 
or  done  lore  in  this  frustrating  area 
than  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I 
know  he  has  gone  over  there  a  number 
of  times  and  he  has  given  up  his  Christ- 
mases  to  go  over  there  and  he  has 
worked  hard  on  this  frustrating  matter. 
And  it  is  frustrating.  Even  though  there 
is  no  promise  of  great  success,  at  least 
the  establishment  of  this  committee  will 
give  people  some  place  to  come  to  for 
help.  I  do  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  and  I  think  all  of  us  are 
proud  of  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  supiwrt 
of  House  Resolution  335.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  select  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  investgiate  all  as- 
pects of  the  status  of  our  U.S.  serv'ice- 
men  in  Southeast  Asia  still  missing  in 
action.  Well  over  2  years  have  lapsed 
since  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  no  intention  of 
complying  with  article  8  of  the  agree- 


ment directing  the  signatories  to  co- 
operate with  one  another  regarding  our 
MIA's. 

At  this  time  aproximately  1.100  serv- 
icemen are  listed  as  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  iiave  waited  far  too 
long  in  demanding  a  full  and  factual 
accounting  of  ihesc  men.  and  in  doing 
so  we  have  prolonged  the  agony  and 
tragedy  of  many  families.  Now  it  is  time 
v.e  focus  world  attention  on  the  Viet- 
namese inhumane  noncomphance  v.iih 
the  agreements  signed  in  Paris. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  House  establish  this 
select  committee.  Through  the  commit- 
tee's work  we  hope  we  can  secure  the 
r,?tuin  of  remains  of  known  dead  for 
proper  burial  and  obtain  the  release  of 
■iS  servicemen  believed  to  be  held  priso ti- 
er of  war. 

For  many  Americans  the  war  is  over. 
But,  for  hundreds  of  families  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a  nightmare.  They  are  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  fate  of  sons, 
brothers,  husbands,  fathers,  and  friends. 
The  United  States  carmot  forget  its  ob- 
liEjation  to  these  men  and  their  familie-, 
and  the  select  committee  should  be  able 
to  shed  .some  light  on  this  prolonged 
situation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gcn- 
ilr.mm  from  Florida  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieid? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
;)i"eciate  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fiom  Mississippi,  yielding.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  am  not  normally  one  to 
support  the  creation  of  additional  com- 
mittees. However,  this  action  has  liecome 
essential  because  the  attention  our  Gov- 
ernment and  other  people  in  the  country 
have  given  to  this  matter  has  not  been 
adequate.  I  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
in  complimenting  my  friend,  the  genlle- 
m.m  from  Mississippi,  who  has  pursued 
this  issue  with  diligence  and  has  made 
sure  that  this  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  forget  those  who  have  been 
mi.ssing  in  action  and  that  we  do  have 
an  accounting.  I  compliment  my  col- 
league for  his  persistence  in  making  sure 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  forget  those  people  who  served  our 
country  so  well. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  I  know  of  his  con- 
cern about  setting  up  new  committees. 

I  would  tell  the  gentleman,  I  am  net 
■sure  how  successful  this  committee  will 
be:  if  we  get  some  breaks.  I  think  prob- 
ably we  will  be  able  to  answer  some  of 
the  pressing  questions  of  what  happened 
to  these  832  Americans:  but  we  are  try- 
ing. We  are  making  a  step  forward. 

I  iniglit  add  to  the  gentleman,  it  would 
be  a  small  staff  committee,  in  effect  a 
lov.-cost  committee  to  the  taxpayers  ot 
this  country. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  know  if  my  coUea'/ue 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  he  will  pursue 
the  issue  and  it  will  not  be  just  "another 
committee." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Resolution  335,  creating  a  Se- 
lect  Committee   for  Missing   in   Action 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  measure. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  happy 
to  £C3  this  matter  before  the  House  to- 
day. Frankly,  I  have  been  somewhat  sur- 
prised, as  the  gentleman  has,  that  our 
Gov^mmcnt  seemingly  has  not  done 
nearly  as  much  as  it  could  liave  in  ex- 
pressing interest  and  doing  something. 
either  officially  or  semiofficially. 

Like  the  gentleman,  I  am  not  sure  how 
effective  this  committee  will  be;  but 
hopefully  it  will  get  us  some  answers  to 
some  questions  we  have. 

In  addition,  it  Is  another  indication  to 
anyone  that  wants  to  read  our  motives 
that  we  are  still  determined  to  get  an 
account'ng  for  those  Americans  still 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  said  in  the 
Rules  Committee  on  Tuesday,  if  we  could 
even  recover  one  American  body,  this 
committee  would  be  worthwhile. 

I  know  of  tv^'o  deceased  American  ma- 
rines whose  bodies  are  in  the  Saigon 
Seventh-Day  AdventLst  Hospital  morgue. 
We  know  they  are  there.  They  .should  be 
broueht  back.  These  are  things  that  the 
committee  would  work  on,  that  these 
Americans  and  their  families  are  en- 
titled to  get  these  bodies  back  for  prompt 
burial.  Certainly  our  committee  will  push 
forward  in  this  area  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  be  one  of 
the  cosponsors.  I  wish  the  committee 
success. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  established, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  intent 
that  we  in  this  committee  expect  full  co- 
operation from  the  Defense  Department 
and  our  State  Department.  I  think  In 
the  past  they  have  been  overly  cautious 
in  an  attempt  not  to  give  any  false  hopes. 
I  am  sure  there  is  an  understanding  to 
some  extent  for  that  viewpoint,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  clear  this  thing  up  we  have 
to  have  a  firm  position  and  they  ought  to 
help  this  committee  in  every  way  possi- 
ble and  we  are  saying  by  this  resolution 
that  we  expect  that. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
Thzt  is  true.  We  have  to  have  the  co- 
operation, especially  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  of  the  Defense  Department. 

We  met  with  President  Ford  to  dis- 
cuss this  resolution  along  with  some  of 
the  MIA  families.  The  President  said 
himself  he  would  back  and  support  this 
committee.  He  was  asked  at  one  time  to 
set  up  a  Presidential  task  force.  He 
passed  that  up  and  he  is  fully  supporting 
this  effort.  As  he  said  several  weeks  ago, 
he  is  supporting  this  type  of  select  com- 
mittee and  I  am  sure  if  we  run  into  any 


problems,  we  would  ask  the  President  to 
help  us  with  the  different  departments. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  tha 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery* 
and  others  in  support  of  this  rebolution. 
We  have  a  number  of  men  still  missing 
in  action  from  my  State,  one  from  my 
particular  area.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  people  that  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  ol  tlio 
Government  are  indifferent  and  have  not 
been  doing  all  that  ought  to  be  done  to 
find  an  answer  to  tliis  problem.  I  myself 
am  inclined  to  share  this  feeling,  even 
though  I  realiise  we  are  somewhat  liinitcd 
in  what  we  can  do. 

Tiierefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  in  .sup- 
port of  the  passage  of  House  Resolution 
335.  which  would  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
inquiring  about  the  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

We  are  all  ver>-  much  familiar  with  the 
events  of  our  military  and  political  in- 
volvement in  the  area  of  Southeast  Asia. 
We  are  all  equally  familiar  with  our  po- 
litical and  military  disengagement  from 
that  area,  and  the  subsequpnt  return  of 
American  servicemen  who  had  been  de- 
tained as  prisoners  of  war. 

It  seems  in  retrospect,  that  those  events 
are  history,  that  a  chapter  in  American 
foreign  affairs  has  been  concluded.  Yet, 
can  the  story  of  American  action  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia  be  concluded 
without  knowing  definitively  what  has 
hapijened  to  those  servicemen  we  now 
count  as  "missing-in-action"? 

However  painful  it  may  be  to  evoke 
memories  of  the  fighting  in  Southeast 
Asia,  it  seems  reasonable,  in  fact  neces- 
sary, to  have  a  full  accounting  of  the 
status  and  whereabouts  of  all  missing 
U.S.  servicemen.  Our  effort  to  gain  a  full 
accoimting,  seems  to  me,  to  be  the  very 
least  we  can  do  for  the  families  and  loved 
ones  of  servicemen  we  now  count  as  un- 
detailed statistics  on  a  missing  persons 
list. 

These  servicemen  answered  our  call  of 
need  and  served  valiantly  in  a  most  con- 
troversial foreign  war.  Can  we  really  do 
anything  less  than  establish  this  select 
committee  to  investigate  this  matter?  I 
think  not. 

May  I  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  v.e  ought 
not  to  be  constrained  from  acting  in  this 
matter  for  fear  of  its  financial  impact. 
This  committee  will  not  cost  the  public 
any  additional  money.  It  is  to  be  financed 
out  of  contingency  funds  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  these  fimds  have 
already  been  appropriated. 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  we  be  dis- 
couraged from  passing  favorably  on  this 
resolution  by  thinking  of  the  important 
matters  that  await  our  attention.  Not- 
withstanding the  contemporary  prob- 
lems of  domestic  and  international  af- 
fairs, an  examination  of  this  matter  of 
missing  American  servicemen  is  veiy  im- 
portant. It  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot 
honorably  think  of  this  issue  as  one 
whose  time  has  past. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  lurge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 335  which  would  establish  a  select 
cimmittee  to  examine  this  matter. 

Wiiile  we  may  not  be  able  to  answer 
all  the  questions  wliich  have  been  raised, 
I  sincerely  hope  we  can  satisfy  the  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people,  and  par- 
ticularly those  relatives  wlio  have  ex- 
pressed this  feeling  that  we  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  problem.  Again,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  committee  will 
have  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  of 
Government  in  trying  to  find  out  just 
what  has  liappened  to  these  men. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  tliose 
Members  who  have  expressed  an  opinion 
on  this  matter  that  relates  to  his  pwsi- 
tion  on  it.  I  am  a  cosponsor  on  this  res- 
olution, and  I  think  that  this  little  bit  of 
money  is  going  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  every  Member  of  this  body 
ought  to  join  in  voting  for  passage. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  has  done,  quite  honestly,  more  work 
than  I  have  in  this  area  of  the  missing 
in  action. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  in  support  of  House  Res- 
olution 335,  creating  a  congressional  se- 
lect committee  for  MIA's,  a  resolution  I 
have  cosponsored,  and  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
his  diligence  and  persistance  in  bringing 
this  important  resolution  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  and  in- 
volved in  activities  seeking  a  full  account- 
ing of  the  some  800  servicemen,  as  well 
as  the  missionaries  and  the  journalists, 
who  are  still  listed  as  missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  This  measure  authorizes  the 
establishunent  of  a  select  committee  to 
thoroughly  study  the  problem  of  U.S. 
servicemen  missing  in  action. 

After  completing  long  and  painstak- 
ing negotiations,  our  Nation  entered  into 
the  Paris  Agreement  with  honor  and 
good  faith.  Our  Nation  assumed  that 
honorable  men  would  abide  by  the 
agreement  once  it  was  signed.  Regret- 
tably, this  has  not  been  the  case.  Article 
8,  section  B,  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ment specifically  states: 

The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
Information  about  the  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing 
In  action,  to  determine  the  location  and 
take  care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatriation 
of  the  remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  required  to  get  Infor- 
mation about  those  still  considered  missing 
In  action. 


CXXI- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  facts 
are  a  far  cry  from  the  stated  intent  of 
the  agreement.  The  North  Vietnamese 
apparently  believe  they  can  use  the  MIA 
issue  to  wring  further  political  conces- 
sions from  the  United  States.  To  illus- 
trate, a  recent  communique  from  Ha- 
noi stated  that  they  would  aid  in  the 
search  for  our  MIA's  provided  the  United 
States  would  render  tliem  economic  aid. 
This  allegation  recalls  to  mind  previous 
North  Vietnamese  promises  to  discuss 
our  MIA  situation  if  U.S.  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia.  We  all 
know  that  those  assurances  were  not 
fulfUled. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  House  Resolution  335  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  select  congressional  com- 
mittee and  the  authority  vested  in  such 
a  committee  will,  hopefully,  ena'ole  us  to 
complete  this  tragic  chapter  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  W^e  must  act  decisively 
and  promptly  to  give  the  North  Viet- 
namese a  clear  and  Indisputable  message 
that  we  are  not  gomg  to  forget  our 
MIA's.  We  will  not  be  dissuaded  from 
our  efforts  to  account  for  our  brave 
men. 

Admittedly,  our  leverage  and  bargain- 
ing position  in  Southeast  Asia  is  gradu- 
ally slipping  with  each  passing  day.  But, 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  can- 
not be  finalized  until  we  have  exhaus- 
tively examined  all  of  the  facts  in  the 
sad  and  tragic  history  of  our  MIA's,  the 
existence  of  whom  is  painful  because 
they  represent  an  unpleasant  reminder 
of  the  failures  that  our  Nation  has  expe- 
rienced in  pursuit  of  a  tragic  and  un- 
popular military  goal.  We  must  overcome 
the  present  prevailing  attitude  of  inertia. 

While  there  have  been  prior  efforts  by 
the  administration  and  by  tlie  Congress 
to  settle  this  matter,  specifically,  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations,  these  efforts  have  all  proved 
fruitless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  all  this,  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  335,  will  make  it  clear  to  Ha- 
noi, the  unified  and  unmistakable  will  of 
the  American  people  In  cari*ying  out  the 
objectives  and  stated  intent  of  this  res- 
olution— to  fund  and  exhaustively  ex- 
amine and  resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  my  thanks  for 
what  the  gentleman  has  done  In  behalf 
of  the  missing  in  action.  He  has  been 
outstanding. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yieldmg  to  me.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  him  on  the  tre- 
mendous work  he  has  done  over  the 
years  in  attempting  to  get  our  prisoners 
of  war  back,  and  ta  locating  and  identify- 
ing our  misstag  in  action. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions  I 
would  like  to  put  for  purposes  of  the 
record.  I  have  heard  nothing  said  in 
our  discussion  about  tlie  cost  of  this 
select  committee  and  its  projected  oper- 


ations. Could  the  gentleman  give  us  any 
insight  into  that? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  We  would  target 
it  around  $300,000  based  on  what  we 
know  at  this  time.  Of  course,  unknowns 
could  cause  an  expenditure  of  a  greater 
amount.  However,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  that  we  would  not 
spend  one  cent  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  nor  will  the  committee  re- 
main in  existence  one  day  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessai-y  to  complete  its 
assigned  task. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  nominal  cost 
for  the  committee,  and  certainly  the 
gentleman  knows  of  my  fiscal  conserva- 
tism. I  am  sure  this  will  be  reflected  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Is  there 
any  imderstanding  as  to  how  long  the 
committee  will  function? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes;  it  is  in  the 
resolution.  It  will  operate  for  1  year  from 
date  of  passage. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  It  will 
automatically  tenninate  after  1  year? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend's  response. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute 
Congressman  Montgouery  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  bringing  new  hope  and 
assurance  to  the  families  of  POW's  and 
MIAs,  that  their  loved  ones  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

Whether  living  or  dead.  Imprisoned,  or 
whereabouts  unknown,  we  have  a  moral 
and  compassionate  obligation  to  accom- 
plish complete,  accurate,  and  swift  ac- 
counting, repatriation,  and  return  of 
every  missing  American. 

It  has  been  fnjstrating  to  deal  with 
the  Communists.  Congressman  Oilman 
and  I  were  in  Jakarta  recently,  and  tried 
unsuccessfully  for  2  days  to  get  an  au- 
dience at  the  North  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy, to  secure  infoi-mation  and  co- 
operation in  this  regard. 

Coming  from  Ohio,  where  we  have  58 
missing  Americans,  the  formation  of 
this  committee  today  wiU  not  only  be 
great  news  to  our  League  of  Families  of 
POW's-MIA's,  but  will  put  a  bouquet  of 
forget-me-nots  in  their  hands  proclaim- 
ing esteem,  concern,  hope,  and  help  for 
these  stalwart  loved  ones. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  people  of  Oliio  how  much  the 
gentleman  has  supported  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  allowed  to  proceed  for  10 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
and  the  remarks  made  heretofore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support  of 
this  resolution.  House  Resolution  335 
proposes  to  establish  a  select  committee 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  with 
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the  sole  purpose  of  pursuing 
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thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
want  to  commend  those  who  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  floor,  partic- 
ularly the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery).  Unlike  our  prior 
wars,  where  we  have  done  great  honor  to 
those  who  fought  them,  in  this  unique 
experience  we  recognize,  in  this  resolu- 
tion, a  unique  responsibility,  particularly 
to  the  relatives  of  those  who  are  missing 
in  action  and  whose  remains  have  not 
been  returned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege,  in 
February,  along  with  six  other  Members 
of  the  House  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  there 
to  see  the  vigorous  efforts  that  were  be- 
ing made  by  the  defense  attache's  office 
to  try  to  recover  the  remains  of  missing 
in  action  that  were  scattered  throughout 
South  Vietnam  in  areas  that  were  under 
government  control.  Those  results  were 
somewhat  frustrating. 

I  think  it  should  be  recognized,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Pickle  »  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  success  of  this  com- 
mittee will  depend  upon  the  very  real  as- 
sistance of  our  Department  of  State  in 
restoring  a  degree  of  communication 
with  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  Laotian  Government 
and  Cambodian  Government,  so  that  our 
concern  over  the  return  of  the  missing 
can  be  effectuated  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  governments. 

The  Department  of  State  has  not 
moved  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  we 
can,  therefore,  get  a  unanimous  vote  in 
passing  this  resolution  and  empowering 
a  select  committee  to  conduct  a  complete 
investigation.  We  are  asking  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  if  not  instructing  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  its  complete  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  resolution.  I  think  it 
may  be  among  the  most  important  things 
we  do  this  year. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  not  trying  to  take  all 
of  the  time.  Probably  this  is  the  best  way 
to  handle  this  in  a  quicker  manner,  and 
so  if  my  colleagues  will  have  a  Uttle  pa- 
tience with  us,  I  think  we  will  move  right 
along. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Patter- 
son). 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  tireless  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  the  oppor- 
txmity  today  to  take  a  major  step  toward 
rebuilding  the  confidence  of  thousands  of 
frustrated  and  alienated  American  fam- 
ilies in  their  American  Government.  I 
am  referring  to  families  and  friends  of 
U.S.  servicemen  still  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  House  has  before  it 
today  House  Resolution  335,  a  resolution 
which  will  create  a  select  committee  to 
investigate  the  wide  range  of  issues  asso- 
ciated with  "MIA." 

Almost  3  years  after  the  truce  in  Viet- 
nam there  are  still  1,300  servicemen  listed 


as  missing  In  action  or  whose  status  has 
been  arbitrarily  changed  to  killed  in  ac- 
tion. The  families  of  these  men  have 
been  suffering  the  ciiielest  effects  of  war, 
the  daily  uncertainties  and  emptiness 
that  comes  from  not  knowing  whether 
their  serviceman  is  alive  or  dead.  How- 
can  anyone  doubt  that  they  deserve  an 
answer  ba«ed  on  facts? 

The  Pentagon  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  for  3  years  Tailed  to  bring 
pres.sure  against  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists to  account  for  the  1,300  names. 
The  Congress  must  act.  and  act  now. 
Someone  must  show  we  care  about  these 
men  and  their  families. 

I  pray  the  Hoase  will  adopt  House 
Resolution  335  today,  ai'ic),  in  anticipation 
of  that  outcome,  I  want  to  expres  my 
admiration  for  the  persistent  leadership 
of  this  issue  provided  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  .  JTis  commitment  to  a  fair 
and  open  investigation  of  the  status  of 
the  MIA's  has  been  a  source  of  hope  to 
many  families  around  the  country. 

I  also  want  to  give  recognition  to  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  Who  Are  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Their  tireless  efforts  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  both  the  general  public 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  is  evidence 
that  their  faith  in  their  Government 
has  not  been  broken  by  tl:e  pain  and 
frustration  of  these  past  years.  I  have 
been  pcr.'ionally  touched  by  the  plight  of 
the  MIA's  and  their  families  through 
contact  with  Mrs.  Ann  Griffiths,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league's  board  of  directors.  A 
resident  of  my  district,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  is 
the  sister  of  Lt.  Comdr.  James  Mills  who 
is  missing  in  action.  I  know  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  cosponsors  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 335  share  my  gratitude  to  the  league 
and  its  officers  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  for  House  Res- 
olution 335,  a  resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  for  missing  in  action  service- 
men in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  confident 
that  this  legislation  will  pa.ss  the  House 
today.  You,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) deserve  the  unqualified  praise 
of  the  supporters  and  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution.  Without  your  support  and  de- 
termination this  committee  might  never 
have  been  created.  Also  instrumental  in 
the  successful  reporting  out  of  this  res- 
olution is  my  colleague  from  Tennessea 
(Mr.  Quillen).  In  behalf  of  my  constit- 
uents who  still  have  members  of  their 
families  missing  in  action  in  Asia  I  thank 
each  of  you  for  your  dedication  and  de- 
termination. 

With  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  fulfill  one 
of  its  outstanding  obligations  to  Ameri- 
cans who  still  are  living  with  the  agony 
and  frustration  of  having  members  of 
their  families  missing  in  action  in  Asia. 
The  10-member  Select  Committee  will  be 
charged  with  investigating  fully  the  fate 
of  all  American  MIA's,  gaining  the  re- 
turn to  home  soil  of  the  remains  of  known 
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dead,  and  making  a  final  determination 
of  those  36  Americans  still  listed  as 
POW's. 

We  are  overdue  in  the  creation  of  this 
committee  and  in  the  resolution  of  the 
MIA-POW  question.  We  cannot  in  good 
conscience  add  to  or  perpetuate  further 
the  suffering  and  uncertainty  that  has 
been  the  constant  companion  of  many 
American  families.  We  will  betray  the 
faith,  trust,  and  hope  of  those  families  if 
we  fail  to  pass  this  legislation.  And,  we 
will  betray  the  honor  and  spirit  of  those 
Americans  who  served  their  Nation 
honorably  and  well.  This  legislation 
merits  and  demands  your  support.  It  un- 
equivocally has  mine. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Saha- 

BIN). 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  and  my  colleagues,  and 
especially  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Oilman)  for  his  work  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 
KEY) ,  the  success  of  this  committee  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  State,  and  I 
hope  that  cooperation  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard). 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  say  that  it  Is  a  great  honor 
to  be  a  cosponsor,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's endeavors  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  Members  of 
this  House  feel  very  strongly  about  this. 
I  could  repeat  a  lot  of  what  has  been 
said  by  my  fellow  Members,  but  I  will  say 
that  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  are 
now  taking  some  action  where  our  Intent 
and  our  mouths  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  encourag- 
ing, and  I  hope  we  will  inject  this  com- 
mittee with  full  force.  I  look  foi-ward  to 
being  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  for  his  work  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  am  very  pleased  also  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  today. 

There  are  many  families  and  relatives 
of  the  missing  in  action  in  my  State  of 
Idaho  who  consider  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  to  be  their  friend. 


I  think  the  tragedy  of  this  whole  thing 
is  that  if  the  United  States  did  not  get 
itself  involved  in  no-win  wars,  we  would 
not  be  here  today  trying  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  our  missing  in  action.  If  we 
had  had  the  proper  spirit  in  the  Vietnam 
war  once  we  were  committed  to  it  10 
years  ago,  that  property  would  now  be 
ours  and  we  could  take  care  of  this  mat- 
ter personally  ourselves.  I  think  this  has 
led  to  a  tragic  situation,  and  this  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  the  people  who  per- 
formed so  well  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  the  future  we 
should  look  back  at  this  time  in  history 
and  learn  from  our  experience  that  we 
should  not  become  involved  in  no-win 
wars,  but  when  we  do  fight  such  wars,  we 
should  honor  those  who  have  made  such 
great  sacrifices. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  in  his  comments  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  in  bringhig  out 
this  resolution. 

I  know  something  of  the  frustration 
that  many  of  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam  have 
gone  through  and  something  of  the  sac- 
rifices that  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  have  made.  I  know  how  much  these 
families  want  to  have  information  about 
where  their  loved  ones  are  and  whether 
they  are  dead  or  still  living.  I  think  we 
in  Congress  have  the  responsibility  to 
do  everything  possible  to  get  that  infor- 
mation for  them  and  try  to  locate  these 
people  who  have  fought  for  us.  Many  of 
them  are  probably  still  alive  in  Vietnam 
in  prison  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  certainly  one  step 
we  must  take  in  order  to  try  to  meet 
that  very  great  challenge  that  we  face. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  his  dedicated  lead- 
ership in  this  £irea. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation, 
along  with  other  Members,  for  what  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  done  in 
the  past,  not  only  in  trying  to  bring  more 
light  on  the  location  of  MIA's  and  to  get 
as  many  back  as  possible  but  for  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor.  I  express  my 
appreciation  also  to  the  many  others  who 
have  given  assistance. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  State  have  made  many 
attempts  to  get  the  remains  back  and  to 
get  more  information  about  MIA's,  but 
tliey  have  run  into  political  blocks,  which 
I  believe  this  committee  will  not  find 
standing  in  the  way.  I  feel  much  more 


optimistic  than  many  others,  who  have 
expressed  the  feeling  that  maybe  this 
will  not  be  successful.  I  am  quite  certain 
it  will  be,  because  with  Members  properly 
selected  by  this  committee,  I  think  we 
will  be  able  to  open  doors  and  we  will  be 
able  to  make  investigations  and  get  in- 
formation from  those  who  last  saw  the 
MIA's.  information  from  squad  leaders, 
platoon  leaders,  and  task  force  leaders. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  details  as  to  where 
MIA's  were  last  seen  alive. 

I  think  much  can  be  done  in  this  area, 
and  I  believe  much  will  be  done  by  this 
select  committee. 

I  suppose  few  can  really  vmderstand 
the  anguish  felt  by  families  for  their 
loved  ones  who  are  MIA's.  The  wives,  the 
mothers,  and  the  fathers  of  these  MIA's 
are  expressing  their  anguish  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  is  one  way  in  which 
I  think  this  Congress  can  do  something 
about  this  matter.  We  are  hopeful  that 
many  will  be  brought  back  alive.  In  any 
event,  I  think  that  through  the  efforts  of 
this  select  committee  we  can  get  more 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  MONT(jOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks,  and  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size again  that  this  has  been  a  team 
effort.  Many  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  done  much  to  work 
toward  locating  the  missing  in  action. 

I  would  like  to  say,  before  my  time  runs 
out,  that  there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook)  which  I  think  has  merit.  The 
amendment  adds  missing  civilians  to  the 
committee's  efforts.  As  we  know,  there 
are  missionaries  and  correspondents  who 
are  missing  and  not  accounted  for.  I 
think  the  amendment  strengthens  the 
resolution,  and  I  will  personally  support 
the  amendment  when  it  Is  offered. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  335  which  I  have  been  pleased 
to  cosponsor  with  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Montgomery)  . 

I  do  not  think  I  can  state  strongly 
enough  how  important  it  is  that  we  ob- 
tain at  once  a  full  and  complete  account- 
ing of  all  of  our  men  who  remain 
prisoners  of  war.  or  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia.  This  issue  should  be 
one  of  the  foremost  concerns  of  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
concerns  of  our  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Our  President  should  personally  take 
this  issue  to  the  table  of  the  Russians 
and  to  the  table  of  the  Chinese  in  up- 
coming meetings,  for  it  is  only  through 
the  perseverence  of  the  administration 
and  only  tlirough  the  perseverence  of 
tills  Congress  that  our  men  can  be  safely 
returned  home  and  our  missing  fully 
accounted  for. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  felt  that  we 
should  use  our  vast  economic  power  as 
a  lever  with  tlie  Communist  world  to 
win  the  release  and  identification  of  our 
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MIA's,   expand  human 
pressed  minorities,  and  help 
to   the   arms   race  and 
Mideast. 

In  other  words  detente  is 
be  a  two-way  street  and 
more  concessions  from   the 
til  is  era  of  detente  if  it  is  to 

The  resolution  before  us 
set  up  a  select  committee  to 
all    avenues    of   obtaining 
about  our  men,  and  of 
return  of  these  men.  The 
be  charged  with  preparing  i 
its  findings  and  with  making 
dations  for  appropriation 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
emment  has  been  unable  to 
ords  of  our  men  when  such 
known  to  exist,  and  when 
causes  more  heartache  and 
the  families  and  friends  of 
men. 

Regardless  of  how  any  of 
the  war  itself  in  Vietnam 
no  doubt  that  all  of  us  ow 
men  who  fought  there — an( 
our  POW's  and  MIA's — a 
tude.   The   war   is  behind 
POW/MIA  issue  is  not.  Th^ 
these  men  must  remain  in 
of  this  Congress  and  in  the 
the  administration  imtil  all 
have  been  cleared  to  the 
our  POW  and  MIA  families. 

I  am  convinced  that  the 
of  the  select  committee  is  ar 
step  in  this  direction.  I  urge 
sage  of  the  resolution  and  I 
my  colleagues  to  contribute 
support  the  work  of  this 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker 
like  to  submit  for  the  Recor(> 
the  resolution  submitted  by 
ment  of  New  York  Disabled 
the  recent  National 
wall.  This  resolution,  I  belie-s|e 
the  mandate  of  the  select 
tabllshed  in  House  Resolution 
sums  up  the  deep  concern  of 
everywhere  that  those  brave 
served  us  so  well  not  be 
body  in  a  foreign  land  nor  be 
in  spirit  here  at  home. 

The  resolution  follows : 
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Whereas,   hundreds  of  American 
men  remain  unaccounted  for, 
or    captive    In    Viet    Nam 
agreements,  assiirances,  formal 
alleged  bona  fide  efforts  to  end 
talnty  surrounding  their  status 
ty  or  their  senseless  post-hostilities 
tlon  and 

Whereas,  receipt  of  accurate 
about  these  servicemen  and  thejr 
America,  where  at  all  possible, 
major   commitment  of   the 
the  t7nlted  States,  a  pronounced 
United  States  policy  and,  more 
a   constant   and   continuing 
agenda  In  every  relevant  negotlitlon 
matlc   exchange  and  intematlc^al 
and 

Whereas,  the  American  peopU 
In  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  this 
and  national  obligation  and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American 
believe  it  essential  that  the 
the  United  States  shall  elevate 
the  respected,  recognized  and 
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el of  governmental  policy,  commitment  and 
action  urged  herein. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  duly  convened  In 
national  convention,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proclaim  that  It  hence- 
forth shall  be  a  major  commitment,  a  pol- 
icy position  and  a  negotiating  Item  where 
relevant  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
effectuate  by  every  reasonable  and  practical 
m.eans  at  its  disposal  the  receipt  of  accu- 
rate Information  regarding  the  identities  of 
all  American  servicemen  presumed  present, 
alive  or  deceased.  In  Viet  Nam  and  further, 
the  return,  where  possible,  of  such  servicemen 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  their  remains  to  the 
United  States  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  forthwith  dispatched  in  the 
most  formal  fashion  to  all  nations  of  the 
world  and 

Be  It  further  resoU'ed,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  appropriate  order 
direct  every  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
United  States  henceforth  to  introduce,  where 
appropriate,  as  a  matter  for  discussion,  recip- 
rocation or  negotiation  the  objective  of  the 
United  States  to  accomplish  finally  and  com- 
pletely the  purposes  set  forth  In  said  procla- 
mation and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  formally  adopt  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution  or  a  resolution  of 
comparable  Import  so  as  to  record  Its  sup- 
port for  the  aforesaid  proclamation  and  the 
commitment,  policy  and  actions  called  for 
therein  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
the  President,  the  American  people  and  the 
other  pyeoples  and  nations  of  the  world  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  governors 
and  the  legislatures  of  each  and  every  state 
of  the  Union,  to  the  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Umted  States  Senate  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  done  just 
as  much  as  I  have,  or  even  more,  in 
working  in  this  field.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  resolution,  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  the  tremendoiis  job  he 
has  done  in  making  the  consideration  of 
this  resolution  possible. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join,  of  course,  in  congratulating 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  for  his  splendid  leadership 
on  this  subject,  for  his  dedication,  and 
for  his  patience  In  nurturing  ttiis  to  the 
point  where  It  has  virtual  unanimous 
approval  of  this  House.  Were  It  not  for 


that  leader.shlp,  I  think  we  would  not 
have  had  this  progress. 

Despite  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
on  which  the  gentlemr.n  serves,  and  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  other  Merabnrs  of  the 
House  and  of  the  ndministrrtion  o'l  the 
subject  of  the  missing  in  action,  inade- 
quate progress  has  been  mr.de  and  the 
entire  issue  of  the  mi&sing  in  action  has 
been  allowed  to  become  quiescent. 

I  thiiik  the  overwhelming  adoption  of 
this  resolution  establishing  the  Select 
Committee  should  demonstrate  the  tre- 
mendous interest  that  there  is  ia  Con- 
gress. The  committee  can  be  a  focal  poixit 
for  gathering  national  and  international 
attention  to  resolution  of  this  matter.  It 
can  put  pressm-e  on  both  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  our  own  State  Department 
to  enter  negotiations  that  certainly  will 
be  required  to  obtain  the  information  we 
desire. 

I  agree  with  the  several  Members  who 
have  said  in  this  debate  that  they  do 
believe,  as  I  believe,  that  there  Ls  some 
hope.  We  have  reason  for  some  hope 
through  the  formation  of  this  Select 
Committee. 

On  May  22, 1,  joined  by  26  colleagues  in 
the  House,  all  of  whom  had  been  very 
strong  opponents  of  the  wor  in  South- 
east Asia,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Premier 
of  the  Republic  of  North  Vietnam.  Ph">m 
Van  Dong,  requesting  that,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  termination  of  funds  by 
the  House  for  continuation  of  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
North  Vietnamese  respond  by  making  a 
complete  accounting  of  our  missing  in 
action.  The  text  of  the  letter  Is  as  follows: 
House  op  Reprfsentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  22, 1975. 
Hon.  Pham  Van  Dong, 

Premier,  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  are  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress  who  over 
the  years  have  worked  to  end  the  Ameri- 
can military  Involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Now  that  that  involvement  is  at  last 
ended,  we  request  that  you  furnish  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  accounting  of  those 
Americans  who  are  still  listed  by  United 
States  authorities  as  "missing  In  action" 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

This  gesture  would  not  only  end  the 
terrible  frustration  and  anguish  of  the 
families  of  those  men,  but  It  would  contrlb- 
ute  greatly  to  restoring  normal  relations 
between  our  countries.  It  would  also  assist 
our  efforts  to  get  the  United  States  to  pur- 
sue peaceful  and  constructive  policies  in  the 
future  towards  Southeast  Asia. 

Your   consideration   of   this   request    will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Donald  W.  Rlegle, 
Andrew   Young,   Lionel    Van   Deerlin, 
Prank     Thompson,     Jr.,     George     E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke, 
James  J.  Howai-d. 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Jona- 
than   B.    Bingham,    Bella    S.    Abzug, 
James  H.  Scheuer,  Shirley  Chisholm, 
Morris   K.   Udall,   Patricia   Schroeder, 
Abner  J.  Mikva,  Robert  P.  Drinan. 
John   E.   Moss,   John   L.    Burton,   John 
Conyers,  Jr.,  Donald  M.  PYaser,  Ben- 
jamin 8.  Rosenthal,  Michael  Harring- 
ton,  Edward   I.   Koch,   Ken   Hechler, 
William   8.    Moorhead, 

Members  of  Congress. 
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I  got  back  a  reply  on  June  21,  1975, 
the  text  of  which  follows : 

Ambassade  Dela  Republique   Demo- 
CRATiQUE,  Du  Viet  Nam, 

Paris,  France,  June  23,  1975. 
The  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinoer. 
Congres.i  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Sir:  The  Embassy  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  has  the  honor  to  en- 
close herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Pham  Van  Dong  concerning  the 
M.I.A.  to  your  address. 

The  Embassy  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  avails  of  this  opportunity  to 
convey  to  you  its  highest  consideration. 

Hanoi.  June  21, 1975. 
The  Honorable:  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Donald 
W.  Rlegle,  Andrew  Young,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Robert  N.C.  Nix, 
Nathan  B.  Bingham,  Bella  S.  Abzug, 
James  H.  Scheuer.  Shirley  Chisholm, 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Patricia  Schroeder, 
Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Robert  F.  Drinan,  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  George  O.  Brown,  Jr., 
Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke,  James  J. 
Howard,  John  L.  Burton,  John  E.  Moss, 
John  Conyers,  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  Michael  Hairiugton, 
Edward  I.  Koch,  Ken  Hechler,  William  S. 
Moorhead,  Members  of  Congress,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC. 

Ladies  and  Gentleman:  I  have  received 
your  letter  dated  May  22,  1975. 

As  Is  well-known  to  world  public  opinion, 
the  Vietnamese  people,  imbued  with  humani- 
tarian sentiments,  deeply  sympathize  with 
the  anguish  of  the  families  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  were  captured,  dead  or  still  con- 
sidered as  missing  In  Viet  Nam,  In  spite  of 
the  untold  suffering  Inflicted  on  our  country 
by  several  successive  U.S.  administrations 
over  the  pstst  ten  years  and  more.  Therefore, 
after  the  Paris  Agreement  has  been  signed, 
the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  returned  to  the  U.S.  side  all 
American  military  and  civilian  personnel 
captured  during  the  war.  unilaterally  decided 
to  allow  the  repatriation  of  the  remains  of 
those  American  pilots  who  died  in  captivity, 
and  directed  the  responsible  services  to  en- 
deavour to  seek  Information  about  those 
Americans  considered  as  missing  in  action, 
in  accordance  with  article  8(b)  of  the  Paris 
Agreement,  so  as  to  help  alleviate  the  anguish 
of  the  families  concerned.  Yet,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  U.S.  Government  continued  Its 
military  Involvement  and  Interference  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  South  Viet  Nam  in 
systematic  violation  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 
That  Is  why  the  implementation  of  article 
8(d)  could  not  as  yet  progress  as  expected. 
Obviously,  responsibility  for  this  situation 
entirely  rests  with  the  U.S.  side. 

Now  that  the  war  has  ended  and  peace 
has  been  restored  In  the  whole  of  Viet  Nam, 
all  post-war  questions  concerning  Viet  Nam 
and  the  United  States,  such  as  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  healing  the  wounds  of  war  In 
the  two  zones  of  Viet  Nam,  the  search  for 
the  M.I.A. 's,  the  exhumation  and  repatria- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  American  dead 
...  are  the  outstanding  questions  that  call 
for  an  early  solution.  The  Government  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Is 
prepared  to  talk  with  the  U.S.  Government 
so  as  to  settle  these  questions.  At  the  same 
time,  It  reaffirms  that  the  U.S.  re.spect  for  the 
Vietnamese  people's  fundamental  national 
rights,  the  total  cessation  of  Its  Interference 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  South  Viet  Nam, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  Its  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  war 
and  to  postwar  reconstruction  In  the  two 
zones  of  Viet  Nam,  will  create  conditions  for 


the  establishment  of  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  spirit  of  artlclo 
22  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
thanks  to  you.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  as 
well  as  to  aU  other  goodwilled  Americans 
who  contributed  their  efforts  to  demanding 
an  end  to  all  U.S.  military  Involvement  and 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  South 
Viet  Nam.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  you 
will  succeed  in  "getting  the  United  States 
to  pursue  peaceful  and  constructive  poli- 
cies" in  this  region,  in  the  Interest  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  our  two  peoples. 
Sincerely, 

Pham  Van  Dong, 
Prime  Minister  of  The  Government  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

I  interpreted  this  reply  as  being  a 
rejection,  believing  it  to  mean  there 
would  have  to  be  U.S.  reparations  pur- 
suant to  the  Paris  accords  before  any 
consideration  of  an  accounting  of  the 
missing  in  action  would  take  place. 

I  felt  that  this  was  really  an  uncon- 
scionable rejection  and  issued  a  state- 
ment at  that  time  indicating  my  great 
disappointment  and  di-spleasure,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  think  this  negative  response  will  greatly 
inhibit  efforts  to  re-establish  normal  rela- 
tions with  the  North  Vietnamese,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  settling  the  question  of  any  recon- 
struction assistance  under  the  Paris  Accords. 

I  had  really  thought  that  with  the  war 
over,  tlie  North  Vietnamese  would  have  re- 
sponded affirmatively  with  the  decent,  hu- 
manitarian gesture  that  appears  appropriate. 

To  continue  to  withhold  this  Information 
makes  the  families  of  the  POWs  and  the 
Missing  in  Action  hostage  to  North  Viet- 
namese political  objectives.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  luiconscionable. 

In  the  letter  from  the  Premier  of 
North  Vietnam,  however,  he  did  indicate 
his  willingness  and  interest  in  sitting 
down  and  starting  to  talk  about  this  issue. 

Subsequently,  I  have  just  received  a 
communication  from  a  representative  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
just  yesterday,  in  fact,  who  talked  to 
members  of  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese  Indicated 
that  their  letter,  in  fact,  despite  its 
rhetoric,  was  not  Intended  to  be  a  rejec- 
tion. It  was  intended  as  an  invitation  to 
our  Government  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
these  issues. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  some  prog- 
ress. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  overly 
optimistic.  But  I  do  think  there  is  some 
room  for  maneuvering. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) in  the  effort  to  try  to  get  this 
matter  resolved. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  tliank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger)   for  his  remarks. 

I  know  that  he  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  He  has  shown  a 
great  interest  in  this  field,  and  cer- 
tainly the  select  committee  will  depend 
on  him  for  guidance  and  help. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  few  remain- 
ing minutes  I  have  to  finish  my  own 
remarks  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

The  committee  in  a  completely  and 
nonpolitical    manner    would    diligently 


seek  the  answers  which  have  been  asked 
for  far  too  long  by  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  missing  in  action. 
The  committee  would  be  required  to  re- 
port b£u;k  to  the  House  within  a  year, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  recommend  any 
further  action  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  might  be  required. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  because  of  the 
tropical  environment  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  tends  to  hide  traces  of  evidence  that 
would  be  needed  to  detemine  the  fate 
of  our  missing  fellow  Americans,  as  well 
as  the  location  of  crash  sites  of  known 
dead. 

Regarding  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  select  committee,  it  should  be  noted 
that  we  have  concrete  information  on 
crash  sites  that  could  and  should  be 
investigated.  I  envision  the  select  com- 
mittee attempting  to  find  a  way  in  which 
neutral-country  search  teams  would  be 
allowed  to  go  to  these  crash  sites  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  We  also 
know  of  numerous  shallow  graves 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  where  we 
could  recover  the  remains  of  known  dead. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  bodies 
of  two  U.S.  Marines  are  currently  being 
held  in  a  Seventh-day  Adventist  hospital 
morgue  in  Saigon  which  should  be 
reclaimed  by  our  Government.  In  order 
to  accomplish  these  objectives,  we  need 
a  select  committee  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  our  Government  and  private 
organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  benefits 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  MIA's.  First,  it 
would  show  the  families  and  loved  ones 
of  the  missing  that  the  Congress  does 
care  and  is  sincerely  interested  in  deter- 
mining the  fate  of  the  MIA's.  The  select 
committee  would  also  provide  a  place 
where  the  families  could  bring  informa- 
tion they  have  to  be  evaluated. 

A  second  benefit  would  be  the  infor- 
mation that  would  be  developed  for  other 
committees  of  Congress  that  are  cur- 
rently considering  legislation  relative  to 
the  MIA's.  I  refer  to  bills  such  as  the 
change  in  status  legislation.  I  believe  the 
select  committee  will  result  in  a  very 
necessary  policy  and  precedent  on  how 
our  Government  should  handle  missing 
in  action  matters  in  the  future. 

A  third  benefit  of  the  select  committee 
would  be  to  focus  public  opinion  on  the 
uncooperative  manner  in  which  the  pres- 
ent governments  In  Indochina  are  treat- 
ing the  MIA  problem.  From  past  experi- 
ence, I  think  it  can  be  said  that  public 
opinion  does  have  an  effect  on  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  these  nations. 

A  fourth  benefit  of  the  select  commit- 
tee would  be  to  encourage  and  prod  the 
Department  of  State  for  more  concrete 
efforts  to  resolve  the  MIA  problem.  There 
are  some  that  feel  the  State  Department 
has  not  been  diligent  in  its  attempt  to 
gain  compliance  with  paragraph  8b  of 
the  Paris  peace  accords.  I  would  think 
the  select  committee  should  be  able  to 
determine  if  this  is  true  or  not. 

I  might  point  out  that  President  Ford 
has  given  assurances  that  he  does  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  is  committed  to 
resolving  the  MIA  impasse.  So  I  feel  we 
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In  this  connection,  I  woulf 
Chairman  Zablocki  of  the 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs 
mittee  has  been  holding 
time  to  time  on  the  MIA 
agreed  to  turn  these  files 
Select  Committee  for  theii" 
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House  Resolution  335,  so  we 
the  job  of  writing  the  final 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  i 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr. 
State  Department  lists  830 
in  action  in  Indochina.  Theiie 
ditionally,  30  civilians  Listed 
All  told,  2J00  Americans  are 
counted  for  as  a  result  of  the 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Of  these 
pre.<;'jmed  dead. 
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Ingly  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  There 
can  be  no  more  graphic  example  of  this 
development  than  the  callous  down- 
grading of  efforts  to  determine  the  fate 
of  those  missing  in  action  and  bring 
home  those  who  may  still  be  rotting  in 
some  jungle  prison  in  Laos  or  Vietnam. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  immensely  cruel 
human  impact  that  governmental  dis- 
regard has  had  on  the  imfortunate  fam- 
ilies of  those  men  still  listed  as  missing, 
some  for  a  decade  or  more. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  am  gratified  that  the  House 
has  accepted  this  responsibility.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  committee  will  not 
only  investigate  the  situation  of  our 
missing  in  action,  but  serve  as  a  pubhc 
conscience  reestablishing  among  the 
American  people  our  commitment  to 
these  men  and  their  families. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  having  an  opportunity  to 
bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  I  do  also  hope  that  it  will  be 
unanimously  adopted. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     VR.     ASIIBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  af  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbbook: 
Page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  '•Cambodia" 
add  the  foUowlng:  "and  the  problem  of 
United  States  clvUians  Identified  as  missing 
or  unaccounted  for,  as  well  as  those  known 
dead  whose  bodies  have  not  been  recovered 
In  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia; " 

On  line  8  of  the  same  section,  strike  the 
period  and  add  the  foUowlng:  "or  civil lana 
held  captive  or  unwillingly  detained  In  the 
aforementioned  areas." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  include, 
along  with  our  servicemen,  American  ci- 
vilians missing  in  Southeast  Asia  or  held 
captive  in  that  area.  I  support  this  reso- 
lution and  have  introduced  a  companion 
measure,  HJl.  520. 

There  is  no  definite  figure  available  of 
the  exact  number  of  American  civilians 
still  held  in  the  area  covered  by  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  For  instance,  Walter  Cron- 
kites  Committee  to  Free  Journalists 
Held  in  Southeast  Asia  lists  five  Ameri- 
can journalists  missing  in  that  area,  four 
in  Cambodia  and  one  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  State  Department  believes  that  be- 
tween 50  and  60  American  civilians  are 
still  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
of  Nyack.  N.Y.,  lists  7  missionaries  aaid 
a  5 -year-old  child  as  being  held  in  South 
Vietnam  since  their  capture  on  March  10 
of  this  year.  How  many  more  Americans 
are  unaccounted  for  in  the  area  or  being 
detained  against  their  wUl  is  not  known. 

This  amendment  would  simply  include 
in  the  select  committee's  accounting  all 
Americans,  both  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians. In  no  way  will  this  amendment  di- 
lute or  detract  from  our  solemn  duties  to 
the  MIA's  and  POW's  but  states  clearly 
our  interest  in  the  welfare  and  status  of 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma,s.<;achusetts. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielding 
to  me  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  amend- 
ment. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  it.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  adopted  unani- 
mouslv. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  said  earlier  under  my  5  minutes,  I 
think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Ashbrook) 
strengthens  the  resolution.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  offering 
the  amendment  and  I  support  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  state  that  this  side  has  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  believe  it  Is  a  very 
worthwhile  amendment  and  we  will  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook).  I  think  that 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  is  offer- 
ing is  certainly  a  very  Important 
amendment  to  the  resolution.  This  has 
been  a  very  serious  problem  insofar  as 
our  missing  missionaries,  missing  jour- 
nalists, and  others  are  concerned  and 
has  involved  p.  great  many  efforts  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  by  other  congres- 
sional committees,  all  of  which  have 
been  to  no  avail.  I  think  that  indeed 
this  should  be  part  of  the  purposes  of 
the  select  committee  insofar  as  their 
province  and  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  this  will  help  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  fully  examin- 
ing and  resolving  this  problem. 

I  urge  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
merely  add  that  one  of  the  most  recent 
difficulties  in  a  similar  situation  occurred 
with  regard  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  I  would  point  out  that  the 
last  people  to  come  out  of  China  were 
the  civilians  such  as  missionaries.  Cath- 
olic priests,  including  Father  Healey,  and 
otliers.  Again,  let  me  say  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  our  interests  in  our  miss- 
ing servicemen,  which,  of  course,  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  know  would  not  be 
the  interest  of  this  Member.  I  simply  say 
that  I  think  we  should  help  insofar  as 
possible  all  missing  Americans. 

Ml-.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me  and  I 
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would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
would  this  amendment,  assuming  the 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  expand 
the  area  of  the  committee  so  that  the 
committee  could  also  be  interested  in  the 
problem  of  the  two  men  who  were  killed 
just  prior  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Vietnam  and  whose  bodies  have  yet 
to  be  returned? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  because  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  specifically  refei-s 
to  the  problem  of  U.S.  civilians  identi- 
fied as  missing  or  unaccounted  for, 
as  well  as  those  known  dead  whose  bodies 
have  not  been  recovered  in  North  Viet- 
nam. South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  other  words,  tlie  same  interest  and 
the  same  efforts  a.^  extended  to  our 
seivicemen  would  be  extended  to  the 
civilian  members  in-'jolar  as  determining 
the  whereabouts  of  all  Americans,  and 
the  purp&se  of  the  amendment  is  to  ex- 
tend this  search  to  all  Americans,  not 
just  to  our  ser^'iccmen. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  offering  his  amendment 
and  I  trust  the  amendment  '.vill  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook  )  on  offering  his  amend- 
ment and  I  wish  to  indicate  my  support 
for  the  amendment  and  for  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  it  does  broaden 
this  legislation  sufficiently  so  that  it  will 
take  care  of  many  problems  that  could 
have  crept  in  this  situation  that  were 
not  there  to  begin  with. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) for  giving  his  leadership  in  this 
matter  and  in  allowing  us  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  this  matter  by 
bringing  this  legislation  up  for  a  vote 
•so  that  hopefully  we  can  get  this  prob- 
lem solved  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  10-member 
Select  Congressional  Committee's  in- 
quiry into  the  status  of  American  men 
missmg  hi  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
believe  the  Congress  has  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  do  everythmg  humanly 
possible  to  have  our  MIA's  fully  ac- 
counted for  and  I  support  this  commit- 
tee's efforts  whether  they  be  in  lieu  of 
or  In  addition  to  other  efforts  being  made 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  families  and  friends  of  these  men 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  attempts  by 
the  executive  branch  to  determine  the 


whereabouts  of  these  people  and  I  share 
their  agonj'  at  the  continued  uncertainty. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  countries  involved  and 
no  one  should  expect  any  miracles  or 
complete  solutions.  But  I  support  tliis 
committee  in  making  continuous  and  un- 
remitting efforts  through  all  possible 
avenues  of  communication  to  secure  an 
accounting  ol  tliose  listed  as  missing  in 
action. 

Ml-.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  335. 
As  a  .sponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  am  of 
cour.se  concerned  that  e\erything  possi- 
ble be  done  to  learn  the  fate  o2  the  1,100 
American  servicemen  listed  as  missing  in 
action  in  Soutlieast  Asia.  But  more  than 
that,  I  am  concerned  about  what  failure 
of  the  House  to  adopt  tliis  resolution  will 
mean  to  the  families  of  those  1.100  men 
and  indeed  to  tlie  American  public  in 
general. 

Under  terms  of  the  Paris  Treaty,  we 
are  entitled  to  an  accounting  of  Ameri- 
can MIA's.  The  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  refused  to  abide  by  the  treaty  com- 
mitment, apparently  in  a  cruel  effort  to 
extort  some  form  of  American  economic 
assistance.  The  war  is  over,  and  in  fact 
grows  dim  in  the  American  conscious- 
ness, but  still  we  have  no  word.  Soon. 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate accounting. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  forget  the 
MIA's.  It  might  even  be  'smart"  polit- 
ically, but  I  hope  we  will  not  choo.se  to 
do  so.  If  it  takes  a  full  delegation  of 
Congressmen  to  deteimine  the  fate  of 
the.se  men,  or  to  determine  the  terms 
on  which  we  might  find  out,  then  we  in 
Congress  have  a  duty  to  see  that  it  is 
done.  We  owe  this  duty  as  much  to  the 
living — to  the  survivors  of  these  men 
and  to  their  successors  in  the  armed 
services — as  to  the  dead.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  you  and  all  my  colleagues  to  agree 
to  this  request.  It  is  little  enough  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  much  more. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Missing  in  Action  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  335. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion, a  select  committee  of  10  members 
would  fully  investigate  the  status  of  our 
American  personnel  still  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  would 
work  to  secure  the  return  to  this  coun- 
try of  the  remains  of  the  known  dead, 
and  would  be  charged  with  determining 
the  fate  of  the  36  Americans  still  listed 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  for 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation.  I  share  his  conviction 
that  we  can  no  longer  allow  the  fate  of 
those  Americans  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion to  remain  imsettled. 

I  feel  that  this  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  American  men  and  women  who 
served  their  coimtry  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia.  The  very  least  we  in  Con- 
gress can  do  is  to  exert  eveiy  effort  to 
determine,  once  and  for  all,  the  fates  of 
those  still  on  the  MIA  roles. 

I  m'ge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  badly  needed  bill. 


Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  380, 1  would 
like  to  voice  further  supiwrt  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  committee  that  would  deal  ex- 
clusively with  the  problem  of  American 
servicemen  who  are  still  missing  in  ac- 
tion as  a  result  of  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  became  particularly  aware  of  the 
need  for  continuing  investigation  into 
this  problem  througli  the  encouragement 
of  one  of  my  constituents.  Ms.  Cheryl 
EUer  Boyd.  Ms.  Boyd  became  extremely 
active  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  ad- 
vocating for  the  return  of  these  men. 

I  join  Ms.  Boyd  in  advocating  for  a 
determination  of  the  status  of  missing 
Americans,  and  the  return  by  North 
Vietnam  of  the  bodies  of  American.-*  still 
in  their  possession. 

In  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com- 
nnttee  supporting  the  creation  of  this 
conmiittee.  I  stated  that  as  of  July  31  of 
this  year,  868  Americans  were  still  clas- 
sified as  missing  in  action.  In  addition, 
1,368  Americans  are  known  dead  but  their 
bodies  remain  unrecovered.  Tliis  num- 
ber is  too  high  for  us  to  remain  uncon- 
cerned. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  House 
has  adopted  this  legislation.  I  also  wish 
to  congi'atulate  Mr.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio  for 
introducing  an  amendment  to  this  legis- 
lation to  include  civilians  in  the  investi- 
gation of  those  who  ha\e  been  lost  in 
Vietnam.. 

In  addition.  I  have  been  particularly 
concerned  about  the  bodies  of  two  Ma- 
rines, Lance  Cpl.  McMahon  of  Boston 
and  Corporal  Judge  of  Iowa,  who  were 
killed  on  September  29,  the  last  day  of  the 
American  evacuation  from  South  Viet- 
nam as  they  were  guarding  the  defense 
perimeter  at  the  Saigon  Airport.  Al- 
though the  State  Department  has  made 
serious  efforts  toward  recovering  the 
bodies  tluough  diplomatic  channels,  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  new  committee  will 
make  further  attempts  to  reclaim  their 
bodies  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  families 
involved. 

I  believe  that  the  action  which  the 
House  has  taken  today  is  a  positive  re- 
flection of  its  concern  and  dedication  to 
the  resolution  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
complete  support  of  House  Resolution 
355.  which  creates  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S. 
servicemen  missing  in  action  m  South- 
east Asia.  I  also  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook)  which  will  expand  the  scope 
of  the  committee  to  cover  civilian  U.S. 
citizens  missing  in  this  area. 

Perhaps  no  aspect  of  the  entire  un- 
fortunate Vietnam  war  is  so  tragic  as 
the  pUght  of  the  manj'  men  missing  in 
action  and  still  unaccounted  for  after 
so  many  years.  I  know  from  discussioivs 
with  the  families  and  loved  ones  of  these 
men,  the  personal  hardship  and  suffering 
which  has  resulted  from  the  failure  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  pursue  this  issue 
with  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  hope  that  the  work  of 
this  committee  will  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  to  obtain  the  needed  information 
about  these  valiant  defenders  of  our 
freedoms. 
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I  also  want  to  commend 
guished  gentleman  from  Miss;  sslppi  (Mr. 
MoNTCOMESY)  who  Is  the  one  Member  of 
the  House  most  responsible  fdr  the  crea- 
tion of  this  committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  in  cosponsoring  a  companion 
resolution. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  G  35, 1  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure.  Bj)  establish- 
ing a  10-member  select  comn:  ittee  to  in- 
vestigate the  problem  of  U.S.  5cr\icemen 
still  identified  as  missing  ir  action  in 
Southeast  Asia,  this  resolutic  n  will  help 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  ot  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  private  grour  s,  in  deter- 
mining the  fate  of  these  MIA'; . 

At  present,  some  832  serv  cemen  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action  as  a  result  of 
military  operations  in  Nort]»  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
Thirty-six  men  are  still  thought  to  be 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  'Vhile  esti- 
mates vary,  it  is  al.so  believ(d  that  the 
remains  of  over  1,100  dead  servicemen 
have  never  been  recovered  f i  om  South- 
east Asia. 

Indications  are  that  the  udministra- 
tion  will  work  through  the  select  com- 
mittee when  It  is  established,  and  a  joint 
effort  could  result  in  obtainir  g  full  com- 
pliance with  Article  8(B)  o:  the  Paris 
peace  accords  from  all  paries  to  that 
agreement.  As  one  who  ha;  long  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  (  f  obtaining 
a  full  and  factual  accounting  or  all  miss- 
ing servicemen  as  well  as  the  return  of 
our  known  dead  for  proper  b  irial,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 
Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
27,  1973,  the  parties  engage  1  in  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  signed  an  ai^eement  in 
which  they  pledged  'to  help  each  other 
to  get  information  about  th  )se  military 
personnel  and  foreign  civil  ans  of  the 
parties  missing  In  action,  t>  determine 
the  location  and  take  care  o ;  the  graves 
— and  to  take  any  such  oth;r  measures 
as  may  be  required  to  get  information 
about  those  still  considered  missing  in 
action." 

Two  and  one-half  years  lave  passed 
since  these  assurances  were  egistered  in 
the  Paris  agreement  and  tod  ay  there  re- 
main over  1,300  men  to  be  ac  counted  for. 
With  the  removal  of  our  ;roops  from 
Southeast  Asia,  it  has  been  too  easy  for 
the  majority  of  Americans  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  tragedii  s  connected 
with  the  war  and  to  absolve  themselves 
of  all  responsibilities  for  then.  However, 
the  Vietnam  Era  of  our  hij  tory  caimot 
be  closed  until  we  have  reso  Ived  the  one 
final  issue  which  links  us  to  that  hostil- 
ity: the  fate  of  those  classifi(  d  as  niibsinfe' 
in  action. 

A  great  deal  of  lipservice  las  been  ex- 
pended on  this  point,  tlie  pi  edominance 
of  which  affirms  the  iiiliuin  anity  of  the 
Soutlieast  Asian  government  5  in  the  han- 
dling of  tliis  tragic  situation.  But,  let  us 
not  pass  the  buck.  Certainly  their  action 
is  inhumane,  and  a  direct  vie  lation  cf  the 
Paris  accord.  However,  as  a  Darty  to  that 
agreement,  we,  too,  have  a  n  sponsibility : 
a  responsibility  to  insm'e  th  it  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  are  met.  I  y  merely  as- 
serting the  blame  of  ths  Southeast 
Asians,  we  do  nothing  to  achieve  our 


objectives  and.  In  assuming  this  stance, 
we  are  adding  to  the  inhumanity  of  the 
situation  and  to  the  agony  being  experi- 
enced by  the  loved  ones  of  those  still 
missing. 

It  is  time  that  the  pledges  contained 
in  the  Paris  accord  become  reahty,  and 
I  implore  the  Congress  to  take  tlie  neces- 
sary action  to  move  us  toward  this  goal. 
House  Resolution  335  provides  us  with  a 
framework  for  that  action.  In  creating  a 
select  committee  to  determine  the  fate 
of  our  missing  in  action,  we  will  move 
much  closer  to  the  attainment  of  our 
objectives  as  outlined  in  the  Paris  agree- 
ment and  to  the  termination  of  suffering 
for  those  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the 
imcertainties  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
its  enforcement. 

I  call  on  this  body  to  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility we  face  here  and  I  ask  the 
support  of  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
passage  of  House  Resolution  335. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Montgomery)  ,  on  his  long 
fight  for  more  information  concerning 
the  MIA's  in  Soutlieast  Asia. 

There  is  no  more  frustrating  task  be- 
cause of  the  intran-sigencc  of  the  Nortla 
Vietnamese. 

I  want  to  caution  the  Congress  and 
tlie  American  people  that  this  commit- 
tee faces  a  very  difficult  assignment. 

Dming  my  visit  to  South  Vietnam  m 
February  of  1975,  we  had  a  full  report 
of  the  diflBculties  concerning  the  locat- 
ing of  crash  sites  because  of  hea\T  jun- 
gles and  swamps  and  lack  of  reliable 
information. 

But  I  know  that  this  committee  will 
do  everjthing  possible  to  find  every  piece 
of  information  available. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we  for- 
get: at  least  868  American  servicemen 
remain  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast 
Asia,  868  Americans  are  either  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  in  action. 

If  our  heroic  dead  made  the  "supreme 
sacrifice,"  the  sacrifice  of  these  missing 
serncemen  is  only  slightly  less.  We  do 
not  know  for  sure  whether  they  are 
rotting  in  the  prison  camps  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  or  elsewhere.  We  do  not 
know  whether  some  are  dead  or  whether 
others  are  desperately  trying  to  find 
their  way  to  freedom  thi-ough  the  jungles 
and  swamps  of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  grieve  not  only  for  the  servicemen 
themselves  but  also  for  their  families; 
wives  who  are  left  with  gnawing  uncer- 
tainties and  doubts  and  youngsters  who 
may  never  have  seen  their  fathers.  In 
addition,  there  are  mothers  and  fathers 
of  these  missing  servicemen,  and  even 
grandparents,  all  of  them  alternately  be- 
set by  surges  of  hope  and  despair. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  is  being 
done  or  whether  enough  is  being  done 
to  determine  whether  these  servicemen 
are  alive  or  dead,  whether  they  are  pris- 
oners or  men  who  have  escaped  from 
their  captors.  About  tlie  only  thing  we 
can  be  certain  of  is  that  if  these  Ameri- 
cans are  known  to  be  dead  that  we  are 
unalterably  obligated  to  bring  their  re- 
mains home  and  give  tliem  honored, 
military  interments. 

In  pusliing  my  inquiri-s  on  thi.s  matter 
I  havp  been  afi\  iscd  by  various  Govern- 


ment sources  that  efforts  to  locate  our 
868  unaccounted-for  servicemen  are  im- 
dertaken  through  three  different  chan- 
nels: Through  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Red  Cross,  and  through  so- 
called  third-country  neutrals. 

But  I  repeat:  we  do  not  know  how 
much  is  being  done  and  whetiier  enounh 
is  bcincr  done. 

That  is  why  we  are  considering  the 
resolutions  before  lis  today,  to  establish 
a  select  committee  composed  of  10  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  empowered  "to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation— 
of  Uic  problem  of  United  States  service- 
men still  identified  as  missing  in  action, 
as  well  as  those  known  dead  whose 
bodies  have  not  been  recovered,  as  a  re- 
sult of  mUitary  operations  in  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia." 

This  select  committee,  as  our  resolu- 
tion states,  would  be  authorized  to  hold 
hearings  at  home  or  in  Southeast  Asia 
"and  to  require  by  subpena  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  rec- 
ords, correspondence,  papers  and  docu- 
ments as  it  deems  necessary." 

We  emphasize  also  in  our  resolution 
the  importance  of  such  an  investigation 
as  we  propose  to  ascertain  "the  need  for 
additional  inspection  teams  to  determine 
whether  there  are  servicemen  still  held 
as  prisoners  of  war." 

This  latter  question  we  consider  most 
urgent,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  one  of  the 
crucial  things  we  do  not  know  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  governments  of  the 
several  Southeast  Asia  countries  have 
hindered,  frustrated  or  blocked  inquiries 
launched  by  the  International  Red  Cross, 
the  United  Nations  and  the  third-coun- 
try neutrals. 

That  there  have  been  frustrations, 
and  terrible  ones,  we  have  learned  from 
news  dispatches.  For  example,  one  seem- 
ingly reliable  report  printed  around  the 
world  was  that  one  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
gover:unents  had  the  effrontery  to  de- 
liver a  heartless  and  inhumane  ulti- 
matum to  the  effect  that  they  would  not 
cooperate  in  a  search  for  the  imac- 
counted-for  American  servicemen  until 
the  United  States  promised  to  contrib- 
ute miUioru  and  probably  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  rebuilding  of  the  countrj-'s 
war- torn  areas. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  barbarism  and 
blackmail. 

In  view  of  such  attitudes  and  actior^ 
the  establishment  of  a  select  committee, 
as  proixjsed  here,  becomes  all  the  more 
important.  We  need  to  know  whether 
organizations  such  as  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  the  UJ^.  are  blocked  from 
pursuing  their  humanitarian  punxises, 
and  If  they  are  so  blocked  what  the 
U.S.  Government  can  do  about  it. 

The  verified  facts  about  our  missing 
servicemen  are  sparse  indeed.  But  we 
know  that  on  Januai-y  27,  1973,  when 
hostiUties  in  Southeast  Asia  ceased  tliat 
there  were  1,220  Americans  missing  in 
action,  519  prisoners  of  war,  and  118  mis- 
sing in  nonhostile  circumstances.  By  the 
end  of  June  1975  that  number  had  been 
reduced  to  a  total  of  882  and  decreased 
today  to  868  unaccounted  for.  Frankness 
requires  me  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Govem- 
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ment  officials  dealing  with  this  sad  prob- 
lem do  not  have  any  firm  evidence  that 
these  868  are  still  alive. 

The  select  committee,  as  I  and  other 
sponsors  envision  it,  would  have  the 
means  and  autliority  to  accept  testimony 
on  the  difficulties  that  have  been  en- 
countered by  the  international  agencies 
v.'orking  in  Southeast  Asia  and  exactly 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  overcome  those 
difficulties. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
pay  the  enormous  debt  we  owe  to  these 
missing  servicemen  and  to  their  families. 
We  must  act  to  ease  as  much  as  we  hu- 
manly can  the  family  heartbreaks  and 
ang'iish,  questions  and  uncertainties  that 
hive  beset  these  servicemen's  wives, 
children  and  other  relatives  since  that 
tragic  war  was  halted. 

11  any  are  alive  they  must,  at  all  costs, 
be  brought  home.  The  Anoerican  dead 
must  be  returned  so  they  can  rest  in 
honored  peace  in  the  homeland  for  which 
they  gave  their  lives. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  335, 
a  biU  to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  Issue  of  Missing  American  Service- 
men in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  has 
changed  dramatically  over  the  past 
year,  there  is  one  very  important  item 
which  hais  not  altered  since  tliat  long, 
costly  conflict  began:  Our  concern  for 
those  868  American  servicemen  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  end  of 
American  presence  in  Vietnam  brought 
with  it  the  release  of  known  U.S.  pris- 
oners. However,  tlie  treaty  di'afted  and 
signed  in  Paris  includes  language  mak- 
ing an  accounting  of  the  missing  a  pri- 
ority concern. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important  item 
which  remains  unresolved  at  this  point. 

Several  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  established  the  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center— JCRC — at 
Camp  Samaesan,  Thailand,  for  the  ex- 
press piu-pose  of  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances smTOunding  the  disappear- 
ance of  American  servicemen  in  South- 
east Asia.  Following  the  establishment 
of  this  command,  we  communicated  of- 
ten with  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
center,  expressing  each  time  our  strong 
desire  to  see  that  everything  possible  is 
done  to  track  down  crash  sites  and  fully 
investigate  the  circumstances  behhid 
each  case.  In  this  regard,  we  expressed 
a  special  concern  in  behalf  of  two  fam- 
ilies residing  in  Ohio's  10th  Congres- 
sional District  who  have  loved  ones  list- 
ed as  missing:  The  family  of  Marine 
Capt.  LawTence  Helber  of  Logan,  Ohio, 
and  the  family  of  Marine  Col.  Robert 
Smith  of  Athens,  Ohio.  Colonel  Smith  Is 
the  highest  ranking  Marine  officer  listed 
as  missing. 

We  were  frequently  advised  by  Defense 
Department  officials  that  cooperation 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  as  called  for 
In  article  8  of  the  Paris  Treaty  was  es- 
sential for  the  location  of  crash  sites  in 
Communist-controaed  territory.  The 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  has  ig- 
nored the  mandates  of  the  treaty  with 
respect  to  helping  U.S.  personnel  locate 
missing  Americans.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 


North  Vietnamese.  The  North  Vietna- 
mese stance  represents  simply  a  case  of 
callous  disregard  for  these  men  and  their 
families  who  have  waited  for  year-  for 
some  parcel  of  good  news  on  the  fate  of 
fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers  lost  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  have  ccwidemned  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  its  noncoopera- 
tion,  and  we  likewise  condemn  those  na- 
tions who  have  not  impressed  upon  the 
Communist  bloc  the  importance  of  mu- 
tual cooperation  in  this  purely  humani- 
tarian effort. 

With  regard  to  our  Government,  there 
was  a  report  published  recently  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  considering  mov- 
ing the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Cen- 
ter— JCRC — from  its  present  site  to  an- 
other location  outside  Thailand.  Some 
Pacific  islands  housing  U.S.  bases  were 
mentioned  as  a  possible  new  home  for 
the  center.  In  contacting  the  Defense 
Department  directly  about  this  matter, 
we  were  advised  that  such  a  move  for 
JCRC  was  not  planned.  In  fact,  we  were 
told  that  such  a  move  would  be  unwise. 
I  agree.  I  can  think  of  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  be  gained  by  moving  the  center 
farther  from  its  present  base  of  opera- 
tion. At  Camp  Samaesan,  our  highly 
trained  U.S.  forces  now  investigating 
MIA  cases  have  ready  access  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  areas  in  which  most 
missing  U.S.  servicemen  are  thought  to 
have  been  lost  or  downed. 

A  select  committee  as  conceived  by 
House  Resolution  335  would  continue  to 
give  this  issue  tlie  attention  it  deserves. 
It  should  serve  to  provide  us  with  an- 
swers to  some  very  pressing  questions.  I 
must  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  more 
than  4  years  ago  I  submitted  a  bill 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
Presidential  committee  on  the  prisoner- 
of-war  and  missing-in-actjon  issue. 
While  that  legislation  did  not  pass  the 
committee  stage,  it  nevertheless  gained 
widespread  support  from  many  diverse 
political  corners  and  interests.  The  ob- 
jectives of  this  select  committee  are  not 
milike  the  purposes  of  my  bill  of  4  years 
ago.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our 
bill,  as  originally  designed,  and  if  en- 
acted, would  have  done  much  of  the 
groundwork  which  will  now  be  expected 
of  the  select  committee. 

I  support  House  Resolution  335  and  I 
cosponsored  similar  legislation  in  this 
Congress  because  the  question  of  the 
missing  in  action  remains  open  and  un- 
answered. Every  effort — be  it  legislative 
or  administrative — must  be  made  to  ac- 
count for  the  missing.  We  have  never 
accepted  anything  less. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  10  long  years,  on  January 
27,  1973,  the  United  States  of  America 
signed  the  Paris  peace  accords,  officially 
ending  our  participation  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Subsequently,  U.S.  troops  were 
completely  withdrawn  from  the  other 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  and  a  tragic 
period  In  the  history  of  this  countiy 
came  to  an  end. 

One  of  the  brighter  moments  in  this 
tragic  story  was  the  successful  return 
of  so  many  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war.  This  important  occasion,  however, 
overshadowed  the  fact  that  many  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  airmen  were  still  miss- 
ing in  action.  Today,  many  of  those  men 


are  still  listed  as  missing  in  action  with 
little  or  no  information  available  on 
them. 

Because  of  my  serious  concern  for 
these  men  and  lor  their  famiUes,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  this  legLs- 
lation  to  establish  a  select  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  mandated 
to  look  into  this  sad  situation  and  de- 
termine what  additional  efforts  can  be 
made. 

This  country  has  a  long-stancling 
tradition  of  looking  out  for  our  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  services.  That  com- 
mitment cannot  be  met  in  full  for  the 
Vietnam  hostilities  until  a  final  status 
for  each  man  is  determined.  There  is  still 
a  possibility  that  some  American  service- 
men are  still  being  held  as  prisoners  of 
war,  nearly  3  years  after  the  peace  agree- 
ments. Furthermore,  other  Americans  are 
known  to  have  died  behind  enemy  lines 
and  their  remains  have  not  been  freed 
for  burial  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  troubling  re- 
sults of  the  MTA  situation  Is  the  effect 
such  uncertainty  has  on  families  of  our 
missing  in  action  servicemen.  In  today's 
business  world,  the  wife  of  a  MIA  has 
great  difficulty  In  entering  into  contracts, 
buying  a  home,  getting  a  loan,  and  unn- 
pleting  many  other  transactions  whicli 
require  her  husband's  signature  and  ap- 
proval. This  does  not  even  compare  witli 
the  emotional  strain  on  wives,  children, 
parents,  and  other  relatives  as  their  state 
of  limbo  continues,  endlessly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  this  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  give  the  Congress  a  special 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  commitment 
of  this  Nation  to  bring  to  resolution  the 
troubling  question  of  what  happened  to 
those  men  who  are  listed  as  MIA's. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  335, 
which  would  establish  a  select  commit- 
tee in  the  House  to  examine  the  status 
of  U.S.  servicemen  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  American  people  still  do  not 
have  a  factual  accounting  of  U.S.  service- 
men classified  as  missing  in  action  In 
Southeast  Asia.  At  the  present  time,  we 
are  lacking  an  up-to-date  report  on 
1,100  American  servicemen.  Including  ap- 
proximately 980  MIA's  and  37  POW's. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Paris  peace 
agreement,  the  signatories  must  cooper- 
ate with  one  another  with  respect  to  the 
MIA's.  Unfortunately,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  not  cooperated  with  us,  and, 
to  date,  little  has  been  done  to  enforce 
this  aspect  of  the  peace  agreement.  The 
State  Department  clearly  has  not  pur- 
sued this  matter  with  sufficient  vigor  to 
uncover  the  facts.  Thus,  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  take  on  the  respon- 
sibihty,  so  that  the  families  of  the  miss- 
ing servicemen  will  know  that  their  Gov- 
ernment is  making  a  sincere  effort  to 
derive  a  final  accounting  of  the  massing 
in  action.  This  will  demonstrate  to  the 
loved  ones  that  Congress  has  not  forgot- 
ten those  brave  men.  These  families  de- 
serve no  less,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  a 
select  committee  can  have  some  success 
in  this  matter  if  we  demonstrate  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  the  American 
people  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
the  missing  servicemen. 

More  than  270  Members  of  the  House 
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What  is  undoubtedly  a  shame  upon 
our  country  has  been  agony  to  those 
families  who  have  a  son,  or  husband,  or 
brother  among  those  listed  as  missing 
in  action.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are 
words  which  can  adequately  describe 
the  emotion  of  Uving  from  month  to 
month,  from  year  to  year,  with  the 
haunting  question  of  a  loved  one's  fate. 
We  have  accepted  it  as  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  home  for  those 
unfortunate  refugees  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  have  an  even  greater  respon- 
sibility to  our  own  citizens  to  provide  tlie 
answers  as  to  what  has  happened  to 
those  men  who  have  not  jet  been  ac- 
counted for. 

The  bill  before  us  for  consideration 
would  attempt  to  redress  this  grievous 
situation.  The  establishment  of  a  select 
committee  on  our  servicemen  missing 
In  action  would  provide  a  much  needed 
first  step  in  determining  their  fate.  In 
addition,  it  would  show  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  the  world  as  a  whole,  that 
the  United  States  has  not,  and  will  not, 
forget  these  men. 

It  is  a  sad  but  true  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  less  than  diligent  in 
pushing  for  a  final  resolution  of  the 
MIA  question.  Although  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement  specifically  provides  for  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  the  fate 
of  these  men,  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  has  made  little  effort  to  ful- 
fill Its  obligation  to  do  so.  And  our 
Goverrunent  has  done  little  to  prod  them 
into  compliance.  Last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  even  began  to  arbitrarily 
reclassify  MIA's  with  presumptive  find- 
ing of  death  status,  without  receiving 
new  information  to  justify  the  change. 
We  cannot  sweep  this  problem  under  the 
rug  and  pretend  it  does  not  exist.  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  the  attitude  of  our 
Government  has  been  to  date. 

Recently,  a  letter  from  President  Ford 
to  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  men  miss- 
ing in  action  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. This  letter  expresses  the  President's 
firm  commitment  to  securing  a  full  ac- 
counting for  our  MIA's.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  assist  the  President  in  this 
matter  by  passing  this  legislation  before 
us  today. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  over.  Our  troops 
came  home  nearly  3  years  ago.  Our 
POW's  have  been  reunited  ■with  their 
families.  The  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam that  we  supported  for  so  long  with 
our  money,  our  men  and  our  technologi- 
cal expertise,  no  longer  exists.  But  we 
have  forgotten  and  abandoned  our  MIA's. 
Until  these  men  are  accounted  for,  we 
cannot  afford  to  close  the  book  on  Viet- 
nam. We  have  rim  out  of  excuses  to  give 
the  families  of  our  MIA's.  The  time  to 
act  is  now. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 335,  a  resolution  establisliing  a  Se- 
lect Committee  to  study  the  problem  of 
U.S.  servicemen  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  have  sponsored  Identi- 
cal legislation — House  Resolution  357— 
and  am  pleased  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  acted  so  expeditiously  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

A  proper  accounting  of  our  MIA's  has 
been  a  concern  of  mine  ever  since  we 


have  had  them,  and  this  concern  was 
deepened  in  view  of  the  bad  treatment  of 
this  subject  by  the  communists  with  the 
end  of  our  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Every  effort  made  by  myself  and  others 
for  an  accounting  of  our  MIA's  has  been 
impelled  by  our  deep  concern  over  the 
fate  of  these  men,  and  the  need  to  pro- 
vide some  answers  for  their  families. 
MIA  families  have  spent  years  waiting  in 
vain  for  some  word  of  their  loved  ones — 
in  some  cases,  more  than  a  decade.  Yet 
we  have  been  faced  with  continual  in- 
transigence on  the  part  of  the  Vletcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  Government. 
Search  efforts  following  the  cease-fire  in 
South  Vietnam  met  with  open  hostility, 
and  finally,  the  assassination  of  an  un- 
aiTned  searcher. 

The  93d  Congress  approved  legislation, 
v.hich  I  sponsored,  placing  a  flat  prohibi- 
tion on  any  form  of  commiuiication,  aid, 
trade,  or  relations  with  North  Vietnam 
until  such  time  as  an  accounting  of  our 
MIA's  was  provided.  North  Vietnam's  re- 
sponse to  this  was  to  contravene  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  peace  accord  calling  for  an 
accounting  and  to  refuse  to  supply  it 
until  the  United  States  provides  some 
reconstruction  assistance.  The  North 
Vietnamese  Government  Issues  tantaliz- 
ing communiques  indicating  that  they 
could  provide  Information,  but  will  not. 

This  Impasse  must  not  continue  any 
longer.  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  get 
the  truth  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  further  action  which  we  can  take  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  accounting. 
Some  1,100  families  turn  to  us  for  guid- 
ance, assistance,  and  definitive  action. 
Passage  of  this  resolution  today  Is  an 
Important  step  to  assist  the  MIA  fami- 
lies. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
House  Resolution  335  and  I  stand  ready 
to  assist  the  select  committee  in  any  way 
possible. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  335  and 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
their  favorable  action  In  bringing  this 
measure  before  the  Hoase. 

When  the  prisoners  of  war  came  home 
in  early  1973,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  said 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  their  safe 
return.  Though  battered  and  bruised, 
they  held  their  heads  high  and  oiu-  Na- 
tion was  truly  proud  of  these  men  and 
joyous  for  their  families. 

But  what  of  the  men  who  did  not 
come  back?  What  of  the  continuing  an- 
guish for  their  families?  The  returned 
POW's  supplied  some  information  on  the 
fate  of  those  still  missing,  but  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  paucity  of  facts 
from  any  source.  What  information  is 
available  is  often  sketchy  and  contra- 
dictory. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  with  the  families  of  men  still 
missing  and,  frankly,  many  feel  that  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  have  turned 
their  backs  on  them.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  public  outpouring  of  con- 
cern seems  to  have  vanished  after  the 
release  of  the  POW's. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House  Is 
taking  positive  action  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Select  House  Committee 
for   Servicemen  Missing   in  Action  iii 
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Southeast  Asia  and  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  operational  In  the  very 
near  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
House  colleagues  the  30th  birthday  on 
September  12  of  one  of  my  constituents. 
S.  Sgt.  Michael  Henry  Shanley,  Jr..  U.S. 
Army,  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Shanley,  Sr.,  of  La  Mesa,  Calif.  Missing 
in  action  since  December  2,  1969.  S.  Sgt. 
Shanley  was  the  door  gunner  on  a 
U-H-l-B  helicopter  which  became  miss- 
ing while  on  an  emergency  tactical  oper- 
ation In  the  area  of  Bong  Son,  South 
Vietnam. 

At  approximately  8  p.m..  two  helicop- 
ter gunshlps  and  a  fiare  ship  were  dis- 
patched to  assist  a  reconnaissance  patrol 
in  combat  with  a  hostile  force.  The  com- 
mander of  the  lead  aircraft  reported 
that  during  one  period,  the  area  became 
very  black  and  when  it  weis  again  lllimil- 
nated,  he  found  his  aircraft  on  a  col- 
lision course  with  a  mountain.  While 
climbing  to  a  safe  sdtltude.  he  caUed 
S.  Sgt.  Shanley's  aircraft  and  told  the 
commander  to  correct  his  course.  The 
reply  was  that  he  was  already  correcting 
his  course.  This  was  the  last  known  radio 
transmission  from  the  aircraft.  Search 
and  rescue  was  initiated  but  no  evidence 
of  the  missing  aircraft  was  located.  A 
report  was  received  later  from  a  Viet- 
namese maid  that  a  helicopter  had 
landed  in  the  Bong  Son  area  on  the  night 
of  December  2  and  that  the  Vletcong  had 
taken  the  crew  prisoners  and  covered  the 
aircraft  with  trees.  No  fmther  informa- 
tion on  the  fate  of  the  crew  has  been 
received. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  Shanleys  about  their  son 
and,  by  our  action  in  establishing  this 
select  committee  today,  we  are  reaffirm- 
ing to  the  Shanleys  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  MIA  families  our  determination 
not  to  give  up  on  achieving  a  full  ac- 
counting of  the  fate  of  these  loved  ones. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution 
335  and  urge  this  chamber  to  suiH^ort 
creation  of  a  Select  Committee  for  Miss- 
ing in  Action  Servicemen  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  legislation,  and  other  bills  In- 
troduced this  session  concerning  tlie 
same  subject,  are  of  utmost  concern,  to 
me  and  deal  with  a  subject  that  i&  of  a 
vital  importance  to  these  men  and  to 
their  families. 

Too  many  Americans  have  tended  to 
put  our  tragic  involvement  In  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  behind  us  without  ad- 
dressing the  one  luiresolved  issue  that 
must  be  answered  before  we  can  close 
the  books  on  that  war.  The  status  of 
soldiers  classified  as  "unaccountable": 
Missing  in  action,  MIA;  missing  nonhos- 
tUe,  MNH;  and  prisoner  of  war,  POW. 

This  is  why,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress,  I  feel  every  con- 
ceivable action  on  this  matter  should  be 
taken  by  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

As  of  August  31.  1975.  863  Americans 
have  not  yet  been  accounted  for.  Of 
these,  286  were  unaccountable  In  South 
Vietnam,  287  In  North  Vietnam,  263  In 
Laos,  24  in  Cambodia,  and  3  in  China. 
Since  January  27,  1973,  the  Department 


of  Defense  has  made  509  changes  in 
status  of  these  men  from  missing  to 
dead. 

On  many  occasions  the  families  of 
MIA's  have  discussed  with  me  and  many 
others  in  Congress  their  belief  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  too 
willing  to  reclassify  MIA's.  They  also  be- 
lieve, as  I  do,  that  America's  efforts  to 
discover  the  status  of  those  missing  In 
action  are  inadequate  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  criteria  used  in  mak- 
ing determinations  of  status  are  not 
based  on  enough  substantial  informa- 
tion. 

In  this  respect,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  H.R.  1638,  of  which  I 
am  also  a  cosponsor.  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Department  of  Defense  from 
making  presumptive  status  changes  for 
any  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  Is  classified  as  missing  in  action  un- 
til North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  have 
fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Accords,  or  until  tlie  Presi- 
dent notifies  Congress  In  writing  that  all 
reasonable  action  has  been  taken  to  ac- 
count for  MIA's. 

Today,  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
pears to  be  making  such  status  changes 
from  information  based  primarily  upon 
the  amount  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  an  MIA  was  originally  reported  as 
missing.  This,  obviously,  assumes  these 
MIA's  are  dead.  And  even  though  this 
may  be  permissible  by  Federal  statute,  it 
very  clearly  contradicts  human  dignity. 
It  also  illustrates  to  me,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  has  pub- 
licly stated  in  the  past,  a  definite  need 
for  Congressional  review  of  sections  555, 
and  556  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 

Such  a  review  could  be  conducted  by  a 
select  committee  such  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 335  would  establish — and  I  strongly 
urge  that  such  an  effort  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  reports  and  some 
hard  evidence  suggests  that  a  number  of 
missing  servicemen  may  still  be  alive. 
They  have  been  photographed  in  captiv- 
ity or  referred  to  in  Communist-issued 
propaganda.  However,  even  though 
Hanoi  presumably  knows  whether  some 
of  these  men  are  alive  or  dead.  It  refuses 
to  clarify  their  status. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  make  a  greater  effort  to  show  a 
burden  of  proof  before  reclassifying 
MIA's  as  dead  or  deceased.  I  believe  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  take  stronger  steps  to  deal  on  the 
diplomatic  front  with  North  Vietnam 
and  her  allies  concerning  the  MIA  issue. 
I  believe  ways  must  be  found  to  permit 
the  UJ3.  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Cen- 
ter to  carry  forth  its  activities  of  Investi- 
gating and  searching  for  MIA's,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Paris  Peace  Accords.  To  date. 
North  Vietnam  has  not  permitted  the 
Center's  Investigative  teams  to  conduct 
such  effoi-ts  in  Communist-held  territory, 
where  96  percent  of  MIA's  presumably 
may  be  f  oimd. 

In  order  to  bring  about  these  impor- 
tant goals.  Congress  needs  the  tools  to 
develop  the  fullest  available  informa- 
tion in  this  area  aiul  to  explore  legisla- 
tive remedies  wherever  these  may  be  ap- 
propriate. The  longer  we  in  Congress  de- 
lay such  action,  the  longei'  MIA  families 


will  continue  to  suffer  and  the  more-like- 
ly the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  con- 
tinue reclassifying  MIA's  according  to 
undignified  and  arbitrary  criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
who  sponsored  House  Resolution  335 — 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  who  sponsored  H.R.  1638 — 
for  their  very  human  concern  for  our 
coimtry's  MIA's  and  POW's.  And  as  co- 
sponsor  of  these  measures,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  the  first 
of  these  bills  as  brought  before  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  House  Resolution  335,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  measure  which  will 
create  a  select  committee  to  investigate 
the  fate  of  U.S.  servicemen  still  missing 
In  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  that  our  direct  involvement  in 
this  area  has  drawn  to  a  close,  it  is  t«npt- 
Ing  to  try  to  forget  the  pain  and  anguish 
it  caused.  However,  the  832  Americans 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action  and  the 
36  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  demand  that 
we  continue  to  pursue  this  matter  with 
all  possible  vigor.  The  creation  of  this 
select  committee  will  be  a  meaningful 
step  that  we  can  take  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  return  of  men  whose  fate  is  un- 
known and  a  complete  accounting  of  all 
men  who  have  lost  their  Uves  in  the  con- 
flict. 

Beyond  our  obligation  to  these  service- 
men, we  are  duty  bound  to  ease  the  con- 
cerns and  phght  of  the  next  of  kin.  For 
years,  many  have  lived  a  life  in  limbo, 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 
This  select  committee  will,  hopefully,  be 
able  to  shed  some  hght  on  the  fate  of 
their  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  that  this  se- 
lect committee  gives  its  close  attention  to 
the  men  who  have  become  the  forgotten 
of  the  MIA's/POWs.  I  refer  to  the  men 
in  Laos.  This  committee  should  fully  in- 
vestigate the  status  of  these  servicemen, 
whose  fates  are  unknown. 

Out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  our  servicemen 
fought  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  will  not 
have  done  our  duty  to  these  men  and 
their  families  until  the  last  man  Is  ac- 
counted for.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Resolution  335. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
matter  of  cnonnous  relief  and  great 
pleasure  to  me  that  we  are  finally  pass- 
ing House  Resolution  335.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery's resolution  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee to  help  get  all  the  facts  on  our 
MIA's.  The  ^.IIA's  and  unaccounted  for 
POW's  had  beecMne  forgotten  people.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  means  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  by  Uie  House  at  least. 

Passing  a  bill  for  a  select  conunittee  is 
only  a  part  of  what  we  must  do.  Much 
remains,  especially  in  pressing  for  more 
information  from  the  various  govern- 
ments on  the  Indochina  peninsula.  Nev- 
ertheless, tills  small  thing  today  will  be  a 
great  symbol  to  the  families  of  our  miss- 
ing men.  I  congratulate  all  who  helped 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  HANNAPORD.  Mi-.  Speaker,  there 
are  currently  over  800  men  officially 
listed  as  missing  in  action  and  36  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Yet  Congress  has  still 
to  take  tiie  simple  and  logical  action  of 
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establishing  its  own  committ 
their  status.  This  is  even 
than  it  Is  incomprehensible, 
humane  to  keep  families  and 
such  som.ber  uncertainty,  unalile 
for    the    futiu-e    and    per 
against  hope;  and  it  is  ijnmoijal 
sake  of  those  men  themselves 
still  be  alive  and  suffering  for 
forget.  They  are  not  statistics 
human  beings,  and  they  ar^ 
If  we  cannot  recover  them,  at 
very  least  we  can  find  out  the 
information  about  their  condition 
would  certainly  expect  no  les> 
places,  They  need  us.  and  we 
I  give  House  Resolution  335 
hearted  support. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
sor  of  this  legislation,  I  wan 
mend  the  Committee  on  Rulfcs 
prompt  action  in  bringing 
to  the  floor  for  consideration 

The  final  outcome  of  the  Vie|na 
flict  has  not  ended  this  son 
in  American  histoi-y.  After  mo(re 
years,  we  are  still  without  w 
fate  of  more  than  1,000  Ameridans 
as  "missing  in  action"  in  Soutt  east 
TTieir  friends  and  loved  one  3 
country  still  await  final  wore 
status.  Unfortunately,  the  efforts 
administrations  have  failed 
any  positive  results  in  this  regaf d 

Frankly,  none  of  us  know 
select  House  committee  with 
powers  at  its  disposal  could 
different  result.  I  do  know 
fort  is  something  we  owe  to 
and  their  families,  who  have 
than  favorably  impressed  with 
mitment  of  the  American 
on  their  behalf. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
give  ray  strong  support  to  Hou4e 
tion  335,  legislation  which  wil 
select  committee  in  the  House 
sentatives  to  fully  investigate 
of  the  Americans  still  listed  as 
of  war  and  missing  in  action 
east  Asia.  I  am  extremely  pr 
been  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisl^ition 
feel  its  passage  today  by  the 
be  a  very  Important  demons 
the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
that  we  in  Congress  have  not 
their  cause. 

The  ending  of  the  Vietnan: 
not  signalled  the  end  of  the 
ing    which    must    be    endure< 
families  and  loved  ones  of  the 
6.000   remaining   POW's   and 
North   and   South   Vietnam, 
Cambodia.    It    has    become 
upon  our  Government  to  inteniify 
forts  at  obtaining  full  Informajtion 
the  status  of  these  men.  This 
has  this  as  its  main  goal. 

These    brave    individuals, 
whom  we  hope  are  alive  have 
many  as  10  years  of  captivity 
ration  from  their  country  anc 
Many  of  them  still  hold  out 
that  someday  they  will  again 
Our  passage  of  this  legislation 
this  hope  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
acterized    as    being 
and  I  am  pleased  at  this 
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it  will  help  Insure  its  passage  today. 
However,  we  cannot  stop  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law.  We  must  work  to  make 
this  select  committee  succeed  in  its  criti- 
cally important  work.  Let  our  vote  today 
demonstrate  to  the  governments  of 
South  and  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  that  we  expect  their  full  co- 
operation in  providing  us  with  informa- 
tion on  our  POW's  and  MIA's.  More  im- 
portantly let  us  demonstrate  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  men  that  the  full  resources 
of  the  Congress  will  be  directed  toward 
providing  them  with  infonnation  on 
their  loved  ones  who  have  given  so  much 
for  their  country. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  the  pending  resolution.  I  have  given 
considerable  thought  to  this  resolution 
and  have  reluctantly  decided  that  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  high  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  my 
very  good  personal  friend,  "Sonny" 
Montgomery.  More  than  any  Member 
of  this  House,  he  has  focussed  attention 
on  the  need  for  action,  information  and 
a  high  sense  of  urgency  in  reference  to 
the  problem  of  American  servicemen 
missing  in  action.  I  have  confidence  in 
Representative  Montgomery,  and  want 
it  clearly  understood  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  resolution  does  not  challenge 
his  motives  and  intentions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  established 
agencies  of  our  Government  are  charged 
with  the  full  responsibility  for  tackling 
a  problem,  it  is  ill-advised  to  set  up  a 
new,  competing  or  duplicative  function 
or  agency.  In  the  legislative  branch,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
charged  with  responsibility  on  questions 
relating  to  our  sei-vicemen  missing  in 
action.  Likewise,  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  are  working  on  this 
problem.  If  these  agencies  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  are  not  doing  the  job  assigned 
to  them,  then  the  answxr  is  not  to  set 
up  some  new  agency  or  committee,  but 
to  insure  that  the  responsible  agencies 
must  be  required  to  do  the  work  assigned 
to  them. 

Setting  up  a  new  committee  will  cost 
$300,000.  along  with  the  new  staff  in- 
volved. When  either  an  agency  or  a  com- 
mittee is  not  solving  a  problem,  what 
can  we  hope  to  gain  by  setting  up  a 
duplicating  or  competing  agency  or  com- 
mittee? Congress  has  no  business  follow- 
ing such  a  course  of  action,  for  to  apply 
that  logic  to  other  situations  would  re- 
sult in  a  tremendous  mushrooming  of 
new  agencies  and  committees  stumbling 
over  each  other's  feet. 

Furthermore,  the  fanfare  accompany- 
ing the  establishment  of  this  new  com- 
mittee may  raise  false  hopes  among  the 
families  of  American  servicemen,  who 
may  now  expect  overnight  action  on  a 
problem  which  is  extremely  difficult 
wherever  there  is  jungle  warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  assiired  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
GOMEftY)  that  I  shall  be  the  first  to  take 
the  well  and  publicly  admit  the  error  of 
my  vote  if  indeed  his  select  committee 


makes  significant  new  strides  toward 
solving  this  problem.  But  I  am  against 
setting  up  a  new  committee  when  we 
have  one  already  assigned  the  task. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last, 
Congress  is  ready  to  do  something  about 
the  servicemen  who  are  still  missing  in 
action  or  prisoners  in  Communist  North 
Vietnam,  a  regime  which  has  shown  a 
callous  disregard  for  decent  standards  of 
conduct. 

More  than  1,100  Americans  are  .slill 
unaccounted  for,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  some  of  them  are  still  being  held 
in  captivity.  Others  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted rather  than  released  to  prevent 
their  telling  the  world  of  barbaric  treat- 
ment to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

I  joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
to  establish  a  select  House  committee  to 
tlaoroughly  investigate  and  seek  tlie 
truth  about  our  missing  men.  Such  ac- 
tion is  long  overdue. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  task. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  I'esolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  394,  navs  3, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  35,  as 
follows  : 

[Roll  No.  5081 
YEAS— 394 
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Abdnor 

Broomfleld 

Dent 

Abzug 

Brown,  Calif. 

Derrick 

Adams 

Brown,  Mich. 

Devine 

Alexander 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dickinson 

Ambro 

Broyhill 

Dingell 

Anderson, 

Buchanan 

Dodd 

Calif. 

Burgener 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Downing,  Va. 

Andrews, 

Burke,  Mass. 

Drinan 

N.  Dak. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Orcg. 

Anniinzio 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Archer 

Butler 

du  Pont 

Armstrong 

Byron 

Early 

Ashbrook 

Carney 

Eckhardt 

Ashley 

Carr 

Edgar 

AuCoin 

Carter 

Edwards,  Ala. 

BadUlo 

Casey 

Edwards,  Calif 

Bafalis 

Cederbers 

Eilberg 

Barrett 

Chappell 

Emery 

Baucus 

Chlsholm 

English 

Bauman 

Clancy 

Erlenborn 

Beard,  R.I. 

Clausen, 

Esch 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Don  H. 

Eshleman 

Bedell 

Clawson,  Del 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bell 

Clay 

Evans,  Ind. 

Bennett 

Cochran 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Bergland 

Cohen 

Fnscell 

Bevill 

Collins,  111. 

Pen  wick 

Blaggl 

Conable 

Findiey 

Blester 

Conte 

Fish 

Bingham 

Corman 

Fisher 

Blanchard 

Cornell 

Fithian 

Blouln 

Cotter 

Florio 

Boggs 

Coughlin 

Flowers 

Boland 

Crane 

Flynt 

Boiling 

D'Amours 

Foley 

Bonker 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ford,  Mich. 

Bowen 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Ford,  Tenu. 

Brademas 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Forsythe 

Breaux 

Danielson 

Fountain 

Breckinridge 

DavlB 

Frenzel 

Brink!  ey 

de  la  Garza 

Frey 

Brodhead 

Delaney 

Fuqua 

Brooks 

Dellums 

Gaydos 

Oialmo 

McEwen 

Rostenkowski 

Gibbons 

McFall 

Rousb 

Giiman 

McKay 

Roiisselot 

Ginn 

McKinney 

Roybal 

Goldwater 

Macdonald 

Runnels 

Gonzalez 

Madden 

Russo 

Goodling 

Madigan 

Ryan 

Gradison 

Maguire 

St  Germain 

Grassley 

Mabon 

Santlnl 

Green 

Mann 

Sarasln 

Gude 

Martin 

Sarbanes 

Guyer 

Mazzoli 

Satteraeld 

Bagedom 

Meeds 

Scheuer 

Haley 

Mel  Cher 

Schneebeli 

Hall 

Metcalfe 

Schroeder 

Hamilton 

Meyner 

Schulze 

Hammer- 

Mezvinsky 

Sebelius 

scbmldt 

Michel 

Seiberllng 

Hanley 

Mlkva 

Sharp 

Hannaford 

MUford 

Shipley 

Hansen 

Miller,  Calif. 

Shrlver 

Harkin 

Miller,  Ohio 

Shuster 

Harrington 

Mills 

Sikes 

Harris 

Mlnlsh 

Simon 

Harsha 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Slsk 

Hastings 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Skubltz 

HaTvkins 

Moakley 

Slack 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Moffett 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hays,  Ohio 

MoUohan 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Montgomery 

Snyder 

Hefner 

Moore 

Solarz 

Heinz 

Moorhead, 

Spellman 

Helstoskl 

Calif. 

Spence 

Henderson 

Moorhead,  Pa, 

Staggers 

Hicks 

Morgan 

Stanton, 

Hlghtower 

Mosher 

J.  William 

HiUis 

Mottl 

Stanton. 

Hlnshaw 

Murphy,  m. 

James  V, 

Holland 

Murtba 

Stark 

Holt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Steed 

Holtzmau 

Myers,  Pa. 

Steelman 

Horton 

Natcher 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Howard 

Neal 

Stephens 

Howe 

Nedzl 

Stokes 

Hubbard 

Nichols 

Stratton 

Hughes 

Nix 

Stuckey 

Hungate 

Nolan 

Studds 

Hutchinson 

Nowak 

Sullivan 

Hyde 

Oberstar 

Symms 

Ichord 

Obey 

Talcott 

Jeffords 

O'Brien 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Jenrette 

O'Hara 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  O'NeUl 

Teague 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ottlnger 

Thompson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Patman,  Tex. 

Thone 

Jones,  Ala. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Jones,  N.C. 

Patterson, 

Traxler 

Jones,  Okla. 

Calif. 

Treen 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Pattlson,  NY, 

Tsongas 

Jordan 

Perkins 

UUman 

Karth 

Pettis 

Vander  Jagt 

Kasten 

Peyser 

Vander  Veen 

Kazen 

Pickle 

Vanlk 

KeUy 

Pike 

Vlgoflto 

Kemp 

Poage 

Waggonner 

Ketchum 

Pressler 

Walsh 

Kindness 

Preyer 

Wampler 

Koch 

Price 

Waxman 

Krebs 

Prltchard 

Weaver 

Krueger 

Qule 

Whalea 

LaFalce 

QulUen 

White 

Lagomarsino 

Rallsback 

Whitehurst 

Landnun 

Randall 

Whltten 

Latta 

Rangel 

Wiggins 

Leggett 

Rees 

Wilson,  Bob 

Lehman 

Regula 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Lent 

Reuss 

WUson,  Tex. 

Levitas 

Rhodes 

Winn 

Litton 

Richmond 

Wirth 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Rlegle 

Wolff 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Rlnaldo 

Wright 

Long,  La. 

Roberts 

Wydler 

Long,  Md. 

Robinson 

Wylle 

Lott 

Rodlno 

Yates 

Lujan 

Roe 

Yatron 

McCToskey 

Rogers 

Young,  Fla. 

McCoUister 

Roncalio 

Young,  Ga. 

McCormack 

Rooney 

Young,  Tex. 

McDade 

Rose 

Zablockt 

McDonald 

Rosenthal 

Zeferetti 

NAYS— 3 
Burton,  Phillip  Hechler,  W.  Va.  Kastenmeier 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Moss 
NOT  VOTING— 35 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  111, 
Aspin 
Baldus 
Burke,  Fla, 
Burton,  John 
Cleveland 


Collins,  Tex. 

Fraser 

Conlan 

Hubert 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Derwlnskl 

Jarman 

Dlggs 

Keys 

Fary 

McClory 

Flood 

McHugb 

Mathls  Passman  Symlngtoa 

Matsunaga  Pepper  UdaU 

Mlneta  Rlsenhoover  Van  Deerlln 

Mink  Ruppe  Young,  Alaska 

Murphy.  N.Y.  Stelgw,  Ariz. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Asplu. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mlneta  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr,  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Cleveland, 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Colltns  of  Tex«.s. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Passman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  7  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
House  Resolution  335,  which  was  just 
agreed  to,  I  was  unavoidably  detained. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
aye. 


AUTHORIZING  APPOINTMENT  OF 
ADDITIONAL  CONFEREES  ON  H.R. 
3474,  AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  appoint  two  additional 
conferees  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3474)  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  additional  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Young  of  Texas  and 
Brown  of  CalifoiTiia. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to.  House  Resolu- 
tion 335,  I  was  unavoidably  detained. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
aye. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  7656.  BEEF  RESEARCH 
AND  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  714  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  714 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
7656)  to  enable  cattle  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program 
of  research,  producer  and  consumer  in- 
formation, and  promotion  to  improve,  main- 
tain, and  develop  markets  for  cattle,  beef, 
and  beef  products.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  concltislon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
biU  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  714 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7656,  the  Beef 
Research  and  Information  Act  of  1975. 

H.R.  7656  would  allow  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  to  draft  and 
put  a  referendum  a  national  plan 
through  wliich  individual  cattle  produc- 
ers might  uniformily  assess  themselves  a 
fee  for  the  purpose  of  beef  market  de- 
velopment. The  bill  provides  for  the  cal- 
ciUation  and  collection  of  assessments 
through  a  value-added  system.  The  pro- 
ducer referendum  would  be  the  method 
used  to  determine  whether  producers 
favor  the  program.  Each  buyer  of  cattle 
would  collect  assessments  from  the  pro- 
ducer-seller, and  the  slaughterer  would 
be  required  to  remit  the  assessments  to 
the  beef  board  whose  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiue. 

Funds  collected  tlirough  the  assess- 
ment plan  would  be  used  for  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  consumer  in- 
formation, producer  infonnation,  and 
promotion  designed  to  strengthen  the 
beef  industry's  position  in  the  market- 
place, and  to  maintain  and  expand  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  714  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7656. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  noted  this 
rule  provides  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
H.R.  756,  the  Beef  Research  and  Infor- 
mation Act.  Tlie  rules  provides  that  the 
bill  will  be  open  to  all  germane  amend- 
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desi£  ned 


ments.  There  are  no  waivers  of 
order.  I  support  the  rule  as  w 
bUl. 

The  purpose  cf  this  bill  is 
the  cattle  producers  of  the  Unitejcl 
with  the  cooiieration  of  the 
of  Agriculture,  to  draft  and 
crendum  a  national  plan  throu^ 
cattle  producers  might  assess 
for  the  purpose  of  beef  market 
ment.  Funds  would  be  used  foi 
dinated  program  of  research, 
tion.     and     promotion 
strengthen  the  beef  industry's 
in  the  marketplace.  This  bill  i 
patterned    after    the    Cotton 
and  Promotion  Act  and  the  EgR 
and  Consxuner  Information  Act 

The  report  states  there  wou  d 
cost  involved  in  this  legislatioi 
the   program  is  not   .ipprovcd 
referendum.  If  this  happens, 
ernment  would  pay  for  the 
The   USDA   estimates   this   c 
$370,000. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr 
I  move  the  previous  question 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
the  table. 
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PROVIDINQ  FOR  CONSIDE  NATION 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  70?.  DRUG 
ABUSE  OFFICE  AND  TREATMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  197!  i 


(in 


i(  u 


aid 


\MI 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
by  direction  of  the  Committee 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  706 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution 

lows; 

H.  Res.  706 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adopt 
resolutloa  It  shAll  be  in  order  to 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
for  the  coTwtderatlon  of  the  bill  ( 
to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  OfiBce 
ment  Act  of   1972,  and  for  other 
After  general  debate,  which  shall 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
elgn   Commerce,   the  bill   shall   be 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnutp 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
ia  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce   now    printed   In   the 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  all 
order  against  section  26  of  said 
failure    to    comply    with    the 
clattse  5,  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
conclusion  of  such  consideration 
mlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on 
ment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  Committee 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Thu 
question  shall  be  considered  as 
the  blU   and   amendments   thereto 
passage  without  intervening 
one   motion   to   recommit   with 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlen^an 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
1  hour. 


may 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  Elinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  706 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  8150,  making  the 
committee  substitute  in  order  as  an 
criminal  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment House  Resolution  706  provides  also 
that  all  points  of  order  against  section  26 
of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives — 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive measure — are  waived.  Section  26 
contains  a  transfer  of  fund?  because  the 
lunctions  of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abu.=;e  Policy  are  transferred  to  tlie 
Natior.al  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

H.R.  8150  amends  tlie  Drug  Abuse  Of- 
fice and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  which 
original]  •  established  the  Special  Action 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  to  coordinate 
Federal  efforts  and  policy  in  the  drug 
abuse  area.  This  bill  redesignates  the 
Special  Action  Office  as  the  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Policy,  limiting  its  role  to 
coordination  and  pwlicy  direction  and 
extending  its  existence  through  June  30, 
1976,  which  its  functions  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  Programmatic  function.^;,  however, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  as  of  July  1,  1975. 
These  functions  Include  authority  to 
award  grants  and  contracts  for  pharma- 
cological research  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  agencies  for  drug 
abuse  prevention. 

H.R.  8150  authorizes  $3  million  for  the 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  and  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  Office's  special  fund  which 
provides  for  innovative  projects  and  re- 
search and  development  In  the  drug 
abuse  area  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Ponnula 
grants  would  be  authorized  at  $45  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years 
1976,  1977,  and  1978,  with  $11.25  million 
allotted  for  the  transition  quarter.  The 
biU  authorizes  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  $7  million  for  each  Gscal  year, 
1976.  1977,  and  1978,  with  $1.75  million 
for  the  transition  quarter.  Special  proj- 
ect grants  would  be  authorized  at  $160 
million  for  each  of  the  following  fiscal 
years,  1976,  1977,  and  1978.  with  $40 
million  for  the  transition  quarter. 

H.R.  8150  authorizes  $222  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $53  million  for  the  tran- 
sition quarter,  $212  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  and  $212  million  for  fiscal 
year   1978. 

The  White  House  has  requested  a  4- 
week  delay  on  this  legislation.  However, 
the  drug  abuse  situation  requires  con- 
stant ongoing  attention.  There  Is  evi- 
dence that  drug  abuse  is  spreading  from 
metropolitan  areas  into  smaller  com- 
munities. There  Is  an  increase  In  the 
heroin  supply  and  now  the  rise  in  the 
polydrug  phenomenon.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  delay  in  our  efforts  to  combat 
drug  abuse  on  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  House  Resolution  in  order  that  H.R. 
8150  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
recommendations  of  hte  Domestic  Coun- 
cils  Drug  Review  Task  Force  on  the 
subject  of  Interagency  coordination  of 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  treatment. 
Tlic  task  forces  white  paper  is  now  in 
tlic  final  v.hite  paper  is  now  in  the  final 
drafting  stages,  and  will  be  completed 
Vv  ithin  4  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  special  review  has 
been  undeiway  since  May,  and  I  think 
that  the  House  should  have  the  benefit  oi 
the  findings,  and  the  President's  judg- 
ment on  the  Pedoral  course  of  action  be- 
fore considering  this  bill. 

A.S  the  bill  is  presently  draft2d.  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  it.  It  would 
reestablish  with  .^ome  modifications,  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  for  1  year.  HEW  already  ha3 
authority  to  perform  these  functions,  and 
the  Domestic  Council  is  undertaking  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Federal  drug 
abu-so  programs.  Rcestablishment  of  this 
Office  by  statute  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  It  would  restrict  the  President's 
flexibility  in  structuring  his  own  staff 
and  unnecessarily  enlarge  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  bill  would 
also  extend  existing  drug  abuse  programs 
for  3  years.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed and  still  supports  consolidation  of 
these  authorities  to  simplify  the  adminis- 
tration of  health  services  and  mental 
health  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.     

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-250) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportimlty. 

The  report  provides  a  perspective  and 
recommendations  which  are,  of  course, 
limited  to  the  particular  area  of  interest 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity.  Thus,  the  report 
does  not  refiect  the  Administration's 
policies  which  must  be  formed  in  the 
context  of  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  total  Federal  role  and  capability  to 
assist  the  poor  in  light  of  other  compet- 
ing priorities. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  September  11, 1975. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  COOLEY'S 
.\NEMIA  PROGRAMS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
iiie  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
lead  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ir.g  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  The  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Cooley's  Anemia  Pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Section  1115  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  a.s  imended. 

Tlie  Report  describes  the  activities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIHi , 
the  Health  Services  Administration 
(HSA> ,  and  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol (CDC).  Research  and  development 
are  underway  at  NIH  in  tlie  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  Cooley's 
anemia.  High  priority  is  being  given  to 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  ef- 
fective, nontoxic  iron  chelatmg  agents 
to  reduce  iron  buildup  which  occurs  in 
the  bodies  of  patients  treated  for 
Cooley's  anemia  with  periodic  blood 
transfusions. 

High  priority  also  is  being  given  to 
pilot  programs  in  screening,  education, 
and  coimseling  in  coordination  with  NIH 
and  HSA.  In  addition.  HSA  is  evaluating 
tlie  information  gained  from  the  exten- 
sive screening,  treatment,  and  counsel- 
ing studies  in  sickle  cell  anemia  (wlilch 
is  also  a  genetic  blood  disea.se)  as  a 
means  to  plan  more  effectively  the 
Cooley's  anemia  screening  programs. 
CDC  is  involved  in  a  number  of  activities 
concerned  with  the  laboratory  detection 
of  Cooley's  anemia,  including  screening 
techniques  and  educational  programs. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  September  11, 1975. 


DRUG  ABUSE  OFFICE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT  ACT    AMENDMENTS    OF    1975 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  8150,  to  amend  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8150).  with 
Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  is  H.R.  8150.  This  is  a  bill  which 
amends  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

In  1972.  because  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  growth  of  drug  abuse  and  all  of 
the  attendant  problems,  we  passed  leg- 
islation; establishing  in  the  White  House 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  to  provide  overall  planning 
policy  and  establish  objectives  and  pri- 
orities for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion funciions. 

Also,  it  was  readily  admitted  that  un- 
les.s  we  had  such  an  office  at  that  level, 
the  varied  functions  of  the  Government 
in  treating  drug  abuse  could  not  be  effec- 
tivelv  coordinated. 

Tlii.s  bill,  in  on  effort  to  compromise 
witii  .some  of  the  thinking  in  the  White 
Hou.se.  would  change  that  office,  the 
SAODAP,  to  simply  an  office  in  the  White 
House  on  drug  abuse  policy  and  coordi- 
iiption.  to  coordinate  at  that  level. 

It  Ls  e.ssential.  we  feel,  that  this  effort 
be  continued  until  we  get  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  the  White  House 
might  want  to  do  and  what  plans  the 
Domestic  Coimcil  may  have.  At  that  time 
we  can  review  those  recommendations 
and  decide  whether  to  continue  this  of- 
fice on  beyond  the  single  year  or  whether 
to  take  a  different  approach,  but  certain- 
ly we  should  not  allow  the  coordinating 
functions  and  the  necessary  functions  of 
policy  to  be  interrupted  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Tills  bill  continues  the  programs,  but 
as  I  said,  it  transfers  all  programmatic 
functions  to  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  it  also  provides  for  the  fol- 
lowing: The  bill  reduces  the  number  of 
assistant  director  supergrade  positions, 
experts,  and  consultants  available  to  the 
new  agency.  It  authorizes  $3  million  for 
the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  for  one  year.  It  amends  the  exist- 
ing authority  for  the  special  fund  avail- 
able to  the  Director  and  authorizes  $7 
million  for  that  fmid.  That  money  does 
not  go  to  run  the  office,  it  simply  means 
those  are  funds  that  are  available  for 
special  projects. 

It  transfers  from  the  Special  Action 
Office  in  the  White  House  to  the  National 
Institute  on  Ding  Abuse  the  authority  to 
award  grants  and  contracts  for  pharma- 
cological research  in  order  to  develop 
drugs  to  replace  the  derivatives  of  opium 
in  medical  use,  blocking  di'ugs  for  treat- 
ment of  heroin  addicts,  and  detoxifying 
agents. 

It  transfers  from  SAODAP  to  NIDA 
the  authority  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  agencies  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  prevention. 

It  merges  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
into  one  council  which  would  assume  the 
functions  of  both  councils. 

It  amends  the  existing  provision  with 
respect  to  admission  of  drug  abusers  to 
hospitals  to  conform  to  similar  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
alcoholics  and  alcohol  abusers. 

It  makes  minor  revisions  in  the  exist- 
ing   authority    for    formula    grants    to 


States  for  drug  abuse  prevention  pro- 
grams and  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$45  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  a  little 
over  $11  million  for  the  period  from 
July  1,  1976.  to  September  30.  1976,  $45 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $45  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1978. 

It  makes  minor  revisions  in  the  exist- 
ing authority  for  special  project  grants 
and  contracts  and  authorizes  appropna- 
tions  of  $160  million  for  next  year.  $40 
million  for  tt^  period  from  July  1.  1976, 
to  Septenibei-' 30.  1976.  and  $160  miUion 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  and  $160  million  lor 
fiscal  year  1978. 

It  requires  that  any  lecords  main- 
tained by  NIDA  containing  information 
about  patients  be  used  solely  for  statis- 
tical records. 

It  allows  existing  autliority  for  grants 
to  community  mental  health  centers  for 
treatment  programs  for  dnig  abusers  to 
expire,  since  all  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  are  required  to  provide 
such  treatment,  if  necessary,  under  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  94-63. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  a  necessary 
bill  particularly  when  we  reahze  that  the 
dnig  abuse  problem  is  beginning  to  in- 
crease again.  We  had  some  reduction,  but 
it  is  now  beginning  to  increase. 

I  tliink  that  the  Members  \\ill  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Governors 
Conference  has  unanimously  endorsed 
this  bill  as  have  all  of  the  State  offices 
who  are  involved  in  running  these  pro- 
grams. It  is  veiy  necessary,  -they  feel,  to 
have  the  proper  coordination  at  the  top 
level. 

If  we  allowed  the  office  to  discontinue, 
and  it  has  been  discontinued  for  about 
2  montlis.  and  allow  that  condition  to 
exist  throughout  this  next  year,  we  would 
find  that  we  would  have  the  head  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  tiying 
to  coordinate  the  programs  of  some  11 
agencies  and  departments.  May  I  sug- 
gest, that  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  whicli 
is  under  ADAMHA.  which  is  imder  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  in  HEW, 
which  is  imder  the  Secretary,  simply 
would  not  be  able  to  do  the  job  of 
coordination,  in  fact  I  doubt  if  he  could 
even  get  Iris  telephone  calls   returned. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mi-. 
Chairman.  I  think  that  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  describing  is  per- 
haps meritorious,  but  I  am  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  this  bill  calls  for  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  What 
does  the  coordinator  need  all  that  kind 
of  money  for?  Should  not  these  con- 
tracts and  grants  be  handled  through  the 
various  agencies  rather  than  the 
coordinator? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  will  look  at  the  w  ay  these  pro- 
grams are  inin.  he  will  see  that  there  is 
a  need  for  rather  significant  coordina- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  anyone,  not  even 
the  Domestic  Council,  that  would  say 
that  they  do  not  need  very  heavy 
coordination  because  there  are  so  many 
people  involved. 

For  instance,  we  are  having  our  VA, 
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our    Department    of    Defense 
having  drug  enforcement 
volved  in  this  whole  business 
point    treatment    comes    in 
methods  of  treatment,  where 
should  go.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  imperative  if  we  want 
drug  program. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
we  are  now  having  a  rise  in 
heroin.  This  will  soon  get 
people. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  o:  Alabama 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
should  this  particular 
the  capacity  for  awarding 
we  debated  the  rule  a  momen 
gentleman  from  Illinois  ref em  d 
million  for  this  grant  setup  and 
lion  for  that.  Why  should 
nator  do  that?  Why  should 
done  in  the  agencies  where  th( 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  will  say  to 
man  the  bill  does  that.  The  bill 
exactly  what  the  gentleman 
about,  the  program  f  unctionini 
coordinating  office.  That  is 
changes  the  committee  brough 
changes  the  program  from 
nator  and  the  policy  directcjr 
White  House  over  to  the 
tute  of  Drug  Abuse. 

Mr.   EDWARDS   of   Alabam|i 
gentleman  will  yield  further, 
not  come  in  the  right  bill 
in  this  bill?  I  just  do  not 
why  this  bill  should  be  at  thi*e( 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  three-^ 
billion  dollars  would  provide 
the  gentleman's  State  and  to 
States  to  carry  out  drug  abase 
programs.  It  provides  formula 
well  as  project  grants.  I 
gentleman  has  some  drug-abus^ 
in  Alabama  that  he  would  w 
solve  if  he  could,  and  certainlV 
those  who  are  in  misery  from 
rible  scourge. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabami 
we  all  have  that  problem;  but 
it  is  misplaced  In  this  bill 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Where  woxild 
tleman  place  it? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama. 
place  it  in  the  legislation 
from  the  authorizing  committee 
the  various  agencies. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  exac 
have  done.  We  have  put  it  u: 
tional  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse 
pertise  exists,  which  is  imder 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
from  Alabama,  and  I  think 
man  would  have  confidence  in 
retary  of  Health,  Education 
fare. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabami 
•  confidence  in  that  particular 
have  some  doubt  about  some  of 
folks  there. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is 
the  committee.  I  thank  the 
his  comments. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairmai  i 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  Jei'sey. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  continued 
leadership  in  this  very,  very  important 
area.  Although  it  Is  an  area  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  American 
public  it  has  unfortunately  been  ne- 
glected for  many  years.  A  long  time  ago 
the  leadership  of  this  counti-y,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  talked  about 
the  great  war  that  was  going  to  be 
fought  against  dnig  abuse.  However,  we 
i-eally  never  did  measure  up  in  providing 
the  funding  and  the  backing  of  the  Con- 
gress, although  I  know  that  tlie  gentle- 
man made  various  attempts. 

That  war  has  yet  to  be  won  and  this 
bill,  H.R.  8150,  is  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  a  new  drug  epidemic  has 
engulfed  this  country  and  that  imme- 
diate steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  that 
this  problem  is  quickly  brought  under 
control. 

The  magnitude  of  the  current  drug 
abuse  problem  is  evidenced  by  a  dramatic 
di-astic  increase  in:  Senma  hepatitis, 
drug-related  deaths,  drug-related  admis- 
sions to  emergency  rooms  in  our  hos- 
pitals, and  domestic  seizures  of  heroin. 

Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Turkish  Government 
to  resume  opium  poppy  cultivation  can 
only  increase  the  flow  of  heroin  to  the 
United  States.  This  increased  avail- 
ability of  heroin  will  intensify  our  drug 
addiction  problem  and  may  result  in 
serious  setbacks  to  our  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  efforts. 

This  committee  has  properly  concluded 
in  Its  report  that  the  scope  of  the  drug 
problem  and  the  need  to  respond  to  it 
is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1972.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  is  designed  to  insure 
that  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
Federal  effort  will  be  made  to  combat 
the  problem.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by  renaming  the  Special  Action  Office 
and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  as  the  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Policy;  and  retaining  this 
new  office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  This  will  provide  a  high  level 
approach  to  the  problem  of  drug  abxise 
prevention  and  will  facilitate  interagency 
cooperation. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  committee 
for  taking  this  action  and  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  at  this  critical 
time.  I  might  note  that  I  have  continu- 
ously urged  the  administration  to  place 
a  high  priority  on  eliminating  the  drug 
addiction  problem  in  tliis  country.  In 
fact,  on  July  23, 1975, 1  wrote  to  President 
Ford  and  indicated  to  him  my  conceiTi 
that  we  were  losing  the  "war  on  drugs" 
for  a  variety  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional reasons  and  I  urged  him  to  make 
the  drug  problem  one  of  his  priority 
concerns. 

Last  week  the  President  replied  to  my 
letter  and  stated  that  "an  effective,  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  drug  problem  is 
a  major  goal  of  my  administration." 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President's  Domestic  Council  will  com- 
plete In  the  next  few  weeks  an  extensive 
study  of  our  Government's  programs  to 
strengtlien  narcotics  control  activities 
and  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  drug  ad- 


diction. I  certainly  look  forward  to  re- 
viewing the  conclusions  and  recom- 
riendations  which  will  be  made  in  this 
report. 

The  need  for  a  coordinated  Federal  at- 
tack on  the  drug  problem  is  the  basic 
premise  behind  the  legislation  we  arc 
considering  today.  The  hearings  which 
have  been  held  by  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee, chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  clearly  illustrates  that  not 
only  is  the  drug  problem  on  the  increase, 
but  that  the  patterns  of  drug  abuse  have 
drastically  changed  since  1972.  Likewise, 
drug  trafficking  patterns  have  been  sub- 
stantially altered  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  increased  supply  of  brown  heroin 
from  Mexico  v.'hich  is  now  available 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
changing  trends  are  a  clear  indication  of 
the  need  for  strengthening  our  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  on  both  the  uiterna- 
tional  and  domestic  level  and  for  imple- 
menting Innovative  approaches  in  the 
area  of  drag  treatment  and  reliabilita- 
tion. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  latter  objec- 
tive, H.R.  8150  authorizes  funds  for  spe- 
cial project  grants  and  contracts  for  drug 
abuse  treatment  prevention  programs. 
Likewise,  additional  funds  are  authorized 
to  provide  formula  grants  to  States  for 
urgently  needed  prevention  programs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  this  legis- 
lation and  I  am  hopeful  that  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  can 
work  closely  together  in  committing  all 
available  resources  to  eliminating  the 
plague  of  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  and  I  think  the 
comments  he  has  made  are  certainly 
legitimate. 

May  I  say,  too,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  downgrading  of  this 
effort.  Evidently  there  is  an  attempt  to 
downgrade  tlie  fight  on  drug  abuse.  I 
think  it  is  an  error,  and  I  think  the 
American  people  will  reject  that. 

I  think  the  Congress  will  reject  it.  The 
committee  has  looked  at  this.  The  sub- 
committee has  stuc'led  it  and  the  full 
committee.  This  bill  is  the  result  after 
all  of  that  deliberation.  We  decided  to 
do  this  for  1  year,  which  will  give  us  all 
time  to  look  at  any  suggestions  that  the 
White  House  has  to  offer,  but  we  are  not 
gouig  to  downgrade  the  fight  on  drug 
abuse  just  to  have  the  bureaucratic 
chain  go  through  some  dramatic  change 
for  some  indecipherable  reason. 

I  urge  the  bill  be  supported  in  the  fonn 
in  which  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
House  and  supported  by  an  oveiv,helni- 
ing  vote. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  magnitude  of  tliis  drug  problem 
In  this  country  does  concern  me  greatly 
and  for  this  reason  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  bill  before  us  with  a  minor  excep- 
tion. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chakman,  that  I 
have  been  a  part  of  everj'  drug  bill  which 
has  passed  this  House  for  the  past  11 
years  and  I  would  In  no  way  downgrade 
legislation  concerning  drug  abuse.  Neith- 
er does  the  administration  support  such 
a  position. 
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However.  I  cannot  support  a  position 
which  extends  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention — SAODAP — 
UiiJer  the  name  of  the  Office  of  Drug 
.•\bUoC  PoUcy — ODAP.  Actually  the  func- 
tions of  SAODAP,  or  the  Special  Action 
OSice  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  v^hich 
v.cie  directed  by  a  wonderful  physician. 
Dr.  Bob  du  Pont,  have  been  transferred 
to  NIDA,  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  Dr.  du  Pont  is  no  longer  the  Di- 
rcclov  of  SAODAP.  Instead  he  has  gone 
to  a  greater  job  with  NIDA. 

As  a  Director  of  NIDA  he  can  continue 
to  coordinate  the  functions  which  have 
been  spoken  about,  the  functions  of  see- 
ing that  the  laws  are  carried  out. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  law 
which  we  passed  3  years  ago  ended  on 
June  30  of  this  year  and,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  doing  today  is  resurrectinii 
a  corpse,  one  that  died  on  the  30th  of 
June  of  this  year.  The  Office  of  Drug 
Prevention  does  not  answer  its  phone. 
There  is  no  one  there. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  Office,  and 
voting  for  my  amendment  will  result  in 
a  saving  of  $10  million  to  tlie  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  save  every  bit  that  we 
can. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  wWch  will  sustain  the  dis- 
continuance of  this  Office  which  expired 
on  June  30  of  this  year,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  continue  intact  every  provi- 
sion and  every  authorization  of  every 
amount  of  this  bill.  It  will  in  no  way 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us  today. 

There  is  another  odd  feature.  I  cannot 
understand,  why,  when  the  President 
does  not  want  this,  when  the  Domestic 
Council  docs  not  want  this  Office,  when 
Dr.  du  Pont  does  not  want  it,  why  some- 
one else  wants  to  make  them  take  it.  This 
situation  reminds  me  of  the  man  who 
had  partaken  for  several  days  of  an  un- 
usual amount  of  whiskey  and  then  It  had 
been  withdrawn  from  him.  and  he  was 
almost  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens. 
He  called  his  wife  and  asked  her  to  go  get 
him  a  drink.  He  said  fui-ther:  "If  I  am 
asleep,  wake  me  up,  but  no  matter  what 
I  do  or  say,  Mary,  make  me  take  It." 

Now,  no  matter  what  the  President  is 
saying,  no  matter  what  Dr.  Bob  du  Pont 
is  saying,  no  matter  what  HEW  Is  saying, 
some  of  the  Members  of  tliis  House  are 
going  to  make  the  President  take  this 
present  office  and  spend  an  extra  $10 
million  which  is  unnecessary.  Bob  du 
Pont  was  director  of  SAODAP.  He  will 
be  the  Director  of  NIDA.  the  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abtise,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion he  can  coordinate.  He  will  also  be 
in  charge  of  allocating  project  grants  to 
the  States  and  of  special  grants  to  dif- 
ferent groups  throughout  the  country. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  where  we  can  save 
$10  million. 

Now.  the  Senate  recently  passed  a  bill 
and  it  is  rather  interesting  to  see  what 
they  did.  They  continued  this  office  for 
only  6  months.  It  expires  on  the  31st  of 
December.  Today  is  September  11.  If  we 
renovate  this  oflBce,  if  we  start  it  up.  if 
we  revive  It,  if  we  bring  it  from  the  grave 
in  which  it  was  buried  on  the  30th  of 
June  of  this  year,  then,  my  friends,  It  will 
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take  at  least  2  months  for  us  to  activate 
that  office;  not  only  that,  tliere  will  be 
only  4  months  remaining  of  the  Senate 
bin's  legislation.  For  4  months  we  would 
have  this  office  active.  According  to  the 
legislation  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  the  legislation  would 
be  extended  only  7  months  if  it  takes  2 
months  to  renovate  this  office,  which  is  a 
conservative  estimate.  Then,  according 
to  the  gentleman's  own  legislation,  this 
Office  would  expire  again  on  June  30  of 
this  year. 

The  Special  Action  on  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention was  passed  for  a  limited  time.  It 
perfoi-med  its  function.  On  the  30th  of 
•Tunc  it  expired. 

8o  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  that  we 
let  it  stay  as  it  is  at  the  present  time 
and  let  the  foi-mer  SAODAP  Director, 
Bob  du  Pont,  continue  with  the  same 
functions  as  the  Director  of  the  National 
Insutute  of  Diug  Abuse. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation, 
other  than  the  partictilar  provision  which 
extends  the  Office.  At  the  proper  time  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  will  be  only  to  abolish 
ODAP.  or  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy.  Tliis  legislation  will  continue 
every  portion  of  the  present  bill  which 
we  have  before  us  and  every  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  support  of  the 
membership  In  saving  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reseive  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  committee  has  de- 
cided to  continue  a  high-level  office  for 
1  year  was  partly  an  effort  at  com- 
promise, but  also  an  attempt  to  get  some 
action  going. 

Now,  the  point  has  been  made  that  It 
would  take  2  whole  months  to  get  the 
new  office  established.  Well.  If  we  pciss 
a  law  requiring  an  office  and  It  still  takes 
that  much  time,  how  much  time  win  It 
take  If  they  are  not  required  by  law  to  do 
anything? 

This  country  is  not  In  a  position  to 
wait  until  some  bui-eaucracy  begins  to 
decide  they  will  do  something. 

Now.  the  Congress  is  directing  we  want 
some  action  to  coordinate  drug  abuse 
programs  and  we  want  it  now.  Also,  we 
want  the  person  who  coordinates  to  be 
called  before  the  Congress  and  be  held 
responsible  for  his  actions.  I  regret  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  somebody  from  the 
Domestic  Council  before  the  Congress, 
before  the  committee.  I  think  this  Is 
an  important  enough  subject  where  we 
want  someone  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress and  not  only  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  would  uige  that  the 
bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pui-suant  to  the  rule. 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i»  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
102  (21  UwS.C.  1103)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  (herelziafter  m 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  Is  asiiended 
by  changing  "ii^imedlate  objective  of  signl- 
flcantly  reducing  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse 
In  the  United  States  within  the  shortest  pos- 
sible period  of  time,  and  to  develop"  to  read 
"objective  of  significantly  reducing  the  in- 
cidence, as  well  as  the  social  and  personal 
costs,  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  develop  and  assure  the  Implementation 
of". 

Sec.  2.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1103(b) )  is  amended  by  changing  "education, 
training,"  to  read  "education  or  training  (In- 
cluding preventive  efforts  directed  to  Indi- 
viduals who  are  not  users  of  drugs  and  to 
individuals  who  are  marginal  users  of 
drugs) .". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1 104)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  104.  Termination. 

"Effective  June  30.  1976.  the  Office  and  each 
of  the  positions  In  the  Office  of  Director, 
Deputy  Director,  and  Assistant  Director  are 
abolished.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  as  of  June  29.  1975.  irre- 
spective of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  each  amended  by  striking  "Special 
Action  Offlc«  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention" 
and  Inserting  "Office  of  Drug  Ab»ise  Policy" 
In  lieu  thereof: 

(A)  Sections  201.  302,  and  408(g)  of  the 
Act  (21  U.8.C.  1111.  1162,  and  1175(g)). 

(B)  Sections  5313(21)  and  6316(131)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(C)  Subsections  (b)  (1)  and  (d)  of  section 
303  of  Public  Law  93-282  (21  UJS.C.  1175 
note). 

(D)  Section  454  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3750c). 

(E)  Section  20G(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U5.C.  5616(a)  (D). 

(2)  Effective  June  30,  1976,  the  provisions 
of  law  listed  In  paragraph  (1)  (other  than 
sections  6313(21)  and  5316(131)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  sections  201  and  302  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972,  and  subeeetlona  (b)(1)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  Public  Law  93-282  (21  V3.C. 
1175  note))  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "Office  of  Drug  Abase  Policy"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse". 

(b)  The  redeslgnatlon  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  other- 
wise affect  the  regulations,  grants,  contracts, 
personnel,  property,  or  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations  of  the  agency  so  redesig- 
nated. 

(c)  The  heading  of  title  n  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TTTLE  n— OFFICE  OF  DEUG  ABUSE 
POLICY". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1112)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
oi  the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Director 
shall  not  bold  ofUce  la  any  otlier  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  whether  on 
an  acting  basis  or  otherwise,  except  on  such 
occasions  as  may  be  appropriate  In  connec- 
tion with  the  pterformance  of  such  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  pursuant  to  section 
232.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  takB  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act, 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  SecUon  204  of  the  Act  (21  V£.C. 
ni4)  Is  amended  by  changing  "six"  to  read 
"two". 

(b)   Section  6316(131)    of  title  S,  United 
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states  Code,  Is  amended  by  changi^ 
to  read  "(2)". 

Sec.  7.  Section  206(b)  of  the  Act 
in6(b))  is  amended  (1)  by 
iu  the  first  sentence  thereof  to 
and    (2)    by   striking   the  second 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  The  second  sentence  of 
of  the  Act   (21  U.S.C.   1117)    Is 
changing  "fifteen"  to  read  "six". 

Sec.  9.  Section  211  of  the  Act   ( 
1121)    is  rep>ealed,  and  the  table  of 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
Ing  item: 
"211.  Acting  Director  and  Deputy 

Sec.  10.  Effective  with  respect  to 
vear  beginning  after  June  30.  197 
214  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1123)   i> 
to  read  as  follows : 
"i  214.  Appropriations  atithorired. 

"(a)   For  the  purpose  of  carryin 
functions   of   the   Director,   other 
Directors'  functions  under  section 
are   authorized   to   be   appropriated 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
provisions  of  section  223.  there  are 
ized  to  be  appropriated  87,000.000 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1976". 

Sec.  11.  Section  223  of  the  Act  ( 
1133)    Is  amended  to  read  as  foil 
"§  223.  Special  fund. 

"(a)   There   is  established  a  special 
(hereinafter   in   this  section 
the  'fund')  In  order  to — 

"(1)   provide  additional  incentiv 
eral   departments   and   agencies   to 
more  effective  drug  abuse  prevention 
tions, 

"(2)   enable  the  Director  to  mal^e 
to  public  entitles  to  assist  tbem  la 
Ing   more   effective   dntg   abuse 
functions,  and 

"(3)   give    the   Director   the   flexifcil 
encourage    the    development    of 
programs  and  approaches. 

"(b)   Sums   transferred   to   a 
partment  or  agency  (other  than  tl 
and  sums  provided  under  grants  niabe 
this  section  to  other  public  entitiei 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)   developing  or  demonstrating 
Ing  new  concepts  or  methods  In 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions;  or 

"(2)  supplementing   or   expandlrg 
Ing  drtig  abuse  prevention  f  unctioi  is 
tho  Director  finds  to  be  exceptiona  ly 
tlve  or  for  which  he  finds  there 
ceptlonal  needs. 

"(c)(1)   Sums   appropriated   to 
may   be  made  available  to  Federal 
ments  and  agencies  (other  than 
tipon  a  transfer  ordered  by  the  D. 
bis  descretion. 

"(2)  Orants  may  be  made  by  the 
tinder  this  section  to  public  entltifs 
than  Federal  departments  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
shall  by  regulation  describe.  Any 
for  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
sion  of   treatment  services  within 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  review 
proval  or  disapproval  as  Is  pro' 
section  1513(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  for  proposed  uses  of  Federal  f  unfs 
priated  under  that  Act.". 

Sec.    12.    (a)    Section  224  of  the 
U.S.C.    1134)    Is   repealed,   and  the 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  title 
Act  is  amended  by  striking 

"224.  Encouragement  of  certain 
development.". 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  subsection 
thia  section  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  grant  or  contract 
section  224  of  the  Act  prior  to  its 

(c)  Title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amende^ 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the 
section: 
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"§  503.  Encouragement  of  certain  research 
and  development. 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  the  Director  shall  encoiurage  and 
promote  (by  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise) 
expanded  research  programs  to  create,  de- 
velop, and  test — 

"(1)  synthetic  analgesics,  antitussives,  and 
other  drugs  which  are — 

"(A)  nonaddictive,  or 

(B)  less  addictive  than  opium  or  its  deriva- 
t  Ives, 

to  replace  opium  and  its  derivatives  in  med- 
ical u.'se; 

(2)  long-lasting,  no.iaddictive  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacological 
substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  addiction: 
and 

(3)  detoxiiication  agents  which,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effects  of 
withdrawal   frora  heroin  addiction. 

In  carrying  oiit  this  section  the  Director  i-? 
authorii^ed  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,  clinical  research  facilities. 

(bi  For  purposes  of  carryng  out  subsection 
<a)  of  this  section  there  are  authorii^ed  to 
be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  $1,750,000  for  Che  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30,  1970, 
S7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  1977,  and  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

at  he  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"503.  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 

development.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  228  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1138)  is  amended  by  changing  "One  of  the 
Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office"  to  read 
•  The  Director". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  (1)  Section  229  of  the  Act  (21 
use.  1139)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'■5  229.  Coordination  with  Sate  anl  local 
agencies. 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  coordinate  or  assure 
coordination  of  federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions  with  such  functions  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may  provide  for 
uniform  forms  for,  procedures  for  the  sub- 
mission of,  and  criteria  for  the  consideration 
of,  applications  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  Individuals  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  drug  abuse  control  and  treatment 
proposals.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  2  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Tech- 
nical assistance  to"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Coordination  with". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  501  (a) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  changing  "section" 
to  read  "title"  both  places  it  appears  therein. 

(2)  Section  501(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1191  (b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(herein- 
after In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Di- 
rector')" Immediately  after  "Director". 

(c)  Section  502  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'5  502.  Technical  ar-slstance  to  State  and 
local  agencies. 

"(a)  The  Director  shall 

"(1)  coordinate  or  assure  coordination  of 
the  functions  of  the  Institute  with  corre- 
sponding functions  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and 

"(2)  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  Individuals 
seeking  drug  abuse  information  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may 

"(1)  provide  technical  assistance— includ- 
ing advice  and  con.sultatlon  relating  to  local 
programs,  technical  and  professional  a&slst- 
ance,  and,  where  deemed  necessary,  use  of 
task  forces  of  public  officials  or  other  persons 
assigned  to  work  with  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments— to  analyze  and  Identify  State  and 
local  drug  abuse  problems  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  plans  and  programs  to  meet 
the  problems  so  Identified; 

"(2)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  such  other  persons 
as  the  Director  shall  designate,  to  promote 
the  piu-poses  of  this  Act,  and  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  pay  reasonable  expenses  of 
individuals  incurred  in  connection  with 
their  participation  in  such  conferences;  and 

"1 3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  model  legislation 
v.'ith  resjject  to  State  and  local  drug  abuse 
programs  and  activities. 

"(c)  In  implementation  of  his  authority 
under  subsection  (b)  (1),  the  Director  may — 

'■(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  request  the  assigmnent,  with  or  witiiout 
reimbursement,  of  any  Individual  employed 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
engaged  in  any  Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion function  or  drug  traffic  prevention  func- 
tion to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force;  except  that  no  such  person  shall  be 
so  assigned  during  any  one  fiscal  year  for 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  with  respect 
to  which  he  was  so  employed  prior  to  such 
assignment; 

";2)  assign  any  person  employed  by  the 
In.stltvite  to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such 
task  force  or  to  coordinate  management  of 
such  task  forces;  and 

'■(3)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  any  person  or  organization  to 
serve  on  or  work  with  such  task  forces.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein  the  following  item: 

'502.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies." 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  252(b)  of  the  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1152(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  remaining  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
Tlie  appointive  members  of  the  Coiuicil  shall 
represent  a  broad  range  of  interests,  disci- 
plines, and  expertise  in  the  drug  area  and 
shall  be  selected  from  outstanding  profes- 
sionals, paraprofessionals,  and  others  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  education,  science,  the 
social  sciences  and  other  related  disciplines, 
who  have  been  active  In  the  areas  of  drug 
abuse  prevention,  tre.'itment,  rehabilitation, 
training,  or  research.  Of  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed— 

"(1)  at  least  two  shall  be  officials  of  State 
governments  who  are  actively  engaged  In 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions; 

"(2)  at  least  two  shall  be  officials  of  local 
Kovermnents  who  are  actively  engaged  In 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions;  and 

"(3)  at  least  two  shall  b©  former  drug 
addicts  or  drug  abusers.". 

(b)  Section  252  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'•(c)  Each  appointive  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  expiring 
on  June  30  of  one  of  the  first  three  calendar 
years  following  the  year  In  which  he  Is  ap- 
pointed, as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation that  not  more  than  four  members 
may  have  terms  scheduled  to  expire  within 
any  one  year.  The  term  of  any  member  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)  or 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section  sliall  expire  in  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  sentence  or  at  such 
time  as  the  member  ceases  to  be  a  State  or 
local  governmental  official  actively  engaged 
in  drug  abuse  prevention  functions,  which- 
ever is  earlier.  A  member  of  the  Council  who 
has  completed  more  than  fi\e  consecutive 
years-  of  service  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment for  a  period  of  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  member's  most  recent  period  of 
five  or  more  consecutive  years  of  service.  Any 
member  of   the   Council   may   continue   to 
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serve  as  such  after  the  expiration  of  the 
member's  term  unleses  and  tmtU  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  has  quali- 
fied.". 

(c)  The  term  of  any  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention appointed  prior  to  December  SI, 
1972.  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1975. 

(d)  Section  255  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1155) 
iri  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
ihe  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— 

"(1)  concerning  matters  relating  to  the 
activities  and  function.s  of  the  Secretary  In 
the  field  of  drug  abuse.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  development  of  new  programs 
and  priorities,  the  efiBcient  administration  of 
programs,  and  the  supplsing  of  needed  scien- 
tific and  statistical  data  and  program  In- 
formation to  professionals,  paraprofessiou- 
al.s,  and  the  general  public;  and 

"(2)  concerning  policies  and  priorities  re- 
specting grants  and  contracts  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse.". 

(e)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  following  item: 

"502.  Establishcnent    of    National    Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse.". 

(f)  Section  217(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  218(e) )  Is  repealed. 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  266  of 
Commimlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2688t)  Is  amended  by  changing  "sec- 
tion 217(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act" 
to  read  "section  255(c)  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972 '. 

(h)  The  heading  of  title  V  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  ";  NATIONAL  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL  ON  DRUG  ABUSE". 

Sec.  16.  Section  305  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1165)  Is  amended  by  striking  "from  time  to 
time  as  the  President  deems  appropriate,  but 
not  less  often  than  once  a  year"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'prior  to  June  1  of  each 
j-ear". 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  Act  (21 
U.S.C  1174)  l.s  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  407.  Admission  of  drug  abusers  to  pri- 
vate and  public  hospitals. 

"(a)  Drug  abusers  who  are  suffering  from 
medkMl  conditions  shall  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  In  admission  or  treatment, 
solely  because  of  their  drug  abuu©  or  drug 
dependence,  by  any  private  or  public  gen- 
eral hospital  which  receives  support  In  any 
form  from  any  program  supported  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  funds  appropriated  to  any 
Federal  department  or  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
policy  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
admission  and  treatment  of  dmg  abtisers  hi 
hospitals  which  receive  support  of  any  kind 
from  any  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  regulations  shall  Include  pro- 
cedures for  determining  (after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  If  requested)  If  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  has  occurred,  notification  of 
failure  to  comply  -Rlth  such  subsection,  and 
oppoThinlty  for  a  violator  to  comply  with 
such  subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  hospital  subject  to  such  regulations 
has  violated  subsection  (a)  and  .<(uch  viola- 
tion continues  after  an  opportunity  has  l>een 
afforded  for  compliance,  the  Secretary  may 
suspend  or  revoke,  after  <^)portunlty  for  a 
hearing,  all  or  part  of  any  support  of  any 
kind  received  by  such  hospital  from  any  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  consult  with  the  officials  re- 
sponsi'ole  for  the  administration  of  any  other 
Federal  program  from  wiilch  such  hospital 
receives  support  of  any  kind,  with  respect  to 
the  su.spensk)n  or  revocation  of  such  other 
Federal  stipport  for  such  hospital. 

"(2)   The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 


fairs, through  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent -with  their  responsibilities  tmder  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regulations 
making  applicable  the  regulations  preocrlbed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  to  the  provision  of  hospital 
care,  nursing  home  care,  domiciliary  care, 
and  medical  services  under  such  title  38  to 
veterans  suffering  from  drug  abuse  or  drag 
dependence.  In  prescribing  and  Implement- 
ing regulations  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
the  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
consult  with  the  Secretary  ir  order  to  achieve 
the  maximum  possible  coordination  of  the 
regulations,  and  tiie  Implementation  thereof, 
which  they  each  prescribe.". 

rb)  The  Administrator  of  V^eterans'  Affairs 
.'hBl!  submit  to  the  nppropri.-ite  committees 
of  the  Hoiue  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate a  full  report  (1)  on  the  regulations  (in- 
cluding gttWelines,  policies,  and  procedures 
iliareunder)  he  has  prescribed  pursuant  to 
.section  407(b)(2)  of  the  Act,  (2)  explaining 
the  b.%<es  for  any  Inconsistency  between  such 
rejulstions  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
under  section  407(b)(1)  of  the  Act,  (S)  on 
the  extent,  substance,  and  results  of  his  con- 
sultations with  the  Secretary  respecting  the 
prescribing  and  Implementation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's regulations,  and  (4)  contaln- 
ins  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administrative  actions  as  he  determines 
are  necessary  and  desirable.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  such  report  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  cilectlve  date  of  the  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
.such  section  407(b)  (1)  and  shall  timely  pub- 
lish such  report  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  407  in 
the  table  of  sections  of  title  IV  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "iiospltals  fc* 
emergency  treatment"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "private  and  public  hoepltals". 

Sec.  18.  The  first  sentence  of  section  409 
(a)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1176(a)).  is 
amended  by  changing  "and  $45,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976",  to 
read  "$46,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  $11,- 
250,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1973,  through 
September  30,  197G,  and  $45,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 1977, 
and  September  30, 1978,". 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  409(c)(1)  of  the  Act 
(21  US.C.  1176(c)(1))  Is  amended  by  (1)  In- 
serting "(A)"  Immediately  after  "(c)(1)". 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

'•(B)  Not  later  than  June  15  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  shall  publish  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  setting  forth  a  formula  to  be 
used  m  making  allotments  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Such  no- 
tice of  published  rulemaking  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  a  sixty-day  period 
shall  be  allowed  for  public  comment. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  the  first  day  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
regulations  setting  forth  the  allotment  for- 
mula to  be  used  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  in  making  allotments 
during  such  fi.scal  year.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  siiall  be  effective  with  re- 
.spect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and  after 
October  1,  1976. 

Szc.  20.  (a)(1)  Section  400(e)  of  the  Act 
(21  UJS.C.  1176(e))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  iu  the  first  sentence 
thereof  ",  not  later  than  July  15  oi  each  cal- 
endar year,"  Immediately  after  "Secretary"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "chan  pertain  to  the  twelve-month 
period  commencing  October  1  of  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  It  to  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted, and"  immediately  after  "Each  8tat« 
plan"; 


(C)  by  changing  "with  assistance  under 
thl.s  section;"  In  paragraph  (4)  thereof  to 
read  ",  specifying  the  extent  to  which  such 
functions  are  to  be  carired  out  with  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  to  be  carried  out  with  assist- 
ance from  other  source*,  non-Pedera!  as  well 
as  Federal;"; 

(D)  by  inserting  "in  accordance  with  such 
needs  Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  thereof; 

(E)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "on  a 
merit  basis",  Ui  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  "and 
the  certification,  credentlallng,  and  training, 
as  appropriate,  for  drug  abuse  prerentlon 
program  profes-sionals  and  para-profes- 
slonnls"; 

(P)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  thereof; 

(G)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (13) ;  and 

(H)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (11)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(12)  establish  procedures  for — 

"(A)  the  allocation  of  Federal  and  other 
funds  received  by  the  State  for  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions,  and 

"(B)  the  mailing  of  grants  and  contracts 
by  the  State  from  funds  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A);  and". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1976. 

(b)(n  Section  409(f)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "A  State  plan  submitted  UD<ier  sub- 
section (e)  may  also  contain  provisions  re- 
lating to  alcoholism  or  mental  health.  The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  shall  review  each  State  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  and  under 
which  It  shall  complete  Its  review  of  each 
such  plan  not  later  than  September  15  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  plan  Is  sub- 
mitted, or  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  plan  Is  received  by  the  Nat»on»l  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse,  whichever  Is  later.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1976. 

(c)  Section  409  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  followii.i; 
new  subsection : 

"(h)  Any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  sliall  be  subject  to  the  same 
review  and  approval  or  disapproval  as  is 
provided  under  section  1513(e)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  proposed  uses  of  Fed- 
eral funds  appropriated  under  that  Act". 

Sec.  21.  Section  410(a)  of  the  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1177(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  Im- 
plementation of  his  authority  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  accord  a  high 
priority  to  applications  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  primary  prevention  programs.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  primary 
prevention  program  Ls  a  program  designed 
to  discourage  persons  frona  beginning  drug 
abuse.  To  the  extent  that  appropriations  au- 
thorised under  this  section  are  used  to  fund 
treatment  services,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
limit  such  funding  to  treatment  for  opiate 
abuse,  but  shall  also  provide  support  for 
treatment  for  nouoplate  drug  abuse  includ- 
ing polydrug  abuse.". 

Sec.  22.  Section  410(b)  of  the  Act  (21 
U.ac.  1177(b) )  is  amended  by  changing  "and 
$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,"  to  read  "$160,006,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975  and 
June  30,  1976;  $40,000,000  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30. 1976;  and 
$160,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  and  September  30, 
1978.". 

Set.  23.  Section  410(c)(2)  of  the  Act  (21 
n.S.C.  1177(c)(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
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the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
review  of  any  such  application  (w 
tial  or  renewal)  the  State  agency 
into  account  the  allocation 
section  409(e)  (12)  for  funds 
State  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
for  would  be  made.". 

Sec.   24.   Section   410(c)    of   th  t 
U.S.C.  1177(c) )  is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 

"(4)   Any  application  for  a  gran 
tract  under  this  section  for  the 
treatment  services  within  a  Stat 
subject  to  the  same  review  and 
disapproval  as  is  provided  under 
(e)    of   the   Public   Health   Set  v 
proposed  uses  of  Federal  funds  a 
under  that  Act.". 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  ii 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
new  section: 
"i  504.  Statistical  records. 

"(a)   For  the  purpose  of  this 

"(1)  the  term  'patient'  shall  hav( 
meaning  as  used  In,  and  defined  uider 
lations  issued  pursuant  to,  section 
Act: 

'•(2)   the  terms  'maintain'  and 
records',  shall  have  the  meanings 
section    652a(a)    of    title    5.    United 
Code:  and 

"(3)    the   term   'statistical   records 
have  the  same  meaning  as  used 
552a(k)(4)    of  title  5.  United 

"(b)  Any  system  of  records  maidtained 
the  Institute  containing  iuformat  on 
patients    (other  thsui  patients  directly 
celving  clinical  services  from  the 
shall  be  maintained  and  used  solel;; 
tical  records." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
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"504.  Statistical  recOTds.". 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Title  n  of  the  Act  ii  amended 
by  Inserting  after  chapter  3  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER    4. — TR.\NSFEK 

"Sec. 

"261 .    Transfer  to  National  Institute  on  Drug 

Abuse. 
•'§261.  Transfer    to    National    Institute    on 
Drug  Abuse. 

"(a)  Effective  June  29,  1976,  the 
powers,   and   duties  of  the  Director 
chapters  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  title 
section  413  of  title  IV  are  transferred 
Director  of  the  National  Institute 
Abuse. 

"(b)  So  much  of  the  positions 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property-, 
and  unexpended  balances  of 
allocations,  and  other  funds,  w 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Management 
et  determines  (1)  were  employed, 
or  available  to  be  matde  available 
tlon  with  the  functions,  powers 
transferred  by  subsection  (a),  or 
from   such   functions,   powers 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Direcljor 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abusi 

"(c)  All  orders,  determinations,  fules,  reg- 
ulations, and  contracts — 

"(1)  which  have  been  L<;sued,  rnide,  or  al- 
lowed to  become  effective  by  the  I  Irector  of 
the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  in  the  exer- 
cise of  duties,  powers,  or  functions  Hrhich  are 
transferred  under  subsection  (a)  >r  by  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  i  nd 

"(2)  which  are  In  effect  on  Jimd  28,  1976, 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  s\  perseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Direc  or  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abusi»  (in  the 
exercise  of  any  function,  power,  or  duty 
transferred  to  him  by  subsection  (a)),  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurlsdlctl  >n,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 
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"(d)(1)  Except  a«  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  siUts  commenced  prior  to  J«ine  29. 
1976,  and  relating  to  a  function,  power,  or 
duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  and  in 
all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be  bad,  ap- 
peals ttUcen,  anJd  Judgments  rendered,  in  the 
same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  section 
bad  not  been  enacted. 

"(2)  If  before  June  29,  1976,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  or  any  of- 
ficer of  the  Office  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit  which  relates  to  a  function, 
power,  or  duty  transferred  by  sut>section  (a) , 
then  such  suit  may  be  continued  by  or 
again.st  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  to  the  extent  that  such  suit 
relates  to  such  a  function,  power,  or  duty. 
The  appropriate  court  shall  at  any  time,  on 
Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter 
an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

"(e)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  and 
exercised  after  June  29,  1976,  reference  in 
any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  In  connection 
with  a  function,  power,  or  duty  transferred 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abvise.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  title  II  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 
"4.  Transfer 261". 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM    CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

AMENQMtNr    IN   THE    NATURE   OP    A   SUBSTITUTK 
OFFERED    BY     MR.  CARTER 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Carter: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  section  104  (21  U.S.C.  1104)  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than 
section  252  thereof)"  after  "TITLE  II". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  224  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1134)  is  repealed,  and  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  title  II  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out 

"224.  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 
development.". 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  sub.section  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  affect  the  continuing 
validity  of  any  grant  or  contract  made  under 
section  224  of  the  Act  prior  to  its  repeal. 

(c)  Title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


"S  603.  Encouragement  of  certain  research 
and  development. 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  the  Director  shall  encourage  and 
promote  (by  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise) 
expanded  research  programs  to  create,  de- 
velop, and  test — 

"(1)  synthetic  analgesics,  antitussives,  and 
other  drtigs  which  are — 

"(A)  nonaddlctlve,  or 

"(B)  less  addictive  than  opium  or  it.->  de- 
rivatives. 

to  replace  opium  and  its  derivatives  In  medi- 
cal use: 

"(2)  long-lasting,  nonaddlctlve  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacological 
sultetance.s  for  treatment  of  heroin  addiction; 
and 

"(3)  detoxification  agents  which,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effects  of 
withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 
In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  e.stablish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,  clinical  research  facilities. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  the  flcal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  $1,750,000  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978.". 

(d)  Tlie  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"503.  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 

development.". 

Sec.    3.    (a)    Section    502    of    the    Act    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  502.  Technical    assistance    to    State    and 
local  agencies. 

"(a)  Tlie  Director  shall 

"(1)  coordinate  or  assure  coordination  of 
the  functions  of  the  Institute  with  corre- 
sponding functions  of  State  and  local 
governments;  and 

"(2)  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  Individuals 
seeking  drug  abuse  information  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  imder 
this  section,  the  Director  may 

"(I)  provide  technical  assistance — Includ- 
ing advice  and  consultation  relating  to  local 
programs,  technical  and  professional  assist- 
ance, and,  where  deemed  necessary,  use  of 
task  forces  of  public  officials  or  other  persons 
assigned  to  work  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— to  analyze  and  Identify  State  and 
local  drug  abuse  problems  and  assist  ixx  the 
development  of  plans  and  programs  to  meet 
the  problems  so  Identified; 

"(2)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  such  other  persons 
as  the  Director  shall  designate,  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  pay  reasonable  expenses  of 
individuals  Incurred  in  connection  with  their 
participation  in  such  conferences;  and 

"(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  model  legislation  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

"(c)  In  Implementation  of  his  authority 
under  subsection  (b)  (1) ,  the  Director  may — 

"(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  request  the  assignment,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  of  any  individual  employed 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
engaged  in  any  Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion function  or  drug  traffic  prevention  func- 
tion to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force;  except  that  no  such  person  shall  be 
so  assigned  during  any  one  fiscal  year  for 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  with  respect 
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to  which  he  was  so  employed  prior  to  such 
iiisignment; 

••i2)  assign  any  person  employed  by  the 
Institute  to  secure  as  a  member  of  any 
such  task  force  or  to  coordinate  manage- 
ment of  such  task  forces;  and 

■■(3)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  any  person  or  organization  to 
serve  on  or  work  with  such  task  forces.". 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
cf  title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
tiifiein  the  following  item: 
"502.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  252(b)  of  the  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1152(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lov.-.s : 

••(b)  The  remaining  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
appointive  members  of  the  Council  shall  rep- 
resent a  broad  range  of  interests,  disciplines, 
and  expertise  in  the  drug  area  and  shall  be 
selected  from  outstanding  professionals, 
paraprofesslonals,  and  others  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  education,  science,  the  social 
sciences  and  other  related  disciplines,  who 
have  been  active  in  the  areas  of  drug  abuse 
prevention,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  train- 
ing, or  research.  Of  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed— 

"(1)  at  least  two  shall  be  officials  of  State 
governments  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions; 

••(2)  at  least  two  shall  be  officials  of  local 
governments  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions;  and 

"(3)  at  least  two  shall  be  former  drug  ad- 
dicts or  drug  abusers.". 

(b)  Section  252  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Each  appointive  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  ex- 
piring on  June  30  of  one  of  the  first  three 
calendar  years  following  the  year  in  which 
he  is  appointed,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  subject  to 
the  limitation  that  not  more  than  four  mem- 
bers may  have  terms  scheduled  to  expire 
within  any  one  year.  The  term  of  any  mem- 
ber appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1) 
or  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  expire  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  sentence  or  at 
such  time  as  the  member  ceases  to  be  a 
State  or  local  governmental  official  actively 
engaged  In  drug  abuse  prevention  functions, 
whichever  is  earlier.  A  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  has  completed  more  than  five  conse- 
cutive years  of  service  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  for  a  period  of  two  years 
following  the  member's  most  recent  period  of 
five  or  more  consecutive  years  of  service. 
Any  member  of  the  Council  may  continue 
to  serve  as  such  after  the  expiration  of  the 
member's  term  unless  and  until  his  succes- 
sor has  been  appointed  and  has  qualified.". 

(c)  The  term  of  any  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention appointed  prior  to  December  31, 
1972,  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1975. 

(d)  Section  255  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1155) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  advise,  consult 
■with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— 

"(1)  concerning  matters  relating  to  the 
activities  and  functions  of  the  Secretary  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  development  of  new  programs 
and  priorities,  the  efficient  administration  of 
programs,  and  the  supplying  of  needed 
scientific  and  statistical  data  and  program 
information  to  professionals,  paraprofes- 
slonals, and  the  general  public;  and 

"(2)  concerning  policies  and  priorities  re- 
specting grants  and  contracts  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse.". 


■(e)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  following  Item: 

"502.  Establishment    of    National    Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse.". 

(f)  Section  217(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  218(e))  is  repealed. 

(g)  The  heading  of  title  V  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  ";  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  DRUG  ABUSE". 

Sec.  5.  Section  305  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1165)  is  amended  by  striking  "from  time  to 
lime  as  the  President  deems  appropriate,  but 
not  less  often  than  once  a  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "prior  to  June  1  of  each 
year". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1174)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  407.  Admission  of  drug  abusers  to  private 
and  public  hospitals. 

"la)  Drug  abusers  who  are  suffering  from 
niedical  conditions  shaU  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  admission  or  treatment, 
.solely  because  of  their  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependence,  by  any  private  or  public  general 
hospital  which  receives  support  In  any  form 
from  any  program  supported  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  funds  appropriated  to  any  Federal 
department  or  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  for  tlie  enforcement  of 
the  policy  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  admission  and  treatment  of  drug 
abusers  in  hospitals  which  receive  support 
of  any  kind  from  any  program  administered 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall  In- 
clude procedures  for  determining  (after  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  if  requested)  if  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  has  occurred, 
notification  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
subsection,  and  opportunity  for  a  violator  to 
comply  with  such  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  hospital  subject  to 
stich  regulations  has  violated  subsection  (a) 
and  such  violation  continues  after  an  op- 
portunity has  been  afforded  for  compliance, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend  or  revoke  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  all  or  part 
of  any  support  of  any  kUid  received  by  such 
hospital  from  any  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  consult 
with  the  officials  responsible  for  the  admln- 
Lstratlon  of  any  other  Federal  program 
from  which  such  hospital  receives  support 
of  any  kind,  with  respect  to  the  suspension 
or  revocation  of  such  other  Federal  support 
for  such  hospital. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, through  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regulations 
making  applicable  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  to  the  pro^vlslon  of  hospital 
care,  nursing  home  care,  domiciliary  care, 
and  medical  services  under  such  title  38  to 
veterans  suffering  from  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependence.  In  prescribing  and  Implement- 
ing regulations  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
the  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
consult  with  the  Secretary  In  order  to  achieve 
the  maximum  possible  coordination  of  the 
regulations,  and  the  Implementatilon  there- 
of, which  they  each  prescribe.". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  ■Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Reprsentatlves  and  the  Sen- 
ate a  full  report  (1)  on  the  regulations  (In- 
cluding guidelines,  policies,  and  procedures 
thereunder)  he  has  prescribed  pcrsuant  to 
section  407(b)  (2)  of  the  Act,  (2)  explain- 
ing the  bases  for  any  Inconsistency  between 
such  regulations  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  407(b)  (1)  of  the  Act, 
(3)  on  the  extent,  substance,  and  results  of 
his  consultations  with  the  Secretary  re- 
specting the  prescribing  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Administrator's  regulations,  and 


(4)  containing  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  actions  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  and  desirable.  The 
Administrator  shall  submit  such  report  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  such  section  407(b)  (1)  and  shall 
timely  publish  such  report  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(c)  The  Item  relating  to  section  407  in 
the  table  of  sections  of  title  rv  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "hospitals  for  emer- 
gency treatment"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tnere- 
of  "private  and  public  hospitals". 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  409ia) 
of  the  Act  (21  X  S.C.  1176(a))  is  amended 
by  changing  "and  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975",  to  read  "$45,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  $11,250,000  lor 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  September 
30,  1976,  and  $45,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1977,  a:.d  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  409(c)(1)  of  the  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1176(c)(1))  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after  "(c)(1)", 
and  (2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  Not  later  than  June  15  of  each  yenr, 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  shall  publish  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  setting  forth  a  formula  to  be 
used  In  making  allotments  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Such  notice 
of  published  rulemaking  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  a  sixty-day  period 
shall  be  allowed  for  public  comment. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  the  first  day  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
regulations  setting  forth  the  allotment  for- 
mula to  be  used  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  In  making  allotments 
during  such  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and 
after  October  1,  1976. 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Section  409(e)  of  the  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1176(e))    is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  ",  not  later  than  July  15  of  each  cal- 
endar year,"  immediately  after  "Secretary"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "shall  pertain  to  the  twelve-month 
period  commencing  October  1  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  It  Is  required  to  be  submitted, 
and"  Immediately  after  "Each  State  plan"; 

(C)  by  changing  "with  assistance  under 
this  section;"  In  paragraph  (4)  thereof  to 
read  ",  specifying  the  extent  to  which  such 
functions  are  to  be  carried  out  with  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  to  be  carried  out  with  assist- 
ance from  other  sources,  non-Federal  as  well 
as  Federal:"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  "In  accordance  with  such 
needs"  hnmediately  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  thereof; 

(E)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "on  a 
merit  basis",  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  "and 
the  certification,  credentlaling,  and  training, 
as  appropriate,  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
program  professionals  and  para-profes- 
sionals"; 

(F)  by  striking  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  thereof; 

(G)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (13) ;  and 

(H)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (11)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(12)  establish  procedures  for — 

"(A)  the  allocation  of  Federal  and  other 
funds  received  by  the  State  for  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions,  and 

"(B)  the  making  of  grants  and  contracts  by 
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the  State   from  funds  referred 
paragraph  (A);  and". 

(2)  Tb«  amendments  made 
(1)    shall   take  effect  January 

(b)(1)     Section     409(f)     of 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
"A  State  plan  submitted   undek- 
(e)   may  also  contain  provision  ■ 
alcoholism  or  mental  health 
acting    through    the    National 
Drug   Abuse,   shall   establish 
which  the  National  Institute  ou 
shall  review  each  State  plan 
suant  to  subsection  (e)  and 
shall  complete  Its  review  of 
not  later  than  September  15  of 
year  In  which  the  plan  is 
later  than  sixty  days  after  th« 
ceived   by   the   National 
Abuse,  whichever  is  later.". 

(2)    The  amendment  made  1 
(1)    shall   take  effect  January 

(C)   Section  409  of  the  Act  is 
Inserting  after  subsection   (g) 
new  subsection: 

"(h)    Any   application   for  a 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
view  and  approval  or  disapprove 
vided   under  section   1513(e)    o 
Health  Service  Act  for  proposed 
eral  funds  appropriated  under 

Sec.    10.   Section   410(a)    of 
U.S.C  1177(a))  Is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following:    "Ie 
mentation  of  his  authcn-lty 
tion,  the  Secretary  shall  accord 
ority  to  applications  for  grants 
for   primary   prevention   progra 
poses  of  the  preceding  sentenc*, 
prevention  program  Is  a  progran 
discourage    persons    from 
abuse.   To   the   extent   that 
authorized  under  this  section 
fund  treatment  services,  the 
not  limit  such  funding  to 
ate   abuse,  but  shall   also 
for  treatment  for  nonoplate 
eluding  polydrug  abuse.". 

Sec.    11.   Section   410(b)    of 
tr.S.C.    1177(b))    Is   amended 
"and  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
June    30,    1975,"    to   read    "18< 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
and  June  30.  1976.  $40,000,000 
July   1,   1976,   through 
and  $160,000,000  for  each  of  th 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and 
1978,". 

Sec.  12.  Section  410(c)(2)   of 
TJ.S.C.   llTT(c)  (2)    to  amended 
Immediately  after  the  first  sen 
the  following  new  sentence:  "I 
review   of    any    such    aDpllcatl<^n 
Initial  or  renewal)  the  State 
Into  account  the  allocation 
section  409(e)  (12)  for  funds 
State  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
for  would  be  made.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  410(c)  of 
U.S.C  llT7{c))  Is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 

"(4)   Any  application  for  a 
tract  under  this  section  for  the 
treatment  services  within  a 
subject  to  the  same  review  and 
disapproval  as  Is  provided  under 
(e)    of   the  Public  Health 
proposed  uses  of  Federal  funds 
under  that  Act.". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Ac 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  section: 
5  504.  Statistical  records. 

"(a)  Pot  the  purpose  of  this 
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records',  shall  have  the  meanings  defined  In 
section  552a(a)  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'statistical  records',  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  used  In  section 
552a(k)  (4)   of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Any  system  of  records  maintained  by 
the  Institute  containing  Information  about 
patients  (other  thtin  patients  directly  re- 
ceiving clinical  services  from  the  Institute) 
shall  be  maintained  and  used  solely  as  sta- 
tistical records.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  item: 

"504.  Statistical  records.". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Title  U  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  chapter  3  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"Chapter  4.— TRANSFER 
"Sec. 
"261.  Transfer  to  National  Institute  on  Drug 

Abuse. 
"i  261.   Transfer   to   National   Institute   on 
Drvig  Abuse. 

"(a)  Effective  June  29,  1975,  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Director  under 
chapters  1,  2,  and  3  of  tbto  title  and  under 
section  413  of  ttile  IV  are  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(b)  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balances  of  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds,  which 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  determines  (1)  were  employed, 
held,  used,  or  available  to  be  made  available 
In  connection  with  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  transferred  by  subsection  (a),  or 
(3)  arose  from  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

"(c)  AH  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  contracts — 

"(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  or 
allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  in  the  exercise  of  duties,  pow- 
ers, or  functions  which  are  transferred  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and 

"(2)  which  are  in  effect  on  Jime  28,  1975, 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  untu  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (In  the 
exercise  of  any  fxinctlon,  power,  or  duty 
transferred  to  him  by  subsection  (a)),  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  June  29, 
1975,  and  relating  to  a  function,  power,  or 
duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  and  In 
all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be  had,  ap- 
peals taken,  and  Judgments  rendered.  In  the 
same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted. 

"(2)  If  before  June  29,  1975,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  or  any  officer  of  the  Office  In 
bis  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a  suit 
which  relates  to  a  function,  power,  or  duty 
transferred  by  subsection  (a),  then  such 
suit  may  be  continued  by  or  against  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  to  the  extent  that  such  suit  relates 
to  such  a  function,  power,  or  duty.  The  ap- 
propriate court  shall  at  any  time,  on  Its  own 
motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order 
which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
thto  paragraph. 

"(e)  With  respect  to  any  function,  pow- 
er, or  duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  and 
exercised  after  June  29,  1975,  reference  in 
any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  in  connection  with  a  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.". 


(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  title  n  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"4.  Transfer 261." 

Mr.  CARTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  to  explain  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  House  bill  8150. 
What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
continue  aboUtion  of  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  policy.  This  action  is  supported 
by  HEW,  by  Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse, 
and  by  tlie  Domestic  Council,  as  well 
as  by  the  President. 

On  the  30th  of  June  of  this  year,  a 
similar  office  which  was  called 
SAODAP— Special  ruction  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention — in  the  Office  of 
the  President  was  self-destructed.  The 
legislation  ran  out. 

Here  today  we  are  attempting  to  resur- 
rect a  corpse  which  was  buried  the  30th 
of  June  of  this  year.  The  administration 
feels  that  it  should  not  be  revived  at 
a  cost  of  $10  million  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

However,  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  which  include  all  authorizations  to 
States  for  grants  for  drug  abuse,  will  be 
maintained  intact.  I  must  admit  that 
there  is  evidence  of  increasing  drug  abuse 
problems  in  the  Nation,  and  this  increase 
actually  shows  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
SAODAP. 

At  the  present  time,  a  study  is  being 
done  by  the  Domestic  Council  on  the 
whole  field  of  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
a  white  paper  will  be  issued  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Again,  if  this  bill  is  passed  in  its  en- 
tirety, with  the  ODAP  provision  intact,  it 
will  take  2  months  to  fill  this  Office  and 
to  get  it  rolling.  It  will  be  in  existence  for 
approximately  7  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  on  the  30th  of  June  again  it 
wUl  self-destruct.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides only  for  6  months  extension — or 
an  extension  only  til  January  1,  1976. 

This  office  is  not  wanted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, by  HEW,  or  by  Dr.  DuPont, 
Director  of  NIDA.  Its  elimination  would 
save  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  $10 
million. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  accepted. 

Again,  I  have  been  a  p>art  of  the  writ- 
ing of  this  legislation  over  the  years  and 
support  all  parts  except  that  which  the 
administration  has  found  ineffective.  No 
one  more  strongly  favors  the  Intent  of 
this  legislation  than  I  do.  However,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  save  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  this  money.  I  urge 
you  to  accept  the  amendment  which  I 
offer,  which  does  no  damage  to  the  bill 
whatever,  but  does  abolish  this  useless 
and  expensive  office. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  few 
questions.  The  gentleman  says  that  the 
administration  does  not  want  this,  HEW 
does  not  want  it,  and  it  has  been  out  of 
e.xistence  since  the  30th  of  June.  Who 
does  want  it? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Evidently  It  is  wanted  by 
some  oi  my  friends  on  tlie  committee. 
They  seem  to  think  that  this  would  be 
more  impressive,  the  office  would  im- 
press people  perhaps.  That  is  the  only 
reason  that  I  can  find, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Since  we  have  been  living 
without  it  since  the  30th  of  June,  I  just 
wonder  why,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  does,  why  we  should  resurrect 
It.  Certainly  if  it  cannot  perform  some 
useful  function  other  than  using  up  $10 
million,  I  wonder  why  we  are  authorizing 
funds  for  it  as  proposed  m  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  see  no  useful  purpose 
in  its  continuation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  on  his  contribution 
and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  entirely. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention.  It  just 
seems  to  me  that  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  time  has  expired,  that  if 
it  Vvas  really  an  important  agency  that 
the  committee  would  have  brought  this 
up  long  before  it  had  expired  rather  than 
waiting  this  long  and  then  bringing  it 
up  at  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
deregulating,  by  saying  that  this  is  one 
tliat  we  want  to  continue  and  are  willing 
to  pay  $10  million  for. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Skubitz). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter)  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  had 
the  major  arguments  stated  in  the  gen- 
eral debate  and  I  will  not  take  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  time. 

The  subcommittee  went  into  the  prob- 
lem in  great  detail.  We  tried  to  effect 
some  compromise  knowing  that  there  had 
been  some  effort  in  the  White  House  to 
review  its  policy.  Therefore  we  have  kept 
for  1  year  the  office,  not  the  same  office, 
but  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  PoUcy.  We 
transferred  the  authority  over  program- 
ing which  was  in  the  old  office  in  the 
White  House  over  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse  which  is  exactly 
what  the  White  House  has  asked  to  be 
done.  We  do  not  know  yet  for  sure  what 
the  White  House  will  recommend.  We 
have  an  indication  what  the  Domestic 
Council  will  recommend,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  President  is  going  to 
approve  it.  although  we  think  so.  We 
know  that  they  have  made  a  study  but 
we  do  not  think  we  can  wait  further  for 
the  study,  with  the  growing  drug  abuse 
problem  right  now. 


Fui-thermore.  I  think  the  Members 
would  agree  v.ith  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  should  have  a  drug  office 
with  a  director  who  is  accountable  to  the 
Congress.  We  cannot  get  anyone  from 
the  Domestic  Council  to  come  up  before 
a  congressional  committee  and  say  what 
he  is  doing.  The  American  people  are 
tired  of  that.  They  are  tired  of  no  ac- 
countability and  no  public  disclosure.  We 
should  demand  accountability  to  the 
Congress,  and  this  is  what  tliis  bill  pro- 
vides. 

I  would  think  everybody  realizes  that 
to  give  a  person  who  holds  the  position  of 
a  director  of  a  national  institute  such  as 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
which  is  under  the  umbrella  of 
ADAMHA,  which  is  another  bureaucratic 
l/iver.  which  i.s  under  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  who  is  under  the  Under 
Secretaiy  who  is  under  the  Secretary,  all 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating  the 
dnig  abuse  program  in  this  country  is 
madness.  When  he  tried  to  do  something 
to  work  out  an  effective  treatment  pro- 
gram with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with  the  VA  or  any  of  the  other  executive 
agencies  in  a  coordinated  effort,  he  could 
not  even  get  his  telephone  call  answered 
by  the  Secretary,  or  whoever  may  be  in 
cl  large. 

We  think  it  is  essential  to  keep  this 
progi-am  at  the  White  House  level  for  the 
next  year,  until  we  can  look  at  the  do- 
mestic council  report.  The  reason  we 
authorized  its  establishment  for  only  a 
year  was  so  that  we  can  determine 
whether  changes  need  be  made,  but  any 
change  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Congress 
and  not  just  by  Executive  fiat.  The  Fed- 
eral drug  abuse  program  is  too  important. 
It  is  a  large  program.  Not  to  have  its  co- 
ordinator responsible  to  the  Congress  is 
inconceivable.  We  want  an  action  of- 
fice to  coordinate  and  get  some  results, 
and  tliat  it  what  the  bill  calls  for. 

I  would  urge  that  the  amendment  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jielding. 

Let  us  just  bring  this  down  to  one  little 
common  denominator.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Is  the  transfer,  which  has  al- 
ready taken  place,  of  the  functions  of 
this  office  to  the  Institute.  Even  the 
Director  is  out  there.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  asking  this  Congress  to  do  is  to 
continue  this  office,  even  though  the 
powers  and  the  duties  and  the  respon- 
sibilities have  been  transferred,  until  he 
can  come  up  with  some  other  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  them  to  perform.  Is 
that  what  he  is  asking  us  to  spend  $10 
million  for? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  First  of  all  it  is  not  $10 
million;  it  is  $3  million  to  run  the  office. 
There  is  a  special  fund  of  $7  million.  That 
is  not  to  run  the  office.  That  is  to  foster 
innovative  drug  programs,  not  for  the 
operation  of  the  office. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
right  there,  that  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
what  a  member  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Carter)  just  told  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  committee  bill,  he  will  see 


that  it  authorizes  $3  million  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  office.  If  he  will  read  the 
bill,  he  will  see  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  then  he  is  talking  about  $3  mil- 
lion thrown  away  rather  than  $10  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  I  am  not  talking 
pb  >ut  any  such  thing. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman 
means  to  say  that  $3  million  will  be 
thrown  away  if  it  supports  an  effort  to 
coordinate  the  drug  abuse  problem.in  the 
Nation.  I  do  not  tliink  he  takes  that 
position. 

I\Tr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  let  us  not  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  more  for  drug  control 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  quoting  tlie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  yielded  to 
me,  and  if  he  will  just  be  courteous 
enough  to  permit  me  to  make  my  state- 
ment, I  will  yield  back  my  time.  Let  me 
say  I  am  just  as  much  for  drug  control 
as  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  also  for  the  tax- 
payer as  to  $10  milUon  or  $3  milUon  that 
is  going  to  be  expended  in  this  program 
or  any  ether  program  that  need  not  be 
expended.  I  am  not  for  spending  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  may 
take  that  position.  The  committee  does 
not  agree  with  him,  the  full  committee 
does  not  agree  with  him,  and  I  think  the 
Congress  will  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter)  and  I  do  so  for  several 
reasons. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  has  my 
attention. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  known  for  his  great  record  in 
the  field  of  health  care  and  his  intense 
interest  and  humanitarian  instincts  and 
compassion  for  people  who  have  prob- 
lems, but  in  his  enthusiasm  for  these 
programs  after  programs  in  which  he 
has  fought  for  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  solve  these  problems,  he  leaves 
an  mference,  perhaps  inadvertently  but 
he  leaves  an  inference  that  those  of  us 
who  do  not  share  with  him  or  do  not 
vote  for  every  penny  he  thinks  is  nec- 
essary are  not  for  these  programs,  and 
that  is  not  true. 

The  gentleman  used  those  argimients 
when  we  were  cutting  funds  for  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  and  tlie  Nurses  Train- 
ing Act,  and  the  inference  was  that 
those  of  us  who  thought  the  amounts 
should  be  reduced  were  against  nurses, 
or  it  was  implied  that  those  who  are 
against  all  the  money  asked  for  all  the 
school  Imich  programs  are  against 
school  lunches  or  those  who  are  for  re- 
ducing amounts  for  teacher  programs 
are  against  teachers,  the  kids,  and  our 
schools. 

The  gentleman  irom  Kentucky  (Mr. 
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thing that  is  a  cadaver  and  they  are 
trying  to  transfuse  with  money,  to  put 
life  back  into  It. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  ranking  minority 
Member.  I  say  that  In  aU  sincerity.  I  was 
prepared  until  yesterday  to  do  exactly 
that,  because  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  correctly  pointed  out,  this  ofiQce  is 
defimct.  It  is  not  now  operating,  and  by 
action  in  which  it  should  be  understood 
was  taken  by  the  committee  prior  to  the 
end  of  June  when  it  could  have  resulted 
in  continuing  the  oCBce,  and  that  was  our 
intention.  It  made  sense  then,  and  now 
I  can  see  v.here  the  situation  had 
changed. 

I  was  somewhat  concerned,  quite  frank- 
ly, that  we  were,  in  fact,  just  going  to 
put  $3  million  down  a  rathole. 

Now,  nobody  is  more  concerned  about 
drug  abuse  and  its  problems  than  this 
Member. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  yesterday 
carried  a  very  meaningful  article  in- 
dicating the  extent  of  the  increase  of 
druge  abuse  in  the  United  States  but 
the  reason  I  changed  my  mind  Is  that 
I  have  today  been  provided  with  infor- 
mation that  task  force  which  is  going 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  White 
House,  to  the  President,  as  to  what 
should  the  future  role  of  this  office.  In 
fact,  be. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  precisely  what  the  No.  5  recom- 
mendation of  the  Domestic  Council 
White  Paper,  the  Drug  Abuse  Task  Force, 
says  in  fact.  I  will  read  it  as  it  is  printed: 

The  establishment  of  a  small  office  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  Domestic  Council 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  oversight  and  coordination  of  Interna- 
tional activities,  treatment,  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

One  of  the  prime  recommendations  of 
that  Task  Force  is  that.  In  fact,  we  con- 
tinue this  office,  and  although  it  is  out 
of  fmiction  right  at  the  moment,  they 
are  advocating  that  It  be  started  up 
again  as  an  executive  office.  I  submit 
that  all  we  are  doing  here,  in  fact,  when 
we  have  reduced  this  office  down  to 
a  $3  million  expenditui'e  is  doing  no 
more  than  what  is  now  being  recom- 
mended by  the  task  force  from  the  Do- 
mestic CouncU  Itself.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  oppose  the  amendment  and  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  given  us  information  we  did 
not  have  heretofore.  Had  we  postponed 
action  on  this  matter,  as  requested  by 
the  administration  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  4  additional  weeks  we  would 
have  had  this  Information  from  It.  Ap- 
parently the  gentleman  has  gotten  In- 
formation from  this  task  force  In  ad- 
vance of  its  own  report.  Now  the  gentle- 
man is  saying,  and  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  the  duties  of  this  now  de- 


funct office  are  going  to  be  reconstituted 
in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  is  the  recom- 
mendation. 

I  might  say,  we  are  all  put  in  a  box 
on  this,  I  think.  I  was  not  advised  that 
the  administration  was  going  to  contact 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  amendment,  other 
than  that  I  just  this  morning  had  called 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  state,  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil. In  fact,  they  came  to  see  me  just  yes- 
terday and  they  asked  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  put  off.  They  certainly  do  not 
want  it.  They  are  not  for  the  continua- 
tion of  ODAP  or  SAODAP,  either. 

I  noticed  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man's missive  he  had  and  the  gentlemen 
showed  it  to  me.  I  notice  it  is  on  the  gen- 
tleman's own  letterhead.  The  gentleman 
may  have  received  such  a  communication 
from  them.  More  than  likely  the  gentle- 
man did;  but  I  want  to  state  emphatical- 
ly that  I  talked  with  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil yesterday.  They  came  up  here  to  sen 
me. 

My  counsel  back  there  heard  it  when 
they  came  in  my  office.  I  am  following 
exactly  their  directions  to  me.  They  do 
not  want  a  continuation  of  ODAP,  and 
that  is  why  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  to  yield  to  me. 

As  I  have  told  the  Members  previous- 
ly. Bob  duPont  was  the  Director  of 
SAODAP,  and  he  will  be  Director  of 
NIDA.  As  Director  of  NIDA,  he  can  con- 
tinue as  he  did  as  Director  of  SAODAP 
and  can  coordinate  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  different  arms  of  the  Government 
in  fighting  drug  abuse.  Of  course,  we  all 
support  these  efforts  but  we  want  the 
ODAP  office  obliterated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  there 
might  be  a  small  office  In  the  office  of 
the  President  involving  one  or  two  peo- 
ple, but  certainly  no  more  than  that.  I 
want  to  tell  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  It  Is  not  $3  million;  it  Is  $10  mil- 
lion— $3  million  for  operation  and  $7  mil- 
lion for  a  special  fund.  That  is  $10  mil- 
lion In  all,  and  by  voting  for  my  amend- 
ment we  wlU  save  the  taxpayers  of  tliis 
coimtry  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  my 
amendment,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  some  questions  on 
this  matter  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

As  I  understand  in  reading  the  bill  on 
page  28: 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Director,  other  than  the  Direc- 
tors' functions  under  section  223,  there  are 
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authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

(b)  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
proTlslons  of  section  223,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

Now,  tui-ning  to  page  41.  there  seems 
to  be  some  $45  million  for  each  fiscal 
year.  On  page  45,  there  is  some  $160 
million  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Nov/,  if  I  imderstood  the  debate  cor- 
rectly, that  sum  of  $45  million  and  that 
sum  of  $160  million  will  continue  the 
programs  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
this  Director  is  established  in  a  separate 
office,  and  those  programs  will  continue 
under  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Am  I  correct  in  tiiat? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
geutlev.oman  is  correct  in  that  the  State 
formula  grants  will  continue,  and  also 
I  think  the  gentlewoman  will  find  that 
the  special  project  grants  and  contracts 
will  be  continued.  I  think  she  will  find 
that  the  special  fund  is  not  continued. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Which  special  fund? 

Mr.  RCXjERS.  The  $7  million  fund. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Could  I  ask  which  of 
the  special  funds?  The  $45  million? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  the  $45  million  Is 
the  program  of  formula  grants  to  the 
States.  As  I  recall,  Dr.  Carter's  amend- 
ment—and I  would  ask  him  to  verify 
this — does  not  include  the  $7  million 
for  the  special  fund  which  is  to  provide 
additional  incentives  to  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  more  effective 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions.  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  included  in  the  Carter 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it. 

We  might  verify  that  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Uie 
distinguished  gentlewoman  would  yield, 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  substantiated  what  I  have  said  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  $7  million  will  not 
be  spent,  as  he  said,  in  addition  to  the  $3 
million,  making  a  total  of  $i0  million.  In 
other  words,  the  bill  will  be  changed  in  no 
other  way,  only  a  saving  of  $10  million. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Bylr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  would  permit  me,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  is  a  dramatic  change 
in  that  the  bill  requires  coordinating  at 
the  White  House  level  and  have  liaison 
with  the  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
Justice  Department. 

All  of  the  State  officers  who  are  run- 
ning these  programs  say  coordination  is 
essential  and  they  have  endorsed  the  bill 
the  way  it  Is. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Could  the  gentleman 
clarify  the  situation  as  it  exists  now? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  This  $45  million  and 
$160  million  ai'e  now  being  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the 
bill  provides  that. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  And  is  there  no  one  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  who 
is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  vari- 
ous drug  programs  and  the  administra- 
tion of  these  ver>'  large  sums? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  May  I  say  this:  To  get 
the  Federal  agencies,  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  VA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Department  of  La- 


bor, even  HEW  Itself,  we  feel  that  It  Is 
not  possible  for  that  single  director  to 
coordinate,  mainly  because  of  his  rank  In 
the  bureaucracy,  for  one  thing. 

Is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  going  to  an- 
swer the  call  of  an  institute  director  who 
is  five  layei-s  down? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  We  might  all  hope  so. 
But  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  know 
that  does  not  happen.  So  what  we  have 
provided — and  as  of  now  we  find  out 
what  the  Domestic  CoimcU  itself  is  rec- 
ommending— is  simply  to  have  poUcy 
coordination,  and  that  is  what  the  Do- 
mestic Council  is  recommending. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  understand  one  gen- 
tleman has  been  given  a  communication 
to  indicate  the  task  force  holds  this  view, 
and  another  one  of  our  colleagues  has 
received  a  visit  from,  I  understood,  the 
same  group,  saying  that  this  was  not  de- 
sirable. 

What  expeiience  does  the  gentleman 
have?  Has  anyone  communicated  with 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  The  Domestic 
Council,  I  presume,  the  same  people  who 
visited  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter),  on  the  day  we  went 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  along  with 
Governor  Shafer  of  the  Vice  President's 
office,  and  one  other  man  from  the  Do- 
mestic Council. 

They  also  said,  and  it  Is  confirmed  in 
their  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
that  they  do  recommend  strong  Executive 
Office  oversight  and  leadership. 

So  it  is  confirmed  in  that  letter,  and 
It  is  also  confirmed  in  the  Information 
that  has  been  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings).  I  think 
there  is  no  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  take 
this  time  just  to  point  out  this  Is  not  the 
way  to  legislate.  We  are  now  being  asked 
to  authorize  the  funding  of  an  office 
which  went  out  of  existence  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  whose  duties  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Institute,  with  the 
hope  and  with  the  promise  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  set  up  another  office  In 
the  White  House  to  do  the  same  thing 
sometime  In  the  future. 

If  we  want  to  legislate  In  this  manner, 
we  want  to  reject  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter)  ;  but  If  we  do  not  want  to 
do  so,  and  if  we  want  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  an  office  not  In 
being,  then  perhaps  we  ought  to  reject 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  Carter  amendment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
a  record  vote.  The  previous  question  was 
moved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  motion  for  the 
previous  question  is  not  in  order  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  5  or  6  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  committee,  I  think  I 
was  one  of  the  first  ones  who  urged  on 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 


man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  ,  that  we 
set  up  a  coordinating  entity  for  drugs  in 
the  White  House,  and  I  think  my  bill  was 
perhaps  the  first  bill  they  received  and 
the  first  bill  they  held  hearings  on,  a  bill 
to  create  a  White  House  coordinating 
capabiUty  to  eliminate  the  incredible 
chaos,  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
di'ug  programs  all  over  the  Executive 
establishment.  There  were  dozens  and 
dozens  of  these  programs  in  need  of  co- 
ordination anf  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  set  up  a  White 
House  capability.  Its  Director  was 
Jerome  Jaffa  and  its  Deputy  Director  was 
Paul  Perito,  who  serveid  on  the  Hill  as 
counsel  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  from  April  1970  to  September 
1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  there  is  less  of 
a  need  now  for  coordinating  drug  policy 
and  programs  than  there  was  5  or  6  years 
ago  when  this  legislation  was  passed.  It 
would  be  an  absolute  disaster  if  this  co- 
ordinating and  policy  formulating  office 
which  served  the  Congress  well  and 
which  served  the  American  people  well 
were  lost. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  Congress,  which 
insisted  on  the  establishment  of  a  coor- 
dinating office  which  would  be  respon- 
sible to  it  in  a  way  in  which  the  Domestic 
Council  and  tlie  OMB  can  never  be,  be- 
cause they  are  not  subject  to  our  call 
here  today,  would  now  see  fit  to  pull  the 
plug  on  it.  It  Is  ironic  since  it  was  this 
Congi'ess  which  created  this  entity  that 
is  responsible  to  Congress  and  which  has 
been  responsive  to  Congress. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  briefly  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  realize  that  the  law  that  cre- 
ated this  entity  is  dead?  Nothing  earth- 
shaking  has  happened  since  then. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
SAODAP  has  not  expired  and  It  Is  not 
dead.  It  Is  still  alive,  and  if  this  Congress 
Is  able  to  analyze  the  record  of  history 
and  is  able  to  analyze  the  need  for  dnig 
abuse  coordination  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  waste  and  dupli- 
cation and  overlapping  that  took  place 
before,  we  will  continue  this  office  and 
we  will  extend  Its  life. 

I  just  want  to  read  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences from  the  testimony  which  was 
given  before  our  committee  by  Paul 
Perito,  who  was  not  only  coimsel  to  our 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  right  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  also  served  as  Deputy 
Director  of  SAODAP  at  the  White  House. 

First  of  all,  before  quoting  his  testi- 
mony, to  show  how  obvious  and  self- 
evident  the  need  Is,  let  me  point  out  that 
over  half  of  all  the  funds  our  Federal 
Government  spends  on  drug  abuse  do  not 
go  through  NIDA.  I  will  point  out  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter),  that  51.1  percent  of  the 
funds  we  spend  on  drug  abuse  do  not  go 
through  NIDA. 

So  how  In  the  world  can  NIDA  be 
called  upon  to  coordinate  programs  and 
policy  for  drug  control? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl  the  j 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  be  hap|) 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman 
our  funds  for  drug  abuse  are 
tered  through  DEA— the  Drug 
ment  Administration. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  gentleman  is 
rect. 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  tl\e  druj 
forcement  agency:  that  is  not  NIDA, 
Jerome  Jaffe  had  nothing  at  all 
with  that  agency.  Of  course,  his 
expiied  as  of  June  30  of  this  yeai 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tell  my  honored  colleague,  the 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter',  w! 
very  well  knows,  and  that  is  that 
istence  of  SAODAP  is  exactly  w 
need  in  order  to  meet  just  exactly 
problem  he  points  out,  and  that 
of  the  drug  abuse  problem  comes 
DEA,  and  there  is  no  way  on  Earth 
any  GS-16  or  GS-17  executive  5 
down  in  HEW  is  going  to  get  the 
DEA  on  the  telephone,  much  less 
nate  anything  with  him. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  refuse  to  yield 
ther. 

Mr.   Chairman,   let   me   read   toj 
Members  what  Paul  Perito  testifield 
as  to  the  need  for  coordinating 

He  said  as  follows : 
when   methadone   wa.>;   leaking   all   ov 
country,  you — 

That  is,  the  Congress — 
directed  the  Special  Action  Office  th 
Dr.  Jaffe  and  myself  to  bring  together 
the  then  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dau^rous 
Drugs,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
other    agency    concerned    with 
regulation. 

It  took  nine  months,  nine  long  montfis,  to 
promulgate    those    methadone 
Suffice  it  to  say  there  were  Jurisdictional 
ferences  and,  absent  the  authority 
Jaffe  had  in  attempting  to  fulfill  the 
date  of  this  Committee  on  that  legislation 
I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  methadoni  > 
would  have  never  been  promulgated, 
the  seepage  of  methadone  would  not 
been  stopped,  and  the  situation  would 
have    been     changed    as     this    Comi^lttee 
wanted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the|  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  w 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  g 
man  from  Kentucky  only  briefly.  I 
have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ber,  of  course,  quite  well  when  Dr 
was  appointed.  He  and  I  were 
of  the  group  which  formed  that 
nlzation,  and,  of  course,  that 
structed,  as  I  mentioned,  on  the 
June  of  this  year. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.   SCHEUER.   Mr.   Chainnan 
last  point  from  Paul  Perito's 

.  . .  anyone  who  deals  or  has  dealt  w 
White  House  level  realizes  that  the 
you  are  to  the  source  of  power,   the 
things  you  can  get  done  and  faster,  ani 
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litter  folly  to  thluk  that  someone  who  is  rvn 
the  fifth  ievel  of  a  byzantine  bureaucracy  of 
HEW  can  exercise  the  same  clout  to  get 
things  done  than  a  man  who  is  on  Executive 
Level  2. 

It  seems  to  me  transparently  clear 
that  we  need  this  coordinating  entity, 
and  we  need  it  desperately. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes,  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his 
statement.  This  bill  is  needed.  It  has 
been  recommended  by  many  Governors 
and  by  various  State  offices. 

I  would  urge  that  the  amendmeiU  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  my  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Chair  say 
again  that  the  motion  of  the  previous 
question  is  not  in  order  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr,  Carter'  there 
were — ayes  28.  noes  17. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  tlie  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  w'as 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  MoAKLET,  Chainnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8150)  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 706,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nile,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Carter 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

That  section  104  (21  U.S  C.  1104)  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
th©  "Act")  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  section  252  thereof)"  after  "TITLE 
II". 


Snr  2  (a)  Section  224  of  the  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1134)  is  repealed,  and  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  title  il  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "224.  Encour- 
agement of  certain  research  and  develop- 
ment.". 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  tho  continuing 
validity  of  any  grant  or  contract  made  under 
section  224  of  the  Act  prior  to  its  repeal. 

(c)  Title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

'■•i503.  Encouragement  of  certain  re.sear'.h  and 
development. 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  the  Director  shall  encourage  and 
promote  (by  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise) 
expanded  research  programs  to  create,  de- 
velop, and  test — 

"( 1 )  synthetic  analgesics,  antitussives,  and 
other  drugs  which  are — 

"(A)  nonaddictive,  or 

"(B)  less  addictive  than  opitun  or  its  de- 
rivatives, 

to  replace  opium  and  its  derivatives  in  med- 
ical use; 

"(2)  loi;g-lasting.  nonaddictive  blocking  or 
antagoni&tic  drugs  or  other  pharmacologi- 
cal substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  addic- 
tion; and 

"(3)  detoxification  agents  which,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effects  of 
withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 
In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,  clincial  research  facilities. 

"(b)  For  pxirposes  of  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $1,750,000  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  $7,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1978.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"503.  Encouragement    of     certain    research 
and  development.". 
Sec.    3.    (a)    Section    502    of    the    Act    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"§  502.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies. 

"(a)  The  Director  shall 

"(1)  coordinate  or  assure  coordination  of 
the  functions  of  the  Institute  with  corre- 
sponding functions  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and 

"(2)  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  Individuals 
seeking  drug  abuse  information  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may 

"(1)  provide  technical  assistance — Includ- 
ing advice  and  consultation  relating  to  local 
programs,  technical  and  professional  assist- 
ance, and,  where  deemed  necessary,  use  of 
task  forces  of  public  officials  or  other  persons 
assigned  to  work  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— to  analyze  and  Identify  State 
and  local  drug  abuse  problems  and  assist 
In  the  development  of  plans  and  programs 
to  meet  the  problems  so  identified; 

"(2)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  the  Director  shall  designate,  to  pro- 
mote th©  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  pay  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  Individuals  Incurred  in  coimectlon 
with  their  participation  in  svich  conferences; 
and 

"(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  model  legislation  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

"(c)  In  implementation  of  his  authority 
under  subsection  (b)  (1),  the  Director  may — 
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"(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  request  the  assignment,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  of  any  Individual 
employed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  and  engaged  In  any  Federal  drug 
abuse  prevention  function  or  drug  traffic 
prevention  function  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
any  such  task  force;  except  that  no  such 
person  shall  be  so  assigned  during  any  one 
fiscal  year  fcr  more  than  an  aggregate  of 
ninety  days  without  the  express  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agen- 
cy with  respect  to  which  he  was  so  em- 
ployed prior  to  such  assignment; 

"(2)  assign  any  person  employed  by  the 
Institute  to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such 
task  force  or  to  coordinate  management  cf 
such  task  forces;  and 

"(3)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  any  person  or  organization  to 
serve  on  or  work  with  such  task  forces.". 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein  the  following  item: 
"502.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  252(b)  of  the  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1152(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  remaining  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
appointive  members  of  the  Council  shall  rep- 
resent a  broad  range  of  Interests,  disciplines, 
and  expertise  in  the  drug  area  and  shall  be 
selected  from  outstanding  professionals, 
paraprofesElonals,  and  others  In  the  fields  cf 
medicine,  education,  science,  th©  social 
sciences  and  other  related  disciplines,  who 
have  been  active  in  the  areas  of  drug  abuse 
prevention,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  train- 
ing, or  research.  Of  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed— 

"(1)  at  lea.st  two  shall  be  officials  of  State 
governments  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions; 

"(2)  at  least  two  shall  be  officials  of  local 
governments  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions;  and 

"(3)  at  least  two  shall  be  former  drug  ad- 
dicts or  drug  abusers.". 

(b)  Section  252  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUov/Iug  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Each  appointive  me;nber  of  the 
Cotmcil  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  ex- 
piring on  June  30  of  one  of  the  first  three 
calendar  years  following  the  year  in  which 
he  l"!  appointed,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  subject 
to  the  limitation  that  not  more  than  four 
members  may  have  terms  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire within  any  one  year.  The  term  of  any 
member  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  (1)  or  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  expire 
In  accordance  with  the  preceding  sentence 
or  at  such  time  as  the  member  ceases  to  be  a 
Stat©  or  local  governmental  official  actively 
engaged  In  drug  abuse  prevention  functions, 
whichever  Is  earlier.  A  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  has  completed  more  than  five  con- 
secutive years  of  service  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  for  a  period  of  two  years 
following  the  member's  most  recent  period 
of  five  or  more  consecutive  years  of  service. 
Any  member  of  the  Council  may  continue 
to  serve  as  such  after  the  expiration  of  the 
member's  term  tinless  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  has  quali- 
fied.". 

(c)  The  term  of  any  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention appointed  prior  to  December  31, 
1972,  shaU  expire  on  June  30,  1975. 

(d)  Section  255  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1155) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare — 


"(1)  ecHicemlug  matters  relating  to  the 
activities  and  functions  of  the  Secretary  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams and  priorities,  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  programs,  and  the  supplying  of 
needed  scientific  and  statistical  data  and 
program  information  to  profei^ionals,  para- 
professionals,   and  the   general   public;    and 

"(2)  concerning  policies  aaid  priorities 
respecting  grants  and  contracts  in  the  field 
of  drug  abuse.". 

(e)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginniug 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  following  item: 

"502.  Establishment    of    National    Advisory 
Council    on   Drug   Abuse.". 

(f)  Section  217(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  218(e))   is  repealed. 

(g)  The  heading  of  title  V  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  ";  NATIONAL  AI>- 
VISORY  COUNCIL  ON  DRUG  ABUSE" 

Sec.  5.  Section  305  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1185)  is  amended  by  striking  ••from  time 
to  time  as  the  President  deems  appropriate, 
but  not  less  than  once  a  yeai^"  and  ln.s«rt- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "prior  to  June  1  of  each 
year". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1174)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•  §  407.  Admis.sion  of  drug  abusers  to  private 
and  public  hospitals. 

"(a)  Drug  abusers  who  are  suffering  from 
medical  conditions  shall  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  admission  or  treatment, 
solely  because  of  their  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependence,  by  any  private  or  public  gen- 
eral hospital  which  receives  support  in  any 
form  from  any  program  supported  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  funds  appropriated  to  any 
Federal  department  or  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  lo 
make  regulations  for  the  enforcement  cf 
the  policy  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  admission  and  treatment  of  drug 
abusers  In  hospitals  which  receive  support 
of  any  kind  from  any  program  administered 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall 
Include  procedures  for  determining  (after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  If  requested)  If  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  has  occurred, 
notification  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
subsection,  and  opportunity  for  a  violator 
to  comply  with  such  subsection.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  boepital  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  has  violated  sub- 
section (a)  and  such  violation  continues 
after  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
compliance,  the  Secretary  may  suspend  or 
revoke,  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  all 
or  part  of  any  support  of  any  kind  received 
by  such  hospital  from  any  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
consult  with  the  officials  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram from  which  such  hospital  receives 
support  of  any  kind,  with  respect  to  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  such  other 
Federal  support  for  such  hospital. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fair.'', through  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regulations 
making  applicable  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  to  the  provision  of  ho.spital  care, 
nursing  home  care,  domiciliary  care,  and 
medical  services  under  such  title  38  to  vet- 
erans suffering  from  drug  abuse  or  drug  de- 
pendence. Ill  prescribing  and  Implementing 
regulations  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the 
Administrator  shall,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  In  order  to  achieve 
the  maximum  possible  coordination  of  the 
regulations,  and  the  implementation  thereof, 
which  they  each  prescribe.". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committee 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate a  full  report  ( 1 )  on  the  regulations  ( in- 
cluding guidelines,  policies,  and  procedures 
thereunder)  he  has  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  407(b)  (2)  of  the  Act,  (2)  explaining 
the  bases  for  any  inconsistency  between  such 
regulations  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
under  section  407(b)(1)  of  the  Act,  (3)  on 
the  extent,  substance,  and  results  of  his  con- 
sultations with  the  Secretary  respecting  the 
prescribing  and  implementation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator ".s  regulations,  and  (4)  containing 
iurh  recommeiidations  for  legislation  tud 
aumiui.s'.ratlve  actions  as  he  determines  aje 
necessary  and  desirable.  Tiae  Admlnistratryr 
.jhall  submit  such  report  not  later  than  stsvy 
aay.s  alter  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tions presrribed  by  the  Secretary  under  such 
63i.tion  407ib)(l)  and  shall  timely  publish 
;ii:h  report  In  the  Fedei-al  Register. 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  407  in  the 
t.ibio  of  section.s  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is 
am-^nded  by  striking  out  "hospitals  for  emer- 
gency treatment '  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'privbie  and  public  hospitals '. 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sencer.ce  of  section  409(a) 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1176(a)),  is  amended 
(jy  chai.ging  "and  $45,000,000  for  Uie  fiscal 
ye.w  ending  June  30.  1975  ",  to  read  "$45,000,- 
000  lor  each  of  the  fiscal  years  eiuilng 
June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  $11,250,000 
for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1970.  and  $45,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1977,  and 
September  30,  1978,". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  409(c)(1)  of  the  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1176(c)(1))  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after  "(c)(1)", 
and  (2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

••(B)  Not  later  than  June  15  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  shall  publish  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  setting  forth  a  formula  lo  te 
\tsed  in  making  allotments  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Such 
notice  of  published  rulemaking  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  a  sixty-day  i>eriod 
shall  be  allowed  for  public  comment. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  the  first  day  of  etich 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
regulations  setting  forth  the  allotment  for- 
mula to  be  used  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  In  making  allotments 
during  such  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and 
after  October  1,  1976. 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Section  409(e)  of  the  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1176(e))   Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  ".  not  later  than  July  15  of  each 
calendar  year,"  Immediately  after  'Secre- 
tary"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "shall  pertain  to  th©  twelve-month 
period  commencing  October  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  It  is  required  to  be 
submitted,  and"  Immediately  after  "Each 
State  plan"; 

(C)  by  changing  "with  assistance  under 
this  section;'  in  paragraph  (4)  thereof  to 
read  ",  specifying  the  extent  to  which  such 
functions  are  to  be  carried  out  with  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out  with 
assistance  from  other  sources,  non-Federal  as 
well  as  Federal;"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  "In  accordance  with  such 
needs"  Immediately  before  th©  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  thereof; 

(E)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "on 
a  merit  basis".  In  paragraph  (8)  thereof, 
"and  the  certification,  credentiallng,  and 
training,  as  appropriate,  for  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention program  professionals  and  para- 
professionals"; 
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(F)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  ol 
graph  (11)  thereof; 

(O)  by  redesignating  paragraph 
thereof  as  paragraph  (13);  and 

(H)  by  inserting  Immediately  aft«i 
graph  (11)  thereof  the  following  ne^ 
graph  : 

"(12)   establish  procedures  for 

"(A)  the  allocation  of  Federal  anc 
funds  received  by  the  State  for  drug 
prevention  functions,  and 

"(B)   the  making  of  grants  and 
by  the  State  from  funds  referred  to 
paragraph   (A);   and". 

(2)   The  amendments  made  by 
( 1 )  shall  take  effect  January  1.  1976. 

(b)(1)   Section     409(f)      of     the 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
"A  State  plan  submitted   under 
(e»    may  also  contain  provisions 
alcoholLsm  or  mental  health.  The 
acting    through    the    National    Insti 
Drug   Abuse,   shall   establish   procedii 
which  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
shall  review  each  State  plan  submitt^ 
suant  to  subsection  (e)   and  under 
shall  complete  its  review  of  each 
not  later  than  September  15  of  the 
year  in  which  the  plan  is  submitted, 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  plan 
ceived   by   the   National    Institute   oi 
Abuse,  whichever  is  later". 

(2)   The  amendment  made  by 
(1)   shall  take  effect  January  1.  1976 

(C)  Section  409  of  the  Act  is 
inserting  after  subsection  (g)   the 
new  subsection: 

"(h)    Any  application   for  a   grant 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
view  and  approval  or  disapproval  as 
vlded  under  section  15l3(e»    of  the 
Health  Service  Act  for  proposed  uses 
eral  funds  appropriated  under  that 

Src.  10.  Section  410(a)  of  the  Act  (2 
1177  (a))   is  amended  by  adding  at 
thereof  the  following:  "In  the 
tlon  of  his  authority  under  this 
Secretary  shall  accord  a  high  priority 
plications  for  grants  or  contracts  for 
prevention   programs.   For   purposes 
preceding    sentence,    a   primary    pre 
program  is  a  program  designed  to 
persons  from  beginning  drug  abuse, 
extent  that  appropriations  authorizec 
this  section  are  u.sed  to  fund  treatmei  t 
Ices,  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit  suci  i 
ing  to  treatment,  for  opiate  abuse, 
also  provide  support  for  treatment 
opiate      drug      abuse      including 
abuse.". 

Sec.    11.   Section  410(b)    of   the 
U.S.C.    1177    (b))    Is   amended   by 
"and  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
June  30,  1975."  to  read  "$160,000,000 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1 
June   30.    1976;    $40,000,000    for    the 
July   1,    1976.   through   September   3( 
and  $160,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
ending    September    30,    1977,    and 
ber  30. 1978.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  410(C)(2)   of  the 
U.S.C.   1177(c)(2))    Is  amended  by 
immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
review  of  any  such  application  ( 
tial  or  renewal)  the  State  agency 
into  account  the  allocation  prescribe(  1 
section  409(e)  (12)  for  funds  received 
State  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant  a; 
would  be  made.". 

Sec.    13.    Section   410(c)    of    the 
U.S.C.    1177(c))    is   amended   by 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

"(4)  Any  ^plication  for  a  grant  or 
under  this  section  for  the  provision 
ment  services  within  a  State  shall 
Ject  to  the  same  review  and  approval 
approval  as  is  provided  under  section 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
uses   of   Federal    funds   appropriatec 
that  Act.". 
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Sec.  14.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"5  504.  Statistical  records. 
"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'patient'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  used  in,  and  defined  under  regu- 
lation3  issued  pursuant  to,  section  408  at 
this  Act; 

"(2)  the  terms  'maintain'  and  'system  of 
records',  shall  have  the  meanings  defined  in 
section  552a (a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  'statistical  records',  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  used  in  section 
552a(k)(4)   of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Any  system  of  records  maintained  by 
the  Institute  containing  Information  about 
patients  (other  than  patients  directly  receiv- 
ing clinical  services  from  the  Institute)  shall 
be  maintained  and  used  solely  as  statistical 
records.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  item: 
"504.  Statistical  records.". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  chapter  3  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"Oliapter  4.— TRANSFER 
"Sec. 
"261.  Transfer  to  National  Instititte  op.  Drug 

Abuse. 
'■§  261.  Transfer  to  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse. 
"I  a)  Effective  June  29,  1975.  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  tlie  Director  under 
chapters  1,  2.  and  3  of  this  title  and  under 
section  413  of  title  IV  are  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(b)  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balances  of  authori- 
zations, allocations,  and  other  funds,  which 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  determines  ( 1 )  were  employed, 
held,  tised,  or  available  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  connection  with  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  transferred  by  subsection 
(a),  or  (2)  arose  from  such  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(c)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  and  contracts — 

"(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  or  al- 
lowed to  become  effective  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  in  the  exercise  of  duties,  pow- 
ers, or  functions  which  are  transferred  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jtirisdlctlon,  and 

"(2)  which  are  in  effect  on  June  28,  1975, 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  tintll  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(in  the  exercise  of  any  function,  power,  or 
duty  transferred  to  him  by  subsection  (a) ) , 
by  any  coiort  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  June  29, 
1975,  and  relating  to  a  function,  power,  or 
duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  and  in 
all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be  had. 
appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered,  in 
the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  sec- 
tion had  not  been  enacted. 

"(2)  If  before  June  29.  1975,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  or  any  o.'ficer  of  the  Office  in 
his  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a  suit  which 
relates  to  a  fimction,  power,  or  duty  trans- 
ferred by  subsection  (a),  then  such  suit  may 
be  continued  by  or  against  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  to  the 
extent  that  stich  suit  relates  to  such  a  func- 
tion, power,  or  duty.  The  appropriate  court 
shall  at  aiiv  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that 


of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(e)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  and 
exercised  after  June  29,  1975,  reference  in 
any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  in  connection  with  a  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Director  of  the 
National  Instittite  on  Drug  Abuse.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  title  II  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  loUowing  new  item: 

"4.  Transfer    261". 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  tlie  reading*. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak- 
er announced  that  the  ayes  appear  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  167,  nays  235, 
not  voting  3 1 ,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  509) 
YEAS— 167 


Abrtnor 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beard,  Teim. 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Bouker 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Conlan 
Cougtilin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Teun. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fenvrick 
Pindley 
Fish 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Goldwater 


Goodling 
GradlEon 
Orassley 
Guj'er 
Hagedoru 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUIU 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Hasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Landnun 
Latta 
Lent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCollister 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Milford 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 


Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
O'Brien 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pressler 
Prltchard 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Satterfleld 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Slirlver 
Shuster 
Slsk 
Skubitz 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
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Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 


Abzug 

hdsms 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Asliley 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Meiss. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
CoUins,  HI. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 
Delaney 
Delliuns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dlngeli 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
I}rlnan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
FasceU 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 


Winn 
Wydler 

Wylle 

NAYS— 235 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hark  in 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Keinz 

Helstoskt 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hun  gate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lelunan 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mann 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

MtUTJhy 

Murttia 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 


,111. 


Young,  Fla. 


Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Ransel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seiberllng 
Shipley 
Simon 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Waxman 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 31 

Addabbo  Evans,  Ind.  Pepper 

Anderson,  ni.     Fary  Rosenthal 

Aspln  Fraser  Scheuer 

Burke,  Fla.  Hebert  Schneebell 

Burton,  John     Jarman  Sikes 

Cleveland  Jones,  Ala.  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Cochran  McClory  Udall 

Collins,  Tex.       Matsunaga  Van  Deerlin 

Derwinski  Mink  Young,  Alaska 

Diggs  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Erlenborn  Passman 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pail's: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Sikes  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Jai-man  for.  with  Mr.  Rosentlial  against. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs 
against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mrs.  Mink 
against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin  against. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  for,  Mr.  Mr.  Pepper 
aijainst. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.   Evans   of   Indiana   with   Mr.   Burton, 
John  L. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Cochran  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Schneebell  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Cleveland  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agr'^ed 
to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  382,  nays  11, 
not  voting  40,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  510] 
YEAS— 382 


Abduor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 


Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
CougWln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downing,  Va. 
Downey,  N.Y. 
Drlnan 


,  Oreg. 
,  Tenn. 


Dancan, 

Duncan, 

du  Pont 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hall 


Hpmil'on 
Hammer- 
sclunidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Hnrk'.n 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hechier,  W.  Va, 
Hecltier,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
He!stoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hiphtower 
Hiilis 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Coio. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kasteiuneier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landnim 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lelunan 
Lent 
Levltas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Maguire 
Mahon 


Beard,  Tenn. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Crane 
Holt 


•  Pa. 


Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Me;  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

Milford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeUi 
Ottlnger 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  NY. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
,  Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 

Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Hoe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Hostenkowskl 
Roush 

NAYS— 11 
Kelly 
McDonnld 
McEwen 
Madigan 


Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sdntini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebe'-ius 

Seibehing 

Sharp 

Sh  pley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
ViTorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Oa. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Shuster 
Symms 
Wjdler 


NOT  VOTING — 40 


Addabbo 
Anderson.  111. 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 

Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  John 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Tex 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Eckhardt 
ErlentKjm 
Evans,  Ind. 


Fary 

Fraser 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

McClory 

Matsunaga 

MUls 

Mink 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nowak 

Passman 

Pepper 


QuiUen 

Roncai  lo 

Rosenthal 

Schneebell 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Tex. 


the     bllowing 


Addabbo  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Hubert  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  jTew  York. 

Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Passman  with  Mr.  James  V.  Slanton. 

Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Nowak, 

John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Derv  InskL 

Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  polUns  of 

Dlggs  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 
Udall  with  Mr.  MUls. 
Stark  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  II  inois 
Staggers  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Fl  )rlda 
Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Boncalio  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Praser  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Erlenborn 
Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Texas 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Ohio. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  v.as  aiinounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.    ROGERS.    Mr.    Speake: 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C^: 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
be  discharged  from  further 
tion  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2017) 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatjnent 
of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  th|e  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the    request    of    the    gentlemin 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk   read   the   Senate 
follows: 

S.  2017 


.  Mink  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Pepper  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Stelger  of  Arizona  with  Mr 

Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr. 


S  ;hneebell. 
JToung  of 


oi 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America   in   Congress   assembled 
tlon  101  (21  U.S.C.  1101)  of  the 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  ( 
In    this    Act   referred    to   as   the 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Although  the  three-year 
sequent  to   the  original  enactment 
Act  saw  a  significant  reduction  li 
of  Increase  of  drug  abuse,  and 
tain  periods  of  time  and,  in 
of  the  country,  an  apparent 
Incidence,  the  increase  and  spread 
consumption  in  1974,  as  well  as 
problems   with   other   drugs,   mak 
that  governmental  policy  must  be 
on  A  recognition  that  drug  abuse 
dealt  with  on  a  continuing  basis 
as  a  crisis  which  can  be  attackec 
gotten.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  102  of  the  Act 
1102)    is   amended   by  striking   " 
objective  of  significantly  reducing 
est  possible  period  of  time,  and  t< 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
significantly  reducing  the  incidenie, 
as   the   social    and   personal   costa 
abuse  In  the  United  States,  and 
and  assure  the  implementation  of 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act 
1103(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
training."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
cation  or  training  (including 
forts   directed   to  non-users   and 
users).". 

Sec.  4.  (a)   Section  104  of  the 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  iJ 
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hereinafter 
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(21  UJS.C. 
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thereof  "edu- 

ef- 
marglnal 


prev  sntlve 


Dug 


Abuse 
amended 


by  striking  "1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "January  1,  1B76". 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Director,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
titles  II  and  ni  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  June  29, 
1975,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  12  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (1  U.S.C.  28)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  such  date. 

Sec.  5.  Section  305  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1165)  is  amended  by  striking  "from  time  to 
time  as  the  President  deems  appropriate, 
but  not  less  often  than  once  a  year"  and 
Injertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "prior  to  June  1  of 
each  year". 

Sec.  6.  Section  407  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1174)  and  the  heading  of  such  section  are 
each  amended  by  striking  "emergency",  and 
the  word  "refused"  and  by  in.sertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "discriminated  against  In",  and 
amending  where  appropriate  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  title  IV  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
409(a)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1176(a)),  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  $45,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$45,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
June  30.  1976,  $11,250,000  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  and 
$45,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30  1975,  and  September  30.  1978,". 

(b)  Section  409(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraplis: 

"(3)  In  determining,  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  extent  of  need  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions,  the  Secretary  shall  (within  one 
htindred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph)  by  regulation 
establish  a  methodology  to  assesa  and  deter- 
mine the  Incidence  and  prevalence  of  drug 
abuse  to  be  applied  in  determining  such 
need. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  State 
to  use  a  portion  of  its  allotment  under  this 
subsection  to  carry  out  a  study  to  determine 
the  Incidence  and  prevalence  of  drug  abuse 
In  such  State  in  accordance  with  the  meth- 
odology established  under  paragraph   (3).". 

(c)  Section  409(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "or,  after  the 
effective  date  of  any  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
$200,000,"  Immediately  after  "shall  be  less 
than  $100,000". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  409(e)(5)  of  the  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1176(e)(6))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "in  accordance  with  such  needs"  im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  409(e)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1176(e))  Is  amended  by  (a)  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11)  and  redesignat- 
ing "(12)"  to  "(14)";  and  (b)  Inserting  the 
following : 

"(12)  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)(5)  each  State  shall  establish  a 
system  of  substate  planning  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  State  with  information  re- 
garding existing  and  projected  substate  needs 
and  resources  for  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  facilities,  and  a  plan  for  the 
development  and  distribution  of  such  facili- 
ties and  programs  throughout  the  planning 
area.  The  State  must  provide  written  assur- 
ance that  ( 1 )  a  mechanism  for  substate 
planning  has  been  established  and  demon- 
strate how  substate  information  will  be  uti- 
lized in  the  State  planning  process;  and  (2) 
the  State  agency  will  provide  a  mechanism 
for  obtaining  Information  from  elected  offi- 
cials of  units  of  general  purpose  government, 
that  is.  Cities  and  counties,  as  well  as  Indi- 
viduals who  are  providing  either  treatment 
per  se,  or  who  are  engaged  In  the  provision 
of  ancillary  services  to  drug  programs  or  tbelr 


clients.  This  Information  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  to  determine  the  methods  for  dealing 
with  drug  abuse  in  such  an  area  and  design- 
ing programs  for  tlie  actual  delivery  of  serv- 
ices in  this  area;  and 

"(13)  provide  reasonable  assurances  that 
treatment  or  rehabilitation  projects  or  pro- 
grams supported  by  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  have  provided  to  the  sin- 
gle State  agency  a  proposed  performance 
standard  or  standards  or  research  protocol 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  such  treat- 
ment or  rehabilitation  programs  or  projects; 
and". 

S-c.  9.  Section  410(b)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1177(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  $160,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1G0,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976;  and  $160,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
.^pptcmber  30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978,". 

Sec.  10.  Section  410(c)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1177(C))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eni 
thc-eof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  In  the  implementation  of  his  author- 
ity un-Jer  this  section,  the  Secretary  phall 
accord  primary  prevention  a  high  priority. 
To  the  extent  that  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  section  are  used  to  fund  treat- 
ment services,  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit 
such  funding  to  treatment  for  opiate  abuse, 
but  shall  also  provide  support  for  treatment 
for  nonoplate  drug  abuse  Including  polydrug 
abuse. 

"(5)  Each  applicant  within  a  State,  upon 
filing  Its  application  with  the  Secretary  for 
a  grant  or  contract  to  provide  treatment  or 
rehabilitation  services  shall  provide  a  pro- 
posed ijerformance  standard  or  standards,  or 
research  protocol,  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  such  treatment  or  rehabilitation 
program  or  project.". 

Sec.  11.  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  503.  Encouragement    of    certain    research 
and  development. 

"In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
title,  the  Director  shall  encourage  and  pro- 
mote (by  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise)  ex- 
panded research  programs  to  create,  develop, 
and  test — 

"(1)  nonaddlctlve  or  less-addlctlve  syn- 
thetic analgesics,  antitussives  and  other 
drugs  to  replace  opium  and  its  derivatives  la 
medical  use; 

"(2)  long-lasting,  nonaddictive  blocking 
or  antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacolog- 
ical substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  ad- 
diction; and 

"(3)  detoxification  agents  which,  when 
administered,  will  ease  the  physical  effects 
of  withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 
In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,  clinical  research  facilities.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"503.  Encouragement    of    certain    ressarch 

and  development.". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ROGERS 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Rogers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  2017 
and  to  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  8150,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  biU  (H.R.  8150)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  12,  1975,  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4005,  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABIL- 
ITY AMENDMENTS  OP  1975 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight,  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1975,  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  4005,  Developmental  Disability 
Amendments  of  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8150)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 
FOR  THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  WEEK 
OP  SEPTEMBER  15,  1975 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addresG  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purixjse  of  inquiring  oi"  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  this  week  and 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ii  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  will  be  kind  enough 
to  yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
concluded  business  for  this  week. 

The  progi-am  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  September  15, 
1975,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  will  be 
no  legislative  business  bec;ai.se  of  the  re- 
ligious holidays. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  take  up  H.R.  7014,  Energy 
Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act,  votes  on 
amendments  and  the  bill. 

Then  we  will  take  up  H.R.  6844,  con- 
sumer product  safety,  votes  on  amend- 
ments and  the  bill. 

FoUovving  that,  we  will  take  up  H.R. 
5620,  construction  of  mint  buildings, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

Next,  we  will  take  up  H.R.  8757,  river 
basin  authorizations,  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate. 

Tlien  we  will  take  up  H.R.  7656,  beef 
research  and  information,  witli  an  open 
luic  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

May  I  say  that  the  first  item  for 
Wednesday  next  which  we  will  bring  up 
is  H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Oil  Policy  Act.  Under  that  bUl.  the 
first  item  would  be  a  vote  on  the  Brown 


amendment,  which  would  come  immedi- 
ately, because  the  vote  was  pending 
when  we  adjourned  and  took  that  bill  off 
the  calendar. 

Therefore,  that  should  be  the  first  vote, 
and  we  should  notify  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  they  should 
be  here  promptly  on  Wednesday  because 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader,  is  it  not  true  that  on  the  last  bill, 
on  H.R.  7656,  we  have  already  adopted 
the  rule? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentlemaii  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Does  tlae  majority  leader 
have  in  mind  several  unanimous -consent 
requests? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER   15,   1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachuestts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  15.  1975,  TO  WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER   17,   1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Monday,  September  15,  1975. 
it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 17, 1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS NOTWITHSTANDIisG 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  V/ednes- 
day,  September  17,  1975,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massaciiusetts? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
.^eiving  tlie  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Brown  ). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  of  H.R.  7014,  which  is 
scheduled  for  Wednesday  next,  brings 
this  thought  to  mind:  Ls  it  correct  that 
immediately  upon  our  taking  up  that 
legislation  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  strike  the  pricing  provisions 
from  that  legislation  and  that  that  vote 
occurs  immediately  upon  taking  up  the 


legislation,  because  under  the  mles  of 
debate  that  were  established  by  agree- 
ment or  by  unanimous  consent  at  the 
time  that  tlie  debate  was  being  pursued 
before  we  adjourned  on  August  1,  we  had 
no  opportunity  to  debate  the  motion  that 
was  pending. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  why  I  have  urged  all  of  the 
Members  to  be  present  at  noontime  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  an  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  AC- 
CEPT RESIGNATIONS  AND  AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES  AUTHORIZED 
BY  LAW  OR  BY  THE  HOUSE  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding 
adjournment  of  tlie  Hou-se  until  Sep- 
tember 17,  1975.  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  accept  resignations  and  to  ap- 
point commissions,  boards,  and  commit- 
tees authorized  by  law  or  by  the  Hou.=e. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  do  50  only  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Ma.s?achuselts, 
the  majority  leader,  a  question.  Earlier 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  a  resolu- 
tion extending  the  energy  allocation  law 
for  45  days.  I  believe  that  .some  of  the 
Members  thought  there  might  be  finnl 
action  taken  in  ilie  other  body  todar, 
and  that  we  would  be  liere  this  afternoon, 
if  necessary,  if  further  action  was  need- 
ed. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
tachui:etts  could  inform  the  Membei's  r;s 
to  the  status  of  this  legislation  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  may  I  say  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  is  some  controversy  in  the 
other  body  but  there  has  been  no  action 
taken  at  this  time,  from  what  I  under- 
stand. We  are  hoping  that  after  we  ad- 
journ here  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
our  resolution  as  it  passed  in  the  House. 
If  it  does  not,  then  it  would  be  a  matter 
that  in  all  probability  would  have  to  go 
to  conference  committee  en  Wednesdav 
next. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ectlon  to 
from  Mas- 


EXPLANAI  ION 


PERSONAL 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker 
rollcall  which  has  just  been 
I  ask  that  the  permanent  ReJord 
that  I  was  unavoidably  detaned 
I  been  present  and  voting,  I  vjould 

voted  "aye."  i    ,     *.  * 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentlem  m  s  state 
ment  will  appear  in  the  RECORt . 


on  the 

Completed, 

show 

Had 

have 


STj  iNDARDS 


COMIVIUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
ON   COMMITTEE    ON 
OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  [Standards 
of  Official  Conduct: 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  10, 1975. 
Hon.  Caki-  Albert, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Represen 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  By  letter 
tember  75,  you  were  Informed 
August  1975,  Representative  Mli 
rlngton   had   filed   a   complaint. 
and  under  oath,  against  the 
16  other  Members  of  the  House 
on  Armed  Services.  A  copy  of^th( 
alleging  willful  violation  of 
(e)(2)(B)   by  the  named  ' 
tached. 

Pour  of  the  Members  named 
plaint  are  Members  of  this  Ci 
order  to  schedule  the  complaint 
eratlon  by  the  Committee  you 
to  House  Rule  X  4(e)(2)(D), 
deslgBAte  three  Members  from 
party  to  act  as  Members  of  thii 
to  sit  In  lieu  of  Representatives  1 ' 
and    Bennett,    and    one    Memb^ 
minority  party  to  sit  in  lieu  of 
MltcheU  of  New  York. 
Respectfully, 

John   J.   Fltn  ■ 


titives, 
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Floyd  Spence, 
Ranking  Minorip 


MEMBE$IS 


MEilBERS 


DESIGNATION  OF 
WITH  AND  ACT  AS 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  rule  X, 
clause  4(e)  (2)  (D) .  the  Chai:'  designates 
the  following  Members  of  the  House  to  sit 
with  and  act  as  members  of  t  le  Commit 
tee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in 
all   committee   proceedings   relating    to 
the  complaint  filed  with  tha ;  committee 
by  Representative  Hahringtc  »,  of  Massa 
chusetts,    and    the    operatijn    of    this 
clause :  The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina,  Mr.   Mann;    the   genteman   from 
Utah,  Mr.  McKay;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Florid,  anc  the  gentle 
man  from  California,  Mr.  Wjcgins 


HUD  NEGLECT  CAUSES 
PROBLEMS    FOR 
SIDY  PROGRAMS 


ard 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO 
in  a  report  released  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 9,  charges  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  negligence 
in  allowing  110,000  American  home- 
owners to  cheat  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  $25  million  in  Federal  mortgage 
subsidy  payments  last  year.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  just  another  demonstration  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Etevelopmenfs  adminis- 
tration of  the  FHA  subsidized  housing 
programs.  In  January  of  1973  the  Nixon 
administration  abruptly  and  without 
warning  terminated  the  section  235 
homeowncrship  program,  the  section  236 
rental  subsidy  program,  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  and  the  conventional 
public  housing  program.  At  that  time  and 
for  the  past  2  years,  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  charged  that  the  pro- 
grams were  filled  with  scandal,  were  un- 
workable, and  have  cost  the  taxpayer's 
imtold  sums  of  money. 

But  we  are  beginning  to  see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  was  not  these  housing 
subsidy  programs  as  such  that  have 
caused  numerous  and  demonstrated 
problems,  but  the  complete  lack  of 
proper  administration.  This  particular 
GAO  report  charges  that  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department  has 
not  complied  with  the  legislative  intent 
of  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 
In  that  act  we  provided  that  the  De- 
partment must  certify,  at  least  every 
other  year,  that  the  incomes  of  the 
famiUes  receiving  the  subsidies  must  fall 
within  the  Income  ellgibiUty  require- 
ments. 

According  to  tills  GAO  report,  the  De- 
partment failed  miserably  in  living  up 
to  this  provision.  The  report  cites  "weak- 
nesses in  the  procedures  and  practices" 
of  HUD  for  massive  overpayments  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Federal  Government  on  the 
home  mortgage  subsidv  program,  the  so- 
called  235  program.  This  situation  has 
led  to  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  some  $25 
million.  When  the  homeowner's  income 
under  the  section  235  program  rises,  the 
subsidy  on  the  mortgage  payment  should 
decline  in  relation  to  the  increase  of  his 
income.  Apparently,  the  Department  has 
not  bothered  to  follow  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  this  particular  aspect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  and  many  other  rea- 
sons is  why  I  intend  to  conduct  a  wide 
ranging  investigation  and  evaluation  of 
the  FHA  and  its  maladministration  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  At  this  early  stage,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  reasons  we  have  had 
so  many  failures  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  that 
the  administration  has  failed  to  run  the 
progi-ams  as  the  Congress  set  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include,  following  my 
remarks,  the  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  September  10.  1975, 
concerning  the  report  on  the  GAO  study : 
HoMzowNERS  Cheating  United  States — HUD 
OOT  $25  MnxioN.  G.^O  Finds 
(By  Charles  A.  Krause) 
Negligence  on  the  part  of  federal  housing 
officials    allowed    110,000    American    home- 
owTLsrs  to  cheat  the  gorernment  out  of  about 
$25  million  in  federal  mortgage  subsidy  pay- 
ments last  year,  according  to  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  released  yesterday. 
The  GAO  report  blames   "weaknesses   In 


the  procedures  and  practices"  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  massive  overpayments,  which  accounted 
for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  $205  million 
HUD  spent  last  year  on  the  department's 
home  mortgage  subsidy  program. 

Although  GAO  auditors  uncovered  several 
ways  that  participants  In  the  mortgage  sub- 
sidy program  were  able  to  cheat  the  govern- 
ment, the  most  costly  abuse  resulted  from 
widespread  understatement  of  annual  in- 
comes by  homeowners. 

The  1968  hoaslng  act  that  created  the 
mortgage  subsidy  program,  which  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  low-  and  moderate- 
income  Americans  to  become  homeowners, 
requires  participants  to  pay  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income  toward 
their  mortjages.  The  federal  government 
assumes  most  of  the  additional  mortgage 
costs. 

In  1972.  ta  guard  against  the  very  abuses 
uncovered  In  the  GAO  report,  HUD  Initiated 
a  procedure  whereby  participants  In  the  pro- 
gram signed  consent  agreements  to  allow 
HUD  to  check  the  homeowners'  Income 
statements  with  their  tax  reti'.rns,  filed  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

This  procedure  was  designed  to  Insure  that 
participants  In  the  program  were  not  under- 
reporting their  income  to  HUD  and  thereby 
receiving  more  of  a  subsidy  than  they  were 
entitled  to.  "HUD  officials  advised  us  that 
they  have  not  felt  the  need  to  implement 
this  procedure,"  the  GAO  report  said. 

However.  GAO  auditors  checked  Income 
statements  against  tex  returns  and  esti- 
mated that  60,000  of  the  mortgage  subsidy 
program's  400,000  participants  were  under- 
reporting, which  resulted  In  $15.4  mUllon  in 
ovei-payments  by  HUD  last  year. 

The  GAO  report  estimated  that  29,000  of 
those  who  underreported  did  so  by  not  in- 
cluding secondary  sources  of  Income  such 
as  part-time  jobs.  "The  remaining  31.000 
who  reported  all  sources  of  Income  simply 
understated  the  amount  of  their  Income." 
the  GAO  report  said. 

"Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  the  Incomes 
reported  to  IRS,  we  estimated  that  13.800  of 
these  (60,000)  homeowners  had  Incomes  so 
high  that  they  were  Ineligible  to  receive  any 
assistance  under  the  program." 

To  correct  the  widespread  underreporting, 
GAO's  Henry  Eschwege  recommended  in  a 
letter  sent  last  week  to  HUD  Secretary  Carla 
A  Hills  that  HUD  develop  a  program  to 
"compare  incomes  reported  |by  program  par- 
ticipants to  lending  Institutions]  with  those 
reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,' 
as  HUD  Is  authorized  to  do. 

Hills  declined  to  comment  on  the  GAO  re- 
port until  she  has  read  It.  She  may  Imple- 
ment or  ignore  the  GAO  recommendations 
but,  by  law,  HUD  mtist  officially  comment  on 
them  within  60  days. 

HUD'S  problems  administering  the  federal 
mortgage  subsidy  program  are  complicated 
by  the  department's  dependence  on  private 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  that 
hold  the  subsidized  mortgages. 

The  financial  institutions  are  responsible 
for  certifying  that  the  homeowners'  yearly 
income  statements  are  correct.  GAO  investi- 
gator«  found  many  institutions  were  not 
performing  this  function  properly. 

At  the  same  time,  the  GAO  report  said, 
local  HUD  officials  were  not  monitoring 
banks  to  ensure  that  the  financial  institu- 
tions were  carrying  out  their  responslbUltles. 
This  failure  resulted  In  $10  million  in  sub- 
sidy overpayments  to  homeowners,  the  report 

Eschwege  recommended  to  Hills  that  HUD 
"implement  an  effective  program  under 
which  your  field  offices  perlodlcaUy  vl^lt 
mortgagees  [ financial  Institutions]  to  evalu- 
ate practices  for  obtaining  homeowners'  "  in- 
come statements. 

The  GAO  report  is  the  latest  criticism  or 
the  nearly  dormant  federal  mortgage  subsidy 
program,  which  has  had  serious  problems  al- 
most from  Its  beginning  in  1969. 
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In  ea<rly  1973,  President  Nixon  placed  a 
moratorium,  which  has  not  been  lifted,  on 
the  program.  Nevertheless,  HUD  Is  com- 
mitted to  subsidizing  about  400,000  mort- 
gages authorized  before  the  freeze  and  the 
agency  will  ultimately  pay  more  than  $3 
billion  before  tlie  program  ends. 


BUREAUCRATIC  BUNGLING 

(Mr.  ROU3H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addiess  the  House  for  1  mm- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  I  am  afraid  to 
pick  up  the  daUy  newspaper  because  the 
litest  estimate  of  overpayment  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  of  bene- 
fits under  the  SSI  program  seems  to 
r  dvance  daily. 

We  began  with  the  notifiration  that  in 
the  first  18  montlis  of  the  program  thei-e 
were  overpayments  totaling  $403.7  mil- 
lion and  that  there  was  an  error  rate  of 
23  percent  for  payments  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

The  Agency's  commissioner,  James 
Cardwell,  testified  on  Monday  that  the 
latest  estimate  of  overpayment  to  re- 
cipients as  of  June  30  totaled  $461  mil- 
lion—but they  may  exceed  $800  million. 
The  $800  million  is  shocking  enough,  but 
the  Wide  variation  in  what  the  expected 
overpayment  may  tui-n  out  to  be  increases 
my  concern  about  the  whole  operation. 
1,0  wonder  there  are  overpayments  if 
even  the  projected  overpayment  varies 
v.ithin  a  range  of  $400  milUon. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  SSI  program, 
but  I  do  not  support  overpayment,  dupli- 
cate payments  and  payments  to  ineligible 
clients — all  of  wliich  seem  to  be  involved. 
In  addition  to  ovei payments  inevitably 
this  kind  of  mismanagement  and  bmeau- 
cratic  bungling  results  in  underpayments 
to  others  whom  the  program  is  supposed 
to  serve.  So  iir  effect  the  program  the 
Congress  passed  to  replace  State-admin- 
istered old  age  assistance  and  welfare  for 
blind  and  disabled  persons  in  1972  ends 
up  serving  tlie  wrong  people.  Social  se- 
curity will  have  to  make  up  for  underpay- 
ments. In  the  case  of  overpayments  there 
are  cases  where  the  individuals  inno- 
cently received  the  excess  funds  and  they 
probably  cannot  afford  to  reimburse  the 
funds.  Frankly,  it  was  not  their  fault  in 
the  first  place,  so  how  can  we  penalize 
them  by  reducing  future  benefits? 

I  feel  it  ironic  and  depressing  that  a 
program  intended  to  simplify  and  co- 
ordinate the  Nation's  adult  welfare  pro- 
grams has  resulted  in  such  mass  confu- 
sion. I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
several  congressional  committees  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  investigat- 
ing this  situation.  But  the  fact  remains, 
the  mistakes  are  irrevocable,  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  irretrievable.  No  wonder  our 
constituents  complain  about  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Today  I  join  them  in  that 
complaint.  We  owe  them  better  steward- 
ship of  their  taxes. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
an  intellectually  insulting  editorial  criti- 
cizing so-called  tax  shelters,  the 
Washington  Star  yesterday  presented 
us  with  a  classic  example  of  wanting  to 
have  one's  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

We  are  all  famiUar,  I  am  sure,  with 
the  Star's  struggle  to  maintain  radio  and 
television  stations  owned  by  its  parent 
company  in  order  to  offset  the  unprofit- 
able return  of  the  paper  itself.  Yet,  the 
Star  has  seen  fit  to  blast,  and  I  quote, 
"the  sinister  forces"  at  work  behind  an 
effort  to  maintain  tax  incentives,  en- 
couraging our  citizens  to  invest  in  high- 
risk,  but  vitally  needed,  enterprises. 
Without  such  incentives,  there  would  be 
little  motivation  to  risk  money  in 
chancy  endeavors,  such  as  construction 
and  real  estate,  fann  operatioios,  and  oil 
drilling.  Without  the  protective  security 
of  its  radio  and  television  stations,  there 
would  be  equally  little  incentive  to  con- 
tinue carrying  the  unprofitable  Star. 

The  Star  has  stated  that  those  of  us 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were 
presented  with  a  "barrage  of  illuminat- 
ing material"  about  tax  shelter  abuse. 
In  actuality,  we  were  shown  a  small 
pamphlet  listing  64  cases  out  of  millions 
of  tax  returns  filed  annually.  Further- 
more, we  were  not  given  the  total  tax 
picture — subsequent  years"  returns,  filed 
when  deferred  taxes  must  be  paid  after 
the  iiigh-risk  property  began  to  make 
money,  were  not  available.  We  were  in- 
deed working  in  the  dark — but  appar- 
ant.ly  our  lipht  is  not  as  dim  as  that  in 
which  the  Star's  editors  compose  their 
critical  editorials. 

Tlie  Star-  cited  an  example  of  a  man 
earning  $448,000,  and  paying  $1,200  in 
tax.  No  mention  was  made  of  later  years. 
It  was  an  incomplete  example,  just  as 
those  presented  to  the  committee.  What 
about  the  number  of  jobs  generated  by 
the  investment,  the  amount  of  capital 
formation?  That  is  a  storj'  which  the 
Star  has  chosen  not  to  tell. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
abuses,  and  that  they  must  be  corrected. 
We  liave  a  means  of  doing  that  in  the 
minimum  tax.  Those  "sinister  forces" 
referred  to  include  a  desire  to  revitalize 
the  construction  industry,  provide  more 
domestic  petroleum,  and  increase  food 
production,  goals  the  Star  would  do  well 
to  support.  Instead,  they  have  wasted 
scarce  paper  and  ink  encouraging  us  to 
dry  up  even  scarcer  capital  for  the  sake 
of  a  handful  of  inaccurate  and  flashy 
arguments. 

Meanwhile,  without  meaning  to  drive 
the  nail  home  too  hard,  what  is  happen- 
ing with  tlie  Star's  own  methods  of  off- 
setting its  losses? 


WASHINGTON    STAR    EDITORIAL- 
POT  CALLS  KETTLE  BLACK 

(Mr.  KETCHUM  askeu  and  was  given 
iwrmission  to  addiess  the  House  for  1 
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TOWARD  FURTHER  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  DEMOCRAT  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reinaiks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Democrat  Caucus,  which 
on  Tuesday  eliminated  its  imdemocratic, 
unrepresentative  "unit  rule"  for  votes 
taken  on  the  floor.  The  unit  rule  was 


a  means  by  which  Democratic  Members 
could  be  coerced  to  vote  as  directed  by  the 
caucus. 

Unfortunately,  the  caucus  has  only 
come  a  tiny  pai-t  of  the  way  toward  re- 
form in  tills  area.  As  I  imedrstand  the 
rules,  the  caucus  can  still  force  its  Mem- 
bei-s  to  vote  a  certain  way  in  Committee 
despite  the  feelings  of  the  Member  or 
his  constituents.  As  long  as  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  vote  as  they  and  their 
constituents  want  in  committee,  the 
"unit  rule"  lives  and  still  perverts  our 
representative  assembly. 

Nevei-tlieless,  I  suppose  we  should  be 
thankful  even  for  such  crumbs  as  partial 
repeal  of  the  unit  rule,  as  long  as  they 
are  not  misrepresented  as  a  full  loaf. 
Now  that  the  caucus  has  taken  this  tiny 
step  forward,  I  urge  that  it  eliminate  any 
use  of  the  unit  rule  from  its  procedures 
and  tlien  begin  to  help  in  passing  other 
Republican-sponsored  reforms,  at  least 
a  dozen  of  which  are  pending  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Examples  of  these  languishing  re- 
forms are  abolition  of  proxies,  improve- 
ment in  House  rules  and  elimination  of 
secret  meetings  of  conference  commit- 
tees. 

ROBERT  J.  ARTHUR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
McFall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pemisylvania 
(Mr.  McDade>  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  familiar 
face  is  no  longer  behind  the  editor's  desk 
at  the  Scranton  Tribune  these  days.  On 
September  1,  Robert  J.  Arthur  reth-ed 
from  the  desk  after  55  years  as  newsman, 
editor,  columnist,  and  civic  leader  of  both 
the  Scranton  Tribune  and  the  Scran- 
tonian. 

Bob  Arthur  and  the  Scranton  Tribune 
have  been  synonymous  for  over  half  a 
century.  Bob  has  given  55  years  of  his 
life  to  the  Tribune.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  newspaper  v,1thout  him.  He  started 
at  the  Tribune  as  an  office  boy  back  in 
1920  while  still  a  high  school  student.  He 
learned  his  trade  by  working  his  way 
from  general  assignments  to  sports,  court 
repwrting  and  as  a  political  columnist,  a 
labor  reporter  and  a  correspondence  edi- 
tor. He  sei'ved  as  sports  editor  of  the 
paper  as  well  as  assistant  managing  edi- 
tor. This  broad  exposure  to  all  facets  of 
joui-nalism  made  Bob  Arthur  the  com- 
plete reporter.  It  also  earned  him  the  re- 
sponsibility of  editor  of  the  Tribune  and 
the  Scrantonian. 

Bob  Arthur's  sense  of  community  re- 
sporuibility  helped  him  to  be  a  news- 
maker as  well  as  news  reporter.  He  was 
named  to  the  Board  of  the  Scranton  Re- 
development Authority  where  he  helped 
to  shape  policies  that  led  to  flood  con- 
trol, relief  of  mine  cave  victims,  better 
housing,  and  a  revitalized  downtown 
Scranton. 

Bob's  service  on  the  redevelopment  au- 
thority of  Scranton  was  not  his  only  civic 
endeavor.  A  former  director  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  CH)mmerce,  he  won  the  Red 
Feather  Award  for  his  work  with  the 
United  Community  Chest,  the  predeces- 
sor of  our  modern  United  Fund.  The  Red 
Cross,  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Founda- 
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tlon  and  many  other  charitable 
tions    have    all    benefited 
Arthur's  talents. 

At  the  Tribune  Bob's  endeavors 
won  him  and  the  paper 
tion  from  numerous  sourcei 
erans'  Administration  honored 
their  citation  for  outstanding 
promoting  the  readjustment 
to  society  in  the  wake  of  Wotrld 
Former  Permsylvania  Gov 
er  awarded  Bob  the  Certificate 
for  his  work  in  urging  job 
for  the  handicapped.  He  championed 
area's  industrial  development 
and  was  instnmiental  in  leading 
campaign  to  provide  better 
portunity  for  veterans. 

Through  all  these  activitie^ 
filled  a  hectic  career.  Bob 
remained  an  unflappable, 
effective  journalist  whose 
valued,  whose  advice  was 
whose  columns  were  read 
throughout  Northeastern  Pdnnsylv 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  The  mas 
son  once  talked  about  the  importance 
the  press  to  American  life 

The  basis  of  our  government 
opinion  of  the  people  the  ver; 
shovUd  be  to  keep  that  right; 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
a  government  without  newspap  ? 
papers  without  a  government, 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer 
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But  an  effective  press  is 
as  the  reporters  who  do  the 
hard  work  of  reporting  the 
Arthur  is  such  a  man.  He  re 
finest  in  American  journalism 
the  Congress  will  join  with 
many  colleagues  and  reader! 
much  health  and  happiness 
ture. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speake  • 
H.R.  7590 — a  bill  to  provide 
Accounting  Office  of  the  Federal 
System — will  be  on  the  Hoiise 
consideration. 

On  of  the  most  important 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  supervision 
regulation  of  the  more  than 
member  banks  and  all  of 
bank  holding  companies, 
eludes  virtually  all  of  the  co^try 
est  banking  organizations — 
of  our  banking  industry 

The  rash  of  bank  failures 
years,  particularly  during 
has  raised  serious  question^ 
bank  lending  and  investment 
which  have  been  tolerated 
eral  Reserve  and  other  ban^ 
agencies  until  it  was  too 
corrective  action.  As  a  resul 
in  the  Nation's  banking  system 
shaken. 

Under  these  circumstancei ; 
treme  importance  to 
ongoing  evaluation  of  the 
serve's  bank  supervisory 
taken.  H.R.  7590  provides  GAO 
authority  to  analyze  this  function 
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Federal  Resei-ve  and  to  suggest  timely, 
corrective  administrative  and  legislative 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Columbia,  S.C.,  State,  makes  the  point 
veiy  clearly  and  I  quote: 

It  l3  a  bad  business  to  have  any  govern- 
ment agency  completely  Isolated  from  out- 
side monitoring,  auditing,  and  oversight. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Auditing  the 
Auditors,"  supports  passage  of  H.R.  7590 
and  concludes: 

After  all,  "accountability"  Is  essential  in 
any  responsible  banking  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  3 
copy  of  this  editorial: 

AuorriNG  the  ArorroRS 

For  years,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
successfully  beaten  off  every  attempt  to  bring 
it  within  the  purview  of  congressional  scru- 
tiny, contending  that  it  must  operate  Inde- 
pendently  In    establishing   financial   policy. 

That  point  of  view  has  been  steadfastly 
supported  by  a  majority  of  tlie  nation's 
bankers,  who  obviously  have  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  fiscal  acumen  of  the  Fedfral 
Resen-e  Board  than  in  Congress  Itself. 

Now,  however,  the  Fed's  free-wV-eeling 
status  may  come  a  cropper,  not  out  of 
criticism  of  its  financial  policy-making  or 
financial  administration  but  because  of 
.seemi:;g!y  excessive  spending  on  non- 
essentials within  Hs  own  organi7aticn. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Monetary  Policy  has  found  that  the  Fed 
has  been  dispensing  mrney  with  a  rather 
lavish  hand  for  what  might  be  called  "In- 
house"  prodigality.  Among  items  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  as  1974  expenditures 
were  $237,000  for  social  and  recreational 
activities  for  Fed  employes;  $230,000  for 
transporting  employes  from  one  bank  to 
another  on  reassignment  (including  almost 
$14,000  for  a  single  move  from  Miami  to 
Atlanta)  and  $94,000  for  "employee  recogni- 
tion." 

It  may  be  that  these  expenditures  can 
be  Justified  as  necessary  for  morale  and 
motivation,  although  they  do  seem  some- 
what extravagant  to  the  ordinary  taxpayer. 
But  what  rubs  the  wrong  way  Is  the  Fed's 
immunity  from  having  to  justify  such  spend- 
ing. (It  generates  Its  own  revenues,  by  the 
way,  without  appropriations  from  Congress.) 

The  National  Observer  reports  in  its  July  26 
issue  that  the  Fed  has  "no  comment"  on  the 
subcommittee's  findings.  Perhaps  a  factor 
in  that  "no  comment"  lies  In  the  identity  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  Rep.  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas,  a  long-time  critic;  of  the 
Fed's  Independent  standing. 

We  share  what  appears  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  banking  conununlty  in  preferring  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  not  be  fettered  by 
congressional  interference  In  the  determina- 
tion of  fiscal  policy.  But  It  Is  a  bad  busi- 
ness to  have  any  government  agency  com- 
pletely isolated  from  outside  monitoring,  au- 
diting, and  oversight.  Recent  disclosures  of 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  operations  make 
that  point. 

We  conclude  therefore,  that  the  Fed,  while 
maintaining  its  policy-making  independence, 
should  have  Its  operations  periodically  re- 
viewed by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
just  as  ht^pens  to  every  other  major  federal 
agency.  After  all,  "accountability"  Is  essential 
In  any  responsible  banking  enterprise. 
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ON   THE   STATE   OF   THE   CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  has  watched  as  the  city  of  New 
York  has  suffered  a  serious  financial 
crisis,  teetered  on  the  brink  of  default, 
and  received  considerable  criticism. 
While  the  crisis  is  not  over,  significant 
steps  have  been  taken  in  recent  weeks 
setting  in  motion  the  mechanism  for 
restoring  financial  solvency  and  investor 
confidence  in  the  city.  It  is  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  recognize  that  the  gains 
made  in  recent  weeks  are  the  result  of 
great  cooperation  among  those  involved: 
Mayor  Beame,  Governor  Carey,  State 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Warren  Ander- 
son, tlie  unions,  the  banks  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city.  They  deserve  our 
commendation. 

On  Tuesday,  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  passed  a  $2.3  billion  aid  plan 
to  insure  the  city's  immediate  fiscal 
solvency  and  establish  the  means  by 
which  tlie  city's  finances  can  be  better 
controlled.  Part  of  the  plan  involves  $750 
million  in  new  State  loans  and  $725  mil- 
lion in  financing  from  the  public  em- 
ployees pension  plans.  The  package  also 
requires  more  credit  from  the  banking 
industry.  In  short  the  package  repre- 
sents sacrifices  from  all  sectors  involved, 
including  the  mayor's  willingness  to  allow 
the  emergency  financial  control  board 
to  supervise  the  city's  financial  manage- 
ment and  the  State  legislature  and 
Governor's  willingness  to  take  on  some 
of  the  burden  of  resolving  the  city's 
financial  problems.  Govei'nor  Carey  has 
set  out  as  the  principal  mission  of  the 
emergency  control  board,  the  enforce- 
ment of  austerity  and  accountability. 

In  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  last  night.  Mayor  Beame 
echoed  this  dedication  to,  in  his  words, 
"the  achievement  of  fiscal  and  manage- 
ment efficiencies  to  build  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  this  city  to  govern  Itself 
wisely  and  economically." 

Today,  the  city  of  New  York  is  saddled 
with  a  $3.3  billion  deficit.  By  October  20, 
the  mayor  will  give  the  emergency  fi- 
nancial control  board  his  plan  of  the 
necessary  economies  and  efficiencies  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  in  3  years. 

Yesterday,  the  mayor  also  requested 
his  management  advisory  board  to  "in- 
tensively review"  the  city's  municipal 
pension  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  resolution  of 
the  city's  financial  problems  and  large 
deficit  undoubtedly  will  i-eqmre  further 
sacrifices  from  all  sectors.  So  I  was  es- 
pecially troubled  to  learn  of  the  recent 
statement  made  by  Ron  Nessen  on  be- 
half of  the  President,  which  my  office 
checked  today  for  verification.  Apparent- 
ly Mr.  Nessen  said: 

The  Executive  Branch  could  not  play  a 
role  in  New  York  City's  troubles  and  that  it 
was  up  to  the  I^egislatlve  Branch. 

That  statement  must  be  condemned. 
Our  form  of  government  provides  for 
overlapping  jurisdiction  in  a  whole  host 
of  areas  by  the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  branch :  by  the  President  and 
Congress.  Mr.  Nessen's  statement  is 
cavaliere  and  shows  a  lack  of  interest. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  more  than  in- 
difference, and  perhaps  can  be  construed 
as  a  vendetta  against  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  has  a  responsibility 
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In  this  matter  because  it  Is  not  only  the 
health  of  New  York  City  that  Is  involved 
but  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Both  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  without  regard  to  political  par- 
tisanship have  a  duty  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  The  Federal  agencies 
instead  of  being  told  by  the  White  House 
to  have  an  aloof  attitude  toward  the  city 
should  be  seeking  to  assist  the  city  under 
Tv'hatever  current  authority  they  now 
have.  And  the  Congress  should  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  cities  and  States  are  hav- 
ing to  market  their  bonds  because  if  we 
do  not,  there  will  be  less  housing,  fewer 
schools,  inadequate  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection and  less  done  to  clean  up  our  pol- 
lution because  all  of  that  requires  the 
floating  of  bonds  aiad  the  issuing  of 
notes — not  only  in  New  York  City  but  in 
every  community  in  the  counti-y.  And 
when  New  York  City  is  unable  to  market 
its  bonds  two  things  happen.  Other  cities 
ultimately  meet  the  same  refusal  or  pay 
higher  interest. 

So  what  I  am  saying.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  we  have  got  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  and  remove  from  the  backs 
of  our  cities  burdens  which  are  not  theirs 
but  really  fall  to  the  Fedei-al  Govern- 
ment. Let  me  cite  just  one  affecting  the 
city  of  New  York— that  of  welfare.  New 
York  City's  local  share  of  welfare  and 
medicaid  is  clo.se  to  $1  billion.  What  an 
impossible  burden  for  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  bear.  That  cost 
should  be  fully  borne  by  the  Federal 
Govermnent.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  provide  guarantees  so  as  to 
make  municipal  bonds  more  marketable 
with  the  city's  paying  less  interest  than 
is  now  demanded.  This  is  especially  so 
when  as  here  in  the  city  of  New  York  we 
have  provided  local  guarantees  through 
tax  diversion  in  support  of  such  bonds 
and  yet  find  it  difficult  to  market  those 
bonds. 

Let  us  put  sectional  differences  aside, 
for  mayors  across  the  country  have  rec- 
ognized tliat  they  have  a  commonality  of 
Interest  and  their  respective  citizens  have 
a  commonality  of  interests  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  New  York  seeing  to 
it  that  the  city  of  New  York  survives. 


MY  VOTE  AGAINST  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  AND  POOD 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  clarify  my  vote  against  the  In- 
ternational Development  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  merits  of  this  bill  are  obvious. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  bill  is  far 
superior  to  any  previous  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation. It  goes  a  long  way  toward  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Third  World  nations. 
In  normal  times,  I  perhaps  would  not 
hesitate  to  vote  in  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, but.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  these 
are  not  normal  times. 

In  my  home  district  the  city  of  Mem- 
Phis  is  now  troubled  with  an  8.5  percent 


unemployment  rate,  120,202  residents  of 
this  city  are  forced  to  exist  on  food 
stamps.  We  do,  indeed,  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
but  do  we  not  at  the  same  time  have  a 
responsibility  toward  our  own  citizens? 

If  there  is  to  be  any  foreign  aid,  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  amount  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  can  afford  to 
contribute.  This  legislation  is  $123  mil- 
lion above  the  amount  requested  by 
President  Ford — whose  own  request  was 
76  percent  higher  than  last  year.  Is  this 
responsible  action  during  the  most  severe 
economic  recession  this  country  has 
faced  since  the  1930's? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  sup- 
port a  reasonable  foreign  aid  bill,  but  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  this 
bill  when  my  own  constituents  are  also 
in  need. 


GABRIEL  INJEJIKIAN,  FOUNDER  OF 
ARMENIAN  HIGH  f^CHOOL,  TO  BE 
HONORED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis 
Saturday  evening,  September  13,  1975, 
Mr.  Gabriel  Injejikian,  founder-princi- 
pal of  the  Holy  Martyrs  Ferrahian 
Armenian  High  School,  is  being  paid  spe- 
cial tribute  at  the  12th  anniversary  ban- 
quet of  the  school. 

An  extremely  dynamic  and  versatile 
individual,  Mr.  Injejikian  has  had  a 
broad  and  varied  educational  background 
both  in  the  United  States  and  the  Middle 
East.  Upon  completing  his  education  he 
taught  school  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Beiiut,  Lebanon. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
August  19C4,  with  his  wife,  Rose,  and 
three  children,  bringing  thousands  of 
dollars  in  pledges  from  the  Beirut 
Armenian  community  to  aid  in  starting 
an  Armenian  school  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  had  blessings  from  Zareh  Catho- 
licos  the  First. 

He  was  excited,  eager,  and  determined 
to  open  an  Armenian  day  school  in  tliis 
country  in  September  of  that  year.  Des- 
pite the  lack  of  community  organization 
or  faith  in  the  success  of  an  "impos- 
sible dream,"  Mr.  Injejikian  persevered. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
convince  otlier  community  institutions  to 
open  a  school,  he  approached  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Holy  Martyrs  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  in  Encino,  Calif.  The 
board  believed  in  him  and  agreed  unani- 
mously to  establish  a  school  under  its 
aa'jpices. 

Thus,  with  faith  In  his  objective  and 
determination  in  Its  accomplishment, 
Mr.  Injejikian  founded  the  first  Arme- 
nian day  In  the  United  States. 

The  long  awaited  dream  of  countless 
Armenians  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mateos  Ferrahian  in  particular.  b2- 
came  a  reality  because  one  man — Mr. 
Gabriel  Injejikian— who  had  great  pride 
In  his  3,000-year-old  heritage  and  love 
for  his  culture  and  community,  continued 
to  strive  relentlessly  to  establish  a  school 
wherein  the  Armenian  language,  history, 
and  the  arts  could  be  taught  and  per- 


petuated through  the  Armenian  youtli 
in  tliis  country. 


CREATION  OF  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  OPERATIONS 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  a  section  by  section  analysis 
of  a  bill.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
months,  we  have  heard  extremely  dis- 
turbing reports  about  the  intelligence 
operations  of  our  Government.  Charges 
of  grave  wrongdoings  fill  the  oirwaves 
and  the  newspapers.  The  Rockefeller 
Commission  confirmed  some  of  the  re- 
ports and  Isft  others  hanging.  Our  own 
congressional  committees  are  still  in  the 
process  of  sorting  out  the  facts.  Out  of 
all  this,  one  thing  becomes  increasirfl/ 
evident — Congress  must  exercise  more 
thorough  oversight  for  Federal  intelli- 
gence activities. 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  rcsoluticn  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Operations. 
My  resolution  wou'd  create  a  strong  joint 
committee.  It  v/ould  have  responsibility 
for  extensive  oversight  for  all  Federal 
agencies  which  conduct  any  intelhgence 
gathering  activities  or  intelligence  op- 
erations. Further,  it  would  have  the  pow- 
er to  consider  and  report  legislation  re- 
lating to  intelligence  matters. 

The  intent  of  my  resolution  is  to  create 
a  joint  committee  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  overall  policies,  goals,  and  functions 
of  the  intelligence  agencies.  This  juris- 
diction, however,  is  not  intended  to  be 
exclusive.  Standing  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  which  presently  or 
which  may  at  some  future  time  have 
jurisdiction    over    intelligence    matters 
could  exercise  that  jurisdiction  concur- 
rently with   the  joint  committee.  The 
purpose  of  this  jurisdictional  proviso  is 
two-fold:  First,  to  allow  standing  com- 
mittees to  maintain  a  complete  picture 
of  the  operations  of  the  departments  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  and  second, 
to  provide  for  any  future  contingency  in 
which  standing  committee  investigations 
or  legislative  action  might  be  necessai-y. 
To  encourage  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  use  the  joint  committee  as  the  primary 
committee  in  the  intelligence  field,  my 
resolution  specifies  that  12  of  the  20  seats 
on  the  joint  committee  be  allocated  to 
the  House  and  Senate  standing  commit- 
tees which  presently  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter.  However,  to  maintain 
balance  on  the  joint  committee,  my  re- 
solution provides  that  the  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  must  be  elected  from  the 
eight  at-large  members  appointed  to  the 
joint  committee. 

Several  other  features  of  the  resolution 
tend  to  strengthen  the  joint  committee. 
The  heads  of  all  Federal  s^en^ies  in- 
volved in  any  intelligence  activities  are 
required  to  keep  the  joint  committee  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  all  Intelligence 
operations  of  their  respective  agencies. 
The  joint  committee  has  subpena  power. 
In  addition,  it  has  the  authority  to  re- 
quest from  any  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government  any  information 
necessary  to  perform  its  duties  and  such 
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furiish  the  in- 


agencies  are  directed  to 
formation  requested. 

The  joint  committee  also 
establish  guidelines  for  the 
classified  information  inclut^ng 
clearances  for  employees 
personnel. 

To  assist  the  joint  comniittee 
work,  the  current  House  anc 
lect  committees  on  Intelligence 
quired  to  turn  over  their 
files  to ,  the  joint  committei  s 
days  after  their  expiration 
This  provision  not  only  provi(Jes 
keepiiig  of  sensitive  records 
sures  the  joint  committee 
backgroimd  materials  for 
sight  activities. 

I  am  introducing  this  resolution 
in  the  hope  that  my  colleag  les 
it  as  a  starting  point  for  cons 
a  joint  committee.  For  that 
will  submit  for  the  Record  a 
section  analysis  of  the  resoliiti 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  begji 
seriously  about  the  creation 
Committee  on  Intelligence 
the  appropriate  time,  I  inteni  I 
Rules  Committee  to  take  up 
tion  for  consideration. 

The  resolution  follows : 
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Section  1  establishes  a  Joint 
InteUlgence  Operations  which 
manent    Joint    committee    witt 
function. 

Section  2  specifies  membership 
nizatlon.  Paragraph  (a)  fixes 
the  joint  committee  at  twenty  w 
bers  selected  from  each  House 
members  are  specified  as  the  c 
ranking  minority  members  or 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Comml 
proprlatlons.    Armed    Services, 
Relations/International 
members  are  to  be  appointed 
from  the  House  and  four  from 
eluding  three   members   from 
party  and  one  member  from 
party.  This  gives  an  overall  12 
minority  ratio.  The  chairmen 
minority  members  of  the 
tees  may  designate  another 
committee  to  serve  in  their  8tea|l 
choose. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  for  the 
a  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
ginning  of  each  Congress  from 
large  membership  only.  In  each 
bered  Congress,   the  chairman 
lected   from    the    at-large 
House  and  the  vice  chairman 
large  members  of  the  Senate 
bered  Congresses,  the  reverse  shal 
the    chairman    selected    from 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
man  from  the  at-large  members 

Paragraph  (c)   requires  that  a 
the  members  constitute  a  quorui^ 
action  of  business  except  that  a 
ber  may  take  testimony.  Vacan 
filled  In  the  same   manner  as 
appointment. 

Paragraph   (d)    authorizes  the 
mlttee  to  establish  such 
deems  necessary. 

Section  3  specifies  the 
ties   of   the   Joint   committee 
jurisdiction.  Paragraph   (a) 
tinuing  oversight  for  all 
Ing  activities  and  operations  of 
States  Government.  Studies 
not  limited  to:  the  effect  of 
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erations on  foreign,  domestic,  and  military 
policies;  the  collection,  use,  and  cost  of  in- 
telligence information;  coordination  efforts 
among  intelligence  agencies  and  recrganiza- 
tlon  needs  for  such  agencies;  executive 
branch  oversight  and  control  of  intelligence 
agencies;  the  need  for  and  extent  of  both 
overt  and  covert  operations  by  intelligence 
agencies  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad;  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  and  means  of  protecting  sensitive 
data. 

Paragraph  (b)  specifies  the  agencies  over 
■which  the  Joint  committee  has  Jurisdiction 
Including  the  CIA,  DIA,  NSA.  the  Intelligence 
components  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the  Department  of 
State.  A  separate  subparagraph  grants  Juris- 
diction over  any  instrumentality  of  the  U.S. 
Government  responsible  for  or  engaged  in  in- 
teUitence  gathering  activities  thereby  allow- 
ing the  Joint  committee  to  investigate  agen- 
cies whose  primary  function  may  not  be 
intelligence  activities  but  who,  nonetheless, 
engage  in  such  activities  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  subparagraph  would  also  cover  any  new 
intelligence  gathering  agencies  which  might 
bs  created  in  the  future. 

Paragraph  (c)  requires  the  heads  of  all 
Intelligence  agencies  to  keep  the  Joint  com- 
mittee fully  and  currently  informed  of  all 
Intelligence  activities  carried  out  by  their 
respective  agencies. 

Paragraph  (d)  requires  that  all  House  an<l 
Senate  bills  and  resolutions  relating  primar- 
ily to  the  overall  functions,  policies,  and 
goals  of  the  intelligence  agencies  specified  In 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
committee.  However,  this  does  not  prevent 
any  committee  of  the  House  or  Senate  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  Intelligence  activities 
from  exercising  such  Jurisdiction  concur- 
rently with  the  Joint  committee.  Members  of 
the  Joint  committee  may  report  to  their  re- 
spective Houses,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  their 
recommendations  on  matters  referred  to  or 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee. 

Section  4  provides  general  administrative 
powers  to  the  Joint  committee.  Paragraph 
(a)  grants  the  authority  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
place  or  time,  to  subpena  both  witnesses 
and  materials,  to  administer  oaths,  to  take 
testimony,  to  procure  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  expenditures  as  necessary. 

Paragraph  (b)  authorizes  the  Joint  com- 
mittee to  establish  its  own  rules  of  organiza- 
tion and  procedure.  However,  approval  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Joint  committee  is  re- 
quired to  report  a  recommendation  or  to  is- 
sue a  subpena.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  of  any 
member  designated  by  him  or  by  the  Joint 
committee.  The  chairman  or  any  member 
may  administer  oaths. 

Section  5  specifies  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Joint  committee  may  hire  staff  and 
acquire  outside  assistance.  It  is  empowered 
to  appoint  sxtch  staff  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
prescribe  their  duties,  to  fix  their  pay  within 
the  limits  of  the  General  Schedule  of  sec- 
tion 5332(a)  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code 
(ratings  OS  1-18),  to  terminate  their  em- 
ployment as  appropriate,  and  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  training  of  professional  staff. 

Paragraph  (b)  allows  the  Joint  committee 
to  reimburse  staff  members  for  travel  and 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Paragraph  (c)  allows  the  Joint  committee 
to  obtain  assistance  from  outside  sources.  It 
is  emjjowered  to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services,  information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  executive  agencies.  The  Joint 
committee  also  may  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  serxlces  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  consulting  organizations.  Such 
services  may  be  obtained  by  fixed-fee  con- 
tract or,  in  the  case  of  Individuals,  by  em- 
ployment on  a  per  diem  basis  not  to  exceed 
the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay  set  forth  in  the 


General  Schedule  of  section  5332(a)  of  Title 
5,  United  States  Code  (ratings  OS  1-18). 
Contracts  let  by  the  Joint  committee  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
quiring advertising. 

Section  6  grants  the  Joint  committee  addi- 
tional power  to  secure  information.  The 
chairman  or  vice  chairman  upon  approval 
by  majority  vote  of  the  Joint  committee  may 
request  from  any  Instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government  any  Information  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  duties.  Such  Fed- 
eral InstrumentEillties  are  directed  to  furnish 
the  information  requested  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

Section  7  requires  the  Joint  committee  to 
establish  guidelines  for  the  classification  of 
information  originating  within  the  Joint 
committee. 

Paragraph  (b)  requires  Joint  committee 
employees  or  those  persons  engaged  by  con- 
tract to  be  given  an  appropriate  security 
clearance  as  determined  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

Section  8  requires  the  Joint  commlttoe 
to  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  committee 
actions.  Such  records  must  be  kept  In  the 
Joint  committee  offices  or  in  some  other  lo- 
cation under  such  security  safeguards  as  the 
Joint  committee  may  determine. 

Section  9  provides  that  funds  for  the  Joint 
committee  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  from  funds  appropriated 
for  it  annually  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act.  Expenses  shall  be  paid  upon 
presentation  of  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man or  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Section  10  requires  that  the  records  and 
files  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
to  Study  Governmental  Operations  With  Re- 
spect to  Intelligence  Activities  be  transferred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  Op- 
erations no  later  than  30  days  after  the  ex- 
piration or  abolition  of  such  select  commit- 
tees. The  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
select  committees  are  required  to  make  ap- 
propriate arrangements  for  the  transfers. 
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ADDRESS  OP  HENRY  M.  JACKSON  ON 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  9,  1975,  I  was  privileged  to 
be  present  to  hear  an  address  in  New 
York  City  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  M.  Jackson,  in  which  the 
Senator  expressed  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  proposal  now  being  considered 
by  Congress  for  settlement  of  the  crisis 
between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  occasion  at  which  Senator  Jack- 
son delivered  this  address  was.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  induction  of  Mrs.  Zmira 
Goodman  of  New  York  as  a  fellow  of 
Brandeis  University. 

Mrs.  Goodman  is  an  outstanding  busi- 
ness executive  who  has  also  been  active 
in  political  and  philanthropic  endeavors 
and  who  eminently  deserves  the  honor 
which  she  was  accorded  earlier  this  week 
by  this  outstanding  university. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  insert  the  t«xt  of  Senator  Jackson's 
address : 
Remarks  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  on 

the       Israeli-Egyptian       Disengagement 

Agreement 

For  the  second  time  since  the  Tom  Klppur 
War  Israel  has  agreed  to  withdraw  from  de- 
fensive positions  in  the  Slnal  in  the  hope 


that  peace,  like  the  Israeli  defense  line,  will 
be  brought  closer  to  home.  But  unlike  the 
earlier  disengagement  with  Egypt  or  last 
years  agreement  with  Syria,  this  most  recent 
agreement  involves,  for  the  first  time,  the 
stationing  of  American  personnel  in  tha 
zone  separating  two  hostile  armies. 

This  is  a  development  that  many  Ameri- 
cans and  many  Israelis  have  greeted  with 
reservations;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
am  among  those  who  are  concerned  at  the 
implications  of  superpower  involvement  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  In  my  Judgment 
the  greatest  chance  for  a  durable  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  lies  In  agreements  that  the 
parties  themselves  can  oversee  and  defend — 
agreements  that  leave  Israel  with  borders 
that  Israel  can  protect  and  that  incorporate 
the  fundamental  political  reconciliation  on 
which — alone — a  lasting  peace  must  be  based. 
In  the  search  for  peace,  a  change  of  line  Is 
no  substitute  for  a  change  of  heart.  Tne  fact 
that  even  the  meager  tmderstandings  on 
movement  toward  a  political  settlement  have 
been  relegated  to  a  secret  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  to  Foreign  Minister  AUon, 
rather  than  an  open  accord  between  Israel 
and  Egypt,  is  a  disappointment  to  many  of 
m  here  this  evening,  to  many  in  Israel  and 
to  those  in  Egypt  who  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  futility  of  continuing  military 
conflict. 

I  believe  that  many  of  us  in  this  country 
and  In  Israel  who  long  for  peace  were  pre- 
pared to  press  harder  for  an  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  that  would  begin  the 
long  process  of  political  reconciliation — an 
agreement  that  would  permit  Arabs  and 
Israelis  to  work  together,  to  trade  with  one 
another,  to  talk  with  one  another,  to  .see  for 
themselves  the  truth  about  their  neighbor. 
But  the  American  side  was  unwilling  to  take 
the  time  and  lacked  the  inclination  to  pursue 
such  an  agreement;  and  the  result  of  Ameri- 
can Impatience  was  sustained  pressure  on 
Israel  that,  in  the  end,  Israel  could  not  resist. 
First.  Israel  was  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the 
March  shuttle.  Then  the  flow  of  vital  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Israel,  including  spare 
parts,  was  cut  off.  Finally,  uncertainties 
about  the  contlntiatlon  of  American  diplo- 
matic support  for  Israel  were  voiced  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  background  pre.ss  brief- 
ings. The  message  to  Israel  was  unmistak- 
able: It  would  be  necessary  to  settle  for  an 
essentially  military  disengagement  with  only 
the  most  limited  elements  of  political 
reconciliation. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  pressures — over- 
whelming between  friends  so  disproportion- 
ate in  size  and  power — Israel  summoned  the 
resources  to  resist  last  Spring,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  agreement  initialed  on  Septem- 
ber 1st  is,  for  all  its  shortcomings,  better 
than  the  agreement  pressed  upon  Israel  in 
March.  Better  not  only  for  Israel,  but  for 
the  United  States  as  well.  The  disengagement 
Hue  Is  more  readily  defended  by  Israel  and  is 
therefore  more  stable.  The  duration  of  the 
agerement  is  longer  by  a  good  measure.  And 
in  other  ways  as  well  the  new  agreement  is  a 
more  promising  one  than  the  proposal  that 
Israel  could  not  accept  in  March.  The  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  the  Israelis  were 
wise  to  say  "no"  in  March;  only  time  can 
establish  the  wisdom  of  the  agreement  signed 
in  September. 

The  Administration  proposal  to  place 
American  personnel  in  the  strategic  Sinai 
passes  is  the  most  troublesome  element  in 
the  new  accord.  Despite  Administrative 
claims  that  this  arrangement  was  essential 
to  the  negotiation  I  remain  unpersuaded  that 
no  alternative  could  be  found.  Th©  Israelis 
and  Egyptians  are  now  to  conduct  virtually 
all  the  necessary  surveillance  by  themselves 
in  any  case;  the  marginal  contribution  of 
American  personnel  to  this  purpose  raises 
niore  problems  than  It  solves.  I  have  simply 


not  seen  sufficient  evidence  that  all  other 
approaches  were  exhausted  before  we  agreed 
to  go  into  the  passes. 

Our  presence  In  the  Slnal  has  created  ap- 
prehensions at  home.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  Soviets  might  make  the  wholly  unac- 
ceptable demand  for  a  presence  in  a  sub- 
sequent Middle  East  agreement.  But  most 
disturbing,  our  presence  in  the  Slnal  could 
become  the  precedent  for  a  most  dangerous 
and  unwise  conviction  that  somehow  an 
American  presence  can  substitute  for  secure 
borders  for  Israel.  Should  this  notion  gain 
currency  it  could  well  become  a  source  of 
pressure  on  Israel  to  accept  indefensible 
borders  that  would  somehow  be  protected  by 
an  American  presence.  Such  an  approach 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  a  mistake  of 
historic  proportions,  which  would  rob  Israel 
of  its  security  and  independence  and  put  off, 
perhaps  Indefinitely,  the  genuine  accommo- 
dation between  Arab  and  Israeli  that  we  are 
all  seeking. 

In  expressing  these  reservations  I  wi.sh  to 
be  clear  on  one  point:  the  analogy  between 
the  stationing  of  American  personnel  in  the 
Sinai  and  the  errors  of  American  policy  In 
Vietnam — even  its  earliest  stages — ^is  shallow 
and  misleading.  We  must  not  allow  the  mis- 
takes of  that  tragic  war  to  haunt  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  deliberate  and  measured  foreign 
policy.  We  must  not  recoil  from  the  responsi- 
bilities that  our  leadership  of  the  free  world 
imposes  upon  us.  I  believe,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, that  there  are  arguments  against  send- 
ing Americans  Into  the  passes,  but  a  mistaken 
reference  to  Vietnam  is  not  among  them. 

In  1970,  three  years  before  the  Torn  Klppur 
War,  I  urged  that  the  total  demilitarization 
of  the  Sinai  was  an  essential  element  in  any 
long-term  peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 
The  war  of  attrition,  the  Yom  Klppur  War, 
and  the  events  of  the  two  years  following 
It  have  strengthened  that  conviction.  Among 
the  disappointments  of  the  current  agree- 
ment I  count  the  forward  movement  of 
Egyptian  military  forces  deeper  into  the  Si- 
nai and  the  agreed  augmentation  of  those 
forces,  however  modest.  I  hope  that  this  part 
of  the  current  agreement  will  not  become 
a  pattern  for  a  subsequent  settlement  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  any  final  settlement 
will  involve  Egj-ptian  as  well  as  Is:-aell  with- 
drawals from  the  Sinai  east  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

In  the  long  run  the  real  test  of  the  disen- 
gagement agreement  will  come  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  relations  between  EgjTJtIans  and  Is- 
raelis. The  larger  their  role  In  establishing 
a  Middle  East  peace,  and  the  smaller  the 
role  of  the  great  powers,  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

By  first  pressuring  Israel  to  withdraw  from 
the  strategic  passes — and  now  by  proposing 
to  Insert  Americans  Into  them — the  Admin- 
istration has  assumed  awesome  responsibili- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  as- 
sumption of  these  responsibilities  evolved 
without  Congressional  consultation — even,  at 
times,  over  the  objections  of  Congressional 
majorities.  The  nature  of  the  negotiations,  in 
which  the  American  presence  has  become 
Inextricably  bound  up  with  tiie  agreement 
as  a  whole,  has  left  the  Congress  little  op- 
portunity other  than  to  give  voice  to  the 
concerns  that  many  of  us  feel. 

When  the  issue  comes  before  the  Congress 
I  hope  to  vote  to  approve  the  substance  of 
the  agreement  as  It  has  been  presented  to  the 
American  people.  Needless  to  say  the  Con- 
gress will  wish  to  have  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  President  Ford  confirm  that  there  are 
no  secret  understandings,  written  or  oral. 
that  have  been  withheld  from  the  Congress, 
Full  disclosure  is  essential,  not  only  to  re- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
but  to  assure  the  integrity  of  the  agreement. 

I  hope  to  vote  to  support  the  agreement, 
despite  the  misgivings  that  I  have  shared 
with   you   this  evening — misgivings  that  I 


took  pains  to  express  long  before  the  agree- 
ment was  reached.  I  do  so  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  unhappily  been 
denied  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  con- 
structive role  that  It  would  have  preferred 
and  that  I  am  confident  It  would  have  played 
had  It  been  consulted  before  the  agreement 
was  concluded.  The  issue  now  Is,  essentially, 
black  and  white,  yes  or  no. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  with  this  agreement 
behind  us,  the  next  step  in  Israeli-Egyptian 
relations  will  be  taken  along  a  different 
path — along  the  path  of  political  reioncllia- 
tion  which  alone  can  lead  to  a  stable  and 
lasting  peace. 


HR.  9511  INTRODUCED.  IMPOSING 
MINIMUM  INCOME  TAX  ON  OIL 
COMPANIES 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  9511,  a  bill  to 
impose  a  minimimi  income  tax  on  the 
oil  companies.  For  years  we  have  been 
told  that  the  oil  companies  are  permitted 
to  report  small  earnings  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  even  though  they 
are  reporting  much  larger  profits  to  their 
shareholders.  For  instance,  during  the 
1969  tax  reform  hearings  we  learned  that 
one  oil  company — Atlantic  Richfield — 
during  a  5-year  period  reported  earnings 
to  its  shareholders  of  $410  million  before 
income  taxes,  and  tlie  company  did  not 
pay  a  cent  of  Federal  income  taxes  on  the 
$410  million  of  profits.  The  company  had 
a  very  small  amount  of  foreign  oil  pro- 
duction, so  practically  all  of  its  profits 
were  earned  in  the  United  States. 

Recent  reports  have  alleged  that  for 
1974  the  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by 
Texaco  amounted  to  only  1.6  percent  of 
the  book  profits — before  income  taxes — 
reported  to  shareholders;  similarly,  the 
Federal  income  taxes  of  Gulf  Oil 
amounted  to  only  2.9  percent  of  its  pre- 
tax book  earnings;  that  tlie  Federal  in- 
come taxes  paid  by  Mobil  Oil  amoimted 
to  only  3.6  percent  of  such  earnings,  and 
Exxon's  Federal  income  taxes  amounted 
to  only  a  6.4  percent  of  its  pretax  book 
earnings. 

The  April  21,  1975,  issue  of  Tax  Notes 
listed  the  1974  income  tax  burden  of  the 
nine  largest  oil  companies,  and  reported, 
among  other  things,  the  following: 
Exxon's  pretax  earnings — worldwide 
book  income  before  income  taxes — for 
1974  were  $11  billion,  and  only  6.4  percent 
of  that  was  paid  in  Federal  income  taxes; 
Texaco's  pretax  earnings  were  $2.9  billion 
on  which  Federal  income  taxes  were  paid 
at  a  rate  of  1.6  percent;  Mobil's  pretax 
earnings  were  $3.74  billion  on  which  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  were  paid  at  a  rate  of 
3.6  percent;  and  Gulf's  pretax  earnings 
were  $3.8  billion  on  which  Federal  in- 
come taxes  were  paid  at  a  rate  of  2.9 
percent. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  Impose 
a  minimum  tax  on  the  economic  world- 
wide income  of  an  oil  company,  meas- 
ured by  the  book  earnings — before  Fed- 
eral income  taxes — reported  to  share- 
holders by  the  company.  The  tax  is  im- 
posed at  a  30  percent  rate  on  the  eco- 
nomic income  but  it  will  apply  only  If 
it  produces  a  larger  tax  than  is  imposed 
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under  the  regular  tax  on  coporations. 
The  regular  tax  Is  compute  1  for  this 
purpose  without  taking  IntJ  account 
carrybacks  of  net  operating  I  Jsses,  cap- 
ital losses,  investment  credits  or  foreign 
tax  credits.  The  tax  is  not  an  additional 
tax  as  is  the  case  of  the  existing  mim- 
mura  tax  on  tax  preferences  ( f  corpora- 
tions. It  is  an  alternative  mir  imum  tax, 
imposed  only  if  it  produces  a  larger  tax. 
The  enactment  of  my  bi;i  would  in- 
svure  that  the  oil  companies  )ay  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  Federal  inc  omc  txxes. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  er  d  Ihc  em- 
barrassment new  expcricnccc  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  when  a  wiige  earner 
asks  for  an  exjrianation  why  h  i  must  pay 
income  taxes  at  a  minimum  rate  of  14 
percent,  In  addition  to  the  soc  al  security 
tax  on  his  wages  at  a  rate  of  over  5  8 
percent,  when  the  large  oil  companies 
are  allowed  to  get  by  at  th;  rates  set 
forth  earlier  In  this  statemer  t. 

The  bill  Is  based  on  a  simple  con- 
cept— a  minimum  tax  on  the  ictual  eco- 
nomic incomes  of  oil  companies  as  re- 
ported to  shareholders  or  a  tax  based 
upon  existing  law  whichever  is  higher. 
I  believe  it  is  a  better  answer  to  the  un- 
taxed profits  of  oil  companies  than  the 
complex  windfall  profits  tax  which  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committc?  reported 
last  year.  The  windfall  prof  ts  bill  re- 
ported last  year  required  21  p  ages  of  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  prDvisi  ?ns  to  im- 
pose a  windfall  profits  tax  w  lich  would 
be  very  dilBcult  to  administer. 

Income  taxes  paid  to  Saidi  Arabia 
and  other  foreign  countries  \'ill  not  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  th ;  minimum 
tax  imposed  by  my  bill.  Tlie  foreign  in- 
come taxes  may,  of  course,  b;  deducted, 
as  are  all  other  taxes  and  (xpenses  in 
computing  the  book  earnings  of  any  oil 
company.  The  investment  ere  lit  for  pur- 
cha.se  of  machinerj'  and  equipment  will 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  agains ;  the  mini- 
mum tax. 

The  30-percent  tax  is  Imp<sed  on  the 
book  earnings  of  the  oil  conpany — be- 
fore Federal  Income  taxes — i.djusted  by 
excluding  from  the  book  eami  ags — 

First,  85  percent  of  the  di  ddends  re- 
ceived from  U.S.  corporationi ; 

Second,  any  amoimt  otl  erwise  In- 
cluded in  the  book  earnings  as  the  cor- 
poration's share  on  an  equity  basis  of 
losses  or  undistributed  eami  igs  of  sub- 
sidiary corporations;  and 

Third,  tax-exempt  interest  from  State 
and  municipal  bonds  . 

If  the  book  earnings  as  rep<  irted  by  the 
corporation  to  Its  shareholc  ers  for  the 
year  are  certified  to  by  a  fli  m  of  inde- 
pendent public  accountants  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Reveni  le  must  as- 
sxane  the  burden  of  proof  if  le  contends 
that  the  book  earnings  are  greater  than 
the  amount  reported  to  sha  -eholders. 

The  minimum  tax  will  no  apply  to  a 
corporation  having  a  small  a:  nount  of  oil 
income.  The  tax  can  apply  only  if  the 
corporation's  gross  Income  i  rom  oil-re- 
lated sources  during  the  tax  able  year  Is 
more  than  $3  minion  and  the  oil  In- 
come Is  more  than  30  percen  ,  of  Its  gross 
income  from  all  sources  duri  ag  the  year, 
computed  by  excluding  di\ldends  and 
capital  gains.  Income  froni  oil-related 
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sources  includes,  in  addition  to  Income 
from  extracting  minerals  from  oil  and 
gas  wells,  the  income  from  processing  the 
minerals  into  primary  products  and  from 
transporting  and  selling  the  minerals 
and  primary  products.  The  definition  of 
"oil-related  sources"  is  taken  from  the 
definition  of  oil-related  Income  in  sec- 
tion 907cc>,  which  was  added  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  by  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  minimiun 
tax  shall  tinply  to  th»  tf^able  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Very  preliminary  and  tentative  esti- 
mates reveal  that  this  minimum  tax  v.ill 
produce  an  estimated  $4  billion  In  addl- 
titnal  revenue. 


DEri.'OCFATS  WOULD  DO  WELL  TO 
FOLLOW  GOP  AGENDA 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  a^kcd  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  S'^eaker.  Republi- 
cans in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  proud  to  lead  the  way  in 
adopting  significaut  congressional  re- 
forms in  recent  years. 

In  1970,  I  chaired  a  task  force  which 
recommended  to  tlie  House  RepubUcan 
conference  that  the  "seniority  system" 
in  choo.=iing  ranked  Republican  members 
of  standins  committees  be  abolished. 
These  reforms  were  adopted  and  followed 
by  Republicaris  at  the  boginning  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

It  took  several  years  for  the  House 
Democrats  to  follow  our  example  and  re- 
vise their  old  habit  of  following  strict 
seniority  in  selecting  committee  chair- 
men. 

In  May,  the  House  Republican  cortfer- 
ciice  voted  to  open  its  meetings  to  the 
public.  At  that  time,  we  indicated  our 
hope  that  the  Democratic  Caucus,  whose 
votes  often  directly  affect  the  course  of 
legislation  here  on  the  floor,  would  again 
follow  our  lead  and  open  their  meetings 
to  the  public. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Democratic  Caucus 
adopted  this  reform,  this  time  lagging 
behind  the  RepubUcan  Initiative  by  only 
a  few  months. 

On  September  8,  the  minority  leader, 
JoHW  Rhodes,  announced  the  legislative 
agenda  of  the  House  Republicans.  This 
document  outlined  the  issues  Republi- 
cans would  pursue  should  they  achieve 
a  majority  In  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  may  be  pressing  our  luck,  but  we 
would  like  to  urge  the  Democrats  to  fol- 
low our  lead  once  again — this  time  on  a 
sub.-.tantive  rather  than  a  procedural 
matter — by  moving  quickly  to  act  on  the 
proposals  contained  In  our  legislative 
agenda. 

One  of  the  central  areas  of  the  agenda 
is  prompt,  decisive  action  to  deal  with 
the  energy  situation.  The  Democratic 
leadership  in  the  Congress  has  demon- 
strated Its  own  ineptitude  In  pushing 
through  an  energy  program.  Rather  than 
criticizing  Republican  proposals,  perhaps 
they  should  use  them  as  a  beginning 
point  for  the  kind  of  constructive  action 
this  country  needs. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Anderson  of  IDInoIs  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiioDEG> ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count 01  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRi\NTED 

By  urianimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  follov/ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Ml-.  McDad::,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml-.  Ki:mp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harkin)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
oas  material:) 

Mr.  Gonz/vle:^,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Danielscn.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Keys,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Mem.bers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  DiciciNSON. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Ml-.  Hastings  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  in  tv,o  instances. 

Mr.  GooDLrNG.     " 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Frenzel  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harktn)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GoNZAi  EZ  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Mo.uiLEY. 

Mr.  Blanchard  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  DiGGS  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  RxTsso. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Waxmaw. 

Mr.  CtAY  to  10  Instances. 

Mr.  RODiwo. 
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Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Ml'.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  FiTHIAN. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Keys. 
Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Helstoski. 


SEN^ATE  bill  and  CURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  current  resolutiou  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  848.  An  act  to  amend  :;L>ction  2  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum loan  amounts  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes;  to  the  Commit U-e  ou  Ban'K- 
ing.   Currency   and   Housing. 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  mak- 
ing apportionment  of  funds  for  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
to  the  Committee  oi\  Pii'iUc  Works  and 
Tr.inspprtation. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  15, 
1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1722.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  of  September 
1, 1975.  pursuant  to  section  1014(e)  of  Public 
Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-251);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1723.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Eximbank  during  July  1975,  to  Communist 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

1724.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
Washington  Metropolitan  Aiea  Transit  Au- 
thority, transmitting  the  sixth  quarterly  re- 
port on  the  Metrorail  construction  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1725.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive omce  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
report  on  recommendations  and  actions  re- 
lated thereto  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Manage- 
ment Improvement  entitled  "Report  for  the 
President  on  Federal  Civilian  Personnel 
Management,"  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-252);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


1726.  A  letter  from  the  As.slstant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Career  Mlnlster-designat*  Deaue 
R.  Hinton  and  his  family,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

1727.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  order  entered  in  the  case  of  an  alien  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States.  purs\iant  to 
section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  18  U.S.C.  1182(a) 
(28)  il)  (ii)  (b)  |:  to  the  Committee  on  ti-.e 
JudlL-iarv 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  i 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  reaolution.s 
v.ere  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  .\MBRO  (for  hioTiclf.  Mr  ED'.:*r. 
Mr.  Mir^tTA.  and  Mr.  Nowak)  ; 
HH.  9644.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  transportation  programs  In 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Tran.sportation. 
By  Mr.  BENITEZ: 
H.R.    9545.    A    bill    to    make    a    technical 
amendment    to    the    Elementary    and    Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1905  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  State  for  pur- 
poses of  title  IV,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labnr. 
Bv  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri : 
H.R.  9546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S   Grain 
Star.cJards  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
that   inspections   made   under  such   act   be 
mnde  by  Federal  and  Stale  employees,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  providing,  without  com- 
pensation. Inspection  and  classification  serv- 
ices to  prodi'cers  of  grain:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  9547.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
individuals  who  receive  a  share  of  the  catch 
a.s  compensation  for  services  performed  on 
fishing  vessels  will  be  treated  as  being  self- 
employed  for  purposes  of  employment  taxes 
and  tlie  Social  Security  Act,  and  to  e.xclude 
such  Individuals  from  certain  Federal  work- 
men's compensation  provisions;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fislieries. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MiKV.A)  : 
H.R.  9548.  A  bill  to  amend  section  174  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make 
clear  that  product  development  and  improve- 
ment costs  of  publishers  are  research  or  ex- 
perimental expenditures,  and  to  prohibit  the 
retroactive  application  of  Revenue  Ruling 
No.  73-395;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 
H.R.  9549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Old  Ninety-six  Star  Fort 
National  Battlefield  In  the  State  of  South 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  9550.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  civUian  air  traf- 
fic controllers  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  treated  the  same  as  air  traffic  con- 
trollers of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  purposes  of  retirement  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9551.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  into  thereunder 
will  continue  to  make  social  security  pay- 
ments and  reports  on  a  calendar-quarter 
ba.<^is;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 


HR.  9552  A  bill,  the  Civil  Rights  Attor- 
ney Fees  Act  of  1975:  to  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  9553.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  Into  thereimder 
win  continue   to  make  social  security  pay- 
ments   and    reports    on    a    calendar-quarter 
basis:  to  the  Committse  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  9554.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  optou'.etrir  and  medical  vision 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
B'-  Mr.  GINN: 
H.R.   9555.   A   bi'l   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control  Act;    to  the  Com- 
nilitc?  on  Pu'ollc  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  H.ARKIN : 
H.R.   9556     A   bill    to   nmend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  release  the  lieu  for 
the  estate  tax  on  property  which  is  trans- 
Terred    by    the   executor   to   a   purchaser   or 
holder  of  a  security   in'.ere.sl;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana : 
H.R.  9557.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  to 
compCiiEUte  county  governments  for  the  tax 
immtinity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  9558.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  einplovees  ot  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  income  and  finan- 
cial transactiors:  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

HP..  9559.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbving  and 
related  activities:  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Co'.'duct. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  H.^RSHA.  Mr.  RoBEitTS,  and 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  ) : 
H.R.  9560.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional authorizations  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
Tran.:portation. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  hlm- 
.self.  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Anderson   of 
California,  and  Mr.  Snyder)  : 
H  R.  9561.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway    De\'elopment    Act    of    1970;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.   KEMP    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

Treen) : 

H.R.  9562.  A  bill  relating  to  the  settlement 

of  debts  owed  the  United  States  by  foreign 

countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interuation.il 

Relations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Mitcheli,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Mollokan  ) : 
H.R.  9563.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrol  System  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  9564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  prohibit 
any  railroad  in  reorganization  from  abandon- 
ing  or   discontinuing   service   over   certain 
light  density  lines  of  railroad:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.   9565.   A   bUl    to  amend   the   Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  no  license 
shall  be  Issued  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
nucleiir   fission   powerplaitt   until   after   the 
people  of  the  affected  counties  or  political 
subdivisions  have  approved  such  construction 
In  a  referendum;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By   Mr.    \L\CDON.^,D    of   Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  9566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  regard  to  the  broad- 
casting of  certain  professional  sports  clubs' 
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games;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN   (for 
AuCoLN,  Mr.  Baucus, 
California,  Mr 
UNS  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
D'AMOtms,      Mr 
Dodo,    Mr.    Eckhardt 
Mr.  F4UNTBOV,  Mr 
Howard.    Ms.    Keys, 
Mr.     Mathis,     Mr. 
RooNXT,       Mrs. 
Weaves,  Mr.  Charixs 
California,     Mr.     WinJi 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  9567.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  In  order  to 
no  veteran  may  be  denied  care 
under  the  CHAMPUS  program 
ice-connected  disability  solely 
or  treatment  for  such  disability 
at  Veterans'  Administration 
ties;  to  the  Conunittee  on 

By  Mr.  MCK>RHEAD  of 
H.R.   9368.  A  bUl   to  amend 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  PICKT.F: 
HJL  9569.  A  bill  to  amend 
tha  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
clear  that  product  dev 
ment  costs  of  publishers  are 
perimental  expenditures,  and 
retroactive   application    of 
No.  7^-396;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE   (for 
Bob  Wilson)    (by 
H.R.  9570.  A  bill  to  authorlzt 
shipment  incident  to  such  sale 
ical    substance    carbonyl 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

HJi.  9671.  A  bUl  to  approvi 
certain  naval  vessels  and  for 
to  th»  Conunittee  on  Armed 

H.R.  9572.  A  bill   to  approv ! 
certain  naval  vessels  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
HJI.  9573.  A  bill  to  amend 
title   37,   United   States  Code, 
total  cumulative  entitlement 
unused  accrued  leave  to  60 
other  purposes;  to  the 
Services. 

H.R.  9574.  A  biU  to  amend 
Career  Incentive  Act  of  1974  (84 
make  certain  technical 
poses  of  clarlilcation,  and  for 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 

By    Mr.    RINALDO    (for 
Blancbard,      Ms. 
QuDK,  Mr.  Harsinctos' 
Mr.    MuBPHY    of    Nev 
KowAK,  Mr.  RooiHO, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sarasin. 
and  Mr.  Young  of 
H.R.  9575.  A  bill  to  amend 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  tc 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant 
made  for  certain  mass 
from  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.    ROBERTS    (for 
Sammeuscumidt,   Mr. 
HXCKU3I      of      Massach 
Wolff,  Mr.  H.\NNAFORp, 
Mr.    WALSif,    Mr. 
MoNTCoiczsY,  Mr. 
JELEOK,  Mr.  Hetkir, 
Abdnor,  &Ir.  Guyer,  Xli . 
Mr.  CBaiKN)  : 
HJI.  0576.  A  biU  to  amend 
United  States  Code  in  order 
mination  date  for  veterans' 
fits  under  chapters  34  and  35 
to  extend  the  maximum 
fits  to  45  months  under  c 
title,  and  fix  other  purposes; 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By   Mr.   ROBERTS    (for   himself.   Mr. 

HAMMEnSCHMIDT,      lAl.      TEACtTE,      Mr. 

Satteefield,   Mr.  Montcomert,  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.  BaiNKLEY,  Mr.  Charles  WnaoN 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  "Edcar,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Mc- 
HcsH,  Mrs.  Heckler   of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Wylie.   Mr.   Hilus,    Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Gdyeh,  Mr. 
Hansen  and  Mr.  OT3rien)  : 
HJI.  9577.  A  blU  to  designate  the  Veterans* 
Administration    hospital    in    Loma    Linda. 
Calif.,  as  the  Jerry  L.  Pettis  Memorial  Vet- 
erans* Hospital,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
B.^DiLLO,    Mr.    BL^GGI,    Mr.    Bonker, 
Mr.     Brodhi:.\d,     Mr.     Carney,     Ms. 
Chisholm,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.     CONYERS,     Mr.     Cornell,     Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Jenrette,  and  Mr.  Karth)  : 
HJI.  9578.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall   be  required   to  administer   Individual 
means  tests  for  the  provision  of  education, 
nutrition,  transportation,  recreation,  social- 
ization, or  associated  services  provided  there- 
under to  groups  of  low-incc«ne  Individuals 
aged  60  or  older,  and  to  limit  the  frequency 
of  recertiflcatlons  of  eligibility  for  services 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Krebs,    Mr.    LaFalce,    Mr.    Lkhman, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mekds,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.     Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Moorhxao     of     F>ennsylvania.     Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Rkes,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  R<w, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Woltf, 
Mr.  WoK  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatbon)  : 
H.R.   9579.   A   bUl   to  amend   title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no 
State  shall   be  required   to  administer   in- 
dividual  means   tests  for  the  provision  of 
education,  nutrition,  transportation,  recre- 
ation,   scclalization,    or   associated   services 
provided   thereunder  to  groups   of   low-In- 
come individuals  aged  60  or  older,  and  to 
limit   the   frequency   of   recertiflcatlons   of 
eligTbillty  for  services  under  such  title;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  3EIBERLINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Blotjin,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,     Ms.     Bttrkb     of     Cali- 
fornia  Mr.    Don    H.    Clausen,    Mr. 
D*AMOtras,      Mr.      Dantelson,      Mr. 
DcrwNET  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
irNCLisR,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,   Mr.   Gibbons,   Mr.   Har- 
ris,   Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Hays    of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ketchum, 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman, 
and  Mr.  Litton)  : 
H.R.  9580.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   require   that   pro- 
cedures be  established  for  the  expedited  re- 
placement of  undelivered  benefit  checks,  to 
require  that  decisions  on  benefit  claims  be 
made  within   specified   periods   and  to  re- 
quire that  payment  of  benefits  on  approved 
claims  begin  promptly;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINQ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McHuch,  VIr.  McKiNKXT.  Ms.  Mey- 
NER.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Nolan,    Mr.  Nowak, 

Mr.  OTTtNGER,  Mr.  Pattxbson  of 
California,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  RooiNO,  Blr.  Roush,  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Vander 
Veen,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Charles  H. 


Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zefsretti)  : 
H.R.  9581.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  pro- 
cedures be  established  for  the  expedited  re- 
placement of  undelivered  benefit  checks,  to 
require  that  decisions  on  benefit  claims  be 
made  within  specified  periods  and  to  require 
that  payment  of  benefits  on  approved  claim, 
begin  promptly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  9582.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  for  optometric  and  medical 
vision  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.';. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California) : 
H.R.  9583.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain  exemptions  from  its  disclosure  re- 
quirements, to  provide  guidelines  and  lim- 
itations for  cla.sstfying  official  information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  9584.  A  bill  to  amenu  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean.=;. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolli-a. 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Sebixius)  : 
H.R.  9585.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  lands  to  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  and  Katmal  National  Monu- 
ment, to  establish  nine  new  areas  of  the  na- 
tional park  system,  and  to  designate  21  new 
additions  to  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem, all  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
piurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  9586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  require 
the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide rail  service  over  certain  light  density 
lines,  to  provide  increased  financial  assist- 
ance for  local  ran  services,  to  direct  the  Ran 
Services  Planning  OflSce  to  conduct  an  anal- 
ysis of  certain  rail  lines  not  designated  for 
inclusion  in  the  final  system  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Escb,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Helstoski.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhodo    Island,    Mr. 
Moaklet,  Mr.  Tsaxler.  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG.  Mr.  OrriNGEE,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Blancharo,      Mr.      Brodbeao,      Mr. 
Hdghes,  Mr.  Broomfielo,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Cornell.  Mr.  RtrppE.  Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.   Harris.   Mr.   Johh   L.   Burton, 
and  Mr.  Phillip  Burton)  : 
H.R.  0587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  expedite  Federal  payments  to 
States  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  medicaid,  and  social  serv- 
ices programs  (and  under  the  other  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs  where  those 
program^  are  lu  effect),  and  for  other  pur- 
poies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Ms.  Keys. 
Mr.  PRiTER,  Mr.  Waggonner.  Mr.  Oa- 
erstab.   Mr.   Moss.   I>Ir.   Sharp,   Mr. 
Blouin,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Rzes, 
Mr.    BOLAND,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr.    Sab- 
banes,    Mrs.    Meyner,   Mr.    Howard. 
Mr.   DiGGS,  Mr.   Siudds,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Michigan. 
and  Mr.  Carr)  : 
H.R.  9588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  expedite  Federal  payments  to 
States  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  medicaid,  and  social  serv- 
ices programs  (and  under  the  other  Federal- 
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state  public  assistance  programs  where  those 
programs  are  in  effect) ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bingham)  : 
H.F.  9589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  expedite  Federal  payments  to 
Gtstes  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  medicaid,  and  social  serv- 
l:es  programs  (and  imder  tlie  other  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  programs  where 
those  programs  are  in  effect),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 
K.R.  9590.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Impose 
stalling  standards  for  day  care  centers  there- 
under shall  require  staff-to-child  ratios  of 
one  adult  for  each  child  under  6  weeks  old 
and  (subject  to  State  action  in  certain  cases) 
one  adult  for  each  eight  children  between  6 
weeks  and  3  years  old;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  9591.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  grants  for  the 
construction  of  bikeways  in  urbanized  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


By  Mr.  BYRON  <for  himself,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Sikes,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr. 
Ruppe,  and  Mr.  Ichord)  : 
H.J.  Res.  655.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14, 
1975,  as  National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.J.   Res.   656.   Joint   resolution   to  create 
a   Joint   Committee   on   Intelligence   Opera- 
lions;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  hirrtself  and 
Mr.  Florio)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  394.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural barriers  to  the  access  of  handi- 
capped persons  ot  public  facilities  and  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Public  V.'orks 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   ANNUNZIO   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bl-rke  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   395.   Concurrent   resolution 
e.xpressing   the   sense   of   Congress   with   re- 
.«!pect  to  the  Baltic  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  396.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  re- 
mains the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to 
recognize  in  any  way  the  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Pres- 


ident's signature  on  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  notwithstanding:  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Res.  716.  Resolution  establishing  a  se- 
lect committee  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S. 
servicemen  missing  in  action   in  SoutlieaEt 
A-sia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  WEAVER  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  9592) 
for  the  relief  of  Gunther  Grlffel,  which  was 
refc'rred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


FETmONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petition"? 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  de^k 
and  referred  as  follows : 

219.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  George 
B.  Roden.  Waco,  Tex.,  relative  to  fuel  policy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

220.  Also,  petition  of  the  Grand  Council, 
Order  Fraternal  Americans.  Brldgewater,  Va., 
relative  to  the  immigration  of  Vietnamese; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— r/iwrsrfay,  September  11,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God, 
"Our  vows,  our  prayers,  we  now  present 

Before  Thy  throne  of  grace  ; 
God  of  our  Fathers,  be  the  God 
Of  their  succeeding  race." 

Philip  Dodridge,  1702-1751. 

In  the  light  of  Thy  presence  may  we 
know  that  we  live  only  as  we  love;  that  we 
are  strong  onlj'  as  we  are  pure;  that  we 
succeed  only  as  we  are  just  and  merciful 
and  good.  In  the  solemn  silence  of  this 
hallowed  moment  deliver  us  from  all  that 
obstructs  the  reality  of  Thy  nearness. 
Bind  our  hearts  to  Tliee,  for  in  Thee  do 
v.e  trust.  Endow  us  with  that  higher  wis- 
dom which  only  Thou  canst  give.  Come  to 
us,  O  God,  abide  with  us  in  the  depths  of 
our  being,  that  despite  our  sins  and  errors 
and  frailties,  we  may  be  channels  for  Thy 
redemptive  purpose  for  all  mankind. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  duj-iiig  my 

absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1975,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMNHTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRES- 
IDENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.ill  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRE.SIDENT  pro  TRMPORE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  It,  1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  CERTAIN  REGU- 
LATIONS PROPOSED  BY  THE 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  GENERAL 
SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  358,  Senate  Resolution  244. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  244)  disapproving  cer- 
tain regulations  proposed  by  the  Adminls- 
tr.Ttor  of  General  Services. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  tlie  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials 
Preservation  Act,  popularly  referred  to 
as  the  Nixon  tapes  legislation,  which  was 
handled  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  passed  the  Senate  late  last 
year.  Tlie  legislation,  in  effect,  set  aside 
the  arrangement  worked  out  between  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Arthur 
Sampson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  re- 
turn his  papers  and  tapes  to  him,  and 
required  the  GSA  to  take  possession  and 
control  of  all  Nixon  tapes  and  material. 
The  legislation  also  required  the  GSA  to 
propose  regulations  providing  for  public 
access  to  the  tapes  and  materials,  and 
gave  Congress  90  legislative  days  to  re- 
view tiie  GSA  regulations  by  providing 
that  they  would  become  effective  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  unle.ss  disap- 
proved by  cither  House  by  the  adoption 
of  a  simple  resolution. 

By  and  large,  the  GSA  regulations 
were  reasonably  good.  However,  they 
failed  to  implement  congressional  intent 
in  about  four  key  areas,  and  these  were 
the  areas  in  which  the  committee  dis- 
agreed with  GSA.  They  are : 

Fii-st.  GSA's  regulations  would  give 
final  administrative  judgment  to  the 
GSA  Administrator  over  who  sliould 
have  access  to  the  tapes  and  papers.  The 
committee  believes  that  since  this  is  an 
archival  decision,  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee should  not  have  exclusive  power 
In  this  respect;  the  conmiittee  decided 
that  the  power  should  be  vested  In  a 
Presidential  Materials  Review  Board, 
which  would  consist  of  the  Arcliivlst  of 
the  United  States,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  a  representative  of  the  Society 
of  American  Archivists,  all  of  whom  are 
skilled  In  archival  sciences. 
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Second.  GSA's  regulations 
permitted  GSA  to  restrict 
material  which  might  "tend 
rass,  damage,  or  harass  llvlnc 
The  committee  believed  this 
could  be  applied  to  almost 
gate-type  material,  and  used 
cuse  to  restrict  access.  The 
suggested  to  GSA  that  this  p 
rewritten. 

Third.  The  GSA  regulations 
that  access  to  national  securi 
would  be  restricted,  devised  a 
tion  of  national  security.  The 
believed  that  it  would  be  wiser 
the  definition  of  '"national  se^ur 
terial"  contained  in  existing 
mining  which  material  shoi<d 
stricted  from  public  view. 

Fourth.  The  GSA  regulatiofis 
a   procedure  whereby 
obtain  Xerox  copies  of  papers 
terials.  However,  they  provic^ 
reproductions  may  be  made 
recordings.  The  committee  beteved 
such  distinction  between  the 
the  tapes  is  not  warranted, 
gested  that  GSA  provide  a 
which  would  allow  legitimate 
ers  an  opportunity  to  be  provided 
copies  of  the  tapes  as  well. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nejtie 
regulations  can  take  effect,  in 
until  the  court  challenge  by  Nikon 
constitutionality  of  the  underlying 
lation  is  disposed  of.  It  will 
next  spring,  at  the  earliest, 
case  reaches  the  Supreme  Coutt 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
excerpt  from  the  report   'No 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  .  in 
as  follows: 

Senate  Report  94-368 
Disapproving  REGtJLAxiONS  PropcIed  by  the 
General  Services  Administrati  on  Imple- 
menting THE  Presidential  Reccpdings  and 
Materials    Preservation   Act 


purpose 
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The  purpose  of  this  resolution 
approve   the   regtilatlons   submltt  »d 
Administrator  of  General  Service  i 
to  title  I  of  Public  Law  93-526 
Judgment  of  the  Committee,  are 
ent  with   the  basic  objectives 
and  do  not  conform  to  the  specipc 
set  forth  therein.'  (Copies  of  the 
the  Act  and  the  pertinent  regulations  are 
set  forth  in  the  app>endlx  to  th  s  report.) 

The  regulations  here  involved  v  111  become 
effective  upon  the  expiration  of  90  legisla- 
tive days  -  following  their  submlsi  ion  to  the 
Congress  on  March  19,  1975.  uh  ess  disap- 
proved by  either  House  of  Congr  ;ss  by  the 
adoption  of  a  simple  resolution 

BACKGROUND 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  93-526,  the  Presi- 
dential Recordings  and  Materials  Preserva- 
tion Act,  provides  that  the  V.S.  G  jvernment 
retain  custody  of  the  Presidentiai  materials 
of  former  President  Richard  M.  'Jlxon  and 
that  the  Administrator  of  Geners  1  Services, 
who  Is  made  responsible  for  theii  preserva- 
tion and  custody,  propose  regula  :ions  gov- 
erning public  access  to  such  mat<  rials,  tak- 
ing into  account  certain  criteria  set  forth 
In  section  104  of  the  Act. 

The  Act  further  requires  the 
tor,  within  90  calendar  days  foUbwing 
actment.  to  submit  to  the 


Con(  :ress 
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proposed  regulations,  together  with  an  ex- 
planatory report,  and  provides  that  such 
regulations  are  to  become  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  90  legislative  days  following 
their  submission,  unless  they  are  disap- 
proved by  either  House  of  the  Congress  by 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  resolution. 

Pursuant  to  these  provisions,  the  GSA 
Administrator  submitted  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations to  the  Congress  on  March  19,  1975. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  Act  are  (1)  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  tape  recordings 
of  conversatloiis,  and  other  materials,  re- 
corded or  prepared  In  the  White  House,  the 
Executive  Office  Building,  and  certain  other 
specified  places,  between  January  20,  1969 
and  August  9.  1974;  (2)  to  make  them 
available  to  the  Special  Watergate  Prosecu- 
tion Force;  (3)  to  provide  for  appropriate 
public  access  to  them;  and  (4)  to  make  them 
available  to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  or  his  desig- 
nees, for  copying  or  any  other  purpose  con- 
sistent with  the  Act  and  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  relative  to  their  security  and 
preservation. 

The  specific  criteria,  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  take  into  account  in 
developing  the  regulations,  are  .^et  forth  In 
.section  104  of  the  act,  as  follows: 

(1)  the  need  to  provide  the  public  with 
the  full  truth,  at  the  earliest  reasonable  date, 
of  the  abuses  of  governmental  power  popu- 
larity Identified  under  the  generic  term 
■'Watergate"; 

(2)  the  need  to  make  such  recordings  and 
materials  available  for  use  in  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings; 

(3)  the  need  to  prex'ent  general  access,  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with  appropriate  proce- 
dures established  for  use  in  Judicial  proceed- 
ings, to  information  relating  to  the  Nation's 
security; 

(4)  the  need  to  protect  every  individual's 
right  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial; 

(5)  the  need  to  protect  any  party's  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  any  legally  or  constitu- 
tionally based  right  or  privilege  which  would 
prevent  or  otherwise  limit  access  to  such 
recordings  and  materials; 

(6)  the  need  to  provide  public  access  to 
those  materials  which  have  general  histor- 
ical significance,  and  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  related  to  the  need  described  ui  paragraph 
(1);  and 

(7)  the  need  to  give  to  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
or  his  heirs,  for  his  sole  custody  and  use,  tape 
recordings  and  other  materials  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  related  to  the  need  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  are  not  otherwise  of  gen- 
eral historical  significance. 

HEARINGS 

A  hearing  on  the  proposed  regulations  was 
held  on  May  13,  1975  in  order  to  afford  the 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  regulations  were  in 
accord  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Act, 
and  whether  they  conformed  to  the  specific 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  104  thereof. 

Appearing  in  support  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations were  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Sampson,  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Ted  Trimmer,  General  Counsel, 
Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads,  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  members  of  Mr. 
Sampson's  staff. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  principal  sponsor 
of  the  legislation,  presented  comments  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  regulations,  with 
special  reference  to  those  provisions  which. 
In  his  Judgment,  appeared  to  be  ambiguous 
or  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Act, 
and  suggested  alternate  language  designed 
to  eliminate  luconsistencies  and  clarify 
ambiguities. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  received  a 
Joint  submission  from  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association  and  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  statements  from  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Archivists,  the  Organiza- 


tion of  American  Historians  and  tho  Water- 
gate Special  Prosecution  Force. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  Senator  Nelson,  each 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  a  list  of 
questions  relative  to  various  aspects  of  the 
proposed  regulations.  Mr.  Sampson's  replies 
thereto  have  been  inserted  in  the  hearing 
record.  Thereafter,  the  American  Historical 
Association  and  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  submitted  responses  to 
some  of  the  legal  contentions  contained  In 
Mr.  Sampson's  replies  which  were  also  in- 
serted la  Che  record.  .Senator  Nelson  also  sub- 
mllted  two  legal  memorandums  prepared  at 
his  request  by  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  Library 
of  Congre.;s. 

Following  a  complete  review  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  and  the  hearing  record, 
the  Committee  concluded  that  many  of  the 
regulations  complied  with  the  Act  and  were 
consistent  with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The 
Committee  found,  however,  that  a  significant 
number  of  provisions  were  not  consistent  and 
should  be  disapproved.  Since  the  proposed 
regulations  cannot  be  revised  or  amended, 
except  as  provided  for  in  the  Act,  and  GSA 
contends  that  It  would  be  difficult  for  them 
to  implement  the  remaining  regulations  If 
only  tho.se  provisions  were  disapproved,  the 
Committee  concluded  that  it  should  rec- 
ommend disapproval  of  all  of  the  regulations 
to  prevejit  the  unacceptable  provisions  from 
bscoming  effective. 

Although,  under  the  Act,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  will  have  90  calendar 
days  following  the  adoption  by  the  Senate 
of  the  resolution  of  disapproval,  to  submit 
revised  regulations,  the  Committee  expects 
the  Administrator  to  submit  revised  regula- 
tions no  later  than  October  10,  1975,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Thereafter,  the  amended  regulations 
will  become  effective  following  the  expira- 
tion of  90  legislative  days  from  the  date  of 
submission,  unless  disapproved  by  either 
House  of  Congress. 

The  major  issues  which  developed  from 
the  bearings  and  subsequent  discussions  be- 
tween members  of  the  Committee  staff  and 
representatives  of  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration related  to  (1)  the  validity  ard 
propriety  of  restrictions  on  access  involving 
national  security  and  personal  embarrass- 
ment, and  (2)  whether  final  determinations 
for  the  purposes  of  Judicial  review  should 
be  vested  solely  in  the  Administrator,  a 
political  appointee,  or  whether  they  should 
be  vested  in  the  Presidential  Materials  Re- 
view Board,  to  be  e.stabilshed  by  the  regula- 
tions and  composed  of  persons  professionally 
trained  in  archival  science,  with  respect  to 
(a)  whether  materials  are  historically  signif- 
icant and  are  to  be  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  are  of  a  purely  personal  nature 
to  be  returned  to  Mr.  Nixon;  and  (b)  whether 
materials  should  be  withheld  from  public 
access. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services  has 
contended  that  he  does  not  have  authority 
irrevocably  to  delegate  Judgmental  respoixsi- 
bilities  Imposed  upon  him  by  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  Act,  since  the  Act  does  not 
authorize  such  delegation.  Based  upon  its 
own  studies,  supported  by  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Act  and  a  memorandum  from  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  Act  grants 
the  Administrator  authority  only  to  propose 
aiid  explain  regulations  and  not  to  control 
and  regulate  access  to  the  materials.  How- 
ever, if  such  authority  had  been  delegated 
to  the  Administrator,  such  a  subdelegation 
would  have  been  authorized.  (A  copy  of  the 
memorandum  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  set  forth  in  the  appendix.) 

Finally,  the  Committee  believes  that  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Act,  final 
Judgment  relative   to  public  access  should 
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be  lodged  in  persons  competent  In  archival 
sciences  such  as  the  members  of  the  pro- 
po:ed  Presidential  Material*  Review  Board.' 
Set  forth  below  is  an  anu  'sls  of  10  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  reguiutlons  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Committee,  require 
anieudment  or  modification.  Accompanying 
each  such  provision  is  an  explanation  and 
proposed  substitute  language  to  guide  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  in  submit- 
ting amended  regulations.*  Where  appropri- 
ate, the  new  submission  by  the  QSA  Admin- 
istrator should  Include  amended  section 
headings  to  reflect  changes  in  substance. 

PROVISIONS    WHICH    SHOIj:.D    BE    REVISED 

1.  Section  105-63.401-1.  Rights  and  privi- 
leges; rights  to  a  fair  trial.  Subsection  (c) 
provides   as   fellows: 

(c)  In  his  discretion,  the  Administrator 
may  consider  claims  and  petitions  described 
in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  subsection 
after  the  expiration  of  DO  calendar  days  from 
the  effective  date. 

This  provision  must  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  provisions  to  which  It  refers. 
Paragraph  (a)  allows  an  individual  (I.e.  Mr. 
Nixon  or  a  former  White  House  aide)  to  pe- 
tition GSA,  within  90  calendar  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations,  to  re- 
strict access  to  certain  Presidential  materials 
because  of  a  legal  or  constitutional  right  or 
privilege  possessed  by  the  petitioner  (i.e.  right 
to  privacy).  Paragraph  (b)  allows  a  Federal. 
State  or  local  government  attorney  to  petition 
the  GSA,  within  90  calendar  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations,  to  restrict 
access  to  Presidential  materials  whose  public 
disclosure  would  prejudice  a  particular  indi- 
vidual's right  to  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial. 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  that  a  person  will 
have  no  right  to  have  a  petition  considered 
after  the  90  days  have  passed.  While  tlie  Ad- 
ministrator may,  in  his  discretion,  consider 
petitions  filed  after  that  date,  the  GSA  states 
that  It  will  not  consider  any  petition  con- 
cerning materials  already  made  public. 

This  provision  raises  a  very  significant  is- 
sue. Since  a  concerned  individual  is  not  likely 
to  have  any  knowledge  or  reason  to  know  that 
the  materials  include  information  about  him 
which  can  lawfully  be  restricted,  he  may  not 
learn  of  the  existence  of  such  information 
until  the  90-day  period  has  expired.  Likewise, 
a  Government  attorney  may  not  learn  of  the 
inclusion  of  relevant  materials  until  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period. 

To  provide  adequate  protection  of  Individ- 
ual rights,  GSA  should  be  required  to  con- 
sider a  petition  filed  after  90  days,  even  if 
the  material  has  already  been  made  available 
to  the  public.  Otherwise,  a  person  would  be 
powerless  to  exercise  his  legal  rights  mean- 
ingfully in  situations  in  which  he  may  suffer 
a  violation  of  a  constitutional  or  legal  right. 
(Although  available,  the  materials  might  not 
have  been  inspected  by  anyone  before  the 
late  petition  is  filed;  or  If  someone  has  al- 
ready Inspected  the  relevant  materials,  he 
may  not  publish  them  to  the  world.) 

To  remedy  these  problems,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  this  subsection  be  amended  as 
follows: 

(c)  The  Administrator  will  consider  claims 
and  petltions_described  in  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  0/  this  subsection,  filed  after  the 
expiration  of  90  calendar  days  from  the  effec 
tive  date,  where  there  is  good  cause  for  the 
failure  to  file  the  claim  or  petition  within 
such  90-day  period,  and  the  claim  or  peti- 
tion is  filed  within  90  calendar  days  after  the 
claimant  or  petitioner  becomes  aware  of  the 
release  of  such  materials,  or  has  reasonable 
cause  to  file  such  petition  or  claim,  to  pre- 
vent release  of  such  materials.  |In  his  discre- 
tion, the)  The  Administrator  may  consider 
other  claims  and  petitions  described  In  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  of  this  subsection  after 
the  expiration  of  90  calendar  days  from  the 
effective  date. 
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2.  Section  105-63.401-2. — Segregation  and 
review;  Senior  Archival  Panel;  Presidential 
Materials  Review  Board. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  as  follows: 

(d)  If,  during  the  processing  period  de- 
scribed in  §  105-63-401  (b),  the  archivUts 
should  discover  any  materials  which  they 
determine  reflect  an  apparent  violation  of 
law  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  prior 
investigations,  the  archivists  shall  bring  the 
material  to  the  attention  of  the  Administra- 
tor for  referral  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
Oi'  other  appropriate  action. 

This  subsection  places  an  unnecessary 
qualification  on  the  archivists'  and  Adminis- 
trator's responsibilities.  Archivists  may  not 
be  familiar  with  all  "prior  investigations"; 
and  even  If  they  were,  the  prior  investigation 
may  be  or  going  or  capable  of  being  reopened. 
Therefore,  the  archivists  should  refer  all  in- 
formation bearing  on  potential  criminal  ac- 
tivity to  the  Administrator.  The  Adminis- 
trator, in  turn,  should  be  required  to  forward 
all  such  material — however  innocuous  in  ap- 
pearance— to  the  Justice  Department.  The 
Administrator  is  in  no  position  to  evaluate 
the  relevance  of  any  material  to  any  ongoing 
investigation  which  may  or  may  not  be 
known  to  him.  Further,  the  determination  of 
what  information  may  be  relevant  to  an  on- 
going Investigation  is  not  an  appropriate 
function  of  the  Administrator. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  thts  subsection 
should  be  amended  as  follows: 

(d)  If,  during  the  processing  period  de- 
scribed in  §  105-03.401  (b),  the  archivists 
should  discover  materials  which  reflect  an 
apparent  violation  of  law,  |  which  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  prior  investigation,!  the 
archivists  shall  bring  the  material  to  the 
attention  of  the  Administrator  for  referral  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  [or  other  appro- 
priate action.)  or  any  other  appropriate 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  i?tvestigating  violations  of 
law. 

3.  Section  105-63.401-2. — Same. 
Subsection  (h)   provides  as  follows: 

(h)  When  the  matter  certified  to  the 
Board  '-  by  the  Senior  Archival  Panel  Involves 
a  determination  required  in  paragraphs  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
will  publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  the  materials  to  be  considered  by  the 
BotU'd.  In  order  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
persons  who  may  have  such  an  Interest  in 
the  materials,  the  notice  shall  consist  only 
of  a  generic  description  and  listing  of  the 
materials  to  be  considered  by  the  Board.  Any 
person  may  Intervene  in  the  Board's  con- 
sideration by  petitioning  the  Administrator 
In  writing  within  30  calendar  days  of  publi- 
cation of  notice.  Tlie  Board  shall  submit  to 
the  Administrator  its  written  recommenda- 
tion, together  with  dissenting  and  concur- 
ring opinions,  of  the  proper  categorization 
and  disposition  of  the  pertinent  materials. 
The  Administrator  will  make  the  final  admin- 
istrative determination.  If  the  determination 
of  the  Administrator  Is  different  from  that 
recommended  by  the  Board,  he  will  state 
his  reasons  in  writing.  The  Administrator 
will  notify  the  petitioner  by  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  of  the  final  admin- 
istrative determination.  The  Administrator 
will  refrain  from  transferring  any  materials 
in  accordance  with  i  105-63.401-6(a)  as  a 
result  of  the  final  administrative  determina- 
tion for  at  least  30  calendar  days  from  the 
petitioner's  receipt  of  such  notice. 

The  problem  with  this  subsection  is  that 
It  affords  the  Administrator  unfettered  dis- 
cretion to  make  the  final  administrative  de- 
termination as  to  which  materials  should  be 
retained  for  public  access.'  It  Is  ill-advised  to 
provide  the  Administrator  with  such  power 
for  at  least  two  reasons. 

First,  as  the  GSA  report  states,  decisions 
regarding  the  retention  of  the  Nixon  pres- 


idential materials  should  be  made  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  and  should  reflect  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  trained  in  archival  science. 
The  GSA  Administrator — a  political  ap- 
pointee who  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  t*.nd  who  normally  is  not  trained 
in  archival  science — can  add  little  to  the  sub- 
stance of  nonpartisan,  archival  decisions.  The 
Presidential  Materials  Review  Board  is  com- 
posed of  three  Individuals  trained  in  archival 
sciences. 

Second,  granting  the  Administrator  un- 
checked power  Is  likely  to  increase  the  risk — 
both  in  reality  and  in  appearance — that  par- 
tisan political  concerns  will  govern  decisions 
concerning  the  retention  of  the  Nixon  Pres- 
idential materials.  This  Is  not  Intended  jts 
a  criticism  of  the  current  Administrator.  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people  should  net 
have  to  ite  concerned  with  the  possibility 
that  at  some  future  time,  under  some  future 
circumstances,  the  Administrator  might  £u:- 
cumb  to  political  temptations. 

To  eliminate  the-e  problems,  this  Eub- 
sectlo:i  should  be  amende  1  as  follow-: 

(h)  When  the  matter  certified  to  the  Bcrird 
by  the  Senior  Archival  Panel  Involves  a  de- 
termination required  in  paragraphs  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  will 
publiJh  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the 
materials  to  be  considered  by  the  Board.  In 
order  to  protect  the  privacy  of  persons  who 
may  have  such  an  Interest  in  the  materials, 
the  notice  shall  consist  only  of  a  genetic  de- 
scription and  listing  of  the  materials  to  be 
considered  by  the  Board.  Any  person  may 
Intervene  In  the  Board's  consideration  by  pe- 
titioning the  Administrator  In  writing 
within  30  calendar  days  of  publication  of  no- 
tice. The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Admin- 
istrator its  written  [reoommendation]  deci- 
sion, together  with  dissenting  and  concur- 
ring opinions,  of  the  proper  categorization 
and  disposition  of  the  pertinent  materials. 
For  purposes  of  judicial  review,  the  [Admln- 
Istratorj  Board's  decision  will  [make]  be  the 
final  administrative  determination.  tTf  the 
determination  of  the  Administrator  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  recommended  by  the  Board, 
he  will  state  his  reasons  In  writing]  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  notify  the  petitioner  by  cer- 
tified mail,  return  receipt  requested,  of  the 
final  administrative  determination,  within 
30  calendar  days  following  receipt  of  such  de- 
termination. "The  Administrator  will  refrain 
from  transferring  any  materials  in  accord- 
ance with  5  105-83.401-6(a)  as  a  result  of  the 
final  administrative  determination  for  at  . 
least  30  calendar  days  from  the  petitioner's 
receipt  of  such  notice. 

4.  Section  105-63.401-4. — Appeals. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  as  follows: 

(d)  Upon  consideration  of  appeals  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator its  written  recommendation,  to- 
gether with  dissenting  and  concurring  opin- 
ions, of  the  proper  categorization  and  dis- 
position of  the  pertinent  materials.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  make  the  final  administra- 
tive determination.  If  the  determination  of 
the  Administrator  is  different  from  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bosu-d,  he  will  state  his 
reasons  in  writing.  The  Administrator  will 
notify  the  petitioner  by  certified  mall,  return 
receipt  requested,  of  the  final  administrative 
determination.  The  Administrator  will  re- 
frain from  transferring  any  materials  in  ac- 
cordance with  §  105-63.401-5(a)  as  a  result 
of  the  final  administrative  determination  for 
at  least  30  calendar  days  from  the  petitioner's 
receipt  of  such  notice. 

This  provision,  like  section  105-63.401-2 
(h),  affords  the  Administrator  unfettered 
discretion  to  dispose  of  petitions  concern- 
ing the  retention  of  certain  materials.' 

Therefore,  this  subsection  should  be 
amended  as  follows: 

(d)  Upon  consideration  of  appeals  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (a)  or  (b)  of  thi.i  sub- 
section, the  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator its  written  [recommendation] 
decision,  together  with  dissenting  and  con- 
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cuning  opinions,  of  the  proper 
tlon  and  disposition  of  the  pyertlr^nt 
rials.  For  the  purposes  of  judicial 
I  Administrator  I  Board's  decision 
he   the  final  administration 
[If  the  determination  of  the 
is  different  from  that  recommen 
Board,  he  will  state  his  reasons  li 
The  Administrator  will  notify  the 
by  certified  mall,  return  receipt 
of    the    final    administrative 
icithin  30  calendar  days  following 
such  petition.  The  Administrator 
from  transferring  any  materials 
ance  with  5  105-63.401-5 (a;  as  a  rekult 
final    administrative    determination 
Isast  30  calendar  days  from  the 
receipt  of  such  notice. 

5.  Section  105-63.402-1.— Restric 
terlals   related    to    abuses   of 
power. 

Subsection  (a)  provide?,  in 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  Administrator  will  res 
to  materials  determined  during 
Ing  i>erlod  to  relate  to  abuses  of 
al    power,    as    defined    in     i  105 
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(4)  The  release  of  the  materfels  would 
disclose  or  compromise  natlona  security 
classified  Information.  However,  tl  e  Admin- 
istrator may  waive  restriction  whep 
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There  are  two  principal 
this  subsection. 

First,  It  would  restrict  access  to 
whose  disclosure   would 
tional  security  classified   Informa 
standard   is   far   too   vague 
could  be  argued  that  disclosure  o 
any  Presidential  material  would 
national      security      information 
should  therefore  rely  on  existing 
Under    present    law,    the 
classify  any  item  when  its  dlsclostire 
reveal  or  compromise  sensitive 
(See  Exec.   Order   11652,  sees.    1 
the  Government  has  not  classified 
there  should  be  no  further  national 
restrictions  on  access  to  it. 

Second,  If  a  researcher  is  otherwise 
ized   to  review  classified  material 
signed  a  sworn  statement  that 
disclose  the  sensitive  material 
be  sufficient  to  allow  him  access 
statement  should  not,  in  additloi 
be  "satisfactory"  to  the  Administrt^r 
Federal  agency.  No  standards  are 
determine    when    a    statement 
deemed  "satisfactory."  Use  of  the 
sequently,  would  allow  governme 
arbitrarily  to  deny  access  to 
thorized  persons. 

To  correct  these  problems,  this 
should  be  amended  as  follows: 

(a)   The    Administrator    will 
cess  to  materials  determined  during 
essing  period  to  relate  to  abuses 
mental  power,  as  defined  in  §  105-|63 
when: 

(4)   [The  release  of  the  materlkls 
disclose    or    compromise    national 
classified    information.]    The 
authorized  under  criteria  establisfJipd 
ecutive  Order  to  be  kept  secret  in 
est  of  national  defense  or  foreign 
are  in  fact  properly  classified 
any  executive  order.  However, 
Istrator   may   waive   this  restriction 
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(Iv)  The  requester  has  signed  a  statement 
[,  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  and  to 
the  heads  of  agencies  having  subject  matter 
interest  In  the  material  J  which  declares 
that  the  requester  will  not  publish,  disclose, 
or  otherwise  compromise  the  classified  ma- 
terial to  be  examined  and  that  the  requester 
has  been  made  aware  of  Federal  criminal 
statutes  which  prohibit  the  compromise  or 
disclosure  of  this  Information. 

6.  Section  105-63.402-1. — Same. 
Subsection   (b)   provides  as  follows: 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  restrict  access 
to  portions  of  materials  determined  to  relate 
to  abuses  of  fjovernmental  power  when  the 
release  of  tho.se  portions  would  tend  to  em- 
barrass, damage,  or  harass  living  persons,  and 
the  deletion  of  those  portions  will  not  dis- 
tort, and  their  retention  Is  not  essential  to 
an  understanding  of,  the  substantive  content 
of  the  materials. 

The  Intent  of  this  restriction  is  under- 
standable and  acceptable:  to  protect  the  rep- 
utations of  living  persons  from  unnecessary 
embarrassment.  To  the  extent  that  such 
concern  Is  legitimate,  this  regulation  seems 
largely  superfluous.  Any  purely  personal 
Itenvs  would  automatically  be  exempt  from 
disclo.sure  and  perhaps  even  retention  by 
GSA.  (See  sections  105-63. 104(b) ;  105- 
63.401-5.) 

Even  if  it  were  not  supcrfiuou.«!,  the  provi- 
sion would  still  be  objectionable.  Almost  by 
definition,  the  Watergate  affairs  are  em- 
barrassing to  tho.se  who  were  associated  with 
them.  Therefore,  virtually  all  of  the  Water- 
gate materials  could,  conceivably,  be  .subject 
to  this  restriction. 

The  additional  qualification  does  not  rem- 
edy the  situation.  It  states  only  that  em- 
barrassing materials  will  not  be  withheld  if 
their  deletion  will  not  "distort"  the  Water- 
gate history  and  if  their  retention  is  not 
■  essential"  to  an  understanding  of  that  his- 
tory. But  Congress  did  not  direct  that  only 
the  "essentials"  of  the  Watergate  affairs  be 
made  public.  Congress  directed  that  "the  full 
truth"  be  made  public.  This  provision  would 
undermine  that  congressional  purpose. 

Another  problem  with  the  provision  Is  that 
the  Administrator  has  total,  unfettered  dis- 
cretion to  determine  whether  personal  mat- 
ter included  within  the  Watergate  materials 
should  be  withheld.  If  the  material  Is  per- 
sonal and  not  necessary  to  understand  an 
abuse,  the  Administrator  should  be  required 
to  restrict  access. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  this  subsection 
should  be  amended  as  follows: 

(b)  The  Administrator  [may]  will  restrict 
access  to  any  portions  of  materials  deter- 
mined to  relate  to  [abuses  of  governmental 
power  when  the  release  of  those  portions 
would  tend  to  embarrass,  damage  or  harass 
living  persons,  and  tlie  deletion  of  those  por- 
tions will  not  distort,  and  their  retention  Is 
not  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
substantive  content  of  the  materials]  an 
individual's  personal  affairs,  such  as  person- 
nel and  medical  files,  if  after  being  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  review  the  mate- 
rials, the  iridividual  involved  expresses,  in 
writing,  a  desire  to  withhold  such  portions 
from  public  Mcess:  Provided.  That  if  mate- 
rial relating  to  an  abuse  of  governmental 
power  refers  to,  involves  or  incorporates  such 
personal  information,  the  Administrator  will 
make  available  such  personal  information, 
or  portions  thereof,  if  such  personal  informa- 
tion, or  portion  thereof,  is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  abuse  of  governmental 
power. 

7.  Section  105-63.402-2. — Materials  of  gen- 
eral historical  significance  unrelated  to 
abuses  of  governmental  power. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  as  follows: 
(b)  The  Administrator  may  restrict  access 
to  materials  of  general  historical  significance, 
but  not  related  to  abuses  of  governmental 
power,  when  the  release  of  the  materials 
would : 

(1)   Disclose  or  compromise  trade  secrets 


or  commercial  information  obtained  from  a 
person  and  privileged  or  confidential;   or 

(2)  Constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  personal  privacy;  or 

(3)  Disclose  or  compromise  investigatory 
materials  compiled  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses; or 

(4)  Tend  to  embarrass,  damage,  or  harass 
living  persons. 

GSA  states  in  its  report  that,  with  the 
exception  of  paragraph  (4) ,  these  restrictions 
were  derived  from  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  The  problem  is  that  GSA's  restric- 
tions are  written  in  terms  much  more  vague 
than  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  pro- 
visions. If  archivists  and  administrators  are 
to  apply  these  regtilations  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Act,  the  restrictions  should 
be  clear  and  specific. 

In  addition,  subparagraph  (4),  like  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  105-63.402-1  (item  7, 
above).  Is  too  vague.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear 
how  this  exemption  is  to  be  applied.  (GSA's 
report  contains  virtually  no  Information  to 
communicate  an  understanding  of  how  simi- 
lar terms  were  in  fact  applied  by  custodians 
of  other  Presidential  papers.)  In  any  event, 
this  regulation  seems  superfluous.  Any  In- 
vestig.itive  or  purely  personal  information — 
which  are  presumably  the  materials  GSA  has 
In  mind — are  already  withheld  from  disclo- 
sure under  other  exemptions. 

To  remedy  these  problems,  this  subsection 
should  be  amended  as  follows: 

(b)  The  Administrator  [may]  will  restrict 
access  to  materials  of  general  historical  sig- 
nificance, but  not  related  to  abuses  of  gov- 
ernmental power,  when  the  release  of  these 
materials  would: 

( 1 )  Disclose  [or  compromise]  trfide  secrets 
and  commercial  or  financial  Information  ob- 
tained from  a  person  and  privileged  or  con- 
fidential: or 

(2)  Disclose  personal  and  medical  files 
a7id  similar  files  or  information  when  their 
disclosure  would  constitute  a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  personal  privacy;   or 

(3)  Disclose  [or  compromise]  investigatory 
materials  complied  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses, but  only  tchen  the  disclosure  of  such 
records  would 

(1)  inter/ere  with  enforcement  proceed- 
ings 

(li)  constitute  an  unwarranted  invasion 
of  personal  privacy, 

(111)  disclose  the  identity  of  a  confiden- 
tial source  and.  in  the  case  of  a  record  com- 
piled by  a  criminal  law  enforcement  author- 
ity in  the  course  of  a  criminal  investigation, 
or  by  an  agency  conducting  a  lawful  na- 
tional security  intelligence  investigation, 
confidential  information  furnished  only  by 
the  confidential  source. 

(iv)  disclose  investigative  techniques  and 
procedures,  or 

(V)  endanger  the  life  or  physical  safety  of 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

[(4)  Tend  to  embarrass,  damage,  or  harass 
living  persons.] 

8.  Section  105 — 63.402-4. — Appeal  of  re- 
strictions. 

This  section  provides  as  follows: 

Upon  the  petition  of  any  researcher  who 
claims  in  writing  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  restriction  of  specified  materials  Is  in- 
appropriate and  shoud  be  removed,  the  archi- 
vists shall  submit  the  pertinent  materials,  or 
representative  examples  of  them,  to  the  Pres- 
idential Materials  Review  Board  described 
in  §  105-63.401-2(g).  The  Board  shall  review 
the  restricted  materials,  consult  with  Inter- 
ested Federal  agencies  as  necessary,  and 
make  a  written  recommendation  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Including  dissenting  and  con- 
curring opinions,  as  to  the  continued  restric- 
tion of  all  or  part  of  the  pertinent  materials. 
When  the  determination  of  the  Administrator 
Is  different  from  that  recommended  by  the 
Board,  he  will  state  his  reasons  in  writing. 
The  Administrator  will  notify  the  petitioner 
of  the  final  administrative  decision. 

This  provision  Is  unclear  In  that  it  does 
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not  state  explicitly  that  the  Administrator 
has  the  authority  to  make  the  final  adminis- 
trative determination.  However,  It  Is  known 
that  it  was  the  Administrator's  intention  to 
vest  that  authority  in  the  Administrator,  and 
the  provision  Is  likely  to  be  so  Interpreted. 
Since,  as  In  subsection  (h)  of  section  105- 
63.401-2  (Item  4,  above),  this  would  vest  In 
the  Administrator  unfettered  discretion  to 
make  such  final  determination  (here  with  re- 
spect to  the  limits  of  public  access) ,  it  Is  un- 
acceptable. The  Administrator  Is  a  political 
appointee  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
president.  If  he  has  unfettered  discretion  to 
make  the  final  decision  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  materials,  there  is  a  risk  that,  in 
reality  or  appearance,  his  decision  will  be  in- 
fluenced— consciously  or  subconsciously — by 
partisan  political  considerations. 

There  Is  no  need  to  assume  that  risk.  Ap- 
plication of  the  restrictions  only  requires  a 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular 
item  falls  within  one  or  more  .spyecifled  cate- 
gories. This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  judgment 
which  archivists  are  trained  to  make.  There- 
fore, the  final  administrative  determination 
should  be  made  by  the  Presidential  Materials 
Review  Board  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate federal  departments  and  agencie.s. 

To  remedy  the  problem,  this  section  should 
be  amended  as  follows : 

Upon  the  petition  of  any  researcher  who 
claims  in  writing  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  restriction  of  specified  materials  is  inap- 
propriate and  should  be  removed,  the  archiv- 
ists shall  submit  the  pertinent  materials,  or 
representative  examples  of  tliem,  to  the  Pres- 
idential Materials  Review  Board  described 
in  5  105-63.401-2(g).  The  Board  shall  re- 
view the  restricted  materials,  consult  with 
interested  Federal  agencies  as  nece.ssary,  and 
[make  a  written  recommendation]  submit  to 
the  Administrator  its  written  decision,  in- 
cluding dissenting  and  concurring  opinions, 
as  to  the  continued  restriction  of  all  or  part 
of  the  pertinent  materials.  [When  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Administrator  is  different 
from  that  recommended  by  the  Board,  he 
will  state  his  reasons  in  writing.]  for  pur- 
poses of  judicial  review,  the  Board's  decision 
will  be  the  final  administrative  decision.  The 
Administrator  will  notify  the  petitioner  of 
the  final  administrative  decision  within  60 
calendar  days  following  receipt  of  the 
petition. 

9.  Section  i05-63.40-<.— Reproduction  of 
tape  recordings  of  presidential  conversations. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  as  follows: 

(c)  No  researcher  may  reproduce  or  have 
reproduced  sound  recordings  of  the  reference 
copies  of  the  tape  recordings  described  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 

GSA  states  that  this  regulation  to  prohibit 
reproduction  of  the  tape  recordings  "Is  to 
prevent  unwarranted  commercial  exploitation 
of  the  tape  recordings." 

This  provision  Is,  at  best,  unnecessary,  and 
at  worst,  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  if  not 
the  letter  of  the  act. 

To  begin  with,  the  regulations  and  exist- 
ing Judicial  procediu-es  already  protect  every 
person's  constitutional  and  legal  rights.  If 
Mr.  Nixon,  or  any  other  person,  believes  he 
has  a  constitutional  or  legal  right  to  prevent 
reproduction  of  the  recordings,  he  can  peti- 
tion the  GSA  under  section  105-63.401-1  (a) 
or  assert  the  right  In  court.' 

In  evaluating  this  regulation.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  consider  the  basic  intent  of  the 
Act.  This  legislation  was  designed,  within 
certain  limitations,  to  provide  as  much  pub- 
lic access  to  the  materials  as  Is  physically 
possible  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  that  end, 
GSA  recognizes  that  legitimate  research  re- 
quires the  reproduction  of  printed  materials; 
reproduction  Is  no  less  necessary  when  the 
material  is  a  tape  recording.  Indeed,  the  legit- 
imate research  need  for  the  reproduction  of 
tape  recordings  is  particularly  acute  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  the  recordings  provide  especially 
invaluable  and  new  raw  data  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Nixon  Presldencj;  and  (2)  It 


may  take  many,  many  hours  of  listening  to 
identify  and  understand  the  nuances  of 
voices. 
This  stibsectlon  should  be  deleted: 
(c)  No  researcher  may  reproduce  or  have 
reproduced  sound  recordings  of  the  reference 
copies  of  the  tape  recordings  described  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 

10.  Section  i05-€3.405.— Reproduction  and 
authentication  of  other  materials. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  as  follows: 
(a)  The  copying  for  researchers  of  mate- 
rials other  than  tape  recordings  described 
In  §  105-63.404  normally  will  be  done  by 
personnel  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration using  government  equipment.  With 
the  permission  of  the  Administrator  or  his 
designated  agent,  a  researcher  may  use  his 
own  copying  equipment.  Permission  shall  be 
based  on  the  determination  that  such  u.se 
will  not  harm  th2  materials  or  disrupt 
reference  activities.  Equipment  shall  be  used 
luider  the  supervision  of  GSA  personnel. 

In  item  10,  the  Committee  proposes  the 
deletion  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
105-63.404  wlilch  forbids  reproduction  of 
the  reference  copies  of  the  tape  recordings 
described  in  subsection  (a)  thereof. 

Section  105-63.405  provides  procedures  for 
the  reproduction  of  materials  other  than 
the  tapes  for  use  by  researchers.  Since  the 
prohibition  ag.Tinst  reproduction  of  the  tape 
recordings  will  be  deleted.  It  will  be  nec- 
essaiy  to  provide  a  procedure  for  their  re- 
production. Accordingly,  subsection  (a)  of 
section  105-63.404  should  be  amended  to 
include  reference  copies  of  the  tape  record- 
ings, as  follows: 

(a)  The  copying  for  researchers  of  mate- 
rials, [other  than]  including  reference  copies 
of  the  tape  recordings  de.scrlbed  In  §  105- 
63.404,  normally  will  be  done  by  personnel 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  us- 
ing government  equipment.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Administrator  or  his  desig- 
nated agent,  a  researcher  may  use  his  gwn 
cr-pying  equipment.  Permission  shall  be  based 
on  the  determination  that  such  use  will  not 
harm  tlie  materials  or  disrupt  reference  ac- 
tivities. Equipment  shall  be  used  under  the 
supervision  of  GSA  personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  above  provisions,  which 
the  Committee  has  found  to  be  unaccept- 
able, attention  Is  called  to  a  provision  In  the 
so-called  "ssifety  regulations" — section  105- 
63.206(d) — which  appears  to  allow  the  Coun- 
sel to  the  President  to  limit  access  or  restrict 
materials  for  so-called  "national  security" 
reasons,  even  though  the  material  itself  Is 
not  classified  and  no  such  authority  has  been 
delegated  to  the  Counsel  to  the  President. 
The  Committee  believes  that  this  provision 
should  be  revised,  as  indicated  below.» 
Section  105-53.206.— Access  Procedures. 
Subsection  (d)  provides  as  follows: 
(d)  Prior  to  each  access  which  may  result 
in  the  examination  of  Presidential  historical 
materials  that  relate  to  matters  of  national 
security,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  his  designated  agent  shall  notify  the 
Counsel  to  the  President  who  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  examine  these  materials 
and  raise  any  objections,  defenses,  or  priv- 
ileges to  prevent  or  limit  the  proposed  access. 
Subsection  (d)  is  troublesome  In  at  least 
two  respects:  first.  It  appears  to  recognize 
a  right  In  the  Counsel  to  the  President  orig- 
inally to  classify  national  security  materials, 
even  though  no  .such  authority  has  been  dele- 
gated to  him,  either  by  existing  law  or  Execu- 
tive Order  (11714,  AprU  24,  1973) ;  second,  the 
resolution  appears  to  allow  the  Counsel  to 
limit  access  to  materials  even  though  they 
have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  classified  un- 
der existing  law. 

It  woiUd  appear  more  appropriate  to  refer 
such  requests  to  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil which  does  have  such  authority.  It  would 
also  appear  more  appropriate  to  rely  on  lan- 
guage already  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 


To  remedy  these  problems,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  this  subsection  be 
amended,  as  follows: 

"(d)  Prior  to  each  access  which  may  result 
In  the  examination  of  Presidential  historical 
materials  [that  relate  to  matters  of  national 
security.]  which  are  required  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  or  for- 
eign policy,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  or  his  designated  agent  shall  notify 
the  [Counsel  to  the  President]  National  Se- 
curity Council  [who]  which  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  examine  these  materials 
and  raise  any  objections,  defenses,  or  privi- 
leges to  prevent  or  limit  the  proposed  access. 
In  assertiiig  any  such  objections,  defense  or 
privilege,  the  National  Security  Council  s'lall 
state  in  writing  why  the  materials  involved 
are  to  be  kept  secret,  under  existing  law  or 
executive  order:  Provided.  That  this  provi- 
sion shall  n'lt  be  construed  to  allow  the  re- 
striction of  public  access  to  material  which  is 
not  and  cannot  be  properly  withheld  from 
the  public  under  e.cisting  law  or  executive 
order. 

CONCLf~.ION 

Following  a  careful  analy.sis  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  and  the  hearing  record, 
the  Committee  has  oncluded  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  11  provisions  discussed 
above,  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
has  performed  creditably  in  drafting  regu- 
lations to  Implement  the  Presidential  Re- 
cordings and  Materials  Preservation  Act. 

However,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
provisions  discussed  above  must  be  modified 
in  order  fully  to  carry  out  the  basic  objective 
of  the  Act  which  is  to  provide  the  public 
with  the  "full  truth,"  at  the  earliest  reason- 
able date,  of  the  abuses  of  governmental 
pov^-er  popularly  identified  vmder  the  generic 
term  "Watergate",  and  to  provide  public 
access  to  those  material.s  which  have  general 
historical  significance  and  are  not  otherwise 
related  to  Watergate  matters. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  has  identified 
those  provisions  of  the  proposed  regulations 
which,  in  it«  Judgment,  unduly  delay  or 
restrict  public  access,  or  are  otherwise  likely 
to  thwart  the  expressed  Intention  of  the 
Congress.  In  this  connection,  care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  or  strengthen  those  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  protect  Indi- 
vidual constitutional  and  legal  rights.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  privacy. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  of  disapproval 
will  permit  the  balance  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations to  become  effective  now,  and  will 
provide  the  GSA  Administrator  with  an 
additional  90  calendar  days,  under  the  terms 
of  Public  Law  93-^26,  to  submit  amended 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
covered  by  this  report. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Committee 
urges  favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on  this 
resolution. 

FOOTNOTEE 

•  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  none  of 
the  regulations  will  actually  become  opera- 
tive until  the  basic  issues  of  constitutionality 
have  been  decided  by  the  courts.  Present  In- 
dications are  that  such  court  actton  Is  not 
likely  to  be  concluded  before  somi  time  next 
year. 

•  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  the  term 
"legislative  days"  does  not  Include  any  cal- 
endar day  on  which  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress are  not  In  session. 

^The  Presidential  Materials  Review  Board 
Is  to  be  composed  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
a  representative  of  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists. 

•  The  full  text  of  the  pertinent  regulations 
lo  set  forth  In  the  appendix,  at  pp.  25,  31. 

'■  The  Presidential  Materials  Review  Board 
Is  to  be  composed  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
a  representative  of  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists. 

•This  regulation  concerns   only  whethej 
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paxtlcuUir  Items  are  blstorlcally 
and  therefore  within  the  legislatlji' 
tlon   of    "presldentiBl    historical 
This  regulation  does  not  concern 
tions  on  public  access,  such  as 
rtty  limitations. 

■  This  regulation  concerns  only 
tion  of  the  materials  and  not  the 
to  be  Imposed  on  public  access. 

"  It  should  be  noted  here  that  ih 
trict  Court  In  Washington,  D.C.. 
petition  by  the  television  nctworlu 
to  the  public  the  recordings  used  ii: 
The  court  was  primarily  co.icernei  1 
lease  of  the  recordings  would  resu  t 
merclaJ  exploitation  and  that  thU , 
m'ght  prejudice  an  Individual's 
fair  trial  (especially  since  some  of 
gate  defendants  might  have  to  b< 
The  court  Implicitly  recognized 
point  In  the  future  after  all  the 
l)een    completed,    the    recordings 
available  for  reproduction.  United 
Mitchell,  Misc.  No.   74-138    iDD.i 
1975). 

'  The  safely  regulation.s  are  "ct 
appendix,  pp.  25-31. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I 
my  remarks  very  brief.  This 
expresses  congressional  dis 
the  proposed  General  Services 
tration  regulations  governing 
cess  to  the  Nixon  Presidential 
The  Government  Operations 
considered  the  possibility  of 
only  those  few  provisions  whicli 
unacceptable,  and  allowing  th( 
the  regulations  to  go  into  effec 
as  the  issue  of  ovniership  is  s 
courts.  However,  the  law  does 
state  that  the  committee  has 
thority  to  act  selectively.  Thus 
have  invited  a  legal  challenge 
dural  grounds — a  risk  which  we 
take.  Moreover,  I  question  thi  i 
of  proceeding  in  a  piecemeal 
important  regulations  which 
treated  as  an  integral  unit.  I 
tliat  the  committee  chaiiman 
support   of    the   distinguished 
RiBicorr  voted  unanimously 
to  send  the  entire  package  bacli 
with  instructions  to  submit 
language  on  the  disputed 
later  than  October  10. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
to  note  that  this  resolution 
many  hours  of  difQcult  and  hig|ily 
nical  work  by  our  excellent 
staff.  Particular  credit  should 
to  Brian   Conboy,   Eli   Noblenian 
has  been  with  the  committee 
years — and  Lew  Paper  of 
SONS  staff.  They  did  a  fine  job 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Tlie  question  is  on  agreeijig 
resolution. 

The    resolution    iS.    Res.    : 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the 
of  section  104(b)  of  the  Presidential 
ings  and  Materials  Preservation 
Law  93-526),  the  Senate  hereby 
the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
tor  of  Oeneral  Services  in  his 
Senate  submtlted  on  March  19, 
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ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  seek  recognition 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No;  I  thank  tjie  Chair, 
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Mr.  MAN3FIEU>.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  RiBicoFF  at  this  time  be 
vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witiaout  objEction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  marning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  witli  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  tlie  hour  of  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heitiug,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  THE  COOLEYS  ANEMIA  PRO- 
GRAMS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Cooley's  Anemia  Pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Section  1115  of  the  Public 
HealUi  Service  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Report  describes  the  activities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) , 
the  Health  Services  Administration 
<HSA) ,  and  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol (CDC) .  Research  and  development 
are  imderway  at  NIH  in  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  Cooley's 
anemia.  High  priority  ie  being  given  to 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  effec- 
tive, nontoxic  iron  chelating  agents  to 
reduce  iron  buildup  which  occurs  in  the 
bodies  of  patients  treated  for  Cooley's 
anemia  with  periodic  blood  transfusions. 
High  priority  also  is  being  given  to  pilot 
programs  In  screening,  education,  and 
counseling  in  coordination  with  NIH  and 
HSA.  In  addition,  HSA  is  evaluating  the 


information  gained  from  the  extensive 
screening,  treatment,  and  counseling 
studies  in  sickle  cell  anemia  (which  is 
also  a  genetic  blood  disease)  as  a  means 
to  plan  more  effectively  the  Cooley's 
anemia  screening  programs.  CDC  is  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  activities  con- 
cerned with  the  laboratory  detection  of 
Cooley's  anemia,  including  screening 
techniques  and  educational  programs. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  September  II,  1975. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Tlic  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  herewith  transmit  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Advisoiy 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  report  provides  a  perspective  and 
recommendations  which  are,  of  course, 
limited  to  the  particular  area  of  inter- 
est of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity.  Thus,  the  report 
does  not  reflect  the  Administration's  poli- 
cies which  must  be  formed  in  the  con- 
text of  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
total  Federal  role  and  capability  to  as- 
sist the  poor  in  light  of  other  competing 
priorities. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
TiiE  V/HiTE  HorsE,  September  11, 1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:30  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Ben-y,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  tlie  House  has  passed 
tlie  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance for  disaster  reUef  and  rehabilita- 
tion, to  provide  for  overseas  distribution 
and  production  of  agriculture  commod- 
ities, to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  massage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Leggett  as 
an  additional  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  in  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  6674)  to  authorize  appropriations 
durins  tlie  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1S76,  and  ending 
September  30.  1976.  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  of  tlie  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads 
and  for  other  purposes. 


At   1:00  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  deliveied  by 


September  11,  1975 

Mr.  Berry  annoimced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bills  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  9524.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973;  and 

H.R.  9497.  An  act  to  amend  the  computa- 
tion of  the  level  of  price  support  for  tobacco, 
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At  5 :  15  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Ber- 
i-y  announced  that  the  Speaker  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Young  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California  as  additional  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  in  the 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3474) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-367). 

By  Mr.  BtJRDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5727.  An  act  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent and  regional  United  States  Parole 
Commission,  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
parole  procedures,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-369). 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  1617.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  plant  pests  (Rept.  No.  94-370) . 


PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  BY  THE 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION RELATING  TO  PRESI- 
DENTIAL RECORDINGS— (REPT. 
NO.  94-368) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  submitted  a 
report  on  Senate  Resolution  244  disap- 
proving the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  under 
the  Presidential  Recordings  and  Mate- 
rials Preservation  Act,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  L.  Brlggs,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Florida; 

Terry  J.  Knoepp,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

G.  Kent  Edwards,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Alaska;   and 
Donald  B.  Mackay,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 


attorney    for    the    southern    district    of   Il- 
linois. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Clarence  A.  Brimmer.  Jr.,  of  Wyoming,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Wyoming;  and 

Terry  L.  Shell,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Arkansas. 


ORDER  FOR  HOUSE  MESSAGE  TO 
.  BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  9497.  a  bill  to  amend  the  computa- 
tion of  the  level  of  price  support  for  to- 
bacco, be  held  at  the  desk  pending  fur- 
ther action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  9005.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
for  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  pro- 
vide for  overseas  distribution  and  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  2332.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  to  provide  assistance  for  Ctover- 
nor's  Committees  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 
S.  2333.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees  re- 
ceived from  certain  concession  operations  at 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  In 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commltt«e 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Pearson)    (by  request)  : 

S.  2334.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  15(B)   of 

the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  to  extend 

the  appropriation  authorization.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN,   Mr.   Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Abottrezk,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, and  Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.  2335.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
providing  franchisors  and  franchisees  with 
certain  remedies  to  assure  fairness  and  to 
prot«ct    against    overreaching,    unjust    en- 
richment, and  unjustifiable  termination,  and 
for  other  piu-poses.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  2336.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  J.  Res.  126.  A  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Inter- 
state Compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  2332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  provide  assistance 
for  Governor's  Committees  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  to  provide  a  $50,- 
000  grant  for  the  formation,  or  con- 
tinued operation,  of  Governor's  Com- 
mittees on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped in  each  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Tlie  amount  of  the  grant  for  each 
State  is  admittedly  small,  but  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  provide  total  support  to 
these  programs  at  the  State  level.  Rather 
it  is  to  provide  incentive  to  the  States 
to  help  handicapped  individuals  reach 
their  full  employment  potential  by  es- 
tablishing effective  outreach  and  com- 
munity awareness  programs,  as  well  as 
by  educating  local  officials  and  busi- 
nesses to  the  needs  of  barrier  free  design 
in  public  buildings  and  areas  through- 
out the  community  used  by  the  public. 

I  believe  some  of  the  most  meaningful 
work  in  helping  handicapped  persons 
reach  these  goals  is  done  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  I  hope  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  States  to  intensify 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
individuals  who  are  struggling  every  day 
against  physical  and  attitudinal  bar- 
riers to  become  full-time  members  of 
society. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  lilmself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 

S.  2333.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise 
fees  received  from  certain  concession 
operations  at  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer 
franchise  fees  received  from  certain  con- 
cession operations  at  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  tliis  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intebiob. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  28. 1973. 
Hon.  N£i,soN  Rockefeller, 

Deab  Mb,  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
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a  proposed  bUl,  "To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchl  ;e  fees  re- 
ceived from  certain  concession  <hh  rations  at 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreatlor  Area.  In 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  an(  I  for  other 
ptirposes." 

Wc  recommend  that  this  bUl  ts  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  f<  r  consid- 
eration, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  bill  directs  the  placement,  n  a  sepa- 
rate fund  of  the  Treasury,  of  tl  le  annual 
franchise  fee  received  by  the  Secrei  ary  of  the 
Interior  from  the  concessioner  li\  <  onnection 
w-lth  the  Rainbow  Bridge  floaUng  loncession 
operation  ipi  Glen  Canyon  Nation  il  Recrea- 
tion Area.  The  bUl  further  authDrizes  the 
Secretary  to  transfer  such  fees  ann  lally  from 
the  fund  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  I  ndians.  In 
consideration  of  the  tribe's  contln  led  agree- 
ment to  the  use  of  former  Navt  Jo  Indian 
Reservation  lands  for  the  purpose  >f  anchor- 
ing the  Rainbow  Bridge  floating  loncesslon 
facility. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  compensi  tlon  com- 
mence after  the  enactment  of  the  1  sgislatlon, 
and  be  for  franchise  fees  that  ac  :rue  after 
that  date.  Under  the  terms  of  an  jgreement 
with  the  Tribal  Council,  the  annu:  illy  trans- 
ferred franchise  fees  will  be  the  jnly  com- 
pensation the  trlb*  receives  for  iise  of  the 
landa  as  an  anchor  for  the  floating  complex. 
Olen  Canyon  National  Recrea  .Ion  Area, 
Arizona  and  Utah,  Is  administer  id  by  the 
National  Park.  Service  pursuant  tj  Pi.  92- 
693,  the  1972  Act  establishing  th  5  naUonal 
recreation  area.  Prior  to  passage  o;  that  Act, 
substantially  the  same  area  waa  adminis- 
tered by  the  NaUonal  Park  Servlcr  ptirsuant 
to  a  cooperative  agreement  with  t?ie  Bureaa 
of  Reclamation,  dated  April  18,  1958.  and 
revised  September  17,  1965.  As  a  pbrt  of  rec- 
reational developments  for  the  ar(  a.  In  Jan- 
uary 1965  the  National  Park  Service  and  Its 
concessioner  constructed  a  floatlig  marina 
complex,  installed  it  on  Lake  Powfen  In  For- 
bidding Canyon,  and  anchored  tha(  facility  to 
former  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  iland.  Pur- 
suant to  secUon  2  of  the  Act  of  September  2. 
1958  (72  Stat.  1688).  former  i  eservatioa 
lands  transferred  to  the  United  States  for 
the  Glen  Canyon  project  may  ndt  be  used 
for  public  recreational  facilities  w  Ithout  the 
approval  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  CouncU.  (Sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  P.L.  92-693,  the  Act  establish- 
ing the  national  recreation  area,  explicitly 
continues  the  Tribal  CouncU's  rii^ht  to  ap- 
prove recreational  use  of  Parcel  B  lands.) 
The  tribe  has  construed  the  vise  of  former 
reservation  lands  for  anchoring  th  e  Rainbow 
Bridge  flo«ktlng  concession  compltx  In  For- 
bidding Canyon  as  a  use  for  put  lie  recrea- 
tional facilities  within  the  purview  of  section 
2  of  th«  1958  Act.  While  the  use  o{  the  lands 
for  this  purpose  waa  necessary  to  ]  >rotect  the 
floating  complex,  we  believe  the  t:  Ibe  is  cor- 
rect In  Its  view. 

The  Navajo  Tribal  CouncU  ha>  approved 
the  use  of  the  former  reservatloii  lands  for 
this  pmTX>3e.  In  an  agreement  approved  Sep- 
tember 11,  1970.  which  relates  gfenerally  to 
the  use  and  development  of  the  G|en  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  and  adjicent  tribal 
lands.  The  tribe's  approval,  howeter,  and  Its 
agreement  to  any  recreational  usf  of  former 
reservation  land  within  the  recr^tlon  area, 
as  well  as  cooperative  development  of  con- 
tiguous tribal  lands,  is  contingent  upon 
transfer  of  the  annual  franchise  pee  for  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floating  concession  ccxnplex 
In  Forbidding  Canyon  to  the  tri' 

The  facQIty  at  Forbidding  Can^n  consists 
of  a  floating  marina  ofl'erlng  emeigency  boat 
repair  services,  boat  fuel  and  oil,  and  the 
services  of  a  camping  supply  store.  Pursuant 
to  a  concession  contract  executed  March  26, 
1969,  it  is  operated  by  Canyon  Totrs,  Inc.  The 
contract  covers  the  30-year  period  January  1, 
1969,  to  December  31,  1998,  and  authorizes  the 
concessioner  to  provide  visitor  pervlcea  at 
both  the  Rainbow  Bridge  floatlig  complex 
and  Wahweap.  The  franchise  fee  e  a  $60  an- 
nual fee  for  the  use  of  Goveminent-owned 
structures,  plus  2',i  percent  of  khe  annual 
gross  receipts  from  the  combined  laciUtles. 


Under  an  earlier  contract,  which  vras  supier- 
seded  by  the  one  mentioned  above,  Canyon 
Tours,  Inc.,  has  provided  services  at  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floating  complex  from  July  1, 
1964,  through  December  31,  1968.  That  con- 
tract— applicable  only  to  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
floating  complex — provided  for  a  franchise  fee 
of  8200  annually,  plus  3  percent  of  the  an- 
nual gross  receipts.  Under  that  formula  the 
franchise  fee  paid  was  as  follows: 

1965 81,064 

196C 3,065 

19C7 3.784 

1968  .- -  4.923 

On  the  basis  of  past  receipts,  it  can  be 
estimated  that  payments  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
under  the  proposed  legislation  will  probably 
be  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  year.  As  noted  above, 
the  tribe  will  receive  only  those  franchise 
fees  accruing  after  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Although  there  are  no  other  situations  in 
which  franchise  fees  are  transferred  by  the 
National  Park  Service  to  an  Indian  Tribe,  at 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Ai-ea, 
Montana,  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  of  Montana 
is  given  a  preferential  right  to  construct  and 
operate  revenue-producing  facilities  on  cer- 
tain Federal  lands,  and  to  retain  any  result- 
ing revenues,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  October 
15.  1966  (80  Stat.  913;   16  U.S.C.  460t). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  draft  bill  from  the  statid- 
polnt  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Curtis  Bohi.en, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 

S.  2334.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15(B) 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
to  extend  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bin,  to  amend  section  15(B)  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  to 
extend  the  appropriation  authorization, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal,  statement  of  need 
and  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recoks,  as  follovs: 

S.   2334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  884; 
16  UjS.C.  1531,  et  seq.) .  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing m  section  15(B)  the  words  ''fiscal  year 
1976."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  through 
1978.". 

Washington.  D.C 

Uau  23, 1975. 
Hon.  NiXSON  A.  Rockefelles. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Pkesident:  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  section 
16(B)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  at 
1973  to  extend  the  appropriation  authori- 
zation," together  with  a  statement  of  pvir- 
poee  and  need  in  support  thereof. 

This  proposed  legtelatlon  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  In  the  light  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11821  and  has  been  de- 
termined not  to  be  a  major  proposal  re- 
quiring evaluation  and  certification  as  to 
Its  inflationary  impact. 

Wo  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 


be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our 
draft  blU  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

nOGERS  C.  B.  MOKTON, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Ptjupose  and  Need 
The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16 
U.S.C.  1531-1543)  was  passed  In  December 
1973.  Primary  responsibility  for  this  legis- 
lation was  placed  vrtth  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  the  Interior.  General  au- 
thorization of  anproprlRtions  under  the 
Act  for  the  Departments  to  carry  out  func- 
tions and  responsibilities,  other  than  cer- 
tain financial  assistance  to  the  States  under 
Section  6,  is  provided  for  by  Section  15  of 
the  Act.  The  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions luider  Section  15  expires  on  June  30, 
1976.  Under  this  section,  the  Act  authorized 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  $2  million 
for  FY  1974,  $1.5  million  for  FY  1975  and 
$3  million  for  FY  1976.  The  authorization 
for  appropriations  under  Section  6  expires 
on  Jime  30. 1977. 

Under  Section  15  of  the  Act.  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $2.0  miUlon  wlU  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  program  in  FY  1977  and  FY 
1978.  These  figures  represent  the  best  esti- 
mate of  our  Department's  needs  to  Imple- 
ment the  program.  There  are  many  un- 
known factors  Involved  in  predicting  the 
future  costs  of  the  program  alnce  our  pro- 
gram costs  are  directly  related  to  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  listed  on  tlie  U.S.  1^- 
dangered  and  Threatened  Speclea  Lists  and 
those  under  consideration  for  possible  fu- 
ture listing. 

Amendatory  legislation  is  vitally  needed 
to  continue  the  authorization  under  this 
landmark  Act. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MAGNUSON,  Mr.  PHiLn'  A.  Hart, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Aboueezk, 
Mr.      Stevenson,      and      Mr. 
McGee)  : 
S.  2335.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
by  providing  franchisors  and  franchisees 
with  certain  remedies  to  assure  fairness 
and  to  protect  against  overreaching,  un- 
just enrlcliment,  and  unjustifiable  term- 
ination, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

FAONSSS  IN   FRANCHISING   ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
McGovEHN,  Mr.  ABOiraKZK,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, and  Mr.  McGee,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  biU  to  regulate 
commerce  by  providing  franchisers  and 
franchisees  with  certain  remedies  to  as- 
sure fairness  and  to  protect  against  over- 
reaching, unjust  enrichment,  and  unjus- 
tifiable termination,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  short  title  of  the  bill  is  the 
"Fairness  in  Franchising  Act." 

Franchising  is  a  method  of  distribu- 
tion whereby  one  party,  the  franchisor, 
contracts  with  or  licenses  another  party, 
the  franchisee,  to  distribute  goods  and 
services  pursuant  to  a  uniform  and 
standardized  method  of  doing  business. 
Franchise  systems  usually  include  a 
trademark  or  service  mark — the  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  the  system  which  is 
licensed;  a  territory  in  v;hich  the  fran- 
chise operates;  an  initial  payment, 
periodic  royalty  payments,  or  both — paid 
by  the  franchisee  to  the  franchisor  for 
the  right  to  operate  under  the  system; 
and  the  name  whicli  the  franchisor  has 
developed.  In  order  to  penetrate  markets 
v.ith  .speed,  franchisors  have  foimd  it  de- 
sirable or  necessary  to  operate  througli 


"subfranchisors."  Under  this  system,  a 
franchisor  contracts  with  another  party 
permitting  him  to  develop  a  territory  for 
;jie  recruitment  and  training  of  sub- 
franchisees.  In  eflfect,  subfranchising 
grants  a  single  franchisee  the  right  to 
develop  more  than  a  single  franchise 
unit  of  operation  for  the  original  fran- 
chisor. This  is  a  method  used  for  speed- 
ing franchise  development  into  a  greater 
area  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  fran- 
chisor operated  solely  on  a  1-to-l  rela- 
tionship. In  a  typical  subfranchise  ar- 
rangement, the  suWi-ancliisor  will  recruit 
and  train  franchisees  for  a  particular 
area,  provide  foUowup  services  such  as 
the  franchisor  provides  to  the  f rancliisee, 
and  share  in  the  payment  which  would 
otherwise  flow  directly  from  the  fran- 
chisee to  tlie  franchisor.  The  majority  of 
francliise  systems  in  tlie  United  States 
have  at  one  time  or  anotlier  employed 
either  multiple  franchising  or  subfran- 
chising practices,  as  opposed  to  an  exclu- 
sive system  of  1-to-l  fi-anchising. 

A  substantial  amoimt  of  useful  busi- 
ness activity  is  today  carried  on  and  con- 
ducted pui'suant  to  franchise  agreements 
or  relationship  between  franchisors  and 
franchisees. 

Such  agreements  and  relationships  are 
beneficial  to  the  economy.  They  enhance 
commerce,  and  they  promote  competi- 
tion because  they  provide  a  means  for 
combining  centralized  planning,  direc- 
tion, and  standardsetting — franchisor — 
with  local  decisionmaking,  initiative,  and 
cstf)ital  formation — franchisee — in  a  way 
that  appears  to  be  as  effective  or  more 
effective  than  commercial  an-angements 
based  on  principal  and  agent  relation- 
ships. 

Because  the  franchise  relationship  in 
its  present  form  is  a  relatively  new  one, 
however,  the  law  apphcable  to  franchis- 
ing has  not  evolved  sufBciently  to  protect 
adequately  the  parties  to  the  agreements 
and  to  insure  against  overreaching,  un- 
just em-ichment,  and  uiajustiflable  ter- 
mination. The  law  applicahJe  to  fran- 
chise agreements  and  relationships 
should  not  be  traditional  agency  and 
contract  law  doctrines  to  the  extent  that 
such  doctrines  permit  inequities  to  occur 
and  fail  to  provide  sufficient  remedies 
for  conduct  that  should,  in  this  context, 
be  charactaized  as  wrongdoing. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fairness  in  Fran- 
chising Act  is  to  provide  certain  remedies 
to  franchisors  and  franchisees  to  assure 
fair  dealing,  to  protect  franchisees  from 
inequitable  practices,  and  to  guarantee 
to  consumei-s  the  greater  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  more  equitable  fran- 
chise agreements  and  relationships. 

The  soft  drink  distributor  who  has 
fallen  between  the  fine  print  of  his  fran- 
chise agreement  and  the  practicalities  of 
doing  business  needs  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  insure  his  ability  to 
remain  in  business  or  recoup  his  invest- 
ment should  he  fail  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  tiie  franchise  agreement 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  successful 
"Dealer  Day  in  Court"  legislation  which 
recently  passed  the  Senate,  this  measure 
is  another  step  forward  in  insuring  the 
equity  of  the  small  businessman  who  is 
(«)erating  as  the  farflung  agent  of  a 
major  service  or  product  manufacturer. 
CHearly  there  is  a  need  to  study  the 
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franchising  situation  in  the  United  States 
today,  and  to  develop  appropriate  rem- 
edies where  the  need  exists. 

The  bill  as  introduced  is  merely  the 
fii-st  step  in  this  process.  But  it  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  for  us  to  take  in  stating 
clearly  the  congressional  responsibility 
to  insure  tJie  viability  of  this  important 
method  of  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2335 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fairness  In  Fran- 
chising Act". 

DECLABATION    OF    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  FrNDCics.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  A  stibstantlal  amount  of  useful  busi- 
ness activity  In  and  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce is  today  carried  on  and  conducted 
pursuant  to  franchise  agreements  or  rtiatlon- 
sblp  between  franchisors  and  franchisees. 

(2)  Such  agreements  and  relationships  are 
beneficial  to  the  economy,  the  enhancement 
of  commerce,  and  the  promotion  of  compe- 
tition because  they  provide  a  means  for  com- 
bining centralized  planning,  direction,  and 
standard-setting  (franchisor)  with  local 
decisionmaking.  Initiative,  and  capital  for- 
mation (franchisee),  in  a  way  that  appears 
to  be  as  effective  or  more  effective  than 
ccHnmerclal  arrangements  based  on  principal 
and  agent  relationships. 

(3>  Because  the  franchise  relationship  In 
its  present  form  is  a  relatively  new  one, 
however,  the  law  applicable  thereto  has  not 
evolved  sufficiently  to  protect  adequately  the 
parties  thereto  and  to  Insure  against  orer- 
reachlng  unjtist  enrichment,  and  unJiMtlfl- 
able  termination.  Tlie  law  applicable  to  fran- 
chise agreements  and  relationships  should 
not  be  traditional  agency  and  contract  law 
doctrines  to  the  extent  that  such  doctrines 
permit  inequities  to  occur  and  fall  to  provide 
sufficient  remedies  for  conduct  that  sbotild, 
in  this  context,  be  characterized  as  wrong- 
doing. 

(b)  Purposes. — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  In  the  interest  of  Congress  In  this  Act  to 
provide  certain  remedies  to  franchisors  and 
franchisees  to  assure  fair  dealing,  to  protect 
franchisees  from  Inequitable  practices,  and  to 
guarantee  to  consumers  the  greater  benefits 
that  would  flow  from  more  equitable  fran- 
chise agreements  and  relationships. 
DxyrwrnoNS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1)  'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1890  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended;  the 
Act  of  October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.). 
as  amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  as  amended;  sec- 
tions 73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1894  (15  U.S.C.  8  and  9),  as  amended;  and 
the  Act  of  June  19,  1936.  ch.  592  (15  UJS.C. 
13,  13a,  and  212) ,  as  amended; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission; 

(3)  "franchise"  means  a  relationship  In  or 
affecting  interstate  commerce — 

(A)  that  is  established  and  maintained  by 
contract,  agreement,  lease,  or  any  other  writ- 
ten or  oral,  express  or  implied,  arrangement 
or  understanding  between  the  parties  there- 
to; 

(B)  pursuant  to  which  one  party  (the  fran- 
chisor) grants,  and  a  second  party  (the  fran- 
chisee) receives,  the  right  to,  or  permission, 
to  sell,  to  offer  to  sell,  to  provide,  or  to  dis- 
tribute in  commerce  certain  goods  or  services 
in  return  for  the  performance  of  certain  ob- 


Ugations  and  on  certain  terms  and  condi- 
tions; 

(C>  that  ts  characterized  by  such  fran- 
chisee substantially  associating  its  bu.siuess 
with  that  of  such  franchisor  through  the  use 
of  the  latters  trademarks,  service  marks, 
trade  names,  commercial  symbols,  standards, 
and/ or  advertising;  or  that  Involves  a  rep- 
resentation by  such  franchisor  that  it  wUl 
extend  more  than  nominal  aselstance  to  the 
franchisee  with  respect  to  such  franchisee's 
business  organization,  management,  promo- 
tional activities,  marketing,  operatloival  plans 
and  methods,  and,  or  the  resolution  of  other 
business  problems;  and 

(D)  in  which  annual  gross  volume  Is  equal 
to  or  more  than  $25,000. 

The  term  includes  any  such  relationship 
pursuant  to  which  the  franchisee  is  granted 
the  right,  or  permission,  to  sell  or  to  ne- 
gotiate, on  behalf  of  or  in  the  name  of  the 
franchl'ior,  the  sale  of  additional  such  fran- 
chises. The  term  does  not  Include  any  rela- 
tionship that  would  otherwise  be  Included,  if 
the  second  party  thereto  has  been  engaged 
In  the  same  tjrpe  of  business  for  a  period  of 
two  or  more  years  prior  to  entering  upon  such 
relationship  with  such  a  first  party  so  long 
as  such  parties  do  not  contemplate  or  an- 
ticipate that  such  second  party  will  be  In- 
volved, predominantly  or  primarily.  In  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  goods  or  services  cov- 
ered by  such  relationship; 

(4)  "good  cause",  with  respect  to  the  ter- 
mination or  attempted  termination  of  a  fran- 
chise by  a  franchisor,  means — 

(A)  a  failure  by  the  franchisee  Involved  to 
comply  substantially,  without  reasonable  ex- 
cuse or  Justification,  with  an  essential  and 
reasonable  requirement  Imposed  by  such 
franchise;  or 

(B)  bad-faith  conduct  or  unjustified  and 
unreasonable  failure  to  act,  by  the  franchisee 
Involved  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  terms  of  such  franchise; 

(5)  "legitimate  business  reason"  means  a 
commercial  determination  that  is  fair  and 
reasonable  in  Ught  of  all  the  circumstances; 

(6)  "market  area'  means  the  geographic 
zone  or  area  within  which  a  franchisee  is 
granted  exclusive  or  special  rights  to  sell  or 
distribute  any  goods  or  services  covered  by 
the  applicable  franchise; 

(7)  "marketing  area  withdrawal"  means  a 
cancellation.  faUure  to  renew,  or  otlier  term- 
ination of  a  franchise  by  a  franclUaor  for  the 
piupose  of  enabling  such  franchisor  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  the  business  of  granting, 
organizing,  supplying,  or  directing  franchises 
within  a  multi-State  region,  a  State  or  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area.  There 
Is  legitimate  business  reason  for  such,  with- 
drawal and  good  cause  for  such  a  termlna- 
Uou  if— 

(A)  it  is  not  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
antitrust  laws; 

(B)  there  is  no  subsequent  commercial  re- 
entry by  8uch  Iranciiisor  into  such  region, 
State,  or  area  wiUiin  five  years  thereafter; 
and 

(C)  such  franciilsor  pays  sticb  franchisee  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  value  of  the 
latter's  business  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  goodwill)  or  provides  such  franchisee, 
with  the  latter's  consent,  with  a  new  at^ 
equivalent  franchise  for  a  different  niarket 
area;  and 

(8)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  Uiiited 
States,  tiie  District  of  Colimibla.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

■  EVIEW    OP   LAWS 

Se-.  4.  The  Commission  shall,  tn  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  conduct  a  continuing 
review  and  study,  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  the  American  Law  Institute,  and  other 
linowledgeable  groups  and  Indlrldnals  inter- 
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ested  m  Improving  the  fairness, 
Ity,  and  uniformity  of  the 
procedural  law  applicable  to 
franchising.   Such  study  shall 
need  not  be  limited  to,  (1)  a 
the  law  applicable  to  franchises 
chlsing  In  each  of  the  States;  (2) 
tlon  of  the  appropriateness  and 
such  provisions  in  assuring  fair 
tween  present  and  potential  franc: 
franchisees.  In  protecting  franchi. 
practices  that  are  unfair  or  inei 
insuring   against   overreaching 
rlchment,  and  unjustifiable  termln 
in  guaranteeing  consumers  the  fu 
potential  of  the  franchise  form  of 
(3)  a  "model  code"  of  franchise  lafl . 
iug  minimum  standards  and  ma 
visions  to  be  incorporated  Into  each 
agreement  and  relationship  by 
law;  and  (4)  recommendations  for  1 
and  administrative  action  by   Ibe 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
ernment  and   by  tlie  several  State 
ments.  A  preliminary  report  of  su 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
President,   and   shall    be   pubUshed 
Commission,  not  later  than  two  y( 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Ad . 
such  report  shall  be  prepared  on  th( 
public  hearings  and  comments  on 
liminary  report,  and  such  final 
be  so  submitted  and  published  not 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enac 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  tiiis  section  or 
be  constructed  to  annul,  stispend. 
way  limit  the  authority  of  the 
tinder  section  18  of  the  Federal 
mission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a).  with 
franciiises  and  fraiachising.  There  an 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
of  such  study,  not  to  exceed  8l,000.i 
sums  to  remain  available  imtil 
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Sec.  5,  (a)  Except  as  otherwise 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  no 
who  Is  doing  business  In  or  affecti 
state  commerce,  shall  cancel,  fall 
or  otherwise  terminate  a  franchise 
furnished  prior  notice  thereof  to 
chlsee    affected    thereby,    pxirsuant 
subsection.  Such  notification  shall  b( 
ing  and  shall  be  sent  to  each  such 
by  certified  mall  not  less  than  n 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
win  be  so  terminated.  Such  notice 
tain  a  statement  of  Intent,  together 
reasons  thereof;  the  date  on  which 
tlon  shall  talre  effect;  and  a  statement 
remedy  or  remedies  available  to 
chlsee  under  this  Act,  Including  a 
of  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provlslo: 
section  (a)  of  ttiis  section,  a  franchisor 
cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise 
a   franchise  upon   forty-eight   hotu^ 
thereof  to  the  applicable  franchisee 

(1)  in  order  to  protect  against 
nent  danger  to  public  health  or 

(2)  in  the  event  of  Insolvency, 
or   receivership   proceedings   involv 
franchisee. 

TEaMINATIOIi 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  A  franchisor  who  is 
ness  in  or  affecting  interstate 
not  cancel  or  terminate  a  franchise 

(1)  such   franchisor  has  good 
such  cancellation  or  termination; 

(2)  such  franchisor  Ls  effecting  a 
ing  area  withdrawal 
The  provlslorw  of  this  stib-section 
applicable   to   a   termination   by 
renew  a  franchise.  In  accordance 
terms  thereof. 

(b)  (1)  A  franchiser  who  Is  doing 
In  or  affecting  interstate  commerce 
terminate  a  franchise  by  failure 

(A)    such  franchisor  has  good 
such  failure  to  renew; 
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(B)  such  franchisor  has  legitimate  busi- 
ness reason  for  such  failure  to  renew  if  the 
term  of  the  agreement  which  is  not  being  re- 
newed was  five  years  or  more;  or 

(C)  such  franchisor  is  effecting  a  market- 
ing area  withdrawal  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  the  franchljes  outstanding  in 
the  area  involved. 

(2)  A  franchisor  who  falls  to  renew  for  a 
legitimate  business  reason  shall  pay  to  the 
franchisee  involved  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  value  to  the  latter's  business, 
incUiding,  but  not  limited  to,  goodwill. 

Jt-TJICIAL    REMEDIES    AND    BURDEN    OF    PROOF 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  a  franchisor  engages  in  con- 
duct prohibited  under  this  Act,  a  franchisee 
may  maintain  a  civil  action  against  such 
franchisor. 

(b)  ITie  court  .shall  grant  such  equitable 
reliel  as  is  nece.ssary  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
conduct  which  it  finds  to  exist  snd  which  Is 
prohibited  under  this  Act,  including  declara- 
tory judgment,  mandatory  or  prohibitive  In- 
junctive relief,  and  Interim  eqtiltable  relief. 
The  court  may,  unless  required  by  this  Act, 
awrtrd  damages,  including  the  value  of  good- 
will. The  court  shall,  if  .such  suit  is  success- 
ful, direct  that  costs.  Including  reasonable 
attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  be  paid  by 
the  franchisor.  The  court  shall.  If  it  finds  that 
the  franchisor  has  acted  in  bad  faith  in  in- 
voking the  termination  provisions  of  section 
5ib)  of  this  Act,  award  actual  and  punitive 
damages,  as  well  as  costs,  as  provided  in  this 
subsection. 

(ci  A  civil  action  under  thi-s  .section  may 
be  brought,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  judicial  district  In 
which  the  franchisor  against  whom  such 
suit  is  maintained  resides,  is  found,  or  is  do- 
ing business.  No  such  action  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  commenced  within  two  years 
after  the  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or 
other  termination  of  the  franchise,  unless 
the  franchisor  has  allegedly  re-entered  the 
marketing  area  after  having  effected  a  mar- 
keting area  withdrawal,  in  which  case  no 
such  suit  shall  be  maintained  unless  com- 
menced within  two  years  of  such  alleged  re- 
entry. 

(d)  In  any  civil  action  brought  pursuant 
to  section  5(b)  or  6  of  this  Act,  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  franchisor. 

PROHIBITION     ON     WAIVER     OF     RIGHTS     ANO 
ARBITRATION 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  E.tcept  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  condition,  stipu- 
lation, provision,  or  term  of  any  franchise 
agreement  waiving  any  rights  granted  under 
this  Act  or  relieving  any  person  from  liability 
imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  void  and  unen- 
forceable. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
limit  the  right  of  a  franchisor  and  franchisee 
to  agree  to  binding  arbitration  of  disputes, 
if— 

(1)  the  standards  applied  In  such  arbitra- 
tion are  no  less  than  the  requirements  spec- 
ified In  this  Act;  and 

(2)  any  arbitrator  employed  In  such  arbi- 
tration is  chosen  from  a  list  of  impartial 
arbitrators  supplied  by  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association  or  other  impartial  third  par- 
ties designated  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
dispute. 

ANTTTRUST   LAWS 

Sec.  9.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  repeal, 
modify,  or  supersede,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Tills  Act 
Is  aud  shall  b«  deemed  to  be  supplementary 
to,  but  not  a  part  of.  the  antitrust  laws. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2336.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rnance. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  will 
overcome  the  adverse  effect  of  recent  leg- 


islation and  HEW  regulations  pertaining 
to  stafiQng  standards  for  day/child  care 
centers. 

The  new  standards,  effective  October  1. 
1975,  are  unrealistic  and  intolerable.  Un- 
der these  standards  day  care  centers 
would  be  required  to  provide  greater  su- 
pervision of  children  than  that  required 
for  children  who  are  in  intensive  care 
units  of  many  of  our  finest  hospitals. 

Additionally,  rrther  than  providing 
care  for  more  diildren.  the  HEW  regu- 
lations will  deny  day  care  services  to 
many  families  because  of  the  outrageous 
cost  of  increased  stafif  personnel.  Rather 
than  providing  better  care  for  the  chil- 
dren, the  regulations  may  result  in  in- 
ferior care  because  centers  may  not  be 
able  to  find  the  qualified  and  experienced 
personnel  reeded  to  provide  greater  su- 
pervision. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  introduce 
this  legislation  and  call  upon  my  rol- 
leaeues  to  join  with  me  to  correct  this 
intolerable  situation. 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S..T.  Res.  126.  A  joint  resolution  con- 
senting to  an  extension  and  renewal  of 
the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil 
and  gas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi-.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Conmiission,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  give  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  e.xtension  and 
renewal  of  the  interstate  compact  to 
conserve  oil  and  gas.  The  compact  was 
originated  by  six  member  States  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Congress  in  1935.  The 
compact  has  been  extended  periodically 
siiice  that  time,  with  congressional  con- 
sent for  eacli  extension.  The  most  re- 
cent congressional  consent,  given  in  1972, 
expired  on  September  1.  1974. 

The  1972  extension  called  for  a  report 
by  the  Attorney  General  "as  to  whether 
the  activities  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Cora- 
pact  Commission  and  the  States  under 
the  provisions  of  such  compact  have 
been  consistent  with  the  pui-poses  as  set 
out  in  article  V  or  such  compact,  and 
have  been  limited  to  activities  related 
directly  to  the  immediate  purpose  of 
such  compact  as  set  out  in  article  II  of 
such  compact." 

The  Attorney  General's  report  was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  late  last  month. 
For  the  information  of  Senators  and 
other  interested  persons,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

III:  Findings  and  Conclusions 

After  this  review  of  Compact  Commission 
activities  over  recent  years,  we  must  con- 
sider whether  these  varied  activities  meet 
the  dual  criteria  set  by  the  Congress  for  our 
report.  Are  they  consistent  with  th-)  antl- 
prlce-flxing  and  anti-monopoly  purposes  of 
Article  V  of  the  Compact?  Are  they  also 
related  directly  to  the  Immediate  purpose  of 
the  Compact  set  out  in  Article  II:  conserva- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  from  any  cause?  We  turn  first 
to   the    latter,    the    more   diilicult   question. 


A.  AcrrvrriES  in  relation  to  article  u 
In  determining  wbetlur  the  activities  of 
the  lOCC  and  the  States  under  the  Compact 
have  been  limited  to  activities  related  di- 
rectly to  the  Compact's  imnaedlate  purpose 
set  forth  in  Article  II,  It  is  useful  first  to 
consider  tiie  legislative  context  of  the  cur- 
r<;aL  report  requirement.  That  review  makes 
clear  that  the  key  background  question  Is 
tae  meaning  of  tlie  phrase  "physical  waste," 
a3  set  fortli  In  Article  II.  Thus,  we  next 
consider  how  the  term  has  been  used  by 
tlio  Compact  Commission  in  recent  years  in 
relation  to  its  meaning  In  the  context  oX  the 
Compact  as  originally  dralted.  Finally,  we 
appraise  tlie  degree  to  which  lOCC  activities 
conform  to  the  legislative  standard  for  our 
report. 

1.  Congressional  Amendment  of  the  Br  port 
Requirement.  SJ.  Res.  72  and  H.J.  Res.  588. 
identical  measures  to  renew  Congresaional 
consent  to  the  lutersitata  Compact  to  Con- 
serve Oil  and  Gas  and  to  continue  it  In  eUcct 
tmtll  such  time  aa  Congreis  withdraws  its 
consent,  were  Uitrod'jced  In  Congress  in 
April,  1971.  After  hearings,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  I:i3ular  Affairs  re- 
ported the  resoluiion  with  minor  amend- 
ments," and  as  so  amended  it  parsed  the 
Senate  on  August  6,  1371."=  The  resolution 
was  amended  to  extend  the  Compact  for  a 
three-year  period  in  lieu  of  the  indefinite 
extension  originally  provided.  But  no  change 
was  made  in  the  traditional  substance  of 
the  report  required  of  the  Attorney  General; 
it  was  still  to  be  "whether  the  activities  of 
the  States  under  the  providious  of  such 
Compact  have  been  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses as  set  out  in  Article  V  of  sach 
Compact."  " 

In  the  House,  however,  hearings  were  not 
held  until  April,  1972.  Then,  considerable 
concern  was  expressed  to  Compact  repre- 
sentatives over  certain  activities  of  the 
lOCC.  particularly  those  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral Government  policy  In  the  field  of  oil 
and  gas."  As  subsequently  stated  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Congressmen  were  con- 
cerned over  "activities  on  the  part  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission  v.'hlch 
appear  to  fall  outside,  or  at  best,  have  a  very 
tenuous  connection  with,  the  limited  pur- 
poses of  the  Compact  to  which  the  Congress 
has  consented."  " 

The  Committee  reported  that,  as  referred 
to  In  the  Attorney  General's  report  submitted 
on  June  18,  1971,  the.se  "extra-cvirrlcular" 
activities    Involved    the   following    matters: 

(1)  opposition  to  tax  reform  legislation 
designed  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion 
allowance : 

(2)  oppcsltlcn  to  changes  In  the  oil  Import 
quota  system: 

(3)  opposition  to  assumption  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  control  over  production 
of  oil  and  gas  on  the  outer  continental 
shelf; 

(4)  Keeking  amendments  to  Federal  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  cstatallshraent  of 
natural  gas  rates; 

(5)  urging  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  abandon  area  pricing  for  natural  gas  and 
to  authorize  Immediate  Increases  In  gas  rates; 
and 

(6)  becoming  a  focal  point  for  formulating 
State  positions  on  national  energy  policies. 
These  matters  had  been  the  frequent  sub- 
jects of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. It  was  clear  that  the  House  Committee's 
concern  was  not  with  the  general  range  of 
lOCC  work  or  the  activities  by  committees  In 
its  name.  It  was  limited  to  the  semi-annual 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Commission 
which  usually  originated  In  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Committee  and  were  forwarded  via 
the  Resolutions  Committee. 

The  Congressional  subcommittee  had  ques- 
tioned the  lOCC's  General  Counsel  about  tho 
relationship  of  these  activities  to  the  stated 
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purposes  of  the  Compact  set  forth  In  Ar- 
ticles n  and  V.  He  asserted  that  all  of  these 
activities  were  related  to  the  Compact  ptir- 
pcses  and  that  the  pricing  of  oil  and  gaa 
affected  the  conservation  of  oil  and  gas  since 
".  .  .  pricing  Is  definitely  a  conservation 
tool  ..."  He  was  contending,  in  effect,  that 
these  policy  recommendations  came  within 
the  scope  of  "prevention  of  physical  waste 
thereof  from  any  cause,"  as  correctly  under- 
stood. He  was  also  pointing  out  that  while 
any  action  attempting  to  control  prices  was 
frrbldden  to  the  Compact  Commission,  It  still 
must  recognize  that  the  level  of  prices  for 
oil  or  gas  at  a  particular  time  was  a  factor 
impacting  in  maximum  ultimate  recovery 
and  possible  physical  waste. 

Elsagreeiug.  the  House  Committee  report 
e.'ipre-sed  the  opliUon  that  these  activities  of 
tlie  Cominis:Icn  aud  its  oSScials  transcended 
the  limited  purpofies  for  which  the  Compact 
was  entered  Into  and  coucented  to  by  the 
Cor.gress.  In  other  words,  they  "fall  outside, 
or  at  best  have  a  very  tenuous  connection 
with"  what  the  Committee  took  to  be  the 
meaning  of  "prevention  of  physical  waste 
fi cm  any  cause." 

Rather  than  recommend  it:  g  that  Congress 
withhold  its  consent  to  extension  of  the 
Compact,  the  Committee  decided  on  an 
amendatory  warning  to  assure  that  hence- 
forth the  Compact  CommisEJon  would  limit 
its  activities  strictly  to  Article  n  ptirposes 
as  It  conceived  them.  It  therefore  further 
amended  the  resolution  to  require  that  the 
Attorney  General  also  report  on  whether  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  and  the  States 
have  been  limited  to  activities  related  di- 
rectly to  the  immediate  purpose  of  tho  Com- 
pact as  .=:et  out  hi  iirtlcle  II.  It  seems  clear 
that  these  more  restrictive  terms  were  In- 
tended to  guard  against  the  Commission's 
continued  Isstiance  of  resolutions  on  sub- 
jects which  the  Committee  regarded  as  hav- 
ing merely  a  very  indirect  or  "tenuous"  rela- 
tionship to  Article  II. 

In  further  explncation  of  its  cfurse  the 
Committee  stated  that 

■  ITjhese  views  .  .  .  are  not  designed  In  any 
way  to  prevent  State  officials,  members  of  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry  or  other  Individuals  from 
expressing  their  vieTvs  on  the  aforementioned 
subjects.  The  Conmiittee  feels,  however,  that 
concerted  action  under  the  aegis  of  the  Com- 
pact with  regard  to  various  aspects  of  this 
Nation's  energy  policies  on  the  part  of  State 
officials.  Industry  members,  and  other  In- 
dividuals are  not  In  the  national  Interest. 
Such  concerted  action  is  likely  to  put  special 
producer  Interests  against  special  consumer 
Interests,  thus  making  more  difficult  rather 
than  facilitating  the  formulation  by  the 
Congress  of  urgently  needed,  long-range  en- 
ergy policies."*" 

As  so  amended,  the  House  considered  and 
passed  the  resolution  and  the  Senate  subse- 
quently concurred.*^  The  resolution  became 
law  on  June  30,  1972. 

2.  Physical  Waste  Defined.  At  the  Commis- 
sion's Blldyear  Meeting  Immediately  follow- 
ing Issuance  of  the  Committee  report  and 
House  amendment  many  were  privately  up- 
set, but  believed  the  Commission  was  In  no 
position  to  comment  olBclally.  It  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  Commission  had  not  ex- 
ceeded the  scope  of  the  Compact  purpose, 
that  Its  activities  had  been  entirely  proper, 
and  that  the  House  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  activities  of  the  lOCC.  SUI,  open 
(H>posltlon  to  the  House  amendment  might 
be  considered  an  admission  of  wrongdoing. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission's  response  was 
Indirect  and  circumspect. 

The  CommlEFlon  has  continued  to  Issue 
similar  resolutions  on  the  same  subject-mat- 
ter as  before.  But  the  resolution  adopted  at 
that  Midyear  Meeting  and  others  since  have 
been  prefaced  by  a.  definition  of  "prevention 
of  physical  waste  from  any  cause"  as  found 
in  Article  11: 

"The  Compact  believes  that  waste  Includes 
the  failure  to  find,  de\Tlop  and  direct  the  full 


potential  domestic  petroletun  resources  to  &U 
the  present  and  future  cousumcr  needs.  Such 
failure  Is  not  limited  to  operating  practices 
of  those  who  develop  the  petroleum  re- 
sources, nor  the  action  or  lack  of  action  by 
state  regulatory  agencies,  but  can  retuli  f:om 
federal  policies  as  well." 

This  language  Is  very  broad  and  general. 
Rather  than  clarifying  what  the  Commission 
means  by  waste,  the  explanation  raises  more 
problems. 

For  example,  the  'full  potential"  donieitlc 
petroleum  re:;ources  to  be  found,  developed 
and  directed  to  hll  constuner  needs  certalitly 
wotUd  Include  all  producing  reservoirs  in  the 
United  Slates  and  aU  those  recently  discov- 
ered a-id  StUl  in  the  process  of  definition. 
But  It  would  also  seem  to  include  all  under- 
lying oil  not  yet  discovered  and  perhaps 
never  to  be  discovered.  Under  this  mterpre- 
tation  fauure  to  discover,  or  cause  to  be  dis- 
covered, every  last  pocket  of  oU  or  gas  locked 
beneath  our  soil  or  v.-aters  would  seem  uj 
expose  the  oil  companies,  the  Stat2  reg-^ila- 
tory  agencies  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
a  charge  by  the  lOCC  that  they  arc  cng.gcd 
in  physical  waste. 

Again,  the  phrase  "full  potential"  resources 
would  seem  to  mean  not  only  findlrg  all 
the  oil  underlying  the  United  States,  but 
develc^ng  all  of  it.  This  might  mean,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  an  operator's  abandon- 
ment of  a  discovery  well  whose  show  of  oil 
appears  less  than  sufficient  for  commercial 
development  is  an  exercise  of  phy-lcal  waste. 
It  would  seem  under  this  reading  that  the 
State  agency  or  even  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  required  to  forbid  this 
abandonment — a  step  they  have  never 
thought  of  taking. 

On  the  other  hand,  does  the  phrase  mean 
that  all  producing  reservoirs  rawsX  be  drained 
of  all  their  oil?  In  hearings  on  the  la.st  exten- 
sion of  the  Compact,  the  lOCC's  chairman, 
while  conceding  much  more  had  to  be  done, 
pointed  out  with  pride  that  recovery  from 
the  average  refervoir  bad  risen  from  10  per- 
cent of  the  oU  in  place  wh»n  the  Compact 
was  orgaiUzcd  in  1935  to  a  present  level  of 
36  percent— three-and-a-half  times  better." 
Under  this  interpretation  It  would  appear 
that  the  producers  and  governmental  agen- 
cies— including  the  lOCC— are  guilty  of  phys- 
ical waste  to  the  extent  of  the  remaining 
64  percent. 

In  practice,  tt  is  unlikely  that  terhnolopy 
can  ever  be  developed  to  att»ln  'full"  re- 
covery. Thtis.  the  word  "potential"  may  well 
be  Intended  to  modify  the  phrase  to  mean 
only  the  maximum  practicable  under  such 
future  technology.  But  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion under  such  Increasingly  sophisticated 
and  effective  technology  is  likely  tc  rise  to 
increasingly  unacceptable  levels.  Under  such 
circumstances.  It  would  seem  that  the  lOCC 
would  not  be  Justified  in  contlnuin*;  to  take 
action  or  advocate  action  In  the  name  of 
physical  waste  prevention,  regardless  of  cost, 
in  order  to  assure  that  all  oil  In  this  country 
has  been  recovered. 

Similar  problems  exist  with  the  word  "di- 
rect": the  failure  to  direct  resources — once 
found  and  developed — to  fill  present  and 
future  needs.  This  may  have  a  connotation 
of  above-ground  physical  losses  In  the  course 
of  transmission  from  extraction  through  re- 
fining and  distribution  to  the  consumer.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  may  refer  alternatively  to 
a  failure  to  establish  an  appropriate  balance 
as  between  present  and  future  needs  of  con- 
rumers,  or  a  failure  to  provide  mechanisms 
to  as.sure  appropriate  priorities  of  uses,  so 
that  petroleum  resources  are  not  "directed" 
to  "inferior  end  uses."  '• 

The  second  sentence  quoted  above  may  be 
read  as  suggesting  a  balance  of  blame  for 
these  failures  constituting  waste.  Some  could 
be  laid  to  operating  practices  by  the  industry, 
others  to  Inadequate  State  regtolatory  effort, 
and  still  others  to  poor  Federal  policies.  But 
in  practice  most  Commission  action  in  reso- 
lutions and  statements  of  policy  for  many 
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years  past  has  been  directed 
Government   policies/*   True,    . 
work  of   the  Compact   committees 
available  to  the  State  agencies  If 
to  use  It.  This  work  could  be  he 
proving  State  agency  performance , 
also  be  of  use  to  the  Industry 
availability,    not    strong 
Conunlssion. 

In  any  event,  whatever  the 
of  meaning  of  this  definition,  It 
that  It  is  certainly  very  broad.  It 
to  permit  Compact  recommei 
name  of  waste  prevention  on 
subject  dealing  In  some  way  wltl 

This  breadth  of  meaning  is 
remarkable  In   view   of   the   b 
initial  adoption  of  the  Compact  ... 
the  plain   language  the  Compac  t 
As  prior  reports  of  the  Attorney 
various  bEM;kground  materials  m 
final  provisions  of  the  Compact 
of  conflicting  views  of  what  a 
embody,  epitomized  by  the  positions 
ernors  Allred  of  Texas  and  Marla|id 
boma.  At  that  time  the  Texas 
clflcally  excluded  the  concept  of 
waste"  as  a  basts  for  controls 
ductlon.      Consequently, 
viewed  as  Inappropriate  any 
vision  having  the  effect  of  blndlAg 
adopt  conservation  measures 

on  economic  than  physical  1 

reason  the  language  of  Section  II 
limits  the  purpose  of  the  Coi 
prevention  of  physical  waste  of 

This  interpretation  Is  buttresflfed 
slderatlon  of  how  this  purpose  la 
the  following  section  of  the  Coi . 
tlon  III  binds  each  State  to  ena^ 
tain  laws  to  prevent  within 
six   specific   forms  of   waste. 
above-ground  waste  at  the  well 
to  below-ground  waste,  and  one 
of  both. 

But   all  refer   immediately   to 
loss  of  a  physical  substance 
economic    factors   such    as 
produce  attributable  to  adverse 

Two  forms  of  waste  listed 
were  the  venting  or  wasteful  _„ 
from  a  natural  gas  well  and  the 
unnecessary  fire  hazards.  The  fo 
common  prastlce  in  those  days,  wl 
ter  arose  in  part  from  open-dltc]  i 
and  associated  leakage — of  oil  pre  c 
mad  race  to  prevent  undergroun  i 
by  other  operators.  Both  refer 
physical  lo-r>  of  hydrocarbon  already 
to  the  surface  but  unable  to  be 
of  wasteful  practices. 

There  is  also  a  catchall 
drilling,     equipping,     locating, 
operating  wells  so  as  to  bring 
cal  waste  or  loss  in  ultimate 
context    of    the    period,    the    . 
"equipping"  wells  referred  at  leasi 
inadequate  safety  equipment  to 
sures,  leading  to  blowouts  and 
with  attendant  fire  hazards; 
ing  wells"  Included  the  factor 
above-ground  storage,  leakage  an(  1 
dated  with  rampant  over-i 

On  the  other  hand,  the  balance 
item  dealt  with  the  closely  spaced 
nated   drilling   of   a   multitude   a  I 
leaseholds,  where  rapid  productloi  i 
ouc  to  avoid  underground  d 
effect  of  dl.'^slpating  natural 
sures  and  rendering  most  of  the  ., 
unrecoverable.   By    1935,   although 
cated  methods  of  secondary  and 
covery  had  not  yet  been  deve 
leum  engineering  had  already 
the    recognition    that    careful    _ 
practices     to     preserve    reservoir 
would  make  possible  over  time  tL 
of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  th( 
oil  In  the  reservoir.  "liils  concept  '. 
remaining  forms  of  waste  listed 
m:    operation   with   an   InefBcl^t 
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ratio;  drowning  of  an  oil  or  gas  stratum  with 
water;  and  the  generalized  injunction 
against  the  InefBclent,  excessive  or  Improper 
use  of  reservoir  energy. 

These  Illustrative  examples  of  what  the 
compact  framers  meant  by  physical  waste 
have  several  threads  in  common.  Whether 
dealing  with  waste  above  ground  or  still  In 
the  underground  reservoirs,  they  all  concern 
operations  Immediately  at  the  wellhead;  they 
all  deal  with  practices  by  the  operator;  they 
all  relate  to  oil  that  is  already  discovered; 
they  all  concern  directly  the  physical  loss  of 
oil  or  gas  through  destruction  or  rendering 
it  unrecoverable;  and  they  aU  imply  opera- 
tions at  whatever  levels  of  recovery  tech- 
niques and  knowledge  of  reservoir  engineer- 
ing are  current.  None  implies  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  physical  waste  and  exter- 
nally-imposed governmental  policies  which 
might  ultimately  affect  levels  of  produc- 
tion. In  short,  the  Compact's  framers  know- 
ingly and  specifically  dealt  with  direct  physi- 
cal waste,  as  the  term  Is  commonly  under- 
stood, with  no  significant  admixture  of  in- 
direct "economic  waste"  factors.^' 

3.  Conformity  to  the  Legislative  Criteria. 
As  we  have  suggested,  the  recent  explana- 
tions by  the  Compact  Commission  of  what 
It  understands  to  be  the  scope  of  physical 
waste  prevention  under  Its  charter  seems  at 
odds  with  the  plain  language  of  the  Compact 
and  the  Intent  of  its  framers.  This  Is  not  to 
say  there  Is  no  relation  between  a  multi- 
plicity of  external  factors,  including  a  variety 
of  State,  Federal  and  foreign  governmental 
policies,  which  bear  on  the  economic  climate 
of  the  petroleum  industry.  Influence  Its  rate 
of  investment  in  production  of  known  re- 
serves and  exploration  for  undiscovered  re- 
sources, and  thus  in  the  long  run  affect  the 
maximum  ultimate  recovery  of  domestic  oil 
and  gas  ia  place.  Usually  there  is  a  relation, 
and  it  can  be  easily — if  iu  some  cases 
lengthily — traced. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  mandate  for  our 
report  does  not  require  us  to  undertake 
such  a  complex  tracing  process  for  each  of 
the  Compact  Commission's  activities.  We 
need  not  consider  the  exact  degree  to  which 
these  activities  relate  to  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas  from  any  cause, 
or  whether.  In  the  words  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee report,  they  "fall  outside,  or  at  best 
have  a  very  tenuous  connection  with"  that 
Compact  purpose.  We  are  asked  simply  to 
report  whether  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  States  have  been  limited  to 
activities  related  directly  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  Compact,  the  i>reventlon  of 
physical  waste.  As  so  qualified,  and  con- 
sidering our  review  of  the  meaning  of  physi- 
cal waste,  we  conclude  that  some  Compact 
activities  have  been  so  limited  and  some 
have  not. 

Without  undertaking  an  item-by-item  in- 
spection It  is  clear  that  on  a  fair  appraisal 
most  of  the  work  of  the  Compact  Commis- 
sion's technical  committees  can  be  consid- 
ered as  directly  related  to  physical  waste 
prevention.  This  would  seem  to  apply  un- 
qualifiedly to  such  groups  as  the  Engineer- 
ing Committee,  the  Research  Committee  and 
the  Secondary  Recovery  and  Pressure  Main- 
tenance Committee.  The  Legal  Committee 
and  the  RegtUatory  Practices  Committee  deal 
with  a  body  of  conservation  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  partly  concern  the  protection  of 
correlative  rights  of  leaseholders  and  other 
subjects  In  addition  to  physical  waste  pre- 
vention. But  this  whole  body  of  State  regu- 
latory effort  Is  so  Interrelated  that  It  would 
be  merely  quibbling  to  object  to  activities 
by  these  committees  which  on  occasion  may 
overlap  waste  prevention  to  focus  on  another 
regulatory  concern.  The  work  of  other  com- 
mittees, including  the  statistical  updatinga 
sponsored  by  the  Energy  Resources  Commit- 
tee, together  with  the  work  of  the  headquar- 
ters office,  Is  housekeeping  in  nature  or 
otherwise  supportive  of  the  substatlve  work 
of  the  Commission.  It  may  thus  be  consid- 


ered as  within  the  prescribed  relationship  to 
physical  waste  prevention. 

The  Public  Lands  Committee  stands  some- 
what apart  In  Its  work  at  monitoring  legisla- 
tive and  regulatory  developments  affecting 
public  lands.  This  stems  from  a  concern  to 
ensure  that  petroleum  operations  on  public 
lands  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
those  on  adjacent  private  lands.  The  physical 
waste  rationale  Is  that  if  reservoirs  along  the 
borders  which  underlie  both  public  and  pri- 
vate lands  should  be  put  to  uncoordinated 
development  under  differing  regulatory  prac- 
tices, this  could  unduly  dissipate  their  under- 
ground pressures  and  thus  subject  them  to 
losses  in  maximum  ultimate  recovery.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  connection  with  physical 
waste  prevention  is  direct  only  for  the  por- 
tion of  public  lands  along  their  bordcr.s.  It 
falls  when  applied  to  reservoirs  wholly  under- 
lying public  lands.  Moreover,  the  work  of  this 
Committee  over  many  years  has  been  con- 
cerned at  least  as  much  with  efforts  to  open 
to  oil  and  gas  development  those  public  lands 
presently  reserved  for  other  uses.  This  activ- 
ity obviously  bears  no  relationship  to  physi- 
cal waste  prevention. 

One  group  whose  work  definitely  fall.s  out- 
side our  prescribed  criteria  Is  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Committee.  No  matter  how 
beneficial  Its  developing  program  may  other- 
wise be  considered  or  how  laudable  Its  ob- 
jectives, it  clearly  Is  concerned  with  effects 
upon  air,  water,  wildlife  and  other  elements 
of  the  environment  rather  than  physical 
waste  of  oil  and  gas.  Indeed,  during  the  1989 
House  hearings  the  Compact  Commission's 
General  Counsel  hlm-self  explicitly  conceded 
that  the  scope  of  the  Compact's  purpose 
under  the  present  charter  might  be  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  work  of  this  newly-orga- 
nized committee.^ 

Next,  we  conclude  it  is  premature  to  con- 
sider at  this  time  the  future  activities  of  the 
Compact  pursuant  to  tli,e  recommendations 
adopted  at  the  1974  Midyear  Meeting.  Some 
of  these  are  unobjectionable  in  any  event, 
merely  intensification  of  existing  activities 
clearly  within  the  legislative  criteria.  Others 
may  be  partly  within  or  without  the  criteria 
depending  on  how  far  and  In  what  way  they 
may  be  implemented.  Still  others  which  may 
clearly  present  problems  under  the  criteria, 
such  as  recommendation  Seven  to  monitor 
"the  Impact  of  pricing  and  market  regulatory 
anomalies."  may  never  be  implemented  at 
all  In  any  meaningful  way. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  action  by 
the  Commission  in  Issuing  resolutions  and 
statements  of  policy  for  the  guidance  of 
member  State  Governors  and  the  Federal 
Government.  As  we  have  already  indicated, 
this  activity  also  Involves,  successively,  the 
work  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Committee  and  most  of  the  work 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  In  recent  years 
these  resolutions  have  turned  to  focus  In- 
creasingly on  generalized  energy  problems, 
concentrating  on  the  developing  energy  short- 
age In  particular.  Some  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations to  alleviate  these  problems  relate 
directly  to  physical  waste  prevention.  Rec- 
ommendations for  research  r.nd  development 
efforts  to  improve  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  in  production  and  for  effective 
unitization  laws  in  all  the  producing  States 
bear  directly  on  improvements  in  control  of 
underground  pressures  In  a  reservoir  and 
thus  on  maximizing  ultimate  recovery  of 
the  known  oil  in  place.  Ironically,  a  novel 
series  of  recent  recommendations  on  a  sub- 
ject never  loefore  seriously  considered  by  the 
Compact  Commission  would  seem  to  come 
squarely  within  the  terms  of  its  charter — the 
promotion  of  specific  measures  designed  to 
minimize  or  avoid  physical  waste  by  con- 
sumers of  oil  and  gas,  as  distinct  from 
producers. 

The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  for  other 
frequently  reiterated  pronouncements  on 
various  subjects.  This  would  include  recom- 
mendations  dealing   with   oil    Import   con- 
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trols.  Including  incentives  to  expand  do- 
mestic refinery  capacity;  increasing  price  in- 
centives for  natural  gas  production;  moder- 
ating environmental  restraints  In  such  di- 
verse areas  as  environmental  discharge  re- 
quirements, emission  standards,  and  oil  and 
gas  developments  in  Alaska  and  the  outer 
continental  shelf;  opening  public  lands  to 
development  and  revising  leasing  policies  ap- 
plicable to  coal,  oil  shale  and  tar  sands;  re- 
search and  development  to  develop  other 
energy  sources;  and  granting  priority  to  the 
oil  and  gas  drilling  industry  In  Feueral  al- 
location of  scarce  drilling  equipment,  fuels 
and  tubular  goods.  As  for  these,  the  connect- 
ing link  with  prevention  of  physical  waste  of 
oil  and  gas  Is  either  invisible  or  long  and  ex- 
tremely attenuated.  Where  there  exists  any 
connection  at  all,  it  cannot  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  the  subject  is  directly  related  to 
the  immediate  purpose  of  the  Compact  as  set 
out  In  Article  II. 

B.    ACTIVITIES    IK    IlELATION    TO    ARTICLE   V 

Our  second  question  for  consideration  is 
easier  to  answer.  In  ten  prior  reports  since 
1955  the  Attorney  General  has  been  presented 
with  the  question  whether  the  activities  of 
the  States  under  the  Compact  have  been  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  set  out  In  Article 
V  of  the  Compact,  namely  Its  proscriptions 
against  authorizing  the  States  to  limit  pro- 
duction "for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  or 
fixing  the  price  (of  oil  or  gas],  or  create  or 
perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  promote  regimen- 
tation." 

Under  the  present  extension  of  the  Com- 
pact the  question  has  been  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  activities  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission  as  well  as  those  of  the 
States.  We  do  not  consider  this  a  substantial 
change.  Earlier  reports  have  consistently 
taken  the  view  that  any  continuing  activity 
of  the  States  under  the  Compact  has  basi- 
cally been  undertaken  through  their  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  the  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Compact.  Thus,  the  activities 
of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission 
have  always  been  given  appropriate  consider- 
ation In  our  prior  appraisals. 

In  ten  prior  reports  since  1955  the  At- 
torney General  has  consistently  answered 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Activities 
under  the  Compact  have  been  found  to  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Article  V. 
They  have  not  been  found  to  be  Involved  in 
the  proscribed  conduct  set  forth  therein. 
From  our  continuing  and  detailed  surveil- 
lance of  Compact  activities  during  the  period 
under  review,  we  reiterate  that  conclusion 
In  this  report. 

It  must  be  understood  at  the  outset  that 
the  views  expressed  earlier  In  Section  III  of 
this  report  do  not  Imply  that  certain  Com- 
pact Commission  activities,  found  to  be  not 
directly  related  to  physical  waste  prevention, 
are  thereby  within  the  ambit  of  conduct 
proscribed  by  Section  V  of  the  Compact.  In 
testimony  during  House  hearings  on  the  1972 
extension  of  the  Compact,  Donald  I.  Baker, 
now  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Antitrust  Division,  expressed  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  Department  of  Justice  concern- 
ing Compact  activities,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  promulgation  of  resolutions 
which  Congressmen  were  questioning.  He 
Indicated  three  kinds  of  situations:  the  first, 
Involving  activities  directly  in  accord  with 
the  heart  of  the  Compact's  purpose;  the  sec- 
ond, dealing  with  activities  directly  prohib- 
ited, such  as  controlling  prices  and  other 
proscribed  practices;  and  the  third,  concern- 
ing activities  which  came  within  neither 
category  but  fell  somewhere  In  the  broad  area 
in  between  them.  In  the  latter  he  Included 
resolution-making  efforts  "trying  to  influ- 
ence the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Congress  by  offering  the  views 
of  the  State  regulators. . ."  -'  We  continue  to 
adhere  to  that  view. 

We  consider  that  these  resolutions  can  be 
equated   with   any   organization's   right   to 


petition  the  Government  for  action  In  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  the  petitioner.  More- 
over, the  Compact  Commission  could  well 
consider  that  the  Congress  had  agreed  that 
expression  of  these  views  were  its  right  and 
not  proscribed  under  the  terms  of  its  charter. 
Certainly,  similar  resolutions  conmientlng  on 
Federal  policies  and  recommending  Federal 
actions  had  been  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission all  during  the  1940's,  the  1950's  and 
the  1960's.  Since  1955,  successive  reports  of 
the  Attorney  General  have  taken  appropriate 
note  of  these  Compact  Commission  actions. 
Despite  all  this,  the  Congress  has  continued 
its  periodic  consent  to  extension  of  the  Com- 
pact without  ever,  before  1971,  raising  any 
serious  question  about  the  propriety  of  these 
pronouncements. 

As  for  other  aspects  of  Compact  work,  prior 
reports  by  the  Attorney  General  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  that  the  Interstate  OH 
Compact  Commission  has  no  power  to  avi- 
thorlze  or  to  exercise  price-fixing  authority. 
It  Is  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  en- 
gage in  the  other  actions  proscribed  under 
Section  V  of  its  charter.  Its  only  function 
Is  to  undertake  studies  or  research  on  mat- 
ters associated  with  waste  prevention,  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations thereon  to  its  member  States. 
Even  here,  acceptance  of  these  recommenda- 
tions by  the  States  Is  entirely  voluntary.  The 
States  are  free  to  Ignore  them,  even  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  similarly  Ignored 
many  Compact  Commission  resolutions  on 
Federal  policies  over  the  years. 

Apart  from  questions  of  coniormlty  to  the 
strict  mandates  of  the  Compact  charter,  the 
lOCC  has  served  a  generally  useful  purpose 
not  elsewhere  duplicated.  Its  technical  com- 
mittees have  been  of  value  to  State  regula- 
tory agencies,  and  perhaps  to  the  industry.  In 
their  collection,  collation  and  dls.semlnatlon 
of  Information  and  data  In  their  several  fields 
of  study.  Compact  meetings  have  provided  a 
convenient  forum  for  exchange  of  Ideas  by 
State  regulatory  officials  in  dealing  with  mu- 
tual conservation  problems.  As  indicated  in 
this  report,  the  Compact  Commission  has 
begun  to  provide  individualized  assistance 
to  member  States  in  appraising  and  updating 
their  regulatory  effort.  And  finally,  the  Com- 
pact Commission  serves  as  a  convenient  focal 
point  for  the  Federal  Government  to  obtain 
needed  Information  and  statistics  on  petro- 
leum Industry  operations  from  State  regula- 
tory agency  flies  or  from  State  regulatory 
agency  inquiries  specifically  requested  by 
Federal  officials. 

There  Is,  of  course,  room  for  argument  as 
to  exactly  how  valuable  the  work  of  the  Com- 
pact Commission  is  under  present  conditions. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  its  period  of  greatest 
usefulness  is  now  past,  that  It  Is  unsulted  to 
present-day  concern  with  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  energy  development,  and  that  Its 
functions  could  as  well  be  performed  In  other 
forums  and  by  various  other  agencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  even 
under  changed  circumstances  it  still  has  a 
unique  role  to  perform,  which  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  any  other  single  agency  or  un- 
dertaken piecemeal  by  several  other  agencies 
without  long  delays  and  losses  in  efficiency 
and  expertise.  All  of  these  may  perhaps  be 
legitimate  considerations  for  the  Congress  in 
making  a  determination  on  extending  the 
Compact.  From  our  individual  perspective, 
however,  and  based  on  our  close  surveillance 
of  Compact  activities  In  terms  of  our  report 
responsibilities,  we  see  no  occasion  to  recom- 
mend that  Congress  withhold  its  approval  to 
renewal  of  the  Compact. 

.   .  POOTNOTES 

"  S.  REP.  No.  356,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1971) 
«117  Cong  Rec.  30215-30217  (1971) 
"However,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
rejected  a  recommendation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  although  our  surveil- 
lance should  be  continued,  statutory  rejKM-t 


by  the  Attorney  General  in  future  be  made 
only  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances 
warranted.  See,  S.  Rep.  No.  356.  op.  cit..  p.  3. 

"Interstate  Compact  on  Oil  and  Gas  (12th 
Extension),  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Power  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  56-67  (1972). 

<-'HJt.  Rep.  No.  1098,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
4  (1972).  During  the  hearings  the  subcom- 
mittee had  also  been  concerned  over  the  ex- 
pressed view  of  the  Compact  Commission's 
General  Counsel  that  the  Compact  did  not  In 
fact  require  the  consent  of  the  Congress  be- 
cause the  Compact  agency  performed  merely 
advisory  functions.  In  response  to  Its  re- 
quest, the  Acting  Attorney  General  submit- 
ted a  supplemental  report  on  the  legislation 
which  took  Issue  with  this  contention.  As  a 
result,  on  the  basis  of  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution's  Compact  Clause  by  the  Judi- 
ciary and  legal  scholars  quoted  In  the  Acting 
Attorney  General's  report,  as  well  as  on  the 
practical  construction  by  the  Congress  ex- 
pressed In  Its  Initial  consent  In  1935  and  Its 
periodic  extensions  and  renewals  to  this  day, 
the  Committee  report  concluded  that  the 
Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas 
is  subject  to  the  Commerce  Clause  and  thus 
does  require  Congressional  consent.  Id.  at 
np.  3.4. 

'  Id.  at  pp.  4-5. 

"  118  Cong.  Rec.  19623-19625,  21913  (1972) . 

'"Hearings,  op.  cit.  p.  52. 

'■See  supra,  p.  10,  for  a  similar  unclear 
statement  on  this  theme,  contained  In  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  1973  Midyear  Meet- 
ing. 

■"  In  all  the  resolutions  adopted  In  the  pe- 
riod under  review,  there  was  only  a  single 
recommendation  for  State  action.  Urging  the 
formtilatlon  of  effective  unitization  laws  iu 
all  the  States  was  one  of  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations adopted  at  the  1973  Mid-year 
Meeting.  It  was  repeated  in  the  statement  of 
policy  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  that 
year.  Similarly,  these  resolutions  have  in- 
cluded only  occasional  general  exhortations 
to  the  Industry  to  do  Its  part  to  alleviate 
the  energy  crisis  by  Increasing  exploration 
and  production. 

"'  See  First  Report,  pp.  4ft-52;  Ninth  Re- 
port, pp.  8-13;  Interstate  OH  Compact  Com- 
mission, The  Compact's  Formative  Years  37- 
49  (1954);  Murphy,  The  Interstate  Compact 
to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas:  An  Experiment  in 
Co-operative  State  Production  Control,  17 
Mississippi  Bar  Journal  314   (1946). 

■■■^  The  one  possible  exception  is  concern 
with  measures  to  avert  abandonment  of 
marginal  or  stripper  wells.  From  the  begin- 
ning this  has  been  a  traditional  concern 
of  the  Compact  as  well  as  of  the  States.  It 
Is  now  a  concern  of  the  Federal  Government. 
At  the  State  level,  the  economic  measures 
utilized  have  involved  exemption  from  pro- 
duction limitations,  leading  to  maximiza- 
tion of  potential  Income  from  the  well.  At 
the  Federal  level,  as  epitomized  in  cm-rent 
price  controls  on  crude  oil,  these  measures 
involve  special  price  relief. 

In  each  case  the  rationale  for  this  special 
economic  treatment  Is  that  if  the  Income 
from  this  marginal  production  becomes  In- 
sufficient to  support  the  operating  costs  of 
pumping  out  these  few  barrels  per  day  and 
return  a  fair  profit,  then  the  well  will  ulti- 
mately be  capped  and  abandoned.  After  that 
Is  done.  It  Is  generally  concluded,  there  would 
be  no  reasonably  conceivable  economic  cli- 
mate which  would  make  it  profitable  to 
undertake  the  heavy  investment  required  to 
reopen  the  well.  Thus  a  portion  of  known  re- 
serves, otherwise  recoverable,  would  be  lost 
forever.  And  while  this  portion  may  be  small 
as  to  each  individual  well,  the  number  of 
domestic  wells  in  this  category  Is  very  large 
and  the  proportion  of  our  total  production 
and  reserves  they  represent  Is  quite  substan- 
tial. 

'■^  Hearings,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 
"  Id.  at  pp.  79-80. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr. 
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valuing  certain  real  property 
tax  purposes. 

S.    1179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  wAlliams,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (^Ir.  Steven- 
son) was  added  as  a  cospons  >r  of  S.  1479, 
a  bill  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of 
labor  in  the  building  and  ;onstruction 
industry  by  providing  for  ;qual  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Alljn 
ator    from    Florida    (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Agriculture    to    control    anjl 
plant  pests. 


the  Sen- 

i  Jtcne  )    was 

a  bill  to 

Secretary  of 

eradicate 


Ro^  H 


the  Sen- 

HAk'riELD )    was 

a  bill  to 

Code  of 

taxpayers. 


1)25. 


t) 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from  Oregon   (Mr 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
amend  the  Internal  Reverjue 
1954  of  provide  assistance 

S.    2015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  eIcleton,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (  Mr.  Magnxj- 
soN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsi  ir  of  S  2015, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  Uiited  States 
Code,  to  assure  that  certain  publications 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  con- 
tinue to  qualify  as  second-c  ass  mall. 


S.  2023 


N:r. 
Massach  usetts 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Wyoming   ( 
the  Senator  from 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Senatoi 
(Mr.  CHtmcH)  were  added 
of  S.  2088,  a  bill  to  prohibi 
dogs  by  the  Department  of 
connection   with   the 
development,  or  evaluation 
tive,    chemical,    or 
agents,  and  to  require  the 
of  Defense  to  develop  and 
feasible,  alternative,  nona: 
Oif  experimentation. 


a; 


reseai  ch 


bioIogl(  !al 


nhii 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from  Arizona    (Mr 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
curlties'  Protection  Act  of 

S.  22S» 


PERi  :t, 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
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,  the  Sen- 
)  was 
the  Federal 
Act. 


^THiAs,  the 

McGee), 

(Mr. 

Illinois  (Mr. 

from  Idaho 

cosponsors 

the  use  of 

Defense  in 

testing, 

of  radJoac- 

warfare 

Department 

use,  where 

al  methods 


the  Sen- 
FVuiNiN)    was 
the  Se- 
J975. 


jAvrrs).  the 

St  AFFORD) , 


ator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
aiul  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  were  added  a  i  cosponsors 
of  8.  229«,  a  bill  which  extends  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleimi  Allocation  jAct  of  1973 
to  October  15, 1975. 

S.  2*00 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BkiXMON,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakoti  (Mr.  Mc- 


GovEHN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2300,  a  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  issue  permanent  easements  for 
certain  docks  constructed  on  property 
under  his  jurisdiction. 

SENATE  BESOLirXION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  197, 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Responsiveness  and  Accountability. 

SENATE  JOINT  RSSOLTJriON  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bttrdick,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  M-^nsfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  annurilW  a  pro  limation 
designating  that  week  in  November 
which  includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as 
"Nationnl  Family  Week." 


a:>;!endments  submitted  for 
phimting 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMEND- 
r^NTS  OF  1975— S.  1816 

AMENDMENT    NO.    876 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  ffor  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  submitted  r.n  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  th;m  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  1816)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

li'JDOCHINA     REFUGEE     CHILDREN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  1975— S.  2145 

AMENDMENT    NO.     877 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNDALE)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  2145)  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  in  order  to  assist  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  to  provide  pub- 
lic education  to  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodian refugee  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADtrLT    EDUCATION    FOB    INDOCHINA    HETtTCEES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  submit  today,  with  Sena- 
tor Javits,  an  amendment  which  author- 
izes funds  for  adult  education  services  to 
Vietnamese  r.nd  Cambodian  refugees  to 
S.  2145,  the  Indochina  Refugee  Children 
Assistance  Act  of  1975.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Senators  Cranston  and  Tunney  for 
their  initiatives  in  advancing  this  terri- 
bly important  legislation,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  to  enable  local  school  districts 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
children.  This  amendment  expands  the 
scope  of  that  legislation  to  address  also 
the  pressing  needs  of  refugees  over  the 
age  of  18.  It  would  amend  the  existing 
Adult  Education  Act  to  provide  funds  for 
programs  of  instruction  to  adult  refugees 
in  the  development  and  enhancement  of 
necessary  skills,  supportive  services  such 
as  career  guidance  and  employment 
counseling,  other  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  services,  and  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  planning  and  implementing 
those  programs  of  instruction. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
sponds to  the  serious  need  that  has  been 
expressed  in  my  home  State  of  Minne- 
sota by  the  state  department  of  educa- 


tion and  the  superintendents  of  numer- 
ous local  school  districts  for  the  resources 
to  develop  these  special  adult  education 
programs.  Minnesota  expects  approxi- 
mately 3,000  Vietnamese  adults  who  will 
require  a  wide  range  of  educational  serv- 
ices such  as  language  skills,  mathematics 
and  budget  planning,  career  develop- 
ment, and  Eoci  .1  skills  in  the  adjustment 
to  American  life.  At  the  State  and  local 
levels,  educators  are  tremendously  con- 
cerned about  these  problems  and  are 
planning  with  great  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  the  challenge.  This  amendment 
will  provide  them  v.ith  the  resources  to 
address  these  critical  needs. 

ITiese  educatoi-s  recognize  that  com- 
prehensive cdult  education  prosmms  aro 
of  gi-eat  importance  not  only  to  adult 
refugees  but  also  to  their  children.  For 
tho  important  educational  services  that 
v.ill  be  provided  by  this  Bill  to  children 
to  be  truly  effective,  they  must  be  rein- 
forced by  parents  at  home.  The.'-e  chil- 
dren, who  are  future  American  citizens, 
will  have  far  greater  success  in  adapting 
to  American  life  if  their  parents  are  i  re- 
gressing in  their  own  right  and  are  thus 
ablo  to  encourage  and  help  their  children 
in  their  language  and  social  development. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  Departmert 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
planning  to  disperse  $5  million  for  spe- 
cial adult  education  efforts,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  amount  is  insufacient 
to  support  the  full  range  of  programs 
that  are  required.  In  the  case  of  Min- 
nesota, this  expenditure  would  provide 
only  $17  for  each  adult  refugee.  The  Na- 
tional Advisoi-y  Council  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation has  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately $21.4  million  over  2  years  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  these  services  on  a 
scale  appropriate  to  the  need. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  of  tremendous  Importance 
to  our  countrj''s  efforts  to  respond  com- 
passionately and  effectively  to  this  chal- 
lenge. It  addresses  a  very  specific  need 
for  a  definite,  2-year  time  period.  I  also 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  involves  no  in- 
crease In  the  present  level  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  adult  education.  I  hope  that 
my  distinguished  colIeagU'?s  will  consider 
It  carefully,  and  I  urge  them  to  support 
its  passage. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was 
added  as  a  co-^pan-or  of  ame'^dment 
No.  586,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  692),  the  Natural  Gas  Produc- 
tion and  Conservation  Act  of  1975. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2305— 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  ACT 
OF  1975 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  2305,  the  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Act  of 
1975,  on  Tuesday,  September  16,  1975, 
at  9:30  a.m.  and  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1975,  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  4232 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
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The  hearing   originally   scheduled   for    ment  would  have  been  Impo^ible.  and    pear-and  explicitly  being  as.ed  tor  its 


Friday,  September   12,   1975,  has  been 
canceled. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  small  American  peacekeeping 
force  will  be  only  one  of  the  peacekeep- 
ing forces  stationed  in  the  area.  The 
United  Nations  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  men  already  stationed  in  the 
buffer  zone  to  5,000. 

The  American  peacekeeping  force  will 

be  composed  of  technicians  not  combat 

peace    agreement    between    Israel    and    soldiers.  I  am  Informed  that  it  will  not 

Egypt  that  was  announced  last  week.  It    be  part  of  the  mihtary  chain  of  com- 


A  STEP  TOWARD  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  interini 


is  a  necessary  step  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  even  more  important, 
the  accord  has  eased  tensions  that 
threatened  to  break  into  open  confronta- 
tion. It  has  created  a  breathing  space 
dui'ing  which  serious  discussions  can 
continue  toward  a  more  permanent  and 
lasting  settlement.  Because  of  the  ac- 
cord. Israel  and  Egypt  are  closer  to  each 
other  and  closer  to  peace  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  The  signing  of  this 


mand.  The  agreement  restricts  the  size 

of  the  peacekeeping  force  to  not  more 

than  200  men,  with  probably  fewer  than     .  _  _  _  ^        ^ 

half  that  number  on  duty  at  anv  one    negotiating   effort   must   be   continued. 


approval. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Kissinger's  commitments  are 
apparently  conditioned  on  Congressional  ap- 
proval. According  to  a  report  by  Bernard 
Gwertzman  In  The  New  York  Times,  the  text 
for  example  pledges  future  aid  to  Israel  from 
the  United  States  "within  the  limits  of  Its 
resources.  Congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation."  To  Include  such  language 
reflects  one  of  the  essential  lessons  of  the 
Vietnam  disaster. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
terim agreement  has  already  helped  to 
stabilize  the  turbulent  political  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  accord  is  an  im- 
portant beginning.  But,  of  course,  the 


time.  The  force  is  further  limited  by 
the  agreement  to  activities  in  specific 
and  limited  areas  of  the  buffer  zone.  Its 
purpose  is  to  monitor  the  early  warning 
system  required  by  the  accord  for  both 
sides. 
Militarily,  the  fact  that  both  Egypt  and 


agreement  after  so  many  years  of  frus-    Israel  will  be  using  the  fame  equipment 


tration  and  war  presents  an  opportunity 
which  the  Congress  should  seize  and 
support. 

I  congratulate  the  Israelis  and  the 
Egj'ptians  on  this  important  achieve- 
ment. It  was  not  easy  for  the  leaders  of 
either  nation  to  come  to  this  point.  There 
were  highly  sensitive  military  and  polit- 
ical questions  on  both  sides,  and  the 
leaders  of  both  these  nations  showed 
great  courage  and  statesmanship  in  com- 
ing to  this  historic  pact. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dr.  Kissinger.  The  combi- 
nation of  his  stamina  and  his  imagina- 
tive diplomacy  was  responsible  for  this 
accord. 

The  accord  proves  that  solutions  to 
difficult  problems  can  be  found  by  peace- 
ful means  without  fighting  wars,  if  there 
is  enough  imagination  and  leadership.  It 
Is  my  profound  hope  that  Egypt's  cour- 
age and  wisdom  in  signing  the  pact  will 
encourage  some  of  her  Arab  neighbors 
to  work  toward  peace  through  discussion 
and  negotiation.  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged that  Egypt's  most  substantial 
neighbors,  including  Saudi  Arabia,  have 
supported  both  the  idea  of  an  interim 
agreement  and  the  document  initialed 
last  week.  It  is,  therefore,  a  moment  of 
opportunity  for  the  other  countries  in 
the  region,  too. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  vital  to 
the  global  interests  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  been  saying  for  some  time  that 
ecopolitics  has  replaced  geopolitics  in 
the  forces  of  history.  It  is  our  economic 
interest,  in  the  most  vital  ways,  that 
economic  stability  and  political  stability 
coincide  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole. 
The  successful  conclusion  of  the  interim 
agreement  has  brought  us  new  friends 
without  costing  us  our  old  ones.  In  fact, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  no  longer  the 
primary  power  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  States  as  a  result  of  this  accord 
has  become  the  Nation  from  which  other 
major  nations  in  the  Middle  East  seek 
counsel — a  development  we  must  all  wel- 
come. 

As  an  integral  aspect  of  the  agreement, 
both  sides  requested  that  the  United 
States  maintain  a  civilian  peacekeeping 
force  in  the  demilitarized  buffer  zone 
between  them.  Had  we  not  found  some 
way  of  meeting  this  demand,  any  agree- 


monitored  by  common  advisers  means 
that  the  chances  of  false  alarms  and 
misinterpreted  maneuvers  will  be  dras- 
tically reduced.  The  force  is  an  impartial 
one  working  for  both  Egypt  and  Israel  to 
protect  the  peace. 

The  stationing  of  Americans  in  the 
Sinai  has  been  the  subject  of  some  con- 
troversy here  at  home.  Some  compare 
it  with  our  early  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
However,  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  is  very  different  from  the  one  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  Vietnam  the  United 
States  sent  its  military  to  help  one  side 
to  fight  and  win  a  war.  In  the  present 
case,  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
quested by  both  sides  to  establish  an  im- 
partial peacekeeping  force  in  order  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  area.  Today's  New 
York  Times  has  a  cogent  article  by  An- 
thony Lewis  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  an  excerpt  from  it  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXCERPT  From  the  New  York  Times 

Some  critics  talk  of  the  posslbUlty  of  "an- 
other Vietnam"  In  the  provision  for  200 
American  technicians  in  the  Sinai.  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  began,  it  is  recalled, 
with  President  Elsenhower's  dispatch  of  800 
"advisers."  But  the  comparison  is  false. 

America's  adventure  In  Vietnam  was  a 
terrible  bUmder  for  several  reasons.  It  took 
us  Into  an  area  of  the  world  where  we  had 
no  clear  national  Interest  or  historic  role. 
The  objective  was  impossible  to  achieve 
within  rational  limits — to  defeat  a  national- 
ist revolution  by  external  force,  without 
effective  Indigenous  political  support.  And 
the  methods  used  to  take  us  in,  the  execu- 
tive secrecy  and  lies,  were  outrageously 
wrong  in  terms  of  our  constitutional  system. 

Those  factors  are  not  duplicated  in  the 
Sinai  agreement.  The  United  States  has  the 
most  obvious  imaginable  Interests  in  the 
Middle  East — political,  economic,  moral,  his- 
torical. To  help  separate  opposing  armies  by 
operating  an  early-warning  system  is  a  rea- 
sonable objective  and  one  quite  capable  of 
limited  definition. 

And  the  surreptitious  means  by  which 
Presidents  slid  into  the  Vietnam  war  without 
fairly  advising  Congress  or  seeking  its  ap- 
proval are  not  being  used  this  time.  No 
sensible  person  could  expect  a  collective  body 
such  as  Congress  to  be  brought  Into  actual 
diplomatic  negotiations.  But  Congress  Is 
being   told   the   results   now — fully,   It   ap- 


Vei-y  sensitive  problems  remain.  Hostile 
interests  still  seek  alternatives  to  peace. 
The  potential  for  trouble  still  remains 
very  great. 

The  interim  accord  provides  a  strong 
foothold  from  which  to  work — let  us  ap- 
prove it  in  that  perspective.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  support  it — and  by  support- 
ing it,  we  gain  in  terms  of  our  national 
interest  and  in  terms  of  our  search  for 
peace. 

EXCESSIVE  FEDERAL  REGULATION 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
Nation  approaches  its  200  th  year,  we 
should  again  remember  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  that,  "eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty."  Again  our  liberty 
is  threatened,  not  from  external  forces 
such  as  thos:  which  menaced  our  Na- 
tion at  its  birth,  but  instead  from  con- 
gressional mandates,  well-meaning  bu- 
reaucrats, and  innimierable  printed 
forms.  In  an  understandable  desire  to 
protect  our  citizens  and  consumers,  we 
have  unintentionally  unleashed  a  stiflng 
excess  of  overregulation. 

Subtle,  quiet,  and  full  of  good  inten- 
tions. Federal  regulations  are  nonethe- 
less strangling  competition  and  costing 
billions  of  dollars.  But  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, as  columnist  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick  pointed  out  recently,  is  the  fact  tliat 
we  are  now  reaching  a  point  in  exces- 
sive regulation  where  our  free  society 
itself  is  beginning  to  be  jeopardized.  To 
quote  Mr.  Kilpatrick — 

We  are  within  a  drop  or  two  of  the  critical 
moment  at  which  freedom  crystallizes  Into 
regimentation,  when  the  people  no  longer  are 
masters  of  government  but  government  is 
master  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate  must 
become  more  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
pervasive  regulation.  Our  free  society  is 
currently  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Yet,  this  society  is  based  on  the 
ability  to  experiment,  adapt,  and  take 
prudent  risks  for  purposes  of  securing 
personal  reward,  and  as  such,  it  could 
easily  wither  if  shackled  by  bureaucratic 
inertia. 

So  as  our  200th  birthday  as  a  nation 
approaches,  we  should  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. But,  an  essential  part  of  such  a 
renewal  must  be  an  awareness  of  both  the 
present  danger  and  how  little  time  is  left. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick's  editorial 
in  the  August  issue  of  the  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, entitled  "The  New  National  Night- 
mare," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Ute  Nation's  Business, 
Th»  Wew  Nationai. 
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(By  James  J.  Kllpatrl<|t) 
The  Up  point  Is  among  the 
pnenooiena   of   our   everyday 
du'covers  the  tip  point  of  a 
teeter-totter.  A  boatman  percei 
Ing  of  a  tide.  A  baseball  umpire 
much  sass  from  a  player  and 
At  a  certain  point,  matter  will 
crystallize,  or  jcU.  The  tip  poln 
ment  at  wtiicli  conditions  chan^ 
gree,  but  In  kind,  or  In  direct 
Two  hundred  years  after  oiir 
began,  we  are  close  to  such  a  tl 
We  are  within  a  drop  or  two  of 
moment  at  which  freedom 
reglmentatiton,  when  the  peop^ 
are  maaters  of  governn^nt,  but 
is  master  of  the  people. 

The  dangers  arc  widely  percel\'^d 
are  separately  and  not  eollectlv 
It  is  ihe  occluded  vision  of 
cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  t: 
see  one  port  of  the  picture, 
other,  businessmen  yet  another 
amall  rooms,  in  little  sliutoS  celli 
times  we  labor  to  breathe.  "It 
here,"  we  complain.  And  we  are 
aware    that    air    Is    being    sue 
next  room  also.  Yet  the  atmosph^ri 
are  so  slow,  so  gradual,  so 
significant,  that  we  seldom 
We  do  not  understand  what  is 
the  Tery  air  of  freedom 

TbcHnas  A.  Murphy,  chairman 
Motors,  recently  spoke  to  the 
sodatlon  of  Accountants.  As  a 
be  spoke  from  his  own  small 

"Our  economic  system,  found^ 
nation  200  years   ago,  has  com* 
more  tinder  govemnoent  control 
splcuonsly  in  the  marketplace, 
ment.  by  mandate  and  edict,  is 
its   sovereignty   for   that   of   the 
consiuner.  Government,  rather  thitn 
ing  public,  is  increasingly 
kinds  of  products   and   services 
sale,    and    government    regulatiotis 
fluendng  their  coets  and 
prices.  What  Is  of  greatest  com 
each   intrusion   of    government, 
takes  decision-making  power 
Individual    consumer,    diminished 
nomlc  freedom." 

Dr.   Murray   L.   Weldenbaum 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
ness,    notes    a    "second 
tlon."  The  first  such  revolution 
of  professional   managers,   as 
owners.   "This   new  revolution 
stable.    It    Involves    the    shift 
making  from  managers,  who 
shareholders,  to  a  cadre  of 
clals.    government    inspectors, 
regulators."     [See     "Where 
Can  Lead,"  Nation's  Business, 

The  last  word  is  the  key  word: 
If  we  were  to  give  a  name  to 
new  age  that  lies  ahead,  the  a^e 
tip  ijoint,  we  might  vrell  term  it 
the  Regulators.  A  part  of  the 
pect  of  the  approaching  era  is 
Americans  see  nothing  ominous 
Uon.  It  is  a  friendly  word.  We  ari  i 
Inclined   toward    a   regular   fello 
from   the    irregular.    The 
regular  with  "normal,  typical 
in  "a  regular  pulse."  A  regulated 
larly  thought  to  be  a  good  life. 

This  very  complaisance 
creeping  oppression.  "The  people 
up  their  liberties."  said  Edmund 
under  some  delusion."  Here  the 
that,    U   a   little   regulation   is 
regulation  is  better.  On  the 
that  freedom  cannot  exist  without 
fallacious  conclusion   is   erected: 
order,  the  more  freedom.  It  does 
that  way. 
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The  enveloping  process  begins  with  a  per- 
ceived ill.  Thalidomide.  Smog.  Racial  dis- 
crimination. The  fly-by-night  private  school. 
The  fire  ant.  The  rickety  ladder.  The  dan- 
gerous toy.  In  our  struggle  toward  a  more 
perfect  society,  it  is  altogether  natural  and 
desiraWe  that  ills  be  remedied.  A  boy  drowns 
at  summer  camp;  a  little  girl  dies  when  her 
nightgown  catches  fire.  Such  tragedies  pluck 
at  the  heart;  and  compassionate  government 
responds. 

But  the  vice  cf  regulation  is  that  it  fol- 
lows an  Inexorable  process :  first  a  little,  then 
a  lot.  Within  the  Congress — and  the  state 
legislatures  are  not  materially  different — 
there  develops  what  John  Randolph  caUed 
the  legislative  itch.  On  the  body  pcrfitic  a 
rash  is  seen;  it  must  be  scratched.  Statutes 
tumble  upon  statutes,  head  over  heels,  pell- 
mell,  laws  upon  laws,  and  these  laws  must 
be  administered.  They  must  be  Interpreted, 
construed,  amplified,  extended,  and  enforced. 
Enter  the  regulator.  He  is  a  decent  man,  more 
often  than  not,  eager  to  do  good.  But  his 
passion  is  to  regulate.  It  becomes  a  con- 
suniir.g  passion. 

Out  of  the  perceived  ill  of  thalidomide 
came  the  straitjacketlng  procedures  that 
now  govern  new  drug  applications;  and  these 
procediu-es  have  stifled  the  drug  industry. 
Out  of  the  perceived  ill  of  smog  came  the 
staggering  array  of  environmental  controls — 
controls  that  have  accomplished  some  good 
and  have  added  billions  of  dollars  to  the  cost 
of  consumer  goods. 

The  perceived  ill  of  discrimination  has 
producsd  the  new  egalitarlanism.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  redrers  old  wrongs  with  new  wrongs. 
Thus,  Boston  writhes  In  the  unhapplness  of 
racial-balance  busing.  At  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  the  chancellor  is  given 
four  days  to  sign  a  30-page  statement  of  con- 
ciliation or  be  denied  a  $1.8  million  contract. 
Athletic  directors  are  conun&nded  to  rewrite 
their  budgets.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
"great  deference"  must  be  accorded  the 
"guidelines"  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission.  Whole  states  em- 
bark upon  the  neuterlzation  of  their  codes, 
solemnly  amending  chairman  to  read  chair- 
person. 

Increasingly,  the  process  pervades  the  field 
of  health  care.  At  Kettering  Medical  Center, 
near  Dayton,  the  regulators  descend.  The 
hospital  is  new,  sparkling,  modern,  safe,  effi- 
cient; It  has  met  cw  surpassed  every  state 
and  local  building  requirement;  it  has  been 
professionally  accredited.  But  the  regulators 
are  not  pleased :  The  windows  are  wrong,  the 
airflow  system  Is  wrong,  the  kitchen  doors 
are  wrong.  And  these  deficiencies  must  be 
corrected  at  once,  never  mind  the  cost,  or 
else — !  Or  cl.se  Kettering  will  not  be  reim- 
bursed for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients. 
Kettering  is  not  alone.  Scores  of  hospitals 
face  the  same  threat. 

One  of  the  busiest  agencies  In  Washington 
Is  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Its  mnneographs  run  night  and  day.  Here 
the  rcgiUators.  In  an  altogether  typical  week, 
are  concerned  with  book  matches,  lawn 
mowers,  television  receivers,  playground 
equipment,  bicycle  brakes,  and  baseball  bat 
grips.  The  regulators  are  concerned  with  car- 
pets, cigarette  lighters,  and  a  prototype 
child-resistant  closure  for  use  by  the  elderly. 
They  wlU  regulate  these  things. 

Committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  at  war  over  FTFRA.  This  is  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act.  administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  their  zeal  to  regulate, 
the  FIFHA  regulators  set  up  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone network  to  generate  complaints  of 
pesticide  misuse.  To  some  members  of  the 
House,  this  Is  an  "indefensible  informant 
system."  To  others.  It  Is  a  Justified  step  in 
pesticide  regulation. 

Our  regulators,  state  or  federal,  have  this 
in  common:  They  mean  to  be  obeyed.  The 
smallest  offender  cannot  be  Ignored,  lest 
larger  offenders  be  encouraged.  Thus,  in  Ohio, 
the   re^lators   of   edticatlon   have   cracked 


down  upon  the  Tabernacle  Christian  School 
in  Greenville  and  brought  criminal  prosecu- 
tion against  15  disobedient  parents.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  that  the  children  in  this 
fundamentalist  school  are  achieving  at  levels 
higher  than  comparable  students  in  pub- 
lic schools.  The  school  does  not  comply  with 
regulations.  Whip  It  Into  line! 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  visited  the  young  American  re- 
public. He  returned  to  France  and  between 
1835  and  1839  delivered  himself  of  that  great 
worlc.  "Democracy  In  America."  Toward  the 
end  of  volume  ri,  he  reflected  upon  "what 
sort  of  despotism  democratic  nations  have 
to  fear."  It  would  be  a  different  kind  of  des- 
potism, he  thought,  from  the  despotism  of 
old.  "It  would  be  more  extensive  and  mora 
mild:  it  would  degrade  men  without  tor- 
menting them."  Looking  far  ahead,  he  fore- 
saw a  nation  populated  by  an  Innumerable 
multitude,  all  ab.=orbed  in  their  own  affairs, 
preoccupied  witli  "the  petty  and  paltry  pleas- 
xires  with  which  they  glut  their  lives." 
This  was  De  Tocquevllle's  terrible  vision: 
"Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  Immense 
and  tutelary  power,  which  takes  upon  Itself 
alone  to  secure  their  gratifications  and  to 
watch  over  their  fate.  That  power  Is  absohite, 
minute,  regular,  provident"  and  mild.  .  .  . 
Pw  their  happiness  such  a  government  wUI- 
Ingly  labors,  but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole 
agent  and  the  only  arbiter  of  that  happiness; 
it  provides  for  their  security,  foresees  and 
supplies  their  necessities,  facilitates  their 
pleasures,  manages  their  principal  concerns, 
directs  their  Uidustry.  regulates  the  descent 
of  property,  and  subdivides  their  inherit- 
ances. Wha.t  reni."»ins,  but  to  spare  them  all 
the  care  of  thinking  and  all  tlie  trouble  of 
living? 

"Tlius  it  every  day  renders  the  exercise  of 
the  free  agency  of  man  less  useful  and  less 
frequent;  it  circumscribes  the  will  within  a 
narrov.er  range  and  gradually  robs  a  man  of 
all  the  uses  of  himself.  The  principle  of 
equality  has  prepared  men  for  these  things; 
it  has  predisposed  men  to  endure  them  and 
often  to  look  on  them  as  benefits. 

"After  having  thus  successively  taken  each 
member  of  Uie  community  in  its  powerful 
grasp  said  fashioned  him  at  will,  the  supreme 
poxer  then  e:;tends  Its  arm  over  the  whole 
community.  It  covers  the  surface  of  society 
with  a  network  of  small,  complicated  rules, 
minute  and  uniform,  through  which  the  most 
orighial  minds  and  the  most  energetic  char- 
acters cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above  the 
crowd.  The  will  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but 
softened,  t)ent.  and  guided;  men  are  seldom 
forced  by  it  to  act.  but  they  are  constantly 
restrained  from  acting.  Such  a  power  does 
not  destroy,  but  It  prevents  existence;  it  does 
not  tyrannize,  but  it  compresses,  enervates. 
extlnj^Ushes,  and  stupefies  a  people,  till  each 
nation  is  reduced  to  nothing  better  than  a 
flock  of  timid  and  Industrious  animals,  of 
which  the  government  is  the  shepherd." 

A  magazine  recently  counted  63,444  federal 
regulators.  It  put  the  cost  to  consumers  of 
federal  rern.ilation  alone  at  $130  billion  a  year. 
The  regulatory  network  spreads  and  grows; 
the  tip  point  aji^roaches;  and  De  Tocque- 
vllle's nightmare  consumes  the  American 
dream. 


H.R.    5901— EDUCATION    BILL   VETO 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  every 
time  the  President  sends  a  veto  message 
to  the  Congress.  I  believe  we  must  judge 
it  on  its  merits.  In  some  instances,  the 
President  has  good  and  valid  reasons  for 
disapproving  congressional  actions.  When 
he  does,  I  will  support  him.  At  other 
times,  the  President  advances  specious 
or  inadequate  reasons  for  his  veto.  When 
he  does,  I  will  vote  to  override  him.  In 
this  case,  on  the  education  bill,  the 
President  did  not  make  the  case  for 
his  veto,  and  I  voted  to  override  him. 
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I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  seems  to  be  following  In  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor  when  it 
comes  to  education  funding.  Before  his 
election,  Mr.  Nixon  told  us — 

We  must  not  shortchange  education  ,  .  . 
fur  it  is  one  of  our  most  important  Na- 
tional priorities. 

He  then  proceeded  to  veto  tliree  edu- 
cation appropriation  bills  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  inflationary. 

Now  President  Ford  has  advanced  the 
same  reasons  for  his  action  on  this  cru- 
cial bill.  Since  I,  too,  am  concerned  about 
inflation  and  since  I  recognize  that 
money  spent  on  education  is  not  exempt 
from  charges  of  inflation,  I  believe  we 
should  look  at  the  total  picture. 

This  education  money  bill  contains  a 
3.6-percent  increase  in  appropriations 
for  1976  over  1975.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  fiscal  year 
1975  showed  an  Increase  of  8.5  percent. 
Consequently,  our  increased  appropri- 
ation of  3.6  percent  is  not  even  half  of 
the  amount  needed  for  education  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation. 

Let  us  look  at  a  special  area,  higher 
education.  For  higher  education  pro- 
grams in  this  bill,  there  is  less  than  a  1- 
percent  Increase  over  1975.  Yet,  dming 
this  year  there  was  a  12-percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  public  colleges  and  an  8- 
percent  increase  at  private  colleges. 
Tlicse  institutions  had  asked  for  some 
$2  billion  in  student  aid  funds  alone.  The 
bill  provides  them  with  imder  $1  billion, 
less  than  one-half  of  their  requests.  Is 
it  fair,  I  wonder,  to  call  this  bill  infla- 
tionary? I  believe  not. 

We  have  set  ourselves  a  task  in  this 
Congress  of  establishing  budget  levels 
and  sticking  to  them,  and  I  think  we  are 
doing  a  pretty  good  job.  This  particular 
appropriations  bill  comes  in  some  $800 
million  under  the  Senate  budget  ceiling. 
In  my  view,  that  shows  responsibility, 
and  it  does  so  without  eviscerating  our 
crucial  programs  of  bilingual  education, 
student  aid,  grants  to  school  districts 
having  disadvantaged  children,  and  a 
host  of  other  educational  programs  that 
our  schools  and  our  children  depend  on. 

I  sti'ongly  believe  Congre.«s  acted  prop- 
erly in  rejecting  the  veto  of  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill. 
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RETURN    URGED   TO    DISCIPLINE 
OP   GOLD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesiclent,  in 
recent  months  I  have  appealed  repeatedly 
for  a  return  to  the  discipline  of  gold  in 
the  conduct  of  our  international  mone- 
tary policy.  It  has  been  my  strong  be- 
lief that  our  failure  to  do  this  has  led 
to  many  of  the  economic  ills  which  are 
today  plaguing  the  economy  of  the 
XTnited  States  and  the  entire  free  world. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Jacques  Rueff.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  and  one  of  the 
most  diatinguiihed  economists  in  Fi-auce 
with  tlie  same  argument.  Mr.  RueH 
claims  emphatically  that — 

It  Is  a  mistake  and  a  lie  to  claim  thai  It  Is 
net  within  the  power  of  the  body  of  Western 
states  to  bring  a  swift  halt  to  the  inflation 
undermining  their  e:a3tejice. 

The  French  expert  has  set  forth  his 
arguments  for  a  return  to  the  disciphne 
of  gold  in  an  article  published  in  the 
June  27  issue  of  the  London  Times.  He 


insists  that  gold  is  the  only  key  available 
to  the  Western  democracy  that  can  open 
the  door  to  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  He 
put  it  this  wav : 

The  restoration  of  effective  convertibility 
into  gold,  with  gold  at  an  adequate  price, 
far  from  involving  a  risk  of  economic  decel- 
eration, win  immediately  set  a  powerful  wave 
of  prosperity,  security  and  well-being  in  mo- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

Ml-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  RueCF's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  making  the  entire  article 
available  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConD. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  London  Times,  June  27.  19751 

The  Golden  Key  That  Will  Open  the  Door 

TO  A  New  Era  or  PROsPEnrrY 

(M.  Jacques  Rueff,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
economists  In  France.  He  was  the  architect 
of  the  currency  reform  of  1958  after  General 
de  Gaulle's  return  to  power  which  laid  the 
basis  for  French  prosperity  and  expansion. 
As  early  as  1961,  he  predicted  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Western  monetary  system,  and 
has  preached  unceasingly  for  a  return  to  dis- 
cipline of  gold.  The  following  i.s  a  conden.sed 
version  of  two  articles  published  last  week  in 
Le  Monde.) 

To  all  those  affected,  the  crisis  ravaging 
the  West  is  an  intolerable  .scandal.  It  Is  pos- 
.stble  to  demotLstrate  that  Western  inflation 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  niisguided  mone- 
tary syscem  wliich,  having  broken  down  be- 
tween 1929  and  1933  Ln  the  immense  catas- 
trophe of  the  great  depression,  has  once  again 
been  wreaking  its  disa.3trous  effects  for  the 
pr.st  15  years. 

I  maintain,  without  fear  of  being  contra- 
dicted by  events,  that  the  present  rece&sion 
i.s  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  blind 
In-stitution  of  a  monetary  system  which  could 
have  resulted  in  nothing  else.  As  long  as  this 
diagnasis  Is  not  accepted  In  all  Its  hsrsh 
simplicity  by  all  the  governments  concerned, 
action  taken  to  deal  with  the  evil  is  doomed 
to  failure,  because  it  will  only  be  concerned 
with  correcting  the  effects  while  allowing 
their  cause  to  subsist. 

This  cause  is  ea.sy  to  identify:  The  fact 
that,  since  1922.  many  countries  have  been 
able  to  create  domestic  cuirency.  not  only 
against  gold  or  domestic  currency  debts,  but 
also  against  debts  In  foreign  currencies,  ba- 
sically dollars  p.nd  sterling. 

The  result  was  painfully  simple.  Any  deficit 
in  the  United  States  t>alance  of  payments  led 
to  a  corresponding  payment  In  dollars  to  the 
creditor  countries.  The  dollars  were  bought 
by  the  banks  of  is.sue  in  those  countries, 
which  created  an  equivalent  amount  of  do- 
mestic currency.  The  dollars  against  which 
this  currency  hsd  been  created  were  immedi- 
ntety  returned  to  the  United  States  market 
through  bank  deposits  or  treasury  bonds. 

This  process  inevitably  led  to  three  con- 
.sequences:  Perpetuation  of  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  inflation  in  the 
creditor  countries  and,  finally  but  surely, 
i:iconvertibility  of  the  dollar. 

Admittedly,  the  mechanisms  and  outward 
."appearance  of  the  system  have  ch?.nt:ed  over 
the  yeai-s.  The  unchecked  creation  of  Euro- 
dollars and  Eiu-o-currencies  generally,  espe- 
cially In  connexion  with  the  oil  crisis,  has 
accelerated  and  amplined  the  effects  of  in- 
flation. Nevertheless,  despite  minor  differ- 
ences, no  one  today  can  doubt  that  the 
■widespread  Inflation  engulfing  the  West  Is 
the  inescapable  ccnseqttence  of  the  new  ma- 
chinery for  the  creation  of  money. 

This  inflation  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  wage  clain;s  tliroughout  the  world. 
Today,  wage  claims  are  no  longer  being  put 
forward  o:i  the  grounds  of  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, but  centre  on  Inflationary  sur- 
plu.^cs   whore   effect   Is   to    impoverish    and 


erode  the  standards  of  living  of  all  the  social 
groups  whose  Incomes  do  not  rise  with  prices. 

Eradicate  Inflation  and  wage  negotiations 
will  be  settled  peacefully  through  the  tried 
and  tested  procedure  of  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing. No  socUl  order  lasts  forever.  Neverthe- 
less, rest  assured  that,  were  It  not  eroded 
from  Inside  by  inflation,  the  social  order  still 
prevailing  today  iu  all  Western  societies 
would  be  defended,  whether  consclotisly  or 
not.  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  legitimate 
and  desirable  satisfactions  which  It  has 
made  possible. 

Three  simple  but  Indisputable  principles 
.;hould  be  put  before  all  cur  partnerb  for 
their  approval : 

The  International  monetary  system  based 
on  the  possibUity  of  monetizing  foreli;n  cwi- 
rency  Ls  inevitably  Inflatlonsur; 

Inflation  leads  to  wage  claims  and  revolu- 
tionary aspirations.  Were  it  to  continue,  it 
CDUld  not  fall  to  Jeopardize  the  already 
v.-eakened  political  structures  of  the  West. 
In  .so  doing,  it  would  provide  conclusive  con- 
firmation of  Lenin's  theory  according  to 
which  "to  destroy  the  bourgeois  regime  it 
Is  sufficient  to  corrupt  its  currency"; 

It  is  a  mistake  and  a  lie  to  claim  that  it 
i.s  not  within  the  power  of  the  body  of 
Western  states  to  bring  a  swift  halt  to  the 
inflation  undermining  their  existence. 

I  maintain,  in  the  face  of  the  contrary 
belief  of  almost  all  public  opinion,  and  ac- 
cepting the  accu-sations  of  presumptuous- 
ness  whlcii  this  article  will  earn  me.  that 
it  Is  easy  to  put  an  end  to  Inflation  in  the 
West,  thr.t  the  remedies  I  propose  could  not 
fail  to  be  effective  and  that  they  would 
produce  definitive  results  \<'ithin  a  matter 
t  f  a  few  weeks. 

The  objection  immediately  raised  to  any 
pcllcy  calling  lor  the  re-estabUshmen c  of 
monetary  inconvertibility  is  that  there  are 
not  enougli  resources  with  which  to  put  it 
into  effect  and  carry  it  on.  It  was  to  make  up 
for  this  shortage  of  resources  that  "Special 
Drawing  Rights'"  were  brought  Into  being  as 
a  .supplementary  currency.  However,  in  view 
of  t'le  discretionar>-  basis  on  which  these 
rights  are  created,  the  absence  of  any  Indis- 
putable criterion  for  determining  the  needs 
to  be  met  and,  above  all,  the  political  im- 
pcs.slbiUty  of  curbing  the  greed  which  they 
wotild  arouse,  it  may  be  stated  that  any  sys- 
tem of  convertibility  based  on  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  would  not  succeed  in  eradicat- 
ing inflation  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
sustain   it   and   promote   its  development. 

If  ccnvertibility  is  necessary  and  cannc;t 
validly  be  founded  on  Special  Drawing  Rights, 
it  must  be  based  on  gold  and  currencies 
which  are  efTectively  convertible  Into  gold. 
This  sr.id.  it  Is  not  true  that  the  resources 
required  for  the  re-establ!i,hment  of  durable 
ccnvertibility  are  lacking.  Tiiey  are  avail- 
able, but  they  are  concealed  by  the  witie- 
.■->pread  unf^crv.iluation  of  gold  reserves  in  the 
West,  on  the  arbitrary  basis  of  42.22  dollars 
an  oi'nce.  whereas  the  free  market  prl.e  is 
ro'tphly  four  times  a.s  much. 

Onlv  France's  gold  reserves  are  valued  in 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  bank  of  Issue  at  a 
price  closer  to  their  real  value;  since  Janu- 
arv  9.  1075,  they  have  been  valued  at  170.4 
dolla'^  an  ounce.  At  42.22  doUars  an  ounce, 
the  gold  ic.-erves  of  the  principal  Wciiern 
countries  making  up  the  memhersliip  cf  fne 
Internnt!:nal  Monetary  Fund  amount  to  43.- 
000  minion  dollars.  At  170.4  dollars  an  ounce, 
they  would  be  worth  173.600  million  dollars. 

Wit^-i  such  resources,  It  would  be  possible 
overn'Bht  a:id  without  any  risk  to  re-estab- 
ll.sh  the  convertibility  of  the  two-  or  three- 
hundred-thousand-mlllicn  dollars  which 
na'-o  up  the  total  ainn-jnt  of  Western  llquid- 
itv  (li:e  resvrves  cf  the  member  countries 
of  t.ic  IMP  alone  amount  to  224.000  million 
dollars).  Moreover,  the  value  of  holdings  in 
gold  would  depend  on  the  new  price  adopted 
for  It  In  t^e  reserves  cf  central  banks.  This 
price  would  have  to  be  .calculated  on  a  sys- 
t»mr-*:c  b.-wls  in  the  light  of  all  the  relevant 
fart.T  at  the  time;  an  Important  factor  to  be 
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taken  into  consideration  would  be  th< 
which  each  of  the  countries  involvqa 
be  called  upon  to  meet,  although  in 
burden  would  never  be  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  balances  for  which  a 
bank  would  be  liable  under  the  conv< 
ji.Vitem. 

Nevertheless,  one  cannot  disregard 
'hat  the  latent  resources  realized  by 
valuation  of  gold  reserves  could  b 
distributed.  I  have  long  pointed  ou 
swer  to  this  fear  that  loans  could 
available    by   countries   whose 
t(x>   high    to   those    less    favourably 
More  specifically,  I  am  convinced  tha 
context    of    renewed    solidarity,    sue 
would  be  offered  very  widely  to  the 
States,    whose    indebtedness    in 
Euro-dollar   balances    is   exceptiona 
and  whose  gold  receipts  have  been 
very  considerably  in  terms  of  both 
and  value  by  the  burden  which  the 
ibillty  of  the  dollar  placed  on  that 
until  15th  August  1971. 

Once  the  means  for  a  return  to 
bility  had  been  obtained  in  this  way.  i 
still  be  necessary  to  en-^ure  that  th 
tion  did  not  deteriorate  again  throi 
gradual  accumulation  of  new  doUai , 
dollar  or  Euro-currency  balances, 
this  danger,  an  international  agree 
tween  all  the  Western  states  would 
tial.  This  should  remove,  once  and  for 
pofi-sibillty  of  unlimited  quantities  ol 
being  printed  by  banks  of  issue 
convertible     foreign     currencies.     In 
words,  the  agreement  would  oblige 
comply  with  the  orthodox  rules  of 
standard   and,   subject   to   their 
nancing  needs,  only  i?.siie  domestic 
against  gold  and  debts  in  the  domes 
rency  or  in  foreign  currencies  which 
vertible  into  gold  and  never  against 
inconvertible  foreign  currencies. 

With  the  re-establishment  of  sv/^ 
tern,   th©  mechanisms  of  monetary 
would  once  again  work  towards 
payments  equilibrium — with  an  ace 
efficiency  which  can  be  guaranteed 
basis  of  countless  precedents. 

Outlined  In  this  way,  the  Intentio 
po.site  and  desirable.  But  for  it  to  be 
ou  a  lasting  basis,  there  must  be  no 
variation  between  rates  of  inflation 
coimtries  participating.  However,  s\i 
suit  can  only  be  achieved  lastingly 
implementation    of    unconditional 
convertibility,     not     by     the 
credit  policies  pursued  hitherto  by 
tral  banks. 

Moreover,  the  existence  of  the  "snalle 
makes  sense  If  the  basket  of  currencies 
in  it  floats  freely  against  the  dollar 
any  substantial  fall  in  the  exchange 
the  dollar  will  represent  a  major 
oiher  countries"  foreign  trade. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  system  of 
convertibility,  however  desirable  it 
pear  in  itself,  will  remain  precarious 
as  It  does  not  embrace  the  majoriiy 
major  Western  states  and,  in  particu 
most  powerful  of  all:  the  United  Sta : 

There  remains   the   last  and  most 
mountable  obstacle  to  the  re 
of   convertibility   in  the   West:    The 
imchal'euged  affirmation  that,  for  ov 
.social  reasons,  the  governments  of 
will  never  agree  to  allow  the  pace 
i-conomic   activities   and   their 
policies  to  b«  governed  by  gold 
point  I  am  In  no  doubt:  The  re 
crtective  convertibility  into  gold,  wl 
at  an  adequate  price,  far  from  inv- 
risk  of  economic  deceleration,  will 
ately  set  a  powerful  wave  of  prosperity 
rity   and   well-being   In   motion 
the  world. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  contro 
nation  will  be  a  very  considerable 
ing  fall  In  long-term  interest  rates 
b«   an   almost   Immediate   d 
aberrant  rates  which,  in  addition  to 
mal  return  on  capital,  have  a  built 
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mium to  cover  anticipated  depreciation  dur- 
ing the  Investment  period.  The  fall  in  long- 
term  interest  rates  will  spark  off  a  full-scale 
explosion  in  investment  on  quite  of  different 
scale  from  the  meagre  programmes  born  of  a 
monetary  inflation  which  tuxavailing  efforts 
are  being  made  to  curb. 

With  the  end  of  inflation,  economic  fore- 
casting, on  which  long-term  ventures  are 
based,  will  regain  its  significance;  the  will  to 
save  will  be  reborn  aiid  people  will  once  again 
believe  that  they  have  a  futiue,  which  they 
have  all  but  ceased  to  do. 

The  crisis  dragging  the  West  into  the  abyss 
is  the  product  of  errors  which  can  be  cor- 
rected. Let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  before 
our  political  structures  are  submerged  to  ii'- 
reversible  transformations  whose  disastrous 
effect  would  he  to  destroy  the  well  being,  l!\- 
dependepce  and  liberty  of  otir  peoples. 

J.AfQUrS     FUFFF 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  ISSUE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  controversy  over  food  stamps  un- 
fortunately has  been  based  too  often  on 
misrepresentation,  misstatement  and  un- 
supported assertion.  Today,  in  releasing 
its  latest  quality  control  food  stamp  pro- 
gram report,  USDA  provided  a  powerful 
do.se  of  facts  which  can  enable  the  Con- 
gress and  the  adminL^tration  to  review 
the  program  rationally  and  enact  the 
right  kind  of  reforms. 

Contrary  to  the  misimpression  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  citizens  abus- 
ing food  stamps  the  report  indicates  that 
91.2  percent  of  nonpublic  assistance  food 
stamp  households  are  "eligible  for  partic- 
ipation based  on  satisfying  financial  and 
other  basic  program  criteria,"  Indeed,  the 
small  percentage  of  households  who  re- 
ceive benefits  even  though  they  are  ineli- 
gible is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
percentage  of  applicants  who  are  denied 
benefits  even  though  they  are  eligible. 

In  addition,  the  report  indicates  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  food  stamp 
benefits  were  paid  to  eligible  households. 
The  dollar  amounts  of  excess  payments 
to  eligible  households  were  characterized 
by  the  USDA  as  "relatively  small,"  rep- 
resenting only  8.4  percent  of  total  food 
stamp  benefits.  Once  again,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  over  10  percent  of  the 
eligible  households  "either  paid  too  much 
for  their  stamps  or  received  fewer  stamps 
than  they  were  entitled  to."  This  denial 
of  benefits  accounted  for  2.6  percent  of 
food  stamp  benefits. 

Nearly  half  of  the  errors  which  do  ex- 
ist were  attributed  to  the  agencies  which 
issue  food  stamps.  Of  the  half  attributed 
to  food  .stamp  icipients,  tlie  report  ex- 
plains: 

Errors  caused  by  recipients  are  usually  un- 
intentional, arising  from  carelessness  or  I.^ck 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  program. 

None  of  us  in  the  Congress  shoiild  be 
content  with  the  present  food  stamp  er- 
ror rate,  though  some  errors  are  inevi- 
table in  any  large  scale  program.  No  one 
in  the  administration  should  be  content 
with  the  administrative  errors  of  agen- 
cies conducting  the  food  stamp  program 
under  the  supervision  of  USDA,  though 
some  administrative  mistakes  are  also  in- 
evitable. But  all  of  as  can  be  reassured 
about  the  essential  soundness  of  the  food 
stamp  program  by  this  responsible, 
straightforward,  factual  Department  of 
Agriculture  report. 

My  hope  is  Uiat  this  report  will  move 


the  food  stamp  debate  away  from  lilglily 
charged  rhetoric  which  only  confuses  the 
issue  to  a  fair  and  accurate  analysis 
which  can  meet  the  national  goal  that 
no  citizen  shall  be  himgry  because  of  mi- 
employment  or  inadequate  income.  The 
most  effective,  most  eflBcient  food  stamp 
program  requires  the  nonpartisan  coop- 
eration of  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
isti-ation.  At  the  beginning  of  October, 
Senator  Dole  and  I  mil  intioduce  a  food 
stamp  reform  bill  aimed  at  advancing 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  USDA  repoit  and  the  cov- 
ering release  which  were  issued  today  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

USDA  Reports  o>f  Food  Stamp  Qualitt 
CoNiROL  Program.  For  July-December  1974 

Washington.  September  11. — The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  today 
reported  the  results  of  quality  control  ac- 
tivities, in  the  administration  of  its  food 
stamp  program,  during  the  half-year  from 
July  through  December  1974. 

Quality  control  measures  the  extent  to 
which  participating  households  are  eligi- 
ble, and  the  appropriateness  of  the  amount 
charged  and  total  amount  of  coupons  is- 
sued to  the  uou-public-assistance  sector  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  State  agencies 
which  cooperate  in  administering  the  food 
stamp  program  are  required  to  draw  a 
sample  of  the  non-public  assistance 
households  taking  part  in  the  program,  to 
make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  certification 
of  those  cases,  and  to  report  the  results  to 
USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS), 
the  federal  agency  which  administers  the 
food  stamp  program. 

A  total  of  91.2  percent  of  the  households 
reviewed  were  verified  to  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation based  on  satisfying  financial  and 
other  basic  program  criteria,  but  8.8  per- 
cent of  the  households  reviewed  were  de- 
termined to  be  Ineligible  for  these  reasons. 

Of  the  bonus  dollars  issued,  a  total  of 
91.6  percent  were  issued  to  households  de- 
termined to  be  eligible  on  the  basis  of  satis- 
fying financial  and  other  basic  program 
criteria,  but  8.4  percent  of  the  bonus  dollars 
were  issued  to  hou^^eholds  found  Ineligible 
for  these  reasons. 

An  additional  R  .■>  percent  of  the  house- 
hold-; reviewed  were  determined  ineligible 
becaii.-e  of  administrative  complexities  such 
as  w.irk  repistration,  arithmetic  computa- 
tion, and  procedural  omissions.  These  prob- 
lems v.-ere  directly  responsible  for  an  addi- 
tional 9.1  percent  of,  the  total  bonus  dollars 
lE.sued  to  ineligible  households. 

Errors  were  found  in  determining  the 
stamp  allotments  to  which  eligible  house- 
holds are  entitled,  and  establishing  their 
purrliase  requirements  for  these  stamps,  but 
the  doH.ir  amoums  involved  were  relatively 
sntHll.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the  sample 
houbehclds  had  either  paid  too  little  for 
their  stamps  or  had  received  more  stamps 
tlian  they  were  entitled  to,  but  these  errors 
represented  only  8.4  percent  of  the  bonus 
dollars  ls.sued.  A  total  of  10.7  percent  of  the 
sample  households  had  either  paid  too  much 
for  ttieir  stamps  or  received  fewer  stamps 
than  they  were  entitled  to,  but  the  dollar 
value  of  these  errors  was  2.6  percent  of  the 
bonus  dollars  Issued. 

In  quality  control,  the  kind  of  erroi.'< 
made  are  analyzed  to  help  states  to  take  cor- 
rective action,  and  identification  is  estab- 
lished of  who  made  the  errors — agencies  or 
recipients.  Errors  In  Income  data  accounted 
for  43  percent  of  all  errors,  and  errors  in 
deduftiojis  accoiuitcd  for  another  29  per- 
cent. 
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Of  the  sample  cases  with  erroi-s.  45.5  per- 
cent of  the  errors  were  attributed  to  the 
agencies;  they  Involved  such  matters  as 
policy  interpretation,  failure  to  take  re- 
quired appropriate  action,  or  miscellaneous 
arithmetic  and  procedural  errors.  The  re- 
maining 54.5  percent  of  the  errors  were  at- 
tributed to  food  stamp  recipients  who  sup- 
plied incorrect  or  incomplete  information  or 
failed  to  notify  the  food  staro.p  office  of 
ch.mgej  which  would  affect  their  allotments 
or  purchase  requirements. 

The  quality  control  program  also  reviews 
"negative  actions,"  which  deny  food  stamps 
to  an  applicant  cr  terminate  participation 
of  a  household  already  in  the  program.  A 
tot^^l  of  7.3  percent  of  the  negative  actions 
that  were  reviewed  ware  found  to  be  In  error. 

The  complete  Food  Stamp  Quality  Con- 
trcl  Report,  for  July-December  1974,  In- 
cludes both  nationwide  and  state  results. 
Copies  are  available  from  the  Information 
Division,  Focd  and  Nutrition  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wa.shlngton, 
D.C.  20250. 

QuAtrry  Control  in  rriE  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram :  Nonpublic- Assistance  Houseiioldf, 
Jvly-December  1974 

SUMMARY 

1.  Participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, and  the  value  of  bonus  coupons  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  were  (pre- 
liminary estimates)  as  follows: 
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particir:- 

Value  of 

tion 

Nonpublic 

bonus 

t.'oiii!)  iiid  yesr 

(perso'is) 

assistance 

sta:nps 

July  1974 

.     13, 9  j^  948 

6,  y.l.  499 

:-?89.  8:i.  29S 

Auf'jstl971    ..  . 

..  14,322,54i 

6.  748,  348 

295,404,210 

Seplember  !974_. 

.  14,  b22,(M0 

e.  871, 814 

299, 302, 097 

October  1974 

.  l3,233,2?6 

7, 403, 373 

31b,  136,830 

November  1974... 

.   15, 930,031 

7, 978,  ?80 

333,871.733 

L'ecenitet  1974... 

.  V.i-J.W 

9,  M',48>J 

3(,1, 171,  61.9 

2.  A  Quality  Control  Program  has  been  Im- 
plemented in  the  nonpubllc-a.ssistance  seg- 
ment of  the  total  Food  Stamp  Program  to 
ensure  that  households  receiving  food  stamps 
are  legally  eligible  to  receive  them,  and  re- 
ceiving the  correct  allotment,  and  are 
charged  the  correct  purcha.se  amount.  This 
is  carried  oti'  by  reviewing  a  randomly 
selected  sample  of  households  in  *ach  State 
for  each  six-month  period.  This  report 
presents  the  sample  findings  for  July- 
December  1974. 

3.  Of  the  29,674  sample  households  re- 
viewed, 17.3  percent  were  found  to  be  In- 
eligible for  participation  In  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  compared  to  21.6  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  sample  house- 
holds were  eligible  for  food  stamps  but  had 
either  been  Issued  too  many  or  charged  too 
little.  I.e.,  ■•overissued."  On  the  other  hand, 
10.7  percent  had  either  been  charged  too 
much  or  had  not  received  the  full  stamp 
allotment  to  which  they  were  entitled,  i.e., 
"underlssued." 

4.  Some  of  the  errors  Inadvertently  made 
la  issuing  food  stamps  involve  only  small 
dollar  amounts.  In  te-ms  of  bonus  dollars 
issued  to  the  sample  cases,  17.5  percent  was 
made  to  ineligible  households,  8.4  percent 
overissued  to  eligible  households,  and  2.6 
percent  underlssued  to  eligible  houssholds. 

5.  The  complexity  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram gives  rise  to  a  wide  variety  In  the  kinds 
of  errors. which  can  occur.  For  the  sample 
cases  when  errors  were  found,  43  percent  re- 
sulted from  miscalculated  or  Incomplete  in- 
come data,  and  another  29  percent  from  in- 
correct information  on  deductions  (medical 
expenses  12.8  percent,  shelter  costs  12.0  per- 
cent, other  deductions  4.0  percent) .  Financial 
resources  and  household  composition  ac- 
counted for  9  percent  of  the  errors;  residency 
and.  cooking  facillUes  for  less  than  1  percent. 

Lack  of  work  registration  accounted  for 
y  percent  of  the  error  casf<;  although   the 


households  were  otherwise  eligible  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps.  If  these  errors  had  cot 
occvured,  the  InoUglble  error  rate  would  have 
been  12.5  percent  instead  of  its  actual  level 
of  17.3  percent. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  reducing  work 
registration  errors.  They  comprised  9  per- 
cent of  the  errors  found  in  this  sample 
for  the  last  half  of  1974  compared  to  1 1  per- 
cent in  the  sample  for  January  through 
June  1974. 

6.  Errors  in  food  stamp  Issuiince  may  oc- 
cur by  mistakes  of  the  Issuing  agency  in  in- 
terpreting policy,  failing  to  take  some  appro- 
priate action,  or  simple  errors  in  ariihmetlc. 
They  will  also  occur  If  the  recipient  supplies 
Incorrect  cr  Incomplete  Uifonnation,  or  falls 
to  notify  the  agency  of  changes  In  his  cir- 
cumstances which  would  affect  his  stamp 
allotment  or  purchase  requirement.  Of  the 
sample  cpses  with  errors,  45.5  percent  were 
attributed  to  the  issuing  agency,  64.5  per- 
cent to  the  rcciplei-t. 

7.  A  "negative  action"  is  one  which  denies 
food  stamps  to  an  applicant  or  terminates 
participation  of  a  household  already  in  the 
program.  For  every  household  denied  or 
terminated,  approximately  19  households  are 
authorised  to  participate. 

Among  the  19,449  sample  r.egatlve  actions 
reviewed  as  pai-t  of  the  quality  control  sys- 
tem, 7.3  percent  v/ere  denied  or  terminated 
incorrectly.  Corrcctiv^j  action  aimed  at  re- 
ducing this  rate  is  another  safeguard  for 
ensuring  that  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
reaches  all  eligible  families  In  need  of  food 
assistance. 

BACItCaOUND 

TTie  Food  Stamp  Quality  Program  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  carried  cut  by  the  States  In  ac- 
cordance wtih  uniform  national  policies  and 
procedures.  A  random  sample  of  nonpublic- 
asslstance  households  Is  selected  in  each 
.State  .and  all  elements  of  eligibility  ajre  veri- 
fied to  est:ibll£h  that  those  who  are  receiv- 
ing food  stamps  arc  legally  eligible  to  re- 
ceive them,  are  receiving  the  correct  allot- 
ment, end  are  chr.rged  the  correct  purchase 
amount.  A  sr.mple  of  hous:hold3  denied  food 
stamps  is  also  reviewed  to  verify  that  the 
re.isons  for  denial  were  proper  and  valid. 

The  Food  Stamp  Quality  Control  Program 
is  presently  carried  out  only  for  nonpublic- 
assistance  households,  but  plans  are  being 
developed  to  extend  the  cover.ige  to  all  house- 
holds receiving  food  stamps.  The  nonpublic- 
assistance  segment  of  the  program  has  In- 
creased from  34  percent  of  all  food  st.imp 
households  in  July  1973  to  55  percent  in 
December  1974. 

The  quality  control  sample  of  cases  de- 
scribed in  the  following  sections  of  this  re- 
port consists  of  29.674  non-assistance  house- 
holds which  piuchased  food  stamps  from 
Jiily  through  December  1974  In  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  average  house- 
hold consists  of  between  three  and  four 
persons;  the  average  monthly  caseload  from 
which  the  sample  cases  were  selected  con- 
Eiotod  of  2,366.000  households. 

This  quality  control  sample  provides  a 
management  tool  for  both  the  States  and  the 
national  office  to  Identify  problem  areas  and 
to  dLstlngtiish  between  those  shared  by  all 
Regions  and  those  arising  out  of  special  situ- 
ations. With  this  Information,  sound  plan- 
ning can  be  made  for  corrective  action  to 
reduce  errors.  A  reduction  In  errors  holds 
dov.'ii  program  costs,  at  the  same  time  It  en- 
sures that  families  In  need  of  food  as.sistauce 
receive  full  benefits  of  the  program. 

The  data  presented  here  must,  however, 
bo  Interpreted  carefully.  The  complex, 
chnnglng  nature  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram raises  many  administrative  and  sam- 
pling problems  which  have  net  yet  been 
fully  resolved.  Furthermore,  all  States  did 
not  enter  the  program  at  the  same  time  and 
various  start-up  and  staffing  problems  have 
Impeded  full  Implementation  of  quality  con- 


trol. As  a,  result,  the  sample  data  reported 
are  not  equally  valid  for  all  States  and 
Regions  and  differences  must  be  evaluated 
accordingly. 

CASELOAD3 

state  monthly  non-ascistance  ca.s:!load 
averaged  46,303  households,  and  ranged  from 
1,660  households  in  Wyoming  to  236,362 
households  in  Texas. 

Table  1,  ou  page  9,  shows  the  regional  dis- 
tribution of  caseloads,  ranging  from  a 
monthly  average  of  285,000  households  in  the 
West  to  690,000  households  In  the  Southea.^.t. 
There  are  eight  States  In  each  of  thesa  two 
Ue^lons  but  the  West  contributes  12  percent 
of  th2  natio.ral  caseload,  the  Southea;i  29 
percent. 

EBBOS    P..ATES  — NtJMBER    OF   a%SE3 

The  quality  control  review  process  focuses 
on  identifying  the  kinds  and  sources  of 
errors  made  in  determining  a  household's 
eligibility  for  the  Food  Stamp  P;o?ram, 
whether  it  receives  the  correct  allotment  of 
stamps,  and  whether  it  pays  the  correct 
amouiit  for  them.  With  thts  information 
i^vallabic.  corrective  and  pravectlve  action 
can  be  taken  where  it  is  most  needed  to  im- 
prove the  overall  level  of  program  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  the  29,674  sample  cases  reviewed.  17.3 
percent  were  found  to  be  iucUgible,  coutin- 
tilug  the  do-.vnw.vd  trend  from  21.6  percent 
a  year  earlier  and  18.2  percent  during  the 
fir.it  hilf  of  1974. 

The  West-Central  Region  had  the  lowest 
elit'ibillty  error  rate,  11.4  percent  compared 
to  the  tnitional  average  of  17.3  percent;  the 
ITidv.p-t  Region  had  the  highest  eligibility 
error  rat?,  22.4  percent.  Corresponding  rates 
are  shown  in  Table  1  for  each  admlulstra- 
tiv«  Region  and  In  Table  2  for  each  Stat?. 

S:;mple  households  which  were  eligible  for 
the  program  but  In  which  errors  of  ovcr- 
1  stance  were  found,  (i.e.,  too  many  stamps 
allotted  or  too  .«;ma!l  purchase  charges) ,  made 
up  26.0  percent  of  the  cases  reviewed,  the 
same  proportion  as  a  year  aeo.  On  the  other 
ha".d,  in  10.7  per:ent  of  the  sample  cases 
the  n  ^iplents  were  either  overcharged  for 
the  stamps  issued  or  the  allotments  of  cou- 
pons were  less  than  thore  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  Thes?  latter  kinds  of  error,  result- 
ing in  lorscs  to  the  recipients,  declined  from 
12.1  p?rcent  a  year  earlier. 

EHROE   RATES — BONUS   rtOLLASS 

Some  of  the  errors  made  in  issuing  food 
stamps  Involve  only  small  dollar  amounts. 
For  Biamp.s  Issued  to  ineligible  households, 
the  dollar  error  is  the  total  value  of  the 
bonus  stamps  issued  to  those  households, 
but  errors  in  the  allotment  or  ptirchase  re- 
quirement for  eligible  households  mny 
amount  to  only  a  few  dollars. 

Tlie  monthly  bonus  dollars  Issued  to  all 
households  in  the  sample  amounted  to 
$1,905,285.  Bonus  dollars  Issued  to  Inellgl- 
ble  hovscholds  accounted  for  17.5  percent 
of  this  amount.  That  number  is  appra.xl- 
mately  the  some  as  the  proportion  of  sam- 
ple caje.-,  found  to  be  Ineligible.  17.3  percent. 

However,  8.4  percent  of  the  bontis  dollars 
l.-:3ued  were  overissued  in  error  to  eligible 
households  (undercharges  and  overallot- 
ments)  compared  to  26.0  percent  of  the 
sample  cases  found  to  contain  this  type  of 
error.  Similarly,  underlssued  bonus  dollars 
are  2.6  percent  of  all  bonus  dollars  issued 
compared  to  the  corresponding  proportion  of 
sample  ca.ses  reviewed,  10.7  percent. 

ZFRO-PURCHASE    CASSS 

A  'zero-purchase"  household  is  one  to 
which  food  stamps  are  Issued  at  no  cost  to 
the  recipient.  Such  households  have  little 
or  no  reported  Income  or  high  deductible 
expenses.  These  factors,  in  relaUon  to  the 
number  of  persons  In  the  hoviseholda,  place 
them  in  the  lowest  financial  bracket.  House- 
holds wblch  are  apparently  eligible  at  sero- 
purchase  level  and  are  In  Immediate  need 
of  food  assistance  may  be  certified  for  up 
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-purcli  ise 


to  one  month  pending  future 
Concern    over   potentially    high 
among   these  households  is 
out  by  findings  in  the  quality 
pie.  The  proportion  of  zero-; 
holds  found  to  be  ineligible  for 
is  20.1  percent  compared  to  the 
ing  overall  rate  of  17.3  percent, 
bonus   doUars,    the   eligibility   e 
17.5    percent — the    same    for    zer  > 
households  as  for  all  households. 

However,  these  relations  are  not 
all  parts  of  the  country,  as  Tablfe 
The  Northeast  and  Southeast  Re  ; 
lower  eli£:lblltty  error  rates  amon^ 
chase  households  than  among 
holds.  In  the  Northeast  Region  th( 
chase  error  rate  is  12.3  percent 
the  overall  rate  of  18.1  percent: 
of  bonus  dollars,  the  correspondi 
10.4  percent  and  17.3  percent. 

SOtmCTS    OF    ERROR 

Responsibility  for  case  error.s  i 
clear-cut  decision.  The  agency  is; 
stamps  may  apply  the  established  i 
correctly,  fail  to  take  appropriate 
make    arithmetic    and    other 
mistakes.  Recipients  may  supply  i 
Incomplete  Information  on  v.-hich 
and  cost  of  stamps  is  based,  or 
to  notify  the  agency  of  changes  ir 
cumstances  which   would  alter 
allotment    or    payments,    (e.g.. 
Income,  and  or  shelter  costs).  If  a 
tion  of  factors  contributes  to  an  i 
major  responsibility  is  doubtful 
assigned    arbitrarily    to    the    issu 
rather  than  to  the  recipient 

Nevertheless,  Table  1  shows  that 
half,  54.5  percent,  of  the  error  ca 
quality  control  sample  were  attiib 
cipients.  about  evenly  divided  bet 
reportlrg  Incorrect  or  incomplete 
tion  and  not  reporting  cha:igec 
stances  vhlch  would  affect  their  el 
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Characteristic 


Total 


Noft  - 
ea  t 


Number  of  Slates  (in- 
cluding District  of 

Columbia)    SI 

Average  monthly  case- 
load: 

Number  of  households 
(thousands) 2,  J66 

Percent 100  0 

Number  of  cases 
reviewed : 

Total 29,674 

Percent  with  errors:  ■ 

Ineligible 17.3 

Eligible— Overissue...  26.0 

Eligible — Underissue..  10.7 

Bonus  oolUrs  issued  to 
reviewed  cases 
(monthly): ' 

Total Jl, 905, 285 

Percent  In  error:' 

IneligiNo 17.5 

Eligiole — Overissue.  .  8.4 

Eligible— Underissue..  2.C 

Reviewed  cases  having 
zero-purchase  costs: 

Number 2,513 

Percent  of  cases 
inelitiste 20.1 

Bonus  dollars  issued 
(monthly)  J277,77l 

Peicent  of  dollars 
ineligiDle 17.5 

Percent     distribution     of 

error  cases  by  source 

ol  error;' 

Agency 45.5 

RecipiMt 54.5 

Total 100.0 

Agency  errors: 
Policy  incorrectly  a^- 
plied 15  0 


4  5 

17  5 


6,^ 

18. 
29  JB 
13.1 


17. 

to 

3J 


12 
«41,91> 
10.  I 


100. 


>  "Ineligible"  errors  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
assistance.  The  errors  include  work  registratior 
were  otherwise  eligiHe.  For  eumple,  if  errors  due 
the  ineligible  error  rate  becomes  12  5  percent  co 
"Ove:ii;ue"  errors  represent  an  orerallotment 
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purchase  requirement.  Among  errors  attrib- 
uted to  the  issuing  agency,  the  primary  cause 
was  failure  to  take  some  action  required  by 
the  program  rules  and  regulations,  ^ 

Errors  caused  by  recipients  are  usually  un- 
intentional, arising  from  carelessne.ss  or  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  program. 

TYPES    OF    ERRORS 

Table  1  lists  some  of  the  major  elements 
which  contributed  to  errors  in  the  quality 
control  sample.  Calculation  of  income  ac- 
counted for  43.3  percent  of  the  error.s,  and 
deductions  (primarily  medical  expenses  and 
shelter  costs)  another  28.8  percent.  Financial 
resources  and  household  composition  made 
up  9  percent  of  the  errors;  residency  and 
cooking  facilities  less  than  1  percent.  The 
remaining  errors  resulted  from  failure  to 
comply  with  the  work  registration  require- 
mcntr;,  procedural  errors  such  as  unsigned 
applications,  etc.,  and  aritlimetic  mistake.';. 

Many  of  the  errors  In  this  last  group  could 
be  eliminated  by  additional  staff  training. 
For  example,  in  this  sample  of  cases,  if  no 
work  registration  errors  had  occurred,  the  in- 
eligible error  rate  would  have  b?en  12.5  per- 
cent instead  of  its  actual  level  of  17.3  per- 
cent. Progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion as  evidenced  by  a  decreasing  proportion 
of  work  registration  errors.  In  this  sample 
they  comprised  9  percent  of  all  errors,  com- 
pared to  11  percent  in  the  previous  sample 
for  January  through  June  1974, 

TIME   OF  ERRORS 

Quality  control  reviews  the  accuracy  and 
st.itus  of  cases  as  of  the  month  from  uhich 
the  sample  cases  are  selected.  Since  house- 
holds are  certified  for  food  stamps  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time  up  to  a  year,  errors  caii 
occur  not  only  at  the  time  of  certification 
but  at  any  time  thereafter.  In  addition  to  in- 
formation concerning  the  sources  and  kinds 
of  errors  being  made,  the  time  when  they 
occur   is   also   relevant   In    giving   direction 


and  emphasis  to  those  areas  where  corrective 
action  will  prove  most  effective. 

Although  data  are  not  available  on  the 
time  lapse  between  certification  and  review 
for  all  sample  cases,  reports  by  21  States  in- 
dicate that  57  percent  of  their  errors  oc- 
curred at  the  time  the  households  were  cer- 
tified. Again,  additional  staff  training  is 
strongly  suggested — in  this  instance,  of  cer- 
tification v.-orkers  at  the  local  agency  level. 

NEGATIVE    ACTIONS 

A  "negative  action"  is  one  which  denies 
food  stamps  to  an  applicant  or  terminates 
participation  of  a  household  already  in  the 
program.  Households  which  do  not  apply 
for  further  participation  after  their  current 
certification  has  e.xpired  are  not  considered 
to  be  "negative  actions." 

For  every  household  denied  or  terminated 
from  participation  in  the  program,  approxi- 
mately 19  are  authorized  to  receive  food 
stamps.  State  monthly  negative  actions  dur- 
ing July  through  December  1974  averaged 
2.'i63  cases,  compared  to  an  active  or  par- 
ticipating caseload  of  46,393.  Nationwide  the 
monthly  niunber  of  negative  actions  aver- 
aged 123.ir!9  cases. 

Review  of  negative  actions  for  quality 
control  purposes  consists  of  determining 
whether  the  reasons  for  denial  or  termina- 
tion are  correct:  it  does  not  indicate  that 
all  households  in  this  category  are  ineligible 
for  food  stamps.  For  e.xample,  an  applicant 
who  has  insufficient  information  on  hand 
and  is  reauested  to  return  with  additional 
records  frequently  falls  to  do  so  and,  after 
a  reasonable  time,  his  application  is  closed. 

Table  3,  on  page  14,  shows  that  among 
the  19,449  sample  negative  actions  reviewed, 
7.3  percent  were  in  error.  Corrective  action 
aimed  at  reducing  this  rate  is  another  safe- 
guard for  ensuring  that  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
is  effectively  implemented  In  reaching  all 
families  who  request  and  are  in  need  of  food 
assistance. 


TABLE  l.-CASE  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  REGION 
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Characteristic 


Totdl 


North- 
east 


South- 
east 


Midwest 


West- 
central 


Western 


21.9 

13.7 
5.0 


15.4 

19.5 
4.6 


Failure  to  take  indi- 

catedaction. 21.9  20.2  20.2  26.4  17.7  29.4 

Arithmelii.,transciip- 

tion -  4.7  4.6  2.6  5.4  4.9  10.5 

Other 3.9  2.3  4.6  5.2  3.6  3.2 

Recipient  errors: 
Iniormation  incorrect  or 

incomplete 28.3  26.6  28.0  21.9  40.5  27.7 

Change  in  circumstances 
not  reported 26  2  36.9  28.0  18.9  20.0  17.6 

Percent    distribution    of 

error  cases  by  type 

of  error:! 
Income: 

Earnings.. 19.6 

Social  security/pen- 
sions   17.6 

Otherincome 6.1 

Deductions: 

Medical  expenses...  .  12.8 

Shelter  costs 12.0 

Other  deductions 4.0 

Resources 4.2 

Household  composition  .  4.8 

Residence/cooking  fKil- 

ities .7 

Work  registration 9.0 

Arithmetic/procedural...  9.2 

Total ..  100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0 

Percent    distiibution     of 

error  cases  by  time 

error  occurred: « 

Atcertihcation 

Less  than  30  days  later.. 
30  days  but  less  than 

3  mo  later 

3  mo  but  less  than  6  mo 

later 

6  mo  or  more  later 

Total 100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0  lOO.O 
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11.0 


57.0 
12  8 

11.6 

9  4 
6.2 


47.8 
8.8 

15.7 

10.9 
16.8 


47.3 
18.3 

18.2 

11.8 
4.4 


71.5 
11.0 

8.8 

5.1 
3.6 


75.9 
6.2 

9.3 

5.8 
2.8 


100.0 


79.7 
5.5 

6.9 

3.2 
4.7 


louseholds  which  are  not  in  need  of  food  stamp 

and  procedural  errors  where  the  households 
:o  the  abser)c«  of  work  registrabon  are  excluded, 
ipared  to  17  3  percent  when  they  are  included. 

stamps  or  an  undercharge  for  their  purchase 


cnst.  "Underissue"  errors  represent  an  underallotment  of  stamps  or  an  overcharge  for  their 
purchase  cost. 

'  Bonus  dollars  underissued  are  not  available  for  all  Slates  as  Indicated  in  table  2.  Percents 
are  based  on  reported  data. 

'  Based  on  15,099  cases  for  which  data  aie  available. 

<  Based  un  5,631  casec  for  which  data  are  available. 
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TABLE  2.— ERROR  RATES  BY  STATE 


Ptrcentof 

cases  reviewed 

Percent  of  bonus  dollars  IssiMd 
to  reviewed  cases 

State 

- 

Percent  of 

cases  reviewed 

Percent  of  bonus  dollars 
to  reviewed  cases 

ssued 

Eligible 

Ineli- 
gible 

Eligible 

Eligible 

Ineli- 
gible 

Eligible 

State 

llMli- 

gible 

Over- 
issue 

Under- 
issue 

Over- 
issue 

Under- 
issue 

Ineli- 
gible 

Over- 
issue 

Under- 
issue 

Over- 
issue 

Under- 
issue 

Total - 

17.3 

26.0 

10.7 

17.5 

8.4 

2.6 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

12.3 
35.1 
10.0 

8.8 
17.8 
14.7 
28.7 
25.6 
14.4 

7.6 
19.6 

2.5 
26.1 
20.9 
23.6 
27.8 

7.0 
14.2 

7.7 

3.1 
19.5 
11.1 

5.2 

6.3 
16.2 
14.8 

26.0 
22.8 
21.1 
25.0 
39.7 
37.1 
22.3 
23  8 
30.7 
15.2 
29.2 
15.1 
22.1 
31.5 
48.6 
41.1 
19.0 
28.2 
26.5 
25.5 
32.3 
28.5 
13.8 
20.1 
18.4 
22.2 

7.7 

4.1 

8.3 

3.8 

17,8 

17.4 

3.2 

17.8 

19.1 

3.0 

10.5 

6.1 

6.9 

10.7 

12.3 

14.6 

15.0 

9.9 

9.2 

8.2 

14.0 

12.7 

5.5 

13.6 

13.2 

9.9 

17.4 
41.5 
16.2 
10.2 
21.4 
17.2 
27.8 
22.1 
15.2 

7.6 
21.8 

3.1 
24.0 
21.7 
28.7 
26.8 

7.9 
18.5 

8.2 

2.1 
17.9 
13.7 

6.9 

4.9 
15.6 
19.0 

11.5 

6.0 

6.4 

6.2 
13.1 
13.6 

7.2 

7.6 
10.3 

3.5 

8.7 

6.3 

7.6 
11.3 
17.2 
12.2 
23.5 

8.8 

7.4 

7.1  . 
14.1 
10.2 

4.9 

6.2 

7  7 

6.2 

2.5 
.9 

2.3 
.9 

8.1 
4.5 

;iabnaia 

Alaska  .    .- 

Arizona 

Arkansas          .  .*- 

15.3 
17.6 
12.6 
10.4 
17.1 
22.3 
24.0 
22.2 
17.9 
25.5 
31.3 

9.5 

2.3 
51.5 

9.4 
14.8 
14.6 
15.4 
■  11.4 

9.1 
24.2 
50.0 
20.4 
28.6 

9.2 

32.9 
21.6 
23.0 
29.1 
21.1 
29.0 
36.1 
37.8 
47.7 
27.3 
23.6 
34.3 
23.3 
12.9 
19.7 
26.6 
22.3 
25.5 
31.5 
22.9 
32.9 
30.4 
18.1 
29.0 
25.9 

13.8 

9.8 

7.0 

8.1 

11.6 

5.7 

15.3 

14.4 

8.4 

15.7 

13.1 

9.5 

8.5 

5.0 

7.6 

11.5 

5.1 

10.3 

8.5 

10.4 

12.8 

13.0 

7.5 

12.5 

13.1 

16.6 
13.0 
12.7 
13.4 
14.1 
21.5 
25.0 
28.8 
20.5 
24.6 
33.5 

8.3 

1.7 
43.8 

8.6 
19.2 
16.6 
16.0 
14.5 

6.3 
23.4 
41.0 
22.4 
29.1 
10.5 

8.7 

4.5 

6.2 

8.6 

6.7 

8.3 

12.5 

17.7 

13.0 

7.3 

7.9 

11.5 

6.7 

4.7 

6.3 

7.7 

9.7 

8.0 

8.8 

8.5 

10.9 

16.0 

7.2 

9.1 

6.9 

0) 
2.8 

.8 
1.4 
3.3 
1.5 

(') 
2.6 
2.5 
2.7 
3.8 
6.1 
1.2 

(') 

(') 

1^? 

0) 
1.3 

.3 
3.1 
4.2 
1.5 
3.2 
1.9 

California 

Colorado - - 

.8 

5.3 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota 

4.7 

Delaware - 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida --- 

Georgia 

Hawaii                

.2 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island... 



2.3 
16 
2.9 

5  9 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

2.8 

Indiana-- 

14.6 

Tennessee  

Texas    

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

(•) 

Kansas                -  

(') 

Kentucky 

3.7 

lysine                 - 

2.3 
') 
1. 6 

Maryland.-- 

Massachusetts 

MichiRan 

Mississippi - 

•Not  available. 

TABLE  3. 

-NEGATIVE  ACTIONS  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  REGION 

Characteristic 

Total             Nortlieast 

Southeast 

Midwsst 

West  Central 

Western 

Number  of  States  (including  District  of  Colur 
Average  monthly  actions: 

Number  of  households  (thousands) 

nbia)  < 

50 

123 
100.0 

19. 449 
7.3 

13 

33 
26.8 

4.672 
6.6 

8 

» 

22.7 

4.669 
12.3 

10 

22 

17.9 

3,708 
7.5 

11 

20 
16.3 

3,455 
5.4 

8 

V) 

It.  3 

Number  of  actions  reviewed; 
Total 

2.945 

Percent  with  invalid  decision 

2.4 

1  Massachusetts  did  not  report  data  for  negative  actions. 

REPORT  ON  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON      INTERNATIONAL      WOMEN'S 
YEAR 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Percy,  ranking  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  (jovernment  Operations,  rep- 
resented the  committee  and  the  Senate 
as  congressional  adviser  to  the  World 
Conference  on  International  Women's 
Year,  held  in  Mexico  City  this  past 
summer. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Percy  has 
reported  back  to  the  committee  on  the 
proceedings  of  this  Conference,  and  I  feel 
his  observations  and  recommendations 
for  follow-up  activities  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Percy's  report  and  some  sections  from 
its  appendices  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Letter  of  Transmittal 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  8,  1975. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  As  a  congressional 
adviser  to  the  World  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Women's  Year,  I  submit  to  you 
and  the  Committee  the  following  report  on 
the  Conference,  including  my  comments  and 
observations. 

It  was  an  honor  to  serve  as  a  congressional 
adviser  to  the  Conference.  Because  of  my 


service  on  tlie  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  29th  session  of  the  United  Nation 
General  Assembly,  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  in  every  way  I  could  to  help  Im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  role  of  women  In 
economic  development.  The  Conference  pro- 
vided an  excellent  chance  to  further  this  ef- 
fort. As  a  member  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions C!ominittee  I  appreciate  the  role  the 
Committee  can  play  In  a.ssuring  that  the 
U.S.  Government  promotes  equality  for  all 
men  and  women.  The  Committee  also  has  a 
role  in  ai>.suring  that  the  United  States,  in  its 
relationships  with  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations,  assists  in 
improving  the  status  of  women  worldwide. 
Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  the  Observance  of  International  Women's 
Year,  I  realized  the  importance  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment implementation  of  the  proposals 
ppssed  by  the  Conference. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  following  report  will 
serve  both  as  a  factual  resource  and  a  guide 
to  action.  The  report  describes  major  activi- 
ties and  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  with 
emphasis  on  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion. It  also  includes  guidelines  and  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Conference.  In  addition, 
I  have  suggested  ways  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  Congress  in  particular,  can 
Implement  the  World  Plan  of  Action  adopted 
by  the  Conference.  Because  of  its  oversight 
responsibilities  In  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment activities,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  can  play  a  major  role  in  this 
effort.  I  have  outlined  some  suggestions  for 
Government  Operations  activities  in  the 
Recommendations  for  Action  section  (page 
14). 

I'^vo   Government    Operations    Committee 


staff  members,  one  from  the  majority,  Miri- 
lyn  Harris,  and  one  from  the  minority.  Han- 
nah McCornack,  participated  In  most  of  the 
Conference  proceedings  and  served  the  entire 
US.  delegation.  I  appreciate  your  willingness 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  help  repre- 
sent the  Committee  and  the  Senate.  I  was 
also  assisted  by  Julia  Bloch  of  the  Senate 
Nutrition  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  thank  and  compliment  P.vt 
Hutor,  chairperson  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Conference:  Dan  Parker  of  AID;  Jewel 
Lafontani  and  JUl  Ruckelshaus,  ofSclal  U.S. 
delegates  to  the  Conference;  and  other  dele- 
gation members  and  advisers.  The  delegation 
was  dedicated  to  full  participation  in  the 
Conference  and  the  entire  group  deserves 
praise.  I  extend  thanks  to  Ambassador  John 
Jova,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  and  State 
Department  staff  for  providing  assistance  to 
me  and  die  staff  members  wlio  accompanied 
me. 

Charles  H.  Percy. 

INTRoDVCnON 

Tiie  World  Conference  of  the  Internailoiia; 
Women's  Year  was  a  first  in  many  respecios.  It 
was  the  first  United  Nations  conference  de- 
voted specifically  to  women,  the  first  U.N. 
conference  where  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
were  women,  and  the  first  major  forum  held 
for  women  from  throughout  the  world  for 
consideration  of  common  problems  and  a.spir- 
ations. 

International  Women's  Year  was  pro- 
claimed by  tiie  UN,  General  Assembly  in 
1972  at  the  suggestion  of  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women.  The  year  is 
being  marked  by  intensified  action  by  the 
U.N.  and  its  member  nations  to  promote 
equality  among  men  and  women,  to  insure 
full  Integration  of  women  in  social  and  eco- 
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nomlc  development,  to  underline  the  Impor- 
tance of  women's  Increasing  con  nrtbutlon  to 
cooperation  among  States  and  o  recognize 
women's  role  in  pursuing  world  peace. 

Upon  the  recommendation  or  t  le  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  World  Con- 
ference on  International  Womer  '»  Year  was 
called  33  a  focal  point  for  IWY  ac  tivltles.  The 
purpose  of  the  Conference  was  t(  >  develop  an 
action  program  for  Implements  tlon  of  the 
IWY  goals  of  equality,  develc  pment  and 
peace,  to  bring  together  partic  pants  from 
nations  with  diverse  cultural  tri  dltlons  and 
economic  systems,  and  to  encou  rage  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  eliminate  dU  crimination 
against  women. 

The  World  Conference  was  prec  ;ded  In  1971 
and  1975  by  three  regional  me«  tings  spon- 
sored by  the  U.N.  Economic  Com  nlsslons  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  Afrlc  i  and  Latin 
America.  Recommendations  ftr  rational  and 
regional  action  made  at  these  nii  etings  were 
tiseful  in  development  of  ti  e  W-  irld  Plan  oi 
Action  adopted  in  J!exico  City. 

The  Conference  was  held  In  1  lexico  City 
from  June  19  to  July  2,  1975.  I  [elvl  Slplla, 
the  highest  ranking  woman  at  tl  ,e  U.N..  was 
Secretary-General  of  the  Conlerence.  An 
estimated  7,000  persons,  three-  juarters  of 
whom  were  women,  attended  the  Confer- 
ence's official  and  unofficial  act:  vlties. 

The  organization  and  actlvli  les  of  the 
official  Tribune  for  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations as  well  as  the  work  of  the  official 
Conference  are  described  In  se  3arate  sec- 
tloixs  of  this  report.  Other  ac  tivltles  in- 
cluded a  precoi.ference  Jouri  allsts  En- 
counter, crga.".lzed  lor  50  Journa  Ists  by  the 
Centre  for  Economic  and  Socli  1  Informa- 
tion (CESI)  of  the  U.N.  Office  of  Public 
Information.  The  Encounter  w  is  open  to 
all  1.500  Journalists  accredited  l  y  the  Con- 
ference and  w-is  devoted  to  di  icus?lon  of 
the  goals  of  IWY  as  well  as  med  a  attitudes 
toward  IWY. 

Immediately  following  the  Conference, 
CESI  Joined  with  the  U.N.  1  Iducatlonal, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  C  rganlzatlon 
(UNESCO)  In  sponsoring  a  media  work- 
shop to  expand  on  the  resu  Its  of  the 
E.ncounter. 

Another  preconference  even'  was  the 
Seminar  on  Women  and  Develop  nent,  orga- 
nized by  the  American  Assoclat  on  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  In  lonjunctlon 
with  the  U-N.  Institute  for  Tt  lining  and 
Research  and  the  U.N.  Develo]  ment  Pro- 
gramme. The  Seminar  developec  guidelines 
for  national  and  international  ictlon  pro- 
grams for  the  greater  integratioi  i  of  women 
In  the  develc^ment  process. 

THT    05TICIAL    CONTEREN  7E 

The  Official  U JJ.  Conference  i  ras  held  at 
the  Conference  Centre  of  the  Me!  lean  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Tlateloa  >.  Each  par- 
ticipating nation  was  allowed  t  iree  official 
delegates  and  as  many  alternal  ra  and  ad- 
visers as  It  wished.  At  final  count  1,300  dele- 
gates representing  133  nations,  7  intergov- 
ernmental organizations.  21  U.N,  bodies  and 
specialized  agencies,  8  liberation  naovements, 
and  114  non-governmental  o;  ganlzatlons 
with  consultative  status  with  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  parti  ;lpated. 

The  U.S.  Delegation,  which  n  imbered  43 
and  Included  10  Congressional  alvlsers,  was 
one  of  the  largest.  It  was  a  grojp  that  re- 
flected a  wide  range  of  professli  nal  experi- 
ence and  expertise. 

ConfereJice  agenda 

The  official  Conference  conside  red  the  fol- 
lowing topics  for  discussion  and   action: 

Policies  and  programs  to  implement  the 
objectives  and  goals  of  IWY. 

The  rale  of  women  In  bulldl  ig  tntema- 
tlonal  peace  and  eliminating  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Current  trends  and  changes  It.  tb«  status 
and  roles  of  women  and  men  an  I  major  ob- 
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stacles   to   be   overcome    to   achieve    eqiial 
rights,  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

The  integration  of  women  In  the  develop- 
ment process  as  equal  partners  with  men. 

Adoption  of  a  World  Flan  of  Action  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  IWY  during  the 
next  decade. 

Work  0/  the  conference 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  divided 
among  two  main  committees  and  the  Con- 
ference Plenary. 

The  First  Committee  was  charged  with 
proposing  amendments  to  the  World  Plan  of 
Action,  a  draft  of  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  U.N.  Secret.".rlat  and  revised  at  a  Con- 
sultative Committee  meeting  of  23  nations 
held  lasi  March  at  the  UJ*.  The  Second  Com- 
mittee debated  the  Conference  topics  of  cur- 
rent trer.ds  and  changes  In  the  status  and 
roles  of  men  and  women  and  the  Integration 
of  women  In  the  development  process.  Con- 
ference topics  dealing  v/lth  the  effect  of  exlft- 
Ing  policies  and  programs  on  the  goals  of 
IWY  and  the  role  of  women  In  building  In- 
t«rnatlonr.l  peace  and  elimlnatirg  racism 
were  considered  In  Plenary  as  part  of  the 
ge".eral  debate. 

The  First  Committee  was  faced  v.lth  con- 
sidering 894  amendments  submitted  by  offi- 
cial delegations  to  the  World  Fl.nn  of  Action, 
This  did  not  include  63  amendments  pro- 
posed by  an  ad  hoc  group  from  the  Trihure. 
Tiie  Second  Committee  had  nearly  as  many 
mc~i;nr?s  hefore  it  as  the  First  Committee. 

A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  In  plenary 
and  both  committees  on  purely  political 
niatt:rs  not  related  to  the  official  Conference 
agenda.  The  main  topic  of  discussion  was 
Implementation  of  the  Declaration  and  Pro- 
gramme of  Action  on  the  Establishment  of 
a  New  Economic  Order  and  the  Charter  of 
Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
adopted  by  the  UJ^.  General  Assembly  last 
year.  Not  until  the  final  houra  of  the  Con- 
ference were  the  World  Plan  of  Action 
amendments  and  resolutions  recommended 
by  the  committees  considered  in  plenary. 

Because  of  time  constraints,  the  First 
Committee  proposed  amendments  to  only 
the  Introduction  and  first  chapter  of  the 
World  Plan  of  Action  and  recommended  that 
the  remaining  five  chapters  be  adopted  as 
originally  prepared  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat. 
This  was  done  by  consensus  of  the  delegates. 
The  World  Plan  of  Action 

The  World  Plan  of  Action  provides  a  set 
of  guidelines  and  timetables  for  action  to 
Improve  the  status  of  women  throughout  the 
world.  Its  purpose  Is  to  stimulate  national 
and  International  action  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  underdevelopment  and  existing 
socioeconomic  structures  that  place  women 
In  an  Inferior  position.  It  also  calls  upon  gov- 
ernments to  establish  short,  medium  and 
long-range  deadlines  for  Its  Implementation. 
Although  the  World  Plan  would  have  bene- 
fited from  additional  amendments,  it  pro- 
vides a  guide  and  Impetus  to  action  to  Im- 
prove the  status  of  women  on  national, 
regional  and  international  levels. 

The  U.S.  delegation  worked  to  strengthen 
the  World  Plan,  and  was  successful  In 
pressing  the  concept  of  equal  pay  for  work 
of  equal  value.  Unfortunately,  the  United 
States  was  unsuccessful  in  adding  "sexism" 
to  the  official  U.N.  list  of  forms  of  oppression. 
Time  constraint-,  precluded  the  consideration 
of  several  other  U.S.  sponsored  amendments 
to  the  plan.  Including  recognition  of  preg- 
nancy as  a  temporary  disability  for  Job- 
related  purposes,  provision  of  temporary  or 
permanent  allowances  for  disabled  spouses 
and  for  spouses  who  lose  opportunities  for 
education  or  employment  because  of  home- 
making  responsibilities,  collection  of  data 
on  women  to  establish  their  position  in 
society  relative  to  men  and  a  statement  In 
all  U.N.  assistance  plans  and  programs  of 
their  affect  on  women  as  participants  and 
beneficiaries. 


A  summary  on  the  World  Plan  of  Action 
as  adopted  by  the  Conference  Is  in  ap- 
pendix B, 

Resolutions 

The  Conference  also  adopted  35  resolu- 
tions and  a  decision  to  overcome  major  ob- 
stacles to  the  achievement  of  equal  rights 
for  women  and  to  strentghen  various  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  national  governments 
and  International  bodies  as  outlined  In  the 
World  Plan  of  Action. 

The  U.S.  delegation  Initiated  or  cocpon- 
sored  with  other  governments  the  following 
seven  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence: 

Intergration  of  Women  in  the  Develop- 
vient  Process  as  Equal  Partners  With 
Men. — The  resolution  calls  on  the  United 
Nations  Development  System,  including 
technical  and  financial  assistance  programs 
and  cgencies,  to  [rive  ppecial  attention  to 
programs  that  Integrate  women  into  the 
development  process.  It  recommends  the  use 
of  impact  statements,  review  and  appraisal 
systems  and  research  efforts  to  measure 
progress  end  evaUiate  program  Impact  on 
women.  It  also  calls  for  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  women  In  declFlonmaklng 
positions  that  govern  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of  development  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Education  and  Training. — This  resolution 
affirms  the  right  of  every  individual  to  basic 
education  and  advocates  free  and  compul- 
sory primary  and  secondary  education  as  far 
as  re?ources  permit.  It  recommends  the 
elimination  of  sex  bias  from  all  aspects  of 
education.  Including  educational  materials, 
teacher  training,  counseling,  and  school  ad- 
ministration and  suggests  the  use  of  media 
and  technology  to  expand  educational  op- 
portunities. It  also  calls  on  governments, 
the  U.N.  and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions to  support  programs  that  enhance  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  women. 

The  Situation  of  Women  in  the  Employ 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Specialised  Agen- 
cies.— This  measure  calls  on  the  U.N.,  Its 
specialized  agencies  and  subsidiary  bodies 
to  set  an  example  to  member  States  in  the 
hiring  and  promotion  of  women. 
Women's  Contribution  to  World  Peace 
through  Participation  in  International  Con- 
ferences.— Tlie  resolution  urges  governments 
of  member  States  to  increase  substantially 
the  number  of  women  delegates  to  all  U.N. 
meetings,  especially  meetings  of  the  main 
committees  of  the   General  Assembly. 

Population  Participation  (Self-Help). — 
This  resolution  asks  member  States  to  spon- 
sor voluntary  social  promotion  programs, 
such  as  self-help  groups,  cooperatives, 
women's  groups  and  other  organizations  at 
all  socioeconomic  levels  to  Improve  the 
status  of  women  and  their  families. 

Intcrnaiioval  Research  and  Training  In- 
stitute for  the  Promotion  of  Women. — The 
rerolulion  establishes  the  Institute  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  with  volun- 
tary ccntrlbutlons,  to  finance  research  and 
trainl'ig  programs  to  increase  earning  poten- 
tial for  women  and  encourage  their  pursuit 
of  leader.Thip. 

Family  Plinning  and  the  Full  Integration 
of  Women  in  Development. — This  measure 
iirjes  implemtatlon  of  the  World  Population 
Plan  cf  Action  and  calls  on  governments  to 
provide  women  and  children  with  access  to 
health  services.  It  also  calls  for  women's 
access  to  advice  about  the  number  and  spac- 
ing of  children  and  Information  on  parent- 
hood for  young  people.  It  recommends  that 
wrmen  be  Included  proportionately  with  men 
at  an  levels  on  boards  and  policymaking 
bodies  concerned  with  socioeconomic  devel- 
opment and  population  planning. 

This  record  of  Initiative  and  contribution 
to  seven  major  Conference  resolution  shows 
the  scope  of  the  U.S.  delegation's  role.  Two 
of  the  seven  resolutions  initiated  or  cospon- 
sored  by  the  U.S.  delegation  dealt  with  the 
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Integration  of  women  In  development.  Eight 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  fo- 
cused on  the  same  Issue.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  this  Issue  received  such  strong 
international  support.  Many  of  the  Confer- 
ence resolutions  directed  the  U.N.  not  to 
launch  further  development  projects  wlthotit 
evaluating  their  Impact  on  women.  This 
shOAS  world  recognition  of  women's  role  In 
crnomlc  development. 

A?  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
29th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
I  I  rged  the  U.N.  to  live  up  to  its  Charter  by 
taking  immediate  action  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination In  the  hiring  and  promotion  of 
women,  especially  for  key  policy  positions. 
Three  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference, two  of  which  were  initiated  by  the 
U.S.  delegation,  addressed  this  problem.  The 
resolutions  called  on  the  U.N.  and  its  mem- 
ber states  to  provide  women  a  greater  role  In 
International  diplomacy  and  directed  the 
U.N.  in  particular  to  set  an  example  in  Its 
own  personnel  policies. 

Full  texts  of  the  resolutions  and  the  deci- 
sion as  adopted  by  the  Conference  are  in 
appendix  C. 

Declaration  of  Mcrico 

By  a  vote  of  89  to  3,'  with  18  abstentions, 
the  Conference  adopted  the  "Declaration  of 
Mexico."  The  declaration,  which  was  drafted 
by  the  "Group  of  77"  Third  World  nations, 
states  the  need  to  advance  women's  rights, 
llnktog  these  goals  with  economic  and  politi- 
cal objectives.  Regrettably,  a  negative  refer- 
ence to  Zionism  and  a  call  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States  precluded  U.S.  support  of 
the  Declaration.  A  summary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Mexico  Is  In  appendix  D. 

THE    TRIBUNE 

The  IWY  Tribune,  which  met  concurrently 
with  the  World  Conference  of  IWY,  was  an 
unofficial  forum  organized  by  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  In  consultative  status  with 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council.  It  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  U.N.  affiliated 
nongovernmental  organizations,  other  na- 
tional and  International  groups  representing 
a  variety  of  women's  Interests  and  a  large 
number  of  individuals,  many  of  whom  were 
from  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Over  the 
two-week  period,  approximately  5.000  men 
and  women  participated  in  activities  at  the 
Tribune. 

The  Tribune  activities  consisted  of  panel 
discussions,  speeches  by  experts  in  various 
fields  and  general  discussion.  Along  with  the 
themes  of  the  World  Conference,  the  Tribune 
considered  numerous  Issues  and  topics  such 
as  "Women  Across  Culture,"  "Law  and  the 
Status  of  Women,"  "Population,"  "Women  in 
Public  Life,"  and  "Changing  Patterns  of  the 
Family."  Organizers  of  the  Tribune  stressed 
that  the  forum  took  no  political  positions. 
Participants  issued  statements  as  individuals 
or  groups  but  not  in  the  liame  of  the  Tribune. 

Tribune  participants  published  a  daUy 
newspaper  as  a  vehicle  for  communication, 
but  the  distance  between  the  Tribune  and 
Conference  meeting  places,  as  well  as  the 
Tribune's  format  made  It  difficult  for  Tribune 
participants  to  make  an  Impact  on  the  delib- 
erations of  Conference  delegates.  Frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  communletalon  with  the  Con- 
ference, Trlbiuie  participants  formed  "speak- 
out"  sessions  to  commvinlcate  among  them- 
selves. These  sessions  were  as  varied  as  the 
Interests  of  the  5,000  participants. 

Tribune  amendment  to  world  plan 

A  core  of  Tribune  activists  formed  a  steer- 
ing committee  of  15  women  to  consider  re- 
visions of  the  World  Plan  of  Action.  After 
several  days  of  Intensive  work,  the  committee 
drafter  changes  for  the  World  Plan.  The  fact 


'The  United  States,  Israel,  and  Denmark 
voted  agamst.  Denmark  later  stated  that  It 
had  intended  to  abstain. 


that  these  suggested  changes  were  discussed 
and  endorsed  by  a  meeting  of  2,000  Tribune 
participants  attests  to  the  level  of  agreement 
at  the  Conference  on  matters  of  concern  to 
women  worldwide. 

Many  of  the  Tribune's  amendments  were 
concerned  with  strengthening  the  World 
Plan's  review  and  appraisal  mechanisms.  The 
changes  call  for  creation  of  a  U.N.  Office  for 
Women's  Concerns  to  be  staffed  by  at  least 
two-thirds  women  and  headed  by  a  woman 
Under  Secretary  General.  The  office  would 
review  and  monitor  the  Implementation  of 
the  World  Plan,  Investigate  complaints  of 
civil  rights  violations  against  women,  ana- 
■  lyze  and  report  on  tlie  impact  of  various 
U.N.  programs  on  women  and  Issue  annual 
public  reports. 

Tribune  amendments  also  condemned  hir- 
ing and  promotion  policies  at  the  U.N.  where 
no  woman  heads  an  agency  or  serves  as  a 
deputy  to  the  head  of  an  agency.  a::d  where 
only  16  percent  of  the  professional  staff  are 
women.  The  revisions  demand  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  men  and  women  serving  in  policy- 
making positions  in  the  U.N.  system,  and 
call  for  a  woman  Secretary  General  in  1977. 

In  addition,  the  revisions  called  for  changes 
in  every  section  of  the  World  Plan  Including 
provisions  for  equal  access  for  women  to 
training  and  employment  programs,  freedom 
for  women  to  Join  unions  and  the  abolition 
of  all  forms  of  discrimination  In  union  or- 
ganizations, availability  of  family  services 
such  as  day  care,  freedom  of  women  to  con- 
trol their  own  bodies,  the  right  of  women  In 
developing  countries  to  plan  and  decide  on 
U.N.  development  programs  In  those  coun- 
tries, and  the  placing  of  greater  value  on 
women's  work  In  the  home. 

Acting  on  these  changes,  a  group  which 
called  itself  the  Voice  of  the  United  Women 
of  the  Tribune  met  with  Helvi  Sipila,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Conference,  to  pre- 
sent the  revisions  and  to  request  10  minutes 
of  Plenary  session  time  to  present  the  re- 
visions to  the  Conference  delegates. 

Ms.  Slplla  agreed  to  study  the  group's  re- 
quest and  respond  to  the  Tribune  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  her  response.  Ms.  Slpila  com- 
plimented Tribune  participants  for  their  ef- 
forts, especially  the  revisions  to  the  World 
Plan.  She  declined  the  request  for  Plenary 
session  time,  explaining  that  the  Conference 
Management  Committee  could  not  set  a 
precedent  by  granting  floor  time  to  a  group 
not  accredited  to  the  Conference.  Instead, 
she  suggested  that  Tribune  participants  urge 
their  own  governments  to  Implement  the 
World  Plan  of  Action  as  approved  by  the 
Conference. 

U.S.  delegation  activities 

The  U.S.  delegation  made  three  official  ap- 
pearances at  the  Tribune.  The  first,  a  forum 
on  development  assistance  which  I  chaired, 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section.  The  sec- 
ond was  a  delegation  briefing  at  which  Pat 
Hutar,  Jewel  Lafontaut,  Joan  Goodln  and 
Arvonne  Fraser  discussed  U.S.  Delegation  ac- 
tivities. The  presentations  were  well  received, 
particularly  because  Pat  Hutar  announced 
that  the  U.S.  Embassy  would  print  the  Trib- 
une revisions  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action  In 
English  and  Spanish,  and  that  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation would  support  the  Tribune's  request 
to  present  Its  suggested  changes  In  the  World 
Plan  to  the  Conference.  The  third  activity 
was  an  appearance  by  Congresswoman  Bella 
Abzug,  a  U.S.  congressional  adviser,  who 
delivered  a  forceful  and  provocative  state- 
ment on  "Women  Power  In  the  Future". 

OPEN     FORUM     ON     DEVELOPMENTAL     A.SSISTANCE 

During  my  stay  In  Mexico  City,  I  chaired 
an  open  forum  on  Developmental  Assistance 
at  the  Tribune.  As  author  of  two  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  require 
U.S.  agencies  and  U.S.  representatives  to 
International  organization  to  integrate 
women  Into  bilateral  and  mutilateral  devel- 
opment assistance  programs.  I  was  pleased 


that  the  IWY  Conference  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  first  hand  from  Third  World 
women  on  how  best  to  Implement  this 
concept. 

The  forum  was  designed  as  an  opportunity 
for  Third  World  women  to  present  their 
views  and  to  foster  an  exchange  of  Ideas 
betw-f-n  Third  World  wonaen,  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  representatives 
from  donor  countries  in  the  hope  that  future 
development  assistance  programs  would  in- 
tegrate women  into  the  economies  of  their 
countries. 

PaneliFt^-  find  lorum  participants  confirmed 
that  women  and  their  economic  roles  have 
been  neglected  In  development  planning.  Too 
often,  development  has  undermined  the  tra- 
ditional economic  roles  of  women  in  devel- 
oping countries.  Moreover,  development 
assistance  has  not  reached  or  benefited 
enough  women  who  are  usually  the  poore-^t 
citizens. 

Panelists  emphasized  the  urgent  need  to 
a.ssif,t  women  who  live  and  work  in  rural 
area-s.  U.N.  sources  indicate  that  over  a  bil- 
lion women,  or  the  majority  of  the  world's 
female  population,  work  long  hours  every 
day  of  the  year.  Their  t3rplcal  day  includes 
work  in  the  fields,  care  of  livestock,  collec- 
tion of  firewood,  carrying  water,  preparation 
of  meals  and  care  of  children.  These  women 
need  development  assistance  programs  to 
ease  their  dally  burden  and  to  provide  ap- 
propriate technology  and  training  to  help 
them  increase  their  productivity. 

Panelists  al.so  agreed  that  illiteracy  among 
women  poses  staggering  obstacles  to  the  in- 
tegration of  women  into  the  development 
process.  According  to  U.N.  statistics,  about 
500  million  of  the  world's  two  billion  women 
are  illiterate.  One  out  of  every  three  women 
over  15  years  of  age  cannot  read  or  write. 
In  1970.  women  made  up  60  percent  of  the 
world's  illiterates,  and  as  the  world  popula- 
tion Increa.ses,  the  gap  between  the  number 
of  illiterate  women  and  illiterate  men  will 
become  even  wider.  Because  basic  literacy 
skills  are  a  key  to  training  programs,  devel- 
opmental assistance  must  give  literacy  train- 
ing for  women  high  priority. 

Forum  participants,  however,  noted  that 
literacy  training  alone  would  be  an  exercise 
In  futility.  Unless  development  assistance 
also  helps  rural  women  overcome  their  heavy 
workloads,  poor  health,  malnutrition  and 
constant  pregnancies,  physical  exhavistlon 
will  rob  these  women  of  the  Interest  and 
energy  needed  to  Improve  themselves  and 
acquire  basic  skills. 

Although  some  Forum  participants  dis- 
agreed, citing  the  elitist  nature  of  Interna- 
tional nongovernmental  organizations,  the 
panelists  proposed  that  donor  countries  con- 
sider funding  development  assistance  pro- 
grams throtigh  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. A  number  of  panelists  charged  that 
under  the  existing  system  development 
assistance  money  often  does  not  reach  the 
people.  Nongovernmental  organizations,  the 
panelists  argued,  are  closer  to  the  people  and 
have  a  better  under.standing  of  their  needs. 
Ms.  Enid  Kirton.  a  panelist,  presented  the 
Forum  a  model  for  development  assistance 
funding  through  nongovernuentAl  organiza- 
tions. 

Tlie  Open  Forum  was  cosponsored  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  U.N. -U.S.A.,  the 
World  Watch  Institute.  Women's  Interna- 
tional Network,  and  the  Women  Food  and 
Popvilation  Program.  Assist?.nce  was  provided 
by  five  outstanding  women  representing 
major  international  women's  organizations: 
Irene  de  Lipkowski.  President,  International 
Alliance  of  Women;  Beryl  Nashar,  President. 
International  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women;  Elizabeth  May,  Presi- 
dent. International  Federation  of  University 
Women;  Olive  L.  Farquharson,  President. 
Associated  Country  Women  of  the  World:  and 
Irmgard  Bohm,  Board  member.  International 
Council    of    Women.    Panel    members    were 
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SylTla  Franctacft  B.  Bolanos, 
nitlonal  Labor  Organlzatkon. 
ment  expert  In  Ghana;  Lee 
rean   television   personality; 
field  representative  for  the 
mnnlty    Association    of    Africa 
Klrton,  women's  organization 
Trinidad. 

Full  texts  of  my  opening 
the   Forum   and  Ms.   Klrton'E 
assistance  model  are  in 
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The  World  Conference  of  the  I  nternational 
Women's  Tear  was  a  major  stej  toward  at- 
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The  nongovernm^ntdl  Tribur 
SUCCCS6.  It  achieved  unity  despi 
impossible  national,  political 
differences.   Tribune   pafticipan 
revision  to  the  World  Plan  of 
producing   a   blueprint    for 
status  of  women  throughout 
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sive  because  of  the  odds  against 
as  women  are  less  equal  than 
country    of    the    world,    the 
Women's    Ye«r    Conference    wai 
than  other  international 

From   the   beginning,   neither 
Nations  nor  Its  member  nation! 
naUonal  Women's  Year  seri 
budgeted  $258,000  for  the  rWS 
when  the  World  Population 
$35  million,  relegating  the  IWV 
to  dependence  oi\  voluntary 
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Unlike    other    international 
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which  had  not  assigned  high  enough  pri- 
ority to  women's  issues.  Women  delegates 
generally  had  no  problem  agreeing  among 
themselves  that  the  conference  should  focus 
on  closing  the  social,  economic  and  political 
gap  between  men  and  women,  and  not  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  countries. 

Government  Instructions,  however,  politi- 
cized the  conference  following  the  pattern 
established  by  the  1972  U.N.  Conference  on 
Human  Environment.  Since  1972,  Third 
World  nations  have  used  international  fo- 
rums to  press  the  theme  that  world  problems, 
whether  they  concern  the  environment, 
population,  food  or  women,  are  symptomatic 
of  economic  espioitatlon  and  political 
Injtistice.  Third  World  nations  claim  that 
such  problems  can  only  be  resolved  by  chang- 
ing existing  economic  and  political  relations 
between  countries  and  establishing  a  new 
world    economic    order. 

The  question  of  a  world  redistribution  of 
wealth  emerged  as  a  dominant  theme  at  the 
IWY  Conference.  ITiird  World  nations  argued 
that  a  reordering  of  economic  structures  to 
correct  the  imbalances  between  rich  and 
poor  countries  must  precede  the  struggle 
for  women's  equality.  Otherwise,  they  said 
equality  would  mean  little  more  than  shared 
disadvantaged. 

Western  Industrialized  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  contended  that  women 
c:'Jinot  wait  for  economic  development  to 
bring  equality  because  equality  does  not 
necessarily  follow  prosperity.  There  Is  evi- 
dence that  women  have  not  always  bene- 
fited from  the  development  process  and.  In- 
deed, their  position  in  relation  to  men  has 
as  times  deteriorated  as  a  result.  Although 
the  advancement  of  the  status  of  women 
is  linked  to  Improving  the  lot  of  all  man- 
kind, the  two  processes  must  go  together 
a'iid  women  must  participate  with  men  as 
partners  in  both  processes. 

The  IWY  Conference  and  Tribune  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  Third  World  na- 
tions, assisted  by  countries  aligned  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  charge  Western  countries 
with  alleged  crimes  and  unresolved  obliga- 
tions. Many  nations  and  ethnic  groups  made 
charges  against  the  United  States  fcM-  Im- 
perialism, colonialism,  neo-colonlallsnr.  and 
racism.  Representatives  of  a  group  called  the 
Federation  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Women  accused 
the  United  States  of  practicing  genocide  be- 
cause the  U.S.  sponsored  a  family  planning 
program  in  Puerto  Rico.  Panama.  Incited  by 
a  Congressional  proposal  which  would  forbid 
tlie  use  of  State  Department  funds  for 
Panama  Canal  negotiations,  charged  the 
United  States  with  violating  Panamanian 
sovereignty.  Other  nations,  groups  and  In- 
dividuals called  the  United  States  the  war- 
monger and  arms  dealer  of  the  world.  The 
CIA  was  vilified  as  the  main  perpetrator  of 
U.S.  Interventionist  policies.  AID  was  alleged 
to  be  an  arm  of  the  CIA.  U.S.  multi-national 
corporations  were  attacked  for  alleged  eco- 
nomic exploitation  and  oppression.  The  U.S. 
delegation  was  charged  with  being  unrepre- 
sentative of  minority  interests.  For  some, 
this  was  the  usual  diversion  from  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  International  meetings  to 
boat  familiar  propaganda  drums. 

Some  elements  of  the  news  media  did  not 
take  the  conference  any  more  seriously  than 
many  In  the  U.N.  or  its  member  nations. 
It  overplayed  disputes  and  failed  to  under- 
stand that  the  Conference  provided  a  vital 
forum  for  the  pursuit  of  equality  for  women. 
Without  fully  understanding  the  Conference, 
some  Journalists  coiild  not  accurately  report 
Its  accomplishments  or  the  achievements  of 
unity  under  trying  circumstances;  others 
did  better. 

Women  at  the  Conference  and  Tribune  were 
united  in  their  desire  for  a  strong  World 
Plan  of  Action.  This  unity  of  purpose  kept 
Irrelevant  political  considerations  out  of  tlie 
World  Plan  of  Action,  allowing  it  to  be 
adopted  by  consensus.  Controversial  political 


Issues  were  relegated  to  the  Declaration  of 
Mexico,  which  was  adopted  after  consider- 
able dissension. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  politi- 
cli^tiou  of  the  Conference  was  the  inappro- 
priate reference  to  Zionism  and  its  equation 
with  forms  of  oppressoa  in  the  text  of  the 
Declaration  of  Mexico.  To  condemn  Zionism, 
linking  It  with  apartheid,  colonialism,  im- 
perialism and  other  forms  of  oppression  in 
a  document  produced  by  a  conference  held 
to  consider  the  status  of  women  seemed  to 
maiv>-  unreasonable.  Such  swtion  only  served 
to  reenforce  the  stereotype  of  the  U.N.  as  a 
"tyranny  of  the  majority." 

Although  the  United  States  and  Israel 
were  a  minority  of  two  on  the  Declaration 
of  Mexico  vote,  the  United  States  was  net 
Isolated  at  the  IWY  Conference.  In  fact  tlie 
United  States  was  the  foremost  delegation 
to  communicate  with  nongoveriimencal  or- 
ganizations and  work  with  the  Tribune.  The 
U.S.  delegation  also  took  antl-Amerlcan  at- 
tacks in  stride  and  considered  some  aa  con- 
structive challenges.  The  United  States  has 
a  credible  record  on  women's  rights.  The 
U.S.  delegation  stood  by  that  record  and 
helped  strengthen  Conference  actions  in  the 
interest  of  Improving  the  status  of  women 
throughout  the  world.  This  effort  was  illus- 
trated In  the  delegation's  strong  participa- 
tion drafting  Coiilerence  resolutions. 

Women  can  be  proud  of  their  first  Inter- 
governmental conference.  The  meetin;?  of 
women  from  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries helped  educate  eswh  group  about  the 
fundamental  concern::  and  priorities  of  the 
other.  It  made  women  more  aware  of  their 
common  goals  and  made  governments  more 
conscious  of  Issues  of  concern  to  women. 

The  World  Plan  of  Action  clearly  articu- 
lates women's  problems  and  goals  on  a 
worldwide  scale  and  provides  a  stimulus  lor 
future  action.  The  Conference  also  set  a 
target  date  to  hold  a  second  women's  con- 
ference in  1930.  ensuring  that  efforts  made 
In  1975,  International  Women's  Year,  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  intangible  achievement.-,  of  the  Con- 
ference should  also  be  noted.  The  Confer- 
ence was  an  opportunity  for  women  to  meet, 
find  reassurance  In  each  other's  experiences 
and  gain  new  challenges  In  each  other's 
ideas.  The  Conference  toughened  and  ma- 
tured the  International  women's  movement. 
Women  at  the  Conference  began  the  process 
of  building  the  Informal  associations  and 
networks  so  Important  m  the  exercise  of 
Influence  and  power. 

MAKINC  THE    V/OELD    PLAN    A    REALITY 

Recovimendations  for  action 

The  World  Conference  on  International 
Women's  Year  achieved  considerable  success, 
but  the  recommendations  contained  In  the 
World  Plan  of  Action  and  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference  will  never  be 
realized  without  a  concerted  and  dedicated 
follow-up  effort. 

The  World  Plan  of  Action  adopted  by  the 
Conference  provides  guidelines  and  recom- 
mendations for  action  on  the  International, 
regional  and  national  levels.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  U.S.  Commission  on  the  Observance 
of  International  Women's  Year  will  make 
recommendations  for  governmental  and  non- 
governmental action  In  its  final  report  to 
the  President.  Also,  the  Congressional  Sym- 
posium on  International  Women's  Year 
which  was  held  prior  to  the  World  Confer- 
ence, provided  specific  recommendations  for 
Conrrressional  action.  A  list  of  Symposium 
recommendations  Is  contained  In  appendix 
(H). 

P'ollowlng  are  suggestions  which  I  believe 
Congress,  and  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  In  particular,  shotUd  consider  as 
responses  to  these  proposals. 

Governvient  Structuret. — The  World  Plan 
of  Action  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  ef- 
fective and  sufficiently-financed  government 
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structures  for  Implementation  of  Its  goals  national  action  contained  In  both  the  World 
^nd  recommends  the  creation  of  commlsaiona  Pton  of  Action  and  the  report  of  the  Congres- 
fl-id  btireaus  for  this  purpose. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  not  lacking  In  such 
organizations.  Eight  Federal  agencies  are 
cnai-ged  speclflcally  with  enforcing  Federal 
antldlscrimlnaUon  laws.  Other  agencies  have 
untidUcrimlnatlon  provisions  In  their  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  many  have  pre- 
scribed complaint  procedures.  In  addition, 
there  are  ten  major  Federal  organizations 
vlth  research,  advisory  and  Informational 
functions  relating  to  women,  and  many 
smaller  groi^ps,  both  formal  and  Uiformal, 
have  similar  functions.  These  efforts,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  especially  effective  in  im- 
proving the  status  of  women. 

The  Government  Operations  Committee, 
with  Its  broad  oversight  Jurisdiction,  can  play 
a  major  role  In  establishing  an  effective  gov- 
ernment framework.  In  any  oversight  effort, 
the  following  questions  should  be  addressed 
and  answered: 

Are  the  existing  programs  carrying  out 
their  mandate? 

Can  existing  programs  be  better  organized 
to  eliminate  waste  and  duplication  and  pro- 
duce maximum  efficiency? 

Is  effectiveness  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
funds  or  enforcement  authority? 

Should  there  be  a  single  agency  to  coordi- 
nate Intragovernmental  efforts  on  behalf  of 
women.  Including  a  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation on  women? 

How  effectively  is  the  Federal  Government 
utilizing  the  expertise  of  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  private  Individuals  In  Its 
women's  programs? 

The  World  Plan  also  recommends  that  gov- 
ernments adopt  their  own  strategies  and 
timetables  for  Implementation  of  the  Plan. 
There  Is  no  single  government  agency  equip- 
ped to  undertake  this  task.  Nor  Is  there  a 
government  agency  equipped  to  assess  and 
review  U.S.  progress  regarding  the  goals  of 
the  Plan.  Suggestlcn.9  have  been  made  for 
a  special  commission,  a  cabinet-level  depart- 
ment, and/or  a  series  of  official  conferences 
to  promote  and  monitor  the  U.S.  implementa- 
tion plan  for  the  World  Plan  of  Action.  The 
existing  and  proposed  organizations  shoi'Jd 
be  reviewed  so  that  an  effective  mechanism 
can  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 

U.S.  Relations  with  InterTiational  Orga- 
nizations— The  World  Plan  of  Actl&n  and  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  call 
for  Increased  participation  of  women  In  In- 
ternational affairs.  Like  the  Congressional 
Symposium  on  International  Women's  Year, 
the  Conference  concluded  that  women  have 
been  virtually  excluded  from  every  aspect  of 
the  foreign  policy  area.  International  orga- 
nizations. Including  the  United  Nations,  are 
major  offenders  In  denying  women  equal  op- 
portunities m  this  field. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  that  requires  all  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  International  organizations  to  in- 
tegrate women  into  the  Implementation  of 
assistance  programs  as  well  as  professional 
positions  In  those  organizations.  Conclu- 
sions from  both  the  Conference  and  the  Sym- 
posium indicate  that  the  role  of  women  in 
foreign  policy  ought  to  be  reviewed  by  ap- 
propriate Congressional  Committees. 

Congressional  activity  on  this  issue  has 
centered  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  Government  Operations  Committee  may 
want  to  examine  it  from  the  perepective  of 
how  our  relations  with  International  orga- 
ruzations  can  be  geared  to  Improve  the 
status  of  women  throughout  the  world.  An 
examination  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  exclusion  of  women  by  International  orga- 
nizations would  be  useful  In  determining 
what  steps  can  be  taken  to  substantially  In- 
crease women's  active  role  In  society. 

Of  her  Areas  for  Congressional  Action. — 
Many  of  the  specific  recommendations  for 


slonal  Sympo6lum  require  Congressional  ac- 
tion for  Implementation.  These  recommen- 
dations fall  vrtthln  the  Jurisdiction  of  several 
Committees.  Some  remedial  measures  are 
already  under  consideration. 

Education. — The  Importance  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities for  women  cannot  be  overstated. 
The  United  Ptates  has  made  significant  prog- 
ress In  this  area,  but  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

Federal  agencies  must  have  the  funds  and 
authority  to  effectively  enforce  existing  auti- 
dlscrlmlnatlon  statute*,  particularly  Title 
IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion .'ict.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  provided 
for  research  and  development  efforts  under 
existing  programs  designed  to  combat  sex 
dL-^crimlnation  in  education.  Existing  edu- 
cation statutes  should  be  amended  to  assure 
tiiat  federally-funded  education  and  edu- 
cational materials  are  free  from  sex  role 
stereotypes. 

Employment  and  Career  Opportunities. — 
Equality  in  education  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  guarantee  equal  access  to  employment 
and  career  opportunities. 

As  with  education,  existing  antidiscrimi- 
nation itatutes  must  be  effectively  enforced. 
A  special  program  should  be  established  to 
assist  female-owned  business  through  loans 
or  loan  guarantees,  technical  Information 
aiid  government  contract  opportunities.  The 
effectiveness  of  recently-enacted  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  granting  of 
credit  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status 
should  be  closely  monitored.  The  Federal 
Government  should  provide  or  encourage  the 
provision  of  aids  to  women  and  men  who 
have  both  work  and  family  duties  sucn  as 
fiexlble  work  hours,  part-time  employment 
opportunities,  quality  child-care,  and  ma- 
ternity protection. 

Health  and  Nutrition. — Although  the 
United  States  has  greater  resources  In  this 
area  than  any  other  nation.  It  lags  behind 
many  countries  In  maternal  and  child  health. 
Many  people,  particularly  women  and  chil- 
dren. Btlll  do  not  have  an  adequate  or  nu- 
tritious diet. 

Adequate  health  care,  particularly  ma- 
ternal and  child  care,  should  be  physically 
and  '^uanclally  accessible  to  aU.  The  Federal 
Government  should  expand  Its  nutrition 
education  programs  and  should  assme  that 
all  th06e  who  are  eligible  for  food  stamps  are 
able  to  apply  ior  and  receive  them. 

Appendix  A 
UNrrED   States   Dei.kcation   to   th«   Unitkd 

Nations  World  Conference  op  the  Intks- 

national    Women's    Year,    Mexico    Cmr. 

June  19-JnLT  2,  1975 

United  States  Delegation 
Delegates 

Patricia  Hutar,  United  States  Representa- 
tive on  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  (Head  of  the  Delega- 
tion). 

Jewel  Lafontant.  Deputy  Solicitor  General. 
Department  of  Justice. 

Daniel  Parker.  Administrator.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (Co-Head  of 
Delegation  June  19-21 ) . 

Jill  E.  Ruekelshaus,  Presiding  Officer,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Observance  of 
International  Women's  Year. 

Alternate  Delegates 

Virginia  R.  Allan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  Slate. 

Anne  L.  Armstrong,  Member,  National 
Commission  on  the  Observance  of  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year. 

Ruth  Clusen,  President,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States, 
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Arvonne  S.  Fraser,  Former  President. 
Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Joan  Goodln,  Assistant  Director,  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Department,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline,  and  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em- 
ployees. American  Federation  of  Labor — Con- 
gress of  Industn.^l  Organizations. 

Rita  E.  Hauser,  Member.  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Rita  Johnston,  United  States  Delegate  to 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women. 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plealpotenilary  United  States  Embassy 
Mexico  Ciiy. 

Patricia  H.  Llndh.  Special  Assistant  to  tlie 
Pre-.ident  for  Women.  The  White  House. 

Carmen  R.  Maymi,  Director.  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 

Virginia  Trotter,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Barbara  M.  White.  Ambassador,  Alternate 
United  States  Representative  for  Special  Po- 
litical Affairs,  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Congressional  Advisers 

Hon.  Birch  Barh,  United  States  Senate. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy,  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

Hon.  Bella  S  Abzug,  United  States  House 
cf  Representatives. 

Hon.  Margaret  M.  Hecl:ler,  United  States 
Hi">nre  of  Representatives. 

Advisers 
E.    Bacon,    Director,    United    States 


Women's     Year, 


KuLU 
Center    for    International 
Wa<:hincton,  D.C. 

PTuriel  M.  Berman.  Pennrylvanla. 

Harrison  W.  Burgess,  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tlon.il  Organization  Affr.lrs,  Department  cf 
State  (Secretary  of  Delegation). 

Emily  Carssow,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
University  of  Georgia. 

Catherine  S.  East  Deput:-  Coordinator,  Sf^c- 
retarlat  for  Internationa!  Women's  Year.  De- 
partment of  State. 

OUia  Bojorquez  Olurleh,  Member,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Observance  of  In- 
ternational Women's  Year. 

Mary  M.  Haselton,  Bureau  ol  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Sclontiflc 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Carl  J.  Hemmcr.  Buretii  of  Population  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Slilrl!?y  B.  Hendsch,  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 

M.xrlon  N.  Javlts,  Public  Affairs  Consult- 
ant, New  York. 

Karen  KeesUng,  Director.  Office  of  Women's 
Programs.  The  White  Houfc. 

John  W.  Kimball.  Bureau  of  International 
Organization  Affairs.  Department  of  Sta'-e. 

Nlra  H.  Long,  Coordinator  for  Women  In 
Development,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Mildred  K.  Marcy.  Coordinator  for  Inter- 
national Women's  Year.  Department  of  State. 

Morag  M.  Slmchak.  Office  of  Labor  Affair?. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Sally  Werner.  Biireau  of  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Guy  A.  Wiggins,  United  States  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Special  Delegation  Prom  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives 

Hon.  Liiidy  Boggs.  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Hon.  Marjorie  S.  Holt,  VS.  House  of  Rep- 
re."5cntatlves. 

Hon.  Martha  E.  Keys,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink.  T7.3.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
Representatives. 

Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Representatives. 
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Notes  that  despite  the 
U.N.  instruments  proclaiming 
and  complete  development  of  a 
welfare  of  the  world  and  the 
require     the     maximum 
women  as  well  as  men  in  all  fields 
in  translating  these  principles 
reality  is  proving  slow  and 
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of  women  in  different  countrie  i 
of  the  world,  basic  similarities 
to  fight  differences  wherever 
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States  that  the  Plan  is 
guidelines  fen:  national  action 
year  period  from  1975  to  1985  as 
talned  long-term  effort  to  achldve 
tlves  of  International  Women  3 
ommends  that  governments  de;ide 
own  national  strategies,  identify 
targets  and  priorities  within 
establish  short,  medium  and 
gets  to  implement  the  Plan.  Reobi 
establishment  of  interdlsclplinafy 
sectors^  machinery  within 
as  national  ccmmlsslons, 
and  other  bodies,  with  adequate 
budget,  as  effective  transitional 
accelerating  the  achievement  of 
tunlty  for  women  and  their  fujl 
in  national  tlfe. 

States  that  by  the  end  of  th^ 
period,   the   achievement   of 
should  be  seen  as  a  mlnimuin 

A  marked  Increase  In  literacy 

Extension  of  vocational  training 
skills.  Including  modem  f  annin ; 

Parity  of  enrollment  at  the 
of  education; 

Increased   employment 
women; 

Establishment  and  Increase 
tural  services  required  In  rur^I 
others; 

Enactment  of  legislation  on 
participation  with  men,  equal 
opportunities    and    remuneratlfcns 
equality  in  legal  capacity  and 
thereof; 

EncoTiragement  of  increased 
of   women    In   the   formulatio;  i 
policies  at  all  levels; 

Increased     provision     for 
measures  for  health,  education 
sanitation,     nutrition,     familj 
family  planning  and  other 

Provision  for  parity  in  the 
social    and    political    rights    s\4ch 
pertaining    to    marriage,    c 
commerce; 

Becognltlon    of    the    econot4lc 
women's  work  in  the  home.  In 
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.   House   of     production  and  marketing  and  in  voluntary 

activities  not  traditionally  remunerated; 
.  House  of  To  direct  formal,  non-formal  and  life-long 
education  towards  the  re-evaluation  of  men 
and  women  in  order  to  ensure  their  full 
realization  as  individuals  in  the  family  and 
in  society; 

The  promotion  of  women's  organizations 
as  an  interim  measure  within  workers 
organizations  and  educational,  economic  and 
professional  Institutions; 

The  development  of  modern  rural  tech- 
nology, cottage  Industry,  pre-school  day  cen- 
ters, time  and  energy-saving  devices  so  as  to 
help  reduce  the  heavy  workload  of  women, 
particularly  those  living  in  rural  sectors  and 
for  the  urisan  poor,  and  thus  facilitate  the 
full  participation  of  women  in  community, 
national  and  international  affairs; 

The  establishment  of  an  interdisciplinary 
and  multlsectoral  machinery  within  each 
Government  for  accelerating  the  achieve- 
ment of  equal  opportunities  for  women  and 
their  full  integration  In  national  life. 
Specific  areas  for  national  action 
International  co-operation  and  the 
strengthing  of  international  peace. — Recom- 
mends that  women  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment to  participate  actively  in  intergovern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  organizations 
having  as  their  aim  the  strengthening  of 
international  security  and  peace,  that  the 
exchange  of  visits  between  women  of  dif- 
ferent countries  to  study  common  problems 
to  be  promoted,  and  that  the  U.N.  proclaim 
a  special  day  to  be  devoted  to  International 
peace. 

Political  participation. — Notes  that  women, 
who  numerically  constitute  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  still  occupy  a  small  per- 
centage of  leadership  positions  In  the  varl- 
to  provide     ^^^  branches  of  government.  To  correct  the 
over  the  10-     situation.  Governments  are  urged  to  estab- 
?art  of  a  sus-     ush  goals,  strategies  and  time-tables  for  In- 
the  objec-     creasing  within  the  1975-85  decade  the  num- 
Year.  Rec-     t>er   of   women   in    elective   and   appointive 
on  their     public   offices   and   public   functions   at   all 
their  own     levels.   It   suggests   that    special    efforts    to 
Plan,  and     achieve  these  objectives  could   Include  the 
-term  tar-     issuance   of    special    governmental    instruc- 
mmends  the     tlons  for  achieving  an  equitable  representa- 
and  multl-     tlon  of  women  In  public  offices  and  the  un- 
such     dertaking   of   special   activities   for   the   re- 
's bureaus     crultment,    nomination    and    promotion    of 
staff  and     women  especially  to  fill  Important  positions, 
measures  for     imtil  equitable  representation  of  the  sexes 
equal  oppor-     is  achieved, 
integration         Education   and    Training. — Notes  that   Il- 
literacy and  lack  of  education  and  training 
in  basic  skills  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
vicious    circle    of    \inder-development,    low 
productivity  and  poor  conditions  of  health 
and  welfare.  The  Plan  urges  Governments 
to  provide  equal  opportunities  for  both  sexes 
at  all  levels  of  education  and  training  within 
the  context  of  a  life-long  education,  voca- 
tional  and   guidance  programs  free  of  sex 
role  stereotyping,  and  research  activities  to 
Identify  discriminatory  practices  in  educa- 
Instrastnic-     tlon    and    training    to    ensure    educational 
areas  and     equality. 

Employment  and  related  economic  roles. — 
Suggests  that  Governments  formulate  poli- 
cies and  action  programs  expressly  directed 
toward  equality  of  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment for  women  workers  and  the  guarantee 
of  their  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
Governments  should  also  establish  specific 
target  dates  for  achieving  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  women  employed 
In  skilled  and  technical  work,  and  make 
special  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of 
women  in  management  and  policy-making 
In  commerce.  Industry,  and  trade.  Protective 
legislation  applicable  to  women  only  should 
be  reviewed  in  light  of  scientific  and  tech- 
noIogiceU  knowledge  and  revised,  repealed  or 
extended  to  all  workers  as  necessary.  The  Plan 
value  of  notes  the  Importance  of  access  to  credit, 
domestic  food     adequate  training,  and  assistance  in  mar- 
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ketlng  to  extending  the  range  of  women's 
economic  roles  and  the  need  for  multilateral 
approaches  such  as  flexible  working  hours, 
part-time  employment,  child-care  facilities 
and  child-care  leave  systems  to  facilitate  the 
combination  of  family  and  work  responsi- 
bilities. 

Health  and  nutrition. — Urges  the  develop- 
ment of  such  educational  programs  that 
would  help  overcome  prejudices,  taboos  and 
superstitions  which  prevent  women  from 
using  existing  health  facilities.  In  addition, 
programs  should  be  formulated  for  the  re- 
duction of  Infant,  child  and  maternal  mor- 
tality by  means  of  Improved  nutrition,  san- 
itation, maternal  and  child  health  care  and 
maternal  education. 

The  Family  in  modern  society. — States 
that  the  functions  and  roles  traditionally  al- 
loted  to  each  sex  within  the  family  should 
be  continually  re-examined  and  reassessed 
In  the  light  of  changing  conditions  if  women 
are  to  enjoy  equal  rights,  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  In  society.  Legislation  relat- 
ing to  marriage  should  Insure,  among  other 
things,  equal  rights  for  both  sexes  to  free 
choice  of  spouse  and  to  enter  into  marriage 
only  with  their  free  and  full  consent.  Official 
registration  of  marriages  should  be  made 
compulsory  and  such  practices  as  child  mar- 
riages and  inhertance  of  widows  should  be 
abolished.  As  to  unmarried  mothers,  the  Plan 
recommends  that  they  be  granted  full-fledged 
status  as  parents  and  that  children  born  out 
of  wedlock  have  the  same  rights  and  obliga- 
tions as  those  born  In  wedlock. 

Population. — Endorses  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  1974  World  Population  Plan  of 
Action  and  stipulates  that  while  States  have 
a  sovereign  right  to  determine  their  own 
population  policies,  individuals  and  couples 
should  have  access,  through  an  institutional- 
ized system,  to  the  Information  and  means 
that  will  enable  them  to  determine  freely 
and  responsibly  the  number  and  spacing  of 
their  children.  The  Plan  recommends  that 
all  legal,  social  or  flnanclal  obstacles  to  the 
dissemination  of  family  planning  knowledge, 
means  and  services  should  be  abolished. 

Housing  and  related  facilities. — Notes  the 
Importance  of  the  house.  Its  related  facilities 
and  its  neighborhood  to  Improvement  in  the 
lives  of  women  and  urges  that  the  needs  of 
women  be  taken  Into  account  In  the  plan- 
ning and  design  of  such  structures. 

Other  Social  Questions. — Notes  the  Im- 
portance of  social  services  to  the  develop- 
ment process  and  the  special  needs  of  mi- 
grant women  and  elderly  women. 

Research,  data  collection  and  analysis 

Pointing  out  that  a  major  difficulty  In 
assessing  the  economic  contribution  of  women 
is  the  lack,  or  incompleteness,  of  data  and 
indicators  to  measure  their  situation  as  it 
affects  the  process  of  development  and  vice 
versa,  the  Plan  suggests  that  a  scientific  and 
reliable  data  base  be  established  and  suitable 
economic  and  social  Indicators  urgently  be 
developed  to  correct  the  situation.  The  United 
Nations  should  prepare,  in  cooperation  with 
Interested  specialized  agencies,  an  inventory 
of  social  and  economic  indicators  relevant 
to  the  analysis  of  the  status  of  women  as 
soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  1980. 
Mass  comm,unication  media 

The  Plan  states  that  the  media  could  ex- 
ercise a  significant  influence  In  helping  to  re- 
move prejudices  and  stereotypes,  accelerating 
the  acceptance  of  women's  new  and  expand- 
ing roles  In  society  and  promoting  their  Inte- 
gration into  the  development  process  as  equal 
partners.  At  present.  It  says,  the  media  tend 
to  reinforce  traditional  attitudes,  often  por- 
traying an  image  of  women  that  Is  degrading 
and  humiliating,  and  fall  to  reflect  the 
changing  role  of  the  sexes.  The  media  may 
also  have  harmful  effects  In  Imposing  alien 
cultures  upon  different  societies.  Those  in 
control  of  the  media  should  be  urged  to  pro- 
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ject  a  more  dynamic  image  of  women  (as 
well  as  of  men)  and  to  take  into  account  the 
diversity  of  women's  roles  and  their  actual 
and  potential  contribution  to  society,  accord- 
ing to  the  Plan.  It  urges  that  a  greater  num- 
ber ci  women  be  appointed  to  media  manage- 
ment and  decisionmaking  positions  and  to 
s'lt-U  positions  as  columnists,  reporters  and 
producers,  and  that  they  encourage  the  criti- 
cal review,  within  the  media,  of  the  image  of 
•.vjnieu  projected. 

International  and  regional  action 

Iv.lei national  meaJiurc.<:. — The  Plan  states 
that  the  United  Nations  .■should  proclaim  the 
decade  1975-1985  as  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
ade for  Women  and  Development  to  insure 
that  nntlonal  and  international  action  will  be 
su'-talned  throughout  that  period.  Organiza- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  should  evaluate 
what  has  been  done  to  Improve  the  status  of 
women  ar;!  enhance  their  contribution  to  de- 
velopment and  Identil'y  the  measures  needed 
to  im])lemcrt  the  Plan.  TS'.e  Plan  calls  for  the 
full  involvement  of  v.'on^en  In  poMcy-mnking 
at  the  international  level  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional level.  Governments  are  a.sked  to  insure 
that  women  are  equitably  represented  among 
the  principal  delegates  at  international  meet- 
ings including  tho,=e  dealing  with  political 
and  legal  questions,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment, disarmament,  planning:,  adminis- 
tration and  finance,  science  and  technology, 
environment  and  population.  Secretarisits  of 
international  orgr.nl^alions  should  act  to 
insme  an  equitable  balance  between  men 
and  women  staff  members  before  the  end  cf 
the  Second  Development  Decade  of  1980. 

Regional  action. — Tlie  United  Nations  re- 
gional conimi-ssions  are  a'-ked  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  Plan  and  provide  nation.il 
Governments  and  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations with  the  technical  and  Informa- 
tional support  they  need  to  develop  strategies 
to  further  the  Plan's  objectives  In  the  various 
regions.  Tho  regional  development  banks, 
sub-regional  banks  and  bilateral  funding 
agencies  ."-.hould  be  asked  to  give  hlfjh  prior- 
ity in  their  develrpment  aid  to  projects  that 
include  the  Integration  of  women  Into  the 
development  effort  and  the  achievement  of 
equality. 

Review  avd  appraisal 

To  sauge  Its  impact,  the  Plan  c.Mls  for  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  review  and  ap- 
praisal of  progre.ss  made  in  meeting  its  goals. 
to  be  undertaken  at  regular  Intervals  by  the 
United  Nations  system.  That  exercise,  says 
the  Plan,  should  be  part  of  the  procedures  for 
measuring  progress  made  in  the  Second  De- 
velopment Decade  and  closely  coordinated 
with  any  new  world  development  strategy 
that  may  be  formulated.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  should  review  the  findings 
of  a  systematic  evaluation  with  the  aim  of 
making,  whenever  necessary,  appropriate 
modifications  of  the  Plan's  goals  and  recom- 
mendations. The  Plan  also  suggested  that 
trends  and  policies  relating  to  women  and 
revelant  to  the  Plan  of  Action  should  be 
undertaken  continuously  as  a  specialized 
activity  of  the  United  Nations.  At  the  region- 
al level,  the  Plan  suggests  that  regional  com- 
missions should  have  responsibility  for  mon- 
itoring progress  towards  greater  and  more 
effective  participation  of  women  In  all  as- 
pects of  development  efforts.  Nationally, 
Governments  should  undertake  their  own 
regular  review  and  appraisal  of  progress  made 
in  achle\lng  the  Plan's  goals  and  report  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK,  1975 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Plea.sed  to  note  that  President  Ford  has 
designated  tlie  week  beginnmg  Septem- 
ber 14.  1975.  as  "National  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week,  1975."  As  my  colleagues 
know  and  as  many  Americans  are  aware, 


September  16  will  mark  the  165th  anni- 
versary of  Mexico's  independence. 

Our  Nation  is  presently  preparing  to 
celebrate  200  years  of  independence 
next  year  on  July  4.  To  mark  this  very 
special  occasion,  our  country's  citizens 
are  already  planning  and  developing 
exciting  events,  activities,  and  displays 
that  v.ill  serve  to  underscore  the  tremen- 
dous impact  and  significance  of  the 
cctions  of  oui-  forelathers  in  issuing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  almost  200 
years  ago. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  are  preparing 
for  our  Bicentennial  celebration  that  we 
are  particularly  able  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  September  16 
to  Mexico  and  to  our  own  country's 
citizens  who  proudly  are  of  Mexican 
ancestry.  Tlic  achievements  and  con- 
tributions of  our  citizens  of  Mexican 
ancestiT  have  strengthened  the  very 
fiber  of  our  society  as  they  have  touched 
upon  every  aspect  of  our  lives,  including 
political,  religious,  literary,  and  cul- 
tural. Tliis  influence  on  our  Nation  has 
certainly  been  both  po-jitivc  and  enrich- 
ing, 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  brotherhood  today  finds  our  two 
Nations  and  our  two  peoples  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
understanding  and  appreciation  that  we 
extend  our  bc3t  wishes  during  this  special 
observance. 


GINAI  AGREEMENT:  A  STEP  TO- 
V/ARD  PEACE  OI^  A  SETTING 
FOR  DISASTER? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  my  remnrks  to  the  Senate,  I 
noted  my  belief  tliat  the  step-by-step 
api^roach  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
has  run  its  course  and  Uiat  we  should 
now  concentrate  on  obtaining  an  overall 
peace  settlement.  The  Sinai  agreement 
is  not  a  Middle  East  peace  settlement. 
Indeed,  it  will  set  tlie  stage  for  even 
greater  violence  unless  it  is  followed  rap- 
idly and  intelligently  by  efforts  to  I'each 
an  overall  settlement  of  the  major  Mid- 
dle East  issues:  First,  recognition  of  Is- 
rael by  her  neighbors;  second,  the  return 
of  tlie  occupied  territories  by  Israel  with 
practical  modifications;  and  tliird,  rec- 
ognition of  Palestinian  self-determina- 
tion. 

Tlie  following  interview,  which  re- 
cently api>eared  In  Newsweek  magazine 
and  an  editorial  from  tlie  Washington 
Post,  reflect  this  viewpoint,  and  I  thought 
they  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. Newsweek  magazine  of  Septem- 
ber 15  also  carries  an  important  piece 
by  foimer  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  pointing  up  the  hazards  of 
resting  on  the  Sinai  agreement.  I  urge 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  read  Mr. 
Ball's  perceptive  warning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  articles  referred  to  be  prmted  in 
the  Recohd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  24,  1975) 
The  Mu>dle  East:   "Pe.\ce"  Is  Not  at  Hand 

Something  there  is,  as  Robert  Prost  would 
say  that  doesn't  love  a  nice,  clean-cut  diplo- 
matic deal.  It  could  be  something  peculiar 


to  the  methods  of  Secretary  Kissinger,  or 
something  that  makes  today's  international 
conflicts  uniquely  intractable.  Maybe  it  isn't 
as  new  and  different  as  it  looks.  Whatever  the 
case,  we  raise  the  subject  to  a  sound  a  cau- 
tionary note  about  the  developing  Egyptian- 
Israeli  agreement  on  a  further  disengage- 
ment of  forces  in  the  Sinai  desert.  At  the  rl=k 
of  leaping  to  premature  conclusions,  we  have 
the  uncomfortable  feeliiig  that  if  you  liked 
the  Vietnam  cease-fire  agreement,  with  its 
separate,  secret  presidential  commitment  to 
uphold  it  by  the  use  of  force,  or  the  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  and  Jewish  emi,_;raiion  "  uncier- 
standings,"  you  mry  well  grow  to  love  what 
Secretary  KiE.singer  is  trying  to  pull  together 
in  his  airborne  effort  in  the  Middle  Ea~t. 

From  every  rhii.?  v.e  have  heard  about  il.e 
deal  that  secnu  -o  be  rapidly  moving  to  a 
conclusion.  It  will  be  anything  but  clean- 
cut.  Instead,  the  signs  .^uggeat  one  ol  tho.e 
arrangements  held  togetiier  Ijy  the  fii.e  m- 
vlsibie  wires  cX  cC'ntradi;tory  promise j  held 
out  to  conflicting  parties,  loosely  connected 
commitments  of  heavy  and  continuing  Amer- 
ican support  of  one  khid  or  another,  un- 
acknowledged undertakiiigs  quietly  made 
through  third  parties,  a  heavy  reliance  on 
ambiguities,  and  lavish  resort  to  euphemisms 
and  code  words.  !n  short,  the  emerguig  next 
step  to  "peace"  in  the  Middle  East  has  about 
it  that  u'l  too  familiar  sujigertion  ol  the 
quick  fix  to  buy  time,  which  has  proved  to 
be  so  dangerous  in  the  recent  past. 

There  will  be  less  danger  and  much  i.o  be 
grateful  for,  of  course,  il  a  further  disen- 
gagement on  the  Sinai  is  plainly  vec-gnized 
for  what  It  Is:  a  necessary  precondition  to 
further  progress  down  a  very  long  hard  road 
tov.ard  a  genuinely  comprehensive  settlement 
In  the  Middle  East — a  settlement  of  the  grlev- 
ences  for  all  parties  concerned  on  terms, 
and  under  conditions,  which  could  reasonably 
qualify  for  the  designation  "peace."  But  there 
will  be  very  real  danger  if,  in  the  predictable 
euphoria,  the  Presideiit  and  his  aides  choose 
to  tre.it  an  interim  disengagement  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  as  some  great  dlplomailc 
breakthrough  that  promises  instant  stability 
and  an  automatic  easing  of  tension  in  the 
world's  most  precarious  trouble  spot.  For  a 
case  can  be  made  that  another  interim  agree- 
ment, strictly  limited  to  Israel  and  Egypt, 
could  be  a  prescription  for  greater  ten.ston, 
less  stability — and  diminished  security  for 
Israel  In  particular— if  It  Is  not  followed 
quickly  by  substantive  and  successful  ef- 
forts to  re.ich  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
settlement  that  would  deal  with  the  real 
grievances  of  both  sides  In  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

To  see  why  this  Is  so.  It  is  necessary  merely 
to  remember  that  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
has  to  do  at  bottom,  with  (I)  the  right  of 
Israel  to  exist  within  secure  borders  and  to 
co-exist  In  a  normal  way  with  Its  neighbors. 
(2)  the  claims  of  the  Palestinians  for  recog- 
nition of  their  rights  to  exist  In  some  sort 
of  sovereign  state,  and  (3»  the  demands  of 
the  Arabs  for  a  return  of  ell  Israeli-occupied 
territory.  The  ideal  answer,  obviously,  would 
be  a  comprehensive  settlement  In  one  fell 
swoop.  Tlae  next  best  answer  would  be  to 
build  Into  the  next  step  a  reasonably  fool- 
proof process  by  which  the  next  steps  would 
be  taken.  Instead,  by  all  accounts,  there 
will  be  nothing  in  any  new  I&riieli-Eg>-ptian 
r^reement  that  offers  any  a^urauce  of.  for 
example,  a  further  tension-easing  disengage- 
ment between  Israeli  and  Syrian  forces  on 
the  Golan  Heights.  There  wUl  be  nothing 
that  offers  any  assurance  of  an  early  attempt 
to  resolve  the  future  of  the  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank  or  to  deal  with  the  Palestine 
Issue  in  any  meaningful  way.  It  will  be  gen- 
erally "imderstood,"  apparently,  that  another 
Geneva  conference  will  be  reconvened.  p>er- 
haps  early  next  year,  and  that  these  hard 
questions  wUl  be  taken  up  at  that  time. 
But  there  wUl  be  no  agreed-upon  timetable 
for  another  Geneva  meeting.  On  the  con- 
trary, tliere  Is  some  reason  to  su'^pect  that 
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Syria,  on  the  one  hand.  Is  being 
Its  turn  will  come  next,  while 
taneously  being  reassured  that 
tlons   about    the   level    of 
receives  will  not  be  reintroduced 
In  piirsult  of  further  Mideast 
tlons — at  least  before  next  yeai 

It  Is  not,   In  brief,  a  promlsl^ig 
however   welcome   a   further 
on   the  Sinai  will   be.   And   yet 
States   Congress   Is   apparently 
asked  to  underwrite  the  future 
the  Mideast  with  undiminished 
to  Israel  and  a  commitment  for 
presence,  to  consist  of  as  many  ai 
technicians    In    the    demllitarlz<  d 
tween   Egyptian    and   Israeli   fo 
Slnal  desert.  We  have  no  quarrpl 
with  either  commitment.  The 
be  secure  In  the  knowledge 
have  access  to  a  reasonable  amoxlnt 
lean   military   aid.   Just   as  clea  1 
little    validity    in    the    "Vietnaii 
which  some  people  are  raising 
questioning  the  Introduction 
to   monitor   early-warning   devifces 
Isrsiel  and  Egypt;  what  was  wrc  ng 
Vietnamese  Involvement  was  noi 
leans  were  introduced  on  the 
they   were   Introduced   not    as 
but   as   active   participants   on 
the  conflict. 

True,  there  are  risks  in  both 
But    they   are   risks    worth 
commitments  are  made  In 
an  urgent,  concentrated  effort  t< 
wider   agreements.   The 
other  day  of  a  Joint  Syrian 
tary  command,  and  the  vlgoroiis 
tlon   by   both    Syria's   President 
Jordan's    King    Hussein    of    the 
separate  Egyptian-Israeli 
up    the    peril    of    allowing    the 
fester   without   attention   while 
plum   for   a   campaigning 
a  sign  that  somehow  "peace"  is 
or  even  mestsurably  closer. 

Secretary  Kissinger  and  the 
Istratlon    are    entitled    to    high 
what  they  have  already 
cuing    the    Israeli-Egyptian 
negotiations  from  the  collapse  o 
The  Israeli   government  of 
Rabin  Is  entitled  to  praise  for 
stared  down  Its  opposition  and 
portant  concessions.  Egypt's 
Is  no  lese  to  be  commended  for 
erable  risk  he  is  running,  both 
In  his  relations  with  his  Arab 
ing  out   a  separate   agreement 
But    the    developing    coalesce) 
Jordan    and    Syria,    and 
Palestine  Liberation  Organlzatli^n 
to  Isolate  Egypt   and  other 
elements  and  to  encourage  the 
mon  denominator  of  Arab 
tancy  and   Intransigence.   That 
prospective    Slnal    agreement 
worth  celebrating  if  It  Is  follow^ 
and  serious  effort  to  get  on 
producing  a  comprehensive 
ment. 
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[From  Newsweek  magazine, 
A  Talk  Wrrn  Three 

As    Israel    and    Egypt    moved 
week    to    a    new    Interim    Slnal 
Newsweek  Senior  Editor  Arnaui 
grave  talked  with  three  prominent 
who  urged  that  the  Jerusalem 
should  now  forgo  further  step 
macy  and  press  for  an  over-all 
settlement.    The    participants 
Sarld,  34,  the  youngest  Labor  Pkrty 
of  Israel's  Knesset;  Prof.  Emanv  el 
a  leading  Arablst  and  chalrmai 
tory  department  at  Hebrew  Un  verslty 
Ell  Eyal,  40,  political  comment  a.tor 
newspaper    Maarlv    and    Israel  I 
Highlights  of  their  discussion 
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De  Borchgrave.  Some  experts  argue  that  a 
new  Interim  deal  In  Slnal  will  halt  the 
momentum  toward  peace  based  on  Arab  re- 
covery of  lost  territories  by  freezing  the  sit- 
uation once  again.  This,  they  contend,  will 
hasten  rather  than  retard  another  major  ex- 
plosion in  the  area.  What  do  you  think? 

SivAN.  Firstly,  I  don't  think  anything  will 
be  gained  by  the  interim  agreement.  Second- 
ly, I  don't  believe  there's  any  Immediate 
danger  of  war  whether  the  interim  plan 
goes  through  or  collapses  again.  When  it  fell 
through  last  March,  nothing  happened,  con- 
trary to  all  of  Kissinger's  gloomy  prophecies. 
Thirdly,  much  depends  on  how  it  coflapses. 
If  the  U.S.  were  to  take  immediately  the 
quantum  leap  toward  the  over-all  Middle 
East  settlement — which  It  should  have  done 
long  ago — nothing  would  be  lost. 

Sarid.  The  sLcp-by-stcp  appro.ich  merely 
pretends  to  lead  us  toward  peace.  We  are 
giving  up  valuable  oil  and  very  strategic 
passes  without  these  steps  even  being  linked 
to  an  over-all  perception  of  the  final  settle- 
ment. A  group  of  us  In  the  Knes.set  advised 
the  government  immediately  after  the  talks 
collapsed  In  March  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
concept  of  interim  accords  because  it  would 
mean  giving  up  valuable  cards  that  are  need- 
ed for  the  final  settlement.  The  government, 
which  apparently  prefers  improvisation  to 
planning,  ignored  us.  But  as  an  M.P.,  I  will 
support  the  Interim,  albeit  reluctantly. 

Eyal.  The  Interim  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Israel,  Inspired  primarily 
by  internal  American  considerations,  unre- 
lated to  the  search  for  a  lasting  settlement 
In  the  Mideast.  Unfortunately,  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Egypt  and  Israel — outward  ap- 
pearances notwithstanding.  We  give  terri- 
tory, Egypt  gives  the  U.S.  time  and  l>oth  of 
us  give  the  U.S.  the  shadow  of  a  diplomatic 
achievement — which  of  course  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration will  exploit  for  electoral  pur- 
poses. For  the  first  time  since  1967,  there  Is 
no  dividing  line  between  doves  and  hawks 
in  Isr.'.el — everyone  thinks  the  interim  is  a 
sham. 

De  Borchgrave.  If  the  Sinai  deal  isn't 
linked  to  further  disengagement  on  the  Go- 
lan Heights,  won't  it  collapse  before  its  final 
implementation  six  to  nine  months  hence? 

SivAN.  If  nothing  materialize-  ne'.ween  Is- 
rael and  Syria — and  it's  difficult  .  vi.suallze 
anything  happening — It  will  ceriaiuly  pre- 
cipitate an  Immediate  crisLs. 

De  Borchgravk.  How  can  Israel  Prime  Min- 
ister Yitzhak  Rabin  say  he  sees  little  possi- 
bility of  doing  anything  with  Syria,  Jordan 
or  the  PLO  and  at  the  same  time  expect  a 
relaxed  period  of  several  years  after  another 
Slnal  accord? 

Sarid.  Anyone  who  doesn't  see  the  linkage 
between  Slnal,  Golan,  Jordan  and  the  Pales- 
tinian solution  Is  deluding  himself  and  mis- 
leading others.  An  Interim  agi-eement  can- 
not possibly  stand  on  Its  own  feet  for  more 
than  a  few  months.  The  other  parties  will 
band  together  to  torpedo  what  little  has  been 
negotiated  with  Egypt  .  .  .  Right  after  the 
next  Slnal  agreement,  we  should  announce 
we  are  not  ready  to  continue  with  step-by- 
step  and  then  invest  all  oiu"  diplomatic  ef- 
forts In  the  over-all  settlement.  This  means 
we  must  state  clearly  our  final  intentions — 
which  can  only  be  readiness  to  withdraw 
from  most  of  the  occupied  territories  but  only 
on  one  condition — readiness  of  the  Arab  par- 
ties directly  concerned  to  sign  peace  treaties 
with  Israel. 

De  Borchgrave.  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  is  convinced  the  Israeli  Government 
is  playing  for  time  until  1976 — when  Israel 
will  have  maximum  leverage  on  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.  minimum  leverage  on  Israel — thus 
easing  pressures  on  Israel  for  concessions. 
Do  you  think  his  fears  are  Justified? 

S.\Rn).  I  don't  think  so  because  American 
presidents,  senators  and  congressmen  have 
already   clearly   proved   that   they   can   get 


themselves  elected  without  the  Jewish  vote. 
Ford  is  convinced  that  what  he's  doing  in 
the  Mideast  is  very  popular,  and  that  the 
majority  will  support  his  policies.  If  he  loses 
some  Jewish  votes,  he  will  by  the  same  token 
gain  other  constituencies. 

Eyal.  Our  fear  is  that  Sadat  is  giving  Ford 
a  year  to  appease  the  Jewish  community,  and 
then  alter  the  elections  the  new  Ford  Ad- 
ministration's hands  would  be  free  to  exert 
further  pressure  on  Israel  to  withdraw. 

SARffl.  Sadat  should  be  more  afraid  of  our 
own  elections  in  1977  than  the  U.S.  elections 
in  1976.  If  the  U.S.  isn't  very  careful  about 
Its  pressures  on  Israel  you  miv  see  our  own 
rejectlonist  front — the  Likud — win  a 
majority. 

Dn  BORCHGR«.vE.  Many  influ»ntial  Arabs  are 
now  saying  that  they  accept  the  challenge 
of  real  peace,  but  that  the  only  responre  that 
tlicy  ever  hear  from  Israel  is  that  the  Ar.ibs 
are  not  serious  and  don't  mean  it. 

StVAN.. Untrue.  The  Arabs  simply  are  not 
pitying  attention  to  what  we  are  saying 
among  our.=^elves  as  we  follow  what  the  Arab 
elites  are  saying  to  each  other.  We  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  new  direction  in  the  Arab 
world — however  tentative  and  timid — and  we 
are  encouraging  It. 

Sarid.  We  must  put  forward  our  program 
for  total  peace.  Let's  say  a  ten-year  timetable, 
at  the  end  of  which  nearly  all  the  teiTitory 
now  occupied  will  be  In  Arab  hands. 

De  Borchgrave.  The  trouble  with  a  ten- 
year  process  Is  that  every  year  Israel  will  get 
the  feeling  It  Is  being  amputated  and  sooner 
or  later  there  will  be  an  extremist  right-wing 
reaction  saying  "no  further."  Isn't  it  better 
to  do  it  rapidly,  provided,  of  course,  you  get 
real  peace  from  the  Arabs? 

Sarid.  You're  right.  Ten  years  is  much  too 
long  if  we  are  only  talking  about  a  series  of 
Improvised  interim  agreements.  I'm  talking 
about  the  two  sides  declaring  their  final  In- 
tentions In  advance  with  a  specific  timetable 
and  then  moving  toward  this  goal  in  digest- 
ible stages.  We  don't  expect  the  Arabs  to  sign 
peace  treaties  before  they  get  their  territories 
back.  But  if  they  declare  their  willingness  to 
do  so,  then  we've  got  a  whole  new  ball  game. 

SivAN.  For  example,  we  could  state  our 
willingness  to  see  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  Palestinian  state  on  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  but  that  for  ten  years  It  will  have 
to  be  demilitarized  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  two  superpowers  and  If  all  goes  well  then 
there  will  be  no  further  impediment  to  this 
new  state  enjoying  full  sovereignty  like  any 
other  country.  The  same  principle  could  be 
applied  to  the  Golan  Heights — return  to 
Syrian  sovereignty  but  with  a  special  status 
for  a  decade.  Slnal  Is  no  real  problem. 

Sarid.  On  Golan,  for  Instance,  we  could 
prove  to  the  Syrians  our  serious  Intent  about 
the  ultimate  goal  by  removing  two  or  three 
civilian  settlements  there  to  begin  with. 
Then  the  Syrians  would  realize  that  a  pledge 
to  begin  removing  our  forces  five  years  hence 
should  be  taken  equally  seriously. 

De  Borchgrave.  But  the  Syrians  could  also 
conclude  that  in  five  years  there  can  be  In- 
ternal changes  in  Israel  that  might  negate 
what  is  pledged  today. 

Sarid.  This  argument  cuts  both  ways.  There 
can  be  another  coup  in  SjTia  that  might 
cancel  a  pledge  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 
us  at  the  end  of  the  transitional  period. 
It  is  much  harder  to  change  a  solemn  inter- 
national commitment  in  a  democracy  than 
in  a  dictatorship. 

De  Borchgrave.  Some  of  your  opposite 
numbers  In  Cairo  told  me  that  total  peace 
must  be  given  a  new  dimension — peaceful 
competitive  coexistence  with  neither  side 
renouncing  its  basic  alms.  Do  you  see  any 
merit  in  this? 

SiVAK.  Certainly.  Some  [Israelis]  will  go 
on  dreaming  about  a  greater  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians  about  a  greater  Palestine.  But 
the  realities  being  what  they  are,  both  sides 
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will  come  to  realize  that  to  achieve  these 
dreams  military  options  will  henceforth  be 
closed.  This  is  the  precondition  for  a  Pales- 
tinian state. 

Etal.  The  two  cultures  should  be  allowed 
to  compete  freely  as  they  did  for  centuries 
hefore  we  became  a  state.  And  if  their  culture 
proves  superior  to  ours — which  I  don't  be- 
lieve— then  we  wouldn't  deserve  to  survive  as 
a  purely  Jewish  state. 

De  Borchgrave.  The  Egyptians  whom  I 
spoke  with  last  wesk  talked  about  the  need 
for  positive  economic  incentives  that  would 
lock  both  .sides  into  real  peace,  a  Mideast 
Common  Market  with  Israel  as  a  full  member 
and  accepting  its  economic  integration  in  the 
urea. 

Eyal.  That's  an  excellent  idea  that  we 
must  grab  and  run  with. 

Sarid.  Economic  integration  with  the  Arab 
world?  Not  only  would  we  be  willing  but  also 
enthusiastic.  Otherwise,  peaceful  coexistence 
would  be  meaningless.  Most  of  us  would 
rather  Join  ths  area  than  live  as  a  be- 
leaguered state. 

SiVAN.  If  we  can  agree  at  the  outset  about 
the  degree  of  economic  cooperation  that  will 
become  possible,  then  many  suspicions  will 
evaporate,  especially  among  the  younger 
generation. 

Eyal.  This  will  open  all  sorts  of  new  vistas. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  Arabs  from  all  coun- 
tries shouldn't  visit  Israel  by  air  and  by 
road — not  Just  the  Palestinians  who  already 
do  so  by  car  to  visit  their  families  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  make  side  trips 
to  Israel. 

De  Borchgrave.  In  the  final  analysis, 
doesn't  everything  break  down  eventually 
over  Israel's  refu.sal  to  recognize  the  Pales- 
tinians and  to  accept  a  Palestinian  .state 
bordering  its  own? 

Sarid.  I  don't  think  .so.  Eveii  Rabin,  in  a 
new  departure,  said  this  week  that  the  Mid- 
east conflict  will  not  be  settled  until  the 
Palestinian  problem  is  solved  with  some  sort 
Of  confederation  between  the  two  states. 

SiVAN.  All  three  of  us  belong  to  the  Zion- 
ist consensus  and  we  do  not  refuse  a  Pales- 
tinian state  on  our  borders.  There  is  a  Pales- 
tinian reality  that  has  finally  dawned  on 
Rabhi. 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine,  Sept.  15,  1975] 

Step  by  Step  to  Where? 

(By  George  W.  Ball) 

Fourteen  months  ago  when  Henry  Kis- 
singer completed  the  negotiations  that  sepa- 
rated the  armies  on  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
fronts,  he  faced  a  choice  of  strategies: 

By  independently  setting  forth  American 
principles  for  an  over-all  settlement  and 
seeking  Soviet  and  Western  European  sup- 
port for  those  principles,  the  Secretary  of 
State  could  take  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  moderate  leaders  In  all  the  relevant  capi- 
tals to  try  to  bring  permaiient  peace  to  the 
area. 

Alternatively,  he  cotild — as  he  did — con- 
centrate on  promoting  an  Israeli-Egyptian 
truce,  leaving  the  hard,  substantive  issues, 
such  as  the  Golan  Heights,  the  Palestinians 
and  Jerusalem,  for  negotiations  at  some  fu- 
ture date. 

In  choosing  the  second  course.  Secretary 
Kissinger  was,  he  explains,  seeking  to  buy 
time;  and,  by  removing  the  most  powerful 
Arab  state  from  the  Arab-Israeli  contest, 
that  is  what  he  did,  since  Syria  and  Jordan 
are  not  yet  militarily  equipped  to  fight  Israel 
effectively  without  Egyptian  participation, 
even  with  help  from  Iraq.  Yet  time  Is  worth 
buying  only  if  u  works  on  the  side  of  peace 
—and  hi  this  case  that  is  doubtful. 

MtTTED   VOICE 

For.  Just  as  Egypt  is,  for  the  time  being, 
essential  to  the  fighting,  it  is  also  essential 
K>  the  peacemaking,  and,  by  eliminating 
^gypt  from  the  struggle,  we  have  muted  the 
most  powerful  voice  for  moderation  on  the 


Arab  side.  Facing  economic  cata.?trophe, 
Sadat  needs  peace  far  more  than  any  other 
Arab  leader,  and,  had  we  involved  him  in 
the  search  for  a  total  settlement,  prospects 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  A  fur- 
ther Slnal  withdrawal  could,  for  example, 
have  been  traded  off  for  concessions  on  ob- 
durate issues  elsewhere.  But  with  a  three- 
year  truce,  not  only  has  Sadat  lost  incentive 
for  further  bargaining,  but  his  voice  no 
longer  carries  authority  with  the  other  front- 
line states,  since  he  has  violated  Arab  unity. 
Nor  Is  there  stomach  in  Jerusalem  for  fur- 
ther settlement  talks.  Having  coerced  Israel 
into  m.aklng  the  agonizing  decision  to  with- 
draw 8  to  30  miles  in  the  Slnal  (though  still 
keeping  87  per  cent  of  the  Slnal),  we  have 
exhausted  Israeli  tolerance  for  further  com- 
promise without  even  touching  the  fester- 
ing Lssues. 

No  matter  what  gestures  we  may  make  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  it  is  smoking  opium  to  as- 
sume we  can  go  farther  with  step-by-step 
diplomacy.  The  Slnal  pattern  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Golan  Heights.  The  heights  are 
covered  with  Israeli  settlements,  are  too  small 
to  permit  .signlAcant  acreage  to  be  given  up, 
and  are  strategic  high  ground  considered 
vital  to  Israeli  security.  Nor  can  the  Jeru- 
salem and  Palestinian  issues  be  resolved  by 
bilateral  negotiations,  since  they  concern  the 
iiiteresls  of  all  the  Arab  states. 

.SIALEMATE 

So  we  face  a  long  but  far  from  tranquil 
stalemate.  Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
the  3  million  to  5  million  Palestinians  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Middle  Ea.st  will  let 
the  Arab  states  do  nothing  while  Israel  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  progre.ssively  Incorporates  them 
within  her  own  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem? Or  that  Syria  wUl  sit  by  placidly  while 
Israel  builds  more  settlements  on  the  Golan 
Heights?  Or  that  Islam  will  leave  Jerusalem 
permanently  in  Israeli  hands  without  a 
struggle? 

Once  they  recover  from  their  shell  shock, 
the  front-line  Arab  states  will  accelerate 
their  preparations  for  war.  Syria,  Iraq,  and 
even  possibly  Jordan  and  Lebanon  will  be 
drawn  more  tightly  Into  dependence  on  Mos- 
cow to  keep  pace  with  the  buildup  of  Israeli 
armaments.  For,  by  that  buildup,  we  are 
drastically  raising  the  bidding  against  the 
Soviets  and  the  oil -rich  Arab  states,  which 
will  divert  increasing  amounts  of  their  sur- 
plus revenues  to  stock  the  ar.senals  of  the 
front-line  countries. 

I'he  aid  the  Israelis  request  for  this  year — 

and  presumably  for  each  year  thereafter 

totals  $3.3  billion,  the  rough  equivalent  of 
$1,000  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Israel.  Yet  the  danger  is  not  the  financial 
burden,  but  the  fact  that  we  are,  bv  per- 
petuating the  Israeli  occupation  of"  Arab 
lands,  freezing  a  situation  that  is  inherently 
unstable  and  explosive,  while  engaging 
America  more  deeply  as  a  guarantor.  We  are 
lancing  a  boil  while  leaving  a  cancer  un- 
touched. 

What,  then,  could  happen?  Even  though 
Syria  and  Iraq  have  long-standing  differ- 
ences, Egypt's  defection  might  weU  bring 
them  together,  Just  as  It  Is  already  bringing 
Jordan  and  Syria  into  a  Joint  command. 
Those  three  states  alone  have  six  times  the 
population  of  Israel,  and,  once  they  have 
acquired  sufficient  arms,  Arab  frustration 
could  well  lead  to  war. 

On  one  level,  it  would  be  a  conflict  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis;  on  the  other,  a  proxy 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  If  Israel  threatened  the  fall  of 
Damascus,  the  Soviets  would  be  under  pres- 
sure to  air-drop  paratroop  divisions.  What, 
then,  would  be  otir  respon.se?  If  SCUD  mis- 
siles destroyed  the  Haifa  oU  depot  and  the 
facilities  at  Elath  were  knocked  out,  how 
would  America  provide  Israel  with  oil  except 
through  military  Intervention?  If,   alarmed 


by  mounting  Arab  armaments,  the  Israelis 
attacked  pre-emptively — or  if  war  began  in 
some  ambiguous  way — would  Egypt  stay  out? 
Yet,  if  the  advance  po.sts  were  overrun  and 
our  own  civilians  ^ot  hurt,  would  America 
.■^tand  by  sllentl.\  ?  Why  has  Israel  Insisted  on 
our  technicians  except  as  a  trip  wire  to  as- 
'iure  America's  commitment? 

DUBIOUS   VOTACE 

The^e  are  tough  questions.  What  the  Con- 
gress i.s  beiu;;  asked  to  consider  against  a 
two-week  deadline  is  as  freighted  with  future 
Implications  as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
and  Congress  should  not  be  deterred  by 
threats  of  disaster  if  it  refuses  to  approve 
pv?rylhlng  the  Secretary  of  State  has  prom- 
i  ed.  For.  who  authorized  those  promises? 
Though  the  idea  of  American  civilians  to 
man  listening  posts  has  apparently  been  un- 
der discussion  for  several  months,  was  Con- 
gress ever  consulted?  And  why  were  no  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  tlie  Secretarj's  airplane 
while  he  flew  back  atid  forth  between  Jeru- 
.salem  and  Alexandria? 

In  default  of  consultation  at  an  earlier 
time.  Congress  .should  at  least  ask  searching 
que.slions  before  signUig  us  on  for  a  dubious 
voyage  into  uncharted  waters,  and  it  should 
make  a  careful  legislative  history  as  to  why 
we  are  providing  technicians.  It  owes  it  to 
the  coimtry  not  to  be  bullied  bv  a  fait 
bccon'pli. 


SAINT  ELIZABETH  SETON 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  Sun- 
day, September  14,  1975,  will  be  a  very 
.si>ecial  day  for  thousands  of  Americans. 
On  that  day,  Motlier  Elizabeth  Ann  Bay- 
ley  Seton  will  be  canonized  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  as  the  first  American-born  saint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Coimtless 
numbers  of  people  have  worked  through- 
out the  years  to  accomplish  this  goal 
and  thus  they  can  take  deep  pride  in  this 
momentous  spiritual  milestone. 

Earlier  tliis  week,  the  Congre.ss  passed 
legislation  .sponsored  by  Senators  Ken- 
NEDY,  Mansfield,  Mathias  and  me. 
among  others,  which  authorized  the 
President  to  proclaim  tiiis  Siuiday  as 
"National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  bay." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
fSeeexliibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  Elizabeth 
Seton  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
August  28,  1774.  In  1794,  she  married  a 
wealthy  merchant,  William  Seton.  Un- 
fortunately. 9  years  later,  Mr.  Setoit 
died,  leaving  his  wife  penniless  with  five 
children  to  raise.  Drawn  to  Catholicism, 
Mrs.  Seton  converted  to  that  faith  and 
in  1809  she  took  vows  in  order  to  found 
tlie  first  American  Order  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  Baltimore. 

From  Baltimore,  Mother  Seton  Jour- 
neyed on  foot  to  remote  Emmitsburg, 
Md..  to  found  a  hospital,  a  leper  asylum 
and  an  orphanage.  Before  her  death  in 
1821,  she  founded  over  20  commimlty- 
based  Sisters  of  Charity  Orders  in  Amer- 
ica. Now,  more  than  7.500  American  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  are  spread  throughout 
tliis  hemisphere  and  beyond. 

This  canonization  honors  both  Mother 
Seton  and  the  manj-  sisters  and  nuns 
who  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  this 
special  woman.  The  contributions  of  her 
followers,  from  caring  for  orphan  chil- 
dren to  the  easing  of  the  last  days  of 
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abandoned  elderly,  cannot  be 
but  each  can  take  deep  personal 
this  occasion. 

Today  I  join  with  many 
looking  forward  to  the 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton.  Her 
ments  have  served  as  a  beacc^ 
many  thousands  of  persons 
is  indeed  fitting  that  she  be 
sainthood. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaul 
sent  that  U>e  statement  by  the 
on  the  canonization  o£  Mothe: 
well  &s  various  articles  relatip 
work  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  I 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution 


en 


1  he 


(The  jotnt  resolution,  with  its 
reads  as  follows:) 

Whereas  Elizabeth  Seton,  who 
N«i»  Tort  City  on  August  28,  177  \ 
died  In  Emmltsburg.  Maryland, 
8,    laai,  who  was  the  founder 
religious   order    for   women    In 
States   «nd    who   aiso    establlshec 
Catholic  parish  school  In  the 
win   be  canonized   and   proclaimed 
saint  on  September  14,  1975,  at 
monies  la  St.  Peter's  BasUica  In 
becoming  the  first  person  born  in 
the  United  States  to  be  so  reco 

Wbereaa  Elizabeth  Seton,   who 
be  luu>wn  as  Saint  Elizabeth 
her  ovn  life  and,  work  and  throug|i 
of    thousands    of    women    who 
origins  of  thefr  religious 
founding  of  the   Sisters   of   Cha 
Joaeph  of  Emmitsburg,  Maryland 
1809.  made  an  extraordinary 
th«  rdiglouE  and  moral  life  of 
as  well  as  to  the  education,  healtl  i 
fare  of  vast  numbers  of  our 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved    by    the    Senate    and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America   in   Congress   assembled. 
President  Is  authorized  and  r 
8U«    a    proclamation    designating 
September  14,  1975,  as  "National 
betta  Seton  Day''  and  calling  upon 
of  the  United  States  and 
and  organizations  to  observe  tba  : 
appropriate  ceremonies  and 


Interested 


actlv  tlea. 


Elizabeth  Batley  Seto:  i 

(Statement  by  the  President  on  the  C<m- 
onlzatloQ  of  Mother  Seton  as  the  1  Irst  Am«r- 
Ican-Born  Saint.  December  13,  16  74:) 

The  announcement  by  Pope  Pa  \il  VI  that 
Elizabeth  Bayley  Seton  will  be  canonized 
In  1975  as  the  first  Amerlcan-boi  n  saint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  a  milestone 
In  our  Nation's  diverse  spiritual  h  latory.  The 
fact  that  a  woman  Is  the  first  latlTe-bom 
American  named  to  sainthood  by  the  Holy 
See  Is  all  the  more  historic  since  w  omen  have 
never  made  a  greater  contrlbutloi  i  to  Amer- 
lea's  national  life  than  today. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  recall  atj  this  time 
another  woman — Mother  Cabrlnl  who  was 
bom  tn  Italy — who  was  named  i  saint  by 
the  Holy  See  after  devoting  much  of  her  life 
to  rellgloxB  work  In  the  United  States. 

Mother  Seton's  singular  honor  I »  a  tribute 
to  all  American  women  who  bare  entered 
the  reUglous  life  to  serve  In  8ch<ols,  bospl 
tals,  and  charitable  work.  She  dliid  In  18Q1 
but  today  there  are  thousands  oi  Sisters  of 
Charity — the  religious  order  she  founded — 
carrying  on  the  Important  sen  Ice  which 
Mo<her  Seton  began.  I  congratulate  them  on 
this  most  joyous  occasion  and  wlsH  them  well 
In  their  future  endeavora. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.   14,   19741 

HoiciuEs    Amx    Srr    rent    Motheb    arroN — 

Pabishes  Wiu.  Pat  Tbibuie  to  Psoclaimed 

Saint 

Homilies  In  Roman  Catholic  parishes  across 
the  cowntry  this  Sunday  will  pay  tribute  to 
Blessed  Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  Seton,  who  Is 
to  become  the  first  American-born  saint. 

Mother  Seton's  canonization  was  pro- 
claimed Thursday  by  Pope  Paul  VI  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardi- 
nals. 

Five  other  saints  were  also  proclaimed  by 
the  Pope.  They  are:  Juan  Bautlsta  de  la  Con- 
cepclon,  the  18th-century  Spanish  founder  of 
the  Reformed  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Trinity; 
Joan  Masfas,  a  Dominican  friar  who  died  In 
1!)65  In  Lima,  Peru;  Gul.stino  de  Jacobis,  an 
Italian  missionary  who  died  In  1860  In 
Ethiopia;  Archbishop  Oliver  Plunkett,  pri- 
mate of  Ireland  who  was  martyred  at  Tyburn 
on  July  1,  1681.  and  Sister  Vlncencla  Maria 
L6pez  Vicuna,  the  19th-century  founder  of 
the  Daughters  of  Mary  the  Immaculate. 

All  win  be  formally  canonized  during  the 
1975  Holy  Year,  which  begins  with  ceremonies 
at  the  Vatican  on  Christmas  Eve. 

It  Is  ctistomary  for  Popes  to  name  new 
saints  during  Holy  Years,  which  occur  nor- 
mally every  five  years.  Pope  Plus  XII  was  the 
last  to  do  so  during  the  1950  Holy  Year. 

Canonization  Is  a  complex,  lengthy  process. 
Advocates  of  Mether  Seton's  sainthood  had 
worked  Intermittently  for  92  years.  She  was 
beautified  In  1963  by  Pope  John  XXIII  and 
the  final  steps  toward  canonization  was  offi- 
cially advanced  at  the  Vatican  by  the  late 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York  In 
1965.  Following  her  conversion  to  Catholican 
from  Eplscopallanlsm  In  1805,  Mother  Setou 
went  on  to  found  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
many  charitable  Institutions,  among  them 
the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  and  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital. 

Her  canonization  lite  Is  set  for  next 
Sept.  14  In  Rome. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  15,  1974] 

MOTHEE  SCTON,  AN  AmK&ICAN  SaIKT 

Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  Seton,  a  pioneer  In 
parochial  education  and  charitable  Institu- 
tions In  the  United  States,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the 
first  Amcrlcan-born  saint. 

The  Vatican  completed  the  long  canoniza- 
tion procediure  last  week  when  It  approved 
the  legitmacy  of  a  miracle  attributed  to 
Mother  Seton.  Pope  Paul  VI  announced  that 
her  formal  Induction  Into  sainthood  would 
take  place  next  September. 

Mother  Seton's  supporters  have  been  work- 
ing In  her  behalf  for  92  years,  and  the  Vati- 
can has  been  ofi&clally  pursuing  her  cause 
since  1940.  The  canonization  process  involves 
painstaking  scrutiny  of  biographical  records 
and  eSorts  to  confirm  the  miracles  necessary 
for  sainthood.  Mother  Seton  lived  from  1774 
to  1831. 

Beatification,  the  last  major  step  toward 
canonization,  was  bestowed  on  Mother  Seton 
In  1963  after  the  Vatican  approved  two  mir- 
acles— one  a  cure  of  cancer,  th^  other  a  re- 
covery from  leukemia — attrlbtited  to  her  In- 
tcrceseloa  with  God  after  her  death.  I^ast 
week  Pope  Paul  waived  the  requirement  for 
two  more  miracles  for  sainthood,  accepting 
a  single  case  of  recovery  from  meningitis. 

Though  more  significance  w«.s  perhaps  at- 
tached to  sainthood  In  earlier  days  of  the 
church,  canonization  is  still  widely  regarded 
by  Catholics  as  symbolic  of  heroism  and  in- 
spiration. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  27,  1974) 

SAtNT  Elizabcth  OF  EacMrrSBUBG 

The  trouble  with  the  saints,  the  argiiment 

goes.  Is  that  they  led  lives  of  such  perfection 

that  mortals  of  average  weakneae  see  them 


as  far  beyond  Imitation.  Halos  never  fit 
heads  crammed  with  the  thoughts  and  temp- 
tations of  thi^s  world.  Little  of  tills  applies, 
though,  to  the  :nost  recent  addition  to  the 
calendar  of  saints — Blzabetb  Ann  Bayley 
Seton.  Par  from  being  remote  from  daUy  life, 
slie  was  Intensely  Involved  In  it.  In  the  acts 
that  led  to  her  becoming  America's  first 
native-born  snlnt — as  announced  recently  at 
a  special  consistory  at  the  Vatican — Mother 
Seton  threw  herself  hi  to  works  of  mercy  that 
r.-Kiuircd  tlie  full  energies  of  her  body,  mind 
and  spirit. 

St.  Elizabcth  came  to  Mai'vland  and  the 
village  of  Enamltsburg  In  the  early  1800s.  She 
was  a  widow  with  five  children,  from  a 
rrominont  upper-class  New  York  family  and 
was  a  recent  convert  to  CathoUckm.  Wanting 
to  practice  her  faith  as  well  as  believe  In  it, 
she  began  operating  a  free  pari.sh  school — the 
first  of  what  was  to  bccorie  the  Catholic 
Church's  nationwide  parochial  school  sys- 
tem— an  orphanage,  a  leper  asylum  and  a 
hospital.  Caring  for  the  sick  and  poor  led  her 
to  found  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  to  be  Mother  Seton's  most 
enduring  contribution  to  society.  Today  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  are  a  renowned  and  heroic 
religious  order,  with  some  nine  Institutions 
in  the  V/ashlugton  area  being  run  by  its 
members. 

Aside  from  honoring  Mother  Seton,  the 
canonization  calls  attention  to  the  seliless 
work  not  only  of  the  women  of  her  own 
order  but  also  to  the  sisters  and  nuns  of  the 
Church's  other  orders.  The  contributions 
they  make  to  an  Improved  social  order  can- 
not be  measured,  from  caring  for  orphaned 
children  to  easing  the  last  days  of  the  aban- 
doned elderly.  Much  of  this  work  Is  hidden 
from  view  and  often  it  is  carried  on  with 
little  help  from  public  Institutions.  In  fact, 
fewer  and  fewer  women  are  Joining  the  re- 
ligious orders  today.  The  current  Common- 
wealth notes  that  enrollment  In  Catholic  sis- 
terhoods Is  down  81  per  cent  since  1965.  If 
the  attention  now  being  given  Mother  Settm 
helps  reverse  this  trend,  then  her  canoniza- 
tion win  have  had  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  eiTect.  It  would  be  fitting,  because 
iew  saints  have  Involved  themselves  more 
deeply  In  practical  affairs  than  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Emmitsburg. 

[Prom  America,  Dec.  28,  1974] 
Elizabeth  Seton,  American  Saint 

The  Catholic  Chiuch  that  grew  so  Impres- 
sively in  the  United  Statee  during  the  past 
150  years  has  been  described  as  an  Immigrant 
church,  because  It  expanded  luider  the  im- 
pact of  19th-centiu:y  European  migrations. 
So  It  was  appropriate  that  Francis  Xavler 
Cabrlnl  (1850-1917),  herself  an  immigrant, 
should  have  been  In  1946  the  first  American 
citizen  canonized.  But  even  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  American  Catholic  Church  was 
colonial  long  before  It  was  immigrant,  in  that 
19th-century  sense  of  the  word.  Now  it  Is 
about  to  receive,  as  Its  second  officially  pro- 
claimed saint,  a  representative  of  Impeccably 
old  American  stock.  On  December  13,  Pope 
Paul  VI  announced  that  Elizabeth  Ann  Bay- 
ley  Seton,  born  In  New  York  City  in  1774,  will 
be  canonized  next  year. 

With  her  lineage.  Mother  Seton  was  cer- 
tainly entiUed  to  be  caUed,  aa  John  XXIII 
noted  at  her  1963  beatification,  "an  authentic 
daughter"  of  this  nation.  She  Is  really  re- 
markable, however,  not  because  she  was  the 
child  of  a  partlcvilar  age,  as  we  all  necessarily 
are,  but  because  she  transcended  her  age  as 
only  saints  do.  But  that  was  not  accom- 
plished without  the  degree  of  travail  that 
saints  usually  experience. 

Elizabeth  Bayley  was  married  to  William 
Seton  at  19.  Widowed,  with  five  children,  be- 
fore she  was  30,  she  died  when  she  was  40. 
Her  conversion  to  Catholicism  In  1805 
alienated  her  relatives  and  friends,  but  tn 
the  16  years  of  life  that  remained  to  her,  she 
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got  so  much  done  that  seven  congregations 
of  Sisters  of  Charity  honor  her  as  founder, 
and  "she  is  rightly  considered,"  to  quote  John 
XXIII  again,  "one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
parochial  school  system"  In  this  country.  But 
perhaps  her  most  precious  legacy  is  the  re- 
minder that  holiness  does  not  require  some 
marvelous  tnvulnerablity  to  suffering  tbat 
allows  one  lightly  to  overstep  pain.  In  the 
nual  months  of  her  Ufo,  when  Mother  Seton 
v.-as  dying  of  .several  ailments.  Including  what 
seems  to  have  been  breast  caucer,  she  was 
.silll  deeply  worried  by  the  troubled  lives  of 
her  two  sons.  In  the  last  letter  she  wrote  to 
her  closest  childhood  friend,  she  remarked: 
"All  is  bleak  with  me  but  the  blue  sky."  But 
Elizabeth  Seton  could  be  patient  with  bleak- 
ness too,  because  she  knew,  as  St.  Thomas 
More  once  said,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
go  to  heaven  on  a  feather  bed,  seeing  that 
Christ  went  there  on  a  cross. 

(From  Newsweek   Magazine,  Dec.   23,    1974 J 
An   American   Saint 

The  United  States  has  the  fourth  largest 
Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  world,  but 
because  It  is  a  young  country,  there  has 
never  been  a  native-born  American  on  the 
crowded  calendar  of  saints.*  Last  week.  Pope 
Paul  Vr  remedied  that  situation.  He  an- 
nounced that,  after  decades  of  research  and 
debate.  Mother  Elizabeth  Seton,  a  nine- 
teenth-century nun  and  a  converted  Episco- 
palian, had  been  approved  for  canonization 
and  will  become  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  In 
Vatican  rites  next  year. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  Seton's  path  to 
sainthood  began  in  a  pious  Huguenot  house- 
hold securely  ensconced  In  the  Protestant 
upper  crust  of  New  York  City.  In  the  years 
just  after  the  American  Revolution,  Betty 
Bayley  attended  finishing  school,  where  she 
developed  a  taste  for  theater  and  dancing 
and  grew  so  fond  of  French  that  she  prayed 
in  that  language  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
From  among  a  horde  of  suitors,  she  selected 
a  wealthy  merchant,  William  Seton,  and 
their  marriage  in  1794  was  the  event  of  the 
season.  "My  own  home  at  20,"  she  marveled 
to  a  friend.  "Quite  impossible!  All  this  and 
heaven,  too." 

faith 
Heaven  lasted  nine  years.  In  1803,  Betty 
Seton's  genteel  life  collapsed  when  her  newly 
bankrupt  husband  died  of  tuberculosis  in 
lUly,  leaving  her  penniless  with  five  chil- 
dren to  raise.  The  widow  remained  for  a  time 
in  Italy,  where  she  was  drawn  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  then  returned  to  New  York  to  be 
baptized  In  her  new  faith,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  her  Episcopal  family  and  friends. 
"Every  day."  she  wryly  noted,  "some  one  of 
the  kind  women  sheds  tears  for  the  poor, 
deluded  Mrs.  Seton."  Finally,  Mrs.  Seton 
packed  up  her  brood  and  moved  to  Balti- 
more, where  a  local  priest  had  invited  her 
to  establish  a  Catholic  free  school,  the  first 
In  America.  A  year  later,  in  1809,  she  took 
vows  In  order  to  found  the  first  American 
order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily. 

Prom  BaltUnore,  the  intrepid  Mother 
Seton  journeyed  on  foot  to  remote  Emmits- 
burg, Md.,  to  foimd  a  hospital,  a  leper 
asylum  and  an  orphanage.  By  the  time  of  her 
death  from  tuberculosis  in  1821,  Mother 
-eton  also  had  established  a  hospital  and  a 
foundling  home  In  New  York.  A  nephew, 
James  Roosevelt  Bayley,  also  converted  to 
Whollclsm,  rose  to  bishop  and  founded 
5«ton  Hall  University  in  New  Jersey  in  his 
aunt  s  name. 

The  canonization  process  began  in  1911 
with  an  Investigation  into  Mother  Seton's 
voluminous  correspondence:  3,700  docu- 
ments m  her  own  handwriting  were  scruti- 
nized, and  it  wasn't  until  1959  that  she  was 


•Mother  Frances  Cabrlnl,  an  Italian-born 
American  citizen,  was  cannonlzed  in  1946. 


declared  "Venerable."  Beatification  took 
four  more  years  and  required  the  verification 
of  two  miracles.  Finally  the  Vatican  vras 
satisfied  that  in  1935  and  1952  Mother  Seton 
had  answered  prayers  and  healed  what  were 
thought  to  be  Incurable  cancers.  One  of  the 
patients,  a  4-year-old  Baltimore  girl,  had  a 
complete  remission  of  leukemia  soon  after 
her  mother  and  others  prayed  to  Mother 
Seton  and  touched  her  with  a  shred  of  cloth 
once  handled  by  Mother  Seton.  Two  more 
miracles  usually  are  required  for  canoniza- 
tion, but  Pope  Paul  decided  to  settle  for  one, 
the  recovery  from  meningitis  of  a  New  York 
:.:an  in  1963. 

Mother  Seton  was  one  of  six  new  saints 
proclaimed  last  week,  and  the  requirement 
for  a  fourth  miracle  was  waived  in  some 
of  tlie  other  cases,  too.  A  Vatican  spokesman 
explained  that  the  Pope  wanted  to  canonize 
several  saints  In  1975,  which  will  be  the 
church's  first  Holy  Year  since  1950.  The 
theme  of  the  Holy  Year  is  piety,  penance 
and  charity  as  a  sign  of  spiritual  renewal, 
and  the  gentle  convert  from  America  stood 
well  for  those  qualities. 

gospel  truth 
Who  was  to  blame  for  the  death  of  Jesus? 
Ihe  Romans  or  the  Jews? 

That  was  the  crucial  Issue  in  one  of  Pi-ench 
legal  history's  wehdest  libel  trials,  which 
came  to  an  end  last  week.  The  dispute  pitted 
a  right-wing  Roman  Catholic  lawyer  against 
a  conservative  Catholic  priest,  and  much  of 
the  evidence  was  drawn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  decision  suggested  that  the 
Romans,  not  the  Jews,  were  to  blame. 

The  uproar  began  in  1967  with  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book  entitled  "The  True  Trial 
of  Jesus,"  by  lawyer  and  legal  historian 
Jacques  Isoml,  now  63,  who  had  defended 
Marshal  Philippe  P6tain  against  charges  of 
collaborating  with  the  Nazis.  Isornl  absolved 
the  Jews  of  responsibility  for  Jesus'  death 
by  arguing  (1)  that  they  had  not  realized 
Christ  was  divine,  (2)  that  only  the  Roman 
regime  of  Pontius  Pilate  had  the  legal  au- 
thority to  Impose  a  death  sentence  and  (3) 
that  the  Romans  wanted  Jesus  out  of  the 
way  because  they  considered  him  politically 
subversive. 

Last  year,  Isorni's  book  was  excoriated  in 
a  newsletter  published  by  Father  Georges  de 
Nantes,  50,  whose  retrograde  theological 
views  are  so  Inflammatory  (he  once  called 
Pope  Paul  VI  a  heretic)  that  he  is  forbidden 
to  preach  or  celebrate  Mass.  De  Nantes 
cliarged  that  Isoml  was  somethhig  of  a 
"forger"  who  was  "falsifying  the  New  Testa- 
ment" to  protect  the  Jews.  "I  will  not  say 
that  Isoml  la  an  agent  of  Israel  In  the 
church,"  de  Nantes  wrote,  "but  I  say  none- 
theless that  In  this  great  eternal  trial  of  the 
Jews  against  Jesus  and  the  Church  against 
the  Jews,  he  opted  for  the  Jews  against  their 
victim." 

SWIPE 

Isornl  sued  for  libel,  asking  $3,222  in  dam- 
ages. The  case  was  argued  amid  fusillades  of 
Gospel  quotations.  Isornl  called  de  Nantes  a 
"harmful  and  dangerous"  man  who  "seek* 
to  Justify  all  the  crimes  of  the  Nazis"  by 
brandhig  Jews  as  "Chrlst-kUlers."  In  reply, 
the  renegade  priest  declared  that  Isornl  had 
to  be  either  "an  Ignoramus"  or  "a  liar."  And 
he  took  a  swipe  at  some  recent  Vatican  pol- 
icies. "To  absolve  the  Jews  of  their  crime, 
even  in  the  cause  of  better  ecumenical 
understanding,"  thundered  de  Nantes,  "is 
to  contradict  all  that  constitutes  Catholic 
dogma." 

In  its  decision  last  week,  the  three-Judge 
panel  tried  to  skirt  that  Issue.  The  chief 
Judge,  Pierre  Bondouaire,  and  his  colleagues 
pronounced  themselves  unfit  to  rule  on 
theological  matters,  but  they  noted  that 
Vatican  Council  71  had  absolved  the  Jews  of 
guilt  in  a  historic  proclamation  nine  vears 
ago.  On  the  libel  issue,  the  Judges  ruled  for 


Lsoml,  on  the  ground  that  Father  de  Nantea 
had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  free  speech. 
They  required  him  to  print  their  verdict  in 
his  newsletter.  Then  the  Judges  restored  a 
sense  of  proportion  to  the  case  by  awarding 
Isornl  his  damages:  1  franc. 

[From  the  Wa.shliigton  Star-News,  Dec.  12, 
1974  J 
Bells  Tom  for  New  Saint 
(By  John  Sherwood) 
Ei.iMirsBUBG,  Md.— Just  after  daybreak,  as 
tlie  sun  swept  the  winter  chill  off"  the  back 
of  St.  Mary's  Mountain,  carillon  chimes  and 
bells  began  ringing  and  playing  hynms  con- 
tinuously in  the  valley  of  St.  Joseph  today. 
Black-robed  nuns,  barely  able  to  conceal 
tlie  Joy  of  a  lifetime,  formed  a  silent  proces- 
sion over  highly  polished  marble  floors  to 
attend  an  early  high  mass  In  the  chapel  that 
houses  the  bones  of  Mother  Seton.  who  today 
is  to  be  proclaimed  formally  the  flrst  Amer- 
ican-born Catholic  saint. 

Thousands  devoted  to  the  canonization 
cause  of  Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  Seton,  who 
died  here  in  1821  at  the  age  of  47,  have  been 
praying  for  this  to  happen  since  the  IBBOs. 
Many  thought  it  a  hopeless  cause. 

Pope  Paul  VI  announced  today  that  Mother 
Seton  will  be  canonized  during  holy  year 
celebrations  on  Sept.  14,  1975. 

Mother  Setou  was  a  member  of  a  prom- 
inent Protestant  New  York  family  when  she 
was  disowned  after  converting  to  Catholl- 
cLsm  In  1805.  It  seems  ironic  that  she  rode 
hito  sainthood  on  the  wings  of  a  Protestant, 
one  Carl  Koltn,  subject  of  the  third  and 
clinching  "miraculous'  cure  attributed  to  her 
intercession. 

Born  In  New  York  City  in  1774,  Mother 
Seton's  father  was  a  famous  Colonial  physi- 
cian, and  her  mother  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  Episcopalian  minister.  At  19,  she 
married  the  25-year-old  son  of  a  wealthy 
importer  and  they  had  five  children. 

In  1808,  as  a  widow  with  five  children  and 
no  means  of  support.  Mother  Seton  foimded 
the  American  Community  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  .Joseph  in  Baltimore.  She  also 
foimded  the  flrst  parochial  school  In  the 
United  States. 

Settling  her  little  commiuUtv  of  nuns  In 
Euimitsburg  hi  1809.  she  went  "on  to  estab- 
lish St.  Joseph's  Academy  here.  The  girls 
college  closed  in  1973. 

Mary  V.  Columbus,  a  D.C.  social  worker. 
Is  only  one  of  thousands  who  have  been 
praying  and  making  novenas  for  Mother 
Seton  for  decades.  "I  don't  remember  ever 
not  knowing  about  her,"  she  says.  "She  has 
bpen  a  major  part  of  my  life." 

Mias  Columbus  has  traveled  to  Rome  three 
times  on  behalf  of  the  "Cause,"  the  last  time 
in  1963  when  Mother  Seton  was  "beatified," 
a  step  to  sainthood.  She  presented  a  bound 
volume  to  Pope  Paul  VI  then  containing 
thousands  of  signatures  urging  the  canoniza- 
tion. The  return  to  Rome,  for  the  solemn 
formal  canonization  at  St.  Peter's,  "will  be 
the  highlight  of  my  life,"  she  says. 

The  second  of  three  miracle's  attributed 
to  Mother  Seton  came  about  in  1951  after 
Mrs.  Pellxena  A.  O'Neill  of  CatonsvUle,  Md., 
brought  her  4-year-old  daughter,  Ann,  to 
Baltimore's  St.  Agnes  Hosplt  U. 

"She  was  suffering  from  ivcute  lymphatic 
leukemia,"  she  recalled  last  night.  "Her  blood 
count  was  43.  The  doctor  said  It  was  hope- 
le,s3.  that  she  was  dying  fast.' 

She  said  a  nun  suggested  she  pray  to 
Mother  Seton.  "Everyone  thought  It  was 
ridiculous,"  she  said.  "I  prajed  anyway,  but 
Ann  got  worse  and  worse.  I  took  her  up  to 
Mother  Seton's  grave  in  Emmitsburg  and  we 
helped  her  stand  over  the  tomb  while  a 
Bister  touched  her  with  a  r>;llc  (a  piece  of 
bone) . 

Mrs.  O'Neill  then  brought  her  back  to  the 
hospital,  she  says,  and  the  blood  count  was 
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nofmftl.  Sbfr  said.  "The  doctors 
plain   it.   Ann    was   in   perfect 

Ann — now  lirs.   Robert    Hoo^ 

I.Id. rec«v«r«d  coaipletely. 

rbUdien  of  iktr  own  today. 

The  first  accepted  Mother 
Involved  a  man  who  was  supposedly 
pancreatic  cancer  In  New  Orleans 

"The  church  Is  extremely  s 
miracles,"  says  the  Rev.  SyUeste^ 
CM.,  the  vice  poetxilator  of 
canonization  caxise  for  the  last 
get  15  or  20  calls  a  weelc  about 
behalf  of  Mother  Seton,  but  90 
out.   The  only  one  T  had 
■Rith  was  Kolln's  case." 

Kohn  was  moribund  In  1963 
brain  disease  that  had  been 
cases  on  medical  record.  An  a 
Eicfan  announced  that  he  would 
night;  that  death  was  certain 

According  to  Taggart,  now 
St  Joseph's  Provincial  House 
of  Charity  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospljal 
ers,  N.Y.,  and  Mr.  Kolln  prayed 
Seton'B  Intercession.  The  novenV 
and  Kolln  grew  more  terminal. 

A  fIrrt-clasB  relic  was  applle<: 
head  and  chest.  The  violent 
stopped.  The  high  temperature 
noiTnal,  and  on  Oct.  15.  19«3,  h 
complctrty  alert,  as  If  nothing  ha 
He  was  discharged  Nov.  2,  ful! 
Doctors  were  dumbfounded. 
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THE  GfENOCIDE   CONVENTION 


tntemal  ioiial 


Gr  ;eks. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presi 
that  the  time  ha.-;  come  for 
Congrsss  to  sit  down  and 
press  our  conviction   that 
cruel  and  inhuman  and  sho^tld 
clared  illegal  under 
History  has  taught  us  that  toi 
unthinkable    acts    of    mass 
mass  torture,  and  mas.s  ste 
taken  place.  Within  the  las 
we  have  witnessed  all  sorts  o 
committed  by  the  Nazis 
sians,  Chinese.  Cuban,  et  cetei'a. 
painfully  aware  of  the  strife 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the^e 
have  been  subjected  to,  yet 
Is  not  the  policy  of  this  Gov 
oppose  such  actions. 

Irrational    acts    must    anc 
stopped  by  a  consensus  of 
Therefore,  I  am  taking  this 
to  appeal  to  you  to  act  on 
matter.  It  has  been  said  that 
do  not  learn  from  history 
to  repeat  it.  But  our  actioni 
alter  the  f uttue  for  the  better 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  min^, 
ratificatiMi  of  the  genocide 
would  be  a  major  step  in  thia 
What  is  involved  is  the  issue 
In  good  conscience  with  a 
pect  of  human  rights.  I  trust 
have  some  convictions  as  to 
of  himian  beings  to  live  imd^r 
ccHKiitioDs.  I  hcHDe  that  we  fln^ 
to  take  action  soon  for  the 
mankind. 


ar: 


WOAj  detente   PORCK   IltALY   BE- 
HIND THE  IRON  CURTj  kIN? 


President. 


the 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr. 
strikes  me  that  Members  of 
have  paid  all  too  Mttle  _.. 
effects  and  fallacies  which  d^^nte 
the  BoTiet  Union  has  had  on 
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national political  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions. 

All  too  often,  it  seems  to  me,  we  seem 
to  forget  that  as  the  accepted  leader  of 
the  free  world,  the  United  States  will  to 
a  large  degree  create  the  poUtical  climate 
that  exists  In  that  worid.  Thus  it  Is  that 
our  political,  ctiltural  rapprochement 
with  the  Russians  has  given  us  a  world 
climate  In  which  communism  has  be- 
come politically  and  culturallj-  respect- 
able. 

This  appraisal  of  detente  is  set  foith 
very  graphically  by  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  former  American  Ambassador  to 
Italy  in  an  article  published  in  the  Au- 
gust 6  edition  of  the  London  Times.  In 
it  Mrs.  Luce  raises  the  question  of 
whether  detente  wUl  fojce  Italy  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  She  pointed  out  that 
our  policy  of  accommodation  with  the 
U.SJ3 Jl.  has  had  the  effect  of  weakening 
democratic  parties  in  the  western  de- 
mocracies. At  the  same  time,  she  says, 
detente  has  strengthened  Communl&t 
parties  and  caused  opportunists  on  the 
left  in  many  countries  to  join  forces  with 
the  upcoming  Marxist  Socialists. 

Mrs.  Luce  wrote: 

Those  on  the  right,  who  refuse  to  accept 
political  detente  with  their  domestic  Com- 
munists, have  no  choice  but  to  Join  hands 
with  the  hard-core  anti-Communist  ele- 
ments, whose  programs  are  all  too  often 
"neofasctst"  or  •'militaristic." 

Mrs.  Luce  contends  that  Italy's  re- 
sources today  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  the  people  are  making  on 
its  Government  adding: 

This  situation  Is  dangerous,  precisely  be- 
cause detente  has  now  uiade  the  ccmmimlst 
alternative  to  democratic  government  much 
more  acceptable  than  it  was  In  the  Cold 
War  era.  Italians  no  longer  fear  that  the 
U.S.  would  not  recognize  a  communist  Italy, 
extend  aid,  or  refuse  to  trade  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Luce's  article,  entitled 
"Will  Detente  Force  Italy  Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 
Wn.1  DBTEifTE  Force  Italt  Eehtnd  the  Ibon 

CCRTAn*? 

(By  Clare  Boothe  Luce) 
As  the  accepted  leader  of  the  free  world, 
the  United  States  creates,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  political  climate  In  It.  The  effect  of  US 
political  and  cultural  detente  with  Soviet 
Russia  has  been  to  create  a  world  climate  in 
which  communism  has  become  politically 
and  culturally  respectable. 

Detente  has  strengthened  communist  par- 
ties— and  weakened  democratic  parties  In 
the  western  democracies.  Because  of  detente, 
many  democratic  parties  have  begrun  to  suf- 
fer defections  both  from  the  left  and  the 
right.  Opportunists  on  the  left  hasten  to  Join 
forces  with  the  upcoming  Marxist  soclallsta. 
Those  on  the  right,  who  refuse  to  accept 
political  detente  with  their  domestic  cooa- 
munlsts,  have  no  choice  but  to  Join  hands 
with  the  hard-core  antl -communist  ele- 
ments, whose  programmes  are  all  too  often 
"neofasclfft"  or  "militaristic". 

In  the  new  climate  of  detente,  which  tends 
to  make  the  antl-communlst  right  almost  as 
disreputable  as  It  was  In  the  fascist  eia.  the 
weakened  centre  la  forced  to  weaken  Itself 
even  more  by  Joining  the  communists  In  at- 
tacking Its  right-wing  defectors.  Thus,  there 


Is  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  centre  towards  the 
left.  Sooner  or  later  the  point  is  reached 
where  the  centre  can  no  longer  govern,  be- 
cause It  can  no  longer  form  a  parltamentary 
majority.  And  fn  order  to  avoid  clvn  strife, 
and  maintain  the  facade  of  democracy,  it 
n?nst  bring  the  communists  Into  government. 
The  great  gains  scored  by  the  Communis 
Partj'  In  the  recent  Italian  Sections  are 
among  the  first— but  not  the  last— sour 
fruits  of  detente. 

American  liberals,  whose  passionate  belief 
in  economic  determinism  might  astound 
Afarx  himself,  have  attributed  the  commu- 
nist gains  hi  Italy  entirely  to  the  adverse 
economic  conditions  prevailing  there,  and 
have  failed  to  see  their  connexion  vi-Ith  polit- 
ical and  cultural  detente. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  considerable  eco- 
nomic discontent  In  Italy.  Like  all  the  democ- 
racies, Italy  is  plagued  by  Inflation  and  un- 
employment, and  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
rising  costs  of  fuel.  But  even  when  the  Ital- 
i.in  recej^slon  la  taken  Into  account,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  majority  of  the  people  axe 
better  off  today  than  they  have  been  In  their 
entire  history. 

Moreover,  "ecouomic  discontent"  Is  par  fat 
auy  democratic  course.  As  Tacitus  once  ob- 
.■!erved  about  the  human  appetite  for  the 
goods  oif  this  world.  "There  is  no  such  thing 
as  enough".  And  the  desire  of  a  democratic 
electorate  for  more — and  more — Is  increased, 
rather  than  satisfied  by  the  progress  it  has 
previously  made.  In  the  past  25  years,  no 
country  in  Europe  has  made  relatively  more 
progress  than  Italy,  and  no  electorate  la  de- 
manding more  of  Its  government. 

All  poUtlcal  scientists  seem  agreed  that  the 
hox*r  when  a  democracy  begins  to  collapse  is 
when  the  people's  demands  exceed  the  coun- 
try's resources,  and  refusing  to  lace  thte  fact, 
they  begin  to  raid  their  own  Treasury. 

The  resources  of  Italy  today  are  simplv 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  excessive  demands 
that  the  people  are  making  of  their  Govern- 
ment. This  situation  is  dangerous,  precisely 
becauise  detente  has  now  made  the  com- 
munist alteriiative  to  democratic  government 
much  more  acceptable  than  it  was  In  the 
Cold  War  era.  Italians  no  longar  fear  that  the 
US  would  not  recognize  a  communist  Italy, 
extend  aid,  or  refuse  to  trade  with  it.  The  US 
v.heat  deal  with  Russia,  and  the  extension  of 
credits  are  ample  proof  that  a  commiml&t 
Iialy  would  not  be  cut  off  from  US  commerce, 
support  and  friendship. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  communists  to 
hasten  the  collapse  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic government  by  endlessly  agitating  the 
mos-t  unreasonable  economic  demands  of  the 
electorate.  If  it  were  not  for  detente,  there 
v/ould  be  no  reason  to  fear  the  entrance  of 
the  communists  Into  the  government.  But 
detente  has  maximized  not  only  the  gains 
of  communist  political  penetration  of  Italy, 
but  also  the  gains  of  communist  cultural 
penetration. 

In  their  struggle  to  create  a  communist 
world,  the  men  of  Moscow  are  long-rauge  to- 
talitarian planners  and  campaigners.  They 
have  neglected  no  field  of  human  thought  or 
endeavour.  For  three  decades  now,  seemingly 
apolitical  commurilsts  have  been  carefully 
woven  hito  the  fabric  of  Italian  culture. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  American  Em- 
bassy was  aware  of  a  communist  directive  in- 
structing every  Italian  communist  to  con- 
centrate on  converting  the  youngest  male 
member  of  non-communist  families.  Today, 
these  cultural  converts,  now  matured,  are 
present  In  large  numbers,  not  only  In  the 
party,  but  also  In  the  Italian  educational 
system,  the  arts,  the  professions,  the  media, 
the  mnitary,  and  even  tn  the  rtiurch. 

In  the  cold  War  days,  this  process  of  cul- 
tural penetration  was  called  "subversion", 
and  was  stoutly  resisted,  especially  by  the 
church.  In  the  cUmat»  of  "peaceful  eoexist- 
ence'*.  icelstance    even  by  tha  VaMcma— li 
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viewed  as  "religious  Intolerance",  or  an  im- 
democraVc,  even  "fascist"  attitude. 

The  political  and  cnltural  coup  de  grace 
to  antl-communlflm  was  recently  delivered 
by  President  Ford  himself  when  he  refused 
to  receive  Nobel  Prize  winner  Alexandr 
Solzhenltsj'n  In  the  White  House.  When  the 
world's  most  famous  antl-communlst,  and 
political  exile,  who  has  won  his  credentials 
as  a  "freedom-flghter"  In  Russian  labour 
camcs.  Is  persona  non  grata  to  the  leader 
of  the  free  world — how  can  anyone  in  Italy, 
or  anywhere  else,  fall  to  get  the  message 
that  communism  is  "in"  and  anti-com- 
munism is  "out"?  The  President  later 
changed  his  mind,  but  by  then  It  was  too 
late  and  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  declined  the  in- 
vitation. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  falls  to  realize 
that  the  struggle  against  Soviet  world  ex- 
pansionism is  being  lost  in  the  cultural  and 
pcditlcai  field,  it  will  be  impossible  for  dem- 
ocratic governments  to  devise  effective  strat- 
egies, no  less  find  convincing  argtiments  for 
keeping  their  domestic  communist  parties 
from  Increasing  participation  in  govern- 
ment. It  is  predict.ible  that  once  the  com- 
munists ent«r  the  Italian  government,  the 
pattern,  with  variations  dictated  by  local 
considerations,  wiU  eventually  follow  that 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Mediterranean,  once  Ihe  Mare  Nos- 
triuu  of  the  Romans,  is  still  a  western  sea. 
But  if  Italy  ships  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
nothing  short  of  the  Third  World  War  will 
keep  it  from  becomlnn;  a  Russian  lake.  When 
this  happens,  the  US  defence  of  Europe  will 
become  Impossible.  And  the  USA  will  be 
isolated. 

Altogether  a  pretty  heavy  price  to  pay, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  for  a  de- 
tente that  has  produced  nothing  for  the 
West  but  a  very  slight  Increase  in  trade, 
and  a  series  of  nuclear  disarmament  deals 
that  have,  on  balance,  favoured  the  Rus- 
sians. 
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SENATOR    JOHN    J.    SPARKMAN 
"IN   A   WORD,   LEADER" 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
August  1975  edition  of  Birmingham  mag- 
azine, the  official  publication  of  the  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, there  appeared  a  fine  article  by 
Mr.  Clarence  Doucet  profiling  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  fellow  Alabamian, 
Senator  Joiin  Spahkman. 

In  recognition  of  39  years  of  out- 
standing leadership  and  service  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Sparkman  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article,  entitled 
"In  a  Word,  Leader"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
f.s  follows: 

In  a  Word,  Leadeb 

Washington. — John  Sparkman  is  a  man  of 
wit  and  wisdom. 

He  blends  the  delicate  caution  of  an  at- 
torney and  the  precision  of  an  English  teach- 
er as  he  selects  the  most  accurate  words  in 
responding  to  questions,  saying  exactly  what 
he  means.  That  is  most  Important  for  the 
Vo-yeaj-old  Alabama  senator  because  he  is 
constantly  behig  asked  questions  and  almost 
anything  he  says  wlU  find  Its  way  Into  print. 

Senator  Sparkman  Is  a  quiet  yet  forseful 
giant  of  American  poUtlcs;  an  Individual 
Who  blends  the  positive  gentlemanly  charm 
ana  courtesy  of  a  Southern  upbringing  with 
the  sagacity  of  nearly  four  decades  of  ex- 
posure to  naUoo&l  and  international  poliUcs. 
^short,  he  is  one  of  a  handful  of  individuals 
wno  come  along  m  a  lifetime  and  prove  the 


truth  of  the  adage,  "The  taller  the  bamboo, 
the  lower  It  bends." 

Yet,  Tlic  Senator  would  probably  chuckle 
at  such  hlgh-falutin'  praise  and,  perhap>e, 
even  be  a  little  embarrasBed  by  it.  "Heck,"  he 
might  say  In  that  husky  'Bama  drawl,  "them 
folks  back  home  know  the  kinda  fella  I  am. 
I'm  on©  of  them."  And,  In  splrtt,  he  la- 
even  In  his  awesome  position  as  chalrtnan  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Ccwnmlttee. 

John  Sparkman,  one  of  11  chUclren  of  a  cot- 
ton sharecropper,  born  In  a  tenant  farm  home 
near  'lartselle,  leads  the  most  prestigious 
cominittee  In  Congress.  The  word  "leads" 
is  Important  besause  It  provides  the  key  to 
John  Sparkman's  methodology  as  head  of  the 
committee  that  serves  In  an  advLtse-and-con- 
sent  capacity  to  the  President  on  Interna- 
tional relations. 

It  is  that  responsibility  that  makes  the 
committee  prestigious  and  makes  John 
ypa-kman  much  sought  after  and  important 
to  Pcliticai  Leaders  end  newsmen  from 
f.rotuid  the  world.  The  word  "leads,"  when 
Sen.  Sparkmrin  uses  it,  is  an  incllcr.tion  that 
he  has  never  forgotten  his  humble  begin- 
ninga  nor  the  Importance  of  responsibility 
that  he  learned  early  in  life. 

"From  time  to  tUne,"  he  explains,  "you 
hear  about  committee  chairmen  running  the 
coinmittee  and  making  It  do  things  that  It 
doesn't  want  to  do  by  being  tyrannical.  I  have 
served  on  a  good  many  committees  during 
tJie  nearly  39  years  that  I've  been  here  and 
I've  never  known — I've  never  served  under 
or  with  a  chairman  who  was  tyrannical  and 
tiled  to  rvn  the  committee  without  taking 
into  regard  and  account  the  feelings  of  the 
niembera  of  Uie  committee.  My  feeling  has  al- 
ways been  that  the  chairman  Is  not  supposed 
to  run  the  committee;  that  is,  to  force  things. 
"Now  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Conamlt- 
tee — I've  been  on  It,  well,  this  Is  my  25th  year 
so  I've  come  up  through  the  ranks — I've 
sen-ed  under  seven  different  chairmen  and 
I  have  never  known  any  of  them  to  try  to  run 
the  committee.  They  tried  to  lead  the  com- 
mittee and  that's  my  feeling  as  to  how  it 
should  be  done. 

"People  have  often  said  to  me,  'How  are 
you  going  to  run  the  committee?'  and  I've 
said,  'Let  me  tell  you  something.  That  com- 
mittee is  made  up  of  17  individuals  and 
every  one  thinks  for  himself  and  speaks  for 
himself  and  they  have  no  hesitancy  about 
making  their  views  known  and  the  decision 
Is  a]wa\-s  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee.' As  a  matter  of  fact  It  Is  virtually 
non-partisan.  Politics  doesn't  pl.ny  a  part  In 
the  cofnmlttee  In  deciding  Issues  of  foreign 
policy." 

While  that  statement  does  not  teU  all 
about  the  methodology  of  Jc^n  Sjiarkman, 
The  Chairman,  It  Ls  the  cornerstone.  But  one 
needs  only  to  examine  the  list  of  members 
of  the  committee  to  appreciate  how  such  a 
straight-forward  approach  Is  not  necessarily 
that  easy  to  carry  out.  There  are  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and  former 
presidential  candidates  George  McGovem 
and  Hubert  Humphrey — some  of  the  Demo- 
crats— and  Hugh  Scott,  the  Senate  Minority 
Leader,  Jacob  Javlts,  Clifford  Case  and 
Charles  Percy — on  the  GOP  side — and  they 
represent  less  than  half  the  membership  of 
the  ftill  committee.  It  clearly  puts  John 
Sparkman  In  the  position  of  being  a  leader 
of  leaders. 

Senator  Sparkman  sees  hi?  committee  as 
an  advlse-and-oonsent  committee  and  he 
says  that  although  the  committee  does  not 
make  foreign  policy  it  can  help  shape  It: 
"I  can  see  that  a  lot  of  people  might  not 
understand  that  fully,  but  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  Senate  is  supposed  to  advise 
and  consent  with  the  P»resldent.  Now,  with 
reference  to  treaties  and  foreign  policy,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  fills  that  Job 
for  the  Senate. 

"In  other  words,  we  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  for  carrying  out  that 


Constitutional  provision.  The  Constitution 
places  upon  the  President  not  Just  the  au- 
thority, but  the  responslbUlty  for  conduct- 
ing foreign  policy.  A  lo^  of  people  talk  about 
Kissinger.  Kissinger  Is  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  President's 
alter-ego  in  connection  with  foreign  pKjIlcy. 
"They  execute  foreign  policy,  but  we  can 
have  considerable  Impact  on  that  foreign 
policy  in  our  capacity  of  advising  and  con- 
cerning." 

Case  In  point:  It  Is  April.  1975.  and  South 
Vietnam  is  crumbling.  Concern  mounts 
throughout  the  United  States  over  the  safe 
evacuation  of  Americans  and  friendly  'Viet- 
naraesc.  Everyone  can  soe  the  collapse  excipt 
Graham  Martin,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  che 
Republic  of  SDUth  'Vletiiam. 
Senator  Sparkman  explains: 
"Here  Is  the  problem  we  had:  Evacua'.i.-..u 
of  American  citizens  and  friendly  Vletnanio.se 
citizens.  They  had  worked  with,  cooperatsd 
v.lth  and  collaborated  vriUi  the  Americans 
a:»d  we  felt  a  very  keen  responsibility  to  help 
those  people  get  out.  We  took  a  very  strong 
position  on  it.  'We  insisted  that  our  ambas- 
sador ill  'Vletuam  formulate  a  plan  that 
would  as,sure  an  orderly  evacuation  of  those 
people;  the  Americaiis  and  the  friendly  Viet- 
namese who  might  have  been  In  danger  had 
they  stayed. 

"All  of  the  reports  coming  from  there  in- 
dicated we  had  a  very  stroug-willed  ambas- 
sador who  Insisted  on  working  out  his  own 
plan  and  our  people  were  not  pleased  with 
it.  The  ambassador  seemed  to  have  the  feel- 
ing that  the  Thieu  govcrrunent  was  not  going 
to  fall  and  that  the  Vietnamese  were  going 
to  stage  a  tremendous  ccnneback.  We  were 
Just  not  satisfied  with  that  and  decided  that 
It  was  Just  Important  enough  to  talk  to  the 
President  and  the  entire  committee  wanted 
to  go." 

(The  FtM-elgn  Relations  Committee  bad 
sent  two  staff  members  to  South  Vietnam 
who  were  familiar  with  the  country  and  the 
people.  Upon  their  return  to  Washington  they 
submitted  a  secret  report  saying  Ambassador 
Graham  was  not  making  a  satisfactory  plan 
and  did  not  have  evacuation  in  mind  l>ecau£e 
he  wanted  to  stay.) 

"We  made  contact  with  the  White  House," 
continues  Senator  Sparkman,  "and  asked  If 
the  entire  committee  could  come  down  there 
and  meet  around  the  Cabinet  table  with  the 
President  and  he  very  readily  said  yes.  So  we 
discussed  this  whole  thing  with  the  P»re-i- 
dent  and  made  it  very  clear  that  we  were  not 
pleased  v.lth  the  lack  of  action  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  people  we  felt  a  responsibility 
for. 

"Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  Repu'olican 
leader,  took  a  copy  of  that  secret  report  and 
gave  it  to  President  Ford.  President  Ford 
assured  us  he  would  get  a  message  off  to 
Graham  Martin  Immediately  and  that  he 
wa'^.  goln^  to  see  that  he  carried  It  ci't.  Well, 
It  was  never  satlsfactorUy  done." 

Nevertheless,  what  was  done  can  probablv 
bo  tracked  direcUy  to  that  meeting  and  one 
might  wonder  what  v.ouId  have  happened 
had  there  not  been  a  unified  committee  led 
by  John  Sparkman. 

"Martin,  by  the  way."  continued  the  Sen- 
ator, "is  In  southern  Europe,  I  understand, 
and  he  hasn't  been  back  here.  Of  course,  we 
would  count  on  having  him  before  our  com- 
mittee If  he  comes  back  and  some  of  the 
members  would  give  him  a  very  rough  golng- 
OTtr.  A  lot  of  different  people  have  said  to 
me,  ■!  sure  hope  you  skin  him  alive.'  I  said, 
'Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  preside  over 
Uiat  committee.  When  he  comes  before  us 
111  certainly  put  proper  questions  to  him, 
but  I'm  sitting,  more  or  less,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  Judge  and  not  a  prosecutor.'  Well,  he 
hasn't  been  here  and  somebody  said  they 
thought  he  was  going  to  stay  over  there." 

Wit  and  wisdom.  Caution  and  precision. 
Humlhty  and  accommodation.  According  to 
one    of    Senator    Sparkman's    aides:    "you 
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would  think  that  when  a  man 
pushed  as  much  as  the  senatoi 
tend  to  become  egotistical  and  se:  i 
godlike,  but  he  is  as  humble  anc 
today  as  when  I  started  working 
years  ago." 

F.  Edward  Hebert,  the  Loulsiank 
who  Is  now  the  flfth-ranking  mei  nber  < 
U.S.  House,  first  came  to  Congress 
Then  Representative  Sparkman 
been  serving   In   the  House   for 
They  served  together  five  more  ye^rs 
recalling  John  Sparkman  of  the 
said  "He  was  the  majority  whip 
leaders.  That  speaks  for  Itself." 

There  is  no  question  that  John 
Is  a  great  and  responsible  leader 
his  way  through  the  University 
as  a  laborer  in  a  Tuscaloo.sa  stee  I 
editor  of  the  student  newspaper; 
law  degree  and  practiced  In  Hunt 
1936  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Nov.  5,  1946,  he  was  simultaneo\ 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  his  s 
tlve  term  in  the  U.S.  House — the 
In  American  history  one  person 
to  both  houses  of  Congress  at  the 
And,  in  1952  he  was  the  Democratl ; 
for  Vice  President. 

What  has  made  John  Sparkma)  i 

"I  believe  It  was  Saint  Paul  wh( 
part  of  everyone  I  have  met,'  ' 
"Well,  when  you  start  trying  to 
pie  who  Influence  you,  especially 
go    through    as    many    years    as 
through,  you  can  hardly  name 
omitting  somebody  you  certain* 
want  to  omit."  But  because  he  Is 
modatlng  gentleman  he  will  try 
my  mother  and  father.  I  had  a 
was  about  16  years  older  than  mc 
a  little  tot  and  he  would  take 
walks  and  talk  to  me  about  thlr 
a  tremendous  Influence.  .   .   ." 

The    Senator    continues,    reca 
school,  high  school  and  university 
and  professors  and  mentors  In 
Incident  stands  out: 

John  Sparkman  Is  a  college 
Latin  professor  calls  him  to  his 
class  and  asks.  "Young  man, 
going  to  do  when  you  flnLsh  ydur 
What's  gonna  be  your  Job  in  llfe> 

Student  Sparkman  thinks  and 
swers,  "Well,  I've  been  wantln' 
study  law;  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  yoi  i 
been  glvln'  it  some  serious 
late.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ian 
Is  becomin"  overcrowded." 

The    Latin    professor    looks 
Sparkman  rather  solemnly  and 
meat:   "It's  true  all  right.  The; 
crowded  at  the  bottom  of  the 
not  the  top'." 

The  student  remembered  thai 
has  stood   the   test   of   time 
Sparkman  has  always  been  at  th< 
Udder. 
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HIWASSEE  RIVER  FLOA  T  TRIP 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 29, 1  had  the  great  pleasui  e  of  taking 
a  float  trip  down  the  beautiful  and  scenic 
Hiwassee  River.  Located  in  He  heart  of 
the  Cherokee  National  Forest  in  Delano, 
Tenn.,  below  the  Appalachiiin  power- 
house, the  Hiwassee  River  rem  lins  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  glorious  mountain 
streams. 

Under  the  experienced  guid 
H.  C.  "Buck"  and  Edith 
proved  to  be  a  most  enjoyable 
The   Sartins   gladly   shared 
knowledge  of  the  outdoors 
3 -hour  trip  down  the  windiig 
Mrs.  Sartin  prepared  a  varlet; ' 
made  specialties  for  midday 


Sartin 
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which  made  our  brief  Interlude  most 
pleasant. 

In  addition  to  the  picturesque  scenery 
along  its  borders,  the  Hiwassee  River  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  rainbow 
trout  rivers  in  Eastern  America.  A  haven 
for  any  sportsman,  trout  fishing  is  avail- 
able along  the  Hiwassee  year-round.  The 
surroimding  foliage  is  magnificent  and 
represents  the  largest  know  variety  of 
wild  flowers  of  any  temperate  zone  on 
earth.  The  fast-moving  water  and  oc- 
casional whitecaps  add  to  the  thrill  and 
excitement  of  the  entire  experience. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  discover 
a  beautiful  part  of  the  country  where  the 
preservation  of  our  land,  air,  and  water 
has  been  so  successful.  The  vast  forests 
located  along  the  Gee  Creek  Wilderness 
contribute  to  the  unspoiled  environment 
and  provide  incentive  for  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  area.  The  Hiwassee 
River  float  trip  can  be  appreciated  by 
people  of  all  ages  and  beautifully  displays 
the  benefits  of  conservation.  I  heartily 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  visit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sartin  in  Cherokee  National  Park 
while  traveling  in  the  eastern  region  of 
Tennessee. 


NUCLEAR    EXPORTS    TO    SPAIN   FI- 
NANCED BY  EXIMBANK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  29,  1975  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  notification  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  that  there  was  a  pending 
loan  and  guarantee  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  nuclear  power  reactors  in 
Spain. 

This  prior  notification  is  required  by 
the  Export- Import  Bank  Act  under  sec- 
tion 2(b)  (3 > .  After  25  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress,  the  loan  and  guar- 
antee can  be  put  into  effect.  Congress,  of 
couise,  can  move  to  stop  this  loan,  should 
it  so  desire. 

The  present  transaction  involves  a 
$130.4  million  credit  and  a  guarantee  for 
$81.5  million  obtained  from  private 
financing. 

Of  the  11  Spanish  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors in  operation,  imder  construction  or 
on  order,  9  have  been  or  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States. 

Leaving  aside  the  financial  commit- 
ment of  this  Government,  the  proposed 
commercial  activity  raises  a  number  of 
extremely  troubling  points. 

First,  Spain  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  And  bpain 
does  not  accept  the  international  safe- 
guards established  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Therefore,  even  though  the  proposed 
reactors  are  for  the  generation  of  power 
and  not  weapons  there  should  be  a  strong 
effort  made  by  this  country  to  insure 
that  IAEA  safeguards  are  required  on  all 
Spanish  nuclear  facilities  and  that  Spain 
join  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

I  am  very,  very  concerned  about  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  nations 
and  the  potential  instability  that  would 
result  from  a  world  of  20  or  30  nuclear 
powers.  As  has  been  recently  proven  by 
the  Indian  covert  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  from  reactors  supplied  by  other 
nations,  the  possibility  for  diversion  of 
nuclear    materials,    without    full    safe- 


guards, Is  not  only  practical  but  tempt- 
ing. 

Therefore,  in  considering  this  pro- 
posed loan  and  guarantee,  I  call  upon  the 
Department  of  State  and  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  to  take 
the  following  steps : 

First,  that  negotiations  be  opened  im- 
mediately to  persuade  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment to  join  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

Second,  that  the  Spanish  Government 
be  encouraged  to  agree  to  a  plan  for  the 
reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  either  in  a  re- 
gional facility  controlled  by  IAEA  safe- 
guards or  by  the  United  States  and  that 
the  United  States  has  veto  power  over 
this  decision. 

Third,  that  Spain  be  dissuaded  from 
accepting  offers  from  any  other  coimtry 
for  the  construction  of  a  reprocessing 
plant  on  Spanish  soil. 

Fourth,  that  Spain  be  requested  to  al- 
low IAEA  inspection  and  IAEA  safe- 
guards at  all  Spanish  nuclear  facilities 
regardless  of  the  supplying  country.  In 
fact,  I  would  strongly  recommend  against 
consummation  of  this  agreement  until 
Spain  agrees  to  this  step. 

Mr.  President,  this  Ls  the  second  time 
in  recent  months  that  a  request  for  loans 
or  loan  guarantees  under  the  Eximbank 
Act  have  come  before  the  Congress.  In 
view  of  the  complex  negotiating  steps 
involved  in  each  case  and  considering  the 
overwhelming  dangers  involved,  Senator 
Stevenson,  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  I,  are  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  if  enacted  will  heretofore 
limit  Eximbank  assistance  to  countries 
which  have  not  signed  the  Non-Prolifer- 
ation Treaty. 

The  prohibition  could  be  overturned 
only  by  a  Presidential  determination,  at 
least  25  days  prior  to  final  Eximbank  ap- 
proval of  tlie  assistance,  that  the  export 
of  nuclear  materials  or  technology  were 
required  for  national  security  purposes. 
This  determination  would  be  sent  to 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  that 
the  Eximbank  notify  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  50  days 
prior  to  final  approval  of  nuclear  assist- 
ance to  any  country. 

Although  I  am  disposed  to  take  even 
stronger  measures  at  this  time,  by  offer- 
ing this  bill  I  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  immediately  show  evidence  and 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on  the  status 
of  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. 
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SOLAR  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  nationwide  energy  crisis  deepens,  I 
am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
extremely  interested  in  what  has  been 
accomplished,  what  is  pending,  and  what 
the  future  holds  for  solar  energy. 

This  is  a  pursuit  in  which  we  in  the 
sunny  Southwestern  part  of  the  Nation 
are  deeply  interested.  We  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  great  benefit  which  could 
accrue  if  solar  energy  could  be  harnessed 
and  utilized  in  an  efficient  manner.  Mr. 


President,  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have 
to  remind  the  Members  that  one  of  the 
leading  proponents  of  solar  energy  re- 
search in  this  Chamber  has  been  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Paul  Fannin. 

Since  1970,  when  he  helped  establish 
the  Geothermal  Stetim  Act,  Senator  Fan- 
nin has  pushed  consistently  for  a  greater 
congressional  role  in  the  matter  of  al- 
ternate energy  sources.  He  also  was  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  obtained  ad- 
ditional geothermal,  solar,  and  nonnu- 
clear  energy  legislation  in  1974.  A  key 
piece  in  this  program  was  legislation 
calling  for  solar  energ>'  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration.  It  en- 
compasses a  bold  approach  to  the  energy 
problem  which  was  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  history  of  the  solar  research  pro- 
gram and  the  details  which  it  includes 
for  the  easing  of  our  nationwide  energy 
shortage  have  been  ably  set  forth  by 
Senator  Fannin  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  magazine,  Arizona  Highways.  Be 
cause  of  its  great  interest,  not  only  to 
Arizona,  but  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  generally,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator's  article,  entitled 
"Solar  Energy  Research  Institute,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Solar  Ei'IERgy  Research  Institote 
(By  Hon.  Paul  Fannin,  U.S.  Senate) 

In  1973  It  became  painfully  obvious  that 
our  nation  was  in  an  energy  crisis.  This  pos- 
sibility had  been  forecast  by  farsighted  ex- 
perts for  a  long  time,  and  some  efforts  had 
been  made  to  offset  Its  effects.  But  with 
alarming  suddenness  vie  joined  long  lines  of 
vehicles  waiting  -or  gasoline  that  too  often 
was  gone  almost  Immediately.  Many  people 
had  to  bundle  up  against  the  cold  as  heat- 
ing oil,  natural  gas,  and  other  fuels  were 
also  severely  curtailed.  With  the  crisis  In 
transportation,  heating  and  power  produc- 
tion, came  shortages  of  plastic  products,  fer- 
tilizers, and  other  necessary  items  of  our 
mode  rn  society. 

Fortunately  we  have  been  given  a  breather 
since  those  trying  times,  but  the  harsh 
truth  is  that  our  country  and  the  world  has 
seen  the  last  of  the  era  of  cheap  fuels  when 
natural  gas,  oil  and  coal  were  abundant 
and  economical.  We  currently  are  spending 
over  $60  million  a  day  for  imported  petrole- 
lun,  and  the  world  supply  ia  definitely  a  lim- 
ited resource  destined  to  become  more  pre- 
cious. Congress  was  at  last  convinced  that 
It  was  imperative  to  develop  other  methods 
of  meeting  our  ever-growing  energy  needs. 
The  trend  I  helped  establish  with  the  Geo- 
thermal Steam  Act  of  1970  was  followed  with 
other  geothermal,  solar,  and  non-nuclear 
energy  legislation  in  1974.  A  key  piece  of  leg- 
islation for  solar  Is  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act.  It  was 
notable  not  only  for  a  bold  approach  to  the 
energy  problem  but  also  for  the  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  reception  it  received  on  the 
floors  of  both  houses.  It  passed  with  scarcely 
a  dissenting  vote  and  was  quickly  signed  into 
law  by  President  Ford.  Here  Is  the  intent  of 
that  legislation: 

"(1)  To  pursue  a  vigorous  and  viable  pro- 
gram of  research  and  resource  assessment  of 
solar  energy  aa  a  major  source  for  our  na- 
tional needs;  and  (2)  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  practicable 
means  to  employ  solar  energy  on  a  commer- 
cial basis." 


All  of  our  fossn  fuels  were  formed  ages 
ago  by  the  sun.  Coal,  oU,  and  nattrr&I  gaa 
were  slowly  created  from  plant  and  animal 
life  which  had  sttwed  up  energy  during  their 
lifetimes.  We  cant  wait  more  millions  of 
years  for  this  provident  cycle  to  repeat  Itself. 
Happily,  the  sun  showers  us  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  all  our  fossil  fuels  in  just  three  days. 
Reaping  this  bounty  and  providing  our  so- 
ciety with  solar  energy  will  not  be  easy.  But 
neither  has  it  been  easy  to  develop  nuclear 
energy,  or  even  our  conventional  fossil-fueled 
powerplants. 

The  Solar  Energy  Act  was  drafted  to  meet 
a  vital  national  need.  It  can  be  compai'ed  to 
earlier  programs  that  came  into  being  to 
meet  other  national  problems:  the  Man- 
hattan Project  development  of  nuclear 
energy,  for  example,  and  also  the  challenging 
Apollo  Project  that  put  Americans  on  the 
moon  in  less  than  ten  years.  Both  projects 
succeeded,  largely  because  it  was  recognized 
that  they  would  require  bold  new  approaches 
to  be  successful.  The  development  of  solar 
energy  and  Its  application  to  our  many  needs 
Is  also  a  cruclaUy  needed  project.  Harnessing 
the  sun  offers  an  alternative  energy  source 
that  can  provide  significant  amounts  of 
energy  for  heating  and  cooling  our  homes, 
as  well  as  energy  for  Industrial  processes. 
Someday  the  sun  may  provide  appreciable 
amounts  of  electric  power  as  well. 

In  another  bold  move  toward  ma!  ing  our 
nation  energy  self-sufficient,  Contrcss  passed 
legislation  creating  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Admlnlstratlor.,  an  agency 
charged  with  managing  lUl  of  our  energy 
programs.  One  major  move  was  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transferring  many  of  its  functions  to  the 
Administrator  of  ERDA.  as  the  new  agency 
is  commonly  known.  Dr.  Robert  Seamans, 
administrator  of  the  agency,  and  his  assist- 
ant administrators  manage  energy  programs 
including  nuclear  projects,  fossU  fuels, 
energy  coii-servatlon,  and  alternative  energy 
sources  Including  geothermal  energy,  wind 
power,  water  power,  and  solar  energy. 

We  must  continue  to  make  use  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  and  greatly  expand  the  utiliza- 
tion of  coal.  We  must  also  continue  to  use 
nuclear  power  and  to  develop  more  and 
better  such  powerplants,  always  insisting  on 
the  ultimate  in  safety  and  reliability  In  plant 
operation  and  the  handling  of  radioactive 
fuels  necessary  for  the  production  of  electric 
power.  But  we  must  supplement  these  con- 
ventional sources  with  alternative  sources. 
Except  for  geothermal  energy,  which  arises 
from  the  Inner  heat  of  the  earth,  this  means 
solar  energy,  either  in  indirect  forms,  as  In 
wind  and  water  energjy,  or  used  directly.  It 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  imagiuation  and  persever- 
ance of  pioneers  in  many  countries  that  solar 
energy  is  ready  to  supplement  our  tradi- 
tional energy  sources. 

Key  to  the  National  Solar  Energy  Program 
is  the  national  Solar  Energy  Research  Insti- 
tute chartered  in  the  Solar  Energy  Act: 

•Sic.  10.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Solar 
Energy  Research  Ir^tltute,  which  shall  per- 
form such  research,  development,  and  related 
functions  as  the  [ERDA  Administrator!  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  con- 
nection with  the  Project's  activities  under 
this  act  or  to  be  otherwise  in  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Institute  may  be  located  (as 
designated  by  the  (ERDA  Administrator)  at 
any  new  or  existing  laboratory  (Including 
a  non-Federal  laboratory  performing  func- 
tions under  a  contract  entered  into  with  the 
Project  or  with  any  of  the  agencies  repre- 
sented In  the  Project  as  well  a-s  a  laboratory 
whose  personnel  are  Federal  employees)  .*• 

From  the  rather  broad  general  guidelines 
given  in  the  law,  the  Institute  may  take 
many  forms.  In  fact,  a  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  panel  currently  Is  studying  con- 


cepts for  the  Institute.  Based  upon  the 
national  needs  as  I  see  them,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  speculate  on  the  form  the  Institute 
might  take. 

The  first  task  falling  to  the  Institute  wUl 
be  the  determliintlon  and  assessment  of  all 
solar  energy  resources  regionally  and  na- 
tionally. Included  would  be  data  on  insola- 
tion, wind,  sea  thermal  gradients,  and  phcio- 
synthetlc  conversion  potentials. 

Although  a  wealth  of  solar  energy  data  is 
Evatlable,  mu  h  more  work  mu..t  be  done 
to  develop  bciior  methods  of  measurement 
and  prediction  of  its  avaUabillty.  To  con- 
ventional meiiods  of  data-gathering  must 
be  atlded  In-  vatlve  and  sophLsticated  tech- 
niques in  I  .tcorology,  oceanography,  hlgh- 
aliitude  r  i>-^i:s,  remote  sensing,  and  other 
areas. 

It  1  logical  that  the  Sol.ar  Energy  Infor- 
mstlon  Data  Bank  mandated  by  the  Solar 
Er.cryy  Act  to  maintain  and  disseminate  in- 
formailon  on  a  national  and  global  basis 
V.  M.ld  be  located  at  the  Institute.  A  large 
.  rnputer   facility   tie-in   ia   mandatory. 

Also  desirable  would  be  supportive  indus- 
trial facilities  within  reasonable  distance  for 
fabrication  of  necessary  hardware.  Since  It  Is 
essential  that  Industry  participate  In  solar 
technology,  there  must  be  communication 
and  coordination  between  the  Institute  and 
involved  industries.  Exchange  of  personnel 
would  be  desirable.  The  law  also  requires  the 
support  of  educational  programs  to  provide 
trained  personnel  to  carry  out  the  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  responsl- 
billiles  of  the  Act.  Ties  are  thus  needed  be- 
tween the  Institute  and  educational  institu- 
tions to  coordinate  such  programs. 

Among  the  personnel  at  the  Institute  might 
be  undergraduates  completing  their  degrees 
working  on  actual  projects  with  professionals. 
Furthering  the  exchange  and  Interchange  of 
ideas.  Institute  people  could  act  as  visiting 
professors  both  m  the  Umted  States  and 
abroad.  There  could  be  personnel  from  these 
Institutions  participating  in  the  Interchange. 
Institute  personnel  might  also  perform  re- 
search analysis  and  technology  assessment  in 
the  various  areas  of  solar  energy  research 
and  development. 

The  Institute  should  carry  out  research 
and  development  in  tliese  eight  specific  tech- 
nologies listed  by  the  Law: 

1.  Direct  heat  as  a  source  for  Industrial 
processes  Including  utilization  of  low-level 
heat  for  process  and  other  industrial  pur- 
poses; 

2.  Thermal  energy  conversion,  and  other 
methods  for  the  generation  of  electricity  and 
the  production  of  chemical  fuels; 

3.  The  conversion  of  cellulose  and  other 
organic  materials  (hicluding  wastes)  to  use- 
f til  energy  or  fuels: 

4.  Photovoltaic  and  other  direct  conver- 
sion processes; 

5.  Sea  thermal  gradient  conversion; 

6.  Windpower  conversion; 

7.  Solar  heating  and  cooling  of  housing 
and  commercial  and  public  buildings; 

8.  Energy  storage. 

The  Institute,  charged  with  research  and 
development  In  aU  these  areas,  should  also 
be  involved  in  their  demonstration.  Insti- 
tute personnel  thus  would  work  on  projects 
from  ideas  to  construction  and  testing  of 
prototype,  and  perhaps  production  devices 
as  well. 

THE  MAKE-lT"  OF  THE  WSTlmE 

The  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute,  then, 
could  be  a  sizable  assembly  of  professionals 
with  appropriate  supportive  personnel.  Some 
scientists  should  be  involved  in  basic  research 
into  solar  sources,  chemistry,  materials,  and 
biology.  Others  should  do  sj-stems  studies  and 
technology  assessment.  Some  shoiUd  be  in- 
volved in  development  work  Including  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  process  heat,  thermal  con- 
version,   organic    conversion,    photovoltaics. 
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and  energy  storage.  Supporting 
and  applied  research  at  the  central 
would  be  branch  laboratories 
ergy  research  and  development 
gradient   work   and   perhaps 
version  studies. 

While    solar    research    might 
be  done  in  many  places.  It  will  be 
and  faster  in  an  area  of  high 
clear  air.  Geography  Is  a 
since  development  and 
ects    may   require    sizable    land 
ideal    site    will    offer    a    broad 
climatic  conditions  to  facilitate 
dom  from  strong  winds,  dust 
and  seismic  hazards  are  also 
tures  of  the  Institute  site. 

There    are    other    reasons    for 
Institute  in  an  area  of  abundanft 
than  merely  to  hasten  testing 
Involved   in  solar  science  will 
In  an  atmosphere  of  abundant  s 
takes  great  faith   to  work  on 
In  an  area  of  only  Intermittent  sufi 
chologlcal  factor  is  also  involved 
tural  surroundings  of  the  Institu 
amenities  are  potent  factors  in 
and  keeping — professional  and  o 
at  a  facility  such  as  the  Institute 
location  chosen  should  be  one  it 
to  a  large  population  center,  with 
conditions,  transportation,  school ; 
tural  opportunities. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  I 

According  to   the   Law.   the   Sc  I 
Research  Institute  may  be  locate  i 
a  new  or  existing  Federal 
there  are  no  existing  Federal 
such  nature  as  to  provide  an  Ideil 
ment  for  carrying  out  the 
it  Is  important  that  the  Institute 
a  new  laboratory. 

Given  Its  responsibility  for  th  i 
ment  of  solar  energy,  it  seems 
Institute  be  designed  and 
the  ground  up  to  make  use  of 
for  hot  water,  heating,  and 
as  electricity  produced  by  solar 
solar  powerplants.  While  a  "no 
and  mortar"  approach  to  the 
Research  Institute  might  save  somfe 
the  short  term,  this  would  hardlj 
approach  to  the  task  of  carrying 
tlonal  solar  energy  program 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Arizona 
ly  qualified  In  all  relevant  areas 
site  for  this  perhaps  most 
Impressive  line  of  national 

As    Arizona's    farmers    and 
tourists  from  all  over  the  world 
for   decades,   Arizona   Is   blessed 
and  brighter  sunshine  than  any 
In   otir   nation.    Solar   radiation 
brightest  in  our  state,  and  we  haie 
of  4,000  hours  of  sunshine  a  yeai 
tistical  average. 

Ample    land    is    available    for 
Institute,   as   well   as 
plants,   and   even  huge   "solar 
may  one  day  provide  electricity 
tion.  Our  land   is  relatively  free 
quake  hazards,  and  not  plagued 
and  potentially  damaging  winds 
play   havoc   with   solar   power 

Arizona  scientists  have  been 
solar  energy  research,  and  it  is 
this  capability  that  the  Associat 
piled  Solar  Energy  was 
zona  in  1955  by  these  scientists 
with  industry  and  civic  leaders 
tion    has    become   the   prestigloi^ 
tlonal    Solar   Energy   Society, 
Congress  this  year  will  host 
around  the  world. 

Our  three  universities  are  deep 
In  solar  research  and  development 
iieers    and    scientists    travel    frei  [ 
Arizona  for  seminars  and  other 
Arizona  Industry  too  Is  tuned  t( 
ergy  and   offers  an  excellent 
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development  of  solar  heating   and   cooling 
hardware. 

Coupled  with  all  Its  capabilities  and  as- 
sets, Arizona  has  the  further  blessing  of 
sizable  population  ceuters  and  excellent  cul- 
tural amenities.  Both  are  Important  in  at- 
tracting solar  scientists  and  technicians — 
and  their  families — to  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute. 


ENERGY  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  our 
August  recess  I  delivered  a  speech  in  Utah 
on  energy  and  the  economy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
REconD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  and  the  Economy 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  energy  policy. 
For  the  last  18  months  much  has  been  said 
and  little  has  been  done  about  energy  use 
and  supply  in  this  country.  Much  confusing 
information  has  been  thrown  at  the  public 
by  government  officials,  energy  Industry  rep- 
resentatives, and  crusaders  of  various  stripes. 
Congress  and  the  President  seem  to  be  dead- 
locked over  the  question  of  oil  prices. 

How  did  we  arrive  at  this  state  of  affairs 
and  what  can  be  done  to  break  the  impact? 

So  I  begin  by  describing  the  energy  prob- 
lem as  I  see  it. 

There  are  still  many  Americans  who  believe 
that  there  is  no  real  energy  crisis.  With  gaso- 
line plentiful  at  the  pumps — with  stories  ap- 
pearing in  the  news  of  an  excess  of  oil  on  the 
world  market — with  gasoline  storage  capacity 
filled  to  the  brim,  it  is  not  surprising  many 
people  don't  believe  we  face  an  energy  crisis. 
But  we  do! 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  that  this  coxm- 
try  is  now  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  approximately  40  percent  of  the  oil  which 
we  consume.  This  overwhelming  dependence 
is  both  a  national  security  problem  and  an 
economic  problem  as  well. 

The  middle  east  countries  now  provide  us 
with  roughly  half  of  our  Imports  or  20  per- 
cent of  our  total  consumption.  The  middle 
east  is  one  of  the  most  unstable  spots  in  the 
world.  It  truly  Is  a  tinder  box  that  could  blow 
up  at  any  time.  One  certain  consequence  of 
such  a  blow-up  would  be  another  oil  em- 
bargo. The  tJ.S.  simply  cannot  afford  to  be 
constantly  threatened  with  a  loss  of  20"c  of 
its  oil  supply. 

Even  though  the  other  half  of  our  imports 
come  from  friendlier  nations,  such  as  Canada, 
Nigeria,  and  Indonesia,  those  nations  still  In- 
sist on  charging  the  VS.  the  oil  price  set  by 
the  OPEC  cartel.  That  price  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  escalate  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Morover,  some  of  these  sources,  such  as 
Canada,  are  sharply  ciu-talllng  exports  of  oil 
to  the  United  States  In  order  to  keep  them 
for  the  development  of  domestic  petro- 
chemical Industries  and  other  purposes.  In 
sum,  our  national  security  Is  threatened  by 
the  strong  likelihood  that  Imports  at  some 
point  will  be  shut  off. 

The  economic  problem  growing  out  of  our 
reliance  on  Imported  oil  is  twofold.  First,  Im- 
ports drain  huge  amounts  of  money  from  the 
U.S.  and  thus  adversely  affect  our  balance  of 
payments  and  depress  the  dollar  in  world 
markets.  In  1974  for  example,  we  paid  over 
25  billion  dollars  for  the  oil  we  Imported 
from  abroad. 

This  drain  of  dollars  creates  a  loss  of  Jobs 
here  at  home.  All  of  those  dollars  which  go 
abroad  are  dollars  which.  If  spent  here,  would 
create  Jobs  for  American  workers  and  in- 
crease the  Income  of  American  consumers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  U.S.  must  take  decisive  steps  to 
reverse  the  current  trend,  which  is  toward 


ever  greater  reliance  on  Imported  oil.  Wa 
must  instead  move  to  a  position  of  being 
self  sufficient  in  energy. 

In  order  to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  there 
Is  general  agreement  that  the  U.S.  must  do 
two  things.  It  must  Increase  domestic  pro- 
duction of  energy  and  It  must  adopt  poli- 
cies which  will  elemlnate  energy  waste. 

There  Is  no  difference  between  Congress 
and  the  President  on  those  goals.  There  is, 
however,  sharp  disagreement  on  the  best 
way  to  achieve  those  goals.  It  Is  this  dis- 
agreement which  has  brought  us  to  the  cur- 
rent Impasse  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

The  President's  philosophy  has  been  to 
bring  about  conservation  and  stimulate 
production  by  increasing  the  price  of  all 
forms  of  energy.  He  favors  rationing  by 
price.  He  favors  giving  oil  companies  a  price 
for  all  oil  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
duction of  very  expensive  oil  even  though 
it  may  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  amount  of  oil  produced.  Already,  newly 
drilled  oil  has  Jumped  from  three  dollars 
and  seventy  five  cents  per  barrel  before  the 
embargo  to  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  barrel  today — with  the  price  going  up. 
Even  old  oil  is  up  to  five  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  barrel — and  soon  will  be  on 
its  way  to  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  or 
thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

The  Etemocratic  majority  In  Congress,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  favored  mandatory  effi- 
ciency of  used  standards.  Instead  of  price, 
as  a  means  of  achieving  energy  conserva- 
tion. By  requiring  automobile  manufactur- 
ers to  produce  more  efficient  cars — by  re- 
quiring Industry  to  meet  certain  energy  tar- 
gets— by  offering  incentives  for  residential 
insulation — the  savings  we  need  in  energy 
can  be  realized,  at  substantially  less  cost  to 
consumers. 

The  majority  in  Congress  has  also  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  sudden  large  price  In- 
creases to  stimulate  production.  It  takes 
time  to  find  and  bring  new  oil  wells  into 
production — as  much  as  three  to  five  years. 
The  certainty  that  price  will  be  at  an  ade- 
quate level  at  the  end  of  that  period,  rather 
than  what  price  oil  brings  today,  determines 
whether  high  cost  exploration  and  produc- 
tion are  undertaken. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  price  of  thirteen 
dollars  a  barrel  will  produce  mc»'e  oil  than  a 
price  of  nine  dollars  a  barrel.  Congress  has 
been  concerned,  however,  how  much  more 
production  will  be  obtained  for  the  in- 
creased price.  Should  every  consumer  be 
charged  thirteen  dollars  for  every  barrel  of 
oil  today,  even  though  a  small  percentage 
of  the  barrels  we  produce  cost  that  much  to 
find  and  produce? 

Another  consideration  which  stirred  oppo- 
sition to  the  President's  original  plan  of  im- 
mediate decontrol  of  oil  and  gas  prices  is 
the  adverse  economic  consequences  that  Im- 
mediate decontrol  would  have.  If  oil  prices 
are  allowed  to  shoot  through  the  roof,  nat- 
ural gas  and  coal  prices  will  follow  oil  up- 
ward. The  result  will  be  a  new  burst  of  in- 
flation, fueled  by  high  energy  costs — and 
will  result  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fur- 
ther Job  lay-offs  as  businesses,  unable  to 
afford  the  higher  cost  of  energy,  close  down. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  moving  away  from  the  present 
two-tiered  price  system  for  oil.  Having  one 
price  of  "old  oil"  and  one  price  for  "new  oil" 
creates  inequities  and  dislocations  in  the 
economy.  It  requires  the  existence  of  an 
expensive  bureaucracy  to  administer  and 
enforce  price  regulations,  the  entitlements 
program,  and  the  whole  complex  of  admin- 
istrative regulations  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  maintenance  of  oil  price  controls. 

WhUe  the  President's  original  policy  of 
immediate  decontrol  was  truly  misguided,  he 
has   now   backed   a  long   way  off   toward   a 
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more  reasonable  position.  I  have  commended 
hhn  for  moving  from  his  original  policy  to 
one  of  decontrol  over  thirty-nine  months.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  now  Incumbent  on  Con- 
gress to  concede  some  groimd  in  an  effort 
to  reach  a  workable  compromise.  The  insti- 
tutions of  government  should  work,  not 
break  down,  when  faced  with  tough  policy 
dpoisions.  An  intransigent  position  by  Con- 
gress will  only  contribute  to  further  stale- 
mate. That  win  give  us  the  worst  of  all 
pos.>!ible  worlds. 

If  Congress  and  the  President  remain  stale- 
mated and  all  authority  for  maintaining  oil 
price  controls  lapses,  we  will  have  immediate 
decontrol  with  its  inflationary  and  reces- 
sionary effects.  In  addition,  Congress  will 
have  failed  to  keep  its  trust  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  failing  to  try  and  try  again 
to  take  positive  action.  Congress  will  have 
weakened  the  confidence  of  people  In  our 
system  of  representative  government  and 
thereby  further  shaken  the  foundation  on 
which  our  democracy  rests.  Presidential 
vetoes  do  not  relieve  Congress  from  its  obli- 
gation to  continue  to  seek  compromise. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  issues  involved 
in  reaching  a  compromise  with  the  Presi- 
dent: Price  and  time.  Some  upward  move- 
ment in  price  is  inevitable.  We  need  price  rise 
in  order  to  stimulate  production  and  to  re- 
store a  single  price  for  all  oil.  No  compromise 
is  going  to  be  Ideal.  Whatever  decision  we 
finally  reach  is  going  to  be  detrimental  to 
some  desirable  goals. 

Higher  prices  will  place  a  burden  on  con- 
sumers and  may  retard  economic  recovery, 
but  failure  to  Increase  price  may  not  get 
U8  the  oil  we  need  In  order  to  escape 
reliance  on  foreign  sources.  But  It  is  clear 
that  whatever  price  Increases  occur  must 
be  gradual  in  order  to  cushion  the  shock 
to  the  economy  and  In  order  to  allow  time 
for  consumers  to  adjust  to  the  reality  of 
higher  prices.  Gradualism,  however,  creates 
a  problem  of  its  own.  Producers  may  decide 
to  withhold  production  if  prices  are  escalat- 
ing rapidly  enough  for  it  to  be  profitable  for 
them  to  do  so. 

While  these  various  considerations  make 
clear  that  the  formulation  of  a  workable 
policy  in  this  area  is  not  easy,  one  fact  stands 
out:  the  current  chaos  must  be  replaced  with 
certainty  so  that  the  energy  industries  can 
plan  their  investment  programs — so  that 
work  on  synthetic  fuels,  such  as  coal  gasi- 
fication and  oil  shale,  can  proceed — and  so 
that  current  speculative  withholding  of  oil 
and  gas  will  be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  President's  most  recent  plan,  while  it 
would  provide  certainty,  still  has  defects. 
The  decontrol  period  is  too  short  and  will 
likely  cause  some  withholding.  The  price  is 
Initially  too  high  and  escalates  too  rapidly 
in  the  second  and  third  years. 

As  I  said  before,  because  it  takes  years  to 
bring  in  an  oil  field,  there  Is  little  that  price 
can  accomplish  In  terms  of  additional  pro- 
duction in  the  three  year  time  period  of  the 
Pre.-.ident's  program.  Five  years  or  longer  is 
a  more  realistic  time  frame  provided  there 
Is  certainty  as  to  the  price  of  oil  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  Three  years  is  also  too  short 
to  expect  any  slglficant  contribution  from 
alternative  energy  sources  (coal,  shale,  solar, 
tar  sands,  etc.)  but  we  may  have  produc- 
tion in  commercial  anunmts  from  such 
sources  in  five  years. 

It  was  with  these  considerations  In  mind 
that  I  proposed  a  compromise  to  resolve  the 
deadlock  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Under  my  plan,  new  oil  would  be  rolled 
back  m  price  from  Its  present  level  of  thir- 
teen dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars. 
That  price  would  be  allowed  to  Increase  by 
five  cents  a  month  over  66  months — five  and 
one-half  years.  Old  oil  would  continue  at 
the  five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cent  price 
le'el,  but  each  month  one  and  one-half  per- 
cent of  old  would  be  released  from  Its  cell- 


ing to  climb  In  price.  The  one  and  one-half 
percent  per  month  figure,  or  18  percent  a 
year,  corresponds  roughly  to  the  rate  at 
which  an  oil  well  depletes  without  second- 
ary or  tertiary  recovery  methods  being  in- 
troduced into  the  reservoir.  The  proposal 
therefore  Is  a  realistic  approximation  of  how 
oil  behaves  in  the  real  world.  Thtis,  under 
my  plan  we  would  come  finally  to  a  single 
price  for  all  oil  after  66  months.  That  price 
would  be  thirteen  dollars  and  thirty  cents 
per  barrel,  which  Is  about  fotir  dolars  a  bar- 
rel higher  than  the  average  price  of  oil  to- 
day. 

•Tlipre  is  some  evidence  that  that  price, 
which  will  be  a  ceiling  price,  won't  be  the 
floor  as  well.  Market  forces  may  keep  the 
pricp  of  gasoline,  for  example,  lower  than  the 
ceiling  would  allow.  And  that  Is  as  it  should 
be.  of  course.  In  the  long  run,  market  forces 
will  be  a  more  efficient  protection  for  con- 
sumers than  administrative  regulation. 

Higher  prices  are  going  to  be  painful,  but 
it  now  seems  that  they  are  Inevitable.  There 
Is  general  agreement  that  oil  prices  are  going 
to  liave  to  go  above  ten  dollars  a  barrel  If 
the  U.S.  Is  to  solve  its  energy  problem.  Tlie 
President  is  in  a  strong  position  In  the  pres- 
ent impasse.  By  use  of  the  veto  he  can  push 
his  position.  Congress  appears  not  to  have 
the  votes  to  override  a  veto  on  oil  prices. 

But  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  does  hold 
some  trump  cards.  Congress  has  the  votes 
necessary  to  keep  the  President's  39  month 
decontrol  plan  from  going  into  effect.  This 
conflict  simply  does  not  admit  a  solution 
which  either  side  believes  is  perfect.  If  Gov- 
ernment is  to  work  in  this  situation,  as  it 
must,  both  sides  have  to  give.  Continuous, 
non -compromising  confrontation  must  cease. 
The  result  is  going  to  be  higher  energy 
prices.  But  do  we  get  higher  prices  with  an 
abrupt  Jolt  to  Jobs  and  inflation  or  do  we 
phase  In  over  five  and  one-half  years? 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  the  end  of  an 
era.  We  are  in  the  twilight  of  the  fossil  fuel 
age,  which  has  been  the  main  building  block 
of  an  unbelievably  abundant  teclinlcal  and 
industrial  society.  It  has  become  clear  that 
the  old  assumptions  about  having  an  un- 
limited amount  of  cheap  fossil  fuel  to  burn 
are  fal.se. 

We  now  must  use  our  technical  capacity 
and  the  genius  of  our  people  to  carry  our- 
selves into  the  next  energy  era.  In  the  long 
run,  we  have  limitless  energy  resources  of 
many  kinds — solar,  fusion,  hydrogen  and 
many  others — which  research  and  develop- 
meat  can  bring  into  practical  use. 

In  order  to  bridge  the  gap  from  now  until 
then,  we  must  get  away  from  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  and  still  find  enough 
energy  to  meet  our  Industrial  needs  and  our 
essential  personal  needs  imtil  the  new  xui- 
developed  energy  sources  come  of  age. 

U.S.  energy  use  has  soared  in  the  past  20 
years — not  because  of  lugent  need,  but  be- 
cau.se  energy  was  so  cheap  and  seemingly  so 
abundant.  But  now  our  wasteful  economy  is 
in  .serious  trouble.  But  there  Is  a  solution 
to  our  problems.  It  lies  in  producing  more 
energy  domestically  and  learning  to  get  to 
work,  keep  warm,  and  run  factories  with  les.s 
energy  consumed  per  unit  of  service.  If  we 
do  this,  the  money  saved  can  create  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs.  Once  we  bring  the  full 
genius  of  U.S.  know-how  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  energy  efficiency,  we  will  create  a 
stronger  and  sounder  economic  system. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  worst  mistake 
any  society  can  make  in  a  time  of  change  is 
to  stand  pat.  Each  month  that  we  continue 
with  our  old  energy-consumption-as-usual 
habits,  we  forfeit  valuable  options.  We  must 
start  working  on  the  hard  decisions  now  and 
begin  stretching  our  energy  resources  now. 
If  we  do  so,  we  can  create  new  jobs  for  to- 
morrow and  preserve  our  remaining  petro- 
leum resoiu-ces  for  future  generations  as 
well. 


These  are  the  tasks  which  lie  before  us. 
They  will  not  be  done  until  Congress  and 
the  President  agree  on  an  energy  policy.  If 
ever  there  were  a  time  the  country  should 
hearken  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
this  is  it:  "Come  now  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." 


PERCY  REBUKES  PLO  EXTREMISTS 
FOR  THREATS  AGAINST  INTERIM 
SINAI  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
w  hen  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  reduc- 
tion of  tensions  in  the  Sinai  as  a  result 
of  the  Israeli-Eg:>'ptian  interim  settle- 
ment, it  is  disturbing  if  not  surprising  to 
hear  threatening  sounds  from  certain 
Palestinian  leadei-s. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Palestinian  ex- 
tremists feel  alienated  as  they  see  other 
Arab  leaders  now  acting  in  a  more  con- 
ciliatoiT  manner,  one  which  provides 
the  first  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  can  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion rather  than  war.  To  extremists,  the 
path  of  negotiation  is  so  contrary  to 
their  hit-and-run  tactics  that  the  vei-y 
thought  of  it  is  threatening.  So  threaten- 
ing iu  this  case.  In  fact,  that  the  PLO 
newspaper  in  Beirut  has  urged  Aiabs  to 
.shoot  to  kill  any  Americans  stationed  as 
cea.'?e-fire  observers  in  the  Sinai. 

This  threat  is  patently  designed  to  en- 
courage opposition  in  the  U.S.  Congre.ss 
to  sending  200  American  civilian  tech- 
nicians to  the  Sinai.  It  deliberately 
ignores  the  fact  that  American  techni- 
cians in  the  passes  will  be  in  the  U.N. 
buffer  bone  under  the  protection  of  U.N. 
troops,  and  that  provision  is  made  to 
withdraw  the  Americans  immediately 
should  they  ever  be  in  jeopardy. 

The  PLO  threat  will  not  influence  con- 
gressional action  one  way  or  another. 
What  it  will  do — like  previous  PLO 
threats  and  acts  of  terrorism — is  to  fur- 
ther hinder  the  legitimate  rights  and 
goals  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

I  would  hope  that  Yasser  Arafat  would 
realize  the  inestimable  damage  to  his 
cause  evei-y  time  such  an  irresponsible 
threat  is  published  or  broadcast.  Every 
threat,  every  raid,  every  murder,  can  only 
delay  the  day  when  the  Palestinians  are 
given  a  homeland  of  their  own. 

Palestinian  interests  were  not  included 
in  the  new  settlement  becau.se  the  settle- 
ment was  between  Israel  and  Egypt  and 
covered  only  a  partial  withdiawal  in  the 
Sinai.  Should  the  PLO  decide  publicly  to 
fkccept  the  continued  existence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Israel  as  a 
Jewish  state,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
PLO  and  otlier  Palestinians  could  also 
negotiate  with  Israel.  Not  all  Israelis  re- 
ject the  thought  of  a  Palestinian  home- 
land on  the  West  Bank,  but  nearly  all 
Israelis  refuse  to  approve  negotiations 
with  a  movement  most  of  whose  leadens 
still  speak  out  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel  as  a  Jewish  state. 

If  Yasser  Arafat  wishes  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  he  is  indeed  less  extreme 
than  his  rivals  In  the  PLO,  now  is  the 
time  for  him  to  initiate  some  restraint 
over  the  belligerent  PLO  propaganda  and 
the  savage  attacks  on  Israeli  civilians 
which  continue  to  poison  the  Palestinian 
cause. 
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It  may  be  too  much  to 
time,  but  I  hope  that  very 
Palestinians  will  leam  from 
Sadat  the  advantages  of 
reality  of  Israel's  existence  and 
tiating  cooperatively  to  reduce 
The  Interim  settlement  will 
to  develop  her  economy  In  thd 
ol  her  people.  An  end  to 
rhetorical  violence  by  the  Fa 
is  their  best  bargaining  chip  if 
want  peace,  stability  and  a 
their  people. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preside 
years  the  City  of  Hope  Nationa 
Center  in  Los  Angeles  has 
conquer  the  major  diseases  of 
The  name  has  become  synonyn|ous 
concern  for  human  suffering, 
ity  mediciiie  and  superior  biomedical 
search.  I  believe  we  all  owe 
gratitude  to  these  individuals 
manism  has  done  so  much  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
with  my  colleagues  a  vei-y 
given  at  the  1975  biennial 
of  the  City  of  Hope.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  keynote  addr^s 
Horowitz,  executive  director  of 
of  Hope,  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  th  i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th 
as  follows : 
Keynote  Address,  1975  Biennial  Convention 
(By  Ben  Horowitz,  Executive  Dl  rector) 

Once  again  we  come  together  for  t  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  City  of  Hope. 

It  is  an  occasion  for  reports  anc 
tlons,  for  sharing  and  declslon- 
gardlng  our  mutual  objectives  of 
hecJth  and  humanism  in  America 
custom  we  wUI  view  with  pride 
we  have  made  and  passionately 
push  forward  the  frontier  of  medi4al 
edge,  to  measurably  enrich  the 
society.  One  thing  we  all  take  for 
we  are  here  not  only  to  predict  a 
ture  for  humanity,  but  to  make  It 

The  tasks  Involved  In  such  a 
not  undertaken  lightly  or  in  a  s] 
rogance.  Tou  delegates  and  the 
sands  of  auxUlary  workers  you 
that  the  steady  growth  of  the 
has  not  been  a  matter  of  acclde4t 
It  reflects  the  feeling,  thinking, 
and  working  poxired  into  out 
committed  supporters  of  our  caus* 

All  of  us  accept  the  premise  tha  I 
sonal  goals  and  those  of  the  Cit ' 
Intimately  coincide.  As  an 
purpoeea  are:  to  provide  the  best, 
Ized,  free  care  to  those  coming  to 
to  seek  out  the  prevention,  causes, 
of   catastrophic    diseases    affiictinf 
everywhere;   to  project  a  society 
welfare  of  each  must  be  the  cone 
A3  individuals,  we  recognize  that 
deavors  help  us  toward  self-; 
self-fulfillment,  making  us  happier 
beings. 

We  will   be  meeting   in  sessloiis 
1975  Convention  to  hear  from  tho»i 
we  have  entrusted  the  responslblll  :y 
plementlng  the  resolutions  of  our 
ventlon.  With  this  as  a  foundatlob 
act  on  policies  to  be  pursued  in 
biennial  period.  More  Important, 
on  a  ten  year  master  plan,  Insplrl 
cept  and  vast  In  scope.  Tou  wUl 
confident,  not  Just  with  upraised 
with  uplifted  hearts. 
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In  my  keynote  address  two  years  ago  at  a 
similar  assemblage,  I  expressed  apprehension 
about  conditions  in  America,  particularly 
the  mood  of  Its  people  and  the  feverish  crisis 
m  medicine.  I  urged  our  supporters  to  reject 
the  prevailing  pessimism  and  to  raise  the 
banner  that  "the  City  of  Hope  refuses  to 
stand  stlU  or  retreat." 

Since  that  time  setbacks  In  polUical,  so- 
cial, economic  and  foreign  affiUrs  have  deep- 
ened a  general  feeling  of  helplessness  and 
despair.  How  fared  your  City  of  Hope  in  this 
time  of  stress?  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that, 
as  a  result  of  your  deep  convictions  and 
heroic  efforts,  our  organization  has  expanded 
in  every  phase  of  Its  operations,  experiencing 
the  greatest  advances  in  our  history! 

Let  me  review  these  acconiplishmenls  for 
you: 

OUn     HOSPITAL 

Tiie  un.'iurpHssed  quality  of  care  at  the  City 
of  Hopo,  rendered  in  loving  kindne.ss  and 
preserving  the  self  respect  of  patients,  has 
become  a  yardstick  for  all  hospitals.  This  has 
earned  us  the  characterization  In  the  mass 
media  of  "a  hospital  with  a  sotU"  and  a  com- 
ment by  a  recent  patient  that  "God  walks  the 
corridors  of  the  City  of  Hope." 

Our  census  of  inpatients  and  outpatients 
reached  a  new  all-time  high.  They  come  af- 
flicted with  such  catastrophic  diseases  as  can- 
cer and  leukemia:  heart,  blood  and  respira- 
tory mMadles:  dlat>et«s  and  other  disorders 
of  heredity  and  metabolism.  Innovative  ap- 
proaches included:  the  utilization  of  biofeed- 
back training:  a  cystic  fibrosis  clinic  for 
young  adults:  a  Pain  Clinic  employing  di- 
verse specialists  and  techniques:  a  rehabili- 
tation facility  for  victims  of  chronic  lung 
diseases:  coordinated  dia^nastlc  screening 
and  treatment  for  patients  with  diabetes  and 
other  metabolic  disorders;  the  extension  of 
the  Genetics  Counseling  services  to  other 
hereditary  maladies;  better  therapy  for  sev- 
eral forms  of  cancer  by  the  use  of  new  com- 
binations of  surgery  with  radiation  and 
chemicals;  significant  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  long  term  survivors  among  leukemic 
children  by  new  and  aggressive  rotational 
chemotherapy;  enhancement  of  the  role  of 
social  workers,  nurses  and  occupational  ther- 
apists: and  many,  many  others. 

Unhesitatingly,  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment known  to  medical  science  has  been  in- 
stalled. Outstanding  medical  specialists  In 
various  fields  were  added  to  our  staff,  whose 
stature  is  world-renowned. 

OUK    CONSULTATION    SEr.VICZ 

The  know-how  of  our  Medical  Center  staff 
is  at  the  service  of  private  physicians  and 
institutions,  on  behalf  of  patients  through- 
out America  and  the  world.  It  Is  intriguing 
to  note  that  on  a  single  day  this  year,  we  had 
requests  for  diagnostic  confirmations  and 
therapeutic  recommendations  from  several 
states  in  this  country.  Hong  Kong  and  South 
America.  The  demands  on  the  expertise  of 
this  panel  of  specialists  are  constantly  In- 
creasing. 

OCS    PILOT    MEDICAL    CENTER 

Our  quest  is  the  relief  of  pain,  the  pro- 
longatlcm  of  life,  and  the  effecting  of  cures. 
We  will  settle  for  nothing  less  than  the  elim- 
ination of  crippling  and  killer  diseases. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  weapons  to 
achieve  this  can  only  come  from  research, 
more  research,  and  still  more  research.  To 
attain  this  we  have  created  a  Pilot  Medical 
Center,  unceasingly  probing  the  mysteries  of 
health  and  disease,  of  life  and  deAth. 

Some  330  discoveries  and  findings  emerged 
from  our  laboratories  during  the  past  two 
years.  Prestigious  Journals  have  published 
the  work  of  our  staff.  Invitations  were  ex- 
tended to  them  to  present  papers  at  confer- 
ences In  this  country  and  abroad.  Awards  and 
I>o6ltioiLS  In  professional  societies  were  be- 
stowed on  our  physicians  and  scientists. 

Some  100  research  projects  are  underway, 
conducted  by  every  department.  The  outcome 


of  their  investigations  will  have  Influence  on 
the  fate  of  present  and  potential  sufferers  of 
major  aliments. 

OUS    THINK    TANK    FOR    HOSPITALS 

The  crisis  In  the  delivery  of  health  care  In 
America  Is  aggravated  every  year.  Confronted 
by  soaring  medical  costs,  personal  savUigs 
disappear.  Depersonalized  mass  medicine  is 
the  rxile  and  patients  lose  a  sense  of  human 
Identity. 

The  City  of  Hope  has  l>e2r.  fully  Justifying 
Its  claim  that,  figuratively  speaking,  "we  are 
a  hospital  without  walls."  Our  ta.sk  forces 
in  various  aspects  of  hospital  functions,  have 
been  studying  anl  projecting  new  techniques 
for  improving  the  quality,  qup.ntity,  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  delivery  ol  medical  care. 

It  is  an  indication  of  our  contributioni  to 
this  field  that  investor-owned  hospitals  in 
various  communities  are  crganiring  funti- 
ralsing  events  for  the  City  of  Hope,  as  a  mark 
of  appreciation  for  enabling  them  to  provide 
more  effective  services. 

OtT.    ArXTLlARY    MOVEMENT 

In  a  real  scn.<;9.  our  auxiliaries  are  the 
propelling  force  of  our  organizational  prog- 
ress. The  dedication,  ingenuity  end  persever- 
ance of  their  members  have  made  possible 
tremendous  Uicreases  In  our  funds,  relayed 
Information  about  our  programs  to  ever-wid- 
ening audiences,  and  enlisted  multitudes  to 
our  ideology. 

The  activities  aiid  memberships  of  existing 
auxiliaries  have  mushroomed.  The  niunber 
of  auxiliaries  chartered  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been  double  that  of  any  previous 
convention  sp.'Ui  .  ,  .  we  can  p>oint  to  113 
n«w  groups;  this  makes  a  total  of  513  affili- 
ates, in  220  cities,  30  states  and  Washington, 
DC. 

What  Is  exciting  is  the  ferment  of  new 
ideas,  new  formats,  and  new  techniques  that 
are  bursting  forth  in  our  au.tUiary  movement, 
in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  They  herald  a 
bright  prospect  for  the  future. 

OUR    JTJNDRAISTNO 

The  Income  for  1973-75  wUl  be  $47,500,- 
000 — an  Uicrease  of  more  than  $7,000,000 
over  1971-73.  We  have  met  cxw  operating 
costs  In  full  and  allocated  funds  for  essentia] 
components  of  our  New  Horlzo:is  Program. 

On  Sunday,  at  the  visit  to  our  Medical 
Center,  you  will  see  the  fruition  of  some  of 
these  New  Horizons  dreams.  A  sum  of  $13,- 
850,000  (inclusive  of  previously  earmarked 
funds  and  a  bank  loan)  has  brought  Into 
being  a  Northwest-John  Shubert  Building, 
a  Sunny  and  Isadore  Famiilan  Children's 
Center,  a  Graff  Garden  Plaza,  remodeling  of 
almost  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  facili- 
ties. Look,  hear,  and  wonder  as  you  tour  at 
these  miracles  of  creation  which  have  come 
from  your  minds  and  hearts. 

ODB    IDEOLOGT 

No  recoiuitlng  of  our  onward  course  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  our  Ide- 
ology. We  describe  it  as  htimanlsm,  a  way  of 
life  which  Insists  on  the  preciousness  and 
uniqueness  of  each  person.  The  survival  of 
the  human  race  depends  upon  concern  .  .  . 
not  with  humanity  as  a  vague  general- 
ity ..  .  but  with  the  well-being  of  each  In- 
dividual. We  cannot  accept  the  view  that 
people  are  in  the  same  category  as  ani- 
mals .  .  .  merely  to  be  bom,  to  exist,  to 
die.  It  is  our  insistence  that  humankind  Is 
qualitatively  different,  that  what  distin- 
guishes us  Is  our  ability  to  love,  to  hope,  to 
share.  This  is  not  Just  altruism.  In  giving, 
we  receive;  without  holding  results  in  be- 
coming lonely  and  deprived,  emotionally  and 
spiritueJIy. 

The  Ideology  of  the  City  of  Hope  encom- 
passes a  vision,  both  personal  and  social. 
True,  It  may  be  difficult  to  attain  within 
otu"  own  generation.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
aocepted  the  obligation  of  pursuing  the 
betterment  of  the  human  condition.  We  are 
doing   owT  part   to   forge   a   society   where 
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people  can  think  better,  live  better,  and 
feel  better. 

In  doing  this,  our  avixlliary  workers  are 
piloting  side  by  side  with  our  Medical  Center 

htatf. 

OUR    LEADERSHIP 

I'  has  been  often  said  that  people  get  the 
leadership  they  deserve.  How  true  this  has 
been  of  the  City  of  Hope! 

Our  BtixiilRries  have  been  fortunate  in 
tlii-a-  choice  of  officers.  Those  at  the  helm  of 
our  national  organization  have  been  wise 
and  dynamic  in  the  conduct  of  our  afTairs. 
The  presidency  of  Percy  Solotoy,  the  oftlc- 
cbTs  and  membership  of  o\ir  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  full-time  asvsociatlon  of  Honorary 
President  Mannie  Fineman.  Executive  Medi- 
cal Director  Rachniiel  Levine.  Medical 
Center  Administrator  Robert  Sloane.  and  so 
many  others  have  signiticBiitly  contributed 
to  our  ever-expanding  momentum.  We  owe 
tliem  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

OUR    FLTURE 

We  have  no  crystal  ball  to  foretell  events 
to  come.  Economists  tell  us  that  the  reces- 
sion is  bottoming  out  and  the  pace  of  infla- 
tion is  slowing  down.  Good!  But  at  best 
this  means  that,  sometime  next  year,  there 
will  be  an  Improvement,  with  lingering  un- 
employment. Yes,  these  are  tough  times, 
but  it's  tougher  on  those  battling  for  their 
lives,  particularly  when  peraonal  means  are 
modest  and  the  medical  care  is  expensive. 
The  City  of  Hope  cannot  say  to  patients 
coming  to  our  doors,  "Sorry,  come  back  next 
year  when  things  are  better."  Nor  can  we  cut 
back  on  research — it's  poor  economy  to  save 
dollars  and  lose  lives,  those  millions  of  vic- 
tims who  inevitably  will  be  stricken  by  cata- 
strophic diseases  year  after  year. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  federal,  state 
or  local  agencies  will  expand  the  fimding 
of  health  care  in  the  immediate  future.  We 
have  seen  hospitals  closing  their  doors,  re- 
search staff  cut,  laboratories  phased  out,  and 
even  slowdowns  by  doctors.  It  Is  tmlikely  that 
this  atmosphere  will  be  reversed.  Unfortu- 
nately, tiiere  fire  so  many  political,  fiscal,  and 
human   factors   standing   in   the   way. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  nation  will  look 
to  the  City  of  Hope  as  pilot,  charting  a 
course  which  aims  at  higher  sights.  The 
American  people  know  what  to  expect  from 
the  City  of  Hope.  We  make  no  small  plans,  for 
they  have  no  magic  to  stir  the  blood  and 
spirit  of  men  and  women  ready  to  dare.  The 
doctors,  scientists,  nurses,  technicians  and 
support  personnel  of  our  Medical  Center  are 
poised  for  the  gigantic  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 
They  await  words  and  deeds  from  you  dele- 
gates at  this  Convention,  and  subsequently 
from  our  auxiliary  volunteers  in  their  com- 
munities. Give  them  the  signal  that  nothing 
will  deter  us,  that  the  material  resources  will 
be  available  to  reach  the  goals  we  have  set 
for  the  future. 

A  NEW  MASTER  PLAN 

There  Is  good  reason  for  confidence  in 
what  you  will  be  doing.  The  past  Is  precedent 
for  the  future.  In  1965,  the  City  of  Hope 
reached  the  conclusion  that  bold  actions 
must  match  lofty  aspirations  and  launched 
its  New  Horizons  Expansion  Program.  Our  In- 
come ten  years  ago  was  $7,900,000  and  this 
year  it  is  approximately  $25,000,000. 

Now,  In  1975,  you  will  be  asked  to  give  a 
mandate  to  a  budget  of  $56,600,000  for  the 
next  two  years.  Also  for  your  consideration 
will  be  a  ten-year  New  Horizons  master  plan 
for  raising  and  expending  an  additional 
$28,400,000  for  new  facilities.  These  dollars 
of  hope  and  life  wUl  strengthen  the  unique 
programs  already  In  effect  at  our  Medical 
Center.  They  wUl  bring  Into  being  innovative, 
expensive  programs  such  as  bone  marrow 
transplantation,  cancer  immunotherapy,  ex- 
plorations of  the  Impact  of  disease  on  workers 
in  Industry,  and  prepare  for  more  piloting 
programs. 


Such  planning  Is  testimony  to  our  grand 
ambitions.  The  budget  given  to  you  will  not 
contain  cold  statistical  flgiu-es,  but  warm 
human  hopes.  Its  realization  depends  upon 
each  auxiliary  worker  acthig  as  if  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  entire  City  of  Hope  pro- 
gram rests  upon  his  or  her  shoulders,  individ- 
ually. If  that 'sense  of  personalized  respon- 
sibility is  accepted,  our  goals  for  physical 
healing  and  spiritual  restoration  will  become 
a  reality. 

This  generation  of  Americans  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  heritage  of  some  200  years.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  United  States  Bicen- 
tcnnia!  Committee  is  designating  the  City  of 
Hope  as  a  .site  of  interest  for  visitors  from 
all  over  the  nation  and  countries  overseas. 

The  slogan  of  this  Convention  la  "City  of 
Hope  ...  A  HeriUge  for  All  Humanity."  Of 
cuurse.  this  indicates  pride  in  our  p.ist.  More 
Important,  the  leaders  and  members  of  our 
organization  have  continuoii.>;ly  augmented 
tills  iieritage. 

We  are  projec't-ing  new  challenges.  Tiiey 
will  be  met  with  foresight,  courage,  and  de- 
termination by  our  volunteer  workers 
throughout  the  land.  The  society  of  tomor- 
row will  be  shaped  in  great  measure  by  what 
the  family  of  the  City  of  Hope  does  today.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  race  against  the  clock,  a  race 
to  save  men,  women  and  children  from  ex- 
cruciating suffering,  a  race  for  life.  But  we 
are  concerned  with  doing  more  than  curing 
the  disea-ses  of  flesli,  bone,  and  tissue.  The 
promise  of  the  City  of  Hope  encompasses  the 
quality  of  life,  the  flourishing  of  the  human 
spirit,  the  togetherness  of  a  Family  of  Hu- 
mankuid.  This  is  the  faith,  vision  and  in- 
spiration you  bring  to  the  people  of  a  sorely- 
troubled  world.  Reach  out  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  ourselves  and  that  of  our  posterity! 


MENNINGER'S— 50  "^EARS  AND 
LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Menninger  Foundation  of  To- 
peka,  Kans..  Is  celebrating  50  years  of 
.service  to  Kansas  and  the  Nation.  On 
this  occasion,  I  feel  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  call  attention  to  the  past  accom- 
plishments and  future  goals  of  this 
remarkable  organization. 

The  term  "Menninger's"  is  synony- 
mous with  excellence  and  leadership  in 
the  field  of  psychiatric  care.  Over  50 
years  ago.  Dr.  Charles  Menninger  and 
his  two  sons,  Drs.  Will  and  Karl,  estab- 
lished the  hospital  facility  In  Topeka, 
Today,  this  Institution  admits  300  pa- 
tients annually,  95  percent  of  whom 
come  from  outside  Kansas.  On  the  cur- 
rent staff  of  880  people,  120  are  either 
psychiatrists  or  p.sychologists.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  foundation  to  the  Na- 
tion are  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
5  percent  of  all  psychiatrists  in  the 
United  States  were  trained  at  the  Men- 
ninger facility  in  Topeka. 

But  Menninger's  is  more  than  a  hos- 
pital or  a  treatment  facility.  It  Is  a 
composite  of  dedicated  human  beings 
engaged  in  training,  research,  and 
treatment.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Roy  Menninger,  eldest  son  of  cofounder 
Dr.  'Will,  the  foundation  has  its  eye  on 
the  future. 

The  foundation  Is  branching  out,  and 
Jn  addition  to  psychiatric  treatment  at 
the  hospital  has  sponsored  the  use  of 
trained  mental-health  workers  In  a 
community  setting  to  reduce  tensions 
and  promote  better  community 
relations. 


Another  new  project  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  foundation 
is  the  development  of  "the  'Villages,"  a 
home  for  children  near  Topeka.  The 
■Villages  demonstrates  that  group  homes 
for  children  can  provide  a  normal 
family  setting  for  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child.  Children  growing  up  at 
tiie  "Villages  have  a  new  environment, 
and  learn  while  there,  what  it  is  to  be 
loved,  and  to  love,  to  cooperate  instead 
of  to  hate  and  fight  and  steal. 

In  keeping  with  the  foundation's  re- 
fusal to  rest  on  its  laurels,  Menninger's 
has  commissioned  a  study  of  the  foun- 
dittion's  future  goals  and  methods  for 
reaching  them  during  this  50th  anni- 
versary year.  Surely  nothing  would  tell 
us  more  about  the  nature  of  this  orga- 
nization than  the  fact  that  its  celebra- 
tion of  the  past  is  focu.sing  on  the 
futui-e. 

Mr.  Pi-e.sident.  as  a  Kansan  I  am 
proud  to  claim  the  Menninger  Founda- 
tion as  an  institution  centered  in  my 
State.  A.S  an  American,  I  am  proud  to 
know  that  there  are  dedicated  people  hi 
our  country  who  commit  their  lives  to 
serving  others.  As  a  human  being,  I  am 
grateful  to  leam  that  there  are  people 
hke  the  Menningers  who  care  about 
otlier.5. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  NEW  POL- 
ICY ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  V^^ashlngton 
Post  carries  a  lengthy  article  entitled 
"Old  Grain  Pohcy  Unworkable,  U.S. 
Officials  Found,"  written  by  Robert  G. 
Kaiser.  The  thrust  of  the  article  hidi- 
cates  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  George  Meany, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration, have  ousted  the  Department  of 
AgriciUture  and  its  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  from  the  international  grain 
sector  and  have  dispatched  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  to  Moscow  to  nego- 
tiate long-term  gi'^ain  commitments. 

Though  I  applaud  the  general  nature 
of  the  mission — in  fact,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  a  Senate  resolution  with  Senator 
Dole  to  this  effect — I  seriously  question 
the  wisdom  of  abruptly  yanking  the 
mechanisms  from  their  traditional 
sources  and  giving  a  few  labor  leaders 
and  the  State  Department  the  guidhig 
role  over  the  disposition  of  the  hard 
work  of  American  farmers  without  con- 
sulting the  Congress  and  Its  appropriate 
committees. 

When  asked  where  this  agreement 
came  from,  Secretary  of  Labor  Dunlop 
proudly  said,  "Very  simple;  it  came  from 
me."  Now,  if  foreign  agricultural  policy 
is  going  to  be  set  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  I  think  the  Congress 
ought  to  know  about  it.  I  have  drafted 
a  letter  to  Senator  Hxtmphrey,  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy 
expressing  my  concern — a  concern  which 
I  know  he  shares.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Post  article, 
together  with  the  contents  of  my  letter 
to  Senator  Humphrey,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection, 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Recobd,  as  follows : 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept , 
OiD  Okain  Polict  Unworkable. 

CIALS   FOTJKD 

(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

The  United  States  changed  Its 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
tcr    the   Ford    administration 
could  no  longer  afford  the  ecoaomlj: 
and  diplomatic  costs  of  Us  old 
cording  to  official  sourcs. 

The  new  policy — to  seek  a  long- 
mitment  from  the  Soviet  Unioii 
minimum  amount  of  American 
year — was  announced  Tuesday 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
call  off  a  labor  boycott  of  grain 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
left  for  Moscow  yesterday  to  begla 
the  Soviets  on  a  new  agreement. 

Robinson  was  sent  on  this  mlssldn 
Ing  to  Informed  sources,  because  ol 
ministration  calculations: 

Volatile  grain  markets  contribute 
tlon  and  thus  pose  threats  to  the  a 
tlon's  economic  policy  and  to  Its 
iu  the  1976  elections 

The  negative  public  reaction  to 
to  Russia — a  consequence  of  the 
In  1972-73  that  contributed  to 
can  food  prices — threatened  to 
the  administration's  entire  policy 
Soviets,  thus  endangering  detente 

The  Soviets  will  continue  to  need 
grain  for  years  to  come  and  shoulc 
be  amen.^ble  to  a  new,  long-term 
agreement. 

These  calculations  are  not  new, 
nal  factors — the  labor  boycott  of 
ments  to  Russia  and  a  bad  barves 
In  the  Soviet  Union — brought  th 
forefront   of   administration   disci 
grain  jxslicy. 

This     account     of    the 
change  of  policy  is  based  on  a  serlefe 
views  yesterday  with  officials  Invol 
process,  and  on  statements  by 
Labor  John  T.  Dunlop,  perhaps 
flclal  in  these  events. 

Dunlop   himself,   according   to 
first  got  Interested  In  the 
sequences  of  uncontrolled  Soviet 
chases  In  1974,  while  still  director 
of  Living  Council.  Dunlop,  one 
became  convinced  that  the  Ag: 
partnlent  had  mishandled  grain 
lowed  them  to  contribute 
rising  food  prices. 

This  summer,  when  the  Soviets 
naled  their  intention  to  make  i 
purchases  of  U.S.  grain. 
cal9  In  several  offices  began  to  wi 
the  repercussions.  In  early  August 
planning  staff  In  the  State 
cussed  this  issue  with  Prof.  Marshal 
man  of  Wellesley  College,  an 
Soviet  economy,  and  later  product 
recommending    a    moratorium 
grain  sales  to  Rttssla  vintll  the 
better  understood. 

Even  earlier,  organized  labor 
note  of  the  new  sales.  The  long^ 
unions — which  has  its  own 
grain  traders — told  a  committee  ol 
unions  that  has  been  meeting 
the  past  two  years  that  the 
again   planning   major   purchases, 
convention  in  late  July,  the 
voted  to  boycott  fxirther  shipment^ 

On  Aug.  18  Meany  reiterated 
threat  in  a  news  conference,  and 
men    in   Houston   began    to 
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Meany  demanded  that  the  administration 
adopt  a  new  policy  to  protect  American  con- 
sumers against  the  consequences  of  Soviet 
grain  purchases. 

A  week  later  Meany  and  other  union  lead- 
ers were  Invited  to  the  White  House,  first 
for  a  working  session  with  Secretary  Dunlop, 
James  T.  Lynn,  director  of  the  office  of  man- 
agement and  budget,  and  L.  William  Seld- 
man,  assistant  to  President  Ford  for  econom- 
ic affairs. 

Later  they  saw  the  President,  too.  and  Mr. 
Ford  designated  Dunlop  as  his  agent  to  try 
to  work  out  some  compromise. 

Tlie  final  plan  announced  Tuesday  was 
Dunlop's  work.  •"Where  did  it  come  from?" 
Dunlop  said  when  asked  about  the  plan's 
origlas  yesterday.  "Very  simple.  It  came  from 
me." 

Dunlop  apparently  had  two  kinds  of  nego- 
tiations to  conduct — first  among  key  officials 
in  domestic  agencies  and  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  then  with  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger.  The  Dunlop  plan  was 
held  up  until  Kissinger's  return  from  the 
Middle  East  Sept.  3.  Kissinger  had  to  agree 
to  change  the  administration's  approach  to 
the  Soviets,  which  he  did. 

Dunlop  was  not  sure  that  the  deal  would 
be  accepted  by  Meany  and  the  maritime 
unions  until  they  met  again  with  President 
Ford  Tuesday. 

At  that  meeting  the  President  read  a  state- 
ment he  proposed  to  release  to  the  press.  In 
which  he  sali  the  United  States  "must  have 
a  uev/  procedure  for  the  sale  of  feed  grains 
and  v/hcat  to  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union."  Meany 
heard  him  out,  Dunlop  said  yesterday,  then 
said  he  thought  the  longshoremen  should 
voluntarily  abandon   their  boycott. 

"I  nudged  Teddy,"  Dxmlop  recounted,  re- 
ferring to  Theodore  Gleason,  president  of 
the  International  AsEoclation  of  Longshore- 
men, who  was  Bitting  next  to  him  at  the 
meeting.  Gleason  said  he  agreed  with  Meany, 
and  the  deal  was  made. 

Administration  sources  said  yesterday  that 
there  had  been  no  serious  disagreement  about 
adopting  the  new  policy.  It  was,  several 
sources  agreed,  an  Idea  whose  time  had  come. 

The  new  policy  does  contradict  the  philos- 
ophy of  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz, 
however.  He  has  favored  a  completely  free 
International  grain  market  and  has  said  that 
American  consumers  have  to  learn  to  live 
with  higher  grain  prices. 

Several  officials  noted  the  symbolic  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  that  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Robinson  was  chosen  to  negotiate 
a  new  arrangement  in  Moscow.  Previously, 
only  Butz  and  his  colleagues  In  Agricultural 
have  dealt  with  the  Soviets  on  agricultural 
matters. 

One  participant  in  the  last  fortnight's 
events  speculated  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
welcomed  the  chance  to  bring  the  last  ma- 
jor element  of  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union — graUi  sales — within  his  personal 
domain. 

One  expert  in  the  field  suggested  yester- 
day that  the  United  States  could  now  ask 
for  a  wide  range  of  concessions,  committing 
the  Soviets  to  Join  an  International  system 
of  grain  reserves,  promising  fixed  purchases 
of  American  wheat,  providing  more  informa- 
tion about  their  own  crops,  and  perhaps  even 
making  concessions  on  fishing  rights. 

The  Russians  do  not  appear  to  be  In  a 
strong  bargaining  position.  They  have  ap- 
parently had  a  poor  crop  this  year,  and  they 
are  borrowing  heavily  from  American  and 
European  banks  to  purchase  grain.  The 
United  States  now  has  a  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther sales,  and  U  would  be  politically  diffi- 
cult for  the  administration  to  lift  that  mora- 
torlvmi  without  substantial  Soviet  conces- 
sions. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  Ageicultuhb 

AND  FORESTKY, 

Washington^  D.C.,  Sept.  11,  1975. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HtrMrinurr, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  US.  Senatr,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Senator  HuMPiiKEY:  Fundamental 
changes  in  American  policy  on  Internatioual 
agricultural  trade  have  been  made  within 
the  last  tliree  days. 

Many  In  the  Congress  and  in  the  agrlcul- 
tiual  community  are  deeply  disturbed  that 
.such  basic  reversals  in  policy  could  be  made 
v\  ithout  real  consultation  wi'iii  the  Congress, 
without  any  genuine  consider.ntion  of  the 
views  of  the  farm  community,  and  appar- 
ently with  little  study  and  thought,  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure  from  a  fev.'  leaders  of  Uie 
trade  union  movement  who  may  not  even  be 
representative  of  the  be.^t  interests  of  tiieir 
o.. n  members. 

This  week's  developments  have  raised  mors 
questions  than  they  have  answered,  and  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Congress  be  made 
aware  of  what  has  happened,  and  v.herc  It 
will  lead. 

While  the  announced  Intention  of  seeking 
long-term  agreement  with  the  Soviets  for 
minimum  annual  levels  of  purchases  of  grain 
from  the  United  States  Is  consistent  with  the 
views  that  ycu  and  X  have  .shared  for  many 
years,  nevertheless  I  am  disturbed  at  the 
manner  In  which  such  a  policy  decision  r.p- 
parently  has  been  reached. 

Press  accounts  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the 
involvement  of  a  few  labor  leaders  in  the  dls- 
ctisslons  which  led  to  the  President's  an- 
nDuncement  of  September  9,  the  major  role 
was  played  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Dunlop. 

Further,  the  announcement  stiggcsts  that 
future  policy  will  be  determined  largely  by 
a  Food  Committee  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Economic  Policy  Board— by 
non-elected  employees  of  the  White  House 
are  not  confirmed  by  and  may  not  be  an-swer- 
able  to  the  Congress. 

There  Is  every  suggestion  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  isolated  from 
any  substantive  role  In  determination  of  In- 
ternational agricultural  trade  policy.  If  that 
has  happened  In  fact,  there  are  widespread 
implications  for  American  agriculture  of 
grave  concern  to  this  Committee. 

Central  to  these  recent  developments^  of 
course.  Is  a  policy  determination  that  this 
Administration  will  place  an  effective  lid  on 
prices  of  farm  products. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  Committee  needs 
to  know,  among  other  things: 

1.  What  Is  the  price  celling  for  farm  prod- 
ucts which  the  President  seeks,  and  under 
what  statutory  authority  does  he  Intend  to 
seek  to  Imjjose  It? 

2.  If  the  Administration  hns.  In  fact,  put 
a  price  celling  on  farm  products,  will  It  re- 
consider its  opposition  to  a  meaningful  mlnl- 
muna  price? 

3.  Under  what  statutory  authority  would 
the  Administration  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  USSR  for  minimum  aiiuual  pur- 
chases over  a  long  period? 

To  answer  these  and  other  questions,  It 
seems  appropriate  that  the  Subcommltte  ou 
Foreign  Agrictiltural  Policy  hold  early  hear- 
ings on  what  is  almost  certainly  one  of  the 
most  basic  shlft,s  in  agi-icultural  policy  ever 
made  lu  this  country. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  call  Undersec- 
retary of  State  Robaison  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  relate  what  he  will  have  learned 
from  his  discussions  with  the  Soviets  this 
week  and  next,  and  to  call  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  administration,  including 
Secretary  Dunlop,  to  relate  how  these  policy 
determinations  were  made. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

George  McGovbin. 


September  11,  1975 

THE  ENERGY  SQUEEZE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10,  39  Members  of  this  body 
voted  to  sustain  the  most  dangerous  and 
irresponsible  of  all  the  ill-advised  Ford 
vetoes.  I  believe  that  we  shall  all  soon 
regret  their  decision. 

By  voting  to  support  the  President  on 
oil  price  decontrol,  the  39  voted  to  inject 
a  massive  new  dose  of  inflation  into  our 
economy.  In  order  to  bribe  the  oil  com- 
panies to  produce,  they  voted  to  tax  each 
American  family  by  as  much  as  $1,575 
ill  direct  and  indirect  price  increases  for 
energy  in  the  coming  year.  They  voted 
against  employment  and  for  prolonged 
and  deepening  recession.  They  voted  to 
transfer  as  many  as  $60  billion  addition- 
al dollars  from  consumers  and  business- 
men to  the  oil  companies  by  the  end  of 
1976. 

Mr.  President,  energy  is  not  just  any 
commodity.  It  is  the  essential  input  for 
all  of  our  industry.  When  energy  prices 
rise  all  other  prices  must  inevitably  fol- 
low. Energy  is  the  main  trigger  for  in- 
flation and  recession  in  our  economy.  A 
responsible  energy  program  could  play 
an  important  part  in  recovery. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  September  9, 
Matthew  Kerbec,  president  of  Output 
Systems  Corp.  in  Ailington,  Va.,  gave  a 
lucid,  tlioughtf-Ld,  and  carefully-docu- 
mented presentation  on  the  role  of  ener- 
gy prices  in  our  economic  crisis.  I  con- 
sider his  analysis  very  well  worth  our 
fittention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ker- 
bec's  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Decontrol  of  Old  Oil  Prices 
(By  Matthew  J.  Kerbec) 

I  am  Matthew  J.  Kerbec,  engineer,  econ- 
omist and  author  of  the  study  Superlnfla- 
tlon/Recesslon — Causes,  Effects  and  Cures 
which  was  the  resiUt  of  a  three  year  research 
program.  This  effort  provided  the  theoretical 
basis  for  predicting  the  present  economic 
crisis  over  24  months  ago. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Inflation  and 
unemployment  are  the  Nation's  top  concerns. 
In  the  past  eighteen  months  since  January 
1974  the  Consumer  and  Wholesale  Price  In- 
dexes have  consistently  listed  fuel  and  food 
as  the  major  causes  for  Inflation.  It  has  been 
mistakenly  argued  by  many  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  manipulation  of  Interest 
rates,  government  spending  and  the  value  of 
the  dollar  were  the  primary  causes  for  the 
present  Inflation  and  resultant  unemploy- 
ment. These  reasons  had  little  to  do  with  the 
OPEC  decision  to  quadruple  oil  prices.  This 
was  and  Is  the  major  cause  for  Incresksed 
costs,  lost  Jobs  and  soaring  budget  deficits. 
The  direct  and  Indirect  economic  effects  of 
these  price  Increases  were  tremendously  mag- 
nified when  the  U.S.  Government  adopted 
high  energy  prices  as  a  national  policy  and 
proposed  legislation  that  would  raise  all  U.S. 
energy  prices  to  OPEC  levels  even  though  we 
only  Import  20  ^/c  of  our  total  energy  needs 
(407^  of  our  oU) .  Decontrol  will  seriously  ag- 
gravate our  current  economic  crisis. 

Greatly  publicized  Is  the  fact  that  foreign 
grain  deals  and  the  weather  affect  food  prices. 
Unnoticed  U  the  fact  that  energy  repre- 
sents a  major  food  cost.  William  J.  Scherle, 
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Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  for  Programs 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
testified  that  "10%  of  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed Ui  America  Is  consumed  In  the  food 
and  fiber  sector — from  the  provision  of  in- 
puts to  the  farmer,  through  production, 
processing,  transportation,  marketing  and  re- 
tailing." He  also  said,  "If  tlie  energy  required 
for  home  refrigeration  and  cooking  of  food  Is 
added,  then  about  139;  of  our  total  energy  Is 
used  in  the  entire  food  system."  According  to 
the  March  24,  1975,  edition  of  Business  Week 
the  top  46  energy  companies  increased  ssdes 
by  $90  billion  In  1974  compared  to  1973  ($117 
to  $207  billion  m  one  year).  This  was  almost 
pure  inflation  In  that  less  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  was  produced  in  1974.  In  mea.surlng 
the  Impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  this  Is 
overstated  as  it  Includes  International  sales. 
It  Is  understated  la  that  It  does  not  include 
sales  from  the  4,000  members  cf  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America 
nor  the  15,000  independent  petroleum  whole- 
.^alers  and  retailers  represented  by  the  Na- 
lional  OIL  Jobbers  Council. 

Based  on  the  Business  Week  figures,  con- 
?;uj.ner  costs  for  buying  and  preparing  food 
went  up  by  $11.7  billion  in  1974.  This  only 
includes  the  direct  costs.  As  food  wholesalers 
and  retailers  calculate  selling  prices  as  a  per- 
centage of  cost  man^  of  these  energy  price 
increases  are  compounded  a.s  they  travel 
through  the  food  pipeline.  There  is  one  abso- 
lute truism.  Higher  energy  prices  automati- 
cally guarantee  higher  food  prices.  Total 
farm  Income  from  all  grains  was  only  $23 
billion  lu  1974. 

As  fuel  £ind  food  aie  pro\ eu  causes  for  the 
largest  part  of  our  past  and  present  Infliitiou 
there  is  no  rational  Justification  for  adding 
to  inflation  by  again  hiking  fuel  and  food 
cos  is.  .\s  energy  is  the  only  conunodity  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain,  produce 
and  move  all  raw  materials  and  products  It 
has  direct  and  economic  rlppie  effects  far 
exceeding  other  commodities  such  as  steel, 
V.  heat,  glass  or  timber. 

In  asoessing  the  Impact  of  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  it  Is  important  to  see  what  happened 
10  the  economy  as  the  result  of  past  energy 
price  increases.  In  the  eighteen  months  since 
January  1974  the  CPI  has  shown  an  average 
annual  rate  of  inflation  of  10.8 'r  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Based  ou  a  Gross  National 
Product  of  $1.4  trillion  annually  this  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  consumer,  business  and  gov- 
ernment buying  power  of  about  $12.6  billion 
per  month  or  $226  billion  for  the  past 
eighteen  months.  The  greatest  part  of  this  is 
recycled  back  into  the  economy  In  the  form 
of  Interest  bearing  government  or  other 
securities,  acquisitions,  as  payment  for  for- 
eign oil  and  other  purposes.  Little  Is  returned 
In  the  form  of  wage  Increases  that  will  restore 
purchasing  power.  It  is  estimated  that  energy 
is  responsible  for  about  60' 'c  of  the  total 
inflation.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  high 
prices  was  triggered  by  the  basic  and  other 
industries  that  were  in  a  position  to  raise 
prices  and  still  sell  their  products. 

One  of  the  most  dangerotis  mistakes  that 
can  be  made  Is  In  thinking  that  sudden  large 
energy  price  Increases  only  have  a  one  shot 
effect.  Actually  they  start  a  chala  reaction 
that  takes  years  to  dampen.  Massive  energy 
price  Increases  caused  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic distortions  most  of  which  could 
have  been  avoided.  Five  major  effects  are: 

(1)  Consumers,  businesses  and  govern- 
ments have  lost  and  continue  to  lose  about 
$100  out  of  every  $1,000  they  spend  due  to 
reduced  purchasing  power  caused  by  higher 
prices.  This  process  Is  continuing  even  as 
demand  declines.  Decontrol  of  old  oil  prices 
will   make   this  situation   worse. 

(2)  The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for 
July  1075  shows  that  plant  utilization 
dropped  from  68.2  Ce  In  the  first  quarter  to 
66.5';    in  tlie  second  quarter  of  1975.  This 


was  the  lowest  rate  ever  recorded.  The 
primary  reason  was  production  cutbacks  due 
to  reduced  sales  caused  by  inflation. 

(3)  Inflation  caused  high  Interest  rates 
and  prices  for  housing  and  cars.  These  indus- 
tries are  still  lagging  behind  last  year's  sales. 
RetaU  sales  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1976  were  up  about  I'/r  compared  to  last 
year.  With  an  annualized  rate  of  Inflation  of 
9.T,r  this  means  less  products  were  sold. 
This  is  do\ibly  alarming  when  It  is  remem- 
bered that  more  than  $13  billion  was  pumped 
into  the  economy  in  May,  June  and  July  t.o 
stimulate  retail  sales.  Tlie  pump  priming  had 
little  effect  and  this  is  understandable  In 
that  hiflatlon  is  costing  somewhere  around 
ilZ  billion  a  month.  Inventories  in  June 
1975  were  up  &20  billion  frcrr;  a  year  ago. 

(4)  Inflation  has  cost  3  to  4  mUlion  Jobs 
as  the  drop  in  purchasUig  power  caused  lost 
sales  in  those  industries  that  produced  prod- 
ucts that  people  could  do  without  or  post- 
pone buying  (houses,  cara,  appliances,  etc.). 
There  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  that  Indi- 
cates that  this  ptirchaslng  power  wlD  be  re- 
stored to  any  meaningful  degree.  Decontrol 
of  old  oil  prices  will  aggravate  unemploy- 
ment and  the  other  items  listed  above. 

(5)  As  a  result  of  these  effects  all  levels  of 
government  are  squeezed  between  drt^plng 
tax  revenues,  higrher  material  costs,  increased 
wage  demands,  and  growing  expenditures 
caused  by  unemployment  problems.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  expecting  a  1976  budget 
deflpit  between  860  and  JlOO  billion.  This  Is 
the  tall  end  of  the  first  round  effects  caused 
by  high  energy  prices  and  still  has  to  be 
paid.  Tills  Is  th^  bottom  line  shcwlnt;  how 
the  Nation  pays  for  a  $12  billion  a  month 
Inflation  with  no  end  In  sight  even  without 
the  decontrol  of  oil  prices.  Cities  across  the 
country  are  now  In  the  middle  of  massive 
financial  problem.s  and  labor-mansgement 
confrontations.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
lay  off  policemen,  firemen,  teachers  and  sani- 
tation workers  our  economic  problems  as- 
sume a  new  meaning.  These  events  transcend 
economic  considerations  and  present  a  flaiih- 
lii:j  danger  signal  that  could  be  a  first  .step 
in  the  dissolution  of  our  civilization. 

Far  from  being  a  one  shot  affair  sudden 
mssslre  price  Increases  for  Miergy  and  other 
basic  commodities  have  started  a  series  of 
economic  shock  waves  that  have  jet  to  run 
themselves  out.  The  economy  is  in  precarious 
shape.  According  to  a  Congressional  Research 
Report,  dated  August  6,  1975  the  decontrcd  of 
old  oil  prices  will  force  up  prices  for  natural 
gas  and  coal.  Tlie  total  inflationary  impact 
Including  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  will 
amount  to  over  $40  billion  or  another  $3.3 
billion  per  month.  Superimposing  another 
Inflationary  load  of  this  magnitude  on  an  al- 
ready reeling  economy  poses  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  manage  the  economy  in  any  real- 
istic way. 

There  arc  many  actions  that  can  be  taken. 
Some  of  the  major  ones  are  listed  below: 

A.  Stabilize  energy  prices  by  following 
Canada's  example.  'Tlie  U.S.  Government 
should  buy  foreign  oil  and  sell  It  to  refin- 
eries at  a  lou-er  price,  say  $6  per  barrel.  This 
would  cost  about  $16  blUion  a  year  in  subsi- 
dies and  stabilize  costs  for  cool,  natural  gas 
and  domestic  crude  oil.  This  In  turn  v^ould 
bring  down  transportation,  steel,  farm,  elec- 
tric. Industrial  chemicals,  plastic  resins  and 
agricultural  chemical  prices.  As  some  com- 
bination of  these  Items  are  used  by  all  Indus- 
tries this  would  have  a  deflationary  effect 
throagtiotit  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  add  to 
purchasing  power.  Increase  sales  and  put 
people  back  to  work.  If  the  $16  biUlcn  In  sub- 
sidies Is  compared  to  the  annual  $151  billion 
we  are  now  losing  as  a  result  of  Itiflatlon  It 
Is  the  best  bargain  around.  An  added  attrac- 
tion Is  that  the  budget  deficits  will  ccxne 
down.  TTiere  is  a  direct  cause-effect  relation- 
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ship  between  massive  inflation  am  I 
deficits. 

B.  It   Is   urgent  that   we   Increa^ 
production   In   the   United   States 
Bt«l7.  The  many  times  proposed 
li'iergy  Corporation  should  be 
to  produce  coal,  oil  and  natural 
Federally  owned  lands.  We  are  not 
and  IX  another  oil  embargo  will 
ever,  we  are  sure  that  it  Canada^ 
vatlon  program  prevails  they   will 
shipments  to  the  U.S.  by  the  end 
This  means  a  loss  of  about  900,i 
a  day.  The  ability  of  the  private 
meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs 
basis  at  responsible  prices  Is 
tlonable.    In    1974   with    Increased 
of  $90  billion  It  produced  less  oil 

C.  Energy  conservation  Is  a  must, 
allocating  energy  using  price  as  a 
device  Instead  of  some  government 
method  Is  Inhumanly  inequitable, 
require  a  basic  dally  minimum  In 
ergy  for  physical  and  or  economic 
yet  the  level  of  income  people  recei 
from   the   poverty   level    upward, 
price  approach  for  such  a  vital 
serious     doubt     that     Indeed     th 
government  for  the  people  and  by 
pie.   The   mistaken   belief   that   tas 
ments  wUl  balance  out  the  economic 
of  higher  energy  prices  is  the 
excess   profits   tax   on   decontrolled 
Government  officials  make  the  argu 
when  energy  profits  are  taxed  and 
are  returned  to  the  people  the  net 
effects  will  add  to  zero.  This  is  a  m 
tion  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Exhibit   1   Is  a  simplified  dlagraih 
manufacturing  sector  of  the  econoi  n 
ernment  spokesmen  have  explained 
der  the  energy  proposals  President 
mitted  to  Congress  on  January  15. 
ergy   prices   would   Increase   by   $3( 
It  was  argued  that  this  $30  billion 
taied    and   tt.is   tax   wovld   be 
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COMME  IT 
'These  are  staegermg  monthly  and  annual  whcfesale 
industnes.  The>  nave  yet  to  [iick  ud  the  cumulati 
spread  through  the  intermediate  and  finished  good! 
the  wholesale  and  retail  sectors  of  the  econoiny. 


note: 


Ripple  EHects  alone  will  siphon  about  {100.000,000. 
pared  to  1973.  Only  a  tniall  part  of  this  will  be  re< 
taniilies  in  the  form  of  wage  inc' eases  and  dii/idend: 


ARMS  AID  TO  JORDAN 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  as  c  unan- 
imotis  consent  that  a  letter  I  -ecelved 
from  Robert  J.  McCloskey,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressloni  .1  Rela- 
tions; the  enclosure  entitled  "US  Sale  of 
Air  Defense  Equipment  to  Jordan  ' ;  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  MaJ.  Gen.  Gordon 
Sumner,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Near  East 
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consumers  and  the  net  economic  effects 
would  be  zero.  Dr.  Alan  Greenspan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
has  many  times  testified  that  past  and 
proposed  energy  price  increases  have  neg- 
ligible economic  effects  even  though  each 
month  the  Consumer  Price  Index  lists  as  the 
Largest  inflationary  Items  both  fuel  and  food. 

More  Informative  are  the  variations  In 
wholesale  prices  of  the  energy  Intensive  ba- 
sic Industries.  Attachment  1  shows  that 
wholesale  prices  for  energy  and  the  energy 
Intensive  basic  Industries  went  up  68.8%  In 
the  year  ending  October  1974  and  16.6";  for 
the  preceding  four  months.  The  major  rea- 
sons for  these  unprecedented  price  increases 
were  the  huge  energy  price  Increases  and  the 
concentrated  monopoly  marketing  power  of 
the  basic  Industries,  liie  economic  ripple  ef- 
fects caused  by  these  price  Increases  Include 
Inflation,  lost  purchasing  power,  lost  s.iles. 
unemployment,  increased  crime,  strikes  and 
skvTocketlng  budget  deficits. 

There  Is  an  Immediate  requirement  for  se- 
lective price  and  wage  controls  to  keep  basic 
product  prices  from  continuing  to  rise  in  the 
face  of  falling  demand.  Anyone  who  main- 
t.'iiiis  that  there  are  no  economic  ripple  ef- 
fects has  not  looked  at  the  price  movements 
In  the  basic  Industries  In  the  past  eighteen 
mouths.  The  core  of  our  current  ect^nomlc 
crisis  has  been  In  the  lack  of  a  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  economic  ripple  effects  of 
past  price  increases  with  special  emphasis 
on  Industry  evaltiatlons  relative  to  competi- 
tion, unemployment,  sales,  wages,  inflation, 
profits,  strikes  and  productivity. 

The  most  rudimentary  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic damage  caused  by  past  energy  price 
movements  automatically  rules  out  sudden 
huge  energy  price  Increases  as  a  public  Inter- 
e."^  solution  to  energy  problems. 

That  ends  my  prepared  statement.  I  would 
like  to  add  for  the  record  some  of  the  major 
farm  expenses  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture's July  1976  Issue  of  the  Farm  Income 
Statistics  dealing  with  1974  expen.'^s: 

Billions 

Purohasetl  feed $14.9 

Hired  labor 6.  0 

Fertilizer  purchased 5.4 

Seed  2.0 

Petroleiun  fuel  and  oil 2.6 

Tractors,  trucks,  asd  automobiles 3.0 

About  4.3  C  of  the  raw  material  costs  to 
produce  fertilizer  is  natural  gas  and  other 
fossil  fuels.  The  fertilizer  costs  are  almost  as 
larpe  as  the  labor  bill.  More  Important,  is 
the  leed  costs  which  are  the  largest  single 
farm  expense.  Feed  grain  is  mostly  corn 
wliich  requires  large  amounts  of  fertilizer 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  energy  costs 
whi."h  are  part  of  growing  grain  ( farms  used 
8  billion  gallons  of  fuel  In  1974) .  This  means 
that  energy  Is  a  significant  part  of  the  cost 
of  feed  grains  wiiioh  is  in  turn  passed  on  as 
higher  livestock  costs  with  the  attendant 
compotmded  markups.  My  personal  belief  is 
that,  the  13';,  of  the  Nation's  annual  total 
energy  bill  imderstates  the  dollar  costs  to 
consumers. 

When  all  permutations  of  food  costs,  which 
are  triggered  by  energy  price  Increases  are 
computed  the  total  dollar  costs  to  consumers 
could  be  as  high  as  20':;..  For  example,  the 
total  energy  bill  for  1974  was  about  $200 
billion.  At  13%  the  food  component  would 
amount  to  $26  billion.  If  both  direct  and  in- 
direct costs  are  Included  this  could  reach  $40 
billion. 

One  last  Important  point  should  be  mjde. 
From  the  planting  of  corn  to  marketable 
livestock  may  take  up  to  18  months.  Energv 
price  Increases  today  will  not  be  felt  until 
1977  on  the  consumer  level.  As  prices  for 
natural  gas  and  coal  are  increasing  regard- 
less of  whether  old  oil  is  decontrolled  there 
is  nothing  to  look  forward  to  with  re.spect 
to  reduced  food  prices. 
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ATTACHMENT  I 

CHANGES  IN  WHOLESALE  PRICES  FOR  BA5IC  INDUSTRIES 

KPercent  change  in  laslG  mo— 23.1  percent)  (Percent  change  in  last  month— 2.3  percent  adjusted)  (Percent  change  in  last  year-22.6  percent) 


Percent  change 


Whole-ale     price 
October  1974 


October 

1973  to 

October 

1974 


October    September 
1974  1974 


August 
1974 


luly 
1974 


Agricultural  chemicals '77.1 

Plastic  resins  and  materials. .  *93.  S 

Ironandsteel '43.6 

Nonferrous  metals •35.6 

Farm  products —.5 

Grains 27.2 


17.3 

2.6 

.5 

-3.1 

2.6 

12.3 


2.3 

S.6 

1.2 

-1.7 

-3.4 

-6.6 


S.4 

8.9 
2.8 
1.0 
4.6 
12.4 


9.0 
4.8 
7.0 
-1.0 
7.2 
10.2 


and  retail  price  increases  in  the  basic 
e  markups  which  will  result  as  these  prices 
manufacturing  ii.dustries  and  finally  through 


id  petroleum  products  plus  first  sta"e  Piice 

OO  out  of  the  buying  power  pool  in  1974  com- 

e<  rcled  back  into  the  lower  and  middle  Income 

'    Survival,  not  new  capital  enpenditures,  is  the 


prime  concern  of  the  intermediate  and  finished  goods  industries  (the  basic  industries  are  the  last  to 
feel  the  pinch  as  buyer  resistance  backs  up  through  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  manufacturing 
sectors  of  the  economy).  Companies  which  cannot  raise  selling  prices  to  cover  these  massive  cost 
increases  are  desperately  trying  to  burrow  working  capital  and  this  is  a  primary  reason  for  high 
Interest  rales. 

2.  On  the  average  prices  for  items  produced  by  the  basic  industries  preceded  by  an  asterisk 
jncieased  by  b8.8  percent  tor  the  past  year  and  16.6  percentfor  the  past  4  mo. 

3.  "Gas  fuels  include  natural  gas  and  propane.  According  to  an  estimate  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  average  contract  price  for  natural  gas  increased  by  ahuul  100  percent  In  the  pait 
(Com  W.25  to  M.W  per  1,000  ft'). 

Source:  Whole'.ale  price  index -October  1974. 


and  South  Asia  Region,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs;  and  the  fact  sheet 
entitled  "Proposed  Sale  of  Air  Defense 
Weapons  to  Jordan"  which  accompanied 
General  Sumner's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DtPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington,  D.C..  August  18, 1975. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  BtiALL,  Jr.. 
UJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ovjia.  Senator  Beall:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  28  requesting  Information  for 
tise  in  replying  to  inquiries  regarding  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  HAWK  mlsalles  to  Jordan. 

Assistant  Secretary  Atherton's  July  16th 
statement  before  the  Subcommittee  of  In- 


ternational Political  and  MUltary  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions explains  why  the  Administration  con- 
siders It  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  make  this  sale.  In  the  belief  that  you  wtU 
find  it  helpful  In  repl3rlng  to  your  constitu- 
ent", I  enclose  a  copy  for  your  use. 

If  there  should  be  any  specific  aspects  of 
the  HAWK  sale  to  Jordan  on  which  you  de- 
sire further  information,  I  would  be  happy 
to  provide  It. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  McClosket, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

(The   Department    of   Stat©   News   Release] 
U.S.  Sale  of  Air  Defense  Equipment  to 

JUROAII 

Follou-ing  is  the  statement  of  Alfred  L. 
Atherton.  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Political  and  Military  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations: 

Mr.  Chairman  (Rep.  Dante  Fascell].  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
to  discuss  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  a  modern 
air  defense  system  composed  of  HAWK  and 
REDETE  missiles  and  VULCAN  anti-aircraft 
guns. 

These  sales  were  agreed  to  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  responsible 
agencies  of  the  government.  I  am  convinced 
that  denial  of  these  sales  would  be  detri- 
mental to  U.S. -Jordanian  relations  and  to 
the  long -established  pattern  of  cooperation 
between  us  which  Is  essential  In  strengthen- 
ing the  foundation  for  Jordan's  moderate 
policies.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  they  are 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
of  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  alternative  would  not  serve  our  Interest 
or  the  Interests  of  p>eace.  In  considering 
whether  to  proceed  with  these  sales,  we  stud- 
led  them  within  the  context  of  our  broad 
goals  and  relationships  In  this  region,  and 
I  should  like  to  approach  them  In  that  man- 
ner today. 

REGIONAL   stability 

Jordan's  central  geographic  location  makes 
It  a  major  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  re- 
gional stablUty.  At  the  same  time.  Its  loca- 
tion exposes  the  country  to  a  variety  of 
pressures  that  could  undermine  Its  own  sta- 
bility and,  with  It,  that  of  the  area  as  a 
whole.  Despite  the  pressures  It  faces.  Jordan 
has  consistently  followed  polices  of  restraint 
and  moderation  in  the  Middle  East.  It  has 
consistently  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  In  our  efforts  to  move  toward  the 
goals  of  peace  and  security  In  the  area.  It 
has  been  a  force  for  peace  and  for  modera- 
tion, and  it  has  played — and  we  beUeve  wlU 
continue  to  play — a  positive  role  In  the  on- 
going search  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  has  seen  It  In  Its  In- 
terest to  do  what  It  could  to  Insure  that 
Jordan  remained  able  to  pursue  these  con- 
structive policies.  A  Jordan  committed  to 
a  process  of  peaceful  and  Just  resolution 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  Is  essential  to 
the  peacemaking  effort.  We  have,  therefore, 
worked  to  reinforce  our  traditionally  close 
and  fruitful  cooperation  with  King  Hussein's 
Government  In  order  to  achieve  this. 

A  slgnlflcant  factor  In  this  connection — 
in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  Jordanian 
economic  vlablUty  and  growth — has  been  the 
readiness  of  the  United  Statee  to  provide  ef- 
fective assistance  to  help  Jordan  achieve 
and  maintain  a  sense  of  confidence  In  Its 
ability  to  defend  Itself  from  attack.  Since 
1970,  a  year  In  which  Jordan  successfuUy 
resisted  internal  and  external  threats  to  Its 
existence,  we  have  collaborated  even  more 
closely  to  helping  the  country  meet  Its  legit- 
imate defense  needs.  During  that  time,  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  h.os  undertaken  first,  to  re- 


place Jordan's  combat  loeses,  and  then  to 
assist  In  the  modernization  of  Jordan's 
armed  forces.  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Jor- 
dan from  1970-76  has  totaled  approximately 
$210  million  m  grant  mlUtary  aid  and  $70 
million  in  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) 
credits.  This  assistance  has  been  provided 
vmdcr  worldwide  programs  which  Congress 
has  authorized  aiid  for  which  funds  have 
been  appropriated  on  an  annual  basis. 

Since  1970.  and  particularly  since  the  war 
of  October  1973,  Jordan  has  watched  with 
mounting  anxiety  as  the  build-up  of  sophis- 
ticated aircraft  and  the  most  modern  air  de- 
fense systems  In  the  inventories  of  neigh- 
boring states  caused  its  eGTeotlve.  but  rela- 
tively modest,  miliiary  establishment  to  be- 
come Increasingly  vulnerable  to  air  attack. 
Almost  alone  among  Its  neighbors,  Jordan 
has  no  air  defense  system  wortliy  of  the 
name.  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  the 
HAWK,  and  Israel  has  other  systems — In- 
cluding the  REDEYE — as  well.  Syria  and 
Iraq  posses  modern  defense  systems  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result.  King 
Hussein  some  time  ago — as  early  as  Decem- 
ber 1973 — felt  obliged  to  turn  to  the  United 
States,  his  friend  and  Jordan's  principal  arms 
supplier,  for  .isslstance  In  tills  regard.  Com- 
prehensive discussions  of  Jordan's  air  de- 
fense capability  were  carried  on  for  over  a 
year,  by  which  time  the  Jordanian  Govern- 
ment had  begun  receiving  funds  from  cer- 
tain friendly  Arab  governments  which  placed 
it  In  a  better  position  to  afford  modern  air 
defense  equipment. 

alternate    SOirRCES    OF    SLTPLT 

The  sltu.-'.tlon  reached  a  point  ear!y  this 
year  where  King  Hussein  decided  he  had  to 
act.  In  the  absence  of  a  poslUve  response 
from  the  United  States  regarding  the  sup- 
ply of  air  defeiifc  weaponry,  there  was  an 
increasing  possibility  that  the  Jordanians 
would  feel  obliged  to  turn  to  alternate 
sources  of  supply— Klesplte  their  clear  prefer- 
ence for  maintaining  their  continuing  close 
and  virtually  exclusive  military  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  With  modern  air  de- 
fense systems  Increasingly  regarded  as  es- 
sential components  of  a  meaningful  military 
force.  VB.  supply  of  an  effective  air  defense 
system  to  Jordan  was  perceived  as  a  measure 
of  our  support  for  Jordan's  moderate 
policies.  Within  Jordan,  the  morale  of  the 
armed  forces,  so  Important  for  the  stability 
of  the  state,  was  related  Increasingly  to  re- 
ducing their  continuing  vulnerability  to  air 
attack. 

The  Issue,  therefore,  was  not  whether  Jor- 
dan would  acquire  modern  air  defense  equip- 
ment, but  from  whomT  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cotigress 
has  long  Judged  that  U.S.  cooperation  In  pro- 
viding military  equipment  to  Jordan  would 
serve  the  Interests  of  peace  and  stabUlty 
better  than  any  altematU'e.  Further  delay  on 
our  part  In  responding  to  Jordan's  request  to 
obtain  American  air  defense  equipment 
would  have  created  a  situation  In  which  the 
United  States  was  discriminating  against  one 
of  its  closest  friends  whose  moderate  poli- 
cies and  independent  exlsteiice  we  have  tra- 
ditionally supported. 

REVIEW  OF  REQUIEEMENTS 

Faced  with  this  situation  President  Ford 
In  early  1975  took  a  decision  to  accede,  in 
principle,  to  Jordan's  request  to  purchase  air 
defense  equipment.  In  February,  he  directed 
the  Defense  Department  to  conduct  a  study 
based  on  an  In-country  review  of  Jordanian 
air  defense  requirements.  The  findings  of  this 
study,  together  with  advice  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  and  further  spe- 
cl&c  requests  from  the  Jordanians,  were  then 
reviewed  by  the  President,  who  made  a  fur- 
ther decision  to  maintain  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment In  principle  to  sell  the  equipment.  The 
composition  of  such  a  system  was  discussed 
wltii  the  Jordanian  Chief  of  Staff  aixl  with 


King  Hussein  during  their  visits  at  the  end 
of  April.  In  the  ensuing  negotiations,  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  a  modest  air  defense 
system  and  training  package  to  be  supplied 
to  Jordan  at  phased  intervals  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  The  details  of  the  sales  Involved 
are  included  In  Letters  of  Offer  prepared  by 
the  Defense  Department  for  submission  to 
the  JordatUan  Government.  Pursuant,  to  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  Act,  as  amended,  information  from  the 
Letters  of  Offer  on  HAWK  and  VULCAN 
were  submitted  to  the  Congress  last  week,  lu 
part  on  a  classified  basis. 

In  conclusion,  the  sales  we  are  couside'-ing 
today  do  not  constitute  the  injection  into 
the  Middle  East  of  new  and  advanced  tech- 
nology or  of  vast  quantities  of  highly  sophis- 
ticated weapons.  Jordan  Is  the  last  country 
with  substantial  military  forces  In  the  region 
to  acquire  these  or  other  systems  of  com- 
parable sophistication  and  effectiveness.  Fur- 
thermore, Jordan  will  receive  them  In  phased 
amounts  over  a  considerable  period  of  time; 
the  other  states  already  have  sizable  arsenals. 
While  I  do  not  want  In  open  session  to  go 
Into  details  on  the  numbers  of  weapons  to 
be  supplied  ultimately  to  Jordan  through 
these  sales,  I  can  say  that  they  are  modest 
Indeed  when  compared  to  Identic;!  or  rlmilar 
weaponry  already  at  the  disposal  of  ne'gh- 
bcrlng  states.  The  provision  of  these  weap- 
ons by  the  United  States  to  Jordan  Is  a  re- 
strained and  considered  step  to  help  main- 
tain the  fragile  balance  and  stability  that 
exist  in  the  Middle  East,  and  preserve  our 
position  In  the  area.  These  In  turn  are  essen- 
tial conditions  for  the  negotiations  now  In 
progress  looking  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
complex  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  Denial  by  us 
of  these  weapons  to  Jordan  would  not  pre- 
vent Jordan's  acquiring  similar  weapons  else- 
where, but  It  could  not  help  but  have  an  un- 
desirable Impact  over  time  on  our  close  and 
cooperative  relations  with  Jordan.  This,  In 
turn,  would  further  complicate  our  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Office  or  the 
Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C,  Augwt  14, 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.ar  Mr.  Beall:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  28  July  1975  concerning  the  proposed 
sale  of  air  defense  equipment  to  Jordan. 

I  believe  the  attached  fact  sheet  provides 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  answer  to  your 
inqvUry. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

Gordon  Sttmnis,  Jr, 
yafor  General.  USA.  Director.  Near  Cast 
and  South  Asia  Region, 


F/tCTSHzsT — PaoposEO  Salk  or  Ais  DcrcMSS 
Weapons   to   Josoam 

BACKGROrND 

Otir  nrms  policy  in  the  Mideast  Is  designed 
to  support  a  Just  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  which.  If  unchecked,  could 
ix>se  a  serious  threat  to  world  order  and 
economic  stability.  As  a  prereqiiLsite  to  such 
a  settlement  our  government  has  sought  con- 
sistently to  maintain  a  military  balance 
which  among  other  things  would  assure  Is- 
rael's abUlty  to  defend  Itself.  Our  extensive 
arms  transfers  to  Israel  over  the  years  have 
clearly  supported  this  policy. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  significant  In- 
terests In  the  Arab  World  including  Jor- 
dan, a'hlch  for  over  two  decades  has  been 
governed  by  a  moderate  pro-Western  regime 
with  longstanding  ties  to  the  United  Statea. 
Jordan  forms  an  important  buffer  between 
Israel  and  more  mUlt&nt  states  which  in  the 
past  have  opposed  a  peaceful  settlement  ot 
the   Arab-Israeli    oonfllcC    Throughout    hte 
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reign  King  Husselu  has  resisted 
of  such  Influences  In  the  Middle 
haps   more   than   any   other   leader 
area,  he  has  given  forthright  and 
support  to  US  eneavors  to  resolve 
Israeli  problem. 

Throughout  its  history  Jordan 
periodic  threats  from  iikterual  dlsr\: 
ments  and  external  forces  opposec 
Hussein's    moderate    regime 
for  some  years  the  United  States 
vlded  the  Jordanian  Armed  Forces 
Ited  quantities  of  military  equipihent 
related  training  designed  to  help  thjm 
tain  internal  security  and  defend 
tlonal   territory.   Successive  US 
tlons  over  the  past  two  decades 
phasized  the  importance  of  Jordai 
tributlng  to  regional  stability,  an 
Congress    has    generally   concurred 
determination. 

The  following  facts  apply  to  th 
sale  under  discussion. 
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1 .  Jordan  alone  among  Its  neigh  bors  has 
no  viable  air  defense  system  and  the  pro- 
posed arms  sale  is  designed  to  helf  fill  this 
major  gap  In  Jordan's  defense  pos  ure. 

2.  Jordan's  vulnerability  to  air  at  tack  has 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  morale  wi  thin  the 
Jordanian  Armed  Forces,  which  )ver  the 
years  have  provided  e.ssential  au;  >port  to 
King  Hussein  and  his  moderate  pol 

3.  The  United  States  has  previdusly  re 
leased  this  type  of  weaponry  to  sev<  ral  Mid 
east  states  including  two  of  Jordan  s  neigh- 
bors— Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia — wsile  the 
USSR  has  similarly  equipped  th- 1  armed 
forces  of  neighboring  Syria  and  Irac  .  In  this 
connection  the  proposed  package  wuuld  in- 
crease by  only  a  very  small  fa(  tor  th© 
amount  of  air  defense  weapons  in  the  area 
and  would  give  Jordan  only  a  min  mal  de- 
fensive capability  against  neighbc  ring  air 
forces,  which  greatly  outnumber  ts  own. 
(For  example,  the  Syrian  Air  For  :e  alone 
exceeds  the  Jordanian  Air  Force  li  fighter 
aircraft  by  more  than  8  to  1 — Isra(  1  enjoys 
the  same  ratio  over  Jordan,  in  adc  ition  to 
the  well-known  qualitative  superiarity  of 
Its  air  force.) 

4.  The  principal  com|)onent  of  <he  pro- 
posed package,  the  HAWK  surfa  :e-to-air 
missile  system,  is  not  an  offensive  weapyon. 
The  model  we  agreed  to  sell  Jordan  las  only 
limited  mobility  In  that  !t  must  bi  moved 
by  trucks  over  road  networks,  whicq  in  Jor- 
<lan  are  restricted  and  exposed. 

5.  The  Jordanians  plan  to  depliy  these 
weapons  at  fixed  installations:  while  they 
could  be  moved  to  forward  areas  it  w-  5uld  not 
be  In  Jordan's  interest  to  do  so,  sit  ce  such 
forward  deployment  would  leave  1  ey  Jor- 
danian facilities  exposed  in  the  evei  it  of  an 
Air  attack. 

6.  The  size  of  the  proposed  air  I  defense 
package  Is  considerably  leas  than  Fordan's 
original  request.  It  is  based  on  competent 
US  military  analysis  of  Jordanian  require- 
ments; furthermore,  in  view  of  limit*  d  finan- 
cial resources  available  to  Jordan,  t1  le  pack- 
age actually  contains  fewer  weapo  is  than 
the  full  range  which  the  US  would  al  ocate  to 
the  defense  of  a  comparable  number  |of  units 
and  installations. 

7.  Deliveries  of  equipment  will  bi  spread 
over  a  period  of  more  than  3  years.  1  he  need 
for  extensive  training  will  further  <;elay  an 
effective  In-country  air  defense  capaliiity.  By 
this  time  US  endeavors  to  resolve  trie  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  will  hopefully  havs  borne 
fruit. 

8.  Jordanian  Armed  Forces  securltV  stand- 
ards are  exceptionally  high.  Througl  out  our 
relationship  we  cannot  cite  any  Inst  inces  in 
which  Jordan  has  compromised  sensitive 
material  or  weapons  systems  which  pve  have 
provided.  Furthermore,  the  proviiilon  of 
HAWK  to  Jordan  would  only  marglraliy  in- 
crease any  possible  risk  of  compromia  Ing  this 
system,  Inasmuch  as  it  has  already  b(  en  pro- 
vided to  16  other  states. 
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CONCLTTSION 

In  view  of  the  limited  size  of  the  package, 
the  delivery  schedule,  considerations  affect- 
ing the  deployment  of  the  weapons,  and  the 
overwhelming  superiority  enjoyed  by  the 
Israeli  Defense  Force  we  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  projected  sale  would  upset 
the  Middle  East  arms  balance.  FVjr  similar 
reasons  we  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be 
a  determining  factor  In  any  decisions  King 
Hussein  might  make  with  regard  to  Jor- 
danian participation  in  another  war.  in  the 
unfortunate  event  that  one  should  occur. 
However,  the  King  has  made  a  decision  to 
acquire  the  elements  of  an  air  defense  capa- 
bility and  he  has  naturally  turned  to  his 
principal  Oreat  Power  ally  and  leading  source 
Oi  arms  to  help  him  fulfill  this  requirement; 
however,  he  ha.s  not  closed  the  door  to  al- 
ternate .sources  of  air  defense  weapons.  We 
believe  that  US  assistance  In  an  area  which 
King  Hussein  regards  as  vital  to  his  national 
defen.se  posture  will  help  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  historically  close  relationship 
with  a  key  participant  in  the  search  for 
St  .ability  in  the  Middle  Ea.st. 


AUTOMOBILE  EMISSION 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  tlie  four  major  domestic  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  launched  a  na- 
tional adverti.sing  campaign  in  an  at- 
tempt to  convince  the  public  to  support 
a  5 -year  delay  in  cleaning  up  the  auto- 
mobile. This  advertisement  appeared  in 
1,8C0  daily  newspapei's,  at  a  cost  to  the 
Industry — and  ultimately  the  consumer — 
estimated  at  $750,000. 

In  light  of  the  request  for  clarification, 
it  may  be  useful  to  review  a  few  of  the 
facts  relating  to  tlie  automobile  and  air 
pollution. 

The  purpose  of  emission  controls  is 
simply  stated:  to  achieve  air  quality  ade- 
quate to  protect  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. The  air  quality  standards  are  set 
at  a  level  specifically  chosen  to  do  this. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
viewed these  standards  a  year  ago  and 
found  no  substantial  basis  for  changing 
them.  In  fact,  they  pointed  out  that  the 
margin  of  safety  provided  by  the  air 
quality  standards  is  uncomfortably  small. 
In  the  case  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  a  major 
air  pollutant,  they  even  recommended 
that  a  new  short  term  standard  be  added 
to  provide  more  health  protection. 

What  is  the  effect  of  air  pollution  on 
public  health?  Dr.  John  H.  Knelson.  Di- 
rector of  the  Human  Studies  Laboratory 
for  EPA  told  us  last  spring  that 
photochemical  oxidant — smog — impairs 
breathing  capacity  and  aggravates 
asthma  and  other  respiratory  ailments. 
Smog  is  formed  by  the  chemical  reaction 
of  two  air  pollutants,  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogen  oxides  with  each  other  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight.  There  is  probably 
not  a  healthy  person  on  the  east  coast 
who  did  not  experience  coughing  and  eye 
irritations  this  summer  caused  by  haz- 
ardous oxidant  levels  similar  to  those 
reached  in  Washington  during  July  and 
August. 

There  haVe  already  been  over  60  alerts 
for  oxidant  this  year.  The  problems  of 
Los  Angeles  are  well-known,  but  regions 
from  Massachusetts,  to  Oregon,  to  Flor- 
ida also  had  alerts.  Detroit  had  its  first 
air  pollution  alert  ever  for  oxidant,  as 
did  Louisville  and  Kansas  City.  Nor  is 
this  just  an  urban  problem.  The  entire 


State  of  Iowa  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
July  with  record  levels  of  air  pollution 
and  its  first  alert  ever,  according  to  EPA. 
A  recent  study  by  EPA  shows  tliat  clouds 
of  oxidant  can  be  carried  50  to  75  miles 
or  more  from  cities  to  i-ural  areas. 

Carbon  monoxide,  wWch  comes  pri- 
marily from  cars  is  liteially  a  lethal  pol- 
lutant. It  causes  decreased  alertness, 
wiiich  is  especially  serious  for  the  driver 
of  an  automobile.  In  higher  concentra- 
tions carbon  monoxide  increases  inci- 
dence of  heart  attacks  and  hardening  of 
the  arteries  and  can  cau.se  death.  And. 
nitrogen  dioxide  itself  has  been  shown 
to  increase  susceptibility  to  acute  res- 
piratory disease. 

The  total  health  effect  of  tlie.se  three 
automobile-related  pollutants  is  severe. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  esti- 
mated as  many  as  4,000  deaths  and  4,- 
000.000  days  of  illness  per  year.  It  is 
ti-ue  that  these  hazards  are  not  spread 
equally  among  the  population,  but  the 
su.«ceptible  groups  are  large  and  signifi- 
cant: older  persons,  those  with  respira- 
tory or  heart  ailments,  and  even  chil- 
dren, about  20  percent  of  the  population 
or  about  40,000,000  people.  The  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  clean  air 
standards  is  to  pi'otect  the  health  of 
these  people. 

Under  existing  law  the  statutory  auto- 
mobile emission  standards  are  scheduled 
to  take  effect  in  model  year  1978.  It  has 
been  asked  whether  those  particular 
standards  are  set  at  the  appropriate  level 
to  achieve  the  necessary  air  quality.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  recently 
stated  that  there  is  no  new  scientific  evi- 
dence to  justify  a  relaxation  of  the 
hydrocarbon  or  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sion standards  and  that,  indeed,  the  at- 
tainment of  these  standards  is  techni- 
cally feasible  and  worthwhile. 

Tlie  automobile  manufacturers  claim 
that  tighter  standards  would  make  only 
marginal  improvement  in  air  quality. 
However,  they  apparently  base  their  anal- 
ysis of  air  quality  differences  solely  on 
the  number  of  regions  attaining  primary 
standards,  a  procedure  which  tends  to 
mask  real  differences  in  the  health  im- 
plications of  different  air  quality  levels 
short  of  full  attainment  of  the  standard 
by  a  region  over  the  full  year.  For  exam- 
ple, EPA's  calculations  show  that  In  1980 
there  will  be  46  percent  more  occasions 
on  which  the  carbon  monoxide  standard 
is  exceeded  in  the  26  cities  studied  if  a 
freeze  is  implemented  instead  of  statu- 
toiT  standards. 

What  about  cost?  The  question  is  not 
the  cost  of  pollution  but  who  is  to  bear 
the  cost.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences recently  estimated  the  benefits  of 
cleaning  up  auto  emissions  alone  to  be 
$2.5  to  $10  billion  per  year.  At  present 
this  represents  costs  boiTie  by  the  general 
public  in  terms  of  medical  bills,  lost  work 
hours,  and  damage  to  materials  and  plant 
life.  Their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  auto 
emission  control  is  about  the  same,  but 
with  one  major  difference:  it  would  be 
the  polluter  who  pays. 

The  manufactiu'ers  claim  the  cost  of 
clean  up  will  be  $150-$400  per  car  but 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  found 
that  compared  to  a  conventional  engine 
with  a  catalyst  meeting  1975  standard, 
the  added  cost  to  meet  tlie  statutory 
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standards  would  be  only  $126-$203. 
Compared  to  precatalyst  1974  veiiicles, 
the  developing  three-way  catalyst  meet- 
ing statutory  standards  would  add  to 
initial  cost,  but  would  save  $19  over  the 
life  of  the  car. 

In  fact,  if  the  manufactm'ers  are  given 
R  delay,  the  consumer  wiU  be  asked  to 
pay  three  ways:  for  the  cost  of  cars,  for 
the  added  health  costs  due  to  lack  of 
control,  and  finally  for  the  cost  of  the 
advertisement  supporting  delay. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  fuel 
economy  could  be  reduced  by  5  percent 
to  30  percent  by  stricter  standards,  but 
EPA  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  in- 
herent relation  between  emission  stand- 
ards and  fuel  economy.  The  1975  emis- 
sion standards  had  a  favorable  impact 
on  fuel  economy,  which  improved  14  per- 
cent over  1974.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  and  EPA,  last  fall,  re- 
ported that  a  60  percent  fuel  economy 
gain  is  possible  for  1980  model  cars,  as- 
suming emission  standards  close  to  the 
statutory  level.  This  would  give  a  fleet 
average  of  22  miles  per  gallon.  Their 
analysis  suggests  that  automobile 
weight,  not  emissions,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  fuel  economy.  This  assess- 
ment is  generally  confirmed  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  Report  of 
Jime  5,  1975. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  study  per- 
formed by  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
at  California  Institute  of  Technology  for 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  just  released 
this  August  concluded  that  goals  for 
emission  reduction  and  energy  conserva- 
tion for  the  automobile  over  the  next 
5-10  years  can  be  met  with  improve- 
ments in  the  conventional  engine  and  to 
the  vehicle. 

The  present  automobile  emission 
standards  call  for  a  90  percent  emission 
reduction  from  1970  vehicles.  Originally 
scheduled  for  1975-76,  these  standards 
have  been  delayed  several  times  already, 
as  requested  by  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers, and  now  are  scheduled  to  become 
effective  in  1978.  The  President  and  the 
auto  manufacturers  are  now  asking  for 
a  fui-ther  delay  of  the  statutoi-y  stand- 
ards, until  1982.  The  table  below  gives 
the  numerical  details. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  held  extensive  oversight  hear- 
ings this  spring  on  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  is  now  in  the  midst  of  marking  up 
proposed  amendments  to  the  act.  I  hope 
this  discussion  will  assist  Members  in 
understanding  this  complex  issue  as  we 
continue  to  consider  the  control  of  auto- 
mobile emissions  and  their  effect  on  air 
quality. 

TABLE  OF  AUTOMOBILE  EMISSION  STANDARDS 
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Ymt 


Present  law 


President/auto 
manufacturers 


1975-76    „  1.  5  /15     /3.  1 

\lll  - 1.5/15     /2.  0 

1978  _..  .  41/  3.4/  .4 

J"9  —  .  41/  3.4/  .  4 

980  .  .„__■ .  41/  3.4/  .  4 

1981  .  41/  3.4/  .  4 

1982  41/  3.4/  .  4 


1.5  /15 

1.  5  /15 

1.  5  /IS 

1.  5  /15 

1.  5  /15 

1.  5  /15 


/3.  1 
/3.  1 
/3.  1 
/3.  1 
/3.  1 
/3.  1 


.  41/  3.  4/(=) 


'  Emissions  are  given  in  grams  per  mile,  measured  over  a 
standard  driving  cycle  in  the  order:   HC/CO/NO,. 
-  To  be  determined  by  additional  analysis  and  study. 


ROCKING  CHAIR  NOT  SENATOR 
RANDOLPH'S  STYLE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  Journeying  to  West 
Liberty  State  College  in  West  Liberty, 
W.  Va.,  to  participate  in  the  college  con- 
vocation and  in  a  Bicentennial  celebi-a- 
tion  sponsored  by  the  college.  During 
this  appearance,  I  was  accompanied  by 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  under  whose  Public  Works 
Committee  chairmanship  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving. 

Wliile  in  West  Liberty  and  in  Wheeling, 
I  was  able  to  witness  firsthand  the  great 
respect  and  admiration  which  the  citi- 
zens of  West  Virginia  feel  toward 
Jennings  Randolph.  Moreover,  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  this  past 
Tuesday's  edition  of  the  Charleston 
Gazette,  the  largest  newspaper  in  West 
Virginia,  carried  an  article  by  Han-y 
Hoffmann,  the  Gazette's  editor,  noting 
tliat  Jennings  Randolph  had  made  36 
appearances  in  West  Virginia  during  the 
August  recess,  and  that  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph's code  "is  that  he  is  in  the  Senate 
to  serve  the  people." 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  possess  great 
admiration  and  respect  for  Jennings 
Randolph,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Hoffmann's  article,  entitled 
"Rocking  Chair  Not  His  Style,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Sept.  9,  1975] 

Rocking  Chahi   Not  His  Style 

(By  Harry  Hoffman ) 

During  the  August  vacation  of  Congress, 
when  the  membership  was  scattered  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  in  various  pursuits 
or  nonpiirsuits.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
member  was  w^orking  harder  than  the  senior 
senator  from  West  Virginia,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. 

At  a  time  and  age  when  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  seek  rest  and  seclusion,  the  73- 
year-old  Randolph  was  extending  his  pres- 
ence to  the  four  comers  of  West  Virginia — 
as  well  as  to  the  byways  of  this  curiously 
shaped  state — talking  with  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  listening  to  their  problems 
and  exchanging  counsel. 

During  the  one-month  period,  he  made 
36  appearances  In  West  Virginia  and  man- 
aged also  to  keep  some  speaking  engage- 
ments beyond  the  state's  borders.  He  ad- 
dressed 600  engineers  and  technicians  at 
West  Virginia  University  on  the  problems  of 
natural  gas,  visited  senior  citizens  in  their 
activity  centers,  and  did  the  honors  at 
ground-breaking  or  dedication  ceremonies 
for  various  public  projects  such  as  a  library. 
Industrial  park,  water  and  sewage  treatment 
plants,  and  the  new  Fort  Hill  Bridge  that 
carries  Interstate  traffic  across  the  Kana- 
wha River  In  Charleston. 

He  found  the  time  and  the  energy  to  meet 
with  officials  of  Union  Carbide  and  with  38 
building  trades  people,  to  hear  their  respec- 
tive problems,  and  also  with  the  transporta- 
tion committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Comnierce 
on  what  might  be  done  to  expedite  the  up- 
grading of  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  to 
Interstate  standards. 

Sen.  Randolph,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  is  looked  upon  as 
the  one  man  to  perform  miracles  with  re- 
spect to  the  turnpike,  as  if  by  the  wave  of 
a  wand  he  can  somehow  change  the  danger- 
ous two-lane  toll  road  to  modern  design  over- 
night. 


Well,  Jennings  Raiadolph  may  not  possess 
miracluous  powers,  but  he  can  get  action: 
the  day  after  Congress  reconvened,  he  was 
able  to  announce  his  committee's  approval  of 
a  resolution  calling  for  accelerated  distribu- 
tion of  federal  money  for  Interstate  high- 
ways— an  action  that  could  mean  an  addi- 
tional $71.6  mlMion  for  West  Virginia  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Cynics  may  put  down  all  this  activity 
during  a  vacation  period  as  nothing  more 
than  the  self-serving  efforts  of  a  campaign- 
ing politician.  They  should  ask  themselves 
just  what  jenlilngs  Randolph  is  campaign- 
ing for. 

Sen.  Randolph,  who  served  seven  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  thro\»ghout 
the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  years,  has  now  been 
elected  four  times  to  the  U.S.  Senate— for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  M.  M.  Neelv 
in  1958,  and  for  full  six-year  terms  In  1960. 
1966,  and  1972.  Tie  gave  serious  consideration 
to  not  seeking  reelection  in  1972,  when  lie 
reached  the  age  70.  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
he  will  stand  for  re-election  in  1078  at  age 
76. 

Btit  Jenning;  Randolph  Is  not  one  to  loaf 
on  the  job  or  even  take  it  easy.  His  code  is 
that  he's  in  the  Senate  to  serve  the  people — 
and  so  it  is  that,  e\'en  during  vacation,  he 
keeps  himself  ever  available  to  hear  com- 
plaints and  ideas  alike  In  the  belief  that 
this  better  equips  him  to  do  his  Job. 

In  the  process  he  keeps  young  by  keeping 
active.  And,  whatever  his  decision  In  1978, 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  can  be  assured 
of  one  certainty:  Jennings  Randolph  will 
never  be  a  rocking  chair  senator. 


ADA  DISMUKES  OVERTON 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  Congress  know  well  how 
much  we  depend  on  our  wives  as  a  source 
of  wisdom  and  advice  and  how  they  sus- 
tain us  in  times  of  pressure  as  we  try  to  do 
what  is  best  for  our  country. 

One  woman  who  fulfilled  this  role  so 
admirably,  Mrs.  John  H.  Overton,  widow 
of  the  late  Louisiana  Senator,  passed 
away  last  month  while  we  were  in  recess. 

Ada  Overton  was  a  source  of  strength 
to  her  husband,  who  came  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  in  1931  and  served  one 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore winning  election  to  this  body.  He 
served  his  Nation  well  until  his  death  in 
1948,  with  Mrs.  Overton  a  constant  help- 
mate to  him. 

Mrs.  Overton  knew  three  Presidents 
and  was  a  personal  friend  of  our  late 
Chief  Executive,  Harry  Truman,  and 
Mrs.  Truman.  Mrs.  Overton's  back- 
ground as  a  high  school  teacher  and  her 
interest  in  many  other  areas  undoubted- 
ly aided  her  while  here  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Long  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
sympathy  to  her  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Brazelton  of  Alexandria, 
and  Mrs.  Katherine  Cailleteau  of  Baton 
Rouge,  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  obituary  that  appeared  in 
the  Alexandria,  La.,  Town  Talk  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mrs.  Overton   EIxpires   Here 

Mrs.  John  H.  Overton,  89,  of  Alexandria 
died  Monday  noon  in  St.  Frances  Cabrlnl 
Hospital.  She  was  the  widow  of  U.S.  Sen.  John 
H.  Overton. 

Mrs.  Overton,  the  former  Ada  Ruth  Dls- 
mukes,  was  born  In  Natchitoches.  Her  parents 
were  Marcus  L.  and  Katharine  Jack  Dls- 
mukes. 

A  graduate  of  old  State  Normal  which  later 
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became  Northwestern  State 
Overton  came  here  In  February,  1906, 
m  Alexandria  High  School,  which 
the  site  of  the  present  Rapides 
House. 

Mrs.  Overton  went  to  Washington 
husband  was  elected  U.S.  Representjitlve 
the  Eighth  District  in  1931,  and  a 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  sea; 
until  his  death  In  1948. 

Mrs.  Overton  had  known 
bert  Hoover,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Truman  and  was  a  personal  frletd 
Trumans. 

She  had  met  a  numbpr  of  w 
Including  King  George  VI  and  Qu^en 
beth  of  England  and  was  a 
Senate  Ladles'  Luncheon  Club. 

Mrs.  Overton  was  one  of  the 
Loyalty  Chapter.  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,   a  charter  member 
officer  and  lifetime  honorary  president 
Huguenot   Society  of  Louisiana, 
charter  member  of  the  Mother's  Club 
was   predecessor  to  the   Alexandr;  a 
League,  vice  president  of  the 
eon  Club,  a  member  of  First  UnUe<  1 
1st  Church  and  La  Renaissance 

Survivors   are   two   daughters 
Elizabeth  Brazelton  of  Alexandria 
Katherlne  Callleteau  of  Baton  Roi  ige: 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandi  hlld 

Her  body  will  be  at  the  residence 
and  Washington  Sts.,  until  time 
at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  In  First  Unl 
odist  Church  with  Rev.  Harvey 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  In  Mt.  Olivet 
tery,    Plnevllle,   under   direction 
Bros. 
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Mr.    BARTLETP.    Mr 
recently  had  the  opportunity  tc 
open  letter  from  General  Motor 
their  suppliers.  They  are  very 
as  I  am,  about  the  recent  trenp 
substituting  Government 
consumer  decisions  in  the 

General    Motors    has 
sponded  to  consumer  choice  by 
1975 -model  cars  that  average 
better  fuel  economy  than  their 
In  addition,  they  have  committed 
selves  to  a  goal  of  53  percent 
Improvement  over  1974  models 

It  Is  their  belief  that  fuel 
legislation  such   as   taxing 
the  basis  of  fuel  economy,  sia 
or  horsepower,  could  delay 
conserving  gasoline,  extend 
ment,  and  restrict  economic 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimou; 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  thi  ■ 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th 
as  follows : 

Genxsai.  Motors 
Detroit,  Mich.,  July 

Dear  Sttpplier:  We  at  General 
very    concerned    about    the    rec( 
toward    substituting    governmen ; 
tlons  for  consumer  decisions  in 
place.  Some  members  of  Congress 
opinion  that  they  know  far  more 
consumers  should  or  should  not 
the  consumers  themselves.  This 
attitude  has  appeared  In  many 
lative  actions,  one  of  which  is  th 
to    set    fuel-economy   standards 
vehicles  on  the  basis  of  fuel 
weight  or  horsepower. 

GM  spokesmen  have  tried  to 
Congress  that  we  do  not  need 
prodding  to  produce  energy-efficleiit 
Oiir  customers  vote  In  the  m 
day  with  their  dollars.  In  short,  V 
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best     Interest^-our     business     Interest — to 
produce  the  products  that  will  sell. 

General  Motors  has  responded  to  consumer 
choice  by  committing  billions  of  dollars  to 
provide  a  new  generation  of  automobiles.  The 
first  of  these  products  are  already  on  the 
market  and  the  next  few  years  wUl  see  all 
our  cars  smaUer,  lighter  and  more  fuel 
efficient.  Already,  GM's  1975-model  cars 
average  28  percent  better  fuel  economy  t^an 
our  1974  models,  according  to  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  figures.  We  are  committed 
to  a  goal  of  53  percent  average  Improvement 
over  1974  models  by  1980. 

Fuel  economy  legislation  could  delay 
progress  in  conserving  gasoline,  extend  un- 
employment and  restrict  economic  progress. 
It  could  also  deny  the  choice  of  vehicles 
desired  and  needed  by  a  large  number  of 
Americans.  If  legislation  forces  larger  cars 
out  of  the  market — as  a  28  mile  per  gallon 
minimum  certainly  would — the  likely  result 
Is  that  many  wUl  keep  the  cars  they  have, 
rather  than  buy  new  cars  that  someone 
thinks  they  should  have.  No  matter  how 
efficient  and  clean  legislated  models  may  be, 
they  will  save  no  gasoline — they  will  con- 
tribute nothing  to  cleaner  air — unless  they 
are  purchased  by  our  customers. 

We  of  the  General  Motors  team  are  not 
alonr  in  these  concerns.  Our  only  wish  Is  that 
more  people  who  share  them  will  voice 
them  ...  to  their  associates  and  employes,  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  especially 
to  their  representatives  In  Congress.  That 
kind  of  effort  works,  as  evidenced  by  the 
repeal  of  the  seat  belt  interlock  system. 
Things  get  done  when  people  let  their 
opini.ins  be  known. 
Sincerely, 

T.  E.  D.\RNTON, 

Vice  President,  Procurement 
arid  Production  Control  Staff. 


SENATOR  BAKER  DELIVERS 

THOUGHTFUL  ADDRESS  TO  OPEN 
BICENTENNIAL  YEAR  AT  WEST 
LTBERTY  STATE  COLLEGE— RE- 
CEIVES HONORARY  DEGREE  OP 
HUMANE    LETTERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  America  people  are  begin- 
ning the  celebration  of  our  200th  birth- 
day as  an  independent  nation.  Already 
the  Bicentennial  observances  show  evi- 
dence of  planning  that  emphasizes  our 
unique  heritage.  Many  communities  and 
institutions  have  planned  activities  that 
will  continue  tlirough  the  Bicentennial 
year. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  yes- 
terday in  the  beginning  of  ambitious  Bi- 
centermial  activities  at  West  Liberty 
State  College  in  West  Virginia.  Hundreds 
of  faculty,  students,  and  townspeople  at- 
tended the  noonday  program  on  the 
beautiful  hill  country  campu-s.  Oiu-  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.,  delivered  the  convocation  ad- 
dress. He  was  av.arded  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Humane  L-etters. 

An  impressive  series  of  events  has  been 
scheduled  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent James  L.  Chapman,  throughout  the 
academic  year,  culminating  with  the 
commencement  address  by  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  on  May  15, 1976.  The  col- 
lege has  planned  two  .series  of  programs. 
The  first  is  called  "Heritage,"  and  in- 
cludes lectures,  exhibitions,  and  compe- 
titions covering  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Three  Bicentennial  scholarships 
also  will  be  awarded. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is 


"Horizons"  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
public  forums  on  the  general  subject  of 
"America  and  Appalachia:  Horizons  of 
Hope."  The  first  of  these  was  held  last 
night  at  Linsly  Military  Institute  in  the 
nearby  city  of  Wheeling  and  was  also 
addressed  by  Senator  Baker. 

Senator  Baker  stressed  the  importance 
of  Individual  responsibility  and  the  chal- 
lenge for  citizens  to  help  secure  solutions 
to  national  and  regional  issues.  He  co- 
gently outlined  the  resources  available 
■within  the  Appalachian  region  to  aid  our 
Nation  in  solving  tlie  energy  crisis.  He 
emphasized  that  this  area  forms  a  basic 
frontier  for  America — a  frontier  with 
people  and  resources  that  will  contribute 
to  tlie  betterment  of  life  for  all  citizens. 
He  rightly  cautioned,  however,  against 
the  misuse  of  energy  sources  within 
Appalachia. 

Following  his  remarks.  Senator  Baker 
responded  to  wide-ranging  questions 
from  the  large  audience  for  almost  an 
hour. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  B/jcer's  address 
at  the  college  convocation  was  a  thought- 
ful discussion  of  many  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  people  of  our  country 
today.  His  analysis  of  our  Republic  at 
the  time  of  its  Bicentennial  and  his  view 
of  what  lies  ahead  is  perceptive  and 
thought  provoking.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  Senator  Baker's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

convocatton-  address  by  senator 
Howard  H.  Baker.,  Jr. 

The  American  experience  Is  a  dynamic  one 
and  Is  constantly  underfjolng  changes,  both 
rapid  and  subtle;  and  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment In  our  200-year  history,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  American 
experience  in  Southeast  Asia,  In  the  wake  of 
the  disenchantment  of  Watergate,  In  the 
midst  of  severe,  worldwide  economic  disori- 
entation, and  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of 
renewed  distress  in  Portugal,  In  the  Southern 
part  of  Africa,  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  this  student  body  and  this  generation 
possess  the  unique  opportunity  to  be  grass- 
roots participants  In  the  evolution  and  devel- 
opment of  a  new  era  in  the  American  ex- 
perience. 

Sharing  the  platform  with  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, I  think  it  especially  appropriate  to 
encourage  the  students  of  West  Liberty  State 
College  to  participate  in  the  political  process. 
In  a  remarkable  way,  Senator  Randolph  ex- 
emplifies the  fact  that  politics  Is  an  honor- 
able profession.  I  believe  that  Watergate 
might  never  have  occurred  had  there  been 
moie  poll  lies  instead  of  lerss  In  the  Wliite 
House,  and  I  believe  that  politics  Is  prob- 
ably the  free  citizen's  highest  secular  calling. 

I  particularly  hope  that  the  millions  of 
citi/;en  politicians,  without  whom  the  Re- 
public cculd  not  function,  do  not  become 
disenchanted  with  the  political  process. 

Because  of  the  willingness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  involve  themselves  in  the  po- 
litical process,  our  nation  throughout  its 
history  has  been  remarkably  right  on  major 
Issue  determinations.  I  believe  that  the  calm, 
cautious,  careful  reassessment  of  the  reali- 
ties of  today,  in  terms  of  our  policy  deter- 
minations for  tomorrow,  will  continue  to  be 
conducted  In  that  American  way  which  gives 
full  credence  and  effect  to  the  unique  politi- 
cal genius  for  self-determination. 

And  where  will  that  lead  ua?  No  one  knows 
few  sure,  but  I  possess  extraordinary  faith  In 
the  collective  genius  of  the  American  peo- 
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pie;  and  I  believe  that  their  determination 
at  this  time  wlU  be  as  correct  as  It  has 
been  in  most  cases  In  the  past. 
But,  I  have  some  ideas;  for  instance : 
I  think  It  highly  unlikely  that  America 
will  engage  in  another  Vietnam  in  the  near 
future. 

If  there  is  a  foreign  policy  requirement  of 
that  sort,  I  suspect  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  Congressional  concurrence  and 
would  be  characterized  by  the  application  of 
adequate  force  to  end  the  confrontation 
veiy  quickly.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  as 
some  now  suggest,  that  our  disengagement 
from  Indochina  leaves  South  Korea,  Thai- 
land, and  other  of  our  allies  open  prey.  I 
caution  against  such  generalities;  and  I  find 
that  they  are  not  consonant  with  the  facts 
as  I  observe  them. 

I  believe  that  we  may  witness  a  further 
elaboration  and  extension  of  detente,  partic- 
ularly In  the  fields  of  strategic  arms  limi- 
tations where  the  expense  for  greater  dellveiy 
systems  and  explosive  power  already  has 
reached  the  point  of  greatly  diminished  re- 
turns, and  in  trade,  particularly  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  the  mutual  advantages 
are  obvious  and  apparent,  if  we  can  over- 
come the  Inevitable  foreign  and  domestic 
complications. 

The  Increasing  pace  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion Is  perhaps  our  most  urgent  problem. 

Very  soon  there  may  be  a  renewed  effort  to 
establish  a  realistic  regulatory  system  to  ac- 
commodate the  expanding  membership  of  the 
nuclear  club. 

Although  an  unpopular  stance,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that,  notwithstanding  our  dis- 
engagement from  Southeast  Asia,  in  view  of 
the  growing  military  strength  and  deploy- 
ment of  Soviet  forces,  In  the  future  it  may 
be  necessary  to  expend  more,  and  not  less, 
for  our  national  defense. 

I  expect  that  the  governmental  Intelli- 
gence and  law  enforcement  community  will 
be  brought  into  tighter  reign  and  rendered 
more  responsive  and  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  people. 

And  I  believe  that  our  nation  must  possess 
a  strong  intelligence  and  law  enforcement 
capability  and  function.  But  I  find  that  we 
have  not  yet  fully  understood  the  relation- 
ship of  democratic  government  to  that  capa- 
bility and  function.  Notwithstanding  the  ne- 
cessity for  effective  intelligence  and  vigorous 
law  enforcement,  our  dedication  to  the  free 
institutions  of  a  Republic,  a  representative 
democracy,  must  be  as  great. 

I  predict  there  will  occur  profound  eco- 
nomic readjustmentB. 

These  will  be  occasioned  by  the  continued 
outflow  of  currency  and  credit  reserves  to 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Persian  Gulf 
countries,  by  the  move  to  achieve  American 
energy  Independence,  by  further  expansion 
of  the  humanistic  drive  to  Improve  one's 
status  and  condition,  and  by  the  Identifica- 
tion and  easing  of  economic  Inequities. 

So,  I  urge  the  1975  student  body  of  this 
great  institution  to  remain  calm,  during  the 
course  of  the  next  several  months,  as  we 
watch  the  accumulation  of  our  mistakes,  er- 
rorij,  and  misjudgments,  and  the  unfolding 
of  our  opportunities.  This  is  not  an  occasion 
for  bitterness  nor  despondence.  Rather,  we 
must  understand  that  for  the  third  century 
of  America's  existence,  we  must  do  what  we 
have  always  done,  and  that  is  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  situation  as  we  find  it.  and  adapt 
our  policies  and  priorities  to  it. 


OLD    DEFENDERS    DAY— A    MARY- 
LAND HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Sep- 
tember 12  is  Defenders  Day  in  Maryland, 
a  day  that  marks  the  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  most  Important  events  In  our 
State's  history.  This  Is  the  anniversary 


of  the  battles  of  North  Point  and  Fort 
McHenry.  In  those  two  conflicts,  the  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore  successfully  defended 
their  city  against  the  British. 

In  a  history  of  Maryland,  edited  by 
Richard  Walsh  and  William  Lloyd  Fox, 
and  published  by  the  Maryland  Histori- 
cal Society  in  1974,  the  events  that  gave 
rise  to  the  designation  of  Defenders  Day 
are  described.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoLmcs  and  Democracy   in   Maryland, 

1800-1854 
Encouraged  by  their  conquest  of  Washing- 
ton, the  British  found  the  temptation  of  at- 
tacking Baltimore  too  strong  to  resist.  They 
headed  up  the  Bay.  By  Sunday  morning, 
September  11,  the  sails  of  fifty  British  ships 
lined  the  horizon  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Patapsco  River.  The  British  planned  to  at- 
tack Baltimore  with  a  combined  land  and 
sea  operation.  The  land  force,  comprising 
four  thousand  troops,  debari-ed  on  Septem- 
ber 12  at  North  Point  and  moved  up  the  nar- 
row peninsula  between  the  Patapsco  and 
Back  rivers.  A  successful  march  here  would 
bring  them  to  the  environs  of  Baltimore 
from  the  east.  Simultaneously,  frigates  and 
bomb  vessels  sailed  up  the  Patapsco,  expect- 
ing to  enter  the  Northwest  Branch  beneath 
Fort  McHenry  and  assault  Baltimore  from 
its  Inner  harbor. 

The  British  strategy  was  obvious  to  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Smith,  and  he  prepared  to  meet 
it.  He  assigned  3,200  troops  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral John  Strieker  to  meet  the  British  ad- 
vance upon  the  peninsula  from  North  Point. 
Smith  then  ordered  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Northwest  Branch,  between  Fort  McHenry 
and  the  Lazaretto,  be  blocked  with  barges. 
He  reinforced  the  troops  and  cannon  at  Fort 
McHenry  and  the  garrison  across  the  river 
at  the  Lazaretto. 

On  September  12  and  13,  1814,  the  two 
forces  moved  to  carry  out  the  strategy 
planned  for  them.  General  Strieker's  militia 
met  the  seasoned  British  regulars,  but  unlike 
the  battle  at  Bladensburg,  the  American 
militia  held  their  ground.  After  two  costly 
engagements  and  the  death  of  their  com- 
mander. Major  General  Robert  Ross,  the 
British  retired  to  their  vessels  at  North  Point. 
While  the  land  forces  were  in  combat,  the 
British  ships  blasted  away  at  Fort  McHenry. 
Beginning  early  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  a  terrific  hammering  of  cannon  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day  and  into  the 
night.  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 14  aboard  a  flag-of-truce  ship  down  the 
Patapsco,  Francis  Scott  Key  peered  through 
spyglasses  and  to  his  Joy  and  amazement 
saw  the  American  flag  still  flying  over  Port 
McHenry.  Key  had  made  contact  with  the 
British  to  seek  the  release  of  a  captured  Dr. 
William  Beanes  and  had  witnessed  the  bom- 
bardment aboard  ship.  As  he  gratefully  dis- 
cerned the  flag  in  the  foggy  dawn,  his  emo- 
tions stirred  his  poetic  nature,  and  he 
quickly  Jotted  down  phrases  on  the  back  of  a 
letter  he  carried.  Released  and  ashore,  he 
published  the  verses  written  In  celebration 
of  the  victory.  Thus  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  came  into  being.  The  light  of  day 
also  brought  relief  and  Joy  to  the  defenders 
of  Port  McHenry.  They  had  withstood  the 
British  assault  and  for  a  few  days  tensely 
girded  for  another.  But  the  disheartened 
British  sailed  away.  Though  Washington  had 
been  sacked  Baltimore  stood  untouched,  and 
by  this  defense  the  nation's  honor  was  par- 
tially restored. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  those 
events  were  a  turning  point  In  the  War 
of  1812.  They  are  a  proud  chapter  In  the 


history  of  Baltimore,  our  State,  and  our 
country.  They  are  a  constant  reminder 
that  Americans  are  ready  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  homes  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom.  As  each  year  we 
proudly  observe  Defenders  Day  in  Mary- 
land, let  us  never  forget  its  significance. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TWENTY-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  20  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:35  a.m.,  recessed  until  10:55  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ford). 


FOREIGN   RELATIONS   AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  1976-1977 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business  (S.  1517)  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1517)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs;  in- 
ternational organizations,  conferences,  and 
commissions;  Information  and  cultural  ex- 
change; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi'esldent. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoHNSTON>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  number  of  technical 
amendments  for  immediate  considera- 
tion. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Tlie  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
a-s  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  103." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  18.". 

On  page  15,  line  17,  strike  out  "sections 
101  and  102"  and  ln£ert  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 101". 

On  page  23,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  through  line  25  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$3,985,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976;  and 

"(B)  for  faculties  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  $2,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976;". 
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On  page  24,  lln«  7,  strtke  out 
Insert  In  lieu  tbereof  "Not' 

Oa  page  24.  line  33.  strUce  out 
COO"  and  inserl  In  Ueu  thereof 
000". 

On  page  27.  line  22,  strike  out 
Inatory"   and   Insert   In  Ueu   thereof 
dUcretloaary". 

On  page  24,  line  24,  strike 
000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  25,  lines  8  and  9 
proprlated  and  paid"  and  Insert  li 
of  "expended". 

On  page  47,  line  2,  strike  out 
time  It  appears  and  insert  In 
"after". 

On  page  47.  Une  3,  strike  out  "pf'esent"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "transmit" 

On  page  48.  line  19.  Immediate 
period.  Insert  quotation  marks. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr, 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  S. 
resents  a  new  approach  by 
Relations  Committee,  intendeil 
solldate  and  logically  structiiri 
of  Individual  bills  which  in 
tiave  been  dealt  with  piecemeal . 
which  the  committee  has  er  titled 
foreign  relations  authorizatior 
tains   the   authorization   of 
1976  appropriations  for  the 
partment,  for  the  State  Derjartment 
OflBce  of  Foreign   Bulldinss— 
the  past  has  been  funded  throijgh 
arate  authorization — for  the 
formation  Agency,  for  the  Ahns 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency 
the  Board  for  International 
ing.  The  only  major  foreign  afltirs 
cy  not  included  in  this  consol:  dated 
is  AID.   the   Agency   for  International 
Development,  which  receives 
ization  through  the  ann'ial  f4reign 
bill. 
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I.  Adminittrativ*  of  Foreign  Atfairs: 

A.  Slate  Department: 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses 

2.  Representation  allowances 

3.  Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Cansi|ar 

Service.     

4.  Paymeiits  to  IIm  Foreipi  Service  Retirem4>t 

and  Disability  Fund 

B.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.   _ 

C.  Foreim  service  buildincs  (Stale  Departmar]): 

1.  Regular  account 

2.  Foreign  currency  account 

II.  International   organizations,  conferences, 

commtssions: 

A.  International  organizations  and  conferent^s 
(State  Department): 

Contributions  to  international  organizatioils. . 
Conlributions  to  interoationjl  peacekeeping 

activities 

Miuiofls  to  international  organizations. 
International  conferences  and  contingencies . 
International  trade  negotiations 

B.  International    commissions    (State    Dep: 

menl): 

L  International  Boundary  and  Water  Comnis- 
sion.  United  States  and  Mexics 


1. 

2. 

3. 
«. 

5. 


>  This  item  includes  the  administration's  supp  emental  request  of  $15,400,000. 


tl  ible 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  the 
cates,  the  committee  made  rediictions 
four  Items.  The  first  reduction , 
Department    "Salaries    and 
was  based  upon  reduced  persbnnel 
qulrements  owing  to  the  Amerlpan 
drawal  from  Indochina.  The 
duction,  in  "Contributions  to 
tlonal  organizations,"  was  ms  de 
to  eliminate  all  f imds  requeste  1 
contributions  to  UNESCO,  Su<h 
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In  combining  these  five  authorizations, 
the  committee  has  organized  the  various 
authorization  items  functionally  rather 
than  by  agency.  The  first  of  the  four 
functional  categories  is  "Administration 
of  Foreign  Affairs,"  which  contains 
most  of  the  basic  operating  budget  of 
the  State  Department — including  the 
Ofllce  of  Foreign  Buildings — and  all  of 
the  budget  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  The  second  functional 
category  is  "International  Organizations, 
Conferences,  and  Commissions,"  which 
contaliLs  funds,  administered  by  the 
State  Department,  providing  for  U.S. 
participation  in  a  broad  range  of  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  my  statement, 
I  hope  that  notice  will  be  given  to  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  to  Senator  Humphrey,  and 
to  Senator  McGee,  all  of  whom  wanted 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  di'.ring  the  pres- 
entation of  this  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that 
tliey  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  on 
it  this  early.  I  would  like  for  notice  to 
be  given  to  those  Senators,  particularly. 
The  third  functional  category  is  "In- 
formation and  Cultur:^  Exchange," 
v.-hich  contains  the  budgets  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  of  the  State  De- 
partments Buioau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange,  and  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  which  makes 
grants  to  Radio  F^ee  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  The  fourth  category,  entitled 
"Miscellaneous,"  contains,  among  other 
items,  fimds  for  the  State  Department's 
OiEce  of  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance, Including  a  special  congressionally 
initiated  authorization  for  assistance  to 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 


In  dealing  with  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budgets  for  these  various  agencies,  Mr. 
President,  the  committee,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, has  approved  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch.  The 
committee  draws  a  distinction  between 
this  bill,  which  for  the  most  part  provides 
the  basic  funds  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  relations,  and  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  for  tlic  most  part 
contains  "program"  money  and  thus  con- 
tains a  much  larger  discretionary  ele- 
ment. In  dealing  with  the  foreign  aid  bi  1, 
the  committee  has  customarily  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  consressional  per- 
spective to  bear  through  an  examination 
and  adjustment  of  the  various  program 
funding  levels.  In  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day, hov.ever,  the  committee's  approach, 
generally  stated,  has  been  to  approve 
the  amounts  in  the  Pi'esident's  budget, 
f  nding  economies  where  po.ssible.  and  to 
bring  the  congressional  perspective  to 
hear  through  various  policy-type  amend- 
ments which  serve  to  shape  the  executive 
branch's  practices  and  procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  various  authorization 
items,  organized  functionally  as  I  have 
dc.'?crii:)ed,  and  comparing  the  fiscal  yenr 
1975  appropriation,  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1976  request,  and  the  com- 
mittee's fiscal  year  1976  recommendation 
for  each  Item.  This  table  also  appears  on 
page  2  of  the  committee  report  on  S. 
1517. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Fiscal  year — 


1975 
appropiiatiOM 


1976 
request 


Committee 
recommenda- 
tion 


Fiscal  ye3r— 


1975 
appropriation 


1976 
request 


Committee 
recommenda- 
tion 


J361, 662,000  1  $428,  GOO.  000 
1,385,000         1,750,000 


$425,550,000 
2.  OOO,  COO 


2. 100. 000         2, 100,  OCO         2,  ICO,  OOC 


ind 


20,  535. 000 
9, 410, 000 

22, 995, 000 
4, 870,  000 


6,355,000 
10, 690,  OCO 

29,840,000 
9,  785, 000 


6,355,000 
12,130.000 

29. 840,  000 
9,  785,  000 


203,903,000      245,707,000     223,496,000 


5,658,000 
6.  708. 000 
6,  540.  000 
1, 900, 000 


29,  «00, 000 
8, 696.  000 
5, 840, 000 
2,  596,  OOO 


9,  600. 000 
8, 6%,  000 
5,  840, 000 
2,596,000 


1 1, 183, 000       13, 687, 000       13, 687, 000 


2.  American  sections,  international  commis- 

sions        1,379,000         1.576,000         1,576,000 

3.  International  fisheries  commissions 4,060,000        4,730,000        4,730,000 

I  I    Information  and  cultural  exchange: 

A.  United  States  Inforniation  Agency: 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses 230,668,000      257,692.000      257.692.000 

2.  Special  international  exhibitions.... 6,841,000         6,187.000         6.187,000 

3.  Acquisitions    and    construction    of    radio 

facilities 4,400.000       10,135,000       10,135,000 

B.  Fducstional  exchange  (State  Department): 

1.  Mutual   education  and  cultural  exchange 

activitie- 54,380,000       65,000,000       65,000.000 

2.  Center   for   cultural   and   technical   inter- 

change between  East  and  West 7,400,000         9,000,000         9,000,000 

3.  United   States-Japan   friendship   activities 

(foreign  currency  program) 0       15,000,000  0 

C.  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  (Radio 

Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty) 49,800,000       65,640,000       65,640,000 

IV.  Miscellaneous: 

A.  Migration  and  refugee  assistance  (State  De- 

partment)   8,420,000       10,100,000       10,100.000 

B.  Assistance  to  Soviet  refugees  (State  Depart-  „.„„„-» 

ment) 40,000,000  0       20,000,000 

Total 1,250,106,000  1,201,485,000 


Indl- 
In 
In  State 
^penses," 
re- 
with- 
s^cond  re- 
in tema- 
so  as 
for  U.S. 
contri- 


butions have,  by  previous  legislation, 
been  suspended  pending  a  Presidential 
determination  concerning  UNESCO  pol- 
icy vis-a-vls  Israel,  and  the  committee 
sees  no  reason  to  provide  funds  imtil 
contiibutions  can  actually  be  made.  The 
third  reduction,  in  "Contributions  to 
international  placekeeping  activities," 
was  made  possible  by  the  termination  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol and  Supervision  In  Vietnam,  for 


which  a  large  U.S.  contribution  has  been 
budgeted.  The  fourth  reduction— the 
elimination  of  all  funds  for  "United 
States-Japan  friendship  activities" — was 
made  only  because  the  Senate  had  al- 
ready approved  such  appropriations  on 
June  13,  in  another  bill,  S.  824. 

As  the  table  also  indicates,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  three  items  the  committee 
recommends  Increases  In  the  amounts 
re<iuested  by  the   administration.  The 
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first  is  a  modest  increase  hi  tlie  State 
Department  "Representation  allowances" 
item.  The  committee  was  aware  that 
the  amount  requested  for  this  item  was 
based  upon  the  expectation  that  an  esti- 
mated $250,000  in  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses would  be  borne  by  State  Depart- 
liicnt  employees.  The  committee  there - 
loie  increased  this  item  by  that  amount, 
ia  keeping  with  its  desire  to  see  Ameri- 
can representation  abroad  move  away 
from  dependence  on  private  wealth.  The 
second  increase  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  a  $1.4  million  addition  to 
the  budget  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  so  that  ACDA  may 
undertake  two  studies  which  tlie  com- 
mittee believes  to  be  of  great  potential 
value:  a  study  regarding  the  impact  on 
military  expenditures  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can arms  control  agreements;  and  a  sec- 
ond study,  to  be  conducted  in  consi^ta- 
tion  with  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  with  respect  to  nuclear 
safeguard  techniques.  The  final  increase, 
Mr.  President,  was  one  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Congress  every  fiscal  year 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973:  a  congres- 
sionally initiated  appropriation  for  aid 
to  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  $20  milUon 
appropriation  and  an  expansion  of  the 
coverage  to  include  refugees  from  East- 
ern Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  authorization  of  fis- 
cal year  1976  appropriations,  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  approved  a  number 
of  amendments  designed — as  I  indicated 
earlier — to  shape  executive  branch  pro- 
cedure and  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  relations  I  shall  sum- 
marize some  of  these  briefly : 

First.  At  the  Initiation  of  Senator  Mc- 
Gee,  the  bill  would  establish  a  new  $25 
million  U.S.  Emergency  Refugee  and  Mi- 
gration Assistance  Fund  to  be  available 
to  meet  imexpected  ui-gent  refugee  and 
migration  needs.  Under  present  law.  In 
any  year  the  President  may  transfer  as 
much  as  $10  million  of  foreign  aid  funds 
to  augment  funds  appropriated  for  mi- 
gration and  refugee  assistance.  The  new 
emergency  fund  would  be  an  alternative 
to  the  transfer  authority  approach. 
Once  created  through  this  authorization 
and  the  necessary  appropriation,  the 
fund  would  be  available  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. For  specific  uses  of  tlie  fimd,  con- 
gressional oversight  would  be  retrospec- 
tive, with  justifications  being  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees after  the  event.  Over  the  longer 
rmi,  however,  the  need  for  appropria- 
tions to  replenish  the  fund  should  enable 
Congress  to  maintain  control  and  effec- 
tive oversight. 

Second.  At  the  initiative  of  Senators 
Clark  and  Percy,  the  bill  also  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $25  million,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  for  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
United  Nations  University.  Originally 
proposed  by  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
in  1969,  the  U.N.  University  was  formally 
chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1973  to  deal  with  "the  pressing  global 
problems  of  human  survival,  develop- 
ment, and  welfare."  A  description  of  the 


university's  envisioned  structure  and 
activities  is  contained  in  the  committee's 
report.  Financing  for  the  university  will 
come  primarily  from  income  from  its  en- 
dowment which — once  created — should 
enable  the  imiversity  to  operate  with  fi- 
nancial, and  thus  political,  independence. 
To  date,  the  only  sizable  contribution 
has  come  from  Japan,  which  has  pledged 
$100  milhon  to  be  paid  over  5  years.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  join  with  Japan  in  pro- 
viding early  support  for  the  university. 
In  the  conmiittee's  view,  an  initial  con- 
tribution of  $25  million  will  demonstrate 
U.S.  support  for  the  university,  while  re- 
serving for  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  proposals  for  additional  U.S. 
contributions  on  the  basis  of  the  uni- 
versity's demonstrated  a'iility  to  fulfill 
its  stated  goals. 

Tliird.  At  the  initiative  of  Senator 
Pearson,  the  bill  also  expands  the  pro- 
gram, established  by  la.st  year's  State- 
USIA  bill,  of  assigning  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  domestic  duty  in  State  and 
local  governments,  public  schools,  com- 
munity colleges,  and  other  "grassroots" 
organizations.  As  enacted  last  year,  this 
program  called  for  the  participation  of 
at  least  50  Foreign  Service  officers  per 
year.  As  expanded  by  this  year's  bill,  the 
program  will  involve  the  participation 
of  every  ofBcer  at  some  point  before  tlie 
15th  year  of  his  or  her  career. 

Fourth.  At  the  Initiative  of  Senator 
Pell,  the  bill  also  contains  provisions 
intended  to  strengthen  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  system.  One  provision  will 
have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  appli- 
cation of  stricter  standards  in  the  hiring 
and  promotion  of  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers.  Another  provision  will  re- 
quire the  administration  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  State-USIA  personnel  sys- 
tem, to  include  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  categories,  each  of 
which  now  has  Its  own  standards  for 
hiring,  tenure,  and  pay. 

Fifth.  Relatedly.  at  the  initiative  of 
Senators  Bayh  and  Clark,  the  bill  would 
establish  a  fair  grievance  procedure  for 
all  Foreign  Service  personnel  and  their 
survivors.  With  slight  variation,  this  pro- 
vision has  already  passed  the  Senate 
three  times;  and  the  committee  believes 
that  the  State  Department's  continuing 
Inabihty  to  establish  a  satisfactory  griev- 
ance system  only  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment for  congressionally  initiated  ac- 
tion. 

Sixth.  At  the  Initiative  of  Senator 
Pell,  the  bill  also  would  declare  the 
sense  of  Congress  concerning  the  selec- 
tion of  U.S.  Ambassadors.  In  the  words 
of  the  provision: 

, . .  the  position  of  United  Stales  ambassa- 
d)r  to  a  foreign  country  should  be  accorded 
to  men  and  women  possessing  clearly  demon- 
strated competence  to  perform  ambassRdortal 
duties.  Wo  individual  should  be  accorded  the 
position  of  United  States  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  country  primarily  because  of  par- 
tisan political  activity  or  flnauclal  contri- 
butions to  political  campaigns. 

In  approving  this  section,  the  commit- 
tee's Intent  was  to  set  a  clear  standard 
of  competence  to  be  used  in  the  selec- 
tion and  confirmation  of  ambassadors. 
The  committee  docs  not  intend  that  po- 


litical activities  or  contributions  be  a 
disqualifying  factor  In  ambassadorial 
selection,  but  rather  that  a  high  level 
of  ability  be  the  primary  qualifying  fac- 
tor. The  committee  is  not  trying  to  es- 
tablish an  iron-clad  rule  binding  on  the 
President. 

Seventh.  At  the  initiative  of  Senator 
Humphrey,  the  bill  also  amends  the  basic 
legislation  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  vrith  a  variety  of  pro- 
visions intended  to  strengthen  ACDA's 
role  in  U.S.  Government  arms  control 
policymaking  and  negotiations.  Among 
these  provL=!icns  is  the  establishment  of 
ACD.A's  Director  as  a  statutory  adviser 
to  the  National  Security  Council  and  a 
new  procedure  for  the  preparation  of 
arms  control  impact  statements  in  con- 
nection with  significant  new  programs 
likely  to  have  a  direct  or  indirect  effect 
on  arms  control  goals. 

Eighth.  At  the  Initiative  of  Senator 
Peucy,  the  bill  places  into  law  the  char- 
ter of  the  Voice  of  America.  Originally 
set  forth  by  executive  directive  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  the  char- 
ter comprises  a  set  of  principles  intended 
to  govern  broadcasts  by  the  Voice  of 
America.  In  the  committee's  view,  the 
broaden  Gts  of  VO.\  can  be  effective  only 
If  they  have  the  respect  of  their  listeners, 
and  such  respect  can  be  built  only 
through  a  tradition  of  accurate  and  bal- 
anced ncv.s  presentation.  Because  the 
VOA  charter  expr2.:ses  this  idea  clearly, 
the  committee  approved  Its  inclusion  In 
the  ba-sic  USIA  legislation. 

Ninth.  And  at  the  iniliative  of  Senator 
Pell,  and  others,  the  bill  declares  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  undertake  to  enter  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible Into  comprehensive  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union — "intended  to 
achieve  an  agreement  limiting  the  de- 
ployment of  naval,  air.  and  land  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union."— and  the  United 
States — "in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  litto- 
ral countries." 

The  provision  also  requires  the  Prc;;i- 
dent  to  report  to  Congress  by  July  1, 
1976,  on  steps  he  has  taken  to  achieve 
the  negotiations  envisioned  In  the  con- 
gressional declaration. 

Mr.  President,  there  ai-e  other  provi- 
sions In  this  bill,  but  I  believe  I  have 
mentioned  those  which  are  most  promi- 
nent. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  wi.'^h  to  ex- 
press my  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  be  able  to  cooperate  in  enact- 
ing this  lesl-slation  In  the  new  consoli- 
dated format.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that,  in  con- 
.solidating  what  have  in  the  past  been 
treated  as  five  bills.  Congress  gains  a 
number  of  advantages.  The  total  picture 
of  foreign  affairs  expenditures  is  more 
easily  perceived  and  evaluated  by  Mem- 
bers. Considerable  paperwork  is  saved. 
Time  on  the  floor  of  each  House  is  con- 
.served.  And  the  number  of  conferences 
is  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  nothing 
about  the  consolidation  prevents  Con- 
gress, or  any  relevant  committee,  from 
delvhig  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the 
budget  or  activities  of  any  agency  funded 
through  the  consolidated  bill.  I  thus  re- 
peat, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  a  sincere  hope  that 
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this  new  format  will  b6  acceptec 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.    President,    that 
.  tatement. 

But  before  I  yield  to  our 
(  _.; league,  I  wish  to  make 
If  ones  whose  names  I  have 
'ilready,    particularly    Senator 
Senator  Humphrey,  Senator 
!;een  notified  that  this  bill  is  no^- 
consideration,  because  they  are 
t?rested  in  certain  parts  of  it. 
them  to  know  what  we  are 
work  on  the  bill. 

Mr.    BENTSEN   and   Mr. 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident 
time  limitation  been  set? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
no  time  limit  on  the  bill. 

Mr.    BENTSEN.    Mr.    President 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be 
amendment  later  on  In  the 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not 
naming  those  to  limit  It  to  tha 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  knew 
definitely  interested  in  certain 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President, 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  an 
that  I  have  taken  up  with  the 
guished    chairman    and    the 
Member. 

The  staff  has  made  as 
amendment  appears  acceptable, 
to  dispose  of  this  early,  whenever 
convenient. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   I   am 
time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  . 
statement  to  present  in  addition 
fact  that  I  concur  with  and  __^ 
chairman's  statement  and   the 
This  was  a  thoroughly  well  wor 
bill,  and  the  committee's  . 
tion  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
There  were  certain  amendments 
be  offered,  and  each  be  dealt  witl  i 
owTi  merits. 

I  am  prepared  at  tlie  moment 
cur  with  the  chairman,  if  that 
wish,     in     accepting    Senator 
amendment  as  a  consideration  to 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.   Yes.   I 
amendment  to  be  presented,  and 
to  say  a  little  about  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  f 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
proposes  an  amendment  on  page 
line  12,  Insert  the  following: 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows 
(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
prlated  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  thla 
the  sum  of  »l,000,000  shall  be  avallible 
the  establishment  of  a  new  travel  do  :ument 
and  Issuance  system  by  the  Passport 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 
amendment  Is  In  little  dlfferen 
than  I  had  originally  planned, 
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staff  made  a  very  good  suggestion.  It  does 
not  add  to  the  authorization,  but  it  ear- 
marks certain  money  for  the  travel  docu- 
ment Issuance  system. 

Briefly  stated,  this  brings  up  to  date 
the  mechanical  system  for  handling  these 
documents. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  $1.70  for  every  $1  spent 
because  of  the  savings  this  would  bring 
about. 

It  is  the  first  improvement  of  this 
kind  since  1955. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  today  faces 
an  economic  situation  of  critical  propor- 
tions. It  is  a  problem  brought  on  by  our 
ever-increasing  Government  bureauc- 
racy— with  its  inherent  inefHciency — and 
the  staggering  size  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et. There  is  no  greater  benefit  the  94th 
Congress  can  perfonn  for  the  American 
people  than  to  begin  the  process  of  re- 
versing this  dangerous  trend  and  Insti- 
tute procedures  which  will  reduce  spend- 
ing rather  than  relentlessly  Increase  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
will  accomplish  this  very  objective. 

The  Passport  Office  has  requested 
funds  to  Initiate  a  new  travel  document 
and  issuance  system  which,  by  conserva- 
tive estimates,  will  bring  about  savings 
of  $31  million  during  its  first  10  years  In 
operation.  It  will  also  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  increasing  the  speed  and 
efficiency  wiUi  which  passports  can  be 
processed.  I  strongly  believe  Congi-ess 
should  authorize  the  implementation  of 
this  system. 

The  system  presently  in  operation  for 
the  issuance  of  passports  consists  of 
paper-type  writing  machines.  In  1955, 
when  the  system  was  first  Instituted, 
tliree  companies  manufactured  this 
equipment.  Today,  paper-type  machines 
are  considered  obsolete.  They  are  no 
longer  being  produced,  and  the  existing 
inventory  of  machines  and  spare  parts 
will  be  exhausted  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  The  alternative  to  approving  a  new 
passport  issuance  system,  therefore,  is  to 
have  none  at  all  within  a  few  years.  The 
situation  brought  about  by  this  would  be 
chaotic. 

The  Passport  Office's  TDIS  Is  the  re- 
sult of  5  years  of  hiten-sive  study  and  re- 
search, and  has  been  enthusiastically 
approved  by  the  passport  experts  at  the 
1D74  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization Conference. 

It  is  a  modem,  efficient  electronic  sys- 
tem which  will  Increase  productivity 
from  the  present  3,000  units  per  man- 
year  to  10,000  units  per  man-year.  Data 
on  the  information  page  will  be  "frozen," 
a  technique  which  will  substantially  re- 
duce passport  fraud — and,  in  itself,  save 
the  American  people  millions  of  dollars 
every  year.  Other  benefits  include  a  re- 
duction In  the  size  of  the  passport  so  It 
can  be  carried  In  pocket  or  purse,  thus 
decreasing  the  risk  of  Its  being  lost;  grid- 
patterned  visa  pages  to  encourage  the 
orderly  placement  of  visa  stamps,  and  a 
new  cover  which  will  neither  fade  nor 
crack  as  the  present  one  does. 
Mr.  President,  the  entire  convei-slon  to 


this  system,  which  can  be  fully  Imple- 
mented In  less  than  5  years,  is  estimated 
to  cost  between  $19  and  $20  million.  On 
the  basis  of  a  study  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Government 
will  receive  a  $1.70  return  for  every  $1 
spent. 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Passport  Of- 
fice requests  $1  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  TDIS.  Authorization  of  this  re- 
quest should  be  Included  In  S.  1517. 

Postponement  of  the  program  for  just 
1  year  will  cost  the  Government — and 
the  American  people — $3.1  million  In 
lost  savings.  Furthermore,  if  our  present 
is.suance  sy.stem  Is  not  replaced  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  it  will 
come  close  to  collapsing  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  need  for  this  authorization. 
Our  country  cannot  afford  to  have  as  its 
only  passport  Issuance  system  one  which 
is  rapidly  deteriorating;  nor.  In  view  of 
the  economic  crisis  we  face,  can  the 
Government  pass  up  the  savings  which 
will  accrue  from  TDIS. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
my  part,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  do  want  to  say  this:  It 
simply  states  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
terms  what  Is  already  In  the  bill. 

It  is  In  the  bill  in  this  way:  We  provide 
a  large  amount  in  the  category  of  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs;  and  in 
making  up  that  sum.  we  took  into  con- 
sideration and  Included  the  same  $1 
million,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  part  of 
the  President's  program.  It  has  been 
requested,  and  I  understand  that  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  consideration.  I  know  that  his  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  is  in  accord  with 
the  facts. 

I  also  thank  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  Senator  Case,  for  his  coopera- 
tion, and  I  thank  Senator  Javits  and 
others  who  have  been  involved  in  this 
matter.  I  believe  it  is  Important  that 
we  make  this  modernization. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Even  though  it  Is 
already  In  the  bill  as  a  part  of  the  over- 
all sum.  It  certainly  does  no  harm  to 
Include  this  language.  It  spells  It  out  in 
terms  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
point,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
this  question:  There  has  been  some  sug- 
gestion that  the  director  of  the  Passport 
Office  has  made  a  recommendation  about 
what  amounts  to  a  national  identity  card 
system  for  all  Americans.  I  take  It  this 
is  not  a  part  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  think  that  would 
be  a  totally  different  thing. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  It  Is  a  totally 
different  matter,  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  commission,  which  is  to 
deal  with  travel  documents. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
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is  not  one  member  of  this  body  who  has 
not  been  called  upon  by  a  constituent 
to  provide  expeditious  passport  service 
in  cases  of  emergency  or  extreme  need. 
We  all  know  that  the  surest  and  fastest 
means  of  assisting  our  constituents  In 
tliese  instances  is  to  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone and  call  the  Passport  Office.  Even 
on  weekends,  holidays  anf'  at  night,  the 
Pafsport   Office   reacts   immediately   to 
Odi-  constituents'  problems.  It  was  not 
always  so  prior  to  the  assumption  of  the 
directorship    of    that    Office    by    Miss 
Frances  G.  Knight.  Are  we  now  to  deny 
th;  Passport  Office  tlie  opportunity  to 
improve  itself  further  by  moving  into 
the  modem  technological  era?  For  this 
reason,  I  support  the  amendment  au- 
thorizuig  $1,000,000  hiitial  funding  for 
the  Passport  Office's  new  Travel  Docu- 
ment and  Issuance  System  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league. Senator  Curtis.  The  amendment 
is  directly  related  to  a  request  for  $1,000,- 
000  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Tills  sum  is  to  be 
used  for  the  development  of  a  project 
which  will  provide  the  United  States  with 
a  new  passport  with  an  improved  format 
more  easily  handled,  more   convenient 
for  the  citizen  and  Inspecting  officers  at 
cur  ports  of  entry.  Along  with  this  mod- 
em  document   Is    an    issuance   system 
which  will  improve  greatly  the  mechani- 
cal processing  of  the  passport.  All  these 
modem  improvements  will  provide  better 
service,  more  accuracy,  more  efficiency 
and  speed  in  the  oiieration  of  the  Pass- 
port Office. 

In  1957,  a  previous  modernization  of 
the  Passport  Office  brought  about  the 
development  of  a  new  passport  document, 
a  machine  system  of  production  to  re- 
place manual  systems,  and  a  move  to  new 
quarters  which  would  permit  the  efficient 
handling  of  an  ever-increasing  workload. 
This  project  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress  and  it  paid  off 
many  times  over  In  the  first  year  of 
operation.  Modem  machinery  was  in- 
stalled, new  equipment  introduced,  a  re- 
training program  for  employees  was  de- 
veloped— all  of  which  gi-eatly  improved 
passport  services  rendered  to  American 
citizens.  AH  phases  of  application  accep- 
tance, passport  processing,  filing,  record- 
ing and  communications  were  improved 
and  speeded  up.  Not  only  the  American 
traveling  public,  but  we,  in  Congress, 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  this  tremendous 
Improvement.  In  many  offices  it  virtually 
eliminated  the  follov.-up  telephone  calls 
and  communications  from  congressional 
offices  which  were  required  because  of 
months  of  backup  workload  with  result- 
ing delays  in  the  issuance  of  passports. 

Nineteen  years  have  passed  since  that 
major  overhaul  of  the  Passport  Office 
occurred  and  it  is  now  time  to  prepare 
for  another  step  forwarc  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  modem  technical  develop- 
ments. Today  the  Passport  Office  Issues 
approximately  2,400,000  passports  annu- 
ally. The  procedures  and  machinery  It 


developed  in  1957  are  now  obsolete  and 
breaking  down.  In  addition,  the  basic 
passport  writing  machines  are  no  longer 
produced  in  this  country.  A  new  look  is 
essential.  If  we  are  to  move  ahead  with 
tlie  times.  According  to  the  conservative 
calculations  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management,  the  program  recommended 
by  the  Passport  Office  will  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  minimum  of  $31,000,- 
000  within  the  next  5  years.  Certainly, 
this  is  not  a  project  to  be  denied  or  de- 
layed by  the  Congress. 

I  wish  e\ery  Federal  agency  would 
demonstrate  tliis  kind  cf  effort  to  im- 
prove its  operations  and  save  money  for 
the  Government.  This  is  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion program  our  country  needs.  It  dem- 
onstrates initiative  and  dedication  to  tiie 
improvement  and  effectiveness  of  Gov- 
ernment services. 

In  an  extension  to  these  remarks.  I 
am  describing  the  proposed  Travel  Docu- 
ment and  Issuance  System  developed  by 
the  Passport  Office  with  the  purpose  of 
making  the  essentials  of  the  program 
available  to  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to   reconsider   the   vote  by   which   the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  te  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fmther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Oa   page   15.   immediately   below  line   25, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

FOEEIGN   GIFTS 

Sec.  106.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Szc.  17.  (a)  No  property  purchased  with 
appropriated  funds  in  excess  of  »50  and  no 
appropriated  funds  In  excess  of  »50  may  be 
given  to  any  person  of  any  foreign  country. 

"  (b)  Not  later  than  30  days  following  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  describing 
fully  and  completoly — 

"(1)  any  gift  given  on  behalf  of  any  per- 
son by,  or  with  the  assistance  cf,  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  anv  per- 
son of  any  foreign  country;    and 

"(2)  the  activities  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  the  giving  of  such  gift. 

"(c)  Any  financial  transaction  Involving 
any  fxmds  made  available  to  meet  unforseen 
emergencies  arising  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  reports  thereon 
made  to  the  Congress  to  such  extent  and  at 
such  times  as  he  may  determine  necessary 
The  representatives  of  the  General  Account- 


in  Office  Rhttll  have  access  to  all  books,  ac- 
counts, records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
pcipers,  thing-;,  or  property  pertaiiUng  to 
such  financial  trausactlcn  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  tlie  audit." 

(b)(1)  Section  7342  of  title  5,  United 
States  Cede,  Id  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  section  caption 
and  iiiscrilng  in  lieu  thereof  the  loUowlug: 
•■S7342.  Foreign  gifts  and  decorations";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
i'-.-orLiny  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  C'.ngress  does  not  consent  to  the  ac- 
cepting or  reLainl!ig  by  an  employee  of  any 
^Mt.  No  gift  may  be  accepted  by  an  em- 
ployes." 

(2)  Item  7342  In  the  analysis  of  Eubch.ir- 
tor  IV  of  chapter  73  of  such  title  6  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f ollow.s : 

■7342.  Foreign  gifts  and  decorations." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shiill  apply  only  v.ith  respect  to  gifts 
tendered  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

CITT-GrVINC-AND-HECEIVrNC    AMENDMENT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  will  take  only  a  very  few  mhnites 
to  dispose  of  this  amendment,  because  I 
do  not  Intend  to  press  it;  but  I  do  want 
to  bring  it  up  and  discuss  it  on  the  floor 
with  the  chairman. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  this 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of 
1976-77  which  would  preclude  the  giving 
cr  receiving  of  gifts  valued  at  more  than 
$50.  The  prohibition  would  apply  to  indi- 
viduals in  foreign  governments  and  all 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  is  Identical  to  an  amendment 
which  was  accepted  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  last  year  but  which  subsequently  died 
with  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  having  just  retuiiied 
from  my  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues  that  there  is  nothing  that 
disturbs  voters  more  than  giveaway  pro- 
grams to  foreign  governments.  And  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  those  items  found 
objectionable  are  the  free  gifts  that  have 
been  given  to  foreign  heads  of  state  and 
other  officials. 

In  many  instances  these  multi-million- 
dollar  gifts  are  nothing  more  than  subtle 
bribes.  We  are  buying  friendship  and 
cooperation. 

Gift  giving  by  American  diplomats  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  We  are 
showering  foreign  leaders  with  a  broad 
range  of  gifts  that  range  In  price  up  to 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  State  DeparUnent  has  informed 
me  that  gift  giving  has  quadrupled  over 
the  last  25  years,  and  it  now  takes  nearly 
$1  million  annually  just  to  administer 
the  foreign  gift-giving  program.  One 
million  dollars  just  to  find  ways  to  give 
away  more  of  our  resources,  more  of  our 
tax  doUars. 

One  gift  that  remains  in  the  minds  oX 
many  is  tlie  $3  milUon  Sikorsky  heh- 
copter  to  EgypUan  President  Anwar 
Sadat.  The  State  Department  justified 
this  gift  as  "essential  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States."  They  took 
the  money  for  this  giveaway  out  of  the 
disaster  relief  fund. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  "although  not  strictly  illegal,  the 
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gift  was  contrary  to  the 
grass." 

On  President  Nixon's 
Near  East.   76   personal  "gift 
from  expensive  crystal  to  gold 
were  presented  to  various  ___ 
taries  at  public  expense.  These 
funded  out  of  the  Emergenc 
Diplomatic  and  Consular 
count.  What  emergency  was 
beyond  me. 

And  who  can  forget  the  $ 
in    Egyptian   pounds   donatec 
Sadafs    favorite    charity — th< 
and  Hope  Society— an 
provides  medical  treatment  to 
of  Arab  nations'  civilian  anc 
personnel?  This  was  a  pure  gif ; 
assurances  as  to  how  the 
spent. 

Over  the  past  year,  I  have  . 
the  State  Department  as  to  w 
foreign  dignitaries  were 
and  at  what  expense.  The  Stati  ( 
ment  refuses  to  provide  the 
ing  the  gifts  with  the  specifif 
dignitaries.  Similarly,  tlie 
counting  Office  has  been 
auditing  the  accounts  of  the 
partment  from  which  the  fundi 
I  tow. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  nij 
ment  will  allow  the  GAO 
State  Department  records 
foreign  gifts. 

I  ask.  just  what  good  did  this 
dinary  gift  giving  do?  What 
with  our  largess?  Are  bribes 
the  conduct  of  diplomacy? 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  ou: 
lion  helicopter,  according  to 
counts,  is  sitting  unused  in  the 
desert.  What  good  purpose  did 
Mr.  President,  on  December 
submitted  a  similar  amendment 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  my  prior 
inent  having  died  with  the 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
tee.  I  withdrew  that  amendment 
the  acting  chairman  and  floor  _ 
Senator  McGee,  suggested  that 
properly  belonged  on  the  bill  be 
.sidered  today.  Senator  McGee 
most  helpful  in  pursuing  this 
has    the    distinguished    Senat4r 
South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern) 

This  bill  and  amendment 
time  when  onf^e  again  the  public^ 
tion  is  being  drawn  to  massive 
Ing.    The   proposed    agreement 
Middle  Ea.st  apparently  carries 
a  very  high  price  tag.  Just  how 
not  yet  known.  Even  granted 
t.\pe  of  aid  would  not  fall  under 
visions  of  this  amendment  since 
deals  with  individuals,  the  issue 
ma  tic  bribery  and  dollar 
quite  prominent. 

Is  it  the  policy  of  this  Nation 
en  diplomatic  agreements  by 
massive  grants  of  U.S.  aid? 
pened   to  the  old-fashioned 
where  "good  offices"  means  bring  1 
sides  to  agreement  with 
gotiations?  Today,  "good  offices 
that  the  United  States  will  be 
daddy — the  unlimited  resei-volr  o 
cial  aid.  V7e  are  buying  diploma 
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cess, and  that  Is  a  very  tenuous  base  for 
the  negotiating  posture  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  worst  possible  waste  of 
tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  dis- 
cus.sed  this  matter  at  some  length  and 
that  the  committee  has  taken  an  adverse 
position.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment could  prevail  on  the  floor  if  It  were 
offered,  as  indeed  it  has  prevailed  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  it  today.  If 
my  understanding  is  correct— and  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign  Relations   Committee    to   tell   me 
whether  or  not  it  is.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  committee  expects  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter  and  that  those 
hearings  will  he  held  within  the  next  few 
months.  Is  that  correct,  if  I  may  ask' 

Jlr.  3PARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

We  had  a  good  bit  of  discussion,  but 
there  are  mnny  complexities  to  this  mat- 
ter. We  just  had  a  discussion  without 
holding  hearings  on  it. 

We  had  the  GAO  recommendation  be- 
fore us.  but  we  did  not  have  time  to  give 
it  adequate  consideration,  and  we  do 
plan  to  take  it  up  and  hold  hearings  on  it. 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question  or 
two.  As  I  understand  it,  his  proposal 
would  prevent  Ambassadors  abroad  from 
making  these  gifts.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  It  would  pre- 
vent any  official  of  the  United  States, 
whether  an  ambassador  or  a  President  of 
the  United  States  or  a  Secretary  of 
State,  from  making  gifts  in  excess  of  $50 
to  an  official  of  a  foreign  government. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    I   wanted    to    ask 
whether  it  covered  the  President  and  all 
other    public    officials    of    the    United 
States. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  collect. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    There   is   another 
thing:  This  really  iii  not  involved  in  the 
Senator's  proposal,  but  we  also  had  a 
discussion  about  gifts  to  Members  of 
Congress,  gifts  to  Senators  from  foreign 
governments.  That  happens  sometimes. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  applied  the  rule  all 
along — and  this  was  In  accord  with  the 
advice  we  received  from  somebody  in 
the  State  Department — of  a  limitation 
of  $50. 

I  have  received  some  gifts  that  I  felt 
exceeded  $50.  and  I  have  sent  those  to 
the  Department  of  State,  again,  in  ac- 
cordance with  advice  that  I  had  received. 
I  understand  that  the  State  Department 
gets  an  accunaulation  of  gifts  and  then 
they  have  an  auction.  Senator  Scott 
raised  some  questions,  and  maybe  some 
other  members  of  the  committee  i-aised 
some  questions,  with  reference  to  those 
auctions,  as  to  whether  they  were  con- 
ducted in  a  way  so  as  to  get  the  real 
value  out  of  these  gifts  instead  of  just 
making  an  easy  disposition  of  them. 

I  remember  when  the  head  of  govern- 
ment of  some  country  was  here  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
gave  him  a  luncheon  or  coffee.  He  went 
home  and  sent  me  an  autographed  por- 
trait in  a  most  elegant  silver  frame.  I  felt 
that  its  value  surely  exceeded  $50.  so  I 
sent  it  over  to  the  Department  of  State, 


and  it  either  rests  there  or  has  been  dis- 
posed of  in  an  auction.  I  am  not  sure  I 
have  received  other  gifts  and,  if  I  had 
any  question  about  the  value.  I  always 
sent  them  to  the  Department  of  State. 
I  feel  that  that  is  a  good  course  of 
conduct  for  Senators  to  follow,  but  there 
has  been  some  concern  expressed  in  our 
committee  as  to  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  turn,  was  getting 
full  value  out  of  the  disposition  of  gifts 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   I  say   to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
that  I  appreciate  this  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
considered  it.  I  think,  after  all— I  am 
sure — that  there  is  no  lack  of  integrity  on 
the  part  of  Presidents  or  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  or  on  the  part  of 
other  people  who  accept  these  gifts.  I 
think  it  is  just  an  embarrassing  prac- 
tice. It  is  very  difficult  to  say  no  when, 
out  of  the  goodness  of  their  heart,  ap- 
parently, foreign  Presidents  or  foreign 
guests  give  a  gift  to  a  President  or  some 
official.  I  think  the  law  will  help,  how- 
ever. I  think  it  will  help  to  say  that,  un- 
fortunately, this  i.s  illegal,  it  cannot  be 
done. 

When  we  give  a  $3  million  helicopter 
to  the  President  of  Egypt  or  donate  a 
large  sum  to  a  foreign  charity,  it  is  not 
the  person  who  gives  the  gift  who  gives 
it.  It  is  the  American  taxpayer  who  pay.s 
for  it.  I  believe  the  taxpayer,  in  manv 
cases,  would  not  want  to  pay  out  that 
kind  of  money  for  a  fancy,  expensive 
gift  to  a  particular  individual  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  gave  away  some 
Cadillacs,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  given  away 
Cadillacs,  all  kinds  of  things.  It  must 
stop. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  "we."  I  mecn 
our  Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Individual  officers  in 
our  Government  did.  This  is  something 
that  is  not  diminishing  now,  It  Is  in- 
creasing. It  Is  four  times  as  great  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  really  consider  this  amend- 
ment very  seriously  and  will  come  up 
with  a  recommendation  one  way  or  the 
other,  this  year,  if  po.ssible — if  not,  early 
next  year — so  that  we  can  dispose  of  this. 
Frankly,  if  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  takes  an  adverse  position  after 
the  hearings,  and  I  think  it  is  open  as  to 
which  position  they  will  take,  I  intend 
to  press  as  vigorously  as  I  can  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  From  the  discus- 
sion we  had  in  the  Coimnittee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  believe  we  will  be  sympa- 
thetic to  some  such  proposal  as  this.  We 
do  intend  to  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  withdi-avra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    870 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
to  have  read. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  sti«.ted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  my  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
nev,'    section: 

No  person  who  holds  the  po.'sition  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  may  at  the  time  he  is  hold- 
ing such  position  also  hold  the  position  of 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  or  any  other  po- 
sition supervising,  directing,  or  controlling 
the  staff  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
Individual  wlio  is  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State  on  or  aft€r  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  provides  that  in  regard  to 
future  Secretaries  of  State,  there  will  be 
a  division  of  responsibility  between  the 
National  Security  Adviser  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  so  we  do  not  have  the 
same  person  occupying  both  offices.  I 
think  that  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
my  concern  that  there  has  been  an  over- 
concentration  of  the  decisionmaking 
mechanism  for  foreign  policy  by  putting 
it  all  imder  the  auspices  of  one  man, 
however  brilliant  and  however  able  that 
man  might  be.  My  amendment  would 
begin  the  job  of  restinicturing  the  for- 
eign policy  decisionmaking  apparatus  in 
this  counti-y.  I  am  seeking  to  prohibit 
future  Secretaries  of  State  from  serving 
as  the  President  s  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, the  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil,  or  any  other 
position  directly  controlling  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

The  office  of  National  Security  Ad- 
viser was  set  up  to  coordinate  foreign 
policy  recommendations  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  set  up  to  have  the  man  who  is 
Secretary  of  State  acting  as  National 
Security  Adviser  to  determine  how  good 
a  job  he  is  doing  as  Secretary  of  State — 
in  effect,  monitoring  his  own  work. 

I  was  struck  recently  by  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  by  John  Kersey, 
who  described  several  days  he  spent  with 
President  Ford. 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Hersey  pointed  out 
that  a  sizable  group  of  aides  and  Cabinet 
officers  met  regularly  with  the  President 
to  debate,  discuss,  and  advise  him  as 
he  shapes  domestic  policy. 

But  on  foreign  policy  questions,  the 
President  meets  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  alone.  Just  the  two  of  them.  No 
outside  views.  No  differing  perspectives. 

If  we  had  a  National  Secmity  Adviser 
who  was  a  different  person,  we  would 
have  someone  else  involved  in  expanding 
the  options  on  foreign  policy  being  pre- 
sented to  him.  What  we  have  here  is  two 
different  types  of  position.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State's  position  Is  that  of  a  line 
officer.  That  of  the  National  Security  Ad- 
viser is  of  a  staff  person,  one  who  corre- 


lates the  flow  of  information  that  is  com- 
ing into  the  White  House  involving  for- 
eign affairs  and  national  security  and 
who  tries  to  put  that  information  to- 
gether in  a  readable  and  sensible  form 
while  making  pohcy  recommendations 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  examine.  But  we  do  not  see  that  now. 

Mr.  Hersey  wrote : 

In  the  formulation  of  settled  policy,  this 
President,  who  had  a  minimal  exposure  to 
foreign  affairs  before  he  came  to  office,  hears, 
I  am  told,  only  one  voice,  and  a  mercurial 
voice  it  is,  Henry  Kissinger's. 

Ke  continued : 

Yes,  this  is  the  most  alarming  thought  I 
have  had  all  weelc. 

Mr.  President,  that  alarms  me,  too.  I 
believe  we  should  look  at  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy.  Time  after 
time,  we  see  Congress  create  commis- 
sions, see  them  spend  a  year  or  2  years 
studying  a  problem,  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money,  filing  reports,  then  we 
wateh  it  gather  dust;  nothing  is  ever  done 
with  it.  It  is  time  that  something  is  done 
with  this  very  major  recommendation 
made  by  the  Murphy  Commission.  This 
thought  is  shared  by  the  Washington 
Post  in  their  editorial,  "How  To  Make 
Foreign  Policy,"  which  endorses  this 
Commission's  recommendation  on  divid- 
ing these  responsibilities. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  To  Make  Foreign  Policy 
Three  years  ago,  prodded  by  a  Congress 
resentful  of  both  the  method  and  substance 
of  executive-made  foreign  policy.  President 
Nixon  named  a  commission  headed  by  re- 
tired diplomat  Robert  Miu-phy  to  devise  "a 
more  effective  system"  of  jwllcy  making.  Its 
report,  now  in,  suggests  that  the  President 
should  have  available  the  organizational 
machinery  to  give  him  closer  fwlicy  control. 
Among  partlciUar  pieces  of  machinery,  the 
report  identifies  the  State  Department  as 
the  leading  one.  The  "Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy"  makes  dozens  of 
useful  recommendations  to  serve  these  ends. 
These  ends  are  not,  however,  universally 
shared  in  the  Washington  policy  community. 
In  particular,  the  Congress  is  hardly  ready  to 
enhance  the  President's  role  in  a  process  It 
believes  he  already  excessively  controls.  The 
Congress,  with  its  institutional  pride  and 
its  committee  structure,  prefers  a  weaker 
rather  than  stronger  President  and  an  exec- 
utive branch  divided  Into  separate  bureau- 
cracies. Moreover,  as  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  a 
Commission  member,  makes  clear  In  a  separ- 
ate comment,  little  or  nothing  in  the  Mur- 
phy report  points  toward  the  fuller  and  more 
timely  consultation,  and  the  greater  and 
more  orderly  sharing  of  information,  which 
the  Congress  has  been  seeking  in  recent 
years.  He  surely  speaks  for  a  majority  when 
he  dismisses  the  proposal  for  a  new  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Security  (to  con- 
duct intelligence  oversight,  and  to  receive 
War  Powers  and  intelligence  reports)  as  a 
device  to  circumvent  the  standing  commit- 
tees and  to  facilitate  executive  manipula- 
tion. On  Intelligence  overall,  the  report  has 
little  beyond  the  routine  to  offer,  and  Mr. 


Mansfield  suggests  waiting  for  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  to  weigh  In. 

The  commission's  recommendation  to  split 
the  Jobs  of  Secretary  of  State  and  President's 
national  security  adviser,  now  both  held  by 
Henry  ELissinger,  is  unarguable.  But  other- 
wise its  claims  to  make  the  State  Department 
king  of  the  bureaucratic  Jungle  are  not  uni- 
formly persuasive.  Commission  member  Mrs. 
Charles  Engelhard,  in  a  comment  of  her 
own,  notes  that  since  economic  policy  can- 
not avoid  having  a  large  domestic  component, 
it  makes  sense  to  establish  as  the  President's 
chief  adviser  in  this  field  a  domestic  depart- 
ment— Treasury.  There  is  room  for  continu- 
ing discussion  here  but  at  this  point  few 
people  outside  the  State  Department  need  to 
be  convinced  that  State  should  not  run  the 
foreign  economic  show.  Mr.  Murphy,  one 
notes,  is  an  old  State  Department  man. 

What  Is  the  trouble  with  the  succession 
of  more  than  80  expert,  hard-working,  good- 
willed  committees  and  commissions  that  have 
studied  the  organization  of  the  foreign  poli- 
cy process  since  World  War  II?  For  one  thing, 
in  a  changing  world  the  external  demands  on 
policy  are  constantly  changing,  and  this  re- 
quires constant  review.  For  another  thing, 
as  every  good  bureaucrat  knows,  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  are  not — as  this  report 
suggests — merely  the  aseptic  and  disinter- 
ested servants  of  policy.  Organization  and 
procedure  are  power.  Like  its  predecessors, 
this  study  recommends  not  so  much  a  way 
to  organize  the  government  as  a  way  to  dis- 
tribute power  between  and  within  the  exec- 
utive and  congressional  branches.  In  respect 
to  foreign  policy.  This  assures  that  the  report 
will  be  contested,  and  that  it  will  not  be  the 
last. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  My  bill  is  also  recom- 
mended in  the  editorial  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  on  July  1,  1975,  entitled  "No 
Quiet  Burial,  Please."  It  says  that: 

The  Commission,  accepting  this  reality, 
conceded  "special  circumstances"  in  Kis- 
singer's case,  but  emphasized  that  no  man 
should  wear  both  hats  in  the  future.  Sena- 
tor Lloyd  Bentsen  has  Introduced  a  bill  to 
require  separation  of  the  jobs;  It  deserves 
more  attention  than  It  has  received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

No  Quiet  Burial,  Please 

There  have  been  exceptions,  but  presi- 
dential commissions  generally  follow  a  pre- 
dictable life  cycle:  They  are  appointed  with 
instructiona  to  produce  answers  to  one  or 
another  national  problem.  Two  years  later 
they  return  with  recommendations  that,  In 
many  cases,  are  received  with  great  fanfare. 
Then  nothing  happens.  It  Is  as  though  the 
commission  never  existed. 

In  all  likelihood,  this  is  the  fate  awaiting 
the  proposals  for  changes  in  the  foreign 
policy  apparatus  tliat  were  submitted  by  a 
presidential  commission  over  the  weekend. 
This  Is  unfortunate,  because  whether  or  not 
the  group's  specific  suggestions  are  the  best 
in  every  instance,  the  problems  to  which  they 
are  addressed  are  all  too  real. 

The  commission's  recommendations  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  foreign  policy  organiza- 
tional problems.  Two  of  the  most  important 
were  that,  in  the  future,  one  man  should 
not  serve  both  as  secretary  of  state  and  as 
national  security  adviser  to  the  President, 
and  that  the  White  House  organize  Itself  to 
do  a  more  Intelligent  Job  of  foreign  economic 
policy  making. 

Both  proposals  amount  to  indirect  but 
valid  criticisms  of  Secretary  of  State  Kls- 
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Mr.    BENTSEN.    Mr.    Pn 
Murphy  Commission,  blue  ribbon 
mission  on  the  Organization  ol 
ernment    for   the    Conduct   o: 
Policy,  held  comprehensive  heapngs 
the  course  of  a  year  and  a  h 
foreign  policy  structure  of  th< 
ment.  It  heard  over  200  w 
employed  well  over  250  coiosultints 
support  my  contention  that  fqture 
retaries  of  State  should  not 
the  function  of  Assistant  to  the 
for  National   Security   Affairs 
from  that  commisslwi's  report. 

The  Assistant  for  NaUonal]  Security 
Affairs  states: 

It  Is  eloquent  testimony  to  tlie  extraordi- 
nary abilities  of  the  present  Assist  ant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  /fTalrs  that 
he  has  met  the  requirements  of  that  post 
while  simultaneously  serving  as  an  active  and 
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effective  Secretary  of  State.  HIa  holding  of 
both  positions  has  arisen  from  quite  special 
circumstances,  it  Is  well  established,  and  we 
make  no  recommendation  concerning  it. 

In  this  legislation,  I  do  not  make  any 
recommendation  concerning  the  current 
Secretary  of  State.  We  do  not  legislate 
to  that,  we  legislate  to  future  Secretaries 
of  State. 

The  report  says : 

A.S  we  have  stressed  earlier,  we  seek  not 
to  r.cldress  matters  of  topical  Interest,  but 
the  enduring  and  longer-term  problems  of 
Government  organization. 

Having  reviewed  the  responsibilities  the 
AS3!stant  for  National  Security  Affairs  must 
meet  over  the  long  term,  we  conclude  that 
these  reEponslbiUtles,  involving  e.ssentlal 
personal  assLstance  to  the  President,  manage- 
ment of  issues  for  Presidential  decision,  and 
the  direction  of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff,  should  normally  in  future  be  performed 
by  an  individual  with  no  other  official  re- 
sponsibilities. The  actual  choice  would  of 
course  rest  with  the  Presideiit. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  two.  The  first  Is 
.simply  that  the  responsibilities  of  that  As- 
sistant are  heavy  and  Important  enough  to 
reqtilre  the  undivided  attention  of  even  the 
ablest  public  servant.  The  second  is  that  an 
Assistant  to  the  President  must  be  a  facili- 
tator of  decision,  a  conduit  to  the  President, 
a  force  for  balance  and  even-handedness  In 
the  presentation  and  consideration  of  Issues. 

As  I  was  saying  earlier,  these  are  staff 
functions,  these  are  not  line  functions 
as  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

These  are  staff  functions.  They  are  not 
easily  made  compatible  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  Cabinet  officer,  a  line  official 
who  must  necessarily  act  as  the  chief  of  a 
great  department. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  brilliant  and  able 
men.  men  who  were  great  tacticians,  but 
men  who  found  it  so  difficult  to  give  up 
any  responsibility  and  delegate  any  au- 
thority. This  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  are  ninnlng  into  in  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion with  the  incredible  problems  facing 
us  aroimd  the  world,  witli  the  problem 
of  the  Middle  East,  with  the  problem  of 
South  Korea,  with  the  problem  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement,  and  compliance 
with  It. 

To  have  one  man  who  develops  a  for- 
eign policy  that  is  really  an  extension 
of  his  own  personality  and  who  then,  in 
a  staff  position  within  the  White  House, 
monitors  how  good  a  job  he  is  doing 
as  Secretary  of  State,  that  really  does 
not  give  the  President  of  this  country 
any  options  when  it  comes  to  advice  or 
counsel  concerning  foreign  affairs. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  make  govei^n- 
ment  work,  but  to  try  to  take  tliese  two 
incompatible  positions  and  say  that  one 
man  will  wear  the  hat  of  both  is  really 
bad  management,  bad  sti-ucture,  and  a 
limitation  of  counsel  for  the  President. 

The  issue  is  a  clear  one,  and  I  urge 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 


to  COTnmend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  this  initiative  of  his.  It 
is  long  overdue  and  thoroughly  merited 
and  justified. 

As  the  Senator  said,  the  Murphy  Com- 
mission has  made  this  recommendation. 
I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  that  commission,  and  I  testified 
at  that  time  very  strongly  for  the  separa- 
tion of  functions  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  explained 
this  in  considerable  detail.  I  am  just 
noting  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  line  officer, 
as  we  say  in  public  administration 
tenniiiology. 

The  National  S.2curity  Adviser  is  a  staff 
officer. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  right.  I  saw, 
for  example,  in  those  days  of  the  John- 
.son  administration,  McGeorge  Bundy  as 
the  National  Security  Adviser,  and  also 
Walt  Rostow.  These  men  had  as  their 
responsibility  the  coordination  of  infor- 
mation for  the  President,  they  had  as 
their  responsibility  bringing  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  options,  they  had  as  their  re- 
sponsibility from  time  to  time  bringing 
to  the  President  the  contestants  within 
the  Government  on  a  particular  policy. 

I  can  recall  instances  where,  for  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Bundy  would  have  Robert 
McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
then-current  CIA  Director  all  in  the 
room  at  the  same  time  with  the  President 
on  a  matter  that  needed  to  be  resolved 
in  a  dialog  and  a  discussion  where  the 
President  could  make  his  decision. 

The  current  situation  is  exactly  as  the 
Senator  has  described  it.  This  is  no  re- 
flection upon  the  abilities  and  the  capac- 
ity and  talents  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  but  it  is 
bad  public  policy  and  bad  administra- 
tion to  have  those  two  positions  in  one 
office  and  In  one  man.  It  just  does  not 
give  the  President  the  kind  of  coimsel 
and  advice  that  any  President  of  the 
United  States  should  have. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  thing  we 
could  do  here  today  that  would  be  more 
helpful  in  the  long  term  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  and  national  security 
policy  than  to,  by  law,  delineate  the  f  mic- 
tions to  be  performed. 

I  support  vigorously  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  am  hopeful 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  will 
see  fit  to  concur  in  it.  It  just  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  change  long  overdue  and 
one  that  we  ought  to  come  to  grips  with 
here  today. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

No  one  man,  however  brilliant  and 
able  that  man  might  be,  can  carry  out 
the  enormous  responsibilities  of  a  great 
department,  while  negotiating  abroad 
through  shuttle  diplomacy  and  still 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
National  Security  Adviser. 

The  President  should  have  greater 
balance  in  the  foreign  policy  advice  he 
receives. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  consideration  of 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
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member    for    the    acceptance    of    this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
certainly  recognize  the  argument  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  makes,  and  I 
realize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Murphy  Commission  report. 

However,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  just  recently  received  the  Murphy 
Commission  report,  and  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  it. 

Remember,  this  is  only  one  of  many 
lecommendations  contained  in  the  Mur- 
phy report.  We  fully  intend  to  have 
hearings  on  the  commission  report.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  looked  foi  ward  to  the 
receipt  of  it  and  we  are  going  into  ail  of 
the  recommendations  tliat  they  make. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  not  insist  on 
liis  amendment  until  we  liave  an  oppor- 
tunity in  our  committee  to  consider  this 
and  the  other  things  contained  in  the 
Murphy  Commission  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  tiie  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  May  I  say  a  word  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ^  ield  to  the  Sena- 
tor fi-om  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  support  the  chairman  in 
his  particular  position.  I  think  there  is 
great  merit  to  the  recommendation.  I  do 
not  believe  I  want  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment out  of  hand.  For  that  reason,  I 
would  hope  that  the  amendment  would 
not  be  pressed  now.  I  would  certainly 
concur  in  any  assurance  that  the  chair- 
man would  give  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  hold  the  earliest  hearings  on 
this  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Murphy 
report. 

There  is  an  interesting  little  example 
of  what  I  think  are  probably  many  I'ami- 
fications  of  this  particular  subject.  As 
some  of  the  Membei's  who  are  active  on 
the  committee  know — and  I  think  this 
was  largely  during  the  period  of  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota— we  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
information  from  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  when  he  was  only  acting  as  the 
security  adviser  to  the  President.  There 
was  the  consideration  of  executive  privi- 
lege and  the  delicacy  of  his  appearance 
on  Capitol  Hill  which  intervened. 

We  have  received  much  more  informa- 
tion from  that  individual  since  he 
adopted  his  second  hat. 

Just  as  a  practical  matter  I  tliink  we 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  what  is 
going  on  downtown  now  than  we  did  in 
the  times  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  a  separate  person, 

I  do  not  mention  this  as  any  means  of 
controlling  but  just  as  an  example  of 
the  interesting  ramifications  of  sugges- 
tions of  this  sort.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
would  be  most  wise  for  us  to  consider  this 
in  the  regular  course  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible, feasible  time  with  tiie  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Murphy  Commission 
report.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  pick 
this  one  thing  out  and  act  on  it  apart 
from  the  report  as  a  whole. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Will   the   Senator 
f lom  Texas  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  never  like  to  be 


in  disagreement  with  my  esteemed  chair- 
man and  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  But  if  there  is 
any  one  violation  of  the  intent  of  public 
law,  it  is  the  combining  of  Uie  national 
security  advisor  position  with  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State. 

The  law  that  establishes  the  National 
Security  Council  provides  for  a  security 
advisor.  This  position  was  combined  in 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Kissinger  because  of 
the  rather  unique  relationships  between 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  Mr.  Nixon  end  sub- 
sequently Dr.  Ki.ssinger  and  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ford. 
Again,  to  debate  tills  issue  m.'iy  some- 
times be  looked  upon  as  an  adverse  re- 
flection or  observation  of  Dr.  Ki.ssinger. 
To  the  contrary,  I  am  one  of  his 
admirers. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  needs  to  have  some- 
body in  that  office  as  national  security 
advi;er  who  can  coordinate  the  Defense 
Department,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  intelligence  operations  of  tliis  Gov- 
ernment in  hands  that  are  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  one  of  those  other 
offices. 

I  wonder  v.liat  we  would  think  if  today 
we  had  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  as  the  head  of  the 
National  Security  Council  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  also  head  of  the  CIA.  There  v.ould 
be  an  uproar  here.  But  the  precedent  has 
been  established.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
precedent  now  has  been  established  that 
you  can  take  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  make  him  your 
National  Security  Adviser  at  the  same 
time. 

I  feel  those  offices  should  be  separated. 
I  do  not  tliink  we  ought  to  delay.  I  real- 
ize that  the  Murphy  Commission  has 
many  other  recommendations.  Indeed,  it 
is  prudent  practice  to  take  those  before 
the  committee.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  under  the  direction  of 
Senator  Sparkman.  wiU  examine  into 
these  recommendations  with  care  and  in 
a  timely  fashion.  But  in  my  mind,  there 
is  no  greater  single  weakness  in  the  for- 
eign policy  fonnulation  of  this  country, 
and  no  greater  danger  to  national  secu- 
rity policy  formulation,  than  consolidat- 
ing in  the  hands  of  one  man  all  of  the 
authority  that  comes  with  the  National 
Security  Adviser.  He  has  access  to  every 
department  of  Government  that  relates 
to  national  security,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  State 
Department. 

I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think  it  has  been 
wrong.  I  think  it  leaves  this  man  who  is 
presently  there  with  too  much  to  do. 

I  can  say  that  I  have  personally  wit- 
nessed time  after  time  where  a  national 
security  adviser  had  to  be  the  broker, 
so  to  speak,  or  the  coordinator  between 
sharply  contesting  points  of  view.  That 
national  security  adviser  is  the  one  who 
does  the  legwork  for  the  President.  He 
brings  in  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  who  may  be  In  substantial  dis- 
agreement with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  brings  in  the  Secretary  of  State  with 


the  intelligence  services  of  tlie  State  De- 
partment, which  may  be  in  substantial 
disagreement  with  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Somebody  has  to  precipi- 
tate the  argument  in  the  presence  of  the 
President.  That  is  the  man  known  as 
the  national  security  adviser. 

Sometimes  the  national  security  ad- 
viser does  this  all  by  paper,  tlie  options 
are  there  by  paper. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  just  put  his  finger  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  areas  of  national 
security  policy  formulation  and  the  pro- 
ci"'dur2S  used  in  advancing  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  because  it  is  so 
obvious  that  it  ought  to  be  done  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  it. 

If  the  Chairman  of  the  P'oreign  Rela- 
tions Committee — and  I  think  he  can 
and  I  think  he  mo^t  likely  wijl — will 
ps-^ure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  that  this  is  going  to  be  acted  upon 
rather  promptly,  maybe  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  be  of  tlie  mind  that 
he  would  withhold.  But  I  am  ready  to 
vole  for  it  now  because  I  think  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  \ery  briefly? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guLshed  chainnan. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Here  is  the  v.ay  I  look 
at  this:  Tiiis  does  not  affect  the  present 
;;itualion. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  postponed  untn 
li!?  goes  out  of  that  job.  I  do  not  know 
when  that  is  going  to  be.  but  it  is  some- 
time in  the  future.  This  is  not  an  emer- 
gency. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  do  have  time. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  a  recommendation 
of  the  Murphy  Commission,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  many  moi-e  recommendations 
are  in  the  report.  If  we  now  take  up  one 
of  them  and  act  on  it,  the  Senator  knows 
there  is  going  to  be  pressure  to  act  on 
those  other  recommendations.  I  just  do 
not  feel  that  that  is  the  orderly  way  that 
we,  as  a  committee,  ought  to  be  required 
to  handle  this.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
withhold  his  amendment. 

I  say  again  I  do  not  find  anything  in 
tlie  amendment  that  I  could  not  go  along 
with.  It  relates  to  the  future;  it  does  not 
relate  to  the  present.  There  is  plenty  of 
time.  I  would  like  for  our  committee  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
commission's  report  with  ail  of  its  recom- 
mendations instead  of  pulling  out  a  sin- 
gle one. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  quarrel  with  him  over  this, 
that  I  do  think  there  is  some  urgency  In 
it  from  this  standpoint:  that  we  send  a 
message  to  the  President,  and  my  amend- 
ment would  do  tliat,  expressing  our  con- 
cern. Especially  when  I  read  sometliing 
like  Mr.  Hersey's  comments  in  the  New 
York  Times  about  his  days  with  the  Pres- 
ident, I  am  interested  to  hear  how  the 
other  cabinet  officers  would  come  in  with 
staffs  and  you  would  have  great  discus- 
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fioii  and  debate  in  order  to  deyelop  a  con 
5cnsus  on  questions  involving  financing, 
or  defense,  or  housing.  But  a  1  of  a  sud- 
den, when  you  are  talking  abmt  foreign 
aiTairs.  one  of  the  most  seriois  problems 
facing  this  Nation  today,  tl  ere  is  one 
man  the  President  confers  vAyn,  and  one 
man  alone. 

That  was  not  the  intention  when  they 
created  the  job  of  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  /Cfalrs.  The 
intention  was  that  there  woul  d  be  some- 
one in  there  counseling  the  President, 
someone  who  would  say.  "N  iw.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  really  oughy  to  think 
about  this." 

We  have  a  President  who  His  not  had 
great  exposure  to  foreign  affiirs  in  the 
past,  who  needs  options  in  ai  riving  at  a 
decision.  True,  this  does  not  affect  the 
present  Secretarj'  by  law.  But  certainly 
the  concern  of  the  Senate  would  be 
shown,  and  the  concern  of  Congress,  if 
this  were  passed.  I  think  it  woi  Id  buttress 
the  President  in  trying  to  liok  for  an 
alternative  source  of  counsel  tnd  advice 
in  this  regard. 

Here  we  have,  in  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  a  min  who  has 


decision- 
the  inside. 


to  the 
Secretary 


chaiiTnan 
feel  there 


rd  it  from 
that  this 


seen  the  intimate  v.orking  o 

making  on  foreign  policy  from 

has  seen  how  it  works,  fees  strongly 

about  the  issue,  and  feels  tlipre  should 

be  a  separation  between  the 

of  the  Secretary  of  State  ante  the  sta3 

office  of  the  National  Securi  :y  Adviser 

who  v.-ould  correlate  the  pol  cy  recom 

mendations  and  present  th(  m 

President,  without  having  the 

of  State  saj  ing.  'Yes,  Mr.  Pre  sident,  the 

Secretarj'  of  State  is  absolutely  right. 

and  you  ought  to  go  right  do^n  the  line 

on  it."  To  develop  the  kind 

that  is  essential  for  the  President,  the 

two  ofaces  should  be  divided 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
this,  if  I  may,  in  all  candor : 
Is  an  urgency  for  consideration,  but  if  1 
have  the  statement  of  the  dis  tinguished 
chairman,  as  I  have  just  hea 
the  ranking  minority  Membei 
amendment  of  mine  will  be  i  ivcn  early 
consideration  by  the  committe  e 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  can  assui  e  the  Sen 
ator  that  it  will  be  given  earh  consider 
ation.  Of  course,  the  Senator  Inows  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  work  in  thit  connec 
tion.  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
not  be  able  to  get  to  it  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  we  should.  I  think 
we  should  take  up  the  whojs  Murphy 
Commission  report  promntly 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  know  thdt  the  dis- 
tinguished   chairman    and    tiie 
guished  Senator  from  New 
men  of  their  word,  and  that  if 
mlt  themselves  to  do  it,  they 
way. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  : 
the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICtER. 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorun^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  call  the  roll. 


we  should 
very  near 


distln- 
Tersey  are 
they  com- 
ivill  find  a 

withdraw 

The 


The  clerk 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower  >.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Brock  and  Heims,  and  I  ask  for  iLs 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock^.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  a^l: 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readinj 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  49,  line  23,  strike  om 
through  line  4  on  page  50,  and  In.sert  In  lieu 
thereof,  the  followine: 

Section  454.  la)  The  President  .>=hall  direct 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  insist  that  the  United  Nations 
take  ail  necesSEiry  and  appropriate  steps  to 
obtain  an  accounting  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia. 

(b)  Unle-ss  the  President  certifies  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Congress  not  more  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  that  the  United  Nations  has  taken 
f.ll  necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to  ob- 
tain such  an  accounting,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect. 

(c)  Public  Law  92-544  (86  Stat.  1109, 
1110),  Is  amended  In  the  paragraph  under 
"INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
CONFERENCES"  headed  "CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS", 
by  striking  out  "25  per  centum"  the  first 
time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"10  per  centum." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Charles  Genti-y 
and  Mickey  Bamett.  of  my  staff,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HITMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
th'^  Senrtor  from  New  Mexico  going  to 
give  us  a  full  explanation  of  that 
am'-ndment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  explain  the 
amendment,  I  believe  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bin  have  agreed  that 
we  would  vote  on  this  amendment  at 
2  p.m. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  Is  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  a  rollcall  vote  be  held  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  at  2  p.m..  and 
that,  since  there  are  not  sufficient  sec- 
onds now,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  in  order,  and  we 


will  ask  for  them  sometime  prior  to  2 
p.m. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  objection 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  occur 
at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  so  the 
managers  will  understand  my  amend- 
ment, tliere  was  a  printed  amendment 
that  had  been  circulated.  Tills  amend- 
ment has  a  few  changes  in  it,  and  there 
is  on  tiie  desks  in  front  of  the  Senators 
the  amendment  that  I  sent  to  the  desk. 

Let  me  just  briefly  explain  what  I  am 
trj-ing  to  do. 

Plrst,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
includin.'j  a  portion  of  the  goal  or  objec- 
tive of  my  amendment  where  they  have 
done  that.  On  page  49  they  have  recog- 
nised the  fact  thp.t  the  United  Nations 
has  a  xe\-y  serious  re.'ponsibility  to  at- 
tempt in  a  serious  manner  to  obtain  or 
attempt  to  obtain  information  with  ref- 
erence to  tiie  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Soutlieast  Asia.  I  commend  tliem 
for  that.  They  have  mandated  that  tiie 
President  use  his  power  to  see  that  our 
United  Nations  Ambassador  insist  that 
the  U.N.  attempt  to  do  that. 

Basically,  my  amendment  says  that 
our  President  shall  insist  that  our  U.N. 
Ambassador  .seek  from  tlie  United  Na- 
tions the  implementation  of  what  they 
have  already  agreed  to,  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Scnr.tors  know  that  by  95  t3 
0,  32  abstentions,  the  United  Nations  did, 
in  fact,  adopt  a  resolution,  in  fact  it  was 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  that  It  is  a 
legitimate  role  of  the  United  Nations  to 
obtain  information  Vv'ith  reference  to  the 
U.S.  military  who  are  missing  in  action 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  problem  we  have  Is  that  the  res- 
olution has  been  adopted  and  as  of  this 
date  the  U.N.  has  done  nothing.  I  am  not 
saying  they  can  obtain  the  information 
with  reference  to  what  we  think  are  at 
least  1,000  that  are  still  MIA's  in  the 
legitimate  sense,  but  that  they  have  not 
taken  any  steps.  They  have  not  set  into 
motion  nny  machinery.  They  have  made 
no  formal  requests.  They  have  not  cre- 
ated any  kind  of  thrust  to  get  an  ac- 
counting. If  they  cannot  get  It,  at  least 
they  could  take  tlie  steps. 

Eo  r.n  my  amendment  does — so  It  will 
be  understood — it  does  not  require  the 
result-s,  it  does  not  say,  if  we  do  not  get 
an  accounting,  we  cut  U.N.'s  funding 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
merely  says  the  President  will  see  to  it 
that  our  U.N.  Ambassador  pursue  this 
objective,  which  they  have  adopted,  and 
he  has  6  months  to  report  lO  us  that  the 
U.N.  has.  In  fact,  made  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  information. 

I  explain  to  Senators  the  major  dif- 
ference between  the  printed  amendment 
and  this  one  is  that  we  do  not  say  that 
they  must  get  the  results,  because  we 
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cannot  expect  the  impossible,  but  they 
have  to  take  every  reasonable  effort  to 
obtain  the  information  and  let  us  know 
tliat  they  have  done  that. 

The  other  big  difference  between  my 
••mendment  and  the  language  that  we 
liave  in  the  bill  is  that  I  have  included 
what  has  grown  to  be  a  typical  approach 
of  the  U.S.  Government  when  we  talk 
to  our  own  States,  when  we  say  to  them: 
•  V/e  have  a  Federal  law  and,  if  you  do 
not  follow  it,  then  you  are  not  going  to 
get  funding."  So  the  part  that  I  know  is 
.  onerous  to  the  distinguished  leader  is 
tliat  I  say,  if  they  do  not  do  this  minimal 
tiling,  then  the  funding  from  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  U.N.,  which  we 
know  is  disproportionate  and  which  we 
have  lived  with  in  spite  of  Its  dispropor- 
tionate share,  would  be  cut  from  25  to 
10  percent. 

So  I  have  a  number  of  distinguished 
Senators  who  are  cosponsors  of  this 
measure,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senators  that 
I  must  ask  for  the  yea-and-nay  vote. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  names  of  the 
cosponsors  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cosponsors  op  Amendment 

Eastland,  Allen,  Beall,  Brock,  Buckley, 
Curtis,  Gam,  Goldwater,  Laxalt,  Nunn, 
Packwood,  Roth,  Stone,  and  Thurmond. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  state  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  heretofore  we  have  had  a  res- 
olution that  said  the  same  thing  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  and  I  have  a  list  of 
other  Senators  who  have  cosponsored 
that  resolution  which  contained  basi- 
cally the  same  language  that  is  contained 
in  my  amendment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  those 
names  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADorrioNAL  Cosponsors  of  a  Similar 
Resolution 

Fannin,  Helms,  McClure,  Stevens,  Tal- 
madge. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  September  9,  1975.  the  Wash- 
ington Post  had  an  Interesting  editorial 
that  was  called  "Vietnam:  The  Hostage 
Game  Again?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  last  part  of  it  is  particularly  ger- 
mane, and  it  indicates  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  something  himianitarian 
and  as  basic  as  just  giving  us  informa- 
tion that  this  is  not  an  area  where  any 
country  ought  to  play  blackmail  and  use 
this  kind  of  Information  as  some  kind  of 
a  leverage  to  get  something  from  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VrETifAM:  The  Hostage  Game  Again? 

The  new  Communist  Government  In  South 
Vietnam  seems  to  be  holding  about  60  Amar- 
Icans  hostage  to  win  not  only  diplomatic  re- 
lations but  economic  aid.  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
cans—church people,  deserters.    Individual* 
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with  Vietnamese  families — stayed  behind  vol- 
untarUy  when  the  Thleu  regime  fell  in  i^ril; 
others  were  trapped.  Most  live  around  Saigon 
but  10,  including  two  government  offlclals, 
three  women  and  a  6-year-old  girl,  are  in 
custody  in  the  Interior.  All  are  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  outside.  Until  early 
August,  Americans  were  trickling  out.  Then 
South  Vietnam  lowered  the  gate  iu  apparent 
reaction  to  the  American  veto  of  its  appli- 
cation for  United  Nations  membership.  Sai- 
gon was  evidently  not  much  mollified  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  veto  was  cast  for  con- 
siderations entirely  extraneous  to  Saigon, 
whose  application  Washington  supported  in 
principle;  U.S.  opposition  was  in  protest  of 
the  U.N.'s  refusal  to  admit  South  Korea.  The 
oiher  day  the  last.  American  correspondent 
was  expelled.  A  report  he  then  filed  made 
painfully  clear  that  the  remaining  Ameri- 
cans are  hostage.s  to  recognition  and  pavment 
of  ■•damages." 

Viie  official  American  view  has  been  that 
the  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  should  be 
allov.ed  lo  leave  on  humanitarian  grounds. 
To  this  end  Washington  has  sought  to  prod 
Saigon  through  the  Red  Cross.  United  Na- 
tions and  other  intermediaries.  But  the  regu- 
lar response  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  in  StOgon  has  been  that  it  would 
discuss  the  Americans  only  in  a  package  In- 
cluding political  considerations.  While  the 
srnius  of  the  Americans  was  unclear,  the 
United  States  was  careful  not  to  confirm  any 
Vietnamese  tendency  to  regard  them  &s  chips 
for  which  Washington  would  pay  In  political 
bnrgaining.  But  In  the  last  month  Saigon  ap- 
poar.s  to  have  reached  this  position  on  Its 
own. 

Saigon  is  making  a  big  mistake  if  It  be- 
lieves that  the  few  Americans  now  In  South 
Vietnam  can  somehow  be  equated,  In  terms 
of  their  value  as  hostages,  with  the  largo 
number  of  military  POWs  for  which  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  "pay"  North 
Vietnam,  with  a  "peace  agreement,"  several 
years  ago.  The  condition  of  Internal  Ameri- 
can division,  which  alone  made  N<M-th  Viet- 
nam's nianlpulatlon  of  hostages  a  feasible 
tactic,  no  longer  exists.  Saigon  should  also 
consider  that  no  single  wartime  policy  of 
Hanoi's  brought  upon  it  more  popular  an- 
tagonism than  its  use  of  the  hostage  issue. 
We  say  this  not  as  a  threat  to  Saigon  but 
merely  as  a  Judgment  of  the  current  Ameri- 
can scene.  There  are  some  legitimate  diplo- 
matic and  moral  reasons  why  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  considering  the  normal- 
ization of  relations  with  South  Vietnam.  Re- 
newed Vietnamese  use  of  a  hostage  tactic 
associated  with  the  ugliest  days  of  the  war 
period  can  only  set  this  necessary  process 
back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I 
am  not  just  shooting  from  the  hip  when 
I  concern  myself  about  them  having  more 
information,  because  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  remember  ttiat  It 
was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  had 
occasion  to  learn  more  on  this  subject, 
and  we  all  found  out  that  one  of  the  new 
leaders  of  Vietnam  indicated  they  had 
some  information  about  some  of  our 
MIA's  and  that  they  were  not  going  to 
give  it  to  us.  At  that  point  they  said, 
"we  are  not  going  to  give  It  to  you  unless 
you  agree  to  give  us  econcwnlc  assistance." 
Can  anyone  Imagine  that  status  at  this 
point  In  history? 

We  are  not  asking  that  the  U.N.  affect 
their  government.  We  are  not  at  this 
point  asking  the  Ulf.  to  pick  up  where 
we  left  off.  Nothing  like  that.  It  is  a  pure, 


basic,  simple,  humanitarian  goal  which 
the  U.N.,  iu  its  charter,  says  they  shall 
do.  regardless  of  what  coimtries  are  in- 
volved or  the  circumstances,  coupled 
with  a  unanimous  resolution  by  the  U.N. 
tliat  it  should  be  done. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
just  say,  loud  and  clear:  "UJ^.,  you  said 
you  are  going  to  do  it;  now  just  show  us 
that  you  are  going  to  take  some  action. 
Do  some  things  that  will  indicate  to  the 
people  anxiously  awaiting,  anticipating 
information  about  their  loved  ones,  the 
true  status  of  the  MIA's." 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  approach. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  should  be  concerned  about 
the  cut  from  25  percent  to  10  percent; 
because  I  truly  believe  that  if  we  did  this, 
this  time,  the  U.N.  viould  respond.  I  be- 
lieve tliey  would  set  into  motion  some 
reasonable  mechanism  to  be  able  to  tell 
our  President,  and  thus  us,  whetlier  or 
not  information  is  available,  what  It  is. 
That  should  not  be  too  onerous  a  demand 
to  place  on  a  body  that  receives  substan- 
tial support  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  whose  people  frequently  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  "GN.  has  good 
faith  toward  the  American  people.  This 
would  be  a  little  token  of  U.N.  recogni- 
tion that  America  has  been  a  good  part 
of  that  body. 

I  do  this  on  the  money  end  because 
we  not  only  have  been  a  good  part  of 
the  U.N.  in  terms  of  participation,  but 
also,  many  people  think  we  have  been 
unreasonably  generous  in  supporting  it 
monetarily. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  accept  the  amendment.  I  know  that 
he  has  some  concern  about  It.  but  I 
honestly  believe  that  this  body  should 
adopt  It  and  try.  for  once,  to  see  if  the 
UJJ.  would  respond,  especially  since  we 
are  not  asking  them  to  do  anything  Im- 
possible, anything  terribly  onerous.  In 
fact,  we  are  asking  them  merely  to  do 
what  they  already  have  resolved  Is  right, 
by  95  to  0,  to  do. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
several  times  over  the  past  year  I  have 
spoken  concerning  the  tragic  plight  of 
the  families  of  our  courageous  men  who 
are  still  listed  as  mlsslng-ln-actlon  In 
Southeast  Asia.  As  the  months  have 
passed,  the  refusal  of  North  Vietnam 
and  their  allies  to  provide  a  complete 
account  of  the  fate  of  these  men  has 
made  the  problem  more  acute  and  urgent 
than  ever. 

It  has  been  more  than  2^2  years  since 
the  Paris  agreement  was  signed.  By  the 
terms  of  that  agreement,  the  North  Viet- 
namese promised  to  return  all  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  account  for  the  mifasing-in- 
action,  and  return  the  remains  of  those 
who  died.  I  am  not  here  to  belabor  the 
mockery  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  made  of  that  agreement.  However, 
we  must  not  tolerate  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  solely  humanitarian 
provisions  relaUng  to  those  who  died 
and  those  still  missing. 

Since  the  Paris  agreement,  we  have 
asked  the  United  Nations  to  assist  us  in 
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obtaining  information  conce  ning  our 
men.  These  efforts  include  a  resolution 
whicli  Senator  Percy  present  ;d  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assenbly  last 
November  calling  for  aid  in  ;his  mat- 
ter. This  resolution  was  passe  1  95  to  0, 
32  nations  abstaining.  Althiugh  this 
resolution  had  good  intentions,  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  the  United  1  rations  to 
take  any  substantial  action  his  proved 
it  to  be  a  meaningless  gesture. 

Individual  member  countri?s  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  re(  uested  to 
persuade  North  Vietnam  bo  -epatriate 
the  remains  of  American  wa  •  dead  to 
their  homeland  so  that  they  ca  i  be  given 
a  decent  and  honorable  burial. '  fhe  North 
Vietnamese  have  admitted  piblicly,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  tha;  they  do 
have  Information  on  missing  /  mericans. 
In  effect,  they  are  holding  h(  stage  the 
families  of  these  men  in  ord(r  to  gain 
their  own  political  objectives. 

To  date,  no  meaningful  efforts  have 
been  made  by  members  of  tiie  United 
Nations  to  assist  the  U.S.  G(vemment 
with  this  dire  problem.  Becau  ;e  of  this, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  aiiendment 
Introduced  by  Senator  Domin  ci,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor.  Th  s  amend- 
ment provides  that  unless  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  not  moi  e  than  6 
months  from  the  passage  of  th  s  bill  that 
the  United  Nations  has  taksn  action 
which  resulted  in  an  accoimtinj  of  Amer- 
icans still  missing,  the  United  !  Itates  will 
reduce  its  contribution  to  the  t  nited  Na- 
tions from  25  percent  to  10  pe;  cent.  The 
legislation  will  remain  in  effeci  until  the 
United  Nations  pursues  an  active  policy 
of  gaining  compliance  by  Nortl  i  Vietnam 
of  the  Paris  agreement. 

Senators  will  recall  that  las  year  the 
Senate  helped  pass  into  law  the  bill  which 
discontinued  all  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  UNESCO,  the  United  Na  tions'  Ed- 
ucational, Scientific,  and  Cultt  ral  Orga- 
nization, because  of  their  oistlng  of 
Israel  from  that  humanitarian  x)dy.  The 
Senate  and  the  Congress  tock  a  very 
strong  stand  on  behalf  of  Israeli  inter- 
ests. Can  we  do  less  for  American  dead 
and  missing?  I  submit  that  \^e  caimot. 
This  amendment  presents  a  oltical  op- 
portunity to  show  our  concern  and  sup- 
port for  these  men. 

We  in  Congress  must  accept  our  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  sending  these 
courageous  men  overseas.  Regardless  of 
our  feelings  about  that  confiici ,  we  have 
a  solemn  responsibility  to  do  £  11  we  can 
to  help  bring  about  the  comple  e  account 
of  our  prisoners  of  war,  missi  ng-in-ac- 
tlon,  and  the  return  of  the  r  smains  of 
those  who  died. 

It  Is  not  my  intent  to  dlspar  ige  or  in- 
timidate the  United  Nations.  Unlike  a 
large  and  Increasing  number  o '.  our  citi- 
zens, I  believe  the  United  Nations  can 
be  a  useful  organization  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  particularly  in  pro- 
viding a  forum  for  debate  and  i  >romoting 
ciJltural  exchange.  However,  ti  this  In- 
stance, an  organization  which  s  suppose 
to  stand  for  humanitarian  iieals  has 
stood  Idly  by  while  the  angukh  of  the 
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wives  and  children  of  these  brave  men 
continues. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  method  must 
be  utilized  to  compel  the  United  Nations 
to  take  the  effective  action  which  it 
should  have  done  on  its  own  initiative 
long  ago,  but  this  is  an  extreme  situation 
which  calls  for  extreme  measures. 

To  illustrate  my  point  that  this  is  a 
continuing  problem  that  is  growing 
worse,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
news  item  entitled  "'Years  in  Limbo 
End,"  from  the  front  page  of  the  Septem- 
ber 5  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  article  con- 
cerns a  young  wife  who  has  lived  in  limbo 
for  the  past  7  years  because  of  the  callous 
refusal  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  provide  information  on  her  hus- 
band who  was  missing  in  action  in  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Years   in   Limbo   End:    MIA   Wife   Rebuilds 

Her    Life 

(By  B.  D.  Colen) 

Annapolis.  September  4. — Two  weeks  ago 
the  Air  Force  freed  Laura  Held  and  her  four 
children  after  seven  years  of  life  in  limbo  by 
changing  her  husband's  status  from  "miss- 
ing In  action"  to  "killed  in  action." 

Th©  change  was  not  brought  about  by 
some  long  delayed  discovery  in  the  jungle 
north  of  Saigon  where  then — Capt.  John  W. 
(Jack)  Held  crashed  in  1968.  There  was  no 
word  from  the  North  Vietnamese  or  Vietcong. 
No  new  word  from  former  POW's. 

Rather,  the  Air  Force  changed  the  record 
because  Laura  Held  "asked  that  Jack's  status 
be  reviewed,"  because  she  had  met  a  man 
she  wanted  to  marry  "and  I  realized  you  can't 
have  any  real  future  if  you  can't  get  mar- 
ried." 

"We  really  burled  him  a  while  back,"  said 
Mrs.  Held  during  an  interview  yesterday  In 
the  house  she  and  the  children  have  rented 
beside  Weems  Creek  in  Annapolis.  "We  had 
a  memorial  service  last  Saturday,  the  30th.  It 
was  very  sad.  There  were  a  lot  of  tears.  But  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  something  we'd  been 
waiting  to  do  for  years.  We  knew  it  would 
have  to  happen,  it  was  Just  a  matter  of  time." 

The  wait  began  on  what  Laura  Held  re- 
members was  a  beautiful  spring  afternoon 
In  Atuiapolis. 

"It  was  the  17th  of  April,  1968"  she  an- 
swered Immediately  when  asked  the  date.  It 
had  been  a  fun  day,  and  she  and  a  friend 
were  sitting  In  the  kitchen  drinking  coffee 
after  taking  the  children  to  a  parade  at  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Seven-year-old  Scott  answered  the  knock 
on  the  door,  saw  three  Air  Force  officers 
standing  on  the  stoop  and  "When  be  saw  the 
uniforms  he  said,  'Mommy,  mommy,  some  of 
Daddy's  friends  are  here!'  I  knew  right  away 
that  something  was  wrong,"  Laura  Held  re- 
caUed. 

"All  I  know  Is  his  plane  (a  fighter  bomber) 
was  hit  by  gunshot  fire  and  he  had  to  eject 
because  the  plane  caught  on  flre.  They  were 
never  able  to  find  any  trace  of  him.  They 
foimd  his  parachute,  but  he  just  vanished." 

Because  no  one  saw  John  Held  killed,  and 
no  one  saw  his  body,  they  declared  him  to  be 
"missing  In  action."  Not  quite  dead.  Not 
quite  living.  And  never  home. 

And  Laura  Held  joined  the  ranks  of  wives 
and  mothers  of  men  missing  In  action,  wom- 
en burdened  by  the  grief  of  loss,  but  deprived 


of  the  relief  of  mourning,  living  on  an  equal 
mixture  of  hope  and  fear. 

Mrs.  Held  and  the  children  returned  to 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  her  husband  had 
been  stationed  prior  to  his  assignment  in 
Vietnam,  after  receiving  word  of  Capt.  Helds 
disappearance. 

She  returned  there  "because  at  the  time  I 
thought  I  had  to.  I  knew  I  had  a  lot  of  grow- 
ing up  to  do.  I  had  to  get  away  from  friends 
and  family  (in  Annapolis)  who  cared  very 
much.  It  was  the  only  way  I  could  learn  to 
do  things  on  my  own." 

Laura  Held  had  never  done  much  on  her 
own.  An  Annapolis  native,  she  had  been  18 
when  she  met  Naval  Academy  Midshipman 
John  Held  at  the  College  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  one  Sunday  in  1956. 

Two  years  later,  the  day  after  Held  grad- 
uated from  the  Academy  and  received  his 
commission  they  were  married. 

"I  was  a  very,  very  dependent  wife,"  she 
recalled  yesterday.  "When  Jack  was  here,  the 
kids  and  the  house  were  my  total  respon- 
sibility. He  took  care  of  the  bills,  insurance 
papers,  everything. 

"I  think  Jack  would  have  had  real  diffi- 
culty recognizing  me  if  he  had  come  back," 
said  Laura  Held.  "I  was  almost  a  little  girl 
(when  he  left  for  Vietnam) ,  but  you  grow  up 
very  quickly.  You  have  to." 

"The  probability  that  Jack  Held  would  have 
to  go  to  Vietnam  was  a  fact  of  family  life 
"when  the  buildup  began  around  1966  and 
'67.  When  he  heard  his  squadron  was  being 
assigned,  he  volunteered.  Jack  believed  in 
what  he  was  doing.  He  really  felt  he  was 
helping  to  stop  communism." 

Laura  Held  did  not  totally  give  up  hope 
for  almost  five  years.  "At  first,  I  thought  he'd 
been  captured.  We  all  thought  he'd  be  com- 
ing back.  But  I  don't  think  the  Vietcong,  or 
whoever  was  in  the  area,  was  taking  many 
prisoners.  They  couldn't,"  she  said,  without 
any  bitter  mess. 

Hope  ended,  she  said,  "when  the  POW  list 
came  out  two  years  ago  In  March.  Of  course, 
we'd  suspected  (Held  was  dead)  before  then. 
But  how  many  years  go  by  without  word? 

"I  guess  I'd  always  felt  that  God  was  In 
control  of  the  situation  and  nothing  could 
happen  to  Jack.  The  hope  built  up  that  he'd 
been  on  the  (POW)  list.  But  I'd  been  telling 
the  children  that  there  wasn't  much  hope. " 
When  Held's  name  wasn't  on  the  list  "we 
had  to  pick  ourselves  up  and  go  on  from 
there.  There  were  a  lot  of  tears,  but  I  could 
tell  the  children  'look  nothing's  really  dif- 
ferent from  a  year  ago.' 

"But  the  hardest  thing  we  had  to  go 
through  as  a  family  was  watching  the  POWs 
come  back,"  said  Mrs.  Held. 

"They  came  (off  the  planes)  in  the  order 
In  which  they'd  been  shot  down.  They 
brought  someone  off  who  was,  say  April  15. 
In  the  next  one  was  the  20th  and  there  was 
that  gap  in  between.  It  was  final." 

Mrs.  Held  continued:  "I  remember  Scott 
(who  is  now  15  and  barely  remembers  his 
father)  saying — we  were  sitting  on  my  bed 
and  Scott  said,  'Well,  that's  that." " 

About  six  months  later,  Laura  Held  began 
to  date  again.  And  Just  after  moving  back 
to  Annapolis  at  the  beginning  of  this  sum- 
mer she  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Lt.  John 
Saxman,  a  Naval  Academy  Instructor,  whom 
she  will  marry  Sept.  27.  Scott  will  be  the 
best  man. 

Mrs.  Held  said  she  has  not  been  embittered 
by  her  experiences.  She  did  not  have  time  to 
be.  She  was  too  busy,  she  said,  raising  four 
children — ^who  now  range  in  age  from  10  to 
16 — and  earning  a  degree  In  nursing. 

She  also  said  she  was  too  busy  to  become 
very  Involved  in  the  MIA-POW  cause.  "In 
San  Antonio  I  Joined  a  group  for  a  little 
while,"  she  said,  "but  I  found  It  took  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  it  kept  me  upset  and  the 
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children  upset.  My  basic  goal  was  to  keep  life 
as  normal  as  possible  for  myself  and  tb« 
chUdren." 

Finances  were  no  problem  for  the  family, 
:<he  said,  because  Mrs.  Held  kept  receiving 
lier  husband's  monthly  checks  and  during  the 
lime  he  was  missing  the  size  of  the  payments 
increased  as  her  husband  was  promoted  from 
faptain  to  major  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

WTiat  was  most  difficult,  said  Laura  Held, 
was  the  uncertainty  of  It  all.  "I  know  some 
of  the  girls  in  San  Antonio  still  have  hopes 
their  husbands  will  come  back,  and  I  Just 
ache  for  them.  There  has  to  be  a  time  to 
iii'cept  reality. 

"In  many  ways.  It  would  have  been  easier 
if  he'd  been  declared  dead  (earlier).  A  big 
part  of  me  was  looking  forward  for  a  very 
.  long  time  to  the  day  when  I  wouldn't  be  an 
MIA  wife  .  .  .  now  I'm  Just  looking  forward 
to  being  a  wife  and  mother  again." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  understand  the  very  deep  and  sin- 
cere concern  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  In  seeking  information  re- 
lating to  the  MIA's,  those  missing  in 
action.  He  has  been  a  leader  In  this 
effort,  and  for  this  we  are  all  grateful  to 
him. 

The  amendment,  however,  poses  some 
problems,  and  I  want  to  discuss  those 
for  just  a  moment. 

First  of  all,  as  the  Senator  knows,  his 
amendment  was  given  consideration  In 
the  full  committee— In  fact,  consider- 
able information.  As  a  result,  much  of 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  proposes  was  adopted. 

For  example,  the  bill  reads,  on  page 
49,  section  454,  line  23,  as  follows: 

Sec.  454.  The  President  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  Insist  that  the  United  Nations 
take  all  necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to 
obtain  an  accounting  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  missing  tn  ac- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia  and  to  caU  on  North 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Re- 
storing Peace  in  Vietnam. 

That  Is  a  strong  directive. 

We  in  the  committee  did  not  see  It 
desirable  to  take  the  further  action  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  proposes — 
namely,  a  sharp  reduction,  a  precipitate 
reduction,  down  to  10  percent  in  our 
funding  of  U.N.  activities  if  the  United 
Nations  did  not  respond  to  our  insistence. 

Let  me  say  very  quickly  that  only  re- 
cently the  United  States  of  America 
vetoed  the  admission  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations.  I  am  not 
protesting  that  veto.  I  simply  want  it 
clear  that  in  one  real  sense  we  cut  off 
contact  by  our  own  veto.  I  simply  point 
out  that  we,  in  a  very  real  sense,  cut  off 
what  possibility  of  communication  there 
might  be. 

Second,  it  Is  important  to  know  that 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  directing 
the  President  to  have  our  ambassador 
push  the  question  of  MIA's  within  the 
United  Nations  Institutions  is  a  very 
strong  provision  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation; but  we  could  not  approve  the 
portion  of  the  amendment  which  would 
threaten  to  reduce  the  U.S.  contribution 
Umit  from  25  percent  to  10  percent.  The 
committee  rejected  that  approach  for 
two  reasons. 


First,  as  a  matter  of  general  procedure, 
the  committee  does  not  believe  that  the 
way  to  do  this  In  the  United  Nations  Is 
to  threaten  a  fund  cutoff  each  time  an  Is- 
sue arises. 

Second,  as  a  matter  of  International 
law,  the  adoption  of  this  provision  would 
lead  the  United  States  to  defaulting  on 
existing  assessments,  and  it  is  part  of  our 
formal  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  is  a  treaty,  that  we  will  pay 
our  assessments. 

I  point  out  that  several  years  ago.  Con- 
gress placed  a  limit  of  25  percent  on  such 
assessments.  It  did  so  only  with  a  lead- 
time  sufBcIent  to  allow  a  properly  negoti- 
ated reduction  of  those  assessments  In 
accordance  with  the  established  U.N. 
procedures. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis 
of  these  reasons,  the  committee  opposed 
certain  parts  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

We  can  huff  and  we  can  puff  and  we 
can  storm  and  we  can  pound  and  we  can 
scream  and  we  can  holler  about  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese should  do,  but  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily going  to  get  some  action. 

Recently — to  give  a  case  example — I 
was  privileged  to  be  in  Paris  for  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  planning  of- 
ficers of  the  French  Government.  While  I 
was  there,  I  arranged  for  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  representatives  of  the  cur- 
rent South  Vietnamese  Government.  I 
did  so  because  certain  people  are  being 
held  hostage  in  South  Vietnam,  some  of 
whom  are  from  Mirmesota — missionaries. 

I  had  an  appointment  set  for  Septem- 
ber 1  at  11  a.m.  It  had  been  cleared  by  our 
Government.  It  also  had  the  assistance 
of  other  governments,  to  make  sure  that 
everything  was  In  order. 

I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  PRG  Em- 
bassy or  Legation —  whatever  one  wants 
to  call  It — and  I  sought  admission,  and  a 
secretary  came  and  told  me  that  there 
was  no  appointment.  The  representative 
of  our  embassy  In  Paris  was  there  and 
said. 

Now,  wait  a  minute.  This  appointment  wa« 
made;   It  was  confirmed. 

Also,  I  had  a  cable.  It  was  confirmed. 
They  looked  me  right  In  the  eye  and 
said: 

There  Is  no  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  upset  as  anybody 
could  be;  but  I  stood  there  and  said: 

Here  Is  the  cable  confirming  the  appoint- 
ment. Here  Is  the  member  of  our  mission  who 
confirmed  the  appointment.  Here  Is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  telephone  calls  about  the  apj>olnt- 
ment.  Here  Is  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
on  the  appointment. 

They  said  we  have  no  appointment. 

I  know  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
me  to  call  them  all  sorts  of  names.  I  sup- 
pose the  good  Lord  was  looking  inside  of 
me,  anj'way,  and  said,  "You're  already 
doing  it.  Why  don't  you  say  it  out  loud?" 
But  I  knew  it  was  not  going  to  do  me  any 
good. 

North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
are  not  in  the  United  Nations.  One  of  the 


reasons  they  are  not  Is  that  we  will  not 
let  them  In.  There  are  reasons  why  we 
did  not  let  them  In — becaiKC  they  would 
not  permit  a  vote  on  South  Korea.  We 
had  good,  legitimate  reasorw  for  It.  But 
this  move  to  scold  the  U.N.  and  threaten 
them  with  a  reduction  of  our  funding 
and  payment  of  our  assistance,  after  we 
already  have  taken  the  action  that  pre- 
vented any  contact  In  the  United  Nations 
with  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam, 
does  not  make  much  sense  to  me.  Had  we 
voted  In  the  U.N.  that  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  shall  come  in  as 
members  of  the  U.N.,  with  the  obligations 
of  the  charter,  I  think  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  have  genuine  merit. 
The  U.N.  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam — 
none  whatsoever.  And  may  I  say  that 
for  two  administrations — the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration— Insofar  as  Vietnam  was  con- 
cerned, very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  United  Nations.  They  did  not  wsuit 
the  U.N.  Involved  In  It.  This  I  know.  Now, 
of  course.  It  >  Is  a  matter  of  recorded 
history. 

I  believe  that  what  we  have  done  hei-e 
In  the  biU  is  about  as  much  as  we  can  do. 
We  have  directed  the  President  to  direct 
his  Ambasador  to  the  United  Nations  to 
insist  that  the  United  Nations  take  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to  ob- 
tain an  accounting  of  members  of  UJS. 
Armed  Forces  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia  . 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  I  wish  we  could 
do  something  more.  If  we  pass  this 
amendment,  we  can  reduce  the  funding. 
Does  It  get  us  any  results?  Not  a  bit.  All 
It  does  Is  Injure  the  U.N. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Let  me  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend,  does  he  know  of  anything 
In  the  United  Nations  Charter  that  says 
they  cannot  attempt — attempt — human- 
itarian efforts  unless  the  countrj-  belongs 
to  the  United  NaUons? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think 
the  Senator's  point  is  well  taken.  I  am 
simply  saying  that,  Insofar  as  any  obli- 
gations of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  concerned  under 
the  terms  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  that  obli- 
gation was  negated  by  the  action  of  our 
own  country  in  vetoing  admission. 

My  other  point  Is  that  I  am  sure  that 
our  friends  In  the  United  Nations  have 
been  trying  to  help  as  best  they  can. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  But  they  have 
not  gotten  any  results  and  nobody  else 
has.  The  Red  Cross  does  not  get  any  re- 
sults. The  Catholic  Church  cannot  get 
any  results,  the  Lutheran  Church  cannot 
get  any  results.  Senators  cannot  get  any 
results,  because  these  people  are  literally 
playing  a  cruel  and  Inhuman  game.  They 
were  that  way  and  that  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  went  to  war  with  them.  I  never 
did  feel  they  were  a  bunch  of  Christian 
social  workers. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  WiU  the 
again  on  that  last  point? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Does 
know  of  any  activities  since 
resolution  saying  that  the  U. 
this  objective?  Does  he  know 
activity  or  by  its  leadership  to 
obtain  information  regarding 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  I  do 
not  say  that  I  do.  But  I  kno^ 
01  ganizations  that  I  have 
all  tried,  including  individual 
of  this  body,  I  say  to  the 

My  point  is  that  we  have  a 
bassador  up  there,  Mr. 
instructing  him  through  the 
insist  that  the  U.N.  do 
sible. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank 
for  putting  that  in.  I  thank 
tee.  I  suggested  it. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  But  let  me 
point:  If,  in  fact,  they 
Senator  seems  to  indicate 
have  any  effect  on  the  people 
described  far  more  admiraby 
can,  all  they  have  to  do  undei 
lution  is  answer  in  that 
document  what  they  have  tr 
and  the  President  will  send 
months,  a  certification  that 
tried  to  obtain  it  and  failed. 
The  point  is  that  the  f  amilie; 
who  have  spoken  to  this 
I  happen  to  have  a  staff 
has   gratuitously   acted   as 
counsel  in  the  past,  so  I  am 
not  only  to  those  in  my  State 
thousands  who  meet — have 
have  seen  absolutely  nothing 
resolution  was  adopted  to  ind 
the  U.N.  apparatus,  from  top 
to  ansnjvhere  in  between,  has 
effort." 

All  I  am  saying  is,  "Mr. 
our  Ambassador  that  they 
an  effort,  since  they  have  already 
the  resolution,  and  tell  us  that 
and  they  are  home  free." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  AU  right 
this.  We  are  saying  for  the 
In  this  legislation  that  the 
shall    direct    the    Ambassado' 
United  Nations  to  insist  that 
Nations  take  all  necessary 
prlate  steps  to  obtain  an 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
ing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asis, 
upon  North  Vietnam  to  complji 
provisions  of  the  agreement 
the  war  and  restoring  peace  in 
That,  I  think,  is  the  minimun, 
we  ought  to  be  asking  for,  the 
on  it.  Let  us  see  what  happens 
insist  on  it  by  a  directive  of 
Let  us  see  whether  or  not  that 
can  produce  some  resiUts. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  think 
unwise  practice  for  us  to  insist 
ening  the  cutting  off  of  our 
to  the  United  Nations  Genei 
bly  and  its  operations  here, 
why:  once  we  start  this,  we 
to  have  others.  We  had  trouble 
Soviet  Union  some  years  ago 
keeping  operations.  They  did 
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Sepator  yield  to  pay  for  any  peacekeeping  operations. 
We  had  trouble  with  the  French.  They 
did  not  want  to  pay  for  certain  things 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  minute  we 
start  to  water  down  our  position,  we  are 
in  no  position  from  there  on  out  to  be 
able  to  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
anyone  else  and  say,  "Look,  you  have  a 
commitment;  keep  it."  We  would  weaken 
our  position  appreciably  if  we  took  that 
kind  of  language  now. 

If  the  United  Nations  does  not  want 
to  respond  at  all  after  this  insistence, 
this  directive,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
come  back  with  another  amendment. 
Let  me  say  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
body  more  active  in  helping  with  the 
work  of  our  MIA's  than  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  am  one  of  his  allies. 
Senator  i  am  his  junior  partner  in  this.  I  give 
commit-    him  top  billing  because  he  deserves  it. 

But  I  do  not  like  the  business  of  saying, 
"You  do  this  or  we  cut  you  back  25  per- 
cent," because  this  relates  to  the  whole 
general  assessment  of  the  U.N.  opera- 
tion— a  tremendous  commitment  that  we 
have,  negotiations  that  we  have  under- 
taken, where  we  have  reduced  our  over- 
all assessment  from  33  percent  down  to 
25  percent  within  the  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  afraid  we  will  open 
up  a  Pandora's  box  of  trouble  if  we  fol- 
low the  suggestions  made  here  in  terms 
of  the  sanctions  or  penalties  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  respond  for 
just  a  few  moments,  and  I  am  concluding. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  the 
Senate's  time.  I  want  to  make  sure  we 
figure  out  a  way  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  we  have  just  agreed  that  I  can  do. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
the  kind  words.  I  think  he  knows  that  I 
am  not  one  to  yell  and  scream  and  holler 
and  accuse  people,  but  I  am  terribly  seri- 
ous about  this  one.  This  is  one  of  the 
simplest  humanitarian  gestures  that  the 
U.N.  can  do.  Yet  it  is  so  serious  to  2,000, 
3,000,  or  4,000  Americans  that  it  has  a 
huge  ripple  effect  in  terms  of  "what  is 
the  U.N.  doing?"  "Why  can  it  not  do  this 
kind  of  thing?" 

I  understand  the  Senator's  concern 
that  we  ought  not  to  be,  willy-nilly,  cut- 
ting their  budget  based  upon  mandates 
coming  from  this  body,  since  that  is,  by 
nature,  a  group  of  nations  and  we  must 
participate  in  it  in  that  manner.  But  I 
think  this  one  is  a  very  easy  one.  I  think 
a  vote  on  it  by  those  who  want  to  sup- 
port me  will  clearly  indicate  to  the  U.N. 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  worried  about  the 
U.N.  living  up  to  some  of  its  very,  very 
basic,  simply  executed  commitments.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  we  have 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  and 
get  the  vote  and  let  them  know  that, 
even  though  it  is  not  a  tough  one  for 
them  to  carry  out,  it  is  basic  to  a  kind 
it  IS  very  of  American  concept  of  justice  that  is  so 
threat-  fundamental  that  we  worry  about  that 
Assistance     institution  if  it  cannot  do  it. 

Assem-  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kindness 
will  say  on  the  floor  and  for  the  genuine  debate 
re  going     on  this  matter. 
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Nations  to  engage  in  efforts  to  secure 
an  accounting  of  Americans  whose  fate 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  still  unknown.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  included  a  part  of  my  amend- 
ment in  section  454.  This  amendment,  in 
blunt  terms,  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  has  no  incentive  and  it  has  no  teeth. 
We  have  already  seen  what  happens  to 
the  kind  of  general  approach  reflected 
by  the  committee  bill.  Last  November, 
the  U.N.  unanimously  accepted  a  reso- 
lution generated  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator  Percy. 
As  we  all  know,  absolutely  nothing  has 
happened  implementing  this  resolution. 
To  this  date,  the  U.N.  has  even  failed  to 
institute  the  barest  of  procedural  mech- 
anisms to  help  terminate  the  lengthy  suf- 
fering of  families  and  loved  ones  of  those 
Americans  still  imaccounted  for. 

I  am  ashamed  that  we,  the  leaders  of 
tlais  Nation,  have  been  imable  to  help 
those  people  learn  the  answers  about 
their  loved  ones  despite  the  fact  that  2 ',2 
years  ago  they  were  assured  that  peace 
would  bring  an  accounting. 

My  concern  has  prompted  me  to  sup- 
port all  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  the 
accounting  these  people  are  due.  I  recog- 
nize a  high  degree  of  responsibility  for 
doing  all  I  can  toward  that  end,  because 
the  missing  men  were  in  legitimate  serv- 
ice of  their  coimtry,  creating  in  all  ol 
us — leaders  and  citizens  alike — the  ob- 
ligation to  at  least  see  that  they  are  ac- 
counted for. 

The  idea  that  these  are  fundamental 
human  rights  is  not  a  new  or  novel  prop- 
osition. The  United  Nations,  by  its  very 
charter,  and  by  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  of  1948,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  fundamental  human  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Earth.  The  United  Nations 
has  consistently  and  repeatedly  recog- 
nized the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  as  an  instniment  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  fundamental  human  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families.  This 
recognition  was  formally  approved  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  December 
1970,  and  again  in  November  of  1974. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  last  November, 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  Percy  resolution  calling 
the  participants  in  an  armed  conflict  to 
take  actions  within  their  power  to  find 
and  mark  the  graves  of  the  dead,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  return  of  remains  if  this  is 
requested  by  families,  and  to  provide  in- 
formation on  the  missing  in  action.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  95  to  0,  with  32 
nations  abstaining. 

Even  with  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  with  the  U.N.'s  obligations 
under  its  charter  and  the  Universal  Dec- 
larations of  Human  Rights,  to  date,  no 
meaningful  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
United  Nations  to  assist  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  this  purely  humanitarian 
cause. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  obligation  we 
have  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  citizens  of  the  world  to  rec- 
ognize and  protect  fundamental  human 
rights — one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
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the  creation  of  a  world  body — tlie  United 
Nations. 

I  believe  in  the  concept  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  I  also  believe  that  concepts 
must  be  translated  into  action  if  any  or- 
ganization Is  to  be  effective.  By  Its 
charter,  the  U.N.  is  obUgated  to  promote 
universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of 
fundamental  human  rights.  Yet,  I  have 
seeen  no  willineness  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  undertake  to  help  us  obtain  a 
full  and  accurate  accounting  of  Ameri- 
can POW/MIA's  In  Southeast  Asia.  This 
is  in  spite  of  several  recent  indications 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  that  more  in- 
formation exists,  but  it  is  being  cruelly 
withheld  to  force  the  Unitsd  States  to 
take  certain  actions  unrelated  to  human- 
itarian matters.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  the  U.N.  has  ignored  this  as- 
sault on  human  rights  perpetrated  for 
political  purposes.  The  Washington  Post, 
In  an  editorial  of  September  9,  very  cor- 
rectly criticizes  that  effoit  for  what  It 
is — a  hostage  game. 

If  the  United  Nations  cannot,  or  will 
not,  perform  even  this  basic  humanitar- 
ian function,  I  do  not  believe  that  It  is 
an  agency  worthy  of  the  Nation's  con- 
tinued disproportionate  financial  sup- 
port and  the  substantial  burden  that 
it  places  on  citizens  of  this  Nation.  My 
amendment  would  not  withdraw  the 
United  States  from  membership,  but 
would  simply  reduce  our  payments  to  a 
fair  .share  of  the  financial  requirements 
of  the  United  Nations  if  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot,  or  will  not,  at  least  try  to 
secure  an  accounting  of  Americans  still 
unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Many  Senators  will  question  the  use 
of  the  purse  string  as  a  tool  to  influence 
a  world  body  such  as  the  U.N.  I  can  only 
reply  by  stating  that  we  do  the  same 
thing  on  virtually  all  Federal  education 
moneys  and  scores  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams in  dealing  with  the  States  of  this 
Union. 

Are  we  to  say  that  we  are  willing  to 
coerce  our  own  States  to  achieve  some 
objective  thought  by  Congress  to  have 
merit,  but  are  unwilling  to  use  that  proc- 
ess to  persuade  the  U.N.  to  perform  in  an 
obviously  humanitarian  role?  Surely  no 
one  can  dispute  the  goal  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  we  all  know  what  will  happen 
if  this  amendment  Is  passed  without  the 
use  of  economic  sanctions — nothing.  It 
will  be  recorded,  and  duly  noted,  and 
then  lay  and  gather  dust  along  with  the 
U.N.  charter,  the  Geneva  Convention, 
the  Percy  resolution,  and  all  the  others. 
The  U.N.  will  continue  its  silence  and  in- 
action on  this  subject.  Tlie  U.N.  will  con- 
tinue its  "business  as  usual,"  and  ignore 
pleas  from  a  member  nation,  a  nation 
which  has  provided  the  bulk  of  its  finan- 
cial support,  to  act  in  a  purely  humam- 
tarian  role. 

I  have  pledged  my  support  to  the  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones  of  those  Americans, 
as  many  of  you  have.  It  is  now  late  1975, 
and  yet  over  2,400  Americans  remain  un- 
accounted for  in  Soutlieast  Asia.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  nearly  1,000 
individuals  still  listed  as  missing  In  ac- 
tion. This  deplorable  situation  must  be 
resolved  so  that  these  families  can  go 


on  with  their  lives.  "Rils  war  has  already 
been  far  too  costly  without  further  pro- 
longing untold  grief  and  sorrow  for  those 
here  in  the  United  States  still  waiting  for 
.some  believable  word  on  their  loved  ones. 
Mr.  President,  I  simply  say  again  that 
if  the  United  Nations  cannot  or  will  not 
perform  this  basic  humanitarian  func- 
tion, that  organization  does  not  deserve 
the  continued  disproportionate  financial 
support  this  country  has  historically  pro- 
vided. This  amendment  provides  those 
who  feel  as  I  do  a  means  to  act  on  our 
convictions  and  discharge  our  obliga- 
tion to  those  brave  Americans  who  an- 
swered their  country's  call,  and  to  their 
families  who  still  bear  the  lingering  and 
seemingly  unending  anguish  of  not  know- 
ing the  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  add  that  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  include  in  the  language  re- 
lating here  to  the  MIA's  a  call  upon  the 
Pi-esident  to  give  us  a  report  within  the 
year.  I  think  we  could  call  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  give  us  a  report  within  1  year  on 
how  this  section  has  been  implemented; 
namely,  how  the  insistence  of  our  Am- 
bassador has  been  received. 

I  might  add  and  .suggest  that  could  be 
accomplished  in  an  interim  report,  one 
report  within  6  month.s  and  the  final  re- 
port withhi  the  year.  At  an  appropriate 
time.  I  w^ould  ask  that  we  amend  the 
committee  bill  accordingly. 

I  am  not  sure  how  the  parliamentary 
situation  stands  now.  Might  I  ask  as  a 
point  of  information,  could  I  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  so  amend  the  language  of 
the  provision  known  as  section  454  ac- 
cordingly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  would  not  be  in  order 
while  the  Domenici  amendment  is  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding, but  I  wanted  the  Senator  to 
understand  what  our  intention  would  be 
on  this. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I, 
too,  sat  in  the  debate  that  occurred  be- 
fore our  committee.  He  has  accurately 
portrayed  it. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  join  him  in 
praising  our  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
for  leading  this  fight  which  demon- 
."••trates  our  conscience  on  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  in  the  desire  to  get 
passed  what  he  wants,  and  which  he  is 
deeply  convinced  we  should  pass,  we 
should  not  forget  that  he  Is  the  author 
of  the  amendment  in  the  bill  and  that 
it  is  his  fight  which  is  producing  the  ad- 
ditional amendment  to  the  bill  specify- 
ing exact  reports. 

I  do  not  think  our  colleague  ought  to 
feel  he  stands  or  falls  in  how  the  vote 
goes.  Tlie  Senator  has  already  accom- 
plished at  least  half  of  his  mission. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  word  of  evi- 
dence on  that,  only  as  justifying  our  own 
consciences,  which  is  what  I  am  speak- 
ing to  now.  I  do  not  know  how  the  vote 
will  go  and  I  am  not  even  debating  that. 


I  have  just  been  at  the  U.N.,  as  has 
Senator  Humphrey,  as  a  member  of  an 
advisoi-y  committee  specially  appointed 
for  this  2-week  ses.sion,  which  gives  the 
developing  countries  their  opportunity 
to  seek  what  they  consider  the  new  eco- 
nomic order. 

Largely  because  of  our  view.s — that  is. 
Senator  McGee,  Senator  Humphrey, 
Senator  Percy,  myself  and  others;  there 
were  18  of  us — the  United  States  had  a 
very  forthcoming  position.  Yet  at  no 
point  in  that  presentation  was  there  any 
hint  of  abandoning  our  position,  or  being 
soft  and  easy  on  it.  or  feeling  that  we 
were  perfectly  .satisfied. 

It  was  most  exacting  in  self-help  and 
in  the  fact  that  we  were  not  going  to 
play  ball  if  they  did  not  play  ball  with  us. 

Yet  it  had  an  enormous  lot  to  do  with 
changing  the  climate  in  the  U.N.,  and  I 
think  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  on  this  issue  too. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  determination  and 
conviction.  We  will  take  risks  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  only  a  question  of  what 
we  think  will  work,  what  is  the  best  tech- 
nique to  get  done  what  our  colleague 
wants  done,  and  which  we  want  done. 

tOD. 

In  that  respect.  I  think  Senator 
Humphrey's  description  of  our  situation 
right  now  as  a  tactical  proposition,  does 
actually  depict  the  .situation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senatoi-. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock i  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  »Mr.  Packwood) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  also  to  Indicate  that 
I  was  to  have  been  with  him  in  that  2- 
week  venture  In  the  U.N.  I  have  kept 
abreast  of  it.  I  just  could  not  attend  be- 
cause of  other  commitments,  but  I  read 
of  the  effect  of  having  congressional  ad- 
visers and  what  I  read  is  that  It  was 
very  successful  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  others  for  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  has  any  more  to 
say  on  his  amendment  now? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  then  that  perhaps 
we  can  go  on  to  another  matter.  Before 
we  do  go  on  to  the  next  matter.  I  fully 
support  our  acting  chairman  and  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  the 
position  he  stated. 

I  want  to  emphasize  also  my  own  per- 
sonal feeling  of  indebtedness  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  having  raised  this  matter  and 
for  the  contribution  he  made  to  our  com- 
mittee's action  on  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  can  take 
great  satisfaction,  which  is  due  him,  for 
being  the  initiator  of  this  proposal  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  get  the  kind  of  re- 
port from  the  President  that  will  Justify 
the  action  we  are  taking  today. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thhik  we  have  an  amendment  or  two 
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that  we  can  handle  very  quickl: 
we  will  arrive  at  a  point  at 
where  we  can  vote   on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wanted  U 
could  find  siifiBcient  Senators  top 
and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will 
get  that  before  2  o'clock,  I 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  I  am  not 
the  Senator 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can 
Senator,  we  will  have  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr. 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President, 
support  of  the  Domenici 
wi-sh     to     associate     myself 
thoughtful   remarks.   I   believ^ 
made  a  strong  argument  for 
ment,  and  urge  that  it  be 
the  Senate. 

There  are  two  points  I 
mention.  Mr.  President,  in 
with  this  amendment.  The 
with  the  argument  that  has 
that  the  reduction  in  U.S. 
VH.  from  25  percent  of  its 
percent  is  too  harsh  a  penalty 
does  not  take  action. 

Mr.  President,  we  ai-e  not 
much.  We  are  aslcing  that  the 
up  to  its  own  charter;  we  are 
the  U.N.  follow  up  its  own 
adopted  unanimously :  we  are 
the  U.N.  do  something,  anything 
onstrate  that  its  charter  and 
tions  are  more  than  just 
than  just  window  dressing  for 
back  home. 

The  Senator  from  New 
modified  his  amendment  to 
requirement  that  the  U.N.  act 
duce  results.  That  would  be  to(i 
ask.  All  they  have  to  do  now  is 
The  Secretary  General  might 
ter  to  North  Vietnam,  saying 
any  Americans  still  around  ov^r 
There  is  no  requirement  that 
taxy  get  a  body  count;  there  is 
a  requirement  that  he  get 
from  North  Vietnam.  He  might 
the  letter,  then  he  could  tell 
dent,  "We  sent  a  letter,  and 
any  answer." 

Now  surely,  Mr.  President, 
too  much  to  ask.  The  secord 
needs  to  be  mentioned,  Mr. 
that  somehow  we  should  not 
action  because  we  vetoed  the 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
Those  who  make  this  argiuneni 
ful  not  to  hint  that  we  should 
cast  that  veto ;  they  understar  d 
did,  and  they  defend  it.  But  at 
time  they  use  the  veto  as  an 
against  our  amendment.  I 
is  unfair  to  make  that  kind  of 
Either  the  vetcs  ought  to  be 
they  ought  not  to  be  used  in 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Presideht, 
urge  an  affirmative  vote  on  th  s 
mcnt  Let  us  for  once  insist  ths  t 
do  something.  If  it  cannot  qo 
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and  then  cannot  do  anything,  and  does  not  de- 
2  o'clock  serve  amy  support  from  the  United  States. 
Senator's    Certainly  not  as  much  as  it  gets. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
see  if  we  to  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
the  yeas  senator  from  New  Mexico,  S^iator 
Domenici,  for  once  again  calling  to  our 
attention  one  of  the  most  tragic  conse- 
quences of  Gie  Vietnam  war — the  plight 
of  over  2.000  Americans  who  remain 
missing  or  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Like  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
and  other  Members  of  this  body,  I  have 
for  many  years  shared  the  anguish  felt 
by  relatives  and  friends  of  these  brave 
young  men.  Without  success,  I  have 
sought  ways  by  which  we  miglit  moti- 
vate the  Vietnamese  Communists  to 
abide  by  their  obligations  under  ai-ticle 
8fb>  of  the  Paris  agreement  to  provide 
a  full  accoxmting  for  the  missing.  Prom 
time  to  time,  I  have  acted  to  make  my 
deep  concern  for  the  status  of  these  men 
known  to  officials  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government. 

For  example,  last  Christmas.  I  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Am,- 
bassador  in  Paris  and  said: 

I  caiinot  overemphasize  the  great  Impor- 
tance the  people  of  America  place  on  secur- 
ing a  full  accounting  of  our  missing,  and  the 
potential  consequences  your  country's  con- 
tinued refusal  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  article  8(b)  may  have  on  future  relations 
and  opportunlttea  for  peaceful  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries. 

I  strongly  support  the  thrust  and  ob- 
jective of  the  Domenici  amendment. 
However,  I  believe  it  should  be  modified 
as  sugsested  by  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  I  have  reached  that  con- 
clusion for  several  reasons. 

The,  question  of  U.S.  financial  sup- 
port for  the  operations  of  tlie  United 
Nations  is  one  of  considerable  con- 
troversy both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Nation.  I  can  understand,  and  I  share, 
the  frustration  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
with  respect  to  tlie  U.N.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  scn'e  the  interests  of 
our  missing  in  action  if  we  were  to  tie 
their  fate  to  the  strange  and  complex 
crosscurrents  which  shape  the  debates 
and  decisions  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  other  words,  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  auto- 
matic cutoff  provision.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  predict  how  ether  sovereign 
nations  would  react  to  an  effort  by  one 
member,  particularly  the  United  States, 
to  ccerce  them  in  the  way  tliey  should 
vote  on  any  issue.  And,  if  by  some  chance 
we  were  to  succeed  in  this  instance,  our 
example  would  then  encourage  other 
nations  to  employ  similar  tactics  to  get 
their  way  on  matters  of  special  concern 
to  them. 

Such  a  move  by  the  United  States  now 

would  be  particularly  untimelj-  in  light 

of  some  of  our  own  efforts  at  the  present 

time.  When  Ambassador  John  Scall — 

I  again    then  oiu:  Representative  to  the  United 

amend-    Nations — appeared  before  the  Foreign 

the  UJf.    Relations  Committee  on  May  22  of  this 

this,  It    year,  he  told  us: 
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.  .  .  Unless  we  move  with  care  and  under- 
standing, our  confrontation  with  the  Third 
World  will  worsen  .  .  .  There  is  no  single 
stireflre  formula  which  can  reform  the  United 
Nations  and  reverse  the  trend  toward  con- 
frontation there.  The  tone  in  which  we  con- 
duct our  dialog  can  soothe,  or  it  can  InOamo 
cur  current  differences.  Our  langiiage,  our 
posture,  can  enhance  or  set  bactc  the  pros- 
pects of  compromire. 

When  Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynihan 
appeared  before  the  committee  a  few 
weeks  later,  following  his  nomination  to 
succeed  Ambassador  Scali  as  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  he 
told  us  that — 

The  first  problem,  the  rrst  qucjUon,  la  how 
to  get  away  from  the  confrontation  system 
back  toward  the  quest  for  understanding  and 
agreement  in  a  situation  where  thl";  is  who'ly 
possible  and  entirely  necossarj'. 

Earlier  this  month.  Secretary  Elissinser 
stressed  the  importance  of  solving  prob- 
lems through  cooperation,  rather  than 
confrontation,  in  his  addi-ess  to  th3 
Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  record  of 
the  United  Nations  in  dealing  with  tlie 
MIA  question  is  not  as  bad  as  some  may 
assume.  Last  November,  acting  upon  a 
proposal  submitted  by  Senator  Percy, 
tlie  U.N.  General  Assemblj'  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  resolution  on  "assist- 
ance and  cooperation  In  accounting  for 
persons  who  are  missing  or  dead  in  armed 
conflict,"  which,  among  other  tilings: 

Calls  upon  parties  to  armed  conflicts,  re- 
gardless of  their  character  or  location,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  end  of  h~stilltles  and  In 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949.  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  within 
their  power  to  help  locate  and  mark  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  to  facilitate  the  disia- 
terment  and  the  return  of  remains,  if  re- 
quested by  their  families,  and  to  provide  In- 
formation about  those  who  are  missing  in 
action. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  its  history 
that  the  VH.  Genei-al  Assembly  has  gone 
on  record  on  this  subject. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  U J^.  has  failed 
to  carry  out  its  declared  policy.  WhUe 
I  am  not  satisfied  by  any  means,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  U.N.  has  taken  some 
concrete  steps  to  be  of  assistance.  For 
example,  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  currently  has 
representatives  in  Vietnam,  and  he  has 
been  actively  trying  to  bring  about  an  ac- 
counting of  our  MIA's.  It  is  true  that 
the  XiH. — like  evei'y  other  group  which 
has  tried — thus  far  has  been  unable  to 
secure  an  accounting.  But  the  record  is 
clear  that  he  has  been  trying. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  Domenici  amendment 
should  be  modified  as  suggested. 

AMZmiMKNT   NO.    874 

rir.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  that 
tliere  will  be  a  requirement  for  unanl- 
moas  consent  becau.se  there  is  an  amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a<?k  unanimous  con.«>ent  that  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  be  in 
order  despite  the  fact  that  another 
amendment  has  been  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment, 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  proposes  an 
nmendment  No.  874. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  50,  after  line  26,  add  a  new  sub- 
section (c)   to  section  455: 

(c)  Not  later  than  November  1,  1975.  the 
President  shall  transmit  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  history  of  all  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agreements,  commitments,  and 
financial  arrangements  regarding  persons 
who  Inhabited,  or  were  native  to,  the  island 
of  Diego  Garcia  prior  to  1972; 

(2)  the  history  of  any  other  United  States 
requests,  understandings,  and  relevant  com- 
munications with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  Mauritius,  or  the  in- 
habitants of  Diego  Garcia  themselves  con- 
cerning  these   persons;    and 

(3)  the  current  status  of  any  United  States 
Government  obligation  to,  proposed  efforts 
to  assist,  or  estimated  cost  of  assistance  for, 
these  persons. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  Uiis 
amendment  No.  874  requires  a  detailed 
report  from  tlie  President  on  tlie  histoi-y 
of  U.S.  involvement  with  the  former  in- 
habitants of  Diego  Garcia,  who  were 
reportedly  forced  to  move  to  the  Island 
of  Mauritius  when  the  United  States 
began  to  build  a  communications  facility 
on  that  island. 

Only  this  week,  through  press  reports, 
did  we  learn  of  the  plight  of  these  people 
who  live  in  what  Is  descril}ed  as  abject 
poverty,  their  requests  for  help  Ignored 
by  the  Government  of  Mauritius,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  United 
States  has  any  technical,  legal  obligation 
to  help  these  people  find  a  new  livelihood ; 
but  we  clearly  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
listen  to  their  pleas  and  to  see  whether 
we  can  provide  some  humanitarian  relief. 

After  all,  these  people  would  not  have 
been  evicted  from  their  homes  if  we  had 
not  sought  to  acquire  a  military  base  on 
Diego  Garcia. 

The  report  required  by  this  amend- 
ment would  reveal  to  the  Congress,  for 
the  first  time,  the  history  of  American 
agreements,  commitments,  imderstand- 
Ings — or  whatever  else — and  financial 
arrangements  regarding  these  people. 
In  addition,  the  amendment  requires  the 
President  to  report  on  any  proposed  ef- 
forts to  assist  these  people  and  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  such  assistance.  These 
matters  could  then  be  considered  further 
by  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  deadline  of  November  1, 
1975.  for  submission  of  this  report  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  information  may 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  congressional 
attitudes  toward  the  funding  requested 
for  Diego  Garcia  base  expansion,  which 
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must  still  come  before  us  in  the  military 
construction  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  trouble  the 
Senate  with  a  routine  request  for  in- 
formation or  for  a  simple  history  of 
negotiations  on  a  long-settled  issue.  This 
matter  is  of  much  greater  important" 
and  urgency. 

When  this  problem  first  came  to  light 
on  Monday,  my  staff,  and  other  staffs  of 
which  I  am  aware,  began  making  in- 
quiries in  .several  different  offices  of  the 
executive  branch.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  article  was  correct  and  pre- 
cisely what  was  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
the  resettlement  of  these  people. 

I  .still  want  to  know. 

Did  the  United  States  demand  that 
these  people  be  removed  so  that  our  base 
could  be  built? 

Did  we  subsidize  the  relocation,  either 
directly  or  indirectly? 

What  remaining  legal  or  moral  obliga- 
tion do  we  have  toward  these  people? 

And  why  was  the  Congress  not  fully 
informed  about  these  matters? 

These  efforts  until  now  have  not  pro- 
duced the  information  requested.  Initial, 
partial  answers  have  been  followed  by  a 
stonewall  of  silence. 

I  think  I  know  why. 

The  evidence  we  have  been  able  to  un- 
cover so  far  suggests  that  the  Congress 
was  misled,  or  left  totally  in  the  dark, 
about  several  crucial  aspects  of  this  mat- 
ter. Involved  is  not  only  the  question  of 
relocation  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Diego 
Garcia,  but  also  the  whole  question  of 
that  base  itself,  and  other  international 
issues  related  to  it. 

Since  some  of  this  evidence  is  said  to 
be  classified,  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  a  secret  session,  if  need 
be. 

But  I  believe  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  provide  a  means  to  get 
the  facts  on  the  table,  and  we  can  then 
decide  how  to  proceed. 

As  just  one  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Congress  has  been  misled,  let 
me  cite  the  testimony  regarding  the  for- 
mer inhabitants  of  Diego  Garcia. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  Brown,  told  the  Senate 
Aimed  Services  Committee  last  June  10 
that  Diego  Garcia  was  "an  unpopulated 
speck  of  land."  I  was  present. 

In  1974,  Adm.  Charles  Grojean  told 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
that  "there  are  no  indigenous  people  on 
the  Island." 

Admiral  Zumwalt  told  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  last  year  that  Diego 
Garcia  was  "uninhabited." 

One  administration  ofl5cial  emphasized 
that  the  absence  of  a  local  population 
increased  the  attractiveness  of  that  is- 
land as  a  miUtary  base.  The  Director  of 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Po- 
litico-Military Affairs,  Seymour  Weiss, 
told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee last  year: 

The  nature  of  the  island  Itself,  which  is  a 
rather  small  piece  of  land.  Is  also  fortuitous 
in  that  It  has  no  local  population  whatsoever 
so  we  have  a  minimal  degree  of  the  sort  of 
political  problems  that  are  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  establishing  a  facility  of  this 
sort. 


At  the  time  these  statements  were 
made,  Mr.  President,  they  were  techni- 
cally correct,  for  the  local  inhabitants, 
some  native  to  the  island  and  many  resi- 
dents for  at  least  two  generations,  had 
been  evicted  between  1965  and  1972. 

But  it  was  misleading  to  imply  that 
there  never  had  been  an  indigenous  pop- 
ulation, ant!  deceitful  to  suggest  that 
there  was  no  local  population  to  create 
"political  problems"  for  us. 

Moreover,  my  staff  has  been  unable  to 
locate  any  n  ention  of  the  local  inhabit- 
ants, or  of  tie  relocation  scheme,  in  the 
public  recc  id.  They  have  discovered 
some  refevi'nces  to  local  residents  in 
classified  documents,  but  even  these  call 
tlie  people  "rotating  contract  personnel" 
rather  than  longtime  Inhabitants. 

Now  we  know  that  several  hundred 
people  had  lived  and  worked  on  Diego 
Garcia,  and  that  they  were  required  to 
move  to  Mauritius  when  their  copra 
plantation  was  closed,  in  the  words  of  an 
official  statement  yesterday  from  the 
British  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Of- 
fice, "to  enable  the  island  to  be  used  for 
defense  purposes." 

We  still  do  not  know  the  full  story  be- 
hind this  relocation  decision,  or  the  com- 
pensation whicli  was  paid. 

These  will  ha.e  to  await  the  detailed 
report  required  b,\  tliis  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  this  bill  will  accept 
this  amendment  and  join  with  me  in  In- 
sisting that  the  full  story  of  Dlego  Garcia 
be  presented  to  the  Congress. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limit  on  the  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  it  Is  essentially  a  report- 
ing requirement,  calling  for  a  one-time 
report  regarding  those  persons  who  In- 
habited or  were  native  to  the  islands  of 
Diego  Garcia  prior  to  1972. 

In  view  of  the  recent  questions  which 
have  been  raised  on  this  matter — and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  so  well  in- 
formed on  it — I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  such  a  report  is  very  much 
in  order  and  very  much  needed. 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  and  hav- 
ing consulted  with  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee,  I  wotild  support  the 
Senator  in  amending  the  bill  as  he  pro- 
poses. I  not  only  suppoi-t  him  but  I  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  hope  that 
w*e  would  put  the  amendment  for  a  vote 
at  this  point.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  today's  Washington 
Post  contains  an  excellent  editorial  con- 
cerning the  former  inhabitants  of  Dlego 
Garcia.  As  It  points  out: 

The  dubious  case  for  planting  an  Americaa 
base  and  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has  been 
rendered    practically    indefensible    by    dls- 
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cloBvire  of  how  the  site  got  to  be  the  "unin- 
habited"— aiul  therefore  politlca  Jy  uncom- 
plicated—place which  Its  United  States  gov- 
ernmeut  sponsors  repeatedly  prj)clalmed  It 
to  be. 
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There  being  no  objection 
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as  follows : 
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dispatch  from  Washington  Post 
ent  Oarld  Ottaway,  only   becau 
all  of  the  1.200  or  1,400  residen 
Garcia  and  its  two  neighbor  Islets 
b!y  remov-ed  to  Mauritius  1,000 
to   maXe   way  for  the  base.  One 
dozei  former  Ertego  Garclans  in 
Mr.  Ottaway  recalls  being  told  b? 
can  who  partlclp»ted  In  the 
yon  doat  leave  you  wont  be  fed 
Since  their  removal,  the  Diego 
lived  In  poverty  and  neglect  iu 
tUely  petitioning  the  Mauriiian, 
American  gcrernments  for  rellof 

Granted,  a  lot  went  wrrn^  In 
In  the  years,  1966-72.  In  which 
moss  kidnapping  toolc  phxe.  Bui 
very   Jaded  observer   not   to   be 
the  sordidness  of  It  all.  First,  t 
complicity  of  the  British  Uacor'^ 
can  leasees  in  solving  the 
venlent  problem  of  people  on 
by  uprooting  them  from  their 
dltional   vtiys.   One  wonders  whi 
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racy  to  Justify  the  transfer  of 
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Indian  Ocean. 

Only  last  summer  did  the 
funds  to  start  building  an  air 
rier  task  force  facility  on  the  1; 
so  only  after  a  two-or-three-year 
over   whether   an   American 
ence  In  the  Indian  Ocean   woii 
sarlly  antagonize  the  riparian  st 
the  RvLsslan.-;  into  a  more  In 
Ocean  naval  competition,  and 
arms  race;  or  whether  such  a 
Justified  in  order  to  "stabilize"  a 
dered  Increasingly  sensitive  by  th; 
that  ply  Its  waters  and  by  hint  s 
Interest  In  it.  In  the  end.  It  toolt 
Pentagon   campaign   to   play   up 
ence  of  a  new  Soviet  naval 
Somali  Republic  to  persuade  a 
gress  that  the  United  States 
own  base  In  Diego  Garcia.  There 
dence    that   Congress   realized 
committing  itself  not  simply  to 
costs  of  the  base   (measured  In 
dollars)  but  to  the  future  costs 
(biiilona)   that  is  meant  to  be 
deployed  there  when  it  Ls  buUt. 
efforts  to  Induce  the 
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ficlal,  that  the  United  States  did  not  have  to 
"tug  Its  forlock"  and  petition  Moscow  to  re- 
move the  American  Navy  from  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  strategic  case  for  a  base  en  Diego  Gar- 
cia was  always  a  close  question,  one  which 
Us  sponsors  never  made  particularly  well. 
But  It  Is  not  a  close  question  at  all  that 
the  people  of  Diego  Garcia  were  treated  In  a 
shameful  way  and  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  languish  now  iu  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  high  strategy  unfeelingly 
consigned  them.  For  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  Iceep  on  insisting  that  it  has  no 
responsibility  for  the  people  displaced  by  its 
lease  on  Diego  Garcia  is  Intolerrible.  At  Lhs 
very  least.  Congress  should  review  the  issue 
to  ensure  lair  treatment  to  the  forgotten  peo- 
ple of  the  i-liind. 

Mr.  G.VRY  W.  HART.  Mr.  Pre?ident. 
one  of  the  big  advantages  of  bi!ilding  a 
base  on  the  i.  b.nd  of  Dic:;o  Garcia  in  the 
Indian  Ocein  is,  the  Defense  Department 
ha~.  told  us,  tlic  fart  that  the  island  is 
luiinhabited.  and  therefore  no  native 
population  will  be  disrupted  by  massive 
military  activity.  As  the  Washington  Post 
pointed  out  in  an  article  Tuesday  and  an 
editorial  today,  the  Pentagon  has  not 
dealt  cannidly  with  the  Congress  because 
the  inhabitants  of  Diego  Garcia  and 
some  nei'^h'ooring  islands  were  practi- 
cally liidnappsd  to  smooth  the  vay  for 
American  ba.se  construction.  We  also  now 
know  that  the'^e  displaced  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  threatened  with  starvation 
if  they  failed  to  do  our  Navy's  bidding, 
have  subsequently  fc«en  neglected  by  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
subjects  they  were,  and  tlie  United  States 
whose  military  leaders  coveted  their 
homo5.  Now  they  live  in  abiect  poverty  on 
Mauritiu.s,  strangers  in  a  land  not  their 
own. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  by  those 
who  have  no  concern  for  tlie  rights  of 
individuals  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
the  alleged  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  much  more  important 
than  the  lives  and  cultures  of  alien 
peoples.  Should  we  really  care  what  be- 
comes of  a  small  colony  of  natives?  I 
tliink  that  we  should  and  that  we  had 
no  right  to  trample  on  their  freedom  of 
choice  and  certainly  no  right  to  deny 
them  adequate  compensation  for  their 
los.ses.  But  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  also  isnored  by  the 
Pentagon's  concealment  of  the  true  facts 
about  Diego  Garcia.  What  is  more,  the 
coverup  can  in  no  way  be  justified  by  the 
usual  explanation  that  "national  secu- 
rity" had  to  be  protected.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  was  a  party  to  a  force- 
able  dislocation  of  people  may  be  embar- 
rassing, but  even  by  the  questionable 
standards  of  the  executive  branch,  classi- 
fication is  not  justified  to  protect  officials 
from  public  criticism.  Once  more,  the 
American  people  had  a  right  to  know 
what  was  being  done  in  their  name  and 
at  their  expense,  but  once  more  the  ad- 
ministration hoped  to  eliminate  couti'o- 
versy  through  concealment. 

The  Congress  and  tlie  American  tax- 
payer have  been  told  practically  nothing 
about  the  circumstances  xmder  which 
Diego  Garcia  became  a  U.S.  Navy  pos- 
session In  an  but  name.  In  December  of 


1966,  the  v/orld  was  told  that  Great 
Britain  was  offering  the  island  for  base- 
building  purposes  to  the  United  States 
without  charge. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  people  liv- 
ing there.  Subsequently,  we  have  been 
told  practically  nothing  about  the  early 
arrangemeni,s  which  smoothed  tlie  way 
for  Navy  occupation. 

I  have  learned,  however,  that  not  only 
have  the  public  announcements  ty  the 
United  States  pnd  Grc-t  Britain  been 
inaccurate,  but  that  financial  arrange- 
ments bet:\een  the  two  nations  m.ny  have 
been  in  violr.tion  of  U.S.  law.  I  am  pre- 
vented from  telling  the  Senate  details  of 
t'.iis  matter  because  the  Str.te  and  De- 
fence Departments  liavc  assigned  a  se- 
curity classification  of  confidential  to  tlie 
entire  matter,  no  doubt  in  furtherance 
of  the  continuing  concealment.  However, 
we  have  a  right  to  know  and  the  public 
has  a  rijht  to  know  what  happened  and 
h3W  it  happened  in  respect  to  the  force- 
ahl2  dislocation  of  the  population  of  the 
Diego  Garcia  group.  Therefore,  I  am  ask- 
ing tlie  Geneial  Accounting  OJjice  to  in- 
ve=;ti{rate  the  arrangements  with  the 
British  which  led  to  the  virtuil  acquisi- 
tion of  Diego  Garcia  by  the  United  States 
and  especially  to  tell  the  Congress  what 
financial  arrangements  were  made.  I  air 
r.sking  the  GAG  also  to  determine  if 
fuoi'.nds  e.xist  to  continue  to  deny  the 
facts  on  this  matter  to  the  American 
people  by  the  arbitrary  assimment  of  a 
security  classification  label.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  t'nat  my  request  to  the 
GAG  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

/caa  pxhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  The  Pentagon 
appeared  to  have  scored  a  victory  by 
convincing  the  Senate  to  allow  expansion 
of  Diego  Garcia  facilities  In  anotlier 
round  of  its  campaign  to  meet  political 
problems  with  military  force.  We  new 
know  that  success  was  due  at  least  in 
part  to  concealment  of  the  facts.  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  ask  why 
we  were  not  told  the  whole  truth  and  to 
determine  if  the  facts  now  revealed  was 
the  only  concealment  perpetrated  by  the 
administration.  It  is  not  too  late  for  us 
to  reopen  the  whole  matter  of  Diego 
Garcia,  and  we  have  a  duty  to  do  so  in 
the  interests  of  the  Dle^o  Garclans  and 
tlie  people  of  the  United  States. 
ExniEir  1 

0.S.  Senatb. 
Washington,  B.C.,  September  11, 1975. 
Hon.  Elmek  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 

General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Deau  Mr.  Staats:  I  have  received  infor- 
mation that  the  financial  arrangements  pre- 
paring the  way  for  construction  of  United 
States  military  facilities  on  the  island  of 
Diego  Garcia  dlSer  from  the  public  explana- 
tions offered  by  our  government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain.  I  am  In  possession 
of  the  details  of  these  arrangements,  bnt, 
becaiise  they  have  been  classilled  confiden- 
tial by  the  Administration,  I  sliall  rtot  here 
describe  what  they  were.  I  shall,  hovevet. 
give  this  Information  to  the  members  of  your 
staff  who  will  conduct  the  investigation  I  am 
reqtiestlng. 
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Please  report  to  me  how  the  dislocation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Diego  Garcia  and  its  as- 
sociated Islands  was  financed  and  whether 
U.S.  law  was  violated.  It  would  be  useful  If 
you  would  also  determine  what  public  offl- 
iials  made  decisions  which  might  have  been 
•.  lOlalicns  of  the  law  if  any,  in  fact,  oc- 
1  iirjed.  Furthermore,  I  would  appreciate  your 
iiijincn  :-.s  to  whether  security  cla.ssitication 
.•1  this  matter  is  justified. 

lliai'.k  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

C.VRY  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate. 

:  Ir.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iov,a  (Mr.  Culver) .  The 
charges  made  in  tlie  press  this  week,  both 
in  Washington  and  in  London,  raise  ex- 
tremely grave  questions:  about  the  ac- 
tions of  our  Government  in  securing  its 
original  agreements  for  base  rights  on 
Diego  Garcia;  about  our  role  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
to  make  way  for  an  American  base  there; 
and  about  whether  the  Pentagon  will- 
fully misrepresented  to  Congress  the 
facts  in  this  matter  in  seeking  our  ap- 
proval to  build  this  base.  Most  disturbing 
is  the  charge  made  today  in  this  British 
press  by  the  Guardian,  that  the  US. 
Government  actually  paid  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  those  people  and  was  perhaps 
even  the  instigator  of  this  action.  This 
article  refers  to  sources  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
as  saying  that  Britain  was  given  a  dis- 
count of  up  to  $8.5  million,  on  equipment 
purchased  for  the  United  States,  after 
agreeing  to  remove  1,200  inhabitants 
from  Diego  Garcia. 

This  amendment,  which  I  am  happy 
to  cosponsor  is  the  very  least  we  can  do 
in  response  to  these  allegations.  The 
British  Government,  in  a  statement  is- 
sued yesterday,  admitted  that  there  had 
been  some  1,200  inhabitants  on  the  Is- 
land, and  that  they  were  in  fact  evicted 
"with  some  reluctance."  But  the  British 
Government  has  denied  that  coercion 
was  used,  and  insists  that  humanitarian 
assistance  for  their  resettlement  was 
provided.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no 
word  from  the  Pentagon  or  the  State  De- 
partment as  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment's involvement.  Tills  amendment 
will  assure  that  Congiess  will  receive  a 
complete,  detailed,  factual  accounting  in 
a  few  weeks,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ports. At  that  time,  we  can  determine 
what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  note  my 
suppOTt  for  the  Foreign  Relations  au- 
thorization bin  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  today.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, contains  the  amendment  which 
I  introduced  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Pell  and  Cranston, 
last  July.  This  provision  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  seek  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  achieve  agreement  on 
the  limitation  of  deployments  of  naval 
and  other  military  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  outside  powers.  The  timing  has 
become  crucial.  Last  July  the  Senate  de- 
feated attempts  to  delay  construction  of 
expanded  facilities  on  the  island  of  Di^o 


Garcia  after  a  long  and  serious  debate. 
As  a  result,  the  fledgling  arms  race  in 
that  area  has  escalated  one  step  further. 
If  we  let  the  moment  pass,  it  can  only 
become  harder  in  the  future  to  secure 
arms  control  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  I  submitted  tliis  pro- 
posal, because  I  believe  it  is  critical  for 
the  administration  to  sound  out  the  So- 
viet Union  on  this  matter  before  coun- 
tries make  decisions  which  will  increase 
naval  competition  in  the  Indian  Ocean — 
competition  thit  would  clearly  po..e  high 
economic  costs,  political  uncertainties, 
and  dangers  of  hPifthtening  tensions.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  tliat  the  adminis- 
tration apparently  mr.de  no  approach  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  mutual  limitations 
before  the  President  submitted  his  certi- 
fication of  national  interest  to  the  Con- 
tgrcss,  concerning  Diego  Garcia,  despite 
a  clear  congressional  mandate  to  do  so. 
We  must  not  again  miss  the  chance  of 
discoveiing  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
will  join  with  us  in  discussion  of  Indian 
Ocean  arms  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  Guardian,  and  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office 
be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Sept.  10, 

ia75| 

BKrrAiN   Evicts   roa   Bass   Aims,    Tell   How 

BBITAIN   HTTSHES    tTP   THE    ENFORCED    EXODCS 

or  1,000  Fsopu:  to  Makx  Wat  fob  a  U.S. 

Base 

^By  Martin  Walker  in  London  and  David 
Ottaway  in  Mauritius) 

More  than  1,000  Inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  Islands  of  Diego  Garcia,  which  the 
British  and  the  American  Governments  have 
repeatedly  said  are  virtually  uninhabited, 
were  forced  to  leave  to  make  room  for  an 
American  naval  base. 

Between  1966  and  1971  the  islands  proc- 
essed 3,434  famUles,  many  of  whom  had  Uved 
there  for  3  and  4  generations,  were  taken  1,- 
000  miles  away  to  Mauritius  where  they  now 
live  In  poverty.  The  government  of  Mauritius 
is  stlU  negotiating  with  Britain  to  secure 
compensation  for  the  Islanders. 

"This  evacuation  took  place  in  the  days 
when  we  were  still  a  colony  and  we  had  Uttle 
say  in  the  matter,"  a  spokesman  for  the 
Mauritius  High  Commission  said  In  London 
yesterday.  "The  evacuation  was  not  exactly  a 
secret — let  us  say  It — was  done  with  mini- 
mum publicity." 

One  of  the  Islanders,  an  bid  man  who 
claims  to  have  been  among  the  last  group 
evacuated  In  1971,  says  he  was  told  by  one 
American  Official  "If  you  dont  leave,  you 
won't  be  fed  any  longer." 

This  new  controversy  over  the  Diego  Garcia 
a  base  comes  jtist  after  the  American  gov- 
ernment had  sectired  the  grudging  Agreement 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  provide  $60  million  for 
Improved  facilities.  The  Senate  Agreement 
by  a  narrow  63-43  vote  followed  well-timed 
VS.  Intelligence  reports  of  a  mysterious  new 
Russian  base  In  Somalia  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  last  night  In 
a  statement  to  the  Guardian  called  for  "the 
reopening  of  the  entire  Issue  of  the  Base." 
and  charged  that  "our  govemment  has  acted 
with  a  clear  lack  of  htiman  sensitivity." 
Echoing  complaints  by  one  British  Member 
of  Parliament.  Senator  Kennedy  has  accused 
the  American  govemment  of  "clearly  mis- 


representing the  case",  and  has  charged  the 
Brltl.sh  and  American  governments  of  collu- 
sion to  evict  the  Island's  communities.  "Tlie 
Insult  i^  compoimded",  he  said  "by  reports 
that  the.-.c  Islanders  are  now  living  in  abject 
poverty.  ' 

When  Britfiin  bought  the  Lsland  from 
MaurUi'.i-s  in  j036,  Britain  also  bought  oi;i. 
!inl  ciored  the  Copra  plantations,  the  only 
source  of  work  for  the  Island  community. 
This  forced  the  Islanders  to  leave,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tne  mllltarv  planners.  The 
fats  of  the:e  forgotten  Islanders,  who^e 
homes  were  sacrificed  for  a  conirovcr'^ial 
American  bare,  is  now  to  be  raised  in  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Tarn  Dalyell  labor  Member  of 
P.^.rlia:ne!-t  for  We  >t  Lothian,  has  been  a  lead-  . 
ing  criUc  of  the  proposed  base  for  almost  10 
ye.^rs.  and  he  is  now  to  press  for  an  inquiry 
Into  the  evacuation.  He  is  also  concerned  that 
the  facts  have  takea  almo.'^t  10  years  to 
emerge. 

"I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  thi 
Islanders  were  namely  contract  laborers,  and 
that  they  had  left  of  their  own  accord.  "  Mr. 
Dalyell  said  yes'jrday  "but  If  we  now  learn 
that  the  settled  community  ft-as  deliberately 
uprooted  to  make  way  for  a  military  ba.'^e 
then  we  must  have  a  full  and  urgent  in- 
quiry." 

The  last  Islanders  were  evacuated  In  iRtp 
1971.  This  permitted  the  US  Defense  De- 
partment to  Inform  Congress  in  1972  that 
"the  Island  is  virtually  uninhabited  and 
erection  of  the  base  would  thus  cause  no 
indigenous  political  problems." 

In  December.  1974  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Defen.s©  Departments  prepared  a  Joint 
aid  memoir  for  the  information  staffs,  sent 
out  In  question  and  answer  form.  It  reads.  "Is 
there  any  native  population  on  the  Island? 
Answer:  No.  At  one  time  a  small  number 
of  contract  laborers  from  Seychelles  and 
Mauritius  were  working  on  the  c3opra  Planta- 
tions but  this  has  now  ceased." 

A  spokesman  for  the  British  Defense  De- 
partment denied  yesterday  that  this  repre- 
sented a  deliberate  mlsrepreaeniatlon  of  the 
fact  about  the  Islanders.  "There  is  nothing 
in  our  files  about  inhabitants,  or  about  an 
evacuation,"   the  spokesman  said. 

Mauritius  diplomats  have  widely  and  pub- 
licly repeated  their  claims  for  compensation 
on  l>etialf  of  the  Islanders  with  Uttle  appar- 
ent result.  In  Delhi.  In  April  1974,  the  Mau- 
ritius High  Comml^loner  to  India  com- 
plained that  the  500  families  who  have  been 
moved  from  Diego  Garcia  still  awaited  com- 
pensation. 

Britain  claims  that  "a  full  and  final  pay- 
mMit"  of  £650,000  (pounds)  was  given  to 
Mauritius  In  1972  to  provide  housing  and 
resettlement  faculties  for  the  Islanders,  but 
the  Islanders  say  that  littl»  of  this  help 
reached  them. 

Of  the  434  famUles  uprooted,  422  have 
signed  a  petition  to  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can government  in  which  they  say  "we  want 
to  let  the  British  government  know  how 
many  people  have  died  through  sorrow, 
poverty  and  lack  of  food  and  care.  We  have 
at  least  4  old  persons  who  have  died." 

Working  conditions  on  the  island  were 
close  to  slavery — on  the  plantations  they 
received  food,  shelter  and  about  £2  (pounds) 
a  month  to  buy  clothes  and  small  luxuries 
from  the  company  store. 

"But  life  was  easy,  very  easy",  says  Chris- 
tina Ramdas.  one  of  the  Islanders  leaders. 
"We  have  animals  and  chickens.  We  could 
flsh,  and  we  didn't  need  many  clothes."  He 
and  other  Islanders  have  petitioned  the  US 
Embassy  in  MaurlUus  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn and  work  at  the  American  bMe.  bot 
their  appe«a  luts  not  beea  mamwenA. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  Islanders  la  Mauri- 
tius found  that  only  17  percent  of  famUy 
lie«kds  got  full  time  jobs,  33  percent  were 
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unemployed,  and  the  remalndef  had  part- 
time  work. 


(From  the  Manchester  Guardiafi 
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Martin  Walker  in  London) 
Britloh  officials  Involved  In  tli(  evacuation 
of  Diego  Garcia 's  inhabitants  li  i  make  way 
for  a  United  Slates  naval  statioi  on  tlie  In- 
dian Ocean  island  arranged  to  t  Rve  the  op- 
eration paid  for  by  America  in  a  rompUcated 
deal  Involving  the  sale  of  Polarii  missiles  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  alleg  !d  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  yesterday. 

According  to  U.S.  Naval  source 
Capitol  Hill  investigators 
won  a  discount  said  to  be  worth 
£4  million   (pounds)    on  a  sale 
siles  or  missile  parts  In  1966, 
to  remove  the  strategically 
1,200  inhabitants. 

The  disclosure  of   the   alleged 
yesterday    amid    urgent    c 
tempts  to  get  a  full  explanation 
Pentagon  of  the  circumstances 
the  evacuation.  Senator  John 
Democrat  prominent  in  earlier 
scuttle  the  U.S.  Navy's  Diego 
yesterday  introduced  an 
the  granting  of  money  for  fne 
the  State  Department  this  year 
on  a  full  report  from  the  Pen 
November  1.  The  Senator  explai4ed 
done  this  so  that  Congress  can 
story  without  delay   before   we 
Diego    Garcia    appropriations.    ■\te 
sumed  the  Island  was  unlnhabi 
turns  out  the  Pentagon  has  mabe 
ing  statements — there  are  more 
people  living  on  the  island  who  ( re 
Ing  a  disgruntled  and  Impoverl.'yied 
Mauritius.    We    need    to    know 
Government  put  pressure  on  th 
evict   the   Islanders   whether   we 
their  relocation  and  whether  w  i 
filled   all   our   obligations   to   th  i 
Until  we  have  this  report,  the 
ment.  If  the  Amendment's  approi^U 
be  getting  any  money." 

If  the  Amendment   Is   passed 
tlon  for  expenditure  of  $1,200  mil 
(about  £570  million  pounds) ,  for 
of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  services 
formation  Agency,  the  Voice  of 
other  routine   State  Department 
win  be  delayed  until  the  Penta 
the  details 

"If  the  details  show  the  U.S. 
did  have  a  hand  in  persuading 
to  move  the  Garclans  to  Mauritls, 
be  further  hearings  up  here  on 
of  the  move,"  a  staff  assistant  of 
said. 

"This  could  delay  further  the 
panslon  of  the  base.  It  could 
some  form  of  American  aid  to 
tion  to  the  men  and  women  w! 
on  Mauritius 

Meanwhile,  Investigators  In  a 
ate  office,  said  yesterday  that  U.g 
resentatlves  in  early  negotiation 
island  ba.se  had  concern  that  thje 
ernment  hEwl  agreed  to  pay  for 
tion  Indirectly,  so  long  a.s  Brltai^ 
move  the  Islanders  to  Maurltlu 
the  Island  to  be  used  a.s  an  Amertan 
base.  According  to  two  Capitol 
the  government  here  agreed  to 
cost  of  a  British  Polaris  missile 
although  It  conceivably  could  hajv 
Polaris  missile  parts  for  a  reseaijch 
velopment    agreement    by   some 
(pounds). 

Another  lower  figure  has  also  been  men- 
tioned on  the  Hill,  but  it  does  noi  agree  with 
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Tuesday's  disclosure  that  the  British  govern- 
ment paid  Matirltlus  £650,000  (pounds)  in 
1972  as  a  final  Installment  for  the  settlement. 
The  same  sources  on  the  Hill  say  that  the 
deal  was  probably  not  completed  at  Cabinet 
level — at  the  time  President  Johnson  was  In 
power  here,  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  Downing 
Street — but  at  senior  levels  In  the  two  De- 
fense Departments. 

The  disclosures,  a  Senate  source  said, 
would  probably  ea.se  the  passage  of  Senator 
Culver's  amendment,  and  this  Increases  the 
likelihood  of  a  full  explanation  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. "At  present  both  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Pentagon  are  being  rather  less 
than  helpful,"  a  source  said.  "It  will  take 
the  Culver  amendment  to  force  It  out  of 
them." 

Chances  are  high  that  the  amendment  will 
pa.'^s.  The  Diego  Garcia  authorization  and 
appropriations  measures  sneaked  through 
the  Senate  by  somewhat  less  than  decisive 
margins.  In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee the  Island  base  was  approved  by  10 
votes  to  6,  and  in  the  full  Senate,  a  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  Senator  Mansfield,  con- 
demning the  base,  was  defeated  by  53  votes 
to  43. 

"With  this  late.^t  news,  we  feel  the  amend- 
ment will  pass  easily,"  a  source  said.  "Diego 
Garcia  could  be  delayed  even  further  which 
we  feel  will  lessen  American  expansion  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  is  what  we  see  as  our 
ultimate  goal." 

In  London  the  Foreign  Office  last  night 
admitted  that  the  Islanders  had  been  moved 
"with  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
older  people,"  but  denied  that  any  coercion 
was  used.  The  British  government  has  been 
very  conscious  of  humanitarian  considera- 
tions througout,  a  foreign-office  statement 
said.  That  conflicts  directly  with  evidence  of 
a  British  eye  witness  to  one  stage  of  th© 
evacuation,  Mrs.  Dianna  Gopaul  of  Cliff  Lane, 
Leeds.  It  also  conflicts  with  Information  given 
to  British  lawyers  who  visited  the  evacuated 
Islanders  In  Mauritius  gathering  evidence 
for  a  law  suit  now  being  brought  against  the 
British  government  by  the  Islanders.  "In  the 
first  week  of  November,  1972,  I  saw  the  SS 
Nordvaer,  a  tiny  ship  which  normally  car- 
ried only  12  passengers  between  the  Island, 
arriving  In  Victoria  In  the  Seychelles."  Mrs. 
Gopaul  said  yesterday.  "There  were  about 
140  people  crammed  on  the  decks  sheltered 
only  by  tarpollns.  They  were  transport — that 
Is  the  only  word  for  It.  Consignments  of 
these  poor  individuals."  Mr.  Gurnard  Sheri- 
dan, a  Solicitor  for  one  of  the  Islanders,  said 
his  clients  had  been  "ordered,  coerced,  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  Island.  They  were  taken 
away  wrongfully  and  prevented  from  return- 
ing." The  plaintiff  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Vencattassen  has  a  birth  cer- 
tificate to  prove  he  was  born  on  the  Island 
i:i  1919,  and  his  parents  were  also  born  and 
died  and  were  burled  there.  The  Brltisii  gov- 
ernment maintains  that  the  Islanders  were 
contract  workers  on  the  Copra  Plantation, 
were  not  a  British  responsibility,  and  left 
of  their  own  accord.  Against  that,  it  must 
be  said  that  Ordinance  Number  1  of  the  Brit- 
ish Iiadian  Ocean  Territory  dated  1971,  which 
decreed  that  nobody  could  henceforth  re- 
main on  the  Island,  nor  return  to  It  without 
a  special  permit.  No  official  spokesman  could 
confirm  yesterday  that  any  such  permit  had 
been  Issued. 

"I  am  absolutely  disgusted,"  Mr.  Prank 
Allauu,  Labor  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Salsord  E«ist  and  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Party's  National  Executive,  said  yesterday.  He 
Is  to  go  with  a  hastily  gathered  delegation  of 
angry  Labor  Members  of  Parliament  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  to  discuss  the  matter. 
"This  is  the  first  we  have  heard  about  these 
Islands  being  Inhabited."  Mr.  Olean  said.  "A 


lot  of  members  of  Parliament  have  been 
misled." 

Lord  Brockway  Is  also  to  raise  the  matter 
In  the  House  of  Lords.  "No  mention  of  these 
poor  Inhabitants  was  made  In  the  last  debate 
in  the  Lords,"  he  said.  "We  were  under  the 
mistaken  impression  tliat  t!ie  I.sland  was 
uninhabited." 

Statemfnt  of  British  Foreign  Office 
Diego  Garcia  is  part  of  the  Chagos  archi- 
pelago which  is  itself  of  the  British  Indian 
Ocean  territory  which  was  established  by  or- 
der In  council  In  nineteensixtyfive.  Under  a 
published  exchaJige  of  notes  with  the  U.S. 
Government  In  nineteenslxtysix,  the  territory 
was  made  available  to  meet  the  defence  needs 
of  both  governments. 

Compensation  for  the  loss  of  sovereignty 
over  Chagos  archipelago  amounting  to  three 
million  sterling  was  paid  to  the  Mauritian 
Government  and  In  nlneteenslxtyseven  the 
British  Government  bought  out  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  tiie  company  operating  the 
coconut  plantatioas  on  the  Islands.  Planta- 
tion operations  were  continued  by  a  com- 
mercial company  acting  as  managers  for  the 
Blot  administration. 

2.  In  nlneteenseventyone  the  plantation  on 
Diego  Garcia  was  closed  to  enable  the  Islands 
to  be  used  for  defence  purposes,  as  envisaged 
in  the  nineteenslxtysix  exchange  of  notes. 
Other  closures  followed  in  the  other  islands 
of  the  Chagos  arclilpelago.  Th©  people  on 
the  Islands  affected  were  Mauritian  and  Sey- 
chellols  contract  labourers  and  their  fami- 
lies. None  owned  pi-operty  on  the  Islands  but 
there  were  Instances  of  families  who  had 
worked  on  a  contract  basis  there  for  two 
generations.  The  number  of  employees  fluctu- 
ated In  accordance  with  the  demand  for  their 
labour.  In  nineteenseventyone  there  were 
about  eighthundred  and  thirty  people  of  all 
ages  in  the  archipelago  Including  some  tliree- 
hundred  and  sixty  on  Diego  Garcia  Itself. 

3.  The  plantation  company  which  had  been 
resjKmslble  for  their  movements  over  many 
years  imdertook  the  arrangements  for  the 
evacuations  which  the  closure  of  the  planta- 
tions necessitated.  Not  surprisingly  there  was 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  older  peo- 
ple on  Diego  Garcia  to  move.  But  we  under- 
stand that  In  the  event  all  went  willingly, 
and  no  coercion  was  used.  No  British  or 
American  servicemen  were  involved. 

4.  The  British  Government  has  been  very 
conscious  of  humanitarian  considerations 
throughout  and  has  since  nineteenslxtyfive 
been  on  record  as  willing  to  pay  appropriate 
compensation.  In  nineteenseventythre© 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  Mauritian 
Government  whereby  HMG  paid  slxhundred- 
and  flJty  thousand  sterling  for  relief  and 
resettlement.  Including  those  who  had  been 
living  In  the  Chagos  archipelago  In  nineteen- 
slxtyfive but  had  settled  In  Mauritius  prior 
to  the  avacuatlons,  the  total  rnxmber  to  be 
compensated  was,  according  to  Mauritian 
Government  registers,  one  thousandonehun- 
dred  and  flftyone.  The  Mauritian  Govern- 
ment acknowledge  that  the  nlneteenseventy- 
three  payment  represented  a  full  and  final 
discharge  of  HMG  obligations  In  this  regard. 

5.  On  first  October  nineteerLseventyfour 
representatives  of  those  concerned  petitioned 
the  British  Government  asking  it  to  inter- 
vene with  the  Mauritian  Government  to  give 
each  family  a  piece  of  land,  a  separate  house 
and  Jobs,  in  Mauritius.  HMG  took  note  of  a 
statement  made  by  the  prime  ministers  of 
Mavirltlus  the  following  day  In  which  he 
drew  attention  to  the  nineteenseventythre© 
agreement  with  HMG  and  confirmed  that  ef- 
forts were  being  made  to  resettle  these 
people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
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Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei'k  read  as 

follows: 

On  page  26,  Immedately  below  line  23,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

DELEGATES  TO  INTEBPARLIAMENTAHY  UNION 

Sec.  206.  The  Act  of  June  30,  1958  (Public 
Law  85-474;  72  Stat.  244)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Not  less  than  two  Senators  so 
designated  shall  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  require 
that  at  least  two  members  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  conferences  of  the  In- 
terparUamentary  Union  shall  be  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Under  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  jurisdiction  over 
international  conferences  and  congresses. 
Although  interparliamentai-y  activities 
concern  and  involve  the  entire  Senate, 
legislation  authorizing  the  participation 
in  such  activities  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
it  is,  therefore,  more  diiectly  involved 
than  other  committees.  As  the  principal 
committee  dealing  with  inteiTiational  re- 
lations, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  taken  an  active  interest  in  as- 
suring adequate  preparation  and  repre- 
sentation at  the  various  interparliamen- 
tary meetings.  Accordingly,  I  believe  it 
is  appropriate  that  at  least  two  members 
from  the  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  each  conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  tliis  is  in 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
governing  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  and  the  Mexico - 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  requirement  that 
not  less  than  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  appointed 
to  each  of  the  delegations. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
Is  a  good  amendment.  I  suggest  we  ac- 
cept it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  amendments  but  I  see  the 
sponsors  are  not  present  at  the  moment. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  'Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  pending  leg- 


islation Mr.  Jack  Br(X)ks  and  Mr.  Peter 
Hughes,  of  my  office,  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (X)nsent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  1517,  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAFFIC 
OF  THE  SWEDISH  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
distinct  honor  at  this  moment  to  intro- 
duce to  the  U.S.  Senate  some  distin- 
guished fellow  parhamentarians  from 
the  coimtry  of  Sweden.  This  is  a  group 
of  people  who  have  come  here  with  the 
Ambassador  frcm  Sweden,  and  they  are 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Traffic 
of  the  Swedish  Parliament. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  it 
has  been  our  distinct  honor  to  have  a 
chance  to  visit  with  them.  Tliey  are  hav- 
ing a  tour,  not  only  of  the  Senate,  but 
of  all  Washington,  D.C. 

The  relationship  between  our  two 
countries  Is  extremely  warm,  and  will  be 
much  nicer  after  this  wonderful  visit  and 
these  fine  meetings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  highly  honored  today  in  this  body  to 
have  the  visit  of  these  distinguished  par- 
liamentarians from  Sweden.  They  rep- 
resent a  coimtry  of  great  democratic  tra- 
dition and  of  progressive  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy,  and  needless  to  say,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
they  are  very  precious  and  very  im- 
portant people  to  us.  We  are  blessed,  in 
our  State,  with  a  very  large  segment  of 
our  population  being  of  Swedish  descent. 

Just  the  other  day  I  discovered, 
tlu'ough  a  friend  in  the  British  ParUa- 
ment  of  Welsh  extraction,  that  away 
back  in  the  17th  century  a  member  of 
the  Humphrey  family  married  a  very 
lovely  lady  of  Swedish  descent,  which 
has  strengthened  me  immeasurably  in 
my  State.  I  as  yet  have  not  gotten  that 
Information  out  to  Minnesota,  but  I  in- 
tend to  see  that  it  is  properly  distributed. 

But  let  me  say  in  all  sincerity  that  just 
recently  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  in  Sweden.  I 
was  In  Stockholm  for  3  days.  I  met  with 
members  of  the  government,  with  the 


distinguished  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Palme, 
the  former  Prime  Minister,  my  old 
friend  Tage  Erlander,  and  with  other 
members  of  tlie  Ministry  and  the  Cabi- 
net. We  discussed  the  economic  plan- 
ning that  is  underway  in  Sweden.  We 
have  much  to  learn  from  our  friends  in 
Sweden. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  once 
again  Hogsund,  the  summer  home  of  the 
Swedish  Prime  Minister.  It  w£is  beauti- 
ful. Let  me  say  that  I  took  my  regular 
trip  in  the  rowboat  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

So  I  salute  this  delegation.  Nothing  has 
given  me  more  joy  In  recent  months  than 
to  see  in  the  Senate  Chamber  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation,  and  also  the  most 
distinguished  and  much  loved  and  highly 
respected  Ambassador  representing  Swe- 
den. We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  'we  can 
really  have  a  chance  in  the  old-fashioned 
Swedish-American  way  to  express  our 
thoughts  and  our  feelings,  I  shall  move 
very  shortlj*  that  we  take  a  temporary 
recess.  But  I  want  my  friends  from  Swe- 
den to  know  that  In  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us,  there  Is  a  chapter  In  the  legisla- 
tion that  relates  to  the  reestablishment 
of  the  con.sular  office  at  Gothenburg.  Let 
me  read  it: 

Sec.  104.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Consulate  at  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden,  should  be  reopened  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
this  Act. 

That  is  our  first  consulate.  The  first 
head  of  state  to  recognize  the  United 
States  was  Gustav  m  of  Sweden. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that.  We  are 
going  to  reopen  that  consulate,  and  it  Is 
going  to  be  another  binding  tie  between 
the  United  States  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  members  of 
this  delegation  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

His  Excellency  Count  Wllhelm  Wacht- 
melster,  Ambassador  of  Sweden. 

Members,  Committee  on  Traffic  of  Swedish 
Parliament: 

Mr.  Sven  Gustafson,  Mr.  Sven  Mellqvist, 
Mr.  Anders  Dahlgren,  Mr.  Carl-WUhelni 
Lothog^us,  Mr.  Essen  Llndahl,  Mr.  Ame  Pers- 
son.  Mr.  Nils  HJorth,  Mr.  Kurt  Hogoeson,  Mr. 
Alfred  Haakansson,  Mr.  Blrger  Bosqvlst,  Mr. 
Rolf  Clarkson,  Mr.  Olov  Ostrand,  Mr.  Per 
Stjernstrom,  Mr.  Rolf  Sellgren,  Mrs.  Sunden. 

Staff,  Committee  on  Traffic  of  Swedish  Par- 
liament : 

Mr.  Sven-Olol  Runesten,  Mr.  Staffan  Hans- 
son. 

Officials,  Royal  Swedish  Embassy : 

Mr.  Hans  Gronwall,  First  Secretary,  Mr. 
"Vngve  Vesterlund,  Scientific  Atuiche. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:55  P.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  1 :55  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1 :20 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  1 :  55  p.m. : 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
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called  to  order  by  the  Presifing  Office 
(Mr.  Stone). 


FOREIGN   RELATIONS  AU' 'HORIZA- 
TION  ACT,  1.976-19' 
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correct. 

It  is  about 
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The  Senate  continued  with 
eration  of  the  bill  (S.  1517) 
appropriations  for  the 
foreign  affairs;  international  organiza- 
tions, conferences,  and  comm  ssions;  in- 
formation and  cultural  exchtnge;   and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr 
understand  that  we  have  at 
more  amendments,  one  from 
guished    Senator    from 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)   and 
the  distinguished  Senator  fr^m 
sippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  . 

If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  ready 
to  open  discussion,  we  will  thfen  vote  on 
the  Domenici  amendment. 

Do  we  have  enough  Senat 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR 
in  response  to  the  Senator  fr 
sota,  as  I  imderstood  it,  we 
at  2  o'clock  on  the  Domenici 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 
2  minutes  of. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did 
the  Senator  wanted  to  open 
sion  or  not. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JF 
have  a  minute  or  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  na^s  on  the 
Domenici  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^?.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  or 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    P 
suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The     PRESIDING     OFFI' 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legis 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 
Imous  consent  that  the  ord^r 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President, 
imous    consent    that    my 
Dick  McCall,  be  granted  priv 
floor  for  the  duration  of  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President, 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pres 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
to  offer  an  amendment  to 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senate  ' 
Mexico. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I 
Senator.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFI 
the  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 


qui  >r 


OPTK  :er 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  Is  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  until  the  clerk  states 
the  amendment? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Domenici),  strllce  sections  (b)  and 
(c)  and  insert  the  following:  (b)  Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  the  Senate  a  report  on 
actions  taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  ob- 
tain such  an  accounting. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  being  offered  on  behalf  of 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  myself. 

As  I  understand,  w€  were  going  to  have 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  New  Mexico  at  2  o'clock,  it  is 
now  3  minutes  after  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  in  order,  but  debate  is 
not  in  order  because  of  the  previous  or- 
der to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  10- 
minute  period  of  debate  on  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  to  the  Domenici 
amendment,  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  that  the 
vote  on  the  Domenici  amendment  then 
follow  the  vote  on  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  here  now. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  just  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, that  what  I  have  done  is  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment  that 
will  require  a  reporting  procedure  on 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico's  proposal  relating  to  the  United 
Nations  activities  concerning  those  miss- 
ing in  action. 

So  the  full  amendment  would  read  as 
follows : 

The  President  shall  direct  the  tJnited 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
to  Insist  that  the  Untied  Nations  take  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to  obtain  an 
accounting  of  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Tlien  my  amendment  would  strike  sec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Domenici 
amendment  and  I  would  add  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
United  States  Senate  a  report  on  actions 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  obtain  such 
an  accounting. 

This  is  in  substance  what  I  had  in- 
dicated I  was  going  to  do  earlier  in  the 
debate. 


I  now  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident,  a  i>ar- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  this  amendment  in 
order  in  that  we  had  a  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  would  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  further  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest posed  by  the  Senate  from  Michi- 
gan which  was  agreed  to  without  objec- 
tion that  there  would  ensue  10  minutes 
of  debate  equally  divided  between  pro- 
ponents of  the  Humphrey  amendment 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  the  amendment  was  In 
order,  even  without  that,  it  was  not  de- 
batable, but  by  further  unanimous  con- 
sent it  was  made  debatable  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  not  also  true  that, 
just  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  It  was 
not  only  in  order,  it  was  offered  and  was 
pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  that  we  were  about 
to  vote  on  the  Humphrey  amendment  to 
the  Domenici  amendment  and  it  would 
have  been  voted  on  without  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
connect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  did  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  want  to  accept  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  indicated  to 
me  this  morning  after  hearing  my  discus- 
sion that  perhaps  the  bill  which  con- 
tained half  of  my  amendment  was  to 
some  extent,  somewhat  deficient  in  that 
it  had  no  time  limitation;  it  mandates 
the  President  to  do  all  he  can  to  get 
this  accounting  through  our  Ambassa- 
dor, but  there  was  not  any  time  in  it. 

I  had  both  time  and  a  penalty  of  cut- 
ting our  financial  help  to  the  U.N.  from 
25  to  10  percent. 

What  the  Senator  is  doing,  of  course, 
is  very  understandable.  It  is  his  concern 
that  we  ought  not  be  cutting  the  U.N. 
for  their  failure  to  take  this  account,  at 
least  not  for  this  one  failure. 

I  tend  to  disagree.  I  disagreed  this 
morning. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  situation 
where  we  should,  indeed,  let  the  U.N. 
know  that  if  they  cannot  do  this  simple 
act,  and  it  is  very  simple  under  my 
amendment  and  under  the  language  in 
the  bill,  it  does  not  say  to  go  get  the  ac- 
counting, it  just  says  to  take  some  action 
to  implement  our  own  resolution,  we 
ought  to  decline  to  fund  the  U.N.  in  such 
a  disproportionate  amount. 

I  think  we  should  vote  on  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  hope  those  who  want  to 
will  have  a  chance  to  impose  a  little  bit 
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of  muscle  for  once  for  a  very  human- 
itarian mandate,  that  they  have  already 
agreed  to  do;  to  wit,  by  95  to  0,  their  own 
re.solution  in  the  U.N.  says  an  account- 
ing is  due. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  from  the  adop- 
tion of  that,  they  have  not  done  one 
thing.  In  fact,  generally  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said,  "I  am  sure  they  have 
tried."  My  information  is  that  they  have 
done  nothing  substantive. 

My  amendment  says  they  must  at  least 
tell  our  President  what  tliey  have  done 
and  make  an  effort  to  get  an  accounting, 
or  the  result  will  be,  if  tliey  do  not  do 
that,  they  take  a  15-percent  cut  in  our 
funding. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
doing  with  his  amendment  is  gut  the 
leverage,  and  everyone  ought  to  under- 
stand that.  It  is  no  hammer;  it  is  a  nice 
declaration  that  we  encom-age  our  Pres- 
ident to  attempt  to  get  it,  and  give  us  a 
report  in  6  months.  I  do  not  think  It 
will  do  a  thing  except  get  a  nice  report 
for  the  Senate  in  6  months. 

I  think  my  own  amendment  offers  a 
chance  of  causing  the  U.N.  to  do  some- 
thing, because  for  the  first  time  they  will 
know  that  otherwise  they  will  not  get 
the  full  funding  from  us.  So.  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  through,  I  will 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  get  that  now. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  modify  our  amendment  to 
strike  the  language  "the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
point,  that  will  require  mianimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  do  so.  It  is  a  technical  matter. 
To  strike  the  reference  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  make  it  "the  President  of  the 
Senate." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  Is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  the  issue:  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  as  fair  as  he  always  is,  has  stated 
the  matter  very  directly. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  many  of  us,  and 
it  was  the  judgment  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  unanimously,  that 
what  we  should  do  was  insist  that  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations — that  the  Pi'esident  should  di- 
rect the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  insist  that  the  U.N.  do 
everything  himianly  possible  to  get  in- 
formation on  those  niissing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  That  is  No.  1.  Second,  in 
our  amendment  we  have  asked  that  the 
President  report  to  us  within  6  months 
what  has  been  done. 

Already  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  refugees  has  gone  to  Hanoi.  I  have 
been  Informed  of  that  by  the  State 
Department.  He  got  no  information.  He 
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went  to  Hanoi  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  trouble  in 
the  United  Nations  where,  if  a  nation 
does  not  get  what  it  wants,  it  cuts  its 
assessment. 

That  assessment  is  a  part  of  a  treaty 
obligation.  The  present  assessment  that 
we  pay  was  negotiated  over  a  long  period 
of  time — negotiated  down  from  33  to  25 
percent. 

As  I  said  in  debate  earlier  today,  we 
have  had  trouble  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  once  trouble  with  France,  who  were 
unwilling  to  pay  their  a.ssessments  be- 
cause they  did  not  think  the  U.N.  did 
their  bidding.  We  stood  our  ground  with 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  France,  and 
brought  them  to  a  reconciliation. 

I  think  if  we  accept  the  Domenici  pro- 
posal instead  of  the  one  offered  here  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  it  will  cau.se  us  great 
trouble  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  committee  for  putting  in  the 
orisinal  bill  one-third  of  my  amendment. 
Today,  after  understanding  it  fm-ther, 
they  put  two-thirds  of  my  amendment 
in.  The  real  problem  is  that  that  which 
makes  it  really  effective,  that  last  third 
which  provides  that,  if  it  does  not  hap- 
pen, we  cut  this  funding,  the  Senators 
have  left  that  out.  We  have  two-thirds 
of  what  was  a  vei-y  simple,  humanitarian 
approach  with  just  a  little  muscle  for 
the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  time  remaining  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  Humphrey  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Humphrey- 
Case  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Humphrey-Case  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON ) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annomice  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
atid  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan*  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 


and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  Cotton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania «Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nay.s  32.  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  391  Legl 
YEAS— 55 


Aboiirezk 

Haskell 

NeLson 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Past  ore 

Bayh 

Holllnp:s 

r-earstMi 

beuisiai 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Jaclcson 

Percy 

Burdick 

Javits 

RiblcofI 

Caiuion 

Johnston 

Roth 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Chun-h 

I.enhy 

bparkman 

Ciarl: 

Maijnuson 

SiaBord 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Culver 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Eagieton 

McClellan 

S.viningtou 

Eastland 

McGee 

Tart 

Fong 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Glenn 

Metcal' 

Welcker 

Griffin 

Mondale 

William.s 

Hart.  Gcrv  W. 

Moss 

Harike 

Muskie 
NAYS— 32 

Allen 

Domenici 

Pioxinlre 

Baru'iett 

Fannin 

Handolph 

Befll 

Ford 

Scott. 

Bellini  in 

Gam 

WUIiam  L 

Blden 

Goidwater 

Stevens 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stone 

Buckit.v 

Hatfield 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hniska 

Tower 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Long 

Young 

Chiles 

Nunn 

Dole 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Montoya 

Cotton 

iuouye 

Morgan 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Scott,  Hugh 

Gravel 

McClxire 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

McIntyre 

So  the  Humphrey-Case  amendment, 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed   to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair, 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  is  going  to  offer  a  very  important 
amendment,  and  I  think  the  Senate  will 
be  interested  to  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  asks 
Senators  to  take  their  seats.  Since  no 
debate  is  in  order,  any  reading  of  an 
amendment  can  be  heard  only  if  Sena- 
tors are  in  their  seats  when  the  Senate 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  2  minutes 
on  the  proposal  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
with  reference  to  time  on  amendments 
now? 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Tliere 
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ai  lendment. 


ufiammous- 

for  the 

rom  New 


th; 


hs 


Senator. 
.  Is  there 

Senator 
ars  none, 

,  I  have 
,  and 


OFFIC  ER.     The 


read  ng 
wi'  h. 


I  ask 
of  the 


Is  no  time  for  debate  on  the 
The  Senator  is  making  the 
consent  request  for  2  minut^ 
amendment  of  the  Senator 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
objection  to  the  request  of  tf 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President 
an  amendment  to  my  amendfnent 
I  send  it  to  the  desk 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Presi^nt 
unanimous  consent  that 
amendment  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follow! 

Beginning  on  page  49,  line  23 
through  line  4  on  page  50.  aii« 
lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

Sec.  454.    (a)    The  President 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Nations  to  Insist   that  the  Unit 
take  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
obtain   an   accounting  of   all   U 
military    as    well    as    civilian. 
Southeast  Asia. 

(b)  Unless  the  President 
Ing    to    the    Congress    not    more 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
section  that  the  United  Nations 
all   necessarj-  and  appropriate  s 
tain   such   an   accounting,   the 
made  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
take  effect. 

(c)  Public    law    92-544    (86 
1110)    is  amended   In  the  paragrjiph 
"INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES"  headed  'CON 
TO     INTERNATION.'VL 
by  striking  out  "25  per  centum 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  1 
"10  percentum". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr,  Pr*ident.  I 
address  this  to  the  distinguisted  man- 
ager  

The     PRESIDING     OFFIC: 


.  Without 


strike  out 
insert   In 

Jiall  direct 

the  United 

d   Nations 

steps  to 

citizens, 

1  Qlsslng    in 


cert  ill  Es 


in  wrlt- 
than    six 
of  this 
has  taken 
to  ob- 
^mendment 
tion  shall 


t  !ps 


s«  c 


ORGANIZAT  ONS 


The 


amendment  is  not  in  order, 
tor  may  proceed  for  2  minutes 
offer  the  amendment, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pr 
liamentary   inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  now 
myself  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
time    on    the    amendment 
yielded  back,  another  amen 
in  order. 

Mr.     DOMENICI.     I     witl 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  T. 
amendment  just  sent  to  the 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ator  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  confii- 
tho  floor  manager,  and  the 
too  restrictive,  in  that  it  just 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  I  will 
amendment  that  will  broader 
that  everything  in  the  amen 
cover  all  U.S.  citizens,  military 
civilians,  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
substitute  language  which  will 
from  military  to  that. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  very  desir- 
able, and  I  commend  the  Senator,  It  is  a 
necessary  technical  adjustment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  reoffer  the  araendnaent? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  I  previously  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  offering  this  as  a  substitute  for 
his  previous  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  I  am  offering  it  as 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that,  as  it  is  drawn,  it 
would  not  be  in  order,  except  as  a  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Ml'.  DOMENICI.  I  offer  it  as  presented 
at  tho  desk,  in  toto,  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Including  the  Hiun- 
phrey-Case  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
tlie  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  sub.stitute  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
V  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
EtoMENici)  proposes  an  amendment  to  hLs 
amendment: 

In  section  454(a),  following  the  words 
"United  States  Armed  Forces",  Insert  the 
words  "and  United  States  civilians". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
be  shown  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi-.  President, 
have  the  amendment  as  amended 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Will  the  Senate  kindly  come  to  order, 
and  will  Senators  kindly  take  their 
seats?  In  the  absence  of  debate,  unless 
Senators  can  hear,  they  will  not  imder- 
stand  on  what  they  are  voting. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  that 
what  we  will  be  voting  on  now  is  the 
Domenici  amendment  as  modified  by 
the  Domeuici-GrifQn  amendment  as 
amended  by  Uie  Humphrey-Case  amend- 
ment? 


the 


we 
Is 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ml".  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  amended.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDi!:sTON>,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Ml*.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  MoNToyA\  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mon- 
CAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  >  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
ivRE)  ai-e  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

•  Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CiraTis>, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mi*.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  are  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mi\ 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

•  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  392  Leg.] 
YEAS— 85 


Aboureisk 

Ford 

Muskie 

Allen 

Gam 

Nelson 

Baker 

G.enn 

Nunn 

BarUett 

Goldwater 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Pastors 

Beali 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hart,  Gary  T/. 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bideu 

Hasken 

Pro.\mire 

Brock 

Hatfield 

nando:ph 

Buckley 

Hathauay 

Riblcoff 

Bumijers 

Helms 

Koth 

Burdick 

Hoiiiiii's 

Sohweiker 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Scott, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

William  L 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Sparknian 

Cannou 

Ja'/its 

Stafiord 

Case 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Church 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Long 

Sioue 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Sj-mlncton 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Matbias 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Eagieton 

McGee 

Tunney 

Eastland 

McGovem 

W«ic*er 

Fannin 

Mondal* 

WUllams 

Fong 

Moss 

Youn£ 

NAYS— 0 
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NOT  VOnNO— 15 

Brooke  Huddleston        Metcalf 

Cotton  Tnouye  Montoya 

Curtis  Laxalt  Morgan 

CJravel  McClure  Scott,  Hugh 

;isrt,  Philip  A.    Mclntyre  Taft 

So  Mr.  DoMENicis  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  tliat 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
win  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  had  been 
promised  that  his  amendment  would 
come  up.  I  know  we  do  not  have  any  right 
to  do  that  sort  of  tiling,  but  it  was  sort 
of  a  gentleman'.s  under.staijding — unless 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  wants  to 
briefly  discuss  his  amendment,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  we 
could  dispose  of  that. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  I  might,  and  the 
Senator  discusses  it  briefly.  I  will  with- 
hold for  as  long  as  he  wants,  if  that  is 
all  right, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  not  do  it  this 
way.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
withhold  just  now.  We  will  finish  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Really,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
been  waiting  here  all  day. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, could  we  set  some  time  limit? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  am  permitted  to  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  875.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  there  be  a  time  limitation  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  30  minutes,  and  we 
most  likely  will  not  use  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluded as  part  of  that  request  Is  that  my 
amendment  will  be  called  up  as  soon  as 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENr     NO.    875 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  amendment  No,  875  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators 
and  Senate  staff  will  kindly  take  their 
seats.  Staff  members  as  well  as  Sena- 
tors will  kindly  take  their  seats  and  if 
they  wish  to  converse,  withdraw  to  the 
cloakroom. 


Will  the  Senators  clear  the  aisles  and 
will  the  Senate  staffs  clear  the  aisles? 
Will  officers  of  the  Senate  clear  the 
aisles? 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No,  875 
and  ask  for  its  immediat«  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  Tlie  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  a^istant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On   page   2(>.   slrike   section  205. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unpnimous  con.sent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment 
not  to  exceed  30  mintues,  with  the  time 
equally  divided  between  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  or  his  designee,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
already  been  granted.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
eliminate  section  205  from  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 205  states: 

There  are  authori;;ed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  State,  for  contribu- 
tion to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  United 
Nations  University,  to  remain  avHilable  until 
expended,  $25,000,000. 

The  proposed  amendment,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, would  strike  that  section  and  would 
save  $25  million  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  new  program 
in  the  international  field.  I  see  no  reason, 
in  this  period  of  great  inflation  in  the 
United  States,  in  this  time  when  the 
wage  earner  is  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet,  to  go  into  a  new  pro- 
gram in  the  United  Nations. 

I  submit  that  the  United  States  already 
is  contributing  ample  funds  to  the  United 
Nations.  For  example,  in  fiscal  1975,  the 
total  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  was  $428,745,000, 

My  purpose  in  inviting  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  this  proposed  $25  million 
for  the  United  Nations  University  is  to 
point  out  that  it  is  a  new  progi-am  and 
it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  very  expen- 
sive one. 

The  United  Nations  Univei-sity  would 
be  established  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  The  total 
cost  for  the  endowments  is  estimated  to 
be  $500  million.  Undoubtedly,  the  $25 
million  included  in  today's  bill  is  a  small 
part  of  what  the  United  States  will  be 
called  upon  to  put  up  in  the  future. 

I  see  no  justification  for  this  expendi- 
ture of  $25  million  of  tax  funds  of  the 
American  people. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Piesident,  a 
wage  earner,  an  individual,  with  a  gross 
income  of  $10,000 — a  person  earning 
$10,000— a  family  of  four,  a  man,  his 
wife  and  two  children,  he  or  she  will  pay 
an  income  tax  of  $766. 

In  order  to  obtain  $25  million  in  tax 
funds,  the  total  taxes  of  32,500  families 
with  a  wage  of  $10,000  would  be  required 


to  pay  the  taxes  for  this  $25  million  which 
is  included  in  the  bill, 

Tlie  proposal  that  I  have  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  <Mr.  Biden)  would  strike 
the  $25  million.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Stang  and 
Nolan  McKean,  members  of  the  Senate 
Interior  staff  and  my  personal  staff,  be 
allovvCd  the  iirivDege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pend'.ig  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  >  ield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  idea.  It 
was  originally  proposed  by  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  in  1969.  It  has  been 
discussed  at  great  length  in  the  United 
Nations.  Indeed,  tlie  General  Assembly 
itself,  in  1973.  chartered  this  U.N.  Uni- 
versity. It  is  to  deal  with  the  pressing 
global  problems  of  human  survival,  de- 
velopment, and  welfare. 

It  is  not  simply  another  university.  It 
is  not,  for  example,  a  degree-granting 
institution.  The  luiiversity  is  conceived 
to  be  a  worldwide  network  of  advanced 
study  institutes  which  would  devote  it- 
self to  research,  to  postgraduate  tiain- 
ing,  and  to  general  dLssemination  of 
knowledge. 

This  network,  wliich  is  clearly  yet  to 
be  established,  is  envisioned  to  be  larger 
in  scope  and  structure  than  any  existing 
institution  for  training  or  research.  Its 
overall  objectives  are  to  focus  the  best 
tliought  throughout  tlie  world  on  the 
major  problems  of  humanity.  It  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  solving  the 
problems  of  development.  It  is  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  problems  of  world 
hunger  and  all  of  the  other  problems  of 
development  that  we  are  all  becoming 
very  much  aware  of. 

We  have  had  an  excellent  start  In  the 
special  session  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly this  last  2  weeks.  The  Congress 
has  worked  very  closely  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Kissinger,  For  tlie 
first  time,  I  believe,  in  several  years,  the 
United  States  has  a  position  in  the 
United  Nations  which  is  a  most  positive 
one.  The  interest  is  in  finding  a  way  for 
all  the  comitries  of  this  world,  through  a 
knowledge  of  interdependence,  to  work 
together.  This  is  another  way,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  which  we  can  express  our-selves 
positively  for  developing  nations,  be- 
cause that  is  what  this  university  is  all 
about. 

Its  status  is  that  of  an  autonomous 
agency  within  the  United  Nations' 
framework.  It  already  has  a  rector.  He 
happens  to  be  an  American.  Dr.  James 
Hester,  Each  of  the  24  academic  leaders 
are  going  to  be  from  a  different  coimtry. 

The  Japanese,  of  course,  have  already- 
committed  themselves  to  $100  million  in 
this  endeavor.  It  is  one  of  their  major 
interests  in  the  United  Nations,  one  of 
their  major  interests  at  this  time. 

I  think  all  we  are  really  saying  here  is 
that  the  United  States,  with  this  Amer- 
ican contribution  of  $125  million,  will 
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Senate,  and  we  have  become  very  budget 
conscious. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  before  we  put 
this  item  in  our  budget,  we  are  going  to 
give  it  a  good  hard  look,  and  we  will 
have  more  information  about  it. 

The  reason  why  we  feel  that  this  pro- 
posed authorization  of  $25  million — orig- 
inally it  was  $50  million,  but  that  amount 
was  reduced  to  $25  million  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  JAvrrs) — is  worthy  of  being  put 
forward  now  is  because  this  university 
is  new  and  it  embraces  a  new  concept. 
It  is  not  a  degree-granting  university. 
No  students  will  be  going  through  it.  It  is 
essentially  designed  to  carry  on  research. 

The  headquarters  building  will  be  in 
Tokj'O,  and  the  first  $100  million  of  en- 
dowment, donated  by  Japan,  has  al- 
ready been  made.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  find  veiT  appealing 
indeed  the  fact  that  whereas  tradition- 
ally we  have  financed  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  United  Nations  activities,  and 
now  it  has  been  brought  down  to  25  per- 
cent; here  for  the  first  time,  on  a  major 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  at  the  outset, 
the  most  that  we  could  be  putting  In  of 
the  overall  amount  would  be  something 
less  than  20  percent,  and  that  as  otlier 
coxmtries  join  us,  our  percentage  or  pro 
rata  portion  would  be  decreasing.  This 
is  a  healthy  trend,  and  I  hope  as  other 
nations  become  more  affluent,  the  bur- 
den of  UJJ.  financing  we  share  can  be 
gradually  decreased  over  a  period  of 
time. 

Tlio  next  point  that  I  think  is  impor- 
tant is  that  this  is  a  multination  effort. 
This  is  the  direction  we  ought  to  be 
going:  away  fix>m  imilateral  assistance 
and  aid,  and  in  the  direction  of  doing  it 
only  if  other  countries  join  in  and  put  up 
their  money  as  well.  The  essence  of  the 
whole  concept  of  tliis  university  is  that 
it  must  be  supported  by  a  group  of  na- 
tions, and  I  think  already  there  is  an 
implication  that  if  the  United  States  and 
Japan  will  go  ahead,  other  nations  will 
join  us,  because  a  great  many  other  na- 
tions have  already  added  distinguished 
members  to  the  proposed  board  or  coun- 
cil which  will  actually  govern  the 
uniA'erslty. 

This  is  to  help  the  developing  world 
and  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  cost  ways 
we  can  do  it — to  fight  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, and  lov;  productivity,  and  to  study 
Iho  management  of  natural  resources. 
The  research  will  be  done  all  over  the 
world,  wherever  it  can  be  done  at  the 
lowe.st  cost  and  using  the  best  available 
experts.  It  will  be  managed  out  of  Tokyo, 
but  the  research  can  be  done  anywhere 
in  the  world.  That  research  will  supple- 
ment research  we  have  been  doing  to 
help  our  own  i-ural  and  urban  poor  here 
in  this  Cbuntry.  The  problems  of  poverty 
are  universal  problems;  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  every  country  should  be  carry- 
ing on  research,  if  it  can  be  done  uni- 
versally and  sliared  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Certainlj-  I  think  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee  in  approving  this  amount  of 
requested  authorization  was  reaflBrmed 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tors in  this  country.  Dr.  James  Hester, 


former  president  of  New  York  University, 
the  largest  university  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  hard-headed  educational  adminis- 
trators in  America,  thinks  enough  of 
this  project  that  he  would  give  up  that 
job,  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the 
United  States,  and  agree  to  undertake 
to  head  the  university. 

I  think  it  was  a  great  example  of  our 
close  Japanese-American  relationships 
that  JaiJan  would  put  up  $100  million 
and  be  agreeable  to  having  an  Ameri- 
can head  the  university. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
D  tor's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Tliis  is  simply  an  authori- 
zation; nothing  is  to  be  appropriated  un- 
til fiscal  1977,  and  then  it  will  come  up 
for  detailed  discussion,  but  certainly  our 
action  today  would  encourage  others  to 
put  their  money  in. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  favorably  on  the  UJ^.  University 
by  voting  against  the  amendment,  and  I 
again  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues— the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  has  joined  Senator 
Byrd — in  once  again  seeking  out  budget 
savings.  However,  I  think  here  the  divi- 
dends that  will  be  paid  out  and  the  return 
on  investment  over  a  period  of  years  will 
be  proved  to  be  very  great  and  will  fully 
justify  my  confidence  in  Dr.  Hester  and 
the  concept  of  the  U.N.  University. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi-.  President,  there  are 
3  minutes  remaining  on  our  side,  are 
there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  but 
first  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflTicient 
second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  though  Jim 
Hester,  a  very  distinguished  educator, 
was  president  of  New  York  University, 
from  the  law  school  of  which  I  graduated 
as  a  lawyer  myself,  I  had  grave  concerns 
about  this  particular  matter.  The  basis  of 
my  decision  to  back  half  of  what  was  re- 
quested— let  us  remember  that  $50  mil- 
lion was  requested,  and  we  supported 
half  of  it;  I  think  that  was  on  my  own 
motion — was  twofold:  First,  Japan,  the 
most  important  point  of  all;  and  second, 
our  relations  with  the  developing  world. 

In  respect  of  Japan,  I  have  just  been 
there  on  the  way  to  China  with  other 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  was  very  clear  to 
me  from  discussions,  not  only  In  the 
public  but  in  the  private  sector,  that  the 
Japanese  took  enormous  pride  in  their 
sponsoi-ship  of  the  U.N.  University — in- 
volving the  U.N.,  a  world  community  in 
which,  other  than  economically,  they 
have  relatively  minor  conttwrts,  consider- 
ing their  pov.'er  economically. 
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This  was  a  very  big  feather  in  their 
cap.  Frankly,  Mr.  President,  our  relation- 
ship with  Japan  is  so  critical  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Pacific  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and  so  critical  to  the  economy 
of  the  world,  that  if  we  did  it  only  for 
r.iat  reason,  because  the  Japanese  feel 
•  ;  :ry  set  up  and  vei-y  proud  to  have  this 
university,  on  that  score  It  would  be 
vcjrthwhile.  I  state  that  as  strongly  as  I 
en,  because  even  the  Chinese  told  us 
liiey  felt  that  it  was  the  best  policy  for 
Jjpan  to  maintain  its  close  alliance  with 
the  United  States. 

Considering  their  antipathies  to  Uncle 
Sara  in  Asia,  one  can  really  understand 
the  situation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  So,  I  conclude  with  tliat 
point.  It  Is  critical  in  my  judgment  to 
our  relations  with  Japan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vii-ginia  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  tlie  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  section  205  of  S.  1517, 
the  foreign  affairs  authorization  bill,  al- 
lows for  an  appropriation  of  $25  million 
to  endow  and  estabUsh  a  United  Nations 
University.  According  to  the  committee 
report: 

The  University's  overall  objective  Is  to  fo- 
cus the  best  thought  throughovit  the  world 
on  the  major  problems  of  humanity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  perform 
a  gi-eater  service  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  world  that  we  are  trying  to 
keep  free  and  prosperous  if  we  focused 
the  best  thought  throughout  this  Cham- 
ber on  how  to  save  the  taxpayer's  money 
instead  of  wasting  it.  Whatever  the 
problems  of  humanity- — and  they  are  as 
numerous  as  they  aie  complex — surely 
foolish  and  unnecessary  and  costly  give- 
a-way  programs  are  the  major  problem 
of  this  body.  Section  205  of  this  bUl,  it 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, is  characteristic  of  the  kind  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  which  hais  come  to 
dominate  Congress.  Lofty  m  conception, 
demeaning  in  actuality,  it  reduces  us 
from  the  sublime  to  in  the  judgment  of 
so  many  American  people  today,  the  ri- 
diculous. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  twisted  priorities, 
and  Uiere  are  loud  voices  calling  upon 
us  every  day  to  legislate  for  mankind,  so 
to  speak,  and  to  put  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  Uie  world  person — who  is  an 
abstraction  at  that — ahead  of  those  of 
the  Americans  we  are  supposed  to  be 
representing.  This  is  not  my  order  of 
priorities,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  for  1  min- 
ute that  we  have  either  a  right  or  a  duty 
to  compromise  our  first  priority,  and 
that  is  to  promote  the  security  and  well- 
boing  of  the  American  people.  The  voice 
that  I  hear  is  that  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, who  declared  almost  200  years  ago 
tliat  we  were  estabhshing  this  country 
not  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  our 
wealth  to  the  world,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  surrendering  our  sovereignty  to  a 
world  government  that  would,  like  the 
United  Nations  University,  be  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  control,  but  "in  order  to  form 
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a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Preamble  to 
our  Constitution,  and  until  they  are  abol- 
ished I  shall  continue  to  regard  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  Its  op- 
erations as  secondary  to  the  United 
States  and  the  American  citizen. 

As  we  examine  our  priorities,  Mr. 
President,  let  us  consider  the  possibility 
that  the  United  Nations  University,  like 
the  United  Nations  itself,  will  rapidly 
degenerate  into  another  lobby  against 
our  national  and  economic  interests.  Let 
us  consider  the  state  of  the  American 
economy — the  high  imemployment,  the 
people  who  are  out  of  jobs,  and  our  cur- 
rent budget  deficit  of  some  $70  billion 
for  this  year  alone.  And  let  us  consider 
the  financial  plight  of  many  of  our  own 
fine  universities  and  colleges.  In  my  own 
State  of  North  Carolina,  Kittrell  College, 
a  church-affiliated  black  school  near 
Henderson,  has  had  to  close  Its  doors 
this  month  because  it  lacks  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  keep  going  in  these  in- 
flationary times.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, our  priorities  must  surely  be  dis- 
torted when  it  comes  to  pass  that  we 
are  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Nations  University,  far  beyond 
our  own  shores,  when  our  very  own  col- 
leges and  universities  are  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Have  we  forgotten  that 
our  own  children  come  first? 

As  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  to 
delete  section  205  from  the  foreign  af- 
fairs authorization  bill,  and  deny  fund- 
ing to  a  United  Nations  University,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  Senator 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  me,  to  defeat 
this  provision  of  the  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  emphasize  again  that  this  Is  a  new 
program,  and  it  Is  a  beginning  of  a  pro- 
gram that  will  cost  the  taxpayers  untold 
millions  of  dollars.  This  is  the  first  In- 
stallment of  $25  million. 

I  emphasize  again,  also,  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  putting  up  this  year, 
as  they  put  up  last  year,  more  than  $400 
million  for  the  United  Nations.  This  $25 
million  is  on  top  of  that  and  on  top  of 
all  the  other  appropriations  to  the  United 
Nations. 

I  reemphasize  that,  in  order  to  pay 
this  $25  million,  it  requires  the  total  taxes 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  by  32,500 
American  families  with  an  income  of 
$10,000  each. 

As  high  sounding  as  the  purpose  of 
the  new  proposed  United  Nations  Uni- 
versity is ;  namely,  to  deal  with  the  press- 
ing global  problems  of  human  survival, 
I  do  not  think  we  can  justify  taking  tax 
funds  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  hard- 
working laboring  people  of  our  country 
to  endow  a  university  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time  has  been  yielded 
back. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'5fRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morc?an)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clitre),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)    are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  Is  paired  with  tlie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  tiie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58, 
nays  29,  as  follows : 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  393  Leg.] 
TEAS— 58 


AUen 

Faunin 

Packwood 

Baker 

Gam 

VasLore 

Bartlett 

Gold  water 

Pro.\mire 

Beall 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Beilmon 

Hansen 

Riblcon 

Bentseu 

HaskeU 

Roth 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Schweiker 

Brock 

Helms 

Soott, 

Buckiey 

HoUtnen 

WUliam  r 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Harrj-  P. 

Jr.    Johnston 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Leahy 

Stone 

Cannon 

Long 

Symmgton 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Church 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domenlci 

Moss 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Williams 

EnstiHUd 

Nunn 

NAYS— 29 

Young 

Aboxirezk 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

MetcAlf 

Bayh 

Hartke 

MondaJe 

Bumpers 

Hathaway 

Uuskie 

Case 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Pe!l 

Cranston 

Javits 

Percy 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Ford 

McGee 

Tunney 

Cleuu 

IfcGovern 
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Brooke 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Cotton 

Laxalt 

fioott,  HUGh 

Cxirtls 

McCIure 

Taft 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Hart.  Philip  A.    Montoya 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Harrt  P. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-iTRD,  JR.  Mr.  Prcsl- 
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dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
which  the  amendment  was  agr 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
the  previous  order,   the  Senatol- 
South  Dakota  was  to  be  recognized 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  w 
to  have  considered.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The   assistant   legislative    cler 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Presiden 
unanimous  consent  that  further 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  th»  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"TRADE    WITH    CUBA" 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (2a  U.S.C.  221  (b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  s(  ntence. 

(b)  Section  630  of  such  Act  Is  amnnded- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentsnce  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sijch  sec- 
tion: and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of 
tion  (a)  of  such  section  to  read  as 

"(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
able  under  this  Act    (except  under 
314)   shall  be  used  to  furnish 
any  country  which  failed  to  take  a; 
ate  steps,  not  later  than  sixty  days 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Act  of  1963,  to  prevent  ships  or 
der  Its  registry  from  transporting 
(other  than  to  the  United  States 
tlons  In  Cuba)  any  Items  which  are 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual 
sistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  arms, 
tion.  and  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
materials,  or  items  of  primary  s 
nlflcance  used  in  the  production  of 
munition,  and  implements  of  war.". 

(c)  Clause   (3)    of  section   103(d) 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
ance  Act  of   1954    (7  U.S.C.   1703    " 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Cuba  or"; 

(2)  by    striking    out    "(excluding 
States  Installations  In  Cuba)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "they  are"  and 
Ing  in  lieu  "It  is"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  proviso 
clause  (3). 

(d)  Section  385.1   of  the  Export 
Regulations    (15   C.P.R.  399)    shall 
force  or  eCfect. 

(e)  Section    371.9(b)(2)     of    the 
Control  Regulations  (15  C.P.R.  368-3EJ9 
have  no  force  or  effect. 

(f)  The  Cuban  Asset  Control 
(31  C.FJl.  515)  shall  have  no  force 

(g)  Section  51.72  of  Department 
Regulation    108.583,    of    AprU    12, 
C.P.R.   51.72-51.73)    shall   have   no 
effect    with  respect  to  Cuba. 

(h)    Section    1488.16    of    the 
Credit    Corporation    Regulations    ( 
1488)    shall    have   no   force   or 
respect  to  Cuba. 

(1)  Presidential  proclamation  numbered 
3447  of  February  3,  1962,  shall  have  po  force 
or  effect. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Presldeht,  this 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  will  lift  the  trajde  em- 
bargo which  the  United  States  hai  placed 
agalnat  Cuba.  The  thrust  of  this  iimend- 
ment  would  be  to  lift  that  trade  ebibargo 
only  in  one  direction — that  is,  on  the 
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sale  of  U.S.  goods  from  the  United  States 
to  Cuba.  It  would  not  affect  the  sale  of 
any  kind  of  Cuban  goods  or  commodities 
to  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  that  distinction  in  this 
amendment,  Mr  President,  Is  to  allow 
negotiations  and  calculations  to  be  made 
on  commodities  such  as  sugar  and  other 
things  that  Cuba  will  have  to  sell,  allow 
negotiations  to  protect,  in  a  way,  Amer- 
ican commercial  interests.  I  understand 
tliat  those  kinds  of  details  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  at  a  later  date. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  well  aware  that 
the  administration  has  recently  lifted  the 
trade  embargo  against  Cuba  so  far  as 
American  companies  in  other  nations  are 
concerned.  What  that  means  Is  that  if 
an  American  owns  a  company  in  Brazil, 
it  can  sell  something  to  Cuba,  but  if 
someone  owns  a  company  located  only 
within  the  United  States,  he  cannot  sell 
anything  to  Cuba.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  another  of  those  actions  that  does 
not  make  very  much  sense  at  all  and 
should  be  changed. 

The  original  reason  for  establishment 
of  the  embargo  against  Cuba  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  with  par- 
ticipation by  Congress,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  was  an  effort  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Castro  fail.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 
Any  observer  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
knows  and  understands  that  that  policy 
of  attempting  to  make  that  government 
fail  has,  itself,  failed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  government  is  extremely  well  estab- 
lished and  they  are  not  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing, no  matter  what  this  country  does  in 
the  way  of  trade  restrictions.  So  the  only 
result  of  the  embargo  of  trade  commodi- 
ties by  the  United  States  against  Cuba 
Is  to  caase  a  great  deal  of  deprivation  and 
some  suffering  among  the  Cuban  people 
themselves,  which  I  think  is  not  worthy 
of  the  United  States  nor  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  against  the  amendment.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  it,  but  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  it  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  no  prohibition  against 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba, 
but  there  would  still  be  a  pi-ohibltlon 
against  trade  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  adopting  this  amend- 
ment now  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
The  reason  I  think  that  is  that  there  are 
some  outstanding  differences  now  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  those  differences 
certainly  have  to  be  negotiated  in  toto. 
For  us  now  to  stop  our  ban  of  trade  from 
the  United  States  to  Cuba  without  stop- 
ping it  the  other  way  would  be  a  com- 
plete sellout  as  far  as  having  any  kind 
of  negotiating  hand  with  Cuba. 

If  Castro  wants  to  have  better  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  that  may 
be  the  direction  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
go  some  day,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  several  outstanding  things  that  have 
to  be  considered  before  that.  One  of 
those  things  is  the  over  $2  billion  of  U.S. 
property  that  was  expropriated  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 


I  beg  to  differ  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
reason  for  the  embargo,  the  prime  rea- 
son, was  that  we  wanted  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  fail.  The  prime  reason 
for  the  embargo  and  for  the  action  of 
Congress  was  on  the  basis  that  Cuba 
expropriated  property  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  failed, 
would  make  no  effort  toward  compensa- 
tion for  that  property,  and  completely 
disregarded  any  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  property  they  had  expro- 
priated. 

In  addition  to  that  item  there  is  prop- 
erty still  with  outstanding  leases,  and 
that  has  gone  through  the  Court  of 
Claims  of  the  United  States.  Those 
claims  have  been  validly  established  and 
they  are  legal  claims,  as  far  as  our  coun- 
tiy  is  concerned,  to  be  recognized. 

In  addition  to  those  outstanding 
claims,  I  think  we  have  items  of  prime 
importance  to  be  negotiated.  One  Is  how 
is  Cuba  going  to  treat  its  political  pris- 
oners? 

Is  it  going  to  allow  the  OAS,  is  it 
going  to  allow  the  U.N.,  is  it  going  to  al- 
low the  International  Red  Cross  to  be 
able  to  come  in  and  see  how  they  are 
treating  political  prisoners? 

We  put  all  kinds  of  attachments  on 
the  foreign  aid  bills  we  are  sending  to 
Brazil  and  Chile,  and  to  other  govern- 
ments, because  we  do  not  like  the  way 
they  are  treating  their  political  prison- 
ers. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yet  we  are  going  to  turn 
around — I  have  the  floor  now,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  when  I  finish  my  statement. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  is  another  sub- 
ject. 

Then  again,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  regard  to  travel  between  the 
Cuban-Americans  or  Cuban  nationals  we 
now  have  in  this  country,  whether  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  travel  back  and 
forth  to  Cuba? 

Those  are  vital  issues,  I  can  say.  to  the 
citizens  of  my  State,  some  of  whom  are 
now  American  citizens  and  some  of  whom 
have  not  obtained  their  citizenship  and 
maybe  do  not  want  to  change  their  citi- 
zenship, whether  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  travel  back  and  forth. 

I,  for  one,  certainly  think  those  have 
to  be  considered  together  and  before  we 
would  release  something  as  important  as 
our  right  to  trade,  regardless  of  what  the 
Organization  of  the  American  States  has 
done,  and  I  think  that  is  their  right  to 
do  that  if  they  wish  to. 

I  certainly  clearly  feel  those  things 
should  be  considered  in  this. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  only  want  to  com- 
ment on  one  part  of  the  Senator  s  arg;.- 
ment  where  he  discussed  the  hum:. a 
rights  aspect  of  opening  up  trade  relic- 
tions with  Cuba  and  also  in  discussing 
the  amendments  that  come  up  every  year 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  with  regard  to 
sending  money  aid  to  other  countries 
that  violate  the  human  rights  of  its  own 
citizens. 

If  my  memory  is  correct,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  voted  against  every 
one  of  those. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Has  the  Senator 
voted  for  them  each  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Florida  on 
a  trade  bill  voted  to  put  restrictions  or 
to  put  limitations  on  whether  we  would 
pilow  emigration  of  the  citizens  v.'ho  feel 
thpy  were  being  persecuted  out  of  the 
govict  Union. 

So  I  have  not  voted  that  way. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  offered,  I  guess  in  the  past 
3  years,  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  each  year  which  v,'0uld  prevent  the 
use  of  American  foreign  aid  money  to 
otlisr  nations  that  violate  the  human 
rights  of  its  citizens.  Has  the  Senator 
supported  those  amendments? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  cannot  recall  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota's  amend- 
ments on  this  particular  Issue  might  be. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  My  memory  is  that 
the  Senator  has  been  against  them  all. 

If  the  Senator  would  supp>ort  those 
amendments  that  would  encompass 
Cuba  as  well,  so  that  the  Senator's  fears 
in  that  regard  would  be  put  to  rest. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Is  this  a  question  tlie 
Senator  is  asking  me? 

I  yielded  for  a  question. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  seeks  recognition. 

The  PIVESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  lot 
to  say  on  this  Issue.  I  have  a  very  great 
amount  of  facts  as  well  as  opinions,  as 
well  as  arguments,  that  I  want  to  offer 
on  this. 

First,  Mr.  P:-esident,  let  me  ask  the 
Chair  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  there  a  time  limita- 
tion on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limit. 

Mr.  STONE.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  announce  that  this  is 
the  time  for  extended  debate  and  that 
this  Senator  from  Florida  will  continue 
to  offer  his  views  on  this  particular 
amendment  without  limitation  as  to 
time. 

The  first  thing  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida wants  to  state  is  this.  The  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted privately  as  well  as  publicly  not 
to  make  unilateral,  bilateral  concessions 
to  the  Castro  regime. 

That,  Instead,  when  It  came  to  further 
concessions,  in  addition  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  third-party  trade  which  the  State 
Department  announced  several  days  ago, 
any  additional  concessions  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

Dcnuty  Secretaiy  of  State  Rogers  as- 
sured me  of  that  and  I  think  that  is  the 
appropriate  way  to  proceed. 

For  example,  does  it  make  any  sense 
for  the  United  States  to  confer  trade  ad- 
vantages on  the  Castro  regime  while  U.S. 


citizens  who  wish  to  leave  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  are  not  permitted  to  leave? 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  one.  two,  or  a 
dozen  such  U.S.  citizens.  We  are  t€ilk- 
ing  about  hundreds  of  UJ3.  citizens  kept 
against  their  will,  without  the  right  of 
emigration,  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Second,  when  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Cuba  re- 
cently— and  he  is  on  the  floor — there  was 
a  television  interview  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Cuba,  Mr.  Castro.  In  that  tele- 
vision interview  a  question  was  asked, 
"Do  you  have  pohtical  prisoners?"  And 
tlie  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Castro,  an- 
swered, "We  have  political  prisoners." 

In  effect,  he  said,  "We  had  more  be- 
fore, we  have  less  now."  But  he  neither 
put  the  numbers  on  what  he  had  before 
nor  what  he  had  now,  but  he  definitely 
admitted  that  he  had  political  prisoners 
there. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question,  retaining  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  like  to  raise 
a  question  that  may  involve  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I  think 
we  could  perhaps  resolve  this  matter 
today. 

I  quite  agree  that  tlie  Senator  is  touch- 
ing on  some  other  issues  that  are  very 
important— they  are  Important  to  the 
United  States,  they  are  Important  to 
Cuba — as  did  Senator  Cnn,Es  a  moment 
ago. 

There  Is  an  Important  development 
that  I  would  call  to  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion. Prime  Minister  Castro  has  said  up 
until  this  point  that  none  of  these  other 
issues  can  be  discussed  until  the  em- 
bargo Is  lifted,  but  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  to  Cuba  in  early  May,  for  the  first 
time,  he  adopted  a  considerably  more 
moderate  position. 

He  said  that  even  the  lifting  of  the 
U.S.  embargo  on  pharmaceuticals,  on 
medicine,  and  on  agricultural  produce, 
would  open  the  way  for  negotiations  on 
all  other  issues,  including  the  one  Sena- 
tor Chiles  talked  about  here  a  while  ago. 
the  matter  of  political  prisoners,  the 
matter  of  American  claims,  the  matter  of 
travel,  the  visitation  rights  on  families. 
That  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  important 
step  forward. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  that  I 
had  hoped  to  offer  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill,  which  Is  not  pending  now,  but 
will  be  later  on,  that  would  lead  to  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  on  agricultural 
produce  and  on  pharmaceuticals,  acting 
on  good  faith  that  this  may  then  open 
the  way  for  negotiations  on  a  fui-ther 
range  of  issues  which  the  Senator  is  in- 
terested in. 

So  the  reason  I  took  the  floor  was  to 
ask  my  colleague  from  Soutii  Dakota 
I  Mr.  ABOUREZK),  under  these  circum- 
stances, if  he  woidd  agree  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  that  he  now  has  pending 
with  the  undei-standlng  that  I  will  re- 
quest early  hearings  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  not  only  en  the 


amendment  that  I  have  proposed,  but 
any  amendment  the  Senator  would  pro- 
pose, or  others,  relating  to  this,  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  go  Into  this  in  an 
orderly  way,  ratlier  than  attempt  to  ex- 
haust It  here  on  the  Senate  floor  this 
afternoon. 

So  I  raise  that  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
talking  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  was  a.-^king  the 
Senator  if  he  would  agree,  if  we  could 
give  some  assurance  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  would  be  taken  up  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  pro- 
posals that  I  intended  to  offer  with  re- 
gard to  a  partial  lifting  of  the  embargo. 

Tills  would  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senator  to  bring  up  his  proposal,  or  any 
other  thing  he  would  care  to  propose,  or 
for  other  Senators  to  do  so,  and  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  an  orderly  way  before 
the  committee.  I  tliink  it  could  be  done 
at  a  very  early  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Does  my  colleague 
intend  to  Iiold  hearings  to  mark  such  a 
bill  up? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  hitend  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  who  is  also 
very  much  interested  in  tliis  matter  and 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  gone  on 
record  here  on  the  Senate  floor  as  favor- 
ing reconsideration  of  the  embargo,  that 
we  move  on  this  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  certainly 
be  glad  to  commit,  so  far  as  I  can,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  consid- 
eration of  not  only  this  matter,  but  the 
whole  Cuban  question. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  as  simple 
as  some  people  think.  It  is  a  complex 
problem.  We  have  some  experts  on  our 
committee  staff.  I  have  one  in  mind  who 
has  been  to  Cuba  many  times  and  to 
other  parts  of  Latin  America,  Robert 
Dockery.  He  tells  me  that  it  is  going  to 
take  a  long  time  and  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  different  things  that  will  have  to  be 
done  before  we  can  really  get  into  nor- 
malizing relations  with  Cuba;  that  there 
will  have  to  be  legislation;  there  will 
have  to  be  executive  action;  there  will 
have  to  be  OAS  action. 

It  is  not  something  that  can  simply 
be  solved  by  offering  an  amendment  to 
this  particular  bill.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  comply  with  the  request  made  by 
his  colleague,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relatioiis  Committee,  and  with- 
hold his  amendment  at  this  time  in  or- 
der to  give  us  a  chance  to  go  into  all  of 
these  matters  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Do  I  understand  tlie 
chairman  to  say  that  he  w'U  either  al- 
low hearings  or  chair  hearings  himself 
and  then  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  use  the 
term  "allow,"  nor  do  I  promise  outright. 
I  will  do  my  best.  But  the  committee 
deterniines  what  is  to  tie  done.  I  feel 
certain,  however,  tliat  the  committee 
will  have  no  difficulty.  Senator  Case  has 
just  left  the  Chamber,  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  agree,  along  with  Senator 
McGOVERN  and  myself,  and  any  other 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  members 
who  may  be  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 
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Mr.   McGOVERN.   I   will 
Senator  I  will  make  a  formal 
the   committee    that    the 
held.  The  chairman  has  nevek- 
to  anything  we  have  requested 
very  cooperative  chairman 

I  commend  the  Senator  for 
this  matter  up  today  because  it 
to  bring  it  to  a  head,  bring  it 
view,  and  to  the  attention  of 
gress.  I  feel  that  there  are  a 
questions  that  we  should 
committee.  We  should  hear 
nesses  on  it  and  explore  wha 
rameters  of   the  problem  are 
think  we  can  legislate  more 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Before  I  r 
that,  I  want  to  offer  to  my  dist 
colleagues  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mr.  Chiles)   a  chance  to 
amendment  which  I  will 
foreign    aid    bill,    which    w 
United  States  foreign  aid  to 
ernment  which  consistently 
human  rights  of  Its  citizens.  I 
to   submit   this    amendment 
President. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  i 
order. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
of  offering  another  amendmenjt 
time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  This  Is  to  a 
bill  totally.  It  is  just  to  be 
printing. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER 
Senator  .submitting  it  for  printir 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  Ls  not  to 
It  is  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
sending  the  amendment  to  the 
printing? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  and  I 
ing  a  chance  for  anyone 
human  rights  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFIi 
amendment  will  be  received, 
appropriately  referred. 
Several  Senators  addressed 
Mr.  STONE.  Do  I  still  retain 
to  the  floor  under  the  unanimovis 
agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  tor  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.   ABOUREZK.   Will   the 
yield? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Will    the 
from  Florida  yield  to  me  for  a 
Mr.  STONE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the 
from  South  Dakota  give 
to  having  his  amendment  whlcli 
now  offered  set  aside  and  let  u.s 
amendment   to   the   Foreign 
Committee?  The  chairman  of 
mittee  has  assured  the  Senatcir 
has  me  that  the  committee  is 
be  looking  at  all  of  our 
Cuba.  We  will  give  it  the  most 
consideration.  I  have  assured  the 
on  other  occasions  relating  to  his 
ment  that  there  would  be  every 
consideration  given.  I  do  not 
at  this  stage  this  is  the  bill  on 
ought  to  take  an  amendment  of 
sequence   without  some   furth^ 
and  discussion.  Would  the 
willing  to  do  that? 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Under  the  urging  of 
my  friend  from  Minnesota,  my  senior 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, with  the  prospect  and  the  com- 
mitment that  hearings  will  be  held  and 
such  legislation  will  be  moved  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  I  would  be  very  willing  to 
withdraw  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator  do 
that  now? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  unanimotis 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  want  to  thank  my 
Colleague  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
cooperative  attitude  and  also  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Senator  from  Florida  « Mr. 
Stone  > . 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  Senators  from  South  Dakota  for 
their  thoughtfulness  for  one  in  persuad- 
ing the  other  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
briefly. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
do  two  things:  One  is  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  He  and  I  have  shared 
an  interest  in  this  problem  for  a  long 
time.  I  apreciate  the  vigor  of  his  entry 
into  thLs  debate  and  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  and  I  have  cosponsored  a  resolution 
regarding  the  situation  of  Cuba.  More 
than  that,  however,  I  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  amendment, 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  disastrous  exer- 
cise, with  all  of  the  assurances  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  given,  reflects  something  that 
is  terribly  fundamental  about  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  know  when 
this  matter  is  taken  up,  either  in  the 
committee  or  in  the  Chamber.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  going  to  make 
every  conceivable  effort  that  he  is  capa- 
ble of  making  to  see  that  some  basic 
changes  occur  in  Cuba  before  this  Na- 
tion takes  a  step  toward  shoring  up, 
buttressing,  aiding,  assisting  or  abetting 
in  any  fashion  whatsoever  a  dictator- 
ship that  Is  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
its  own  people  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve the  Senate  would  honestly  consider 
unilaterally  lifting  trade  restrictions  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  when  there  are 
human  lives  in  jails  down  there  that  can 
have  no  protection  whatsoever.  The  con- 
dition of  political  prisoners  in  Cuba  is 
utterly  unacceptable  to  anyone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  In  the  Senate,  please.  The 
Senator  will  continue. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  believe  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  see  that  some  major  changes 
are  made  down  there  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  are  protected, 
that  the  rights  of  Cuban  nationals  are 
protected,  the  right  of  immigration,  the 


rights  of  political  prisoners,  that  these 
fundamental  things  are  done  and  done 
a  great  deal  differently  from  what  they 
have  been  done  in  the  past.  I  am  de- 
lighted the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

I  wanted  the  Senate  to  be  very  well 
aware  that  this  matter  will  not  die  as 
long  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  only  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  if  he  would 
like  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  human 
rights  amendment  I  have  just  offered.  I 
understand  from  his  statement  just  now 
he  is  extremely  concerned  about  political 
prisoners.  There  is  a  way  to  do  something 
about  that  not  only  in  Cuba  but  world- 
wide. That  is  by  supporting  the  passage 
of  my  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  Senator  is  entirely  welcome  to 
come  on  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  \vill  look  at  his  amendment.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  these  things  are  best 
negotiated  by  an  administration  that  be- 
lieves in  human  rights,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  have  done  an  adequate  job  in  that 
regard  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  recent 
years.  If  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
help,  I  will  be  delighted  to  see  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  believe  it  would  be 
of  tremendous  help  in  dealing  with 
those  governments  that  violate  the 
human  rights  of  their  citizens.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  not 
supported  that  amendment  each  year  I 
have  offered  it,  but  I  hope  he  will  sup- 
port it  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  not  abuse  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  I  shall  only  take  a  minute 
or  two  to  talk  about  this  amendment  just 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very,  very  im- 
portant matter  to  the  State  of  Florida. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Cubans 
have  left  Cuba  to  reside  in  my  State  for 
purposes  of  living  a  life  of  freedom,  but 
their  families  remain  behind.  The  tele- 
phones are  occupied  daily  and  hourly 
with  information  flowing  back  and  forth 
in  tlieir  own  family  codes  as  to  what  is 
going  on  on  that  island,  llie  political 
prisoners  on  that  island  live  under  con- 
ditions so  bad  that  the  Government  of 
Cuba  has  refused  repeatedly  to  allow  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  wiiich 
just  concluded  sessions  on  that  govern- 
ment, to  come  In  and  inspect  those  con- 
ditions. 

We  believe,  those  of  us  who  live  in 
Florida  and  have  that  infonnation.  that 
the  nimiber  of  those  political  prisoners 
is  not  in  the  dozens  or  hundreds,  but  in 
the  thousands.  We  believe  there  is  not 
one,  not  dozens,  but  maybe  hundreds 
and  more  than  himdreds  of  United  States 
citizens  who  want  to  get  out  of  there  and 
cannot. 
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Under  such  conditions,  to  proffer  trade 
advantages  to  an  administration  that 
does  that  to  its  own  people  and  to  us  is 
intolerable.  The  concept  that  that  lead- 
ership down  there  has  stopped  export- 
ing its  revolution  is  rather  ludicrous 
\\hen  the  just-deposed  prime  minister  of 
Portugal,  after  traveling  back  and  forth 
to  Cuba,  acknowledged  his  spiritual  lead- 
ciship  by  Ca.stro:  and  when  Castro  him- 
self did  the  same  thing,  urging,  in  effect, 
his  own  people  and  anyone  connected 
witli  his  administration  further  to  sup- 
port and  export  that  mess  that  is  going 
on  in  Portugal  today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  the  Senator  can  be 
understood? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  oi'der. 

Mr,  HELMS.  The  Senate  is  not  In 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  does  not 
see  any  evidence  of  disorder. 

Mr.  STONE.  To  giant  concessions  un- 
der circumstances  such  as  that,  and  with- 
out the  kind  of  hearings  that  involve  not 
merely  the  trade  benefits  to  be  gained, 
but  the  human  conditions  to  be  consid- 
ered, would  be  to  do  a  great  injustice  to 
this,  our  200th  birthday.  That  is  not  why 
tills  country  was  organized,  and  that  is 
not  what  we  want  to  celebrate  in  this 
coming  year. 

So  the  Senator  from  Florida,  joining 
his  senior  colleague,  who  has  already 
spoken  on  the  subject,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  feels  as  I 
do,  wants  to  put  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  on  good  and  adequate  notice  that 
if  unilateral  recognition  or  concessions 
to  that  administration  come  up  before 
tills  body,  this  body  can  expect  a 
thorougli  airing  of  all  these  issues,  fact 
by  fact,  abuse  by  abuse,  torture  by  tor- 
ture, and  inhumanity  by  inhumanity,  so 
that  a  vote  in  favor  of  that  type  of  con- 
cession will  be  a  vote  that  is  made  on  the 
peaks  of  inhumanity  that  will  have  been 
recited  to  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  withdrawing  the  amendment 
at  this  time,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
allowing  me 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  simply  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
excellent  comments.  If  there  Is  an  ex- 
pert in  this  Chamber  on  the  perils  of  pat- 
ting a  rattlesnake  on  the  head,  namely, 
Cuba,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  is  that  expert. 

Insofar  as  the  question  of  exporting 
revolution  by  Fidel  Castro  is  concerned, 
as  to  whether  it  has  ended,  I  think  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  had  better  check  with 
some  of  the  South  American  countries, 
such  as  Argentina,  or  even  Panama,  Mr. 
President. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  chosen  to  with- 
draw his  amendment.  Like  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  I  shall 
watch  with  great  attention  any  move  to 
bring  tliis  matter  up  again,  in  any 
fashion. 


I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Ofacer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
statement  on  a  different  subject.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  want  to  applaud  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  for  the  magnificent 
statement  he  made  to  the  Senate  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  think  in  that  statement 
he  put  m  focus  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  Cuba,  juit  as  did  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  in  his  comments, 
and  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Helms)  in  his  comments. 

When  this  matter  is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  or  in  the  form  of  legislation. 
I  shall  align  myself  four  square  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  in  helping  to 
bring  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  Cuba  today, 
and  what  Castro  lias  done  to  that  fine 
little  island  of  wonderful  people  so  close 
to  the  coast  of  the  great  State  of  Florida. 

Again  I  applaud  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  leadership  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


A   BUSHEL   A   BARREL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  urg- 
ing him  to  direct  his  special  emissary, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Charles 
Robinson,  to  explore  the  possibility  of  ex- 
changing American  grain  for  Soviet  oil 
duiing  the  upcoming  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  currently  enjoys  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  of  4  to  1.  I  think  that,  faced 
with  tills  large  deficit  in  its  balance  of 
payments,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  their  oil  or  other  scarce  re- 
sources as  foreign  exchange,  rather  than 
other  types  of  hard  currency. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is  the 
largest  producer  of  grain  in  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  produces  a  surplus  of 
oil.  The  Soviet  Union  exports  oil  to  East- 
ern European  countries.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt,  the  futurists  tell  us,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  peak  in  the 
development  of  its  natural  resources  un- 
til the  next  century,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going  to  have  vast  quantities  of 
oil  as  we  move  into  the  next  century, 
whereas  the  United  States  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  depleted  its  oil  re- 
sources. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  one  of  the  really  great  ben- 
efits that  our  country  could  enjoy  would 
be  to  see,  on  a  basis  of,  let  us  say,  a  bushel 
of  wheat  for  a  barrel  of  oil,  a  good  and 
favorable  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  I  looked  at  the  figures  the  other  day, 
wheat  was  selling  for  approximately  $3.60 
a  bushel.  Up  imtil  the  time  that  the 
OPEC  cartel  decided  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  dramatically  increase  the  price  of 
oil,  oil  was  selling  for  somewhat  less  tlian 
$3.50  a  barrel. 


I  am  not  pretending  now  that  I  am  an 
expert  economist.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  a 
matter  of  commonsense  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  work  out  a  baiter  arrangement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  whereby  we  would 
send  wheat  to  them  if  they  would  send 
oil  to  us.  It  woiild  also,  in  my  view,  not 
be  beyond  the  realm  of  rationality  to  ex- 
pect that  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  value  of  a 
barrel  of  oil. 

I  think  tliat  there  are  some  technical 
difficulties  that  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  between  the  U.S.  Government,  rep- 
resenting American  farmers,  and  the  So- 
viet Government,  which  would  be  the 
purchasing  agent  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  I  think  that  these  technical  diffi- 
culties can  and  should  be  worked  out. 
With  the  inflation  and  the  imemploy- 
ment  that  we  have  in  this  country,  energj' 
is  the  No.  1  critical  problem  for  us. 

The  reason  that  we  have  had  the  kind 
of  inflation  in  food  prices  is  because  of 
the  increased  cost  of  energy.  We  have 
energy  intensive  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  more  energy, 
we  need  more  oil.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
something  that  we  produce  so  well, 
wheat,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  tliese 
vast  resources  of  oil,  I  think  that  such  a 
barter  only  makes  commonsense. 

Perhaps  because  it  makes  so  much 
commonseiTse,  it  is  impossible  to  work  it 
out.  But  I  cannot  imagine  anything  as  far 
as  simplicity  of  design  or  simplicity  of 
the  concept  is  concerned  that  would  be 
more  logical  and  more  rational  than  this 
kind  of  barter  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  an  editorial  report  by 
WilUam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  who 
writes  that  this  is  a  time  for  "horse 
trading,"  in  which  he  outlines  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  proposal  that  I  have  made 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11, 1975. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  direct  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  to 
pursue  vigorously  the  possibility  of  ex- 
changing American  grain  for  Russian  oil, 
natural  gas  or  other  scarce  resources  in  the 
upcoming  grain  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  With  the  Soviets  facing  a 
tremendous  balance  of  payments  deficit,  it  Is 
entirely  possible  that  they  ■will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  ease  their  situation  by  com- 
pensating the  United  States  with  oil  rather 
than  currency. 

Further,  I  believe  that  this  Is  an  excellent 
opportxmity  to  prove  that  detente  is  not  a 
one  way  street  with  all  the  benefits  going  to 
the  Soviets  and  all  the  liabilities  to  the 
United  States. 

While  there  are  certainly  problems  to  be 
overcome  before  such  an  exchange  could 
take  place,  I  believe  that  they  could  be 
worked  out  In  a  manner  favorable  to  both 
American  farmers  and  consumers.  I  would 
be  anxious  to  assist  in  such  an  effort. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tunnet, 

1/jS.  Senator. 
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TntE  Foa  "HoasK  TBAOCtG' 
(By  Will  lam  Randolph 
Nrw  Tcaut. — Why  not  swap 
grain  for  much-needed  oil  or  for 
si  an  resources  that  we  can  use? 
The  Idea  has  been  going  the 
appears,  on  the  surface  at  least 
cient  merit  to  warraoit  going  intc 
The  suggestion  for  setting  up 
of    swap    with    the    grain-hung 
apparently   originated    with    my 
Senator  Henry  M.   (Scoop) 
seeking  the  Democratic  pres 
tion.  It  has  been  proffered  also 
John    V.    Tunney    and    AFXr-CI<^ 
George  Meany  Is'  firmly  behind 

Eveiyone  seems  Interested 
American  agencies  which  would 
In  such  a  deal :  the  State 
Agriculture   Department.    Officl 
two  departments  at  least  ought 
matter  some  serious  thought 
us  their  rlews. 

Old-fashioned   Yankee   horse 
many  good  things  about  it.  Most 
both  the  buyer  and  seller  dealt 
Items,    not   currencies   whose 
flxictuate.  In  the  situation  with 
v«  have  some  tangible  grain  tha  . 
and  they  have  some  oil  and 
resources    that    we    want.    Direc ; 
might  be  a  good  deal  for  both 

George  Meany.  who  can  be 
wishes  to,  puts  It  right  on  the 
we  not  say.  'As  you  do  with 
we  need,  so  shall  we  do  with  our 
you  need'?  " 

The  double,  of  course.  Is  tha 
dealers  trade  with  the  Russians 
businessmen  while  the  Russians 
through  government  aigencles 
central  board  which  sells  lt«  w 
Ita  techniques  might  be  worth 
our  Agriculture   Departnjent 
seems  likely,  the  United  Stat«s  is 
called  upon  increasingly  to  suppl  ' 
hungering  world. 

A  spokesman  at  the  State 
ported  to  us  that  a  "number  of 
had  been  received  for  setting 
arrangement  with  the  Busslanj, 
only  a  few  discussions  bad  been 
decision  had  been  reached.  No 
are    planned    at    this    time,    he 

In  the  Agriculture  Departmeiit 
win.  assistant  secretary  In  charge 
agriculture  and  commodities, 
talks  are  being  held  concerning  i 
that  "we  do  want  the  Russians 
regular  customers."  As 
the  Russians  wo\ild  have  a  bctte- 
acquiring    American    grain, 
could  plant  according  to  an  e 
As  It  la,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
with  ••  much  grain  as  they  nee<. 
this  year. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Agrlcul 
tary  Earl  Buta  when  be  says  of 
purcbasee,    "It    la   far    better    U 
bushels  rather  than  bullets." 
Is    tkothlng    wrong    with    being 
businessmen.    The   Russians   are 
and  wherever  they  do  btisiness. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Soviet 
was  typically  noncommittal  whei  i 
his  country  would  be  open  to  talki 
terlng  some  resources  for  our 
that  he  had  not  been  officially 
anyone  In  our  government  to 
deal,  but  that  he  would  be  happ:  f 
up    with    Moscow    If    such    a 
made. 

The   trutli    Is   the   U.8.S.R.    is 
trouble  because  of  Its  poor  hatfv 
If  positions  were  rerersed  and  we 
them  for  grain,  you  can  be  sure 
be  driving  some  hard  bargains 
well  Include  demands  tor  some 
dling  natural  resources.  An  exa: 
the  Russians  conduct  business 
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strated  when  they  quadrupled  the  price  of 
their  oil  immediately  after  the  Arab-domi- 
nated oU  and  petroleum  esportlng  countries 
cartel  did. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  bad  the  Russian 
situation  is.  Scoop  Jackson,  who  terms  the 
grain  sales  "horrendotis"  and  "asinine,"  says 
that  as  of  this  last  week  the  Russians  were 
50  million  metric  tons  short  of  normal. 

The  Soviets  are  currently  buying  9.8  mil- 
lion tons  of  American  grain,  piuxhases  that 
will  have  a  small  inflationary  Impact  on 
American  food  prices,  but  it  is  open  talk  In 
Washington  that  they  want  to  buy  as  much 
as  11  million  additional  tons.  This  would 
total  21  million  bushels  or  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  American  grain  crop.  How 
much  Inflation  that  would  cause  In  this 
country  Is  not  known. 

It  seems  like  a  most  opportune  time  for 
our  government  to  work  out  a  barter  deal 
with  the  Soviets.  One  important  factor  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  running  a  soaring  deficit  in  its  trade 
with  western  countries,  notably  the  U.S. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year  Soviet  Imports 
e.xceeded  exports  by  more  than  $1.4  blll'.on 
with  Just  four  of  its  active  trading  ps  .»rs. 
West  Germany.  Japan,  Prance  a.  .;he 
United  States.  That  does  not  include  au  up- 
coming expenditure  of  $2  billion  for  grain 
purchases  from  the  West.  Experts  say  that 
the  bilateral  trade  balance  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  Is  4  to  1 
In  favor  of  the  U.S.,  compared  to  a  2-to-l 
favorable  balance  for  the  U.S.  at  this  time 
last  year. 

In  view  of  this.  It  seems  logical  to  think  that 
the  Russians  would  welcome  a  chance  to 
swap  goods  for  grain  instead  of  dipping  Into 
their  diminishing  supply  of  currencies  that 
are  convertible  in  the  West. 

There  are  many  thhigs  In  the  Soviet  that 
could  be  bartered.  Oil,  of  course,  is  most  im- 
portant. Then  there  Is  liquefied  natural  gas. 
ALSO  chrome  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel.  They  can  export  as  well  such  re- 
sources as  coal  and  timber.  The  most  prized 
natural  resource  of  all,  and  the  Soviets  have 
a  goodly  supply.  Is  gold.  Exjjerts  In  Geneva 
think  that  the  Rusi>ians  plan  to  sell  gold  on 
the  open  market  soon  to  help  finance  their 
trade  deficits. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  Senator  Jackson  said : 
"The  idea  of  a  grain -oil  barter  deal  (with  the 
Soviet  Union)  Is  no  longer  Ught  talk.  It 
grows  more  and  more  serious." 

I  agree  and  say  let's  give  It  some  serious 
consideration.  Now  Is  the  time  for  our  lead- 
ers to  act  like  mature  businessmeiL  Kindly 
old  Uncle  Sam  has  given  to  all  the  world 
tintu  his  pockets  as«  nearly  empty,  and  it  Is 
now  time  to  get  back  to  basic  hard  bargain- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Tuill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—H.R.  9524 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  make  the  following  re- 
quest: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  bill  now  before  the 


Senate,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  9524,  that  that  measure 
be  considered  as  having  had  its  first  and 
second  readings,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  House-passed  measure  to  extend  the 
oil  price  controls.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Senate  today  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  measure  that 
the  House  passed.  We  could  have,  and 
otherwLse  would  have,  considered  taking 
up  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ;  but  procedurally 
it  seem.s  a  cleaner  and  better  way  to  pro- 
ceed, to  lay  the  House  bill  before  the 
Senate,  rather  than  to  take  up  another 
bill  and  take  the  chance  that  it  might  go 
to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR — S.  2299 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William 
VanNess  and  Mr.  Thomas  Piatt  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Extension  Act  of  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN   RELATIONS   AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  197&-77 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1517)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  administration 
of  foreign  affairs;  International  organi- 
zations, conferences,  and  commissions; 
Information  and  cultural  exchange;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBclent  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bruce  Thomp- 
son and  George  Jett  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  the  distinguishsd  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond"  .  I  have 
worked  with  thern  on  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments which  I  believe  will  claiify  the 
bill  and  make  it  very  acceptable.  I  have 
ful'y  informed  my  colleagues  that  the 
aiiiendmenis  that  are  being  offered  are  to 
a  -section  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
382  to  28.  Tliereiore.  whatever  changes 
we  make  here  will  have  their  problems, 
undoubtedly,   in  confei'cnre. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  section  of 
the  bill,  starting  on  page  17,  line  10, 
and  going  through  page  19  down  to  line 
23.  is  to  give  certain  statutory  authority 
to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  under  the  terms  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 

First  of  all,  it  provides  for  agency 
participation  in  assessing  and  analyz- 
ing the  impact  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  and  negotiations  of 
proposed  weapons  programs  or  technol- 
ogy. 

On  the  basis  of  that  assessment  anal- 
ysis the  director  would  register  his  ad- 
vice and  recommendation  to  tlie  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  initiating 
agency. 

In  addition,  on  tlie  basis  of  his  assess- 
ment analysis  and  resulting  advice  and 
recommendations,  a  complete  statement 
assessing  the  arms  control  and  disai-m- 
ament  impact  of  such  programs  would 
be  included  with  authorization  or  appro- 
priations requests  to  Congress. 

Furthermore,  these  proposals  to  which 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  would  pro- 
vide for  an  expanded  agency  annual  re- 
port to  include  a  complete  and  analyti- 
cal statement  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament roles,  negotiations,  and  ac- 
tivities and  an  appraisal  of  the  status 
and  prospects  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  of  arms  control  measures  in 
effect. 

The  sections  to  which  I  referred,  sec- 
tion 145,  146  and  section  36  of  the  bill 
before  us,  S.  1517,  in  section  145  the 
Arms  Control  Director  would  have  a 
statutory  position  as  an  adviser  to  the 
National  Security  Council;  and  then  in 
section  36  the  Arms  Control  Director 
would  receive  basic  information  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  upon  certain 
weapons  systems,  and  those  weapons  sys- 
tems are  the  subject  of  the  amendment 
being  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  whole  purpose  here  is  to  provide 
more  accurate  information  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  on  all  weapons 
systems,  on  the  one  hand  and,  second, 
to  provide  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  with  information  on  request 
by  those  committees. 

Now,  the  amendment  we  have  been 
discussing  here  privately  during  the  pe- 
riod of  a  quorum  call  is,  one  of  the 
amendments  would  define  what  we  mean 
by  appropriate  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Those  appropriate  committees  would  be 


the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses;  the  House  International 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations;  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  tv.o  Houses 
and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee, so  that  we  spell  that  out  more  pre- 
cisely so  that  we  linow  exactly  where  the 
information  is  going. 

Other  than  that,  (he  emph^sis  here  in 
the  assessment,  in  section  36,  is  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  in  engineering,  construc- 
tion, deployment,  and  modernization  and, 
as  it  will  be  indicated,  any  other  pro- 
frc-n  involving  v.Trpoiis  r^ysteiiis  or  tech- 
nology which  such  Government  agency 
and  the  Director  rgice  may  have  a  sig- 
nificr>nl  impact  on  :'rms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  negotiations. 

Now,  .since  the  arms  control  impact 
reports  contain  information  v.hich,  for 
the  mo5t  part,  i.s  already  gathered  and 
analyzed  by  ACDA  ofHcials,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  believes 
this  assessment  analysis  and  reporting 
function  should  require  some  additional 
personnel,  but  not  a  great  deal.  Nor 
would  it  require  any  additional  person- 
nel or  funding  of  the  agency  at  this 
time. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  like  to  offer  Uie  amendments,  we 
can  discuss  tliem,  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
dispose  of  them  rather  readily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 146  of  S.  1517  would  require  an 
arms  control  and  disarmament  impact 
statement  be  made  by  tlie  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
on  a  vast  number  of  miUtary  programs. 
This  provision  could  have  far-reaching 
consequences  and  creat«  substantial 
problems  for  the  equipping  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  this 
provLsion,  and  I  am  disturbed  that  the 
Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  full  im- 
plications of  this  bill.  As  far  as  I  know, 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  has  not  testi- 
fied as  to  the  impact  of  this  bill.  As  a 
result  It  is  unclear  to  me  to  what  extent 
this  provision  may  needlessly  delay  or 
obstruct  crucial  defense  programs. 

Similarly,  it  Is  unclear  what  the  cost 
in  terms  of  time  and  manpower  will  be 
as  a  result  of  this  provision.  At  this  late 
hour  I  feel  it  is  important  at  the  very 
least  to  make  certain  modifications 
which  would  strengthen  the  present 
form  of  the  arms  control  impact  state- 
ment. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  S.  1517  which  is  designed 
to  minimize  the  disruption  to  the  detailed 
and  rigorous  procedures  by  which  U.S. 
military  forces  are  equipped. 

This  amendment  would  more  approxi- 
mately focus  the  energy  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  on  the 
more  critical  weapons  systems  which 
could  affect  arms  control. 

Specifically,  the  amendments  would  re- 
strict the  requirement  of  an  arms  control 
impact  statement  to  nuclear  weapons 
systems  only.  However,  in  considering  a 
compromise  on  tliis  matter  we  have 
agreed  with  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Minnesota  to  broaden  this  to  cover 
any  other  weapons  systems  or  technol- 
ogy on  which  such  government  agency 
and  the  Director  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
this  would  cliniinate  tlie  overwhelming 
task  for  ACDA  or  evaluating  every 
weapons  system  that  could  be  developed 
or  procured  by  U.S.  forces,  systems  sucii 
as  military  per^onns,!  carriers,  support 
ships,  handguns,  and  so  forth,  and  would 
only  be  done  where  there  is  agreement 
V.  ith  the  government  agencv  director. 

M::  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

l\lr.  THURMOND.  Nov,",  under  existing 
law.  ACDA  already  has  the  function  of 
the  conduct,  support,  and  coordination 
of  research  in  arms  control  and  disarm- 
ament policy  formulation. 

The  Director  of  ACDA,  under  existing 
law,  is  the  prin;."ipal  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
matters.  If  tlie  Director  of  ACDA  feels 
it  necessary  to  study  weapons  other  than 
nuclear  weapons  systems,  he  already  has 
the  authority,  indeed  the  responsibihty, 
to  do  so  under  existing  law.  However,  this 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  he  and 
the  director  of  the  Government  agency 
concerned  v.-ould  work  together  and 
reach  an  agreement. 

Now,  second,  the  amendment  would 
provide  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  which  specifically  deal  with  mat- 
ters of  arms  control  and  weapons  systems 
that  they  will  have  direct  access  to  the 
Director  of  ACDA  regarding  his  assess- 
ment of  any  particular  weapons  system. 
These  committees  would  be  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  International 
Affairs  Committee,  and  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  House,  and  also 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj-. 

Now  this,  of  course,  is  consistent  with 
existing  practice,  but  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  ambiguities  in  the 
existing  provisions. 

So,  Mr.  President,  implementing  just 
what  I  have  said,  and  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
stated.  I  would  offer  the  following 
amendments: 

On  page  17.  line  23.  beginning  with  the 
dash  mark  after  "for"  strike  out  all  down 
through  the  period  in  line  7  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "any  program  of  re- 
search, development,  testing,  engineering, 
construction,  deployment,  or  modernization 
with  respect  to  nuclear  armaments,  nuclear 
implements  of  war.  military  facilities  or  mili- 
tary vehicles  designed  or  intended  primarily 
for  the  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons." 

Then  on  line  9  of  page  18.  after  "gov- 
ernment agency"  strike  "or"  and  insert 
"and";  and  on  line  10.  the  second  word 
"believes"  strike  "believes"  and  insert 
"agree." 

On  page  19.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18.  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Any  request  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  for  any  program 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  a 
complete  statement  analyzing  the  Impact  of 
such  program  on  arms  control  policy  and 
negotiations. 

And  then  three : 
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Upon   the  request  of  the   -. 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  oi 
of  Representatives,  the  Commltte  s 
priations  of  the  Senate  or  Housf 
Eontatives.  the  Committee  on 
tious  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Coi 
International  Relations  of  the 
re':entat!ves.    or    the    Joint 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Director  shall 
forming  the  Secretary  of  State, 
committee  on  the  arms  control  l 
meat  implications  of  any  progra  m 
epect  to  which  a  statement  haa  i 
mltted   to  the  Congress  pursuai  t 
graph  (2) 

Now.  I  have  stated- 
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on  Appro- 
of  Repre- 
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ttee  on 
of  Rep- 
on 
after  In- 
idvtse  such 
disarma- 
wlth  re- 
been  sub- 
to  para- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  J  Could  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  tc  the  desk? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  will  have  to  be 
rewritten  to  embrace  these  cha  nges,  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  fron  Missis- 
sippi, and  we  believe  we  can  get  It  up 
after,  if  It  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  th4  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICEi.   It  will 
have  to  be  here,  the  Parliameni  arian  ad 
vises  me,  before  we  can  act  on  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wifl  th^  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleas^  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand  It, 
on  page  17,  line  23,  we  have  the  languag 
that  reads: 

Military  vehicles  designed  or  Inttnded  prl- 
mATlly  for  the  delivery  of  nuclea)    weapons. 

The  Senator  did  not  include  the 
phrase,  "or  military  facilities.' 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  a  bseuce  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (The  clerk 
win  can  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  c|eik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidfent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the^der  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (tjlr.  Gary 
Hart)  .  Without  objection.  It  Is  s<  i  ordered 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pr^Ident,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendn^t,  now 
written  out.  I  think  it  covers  the  agree- 
ment, the  compromise  reaches  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  fror^  Minne- 
sota and  the  distlngtilshed  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  myself,  and  I  as  t  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '[Tie  clerk 
wiU  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  th^  amend- 
ment just  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
not  read  because  we  have  already  read 
it  aU  in  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  rag«  17.  line  23,  beginning  with  the 
dash  mark  after  'for"  strike  out  aU  down 
through  the  period  la  Una  7  page  18  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ("any  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  testing,  engi- 
neering. confttrucUon,  deployment,  or'  mod- 
ernizatloa  with  respect  to  nuclir  arma- 
ments, nuclear  Implements  of  war.  military 
faculties,  or  mUltary  vehicles  desigaed  or  In- 
tended prlmarUy  for  the  delivery  <if  nuclear 
weapons.] 

On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  "or"  ^d  insert 
•and";  on  line  10  strike  "beUevesf  »n<l  In- 
sert "agree"; 
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On  page  19,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Any  request  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization or  approprlaUons  for  any  pro- 
gram described  In  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude a  complete  statement  analyzing  the 
impact  of  such  program  on  arms  control 
policy  and  negotiations. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  tha  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iiaternation.al  Relations  of  the 
House  c  f  Rspresentatives,  or  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  the  Director  shall, 
after  informing  the  Secretary  of  State,  ad- 
vise such  committee  on  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  Implications  of  any  program 
with  respect  to  which  a  statement  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  ptirsuant  to  para- 
graph (2). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote  is  taken,  just  for  the  Record, 
first,  I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  the  work  they  have  done  here 
with  reference  to  working  out  something 
in  connection  with  the  subject  matter 
and  the  proposed  amendment. 

No.  2.  Mr.  President,  this  is  as  far  as 
I  think  we  should  go  with  reference  to 
the  power  of  this  Director  being  ad\iser 
to  the  National  Security  Council. 

I  am  willing  for  him  to  do  that,  of 
course,  but  to  save  time,  that  Is  a  body 
that  has  to  be  a  small  body.  There  are 
other  officers  that  I  think  could  well  be 
added  to  it  on  a  priority  basis,  rather 
than  this  gentleman,  although  he  Is  very 
fine  and  I  voted  for  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  Disarmament  Agency,  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  want  to  have  a  warning  word 
here  that  this  is  as  far  as  I  think  we  could 
possibly  go. 

I  could  not  see  how  the  President  could 
sign  a  biU  that  goes  as  far  as  the  origi- 
nal language  in  this  bill  on  a  full  analysis. 

So  I  am  most  grateful  and  I  think  the 
Senate  is,  too,  for  the  consideration  here 
in  what  has  been  worked  out.  I  would 
have  to  oppose  going  any  further  than 
that 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  we  had  discussions  about  this. 

By  the  way,  the  complaints  about  the 
original  language,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
came  In  very  late.  It  Is  my  imderstandlng 
that  the  original  text  we  had  in  the  bill 
had  been  pretty  well  cleared  with  the 
appropriate  agency  of  Government. 

I  do  not  want  a  veto  of  any  bill  of  this 
conseqtience  and  I  assure  the  Senator  we 
WiU  be  meticulous  and  careful  in  our  de- 
sign of  this  legislation  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference. But  I  was  very  fair,  may  I  say,  to 
my  colleagues  when  I  told  them  of  the 
vote  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
I  know  that  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
once  we  have  adopted  legislation  here, 
they  will  work  to  try  to  support  It  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  In  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Senator  and  I  know  he  will 
do  exactly  that  and  that  he  appreciates 
that  this  is  a  serious  matter.  I  am  glad 
we  have  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  wiU,  I  hope,  conclude  work  on  the 
State  Department  Authorization  legisla- 
tion. Despite  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  members  and  staff  of  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
into  drug  interdiction  which  began  in 
early  June,  few  lessons  have  been  learned 
to  date  by  the  State  Department  on  the 
role  which  Congress  favors  it  take  in  co- 
ordinating foreign  policy  with  drug  en- 
forcement policy. 

A  cursory  reading  of  testimony  given 
by  Victor  Lowe,  Director,  General  Gov- 
ernment Division,  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  the  early  days  of  the  PSI  hear- 
ings put  into  bold  perspective  how  the 
absence  of  International  cooperation  has 
hamstrung  our  own  national  effort. 

Regarding  Mexican  efforts,  he  re- 
ported— 

DKA  officials  estimated  that,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1974,  70  percent  of  all  heroin  reaching 
the  U.S.  comes  from  popples  grown  In  Mexico. 
Although  the  U.S.  Government  can  take  cer- 
tain steps  to  Improve  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  its  operations  and  help  to  train 
and  equip  Mexican  enforcement  personnel, 
the  Mexican  Government  must  act  If  there 
Is  to  be  any  real  success.  We  reported  that 
factors  which  have  hlndere<l  greater  effec- 
tiveness In  reducing  the  flow  of  drugs  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  Include: 

Lack  of  full  cooperation  between  the  two 
governments  regarding  drug  Information  and 
extradition;  and 

Limited  Mexican  manpower  and  technical 
resources. 

Despite  the  establishment  of  drug  com- 
mittees within  each  embassy  in  1971,  the 
priority  this  program  has  received  from 
within  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  continuously  downgraded, 
and  with  each  downgrading  has  come  an 
even  greater  resurgence  of  drug  flow 
into  the  United  States  and  an  even 
greater  addiction  problem. 
Again,  from  Mr.  Lowe's  testimony — 
DBA  believes  that  its  drug  suppression  ac- 
tivities overseas  provide  the  best  return  In 
terms  of  drugs  removed  from  worldwide 
traffic  and  therefore  Intends  to  continue  ex- 
panding these  activities. 

Drug  suw)ression  clearly  means  one 
thing  and  one  alone,  cutting  off  supply. 
What  does  happen  when  suiH>ly  is  dried 
up?  According  to  expert  testimony — 

In  the  cities  on  the  East  Coast  where  a 
substantial  fraction  of  the  users  lived,  the 
heroin  problem  Improved  significantly.  While 
we  have  sometimes  found  It  treacherous  to 
use  single  cities  as  Indications  of  general 
trends  In  drug  use,  the  experience  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  during  this  period  of  shortage 
Is  close  to  the  experience  of  other  East  Coast 
cities.  In  Washington.  D.C.,  both  IncidAnc* 
and  the  prevalence  of  heroin  use  declined 
slgnincantly.  The  decline  In  Incidence  Is  In- 
dicated by  data  derived  from  treatment  In- 
cluding dramatically  reduced  numbers  of 
users  with  recent  onset  of  heroin  use  and 
progressive  Increiwes  In  the  average  age  of 
user  population. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is  no  comprehen- 
sive antidrug  policy  In  our  Government 
today.  These  hearings  still  continuing 
within  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  will.  I  predict,  reveal  in 
the  coming  sessions  a  bankruptcy  of  our 
policy  to  encourage  shifting  of  crops 
awny  fro.ni  foreign  opium  production.  Yet 
our  foreign  policy  continues  to  ignore 
this.  In  the  same  testimony,  one  fear  is 
expressed  which  must  receive  public 
recognition — 

The  resumption  of  poppy  cultlvfttiou  In 
Turkey — If  not  controlled — threatens  a  slg- 
nlflcant  increase  In  the  amount  of  heroin 
reaching  the  United  States.  Mexico  continues 
to  be  a  major  problem.  New  connections  and 
destinations  for  Southeast  Asian  heroin  have 
been  noted. 

When  will  the  U.S.  State  Department 
pay  attention  to  this?  Pos.sibly  never.  I 
regret.  Where,  I  ask,  is  the  suppressed 
staff  study  of  a  blue  ribbon  commission 
set  to  study  this  problem?  Mr.  Jack 
Andei-son  asked  that  question  in  a  sj'n- 
dicated  article  of  July  23.  1975.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

Last  year  many  wondered  at  the  dil- 
ficulty  of  passing  a  foreign  aid  bill.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  finally  the  public,  poi- 
soned by  the  flow  of  heroin  from  nations 
receiving  taxpayer-supported  foreign  aid, 
encouraged  their  representatives  to  do 
away  with  this  program.  I  am  only  as- 
tonished at  its  patience. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  wonder  at 
yesterday's  news  of  resuming  aid  to  In- 
dia. According  to  a  New  Delhi  press  re- 
lease of  August  13,  India  "plans  to  in- 
crease production  of  opium  for  legiti- 
mate users  at  home  and  abroad."  Per- 
haps that  is  the  link,  Mr.  President, 
which  we  have  failed  to  see.  Does  foreign 
aid  go  as  a  reward  to  those  countries  who 
encourage  the  growth  of  opium  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States?  Does  Mr. 
Kissinger  have  an  answer? 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  tliat  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  24 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  Gage  tracing  additional 
problems  In  this  area  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  the  article  to  which 
I  have  refened  dated  July  23,  1975,  and 
an  article  by  Richard  Weintraub  printed 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  24,  1075] 

Lack   of   Treaties    Hinders   Drug   Contbol 

Effort  Heee 

(Sy  Nicholas  Gage) 

Tlie  United  States  has  Indicted  more  than 
half  of  the  200  active  drug  traffickers  in  Co- 
lombia for  narcotics  violations  In  this  coun- 
try, but  under  existing  international  agree- 
ments they  cannot  be  extradited  from  Co- 
lombia or  prosecuted  at  home.  So  these  deal- 
ers continue  in  business,  supplying  much  of 
the  cocaine  sold  in  New  York  and  other  major 
cities. 

The  lack  of  adequate  extradition  agree- 
ments and  treaties  with  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  allow  the  prosecution  of  major 
drug  traffickers  in  their  ow^n  countries  has 
been  a  major  stumbling  block  in  the  efforts 
of  United  States  agents  to  stem  the  rising 
flow  of  narcotics  from  Latin  America. 

Many  law  enforcement  officials  Involved 
la    those   efforts   are   critical    of   the   State 


Department  for  not  pushing  to  achieve  such 
agreements  and  treaties. 

What  is  missing  from  the  United  States 
effort  in  Latin  America,  they  say.  Is  the 
kind  of  concerted  drive  the  United  States 
Government  made  at  its  highest  levels  a 
few  years  ago  to  persuade  Prance  to  go  all 
out  against  what  had  then  been  the  major 
narcotics  traffic  Into  this  country. 

The  heroin  traffic  from  France  was  seriously 
disrupted,  they  remember,  after  France  re- 
sponded to  such  pressure  by  expanding  Its 
own  narcotics  enforcement  units,  establish- 
ing close  lave.stigattve  cooperation  wiiii 
United  Stat3s  agencies  and  agreeing  to  prose- 
cute French  traffickerri  on  evidence  ga.htrcd 
In  the  United  States. 

"We  str»rted  off  strong  with  I  atin  America, 
too,"  raid  one  official,  who,  ll!:e  others,  re- 
quested anonymity  because  of  his  profes- 
sional relationship  with  State  Department. 
"But  with  all  the  Watergate  problems,  Wash- 
ington's interest  faded  and  we  lost  the 
momentum.  We  haven't  got  It  back  yet." 

A  number  of  agencies  are  involved  in  the 
fiiiteU  St-ates  narcotics  effort  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  the  most  active  are  the  Federal 
Drug  Enforcement  Admliii."-.tration.  the  Cen- 
tral IntelUpeiice  Age'icy  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Inctivldual  agents  work  unf.er  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  amnassador  In 
the  country  In  which  they  are  posted.  The 
over-ail  narcotics  effort,  hov.ever.  Is  directed 
from  Washington  by  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee of  International  Narcotics  Control,  which 
is  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
which  has  among  Its  members  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Defense. 

But  officials  from  several  participating 
agencies  believe  Hint  Sacretar>-  of  State  Kis- 
singer has  little  interest  in  the  narcotics  ef- 
fort and  that,  as  a  result,  many  American 
diplomats  hi  Latin  America  liaven't  devoted 
themselves  wholeheartedly  to  it  either. 

KIS.SINGCR     IS     DEFEITOED 

A  State  Department  spokesman  denied 
such  allegations.  "Obviously  he's  been  busy 
wltli  other  problems,"  he  said  of  Secretary 
Kissinger.  "But  if  he  didn't  have  a  strong 
interest  In  narcotics  control,  he  wouldn't  re- 
main as  chairman  of  the  cabinet  committee." 

Evidence  of  the  Secretary's  concern  with 
the  narcol;Ics  problem,  the  spokesman  said, 
Is  the  strong  support  Mr.  Kissinger  has  given 
the  committee's  executive  director,  Ambas- 
sador Sheldon  Vance,  a  career  diplomat  who 
coordinates  United  States  narcotics  control 
efforts  throughout  tiie  world. 

The  United  States  declared  narcotics  con- 
trol a  "major"  foreign  policy  goal  four  years 
ago,  but  some  diplomats  to  South  America 
concede  they  have  not  yet  given  it  that 
kind  of  attention. 

"I  must  admit  I  haven't  registered  our 
concern  about  narcotics  sufficiently  with  the 
top  people  here,"  said  one  ambassador. 
"We've  had  so  many  little  crises." 

Another  diplomat  said,  "We  could  Jeopar- 
dize our  relations  by  pushing  too  hard  on 
narcotics.  These  countries  don't  have  a  drug 
problem  themselves.  There's  no  mutual  in- 
terest to  work  with." 

While  some  narcotics  otBciaU  have  been 
grumbling  about  lack  of  support  from  the 
State  Department,  tlie  most  active  and  visi- 
ble of  the  agencies  flgbtlug  narcotics 
abroad — the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion— has  come  under  Its  own  share  of  criti- 
cism, much  of  It  from  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  headed  by 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

"LNEFFECTIVKNESS"     IS     EXPLORED 

Tlie  subcommittee  Is  now  conducting  an 
Investigation  of  the  agency  and  wUl  hold 
hearings  later  this  spring.  But  a  spokesman 
for  Senator  Jackson  aald  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  collected  Information  showing 
that  the  agency  has  been  "Ineffective"  on 


several  front.*:  !n  Latin  America  and  that  iti 
agents  have  been  Involved  In  situations  that 
threaten  to  embarrass  the  United  States. 

"No  one  person  from  the  subcommittee  has 
come  down  here  to  see  what  we're  doing." 
countered  Louis  Bachrach,  the  Drug  Enfcrre- 
ment  Administritlon  regional  director  for 
South  America. 

The  .spokesman  for  Senator  Jackson  s.ii'l 
the  .subcommittee  may  send  Investigators  to 
South  America  later,  but  that  It  was  now 
oncentratlng  on  studying  the  agency's  file*!. 

RTr.  Barhrach  and  his  staff  maintain  that 
the  .'>3;ency's  achieveinents  in  South  America 
hive  bPen  signiflcant.  Since  the  I>njg  En- 
forcement Adminl'itrallDn  was  formed  In 
July  1973.  he  said,  cooperative  efforts  with 
the  FX>ll3€  In  South  America  have  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  73  cocaine  laboratories, 
the  arrest  of  457  Important  traffickers  and 
the  seizure  of  more  than  1.300  kilograms  of 
cocaine  and  cocaine  base. 

Furtheimore,  Mr.  Bachrach  said,  atjents  in 
his  region  should  be  credited  for  wiping  out 
the  South  American  Connectlo'.i.  the  rings 
headed  by  Corsican  gangsters  that  formerly 
handled  35  per  cent  of  all  the  French  heroin 
entering  the  United  States. 

The  South  American  Connection  collapsed 
alter  a  series  of  arrests,  extraditions  and 
expnUious  of  the  major  Corsican  traffickers 
operating  in  Latin  America. 

cocAirE  CAn.s  crrro 

Another  ai;hie7enien.t  cited  by  Mr.  Ea.;h- 
rach  was  the  disruption  of  cocaine  produc- 
tion In  Chile.  Shipments  of  cocaine  to  the 
United  States  from  Chile  have  now  been 
reduced  from  more  than  200  kilos  a  month 
to  less  than  ten,  he  said. 

The  Important  advance  lii  fighting  nar- 
cotics in  Chile  came  after  the  military  coup 
against  President  Salvador  AUende,  Mr. 
Bachrach  said.  The  Junta  that  overthrew 
him  agreed  to  expel  19  Chilean  traffickers  to 
the  United  States,  where  they  faced  narcotics 
charges,  even  though  they  were  Chilean  citi- 
zens. Most  of  the  other  traffickers,  fearing 
similar  action  against  them,  fled  the  country, 
he  said. 

Cliilean  officials  cite  several  factors  for  tak- 
ing such  unusual  action  against  the  traf- 
fickers. "We  don't  want  to  wind  up  with  a 
big  drug  problem  like  the  United  States  has," 
said  Lieut.  Col.  Luis  Fountalne.  head  of  the 
narcotics  unit  of  the  Chilean  Cirablnei  o";. 
"We  want  to  nip  It  in  the  bud." 

"There  is  evidence  that  supporters  of 
Allende  have  been  Involved  in  narcotics," 
Colonel  Fountalne  added.  WTien  pressed  to 
discuss  such  evidence,  he  said  that  he  hadn't 
seen  It  himself,  but  that  the  Junta's  Intel- 
llgcn-'e  agency  was  In  possession  of  It. 

UNIT  IS  SLUIINATED 

I>espite  its  energetic  prosecution  of  nar- 
cotics tratflckera,  the  Chilean  Junta  did  not 
hesitate  to  eliminate  the  Customs  Investiga- 
tive Agency,  by  all  accounts  the  most  effec- 
tive police  unit  fighting  narcotics  in  Chile. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  Junta  did  so  because 
the  unit  had  been  Identified  closely  with 
President  Allende. 

The  head  of  the  unit  was  Luis  Sai.guinettl. 
a  friend  of  President  Allende.  He  and  his 
top  assistants  were  arrested  Immediately 
after  the  coup  and  his  body  was  later  found 
In  tlie  hold  of  a  ship  taking  political  pris- 
oners to  an  Island  prison. 

The  Junta  said  that  Mr.  Sanguinettl  com- 
mitted suicide  by  Jumping  head  first  Into 
the  hold.  His  two  assistants  were  shot  whUe 
allegedly  trying  to  escape  from  detention, 
and  two  others  were  killed  In  a  shootout 
v.ith  the  police. 

Another  accompllsliment  which  Mr.  Bach- 
rach cited  In  response  to  criticism  of  his 
agency  is  the  removal  of  67  fugitive  Latin 
American  drug  traffickers  to  the  United 
States  through  a  campaign  called  "Opera- 
tion Si-'ringboard." 
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The  operation  was  conceived  a.s 
of  getting  around  the  refusal  of 
Latin  countries  to  extradite  their 
tionals.  Since  existing  treaties  do 
for  evidence  collected  in  the 
to  be  used  against  traffickers  In 
countries,  drug  enforcement  agent! 
.■America  decided  to  coax  trafBcken 
'•ountrles  and  to  try  to  persuade 
Uiere  to  expel  them  to   the   United 

Tlie     Drug     Enforcement 
calls  "Operation  Springboard"  a 
a  number  of  the  expelled  traffickers 
pealed   their  convictions  in   Federil 
maintaining    that    their    rights 
process  were  violated  because  they 
napped. 

The  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
the  contention  of  one  defendant. 
Toscanino,    an    alleged    associate 
Sartl  and  Auguste  Jo.seph  Rlcord  of 
American    Connection.    Mr. 
hia    rights    were    violated    because 
tortured  by  the  police  in  Brazil 
try   that  expelled   him. 

The    Oovernmeiu    now    Is    appea  I 
Toscanino  decision   to   the  Supretr  e 
It   has   been   upheld   thus  far  on 
appeals  by  defendants  extradited 
.-America  and  later  convicted  of 
tions  here. 

Mr.  Bachrach  said  that  if  Mr 
was  tortured  In  Brazil,  It  was  done 
the  knowledge  of  his  agents.  "Our 
instructed  to  get  the  message  to 
that  torture  Is  not  professional  or 
tlve  and  cases  In  which  torture  is 
not  stand  up  In  the  States,"  he 
have  a  vested  interest  in  discoura 
ture." 

BTHLDINC    SOME    BRIDGES 

Although    they    cannot    make 
L'itln  America,  Federal  narcotics 
develop   cases   and   turn   them   ove: 
local    police.    When    the   police   thet 
make  arrests  on  the  ca.ses,  the 
.  ompany  them. 

"Too  many  things  happen  to  fou 
case    when    we    don't,"    said    an 
Ecuador. 

The  task  of  drug  enforcement 
complicated   by   the   fact   that   mai^y 
tries    have    more    than    one    police 
sometimes  three  or  four — working  oi 
ics,  and  the  various  police  units 
times   fervent   rivals. 

To  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
F>ollce  groups,  drug  enforcement 
the  United  States  try  to  distribute 
they  develop  to  all  the  various 
units. 

But  the  potential  hazards  of  policfe 
within  Latin  American  countries 
trated  In  March  when  United  States 
ies  agents  heard  that  a  23,000-pou4d 
of  marijuana  was  hidden  in  a  .spot 
south  of  Bogota. 

Two    drug    enforcement    agents 
Colombian  customs  pKjIice  about 
juana  and   acompanled   them   in  a 
plane  to  the  spot.  Unknown  to  the 
however,  the  Colombian  security 
had  been   informed  of  the  same 
marijuana  and  were  already  there 

When  the  plane  arrived  with  th« 
States  agents  in  It,  shooting  broke 
each   police  group   thinking   the 
the  traffickers. 

Although   no   one   was   killed, 
in  Colombia  labeled  the  incident 
stone  Kop  raid"  and  back   In 
Senator  Jackson  termed  it  "greatly 
ing." 

Mr.    Bartels.   the   Drug 
ministrator,  thought  his  men 
under  the  circumstances.  "Althougii 
attack  neither  of  them  fired  their 
said.  "And  they  got  23,000  pounds 
Juana." 
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"BUT  .*ND  Brsx" 
The  drug  enforcement  agents  In  Latin 
America  also  are  criticized  by  Senator  Jack- 
son and  others  for  allegedly  relying  exces- 
sively on  the  "buy  and  bust '  method  of 
getting  indictments.  In  such  cases,  an  agent 
works  under  cover  to  buy  drugs  and  when 
the  sale  Is  made,  the  local  police  arrest  the 
seller,  the  undercover  "buyer"  somehow 
managing  to  escape. 

The  buy-and-bust  method  could  prove 
politically  embarrassing  to  the  United  States, 
an  aide  to  Senator  Jackson  said,  if  the  agent 
is  exposed  or  shot  during  an  arrest.  Or 
what  would  happen,  he  asked,  if  the  agent 
.shot  a  national  in  his  own  country. 

Agents  in  Latin  America  maintain  that 
they  don't  rely  on  the  buy-and-bust  method 
frequently,  but  have  developed  other  tech- 
niques that  allow  them  to  keep  a  low  pro- 
file. 

In  eight  of  the  12  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration offices  In  South  America,  "spe- 
cial action  units"  patterned  on  similar 
groups  maintained  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agents,  have  been  established. 

The  agents  in  these  units  hire  local  In- 
vestigators, some  of  them  police  officers,  to 
conduct  surveillance,  observe  arrests  and 
perform  other  functions  that  the  United 
States  agents  cannot  do  without  risking  ex- 
posure. 

Some  of  (he  special  units  are  said  to  be 
qiUte  effective.  In  Buenos  Aires,  for  example, 
when  terrorists  began  kidnapping  diplomats, 
the  United  States  ambassador  asked  the  head 
of  the  narcotics  agency's  special  action  unit 
TO  set  up  a  security  company  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  high  officials  in  the  embassy. 

Tlie  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  also 
has  been  criticized  by  members  of  the  Jack- 
son committee  for  falling  to  cooperate  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  developing 
a  unified  attack  against  narcotics  traffickers. 

Mr.  Bartels  acknowledged  that  differences 
between  the  two  agencies  did  develop  at  one 
time  over  the  handling  of  informants. 

"They  (the  CI.A.J  were  so  protective  of 
their  Informants,  we  couldn't  make  cases 
with  what  they  gave  us,"  he  said.  "But  in 
the  last  year  we've  settled  otir  differences." 

The  C.I.A.  was  asked  to  Join  the  campaign 
against  narcotics  by  President  Nixon  In  1971, 
but  apparently  its  agents  In  South  America 
have  never  taken  fully  to  the  idea. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  C.I.A.'s 
discontent  Is  that  while  agency  missions  In 
South  America  have  been  given  extra  funds 
for  narcotics  work,  they  have  not  received 
additional    men,   except   in   Argentina. 

Some  drug  enforcement  agents  said  that 
the  C.I.A.  has  helped  them  on  several  levels 
In  South  America,  providing  them  with  In- 
telligence reports  on  the  narcotics  traffic 
lu  each  cou)itry  and  on  political  power  struc- 
tures. 

"If  we  want  to  coax  a  fugitive  trafficker 
to  a  third  country  to  expel  him  to  the  States," 
one  narcotics  agent  explained,  "they  can 
tell  us  If  he's  got  enough  pull  In  that 
country  to  beat  us  there." 

EFFOBT    is    IMPAIRED 

The  drug  agency's  effort  was  Impaired 
earlier  this  year,  however,  when  It  acknowl- 
edged that  It  had  hired  53  former  C.I.A. 
agents.  The  disclosure  upset  many  South 
American  officials,  who  maintained  that  It 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  narcotics  agents 
from  spies. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Bartels  said,  the  agency 
has  found  resistance  in  trying  to  open  four 
new  offices  in  South  America — two  in  Co- 
lombia and  two  In  Brazil — which  were  con- 
sidered necessary  for  adequate  coverage  of 
the  continent. 

Mr.  Bartels  said  that  none  of  the  former 
C.I.A.  agents  now  with  the  agency  is  serving 
as  a  drug  enforcement  agent  In  South  Amer- 
ica. 


In  an  attempt  to  reassure  South  American 
officials,  Mr.  Bartels  said  he  Intended  to  In- 
vite  Latin  narcotics  agents  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  work  with  his  own  men 
here. 

"We  want  them  to  see  that  we're  not  C.I.A. 
and  that  we  don't  mean  narcotics  cooperation 
to  be  a  one-way  street,"  he  said. 

INTELLIGENCE    AREA    LAGS 

Ironically,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration effort  in  South  America  probably 
needs  improvement  most  in  an  area  that  Is 
the  strength  of  the  C.I.A. — intelligence  gath- 
ering and  coordination.  For  example.  In  the 
agency's  regional  headquarters  In  Caracas, 
only  one  staff  member  handles  Intelligence 
duties  for  all  of  South  America. 

"We've  had  three  more  people  waiting  to 
go  down  for  months,  but  the  C.I.A.  furor 
has  held  us  back,"  Mr.  Bartels  said. 

I;i  addition  to  enforcement  efforts.  Ameri- 
can agencies  in  Latin  America  are  trying  to 
fight  narcotics  through  a  variety  of  training 
and  assistance  progranxs.  Over  the  last  three 
years,  the  United  States  has  provided  an  av- 
erage of  $22-i.-lllion  annually  in  grant  assist- 
ance for  fighting  narcotics. 

The  largest  chunk  of  as,slstance  for  nar- 
cotics control  in  Latin  America — $12-mllllon 
last  year — has  gone  to  Mexico  reflecting  the 
high  priority  given  In  Washington  to  dimin- 
ishing the  flow  of  Mexican  heroin  to  the 
United  States. 

In  South  America,  many  of  the  narcotics 
assistance  programs  are  being  implemented 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
The  agency  operates  training  classes  for  nar- 
cotics and  customs  police  and  arranges  for 
material  a.ssistance,  such  as  communications 
equipment,  vehicles  and  weapons. 

PICKING   THE    PRIORITY 

Still,  the  assistance  programs  and  the  en- 
forcement efforts  have  not  appreciably 
stemmed  the  flow  of  drugs  to  the  United 
States. 

The  best  way  to  stop  the  drug  traffic,  en- 
forcement officials  believe.  Is  to  go  after 
the  major  traffickers  In  their  own  countrle.s. 

They  point  out  that  the  cocaine  traffic  In 
Chile  and  the  heroin  traffic  In  France  were 
disrupted  when  major  traffickers  In  those 
countries  were  either  expelled  or  prosecuted 
even  when  the  evidence  was  gathered  else- 
where. 

"As  long  as  traffickers  feel  safe  In  their 
own  countries,"  said  Frank  Macollnl,  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration's  deputy 
regional  director  for  South  America,  "they're 
going  to  keep  sending  drugs  to  ours." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1975 J 

Opium  Policy — Apathy  to  Threats 

.'By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten) 

The  State  Department's  resp>onse  to  opium 
trafficking  abroad  has  ranged  from  leaden 
apathy  to  blunt  threats.  A  pro-U.S.  dictator, 
for  example,  was  menaced  with  an  hnmediate 
$35  million  aid  cutoff  If  he  didn't  extradite  a 
drug  kli^gpin. 

The  astounded  dictator,  Paraguay's  Gen. 
Alfredo  St-oessner,  stammered  that  cutting 
tlie  aid  would  be  like  "an  atomic  explosion" 
on  his  Impoverished  land.  But  the  State  De- 
partment man  on  the  scene.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Nelson  Gross,  persisted  and  bullied 
him  into  submission. 

The  dope  king,  Auguste  Rlcord,  was  snatch- 
ed from  his  luxurious  life  In  a  Paraguayan 
hoosegow,  although  Paraguayan  courts  bad 
previously  held  the  extradition  was  illegal. 
He  was  put  on  a  plane  to  a  grim  U.S.  prison, 
and  as  a  result,  Stroessner  kept  his  935  mil- 
lion. 

The  conventional  diplomats  in  Foggy  Bot- 
tom were  so  stunned  at  the  audacious  and 
probably  unlawful  threat  that  one  official  re- 
port Inaccurately  stated  Gross  bad  "threat- 
ened the  head  of  state  with  nuclear  extinc- 
tion." 
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But  the  State  Department  Is  rarely  so 
zealous,  according  to  a  suppressed  staff  study 
by  a  blue  ribbon  commission.  Some  ambas- 
sadors refused  to  believe  that  Asian  heroin 
ever  even  made  Its  way  to  the  United  States. 

The  commls.slon,  whose  members  include 
Vice  President  Rockefeller  and  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  was  set 
up  to  produce  in-depth  papers  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

While  most  of  the  papers  have  been  re- 
leased, the  one  on  the  State  Department's 
handling  of  narcotics  abroad  has  been  with- 
held both  because  It  Is  late  and  it  is  "ques- 
tionable in  Its  conclusions,"  a  comml.ssloa 
spokesman  said. 

But  another  factor  may  be  lis  unstinting 
criticism  of  the  way  the  department  has 
dealt  with  the  drug  problem.  The  study  con- 
cluded that  "the  State  Department  is  not 
likely  to  respond  creatively  and  rapidly  to 
(any)  new  foreign  policy  Initiatives." 

The  snafu  on  drugs  is  important  because 
one©  again  the  nation  is  being  flooded  with 
heroin.  Turkish  opium  fields  are  blossoming 
and  "skag"  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Laos,  Thailand  and  Burma  Is  being  loaded 
on  mules  for  eventual  shipment  to  America. 

The  report  indicates  the  State  Department 
has  no  machinery  even  for  dealing  with  Its 
own  "country  team"  members  abroad,  and 
fights  constantly  with  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  the  White  House,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  CIA  over  anti-drug 
tactics. 

When  President  Nixon's  White  House  team 
picked  60  major  drug  trafficking  iiations  in 
1971  for  US.  pressure,  the  State  Department 
went  at  the  Job  with  all  the  zeal  of  octagen- 
erians  at  a  pillow  fight. 

The  White  House  quickly  "became  disen- 
chanted with  the  slowness  and  unlmaglna- 
tiveness  of  the  State  Department'i>  response," 
according  to  the  report. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kisalnger  "typi- 
cally concentrates  on  a  small  number  of  pol- 
icy Issues.  Narcotics  control  was  not  on  his 
agenda."  Narcotics,  the  report  observed  acid- 
ly, "Is  not  the  Cuban  mtssUe  crisis." 

To  Justify  Its  do-notblng  attitude,  the  State 
Department  began  grumbling  about  the  nar- 
cotics agents  attached  to  embassies  abroad. 
The  striped  pants  bojrs  feared  the  agents 
would  offend  allies  with  talk  about  "  'those 
damn  Turks'  or  'those  damn  French,"  poison- 
ing our  youth  with  heroin." 

St.ite  also  complained  about  the  CIA,  which 
issued  reports  lambasting  corrupt  narcotics 
pcrilce  in  Thailand,  drug-trafficking  officials 
In  South  America  and  bumbling  "narcs"  In 
Mexico. 

Uniitd  States  Seen  Set  To  Resfime  Am  To 
India 

(By  Richard  It  Welntraub) 

Indian  Finance  Mhilster  Chidambaram 
Subramanlam  predicted  yesterday  on  hl.s  re- 
turn to  New  Delhi  from  Washington  that 
the  United  States  will  shortly  resume  de- 
velopment aid  to  India. 

U.S.  officials  confirmed  tha  report  and 
noted  that  the  administration  ha.'!  requested 
$75  million  in  development  loans  and  81  mil- 
lion in  development  grants  for  India  In  the 
foreign  aid  bill  no'.v  before  Congress. 

With  the  exception  of  food  assistance.  U.S. 
aid  to  India  has  oeen  cut  ott'  since  the  1971 
India-Pakistan  war. 

OiTicials  concede  Uiat  there  is  some  uerv- 
ousnej,s  about  congressional  approval  for  a 
resumption  of  Indian  economic  aid  because 
of  tl.e  current  political  climate  In  New 
Delhi. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  govern- 
ment suspended  a  number  of  political  and 
lepal  euarantees  under  a  state  of  emergency 
last  June.  Some  officials  fear  that  resump- 
tion of  aid  now  might  be  misconstrued  as 
U.S.  approval  of  these  actions. 

Others  point  out  that  the  current  willing- 


ness of  the  Indian  government  to  resume  an 
aid  relatlonsliip  offers  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  renew  closer  ties  with  a  coun- 
try where  relations  have  been  strained  in 
recent  years. 

In  New  Delhi,  Subramanlam  said  that 
"Indo-Amerlcan  relations  are  improving." 

The  finance  minister  said  he  had  disc-..)&sed 
economic  aid  with  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Simon  and  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  v/hile  he  was  in  Washington  last  week 
to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
He  said  he  had  received  no  firm  commitment 
on  resumption  of  aid. 

Indian  Foreign  Minister  Y.  B.  Chavan  Is 
expected  to  discuss  the  aid  question  with 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  when 
he  visits  Washington  on  Oct.  6  and  7. 

Officials  here  said  that  lu  addition  to  the 
development  projects,  the  administration 
has  requested  that  $68.9  million  be  loaned 
to  India  to  allow  it  to  buy  500,000  tons  of 
food  grains  on  concessional  terms.  Last  year 
the  Indian  government  bought  800,000  toiL"? 
fcr  $130  million  under  simUax  terms. 

The  United  States  has  provld-^d  direct  food 
aid  to  India  since  1971.  Approximately  $100 
million  was  pro^ided  last  year,  nnd  scne  $70 
million  Is  Included  In  current  plans. 

The  administration  asked  for  $75  million 
and  Congress  approved  $50  million  In  de- 
velopment aid  to  India  last  year,  but  the 
Indian  government  showed  no  interest  in 
resuming  aid  then. 

.  .  .  nearly  1,000  national  and  local  opposi- 
tion leaders  and  political  workers  arrested 
after  the  state  of  emergency  was  proclaimed 
in  June.  This  Is  the  first  know-n  Instance  of 
.such  releases. 

In  New  Delhi,  meanwhile,  the  government 
announced  that  some  380  persons  have  been 
arrested  In  various  parts  of  Iiidia  for  pub- 
lishing and  displaying  clandestine  pam- 
phlets and  wall  posters  criticizing  the  state 
of  emergency.  It  also  said  14  printing  presses 
had  been  seized. 

A  government  pi-ess  release  said  that  state 
cTiclalc  had  been  asked  to  prevent  such  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  tlie  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Sparkmaw, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  fine  work  that  they  have  done  in 
bringing  this  omnibus  authorization  bill 
to  the  floor.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
tlie  committee  bill  includes  an  amend- 
ment I  Introduced  to  provide  a  grievance 
system  for  Foreign  Service  employees. 

The  amendment  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  committee  Is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  bill  I  Introduced  with  our 
former  colleague,  John  Sherman  Coop>er, 
in  1971.  It  was  at  that  time  tliat  I  became 
aware  of  the  long-standing  practice  of 
the  State  Department  to  deny  due  proc- 
ess to  employees  in  employee- manage- 
ment disputes.  There  was  no  recourse,  no 
chance  for  a  hearing  or  appeal,  for  an 
employee  who  had  been  injured  by 
arbitrary  personnel  action. 

The  bill  we  Introduced  in  1971  and 
consider  today  as  part  of  this  authoriza- 
tion is  quite  simple.  It  provides  for  an 
impartial  board  to  hear  grievances  of 
Poi-eign  Service  employees.  The  rights  it 
conveys  are  the  basic  and  essential  rights 
of  due  process  so  fundamental  to  our 
American  system— the  right  to  a  hear- 
ing, the  right  to  i-epresentation,  tlic  right 
to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  the  right 
to  be  free  from  Interference  or  coercion 
while  presenting  a  grievance. 

The  Senate  has  passed  this  Foreign 


Service  grievance  bill  on  three  occasions. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  died  in  ccmference 
or  in  the  House  on  each  occasion  due 
largely  to  the  opposition  of  the  State 
Department. 

Since  1971,  the  Department  has  done 
everything  possible  to  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  grievance  system.  Again 
and  again,  tiiey  have  asked  Congress  to 
wait  for  the  Department's  oT\-n  legisla- 
tive proposal  or  to  wait  until  it  negoti- 
ated a  grievance  procedure  with  the  em- 
ployees  association.  But  after  nearly  4 
yeai-s,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  tliere  is  still  no 
liermanent  procedure  to  provide  Foreign 
Service  employees  v,itli  the  right  to  due 
process  of  hiw. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  bill  is 
especially  urgent  at  this  time.  On 
July  9,  1975.  the  public  members  of  the 
Interim  Grievance  Board,  a  temporary 
panel  established  by  the  Department  due 
to  our  prodding  to  provide  protection  for 
employee."?,  resigned  in  protest  because 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment refused  to  carry  out  a  dii'ect  order 
from  the  Board.  Consequently,  Foreign 
Service  employees  are  now  a.s  unpro- 
tected as  they  were  before  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  succeed  in  enacting  a  grievance  bill 
this  year.  Members  of  the  House  have 
become  much  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Foreign  Sen'ice  due  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Interim  Board,  and  I 
believe  that  conferees  from  that  body 
will  look  favorably  upon  our  action. 

I  again  thank  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding my  amendment  in  the  author- 
ization bill.  I  express  my  special  grati- 
tude to  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Clark,  who  proposed  the  amendment  in 
committee.  The  efforts  expended  by  Sen- 
ator Clark  and  his  staff  in  studying  per- 
sonnel problems  in  the  Foreign  Service 
were  the  key  to  committee  approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  regarding  the  resignation  of  the 
Interim  Grievance  Board  be  printed  iu 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IProm  the  Washington  Star,  July  12,  T975I 

(By  Joseph  Young) 
Si.v£.N   Quit   in   PaoTtsx   After   AID   Balks 

In  an  unprecedented  action,  all  seven  pub- 
lic members  of  the  Foreign  Service  grievance 
board  have  resigned  In  protest  over  the 
Agency  for  International  Development's  re- 
fusal to  obey  Its  order  to  reinstate  an  AID 
official  who  lest  his  Job  in  a  reduction-ln- 
force. 

William  Simkin.  chairman  of  the  panel 
and  former  director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  wrote  lo  Sefretar\- 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  announce  his 
resignation  as  a"  well  as  those  rf  all  the 
other    public    members    of    the    board. 

TTie  decision  of  the  public  board  member 
to  resign  leaves  the  more  than  12.000  for- 
eign service  employes  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. United  St.ntes  Information  Agency  and 
AID  without  any  grievance  procedures. 

TTie  Board  had  ordered  the  reinstatement 
of  former  AID  official  Wllllain  Baumann.  who 
it  found  to  have  been  Ulegally  RTFed  from 
his  Job. 

However.  AID  refused  to  do  so.  leading 
to  the  mass  resignation  of  the  board's  pub- 
lic members. 
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The  American  Foreign  Servlc* 
wtUch  holds  bargaining  rights 
Service  employes  and  represente<i 
In  the  case,  said  it  "condemns 
terms  the  willingness  of  top-lev4l 
ment  in  the  three  foreign  affairs 
permit  the  foreign  service  grlev 
to  be  destroyed  in  this  manner." 

The  association  said  it 
clslon  of  the  board  members  to 
we   recognize   they  had   no 
added    that   the    action   had    th( 
"turning    the   clock   back    more 
years,  to  a  period  of  exceptional 
battered   morale  and  ruined 
had   characterized   much   of   the 
system  until  that  time,  and  w 
nated    in    the    tragic    suicide 
Thomas." 

The  Association  said  that  Cong 
enact  a  law   setting  up  a 
with  statutory  authority  to 
tngs — a    power    which    the    current 
lacks. 

In  the  letter  submitting  his  res 
well  as  those  of  the  other  board 
Slmklns  said  "The  climate  needed 
faith  resolution  of  grievances  in 
Service  has  been  effectively  destroyed 

Other  public  board  members 
are:  Alexander  Porter,  a  labor 
currently  umpire  for  Republic 
United    Steelworkers:    William   : 
former  ambassador  and  assistant 
state  for   foreign   affairs,   who   c 
director  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Ubrary  and  Collection  of  Harvaid 
slty;   John  Gentry,  former  deputj 
secretary  of  labor,   currently   a 
the  firm  of  Wlrtz  and  Gentry. 

Also  resigning  were  John   W. 
recently  retired  as  president  of 
slty  of  New   Hampshire  and   an 
and    author;    Eva   Robblus,    former 
chairman  of  the  office  of  coUectivi 
lug  In  New  York  City  and  now  a 
trator  and  lawyer,  and  Rolf  Valtlji 
axbitrator   and   umpire   for  Gen 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

The  board  was  created  by  the 
partment  and  the  other  two  Porelkn 
agencies  following  intense  criticism 
lack  of  grievance  and  appeal  r 
eign  service  employes.  The  move 
as  an  effort  to  head  off  legislation 
have  given  employes  statutory  r 
public   members'   resignation   is 
certain  to  revive  such  legislation  in 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Third  r^ 
Piesident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
be  no  further  amendments  to 
posed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
committee  amendment  in  the 
a  substitute,  as  amended 

The  committee  amendment 
tare  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
for  a  third  reading  and  was 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
tion  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The 
nays  have  been  ordered  and 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assLstant  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
that    the    Senator    from 
INOUVE),  the  Senator  from  Ne^ 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA* ,  the  Senator 
Carolina    (Mr.   Morgan),   the 
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from  Nevada  ( Mr,  Cannon  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr,  Hathaway)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oldahoma  (Mr,  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "yea," 

The  re-sult  was  annoimced — j'cas  76, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[RolU  all  Vote  No.  394  Leg.] 
YEAS— 76 


Abourezk 

Baker 

B«yh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Btimpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Case 
ChUes 
Church  ■ 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Crirtls 
Domenici 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Pong 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 


Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Muskie 


NAYS— 8 
Allen  Dole 

Bartlett  Fannin 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Goldwater 


Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott, 

WlUiam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Timney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Helms 
Nunn 


NOT  VOTING— 16 


Bellmon 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Cotton 
Gravel 
Hart,  Philip  A. 


Hathaway 

Inouye 

McClure 

Mclnlyre 

Montoya 

Morgan 


Moss 

Scott,  HiiRh 
Taft 
T.'Uniadge 


So  the  bill  fS.  1517 »,  as  amended,  was 
pas.sed,  as  follows: 

S.  1617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives   of    the    United    States    of 

America  in   Congress   assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Relations 

Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1978". 

TITLE  I— ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS 

Past  1  -Departmznt  or  State 

ATTTHOBIZATION 

Sec.  101.   (a)   There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Stat© 


for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thorities, functions,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  including  trade  nego- 
tiations, and  other  purposes  authorized  by 
law,  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs",  $435,755,000;   and 

(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law,  or  other  nondlscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  au- 
thorized to  use  appropriated  funds  for  un- 
usual expenses  similar  to  those  authorized 
by  section  5913  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  incident  to  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  living  quarters  of  the  United 
States  Representative  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.". 

(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section, 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  shaU  be  available  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  travel  document 
and  issuance  system  by  the  Passport  Office. 

BE(JUEST      OF      AMBASSADOR     THURSTON 

Sec.  102.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1976  the  sum  of  $125,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  or  refurnishing  the  diplomatic 
reception  rooms  of  the  Department  of  State, 
such  sum  representing  the  amount  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Ambassador  Walter 
Tliurston  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

CRITERIA     REGARDING     SELECTIOK     AND     CONFIR- 
MATION    OF    AMBASSADORS 

Sec.  103.  The  Act  of  August  1,  1956  (Pub- 
lic Law  84-885;  70  Stat.  890)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  18.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congrew 
that  the  position  of  United  States  ambassa- 
dor to  a  foreign  country  should  be  accorded 
to  men  and  women  possesing  clearly  demon- 
strated competence  to  perform  ambassadorial 
duties.  No  individual  should  be  accorded  the 
position  of  United  States  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  country  primarily  because  of  partisan 
political  activity  or  financial  contributions 
to  political  campaigns.". 

reopening     of     united     STATES     CONSULATE     AT 
GOTHENBURG,    SWEDEN 

Sec.  104.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  Consulate  at 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  should  be  reopened  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  in  addition  to  amounts  au- 
thorized under  section  101  of  this  Act,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  such  consulate. 

(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

agricultural  attache  in  CHINA 

Sec.  105.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  establish  an  agri- 
cultural attache  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Part   2 — Arms   Control    and    Dlsarmament 
Agency  Authorization 

Sec.  141.  Section  49(c)  (22  U.8.C.  2589(8) ) 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof,  immediately  after  "$10,100,- 
000",  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  sum  of  $12,130,000". 
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study  regarding  impact  of  certain  arms 
control  me.isures  upon  military  ex- 
penditures 

Sec.  142.  Of  the  amount  authorized  under 
section  141  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
diicting  a  study  regarding  the  impact  upon 
military  expenditures  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  July  1, 
1976,  a  report  with  respect  to  the  study  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section. 
research  regarding  development  of  nuclear 
safeguard  techniques 

Sec.  143.  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  141  of  this  Act. 
not  to  exceed  $440,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  research,  in  con- 
sultation with  tlie  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  safeguard  technlqties. 

PURPOSES  OF  ARMS   CONTROL   AND  DISARMAMENT 
ACT 

Sec  144.  Section  2  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.SC.  2551)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "It  must  be  able" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "It  shall  have 
the  authority,  under  the  direction  of  tlie 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.". 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  145.  Section  22  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2562)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,"  immediately  after  "Secre- 
tary  of   State"    in    the   first    sentence. 

ARMS    CONTROL    AND    DISARM.'iMENT    IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

Sec  146.  Title  III  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2571-2575)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"arms  control   IMPACT   INFORV..\TION    AND 
ANALYSIS 

"Sec  36.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Director 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  with  respect 
to  arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  and 
negotiations,  any  Government  agency  pre- 
paring any  legislative  or  budgetary  proposal 
for — 

'(1)  any  program  of  research,  development, 
testing,  engineering,  construction,  deploy- 
ment, or  modernization  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear armaments,  nuclear  implements  of  war, 
military  facilities  or  military  vehicles  de- 
signed or  Intended  primarily  for  the  delivery 
of  nuclear  weapons, 

"(2)  any  other  program  involving  weapons 
systems  or  technology  which  such  Govern- 
ment agency  and  the  Director  agree  may 
have  a  significant  impact  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  or  negotiations, 
shall,  on  a  continuing  basis,  provide  the  Di- 
rector with  full  and  timely  access  to  de- 
tailed information,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  pursuant  to  section 
35  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  nature, 
scope,  and  purpose  of  such  proposal. 

"(b)(1)  The  Director,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, shall  assess  and  analyze  each  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  its  Impact  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy  and  negotiations,  and 
shall  advise  and  make  recommendations,  on 
the  basis  of  such  assessment  and  analysis, 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Govern- 
ment agency  proj>osing  such  program. 

"(2)  Any  request  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  for  any  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  In- 
clude a  complete   statement  analyzing  the 


impact  of  such  program  on  arms  control 
policy  and  negotiations. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Director  si^all, 
after  informing  the  Secretary  of  State,  ad- 
vise such  committee  on  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  implications  of  any  program 
with  respect  to  which  a  statement  has  been 
r;ubmitttd  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2). 

"(c)  No  court  shall  have  any  jurisdiction 
;u-!der  any  law  to  compel  the  performance 
of  any  requirement  of  this  section  or  to  re- 
view tlie  adequacy  of  the  performance  of  any 
such  requirement  on  the  part  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency  (including  the  Agency  and  the 
Director) .". 

^Eri'RITY  REQUIRFMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  CONSULT- 
ANTS   AND    CONTRACTORS 

Sec.  147.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
sectio;!  45(a)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  (22  U.S.C.  2585(a) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Tlie  Director"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
jection (d),  the  Director". 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  45(a)  of 
such  .'Vet  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
person"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
a.^  provided  in  subsection  (d),  no  person". 

(3)  Section  45  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  investigations  and  determination 
required  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  waived 
by  the  Director  in  the  case  of  any  consultant 
who  will  not  be  permitted  to  have  access  to 
classified  information  if  the  Director  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing  that  such 
waiver  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
Slates.". 

(b)  Section  45(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2585(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(.I),  the  Director  may  also  grant  access  to 
cla.ssified  Information  to  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors and  their  officers  and  employees, 
actual  or  prospective,  on  the  basis  of  a  se- 
curity clearance  granted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  any  agency  thereof,  to  the  in- 
dividual concerned;  except  that  any  access 
to  Restricted  Data  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c) .". 

ACCESS    TO    CLASSIFIED    INFORMATION 

Sec  148.  Section  45(b)  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Director 
may  also  grant  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion to  contractors  or  subcontractors  and 
their  officers  and  employees,  actual  or  pro- 
spective, on  the  basis  of  a  security  clearance 
granted  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  to  the  individual  concerned, 
except  tliat  access  to  restricted  data  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  .section." 

PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

Stc.  149.  Section  49(d)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2589 
•  d) )  is  amended  by  strikhig  out  "None"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
-Act  specified  under  section  2(c),  none", 

REPORT   TO  congress;    POSTURE   STATEMENT 

Sec.  150.  Section  50  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  US.C.  2690)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  report  shall 
inclMde  a  complete  and  analytical  statement 


of  arms  control  and  disarmament  goals,  nego- 
tiations, and  activities  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  status  and  prospects  of  arms  control 
negotiations  and  of  arms  control  measures 
in  effect.". 

CONSULTATION  REGARDING   ARMS  TRANSFERS 

fcEC.  151.  (a)  Section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  J954  (22  U.S.C.  1934)  is 
p mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"(f)  Decisions  on  issuing  licenses  for  the 
export  of  articles  on  the  United  States  muni- 
tions list  shall  be  made  in  coordination  with 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  shall  take 
into  account  tiie  Director's  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  export  of  an  article  will  con- 
tribute to  an  arms  race,  or  Increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflict, 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arms  control  arrangements.". 

(b)  Section  42(a)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2791(a) ).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)  in  coordination  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ltnited  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  Director's  opinion 
as  to". 

(c)  Section  511  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  use.  2321(d))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "take  into  account  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "be  made  in 
coordination  with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  shall  take  into  account  his 
opinion  as  to". 

P.ART  3 — Foreign  Service  Buildings 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  171.  Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  .^ct  1926  (22  U.S.C.  295),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  li)  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  subsection  (g)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  for  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction (incUiding  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds) of  sites  and  buildings  in  foreign 
countries  under  this  Act,  and  for  major  al- 
terations of  buildings  acquired  under  this 
Act,  the  following  sums: 

"(A)  for  use  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia.  $3,985,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976;  and 

"(B)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  $2,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976; 

"(2)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 
$32,840,000,";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (i)  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Act.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  10  pet  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  any  subparagraph  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  subsections  (d),  (f), 
(g),  and  (h)  of  this  section  may  t>e  used  for 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized under  any  other  subparagraph  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  any  such  subsection.". 
TITLE  II— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, CONFERENCES,  AND  COMMIS- 
SIONS 

GENER.\L    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the 
authorities,  finictions,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  including  trade  nego- 
tiations, and  other  purposes  authorized  by 
law,  the  following  amotmts: 

(U  for  "International  Organization  and 
Conferences",  $250,228,000; 
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(2)  for     "International 
$19^93,000:  and 

(3)  «ucb  additional  amount^  as  may  b« 
necessary  for  increaiea  in  salaryv  pay.  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  or  other  nondiscretlonary  dosts. 

(b)  Amoxints  appropriated  under  this  Sec- 
tion ar*  authorized  to  remain  t  vallable  un- 
til expended. 

SPECIAL    ATTTHORIZATION    FOR    rr.EiCO   AND   ICAO 

Ssc.  202.  There  are  authwla  d  to  be  ex- 
pended, $3,089,000  to  complete  the  United 
States  contribution  toward  the  c  Mendar  year 
1974  budgeU  of  th»  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
and  the  International  ClvU  Avia  ion  Organi- 
zation, notwithstanding  that  sudi  payments 
are  In  excess  of  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual  assessment  of  such  orgai  ilzatlons. 
LinrrATiONS  otf  co^mlIBxmo^re  aj  d  payments 

TO    lAXA,    ICAO,    AND    UNITED    NA7  [ONS    PEACE- 

KEEPnrc  AcnvmEs 

Sec.  203.  Public  Law  92-544  (8il  Stat.  1109. 
1110)  la  amended,  in  the  paragiaph  headed 

"CONTKIBtmONS   TO   INTERNATTONJ*  L   ORGANIZA- 

nows"  under  "inteiinational  organizations 
AifD  coNTERENCEs".  by  Inserting  a  period  after 
"organization",  striking  out  the  «xt  follow- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Appropriations  are  authDrized  and 
contributions  and  payments  may  be  made  to 
the  following  organizations  and  activities 
notwithstanding  that  such  contril  )utlons  and 
payments  are  In  excess  of  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  annual  assessment  of  th  i  respective 
organization  or  33 'i  per  centum  c  r  the  budg- 
et for  the  respective  activity:  tie  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Joint 
financing  program  of  the  Interna  ;lonal  Civil 
AvUtlon  Organization,  and  contributions  for 
International  peacekeeping  actl  itles  con- 
ducted by  or  under  the  auspl  »s  of  the 
Umted  Nations  or  through  r  lulUlateral 
agreements.". 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  INTERP.VRl  lAMENTARY 
UNION 

Sec.  204.  The  first  section  of  tie  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  partli  ipatlon  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Interpar  llamentary 
Union",  approved  June  28,  1935  (22  USC 
276) ,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "«120,000-  an( :  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$170,000";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$75,000"  and  t  isertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "$125,000". 

DELBCATES  to  INTERPASLIAMXNTAH  r  UNION 

Sec.  205.  The  Act  of  June  30,  18  58  (Public 
Law  85-474;  72  Stat.  244)  Is  amend  »d  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Not  less  than  two  Sinators  so 
designated  shall  be  members  of  th  s  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.". 

TITLE  ni— INFORMATION  AND  C  ULTURAL 

EXCHANGE 
Part  1— UNrrtD  States  Informatk  n  Acenct 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  are  author  zed  to  bo 
appropriated  for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out 
International  Informational  actliltles  and 
programs  under  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  A(  t  of  1948, 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganlz(  tlon  Plan 
Number  8  of  1953,  and  other  piu  poses  au- 
thorized by  law,  the  following  amsunts: 

(1)  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  »nd  "Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  (special  forelgu  currency 
program)",  $257,692,000; 

(2)  for  "Special  Internati<jual  Exi  Ibiiions". 
$6,187,000; 

(3)  for  "Acquisition  and  Const! uctlon  of 
Radio  PacUlUes ",  $10,135,000;  and 

(4)  such  additional  amounts  ai  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pi  ly,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  autlorlzed  by 
law,  or  other  nondiscretlonary  cos  3. 


(b)  AmountB  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

VOICE  or  AinaticA  chartek 
Sec.  302.  Title  V  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"VOICE    OF    AMERICA    CHARTER 

"Sec.  503.  The  long-range  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  served  by  communicating 
directly  with  the  peoples  of  the  world  by 
radio.  To  be  effective,  the  Voice  of  America 
(the  Broadcasting  Service  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency)  must  win  the  at- 
tention and  respect  of  listeners.  These  prin- 
ciples wUl  govern  Voice  of  America  (VOA) 
broadcasts: 

"(1)  VOA  will  serve  as  a  consistently  re- 
liable and  authoritative  source  of  news. 
VOA  news  will  be  accurate,  objective,  and 
comprehensive. 

"(2)  VOA  will  represent  America,  not  any 
single  segment  of  American  society,  and  will 
therefore  present  a  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive projection  of  significant  American 
thought  and  Institutions. 

"(3)  VOA  wiU  present  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  clearly  and  effectively,  and  will 
also  present  responsible  discussion  and  opin- 
ion on  these  policies.". 

PABT  2 ^EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
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tlve    basU   In    accordance   with   recognized 
merit  standards;  and 

"(3)  all  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
are  selected  for  conversion  to  cveer  statu.s 
on  the  basis  of  (A)  merit  standards  and 
the  needs  of  the  Service,  or  (B)  for  officers 
hired  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section 
policies  announced  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Slate  Is  auUiorized 
to  employ  and  assign  persons  to  serve  as  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officers  In  policy  sup- 
port or  confidential  employee  pasltlons  with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
or  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  employee 
classification,  except  that  on  and  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1976,  not  more  than  fifty  such  per- 
sons may  serve  at  the  same  time  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  In  such  positions.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  as  a  part 
of  the  annual  budget  presentation  materials 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  con- 
cerning any  a.sslgnments  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section.". 

rOREIGN    SERVICE    ASSIGNMENTS   TO  PUBLIC 
ORGANIZATION.S 
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AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  341.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the  authori- 
ties, functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  In 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  Including  trade  negotiations, 
and  other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the 
following  amotints: 

(1)  for  "Educational  Exchange",  $74,000,- 
000;  and 

(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  In  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  or  other  nondiscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Part  3 — Radio  Free  Europe  anb 

Radio  Libebtt 

authorization 

Sec.  371.  Section  8(a)    of  the  Board  for 

International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973   (22 

U.S.C.  2877(a))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  $49,990,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  of  which  not  less  than  $75,000 
shall  be  available  solely  to  Initiate  broad- 
casts In  the  atonlam  language  and  not  less 
than  $75,000  shall  be  available  solely  to 
Initiate  broadcasts  In  the  Latvian  language" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$65,640,000  for  fiscal  year  1976"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1975"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "fiscal  year  1976". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
Part  1 — FoRncN  Servicb 


LIMITATION    ON    NUMBER    OF    SCHEDULE    C-TYPE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  RESERVE  APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Section  522  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  "Sec  522."  Insert 
"(a)". 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsections : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  by  regu- 
lation establish  procedures  to  Insure  that 

"(1)  all  persons  hired  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  are  selected  in  accordance 
with  generaUy  established  merit-hiring  prin- 
ciples. Intended  to  assure  that  the  best  avail- 
able personnel  are  hired  as  such  officers; 

"(2)  all  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  are 
assigned  and  promoted  on  a  strictly  competl- 


Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  676  of  part  H  of  title 
V  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  (1)  Each  Foreign  Service  officer  shall, 
before  his  fifteenth  year  of  service  as  an  of- 
ficer, be  assigned  In  the  United  States,  or 
any  territory  or  possession  thereof,  for  sig- 
nificant duty  with  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, public  school,  community  college,  or 
other  public  organization  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  duty  may  include  assign- 
ment to  a  Member  or  office  of  the  Congress, 
except  that  of  the  total  number  of  officers  as- 
signed under  this  section  at  any  one  time, 
not  more  than  20  per  centum  may  be  assigned 
to  Congress,  and  no  officer  assigned  to  Con- 
gress may  serve  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  practical,  assignments 
Shall  be  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive 
months  and  may  be  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Any  such  reimbursements  shall  be  credited 
to  and  used  by  the  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  salaxles  and  expenses  of  of- 
ficers and  employees.". 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (b). 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
describing  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section:  and  he 
shall  transmit  such  reports  annually  there- 
after. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
has  completed  his  tenth  year  of  service  as 
such  an  officer  on  or  after  October  1,  1975. 
The  Secretary  may  exempt  any  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  from  the  provisions  of  this  section 
If  he  determines  such  exemption  to  be  In 
the  national  Interest;  however,  he  shall  In- 
clude a  full  explanation  of  any  such  deter- 
mination In  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress required  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  PERSON- 
NEL  ADMIinSTRATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  621  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  m  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "A  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer who  has  executed  the  affidavits  described 
In  sections  3332  and  3333  of  title  5,  United 


States  Code,  shall  not  again  be  required  to 
execute  such  affidavits  upon  successive  pro- 
motions to  higher  classes  without  a  break  In 
service.". 

(b)  Section  625  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Any  Foreign  Service  officer 
or  any  reserve  officer  whose  services  meet  the 
standards  required  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Service  and  who  has  been 
in  a  given  class  for  a  continuous  period  of 
nine  months  or  more,  shall,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after 
July  1  each  year,  receive  an  increase  in  salary 
to  the  next  higher  rate  for  the  class  In  which 
he  Is  serving.  Credit  may  be  granted  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  toward  such  nine-month 
period  for  prior  Federal  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia civilian  govenment  service  performed 
subsequent  to  the  officer's  last  receipt  of  an 
equivalent  increase  In  pay  and  subseqxient 
to  any  break  in  service  In  excess  of  three 
calendar  days.  Without  regard  to  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  grant  to  any  such  officer  additional  In- 
creases In  salary,  within  the  salary  range  es- 
tablished for  the  class  In  which  he  serves, 
based  upon  especially  meritorious  service.". 

GRIEVANCE    PROCEDURE 

Sec  404.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  981)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  J — Foreign  Service  Grievances 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec  691.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service 
and  their  survivors  a  grievance  procedure  to 
insure  the  fullest  measure  of  due  process, 
and  to  provide  for  the  Just  consideration  and 
resolution  of  grievances  of  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  survivors. 

"REGULATIONS    OF   THE    SECRETARY 

"Sec.  692.  The  Secretary  shall,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  stated  in  section  691  of 
this  Act,  Implement  this  part  by  promulgat- 
ing regulations,  and  revising  those  regula- 
tions when  necessary,  to  provide  for  the 
consideration  and  resolution  of  grievances 
by  a  board.  No  such  regulation  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  shall  In  any  manner  alter  or 
amend  the  provisions  of  due  process  estab- 
lished by  this  section  for  grievants.  The  regu- 
lations shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

"(1)  Informal  procedures  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  established 
by  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
organization  accorded  recognition  as  the  ex- 
clusive representative  of  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Service.  If  a  grievance 
is  not  resolved  under  such  procedures  with- 
in sixty  days,  or  if  no  such  procedures  have 
been  so  established,  a  grlevant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  file  a  grievance  with  the  board  for 
its  consideration  and  resolution.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  regulations — 

"(A)  'grlevant'  shall  mean  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service,  or  any  such  officer 
or  employee  separated  from  the  Service,  who 
Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the 
case  of  death  of  the  officer  or  employee,  a 
surviving  spouse  or  dependent  family  mem- 
ber of  the  officer  or  employee; 

"(B)  'grievance'  shall  mean  a  complaint 
against  any  claim  of  Injustice  or  unfair 
treatment  of  such  officer  or  employee  arising 
from  his  employment  or  career  status,  or 
from  any  actions,  documents,  or  records, 
which  could  result  In  career  Impairment  or 
damage,  monetary  loss  to  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  deprivation  of  basic  due  process, 
and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
actions  In  the  nature  of  reprisals  and  dis- 
crimination, actions  related  to  promotion  or 
selection  out,  the  contents  of  any  efficiency 
report,  related  records,  or  security  records, 
and  actions  In  the  nature  of  adverse  per- 


sonnel actions.  Including  separalloa  for 
cause,  denial  of  a  salary  increase  within  a 
class,  written  reprimand  placed  in  a  person- 
nel file,  or  denial  of  allowances;  anU 

"(C)  'foreign  affairs  agency',  'agency',  and 
'agencies'  shall  mean  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

"(2)  (A)  The  board  considering  and  re- 
FolviMg  grievances  shall  be  composed  ol  in- 
dependent, distinguished  citizens  of  the 
United  States  well  known  for  their  integrity, 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  De- 
partment, the  Service,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  or  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  The  board  shall  con- 
sist of  a  panel  of  three  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  one  of 
whom  sliall  be  appointed  by  the  organization 
accorded  recognition  as  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Service,  and  one  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  other  two  members  from  a  roster  of 
twelve  independent,  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  United  States  well  known  for  their  in- 
tegrity wiio  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Department,  the  Service,  or  either  such 
agency,  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  such 
organization.  Such  roster  shall  be  maintained 
and  kept  current  at  all  times.  If  no  organiza- 
tion Is  accorded  such  recognition  at  any  time 
during  which  there  is  a  position  on  the  board 
to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  such  orga- 
nization or  when  there  is  no  such  roster  since 
no  such  organization  has  been  so  recognized, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  any  such  appoint- 
ment in  agreement  with  organizations  rep- 
resenting officers  and  employees  of  the  Serv- 
ice. If  members  of  the  board  (Including  mem- 
bers of  additional  panels.  If  any)  find  that 
additional  panels  of  three  members  are  neces- 
sary to  consider  and  resolve  expeditiously 
grievances  filed  with  the  board,  the  board 
shall  determine  the  number  of  such  addi- 
tional panels  necessary,  and  appointments  to 
each  such  panel  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  panel.  Members  shall 
(i)  serve  for  two-year  terms,  and  (ii)  receive 
compensation,  for  each  day  they  are  per- 
forming their  duties  as  members  of  the  board 
(including  travel  time) ,  at  the  daily  rate  paid 
an  individual  at  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more 
panels,  grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the 
panels  on  a  rotating  basis.  Except  in  the  case 
of  duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  under 
this  paragraph  (2),  each  panel  is  authorized 
to  exercise  all  duties,  powers,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  board.  The  members  of  the 
board  shall  elect,  by  a  majority  of  those 
members  present  and  voting,  a  chairman 
from  among  the  members  for  a  term  of  two 
years. 

"(B)  In  accordance  with  this  part,  the 
board  may  adopt  regulations  governing  the 
organization  of  the  board  and  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  board  may  obtain  such  facil- 
ities and  supplies  through  the  general  ad- 
ministrative services  of  the  agencies,  and  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  the  board  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions.  The  of- 
ficers and  employees  so  appointed  shall  be 
respoiisible  solely  to  the  board.  All  expenses 
of  the  board  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  agencies  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  by  the  board.  The  records  of  the 
board  shall  be  maintained  by  the  board  and 
shall  be  separate  from  all  other  records  of  the 
agenc  les. 

"(3)  A  grievance  under  such  regulations  is 
forever  barred,  and  the  board  shall  not  con- 
sider or  resolve  the  grievance,  unless  the 
grievance  is  filed  within  a  period  of  three 
years  after  the  occurrence  or  occurrences  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  grievance,  except  that  If  the 
grievance  arose  prior  to  the  date  the  regula- 
tions are  first  promulgated  or  placed  Into 
effect,  the  grievance  shall  be  .so  barred,  and 


not  so  considered  and  resolved,  unless  it  is 
filed  within  a  period  of  five  years  alter  the 
date  of  enactment  oi  thU  part.  There  shall 
be  e.xcluded  from  the  computation  of  any 
such  period  any  time  during  which  the  grlev- 
ant was  unaware  of  the  grounds  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  grievance  and  could  not  have 
discovered  such  grounds  if  it  had  exercised, 
as  determined  by  the  board,  reasonable 
diligence. 

••(4)  Tlie  bor.rd  shall  conduct  a  hearing  in 
any  case  filed  with  It.  A  hearing  shall  be  open 
unless  the  board  for  good  cause  determines 
otherwise.  The  erievant  and,  as  the  grlevant 
may  determine,  his  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the 
hearing.  Testimony  at  a  hearing  shall  be 
given  by  oath  or  affirmation,  which  any  board 
member  shall  have  authority  to  administer 
(and  this  paragraph  so  authorizes).  Each 
party  (A)  shall  be  entitled  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  at  the  hearing  or  by 
deposition,  and  (B)  shall  be  entitled  to  serve 
interrogatories  upon  another  party  and  have 
such  Interrogatories  answered  by  the  other 
party  unless  the  board  finds  such  interroga- 
tory irrelevant  or  immaterial.  Upon  request 
of  the  board  or  grlevant,  the  agencies  shall 
promptly  make  available  at  the  hearing  or 
by  deposition  any  witness  under  the  control, 
supervision,  or  responsibility  of  the  agencies, 
except  that  if  tlie  board  determines  that  the 
presence  of  such  witness  at  the  hearing  would 
be  of  material  Importance,  then  the  witness 
Lhall  be  made  available  at  the  hearing.  If  the 
witness  Is  not  made  available  In  person  or 
by  deposition  within  a  reasonable  time  as 
determmed  by  the  board,  the  facts  at  issue 
shall  be  construed  in  favor  of  the  grlevant. 
Depositions  of  witnesses  (which  are  hereby 
authorized,  and  may  be  taken  before  any 
official  of  the  United  States  authorized  to 
administer  an  oath  or  affirmation,  or,  in  the 
case  of  witnesses  overseas,  by  deposition  on 
notice  before  an  American  consular  officer) 
and  hearings  shall  be  recorded  and  tran- 
scribed verbatim. 

"(5)  Any  grlevant  filing  a  grievance,  and 
any  witness  or  other  person  Involved  In  a 
proceeding  before  the  board,  shall  be  free 
from  any  restraint,  interference,  coercion, 
discrlmmation,  or  reprisal.  The  grlevant  has 
the  right  to  a  representative  of  his  own 
choosing  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
The  grlevant  and  his  representatives  who 
are  under  the  control,  supervision,  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  agencies  shall  be  granted 
reasonable  periods  of  administrative  leave 
to  prepare,  to  be  present,  and  to  present  the 
grievance  of  such  grlevant.  Any  witness  un- 
der the  control,  supervision,  or  responsibility 
of  the  agencies  shall  be  granted  reasonable 
periods  of  administrative  leave  to  appear  and 
testify  at  any  such  proceedtog. 

"(6)  In  considering  the  validity  of  a  griev- 
ance, the  board  shall  have  access  to  any  doc- 
ument or  information  considered  by  the 
board  to  be  relevant,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  personnel  and,  under  appropriate 
sectirity  measures,  security  records  of  such 
officer  or  employee,  and  of  any  rating  or  re- 
viewing officer  (if  the  subject  matter  of  the 
grievance  relates  to  that  rating  or  reviewing 
officer).  Any  such  document  or  information 
requested  shall  be  provided  promptly  by  the 
agencies.  A  rating  officer  or  reviewing  officer 
shall  be  informed  by  the  board  If  any  report 
for  which  he  is  responsible  is  being 
examined. 

"(7)  The  agencies  shall  promptly  furnish 
the  grlevant  any  such  document  or  infor- 
mation (other  than  any  security  record  or 
the  personnel  or  security  records  of  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government) 
which  the  grlevant  requests  to  substantiate 
his  grievaJice  and  which  the  board  deter- 
mines Is  relevant  and  material  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(8)  The  agencies  shall  expedite  any  se- 
curity clearance  whenever  necessary  to  In- 
sure a  fair  and  prompt  investigation  and 
hearing. 
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"(9)  The  board  may  consldei 
evidence  or  information  com 
•-.'•.-.tlon  and  which  shall  be 
liif  records  of  the  proceeding. 
••(10)   If  the  board  determin 

for-ign  affairs  agency  Is 

il->Ti   (Including,  but  not  llmlt<  d 
ti.in  or  termination)   which  is 
may  affect,  a  grievance  pendirjg 
board,   and    (B)    the  action   _ 
ppnded.  the  agency  shall  suspen  3 
until  the  board  has  ruled  tipo:  i 
a  -ce. 

•■(II)  Within  sixty  days  nfte 
sio.T  of  any  hearing,  the  boan  I 
WTltten  findings  and  issue  a 
sons  for  its  decision.  If  the  _ 
that  the  grievance  Is  meritorion 
"(A)  and  determines  that  rel 
provided  that  does  not  directly 
promotion,   assignment,  or 
such  officer  or  employee.  It  sh^ll 
Secretary  to  grant  such  relief 
deems  proper  under  the 
the    resolution    and    relief 
board  shall   be  final   and  bind^n: 
parties;   m: 

"(B)    and  determines  that  . 
be  granted  that  directly  relates 
promotion,  assignment,  or 
shall   certify  such  resolution 
tary,  together  with  such 
for  relief  as  It  deems  appr 
entire  record  of  the  board's 
eluding  the  transcript  of  the  . 
The  board's  recommendations 
binding  on  all  parties,  except 
retary  may  reject  any  such  rec__ 
only  tr  he  determines  that  the 
ley  or  security  of  the  United 
adversely  affected.  Any  such   _. 
Shan  be  fully  documented  with 
therefor  and  shall  be  signed 
the  Secretary,  with  a  copy  thereof 
the  grlevant.  After  completing 
the  resolution,  recommendation 
of  proceedings  of  the   board, 
Shall  return  the  entire  record  ol 
the  board    for   Its   retention 
employee  of  any  agency 
proceeding  on  behalf  of  an 
any   manner,   prepare,   assist 
adTlse,  Inform,  or  otherwise 
any  review  or  determination 
tary  with  respect  to  that 

"(12)   The  board  shall  have 
Insure  that  no  copy  of  the 
termination  to  reject  a  boards 
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grievance   relates   or   anywhere 
records  of  the  agencies,  other 
records  of  the  board. 
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tain  reconsideration  by  the  boar( ! 
presenting    newly    discovered 
denoe    not    previously 
board  and  then  only  upon 
board. 

"(14)    The   board   shall 
the    Secretary,    with    recomm^ 
appropriate  disciplinary  action, 
traventlon  by  any  person  of  any 
remedies,   or   procedures 
part  or  in  regulations  promulated 
part. 

"RiXATIOMSHIP  TO  OTHBl 

'■3mc  693.  If  a  grlevant  flies 
xmder  thU  part,  and  if,  prior  to 
grievance,    be    haa    not    formally 
that  the  matter  or  matters 
basts    of   the   grtevaiKse   be 

resolved,  and  relief  provided,    
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relief  provided,  imder  this  part.  A  grlevant 
may  not  file  a  grievance  under  this  part  If 
he  has  formally  requested,  prior  to  filing  a 
grievance,  that  the  matter  or  matters  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  grievance  be  consid- 
ered and  resolved,  and  relief  provided,  un- 
der a  provision  of  law,  regulation,  or  order, 
other  than  under  this  part,  and  the  matter 
has  been  carried  to  filial  adjudication  there- 
under on  its  merits. 

"JCDICIAI,    REVIEW 

■  Sec.  694.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  692  of  this  Act, 
revisions  of  such  regulations,  and  actions  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  board  pursuant  to  such 
section,  may  be  Judicially  reviewed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  Slates  Code.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promul- 
gate and  place  into  eflfect  the  regulations 
provided  by  section  692  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  (as  added  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section ) ,  and  establish  the  board  and 
apfjolnt  the  member  of  the  board  which  he  is 
authorized  to  appoint  under,  as  provided  by 
such  section  692,  not  later  the  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tliis  Act. 

PKEDEP.^RTtTRE    LODGING    ALTXJWANCi: 

Sec.  405.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5924  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (A)  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  a  foreign  area  (Including  costs  in- 
curred In  the  United  States  prior  to  de- 
parttue  for  a  post  of  assignment  In  a  foreign 
area);  or". 

AUTHORITY  OF  CEaXAIN  OFF7CEKS  AND 
EMPLOTEES    TO    CARST    FIKKASMS 

Sbc.  406.  The  Act  of  June  28,  1955  (22  VS.C. 
3666),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  prescribe,  security  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 
who  have  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  who  have  qualified  for  the  use 
of  firearms,  are  authorized  to  carry  firearms 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  heads  of  for- 
eign states,  official  representatives  of  foreign 
governments,  and  other  distinguished  visitors 
to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte,  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
and  members  of  the  immediate  families  of 
any  such  persons,  both  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
such  regtilatlons  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  not  more 
than  twenty  days  before  the  date  on  which 
such  regulations  take  effect.". 

PLAN  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Skc.  407.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  proliferation  of  personnel  categories 
within  the  State  Department  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency — the  several  cate- 
gories being  characterlaed  by  various  stand- 
ards for  hiring,  tenure,  and  pay — has  resulted 
in  a  personnel  system  susceptible  to  ineffi- 
ciency, inequity,  and  abuse.  Therefore,  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  improvement  and  simplification 
of  this  system,  such  plan  to  include  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  numljer  of  personnel  categories, 
and  proposed  legislation  If  necessary. 
Part  2 — Qenerai. 

TRANSFEa  OF  APPROFRIATIOM  AUTHOCIZATION 

Sec.  451.  In  addition  to  the  amount  auth- 
orized under  section  101(a),  201(a),  801(a), 
841(a),  or  453(b)  of  this  Act,  any  unappro- 
priated portion  of  the  amount  authorized 
under  any  such  section  is  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation under  sny  other  such  section, 
pro\lded  the  amount  autfaortaed  under  »ach 
section  Is  not  Increased  by  more  than  10 
per  centum. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOTTNDART  AND  WATER  COMMIS- 

sioN,  inrrrED  states  and  Mexico 
Sec.  452.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  4 
1936  (41  Stat.  1463) ,  is  amended  by  (a)  strik- 
ing out  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "94,500,0O0';  and  (b)  striking  out 
"exceed  $4,000,000",  and  In-sertlng  in  lien 
tliereof   'exceed   $5,500,000". 

JVUCBATION  and  REFUGEE  ASSIST.-iNCE 

Sec.  453.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Refugee 
and  Migration  A-ssistance  Act  cf  1962  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(C)(1)  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines it  to  be  Important  to  the  national 
Interest  he  is  authorized  to  furnish  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
assistance  under  this  Act  lor  the  purpose  of 
meeting  unexpected  urgent  refugee  and  mi- 
gration needs. 

"(2)  There  is  established  a  United  States 
Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Asslstanre 
FHind  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  from  time  to  time  sucli 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fund  to 
carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this  section,  exce])t 
that  no  amount  of  funds  may  be  appropri- 
ated which,  when  added  to  amounts  previ- 
ously appropriated  but  not  yet  obligated, 
would  cause  such  amounts  to  exceed  $25.- 
000,000.  Amounts  appropriated  hereunder 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  President  requests  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  this  authorization 
he  shall  Justify  such  requests  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.". 

(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  to  carry  out  the  authorities,  func- 
tions, duties,  and  responsibilities  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

(A)  for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance," $10,100,000;  and 

<B)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  or  other  nondiscretlonary  costs. 

(2)  Amounts  appropriated  tmder  this  sub- 
sectkm  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
alde,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  fiscal  year 
1978  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  101  (b)  of  the  I^)r- 
elgn  Relations  Authorizations  Act  of  1972 
(relating  to  Russian  refugee  assistance)  and 
to  furnish  similar  assistance  to  refugees  from 
Communist  countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  Not 
to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  may  be 
used  to  resettle  refugees  In  any  country  other 
than  Israel.  Appropriations  made  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

tJNTTED  NATIONS  COOPERATION  REGARDING  MEM- 
BERS OF  TTNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Sec.  454.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  insist  that  the  United  NaUons 
take  all  necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to 
obtain  an  accounting  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  United 
States  civilians  missing  In  action  In  South 
east  Asia. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hotse  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  a  report  on  actions  taken  by 
the  United  Natlon.s  to  obtain  such  an  ac- 
counting. 
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CONTROL    OF    MILITART    FORCES    IN    THE    INDIAlf 
OCEAN 

SEC  456.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  undertake  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  In- 
tended to  achieve  an  agreement  limiting  the 
deployment  of  naval,  air,  and  land  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  llttca^al  countries.  Such 
negotiations  should  be  convened  as  soon  as 
possible  and  should  consider,  among  other 
things,  limitations  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  establishment  or  use  of  facilities 
for  naval,  air,  or  land  forces  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  littoral  coimtrles; 

(2)  the  number  of  naval  vessels  which  may 
l)e  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the 
number  of  "shlpdays"  allowed  therein; 
and 

(3)  the  type  and  number  of  military  forces 
and  facilities  allowed  therein. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1976,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  steps  he  has  taken  to  carry 
out  the  pro'vlslons  of  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  November  1,  1975,  the 
President  shall  transmit  a  detaUed  report 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to^ 

(1)  the  history  of  all  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agreements,  commitments,  and 
financial  arrangements  regarding  persons 
who  Inhabited,  or  were  native  to,  the  Island 
of  Diego  Garcia  prior  to  1972; 

(3)  the  history  of  any  other  United  States 
requests,  understandings,  and  relevant  com- 
munications with  the  Governments  of  th? 
United  Kingdom,  or  Mauritius,  or  the 
Inhabitants  of  Diego  Garcia  themselves  con- 
cerning these  persons;  and 

(3)  the  current  status  of  any  United  States 
Government  obligation  to,  proposed  efforts 
to  assist,  or  estimated  cost  of  assistance  for, 
these  persons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  9524,  which  the  clerk  wlU  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  9524)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Act  of  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  in  Uie  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  is  at  tlie  desk,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
riELo)  proposes  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  nex 
language  as  follows: 
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SHORT   TITLZ 

Section  1.  ThU  Act  may  ba  cited  as  the 
"Bntergency  Petroleum.  Allocation  Act  of 
1975". 

extension  or  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "August  31.  197S,"  wherever 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "six- 
ty days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1975". 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  hi  tent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  regvUatlons  promulgated  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
shall  be  effective  lor  the  period  between  Au- 
gust 31.  1975  and  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  purpose  of  this  limited  exten- 
sion of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  is  to  provide  Congress  and  the  Executive 
adequate  time  and  opportunity  to  reach  mu- 
tual agreement  on  a  long-term  petroleum 
pricing  policy.  During  the  period  of  this  ex- 
tension it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  status  quo  shall  be  maintained  and  the 
President  shall  institute  no  major  change  in 
petroleum  pricing  pcdicy  under  Section  4 
(g)  (2)  of  the  Act  for  45  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  adjtistment  the 
President  may  make  in  price  shall  be  in  ac- 
cord with  his  policy  on  inflation  impact 
statements  and  economic  Justification  set 
forth  In  E.xecutive  Order  No.  11821  and  hi 
Circular  No.  A-107,  January  23,  1975,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  does  not  seek  recogni- 
tion, I  rise  to  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
this  substitute  and  to  pass  the  House 
measure  that  Is  before  us. 

The  first  important  fact  for  consid- 
eration, that  of  which  I  think  everyone 
should  be  aware,  is  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  adjourned  not  only 
for  the  day  but  hais  adjourned  imtU 
next  Wednesday.  Any  amendment  that 
we  add  to  this  bill,  passed  by  the  House 
now  before  the  Senate,  means  that  there 
will  be  no  legislation  for  consideration 
until  next  Wednesday,  so  the  extension 
of  price  controls  will  have  been  delayed 
at  least  a  week,  requiring  a  conference 
or  acceptance  by  the  House  of  any 
Senate  amendment. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
60 -day  extension  runs  the  risk  and 
almost  invites  the  President  to  again 
veto  the  action  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent indicated  that  he  would  go  along 
with  a  30-day  extension  to  give  Con- 
gress time  to  move  and  to  act.  Then 
that  was  stretched  to  45  days.  Now  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  a  60-day  extension 
from  September  1.  A  60-day  extension 
from  September  1  would  be  approxi- 
mately a  50-day  extension.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  indicated  that  he  would 
sign  that.  But  surely  we  really  stretch 
the  situation  a  good  deal  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  now  go  to  60  days  from  enact- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished    majority    leader    would 


seek  to  suspend  or  deny  the  President 
certain  dlscretionaxy  powers  that  he 
would  otherwise  have  under  the  exten- 
sion. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President 
would  not  seek  to  exercise  those  powers 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  but  I 
do  not  and  cannot  say  tliat  he  would 
support  legislation  that  would  take 
those  powers  away  from  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  owe  to  the 
coimtry  here  and  now  to  do  what  the 
country  expects  Congress  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  pass  a  simple  extension  of 
the  price  controls  that  have  been  in 
effect.  The  Hou.se  bill  is  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable. 

The  right  and  proper  thing  for  the 
Senate  to  do  is  to  reject  the  majority 
leader's  substitute,  tiien  proceed  to 
pass  the  House  bill,  and  send  It  down 
to  the  White  House  where  it  can  be- 
come law  tonight. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  and  Mr.  PASTORE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MusKiE  was  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  designed  to  implement  the 
resolution,  considered  and  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus  this  after- 
noon, which  I  introduced.  Needless  to  say 
it  would  have  been  impossible  in  the 
caucus  to  reach  an  agreement  substan- 
tively on  a  pricing  policy  to  be  supported 
by  the  caucus  with  a  view  to  resolving  the 
issue  which  has  separated  the  President 
and  Congress  all  these  many  months. 
So  the  effort  in  the  caucus  was  precisely 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  suggested,  a  spirit  of  con- 
structive cooperation  to  lay  down  a 
means  for  reaching  an  accommodation 
on  substantive  policy. 

There  was  disagreement  even  cm  that 
point  within  the  caucus,  and  we  have 
finally  reached  an  agreement. 

There  is  nothing  negative  about  this 
proposal.  It  is  all  positive.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, in  an  effort  to  reach  agreement 
at  the  leadership  level  so  that  we  need 
not  have  this  debate. 

As  I  understand  the  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing agreement  wsis  because  the  President 
was  imavailable.  The  President  had  Indi- 
cated before  he  became  unavailable, 
traveling  I  gather  In  New  Hampshire, 
that  45  days  was  the  period  he  could  ac- 
cept. I  do  not  know  whether  he  laid  down 
any  imperatives  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
tion 4(g)  policy.  It  is  not  our  doing  that 
he  is  unavailable.  I  find  it  incredible  to 
consider  that  he  would  not  accept  these 
modifications,  which  the  majority  leader 
has  proposed  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  eilways  regarded  the  President 
as  a  cooperative  and  moderate  kind  of  a 
man.  If  he  were  a'vailable,  I  And  It  in- 
credible to  consider  that  he  would  not 
accept  these  modifications  if  he  under- 
stood their  purpose. 

So  I  explain  to  tlie  Senate  what  the 
purpose  of  these  modifications  is. 

First  of  all,  let  me  make  the  point  that, 
with  respect  to  the  Emergency  Allocation 
Act.  the  President  by  his  veto  rejected  the 
option  of  continuing  it  in  its  present  form 
or  in  the  form  in  which  It  existed  prior  to 
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of  implementing  the  ma 
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day. 
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President  saw  when  he 
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So  It  seemed  to  me  not 
taking    into    account 
problems — which  I  assume 
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available  so  that  we  can  present  them 
to  him.  We  have  from  now  until  Wednes- 
day for  that  purpose;  and  I  repeat:  I  do 
not  believe  the  President  would  be  un- 
reasonable. I  doubt  very  much  that  he 
would  veto  the  majority  leader's  proposal 
because  of  15  days.  If  he  does,  that  is  his 
prerogative. 

With  respect  to  the  4(g)  authority,  the 
majority  leader's  proposal  says  that  this 
period,  whether  it  is  45  days  or  60  days, 
shall  not  be  interrupted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  this  4'g)  authority  to  pre- 
cipitate consideration  of  hi.=;  decontrol 
proposals. 

If  we  adopt  whatever  time  it  is — 45 
days  or  60  days — and  2  or  3  days  after 
tliat  period  the  President  sends  up  a  de- 
contiol  plan  under  his  4<g)  authority, 
then  we  have  to  abandon,  in  effect,  the 
time  that  we  have  voted  ourselves  for 
consideration  and  plunge  into  the  sub- 
stantive debate  in  order  to  act  within  5 
days. 

Incidentally,  that  5-day  period  under 
4'  g > ,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  useful  only 
on  the  House  side.  We  cannot  conceiv- 
ably exercise  our  legislative  prerogatives 
on  the  Senate  side  within  5  days. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  want  tc  corrobo- 
rate what  the  Senator  has  said,  and  that 
is  that  we  were  unable  to  act  on  the  last 
proposal  sent  up  by  the  President.  We 
were  in  tiie  embarrassing  situation  of  be- 
ing ready  to  move  for  days  and  days  and 
we  could  not  do  a  thing,  and  it  was  only 
the  House  that  could  act.  That  particu- 
lar provision  of  the  law  must  be  corrected 
so  that  the  legislative  process  can  func- 
tion. It  cannot  function  in  the  Senate. 
It  can  function  only  in  the  House,  and 
even  there  it  was  a  tight  .squeeze. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  He  is  correct. 

In  addition,  in  the  formal  discussion 
we  had  with  some  of  the  Republican 
leaders  before  we  came  to  the  floor,  they 
tried  to  reassure  us  on  this  point  '  y  say- 
ing that  they  could  not  imagine  that  the 
President  would  use  the  4tg)  authority 
to  vitiate  the  time  period  to  which  we 
refer.  If  they  cannot  imagine  it  and  im- 
plicitly would  not  approve  of  it,  then 
what  is  their  objection  to  including  it? 
Then  there  is  no  doubt.  Then  there  is 
no  doubt  that  for  45  days  we  will  be  free 
of  the  kind  of  confrontation  which  an 
exercise  of  the  4tg)  authority  would 
create.  We  would  be  free  of  that  kind 
of  confrontation,  free  to  devote  our  time 
to  finally  resolving  this  issue,  which  we 
have  found  so  difiBcult  to  resolve  during 
these  many  months. 

I  think  it  makes  sense  to  create  this 
kind  of  period  in  which  we  try  to  gen- 
erate a  spirit  of  compromise  and  accom- 
modation. 

I  cannot  really  believe  that  tlie  differ- 
ence between  45  days  and  60  days  is  that 
much  of  a  hangup  to  the  President,  if  it 
accommodates  us  under  our  legislative 
pressures  and  our  legislative  schedule. 
Surely,  accommodation  must  take  that 
into  consideration. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  4(g)  au- 
thority, I  simply  repeat  that  if  everybody 
all  around  says  it  is  inconceivable  that 


the  President  would  inten-upt  this  pe- 
riod by  an  exercise  of  4(g>  authority, 
then  what  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  objec- 
tion to  simply  suspending  that  authority 
for  45  days? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
.sociate  myself  with  everything  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  has  said. 

The  voice  that  spcrks  now  is  the  voice 
within  a  group  of  61  Senators  who  volei 
to  override  that  veto.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing from  a  minority  position.  We  are 
speaking  from  a  majority  position.  Sixty- 
one  Member-,  of  the  Senate  voted  to  over- 
ride that  veto.  We  were  unsuccessful  be- 
cause, under  the  law,  a  two-thirds  vote 
is  required.  I  am  not  lamenting  that  fact. 
It  is  in  the  Constitution. 

But,  after  all.  whether  one  is  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat,  whether  one 
comes  from  a  consuming  State  or  a  pro- 
ducing State,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  what  we  are  saying  now  comes  from 
the  voice  of  61  Senators  of  the  100  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

There  is  no  animosity  involved  here. 
There  is  no  venom  involved  here.  There 
is  no  embarrassment  to  the  President 
There  is  no  embarrassment  to  the  Re- 
publican Party.  There  is  no  embarrass- 
ment to  anyone.  But  we  have  been  ad- 
monished from  time  to  time  that  we 
should  cooperate;  that  whatever  we 
should  do  to  resolve  this  energy  crisis 
should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  partnership. 

What  are  we  quibbling  about?  Here 
is  the  proposal.  The  proposal  says  that 
for  45  days,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
should  be  left  alone  to  analyze  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President  and  to  come  up 
with  their  own  program;  that  if  they 
do  not  do  so  within  45  days,  then  within 
the  next  succeeding  15  days,  tlie  Presi- 
dent would  have  a  perfect  right  to  send 
up  his  own  program  and  have  it  either 
approved  or  rejected  in  toto.  That  is  what 
this  is  all  about.  How  anyone  can  infer 
that  this  is  some  kind  of  backhanded 
strategy  to  embarrass  the  President  is 
beyond  me. 

If  you  really  want  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  if  you  really  want  61 
Members  of  this  body,  to  join  hands 
with  you  in  doing  what  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, I  say  the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  to  begin  to  join  hands  and  stop  our 
confrontation. 

I  am  not  against  Oklahoma.  I  am  not 
against  Wyoming.  I  am  not  against 
Michigan.  I  am  not  against  Arizona.  I  am 
for  the  people.  People  are  disturbed. 
People  are  gi-eatly  disturbed  about  these 
high  prices  and  what  might  happen.  I 
say,  very  frankly,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  understands  that  to- 
day we  are  in  a  very  bad  way. 

We  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  because 
everyone  admits  that  if  these  controls 
come  off  suddenly,  it  will  be  cataclysmic. 

Already  unemployment  is  high.  Al- 
ready, infiation  is  on  the  rampage.  The 
big  question  here  is  how  do  we  get  to- 
gether to  stop  it? 

The  point  is  that  we  do  not  have  that 
much  time  and  these  programs  have  to 
be  analyzed.  All  we  are  saying  is,  "If  we 
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cannot  reach  a  consensus  within  45  days, 
then.  Mr.  President,  you  do  what  you 
want  vmder  this  4(g)  reserve."  I  do  not 
know  how  much  fairer  we  could  be. 

I  do  not  know,  really,  what  you  want 
from  us.  What  is  it  that  you  want?  We 
r,re  61  and  you  are  39.  What  is  it  that 
vou  really  want? 

Do  you  want  cniciflxion?  Is  that  the 
only  answer?  Must  we  march  to  Calvary? 
What  is  this? 

I  say,  gentlemen,  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  say.  let  us  sit  down,  as 
Lj-ndon  Johnson  used  to  say,  and  visit 
with  one  another. 

No  one  here  is  trying  to  be  political. 
No  one  here  is  trying  to  crvicify  any- 
body; nobody  here  is  ti-ying  to  embar- 
rass anybody. 

So  I  say,  Amerif^a  is  sick  and  tired  of 
confrontation.  Wliat  the  people  want 
today  is  cooperation.  What  they  want  Is 
partnership. 

ITiey  look  at  v.s  and  they  say, 

We  have  elected  100  decent  people  to  the 
Senate  of  the  tJuited  States  and  aU  we  hear 
back  home  Is  wrangle,  wTangle.  wranglq: 
politics,  politics,  politics. 

All  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
price  of  petroleimi.  And  I  tell  the  Sen- 
ators, it  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  not 
easy  for  John  P.-vstore  to  go  home  and 
tell  John  Doe,  whom  he  meets  on  Main 
Street,  that  the  price  of  gasoline  is  going 
to  go  up.  and  the  price  of  home  heating 
oil  is  going  to  go  up.  Our  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  desperate.  In 
my  State,  unemployment  is  over  16  per- 
cent. Tliat  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

I  beg  you — I  beg  you — if  you  want  me 
to  get  on  my  knees,  I  will  get  on  my 
knees,  but  I  beg  you,  for  once  in  your 
lives,  will  you  listen  to  the  voice  of  61? 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  For  a  question? 

Mr.  GARN.  No.  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  had  finished  my  remarks  and 
what  I  did  not  finish.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  took  care  of. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  I  may,  briefly,  speak  in 
the  continuity  of  debate  here. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  I  have  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bate. I  have  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  I  would  like  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  know  that  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  proposal  or  the  substitute.  I 
think  60  days  is  reasonable.  I  have  no 
objection  to  removing  the  4<g)  authority 
during  that  time.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  reasonable  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  haggle  over  15  days.  I 
am  only  speaking  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  do  not  represent  the  President 
or  the  minority,  but  I  would  not  sup- 
port a  veto  if  he  vetoed  60  days.  I  think 
that  would  be  ridiculous. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  that  I 
think  it  is  just  as  ridiculous  for  the  61 
on  that  side  to  haggle  over  10  days  with 
the  House.  The  American  public  Is  sick 
and  tired  of  wrangling.  They  are  sick 
of  the  bickering.  I  have  been  out  in  Utah 
Hnd  they  are  darned  tii-ed  of  It.  They 
«ould  like  some  compromise. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  just  to 


pass  a  bill  which  was  passed  In  the 
House,  where  the  Democrats  are  2  to  1. 
They  are  the  Senators'  Democratic  col- 
leagues over  there,  not  ours.  I  think  It  is 
just  as  ridiculous  for  the  Senate  to  hag- 
gle over  10  days  as  it  woiold  be  for  the 
Piesident  to  haggle  over  15. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GARN.  In  just  a  moment.  Senator, 
Both  sides.  I  think,  are  being  ridic- 
ulous. If  what  the  Senator  said  is  true, 
why  not  get  on  with  it,  pass  the  House 
bill,  get  it  into  law  tonight  and  avoid 
any  possibility  of  the  prices  going  up. 
The  House  could  have  .stayed  around 
lon«  enough  to  work  on  it  tomorrow,  but 
it  did  not.  If  it  had,  then  I  would  not 
object  to  the  substitute. 

I  think  we  should  ask  the  President 
to  be  fair,  but  let  us  be  fair,  too. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  will  remem- 
ber that  when  I  made  the  proposal,  I 
made  it  not  trying  to  ridicule  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  45  days.  I  said  the 
reason  for  choosing  60  is  not  just  to 
be  different.  The  reason  for  choosing 
60  is  solidly  based  upon  a  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  legislative  pressures  and 
activities  that  face  us  between  now  and 
November  1.  Fifteen  days  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference.  It  is  not  inconse- 
quential. It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

Air.  GARN.  We  are  talking  about  10 
days  of  difference  on  the  other  side  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  House,  after 
mature  reflection — we  have  not  pre- 
sented this  case  to  the  House  yet.  I  think 
the  House,  on  mature  reflection  of  what 
is  Involved  with  us,  may  decide  the  60 
days  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
probably  right,  but  they  cannot  until 
next  Wednesday.  I  think  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  true  that  the 
House  tenn  now  is  shorter  than  the 
Senate.  But  the  essential  difference  that 
led  us  to  our  conclusion  is  the  fact  that 
the  House  bill  ccHitains,  by  a  simple 
extension,  this  4(g),  which  would  mean 
that  the  Pi-esident  has  the  authority  to 
send  up  here  his  own  program,  which 
would  have  to  be  either  accepted  or  re- 
jected in  toto  within  5  days.  Now,  all  we 
are  saying,  and  the  reason  why  we  went 
our  way  is  that  we  wanted  45  days  to 
analyze  the  program,  to  initiate  our  own. 
subject,  of  course,  to  a  veto,  if  the  Presi- 
dent wanted.  But  then,  if  we  did  not  act. 
the  President  would  have  those  15  days 
within  which  he  could  send  up  his  o'rti 
program,  which  would  be  subject  to  a 
vot«  up  or  down  in  5  days. 

Mr.  G.'\RN.  I  understand  it  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  only 
diffeience. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  did  not  disagree  with 
that.  Our  difference  of  opinion  is  that 
I  think  it  is  more  important  to  act 
tonigl^.t  and  get  it  into  law  than  to 
wait  until  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Win  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
just  talking  about  v.aiting  until  next 
Wednesday,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  on  next  Wednes- 
day when  the  House  returns  from  its  re- 
ces.s.  The  Hou:-e  gave  consideration  to 
everything  that  has  been  discussed  here 
today,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
said.  Several  of  the  Members  here  have 
been  talking  to  the  Members  over  there, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  This 
was  di.icussed  between  them. 

I  know  that  the  leadership  were  dis- 
cussing back  and  forth  in  the  House  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  bill  they  should  pass. 
Tliey  agreed  to  just  a  simple  extension. 
The  amendment  made  by  the  fli-st  section 
of  the  act  shall  take  effect  on  midnight. 
August  31,  1975.  They  are  talking  about 
50  days,  because  this  happens  to  be  the 
11th  of  the  month.  We  have  today  and 
we  have  the  rest  of  the  60  days  to  go 
forward  with  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

He  is  a  fair  man.  V.Tiat  do  you  have 
to  lose? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  we  have  to  lose  is 
the  unknown.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
House  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tell  me  what  the  un- 
known is. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  the  House  is  going  to  do  on  Wednes- 
day? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  can  say  this:  I  know 
that  we  are  willing  to  go  along  with  what 
the  House  has  done  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  difference  does  it 
make  what  the  House  is  going  to  do? 
The  question  is  what  should  we  do? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  question  is  we  should 
do  it  together,  the  two  Houses  acting 
together.  The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  idea  that  we  use 
the  House  as  a  crutch,  when  it  has  been 
abundantly  clear — here  is  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«:- 
ator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  All  I  am  sayhig  is  that 
the  House  took  into  consideration  every- 
thing that  we  have  the  right  to  take  into 
consideration.  When  the  Senator  from 
Maine  says  that  their  legislative  work  is. 
of  necessity,  the  budget,  I  realize  that. 
But  tlie  Committee  on  tlie  Budget  is 
working  along  with  the  other  committees 
and  we  are  all  working  on  different  pro- 
grams and  legislation. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  tlie 
House.  In  fact,  they  have  a  more  difllcult 
situation  in  many  ways.  They  must  initi- 
ate some  of  the  legislation  that  we  can- 
not initiate  over  here.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  House  must  be  in- 
volved that  we  are  not  involved. 

All  I  am  sajing  is  that  here  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  action  today.  We 
are  offeilng  to  take  this  action  that 
would  be  well  accepted,  as  has  been 
proven  by  the  recent  public  opinion 
polls.  I  just  say  that  if  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  here,  witli 
the  act  that  has  been  sent  over  by  the 
House,  then  we  are  delaying  action  on 
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an  unkown  amount  of  tim( 
know  whether  it  will  be 
week  or  Wednesday  the  w 
just  do  not  know. 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Will 
Yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr 
my  distinguished  colleague 
for  yielding  to  me  because 
voice,  I  might  not  otherw 
heard  here  this  afternoon, 
preciate  his  consideration 

There    are   some    differ 
think   they   have   been 
well  by  the  distinguished 
Utah,  when  he  pointed  out 
is  not  quite  accurate  to  say 
said,  that  it  is  the  case 
noon  of  the  61  persons  w 
the  majority-  speaking 
who  obviously  are  part  of 
The  fact  is  that  the  House 
atives  of  the  U.S.  Congi' 
complete  unanimity  this 
passed  their  bill  without 
senting  vote  and,  having 
as  they  were,  they  acted  in 
lie  interest,  with  more  thaki 
of  that  body  being  members 
ocratic  Party.  Keep  that  ii 
than  two-thirds  of  them 

They  acted,  and  they  had 
port  of  everybody,  all  wh<i 
said,  "This  is  what  we  w 

The  House  is  unlike  the 
other  respect.  They  have 
dential  candidates  than  wi 
can  understand  why  it  is 
on  the  heels  of  the  defeat 
the  majority  in  this  body  U 
Presidential  veto,  it  is  a 
ing  to  do  what  is  in  the 
But  there  can  be  no  doub|t 
dent,  about  what  the  publ: 

The  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  three  times 
spoke  about  the  policies  he 
portant  to  accomplish 
portant  ends.  One  was  to 
the  conservation  of  energy 
States.  A  second  was  to 
about  supply;   and,  third, 
these  two  together  to  develbp 
policy  that  would  be  clearfy 
terests  of  all  of  the  people 
States. 
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seats  and  the  Senate  will 

Mr,   HANSEN.   Now, 
heard  these  same  cries, 
same  pleas,  we  heard  the 
and  these  same  offers  to 
bended  knees.  I  would  have 
good  friend,  my  cherished 
former  Governor  of  Rhod< 
not  inappropriate  to  speak 
The  way  we  are  going  it 
Easter  before  we  come  up 
policy.    It    may    be    later 
[Laughter.]  It  could  be 
and  it  very  likely  will  be  i 
suaded  once  more  to  put  off 
formulation  of  an  energy 
What  happened?  The 
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jority  said  last  Januaiy,  "We  cannot  get 
it  done  In  30  days.  We  will  need  just  a 
little  bit  more  time." 

So  they  have  had  more  time.  We  have 
gone  through  this  same  scenario  time 
after  time  after  time.  Each  time  the 
President  comes  forward  with  a  proposal, 
a  comprehensive  proposal,  and  when  my 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  says  the 
only  issue  is  price,  I  say  to  him  he  had 
better  get  back  to  some  other  parts  of 
the  counti-y  besides  Rhode  Island  and 
find  out  what  the  facts  are  because,  as 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  knows, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Commiltee,  price  is  important.  But 
of  greater  importance  to  the  continuing 
v.ell-being  of  the  United  States  is  supply, 
and  I  mean  domestic  supply,  and  if  you 
are  myopic  enough  to  think  the  only  issue 
before  Congress  is  price,  then  I  can  easily 
understand  why,  with  the  dedicated  con- 
tributions that  my  dear  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  has  been  making,  it  has 
been  difficult  for  the  Democratic  major- 
ity to  put  together  a  policy  that  would 
work.  It  is  no  reason.  It  is  understand- 
able why  they  have  had  trouble.  Well 
they  should  if  they  are  thinking  that 
price  is  the  only  answer. 

All  of  the  time  we  have  increased  our 
dependency  upon  foreign  supplies  from 
a  very  imimportant  amoimt  until  today 
we  have  to  import  40  percent  of  the  oil 
we  use.  Yet  there  are  those  who  say,  and 
some  of  those  who  have  said  this  are 
present  at  the  moment,  that  2  years  ago 
we  had  to  have  rationing;  we  would  not 
get  through  the  winter,  we  would  have 
people  cold  and  some  might  even  be 
frozen,  and  there  would  be  people  out  of 
jobs,  and  really  we  were  going  to  have 
nothing  short  of  chaos. 

We  did  not  pass  any  rationing,  we  did 
not  pass  a  program  that  would  have 
cost  in  excess  of  $100  million  the  first 
year  just  to  put  rationing  into  effect.  We 
did  not  hire  the  great  multitudes  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  simplest  kind  of 
a  rationing  progi'am,  and  we  did  not  roll 
prices  back,  as  some  said  had  to  be  done 
or  we  were  going  to  go  down  the  drain. 

The  first  two  quarters  of  this  year,  I 
think  the  first  8  months,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  had  a  positive  balance. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  trying  to  mini- 
mize for  one  moment  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  paying  a  lot  of 
money  out  for  oil.  We  are  fortimate  in 
that  we  have  still  a  period  of  relative 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  OPEC 
countries  have  not  seen  fit  to  reimpose 
their  embargo. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  among 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  that 
is  a  very  tenuous,  fragile  peace  over 
there.  We  are  hoping  the  pieces  can  be 
put  together.  We  are  hoping  that  what 
Dr.  Kissinger  has  done  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  when 
it  is  all  told  to  them,  and  I  want  to  read 
the  fine  print  because  I  am  not  sure  how 
far  I  want  to  go. 

But  I  can  say  this:  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  the  only  person  who 
has  addressed  all  of  the  energy  issues. 
He  is  the  only  person  insofar  as  the 
confrontation  between  Congress,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  White  House,  on  the 
other,  who  is  concerned  or  who  has  rec- 


ognized that  we  are  not  looking  just  at 
price  in  trying  to  say,  "Solve  that  prob- 
lem and  you  have  solved  all  the  prob- 
lems." He  knows  that  that  will  not  solve 
those  problems. 

That  sort  of  approach  has  contributed 
today  to  our  dependency  to  the  tune  of 
40  percent  of  the  fuel  we  use  having  lo 
be  imported,  and  we  need  to  turn  that 
around.  It  is  not  going  to  get  turned 
around  by  saying,  'Let  us  postpone  it 
again.  Let  us  give  the  Congress  time 
again." 

Thirty  days,  45  days  are  long  enough. 
Forty-five  days  were  long  enough  back 
in  January  when  proclamations  were  be- 
ing issued  by  all  of  us  Presidential  hope- 
fuls. I  have  not  yet  declared  my  candi- 
dacy. I  am  one  of  the  seven  who  so  far 
in  this  body  have  not,  but  thei'e  were 
plenty  of  people  saying  they  were  going 
to  get  the  job  done,  they  were  going  to 
write  this  policy,  they  were  going  to  make 
it  comprehensive,  and  it  was  going  to 
take  care  of  everything.  We  have  not 
achieved  it. 

I  think  the  House  has  addressed  the 
issue  in  a  responsible  fashion.  It  is  com- 
posed and  it  speaks  for  the  big  majority 
that  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  talks 
about,  the  Democratic  Party.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  them  there  are  Democrats.  The 
House  has  spoken.  So  it  is  not  the  61 
Senators  against  the  minority.  It  is  the 
61  Senators  against  America,  and  they 
had  better  understand  that  the  people 
are  getting  a  little  bit  tired 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wants  to  respond,  but  I 
have  got  to  deny  him  that  opportunity 
for  a  half  minute. 

I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  got  to  face  the  facts.  The  American 
people  have  been  sold  this  bill  of  goods 
long  enough.  Polls  show  they  would 
rather  bite  the  bullet  and,  given  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  problem  of  sup- 
ply, pay  more.  Certainly  their  actions,  I 
think,  were  refiected  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  yesterday  afternoon 
when  it  refused  to  override  tire  veto  of 
the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  not  yield.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Chair  recog- 
nize me  for  a  few  minutes? 

I  really  want  to  state  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming,  for  whom  I  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  admiration  and  af- 
fection, when  it  comes  to  the  problem  of 
oil  I  understand  we  disagree,  under- 
standably so.  But  can  he  give  us  the  as- 
surance that  if  the  House  measm-e  is 
passed  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  exercise  his  discretionary 
powers  of  4 <g)  ? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  hope  very  much 
he  would  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  say  here, 
the  Senator  has  a  wish.  I  want  an  as- 
surance. Have  we  got  the  assurance? 
That  is  the  problem  here! 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  problem  here 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
"sneakaroo." 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Whether  we  are  going  to 
agree  to  what  the  House  did  or  not,  It  Is 
not  for  me  to  say  what  the  White 
House 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  does,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  the  floor  now. 
If  the  Senator  had  yielded  to  me  he 
would  have  had  that  privilege,  but  I  have 
the  floor  now. 

The  point  here  is  that  what  they  are 
angling  to  do — Is  a  travesty  upon  the 
American  consumer. 

The  President's  proposal  will  be  on  a 
basis  of  take  it  or  leave  it  within  5  days, 
which  has  already  been  repudiated  by 
the  House. 

All  we  are  saying,  give  us  45  days  to 
come  up  with  something,  always  having 
the  discretionary  power  imder  the  Con- 
stitution to  veto  It  if  he  does  not  like  it. 
We  have  been  challenged  to  come  up  with 
a  program,  and  we  are  saying  If  we  do 
not  do  it  in  45  days,  then  vote  on  his  plan 
up  or  down. 

Mr.  BROCK.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  stated  he 
would  like  some  assurances  and  none  of 
us  can  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  coiu-se,  it  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  what  assurance  of  us 
that  the  Senate  will  do  something  fav- 
orably, since  January,  assurances,  all 
kinds  of  assurances,  every  month,  every 
week,  we  can  come  up  with  a  program, 
and  we  have  not  seen  the  program,  what 
is  the  assurance  from  the  other  side? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  yield,  does  he  know  that 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States  fired 
John  Sawhill  because  he  suggested  in 
October  just  before  the  election  a  15 -cent 
rebatable  tax  on  gasoline? 

When  the  Senator  says  we  have  not 
done  anything  smce  Januaiy,  what  did 
tlie  President  do  in  October? 

He  fired  the  man  who  had  the  program 
he  is  advancing  now.  and  the  way  he 
changed  in  January,  he  changed  again  in 
July. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right,  he  has  done  the 
changing,  he  has  offered  the  compromise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  the  time  he  gets 
through,  nobody  knows  what  this  admin- 
istration's final  program  will  be. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Compromise  after  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washmgton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  fir.st  let 
me  just  say,  I  hope  that  we  can  move 
expeditiously  here  this  evening  and  not 
go  on  and  on.  We  have  got  a  sensible, 
sensible  compromise. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  back  over  what 
iias  happened  since  January,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  we  should  again  point  out 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  January,  talked  about  a  whole  energy 
program — and  from  then  on  he  said  he 
had  one,  and  we  did  not — based  primarily 
on  the  deregulation  of  old  oil  by  April  1. 

Now,  that  was  the  policy  that  he  an- 
nounced to  the  American  people  and  that 
was  the  message  sent  to  the  Congress. 
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Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  achieved  his 
original  program.  That  Is  what  he  did. 
His  original  progi-am  was  to  deregulate 
all  oil  by  April  1.  That  was  precipitately 
done  under  that  program  and  the  Presi- 
dent achieved  that  objective. 

I  respect  him  for  changing  his  posi- 
tion because  he  gradually  got  educated 
by  some  of  his  economists  who  warned 
that  if  the  controls  were  taken  off  sud- 
denly, the  impact  on  the  economy  could 
be  catastrophic,  and  so  he  made  these 
various  modifications. 

We  are  in  a  situation  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  very  simple. 

All  we  are  asking  is,  by  reason  of  his 
veto  being  sustained,  we  want  to  reim- 
pose price  controls — and  that  is  what  the 
American  people  want — retroactively, 
Mr.  President,  to  September  1  and  to 
have  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  work 
out  a  new  pricing  policy  insofar  as  ijetro- 
leum  is  concerned. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  more 
fair.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
insisted  180  days  was  unreasonable,  then 
he  came  in  for  45  and  all  we  are  asking  is 
60,  which  is  one-third  of  what  was  re- 
jected yesterday. 

We  tried  day  after  day  in  this  body  to 
operate  under  the  5-day  rule,  to  act  on 
the  President's  recommended  changes, 
and  the  minority  managed  to  take  the 
steps  they  have  a  right  to  take  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Senate  to  work  its  will 
under  the  5 -day  rule  provided  in  the  act. 

It  is  for  that  reason.  Mi*.  President, 
that  we  made  the  necessary  changes,  so 
that  we  would  have  a  45 -day  period  of 
grace  in  which  we  could  operate  freely, 
and  I  hope  that  we  now  proceed  without 
delay  to  get  a  vote  to  act  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  60- 
day  extension — offered  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise — is  to  permit  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  mutually  acceptable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  domestic  energy  pricing 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  During  this  period 
it  is  the  intent  of  tlie  Congress  that  the 
President  shall  initiate  no  major  change 
in  petroleum  pricing  policy,  and  that  the 
status  quo  .shall  be  maintained.  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  during  this  60-day 
period,  will  work  to  find  some  common 
ground  on  this  all-important  issue. 

This  will  require  restraint  and  accom- 
modation on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
from  both  branches  of  Government.  A 
key  element  of  this  restraint  and  ac- 
commodation must  be  maintenance  of 
current  petroleum  price  levels.  Therefore, 
this  60-day  extension  of  the  act,  which 
is  retroactive  to  August  31,  1975,  directs 
the  President  to  make  "no  major  change 
in  ijetroleum  pricing  policy  *  for  45 

days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.'  Any  major  change  in  petroleum 
pricing  must  come  thereafter;  that  is. 
during  the  last  15  day.s  before  the  act 
expires. 

Although  tlie  President  is  directed  to 
make  no  major  changes,  any  minor  ad- 
justments in  petroleum  prices  may  be 
made  by  him  during  this  period  pro- 
vided that  he  complies  with  Uie  Inflation 
impact  statement  and  economic  justiflca- 
tion  required  by  OMB  Circular  A-107, 


which  was  Is.sued  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  11821. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  relevant  documents:  First,  the 
text  of  Executive  Order  No.  11821  and 
OMB  Circular  A-107;  second,  a  legal 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  regarding  the  effect  of  retro- 
active extension  of  the  Allocation  Act  on 
current  oil  price  controls;  and  flnally,  a 
legal  memorandum  regarding  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Allocation  Act's  operation 
under  present  circimistances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
iis  follows: 

Exuniivt;  Ohder  11821 

IN-rl.ATION    IMPAfr    Sr\TEMENrS 

111  my  address  to  tlie  C^jngress  ow  Octo- 
ber 8.  1974.  I  announced  that  I  would  require 
that  »11  major  legislative  proposaLs.  regula- 
tions, and  rules  emanating  from  the  execu- 
tive brancij  of  the  Government  Include  a 
statement  certifying  that  the  Inflationary 
impact  of  such  actions  on  the  Nation  hus 
been  carefully  considered.  I  have  determinod 
that  thi.s  objective  can  be-st  be  achieved  in 
coordination  with  the  bxjdget  preparation, 
legislative  clearance,  and  management  eval- 
uation functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Oitice 
of  \ianagement  and  Budget. 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authoritv 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
Srales  of  America  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered as  follows: 

Section  1.  Major  propo-sals  for  legislation, 
and  for  the  promulgation  of  regulations  or 
rules  by  any  executive  branch  agency  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  which  cer- 
tifies that  the  inflationary  impact  of  the  pro- 
posal ha.s  been  evaluated.  Such  evaltiation 
must  be  in  accordance  with  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures established   pursuant  to  this  order. 

Sec.  2(a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  designated  and 
empowered,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
to  develop  criteria  for  the  identification  of 
major  legislative  proposals,  regulations,  and 
rtiles  emanating  from  the  executive  branch 
which  may  have  a  significant  impact  upon 
inflation,  and  to  prescribe  procedures  for 
their  evaluation. 

(b)  The  Director,  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
\  isions  of  this  order.  n\ay  delegate  function.s 
to  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency, 
including  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability,  when  appropriate 
iu  tlie  exercise  of  his  responsibilities  ptir- 
suant  to  this  order. 

Sec.  3.  In  developing  criteria  for  Identifying 
legislative  proposals,  regulations,  and  rules 
subject  to  this  order,  the  Director  must  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  the  following  gen- 
eral categories  of  significant  Impact : 

a.  cost  jmpiict  on  consumers,  btisine.sses. 
markets,  or  rVderal,  State  or  local  govern- 
ment; 

b.  effect  on  productivity  of  w»%e  earners, 
btibinesses  or  government,  at  any  level; 

f.  effect  on  competition: 

d.  effect  on  supplies  of  Importari  products 
or  strvices. 

Sec.  4.  Each  Federal  department  and  agen- 
cy must,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  this  order,  furnish 
him  with  such  information  as  he  may  re- 
quest, and  comply  with  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  order. 

SEC.  5.  This  order  expires  December  31, 
1976,  unless  extended  prior  to  that  time. 

GzatALD  R.  FOKD. 
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OmcE   OF   Management 
WaJLington,  D.C 
CIBCLXAE     No.     A-107 — To 
ExrccTivE  Depa?.ime:nts  and 
Subject:  Evaluation  ol  tbe 

pact  of  M«Jor  Proposal! 

Rod  for  the  rromvJtatic 

or  Bulcs. 

1.  Purpose.  This  Circular 
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exempted  from  the  requirements  of  this 
Circuit  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  acting  In  consultation 
with  the  ComicU  on  Wage  and  Price  StabU- 
Ity.  Rcqne'-ts  for  exemption  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  OMB  wItMn  30  da>-s  of  issuance  cf 
thl^  ClTctilar. 

5.  Discloburc. 

a.  As  provided  tii  Exocuti\e  Order  No. 
11821.  major  proposris  for  lejjlslaiiou  aud 
for  lae  promulgation  cf  r.'^sulaoions  or  rules 
by  auy  Executive  branch  agency  sliall  be 
re- mpanied  by  a  statement  w/ilch  certifies 
that  the  Infiatlonnr:,-  impact  of  the  proposal 
has  been  evaluated.  The  statement  of  certi- 
fication should  be  repeated  whenever  the 
proposal  is  pvbU^hed  or  issued.  Upon  ro- 
qix^t,  agencies,  thall  provide  tl'C  Oilice  of 
JIanagement  aiid  Bucl^it  with  the  iiifonr.a- 
tlon  necps£:u-y  to  asceriiln  ihr.t  the  ap- 
rroved  criteria  and  procecl'ir-s  are  ade- 
quat2ly  implemented. 

b.  When  letTl.=;latlve  propo.sals  determined 
to  v.airant  cval.7atio:i  are  forwarded  to 
OMB  for  review  and  clearance  purseuant  to 
OMB  Circular  No.  A-ie  (Re\ised),  agencies 
.s);oulci  farai'h  upon  rcqucit  ai.propriate 
d_la  ai-d  analy:,?;, 

c.  After  a  legisiatlve  proposal  Is  forwarded 
to  the  Corgrcs.  economic  data  and  analyses 
developed  in  evaluating  the  Inflationary  Im- 
pact of  the  proposal  along  with  other  data 
and  analyses  concerning  the  overall  Inipact 
01  f--2  propoi-al  v.ill,  ol  course,  be  furnished 
to  the  Congfcs?,  as  part  oi  the  overall 
juiLlfl.ation  cf  the  proposal. 

d.  With  respect  to  major  proposals  for 
rules  or  regulrtlons.  the  proposing  agency 
shall  also,  at  the  time  It  first  certifies  it  has 
evaluated  the  Inf.r.tlonriry  Impact  of  the 
pro;>03al,  submit  to  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Pi'ice  Stability  a  copy  of  the  proposed  rule 
or  regulation,  tlie  accompanying  certifica- 
tion, and  a  brief  siuxuiv^ry  of  the  agsncy's 
evaluation  pursuant  to  Section  4(.b)   above. 

6.  He.?ponsibilltle.^. 

a.  Council  on  W:i5e  aud  Price  Stability. 
Each  Executive  branch  agency  should  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  the  Council  en  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,  or  from  other  authorized  age.icies, 
concerning  the  identlficatiou  or  evalu,^tioa  cf 
a  major  proposal  for  legislation,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation or  of  a  particular  class  of  proposals. 

b.  The  OlHce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  Oiljce  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
cooperate  with  the  agencies  lii  developing 
criteria  and  evaluation  procedures  in  com- 
pliance with  this  ClrculPJ. 

c.  Interim  Provisions.  In  the  iutcriin  prior 
13  final  appro\al  of  criteiln,  agency  heads  arc; 
rcspon.sible  for  Identifying  which  proposed 
legislation,  resulailors.  or  rules  originating 
from  their  at^ency  require  evpluaticn  and 
cercificatlon.  In  makin;;  such  determinations, 
agency  head.6  .=ihall  con.siiJer  the  categories  cf 
Impact  in  Seci.lo;i  4(a)  of  this  Circular.  For 
a.ssistance.  agcnciss  may  consult  the  follow- 
ing: ior  legislative  proposals,  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Legi::lative  Reference  (OMB). 
telc::ho:ie  393-4804;  or  for  propo.':ed  regula- 
tions or  rule::,  the  As~ist:'nt  Dire-tor  for 
Government  Operations  and  Research 
(Council  on  Wr.ga  and  Price  Stability i,  t<.'le- 
phone  456-6493. 

7.  Inquiris.s.  Inquiries  anl  requests  foi 
other  af»sl£.ta.nc€  should  be  directed  to  the 
Astiociate  Director  for  Elconouiics  aud  Gov- 
erumei.t  (CiJSi.  tclcpiionc  335- 434*  (cede 
103  I. 

FoY  L.  Ash. 

X-trecfo;-. 

ITlie    Li'ir.iry    of    Congress.    Congressional 
Rerearch  Servlc»| 

FrFECT     OF     RETBOACTITC     EXTKNSIOK     or     TKI! 

Emergency  Petroletjm  Allocation  Act  on 
Cttrkent  Oil  Price  Contsols 
Circumstances  surrounding  enactment  of 

legi:>laLio;i  extending  the  Emergency  Petro- 


leum Allocation  Act  have  given  rise  to  a  seri- 
ous question  regarding  Ita  lmt>act  on  existing 
relevant  statutory  and  implementing  reg- 
i;latio:i.  Spcriilcally,  it  is  a-^ked  whether 
any  hiatuj  occurring  between  expira- 
tion on  Augiist  31,  1975,  Of  the  current  price 
regulations  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AUocatii'n  Act,  aj  amended,  15  U,S.C.A. 
753(a),  (g)(1)  (Supp.),  and  an  assumed 
coiij.refslon.'^l  override  of  au  expected  presl- 
Uciitie'.  veto  of  S.  134D,  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  E\ten.;ion  Act,  would  pcriait 
peti-oleum  produc3;-i>  to  irrevoc^ibly  revise 
oil  prices  tipward. 

That  Congrcrs  as  a  jvencral  matter  could 
have  properly  legislated  a  price  rollback  tn 
the  present  circumstances  seems  fali-ly  clear. 
See,  generally,  Am-algamated  Meat  Cutters  i- 
BtttchcT  V/ork  v.  Coanully,  337  F.  Sunp.  737 
(D.C.D.C.  1&71),  and  authorities"  cited 
therein.  Eerau"e  there  exkt  statutory  price 
settnT^  authority  fnd  Implementing  regula- 
tion ill  place.  Congress  Instead  chose  to 
extend  it  for  an  additional  period  In  order  to 
gi'.'e  itiiclf  cime  to  consider  a  broad  attack 
on  the  Nation's  energy  problems.  For  reasons 
hinted  a'.;o've  and  soon  to  be  examlited,  sucb 
autbcrity  may  expire  before  tlie  recently 
adopted  extension  becomes  efTective. 

Congress,  r.i'.d  particularly  the  House  of 
Renre-?entatives  which  was  acutely  aware  of 
the  r^^ssible  gap  between  expiration  and 
reinstatement  of  the  price  control  law  and 
regulation,  took  the  position  that  eztensioa. 
if  and  when  effective,  would  be  retroactive 
to  Au;;\ist  31,  IQ?."),  Accordingly,  if  such 
ncticir  ir.  valirl,  there  would  te  no  gap  la  the 
curre:it  price  control  mechanism  when 
S.  1C40  becomes  law.  Moreover,  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Conc;ress  to  have  S.  1849  apply 
retroactively  together  with  delaying  Its  sub- 
mi.-.slon  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
until  resumption  of  the  current  sessioa, 
seeems  eUecLivc  notice  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  existing  price  levels  aie  to  be 
maUitalned  through  March  1,  1976. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.A. 
753(a)  Supp.).  gives  the  President  authority 
to  issue  regulations  fixing  the  price  of 
pctroleiim  products  as  well  as  allocating 
them.  Current  regulations  fix  the  per  barrel 
price  of  a  sub:.tantlal  amount  of  domestically 
Tiroduced  oil  at  85.25.  This  latter  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  world  price  (and  even 
below  t'.;e  price  of  oil  obtained  from  more 
recently  developed  domestic  -sources).  10 
C.F.R.  Pa.-t  212.  However,  the  price  regulation 
r.oA-  la  efiect  .ind  the  "authority  tn 
promulgate  and  amend  lit'  .  .  .  expire  st 
midnight  A'lgu-t  31.  1975.-'  15  U.S.CA. 
753  (g)(1)  (Supp.).  Because  final  Houce 
actioa  on  S.  1849  came  on  the  eve  of  tiie 
congression.il  -\i\gUot  recess  and  faces  an  all 
but  certain  Presidential  veto,  a  hiatus  of 
uncertain  duration  will  likely  result  before 
the  new  March  1,  197G  exph-atlon  date 
becomes  ehectlve. 

h'  V.  !l'  be  n  jtecl  shortly,  key  congressional 
■^poliermen  were  p,\v?.rc  that  the  resulting 
gip  presented  the  oil  pc>mpanles  v.'ith  an 
oj-pcrtuuitv  to  ri'l-e  prices.  Accordii'gly,  they 
made  legislative  history  clearly  Inclicatiug 
that  £.  1819  WP5  retrospect  i-e  legislation  vio- 
lation of  v.hich  was  underUUeu  "at  the 
isolator'?;   peril". 

That  S.  IS'3  was  inteii.^cd  to  hold  the 
p:'crent  price  line  while  Con;T-cs"!  wirSed  out 
a  comr)rehen'-:!ve  ener^  pvogram  1~  nnqnes- 
tlonable.  In  its  report  on  the  bill,  the  Sen»te 
Interior  aud  Iix.'^.alar  Aff:'Jrs  Corriinit'ee  de- 
clared its 

••.  .  .  strong  il  belleif)  that  a  six  month 
extcnUou  of  the  Act  is  e£ienilr.l  to  assure 
an  orderly  Iransitiou  period  for  resolving  the 
significant  Issue  of  domestic  cr.ide  oil  pric- 
ing. Without  such  an  extcn':lon,  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  either  to  phase  out  price 
controls  gradually  or  to  extend  the  Act  with 
appropriate  amendments  for  an  interim 
poriod.  Moreover,  the  abrupt  termination  of 
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price  control  authority  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  domestic  prices  may  occur  simul- 
taneously with  further  price  increases  con- 
templated by  the  OPEC  cartel  this  fall.  This 
v.-uld  place  an  Intolerable  burden  on  the 
economy  and  destroy  any  prospect  of  recover- 
I'lg  from  the  current  recession.  ,  .  . 

•Because  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
liou  Act  of  1973  contains  the  only  existing 
iaithorlty  to  control  prices  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  pi-oducts  and  to  allocate  fuels  In 
time  of  shortage,  the  Committee  believes  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  e.xplre.  Accordingly, 
it  is  proposing  a  simple  ."^Ix  month  extension 
of  the  Act,  without  further  amendment,  from 
August  31,  1'75  to  March  1,  1976."  Senate 
Report  No.  94-220,  at  2.  7. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
S.  1849,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Chairman  and  floor  manager  on  the 
legislation.  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  spoke  of 
the  adverse  economic  consequences  likely  to 
follow  upon  the  lifting  of  oil  price  controls. 
He  said: 

".  .  .  In  addition  to  providing  the  aui.horl- 
tles  necessary  for  dealing  with  the  shortage 
Induced  by  the  Arab  embargo,  the  act  has 
served  to  Insulate  the  economy  and  the 
American  consumer  from  tlie  drastic  petro- 
leum price  Increases  which  followed. 

'The  act  is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1975.  If  it  is  not  extended,  .  ,  ,  the 
two-thirds  of  domestic  crued  oil  production 
now  under  price  controls  will  Jump  abruptly 
from  $5.25  to  over  $13  per  barrel.  With  the 
President's  $2  tariff,  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
economy  of  decontrolling  old  domestic  crude 
oil — coupled  with  the  higher  costs  for  new 
and  Imported  oil  and  intrastate  natural 
gas— will  amount  to  a  staggering  $33.5  bil- 
lion per  year.  Assuming  the  OPEC  cartel 
raises  world  oil  prices  by  $2  this  fall,  .  .  . 
the  total  drain  on  the  economy  would  ap- 
proach $50  bUllon. 

•  •  »  «  « 

".  .  .  S.  1849  extends  the  act  for  6  months. 
Without  such  an  extension  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  either  to  phase  out  price  con- 
trols gradually,  or  to  extend  the  act  with  ap- 
propriate amendments  for  an  interim  pe- 
riod. Since  the  Allocation  Act  permits  the 
President  to  Increase  crude  oil  prices,  or  ex- 
empt any  category  of  petroleum  from  regu- 
lation, the  Issue  of  domestic  crude  pricing 
can  and  should  be  resolved  while  preserving 
the  Important  protection  provided  by  the 
act. 


"The  problem  of  exhorbitant  world  oil 
prices  and  their  adverse  Impact  on  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  American  consumers, 
coupled  with  the  ever  present  danger  of  an- 
other embargo  or  other  shortage  condition, 
persuasively  demonstrates  the  need  for  ex- 
tending the  Allocation  Act  an  additional  6 
months.  The  uncertain  action  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducing cartel,  which  may  raise  world  oil 
prices  this  fall  by  as  much  as  $2  or  $4  per 
barrel,  further  reinforces  the  case  for  main- 
taining a  capability  to  control  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  in  the  next  term."  121  Cong. 
Rec..  p.  22548  (July  14,  1975).  (Emphasis 
supplied). 

Of  course,  the  Senate  did  not  directly  con- 
sider the  matter  of  retroactive  application  of 
the  bill  in  so  many  words.  At  the  time  of  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  S.  1849— July  14 
and  15 — the  lapse  of  price  control  authority 
was  not  Imminent.  Indeed,  fully  two  weeks 
remained  before  the  Congress  would  begin 
Its  summer  recess.  However,  as  clearly  Indi- 
cated by  the  remarks  of  Senator  Jackson  and 
others,  the  intent  to  retain  unimpaired  ex- 
isting oil  prices  controls  through  March  1, 
1976,  is  unmistakable.  To  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  this  Intent  seems  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  au  outright  in  haec  verba  call  for 
retroactive  application. 

The  time  situation  was  altogether  differ- 
ent when  the  House  considered  the  bill.  It 
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was  now  July  31  and  the  day  before  the  be- 
ginning of  a  month  long  recess.  The  prospect 
of  a  gap  In  the  price  control  authority,  a 
foregone  conclusion  If  the  President  as 
widely  anticipated  vetoed  the  measure,  was 
a  matter  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  sup- 
porters. 

As  Senator  Jackson  had  before  him.  House 
Commerce  Committee  Chairman  Harley  O. 
Staggers  stressed  the  need  lor  a  lid  on  oil 
prices  for  an  additional  period  thereby  giv- 
ing the  Congress  suflBclent  time  to  develop 
a  more  comprehensive  energy  program.  In  his 
words : 

",  .  .  this  bill  contains  Interim  extensions 
of  certain  energy  authorities  to  allow  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  time  for  the  Congre.-s  to 
work  out  a  well  reasoned  energy  policy. 

".  .  .  the  pi-ovl.slons  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  are  proposed  to  be 
extended  beyond  their  August  31  termina- 
tion date  to  March  1  of  next  year — an  addi- 
tional 6-month  period.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  Allocation  Act  constitutes  the 
only  existing  authority  for  continued  price 
regulation  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ticts.  A  failure  to  extend  this  act  would  re- 
sult In  abrupt  decontrol  of  existing  price 
ceilings.  Every  economic  analysis  available 
to  tiie  committee  indicates  that  abrupt  de- 
control holds  great  peril.  Although  different 
estimates  of  hnpact  have  been  made,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  resulting  price  in- 
creases would  wound  our  economy,  prevent 
recovery  aud  drive  this  Nation  into  a  deeper 
recession."  121  Coi^g.  Rec,  p.  26181  (July  31, 
1975), 

Following  similar  supportive  remarks  by 
proponents  of  the  legislation.  Congressman 
John  Dingell.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Pow-er.  and  Chairman 
Staggers  undertook  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
bill  embodied  retrospective  legislation,  that 
Is,  that  It  was  to  preserve  the  status  quo  ante 
midnight  August  31,  1975  in.sofar  as  oil  price 
controls  were  concerned.  In  brief.  It  was  in- 
vended  to  preclude  a  gap  In  the  cuirent  price 
control  authority.  Their  remarks,  in  relevant 
part,  follow: 

Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  direct  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  light  of  the  comments 
I  have  raised. 

Tliere  Is  a  possibility  of  a  veto  of  this  ex- 
tension. If  a  veto  of  this  legislation  does 
occur,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  there  would 
be  a  hiatus  or  a  brief  period  during  which 
there  would  be  no  authority  to  enforce  the 
allocation  and  price  control  regulations  re- 
lating to  petroleum  products,  to  supply  rela- 
tionships, to  allocations  and  to  entitlements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  T  am  satisfied  on  the  basis  of 
reading  the  language  in  S.  1349  that  it  Is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  extension  of 
the  allocation  act  Included  In  S.  1849  take 
effect  immediately  and  retroactively  In  the 
event  of  a  veto  and  an  override  of  that  veto, 
and  that  there  be  no  hiatus  or  gap  during 
which  violations  of  these  regulations  would 
not  be  subject  to  civil  sanctions.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  Staggkhs.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
Is  correct, 

Mr.  DiNGEix.  I  am  apprehensive  that  some- 
one might  interpret  our  actions  today  as 
failing  to  provide  adequate  notice  to  persons 
who  might  be  affected  by  these  regulations 
and  It  is  my  view  that  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  at  this  time  and  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  legislation,  both  in  the  House 
and  hi  the  Senate,  makes  it  very  plain  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that  there 
be  no  gap,  no  hiatus,  and  that  the  legislation 
be  considered  as  following  immediately  and 
successively.  That  is  to  say,  the  allocation  act 
as  amended  by  this  bill,  if  amended  after  the 
31st  of  August,  would  none  the  less  be  read 
quite  literally.  As  amended,  the  allocation  act 
would  continue,  without  Interruption,  to 
make  enforceable  the  regulations.  Thus,  if 
thl.s  bill  has  not  become  law  before  .August  31, 


and  therefore,  the  authority  to  enforce  the 
regulations  under  the  EPAA  should  expire, 
If  this  bill  becomes  law  thereafter,  violations 
of  the  regulations  during  the  interim  would 
subject  the  violator  to  civil  liability  imder 
the  act. 

The  Speaker.  Tlie  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
c/entleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  Dingell.  Thtis,  this  legislation  be  con- 
sidered as  following  immediately  and  suc- 
cessively upon  expiration  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allo.'iatlon  Act  on  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust of  this  year  at  12  o'clock  midnight; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Staggers.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Dingell.  So,  therefore,  I  might  assume 
that  all  persons  are  necessarily  on  notice  .and 
there  Is  no  peril  that  this  legislation  would 
raise  constitutional  questions  as  to  lack  of 
notice  by  Congi'ess  regarding  retroactl\ity  in 
these  matters:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Staggers.  Tlie  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Dingki.!-.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fnm 
Washington. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associ- 
ate my.=elf  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  the  chali-man  cf  the  full  committee, 
in  the  colloquy  they  have  Just  flnl.shed.  I  am 
In  support  of  ihe  resolution. — I'^t  Cong.  Rec, 
p.  26186    (July  31,   1975). 

Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt,  also  a  member 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  rose  "to  fur- 
ther emphasize  [the]  point  .  ,  .  because  .  .  . 
it  Is  extremely  important."  His  remarks  in 
this  regard  follow: 

.  .  .  That  is,  that  this  act  does  not  permit 
for  any  hiatus  between  the  termination  of 
the  present  Allocation  Act  and  Its  effective 
date.  Of  course,  this  act  would  not  to  into 
effect  uirtii  a  veto  override,  assuming  there 
were  a  veto  and  then  an  override,  but  tuo 
act  purports  to  take  effect  immediately  at 
the  termination  of  the  Allocation  Act.  If 
there  were  a  veto  oven-lde,  there  would  In- 
deed be  a  hiatus  during  which  prices  miiiht 
rise,  but  Congress  would  have  given  notice 
that  such  rise  is  made  illegal  If  Congress 
ultimately  prevails  by  a  veto  override.  Clearly 
Congress  has  authority  to  act  retroactively, 
and  that  retroactive  effect  wotUd  be  un- 
constitutional when  those  acting  with  notice 
of  Congress  Intention  have  deliberately  acted 
at  their  peril. — 121  Cong.  Rec,  p.  26186  (July 
31.  1975). 

Accordingly,  "any  increase  in  price  during 
the  hiatus  period  could  result  In  treble  dam- 
ages against  whose  |sicl  who  deliberately 
raised  prices  above  the  level  that  Congress 
ultimately  mandated."  121  Cong.  Rec,  p. 
26186   (July  31,  1975). 

When  challenged  by  an  opponent  of  the 
bill.  Congressman  Eckhart,  citing  first  Na- 
tional Bank  of  [.sic]  Dallas  v.  United  States, 
420  P.  2d  725  (Ct.  CI.  1970),  stated  that  ex- 
tensive nonstatutory  notice  prior  to  enact- 
ment regarding  retroactive  effect  of  a  statute 
constituted  sufficient  Information  In  advance 
that  If  the  act  had  retroactive  effect  such 
would  not  deny  due  process. 

I  WHS  simply  trving  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  obviously  extensive  nonstatutory 
notice  here  aud  by  this  debate  that  the  Allo- 
cation Act  extension  refers  to  and  incorpo- 
rates the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  which 
provides  for  treble  damages  and  other  penal- 
ties and  puts  that  Into  effect  retroactively, 
assuming  the  President  vetoes  the  bill  and 
we  override  the  veto,  and  that  constitutes  a 
binding  effect. — 121  Cong.  Rec,  p.  26187  (Julv 
31,  1975). 

Accordingly,  If  there  were  an  ultimate  over- 
ride of  a  veto,  that  act  would  be  In  effect 
continuously  until  March  1,  1976. 

The  hiatus  time  would  be,  in  effect,  be  a 
time  .subject  to  a  retroactive  penalty  gov- 
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crned  by  seciion  210  of  the 
which  is  adopted  in  this  act, 
this  effect : 

In  any  action  brought  unde: 
RL'ainst  any  person  renting 
h.g  goods  or  services,  who  Id 
overcharged  the  plaintiff.  th( 
its  discretion,  award  treble 
In  each  case,  whichever   U 
Cong.  Rec.,  p.  26188   (July 

Congressmen  Diugell   ar,d 
made  the  point  of  intended 
before  the  final  vote  was  la 
Tliere  comments  follow ; 

llr.  DiNCEix.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  legislation  before  us 
"August  31,  1975,"  and  insert; 
"March  1,  1976."  I  ob-^wrve  th 
of  section  4(g)(1)   of  the 
leum  Allocation  Act  states: 

The  regiilation  promulgate 
fectlve  unrter  subsection  (a) 
effect  until  midnight  August 
The  authority  to  promulgats 
regulation    and    to    Issue    a:: 
this  section,  and  to  enforce 
such  regulation  and  any  sue 
at  midnight  August  31,  107i 
piration  shall  not  affect  any 
Ing  proceedings,  civil  or 
ly  determined  on  such  date, 
or  proceedi&e  based  upon  ai 
ted  prior  to  midnight  Aug 

I   note    that    the    practical 
amendment  is  to  extend  the 
wl^ch  the  regitlations  must 
and  the  life  of  the  authority 
amend  and,  most   Important  iy 
regulations  until  the  first  ol 
think  this  Is  a  very  Ir.iporta:  it 
If  my  chairman  of  the  ooQii|it 

Mr.  Staggsbs.  IJr.  Speaker, 
tlonal  minute  to  the  geuUem 
gan. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  the  answer  is  " 

Mr.  DiNGSu..  I  ask  my  frlen^ 
of  the  Committee  on  luterst, 
Commerce  who  is  managing 
is  not  the  clear  inteuLioa  a 
that  the   literal   reading  of 
guag/e  of  S.  1849  and  of  the 
uaended  by  S.  1849  be  foUoi 
the  Congress  intent  that  the 
viewed  as  ha^in^  continiied 
out  Interruption  from  their  o 
date  until  March  1  of  1976. 

Jttr.  Stmjcsbs.  Ti:;at  is  correc 

Mr.  OotcTLL.  Therefore,  If 
toed,  and  the  veto  overridden 
and  the  authority  to  enforce 
tlnue  according  to  the  literal 
Allocation  Act  as  tmended 
constitutional  impediments 
terpretation  In  view  of  the 
debate   and   the   legislative 
bill  affords  all  interested 
Bee.,  p.  2Q189   (July  31.   1 

That  the  Congress  intended 
th«  status  quo  relative  to 
clear.   That   the  Congress, 
House  of  Biepre^entatives  w 
came  both  a^arent  and  ac 
maintain    the   status   quo   n 
1975,  should  a  recooaideratio: 
oome  aece&sary  because  of  a 
also  seems  clear.  The  qticsti^ii 
whether   the  retroactive 
measure,  if  then  eaact^d,  is 
so  appear. 

The  Constitution  does  no 
hiblt  retroactive  or  retroepecf  I 
terms  .  .  .  are  synonymous  U 
and  may   be   employed 
SutkcTi»nd     Statutory 
(Sands)    ed.  s.  4101.)    True 
kinds  of  statutes  with 
are  prohibited  by  the 
facto  laws,  bUls  of  attainder, 
impairing  the  obll^ratiou  of 
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ever,  none  of  these  constitutional  restric- 
tions has  any  application  to  S.  1849.  The  first 
two  relate  generally  to  the  area  of  criminal 
law  and  to  nonjudicial  determinations  of 
guilt,  respectively.  See  Colder  v.  Butt,  3  Dall. 
(3  W.D.)  386  (1798);  United  States  v.  Lovett. 
338  U.S.  303  (1946)."  .  .  .  Uie  impairment  of 
contracts  clause  of  the  Constitution  ...  is 
applicable  oir  its  face  only  to  the  states." 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  IVorA-- 
ers  V.  Connolly.  337  F.  Supp.,  at  763. 

In  the  wcrds  of  the  coint  in  the  la.'.t  men- 
I'oned  case,  "(al.-;  to  the  Federal  Government 
I  the  application  of  legislation  to  existing 
contracts  raise- j  coacern  [uuderj  the  due 
process  clause."  Ibitl. 

The  ess<?ntial  problem  posed  by  reUoactiv- 
ry  relates  to  tundamental  faii-ness.  In  the 
words  of  a  leading  treatise  writer : 

"It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Jurispru- 
dence that  retroactive  application  of  new 
iav/s  involves  ,i  high  risk  of  being  unfair. 
There  is  gener£.l  con.sensus  among  all  people 
that  notice  of  warning  of  the  rules  that 
are  to  be  applied  to  determine  their  affairs 
.should  t)e  given  in  advance  of  action  'vhose 
effects  are  to  be  Judged  by  them.  The  hack- 
neyed mji:.im  that  everjone  is  held  to  know 
the  law  .  .  .  pr£.3uppo3es  that  the  l.iw  is  at 
lea«;t  susceptible  of  t)ein£  known.  Eut  this  is 
not  possible  as  to  law  which  has  not  been 
made.  2  Sutherland  Statutory  Consl.uetion, 
at  s.  41.02. 

As  noted,  the  Congres-s,  both  in  actions  and 
words,  gave  notice  of  Its  Intent  to  have  S. 
1349.  vwien  en.^cted,  apply  b.'ick  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1975.  It  has  been  held  that  "where 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  or  ex- 
pect that  a  tax  wUl  be  imposed  xipcn  a  pres- 
Ciitly  nontaxable  transaction,  the  retrospec- 
tive application  of  such  tax  does  not  co?i- 
Ktltute  a  denial  of  dues  process."  First  Na- 
fiorut!  Bank  in  Dallas  v.  United  States.  420 
P.  2d  725,  730  (Ct.  1970).  "Preenactment 
notice  of  a  tax,  followed  by  the  enactment  of 
.such  tax"  was  sulBclent  notice  to  comply 
with  constitutional  requirements.  Id.,  at  732. 
Such  "warnings"  were  declared  to  "rep- 
resent .  .  .  elements  of  fairness,  reasonable- 
ness, and  equity."  Accordingly,  it  was  held 
that  persons  who  In  the:e  clrcttmstances 
"t'amble"  that  a  bill  will  not  become  law  or 
v.-lll  not  cover  their  personal  situation,  act 
at  their  peril,  /d ,  at  731.  This  case,  inter  al'a. 
was  relied  on  by  the  House  in  parsing  S.  1849. 
121  Cong.  Rec.  p.  2S188  (July  31.  1975). 

However,  even  it  the  fact  of  notice  v. ere 
less  coixsplcuous  than  it  is  in  the  present  cir- 
ctunstances,  persons  potentially  affected  by 
extension  of  tlie  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act,  would  seem  to  be  in  a  weak 
position  to  challenge  it  as  a  denial  of  due 
process.  Stioli  persoiis  arc  not  newly  found 
subjjcts  of  government  regulation.  "Those 
who  do  business  la  the  regulated  field  can- 
not object  if  the  legislative  scheme  is  but- 
tres.-*e<l  by  subsequent  amendment  to  achieve 
the  legislative  end."  F.H.A.  v.  The  Darlington, 
Inc.,  358  U.S.  04,  CI  ( 1958) .  As  stated  In  Flem- 
ming  v.  Rhodes.  331  U.S.  100,  107  (1947); 

"Federal  regulation  of  future  action  bastd 
upon  rights  previously  acquired  by  the  per- 
son regulated  Is  not  prohiblt«d  by  the  Con- 
stitution. So  long  as  the  Constitv.tion  author- 
ises the  sithseqtiently  enacted.  legiFlation,  thr. 
fact  that  its  provisions  limit  or  inter/err  uith 
the  preiHdtily  acquired  ri'jiitf!  drr't  not  con- 
demn it.  tinmnnitp  from  federal  regulation 
ii  not  gained  throvgh  forthondcd  contract?." 
(Emphasis  ruppllert). 

In  Flemmiv.g,  the  Court  sustained  rent 
regulations  as  applied  to  prevent  exectttion 
ot  a  Judgment  of  eviction  rendered  by  a 
state  cotirt  before  the  enabling  leglslatioii 
was  passed. 

RAVMOKD  J.  CCLADA. 

Senior  Specialist  in  Avieri.^an  Publir  Lav. 


[Memorandum,  Aug.  18, 1975] 

CONTINDITT    OF    THE    £afEKGE^{CV    PETSOLiTM 

Ali-ocation  Act 

In  accordance  with  Section  4(g)  (1)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (EPAA), 
existing  "authorltj'  to  promulgate  and 
amend  (an  allocation  and  price  control ] 
regulation  .  .  .  and  to  enforce  .  .  .  sucti 
regulation  .  .  .  expires  as  of  aiidtiight  Au- 
gust 31.  1975  .  .  .  ."  Apart  from  "proceed- 
ings, civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  determined 
on  such  date.  | en |  any  acUoii  or  proceeding 
based  upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  niid- 
utght,  August  31.  1975,"  Where  Jurisdiction 
continues  undir  the  Bpecl'ic  terms  of  the 
EPi^A.  tlie  EPA.\  Will  have  no  operative  sia- 
niflcance  after  AtiguEt  31,  1975. 

Immediately  before  adjov.r'iing  on  July  31, 
1975,  the  House  completed  congressional 
action  on  S.  1849  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  July  14.  That  bUl,  entitled  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  AUccatiou  Extension 
Act,  woulu  amend  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the 
EPAA  by  sxibstltutlng  the  date  March  1, 
1976  J  or  the  date  August  31,  1975. 

S.  1849.  the  Extension  Act,  is  expected  to 
bD  tia;.smiLted  to  the  President  not  earltef 
Uian  August  28,  1975.  Under  Article  I,  Sec- 
tioa  7.  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  tlje 
Pres^ide.it  will  then  ha\c  10  days  (excepting 
Sunday.;)  to  determine  whether  to  sign  the 
bill  into  la,v,  permit  it  to  become  law  with- 
out his  ElgnatiTe,  or  veto  it  and  return  It  to 
Congress  for  possible  override.  President 
Ford  has  made  clear  his  co.itlnuing  deter- 
mination to  veto  S,  184-9  and  decontrol  the 
prices  of  all  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts as  of  September  1,  1975. 

Because  Congress  wUl  not  even  be  In  ses- 
sion until  September  3,  there  will  clearly  be 
a  hiatus  between  the  expiration  of  prloe 
control  authority  imder  the  EPAA  and  the 
completion  of  any  override  action.  Moreover, 
it  is  well  setultd  that  a  bill  which  becomes 
law  by  virtue  of  a  veto  ovei-ride  is  consid- 
ered to  take  efTect  on  the  data  that  the  over- 
ride action  is  completed  regaiulcss  of  the 
date  of  original  congressional  action.  Mat- 
thcus  V.  Zone,  20  U.S.  (7  Wlieat.)  164,  211 
( 1822) ;  Gardner  v.  Collector,  73  U.S.  (6  WaU) 
493  (1853);  2  C.  Sands,  Sutherland's  Statu- 
tory ConstrticUon,  i  33.06  at  9  (4th  Ed.  1972). 
Ilius,  the  Extension  Act  amendn-tcnt  to  the 
EPAiV  will  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
EPAA's  major  provisions  have  expired  bf 
their  own  terms. 

Tlicre  Is  a  body  of  law  to  the  effect  that 
when  an  amendment  applies  to  a  statute 
which  hns  been  repealed,  or  Is  otherwise 
Inefl'ecthT.  the  amendment  Itself  Is  voW. 
See.  e.g.,  United  States  v.  AitJJmordt,  122  U.S. 
197  (1S87) ;  State  v.  Blackwell  246  N.C.  643. 
99  SE.  2d.  867  (1057);  lA  C.  Sands,  supra 
{•22.03  at  108.  But  cf.,  e.g..  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil of  Wilmington  v.  State  ex  rel.  DuPont,  44 
Dsl.  332,  57  A.2d  70  (1947)  (where  amend- 
ment is  complete  and  Interpretable  on  face 
as  independent  statute,  its  terms  will  be 
valid). 

Given  this  precedent,  and  the  obvious 
syllogism  that  one  cannot  change  something 
which  doe.s  not  exist,  it  might  be  possible 
to  aigue  tliat  a  veto  ovenide  on  the  Exten- 
sion Act  would  be  useless.  In  fact,  the  Ad- 
ministr;ition  might  well  consider  refusing  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  further  cllocatloa 
and  price  control  regulations  unless  Con- 
gress passed  a  new  act  rcjilaciiic  tat  her  than 
amending,  the  EPAA. 

The  possibility  of  a  Presidential  veio  aad 
consequent  hiatus  before  override  was  read- 
ily apparent  in  the  House  debate  on  the  S. 
184D  Extension  Act.  That  debate  took  pl«* 
after  the  House  had  disapproved  tlie  Presi- 
dent's proposed  89-month  phaseout  of  crtade 
oil  controls  and  Congi^easman  Brown  had 
introduced  a  letter  from  FEA  Admtalstrator 
Zarb  clearly  warning  of  a  veto.  While  there 
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was  no  specific  dlsctisslon  of  the  legal  con- 
sequencea  of  a  hiatus  before  override,  a  col- 
loquy between  Representatives  DlngeU  aad 
Eckhardt  made  clear  that  the  majority  not 
only  looked  forward  to  continuation  of  tlie 
EPAA  after  August  31,  by  override  If  neces- 
sary, but  also  sought  to  put  sellers  on  no- 
tice that  revised  regulations  past  September 
1  could  have  retroactive  effect  in  the  hiatus 
period.  131  Cong.  Rec..  pp.  26186-89  (July  31, 
1975). 

Ba.«ed  on  a  study  of  all  applicable  prece- 
dents, it  appears  almost  certain  that  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  to  revise  EPAA  an- 
tliorlty  would  prevail  over  any  technical 
argument  that  the  Extension  Act  is  void  be- 
cause of  the  price  expiration  c^  rulemaking 
and  enforcement  authority  imder  the  EPAA. 
As  more  fully  discussed  below,  the  courts 
might  either  hold  that  the  Extension  Act 
itself  reenacted  and  thus  revived  the  EPAA 
or  that  the  EPAA's  saving  clause  preserving 
federal  Jurisdiction  over  controversies  relat- 
ing to  pre-September  transactions  sufficed 
to  keep  the  EPAA  alive  and  hence  amendable. 
Under  either  theory,  the  President  would  be 
obligated  to  reinstltute  allocation  and  price 
controls  on  the  date  of  override. 

At  the  outset,  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
the  technical  limitation  on  amending  "non- 
existent" statutes  has  been  operative  almost 
exclusively  where  the  imderlytng  statute 
have  been  repealed.  In  fact,  a  leading  com- 
mentator states  flatly  that  "there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  amendabillty  of  a  statute 
which  has  lapsed  by  operation  of  its  own 
terms."  A.  C.  Sands,  supra   §  22.03   at   109.< 

In  the  case  of  repealed  statutes,  Judicial 
voiding  of  amendments  has  .served  to  force 
legislators  to  be  more  precise  in  specifying 
when  they  intend  to  revive  a  moribund 
statute.  The  doctrine  also  prevents  a  minor- 
ity from  surreptitiously,  or  a  majority  from 
inadvertently,  resurrecting  a  repealed  statute 
by  referring  to  its  title  in  an  act  which  might 
be  argued  to  take  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  repealed  statute.  See  Brig  Aurora  r. 
Vnited  States,  11  U.S.  (7  Cranch.)  382  (1813) 
(revival  of  statute  by  reference  to  title);  lA 
C.  Sands,  supra,  §  32.26  at  168.  However,  these 
considerations  are  Inapplicable  to  a  specific 
legislative  effort  to  revive  statute  where  the 
Intent.  Impact  and  scope  of  the  legislative 
action  are  clear. 

In  Kersten  v.  United  States,  161  F.2d  337 
(10th  Ch-.).  cert,  denied  331  U.S.  851  (1947), 
the  court  faced  the  revival  problem  In  a  con- 
text quite  similar  to  the  existing  situation 
tinder  the  EPAA.  Kersten  arose  under  the 
Price  Control  Extension  Act  of  1946  (PCEA) 
which  amended  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942  (EPCA) .  Price  control  authority 
under  the  EPCA  expired,  by  Its  own  terms,  on 
June  30,  1946.  although  the  EPCA,  like  the 
KPAA,  survived  as  a  basis  for  Jurisdiction  for 
litigation  over  events  prior  to  Its  expiration. 
On  June  19,  1946  Congress  passed  the  PCEA 
to  extend  price  control  authority  for  one  year. 
President  Truman  then  vetoed  the  PCEA  and 
his  veto  was  sustained.  However,  on  July  25, 
1946  the  PCEA  was  reenacted  by  Joint  Res- 
olution and  signed  by  the  President. 
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'It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  au- 
thorities backing  this  rather  sweeping  state- 
ment, though  clear  and  unanhnous,  are  not 
extensive.  The  most  plausible  reason  for  thla 
occiurence  is  that  there  are  very  few  ch-cum- 
stances  in  which  a  legislature  will  be  found 
trying  to  amend  an  expired  temporary  act. 
The  institutional  structures  are  such  that 
most  intense  pressures  for  the  extension  of 
an  act  will  occur  prior  to  its  expiration 
rather  than  at  some  Inter  date.  This  ob- 
servation Is  borne  out  In  the  negative  by 
the  fact  that  In  all  of  the  cases  thus  far, 
the  post-expiration  amendments  have  been 
the  result  of  procedural  snafus  or,  as  In  the 
present  case,  the  veto  of  an  extension  act 
passed  prior  to  expiration. 


Section  1  of  th©  PCEIA  was  drafted  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  as  Section  103  of  S. 
1849  merely  replacing  the  June  90,  194S  ex- 
piration date  with  a  June  30,  1947  date.  In 
addition,  the  PCEA  expressly  reinstituted  the 
regulations  in  force  on  June  30,  1946  retro- 
active to  that  date  with  a  proviso  which 
exempted  from  civil  or  criminal  liability  any 
acts  or  transactions  occurring  between  ex- 
piration and  passage  of  the  extension. 

In  Kersten,  the  defendant  was  charged 
with  violating  the  statutory  price  ceilings  in 
.sales  occurring  on  June  21  (prior  to  expira- 
tion) and  August  10  and  August  12  (after 
passage  of  the  extension) .  He  argued  that 
because  price  regulation  authority  had  lapsed 
prior  to  the  amendment,  the  amendment  wa.s 
void. 

The  Tenth  Circuit  rejected  the  argument. 
Although,  a.s  was  noted  by  another  court 
reviewing  the  PCEA,  neither  Sectional  nor 
any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Ej^tenslon 
Act  undertook  in  "expreas  formal  ebactlng 
words  to  re-enact  or  adopt  provisions  of 
Ithe  EPCA),"  United  States  v.  Gantt,  72  P. 
Supp.  205,  206  (E.D.S.C.  1947),  the  Tenth 
Circuit  found  that  the  language  of  the  ex- 
tending act  made  It  "plain"  that  the  EPCA 
was  to  be  extended  and  remain  in  force. 
161  F.2d  at  337.  Per  the  Court:  "Congress 
may  revive  or  extend  an  act  by  any  form  of 
words  which  makes  clear  iti>  intention  so 
to  do."  Id.  at  338. 

Similarly,  indications  of  Congressional  in- 
tent to  extend  the  EPAA  abound  in  the  Ex- 
tension Act.  The  name  of  the  act  and  the 
subtitle  (Extension  of  Mandatory  Allocation 
Program)  are  fairly  strong  indications  in 
and  of  themselves.  Moreover,  the  language 
of  Section  102  of  the  Extension  Act  is  iden- 
tical to  that  of  Section  1  of  the  post-'World 
■War  II  provision.  Both  take  the  form  of  an 
amendment  and  simply  substitute  a  later  ex- 
piration date.  The  sole  difference  on  the  face 
of  the  bills  Is  Section  18  of  the  PCEA  which 
provides  for  continuation  of  "all  regulations, 
orders,  price  schedules,  and  requirements" 
under  the  original  statute  which  were  in 
effect  as  of  the  original  expiration  date. 
Under  the  EPAA,  however,  the  President  is 
not  only  authorized  but  required  to  promtil- 
gate  an  allocation  and  price  control  regula- 
tion. That  regulation  was  to  be  devised  and 
take  effect  within  15  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  EPAA.  Specifying  the  continuation 
of  svich  a  regulation  would  appear  to  be 
largely  superfluotis.  Further,  the  President 
is  given  the  authority,  within  the  general 
guidelines  of  the  EPAA,  to  amend  orders  and 
regulations.  By  specifying  the  continuation 
of  the  regulation  and  orders  In  existence  on 
August  31,  1975,  Congress  might  have  in 
effect  been  removing  this  power. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  other  common  bond 
between  the  EPAA  extension  and  the  post- 
World  War  II  extension  of  price  controls.  In 
both  cases.  Congress  completed  its  Initial 
passage  of  the  Extension  Act  prior  to  the 
lapse  In  authority.  Although  this  fact  was 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  Kersten.  other 
courts  have  regarded  It  as  a  significant  Indi- 
cation of  legislative  intent  to  provide  for 
the  continuous  enforcement  of  the  statute. 
An  example  of  tills  thinking  is  Milk  Control 
Board  V.  Purfifnll,  219  Ind.  3?6,  36  N.E.  2d 
850  (1941). 

In  Pursifull.  an  amendment  extending  the 
date  of  expiration  of  a  state  milk  control  law 
was  passed  and  approved  by  the  governor 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  law. 
Indiana,  however,  has  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  unless  an  emergency  clause  is 
attached  to  a  statute,  it  does  not  become 
effective  until  published  acts  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  counties  of  the  state.  Through 
some  oversight,  the  legislature  neglected  to 
attacli  an  emergency  clause  to  the  extension. 
The  governor  was  not  able  to  proclaim  state- 
wide distribution  until  a  week  after  the  ex- 
p'.ni';o:t  of  \he  •uidf riving  net. 


The  Indiana  court  was  laboring  under  a 
broad  commonlaw  rule  that  the  legislature 
cannot  amend  an  act  or  a  .section  of  an  act 
'■not  then  In  force."  Tet  It  dtsttagulshed 
Pursifull  from  the  previous  case  law  on  the 
grounds  that  at  the  time  of  passage,  the 
earlier  act  was  still  in  effect  and  "delay  in 
performtag  these  purely  administrative  acts 
I  should  not  |  be  permitted  to  thwart  the  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  legislature  [.]"  36 
N.E.2d  at  851. 

Pursifull  may  Itself  be  itnlqtie  because  for- 
mal approval  by  the  governor  was  the  last 
necessary  step  m  the  legislative  process,  that 
the  bill  had  then  become  a  duly  enacted  law 
and  all  that  remained  were  "purely  admmis- 
tratlve  acts."  On  the  other  hand,  failure  to 
Inchide  an  emergency  clause  nevertneless 
meant  that  the  .statute  was  not  valid  in  the 
sense  of  being  enforceable  imtll  after  those 
"purely  administrative  acts"  were  performed. 
Regardless  of  the  actual  result,  it  Is  clear 
from  the  cotirt's  opinion  that  the  fact  that 
the  enactment  was  passed  prior  to  expiration 
was  a  strong  mdlcatlon  of  legislative  hitent 
for  continuous  enforcement. 

Another  example  of  this  approach  Is  found 
In  State  v.  Lama.  74  N.J.  Super.  362,  181  A  2d 
399  (App.  Div.  1962),  aif'd..  190  A.2d  574 
(1963),  app.  dis.,  375  U.S.  451  (1964).  At  is- 
sue in  Lama  was  the  expiration  of  condem- 
nation authcwlty.  A  two-year  extension  passed 
the  legislature  two  weeks  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination date,  but  the  governor  failed  to 
sign  the  bill  until  11  days  after  expiration.  It 
was  argued  that  the  authority  had  lapsed  and 
that,  at  the  ven-  least,  the  extension  repre- 
sented a  new  act,  a  fact  which  would  require 
the  state  to  stop  all  present  condemnation 
proceedings  and  start  them  over  agam  from 
scratch. 

Opting  for  continuity,  the  court  admitted 
that  a  statute  "cannot  make  Itself  operative 
as  of  a  date  prior  to  its  enactment  but  it  can 
apply  retrospectively."  18  A.2d  at  398.  Since 
the  statute  was  passed  prior  to  the  lapse  In 
condemnation  authority,  this  is,  of  course, 
judicial  fictionalizing.  It  Indicates,  however, 
the  lengths  to  which  courts  will  go  to  avoid 
thwarting  the  clear  purpose  of  the  legislature. 

In  light  of  these  decisions.  It  Is  almost 
certain  that  a  covu-t  faced  with  a  challenge 
to  the  validity  of  the  S.  1849  Extension  Act 
would  sustain  the  act.  Congressional  Intent 
to  give  continuity  to  the  full  scope  of  exist- 
ing control  powers  is  clear  from  both  the 
language  and  legislative  history  of  S.  1849. 
And  the  choice  of  a  format  recognized  to 
provide  after-explratlon  continuity  In  Ker- 
sten certainly  bolsters  the  argument  that  the 
Augu-st  31  expiration  is  no  bar  to  revival. 

An  additional  line  of  authority  to  the  "In- 
dicia of  intent"  approach  of  Kersten  distin- 
guishes statutory  existence  from  prospective 
regulatory  authority  and  thus  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  because  the  authority  to  prospec- 
tively promulgate  and  enforce  regulations 
under  a  statute  has  expired  that  the  act  it- 
self has  become  a  nullity. 

The  clearest  explication  of  this  view  Is 
found  in  State  ex  rel.  Danes  r.  Bailey.  56 
Kan.  81,  42  P.  373  (1895).  Bailey  involved 
the  amendment  of  an  appropriations  mcas- 
iire  passed  in  1889.  Under  the  Kansas  con- 
stitution, appropriations  measures  could  not 
be  valid  for  more  than  two  years.  In  1895,  the 
Kansas  Legislature  passed  an  appropriations 
act  purportmg  to  amend  the  act  of  1889.  The 
amendment  was  attacked  on  the  groimds 
that  the  1889  measure  had  necessarily  ex- 
pired in  1891,  four  years  before  the  amend- 
ment. The  court  was  not  receptive  to  this 
argument: 

"The  contention  that  this  act  Is  Invalid 
because  the  act  of  1880  had  spent  its  force, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  law  capable  of  amend- 
ment. Is  not  sound.  It  was  a  valid  law  for 
raising  revenue  for  two  years  It  had  a  con- 
tinuing force  imtil  amended  for  various  pur- 
po.ses:    i.mony   oiliers.  I'ae  roMectlon  of   the 
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amount  levied  wherever  the 
delinquent,  and  as  a  basis  for 
sary  tax  proceedings  provided 
tion.  It  was  never  a  mere 
legislature  had  ample  power 
42  P.  at  374. 

A  similar  situation  occurred 
Sebastian  Bridge  District,  133 
S.W.     501     (1917),     where 
statute  authorized  the  county 
to  levy  assessments  and  issue 
construction  of  a  bridge 
ever,  was  contingent  upon  the 
certain   proceedings  within   t 
the  effective  date  of  the  statu 
ceedlugs  were  not   undertaken 
after  the  expiration  of  the  tw 
the  legislature  amended  the  act 
words  "two  years"  to  "six  year  3 
held  that  this  was  a  valid 

"(FJor  if  the  law  was  enactec 
lature  it  remained  in  force,  ev( 
time  for  exercising  the  powers 
pired  before  the  amendment 
time   was  enacted.   The   law 
dead,  so  the  power  conferred 
be  exercised  without  further 
tion.  State  v.  Bailey,  56  Kan. 
200  S.W.  at  503. 

There  is  a  hint  of  this  sam( 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  Pric 
tension  Act  of  1946  by  the 
In  Fleming  v.  Mohaick  Wrcchi 
Co.,  331  US.  Ill   (1947).  In 
context  of  a  procedural  issue 
that  the  EPCA  'was  amended  i: 
vide  for  Its  termination  not 
30,  1947,  saving,  however,  righ 
ties  Incurred  prior  to  the 
.  .  .  Though  most  of  the  con 
lifted,   the  Act   is   still  in 
Incurred  prior  to  the  lifting  o 
not  thereby  washed  out.  .  . 
(1947)   (tacit  approval  of  the 
V.  Cobleigh,  75  F.  Supp.  125 
(explicit  approval  of  PCEAi 
Gantt,    72    F.    Supp.    205     ( 
(same). 

Viewed    from    this    perspecti 
be  clear  that  the  EPAA  will  no 
on  September   1.   1975.   Becausi 
clause  maintains  all  pre-lapse 
tion,  whether  or  not  they  had 
filed,  all  that  will  happen  on 
date  is  the  demise  of  the  au 
mulgate,  amend  and  enforce 
cerulng  conduct  after  that  da 
Extension  Act  coiUd  well  be 
amendment  to  existing  rather 
legislation    even    If    it    is 
override. 

In    short,    whatever    mode 
employed,  the  Extension  Act 
talnly   be  found   to  be   valid 
tending  the  energy  and  pricing 
spite    the   hiatus   In    some 
sions  of  the  EPAA.  The 
timing,  legislative  history  and 
savings  clause  In  the  original 
port,  under  applicable  preceden 
of  the  extension  .- 
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-  Lama  raises  the  additional 
active  application  of  the  Extens 
statutory  hiatus  prior  to  final 
unregulated  period  Is  unlikely; 
than  a  few  days  and  It  is 
ducers  and  refiners  will  raise 
cally  before  Congress  has  a 
ride  the  veto.  Nevertheless, 
become  Important,  It  would 
act  probably  could  be  enforced 
venlng  period.  The  validity  of 
plication    Is    a    very    muddled 
area  but  basically  boils  down 
of  fairness  and  notice.   See 
Sands,   supra,    §  41.05   et   seq 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  a  question  I 
would  like  to  direct  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  light  of  the  recent 
events  which  have  occurred. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  we  now 
extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act,  and  this  extension  expires 
and  is  not  renewed,  the  FEA's  price  and 
allocation  control  will  expire  but  its  im- 
ix)rtant  "house-cleaning"  authority  to 
remedy  violations  that  occurred,  and  to 
enforce  liabilities  that  were  incurred, 
when  the  act  and  regulations  were  m 
effect  will  not  expire. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
even  with  the  savings  clause  in  section 
4tg)  (1)  of  the  act  and  the  familiar  gen- 
eral savings  statute  at  1  U.S.C.  109,  some 
members  of  the  industry  have  questioned 
FEA's  enforcement  authority  after  the 
act  expires.  Some  have  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample, that  after  controls  expii-e  FEA 
may  order  rollbacks  or  refunds  only  to 
customers  of  the  violators  but  cannot 
order  them  to  be  passed  all  the  way 
downstream  to  consumers  who  ultimately 
were  the  victims  of  the  overcharges. 

Others  have  apparently  questioned 
FEA's  authority  after  the  act  expires  to 
issue  entitlements  and  to  order  transfers 
of  entitlements  under  its  crude  cost 
equalization  program  for  crude  oil  that 
was  purchased  and  refined  while  the  pro- 
gram was  in  effect. 

Still  others  apparently  contend  that 
the  FEA  would  not  have  authority  to 
complete  its  transfer  pricing  investiga- 
tion and  order  companies  that  have  es- 
tablished excessive  bookkeeping  prices 
with  their  own  affiliated  companies  to 
order  appropriate  refunds  and  rollbacks. 
I  understand  that,  with  respect  to  trans- 
fer prices,  avS  much  as  $250  million  in 
overcharges  to  the  American  consumer 
during  the  period  of  price  controls  may 
be  at  stake. 

In  sum,  I  want  to  be  clear  in  my  own 
mind  these  and  similar  contentions  are 
unfounded  and  that  the  FEA  can  com- 
plete its  work  after  control  authority  has 
expired  and  that  if  the  extension  we  are 
discussing  today  becomes  law  these  prob- 
lems Twll  not  arise  upon  expiration  of 
controls^  The  consumers'  interest  must 
be  protected,  the  valid  laws  and  regtila- 
tions  that  were  passed  must  be  enforced, 
and  no  one  should  be  able  to  avoid  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  incurred  while  the 
act  was  in  effect  through  a  narrow  and 
technical  reading  of  the  savings  clause. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  agree  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  of  the  act  and 
that  the  FEA  can  perform  these  critical 
tasks  if  and  when  controls  expire? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  fully 
correct.  That  is  my  understanding  of 
what  section  4<'g)a)  of  the  act  cur- 
rently provides.  In  short,  section  4(g)  (1) 
means  that  after  controls  expire  the 
President  has  the  clear  authority  to  en- 


applicatlon  of  the  penal  and  treble  damage 
provisions  might  cause  problems,  the  former 
almost  assuredly  invalid  as  an  ex  post  facto 
law.  Retroactive  civil  and  criminal  liability 
were  explicitly  removed  In  the  PCEA  of  1946. 
The  retroactive  validity  of  the  price  regula- 
Shibe,  160  P.2d  397  (10th  Clr.  1947);  cf. 
Fleming  v.  Rhodes,  supra,  and  It  seems  as- 
sured that  a  rollback  could  be  effected. 


fox-ce  all  prior  valid  liabilities  and  take 
whatever  remedial  action  is  necessary  to 
provide  full  relief  to  those  who  obtained 
rights  under  or  were  injured  by  violations 
of  the  act  when  it  was  in  effect. 

NEED  FOR   PROMPT  ACTION   ON  OIL  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  now  spoken  and  has  sustained 
the  President's  veto  of  oil  price  control 
legislation.  This  leaves  us  without  any 
price  controls  on  either  old  or  new  do- 
mestic oil.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
welfare  of  the  ordinary  consumer,  I  find 
this  situation  to  be  unsound. 

I  voted  to  override  the  President's  veto 
because  of  my  conviction  that  it  was  un- 
wise— and  imfair  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— to  remove  all  controls  over  oil  prices 
suddenly  and  overnight.  These  people 
have  already  been  hit  too  hard  by  infla- 
tion, and  prices  of  food,  clothes,  gasoline, 
electricity,  and  other  necessities  are  still 
going  up  and  up.  I  could  not  cast  a  vote 
which  might  cause  the  already  high 
price  of  gasoline  to  go  up  perhaps  as 
much  as  7  or  8  cents  a  gallon  over  a  pe- 
riod of  weeks  or  months.  I  know  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  concern  about 
the  inflationaiT  pressures  being  added 
to  by  increases  in  petroleum  product 
prices. 

Our  work  is  clearly  cut  out  for  us. 
The  veto  issue,  which  has  been  a  road- 
block since  we  returned  after  the  recess, 
is  out  of  the  way.  I  think  the  way  is  now 
cleared  for  legislation  which,  while  re- 
imposing  controls  on  the  price  of  old  oil, 
would  provide  for  a  removal  of  the  con- 
trols gradually  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  say  40  months,  thus  providing 
time  for  the  economy  to  absorb  the 
change  and  give  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent their  chance  to  correct  errors  and 
make  adjustments.  I  have  firmly  ad- 
vocated this  for  some  time.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  many  Members  of 
the  House,  and  the  President  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  such  a  bill.  This  is  an 
urgent  matter  and  we  should  make  it 
om-  first  and  foremost  priority  until  it  is 
disposed  of. 

A  start  definitely  needs  to  be  made  on 
some  kind  of  energy  policy.  While  we  do 
not  know  for  sure  that  decontrol  of  "old" 
oil  prices  will  cause  greater  production 
and  conservation,  it  is  a  step  we  must 
take.  If  later  it  appears  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  working  we  can  always  re- 
fine, amend,  or  scrap  it. 

But  to  remove  these  controls  suddenly 
is  to  take  a  chance  on  further  worsening 
our  economic  recession.  A  sudden  decon- 
trol could  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
our  people.  I  therefore  favor  a  phased- 
out  program  for  deconti'olling  the  "old" 
oil  prices. 

The  vote  on  the  override  issue  shows 
that  we  are  dealing  with  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  We  can  now  make  a 
new  start.  The  President  has  already 
shown  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  accept  a  45-day 
extension  of  present  controls  in  order 
that  the  Congress  might  have  the  time 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  which  will  be  in 
the  overall  best  Interests  of  the  cotmtry. 
I  think  the  Congress  should  promptly 
pass  a  bill  extending  controls  on  old  oil 
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for  a  reasonable  period  of  at  least  45 
days  so  that  during  that  period  we  can 
work  out  a  law  providing  for  phased  and 
gradual  decontrol. 

Iia  closing,  Mr,  President,  I  emphasize 
my  support  for  a  plan  of  gradual  removal 
of  controls.  However,  I  find  the  present 
situation,  whereby  all  controls  are  off  and 
the  price  of  oil  products  are  free  to  soar 
upward  potentially  harmful.  I  hope  we 
will  remedy  this  situation,  working  coop- 
eratively witli  tlie  administration,  by  im- 
mediately buckling  down  and  adopting 
legislation  which  will  provide  for  a  soimd, 
fair,  and  equitable  national  oil  and  en- 
ergy policy.  We  must  get  about  this.  The 
time  is  very  late. 

If  we  can  get  prompt  approval  of  a 
short  extension  of  oil  price  controls  and 
then  enact  a  gradual  decontrol  bill,  hope- 
fully we  can  avoid  these  overnight  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  price  of  gasoline 
and  all  products  and  services  utilizing 
petroleum  products. 

Ml'.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach this  vote,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
important  question  is  not  what  is  good 
for  tlie  Senate,  not  whether  we  should 
agree  with  the  House,  not  whether  or  not 
we  agree  with  the  President,  but  what  Is 
good  for  this  country. 

I  think  the  important  fact  that  we 
must  all  face  today  is  tliat  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  for  a  limited  period  the 
control  of  oil  prices. 

It  was  I  who  proposed  about  4  weeks 
ago  to  Frank  Zarb  in  a  telephone  call 
that  we  seek  to  avoid  a  confrontation 
with  those  who  wanted  to  continue  the 
6 months  control  and  I  mged  at  that  time 
that  there  be  a  30-day  extension. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  not  able  to 
avoid  that  confrontation,  and  yesterday 
the  veto  was  sustained. 

I  think  the  problem  we  face  today  is 
what  can  we  do  in  the  Nation's  best  Inter- 
ests. It  seems  clear  to  me  tliat  we  have 
only  one  course  of  action  and  that  is  to 
vote  favorably  on  the  House  legislation 
which  extends  controls  for  60  days. 

Sometliing  has  been  said  about  the 
wiUingness  to  compromise  and  to  make 
accommodations.  I  believe  that  there  are 
a  niunber  of  people  on  both  sides  who 
have  been  seeking  this. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  was  willing  to  compro- 
mise, even  though  I  was  in  a  parliamen- 
tary position  where  I  could  have  brought 
up  my  own  bill  to  extend  controls.  I  pre- 
ferred to  see  us  consider  the  House  legis- 
lation so  that  we  could  take  final  action 
today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  those  on  the 
other  side  tliat  there  were  a  number  of 
meetings  today  with  representatives  of 
the  Democratic  leadership,  as  well  as  a 
number  on  our  side. 

There  are  a  number  of  us  who  were 
willing  to  agree  either  to  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  or  we  would  seek  to  get 
.some  kind  of  approval  from  the  President 
that  he  would  not  propose  a  decontrol 
program  during  the  first  45  days  of  the 
extension.  If  they  would  agree  to  that 
and  also  agree  to  the  Hoase  version,  It 


seemed  to  me  we  were  all  getting  pretty 
much  what  we  wanted. 

To  me,  it  is  a  little  foolish  to  argue 
about  15  more  days.  We  started  with  30, 
we  have  gone  up  to  45,  the  House  went 
to  60,  and  now  someone  will  add  another 
15.  Tlie  only  way  we  can  get  final  action 
today  is  to  take  the  House  version. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  there 
are  some  of  us  on  this  side  who  would  be 
wilhng  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  assur- 
ance, either  from  the  White  House,  or, 
if  preferred,  some  kind  of  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  that  no  Presidential 
proposal  on  decontrol  .should  be  made 
during  the  first  45  days.  It  seems  to  me 
if  we  can  approach  it  in  this  direction 
we  might  well  be  able  to  remove  the  first 
problem  in  developing  a  national  energy 
program. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  brief  comment  ? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  I  imderstood  wh.it 
the  Senator  was  saymg.  He  is  sayins  we 
are  arguing  about  a  few  days  and  about 
whether  the  President  is  going  to  send 
up  a  so-called  program  imder  section 
4'  g'  or  the  section  which  relates  to  hav- 
ing 5  days  by  either  body  to  veto.  It 
seems  to  me  what  the  Senator  proposed 
would  be  a  very  reasonable  situation,  If 
we  can  just  get  some  assurance  that 
during  the  first  45  days  of  the  60-day 
period  under  the  House  bill  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  send  up  a  provision 
under  the  veto  section.  That  does  not 
mean  he  would  not  send  up  a  program. 
He  could  send  up  all  the  progi'ams  that 
he  would  want  to.  I  would  think  every- 
body would  want  tliat.  But  under  the 
veto  section  he  would  not  send  up  any- 
thing in  the  first  45  days.  If  that  were 
the  assurance,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  proposal  and  I  would  support 
the  House  bill  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  think  that  is  a  way  out  of  the 
impabse  with  the  Democratic  majority 
getting  essentially  what  they  want  More 
important,  I  think  it  would  enable  us  to 
adopt  the  House  version,  which  means 
that  it  could  become  law  inmiediatelj', 
or  at  least  it  could  be  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident immediately.  He  has  already  indi- 
cated that  he  would  sign  the  House  ver- 
sion. It  would  take  no  conference.  I  think 
this  is  the  direction  we  ought  to  move. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  be  h£H3py  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  been  intrigued  by 
this  conversation.  I  think  it  does  make 
sense.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  have  the  privilege  of 
asking  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who 
authored  this  particular  resolution,  if  it 
is  a  matter  of  confidence  in  the  Pi-esident 
or  if  it  is  a  matter  of  the  15  days,  or 
is  it  sc«ne  thing  where  he  has  to  have 
both?  What  I  am  wondering  is  if  there 
is  some  area  of  compromise  where  we 
might  work  it  out  with  an  assurance  from 
the  President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  First  of  aU,  let  me  make 
it  clear  with  respect  to  the  confidence  of 
the  President  we  just  do  not  know  what 
the  President's  intentions  are  with  re- 
spect to  4<^g) .  We  want  to  make  sure,  and 


the  resolution  was  our  way  of  making 
sure,  that  we  have  that  time,  unob- 
stiiicted  by  the  kind  of  intervention  that 
4(g)  holds  out.  This  was  discussed  in  tlie 
meeting  In  tlie  majority  leader's  office, 
this  possibility  of  getting  the  Presidents 
assurance  in  lieu  of  legislative  language. 

I  could  not  speak  for  all  my  colleagues, 
but  if  the  President  gives  us  that  assui'- 
ance,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  that 
assurance  is  as  good  as  writing  it  into 
law.  But  that  suggestion  was  not  pur- 
sued then.  The  President  was  said  to  be 
unavailable.  In  any  case  there  were  other 
objections  en  the  Republican  side.  At 
that  point  it  seemed  fiiiltless  to  pursue 
a  compromise.  That  is  where  it  washed 
out. 

On  the  time  thing,  I  repeat  this  tune 
question  is  not  a  frivolous  question. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Fifteen  days  at  the  end 
of  a  legislative  session  is  a  critical 
amomit  of  time,  as  we  all  know.  I  cannot 
believe  that  if  the  President  were  made 
available  to  consider  the  4(g^  question 
he  would  be  insensitive  to  the  considera- 
tions that  prompted  us  to  seek  60  days.  I 
would  urge  that  if  the  President's  ear 
could  be  obtained  for  the  pmpose  of  con- 
sidering the  first  question,  he  also  be 
asked  to  consider  the  second. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  just  hke  to  com- 
ment that  we  not  only  have  the  Presi- 
dent involved  in  this,  but,  of  course,  we 
also  have  the  House.  This  would  neces- 
sarily delay  things  until  they  returned, 
and  that  is  next  Wednesday.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  would  very  easily 
be  spending  the  next  10  to  15  days  just 
trying  to  take  this  first  step.  I  think  we 
would  be  better  off  acting  now  on  the 
time  problem.  I  do  not  think  15  daj.i 
reallj'  wUI  make  that  much  difference. 

I  appreciate  and  fully  support  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  trying  to  do  and 
what  he  is  faced  with.  But  I  think  a  more 
important  question  is  what  a  further  de- 
lay would  mean  to  the  coimtry.  We  must 
bring  some  certahity  into  this  whole  en- 
erg>'  picture.  This  seems  to  me  a  reason- 
able compromise  If  we  can  bring  it  about. 
The  House  feels  that  they  can  act  effec- 
tively within  60  days.  It  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

I  recognize  we  can  make  arguments 
for  15  days.  I  originally  wanted  30  days. 
Now  I  am  arguing  for  60.  But  somewhere 
we  have  to  compromise.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  very  logical  compromise 
here. 

I  think  the  press  has  shown  that  tliey 
want  us  to  act.  I  would  like  to  again  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  said : 

The  45-day  truce  represents  yet  anoiher 
test  of  their  sincerity. 

Here  we  are  now  at  60  days,  and  people 
are  talking  about  75.  Editorial  after  edi- 
torial calls  for  action.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  said: 

The  President  has  met  Congress  half  way. 
We  urge  the  same  spirit  of  pragmatic  com- 
promise on  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  Philadelphia  E\ening  Bulletin 
said  on  August  28: 
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start  rising  as  a  result.  Congre 
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What  I  urge  is  that  we 
spirit  of  compromise  and 
not  resolve  this  impasse  tonfcht 
move  on  next  week  with  the 
problem  of  developing  a  na 
program. 

t'NANIMOUS-CONSENT 


R  :quest 


was 
'  'here 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Pr 
are  not  many  Senators  here 
every  Senator  in  the 
knows  how  he  will  vote.  I 
ing  through  the  Record. 
pages  in  the  Record  of  y 
bate.  I  doubt  if  anything 
here  tonight  that  was  not  s 
in  that  space. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefoi 
mous  consent  that  we  set  a 
no  later  than  6:45.  to  vote 
tute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICIlR 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  i 
to  get  a  unanimous-consei^t 
on,  say,  7  or  7:30?  I  will 
quest  and  make  it  a  un 
request  that  we  vote  on  thi ; 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ 
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The  Senator  from  Alaba^ria 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  yield 
guished  Senator  without  lo.'^ng 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 
sion  is  that  we  are  movin  [ 
agreement,  but  I  do  not  th:  nk 
resolved  by  a  unanimous-copis 
ment.  I  think  progress  is 
am  pleased  to  see  the 
think  we  should  discuss 
little  longer.  I  do  not  think 
an  agreement  by  agreeing 
vote. 

Mr.   ALLEN.   Mr 
tinguished    Senator    from 
mentioned  that  the  proposa  I 
tinguished  majority  leader 
the  substitute  now  before 
was  approved  by  the 
earlier  today. 

I  do  not  believe  in  i-ule 
do  not  believe  in  legislating 
action,  unless  the  product 
is  the  superior  document, 
bound  by  the  action  of  the 
less  I  feel  that  the  r 
the  caucus  is  the  best 
that  is  made. 

But  I  do  believe  that 
offered  by  the  Senate  ma 
is  the  better  course  to 
not  have  thought  that  unlfess 
vision  was  added  to  the 
45  days  after  the  date  of 
President  would  not  submit 
decontrol  to  Congress  to  be 
rejected  within  5  working 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  ( 
is   that  if   the  House  bill 
and  is  signed  by  the  Presid^at 
President,  if  he  saw  fit, 
day  could  submit  a  decontrbl 
chances  are  that  the  Senat<  r 
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bama  would  approve  that,  because  he 
would  approve  the  39-month  decontrol 
plan.  But  I  do  believe  that  Congress 
should  be  given  the  opportunity,  with- 
out fear  of  interference,  to  agree  on 
legislation  which  it  deems  essential  to 
regulate  the  price  of  domestic  oil. 

That,  of  course,  would  not  preclude 
the  President  from  submitting  his  pro- 
gram for  legislation,  not  a  decontrol 
plan  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  but  his 
proposal  for  legislation  to  be  considered 
by  Congress  in  conjunction  with  any 
plan  that  Congress  might  have.  But  for 
a  period  of  45  days.  Congress  would 
know  that  it  would  have  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction, so  to  speak,  of  legislation  re- 
garding a  decontrol  plan. 

It  does  not  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  that  is  unreasonable.  It 
is  not  against  the  public  interest,  be- 
cause the  controls  would  again  be  in 
effect;  and  as  to  the  argument  about  not 
being  able  to  do  anything  until  next 
Wednesday,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  ten- 
able because  botli  proposals,  that  is,  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  proposed  substi- 
tute, are  retroactive,  going  back  to  Sep- 
tember 1. 

So  I  believe  that  this  proposed  sub- 
stitute, giving  Congress  the  uninter- 
mpted  and  unchallenged  right  for  a 
period  of  45  days  to  act  in  this  area  is 
a  sound  proposal.  That  would  still  leave 
controls  lasting  for  another  15  days,  dur- 
ing which  the  President,  if  he  saw  fit, 
could  submit  his  decontrol  plan.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  preserves  the  right  of  the 
legislative  body  to  be  supreme  in  the  field 
of  legislation,  but  if  it  falls  down  com- 
pletely on  the  job,  if  it  does  not  come  up 
with  any  proposal  that  it  can  agree 
upon 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  Congress  is  unable  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  legislation 
needed,  then  I  would  say  that  there 
would  be  very  little  opposition  in  Con- 
gress to  a  decontrol  plan  offered  by  the 
President  at  the  expiration  of  that  45- 
day  period.  All  the  while,  we  would  have 
the  price  under  control.  So  the  public 
interest  would  be  protected,  the  right  of 
the  legislature  to  be  supreme  in  the  field 
of  legislation  for  a  period  of  45  days 
would  be  protected,  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  right  to  come  in, 
while  controls  are  still  on,  and  make  his 
decontrol  proposal. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
lose  a  great  deal  by  waiting  until  next 
Wednesday  to  get  agreement  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  feel  that  the 
proposal  which  came  out  of  the  confer- 
ence is  a  better  proposal  than  the  House 
bill,  and  for  that  i-eason  I  shall  support 
the  substitute.  I  would  not  support  the 
substitute,  even  though  the  conference 
has  approved  it,  unless  I  thought  it  was 
the  better  plan. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question?  I  did 


not  get  to  hear  all  the  discussion  at 
noon,  and  I  just  came  into  the  Chamber 
and  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  would  be  hap- 
pening during  this  45  days  to  which  the 
Senator  refers?  Would  that  be  the  time 
when  Congress  would  be  trjing  to  get 
its  own  bill  together? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  During  the  45  days, 
controls  would  be  on.  Controls  would  be 
on,  and  Congress  would  have  a  45-day 
period  during  which  it  would  not  have 
to  be  looking  over  its  shoulder  to  see  if 
the  President  was  going  to  submit  a  de- 
control plan  on  a  take-it  or  leave-it 
basis  within  5  days.  It  would  know  its 
right  to  proceed  in  this  area  was  pro- 
tected for  45  days. 

Under  the  House  proposal,  the  Presi- 
dent could  submit  his  decontrol  plan  the 
very  next  day.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
Congress  is  to  protect  its  rights  in  this 
area,  the  substitute  proposal  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  With  the  strong  feelings 
that  exist  on  more  than  one  side  in  con- 
nection with  all  this,  it  is  possible,  any 
time  someone  does  not  like  the  way  the 
thing  is  going,  to  start  debating  at 
length.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
•  Mr.  Jackson)  pointed  out,  someone 
could  engage  in  a  lengtliy  debate  and 
prevent  the  matter  from  coming  to  a 
vote. 

But  tlie  same  thing  works  both  ways. 
We  need  to  resolve  this  thing,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  re- 
solve it  by  any  two-thirds,  or  even  maybe 
any  60-percent  vote. 

If  we  leave  the  President  with  the  au- 
thority, at  least  it  does  have  the  advan- 
tage that  if  the  President  sends  some- 
thing down,  and  Congress  does  not  vote 
it  down,  it  could  become  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  the  fair 
answer  would  be  to  see  if  we  can  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  if 
the  President  sends  something  down,  it 
would  be  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote 
here  in  the  Senate  up  or  down,  however 
the  majority  wants  to  act.  We  could  get 
a  vote  that  way  on  that  issue,  and  like- 
wise perhaps  with  regard  to  the  decon- 
trol issue.  We  could  get  an  agreement 
that  the  matter  would  come  to  a  vote,  in 
any  event. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Senate  do  whatever  a  majority 
wants  to  do.  I  would  hate  to  tliink  we 
will  be  engaged  in  another  debate,  which 
someone  who  feels  very  strongly  about 
the  matter  would  have  every  right  to  do. 

I  favor  an  agreement  to  simply  agree 
that  if  the  President  sends  a  plan  down 
within  5  days,  it  would  be  permitted  to 
come  to  a  vote  here  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  they  do  not 
need  tliat.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
House  does  not  won-y  about  that,  be- 
cause they  have  procedures  over  there 
whereby  they  can  get  a  matter  to  a  vote 
anyway,  if  a  majority  wants  to  do  that. 
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So  I  would  hope  we  could  get  an  agree- 
ment here  that  if  the  President  sends  a 
plan  down,  within  5  days  after  the  plan 
comes  down  it  would  be  permitted  to 
reach  a  vote.  That  is  all  I  really  think 
we  need  to  satisfy  those  who  felt  fnis- 
trated  when  the  President  sent  a  plan 
down  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  come 
to  a  vote  on  that  occasion.  The  House  did 
reject  that  plan,  so  it  would  not  have 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  anyway.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  ti-y  to  resolve 
this  issue  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  have 
an  assurance  that,  with  regard  to  what- 
ever decontrol  plan  to  which  the  ma- 
jority might  agree  or  disagi-ee,  the  meas- 
ure would  be  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote 
and  it  would  not  drag  out  in  any  lengthy 
debate. 

I  respect  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
take  full  advantage  of  his  parliamentary 
rights.  I  have  done  it  myself. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  done  it,  and  I  applaud  him  for 
fighting  for  what  he  believes  is  right  and 
in  taking  full  advantage  of  his  parlia- 
mentary rights  when  he  feels  strongly 
that  he  should. 

I  would  think  that  the  best  answer 
would  be  to  simply  seek  an  agreement 
tiiat,  if  a  plan  comes  down,  it  would  be 
peiTOitted  to  come  to  a  vote  within  that  5 
days. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  be  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  House  bill  then  and  not  tlie 
substitute  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Take  the  House  bill  but 
agree  that  any  plan  .submitted  by  the 
President  we  could  do  It  by  unanimous 
consent,  or  even  the  leadership,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senators  who  have  been 
most  interested  in  this  matter,  could 
agree  that  they  would  agree  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
vote.  But  I  believe  we  could  probably  get 
unanimous  consent  here  tonight  that  it 
would  be  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote. 

The  last  and  best  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor is  to  agree  no  matter  what  way  we 
are  going  to  resolve  this  decontrol  issue 
that  it  .should  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  few  moments  ago 
I  discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana the  proposition  that  he  just  put 
forth  to  the  Senate.  I  commend  him  for 
bringing  it  to  the  full  Senate  Chamber. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  the  reason  the 
House  did  this  so  quickly  is  they  have 
agreed  on  the  time.  Sixty  days  does  not 
seem  to  be  our  particular  hangup.  We 
probably  would  agree  with  them  tonight. 
But  because  of  the  5  days  to  veto  any 
plan  that  comes  up  under  the  bill,  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
it.  We  would  never  pass  that  legislation 
again. 

I  think  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  agree,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  5-day  veto  on  a  plan,  he  probably 
would  waive  the  filibuster  rule  or  he 
would  not  have  it  in  there.  At  least  the 
Senate  now  knows  that.  So  the  reason 
they  did  not  concern  themselves  about 
tiTing  to  take  his  authority  away  is  be- 
cause they  can  just  turn  it  down  and  go 
on  about  their  business. 

We  are  legitimately  concerned,  be- 


cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  found 
we  cannot  do  that  because  we  had  one 
experience,  and  we  did  not  get  It  to  a 
vote. 

I  was  looking  for  something  that  was 
completely  within  our  control;  yet  we 
could  adopt  their  60-day  plan,  and  it  does 
appear  to  me  it  might  be  procedural.  I 
do  not  know  whether  someone  ought  to 
propose  at  this  point  that  we  do  this 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  not  going 
to  do  it  at  this  point. 

But  It  seems  to  me  it  would  solve  the 
procedural  problem  about  being  con- 
cerned about  the  Senate  not  having  an 
opportunity  to  quickly,  during  the  60 
days,  turn  down  a  Presidential  plan.  If 
he  does  not  want  to  agree,  he  is  not  going 
to  send  us  one  anyway.  We  do  not  know- 
about  that.  But  I  think  that  puts  us  in 
this  posture,  that  we  are  discussing, 
where  indeed  we  can  send  him  a  60- 
day  bill  because  we  agi'ee  with  the 
House  and  do  something  procedurally 
that  is  within  our  power  alone  to  protect 
us  from  the  dilemma  that  we  seem  to  be 
groping  for  in  terms  of  the  45-day  legis- 
lative prohibition,  which  would  have  to 
be  agreed  upon  over  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  then  looked  at 
veto-wise  by  the  President. 

We  might  accomplish  the  same  thing 
in  the  manner  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  have  been  discussing. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  I  appreciate  his  views  and  thoughts 
on  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  workable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
any  such  agreement.  Since  it  is  such  a 
basic  change,  we  have  to  ask  more  Sen- 
ators to  be  present  before  any  such  re- 
quest is  made. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  precisely  why 
I  would  not  make  it  and  why  I  discussed 
It  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Everyone  should  know  that  maybe  this 
is  our  approach,  if  somebody  is  serious 
about  it,  and  understand  that  it  is  being 
almost  substantially  in  the  sense  of 
what  the  majority  has  proposed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  making  is  that  the 
substitute  proposal  does  give  the  legisla- 
tive body  the  opportunity  to  work  out 
something,  without  fear  of  a  series  of 
suggested  decontrol  plans  by  the  Presi- 
dent coming  in,  that  is  has  the  exclusive 
jm-isdiction  for  a  period  of  45  days  to 
try  to  work  something  out,  and  while 
controls  are  still  on  the  Pre.sident  would 
have  the  remaining  15  days  within  which 
to  submit  his  decontrol  plan. 

I  say  that,  if  Congress  has  failed  in 
that  45  days  to  come  up  witli  some  sort 
of  plan,  I  feel  that  a  decontrol  plan  for 
the  President  would  receive  very  strong 
support. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  anotlier  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  this  question.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  it  either.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  here  again  we  may  have  within  our 
own  conti'ol.  If  we  are  talking  about  the 
House  bill,  and  we  may  be  able  to  pro- 
cedurally determine  in  advance  tliat  any 
bill  submitted  to  us,  during  that  first  45 
days,  would  he  turned  down.  That  would 
accomplish  tlie  same  thing  as  the  Sen- 


ator desires  b^'  taking  away  the  power, 
and  all  I  am  trj'ing  to  do  is  obviate  ad- 
ditional legislation  from  having  to  be 
passed  and  accepting  the  House  bill,  with 
the  full  knowledge  we  are  going  to  have 
the  same  thing  we  started  with.  I  do  not 
know  the  answer,  but  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  discussion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  that  could  be  done 
by  a  inianimous-consent  agreement  or 
by  a  gentleman's  agreement. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Fannin  was  recognized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  are  talking  about 
turning  down  an  opportunity  to  have 
this  matter  settled  and  have  it  definitely 
settled.  The  argument  is  made  all  we 
have  to  do  is  wait  until  next  Wednesday. 
When  we  are  talking  about  what  the 
President  will  do,  certainly  we  assume 
that,  from  what  has  been  said  and  what 
has  been  submitted,  the  President  would 
sign  this  act.  H.R.  9524,  which  today 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  we  do  not  know,  as  has  been  re- 
lated by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be- 
fore, what  the  House  will  do  next  Wed- 
nesday, or  the  Wednesday  after  that.  We 
do  not  know  what  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  do.  We  know  that  they 
are  vei-y  concerned,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  legislation  that  they  are  con- 
sidering. 

We  have  a  very  serious  responsibility. 
We  have  bills  in  the  House  that  certainly 
would  indicate  the  intention  tliat  they 
wish  to  take  into  consideration  more  the 
price  of  oil  than  the  availability  of  oil, 
and  the  supply  of  oiL 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
concerned — and  the  Senator  is  not,  tm- 
fortunately  from  an  oil  producing 
State — I  am  hoping  we  can  go  fonvani 
with  a  program  and  we  can  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  and  the  President  in 
legislation  that  will  be  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  American  consumer,  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  for  the  convenience  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  know  that  there  are  many  needs 
we  have  in  this  country  that  cannot  be 
cut  back. 

One  most  .seriou.s  problem  is  facing  us 
this  winter  if  we  do  have  some  cold 
weather.  Fortunately,  we  have  been 
blessed  with  wami  weather  in  the  la.st 
two  winters.  That  was  especially  tioie 
last  winter.  I  know  that  there  still  has 
been  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
people  to  conserve.  As  has  been  ex- 
pressed very  eloquently  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  people  have 
been  inconvenienced,  but  they  liave  been 
willing  to  take  tliose  Inconveniences.  I 
feel  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
sacrifice.  But  the  American  people  real- 
ize just  exactly  wliat  this  Nation  is  up 
against. 

We  do  have  a  problem  from  the  finan- 
cial standpoint.  Certainly  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  balance  of  payments  In  this  Nation 
of  oms  and  the  maintaining  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 
I  praise  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
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his  great  efforts  ca  the  Con 
Budget.  I  know  there  are 
which  prevail  that  has 
saiy  for  him  to  consider 
happening  on  ceiiain 
way.  I  am  very  pleased 
consideration  to  what  is  in 
regard. 

But  at  the  same  time,  if 
forward  tonight  and  pass 
has  pas.sed  the  House  and 
to  the  Pi-esident,  then  we 
other  barrier  in  our  path. 
how  serious  a  barrier, 
a  very  serious  one  if  the  I 
act.  I  know  it  has  been  said 
over  there  was  unanimou ; 
know  what  tliat  sometimes 
opposition  was  expressed, 
negotiations   were   going 
notified  that  the  House  h 
Tliis  is  one  of  the  pi'obleni: 
we  still  do  not  know  whi^t 
happen  next  Wednesday 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pv2 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  plea 
th3  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should 
the  point  that  one  event 
uncertainty'  beyond  all 
ties  was  tlie  Presidents  v 
vetoed  the  bill,  that  gtive 
ance  that  the  House  or  the 
or  either — v.ould  agree  to 
for  45  days  or  60  days  or 
period  of  time,  ucr  tliat  U 
on  it. 

Nothing  was  said  ycst 
Senator  from  Arizona  v 
the  President's  veto,  that 
day  we  would  begin  a  per 
for  consideration.  The 
ask  for  that  assurance 
he  Is  asking  for  it  todaj 

Mr.  FANNIN.  May  I 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I 
tion? 

He  is  asking  for  it  today 
Important  today,  if  it  was 
yesterday?  That  is  the 
like  to  put  to  the  Senator 

I  do  not  think  that  if 
on  both  sides,  with  the 
administration,  agree   to 
leader's  proposal,  the 
early  on  Wednesday,  or  w 
comes  in  next  week,  to 

I  have  had  indications 
side  that  many  of  the 
sider  the  majority  leaders 
perior  because  it  takes  into 
sidei-ations    that   had    not 
into  accoimt.  That  may  no 
ly  be  the  ca.se  over  there 
some  Members  at  the 
are  beginning  to  think  tha 
majority  leader's  proposal 
one. 

So  I  really  do  not  see 
certainty  about  what  will 
Wednesday  if  tlie  proposal 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.    The  dls 
ator  from  Maine  has  a 
from  the  one  I  have  from 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  read 

Mr.    FANNIN.    We    talk 
people. 
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mea&ure  they  passed,  or  they  v.ould  not 
have  gone  home.  I  think  they  would  have 
had  some  concern  about  it.  There  cer- 
tainly is  communication  back  and  forth. 
If  there  had  been  great  concern  about 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  their  measure,  I  think  they 
Etill  would  have  been  in  session  and 
considered  it  important  to  go  ahead  witli 
this  legislation.  They  did  it  and  recessed 
and  knew  they  would  be  in  recess  until 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  yield  v.hcn  I  have 
concluded. 

I  believe  we  should  consider  the  action 
that  was  taken  by  the  Houte  certainly, 
the  indication  from  tlie  House  as  to  why 
that  action  was  taken.  Tliis  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  involved  in  v.hat  we  dis- 
cussed. 

1  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  agree  that 
Vvhether  either  proposal  is  accepted, 
wliichever  one  is  accepted,  both  are  ret- 
roactive? So,  as  to  the  ai'gument  that  we 
do  not  know  what  this  House  is  going 
to  do,  if  we  accept  tlie  House  version  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  it  is  retro- 
active to  midnight  of  August  31,  and  both 
proposals  are  retroactive.  So  we  v.ill  not 
lose  anything  in  the  protection  of  the 
people  in  accepting  this  substitute  pro- 
posal tonight. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Can  the  Senator  fi  om 
Kentucky  assure  me  that  if  we  pass  the 
distinguished  majority  leader's  proposal, 
the  House  will  accept  it? 

Mr.  FORD.  No.  But  the  point  I  am  ti-y- 
ing  to  make  to  the  Senator  is  that  if  the 
House  does  not  accept  our  proiX)sal  and 
we,  in  tuin,  accept  the  House  proposal, 
it  still  is  retroactive,  so  we  have  not  lost 
a  thing. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  never  had  any- 
body in  the  Senate  Chamber  tell  me  that 
if  the  House  will  not  accept  it  on  Wed- 
nesday, we  will  accept  the  House  pro- 
posal on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  predicting  wliat 
will  happen;  but  both  proposals  have  a 
retroactive  paragraph  that  goes  back  to 
midnight  of  August  31.  So  whatever  we 
do,  whatever  conclusion  is  arrived  at, 
it  will  be  retroactive. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  understand  his  rea- 
soning. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest— because  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States — that  if  the  President 
should  send  up  a  proposal  under  4'g>  (2), 
we  agree  tonight  to  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
note  that  the  objection  came  from  the 
Democratic  side? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  the  Senator  can- 
not tell  the  difference  at  this  time 

I  Laughter.] 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  fair 
to  inquire  who  objected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
Senator  from.  Illinois  objected. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Which  Senator  from 
lUinois?  There  are  two. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
apparently  is  only  one  Senator  from  Il- 
linois in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  jiuiior  Senator  from  IlUnois. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  note 
that  the  objection  came  from  the 
Democratic  side,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
say  that  because  I  am  very  sincere  in 
thinking  that  we  v.ant  to  ti-y  to  reach  a 
compromise. 

I  can  appreciate  the  dilemma  in  which 
seme  people  find  themselves  in  being 
able  to  agree.  The  distinguished  minor- 
ity whip  tried  to  reach  the  President. 
He  was  unable  to  reach  the  President, 
and  that  was  the  next  best  thing  we 
could  do. 

The  argument  that  has  been  made 
over  iliis  approach  is  that  we  could  not 
get  a  vote.  I  am  persuaded  to  believe  that 
there  is  not  one  Republican  present  in 
the  Chamber  now  who  objects  to  that. 
If  that  is  the  argument,  if  the  argument 
i.s  being  made  that  this  procedure  is  no 
good  because  the  Senate  cannot  vote  in 
5  days,  then  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  where  the  objecticn  came  from, 
and  that  is  my  purpose  in  asking  the 
Chair  who  did  object. 

I  tliank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^eeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reach- 
ing a  compromise  seems  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult. I  understood  from  the  distinguished 
Sentaor  from  Maine  that  that  was  one  of 
the  concerns,  one  of  the  very  serious 
concerns,  that  tliey  would  not  be  able 
to  get  a  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  may  clarify  that, 
we  had  two  concerns. 

Incidentally,  may  I  bejiin  my  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  by  reminding  the 
Senator  of  something  I  said  earlier  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  which  a  few 
of  us  had  in  the  majority  leader's  office 
earlier  today.  It  was  said  then,  all 
around,  that  it  was  inconceivable  that 
if  we  could  agree  on  a  time  for  Confjress 
to  consider  energy  policy,  the  President 
would  use  4fg>  authority.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  really  find  it  hard  to  undei*stand 
what  the  argument  is  all  about.  If  we 
assume  that  he  will  not,  then  what  is 
wrong  witii  including  it  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  make  it  clear?  I  make  that  point. 

Second,  if  the  President  uses  4<g)  au- 
tliority,  I  am  concerned  not  only  whether 
cr  not  under  tlie  S3nate  rules  it  would 
be  possible  for  tlie  Senate  actually  to 
work  its  will  in  5  days,  but  I  am  also 
concerned  about  tlie  disruptive  effect  of 
that  kuid  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
President  in  the  period  when  all  con- 
cerned are  to  be  focusing  on  reaching  ac- 
commodation on  energy  policy. 

I  think  that  can  be  as  disruptive 
of  a  roiLstrurlive  environment  of  accom- 
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nioditions    as    anything    the   President 
could  do.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Pres- 
ident, given  the  mood  of  accommodation 
which  he  has  tried  to  express,  would 
not  agree  with  me  on  that  point. 
I  just  cannot  believe  it. 
Ill  connection  with  the  remarks  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  making 
earlier  about  the  House,  the  House  acted 
without    asking    whether    the    Senate 
would  agree  to  its  proposal.  The  House 
acted  without  considering  the  Senate's 
proposal. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  not  until  I  finish. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  This  conversation  was 
going  back  and  forth  all  the  time.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  was  not  engaged  in 
the.se  conversations,  nor  was  the  major- 
ity leader  on  these  questions. 

This  proposal  before  the  Senate  to- 
day  

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  know  it  was  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  understand  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  talking  to  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  he  was  not. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  It  must  have  been  on 
another  subject. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  proposal  presented  to  us 
today  was  presented  by  me  this  after- 
noon to  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 

yield,  after  the  House  had  passed  its  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  After  the  House  had 

acted.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  the 

Senate  to  present  its  proposal. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  proposal  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
this  morning  by  one  of  the  members  of 
my  party  from  the  House,  and  I  would 
say  it  was  certainly  under  consideration 
all  day  long. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  was  surprised  that  the  House 
had  acted  so  quickly.  I  got  no  word  until 
we  started  our  discussion  in  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  this  afternoon.  There 
were  no  conversations  between  me  and 
any  Member  of  the  House  on  either  side. 

Therefore,  that  was  the  reason 

Mr.  FANNIN.  On  this  subject? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  on  any  other 
subject  this  morning.  I  talked  to  the 
Speaker  this  afternoon,  about  3  o'clock, 
while  we  were  meeting — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  my  office.  That  was  the  first  time. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  he  would  not  permit 
me  to  represent  the  Republican  minority 
on  this  side  in  discussions  with  the  Re- 
publican minority  on  the  House  side  on 
matters  of  substance.  If.  in  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator discussed  with  his  Republican  coun- 
terparts on  the  House  side  a  proposal  re- 
sembling this  one,  he  may  or  may  not 
have  presented  it  more  persuasively  than 
I  might  have  to  our  side  in  the  House. 
In  any  case,  I  think  a  negotiation  has  to 
go  from  the  majority  to  the  majority  be- 
fore we  get  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
the  other  side  on  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  certainly  agreed 
upon.  I  certainly  understand  It  that  way, 
i  will  say  that  this  was  not  passed  with- 
out considerable  discussion.  I  know  that 
Jt  was  being  discussed  early  this  mom- 
"ig;  I  am  not  saying  discussed  with  the 
senate  or  with  the  majority  leader  or 


with  the  leadership,  but  I  know  there 
was  considerable  discussion  because  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Will   the   Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, secondhand,  that  the  matter  was 
brought  up  under  unanimous  consent  and 
just  passed. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Without  debate. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  As  I  say,  it  had  been 
discussed  about  2  hours  before.  I  consid- 
ered it  was  long  before  that.  Neverthe- 
less. I  do  not  think  that  is  an  important 
matter  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, we  considered  in  our  informal  dis- 
cussions, before  we  adopted  a  policy,  the 
45 -day  thing. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  did  and  we  rejected 
it.  We  rejected  it  and  adopted  this  one 
instead. 

The  fact  that  we  'considered  the  45- 
day  thing  does  not  mean  that  we  rejected 
it  as  a  House  initiative  at  that  point.  We 
rejected  it  as  one  of  several  ideas  for  our 
consideration.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  that 
the  only  idea  we  could  consider  is  one 
adopted  by  the  House.  I  have  not  ob- 
seiTed  that  that  was  the  Senator's  habit, 
either. 

The  Senator  does  not  automatically 
rubber-stamp  House  proposals. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  was  referred  to  as  a 
50-day  proposal.  I  think  the  Senator  un- 
derstands that. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  was  not  referred  to. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  That  was  referred  to  as 
a  JO-day  proposal,  counting  today  as  one 
of  the  days.  Figuring  out  that  10  days 
have  passed,  this  was  the  llth  day,  so 
it  was  figured  as  a  50-day  proposal.  Why 
argue  about  that  length  of  time? 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  reasons 
why  we  should  go  forward  and  do  some- 
thing tonight.  I  certainly  do  not  like  to 
be  responsible  for  holding  back  or  hold- 
ing the  Senate  from  voting  on  a  measure 
that  they  have  under  consideration.  But 
I  do  feel  that  when  we  are  taking  that 
action,  we  are  working  against  the  best 
interests  of  tlie  American  people. 

I  ceitainly  realize  the  sincerity  of  the 
majority  leader  in  offering  this  proposal, 
and  the  caucus  certainly  had  the  right 
to  work  out  this  particular  proposal,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  was  within  his 
rights,  so  we  are  not  questioning  that. 
I  am  just  questioning  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  by  having  something  done 
immediately.  I  think  that  that  is  tlie 
whole  issue  at  hand. 

Yes.  we  have  not  had  a  report  back 
from  the  President  and  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  assumptions.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  assumes  that  the  President  is 
veiy  anxious  to  get  a  program  through. 
He  has  so  stated.  He  has  cooperated,  I 
think,  in  every  way  possible.  He  talked 
about  30  days  and  he  wanted  to  hold  it 
to  30  days.  He  said,  yes,  I  will  go  45  days. 
Then,  of  course,  we  go  past  the  45  days 
when  he  was  talking  about  the  30  days. 
I  do  not  think  he  had  in  mind  going  30 
days  in  10,  but  now  we  are  talking  about 
going  60  days. 

If  we  are  just  arguing  over  10  days, 
I  agree  that  that  is  not  very  much  to 


argue  over,  but  I  am  very  concerned 
as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  legislation  tonight.  It  goes 
back  over  to  the  House.  The  House  Mem- 
bers have  gone  home.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  take  place  as  far  as  their 
feehnss  when  they  come  back.  I  am 
vitally  concerned  that  If  this  does  go 
over,  there  may  be  entirely  different 
feeling  in  the  House  when  they  con- 
sider it  again.  That  is  the  reason  that 
I  feel  we  should  act  tonight  on  this 
legislation  and  end  the  arguments  that 
we  have.  I  think  that  certainly,  we  are 
close  enough  together  that  the  differ- 
ences would  not  affect — I  do  not  feel 
they  would— the  final  outcome  of  the 
legislation  that  will  be  adopted  by 
Conpies."^. 

If  we  have  the  50  days  in  which  to 
write  that  legislation  or  we  have  60  day.s, 
I  think  it  is  not  going  to  make  a  iiveat 
deal  of  difference.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  because  of  the  schedule 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  will  be 
involved,  and  of  course,  the  House  will  be 
involved,  too.  in  their  particular  activities 
in  that  regard.  They  will  be  coming  up  at 
a  certain  time.  That  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  we  should  work  to  get  this  out  of 
the  way.  I  think  we  will. 

I  know  that  we  can  schedule  even  a 
nighttime  schedule,  if  necessaiT,  to  get 
this  out  of  the  way.  There  is  not  anv 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  we  want  to 
go  forward  with  legislation,  we  will  not 
have  a  barrier  if  we  accept  the  dates  that 
are  in  this  particular  proposal  that  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
reconsider  the  substitute  and  that  it  will 
be  voted  down  and  that  then,  we  can  go 
ahead  and  adopt  this  and  ha\e  the 
legislation  sent  to  the  President  and 
we  will  end  the  worry  that  I  know  exi-sts 
as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Was  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  finished? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  fioor. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
in  the  minority  within  the  caucus  and 
I  was  going  to  be  consistent  with  that 
posiUon  In  my  vote  here.  But  I  find  that 
may  take  some  important  votes  away 
from  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  passing  the  majority  decision  made 
in  that  caucus.  So  I  am  determined  that 
I  should  vote  for  this  substitute  but 
oppose  final  passage  of  the  extension. 
That  moves  me  to  an  explanation. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  stay  quiet. 
Everybody  has  heard  me  enough  on 
this  particular  score  already.  But  the 
reason  why  I  would  oppose  any  kind  of 
date  at  this  point  should  be  explained. 
The  reason  is  that  such  an  exten- 
sion is  highly  misleading,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  It  is  45  days,  60  days,  or 
another  number  of  days.  It  is  like  one 
of  those  Kissinger  Paris  peace  treaties, 
where  everybody  understands  something 
different.  Now  In  the  Middle  East,  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  things  dif- 
ferently. I  do  not  like  to  mislead  on  this 
energy  question. 
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will  learn  and  slow  down."  On  energy', 
at  this  point  I  believe  the  only  way  they 
are  going  to  learn  is  through  hard 
experience. 

Now  the  situation  is  that  we  need  to 
have  President  Ford  fully  prevail.  Evi- 
dently that  is  what  the  minority,  playing 
with  the  duplicity  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  wants  to  guard  against 
since  they  are  so  anxious  to  accept  the 
House  extension. 

The  President  hus  not  been  candid.  In 
with  his  veto  message,  he  still  cont-end.s 
'the  country  has  seen  no  congressional 
action."  The  Senate  has  passed  19  im- 
portant, formative  bills  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  energy*  problem, 
including  strip  mining,  oil  depletion, 
extension  of  controls,  automobile  fuel 
economy,  industrial  fuel  economy,  coal 
conversion,  and  housmg  insulation.  We 
just  had  a  plethora  of  them.  But  he  still 
says  the  country  ha.s  seen  no  congi-es- 
sional  action. 

Then  the  veto  message  says  v.hat  he 
will  do.  "I  will  take  the  following  actions 
to  insure  an  orderly  trai:isition  from 
Government  controls  to  the  free  market," 
and  then  he  nms  down  five  or  six  things, 
but  he  does  not  include  that  39-month 
plan  in  his  list  for  orderly  transition. 

All  durhig  August,  and  early  part  of 
September,  the  ma.iority  leader  and 
SiJeaker  have  been  run  in  and  out  of  the 
While  House;  it  h8s  been  a  veritable 
charade,  and  each  time  the  President 
was  intransigent  for  a  39-month  pro- 
gram. But  he  does  not  even  mention  that 
in  his  veto  message  because  he  knows 
tliat  if  he  gets  this  extension  with  section 
4(g)  he  will  have  those  d&ys  and  he  can 
send  that  39-month  program  over  here, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  said  indirectly  and  almost, 
by  a  Freudian  slip,  when  he  says  now 
to  vote  for  60  dajs,  but  then  not  to  take 
away  the  power. 

Here  is  a  man  wlio  has  taken  away 
his  own  power  the  day  before  yesterday 
at  2  o'clock  when  he  vetoed  the  bill  which 
contains  section  4g.  What  kind  of  power? 
He  does  not  have  power,  whatever  Sena- 
tor Griffin  says  is  going  to  take  away 
his  power. 

So  I  say,  without  question,  that  when 
we  extend  the  President  intends  to  send 
over  one  of  these  39-month  plans.  Now 
it  could  well  be — if  a  majority  wanted  to 
vote  it  and  let  that  program  come  in, 
perhaps  we  should  let  it.  But  I  think  that 
would  be  bad.  I  did  not  want  to  mLslead; 
I  am  not  gomg  to  support  it.  I  refuse  to 
support  that  plan,  Mr.  President,  for  two 
principal  reasons :  number  one,  of  course, 
the  President  is  talking  about  removing 
controls  in  tlrat  message.  He  says,  "We 
can  reduce  deiiendcuce  upon  imported  oil 
without  controls  on  domestic  oil." 

Now,  with  the  graduated  approach 
obviously  in  these  tight  times,  I  do  not 
know  any  tetter  way  to  guarantee 
exacerbation  and  shortages.  And  these 
would  come  at  just  the  time  we  would 
hope  other  efforts,  such  as  in  the  solar 
coal  gasification,  and  nuclear  fields, 
would  be  beginning  to  take  hold  and  be 
assuring  us  of  an  easier  supply  picture. 

Phased  decontrol  is  like  money  in  the 
bank.  The  Interest  grows,  and  you  hold 
back  your  oil  and  wait  until  the  last 


month  and  the  last  time  as  it  grows  to 
get  to  withdraw  it  and  get  the  highest 
amoxmt.  If  you  have  got  oil.  you  wait 
imtil  the  last  part.  So  instead  of  brlng- 
ins  on  new  supplies,  you  really  have 
stultified  the  entire  development  and 
worsened  the  problem. 

Of  coui-se,  tlie  second  reason,  Mi-. 
President,  wliy  I  oppose  tlie  extension  is 
that  it  is  a  poUtical  copout.  Everyone 
who  looked  at  that  39-month  plan  can 
see  that  fact.  I  thouglit  Bo  Callaway 
had  formulated  the  plan  as  the  cam- 
paign manager.  I  could  well  see  him  come 
in  and  say,  "Now.  you  might  be  Presi- 
deiit,  but  look  here,  you  have  done  given 
me  a  Vice  President  wlilch  I  am  having 
a  difficult  time  can-jing,  and  now  you 
are  going  to  give  me  this  deresulation 
aiid  inflate  the  whole  economy  and  put 
every  indeijendent  operator,  both  refiner 
and  filling  station  man  in  America  out 
of  biLsiiiess,  they  \\ill  all  be  against  it." 

They  said,  "What  we  will  do  is  have 
gradual  deconti"ol,  so  tlicy  won't  know 
what  is  h.ippenii-'g  until  after  the  elec- 
tion." 

It  will  be  lik3.  Senator  from  Louisiaia. 
one  of  those  Saturn  rockets  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  barely  rising  off  that  pad  until 
November  1976  and,  thereupon,  .■Astro- 
naut Glenn,  zooming,  without  you 
aboard;  witliout  you  aboard.  I  can  tell 
you  Uiat,  into  the  stratosphere. 

Those  who  were  pumlng  the  badge  of 
courage  on  each  other  and  biting  the 
bullet,  explciin  that  39-montli  copout  to 
me. 

So  I  oppose  tlie  60  days  and  the  45 
daj's.  If  we  are  gomg  to  adopt  any  days, 
what  are  we  saying? 

We  are  saying  to  the  President,  "we 
are  working",  as  this  resolution  says, 
"tho  purpose  is  to  provide  Congi-ess  and 
the  Executive  adequate  time  and  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  reacii  mutual  agreement." 
We  are  saymg  to  the  President.  "You 
want  to  agi-ee,  to  move  foi-ward  with 
tliese  windfall  profits  taxes,  with  the 
regulation  of  the  small  and  independent 
refiners,  the  household  users,  tuid  the 
unwarranted  actions  by  the  major  oil 
companies  mentioned  in  your  message." 

That  brings  me  back,  finally,  to  the 
conversation  we  had  with  Prank  Zarb. 

I  asked  him  to  explain  tlie  big  drive  to 
decontrol  old  oil?  No  one  has  had  the 
audacity  to  proiwse  dei-egulating  old 
gas.  There  are  emergency  gas  bills,  there 
are  long-range  ga.s  bills,  short-range 
bills,  Pearson  amendment,  Stevenson 
amendment,  but  in  none  of  them  has 
anyone  had  the  audacity  to  say.  "Let  us 
deregulate  old  gas."  So  why  deregulate 
oldoU? 

Fie  said : 

Senator,  this  two-tier  system,  fa  admin- 
istrative hiatus. 

So  hi  lieu  of  the  Pixsidcnt's  so-called 
administrative  hiatus,  what  does  he  give 
us?  All  In  th2  name  of  decontrols,  here 
is  what  he  asked  for  by  way  of  controls 
in  the  veto  message. 

This  veto  menage  Is  like  Alice  In 
Wonderland.  A  gremlin,  a  gnome,  wrote 
it.  I  really  thought  the  last  line  would 
say,  "And  night  is  day." 

Here  he  says  what  he  Is  going  to  do: 
the  first  thing  Is  that  he  says  he  Is  going 
to  act  legally.  He  said  here  that  the  $2 
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per  barrel  import  fee,  which  the  court 
found  illegal,  would  be  eliminated  by  him 
as  well.  He  would  start  acting  legally. 

Then  let  us  go  to  the  controls.  In  the 
name  of  decontrol  first  he  asks  for  enact- 
ment of  a  windfall  profits  tax  "to  control 
the  taxes."  On  tlie  one  hand  we  deconti'ol 
to  bruig  on  Ihie  all  the  gas,  oil. 

But  then,  we  are  going  to  take  it  all 
nway  over  here  with  a  windfall  tax,  to 
control  profit. 

How  could  one  administer  a  windfall 
profits  tax  more  easily  than  the  two- 
tiered  price  system  that  we  have  had 
working  during  the  past  2  years? 

Tlie  next  control  he  asked  for:  "I  will 
propose  legislation  to  provide  price  con- 
trols for  small  and  independent  refiners." 
That  is  on  page  V.  Page  IV  says  with- 
out price  controls  and  that  we  will  have 
all  this  grandiosity  with  decontrol,  but 
over  on  page  V,  the  next  page,  he  says  "I 
will  propose  legislation  to  provide  price 
controls." 

Here  is  a  man  running  on  about  free 
enterprise,  but  he  has  controls;  and  that 
is  only  the  second  control  he  wants. 

The  third  Is  on  the  allocation  of 
liquefied  petroleum  gases  to  rural  house- 
holders and  curtailed  natural  gas  users, 
to  farmers. 

That  is  our  friend  and  campaign  man- 
ager Calloway.  That  Is  who  wrote  this 
veto  message  to  get  him  by  the  election. 
We  have  graduated  decontrol  to  No- 
vember 1976,  and  then  impose  alloca- 
tion so  we  do  not  get  farmers  mad,  rural 
householders  mad,  small  refiners  mad,  or 
independent  refiners  mad. 

And  then  the  next  control,  all  in  the 
plea  for  decontrol,  all  In  the  veto  mes- 
sage which  decries  controls,  he  asks  for: 
Authority  to  provide  further  controls  over 
the  actlon.s  by  the  major  oil  companies  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  retail  service  station 
tlealers. 

Is  that  not  clever? 

And  then  goes  on  up  to  New  Hampshire 
and  says  he  Is  too  busy  to  speak  to  the 
majority  leader. 

I  can  say  right  now,  I  have  reached  the 
end  of  the  road.  He  has  built  his  con- 
stituency. I  do  not,  but  I  will  start  build- 
ing mine  and  the  only  way  I  know  to 
build  that  constituency  is  to  forget  all 
these  days. 

All  he  really  wants  is  the  5  days  to  send 
his  program  up  here,  to  agam  let  it  bog 
down  over  here  and  perhaps  pass  it  In 
the  House,  and  I  will  not  even  give  him 
the  chance,  and  I  object  to  that  idea.  I 
will  not  let  It  get  up  here  on  that  score. 

Mine  is  not  a  stone  wall;  it  is  a  propo- 
sition of  realism.  It  is  a  proposition  of 
saying  that  we  have  looked  at  it,  we  have 
been  back  and  forth,  he  has  not  given  a 
blooming  Inch.  He  has  nagged  since  Jan- 
uai-y  about  controls  and  free  enterprise 
and  congressional  Inaction.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  act  and  while  filibusters  and 
vetoes  have  hampered  us,  we  have  made 
a  respectable  showing  wltli  19  bills 
passed. 

We  do  not  believe  that  under  the 
OPEC  cartel  there  is  such  a  thing  as  free 
enterprise,  and  tlie  only  way  we  can  prove 
It  is  to  give  him  his  way,  for  he  has  agreed 
to  that;  he  has  asked  for  that.  But  do 
not  give  the  President  60  days;  give  the 
ronsumers  60  or  90  days  and  then  we 
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can  come  back  and  pick  up  a  few  votes 
and  go,  back  to  where  we  were  with  an 
orderly  bUl. 

I  will  read  later  fiom  the  conference 
report  when  this  bill  was  first  ensKited  to 
show  what  Uie  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  signed.  They  are  the  ones 
that  signed  the  report  on  the  Petroleum 
Emergency  Allocation  Act  that  they  are 
trying  to  get  a  60-  or  45-day  extension  to 
now. 

When  they  signed  it,  they  found  infla- 
tion. They  wanted  price  controls,  they 
wanted  allocations. 

I  will  say  since  November  1973,  when 
they  i,igned  that  report,  those  conditioivs 
have  v.'orsened,  not  improved. 

Remember  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  with  us,  when  he  came 
to  North  and  South  Carolina  last  falL 
He  was  with  us  when  Sawhill  mentioned 
rasoline  price  rises.  "Hit  the  road,  John." 
He  V,  as  gone  in  30  days. 

He  left  town,  was  not  even  here,  be- 
cause an  election  was  coming  up,  so  no 
mention  of  price  rises  was  allowed. 

Now  we  have  another  election  coming 
up,  and  all  in  tlie  name  of  decontrol  he 
asks  for  controls  on  everything  else. 

What  kind  of  way  is  that  to  do  busi- 
ness? The  only  way  to  do  business,  in  my 
view,  Ls  forthrightly;  we  should  say  that 
we  have  done  the  best  we  can  do. 

Let  him  have  his  program,  and  then 
come  back  in  at  the  end,  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  maybe  we  wull  give  thanks  for 
the  ccmmonsense  of  the  American  con- 
sumer whom  we  are  all  trying  to  protect. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  repoit 
states,  "In  the  face  of  the  present  short- 
age, large  integrated  oil  companies  un- 
derstandably protect  their  own  intei-ests 
first.  As  shortages  deepened,  and  all  fig- 
ures and  analyses  available  seem  to  in- 
dicate they  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect businessmen  to  share  their  limited 
supphes  with  their  competitors.  Indeed, 
some  have  argued  that  it  may  be  hicon- 
sistent  with  their  obligations  to  shai-e- 
holders  to  do  so."  Hence,  it  concludes,  we 
need  allocations  and  price  controls. 

Signed  Mark  Hatfield,  Senator  from 
Oregon;  Paul  Fannin,  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona; CLiFForo)  Hansen,  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Now,  tliat  is  what  tliey  signed  and 
what  they  found,  and  what  I  agree  to. 
This  Idea  of  the  President  talking  to 
them,  I  rather  agree  having  seen  what 
has  occm-red,  that  they  ai-e  going  to  go 
up,  but  the  only  way  we  will  ever  know 
is  to  not  fool  aroimd  with  this  excess 
profits  tax,  or  the  protection  for  retail- 
ers. Independent  refiners,  farmers,  rural 
householders,  and  he  even  has  the  au- 
dacity to  put  down  here  "unwarranted 
actions  by  the  major  oil  companies." 

Who  else  over  there  in  the  Wliite 
House  Is  Interested  in  that?  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
I  beheve  the  Senator  from  Maine  used 
the  word  "incredible."  I  fhid  the  action 
here  tonight  to  fill  the  word  very  well. 


When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  a  little 
over  2  years  ago  and  had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  being  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  one  oi 
the  things  I  thought  we  would  do  very 
early  in  the  discussion  of  the  energy 
policy  would  be  to  talk  about  what  the 
basic  problem  is.  where  we  are,  where  we 
want  to  go,  and  what  it  Is  going  to  cost, 
what  ovx  options  are,  and  then  approach 
the  different  options  that  we  miglit  have. 
I  tliink  most  people  do  agree  tliat  our 
basic  problem  is  one  of  a  shortage  of 
domestic  energj%  both  oil  and  ga.<;,  and  a 
shortage  of  other  energy. 

In  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  we  just  have  not  had  that 
kind  of  discussion,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  it  in  the  other  subcommittees 
on  energy  of  the  various  committees  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  this  is  unfortunate 
because  I  beUeve  it  is  very  incredible  tliat 
\ve  are  quibbling  in  this  matter.  What  we 
are  quibbling  over  is  a  delay. 

We  did  accomplish  sometliing  yester- 
day when  the  President's  veto  was  sus- 
tained. We  did  agree  that  the  conti'ols 
are  off,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  That 
established  an  energy  pohcy  for  the  first 
tune  in  a  long  time.  This  brings  the 
powers  of  the  market  place  to  bear  on 
our  energy  shortage. 

The  price  controls  have  been  self- 
defeating.  They  do  not  achieve  low  prices 
because  we  in  tlie  United  States  do  not 
control  the  prices  that  we  have.  The 
OPEC  countries  control  those  prices.  We 
continually  give  tliem  more  and  more 
leverage  to  raise  the  price  of  imported  oil 
as  we  control  the  price  of  our  oil  at  a 
lower  level,  providing  less  and  less  do- 
mestic production,  but  at  tlie  same  time 
making  certain  that  we  are  going  to  im- 
port more  and  more  high-cost  foreign 
oil. 

I  Uiink  it  is  incredible  that  we,  as  a 
Congress,  do  not  have  a  plan;  that  we 
have  not  decided  to  just  have  a  good  dis- 
cussion about  how  we  do  get  from  where 
v.e  want  to  go;  how  much  energy  sufl5- 
ciency  do  we  want  and  what  specialized 
areas  of  energy— oil,  gas,  nuclear,  coal,  ' 
or  whatever — we  plan  to  put  our  efforts 
into;  how  we  plan  to  move  to  the  short 
tenn;  what  our  goals  are;  what  we  plan 
to  do  for  the  middle  term  and  for  the  long 
term. 

Well,  wc  pretty  well  established  the 
long-term  on  research  and  development, 
and  I  think  we  all  have  high  hopes  It 
will  be  successful  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. But  because  Congress  has  not  de- 
veloped a  plan,  and  because  Congress 
now  is  wanting  to  delay  further,  I  think 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  find  it  in- 
credible and  almost  unbelievable  that 
here  we  are  tonight  quibbling  over  how 
many  more  days'  delay  there  will  be 
before  we  resolve  this  Issue. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  do  not  have  a  pretty 
clear  Idea  of  what  tlie  facts  are.  I  be- 
lieve they  know  tliat  each  year  we  are 
producing  less  and  less  because  we  are 
not  spending  enough  money  In  develop- 
ing and  producing  energy  in  this  coun- 
try—petroleum, gas.  We  are  making  some 
progress  in  coal  but  then  there  is  tlie 
question  of  how  much  progi-ess  we  can 
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make    and   whether    we    can    prepuce 
enough  coal  to  really  do  the  job. 

I  was  recently  at  a  seminar  in 
Narway,  where  there  were  energy  exjjerts 
and  authorities  from  all  over  the 
world  talking  about  the  problems  o 
North  Sea.  They  could  not  underhand 
why  this  country 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yie  d  to 
me  with  the  understanding  that  hq  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEl^T- 
S.  1537 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presihent 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
with  the  imderstanding  that  there 
no  action  taken  thereon  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
objection? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Reserving  the 
to  object,  could  the  Senator  tell  me 
this  bill  is? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That 
Calendar  Order  342,  a  bill  to  amenjl 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  It 
imderstanding  that  there  is  no  di^xwi- 
tion  to  the  bill  on  either  side 
there  may  be  an  amendment  by 
HoLLiNGS  and  one  by  Mr.  Proxmire 
action  will  be  taken  on  it  tomorr 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader-ship 
to  go  out  immediately. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Could  I  ask  the 
ator  If  this  has  been  cleared  witl 
leadership  on  this  side? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Has  this  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership  on  this  side  cjf  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  mat 
taking  up  this  legislation  v/ould  not 
essarily  have  to  be  cleared.  This 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
the  bill  I  am  trying  to  get  up. 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  llo  ob- 
ject, could  I  inquire  what  is  the  r^ture 
of  the  amendment  to  be  offered? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  has  to  do  w 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  is 
dural.  Frankly,  I  am  not  ready  to 
amendment  up.  I  am  not  tyring 
evasive,  but  this  came  as  a  surpr 
me.  I  do  not  know  the  bill,  but  I  do 
that  it  is  with  respect  to  payments 
under  our  legislative  appropriation^ 
the  staff  found  we  ought  to  correct 
equities.  They  want  to  present  it 
particular  bill.  What  it  is  at  this  n^inute 
I  do  not  honestly  know. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  I  want  to  kno^ 
the  amendment  the  Senator  is  U  Iking 
about  is  likely  to  be  a  controversial 
amendment.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ^now. 
If  it  is  an  amendment  I  am  not 
to  be  against,  I  am  perfectly  all 
I  am  ready  to  agree  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
and  could  be  done  by  imanimous 
except  we  had  a  notation  on  our  calendar 
that  Mr.  Hollings  and  Mr.  ProKmtre 
might  have  an  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  tliat  the^e  is  a 
time  problem  with  this  particular 
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Mr.  LONG.  All  I  am  saying  is  I  do  not 
think  I  object  to  anything  about  it.  All 
I  want  to  know  is  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  I  object 
to  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  I  will  object 
to  the  amendment.  But  I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  it  the  leadership's 
intention  to  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  will  not  submit 
the  amendment  until  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  myself  have 
seen  it.  I  can  call  the  staff  at  home  and 
get  it  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  object? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  have 
been  doing  a  little  checking  and  there 
apparently  was  a  desire  to  do  a  little 
further  checking.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  withhold  this  for  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  withholding  the  request. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  not  trying  to 
delay,  but  I  am  having  diflBculty  trying 
to  find  out  whether  it  really  has  been 
cleared  or  not.  If  it  has  been,  it  is  cer- 
tainly fine  with  me. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9524)  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Petroleum  Act  of 
1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In 
talking  about  high  prices  that  might  be 
occasioned  by  complete  decontrol — and  I 
suppose  none  of  us  know  exactly  what 
will  happen — I  think  we  can  look  for  sure 
on  what  has  happened  with  price  con- 
trols, with  our  prices  continually  going 
up  and  our  production  continually  going 
down. 

Second,  I  believe  we  can  analyze  what 
the  price  increase  will  be  and  estimate 
that  it  should  be  about  2  cents  a  gallon. 

We  can  also  look  at  certain  areas, 
speaking  of  gasoline,  Mr.  President,  such 
as  propane,  where  all  indications  are  that 
price  increases  might  be  considerably 
higher  than  that,  and  where  the  supply 
of  gas  is  at  such  a  low  level  and  the  de- 
mand so  high  that  there  could  be  real 
pressure  for  a  very  sizeable  increase. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Pi'esident  has  recommended  legislation 
here  to  deal  with  this  matter  on  a  shot- 
gim  basis.  I  think  likewise  there  can  be 
a  problem  with  both  the  independent 
marketer  and  the  independent  refiner, 
although  I  certainly  would  like  to  see  leg- 
islation there  that  would  not  provide  such 
huge  subsidies  for  the  very  large  oil  com- 
panies in  this  country. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  allow  us  to  put  In  a 
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quoi-um  call,  with  the  understanding  he 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  tliat  this 
discussion,  which  may  bear  some  fruit, 
can  have  the  attention  of  Senators? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT.  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTII.  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER    15,    1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when  tlie 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  ne- 
gotiation pointing  toward  the  possibility 
of  some  kind  of  assurance  from  the 
President  that  he  would  not  exercise  the 
authority  under  section  4(g)(2)  for  a 
period  of  time  during  the  extension; 
that,  perhaps  if  we  could  get  that  kind  of 
assurance  from  the  President,  it  would 
be  possible,  then,  to  pass  the  House  bill 
which  is  before  us  so  that  it  could  be- 
come law.  It  has  been  difficult  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  President.  He  is  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  a  motorcade.  But  we  have 
been  able  to. 

There  were  several  on  the  other  side 
who  spoke  to  us  about  the  possibility  of 
getting  assmance  that  the  President 
would  not  send  up  a  plan  under  section 
4(g)(2)  which  would  have  to  be  acted 
upon  by  either  House  within  5  days,  some 
assurance  that  he  would  not  do  that  be- 
fore October  15.  The  House  bill  provides 
for  an  extension  of  the  act  until  October 
31.  That  would  mean  that,  during  the 
last  15  days,  if  Congi'ess  were  not  mov- 
ing and  if  there  were  not  substantial 
progress  being  made,  then  the  President 
could  go  ahead  and  act. 

We  have  done  better  than  that.  He  has 
agreed,  I  am  authorized  to  say  in  his  be- 
half, that  if  we  will  pass  the  House  bill 
tonight  and  get  the  extension  on  the 
books,  I  can  give  his  personal  assurance 
that  he  would  not  send  up  a  plan  under 
this  particular  provision  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 20,  so  that  only  in  the  last  11  days 
would  that  be  any  kind  of  pressure  point 
for  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  going  a 
long  way  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some 
give  on  both  sides.  I  should  like  to  think 
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that  with  that  kind  of  assurance  from  the 
President,  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
what  those  on  the  other  side  have  sought 
as  a  result  of  tlieir  caucus,  we  could  ac- 
cept tint  and  go  ahead  and  pass  this 
Hoii.se  bill  toniglit.  I  think  there  would  be 
a  great  sisht  of  relief  that  would  go 
n:ro.ss  the  countiy  because,  if  wc  do  not 
do  this,  then  we  are  asking  for  confronta- 
tion, not  only  with  the  White  House  but 
confrontation  with  the  House  of  Reprc- 
."^ontatives.  which  pas.«ed  this  extension 
bill  unanimously. 

I  do  not  th-'nk  the  count:-j'  v.ant.^  any 
more  confrontatijn.  This  is  about  as  far 
as  we  can  surely  expect  the  Pre.^'ident  to 
go.  He  has  gone  and  stretched  and 
stretched  and  extended  and  extended. 

I  lay  that  proposal  before  the  body 
snd  urge  its  acceptance  in  good  faith  and 
tlien  we  can  go'  on  about  our  business 
now  and  pass  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  liave 
listened  v.itli  interest  to  the  comments 
of  the  diiitinjuirhed  acting  minority 
leader.  He  has  n^t  really  pi-cientod  to  the 
Senate  t'nc  full  picture.  Hs  .-speaks  of  tliis 
offer  frcm  the  minority  as  though  it  were 
addre.ssed  to  a  Mansfield  proposal  which 
had  an  October  15  date  in  it  for  the  ex- 
piration of  .section  4<g)  (2>  authority  and 
October  31  for  the  expiration  of  controls. 
No  such  offer  v.-as  made  oQcially  to  the 
Republican  side  whatsoever.  The  Man- 
field  proposal — and  I  describe  it  ngain  to 
make  it  clear — is  thi.s:  A  60-day  orlen- 
.sion  of  controls  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. That  is  about  November  15.  Tlie 
first  45  days  of  that  60-day  period  was  to 
represent  a  suspension  of  section  (g)  (2> 
authority.  That  would  be  roughly  No- 
vember 1.  That  is  the  position  tliat  we 
start  with. 

I  do  not  recall  hearing  an  October  15 
proposal  advanced  except  by  a  single 
Senator  on  this  side  as  a  good-faith  effort 
to  offer  a  constructive  suggestion.  But 
tliere  has  been  no  offer  of  compromise 
on  tlie  part  of  the  majoritj-. 

I  shall  repeat  why  60  days  and  45  days 
were  Important  to  us.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senate  that  61  Members  of  the  Senate 
voted  for  180  days  yesterday— 180  days. 
We  have  come  down  from  180  days  to  60 
day.-;.  Prior  to  yesterday,  the  President 
had  offered  45  daj-s.  He  has  not  moved 
an  inch  from  tliat  45  days  since  yester- 
day's vote — not  an  inch.  We  have  come 
down  120  days,  if  we  want  to  look  at  who 
is  giving  and  who  is  taking. 

On  the  section  (g)  authority,  I  do  not 
recall  that  the  President  ever  discussed 
the  question  of  section  (g)  authority  and 
its  usefulness  to  him  in  any  extension, 
whether  it  is  45,  60.  or  130  d.iys.  In  a 
disru-ssion  tliis  afternoon  with  Republi- 
can leadei-s,  we  were  not  impressed  that 
they  thought  this  was  important  author- 
ity for  the  President  to  retain.  Suddenly, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  here,  from 
the  time  the  Mansfield  proposal  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  section  (g)  author- 
ity ha.'^  acquired  greater  and  greater  sig- 
nificance and  importance  for  the  admln- 
isti-ation. 

Well,  as  one  of  tliose  cautious  New 

Englandei-s,  I  become  suspicious  as  this 

emerging   Importance    becomes    clearer 

and  clearer. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  President  wants  to 


use  it,  but  if  he  intends  to  use  it  at  tlie 
first  opportunity  that  is  given  to  him, 
tlien  on  our  side,  we  want  to  be  sure  tliat 
we  have  enough  time  before  that  point 
is  reached  to  develop  our  alternrtives. 
That  is  it.  pure  and  simple. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  October  20  date, 
given  the  already  agreed-to  October  re- 
cess, means  that  we  would  liave  to  have 
our  alternative  ready  on  October  10. 
That  is  what  the  minority  is  preseiting 
to  us.  We  cannot  get  stnrled  on  this  until 
next  week.  So  the  45  day .3  suddenly  gets 
squeezed  down  to  someth'n::  less  than 
that  for  a  good-faith,  uiiiifierrupted 
cungiessionol  consideration  of  an  alter- 
nsiive  policy. 

What  the  Prei.idrnt  is  tr:  in7  to  create 
through  tliis  counteroffer  is  pressure 
upon  Congress,  not  to  develop  a  con- 
gressional altRniative.  but  to  knuckle 
under  to  the  President'.-  plan.  If  that  is 
what  It  amounts  to.  then  I  say  to  the 
minority,  "You  had  your  victory  yes- 
terday. The  veto  was  ."^ui^taincd.  You  have 
.•jotten  what  the  President  r>5!:ed  for  lact 
February — total  decontrol.  You  do  not 
have  any  .Tction  'g>  (2>  authority  today. 
Tlie  President  vetoed  that  yesterday  and 
you  Rustpined.  Now  you  are  asking  us  to 
give  it  back  to  him  on  Iiis  terms  .so  that 
he  can  use  it." 

Obviously,  it  has  become  of  such  im- 
portance that  vre  have  to  conclude  that 
ho  intends  to  use  it.  V/hen?  On  October 
20.  the  last  day  of  the  congressional  re- 
ce.'^s,  all  before  we  have  hnd  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  our  alternative.  That  1" 
no  alternative  whatsoever. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  .vield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  the  real  point  and  that  Ls  that 
the  time  that  we  seek  here  is  to  be  able 
to  develop  a  congressional  policy.  Ail  of 
this  will  be  for  naught  if  while  we  are 
completing  it  the  President  comes  in 
with  another  progi-am,  another  policy, 
which  Congress  will  then  liave  to  wrestle 
with  in  the  midst  of  our  owti  legislative 
effort.  Certainly  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  concept  of  a  penod  of 
time  here  for  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate 
to  work  its  will  in  cooperation  with  the 
White  House.  They  will  be  testifying, 
they  will  be  submitting  their  proposals. 
But  what  it  boils  down  to  is  that  if  they 
do  not  like  the  way  it  is  going  then  all 
of  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  we  are  confronted  witli  an- 
other program,  and  that  just  docs  not 
make  any  sense. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mc.y  I  say.  finally,  we 
have  indicated  our  wilhngness  not  to  in- 
sist on  tlie  section  <g)(2)  language  in 
Uie  Mansfield  proposal  and  to  take  the 
administration's  woi-d,  and  I  stiil  stfnd 
ready  to  do  that. 

But  wliat  do  we  get  in  return,  you 
know,  from  the  administration?  I  mean 
a  pioposal  tlie  very  assumption  of  which 
is  that  they  caimot  tiiist  us.  Well,  maybe 
they  honestly  feel  they  cannot.  If  that  is 
the  attitude,  then  what  about  the  cU- 
male  of  accommodation  we  are  ti-jing  to 


create?  What  about  the  climate  of  ac- 
cunimodation?  I  mean,  if  we  are  aslred. 
you  know,  to  accept  the  good  faith  of 
the  administration  I  do  not  think  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  in  return  acceptance  of 
our  good  faith  that  we  want  a  construc- 
tive. adeQuate.  not  excessive,  pci'iod  in 
which  to  develop  alternatives,  including 
tha  admiiiisti'ation's — including  the  ad- 
minis  Ira  tion'.s — sa  tiiat  uhcn  we  come  to 
tlie  end  of  that  period  Congress  can  v.  oik 
its  will. 

But  if  tiic  fcffort  instead  is  to  put  us 
i»uo  the  pro."^3ure  of  another  situation 
v.herc  the  alternative  is  the  President's 
policy  or  nothing  I,  for  cnc,  you  knjv.-, 
v.ill  not  asrec. 

l.h:  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  participating  in  these  di£cu2sior.3 
oa  and  off  the  floor  in  couver.satioas  wiih 
the  President  and  his  staff  for  Uic  la  i 
sevcinl  hours,  as  I  paiLicipated  in  our 
diacassions  in  the  last  2  wc-ek.s  in  Jul., 
in  rn  effort  to  resolve  the  problem  ai  I'aat 
tiu?e. 

I  .':peak  only  for  the  Senator  from  Tcn- 
^lessee,  but  I  would  have  to  say  I  have 
r.i.solute  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Sciii.tor  from  Maine  in  his  desire  to 
woik  sometliing  out,  in  hLs  willingness 
to  bend  every  effort  to  adiiive  th.it  je- 

But.  having  SPJd  that,  I  thin'r.  I  havo 
Eoi  to  point  out  that  vvhile  I  have  tcuil 
faitli  in  the  Senator,  I  ha\  e  to  reraeml-er 
what  lias  been  happci-ing  for  the  l.xi,\. 
.'cvcral  niontlis.  In  tlie  last  several 
montlis  I  have  seen  tiie  President  of  the 
United  States  offer  tliis  Congress  more 
plans  than  I  can  count  now,  more  alter- 
natives. I  have  seen  liim  offer  a  30-m&nu> 
decontrol — that  was  unacceptable.  I  sav 
him  tolk  about  36 — that  was  unaccepi- 
able.  I  saw  him  talk  about  39— that  i-; 
unacceptable.  Then  I  saw  liim  say,  'Wtll, 
I  will  not  put  on  the  second  dollar  be- 
cause you  have  a.sked  for  more  time,"  and 
that  was  unacceptable. 

We  went  through  a  60-daj-  extension 
from  January,  and  then  we  added  60 
more  days  in  March  and  60  more  d8L^•s  in 
May.  We  got  into  Jul>-,  we  worked  Uie 
last  2  weeks  intensively  to  try  to  work 
it  out.  We  were  within  a  gnat's  eyela.>li 
of  an  agreement,  but  we  were  unable  to 
achieve  it.  And  here  we  ai"e. 

We  are  asked  again  for  more  delay.  I 
do  ti-ust  the  Senator  from  Maine;  I  tiust 
him  implicitly.  I  trust  his  sincerity  and 
his  ability.  But  I  am  besinning  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  Congress  will  exercise 
the  fortitude  that  Ls  necessary  to  come 
up  vrith  a  plan. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  And  I  think  it  does  re- 
quire a  certain  timetable  or  pressure,  if 
you  will,  in  order  to  force  that  action. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yi?ld, 
Mr.  President^ 

Mr.  BROCK.  Sure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  the  Senator's 
comment  on  my  point  that  the  President 
now  has,  without  further  action  by  Con- 
gress, the  policy  he  asked  for  In  Pebru- 
arj',  decontrol  of  old  oil?  Why  does  tlie 
Senator  belabor  us,  you  know,  to  save 
him  from  the  consequences  of  that  pol- 
icy? I  mean,  he  has  got  it.  He  does  not 
have  to  accept  a  moment's  more  delay 
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from  Congress.  He  has  got  what  he  isked 
for.  Is  that  not  good  enough  for  him? 
He  has  asked  for  a  congressional  alti  !rna- 
tive.  The  Senator  has  been  recltinj  the 
record  that  we  have  not  given  him  one. 
So  not  having  a  congre.ssional  alterna- 
tive, he  has  got  the  one  he  presente  d.  So 
why  is  he  not  satisfied?  Why  does  1:  e  not 
take  it  and  go  to  the  country  anc  say, 
"I  won  over  the  Congress.  I  have  g<  t  my 
plan.  We  have  got  decontrol  and  no  v  the 
problem  is  solved." 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  say  to  the  i  lena- 
tor  I  would  hope  he  never  tries  to  hold 
me  to  something  that  I  proposed  a  long 
tame  ago  about  which  I  may  have 
changed  my  mind. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  tlie  Senator  i  try- 
hig  to  do  that  to  us. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No,  no. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  will  not  trj-  to  do  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Incidentally,  has  n(  t  the 
President  changed  his  mind  about  his 
original  proposal? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  he  has. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  he  said  so. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  he  has  nude  it 
clear  when  he  proposed  a  gradual  d  ;con- 
trol  over  39  months. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  He  said  that  was  i  ti  his 
compromise  with  us.  He  never  to  d  us 
because  he  changed  his  mind  about  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  proposal.  There  Is  a 
difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  in  the  buf  iness 
of  mind-reading,  but  I  do  know  thai  that 
ofBce,  the  Presidency,  has  made  the  most 
incredible  series  of  gestures  to  wor  c  out 
a  compromise  with  this  Congress  t  lat  I 
have  seen  in  years  in  this  body. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  Senator  siying 
that  the  President  no  longer  believes  in 
the  poUcy  that  he  has  not  denounced? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  aU  of  us  feel  that 
tiltimately  decontrol  Is  going  to  have  to 
come.  But  we  do  think  it  is  going  to 
take  an  amount  of  time  to  achieve  t  ra- 
tionally, and  if  the  President  supports 
that  why  challenge  his  position? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Because  he  is  const  mtly 
challenging  our  position.  Why  shou  d  we 
not  challenge  his? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  the  Senator  h  is  no 
position.  Senator.  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wUl  say  this 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  WTiting  what  i;  the 
position? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  tell  the  Se  lator 
this:  If  the  President  has  backed  off  from 
his  February  position,  then  he  has  jome 
around  to  the  congressional  position  that 
decontrol  was  WTong.  So  do  noi  tell 
me 

Mr.  BROCK.  Why  then  does  no ;  the 
Congress  accept  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  were  defeat<d  in 
Congress.  He  won.  He  snatched  d  ?feat 
from  the  Jaws  of  victory  yesterday. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  President  ad  )pted 
the  Senator's  own  position,  we  woul  d  re 
ject  that  tomorrow,  too.  I  cannot  b  illeve 
we  are  rejecting  this  last  offer  aga  a.  In 
an  effort  to  compromise  he  has  ben^  over 
backwards. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  acknowledge 
that  characterization.  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  seems  to  me  that,  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that,  a  very 
proper  and  appropriate  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  when  he  says  is  not  the  offer  the 
President  made  in  February  now  accept- 
able to  him,  is  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  who,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Democrats,  was  making  great  boasts 
about  in  30  days  they  would  have  an  en- 
ergy policy  all  drafted,  they  would  have 
it  all  finished,  and  here  it  is 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  I  said  that?  When  did  I  .say  that? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thought  every  Presi- 
dential candidate  aspirant  on  that  side 
had  said  it.  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
Maine  did  not;  maybe  he  did  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  I  am  not  a  Presidential  aspirant? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Then  I  do  not  include 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wanted  that  point  clear 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  make  the 
pi)int 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  that  a  permanent 
guarantee?  I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  it  is  a  point  that  if 
we  had  assm-ances  from  that  side  on  how 
quickly  an  energy  policy  would  be  writ- 
ten, we  have  had  hundreds  of  them.  We 
were  told  in  January  that  30  days  would 
be  enough ;  and  then  tlie  only  person  who 
has  made  any  effort  at  all  to  come  forth 
with  a  comprehensive,  constructive  en- 
ergy policy  has  been  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  spoke 
about  the  only  concern  here  was  price 
and,  of  course,  there  are  those  who  think 
that  it  is  not  really  quite  that  simple.  So 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Tennessee, 
in  expressing  my  appreciation  to  him,  I 
think  the  question  is  to  be  turned  around 
the  other  way.  If  the  boasts  that  were 
begun  early  In  JanuaiT  had  any  validity 
to  tliem  at  all.  if  we  are  to  place  any 
credence  at  all  in  the  assurances  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  policy  written  in  45 
days  now,  I  simply  have  to  say,  boy,  we 
have  heard  that  record  over  and  over  and 
over  again  and,  so  far,  they  have  not  pro- 
duced more  than  a  small  mouse. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Of  course,  the  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Why  .should  we  believe 
something  will  happen  in  45  days  when 
it  has  not  happened  in  10  months? 

I  tell  the  Senator  that  I  accept  his 
pledge.  I  accept  his  commitment  and  I 
believe  him,  but  I  do  not  understand  why, 
then,  he  cannot  accept  this  offer  from 
the  President.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
compromises  we  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  we  had  been  as  ef- 
ficient as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  as 
we  should  have  been 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  press  releases,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  issued  none,  but  If  we 


had  been  that  efficient  and  pursued  a  pol- 
icy In  30  days,  the  President  would  not 
have  had  all  this  time  during  which  he 
has  been  per.suaded  his  February  policy 
was  wrong,  so  we  did  him  a  service  by  not 
acting  as  expeditiously  as  the 

Mr.  BROCK.  Now,  we  are  getting  to 
the  point  where  we  are  doing  great  favors 
for  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States 
and  killing  the  American  people,  because 
we  have  no  pohcy  at  all,  and  that  is 
what  I  think  is  intolerable. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  We.^t  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  of  course. 

MOTION    TO    rROCEED    TO    CONSIDER    S.    1537 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
S.  1537.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Pioduction  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  has 
to  be  acted  on  quickly  because  that  act, 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  will  expire 
on  September  30,  and  this  measure  has 
to  go  to  the  House,  has  to  be  acted  on 
there,  and  if  neces.sary  may  have  to  go 
to  a  conference. 

Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed,  with  the  understanding  there 
will  be  no  action  taken  thereon  imtil 
Monday,  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1537. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
tion is  debatable,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  de- 
batable. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia  that 
I  have  no  objection  to  that  measure  be- 
ing taken  up  on  Monday  and  I  think 
that  has  been  communicated  to  my  dis- 
tingui.shed  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  which  exercises  jurisdiction. 

However.  I  did  not  know  it  was  going 
to  be  laid  down  tonight  and  made  the 
pending  business.  I  would  prefer  it  be 
laid  down  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well.  Mr. 
Pi'e.sident 

Mr.  TOWER.  Obviously,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  the  vote  and  he 
can  roll  me  on  a  motion  to  take  It  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  From  the 
Senator's  standpoint,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, it  is  a  jug  half  full  and  jug  half 
empty,  but 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tliat  is  West  Virginia 
talk,  which  Texans  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  all 
right.  I  1^111  not  argue  that,  but  I  will 
have  to  insist  on  mv  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  wonder  if  the  SenatOT 
would  advise  as  then,  what  would  be  the 
process  for  consideration  of  the  bill  now 
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pending?  Does  it  go  back  on  the  calen- 
dar? 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  his  motion 
was. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  motion 
is  agreed  to,  the  House  bill  together  with 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mansfield  will  go 
on  the  calendai-. 

Ml-.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  we  are 
ducking  out  on  the  energy  issue. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  we  are 
not.  I  could  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  this  measure  be  taken  up  and  that 
would  leave  the  House  bill  at  the  desk 
and  It  would  take  unanimous  consent  at 
some  future  time  to  get  that  bill  up  be- 
fore the  Senate.  But  with  the  thought 
that  there  may  yet  be  some  resolution 
of  that  matter,  I  was  attempting  to  get 
it  on  the  calendar  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
up  at  some  future  time  on  a  motion  or 
unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  we  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to   vote  at  9 
o'clock  on  this  Hou.se  measure  that  has 
been  amended  by  the  majority  leader? 
Ml-.  TOWER.  No. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not? 
Mr.  BROCK.  It  has  not  been  amended 
yet,  for  one  thing. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  ducking  the  Lssue  on  the  energy 
bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  Is  the  chance  to 
debate  it.  That  is  one  thing.  The  point 
here  is  that  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
this,  let  us  have  a  vote.  If  we  have  the 
votes,  it  will  cari-y.  If  the  other  side  has 
the  votes,  they  will  cany  It. 
Mr.  TOWER.  All  right. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  not  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  doing  it?  Let  us  have  a  vote 
at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  make  this  observa- 
tion, and  I  do  intend  aft«r  having  made 
the  observation  to  object,  but  I  do  not 
now  object  at  this  moment.  The  fact  is 
that  if  we  want  to  get  away  from  postur- 
ing and  ti-y  to  address  the  problem  of  the 
energy  crisis  in  this  country,  there  is  a 
veiy  clear-cut  course  of  action  for  us: 


It  is  to  consider  the  House  bill,  which  has 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  alike,  who  was  pres- 
ent this  afternoon  when  the  issue  was 
placed  before  that  body  and  was  passed 
unanimously. 

That  represents  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  they  are  saying  to  us, 
as  they  did  this  afternoon,  this  is  the 
way  we  should  try  to  move. 

Earlier  this  afternoon.  I  asked  unan- 
imous consent 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  now- 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  If  the 
Fenator  has  the  floor,  I  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  that  is  all  the  Senator  did.  He  is 
making  a  political  speech,  and  he  made 
the  same  speech  all  night. 

Now,  I  have  the  floor  and  I  refuse  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  repeat  my 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  know  is  acting  in  good  faith, 
probably  feeling  that  we  cannot  resolve 
this  issue  at  this  moment.  If  he  can  give 
mc  an  assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
further  action  on  the  Defense  Production 
Act  until  Monday,  then  I  will  withdraw 
any  objection  that  I  have,  or  if  he  could 
propoimd  a  imanimous  consent  agree- 
ment and  dispose  of  it  In  that  way  in- 
stead of  going  into  a  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  no,  I 
have  explained  the  reason  why  I  have 
taken  the  route  of  making  the  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  make  a  motion,  I  think  It  can 
be  disposed  of  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  I  move,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1537. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1537)  to  amend  the  Defense 
PrcdncUon  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,   with  an  amendment. 


ORDER  FOR  ROLLCALL  VOTES  IF 
ORDERED  ON  MONDAY  TO  GO 
OVER  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER 16,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  any  roll- 
call  votes  are  ordered  on  any  measure  or 
matter  on  Monday  that  such  rollcall 
votes  go  over  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  UntU  what? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tuesday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Until  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Until  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Monday  is  Yom  Kip- 
pur. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  not  heard. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS    TO    MONDAY,   SEPTEMBER 
15,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
8:39  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  imtll  Mon- 
day, September  15,  1975,  at  12  noon. 
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TOBACCO  STATEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 


OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1975 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Nader's  organization  has  widely  distrib- 
uted an  alleged  study  of  tobacco  and  the 
Government's  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Nader  and  his  organization 
have  turned  out  a  report  that  is  so  dis- 
torted and  full  of  half-truths  that  any 
rational  person  will  see  from  even  a 
casual  reading  that  it  will  do  much  to 
undermine  Mr.  Nader's  shaky  credibility. 

Mr.  Nader  has  performed  many  inval- 
uable services  through  his  diligence  and 
his  percipience.  But  most  of  the  value 
of  Mr.  Nader's  work  has  included  those 


projects  in  which  he  personally  was  in- 
volved earlier  in  his  career.  Lately  he  has 
begun  turning  over  projects  to  a  staff  of 
young  zealots  who  seem  to  develop  a 
premise  and  then  move  Heaven  and 
Earth  to  prove  that  premise  through  an 
alleged  study  purporting  to  be  cloaked  in 
scientific  objectivity. 

The  latest  such  report  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  why  Mr.  Nader  s  credibiUty 
is  rapidly  declining.  The  research  is  not 
only  flimsy,  but  depends  heavily  on  as- 
sertions regarding  tobacco  from  known 
critics  of  tobacco.  It  Is  a  mildly  hyster- 
ical and  even  ludicrous  "study."  For  ex- 
ample, it  Includes  the  flat  assertion  that 
'smoking  causes  85  to  90  percent  of  all 
lung  cancer.'  Few  people  in  the  medical 
profession  would  make  such  an  all-en- 
compassing declaration. 

A  quick  check  shows  that  the  Nader 


group  based  this  on  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  Nader  report  implies  that  farmers 
receive  handouts  from  the  Government 
when,  in  fact,  the  price  support  program 
is  simply  a  floor  under  prices.  Prices 
paid  by  the  tobacco  companies  are  usual- 
ly far  above  this  support  level  and  even 
the  Nader  report  could  not  show  that 
this  has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  1 
cent. 

They  also  stated  quite  callously,  'It 
is  true  that  small  independent  farmers 
would  suffer  from  eMmination  of  tobacco 
subsidies." 

Typical  of  the  hysteria  in  this  report 
Is  this  statement: 

Unlike  other  commodities  such  as  wheat, 
soybeans  and  dairy  products,  which  sustain 
life,  tobacco  predictably  causes  disease  and 
death! 
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Much  of  this  wild  and 
aled  nonsense  derives  from 
like  the  one  in  which  mice  were 
and  tobacco  condensate  smeared 
backs.  Half  the  mice  developed 
cer.  But  a  more  rational  scienti*; 
said  a  person  would  have  to  smo^e 

000  cigarettes  daily  to  achieve 
parable  dosage.  Then  of  course 
not  men,  are  they? 

One  Nader  argument  against 
production  is  that  it  makes  no 
provide  Federal  price  supports  foi 
ing  a  plant  that  the  Surgeon 
has    determined    is    harmful    to 
health.  Those  who  offer  this  a 
smugly  refuse  to  listen  to  a 
interpreting  tliis  as  imassailablt 

1  submit  that  there  are  not 
good    arguments    to   such    crit 
highly  persuasive  ones. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  a 
tive  things  about  tobacco :  Other 
can  duplicate  the  quality  of  our 
our  soybeans,  and  our  grain, 
one  thing  they  have  not  been 
duplicate  is  the  unique  flavor  an( 
Ity  of  oiu-  tobacco.  Accordingly, 
can  tobacco  exports  made  a  pes 
trlbution    to    our    balance-of 
dileuuna  last  year  as  we 
bilhon  worth.  About  40  percent 
tobacco  is  earmarked  for  export 

At  home,  taxes  on  tobacco  are 
trinsic   part  of   the   economy   in 
State.  Excise  taxes  on  tobacco 
amoimted  to  $5.8  billion  throv 
United  States. 

The    present    65    percent 
dating   from    1959 — is   far 
realities    of    today's    production 
which  increased  last  year  by  35 
We  tried  unsuccessfully  earlier 
session  to  raise  the  support  leve 
percent  of  parity.  This  modest  i 
would  have  raised  the  support 
Flue-cured   tobacco   from   93.2 
pound  to  $1.0412-  It  would  have 
the  level  for  buriey  from  96  cents 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  ev 
that  effort,  we  were  not  really 
tobacco  farmer  a  big  favor 
expected  to  stay  well  above  this 
level.  We  were  simply  trying  to 
much  neglected  tobacco  farmer 
chologlcal  boost.  The  chances  wen ! 
whelming   that   this   support 
crease  would  not  have  cost  the 
1  cent.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
Islation  ran  into  tough  sledding 
health  Issue.  Again:    Why 
Federal  Government  subsidize  a 
deemed  injurious  to  a  person's 

First  of  aJl.  since  tlie  Surgeon 
eral's  report,  cigarette  smoking 
tinued  to  increase  steadily, 
parently  will  continue  to  smoke 
less  of  such  reports.  I  do  not 
that  certainly  does  not  mean 
would  tolerate  for  an  instant 
that  I  could  not  smoke  becaase 
Surgeon  General's  report.  We 
hibition  once,  but  alcohol  was 
get  This  resulted  in  such  a 
scofflaw  situation  that  the  "noble 
ment"  was  summarily  abandoned 

A  big  killer  is  the  overeating 
many  Americans.  But  would  Mr. 
dare  suggest  that  the  Govemmem 
telling  Americans  they  can  eat  on 
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tions  of  a  certain  size?  Can  you  see  a 
message  on  a  sack  of  potatoes  that  states: 
"Warning:  The  Sui'geon  General  has  de- 
termined that  overeating  potatoes  is  dan- 
gerous to  your  health?'  There  is  no 
warning  on  a  bottle  of  gin  or  bourbon, 
and  yet  we  know  that  immoderate  drink- 
ing can  be  fatal.  The  Goveiiiment  does 
not  require  motorcycle  manufacturers  to 
print  a  warning  that  states:  "Warning: 
Motorcycle  riding  may  be  hannful  to 
your  health."  Yet  we  all  know  that 
cyclists  involved  in  motorcycle  accidents 
have  a  verj*  high  mortality  rat«. 

People  are  going  to  indulge  themselves 
in  life's  minor  vices.  This  is  as  inevitable 
as  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  So  we 
know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  resist  any  attempt  to  restrict  the  use 
of  tobacco  or  alcohol  by  legislative  fiat  as 
stubbornly  as  we  resisted  British  at- 
tempts to  keep  us  a  servile,  colonial  fief- 
dom. 

Granted  tliose  facts — and  I  think  that 
all  reasonable  men  will — why  on  earth 
should  we  penalize  the  one  agricultural 
commoditj'  that  rewards  us  by  helping 
the  balance-of-pajTnents  deficit?  Why 
should  we  penalize  a  program  that  is  not 
costly  to  the  American  Government? 

Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  the  average  tobac- 
co farm  is  only  two  acres.  Tobacco  is 
one  of  the  few  cash  crops  a  man  can  raise 
on  small  acreage  and  still  make  a  little 
money.  There  are  many  States — and  not 
all  Deep  South  States  by  any  means — 
where  tobacco  is  a  vital  part  of  the  econ- 
omy. To  use  my  own  State  as  an  example, 
there  are  over  33,000  famihes  who  are 
associated  with  tobacco  farms  or  the 
tobacco  industi-y.  They  depend  on  tobac- 
co for  sustenance.  It  is  not  as  if  they 
were  growing  Turkish  poppies  and  prey- 
ing on  the  broken  lives  of  others.  There 
are  600,000  American  families  whose 
livelihood  depends  either  In  whole  or  in 
part  on  Uie  production  of  tobacco.  Mr, 
Nader  apparently  cares  nothing  for  them. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  group  of  anti- 
tobacco  zealots  has  sprung  up  in  this 
country.  A  couple  of  months  ago,  the 
so-called  "Third  World  Conference"  on 
smoking  and  health  was  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York.  Some  500 
antitobacco  activists  from  neajly  50  na- 
tioiis  got  together  to  discuss  a  strategy 
to  end  all  smoking.  Sir  George  Godber  of 
Great  Britain  led  the  conference.  He 
said: 

Oiir  target  in  the  long  run  Is  the  elimina- 
tion of  cigarette  smoking. 

He  called  smoking  a  "dirty,  antisocial 
practice."  He  called  tobacco  companies 
"the  enemy"  and  "merchants  of  death." 

I  found  it  amazing  that  a  group  could 
get  so  hysterical  about  smokers  and  not 
care  enough  to  make  the  same  public 
outcry  over  pollution  by  heavy  industrj', 
automobiles,  or  cancer-causing  sub- 
stances in  our  rivers  and  streams. 

You  and  I,  and  every  other  taxpayer 
contributed  our  share  to  pay  for  this  silly 
conference.  The  affair  cost  U.S.  citizens 
more  than  $250,000.  The  money  went 
from  HEW  to  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, and  from  there  into  the  expense 
accounts  of  about  150  foreign  delegates 
v,ho  were  paid  air  fare  and  $50  a  day  for 
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living  and  food  and  beverage  expenses 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Perhaps  we  should  remind  Mr.  Nader 
that  tobacco  was  the  product  that  saved 
the  Jamestown  Colony,  that  financed  the 
war  that  freed  us  from  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  without  which  there  might  not 
be  a  Bicenteruiial  celebration  to  obsei-ve. 

Here  are  some  quick  facts  on  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  tobacco: 

Tobacco  provides  emploj-ment  for 
warehousemen  and  their  employees  in 
900  warehouses  in  176  markets  in  12 
States. 

Some  600,000  farm  families  depend  on 
tobacco  for  most  or  part  of  their  income. 

Some  125,000  other  workers  get  their 
incomes  from  the  tobacco  industry. 

There  are  66,100  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing employees. 

There  are  2,374  tobacco  wholesaler  in 
th.?  United  States. 

Tobacco  is  the  fifth  largest  cash  crop 
in  the  United  States  behind  com,  cotton, 
soybeans,  and  wheat. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  25  States  on  420,- 

000  fanns  and  worth,  in  farm  income, 
approximately  $2  billion. 

Under  the  support  program  maUgned 
by  Mr.  Nader,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corix>ration  makes  loans  to  farmers 
through  their  associations  with  the  to- 
bacco as  collateral.  The  associations  han- 
dle and  sell  the  tobacco  and  repay  the 
loans  as  the  tobacco  is  sold.  The  realized 
cost  of  the  price  support  progi-am  since 
its  inception  in  1933  has  been  only  0.13 
percent  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  all 
farm  commodity  price  support  opera- 
tions. So  never  let  Mr.  Nader  say  that 
tobacco  is  being  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  because  it  simply  is  not 
true. 

Why  do  we  even  botlier  to  have  a  floor 
under  prices — or  provide  price  support  at 
all?  The  answer  to  that  is  simple.  It  costs 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  acre  in  invest- 
ment to  grow  tobacco.  It  is  not  like  com 
or  soybeans  because  it  requires  a  sub- 
stantially higher  investment  to  start. 
What  most  people  do  not  realize  is  that 
banks  help  all  but  the  extremely  wealthy 
tobacco  farmers  begin  each  year.  The 
banks  feel  much  more  at  ease  with  at 
least  the  minimal  floor  under  prices  in 
the  event  that  hail  or  some  other  natui-al 
disaster  wijies  out  a  crop. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  tobacco  is  one 
of  the  few  crops  that  aids  our  balance-of- 
payments  dilemma.  The  United  States 
is  the  leading  tobacco  exporter  in  the 
world.  You  can  buy  Brazilian  tobacco  at 
30  cents  a  pound  if  you  want  to  smoke  a 
bland,  tasteless  mixtm-e.  But  only  the  soil 
conditions  and  the  climate  of  the  U.S. 
Tobacco  Belt  can  produce  a  leaf  whose 
flavor  has  no  parallel  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  In  1974,  for  example,  the  U.S. 
exported  tobacco  products  totaling  $1,- 
200  million.  This  was  a  $1  billion  shot  in 
the  arm  for  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit 

Despite  all  of  this,  tobacco  carries  what 

1  believe  is  an  unfair  tax  burden.  The  al- 
most $6  billion  that  was  collected  in  1974 
from  municipal.  State,  and  Federal  taxes 
on  tobacco  represented  half  the  average 
retail  price  of  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

To  the  allegation  that  tobacco  manu- 
facturers are  "merchants  of  death,"  let 
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me  remind  you  that  the  combined  com- 
mitment by  the  tobacco  industry  for 
smoking  and  health  research,  has 
amounted  to  approximately  $46  million 
since  the  mid-1960's.  In  many  years,  the 
tobacco  industry's  commitment  in  this 
area  has  exceeded  that  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency,  and  substantially  exceeds 
the  research  expenditures  on  smoking 
and  health  by  all  of  the  voluntary  health 
associations  combined.  But  Mr.  Nader 
did  not  go  into  this  because  it  did  not 
fit  his  preconceived  ideas. 

Although  tobacco  uses  only  about  4 
percent  of  the  Nation's  cropland,  it  us- 
ually ranks — as  I  stated — fourth  or  fifth 
as  om*  most  valuable  cash  crop.  One  of 
the  biggest — if  not  the  biggest — tobacco 
farm  in  the  United  States  is  a  farm  in 
North  Carolina  of  about  1,500  acres. 
That  would  be  a  small  wheat  farm  in 
Kansas. 

We  are  constantly  lamenting  the  de- 
mise of  the  small  farm.  If  w^e  should 
ever,  through  some  misguided  policy, 
drive  the  small  tobacco  farmers  to  the 
city,  then  some  600,000  farm  families 
would  follow  their  predecessors  of  other 
crops  to  the  cities  where  welfare  rolls 
would  grow  and  manpower  retraining 
programs  would  have  to  be  beefed  up. 
Corporate  farms  would  grow  bigger,  and 
prices  paid  by  consumers  would  sky- 
rocket. 

Despite  the  Surgeon  General's  report, 
consumer  demand  for  tobacco  products 
has  risen  steadily.  There  is  no  fluctua- 
tion as  with  other  farm  commodities.  The 
demand  is  rock  steady  and  increases  an- 
nually. During  the  1974  flscal  year,  U.S. 
consumers  spent  an  estimated  $14  billion 
for  tobacco  products.  Taxes  represented 
about  four  times  the  amount  tobacco 
farmers  received  from  their  tobacco 
sales. 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected medical  researchers  in  tlris  coun- 
try have  disputed  the  findings  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  report.  One  noted 
that  the  Surgeon  General's  own  statis- 
tics show  that  a  person  who  smoked 
cigarettes  for  10  years  and  then  stopped, 
would  be  less  likely  to  develop  cancer 
than  someone  who  had  never  smoked  at 
all.  Now,  I  do  not  claim  to  know  about 
the  validity  of  such  interpretations  of 
the  statistics,  but  I  do  know  that  medical 
researchers  are  in  sharp  disagi-eement. 
Still  others  blame  traces  of  polonium 
210  on  tobacco  leaves  as  causal  agents. 
Others  feel  that  today's  high  pollution, 
stress-filled  environment — particularly 
in  big  city  areas — has  more  to  do  with 
lung  disease  than  cigarettes.  Again,  Mr. 
Nader  chose  to  ignore  these  aspects. 

But  we  are  sure  of  some  things:  To- 
bacco is  the  most  successful  commodity 
program  ever  operated  in  the  United 
States.  Farmers  have  voted  upon  them- 
selves production  controls  for  mandatory 
price  supports.  That  0.13  percent  of  the 
percent  cost  of  the  USDA  price  support 
operation  was  on  over  55  billion  pounds 
of  tobacco  produced  since  1940.  Not  one 
other  farm  commodity  can  match  that 
record. 

Tobacco  farmers  are  a  breed  apart. 
They  voluntarily  opted  for  minimum 
Government  outlay  and  chose  to  limit 
production  to  high  quality  tobacco.  That 


is  why  the  American  tobacco  product  is 
still  in  demand.  That  is  why  Brazilian 
tobacco  sells  for  30  cents  a  pound.  But 
the  world  is  not  beating  a  path  to  the 
door  of  Brazil  or  any  other  country  to 
purchase  their  tasteless  tobacco. 

Here  are  some  quick  facts  about  to- 
bacco Mr.  Nader  should  consider.  Total 
U.S.  consumption  of  tobacco,  including 
U.S.  servicemen  overseas,  included: 

Over  610.4  billion  cigarettes  in  1974, 
the  highest  consumption  ever  despite  cur- 
tailment of  advertising  on  television. 

About  6.4  billion  cigars  and  cigarillos 
in  1974. 

About  59.6  million  pounds  of  pipe  and 
roU-your-own  tobacco  during  the  same 
time  span. 

About  79.2  million  pounds  of  chewing 
tobacco. 

About  25.0  million  pounds  of  snuflf. 

U.S.  cigarette  manufacturers  produced 
635  billion  cigarettes.  Of  this  number, 
10.4  billion  were  shipped  to  our  overseas 
forces;  another  1.9  billion  went  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  U.S. -owned  islands,  and  46.9 
billion  went  to  other  countries. 

Per  capita  U.S.  consumption  of  ciga- 
rettes last  year,  for  persons  18  and  over, 
v.as  4,150  compared  with  3,985  in  1970. 

In  view  of  the  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  the  tobacco  industry,  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  tobacco  to  the  Nation, 
the  contribution  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
health  research,  it  is  most  difficult  for 
farmers  to  understand  the  unrelenting 
efforts  of  a  small  but  vocal  segment  of 
society — people  like  Mr.  Nader — ap- 
parently bent  on  destroying  the  tobacco 
industry. 


NATIONAL  DAYS  TO  COMMEM- 
ORATE EVERYTHING 


HON.  WILIIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Po.st 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
adopted  a  policy  for  the  consideration  of 
legislation  dealing  with  commemorative 
days  and  periods  earher  in  this  year 
which  I  applaud.  The  policy  is  more  re- 
strictive than  past  Congresses  in  what 
can  be  considered  in  the  committee  and 
then  brought  to  the  floor  in  the  area  of 
commemorative  legislation.  I  have  gone 
one  step  further  in  my  own  philosophy  on 
national  day-type  legislation^and  will  not 
.support  any  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish new  commemorative  days. 

I  came  to  this  conclusion  only  after  I, 
li-.yself,  cosponsored  legislation  very  early 
in  the  session  to  estabhsh  a  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day."  My  predeces- 
sor who  has  the  same  name  as  I,  and  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  was  also 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  After  be- 
ing contacted  by  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  legislation — since  my  name  was  on 
the  bill  last  year — to  be  a  cosponsor.  I 
agreed.  At  that  time  I  saw  no  harm  in  the 
intent  of  the  legislation. 

Soon  after  that  however.  I  realized 
that  v.e  in  Congress  v.xre  being  asked 
by  many  groups  to  set  up  national  days 
to  commemorate  everything  from,  and 


I  kid  you  not,  "Peanut  Butter  and  Milk 
Day'  to  "Trauma  Day."  I,  too,  began  to 
have  a  trauma  at  that  point.  I  have  no 
objections  to  l^eople  getting  together  to 
celebrate  just  about  any  civil  purpose,  but 
is  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  allow  tiiese  celebrations  to  occur 
or  to  pubhcize  an  event?  Should  the  tax- 
payer pick  up  the  cost  of  enacting  legis- 
lation to  designate  "National  Ski  Week" 
for  instance?  I  have  skiing  resorts  in  my 
own  district,  but  do  not  feel  the  neces- 
sity to  ask  taxpayers  in  Florida  to  pay 
their  Congressmen  and  their  staffs,  the 
committee  staffs,  as  well  as  printing  costs 
of  legislation  to  promote  this  popular 
sport, 

I  recently  found  that  almost  400  bills 
have  been  introduced  dealing  with  holi- 
days and  commemorative  events.  Of  these 
approximately  100  are  original  bills  and 
the  rest  are  duplicates.  Many  Members 
are  well  aware  of  some  costs  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  but  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
tliat  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
estimates  that  for  a  hypothetical  20-page 
bill,  the  cost  is  $2,442.  This  is  just  for 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  and  does  not 
cover  if  the  Congress  takes  action  on  it. 
The  introduction  of  a  bill  would  include 
the  preparation  of  the  bill  by  the  staff  of 
the  Congressman  or  legislative  counsel, 
printing  of  the  bill.  CRS  analysis,  placing 
information  on  the  bUl  in  the  computers 
of  the  bill  status  office,  preparation  and 
printing  of  an  inti-oducing  statement  for 
the  Congressional  Record  and  the  pre- 
liminary work  by  the  committee.  While  I 
realize  that  most  national  day-type  bills 
are  not  20  pages.  I  am  .sure  that  the  costs 
are  quite  substantial. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  organi- 
zations which  sponsor  national  day-type 
legislation  will  not  turn  to  me  for  support 
in  the  legislative  process.  I  shall  continue 
to  make  my  own  personal  services  avail- 
able to  worthwhile  commemorative 
events  through  appearances  and  en- 
dorsements which  do  not  require  bills  to 
be  pa.ssed. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  SGT.  EDWARD 
A  WILLING,  MISSING  IN  ACTION 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DELAWABE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lead- 
ing nation  in  the  free  world,  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  forget  those  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action  In  Vietnam.  We 
honor  them  for  their  courage  and  their 
measure  of  devotion  to  this  country.  We 
also  honor  their  families  and  loved  ones 
who  have  suffered  so  much  anguish  for 
so  long  due  to  the  imdisclosed  fate  of  the 
missing  in  action.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  on  the  day  the  House 
passed  House  Resolution  335  establishing 
a  Select  Committee  on  MIA's,  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  Sgt.  Edward  A. 
Willing,  who  was  19  when  he  was  report- 
ed missing  on  July  21.  1968,  when  he 
failed  to  reach  his  post  at  an  observation 
tower  guarding  a  bridge  on  Highway  1 
about  20  miles  south  of  Danang.  He  was 
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last  seen  near  the  gate  of  the  ^arine 
compound  with  rifle  and  gear  ready  to 
return  to  duty.  Shortly  tliereafter,  rifle 
Are  was  heard  in  the  vicinity  and  a 
perimeter  guard  later  reported  some  ac 
tivity  at  a  distance  down  the  road.  |oo  far 
to  clearly  determine. 

Search  parties  sent  uito  the  areja  were 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  Sergeant 
Willing  or  his  gear  and  subsequ<nt  in- 
qiiirj-  teams  questioned  nearby  villagers 
and  offered  a  reward  for  information 
without  results.  No  further  inforjiation 
has  ever  been  obtained. 

Ed  was  born  and  raised  in  Delaware 
and  attended  schools  in  the  Alfre  I  I.  du 
Pont  District.  He  was  a  Boy  Scout  loved 
camping,  swimming,  and  athletics.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  at  i;ge  17. 
took  basic  training  at  Parris  Island  and 
further  tralnine  at  Camp  LeJeuiie.  He 
attended  '^  ...j  school  at  San  Dieiio  and 
was  assigned  as  a  radioman  with  m  ar- 
tillery outfit  upon  reaching  Vietram  in 
October  1967.  He  served  at  Hoi  A\.  Phu 
Bai,  and  other  areas  near  Danani ; 

Ed,  who  was  bom  August  28,  1^49,  Is 
the  second  child  and  second  son 
and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Willing  of  suburbah  Wll 
mington.  He  has  four  brothers  anq  three 
sisters. 

The  agony  of  uncertainty  suffe^d  by 
Sergeant  Willings  family,  as  well 
families  of  £l11  those  missing  in  Action, 
makes  peace  a  hollow  word.  The  Jnited 
States  owes  it  to  these  missing  service- 
men and  their  families  to  finally 
mine  their  fate.  While  recent  eventfe  have 
resolved  the  question  of  U.S.  involv  ement 
in  Vietnam,  what  has  not  been  resolved 
is  the  accounting  of  those  missing 
tion.  My  colleagues  both  here  in 
gress  and  in  the  executive  brand:  must 
continue  to  do  their  upmost  to  se:ure  a 
comfdete  accounting  from  the  Viejtnam 
ese. 

While  Sergeant  Willing  is  mi.sdng  In 
action,  he  Is  neither  missing  in  memorj' 
or  in  our  hopes  that  he  may  be  alivi . 


m  ac- 
Con- 


STATEIVIENT  OF  AUGUST 

SIGNAL  VISITS  TO  GUAll 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON 


or    CDAM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AT  VES 

Thursday.  September  11.  197  5 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  luring 
the  August  congressional  recess  Guam 
had  the  most  welcome  experleice  of 
hosting  fact-finding  visits  by  members 
of  five  House  subconamittees. 

As  the  Delegate  from  Guam  afad  on 
behalf  of  Guam's  people  I  wish  j,t  this 
time  to  publicly  express  our  sincere 
thanks  to  Chairman  Joshua  En.BEi  :g  and 
members  Thomas  RAn,sBACK  and  Carlos 
MooRHjBAD  of  tlie  Judiciary  Comrrittee's 
Subccwnmittee  on  Immigration,  C  tizen- 
ship,  and  International  Law;  Chah  les  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  and  delegation 
chairman,  and  Mendel  Davis  <f  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Installatioiis  aid  Fa 
cilitles;  Shirley  Pettis  of  the  Interior 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Affairs;  Pattl  Pindlet 
of  the  International  Relations  Conmlt 
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tee's  Subcommittee  on  International  Se- 
curity and  Scientific  Matters;  and  a 
delegation  headed  by  Joseph  Addabbo, 
with  members  Robert  Giaimo,  K.  Ken- 
neth Robinson.  Clarence  Miller,  Law- 
rence CouGHLiN,  and  Jack  Edwards  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense. That  their  interest  in  matters  con- 
cerning Guam  Ls  such  that  they  would 
include  persoiml  visits  to  their  busy  re- 
cess schedules  is  greatly  appreciated. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  welcome  these 
colleagues  to  Guam,  and  discuss  with 
them  matters  concerning  Guam. 

I  am  certain  the.se  colleagues  benefited 
from  their  opportunities  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Guam  and  to  confer 
witli  numerous  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  concerning  our  several 
unique  situations  and  problems. 

Although  many  Representatives  of 
Congress  have  visited  Guam  briefly  dur- 
ing enroute  stops,  it  is  not  often  we  are 
honored  by  visits  primarily  to  explore 
and  consider  Guam's  problems,  and  cer- 
tainly not  by  so  many  visits  during  a 
single  month. 

The  people  of  Guam  are  very  aware  of 
its  unique  position  far  from  the  U.S. 
mainland  and  as  a  viable  American  com- 
munity on  the  periphery  of  the  Far  East. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  have  these 
demonstrations  by  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  growing  awareness  of  Guam's 
presence  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
my  other  colleagues,  particularly  those 
whose  congressional  concerns  include 
matters  concerning  Guam,  to  also  gain 
firsthand  knowledge  of  our  territory.  I 
beUeve  they  may  be  pleasantly  surprised 
to  discover  the  extent  of  social,  commer- 
cial, and  political  development  taking 
place  of  which  we  of  Guam  are  particu- 
larly proud. 


NATIONAL  BATON  TWIRLING 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  HJiNOIS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1975 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishment of  a  group  of  yoimg  women 
and  men  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois. 

During  the  recently  concluded  Na- 
tional Baton  Twirling  Week  held  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  Jorgensen  Ranger- 
ettes  became  the  grand  national  cham- 
pions. In  the  12  years  of  their  existence, 
the  Rangerettes  Dance-Twirl  Corps  has 
captured  the  title  four  times. 

This  outstanding  record  is  a  tribute  to 
the  abiUty  and  dedication  of  the  found- 
ers. William  "Grumpy"  Jorgensen.  his 
wife,  Kay.  and  their  daughters.  Karen. 
Pat.  and  Judy,  who  have  unselfishly 
given  of  their  time  to  foster  tlie  progress 
and  ideals  of  healthy  competition  with  a 
view  toward  the  growth  of  individual 
abilities. 

The  recent  competition  was  held  July 
29-Augrust  3  at  the  University  of  Notre 
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Dame.  Groups  from  nearly  every  State 
were  present — even  Canada,  Prance,  and 
Japan  were  represented. 

The  Rangerettes  were  accompanied  by 
their  combo,  the  Jet  Stream,  which  also 
won  the  combo  competition  for  a  clean 
sweep. 

Rangerettes  range  in  age  from  8  to 
20  years  of  age  and  travel  from  nearly 
all  the  southern  suburbs  to  participate 
in  this  group — girls  and  boys  are  frtmi 
Chicago.  South  Holland,  Dolton.  River- 
dale.  Oak  Forest.  Calumet  City.  Lansing. 
Oak  Lawn.  Burbank.  Tinley  Park,  Bo- 
lingbrook,  Palos.  Orland  Park,  New 
Lenox,  and  Muenster.  Ind. 

I  salute  these  young  men  and  women 
for  their  dedication  and  hard  work,  and 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Marty  Rus- 
so.  who  is  lucky  enough  to  be  maiTied  to 
Karen  <  Jorgensen)  Russo. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  INDIANA'S  TOWNSHIP 
TRUSTEES 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  the  coim- 
try  in  the  next  few  months  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  renewal  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
potential  cancellation  of  all  revenue 
sharing  funds  for  township  governments 
and  towTiship  trustees  in  Indiana  and  the 
Midwest. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  township 
trustees  provide  a  much-needed  and  use- 
ful service  to  their  constituents  through- 
out the  State  of  Indiana.  In  my  conver- 
sations with  township  trustees,  they  have 
stressed  their  responsibilities  for  public 
safety,  including  firefighting,  ambulance 
service,  health  and  safety  factors,  and 
establishing  contracts  for  waste  dispo- 
sal. Other  trustees  have  stressed  their 
general  responsibility  for  assistance  to 
the  poor  or  the  imemployed,  which  in- 
cludes providing  for  the  physical  and 
psychological  needs  of  citizens.  Still  oth- 
er trustees  pointed  out  their  responsi- 
bilities for  parks,  recreation,  and  land 
use.  These  sei"vices  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  in  my  judgment  should  not  be 
eliminated. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  revenue 
sharins  funds  provide  betwen  10  and  20 
percent  of  the  township  trustee's  budget. 
If  these  funds  were  withdrawn,  advanced 
planning  could  possibly  be  snarled  and 
plans  for  capital  Investment  upset.  By 
curtailins  much-needed  funds  for  the 
trustees,  it  would  handicap  tlieii*  capac- 
ity. It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
cither  service  would  have  to  be  reduced 
or  taxes  would  have  to  be  increased.  I 
think  either  choice  would  be  catastro- 
phic. 

This  summer  I  conducted  a  survey  of 
the  township  trustees  and  their  views  of 
revenue  sharing  and  its  impact  on  rural 
and  small  towns  In  Indiana's  Second  Dis- 
trict. I  was  appreciative  of  their  excel- 
lent analysis  and  keen  insight  Into  the 
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problems  facing  local  government.  I 
want  to  share  the  results  of  this  survey 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  The 
survey  results  are  as  follows : 

Township  Tkcstees  Defend  Reventt 

Shaking 

(By  Plotd  Ptthian) 

Township  trustees  In  the  2nCl  District  of 
Indiana  agree  by  an  overu-helmlng  margin 
that  federal  revenue  sharing  funds  are  Im- 
portant to  tonmshtps  «TKl  the  funding  level 
should   neither  be  reduced   nor  eliminated. 

Trustees  expressed  great  concern  about  a 
recent  Brookings  Institute  study  entitled 
•Monitoring  Revenue  Sharing."  The  study 
stated  that  "sniall  munlciprvl  and  township 
unlt.-i  should  be  cllmiuated"  Irora  revenue 
sharing  funds,  especially  targeting  that  rec- 
ommendation to  rursi  Midwestern  and  New 
England  areas.  Local  elected  officials  perceive 
the  study  as  ludlcattng  that  government 
would  be  more  effective  If  tlie  towrishlp-level 
officials  were  eliminated  and  services  now 
providc^d  by  towTl<:^:ips  were  ccri'^olldatcd  into 
other  levels  of  govemment. 

TbB  2nd  District  of  Indiana  Ic  a  largely 
rural  area  with  p  population  of  about  47J.- 
000  persons  resktlng  primarily  in  small  ccwn- 
miuiities  aiul  on  suuiU  faxm.s.  Some  town- 
ships In  the  district  arc  near  urban  areas, 
such  as  south  of  Gary  rnd  surrounding  La- 
fayette. A  total  of  142  townships  ere  In- 
cruded  In  the  district. 

A  questionnaire  was  xuailed  to  each  of 
VtM  142  township  tmstees  In  August,  seek- 
ing their  replies  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  It  has  b.'rea  proposed  tUat  revenue 
sharing  funds  for  touuships  be  eliminated 
or  drastlcany  rrdui'-ed.  Do  yon  agree  or  dis- 
asree? 

<t)  Of  ttrt  vaiiovs  cervices  provided  by 
townatitp  trustees,  wlileh  senicc  would  you 
rank  tn  Importance  as  £i-st  and  second? 

(3)  III  general  terms,  what  r.re  yaw  budget 
priorities?  Wliat  percentage  Is  spent  on  pub- 
lic safety,  poor  relief,  paiks  aud  recreation 
and  other  arear? 

(4)  How  has  revenue  slr-.ring  money  been 
utilized?  What  percentage  has  been  spent 
on  public  sfifety,  poor  relief,  parks  and  rec- 
reation and  other  areas' 

(5)  If  re\>enue  sharing  fvinds  to  your 
township  were  reduced  or  eliminated.  vouM 
tiiat: 

(a)  Force  across-lhe-lx>ard  reduction  of 
services. 

(b)  PcjTce  a  cutback  In  only  one  or  two 
ppeclfic  programs;   If  so.  which  areas? 

(c)  Cause  you  to  request  additional  taxes 
to  cover  needed   services. 

(d)  Have  little  effect  at  all. 

(6)  What  specific  comments  or  recom- 
mendations do  you  have  on  revenue  shar- 
ing for  townships? 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  were  received 
from  96  township  trustees,  or  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  questioned.  Tlieir  responses  In- 
dicate overwhelming  support  for  continu- 
ation of  tlie  present  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing pro-am,  Including  allocation  of  funds 
to  townships. 

Fully  96.6  per  cent  of  thore  rcpondim^ 
disagi-ee  with  the  proposal  to  eliminate  oir 
drastically  reduce  revenue  sliarinc;  funds  for 
townships.  In  fact,  only  si.x  trustees  in  the 
entire  district  believe  the  program  should 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  and  the  objections 
of  those  Tew  seemed  primarily  to  reflect 
frustration  with  the  general  Idea  of  the  fed- 
eral government  being  Involved  at  all  with 
financing  any  local  governmental  artlvlty. 

Comments  of  the  trustees,  written  cm  "the 
questionnaire  form,  indicatae  their  strong 
desire  for  retentioja  of  the  revenue  sharing 
program.  For  cKaniple.  Trustee  Ralph  J. 
Ostrom  of  Lincoln  Township  In  Newton 
C<3unty.  Indiana,  had  this  to  say: 

I  feel  very  strongly  insofar  as  the  town- 
ship  is  concerned   it    (revem>e  sharing)    Is 


a  very  necessary  program.  Without  It,  Lin- 
coln Township  would  be  In  very  bad 
straits,  being  as  we  are  under  a  freeze 
flgnre  on  ow  budget  (Imposed  by  the  state 
legtelature") .  Without  reveniw  sharing  this 
year  and  last,  I  dont  know  what  we  wonW 
have  done.  Please  do  everything  to  convince 
the  Intergovernmental  Snbeommlttee  of  the 
Grovemment  <^)erat4ons  Committee  that  we 
need  revenue  sharing  and  we  need  township 
trustees. 

A  picture  of  financial  crtsis  In  the  town- 
ship was  painted  by  Tru.=tee  Charles  E.  Rob- 
bins  of  Prairie  Township,  White  Connty, 
Indiana,  if  revemie  shnrirg  funds  ni-e  with- 
held from  townships: 

If  they  do  away  with  revenue  shailng  we 
win  have  no  poor  relief  or  fire  department. 
We  Tin  have  to  cancel  our  recreation  pro- 
t;Tam  for  next  j-ear  ah-eady.  because  of  the 
cut  coming  next  year. 

Firandal  Impsct  would  not  be  the  only 
negative  re^rilt  of  a  discontinuation  of  rev- 
eniTe  sharing  funding  on  the  township  level, 
accoidlns  to  Trtif-tee  Kenneth  Babcock  of 
I.ibcrty  Township.  Porter  County,  Indiana: 
I  feel  that  singling  out  the  trustee's  office 
for  disoontinuin;;  revenue  sharing  funds  In 
effect  dl«;credits  th.'.t  rovernmenta!  office 
which  is  closest  to  the  people.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  v.'hripe  priorities  are  mis- 
placed. .  .  . 

TYnstce  Robert  McKeo  of  ITnion  Township 
in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  called  rev- 
enue sharing  "the  preatest  federal  pro- 
gram:" 

It  is  efficient.  ii"s  quick  re -ponding,  it  Is 
used  for  people's  services  by  people  who 
know  what  services  are  needed. 

Townr^hip  trustees  perform  numerous 
.=prvlces  for  their  constituents,  the  poll  re- 
ET>'5ndents  noted.  Most  Important  sei-vices, 
they  said,  related  to  poor  relief  funds,  fire 
protection  and  public  safety.  Thorpe  In.por- 
tant  sen-ices  rL^o  were  reflected  lu  the 
trustees'  budget  priorities. 

That  revenue  sharing  funds  are  Important 
to  the  total  township  program  is  demon- 
struied  by  examination  of  the  allocation  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  iu  the  tov.ii-sliips.  Al- 
most without  exception,  revenue  sharing 
funds  in  2nd  Distx-lct  towusliipi?  are  being 
pumped  Into  already-established  priority 
b-i.djnt  areas:  fire  protection,  public  safety 
.".nd  poor  relief,  iu  tiiat  order  of  priority. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  1973  Indiana 
Goiieral  Assembly  fror«  the  prop«ty  tax  rate 
oi  local  governmental  -units  as  well  as  the 
amouat  of  funds  that  can  be  raised  by  local 
governmental  units.  Thus,  while  expenses  of 
townships  have  Increased,  tlielr  tax-raising 
abiliiy  has  rejnalned  constant,  ploci.ig  a 
critical  financial  squeeze  on  the  local  level. 
Reventie  sh.Trtng  funds,  many  trustees  noted, 
have  kept  much-nee:led  priority  buiiget  areas 
from  disappearing.  The  funds  have  kept 
local  services  alive. 

What  would  happen  if  re\"enue  sharing 
fluids  to  townsJiips  were  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated? 

More  tha)i  CO  per  cent  of  the  End  District 
township  tru-stees  responding  to  thrit  ques- 
tion answered  that  they  wouM  be  forced  to 
request  additional  taxes  to  cover  needed 
services.  But  with  the  tax  rate  froaen  by 
Etate  legisOation,  tli©  financial  picture  for 
tov.-nships  for  the  imniediaie  future  would 
bo  bleak,  indeed.  Even  if  higher  taxes  were 
requested,  the  likelihood  of  townships  receiv- 
ing state  authorization  to  collect  the  addi- 
tional funds  is  remote.  The  rentilt  would  be 
a  -reduction  of  serrtceB. 

In  fact,  more  tlian  40  per  cent  of  the  re- 
sponding trustees  beUeve  that  an  across-the- 
board  reduction  In  services  wotild  be  necessi- 
tated by  the  loss  of  revenue  sharing  funds. 
Another  25  per  cent  of  the  trustees  say  that 
cutb.icks  would  be  necessary  in  one  cr  two 
specific  program.'?,  prominently  citlrig  fire 
protection  and  recreation  pro£iams  as  en- 
dp.iigered  ser^-ices. 


Only  5  per  cent  of  the  jie-=!pondents  said 
that  the  cutback  In  revenue  sharing  funds 
for  townships  would  "have  little  effect  ai 
all,"  a  response  undoubtedly  ccrmlng  frc.ni 
t**e  same  4.4  per  cent  of  the  rw^wnderi',-; 
who  do  not  want  rerwnue  sharmg  fmieK  m 
the  townships  In  the  firrt  p!»pe. 

The  future  of  to^-n^ips  wlthoot  rertnue 
sharing  funds,  then.  *s  viewed  wrth  aianr.  hv 
township  trustees,  t^wy  alenost  tinanlmo«'".y 
agree,  according  to  our  poll,  that  wrenwe 
sharing  funds  should  t»e  aflocatM  *o  lown- 
phlps  and  that  the  le\'el  of  j^wwrnment 
closest  to  the  people  fshoiiM  T«m»ln  a  rocipi- 
ent  of  fede».-«l  TriTids. 


TIIE  OAU:  CXDNSENSUS 
.\ND  CONFLICT 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS.  JR. 

OF  lUe.lIlGAN 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\ES 

Thursday,  Sepiemiter  11,  1975 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  hw. 
f^ibmitting  for  the  Recoud  an  informa- 
tive assessment  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  OAU,  by  Colin  Legum.  an 
astute  and  re5-pected  observer  of  the  Af- 
rican scene.  Tills  article  appeared  in  tlie 
August  3,  New  Yoi-k  Times,  following  the 
12th  annual  OAU  Summit  Meeting  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  July  In  Knm- 
pala,  Uganda  under  the  chairmnnship  of 
Ugandan  President  Idi  Amin  Dada. 

In  light  of  the  dire  predictiou.s 
from  mnny  of  our  majoi-  newspnpers  pre- 
ceding this  iiarticular  OAU  meeting.  1 
think  the  Lesoira  article  Is  very  timely. 
Despite  the  gloomy  predictions,  the  OAU 
reiterated  in  re-ponsible  fashion  Its  com- 
mitment to  promote  peaceful  change  in 
southej-n  Africa  with  respect  to  the  w  hiic 
minority  regimes  of  Soutli  Africa  and 
Rhodesia.  The  OAU  called  upon  Portugal 
to  assume  its  legal  authority  in  stiife- 
tom  Angola.  And  with  special  implica- 
tions for  the  upcoming  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, Africa's  leaders  rejected  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  Israel  and  Israel's  sus- 
pension or  expulsion  from  the  Unifed 
Nations — wliich  also  probably  accounted 
for  a  less  militant  Arab  stance  on  Israel 
at  the  AucTKt  ncnaligned  conference 
m.eetlng  in  Lima,  Peru. 

Hopefully  Mr.  Speaker,  these  constrac- 
tive  decisions  taken  by  the  African 
heads -of -stato  at  theii-  latest  OAU  meet- 
ing will  not  he  lost  on  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  i-espect  to  our  responsibility  to  go 
rurv.tud  in  iinnro\:ng  mutual  Africnn- 
American  i-elation*:.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  folic \ring  ssse<?sment  of  the  OAU  is 
worthy  of  serious  attcrition: 

T:ir  O.A.U.;  C<Jii£CN£US  aud  Cc\ri.xt:i 
(By  CoUii  Legum) 

The  45-natlon  Organization  of  ATnca  i 
Unity  has  existed  la  a  cliTOBic  «-tate  of  crisis 
ever  since  it  was  born  out  of  a  welter  of 
coufiicting  Interests  and  ideas  oa  May  25. 
Id63.  Havias  survived  12  years  of  sozneltmes 
bitter  politicaJ  rivalries,  it  Is  liketr  to  awlaiv 
eveu  the  oontroverstel  clMUnuanshtp  of 
Fi«:iJd&at  idi  Amin  of  Uganda,  vbo  wlU  hold 
cksfice  for  a  year. 

The  Citairntauri  role  Is  lualnly  repraseuta- 
tional.  Between  the  annual  meetii^  of 
African  heads  of  state,  all  policy  decisions 
are  made  hy  the  organization's  bodies:  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  which  comprises  the 
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continent's  foreign  ministers,  and  tli( 
eratlon  Committee  with  Its 
Tenzania. 

Africa  is  the  first  continent  which 
a'pd  a  pan-continental  movement, 
•pan"  ambitions  have  been  pursued 
oil'  the  modern  history  of  Europe, 
Americas  and  Asia.  The  reasons  for 
success  are  that  until  the  1960's  almost 
entire  continent  was  under  foreign 
that  there  were  no  irresistibly  strong 
nant  nation-state  interests  to  overcom  ( 
because  the  idea  of  Pan-AfricanLsm  w 
orously  championed  at  the  close  of  the 
nial  era  by  the  then  prestigious 
Ohnna,  Kwame  Nkrumah. 

Although  Mr.  Nkrumah  was  on  bad 
with  many  of  his  contemporaries 
less  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  idea 
international  organization  that  would 
harmonize  relations  between  the  nascei 
rican  states  and  establish  "an  African 
ence"  in  the  world  community. 

The  dynamic  Impulse  of  black 
ness  at  the  end  of  more  than  a 
white  alien  rule  was  strong  enough  In 
and  remains  so  today,  to  overcome 
slstance  to  a  unifying  government. 

However,  Mr.  Nkrumah's  fervent 
of  a  politically  unified  African  supersta 
rejected  by  virtually  all  his  con 
Instead  they  created  an  association 
In  many  respects,  resembles  the 
of   the  United   Nations   and   its 
agencies.  The  Organization  of  African 
has  no  power  to  bind  its  member 
influence    comes    from    collective 
making  and  moral  preo.sures  against 
sliders.   It  is  significant  that  not  a 
member  has  resigned  since  the  founding 
no  new  qualifying  member  has 
Join  despite  the  strong  disngreements 
In  the  organization. 

Three  major  obstacles  faced  the 
tioii  at  its  inception  and,  in  some 
two  of  these  still  persist.  The  iirst  w; 
basic   differences    in    attitude   betweei 
francophone  and  anglophone  African 
caused  by  the  former's  original  desire 
tain  close  links  with  Paris.  In  recent 
tho  francophone  family  in  Africa  has 
gone  many  changes  and  former  clos( 
with  Prance  have  been  considerably 

llie  second  obstacle  was  the  historica 
Tier  of  the  Sahara  between  the  Arab 
in  North   Africa   and  the   blr\ck  state 
though  the  ending  of  colonialism  broke 
the  Sahara's  political  barriers,  the 
overriding  commitments  art.slng  from 
confrontation  with  Israel  have  kept  nli\|e 
tensions  between  Arabs  and  black 

A  third  obstacle  has  been  the 
of  political  attitudes  between  the  so 
radicals  and  the  moderates  in  African 
tics.   The  earlier   divisiveness  of  this 
logical  conflict  has  become  much  less 
threat;  as  African  leaders  have  had  tc 
up  to  the  immense  difficulties  of  gove 
their  own  countries  they  now  tend  to 
over  particular  issues  rather  thnn  over 
ideologies. 

Ihe  OrganlzaMon  of  African  Unity  li 
creaslngly  become  a  forum  where 
African  policies  are  forged,  or  disputed 
where  the  disagreemsnts  between  mei  i 
stales  can  be  discussed  and  sometimes 
ciliated.  This  function  of  the 
explains  why  the  meetings  of  heads  of 
have  become  critical  annual  events  ii 
affairs  of  the  continent. 

Every  year  these  meetings  provide 
sions  for  speculation  about  whether 
ganizatiou  is  on  the  point  of  collapse 
these  judgments  are  facile.  If  the 
tlon  was  mdeed  so  divisive  It  would  havi 
lapsed  under  the  weight  of  the  many 
disputes  that  have  divided  its  members 
the  last  12  years. 

The  pan- African  organizatioa  suffers 
precisely  the  weaknesses  that  are 
in  all  international  bodies  whose 
ship  represent  strongly  divergent  inte 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  are  severely  limited  in  the  number  of 
issues  on  which  they  can  take  eileccive  ac- 
tion. 

Although  the  46-member  organization  has 
failed  to  act  effectively  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions— as,  for  example,  In  ending  the  civil 
war  in  Nigeria  or  in  settling  the  border  dis- 
pute between  .Somalia  and  its  neighbors — 
it  has  played  an  important  role  in  stopping 
fighting — as  in  the  conflict  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco  and,  more  recently,  between 
Mali  and  Upper  Volla.  It  has  acted  with  some 
success  in  promoting  the  decolonization  of 
Africa  through  its  Liberation  Committee, 
which  was  cruci.il  in  the  suppoi-t  it  gave  to 
the  antl-Portuguete  liberation  movements. 

Perhaps  the  most  out.standing  recent  suc- 
cess was  the  role  it  played  to  produce  a  col- 
lective African  stand  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  European  Economic  Commanlty  wliich 
produced  the  Lome  Treaty. 

Little  is  ever  written  about  the  functional 
agencies  of  the  O.A.U.  They  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  con.slderabie  amount  of  prac- 
tical work  in  promoting  inter-African  co- 
operation In  trade,  education,  regional  eco- 
nomic planning  and,  especially,  communica- 
tions. 

The  group  which  has  exercised  more  in- 
fluence in  recent  years  than  any  other  is 
that  led  by  President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tan- 
zania and  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  of 
Zambia,  supported  by  President  Seretse 
Khama  of  Botswana  and  President  Samora 
Machel  of  Mozambique.  The  only  other  in- 
fluential leader  is  President  Houarl  Boumedi- 
eao  of  Algeria. 

It  is  perhaps  the  absence  cf  any  single 
strong  bloc  or  dominant  leader  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization's  success  in 
maintaining  its  essential  unity,  which  de- 
pends on  African  leaders  not  interfering  too 
openly  in  each  others  affairs. 


THE  APPALACHIAN  NATIONAL 
SCENIC  TRAIL 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 
Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Ml-.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in 
Boone,  N.C.,  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference held  Its  20th  meeting  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
conference.  It  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend this  conference  and  to  follow  the 
conclusions  of  the  assembled  delegates. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  expressed 
by  speaker  after  speaker  at  the  confer- 
ence was  the  slowness  of  the  National 
Park  Sei-vice  in  Implementing  tlie  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  in  1968.  A  reso- 
lution on  this  subject  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Garvey.  one  of  the  few 
Americans  to  have  hiked  the  entire 
length  of  the  Appalachian  Trail.  The  res- 
olution passed  overwhelmingly,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

RESOLtJTION 

The  members  and  delegates  assembled  at 
Boone,  N.C.,  for  the  20th  general  meeting 
(50th  anniversary  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference)  have  voiced  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  lack  of  progress  In  acquiring  the 
Appalachian  Trail  right-of-way  since  the 
passage  of  the  National  Trails  Svstem  Act  of 
1968. 

By  resolution  of  the  members  here  a.s.sem- 
bled,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  is  re- 
que.sted  to  direct  a  letter  to  each  member  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  ^nd  to  the  Chairman  and 
raiikiiig  member  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
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tions  Subcommittee  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate — such  letters  to  recite  the  situation 
that  exists  and  to  urge  the  Congress: 

1.  To  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  correct  the  situation  and 

2.  To  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  Advisory 
Council  as  adopted  at  its  meeting  at  Booi.e, 
N.C.,  on  June  20.  1975. 


A  PROTESTER-BOMBER  GOES  FREE: 
TV  PROPAGANDA  AT  ITS  WORST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess 
you  have  to  -spend  an  hour  watching  it 
sometime  to  see  just  how  biased  TV  pro- 
grams can  be.  Yesterday,  I  read  a  review 
in  the  Washington  Post  about  a  new  TV 
series.  "Kate  McShane."  Normally,  this 
would  not  draw  my  attention  but  my  eye 
was  attracted  to  the  fact  that  the  TV 
heroine  was  going  to  defend  an  alleged 
antiwar  activist-bomber. 

So  I  made  a  point  of  watching  the 
show  last  night.  About  the  best  that  I 
can  say  for  it  is  that  it  was  sheer  prop- 
aganda of  the  mo.st  nauseating  type. 
Of  course,  the  poor  girl  was  a  social 
worker  at  the  time  of  her  arrest,  spread- 
ing good  everywhere.  As  the  facts  de- 
veloped, after  her  fii-st  lie  was  discovered, 
it  seems  that  she  was  a  protester  who 
had  escalated  her  activities  a  la  Ber- 
nardino Dohrn  and  the  SDS-Weather- 
men  type  of  mid-1960's  protesters  into 
dynamiting  and  bombing. 

Poor  girl,  as  she  confessed  to  Kate,  she 
was  once  tracked  by  police  dogs  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  shivered  in  an  ice  house  in 
New  Hampshire.  All,  of  course,  because 
those  foul  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  establishment  had  the  audacity  to 
pursue  and  endeavor  to  track  down  these 
fine  Americiin  activists  for  their  criminal 
conduct. 

What  motivated  her?  Kate  was  from 
another  generation  and  could  not  under- 
stand it.  With  a  poignant  appeal,  the 
young  radical  client  looked  her  attorney 
in  the  eye  and  said: 

Yon  don't  hti'/e  Vietiirvm,  napalm  and 
Kent  State. 

Oh,  how  th.ose  majjic  woi'ds  seem  to 
cover  up  everything  from  the  American 
left. 

Tlie  other  mad  bombers  had  to  be  re- 
cruited to  help  their  quote — sister — un- 
quote Barbara,  and  of  course,  the  estab- 
lishment snared  them  in  a  trap — a  hein- 
ous plot  by  law  enforcement  people  to 
capture  fugitives  which  came  through  as 
a  dastardly  act  when  portrayed  by  tliese 
TV  propagandizers.  Of  course,  the  young 
men  were  really  good  guys. 

The  U.S.  attoiTiey  was  portrayed  as  a 
cheat  who  would  use  luiderhanded  meth- 
ods to  track  down  the  young  terrorists. 
The  high  point  of  the  show  was  Kate's 
righteous  indignation  when  the  yomig 
terrorists  were  arrested — tliink  of  that. 
Only  a  murder  charge  was  involved  but 
it  was  clearly  wrong  that  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  would  use  their  avail- 
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able     means     to     trap     these    activist 
bombers. 

Then  her  cruel  mother  revoked  ban. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  Kate's  client  was 
going  to  split  and  jump  bail  was  only 
secondary.  It  showed  that  mothers  really 
cannot  be  trusted  and  we  all  know  that 
the  only  honorable  course  is  to  take  the 
law  into  your  owa  hands. 

That  most  dreadful  rpecics  of  all.  the 
infomiant  and  the  pcliza  in.lltrator 
testified  to  what  tlie  siiuhcroine  of  the 
show  had  already  admitted:  She  had 
volunteered  for  the  bombinjis.  V/ith  some 
tilt  toward  editorir^l  justice,  the  sramy 
plot  Indicated  that  she  drew  the  line  on 
this  last  bombing.  Moral:  A  little  dyna- 
mite here  and  there,  scattered  bombings 
whrn  you  are  very  carcfr.l,  nre  all  right 
but  6.TSX7  tiie  line  at  the  big  ones. 

The  TV  plot  m;iide  her  dissent  tran.slai.e 
vei'y  logicalli'  into  dj'uamite.  Society  was 
wrong.  Evea-ything  was  there  including  a 
refei'ence  to  a  lonely  ma:i  walking  a 
California  beacli — obviously  our  former 
Presidsnt 

Tli2n  a;5  tho  Sun  sets  in  tlie  West  as 
the  old  raoiie  tlieat^i-  travelogs  used  to 
put  it.  and  we  left  tliis  transpai'cnt  and 
conti'ived  travesty  of  propaganda,  the 
cuts  little  di'naniiter  goes  fj-ee  anu  even 
makes  up  witii  her  establishment  type 
mother.  Tlius,  subtly  TV  braiuv.ashcd 
the  Aioeiican  people  into  a  sj-nipatly  for 
tlie  SDS  t;-pes  ubo  still  I'ange  at  large 
and  the  Lj'netle  Fromme  tjTcs  v.ho  now 
and  again  surface  to  Rive  ve:it  to  tlieir 
radical  actions,  all  of  which  are  obviotislj- 
Cii'used  by  oui-  guQt-riddeu  sci:-!ct.v. 


MILFORD.       MILFORD       TOWNSHIP 


HONORED 
PROGRAM 


FOR      BICCNTEI^^SnAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BRGOMFIELD 

OF   MICHI-AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVEo 

Thursday,  September  11.  1975 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
enthusiasm  and  eneigy  the  people  of  the 
viUare  and  township  of  Milford  In  my 
district  are  P'atting  into  the  celebration 
of  America's  Bicentennial  is  encourag- 
ing and  impressive.  If  communities  all 
over  the  Nation  are  enteiiug  witli  the 
same  vision  and  vigor  into  tiie  obser\'- 
wxe  of  the  200th  birthday  of  our  coim- 
try,  I  believe  v.e  can  look  foi-ward  to  a 
most  enjoyable  and  beneficial  Bicc-r.ten- 
nial  year. 

r^Iilford's  plaimed  events  and  projects 
for  the  observance  of  our  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial earned  its  designation  as  a  Bi- 
centennial Community  by  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration. 

The  major  project  is  restoring  an  oM 
home  built  around  1870  to  use  as  a  per- 
manent mijseum  for  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

A  second  project  now  almost  complete 
is  the  beautification  of  two  old  com- 
munity oemeteiies. 

Other  projects  include  a  study  erf  orig- 
inal civic  groups  and  a  book  on  the  his- 
tory of  schools  in  the  area. 

Cemetei-y  tours,  walking  touis  of  the 
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village,   and   viewing   stoio   diciplays  cf 
the  early  days  wUl  be  included  also. 

Finally,  on  July  4.  1976,  there  is  a 
large  parade  scheduled  followed  by  «n 
ice  cream  social  or  community  picnic 
reminiscent  of  the  1800's.  A  dis^ilay  of 
crafts  and  old-fashioned  fim  acti-.-ilies 
are  planned  for  the  day  also. 

I  want  to  extend  my  whoJdicaited 
congratulations  to  all  the  citiaciis  of  Alil- 
ford  for  their  intcrert,  imagination,  and 
effort  in  observing  the  200th  birtiJday  oi 
our  Nation,  and  am  plea.?ed  to  share  their 
Bicentenni?!  proierram  with  my  col- 
Ic.igues  and  other  comm'.ini11rb  aCover. 
the  Nation. 


INFLATION,    UNEMFLO-yiMENT.    AND 
OLTR    ELDER    CITIZENS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 


or  n>Ti;i,'T.\ 
TK  i  as  HOUSE  or  REPaESEXTA  J  H'ES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  duiing 
tlic  lajt  6  years,  with  the  hiph  interest 
rates  ascending  annually  coupled  with  a 
proporticnate  increase  in  food  costs, 
rent',  and  all  other  cnmnodities  nec- 
esrary  for  our  elder  folks,  tlie  Lake 
County  Indiana  cliaptei"  of  tlie  AmsrJcau 
Association  of  Retire<l  Pei'sous  is  undei-- 
goiiig  exti'eme  diflicuU  ccnditioa.':  to  pro- 
vide for  even  the  meagei-  nf^e.^sitjes  to 
mpet  the  increa<^ing  li\'ing  costs. 

Regardlo^.-:  of  t'ue  various  le?risl?tive 
programs  enacted  by  the  Ccngress  cnti 
unfortunately  presidential  vetoes  have 
liaiidicapped  further  legislation  for  elder 
citizens  not  only  in  the  Caliunct  region, 
but  thioughout  tlie  Naticai.  It  is  neoe.s- 
sarj'  that  furtlier  Federal  aid  be  extend- 
ed, especially  in  highly  industrial  area?: 
where  imemployment  is  rampant,  to  aid 
thousands  of  needy  retirees  to  meet  the 
most  devastating  inilation  and  unem- 
ployment rates  since  the  early  thu'ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  letter  from, 
the  Indiana  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  a  resolution  wliich  was  unani- 
mously passed  on  Augu.-t  5  of  thi:;  year. 

Z.MiE  County  Indi.\na  CuAPira  1552, 

Schererville.Ind..  AugvM  ?9, 1975. 
Ho;\.  Ray  J.  Maimjen, 
Rai/burn  House  Office  BvUdiiip. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Madden:  Enclosed  find 
a  copy  of  •  Resolution  passed  at  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retiicd  Persons,  Chaptea' 
1552,  Lake  County,  Ind.  meeting  on  Aiigitst 
5.    ie75. 

AAHP  thanks  you  for  the  support  you 
have  shown  to  the  elderly  In  the  past.  We 
hope  that  you  will  consider  the  Resoltitlon 
and  let  otir  position  be  known  to  the  other 
memtjers  of  tlie  Congre£,s. 
Sincerely. 

VtRA  L.  Haf.ai  OVICH, 

Socretfp. 

EESOLUnON 

Whereas.  Every  homeowner  receives  the 
normal  $1,000.00  mortgage  exemption,  and 

WTiereas,  The  disabled  veterans  are  re- 
ceiving an  extra  $2,000.00  mortgage  esemp- 
tion  on  their  homes,  and 

Whereas,  The  Const  ituiiou  and  Bylawa 
have  non-dlscrlminatory  clauses,  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved:   That  the 
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American  /.ssor-atio!!  cf  nctired  Pcrsous, 
Chapter  1552.  Lake  CouDt»'.  Ind.  g;o  on  record 
that  all  disabled  retirees  ar.d  citizens  65  and 
over  receive  $2,000.00  mortgai^e  exemption 
on  ll;eir  licoaies. 

Lcuisi.  PucH.  Fresidcui. 


SHIPS    BOILER    T^SED    TO    SAVE 
El'fZTtGY— "HOPE"  BRINGS  IIOHi 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

ur  rrx/is 

m  TiE  HOUSE  OF  FEPnE-SEKTATIVlS 

Tlrur^-dav.  SepLcviber  11,  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  lookinr,  at 
rising  electric  bills  and  a  rleutiful  sup- 
iily  oI  wood  sh?Aines.  chins,  and  sawdust 
cj  the  fiooi-  Economy  Furniture  Indus- 
trit-«  of  Austiij.  Te.x..  conceived  a  plai  to 
use  the  fuel  re:>ourcei  they  have  at  I'a- .d 
t3  .-;\ve  ciiccv;y  coi-ls. 

After  numerous  scscions  with  eiTji- 
ne-rs  and  e.xtensivc  research  into  li:e 
jn-oblcTDs  oi  conver:ioii  and  cjsts  in- 
vclvcU,  Htl^n  and  Milton  Sixiiili,  found- 
ers or  Uie  company,  began  a  .searcii  for 
sjili'ole  eo.uipment. 

'Ihev'  wound  up  tr^n^siiorlinj  tho 
mcuntaijious  bcilcr  from  tiie  scrap;:  ?d 
famed  hospital  ship  SS  Hope  500  miles 
across  Texas  bacUroads  to  tlie  sits  oi 
their  Xurnituie  industry.  By  the  end  of 
Uii^:  yeaj-  tlie  oid  boiler  hopefully  wiil 
be  p-iit  cf  a  setup  supplying  all  the  e!or- 
tri-nly  xT^d  br  the  plant  durinj  working 
hour.?. 

Thp.  cx,:eriment  is  full  of  ris'is,  tut  the 
SiiJUisand  tlieir  industry  are  an  unccm- 
nuiu  company  run  by  a  hvely  pair  of  en- 
ti'r:;rcii£ui-s,  noL  afraid  to  be  leaders. 

I  -woQld  nte  to  reprint  in  tlie  Record 
p.n  article  from  a  local  publication  tell- 
ing the  .story  of  Economy  Furniture  s  own 
"Energy  project"  and  axld  my  ovm  praises 
to  Ui£  ruany  otliers  for  this  concern".- 
entej-pi-ising  attitude. 
EcoNOAtr  Frn.vrruBE's   "Projeit  Exfrcv  ' 
(By  Jim  McDonald) 
nave  .skyrocketing  electricity  bills  got  you 
down  with  those  ol'  energy  crisis  blues?  Well 
taJce  heart  friend,  becau-^e  Economy  Furni- 
ture has  brought  HOPE  to  AusUji.  Texas. 

On  3\u:e  24,  1075,  about  mldafternoou.  a 
convoy  carryins  the  mouiitatjious  toller  from 
the  famov.s  hospital  ship  S.  S.  HOPE  rum'oled 
into  Au<Jii-n  along  Highway  183. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  iS-foot  tall.  18'; 
foot  wide  boiler,  tlie  first  phase  of  Eco a- 
omy's  "Project  Er.£j-gy"  had  been  complettJ. 
It  had  taken  a  110  loot  Cozad  trailer  and 
tractor  three  days,  to  liaul  the  cdIossus  over 
the  back  roads  from  a  salvage  company  in 
Brov.n^vllle  to  tT-.e  Economy  complex  on  F?.I 
1320.  A  line  crew  was  used  to  raise  and  lowi  r 
power  and  telej^lione  lines  alonj;  the  way  and 
n  ccntLige::!  of  San  Antonio  policemen  al'^o 
ac?ompt>.nied  ;hp  trailer  oa  its  precarious 
treJc 

Tran.'jportii.B  n»;.s  troubTe.<;ome  hunk  of 
Steel  more  tban  500  allies,  at  a,  s^eod  of  only 
20  tutles  per  liour  »hs  a  task  that  many 
li.'.d  said  Jiist  couldn't  be  done. 

The  'Troject  Enerpv''  concept  was  first  con- 
ceived at  Economy  Furjuture  Ituiustrles  l.i 
the  latter,  part  of  ivyi.  Conceriied  wltli  fhe 
n.-'ing  cost  of  the  electricity  needed  to  run 
its  several  plants  on  tlie  north  side  of  Austin, 
company  executives  began  to  envision  then- 
wood  shavings,  chips  and  sawdu.st.  as  a  po- 
tential energy  source. 

After  ninnerous  sessions  with  City  of  Aus- 
tin cnglnpcfK,   exterwive  research   Into   tbe 
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problems  of  conversion,  and  a 
the  costs  Involved,  the  decision  wai 
to    begin    the    search    for   suitable 
naval    equipment.   This   search    led 
Port  of  Brownsville  where  the  S.  S 
been    taken   for   salvage   after    15 
snvice  as  the  world's  first  peacetin^e 
pital  ship. 

Besides    the    boiler,    EFI   purchasei  1 
sream  turbine  generators,  three 
ior    cooling    purposes,    electrical 
panels,  a  section  of  tlie  deck,  aiid 
puinp.s,  valves  and  gauges — all  taken 
defunct  goodwill  ship. 

.\t  present  the  equipment  is  beinj 
cleaned  and  processed  for  assembly 
working  system  designed  to  conver 
wa.-ii«d  wood  remnants  to  steam,  for 
ducilon  of  electrical  energy.  The 
unit  will  xitilize  sawdust  as  fuel  to  fire 
giant  HOPE  boiler. 

Altliough  the  efficiency  of  the 
hines  still  remains  in  question,  EFI 
lives  are  optimistic  that  supplemental 
will  not  be  required. 

E^'onomy   ar.ticip.'iies   tiiat   by   tlie 
l<>75  the  system  will  be  in  use. 
the  electricity  used  by  the  plant  during 
iiitr  hour*;. 

"I  like  to  believe  that  even  though 
eventually   be   eilecting   a  savings 
selves,  we  are  at  the  .same  time 
eru>    for   the  citizens  of   Austin   to 
.sa;.i>   company    president   Milton   T. 
Snath  anticipates  that  it  wUl  take 
7  to  10  years  to  pay  for  the  liiitial 
in  eqxilpment. 

With  today's  tight  money  situat 
companies  would  welcome  stich  a 
tani.'lement  like  it  was  the  plague. 
Economy  Furniture  Industries  is  a 
luMinion  company. 

fclFI    i.s  a  privately-owned   local 
nianui'acturlng  den  and  family  room 
ture  for  distribution  throughout  the 
Slates  and  its  passessions.  Economy's 
net  line  is  designed  largely  for 
the  middle  income  range  and  is  sold 
pendent   stores    and    national    chai£ 
ulike. 

•We  make  furniture  for  tlie 
drive   the   Chevrolets  and   the  Fordi 
Helen  Smith.  Milton's  wife  and  stroqg 
arm  in  the  familv-run  business.  " 
A    lot    more    of    them    than    those 
C:»diUacs.'* 

Bfecau.se  they  out  their  own  frames 
raw  lumber,  the  Economy  plant 
of  the  finest  mills  in  the  country, 
pany  also  maintains  about  26  diesel 
which    handle    most    of    the   shippii  ig 
transport. 

Economy  was  founded  In  downtown 
in   1930,  by  Milton  Smith.  It  now 
over  300  persons  at  Its  facilities  on 
north  of  Highway  183.  In  1972  EFI 
lected  by  the  Retail  Furniture  Associ^t 
the  Southwest,  as  the  "1973 
the  Year,"  an  award  based  on 
delivery  seirvlce,  response  to  complalijts 
the   quality   condition   of   the 
received. 

"We  make  our  furniture  to  stanc 
the  uses  it  will  be  put  to,"  says 
proudly.  "We  are  actually  selling  four 
style,  price,  quality  and  service." 

A  hard  working  and  industrious 
ton  and  Helen  Smith  are  also 
and  involved  citizens.  Their  seemln 
itless  enthusiasm  and  energy  has 
both  looking  considerably  younger  th 
actual  ages. 

In  addition  to  bis  position  as 
president,  Milton  Is  also  a  Capital 
Bank  Director,  a  KLRN  Board  menii^r, 
a  past  president  of  Austin's  Goodwll 
tries. 

Helen  has  been  active  in   the 
business  for  36  years  now  and  is 
rently   the   president   of   the 
B'nai  Brith  Women,  a  Jewi.sh  womer 
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ice  organization.  Her  two  full-time  Jobs  keep 
her  traveling  much  of  the  time,  both  to  her 
organization's  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  to  furniture  shows  around  the 
country. 

"Milton  and  I  make  a  good  combination," 
says  Mrs.  Smith,  in  the  distinctive  accent  of  a 
girl  born  and  raised  in  New  York  City.  "He's 
the  idea  man,  a  dreamer.  I  handle  all  the 
details  and  we  cover  up  each  other's  faults.  I 
like  to  say  that  between  us,  we  make  up  a 
person." 

Her  accent  aside,  Helen  Smith  Is  most  often 
remembered  by  the  unorthodox  style  she  uses 
In  the  many  letters  and  communiques  she 
sends  out  daily.  Her  writing  is  filled  with 
multiple  dots  and  dashes  and  she  likes  to 
spell  words  exactly  as  she  pronounces  them. 

"I  write  the  way  I  speak,"  says  Mrs.  Smith. 
"I  mutilate  the  English  language.  I  never  say 
Dear  Sir  or  Gentlemen;  I  say  Hi,  Hello,  or 
Good  Morning  instead.  And  you  know,  I  al- 
ways get  answers  to  all  my  letters." 

All  checks  at  Economy  are  signed  person- 
ally by  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  bottom  of  these 
checks  often  contain  her  personal  messages 
to  employees  and  creditors.  During  UT  foot- 
ball seasons  she  signs  checks  In  a  bright 
orange  ink  and  the  executive  offices  at  Econ- 
omy are  decorated  with  the  two-line  lime- 
ricks she  composes  to  urge  the  Longhorns  on 
to  victory. 

"Both  my  boys  were  girls,"  jokes  Milton 
Smith  in  reference  to  the  Smitba'  two  mar- 
ried daughters  Lonnle  and  Tina.  Mrs.  Smith 
refers  to  their  girls'  respective  husbands, 
Richard  Karotkin  and  Paul  Gardner,  both 
EFI  executives,  as  "the  future  of  Economy." 

It  takes  a  far-sighted  and  imaginative 
company  to  dare  to  rise  above  complacency 
in  pursuit  of  innovation;  to  refiLse  to  pass  on 
soaring  energy  costs  to  their  infiation  weary 
customers  and  instead  accept  the  risk  In- 
volved in  an  unconventional  energy  conser- 
vation measure. 

This  Is  the  same  type  of  company  that 
garners  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  of  Its 
customers  by  making  sure  that  the  smallest 
one  Is  made  to  feel  Just  as  important  as  the 
largest.  Economy  Furniture  is  Just  such  a 
company  and  largely  so,  because  Milton  and 
Helen  Smith  are  such  exceptional  people. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FISCAL  CRISIS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
painfully  aware  of  the  serious  fiscal  crisis 
now  facing  our  Nation's  largest  city.  It  is 
a  crisis  which  not  only  affects  the  8  mil- 
lion residents  of  New  York  City,  but 
which  has  severe  consequences  for  the 
rest  of  the  State  and  Nation  as  well. 

Like  all  problems  of  such  magnitude, 
tliere  simply  are  no  easy  answers  to  New 
York's  financial  situation.  However,  one 
thing  is  absolutely  clear:  If  we  are  to 
meet  this  problem,  it  is  imperative  that 
all  levels  of  government — Federal,  State, 
and  local — become  fully  involved  in  the 
quest  for  a  .solution. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  take  tiiis  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  the  State  senate 
and  assembly  of  New  York  State  for  their 
resporusiveness  and  their  constructive 
action  to  aid  New  York  City.  Certainly 
their  efforts  have  constituted  a  major 
step  in  meeting  the  financial  burdens 
which  pUigue  New  York. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  soon  recognize  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  matter  and  set  forth  its 
requirements  on  what  steps  municipali- 
ties must  take  to  qualify  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. At  stake  Is  more  than  just  the 
well-being  of  the  men  and  women  who 
live  and  work  in  New  York.  'What  is  at 
stake  is  the  future  of  urban  America. 


BLACK  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septcmher  11,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tributions that  black  Americans  have 
made  to  the  gi'owth  and  development  of 
this  coimtiy  have  often  been  ignored  by 
those  in  the  best  position  to  articulate 
them.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  final  re- 
marks of  the  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Mr.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  The  former 
Secretary  cites  examples  of  those  "who 
exemplified  his  Idea  of  competitors  for 
the  rewards  of  excellence"  and  in  doing 
so  made  not  one  single  reference  to  the 
many  accomplishments  made  by  black 
Americans.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  the 
omission  to  be  an  affront  to  blacks  and 
other  minorities  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  because  of  this  commend  to  my 
colleagues  an  article  on  the  former  Sec- 
retary's negligence  which  was  written 
by  Robert  C.  Maynard  and  appeared  re- 
cently In  the  Washington  Post. 

The  article  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  29.  1975 J 
Remembering  Black  Achievements 
(By  Mr.  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Not  long  ago,  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  deliv- 
ered his  valedictory  address  as  secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco.  In 
remarks  later  repeated  in  Newsweek's  "My 
Turn"  column,  he  lambasted  the  current 
equal  employment  opportunity  effort  as 
"egalitarian  tyranny."  Equal  opportimlty,  he 
said,  "means  the  right  to  compete  equally 
for  the  rewards  of  excellence,  not  share  in 
its  fruits  regardless  of  personal  effort." 

He  then  gave  some  examples  of  those  who 
exemplified  his  idea  of  competitors  for  the 
rewards  of  excellence: 

"Our  country  was  built  by  people  of  energy, 
daring  and  ingenuity — the  Edlsons,  the 
Wright  brothers,  the  Helen  Kellers,  the  Ful- 
tons,  the  Carnegles,  the  great  musicians  and 
artists  and  countless  others  brimming  with 
dreams  and  filled  with  the  courage  to  reach 
out  and  realize  those  dreams  whatever  the 
odds." 

Given  the  context,  you  might  expect  that 
in  the  next  breath  Weinberger  was  going  to 
cite  those  black  Americans  whose  "energy, 
daring  and  ingenuity"  made  this  a  better 
place  to  live.  Would  a  cabinet  officer  whose 
mandate  included  health  overlook  Dr. 
Charles  Drew  in  such  a  speech?  Drew's  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  separating  blood 
plasma  saved  millions  of  lives  in  World  War 
II  and  afterward.  How  about  Dr.  William 
Hinton?  He  discovered  a  simple  test  for 
syphilis  that  saved  millions  from  the  dread 
consequences  of  that  disease.  Not  only  was 
neither  of  them  on  the  list,  but  Weinberger 
would  have  left  any  American  unfamiliar 
wi'h  tlif  invention.^  of  black  Americans  un- 
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der  the  impression  that  blacks  have  given 
nothing  to  American  industrial  life  worthy 
of  note — and  this  in  a  speech  that  was  highly 
critical  of  the  effort  to  lift  the  yoke  of  racial 
discrimination  from  American  life. 

Weinberger  could  have  lengthened  his  list, 
and  in  the  lengthening,  he  might  also  have 
helped  place  the  problem  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  a  larger  context,  one  that  would 
have  brought  more  light  than  heat  to  an  al- 
ready overheated  topic. 

Light,  in  fact,  would  have  been  a  wonder- 
U\\  place  to  have  begun.  I  have  In  mind 
Lewis  Latimer,  an  Inventor  who  was  the  son 
of  a  runaway  slave.  The  invejitlon  for  which 
we — and  especially  Thomas  Edison — are  in- 
debted to  him  was  the  first  electric  light  bulb 
with  a  carbon  filament.  It  made  possible 
large-scale  public  lighting  and  brought  elec- 
tric light  to  the  streets  and  railroad  stations 
of  the  1880s.  Latimer  went  on  lo  supervise 
the  installation  of  the  earliest  electric  lamps 
in  the  streets  and  railroad  stations  of  New 
York,  London,  Philadelphia  and  Montreal. 
He  was  an  associate  of  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  at  vhose  request  he  made  the  first  de- 
tailed drawing  of  the  workings  of  the  tele- 
phone. And  he  was  at  one  time  the  chief 
draftsman  of  Westlnghovise  and  of  General 
Electric.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  lie  was  the 
only  black  member  of  the  Edison  Pioneers^ 
the  scientists  and  in\entors  who  worked  most 
closely  with  Edison. 

In  1872,  Elijah  McCoy  patented  the  first 
device  that  made  it  possible  for  steam  driven 
machinery  to  be  lubricated  without  being 
stopped.  White  resentment  at  the  time  was 
high,  and  this  black  mans  Invention  was 
often  referred  to  as  "McCoy's  nigger  oil  cup." 
Nonetheless,  McCoy  persevered,  and  soon  his 
invention  was  being  imitated.  Those  in  the 
know  wanted  only  those  devices  lite  black 
man  made,  and  so  they  would  inquire  of 
sellers  of  industrial  machinery  whether  they 
had  "the  real  McCoy."  That's  where  the 
phrase  originated. 

Perhaps  no  black  Inventor  suffered  more 
for  the  color  of  his  sUin  than  Garrett  Morgan. 
He  introduced,  in  1922.  the  first  automatic 
traffic  signal  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
invention  that  mattered  evcjt  more,  was  a 
smoke  inhalator  that  first  made  mine  re.scucs 
possible  and  became  the  basis  of  the  gas 
mask  that  the  doughboys  took  across  the  sea 
in  World  War  I.  Yet,  Morgan  had  to  arrange 
for  his  Inventions  to  be  shown  by  a  white 
man  because  he  lost  orders  whenever  his 
race  was  discovered. 

The  point  is  about  learning  and  leader- 
ship, two  things  it  is  reasonable  to  e.xpect  of 
even  a  departing  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  If  the  myth  is  permitted 
to  prevail  that  blacks  are  absent  from  the 
rolls  of  major,  material  contributors  to  the 
development  of  American  society,  then  it  is 
possible  to  miss  the  larger  lesson  on  history: 
When  permitted — and  against  the  great  odds 
Imposed  by  racism— black  people  have  made 
contributions  to  nearly  every  phase  of  .'\niev- 
Ic.in  life. 

If  those  with  the  power  and  position  to  in- 
fluence what  the  rest  of  us  think  about  such 
subjects  as  the  relationship  of  discrimination 
to  poverty  took  care  to  give  due  recognition 
to  the  black  counterparts  of  Edison  and 
Fulton  In  their  proper  role,  that  lesson  might 
be  better  understood. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  when  the  House  voted 
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today  on  final  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 335  which  establishes  a  Select  Com- 
mittee for  Missing  In  Action  Servicemen 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


SENIORS  THREATENED  BY  MEANS 
TEST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other blow  is  being  dealt  to  the  integrity 
of  our  older  Americans  and  to  their  fight 
to  remain  self-reliant  and  community 
active. 

In  1974,  Congiers  approved  title  XX  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  home- 
and  community-based  care  services.  Title 
XX  regulations,  however,  require  senior 
citizens  to  submit  to  means  tests  to  de- 
termine senior  center  ehgibility.  As  a  re- 
sult, thousands  of  older  Americans  who 
currently  participate  in  senior  center  ac- 
tivities under  a  group  eligibiUty  standard 
will  be  disqualified  when  the  new  regu- 
lations become  effective  on  October  1. 
Moreover,  thousands  of  elderly  persons 
v.ho  would  be  eligible  under  the  means 
test  have  stated  they  will  be  unwilUng  to 
IJarticipate  in  these  programs  if  they  are 
forced  to  submit  to  extensive  financial 
scrutiny.  This  would  lead  to  the  closing 
of  numerous  centei's  vuth  the  denial  of 
activities  to  countless  additional  senior 
citizens. 

The  emphasis  of  the  title  XX  regula- 
tions on  income  determinations  is  inap- 
propriate and  without  justification  when 
applied  to  senior  centers.  The  role  tliese 
centers  play  in  making  seniors  part  of  a 
community,  avoiding  their  needless  insti- 
tutionalization and  encouraging  their 
self-sufficiency  cannot  be  purchased  for 
any  amount  of  money. 

Tliere  is  no  evidence  tliat  maintaining 
the  present  process  of  gi'oup  ehgibility 
determination  is  more  costly  than  the 
use  of  the  individual  means  tests.  In  fact, 
the  administrative  costs  of  implementing 
title  XX  regulations  are  hkely  to  be  far 
gi'eater  than  any  conceivable  sa\1ngs 
which  might  result  from  mandatory  in- 
dividual means  tests. 

Fifty-five  of  our  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  introducing  H.R.  9280  and  com- 
panion bills.  This  legislation  would  cor- 
rect the  tragic  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  the  present  title  XX  regu- 
lations. It  would  allow  States  to  waive 
individual  means  tests  for  predominantly 
low-income  groups  of  senior  citizens. 

The  measme  also  includes  a  provision 
which  limits  to  6  instead  of  3  months 
frequency  of  recertiflcation  of  all  par- 
ticipants in  programs  covered  by  title 
XX.  The  existing  requirement  that  re- 
certification  for  eligibility  be  required  on 
a  quarterly  basis  is  totally  unrealistic 
and  unreasonable  and  would  cost  each 
State  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  ad- 
minister. 
A  complete  list  of  sponsor?  follows: 

Sponsors  of  H.R.  9280 
Bella  S.  Abzug.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Her- 
man Badillo,  Mario  Blaggl,  Jonathan  B,  Bing- 
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ham.  Don  Bonker.  William  Brodhead,  Charles 
Carney.  Shirley  Chisholm,  Cardlss  Collins. 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Robert  Cornell,  George  E. 
Danielson,  James  Delaney,  Ron  DeLugo. 
Thomas  J.  Downey,  Robert  W.  Edgar,  Harold 
h".  Ford.  Benjamin  C.  GUman,  Mark  Hanna- 
ford,  Michael  Harrington,  Ken  Hechler. 
Henry  HelstoKki.  Elizabeth  HolLzman,  Frank 
Horton.  John  Jeureite,  Joseph  E.  Karth,  Jack 
F.  Kemp. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  John  Krebs,  John  D  La- 
Falce.  William  Lehman,  Norman  F.  Lent, 
-Matthew  P.  McHugh,  James  G.  Marlui,  Lloyd 
Meeds,  .^taner  J.  Mikva,  Parrea  J.  Mitchell, 
William  S.  Moorhead,  John  M.  Murphy, 
Henry  J.  Nowak,  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Peter 
A.  Peyser.  Charles  B.  Rangel.  Thomas  Rees, 
Frederick  Richmond,  Robert  A.  Roe,  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal,  James  H.  Scheuer,  Stephen 
J.  Solarz.  Fortney  H.  Stark.  William  F.  Walsh. 
Lester  Wolff,  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat.  Cus 
Yairo!;.  Lfco  Zefereiti. 


WORLD   BANK   PROGRAM   AGAINST 
URBAN  POVERTY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

Of    M.\RYLAND 
I.N"    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVE"? 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

yix.  LONG  of  MaiTland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Robert  McNamara  has  recently 
outlined  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  tlie 
World  B?nk  Group  a  new  and  realistic 
plan  for  attacking  urban  poverty  in  the 
developing  world,  an  area  of  poverty  that 
has  been  overlooked  and  underfavored 
in  the  past. 

This  new  plan  to  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity in  the  so-called  infonnal  sec- 
tor of  the  urban  economy  by  providing 
modest  capital  for  enterprises,  small 
plots  of  land  so  that  the  poor  can  im- 
ui'ove  Lheir  own  dwellings,  and  education 
which  is  directed  toward  their  vocational 
needs,  is  welcome  and  refreshing.  The 
urban  poor  are  numerous  and  desperate. 
In  part,  they  represent  the  overfiow  ol 
the  rural  poor  who  are  even  more 
numerous  and  desperate. 

I  bring  Mr.  McNamara's  plan  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  get  congressional  support.  I 
also  hope  that  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
urban  poor,  the  World  Bank  will  not 
neglect  the  niral  poor. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  McNamara's  speech 
follow : 

The  Underlying  Causes  of  Urban  Povlrty 
To  comprehend  the  pathology  of  poverty 
in  the  cities,  one  must  begin  with  an  analysis 
of  the  employment  opportunities  of  the  poor. 
Employment  in  the  urban  areas  of  the 
developing  world  is  a  function  of  an  eco- 
nomic dualism  that  Is  widespread.  Two  sec- 
tors coexist  side  by  side.  One  is  the  orga- 
nized, modern,  formal  sector,  characterized 
by  capital-miensive  technology,  relatively 
high  wages,  large-scale  operations,  and 
corporate  and  governmental  organization. 

The  Oilier  is  the  unorgani2%d,  traditional, 
informal  sector — economic  units  witli  the 
reverse  characteristics;  labor-intensive, 
small-scale  operations,  using  traditional 
methods,  and  providing  modest  earnmgs  to 
the  individual  or  family  owner. 

In  the  modern  sector,  wages  are  usually 
protected  by  labor  legislation  and  trade 
union  activity;  in  the  informal  sector,  there 
is  easier  entry,  but  less  Job  security  and 
lower  earnmgs. 

Though  Jobs  In  the  modern  sector  may  be 
more  cesirable,  as  a  practical  matter  they  are 
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often  beyond   the  reach  of  the  pool 
require  literacy,  experience,  and  a 
training  the  poor  find  It  difficult  to 
and    in   a   labor-surplus    market,    e 
can  afford  to  insist  on  exceptional  q 
lions. 

Even  more  important,  the  L-rowth 
ployment  In  modern  manufacturing 
trlbution  lags  considerably  behind 
growth  of  its  output,  and  the  growth 
urban  labor  pool:    outptit   has  incr 
to  10<;    per  year,  but  employment 
3  to  4'.,  wlill©  the  labor  pool  was 
at  a  rate  of  4  to  5''r . 

Though  it  Is  true  that  a.s  the  forma 
expands  It  tends  to  generate  .some 
employment  in  the  informal  sector 
also   eliminate   jobs   there   on    an 
scale.  At  the  cost  of  $100,000.  for 
a  corporation  may  set  up  a  plastic  i 
plant,  with  only  40  employees,  that 
place  5,000  traditional  shoemakers  ai 
suppliers. 

High  population  growth  rates,  avd 
migration  to  the  cltie.>,  have  swollen 
ban    labor   pool.    But    the    capital- 
nature  of  the  modern  sector  has  kep 
ings  for  additional  workers  down.  I 
developing   countries.    nianuract\irin| 
niques  have  already  become  so 
that  an  Investment  of  950,000  to 
often  required  to  create  a  single  new- 
Given,  then,  the  limited  potentiiil 
formal  sector  in  most  developing 
to  absorb  labor,  it  is  not  surprising 
Informal  sector  is  a  critical 
tuban  employment.  It  provides,  for 
nearly  half  of  all  the  jobs  in  Lima, 
half  in  Bombay  and  Jakarta;  and 
thirds  in  Belo  Horlzonte. 

And  yet.  the  fact  is  that  govemme 
to  view  the  Informal  sector  with  11 
thuslasm.  They  consider  It  backward , 
clent,  and  a  painful  reminder  of  a 
phisticated  past. 

It  is  true  that  economies  of  .scale 
portant  in  some  activities.  But  it  is 
that   all   small-scale   enterprises  are 
nomic.  They  can  frequently  opera^■e 
ceptable  cost  levels  when  coats  of 
capital   are   measured   carrectly,    an(  1 
production  operations   are   tarolten 
iodlTidual   processes   and   products 
production  of  many  types  of  food, 
and   furnittire.   and   In  construction, 
portation,    assembly,    packaging,    re 
and  service  actlTities.  small  units 
pete  effectively. 

But  government  prejudice  against 
formal  sector  frequently  gets 
public  policies  which  give  undvie  advfe 
to  big  firms:    unrealistically  low 
rates  for  capital  Import*,  special  tax 
tlons,    high    mlnlmtun    wages,    u 
public  utilities,  and  subsidized  interest 
All  of  these  measures  favor  the 
capital-intensive  firm  over  the  small 
prise,  and  have  tlie  net  effect  of 
employment  opportunities  of  the 

A    ST«ATECY     TO    REDUCE     URBAN 

Though   the  d>-namics  of  poverty 
cities  differ  substantially  from  those 
countryside,  the  key  to  dealing 
both  is  fundamentally  the  same.  Whit 
quired  are  policies  and  actions  that 
6t8t  the  poor  to  increase  their 
Primarily  this  calls  for  measures 
remove  barriers  to  tiieir  earning 
ties,    and    improve    their    access    to 
services. 

The  following  are  essential  steps 
ments  should  consider  in  any 
program: 

Increase  earning  oppominlties  in 
formal  sector: 

Create  more  jobs  In  the  modem 

Provide  equitable  acce.ss  to  public 
tran^Kirt.  educatlcMi.  and  health 

And  establish  realistic  bousing 

Tlie  fundamental  consideration 
Ing  such  a  program  Is  the 
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the  role  of  the  cttie*  In  the  development 
process.  Let  me  begin  vtdth  that,  and  then 
turn  to  the  others  In  sequence. 

THE   BOLE    or  CITirS   IN   THE    DEVELOPMENT 
PROCmSS 

We  need  to  remind  oiu'selves  whut  the  r^-le 
of  cities  In  development  really  is. 

Cities  are,  of  course,  many  thing.s.  but  es- 
sentially they  are  an  Instrument  for  provid- 
ing their  inhabitants — all  their  inhabi- 
tant.'?— with  a  more  productive  life.  They  are 
not  primarily  collections  of  elaborate  archi- 
tecture, or  of  city  planners'  theories  perpetu- 
ated in  stone.  Even  less  should  they  be 
thought  of  as  sanctuaries  of  the  privileged, 
who  wish  to  put  a  decent  distance  between 
theiitselves  and  the  masses  of  the  rur.^l  poor. 

Urban  poverty  can  be  cured  nowhere  in 
the  world  unless  cities  are  thought  of  as 
absorptive  meclianisms  for  promoting  pro- 
ductive employment  for  all  those  who  need 
and  seek  it.  In  the  past  25  years  in  the  de- 
veloping cotmules  some  20«  to  300  million 
individuals  have  benefited  at  le.ist  margin- 
ally by  migration,  and  since  even  at  their 
unacceptably  low  levels  of  Income  they  have 
been  more  productively  employed  in  the 
cities  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
remained  In  the  rural  area.s,  the  national 
economy  itself  has  benefited. 

This  is  not  to  make  a  case  for  wholesale 
migrratlon  from  the  rural  areas.  It  is  only 
to  recognize  that  poverty  will  persist  in  the 
cities  untU  governments  determine  to  In- 
crease their  capacity  not  simply  to  aijsorb 
the  poor,  but  to  promote  their  productivity 
by  providing  the  employment  opportunities, 
the  iiifrastructure,  and  the  ser\ice3  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

Now  specifically  how  is  this  to  be  done? 
Oi;r  understanding  of  .so  complex  an  issue 
Is  limited,  but  at  least  It  is  possible,  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  do  know,  to  identify  poli- 
cies and  actions  that  could  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  problem.  The  Bank's  approach 
in  the  urban  sector  will  be  different  from  the 
strategy  we  are  following  in  rtiral  areas,  al- 
though the  basic  objectives  are  the  same. 

The  Bank's  rural  development  strategy  Is 
focused  on  the  small  farmers.  The  main 
thrust  Is  to  provide  the  organizational  struc- 
ture and  flnancla]  resources  to  increase  the 
supfrty  of  essential  inputs  and  raise  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  specific  target  group.  In  the 
urban  sector  we  will  retain  the  emphasis  on 
productivity.  But  we  need  a  more  flexible 
an  diversified  approach  to  match  the  greater 
diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  urban  environ- 
ment, the  difficxilty  in  identifying  a  readily 
accessible  target  group,  and  the  variety  of 
opportunities  arising  from  the  complex  link- 
ages In  modern  economic  activity. 

Any  realliitlc  strategy  must  place  major 
emphasis  on  iucreasing  the  earning  oppor- 
tunities of  the  poor  in  the  Informal  sector. 

INCREASING      F.'IRNING     OPPORTtJNmES     I.N'     THE 
INFOBMAI.    SECTOR 

The  employment  problem  In  tirban  areas 
is  not  simply  "jobs"  In  the  conventional 
sense  but  rather  the  level  of  productivity 
and  earnings.  There  is  relatively  little  open 
unemployment  among  the  urban  poor.  'With- 
out some  kind  of  Job,  they  simply  cani\ot  eat. 
But  they  are  often  prevented  from  increas- 
ing their  earnings  by  a  combination  of  mar- 
ket forces,  institutional  arrangements,  and 
public  policies  which  confer  privileges  on  the 
large,  well-established  firms  and  which  pen- 
alize the  informal  sector. 

Governments  must  take  steps  to  moderate 
the  bias  In  favor  of  large-scale,  capital-inten- 
sive production,  and  turn  their  attention 
more  positively  to  small  producers,  not  only 
in  manufacturing  but  also  In  transport,  con- 
struction, commerce,  and  other  service 
sectors. 

The  Uiformal  sector  offers  the  most  Im- 
mediate opportunities  of  greater  productivity 
for  the  tirban  poor.  It  already,  of  course,  pro- 
vides the  livelihood  for  the  vast  majority. 
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and  though  its  earnings  are  considerably  les« 
than  those  in  the  formal  sector.  Its  flexibil- 
ity and  ease  of  entry  are  an  Important  asset. 
What  Is  required  is  that  government  policy 
support  It,  without  attemptit\g  to  stand- 
ardize it. 

The  Informal  sector's  great  virtue  is  its 
respwrisiveness  to  opportunity,  its  high  de- 
gree of  resoiurcefulnesa,  and  its  entrepre- 
netirlal  originality.  The  understandable  en- 
thu.sia.sni  of  governments  to  "modernize" 
their  economies  mu.st  be  restrained  itx  their 
dealings  with  the  informal  sector.  The  point 
is  not  to  try  to  transform  It  into  the  formal 
sector,  but  to  support  it  without  tmdue  In- 
sistence on  regulating  it. 

There  are  a  nvmiber  of  ways  hi  which 
governments  can  assist  the  small  producer 
and  the  self-employed. 

They  can.  for  example,  assure  access  to 
credit  facilities  on  reasonable  terms.  The  in- 
formal sector  usually  has  very  limited  access 
to  government  banking  and  credit  services. 
It  must  rely  largely  on  the  urban  money- 
lender, who,  like  his  village  counterpart,  is 
responsive  but  usurious.  "What  are  needed  are 
Improved  banking  policies  that  will  make 
adequate  capital  available. 

Tills  can  be  done  through  rediscount  Ing 
commercial  bank  loans  to  small-scale  enter- 
prises by  central  banks;  by  government  guar- 
antees to  cover  additional  risks  in  informal- 
sector  loans;  and  by  new  specialized  Institu- 
tions designed  specifically  to  finance  srasill 
enterprises.  Like  the  small  farmer,  the  urt>an 
informal-sector  businessman  is  ustially 
stskrved  for  credit.  He  does  not  need  it  in 
large  amounts,  nor  does  he  need  it  at  un- 
realistically low  interest  rates.  But  he  needs 
it  without  excessive  'oureaucratic  obstruc- 
tion, and  he  needs  it  without  procedural 
delay. 

Further,  governments  can  promote  mutu- 
ally beneficial  relationships  between  the  In- 
formal and  formal  sectors  by  reserving  land 
for  small  enterprises  in  the  vicinity  of  indus- 
trial developments.  One  effective  technique 
Is  to  establLsh  Industrial  estates  which  will 
provide  space  neither  exclusively  to  large 
nor  to  small  industries,  but  which  wUl  de- 
liberately situate  firms  of  all  sizes  In  close 
proximity,  specifically  to  encourage  economic 
linkages  between  them. 

Since  small  enterprises  Individually  have 
only  very  Uinited  purchasing  and  marketing 
capacity,  governments  can  promote  coopera- 
Live  facilities  to  lower  their  costs  and  in- 
crea.se  their  efTiciency.  At  the  national,  re- 
gional and  municipal  levals,  government 
agencies.  a;i  well  as  banks  and  private  firms, 
can  otfer  technical  assistance  to  the  small 
entrepreneur,  analogous  to  ine  extension 
services  for  small  farmers. 

Ftnall.v*.  governments  can  help  the  infor- 
mal sector  to  flourish  by  the  removal  of 
onerous  and  often  out-dated  licensing  and 
regulatory  controls. 

Taken  together,  the  removal  of  biases  fa- 
voring the  modern  sector,  and  the  special  as- 
sistance to  the  informal  sector,  can  substan- 
tially improve  the  earning  opportunities  of 
the  urban  poor  In  the  Informal  sector. 

CREATINli      MORE      JOBS      IN      THE      MODERN 
SECTOR 

Bxit  the  strengtiienlng  ot  the  informal 
sector  need  not  prevent  the  continued 
gi'owth  of  the  larger  enterprlsea.  On  the  con- 
trary, special  efforts  must  be  made  in 
many  countries  to  turn  their  manufacturing 
enterprises  away  from  the  relatively  small 
markets  associated  witli  Import  substitution, 
and  toward  the  much  larger  opportunities 
flowing  from  export  promotion.  Korea,  Tai- 
wan. Mexico  and  Brazil,  which  achieved  15 
to  20' .  annual  growth  In  their  manufactured 
exports  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s, 
clearly  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  bol- 
stering manufacturing  employment  with  this 
policy. 

Further,  the  gradual  reduction,  and  the 
ultlm.ite  elimination  of  capital  sutwidles  to 
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the  modern  sector,  as  has  been  done  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore,  can  make  both  produc- 
tion and  service  activities  significantly  more 
labor-intensive.  Even  in  relatively  automated 
modern  factories,  substantial  labor-capital 
.substitution  posslbllltl3s  exist  in  such  activi- 
ties as  material-handling,  packaging,  and 
Intrafactory  tran.sport.  When  producers  have 
to  pay  realistic  prices  for  capital,  they  not 
only  explore  more  labor-intensive  solutions 
for  each  process  and  product,  but  tend  to 
use  the  plant's  capacity  more  intensively, 
thus  creating  more  jobs  per  unit  of  capital. 

The  first  element,  then.  In  the  strategy  to 
Increase  the  productivity  of  the  urban  poor 
is  to  remove  barriers  to  their  earning  oppor- 
tunities. The  second  is  to  provide  them  with 
essential  public  services  at  .standards  thry 
can  afford. 

ASSURING  ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  SFRVICES 

About  one-third  of  the  population  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  developing  world  lives 
in  slums  that  are  either  wholly  without  or 
very  inadequately  served  by  public  water, 
sewerage,  transport,  education  and  housing. 
These  conditions  have  a  seriously  detrimental 
effect  on  the  healtli,  productivity,  and  In- 
comes of  the  poor. 

The  urban  poor  are  frequently  denied  ac- 
cess to  public  services,  not  because  they 
don't  exist,  but  because  they  have  been 
designed  or  located  largely  for  middle  and 
upper-Income  city  dwellers,  and  are  simply 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  less  privileged. 

The  whole  question  of  "standards"  of 
urban  services  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  urban  poor  for  they  are  often  written 
with  middle-class  or  upper-income  orienta- 
tions, and  have  little  relevance  to  the  situa- 
tion the  poor  find  themselves  in. 

Standards  are  important,  but  they  must 
be  formulated  to  meet  realistic  and  attain- 
able time  span,  public  utilities  and  social 
services  will  have  to  be  provided  at  costs 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

WATER  AND  SEWERAGE  SERVICES 

The  single  most  important  factor  in  Im- 
proving the  health  environment  of  the  poor 
Is  to  provide  clean  water  and  adequate 
sewerage.  A  commonly  used  standard  calls 
for  cities  to  supply  200  liters  of  water  per 
person  per  day.  Many  cities  In  the  develop- 
ing world  simply  cannot  afford  to  do  that. 
That  Is  understandable.  What  Is  not  under- 
standable Is  that  Instead  of  lowering  the 
standard  to  fit  their  resources,  some  cities 
pipe  200  liters  per  person  per  day  to  Indi- 
vidual houses  in  the  affluent  and  middle- 
class  neighborhoods,  but  leave  ec:;.  of  the 
population — the  poor  on  the  periphery  of  the 
city — without  any  piped  water  at  all.  The 
result  is  frequently  endemic  cholera  among 
the  poor,  because  they  must  depend  on  un- 
clean  water  from   other  sources. 

Often,  all  that  low-income  families  can 
afford  are  standpipes,  but  this  form  of 
water  supply,  together  with  technical  assist- 
ance In  improving  sanitation  facilities,  can 
have  an  Immensely  beneficial  impact  on 
their  health. 

HEALTH   AND  EDUCATION   SERVICES 

Essential  health  and  education  services  for 
the  poor  are  eUso  seriously  deficient  In  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  developing  world.  Health 
care,  for  example,  is  frequently  confined  to 
modern  and  expensive  hospitals,  when  what 
Is  needed  are  small  clinics  located  in  areas 
of  the  city  where  most  health  problems  be- 
gin: In  the  slums  and  squatter  settlements. 
Indeed  the  whole  orientation  of  health  care 
should  emphasize  low-cost  preventive  medi- 
cine rather  than  high-cost  curative  care.  The 
poor  are  often  ill — and  their  children  often 
die — but  the  causes  are  almost  always  dis- 
eases that  could  have  been  readily  prevented 
by  a  more  sanitary  environment  and  simple 
preventive  measures. 

Inexpensive  health  delivery  systems  can 
be  designed  around  community-based  health 


workers  who  can  provide  the  poor  with  a 
broad  spectrum  of  simple  and  effective  serv- 
ices: immunization,  health  and  nutrition 
education,  and  family  plannUig  service. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  education. 
What  is  required  are  small,  inexpensive,  and 
Informal  basic  education  units,  located  in 
accessible  areas,  and  designed  to  serve  mini- 
mum learning  needs  of  both  children  and 
adults:  literacy  and  elementary  arithmetic, 
child  care,  vocational  advice,  and  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  responsible  civic  partici- 
pation, 

TR.\NSF0RTAT10N 

The  poor  must  also  be  within  reach  of  em- 
ployment possibilities.  This  means  transport 
facilities  which  they  can  afford.  Usually  the 
urban  transport  available  Is  either  too  expen- 
sive, or  docs  not  serve  the  areas  in  which  the 
poor  \i\-2.  It  is  clear  that  mist  cities  would 
benefit  stibstantially  from  a  radical  reallo- 
cation of  their  transport  systems  away  from 
domination  by  the  private  automobile,  and 
In  the  direction  of  pu'oli?  tran.'^pcrt  that  can 
mDve  large  nuir.fcsrs  of  passe.-igers  .".t  low 
unit  costs. 

What  Is  needed  Is  healthy  pluralism  in 
transport:  buses,  jitneys,  taxis,  motor  rick- 
shaws, pedirabs.  bicycle  piiths — whatever  Is 
cost-effective  and  appropriate  to  the  dis- 
tances Involved. 

ESTABtTEHING   RtJAII&'ir   HOUSING:   TOLICIES 

City  governments  often  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  subsidized  blocks  of  low- 
incDme  hotising,  and  the  physical  structures 
are  frequently  impressive.  What  is  depress- 
ing is  that  the  so-called  low-income  housing 
is  almost  always  too  expensive  for  the  poor. 
Surveys  indicate  that  up  to  70'^;  of  the  poor 
cannot  afford  even  the  cheapest  housing  pro- 
duced by  public  agencies. 

Slums  and  squatter  settlements  are  the 
inevitable  result.  Authorities  typically 
strongly  disapprove  of  them:  they  are  Ille- 
gal, they  are  unsightly,  and  they  are  unsan- 
itary. But  too  often  cities  have  failed  to  find 
any  solution — short  of  demolition — to  deal 
with  them.  The  fact  Is  that  the  upgrading  of 
existing  squatter  settlements  can  be  a  low- 
cost  and  practical  approach  to  low-income 
shelter.  Upgrading  legalizes  the  settlement, 
provides  secure  tenure,  and  supplies  mini- 
mum infrastructure:  water,  roads,  storm 
drainage,  security  lighting,  and  rubbish  col- 
lection. Education  and  other  couimuuity  fa- 
cilities can  generally  be  added. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
.squatter  settlements  is  tiiat  tliough  they  are 
inhabited  by  the  veiy  poor,  there  is  a  very 
strorg  sense  of  saving,  among  the  residents. 
Out  of  their  minuscule  earnings,  they  save 
every  cent  they  can.  Their  great  ambition  is 
to  have  a  better  home  for  their  families.  But 
they  are  prudent  men  and  women:  they  are 
uiuvilling  to  invest  tlieir  savings  in  home  im- 
provement until  they  have  tenure.  That  is 
why  squatter  settlements  aie  often  so  ram- 
.shackle.  Once  upgraded  projects  provide 
iegal  tenure,  the  poor  are  not  only  willing  to 
spend  on  home  improvement,  but  do  so  with 
enthusiasm,  and  remarkable  transformations 
often  take  place. 

The  housing  that  can  be  provided  by  up- 
grading existing  slums  and  squatter  settle- 
ments is  of  course  limited.  A  somewhat  more 
costly,  but  still  practical,  alternative  Ls  the 
"sites  and  services"  approach.  It  can  provide 
the  framework  for  improved  housing  for  vast 
numbers  of  the  poor,  patricuiarly  if  it  is 
planned  with  adequate  lead  time. 

The  city  provides  a  suitable  area  of  new 
I  ind,  grades  and  levels  it,  and  furiiishes  it 
v.ith  essential  infrastructure:  access  roads, 
drainage,  water,  sewerage,  and  electricity. 
The  land  is  divided  hito  small  plots  and  is 
leased  or  sold  to  the  poor,  who  are  supplied 
with  simple  house  plans,  and  a  low-cost  loan 
with  which  to  purchase  Ine.vpensive  building 
msterlals.  The  actual  construction  is  made 


the  responsibility  of  the  poor,  who  build  their 
houses  themselves. 

And  as  communities  are  more  than  just 
housing,  sites  and  services  projects  include 
schools,  health  clinics,  community  hails. 
day-care  centers,  and  some  provision  for 
creating  jobs:  land,  for  example,  set  a-.;de 
for  the  establishment  of  an  appropi.aie 
small-scale  industry. 

Sites  and  services  projects,  then,  stimni.ite 
self-help,  and  make  it  po.si^ible  for  the  poor 
to  bouse  themselves  in  a  viable,  cohesive 
community  with  a  minimum  of  public  ex- 
penditure. 

Bur,  ilioush  this  is  a  highly  desirable  ap- 
proach, it  often  suffers  from  tv,o  constrain: ,: 
the  understandable  economic  constraint  of 
the  avftiiabtlity  of  the  lanti,  infrastructure. 
:Mid  building  materials:  and  the  less  under- 
.«tandable  instiluiional  constraint  of  regula- 
tions governing  tenure,  building  codes,  and 
Wining  restrictions. 

The  determination  of  appropriate  stand- 
ards is  critical  for  the  poor  family's  ability  to 
acquire  housing.  If,  for  example,  standards 
relating  to  land  use,  floor  space  durability  of 
maierial.=,  quality  of  finish,  and  utilities  were 
modified  to  meet  low-income  household 
budgets,  it  should  be  possible  for  some  80' . 
of  the  population  in  the  cities  of  the  devel- 
oping world  to  afford  much  improved  shelter 
with  no  subsidy  at  all. 

It  is  also  important  that  reasonable  user 
charges  and  taxes  should  be  levied  on  the 
middle  and  upper-income  consumers  of  city 
services  of  all  kinds — housing,  utilities,  edu- 
cation, health  facilities,  tran.sport,  and  oth- 
ers— to  generate  surpluses  which  can  be  used 
to  expand  coverage  of  these  services,  and  give 
the  poor  a  more  equitable  opportunity  to 
benefit  fro:n  tl-.eni. 

These,  then,  are  iome  of  the  measures  that 
governments  shritld  ponder  as  they  confront 
the  growing  pressures  of  urbanization.  For 
the  next  decarle  or  two — indeed  for  as  far 
forward  as  anyone  can  realistically  plan— the 
urban  problem  will  be  a  poverty  problem. 

The  urban  poor  are  not  simply  a  statistical 
inconvenience  to  planners,  a  disturbing  re- 
minder of  what  might  be  jjossible  if  they 
would  somehow  just  go  away,  a  continually 
disappointing  factor  in  budget  allocations 
becau.se  of  their  chronic  inability  to  pay 
ta.xes.  Tliai  is  not  what  urban  poverty  is 
about. 

The  urban  jjoor  are  hundreds  of  mUlinns 
of  human  beings  who  live  in  cities,  but  do 
not  really  share  the  good  and  productive  life 
of  cities.  Their  deprivations  e.xclude  them. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  governments  to 
change  that. 

We  in  the  Bank  can  help,  and  we  propose 
to  do  so  In  the  future  on  a  scale  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  past. 

Any  serious  effort  in  solving  the  problems 
of  urban  development  will  clearly  Involve  a 
number  of  sensitive  and  difficult  political 
chdlces.  Those,  of  course,  are  for  govern- 
ments to  make,  not  for  the  Bank.  Moreover, 
the  Bank's  own  leiiding  can  finance  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  necessary  in- 
vestments In  productive  facilities  and  s'  p- 
poi'iing  urban  services. 

The  Bank,  however,  can  play  a  significant 
role  in  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  gov- 
ernments' present  policies,  practices,  and  in- 
vestment allocations  are  seriously  biased 
against  the  poor.  And  the  Bank  can  expand 
and  redirect  its  own  investments  in  urban 
areas  to  insure  that  they  result  in  increased 
earning  opportunities  and  more  adequate 
services  for  the  poor  in  both  the  modern  and 
traditional  sector;-.  This  will  be  a  major  ob- 
jective of  our  five  -ear  program  for  the  years 
FY  1976-80. 

In  future  years.  I  will  report  to  you  on  our 
progress  In  helping  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  a.s.suring  minimum  standards  of  decency 
for  the  nearly  two  billion  people  who  will  be 
living  in  the  cities  of  the  developing  world 
by  the  end  of  this  century. 
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Mr.  HASTINGS.   Mr. 
delighted  to  have   the  opportu^iity 
bring  to  my  colleagues 
marks  made  by  the  House  Interstite 
Foreign  Commerce  Health  Subcoiimittee 
Chairman  Paul  G.  Rogers  at  the 
can  Hospital  Association  Annuajl 
vention  in  Cliicago  on  August  1 

Mr.    Rogers'    iH-esentation    ha^ 
called  to  my  attention  by  many 
in  the  health  field  who  were 
hear  his  comments  and  I  thought 
would  be  beneficial  to  share  them 
my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
PUBLIC  Li*w  93-641 :  Chicks  and  Bal4nces  in 

Health    Ststzks    Planning, 

AND  EttVELOPMKirr 

(By  Pacx  G.  Rocers) 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  acce 
American  Hospital  Asaoclation's  ' 
.speak  here  today,  and  not  only 
assembly  brings  together  so  many 
of  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
responsible  for  the  operation  of 
hospitals,  but  also  because  the 
pltal  Association  has  so  uniquely 
to  combine  its  legitimate  res 
an  organization  serving  its  dues-pay 
bers,  with  a  consistent  record  of  p 
a  more  effective,  more  accessible, 
efllclent  health  services  delivery  sy 
the  American  people. 

I    would    like    to    share    with 
thoughts  about  what  the  Congress 
mind   when   it   wrote  The   National 
Planning  and  Resources  Developmer  t 
1974,  Public  Law  93-641. 

I  am  mlndfxU  of  the  strong 
hospital  field  took  on  several  aspec 
bill  which  are.  In  fact,  reflected  in  ' 
tion   taken  In   the   planning   law, 
mandatory  state  rate  review, 
facilities,  and  with  respect  to  the  Hll 
program. 

In  the  Report  which  our 
sued   to  accompany  H.R.   16204, 
version  of  the  bill  which  eventuallj 
the  planning  law.  Just  eleven 
we  noted  that  we  were  ".  .  .  c( 
the  nation  needs  strong  and  effective 
planning."  We  pointed  to  areas  of 
In  which,  because  of  "a  lack  of 
planning  and  control  over  facilities 
ment,  excesses  of  costly  hospitals  anc 
homes  have  developed." 

The    Committee    Report    noted 
present  worrisome  rises  in  health 
are  "attributable  In  large  part  to 
planned  development  of  excess  ca|  i 
some  areas  and  failure  to  plan  for 
efficient    possible   use   of   scarce 
P\illy  mindful  of  the  nearly  30 
fxilly  growing  federal  support  for 
ened  health  planning,  our  CommH 
tribute  to  the  ".  .  .  very  Important 
presslve  contributions  to  their  own 
nitles  and  to  our  knowledge  of  how  ' 
effective   health   planning 
state    and    areawlde    comprehensivfe 
planning,  or  CHP  programs,  and  the 
Medical  Programs,  or  RMPs.  have 
recent  years.  We  pointed  out  that 
that  the  Committee  has  chosen  to 
yond  these  programs  to  a  new 
meant  as  any  disparagement  of 

Just  to  review  quickly  for  you 
establishes  at  the  areawlde  level  a 
of  health  planning  organization: 
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Systems  Agency,  or  HSA.  The  HSAs,  which  are 
currently  being  orgaalaed  by  community 
leAders  in  over  200  health  service  areas  across 
the  nation. 

The  HSA  Is  a  planning  body.  Its  mission, 
through  an  informed  participatory  planning 
process,  bi  to  Influencw  various  parties  that 
make  important  decisions  In  the  health  serv- 
ice area  as  well  as  at  the  State  level  and  at 
the  federal  level.  Its  role  is  advisory,  a«  dis- 
tinct from  regulatory,  to  provider  institu- 
tions, to  governmental  regulatory  agencies, 
and  to  public  and  private  entitles  that  pro- 
vide resources  to  the  health  system. 

Becavise  of  the  nature  of  its  planning  a.s- 
signmeut,  the  HSA  Is  Intended  to  reflect  a 
kind  of  coalition  of  Interests  In  the  area,  with 
consumer  forces  in  the  majority.  No  single 
interest  is  supposed  to  dominate. 

The  goverance  erf  an  HSA,  lrres{>ective  of  it.s 
corporate  form,  is  designed  to  Incorporate  an 
array  of  checks  and  balsuices  within  the 
pluralLsm  that  characterizes  the  American 
health  sy.stem. 

And  the  staffing  of  the  HSA  is  a  matter 
about  which  the  Congress  also  had  some 
pointed  concerns.  The  HSA  has  a  complex 
.set  of  assignments  and  a  complicated  en- 
vironment within  which  to  function.  We  felt 
strongly  abotit  the  great  Importance  of  at- 
tracting Into  the  HSAs  senior  staff  positions 
knowledgeable,  capable,  and  experienced  men 
and  women.  While  there  Is  much  talent  In 
CHP  and  RMP  that  should  be  conserved,  we 
went  so  far  as  to  require  that  salaries  be 
set  high  enough  to  be  comijetltlve  to  attract 
qiiallfied  administrators  and  planners  now 
working  in  "similar  positions  In  .  .  .  public 
or  private  health  service  entitles.  Including, 
obviously,  hospitals  and  related  organizations. 

P.L.  93-641  also  makes  significant  new  de- 
mands on  state  government.  In  order  to 
continue  to  participate  In  various  federal- 
state  health  programs,  states  will  have  to 
establish  new  Health  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Agencies  with  responsibility  for  several 
areas  of  activity.  The  new  State  Agencies 
have  three  major  functions: 

(1)  RegtUatory  activities  related  to  the 
development  of  the  health  system  throughout 
the  state; 

(2)  Development  activities  related  to  both 
federal  and  state  resources  made  available  to 
the  health  system;  and 

(3)  Planning  activities  related  to  the 
state's  decision-making  which  Impacts  on 
the  health  system,  and  related  also  to  co- 
ordination of  the  areawlde  planning  which 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Health  Systems 
Agencies. 

Most  of  the  functions  of  the  State  Agency 
are  related  to  the  state's  executive  and  Ju- 
dicatory responsibilities.  In  contrast  to  the 
HSA's  broad  and  important  advisory  role. 
the  State  Agency  Is  either  a  key  decision- 
maker Itself  or  plays  an  official  role  In  shap- 
ing the  decisions  of  other  components  of  the 
state  government. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  moment  to  list  Just  some 
of  the  specific  requirements  In  P.L.  93-641  re- 
garding the  State  Agency. 

First,  we  are  Insisting  that  every  state 
Implement  a  "certificate  of  need"  program. 
These  are  programs  in  which  state  govern- 
ment takes  on  to  approve  in  advance  any 
significant  change  or  Investment  in  institu- 
tional health  service  programs.  About  half 
of  the  states  already  have  such  quasl-Judlclal 
programs,  which  can  play  a  key  role  In  dis- 
couraging the  development  of  unneeded  or 
inappropriate  health  services  and  facilities. 

In  making  its  decisions  about  whether  or 
not  to  issue  a  certificate  of  need,  the  state 
is  required  first  to  consider  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  HSA  In  the  area  in  which  the 
applicant  facility  is  located. 

Second,  we're  Insistliig  that  the  State 
Agency  develop  State  Plans  for  Health — to 
help  shape  the  state's  own  decisions  regard- 
lug  health  programs  as  well  as  to  guide  Its 
allocation  of  developmental  resotirces  from 
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various  federal  funding  programs  such  as 
community  mental  health  centers,  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  and  HUl-Burton,  among 
others.  P.L.  93-641  requires  that  the  HSAs" 
long-range  statements  of  health  goals,  or 
Health  Systems  Plans,  be  basic  building 
blocks  for  the  states'  health  plans,  and  that 
the  HSAs  play  an  advisory  role  in  allocation 
of  federal-state  health  resources.  P\u:ther. 
.such  State  Systems  Plans  should  assure  that 
needed  resources  for  capital  assistance  to 
health  care  Institutions  be  targeted  prin- 
cipally for  the  modernization  of  faculties 
and  improvement  of  our  capacity  to  deliver 
ambulatory  services.  We  agreed  with  the 
position  of  your  A-ssociatiou  that  pointed 
up  the  importance  of  continued  federal  aa- 
sl.stance  in  these  areas. 

Third,  the  statute  requires  the  State  Agen- 
cy to  i.ssue  periodic  reports  regarding  the 
continued  "appropriateness"  of  existing  in- 
stitutional health  services.  Once  again,  we 
required  that  the  state's  Judgments  be  In- 
formed by  recommendations  from  the  HSAs. 
There  is  a  kind  of  rough  logic  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  »  the  state  is  going  to  Judge  wheth- 
er new  or  altered  services  should  be  given 
approval  through  the  certificate  of  need 
process,  an  equivalent  Judgment  oi;ght  to  be 
applied  to  the  status  quo:  should  existing 
health  services  be  permitted  to  continue 
even  If  they  might  be  obsolete  or  In  some 
other  way  inappropriate? 

What  we  did,  was  to  create  an  assignment 
in  PL.  93-641  for  the  State  Health  Planning 
and  Development  Agency  to  publish  periodic 
advisory  reports  regarding  the  "appropri- 
ateness'  of  existing  Institutional  health  serv- 
ices, after  getting  recommendations  from 
the  Health  Systems  Agency. 

The  concept  that  we  had  of  the  periodic 
reports  on  appropriateness  as  consist  of  de- 
tailed findings  to  fit  the  complex  realities  of 
health  services  In  an  area.  A  report  could 
dLscu.ss  a  particular  health  program  In  terms 
of  Its  "appropriateness"  regarding  various 
points  of  its  aspects:  location,  hours  of  oper- 
tlon.  staffing,  financing,  costs,  quality,  coordi- 
nation with  related  services,  and  so  forth.  A 
state  report  could — and  I  suspect  frequently 
would — deal  with  a  given  facUlty  or  service 
by  mixing  comn3.endatlons  and  criticisms, 
and  hopefully  making  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  change. 

There  are  other  Jobs  for  the  State  Health 
Planning  and  Development  Agency  enumer- 
ated In  Pli.  93-641.  but  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  describe  them  for  you  today,  not  to 
discuss  why  we  concluded,  as  was  expressed 
by  the  hospital  field,  that  rat©  review  Is  a 
concept  that  needs  more  experimentation 
and  demonstration  before  it  Is  mandated  for 
use  across  the  land. 

Although  we  did  not  mandate  a  rate 
structure  review,  we  did  include  funds  for 
demonstration  projects  tot  six  states.  And 
I  think  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
those  states  do  along  these  lines. 

The  Important  thing  to  me  Is  that  we  must 
find  a  handle  on  the  costs  of  health  care. 
I  do  not  single  out  hospitals.  But  they  are 
important. 

It  Is  estimated  that  of  the  $100  billion  we 
spend  annually  on  health  care,  $40  billion 
is  related  to  hospitals.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  has  come  up  with  a  formula  which 
says  40  percent  Is  too  much  or  too  little  or 
about  right  as  a  percent  of  total  health  care 
cost. 

We  do  know  that  In  1965  we  spent  slightly 
less  than  six  percent  (5.9)  of  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  (GNP)  on  health  care.  We 
now  spend  about  eight  percent.  The  dollar 
figiires  are  $38.9  billion  In  1965,  compared  to 
$104  bllUon. 

We  also  know  that  the  patient  cost  for 
h&spital  care  rose  from  less  than  $40  per  day 
In  1963,  to  $114  In  1973.  I  think  It  is  about 
$125  now. 

Something  must  be  done  to  curb  health 
cnre  costs.  I  think  the  Planning  Bill  will  help. 
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I  al?o  hope  the  PRSO  Program  will  help  ctirb 
cost  and  Improve  quality  of  care. 

Checks  and  balances  are  also  written 
into  Public  Law  93-641  between  the  area- 
wide  asency  and  the  State  agency.  The 
HS.A.  representing  the  community  level 
but  dominated  by  no  single  interest 
groups,  was  conceived  by  the  Congress  as 
providirg  a  distinct  check  on  the  actlti- 
tie.:  of  the  State  Health  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Agency.  Converesly,  the  fact 
that  its  reconunendations  are  going  to  be 
Kiioug  influences  on  various  executive 
deci;;ions  of  the  State  on  .such  matters 
as  certificates  of  need  nnd  rrsomce  alTo- 
cations,  will  act  as  a  check  on  the  HSA's 
performance.  We  envisioned  these  two 
agencies,  with  theh  quite  different  but 
complementary*  responsibihties,  as  help- 
ing to  keep  each  other  on  tlie  right  track. 

Just  to  make  sure  tliat  tliis  key  con- 
cept did  not  get  obscured,  the  Congress 
wrote  another  new  concept  into  Public 
Law  93-641 :  The  Statewide  Health  Coor- 
dinating Council.  Tills  Council  is  simulta- 
neously governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental, representing  a  bridge  between 
the  essentially  nongovernmental  HSA's 
functioning  in  a  State  and  the  State 
Health  Planning  and  Development 
Agency. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  Council's  members 
represent  the  HSA's  which  nominate 
them.  In  addition,  the  State  Governor 
may  name  up  to  40  percent  of  tlie  coim- 
cil's  membership  with  people  he  or  she 
chooses.  By  virtue  of  its  composition, 
therefore,  the  council's  membership  in- 
cluded checks  and  balances — among  the 
various  HSA's  whose  representatives 
serve  on  the  Coimcil,  and  between  the 
HSA  representatives  and  those  chosen  at 
large  by  the  Governor. 

The  Statewide — notice  that  It  Is 
Statewide,  not  State — Health  Coordi- 
nating Council  has  a  general  statutory 
charge:  To  advise  the  State  Health 
Planning  and  Development  Agency  on 
the  perfromance  of  Its  functions.  It  also 
has  some  specific  authority;  namely,  to 
review  and  approve  or  disapprove  certain 
State  plans  and  Federal-State  grants. 
Its  main  purpose,  however.  Is  to  be  an  Im- 
portant check  and  balance  tool. 

What  about  the  federal  role?  Are  there 
checks  and  balances  built  In  here  as  weU? 
The  answer  Is  yes.  We  did  not — absolutely 
not — envision  the  HSA  as  a  primary  instru- 
ment of  the  Department  of  HEW  to  Imple- 
ment current  federal  policy  at  the  local  level. 
We  hope  that  each  HSA  will  be  able  to  work 
within  the  flexible  framework  of  the  statute 
In  order  to  develop  ftmdamentally  as  an  in- 
stnuneut  of  the  local  community,  not  of  its 
health  system  alone  or  its  health-interested 
consumer  forces  alone  or  Its  public  officials  or 
state  goveriunent  or  any  other  single  group, 
but  reflecting  the  pluralistic  reality  of  Amerl. 
can  community  life.  The  Secretary  of  HEW 
has  an  Important  role  to  play  In  monitoring 
the  perfOTmance  of  each  HSA  and  in  assuring 
its  adequate  financial  support,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  the  HSA's  pro- 
gram goals,  objectives,  or  priorities.  The  fed- 
eral goveriunent  has  a  check  and  balance  role 
vis-a-vls  the  HSAs,  not  a  policy  governance 
role. 

Conversely,  the  ESA  is  given  a  measure  of 
check  and  balance  authority  in  dealing  with 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  (This  Is  not  a  new 
idea  in  fields  other  than  health— for  ex- 
arnpie.  In  urban  renewal,  law  enforcement, 
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and  highway  planning) .  The  HSA  Is  given 
the  power  to  "review  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve" certain  HEW  grants  to  local  health 
providers.  There  are  provisions  for  any  HSA 
"disapprovals"  to  be  reversed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  so  this  provision  is  really  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  strengthened  "review  and 
comment"  advisory  authority.  The  intent  Is 
clear,  however,  to  assure  that  federal  grants 
to  local  entitles  lor  activities  that  have  im- 
pact on  the  local  health  system  are  made  to 
conform  to  iliat  area's  health  planning 
proopi..-'.. 

P.L.  93 -Oil  is  i;ot  rui  all-purpose  law  to 
stralthieu  cm  Anierica's  health  delivery  sy.s- 
tem. li-i  ^o&Vi  are  more  modest  than  that,  and 
its  purposes  more  focused.  If  the  law  Is  im- 
plemeatcd  elfectively  by  the  federal  Adminis- 
tration, if  local  communities  respond  by 
fwmlnij  strong  and  capably-staffed  Health 
Systems  Agencies,  and  if  the  states  rise  to 
their  new  challenges  to  establish  competent 
plaiuiing  and  regulatory  and  development 
pkrograms — if,  and  only  if,  these  develop- 
ments take  place,  then  the  National  Health 
Planning  and  Development  Act  may  live  up 
to  the  expectation  that  it  will  help  create  a 
new  measure  of  orderly  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  fair  tnd  disciplined  controls  for 
the  nation's  health  delivery  system. 

And  only  if  tliat  happens  can  we  move 
with  confidence  to  enact  and  Implement  a 
program  of  universal,  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  insurance — without  the  severe 
danger  that  such  a  program  would  result 
in  uncontrolled  expansion  and  runaway  costs 
in  the  health  delivery  system.  That,  in  es- 
sence, is  what  P.L.  93-641  is  about. 

Ill  closing,  I  would  add  one  more  thought. 
Health  is  a  basic  concern  of  all  Americans. 
Health  care  Is  also  big  business.  Yet  the 
priority  which  has  been  placed  on  health 
does  not  reflect  these  facts.  As  I  have  said 
so  often,  health  Is  treated  as  a  stepchild  In 
HEW. 

Eight  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
Planning  Bill  the  members  of  the  National 
Health  Policy  Council  have  not  been  ap- 
pointed. This  represents  a  total  lack  of  prior- 
ity on  a  very  Important  Issue — the  setting  of 
our  National  goals  in  health. 

The  only  way  that  health  can  truly  bo 
spoken  for  Is  If  we  establish  a  cabinet  level 
Department  of  Health.  We  need  this  leader- 
ship, this  spokesman  and  this  priority  to 
make  our  system  work. 

This  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  But  It  is  one  whose 
time  has  come.  I  plan  to  Introduce  such 
legislation  this  year  and  would  ask  your 
support. 

We  have  much  to  do.  But  I  do  not  dls- 
pare.  It  can  be  done  If  all  Americans  work 
together. 


C.\PTAIN  GEORGE  MENGES 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1975 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 14, 1975,  'Rill  mark  the  37th  birthday 
of  Cap<t.  George  Menges. 

Captain  Menges  is  now  missing  in  ac- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia.  He  was  sent  to 
■Vietnam  In  1966  for  service  as  a  forward 
air  controller.  On  January  2,  1967,  his 
obsen-^ation  plane  went  down  In  Laos 
amid  heavy  ground  fire.  He  has  been 
missing  in  action  since  that  date. 

Captain  Maiges  attended  schools  in 
Ohio,  and  in  1963  he  Joined  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  went  to  OfBcer's  Training 
Schotrf  and  earned  his  wings.  He  trained 
in  F-lOls  and  was  sent  to  Suffolk  County 
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Air  Force  Base  In  New  York  before  being 
assigned  to  the  Repubhc  of  Vietnam. 

Since  Captain  Menges  disappeared  in 
Laos,  no  word  has  been  received  by  his 
pai-ents  on  his  fate.  His  parents  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Menges  of  10307  Crim- 
son Ti-ee  Court.  Columbia.  Md.  21044. 


SOCIALIZED    MEDICINE    AN 
INCREDIBLE  FAILURE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

Ol    CLURCIA 

IN   1 :1E  ftOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  examples  all 
around  us,  certain  lobbies  and  indeed 
Members  of  both  bodies  continue  to 
sponsor  legislation  to  completely  socialize 
om-  Nation's  medicine.  The  results  of 
such  a  program  are  very  predictable  as 
Allan  Bro'wnfeld  recently  outlined  in  a 
column  in  the  Anaheim  Bulletin  of 
September  2,  1975.  It  is  my  hope  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  read  and  take 
heed  of  the  column  that  follows: 

SoCIAi-IZKD    MSOICINE    AN    INCREDIBI.E    FAILURE 

There  are  many  In  the  Congress,  Senators 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and  Abraham 
Ribicoff  (D-Conn.)  among  them,  who 
advance  the  thesis  that  there  is  a  "crisis" 
In  American  health  care  and  that  a  system 
cf  national  health  lustu'ance  would  provide 
Americans  with  liealth  care  which  was  both 
more  efficient  and  leas  expensive.  They  point 
to  the  socialized  medical  systems  in  England, 
France,  Sweden,  and  West  Germany  and  hold 
these  out  as  models  for  the  United  States. 

The  advocates  of  national  health  Insurance 
must  be  reading  data  which  Is  entirely 
different  from  that  which  is  available  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  regarding  the  manner  iii 
which  socialized  medicine  has  worked  In 
those  countries  which,  in  the  years  since 
Wwld  War  U,  have  adopted  it.  Whlla  the 
remainder  of  the  world  has  come  to  Its  own 
conclusions  about  socialized  medicine — con- 
clusions which  are  decldely  negative — the 
advocates  of  nationalized  medicine  in  the 
U.S.  tell  a  different  story. 

BefcM°e  Americans  sacrifice  the  system  of 
medical  care  they  have  always  had,  and  which 
has  made  Americans  the  healthiest  people 
in  the  world,  they  would  do  well  to  take  a 
hard  and  objective  look  at  the  avaUable  data. 

A  report  on  the  British  National  Health 
System  by  Professor  John  Jewkes,  who  served 
on  Britain's  Royal  Commission  on  Remu- 
neration of  Doctors  and  Dentists  concluded 
that,  "The  average  American  now  has  more 
medical  services  than  the  average  Briton" 
and  "the  gap  between  the  two  has  been 
widening"  since  the  inception  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service. 

More  and  more  Britons,  according  to  the 
evidence  presented  by  Jewkes,  are  seeking 
medical  care  outside  of  the  National  Health 
Service.  These  people,  the  report  notes,  are 
"ready  to  make  sacrifices  in  other  directions 
In  order  to  enjoy  prompt  hospital  and  spe- 
cialist treatment,  free  choice  of  consultant 
and  private  accommodation."  To  make  things 
even  more  difficult,  there  is  a  massive  exodus 
of  doctors  from  Great  Britain — a  recreation 
against  the  regimentation  of  the  National 
Health  Service. 

It  seems  clear  that  medical  care  would  be 
far  more  costly  under  a  nationalized  system 
than  It  Is  today.  People  would  tend.  If  th« 
experiences  in  Western  Exirope  are  Indica- 
tive, to  ovenis©  and  overcrowd  existing  fa- 
cilities. In  a  recent  article,  Dr.  Klaus  Rentz- 
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sch  of  Hamburg,  West  Germany, 
while  U.S.  patients  stay  In  the  hosp|tal 
six  to  eight  days  on  the  average, 
aiany  we  have  a  24  days  average 
stay.  The  situation  is  comparable 
country  with  a  total  medical  care 
s'jch  as  ours.  There  is  an  evident 
tercst  by  the  patient  in  regaining 
socn  as  possible.  Also  doctors  in 
this  i.y:cem  have  no  concrete  feel 
costs  that  coxild  be  avoided  if  the 
«'ays  were  shortened." 

Ill  a  recent  issue,  the  West  G?r 
paper  Bremer  Nachrlchten  discusse: 
waiting  lists   for  surgery  in   that 
"Patients  needing  complex  surgery 
forced  to  wait  a  matter  of  months 
Many  large  hospitals  have  drawn  u 
lists.  Heart  operations  Involving 
heart    and    lung    machines,    kidn^ 
plants,   tonsillectomies   and  fitting 
Joints    are    often    subject    to    long 
Waiting  lists  of  up  to  6  months  a 
upon  as  "almost  normal"  at  large 
in  Baden-Wurttemberg,  the  paper 
In  Hamburg,  there  is  a  waiting  list 
1,000  for   operations   Involving   us; 
city's  only  heart  and  lung  machine 
pital  in  Stuttgart  has  a  2I2  year 
for  patients  requiring  an  artificial 
in  Dortmund  the  delay  can  be  as 
years. 

While   visiting    in    Stockholm, 
Times  correspondent  Harry  Schwattz 
In  his  book,  "The  Case  For  Amerlcln 
cine,"  that  he  learned  this:  "Don't 
Sweden.  You  have  never  seen  sucfi 
sonal  care  and  such  long  waits  In 
Every  time  you  go  to  the  clinic, 
different  doctor.  And  if  you're 
and  are  seen  by  a  physician  three 
one  day.  It  will  almost  certainly  be  • 
ferent  doctors." 

Under  socialized  medicine,  medic 
ties  throughout  England  have  declined 
disastrous  rate.  The  handicap  und  ir 
deaf  children  must  labor,  for  exar  iple 
been  Increased  by  a  severe  shortag^ 
hearing  aids.  largely  the  result  of 
demand  for  "free"  health  appliance  i 
end  of  1970  one  Birmingham  schoo 
deaf  was  awaiting  a  long  overdue 
140  hearing  aids.  At  another  school, 
master  complained :  "We  have  got  to 
where   there   Is  Just   not   a   supply 
and  this  sometimes  lasts  for  mont|ks 

While  most  Americans  can  count 
hospitalized   within   a  short  dlstailce 
their  homes,  the  French  patient  oftqn 
be  treated  many  miles  away  from 
family.  Medical  writer  Joan  Hobsijn 
that,  "Public  criticism  of  socialized 
Is  now  so  much  a  part  of  French 
weekly  radio  hour  is  devoted  to  a 
participation  program  in  which 
patients  air  their  grievances." 

Americans  have  more  hospital 
they  can  use,  and  waiting  lists  ari  ( 
non-existent.   Before   replacing   the 
practice  of  medicine  with  some  forpi 
cialization,  Americans  should  heed 
amples  of  Western  Europe.  In  his 
book.  Hazardous  To  Your  Health, 
(Mickey)    Edwards    sums    It    up 
"Those  who  criticize  isolated 
government  failure  as  they  occur — 1 
vel  at  the  frequency  of  such 
fall  to  recognize  that  the  fault  is  in 
tem  Itself;   that  wastefulness, 
and  inefficiency  are  an  integral  par ; 
attempt  by  a  massive  bureaucracy  t< 
for  distinctly  human  Individuals  in 
towns  many  hundred  miles  from  the 
power. . .  Today  loud  voices  call  for 
government    Intervention    Into    th 
technical  realm  of  providing  medical 
human  beings.  Government's  record 
fields   should   cause   advocates   of 
health  insurance  to  consider  carel^illy 
possible  dangers  of  this  course." 
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IRVING  KRISTOL  ON  THE  DEFENSE 
OF  CAPITALISM  AND  OTHER  "LIB- 
ERAL" INSTITUTIONS 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YOnK 

IN  THli  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Ml-.  Speaker,  this  article 
si3eD.k.s  eloquently : 

On  Conservatism  and  Capitalism 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 

These  days,  Americans  who  defend  the 
capitalist  system — i.e.,  an  economy  and  a 
way  of  life  organized  primarily  around  the 
free  market — are  called  "conservative."  If 
they  are  willing  to  accept  a  limited  degree 
of  government  intervention  for  social  pur- 
poses, they  are  likely  to  be  designated  as 
"neo-conservatlve."  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances these  labels  would  strike  me 
as  fair  and  appropriate.  Capitalism,  after 
all,  is  the  traditional  American  economic 
and  social  system;  unlike  the  nations  of 
Europe,  we  have  never  known  any  other. 
And  people  who  wish  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve traditional  institutions  are  Indeed 
conservative.  In  the  literal  sense  of 
that  term. 

But  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
use  of  such  labels  today  are  not  ordinary; 
they  are  almost  paradoxical.  To  begin  with, 
the  Institutions  which  conservatives  wish  to 
preserve  are,  and  for  two  centuries  were 
called,  liberal  institutions,  i.e..  Institutions 
which  maximize  personal  liberty  vls-a-vls 
a  state,  a  church,  or  an  official  Ideology.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  severest  critics  of  these 
institutions — men  who  wish  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  governmental  authority  Indefinitely, 
so  as  to  achieve  even  greater  equality  at 
the  expense  of  liberty — are  today  comxnonly 
called  "liberals."  It  would  certainly  help 
clarify  matters  if  ihey  were  called,  with 
greater  propriety  and  accuracy,  "socialists" 
or  "neo-sociallsts."  And  yet  we  are  oddly 
reluctant  to  be  so  candid. 

In  part,  this  lack  of  candor  is  simply 
the  consequence  of  a  great  many  "liberals" 
being  demagogic  or  hypocritical  about 
their  political  intentions.  It  really  Is  absurd 
that  Bella  Abzug  should  call  herself  a 
"liberal"  when  her  political  views  are  sev- 
eral shades  to  the  left  of  Harold  Wilson, 
Helmut  Schmidt,  Olaf  Palme,  or  probably 
even  Indira  Gandhi.  Obviously,  however, 
she  is  not  about  to  reject  the  label,  which 
Is  so  useful  to  her.  Indeed,  when  asked  she 
may  blandly  assert  that  she  is  truly  an  en- 
lightened defender  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  One  would  have  to  be  naive  to 
blame  her,  and  others  like  her,  for  saying 
it;  we  can  only  blame  ourselves  for  believ- 
ing It. 

CVRIOCS    SELF-DECEPTION 

It  is  Clear  that,  in  addition  to  such  rou- 
tine political  deception,  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  a  most  curious  self-decep- 
tion going  on.  I  find  it  striking  that  the 
media,  and  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity too,  should  consistently  refer  to 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  as  a  "liberal "  when 
he  has  actually  taken  the  pains  to  write  a 
book  explaining  why  he  is  a  socialist.  And 
even  Michael  Harrington,  who  Is  the  official 
head  of  a  minuscule  socialist  party,  will 
often  find  himself  being  Introduced  as  "a 
leading  liberal  spokesman." 

Why  does  this  happen?  And  why,  espe- 
cially, do  conservatives  permit  It  to  hap- 
pen? Why  should  those  who  defend  liberal 
institutions  have  yielded  the  term  "lib- 
eral" to  those  who  have  no  honorable  In- 
tentions toward  these  institutions — or,  in- 
deed, toward  liberty  Itself? 
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The  answer,  I  think,  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  Idea  of  "liberty"  which  con- 
servatives wish  to  defend,  and  which  our 
liberal  Institutions  are  supposed  to  incar- 
nate, has  become  exceedingly  nebulous  in 
the  course  of  the  past  century.  This  puts 
conservatives  in  the  position  of  being — or 
seeming  to  be — merely  mindless  defenders 
or  the  status  quo.  Indeed,  to  many  they 
seem  merely  intransigent  defenders  of  ex- 
isting privileges.  Issuing  appeals  to  'lib- 
erty" for  such  an  ulterior  purpose  p.lone. 
This,  in  turn,  has  permitted  "liberals"  to 
impress  their  own  definition  of  "liberty' 
on  public  opinion. 

This  •liberal"  definition  has  two  patt."?. 
Plrsr,  it  entails  ever-greater  govarnmenidl 
imervention  lu  certain  areas — economics, 
educational  administration,  the  electoral 
process,  etc. — to  achieve  greater  equality, 
itself  now  identified  with  "true  liberty." 
Secondly,  it  entails  less  governmental  in- 
tervention in  those  areas — religion,  school 
curricula,  culture,  entertainment,  etc. — 
which  liave  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
character,  and  in  which  it  Is  assumed  that 
"the  marketplace  of  ideas'  will  "natu- 
rally" produced  Ideal  results. 

The  success  which  this  "liberal"  redefi- 
nition— a  combination  of  moralistic  egali- 
tarianism  and  optimistic  "permissiveness" — 
has  achieved  means  that,  lu  the  United 
States  today,  the  law  insists  that  an  18- 
year-old  girl  has  the  right  to  public  forni- 
cation in  !i  pornographic  movie — but  only 
if  she  is  paid  the  minimum  wage.  No*', 
you  don't  have  to  be  the  father  of  a  daugh- 
ter to  tiiink  that  there  Is  something  crazy 
about  this  situation,  and  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  If  asked,  would  cer- 
tainly .'^ay  so.  Nevertheless,  conservatives 
find  it  very  difficult  to  point  out  where  the 
craziuess  lies,  and  to  propose  an  alterna- 
tive conception  of  liberty.  As  the  saying 
goes,  j-oii  can't  beat  a  horse  with  no  horse: 
and  right  now  conservatives  are  horseless. 
Ever  since  the  beginnings  of  modern 
capitalism  in  the  18th  Century,  two  very 
different  conceptions  of  liberty  have  dwelt 
within  its  breast.  The  first  is  "libertarian." 
and  asserted  that  God  and-or  nature  had 
so  arranged  things  that,  by  the  operations 
of  an  invisible  hand."  Individual  liberty, 
no  matter  how  self-seeking,  co\ild  only  lead 
ultimately  to  humanity's  virtuous  happi- 
ness. "Private  vices,  public  benefits'"  was 
its  motto — and  still  is. 

The  second  idea  of  liberty  may  be  called 
the  ■  bourgeois"  idea.  It  asserted  that  liberty 
Implied  the  right  to  do  bad  as  well  as  the 
right  to  do  good,  that  liberty  could  be  abu.sed 
as  well  as  used — In  short,  that  a  distinction 
had  to  be  made  between  liberty  and 
"license."  The  making  of  this  distinction  was 
the  task  of  our  cultural  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, especially  the  latter.  It  was  these 
institutions  which  Infused  the  Idea  of  lib- 
erty with  positive  substance,  with  "values," 
with  an  ethos.  The  basic  belief  was  that  a 
life  led  according  to  these  values  would 
maximisse  personal  liberty  In  a  context  of 
social  and  political  stability,  would  ensvire — 
Insofar  as  this  is  humanly  possible — that 
the  exercise  of  everyone's  personal  liberty 
would  add  up  to  a  decent  and  good  society. 
The  practical  virtues  implied  by  the  "bour- 
geois" values  were  not  very  exciting:  thrift, 
industry,  self-reliance,  self-discipline,  a 
moderate  degree  of  publlc-splritedness,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  rather  easily  attainable 
by  everyone.  You  didn't  have  to  be  a  saint 
or  a  hero  to  be  a  good  bourgeois  citizen. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  culture  emerg- 
ing out  of  bourgeois  society  to  become  bored 
with,  and  hostile  to,  a  life  and  a  social  order 
based  on  such  prosaic  bourgeois  values.  Art- 
ists and  Intellectuals  quickly  made  it  ap- 
parent that  "alienation"  was  their  destiny, 
and  that  the  mission  of  this  culture  was  to 
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be  anti-bourgeois.  But  so  long  as  religloB 
was  a  powerful  force  among  ordinary  men 
and  women,  the  disaffection  of  the  intellec- 
tuals was  of  only  marginal  significance.  It  is 
the  decline  in  religious  belief  over  the  past 
50  years — together  with  the  rise  of  mass 
higher  education,  which  popularized  the 
culture's  animus  to  bourgeois  capitalism  — 
that  has  been  of  decisive  importance. 

AOAM      SMTTH'S      MISTAKE 

Tlie  defenders  of  capitalism  were  (and 
are)  helpless  before  this  challenge.  Busi- 
nessmen, after  all,  had  never  taken  culture 
seriously.  They  have  always  rather  agreed 
with  Adam  Smith  when  he  wrote: 

"Though  you  despise  that  picture,  or  that 
poem,  or  even  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  I  admire,  there  is  little  danger  of  our 
quarreling  on  that  account.  Neither  of  us 
can  reasonably  be  much  interested  about 
them." 

He  could  not  have  been  more  wrong.  It  is 
Ideas  which  rule  the  world,  because  it  Is  ideas 
that  define  the  way  reality  l.s  perceived;  and. 
In  the  absence  of  religion,  it  is  otit  of  the 
culture — the  pictures,  the  poems,  the  songs, 
the  philosophy — that  these  ideas  are  born. 

It  is  because  of  their  indifi'erence  to  cul- 
ture, their  placid  Philistinism,  that  busi- 
nessmen today  find  themselves  defending 
capitalism  and  personal  liberty  lu  purely 
amoral  terms.  Tliey  are  "libertarians" — but 
without  a  belief  lu  the  providential  dispen- 
sations of  God  or  nature.  Capitalism,  they 
keep  insisting,  is  the  most  efficient  economic 
system.  This  happens  to  be  true — if  you  also 
agree  with  Adam  Smith  when  he  said:  "What 
can  be  added  to  the  happiness  of  mau  who 
is  lu  health,  who  is  out  of  debt,  and  has 
a  clear  conscience?"  But  If  you  believe  that 
a  comfortable  life  is  not  necei>Siiri]y  the  same 
thing  as  a  good  life,  or  even  a  meaningful 
life,  then  it  will  occur  to  you  that  elBclency 
is  a  means,  not  an  end  in  itself.  Capitalist 
efficiency  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  most 
useful  precondition  for  a  good  life  in  a  good 
society.  But  one  has  to  go  beyond  Adam 
Smith,  or  capitalism  itself,  to  discover  the 
other  elements  that  are  wanted. 

It  was  religion  and  the  bourgeois  ethos 
that  used  to  offer  this  added  dimension  to 
capitalism.  But  religion  is  now  ineffectual 
and  even  businessmen  find  the  bourgeois 
ethos  embarrassingly  old-fashioned.  This 
leaves  capitalism,  and  Its  conservative  de- 
fenders, helpless  before  any  moralistic  as- 
sault, however  unprincipled.  And  until  con- 
servatism can  give  Its  own  moral  and  in- 
tellectual substance  to  lUs  idea  of  liberty, 
the  "liberal"  subversion  of  our  liberal  in- 
sinuations will  proceed  without  hindrance. 

(Note. — Mr.  Kristol  is  Henry  Luce,  Profes- 
sor  of  Urban  'Values  at  New  York  University 
and  co-editor  of  the  quarterly  The  Publio 
Interest.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Jour- 
nal's Board  of  Contributors,  five  distin- 
guished professors  who  contribute  perlodla 
articles  reflecting  a  broad  range  of  vlev.s.) 


A  TRIBUT  TO  AUSBON 
McCLT^LOUGH 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or   C.ALIFORNLA 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  niy 
honor  today  to  recognize  a  dedicated 
employee  of  Alameda/Contra  Costa 
Transit  In  California  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  after  28  years  of  service. 

Ausbon.  "LlMJe  Mack-  McCuUough 
was  the  first  black  operator  hired  by  the 
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predecessors  of  A/C  Transit  and  con- 
tinued on  to  retirement.  Originally,  em- 
ployed by  the  Key  System  In  the  mainte- 
nance department,  he  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  operate  a  coach  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1951. 

Those  familiar  with  urban  public 
transportation  know  that  impersonality 
in  service  Is  prevalent.  "Little  Mack," 
however,  never  allowed  the  harried  na- 
ture of  his  work  to  prevent  him  from 
sening  his  passengers  in  a  friendly  and 
wann  manner — a  manner  that  was  much 
appreciated.  Over  the  years,  he  has  re- 
ceived 16  awards  and  cotmtless  accom- 
modations for  his  distinguished  service. 
And  on  September  13  "Little  Mack"  will 
again  be  honored  by  his  f  i-iends  and  col- 
leagues at  a  dinner  and  a  dance.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  pay  ti-ibute 
to  this  man  who  has  taken  such  pilde  In 
his  work  and  a  sincere  interest  in  those 
he  served. 


THE    KEMP    JOBS    CREATION    BILL 
ACHIEVES  NATIONAL  PROrvHNENCE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Jack  Kemp  of  New 
York,  is  the  chief  author  of  the  jobs 
creation  bill,  a  thoughtful  attempt  to  in- 
crease capital  Investment  and  create 
more  American  jobs. 

His  bill,  of  which  I  am  only  one  of  a 
long  list  of  cosponsors,  provides  for  var- 
ious tax  incentives  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment and  job.s.  It  is  not  Congressman 
Kemp's  intention,  nor  that  of  his  cospon- 
soi's,  that  every  element  in  the  jobs  cre- 
ation bill  become  law.  Rather,  he  seeks 
to  have  all  these  vaiious  job-building 
factors  analyzed  carefully  and  then  to 
have  Congress  tailor  its  incentive  pro- 
gram to  meet  national  needs. 

Jack  Kemp's  jobs  creation  bill  has  be- 
gun to  attract  national  attention.  Since 
the  bill  is  engineered  to  help  small  busi- 
ness, it  Is  not  surprising  that  all  major 
small  business  associations.  Including 
the  National  Federation  of  Small  Busi- 
ness and  the  National  Associated  Busi- 
nessmen. Inc.,  have  endorsed  it. 

The  Kemp  bill  is  also  generating  pi-ess 
enthusiasm-  Recently,  editorialist  Wil- 
liam Rusher  praised  It  and  autlior  Kebip 
in  a  piece  in  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
August  23.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
August  also  declared  that  the  jobs  bill 
'desei-ves  immediate  attention  by  the 
House." 

Unfortunately,  tlie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  scheduled  only  1  day  to 
work  on  capital  formation  this  fall  in  its 
omnibus  tax  bill.  In  my  judgment,  the 
committee  should  denote  whatever  time 
is  requii-ed  to  consider  carefully  all  of 
the  features  of  the  Kemp  jobs  creation 
bUl. 

A  letter  from  the  NAB  to  Congre-ssmaa 
Kemp,  the  Rusher  editorial,  and  the  En- 
quirer editorial  follow: 
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Septembe*  6,  1975. 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp, 
Cannon  House  OffU-e  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kemp:  Tills  morning 
Columnist  WlUlam  Rusher  highly  praised 
your  bill  for  capital  fomtatlon.  It  Is  praise 
well  deserved,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
officers  of  tlie  National  Associated  Business- 
men contact  you  and  offer  to  help  obtain 
support  for  your  bllL 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  it  is  not  xmder- 
Htood  that  labor,  capital  and  management 
have  a  common  bond  which  Is  not  served  by 
government  interference  and  regxilatlon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  government  Interference 
prevents  essential  interplay  in  a  free  econ- 
omy. 

Today's  Inflation  is  caused  by  government 
inten-ention  in  the  economic  -"stem.  Present 
anger  and  frustration  are  directed  against 
business  rather  than  against  the  authorities 
within  gox'emment  responsible  for  the  value 
of  money. 

We  must  have  a  stable  currency.  Ultimate- 
ly there  is  no  other  answer  to  the  problem. 
With  a  stable  currency  the  present  credit  and 
inflationary  excesses  would  automatically 
come  under  control.  There  would,  for  a  period 
be  some  difficulties  and  unemployment,  but 
nothing  compared  to  what  we  are  presently 
enduring  and  what  lies  ahead  unles.o  Infla- 
tion is  stopped. 
Sincerely. 

H.  Vernon  Scott, 
Cliaiiman,  Adrisort/  Committrr. 

I  Pr.->'n  the  San  Diego  Union,  Axig.  23,  1975 1 

Kemp  Jobs  Bill   Ottstanding 

(By  William  A.  Rusher) 

A  young  congressman  from  Buffalo  has 
introduced  a  bill  which,  whetlier  it  passes  or 
not,  ought  to  be  remembered  by  a  grateful 
nation  as  a  shining  example  of  just  how  con- 
structive a  conscientious  legislator  can  be. 

All  too  many  congressmen  (and  I  am  u'lt 
excluding  senators,  who  after  all  are  con- 
gressmen too)  are  merely  grandstand  player.s. 
eagerly  associating  themselves  with  splash  v 
happenings  that  they  calculate  will  enhance 
their  "Image." 

A  good  current  example  is  Senator  Frank 
Church,  D-Idaho,  who  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  special  Senate  committee  in- 
vestigating the  CIA  back  when  it  seemed  sure 
to  provide  him  with  favorable  nationwide 
publicity  every  day  for  at  least  six  months. 

Then  there  are  the  nltplckers — senators 
and  representatives  who  engage  in  a  certain 
amount  of  useful  criticism  but  who  are  es- 
sentially lightweights. 

Here  the  current  tltleholder  is  Senator 
Wllliajn  Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  who  is  having  a  lot 
of  fun  In  garnering  a  certain  amount  of  wel- 
come publicity  with  his  Golden  Fleece  of  the 
Month  awards:  miscellaneous  examples  of 
t:.-plcal  governmental  inanities  such  as  $50,- 
000  grants  to  study  the  love  life  of  the  Eu- 
ropean newt,  etc.  Badgering  of  this  sort  1.^ 
helpfxil,  but  not  trtily  important. 

Even  If  a  congressman  seriously  wants  to 
be  conitructlve  in  a  major  way,  the  blunt 
truth  is  that  he  will  waste  his  fragrance  on 
the  desert  air  unless  Mike  Man.sfleld  and 
Robert  Byrd  In  the  Senate  or  Carl  Albert  and 
Thomas  P.  O'NelU  in  the  House — the  Demo- 
cratic bosses  of  the  two  bodies — decide  to  get 
behind  his  Idea  and  push  It. 

So  the  achievemeut  of  Congressman  Jack 
Kemp  is  all  the  more  remarkable  and  worthy 
of  praise. 

Kemp  is  Uie  footbcdl  hero  who  went  on  to 
Congress  five  years  ago  as  a  youthful  Repub- 
lican from  Buffalo.  Since  then,  he  has  earned 
a  reputation  among  conuoissexirs  of  political 
horseflesh  as  one  of  the  ablest  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

On  May  21  this  year,  Kemp  Introduced  the 
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Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1975.  In 
was  Joined  by  almost  80  other 
the  House,  all  of  whom  were  proi^ 
as  cosponsors  of  this  genuinely 
idea. 

Kemp's  basic  point  is  that  true 
rises  only  as  private  Investment 
increases.   Only  this   can   provide 
crease  wages,  improve  efficiency 
to  consumers,  expand  the  over-all 
oi"  goods  and  services  available,  am 
the  return  on  investment  that  malce  ; 
Investment  possible. 

Yet  capital  Investme^.t  in  Amerl; 
is  falling  far  short  of  what  would 
to  restore  and  maintain  national 
Government    programs,    financed 
will  only  make  matters  worse. 

So  Kemp's  bill  propo.ses  a  ten- 
aimed  squarely  at  the  problem.  It 
encourage  savings  and   investment ; 
fering    tax    advantages:     i2) 
present   double   taxation   of 
dends;  (3)  further  encourage 
granting    a    •  1,000    exclusion    from 
gains;  (4)  extend  the  time  for  paying 
taxes  involving  small  businesses;  (5) 
the  estate  tax  exemption  for  famil^ 
tions;    (6)    reduce   corporate 
about  6  per  cent;    (7)    increase 
permanent  the  Investment  tax 
ease   depreciation   schedules;    t9) 
one-year  write-off  of  required  but 
ductive    pollution    control 
(10)   provide  for  the  financing  of 
stock-ownership  plans. 

Jack    Kemp's    bill    predictably 
play  in  the  liberal  media.  You  may 
that,   If   it   shows   any    signs   of 
life,  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
cannibalize  it  and  pass  something 
for   which    they    themselves    can 
credit.  But  Kemp,   I  suspect,   isn't 
about  who  gets  the  credit.  He  has 
powerful   point,   and   a   serious   anc 
constructive  proposal  concerning  it 
wlU  be  satisfied  if  It  does  this  coun 
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[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  July  ^3.  1975) 
And  Let  There  Be  Jobs 

"With  unemployment  at  9.2'^;   of  tjie  work 
force  and  capital  with  which  to 
Jobs  as  scarce  as  the  Jobs  themselves 
cans   need   greater   incentives   to  i 
American  business.  For  that  Is  one 
way  to  provide  the  capital  businei  s 
to  create  Jobs  and  ultimately  lower 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp's  (R-N.Y.) 
Creation  Act  of  1975,  which  would 
benefits  for  Investors  to  stimulate  th( 
of  capital,  may  well  be  the  key  to 
million  more  Jobs,  increasing  medial  i 
Income  and  reducing  by  half  the 
people  living  In  poverty. 

Mr.  Kemp's  bill  would  allow 
exclude  from   their  taxable   lncom( 
$1000  or  $2000  for  a  Joint  return 
money  were  Invested  in  savings 
common  stock  In  American  business 
dltlon,  Mr.  Kemp's  proposal  would 
the  double  taxation  on  common 
dends  and  grant  a  $100  exclusion 
tain  capital-gains  transactions. 

This  could  provide  the  special  ince) 
vestors  need  to  put  their  money  to 
business  can  put  people  to  work. 

By  reducing  corporate  taxes  by  6  % 
creasing  the  Investment  tax  credit 
from  the  present  10^,  the  Job 
of  1975  would  free  business'  hand  in 
Job -generating     Investments.     Mon«  y 
would  have  gone  for  taxes  would  nowf 
haps  quite  literally,  for  Jobs. 

The  one  disadvantage  to  Mr.  Kempf; 
loss  of  from  $27.5  billion  to  $32.5 
tax  revenues  this  year,  could  be 
succeeding  years  by  the  Increaseed 
that  would  be  the  result  of  higher 
rnent  and  greater  productivity  and 
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ing  demands  for  unemployment  and  welfare 
benefits. 

At  a  time  when  this  country  ranks  ISth 
among  the  20  most  industrialized  nations  in 
its  investment  rate.  It  is  vital  that  every 
efTort  be  made  to  move  capital  into  Job- 
creating  investments. 

Behind  Mr.  Kemp's  bill  lies  the  assum.p- 
tion  that  those  who  liave  money  to  Invest 
are  not  doing  so,  that  they  are  hoarding  it 
in  shoe  boxes  and  mattresses  or  spending 
it  on  staying  alive  and  that  tax  breaks  for 
everyone  will  bring  money  out  of  hiding.  If 
Mr.  Kemp  and  his  cosponsors,  including  Rep. 
Donald  Clancy  iR-Ohio) ,  are  right,  they  may 
lia\e  found  a  key  to  restoring  the  economy 
to  a  rate  of  growth  that  will  put  America 
back  to  work. 

This  bill  deserves  immediate  examination 
by  the  House. 


September  11,  1!);3 


INDIA  SUFFERS  AN  ABERRATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Prof.  Ved  Nanda,  "India  Suffers  a:i  Aber- 
ration," that  appeared  Sunday  July  6  i<?> 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  proclamation  of  a  state  of  emer- 
gency in  India  and  the  concurrent  im- 
position of  restrictions  on  many  of  tlie 
liberties  essential  for  the  functioning  of 
a  democratic  government  have  been  a 
serious  blow  to  people  throughout  the 
world.  India  had  often  been  cited  to  il- 
lustrate that  a  developing  nation  can  re- 
tain democratic  traditions  while  achiev- 
ing economic  and  social  reforms.  Now, 
India's  democratic  heritage  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. Let  us  hope  that  India  can  soon 
return  to  its  normal  constitutional 
processes. 

The  article  follows : 

India  StrFFERS  an  Aberration 
(By  Ved  Nanda) 

World  reaction  to  the  recent  totalitarian 
moves  by  Indira  Gandhi  has  been  under- 
standably one  of  stunned  disbelief. 

The  only  exception  is  the  Soviet  Union 
which  hailed  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of 
emergency  by  the  president  of  India  on  June 
26  and  continues  to  support  the  subsequent 
measures  taken  by  Mrs.  Gandhi's  govern- 
ment— arrest  and  Jailing  of  hundreds  of  po- 
litical opponents,  suspension  of  basic  civil 
rights  which  are  guaranteed  as  "fimdamental 
rights"  under  the  Indian  constitution,  and 
the  imposition  of  strict  press  censorship 
which  has  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Washing- 
ton Post  correspondent  Lewis  M.  Simons. 

Ever  since  Mrs.  Gandhi's  conviction  of  cor- 
rupt electoral  practices  (obviously  reminis- 
cent of  Watergate) ,  the  U.S.  media  and  pub- 
lic have  been  closely  watching  events  in  India 
with  renewed  interest.  The  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  by  resorting  to  these  im- 
precedented  measures  to  suppress  opposition, 
Mrs.  Gandhi  has  dealt  a  blow  to  the  evolv- 
ing democratic  traditions  In  India. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  done  is  hard  to 
assess  at  present,  for  it  will  depend  on  several 
contingencies  including  the  duration  of  the 
emergency  and  the  shape  of  Indian  politics 
in  the  near  future. 

This  turning  point  In  Independent  India's 
history  is  an  appropriate  time  for  reflection 
and  to  raise  some  serious  questions  such  as: 
Why  did  Mrs.  Gandhi  resort  to  such  drastic 


measures?  What  special  conditions  were  pres- 
ent in  India  which  allowed  her  to  undertake 
these  measures,  compared  with  conditions  in 
the  U.S.  which  forced  Nixon  to  resign?  What 
are  the  major  legal  and  political  ramifica- 
tions of  Mrs.  Gandhi's  actions?  Wliat  lies 
ahead  for  India? 

In  declaring  that  a  "grave  emergency" 
e.xists,  Fakhniddin  All  Ahmed,  president  of 
India,  wl:o  under  the  IndLin  constitution  is 
a  mere  figurehead  while  the  real  power  rests 
'vith  the  prime  minLster,  announced  that 
India's  security  was  "threatened  by  inter- 
nal disturbances.  "  Mrs.  Gandhi  pointed  to 
the  'deep  and  widespread  conspiracy  whic'n 
h.is  be?n  brewing  ever  since  I  began  intro- 
ducing progressive  measures  of  benefit  to  the 
common  men  and  v.omen  of  India  in  tlie 
n.^me  of  democracy." 

She  accused  "certain  powers"  of  "inciting 
our  arn\ed  forces  to  mutiny  and  our  police 
to  rebel, "  and  said  liiat  she  had  learned  of 
groups  conspiring  to  challenge  "law  and  or- 
der throughout  the  country  with  a  view  to 
disrupt  normal  functioning." 

This  is  how  the  government  justified  its 
"firm  action" — in  the  name  of  the  coimtry's 
unity,  stability  and  integrity.  In  her  four- 
minute  radio  broadcast  over  the  covornment- 
controlled  All  India  Radio,  (termed  as  All 
Indn-a  Radio  by  the  opposition  because  of  Its 
partisan  nature),  she  assured  the  people  that 
the  'new  emergency  proclamations  will  in  no 
way  afTect  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens," 
and  promistd  to  lift  the  proclamation  "as 
.«;oon  as  possible."  She  also  pledged  to  take 
economic  measures  to  relieve  the  hardship 
of  the  poor. 

Ever  since  the  proclamation,  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
government  has  further  tightened  its  grip  by 
issuing  stringent  regulations  under  which  ar- 
rests can  be  made  without  giving  reasons. 
and  withottt  bringing  the  person  arrested  to 
trial.  Judicial  review  of  these  actions  is  sus- 
pended as  are  basic  civil  rights  carefully 
enumerated  and  guaranteed  under  the  Indian 
constitution.  Processions,  demonstrations 
and  public  meetings  are  prohibited  and  strict 
prcos  censorship  is  enforced.  The  government 
has  announced  price  controls,  and  further 
economic  measures  m.ay  be  in  the  offing. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  rationale  for  taking  the  "firm 
action'  sounds  hollow.  The  "conspiracy" 
theory  lacks  supporting  evidence.  Although 
the  opposition  parties  were  Intensifying  their 
efforts  to  force  Mrs.  Gandhi  to  resign  and 
had  threatened  to  launch  a  civil  disobedi- 
ence movement,  veteran  observers  of  India 
remind  us  that  the  place  of  agitational 
politics  in  India's  political  life  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  perhaps  anywhere  else. 

Mohandas  Gandhi  (no  relation  to  Mr.?. 
Gandhi),  under  whose  leadership  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  father,  the  late  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
and  many  political  leaders  of  modern  India 
struggled  for  India's  freedom,  relied  upon 
mass  participation  in  the  Independence 
movement  and,  ever  since,  demonstrations, 
processions,  and  taking  to  the  streets  in 
support  of  various  causes  have  been  accepted 
modes  of  political  behavior. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  supporters  might  cite  the 
opposition  leader,  72-year-old  Jaya  Prakash 
Narayan's  call  at  a  New  Delhi  rally  for  extra- 
legal actions,  incltidUig  strikes  by  the  police 
and  the  military.  They  could  argue  that  in 
case  of  a  widespread  civil  disobedience, 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  and  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions  was  a  distinct  possibil- 
ity which  In  turn  forced  Mrs.  Gandhi  to  take 
these  stern  measures. 

The  argument  Is  not  persuasive,  for  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  Narayan  has  repeatedly 
accused  Mrs.  Gandhi's  government  of  being 
corrtipt,  incompetent  and  undemocratic, 
calling  on  her  to  quit. 

The  real  reason  for  the  action  must  lie  in 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  perception  that  the  opposi- 
tion's call  for  her  resignation  was  likely  to 
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gain  further  momentum,  eventually  perhaps 
forcing  her  to  step  down.  The  timing  of  the 
action  Is  Important.  The  high  cotirt  of  Alla- 
habad (her  home  town)  convicted  her  on 
two  counts  of  election  malpractices,  ruling 
that  she  was  not  entitled  to  her  seat  In  par- 
liament, which  Is  a  prerequisite  for  her  stay- 
ing as  prime  minister. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  India  which  is  in 
recess  until  mid-July,  will  finally  decide  the 
ca.se  on  appeal.  In  the  interim,  the  vacation 
Judge.  V.  R.  Krishna  Iyer,  has  granted  her 
condlfonal  stay,  ruling  that  she  may  con- 
tinue as  prime  minister  but  may  not  partic- 
ipate in  parliamentary  proceedings  pending 
the  outcome  of  her  appeal.  That  was  Just 
two  days  before  the  declaration  of  emer- 
gency. The  opposition  was  mustering  strength 
for  a  political  showdown  not  in  the  parlia- 
ment, where  Mrs.  Gandhi's  party  has  over- 
whelming majority,  but  in  tlie  streets.  Also, 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  party  has  recently  lost  crucial 
state  assembly  elections  in  the  western  state 
of  Gujarat  where  in  the  last  elections  it  had 
won  by  a  comfortable  margin. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  political  problen-.s  were 
fmther  compounded  by  a  continuing  stag- 
nant economy.  With  the  national  elections 
due  early  next  year,  she  mast  have  felt  in- 
secure in  the  face  of  a  high  population 
growth  rate  (adding  10  to  12  million  babies 
a  year) ,  low  agricultural  production  because 
of  drought  and  high  cost  of  oil  needed  for 
Irrigation  and  fertilizers,  motuiting  unem- 
ployment, and  steadily  ri;-;ino  prices. 

She  equated  her  political  survival  witli 
the  survival  of  India.  (Therein  lies  a  striking 
parallel  with  Nixon  and  Watergate.)  Several 
of  her  cabinet  members  have  echoed  her 
sentiments  by  suggesting  that  she  is  indis- 
pensable. For  her  supporter,  India  and  In- 
dira are  synonyn^s. 

The  reason  why  she  could  assume  dicta- 
tcirial  powers  and  Nixon  could  not  lies  In 
pai't  in  public  awareness  and  the  strength  of 
the  governing  institutions.  But  the  tech- 
nical basis  for  her  action  lies  in  the  consti- 
tution of  India,  Articles  352,  Clause  1  of 
which  states:  "If  the  President  is  satisfied 
that  a  grave  emergency  exi.'^ts  whereby  the 
security  of  India  or  any  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory thereof  is  threatened,  whether  by  war 
or  external  aggre.sslon  or  internal  disturb- 
ance, he  may,  by  proclamation,  make  a  dec- 
laration to  that  effect." 

Once  the  president  has  declared  An  emer- 
gency, the  government  can  exercise  unlimited 
powers  to  maintain  public  order  and  In- 
.'iure  the  movement  of  essential  supplies. 
Regulations  suspending  and  curtailirg  civil 
rights  can  be  adopted  imder  it. 

The  critical  point  is  that  ever  since  India's 
Independence  in  1947,  such  national  emer- 
gency has  never  been  declared  in  peacetime. 
It  was  only  during  the  India-China  and 
India-Pakistan  wars  that  the  Maintenance 
of  Internal  Security  Acts  had  been  invoked. 
The  situation  on  Jiuie  26  did  not  warrant 
the  promulgation  of  such  extreme  measures. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  .'<itspension  of 
constitutional  rights  is  that  the  opposition 
has  gone  ttnderground,  but  the  long  range 
effects  are  uncertain.  If  tlie  emergency  is 
lifted  soon,  as  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  promised, 
there  may  be  little  else  to  remember  of  this 
unfortunate  episode  but  for  a  footnote  In 
hi.story  books. 

Airs.  Gandhi  seems  to  be  bidiiit;  her  time. 
If  on  appeal  the  Supreme  Cotirt  overrules 
the  lower  court,  vindicating  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
she  is  likely  to  lift  the  proclimatlon,  free 
her  opponents,  and  argue  that  the  "undem- 
ocratic" actions  of  the  opposition  had  forced 
iier  to  take  these  stringent  measures  which 
she  found  unpleasant  but  essential,  "in  the 
bpst  Interests  of  the  country." 

It  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  lower 
court,  she  will  find  It  almost  impossible  to 
t-ontinue  in  power.  The  military,  which  has 
a  long  tradition  of  scrupulously  avoiding  pol- 
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Itlcs,  Is  not  likely  to  support  her  grab  for 
power.  No  matter  how  loyal  to  her  the  Con- 
gress party  leaders  are,  a  majority  of  them 
are  liliely  to  draw  the  line  at  that  point.  Even 
now  there  are  ominous  rumblUigs  within  her 
party  and  some  members  of  parliament  who 
are  among  those  arrested  in  the  last  few 
days  are  also  members  of  her  Congress  party. 

What  lies  ahead  for  India  is  obviously  hard 
to  predict.  Mrs.  Gandhi's  Immediate  action 
can  be  seen  as  mtscalculation  or  bad  Judg- 
ment. Btit  to  raw  simplistic  conclusions  from 
her  actions  to  the  effect  that  democracy  in 
India,  has  gone  down  the  drain  is  equally 
unwarranted. 

First,  it  is  tinwise  to  Judge  the  democratic 
nature  of  events  happening  elsewhere  based 
on  value  judgments  derived  from  one's  own 
society.  Not  only  do  traditions  and  circum- 
stances differ,  demanding  a  contexual  anal- 
ysis, but  even  corustitutional  provisions  may 
be  dissimilar,  permitting  certain  actions  in 
one  society  which  we  do  not  like  but  which 
may  still  be  democratic.  Obviously  there  is  no 
simple  definition  of  democracy  which  can  be 
tmiversally  and  objectively  applied. 

Second,  these  measures  might  be  of  short 
duration. 

Third,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  and  a  noted 
constitutional  lawyer,  William  Beaney,  says, 
Mrs.  Ghandi's  actions  do  not  reflect  a  prev- 
alent current  of  thought  in  India  and  per- 
haps not  even  donnnant  thinking  of  the  rul- 
ing elite. 

And  finally,  as  Justice  Krishna  Iyer  re- 
marked during  his  visit  at  the  University 
of  Denver  last  year.  Judicial  supremacy  and 
the  rule  of  law  in  India  are  very  well  en- 
trenched. 

The  Indian  democratic  institutions  go  back 
tQ  several  centuries  before  the  Brillsh  intro- 
duction of  the  v/estern  concept  of  democracy. 
Thiough  the  village  Panchayats,  the  Indian 
society  was  for  generations  governed  by 
elected  representatives.  Tlie  tradition  i^  too 
strong  for  any  political  aberration  to  la.st  very 
long. 


CARDIOPULMONARY 
RESUSCITATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Scptetnber  11,  1975 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
attended  a  screening  of  a  film  entitled 
"A  Life  in  Your  Hands,"  an  excellent 
and  educational  dociunentary,  produced 
by  the  nonprofit.  Advanced  Coro- 
nary Ti'eatment  Foundation — ACT — of 
Bridgewater,  N.J.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Heart  Association.  ITie 
film,  narrated  by  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey, 
the  renowned  heart  siugeon,  describes 
the  procedure  of  cardiopulmonary  re- 
suscitation— CPR. 

Heart  attacks  stiike  almost  700,000 
persons  each  year.  More  than  half  of 
the  heart  victims  die  needlessly  before 
they  can  receive  medical  care.  Prompt 
CPR  treatment  could  have  saved  many  of 
those  heart  attack  victims. 

Proper  CPR  treatment  is  a  relatively 
simple  procedure,  and  once  learned,  it 
can  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  heart  attack  victims. 
Almost  anyone  can  effectively  apply  car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation,  an  efHcient, 
life-saving  therapy. 

The  efforts  of  the  ACT  Foundation  and 
iUs  director,  John  E.  Haas,  are  to  be  com- 
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mended  in  providing  CPR  information  to 
the  public  and  in  making  available  to 
any  Interested  group,  its  free  film,  "A 
Life  in  Your  Hands,"  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  many  of  my  constituents  in  the 
26th  Congressional  District  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  ACT  Foundation  and  its  lifesaving 
information.  Hopefully,  knowledge  of 
this  lifesaving  technique  will  become 
widespread  and  readily  available  to  all 
citizens. 


THE  SOVIET  GRAIN  DEAL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in   tlie 
Record,  I  include  my  Washington  Re- 
port entitled  "The  Russian  Grain  Deal": 
The  Soviet  Grain  Deal 

Mas.sive  sales  of  U.S.  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  have  renewed  fears  of  double-digit 
food  price  Increases,  secret  dealings,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  disastrous  grain  sales  to  tlie 
Soviet  Union  in  1972.  and  have  rai.sed  again 
the  question  of  whether  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  are  in  the  United  States'  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  Soviets  have  already  purchased  aboii*- 
16 '2  million  metric  tons  (a  metric  ton  equals 
2200  lbs)  of  grain  on  the  world  market,  and 
approximately  10.3  million  tons  of  tin-, 
amovmt  has  been  purchased  from  the  Unitfd 
States.  This  total  is  substantially  below  the 
19  million  tons  they  bought  from  the  U.S.  in 
1972,  but  estimates  are  that  they  will  buy 
another  8' 2  to  10  million  metric  tons  on 
the  market,  most  of  which  would  have  to 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  in  August 
that  there  will  be  no  further  sales  made  to 
the  Soviets  until  the  size  of  the  United 
States'  corn  crop  can  be  better  gauged. 

The  full  impact  of  the  sales,  of  course. 
CAnnot  be  determined  imtll  the  amount  of 
the  1975  grain  harvest  Is  certain  and  the 
total  extent  of  the  Soviet  purchases  is  known. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  predicted  that 
sales  In  grain  already  committed  to  the  So- 
viets will  push  up  United  States  food  prices 
in  1975  by  lli'^i,  for  a  total  increase  of  9' , . 
Chairman  Arthur  Burns  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  forecast  that  additional  sales  to 
tiie  Soviets  may  increase  food  costs  by  2'-^  '.;. 
in  1976.  The  inflationary  impact  of  the  salus 
varies.  The  higher  wheat  prices,  for  example. 
have  a  relatively  modest  impact  on  breud 
prices,  but  the  impact  of  a  jtnnp  in  gva'n 
prices  in  meat  and  dairy  products  is  greater. 
Since  news  of  the  latest  round  of  grain  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  broke  earlier  tills  sum- 
mc-r,  grain  prices  have  risen  substantially. 

There  are  a  number  of  differences  betweu 
the  1972  and  the  1975  sales.  In  1972  the  So- 
viet.s  bought  nearly  twice  as  miK-h  grain  from 
the  U.S.  as  has  been  sold  thus  far  this  year, 
and  the  total  U.S.  crop  will  be  larger  for  1975. 
More  important  Is  that  the  Administration's 
approach  to  the  sales  to  the  Soviets  is  more 
cauiious  tliis  year.  No  government  credit  for 
grain  purchases  or  government  subsidy, 
which  amounted  lo  8160  million  in  1972,  will 
be  extended  in  1975.  One-third  of  the  grain 
fchlpped  to  the  Soviet  Union  must  now  be 
transported  In  U.S.  ships,  and  there  is  a 
requirement  now  that  U.S.  grain  export  firms 
report  grain  sales  of  100,000  metric  tons  or 
more  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  witli- 
In  24  hours. 
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Although  not  as  great  a  problepi 

5  yemra  ago,  secrecy  continues  to 
Soviet  grain  dealings.  In  1972 
gnln  buyers  were  able  to  close 
contracts  with  big  U;S.  gram 
unchalleinged  cecrecy  for  coxn  and 
chased  on  the  Americau  market 
prices.  Tbls  year  the  Soviets  quiet  y 
ships  to  carry  grain  In  an  atter  ipt 

■  their  Intentions,  and  they  eontlrjiie 
hold  statistical  information  on 
crops  with  tbe  result  that  U.5. 
policy  must  be   made   on   the   b 
estimates. 

Unpredictability  Is  a  major  < 
selling  grain  to  the  Soviets.  £ 
purchases  on  the  world  market 
past  few  j-ears  have  ranged  from 

6  millloti  metric  tone  to  tbe  25 
or  more  which  will   be  purchased 
Grain    sales    announcements 
waves    through    VS.   agriculture 
which   are  relatively  open  and 
from  foreign  economic  forces.  'Wil< 
swings    are    particularly    damagi  >g 
agriculture,    creating    great 
American  farmers. 

The    Issue   Is   not   vrhether   to 
American    exports    of    food 
clearly  serve  the  national  interest 
the  balance  of  trade  and  standar  1 
Agricultural  exports,  in  fact,  an 
reason   for   tbe  slguificant 
tbe  U.S.  balance  of  payments  aa<l 
10  to  12  bUlion  dollars  In  foreign 
year  which  ae  must  have  to  pay 
These  sales  improve  our  international 
Ing.  strengthen  the  American  dollar, 
to  offset  greatly  increased  prices 
oil.  The  American  farmer 
gulshes  on   the  size  of   the  Amefl. 
exports,  and  tne  Soviet  grain  e 
been  welcomed  by  midwesiern  gracn 

Selling    grain    to    tbe    Soviets 
merclal    terms    is   reasonable    if 
within  the  limits  of  the  sl?e  ol 
and  the  demands  upon  them, 
arises    from    the    secrecy,    Irregn 
unpredictability    of    tbe    Soviet 
which  add  a  dangerous  element 
ity  to  tbe  agricultural  market.^.  It 
then,  that  exports  of  grain  prod 
the     fundameut&l     interest     of 
States  and  that  they  should  co 
with  appropriate  safeguards.  If 
want  access  to  our  markets,  then 
have  full  Information  on  their 
tion  each  year.  Sales  should  be 
on  the  size  of  tbe  crop,  not  a.s 
the  middle  of  the  growing  season. 
has  actually  been  harvested.  We 
prove  our  monitoring  of  agrlcul  ,uraJ 
modity  tran.saction3  and  end  the 
surrounds    tbe    sales,    so    that 
markets  can  adjust  to  indication  i 
transactions   and   so    that    we 
tboae  involved  In  tbe  negotlatlonj 
ing  advaiitage  of  privileged 
also  need  to  ensure  that  foreign 
do  not  receive  a  better  price  theh 
users,  that  American  farmers 
return  for  their  efforts,  and  thaUth 
from  such  sales  do  not  fall  into 
of  the  fev. 
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HEADED  FOR  CONFRONTA  HON  ON 
THE  PANAMA  CAN/  L 


HON.  DEL  CUWSC  N 


OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtATIVES 

Thursday,  September  It, 
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column  by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  list- 
ing some  of  the  reasons  why  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  rellnqui&h  its 
rights  to  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion which  I  and  others  in  this  House 
ha\'e  affirmed  and  reaffirmed.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  column  by  Mr.  Buckley: 

Heakfo  foe  Confrontation  on  the  Panama 
Canai. 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Everyone  is  agreed  that,  in  respect  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  we  are  headed  for  confronta- 
tion. It's  our  fault,  mostly,  though  the  anti- 
colonialist  Zeitgeist  plays  a  role  in  it.  It's 
our  fault  in  the  sense  that  nobody  wotild 
be  talking  about  the  necessity  of  the  United 
States  abandoning  the  Panama  Canal  If  the 
United  States  hadn't  begun,  as  it  did  under 
Elsenhower,  making  concessions  on  the 
subject. 

Nobody,  outside  the  deejays  in  Radio  Ha- 
vana, talks  about  the  United  States  giving 
up  Its  naval  ba-se  In  Ouantanamo,  Cuba, 
and  the  reason  is  every  bit  as  simple  as  that 
we  have  no  Intention  of  abandoning  our 
naval  base  in  Guantan&mo,  Cuba.  But  treat 
yourself  to  one  president,  or  ev^n  one  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, on  "Meet  the  Press"  or  the  "Today" 
show,  beating  his  breast  abotit  our  atavistic 
presence  in  Cuba,  and  the  subject  comes 
up  for  immediate  negotiation.  Then  the  en- 
tire Third  World  closes  in  on  you.  and  you 
make  silly  defensive  speeches  In  the  United 
Nations,  and  pretty  soon  we  have  a  ceremony, 
and  John-John  pulls  down  the  American 
flag,  and  our  last  destroyer  steams  out  Into 
the  sunset. 

But  what  then  steams  In,  In  all  probabiUty 
and  given  the  dynamic  flux  of  the  world 
slUiation,  Is  the  Soviet  Navy.  And  of  course 
It  is  the  Soviet  Navy  we  are  properly  con- 
cerned about  In  Panama.  Running  Panama 
at  the  moment  is  a  talkative  left-wing  de^mt 
who  staged  a  coup  in  1968  and  has  suspended 
democratic  elections.  He  studied  his  eco- 
nomics fi-om  Allende,  and  openly  praises 
Castro.  He  has  talked  publicly  about  the 
need  for  a  guerrilla  war  of  liberation  If  the 
United  States  does  not  give  In  to  his  de- 
mands. Behind  him  is  all  the  United  Nations, 
whoso  Security  Council  Junketed  down  to 
Panama  to  thunder  and  shake  over  the 
vestigial  act  of  western  colonialism,  ending 
its  filibuster  only  when  interrupted  by  a 
U.S.  veto. 

MeanwhUe,  Henry  Kissinger  has  gone  down 
there  to  mollify  Torrijos,  and  Arabaisador 
Bunker,  the  kindliest  and  most  Intelligent  of 
men,  whose  footsteps,  unfortunately,  are 
dogged  by  historical  scavengers,  Is  down  there 
trying  to  work  something  out.  While  the 
executive  was  planning  an  orderly  retreat 
from  Panama,  suddenly  a  Senate  minority 
and  a  House  majority  acted  in  separate  res- 
olutions Indicating  quite  clearly  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  backing  away  from  Pan- 
ama. The  canal,  for  those  who've  forgotten 
It.  Is  United  States  territory.  As  much  so  as 
Key  West  or  Atlantic  City.  And  the  Consti- 
tution requires  an  acquiescence  by  both 
houses  in  the  abandonment  of  U.S.  territory. 

But  don't  you  see.  we  won't  abandon  it, 
they  reassure  us.  We'll  merely  modify  the 
existing  situation,  which  is  uixaccep table  to 
Panamanian  pride,  and  stUi  maintaiu  effec- 
tive military  control  over  the  area. 

No  doubt  the  plans  for  retreat  are  more 
sophistlcatedly  drawn  up  than  as  Intimated 
here.  But  we  are  In  fact  losing  sight  of  the 
scaffolding  of  tbe  American  argument: 

1.  We  don't  "lease"  the  canal — we  compen- 
sate Panama  for  the  use  of  the  railroad,  not 
the  canal,  which  is  ours. 

2.  We  don't  make  a  profit  from  the  canal, 
we  plow  all  revenue  back  In  toward  Its  main- 
tenance. 
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3.  If  France  and  England  weren't  able  to 
maintain,  according  to  the  schedule  agreed 
upon,  thetr  hold  on  Suez,  how  could  we  ex- 
pect, having  relinquished  effective  opera- 
tional control,  to  contain  the  likes  of  Ter- 
rljos? 

4.  The  big  and  Important  countries  of  Latin 
America,  Venezuela  excepted,  aren't  all  that 
hot  to  give  little  Torrijos  the  keys  to  a  canal 
on  which  they  depend  so  heavily.  There  has 
been  only  formalttlc  pressure  from  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  Umguay  and  Ecuador. 

5.  It  may  ju-^t  not  be  too  soon  for  some- 
body ill  the  United  States  government  re- 
sponslbh-  placed  to  open  up  the  question 
whether  our  flight  from  colonialism  Is  his- 
torically or  morally  Justified.  In  a  world  that 
seeks  stability  so  that  It  can  focns  on  the 
problem  of  producing  food  for  hungry  peo- 
ple, the  passion  to  decoloniallze  becomes  an 
abstract  imperative  alongside  the  humani- 
tarian alternative  of  staying  in  there,  par- 
ticularly If  you  have  strategic  responsibilities 
to  defend.  Resolved,  the  United  States  should 
hang  on  to  its  canal  In  Panama. 


WHY  CONGRESS  MUST  ASSIST 
CAPITAL  FORMATION  IF  AMERICA 
IS  TO  RESTORE  ITS  LEAD  IN  PRO- 
DUCi'IVITY  AND  CREATE  JOBS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  thus 
time  to  further  plead  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
help  restore  American  productivity  and 
help  create  jobs  by  incentives  in  our  tax 
system  for  constructive  capital  formation 
techniques  such  as  those  in  my  Jobs 
Creation  Act  of  1975. 

The  need  is  clearly  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  why  America  is  falling 
.so  lo'A"  in  productivity  and  plant  modern- 
isation. It  furthei'  explains  how  increas- 
ing productivity  and  creating  more  ef- 
ficient tools  does  not  destroy  jobs,  it 
creates  jobs: 

Otheb   Industkial   Nations   Chip   Awat   at 

U.S.  Lead  in  Workeb  PaoDucnvrrY 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

Washington,  September  8. — Foreign  Ju- 
dustrial  powers  are  catching  up  to  tbe  United 
States  in  worker  productivity,  tbe  key  to 
national  living  standards  and  competitive 
prowcis. 

Tho  United  States  is  still  ahead  of  all 
rivals  in  manufacturing  output  per  hour  of 
work,  but  the  American  lead  "has  been  sub- 
stautially  diminished,"  according  to  the  Na- 
tional CommiSbloii  of  Productivity  &  Work 
Quality. 

The  commission,  a  small  federal  body  of 
top  leaders  from  labor,  business,  government 
and  the  public  warned  In  a  report  that  since 
World  War  II,  "things  have  not  gone  as  well 
as  we  would  like." 

The  report  called  on  Americans  to  "pay 
attention  and  give  positive  support  to  factors 
favorable  to  higher  productivity."  The  alter- 
native, members  said,  is  continued  "retarda- 
tion" In  the  economic  forces  responsible  foe 
rising  living  standard-s.  Individual  advance- 
ment and  national  strength. 

Among  seven  leading  Industrial  cofuntrles. 
the  United  States  ranked  last  In  manufactur- 
ing productivity  gain  from  1950  to  1974,  the 
report  showed. 
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The  average  annual  increas^e  for  tliis  coun- 
try was  only  2.9  per  cent.  The  leader  was 
Japan,  with  9.5  per  cent  per  year,  followed  by 
Germany,  6.0;  Italy,  5.9;  France,  5.4;  Canada, 
4.1.  and  Britain,  3.4. 

With  huge  yearly  improvement,  Japanese 
productivity  rose  from  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  American  level  in  1960  to  approximately 
(55  per  cent  by  1974.  As  the  commission  noted, 
jipau  and  the  others  are  "closing  the  gap." 

Last  year's  Americau  performance  was 
especially  dismal.  Productivity  dropped  2.7 
per  cent  for  tbe  first  decrease  in  25  years  and 
only  the  second  since  the  dei)iession  of  the 
l!.i3bs. 

The  commission  attributed  the  decline  In 
part  to  the  business  recession,  with  factories 
being  operated  at  less  than  capacity  and 
labor  forces  being  reta  ined  at  needlessly  high 
levels. 

With  a  sales  pick-up,  the  commission  said, 
"ths  current  decline  in  productivity  Is  likely 
to  end,  and  output  per  man-hour  will  begin 
to  increase." 

But  the  commission's  cheeriue.ss  was  care- 
fully limited.  Its  forecast  of  productivity  im- 
provement dealt  only  v.lth  short-term 
changes,  whUe  members'  deeper  worry  is 
with  the  sluggish  long-term  trend  dating  at 
least  from  1950  extending  well  Into  the 
future. 

A  principal  elemeiit  in  rising  productivity, 
the  commission  .'itressed,  !■;  new  .-uid  more 
eilicient  plants  and  machinery  that  can  con- 
vert the  .same  or  le.ss  manpower  inio  a  largor 
volume  of  output. 

But  the  United  State.';  has  been  lagging 
behind  its  competitors  in  c.ipit!>l  investments. 
Among  five  major  nations,  this  country  spent 
the  smallest  proportion  of  its  Bras.s  product 
on  plant  and  equipmen;  bet'.cen  1!I60  and 
1973. 

The  inevitable  result,  aotmrding  to  the  com- 
mission report:  V/as  tnat  'output  also  in- 
creased less  rapidly  in  the  United  States." 

Further,  while  the  United  States  has  been 
cutting  back  on  its  relative  investment  in 
re.search  and  development,  Japan,  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  Increasing 
theirs. 

"As  we  look  to  the  future  In  the  United 
States,  it  appears  likely  that  capital  spending 
for  modernization  and  expansion  of  plant 
and  equipment  will  be  Increasingly  In  compe- 
tition for  available  funds  with  programs  for 
expanding  energy  supplies,  improvhig  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  and  meeting 
housing  and  other  needs,"  the  commission 
said. 

Other  worries:  "The  deterioration  of  work- 
ers' attitudes;  a  tendency  toward  slackness  on 
the  part  of  management;  impediments  to 
savings,  investment,  and  enterprise  created 
by  the  tax  system;  government  'interfer- 
ence'; and  imperfections  of  competition." 

The  report  conceded  that  woikera  some- 
times resist  labor-saving  machinery  because 
of  instinctive  fear  of  Job  loss.  However,  what 
often  happens,  the  commission  said,  is  that  as 
automation  reduces  or  presses  down  on  costs 
and  selling  prices,  output  is  expanded,  and 
employment  is  maintained  or  even  Increased. 

''In  the  long  run,  industries  whose  produc- 
tivity has  risen  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
whole  economy  have  often  raised  their  em- 
ployment by  a  larger  percentage  than  indus- 
try generally,  and  not  by  a  smaller  percent- 
age, as  might  be  supposed,"  the  report  .said. 

"Correspondingly,  indu.strles  whose  produc- 
t  ivily  has  seriously  lagged,  such  as  footwear, 
have  often  raised  their  employment  less  than 
industry  generally  or  have  actually  cut  em- 
ployment." 

The  same  lesson — of  higher  productivity 
creatUig  more  Jobs— is  evident  in  the  world 
economy,  the  commission  found.  Japan  and 
many  European  countries  with  faster  rates  of 
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productivity  gain   have  also  had  "substan- 
tiiiUy  lower  rates  oi  uiiemplo\meni." 


MAGNETOHYDRODYNAMICS  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

OF    MONT.^NA 
IN    IHE  HOUSti  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Seplcyvher  11,  1975 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, September  8,  I  was  notified  by  the 
Energy  Re.search  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— ERDA — that  a  permanent 
division  had  been  established  "to  give 
added  stature  to  program  management 
efforts"  in  magnetohydrodjiiamics — 
<MHD)— research  and  development.  The 
division  is  charged  with  developing 
MHD  as  required  by  Public  Law  93-404. 

On  Fi'iday.  September  5, 1  spoke  on  the 
floor  about  the  MHD  issue  particularly 
as  it  pertains  to  the  ERDA  authorization 
conference.  I  urged  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port an  MHD  authorization  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. I  cited  the  administration's  revised 
MHD  funding  request  as  e\idence  that 
ERDA  has  substantially  modified  its 
attitude  toward  this  important  tech- 
nology. I  also  said  I  expected  ERDA  to 
establish  an  MHD  division  in  tlie  near 
future.  That  expectation  is  now  reality. 
Moreover,  ERDA  recently  endorsed  a 
much  higher  commitment  to  the  de\  el- 
opment  of  MHD. 

MHD  is  a  process  of  lieating  coal  to 
produce  a  gas  which  is  then  ionized  and 
jettisoned  through  a  magnetic  field  at 
high  velocity.  The  result  is  electricity  for 
transmission  to  utilities.  MHD  is  highly 
efQcient  since  it  employs  no  moving  parts 
like  the  heavy  armatures  m  conventional 
coal-fired  steam  generators.  It  is  also 
clean  since  it  allows  recovery  of  sulfur 
dioxides  and  nitrogen  oxides.  MHD  tech- 
nology has  pi'ogi'essed  beyond  theoretical 
research  and  requires  only  engineerhig 
development  and  testing  before  actual 
commercial  use.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
statement  last  Friday,  vast  savings  in 
coal  are  possible  through  MHD  along 
with  tremendous  reductions  in  gaseous, 
thermal,  and  particulate  pollution.  A 
vigorous  national  program  of  MHD  de- 
velopment should  be  initiated  as  part  of 
America's  energy  policy. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee's  au- 
tliorization  for  ERDA  allocated  $50  mil- 
lion for  a  national  program  in  MHD — 
$36.3  million  more  than  ERDA's  orig- 
hial  request  and  $21.2  million  than 
ERDA's  revised  MHD  request  submitted 
on  Jime  30,  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  congressional  preroga- 
tive of  increasing  authorizations  be- 
yond the  amounts  requested  by  agencies 
is  traditionally  well  exercised.  The  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Conmiittee  exer- 
cised this  prerogative  in  setting  alloca- 
tions for  the  development  of  other  tech- 
nologies. The  committee,  for  example, 
recommended  a  134-percent  increase  In 
geothermal  development  funding — $30.5 
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million  over  the  amount  requested  by 
ERDA.  For  solar  power  development  the 
committee  recommended  a  104-percent 
budget  Increase — $73.2  million  more 
than  ERDA  requested.  The  committee, 
however,  approved  the  exact  amount  re- 
quested by  ERDA  for  MHE>— $13.7  mil- 
lion. This  amount  is  less  than  half 
ERDA's  rc'i.sed  request  for  MHD.  In 
fairness  to  ihe  committee,  we  must  note 
that  action  on  the  ERDA  authorization 
was  completod  before  ERDA  submitted 
its  new  reqne.st  to  Congress. 

It  is  esseitial  that  we  notify  our  con- 
ferees of  the  need  for  a  greater  MHD 
effort.  I  hope  the  House  will  not  oppose 
experts  In  science,  engineering,  indus- 
ti-y,  the  Senate  and  EIRDA  on  the  MHD 
issue,  but  will  offer  MHD  the  kind  of 
notional  effort  it  deserves. 

U.S.  Eni:bot  Reseabcr  and 
Development  AoMnnsTBATnoN, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  S,  197  J. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

Hmise    of    Representatives,    Cannon    Houne 
Office  Building,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dfar  Mr.  BAtrctis:  Attached  is  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  approval  of  a  perma- 
nent organization  for  ERDA  FossU  Energy. 
This  organization  has  created  two  new  divi- 
sions: Division  of  Magnetohydrodynamica 
(MHD)  and  Dlvi  i.jii  of  FossU  Demonstration 
Plants. 

These  divisions  V,  ive  been  established  In 
recognition  of  i  .e  <  ssentlal  role  that  MHD 
and  Synthetic  Vw\  DemonstratVon  Plants 
must  play  In  pro\  iding  tbe  United  States 
the  technical  options  to  meet  future  energy 
goals. 

This  organization  will  provide  primary  em- 
phasis on  research  on  the  development,  con- 
version and  utilization  of  our  foosll  energy 
sources  and  the  transition  of  tbeee  research 
technologies  to  large-scale  demonstration 
plants. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions or  need  additional  copies  of  the  orgatil- 
7.atlon. 

Sincerely, 

David  O.  Webb, 
As!^istant  Director  for  Fossil  Energy, 

Office  of  Congressional  Relations. 


EXTENSION  OF  PRICE  CONTROLS 
FOR  60  DAYS 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 

or  vnaiNiA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pi'esideut 
Gerald  Ford  has  to  date  sent  the  Con- 
gress a  variety  of  plans,  messages,  and 
progi'ams  to  deal  with  the  unresolved 
question  of  controls  on  the  price  of  do- 
mestic energy.  Despite  tlie  gi-eat  mix  of 
energy  plans  the  President  has  di-s- 
played — overnight  decontrol,  24-montJli 
decontrol.  39-month  decontrol;  with  a 
windfall  tax,  without  a  windfall  tax — 
he  has  remained  consistent  on  two 
points:  First,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  ration  fuel  by  price,  and 
second,  the  price  of  our  domestic  fuel  Is 
to  be  dictated  by  foreign  nations  In  con- 
cert with  the  international  oil  companies. 

Tlie  Pi'esident  has  falsely  spoken  of 
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"compromise"  while  failing  \o  yield  an 
inch  on  these  essential  points.  The  White 
House  has  decided  to  hold  stubbornly  to 
its  gouge-American-consumer  plans.  The 
Congress  must  have  the  court  ge  suid  the 
stamina  to  resist  Ford's  disas  trous  blue- 
print for  recession  and  en<  rgy  bank- 
ruptcy. Given  the  decided  lai  k  of  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  other  Ha  use  in  fail- 
ing to  oveiTide  the  veto  of  £ .  1849,  the 
House  of  Representatives  ns  y  well  be- 
come the  last  battleground  o  i  which  to 
defend  consumers  and  wt>rh  ing  people 
against  a  ruthless  raid  on  th  !ir  pocket- 
books  by  the  administration  md  the  oil 
companies. 

Let  us  take  another  look  a ,  what  the 
removal  of  controls  on  oil  will  mean  to 
the  American  economy.  The  in  emational 
oil  companies  operating  in  tl  !s  country 
are  now  technically  free  to  lalse  all  of 
their  domestic  prices  to  the  price  they 
are  getting  In  the  Middle  l^st.  Tliat 
meajos  we  could  be  paying  $13.  )0  per  bar- 
rel for  oil  which  was  profitab  e  at  $5  25. 
With  the  expected  OPEC  inc  eases  this 
fall,  that  figure  could  go  ev;n  higgler. 
This  means  a  quadrupling  of  i  rrices  over 
the  past  2  years. 

Recently,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  the  Honor  ible  Brock 
Adams  of  Washington,  testified  before  a 
House  energy  panel  to  warn  tli  s  Congress 
of  the  staggering  $11  billion  <  £fect  price 
decontrol  could  have  on  the  mounting 
Federal  deficit.  In  addition,  another 
600,000  Americans  can  be  expe  ;ted  to  lase 
their  jobs,  with  a  1.4-percent  ucrease  in 
the  cost  <k  living  and  a  2.1-pe  xent  di'Oi> 
in  the  GNP. 

The  staff  of  the  Congressi  )nal  Joint 
Economic  Committee  saw  th'  situation 
this  way  In  an  evaluatioi.  publ  shed  June 
27,  1975.  The  annual  impact  o  i  domestic 
oil  prices  will  be  to  the  time  o  $16  3  bil- 
lion for  the  same  amount  of  o:  1.  Unregu- 
lated natural  gas  prices  can  b ;  expected 
to  go  up  by  $3.6  billion,  and  cc  il  will  rl.se 
by  $3.16  billion.  Of  course,  indt-r  the 
Ford  decontrol  plan,  OPEC  na  ions  could 
cause  these  fienres  to  rise  ever  higher  at 
any  time. 

In  addition,  the  Pi-esidenfs  $2  oil  im- 
port tariff  will  raise  domestic  prices  by 
$8.68  billion  per  year,  and  th(  JEC  sees 
the  addittonal  "ripple  effect"  is  high  as 
50  percent.  An  example  of  th;  ripple  is 
the  estimate  of  the  Chase  B[anhattan 
Bank  that  interest  rates  would  go  as  high 
as  15  percent  next  year  if  pri<e  controls 
are  pennanently  removed.  Qu  te  simply, 
the  working  families  of  tliis  coi  intrx'  can- 
not afford  the  additional  $500  I  o  $900  p^r 
year  called  for  in  the  Fresidei  fs  decon- 
ti'ol  plans. 

Under  the  hill  vetoed  on  Tiet-daj-.  S. 
1840,  President  Ford  had  the  power  to 
raise  the  price  of  oil  as  high  as  le  pleased 
by  his  own  administrative  ac  ion.  if  he 
could  show  the  economic  neces  ;ity  of  do- 
ing so.  Clearly,  no  such  justifli  -ation  ex- 
ists. His  dogged  demand  for  O  mgress  to 
go  along  with  decontrol  Ls  a  tliinly  dis- 
guised effort  to  share  the  resi  wnsibillty 
for  an  Inflationary,  multibill  on  dollar 
giveaway  to  the  international  oil  com- 
panies. 

The  path  of  the  House  in  th  s  struggle 
Is  clear.  We  must  pass  a  quick  extension 
of  the  lapsed  price  controls  ss  soon  as 
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possible.  This  quick  and  simple  extension 
should  be  for  at  least  60  days  and  should 
have  no  strings  attached  by  the  Wliite 
House.  I  am  confident  that  such  an  ex- 
tension, if  vetoed,  can  be  overridden  by 
the  House. 

Upon  passage  of  this  extension  of  price 
controls,  we  must  act  quickly  to  pass  and 
send  to  the  Senate  UH.  7014,  the  com- 
prehensive energy  program  drafted  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  This  bill  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  country  becsuse  it  calls  for 
tough  conseiTation  witliout  raising  tlie 
price  which  consumers  must  pay  for  gas- 
oline, heating  oil,  food,  dnigs,  and  other 
petroleum  intensive  products.  Most  of  all. 
H.R.  7014  holds  the  line  on  the  price  of 
oil,  and  it  provides  for  energy  policy 
which  ir,  consistent  with  economic  re- 
covery. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  pass- 
ing only  what  we  are  led  to  believe  the 
President  will  sign.  The  best  that  we  can 
do  for  our  constituents  and  for  America 
is  to  pass  a  good  bill  and  let  the  President 
decide  what  action  he  desires  to  take  in 
the  full  light  of  public  imderstanding. 
If  Mr.  Ford  Is  determined  to  play  pari;i- 
san  politics  by  poi'traying  himself  as  an 
embattled  Execiitive  fighting  an  unyield- 
ing Congress,  we  cannot  stop  him.  But 
let  the  people  decide  who  is  siding  with 
the  special  interests  hke  the  oil  com- 
panie.-,  and  who  .stood  up  for  the  average 
Ameiicnn  family. 
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NOW  ACCOUNT  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACirrSLTIS 

IN  TKE  House  OP  REPRESENTATIVi.S 

Thursday.  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Ronald  W.  Haselton  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Association  of  Massachiisetts  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, summarizing  the  impact  of 
the  NOW  account  system  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

NOW  accounts  are  Interest-bearing 
checking  accounts.  They  are  a\-ailable 
only  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Two  years  ago,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  congressional  concern  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  this  system.  As  a 
proponent  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
NOW  account  option  in  these  two  States, 
I  am  encoiu-aged  by  Mr.  Haselton's  find- 
ings, which  clearly  demonstrate  the  posi- 
tive impact  of  the  new  system.  The  state- 
ment follows : 

Statement  of  Ronald  \V.  Haseliot; 

Mr.  Chairoian,  Senator  Brooke,  ladies  and 
eeuUeman;  my  uame  Is  Ronald  W.  Haselton. 
I  am  President  of  the  Coasumers  Savings 
Bank  here  In  Worcester,  ■whlcli  Is  proud  to 
have  been  the  first  bank  In  the  nation  to 
offer  N.  O.  W.  accoimts.  harlng  begun  In 
June,  1972.  However,  I  am  here  today  to  rep- 
resent the  Savings  Banks  A&^^ociatlon  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  am  acoompaniod  by  £Ilk>tt  Q. 
Carr,  Eii£cutive  Vice  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  Bartow  Kelly,  President  of  the 
Worcester  County  lastitution  for  Savings 
and  First  Vice  President  of  the  .\ssociation. 

Mas-sachusetts  savings  bank.=  are  mutual 


thrift  institutions  operated  solely  for  the 
benciit  of  their  depositors  and  communities. 
They  have  no  stockholders.  They  are  the 
principal  source  of  home  mortgage  funds  in 
MKSsach'.iieii.--.  Tlieir  depos.LS.  which  noYc 
exceed  over  $15  bllllou  In  over  4  million  sav- 
ings accounts,  represent  anprosiciately  75' 
of  all  savings  deposits  lu  thrift  InstltuUous 
in  Mas.sachu.<!-.-i.ts  and  are  in\e-:ted  primarily 
in  residential  mor'.gr.ge  loans.  \<!e  are  an  in- 
du.stry  compri-'jed  cl"  small  uniis.  The  largest 
.savings  hank  In  Massachr.setts  ranks  only 
26th  nationally,  and  is  Jess  than  onc-flfth  of 
the  size  of  the  largest  Ua-^^sachusctis  com- 
mercial bff-.k. 

Although  we  have  submi-.tod  for  the  rec- 
ord a  statement  opposed  to  removal  of  the 
"differential"  on  interest  rates  payable  on 
.savings  accounts  by  commercial  banks  and 
.savin^.s  hanks,  ni-.d  aio  prepared  to  answer 
questions  on  that  subject,  my  rem.irks  will  be 
entirely  on  N.  O.  W.  accounts. 

"njo  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  are 
proud  of  their  role  In  launching  N.O.W,  ac- 
counts and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today  to  discuss  the  progress 
of  these  accounts.  We  are  particularly  glad 
that  we  are  able  to  appear  before  the  two 
Senators  present.  Chairman  Mclntyre  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maasachusetfs  Senator 
Brooke,  because  the  savings  banks  and  pub- 
lic of  these  two  states  owe  you  a  tremendous 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  sticoessful  battle 
which  yc/u  conducted  two  yei.r.'  age  to  pro- 
tect this  valuaJble  new  consumer  banking 
service  from  what  at  that  time  seemed  to 
be  overwhelming  pressure  to  outlaw  Cie 
service. 

My  basic  message  in  this  regard  can  be 
Slimmed  up  in  ono  sentence.  All  of  the  good 
things  which  were  said  about  N.O.W.  ac- 
counts two  years  ago  have  turned  out  to  be 
true,  whereas  most  of  the  bad  things  have 
turned  out  to  be  false. 

When  he  spc^e  to  your  Subcommittee  on 
March  21,  1973  as  a  representative  of  thi.s 
Association,  Mr.  John  S.  Howe,  President  of 
th©  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  In 
Boston  Indicated  that  N.O.W.  accounts  had 
produced  two  major  new  benefits  for  eon- 
samer/ depositors. 

First,  N.O.W.  accounts  gave  6a\ings  ac- 
count depositors  "a  new  flexibility  as  to 
making  a  withdrawal  from  a  savings  account 
at  a  time  and  place  of  their  own  choosing". 
In  this  regard,  the  first  group  of  cuHtomers 
to  utUii«  N.O.W.  accounts  were  savings  de- 
positors who  occasionally  come  Into  the  bank 
to  make  a  withdrawal  and  buy  several  "coun- 
ter checks"  In  order  to  pay  regular  bills. 
Massachusetts  savings  banlts  sold  over  9,000,- 
000  counter  chetks  In  1972. 

Second.  N.O.W.  accounts  for  the  first  time 
enabled  depositors  to  receive  Interest  on  an 
account  which  can  be  utilized  to  '•transfer 
funds". 

Until  the  N.O.W.  account  offered  these 
breakthroughs  to  consumers,  banking  had 
been  like  an  Industry  which  offered  only 
Cadillacs  or  Volkswagen.?  to  the  public.  You 
could  either  write  checks  or  be  paid  interest, 
but  you  could  not  obtain  a  combination  ol 
the  two. 

The  N.  O.  W.  account  ha?  in  three  yrars  if 
anything  exceeded  the  expected  public  bene- 
fits cited  by  Mr.  Howe.  EiU»ibit  I  accompany- 
ing my  statement  indicates  tliat  at  the  end 
of  June,  1975,  there  were  over  475  thousand 
K.  O.  W.  accounts  in  Ma^aiachusetls  and  that 
thii  number  was  growing;  approximately  30,- 
000  a  month.  There  are  approximately  2  mil- 
lion households  in  Massachusetts,  of  which 
periiaps  l.j  million  have  some  form  of  trans- 
fer account  at  a  bank.  Hence,  the  N.  O.  W. 
account  has  already  reached  one  lu  every 
four  Massachusetts  households,  and  prob- 
ably one  lu  every  three  households  which 
utilize  a  bank.  If  current  growth  continues, 
within  three  to  five  years  every  Ma-ssachusetts 
household  v.ill  have  a  N.  O.  W.  account. 

Tills  rate  of  public  acceptance  of  a  com- 
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plex  new  banking  service  Is  unprecedented 
and  certainly  Indicates  that  the  public  likes 
the  service. 

Furthermore,  N.  O.  W.  customers  are  en- 
tl'.i'.Klastlc.  In  1973  approximately  40,000, 
N.  O.  W.  customers,  when  notified  that  Con- 
gress was  considering  outlawing  this  service, 
wrote  several  thousand  letters  to  Massachu- 
.•-etts  Congressmen.  People  like  their  ac- 
counts and  want  to  keep  them. 

Exhibit  II  accompanying  my  statement  in- 
dlcate.s  that  the  source  of  N.O.W.  accounts 
opened  is  somewhat  equally  divided  between 
prior  checking  account  cu.stomers  and  prior 
savmgs  account  customers,  tluus  fulfilling  Mr. 
Howe's  prophesy  that  portions  of  both  groups 
would  find  the  account  useful. 

The  growing  tendency  of  banks  to  dr.op 
the  per  item  service  charge,  which  is  illus- 
trated In  Exhibit  III,  has  resulted  in  even 
greater  benefits  to  the  public  than  antici- 
pated. Whereas  it  appeared  in  1973  that  the 
N.  O.  W.  account  would  be  mo^t  useful  to  a 
customer  whose  needs  were  in  between  those 
of  a  traditional  savings  account  and  a  tradi- 
tional checking  account  who  writes  a  limited 
nttmber  of  checks  on  a  moderatelv  large  ac- 
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count,  as  Exhibit  III  Indicates,  the  free 
N.O.W.  account  has  literally  offered  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  which  wants  It  everything 
in  one  package  regardless  of  how  many 
checks  are  written.  I  wlU  discuss  the  long  run 
implications  of  this  change  shortly. 

EXHIBIT  I 

TOT^L    N'JVBfR    or    NOW   ACCOUNTS    OUTSTANOI'iG    IN 
rviASSACHUSETTS 

Monlh  ending 


September  1S72 
December  1972 
March  1973... 

June  1973 

Spptemoer  1973 
Decemljer  1973.  _ 
March  1974  . 
June  1974  .. 
Sppleinber  1974 
December  1974. . 

March  1975 

June  1975 
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EXHIBIT  n 

SOURCES  OF  NOW  ACCOUNT  DEPOSITS  IN  MASSACHUSEHS 

|ln  thousands  of  dollar;] 


\\\  banks 

Sa  zings  banks 

NA 

N  A 

23,93b 

23. 936 

34,226 

34.  226 

!)1,434 

'.1.434 

60, CSS 

60,668 

S9,036 

89.036 

117,824 

109,  355 

151,916 

132.214 

218, 084 

168, 404 

288, 620 

m.  704 

383,  027 

247, 648 

475, 191 

291, 035 

All  banks 

Savings  banks 

Time 

Time 

Demand 

and 

and 

Month  ending 

deposits 

sanngs 

NA  . 

Other 

Mvings 

Sep!einoerl972.. 

NA 

December  1972    . 

$4.  673  . 

W,  673 

March  1973.. 

2.843 

2  841 

June  1973  .. 

1.805  . 

1  WS 

September  1973 . 

1.756  . 

1,756 

December  1973 

1.736  . 

1,736 

March  1974.. 

5223 

1,992  . 

1,505 

June  1974  . 

376 

2, 108  . 

1.665 

September  1974.. 

337 

2, 777  . 

1,967 

December  1974. . 

272 

2,536  . 

1,849 

March  1975..       . 

3  434 

3. 119  . 

2.038 

June  1975 

3,396 

3,240 

2. 254 





Source:  Fetferal  Resenre  Bink  of  Boston  and  S.ivjn?s  B-.ni.s 
Association  of  W.issachusetfs. 

EXHIBIT  III 
NOW  ACCOU.NT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Note:  These  are  transfers  to  new  NOW  accounts  during  the 
month  from  the  institutions  own  time  and  savings  or  demand 
deposits. 

Source:  Fede-al  Reserve  Bank  of  B,>s'.o:i  and  Savings  Barks 

A'.scci.iiiuii  of  M.issic!iuset's. 


AH  banks 


Savings  banks 


Month  ending 


September  1972. 
Oecembef  1972.. 

March  1973 

Ji;nel973 

September  1973., 
December  1973... 

March  1974 

June  1974 

September  1974.. 
December  1974... 

March  1975 

June  1975 


Number  of 
lianks  ofiering 
NOW  accounts 


Number 

offering  free 

NOW  accounts 


Number 

offering 

r:OW  accounts 


Number 

offering  free 

NOW  accounts 


Afl  banks  -  Savings  banks 

Average  aveiase 

balance  in  balance  in 

NOW  accouiiis  NOW  accounts 


All  banks  ■-  Savings  ban'»s  - 

Average  Average 

number  of  number  of 

drafts  drafts 


23       None 

59 

69 

69 

74 

90 

146  46 

I»3  60 
218  117 
252  157 
286  191 
320         214 


23 
59 


UoiM 


69 

74 

90 

98  32 

114  38 

122  68 

131  92 

137  101 

146  109 


NA 
{1  860.00 
I.  878.  or. 
1.784.61 
1. 660. 15 
1,  550. 24 
1,341.71 
1,172.9b 
1,  044. 04 
993.  7b 
1.063.33 
1, 107. 71 


NA 

MA 

NA 

$1,860.00 

4.9 

4.9 

1.  878. 06' 

5,7 

5.7 

1,784.61 

4.3 

1, 660. 15 

5.2 

1.560.24 

5.3 

1.351.85 

7  4 

1.179.50 

7.7 

1,040.27 

7.7 

972.67 

9.2 

994.39 

9.80 

9.2 

972.85 

10.3 

9.6 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  Savings  Banks  Association  of  Massachusetts. 

EXHIBIT  IV 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  DEPOSITS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  S.AVINGS  BANKS 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Savings  banks 

Amount 

Percent 

1950. 

$3,284,571 

43.5 

1951 

3, 365. 776 

42.9 

1952 _.. 

3.556,176 

44.1 

1953 

3,795,933 

46.0 

1954. 

4,072,990 

46.9 

1955 

4, 404, 674 

47.6 

1956 

4,  700,  575 

49.2 

1957 

4. 910, 485 

50.2 

1958 

5,  223, 381 

50.3 

1959 

5, 480, 129 

bl.l 

1960 

5,732,013 

51.1 

1961 

6,127,205 

51.1 

1962 

6,610,576 

52.3 

Commercial  Banks 


Amount 


$4,  273, 727 

4,480,225 

4, 509, 853 

4,456,910 

4,611,093 

4.  855, 663 

4,855,817 

4, 881, 102 

5,162,931 

'5,249,610 

'5,492,946 

'  5, 861, 564 

'6,036,636 


Percent 


?6.5 
57.1 
55.9 
54.0 
53.1 
52.4 
59.8 
49.8 
49.7 
48  9 
48.9 
48.9 
47.7 


Totals 


$7, 550, 298 

7,846,001 

8,066.029 

8,252,84 

8.684,083 

9, 260, 337 

9, 556, 392 

9, 791, 587 

10,386,312 

10, 729, 739 

11,224,959 

11,988,769 

12, 647,  212 


Savings  banks 


Commercial  Banks 


Amount 


1963 7,132.891 

1964 7,752,996 

1%5 8.348,084 

1966 8,639,722 

1967 9,178,445 

1968 9,704.076 

1969 10,395.798 

1970 .  11,079,680 

1971 12,502,171 

1972 .  13.870,430 

1973 14,613,449 

1974... ..  14,894,903 


Percent 


54.0 
53.9 
53.  f 
52.6 
50.1 
48.8 
52.0 
50.2 
51.4 
51.8 
50.6 
50.3 


Amount 


'6,068,584 
'7,631,478 
'  7. 22S,  385 
'7.773,642 
'  9, 135, 293 

1  10, 157. 386 
'  9, 598, 706 

'  11,010,531 
11, 807, 188 
12  920, 138 
14,246,644 
14,  705, 455 


Percent 


46.0 
46.1 
46.4 
47.4 
49.9 
51.2 
48.0 
49.8 
43.6 
48.2 
49.4 
43.7 


Toliils 


13.201,475 
14,834,474 
15, 577, 469 
16,  413, 364 
18,  313,  738 
19,871,462 
19, 994,  5U4 
22,090,211 
24,309,353 
26, 790,  568 
28. 860, 093 
29, 600,  358 


>  Non-FDIC  insured  banks  and  trust  company  figures  not  available 


Sources:  FDIC  ar.d  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Banks 


In  summary  the  public  benefits  of  N.  O.  W. 
accounts  cannot  be  challenged. 

Obviously  N.  O.  W.  accounts  have  Injected 
a  new  life  Into  thrift  Institutions  as  well.  In 
only  one  month  of  the  40  month  history  of 
N.O.W.  accounts  In  Massachusetts  savings 
banks  has  the  amount  of  the  total  balances 
tieclined.  Obviously  It  is  a  good  account  to 
have  around,  particularly  in  periods  of  dis- 
intermedlatlon. 

But  the  major  benefit  of  N.O.W.  accounts 
to  thrift  Institutions  probably  has  come 
through  the  changed  attitude  which  they 
have  helped  to  engender.  In  the  late  1980's 
the  growth  rate  of  Massachusetts  savings 
banks,  even  In  personal  savings  deposits, 
lagged  far  behind  that  of  "full  service"  com- 
mercial banks.   (See  E.xhlbit  IV.)   Although 


this  growth  gap  has  not  been  eliminated, 
there  are  signs  that  It  may  have  been  re- 
duced, hence  thrift  Institutions  look  to  the 
future  with  more  aggressiveness  as  well  as 
genuine  pride  at  having  Innovated  this 
service. 

The  1973  criticisms  of  N.  O.  W.  accotmts 
fell  Into  two  primary  categories:  forecasts 
that  they  would  disrupt  the  competitive  bal- 
ance and  growth  rates  between  th«  various 
banking  Industries  lu  Massachusetts,  and 
predictions  that  they  would  be  unprofitable, 
thtis  Jeopardirtng  profit  margins  or  loan  In- 
terest rates. 

Despite  the  noteworthy  market  penetra- 
tion figures  which  I  have  already  cited, 
N.  O.  W.  accotmts  have  not  altered  inter- 
Industry  flows  In  Ma.'^sachusetts  on  a  state- 


wide basis  or  in  any  one  market.  This  ap- 
parent paradox  between  substantial  market 
penetration  and  no  disruptlorvs  in  aggregate 
deposit  flows  has  been  possible  for  several 
reasons. 

First.  N.  O.  W.  deposits.  Indeed  all  money 
transfer  accounts,  represent  a  very  small 
portion  of  total  deposits.  Hence,  large  move- 
ments within  these  categories  get  totally  lost 
when  aggregated  with  far  larger  categories  oi 
deposits.  The  usefulness  of  N.  O.  W.  accounts, 
and  checking  accounts,  to  banks  comes  not 
through  the  volume  of  deposits  which  they 
generate,  but  rather  In  that  they  are  a  key 
to  the  location  of  other  more  voluminous  ac- 
counts, primarily  personal  savings  accounts. 
Exhibit  V  lllu.«;trates  that  N.  O.  W.  deposit 
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growth  has  grown  to  only  16.1 '  r  o 
posit  growth  In  Massachusetts,  a 
capable  of  disrupting  inter-Industry 
flows. 

Second,  as  illustrated  by  Exhibit 
new  N.O.W.  accounis  at  all  banks 
lag  from  the  banks'  existing  custolner 
N.O.W.   account   has  thus  become 
of  transferring  customers  to  a  bette  r 
\;lthin  a  bank,  rather  than  attraqt 
tomers  from  another  bank. 

The  charges  that  N.O.W.  accou 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

total  de-      disrupt    inter-Industry    deposit    flows    were 
Igure  not      launched    primarily    by    commercial    banks, 
deposit     which  believed  that  they  might  lose  large 
portions  of  their  personal  checking  business 
VI,  most     to  all  other  industries.  Exhibit  VII  indicates 
are  com-      that  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  that  com- 
.s.  The     mercial    banks    have    already    assumed    the 
a   means     leadership  position  in  N.O.W.  account  growth 
account     despite   the   fact   that   more   savings   banks 
ing  cus-      have  offered  the  service,  for  longer,  and  fre- 
quently with  better  terms.  Checking  account 
Is  would     customers  transferring  to  N.O.W.  accounts 


EXHIBIT  V 
N^VV  ACCOUNTS  AS  A  PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  DEPOSIT  GROWTH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  BANKS 

[Ocllars  in  thousands] 


Month  ending — 


June  1972 

December  1972. 
December  1973. 
December  1974. 


Sources :  Federal  Reserve  Bank  ol  Boston  anc  Savings  Banks  Association  at  Massachusetts. 

EXHIBIT  VI 
SOURCES  OF  NOW  ACCOUNT  DEPOSITORS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


All  b  nks 


Month  ending- 


September  1972. 
December  1972.. 

March  1973 

June  1973 

September  1973. 
December  1973.. 


Existing 
customer  ' 


NA 
1.651 
937 
749 
944 
761 


ile'.v  customer 


NA 


>  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  detines  e 


the  instttution  at  the  time  the  NOW  account  *^s  0|  ene  I 


the 


tlie 


My    own    bank    has    retained    t 
charge,  as  we  believe  that  one  of 
account's  most  attractive  features 
permits  the  bank  to  pay  the  depos 
deserves  for  his  funds,  but  to  charg^ 
the  checks  he  uses,  the  most  logic;  H 
basis.  Both  the  bank  and  the  custpmer 
for  what  they  get.  Exhibit  VIII, 
from  Consumers  Savings  Bank  cos 
analysis,  indicates  that  on  this 
accounts  are  profitable.  Our  growth 
accounts  has  been  satisfactory  as 

Exhibit  IX  presents  the  cost  accotlnt 
mation   on   N.O.W.   accounts   for 
quarter  for  a  $400  million  savings 


ba«  Is 


V  e 


Month  ending 


Tital 
savings  h  ink 
NOW  dep(  iits 


34, 


363 


44,522 


S61 

J75 

84,162 

92,341 


September  1972 $llJ094 

October  1972 22  306 

November  1972 -.^^— 

December  1972 

January  1973 

February  1973 

March  1973 

April  1973 

May  1973 99 

June  1973 105, 

July  1973 110 

August  1973 113 

September  1973 116 

October  1973 125 

Hovembef  1973 131 

December  1973 138, 

January  1974 

February  1974 

March  1974 

April  1974 

May  1974 

June  1974 1S51946 

July  1974 161,  544 


September  11,  1975 

are  doing  so  primarily  at  their  own  com- 
mercial bank. 

The  largest  commercial  bank  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
an  aggressive  marketing  organization,  does 
not  yet  oflfer  N.O.W.  accounts,  which  is  fur- 
tlaer  evidence  to  the  fact  that  N.O.W.  ac- 
counts have  not  hurt  commercial  banks. 

The  tendency  towards  "free"  N.O.W.  ac- 
counts has  raised  further  doubts  concerning 
the  iwrofitabllity  of  N.O.W.  accounts,  but  we 
see  no  major  problems  l>i  this  area. 


Commercial  bank 
deposits 


Savings  bank 
deposits 


{11,549.920 
12,920.138 
14, 246, 644 
14,705,455 


$13,  491,  589 
14,  056  294 
14, 696, 052 
14,975,471 


Total  deposits 


$25,041,509 
26,976,432 
28, 942, 696 
29,680.926 


Actijl  deposit 
growth 


Actual  NOW 
account  growth 


NOWgrovkthasa 
percent  of  totil 
deposit  growth 


$1  934,923 

1.  966,  264 

738,  230 


$44, 552 
93, 556 
118,994 


2.3 

4.7 

l&l 


Banks 


Banks 


Savings  banks 


All  banks 


Existing 
customer  i     New  customer 


NA  NA 

1  651  

937 

749 

944 

761  


Month  ending— 


Existing 
customer  '   Nevir  customer 


Savings  banks 

Existing 
customer '    New  customer 


March  1974 

June  1974 

September  1974. 
December  1974.. 

March  1975 

June  1975 


6  680 

5,842 

4,960 

4  157 

6,591 

P,613 

4,802 

4,467 

13,  383 

15,  229 

7,928 

10,200 

12, 187 

9,727 

6,583 

5,422 

21,143 

15,618 

9,704 

7,670 

21, 059 

18,296 

10, 179 

9.400 

iting  customers  as  tho?e  having  an  account  at        Sources:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  Savings  Banks  Association  of  Massachusetts. 


service 

NOW. 

s  that  It 

i  ;or  all  he 

him  for 

pricing 

pay 

sxcerpted 

account 

N.O.W. 

n  N.O.W. 

11. 

infor- 

latest 

1  ank  with 


t  he 


over  7.000  'free'  N.O.W.  accounts.  It  indi- 
cates that  on  a  "•marginal"  basis,  including 
all  costs  directly  attributable  to  N.O.W.  ac- 
counts, they  are  profitable  at  this  bank  as 
well. 

However,  in  this  bank  when  a  pro-rated 
portion  of  existing  "overhead"  for  fixed 
branch  and  administrative  expense  is  added, 
N.O.W.  accounts  produce  a  slight  loss  on  a 
full  costing  basis.  This  lass  Is  not  alarming, 
however,  in  that  it  represents  an  alternative 
to  advertising  or  other  uses  of  the  funds 
which  the  bank's  management  with  full 
knowledge,  has  chosen  to  expend  In  this 
fashion. 

EXHIBIT  VII 


It  is  certainly  not  a  matter  for  Congres- 
sional or  regulatory  concern.  The  banking 
public  benefited,  and  the  solvency  of  the 
bank  Is  not  threatened.  Indeed,  If  all  savings 
banks  were  forced  to  make  all  services  profit- 
able at  all  times,  many  of  us  would  be  forced 
to  drop  other  services,  Including  mortgages, 
from  time  to  time. 

Yet,  tlie  question  remains  concerning  how 
large  a  N.O.W.  account  volume  can  be  ab- 
sorbed on  this  basis.  For  this  reason  I  expect 
to  see  further  changes  in  the  N.O.W.  account. 
A  number  of  options  are  open  to  banks  in- 
cluding: 

1.  Rtimpose  the  per  item  charge. 


NOW  ACCOUNT  GROWTH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANKS 
[Dollars  in  thousandsl 


Total 

commercial  bank 

NOW  deposits 


Savings  bank 
percent  of  total 


Commercial  bank 
percent  of  total 


Savings  bank 
dollar  growth 


Commercial  bank 
dollar  growth 


Savings  bank 
percent  of  growth 


Commercial  bank 
percent  of  growth 


100 


333 
S88 
186 
i52 
?59 
J73 

m 

)78 


134, 832 
133,  453 
147,  845 
150 
151 


0,309 
■  510 


$2,274 
3,(57 
5^916 
11458 

9,296 
n,  156 
14. 175 


98.3 
97.3 
96.2 
94.7 
94.2 
93.3 
91.9 


8.1 


$11,094  100.0  0 

11,292 

11,977 

10,159 

15,139 

12,314 „  . 

12,187... .  ... 

8,179 '  "     . 

7,292 . 

6,055 

4,798 

5,366 " 

2,407 . 

9,614 .  

5,922 :;. 

6,233 

-3,196  $2,274          0  100. 0 

3,621         1,583  69.6  30.4 

9,392         2.059  82.0  18.0 

2,464         2,542  49.2  50.8 

1,201          838  58.9  41.1 

4,436         1,860  70.5  29.5 

5,598         3,019  65.0  35.0 


September  11,  1975 
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Month  ending 


August  1974 

September  1974. 

October  1974 

November  1974.. 
December  1974.. 

January  1975 

February  1975... 

Maich  1975 

April  1975 

May  1975 

Jiiiiel975 


ToUl 

Total 

savlflB  bank 
NOW  deposits 

commercial  bank 

Savings  bank 

Commercial  bank 

Savings  bank 

Commercial  bank 

Savings  bank 

Commercial  bank 

NOW  deposits 

percent  of  total 

percent  <A  total 

dollar  growth 

dollar  growth 

percent  of  growth 

percent  of  gioAth 

169,042 

22.532 

88.2 

11.8 

7,498 

8.357 

47.3 

52.7 

175, 185 

33,597 

«3.9 

16.1 

6,143 

11,065 

35.7 

£4.3 

184, 830 

40,  245 

S2.1 

17.9 

9,645 

6.648 

59.2 

40.8 

192, 535 

48,167 

aao 

20.0 

7,706 

7  922 

49.3 

50.7 

200, 083 

56.989 

77.8 

22.2 

7,547 

8  822 

46.1 

53.9 

206, 797 

73,  517 

73.8 

26.  2 

6,714 

16,  528 

28.9 

71.1 

221,  506 

96,647 

G9.6 

30.4 

14,709 

23, 130 

38.9 

fal.  1 

246, 259 

124, 700 

66.4 

33.6 

24, 753 

28, 059 

46.9 

53  1 

250, 780 

136, 165 

64.8 

35.2 

4,521 

11.459 

28.3- 

71  ; 

213.978 

155,318 

13.0 

37.0 

13,198 

19. 153 

40.8 

59  2 

283. 134 

185, 923 

6a4 

39.fi 

19.  ISb 

30, 605 

38.5 

61.  b 

Sources:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  Savings  Banks  Association  of  Massachusetts. 


Exhibit  VIII. — Consumers  Savings  Bank — 
Statement  of  operating  income  anS  ex- 
pense— NOW  Department,  10  ynonths  end- 
ing August  31,  1975 

[Year  to  date] 

Income:  Actual 

Miscellaneous  fees $30,933 

Miscellaneous  Incomes 6,389 


Fees  and  miscellaneous 36,322 

Use  of  funds ---  282,903 


.Allocated  hicome 283,903 


Total  Income 319,225 

Expense: 

Employees  salaries — regtUar 15,846 

Employees  salaries — overtime 104 

.Agency  salaries 883 


Employee  salaries 16,  833 

.Automobile  parking — employees, .  310 

Educational  promotions 191 

Insurance — group  and  health 1,  304 

Retirement  association 217 

Unemployment       compensation — 

FXCA 1.388 


Employee  benefits 3,410 


Deposit  insurance  fund 2,830 

Other  Insurance 187 


Insurance 3,017 

Computer  ser\ict;  bureaus 13,618 


Computer    Services .. 13,618 

Depreciation — furniture   and    fix- 
tures    164 

Equipment  service 77 

Equipment  rentals 2,  054 

Purnitiu'e  and  fixtures  direct 69 


Equipment  expense 2,364 


St.atlonery  and  supplies 4, 171 

Telephone -  858 

Postage 6,078 

Express,  trucking,  and  courier 0 

Consulting    services —3 

Miscellaneous 905 

Travel  and  or  entertainment 15 


General   13,024 


Alain  oCace  occupany 10,320 

-Mlocated  expense 10,320 


Total   expense 61,585 


Dividend  applied 238,289 

Net  operating  etUTilngs 19,  350 

Exhibit  TK.—JfOW  account  cost  analysis 
Income:  Marginal 

Direct _     $5,326 

Investment    203,516 


Operating  expenses: 

Controllable    15,252 

Noncontrollable    44,146 

Occupancy     


Total      —    69,398 

Closing  costs: 

Branch    1 

Branch    2 

Branch    3 

Branch    4 

Main    office 

Branch    5 

Branch    6 

Branch    7 . 

Subtotal  . — 

Administration     . 

Accounting    

Auditing     

Stipplv/service    -  — 

Total   - 

Dividends     139,209 

Net    proflt/loSE 10,385 

Source:  Savings  Ban&s  Association  of 
Massachusetts. 

2.  Lower  the  interest  rate. 

3.  Tie  the  service  on  to  profitable  services, 
as  indeed  the  bank  In  Exhibit  IX  has  done. 

Banks  will  surely  be  able  to  take  such 
steps  as  necessary. 

Mortgage  rates  in  Massachusetts  remain 
more  than  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  hence  N.O.W.  accounts  have  not 
rai.=;ed  the  cost  of  borrowing. 

In  summary,  the  N.O.W.  account  must  he 
regarded  as  a  successful  experience  at  this 
time.  The  public  has  benefited  substan- 
tially. No  banks  have  been  hurt  and  many  of 
the  original  opponents  of  change  now  realize 
that  ic  was  for  the  best.  For  this  reason  we 
hope  that  the  Congress  v/lU  soon  act  on  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act  so  that  the  Job 
of  modernizing  the  public  services  available 
at  bai-.k.*-  can  continue. 
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HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP    NtW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1975, 1  was  absent  from  Wash- 
ington due  to  an  inspection  trip  of  Fort 
Monmouth  and  Fort  Dix  in  New  Jersey. 
As  a  result  of  that  necessary  absence  due 
to  ofiBcial  business,  I  unfortunately 
mis.'ied  several  votes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  For  the  benefit  of  my  constitu- 
ents, I  would  like  to  make  public  how  I 
would  have  voted  if  I  had  been  present: 

RoUcall  No.  492.— Quorum  call— Ab- 
sent. 

RoUcall  No.  493.— H.R.  3884— National 


emergencie.s :  adoption  of  tlie  rule  — 
House  Resolution  524 — providing  lor 
House  floor  considei'ation  of  the  bill  to 
terminate  certain  authorities  of  the  Pre.  - 
ident  and  Federal  agencies  with  respect 
to  national  emergencies  still  in  effect, 
and  to  establish  procediues  for  declaring; 
and  terminating  futme  national  emer- 
gencies, yeas — 382,  nays — 0.  If  I  had 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
RollcaU  No.  494.— H.R.  3884— National 
emergencies:  passage  of  the  bill  to  termi- 
nate certain  authorities  of  the  President, 
and  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  na- 
tional emergencies  still  in  effect,  and  to 
establish  procedmes  for  declaring  and 
terminating  future  national  emergen- 
cies, yeas — 388.  nay.s — 5.  If  I  had  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


MAINTAINING  THE  QUARTERLY 
BASIS  FOR  DEPOSITS  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JtRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\IATI\  f  S 

Thursday,  September  11.  1975 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
introduced  a  bill  last  week  wliich 
addresses  an  issue  of  deep  concern  to 
States  and  localities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  Social  Security  Administration 
lias  mider  consideration  a  proposal  which 
would  dii'ect  States  to  deposit  social 
security  contributions  more  frequentl;. 
than  on  the  present  quarterly  basis.  ; 
change  which  would,  if  Implemented 
impose  serious  financial  hardships  oi; 
these  units  of  government. 

My  bill,  II.R.  9396,  would  amend  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U> 
require  that  States  having  agreement- 
entered  into  thereunder  will  continue  i:> 
make  social  security  payments  and  re- 
ports on  a  calendar-quarterly  basis.  Th 
quarterly  remittance  of  these  funds  and 
flUng  of  reports  has  been  the  procedur. 
since  the  outset  of  this  program  relati\ , 
to  the  coverage  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  almost  25  yeare  ago 

Whereas  so  many  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  currently  experiencim; 
severe  financial  difficulties,  this  would  be 
an  especially  inappropriate  time  to  add 
to  their  economic  straits  by  causing  t  hem 
to  forfeit  the  Interest  earned  on  these 
deposits  ajid  creating  extra  pc^ministra- 
tive  burdens  and  costs. 

In  my  own  State,  It  is  estimated  that 
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New  Jersey  would  have  to  pr 
additional  $24.1  million  in  the 
while  local  governments  would 
furnish  an  additional  $15.6 
loss  of  interest  income  is  estim 
$1.7  million  to  the  State  and  $1 
lion  to  local  jurisdictions.  Other 
and  municipalities   across  the   ( 
would  be  similarly  adversely  affected. 

The    Social    Security    Adminij 
has  indicated  that  factual  data 
compiled    to    ascertain    legi-slati 
administrative  problems  which  ai 
erated  depository  schediile  would 
on  the  States.  A  recommended 
action  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
tary    of    the    Department    of 
Education,   and  Welfare  once 
formation  has  been  collected  an 
uated.  I  submit  that  this  data  w 
trate   with   striking  clarity   the 
detrimental   consequences  of 
more  frequent  deposists  of  social 
ity    contributions    than    the 
quarterly  basis  for  State  and 
nances,   which   are   already 
strained    without    this    added    incum- 
brance. 
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HAILE  SELASSIE:  MEMORIAL 
UTE  TO  A  TOWERING 
THE  20TH  CENTURY 
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HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS, 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESFNT.^TjTVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  19 
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Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
fitting  that  the  Record  acknow 
memoriam  the  life  and  death  ol 
Sela.ssie,   former  Emperor  of   El  I 
The  passing  of  Emperor  Selassie 
age    of    83 — August    27.     1975— 
marks  the  end  of  an  era,  not 
Ethiopia,  but  for  America  and  the 
The  highlights  of  the  life  of  thi! 
man  are  certainly  cause  for 
terms  of  African-American 
we  move  toward  the  21st  centun 
himself  ruled  his  ancient  land  for 
centui-y,    during    which    both 
Ethiopia  came  to  symbolize  much 
hope  and  tragedy  of  this  century 

Selassie's    moving    plea    befoije 
League  of  Nations  in  1936  in  the 
the  infamous  Mussolini-led  Italian 
sion  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  failure 
Western  powers  to  respond  to  Ws 
exposed  the   bankruptcy   of   the 
World  War  I  international  or 
signalled  the  war  that  was  to  con^ 
veiT  real  sense,  the  appeasement  oJ 
at  Munich  was  a  footnote  to  the 
peasement  inherent  in  the  Leagu  ; 
potence  at  Geneva  in  tlie  face  o: 
solini's  fascist  aggression  against 
pia.  Of  course,  then  as  now.  w 
of  black  Africa  that  was  free — : 
time — received    little   serious 
from  the  West,  and  despite  the 
Ethiopia's  ancient  role  in  the 
ment  of  Christian  civilization,  its 
to  the  Christian  nations  of  the  Wejt 
to  go  tragically  unheeded.  Yet,  the 
of  the  West  to  discourage 
Ethiopia  was  prelude  to  the  much 
disaster  that  was  World  War  II. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nevertheless,  for  Selassie  and  Ethio- 
pia, adversity  brought  about  by  the  Ital- 
ian occupation  would  ultimately  be  con- 
quered, and  the  Emperor  would  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
Selassie's  Etliiopia  would  also  initiate  the 
Africans  Unity.  Along  with  Liberia,  Se- 
lassie's Ethiopia  would  also  initiate  the 
protracted  international  campaign  the 
svstem  of  racial  tyranny  that  still  pre- 
vails in  Southern  Africa  today.  Hov.ever, 
just  as  the  African  roots  of  var  were 
ignored  by  the  West  when  Emperor 
Selassie  issued  his  poignant  appeal  in 
1936  at  Geneva,  we — particularly  in  the 
United  States — confront  a  similar  danger 
in  takins  Africa  for  granted  at  a  point  of 
grov.in?  economic  interdependence  with 
the  developing  world.  Hopefully,  we  will 
reflect  back  on  the  sins  of  omission  of 
that  period  as  a  guide  to  the  initiatives 
wc  must  take  during  this  period.  Ulti- 
mately, the  greatest  tribute  that  we  as 
Americans  can  pay  to  one  who  was  a  true 
friend  of  this  country  will  be  reflected  in 
the  decisive  actions  we  take  to  raise 
Africa  to  the  level  of  significance  in  our 
foreign  policy  that  it  deserves.  And  no- 
where would  a  greater  clue  to  our  inten- 
tions be  provided  than  in  a  renewal  of 
our  country's  commitment  to  freedom, 
justice,  equality,  and  majority  rule  in  the 
remaining  white-dominated  strongholds 
of  Southern  Africa;  Namibia,  Rhodesia, 
and  South  Africa. 

Penally,  for  the  record,  the  statement 
by  our  I»iesident,  Gerald  Ford,  foUov.ed 
by  a  biography  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  August  28, 1975,  by  David  Ot- 
taway  capture,  I  think,  the  significance 
of  Haile  Selassie  and  his  legacy  to  Ethio- 
pia, Africa,  America,  and  the  world: 
IFiom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  1975 1 
Ford  Salutes  Selassie  as  hEAvm  of  All 
Africa 

Washington,  August  27. — President  Ford 
paid  tribute  today  to  the  late  Emperor  Haile 
Sela&sle  of  Ethiopia  as  a  "towering  leader  for 
50  years,  not  only  of  his  own  country  but 
of  the  entire  African  continent." 

At  the  time  of  the  Italian  Invasion  40 
years  ago,  Mr.  Ford  said,  "he  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  everyone  around  the  world  who  be- 
lieves in  national  independence  and  peace 
with  freedom  among  nations. 

"As  a  friend  of  tills  country  and  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  emergence  of  developing  nations, 
he  will  be  greatly  missed,"  the  President  said 
in  a  statement. 

"But  his  achievements — peaceful  coopera- 
tion among  African  states  and  between  Afri- 
can states  and  the  rest  of  the  world — will  live 
on  and  continue  to  have  the  fullest  American 
.support." 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  28,  1975] 

HAn.E  Selassie:  Visionary  Ruleh  of  a  Feudal 

Land 

( By  David  B.  Ottaway  and  Anthony 
Astrachan) 

Conquering  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
Elect  of  God,  King  of  Kings,  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia.  His  titles  were  ancient,  but  Haile 
Selassie  was  a  towering  figure  of  the  20th 
century. 

His  endurance  was  unequaled — more  than 
half  a  century  in  power.  No  other  leader  came 
close  to  matching  It. 

When  Haile  Selassie  became  regent  in  1916, 
Nlcolal  Lenin  was  in  exile  In  Switzerland 
and  few  in  or  out  of  Russia  had  heard  of 
Josef  Stalin.  Mao  Tse-Tung  was  one  of  the 
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faceless  Chinese  millions.  Adolf  Hitler  was  a 
message  runner  In  the  Kaiser's  army.  Benito 
Mu.ssolinl,  who  tried  to  swallow  up  Ethiopia 
and  failed,  was  an  Italian  corporal.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Of  the  century's  greats,  only  Winston 
Churchill  was  then  a  figure  of  note  in  his  own 
country.  The  men  who  were  to  become  leaders 
of  the  new  Africa,  and  the  current  generation 
of  leaders  of  the  developed  nations,  were 
s'iil  children.  Haile  Selassie  outla.sted  his 
contemporaries  and  became,  In  some  respects, 
the  contempo.'-ary  of  the  new  leaders. 

The  emperor  incarnated  the  20th  cent.iry's 
filth  in  the  tools  and  machinery  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy.  He  lobbied  his  country  into 
the  old  League  of  Nations  and  touched  the 
conscience  of  the  world  with  his  gallant 
pathetic  plea  to  the  league  for  collective  se- 
curity agai:i3t  Mussolini's  aggression  in  1936. 

His  betrayal  by  the  weary  or  cynical  men 
who  then  led  the  'civilized"  world  did  not 
destroy  his  belief  in  collective  security  and 
international  forums.  His  Ethiopia  helped  to 
found  the  United  Nations  in  1945  and  the 
Organiz.ition  of  African  Unity  in  1963. 

Haile  Selassie  led  his  country  from  a 
largely  medieval  state  to  the  threshold  of  the 
modern  world.  .Anilclpating  one  of  the  main 
trends  of  the  second  half  of  this  century, 
he  was  the  firat  ruler  of  an  undeveloped 
country  to  articulate  its  right  to  equality 
with  the  wealthy  nations  and  to  a  share  in 
the  social  pnd  economic  benefits  of  the  20th 
century. 

His  achievements,  however.  seldoin 
matched  hi?  Intentions.  They  were  frustrated 
not  only  by  the  usual  obstacles  to  develop- 
ment but  also  by  the  emperor's  own  auto- 
cratic ways  and  his  fear  of  too-rapid  change. 

So  he  became  the  target  of  laughter  and 
criticism.  Evelyn  Waugh  lampooned  him  in 
fiction  in  the  1930s.  Africans  who  had  seldom 
had  a  good  word  for  imperialists  came  to 
Addis  Ababa  in  the  1950s  and  later,  saw  its 
slums  and  appalling  poverty  and  said:  "If 
tills  is  the  result  of  2,000  years  of  independ- 
ence, give  us  colonialism." 

The  criciicism  reached  its  first  peak  in  an 
abor'ive  coup  in  December  1960.  That  event 
deeply  affected  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
through  all  the  years  of  his  reign  until  his 
overthrow  in  a  successful  military  coup  in 
September  1974. 

Haile  Selasse  was  only  a  little  over  5  feet 
tall,  btit  his  majestic  bearing,  bearded  face 
and  bright  twinkling  eyes  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  world  commtuiity.  In 
spirit,  bearing  and  pride,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking his  belonging  to  the  Ethiopian 
nobility. 

He  was  born  Tefarl  Makonnen  on  July  23. 
1892,  ill  eastern  Harrar  Province,  wliere  his 
father  was  goveriior.  (Halle  Selassie,  the  bap- 
tismal name  thr.t  Tefarl  adopted  on  be- 
coming emperor  in  1930,  means  "power  of 
the  trinity.") 

He  was  the  great  grandson  of  Salile  Selassie, 
king  of  Shoa  Province  in  central  Ethiopia, 
where  Addis  Ababa  is.  He  was  a  scion  of  the 
line  supposedly  descending  from  King  Solo- 
mon and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  which  most 
Ethiopian  emperors  have  belonged.  Officially. 
he  was  later  said  to  be  the  225th  successor 
ill  the  Solomon  dynasty. 

But  blood  alone  was  seldoin  enough  to 
make  kings  in  Ethiopia.  Tefarl's  preparation 
for  threading  the  labyrinth  that  faced  hlni 
began  with  his  education  by  Ethiopian  and 
French  tutors  In  Harrar  and  later  at  the 
court  of  Emperor  Menelik  II. 

He  may  have  gained  some  of  his  modernis- 
ing ideas  at  Menelik's  side.  There,  too,  he 
became  skilled  In  Ethiopian  Intrigue  and 
internclne  warfare.  He  served  as  governor  of 
different  provinces  uicluding  his  owm  Harrar 
and  began  his  first  attempts  at  progressive 
reform  to  end  corruption,  register  the  land, 
set  up  s  provincial  administration  and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  economic  development. 
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Tefarl's  talents  as  courier,  administrator 
and  tactician  helped  him  to  prevail  in  the 
complex  and  bitter  struggle  that  followed 
Menelik's  death.  After  five  years  of  Intrigue, 
LiJ  Yasu,  Menelik's  grandson,  was  deposed 
and  Tefarl  became  regent  In  1916. 

There  then  ensued  a  three-way  struggle 
among  Menelik's  daughter,  Zauditu,  the  em- 
press: Tefari,  heir  apparent  and  regent:  and 
Habte  Giorgls,  a  conservative  feudal  lord, 
minister  of  war  and  counterweight  to  Te- 
farl's modernizing  tendencies. 

Tefarl  had  a  continuing  struggle  with  his 
fellow  rulers  to  achieve  reforms  in  a  country 
that  could  only  be  described  as  backward 
and  traditionalist.  For  his  first  success,  he 
turned  outward  and  got  Ethiopia  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations  in  1923. 

He  became  the  first  Ethiopian  ruler  to 
travel  abroad,  visiting  Aden  in  1923  and 
Europe  in  1924.  What  he  saw  encouraged  him 
In  his  domestic  campaigns  against  slavery 
and  for  education,  but  neither  really  came  to 
flower  until  after  World  War  II. 

He  also  made  efforts  to  limit  the  feudal 
Independence  of  his  provincial  governors, 
and  this  led  him  Into  a  confrontation  with 
the  empress  in  1928.  He  turned  the  conflict 
to  bis  advantage;  even  some  conservatives 
switched  their  support  from  the  empress  to 
him,  and  he  gained  the  title  oi  negus,  or 
king. 

In  1930,  the  empress  died  and  Tefarl  be- 
came emperor  and  king  of  kings  as  Haile 
Selassie.  He  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  line. 

Haile  Selassie  continued  his  riiodernizing 
efforts  but  his  dreams  of  developing  the 
country  faded  before  the  imperial  ambitions 
of  Benito  Mussolini.  The  Italian  invasion  of 
Ethiopia  forced  the  emperor  to  flee  in  1936 
and  to  take  his  cause  t-o  the  League  of 
Nations. 

"It  is  confidence,"  he  told  the  League, 
"that  each  state  is  to  place  in  international 
treaties.  It  is  the  value  of  promises  made  to 
small  states,  that  their  integrity  and  that 
their  independence  be  re.spected  and  in- 
sured .  .  .  apart  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord,  there  is  not  on  this  earth  any  nation 
that  is  superior  to  any  other  .  .  .  Ood  and 
history  will  remember  your  Judgment." 

The  league  did  not  respond.  Haile  Selassie 
was  destined  to  endure  years  of  exile  in  Brit- 
ain before  returning  to  Ethiopia  with  the 
British  army  that  liberated  his  country  from 
Italian  rule  Ui  1941. 

After  Ethiopia's  liberation,  he  resumed  his 
struggle  to  modernize  his  feudal  realm.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  institute  change 
and  to  drag  lords  and  peasants  together  into 
the  modern  world.  However,  his  role  as 
Ethiopia's  chief  modernlzer  was  coniplicated 
by  his  own  sinbigully  toward  reform  and 
reformers. 

He  once  told  a  vi.sitiny  Europeuu  dignitary 
tiiAt  reform  was  'at  once  a  benefit  and  a  iiiis- 
formne;  It  will  expedite  our  development, 
but  we  are  afraid  of  being  swamped."  And  he 
was  more  likely  to  dismiss  than  to  support 
reformers  who  pushed  their  cause  too  hard 
and  alienated  the  empt  tor's  arii^tocralic 
allle.s. 

But  at  a  two-steps-forward,  one-step  back 
pace,  change  came  to  Etiuopiu.  Indeed,  near 
the  end  of  hlB  reign,  the  cadence  of  reform 
had  quickened  to  the  point  wliere  the 
monarciiy  was  being  over>vhelriied  and  tlie 
emperor  left  behind. 

In  tlie  process,  Halle  Selassie  niuuaged  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  modern  state— a 
civil  service,  a  relatively  sophisticated  mili- 
tary establishment,  penal  and  civil  codes,  a 
national  education  system  ai»d  state  banks 
and  enterprises. 

The  outcome  gave  Ethiopia  a  facade  of 
modernity  behind  which  traditional  clan  and 
family  politics  continued  unabated,  deform- 
ing rather  than  fulfilling  the  emperor's 
much-prized  and  twice-revised  con.stitutlou 
of  1931. 

Not  until  the  political  turmoil  that  befell 
his  empire  in  1974  did  Halle  3ela<?sie  finally 
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move  to  turn  his  autocracy  Into  a  function- 
ing constitutional  monarchy  with  a  prime 
minister     increasingly     responsible     to     an 
elected  parliament.  But  by  then  it  was  too, 
late. 

The  at>orlive  19C0  coup  which  saw  the 
head  of  his  own  bodyguard.  Brig.  Gen.  Men- 
gistu  Neway,  turn  against  him,  left  the  em- 
peror badly  shaken  and  distinctly  less  inter- 
ested in  reforms  wliose  effect  might  be  to 
undermine  his  authority. 

Only  his  hurried  return  from  abroad,  at 
great  risk  to  his  own  life,  and  a  few  miscal- 
culations by  the  conspirators  save  the  mon- 
arch. Tiie  coup  ended  in  a  bloody  battle  on 
the  palace  grounds,  the  slaughter  of  min- 
isters lielng  held  hostage  inside  the  palace 
and  the  death  of  hundreds  of  rebel  body- 
guards and  loyal  army  soldiers. 

In  the  14  years  that  separated  tlie  two 
cataclysmic  events  of  the  second  part  of  1960 
and  his  deposition  in  1974,  Haile  Selassie 
showed  a  good  deal  more  Interest  in  foreign 
policy  than  in  domestic  reform. 

Reversing  Ethiopia's  traditional  Introver- 
sion and  Isolation  on  the  African  continent, 
the  emperor  turned  his  energies  to  promot- 
ing pan-Africanism  and  to  establisliiiig  Addis 
Ababa  as  the  "capital  of  Africa." 

This  finally  became  a  reality  in  1063  when 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  was  es- 
tablished with  Its  headquarters  in  Addis 
Ababa.  Through  sheer  force  of  personality 
and  persuasion,  Halle  Selassie  became  Afri- 
ca's grand  mediator  of  disputes,  whetlier  they 
were  between  nations,  as  in  the  border  war 
between  Algeria  and  Morocco  in  1963,  or 
within  a  country,  as  in  the  1967-70  Nigerian 
civil  war. 

No  African  leader  traveled  more  for  the 
sake  of  African  unity.  Thanks  in  large  part 
to  his  moderating  efforts,  the  African  organi- 
zation survived  the  shocks  of  numerous 
Intra-African  wars  and  diplomatic  squabbles 
and  was  able  to  turn  the  thrust  of  its  actions 
toward  the  liberation  of  southern  Africa  from 
white  minority  rule. 

Together  with  Liberia,  tne  only  other 
African  nation  that  escaped  colonial  domina- 
tion. Ethiopia  went  to  the  iiiternatloual  court 
of  Justice  at  Tlie  Hague  to  help  Nanibia 
(soutliwest  Africa)  in  its  efforts  to  gain  in- 
dependence from  Soutli  Africa. 

Haile  Selassie  was  highly  respected  beyond 
Africa.  In  the  early  decades  of  this  century, 
he  and  his  nation  were  the  symbols  of  Af- 
rican independence  for  black  Americans  in- 
volved in  the  "back-to-Afrlca"  movement, 
and  lor  peoples  everywhere  struggling  to 
throw  off  the  British  and  Frencli  colonial 
yoke. 

Such  Caribbean  and  American  leaders  of 
pan-.'Vfricaulsm  as  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  Marcus 
Garvey  and  George  Padamore  all  drew 
atrenutli  and  in.spiratlon  from  Haile  Selassie's 
struggle  against  the  invading  force.s  of  fa.s- 
clst  Italy. 

Alter  the  liallans  were  driven  out  of  Ethi- 
opia ill  1941.  several  hundred  Black  Ameri- 
caiw  went  there  to  live  and  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  emperor  with  giits  of  land. 
Some  of  these  settlers  are  stlU  there. 

In  the  early  1930s  other  blacks  from  Ja- 
maica, calling  themselves  RR.stefarians  after 
his  name,  started  a  sect  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Halle  Sel.sssle  as  a  living  god.  When 
the  emperor  visited  Jamaica  in  1966,  he  was 
mobbed  by  thoit«ands  of  the  cult's  fanatical 
adherents'. 

But  the  fasciualion  of  American  blacks 
witli  Haile  Selassie  faded  in  the  1960s  as  they 
became  more  aware  of  Ethlopia'.s  backwnrd- 
ne.vs  and  pnverty.  Indeed,  in  the  waning  years 
of  his  rule,  the  emperor's  international  pres- 
tlKe  and  image  suffered  greatly  from  nunier- 
oiiH  selbacits  at  home  and  abroad. 

Under  the  pressure  of  unrelieved  poverty, 
food  filiortages  stemming  from  a  nearly  na- 
tiouv^'ide  drought  and  growing  poUtiral  dis- 
content, Ethiopians  finally  vented  their  frus- 
trations and  re'crtinetits  against  thR  gov- 
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ermnent  in  an  explosion  of  anger  in  Febru- 
arv  1974. 

For  weeks,  workers,  students,  women.  Mos- 
jiJems  and  even  conservative  priests  staged 
almost  dally  strikes  or  demonstrations  de- 
manding everything  from  higlier  wages  to 
land  reform.  Mutinies  within  the  armed 
force.s  spread  from  garrisons  in  northern 
Ethiopia  to  southeastern  Harrar  Proi-ince 
until  the  emperor  was  no  longer  certain  who 
would  defend  his  throne. 

The  13-year-old  government  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Akliiu  Habte  Wolde  collapsed,  minis- 
ters and  top  officer.->  were  imprisoned  and  for 
a  while  it  seemed  that  the  emperor  hiniselt 
would  lie  toppled  then  and  there.  But  muti- 
neers and  demonstrators  were  unable  to 
agi'ee  immediately  upon  a  common  cour.se, 
and  so  tlie  emperor  stayed — for  a  few  more 
mouths. 

By  fall,  however,  the  army  had  found  unity 
and  the  emperor  had  been  Isolated  from 
most  of  his  allies.  On  Sept.  12  he  was  quietly 
driven  from  his  palace  to  prison  in  a  Volks- 
wagen. 

There  was  no  public  outcry.  Clearly  tl:c 
emperor  had  outlived  his  time  and  place  in 
Ethiopian  history.  With  him  disappeared  the 
Solomnlc  dynasty  and  the  2,000-year-old 
Ethiopian  monarchy. 


200-MILE  UMIT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OK    NEW    JERSEY 

l.\   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV  hS 

Thursday.  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  the 
United  States,  are  facing  a  serious  eco- 
nomic problem,  and  more,  a  change  in 
the  way  of  life  of  our  commercial  and 
sport  fishermen.  I  speak  of  the  vast 
devastation  being  felt  due  to  the  plun- 
dering of  the  seas  contiguous  to  the 
United  States  by  foreign  fishing  ves<sels. 
Many  cases  can  be  cited  to  documer.t 
this  serious  situation.  Experts  have  testi- 
fied that  the  supply  of  valuable  .specie.s 
of  fish  is  becoming  depleted,  and  m  cer- 
tain instances,  .species  are  becoming  ex- 
tinct. This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  foreign  fishing  from 
stocks  off  the  U.S.  coast.  Since  1938,  one- 
third  of  all  increases  in  Japanese 
catches,  and  one-fifth  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
increases,  have  come  fiom  the  water,-, 
within  200  miles  of  our  coastline. 

We  must  quickly  act  on  legi.slation, 
which  I  have  cosiK>n.sored.  to  establisli 
an  interim  extension  of  the  fishery  zone 
of  the  United  States  to  200  miles.  This 
extension  Ls  expected  to  become  inter- 
national law  ui3on  action  by  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  but  tliat  Confer- 
ence may  not  act  until  it  is  too  late  to 
effectively  slow  the  depletion  and  prevent 
the  extinction  of  various  .species  of  fish, 

A  1975  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port states  tliat  the  waters  within  the 
200-mile  limit  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains 20  percent  of  the  world's  fish  re- 
sources. Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
effectively  preserve  the  right  of  the  U.S 
fishing  industry  to  expand  its  technology 
and  recapture  control  of  the  domestic 
fishery  market. 

Tliis  control  of  the  200  miles  of  con- 
tiguous sea,  coupled  with  environmental 
conservation  and  proper  cultivation, 
vrould  supply  an  unlimited  source  of  sus- 
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a  vital  extra  strength  to  brfcaden 
reliance  on  domestic  suppliet 
U.S.  demand  for  fisheries  products 
nearly  doubled  since  1955, 
raand  has  been  met  by  a  foiirfold 
crease  in  imports.  We  have 
reverse  those  flgxires  by  giving 
ermen  priority  over  this  extended 

The  industry  is  not  the  only 
in?  from  overfishing  by  for 
Sport  fishing  bears  much  of 
As  one  of  my  constituents  wrotfe 
■'After  fishing  in  the  past  yearj , 
erman  can  sense  the  emptin^ 
waters."  Recreational  fishing 
seasonaJ  business  in  New  Jei 
many  other  States.  In  the  15 
iween    1955   and   1970,   the 
anglers  has  increased  by  100  percent 
the  nimiber  of  fish  caught  by  thi  im 
creased  only  by  about  30  percent 
is  discouraging,  to  say  the 
is  widely  held  that  seaside  coi>im 
share  this  discouragement 
revenue  ordinarily  enjoyed 
from   the   angler/ tourist  industry 
economic  surveys   have  been 
analyze  the  value  of  supportive 
cial  services  to  anglers:  boat  rejitals 
dealerships;     fishing     guides: 
operators:  tackle  and  bait  sal 
services,  in  most  instances,  ar( 
mary   livelihood   of   residents 
communities.  One's  imaginatioi . 
have  to  wander  far  to  under; 
devastation  caused  by  the 
ciine  in  fish  resources  to  the 
these  services. 

It  io  imperative  that  we  ac 
tively  on  this  legislation,  for 
tlie  United  States  will  contiriue 
damaged  by  the  decline  and  p  issible 
reversible  depletion  of  our  flsieries 
sources. 
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MASS  TRANSPORT  ATI  DN 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTJATIVES 

Thursdcj,  September  11,  \975 


I  ior« 


i; 


Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
day    introducing    a    bill 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Ti- 
Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the 
the  Federal  grant  which  may 
for  certain  mass  transportatior 
from  80  to  90  percent  of  the  cos 
projects.  The  lack  of  good, 
and    reasonable    mass    transit 
exists  throughout  our  Nation. 
of  us  recognize  the  fact  that 
improved  mass  transportation 
Many  of  our  cities  and  States 
the  funds  to  meet  their  shait 
funding  ratio.  As  a  result,  many 
mass  transit  projects  are  nevA- 
taken,  even  when  soreli^  needed 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  ir 
session  of  the  94th  Congress, 
spent  much  of  our  time  on 
crisis.  This  crisis  is  a  vei-y  real 
and  while  we  have  tried  to 
far  too  complex  to  lend  itself  of 
one-time  solution.  Though  we 
ready  passed  one  energy  bill, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

about  to  consider  another,  we  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  "get  back  to  nor- 
mal. The  aim  of  this  bill  Is  just  that.  By 
aiding  mass  transit  projects  at  a  90  per- 
cent contribution,  we  will  continue  to 
help  ease  the  energy  crisis,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  help  alleviate  rising  unemploy- 
ment, and  we  will  continue  to  help  com- 
bat our  growing  traflQc  congestion. 

Although  Increased  Federal  funding  Is 
no  panacea  for  the  current  ills  of  our 
society,  we  do  have  a  duty  to  help  where 
no  other  resource  is  available.  I  believe 
that  my  bill  would  provide  at  least  a  little 
of  that  badly  needed  help. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ATTOR- 
NTiTi'  FEES  ACT  OP  1975 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12, 
1975,  the  Supreme  Court  severely  crip- 
pled the  abihty  of  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion to  pursue  their  Federal  claims  In 
Federal  courts.  In  Alyeska  Pipeline  Serv- 
ice Co.  V.  the  Wilderness  Society,  95  S. 
Ct.  1612  (1975 1,  the  Court  held  that  pre- 
vailing plaintiffs  in  public  interest  cases 
could  not  ordinarily  recover  counsel  fees 
in  the  absence  of  a  statute  authorizing 
.such  an  award.  In  the  course  of  its  opin- 
ion, the  Covu-t  disapproved  many  lower 
court  decisions  which  awarded  attorney 
fees  to  civil  rights  litigants. 

On  June  17. 1975,  Congressmen  Rodino 
and  Edwards  of  California  and  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  (H.  7969)  to  overturn  the 
Alyeska  decision  with  respect  to  cases 
involving  civil  and  constitutional  rights. 
My  friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  has  also  Introduced  a  bill 
to  change  the  result  of  Alyeska  in  suits 
brought  under  certain  civil  rights  stat- 
utes. These  bills,  together  with  others 
directed  at  different  aspects  of  the  Al- 
yeska decision,  have  been  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Cuil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  before 
tlie  Augiist  recess,  Senator  Tdnney,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  in- 
trodticed  a  bill  (S.  2278)  which  would 
alter  the  burden  placed  by  Alyeska  upon 
civil  rights  complainants  in  vindicating 
their  Federal  claims.  That  measure 
would  allow  a  prevailing  plaintiiT  to  re- 
cover counsel  fees  in  any  action  under 
sections  1981,  1082,  1983,  1935,  1386,  or 
2000d  of  title  42. 

Although  Senator  Tunney's  proposal  is 
more  limited  than  H.R.  7969,  it  would 
nonetlieless  affect  important  changes  in 
the  attorney  fee-shifting  doctrine  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Al- 
yeska. I  am  tiierefore  introducing  the 
Tunney  bill,  with  some  technical  changes, 
so  that  our  subcommittee  will  have  the 
full  range  of  alteraatives  before  it. 

I  should  add  that  the  Tunney  bill  is 
identical  to  section  403  of  the  Senate  ver- 
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.slon  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  amend- 
ments of  1975.  a  provision  Inserted  by  the 
Senator.  That  measure.  Including  the 
attorney  fees  section  for  civil  rights 
cases,  passed  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  a  10  to  4  vote.  It  was  put  aside 
in  favor  of  the  House  bill  when  the  tiuit 
for  extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ol 
1965  came  dangerously  cloije  to  expiring. 

The  importance  of  enacting  forthwith 
legislation  to  overturn  Alyeska  with  re- 
spect to  civil  rights  cases  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Counsel  fees  account  for  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  the  budget  of 
the  NAACP  legal  defense  fund.  P\)r  small 
practitioners  across  Ameiica,  cutting  off 
attorney  fees  has  an  even  greater  impact. 
In  its  August  newsletter,  the  Council  for 
Public  Interest  Law  discussed  the  effect 
of  Alyeska  on  the  public  Interest  bar. 
Based  upon  Its  Initial  survey,  "the  area 
most  adversely  affected  will  be  civU  rights 
htigation  brought  under  the  post-Civil 
War  civil  rights  acts."  Pipeline  at  2  (Au- 
gust 1975). 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  and  the 
legislative  action  underway  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  change  the  rule  of  Alyeska  In 
civil  rights  cases  must  recei\  e  the  highest 
priority.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  i.s 
fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  has  asked  the  subcommittee 
staff  to  prepare  for  hearings  on  the  pend- 
ing biUs.  In  light  of  the  expediting  pro- 
visions which  Congress  has  put  Into  re- 
cent civil  rights  acts,  directing  the  courts 
to  accelerate  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters, we  should  not  ourselves  fall  to  move 
with  dispatch  when  civil  rights  Interests 
ai-e  at  stake. 

The  bill  follows: 
The  Crvn.  Rights  Attorney  Fees  Act  of 
1975 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  XI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  1107.  In  any  action  to  enforce  a  pro- 
vision of  sections  1977.  1978,  1979,  1980,  and 
1981  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  court,  in  Its 
discretion,  may  allow  the  prevailing  party, 
other  than  the  United  States,  reasonable  at- 
torney fees  as  part  of  the  costs." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AUXILIARY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

<ir    jrASSACivUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurr.day,  September  11,  1975 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  not  the  least  of  America's 
strength  is  the  spirit  of  volunteerism  that 
has  long  been  a  part  of  our  society. 

In  few  places  is  the  principle  of  neigh- 
bor helping  neighbor  any  stronger  than 
in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  which  has  a  long  and  illustri- 
ous record  of  selfless  concern  &nd  love 
for  those  hi  our  midst  who  have  been 
shattered  by  war  or  sickness  and  who  are 
lonely  and  in  need  for  friendship. 


A  fitting  tribute  to  the  good  work  oI  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  was  given  on 
August  18,  1975.  when  the  Honorable 
Richard  L.  Roudebush.  Administrator  of 
tlie  Veterans'  Administration,  spoke  at 
their  annual  convention  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  tho.se  remarks  In 
the  Record : 

Remarks  bt  Hon.  Rich.\rd  L.  Roi'OEBt'SH.  Ad- 
ministrator OF  Veterans'  Aff.\ir.s  to  the 

y>MERicAN     Legion     Auxilmry,     National 

Convention.  August  18.  1975 

It  is  always  good  to  meet  with  liio.se  who 
do  .so  much  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Lei^ion  and  who  are  so  itisiiumetitul  in  mak- 
ing Legion  prograjn.s  and  activities  succes.s- 
Iiil. 

I  appreciate  your  Uiotig^itfulne'is  in  liaving 
me  here  this  afternoon.  I  know  that  this  will 
be  a  highlight  of  my  convention  schedule  for 
tills  year,  because  of  tlie  hosijitalily  for  which 
you  are  noted  and  because  the  .■spirit  of  pur- 
pose and  dedication  that  prevnils  at  your 
meetings  Is  always  inspiring. 

The  convention  schedule  I  speak  of  will 
Include  the  national  meetuigs  of  live  vet- 
erans' organizations.  This  is  my  second  con- 
vention. There  will  be  three  more  before  I  re- 
turn to  the  relative  quiet  of  t!ie  VA  Central 
Oflice  in  Washington. 

I  know  from  past  e.\periv.'nce  that  the 
chance  to  meet  with  nien'hers  of  tlieEc  great 
organizations  Is  of  much  benefit  to  those  of 
us  who  have  the  responsibility  of  directing 
veterans'  programs.  We  gain  ideas  and  knowl- 
edge with  every  meeting  and  we  are  a'ole  to 
bring  new  thought  and  a  different  point  of 
view  to  the  work  we  do. 

That  isn't  all.  There  is  iiispirntion  to  be 
gained  by  attending  scssioiis  like  this  one. 
To  know  that  we  have  so  many  people  inter- 
ested in  the  activities  we  conduct  and  in  the 
problems  we  meet  day  to  day  has  a  way  of 
creating  new  energy  that  can  be  brought  to 
our  tasks. 

I  think  every  Adm-nislrucor  of  Veterans 
Alfaii's  should  meet  with  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  .  .  .  and  with  the  auxiliaries  of 
other  veterans'  groups  .  .  .  whenever  he  can. 

You  have  things  to  teach  us  that  we  do  not 
always  find  in  our  meetings  with  tiie  main 
organizations.  The  perspective  from  which 
you  view  the  work  of  VA  is  different  because 
you  have  chosen  assignments  for  your  group 
that  vary  somewhat  from  tliose  of  the  Legion 
and  you  often  see  deeper  Into  a  situation 
than  they  do. 

I  say  this  with  full  respect  to  the  Individ- 
uals you  represent  In  th's  auxiliary  and  to 
their  objectives  and  their  accomplishments, 
of  course. 

It  was  written  a  long  time  ago  Umt  "After 
the  verb  'to  love,'  'to  help'  i.«  the  most  beau- 
tiful verb  in  the  world." 

Your  activities  bring  new  beauty  and  great 
meaning  to  both  of  these  verbs  .  .  .  not  only 
for  those  Legion  members  in  wliose  behalf 
you  are  in  the  Auxiliary  but  for  others  to 
whom  you  give  so  much  attention  and  so 
much  assistance. 

Your  zeal,  your  imagination,  your  intelli- 
gence and  your  devotion  have  been  felt  in 
nearly  every  community  in  America  as  you 
have  set  up  tasks  for  younselves  and  then 
proceeded  to  accomplish  them  for  the  bet- 
terment of  your  neighbors  and  neighbor- 
hoods, your  hometowns  and  your  country. 

But  I  am  not  here  just  to  praise  past  ac- 
complishments. I  am  here  also  to  urge  that 
you  continue  your  valuable  .rei-vice,  increase 
it  and  intensify  it. 

I  know  you  have  such  plans. 

Since  my  main  Interest  is  the  welfare  of 
veterans  and  their  families,  and  fslnce  that 
\\elfare  is  also  my  responsibility  as  head  of 
VA.  I  will  speak  mainly  of  the  needs  of  these 
most  deserving  citizens,  although  I  am  aware 
ihut  others  count  heavily  on  your  help  and 
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will  probably  ,vanl  your  lncrea.s€d  attention 
also. 

There  are  29 'i  million  veterans  In  the 
United  Siale.s  today  and  the  number  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  for  the  ne.xt  little  while,  before 
leveling  oif  and  tlien  starting  a  slow  decline. 

There  are  also  some  70  million  citizens  who 
are  members  of  veterans'  families  or  survi\ ois 
of  deceased  veteians. 

The  great  majority  of  vetprans  and  de- 
pendents will  never  nesd  any  special  help 
fiom  VA  or  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  «is 
you  ktiow  better  tnan  most  people,  veteran.s 
are  less  lilsely  to  need  help  than  other  citi- 
zenr;.  Those  who  have  been  to  war  are  less 
likely  to  be  dependen'i,  on  cihefs  in  time  ot 
peace. 

But  we  know  that  even  tlie  fclrongest  and 
the  bravest  cannot  always  master  life's 
problems  and  we  know  i;hat  th»  time  does 
come  when  assistance  is  needed. 

There  are  more  than  200.000  of  Us  who 
work  for  the  Veterans  AdminLstration.  I  con- 
.sider  my  colleagues  there  to  be  skilled,  con- 
scieniiou.i,  liard-worklng  p2oplo  and  I  am 
pioud  to  be  as.soc;!ited  with  tliem. 

Bui  it  is  not  enough  to  pledg'3  to  yoa  that 
we  w'll  Uo  all  v/e  can  to  provide  the  help 
our  Veterans  need  . . .  althoiigii  I  make  such 
a  pledge. 

It  i.->  not  enougii  to  tell  ycu  that  VA  Is 
better  fiuided.  better  equipped,  better  staffed, 
better  organized  to  do  iUs  job  than  it  ha.s 
ever  been  . . .  fithnugh  1  am  proud  to  tell 
you  th-it  It  is. 

Tlie  fact  still  remains  that  .-.e  need  your 
help  and  the  help  of  others  like  you.  And 
the  people  in  \\iioni  VA  is  interested  need 
your  help. 

I  speak  of  help  for  tlie  old<-r  veteran  whoac 
age  constitutes  a  handicap  lor  him,  wiio  has 
health  problems  pnd  perhaps  has  diiBculty 
caring  for  himself  and  feeding  and  housing 
himself  properly. 

I  speak  of  those  disabled  by  inilitiry  .'■crv- 
ice  or  civilian  disease  or  mishap. 

I  speak  of  help  for  younger  veteraii.s  who. 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  may  be  having  prob- 
lems readjusting  to  civilian  life. 

I  speak  of  those  in  VA  hospitals  and  those 
receiving  other  kinds  of  VA  medical  care. 

I  speak  of  the  wives  and  widows  and  the 
children  of  veterans  who  may  Ije  as  much 
the  victims  of  war  as  those  wiio  went  to  war. 

You  have  a  magniflcent  record  of  having 
helped  all  these  people  through  various  pro- 
granvs  you  have  engaged  in,  as  an  organiza- 
tion and  Individually.  You  have  compiled 
this  record  because  of  your  concern  pnd  your 
love  . . .  and,  becatise  you  are  the  kind  of 
people  you  are,  I  am  sure  you  will  contituie 
to  build  upon  that  record. 

I  think  I  should  expre.=s  special  thanks 
to  you  for  the  service  you  have  given  In 
VA  hospitals. 

I  often  tell  groups  like  this  that  there  Is 
uo  way  that  our  hospitals  could  functioti 
without  our  volunteer  help. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not 
funded  generously  enough  or  that  we  are 
not  organized  properly.  It  would  simply  be 
impossible  for  tis  o  do  all  the  tasks  that 
volunteers  do  if  they  were  not  available. 

Without  volunteers  In  our  hospitals, 
patients  would  still  get  the  treatment  and  the 
medication  they  need.  Surgery  would  go  on. 
X-ray  pictures  would  be  taken.  Therapy 
would  be  provided.  Meals  would  be  served. 

All  these  activities  would  continue,  even 
though  volunteers  help  otit  in  each  of  these 
areas  now. 

But,  without  volunteers,  many  patients 
wotild  be  without  company.  There  would  be 
fewer  letters  written,  fewer  books  read  and 
fewer  games  played.  There  would  be  fewer 
recreational  activities,  fewer  parties,  less  en- 
tertainment, le.~s  opportunity  for  religious 
services. 

If  we  had  no  volunteers  in  our  hospitals, 
the   liospital.s    uotild   be   less   .spirited   and 
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more  dre.arv.  Morale  of  both  patients  and 
empl(jyees  would  suffer,  and  what  was  done 
would  be  done  less  well  as  a  result. 

But  the  most  serious  consequence  would 
be  that  patients  would  be  deprived  of  the 
power  that  Interested  and  devoted  volun- 
teers huve  lo  promote  healing  by  their  dein- 
onstraticii  of  love  and  concern. 

So  I  hope  .  .  .  and  VA  medical  peoplo 
hope  .  .  .  that  the  American  Legion  Auxiliarv 
will  send  those  wonderful  women  to  help 
out  III  VA  hospitals  in  li.rger  and  larger 
numbers. 

We  greatly  atjpreciate  the  work  you  do  t,i 
help  veterans  and  their  dependeu'us  person- 
ally but  there  is  another  and  less  direct  way 
you  can  be  of  .service  to  VA. 

I  reier  back  to  what  I  said  earlier  about 
your  t>iten  havine  a  different  perspective 
from  which  you  view  VA  activities  and  vet- 
erans' problems. 

Believing  this  to  be  true.  I  solicit  your 
suggestions  and  your  ideas  about  how  w«^ 
can  meet  tlie  nee  Us  of  otu'  clioniele  more 
successfully. 

I  have  made  this  request  at  Legion  meet- 
ings many  times  and  I  have  made  it  at  meet  - 
lugs  of  other  veterans'  organizations.  I  have 
reminded  them  that  they  and  the  people  at 
VA  are  generally  interested  in  the  sam>' 
thing.s,  have  the  same  objectives  as  fur  p-^ 
vel«?raiis'  affairs  are  concerned  and  ne.  d  i«i 
wiir'it  as  closely  as  possible  together. 

I  liave  invited  them  to  suggest  new  i>|.- 
proaches  and  ditferent  ways  of  doing  Ihinfs. 
I  ha.'e  made  no  promi.-»es  concerning  changes 
but  have  said  that  we  like  to  explore  new 
toncepui. 

I  say  the  same  things  to  you 

I  do  .^o  sincerely  because  1  value  what  jcr. 
think  and  becau.-e  I  don't  believe  your  gtxjd 
sens<;.  your  imagination  and  your  resoiirec- 
fulne.ss  have  been  utilized  fully  in  developing 
programs  of  help  for  veterans. 

SUice  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  it 
makes  no  seu.se  for  your  opinions  to  remain 
unexpressed  and  your  ideas  uncommunicated. 

You  were  very  kind  to  Invite  me  to  be  with 
you  this  afternoon  and  you  have  been  most 
hospitable. 

Before  I  leave  you  I  wotUd  like  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  you,  as  a  group  and  as  in- 
dividuals, have  many  interests  besides  those 
Involving  veterans  and  that  you  do  many 
things  of  a  constructive  and  compa.ssionate 
nature  to  help  all  citizens. 

Let  me  drop  my  VA  affiliation  for  the  mo- 
ment and  thank  you  and  commend  you  .  .  . 
as  an  admiruig  private  citizen  .  .  .  for  all 
the  work  you  do.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  associatu 
with  persons  who  feel  their  responsibility  to 
others  so  keenly  and  who  do  so  much  to 
make  this  a  better  country  in  which  to  live. 

Thank  you  for  the  chance  to  talk  with  you 
today.  1  hope  that  your  convention  meets  alt 
your  expectations  and  that  the  year  Bheail 
is  good  to  all  of  you. 


HOW    BUSINESS    SUPPORTS   TH<3S1:: 
WHO  V/OULD  DESTROY  IT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAilVKS 

Thursday,  September  11.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  for 
free  enterprise  i.s,  unfortunately,  dimi- 
nishing in  the  American  society.  Recent 
polls  sho'tt^  that  young  people  are  in- 
different to  preservation  of  economic 
freedom  and  the  individualism  which  Is 
directly  connected  with  It.  If,  In  the  long 
run.  freedom  ceases  to  exist  In  the  Amer- 
ican society  It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  tliose.  particularlj'  in  business  itself, 
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•who  have  not  seen  fit  to  Inf orii  the  com 
Ing  generation  of  Its  value. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Business  Councfl  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va..  W.  Allen  WuUis,  chan 
cellor  of  the  University  of  JRochester, 
noted  that : 
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People  who  believe  In  a  free  so 
government.    In    Individualism, 
property.  In  free  enterprise,  and 
economy  are,  with  a  few  notable 
remarkably  Indiscriminate  In  the 
Intellectual  activities.  Including 
research  organizations,  and  pubf 
tlon  programs.  They  are  at  least 
eupport  activities  that  are  part 
lem  as  to  support  those  that 
Ing  about  It. 

One  example  of  the  mannet  in  which 
American  business  finances  an  d  supports 
those  who  would  destroy  it  ma  r  be  found 
In  their  continued  advertising  n  publica- 
tions which  advocate  an  end  io  free  en- 
terprise. 

In  its  September  13, 1975,  is^e  Human 
Events  notes  that: 

General  Motors  and  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  two  gla  it  corpora- 
tions benefiting  from  America's  1  ree  market 
economy  and  the  concept  of  prli  ate  owner- 
ship of  Industry,  are  directly  in  t  le  business 
of  subsidizing  socialism  and  prorr  otlng  com- 
munism. Officials  of  the  compa  lies  would 
sharply  deny  this  characterlzatl(  n  of  what 
they're  doing,  but  this  Is  clearly  the  result 
of  the  astonishing  decision  by  both  com- 
panies to  place  large  advertlseme  nts  In  The 
Progressive,  a  left-wing  monthly  p^bll.shed  In 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Human  Events  details  the 
nature  of  the  mag:azine  in  q: 
concludes  that: 

Despite  such  radical  stuff,  how 
at  QM  and  AT  and  T  apparently 
plans  to  alter  their  advertising  po  idea 
seem  extremely  content  to  use 
sets  to  beef  up  a  virulent  left- 
ganda  organ  designed  to  overturi 
Iree  enterprise  system. 

It  Is  time  that  business  end  Ihls  suici- 
dal policy.  If  freedom  Is  to  be  n  alntalned 
It  must  be  carefully  nurture!.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  failing  injthis  most 
Important  task. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  coll4agues 
article,  "How  GM  and  AT  and 
Socialism,"  as  it  appeared  in 
ber  13,  1975  Issue  of  Human 
Insert  It  into  the  Record  at 
[Prom  the  Human  Events,  Sept 

How  GM  AXD  AT&T  Support  S<  cialism 

General  Motors  and   the   American 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  two  gla 
tlona  benefiting  from  America's 
economy  and  the  concept  of  private 
ship  of  Industry,  are  directly  in 
of    subsidizing    soclalliim     and 
communism.  Officials  of  the  co 
sharply  deny  this  cnaracterlzati^ti 
they're  doing,  but  this  is  clearly 
of  the   astonishing  decision   by 
panies  to  place  large  advertisemebts 
Progressive,  a  left-wing  monthly 
In  Madison,  Wis. 

The  September  issue  of  The 
for  Instance,  has  a  full-page  ad 
Motors  in  defense  of  the  catalytic 
aud  GM  admits  placing  several 
In  the  magazine  over  the  past 
In  the  September  issue,  also.  AT&T 
out  a  four-page  ad  explaining 
tlon '8  history.  Since  The 
approximately  $600  a  page,  that 
anti-busineas,  pro-Socialist — and 
pro-Communist — publication  tool ; 
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$3,000  from  private  enterprise  for  Its  Sep- 
tember Issue. 

Spokesmen  for  both  companies  contended 
that  their  advertising  agency  in  New  York — 
both  use  N.  W.  Ayer — largely  shaped  their 
decision  on  the  matter.  While  they  acknowl- 
edged that  The  Progressive  hardly  reaches  a 
mass  market,  with  only  40,000  or  so  sub- 
scribers a  month,  they  claimed  that  readers 
of  the  magazine  were  among  the  "thought" 
leaders  of  the  country,  and  hence,  the  ads 
could  be  defended  on  that  score.  Officials  at 
GM  and  AT&T,  moi-eover,  said  that  similar 
ads  had  appeared  In  some  conservative  pub- 
lications as  well. 

Whatever  the  rationale,  however,  the  pres- 
tigious corporate  edvertLsing  appearing  in 
The  Progressive  can  only  enhance  the  maga- 
zine's capacity  to  operate  and  to  propagate 
views  totally  antithetical  to  the  economic 
system  which  allows  both  GM  and  AT&T  to 
flourish. 

Consider  the  September  issue  alone.  Ironi- 
cally, there  is  a  major  article  ballyhoolng  the 
sel^Lure  of  companies  throughout  Portugal 
by  radical  workers,  an  event  described  as 
"an  experiment  in  building  socialism  from 
the  bottom  up."  The  authors,  Michael  Uhl 
and  Tod  Ensign,  writing  from  Lisbon,  ac- 
knowledge that  production  In  one  of  these 
plants  "now  operates  at  only  60  per  cent 
capacity,"  but  laud  the  takeover  anyway  be- 
cause workers  no  longer  "dread  coming  to 
work"  and  "absenteeism"  Is  no  longer  a 
problem. 

The  authors,  who,  Incidentally,  are  or- 
ganizers of  a  group  promoting  "uncondi- 
tional amnesty  for  Vietnam  War  resisters," 
warn  that  the  "social  revolution"  in  Portugal 
is  "by  no  means  complete"  and  they  lament 
the  fact  that  "capitalism,  with  Its  attendant 
social  values,  still  flourishes." 

Will  the  Portuguese  revolution  be  Fuccess- 
ful?  they  ask.  "One  visiting  American  Marx- 
ist was  skeptical  because  he  perceived  too 
much  indecislveness  in  Portugal.  "Socialism 
is  not  for  the  timid,'  he  warned,  and  he 
urged  the  Portuguese  to  learn  well  the  les- 
sons of  Chile.  His  recommended  course  of 
action:  Immediate  nationalization  of  all  for- 
eign trade  as  a  defense  against  the  sort  of 
economic  warfare  likely  to  be  waged  by  the 
major  capitalist  countries,  and  a  rapid  So- 
cialist transformation  of  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic relations.  'To  delay,'  he  warned,  'is  to 
allow  the  local  owners  and  their  foreign 
friends  time  to  prepare  their  counterotTen- 
slve.' 

"But  there  is  a  crucial  distinction  between 
the  Portuguese  revolution  and  Salvador  Al- 
lende's  lU-fated  experiment  in  Chile:  For  the 
present,  at  least,  the  Portuguese  military.  In- 
stead of  serving  as  a  bastion  of  conservation, 
is  actively  leading  the  revoUition." 

But  this  is  standard  fare  for  The  Progres- 
sive. In  the  August  issue,  James  Rowen,  who 
accompanied  his  father-in-law.  Sen.  George 
McGovern  (D.-S.D.),  to  Cuba,  wrote  a  five- 
page  article  expounding  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Conmiunist  economy  there.  "My  Impression 
of  Cuba,"  he  concludes.  "Is  that  the  revolu- 
tion Is  m  high  gew  and  that  the  material 
benents  it  is  extending  to  its  people  will 
make  It  a  model  for  emulation  throughout 
the  hemisphere."  (Rowen,  apparently,  likes 
a  sj-stem  of  extensive  rationing  and  un- 
doubtedly would  dl'?miss  Eldridge  Cleaver's 
observations  in  the  RoUlng  Stone  deprecating 
Castro's  economic  aclilevements.  According 
to  Cleaver  [see  story  below],  Castro  eco- 
nomics meant  waiting  in  lines  and  inoper- 
able equipment.  "The  whole  country,"  he 
says  at  one  point,  "is  waiting  for  parts.") 

In  the  same  issue.  The  Progressive  fea- 
tures long-time  pro-Communist  radical  Sid- 
ney Lens,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pub- 
lication. "Our  sympathies,"  he  writes,  "quite 
naturally  are  with  the  Viet  Minh,  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government,  the  Si- 
hanouk and  Khmer  Rouge  forces  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  Pathet  Lao,  who  suffered  so  much 
at  the  hands  of  our  government." 
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While  Lens  warns  The  Progressive  readers 
that  they  can't  nccessarUy  ezidorse  each  act 
of  the  revolutionaries — and  Lens  is  some- 
what troubled  by  the  Khmer  Rouge's  forced 
marches  of  civilians  to  the  countryside — ■ 
he  says  that  the  revolutionaries  In  Indo- 
china still  "deserve  ovjr  accolades,  our  en- 
couragement, our  moral  help.  ..." 

Despite  such  radical  stuff,  however,  officials 
at  GM  and  AT&T  apparently  have  no  plans 
to  alter  their  advertising  policies.  Tbey  seem 
extremely  conteut  to  use  corporate  assets  to 
beef  up  a  virulent  left-wing  propaganda  or- 
gan designed  to  overturn  America's  free  en- 
terprise system. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JLRSrY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATiVt*> 
Thursdav,  Septevib^  11.  1975 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  25,  1975.  I  was  absent  from  Wash- 
liigton  due  to  hearings  in  New  York  of 
tlie  ad  hoc  Select  Committee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  of  which  com- 
mittee I  am  a  member.  As  a  result  of  tliat 
necessary  absence  due  to  official  b'osi- 
ness,  I  missed  several  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  For  the  benefit  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  would  like  to  make  public 
how  I  would  have  voted  if  I  had  been 
present. 

RoUcall  No.  431,  S.  555— Farm  disaster 
loans:  Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bai  to  amend  and  simplify  the 
authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration— FMHA— to  make  emergency 
loans  to  victims  of  natural  disasters  and 
to  extend  such  benefits  to  persons  en- 
caged In  nquaculture.  Yeas,  398;  nays.  0. 
If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Roilcall  No.  435,  H.R.  5900 — Com- 
mon-site picketing:  Erlenbom  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  union  and  nonunion 
employers  not  primarily  engaged  In  the 
constnictlon  industry  would  be  exempt 
from  the  conunon-site  picketing  allowed 
by  the  bill.  Yeas.  176;  nays,  223.  If  I  had 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Roilcall  No.  433,  H.R.  5900 — Com- 
mon-site picketing:  Esch  amendment  to 
Insure  that  common-site  picketing  could 
not  legally  occm*  against  a  contractor 
receiving  a  bid  from  a  State  agency  in  a 
State  which  requires  .separate  bids  for 
different  phases  of  the  work  to  be  let  on 
public  projects.  Yeas.  229;  nays,  175.  If 
I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Roilcall  No.  435,  H.R.  5900— Cem- 
mon-site  picketing:  Each  amendment  to 
to  insure  that  common-site  picketing 
could  not  legally  occur  against  any  prime 
contractor  engaged  on  a  constriKtion 
project  under  separate  and  direct  con- 
tract. Yeas,  176;  nays,  222.  If  I  had  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Roilcall  No.  535,  H.R.  5900— Com- 
mon-site picketing:  Esch  amendment  to 
insure  that  common-site  picketing  could 
not  take  place  in  an  e£fort  to  force  a 
contractor  on  ccMnmon  construction  site 
to  refrain  from  use  of  a  certain  prodiKt, 
Yeas,  204;  nays,  188.  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
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RoUcall  No.  436,  HJl.  5900— Com- 
mon-site picketing:  Anderson  amend- 
ment to  exempt  residential  structures  of 
three  stories  or  less  without  an  elevator 
from  the  common-site  picketing  allowed 
by  the  bill.  Yeas,  200;  nays,  202.  If  I  had 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

RoUcall  No.  437,  H.R.  5900— Com- 
mon-site picketing:  Passage  of  the  blU 
to  amend  the  National  Lalx)r  Relations 
Act  to  allow  labor  unions  in  the  con- 
struction trades  to  strike  and  picket  con- 
tractoi-s  and  subcontractors  engaged  on 
Uie  same  construction  job  at  a  common 
site.  Yeas,  230;  nays,  178.  If  I  hart  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


BUSING— THE   ARROGANCE   OF 
POWER 
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OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCH.\RD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Detroit  mcti'opolitan  area  has  been  in  a 
state  of  turraoU  for  the  last  several  years 
because  of  effoils  to  impose  a  massive 
and  far-reaching  forced  ba-^ing  plan  on 
the  central  city  end  many  of  its  suburbs. 

Those  efforts  have  now  been  at  least 
temporarily  blocked  by  a  U.S.  District 
Court  ruling  which  has  ordered  only 
very  limited  student  reassignment  with- 
in the  city  of  Detroit  alone. 

Sweeping  "pie-in-the-sky"  plans  to 
make  every  school  in  the  metropolitan 
area  25  percent  or  30  percent  black  and 
to  bus  thousands  of  pupils  wiU,  in  my 
opinion,  fail  to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  providing  quality 
education.  In  addition,  tliey  wUl  very 
likely  fail  even  to  produce  substantial 
desegregation  after  the  familiar  pattern 
of  home  sales  and  "white  flight"  foUows. 

In  connection  with  this  issue,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  feUow 
Congressmen  a  very  thoughtful  article 
entitled  "Busing — The  Airogance  of 
Power"  which  appeared  recently  In  the 
WaU  Sti-eet  Journal  and  which  was 
written  by  Michael  Novak. 

Hr.  Novak  points  out  graphically  the 

racist  notions  which  are  hiherent  in  the 

Idea  of  busing  to  bring  about  equaUty  of 

education,    and   accurately   details   the 

legal  evolution   wliich  has   led   to  this 

travesty  of  commonsense. 

[From    the    WaU    Street    Journal,    Julv    25, 

1975) 

Busing — The  Abrocance  of  Power 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

Busing  Is,  In  Important  ways,  the  Viet- 
nam of  the  1970s.  It  Is  a  quagmire;  a  lost 
cause;  taxation  without  representation;  a 
policy  of  massive  social  engineering  with  lit- 
tle clear  prospect  of  benefit;  a  mistake;  a 
tragedy;  breeder  of  endless  demonstrations, 
riots,  and  dissent. 

At  last  count,  only  4',L  of  whites  aud  9% 
of  blacks  favored  busing.  Only  "the  best  and 
the  brightest,"  It  seems,  as  in  Boston,  favor 
it.  T\\ey  designed  it,  they  Imposed  it,  and 
they  wlU  never  suffer  their  children  to  ex- 
perience it. 

On  its  face,  busing  has  racist  presuppoel- 
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lions.  A  century  ago,  hardly  literate  Immi- 
grant Catholic  young  women  established  a 
massive  parochial  school  system  which  soon 
rivaled  the  well-flnanced  public  schools  in 
the  quality  of  discipline.  Instruction,  and 
social  mobUlty  they  imparted.  But  the  as- 
sumption behind  busing  is  that  blacks,  un- 
V.ke  Catholic  lmmlgTant.s,  cannot  learn  In 
largely  separate  envlroiiments.  They  need 
an  infusion  of  "white  magic."  They  can  leam 
only  among  whites.  This  Is  a  preposterous 
assumption.  E:xceUent  black  schools  like 
Dunbar  In  Washington  give  it  the  lie. 

Busing  arose  as  an  issue  in  the  South. 
There  the  court  orders  at  first  had  the  effect 
of  halting  busing — of  allowing  blacks  to  at- 
tend neighborhood  schools  rather  than  of 
being  bu^ed  away  from  home  to  all-black 
schools. 

Jtn>ICIAL  ASSDStPTIONS 

N';j{t,  busing  advanced  in  the  South  from 
being  an  issue  In  defure  segregation  to  being 
an  Issue  In  de  facto  segregation.  In  cities  like 
Charlotte,  historic  patterns  of  residential 
segregation  were  diagnosed  by  the  courts  as 
having  an  unconstitutional  effect  on  equal 
opportunity  In  schooling.  Here  the  courts 
made  fre.-,h  assumptions:  that  education  in 
more  or  less  homogeneous  neighborhood 
schools  arc  inequitable:  and  that  historic  res- 
idential patterns  have  the  force  of  unjust 
coercion.  (The  courts  might  have  command- 
ed residential  integration  rather  than  school 
integration.) 

The  strticture  of  the  courts'  reasoning  be- 
comes weaker  and  more  dubious  still  when 
Northern  cities  like  Boston,  Buffalo.  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit  and  others  come  Into  view. 
Consider  the  following  propositions: 

(1.)  The  traditional  residential  patterns 
of  Northern  cities  over  the  last  100  jrears 
have  always  Involved  de  facto  ethnic  segre- 
gation, not  only  for  blacks,  but  for  virtually 
every  ethnic  group. 

(2.)  In  some  cases,  as  In  Boston  and  De- 
troit, more  financial  resources,  federal  pro- 
grams, and  educational  experimentation 
have  been  lavished  on  predominantly  black 
schools  than  on  predominantly  wlilte  ethnic 
schools  of  the  working  class.  Rates  of  en- 
trance into  college,  drop-out  rates,  and  other 
Indices  of  the  status  of  such  schools  are 
often  comparable. 

(3.)  Before  1900,  90%  of  all  blacks  lived  in 
the  South;  and  90%  of  the  white  ethnics  who 
now  live  In  the  Northern  cities  had  not  yet 
arrived.  These  two  great  migrations  were  not 
linked  by  slavery,  were  culturally  almost 
totally  unprepared  for  their  future  meeting, 
and  came  to  their  rendezvous  with  some  dif- 
ferent social  skills,  family  traditions,  dis- 
ciplines, needs  and  aspirations. 

(4.)  Yrhe  average  child  of  black  migrants 
to  the  North  waa  academically  three  or  four 
years  behind  his  average  white  coimterpart 
even  though  blacks  had  English  as  a  mother 
tongue.  Even  today,  the  average  black  child 
is  academically  at  least  a  year  behind  the 
average  white. 

(5.)  The  patterns  of  parental  discipline  In 
the  typical  white  ethnic  home,  particularly 
as  between  fathers  and  sons,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  patterns  of  discipline  in  the 
home,  not  of  middle  class  blacks,  but  of  the 
most  poor,  despairing  and  stifferlng  blacks. 

(6.)  The  "street  culture"  of  poor  black 
students  Is  of  a  different  moral  and  emo- 
tional "life  style"  from  that  of  both  middle 
class  black  and  white  ethnic  students.  In  par- 
ticular, lucldences  of  premarital  sexual  ex- 
pressions. Illegitimate  birth,  bustling,  inti- 
midation, and  disruptive  behavior  are  sig- 
nificantly different. 

(7.)  The  role  of  the  family  or  famlly- 
subctitute  in  bringing  about  differential  at- 
titudes, behaviors,  and  success  In  school  Is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  factor  in- 
fluencing the  cla.ssroom.  The  family  Is  a  more 
basic  social  unit  than  the  school. 
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(8.)  Class  factors  lufluence  dramatically 
the  attitudes,  behaviors,  aspirations  and  edu- 
cational success  of  students  in  school. 

(9.)  Families  choose  their  place  of  resi- 
dence— or  Judge  Its  merit — by  their  prcler- 
ence  for  its  neighborhood  school  as  much  a'', 
or  more  than,  by  any  other  factor. 

If  these  propositions  are  true,  then  It  nuist 
surely  be  predictable  that  96'i  of  the  whites 
and  91  "X  of  the  blacks  would  find  busing  a 
poor  Instrument  for  what  a  great  majority, 
both  black  and  white,  also  desire:  a  genuine- 
ly, peacefully  Integrated  society. 

What  ."^eems  to  have  been  forgotten  Is  tha' 
busing  is  merely  an  instrttmevt.  a  tool,  a 
method,  not  an  end.  The  most  appropriatt^ 
question  with  respect  to  busing,  c^s  for  an\' 
Instrument,  is  "Does  it  work?"  However 
moral  the  instrument  may  sound,  "What  are 
its  effects"  in  the  central  moral  question. 

In  my  view,  busing  of  the  Boston  and 
Detroit  sort  Is  an  Immoral  policy.  It  goes 
against  the  basic  social  principles  of  Ameri- 
can life;  against  femlly,  neighborhood,  class, 
ethnic,  and  even  educational  realities  which 
are  so  basic  they  are  seldom  even  Toiced. 
Worklng-cla.ss  whites  who  are  bused  have 
too  much  to  loee,  they  face  possible  down- 
ward mobility.  Working-class  blacks  or  poor 
blacks  have  too  little  to  gain;  Indeed,  the 
ensuing  experience  of  cultural  segregation 
within  the  purportedly  Integrated  schools 
can  be  embittering. 

It  would  be  lovely  if  greater  contacts  be- 
tween persons  from  different  cultures  always 
led  to  greater  tmderstandlng  and  good  will. 
In  fact,  contact  often  reinforces  the  wont 
stereotypes.  This  Is  particularly  likely  where 
the  contact  Is  unequal — when  those  of  a 
more  suffering  lower  class,  educationally  be- 
hind their  peers,  become  tangible  proof  to 
other  children  of  realities  they  had  hereto- 
fore held  to  be  mere  bigotry. 

Human  beings  are  not  parts  of  a  machine, 
to  be  anonymously  fitted  into  slots.  Tbey  ap- 
proach each  other  from  complicated  past 
histories  and  diverse  personal  experiences. 
They  do  not  perceive  each  other  accurately, 
or  easily  find  It  possible  to  share  honest 
transactions.  Even  highly  educated  black^^ 
and  whites  often  find  honesty  angulshlngly 
difficult.  What,  then,  about  the  less  articu- 
late? To  rtde  rough-shod  over  such  histories 
Is  to  exhibit  gross  human  arrogance.  It  ts  to 
Invite  great  human  disaster.  It  is  to  destroy 
Integration  in  the  name  of  saving  it. 

EMBITTERING    A    GENERATION 

Forced  busing  will  set  back  the  advance^. 
Of  civil  rights  made  during  the  past  genera- 
tion by  20  years;  a  whole  generation,  and 
maybe  another,  wiU  be  embittered.  Just  as 
South  Boston  and  Roxbury  are  likely  to  be 
for  decades  to  come.  Finally  folklore  will  re- 
count the  ugly  history  for  years. 

Busing  is  to  black  equality  what  Prohibi- 
tion was  to  the  moral  crisis  of  the  Depression 
It  is  a  flaming  moral  issue  of  dubious  social 
Judgment.  Now,  as  then,  the  fundamental 
problem  Is  economic. 

Blacks  do  not  need  buses;  thoy  need  Jobs. 
Having  acquired  solid  Job^,  the  black  fam- 
ily win  have  an  economic  base.  Then  school 
will  be  meaningful,  and  its  lessons  Hberatln2 
and  lasplring.  The  key  to  Integration  in  the 
United  States  Is  a  plan  to  allow  every  avail- 
able bl.->.ck  worker  to  work;  and  to  re'oulld 
and  to  beautify  black  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. For  families  increase  their  net  worth 
not  so  much  thro'.'gh  wages  as  through  real 
estate. 

Most  bla.  k  neighborhoods  were,  hardly  a 
generation  ago,  among  the  most  solidly  built 
and  desirable  In  the  Northern  cities;  restored 
they  would  be  far  more  valuable — as  invest- 
ments— than  the  flimsy  modern  housing  of 
working-class  suburbs.  Under  Improved  eco- 
nomic conditions,  a  black  middle  class  work- 
ing class  will  integrate  with  whites  as  eco- 
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nomlc,    aocial,    cxiltural.    and    ^ucatlonal 
equals. 

Economics  first,  education  seo<'nd.  A  car- 
dinal principle  both  of  Blarx  and  of  capital- 
ism cannot  be  all  wrong. 
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M".  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
tember  8,  James  B.  Cardwell 
sioner  of  Social  Security, 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on 
tlie  Ways  and  Means 
russ  tlie  supplemental  securi 
program  and  the  problems 
we  have  been  reading  in  the 

In   his    statement,    he   rev 
status  of  the  program,   the 
counts,  and   the  steps  being 
correct  the  deficiencies.  In  v 
recent  widespread  Interest  in  t 
istrative  problems  of  the  program 
lieve  the  Members  ought  to 
portunlty  to  review  his  statenient 
entirety,  and  I  am  therefore 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

SlATEMENT    BY   JaM£S   B.    CAROWEL^ 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
aa  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  you  on  short  notice.  Nev 
welcome  the  chance  to  review  wi 
committee  the  current  status  of 
mental  Security  Income  program 

Since  the  role  of  the  Committee 
sight,  it  would  seem  appropriate 
for  us  to  refer  the  Committee  to 
information   and    materials 
SSI  program  previously  furnished 
Islatlve     Branch.     Excluding 
hearings,  this  is  the  sixth 
the  Social  Security  Administratioh 
before  the  Congress  since  the  pro  ;rf» 
twenty  months  ago. 

In   the   fall   of   1974,   we  also 
Comptroller  General  and  his  top 
informal  basis  about  the  status 
gram.    Including    a   discussion    c 
lacing  the  program. 

Further,  we  have,  at  our  own 
tempted  to  keep  the  two  leglslat 
tees  havmg  Jurisdiction  over  SSI 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
Finance  Committee — informed  on 
Ing  basis  about  SSI  program 
For  example,  In  the  spring  of 
reported  the  first  results  of  our 
surance  reviews  dealing  with  the 
payments — something  I  am  sure 
to  talk  about  before  these 

On  the  matter  of  accuracy 
also   furnished   the  Committees 
prlations  with  Information  aboi^t 
ments  and  underpayments.  1 1 
only  because  Inferences  have  be^n 
the  press  and  by  at  least  one  ni 
Congress  suggesting  that,  were  it 
press,  information  about 
underpayments  would  never  h 
light. 

The  record  will  prove  otherw 

Both  I  personally  and  SSA 
believe  strongly  in  our 
candid  with  the  Congress  and  the 
cernlng  our  performances — be  \* 
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It  bad.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  appear  be- 
fore you  today. 

STATT7S  or  THE  SSI  PROGRAM 

Before  I  get  Into  a  review  of  our  accom- 
plishmeivts  and  the  ldentlfic«tlon  of  our 
problems,  permit  me  to  summarize  briefly 
the  ciurent  status  of  the  program. 

First,  4.2  million  persons  are  currently 
enrolled  In  the  pix>gram  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $5.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Of  the 
nimiber  currently  in  payment  status,  1.6 
million  represent  new  clalnxants  processed 
since  January  1974,  when  SSA  took  over  the 
program. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  23,800  em- 
ployt-es  have  been  authorized  to  administer 
SSI.  This  compares  to  15,000  authorized 
Initially  for  the  prc^ram. 

We  have  contractual  agreements  within  31 
Slates  under  which  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration administers  State  supplements 
to  the  Federal  SSI  payment.  We  have  agree- 
ments with  26  St.ates  for  Medicaid  deter- 
irUnatlous  on  their  behalf.  We  also  have 
arrangements  with  all  of  the  States  for  the 
periodic  furnishing  by  SSA  or  information 
about  federally  administered  SSI  payments. 
States  that  administer  their  own  supplemen- 
tation depend  on  these  data  for  their  own 
eligibility  determinations. 

A  quality  control  program  for  SSI  Is  In 
place.  That  program  has,  as  of  this  time, 
developed  information  about  payment  ac- 
curacy during  the  second  6-month  period  of 
the  program — July  through  Decemb^  1974. 
Attention  has  been  concentrated  on  this 
time  frame  because  our  contracts  with  the 
States  require  that  It  be  tised  as  the  base 
period  for  determining  future  Federal -State 
fiscal  liability.  Thereafter,  the  quality  assur- 
ance program  will  provide  payment  accuracy 
information  for  each  6-month  period.  E^eri- 
ence  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  program, 
January  through  June  1974,  Is  the  subject 
of  an  lndei>endent  HEW/State  audit  which 
was  agreed  to  with  the  States  last  faU  and 
is  now  In  progress. 

Accuracy  rates,  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
cases  for  the  6-month  base  period  as  deter- 
mined by  our  quality  control  analysis  and 
as  previously  reported  to  the  Congress,  stand 
as  follows: 

ACCURACY   RATES   AS   A   PERCENT   OF  TOTAL   CASES 

[Percent] 

0%'ei-payments 12.9 

Ineligibility 5.0 

TJnderpaymentfi    6.3 

ACCOMPLISH  MENTS 

The  above  represents  a  qluck  summary  of 
the  current  status  of  key  features  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  administration.  I  would  now 
like  to  siunmarize  what  we  believe  to  be 
some  of  the  significant  acccmpl'shments  and 
achievements  of  the  program. 

THE  PROCP-AT.T  STARTED  ON  SCHKDULE 

Although  the  conversion  was  trauma  tic 
and  will  clearly  prove  to  have  been  expen- 
sive in  terms  of  manpower  and  dollars  ex- 
pended, it  was  nevertheless  completed  with- 
out Interruption  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
original  State  payment  system.  Under  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  conversion, 
this  represents  a  significant  achievement. 
The  foundation  for  a  permanent  Federal 
payment  system  is,  we  believe,  well  estab- 
lished. As  indicated,  the  new  Federal  system 
U  paying  over  4  raillion  recipients  a  month 
and  is  processing  new  claims  at  a  rate  of 
125,000-150,000  per  month. 

HIGHER   ENROLLMENT   AND   BENEFITS A    RrSUl  V 

OF  THE  LAW^ 

In  Its  first  full  year,  the  nii>nthly  bene- 
ficiary rolls  Increased  by  one-third,  from  3 
million  to  4  million,  and  total  benefit  pay- 
ments for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  In- 
creased by  59  percent,  from  $3.3  biUlon  In 
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1973  under  the  former  State  program  to 
nearly  $5.3  billion  In  1974.  On  this  point, 
I  would  note  that  the  Federal  Government 
baa  financed  almost  all  of  this  Increase  in 
benefit  payment  levels. 

NEW    CLAIMS 

Of  the  nearly  3.4  million  new  claims  since 
the  SSI  program  began  operations,  3.2  mil- 
lion have  been  processed  to  completion.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  agency  has  also  processed 
over  11  million  Inquiries  concerning  SSI. 

The  new  claims  backlog  that  reached  a 
peak  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  million 
claims  by  the  spring  of  1974  has  been  worked 
down  to  a  normal  operating  level. 

The  processing  time  for  new  claims  has 
been  steadily  Improving.  The  median  time 
for  aged  claims  a  year  ago,  for  example,  was 
about  60  days.  Today,  it  stands  at  about  30. 

SYSTEMS    AND    D\TA    IIASE    IMPROVEMENTS 

Despite  what  one  reads  In  the  newspaper, 
we  have  made  Improvements  in  the  basic 
SSI  systems,  including  the  computerized 
systems. 

When  the  program  became  operational  In 
January  1974,  all  of  the  systems  needed  to 
execute  and  update  claims  and  payments 
were  not  available.  Except  for  death  and 
changes  In  address,  an  automated  system  for 
incorporating  post-entitlement  changes  into 
the  data  base  was  not  operational.  Nor  was 
there  a  capacity  to  apply  such  changes  to 
current  and  future  benefit  amounts.  Thus, 
when  the  program  commenced,  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  automated  proc- 
ess— the  post-entitlement  system — was  not 
ready. 

Nor  were  all  features  of  those  atitomated 
systems  associ.ated  with  initial  claims  and 
payments  fully  effective.  Many  refinements 
were  still  needed. 

During  the  period  since  January  1974,  and 
despite  the  burden  of  processing  3.2  million 
new  claims  and  four  legislative  changes  af- 
fecting payment  status  or  amounts,  the 
agency  has  put  most  of  the  needed  post-en- 
titlement automated  procedures  in  place  and 
has  completed  over  15  major  enhancements 
to  the  basic  claims  payment  system. 

At  the  same  time,  a  completely  new  check- 
replacement  system  has  been  designed  a'ld 
installed. 

The  process  of  reconstructing  the  con- 
version base  is  well  underway.  We  have  con- 
centruted  on  a  from-top-to-bottom  redeter- 
mination of  each  and  every  case  converted. 
Of  the  almost  2.6  million  converted  cases 
still  in  the  system,  nearly  90  percent  have 
been  reexamined,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
finished  this  calendar  year.  I  would  note  at 
this  point  iliat  we  may  still  need  a  second 
round  of  review  on  these  cases  if  we  are  to 
be  certain  that  we  have  cleared  away  built- 
in  faults  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
conveision  tind  if  we  are  to  be  assured  of 
reaching  acceptable  accuracy  rates  for 
montlily  benefit  payments. 

Once  the  data  base  is  stabilized,  we  will, 
oi  course,  continue  to  make  redeterminations 
on  a  periodic  basis. 

OTHEH    AIIMINIPTRAIIVE    CHANGES 

We  have  redesigned  the  SSI  organization 
and  management  sirueture  and  are  In  the 
proce.-^s  of  implementing  the  new  design.  In 
fact,  our  organizational  changes  go  beyond 
SSI  per  .se  pnd  also  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  commiuilcatlon  and  supervisory 
links  with  the  district  oflRces  and  between 
those  offices  and  the  central  computer  in 
Baltimore. 

We  have  opened  329  new  district  and 
branch  offices  and  input  points  around  the 
country,  primarily  becatise  of  SSI. 

PROBLEMS   AND   SOLUTIONS 

lu  testimony  given  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Assistance  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  we  cited  excessive  com- 
plexity as  ihe  number  one  problem  facing 
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the  program.  Our  opinion  In  terms  of  pro- 
gram substance  has  not  changed.  Since  these 
matters  are  under  active  consideration  by 
the  Public  Assistance  Subcommittee,  I  will 
uot  reiterate  them  here  today.  Instead.  I  wUl 
concentrate  on  a  summary  of  operational 
problems  and  our  view  of  their  solutloivs 
vithln  the  framework  of  existing  law. 
unreliable:  data  base 
As  already  Indicated,  the  conversion  base 
i.-;  not  yet  stable  and  represents  a  threat  to 
improved  payment  accuracy.  We  think  the 
best  solution  to  this  is  a  careful,  methodical 
and  complete  reconstruction  of  every  one  of 
the  almost  2.6  million  conversion  records  cur- 
rently in  the  system.  That  is  the  process  that 
is  now  underway.  We  have  under  considera- 
tion a  1976/77  budget  reconuneudation  which 
calls  for  a  second  complete  review  of  these 
same  records.  This  double  check  would  serve 
two  purposes:  First,  it  should  Improve  the 
■ultimate  reliability  of  the  ba.slc  records.  Sec- 
ondly, It  should  give  us  a  basis  for  Identify- 
ing those  classes  of  cases  and  eligibility  and 
payment  factors  that  require  frequent  and 
more  extensive  future  checking  and  those 
that  require  less  attention  for  purposes  of 
assiulng  an  acceptable  level  of  payment  ac- 
curacy. 

CLAIMS   PROCESSING    AND    PAYilENT    SYSTEMS 

We  still  have  not  developed  a  fully  reliable 
systems  capacity  for  all  a.spects  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  .Tlready  noted,  we  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted all  of  the  needed  sj'stems  and  sub- 
systems. Beyond  the  systems  themselves,  we 
arc  still  not  satisfied  with  the  adequacy  of 
our  procedures  for  managing  and  controUlng 
program  changes  and  for  verification  and 
testing  of  such  changes. 

So  far,  we  have  taken  sever.il  approaches 
to  this  latter  question. 

First,  we  have  had  the  system  examined 
by  a  consultant,  and  he  has  given  tis  a 
number  of  recommendations,  most  of  which 
we  are  prepared  to  adopt. 

We  have  also  asked  the  SSI  study  group 
which  we  commissioned  this  spring,  and 
about  which  I  will  talk  more  In  a  moment,  to 
make  this  subject  a  part  of  its  review. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  increased  the  require- 
ments for  testing  and  verification  of  sjrstems 
changes.  A  great  deal  of  our  current  systems 
management  effort  is  going  toward  testing 
and  verification. 

Tliere  also  remains  a  communications 
problem  as  between  the  Bureaus  of  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  and  Disability  In- 
surance, and  the  district  offices  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Data  Processing.  We  believe  that  we 
have  designed  an  organizational  arrangement 
that  win  meet  this  requirement.  What  Is 
needed  now  Is  to  put  that  Into  effect.  We  are, 
at  this  moment.  In  the  process  of  doing  Jur.t 
that. 

STATE   TATA   EXCHANGE 

Although  much  Improved  since  the  early 
montiis  of  the  program,  our  djta  exchange 
systems  are  .still  not  satisfactory.  Our  system 
for  provldUig  the  States  with  data  with 
which  they  can  make  their  own  Medicaid 
eligibility  determinations  still  needs  some 
Improvement.  Th!5  is  the  so-caUed  SDX  sys- 
tem. We  are  working  actively  on  that  prob- 
lem In  cooperation  with  the  States. 

rUcAI.      SETTLEMENTS      WITU      THE      STATES 

On  the  question  of  Federal  versus  State 
fiscal  liability,  as  already  reported  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  a  number  of  prob- 
lems have  arisen.  One  class  of  problem  in- 
volves claims  by  the  States  that  administer 
their  own  supplements  to  the  effect  that  we 
owe  Lhem  mon^y  because  oiu-  SDX  data  dm- 
Ing  the  early  mouths  was  not  accurate  and 
caused  them  to  make  overpayments.  In  the 
ca.?e  of  those  States  for  whom  we  administer 
State  supplements,  instances  have  arisen 
wherein  »  given  State  has  failed  to  ma^ 
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en  advance  of  State  funds  to  SSA  for  a  given 
month,  as  required  by  both  the  law  and  our 
contracts  with  the  States.  In  such  cases. 
Federal  funds  have  had  to  be  used  because 
we  lacked  sufficient  advance  notice  and/or  in 
order  to  avoid  Interruption  of  the  State  share 
of  individual  benefit  payments. 

We  see  these  as  serious  problems  facing 
the  program  and  ones  that  need  more  at- 
tention, by  both  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches.  Both  may  require  legislative 
action  before  they  are  resolved. 

SUSCHTTBII.ITY     OP     ON-LINE     SYSTEM     TO 
JUAUD 

Next.  &s  we  have  pointed  out  to  GAO  and 
others  from  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
the  establishment  of  an  on-line  data  system 
for  the  program  creates  the  need  for  more 
stringent  Internal  controls  and  checks  and 
balances  in  order  to  prevent  fraud.  SS.\  has 
a  considerable  body  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing internal  controls  but  has  only  limited 
experience  in  the  adaptation  of  such  con- 
trols to  an  on-line  automated  system.  We 
have  been  working  on  improved  controls  but 
are  also  looking  to  the  SSI  study  group  for 
recommendations  in  this  area.  I  assume  that 
GAO  will  also  examine  the  Issue  as  a  part  of 
its  ongoing  review  of  SSI  . 

STAFFING     AND     TRAINING 

Adequacy  of  staSiug,  reliance  on  overtime, 
and  employee  training  need  further  atten- 
tion. We  are  reviewing  these  matters  as  a 
part  of  the  1976  '77  budget  cycle  that  Is  now 
getting  underway  within  the  Executive 
Branch. 

PAYMENT     ACCURACY     BATES 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  pay- 
ment accuracy  rates,  at  least  as  we  under- 
.stand  them  at  this  time,  are  unacceptable. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Social  Secinity  Administration 
from  the  early  days  of  the  program. 

Frankly,  while  ottr  primary  concern  must 
be  with  improving  the  accuracy  rates  them- 
selves, I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  ttiat 
wo  are  also  concerned  about  the  way  in 
which  impressions  might  have  been  left  that 
the  overpayments  and  underpayments  re- 
ported in  the  pres.; — and  previously  reported 
to  the  Congress,  I  might  add — all  represent 
errors  of  omission  and  commission  on  the 
part  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  simply  is  not  the  case. 

NEFD    FOR    CONTEXT    IN     EVALU.ATING     ACCtTRArT 
RATES 

The  problem  is  that  the  term  "error  rate" 
has  unfortunately  been  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  press  alike  to  characteilze  a 
host  of  circumstances,  many  of  which  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  true  errors  of 
omission  and  commission  by  those  who  take 
and  prepare  the  SSI  claims  and  those  who 
operate  the  computerized  payment  system. 

The  term,  of  course,  properly  encompasses 
such  errors,  and  such  errors  have  clearly  oc- 
curred, but  the  point  to  be  understood  is 
that  many  of  the  transactions  characterized 
as  errors  are  literally  beyond  anybody's  di- 
rect control. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  uncontrollable  changes  Involves  the  re- 
quirement in  the  SSI  law  that  a  person's 
benefit  entitlement  be  computed  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  rather  than  a  monthly  basis.  If  a 
person  eligible  to  receive  $100  for  each  of  the 
3  months  in  a  quarter  receives  unanticipated 
income  from  the  second  month  and  properly 
reports  it  to  SSA,  it  reduces  his  average 
benefit  right  for  each  of  the  3  months. 

In  this  case,  we,  unfortunately,  have  cred- 
Ucd  ourselves  (through  our  qu:;IIty  control 
system)  with  an  error  because  we  paid  the 
beneficiary  the  full  $100  in  the  first  month. 
Yet.  this  does  not  represent  a  real  error  on 
anybody's  part.  We  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  the  $100  was  anything  but  the  right 
amount  for  the  first  month.  It  ch.-inged 
after  t.'.e  fact. 
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We  have  called  this  partlcuLir  phenome- 
non to  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  Public  Assistance  Sub- 
committee now  has  under  consideration  a 
legislative  provision  which  would  put  SSI 
benefit  payments  en  a  monthly  basis,  con- 
sistent with  most  other  benefit  payment  sys- 
tems. We,  of  course,  endorse  that  change. 

Let's  review  quickly  the  different  kinds  of 
transactions  that  go  into  the  compilation  of 
the  so-called  "error  rates." 

ATTMINISTtiATIVE   ERaORS 

A  Federal  employee  taking  a  claim  may 
tail  to  ask  aU  the  right  questions  about  age. 
Income,  resources,  living  conditions,  etc., 
and  therefore  either  enroll  somebody  who  is 
not  eligible  at  all  or  calculate  a  payment 
level  that  is  cither  too  high  or  too  low. 

Administrative  errors  can  also  Involve  in- 
correct keying  of  information  for  the  com- 
puter, or  a  mistake  could  be  made  In  writ- 
ing a  computer  program  with  a  result  that 
classes  or  blocks  of  beneficiaries  later  receive 
checks  in  the  WTOug  amount. 

POST-ENTITLEMENT   CHANCES 

It  is  this  Class  of  transaction  that  is  often 
beyond  anybody's  control.  It  includes  changes 
that  have  occurred  In  the  beneficiary's  cir- 
cumstances which.  If  known  to  the  Ocvern- 
ment.  would  require  the  Govem.ment  to 
either  raise  or  lower  the  benefit  amount  or. 
In  some  cases,  to  drop  the  person  entirely 
from  the  benefit  rolls.  The  more  complex  a 
program,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for 
these  changing  circumstances  to  affect  the 
literal  accuracy  of  a  person's  benefit  amotmt 
at  a  given  point  In  time. 

rMLPKf;    OF    CLAIMANTS    TO    FliRNLSil    ACCURATE 
KXFORMATION    BEFORE    OR    AITES    THE    F.ACT 

This  can  affect  payment  accuracy  both  at 
ihe  time  of  enrollment  as  well  as  during  tlie 
pojt-cntltlement  period.  The  program  ad- 
nUnLitrators  are,  of  course,  responsible  for 
making  claimants  and  beneficiaries  under- 
stand their  requirement  to  furnish  accurate 
and  up-to-date  information. 

EFFECT  or  CONVERSION   ON   PAYBCENT  ACCURACY 

The  types  of  errors  previously  described 
are  found  in  all  ongoing  ijenefit  payment 
systems.  Tliey  are  not  peculiar  to  SSI. 

However,  in  the  formative  period.  SSI  has 
been  subject  to  other  opportunities  for  error 
not  normally  found  In  an  ongoing  system. 
The  conversion  process  Itself  produced  the 
largest  source  of  such  errors.  Within  the 
conversion  process,  there  were  two  major 
cavi.ses  of  error.  Tlie  first  InvoUes  the  con- 
version of  faulty  and  inaccurate  information 
from  State  records  Into  the  new  central  Fed- 
eral record.  Literally  thousands  of  errors 
were  carried  over  into  the  new  central  bjt;- 
tem.  Other  errors  were  committed  during  the 
transfer  of  information  from  the  State  rec- 
ord to  the  new  Federal  record.  Simply  stated, 
neither  the  time  nor  the  capacity  was-avall- 
.role  to  purge  3  million  cases  prior  to  con- 
version. 

The  second  source  of  conversion  faults  and 
the  greatest  single  source  of  the  so-called 
errors  that  we  have  identified  for  the  first 
eighteen-month  period  can  be  traced  to  the 
lack  of  an  effective  system  for  Interfaclnir 
data  .Tnd  information  between  SSI  and  other 
benefit  payment  systems — rcguhar  social 
.•x'curiiy,  veterans  benefits,  railroad  retUe- 
ment  and  private  pensions.  Our  quality  con- 
trol reviews  tell  Uc*,  for  example,  that  in- 
accurate imonnation  about  these  other  ben- 
efits rcpresen'ed  the  larp:est  single  cau.ie  for 
inccrrcrt  paynienl  ui.iounts  during  the  early 
morths. 

SS.^,  as  a  pPTt  of  its  original  planning,  de- 
veloped a  system  thnt  was  intended  to  cor- 
relate information  in  Its  own  records  about 
regular  social  security  benefits  with  the  new 
SSI  cases.  But  tills  system,  which  was  not 
tested  prlior  to  January  1,  1974,  proved  in- 
effective, and  many  mouths  were  required  to 
correct  it.  It  is  just  now  going  back  into  full 
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operation.  Meanwhile,  thousaaA  of  people 
received  either  too  much  or  too  :  Ittle  dtirlng 
the  Interim  because  of  incorrect 
as  to  offsetting  social  security  Entitlement. 
As  already  noted,  we  are  still  wct-klng  on  an 
interchange  system  for  veterans  i  Lnd  railroad 
retliement  benefits,  and  It  will  b i  some  time 
before  this  can  be  done  automi  .tically  as  a 
part  of  each  month's  payment  runs.  We  do, 
of  course,  have  provisions  In  etfec .  for  obtain- 
ing these  data  from  applicants  ai  d  the  bene- 
fit  paying  agencies. 

In  summary,  the  readings  tliat  we  have 
taken  so  far  about  payment  accx  racy  dxuing 
the  early  months  of  the  program  reflect  the 
precarious  stage  of  the  program  during  that 
period.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  reflect 
the  current  status  of  the  progiam  and  Its 
current  operating  efficiency.  In  :'act,  we  be- 
lieve the  current  operation  is  iilgnlflcantly 
improved  in  contrast  to  that  fteriod. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  much  of  the  con- 
version difficulty  was  unavoidable,  given  the 
limited  time  In  which  the  agency  had  to 
prepare  the  new  system  and  partic  ularly  given 
the  fact  that  we  went  into  operat  Ion  without 
ever  having  tested  that  system,  ret,  we  had 
no  choice.  There  was  no  way  t(  i  turn  bacic 
without  putting  at  risk  needed  in  come  main- 
tenance payments  to  literally  millions  of 
America's  elderly  and  disabled  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  relate  one  las  I  point  con- 
cerning payment  accuracy.  Oiu-  <  lata  suggest 
clearly  that  payment  accuracy  is  despite  the 
conversion  problems,  running  a .  about  the 
.•ame  level  experienced  by  the  i  Itates  when 
Uiey  managed  the  same  program.  Similarly, 
although  it  is  not  an  entirely  f i  ir  compari- 
son, those  rates  are  tmder  the  nrtional  rates 
for  public  assistance.  What  mak*  s  this  com- 
ppri.son  perhaps  unfair  is  that,  a!  complex  as 
SSI  might  be,  public  assistance  i  i  even  more 
complex.  The  greater  the  compl  exity,  obvl- 
oit-ly  the  greater  vhe  potential  1  or  overpay- 
ri^euts,  underpayments,  and  the  like. 

Despite  the  picture  that  has  Y  ?en  painted 
in  the  press,  I  feel  strongly  tli  \t  the  pro- 
L'ram  is  steadily  coming  \inder  control  and 
tliat  it  can  generally  be  made  :<>  work.  At 
the  same  tme,  I  think  its  elTecti  euess,  both 
operationally  and  substantively,  can  be  im- 
proved greatly  if  we  can  eliininite  at  least 
.some  of  the  complexities  iu  tie  program. 
Many  of  these  complexities  i^re  tv  out  of  a 
concern  for  accountability.  Othe  rs  grew  out 
of  a  concern  for  equitable  and  hti  mane  treat- 
ment. We  need  to  find  a  proper  balaiice  be- 
tween these  two  concerns. 

I  would  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  noting  that 
numerous  reviews  and  studies  of  SSI  by  out- 
side groups  have  been  Initiated  during  this 
formative  period.  I  would  point  o  Lit  that  sev- 
eral of  these  reviews  were  initi  ited  by  the 
Executive  Branch;  others,  of  c  aurse.  have 
been  initiated  by  the  Congress,  f  you  wish, 
I  will  submit  a  listing  of  these  t.ti  dies  for  the 
record. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Social  Seen  :ity  Admin- 
istration itself  has  been  constan  ly  studying 
and  reviewing  its  own  systems  ai  id  perform- 
ance in  order  to  impro'.e  its  opet  ivion  of  the 
SSI  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  conclude  my  state- 
ment. I  would  be  pleased  to  an-sw  t  any  ques- 
tions the  Committee  mav  have. 


THE  SPORTS  BROADC.JtSTING 
ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACPONALD 

OF   MASSACHtTBETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEltTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  11   1975 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  iitroduclng 
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the  Sports  Broadcasting  Act  of  1975. 
This  legislation  makes  permanent  the 
sports  antiblackout  law — Public  Law  93- 
107 — which  Congress  passed  in  1973.  The 
existing  law  will  expire  on  December  31, 
1975,  unless  we  act  on  its  extension  be- 
fore that  date. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions has  already  scheduled  4  days  of 
hearings  on  the  legislation  beginning 
September  22.  At  those  hearings,  there 
will  be  testimony  from  the  National 
Football  League,  the  Commissioner  of 
Baseball,  the  National  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Hockey  League,  the 
three  major  television  networks,  local 
broadcasters,  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  which  has  been 
charged  with  monitoring  the  law.  These 
hearings  will  explore  the  impact  of  the 
sports  antiblackout  law  since  its  passage 
and  enable  our  subcommittee  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  extend 
the  law  and  whether  or  not  modifications 
are  necessary. 

The  reason  that  I  am  introducing 
H.R.  9566  today  is  that  I  can  honestly 
say  that  none  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  raised  to  date  by  those  who 
oppose  the  antiblackout  law  have  per- 
suaded me  that  professional  sports  have 
been  harmed  at  all  by  its  enactment  2 
years  ago.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
public  has  benefited  by  being  able  to  view 
their  local  teams  playing  at  home,  in 
many  cases  for  the  first  time. 

Tlie  key  feature  of  both  the  original 
antiblackout  law  and  the  legislation 
wliich  I  am  introducing  today  is  that 
they  are  self-correcting.  If  tlie  home 
game  is  not  a  sellout,  tlie  blackout  im- 
posed by  the  leagues  remains  in  effect 
and  the  live  gat«  is  protected.  The  legis- 
lation requires  the  blackout  be  lifted 
and  the  telecast  be  made  available  only 
if  the  game  is  sold  out  in  advance. 

The  existing  law  provides  for  blackout 
to  be  lifted  if  a  game  is  sold  out  72  hours 
or  more  in  advance.  This  cutoff  time  has 
worked  well  for  the  most  part,  however, 
problems  have  arisen  with  regard  to 
post-season  games  in  professional  base- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey.  Unlike  pro- 
fessional football  which  determines  Its 
playoffs  and  championship  with  single 
contests,  the  dates  for  which  are  set  be- 
fore the  season  begins,  the  other  three 
sports  use  series  play  to  determine  their 
champions.  Dates  are  uncertain  until 
the  teams  ir«volved  are  actually  deter- 
mined, and  the  number  of  games  in  each 
series  cannot  be  predicted.  Because  of 
this  uncertainty  in  scheduling,  the  3  day 
or  72-hour  cutoff  is  frequently  ineffec- 
tive. 

Therefore.  H.R.  9566  provides  a  24- 
hour  cutoff  with  respect  to  postseason 
games  of  baseball,  basketball,  and  hock- 
ey, while  continuing  the  72-hour  rule 
lor  postseason  football  games  and  regu- 
lar season  games  of  all  four  sports. 

H.R.  9566  also  covers  only  games  which 
are  televised  under  a  contract  negotiated 
by  the  league,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ex- 
Liting  antiblackout  law.  These  league 
contracts  were  made  possible  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  antitrust  exemption  enacted 
by  the  Congress  originally  in  1961  f  Public 
Law  87-331),  and  both  the  current  law 
and  this  new  legislation  merely  condi- 
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lion  the  exercise  of  that  exemption  by 
the  four  major  professional  sports. 

There  are  other  problems  which  con- 
cern me,  but  which,  for  the  time  being 
anyway,  I  have  not  chosen  to  deal  with 
in  this  legislation.  I  am  concerned  that, 
while  most  sports  clubs  have  been  ex- 
tremely cooperative  in  living  up  to  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  antiblackout 
law,  some  clubs  have  insisted  that  seats 
with  obstructed  views  be  sold  before  the 
blackout  is  lifted.  This  is  the  same  kind 
of  "public-be-damned"  attitude  that 
forced  Congi-ess  to  act  in  1973. 

Also  of  concern  are  reports  that  cer- 
tain NFL  teams  have  been  increasing  the 
number  of  stations  which  they  blackout 
for  their  home  games  which  are  not  sell- 
outs. In  some  cases,  this  appeal's  to  con- 
flict with  the  leagues  own  constitution 
and  bylaws  which  establish  a  75-mile 
zone.  The  subcommittee  will  want  to  ex- 
amine this  matter  carefully  during  the 
hearings. 

There  is  a  final  point  which  should  be 
emphasized.  The  two  reports  which  have 
been  made  to  the  Congi-ess  by  the  FCC 
on  the  effect  of  Public  Law  93-107  have 
concluded  that  while  there  might  have 
been  some  negative  impact  on  conces- 
sion sales  and  on  radio  broadcast  rights 
as  a  result  of  the  law,  the  sports  clubs 
themselves  have  not  been  harmed.  The 
specious  rhetoric  about  "no-shows"  i.T 
thoroughly  discredited  by  the  most  recent 
FCC  report,  and  I  would  like  to  include 
a  summary  of  the  report's  findings  witli 
regard  to  the  NFL. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  mtroducing  today,  the 
Si^orts  Broadcasting  Act  of  1975,  provides 
tlie  Congress  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
affiiTO  the  significant  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic which  has  been  derived  from  Public 
Law  93-107.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
antiblackout  law  has  worked  well  and 
tliat  we  should  act  before  the  end  of  the 
year  to  make  certain  that  it  doe.>  not  ex- 
pire under  its  own  terms. 

I  include  the  following: 

SrMMARY   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  anti-blackout  law  insulted  in  86 
home  games  being  televised  locally  during 
the  1974  regular  season,  plus  six  of  the  seven 
post-sea.son  games  (including  the  Super 
Bowl).  This  contrasts  with  109  regular  sea- 
son games  telecast  locally  daring  the  1973 
season,  plus  five  past-sea^ou  games.  In  tlie 

1972  sea.son,  before  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
93-107,  the  local  blackout  wjt.s  \oluntHrily 
lifted  for  only  one  game  -the  Super  Bowl 
between  Miivmi  and  Wasliiugf  ,;ii  at  Lcs  An- 
geles. 

2.  Although  no-.shows  incre.i.sed  in  1974  and 

1973  over  1972.  there  is  no  indication  that 
profes-sioiial  football  is  about  to  become  a 
•studio  sport".  Actual  attendance,  after  de- 
ducting no-shows,  declined  by  only  6.14  per- 
cent from  1973  to  1974.  going  frorn  9,707,943 
to  9.112.160.  Given  the  players'  strike  and  the 
genei-al  state  of  the  economy,  pUus  the  com- 
petitive threat  of  the  World  Football  Leagtie. 
the  NFL  would  appear  to  have  had  a  "good" 
year  In  1974  so  far  as  regtilar  season  attend- 
ance was  concerned.  Tlie  actual  attendance 
in  1972.  after  deducting  no-shows,  was  9,821,- 
541 — the  third  highest  ever.  In  1972,  how- 
ever. Dallas  did  not  report  no-shows,  so  the 
acciu-at*  actual  attendance  figure  must  be 
somewhat  below  that.  In  addition,  no  law 
was  in  effect  In  1972  which  had  any  bearing 
on  no-shows;  tlierefore  any  1972  figure  may 
be  less  acciuate  than  the  figures  for  1973  and 
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1974,  when  much  more  attention  was  paid  to 
jio-show8  because  of  Public  Law  93-107. 
Without  making  allowance  for  these  factors, 
actual  regular  season  attendance  In  1974  was 
down  by  708,981  over  1972 — or  a  7.22  per- 
cc!it  reduction.  The  actual  attendance  In  the 
1973  season  was  only  113,198  fewer  than 
197'.? — or  1.15  percent. 

3.  Prom  the  statistical  tests  conducted,  the 
CDUdusion  can  be  drawn  that  precipitation 
and  team  standings  are  much  more  impor- 
tain  influences  on  the  number  of  no-shows 
'.h.n  is  the  anti-blackout  law.  Precipitation 
cxvlained  4G  percent  of  the  variation  In  no- 
sii3\v  J.  In  contrast,  the  lifting  of  the  blackout 
iadi.'jted  only  ,■'.  2.2  percent  increase  in  no- 
shovvs.  Vv'ith  regard  tj  the  lifting  of  the  tele- 
vision blackout  on  season  ticket  sales,  it  wa.s 
found  that  tiie  number  of  games  televised 
locally  had  no  statistically  significant  effect. 

4.  Because  of  adver.se  economic  conditions 
affecting  ail  sectors  of  the  economy,  it  is  not 
possible  t3  .say  what  impact,  if  any,  the  anti- 
blackout law  had  on  concessionaires.  Data 
supplied  by  tiie  NFL  were  mixed.  Sales  of 
"PRO  '  magazine  were  most  affected. 


H.R.  9566 

A  bill   to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  with  regard  to  the  broadcasting  of 
certain  professional  sports  clubs"  games 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

'Sports  Broadcasting  Act  of  1975". 
Sec.  2.  Section  331  of  the  Communications 

.^ct  of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'BRCi.^DCiST     OF     GAMES     OF     PROFESSIONAL 
SFORTS    CLUBS 

"Sec.  331.  (a)  If  any  game  of  a  profes- 
sional sports  club,  otlier  than  a  post-season 
game  of  a  professional  baseball,  basketball, 
or  hockey  club,  is  to  be  broadcast  by  means 
of  television  pvirsuant  to  a  league  television 
contract  and  all  tickets  of  admission  for 
seats  at  such  game  which  were  available 
for  purchase  by  the  general  public  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  hours  or  more  before  the 
sclieduled  beginning  time  of  such  game  have 
been  purchased  seventy-two  hours  or  more 
before  such  time,  no  agreement  which  would 
prevent  the  broadcasting  by  means  of  tele- 
vision of  such  game  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  area  In  which  such  game  is  being 
played  shall  be  valid  or  have  any  force  or 
effect.  If  any  post-season  game  of  a  pro- 
fessional baseball,  basketball,  or  hockey  club 
is  to  be  broadcast  by  means  of  television 
pursuant  to  a  league  television  contract  and 
all  tickets  of  admission  for  seats  at  such 
game  which  are  available  for  purchase  by  the 
general  public  have  been  purchased  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  before  the  scheduled  be- 
ginning time  of  such  game,  no  agreement 
which  would  prevent  the  broadcasting  by 
means  of  television  of  such  game  at  the 
same  time  and  In  the  area  In  which  such 
game  is  being  played  shall  be  valid  or  have 
any  force  or  effect.  The  right  to  broadcast 
any  such  game  by  means  of  television  at 
such  time  and  in  stich  area  shall  be  made 
available,  by  the  persons  having  such  right, 
to  a  television  broadcast  licensee  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  unless  the 
broadcasting  by  means  of  television  of  such 
game  at  such  time  and  in  such  area  wotUd 
be  a  telecasting  which  section  3  of  Public 
Law  87-331,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1293), 
is  intended  to  prevent. 

"lb)  If  any  person  violates  subsection  (a) 
cf  this  section  any  interested  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
restraining  such  violation  In  any  United 
States  district  court  for  a  district  In  which 
the  defendant  resides  or  has  an  agent.  In 
any  such  action,  the  court  may  award  the 
cost  of  the  suit  including  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(c)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'professional  sports  club' 
includes  any  professional  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  or  hockey  club. 

"(2)  The  term  'league  television  contract' 
means  any  Joint  agreement  by  or  among 
professional  sports  clubs  by  which  any 
league  of  such  clubs  sells  cr  otherwise  trans- 
fers all  or  any  part  of  the  right  of  such 
league's  member  clubs  in  the  sponsored 
telecasting  of  tlie  games  engaged  in  or  con- 
ducted by  s\-,cli  clubs. 

"(3)  The  term  "agi-cemenf  includes  any 
con'iract,  arrangement,  or  other  understand- 
ing. 

"1 4)  Tlie  term  'available  for  purchase  by 
the  general  pi'blic'.  when  used  with  re.spect 
to  tickets  of  admission  for  seat.s  at  a  game 
or  games  to  be  played  by  a  professional 
sports  club,  means  oiUy  those  tickets  on 
.sale  at  the  stadium  where  such  game  or 
games  are  to  be  played,  or  if  such  tickets 
are  not  sold  nt  such  stadium,  only  those 
tickets  on  sale  at  the  box  office  closest  to 
such  stadium. 

"(5)  The  term  post-season  game'  means 
any  game  which  is  played  following  the 
regidar  season  of  a  professional  sports  club 
and  which  determines  or  leads  to  the  de- 
terminatioii  of  the  championship  of  such 
professional  sport." 


THE  GUNS  OF  AUTUMN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  two  letters  regarding  a  recent 
CBS  documentary.  I  found  these  letters 
to  be  veiy  interesting  and  the  observa- 
tions of  their  authors  very  astute.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  and  others  will  read  these 
two  letters  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  and  realize  tliat  our  networks  are 
guilty  of  using  the  publicly  owned  air- 
waves to  propagate  their  own  narrow 
views. 

September  9,  1975. 

The  Federal  Communications  Cosimission, 
Complaint  Division, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sm:  I  am  writing  to  complain  about 
the  obviously  one-sided  television  program 
which  CBS  television  network  aired  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1975. 

The  90-minute  special,  "The  Guns  of 
Autumn,"  presented  a  biased,  unfair,  and 
totally  unrealistic  view  of  sport  hunting  in 
the  Unlt€d  States. 

There  have  been  several  court  cases  deal- 
ing with  hunting  recently,  and  many  state 
governments  are  engaged  In  debate  regard- 
ing hunting  of  vailous  species.  I  would  think 
that  this  qualifies  hunting  as  a  controversial 
Issue,  and  as  such,  falls  under  the  Fairness 
Doctrine. 

There  Is  much  material  that  CBS  could 
have  used  to  show  the  positive  aspects  of 
hunting.  They  did  not  make  any  attempt  to 
seek  out  this  material. 

I  hope  that  the  FCC  wUl  require  CBS  to 
give  equal  time.  In  the  same  time  slot,  to 
persons  representing  opposing  viewpoints. 
The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  would 
be  a  good  organization  for  them  to  contact. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Gresham, 
Editor,  Southern  Outdoors  Maga:ine. 
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The  Bank  of  Ozask, 
Oiark,  Alv.,  September  8,  1975. 
Mr.  Da.n  Rather, 
CBS  Neics  Department, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Rather:  The  CBS  program.  The 
Guns  of  Autumn,"  which  you  recently  nar- 
rated, represents  the  most  astonishingly 
biased  presentation  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Obviously  your  network  Is  dedicated  not 
only  to  completely  undermining  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  sports,  but  is  also  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  of  undermining  eveiytJiint' 
which  might  be  considered  "American". 

I  submit  that  such  irresponsible  progi-am- 
ing  must  be  curtailed  otherwise,  the  televi- 
sion networks  will  destroy  this  country  as 
we  know  it  today. 

You  and  those  of  your  ilk  are  an  abomina- 
tion lo  mankind. 

Yoiu's  very  truly, 

J.  N.  Sneed,  Jr. 


A   POLITICAL  PRINCE   ON  YOUR 
PA"yROLL 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 


OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  an  all 
too  rare  occasion  to  find  someone  singing 
llie  praises  of  a  politician.  The  very  woi'ci 
strikes  a  sour  note  with  people  whose 
faith  has  been  sorely  tested  by  disrepu- 
table, dishonest  public  officials— officials 
whose  "antics"  and  misdeeds  are  publi- 
cized and  become  a  backdrop  against 
which  all  political  activity  is  viewed. 

To  eradicate  the  negative  picture  from 
the  minds  of  some  citizens,  to  have  it  de- 
velop into  a  view  inclusive  of  the 
strength,  courage  and  simple  humanity 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  seeks  to  serve 
the  public,  requires  constant  vigilence  of 
our  own  actions.  It  also  requires  a  simple 
"giving  credit  where  credit  is  due."  Pub- 
licize those  people  desei-ving  of  recogni- 
tion whose  job  it  is  to  serve  the  people, 
and  who  do  just  that. 

Such  a  gentleman  was  recently  com- 
mended by  Bob  Wiedrich  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  this  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  Michael  Howlett. 
He  is  a  fine  and  decent  human  being 
whose  conscientiousness  and  commitment 
epitomize  the  consummate  public  official. 

As  you  will  note  in  the  news  article. 
Secretary  Howlett  recently  celebrated  his 
61st  birthday.  I  want  to  wish  him  con- 
tinuing success  in  his  work  and  many 
more  fruitful  and  happy  years. 

The  article  follows: 

A   Political   Prince   on   Yodr   Payroll 
fBy  Bob  Weldrlch) 

Compared  to  the  late  Paul  Powell,  Illinois 
.Secretary  of  State  Mike  Howlett  is  a  prince 
of  a  politician. 

Instead  of  collecting  shoeboxes  crammed 
with  Illicit  greenbacks,  Howlett  saves  the 
taxpayers  almost  $7.5  million  In  16  months. 
And  Instead  of  paddhig  the  payrolls  with  po- 
litically well-endowed  loafers,  he  trims  more 
than  9  per  cent  of  his  work  force  while  pro- 
viding more  services  per  tax  dollar  during  an 
almost  20  percent  inflationary  spiral. 
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That's  pretty  good  politics 
that  prompits  p«opl«  to  specu 
pro  like  Howlett  has  his  eyes 
nor's  chair  In  this  period  of 
cratic  politics  In  Illinois. 

For  the  record.  Howlett  isn 
the  bit  with  desire  to  unseat 
Democratic  marertck  Got 
=ays  there  are  plenty  of  othc 
that    thought    In    mind. 
Nell   Hartlgan  and  Stat« 
Dixon. 

Besides.  Howlett  Isn't  con 
as  Illinois  governor  in  the 
would  enhance  his  political 
spent  many  years  polishing 
competent  public  servant  du 
as  state  auditor  and  one  in 

So  why  dump  all  that 
drain  by  taking  the  reins  of 
whose  fiscal  affairs  are  not  tl 
whose  demands  on  the  treao 
late  an  increase  in  the  st; 
That  would  hardly  serve  to 
image,  Howlett  reasons. 

Howlett  marks  his  61st  hi 
row,  cloaked  in  the  robes  of 
politician  whose  record  is 
who  Is  popular  throtighout  the 
Next   year,   he   should   hav 
winning  reelection  to  a  secon  1 
retary  of  state,  a  Job  he  has 
the  profit  of  taxpayers.  He 
thru    another    four    year.s 
sweat. 

However,    there    are    other 
which  must  face  the  jolly,  r 
as  the  1976  general  election  d 
For  one  thing.  Mayor  Dale; 
to    confront    the    Independei  it 
Walker  In  a  primary  fight.  " 
almost  certainly  call  on  How- 
race  figuring  he  should  use 
if  he  intends  to  meet  Walker 
And  Howlett,  being  a  dev 
loyal  party  man,  would  almos 
compelled  to  accede  to  Dale' 
ring  a  veto  by  Howie tfs  v.n 
probably  would  have  the  last 
Naturally,  there  is  alway.s 
ley  may  choose  to  ignore  W 
tiring  the  tenuous  state  of 
will  btu-n  him  out  more  cer 
mary    fight    with    the    re 
organization. 

Further,  Daley  may  not  war 
ond  primary  defeat  at  the 
Walker,    you    will  recaU, 
candidate  for  the  Democratl« 
nomination  In  1972 

Were  that  to  happen  again 
play  a  far  more  influential  I 
tloiial  Democratic  convention 
becomes  a  relatively  u 
That  could  rightly  make  him 
Daley  haters  everywhere. 

No  one,  of  course,  knows 
Daley's  mind.  When  he  Is 
But  it  does  make  sense 
want  to  take  on  Walker 
puted  mistreatment  of  Daley 
It  is  one  thing  to  take  a  bl 
sonally  In  a  political  fight.  Hi 
go  around.  But  taking  a  crs 
something  else  to  a  man  w 
above  all  else. 

Thus,  if  that  kind  of 
play  a  role  In  Daley's  decision 
that  it  will].  It  la  almost  a 
chintz  on  the   quality  of 
And  that  means  Howlett,  the 
has  stirvlved  the  gantlet  of 
without  a  glove  being  laid  on 
That  saving  of  »7,449,966 
1973,  wh»n  Howlett  took 
of  last  April,  was  achieved 
the  operations  of  the 
flee  while  functioning  with 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ployees.  The  cash  saved  would  build  more 
than  seven  miles  of  highway  at  today's  cosis 
of  $1  million  a  mile. 

Among  other  things,  Howlett  trimmed  ex- 
penditures and  personnel  by  closing  some  of 
the  states  driver's  licensing  examining  sta- 
tions, an  event  that  provoked  some  public 
prot^'rt.  He  replaced  these  services,  tho.  with 
mobile  units  at  considerable  savings. 

Ordinarily,  we're  catitlotis  about  patting 
politicos  on  the  back.  They  might  get  ac- 
customed to  the  idea.  But  Howlett  Is  already 
chubby  enough  not  to  get  a  swelled  head. 

That  Is  why  we  have  elected  to  extol  his 
-•stewardship  this  morning  instead  of  writing 
about  some  corrupt  counterpart  clsc'.vhere  in 
government.  Besides,  we've  spent  so  much 
time  pelting  politicians  In  recent  years,  it  ts 
personally  refreshing  to  say  something  nice 
about  a  public  servant  on  the  eve  of  his  61^t 
birthdav. 
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V/ATERGATE  PLUS  ONE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW  yoEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&E.N'TATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Great 
Neck  Record. 

The  message  contained  in  tlie  article 
is  most  timely:  to  direct  our  efforts  to- 
ward healing  the  Nations  wounds  and 
turn  to  the  future  with  new  insight, 
direction,  and  a  renewed  sense  of  piu- 
pose. 

The  article  follows: 

Watercate  Plvs  One 

Perhaps  it  was  the  stidden  return  of  hot 
.summer  wiather  which  slowed  dov.  n  our 
mental  processes,  but  there  has  been  a  lot 
going  on  in  the  news  In  recent  days  that  wc 
found  impossible  to  comprehend. 

In  newspapers  and  magazines,  on  radio 
and  television,  there  was  an  overabundance 
of  stories  devoted  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
Watergate-plus-one-year.  We  saw  Mitchell, 
Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  disporting  them- 
selves all  over  the  country,  lunching  and 
dining,  Jogging  and  playing  tennis,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  about  their  forthcoming 
memoirs.  We  saw  Chuck  Colson  explaining 
that  if  It  had  brought  about  his  spiritual 
conversion,  Watergate  had  been  worthwhile. 

On  the  thiy  screen,  ex-President  Nixon's 
former  deputy  press  secretary  was  ques- 
tioned on  a  panel  show.  Yes,  it  ttirned  otit. 
he  thought  the  ex-President  had  been  gttllty 
of  a  crime,  obstruction  of  Justice,  but  later 
on  lie  allowed  as  how  all  that  foreign  policy 
expertise  shouldn't  go  to  waste,  and  that 
NUon  stUl  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Teddy  White,  whose  book 
on  Watergate  has  been  widely  acclaimed,  was 
discovered  by  the  ubiqtiltous  camera  help- 
ing a  reporter  out  of  a  seaplane  in  the  far 
reaches  off  Fire  Island.  As  she  gingerly  held 
her  skirt  out  of  the  waves,  and  they  strolled 
barefoot  along  the  beach,  he  pontificated  to 
her  about  the  question  still  to  be  answered 
by  future  historians:  will  Nixon's  great 
statesmanlike  achievements  be  outweighed 
by  his  Watergate  Involvement? 

There  were  columns  by  William  Safire  and 
Pat  Buchanan,  the  Gold  Dust  Twins  of  -spe- 
cious speechwrltlng,  about  how  nothing  any- 
body did  during  the  Nixon  era  was  really 
much  worse  than  wliat  other  politicians  have 
done,  are  doing  and  will  do.  They  t  lewed  with 
philosophical  regret  the  stubbornness  of  the 


pre.?s  and  shrillness  of  the  citizens  who  still 
refuse  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Finally,  we  snapped  off  the  damnable  panel 
shows  and  Interviews  and  news  programs 
We  grabbed  the  papers  and  btmdled  them 
out  to  the  garage  for  the  recycling  pile. 

Because  we  couldn't  stand  it.  That's  nor 
how  we  remember  a  year  ago  at  all.  We  re- 
member it  as  a  time  when  everyone  was 
sfrald  that  this  country  was  coming  apart  ai 
the  seams,  because  it  had  become  apparent 
that  we  did  Indeed  have  a  crook  In  the  White 
House,  a  man  whose  entire  political  career 
was  a  siioddy  fabric  of  opportunism  with  not 
even  minimal  commitment  to  principle  of  any 
kind  .\  vindictive  man  who  surrounded  him- 
self with  callow  and  petty  people,  ignorant 
of  the  history  and  political  philosophy  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  Impression  that 
everyone  else  also  operated  on  their  level  ol 
iniderhanded  inidergraduate  manipulation. 

We  eotild  sraud  to  read  and  hear  and  see 
not  one  more  item  about  the  lonely  life  the 
former  chief  executive  Is  leading  In  under- 
staffed and  neglected  S:»n  Clement©,  nor 
about  the  fact  that  he  must  sell  his  Florida 
property  to  remain  solvent.  At  the  risk  of  ap- 
pearing unfeeling,  we  can't  summon  even  one 
tiny  tear  when  told  that  he  may  have  to  con- 
tinue on  anti-coagulants  fcr  the  rest  of  hl,= 
life.  (How  many  people  do  most  of  us  know 
who  must  take  daily  medication  for  some 
chronic  condition  and  wlio  swallow  their  pills 
routinely  every  morning  without  making  a 
maudlin  melodrama  of  it?) 

But  the.se  are  private  matters.  Wliat  we 
f'.nild  stand  even  less  is  the  information 
about  briefing  material  still  being  flown  to 
ihe  coast  from  Washington,  about  calls  on 
vital  foreign  policy  matters  to  Pi-esldent  Ford 
and  Secretary  Kissinger,  about  constant  use 
of  the  phone  to  keep  In  touch  with  politicos 
all  over  the  country.  We  bitterly  resent  the 
attempt  to  allow  this  man — who  resigned  In 
disgrace  because  of  shameless  financial  greed 
and  unprecedented  political  chicanery,  who 
lied  both  to  his  associates  and  to  the  elec- 
torate— to  masquerade  as  an  honored  elder 
statesman. 

Repairing  the  damage  done  to  our  country 
during  the  Nixon  years  may  take  generations. 
It  is  that  Job  to  which  our  efforts  should  be 
devoted,  not  to  the  inappropriate  rehabilita- 
tion of  Richard  Nixon's  tattered  reptitation, 
a  reputation  that  tmfortunately  for  him  and 
tor  us  is  a  well-deserved  one. 


ON  CONSERVATISM  AND 
CAPITALISM 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF   PENNSTLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  following 
thought-provoking  article  by  Ii-ving 
Krlstol  which  appeared  today  in  a  lead- 
ing newspaper: 

O.v  Conservatism  and  Capitalism 
(By  Irving  KrLstol) 

These  days,  Americar^  who  defend  the  cap- 
italist system — I.e.,  an  economy  and  a  way  of 
life  organized  primarily  around  the  free  mar- 
ket— are  called  "conservative."  If  they  are 
willing  to  accept  a  limited  degree  of  govern- 
ment interi'entlon  for  social  purposes,  they 
are  likely  to  be  designated  as  "neo-conserva- 
tlve."  Under  ordinary  circumstances  these 
labels  would  strike  me  as  fair  and  appro- 
priate. Capitalism,  aftw  all.  Is  the  traditional 
American  economic  and  social  system;  unlike 
the  nations  of  Europe,  we  have  never  known 
anv  o'her.  And  people  who  wish  to  defend 
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and  preserve  traditional  Institutions  are  In- 
deed coaservative,  in  the  literal  sense  of  that 
term. 

But  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  use 
of  such  labels  today  are  not  ordinary;  they 
are  almost  paradoxical.  To  begin  with,  the 
institutions  which  conservatives  wish  to  pre- 
s?rve  are,  and  for  two  centuries  were  called, 
liberal  institutions.  I.e.,  institutions  which 
miximiae  personal  liberty  vis-a-vis  a  state, 
p.  chiU'ch,  or  an  official  ideology.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  severest  critics  of  these  institu- 
tio.i  J — men  who  wish  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
gavernmental  authority  indefinitely,  so  as  to 
achie\e  ever  greater  equality  at  the  expense 
of  liberty — are  today  commonly  called  "lib- 
eral.^. "  It  would  certainly  help  clarify  mai- 
lers ii  they  were  called,  with  greater  pro- 
priety and  accuracy,  "socialists"  or  "nco-so- 
cialists."  And  yet  we  arc  oddly  reluctant  to  be 
so  candid. 

In  part,  this  lack  of  candor  is  simply  tlie 
con-sequence  of  a  great  many  "liberals"  be- 
ing demagogic  or  hypocritical  about  their 
political  Intentions.  It  really  is  absurd  that 
Bella  Abzug  should  call  hereself  a  "liberal" 
when  her  political  views  are  several  shades 
to  the  left  of  Harold  Wilson,  Helmut  Schmidt, 
Olaf  Palme,  or  probably  even  Indira  Gandhi. 
Obvlottsly,  however,  she  Is  not  about  to  re- 
ject the  label,  which  is  so  useful  to  her.  In- 
deed, when  asked  she  may  blandly  assert 
that  she  is  truly  an  enlightened  defender  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  One  would  have 
to  he  naive  to  blame  her,  and  others  like  her, 
for  saying  it;  we  can  only  blame  ourselves  for 
believing  it. 

CUHIOUS  SELF-DECEPTIOK 

It  is  clear  that,  in  addition  to  such  routine 
political  deception,  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  a  most  curious  self-deception  go- 
ing on.  I  find  it  striking  that  the  media,  and 
members  of  the  business  community  too, 
should  consistently  refer  to  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  as  a  "liberal"  when  he  has  actually 
taken  the  pains  to  wiite  a  book  explaining 
why  he  is  a  socialist.  And  even  Michael  Har- 
rington, who  Is  the  official  head  of  a  minus- 
cule socialist  party,  will  often  find  himself 
being  introduced'as  'a  leading  liberal  spokes- 
man." 

Why  does  this  happen?  And  why,  espe- 
cially, do  conservatives  permit  it  to  hap- 
pen? Why  should  those  who  defend  liberal 
institutions  have  yielded  the  term  "lib- 
eral" to  those  who  have  no  honorable  in- 
tentions toward  these  institutions — or.  In- 
deed, toward  liberty  itself? 

The  answer,  I  think,  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  idea  of  "liberty"  which  con- 
servatives wish  to  defend,  and  which  our 
liberal  institutions  are  supposed  to  incar- 
nate, has  become  exceedingly  nebulous  In 
the  course  of  the  past  century.  This  puts 
conservatives  In  the  position  of  being — or 
seeming  to  be — merely  mindless  defenders 
of  the  status  quo.  Indeed,  to  many  they 
seem  merely  intransigent  defenders  of  ex- 
isting privilege,  issuing  appeals  to  "lib- 
erty" for  such  an  ulterior  purpose  alone. 
This,  in  turn,  has  permitted  "liberals"  to 
Impress  their  own  definition  of  "liberty" 
on  public  opinion. 

This  "liberal"  definition  has  two  parts. 
First,  it  entails  ever-greater  governmental 
intei-vention  in  certain  areas — economics, 
educational  administration,  the  electoral 
process,  etc. —  to  achieve  greater  equality. 
Itself  now  Identified  with  "true  liberty." 
Secondly,  it  entails  less  governmental  in- 
tervention In  those  areas — religion,  school 
curricula,  culture,  entertainment,-  etc.— 
which  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
character,  and  In  which  it  Is  assumed  that 
the  marketplace  of  ideas"  will  "natu- 
rally" produce  Ideal  results. 

The  success  which  this  "liberal"  redefi- 
nition—a  combJaiation  of  moralistic  egall- 
tarianism    and    optimistic    "permissiveness" 
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— has  achieved  means  that.  In  the  United 
States  today,  the  law  insists  that  an  18- 
year-old  girl  has  the  right  to  public  forni- 
cation In  a  poi-nographic  movie — but  only 
if  she  is  paid  the  minimum  wage.  JTow, 
you  don't  have  to  be  the  father  of  a  daugh- 
ter to  think  that  there  is  something  crazy 
about  this  situation,  and  the  majority  of 
the  American  people,  if  asked,  would  cer- 
tainly say  so.  Nevertheless,  conservatives 
find  it  very  difficult  to  point  out  where  the 
crazlness  lies,  and  to  propose  an  alterna- 
tive conception  of  liberty.  As  the  saying 
goes,  you  can't  beat  a  horse  with  no  horse; 
and  right  now  conservatives  are  horseless. 
Ever  since  the  begli-'nings  of  modern 
capitalism  in  the  18th  Century,  two  very 
different  conceptions  of  liberty  have  dwelt 
within  its  breast.  The  first  is  "libertarian," 
and  asserted  that  God  and-or'  nature  had 
so  arranged  things  that,  by  the  operations 
of  an  "Invisible  hand,"  individual  liberty, 
no  matter  how  self-seeking,  could  only  lead 
ultimately  to  humanity's  virtuous  happi- 
ness. "Private  vices,  public  benefits  '  was  its 
motto — and  still  is. 

The  second  idea  of  libertv  may  be 
called  the  "bourgeois"  idea.  It  asserted 
that  liberty  implied  the  right  to  do  bad  as 
well  as  the  right  to  do  good,  that  liberty 
could  be  abused  as  well  as  used — in  short, 
that  a  distinction  had  to  be  made  between 
liberty  and  "license."  The  making  of  this 
distinction  was  the  task  of  our  cultural  and 
religious  institutions,  especially  the  latter. 

It  was  these  institutions  which  infu.sed  the 
idea  of  liberty  with  positive  substance,  with 
"values,"  with  an  ethos.  The  basic  belief  was 
that  a  life  led  according  to  these  values  would 
maximize  personal  liberty  in  a  context  of 
.social  and  political  stability,  would  ensure — 
insofar  as  this  is  humanly  po,ssible — that  the 
exercise  of  everyone's  personal  liberty  would 
add  up  to  a  decent  and  good  society.  The 
practical  virtues  inplied  by  the  "bourgeois  " 
values  were  not  very  exciting:  thrift,  indus- 
try, self-reliance,  self-discipline,  a  moderate 
degree  of  publlc-splritedness,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  had  the  Immense  advantage 
of  being  rather  easily  attainable  by  everyone. 
You  didn't  have  to  be  a  saint  or  a  hero  to  be 
a  good  bourgeois  citizen. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  culture  emerg- 
ing out  of  bourgeois  society  to  become  bored 
with,  and  hostile  to,  a  life  and  a  social  order 
based  on  such  prosaic  bourgeois  values.  Art- 
ists and  intellectuals  quickly  made  It  appar- 
ent that  "alienation"  was  their  destiny,  and 
that  the  mission  of  this  culture  was  to  be 
anti-bourgeois.  But  so  long  as  religion  was  a 
powerful  force  among  ordinary  men  and 
women,  the  disaffection  of  the  intellectuals 
was  of  only  marginal  significance.  It  Is  the 
decline  in  religious  belief  over  the  past  60 
years — together  with  the  rise  of  mass  higher 
education,  which  popularized  the  culture's 
animus  to  bourgeois  capitalism— that  has 
been  of  decisive  Importance. 

ADAM     SMITH'S     MISTAKE 

The  defenders  of  capitalism  were  (and  are) 
helpless  before  this  challenge.  Businessmen, 
after  all,  had  never  taken  culture  seriously. 
They  have  always  rather  agreed  with  Adam 
Smith  when  he  wrote: 

"Though  you  despise  that  picture,  or  that 
poem,  or  even  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  I  admire,  there  is  little  danger  of  our 
quarreling  on  that  account.  Neither  of  us  can 
reasonably  be  much  interested  about  them." 

He  could  not  have  been  more  wrong.  It  la 
ideas  which  rule  the  world,  because  it  is  Ideas 
that  define  the  way  reality  Is  perceived:  and, 
in  the  absence  of  religion,  it  Is  out  of  the  cul- 
ture— the  pictures,  the  poems,  the  songs,  the 
philosophy — that  these  ideas  are  born. 

It  Is  because  of  their  indifference  to  cul- 
ture, their  placid  Philistinism,  that  business- 
men today  find  themselves  defending  capital- 
ism  and  personal  liberty  In  purely  amoral 
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terms.  They  are  "libertarians" — but  without 
a  belief  in  the  providential  dispensations  of 
God  or  nature.  Capitalism,  they  keep  insist- 
ing, is  the  most  efficient  economic  system. 
This  h.ippens  to  be  true — if  you  also  agree 
with  Adam  Smith  when  he  said:  What  c.in 
be  adcied  to  the  hspplness  of  man  who  i.s  in 
health,  who  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  a  clear 
ronscieiue?"  But  if  you  believe  that  a  com- 
fortable life  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing 
as  a  good  life,  or  even  a  meaningful  life,  then 
it  will  occur  to  you  that  efficiency  is  a  means, 
not  an  end  in  itself.  Capitalist  efficiency  may 
tlicn  be  regarded  as  a  most  useful  precondi- 
tion for  a  good  life  in  a  good  society.  But  one 
has  to  go  beyond  Adam  Smith,  or  capitalism 
itself,  to  discover  the  other  elements  thai  are 
wanted. 

It  was  religion  and  the  bourgeois  ethos  that 
used  to  offer  this  added  dimension  to  capital- 
ism. But  religion  is  now  Ineffectual  and  e\en 
businessmen  find  the  bourgeois  ethos  embar- 
rr,ssinglv  old-fashioned.  This  leaves  capital- 
ism, and  Its  conservative  defenders,  helpless 
before  any  moralistic  assault,  however  un- 
principled. And  until  conservatism  can  give 
its  own  moral  and  Intellectual  substance  to 
its  Idea  of  liberty,  the  "liberal"  subversion  of 
our  liberal  institutions  will  proceed  without 
hiiirirance. 


RISING  PRICES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  prices  during  an  economic 
downturn  disturbs  us  all.  In  the  Sep- 
tember 15  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Peter  G.  Gould  has  written  an  incisive 
article  on  why  this  is  occurring,  and  has 
some  suggestions  on  how  it  can  be  rem- 
edied. 

The  Republican  legislative  agenda, 
which  was  released  this  week,  contains 
many  of  the  same  kind  of  remedial  ac- 
tions that  Mr.  Gould  outlines.  In  empha- 
sizing balanced  Federal  spending,  and 
steady  growth  of  the  money  supply,  Mr. 
Gould  has  hit  upon  the  way  Government 
can  best  help  the  economy.  In  addition, 
he  notes  that  excessive  Federal  regula- 
tion of  business  is  inflationary. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  who  have  been  espousing  the  idea 
that  the  way  out  of  inflation  is  to  i-un 
up  a  massive  Federal  debt,  and  flood  the 
economy  with  printing  press  money,  read 
this   detailed   analysis   of  how   we   got 
where  we  are,  and  how  we  can  move  to- 
ward getting  out. 
Text  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 
Article  by  Peter  G.  GonLD 
First  price  controls,  then  a  credit  crunch, 
and  finally  a  full-blown  recession  have  all 
faUed  to  put  a  lid  on  Inflation  In  the  U.S. 

That  Isn't  the  way  it's  supposed  to  work. 
All  those  moves,  or  any  one  of  them,  should 
have  reined  in  rising  costs,  according  to  con- 
ventional economic  theory.  But  the  path  of 
prices  during  recent  recessions  indicates  that 
Inflation  is  building  up  an  immunity  to  the 
traditional  economic  remedies. 

Consider  the  latest  news.  Consumer  prices 
jumped  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  14 
per  cent  in  Jtily.  And  In  August,  wholesale 
prices  posted  an  0.8  per  cent  Increase — 9,8 
per  cent  on  a  yearly  basis.  That  rise,  led  by 
higher  fuel  prices,  means  the  cost  of  living 
will  move  still  higher  in  months  ahead. 
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As  a  result,  economists 
officials  are  casting  about  for 
fore   the  accelerating   lnflatl<^ 
the  foundations  of  the  U.S. 

If  a  slump  will  not  stop 
v.ill?  The  record  of  the  late 
liistrates  the  problem. 

Tlie  downturn,  which   exp* 
in    November,    1973.    and   ran 
May.  was  the  deepest  since 
At  lis  worst.  9.2  per  cent  of 
ers    were   out   of    Jobs,    and 
output  of  goods  and  services 
than  7  per  cent  below  peak 
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Over    the    18    months    of 
wholesale   prices    went    up 
24.4  per  cent.  Consumer  pric< 
p>er  cent.  In  fact,  prices  rose 
the  recession  than  before  it 

Industry   after   industry 
responding  perversely  to 
for  their  products.  If  they 

Auto  makers  have  been  the 
example.    So    far.    1975    ha.s 
Detroit's  worst  years.  Yet  the 
nles   have   announced   price 
models   in   ^Ite  of   the   grov^  i 
resistance  to  high-priced  cars. 

General    Motors   will    boost 
average  of  9206  per  car. 
plans  an  average  $200  rise. 

Steel    and    aluminum    con 
their  prices  in  the  face  of  both 
and  Initial  opposition  from 
Government's   Council   on 
StabUity.  At  U.S.  Steel,  prices 
rose  by  an  average  of  3.8  per 
October  1. 

Throughout   the  recession, 
inaxtced  on  the  stability  of 
rials  prices  In  the  face  of 
Two  big  copper  producers 
shave  prices,  btit  resistance 
the  Industry  nudged  them  ba 
higher  prices. 
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The  upward  movement  of 
recession   Is  not   new — ^Just 
worst.  Instance  in  a  continu: 

To  find  a  recession  In  wblcl  i 
sale  and  retail  prices  fell, 
to  turn  back  to  the  11  mouth 
began  in  November.  1948. 

Since  then,  as  the  chart  on 
the  problem  of  Inflation  dtu- 
has  worsened  progressively. 

The    economic    setback    w 
July.   1957,  for  Instance, 
time  that  both  wholesale  anc 
rose  during  a  recession. 

By  the  time  a  year-long 
out  In  November,  1970,  what 
trend  had  been  established 
rose  faster  during  the 
did  during  the  preceding  boom . 

The  phenomenon  of  prices 
the  face  of  declining  demand 
runs  against   the  grain  of 
theories.  Those  doctrines 
Ing  demand  should  lead  to 
least,  stable  prices. 

Further,  the  theories  Imply 
prices  from  excess  demand  can 
by  restraint  In  Government 
tighter  credit  imposed  by  the 
Board — policies  that  tend  to  b 
slons. 

In  the  past,  Inflationary 
tradicted  those  theories  have 
away  as  special  developments, 
been  attributed  to  tmusual 
the  oil  price  hike  Imposed 
Organization  of  Petroleum 
tries  or  the  Impact  on  food 
frrnin  sales. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  such  events  do  not  explain  why  the 
problem  of  Inflation  persists,  or  why  It  Is 
getting  harder  for  the  Government  to  keep 
prires  from  rising. 

FRAME    OF   REFERENCE 

As.  a  result,  economists  are  fociisli.g  atten- 
tion on  a  different  pair  of  problems: 

Increasingly  troublesome  biases  toward  in- 
flation that  are  built  into  the  economy. 

The  expectations  of  workers  and  business- 
men that  inflation  will  worsen. 

Among  inflation-causing  biases,  say  .son<.f 
economic  observers,  is  a  national  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  employment  of  work- 
ers and  machines  at  the  highest  possible 
levels.  Many  critics  say  that  an  overemphasis 
on  keeping  employment  high  has  led  to 
overspending  by  the  Governmem  and  too- 
easy  credit  policies  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

But  economists  who  think  the  U.S.  is  tui- 
likely  to  back  away  from  its  goal  of  lull  em- 
ployment say  this  aim  probably  could  be 
achieved  easily  If  other  sources  ot  inflation 
were  rooted  out. 

Another  push  toward  rising  costs  conies 
from  the  way  businessmen  set  their  prices.  In 
theory,  prices  are  dictated  by  the  market- 
place, according  to  supply  and  the  demand 
for  products.  In  fact,  most  prices  are  set 
iuiiially  on  the  basis  of  production  costs  and 
are  varied  only  rarely  thereafter. 

A  side  effect  of  cost-based  prices  Is  tliat 
when  demand  falls  off,  as  in  a  rece^ision. 
prices  do  not  drop  to  lure  customers  back. 

The  reason  is  simple:  The  coets  of  many 
raw  materials  and  the  workers'  wages  are 
fixed  by  contract  and  caimot  be  reduced 
easily.  Therefore,  it  often  is  less  costly  for  a 
producer  to  close  a  plant  than  to  cut  prices 
and  sell  products  at  a  loss. 

"I'he  cost  factor  also  helps  to  explain  why 
prices  rise  duiiug  recessions.  An  example: 
When  aluminum  fabiicatcHS  aiiuounced 
pl.-ius  to  raise  prices  this  year  despite  de- 
clining demand,  they  said  the  increases  were 
needed  to  boost  profit  margins  that  had  been 
eaten  away  by  recent  increases  of  up  to  17 
per  cent  in  the  cost  of  materials,  fuel  and 
labor. 

EASIER  REOnCTIONS 

0;ie  thing  that  made  It  relatively  easy  for 
businessmen  to  cut  prices  in  1948  In  the 
first  postwar  recession  was  the  fact  that  unit 
labor  costs  actually  declined  4.6  per  cent. 
Since  then,  costs  have  become  Increasingly 
sticky  and,  now,  positively  Inflationary.  In 
the  latest  slimip,  tmlt  labor  costs  increased 
a  full  18  per  cent. 

Why  that  stiff  rise  In  costs?  At  least  part- 
ly because  of  the  fact  that,  with  prices  rising 
faster,  unions  were  demanding  and  getting 
bigger  pay  raises  to  protect  themselves 
against  Inflation.  A  vicious  circle. 

Another  tilt  toward  Inflation  Is  Introduced 
by  federal  regulations.  Major  Industries  such 
as  airlines  and  power  companies  are  often 
subject  to  extensive  and  expensive  hearings 
before  they  are  allowed  to  change  the  rates 
they  charge. 

Such  procedures  make  it  Unpractical  for 
firms  to  cut  prices  for  a  short  time  In  order 
to  stimulate  demand.  And  since  rate-setting 
regulators  base  their  decisions  primarily  on 
costs,  companies  have  an  Incentive  to  push 
for  rate  hikes  whenever  costs  rise,  regardless 
of  the  state  of  the  economy. 

Some  economists  believe  a  fourth  bias 
stems  from  the  uncompetitive  situation  !n 
major  industries.  When  sales  are  concen- 
trated in  a  few  Arms,  the  argument  runs, 
sellers  avoid  making  price  cuts  that  might 
set  off  a  price  war,  which  would  hurt  all 
of  them. 

Concentrated  Industries  may  also  hold 
prices  above  the  levels  In  more  ccwnpetitlve 
arenas  by  overt  or  unspoken  price-fixing 
agreements. 

Big  labor  unions  are  similarly  blamed.  A 
common  charge  is  that  their  power  to  dls- 
riipt  company  operations  Is  used  to  extract 
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tuiduly  high  wage  Increases  from  employers. 
To  date,  studies  of  the  part  that  unions 
and  big  business  play  In  Inflation  have  been 
Inconclusive.  But  whatever  the  reasons  for 
an  inclination  toward  rigid  or  risiitg  prices, 
the  effect  is  the  same.  Prices  are  less  respon- 
sive to  declines  in  demand,  and  Inflation 
rates  ore  less  resp^>nslve  to  Government 
policl.-s  intended  to  reduce  them. 

INrt-ATION  PSYCHOLOCY 

This  problem  has  been  made  wor.se  by  a 
feioning  tendency  in  recent  years  to  expect 
inflation  to  be  a  permanent  condition  of  the 
economy.  Inflationary  expectations  affect 
prices  In  two  general  ways. 

Flr.st.  workers  Insi.'^t  on  escalators  in  con- 
tracts that  push  up  wages  as  prices  rise. 
Workers  aLsj  tend  to  demand  higher  pay  to 
protect  themselves  against  Inflation  during 
the  period  a  contract  is  In  effect.  And  uniom 
ivy  to  shorten  the  lile  span  of  labor  co:i- 
tracts.  bringing  workers  and  employers  to  the 
bargaining   table   more   frequently. 

Businessmen  likewise  reflect  Inflatlonar,- 
expectations  by  offering  resistance  to  cutting 
prices.  Even  if  under-the-counter  discounts 
are  provided  to  customer.';,  list  prices  are 
kept  high  out  of  the  fear  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  slap  on  price  controls  In  an  elec- 
tion year.  Managers  want  to  avoid  having 
prices  on  the  books  which  would  not  cover 
costs  if  controls  were  Imposed. 

Business  owners  also  push  prices  up  a 
little  faster  than  costs,  If  they  can.  They 
want  to  rebuild  profits  squeezed  by  recession 
and  to  protect  themselves  against  increasing 
costo  in  the  future. 

Economists  and  Government  officials  are 
coming  to  recognize  the  reasons  traditional 
anti-inflation  policies  have  not  worked.  Many 
are  arguing  that  the  old-time  solutions 
should  be  rejected  and  new  approaches  tried. 

Recession  alone,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
will  not  end  Inflation  quickly.  And  high  un- 
employment for  extended  periods,  many 
economists  believe,  would  damage  the  econ- 
omy seriously. 

Many  experts  reject  price  controls  as  a 
solution.  Eventually,  these  experts  believe. 
Increased  costs  must  be  pas.<-ed  on  to  con- 
sumers, and  controls  only  delay  the  process. 
Furthermore,  It  la  argued,  artificially  set 
prices  often  leave  economic  distortions  In 
their  wake — shortages,  excesislve  Inventories 
and  other  inefficiencies. 

ATTACKmr.    ROOIS 

Iristpad  of  deflating  or  controlling  prices, 
many  economists  are  sasrlng,  the  way  to  end 
InflaUon  is  to  attack  the  sources  of  rigid 
and  rising  prices.  A  necessary  first  step,  many 
believe,  is  a  move  to  stabilize  Goverimient 
spending.  Once  the  unemployment  problem  Is 
solved,  according  to  this  view,  the  Govern- 
ment must  keep  the  budget  In  balance  or  In 
surplus — through  spending  restraint  or  tax 
increases — if  consumers  and  investors  are  to 
lose  their  fears  that  inflation  will  continue. 

Likewise,  the  Federal  Reserve  would  fol- 
low only  moderately  expansive  policies  once 
the  economy  hit  full  employment  levels. 

Price  rigidity  resulting  from  Government 
regulation  wotild  be  reduced  by  reforming 
the  regulatory  apparatus,  as  President  Ford 
ha.s  vowed  to  do. 

And  whenever  concentrated  indu-strles  en- 
gage in  price  fixing,  the  Government  would 
bring  full  legal  pressure  to  open  up  markets 
to  competition. 

Clearly,  there  are  no  quick  fixes  for  infla- 
tion. 

Rising  costs  and  the  pressures  for  future 
increases  are  embedded  in  the  economy.  For 
a  time,  therefore,  Americans  may  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  Inflation  while  the  Govern- 
ment hacks  away  at  Its  root  causes. 

And  without  action  to  attack  the  sources  of 
Inflation,  th»  future  seems  to  promise  only 
more  price  increases  and  more — and  deeper — 
recessions. 
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CONGRESSMAN  DINGELL  REFUTES 
FALSE  RIFLE  RANGE  REPORT 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

i;;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975- 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 1  the  Washington  Star,  under  a  page 
1,  eight-column  headhne,  carried  a 
lengthy  article  pui-porting  to  report  on 
H.R.  9067  known  as  the  wildlife  restora- 
tion bUl. 

Unfortunately  this  account  of  legisla- 
tion, which  had  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Stibconunittee  ou 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation, 
comprised  far  more  sensationalism  than 
factual  reporting.  The  sensationalism 
was  clearly  not  only  in  the  headline 
which  refen-ed  to  "$9  Million  a  Year  for 
Rifle  Ranges"  but  also  tliioughout  the 
text  which  continued  to  imply  that  Con- 
gress was  about  to  authorize  $9  million 
for  rifle  ranges,  an  action  that,  again  by 
implication  would  encourage  more  gun 
sales,  more  gun-toting,  and  thus  more 
Clime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  was  a  series 
of  untruths,  half-truths,  inaccui-acies 
and  utterly  misleading  allegations.  Be- 
cause it  is  true  the  Washington  Star 
"story"  also  impugned  the  legislative  in- 
tegrity of  our  highly  esteemed  colleague, 
Congressman  John  Dingell,  and  other 
Members,  including  me,  who  sponsored 
this  important  and  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Fortunately  Congressman  Dingell  has 
prepared  a  detailed  refutation  of  the 
Washington  Star  canards.  Because  this 
refutation  will  clear  the  air  of  the  false- 
hoods and  misrepresentations  promul- 
gated by  Washington's  "second  news- 
paper," I  insert  the  full  text  of  Congress- 
man Dingell's  letter  to  the  Washington 
Star  appear  following  these  comments  in 
the  Recobd : 

Congress  op  the  Unteed  States, 

HotJ.SE  OF  Represektatives. 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  September  5, 1975. 
Lr.Tirp.  to  the  EDtToa, 
The  Wasfiingtcm  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  EDrroR:  The  artivle  entitled  "How 
About  $9  Million  a  Year  for  Rifle  Ranges?  " 
which  appeared  In  the  Monday,  September  1, 
1975  edition  of  The  Washington  Star  prompts 
this  letter. 

I  have  made  careful  Inquiry  into  the  arti- 
cle, including  discussions  with  the  author, 
a  staff  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  which  handled 
the  legislation,  and  colleagues  who  Johied 
Mr.  Karth  and  me  In  the  cosponsorlng  of 
H.R.  9067,  which  Is  a  biU  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  states  for  wildlife  con- 
6er\ation  restoration  projects  and  programs. 

I  regret  yotir  article  on  this  Issue  is  inac- 
curate both  in  speclflc  and  in  general  detail. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  and  sliows  a  com- 
plete lack  of  journalistic  news-reporter  ob- 
jectivity, in  that  Mr.  Taaffe,  the  article's  au- 
thor, did  not  bother  to  talk  to  any  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  sponsored  that 
bill  before  tlie  article  was  written.  The  artl- 
cles  author  apparently  only  consulted  with 
opponents  of  the  bUl.  and  that  coukl  be  the 
reason  for  both  the  apparent  bias  and  lack 
of  accuracy. 

Mr.  Taaffe  plays  down  that  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  to  Impose  new  taxes  on 
component    par's    of    flrearni    ammunition 
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which  are  not  now  taxed.  These  new  taxes 
under  the  bill  wovUd  be  for  the  excellent 
ptu-pose  of  expanding  the  highly  successftil 
program  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
states  for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

He  equally  disregards  that  the  bill  would 
expand  valued  hunter  and  firearm  safety 
programs. 

The  article  further  does  not  point  out  that 
the  bin  recodifies  three  highly  successful 
statutes.  The  first,  over  30  years  old,  the 
Pittmau-Robertscn  Act,  imposes  an  11  per- 
cent tax  on  rifles,  shotguns,  and  all  ammuni- 
tion for  aid  to  the  states  In  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. The  second,  the  Hart-Dlngell  Act,  ear- 
marks the  10  percent  tax  on  plctols  and  re- 
volvers, half  for  grants-in-aid  to  the  states 
for  wildlife  restoration  and  half,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  states,  lor  hunter  and  firearm 
safety  programs  and  range  construction.  The 
third,  the  Goodling  Act,  Impose"^  an  11  per- 
cent tax  on  archery  equipment,  the  proceeds 
of  which  go  to  the  states,  half  for  wildlife 
restoration  and  half,  again  at  the  option  of 
the  states,  for  lumter  safety  training  and 
construction  of  ranges. 

H.R.  90G7,  the  subject  of  your  article.  Is 
a  good  legislative  vehicle  desired  by  many, 
to  continue  and  expand  these  programs  un- 
der which  sportsmen  and  conservationists 
tax  themselves  to  support  conservation  of 
fish  and  wUdlUc  and  hunter  and  firearm 
safety  training  programs.  Neither  of  the 
critics  quoted  so  extensively  In  your  arti- 
cle has  contributed  a  plugged  nickel  to  these 
important  causes. 

nse  bill  would  keep  the  status  quo  as  to 
the  amount  of  funds  avaUable  to  the  btates 
for  wUdllfe  conservation  piurposes  and  for 
hiuiter  and  firearm  safety  and  range  con- 
struction, except  as  the  legislation  relates 
to  the  use  of  the  pistol  and  revolver  and 
archery  equipment  revenues  for  hunter  and 
firearm  safety  and  range  construction.  The 
legislation  would  add  a  new  tax  amounting 
to  about  $6  million  a  year,  half  of  which 
could  be  expended  at  the  option  of  the  states 
for  hunter  and  firearm  safety  training  pro- 
grams and  range  construction  and  half  of 
which  would  go  to  the  states  for  conserva- 
tion purposes.  The  new  legislation  would  also 
authorize  the  pistol  and  revolver  and  archery 
eqitlpment  taxes  to  be  u.sed  In  the  s.ime  man- 
ner as  the  new  comporents  tax. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  specific  errors  in 
the  Washington  Star  article: 

(1)  It  refers  to  "A  bill  mandating  the 
states  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  of  federal 
tax  money  each  year  for  the  construction  of 
what  critics  fear  will  be  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  target  ranges  .  .  ." 

Tlie  bill  does  not  mandate  or  require  the 
states  to  use  this  money  for  this  ptirpose. 
They  have  an  option  to  do  so.  If  those  funds 
are  not  spent  accordingly  the  money  goes 
to  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  F^ind  to 
buy  refuges  for  migratory  birds. 

(2)  The  article  Is  misleading  In  that  the 
bill  would  add  only  $3  million  In  grants  for 
hunter  and  firearm  safety  and  range  con- 
strtictlcn  to  almost  $5  million  now  available 
at  the  option  of  the  states  under  existing  law 
for  the  same  purpose,  not  half  of  $594  mil- 
lion as  Indicated  In  the  erroneous  article. 

(3)  The  article  says  "According  to  the  best 
estimates,  the  bill  would  require  the  states 
to  spend  $9.25  million  In  ta,x  money  ea'^h  year 
to  create  'hunter  education'  programs  in 
i-onj  unction  with  the  ranges." 

Under  the  bill,  the  states  would  have 
the  option  of  spending  $2.5  million  (not 
$9.25  million)  of  their  own  funds  for  con- 
struction of  ranges  and  for  hunter  and  fire- 
arm safety  programs  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

(4)  The  article  says  that  since  1971  the 
states  here  financed  training  program.^  "at 
1.000  gun  clubs." 

In  fact,  only  265  gun  club,s  have  partic- 
ipated. 

(5)  Tlie  article  Infers  that  "Money  for  the 
target-range  constnictlon  would  come  from 
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11  percent  excise  taxes  paid  by  the  pur- 
chasers of  all  firearms  (Including  pistols  and 
revolvers),  bows  and  arrows  and  ammuni- 
tion." 

All  of  these  taxes  have  already  been  in- 
posed,  except  for  the  new  tax  which  H.R. 
9067  would  impofe  on  reloading  components. 
Therefore,  only  u  small  portion  oX  these  taries 
may  be  used  for  either  target -range  con- 
struction or  hunter  and  firearm  safety 
training  programs,  and  there  would  be  no 
change  in  ^Uoi^hiIou  oT  usc-r  taxes  now 
imposed. 

(6)  The  article  quotes  broadly  from  pro- 
:>onents  of  restrictive  firearm  legislation  but 
does  not  point  out  that  the  program,  de- 
nounced In  the  article.  Is  the  only  Feder^i 
program  for  hunter  and  lirearm  safety  train- 
ing. Till.'?  program  is  financed  by  the  sports- 
men and  siiooters  taxing  themsclvea  and  not 
irom  general  tux  revenues. 

After  talking  with  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle. I  checked  with  the  stall  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  FL-^h- 
eries  to  whom  the  author  spoke.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  staff  member  that  although 
he  diligently  sotight  to  explain  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  writer  of  your  article,  the  writer 
did  not  appear  to  understand  the  legislation 
o:  to  even  try  to  grasp  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  The  reporter,  Mr.  Taaffe,  did  not  call 
back  for  any  clarification. 

I  also  repeat,  the  author  of  your  arilcle 
al.so  did  not  communicate  with  any  of  ihe 
Congressional  authors  of  the  bill. 

Yotir  article  fails  to  point  out  that  sports- 
men, under  the  programs  complained  of. 
have  put  Into  conservation  over  (593  mUlion 
under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 

Under  this  program  3.8  million  acrej  of 
wUdlife  habitat  have  been  acquired;  $128 
million  was  spent  on  migratory  waterfowl: 
33  million  acre.s  managed  on  some  2.800 
management  area^s;  and,  93,000  head  of  big 
game  has  been  restored  to  their  ancestral 
ranges. 

Under  other  portions  of  tlie  Uw,  dii>cvis.  ed 
v.'ilh  regard  to  hunter  and  firearm  safety, 
all  50  states  have  been  active  in  establishing 
hunter  safety  and  firearm  safety  training  pro- 
grams. Thirty-one  states  have  voluntary  pro- 
grams and  18  require  hunter  and  firearm 
safety  trcinlng  as  a  prerequisite  to  hunting. 
Since  the  hunter  firearm  safety  program  has 
gone  Into  effect,  over  2.5  million  students 
have  been  trained  by  a  volunteer  corps  of  o\  er 
50,000  instructors  and  states  have  built  or  im- 
proved 40  ranges  to  assist  In  this  Federal - 
State  cooperative  hunter  firenrm  safety 
endeavor. 

It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  tha;.  neither  of 
tbe  opponents  of  the  legislation  quoted  In  the 
aiticle  appeared  at  the  Subcommittee  bear- 
ings to  testify  ou  any  of  Uje  legislation  about 
which  they  complained.  Apparently,  they  seek 
to  Influence  the  legislative  process  by  sneak 
attack,  deceit,  and  falsehood  outside  of  tl'e 
regtUfxr  legislative  process. 

To  repeat  one  very  Important  point,  your 
article  point.s  out  ".  .  .  government's  aoysmal 
neglect  of  the  imperatives  of  public  safety 
in  general.  .  .  ."  The  only  Federal  statutes  re- 
lating to  firearm  safety  and  firearm  safety 
trahiing  programs  are  those  denounced  lu 
your  article.  It  would  be  more  In  the  puhUc 
Interest  If  the  critics  of  this  program  would 
put  their  nior.cy  where  their  mourhs  are  and 
participate  In  the  financing  of  couservatio'i 
and  firearm  safety,  as  do  the  shooters,  sports- 
men aiid  hunters  who  have  taxed  themselves 
millions  of  dollars  to  support  coD.serva'.ion 
and  hunter  firearm  safety. 

It  Is  equally  unfortunate  that  your  news- 
paper has  carelessly  written  a  distorted  and 
false  description  cf  legislation  urgently  need- 
ed to  expand  both  Federal-State  wildlife  con- 
servation !ind  firearm  safety  prograins. 

Millions  of  {porting  guns  are  and  ulil  be 
in  the  hands  of  hunters  and  sportsmen,  and 
will  be  available  to  our  youth.  Let  us  train 
them  in  the  wise,  curoiul,  and  safe  u.se  of 
firearms. 
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Do  we  want  our  children  who 
or  target  shoot  to  learn  to  do 
gutter.    In    unsponsored    and 
iLishion? 

Or,  do  we  want  our  new  and 
tiirget  shooters,  skeet  and  trap 
others,  to  have  available  to  them 
State  and  Federally-regulated  h\ 
and  firearm  safety  programs?  I 
latter  is  what  Americans  want  aio 
tinued  and  Insured  wildlife  coiis< 
grams. 

And   finally,   since   the    Wivshi 
pointed  me  out  rather  promlne!  i 
story,  why  didn't  the  Star  call 
ment?  I  was  here  throughout 
ncen.  What  happened  to  y^uir 
objectivity? 

Sincerely, 

Jo(iN  D.  Dii4;i 
yiember  of 
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RUSSELL  TRAIN 


HON.  BOB  ECKHAR[)T 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN": 
Thursday,  Septeviher  It, 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speak  jr, 
are,  I  think,  known  for  thei' 
and  hospitality.  It  would  be 
pute  to  us  the  raucous  disi 
corporate  officials  who  fly  into 
to  insert  themselves  into  a 
ference  with  epithets  and 
Such  was  exactly  what 
Russell  E.  Train,  the  country 
vironmental  official,  appeared 
as  an  invited  speaking  gue.'-t 
Texas  groups. 

Train,  as  chief  of  the  Envi 
Protection  Agency,  recently-  nio  i' 
chlordane  and  heptachlor.  two 
made  only  by  a  company  calletl 
The  action  was  taken  because 
icals  are  alleged  to  constitute 
human  cancer  hazai-ds."  Such 
of  the  regulatory  action  by 
ized  by  Federal  law.  The  si 
of  the  findings  and  considera 
agency  are  ultimately  subject 
in  the  Federal  courts.  Tlie  act 
the  subject  of  administrative 
tion  before  an  administrative 
Velsicol  is,  of  course,  present 
offering  its  expert  scientific  a 
testimony,  engaging  in  cross 
tion  of  Government  witnes.ve'-, 
ing  its  case  on  the  facts. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
Velsicol's  defending  its  positioh 
as  well.  But  it  is  most  im.seemp' 
poi-ate  officials  to  follow  an 
Government  and  rail  at  him  a.« 
honest  and  "a  liar." 

I   certainly    want    to   have 
clear  that  the  discourtesy  to 
was    not    that    of    Houston 
Texans.  I  think  that  it  shouji 
ther  recognized  that  unless 
of  Government,  like  EPA,  int4n' 
cases  of  threat  of  release  of 
chemicals    into    the    environment 
health  of  Americans  may  be 
jeopardized.  It  seems  to  me  thpt 
pany     whose     activities 
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change  tha  environment  should  have 
the  burden  of  .showing  that  such 
changes  will  not  be  harmful.  This  is 
certainly  true  where  evidence  obtained 
thus  far  raises  serious  suspicion  that 
the  health  of  humans  may  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

The  chemicals  here  involved  have 
been  shown  to  induce  cancer  in  mice 
and  rats.  Officials  who  bear  the  heavy 
duty  of  looking  into  these  threats  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  of  Americans 
are  entitled  to  more  respect  than  Is  re- 
flected by  the  activities  described  In  the 
two  attached  articles  from  the  Houston 
Post.  It  is  to  Houston's  credit  that 
Harold  Scarlett,  Post  environmental 
writer,  has  expo.sed  these  discourtesies 
and  explained  the  reason  why  environ- 
mental protection  of  the  type  which 
Mr.  Train  is  engaged  in  is  so  important. 
His  articles  are  attached. 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Aug.  24, 1975] 

YouB  World — Velsicol  Antics 

(By  Harold  Scarlett) 

News  people  try  to  maintain  Impartial 
and  open  minds  in  covering  controversial 
Issues. 

But  the  antics  of  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp. 
officials  in  connection  with  last  week's 
Houston  visit  by  Russell  E.  Train,  chief  of 
Environmental  Protection  Agenry,  really 
put  press  Impartially  to  the  test. 

To  set  the  stage.  Train  recently  moved 
to  ban  chlordane  and  heptachlor,  two  long 
lasting  pesticides  made  only  by  Velsicol,  as 
"Imminent  htiman  cancer  hazards." 

This  action  had  no  real  relevance  or 
pertinence  to  Train's  Houston  visit,  nor  to 
the  news  people  covering  it. 

Nevertheless,  a  Velsicol  district  sales 
manager  showed  up  at  a  too-short  30-min- 
ute  Train  preRn  conference  and  attempted 
to  start  a  fihbustering  debate  wi'.h  Train. 

Train  was  polite  to  the  man,  at  one  point 
even  snapping  at  an  EPA  aide  who  was 
trj'ing  to  turn  tlie  questioning  back  to  the 
news  people. 

Several  newsmen,  however,  bluntly  told 
the  Velsicol  man  to  shut  up  and/or  get 
lost,  since  there  was  little  time  at  best  and 
the  event  was  a  press  conference  for  Train, 
not  a  debating  forum. 

Velsicol  officials  again  tried  to  fililjuster 
Train  at  another  meeting  witli  Houston 
environmental  leaders.  Aides  said  the  same 
Velsicol  people  had  also  birddogged  Train 
througliout  a  Dallas  visit  Wednesday. 

Tlien  on  Friday,  Velsicol  chairman  Robert 
M.  Morris  flew  in  from  Chicago  to  hold  his 
own  press  conference.  He  called  Train  dis- 
honest and  a  liar  and  railed  again.si  govern- 
mem  by  regulatory  agency. 

A  lot  of  people  disagree  with  Train's  ac- 
tions, but  to  this  reporter's  knowledge,  no 
one  who  knows  him  has  ever  before  sug- 
gested he  is  anyi,hing  but  an  honest  and 
hono'-able  man. 

A  former  U.S.  Tax  Court  judge.  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  president  and  undersecre- 
tary of  interior.  Train  is  on  almost  everyone's 
list  of  out-standing  appointments  by  former 
President  Nixon.  Tlie  lists  are  pretty  short, 
but  Train  Is  there. 

So  the  qtiestion  arises — who  are  his  ac- 
cusers? What  kind  of  company  Is  Velsicol? 

Well,  last  week's  events  In  Houston  were 
not  the  first  time  Velsicol  has  made  a  cor- 
porate ass  of  itself. 

Back  In  1962,  for  example,  Velsicol  tried 
to  suppress  the  publication  of  Rachel  Car- 
son's memorable  book  "Silent  Spring," 
which  raised  the  first  prophetic  alarm  about 
the  dangers  of  pesticides. 
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Velsicol  general  counsel  Louis  A.  McLean 
BPked  Houghton  Mifflin  In  a  letter  to  drop 
publication  of  tlie  book  because  it  contained 
"inaccurate  and  disparaging  statements" 
about  chlordane  and  heptachlor. 

The  letter  ."Uirgested  Carson,  a  distlu- 
guLshed  biologist,  was  a  tool  of  luinamed 
"sinister  parties"  who  were  trying  to  ruin 
big  business  and  destroy  American  agricul- 
ture, reducing  it  to  Iron  Curtain  parity. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  incidentally,  had  an  In- 
dependent toxlcologist  review  the  questioned 
statements.  The  toxlcologist  confirmed  their 
accuracy,  the  book  was  published  and  be- 
came a  classic. 

Then  there  Is  the  case  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi River  fi.sh  kill  of  1963— a  remarkable 
example  of  scientific  pollution  detection. 

The  lower  Mississippi  had  been  suffering 
unexplained  fi.sh  kills  for  years.  Then  In 
November  1063,  there  was  a  huge  kill  of  five 
mUlion  fish,  stretclilng  from  Baton  Rouge 
to  the  river's  mouth. 

Louisiana  called  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  began  a  baffling 
painstaking  search  for  the  killer. 

They  finally  found  the  cause  in  the  river's 
mud-endrin-pesticlde  wastas  apparently 
from  a  factory  and  not  agricultural  runoff 

The  Public  Health  Service  was  alarmed 
because  poor  people  along  the  river  (few  or 
which  are  chemical  company  president.s) 
depend  heavily  on  Mississippi  fish  for  food 
and  because  many  towns  get  their  drinking 
water  from  the  river. 

Federal  investigators  began  checking  out 
the  100,000  factories  In  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Valley  which  might  be  discharging  the 
toxic  wastes. 

At  the  Velsicol  pesticide  plant  in  Klemphis. 
the  investigators  did  not  get  a  very  warm 
v.elconie.  They  were  treated,  in  one  wi'iter's 
plirase.  "more  like  agents  of  an  alien  govern- 
ment than  members  of  the  U.S.  Public  Healtii 
Service." 

But  the  plant  made  endrln  and  the  Inves- 
tigators found  large  qxiantlties  going  Into 
tlie  river  from  an  untreated  waste  by-pass, 
a  .solid  waste  dump  and  other  sources. 

It  all  stirred  up  a  st-orm  in  Washington. 
There  were  Senate  hearings.  The  scientific 
detective  work  nailing  Velsicol  seemed  in- 
controvertible. 

Velsicol  never  acknowledged  responsibility, 
but  did  begin  cleaning  up  its  waste  streams 

Friday  in  Houston,  Velsicol  chairman  Mor- 
ris said  a  "scientific  panel"  at  the  time  had 
exonerated  Velsicol.  What  panel?  He  didn't 
recall.  It  happened  too  long  ago. 

But  Murray  Stein,  the  canny  old  federal 
V  iiter  pollution  enforcer  put  it  this  way. 

"Until  we  went  after  the  Velsicol  people 
the  fish  kills  were  persistent.  Once  the  dis- 
chartics  stopped,  the  big  fish  kills  stopped. 
Draw  your  own  conclusions." 

IPoni  the  Houston!  Post.  Aug.  23.  1975] 

CHEMrc.'M.  Firm  He.\d  Accuses  EPA's  Trmn 

OF  "Dishonesty" 

(By  Harold  Scarlett) 

The  head  of  the  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp 
Friday  accused  Rus.sell  E.  Train,  chief  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  of  "dis- 
honesty and  lies"  in  the  EPA's  recent  suspen- 
sion of  the  pe.silcldes  heptachlor  and 
chlordane. 

Velsicol  board  chahman  Robert  M.  Morris 
told  a  press  conference  Train's  finding  that 
the  pesticides  were  an  "Imminent  human 
cancer  hazard"  was  a  He. 

Morris  said  several  other  statements  on 
research  data  In  a  July  30  EPA  press  state- 
ment announcing  the  suspensions  were  also 
lies  or  "scare  propaganda." 

The  EPA  said  research  has  shown  the 
pesticides  cause  cancer  in  mice  and  rate  and 
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that  residues  of  the  two  pesticides  are  present 
In  body  tissues  of  97  to  98%  of  the  U.S. 
population — as  well  as  in  his  mother's  milk 
and  unborn  babies. 

While  heptachlor  and  chlordane  are  sold 
tuider  many  formulatlon.s  and  trade  names, 
Chicago-based  Velsicol  Is  the  sole  U.S. 
manufacturer. 

Morris  flew  to  Houston  for  Friday's  press 
conference  after  Train,  while  visiting  Hous- 
ton Thursday,  got  Into  exchanges  with  two 
Velsicol  officials  at  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  press  conference,  and  at  a  later  meeting 
with  Houston  environmental  and  Industrial 
leaders. 

EPA  sources  said  the  same  Velsicol  official.^ 
had  bearded  Train  at  public  appearances 
Wednesday  In  Dallas. 

Train  «ald  later  In  Houston  he  suspected 
there  was  "a  concerted  effort  by  the  chemical 
Industry  In  this  country  to  discredit  the  EPA 
with  the  American  farmer." 

Morris,  however,  said  Velsicol  was  simply 
"trying  to  get  our  story  to  the  people." 

The  Houston-born  Morris  contended  ban- 
ning of  the  two  pesticides  for  food  produc- 
tion— they  are  still  approved  for  termite 
treatment  and  some  non-food  plant  tises — 
would  coKt  $100  million  a  year  in  lost  com 
production. 

Morris  also  acknowledged  Velsicol  would 
lose  $14  mUlion  in  net  annual  sales  of  the 
two  pesticides. 

"Of  course  we're  biased,  we  have  a  vested 
Interest,  but  we're  not  stupid,"  Morris  added. 
"Are  we  going  to  leave  a  product  on  the 
market  that  brings  in  $14  million  If  we  are 
risking  $100  miUlon  in  cancer  lawsuits?" 

Morris  said  current  EPA  hearings  before 
final  suspension  of  the  pesticides  were  "a 
kangaroo  court"  because  Train  had  already 
made  up  his  mind. 

He  conceded  the  EPAs  final  decision 
could — and  would — be  appealed  to  the  fed- 
eral courts  by  Velsicol.  But  he  maintained 
that  EPA  In  effect  decides  what  evidence 
will  reach  the  court. 


DEFICIT   SPENDING   SHOULD   BE 
A  REAL  CONCERN 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF    KENTtrCKTf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
of  the  94th  Congz'css  continue  to  con- 
sider bills  and  resolutions  which  result 
In  added  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Goveiiiment,  and  as  I  witness  more  and 
more  big  spending  measuies  adopted  by 
the  94th  Congress,  I  ask  tliat  we  pursue 
and  consider  the  following  news  story 
appearing  today  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

Borrowing  Aims  of  the  Tbeasury  Aef 
Again  Raised 

Washington. — The  Treasury  again  raised 
Its  borrowing  targets  for  1975's  second  half 
and  sketched  out  an  elaborate  financing 
plan  to  raise  the  billions  of  dollars  needed 
to  cover  a  ballooning  budget  deficit. 

Federal  cash  needs  in  the  second  half  will 
run  $3  billion  to  $6  billion  higher  than 
estimated  only  last  month,  officials  said  yes- 
terday. They  disclosed  net  Treasury  borrow- 
liig  in  the  current  six-month  period  will 
total  $44  bUIIon  to  $47  blUlon,  up  from  the 
previous  $41  blUlon  projection.  This  Is  the 
third  time  the  Treasxiry  has  had  to  raise 
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Us  estimate  of  second  half  borrowing,  origi- 
nally put  at  $37  blUlon. 

Officials  cited  hlgher-than-antlclpated 
federal  spending,  the  expected  loss  of  rev- 
enue from  the  Import  fee  on  foreign  oil. 
and  desire  for  a  larger  year-end  cash  bal- 
ance as  a  cushion  against  contingencies 
as  the  rea.sons  prompting  the  bigger  borrow- 
ing plans. 

financing  plans 

The  Treasury's  financing  plans  for  the 
rest  of  1975  were  outlined  yesterday  at  a 
news  briefing.  The  immediate  money-raising 
plans  Include: 

— An  auction,  next  Tuesday,  of  $3  billion 
of  two-year  Treasury  notes  due  Sept.  30.  1977. 

— Sale  of  an  additional  $2  bUllon  of  29- 
nionth  notes,  due  Feb.  28,  1978,  on  Sept.  24. 

— Addition  of  $1  bUllon  to  the  regular 
monthly  auction  of  one-yeai'  Treasury  bills, 
bringing  the  amount  to  be  offered  next 
Wednesday  to  $1.94  bUllou. 

These  steps  wUl  raise  $4  billion  In  new 
cash,  Including  the  $1  bUllon  from  the 
beefed-up  bill  sale  and  $3  billion  from  the 
note  auctions,  which  also  wtU  refund  $2  bil- 
lion of  maturing  notes. 

Going  beyond  these  immediate  plans,  Ed- 
win H.  Yeo  in,  under  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  monetary  affairs,  outlined  tentative 
Treasury  thinking  on  how  the  rest  of  the 
year's  borrowing  will  be  accomplished.  He 
sketched  out  a  strategy  that  Includes  less 
reliance  on  the  Treasury-bUl  market  and  a 
play-it-safe  plan  to  build  up  a  big  cash 
cushion  for  year -end,  just  In  case  the  esti- 
mates are  off-base  again  or  some  imexpected 
events  upset  Treasury  plans.  Mi\  Yeo  also  In- 
dicated the  Treasury  is  worrying  about  a  new 
round  of  "dislntermedlatlon,"  In  which 
savers  yank  their  money  out  of  savings  ac- 
counts to  buy  government  securities.  Such  a 
development  would  hurt  mortgage-lending 
and  homebuUdlng. 

deficit  or  S60  bh-i-ion 

Giving  reasons  for  the  bigger  borrowing 
plans,  Mr.  Yeo  said  federal  outlays  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  ends  next  June  30, 
are  running  about  $2  to  $3  billion  higher 
than  anticipated.  The  White  House  has  offi- 
cially projected  this  fiscal  year's  budget  defi- 
cit at  $60  billion,  but  officials  concede  that 
total  certainly  will  be  exceeded  by  at  least 
several  billion. 

Additionally,  the  expected  removal  of  the 
$2-a-barrel  oil  import  tariff  wIU  cost  the 
Treasury  about  $1  biUion  In  lost  revenue  this 
fiscal  year,  Mr.  Yeo  said.  Finally,  "We  plan 
as  a  matter  of  policy  to  carry  a  higher  cash 
balance"  for  a  cushion  against  contingen- 
cies, the  official  told  reporters. 

The  Ti-easury  will  shoot  for  a  year-end 
cash  balance  of  $7  billion  to  $9  billion,  Mr. 
Yeo  said.  Previous  projections  were  in  tlie 
$5  billion  to  $6  billion  range.  Tlie  bigger  bal- 
ance could  cover  both  another  misjudgment 
of  cash  needs  and  unexpected  events  such  as 
large-scale  cash-ins  of  nonmarkctable  Treas- 
urj'  securities  held  by  foreign  governmeut.s, 
the  official  explained. 

remaining    needs    top    $22.5    BILMON 

The  Treasury  already  has  raised  $21.5 
billion  of  the  estimated  $44  billion  to  $47  bil- 
lion of  cash  it  will  need  in  the  current  half- 
year,  leaving  $22.5  billion  to  $25.5  bUllon  stUl 
to  be  brought  In.  Tlie  three  offerings  an- 
nounced yesterday  will  raise  $4  billion  of 
that  total. 

Looking  further  ahead,  Mr.  Yeo  outlined 
tlie.5e  tentative  elements  of  tecoiid->>a!f  fl- 
nrncing  plans: 

A  $1  billion  addition  to  each  of  the 
monthly  auctions  of  one-year  Treasury  bills 
in  October,  November  and  December,  net- 
ting $3  billion; 

Sale  of  $3  billion  of  notes  to  raetnre 
Oc^  31.  1977; 
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A  separa^^e  auction  of  $2.5  billion  of  "In- 
termediate term"  notes  whose  exact  matu- 
rity wUl  be  determined  later. 

Those  two  notes  sales,  Mr.  Yeo  said,  will 
be  held  sometime  during  "the  second  or 
third  week  of  October."  Details  of  those 
.sales  win  be  announced  later. 

Beyond  those  tentative  plans,  the  Treas- 
ury expects  to  .-alse  between  $7  blUion  and 
910  billion  In  the  bUl  market  and  $1.5  biUion 
to  $4  billion  in  other  notes  of  undetermined 
nature  before  year-end. 

"Our  present  plan."  Mr.  Yeo  com- 
mented, "is  to  reduce  the  emphasis  on  the 
bUl  market,  and  especially  the  three-month 
and  six-month  regular  weekly  bill  auction." 
He  didn't  give  any  specific  figures  on  future 
weekly  bUl  auction  totals. 

"By  the  end  of  Octot>er."  Mr.  Yeo  added, 
'our  use  of  the  note  market  to  finance  this 
year's  second  half  deficit  largely  will  be  fin- 
ished." He  said  the  Treasury  doesn't  plan 
any  significant  note  sales  In  either  Novem- 
ber or  December.  The  Treasury  will  con- 
tinue to  use  short-dated  bills,  which  mature 
in  as  few  as  18  days,  for  "casli  management 
purposes,"  as  la  bridging  a  temporary  gap 
in  the  government's  money  infiow,  be  said. 

The  official,  who  recently  left  his  job  as  a 
Pittsburgh  bank  economist  to  become  the 
Treasury's  top  debt-management  man,  said 
there  are  "persuasive  reasons"  for  reducing 
reliance  on  short-term  bills  at  this  time.  "I 
am  concerned  about  the  problem  of  dislnter- 
mediatlon,  which  really  starts  in  the  bill 
market,"  he  commented.  The  recent  runup 
in  short-term  interest  rates  has  led  to  fears 
among  some  economists  that  funds  wUl 
begin  dialning  out  of  savings  institutions 
and  into  government  securities,  one  form  of 
dislntermedlatlon.  or  investment  switching, 
which  would  hurt  a  recovery  in  home  build- 
ing. 

TliC  Treasury  notes  to  be  sold  this  month 
will  be  offered  in  minimum  amounts  of 
$5,000.  The  Treasury  said  tenders  for  the  two- 
year  notes  will  be  accepted  until  1:30  p.m. 
(EDT)  Tuesday,  and  tenders  for  the  29- 
month  notes  are  due  before  1:30  p.m. 
(EDT)  Sept.  24,  at  any  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  or  at  the  Treasury  in  Washington. 


COUGHLIN  CONSTITUENTS  RATE 
FIGHT  AGAINST  INFLATION  AS 
TOP  ECONOMIC  PRIORITY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thunday.  September  11,  1975 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  the  re- 
sults of  my  annual  mail  poll  to  constitu- 
ents of  Pennsylvania's  13th  Congres- 
.sional  District. 

Since  inaugurating  the  questionnaii-es 
In  my  first  year  as  Congressman,  I  have 
found  constituent  response  to  be  lilgh 
and  opinions  accompanying  answers  to 
be  articulate  and  infoiincd.  This  year  Ls 
no  exception. 

A  total  ol  15,4S8  individual  responses 
was  received  before  the  July  31,  1975. 
deadline,  with  man.v  otliers  mailed  to  ni>' 
Norristown  office  after  that  date. 

My  constituents  rated  inflation  as  their 
major  concern.  In  a  two-part  Question  on 
the  economj',  a  clear  majority  picked 
fighting  inflation  as  more  imix)rtant  than 
reducing  unemployment. 
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The  inflation  theme  is  a  re<$ar 
In  my  poll  2  years  ago 
inflation  and  the  economy 
of  seven  specified  problems 
Nation. 

In  last  years  poll,  consUliients 
expressed  their  concern  with 
responding    overwhelmingly 
foi-m  of  wage  and  price  conti"t)ls 

The  1975  poll  showed  the 
ment  as  a  majority  favored 
varying  sorts.  Given  a  choicn 
more  answers,  27  percent  w 
wage-price  controls  in  key  ar 
food,  fuel,  and  rent,  while  25 
prove  of  mandatory  controls 
of  the  economy  affected  by  " 
percent  advocate  standby 

Answers  were  weighted  by 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  res 
ment  generally  was  the  same 
my  district  which  consists 
Montgomery  County  and 
21st  ward.  Basically  urban  an(  1 
the  district  still  contains  an 
nature  with  sparse  populatio: 

The  questionnaires  were  p  inted 
at  Government  expense — anc 
all  households,  apartments 
ers  in  the  distinct. 

In  another  part  of  the  eco|iomy 
tions,  almost  half  of  those 
favor  improved  profit  and  investment 
centives  to  encourage  expansipn 
ployment.  Only  20  percent 
creased  Federal  spending  sti 
eluding  public  works  and  pu|9llc 
jobs. 

The  critical  issue  of  ener 
overwhelming  72  percent  w 
developing   a   policy   of   selfl 
even  at  the  risk  of  significa  itly 
energy  costs.  Yet,  constituent 
an  ambivalence  when  asked 
higher  gasoline  taxes  as  a  m*ns 
tailing    consumption.    A    m; 
swered  "No." 

On  other  facets  of  the  enerf  j 
majorities  approve  of  incr 
exploration  for  oil  despite  some 
mental  risks  and  favor  proceeding 
construction  of  as  manj- 
erating  plants  as  feasible, 
feel  inmiediate  action  is  need^ 
imports  rather  than  awaiting 
from  recession. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  those 
believe  our  defense  posture 
to  meet  our  needs  and  we  sljould 
tain  present  spending.  Only 
favor  military  spending  cut 
ents  split  over  the  course 
policy  should  take  with  a  plurality 
ing  that  our  national  inter 
be  served  by  selecting  certain 
seas  for  which  we  will  make 
mltments. 

On  "Yes-No"  question's,  an 
ing  majority  approve  of  exe^npting 
zens  65  or  older  from  pay 
of  Federal  income  taxes  or 
and  pension  benefits.  Majori  ies 
corded  for  helping  South  Vietnamese 
Cambodian    refugees. 
Postal  Service  employees 
strike,  and  approving  laws 
\  idual  ownership  of  handgiui= 

Constituents  were  fairly  evenly 
on   Federal   financing   with 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

moneys  of  election  campaigns  for  Presi- 
dent, U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Represent- 
atives. Fifty-one  percent  thought  that 
the  Service  Academies — Air  Force,  West 
Point  and  Annapolis — should  accept 
women. 

In  addition  to  sharing  the  results  with 
my  colleagues,  I  will  send  them  to  the 
President : 

QtlESTIONNAIRP    RESULTS 

[Answers  in  percent) 

1.  The  state  of  the  economy  is  of  prime 
concern  to  Americans: 

A.  At  this  time,  which  Is  mo«>t  impor- 
tant? (one  only) 

Reducing  unemploymen  t 30 

righting   Inflation 64 

Neither  of  above 6 

B.  What  would  be  most  effective  to 
improve  economic  conditions  and  stim- 
ulate employment?  (one  only) 

Increase  Federal  spending  stimulants 
including  public  works  and  public 
service   jobs 19 

Improve  profit  and  investment  incen- 
tives to  encourage  expansion  and 
promote  more  jobs 49 

Avoid  any  further  Federal  action  on 
either  and  let  economy  take  its  own 
course    2,'} 

None  of  the  above 9 

2.  Despite  the  recession,  AmerlcanR 
.still  are  beset  by  higher  prices.  Which 
action  do  you  favor?  (one  or  more) 

Selective   wage-price   controls    in    key 

areas  such  as  food,  fuel,  and  rent--         27 
Mandatory  wage-price  controls  In  all 
areas  of  the  economy  attected  by  in- 
flation     25 

Standby  controls  oaly 10 

Price  controls  without  wage  controls-.  S 

Cutbacks    in    Federal    programs    and 

benefits  29 

Higher  Interest  rates  and  tighter 
money  supply 4 

3.  How  we  deal  with  the  Issue  of  en- 
ergy supplies  is  important  to  us  as  a 
Nation  and  as  individuals. 

A.  Do  you  think  we  should  strive  to 
become  energy  self-sufficient  even  if  It 
involves  slgniflcandy  higher  energy 
costs? 

Yes   - 72 

No 18 

Undecided  .- - 10 

B.  Should  we  take  Immediate  action  to 
cut  oil  impKjrts  rather  than  awaiting  re- 
covery from  the  recession? 

Yes -         48 

No    38 

Undecided    14 

C.  Leaving  aside  the  present  economic  sit- 
uation, do  you  favor  high  taxes  on  gasoline 
sold  at  the  pump  as  a  means  of  curtailing 
consumption? 

Yes -- 30 

No    —  - 63 

Undecided    5 

D.  Do  you  approve  of  increased  offshore  ex- 
ploration for  oil  despite  some  environmen- 
tal risks? 

Yes   71 

No    21 

Undecided    8 

E.  Ba.sed  on  present  knowledge,  do  you 
favor  proceeding  with  construction  of  as 
many  nuclear  generating  plants  as  feasible? 

Yes - «9 

No    — ---         21 

Undecided    ---        10 
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4.  Which  best  reflects  your  opinion  of  our 
present  defense  posture?  (one  only) 

Adequate  to  meet  our  needs — maintain 
present  military  spending 31 

Inadequate  to  meet  our  needs — in- 
crease  military    spending 2.J 

More  than  adequate  to  meet  our 
needs — cut  military  spending 23 

None  of  the  above 3 

5.  In  general  terms,  which  statement  best 
expresses  your  views  oil  what  should  be  the 
thrust  of  our  foreign  policys    (one  only) 

Our  national  interests  can  best  be 
served  by  reducing  over.se.is  com- 
mitments as  quickly  as  possible 28 

Our  national  Uiterests  can  best  be 
served  by  continuing  to  exercise 
strong  American  presence  through- 
out  the   world 2a 

Our  national  interests  can  best  be 
served  by  selecting  certain  areas 
over.seas  for  which  we  will  make 
strong   commitments 4.j 

None  of  above 4 

6.  Are  you  in  favor  of  n.slng  taxpayers' 
monies  to  help  finance : 

Presidential  campaigns? 

Yes - - - 49 

No    4,S 

Undecided    6 

Campaigns  for  the  House  of  Repre.seula- 
tivesV 

Yes - 41 

No    ..- — 51 

Undecided    8 

Senatorial  campaigns? 

YeK  --- 4^ 

No 5(1 

Undecided ^ 

7.  Regardless  of  past  events,  do  you 
feel  the  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  refugees  who  fled  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia? 

Yes -- 52 

No ''8 

Undecided    .-- 1" 

8.  Shotild  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  have  the  right  to  strike? 

Yes 20 

No "' 

Undecided    '' 

9.  Do  yoxi  believe  that  citizens  65  or 
older  should  be  exempted  from  paying 
income  on  a  portion  (say  $5,000)  of 
retirement  benefits  or  earnings? 

Yes -— —         87 

NO 1" 

Undecided    ■* 

10.  Do  you  favor  laws  limiting  In- 
dividual ownership  of  handguns? 

Yes 2i 

No  . 25 

Undecided    * 

11.  Should  the  Service  Academie.s — 
Air  Force,  West  Pohit.  and  Annapolis — 
accept  women? 

Yes 51 

No - - - « 

Undecided - --  '' 

Party  preference  of  those  responding. 

Republican ^ 

Democrat  ^0 

Non-partisan ^° 

Other    ^ 

Ages  of  those  responding. 

18  to  21 - — ' 

21   to  35 - 21 

35-50    - - 26 

50-65    - ?? 

65  and  over *■' 
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(Legislative  day  oj  Thursday.  September  11, 1975) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Burdick.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nortli  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Cliaplain,  the  Rev.  Edv.ard  L.  R. 
Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  as  we  hallow  Thy 
name  so  may  we  hallov.-  our  own.  keeping 
our  hearts  pure,  our  souls  unsuUied,  our 
ideals  untarnished,  our  motives  uncor- 
rupted,  our  honor  unblemished,  our  ded- 
ication to  Thy  kingdom  complete.  Lead 
us  in  paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy 
name's  sake.  Show  us  again  the  truth 
that  whoever  is  greatest  is  servant  of  all. 
Grant  us  Thy  guiding  light  that  amid 
the  tensions  of  testing  times  we  may  ever 
possess  an  inner  certainty  which  holds 
us  in  undeviating  devotion  to  the  right 
as  Thou  dost  give  us  to  see  the  right. 

We  pray  in  His  name,  who  is  the 
Light  of  the  World.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  E.ASTLAND)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  B.C.,  September  15, 1975. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Quentin  N. 
BtniDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 11, 1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  recess  until  tlie  hour  of  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomoiTow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO  REPORT  S.  5 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administi-ation  have 


until  midnight  Fi'iday  to  report  S.  5  back 
to  tlie  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witiiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  introduction  of  bills,  joint 
resolutions,  concurrent  and  simple  reso- 
lutions, memorials,  and  statements  only, 
of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each, 
and  with  no  legislative  business  to  be 
transacted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l^ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  TO  ELIMINATE 
DEFICIT  FINANCING 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  Senators  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  Federal  budg- 
et, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  has  done  some  out- 
standing work,  we  are  not  controlling 
the  Federal  budget.  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  we  can  accept  the  premise  that 
we  will  have  only  a  certain  amount  of 
debt.  It  would  require  a  greater  restraint 
than  that. 

Last  January,  the  President  spoke  of 
holding  the  line  on  the  deficit  at  $60  bil- 
lion. The  indications  now  are  that,  as  a 
result  of  actions  that  have  been  taken,  it 
will  exceed  $70  billion.  Probably  a  more 
realistic  figure  for  our  current  deficit 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $83 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  States,  I 
daresay  most  of  them,  operate  under  a 
constitutional  provision  that  prohibits 
deficit  financing.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
must  do  the  same  thing  on  the  Federal 
level.  I  believe  that  we  must  have  written 
into  the  Federal  Constitution  a  provision 
that  would  bring  an  end  to  deficit  financ- 
ing, and  compel  the  Government  to  go 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

I  have  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  that  effect  by  means  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55.  A  number 
of  cosponsors  have  joined  me.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Greorgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  ,  likewise,  has  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  with  the  same  objective, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  93. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  both  of  those  joint  resolutions 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
.A.mendments  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judicial^  on  September  23  and  on 
October  7. 1  make  this  announcement  for 
tlie  interest  and  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  express  the  hope  that  many  Sen- 
ator will  join  in  the  support  of  consti- 
tutional restraint  on  Federal  spending. 


I  invite  them  to  attend  the  heai-ings  and 
to  testify  in  support  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busines.5? 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  .suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cl?rk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po: e.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  FINANCIAL  PLIGHT  OF 
NEW  YORK   CITY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  di-unibeat  to  liave  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  bail  out  New  York  City  is 
accelerating. 

Daily,  for  example,  the  New  York 
Times  demands  Federal  action.  It  edi- 
torializes in  its  headlines  and  its  news 
columns  for  its  cause. 

New  York  politicians  are  seeking  to 
outdo  one  another  in  the  shrillness  of 
their  demands  for  Federal  loans  or  guar- 
antees for  New  York  City  bonds. 

President  Ford  and  the  Congress  can 
expect  accelerated  pressure. 

President  Ford  to  date  has  stood  firm, 
and  I  applaud  him. 

As  late  as  la^t  week,  he  expressed  sym  - 
pathy  for  New  York  City's  difficulLie.'?, 
but  he  added  that  New  York  City  must 
be  forced  to  straighten  out  its  own  prob- 
lems. I  applaud  the  President  for  this 
position. 

A  week  ago  today,  I  WTote  the  Presi- 
dent to  urge  that  he  stand  firm  and  sec- 
ond, to  say  that  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  sup- 
port that  position. 

I  shall  resist  to  the  utmost  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  bail  out  a  city  whose 
IDoliticians  are  responsible  for  its  finan- 
cial mess. 

In  my  letter  to  the  President,  I  analyze 
the  New  York  problem — how  the  city  got 
in  its  present  banki-upt  position,  and 
v.hat  lessons  can  be  learned  from  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  my  letter  to 
President  Ford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  8,  1975. 
lion.  Geraid  R.  Ford, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  B.C. 

My  Dfar  Mr.  President:  I  write  in  anttci- 
pacion  that  you  will  face  great  pressure  to 
have  the  federal  government  bail  New  York 
City  out  of  the  severe  financial  dlflflculties 
into  which  it  has  fallen  because  of  misman- 
agement by  its  own  officials. 

You  have  firmly  resisted  pleas  by  New  York 
Governor  Carey  and  New  York  City  Mayor 
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But  this  fiscal  irresponsibility  was  Just 
the  beginning. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  Mayor  Lindsay's  admin- 
istration came  into  office. 

Between  1985  and  1969,  the  City  expe- 
rienced an  economic  boom.  Some  220,000 
new  Jobs  were  created  in  the  City.  Analysis 
shows,  however,  that  municipal  wx)rkers  ac- 
counted for  37  percent  of  the  Increase. 

And  during  this  same  prosperous  period, 
the  City's  welfare  roll  doubled — from  500,000 
in  1965,  to  1,000.000  in  1969. 

Since  1970,  Mayor  Lindsay's  second  term, 
the  City  has  experienced  a  general  economic 
downturn.  Some  400,000  Jobs  were  lost,  or 
11  percent  of  the  Jobs  available  in  the  Cltv 
in  1969. 

Yet,  imtU  recently,  the  City  contliuied  to 
put  more  people  on  its  payroll.  New  York 
City  now  has  300,000  employees,  or  51  for 
every  1.000  Inhabitants.  In  most  other  large 
cities,  the  ratio  is  35  per  1,000. 

New  York  City  employees'  earninys  In- 
creased 129  percent  in  the  1960's.  For  the 
comparable  ijerlod,  the  increase  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  was  only  85  percent. 

The  substantial  increase  In  the  uiunber 
of  City  employees  and  their  pay,  of  course, 
brought  on  enormous  pension  costs  to  the 
City.  Under  wage  contracts  negotiated  by 
the  Lindsay  administration,  a  great  many 
of  City  employees'  pensions  are  based  on 
their  final  year's  pay.  Including  overtime. 

Under  this  formula.  The  New  York  Times 
recently  reported  an  example  of  a  $13,000-a- 
year  bus  driver  who  received  a  $15,000  pen- 
sion. 

The  pension  cost  was  $317  million  per  year 
when  Mayor  Lindsay  took  office.  It  doubled 
In  the  next  eight  years.  Since  Mayor  Beame 
took  office.  It  has  doubled  again.  Experts 
now  predict  the  pension  system  will  cost 
$1.7  biUion  by  1980. 

Tlie  City's  welfare  roll  stands  at  over  one 
million  persons.  Not  only  has  the  number 
of  welfare  recipients  been  sharply  Increased, 
but  the  welfare  programs  have  been  ex- 
panded. Now  the  City  even  offers  day  care 
for  children  of  non-working  mothers. 

The  City's  welfare  roll  remains  laden  with 
iueligibles.  The  ineligibility  rate  In  the  City 
is  nine  percent,  as  compai°ed  to  less  than 
one  percent  in  the  rest  of  New  York  State. 
The  significance  Is  that  one  percentage  point 
means  a  cost  of  $10  million. 

Secretary  Simon  recently  noted  that  among 
cities  of  one  million  or  over,  all  of  which 
have  underprivileged  populations,  only  New 
York  City  spends  more  than  $20  per  inhabi- 
tant on  welfare. 

But  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
New  York  City,  an  average  of  $315  in  taxe.s 
Is  collected  to  pay  for  welfare  costs. 

The  City  also  operates  a  university  which 
Is  tuition-free  to  all  Its  residents,  including 
those  who  are  able  to  pay. 

To  be  siu-e,  the  free  higher  education,  the 
generous  welfare  system,  the  substantial 
wages  and  pensions,  all  have  been  Instituted 
for  a  better  living. 

But,  as  the  financial  crisis  attests,  nothing 
Is  free. 

■What  Is  New  York  City's  situation  today? 

The  City  now  has  some  $8  billion  In  long- 
term  debt  and  about  $4  billion  In  short-term 
debt.  New  York  City's  short-term  debt  la 
about  30  percent  of  all  short-term  debt  In- 
curred by  all  states,  cities,  counties  and  local 
authorities  in  this  nation. 

The  servicing  cost  of  this  total  debt  Is  an 
enormous  $1.8  billion  this  year.  This  amount 
Is  nearly  17  percent  of  the  City's  budget  and 
more  than  the  City's  cost  for  police,  fire,  and 
environmental  protection. 

The  City's  budget  was  $3.8  billion  in  1965, 
$8,5  billion  In  1972,  and  approximately  $12 
billlou  this  year. 


Thus,  the  cost  of  g:ovemment  In  New  York 
City  has  more  than  tripled  In  eleven  years, 
despite  a  decline  In  population. 

While  total  expenditure  was  thtis  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  15  percent,  the  increase 
in  revenue  was  at  a  rate  of  only  five  percent 
per  year. 

Another  point  worthy  of  note  Is  that  the 
City's  capital  budget  "is  separate  from  Its 
operating  expense  budget.  The  capital  budg- 
et Items  for  school  and  road  construction  are 
linrnced  by  issuing  debt. 

Because  the  capital  budt'2t  is  not  financed 
from  normal  revenues,  the  Lindsay  adminis- 
tration found  It  an  attractive  place  to  Ude 
great  variety  of  operating  expenses. 

By  the  time  the  current  year's  capital 
budget  wsvs  drawn  up.  City  Comptroller 
Goldln  announced  that  it  included  some  8737 
million  worth  of  operating  expenses — or 
about  50  percent  of  the  entire  city-financed 
portion  of  the  budget. 

Belore  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion was  created  by  the  State  Legislature 
last  June,  in  an  effort  to  put  the  City's  fi- 
iiances  in  order,  the  City  refused  to  disclose 
its  cumulative  operating  deficit. 

Just  recently,  the  auditors  of  Municipal 
Ab,sistance  Corporation  determined  that  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  the  City's  operat- 
ing expenditures  exceeded  revenues  by  a 
whopping  $3.3  billion  despite  the  City  Char- 
ter requirement  i<x  a  balanced  budget.  Tlie 
Beame  administration  reluctantly  conceded 
thi.s  to  be  correct. 

Now  pressure  is  building  for  as..istancs 
ii'om  the  federal  government. 

As  Tlie  Washington  Post  so  acctuately 
noted  today,  whatever  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  for  New  York,  it  must  be  prepared 
to  do  for  otlier  cities.  I  am  Uifornied  that 
Newark,  Cleveland,  Philadelp'nia,  Detroit, 
Buffalo — to  name  only  a  few — are  faced  with 
difficulties  not  too  different  from  New  York. 

Help  for  New  York,  therefore,  mu  n  be 
weighed  not  only  in  terms  of  what  it  will 
cost  and  what  it  wUl  do  for  that  City,  but  lu 
terms  of  what  it  will  cost  and  what  its  con- 
sequeuceo  wUl  be  if  .-.iiiuhir  circtimst.ancs.s 
arise  elsewhere. 

And  the  dangers  nre  not  only  financial: 
If  the  federal  government  bails  out  a  trou- 
bled city.  It  will  have  to  Intrude  Itself  Into 
tliat  city's  internal  operations.  Thus  the 
trend  toward  federal  dictation  rnd  central- 
ized power,  which  yoti  and  I  sti-oiiijly  oppose, 
would  be  accelerated. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  you  stand 
firm  against  a  federal  bailotit  of  New  York 
City,  and  in  such  a  cause  I  shall  .'^tand  four- 
square with  you  In  the  Senate. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Hasrv  r.  BvRD,  Jr. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  alxsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi*.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  tliere  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
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PRIVILEGE  OP  FLOOR— 1537 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1537  Michael  Hemphill 
of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  be  permitted  access 
t  J  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p.ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  issue,  if  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Production  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  William  Kincade,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
neth McLean,  the  staff  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  be  pei'mitted  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  ill  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Burdick> 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  September 
11,  1975,  he  approved  and  signed  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125)  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  Sun- 
day, September  14,  1975,  as  'National 
Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (S.  2017)  to  amend  the  Di-ug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLimON  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative 
to  the  balancing  of  the  budget. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


.ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT  COURT 
JUDGES— S.  287 

AMENDMENT    KO.    879 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.* 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  <S.  287)  to  provide  for 
tlie  appointment  of  additional  district 
court  j-i.dse.s  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL RESEARCH  AND 
GENERAL  LEGISLATION  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold  hear- 
ings beginning  at  9  a.m.  on  September  23, 
1975  in  room  324,  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing on  an  unpublished  proposed  plan  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
move  from  the  existing  Federal-State 
meat  and  poultry  system  to  one  fully  uti- 
lizing the  authorities  of  the  Talmadge- 
Aiken  Act  (76  Stat.  663)  on  an  80-20 
cost-sharing  basis. 

All  parties  interested  in  presenting 
testimony  contact  the  committee  clerk. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
Federal-State  funding  of  the  system  is  on 
a  50-50  basis.  Further,  meat  inspected  in 
State-inspected  plants  is  prohibited  from 
moving  in  interstate  commerce. 

At  the  present  time,  Talmadge-Aiken 
authority  plants  are  funded  on  a  50-50 
basis  but  meat  inspected  in  these  plants 
is  permitted  to  move  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Therefore,  a  move  to  80-20  un- 
der Talmadge-Aiken  has  many  implica- 
tions. 

In  1973,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  the  Senate  approved  a 
bill  <S.  1021)  authorizing  a  change  in 
the  Federal-State  cost-sharing  basis 
from  50-50  to  80-20.  This  bill  was  not 
approved  by  the  House. 

In  1974,  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion held  hearings  on  S.  1919,  which 
v.'ould  have  permitted  interstate  ship- 
ment of  meat  inspected  under  State  sys- 
tems. However,  this  bill  was  disapproved 
by  the  full  committee  on  a  show  of  hands, 
5  to  3. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Department's  pro- 
posed plan  has  many  ramifications,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  re- 
quested to  suspend  consideration  of  that 
plan  until  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Foresti-y  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  public  views  on  the  matter  and 
give  the  new  proposal  full  consideration. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
AMEND  THE  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information 


of  the  Members  and  the  public  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  will  begin  open  hearings  on 
bills  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Street  Act  of  1968  on  O.-^- 
tober  1-2.  1975.  Bills  to  be  covered  in 
rlie  hearings  include:  S.  460  (Senf<tor 
Javitsi,  S.  1297  (Senator  Morgan >.  S. 
1.598  t  Senator  Morgan  I,  S.  1601  <Senat->r 
EAf  I.ETON t,  S.  1875  'Senator  Beall».  S. 
2212  'Senator  Hruska),  and  S.  2245 
I  Senator  Fong  > . 

The  hearings  v.ill  com.mence  each  day 
nt  10  a.m.  in  room  1114,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Any  person  wishing  to  appear  and 
tes'ify  or  to  submit  a  statement  should 
contact  the  subcommittee  staff  in  room 
2204.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building: 
telephone  202-224-3281. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
he  last  appeared  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels. 
Ambassador  John  Norton  Moore  said  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  was 
"now  conducting  a  thorough  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  interim  policy"  on  the  law  of 
the  sea. 

He  continued: 

We  hope  to  complete  our  study  and  con- 
sultation by,  or  soon  after,  the  August  Con- 
gressional recess  at  which  time  we  wUl  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  not  only  our  recom- 
mendations concerning  Interim  legislation, 
but  also  a  full  and  frank  evaluation  of  the 
factors  that  we  have  weighted. 

The  hearing  of  this  past  Jime  4  was 
printed  as  part  3  of  the  "Status  Report 
on  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. ' 

Soon  after  I  had  tentatively  scheduled 
a  hearing  for  September  17  to  hear  about 
the  reevaluation,  the  recommendations 
and  the  evaluation,  I  was  asked  to  post- 
pone the  hearing  to  give  the  State  De- 
partment the  opportunity  for  discus- 
sions with  its  Advisory  Committee.  I 
agreed  to  do  so. 

This  will  notify  my  colleagues  that  the 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  October  29, 
in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  OfiBce 
Building.  The  hearings  will  be  devoted 
solely  to  hearing  witnesses  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  discuss  the  reevaluation. 
the  recommendations  and  the  "full  and 
frank  evaluation." 

To  testify.  I  have  invited  Mr.  Carlyle 
E.  Maw,  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Se- 
curity Assistance  and  Acting  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  for  the 
Tliird  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  tlie  Sea.  I  asked  him  to  bring 
Ambassador  Moore  and  other  representa- 
tives of  Federal  agencies  on  the  LOS 
Task  Force  who  can  contribute  to  the 
hearing.  If  there  are  questions  about  tliis 
hearing,  they  may  be  discussed  with  Mike 
Harvey,  Deputy  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
Interior  Committee,  41076,  or  with  Brit 
Englund,  my  Administrative  Assistant, 
42651. 
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YOM  KIPPUR 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pi;sident.  to- 
day is  Yom  Kippur,  the  mas ;  solemn  of 
the  Jewish  rehgious  festivals  It  is  a  day 
when  all  work  ceases  and  tine  is  given 
over  to  fasting  and  prayer.  H  is  a  day  of 
atonement,  of  seeking  forg  iveness  for 
one's  past  offenses  and  ren  ;uing  ones 
relationship  with  God  nnd  fe  low  man. 

Two  years  ago.  however.  "5  om  Kippur 
took  on  a  new  significance.  O  n  that  holy 
day.  the  solemn  celebration  ii  i  Israel  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Egypt  and 
Syria  launched  a  two-front  attack  on 
Israel  and  the  October  war  began.  The 
world's  attention  was  rive  «d  to  the 
Middle  East.  Though  the  hostihties 
lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  it  b  (came  clear 
that  continued  war  between  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  would  impact  d  sasterouslj' 
on  the  whole  world.  Diploma  I  ic  expertise 
was  mobilized  and  renewec  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  were  given  top  priority.  [  think  this 
is  an  appropriate  occasion  tc  review  the 
results  of  those  negotiations  :o  date. 

One  of  the  decisive  conclu  ions  of  the 
October  war  was  that  the  p-oblems  in- 
trinsic to  the  Arab-Israel  coiillct  could 
not  be  solved  by  purely  milH  arj-  means. 
The  potential  losses  to  all  sl<  *s  through 
continued  mihtary  confront  itions  were 
unacceptable  and  the  risks  ol  big  power 
confrontations  untenable.  Realization 
gave  added  impetus  to  negotiations 
aimed  at  a  political  settlement  which 
would  be  acceotable  to  all  sii  les. 

Through  the  introduction  of  the  step- 
by-step  approach  to  a  final  peace  agree- 
ment, in  conjimctlon  with  tlie  dramatic 
diplomatic  shuttle  technique,  initial  dis- 
engagement agreements  betveen  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  Israel  and  Syria  were 
achieved.  Though  ostensibly  :  or  the  pur- 
pose of  resettling  the  lines  cf  demarca- 
tion, the  primary  signiflcanci;  of  the  ac- 
cords lay  in  the  fact  that  th;y  were  the 
first  to  be  concluded  betweer  Israel  and 
Arab  States  since  the  194  i  armistice 
agreements.  Furthermore,  tl  ey  marked 
the  first  face-to-face  meetlig  between 
Israel  and  Arab  representatives  at  a 
peace  table.  The  diplomatic  Toot  was  in 
the  door. 

As  the  saying  goes.  "Nothi  ig  succeeds 
like  success,"  however  tenious.  Con- 
sequently, having  accomplishtd  an  initial 
agreement  between  the  Lraells  and 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  machin  ery  was  set 
In  motion  for  phase  2  of  the  peace 
negotiations. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  I  lecretary  of 
State  again  made  a  whirlwlnc  tour  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries.  W]  len  the  an- 
ticipated second  accord  betueen  Egypt 
and  Israel  was  not  forthcoming,  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  State-s.  ?rhe  wheels 
of  State  continued  to  turn,  however,  and 
by  midsummer  it  became  evident  that 
the  sought-after  second  agreefnent  might 
yet  be  accomplished.  Two  wteks  ago.  It 
was  initialed  in  Geneva  by 'Israel  and 
Egyptian  representatives  and  it  too 
makes  marked  progress  towiird  an  un- 
derstanding of  peace  betwee^  the  coun- 
tries. 
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Most  notable  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  document  initialed  in 
Geneva  are  an  assumption  by  both  par- 
ties that  "the  conflict  between  them  and 
in  the  Middle  East  shall  not  be  resolved 
by  military  force  but  by  peaceful  means"; 
the  statement  that  "the  parties  hereby 
undertake  not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or 
u=;c  of  force  or  military  blockade  against 
each  other";  and  the  agreement  of  Egypt 
to  the  "transit  of  nonmilitary  cargoes 
destined  for  or  coming  from  Lsrael 
through  the  Suez  Canal." 

Historically,  Isi-ael  has  sought  recog- 
nition of  her  territorial  integrity  and  as- 
surances of  nonbelligerency  from  the 
Arab  nations  surrounding  her.  She  has 
made  repeated  offere  to  transfer  cap- 
tured land  in  exchange  for  assurances 
of  nonbelligerence.  However,  those  as- 
surances were  not  granted  and  there  was 
no  conci'ete  evidence  that  they  were 
forthcoming.  The  three  no's — no  negotia- 
tion, no  recognition,  no  peace — prevailed. 

In  this  context,  then,  the  most  recent 
agreement  between  Eg>-pt  and  Israel  rep- 
i-esents  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  in- 
tractable pan-Arab  attitude  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nonbelligerency.  President 
Sadat's  pledge  to  refrain  from  the  u.se 
of  threat  or  force  for  the  duration  of  the 
agreement  is  imprecedented  and,  if 
steadfastlj'  held  to,  could  eventually  pave 
the  way  for  peaceful  coexistence.  It  is 
a  beginning — no  more  but  no  less — and 
should  be  appreciated  as  such. 

In  exchange  for  Egypt's  promises. 
Israel  has  agreed  to  cede  the  valuable 
Abu  Rudeis  oilfields,  won  in  the  1967 
war,  back  to  Egypt.  The  soiu"ce  of  60 
percent  of  Israel's  petroleum  consimip- 
tion,  it  is  a  considerable  sacrifice  at  a 
time  when  energy  resources  are  in  great 
demand  and  sorely  limited. 

In  conjimctlon  with  the  transferral  of 
the  oil  fields.  Israel  further  agreed  to 
puU  back  from  a  strip  of  land  along  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  Suez  Canal 
to  provide  Egypt  with  access  to  the  Abu 
Rudeis  fields.  The  demilitarization  of  the 
Gldl  and  Mllta  Passes  was  a  third  Israel 
concession. 

Central  to  the  achievement  and  suc- 
cess of  the  new  agreement,  and  those 
which  preceded  It,  has  been  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  efforts  to  negotiate  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Certainly  our 
interests  in  that  region  are  consider- 
able; the  maintenance  of  the  balance 
of  power;  livsured  access  for  ourselves 
and  our  allies  to  the  vast  oil  resources 
of  tlie  Middle  East  and  economic  and 
regional  stability. 

However,  it  goes  without  saying,  or 
should,  that  our  major  commitment  is 
to  the  territorial  Integrity  and  security 
of  Israel  As  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
Israel  state,  the  United  States  has  a 
deep-foimded  and  continuing  interest  in 
her  well-being.  She  is  a  good  friend  and 
a  loyal  ally.  The  difficulties  of  the  last 
27  years  have  served  to  strengthen,  not 
shatter,  that  relationship.  We  have 
grown  together  in  the  pursuit  of  peace. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to  work 
together  to  realize  that  common  goal. 

What  then,  constitutes  peace?  For 
Israel,  It  is  recognition  of  her  right  to 


exist  and  assurances  of  nonbelligerency 
from  her  Arab  neighbors.  For  the  Arab 
countries,  it  is  the  return  of  territory 
captured  in  the  1967  war,  a  resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  question  and  the 
status  of  Jerusalem.  They  need  not  be 
mutually  exclusive.  Marked  progress  has 
already  been  made. 

Tlie  unique  position  the  United  States 
now  occupies  in  the  Middle  East  negoti- 
ation.s  carries  with  it  both  great  respon- 
sibilities and  some  risks.  How  we  respond 
to  the  challenges  they  project  depends 
laigely  on  how  we  employ  our  expanded 
influence. 

Theodore  Draper  offered  one  perspec- 
tive in  his  article  in  the  April  1975  iasue 
of  Commentary. 

In  essence,  the  ( A:\;ei-lcan )  .  .  .  policy  has 
tended  to  interpose  the  United  States  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arabs.  The  ba.sic 
formula  ha.s  been  for  the  United  Slates  to 
do  for  the  Arabs  what  the  latter  will  not 
do  themselves.  If  the  Arabs  cannot  forc« 
Israel  to  give  up  territory,  the  United  States 
is  expected  to  put  .subtle  and  not-so-subtle 
pres.sure  on  Israel  to  give  up  territory.  If  a 
return  to  the  pTe-1967  boundaries  decreases 
Israeli  security,  the  United  States  considers 
making  up  the  difference  with  an  American 
or   American -plus   guarantee. 

In  my  judgment,  the  primary  respon- 
sibiUty  of  the  United  States  in  Middle 
East  negotiations  is  to  facilitate  to  the 
extent  possible  an  agreement  which  Is 
fully  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

If  we  are  successful,  then  I  believe  the 
risks  will  be  negligible.  However,  if  we 
follow  the  strategy  Dr.  Draper  projects, 
substituting  Israeli  security  for  an  Amer- 
ican guarantee,  our  risks  of  direct  in- 
volvement in  renewed  hostilities  are 
heightened. 

Israel  has  a  right  to  exist  and  stand 
securely  on  her  own.  It  is  her  desire  to 
do  so  and  we  should  be  lending  our  sup- 
port. Pi-essures  like  the  "reassessment  of 
our  pwsitlon  in  the  Middle  East"  or 
slowed  deliveries  of  essential  military 
supplies  vmdermine  that  Independence 
and  may  be  c(Histrued  as  a  softening  of 
oiu-  commitment  to  Israel's  security. 

Israel's  bargaining  strength  lies  in  her 
territorial  holdings.  If  she  is  asked  to 
give  them  up,  then  she  must  be  compen- 
sated with  the  appropriate  tender;  in 
this  case,  assurances  of  nonbelligerency 
and  formal  recognition.  To  pressure  her 
in  any  way  to  settle  for  less  would  be  to 
asstu^  a  new  outbreak  of  hostilities,  with 
the  attendant  risk  of  United  States,  or 
big  power,  involvement. 

Mr.  President,  experience  has  proven 
over  and  over  again  that  imposed  settle- 
ments— or  those  concluded  under  pres- 
sure— never  last.  We  know  that  and  Is- 
rael knows  that.  Her  so-called  intransi- 
gence is  caution  bred  by  a  quaiier  of  a 
century  of  outright  hostility  and  threats 
to  her  existence  from  those  nations  sur- 
rounding her. 

The  United  States  would  find  that  an 
untenable  situation  for  24  hours,  much 
less  27  years.  We  have  always  fiercely 
fougbt  any  threat — ^whether  internal  or 
external — to  our  territorial  integrity  and 
security.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  the 
Israelis  would  do  less. 

Mr.  President,  the  newest  Israeli- 
Egyptian  agreement  gives  heart  to  those 
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earnestly  desiring  peace  in  the  Middle 
Eii  I.  In  the  2  years  since  Yom  Kippur 
of  1973,  some  progress — however  small 
and  however  tentative — toward  the 
establishment  of  a  nonhostile  relation- 
ship between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  has 
I.eon  made. 

Nadav  Safran  remarked,  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1974  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

No  iicgoliated  accord  is  proof  against  de- 
leiiiiined  bad  faith  and  no  negotiated  accord 
c.iii  ilierefore  be  concluded  wiihout  each  of 
The  confractlng  parties  grantinir  a  niodicinn 
of  yood  falih  lo  the  others. 

The  initial  gesture  of  good  faith  h.ns 
been  made.  Hopefully,  it  w'll  lead  to 
others.  As  General  Mordechai  Gur  said. 

As  to  v.heiLer  I  did  a  good  '.:iinu.  I'll  only 
know  in  auotlier  five  years. 

We  must  continue  to  encoura-ie  prog- 
ress toward  a  lastin.?  peace  settlement  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st;  toward  an  agreermnt 
which  will  not  in  the  process  compromise 
Israel's  secmity;  toward  an  agreement 
which  will — in  5  years — assm'e  General 
Gur  that  he  did  do  a  good  thing. 

Centuries  ago.  Hippocrates  remarked 
that: 

He.iliiig  is  a  mailer  of  time,  but  it  is  .some- 
times also  a  matter  of  opportunity. 

In  the  spirit  of  Yom  Kippur,  we  should 
endeavor  to  responsibly  use  the  oppor- 
tunities now  available  to  us  to  bind  up 
old  wounds.  If  we  do  not.  the  time  v.ill 
be  a  luxury  lost  to  us. 


THE    RISING    TIDE    OF    ADVLSORY 
COIvIMITTEES 

Mr.  METC.\LF.  Mr.  President,  in  en- 
3Ctin:j;  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  the   92d  Congress  declared   tliat — 

New  advisory  committees  should  be  estab- 
lished only  when  they  are  determined  to  be 
essential  and  their  ntmiber  should  be  kept 
to  the  minimum  neces.sary. 

Despite  that  declaration,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  tlie  act  sets  our  guidelines 
for  congressional  committees,  the  Presi- 
dent and  agency  heads  to  follow  when 
considering  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
visory conunittee,  the  number  of  advi- 
sory committees  Is  increasing  rapidly,  al- 
most as  if  they  were  created  through 
spontaneous  regeneration. 

As  of  August  1  there  were  1,307  advis- 
ory committees,  according  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget's  Committee 
Management  Secretaiiat,  up  from  1,242 
at  the  end  of  December  1974.  To  top  1,300 
is  to  set  an  unfortunate  high  water  mark, 
given  tlie  management  controls  sup- 
posedly in  place  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary advisory  committees  and  discourage 
creation  of  new  ones. 

For  a  time  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  really  appeared  to  be  stem- 
ming the  tide.  For  example,  from  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972.  when  the  first  advisorj' 
committee  inventor^'  was  taken,  to 
May  1,  1975,  a  span  of  28  months,  the 
number  of  advisory  conunittees  fell  to 
1.250  from  1.439,  a  net  decrease  of  189. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Advisoiy  Com- 
mittee Act  was  a  far  more  effective 
weapon  during  tiiat  period  than  the  net 
fiecrease  would  indicate.  Since  525  or 
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more  advisoiy  committees  were  newly 
created  or  newly  discovered — that  i.', 
were  belatedly  recognized  and  tallied  as 
advisory  committees — during  1973  and 
1974,  tb.e  act  really  fended  off  more  than 
700  ad.i.'^ry  committees  durin?  tliat  28- 
month  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  rise  in  the  number 
rf  advisory  committees  to  1.307  from 
1.242  during  tlie  first  7  months  of  1975 
is  e.specially  disappointing  because  it  oc- 
furred  despite  the  January  fallout  from 
the  automatic  termination  provision  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
That  provided  that  any  advisoiy  com- 
mittee in  existence  on  the  effective  date 
of  tlie  uct,  January  5,  1973,  would  ter- 
minate automatically  2  years  later  mi- 
less  it  bad  been  formally  renewed  or  en- 
joyed a  longer  dmation  specified  by 
statute. 

The  outlook  for  19TG  is  not  encourag- 
ing, either,  when  you  consider  that  be- 
Icie  the  August  recess  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  introduced  more  than  750  bills 
establishing,  autliorii;ing  or  otlierwise 
affecting  advisoiy  bodies.  If  fewer  than 
10  percent  were  to  become  law,  the  out- 
:)ut  of  the  94th  Congress  would  su'ostan- 
tially  exceed  that  of  the  93d  Congress, 
which  passed  no  fewer  than  54  laws  af- 
fecting advisoiy  committees. 

Congress  can  prevent  the  statutory 
proliferation  of  advisory  committees  if 
its  standing  committees  will  follow  tliese 
guidelines  contained  in  section  5<b>  of 
the  Federal  Advisoiy  Committee  Act: 

In  considering  legislation  establishing,  or 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  any  ad- 
visory committee,  each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  determine,  and  report  such 
determination  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  r.s  the  case  may  be. 
whether  the  functions  of  the  proposed  ad- 
visory committee  are  being  or  could  be  per- 
formed by  one  or  more  agencies  or  by  an 
advisory  committee  already  In  existence,  or 
by  enlarging  the  mandate  of  an  existing 
advisory  couimitU-e.  Any  such  legislation 
shall— 

(1)  contain  a  clearly  defined  purpose  for 
the  advisory  committee; 

(2)  require  the  membership  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  be  fairly  balanced  In 
terms  of  the  points  of  view  represented  and 
the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  ad- 
visory conunittee; 

(3)  contain  appropriate  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  the  advisory  conunittee  wUl  not  be  In- 
appropriately Influenced  by  the  appointing 
authority  or  by  any  special  Interest,  but  will 
Instead  be  the  result  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's Independent  Judgment; 

(4)  contain  provisions  dealing  with  au- 
thorization of  appropriations,  the  date  for 
submission  of  reports  (if  any),  the  duration 
of  the  advisory  conunittee,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  reports  and  other  materials,  to  the 
extent  that  the  standing  committee  deter- 
mines the  provisions  of  section  10  of  this  Act 
to  be  inadequate;  and 

(5)  contain  provisions  which  will  assure 
that  the  advisory  committee  will  have  ade- 
quate staff  (either  supplied  by  an  agency  or 
employed  by  It),  will  be  provided  adequate 
quarters,  and  wUl  have  funds  available  to 
meet  its  other  neces-sary  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  matter. 
Tlie  President  and  agency  heads  cannot 
be  expected  to  exercise  restraint  in  the 
establishment    cf    committees,    boards. 


councils,  and  the  like  if  it  appears  to 
them  that  Congress  Ls  unv^illing  to  follow 
its  own  instructions  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  tlie  list  of  bills  af- 
fecting idvisory  bodies,  and  their  spon- 
sors, introduced  in  the  94th  Congress, 
as  compiled  in  August  by  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  mitciial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recoho, 
as  follows: 

List  of  Bii.ls 

ADVJSOUV  BODIES    irlLI.  NO..  SPONliOa.  .^^D  asUfli 

(NoTK. — DSU^  is  an  Index  term;  DTTL 
'^Uiiids  lor  short  title.) 

H.  Res.  200. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Marph;.  ^I1I.(: 
D5U3.  Crime  and  criminals. 

H.  Res.  289. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Murphy  (111.-, 
ft  ai.:  DSUB,  Crime  and  criminals. 

H.  Res.  290. — Spou.sor.  Mr.  Murphv  (Ill.i. 
et  al.;  DSUB.  Crime  and  criminals. 

H.  Res.  291. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Murphy  (lU.t. 
pt  al.:  DSUB.  Crime  and  criminals. 

H.  Res.  314. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hays;  DSL'B. 
EIectioi:is. 

H.  Rm.  374. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Murphy  (111.), 
ci  al  :   DSUB.  Crime  and  criminals. 

H.J.  Res.  166. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Wliiitei!; 
DSUB.  Riots. 

H.J.  Res.  167. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Wliltteii: 
DSUB.  Law  enforcement. 

H.J.  Res.  169. — Spon-sor.  Mr.  Whltten; 
DSUB,  Constitution — U.S. 

H.J.  Res.  291.— Spou'-or.  Mr.  Levltas; 
DSUB.  Old  age.  survivors  and  disability 
in<;urance. 

H.J.  Res.  297. — Sponsor,  Mrs.  Mink;  DSUB, 
Federal  advisory  bodies. 

H.J.  Res.  402.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Levltas,  et  al.: 
DSUB,  Executive  reorganizations. 

H  J.  Res.  410. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Dige.",  et  al.; 
DSUB.  PubUc  contracts. 

H.J.  Res.  416. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Downey; 
DSUB.  Social  security. 

H.J.  Res.  420. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pepper,  ct  al.: 
DSUB,  Medical  care. 

H.J.  Res.  424. — Sponsor,  Mr.  D'Amours.  et 
al.;  DSUB,  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial celebration. 

H.J.  Res.  465. — Sponsor,  Mr.  D'Amours,  el 
al.;  DSUB,  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

H.J.  Res.  474. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pepper,  et  al.: 
DSUB,    Conferences. 

H.J.  Res.  475. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pepper,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Conferences. 

H.J.  Res.  476. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pepper,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Conferences. 

H.J.  487. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rees;  DSUB — Fed- 
eral advisory  bodies. 

H.J.  Res.  489. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Won  Pat; 
DSUB,  Colonial  affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  514. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Levltas,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Executive  reorganizations. 

H.J.  Res.  640. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Simon,  et  al.: 
DSUB.  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
celebration. 

H.J.  Res.  560.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Rees,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Energy  conservation. 

H.R.  1. — Sponror,  Mr.  Ullm.in:  DTIX,  Na- 
tional Health  Care  .Services  Reorganization 
Act  National  Health  Care  Services  Financing 
Act. 

HR.  13— Spon.sor,  Mr.  Nix;  DTTL,  Fed- 
eral Employee  Labor  Management  Act. 

HJR.  21. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Corman,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Health  Security  Act. 

HJt.  22.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Corman,  et  al.: 
DTTL,  Health  Security  Act. 

HJi.  23. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Corman,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  Health  Security  Act. 

HR.  24. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Boland;  DSUB. 
Rivers 

HJl.  35. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Teague;  DTTL,  En- 
^  ironmental  Research  Centers  Act. 

H  R.    CO. — Sponsor,   Mr.   Hawkins,   et    al.; 
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Full 


Perk  ins, 


Edwai  ds 


DTTL,  Equal  Opportunity  and 
ment  Act. 

H.R.    60. — Sponsor,    Mr. 
DSUB.  Executive  reorganization. 

HR.   61. — Sponsor,   Mr 
DTTL,  Criminal  Justice  Informa 
and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act 

H.R.   62. — Sponsor,   Mr 
DTTL,  Criminal  Justice  Informailon 
and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act. 
H.R.  75. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Dlngell 

Environmental  Policy  Institute 
76. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (A|lcb 
National  Employment 
79. — Sponsor,    Mr, 
Federal  Employee  Labor 


tlonal 
H.R 

DTTL, 
H.R 

DTTL, 

Act. 
H.R 


DTTL,  Na- 

Act. 

).  et  al.: 

P*orltles  Act. 

For.sj  the.    et    al.: 

anagenient 


Ma 


DTTL,  Na- 

Ben4ett;     DTTL. 

DTTL,  Na- 

ett;    DTTL, 


lie 
Dveme  a 


Fliiod 
Act. 
qarz»:  DTTL, 
■n  and  Re- 
Tea  ri'C,    et    al.: 

DTTL,  Na- 
(  nd  Its  Con- 


Car  aey 


Col  en 


81. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ullman 
tlonal  Presidential  Elections  Act 

HR.    93. — Sponsor,    Mr 
Health  Care  Insurance  Act. 

H.R.  94. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Dlngell 
tlonal  Health  Insurance  Act. 

HR.    112. — Sponsor,   Mr.    Beni 
Presidential  Primaries  Act. 

H.R.    116. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Ben 
Correctional  Services  Impro 

H.R.  182. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Anderkon 
et  al.:  DTTL,  Asian  American  Afltlrs 

H.R.     198. — Sponsor.     Mr. 
Panama  Canal  Modernization 

H.R.  237. — Sponsor.  Mr.  de  la 
Small  Business  Tax  Slmpliflcatjo; 
form  Act. 

H.R.    254. — Sponsor,    Mr 
DTTL,  Metric  Conversion  Act 

H  R.  265. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Bolanc 
tlonal  Commission  on  Epilepsy 
sequences  Act. 

H.R.    287.— Sponsor,    Mr 
Criminal  Injuries  Compiensation 

H.R.     304. — Sponsor,    Mr 
DTTL,    Marine    Fisheries    Consef-^' 
Management  Fund  Act. 

H.R.    305. — Sponsor,    Mr. 
Fishing  Vessels  Claims  Recovery 

H.R.  311. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Conte 
tlonal  Corrections  Academy  Act 

H.R.    353. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Dell 
War  Reslsters  Exoneration 

H.R.   363. — Sponsor,  Mr.   Downing 
Health  Care  Insurance  Act. 

HJl.  377. — Sponsor,  Mr 
Antitrust  law. 

HJl.  392. — Sponsor,   Mr.   Chaitpell; 
Correctional  Services  Inyjrovem*  nt 

H.R.  396. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pish; 
tional  Agricultural  Marketing 
Ing  Act. 

HH.  401. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pish; 
tal  Markets  Advisory  Committee 

H.R.  407. — Sponsor,   Mr.  Pish 
of  Rights  for  the  Mentally 

H.R.  411. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pish 
elgn  Investment  Control  Act. 

H.R.  427. — Sponsor,  Mr  Pish; 
Business  Tax  Simplification  and 

H.R.  437. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pish; 
care. 

H.R.    492. — Sponsor,    Mr 
Metric  Conversion  Act. 

H.R.  500. — ^onsor,  Mr.  Heinz; 
mission  on  Mental  Health  and 
Elderly  Act. 

H.R.     637. — Sponsor,     Mrs. 
Health  Care  Insurance  Act. 

H.R.  551. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Koch 
seum  Services  Act. 

H.R.  656. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Koch; 
Safety  Oonsimier  Information 
Records  Act. 

H.R.  560. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Koch; 
leal  research. 

H.R.    598. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Leh|ian 
Victims  of  Crime  Act. 

H.R.    627. — Sponsor,   Mr. 
Metric  system. 

H.R.     634. — Sponsor,     Mr 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
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ion  Control 
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Act. 
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Act. 
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DTTL, 
\ct. 
DTTL,  Na- 
Bargaln- 


and 


DTTL,  Capl- 
Act. 
DTTL,  Bill 


Retarded. 

DTTL,  Por- 

:  5TTL,  Small 
Reform  Act. 
>STJB,  Medl- 

Hec  iler;    DTTL, 

DTTL,  Com- 
]  ilness  of  the 

Holt;     DTTL, 

DDTL.  Mu- 

DTTL,  Drug 

ind  Medical 

DSUB,  Med- 

DTTL, 

McC|ory;    DSUB, 

Mdeds;     DTTL, 

■  Let. 


HJl.  653. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DSUB,  Education. 

H.R.  658. — Sponsors,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.T.), 
DTTL,  Records  Management  Act. 

H.R.  660. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DSUB,  Executive  reorganization. 

H.R.  677.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL,  National  Health  Action  Corps  Act. 

H.R.  678. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL,  National  Commission  on  Epilepsy  and 
Its  Consequences  Act. 

H.R.  679. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL,  Drug  Safety  Consumer  Information 
and  Medical  Records  Act. 

H.R.  682. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL,  National  Cancer  Research  Act. 

H.R.  687. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL.  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. 

H.R.  689. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL,  Travel  Agents  Registration  Act. 

HR.  700. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.t; 
DTTL,  Federal  Correctional  Ombudsman  Act. 

H.R.  702. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL.  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  777. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.i; 
DTTL,  Health  Security  Act. 

H.R.  820.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Pettis;  DSUB,  Na- 
ture conservation. 

H.R.  831.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Peyser;  DTTL, 
Federal  Scholastic  and  Amateur  Sports  Act. 

H.R.  838— Sponsor,  Mr.  Peyser;  DTTL. 
Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

H.R.  870. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Price;  DTTL,  Inter- 
governmental Consumer  Assistance  and  Pro- 
tection Act  Intergovernmental  Consumer  As- 
sistance Act.  

H.R.  873. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Price;  DTTL,  Na- 
tional Kidney  Disease  Act. 

H.R.  908. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Price;  DSUB,  Medi- 
care. 

H.R.  945.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Roe;  DTTL,  For- 
eign Investment  Control  Act. 

H.R.  969. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rooney;  DTTL,  Na- 
tional Landlord-Tenant  Act. 

H.R.  970. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rooney;  DSUB, 
Congressional  employees. 

H.R.  973. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rooney;  DSUB, 
Athletics. 

H.R.  974. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rooney;  DTTL, 
Medical  Devices  Safety  Act. 

H.R.  987. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rosenthal;  DTTL, 
Intergovernmental  Consumer  Assistance  and 
Protection  Act/Intergovernmental  Consumer 
Assistance  Act. 

H.R.  1009. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Roybal;  DSUB, 
Credit. 

HR.  1011.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Roybal;  DTTL, 
Public  Energy  Act . 

H.R.  1024. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Shriver;  DSUB, 
Federal  employees. 

H.R.  1032. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Shriver;  DTTL, 
Small  Business  Tax  Simplification  and  Re- 
form Act. 

H.R.  1070. — Sponsor,  Mrs.  Sullivan;  DTTL, 
Fisheries  Conservation  Act. 

H.R.  1081. — Sponsor,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Homeowners  Mortgage  Loan  Corpora- 
tion Act. 

H.R.  1170. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson; 
DTTL,  Asian  American  Affairs  Act. 

H.R.  1171.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson; 
D.SUB,  Aged. 

H.R.  1173. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson; 
DSUB,  Right  of  Privacy. 

H.R.  1180.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Wydler;  DTTL, 
Airport  Noise  Curfew  Act. 

HJl.  1183.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Wydler;  DTTL, 
Consumer  Protection  Act. 

H.R.  1196. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Young  (Alaska); 
DTTL,  Marine  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Management  Fund  Act. 

H.R.  1229. — Sponsor,  Ms.  Abzug;  DTTL,  War 
Resisters  Exoneration  Act. 

H.R.  1235. — Sponsor,  Mrs.  Sullivan;  DTTL, 
Consumer  Protection  Amendments. 

H.R.  1242. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Bingham;  DTTL, 
Pure  Fish  and  Fishery  Products  Act. 


HJl.  1249. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Carney;  DSUB, 
Medicare. 

HJl.  1257.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Danielson,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Relocation  Benefits  Act. 

H.R.  1259. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Delaney;  DTTL, 
Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  Older  Americans  Community 
Service  Employment  Act. 

H.R.  1260.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Delaney;  DTTL, 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

H.R.  1262. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Delaney;  DTTL, 
Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

HR.  1266. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Delaney;  DTTL, 
Consumer  Protection  Act. 

H.R.  1278. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Eilberg,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  Opportunities  for  Adoption  Act. 

HR.  1300.- Sponsor,  Mr.  Heinz;  DSUB, 
Nursling  homs. 

H.R.  1305. — Sponsor,  Mrs.  Holt;  DSUB, 
Malpractice. 

H.R.  1332. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Litton;  DSUB, 
Exect)t.ive  departments. 

H.R.  1335. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL,  National  Landlord-Tenant  Act  Land- 
lord-Tenant Act. 

H.R.  1338. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DSUB,  Social  security. 

H.R.  1340. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Murtha,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Black  Lung  Benefit  Act. 

H.R.  1344.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Obey;  DSUB,  So- 
cial security. 

H.R.  1350.— SpoiiKor.  Mr.  Ottinger;  DTLT, 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act. 

HR.  1356. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Perkins;  DTTL, 
Energy  Self-SufHclency  Act. 

H.r!  1357. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Perkins;  DSUB, 
Coal  mines  and  mining. 

H.R.  1358.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Perkins;  DTTL, 
Mineral  Gasification  ar.d  Liquefaction  Devel- 
opment Act. 

H.R.  1363. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Peyser;  DSUB, 
Continental  shelf. 

H.R.  1365.- Sponsor,  Mr.  Peyser;  DSUB, 
Medicare. 

H.R.  1370.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Price;  DTTL, 
Emergency  Coal  Administration  Act. 

H.R.  1374.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Roe;  DSUB,  Medi- 
care. 

H.R.  1376. -Sponsor,  Mr.  Rosenthal;  DTTL, 
Airport  Noise  Curfew  Act. 

H.R.  1445.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels;  DTTL,  Energy  Information  Act. 

H.R.  1449.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Gonzalei^;  DTTL, 
Victims  of  Crime  Act. 

H.R.  1475.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Roberib;  DTTL, 
Emergency  Coal  Administration  Act. 

H.R.  1488. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Roybal;  DTTL, 
National  Public  Employee  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  1513. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Anderson  (CalLf.); 
DTTL,  Small  Business  Tax  Simplification 
and  Reform  Act. 

H.R.  1550. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Zablockl,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
Amendments. 

HJl.  1609. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hawkins,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Equ..l  Opportunity  and  Pvill  Employ- 
ment Act. 

HJl.  1610. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hawkins,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Equal  Opportunity  an  '  TmW  Employ- 
ment Act. 

H.R.  1629. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Studds,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Environmental  policy. 

H.R.  1668. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Chappell;  DSUB; 
Executive  reorganization. 

HR.  1684.— Sronsor,  Mr.  Gude;  DTTL, 
Federal  Criminal  Justice  System  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

H.R.  1699. — Sponsor,  Mr.  McColllster; 
DTTL,  Federal  Election  Campaign  Reform 
Act. 

HR.  1708.— Sponsor,  Mrs.  Mink;  DTTL, 
Energy  Materials  Conservation  Education 
Act. 

H.R.  1713.— Sponsor,  Mrs.  Mink;  DTTL, 
National  Hospital  Act. 

H.R.  1770. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Smith  (Iowa): 
DTTL,  National  Land  Resources  Act. 

H.R.  1815. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Corman,  et  al.: 
DTTL,  Health  Security  Act. 
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H.R.  1837. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich.): 
DTTL.  Federal  Employees  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

H.R.  1838. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich),  et 
r.l  :  DSUB.  Intergovernmental  relations. 

H.R.  1841. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Forsythe,  et  al.: 
DTTL,  Federal  Employee  Labor  Management 
.Act. 

H.R. 
DSUB. 

H.R 
DTTL. 
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Mr.      Matsunaga; 


1881. — Spc-n'-oT. 
Military  la-.v. 

1892. — Spon.«(.r.  Mr.  Mat.siinaga; 
Iiitergovernmenlal  Consumer  Assist- 
ance Bnd  Projection  Act  Intergovernmental 
Consumer  Assistance  Act. 

H.R.      1903. — Sponsor.      Mr.      Matsnnaga; 
DTTL.  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act. 
H.R.      1910. — Sponsor.      Mr.      Matsunaga: 
DSUB.  Right  of  privacy. 

H.R.  1926. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Matsunaga; 
DTTL.  Small  Business  Tax  Simplification  and 
Reform  Act. 

H.R.  194C. — Sporsor,  Mr.  Matsunaga; 
DTTL,  Consumer  Protection  Act. 

H.R.  1919. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Mollohan  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Historic  .sites. 

H.R.  1957.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Pettis,  et  al.: 
DSUB,  Deserts. 

H.R.  1067. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Quillen;  DTTL, 
Gcothermal  Energy  Control  Act. 

H.R.  1984. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Goldwater,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Comprehensive  Right  to  Privacy  Act. 
H.R.  2025. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  Intergovernmental  Consumer  Assist- 
ance and  Protection  Act  Intergovernmental 
Con-siimer  Assistance  Act. 

H.R.  2026. — SpoiLSor,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Intergovernmental  Consumer  Assist- 
ance Act/Intergovernmental    Consumer  As- 
sistance and  Protection  Act. 
H.R.  2037. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  et  al.: 
Airport  Noise  Curfew  Act. 
2038. — ^Sponsor,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  et  al.; 
Airport  Noise  Curfew  Act. 
2C49. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Staggers;   DTTL, 
Comprehensive     Health     Benefits 


Staggers:  DTTL. 
Health     Benefits 

Talcoti;    DTTL, 

Young    (Fla.); 


DTTL 

H.R. 
DTTL. 

H.R. 
National 
Act. 

H.R.  2050. — Sponsor,  Mr. 
National     Comprehensive 
Act. 

H.R.   2058. — Sponsor,   Mr. 
Child  Nutrition  Act. 

H.R.    2077. — Sponsor,    Mr. 
DSUB,  Medicare. 

H.R.  2142.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Gude;  DTTL,  Bi- 
centennial  Constitutional   Commission   Act. 

H.R.  2151. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Preyer,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Petroleum. 

HJl.  2207. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hawkins;  DTTL, 
Community  Land  Grant  Act. 

HJl.  2209. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hawkhis,  et  al.: 
DTTL.  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Employ- 
ment Act. 

H.R.  2230.— Sponsor,  Mr.  McCloskey;  DTTL, 
Amnesty  Act. 

H.R.  2241. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pettis,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Public  lands. 

H.R.  2258. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Shriver,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Federal  employees. 

H.R.  2263. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son; DTTL,  Public  Energy  Act. 

H.R.  2265. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Archer;  DTTL. 
Federal  Records  Management  Act. 

H.R.  2267. — Spoxisor,  Mr.  Barrett;  DTTL, 
Agricultural  Products  Export  Control  Act. 

H.R.  2272. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Dent;  DTTL.  Na- 
tional Overseas  Education  Act. 

HJl.  2274. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Forsythe;  DSUB, 
■Soci.'il  security. 

HR.  2277.-^ponsor,  Mr.  Heinz,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Nation.'il  Commission  on  Reg\iIatory 
Reform  Act. 

H.R.  2319.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Heinz,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  National  Commission  on  RegxUatory 
Reform  Act. 

H.R.  2322. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kastenmeler,  et 
:  DTTL,  Parole  Reorgnnlzatlon  Act. 


al 


H.R.  2325. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Kastenmeler,  et 
I'.l  ;  DTTL.  Federal  Correctional  Ombudsman 
Act. 

H.R.  2326. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kastenmeler,  et 
R\.:    DTTL,   Parole   Reorganization   Act. 

H.R.  2349. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Roybal,  et  al.; 
DSUB.  Power  resources. 

H.R,  2376. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Winn,  et  al  ; 
DSUB.  A°rict\lture. 

H  R.  2385. — Spon-sor,  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 
DTTL.   Energy   Information   Act. 

HR.  ^432.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Dodd;  DTTL, 
Heal'.l;  Revenue  Sharing  Act  Nurse  Training 

Act. 

HP.  2441,— Sponsor,  Mr.  Fi.rsythe;  DTTL. 
Small  Builne.ss  Tax  Simplificallon  and  Re- 
foim  Act. 

HP.  2143— Spon.sor,  Mr.  Fuqua;  DSUB,  In- 
tergovernmental relations. 

HR.  2447.— Spon.sor,  Mr.  Heinz,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  National  Commissioxi  on  Regulatory 
Refr.rm  Act. 

HR.  2450— Sponsor,  Mr.  Howard;  DTTL, 
Congressional  Award  Program  Act. 

H.R,  2477. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Stuckey;  DSUB. 
.S:)cia!  Security. 

HR,  2490.-^ponsor,  Mr.  Yates;  DSUB, 
Social  Security. 

H  R,  2511. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Corman,  et  al.; 
DTTL,    Health   Security   Act. 

HP,  2514. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Heinz,  et  al,; 
DTTL.  National  Commission  on  Regulatorj- 
Reform  Act. 

H 1^,  2568, — Sponsor,  Ms.  Abzug.  et  al.; 
DTIL    War  Resisters  Exoneration  Act. 

H.R.  2580, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Bowen;  DTTL, 
Small  Biislness  Tax  Simplification  and  Re- 
form. Act. 

H.R,  2618, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Shriver,  et  al,; 
DSUB,  Executive  reorganization. 

H.R,  2658, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Eilberg.  et  al  ; 
al.:  DTTL.  Homeowners'  Loan  Act. 

HR,  2662, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich),  et 
«l,;    DSUB.  Executive  departments. 

H.R.  2663. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich.t.  et 
al.;    DSUB.  Executive  departments. 

H.R.  2664. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich.),  et 
al.;    DbUB.   E.xecutlve  departments. 

HR,  2673. — Spon-sor,  Mr.  Gaydos;  DTTL, 
National   Presidential  Elections  Act. 

H.R.  2682.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Helstoski;  DITL, 
National  Employment  Priorities  Act. 

H  R.  2691. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Lehman;  DTTL. 
Health  Reventie  Sharing  Act,  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  2709— Sponsor,  Mr.  Patten;  DTTL, 
Consumer   Protection   Agency   Act. 

H.R.  2757. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Talcott;  DTTL, 
Foreign  Investment  Control  Act. 

H.R.  2788. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Blaggi;  DSUB, 
Law  enforcement  officers. 

H.R.  2803. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Dellums;  DTTL, 
Omnibu.s  Pi.nal  Reform  Act. 

H.R.  2804. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Downey;  DTTL, 
Federal  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  Act. 

H.R.  2812. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich.),  et 
al.,  DTTL,  Homeowners'  Loan  Act. 

H.R.  2836. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Obey,  et  al.; 
DSUB.  Social  security. 

HJl.  2837. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Obey,  et  al  ; 
DSUB,  Social  security. 

H.R.  2838. — Sponsor,  Mr,  Obey,  et  al,; 
DSUB,  Social  security. 

H.R.  2839. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Obey,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  EocUl  security. 

H.R.  2841. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rallsback;  DTTL. 
Rural  Health  Care  Delivery  Improvement 
Act. 

HR,  2846.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Railsback;  DTTL. 
Small  Business  Tax  Simplification  and  Re- 
form Act. 

H.R.  2852.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Ryan;  DTTL, 
United  States  Amnesty  Commission  Act. 

HP..  2854. — Sponsor,  Mr.  St  Germain; 
DTTL,  Pishing  Vessels  Claims  Recovery  Act. 

H.R.   2359.- Sponsor,   Mr.  Talcott;    DTTL. 
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H.R.  ^884.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Goi\zalez;  DTTL, 
Federal  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  Ac:. 

HR.  2913— Sponsor.  Mr.  Murtha,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  Black  Lu)ig  Benefit  Act. 

H.R.  2933.— Sponsor,  Mr.  White,  el  al,; 
Records  Management  Act. 

H.R.    2954, — Sponsor.    Mr,    Rogers,    el    al.; 
DTTL.  Special  Heiilth  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
Family   Planning   and  Population   Researcli 
Act. 

H.R.  2956, — Sponsor,  Mr,  Rogers,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  Health  Manpower  Act. 

H.R.  3007. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Heinz,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  National  Commission  on  Regulatory 
Reform  Act. 

H.R.  3038. — Sponsor.  Mr,  Pettis,  et  al  ; 
DSUB.  Conservation. 

H.R,  3U82. — SponscT,  Mr.  du  Pom;  DSUB. 
Medicare, 

H,R,  3093, — Sponsor.  Mr.  Ford  (Mich), 
et  al.:  DSUB,  lutergovenuneutal  relations. 

H.R.  3102. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Gude;  DSUB, 
Rivers. 

HR.  3104.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Heiuz,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  National  Commission  on  Regul.Uory 
Reform  Act. 

H.R.  3106— Sponsor,  Hr.  Helstoski;  DTTL, 
Federal  Employee  Labor  Management  Act. 

H.R.  3108.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Helsto.skl;  DTTL, 
Social  Security  Administration  Act. 

H.R.  3114. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Obey,  et  al  ; 
DSUB,  Social  Security. 

H.R.  3115. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Perkins;  DTTL, 
Black  Lung  Benefit  Act. 

H.R.  3122.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Ashley;  DTTL, 
National  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  and 
.■\rbitration  Act. 

H.R.  3155, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Howard;  DSLT3, 
Mas.s  rapid  transit. 

H.R.  3199.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Badillo:  DTTL. 
Guaranteed  Employment  Act. 

H.R.  3205. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Cohen,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  National  Health  Education  Policy  and 
Development  Act. 

H.R.  3209. — Sportsor,  Mr.  Corman.  et  al,;- 
DTTL.  Health  Security  Act. 

HJl.  3235. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Goldwater,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Comprehensive  Right  to  Privacy  Act. 

HR,  3236. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Goldwater,  et  al.: 
DTTL.  Comprehensive  Right  to  Privacy  Act. 

H.R.  3237. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Goldwater,  et  al.: 
DTTL.  Comprehensive  Right  to  Privacy  Act. 

H.R.  3256. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Leggett,  et  al,; 
DTTL.  Agricultural  Labor  Relation  Act. 

H.R.  3270. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Perkins,  et  al.: 
DTTL,  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act. 

H.R.  3279. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rogers  (by  re- 
quest); DTTL,  Health  Manpower  Act. 

H.R.  3283. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Staggers,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Railroad  employees. 

H,R.  3333.— Sponsor,"  Mr.  Perkins;  DITL, 
Black  Lung  Benefit  Act. 

H.R.  3356. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Stelger  (Wise), 
et  al,:  DTTL,  Youth  Council  Act. 

H,R,  3362. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Whalen;  DTTL, 
National  Commission  on  Regulatorv  P^forni 
Act. 

HJl.  3388. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Archer,  ct  al.; 
DTTL,  Federal  Records  Management  Act. 

H.R.  3389. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Archer,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Federal  Record  Management  Act. 

H.R.  3398. — Spon,sor,  Mr.  Broomfield; 
DTTL,  Foreign  Investment  Control  Act, 

H.R.  3412. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Dlngell,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Marine  Fisheries  Conservation  Act. 

H,R,  3413. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Duncan  (Tenn); 
DTTL.  Black  Lung  Benefit  Act. 

HR.  3419. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Prenzel;  DTTL, 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments. 

HR.  3420. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Prey;  DTTL,  Con- 
trolled Substances  Administration  Act. 

HJl.  3426. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Gonzalez;  DSUB, 
Executive  reorganization. 

HJl.  3431. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hechler;  DSLT3, 
Mine  safety  legislation. 
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H.R.   3436. — Sponsor,   Mr.  How 
Full  Employment  and  Job 

H.R.  3437. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Howkrd 
National  Medical  Malpractice  In^ura 
Arbitration  Act. 

HR.  3491. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Roytial;  DTTL. 
Drug  Ab\ise  Education  Act. 

H.R.  3502. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Shri(/er,  et  al.; 
DSUB.  Executive  reorganization 

H.R.  3538. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Han|ey:  DSUB. 
Intergovernmental  relations 

H.R.  3588.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Hall;  t>SUB,  Fed- 
eral advi.sory  bodies. 

H.R.  3500. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Heiiz,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Rape  Prevention  and  Con  ;rol  Act. 

HR.  3591 — Spon-sor.  Mr.  Heljiz.  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Rape. 

H.R.  3595. — Sponsor.  Mr.  LiiJ^n;  DSUB. 
Treaties. 

H.R.  3630. — Sponsor.  Mr  Devfne:  DSUB, 
Petroleum. 

H  R,  3635.— Spon.sor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich),  et 
al.;  DTTL,  Homeowners'  Loan  A^t 

H.R.  3636. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Ford 
al.:    DTTL,   National   Employment 
Act. 

H.R.  3664. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Liijan; 
eral  Medical  Malpractice  Act. 

H.R,  3665, — Sponsor,  Mr,  Lujan 
ecutive  departments. 

H.R,  3674. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Matsu 
Health  Security  Act. 

H.R.  3703. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Whale  i 
lergovernmental  relations. 

H.R.  3718. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Folfey.  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Beef  Research  and  Consum|r  Informa- 
tion Act, 

H.R.    3740. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Wh 
DTTL.  Records  Management  .^ct. 

HR.  3777. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Frey; 
cial  security. 

H.R.    3822. — Sponsor,   Mr. 
DSUB,  Deserts. 

H.R,    3825,— Sponsor.    Mr. 
DTTL,  Records  Management  Act 

H.R.    3895, — Sponsor.    Mr,    Roy^al 
National  Commi-ssion  on  Health 
Society  Act, 

HR,   3907, — Sponsor,   Mr,   WiggJ: 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act 

H.R,    3918 — Sponsor,    Mr. 
DSUB,  Law  enforcement. 

H.R.    3919, — Sponsor,    Mr.    Bi 
DSUB.  Law  enforcement 

H.R,   3937. — Sponsor,  Mr.   Dowiey,  et   al. 
DTTL,  Federal  Medical  Malpractic^  Insurance 
Act. 

H.R.  3038. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Dowdey,  et  al,; 
DTTL,  Federal  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance 
Act. 

HR.    3956, — Sponsor,    Mr.    Gu*e,    et    al. 
DTTL,  BlcentenniEil  Constitutional  Commis- 
sion Act, 

HR.  3989. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Oberstar;  DTTL, 
Intergovernmental  Consumer  Assl  itance  Act/ 
Intergovernmental  Consumer  Ass^tance  and 
Protection  Act. 

HR.  4010. — Sponsor,  Mrs.  Schroejder;  DSUB, 
Food  relief. 

HR.  4091, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ranjel;  DTTL, 
National  Landlord-Tenant  Act 

H.R.  4093. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ran|el;  DTTL, 
Voter  Registration  Act. 

H.R.  4005— Sponsor,  Mr.  Ran^el;  DSUB, 
Public  health  administration 

HR.  4097. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ranjel;  DTTL, 
Prisoner  Treatment  Act. 

H.R,  4103. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Richmbnd,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  National  School  Lunch  an^^Child  Nu- 
trition Act  Amendments. 

H.R.  4139. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Esch;  IDTTL,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Epilepsy  aqd  Its  Con- 
sequences Act. 

HR.  4145.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Es<jh;  DTTL, 
Small  Business  Tax  Slmpllficatio»i  and  Re- 
form Act. 

H.R.  4185. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ketchfam;  DTTL, 
National  Commission  on  Epilep|y  and  Its 
Consequences  Act. 
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Mr.    Roybal;    DSUB, 


Mr,   Eilberg;    DSUB, 
Mr    Junes    (Okla.): 


H.R.  4192.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Lent;  DSUB,  Fed- 
eral advisory  bodies. 

H.R.  4214,— Sponsor,  Mr.  McPall:  DTTL, 
Concentrated  Industries  Anti-Inflation  Act. 

HR,  4217,— Sponsor.  Mr.  Mezvinsky;  DSUB, 
Mass  rapid  transit. 

H.R,  4222, — Sponsor,  Mr,  Perkins,  et  al.: 
DTTL.  National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  Amendments. 

H.R,  4228, — Sponsor,  Mr,  Rangel;  DTTL. 
International  Opium  Control  .^ct, 

H,R.  4235. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rogers,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  Family  Planning  and  Population  Re- 
search Act  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Amendments, 

H.R,  4236— Sponsor,  Mr.  Rogers,  ct  al.: 
DTTL.  Health  Manpower  Act 

H.R  4298.— Sponsor.  Mr  Foley,  el  al.: 
DTTL,  Beef  Research  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act, 

H,R,  4316, — Sponsor.  Mr.  Patman,  et  al.: 
D.SUB.  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

H.R.  4317.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Patman.  et  a!.: 
DSUB.  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

H.R.  4318. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Patman,  et  al.; 
D.SUB.  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

H.R.  4319.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Patman.  et  al.: 
DSUB.  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

H.R.  4321. — Sponsor,  Mr,  Preyer.  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Natural  gas. 

H.R,    4329. — Spon.sor, 
Federal  advi-sory  bodies. 

H.R.  4346, — Sponsor,  Mrs,  Abzug;  DSUB, 
Conferences, 

HR,   4374, — Sponsor. 
Ocean  floor  ownership. 

HR.   4424. — Sponsor, 
DTTL,  Natiojial  Commission  on  Regulatory 
Reform  Act. 

H.R,  4457. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Stuckey;  DSUB, 
Securities  regulation. 

H.R,  4461 — Sponsor,  Mr.  Teague,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  National  Science  Policy  and  Organiza- 
tion Act, 

H,R,  4513, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Heinz,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  Rape  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 

H.R.  4514. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Heinz,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  National  Commission  on  Regulatory 
Reform  Act, 

H,R,  4549,— Sponsor.  Mr.  Quie;  DTTL. 
Metric  Conversion  Act. 

HR.  4556. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Roybal;  DTTL, 
Japane.se-Amerlcau   Friendship   Act. 

H.R.  4570, — Sponsor,  Mr,  Van  Deerlln; 
DTTL,  Municipal  Securities  Act, 

H,R,  4574. — Sponsor,  Mr.  White,  et  al.; 
DTTL,    Records   Management    Act. 

H.R.  4582. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Bonker;  DTTL, 
Emergency  Marine  Fisheries  Protection  Act. 

H.R.  4606. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Corman,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Health  Security  Act. 

H.R,  4643. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Richmond,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  National  School  Lunch  and  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  Amendments. 

H.R.  4644. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Richmond,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments. 

H.R,  4682. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich.),  et 
al,;  DTTL,  National  Employment  Priorities 
Act, 

H,R,  4684, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt; 
DTTL,  Beef  Research  and  Consumei*  Infor- 
mation Act. 

HR.  4693,— Sponsor,  Mr,  McDade;  DSUB, 
Petroleum. 

H.R.  4696, — Sponsor,  Mrs,  Mink;  DTTL, 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

H.R,  4699, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Morgan  (by  req.) ; 
DSUB,  Broadcasting. 

H.R,  4709. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rosenthal;  DTTL, 
National  Commission  on  the  Economy  Act. 

H.R.  4720. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Staggers,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Developmentally  Disabled  Assistance 
Act. 

HR,  4762. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Gaydos;  DSUB, 
Civil  liberties. 

H.R.  4810.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Staggers;  DTTL, 
Health  Services  Amendments, 


H  R,  4837, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Cederberg;  DTTL. 
Beef  Research  atid  Consumer  Information 
Aft. 

H.R.  4859. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  et 
al.:  DTTL,  Federal  Correctional  Ombudsman 
.\ct. 

H.R.  4864 —Sponsor.  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL.  Panama  Canal  Modernization  Act, 

H,R,  4870, — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Price;  DSUB. 
-Atomic  energy. 

H.R.  4881. — Sponsor,  Mrs.  Spellman;  DSUB. 
Physicians. 

H.R.  4832. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Burton  i  Calif,  i, 
DTTL.  Earthquake  Disaster  Mitigation 
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4903, — Sponsor.    Mr,    Ford    (Tenn.); 
Homeowners'  Loan  Act, 
4919, — Spon.sor.    Mrs.    Mink,    et    al.: 
Energy  Materials  Conservation   Edu- 
i-fition  Act. 

H.R,  4921, — Spons.>r.  Mr.  Patman.  ci  iC; 
DSUB.  Federal  advi.sory  bodies, 

H,R,  4925. — Sponsor,  Mr,  Rogers,  pi  al.; 
DTTL.  Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health 
Services  Act  Specif.l  Healtli  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  4943. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Archer,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Records  Management  Act. 

H.R.  4974. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Roe;  DTTL.  Xii- 
lional  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  Amendments.. 

H.R.  4982, — Sponsor,  Mr,  Vander  Jagt; 
DSUB.  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

H.R,  4987. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Young  (Alaska); 
DSUB,   Indian  claims. 

H.R.  5005. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Ullman;  DTTL, 
Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion  Act, 

H,R,  5012, — Spoxisor,  Mr,  Heinz,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  National  Commission  on  Regulatory 
Reform  Act. 

H.R.  5027, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Roybal,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Public  Energy  Act. 

H.R,  5078,— .Sponsor,  Mr,  Frey:  DTTL,  Edu- 
c.ition  for  Exceptional  Children  Act. 

H.R.  5142, — Sponsor,  Mr,  Levitas;  DSUB, 
Wage-price  policy. 

H.R,  5148,— Sponsor,  Mr.  Railsback;  DTTL, 
Beef  Research  and  Consumer  Information 
Act. 

H.R.  5149.^Sponsor.  Mr.  Rosenthal;  DTTL, 
Social  Security  Amendments. 

H.R.  5157.— Sponsor,  Mr,  Broomfield: 
DSUB,  Tax  reform, 

H.R.  5163. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Esch;  DTTL, 
Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act. 

H.R.  5183. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Staggers;  DTTL. 
National  Medical  Injury  Compensation  In- 
surance Act. 

H.R.  5184. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Staggers;   DTTL, 

Federal  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  Act. 

H.R.  5185. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Staggers;   DTTL, 

National  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  and 

Arbitration  Act. 

H.R.  5202. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Macdonald; 
DTTL,  National  Policy  and  Priorities  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Act. 

H.R.  5222. — Sponsor,  Mr.  duPont;  DSUB, 
Submarine  oil   well   drilling. 

H.R.  5236.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Carter,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Rural  Health  Care  Delivery  Improve- 
ment Act. 

H.R. .  5280.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Whltehurst; 
DSUB,  Federal  advisory  bodies, 

H,R.  5321. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich.),  et 
al,;  DTTL,  National  Employment  Priorities 
Act. 

HR.  5322— Sponsor,  Mr.  Fuqua;  DTTL, 
Beef  Research   and   Consumer   Information 

Act. 

H.R.  5338. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Biaggl,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Civil  liberties. 

H.R,  5355. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Richmond,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act  Amendments. 

H.R.  5382. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ford  (Mich.),  et 
al.;  DTTL,  Homeowners'  Loan  Act. 

H.R,  5389, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ryan;  DSUB,  Im- 
migration. 

HR.    5428 —Sponsor,   Mr.    Cohen,    et   al.; 
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;ill.    et    al.: 
Aiiti-Infia- 

■dl,   et   al.: 
Anti-Infla- 

DSUB. 


ft   id,: 

.  ft  al.; 
Child 

DTTL, 

DTTI., 


UTTL,  National  Health  Education  Policy  and 
Development  Act. 

H.R.  5447. — Sponsor,  Mrs.  StiUivan,  et  al.; 
:;sijB.  Ocean. 

H.R.  5463.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Hastings,  et  al.; 
niTL.  Rural  Health  Ci.re  Delivery  Improve- 
.:i;"il  .^ct. 

H  H.  5471. — Sponsor,  Mr.  McFall.  et  al.. 
iifTL.  Concentrated  Indurtries  Anti-Infla- 
.,.in  Acv. 

H.R.  5472.— Sponsor.  Mr.  McFall.  et  al.; 
DiTL,    Concentrated   IndU'^tries   Antl-Infla- 

i'jp.  Act. 

HR,    5473.— Sponsor,    Mr.    Mel- 
DTTL.    Concentrated    Industrie.^! 
tion  Act. 

H.R.    5474.— Sponsor,    Mr.    MfF 
DTTL.   Concentrated   Industries 
lion  Act. 

HR,    5476. — Sponsor.    Mr.    Mtnhis; 
Civil  liberties. 

HR,  5483, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Otttiieer 
DSUB.  Interstate  compacts, 

H  R,  5486. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Riciunond 
I/ITL,  National  School  LuncU  fi::d 
.Nutrition  Act  Amendments. 

HR.    5487. — Spon!.or.    Mr,    Roeers 
\V!i,-te  Control  Act. 

H.R,    5491.— Spon.sor.    Mr.    Solar/; 
Foreign  Investment  Control  .Act, 

H.R.  5496.— Sponsor.  Mr.  TiH.Kler:  DTTL, 
Beef  Research  and  CouMinier  Iiit'ormation 
Act. 

H.R.  5521,— SpoiLsor,  Mr,  rece;ett.  ct  al.; 
DTTL.  Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Act, 

H.R,  5522. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Lezgett:  DTTL, 
,\tiHntic  Tunas  Convention  Act. 

HR.  5524. — Sponsor,  Mr.  AIcFidl,  et  !il,: 
DTTL,  Concentrated  Industries  Antl-Inila- 
!i(m.'\ct. 

H.R,  5525,— Sponsor,  Mr  M.Fall.  ot  al,: 
DTTL,  Co'.icentrated  Ip.du.-'r!!i1  Anri-Jnflu- 
lion  Act. 

H.R.  5526. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Mcfall,  >?i  al,; 
UTTL,  Concentrated  Indu.-.trial  Ami-Inlla- 
iifin  Act. 

H.R.  5533. — Spon.'or.  Mr,  P;» man,  ft  ill,; 
D.SUB.  Federal  advisory  bodte^.. 

H.R.  5546. — Spon.sor,  Mr,  Rogers,  ft  :i!,: 
DfTI.,  HfiiUh  Manpower  Act. 

H.R,  .■j,'548. — Sponsor,  Mr,  Ander.Mw  (Calif.). 
II  a!.:  DTTL,  Asian  AmeriCiiu  Aifaivs  Art. 

HR.  5602. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Mtither,  et  al,; 
DITL,  Animal  Health  Research  .Act. 

H.a.  5603. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Melcher,  el  ai.; 
DHL.  Animal  Health  Researcii  Act. 

H.R.  5605— Sponsor,  Mr.  Moss;  DSUB,  Em- 
ployment. 

HJl.  5614 — Sponsor,  Mr,  Rogers:  DTTL. 
Fisheries  Conservation  Act. 

H  R.  5639 — Sponsor,  Mr.  \V'  lie :  D^UU.  Fed- 
eral employees. 

H.R.  5646— Sponsor.  Mi.s.  Mink;  DTTL. 
Ener?v  Materials  Conservation  Education 
Act, 

H,R  5657 — Sponsor.  >!r.  C'linnn  ct  al- 
UTTL.  Health  Security  Act, 

H,R,  5671 — Sponsor,  Mr,  A.idei.-.on,  iCulif.), 
f '  al.;  DTTL,  Asian  American  Atfairs  Act. 

H.R.  5694, — Sponsor.  Mr,  Johnson  'Calif). 
It  ul.;  DSUB,  Interstate  compacts. 

H.R.  5699 — Sponsor.  Mr,  McFnll,  et  nl,; 
DTIL,   Concentrated   liidustries   Anti-Infla- 

"011  Ac!, 

HR,  5702— Sponsor,  Mr.  Mitchell  (Md.),  et 
.''1 :  DTTL,  Preschool  Chiidrcn  Ediicationrtl 
Assistance  Act. 

H.R,  5703 — Sponsor.  Mr,  Mi."- hell  (Md,).  et 
al  ;  DTTL,  Preschool  Cluldiei  Educational 
Aosistance  Act, 

H,R,  5719— Sponsor,  Mr.  ditPont,  et  al.: 
i5;suB,  Federal  advisory  bodies, 

,,c^^'  ^^^^ — .Sponsor,  Mr.  duPout,  et  al.; 
USUB,  Federal  advisory  bodie?. 

H,R,  5722— Sponsor,"  Mr.  F/enzel,  DTTL. 
^itiric  Conversion  Act. 

H.R.  5726 — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  et 
•'■  :  DTTL,  Parole  Reorganization  Act. 


H.R.  5727 — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  ct 
al.;  DTTL,  Parole  Reorganization  Act. 

H.R.  5776 — Spon-sor,  Mr.  McFall,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Concentrated  Industries  Anti-Infla- 
tion Act. 

HR,  5777 — Sponsor.  Mr.  Magulre;  DTTL. 
Rnilroad  Righi;-of-Way  Protection  Act. 

H.R.  5792 — Sponsor,  Mr.  White,  el  al.; 
DTTL.  Records  Management  Act. 

H.R.  5809— Sponsor.  Mr,  Fuqua;  DTTL, 
Rural  Health  Care  Delivery  Improvement 
Act, 

HR,  5839— .Spoii.-or.  Mr  Carter:  DTTL.  Na- 
tional Health  Education  and  Promotion  Act. 

H.R.  5856 — Sponsor,  Mr.  Roe:  DTTL,  Social 
Security  Administrution  Acl. 

H.R.  5862— Spon.sor.  Mr.  Byron;  DSUB. 
Ci\il  Uoerlics. 

H.R.  .5884-^Si)Oii-.or,  Mr.  Nix  (by  req.i; 
USUB.  International  relations. 

HR.  !>884 — Spoii'^or,  Mr.  Nix  (by  req.j; 
DSUB.  International  relations. 

H  R.  5887— Sponsor.  Mr.  Roe.  c(  al,;  DTTI,, 
Forfi^iti  Investment   Control   Act, 

H.R.  5898-  Sponsor.  Mr.  Thornton,  et  ol,: 
Dl'IL.  Beef  Research  and  Consumer  Iiilor- 
mation  Act. 


H.R,  5910— Sponsor. 
DTTL.  Beef  Hesourcli 
mation  Act. 

H.R,    ,5937— Spoii.-nr. 


Mr. 
and 


Andrews   (N.D.  i; 
Consumer  Iiifor- 


Mr.   Hawkins,   et   al. 


DTTL.  Mexican-American  Rural  Coniimmlty 
Ami-Po'ertr  Act. 

H.R,  6950-^- Sponsor,  Mr,  Hauley;  DTIL.  So- 
ci  d  Security  Adniinislrstion  Act. 

H.R,  5952— Sponsor.  Mr.  Johnson  (Calif.), 
et  al.-  DSUB.  Federal  officials. 

HR.  5962— Mr.  Mver.s  (Ind.);  DSUB,  Fed- 
eral advLsory  bodies. 

H.R,  5988~SponM^;■.  Mr.  Bradcmas,  et  .il,: 
DSUIi,  Federal  acivi-^'.-ry  bodies. 

H.R.  5990 — Sponsor,  Mr,  Burleson,  et  a\.: 
DITL.  National  Heallli  Care  Act. 

H.R,  6022-Spon.sor.  Mr.  Burke  (Ma-s.); 
D.SUB.  Social  suiturity. 

H.R.  6030  -Mr.  McClory  et  al  ;  DSUB,  Met- 
ric system. 

H.R.  6074  -Sponsor.  Mr.  St  Germain  (by 
req.);  DTTL,  Credit  Union  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  Amendments. 

HR,  6076, — Sponsor.  Mr.  V:gorito,  et  al,: 
DTTL.  Freestcjiio  Peach  Research  and  Edu- 
cation .^ct. 

HR,  6077-  Sponsor,  Mr.  Wliitehurst ;  DTTL, 
Mfclric  Conversion  Assistance  Act. 

H.R,  6078— Sponsor,  Mr.  Ashley,  el  al,; 
DTTL,  National  Center  for  Productivity  Act. 

H.R,  6079— Sponsor,  Mr.  Bonker;  DTTL, 
Slat-3  Voter  Registration  Act. 

H.R,  6112— Sponsor,  Mr,  Mikva:  DTTL,  Air- 
port Noise  Control  Act. 

H.R.  0153— Sponsor,  Mr,  Seiberling.  et  al.: 
DTTL.  Food  Research  and  Development  Act. 

H.R.  6154 — Sponsor,  Mr.  Teague,  et  al.: 
DrTL.  Metric  Conversion  Act. 

H.R.  6171 — Sponsor,  Mr.  Mooic;  DSUB,  in- 
tprjjovernmental  relations. 

H  R.  6177-  Sponscr.  Mr.  Symington:  DTTL. 
Metric  Monitoring  and  Assistance  Act. 

H.R.6182. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Downey,  et  al.: 
DTTL.  Federal  Medical  Malpractice  Insur- 
:'.nce  .-Vet. 

H.R,  6186,-  Sponsor,  Mr.  Edwards  (Calif).; 
DSUB.  Executive  departments. 

H.R,  6200, — Sponsor.  Mr.  McPall.  et  al.: 
DTL,  Conce'itratcd  Indtistries  Ami-Inllutioii 
Act. 

H.R.  6205.— Sponsor, 
D.SUB.  Federal  advisory 

H.R.  6222, — Sponsor, 
DFTL.  Comprehensi\ e 
ance  Act. 

H.R.  6244— Spon.sor.  Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.); 
DTTL,  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Insur- 
ance Act. 

H.R.  6251. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Quie  (by  req); 
DDTL.  Vocatio:>.al  Education  Act. 


Mr.  Patman,  ct   al.; 

bodies. 

Mr.    Pulton,   et   al.; 

Health   Care   Insur- 


H.R.  6258.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Wylie;  DTTL.  Na- 
I  ional  Health  Care  Act. 

HR,  6283— Sponsor,  Mr.  Young  (Ga); 
DTTL.  Comprehensive  National  Healtli  Care 
A(  t. 

HR  6292, — .Spon.sor,  Mr.  Corman,  et  al  : 
Win..  Health  Security  Act. 

HR,  C2!i3, — Sponsor,  Mr,  Cornell;  UDTI.. 
Comprehensive  Medical  Malpractice  In.suf- 
anoe  Act. 

H.R.  6,J02, — Sponsor.  Mr.  Ryan,  et  al  ; 
l)i  IL.  Uniied  St«te.s  Amnestv  Commission 
Act. 

Hn,  6301. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Hay.^;  DSUB. 
Kiec'ions. 

H,R,  0405,- Sponsor.  Mr.  E.sch:  DDTL.  Na- 
lioual  Science  Policy  and  Organizaton  Act, 

H,R  6415. — Spon.sor,  Mrs.  Mink,  el  al.: 
DTIL,  iiiier{;y  Materials  Con.servatlon  Edu- 
<•  .liin  .\eL. 

li.a.  6421.— Spon.sor,  Mr.  Simon,  et  al,; 
I'/riL.  Gi:,iranteed  Employinent  Opportuni- 
1  les  ,Ai-'i 

H.R.    6426 —Sponsor.    Mr.    White,    ti    nl.;' 
DT'l  I  .  Records  Manaj^'emenl  Act. 

U.K.  6516. — Sponsor.  Mr,  Annun/io.  ei  yl  : 
DTTI..  F;qual  Credit  Opporiuniiy  Act  Anieiid- 

II!'  llt.S, 

6549, — SponsDr,    Mr. 
National    Education 


Carter,    et    al  . 
and    Prumoiiu: 


HR. 

urn.. 

A<i, 

H,R  6.')63,  —Sponsor,  Mr.  Litton:  DTTL. 
fail  Tiaiispoitatlon  Improven.eni  tuid  Ein- 
l>'o.\f".icnt  Act. 

H.R.  65T7.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Brown  (Midi.): 
DTTL.  Coiuicil  on  Waye  and  Price  Stability 
Ac;  A.nciidmeiitj. 

H.R.  6538— Spon-or,  Mr.  Hehiz.  et  al.; 
DITL.  Rape  Prevcniion  and  Control  Act. 

Goto  — Spoiisor,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  et  al  : 
Aaport  Noise  Curfew  Act. 
66:8.-^Sponsor.  Mr.  Rosenthil  et  a!.; 
.  Interj-'overnmental  Consumer  Assist- 
In  ter<;overnmental    Consumer    Assist - 
j>nd   Protection  Act. 


HR 
DTTL, 

HR. 
DTTL. 
a 'ice 
iMice 

H.R,  0631. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Dingell;  DSLT.- 
I'roiccticn  of  animals. 

H,R.ii6.50, — Sponsor.  Mr.  Ander.son  (Callt  ). 
et  al.;  DTTL,  A;nan  American  Affairs  Act, 

H,a,  6654— Sponsor,  Mr,  Bedell;  DTTL, 
Rtiil  Transportation  Improvement  and  Em- 
[iln\  inenl  Act, 

H  R,  6700,  -  Sponsiir,  Mr.  Fuquri:  Dfc-UB, 
H,»iili;i  Insurance. 

H.R  6725. — Spon.sor.  Mr.  Obey,  et  al  ; 
DSUB,  Drujts. 

H.R,  6726, — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pattfr.soii;  DTTL. 
Credit  Union  Financial  Institution  A<t 
Aaienrtments-. 

H.R,  672B, — Sponsor.  Mrs.  Shirley  N.  Petli.=  , 
D.SUB,  De.serts. 

H.R.  6737, — Sponsor.  Mr.  Seiberling.  et  al.; 
D I  i'L.  Food  Research  and  Development  Act 

HR,  6738,— Sponsor,  Mr.  Seiberling.  et  al.: 
Dm..  Pood  Research  and  Development  Act. 

HR,  6791, — Sponsor.  Mr.  W.ilsh:  DSUB. 
Ii'ter^'overnmental  relations. 

H.R.  6796. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Downey;  DSUB. 
Interf;overnmeiital  relations, 

H.R,  6822. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Corina!',  et  al.; 
DTTI.,  Health  Securitv  Act, 

H.R.  6912,— Sponsor,  Mr.  Hanley;  DTTL, 
Federal  Employee  La'ior  Management  .Act. 

H.R.  6941.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Howard;  DSUD. 
Civil  Liberties. 

H.R.  6968  -  Sponsor.  Mr.  Hnys;  DTTL, 
Appalachian  Region.il  Deielopni'.nt  Act 
Amendments. 

H.R.  6977. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Obey,  et  al.; 
DSUB  Medicare. 

HR,  0978.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Quillen;  DSUB, 
Health  Instirance. 

HR.  1004. — Sponsor.  Mrs.  Burke  (Calif); 
DTTL,  Opportunities  for  Adoption  Act. 

H.R,  7008. — Sponsor,  Mrs.  Spellman,  el  al.; 
DTTL.  National  Medical  Injury  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  Act. 

H.R.  7010. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Bingham,  et  al., 
DTTL.   De'eix- e   Economic    Adjustment   Act. 
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DTTL, 
HR. 

DTTL, 
HR. 


Cc  :ien, 
F  ecov« 
Bau  nan; 


Cor  nan 


HR.  7011. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Bm 
DTTL,    Defease   Economic 

HH.  7020. — Sponsor.  Mr. 
Credit    Union    FinaJicial    In&t 
Amendments. 

H  R.  7032.— Spousor,  Mr.  Bri 
Freestone    Peach    Research 
Act. 

HJt.   7037. — Sponsor.   Mr 
Health  Security  Act. 

HR.  7040. — Sponsor,  Mrs. 
DSUB.  Federal  advisory  bodies 

HR.  7041. — Spon.-sor,  Mrs.  Sell 
DSXJB.  Executive  reorganization 

HR.  7071. — Spousor,  Mr.  Ree 
tional  seashores. 

HM.    7084. — Spoiisor.    Mr 
Rural    Health    Care    Delivery 
Act. 

H.R.   7092. — Sponsor.  Mr. 
DTTL,  Interns  for  Political 

H.R.  7126. — Sponsor,  Mr. 
Comprehensive  Health   Care 

H.R.  7129. — Spon.sor. 
DTTL,  Comprehensive 
ance  Act. 

H.R.   7135. — Sponsor,  Mr 

Animal  Health  Researcii 
7144. — Sponsor,    Mr. 
Pishing  Vessels  Claim.'! 
7153. — Sponsor,  Mr 
Shellfish  Area  Management  Act 

H.R.  7159. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Alexo  r 
Rural  economic  development. 

HR.    7215. — Sjwnsor,    Mr.    Bi 
DSUB,  Civil  liberties. 

H.R.  7217. — Sponsor.  ATr 
DTTL,  Education  for  All 
dren  Act. 

H.R.  7234. — Sponsor,  Mr.  GoldK' 
DTTL,  Comprehensive  Right  to 

HJl.   7241.— Sponsor,  Mr. 
DTTL,  Health  Secjrity  Act. 

H.R.    7453.— Sponsor,    Mr.    O': 
HealUi  Security  Act. 

H.R.   7456. — Sponsor,    Mr. 
Coal. 

H.R.  7473. — Spousor,  Mr.  Russc 
Bi;e,  survivors  and  disability 

H.R.   7474. — Sponsor,   Mr.   St 
al.;    DTTL,  Credit  Union  Finan 
t  ions  Act  Amendments. 

H.R.   7475. — Sponsor,  Mr.  St 
ai.;  DTTL.  Credit  Union  Flnan 
tions  Act  Amendments. 

H.R.  7477. — Sponsor,   Mr. 
Federal  advisory  bodies. 

H.R.  7481. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Jame 
DTTL,  Cooperate  Citizenship 
sation  Act. 

H.B.  7533. — Spoiisor,  Mr 
DSUB.  Employment. 

H.B.    7547. — Spousor.    Mr 
DSUB,  Drug  abuse. 

H.R.  7548. — Sponsor,  Mr 
Chemicals. 

H.R.    7575. — Spousor,    Mr. 
DTTL.  Consumer  Protpctlon  Act 

H.R.  7576. — Sponsor,  Mr. 
DSUB,  Executive  reorganization. 

HJl.  7600. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Edgai ; 
tional  security. 

H.R.  7605. — Spon.sor, 
DSUB,  Administrative 
7G06. — Sponsor, 
.*  drainlstrative 
7607. — Sponsor 
Service  academies. 

HJt.  7620. — Sponsor.  Mr. 
DTTL,  Food  Research  and 

HR.    7630. — Sponsor.    Mr 
DTTL.  Rail  Transportation 
Employment  Act. 

H.R.    7656. — Sjjonsor.    Mr. 
DTTL,  Beef  Research  and 

HJl.      7964. — Sponsor,      Mr. 
DTTT..  Toxfc  Substances  Cont 
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Com  pen - 
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rs,    et    al ; 
;  DSUB. 
s.    et    al.; 
(HI.); 
DSUB,  Na- 
iler,  e'.   al.; 
r,   ct   iil.; 
DSUB, 


Seib4  rllng.  et  al.; 

Devel  opment  Act. 

II,    et    al.; 

ImprfevemenL  and 


P<  ley,    et    al.; 
Infoi  matlon  Act. 
McColllster, 
trr!  Act. 


Mr.    Biaggl;    DSUS, 

Harrington; 

Winli;    DSUB, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


DSUB, 


DTTL, 


DTTL, 
d  a]  : 
DTTL, 


DSUB, 


H.R.    7673. — Sponsor, 
Medicare. 

H.R.      7678. — Spoiiaor, 
DSUB.  Econotnic  policy. 

H.R.    7683. — Sponsor, 
Power  resources. 

H.R.  7713. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Duncan  (Tenn.), 
pt  al.;  DTTL,  Comprehensive  Health  Care 
Insurance  Act. 

H  R.  7725. — Sponsor,  Mr.  RUitUdo:  DSUB, 
Mine  safety  legislation. 

H.R.  7741.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Roc;  DTTL, 
Health  Security  Act. 

UJl.  7773. — Spousor,  Mr.  Hawkin.s,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Employ- 
ment Act. 

H.R.   7i";8.--Si;onsor.   Mr.   Rooney; 
n.iilroads. 

H.B.    7793 — Sponsor,    Mr.    Nowak; 
Social  Spcurity  Administration  Act. 

HJl.    7794. — Spousor,    Mr.    pepper; 
ijorial  Security  Administration  Act. 

H.R.    7839. — Sponsor,    ^U•.    Brooks, 
DSUB,  Executive  reorganlziillon. 

H.R.   7844. — Sponsor,   Mr.   EUberg; 
Social  Security  Administration  Act. 

H.R.    7858. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Wydler; 
l-i-esidential  aides. 

H.R.  7872.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Ihorntou;  DTTL. 
Consumer  Protecti.-vn  Aot. 

H.R.  7889. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt: 
DSUB,  Livestock  Industry. 

HR.  7903. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ellberg;  DTTL, 
Credit  Union  Financial  luotitutious  Act 
.Amendments. 

HJl.  7y45.— Spousor,  Mr.  Dcrwlnski;  DTTL. 
Comprehensive  Health  Care   Insurance   Act. 

HJt.  7950. — Spousor,  Mr.  Hays,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Electior.i^. 

H.R.  7953.— Spousor,  Mr.  Harrington; 
DSUB,  Power  resoiuces. 

H.R.  7980. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Magulre,  et  al.: 
DTTL,  Railroad  RigUt-ol-Way  Protection  Act. 

H.R.  7383.- Spousor,  Mr.  MoorheaU  (Pa.); 
DSUB,  Consumer  proteetlon. 

H.R.  8012.— Spousor,  Ml-.  Lehrnan;  DSUB, 
Social  security. 

H.R.  8031. — Spousor,  Mr.  Ford  iMith.), 
et  al.;  DSUB,  Federal  employees. 

H.R.  8034. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hasting.?, 
DSUB,  Malpractice. 

H.R.   8036.— Sponsor,   Mr.    Kasten; 
Federal  advisory  bodies. 

H.B.    8140. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Foley, 
DSUB,  AgrlctUtural  marketing. 

HR.    8141.— Sponsor,    Mr.    Foley, 
DSUB,  Agricultural  marketing. 

H.R.  8201. — Sponsor,   Mr.  Dcllunis,  et 
D.SUB,  Administrative  law. 

H.R.  8213.— Spon.sor.  Mr.  Nl.x.  et  al.;  DSUB, 
Robbery. 

H.R.  8227.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Edwards  (Calif.); 
DSUB.  Right  of  privacy. 

HR.    8243.— Spoir-sor,    Mr     WIrth, 
DSUB.  Energy  resources. 

H.R.    8258. — Spon.sor.    Mr.    Crane. 
DSCB.  Federal  employees. 

H.R.  8202. — Spousor,  Mr.  Helstoskl,  et  al. 
DSUB,  Social  seciu-ity. 

H.R.   8307. — Spousor.  Mr.   Riualdo; 
Social  seciu'ity. 

H.R.  8351. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Pepper,  et  al. 
DSUB,  Depreciation  and  amortization. 

HJl.    8397. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Pepoer,    et 
DSUB,  Depreciation  .''.nd  aniortlzutlou. 

H.R.  8425.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Gaydo.s;  DSUB. 
Health  in.siirance. 

H.R.  8426. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Gaydos;  DSUB, 
.Social  oeeurity. 

H.R.  84.59. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Brown  (Calif.), 
el  al.:  DSUB,  Enerer  research. 

H.R.   8478. — Sponsor,   Mr.   Santini, 
DSUB,  Marketiner  of  farm  prodttce. 

H  R.  8480.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Stagger.s; 
Coal  mines  and  mlnlntv 

HJi.    8503. — Sponsor.    Mr.    Rogers; 
Firearms  control. 

HJl.   8507. — Sponsor.   Mr.    Teague: 
Federal  employees. 


et   al  : 


DSUB, 


et    al.; 


et    al.: 


at: 


et    al  : 


al. 


DSUB, 


al.; 


et   al.; 


DSUB, 


DSUB, 


DSUB 


al.; 
Teague,   et   al.: 
Teague,   et   al.; 
Mr.    Udall,    et    al  ■ 


Mr.    Green;    DSUB. 
Mr.    Wirth,    et    al.; 


Wydler; 
Perkins; 


DSUB, 
DSUB, 


Rooney,   et   al.; 
Anderson    illl.i; 
DSUB, 


H.R.    8523. — Sponsor,    Mr.   Jones    (Okla.); 
DSUB,  Ab-ricultural   marketing. 

H.R.  8538.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Andrews  (N.C.); 
C^UrJ,  Execiuive  reorganization. 

H.R.  85t;9. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Burleson,  et 
DSUB.  Health  Insurance. 

n.n.    8674. — Sponsor,   Mr. 
DSl'B,    Metric    system. 

HJ{.    8675.— Spousor,    Mr. 
DciUii,  Metric  system. 

H.R.    8076.— Sponsor, 
DSUB,  Economic  policy. 

n.R.    87i5. — Sponsor,   Mr.    Studds,   et   al.; 
D.SUB.    Fishery    law    and    legislation. 

H.R.    8(31, — Spousor,    Mr.    Ashley,    et    al.; 
PRUii.  Wayj-price  pollrv. 

H.R.   bT62. — Sponsor,   Mr.   Beard    (Teim.); 
D.?UB,  Election  law. 

H.R.    87-17. — SpouFor.   Mr.   Eilberg;    DSUB, 
I'ederal  employees. 

HP-.    8703.   -  Spoii-f  r. 
Crime  raid  criminals. 

H  R     8768.— Sponsor, 
DSUE.  Power  resources. 

H.R.    8769— Sponsor.   Mr. 
t'  )i>suin;r  riolection. 

HR.  8786. — Sponsor,  Mr. 
FiidiK;,  dlre.ihrs. 

H.R.    8836.-  Sponsor.   Mr.    Ashley,    et   al.: 
Df'lJB.  Latior  productivity. 

H.R.   8846. — Sponsor,   Mr. 
DSUS.  Railroads. 

HR.   8357.- Spon.sor.  Mr. 
DSUB.  Collective  bargaining. 

H.R.    8869. — Sponsor.    Mr.    Aspln; 
Historic  sites. 

H.R.  8887— Sponsor.  Mr.  Young  (Fla  )    et 
nl.;  DSUB.  Comprehensive  health  care. 

H.R.    8903 — Sponsor,    Ms.    Abzug,    et    al ; 
DSUB,  Woiiu'Li's  organizations. 

H.R.    8930.— Sponsor,    Mr.   Studds;    DSUB. 
Seashores. 

H.R.   8951.— Sponsor,  Mr.   Scheuer;   DSUB, 
Mentally  handicapped  children. 

H.R.  8957. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Edwards  (Calif.): 
D.SUB,  Appropriations. 

H.R.    8985. — .Sponsor, 
Healtli  insurance. 

H.R.    8995.— Sponsor. 
DKUB,  Public  Health. 

HR.    9019. — Sponsor. 
DSUB,  Comprehensive  health  care. 

H.R.   9061. — Sponsor,   Mr.   Rodlno; 
Social  security. 

H.R    9058— Sponsor, 
DSUB.  Science  policy. 

H.R.    9073. — Sponsor. 
DSUB.  Eneipv  con.servatlon. 

H.R.    9074.— Spon.«or,   Mr.   Rodlno:    DSUB, 
Crime  and  criminals. 

H.R.    9122.— Spon.sor.    Mr.    Litton:    DSUB. 
Executive  reortj-anizatioii. 

HR.    9159.— Sponsor.    Mr.    Fras-er,    et    al.; 
DSUB,  .N'attiral  gas. 

H.R.      9165.— Sponsor.      Mr.      Harrington: 
DSUB,  Right  of  privacy. 

H.R.    9190— Sponsor.    Mr.    Archer,    et    si: 
nsUB.  Public  records. 

H.R.   9199. — Sponsor.   Mr.   Broyhill,   et   al : 
DSUB.  Fuel  allocation. 

H.R.  9267. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  et  al.: 
DSUB,  Intergovernmeiital  relations. 

HJR.  9270. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  et  a! : 
DSUB.  Labeling  laws. 

H.R.  9277. — Spousor.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  et  a! : 
IXiOB,  Airports. 

S.  Con.  Res.  5.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Dole,  et  al.: 
DSUB,  Military  personnel. 

S.  Res.  150.      Spousor,  Mr.  FaruUn;  DSUB, 
Medical  care. 

S.     Res.     184.-  Sponsor,     Mr.     Tahnadge; 
DSUB,  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

S.  Res.  227. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Culver,  et  al ; 
DSUB,  Senate. 

8.J.    Re.s.    5. — Sponsor,    Mr.   Fong,    et   al.; 
DSUB,  Social  .security. 

S.J  Res.  27. — J^onfsor,  Mr.  MansileW,  et  al : 
D.yUB  Armed  forces. 


Mr.  Riegle;  DSUB, 
Mr.  Carter,  ei  al.: 
Mr.  Hastins,  et  al ; 
DSUB, 
Mr.  Teague,  et  a!.; 
Mrs.    Jrink,    et    al.; 
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S.J.  Res.  65. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Inoure,  et  al.; 
D.'^UB.  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

S.J.  Re.s.  76. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Mose,  et  al.; 
D.SCB.  Medical  care. 

5.J.  Res.  77. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  et  al.; 
i5HUB.  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
iviebration. 

S.J.  Res.  94. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Proxmire,  et  al.; 
liSUB.  Federal  advl.sory  bodies. 

y  J.  Res.  97. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Prf-vniire.  et  al.; 
1>-XB.  Appropriations. 

S.J.  Res  119.— Sponsor.  Mr.  RoSh;  DTTL, 
X  lioiuil  Commission  on  .School  Bii'-ing  Act. 

s.  1  — .Sponsor,  Mr.  McClellan,  et  al  ;  DTTL, 
Crin.iiml  Justice  Reform  Aci:. 

S.  3. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kenr.edy.  ei;  al.;  DTTL. 
HiMlth  Security  Act.  ' 

S.  26.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Moss,  et  al.;  DTTL, 
Mining  and  Minerals  Resouictrs  Re.seach  Act. 

S.  32— SpoiLsor.  Mr.  Kennedy,  et  al.;  DTTL, 
National  Policy  and  Priorities  lor  Science  and 
Technology  Act. 

S.  50. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Hiiraphre-.'.  ft  al.; 
DTTL,  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Eniploy- 
nieut  .^ct. 

S.  61. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pearson;  DSUB,  Ex- 
ecutive reorganization. 

S.  66. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kennedy,  et  al.;  DTTL, 
Kurse  Training  Act  HenUh  Revenue  Sharing 
i.nd  Health  Services  Act. 

S.  68. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Moitiov.i;  DSUB.  Trea- 
ties. 

S.  71.-  Sponsor.  Mr.  Cranston,  et  a!.;  DSUB, 
Public  lands. 

S.  79.— Sponsor,  Mr.  ^ri«^htas;  DTTL.  United 
Slates  Science  and  Technology  Bofird  Act. 

S.  81. — Spousor.  Mr.  Mathias.  t-t  al  ;  DSUB. 
Coastal  zone  management.. 

S.  86. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Mathia^:  DSUB.  Anil- 
trust  law. 

S.  91. — Sponsor.  Mr.  M-^thias.  pt  al.:  DSUB, 
National  parks. 

S.  100.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Pell,  et  aJ.;  DTTI., 
Metric  Conversion  Act. 

S.  188. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Nelson:  DTTL.  Fed- 
eral Medical  Malpractice  Instirasice  Act. 

S.  215. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Inouye,  et  al.;  DTTL, 
National  Medical  Injury  Couipensi:tlon  In- 
surance Act. 

S.  230. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kennedy;  DTTL, 
Public  Safety  Oificers'  Grottp  Life  Insurance 
.*ct. 

S.  335. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Stevens;  DTTL, 
Fisheries  Manpower  Education  Act. 

S.  343.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Humphrey;  DTTL, 
Community  Chronicare  Center  Denionsira- 
tion  Act. 

S.  388.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Church,  et  al.;  DTTL, 
Social  Security  Administration  Act. 

S.  409. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pro.xmire,  et  al.: 
DTTL,  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Act  Amendments. 

S.  458.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Javits;  DITL.  Na- 
tional Correctional  Standards  Act. 

S.  459. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Javlts;  DTTL,  Emer- 
gency Urban  Crime  Reduction  Act. 

S.  460.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Javits;  DTTL.  Crini- 
lual  Justice  Professions  Development  Act. 

S.  462. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Randolph,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Developmentallv  Disabled  Assistance 
andBlllof  Rights  Act. 

S.  472. — Spousor,  Mr.  Javits,  ct  al.;  DTTL, 
Pull  Employment  and  Job  Development  Act. 

S.  482. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kennedy,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  National  Medical  Malpractice  Insur- 
ance and  Arbitration  Act. 

S.  510. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kennedy,  et  al.; 
DTTL.  Medical  Device  Amendments. 

S.  552. — Sponsor,  Mr.  DomenicI,  et  al.; 
D.SUB,  Mines  and  mineral  resources. 

S.  563. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Humphrey;  DTTL, 
Modern  Congress  Act. 

S.  580. — Sponsor,  Mr,  HolUngs;  DTTL, 
Energy  Policy  Act. 

S.  612. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pearson;  DITL, 
Economic  Adjustment  Assistance  Act. 

S.  660. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Mondale,  ct  al.; 
DrXL.  Homeowners'  Loati  .\ct. 


S.  662. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Williams,  et  nl.: 
DSUB,  Transportation. 

S.  701. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Stevenson,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Oil  Con-suniers'  Price  Protection,  N;i- 
lional  Energy  Supply  Corporation  Act. 

S.  709. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Humphrey;  DTTL, 
Marine  Science,  Eni,iueering  and  Reserve  De- 
velopment Act. 

S.  740. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Jackson.  e(  al.;  DTTL, 
National  Energy  Pioductlou  Board  Act. 

S.  754. — Spon.sor,  Mr.  Humphrey;  DTTL, 
FdMcation  Reorganization  Act. 

S.  761. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Brllmon;  DTTL, 
Fnvironinoiilal  Centers  Act. 

S.  765.— Spon.sor.  Mr.  Percy,  et  al.:  DTTL. 
N.iiional  Center  tor  ProducliviiV  and  Qual- 
ity of  Working  Life  Act. 

S.  7»)0.  — Sponsor.  Mr.  Spiirknian  (by  req.i; 
DSiJB.  Broadcastintf. 

S.  772.— .Sponsor,  Mr.  Talmadge.  et  al.; 
DTTL.  Beef  Reseiir<'h  and  Consumer  Infor- 
mal ion  .\ot. 

•S.  "(70. — Sponsor  Mr.  Tuiuiey,  et  al  :  DTTL, 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

S.  783.  -Sponsor.  Mr.  Domeniei.  et  al.: 
DTTI..  Grotind  Propulsion  Sy.stem.s  Re.'iearch. 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act. 

S.  796. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Kennedy,  et  al.: 
D.SUB.  Admiulstrntive  procedure. 

S.  799. — Sponsor,  ,Mr.  Kennedy,  ct  iil.: 
D.SUB.  Federal  employees. 

S.  8J2. -.Spiiiisor,  Mr.  Chiles:  D.SUB.  Petro- 
leoni. 

S.  850.— Sponsor.  Mr.  McGovern.  et  al.; 
DT7L.  National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nii- 
;;iiion  Act  Amendments. 

S.     802.— Spotisor,     Mr,     Church, 
n.SUB.  Medicare. 

S.    881.— Sponsor,    Mr. 
DSUB.  Food  relief. 

Mr. 


et     al.; 


Hatfield,    et    nl.; 


S.  882.— Sponsor, 
Pcod  relief. 

.S.    894.— Sponsor, 
Child  Nutrition  Act 

S.  909. — Sponsor, 
DSUB.  Bridges. 

S.  940. — Sponsor, 


yir. 


Humphrey;    DSUB. 
Humphrey:    DTTL. 


Mr.     Byrd     (W.     Vu.l; 

Mr.  Pell,  et  al.;  DTII,. 
Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act. 

S.  961. — Spousor.  Mr.  Magnuson,  et  al.; 
DTTIj,  Emergency  Marine  Fisheries  Protec- 
tion Act. 

S.  973.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Bentsen:  DTTI,, 
Energy  Consen-ation  and  Development  Act. 

S.  984. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Jackson,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Land  Resource  Planning  Assistance 
Act,  Energy  Facilities  Planning  Act. 

S.  989. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kennedy,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Health  Profe.s.sion,s  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act. 

S.  990. — Spon.sor,  >rr.  Kennedy,  et  al.; 
DTITj.  Health  Manpower  Act. 

S.  992. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kennedy,  et  nl.; 
DITL,  Health  Manpower  Act. 

S.  998. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Moss,  et  al.;  DTTL, 
Records  Management  Act. 

S.  1002.— SpoiLsor,  Mr.  Abourezk;  DTTL, 
Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  Act. 

S.  1109. — Spousor,  Mr.  Burdick,  el  .il.; 
DITL.  Parole  Commission  Act. 

S.  1110. — Sixmsor.  Mr.  Nunn,  et  al.;  DTTI., 
Judicial  Tenure  Act. 

S.  1112. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Gravel;  DTTL,  Re- 
mote Oil  and  Gas  Discovery  Incentive  Act ' 
Energy  Revenue  and  Development  Act. 

S.  1144. — Sponsor.  Mr,  Hathaway,  ct  al.; 
DTTL,  Interstate  Railroad  Act. 

S.  1170. — Sponsor  Mr.  Humphrey,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
Amendments. 

S.  1174. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Cranston,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Earthquake  Disaster  Mitigation  Act. 

S.  1177. — Sponsor,  Mr.  McGee,  et  al.;  DTTL, 
Voter  Registration  Act. 

S.  1186. — Sponsor,  Mr,  Hathaway;  DTTL, 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

S.   1194. -Sponsor  Mr.  Stafford  (by  req.); 


DTTL.  De'.i»Iopmeiit«llv  Disabled  Assistance 
Act. 

S.  1196. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Humphrey,  et  al  ; 
DTTL.  Interns  lor  Political  Leadership  Act 

S.  1203— Sponsor.  Mr.  Sohweiker,  et  al.; 
DITL,  Healtli  Services  Amendments. 

S.  1223.— Sponsf)r,  Mr.  Bayh.  ct  al.;  DSUB, 
Aiiinial;-:. 

S.  12t;2. — Spf?nstjr.  Mr.  Proxmire,  et  nl.: 
DSUB.  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

S.  1276. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Percy;  DSUB,  Medi- 

CMif. 

S.  1282. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Kennedy,  et  al.; 
DiTL.  Drug  Uiill/ation  Improvement  Act. 

S.  1291. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Johustoji,  et  nl.; 
DTIL.  Kconomic  Grow  lit  .^ct. 

S.  1299. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Chiiivh.  et  al  : 
DSUB   Fe:ler!il  olficials. 

S.  1300. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Kennedy,  et  al  ; 
DTTL,  Federal  Transport ui ion  Improvement 
Act. 

S.  1.1(!2.— Spousor.  Mr.  Williams,  et  pi  ; 
DTTL.  Federal  Mine  iiifety  and  HealHi 
Amendments. 

H.  1321. — Spon.sor.  Mr.  Nelson;  DITL,  Na- 
tional Drug  Testing  and  Evaluation  Act. 

S.  l.'J22. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Nelson;  DTTL,  Dru;.* 
QuHliry  Control  Hnd  Formtilarv  Act. 

S.  1323. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Nel.son;  DTTL.  Fed- 
ei-.a  Drug  Compendium  Act. 

S.  1325.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Nelson;  D.SUB 
Drut:B. 

S.  1355. — Spcmsnr.  Mr.  Montoya;  DTTI..  Va- 
tional  Youth  Political  Participation  Act. 

S.  1357.— Sponsor.  Mr.  Beall,  et  al.;  DITL. 
Health  Manpower  and  Shortage  Area  Assist- 
ai'ce  Act. 

S.  1385. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Humphrey,  et  nl.: 
DTTL.  Railroad  RehabiliKition  and  Recovery 
Act. 

S.  1.309.— SpoiLsor.  Mr.  Mansfield;  D'lTI. 
Victims  of  Crime  Act. 

S.  1410. — ^Spon.sor,  Mr.  Nelson;  DTTL.  Na- 
tionul  Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages 
-\et  National  Resources  and  Materials  Iiifor- 
nintion  Act. 

S.  1415. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Tunney;  DTTL.  Mh- 
teilals  Information  and  Economic  Forecast- 
ing Act. 

S.  1427. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Tunney;  DTTL. 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Control  und 
Protection  of  Pi-ivacy  Act. 

S.  1428. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ttnmey;  DTTL. 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Control  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Act. 

S.  1436. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Randolph,  et  nl  : 
DTTL.  Rail  Transportation  Improvement  and 
Employment  Act. 

S.  1438. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  et  al.: 
DTTL.  National  HeaUii  Care  Act. 

S.  1456. — Sponsor,  Mr.  RlblcofT,  et  al.; 
DITL.  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act. 

S.  1461. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Humphrey;  DTTL, 
Petrodollar  Reporting  Act. 

S.  1467. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Keniiedy:  DTTL. 
National  Health  Education  and  Promotion 
Act. 

y.  1469. — Spon.-iiir,  Mr.  Stevens,  et  al.;  DSUB, 
Land  use. 

S.  1475.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Proxmire,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Credit  Union  Financial  Institutions 
Act  Amendments. 

S.  1480. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Pearson,  et  nl.: 
DTTL,  Science  and  Technology  Awards  Act 

S.  1498. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Beall;  DSUB,  Fed- 
eral advisory  bodies. 

S.  1504 .^-Sponsor,  Mr.  Montoya,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Social  security. 

S.  1513. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Randolph,  et  al.; 
DTTL,  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  Amendments. 

S.  1521. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Javits;  DTTL,  Na- 
tional Health  Education  Policy  and  Develop- 
ment Act. 

S.  1544. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Magnuson,  et  al.; 
DSUB,  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

S.  1548. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Fong;  DTTL,  De- 
fen.se  Civilian  Manpower  Reqtiirements  Act. 
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8.    1593. — Sponsor,    Mr. 
DTTL,  Opportunities  for  Adoptlc^ 

8.  1604. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Bayh; 
ferences. 

8.  1606. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Clark; 
iillzers. 

S.    1627. — Sponsor,   Mr.   McGo  ! 
DSUB.  Food  stamp  plan. 

S.    1651. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Ta!m 
Animal  Health  Besearch  Act. 

S.    1654. — Sponsor,   Mr, 
DSUB.  Agriculture  In  foreign 

S.  1655. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Tunnej 
tional  Olympic  Commission  Act. 

S.    1664. — Sponsor,    Mr 
DSUB.  Lead  polsoniD;i. 

S.   1674. — Sponsor.  Mr. 
quest.) ;  DSUB,  Lead. 

8.   1687. — Spoiisor,  Mr.  Foiig, 
eral  employees. 

S.  1715. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Ja^lt.'^, 
National  Genetic  Diseases  Act. 

S.   1724. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Hu 
DTTL.  Rural  Development  Act 

8.  1737. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Javit*. 
Clinical  Laboratories 

S.  1744. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Uoai. 
Resource  BecycUng  and 

8.   1746. — Sponsor,   Mr 
DTTL,  Defense  Economic 

S.    1768. — Sponsor,    Mr 
DSUB,  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

S.  1774. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Percy, 
Executive  reorganization. 

8.  ia07. — Sponsor,  Mr.  ClaxK; 
economic  development. 

S.  1834. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Scott 
DSUB,  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

B.    1838. — Sponsor,   Mr. 
Katlonal  Transportation  Service: 

&  1863. — Sponsor.  Mr.  Beall 
Vocational  education. 

8.    1873. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Bag 
DSUB.  Federal  advisory  bodies. 

S.  1882. — Sponsor,  Mr.  laouye. 
Metric  Conversion  Act. 

8.    1905. — Sponsor,  Mr.   Magi 
DSUB.  Health  planning. 

S.    1945. — Sponsor,   Mr.    M'Oo 
DSUB.  NuUiUou. 

a.    3008. — Sponsor,    Mr 
Right  of  privacy. 

a  2022 — Sponsor,  Mr  Hartkc; 
peosat^ion  for  victims  of  crime. 

S.   2073  — Spon.sor.   Mr.    Abouifc 
Indian  affairs  legislation. 

8.    aodl.— Sponsor.    Mr.    Hu 
DSUB,  Federal  officials. 

8.    2102. — Sponsor,    &Ir 
Federal  advisory  bodies. 

8.  2104. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Tower 
Small  business. 

8.    2121. — Sponsor,    Mr.    Bart|e 
Medical  care. 

8.  2152. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Javlu, 
Law  enforcement. 

S.    2177. — Sponsor.    Mr.    Ken 
DSUB.  Seashores. 

S.  2195. — Sponsor,  Mr.  Nur.n, 
Labor  productivity. 

&  2229.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Bayb; 
niemoratlons. 

a   2230 — Sponsor,  Mr 
DSUB.  Foreign  relations. 

8.  2262.— Sponsor,  Mr.  Beall; 
eral  advisory  bodies. 

S.  2365.— Bponaor.  Mr  Hbrtke. 
ri.'ads  and  state. 
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FA.^  CONFUSION  OVEF 
CONCX>RDE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pie^kJeut,  col- 
lusion appears  to  exist  withi^  tb«  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  ponceming 
tlie  CtMicorde  supersonic  jet  tinnsport. 

According  to  a  story  In  todi  ly's  Wash- 
ington Post,  what  the  FAA  lald  hi  Its 
ciiaft  environmental  Impact  [statement 
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conflicts  with  views  contained  in  a  mem- 
orandum signed  by  Walter  D.  Kies,  the 
chief  of  the  planning  staff  for  PAA's 
eastern  region. 

The  draft  envU-onmental  impact  state- 
ment asserts  that — 

The  Concorde  does  not  require  any  unique 
air  traffic  procedures  in  which  to  operate  ix\ 
the  approach,  crtiise,  or  departure  phases 
of  flight  or  in  ground  mr.neuverlng.  .  .  . 

But  Ml'.  Kies,  lu  his  memorandum, 
.•■tates  that — 

The  statement  mr.cle  (In)  the  subject  draft 
...  is  not  completely  accurate 

Higlilighti,  of  the  Kies  memo  include 
tiie  following  points: 

SpecLil  procedures  must  be  set  up,  ac- 
cording to  the  memo.  If  delajrs  of  30  min- 
utes or  more  me  oxperted  at  (It  ■, ination  air- 
port. 

The  Ccticorde  In  operation  would  require 
that  broad  band.s  of  airspace  be  assigned 
exclusively  to  the  plane  during  its  climb  and 
descent.  Furthermore,  a  band  of  altitudes 
from  43,000  to  48,000  feet  would  need  to  be 
re-crved  for  the  plane  while  cruising. 

Tiie  Concorde  mny  not  be  able  to  fly  a 
holding  pattern  i!i  ex).<5ilng  alr<-pace  reserved 
lor  that  purpose. 

Ch?.ng,?s  In  takenfT  and  departure  sequence 
with  other  aircraft  might  be  required  due 
to  the  Conc>jrde's  higher  speeds. 

Wilham  M.  Flener,  the  FAA's  Associate 
Administrator  for  Air  Traffic  and  Air 
Fitcilities,  has  coiiTii-med  Uie  autlienticity 
of  the  Kies  memorandum.  But  in  re- 
.=ponse  to  the  serious  points  raised  in 
tiiat  memo.  FIcner  blandly  replies: 

A3  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  alrcra.'t  Is 
{loing  to  fit  in  with  other  traffic. 

Tlie  Coiicorde  is  .scheduled  to  begin 
^ei-vice  to  Emiles  International  Airport 
in  Wa.shington  and  JFK  Ainwrt  in  New 
York  early  next  year  if  the  cun-ent  FAA 
icrommcndation,  cori*ainrd  in  its  di'ait 
environmental  impact  statement,  pre- 
vails. But  Uie  Kies  memorandum,  in  my 
view,  poses  a  major  challenge  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  arJc  unanimous  con- 
.sent  th-^t  the  article  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Po.st- entitled  "Concorde  Traffic 
Problems  Se.cvi"  and  v\ritten  by  Doue:la.s 
B.  Feavcr— be  pimted  in  the  Record  .so 
tliat  my  colleagues  and  others  can  be 
made  fully  aware  of  the  serious  questions 
that  e\\Bt — within  the  FAA  Itself— about 
liermitting  the  Concoi-de  to  land  in  the 
United  Stat<^  In  197S. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

!F:oirt  the  WiiKhlnelon  TorX.  Sept.  15.  1»75] 

Concw.de  TRArrrr  I'RortJM  Srr.v 

(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver) 

The  Federal  Aviation  Admlnlstratiou's 
claim  that  the  Concorde  supersonic  jet 
transport  would  not  require  "unique"  air 
traffic  control  procecliu-es  If  Introduced  in 
the  United  States  "is  not  completely  accu- 
rate," according  to  itu  Internal  FAA  docu- 
ment. 

The  document,  obtained  by  the  nonprofit 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  cites  five  spe- 
cific situations  that  could  require  at  least 
an  adjustment  In  air  traffic  control  pro- 
cedures, some  of  which  could  create  de- 
lays for  other  flights.  An  FAA  officlAl  said 
yesterday  he  was  confident  the  Concorde 
coiild  Uy  'within  the  system." 

The  Concorde,  a  Joint  Anglo-French  ven- 


ture, will  be  flying  regularly  scheduled  serv- 
ice to  Dulles  International  Airport  here 
and  JFK  Airport  In  New  Yorlt  in  early  1976 
If  ctirrent  FAA  recommendatian  stands. 

That  recommendation  was  contained  In  a 
draft  environmental  impact  statement.  The 
FAA  has  been  holding  public  heajlngs  and 
taking  written  testimony  on  that  dralt,  and 
Is  expected  to  issue  a  final  reconunendatiou 
and  impact  statement  within  the  nest  few 
v.eeks.  Six  Concorde  flights  a  day — four  into 
New  Yorlt  and  two  here — would  begin  early 
next  year. 

According  to  the  draft  statement.  "The 
Concorde  docs  not  require  any  unique  air 
trafiic  procedures  lii  which  to  operate  in  the 
apprcich.  crui.?e.  or  departure  phases  of 
ilight   or    in    ground   maneuvering    .    .    ." 

But  a  memorandtuu  signed  by  Walter  D. 
Ilieo,  the  chief  of  the  planning  staff  for  the 
FAA's  eastern  region  says:  "The  statement 
ir.ac^e  |in]  the  .subject  draft  ...  is  not  coui- 
pietely  accurate." 

The  memo  «as,  in  part,  a  rcpoit  on  a 
ni??eUns  with  British  Alrv,-ays  ot!icials  at  FAA 
headquarters  to  discuss  operating  charac- 
teri'itlcs  of  \\:p  Concorde,  which  would  cut 
Transatlantic  travel  time  from  about  7 
hours  to  about  S'/i  hours. 

Tlie  most  Impoitant  poiut  avpojs  to  con- 
cer'ii  the  amoiuit  of  fuel  reserve  the  Con- 
corde v.  Ill  have.  "Special  procedures  must  be 
set  up  If  delays  of  30  minutes  or  more  are 
cxperic.i  .".t  dcsiJnatlou  airport,"  the  memo 
.said. 

The  uiemci  al.so  said  operatit-u  of  the  Con- 
corde would  require  that  broad  bands  of 
airspace  be  a  ~i(jncd  exclusively  to  the  plane 
.'iS  it  climbed  or  descended,  and  that  a  band 
of  altimdcj  from  43,000  to  48.000  feet  would 
have  to  be  reserved  for  It  while  cruising.  Top 
?;jeed  would  be  about  1,400  miles  per  hour. 

Piu-tl'jer,  the  memo  questioned  whether 
t!-e  Concorde  co-.iid  fly  a  holding  pattern  in 
existing  airspace  rescn-ed  lor  that  purpose 
end  suggested  that  changes  in  takeoS  and 
departure  setjuence  with  other  aircraft 
might  be  uecciisary  taecauce  of  Concorde's 
MRhcr  .=peod.';. 

Wllli:.ni  M.  Flener.  the  PAA's  assoojate  ad- 
n)inlstrator  for  air  traffic  and  air  facilities, 
fonfirnjfcl  the  uuthentlclty  of  the  memo- 
randum yesterday,  but  said.  "A-s  far  a-s  I'ei 
concerned,  the  aircraft  is  going  to  lit  in  with 
other  traffic." 

Concerning  the  fuel  question,  Flener  said. 

If  he  i^ets  into  a  ciltical  fuel  situation,  he 

vets  p»-;ority — but  so  does  anybody  else.  If  It 

h.^;jpenJ  lime  after  time,  however,  then  we 

would  have  to  re-examine  It." 

He  stres-sed  that  a  final  deci.iion  to  pernut 
tlie  Concorde  to  land  hi  the  United  Slates 
has  not  been  made. 

ATost  of  the  attacks  ag.'.inst  the  Concorde 
liave  b<en  mounted  for  environmental  rea- 
hjv.^.  At  public  hearings  here  and  elsewhere, 
persons  have  primarily  complained  aboui 
ilie  supi:r]et's  noise,  and  of  possible  damage 
to  the  stratosphtre  becau.se  of  the  high  alti- 
tudes It  flle.s. 

The  Fcderul  Knergy  Administration  h»s 
;:.<ld  th.1t  the  Concorde  will  not  be  fuel  ef- 
f.clent,  because  It  will  use  as  much  petro- 
li.'iim  to  carry  120  people  across  the  Atlantic 
ns  a  sU'wer  Boeing  747  would  \is«  to  c«rry 
•Ml). 


WIIRL'/r  EXPORT  NEGOTIATIONS 
NEEDED 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
our  respouiiibility  to  show  American  con- 
sumers that  they  can  only  gain  when 
tills  country  sells  something  they  do  not 
need — for  example,  two-thirds  of  the 
wheat  we  produce — and  get  In  return 
something  they  do  want — about  $21.C 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1976  food  exports. 
Richaid    Bell,    Assistant    Secretary    of 
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Agiiculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs,  said  that  even  if 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer  for  one 
bushel  of  ■wheat  raised  by  as  much  as  $1, 
the  price  of  bread  would  only  increase 
1'2  cents  per  loaf.  We  should  be  ex- 
plaining to  our  constituents  that  food 
prices  will  not  raise  drastically  due  to 
the.-e  sales. 

In  Jure  1972,  the  month  before  tlie  sale 
cf  wheat  to  Russia,  farmers  were  getting 
2  6  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  1-pound  loaf 
of  bread.  In  June  of  this  year,  farmers 
were  getting  3.6  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a 
loaf  of  bread — or  an  increa-se  of  1  cent. 
Yet  bread  prices  at  the  .store  have  gone 
up  10.9  cents  per  loaf  since  June  of  1972. 

In  1974  Oregon's  wlieat  crop  was  valued 
at  $243  million.  Since  85  jjercent  of  this 
v.heat  is  traditionally  exported,  any  ex- 
port curb,  tariff,  reitrictions,  or  transpor- 
tation delay  can  seriously  injure  the 
State's  economy,  just  as  it  would  the  Na- 
tions  economy.  Last  year  agilcultural 
commodity  exports  nearly  equalized  the 
drain  on  our  economy  created  by  the  in- 
creased prices  paid  for  imported  oil, 
thereby  preventing  a  reduction  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar  abroad. 

It  is  also  partially  our  responsibility 
to  make  sure  the  admini.stration  lives  up 
to  its  commitment  made  to  farmers  this 
year.  They  were  asked  to  maximize  pro- 
duction and  were  assured  they  would 
hcive  access  to  foreign  markets.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Butz  reports: 

They  have  re.sponded  ■with  record  or  near- 
record  crops.  They  need  markets  for  this  pro- 
duction, and  th.tt  means  exports.  If  they  are 
nof  allowed  to  make  full  use  of  oversea." 
marketing  opportunities,  they  will  not  have 
the  Incentive — and  the  financial  ability — to 
prodtice  big  crops  next  year. 

He  continued: 

American  farmers  need  the  Soviet  market 
if  they  are  to  continue  responding  to  an 
official  policy  of  full  production.  'We  have 
already  announced  that  farmers  will  produce 
v.ithout  set -aside  In  1976. 

We  caimot  stand  by  v%liile  others  claim 
that  the  1975  sales  to  the  Soviets  will 
be  a  repetition  of  the  1972  "great  grain 
robbery."  There  are  many  differences  be- 
tween the  1972  sales  and  the  present 
ones: 

Fh-st.  In  1972  tlie  United  States  paid 
$160  million  in  subsidies  for  the  portion 
of  wheat  scrfd  to  the  U.S.S.R.  No  export 
subsidies  will  be  paid  this  year. 

Second.  The  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
Is  more  than  double  what  it  was  then, 
making  this  year's  ?ale  much  more  valu- 
able. 

Third.  There  is  no  Government  credit 
Involved  in  the  1975  sales.  In  1972,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  provided 
3-year  credit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  buy  about 
7  million  tons  of  the  12.8  tons  shipped. 

Fourth.  Currentli'  one-third  of  tlie  So- 
viet gi-ain  sliipments  are  required  to  move 
in  American  flag  vessels.  There  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subsidies  from  tlie  Maritime 
Administration  to  American  flag  vessels 
for  carrying  U.S.  grahi. 

Fiftli.  Sales  reporting  procedure:  On 
July  24.  U.S.  grain  export  fli-ms  were 
asked  to  advise  USDA  before  beginning 
negotiations  of  large  export  sales  of 
praln.  They  are  required  to  report  within 
-4  hours  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture any  sale  of  100.000  metric  tons  or 
more  to  any  destination.  In  1972.  there 
was  no  such  requirement. 

Tlie  biggest  difference  from  the  1972 
sales  is  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  wheat 
in  this  country.  After  reviewing  the  Sep- 
tember 11  crop  report,  the  Agriculture 
Department  confiimed  its  earlier  position 
that— 

We  can  make  substantial  further  sales  of 
both  corn  and  wheat  to  the  USSR  and  still 
remain  ■within  the  rauge  of  current  export 
projections.  In  fact,  further  sales  will  be  en- 
tirely desirable  and  necessary  from  the 
star.c'poiut  of  both  agriculture  and  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  administration's  handling  of  the 
V.  lieat  export  problem.  Virtually  every 
official  in  the  executive  has  supported 
ivheat  exports.  The  list  includes  Secre- 
tary of  State  Heni'y  Kissinger,  Federal 
Re.ser\e  Board  Chairman  Arthur  Burns, 
Labor  Secretary  John  Dunlop,  Agi'icul- 
ture  Secretary  Earl  Butz,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  administration  has 
shown  tlie  magnitude  of  its  concern  by 
the  Presidents  personal  negotiations 
witii  George  Meany  while  the  longshore- 
men were  boycotting  gi-ain  shipments. 

However,  I  am  extremely  upset  by  the 
Presidents  willingness  to  delay  further 
Soviet  sales.  First,  he  asked  exportei-s  to 
voluntarily  withhold  sales  pending  the 
USDA's  August  crop  report  to  instire  that 
the  United  States  had  enough  wheat  for 
its  domestic  customers.  Then  the  date 
was  put  back  to  the  September  report, 
and  has  now  been  stalled  until  the  mid- 
October  report. 

While  previously  sold  grain  will  con- 
tinue to  be  sent  to  the  Soviets,  it  is  cer- 
tainly just  as  important  that  exporters  be 
allowed  to  freely  negotiate  for  furtlier 
sales.  I  encourage  each  Senator  to  con- 
sider contacting  the  Wliite  House  ques- 
tioning this  action. 

We  can  do  more  than  urge  or  plead  or 
write  telegi-ams  to  the  White  House.  The 
President  has  sent  a  high-level  delega- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate  a  long  term  grain  sale  agreement. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  take  that  effort 
one  step  further. 

Whenever  it  becomes  evident  any 
country  will  be  h\  the  grain  market  for 
several  years  running,  or  they  intend  to 
make  a  leu-ge  purchase  in  1  year,  negotia- 
tions witli  the  cotmtry  should  be  trig- 
gered to  see  if  regular  trading  patterns 
can  be  established.  Minimum  contracts 
should  be  a  major  part  of  these  agree- 
ments. Regular  annual  purchases  would 
smooth  out  the— iqipact  on  American 
food  commodity  prices  and  allow  gieater 
flexibility  in  USDA  and  producei-s'  plan- 
ning efforts.  Tliese  negotiations  should 
be  initiated  with  anj'  potential  buyers, 
not  only  the  Soviets.  Any  buyers  of  our 
wheat  should  also  be  willing  to  give  us 
their  best  information  predicting  crop 
production  in  order  to  facilitate  our 
domestic  plaiming. 

What  tliis  countrs'  really  needs  is  more 
stability  in  its  export  market.  Farmers 
want  it  in  making  their  production  plans. 
Consumers  need  stable  retail  prices  to 
make  their  budget  decisions.  Cattlemen 
desparately  need  more  reliability  in  feed 
gr;iin  prices  to  know  how  many  calves  to 


keep  for  feeding  purposes.  Entire  nations 
need  market  stabiUty. 

To  achieve  this  stability,  the  market 
does  not  need  more  regulations,  manip- 
ulations, or  price  or  export  controls.  A 
recent  study  done  by  the  USDA  shows 
how  such  controls  have  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant, and  depressing,  disincentives  for 
agricultural  producers.  While  the  report 
concentrated  chiefly  on  the  less  developed 
countries,  it  reported  that  recent  controls 
in  the  United  States  have  had  similar 
effects.  The  controls  studied  included  the 
followmg: 

1.  Controlling  the  retail  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

2.  Controlling  the  selling  price  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

3.  Noncompetitive  buying  (procurement 
policy) . 

4.  Export  taxes. 

5.  Export  controls. 

C.  Importing  for  sale  at  s-u^jsidued  prices. 

7.  Exchanged  rate  controls. 

8.  Restrictions  on  credit,  land  tenure,  and 
farm  size. 

9.  Restrictions  on  domestic  movement  of 
agricultural  products. 

Nearly  all  of  the  above  have  been  either 
tried  or  suggested  for  Uie  U.S.  food  com- 
modity market.  On  May  1.  President  Ford 
in  his  distaste  for  such  controls,  said — 

Farmers  have  my  support  for  a  vigorou-. 
e.vport  policy  for  their  products.  I  recognize 
that  agricultural  exports  have  been  re- 
strained twice  In  the  past  two  years.  'We  have 
eliminated  all  restrictions  on  exports  and 
we  are  determined  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid  impo.sing  tlieni  again.  Otir 
farm  products  must  have  unfettered  access 
to  world  markets. 

The  stability  I  am  talking  about  can  be 
achieved  witliout  Federal  manipulation 
of  the  market.  Of  course,  we  will  always 
have  to  live  with  the  uncertainties  of  the 
weather,  but  adopting  a  plan  such  a.«; 
the  one  I  suggest  will  eliminate  the  un- 
certainties of  large  purchasers  entering 
the  market,  making  massive  drains  on 
domestic  stocks,  witliotit  prior  notice  of 
their  possible  need. 

An  excellent.  August  31  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  pointed  out  that  If 
more  nations  would  set  up  regular  trad- 
ing patterns  in  wheat  as  the  Japanese 
have,  it  would  eliminate  the  mstabiUty 
of  Uie  market,  and  the  need  to  set  up 
any  type  of  Federal  export  agency  in  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  tJie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofp. 
as  foUov.s: 

Japan,   R\o.sia  and   Gjuiin   Expos rs 

Because  food  prices  rose  last  month  and 
promise  to  rise  again,  there  Is  a  spreadinL.- 
Inclination  In  this  country  to  cut  back  ex- 
ports of  grain.  The  demands  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  can  be  largely  discounted,  since  It  1-- 
maltily  Interested  merely  in  more  subsidies 
for  the  maritime  unions.  But  the  Idea  of  re- 
ducing exports  also  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  here  and  there  la  Congre-s.  Since 
foreign  demand  for  American  foodstuffs  Is 
pushing  up  prices  here  at  home,  the  reason- 
ing goes,  then  lower  demand  would  push 
tliose  prices  back  down.  That  logic  is  pro- 
foundly and  dangerously  wrong-headed.  Any 
substantial  cut  In  agricultiuiU  exports  would 
damage  this  country's  balance  of  payments, 
and  ultimately  its  standard  of  Urtug.  far  out 
of  proportion  to  any  aUght  savings  that 
m!v;hi  show  up  at  the  siiperin;'.rket.  It  is  not 
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necessary  to  control  exports  ir 
order  to  reach  the  source  of  th  i 
trouble.  The  current  Inflatlonar  ' 
and  uncertainty  In  the  Amerlcar 
kets  are  owed  to  one  foreign 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  point  Is  best  made  by  a 
with   the   way   the  Japanese   b 
grain.   They  buy  steadily  and 
They  make  their  Intentions  cle^r 
long  In  advance.  The  American 
know   exactly   what   they   can 
Japanese  buyers,  and  American 
set  their  own  production  with 
It  Is  the  sudden  drastic  fluctna 
mand  that  keep  knocking  the 
Industry  off  balance,  and  those 
are  caused  mainly  by  the  Soviet 
following   brief   table  summariz-  is 
and  Soviet  grain  Import.":, 
lions  of  metric  tons,  over  the 
crop  years : 
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The  sudden  surges  in  Soviet 
fleet  the  hazards  of  trying  to 
a  severe  climate  on  land  of 
semi-desert,  lying  far  to  the 
production  of  grain  has  always 
vere  ups  and  downs,  but  Soviet  n 
have  risen  sharply  In  recent  y 
government's  decision  to  tncreasi 
duction.  By  their  sadly  mistaken 
leaving  American  markets  open 
radic  Soviet  purchases,  the  Nij 
administrations  have  permitted 
to  stabilize  their  agricultural 
expense  of  ours. 

Things  are  a  little  better  thii 
earlier  because  the  Secretary  of 
Earl  Butz,  has  developed   a   fai 
system  of  freezing  sales  to  tiie  So,' 
ever  exports  seem  to  be  getting 
But    these    intermittent    freeze. 
makeshift,  not  a  reliable  policy, 
tant  for  the  United  States  gover 
rive  at  a  clear  set  of  rules  so 
elgn  buyers  and   American 
where  they  stand. 

If  the  Russians  are  going  to 
substantial  imports  of  American 
reasonable  to  sisk  them  to  buy 
ly.  That  means  buying  at  least 
minimum    even    in   their   good 
no    more    than    an    agreed    max 
In  their  bad  years.  This  kind  of 
would  limit  the  fluctuations  in 
to  a  fixed  and  relatively  narrow 
effect   would    be   to   force   the 
maintain  grain  reserves — a 
Incidentally,   would  presumably 
own  national  Interest.  It  would 
ately  expensive,  as  Americans 
son  to  know,  but  It  Is  a  kind  o' 
that  nations  with  uneven  climati 
usually  find  it  useful  to  carry. 

The  present  arrangement — or 
rangement — permits  the  Soviets 
upon  our  market  without  warn 
It  like  a  speculator.  That  runs 
for  our  steady  customers,  like 
who  buy   at   a  constant   rate, 
month,  rather  than  using  hit- 
tics.  If  the  Soviets  will   not 
maximum-minimum  agreement, 
response  by  the  United  States 
unilateral  announcement  llmiti 
example,   to   a   percentage    of    t 
year's  sales  and  no  more. 

Precisely  to  protect  themselvi 
kind  of  International  disruption 
other  major  grain  exporting 
long  since  put  foreign  sales  in 
government   agencies.   Until   the 
sheer  size  of  the  American  harv 
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American  reserves  insulated  our  markets  and 
prices  from  the  Impact  of  foreign  sales.  But 
currently  those  sales  are  getting  very  much 
bigger.  The  buyers  are  Increasingly  govern- 
ments that  are  committed  to  raising  nutri- 
tional standards  at  home.  The  United  States 
has  never  wanted  to  set  up  a  state  export 
agency  for  grain  and.  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  need  for  It.  Most  of 
the  major  buyers  are  like  Japan,  willing  to 
make  long-term  commitments  and  stick  to 
them.  All  of  the  serious  difficulties  lie  with 
one  country  alone  and  can  best  be  resolved 
by  negotiations  with  its  government.  In- 
creasing American  agricultural  exports  will 
benefit  the  whole  country — as  long  as  they 
Increase  steadily  and  predictably.  It  requires 
the  kind  of  firm  understanding  that  this 
country  now  has  with  its  Japanese  custom- 
ers— but,  notoriously,  not  so  far  with  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  offer  any  assistance  that  I 
can  provide  in  establishing  such  negotia- 
tions with  nations  that  anticipate  wheat 
purchases  in  this  country.  I  can  think  of 
no  activity  which  would  directly  benefit 
the  people  of  Oregon  and  the  Nation 
more. 


FRAUD:  A  GROWING  PROBLEM  FOR 
BANKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  I  wish 
to  insert  into  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  8,  1975,  issue 
of  Business  ^Week  magazine  entitled 
"Fraud:  A  Growing  Problem  for  Banks." 
The  statistics  reveal  that  losses  to  com- 
mercial banks  because  of  fraud  have  in- 
creased from  $20.4  miUion  in  1964-65  to 
$188.7  miUion  in  1974-75. 

The  disturbing  upward  trend  in  inter- 
nal fraud  at  commercial  banks  raise  the 
issue  of  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Bank  Protection  Act  which  now  apply  to 
external  crimes  of  violence  should  be 
amended.  A  serious  question  is  raised  re- 
specting the  efiBcacy  of  bank  examina- 
tion procedures  and  coordination  among 
the  fragmented  regulatory  structure  to 
insure  the  implementation  of  adequate 
and  uniform  standards  applicable  to  in- 
ternal controls.  These  problems  may  be 
intensified  as  electronic  funds  transfer 
mechanisms  are  Implemented  in  the  fi- 
nancial system.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing episodes  in  banking  history  was 
the  failure  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  take  effective  and  timely  ac- 
tion against  the  flagrant  conflicts  of  In- 
terests perpetrated  by  C.  Amholdt  Smith 
which  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  U.S. 
National  Bank  in  San  Diego  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  to  which  I  refer  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Business  Week  magnzlne,  Sept.  8, 
1975] 

Frat;d:  A  Growing  Problem  fob  Banks 

While  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions have  suffered  a  variety  of  troubles  In 
recent  years,  they  have  also  been  beset  by  a 
stunning  surge  in  losses  from  Internal  em- 
bezzlement and  other  frauds.  The  losses  re- 
main tiny  relative  to  total  deposits,  but  the 
rising  incidence  of  embezzlement  Is  creating 
worries  for  officials  concerned  with  bank 
security. 


In  1965,  Insured  financial  Institutions 
hicludlng  commercial  banks,  savings  &  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
credit  unions — lost  $24.4-mllllon  to  frauds. 
There  were  2,835  cases  reported,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  U.S.  attor- 
neys obtained  604  convictions.  By  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  June  30,  the  loot  was  up  to 
$188.7-mUlion,  although  $33.9-mUllon  was 
later  recovered.  Reported  cases  totaled  10,181, 
and  there  were  1,511  convictions. 

The  Insurance  and  Protection  Div.  of  the 
American  Bankers  Assn.  has  kept  a  close 
watch  on  the  Increase  In  fraud  but  is  at  a 
loss  to  explain  Its  causes.  Hollis  W.  Bowers, 
director  of  the  division,  says:  "There  doesn't 
appear  to  be  any  one  reason  for  the  Increase. 
We  have  social  problems  over  which  we  don't 
have  any  control.  There  has  been  a  large  In- 
crease in  all  types  of  crime." 

One  factor  that  Bowers  believes  may  ac- 
count for  part  of  the  growth  In  fraud  Is 
simply  increased  opportunity.  Ten  years  ago, 
there  were  39,912  offices  of  insured  Institu- 
tions with  total  deposits  of  $451-bllllon.  By 
fiscal  1975.  there  were  72,801  offices  with  de- 
posits of  Just  over  $l-trilllon.  But  the  In- 
crease in  crimes  Is  too  great  to  be  explained 
merely  by  the  growth  of  banking.  In  1965 
there  was  one  fraud  for  each  11  offices,  and 
by  1975  it  was  up  to  one  for  each  seven. 

THE  QUANTUM  JUMP  IN  EMBEZZLEMENTS  (RFPORTEO 
CASES  OF  FRAUD  AND  EMBEZZLEMENT  IN  AIL  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS) 
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Losses  (mil- 

Fiscal year 

lions  of  dollars) 

Cases 

Convictions 

1964  65.... 

$20.4 

2.835 

604 

l%5-66.... 

18.2 

3,030 

626 

1%6^7.... 

20.4 

3.157 

669 

l%7-68.... 

25.8 

3.405 

674 

1968-69.... 

32.9 

3,773 

730 

l%9-70.... 

72.7 

4,125 

712 

1970-71.... 

113.5 

5.494 

949 

1971-72.... 

123.3 

6.842 

991 

1972-73.... 

135.6 

6.787 

1,064 

1973-74.... 

151.1 

7.820 

1,200 

1974-75.... 

188.7 

10, 181 

1,511 

Source:  American  Bankers  Association. 

Bowers  does  not  believe  the  increase  re- 
sults from  changes  within  the  banking  In- 
dustry aiid  specifically  rejects  the  notion  that 
computerized  accounting  methods  have  made 
embezzlement  and  other  frauds  easier  to  per- 
petrate. "A  fraud  would  be  committed  with 
or  without  the  computer,"  he  says. 

John  S.  Monroe,  associate  director  of  the 
Bank  Administration  Institute,  says  he  be- 
lieves the  coming  of  electronic  fund-trans- 
fer systems  might  help  reduce  embezzle- 
ments. "Tlie  fewer  tellers  you  have  and  the 
less  cash  you  have  around,  the  less  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation,"  he  says. 

Neither  the  ABA  nor  the  FBI,  which  Inves- 
tigates most  fraud  ca.ses,  has  statistics  avail- 
able on  the  types  of  financial  institutions 
affected  by  embezzlement  nor  on  the  most 
common  types  of  frauds. 

LOAN    FRAUDS 

A  survey  by  the  BAI  Indicates  embezzle- 
ment is  most  prevalent  In  multlbranch 
banks,  despite  the  fact  these  institutions 
generally  have  the  best  audits.  Bowers,  how- 
ever, says  that  while  any  bank  employee  who 
has  access  to  any  type  of  account  has  the 
opportunity  to  become  an  embezzler,  loan  ac- 
counts are  a  major  source  of  loss.  Loan  frauds 
create  the  opportinilty  for  looting  large  sums 
and  helped  boost  the  average  take  from  em- 
bezzlement to  more  than  $17,000  last  year. 
The  most  popular  approach  appears  to  be 
the  creation  of  fraudulent  accounts,  where  a 
loan  officer,  perhaps  working  with  an  outside 
confederate,  processes  loans  for  nonexistent 
borrowers  and  pockets  the  principal. 

Bowers  believes  the  key  here  is  Increased 
vigilance  in  audit  procedures.  "Loan  accounts 


have  to  be  watched  all  the  time,"  he  says. 
••you  have  to  go  out  and  talk  to  the  borrow- 
ers to  make  certain  they  really  exist  and  that 
ihe  loans  are  what  they  appear  to  be." 

Iklonroe  agrees  that  better  audit  controls 
are  the  key  to  protection.  "If  a  guy  wants 
to  steal  from  you,  he  can  steal  from  you,"  he 
says.  "It's  a  matter  of  catching  him  early." 
He  believes  audits  are  of  far  greater  use 
in  finding  and  preventing  embezzlements 
than  varlotis  psychological  testing  procedures 
designed  to  screen  out  potential  criminals 
Hmong  bank  employees.  "We  could  spend 
more  money  developing  psychological  profiles 
of  potential  embezzlers  than  we  lose  in 
frauds,"  Bowers  says. 

Banking  Industry  soiirce.=!  also  say  that 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  embezzlers 
could  prove  a  deterrent.  "Many  U.S.  attorneys 
won't  even  prosecute  a  case  Involving  a  cou- 
ple of  thousand  dollars,"  one  official  says. 
"The  embezzler  Is  quietly  fired,  any  benefits 
he  may  have  coming  are  attaclied  to  recover 
the  loss,  and  he  Is  out  of  the  banking  In- 
dustry forever.  And  that's  the  end  of  It." 

Although  embezzlement  Is  a  serious  con- 
cern for  banks,  bonding  Insurance  generally 
covers  any  loss,  except  for  a  deductible  pay- 
ment, which  ranges  from  SI, COO  up  to  .$50,000. 
The  only  real  trouble  can  come  when  the 
bank's  top  officers  are  doing  the  looting.  Bank 
regulators.  In  fact,  were  so  concerned  over 
the  health  of  U.S.  National  Bank  In  San 
Diego  In  1973  that  they  Uisisted  on  Its  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder.  A  main  cause  of  the 
bank's  demise:  huge  loans  to  Chairman  C. 
Arnholt  Smith'b  Westgate-Californi.t  con- 
gloiner.iie  that  could  never  be  paid  biuk. 


THE  OZONE  PRESERVATION  ACT 
OF  1975 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  state  to  my  colleagues  to- 
day that  I  believe  the  evidence  demon- 
strating the  reductions  in  our  essential 
levels  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is  gain- 
ing in  preponderance.  Legislation  is 
needed  now  to  limit  the  emissions  of 
fluorocarbons  into  the  atmosphere  which 
are  currently  reacliing  1  megaton  an- 
nually. 

Considering  the  dangers  to  our  envi- 
ronment and  the  relatively  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  available  alternatives  to  flu- 
orocarbon  use.  I  believe  we  should  take 
action  now.  Although  absolute  proof  has 
not  been  sliown  for  the  ozwne  depletion 
theory  due  to  fluorocarbons,  I  believe  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  a  judgment  of  cau- 
tion. A  judgment  that  the  present  ri.sks 
are  too  great  to  not  immediately  control 
fiuorocarbon  emissions  into  the  ambient 
air. 

This  is  the  opinion  I  offered  to  the  Sen- 
ate Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Subcommittee  investigating  the  upper 
atmosphere  this  morning,  together  with 
my  comments  on  the  scientific  Informa- 
tion showing  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence that  fluorocarbons  are  causing  re- 
ductions of  the  Earth's  ozone  shield. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  testimony,  and  an  article  which 
appeared  in  tlie  New  York  Times  yester- 
day morning  concerning  climatic 
changes  due  to  fiuorocarbon  emissions  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Statement  Betore  the  Senate  Aeronattti- 
CAL  AND  Space  Sciences  Ad  Hoc  Sttbcom- 
mittee  on  the  Upper  Atmosphere,  Sep- 
tember 15.  1975,  Concerning  the  Ozonk 
Depletion  Theory,  and  the  Ozone  Pres- 
erv.\tion  Act  of  1975,  et  Senator  Bob 
packwood 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  Colleagues,  I 
truly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you  today  on  the  serious  Issue  of 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion  you  are  ambi- 
tiously Investigating.  The  Importance  of  the 
task  you  have  taken  upon  yourselves  Is  a 
fine  mark  of  concern  to  a  public  awaiting 
definite  answers  to  the  questions  of  danger 
resulting  from  ozone  reduction,  and  our 
Nation's  scientists'  vigorous  efforts  to  pro- 
duce conclusive  proof  of  tha-;e  health  and  en- 
vironmental threats. 

During  the  last  five  months  the  public  has 
witnessed  a  number  of  significant  decisions 
on  the  controversy  over  fiuorocarbons  caus- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  ozone  content  of  the 
stratosphere;  ozone  concentrations  that  are 
critical  to  our  health,  and  our  existing  natu- 
ral envlrorunent. 

First,  after  exhaustive  hearings  and  de- 
bate, my  home  State  of  Oregon  statutori  \ 
banned  from  sale  all  aerosol  spray  cans  con- 
taining fiuorocarbons  11,  12  and  others  con- 
taining unbonded  hydrogen,  within  the 
State  beginning  March  1,  1977.  Oregon's 
forthright  action  sparked  a  legitiniaie  alarm, 
together  with  other  warnings,  th«t  has  been 
building  a  preponderance  of  e\iclence  lend- 
ing support  to  the  claims  of  o/m\e  depletion. 
The  Federal  Task  Force  on  Inadvertent 
Modification  of  the  Strato.spiiere  pronounced 
that  a  "legitimate  cause  for  concern"  ex- 
ists that  two  fiuorocarbon  gases  are  dam- 
aging the  Earth's  protective  ozone  shield. 
"Unless  new  scientific  evidence  is  found  to 
remove  the  cause  lor  concern ",  the  IMOS 
Task  Force  advocated  restricted  use  of  fluoro- 
carbons 11  and  12. 

Sub.'^pqr.eatly,  the  State  of  New  York  came 
within  a  lew  vital  votes  of  enacting  restric- 
tive legislation  on  these  freons.  On  June  20. 
li»75.  the  Johnson  Wax  Company  made  a 
.startling  announcement,  that  it  would  im- 
mediately cease  to  use  all  fiuorocarbon  pro- 
pellant  In  Us  production  lines.  While  some 
have  discounted  the  importance  of  this  de- 
cision. I  believe  it  stands  out  as  a  striking 
expres.sioji  of  concern  not  yet  shown  by  sim- 
ilarly airect«a  iutereots  lii  the  fiuorocarbon 
debate. 

Dravii-.g  to  a  close  the  $30  million,  three 
year.  Climatic  Impact  Assessment  Program 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation,  a  .5 
percent  depletion  per  year  was  described 
as  a  "negligible  eflect  on  the  ozone  layer." 
Mr.  Chairman,  ozone  depletion  calculations 
have  provided  dramatlcaUy  higher  estimates 
of  3,  5,  10,  14,  and  22  percent  depletion  of 
our  essential  ozone  concentrations,  depend- 
ing on  the  promptness  we  show  in  control- 
ling the  release  of  certain  fluorocarbons. 

The  public  has  responded  to  the  warnings 
offered  thus  far.  Total  1974  aerosol  sales,  in- 
cluding tliose  not  containing  fluorocarbons, 
were  reported  by  industry  to  have  decrea.sed 
about  five  to  ten  percent  over  1973.  News  ar- 
ticles over  the  last  six  months  have  resounded 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  statements  of 
growing  evidence  of  ozone  depletion,  to  the 
hundieds  of  published  scientific  papers  of- 
fering affirmative  results  on  key  aspecus  of 
the  ozone  depletion  claim  due  to  freons. 

The  concept  of  fiuorocarbon  caused  reduc- 
tions in  the  stratosphere  Is  admittedly  not 
a  simple  matter.  As  one  ascends  in  the  alti- 
tude the  atmosphere  becomes  less  and  less 
dense  becatise  the  pull  of  gravity  on  atmos- 
pheric gases  weakens.  The  sun's  Invisible, 
ultraviolet  radiation  Is  extremely  energetic 
at  these  levels  In  the  Ionosphere,  but  docs 
not  rea>^''.i  the  earth's  surface  In  great  quan- 


tities, because  the  ultraviolet  rays  are  ab- 
sorbed by  oxygen  molecules  as  It  turns  them 
Into  oxygen  atoms.  It  Is  precisely  these  free 
atoms  drifting  downward  and  coilldlng  with 
oxygen  molecules  which  creates  the  protec- 
tion shield  of  that  very  reactive  form  ot 
oxygen  called  o^oue — or  molecules  made  up 
of  three  atoms  oi  oxygen. 

Although  o/Di-.e  remains  concentrated  be- 
tween roughl'  U)  and  40  miles  of  altitude, 
beneath  the  o.\yj;eu  molecule  shield  above. 
It  nonetheless  performs  an  invaluable  role 
absorbing  energetic  ultraviolet  radiation; 
radiation  strong  enough  to  destroy  or  damage 
living  cells. 

Ozone's  otl.  t  luiique  feature  in  absorb- 
ing this  radl  'ion  is  that  it  makes  tiie  strat- 
ospheric aiv  in  which  it  rests — 10  to  30  mile^ 
above  the  f;;rili"s  surface,  hotter  than  the  air 
below  lu  miles.  Thus  a  situation  is  created 
In  which  gases  introduced  Into  the  atmos- 
phere rinde  it  relatively  easy  to  rise  upward 
due  to  turbulence,  and  then  once  introduced 
to  the  stratosphere  above  10  miles,  fairly  dif- 
licult  to  get  out  again,  due  to  entropy! 

Chlorofluoroniethanes  nre  themselves 
highly  Inert  chemically,  and  do  not  react  di- 
rectly with  ozone  or  ordinary  oxygen  atoms. 
However,  after  ahsorbtlon  of  short  wave- 
length ultraviolet  radiation  of  1900-2250 
angstroms,  each  molecule  decomposes,  and 
releases  a  free  radical  atomic  chlorine,  which 
attacks  ozone  through  catalytic  chain 
reactions. 

It  Is  this  very  Incidence  of  chlorine  atoms 
which  initiates  the  ozone  depletion  chain  re- 
action. It  Is  precisely  this  non-steady-state 
chain  reaction  we  must  seek  to  curtail,  by 
regulating  our  continuous  emissions  of 
chlDrine  carrying  fluorocarbons.  It  Is  our 
failure  to  control  these  freon  emissioits  which 
can  well  lead  to  Increases  In  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation and  corresponding  levels  of  skin  can- 
cer. As  it  is  generally  accepted,  a  one  percent 
decrease  in  ozone,  would  result  in  a  two  per- 
cent increase  In  deaths  and  skin  cancer  cases. 
For  the  upcoming  year  this  would  mean  an 
additional  40  deaths  and  1,200  new  cases  of 
skin  cancer,  totalling  about  2.040  and  601.200 
respectively.  Moreover,  the  changes  In  phys- 
iological and  growth  characteristics  of  cer- 
tain plant  species,  dlsturbancei  In  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  ecosystems,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  reduced  crop  yields  are  risks  we  niav 
avoid  with  prompt  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  two  crucial  points 
have  been  made  on  the  Impact  of  fiuorocar- 
bon emissions.  First,  at  a  lower,  more  con- 
servative estimate,  we  can  expect  a  delav 
period  between  freon  emissions  and  their  ef- 
fect up<  .  the  ozone  of  approximately  10 
years.  Nearly  14  billion  pounds  of  freons  11 
and  12  have  been  released  Into  the  atmos- 
phere to  date;  present  production  Is  doubl- 
ing every  5  to  7  years,  and  on  a  planet  of 
over  four  billion  people,  220  mUllon  Ameri- 
cans release  half  of  the  world's  freons.  Geii- 
tlemer.  we  have  a  large  responsibility. 

Secondly,  the  removal  rate  of  these  dair.af;- 
ing  molecules  from  the  strato.sphere  is  ex- 
tremely long,  lasting  an  average  of  50  to 
100  years  In  the  atmosphere. 

Considering  these  two  point  and  the  level 
of  emls-slons  presently  allowed  to  continue, 
I  find  the  averaged  estimates  of  a  one  to  two 
percent  reduction  In  ozone  b\-  the  IMOS 
Task  Force  sufficiently  alarming  to  warrant 
action  limiting  freon  emissions. 

Despite  the  preponderance  of  existing  data, 
and  lack  of  adequate  rebuttal,  what  has  been 
the  response  of  tlie  opponents  to  a  control 
of  freon  releases.  I  Judge  their  general  argu- 
ments to  be  throe : 

First,  that  ozone  depletion  due  to  freons 
is  a  mere  hypothesis  and  not  to  be  believed. 
Our  state  of  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  stratosphere  Is  much  greater  than  Is  be- 
ing admitted.  The  United  States  has  been 
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funding    an    Intensive.    $30   m 
study,  wliich  I  have  already 
focus  closely  on  the  chemical 
volviiig  reactions  with  ozone  in 
sphere   of   nitrogen   oxides.   In 
the    hundreds    of    papers    on 
chemistry  to  be  reviewed  over 
or  two.  very  few,  if  any.  have  ori| 
the  industries  involved  here 

Scientific  predictions  of  the 
ously  rest  on  hypothesis,  if  no 
strict  definition,  then  due  t.Q 
luctance  in  science  to  assign  dc 
tainty  to  novel  theories.  alUioi 
gaining  in  preponderance. 

The  second  objection   raised 
other  source  for  the  rudical  ciii 
must  be  considered,  before  Jrcon 
the  contributing  cause  of  ozone 
tion.   Other  sources  suggested 
emissions   and   amounts  derivin 
ocean.  Significant  evidence  exists 
trary. 

Dr.  Al  Lazrus.  at  the  National 
Atmospheric  Research,  has  mea 
of  HCl  as  high  as  28  kilometers 
Dr.  Lazrus  has  measured  have  bee 
as  very  close  to  the  results  cyj: 
either  carbon  tetrachloride,  or  the 
carbons — freon.  11  and  12  presen 
portantly,   the   Incidence   of   HC 
with  altitude.  As  Dr.  Rowland 
fact  that  HCl  increases  with  alt 
consistent    with    every   proposed 
chlorine  injection  into  the  stra 
cept  the  photolysis  of  an  organic 
(freons  11  and  12).  It  is  not 
volcanic  erruptions  and  emissior 
consistent  with  the  sea  salt  o 
notion.  The  HCl  occurence  at  hig  > 
higher  altitude  is  consistent  onl 
hypotheses  that  have  been  su 
of  the  loss  of  chlorine  from 
which  has  managed  to  be  carri 
the  27  kilometer  level  in  such  a 
to  react."  In  point  of  fact,  it  i.? 
photolysis  of  freon  11  or  12  that 
way  to  get  radical  chlorine  atoms 
tudes  above  27  kilometers  which  b 
ozone  molecules. 

Other   research   concerning   HC 
has    recently    rendered    similar 
results.  Dr.  Barney  Parmer,  at  tl 
pulsion  Laboratory  in  Pasadena, 
has    collected    Infrared    spectrum 
ments  using  a  U-2  plane  at  higli 
and  taken  readings  from  both  a 
French  Concorde  SST.  By  recording 
spectrums  during  dawn   and  dus  c 
properties  of  the  atmo.sphere  cojld 
termlned.  Dr.  Parmer  found  that 
diminished   from   ground   level   t( 
urably  small  amounts  around  7 
HCl   began   to   reappear   in   gTeat4r 
tratlons  around  15-16  kilometers 
off  between  8-14  kilometers 
well  the  alternative  explanation 
insertion   from  oceans   or   volcancles 
than  freon  decomposition.  The  po 
there  would  clearly  be  an  inclderfce 
throughout     this     atmospheric 
rather  than  Just  below  and  abov 
out  layer. 

The     third     argument     general^r 
against    the   depletion    theory    is 
models  from  which   calculations 
are   simplistic,   unldlmenslonal, 
fore,  do  not  accurately  assess  th« 
of  the  complex  atmoepberlc  issuei 
tion. 

At  face  value  this  .seems  reasonibi 
cism,  but  how  has  the  unldimensicjial 
prejudiced     the     model's 
though  other  reactions  of  atmosph  • 
cules  could  occur  to  alter  the 
drawn  from  the  basic  Rowland-Mo 
el,  no  alternate  explanations  have 
fered.  In  fact,  the  two  postulates  u 
the  model  are  based — the  upward 
of   freons  and   subsequent   loss  ol 
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3   year     atoms  by  fluorocarbons  during  photolysis — 
mfcntloned,  to     liave  been  well  documented, 
problems  in-  Dr.  Krey  of  the  Health  Safety  Laboratory 

the  strato-     of   the   former   Atomic   Energy   Commission 
iddltion,   in     made  several  measurements  at  altitudes  of 
4;ratospheric      12  to  19  kilometers  which  all  contained  cou- 
last  year     centratlons    of    freon    11.    Additionally,  Dr. 
nated  from     Krey  found  a  fall-off  in  freon  concentration 
with    rising    altitude,    in    accord    with    the 
photolysis   reaction.   Similar   monitoring   by 
Dr.  Murcray,  over  the  last  six  years  Indicates 
the  presence  of  freon  12  as  high  as  21  kilo- 
meters. 

Laboratory  experiments  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  freon  12  rele.ises  a  chlorine 
atom  under  the  appropriate  ultraviolet  wave- 
length band,  or  'window".  The  University  of 
California,  Irvine,  decomposed  chlorine  with 
1.849  angstroms;  Julian  Hycrln's  study  group 
at  Penn.sylvania  State  determined  2,139 
angstroms,  which  completes  the  lower  and 
higher  boundaries  of  freon  decomposition 
in  the  ozone  depletion  model. 

Fnially,  in  analyzing  the  depletion  model. 
Dr.  Rowland  has  individually  used  the  exist- 
ing eddy-diffusion  coefficients  of  Wotsy- 
McElroy,  Crutzen  and  Chang,  the  principal 
researchers  in  this  area.  In  each  case,  sub- 
stituting coefficients  Into  the  model.  Dr.  Row- 
land stated  that,  "the  fall-off  with  altitude 
which  Dr.  Krey  has  made  is  consistent  with 
the  photolysis  decomposition  approach." 
Thus,  three  separate  and  Independent  anal- 
yses of  the  fluorocarbon  impact  In  ozone  de- 
pletion are  in  agreement  with  the  unidlmen- 
.sional  model  of  Rowland  and  Molina. 

Based  on  this  research,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
after  careful  review  of  the  statements  made 
before  this  Committee,  as  well  as  the  House 
Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environment, 
during  December,  1974, 1  believe  a  Judgement 
of  caution  should  be  made  to  control  fluoro- 
carbon emissions  into  the  ambient  air.  Three 
fundamental  reasons  underscore  my  Judg- 
ment of  caution  for  the  control  of  fluoro- 
carbons. 

First,  consider  the  nearly  ten  year  time 
lag  between  the  release  of  fluorocarbons  and 
their  impact  on  the  ozone  layer.  Even  if  a 
ban  were  enforced  today,  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects due  to  ozone  depletion  would  continue 
for  a  decade:  a  decade  of  potential  damage 
we  cannot  anticipate  with  certainty. 

Secondly,  consider  the  degree  of  certainty, 
perhaps  apodictic,  which  some  say  must  be 
demonstrated  before  freon  controls  are  initi- 
ated. Again,  let  me  reiterate  the  prepond- 
erance of  evidence  which  monthly,  for  the 
last  year,  has  made  the  probability  of  ozone 
depletion  more  likely  and  closer  to  certain. 
I  question  how  long  we  can  wait  proof  posi- 
tive while  risking  the  sizeable,  unforeseen 
impacts  to  our  environment. 

Third,  I  serlou.sly  doubt  that  the  conse- 
quences of  controlling  freon  as  I  have  pro- 
posed   impKwes    any    undue    or    inequitable 
hardships   on    the   public    or    industry.    On 
balance,  recognizing  the  great  risks  we  take 
by   waiting    longer    to   restrict   the   present 
level  of  emissions,  by  waiting  longer  for  re- 
search results  that  may  be  years  away,  and 
not  by  realizing  the  reasonable  alternatives 
to  freon  propellants  now,  we  may  be  mak- 
ing a  grievous  error.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
have   commented   during  these   hearings,   I 
too,  would  rather  "err  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion", than  answer  to  my  children  for  hav- 
ing   not   acted    when   dangers   seemed    im- 
minent. 
I  introduced  "The  Ozone  Preservation  Act 
e  critl-     of   1975,"  on  June   19,   1975,  providing  four 
model     separate  fluorocarbon  control  features  to  be- 
?     Al-      come   effective    as   regulations   promulgated 
rlc  mole-      by    the    Environmental    Protection    Agency, 
conclusions     one  year  and  a  half  after  enactment  of  the 
ina  mod-      bill: 

been  of-         1.  Prohibiting  the  sale  and  distribution  of 

1  on  which     aerosol  spray  containers  containing  fluoro- 

dlffuslon     carbons  -11  and  -12,  CFCl,,  and  CP.Cl-,  in 

chlorine     line  with  the  Task  Force  reconimondations 
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2.  For  the  control  of  fluorocarbon  emissions 
into  the  ambient  air  from  sources  other  than 
aerosol  spray  containers.  Including  air  con- 
ditioning and  refrigeration  systems. 

3.  For  the  control  of  other  fluorocarbon  and 
chlorofluoroniethane  compound  emissions 
which  the  Administrator  Judges  to  threaten 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  environment. 

4.  In  addition,  the  regulations  in  (2)  and 
1 3)  will  include  standards  to  limit  emissions. 

The  approach  I  have  taken  is  comprehen- 
sive, .since  it  includes  both  aerosol  propellant 
emissions  and  other  sources,  such  as  refrig- 
eration and  air  conditioning  systems.  In- 
asmuch as  it  provides  authority  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  limit  other  fluorocarbon  emis- 
sions, the  approach  acknowledges  there  may 
be  other  controls  needed  as  our  knowledge 
expands  la  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  colleague, 
Senator  Bumpers,  for  his  suggestion  to  estab- 
lish an  Upper  Atmosphere  Research  Center. 
While  work  is  being  done  by  numerous  agen- 
cies at  the  Federal  level,  the  coordination  of 
the  studies  and  program  results  are  not  co- 
ordinated within  a  center  of  common  pur- 
pose. Both  as  an  advising  body,  and  Informa- 
tion headquarters,  I  believe  the  concept  is 
sound. 

Again,  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today.  I  hope 
your  testimony  in  days  to  come  proves  clear 
and  convincing.  Thank  you. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  14,  1975) 

Climatic   Chances  by   Aerosols   in 

Atmosphere   Feared 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

Although  attention  in  the  debate  regard- 
ing the  role  of  fluorocarbon  aerosol  sprays 
has  hitherto  focused  on  public  health  ques- 
tions, it  has  now  been  proposed  that  they 
could  alter  world  climates. 

According  to  calculations  by  Dr.  Veerab- 
hadran  Ramanathan  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  Langley 
Research  Center  In  Hampton,  Va.,  fluoro- 
carbons in  the  atmosphere  could  have  a 
■  greenhouse  effect'  similar  to  that  caused  by 
carbon  dioxide. 

Such  an  effect  occurs  when  a  gas,  acting 
like  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  permits  sun- 
light to  pass  freely,  but  inhibits  the  escape 
of  heat  in  tlie  form  of  infrared  radiation.  The 
result  Is  a  warming  of  the  lower  atmosphere 
and  the  earth. 

It  is  an  extreme  greenhouse  effect  that  is 
believed  to  account  for  the  oven-hot  temper- 
ature of  Venus,  whose  atmosphere  consists 
of  a  heavy  blanket  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Dr.  Ramanathan's  warning,  based  on  calcu- 
lations to  be  published  shortly  In  the  Journal 
Science,  coincides  with  a  growing  number  of 
stratospheric  observations  that  bear  on  the 
controversy. 

According  to  the  experimenters,  these  sug- 
gest— but  do  not  prove — that  fluorocarbons 
in  the  strato.sphere  have  been  broken  down 
into  chlorine,  which  can  then  act  to  deplete 
the  ozone  of  that  region.  The  public  health 
concern  relates  to  the  role  of  ozone  In  ab- 
sorbing wavelengths  of  ultraviolet  sunlight 
that  otherwise  cause  skin  cancer  and  other 
Injury  to  earth-borne  life. 

Dr.  Ramanathan's  calculations  suggest  the 
possibility  of  climatic  effects  far  less  dra- 
matic than  those  on  Venus,  but  nevertheless 
of  major  importance  to  mankind.  If,  he  sug- 
gests, fluorocarbons  reach  a  level  of  two  parts 
per  billion  in  the  atmosphere,  as  predicted 
for  the  end  of  this  century  if  present  usage 
continues,  global  temperature  would  rise  on 
the  average  about  1.6  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

He  points  out  that  significant  changes  in 
v.'orld  patterns  of  rainfall,  aridity,  ice  cover 
and  other  climatic  variables  have  been  pre- 
dicted If  average  global  temperatures  vary  as 
little  aj-  0  09  degrees. 
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FEEDBACK   EFFECTS 

However,  Dr.  Ramanathan  notes  that  his 
estimates  do  not  take  Into  account  such 
complicating  factors  as  atmospheric  circu- 
lation and  various  feedback  effects.  Hence. 
lie  says,  his  proposal  should  be  regarded  as 
ii'dicatlve  of  possible  coniieqtiences,  rather 
■  han  as  a  flrm  prediction. 

Recent  long-term  predictions  of  climate 
LhiMige  have  been  contradictory.  Some  fore- 
rasters  believe  a  cooling  trend  has  begun  that 
may  mark  the  return  to  another  ice  age. 
Others  say  a  natural  80-year  c.vcle  is  hearing 
its  coolest  phase  and  that  a  marked  warm- 
ing i.^'  in  store,  reinforced  by  the  greenhou.se 
effect  nf  carbon  dioxide  from  iupI  bttrning. 

Whatever  the  effect  of  fluorocarhons.  they 
would  presumably  be  but  'i:i.>  iiinmij;  several 
sudi  factors. 

Roughly  half  of  all  aeroNol  spri».y  cans  u.«e 
pressurized  fluorocarbon  fj.i^-  as  a  proppilant. 
While  these  gases  are  categorized  under 
various  names,  the  term  fluorocarbon  is  now 
most  widely  used,  apart  from  Ibe  trade  name 
Freon,  used  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemotirs  iv 
Co.,  the  primary  nianulactnr«'r  oi  fluorocar- 
Ijons. 

They  are  also  used  In  refrigeration  and  alr- 
rondltloning  systems. 

They  are  compounds  of  chlorine,  fluorine 
RUd  carbon  that  are  valued  because  they  do 
not  react  chemically  with  the  material  behag 
•sprayed.  Almost  nil  cosmetic  aerosols  are 
propelled  by  one  of  t)ip  two  tVirins  in  i^piiera! 
use.  PC-11  and  FC-12. 

POPt.n.ARITV  INtPI-A-Srs; 

Because  they  do  not  react  cheniic;i!ly,  tlu-y 
have  accumulated  in  the  atmosphere  as  (heir 
use  became  increasingly  populHr  during  the 
hist  decade.  The  current  concern  io  that  they 
r.re  broken  down  by  ultraviolet  sunlight  when 
they  reach  the  stratosphere,  releasing  free 
chlorine  whose  reactions  deplete  the  pro- 
tetiive  ozone  of  that  region. 

The  chemical  Industry  has  quest ioneU  this 
h'.pothesl.s  from  the  start.  Plr^t.  it  e.'cpre.ssed 
douljt  that  fluorocarbons  were  reaching  that 
high  in  the  atmosphere.  However,  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Environmental  Science  and 
Tcclmology  carries  a  report  on  stratospheric 
meKsuremenis  from  an  Air  Force  jet  show- 
ing fluorocarbons  pre.scnt  nt  ultiludes  as  high 
ai,  GO.OOO  feet. 

The  study,  carried  o»ii  bv  .scienli.«;,a  of  the 
Statewide  Air  PolUition  Rfsearch  Center  at 
the  University  of  California.  Riveivide.  was 
supported  by  a  grant  Irc^m  tlie  Mi.ntifactur- 
iiig  Chemists  As.sociation. 

It  \M\s  also  argued  by  skeptics  that  chlorine 
of  organic  and  volcanic  origin  was  already 
in  tiie  stratosphere.  Prom  time  iriiniemorlal, 
it  was  said,  the  ciznne  layer  has  .survived  in 
the  presence  of  this  chlorine,  both  in  free 
atoms  and  a»  hydrogen  chloride,  and  a  lltrle 
nmrt'  i:,  unlikely  to  inuke  much  dirt  ere  nee. 
sLfiWu:  Bn  rAsr. 

It  '.VH-i  pointed  out  as  well  that  'he  relea-^e 
of  chlorine  from  fluorocarbons  under  ultra- 
violet exposure  was  slower  at  the  chilly  tem- 
peratures Ol  the  stratosphere  than  at  typical 
l.iljoratory  temperatiu'es. 

This  has  been  found  in  cpoiinie'iis  by 
lite  National  Bureau  of  Standards  that,  how- 
evt'r.  al.so  .showed  that  shorter  uiiraviolet 
wavelengths  could  release  two  chlorine  atom.-: 
from  each  molecule,  rather  tiinr.  just  one. 

Two  groups  of  scientist*  have  now  made 
ob.servations  within  the  str.'itospliere  that. 
'hey  believe,  indicate  tlie  presence  tliere  ol 
i>  IfKal  source  of  chlorine.  'J"he  most'  obvioiLs 
■-'.leii  .',ource  would  be  fltiorotiubon  break- 
tiowii. 

What  they  have  detected  are  couciUerablc 
"mounts  of  hydrogen  chloride.  In  telephone 
interviews,  they  expressed  the  view  tliat  its 
".-it-'in  from  ocean  spray  could  be  ruled  out 
i'lKl  that  a  volcanic  source  seemed  unlikely. 

PREDICTIONS    t^PHEID 

lis  abundance  did  confovm  to  the  predic- 
tions of  atmospheric  chemists  ba5ed  on  the 
I'io.ence  and  breakdown  e.f  nur.rt.LMrboiv;. 


Yet  another  finding  was  that  the  abun- 
dance of  one  fluorocarbon — ^PC-11 — dropped 
off  more  rapidly  with  increasing  altitude 
than  its  sister  chemical,  PC-12.  This,  too, 
had  been  predicted  on  the  ground  that  FC-11 
broke  down  more  readily  when  subjected  to 
tiltraviolet  light  than  did  FC-12. 

On  Friday.  Dr.  Leioy  Heidt  of  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  in  Botilder, 
Colo.,  said  In  a  telephone  Interview  that  from 
direct  observations  it  had  been  found  that 
PC-11  virtually  disappeared  above  25  miles 
where.is  FC-12  persisted  almost  to  35  miles. 
This  is  seen  as  strong  evidence  that  a  break- 
down by  iilrraviolet  is  occurring.  The  ob.ser- 
VHtioiu.  were  by  balloon  .sampling  rather  than 
by  tlip  Nimbus  6  satellite,  as  was  reported 
Wedn.'sday  in  The  New  'Vork  Times. 

The  livdrogen  ciiloride  measurements  were 
I  nri-iert  out  by  t'ne  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
of  the  Calllornia  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Pasadena  and  by  tlie  National  Center  of  At- 
tuo.■^nIlerlc  Research  in  Boulder,  Colo.  In  the 
lorniei-  cHse,  the  observations  were  from  U-2 
.nircrnt:  above  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Si.K  ilirjhts  were  made  In  late  May  and 
June  io  elevations  as  high  as  13  miles.  At 
increasinti  altittide.->  up  to  a  height  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  there  was  a  .steady  decrease 
in  the  amoiuit  of  hydrogen  chloride,  which, 
it  wa.s  suspected,  vas  chiefly  of  oceanic  ori- 
gin. Bill  tl\en  the  amount  iuerca::ed  to  the 
H-mile  ceiling  of  the  flight. 

MAXIMl  M    ABVNDAN'CE 

A'  i-iirding  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Farmer,  leader  of 
the  oiiserving  group,  the  abundance  appar- 
eiiily  reached  Us  niaximttm  only  a  short 
distance  higher.  The  pattern,  he  said  in  a 
telephone  inter\iew,  was  "very  much"  like 
that  predicted  in  the  cone  depletion  h\ - 
pothesis. 

Within  a  week  or  two.  It  is  hoped  the  same 
.sampling  instrumettt  can  be  lifted  to  27 
miles  or  more  by  a  balloon. 

The  Colorado  group  made  lis  measure- 
ments from  Project  Ash  Can  balloons  flown 
from  Holloman  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Mexico. 
Ash  Can  is  one  of  two  Icng-stauduig  efforts 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — now  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration- to  keep  tiiitk  i.f  debris  ironi  atomic 
explosions. 

SE\.SO.VAL    XARIATIONS 

1 1  consists  of  balloon  flights,  whereas  its 
eoiupanlon  program,  known  as  Airstream. 
consists  of  sampling  by  aircruft.  Airstream 
missioii.s  are  ciurently  being  flown  at  three 
.•-easons  of  ilie  year  and  at  four  levels  of  the 
atmosphere  along  a  votite  from  north  of 
Alaska  to  Panama. 

BeoHtise  FC-11  was  a  useful  tracer  for  upper 
nir  movements,  .\;v:>;ieani  began  sampling 
it  in  1973.  a  year  before  it  was  proposed  as  a 
th'eai  to  the  ozone  layer. 

According  to  Dr.  Allan  I,.  Lazrus  of  the 
balloc!  sampling  team,  the  hydrogen  chloride 
level  rk-athed  its  miiximuni  of  one  part  per 
billion  !.i  n  height  of  15  miles,  with  little 
riroptiir  iroui  there  to  the  17-mile  ceiling  of  a 
rtifcln  hi.st  July.  From  otiier  flights,  there  seem 
to  be  seasonal  vafiaiinus  of  a  few  miles  in  this 
peak  level,  he  said. 

The  chief  remalni::^  uncertainly,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cairns  of  du  Pont,  is 
the  majiuer  in  which  chlorine  depletes  ozone 
under  the  special  conditions  of  the  strato- 
sphere. It  has  not  been  demonstrated,  for 
e.\amp!e,  that  tliis  breakdown  process  runs 
faster  thHii  th^  reactions  that  daily  recon- 
stitute to  ozone  la>er.  Dr.  Cairns  heads  dti 
Pout's  Central  Research  and  Development 
Department. 

A  variety  of  observations  are  under  wav  to 
record  thaitges  in  tlte  ozone  laAer,  partic- 
uKnly  at  a  helj:ht  of  about  25  miles,  where 
the  strongest  {U;t'rocarboii  eifect  has  been 
predicted.  Beca-.tse  tlie  ozone  layer  varies 
with  latitude,  Willi  t'ne  seasons  and  in  other 
ways,  ileilning  such  ehause  may  be  difficult 

This  alarms  .soir.,-  scientists  who  fear  that, 
by  the  lime  tlie  effect  be.omes  evident. 
cnou;;'i  lluorcCMrbons  v.V.l  h.ive  aicuinula  ed 


In  the  air  to  degrade  seriously  the  ozone  layer 
once  these  gases  reach  high  altitudes.  This 
could  then  cause  many  more  cases  of  tkin 
cancer  and  other  problems. 

The  Nimbus  6  satellite,  lauched  June  12 
Is  monitoring  the  ozone  both  In  terms  of  geo- 
graphical variations  and  vertical  distribution 
It  scans  close  to  tlte  horizon  for  the  charaf- 
teristie  infrared  radiation  j;iven  off  by  ozone 
when  heated  by  sunlight. 

An  atmosphere  Explorer  satellite,  to  be 
latniehed  in  November,  will  monitor  the 
n/-one  b>  looking  down  onto  the  atmosphere 
to  sec  how  much  .solar  ultraviolet  is  scattered 
back  into  the  sky.  The  le.ss  that  is  scattered, 
the  more  o7one  there  is.  In  its  eccentric  orbit, 
this  vehicle  will  repeatedly  plunge  to  within 
85  miles  of  the  earth,  penetiHling  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

Another  satellite,  Nimbus  4,  has  been 
monitoring  ozone  in  the  same  manner  since 
1970.  Worldwide  stations  also  monitor  the 
total  amount  of  ozone  overhead  by  recording 
how  imirh  solar  ultraviolet  gets  through  to 
the  ground. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXAHRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  tlie  Geno- 
cide Convention  continues  to  jeop- 
ardize U.S.  world  leadership  in  two 
fundamental  ways. 

First  and  most  ob\iou.sly,  it  jeop- 
ardizes U.S.  leadership  and  influence  in 
the  field  of  international  human  rights, 
an  area  in  which  the  United  Slates  takes 
an  extreme  amoimt  of  pride. 

Second,  Senate  delay  in  ratificatior. 
jeopardizes  U.S.  influence  in  other 
matters  of  international  significance. 
Who  can  deny  that  the  whole  range  of 
American  intei-national  relations  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  our  failure  to  accept 
our  responsibility  for  the  single  most  ab- 
horrent violation  of  human  rights?  Any 
nation  which  refuses  to  join  almost  90 
other  sovereign  nations  to  prevent  and 
punish  the  crime  of  uenocide  must  also 
suffer  a  lose  of  prestige  affecting  its 
other  activities  in  the  internatioiii'l 
arena.  This  lose  of  prestige  and  influ- 
ence has  been  the  stumbling  block  in 
American  efforts  to  enhance  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  tlie  area  of  huiiuni 
rii?ht,s. 

I  aaahi  urge  this  body  to  halt  (his  dis- 
iniegiation  of  U.S.  world  leadershi;>  in 
the  field  of  human  rights,  and  to  ndnni 
the  Cfiiocide  Convention. 


NAVV  WINS  -FLEECE  OF  THE 
MONTH-  AWARD 

Ml.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  everv 
montii  I  offer  an  av/ard  to  tlio  Govern- 
ment organization  offering  the  best  ex- 
ample of  wasting  or  squandering  public 
tax  funds.  In  the  past  several  months 
awards  have  gone  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Selective  Service  System.  NASA, 
National  Science  Foundation,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  FAA.  and  Congress. 

This  month's  "fleece,"  for  the  first 
time,  goes  to  one  of  tlie  military  services. 
The  U.S.  Navy  recei\es  this  singular  rec- 
ognition for  using  64  aircraft  to  fly  1,334 
officers  to  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas 
for  a  reunion  of  a  private,  nongovern- 
mental organization  during  the  height 
of  the  energy  crisis. 

During  the  September  6-8,  1974,  re- 
union of  the  Tallhook  As.sociation.  the 
Navy  placed  64  aircraft,  ranging  from 
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tactical  fighters  to  VIP  jets,  a 
Ice  of  1,334  Navy  ofBcers 
country  who  needed 
Las  Vegas. 

The  flights  cost  more  than 
tax  funds  and  squandered  347 
of  fuel  in  the  raidst  of  the  njost 
energy  crisis  the  Nation  has 

The  flights  were  authoriz4d 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
as  "space  required"  travel. 
ofiRcers  canied  the  required 
tion  for  "space  required"  trave 
and  none  was  involved  in  a  te 
permanent  change  of  station 
by  regulation.   The   designation 
subterfuge. 

Many  aircraft  were  taken 
tlonal  duty  for  these  flights 
C-9,  C-118,  C-117  and  CT-39  t 
trainers:  A-7  and  F-4  fighter 
VIP  configured  C-131  and 
A  number  of  flights  were  out 
several  forced  cancellation  o 
training  exercises. 

The  giant  airlift  was  of 
tude  that  It  required  the  a.ss 
13  Navy  personnel  for  grounp 
and  administration. 

The  Tailhook  Association  is 
nongovernmental  organization 
Ing  active  duty,  reserve,  and  re 
tary  aviators  and  civilians 
aircraft  carrier  affairs.  About 
sonnel  attended  the  reunion. 
to  the  association,  including 
6  vice  admirals,   15  rear 
captains,  1,055  other  ofHcers 
men,  40  naval  Reservists.  146 
tired,  69  active  duty  marinei, 
marines,   8   ottier   mihtary 
Federal  employee  civilians,  an 
civilians. 

Planes  left  for  Las  Vegas  f 
fornia,  Washington.  DC,  Floripa 
Mississippi,     Louisiana, 
braska,    Maryland,    Pennsylv 
zona,  and  one  aircraft  carrier 
Sea. 

The  GAO  has  Informed  me 
Navy  has  decided  that  it  will 
vide  aircraft  support  for  this  y  lar 
tember  meeting  of  the  Tailhfok 
ciation  in  Las  Vegas. 

AIH    FORCE    IN    SICOND    PIAIe 

The  Air  Force  was  iimnen  p  to  the 
Navy  in  this  month's  contest:  On  April 
11-13.  1975,  a  group  of  400  Air  Force  of- 
ficers called  the  Red  River  Valh  y  Fighter 
Pilots  Association,  nickname  1  "River 
Rats,"  also  held  a  social  gathering  in 
Las  Vegas. 

The  oCRcers  of  this  private 
tion  told  investigatoi-s  from  tlii  i 
Accounting  Office  that  no  GOk- 
transportation  was  used  for  th< 
except  for  transporting  an 
general  who  was  guest  speaker 
theless,  the  GAO  found  a  numqer 
craft  flights  Into  nearby  Air 
stallatlons  that  carried  Air  For 
attending  the  meeting. 

The  "River  Rats'*  refused  ti  provide 
details  to  the  GAO  and  blocked  entrance 
to  the  meeting  for  "security  re  isons.' 

The  Air  Force  also  refused  t)  provide 
details  becaxise  they  considered  the 
"River  Rats"  a  private  organlzs  tion 

The  GAO  concluded  that  the  little  In- 
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formation  provided  by  the  "River  Rats" 
officials  W£is  "Inaccurate  and  misleading." 

Considering  that  It  will  take  weeks  to 
reinforce  our  troops  In  Europe  by  air, 
there  Is  great  comfort  In  noting  that 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  can  quickly  air- 
lift thousands  of  ofScers  to  Las  Vegas  in 
the  face  of  a  compelling  requirement. 
Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way. 

This  utter  disregard  for  tax  dollars 
and  complete  morkery  of  the  national 
energy  program  can  only  be  described 
as  calculated  stupldltj'.  The  generals  and 
admirals  should  spend  a  lot  more  time 
in  the  Pentagon  and  a  lot  lcs.s  time  in 
Las  Vegas  at  pubhc  expense. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should 
wear  an  "I  am  fueli.'h"  button  for  this 
boondoggle. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  further  morning  busine.-^.s  ? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


NATIONAL  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.^cnt  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  Calendar  Order  No.  356, 
S.  662. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  folIov»-s: 

A  bill  (S.  602)  t.3  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  operat- 
ing assistance  for  projects  located  in  areas 
other  than  urbanized  area^,  to  provide  for 
ina?s  transportation  assistance  to  meet  the 
needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  pcrons, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  repoi-ted  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  af- 
ter the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following : 

OP>i:RATINC     SUBSIDIES     IN     AREAS     OTHER     THAN 
VBBANIZEO    AREAS 

Section  1.  The  last  sentence  of  aection  4(c) 
of  the  Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  such  8500,000,000  may  be  used  In 
such  areas  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
construction  projects  or  for  the  payment  of 
subsidies  for  operating  expen.ses.  Grants  for 
assistance  In  other  than  urbanized  areas 
shall  be  .subject  to  such  terms,  conditions, 
requirements,  and  provisions  (similar  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  those  applicable  to  grants 
under  section  5)  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  neceFPwry  or  appropriate  tor  non- 
nrbanlzed  areas." 

FELLOWSHIP    ASSISTANXE 

Shi .  2.  Sf.tion  10  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tiaiis- 
porialion  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
lollowo: 

'CRANlb  FOR  TRAI>.ING  PROGRAMS 

'Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  author!7ed  to 
malt©  grants  to  States,  local  public  bodies, 
and  agencies  thereof  and  private  mass  trans- 
portation   operatorp    to   provide   felloxr.'-hlps 


to 

for  training  of  peraouael  employed  In  man- 
agerial, technical,  and  professional  positions 
lu  the  tirbau  mass  transportation  fields. 
Fellow.shlps  shall  be  for  not  more  than  one 
year  of  trainlns  In  public  or  private  training 
Institutions  offering  programs  having  appli- 
cation in  the  urban  mass  transportation  ia- 
dustry.  The  recipient  of  a  fellowship  under 
This  section  .-UiaU  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  for  the  cuntrlbu- 
tion  which  he  can  reasonably  ha  expected  to 
make  to  an  eff.cicnt  majs  transportatloa 
operntion.  TJie  assistance  under  this  section 
tov.v.rd  each  fellovship  shall  not  exceed  the 
lecscr  of  $12,000.  or  75  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  (1 )  tuition  and  other  charges  to  the 
fellowship  recipient.  (2)  any  additional  costs 
incurred  by  the  educational  Institution  in 
connection  with  the  fellowship  and  billed  to 
the  gi-ant  receipt,  and  (3)  the  regular  salary 
of  the  fellowship  (to  the  e::tent  thr.t  salary  la 
actually  paid  or  reimbursed  by  the  grant. 
recipient)." 

EXPAN'OEO    DnflNITION    OF    CONSTRUCTIO>f    TO 
INCLUDE    ENGlraERING 

Sec.  3.  Section  12(c)  of  the  Urban  Mas.'. 
Tran.sporiatlon  Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  strilcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
cl.ause  (4) ; 

(2(  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'■;  and" ;  and 

(3;  by  adding  at  tlie  t.id  thereof  the 
following : 

"(6)  the  term  'con.struclloii'  means  the 
supervising,  inspecting,  actual  building,  and 
rll  expeiibea  incidental  to  the  construction, 
recon.'tructlon,  or  acqulsllioii  of  facilities 
and  equipment  for  use  in  public  mass  trans- 
portation. Including  designing,  engineering, 
location  burveyUig.  mapping,  acquisition  or 
ri^ht-of-way,  relocation  assistance,  acquisi- 
tion of  replacement  housing  sites,  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation,  relocation,  and  construc- 
tion of  replacement  housing." 

MASS  TBAN.Si'ORTATION  FACILITIES  AND  EQl'IP- 
MENT  TO  aiEFT  THE  NtEUS  OF  ELDERLY  AND 
HAKDICAHPED  PERSONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tran.s- 
portatlon  Art  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  a.? 
l.iUows: 

•MASS  TR.^VSPORTATION  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  ELDERLY  AND 
HANDICAPPED   PERSONS 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  lo  be  the 
natlontd  policy  that — 

"(1)  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  have 
the  same  right  as  other  persons  to  utilize 
mass  transportation  facilities  and  serviccis; 

•'(2)  special  efforts  shaU  be  made  lu  the 
plaiuilng,  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  mass  transportatloa  facilities  and  services 
so  that  the  availability  to  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  of  mass  transportation  which 
they  can  tffectlvely  utilize  will  be  a.sstu-ed; 
and 

"(3)  all  Federal  programs  offering  assist- 
ance for  ma-i'?  transportation  (Including  the 
programs  under  this  Act)  should  effectively 
implement  thi.s  policy. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  proj- 
ects recelvintr  Federal  financial  assistance 
imder  this  Act  shall  be  planned,  designed, 
constructed,  and  operated  to  allow  effective 
utilization  of  mass  transportation  services 
by  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  who  are 
unable  without  special  facilities  or  special 
planning  or  design  to  utilize  such  facilities 
and  8ervice.s  effectively.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  approve  any  program  or  project  under 
this  Act  unle,ss  he  finds  that  the  program  or 
project  complies  with  the  requirements  man- 
dated by  this  section.  The  Secretary  sliall,  as 
part  of  carrying  out  this  section,  require  the 
following : 

"(1)  Effective  immediately,  any  new  vehi- 
cle, station,  building,  or  other  structure  for 
any  nc.v  rapid  rail  .system  or  for  any  new 
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extension  to  an  existing  rapid  rail  system  If 
the  extension  forms  a  usable  segment,  and 
any  other  new  vehicle  Integrated  with  such  a 
s>stem  when  feasible  shall  be  subject  to 
accessibility  standards  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tin ry.  Standards  issued  luider  this  paragraph 
siiall  insure  accessibility  by  elderly  and  han- 
(iici'pped  persons. 

••(2(  Any  new  bus  or  other  step-entry 
vdiicle  shall  be  subject  to  accessibility 
.vtaudards  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Standards 
Lssticd  under  this  paragraph  sliall  Insure 
accessibility  by  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, with  such  reasonable  exeeptioiw  from 
all  accessibility  standards  as  the  Secretary 
uiiiy  deem  required  by  tlie  nature  of  the 
vehicle,  its  proposed  u,se.  the  commercial 
availability  of  reliable  equipment  to  facili- 
tate accessibility,  the  number  oi  handicapped 
or  elderly  in  the  comnuuilty.  or  the  avail- 
ability of  alternative,  equally  adequate, 
transportation  facilities  for  the  elderly  or 
handicapped.  Such  exceptions  shall  be 
granted  only  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  other  provisions  of  this  subsection 
are  being  carried  out,  and  that  transporta- 
tion service  at  moderate  fares  is  available  to 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons  within  the 
project  area. 

"(3)  Effective  Immediately,  a  local  advi- 
sory committee  (at  least  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  shall  be  elderly  or  handi- 
capped persons)  shall  be  established  for  each 
geographical  area  in  which  assistance  under 
section  3  or  5  is  being  furnished.  Ihe  com- 
mittee shall  be  utilized  in  drawing  up  a  de- 
tailed timetable  for  compliance  with  this 
sub.sectloii  and  in  carrying  out  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  A  project  agreement  for 
assistance  under  either  such  section  shall 
specify  the  time,  not  to  exceed  ninety  days 
from  the  grant  of  assistance,  for  Implementa- 
tion of  the  timetable. 

"(4)  Effective  Immediately,  the  service 
proposed  to  be  provided  for  elderly  and  han- 
dicapped persons  shall  be  presented  at  the 
public  hearing  required  as  part  of  the  ap- 
plication process  for  assistance  uiider  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Technical  study  grants  n->!ide  under 
.■action  9  of  this  Act  In  support  of  local 
transportation  planning  (including  grants 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  planning  pro- 
gram) shall  Include  work  elemeiits  neces- 
sary to  produce  by  July  1,  1977,  a  compre- 
hensive local  plan  and  implementation 
schedule  for  developing  public  transporta- 
tion service  for  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons within  the  planning  area. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  pn  Muss  Transporta- 
tion for  Elderly  and  Handicapped  at  least  50 
per  centum  of  the  members  of  which  shall 
be  elderly  or  handicapped  persons.  The  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
on  all  matters  relating  to  ma.ss  transporta- 
tion for  elderly  and  handicapped  persons. 

"(d)  On  or  before  October  1.  1977,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
mass  transportation  needs  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons.  Including  Information 
generated  under  technical  study  grants  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  siibsectlon  (b) 
(5)  of  this  section;  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  activities  undertaken  In 
furtherance  of  the  national  goal  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a);  the  progress  made  In  assur- 
ing the  effective  utilization  by  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  of  mass  transportation 
services  and  facilities  assisted  under  this 
Act.  and  additional  measures  to  assure  such 
effective  utilization;  and  a  determination  of 
the  economic  impact  of  regulations  adopted 
under  this  section  as  measured  in  produc- 
tion, productivity,  employment,  prices,  and 
Incomes  or  other  economic  Indicators  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate,  and  a  de- 
tcmination  of  the  Ijenefi':.  resulting  from 


such  regulations  relative  to  the  co.sts  as.soci- 
ated  with  implementing  them. 

"(e)  111  addition  to  the  grants  and  loans 
otherwise  provided  for  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
loans — 

"(1)  to  States  and  local  public  Ijodics  ai'd 
agencies  thereof  lor  the  Kpecirtc  ptupose  of 
assisting  them  in  providing  mas.s  transpor- 
tation services  which  arc  planned,  designed, 
and  carried  out  so  as  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons, 
with  audi  grants  and  loans  being  subject  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  requirements,  and 
provi.--ion!;  as  are  applicable  to  grants  and 
lo:i)i.s  liiade  uiidi^r  .section  3(a).  and  lor  the 
piupc>.«es  el"  nil  other  laws,  any  grant  or  loan 
uuci;;r  thi.s  sub.'^ection  shall  be  deemed  lo 
li^ve  been  made  under  such  section;  and 

"(2)  to  private  nonprofit  coiTJorations  and 
associations  for  the  purpose  oi"  assisting  them 
lu  providing  transportation  services  meeting 
the  special  nfed.s  of  elderly  and  handicapped 
persoiLs  for  whom  mass  tran.sportation  serv- 
ices planned,  de.sigued,  and  carried  out  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  are  unavailable.  Insuffi- 
cient, or  Inappropriate,  with  such  grants 
and  loans  being  subject  to  such  terms,  con- 
ditions, requu-ements,  and  provisions  (.simi- 
lar insofar  as  may  be  appropriate  to  those 
applica)}le  to  grants  and  loans  luider  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ) ,  as  the  .Secretarj-  may  det«rmlue 
to  be  neces.sary  or  npprLpriate  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  the  obligations 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  incur 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  under  the 
first  .sentence  of  section  4(c),  2  per  centum 
may  be  set  aside  and  used  exclusively  to  fi- 
nance the  programs  and  activities  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  (Including  admin- 
istrative costs) . 

"(f)  Of  any  amounts  made  available  to 
finance  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects  under  section  6  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  l',i  per 
centum  may  be  set  aside  and  used  exclu- 
sively to  increase  the  Information  and  tech- 
nology which  Is  available  to  provide  Improved 
transportation  facilities  and  services  planned 
and  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  .section,  the 
term  'elderly  and  handicapped  persons' 
means  any  individual  who.  by  reason  of  Ill- 
ness, injury,  age,  congenital  malfunction, 
or  other  permanent  or  temporary  incapacity 
or  disability,  including  any  individual  who 
is  nonambulatory  wheelchair  bound  or  who 
has  semiambulatory  capabilities.  Is  unable 
without  special  facilities  or  special  planning 
or  design  to  uUli/.o  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices eiTectively." 

LOAN  FORGIVENESS 

SEf.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Trnnsporla- 
tion  shall  convert  equipment  and  facilities 
loans  heretofore  made  under  section  3(a)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
or  title  ir  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  (42  U.S.C.  1492),  to  grants  under  the 
conditions  set  forth  below.  A  grant  agree- 
ment for  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement  of  facilities 
and  equipment  under  section  3(a)  shall  pro- 
vide for  forgiveness  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  a  loan  previously  made  In  lieu  of  a  cash 
grant  In  the  amount  forgiven.  Such  grant 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, taking  into  account  the  degree  of 
completion  of  the  project  financed  with  the 
loan. 

(b)  In  lieu  of  the  local  matching  share 
otherwise  required,  the  grant  agreement  may 
provide  that  St«,te  or  local  funds  shall  be 
committed  to  mass  transportation  projects 
m  the  urbanized  area,  on  a  schedule  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  local  share  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired had  the  amoiuit  of  principal  and  in- 
terest forgiven  been  the  Federal  share  of  a 


capital  grant  made  when  the  original  loan 
was  made.  The  State  or  local  funds  contrib- 
uted under  the  terms  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  made  available  for  projects 
eligible  for  funding  under  section  3(a).  and 
may  not  be  used  to  iiatlsfy  the  local  match- 
ing reqiiiremenus  lor  any  other  grant  projccr. 

NFW     P.EPORTING     RV.QUIREMENT     AND     ELIMIXA- 
TION   OF  LiariDATION   SCHEDLLE 

Sic.  6.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Urban  M'lss 
Trans!)rirt.aiion  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
.striking  out  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sen- 
tences r.nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "To  assure  for  orderly  planning  and 
program  develupmeiit  under  section  3.  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  on  or  iJe- 
fore  February  1.  1976,  a  detail  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  grams  to  be  made  under  section  3  for 
providing  pxiblic  mass  transportation  serv- 
ice in  urban  areas  for  each  fiscal  year  within 
the  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1977 
and  cudina  wiMi  fiscal  year  1981.  On  or  be- 
fore Februi.ry  1.  1978.  the  Secretary  .shall  re- 
port to  Coiigrt.^s  a  detailed  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  grams  to  be  made  under  section  3  for 
providing  public  mass  transixirtation  service 
In  tu-»)an  areas  for  each  fiscal  year  within  the 
period  b<^^;inuing  with  fiscal  year  1979  and 
enduig  with  fiscal  year  1983.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
authorizes  the  use  of  $500  million  which 
was  previously  authorized  under  Public 
Law  93-503,  for  capital  grant  programs 
in  nonurbanized  areas  to  be  used,  also, 
in  providing  operating  as.sistance,  re- 
moves certain  restrictions  on  fellowship 
grants  in  the  field  of  mass  transportation, 
expands  the  definition  of  construction  to 
include  engineering,  and  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  establish 
acceptability  standards  for  mass  traiLs- 
portation  systems  for  the  handicapped. 
These  standards  will  have  to  be  followed 
if  any  system  is  to  receive  Federal  fund.":. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  understand, 
there  is  no  controversy  on  this  measure. 

I  uige  the  Senate  to  dispose  of  the 
matter  with  an  aflBrmative  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams  • 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  by  Senator  Williams 

The  National  Mass  Tran.sportation  Assis!- 
ance  Act  Amendments  of  1976  (S.  662)  has 
two  major  purposes.  It  would,  for  the  first 
time,  extend  operating  as.slstance  to  riirai 
and  small  urban  areas  and  would  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  the  federal  commitment  to  pro- 
vide acces.sible  public  transportation  for 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons. 

OPiRATlNC.    SUBSIDIES    IN    AREAS    OTI;FR    THAN 
TTRBANIZEO    AREAS 

Tlie  National  Mass  Transportation  Assi..,i- 
ance  Act  of  1974,  P.L.  93-503.  authorized.  In 
addition  to  an  expansion  of  the  existing  mass 
transit  capital  grant  program,  a  new  pro- 
gram of  formula  grants  to  assist  in  meeting 
both  the  capital  and  operating  assistance 
casts  of  public  mass  transportation  service 
in  urbanized  areas. 

P.L.  93-503  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  set  aside  $500  million  out 
of  the  grant  program  to  be  used  In  "areas 
other  than  urbanized  areas" — areas  with 
populations  of  less  than  50,000. 

It  has  become  apparent,  however,  that 
a  program  of  capital  assistance  for  rural  and 
small  urban  places  by  Itself,  is  InsufBclent 
to  deal  with  the  pressing  need  for  Improved 
transportation  service  In  such  areas  and  that 
the    $500    million    capital    grant    program 
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should  be  made  available  for 
sistance,  as  well  as  for  capital 
would,  therefore,  authorize  th< 
$500  million  for  operating  as 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and 
the  Secretary  may  require 
posed  new  assistance  program 
of  Transportation  would   be 
make  operating  subsidy  grants 
and  conditions  similar  to  those 
ing  such  grants  to  urbanized 
the   bill   would   provide  for   an 
use   of   tlie  $500  million  in 
authorized,  no  addlUoual  feder 
required. 

MASS  TKANSPORTATION  FACILmESJ  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT TO  MEET  THE  KTEEES  OF  pLDFRLT  AND 
IIANBICAPPED    PERSONS 

Section    4    of    S.    662    will 
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public  transportation  accessible 
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cesslble  to  the  elderly  and 
ever,  both  the  Metro  and  BART 
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would  be  able  to  use  these  rapid 
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iiate  transportation  systems  whlfh 
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charge  siich  exorbitant  prices  that  It  Is  not 
economically  feasible  for  them  to  maintain 
their  Jobs.  It  Ls  not  at  an  common  for  a 
disabled  Individual  to  pay  $40  per  day  for 
transit  service.  According  to  1970  census  fig- 
ures, 85%  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
have  Incomes  of  less  than  $7,000  per  year, 
and  of  these  52"^  have  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  annually.  For  these  citizens,  the  limi- 
tations on  mobility  coupled  with  their  Ina- 
bility to  find  accessible  transportation  and 
attendant  care  vastly  constraints  their  oppor- 
tunities to  pursue  active  lives  and  results  In 
their  greater  dependence  on  friends  and  fam- 
ilies. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  In  a  country  as 
advanced  as  ours,  we  arc  capable  of  planning 
pponomlcally  feasible  accessible  mp.ss  trans- 
portation systems.  There  are  thore  who  argue 
that  the  cost  of  providing  such  a  system 
•^•ould  b9  astronomical.  Yet,  extensive  re- 
Ec.nrch  shows  that  the  nddition.il  production 
cost  of  accessible  buses  will  not  exceed  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  vehicle.  When  one  considers  the 
numbers  of  dollars  being  expended  by  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments  to  provide 
alternate  tran.sportatlon  services.  It  becomes 
apparent  that  the  sooner  we  develop  an  Inte- 
grated transportation  system,  the  sooner  mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  freed  for  providing 
other  services  which  our  population  so  des- 
perately needs. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  Recently, 
a  New  York  State  sun-ey  of  social  service 
agencies  estimated  that  at  least  $80  million 
per  year  is  being  spent  to  provide  special 
transportation  for  physically,  economically, 
and  socially  disadvantaged  clients.  Trans- 
portation services  for  these  clients  consumes 
as  much  as  act  of  the  total  social  services 
budget.  Last  year,  the  State  cf  California's 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
spent  $700,000  on  providing  alternate  trans- 
portation services  for  Its  clients.  One  can 
assume  that  if  an  integrated  system  existed 
many  of  these  dollars  would  b2  freed  for 
other  vitally  needed  services. 

Mr.  President,  Section  4  cf  S.  6C2  T\-J!l  pro- 
vide solutions  to  many  cf  the  concerns  of 
the  disabled  community  while  al.so  allow- 
ing flexibility  to  develop  and  produce  eqnlp- 
nient  that  will  be  cost  effective. 

Specifically,  Section  4  provides  that: 

1.  Section  16  of  the  1964  Act  Is  revl.^eU  r.iid 
e.xtended  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  promulgate  standards  govern- 
ing transportation  planning  and  equipment 
and  facilities  design  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  national  policy  that  elderly  r.nd  handi- 
capped persons  have  equal  rights  In  the  uti- 
lization of  mass  trar^sportatlon  facilities  and 
services. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  re- 
quired to  Issue  accessibility  btandarcis  for 
all  new  rapid  rail  systems  and  usable  seg- 
ment extensions,  including  vehicles,  sta- 
tions, buildings  and  other  structures.  Addi- 
tionally, any  new  vehicle  Integrated  with 
such  a  syst«m  shall,  when  feasible,  be  sub- 
ject to  accessibility  standards  Issued  by  the 
Secretary. 

3.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  lss\ie  ac- 
cessibility standards  for  buses  and  other 
vehicles  whose  design  requires  passengers  to 
negotiate  a  step  or  steps,  or  to  use  a  level- 
change  mechanism,  such  as  a  lift  or  ramp, 
in  order  to  board  or  alight  from  the  vehicle. 
Once  commercially  available,  new  buses  or 
other  step-entry  vehicles  would  be  required 
to  be  accessible.  The  Secretary  may  Issue 
such  reasonable  exceptions  from  full  accessi- 
bility as  he  deems  necessary  after  taking  into 
consideration  (1)  the  nature  of  the  vehicle, 
its  proposed  use,  or  the  commercial  avail- 
ability of  the  vehicle;  (2)  the  number  of 
handicapped  and  elderly  persons  in  the  com- 
munity; or  (3)  the  availability  of  an  equally 
accessible  alternative  transportation  system 
in  the  community.  However,  such  exceptions 
shall  only  be  applied  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  all  other  provisions  of  this  sub- 


section are  being  carried  out  and  If  an  al- 
ternative transportation  system  which  la 
providing  service  at  moderate  fares  Is  avail- 
able for  use  by  elderly  and  handicapped  In- 
dividuals within  the  project  area.  Moderate 
fares  are  to  be  defined  as  equal  to,  and  no 
more  than,  the  fares  charged  riders  on  the 
public  transportation  system  available  to 
non-handicapped  riders  In  the  community. 
The  service  also  must  be  available  at  a  com- 
parable range  of  hours  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  public  transportation  system 
available  to  non-handicapped  riders  In  the 
community.  The  alternate  transportation 
system  must  also  be  available  to  all  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons  and  not  require 
more  than  a  few  house  advance  notice  prior 
to  pick-up. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  local  advi.sory 
committees  be  established  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary and  local  officials  In  planning  public 
transportation  systems  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped  and 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  timetable  for  compli- 
ance with  this  legislation.  No  project  agree- 
ment for  federal  assistance  under  the  Act 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  without  the  local  advisory 
ccmmittees  having  been  actively  Involved  lii 
its  development. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Msiss  Transportation  on  all  matters  relating 
to  mass  transportation  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  This  committee  would  be  com- 
prised ol  at  least  60"-  elderly  and  handi- 
capped individuals. 

The  Secretary  must  also  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  by  October  1,  1977,  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  mas::  transpor- 
tation needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, and  recommend  any  additional 
measures  ne;es.=ary  to  assure  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation's  goals. 

The  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  this  f,tudy, 
must  include  an  analysis  of  the  costs  arid 
benefli-s  oi  vailous  methods  of  providing 
•-ervlce  to  elderly  and  har.dlcappeii  persons, 
ir.ilixing  parameters  for  accei-lble  services 
such  as:  moderate  fare,  comparable  hour.s 
and  availability  v.lthln  relatively  short  ad- 
vanced notice.  Furthermore,  In  weighing  the 
costs  and  benefits  the  Secretary  shall  eval- 
uate such  factors  as  (1)  Increased  employ- 
ment oppc>rtunltieK  becatise  of  available  Iw 
cost  mass  transportation,  and  thereby,  de- 
creased v.ell'are  costs;  (2)  Increased  c^por- 
tunlty  for  social  Interaction  In  the  commu- 
nity; (3)  decreased  need  and  dependence  on 
family,  friends,  hired  attendant  care;  and. 
\i)  decreased  cost  to  other  social  welfare 
agencies  for  providing  transportation  serv- 
ice cost  pft'-ments.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Mass  Transportation  for  the  El- 
derly and  Handicapped  is  to  be  Integrally 
lnvo;\ed  In  the  development  of  this  report. 

The  National  Mass  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  Amendments  of  1975  also  would  in- 
ereace  the  number  of  transit  managerial 
training  fellowships  available,  would  e.vpand 
the  definition  of  "construction"  In  the  cap- 
ital grant  program.?  to  include  preliminary 
engineering.  woTUd  require  the  Secretary  to 
convert  outstanding  capital  loans  into 
grants,  and  would  reqiilre  the  Secretary  to 
provide  by  February  1,  1976,  a  detailed  esti- 
mate of  major  capital  giants  to  be  niade  In 
hscal  years  1977-81. 

Favorable  consideration  of  S.  662  Is  of  the 
utmost  necessity  If  we  are  to  provide  all  ol 
our  nations  citizens  with  the  benefits  of 
efficient  mass  transportation.  It  Is  legisla- 
tion which  .should  and  must  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendments  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
sub-stltute. 
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The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1975 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senate 
now  proceed  to  tlie  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  342,  S.  1537. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business  (S.  1537)  which  the 
cleric  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1537)  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  which  liad  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  da  the  'Dc- 
fcnbO  Production  Act  Amendmeul.s  of  1075". 

Sec.  2.  The  fii-st  sentence  of  section  717(a) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (64 
Stat.  822)  is  amended  by  sliikiJig  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1977 '. 

Sec.  3.  Section  708  of  the  Defenss  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  Except  as  .specifically  pro- 
•lidcd  in  subsection  (j)  of  this  section  and 
.section  708A(j,  of  this  Act,  no  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  provide  to  any 
person  any  Inmiunlty  from  civil  or  crimlual 
Uability,  or  to  create  defeuaea  to  actions,  uu- 
Jer  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(b)  As  u.sed  lu  this  sectioji,  the  term  'anti- 
trust laws'  means — 

"(1)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  agaiubt  unlawful  re- 
>traluts  and  monopolies',  approved  July  2, 
1890  (23  Stat.  290),  as  amended; 

"(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  bupple- 
iiieut  existing  laws  agatiist  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  fcr  other  pur- 
poses', approved  October  15,  1014  (38  Slat. 
730),  as  amended; 

"(3)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  a 
Federal  Trade  ConimLssiou,  to  define  Its  pow- 
ers and  duties,  and  for  ctl'cr  pvtrposei"  t38 
Stat.  717),  as  amended; 

"(4)  sections  73  and  71  or  the  Act  eniUled 
'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  Augitst  27.  1831  (28  Stat. 
579),  as  amended; 

"(5)  the  .\ct  of  Juiie  13.  1930  (13  Stat. 
1526);  and 

"(6)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  promote 
pxport  trade  and  for  other  purposes'  (40 
Stat.  516) ,  as  amended. 

"(c)  (1)  Upon  finding  thai  conditions  exist 
which  may  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  na- 
tional defense  or  to  its  preparednesii  pro- 
;:;ranis,  the  President  Id  authorized  to  consult, 
with  representatives  of  Industry,  business, 
financing,  agriculture,  labor,  and  other  In- 
terests, with  a  view  to  providing  for  the 
making  of  voluntary  agi-cemeuts  and  pro- 
grams by  sttch  persons,  and  may  request  the 
undertaking  or  entering  Into  of  sucli  vol- 
imtary  agreements  or  programs.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provii,ions  of  this  section,  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  adequate  produc- 
'ive  rapacity  and  supply  for  mobill/ulion. 


"(2)  The  authority  granted  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  delegated  only 
(A)  to  officials  who  shall  for  the  purpose  of 
such  delegation  be  required  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  wltli  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise 
required  to  be  so  appointed,  and  (B)  upon 
the  condition  that  such  officials  consult  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  not  less  than  ten  days 
i)efore  making  any  request  thereunder,  and 
(C)  upon  the  condition  that  such  oflicials 
obtain  the  prior  epproval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  after  consultation  bv  the  Attorney 
tieneral  with  the  Federal  Trade  Comtnission. 
TO  any  request  thereunder.  For  the  purpo.se 
of  carryinc  out  the  objectives  of  title  I  of 
this  Act,  the  authority  granted  In  paragraph 
i  1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  dcleuated 
i-xcept  to  one  and  only  one  official  of  the 
Government. 

••(3)  llie  authority  granted  In  paragraph 
1 1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  only 
if  the  official  designated  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B)  of  this  spc- 
lion  certifies,  with  a  wrltteii  justification  to 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  prior 
to  approval  of  any  proposed  voluntary  agree- 
ment, that  such  voluntary  agreements  and 
programs  are  necessary  to  arcompUsh  tlie 
objectives  of  paragtrnph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  if  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
.slon,  certifies.  In  a  report  setting  forth  the 
competitive  consequences  of  the  proposed 
voluntary  agreement,  also  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  that  such  objectives 
cannot  reasonably  be  accomplished  through 
alternative  means  having  lesser  anticompeti- 
tive effects.  Each  voluntary  egreemeut  or 
program  authorized  under  this  section,  to- 
gether with  any  associated  advisory  conmiit- 
tee  provided  for  under  subsection  (d).  shall 
expire  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  enter- 
ing Into  force  of  the  voluntary  agreement, 
except  that  It  may  be  extended  for  two  more 
years  every  two  years  after — 

"(A)  the  ofBdal  designated  purstianr.  to 
subsections  (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B)  of  this 
section  determines  that  Its  continuance  Is 
necessary  to  further  the  objectives  of  sub- 
section (c)(1)  and  sets  forth  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  Justifying  Its  con- 
tinuance, consistent  with  the  need  to  protect 
the  security  of  clas.slfled  national  defense 
Information,  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  at  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the 
date  of  expiration;  and 

"(B)  the  Attorney  General,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
determines  that  such  objectives  cannot  rea- 
.sonably  continue  to  be  .iCcouipUshed  through 
alternative  means  having  lesser  anticompeti- 
tive effects. 

"(4)  Upon  making  the  detennination  that 
there  no  longer  exists  a  requirement  for  a 
voluntary  agreement  or  program  or  associ- 
ated advisory  committee,  the  official  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsections  (c)(2)  and 
(d)(1)(B)  of  this  section  shall  recommend 
to  tlie  President  that  such  voluntary  agree- 
menD  or  program  or  associated  advisory  com- 
mittee be  terminated,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  the  recommendation,  and  shall  In- 
foi-m  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  cf  the  Intended  termina- 
tion and  date  of  Its  effect. 

"(5)  The  requirements  cf  this  section  shall 
be  the  sole  procedures  applicable  to  the  de- 
velopment or  Implementation  of  the  volun- 
tary agreements  or  programs  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this 
section,  and  to  the  availability  oi  Immunity 
from  tiie  antitrust  laws  respecting  lire  de- 
velopment or  implementation  of  such  volun- 
tary agreements  or  programs. 

■•d)(l)(A)  To  achieve  the  objectives  of 
subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section,  the  official 
designated  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)(2) 
and  (d)(1)(B)  of  this  section  may  provide 
for  the  e.stabliohment  ('f  .stich  ndvl>orv  com- 


mittees as  lie  determines  are  necessary.  In 
addition  to  the  requirements  specified  In 
this  section,  any  such  advisory  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  whether 
or  not  such  Act  or  any  of  Its  provisions  ex- 
pire or  terminate  durlnjj  the  term  of  this 
Act  or  of  such  "ommlttees,  and  in  all  cases 
such  advisory  committees  shall  be  chaired 
by  a  Federal  employee,  other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual employed  pursuant  to  section  3109 
of  title' 5,  Utiitetl  States  Code,  shall  include 
rcpre!?entitlves  of  the  public,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  such  committees  shall  be  open  to  ihc 
public.  The  Attorney  Generpl  and  the  Fed- 
eral Tnrle  Commission  .shall  have  adequate 
t'dvanco  nr.tice  of  any  meeting  and  may  have 
an  official  representative  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  any  such  meeting. 

"B  The  authority  grant.ed  in  paragraph 
<  1 )  ( A)  of  this  subjection  sliall  be  delegated 
only  ( l »  to  officials  who  shall  lor  the  purpose 
of  such  delepation  be  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Piesident.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  unless  oth- 
erwise required  to  be  so  appointed,  and  (lit 
tipou  the  condition  that  such  officials  con- 
sult with  the  Attorney  General  and  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  not  less  than  ten 
days  before  making  any  request  thereunder, 
and  (ill)  upon  the  condition  that  such  offi- 
cials obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  after  consultation  by  the  At- 
torney General  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, to  any  request  thereunder.  For  the 
purpo.se  of  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
title  I  of  tills  Act.  the  authority  granted  in 
paragraph  (l)(A)  of  this  subsection  ehaU 
not  be  delegated  except  to  one  and  only  one 
official  of  the  Government. 

"(2)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim 
transcript  shall  be  kept  of  such  advisory 
committee  meetings,  and  shall  te  taken  and 
deposited,  together  with  any  agreement  re- 
sulting therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Such 
transcript  and  agreement  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  copying, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  652  (b) 
(1)  and  (b)(3),  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(e)  Tlie  official  designated  pursuant  to 
subsections  (c)  (2)  and  (d)(!MB)  of  this 
section  shall  promulgate,  by  rule,  subject  to 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney  Genera! 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  stand- 
ards and  procedures  by  which  represent  a- 
tlves  of  Industry,  business,  flnnncing,  pcii- 
culture,  labor,  and  other  Interests  may  de- 
velop and  Implement  voluntary  agreements 
and  programs  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives,  of  sul>section  (Od)  of  thL:;  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  The  standards  and  procedures  under 
.subsection  (e)  shall  be  promulgated  pur- 
ruant  to  section  553  of  title  S,  United  State- 
Code.  They  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that^ — 

"tl)  such  p^-reenieuts  and  programs  shi.ll 
be  developed  by  meetings  of  committees, 
loiuicils.  or  other  groups  which  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public,  of  Interested  seg- 
ments of  the  relevant  Industry  or  Industrie.* 
and  of  consumers,  and  shall  In  all  cases  be 
chaired  by  a  Federal  employee  other  than 
an  Individual  employed  pursuant  to  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  meetings  lield  to  develop  a  voluntary 
iigreement  or  program  shall — 

"(A)  permit  attendance  by  Interested  per- 
sons; and 

"(B)  be  preceded  by  timely  and  adequate 
public  notice,  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister not  less  than  ten  days  In  advance  of 
any  such  meeting.  Including  Identification 
of  the  agenda  of  such  meeting; 

"(3)    Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded 

an  opportunity  to  present,  in  writing  and 

orally,  data,  views,  and  arguments  at  such 

meetings;  and 

"(4)   a  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
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script  shall  be  kept  of  any  meetUfg 
ence,  or  communication  held  to 
implement   a   voluntary  agreement 
gram  under  this  section  and  shal 
aad  deposited,  together  with  any 
I  i-sulting  therefrom,  with  the 
e .al  and  the  Federal  Trade 
transcript  and  agreement  shall  bi 
jor  public  inspection  and  copyin  ? 
to  provisions  of  section  652(b)  (1 
(J )  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(5)   No  provision  of  this  sect!.: 
exercised   so    as   to   prevent    com 
Congress  from  attending  rneeliii 
ihis  subsection  applies,  or  from 
cess  to  any  transcripts  or  miiiui 
meetings,  or  any  logs  of  commuu, 

"(g)  (1)  The  official  designated 
subsections    (c)(2)    and    (d)(1)  (£ 
section   may  exempt,   subject    to 
approval  of  the  Attorney  Genera 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  types 
of  meetings,  conferences  or  commi 
from  the  requirements  of  sub.sect 
and  (f)(4)    of  this  section:   Prov 
such  meetings,  conferences,  or 
tlons  are  ministerial  in  nature  a: 
the  sole  purpose  of  Implemeuciug 
xary  agreement  or  program  an 
suant  to  this  section.  Such  mims 
ijig.  conference,  or  commuuicailou 
place  in  accordance  with  such 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
scribe  by  rule.  Such  persoi\s  pnrtic 
such  meeting,  conference,  or  c 
sliall  cause  a  record  to  be  made  s] 
date  such  meeting,  conference,  or 
cation  took  place  and  the  person  is 
and  summarizing  the  subjecc  disc 
sistent  with  the  need  to  protect  t 
of   classified    national   defense 
Such  record  shall  be  filed  with  tl 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Attorne 
where  it  shall  be  made  available 
inspection  and  copying. 

"(2)    The  official   designated  pu 
subsections    (c)(2)    and    (d)(1)  (B 
section   may  suspend,  subject   to 
approval  of   the  Attorney  General 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
of— 

"(A)    sections   10  and   11    of    111 
Advisory  Committee  Act. 

"(B)   subsection  (d)(2)   of  this 
"(C)    the   reqiUrement   under 
(f)  (2)  of  this  section  that  meeting  i 
to  the  public;  and 

"D)  the  second  sentence  of  para 
(4)  of  this  section; 
If  the  official   designated  pur.'^i.nu 
sections  (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B)  dete 
each  Instance  that  such  suspension 
tlal  to  protect  the  security  of 
tional  defense  information  and  tha' 
tion  of  such  provisions  would  be  de 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States . 
"(3)     On    complaint,    the    Unlt^ 
District  Court  for  the  District  of 
has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any 
suspension  pursuant  to  subsection^ 
and  (g)(2)  of  this  section  and  to 
production    of    the    records    filed 
Attorney    General    and    the    Federal 
Commission  as  set  forth  In  subsecticji 
of  this  section  where  the  court 
that  such  records  have  been  impropi- 
held  from  the  complainant.  In  such 
court  shall  determine  the  matter 
and  may  examine  the  contents  of 
records  In  camera  to  determine 
records  or  any  parts  thereof  shall 
held  under  any  of  the  exemption  oi 
sion  provisions  set  forth  In 
(1)  and  (g)  (2)  of  this  section,  and 
den  Is  on  the  agency  to  sustain 

"(h)(1)    The  Attorney  General 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
from  the  beginning  In  any  meetink  to  de- 
\elop   or   implement   voluntary   ng  eement."^ 
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authorized  under  this  section  and.  whoi 
practicable.  In  any  meeting  to  implement 
programs  authorized  under  this  sectiofi. 
Each  may  propose  any  alternative  which 
would  avoid  or  overcome,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  possible  anticompetitive 
purposes  of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. A  voluntary  aigreement  or  program 
under  this  section  may  not  be  implemented 
unless  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  At- 
torney General  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  right,  after  consultation 
with  the  official  designated  pursuant  to  sttb- 
seolions  (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)  (3)  of  thus  .sec- 
tion, to  review,  amend,  modity,  disapprove,  or 
revol;e,  on  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  interested  person.";,  any  vol- 
untary agreement  or  program  at  any  timf. 
and.  If  revoked,  thereby  withdraw  prospec- 
tively The  immunity  which  may  becomeircd 
by  sub.secHon  (J)   of  this  section. 

"ri)  Any  voluntary  agreement  or  program 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section  shoU 
be  submitted  in  wTlting  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Commission 
twenty  days  before  being  implemented,  and 
it  shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section.  Any  action 
tHken  purstiant  to  such  voluntary  agieement 
or  program  shall  be  reported  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed under  subsections  (1)  (3)  and  d)  (4). 
"(i)  (4)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
development  and  implementation  of  volun- 
tary agreements  and  programs  authorized 
under  this  section  to  assure  the  protection 
and  fostering  of  competition  and  to  pre- 
vent anticompetitive  practices  and  effects. 
"(2)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate 
Joint  regulations  concerning  the  mainte- 
nance of  ueces,sary  and  appropriate  docu- 
ments, mlnute.«.  transcripts,  and  other  rec- 
ords related  to  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  voltuicary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  Persons  developing  and  implementing 
voluntary  agreements  and  programs  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  maintain  those  records 
required  by  such  Joint  regulations.  Both  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  copy  such  records  at  reasonable  times 
and  places  and  upon  reasonable  notice. 

"(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commls.slon  and 
the  Attorney  General  may  each  prescribe  pur- 
suant to  section  553,  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  Each  may  uti- 
lize for  such  purposes  and  for  pvirposes  of 
enforcement  any  and  all  powers  confened 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other 
provision  of  law.  including  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  Antitrust  Procedures  and  Penalties 
Act,  or  the  Antitrust  CivU  Process  Act;  and 
wherever  such  provision  of  law  refers  to  'the 
purposes  of  this  Act'  or  like  terms,  the  refer- 
ence shall  be  understood  to  be  this  section. 

"(J)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  (or  any  similar  State 
law)  In  respect  of  actions  taken  to  develop 
or  Implement  a  voluntary  agreement  or  pro- 
gram (provided  that  such  actions  were  not 
taken  unnecessarily  and  for  the  purpose  of 
Injuring  competition)  and — 
"(1)  such  action  was  taken — 
"(A)  in  the  course  of  developing  a  volun- 
tary agi-eement  or  program  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or 

"(B)  pursuant  to  a  voUmtary  agreement  or 
program  authorized  and  appro^■ed  In  accord- 
ance with  thi=  .section,  and 


"(2)  such  persons  fully  complied  with  Ihe 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 
Persons  interposing  the  defense  provided  by 
this  section  .shall  have  the  burden  ol  proof, 
except  that  the  burden  shall  be  on  the  plain- 
tiff with  respect  to  whether  the  actions  were 
taken  unnecessarily  and  for  the  purpo.se  of 
injuri<ig  competition. 

"(k)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  e''«"ting  immunity  for,  nor  as 
lin)iting  or  lu  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  p-^nalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  practices  which  occurred  (1)  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  .section,  (2)  out- 
side the  scope  and  purpose  or  not  in  tom- 
plinnce  with  the  tevnvs  and  conditions  of  this 
section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  the  explralioii 
or  repeal  of  thi.s  section  or  Act. 

■■(1)(1)  The  offlcial  designated  pvirs\iuiic  to 
sulwectlons  (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B)  of  this 
sectir)n  shall  report  annually  to  the  President 
and  lo  the  Congress  on  pprformance  under 
each  voluntiiry  pgreement  or  program  aii- 
thori/^ed  and  approved  in  accordance  with 
this  section  on  its  contribution  to  achieve- 
mcnt  of  the  oljjecti\es  of  subsijction  (c)(1) 
of  ihis  .section. 

'•(2)  The  Attornev  Ceiieral  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  each  directed  to  make 
sm'veys  for  the  purpo.se  of  determining  anv 
factors  which  may  tend  to  eliminate  com- 
petillon.  create  or  strengthen  monopolies,  in- 
jure small  biisine.-s,  or  otherwise  proinoio 
tuidue  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
tlie  course  of  the  administration  of  this  Ac^. 
Sufh  survey.s  shall  include  studies  of  the 
voluntary  agreements  and  programs  autluir- 
i/ed  by  this  section.  The  Attornev  General 
and  the  Federal  lYade  Commission  shall  each 
siibmit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  ni 
least  once  every  year  reports  .setting  forth  the 
results  of  such  studies  of  voluntavy  agree- 
luenis  and  prosrums  authori-'Pd  by  tht.-; 
section. 

"(m)  (1)  EiTective  on  the  dat<»  of  ena^*men< 
of  this  Act,  the  immunity  conferred  by  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  action  taken 
or  authorized  to  be  taken  by  or  under  the 
Emergency  Peticleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
"(2)  Effective  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  provisions  of  and  Immunity  conferred 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  actions 
taken  or  authorized  to  be  t«ken  by  or  under 
the  Agreement  on  an  International  En(>rgv 
Program,  signed  by  the  United  States  on 
November  18.  1974.'. 

Sec.  4.  The  Defense  Pioduction  Act  of  1950 
«s  further  amended  by  adding  uftcr  section 
708.  the  following  new  section: 

■•Se(.  708A.  (a)  Except  ns  specificallv  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (J)  of  this  section  aiid 
.section  708(j)  of  this  Act,  no  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  convey  to  ariy 
pcr.-'on  any  immunity  from  civil  or  crimi.nal 
liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions,  un- 
der the  antitrust  law.s. 

"(b)  As  used  in.  this  section — 
"(1)   The  term  'antitrust  lav.s"  me.vus — 
"(A)    the  Act  entitled  "An  Act   to  protet! 
trade   and    commprce   against   unlawful   re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  2 
1890    (26  Stat.  290),  as  amended; 

"(B)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawftU  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  rnd  for  other  pxu-- 
pose.s',  approved  October  15,  1914  (38  Stat. 
730),  as  amended; 

"(C)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  Its  pow- 
ers and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes'  (38 
Stat.  717),  as  amended; 

"(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  August  27,  1894  (28  Stat. 
679),  as  amended; 
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"(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1930  (49  Stat. 
1526);   and 

•*(P)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  promote 
export  trade,  and  for  other  purposes  (40  Stai. 
ol6),  as  amended. 

••(2)  The  term  ■international  energy  sup- 
;',v  emergency'  means  any  period  (A)  begln- 
iiing  Oil  any  date  which  the  Prestdent  deter- 
!.ii.5es  c.llocatlon  of  jjetroleum  products  to 
!  :.ii0i:s  paiticipating  In  the  international 
'.'■i-eement  is  required  by  chapters  III  and  IV 
cf  such  program,  and  (3)  ending  on  a  date 
».ii  V.  hich  he  determines  such  allocation  is  no 
joi>ger  required.  Such  a  period  may  not  ex- 
teed  ninety  days,  but  the  Pre  ideut  may 
ts.ablish  one  or  more  additional  periods  by 
m,-.king  the  determination  under  clp.use  (.«.) 
of  the  precedin<?  sentence.  Any  determination 
respecting:  the  beginning  or  ead  of  any  such 
period  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(3)  The  term  'international  agreement' 
means  the  Agreement  on  an  International 
Energy  Program,  signed  by  the  United  States 
on  November  18,  1974. 

"(4)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adml.'i- 
1st  ration. 

"  (5)  The  term  'petroleum  product'  means— 

"(A)    crude   oil, 

•■(B)  natural  gas  liquids  and  other  liquids 
produced  In  association  with  crude  oil  or 
natural  gas, 

"(C)  refined  petroleum  products,  InclutT- 
ing  but  not  limited  to  gasolUie,  kerosene,  dis- 
tillates, residual  fuel  oil,  refined  lubricating 
oil.  and  liquefied  petroleum  gases;  and 

•■(D)  blending  agents  and  additives  used 
In  conjunction  with  crttdc  oil  and  re.lned 
petroleum  products. 

••(c)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  the  sole  procedures  applicable  to  the  de- 
velopment or  Implementation  of  voluntary 
agreements  or  plans  of  action  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  international  agreement 
with  respect  to  International  allocation  of 
petroleum  products  and  the  information  sys- 
tem provided  In  sttch  agreement,  and  to  the 
availability  of  immunity  from  the  antitrust 
laws  respecting  the  development  or  imple- 
mentation of  such  voluntary  agreements  or 
plans  of  action. 

"(d)  (1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
ternational agreement  with  respect  to  Uiter- 
natlonal  allocation  of  petroleum  products 
and  the  Information  system  provided  in  such 
agreement,  the  Administrator  may  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  such  advisory  commit- 
tees as  he  determines  are  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  specified  hi  this  sec- 
tion, such  advisory  committees  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advi-sory 
Committee  Act  and  section  17  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Admhilstratlon  Act,  whether  or  not 
such  Acts  or  any  of  their  provisions  expire  or 
terminate  during  the  term  of  this  Act  or  of 
such  committees,  and  In  all  cases  such  ad- 
visory committees  shall  be  chaired  by  a  Fed- 
eral employee,  other  than  an  individual  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public,  and  the  meetings  of 
such  committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 
The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  have  adequate  advance  no- 
tice of  any  meeting  and  may  have  an  official 
representative  attend  and  participate  lu  any 
.such  meeting. 

"(2)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  such  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  shall  be  taken  and 
deposited,  together  with  any  agreement  re- 
sulting therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Such 
transcript  and  agreement  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  552(b)  ( 1 ) 
»nd  (b)  (3)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
'i:<)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
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provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  17  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  board,  task  force,  commi.sjlon, 
committee,  or  similar  group,  not  composed 
entirely  of  fulltlme  Federal  employees,  other 
than  Individuals  employed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3103  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  es- 
tablished or  utiUi-ed  to  advise  the  United 
States  Government  v.ith  respect  to  the  for- 
mulation or  carryiii"  out  of  any  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  under  the  IntemRtionrl  agree- 
ment. 

"(e)  The  Arim'nlsTr.it-ir,  suhj-'ct  to  th<?  ap- 
provcl  of  the  -Attorney  General,  after  both  of 
ihem  have  consulted  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Conimlsslon  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
proniulgate,  by  rule,  standards  and  proce- 
dures by  which  persons  enga^^ed  In  the  busi- 
ness of  p-i^oducing,  refining,  mprketing,  or 
dist'-lbuting  petroleum  products  may  develop 
and  Implement  volinitary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  which  are  required  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  international 
agreement  which  relate  to  International  al- 
location of  petroleum  products  and  the  in- 
formation systsni  provided  In  such  agree- 
ment. 

"(f)  The  standards  and  pr.jcedures  under 
subsection  (e)  shall  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  They  shall  provide,  among  other  tilings, 
that — 

"(1)(A)  Meetings  held  to  develop  or  im- 
plement a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  under  this  section  sliall  permit  at- 
tendance by  interested  persons,  Including  all 
Interested  segments  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try, consumers,  committees  of  Congress,  and 
the  public,  shall  be  preceded  by  tiratly  and 
adequate  notice  with  Identification  of  the 
agenda  of  such  meeting  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  (except  d'iring  an 
international  energy  supply  emergency)  to 
the  public,  and  shall  be  Initiated  and  chaired 
by  a  Federal  employee  other  than  an  individ- 
ual employed  pursuant  to  section  3109  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code;  except  that  (1)  meet- 
ings of  bodies  created  by  the  International 
Energy  Agency  established  by  the  Interna- 
tional agreement  need  not  be  open  to  Inter- 
ested per.sons  and  need  net  be  initiated  end 
chaired  by  a  Feder.il  employee,  and  (11)  the 
Administrator,  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Attorney  General, 
may  determine  that  a  meeting  held  to  imple- 
ment or  carry  out  an  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  shall  not  be  public  and  that  attend- 
ance may  be  limited,  stibject  to  reasonable 
representation  of  affected  segments  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General)  If  he  finds  that  a  wider 
disclosure  would  be  detrimental  to  the  for- 
eign policy  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  No  meetings  may  be  held  to  develop 
or  implement  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  under  this  section,  unless  a  Federal 
employee  other  than  an  individual  employed 
pmsuant  to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  present;  except  that  during  an 
International  energy  supply  emergency,  a 
meeting  to  Implement  such  an  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  may  be  held  outside  the  pres- 
ence of  such  an  employee  (and  need  not  be 
Initiated  or  chaired  by  such  an  emploj'ee)  if 
prior  consent  Is  granted  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Attorney  General.  The  /adminis- 
trator and  the  Attorney  General  shall  each 
make  a  WTltten  record  of  the  granting  of  any 
such  prior  consent. 

"(2)  Interested  persons  permitted  to  at- 
tend such  a  meeting  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
poittmlty  to  present  In  writing  and  orally, 
data,  views,  and  arguments  at  such  meetings. 

"(3)  A  verbatim  transcript  or,  if  keeping 
a  verbatim  transcript  is  not  practicable,  full 
and  complete  notes  or  minutes  shall  be  kept 
of  any  meeting  held  or  communication  made 
to  develop  or  implement  a  voluntary  agree- 


ment or  plan  of  action  under  this  stctlon, 
betv.-een  or  among  persons  who  are  parties  tu 
such  a  voluntary  agreement  or,  with  respect 
to  meetings  held  or  communications  made  to 
develop  a  voUmtary  agreement,  persons  who 
may  become  parties  to  such  an  agreement : 
except  that,  dtiriug  any  iuternatioual  en- 
ergy supply  er.;iergcr.ey.  In  lieu  of  minute-. 
or  a  transciipt,  a  log  may  be  kept  contain!.  ;i 
a  not'.'tion  of  the  parties  to,  and  subject  mat- 
ter of,  any  tuth  commumcatlan  (other  th.^n 
In  the  course  of  .'utch  a  meeting).  Sucii  mi;'- 
utes.  notes,  transcript,  or  log  shall  be  de- 
posited, together  with  any  agreement  res'.ili- 
Ing  therefrom,  with  the  Administrator,  anJ 
shall  he  Rv,".ilable  lo  the  Attorney  Gcuerol 
and  the  redeial  Trade  Comrals&lcn.  Such 
mlnntcc.  notes  transcripts,  logs,  and  agree- 
raf'n's  shall  be  available  for  public  Insprr-- 
tlon  and  copying.  e.Kcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided m  .section  552  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  pursuant  to 
a  determination  by  the  AdmlnLstrator,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General,  that  such  dlsclos'/.re 
would  be  determined  to  the  foreign  poll'.y 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  No  provision  of  this  secdon  may  be 
exercised  so  as  to  prevent  committee.s  of 
Congress  from  attending  meetings  to  which 
this  subsection  applies,  or  from  having  ac- 
cess to  any  transcripts  or  minutes  of  surh 
meetings,  or  lot;s  of  communication. 

"(g)  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Conmiission,  the  Administrator  may  suspend 
the  application  of — 

"(1)  sections  10  and  11  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act, 

••(2)  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
17  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act. 

•■(3)  the  requirement  under  subsection 
(d)  (1)  of  this  section  that  meetings  be  open 
to  the  public;  and 

•'(4)  the  second  .sentence  of  subsectiju 
1(1)  (2)  of  this  Ee:tion: 

if  the  Adiniiiistrator  deiermiue.s  in  each  1.^- 
stance  that  such  suspension  Is  essential  to 
the  implementation  of  the  international 
agreement  as  it  relates  to  the  international 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  or  the 
information  svsteui  provided  in  such  a;?ree- 
ment  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Stute  deter- 
mines that  the  application  of  such  pro-,  i^ions 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  foreign  polii  \ 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  Such  deter- 
minations by  the  Admlnl.5trator  and  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  shall  be  In  writing,  shall 
set  forth,  to  the  extent  possible  consistent 
with  the  need  to  protect  the  security  of 
classified  national  defense  and  foreign  poli-v 
Information,  a  detailed  explanation  of  ren- 
sons  Justifying  the  granting  of  such  stuspen- 
slon.  and  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  'he 
effective  date  of  any  such  suspension. 

"(h)  ni  Tlie  Attorney  General  and  t':*- 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  p&riiclpa'e 
from  the  beginning  In  any  meeting  to  de- 
velop or  Implement  voluntary  apreemeui- 
authorised  vtnder  this  section  and,  when 
practicable.  In  any  meeting  to  Implement 
plaii-s  of  action  authorized  under  this  sectk>n 
Each  may  propoRe  any  alternative  v.  ;i!''li 
would  avoid  or  overcome,  to  the  gTeatc:^i 
extent  practicable,  possible  antlcompetii  ivr 
effects  while  achieving  substantially  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  A  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  plan  of  action  under  this  section 
may  not  be  implemented  tinless  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  period  determined 
imder  paragraph  (2) ,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Its  views  as  to  whether  such  an  agree- 
ment should  be  approved,  and  shall  publish 
such  views  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  At- 
tornev General.  In  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
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eral    Trade    Commission,    the 
State,  and  the  Administrator,  shall 
right  to  review,  amend,  modify, 
or  revoke,  on  hla  own  motion  or 
request  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com 
any  Interested  persons,  any  vohmt 
nient  or  plan  of  action  at  any  tlm  ; 
i  evoked,  thereby  withdraw  proopec 
Immunity  which  may  be  conferred 
tection  (J)  of  this  section. 

■•(2)   Any  voluntary  agreement  e 
pursuant  to  this  section  shpll  be  ;■ 
in  WTltlng  to  the  Attorney  Ger.er;i: 
Federal  Trade  Commission  twenty 
fore  being  Implemented   (v. here  it 
made    available    for    public    inspec 
copying   subject   to   the   pro\;^iOls 
section  (g)  of  this  section);  exoept 
ing   an    International   energy 
gency,    the    Administrator,    subjec 
proval  of  the  Attorney  Generul,  m. 
.such   twenty-day  period.   Any   ac 
pursuant  to  such   voluntary  a 
plan  of  action  shall  be  reported  to 
ney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
sion  pursuant  to  such  regulatior.s  a 
prescribed    under    suboecUcus     (ii 
ii)(4). 

"(i)  (1)  Tlie  Attorney  Genera',  .iiic 
eral  Ti-ade  Commission  shall  n>.ou:t 
velopment  and  Implementation  of 
agreements  and  plans  of  action 
under  this  section  to  assure  the 
and  fostering  of  competition  ;i.nd 
ftuticompetltlve  practices  and  ef 

"(2)     In    addition    to    any    req 
specified  under  subsections   (e»    a 
this  section  and  iu  order  to  esrri 
piuposes  of  this  section,  tlie  Attor 
eral.  In  consultation  with  the 
Commission    and    the    Adrainist 
promulgate  regulations  couferning 
tenauce   of   necessary  and   appri 
ords  related  to  the  developuinu  a 
mentation  of  voluntary  agreements 
of  action  pursuant  to  this  bettion 

"(3)    Persons  developing  and  In 
ing  voluntary  agreements  or  plans 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  main 
records  required  by  such  regulat 
the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Commission  shall   have   accpss   to 
right    to    copy   such    records    at 
times  and  places  and  upon  reasonaif  e 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  and  t! 
Trade  Commission  may  each  pies 
sxiant  to  section  553  of  title  5,  XJnl 
Code,  such  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
respective  responsibilities  under  th 
They  may   both   utilize   for  such 
and   for  purposes  of  enforcement 
all  ixjwers  confeiTed  upon  the 
Commission  or  the  Department  o 
or  both,  by  any  other  provision  o 
eluding    the    antitrust   laws,    tlie 
Procedm-es  and  Penalties  Act.  or 
trust   Civil   Process   Act;    and   w  li 
such  provision  of  law  refers  to  'the 
of  this  Act'  or  like  terms,  the  teicr 
be  imderstood  to  be  this  section. 

"(J)   There  shall  be  available  a^ 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  bvou 
the    antltrxist    laws    (or    any    sii 
law)   in  respect  of  actions  taken 
or  Implement  a  voluntary  agreemeilt 
of  action  by  persons  engaged  in  tht 
of   producing,   refining,   marketir.g 
trlbuting  petroleum  products  ( 
such  actions  were  not  taken  nn 
and  for  the  purpose  of  Injurii!:;  con 
that— 

"(1)  such  action  was  taken — 

"(A)  In  the  course  of  developii 
tary  agreement  or  plan  of  action  pii 
this  section,  or 

"(B)    pursuant  to  a  voluntary 
or  plan  of  action  authorized  and 
accordance  with  this  section,  and 
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"(2)  such  pevions  fully  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  heremider. 
Persons  Interposing  the  defense  provided  by 
this  section  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof, 
except  that  the  burden  shall  be  on  the  plain- 
tiff with  respect  to  whether  the  actions  were 
taken  unnecessarily  and  for  the  purpose  of 
Injuring  competition, 

"(3)  In  any  action  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  for  breach  of  contract  there  ."hall  be 
ftvallable  as  a  defense  that  the  plleged  breach 
of  contract  wa.s  cau.sed  solely  by  action  taken 
dming  an  International  energy  supply  emer- 
gency In  accordance  with  a  \oluntaiy  agree- 
ment authorized  and  approved  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(k)  No  provision  of  thL«:  section  .shall  be 
construed  as  grai:ting  immunity  for.  nor  a.s 
limiting  or  in  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  resxilt  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  practices  which  occurred  (1)  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  (2)  out- 
side the  scope  and  purpo.se  or  not  in  compli- 
anc"  with  the  terms  t^r.d  conditions  of  this 
section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  the  expiration 
or  repeal  of  this  section  or  Act. 

"(1)  (1)  Tlie  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  report 
annually  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  performance  \tndcr  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  plans  of  action  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  international  agreement 
with  respect  to  international  allocation  of 
petroleum  products  and  the  information  sjs- 
tem  provided  in  such  agreement. 

■■i2)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Ti-ade  Commission  .shall  each  submit,  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least  once 
every  six  months,  reports  on  the  impact  on 
competition  and  on  small  biit^iness  of  actions 
aithorized  by  this  section.". 

Stc.  5.  Tlie  .second  sentence  of  section  710 
(e)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
f>s  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2160te)),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Members  of 
this  executive  reserve  who  are  not  full-time 
Government  employees  may  be  allowed 
tran.sportatlon  and  per  diem  lu  lien  of  sub- 
si.stence,  as  prescribed  under  title  5  of  the 
United  State.s  Code  for  individuals  serving 
v.ithoui  pay,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  tor  the  purpose  of 
participatUig  in  the  executive  reserve  train- 
ing program." 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  provisions  of  sections  708  and 
708A.  as  amended  and  added  respectively  by 
this  Act,  shall  become  effective  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  T  suggest 
the  ab.<;ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


ap  provt 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mi.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  beginning  with  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  tlie  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  nominntion  will  be  stated. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  clerk  \\\\\ 
jpport  the  nomination. 

The  second  a.ss-istant  legislative  deik 
read  the  nomination  of  Clarence  A. 
Brinuner.  Jr..  of  W.voming,  to  be  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  District  ot 
Wyoming. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  second  nomi- 
nation. 

Tlie  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
lead  the  nomination  of  Terry  L.  Shell, 
of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  ea,stera  and  western  districts  of 
Arl;an.sas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominatioti 
i-  con.siderpd  and  confirmed. 


DEP.\RTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

Tlie  .second  a.s^istaiit  legi.slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundiy  nominations  in 
t}ir  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  the  nominatioii.s 
;ire  ctiivsidered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiumimous  con.sent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmations  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACIING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l^oie.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  con.sideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pi  oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  f(Uoium  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDKR  FOR  THE  C0MMITTEB;S  TO 
MEET  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  autliori;<ed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tiie  quomm  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION   ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  1537)  to  amend 
tlie  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
legislation  under  consideration  today — 
the  Defense  Pi'oduction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975 — is  significant  in  two  re- 
spects. It  extends  for  2  more  years — or 
mi  til  September  30,  1977— the  titles  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
These  titles  pro\ide  the  authority  for  a 
number  of  ongoing  and  standby  pro- 
grams aimed  at  assuring  an  adequate 
industrial  production  base  for  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Second,  the  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  provides  the  authority  and  the 
conditions  for  participation  by  American 
oil  companies  in  the  international 
energy  program.  It  accomplishes  this  by 
providing  for  a  limited  grant  of  anti- 
trust immiuiity  to  firms  asked  by  tlie 
President  to  conclude  voluntary  agree- 
ments. Such  agreements  would  ordi- 
narily involve  activities  deemed  to  vio- 
late antitrust  statutes.  However,  since  its 
inception  in  1950,  the  Defense  Production 
Act  has  contained  provisions  for  grants 
of  antitrust  immunity  in  support  of  para- 
mount national  interests.  These  pro- 
visions were  widely  used  in  the  Korean 
war  and  have  been  resorted  to  since 
during  our  various  petroleum  emer- 
gencies in  1956,  1967,  and  in  1973. 

When  this  bill  was  first  introduced  last 
spring  by  a  number  of  us,  including  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  myself,  it  did  not  contain 
this  authority  for  voluntary  agreements 
in  support  of  the  International  Energy 
Agreement. 

Ml".  President,  last  March  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  brought  before  the  Senate  the 
Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act.  That 
act,  in  effect,  took  the  Defense  Pi-oduc- 
tion  Act  out  of  the  business  of  providing 
authority  for  voluntary  agreements 
among  oil  firms  in  support  of  the  inter- 
national energy  program.  I  thought  then, 
and  I  still  believe,  that  this  is  a  wise 
course,  since  energy  is  a  national  con- 
cern that  stands  on  its  own  merits.  En- 
ergy permeates  our  social  structure  and 
the  fabric  of  our  economy.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  associated  with  industrial 
mobilization  preparedness  to  command 
special  attention  or  special  measures. 

Though  the  Senate  passed  the  Standby 
Energy  Authorities  Act  last  spring,  action 
in  the  other  body  has  been  slower.  Since 
the  Defense  Production  Act  contained 
the  original  authority  for  voluntary 
agreements,  including  those  relating  to 
petroleum  supplies,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  retain  this  authority  in  the  act 
until  such  time  as  superseding  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

Significant  changes,  however,  have 
been  made  In  the  mamier  in  which  this 


authority  is  provided.  The  most  notice- 
able change  in  S.  1537  is  that  it  would 
provide  separate  but  basically  similar 
authorities  for  volimtary  agreements 
which  support  military  industrial  produc- 
tion and  those  which  support  the  inter- 
national energy  program.  The  first  are 
taken  up  in  tlie  proposed  new  section  708 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act,  and  the 
second  would  be  treated  under  the  new 
section  708A. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  making 
this  distinction.  Fii'st,  the  dual  approach 
was  more  convenient  and  workable. 
Second,  because  the  voluntary  agreement 
supporting  the  International  Energy 
Agreement  involves  dealing  with  foreign 
governments  and  foreign  concerns,  cer- 
tain of  the  requirements  which  we  might 
wish  to  levy  on  participants  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  foreign  parties  to  the 
International  Energy  Agreement.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  public  disclosure  require- 
ments, where  we  have  had  to  take  into 
account  the  need  for  exceptions  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons.  And,  finally,  in  the 
event  that  superseding  legislation  is  en- 
acted, such  as  the  Standby  Energy  Au- 
thorities Act,  then  it  will  be  easier  to 
change  the  petroleum  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  while  leaving  in- 
tact the  basic  authority  for  voluntary 
agreements  in  support  of  our  national 
defense  effort. 

The  Senate  adopted — by  a  vote  of  60 
to  25 — the  measures  contained  in  the 
Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act.  Tliese 
measures  are  in  all  major  respects  the 
same  as  the  provisions  contained  in  S. 
1537,  so  far  as  voluntary  agreements  on 
behalf  of  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram are  concerned. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  other  volun- 
tary agreements — the  ones  which  are 
aimed  at  improving  our  defense  posture. 
When  the  Senate  passed  the  Standby 
Energy  Authorities  Act.  it  became  appar- 
ent that  we  might  end  up  with  two  sets 
of  standards  for  voluntaiy  agreements. 
One  set  would  be  contained  in  the  new 
legislation,  would  be  carefully  drawn  and 
would  contain  a  niunber  of  procedural 
requirements  to  safeguard  the  public  in- 
terest. The  other  set  would  continue  to 
reside  In  the  existing  Defense  Production 
Act  and  would  be  open-ended,  loosely 
drafted,  and  without  any  means  of  limit- 
ing the  grant  of  antitrust  immunity. 

A  double  standard  for  voluntary  agree- 
ments would  be  both  confusing  and  poor 
lawmaking.  Therefore,  we  asked  the  help 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  and  his  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  in  drafting  new  pro- 
visions for  the  granting  of  antitrust  im- 
munity. Senator  Hart  and  his  staff  have 
been  most  generous  of  their  time  in  this 
matter,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  their 
assistance.  The  new  provisions  are  as 
parallel  as  they  can  be,  allowing  for  the 
differences  required  by  considerations  of 
foreign  policy. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  tlie  exist- 
ing voluntary  agreements  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  will  note  that 
the  proposed  amendments  go  Into  con- 
siderably greater  detail  in  specifying  how 
the  immunity  shall  be  granted  to  such 


agreements  and  what  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  broader  public  inter- 
est is  safeguarded  in  the  implementation 
of  these  voluntary  agreements.  There  is 
a  long  liistory  behind  these  changes.  But 
I  believe  I  can  sum  this  up  very  briefly. 

Since  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Ko- 
rean war,  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  found  the  open-ended  antitrust  im- 
munity granted  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  increasingly  unsettling. 
While  there  has  been  relatively  little  re- 
sort to  this  authority  over  the  years,  it 
ne\crtheless  represented  a  substantial 
potential  breach  in  our  Nation's  long- 
standing policy  of  preserving  free  enter- 
prise through  antitrust  statutes. 

As  recently  as  August  1.  the  Justice 
Department  suggested  to  the  President 
that  the  Defense  Production  Act  provid- 
ed tlie  only  basLs  for  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment on  oil  pricing  among  the  petroleum 
companies,  assuming  a  relationship  to 
the  national  defense  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  op- 
Ijosed  any  kind  of  antitrust  immunity 
but,  on  the  whole.  Congress  has  not 
wanted  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
in  those  very  special  cases  where  a  more 
pressing  and  significant  national  inter- 
est— such  as  national  defense — prevailed 
over  the  usual  ban  on  anticompetitive 
activities.  These  two  considerations — a 
need  for  strong  antitrust  laws  and  a  need 
for  certain  exemptions — have  kept  Con- 
gress in  an  impasse. 

It  is  to  this  problem  that  the  current 
legislation  addresses  itself.  The  solution 
contained  in  S.  1537  is  to  provide  for 
limited  grants  of  antitrust  immunity  un- 
der specified  conditions  and  with  the  use 
of  procedures  which  seek  to  guarantee 
the  general  public  interest  in  keeping 
anticompetitive  activities  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

Mr.  President,  the  safeguards  in  this 
bill  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  bill  requires  that  exemption 
from  antitrust  action  be  granted  only 
imder  specified  circumstances  and  after 
certain  findings  have  been  made. 

Second,  it  defines  what  is  meant  by 
antititist  laws,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  what  the  exemption  ad- 
dresses. 

Third,  it  requires  consistent  monitor- 
ing and  reporting  on  the  development 
and  implementation  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Ti*ade  Commission,  as  well  as 
their  initial  approval  for  each  volun- 
tary agreement. 

Finally,  it  provides  for  public  partici- 
pation and  disclosure  to  the  maximum 
extent  compatible  with  foreign  policy  or 
national  security  considerations. 

As  a  related  matter,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  review,  amend,  or 
revoke  any  voluntary  agreement  among 
finns  in  any  given  industry. 

This  is  clearly  not  the  broad  immunity 
from  antitrust  action  that  is  now  avail- 
able under  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
But  we  believe  that  it  is  fully  responsive 
to  those  cases  where  a  higher  national 
interest  is  at  stake  and  that  the  safe- 
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guards  contained  in  S.  1537  are  reason- 
able and  to  the  point. 

Throughout  the  developmeit  of  this 
bill,  we  have  consulted  with  the  con- 
cerned agencies  and  depaiiJiif  nts  of  the 
executive  branch  and  we  have  ried  to  ac- 
commodate their  \iews  whenver  possi- 
ble. We  have  worked  with  r  ?presenta- 
tives  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Attorney  General's  o£Bce.  tl  e  Federal 
Ener^  Administration. 

The  Federal  Tiade  Commi;  sion  staff, 
and  the  Federal  Preparednei  5;  Agency, 
which  has  the  primar>'  respon  iibility  for 
canning  out  the  programs  luthonzed 
under  the  Deferu'^e  Productior  Act. 

Many  of  the  changes  in  the  repoited 
version  of  S.  1537  are  a  cons  Kjuence  of 
this  continuing  dialog  or  of  tie  sugges- 
tions that  were  made  in  heari  ngs  before 
the  Banking  Committee  2  ramths  ago. 
In  pai-ticular.  we  are  grateful  to  Gen. 
Leslie  Bray,  the  director  of  t  le  Federal 
Preparedness  Agency,  who  his  given  a 
number  of  veiy  useful  sugge;  lions  that 
have  been  incorporated  in  t  le  present 
biU. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  one  or  two 
omissions  have  come  to  light  since  this 
bill  was  repoited  by  the  Ban  cing  Com- 
mittee just  before  the  recess.  '  These  con- 
cern the  possibility  of  backdo<  t  ratifica- 
tion of  the  International  Ene  gy  Agree- 
ment, the  possibility  of  exten;  ion  of  an- 
titrust immunity  by  executive  action  be- 
yond the  scope  envisioned  by  Congress, 
and  the  geographical  applicability  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  U  e  Defen.'-e 
Production  Act. 

The  International  Energy  \greement 
is  an  executive  agreement  an  ong  heads 
of  state  and,  as  such,  does  nc  t  have  the 
same  force  or  meaning  as  a  treaty  be- 
tween sovereign  nations.  Nor  does  it  re- 
quire congressional  ratiflcatio  1.  We  wish 
to  be  careful,  therefore,  that  congres- 
sional passage  of  the  authorit;  necessary 
to  implement  the  intematioial  agree- 
ment in  no  way  can  be  constr  iied  as  im- 
plied approval  or  endorsemen  of  the  in- 
ternational agreement  itself.  S  ach  an  im- 
plicaiion  could.  I  am  informal,  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  noimal  ratifi- 
cation process.  Moreover,  it  wc  uld  unwit- 
tingly rob  tos  of  the  opportuiity  to  re- 
ser\'e  judgment  on  the  in  «rnational 
agreement. 

As  to  the  extension  on  an  ;itrust  im- 
munity. It  is  important  tha .  Congress 
make  clear  to  the  Executive  thfit  Its  legis- 
lative Intent  is  to  provide  antitrust  im- 
munity only  for  those  cases  and  under 
those  circumstances  set  forth  In  this  bill. 
An  international  agreement  aiay  be  as 
fluid  and  subject  to  change  04  the  inter- 
national environment  itself.  li  the  event 
that  there  are  changes  to  the  agreement 
or  the  program  stemming  the  ref rom,  we 
need  to  provide  protection  against  the 
veiy  broadening  of  Immmiitr  that  this 
bill  is  designed  to  terminate.    1 

Finally,  the  Defense  Production  Act 
contains  a  statement  limitiiig  its  ap- 
plicability to  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  and  possessions.  Clearly,  there 
is  no  point  in  providing  authority  for  the 
implementation  of  the  International  en- 
ergy program  and  then  limltii  ig  Its  scope 
to  the  United  States  and  Its  tenltorles 
and  ixjssesslons. 
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Last  week,  therefore,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  which  would  disclaim  any 
implication  or  intention  relative  to  ratifi- 
cation or  endorsement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agi-eement.  The  language 
of  this  amendment  closely  parallels  that 
of  the  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act  in 
thi.s  same  connection. 

A  further  amendment  would  also  make 
it  clear  tliat  pny  action  taken  under  a 
voluntary  agrcoment  in  support  of  the 
International  Energy  Agreement  and  au- 
thorized by  tills  bill  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  United  States. 
These  amendm'^nts,  I  beli'ne.  provide 
fafeg'Kirds  tliat  3i-a  indispcn-aijle  to  the 
desired  opera  tion  of  this  bill. 

On  tlie  matter  of  ratiflcatiun  and  on 
the  question  cf  pxtension  of  antitrust 
immunity  by  the  Executive,  I  have  asked 
ilie  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Sccretarj-  of  State,  and  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator.  Their  responses  were 
nearly  identical.  All  advised  that  passage 
of  S.  1537  could  not  be  con.strued  as  rati- 
fication of  tlie  International  Energy 
Agreement  and  tliat,  in  their  opinion,  the 
grant  of  antitrust  immunity  cannot  be 
expanded  by  executive  action. 

I  am  satLsfied  that  we  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done  to  protect  the  interests 
of  tii8  Congress  in  these  areas.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  these  issues,  how- 
ever, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  these  letters  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energj-  Administrator  and  their 
replies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSeeexliibit  1.' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  it  is  agreeable  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  amendments, 
niunbered  868  and  869  be  accepted  and 
that  we  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
bills.  1537. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate. 
'Wanhington.  DC.  AngiiHt  1,  liiTj. 
Hou.  Ki.NRY  Kissinger, 
Secretary  0/  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Secretaht  Kissinger:  As  you  may  be 
aware,  the  voluntary  agreement  between  U.S. 
oil  companies  In  support  of  the  International 
Energy  Agreement  comes  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  This 
week  tlie  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  which  has  jurL'>dlctlou 
over  the  Act,  reported  out  a  bill.  S.  1537,  to 
amend  the  Defen.se  Production  Act  and  to 
extend  it  for  two  more  years,  or  until  Sep- 
temtier  30,  1977. 

Is  taking  this  action,  the  Committee 
sought  to  continue  In  effect  the  many  vital 
preparedness  programs  which  the  Act  au- 
thorizes. It  sought  also  to  provide  the  requi- 
site authority,  with  suitable  procedural  safe- 
guards, for  the  voluntary  agreement  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  the  Iiiternatloual  Energy 
Agreement  and  Program. 

Nevertheless,  we  remain  concerned  about 
the  possible  implications  of  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  authority  for  this  voluntary  agree- 
ment and  we  do  not  wish  to  bring  the  meas- 
ure to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  until  we  are  satLs- 
fied on  these  issues. 

Specifically  we  seek  your  assurances  and 
wish  to  know,  with  the  greatest  possible  le- 
gal precision,  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  the  following  matters: 

( 1 1  What  Is  the  position  of  the  adminlstr.a- 


tion  with  respect  to  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure as  conferring,  now  or  at  any  subsequent 
time,  advice  and  con.sent,  ratification,  en- 
dorsement, or  other  form  of  Congressional 
approval  or  approbation,  explicit  or  implicit, 
upon  the  International  Energy  Agreement 
slgnid  by  the  United  States  on  November  13. 
1974. 

(2)  By  executive  action  can  the  adminis- 
tration permit  the  scope  of  the  immtmlty 
soiit;ht  to  be  conferred  under  section  708A  of 
the  -Act.  if  added  by  S.  1537  in  its  present 
form,  to  be  expanded  by  any  formal,  ftir.c- 
tional  or  other  expansion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  A;;reement.  or  any  program  or 
policv  Thei'euncier.  which  is  now  contem- 
plated or  might  be  added  at  some  lutvue 
tunc' 

Thf  Defon.-e  Produc-iion  Aft  presentlv  ex- 
pires on  September  30th,  1975.  and  I  wotUd 
Uke  to  bring  up  the  e-tension  bill  for  a  Sen- 
ate yc*e  as  soon  after  the  August  recess  as 
poi^sible.  In  order  to  allow  time  for  action  by 
the  House  and  for  a  conference  on  the  bill 
before  the  end  of  September.  Therefore,  1 
would  expect  to  have  your  response  in  hand 
prior  to  the  25th  of  Augu.st.  .so  that  we  may 
i-..ii-i:itr  it  liefore  taking  action  on  the  bill 
SincereU*. 

William  Piiox.mirf. 

Cfiainnoi). 

DfcPARTMr.NT  OF  STATF. 

M'ashington.  D.C.  Auatift  '>S.  1975'. 
Hon.  William  Proxmibf. 
U.S.  St-natc. 
Wasliinglon,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Phoxmire:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  J. 
requesting  our  views  about  whether  or  not 
certain  implications  might  be  drawn  from 
Congressional  approval  of  S.  1537,  which  con- 
tains authority  for  the  development  of  a 
voluntary  agreement  pursuant  to  the  Agree- 
uxent  on  "an  International  Energy  ProKi'am. 

The  Agreement  on  an  International  Energy 
Program  (Agreement)  Is  an  executive  agree- 
ment which  was  signed  on  November  18.  1974 
pursuant  to  the  President's  constitutional 
authority.  It  Is  applicable  provisionally  at  the 
present  time,  i.e.,  to  the  extent  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  United  States  legislation.  It 
is  our  view  that  passage  of  new  legislation  is 
required  before  we  can  notify  our  unqualified 
conseut  to  be  bound  toy  the  Agreement. 
Though  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
therefore.  Is  essential  to  permit  such  notifica- 
tion, advice  and  consent  or  other  form  of 
legal  approval  of  the  Agreement  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Congress  as  a  whole  is  not  required. 
The  passage  of  S.  1537  would  not.  In  our  view, 
coubtitute  such  advice  and  consent  or  other 
form  of  legal  approval. 

The  scope  of  antitrust  immtmlty  conferred 
tinder  proposed  section  708A  of  the  Act  In  otir 
view  cannot  be  expanded  by  executive  action. 
As  we  read  the  immunity  provisions  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  rest  of  section  708A,  Im- 
munity extends  only  to  approved  actiou 
taken  to  develop  or  implement  two  programs 
under  the  Agreement  of  November  18,  1974: 
(1)  the  international  allocation  of  petroleum 
and  (2)  the  Information  system.  Immunity 
Is  not  extended  to  actions  pursuant  to  other 
present  or  future  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  and  cannot  be  so  ex- 
tended by  executive  aiction. 

If  you  have  any  further  que.stioiis.  please 
do  not  bestitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
.Ar^ai.iiant    Secretary    for    Congres.'-Joticil 
Relations. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C,  August  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Levi, 

The  Attorney  General.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  As  you  may 
be  avare,  the  voluntary  agreement  between 
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0.3.  oil  companies  In  support  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agreement  comes  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
This  week  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  which  has  Jtirlsdictlon 
over  the  Act,  reported  out  a  bill,  S.  1537,  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  and  to 
extend  it  for  two  more  years,  or  until 
September  30,  1977. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Committee 
sought  to  continue  in  eflect  the  many  vital 
preparedness  programs  which  the  Act  au- 
thorizes. It  sought  also  to  provide  the 
requisite  authority,  with  suitable  procedural 
safeguards  for  the  voluntary  agreement  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  the  International  Energy 
Agreement  and  Program. 

Nevertheless,  we  remain  concerned  about 
the  possible  implications  of  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  authority  for  this  voluntary  agree- 
ment and  we  do  not  wish  to  bring  the  meas- 
ure to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  until  we  are 
satisfied  on  these  issues. 

Specifically  we  seek  your  assurances  and 
wish  to  know,  with  the  greatest  possible 
legal  precision,  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration wtih  respect  to  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

(1)  What  Is  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration wtih  respect  to  the  passage  of  this 
measure  as  conferring,  now  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent time,  advice  and  consent,  ratifica- 
tion, endorsement,  or  other  form  of  Con- 
gressional approval  or  approbation,  explicit 
or  implicit  upon  the  International  Energy 
Agreement  signed  by  the  United  States  on 
November  18,  1974? 

(2)  By  executive  action  can  the  admin- 
istration permit  the  scope  of  the  Immunity 
sought  to  be  conferred  under  section  708A 
of  the  Act,  if  added  by  S.  1537  in  its  present 
form,  to  be  expanded  by  any  formal,  func- 
tional or  other  expansion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agreement,  or  any  program  or 
policy  thereunder,  which  is  now  contem- 
plated or  might  be  added  at  some  future 
time? 

The  Defense  Production  Act  presently 
expires  on  September  30th,  1975,  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  the  extension  bill  for  a 
Senate  vote  as  soon  after  the  August  recess 
as  possible,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  action 
by  the  House  and  for  a  conference  on  the 
bill  before  the  end  of  September.  Therefore, 
I  would  expect  to  have  your  response  In 
hand  prior  to  the  25th  of  August,  so  that  we 
may  consider  It  before  taking  action  on  the 
bill. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

Chairman. 

Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,    D.C,    August    29,    1975. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chatrman:   This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  August  1,  1975,  concerning 
the  position  of  the  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  certain  legal  implications  of  S.  1537, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
which  contains  authority  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  voluntary  agreement  pvirsuant  to 
the  Agreement  on  an  International  Energy 
Program. 

With  respect  to  yovir  first  question,  the 
Agreement  on  an  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram Is  an  executive  agreement  which  was 
signed  on  November  18,  1974,  pursuant  to  the 
President's  constitutional  authority.  It  is 
applicable  provisionally  at  the  present  time 
to  the  extent  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
United  States  legislation.  It  is  our  view  that 
passage  of  new  legislation  is  required  be- 
fore we  can  notify  our  unqualified  consent 
to  be  bound  by  the  Agreement.  Though  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  is  thus  essen- 
tial to  permit  such  notification,  we  believe 
that  advice  and  consent  or  other  form  of 


legal  approval  of  the  Agreement  by  the  Senate 
or  the  Congress  as  a  whole  is  not  required. 

The  pas.sage  of  S.  1537  would  not  in  our  view 
constitute  such  advice  and  consent  or  other 
form  of  legal  approval. 

As  to  your  second  question,  the  scope  of 
antitrust  immunity  conferred  under  pro- 
posed section  708A  of  the  Act  in  our  view 
cannot  be  expanded  by  executive  action.  As 
we  read  the  Immunity  provisions  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  rest  of  section  708A,  im- 
munity is  limited  to  approved  actions  under 
a  voluntary  agreement  which  are  taken  to 
develop  or  implemeat  two  programs  under 
the  Agreement  of  November  18.  1974,  (1)  the 
International  allocation  of  petroleum  during 
an  emergencv  and  (2)  the  information  sys- 
tem provided  in  the  Agreement.  Immunity 
is  not  extended  to  actions  pursuant  to  other 
present  or  future  activities  under  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agreement  and  cannot  be  so 
extended  by  executive  action. 

This  letter  has  been  coordinated  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  and  they  concur  in  our 
views.  If  we  can  be  of  further  asslstajice  in 
this  matter  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
us. 

Sincerely, 

MlCH.^EL    RT.    Uhlmann. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wn-hingtov.  D.C.  August  1, 1975. 
Hon.  Frank  G.  Zarb, 

Adininistrator,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, New  Post  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  As  you  may  be 
aware,  the  voluntary  agreement  between 
U.S.  oil  companies  In  support  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agreement  comes  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
This  week  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Act,  reported  out  a  bill,  S. 
1537,  to  amend  the  Defense  Prodttction  Act 
and  to  extend  It  for  two  more  years,  or  until 
September  30.  1977. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Committee 
sought  to  continue  in  effect  tlie  many  vital 
preparedness  programs  which  the  Act  au- 
thorizes. It  sought  also  to  provide  the 
requisite  authority,  with  suitable  procedural 
safeguards,  for  the  voluntary  agreement  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  the  International  En- 
nergy  Agreement  and  Program. 

Nevertheless,  we  remain  concerned  about 
the  possible  implications  of  Congressional 
approval  of  atithorlty  for  this  voluntary 
agreement  and  we  do  not  wish  to  bring  the 
measure  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate  until  we 
are  satisfied  on  these  issues. 

Specifically  we  seek  your  assurances  and 
wish  to  know,  with  the  greatest  possible 
legal  precision,  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  the  following 
matters: 

(1)  What  is  the  po.sitlon  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  the  passage  of  this 
measure  as  conferring,  now  or  at  any  subse- 
quent time,  advice  and  consent,  ratifica- 
tion, endorsement,  or  other  form  of  Con- 
gressional approval  or  approbation,  explicit 
or  implicit,  upon  the  International  Energy 
Agreement  signed  by  the  United  States  on 
November  18,  1974? 

(2)  By  executive  action  can  the  admin- 
istration permit  the  scope  of  the  immunity 
sought  to  be  conferred  under  section  708A 
of  the  Act,  if  added  by  S.  1537  in  Its  present 
form,  to  be  expanded  by  any  formal,  func- 
tional or  other  expansion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  agreement,  or  any  program 
or  policy  thereunder,  which  is  now  con- 
templated or  might  be  added  at  some  future 
time? 

The  Defen.se  Production  Act  presently  ex- 
pires on  September  30th,  1975,  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  the  extension  bill  for  a  Sen- 
ate vote  as  soon  after  the  August  recess  as 


possible,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  action 
by  the  House  and  for  a  conference  on  the 
bin  before  the  end  of  September.  Therefore, 
I  would  expect  to  have  your  response  in 
hand  prior  to  the  25th  of  August,  so  that  we 
may  consider  it  before  taking  action  on  the 
bill. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

Chairman. 

Federal  Energy  Administration, 

Wuihington,  D.C.  Sept.  9, 1975. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  .Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  1.  1975  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Administration  with  respect  to 
certain  legal  implications  of  S.  1537,  amend- 
ing the  Defense  Production  Act. 

With  re.spect  to  your  first  question,  we  note 
that  the  Agreement  on  an  International 
Energy  Program  Is  an  executive  agreement 
which  was  signed  on  November  18,  1974  pur- 
suant to  the  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority. It  is  applicable  provisionally  at  the 
present  time  to  the  extent  It  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  existing  legislation,  but  passage  of 
new  legislation  is  required  before  the  United 
States  can  notify  its  unqualified  consent  to 
be  bound  by  the  Agreement.  Neither  advice 
and  consent,  nor  any  other  type  of  formal 
approval  of  the  Agreement  by  the  Senate  or 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  is  required;  and  the 
passage  of  S.  1537  would  not  in  our  opinion 
constitute  such  approval,  either  explicit  or 
implicit. 

As  to  your  second  question,  the  antitrust 
immunity  provided  by  Section  108A  is  lim- 
ited by  its  terms  to  voluntary  agreement  or 
plans  of  action  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
national allocation  of  petroleum  as  provided 
by  the  lEP  during  an  emergency,  and  to  the 
information  system  provided  in  the  Agree- 
ment. Tlie  immunity  could  not  be  extended 
by  executive  action  beyond  that  provided  by 
the  statute.  In  particular,  immunity  could 
not  be  extended  to  activities  other  than 
those  specifically  set  out  in  paragraph  (c) 
of  the  proposed  Section  708A. 

As  you  know,  we  consider  It  essential  to 
the  successful  Implementation  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  to  have  an  ade- 
quate but  limited  antitrust  Inununity  per- 
mitting the  international  allocation  of  oil 
during  an  emergency.  We  believe  that  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  retaining  Sec- 
tion 708  m  its  present  form,  but  if  Section 
708  Is  to  be  divided  as  you  propose,  we  be- 
lieve Section  708A  with  certain  changes, 
about  which  we  shall  be  in  contact  with  you 
or  your  staff  shortly,  should   be   adequate. 

In  addition,  however,  we  have  a  larger 
concern  that  your  revisions  of  Section  708 
may  not  provide  suflBclent  authority  for  all 
contingencies.  There  may  be  situations  in- 
volving allocations  to  countries  not  adher- 
ing to  the  lEP  or  circumstances  falling  out- 
side the  lEP's  scope  in  which  emergency  al- 
location of  oil  is  required.  Such  situations 
could  pose  a  threat  to  the  national  security 
but  they  might  not  fall  within  the  limited 
scope  of  your  revised  Section  708.  We  believe 
some  clarification  In  this  regard  is  warranted 
If  we  are  to  be  able  to  act  promptly  in  such 
emergencies. 

This  letter  has  been  coordinated  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  they  concur  Ui  our  views  on  the 
two  questions  which  you  posed.  If  I  can  be 
of  further  assistance  In  this  matter,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  G.  Zarb. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  leg- 
islation currently  under  consideration,  S. 
1537,  has  two  major  points.  The  first  is 
the  extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
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3ro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  as  follows: 

On  page  39,  following  line  15,  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(m)  The  authorities  coutAiued  in  tliis  sec- 
tiou  with  respect  to  the  executive  agreement, 
commonly  known  as  the  Agreement  on  an 
luternaiional  Energy  Program  dated  No- 
vember 18,  1974,  shall  not  be  construed  in 
any  way  as  advice  and  consent,  ratification, 
endorsement,  or  any  other  form  of  congrcs- 
f-iouiU  ipproval  of  the  specific  terms  of  such 
executive  agreement  or  any  related  annex, 
protocol,  amendment,  modification,  or  other 
agreement  which  has  been  or  may  in  the 
future  be  entered  Into. 

(u)  Any  action  or  agrt-emeul  undertaken 
or  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  undertaken  or  entered  into 
in  the  United  States. 

On  pa^e  40,  line  5,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  7.  Section  713  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tlie  following  new  sentence: 
"Any  action  or  agreement  undertaken  or  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  section  708A  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  undertaken  or 
entered  Into  within  such  areas.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  40,  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  8.  Subparagraph  (c)  of  Section  712 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  tlie  following  words:  "The  cost  of 
stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearing 
shall  be  In  excess  of  40  cents  per  hundi-ed 
words."' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  is  self-explanatory. 

After  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee it  was  called  to  our  attention  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion was  in  technical  violation  of  the  law. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  remedy  that 
situation. 

In  1955  there  was  written  into  the  act 
a  statutory  limitation  on  the  costs  of 
stenographic  sei-vices  of  40  cents  per 
hundred  words.  That  limitation  was 
quite  adequate  for  the  midflftles.  but 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
costs  since  then.  In  fact  the  current  costs 
for  stenographic  services  for  the  joint 
committee  is  15  cents  per  hne  or  $2.25 
per  page,  obviously  quite  a  bit  above  the 
40  cent-per-hundred-word  limitation. 

My  amendment  would  simply  strike 
that  line  in  the  act  in  subparagraph  (c) 
of  section  712  that  relates  to  the  statu- 
tory limitation  on  the  costs  of  steno- 
graphic services.  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority is  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment and.  if  that  Is  the  case,  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

I  believe  tlie  chaiiman  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  bill  is  open  for  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pioceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis>  speak  briefly  out  of 
order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  im- 
derstand.  this  is  just  while  we  are  locat- 
ing an  amendment  in  which  I  have  an 
interest. 

If  the  Chair  will  p.dvise  me  when  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  ready  to  proceed  or 
if  the  manager  will  advise  me,  I  shall 
susi:end. 


OIL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
advantage  of  this  interim  time  here  to 
express  my  concern  with  reference  to 
what  I  call,  broadly,  oil  legislation,  look- 
ing to  the  future. 

I  start  with  the  proposition  that  the 
sustaining  of  tlie  veto  by  President  Ford 
of  the  6  niontlis'  extension  of  tlie  so- 
called  Allocation  Act  brings  us  to  tlie 
point  where — if  we  really  mean  business 
with  reference  to  having  constructive 
legislation  in  this  field  of  energy,  particu- 
larly oil  and  gas — it  seems  to  me  we 
should  proceed  on  a  very  broad  base  to 
get  some  renewal,  even  if  it  is  only  for 
45  days,  60  days,  or  70  days  of  this  Allo- 
cation Act  and  control  of  price  of  old 
oil — the  allocation,  too.  of  propane  gas 
and  related  matters  and  get  that  law 
renewed. 

I  hope  th.it  we  v.  ill  not  take  time  from 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week  arguing  over 
points  within  that  law  that  certainly  are 
not  controlling  and  do  not  amount  to  a 
great  deal. 

I  feel  that  Congress  and  the  President 
both  are  acting  in  good  faith  in  this  mat- 
ter. As  a  practical  matter,  we  will  just 
have  to  lay  down  the  differences  in  opin- 
ion on  some  of  these  points.  They  are 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  They  have  been 
debated  over  and  over  and  over. 

I  was  disappointed  last  Thursday  that 
we  did  not  go  on  and  pass  the  act. 
which  is  temporary  in  nature,  that  the 
House  had  passed  restoring  those  con- 
ti-ols  for  a  brief  time  and  thas  avoid  the 
consequences  of  having  no  law  at  all  and 
even  the  further  consequences  of  the  un- 
certainty in  the  entire  business  world 
about  what  is  going  to  be  the  rules  and 
guidelines  and  perimeters  of  their  action. 

Now,  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  President  has  proposed  and  sent  to 
the  Congress  legislation  that  would  deal 
witli  the  potential  problems  of  the  inde- 
pendent retail  gasoline  dealers.  As  I  un- 
deistand  it.  this  legislation  would: 

Prohibit  a  refiner  or  distributor  from 
car.celing.  failing  to  renew,  or  otherwise 
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terminating  a  petroleum  products  fran- 
chis3  unless  he  provides  90  days'  notice  to 
the  retail  dealer  affected,  except  for 
good  cause. 

Permit  a  retailer  to  bruig  a  civil  action 
lor  treble  damages  or  injimctive  relief 
in  a  Federal  district  court  against  any 
'•'finer  or  distributor  which  fails  to  act 
ir  'good  faith"  in  performing  or  com- 
ply, ing  with  the  terms  of  the  franchise,  or 
iLi  terminating,  canceling,  or  failing  to 
1  ciiew  tile  franchise  with  the  dealer. 

This  is  something  which  obviously  must 
be  dealt  with  and  soon,  but  today.  Mr. 
President,  my  remarks  deal  with  the  po- 
tentially grave  situation  involving  pro- 
pane and  butane  allocation  and  price. 

Mr.  President,  f  ailm-e  to  act  quickly  on 
this  propane  problem  means  om*  facing 
here  what  may  be  a  very  severe  winter — 
which  could  be  just  a  few  days  away  for 
certain  areas  of  the  coimtr.v — without 
anything  definite  done  with  reference  to 
allocation. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  what  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  tiling,  the  allocations  of 
propane  gas  and  butane  gas  where  tliere 
has  been  protection  for  the  lasL  few  years 
for  the  users  of  this  gas  for  industrial 
purposes  when  there  was  no  other  source 
of  energy  available,  and  for  the  users  of 
butane  and  propane  gas  in  rural  areas, 
for  instance.  Tlie  law  requiring  those  al- 
locations has  expired  and  these  people, 
particularly  the  rural  people,  are  just  left 
at  the  mercy  of  chance,  one  might  say. 

The  potential  natural  gas  shortage 
could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  pro- 
pane supplies  as  those  who  are  curtailed 
may  buy  up  a  lot  of  the  available  propane 
as  a  substitute  fuel.  We  cannot  allow  the 
possible  situation  to  exist  where  large 
purchasers  can  buy  up  most  of  the  pro- 
pane and  'captive*'  that  supply  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  farmers  and  i-ural 
people. 

Frankly,  I  think  prices  are  going  up 
some.  There  will  be  a  scramble  for  sup- 
plies of  this  kind  of  fuel.  The  consumer 
will  not  only  be  forced  to  pay  a  greater 
price,  but,  worse  than  that,  he  probably 
will  be  unable  to  get  the  product  at  all, 
without  any  reasonable  time  for  adjust- 
ment, if  there  is  any  adjustment,  that  he 
could  otherwise  make. 

I  am  not  referring  at  this  moment  to 
the  bill  that  the  President  has  sent  m.  as 
he  said  he  would  do,  providing  for  allo- 
cations, for  instance,  of  tliis  propane  gas. 
I  am  refeiTing  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
bill  the  House  has  already  passed,  as  I 
understand  it,  extending  these  controls 
for  the  60  day.? — this  problem  will  be 
covered  temporarily  and  presumably  we 
will  pass  a  more  extensive  bill  than  that, 
which  will  doubtless  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  butane  and  propane  for  our 
rural  people  and  for  agriculture  and 
other  essential  users. 

But  while  we  are  just  talking  and 
talking  and  talking,  and  one  body  is  not 
iicting  on  what  the  other  one  has  passed, 
and  not  getting  any  steps  nearer  to 
something  that  the  President  will  sign, 
we  are  leaving  the  people  out  In  the  rain, 
so  to  speak,  left  defenseless  should  they 
be  cut  off  from  supplies,  there  being  no 
Allocation  Act.  We  must  give  them  some 
protection. 


It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  pay  w  hat  Is 
most  likely  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
oil  products,  but  it  is  just  imthinkable  to 
me  that  Uie  Congress,  representing  all 
the  people,  will  fail  low,  day  after  day, 
imder  all  these  circiunsti>nces,  to  meet 
this  situation  and  then  leave  these  people 
hclple-ss. 

In  my  State,  v.e  produce  n  preat  many 
broilers  in  the  chicken  industry,  in  which 
there  is  a  demand  lor  a  t'.reat  deal 
of  tills  propane  gas,  certainly  not  aji  un- 
conscionable amount,  though,  and  it  is 
ii'cd  dire':liy  for  tiv?  j'roduction  of  food. 
It  i.s  used  in  other  \mY\t  industrial  u.sc.-. 
MtTuy  of  cur  farmers  u.'-e  propane  to  on- 
er."te  their  tractors  and  other  farm  ma- 
chinery. Tliis  fuel  \L.  ?A-60  used  to  di-j  cot- 
ton at  tlie  gin.  Thus  propane  is  essential 
lo  tlie  well-beuig  ol  our  farms,  economy, 
and  people.  Of  course,  butane  and 
propane  gas  are  almost  the  sole  sources 
of  heat  In  many  areas  of  our  rural 
States.  The  demand  this  ycpr  will  prob- 
ably be  greater,  the  price  higlicr,  and  the 
h-.rdship  a!moi:t  defies  full  description. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
lay  aside  all  differences  here  of  policy  m 
thf^se  fields  and  differencos  of  opinion 
about  the  mimber  of  days  that  might  be 
in  a  .*-hort-term  bill  and  get  down  to  the 
passage  of  lcsi.=;lr.tion  tliat  will  have 
meaning. 

Tlie  quickest  method  availuljle  lo  rem- 
edy this  propane  problem  and  the  many 
others  brought  about  by  tlie  lapse  of  this 
act.  Is  to  reinstltute  it  for  60  days  and  to 
do  it  no\i'. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prcsidort.  I  thank 
the  manager  of  the  bill  v-iy  much  for 
extending  tlie  floor  to  r.ie  at  this  tim:;. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


DEFE?:CE     PRODUCTION     ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1575 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.■-iderption  of  the  bill  <S.  1537 »  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDErNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  23.  Hue  21,  page  24.  line  10.  page 
37,  line  23,  and  page  38,  line  13,  strike  out 
the  word  "and". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an 
amendment  that  is  the  result  of  an  ob- 
jection raised  to  the  language  In  sub- 
section (j)  by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Philip  A.  Hart. 

I  beUeve  this  amendment  removes  that 
objection  and  I  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill  if  he  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
was  a  critical  difference  of  opinion  and 
it  did  Involve  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  originally.  As  we  all  know, 
he  Is  not  able  to  be  here  today. 

The  change  may  seem  very  brief,  but  it 
i.s  important  The  amendment  originally, 
as  initially  suggested  by  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  would  change  the  bill  to  say  that 
actions  carried  out  under  voluntary 
agreements  have  to  be  both  necessary  to 
implement  the  agreement  and  free  from 


intent  to  injure  competition  before  the 
antitrust  immunity  conferred  by  the  bill 
would  be  available. 

Further,  as  1  understand  the  import 
of  these  changes,  they  reflect  an  anti- 
trust principle  already  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  numerous  occasions. 
The  principle  is  that  an  action  taken 
under  a  voluntary  agreement  would  not 
be  considered  as  a  necessai-y  action  if 
there  exLstcd  en  alternative  action  to 
achieve  the  same  purpose  but  with  fewer 
i-nticompetitive  consequences. 

I  thought  tiiis  v.as  a  soimd  basis  and 
Vias  ready  to  accept  the  amendment. 
However,  tlie  Senator  from  Texas  has 
proposed  a  modification  and  that  modifi- 
cation, as  I  understand  it.  has  been  dis- 
cuscicd  wiLh  tlie  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  J.^CKSOH),  v.'ith  tlie  Senator 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Philip  A.  Hart>. 

It  has  been  discus.sed  with  tlie  inter- 
ested Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
all  of  whom.  I  believe,  agree  tliat  this 
will  be  acce:)table  to  them. 

It  is  so  rare  that  v.'e  can  get  any  kind 
of  compromise  here  that  is  acceptable  to 
everyijody  that  I  am  delighted  to  acceit 
the  aniendmtiit  of  the  Senator  Irom 
Texas.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  supiiort  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  I  cm- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  th? 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tcxa? 

The  amendment  v>as  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  i.s  open  to  fiu'ther  amend- 
ment . 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk  pro- 
posed by  tlie  Senator  from  South  Cir.o- 
hna  I  Mr.  Hollincsi  and  I  would  hke  to 
offer  this  amendment  for  the  Senator 
from  Soutli  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Tlie  amendment  \<\\\  he  stated. 

The  afsLstant  legL«;lative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  fm'ther  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insci  i 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  712(e)  of  the  Defense  Pio- 
dnction  Act  of  1950  (64  Sfai.  820 »  Is  amended 
io  read  as  foUo-as: 

"le)  Tlie  expenses  of  the  committee  und.er 
uits  section  shall  be  paid  from  the  conthigent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chaiini.'in  cr 
Vice  Chairman.  " 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Picsidertt,  tliis  amend- 
ment simply  gives  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production  the  ability  to 
voucher  as  other  joint  committees  do, 
since  the  authoiization  is  exceeded  by 
cost  of  living  increases  in  the  pajrroll,  the 
5  percent  or  8  percent,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  increased  each  year,  with  the 
current  limitation.  This  Just  takes  the 
cap  off  and  allows  the  joint  committee  to 
voucher  as  other  joint  committees  do.  I 
ask  the  floor  leader  of  the  bill  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to,  it  is  very  acceptable  and  It  Is 
overdue. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  liie  a 
proposed  by  the  distinguished 
fiom  South  Carolina  is  a  des 
and  probably  long  overdue.  It 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
on  an  authorization  fooling 
that  of  other  joint  committee; 
the  Joint  Economic  Commit 
clear  up  an  anomalous  sitnatii 
appropriations   for   the 
vii-tue  of  cost  of  living  nic 
outstripped  the  authorization  ', 
dated  in  the  Defense  Product! 

Before  I  pix)posc  to  accept 
ment,  however,  I  do  want  to 
ix>int  very  clear.  As  I  undcv 
amendment,  it  is  intended  not 
the  ground  for  future  escalat 
joint  committee's  budget;  it  is 
clear  up  a  situation  that  has 
ill  the  past,  and  I  am  ,-ure 
guished  Senator  from  Kcntucl ; 
as  the  distinguished  Sens  tor 
Carolina,  both  of  whom  are 
concerned  about  increases  in 
the  legislative  branch  as  uell 
executive,  would  concur. 

It  is  a  good  amendmei!!.  Aid  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pi-e.sideni.  b  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  ameiidmciu  on  be- 
half of  the  minoiity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  question  is  on  ag 
amendment  of  the  Senator  t 
tucky. 

The  amendment  wri.s  apreec 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  bill  is  op>en  to  furth 
ment.  If  there  be  no  further  a 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
ing  to  the  committee  amendm 
natiu'e  of  a  substitute,  as  a 

The  comnuttee  amendment 
ture  of  a  substitute,  as 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  question  is  on  the  en 
a!id  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  1537  •  was  or.' 
enerossed  for  a  third  readina: 
the  third  time,  and  pas.'^ed.  o  - 

S.  15o7 

Re  it  enacted  hij  the  Senate  nn 
Representatiees  of  the  United 
America  in  Connress  asseinbleil. 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De(eii-o 
Act  Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  fir.si  sentence  of  secton  717(a) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  fi  r  IPjO  (64 
Stat.  822)  is  amended  by  strikiuy  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1975"  and  inserting  in  |ien  tliere- 
of  "September  00,  1977". 

Sec.  3.  Section  708  of  the  D>  feite  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  iimciided  to  rjad  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  708.  (a)   Except  as  spe 
vided  In  siibsection  (Jt   of  this 
section  708A(J)  of  this  Act,  no 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
person  any  immunity  from  civil 
liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  a 
der  the  antitrust  'aws. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section 
'antitrust  laws'  means — 

"(1)    the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
trade  and  commerce  against  u 
strainta  and  monopolies',  appr 
1890  (23  Stat.  200),  as  amended; 

"(2)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  v.u  av.ful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  fo."  )ther  pur- 
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pose.';',  approveJ  October  15,  1914  (38  Sirit. 
730 1 .  .'4.S  amended; 

"(3)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Ac;:  to  create  a 
Federal  Trade  Commlss'on.  to  define  Its  pow- 
ers and  d\itles,  and  for  other  purpo.ses  (38 
Stat.  717).  as  amended; 

"(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide 
rc'veinie  for  the  Government.  .'>iid  for  oilier 
purposes',  approved  August  27,  1894  (28  .Stai. 
579),  as  Pinended; 

'•(5)  the  Alt  of  Ju:ie  19,  lOSo  (49  f?Mii. 
I.>2t5(:  nnd 

"(i;i)  the  Act  enlitled  "An  Act.  to  promote 
exi)ori.  trade  and  for  othoi  piirposes"  (40  Stat. 
516).  as  amended. 

"(I'l  (1 )  Upoi-.  ni:diu^'  Ihrtt  coudiiioiis  exi.«t 
which  may  pose  a  direi:t  threat  to  the  na- 
tional defense  or  to  its  preparednes.s  pro- 
gram-, the  Pi-et-lclt-nt  is  utithorlzpd  to  coiibult 
v.ith  yppre.««»ntatl\es  of  industry,  business, 
financing.  at;riciiltiire.  hibor.  and  other  In- 
tere.sT.s.  with  a  view  to  providing  for  the  mak- 
ine  of  voluntPiy  agreempiits  and  programs  by 
S'u.-h  persons,  and  may  rt quest  the  under- 
takh^.g  or  entering  iiito  of  such  voluntary 
agreexiipnls  or  progranio.  in  accordance  with 
the  provi--Ioi\;-i  of  thi.s  .section,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  as.^uring  adequate  productive  capacity  and 
smply  for  niobili/ation. 

"(2)  The  atithority  granted  in  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  delegated  only 
(A)  to  offlchils  who  shall  for  the  purpose  of 
MKh  delegation  he  required  to  he  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
con.seiit  of  the  Senate,  inile.ss  otherwise  re- 
quired to  he  so  appoimed.  and  (B)  upon  the 
"ondition  that  such  officials  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Coniml.s,sion  not  less  than  ten  days  bt-fore 
makins  any  request  thereunder,  and  (C) 
upon  Die  condition  that  stich  oflicials  oijtain 
the  prior  appro'-y!  of  the  Attorney  General, 
after  con.sultation  by  tlie  Attorney  General 
with  tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  any 
request  thereundpr.  For  the  purpose  of  car- 
ryiuf;  out  the  objectives  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 
the  authority  granted  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
tliLs  puhscctton  shall  not  be  delegated  except 
to  one  and  only  one  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(3)  Tlie  uf.lhority  granted  in  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  siiiisection  .shall  be  exercised  only 
if  llie  ofBcial  de.slgnated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B)  of  this  .section 
certifies,  with  a  written  justification  to  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  prior  to 
approval  of  any  proposed  voluntary  pgree- 
ment,  that  such  voltnitary  p.greements  and 
programs  are  necessary  lo  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
and  if  the  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Commission, 
certifies,  in  a  report  sc-tting  forth  the  com- 
petitive consequences  of  the  proposed  volun- 
tary agreement,  also  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  that  .such  objectives  cannot 
reasonably  be  accomplished  through  alter- 
native means  having  lesser  anticompetitive 
effects.  Each  voltuitary  agreement  or  program 
aiithoriied  under  this  section,  together  with 
any  associated  advisory  committee  provided 
for  under  subsection  (d),  shall  expire  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  entering  into  force 
of  the  voluntary  agreement,  except  that  it 
may  be  extended  for  two  more  years  every 
two  years  after — 

"(A)  the  ofliclal  designated  pursuant  to 
stibsectious  (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B)  of  this 
section  determines  that  its  continuance  is 
jiece&sary  to  further  the  objectives  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  (1)  and  sets  forth  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  justifying  its  contimiance, 
consistent  with  the  need  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  classified  national  defense  informa- 
tion, to  be  published  In  the  Feder.il  Register. 
at  a  reasonable  lime  prior  to  the  date  of 
expiration;  and 

"(B)  the  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion,  de- 


lerinines  tha',.  such  objectives  cannot  reason- 
ably contintie  to  be  accomplished  through 
alternative  means  having  lesser  anticom- 
petitive effects. 

"(4)  Upon  making  the  determination  that 
there  no  longer  exists  a  requirement  for  a 
vohmtary  agreement  or  program  or  asso- 
ciated advisory  committee,  the  otBcial  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  (2)  and 
(d)(1)(B)  of  this  section  shall  reconinieud 
to  the  President  tliat  such  voluntary  aj^ree- 
ment  or  program  or  associated  advisory  com- 
mittee be  terminated,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
.sons  for  the  recommendation,  and  shall  i:i- 
form  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis.sion  of  the  intended  termina- 
tion and  date  of  its  effect. 

'■(.5)  The  reqaiiemeuts  of  this  .section  .shall 
be  the  sole  procedures  applicable  to  the  de- 
velupmeut  or  implementation  of  the  volun- 
tary agreements  or  programs  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this 
.section,  and  to  tlie  availability  of  immtuilty 
from  the  antitrust  laws  respecting  the  de- 
velopment or  implementation  of  such  volun- 
tary agreemenr.s  or  programs. 

'■(d)(l)iA)  To  achieve  the  objectives  of 
subsection  (c)  (1)  of  this  section,  the  ofliclal 
desigr.ated  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)t2) 
and  (cl)(r)(B)  of  this  section  may  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  such  advisory  com- 
mUtees  as  he  determines  are  necessary.  In 
fldditioa  to  the  reCiUirements  .specified  in  this 
section,  any  such  advisory  committee  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Coininittoe  Act.  whether  or  not  such 
Act  or  any  of  its  provisions  expire  or  termi- 
nate during  the  term  of  this  Act  or  of  such 
committees,  and  in  all  cases  such  advisory 
committees  shall  be  chaired  by  a  Federal 
employee,  other  than  an  individtistl  employed 
pursuant  to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  hiclude  representatives  of 
the  public,  and  the  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittees shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shall  have  adequate  advan'',e  notice 
of  any  meeting  and  may  have  »n  official  rep- 
resentative attend  and  pnrticlpate  in  any 
such  meeting. 

■(B)  Tlie  atithority  granted  iii  paragraph 
(1)(A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  delegated 
only  (1)  to  officials  who  shall  for  the  purpose 
of  such  delegation  be  required  lo  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  tuiless 
otherwise  required  to  be  so  appointed,  and 
(it)  upon  the  condition  that  such  official.-; 
consult  with  the  Attorney  General  and  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  not  less  than 
ten  days  before  making  any  request  there- 
tuuler,  and  (ili)  upon  the  condition  that  such 
officials  obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  after  consultation  by  the 
Attorney  General  with  tlie  Federal  Trad? 
Commission,  to  any  request  thereunder.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  title  I  of  this  Act.  the  authority  granted 
in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  sub.sectlou  .shall 
not  be  dt legated  except  to  one  and  only  one 
C'tfldal  of  the  Government. 

'•(2)  -A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran 
pcript  sh.all  be  kept  of  such  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  shall  be  taken  and  de- 
posited, together  with  any  agreement  result- 
ing therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  CX)nnnl.ssion.  Such 
tranr.cript  and  agreement  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  .lud  copying, 
.subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  552 
(b)(1)  and  (b)(3),  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

'•(e)  llie  official  designated  pursuant  to 
subsections  (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B)  of  this 
section  shaU  promulgate,  by  rule,  subject 
to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
standards  and  pr<x;edures  by  wliich  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  business,  financing, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  other  interests  may 
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develop  and  implement  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  necessary  to  accomplisli 
liie  objectives  of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this 
i-ection. 

"(1)  The  standards  and  procedures  tinder 
.subsection  (e)  shall  be  promulgated  piur- 
auani  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  They  shall  provide,  among  other 
i.nagti,  that — 

(It  such  agreements  and  programs  shall 
ij-»  dcvtloped  by  meetings  of  committees, 
eou.icils.  or  other  groups  whl.'h  include  rep- 
resentatix'es  of  the  public,  of  interested  seg- 
iijpuis  of  the  relevant  Industry  or  Industries 
aisi  oi  consumers,  a;id  shall  in  all  cases  be 
cialreJ  liy  a  Feder.il  employee  other  than 
an  incUvidu.il  employed  pursu\nt  lo  section 
:ii09   of   title.   United   Slatei  Code; 

"(2)  meetings  held  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  program  sh;ll — 

"(A)  permit  attendance  br  i^itercsted 
persons;  and 

"(B)  be  preceded  by  timely  o.nd  adequate 
public  noilce.  published  in  tlic  Federal  Reg- 
ister not  less  than  ten  days  in  advance  of 
any  such  meeting.  Including  identification 
of  the  agenda  of  such  meetinr'.; 

"(3)  Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded 
an  opijortunity  to  presetit.  in  writing  and 
orally,  data,  views,  and  arguments  at  .such 
meetings;  and 

"(4)  a  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  any  meeting,  confer- 
ence, or  communication  held  to  develop  or 
implement  a  voluntary  agreement  or  pro- 
gram under  this  section  and  shall  be  taken 
a!id  deposited,  together  with  any  agreement 
resulting  therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-^iou. 
Such  transcript  and  agreement  shall  be 
available  for  public  hippection  and  eopj'lng 
subject  to  provisions  of  section  552ib)(l) 
and  (b)  (3)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

■■(5)  No  provision  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  so  as  to  prevent  committees  of 
Congress  from  attending  meetings  to  which 
this  subsection  applies,  or  from  having  ac- 
cess to  any  transcripts  or  minutes  of  such 
meetings,  or  any  logs  of  commtmlcations. 

"(g)  (1)  The  official  designated  pursuant  to 
subsections  (c)  (2)  and  (d)  (1)  (B)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  exempt,  subject  to  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  types  or  classes  of 
meetings,  conferences  or  communications 
from  the  requirements  of  subseetlons  (d)  (2) 
and  (f )  (4)  of  this  section:  Provideri,  That 
such  meetings,  conferences,  or  communica- 
tions are  ministerial  in  nature  and  are  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  implementing  a  volun- 
tary agreement  or  program  authorized  pur- 
.suant  to  this  section.  Such  ministerial  meet- 
ing, conference,  or  communication  may  take 
place  In  accordance  with  such  requirements 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe by  rule.  Such  persons  participating  In 
such  meeting,  conference,  or  communication 
.<^ha!l  cause  a  record  to  be  made  specifying 
the  date  such  meeting,  conference,  or  com- 
munication took  place  and  the  persons  In- 
volved, and  summarizing  the  subject  matter 
discussed,  consistent  with  the  need  to  protect 
the  security  of  cla.ssiiied  national  defense 
information.  Such  record  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  At- 
torney General,  where  it  shaU  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  copying. 

"(2)  The  official  designated  pursuant  to 
subisectlons  (c)(2)  and  (d)(l)iB)  of  thlssec- 
"ion  may  suspend,  subject  to  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commls.slon.  the  application  of— 

•  (A)  sections  10  and  11  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act, 

•  (B)  subsection  (d)(2)  of  this  section. 
"iCj    the   requirement   imder   subsection 

>'U2)  of  this  section  that  meetings  be  open 
to  the  public;  and 

"(D)  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
'f)(4)  of  this  section; 


if  tiie  o0iclal  desiguat^^d  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B)  determines 
In  each  Instance  that  such  suspension  is  es- 
sential to  protect  the  seciuity  of  classUied  na- 
tional defense  information  and  that  applica- 
tion of  sucli  provisions  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

••(3)  On  complaint,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict; Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any  exemption  or 
suspension  pursuant  to  subfectlons  (g)(1) 
and  (g)  (2)  of  this  section  and  to  order  the 
production  of  the  records  filed  with  the  At- 
torney Gfiieial  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  act  forth  in  sub.seciion  (g)(1)  Oi" 
this  section  wheio  the  court  determines  that 
tuch  records  have  been  improperly  wiihlield 
from  the  complainam,.  In  such  a  case  the 
court  shall  determine  the  matter  de  novo,  and 
may  examine  the  contents  of  such  agency 
jecords  in  camera  to  determine  whether  such 
records  or  any  parts  thereof  shall  be  with- 
held under  any  of  the  exemption  or  suspen- 
sion provisions  set  forth  in  subscctioUij  (g) 
(1)  and  (g)  (2)  of  this  section,  and  the  bur- 
den is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  its  action. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  sliall  participate 
from  the  beginning  In  any  meeting  to  develop 
or  Implement  voluntary  agreements  author- 
ized under  this  section  and,  when  practicable, 
in  any  meeting  to  Implement  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  section.  Each  may  pro- 
■pose  any  alternative  which  would  avoid  or 
overcome,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
pos.sible  anticompetitive  effects  while  achiev- 
ling  subEtantlally  fne  purposes  of  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  this  section.  A  voluntar;:  agixement 
or  program  under  this  section  may  not  be 
implemented  unless  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  Attorney  General  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  have  the  right,  after 
consultation  with  the  official  designated  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B) 
of  this  section,  to  review,  amend,  modify, 
disapprove,  or  revoke,  on  its  own  moi  ion  or 
upon  the  request  of  any  interested  person, 
any  voluntary  agreement  or  program  at  any 
time,  and,  If  revoked,  thereby  withdraw  pro- 
spectively the  Immunity  which  may  be  con- 
ferred by  subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  voluntary  agreenieiit  or  pro- 
;^rsm  entered  Into  purstu-jnt  to  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Ffciero!  Trade  Commission 
twenty  days  before  being  implemented,  and 
It  shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion r.nd  copying,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (<?)  of  this  section.  Any  action 
laken  pursuai't  lo  such  voluntary  agreement 
or  program  shall  be  reported  to  the  Attorney 
Gtneral  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
pr<?scribed  under  subsections  (1)(3)  and  d) 
(4). 

"(11(1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
development  and  implementation  of  volun- 
tiu-y  agreements  and  programs  authorized 
under  this  section  to  assure  the  protection 
and  fostering  of  competition  and  to  prevent 
anticompetitive  practices  and  effects. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate 
joint  regulations  concerning  the  malute- 
na)ice  of  necessary  and  appropriate  docu- 
ments, minutes,  tranrcripts,  and  other  rec- 
ords related  to  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  Persons  developing  and  Implement- 
ing voluntary  agreements  and  programs  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  maintain  those 
records  required  by  such  Joint  regulations. 
Both  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Ti-ade  Commission  shall  have  acces.s  to  and 
the  right  to  copy  such  records  at  reasonable 
times  and  places  and  upon  reasonable  notice. 
"(4)    Tl:e  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 


the  Attorney  Geuerul  may  each  prescribe 
pursuant  to  section  553.  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  such  rules  and  regidations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  iheir 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  f^ach  may 
utilize  lor  such  purposes  and  for  purposes  of 
enforcement  any  and  all  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Fecieral  'I'rade  Commission  or  tne 
Department  of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other 
proviiien  of  luv,  including  the  anil- rust 
Isws.  th';  AniLirust  Procedures  and  Peniliie.s 
Act,  or  ihe  A'l'.itrust  Civil  Process  Act;  and 
wl;ere\er  such  piovls^ion  of  law  refers  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Acf  or  like  i.^rrns,  the  ref- 
iiencc  shall  be  underitood  to  be  ti«is  section, 
"(j)  Thevo  .shall  lae  available  as  a  defence 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
llie  autitru-si  laws  (or  any  similar  State 
laiv )  la  respec-L  of  actions  taken  to  develop 
or  implement  a  voluntary  agreement  or  pro- 
gr,^iu  (proiiU^d  lijat  .".itch  actions  were  not 
taken  unnecessarily  for  tiiC  purpoire  of  in- 
juring compet.ilion)  tha't — 
"(1)  such  action  was  taken — 
"(Ai  In  ihe  course  of  developing  a  voUin- 
lary  agreement  or  program  pursuant  ic  tiiia 
--ectiou,  or 

"(B)  pui.su.tu).  to  a  voluntary  agreem;nr  or 
program  auihorized  and  approved  In  aciord- 
iince  Willi  this  section,  and 

"(2)  such  persons  fully  complied  with  the 
rcquircmenls  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  ret,iil:iaons  promulgated  hereunder. 
Persons  interposing  the  defe:- ;e  provided  by 
this  section  .shfill  have  the  burden  of  pnx)!, 
except  that  the  burden  shall  be  on  the  plr-in- 
liJf  with  respect  to  whether  the  actions  were 
taken  unnecessarily  for  the  purpose  of  Injur- 
ing competition. 

"(k)  No  piovi^^ion  of  this  section  shall  be 
con.strued  as  grantUi''  immunity  for.  nor  as 
limiting  or  in  any  w,mv  afi'ectlng  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  act< 
or  practices  which  occurred  (1)  prior  to  the- 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  (2)  out- 
side the  scope  and  purpose  or  not  lu  com- 
pliance with  t.>ie  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  the  expira- 
tion or  repeal  of  this  section  or  Act. 

"(1)  (1)  The  clilcl.il  designat'^cl  inuvuuni  to 
subsections  (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)(B)  of  this 
section  shaU  report  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Uie  Congress  on  perfonntince 
under  each  voUintury  agi-eemeut  or  pio- 
gram  author i«:d  and  approved  in  acroit'.M:i  c 
with  this  section  on  ll.s  contribution  to 
r<chle\cment  of  the  objective-;  of  subsefil.in 
ic)(l)  of  lilts  section. 

"(2 1  The  Attorney  General  and  ihe  Ptri- 
eral  Trade  Commission  are  each  directed  m 
make  surreys  lor  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing any  factors  which  may  tend  to  ellmlnaTc 
competition,  create  or  strengtlien  monopolies 
Injure  small  bt-slness,  or  otherwise  prcinon- 
undue  concentration  of  economic  p>ov.er  in 
the  coiiiae  of  the  admUilstration  of  iliis  A-'t. 
Such  surveys  ihull  Include  studies  of  the  \  ol- 
Uiitary  agreemeiits  and  programs  authoti/ied 
by  il'ii  .'ection.  The  Attorney  General  atid 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  each 
sabniit  to  ihe  Congress  and  the  Presideu'  a' 
least  once  eiery  yea»-  reports  setting  forth 
the  results  of  such  studies  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  authori/.ed  by  lhi^  sef- 
ilon. 

••tm)(i)  Effective  on  the  date  of  eaat.t- 
ment  of  this  Act.  the  immunity  conferred 
by  this  Section  shall  not  apply  to  any  action 
taken  or  authorized  to  be  taken  by  or  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973. 

"(2)  Effective  one  huudied  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  ihU  Act, 
the  provision-^  of  and  Immunity  conferred  by 
this  section  sliall  not  apply  to  any  actions 
taken  or  authorized  to  be  taken  by  or  under 
the  Agreement  on  an  International  Energy 
Program,  signed  by  the  United  States  on  No- 
vember 18,  1974.". 
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Sec.  4.  The  Defense  Product lou 
is  further  amended  bjr  adding 
^i•8.  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  708A.  (a)   Except  as  speci 
vidert  In  subsection   (J)   of  this 
section   708(J)    of  this  Act,  no 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  O' 
person  any  Immunity  from  cull 
liahiiity,  or  to  create  defenses  to  a 
tier  the  antitrust  laws. 

•  I  (J)  As  used  in  this  section — 

•  il»    Ihe  term  'antltrttst  laws' 

•  lAi    The  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
trade   and   commerce   against   un 
^^1raint:;   and   monopolies",   approv 
1890  (2«  Stat.  290),  as  amended: 

••(B>    the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
inent     existing    laws    agains'    un 
straiut-!  and  monopolies,  and  for 
poses",   approved  October   13.   1914 
370 » .  as  amended: 

■•iCi    the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
FedeiHl  Trade  Commission,  to  defir 
ers  and  duties,  and  for  other  pn 
Sii<>    717).  as  amended: 

"(Di  sections  73  and  74  of  fl'.e 
An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to 
emie  for  the  Government,  and  lor 
povses",    approved   August    27.    1894 
.■)79 1 .  a.s  amended: 

■  lE)  the  Act  of  Jiuie  19.  Iti36 
1528):   and 

■iFi  the  Act  entitled  'Ai  .Act  < 
eNoori  trade,  and  for  otht-r  pu 
Stat.  516),  as  amended. 

■■|2)   The  term  'Internatiniial  f 
ply  emergency'  means  any  period 
Hint;  on  any  date  which  the  Presi 
mines   allocrtion   of  petroleum 
nations    participating    in    the 
agreement  is  required  by  chapters 
of  such  program,  and  (B)  ending 
on  wliich  he  determines  such  alloc 
longer  required.  Such  a  peiiod  mly 
ceed  ninety  days,  but  the  Presider  t 
tabllsh   one  or   more   addltioi--.al 
making  the  determination  under 
of  the  preceding  sentence.  Any 
reppectlug  the  beginning  or  end  oi 
period  shall  be  published  in  the 
ister. 

••i3t    The  term   'Interna tionul 
means  the  Agreement  on  an  Int^r 
Energy  Program,  signed  by  the 
on  November  18,  1974. 

"14)   The  term  "Administrator" 
.\dministrator   of    the    Federal    Ei 
ministration. 

"i  ,5)  The  term  'petroleum  produc 

"i  A)  crude  oil, 

"(B)  natural  gas  liqtiids  and  o 
pruduced   in   as-sociation   wilh 
natural  gas. 

•■iC)  refined  petroleum  products 
but  not  limited  to  gasoline 
latps.  residual  fuel  oil,  refined 
mid  liquefied  petroleum  gases;  ani 

"iD)  blendmg  agents  and  add! 
i!>  conjunction  with  crude  oil  a 
petrnleum  products. 

■■(c)  The  requlremeiits  of  this  .sei 
be  'lie  sole  procedures  applicible 
velopment  or  implementaiion  o£ 
nureements  ur  plans  of  action  to 
t'le   objectives   of    the    internatio: 
incni,   with  respect    to   internatioi 
tioii  of  petroleum  products  and  tlv 
tlon  system  provided  in  such 
to  the  availability  of  Immunity  frojn 
tit  rust   laws  respecting  the 
linplementatlon    of    such    voluntary 
nients  or  plans  of  action. 

'■(d)(1)  To  achieve  the  piirpo:^ 
international  agreement  with 
ternational  allocation  of  petrole 
ucts  and  the  information  system 
In  such  agreement,  the  Admiuist 
provide  for  the  establishment  of 
visory  committees  as  he  determines 
sarv.  In  addition  to  the  reoMiremei 
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t  of  1950     fled  in  this  section,  such  advisory  commlt- 

Bf|er  section     tees  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  and  section 

1  cally  pro-     17  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act, 

section  and     whether  or  not  such  Acts  or  any  of  their  pro- 

ision  of     visions  expire  or  terminate  during  the  term 

ou^y  to  any     of  this  Act  or  of  such  committees,  and  in  all 

criminal     cases    such    advisory    committees    shall    be 

tlons,  un-  cliaii^ed  I'y  a  Federal  employee,  other  than  an 
individual  employed  pursuant  to  .section  3109 
of  title  T>.  United  States  Code,  n.nd  .shall  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  pulillc.  and  the 
ineetingri  of  Piich  committees  .shdll  be  open 
to  the  public.  The  Attorney  Genei»l  :«nd  the 
Federal  Trade  Cou>niissiou  shall  li.wc  ade- 
qufile  advance  notice  of  anv  nieeting  and 
may  have  an  olBr-.al  repre.sentative  alieiid 
Biirt  participate  in  ;iny  such  meeting. 

'"(2)  A  full  niKl  complete  verbatim  tran- 
STipi  .shall  be  \:i\>x  of  suo)i  advi.sory  coin- 
mit'ee  nieeim.:s  :Mid  sliall  lie  taken  and 
dppo-ifed.  logetl'er  with  any  agreement  re- 
,5ii!'ii)e  thutM'nini,  vclth  lie  ,\ttornev  General 
and  the  F*^rter,il  I'lade  Crimiuissiii«i.  Such 
tVHi:=.cript.  ,"iid  ai  reein'-iit  shall  l)e  made 
nval'ablp  U-r  puliltc  inspettifjii  and  copying. 
MihlF(t  ti  111"  ;>r4ivisinii-  ot  section  552|l)) 
1  1  )  and  nil  c*)  of  title;  5.  Uuiied  Stales  Code. 
■'i;i)  For  the  piirposes  of  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  17  of 
tlje  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  board,  task  force,  commission, 
lommittpe,  or  similar  group,  not  composed 
eiith-ply  f^f  full-time  Federal  employees,  other 
than  individuals  employed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion Hii)9  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  es- 
tablished or  utili/ed  to  advise  the  United 
Siale.s  Government  wilh  respect  to  the  for- 
mulation or  carrying  out  of  any  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  uiuler  the  international 
agreement. 

"•  (e)  The  Administrator.  si!bie<i  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Atiorney  General,  alter  both  of 
them  have  consulted  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
promulgate,  by  rule,  standai-ds  and  proce- 
dures by  which  persons  engaged  in  tlie  busi- 
ness of  producing,  retining,  marketing,  or 
distributing  petroleum  products  may  develop 
and  implement  voluntary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  which  are  required  to  imple- 
me)it  the  provisions  oi  the  inievnational 
agi'eement  which  relii'.e  to  iniernational  al- 
location of  petroleum  products  and  the  in- 
lorinatiou  system  provided  in  such  agree- 
jiient. 

"(f)  Tlie  si:indHids  and  procedures  undi:r 
sub.spction  (e)  t^hall  be  promulgated  pursu- 

'  means ft^t  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 

Code.     They    shall    provide,     among    other 
liquids    things,  that — 

oil   or        "(1)(A)   Meetings  held  to  develop  or  im- 
plement a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 

Including     action  under  this  section  shall   permit  at- 
dlstll-     tendance  by  interested  persons,  including  all 
lubrlcatino'  oil,     interested  segments  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, consumers,  committees  of  Congre.-s,  and 

Ives  used  the  public,  shall  be  preceded  by  timelv  and 
refined  adequate  notice  with  identiflcauon  of  the 
agenda  of  such  meeting  to  the  AtioruLn  Gel^- 
eral,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  C(«inniit- 
tees  of  Congress,  and  (except  during  an  in- 
ternational energy  supply  emergency)  to  the 
public,  and  shall  be  initiated  and  chaired 
by  a  Federal  employee  other  thaii  an  individ- 
ual employed  pursuant  to  .section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code;  except  that  (i) 
meetings  of  bodies  created  by  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  established  by  the 
international  agreement  need  not  be  open  to 
interested  per.sons  and  need  not  be  initiated 
and  chaired  by  a  Federal  employee,  .ind  (li) 
the  AdmUiistrator.  in  consultation  \\V\\  the 

s  of  the    Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attnrnev  General, 
t  to  In-     n>ay  determine  that  a  meeting  held  to  imple- 

m    prod-     ment  or  carry  out  an  agreement  or  plan  of 
provided     action  shall  not  be  public  and  that  attend- 

ator  may     ance  may  be  limited,  subject  to  reasonable 

such  ad-     representation  of  affected  segments  of  the 

[ireneces-     petroleum  iudustry   (as  determined  by  the 

its  speci-     Administrfltor.   aftf>r   consultation    -I'.ith    the 
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Attorney  General)  If  he  finds  that  a  wider 
disclosure  would  be  detrimental  to  the  for- 
eign policy  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

'•(B)  No  meetings  may  be  held  to  develop 
or  implement  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  tinder  this  section,  unless  a  Fed- 
eral employee  other  than  an  individual  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  present;  except  that 
during  an  International  energy  supply  emer- 
j-ency.  a  meeting  to  Implement  such  an 
ngreeinent  or  plan  of  action  may  be  held 
out.^irtp  Tlie  presence  of  such  an  employee 
(and  need  not  \>B  initiated  or  chaired  by 
siicli  an  employee)  if  prior  consent  Is  granted 
by  the  Administrator  and  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Administrator  and  the  Attorney 
('piipial  shall  each  make  a  written  record  of 
the  granting  of  any  such  prior  consent. 

■•i2)  Interested  persons  permitted  to  at- 
tend such  a  meeting  .shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
port  tiniiy  to  present  in  writing  and  orally, 
datH.  views,  and  arguments  at  such  meet- 
ins'S. 

"CO  A  verbatim"  tran.script  or,  if  keeping 
p  verbatim  transcript  is  not  practicable,  full 
r  nd  complete  notes  or  minutes  shall  be  kept 
of  any  meeting  held  or  communication  made 
to  develop  or  implement  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  plan  of  action  under  this  section, 
between  or  among  persons  who  are  parties 
to  such  a  voluntary  agreement  or,  with  re- 
soeci  io  meetings  held  or  communications 
made  to  develop  a  voluntary  agreement,  per- 
sons who  may  become  parties  to  such  an 
aicreement;  except  that,  during  any  inter- 
national energy  supply  emergency.  In  lieu  of 
minutes  or  a  transcript,  a  log  may  be  kept 
containing  a  notation  of  the  parties  to,  and 
subject  matter  of,  any  such  communication 
(Other  than  in  the  course  of  such  a  meet- 
ing ) .  Sucli  minutes,  notes,  transcript,  or  log 
shall  be  deposited,  together  with  any  agree- 
ment resulting  therefrom,  with  the  Admin- 
Lstrauir,  and  shall  be  available  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Such  minutes,  notes,  transcripts, 
logs,  and  agreements  shall  be  available  for 
public  inspection  and  copying,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  552(b)  (1)  and 
(bi  (3)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  ptir- 
suant  t*:>  a  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, iit  consultation  wltli  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General,  that  such 
disclosure  would  be  detrimental  to  the  for- 
eign policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  No  provision  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  so  as  to  prevent  committees  of  Con- 
gress from  attending  meetings  to  which  this 
subsection  applies,  or  from  having  acce.ss  to 
any  transcripts  or  minutes  of  such  meetings, 
or  logs  of  communication. 

"(g)  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Administrator  may  suspend 
the  application  of — 

'■(I)  sections  10  and  11  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act, 

"(2)  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
17  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act. 

"  ( :<  I  the  requiremejit  under  subsection 
(di  (1)  of  this  section  that  meetings  be  open 
to  tlie  public;  and 

'■(4)  the  second  sentence  of  sub&ection 
(d)  (2)  of  this  section; 

if  the  Administrator  determines  in  each  in- 
stance that  such  suspension  is  essential  to 
Ihe  implementation  of  the  iitternational 
agreement  as  it  relates  to  the  international 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  or  the  In- 
formation system  provided  in  such  agreement 
and  if  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that 
tiie  application  of  such  provisions  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
tiie  Uitited  States.  Such  determinations  by 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
.shall  be  in  wTitlng,  shall  set  forth,  to  the 
extent  possible  consistent  with  the  need  to 
protect  the  security  of  classified  national  de- 
fi-nse  and  foreign  policy  information,  a  de- 
tiiil^d  p.vplanation  of  reasons  Justifying  the 
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granting  of  such  suspension,  and  shall  be 
putali-shed  in  the  Federal  Register  at  a  reason- 
able time  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  any 
sucli  sxispension. 

■(li)(l)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Cotmnission  shall  participate 
t'rom  the  beginning  in  any  meeting  to  develop 
or  implement  voluntary  agreements  au- 
ihorized  under  this  section  and,  when  prac- 
ticable, in  any  meeting  to  implement  plans 
(11  action  authorized  under  this  section.  Each 
may  propose  any  alternative  which  would 
avoid  or  overcome,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  possible  anticompetitive  effects 
while  achieving  substantially  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  A  voluntary  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  under  this  section  may  not  be 
implemented  unless  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  determined  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  the  Attorney  General 
Its  views  as  to  whether  such  an  agreement 
should  be  approved,  and  shall  publish  such 
views  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Attorney 
General,  in  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Administrator,  shall  have  the  right 
to  review,  amend,  modify,  disapprove,  or 
revoke,  on  his  own  motion  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
any  interested  person,  any  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  plan  of  action  at  any  time,  and,  if 
revoked,  thereby  withdraw  prospectively  the 
inununlty  which  may  be  conferred  by  sub- 
section (J)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  voluntary  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  twenty 
days  before  being  implemented  (where  it 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section i;  except  that 
during  an  international  energy  supply  emer- 
gency, the  Administrator,  subject  to  approv- 
al of  the  Attorney  General,  may  reduce  such 
twenty-day  peri(jd.  Any  action  taken  pur- 
.suant  to  such  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  shall  be  reported  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescriijed  under  subsections  (i)(3)  and  d) 
i4). 

"(i)(l)  Tlie  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  volun- 
tary agreements  and  plans  of  action  author- 
ized under  this  section  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion and  fostering  of  competition  and  to 
prevent  anticompetitive  practices  and  effect. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  any  requirements 
specified  under  subsections  le)  and  (f)  of 
this  section  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Administrator,  shall 
promulgate  regulations  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  necessary  and  appropriate 
records  related  to  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  voluntary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  Persons  developing  and  implementing 
voluntary  agreementa  or  plans  of  action 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  maintain  those 
records  required  by  such  regulations.  Both 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  copy  such  records  at  reasonable 
times  and  places  and  upon  reasonable  no- 
tice. 

"1 4)  Tlie  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  may  each  prescribe 
pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  their  respective  responsibilities  under 
this  section.  They  may  both  utilize  for  such 
purposes  and  for  purposes  of  enforcement 
any  and  all  powers  conferred  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  the  Department  of 


Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other  provision  of 
law.  Including  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Anti- 
trust Procedures  and  Penalties  Act,  or  the 
Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act;  and  wherever 
any  such  provision  of  law  refers  to  'the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act'  or  like  terms,  the  reference 
shall  be  understood  to  be  this  section. 

"(j)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  (or  any  similar  State 
law)  in  respect  of  actions  taken  to  develop  or 
implement  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  by  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
producing,  refining,  marketing,  or  distribut- 
ing petroleum  products  (provided  that  such 
actions  v\-ere  not  taken  unnece-ssarily  for  the 
purpo.se  of  injuring  competition)   that — 

■■(1)    such  action  was  taken — 

■'(A)  in  the  course  of  developing  a  volun- 
tary agreement  or  plan  of  action  pursuant 
to  this  section,  or 

■■(B)  pursuant  to  a  voluntary  agreement 
or  plan  of  action  authorized  and  approved 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  and 

■"(2)  such  persons  fully  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 
Persons  interposing  the  defense  provided  by 
this  section  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof, 
except  that  the  burden  shall  be  on  the 
plaliitiff  with  respect  to  whether  the  actions 
were  taken  unnecessarily  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  competition. 

"(3)  In  any  action  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  for  breach  of  contract  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  that  the  alleged  breach 
of  contract  was  catised  solely  by  action  taken 
during  an  international  energy  supply  emer- 
gency in  accordance  with  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment authorized  and  approved  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(k)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  granting  immunity  for,  nor  as 
limiting  or  in  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  practices  which  occurred  ( 1 )  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  (2)  out- 
side the  scope  and  purpose  or  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
.section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  the  expiration 
or  repeal  of  this  section  or  Act. 

"■(1)(1)  The  Administrator,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  performance  under  voluntary 
agreements  or  plans  of  action  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  International  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  International  allocation 
of  petroleum  products  and  the  Information 
system  provided  in  such  agreement. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  each  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least 
once  every  six  months,  reports  on  the  Im- 
pact on  competition  and  on  small  business 
of  actions  authorized  by  this  section. 

"'  ( m)  The  authorities  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  executive  agi-eement, 
commonly  known  as  the  Agreement  on  an 
International  Energy  Program  dated  No- 
vember 18,  1974,  shall  not  be  construed  in 
any  way  as  advice  and  consent,  ratification, 
endorsement,  or  any  other  form  of  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  specific  terms  of  such 
executive  agi"eement  or  any  related  annex, 
protocol,  amendment,  modification,  or  other 
agreement  which  has  been  or  may  In  the 
future  be  entered  into. 

"(n)  Any  action  or  agreement  undertaken 
or  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  imdertaken  or  entered  into 
in  the  United  States." 

Sec.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section  710 
(e)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  |50  U.S.C.  App.  2160(e)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ■'Members  of 
this  executive  reserve  who  are  not  full-time 
Government  employees  may  be  allowed  trans- 
portation   and    per    diem    In    lleti    of    sub- 


sistence, as  prescribed  under  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  individuals  serving 
without  pay.  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  the  executive  reserve  train- 
ing program.". 

St.c.  6.  The  provisions  of  sections  708  and 
708A.  as  amended  and  added  respectively  by 
this  Act,  shall  become  effective  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  7.  Section  713  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Any  action  or  agreement  undertaken  or  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  section  708A  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  undertaken  or 
entered  into  within  such  areas." 

Sec.  8.  Subparagraph  (c)  of  .section  712  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  following  words:  "The  cost  of 
.stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearing 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  40  cents  per  himdred 
words.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  712(e)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
dxiction  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  820)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■lei  The  exjjenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent, fund  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  funds  appropriated  for  the  joint 
committee  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  1537. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT  COURT 
JUDGES— S.  287 

.\MENDMENT    NO.    879 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  287),  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  additional 
district  court  judges,  with  which  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  >  is  thoroughly  familiar.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  and  that  it 
be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  the  amendment  does  is  add 
a  second  title  to  the  bill,  which  relates 
to  transfeiTing  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
and  controversies  involving  the  public 
.schools  from  the  Federal  to  the  State 
courts. 
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As  Senators  know,  the 
does  give  authority  to 
stitute  and  fix  the 
courts  Inferior  to  the  Supremje 
the  United  States,  and  to 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  My  amendment,  how 
not  address  itself  to  the 
diction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  all 
controversies  that  might  ari.se 
the  public  schools  from  the 
the  State  courts. 

Tliere  is  some  question  as  tc 
diction  of  the  Federal  cour 
various  controvei"sies  that 
public  schools.  In  some  ins 
imdoubtedly    would    have 
where  a  constitutional 
volved.    In    other    instances, 
would  be  tried  in  the  State 
this  amendment  would  provi 
cases  would  be  tried  in  the 
eral  jurisdiction  in  the  State 
right  of  appeal,  through 
dures  of  the  State  courts,  to 
court  in  the  State,  and  then 
Federal  supremacy  by  providiijg 
Supreme   Court   of   the 
could  grant  certio»'ari  and  th  \ 
termination  could  be  made 
preme  Court. 

We  know,  through  the  medi^ 
have  mothers  In  Boston  pray 
streets.  We  have  policemen 
Louisville,  Ky.  We  have, 
the  regular  police  forces,  th( 
Guard,  and  Federal  marshaLs 
have  regular  Army  personne! 
by  to  prevent  rioting. 

I  do  not  say  this  citically  c 
cautions  being  taken,  because 
order  to  be  preserved  In  our 
Mr.  President,  if  we  believe 
ultimate  will  or  sovereignty 
the  people  of  this  countrj' 
then  we  have  a  problem  that 
should  cope.  Certainly  the 
not  being  carried  out  In  this 
believe    that    the    State 
bound  as  they  are  by  oath  to 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
States,  are  more  in  time  with 
dltions;   sind  if  anyone  is  to 
guidelines  for  the  school 
being  familiar  with  the  local 
or  the  local  situation,  the 
are  better  able  to  establish  the 
and  the  constitutional  rights  ol 
citizens  can  be  preserved,  with 
vation  of  the  final  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  t 
States. 

This  would  not  vitiate  the 
ready  made  by  the  Supreme 
would  think  that  if  jurisdiction 
ferred  to  the  State  courts 
decisions  In  the  Federal 
would  be  persuasive  authority 
would  not  be  binding  upon  the 
judges. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  that 
whip  is  in  the  Chamber.  Whe^ 
comes  before  the  Senate,  I  w 
reserve  time,   perhaps  2  hou^-s 
time  limit  is  put  upon  the 
that  this  amendment  might  be 
sidered  on  the  floor  of  the 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
the  Senator's  wishes  will  be 
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President, 
in  mind. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  initil  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS HUGH  SCOTT.  BAYH.  AND 
ROBERT    C.    BYRD    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scotti  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  then  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quormn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:08  pjn.,  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SCTiate  reassembled  at  1:11  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Pi*eslding 
Officer  (Mr.  Helms". 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMPUTATION  OF 
LEVEL  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR 
TOBACCO 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  behest  of  Senators  Huddleston 
and  Ford,  the  two  distinguished  Ken- 
tucky Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  9497. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  »  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  9497, 
an  act  to  amend  the  computation  of  the 
level  of  price  support  for  tobacco,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 


wisdom  of  having  a  tobacco  production 
control  and  price  support  program  is  not 
in  question.  Tlie  issue  has  been  debated 
in  Congress  and  is  provided  for  in  per- 
manent legislation  already  on  the  books. 

The  tobacco  price  support  and  produc- 
tion control  program  provides  protection 
to  the  over  580,000  tobacco  producing 
families  in  the  United  States.  This  bill, 
H.R.  9497,  increases  the  price  support 
level  and,  hence,  provides  greater  gixswer 
security. 

The  tobacco  support  level  is  currently 
determined  under  a  formula  which  pro- 
vides for  multiplying  the  1959  support 
price  by  the  ratio  of  the  average  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  3  calendar  years  to  the 
avera.cie  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
in  1959. 

This  means  that  the  1975  support 
price  for  tobacco  is  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  inputs  during  calendar  years 
1972.  1973,  and  1974.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  foiTOula  is  inequitable  during 
periods  of  rising  input  prices  as  the  per- 
centage increase  in  input  costs  has  clear- 
ly outstripped  the  increase  in  support 
price. 

H.R.  9497  would  change  the  term 
"calendar  year"  to  "marketing  year"  in 
the  existing  formula.  This  would,  in  ef- 
fect, update  the  price  support  formula 
by  6  months  for  flue-cured  and  9 
months  for  all  other  tobaccos. 

Tobacco  is  a  major  agiicultural 
commodity  that  several  hundred  thou- 
sand farm  families  depend  on  for  most 
or  a  significant  part  of  their  livelihood. 
Although  tobacco  uses  only  0.3  percent 
of  the  Nation's  cropland,  it  is  usually 
the  fourth  or  fifth  most  valuable  crop 
and  accoimts  for  about  4  percent  of  cash 
receipts  from  all  U.S.  crops. 

There  are  no  bonanzas  for  the  tobacco 
farmer  in  this  bill.  It  merely  provides 
increased  protection  for  the  nearly  600,- 
000  families  that  share  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
briefly  for  the  Record  that  we  have 
been  checking  on  this  legislation  with 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  We  find  that  it  is  a 
bill  somewhat  less  controversial  than 
a  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  earlier 
on  the  same  subject  matter  and  that 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  not  opposed  to  it  and  has  Indicated 
that  it  is  all  right  to  pass  It  in  this 
manner. 

So  I  just  say  that  for  purposes  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  point  out  for  the  information  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  this  legis- 
lation is  somewhat  similar  in  nature  to 
what  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  in  the 
past  recent  months  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  somewhat  milder,  so  it  is  not 
something  that  is  new  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  nor  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  9497,  is  an  extremely 
important  one  for  tobacco  farmers  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  Southeast.  It 
provides  for  a  very  modest  upward  ad- 
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justment  in  the  price  support  levels  for 
flue-cured  and  burley  tobaccos,  but  it 
adds  a  great  deal  insofar  as  the  economic 
security  of  some  580,000  tobacco-produc- 
ing families  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. 

Specifically,  this  bill  incrcares  the  lev- 
el of  price  support  for  the  1975  crop  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  from  93.2  cents  per 
pound  to  99.9  cents  per  pound.  Price  sup- 
I'ort  levels  in  future  years  are  also  re- 
vised slightly  upward  from  what  they 
would  be  under  present  law. 

H.R.  9497  modifies  the  formula  for  de- 
termining price  support  levels  to  reflect 
sharp  inci-eases  in  production  costs  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  months.  Virtu- 
ally every  inp'.'t  wliich  tobacco  farmers 
must  buy  to  produce  their  crop  is  sub- 
stantially more  coiLtly  today  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time,  1975  to- 
bacco prices  are  averaging  about  $5  per 
100  pound.s  less  than  1974  tobacco  prices. 

One  of  the  important  factors  deter- 
mining the  prices  tobacco-buying  com- 
panies are  willing  to  pay  for  tobacco  on 
warehouse  floors  is  the  level  of  price  sup- 
ports. In  the  past  several  years,  prices 
have  been  above  support  levels.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  a  direct,  parallel  rela- 
tionship between  the  price  support  level 
and  the  prices  bid  on  the  auction 
floors.  Thus,  this  bill  should  not  greatly 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  program. 
Instead,  it  should  prod  the  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers  and   dealers   to    bid   higher 


prices  in  order  to  obtain  tobacco  leaf  for 
their  domestic  and  export  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  as  it  provides  greatly 
needed  protection  for  thousands  of  hard- 
pressed  tobacco  farmers,  who  collectively 
make  a  great  contribution  to  our  agri- 
cultural economy. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/hat  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate  ? 


tlon  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.    George    Sammet,    Jr..    355-09- 
1179.  U.S.  Armv. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


RECESS 

IvTr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Illr.  President, 
il  there  be  no  furtlier  business  to  come 
before  the  Sei.ate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
vsitli  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  ar-reed  to;  and  at  1 :13 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
September  16.  1975,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  15  (legislative  day  of 
September  11),  1975. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Creighton  Holden,  of  Michigan,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tourism, 
vice  C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  resigned. 
In  the  Army 

Tlie  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
ilie  Senate  September  15  (legislative  dpy 
of  September   II  i,   1975. 

DEPAmMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

John  L.  Briggs.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  ai- 
lorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida  Jor 
tlie  term  of  4  years. 

Terry  J.  Kncepp,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia lor  the  term  of  4  years. 

G  Kent  Edwards,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  .Alaska  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

Donald  B.  Mackay,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  ilie  southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

The  Judiciary 

Clarence  A.  Brimmer,  Jr.,  of  Wyoming,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Wyoming. 

Terry  L.  Shell,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Arkansas. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mow(/ai^,  September  15,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Lateh, 
D.D.,  offered  tlie  following  prayer: 

Teach  me  to  do  Thy  luill;  for  Thou  art 
my  God:  Thy  spirit  is  good;  lead  me  into 
the  land  of  uprightness. — Psalms  143 :  10. 

Eternal  Father,  on  this  day,  holy  unto 
Israel,  we  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  in 
prayer.  May  this  moment  of  devotion 
awaken  within  us  an  awareness  of  Thy 
presence  and  bring  peace  to  our  hearts. 

We  thank  Thee  for  work  to  do  and  the 
strength  to  do  it,  for  courage  to  meet 
trials  and  temptations  and  for  the  spirit 
to  live  humbly  with  Thee.  Help  us  to  ban- 
ish all  worry  and  fear,  all  fretting  and 
complaining,  all  malice  and  ill  will  and 
sustain  us  with  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

Send  forth  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth 
that  we  may  walk  in  the  way  of  Thy 
Word  becoming  promoters  of  good  will  in 
a  firm  determination  to  cross  all  barriers 
of  color,  creed,  and  culture  until  justice 
and  peace  shall  encircle  the  Earth.  Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1517.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs;  In- 
ternational organizations,  conferences,  and 
commission.^:  information  and  cultural  ex- 
change; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
104 <b)  of  the  Presidential  Recordings 
and  Materials  Preservation  Act  (Public 
Law  93-526),  tlie  Senate  hereby  disap- 
proves the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Sei-vices  in  his 
report  to  the  Senate  .submitted  on  March 
19,  1975. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAICER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF  THE 
CONSENT  CALENDAR  TODAY 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  be  dispensed  with  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4222 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 


have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  'H.R.  4222) 
amending  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  iH.  Rept.  No.  04-474) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
4222)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

TTiat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieti  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Amendments  of  1975". 

SCHOOL   BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  885,  as  amended)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  June  30,  1974,  and  June 
30,  1975,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
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of   19G6   Is  amended  by  adding 
thereof  the  following  new  subsefctlon: 

■■(g)    As  a  national  nutrition 
policy.  It   Is  the  purpose  and  li  itent 
Congress  that  the  school  breakl  ist 
be  made  available  In  all  schools 
needed    to   provide   adequate 
children    In    attendance.    The 
hereby  directed.  In  cooperation 
educational  agencies,  to  carry 
of  information  in  furtherance  o 
Within  4  months  after  the  enactjnent 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
conunlttees  of  Jurisdiction  in 
his  plans  and  those  of  the  coop^ 
agencies  to  bring  about  the  need4d 
in  the  school  breakfast  program. 
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DIRECT  FEDEBAL   EXPE.'>1DITT  Ut-S 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Nai  onal  School 
Lunch  Act  (60  Siat.  230,  as  ifnended)  la 
amended — 

(a)  By  striking  out  '■nonprofit 
first  time  such  t«rm  occurs  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  i 
of  "any  of  the". 

(b)  By  strilclng  o\it  "nonprofit 
second  time  such  term  occurs  ir 
of  the  third  sentence  and  iu; 
thereof  "such". 

(c)  By  striking  out  "uonprc  fit  private" 
where  such  term  occurs  in  the  (fourth  sen- 
tence. 

MATCHING 

Slc.  5.  Section  7  of  the  N.-^t 
Lunch   Act   is  amended   by   Ini^^rtin; 
the  seventh  sentence  thereof 
new  sentence:  "The  requirement 
tlon  that  each  dollar  of  Federal 
matched    by    $3    from   sources 
State  (with  adjustments  for  th  i 
income  of  the  State)  shall  not 
with  respect  to  the  payments  nlade 
tlcipating  schools  under  sectlo  i 
Act  for  free  and  reduced  price  l\  nches 
Tided,  That  the  foregoing  provision 
affect  the  level  of  State  match!  Qg 
bv  tne  sixth  sentence  of  this  se  :tlon 


the 


INCOME        CtriDELINES        FOR 

LUNCHES     AND      MODIFICATION 

r.EQUUUEMENTS 


iKh 


SBC.  6.  Section   9  of  the 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  as  follokrs 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amende  1 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followli  g 
fences:    "The   Secretary   shall 
cooperation  with  State  educational 
pdminlstrative  procedures,   wh 
elude  local  educational  agency 
participation,  designed  to  diminish 
foods  which  are  served  by  the 
tlcipating  In  the  school  lunch 
der  this  Act  without  endangerlnk 
tlonal   Integrity   of   the   lunche  i 
such  schools.  Students  in  senior 
which  participate  In  the  school 
gram  under  this  Act  shall  not 
to  accept  offered  foods  which 
Intend  to  consume,  and  any  sudli 
accept  offered  foods  shall  not  af  ect 
charge  to  the  student  for  a  lui  ich 
the  requirements  of  this  subsei  tlon 
amount  of  payments  made  un(  er 
to  any  such  school  for  such  a 

(b)  Subsection  (b)   is  ameudjd 

(1)  By  Inserting  "(i) 
the  subsection  designation. 

(2)  By  striking  out  in  the 
thereof  the  following:  ",  if  a  scli^jol 
serve  reduced-price  lunches". 

(3)  By   inserting   Immedlat 
fifth  sentence  thereof  the  followfag 
tence:   "Any  child  who  Is  ellgltl 
duced  price  lunch  under  Incon^ 
prescribed  for  schools  Ln  that 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  serv 
price  lunch.". 
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at  the  end         (4)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
and  health     other  provision  of  this  subsection,  beginning 
of  th«     with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  tiie 
program     Income  guidelines  prescribed  by  each  State 
where  it  is     educational  agency  for  reduced  price  lunches 
triclon   for     for  schools  In  that  State  luider  the  fifth  sen- 
Secretary    Is     texice   of    this   paragraph    shall   be    95   per 
with  State     centiim  above  the  applicable  family  size  in- 
a  program     come  levels  in  the  income  poverty  guidelines 
this  policy,     prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  any  child 
of  this     who  is  a   member  of  a  household,   if  that 
rfeport  to  the     hou.sehold  has  an  annual  lacome  which  falls 
Congress     betveen   >A)    the  applicable  family  size  in- 
ating  State     coine  level  cf  the  income  guidelines  for  free 
expansion     lunches  prescrl))ed  by  the  State  ediicational 
agency  aud    (B)    95  per  cenium  above  the 
applicubie  family  size  income  levels  in  the 
lucon-.e  poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
SecrPtnry,   shall   be  scned   a  reduced  price 
lunch  at  a  price  not  to  es.coeA  20  cents. ". 

(c)  Effective  January  1.  1976.  paragraph  ( 1 1 
of  subjection  (bj  is  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lovs : 

"I  b)  (1 )  No  later  than  June  1  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  revised  Income 
poverty  guidelines  for  use  during  the  subse- 
quent 12-month  period  from  July  through 
June.  Such  revisions  shall  be  made  by  multi- 
plying the  income  poverty  guideline  currently 
in  effect  by  the  change  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  the   12-month  period   ending   in 
April  of  such  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  such 
revision  for  use  from  July  1976  through  June 
1  Dual  School     1977  shall  be  made  by  multiplying  the  In- 
after     come  poverty  giiideline  currently  in  effect 
following     by   the   change   between   the   average    1974 
In  this  sec-     Consumer  Price   Index   and   the   Consumer 
sslstance  be     Price  Index  for  April  1976.  Any  child  who  Is 
within    the     a   member   of    a   household    which   has    an 
per  capita     annual    income    not    above    the    applicable 
applicable     lamily-slze  Income  level  set  forth  In  the  In- 
to par-     come  poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
4  of  this     Secretary  shall  be  served  a  free  lunch,  Fol- 
Pro-     lowing  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not     °'  ^^^  Income  poverty  guidelines  for  each 
required      12-month    period,    each    State    educational 
agency  shall  prescribe  the  Income  guidelines, 
by  family  size,  to  be  used  by  schools  in  the 
State  during  such  12-month  period  in  mak- 
ing determinations  of  those  eligible  for  a  free 
lunch  as  prescribed  In  this  section.  The  In- 
come guidelines  for  free  lunches  to  be  pre- 
scribed  by   each   State   educational   agency 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  applicable  family- 
size    Income   levels   in   the   Income   poverty 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  not  be  more  than  25  per  centum  above 
such  family-size  Income  levels.  Each  fiscal 
year,   each   State   educational   agency   shall 
also  prescribe  Income  guidelines,  by  family 
size,  to  be  used  by  schools  In  the  State  during 
the  12-month  period  from  July  through  June 
In  making  determinations  of  those  children 
eligible  for  a  lunch  at  a  reduced  price,  not  to 
exceed  20  cents.  Such  Income  guidelines  for 
reduced -price  lunches  shall  be  prescribed  at 
95  per  centum  above  the  applicable  family 
size   income   levels   in   the   income   poverty 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
child  who  Is  a  member  of  a  household,  If 
that  household  has  an  annual  Income  which 
falls  between  (A)  the  applicable  family  size 
income  level  of  the  income   guidelines  for 
free  limches  prescribed  by  the  State  edu- 
cational   agency   and    (B)    95   per   centum 
above  the  applicable  family  size  Income  levels 
in  the  Income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed 
sentence     by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  served  a  reduced 
elects  to     price  lunch  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  20  cents. 
Local  school  authorities  shall  publicly  an- 
after   the     nounce  such  Income  guidelines  on  or  about 
new  sen-     the  opening  of  school  each  fi.scal  year,  and 
e  for  a  re-     shall  make  determinations  with  respect  to 
guidelines     the  annual  Incomes  of  any  household  solely 
under  the     on  the  basLs  of  a  statement  executed  in  such 
a  reduced     form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  an 
adult  member  of  such  household:  Provided, 
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That  such  local  school  authorities  may  for 
cause  seek  verification  of  the  data  In  such 
application.  No  physical  segregation  of  or 
other  discrimination  against  any  child  eligi- 
ble for  a  free  lunch  or  a  reduced  price  lunch 
shall  be  made  by  the  school  nor  shall  there 
be  any  overt  identification  of  any  child  by 
special  tokens  or  tickets,  announced  or  pub- 
Ii.shed  lists  of  names,  or  by  other  means.  For 
purpo^'.':  of  this  stibsection,  'Consumer  Price 
Index"  means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  pub- 
lishpd  each  month  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Siacistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor.". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paraijraph  (2) : 

•■(2)  Any  child  who  has  a  parent  or 
guardian  who  (A)  is  responsible  for  the 
principal  support  of  such  child  and  (Bi 
is  unemployed  shall  be  served  a  free  cc 
reduced  price  lunch,  respectively,  during 
any  period  (i»  in  which  such  child's  par- 
ent or  gu.'.idiau  continues  to  be  unem- 
ployed and  (ii)  the  income  of  the  child's 
parents  or  guardians  during  sttch  period  of 
unemployment  falls  within  the  income 
eligibility  criteria  for  free  lunches  or  re- 
duced price  lunches,  respectively,  based  on 
the  current  rate  of  income  of  such  parents 
or  guardians.  Local  school  autnorltles  shall 
publicly  announce  that  such  chlldi-en  are 
eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch, 
and  shall  make  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  the  status  of  any  parent  or 
guardian  o.  any  child  under  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence  solely 
on  the  basis  of  a  statement  executed  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  such  parent  or  guardian.  No  physical 
segregation  of,  or  other  discrimination 
agaln.'Jt,  any  child  eligible  for  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  by  the  school  nor  shall  there 
be  any  overt  identification  of  any  such 
child  by  special  tokens  or  tickets,  an- 
nounced or  published  lists  of  names,  or  by 
any  other  means.". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing otit  "nonprofit  private  schools"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "schools  (as  defined 
in  section  12(d)(6)  of  this  Act  which  are 
private  and  nonprofit  as  defined  in  the  last 
sentence  of  section  12(d)(6)   of  this  Act)". 

NONPROFIT  PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DISBURSEMENT   TO   SCHOOLS  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

"Skc.  10.  If,  in  any  State,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  dis- 
burse the  funds  paid  to  it  under  this  Act  to 
any  of  the  schools  iu  the  State,  or  is  not  per- 
mitted by  law  to  match  Federal  funds  made 
available  for  use  by  such  schools,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  disburse  the  funds  directly  to  such 
schools  within  the  State  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
are  authorized  or  required  with  respect  to 
the  disbursements  to  schools  within  the  State 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  including 
the  requh-ement  that  any  such  payment  or 
payments  shall  be  matched.  In  the  propor- 
tion specified  in  section  7  for  such  State,  by 
funds  from  sources  within  the  State  ex- 
pended by  such  schools  within  the  State 
participating  in  the  school  lunch  program 
under  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  funds  constituting  the 
matching  funds  under  the  terms  of  section 
7.". 

SUBMISSION    OF  STATE   NtrfRITION   PLAN 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  By  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)  "Not  later  than  January  1  of 
each  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
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following:   "Each  year  by  not  later  than  a 
date  specified  by  the  Secretary". 

(b)  By  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)  the  word  "fiscal"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "scbool". 

niSCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS  AND   DEFINITIONS 

Sic.  9.  (a)  Section  12(d)  of  the  National 
Sc!iool  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  sti'iking  out 
pirafiraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  12(d)(1)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■or  American  Samoa"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(c)  Section  12(d)(6)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  Ls  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(6)  'School' means  (A)  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade  or 
under,  (B)  any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit 
private  residential  child  care  institution  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  orphanages  and 
homes  for  the  mentally  retarded),  and  (C) 
with  respect  to  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  nonprofit  child  care  centers  certified 
as  such  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For 
purposes  of  clauses  (A)  and  (Bi  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'nonprofit',  when  applied  to 
any  such  private  school  or  institution,  means 
any  such  school  or  institution  vviilch  is  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  section  601  (c)  (3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.". 

(di  Section  12  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .subsection  (e): 

"(e)  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  income  or  resources  for  any  purposes 
under  any  Federal  or  State  laws.  Including 
IflA-s  relating  to  taxatioti  and  welfare  and 
pu^jhc  assistance  programs.". 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  Section  14  of  the  National  6cho<4 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  after  the  section  designation,  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1975  '  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1977",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  Among  the  products  to  be  included 
bi  the  food  donations  to  the  school  lunch 
program  shall  be  cereal  and  shortening  and 
oil  products.". 

FEDERAL    EXPENDITUKfS 

Sec.  U.  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  sub.section  (a) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  making 
purcliases  of  such  agricultural  commodities 
and  other  foods,  the  Secretary  shall  not  issue 
specifications  which  restrict  pHrtlclpatton  of 
local  producers  unless  such  specifications  will 
result  in  significant  advantages  to  the  food 
service  programs  authorized  bv  this  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.". 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsectiou 
(e)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwlth- 
slanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  subsection  (e)  shall 
be  in  the  form  of  donated  foods  for  the 
school  lunch  program. "■. 

ELECTION    TO    RECEIVE    CASH    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  12.  The  National  School  Liuich  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'Sec.  16.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  where  a  State  phased  out 
its  commodity  distribution  facilities  prior  to 
June  30,  1974,  such  State  may,  for  purposes 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
I  be  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  elect  to  re- 
ceive cash  payments  In  lieu  of  donated  foods. 
Where  such  an  election  Is  made,  the  Secre- 
'  ;irv  shall  make  cash  payments  to  such  Stat« 
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in  an  amotmt  equivalent  in  valtte  to  the  do- 
nated foods  that  the  State  would  otherwise 
have  received  If  it  had  retained  its  com- 
modity distribution  facilities.  The  amount 
of  cash  payments  in  the  ca.se  of  lunches  shall 
be  governed  by  section  6(c)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  When  such  payments  are  made,  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  promptly  and 
equitably  disburse  any  cash  It  receives  In 
lieu  of  commodities  to  eligible  schools  and 
Instittttlons,  and  such  disbursements  shall  be 
used  by  such  schools  and  institutions  to 
purchase  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods  for  the  food 
service  programs.". 

SUMMER   FOOD  PROCR.AM 

Skc.  13.  Effective  October  1,  1975,  section 
13  of  tne  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREJf 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
assist  States  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means,  to  initiate,  maintain,  and  expand 
nonprofit  food  service  programs  for  children 
in  service  instittttlons.  For  pm-poses  of  this 
section,  the  term  'service  institutions'  means 
nonresidential  public  or  private,  nonprofit 
institutions,  aud  residential  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  summer  camps  that  develop 
special  summer  programs  providing  food 
service  similar  to  that  available  to  children 
under  the  school  lunch  program  under  this 
Act  or  the  school  breakfast  program  under 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  durhig  the 
school  year.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
special  summer  programs  shall  utilize  the 
existing  food  service  facilities  of  public  and 
nonprofit  prl\ate  schools.  Any  eligible  serv- 
ice Institution  shall  receive  the  summer  food 
program  upon  its  request. 

"(2)  Service  institutions  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  program  authorized  imder 
this  section  shall  be  limited  to  those  which 
conduct  a  regularly  scheduled  program  for 
children  from  areas  In  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist,  for  any  period  dtirlng  the 
months  of  May  through  September,  at  site 
locations  where  organized  recreation  activi- 
ties or  food  services  are  provided  for  chil- 
dren iu  attendance. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'poor  economic  conditions'  shall  mean  an 
area  in  which  at  least  33 'i  per  centum  of 
the  children  are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced 
price  school  meals  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  as  shown 
by  information  provided  from  model  city 
target  areas,  departments  of  welfare,  zoning 
commissions,  census  tracts,  by  the  number 
of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  or  break- 
fasts served  to  children  attending  schools 
located  In  the  area  of  summeT  food  sites,  or 
from  other  applicable  sources.  'State'  shall 
mean  any  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  'Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Lsland-s. 

"(b)  Disbursement  to  service  institutions 
shall  equal  the  full  cost  of  food  service  op- 
erations, except  that  such  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  such  institution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed (1)  75.5  cents  for  all  costs  excepting 
administrative  costs  for  each  lunch  and  sup- 
per served,  (2)  6  cents  for  administrative 
costs  for  each  lunch  and  supper  served,  (3) 
42  cents  for  all  costs  except  administrative 
costs  for  each  breakfast  served,  (4)  3  cents 
for  administrative  costs  for  each  breakfast 
served,  (5)  19.75  cents  for  all  costs  e.xcept 
administrative  costs  for  each  meal  supple- 
ment served,  and  (6)  1.5  cent.s  for  adniinis- 


tratlre  costs  for  each  meal  supplement 
served:  Provided,  That  the  above  amounts 
shall  be  adjusted  each  March  1  to  the  near- 
est one-fourth  cent  in  accordance  with 
changes  for  the  year  ending  January  31  in 
the  series  for  food  away  from  home  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  initial  such  adjustment  shall 
reflect  the  change  in  the  series  for  food  away 
from  home  during  the  period  January  31, 
1975,  to  January  31,  1976.  The  cost  of  food 
service  operations  shall  include  the  cost  of 
obtaining:,  preparing,  and  serving  food  and 
related  administrative  costs.  No  service  in- 
stitution shall  be  prohibited  from  serving 
breakfasts,  suppers,  and  meal  supplements 
as  well  as  lunches  unless  the  service  pe- 
riod of  different  meals  coincides  or  overlaps. 

"(c)  Disbursements  shall  be  made  to  serv- 
ice institutions  only  for  meals  served  during; 
the  months  of  May  through  September, 
except  that  the  foregoing  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  institutions  which  develop  food 
service  programs  for  children  on  school  vaca- 
tion at  any  time  tinder  a  continuous  school 
calendar  or  prevent  such  instittttlons,  if 
otherwise  eligible,  from  participating  In  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section. 

"(d)  No  later  than  June  l,  July  1,  and 
August  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
forward  to  each  State  an  advance  payment 
for  meals  to  be  served  In  that  month  pur- 
suant to  sttb-sectlon  (b),  which  amount 
shall  be  no  less  than  (1)  the  total  payment 
made  to  such  State  for  meals  served  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  for  the  same  calen- 
dar month  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  or 
(2)  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  estimated 
by  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  approval  ap- 
plications, to  be  needed  to  reimburse  serv- 
ice Institutions  for  meals  to  be  served  ptir- 
suant  to  subsection  (b)  in  that  month, 
whichever  Is  the  greater.  The  Secretary  shall 
forward  any  remaining  payment  due  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  no  later  than  60 
days  following  receipt  of  valid  claims.  Any 
funds  advanced  to  a  State  for  which  valid 
claims  have  not  been  established  within  180 
days  shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  appro- 
priate monthly  advance  payment  imless  the 
claimant  requests  a  hearing  with  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  180th  day.  Institutions  oper- 
ating programs  during  nonsumraer  vaca- 
tions during  a  continuous  school  year  cal- 
endar shall  receive  advance  pavTnents  not 
later  than  the  fii-si  day  of  each  month  in- 
volved. 

"(e)  Service  Institutions  to  which  funds 
are  disbursed  under  this  section  shall  serve 
meals  consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods 
and  meeting  minimum  nutritional  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
tested  nutritional  research.  Such  meals  shall 
be  served  without  cost  to  children  attend- 
hig  service  institutions  approved  for  opera- 
tion under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed 
regulations  relating  to  the  implementation 
of  the  summer  food  program  by  January  1  of 
each  fiscal  year,  aud  shall  ptibllsh  final  regu- 
lations, g\Udeliues,  applications,  and  hand- 
books by  March  1  of  each  fiscal  year.  In  order 
to  Improve  program  planning,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  provide  that  service  Institu- 
tions receive  as  startup  costs  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  funds  provided 
such  service  institutions  for  meals  served 
pursuant  to  this  section  during  the  preced- 
ing summer.  Any  such  startup  costs  shall  be 
subtracted  from  payments  subsequently 
made  to  service  Institutions  for  meals  sei  ved 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"^g»  Each  participating  service  Institution 
shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  utilize  in  its 
program  foods  de.'^ignated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary  as  being  in  abundance, 
either  nationally  or  in  the  institution  area, 
or  foods  donated  by  the  Secretary.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section,  foods  available  under  sec- 
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tion  416  of  the  Agricultural 
U.S.C.  1431),  or  purchased  und^r 
or  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7 
or  section  709  of  the  Food  and 
Act  of   1965   (7  U.S.C.   1446ar-l) 
nated  by  the  Secretary  to  service 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  a 
by  authorities  of  these  Instituti 
zatlon  in  their  feeding  program  i 

"(ht  If  in  any  State  the  State 
agency  is  not  permitted  by  law 
wise  unable  to  disburse  the  funtls 
under  this  section  to  any  servlc  ! 
in  the  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
funds  directly  to  service  instlttJtions 
State  for  the  same  purpose  an  I 
the   same   conditions   as   are   n 
State  educational   agency  disb\lr.>.ing 
made  available  under  this  sectio  n 

"(i)  Expenditures  of  funds  fro-n 
local   sources  for  the   mainteiiapce 
programs  for  children  shall   no 
Ished  as  a  result  of  funds  receiv 
section. 

"(J)    There    is    hereby    authotlzed 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
for  the  Secretary's  administrate^' 
under  this  section. 

"(fc)  The  Secretary  shall  pay 
for  administrative  costs  Incurred 
this  section  an  amount  equal  to 
of  the  funds  distributed  to  tha' 
suant  to  subsection  (b) :  Proiii 
State  shall  receive  less  than 
fiscal  year  for  Its  administrative 
the  funds  distributed  to  that 
to  subsection  (b)  total  less  thai 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(1)  Nothing  In  this  section 
strued   as    precluding   a   service 
from  contracting  on  a  competit 
the  furnishing  of  meals  or 
the  program,  or  both. 

"(m)    States,   State  educatloifel 
and  service  Institutions  particips  ting 
grams   under   this  section  shall 
accounts  and  records  as  may  be 
enable  the  Secretary  to 
there  has  been  compliance  with 
and    the    regulations    hereundei 
counts  and  records  shall  at  all  ti 
able  for  Inspection  and  audit 
atlves  of  the  Secretary  and  shall 
for  such  period  of  time,  not  in 
years,  as  the  Secretary  determii^s 
sary.". 
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Sec.  14.  Effective  beginning  wi 
year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  Is 
as  follows: 

"special  supplemental  food 
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"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Congress 
stantlal  numbers  of  pregnant 
and  young  children  are  at 
respect  to  their  physical  and 
by  reason  of  poor  or  Inadequate 
health  care,  or  both.  It  is,   ' 
pose  of  the  program  authorized 
tlon  to  provide  supplemental 
as  an  adjunct  to  good  health  care 
critical  times  of  growth  and 
order  to  prevent   the  occurreu 
problems. 

"(b)(1)  During    the    fiscal 
June  30,  1976,  the  period  July  1, 
September  30,    1976,   the  fiscal 
September  30,  1977,  and  the 
Ing  September  30,  1978,  the 
make  cash  grants  to  the  health 
or  comparable  agency  of  each 
tribe,  band  or  group  recognized 
partment    of    the    Interior;    or 
Health  Service  of  the  Departme 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  th< 
providing  funds  to  local  health 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
State;   Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
nized  by  the  Department  of  th« 
the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the 
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of  1949  (7     of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  serving 
section  32     local  health  or  welfare  needs  to  enable  such 
U.S.C.  612c),     agencies  to  carry  out  health  and  nutrition 
Agriculture     programs   under  which  supplemental  foods 
shall  be  do-     will  be  made  available  to  pregnant  or  lactat- 
Instltutlons     Ing   women   and   to   Infants   determined   by 
determined     competent    profe.ssionals    to' be    nutritional 
(  ns  for  utili-     risks   because  of   Inadequate   nutrition   and 
inadequate  income,  in  order  to  Improve  their 
hc.-»lth   status.   The  program   authorized   by 
this  section  sliall  be  carried  out  supplemen- 
tary to  the  food  stamp  and  focd  dislri'oution 
program  and  operate  side  by  .slcie  with  exist- 
ing supplemental  food  programs. 

•■(2)    Any  eligible  local  health  or  welfare 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  agency  that  ap- 
plies to  operate  such   a  supplemental   food 
program  Immediately  shall  be  provided  with 
the  necessary   funds   to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram.   The    requirements    set    forth    herein 
shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  reduce  ratably  the  amovint  of  foods 
that   an   eligible   health    or   welfare    agency 
shall  distribute  under  the  program  to  preg- 
to    be      nant  or  lactating  mothers  and  Infants. 
)e  necessary         "(c)    In  order  to  carry  out  such  program 
e  expenses     during   each   fiscal   year   during   the   period 
ending  September  30,  1977,  there  Is  author- 
each  State      Ized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $250,000,- 
pursuant  to      000,  but  In  the  event  that  such  sum  has  not 
per  centum      been  appropriated  for  such  purpose  by  the 
State  pur-      beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
That  no     shall  use  $250,000,  or.  If  any  amount  has 
000   each      been  appropriated  for  such  program,  the  dtf- 
costs  unless      ference.  If  any,  between  the  amount  directly 
pursuant     appropriated  for  such  purpose  and  $250,000,- 
$60,000  for      000,  out  of  funds  appropriated  by  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c). 
Any  funds  expended  from  such  section  32  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  reimbursed  out  of  any  supplemental  ap- 
propriation hereafter  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section,  and  such  reimbursements  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  such  section  32,  to  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  such  section.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  program  Is  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion through  any  State  or  local  or  non- 
profit agency,  he  Is  authorized  to  pay  admin- 
istrative costs  not  to  exceed  20  per  centvmi 
of  the  program  funds  provided  to  each  State 
under  the  authority  of  this  section.  Each 
health  department  or  comparable  agency  of 
each  State,  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group  rec- 
ognized by  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
or  the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
ceiving funds  from  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall,  by  January  1  of  each  year  (by 
December  1  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1976) , 
for  approval  by  the  Secretary  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  receipt  of  funds  under  this  section, 
submit  a  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
administrative  funds  shall  be  spent,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  nutrition  education  serv- 
ices will  be  provided.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  afBrmatlve  action  to  Insure  that  pro- 
grams begin  in  areas  most  in  need  of  special 
supplemental  food.  During  the  first  3  months 
vear  ending  of  any  program,  or  until  the  program 
1 976,  through  reaches  Its  projected  caseload  level,  whlch- 
yea'r  ending  ever  comes  first,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
fi.sc  al  year  end-  thoee  administrative  costs  necessary  to  com- 
Se  TCtary  shall     mence  the  program  successfully. 

department         "(e)  The  eligibility  of  persons  to  partlcl- 

$tate,  Indian     pate  In  the  program  provided  for  under  this 

by  the  De-     section  shall  be  determined  by  competent 

the    Indian      professional  authority.  Participants  shall  be 

t  of  Health,      residents  of  areas  or  members  of  populations 

purpose  of     served  by  clinics  or  other  health  facilities 

or  welfare     determined  to  have  significant  numbers  of 

agehcles  of  such     Infants  and  pregnant  and  lactating  women 

I  roup  recog-     at  nutritional  risk. 

Interior;  or        "(f)  State    or    local    agencies    or    groups 

Department     carrying  out  any  programs  under  this  section 
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shall  maintain  adequate  medical  records  oa 
the  participants  assisted  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  and  evaluate  the  benefits 
of  the  nutritional  assistance  provided  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  convene  an 
advisory  committee  made  up  of  represent- 
atives from  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control,  the  Association  of  State  and  Terri- 
torial Public  Health  Nutrition  Directors,  the 
Amerlcr-ii  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science — National  Re- 
search Coimcil,  the  American  Dietetic  A.sso- 
clation,  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, tlie  Public  Health  Service,  and  otiiers 
r.s  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  The 
committee  shall  study  the  methods  available 
to  evaluate  successfully  and  economically,  in 
part  or  In  total,  the  health  benefits  of  the 
special  supplemental  food  program.  The  com- 
mittee's study  shall  consider  the  usefulness 
of  the  medical  data  collected  and  the  meth- 
odology used  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Comptroller  Greneral  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  March  30,  1975.  The 
study  shall  also  include  the  applicability  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  of  other  Federal  and  State 
health,  welfare,  and  nutrition  a.ssessnient 
and  surveillance  projects  currently  being 
conducted.  The  purpose  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  to  determine  and  recommend 
in  detail  how,  using  accepted  scientific 
methods,  the  health  benefits  of  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  may  best  be 
evaluated  and  assessed.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  report  its  study  to  the  Secretary 
no  later  than  March  1,  1976.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions based  on  such  study  no  later  than 
June  1,  1976. 

•'(g)  A5  used  in  this  section — 

"  ( 1  >  'Pregnant  and  lactating  women'  when 
used  in  connection  with  the  term  'at  nu- 
tritional risk'  includes  women  from  low-in- 
come populations  who  demonstrate  one  or 
more  of  the  following  characteristics: 
known  Inadequate  nutritional  patterns,  un- 
acceptably  high  Incidence  of  anemia,  high 
prematurity  rates,  or  Inadequate  patterns 
of  growth  (underweight,  obesity,  or  .stunt- 
ing). Stich  term  (when  used  In  connection 
with  the  term  'at  nutritional  risk')  also  In- 
cludes low-income  Individuals  who  have  a 
history  of  high-risk  pregnancy  as  evidenced 
by  abortion,  premature  birth,  or  severe  ane- 
mia. Such  lactating  women  shall  Include 
women  who  are  breast  feeding  an  Infant 
from  birth  up  to  one  year  of  age  and  also  all 
women  for  a  period  of  six  months  post 
pai-tum. 

"(2)  Infants'  when  tised  In  connection 
with  the  term  "at  nutritional  risk'  means 
children  under  5  years  of  age  who  are  In 
low-Income  populations  which  have  shown 
a  deficient  pattern  of  growth,  by  minimally 
acceptable  standards,  as  reflected  by  an  ex- 
cess number  of  children  In  the  lower  per- 
centiles of  height  and  weight.  Such  term, 
when  used  in  connection  with  'at  nutritional 
risk',  may  also  Include  children  under  5  years 
of  age  who  (A)  are  In  the  parameter  of  nu- 
tritional anemia,  or  (B)  are  from  low-in- 
come populations  where  nutritional  studies 
have  shown  Inadequate  Infant  diets. 

"(3)  'Supplemental  foods'  shall  mean  those 
foods  containing  nutrients  known  to  be  lack- 
ing In  the  diets  of  populations  at  nutritional 
risk  and,  in  particular,  those  foods  and  food 
products  containing  high-quality  protein, 
iron,  calcium,  vitamin  A,  and  vitamin  C. 
Sucli  term  may  also  Include  (at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary)  any  commercially  for- 
mulated preparation  specifically  designed  for 
women  or  infants.  The  contents  of  the  food 
package  shall  be  made  available  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  flexibility,  taking  Into 
accotmt  medical  and  nutritional  objectives 
and  cultural  eating  patterns. 
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"(4)  'Competent  professional  authority'  In- 
cUide-s  physicians,  nutritionists,  registered 
nurses,  dietitians,  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  ofBclals,  or  persons  desig- 
nated by  physicians  or  State  or  local  medi- 
cally trained  health  officials  as  being  com- 
petent professionally  to  evaluate  nutrltloruU 

••\ft)  'AdminLstratU-e  cost.s'  Include  costs 
f.ir  referral,  operation,  monitoring,  nutrition 
education,  general  administration,  startup, 
c'.iiilo.  and  admintstratlon  of  the  State  office. 

•■ih)(l)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
council  to  be  known  as  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Maternal,  Infant,  atid  Petal  Nu- 
trlTion  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Council')  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  15  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. One  member  shall  be  a  State  director  of 
the  .special  supplemental  food  program,  1 
member  shall  be  a  State  fiscal  director  for 
the  special  sxtpplemental  food  program  (or 
the  equivalent  thereof) ,  1  member  shall  be  a 
State  health  officer  (or  equivalent  thereof) ,  1 
member  shall  be  a  project  director  of  a  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  In  an  urban 
area,  1  member  shall  be  a  project  director  of 
a  special  supplemental  food  program  In  a 
rural  area,  1  member  shall  be  a  State  public 
health  ntitrltion  director  (or  equivalent 
thereof),  2  members  shall  be  parent  recipi- 
ents of  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram, 1  member  shall  be  a  pediatrician,  1 
menVoer  shall  be  an  obstetrician,  1  member 
shall  be  a  person  Involved  at  the  retail  sales 
level  of  food  In  the  special  supplemental  food 
program,  2  members  shall  be  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  specially  qualified  to  serve 
on  tlie  Council  beca\ise  of  their  education, 
training,  experience,  and  knowledge  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  maternal,  Infant,  and  fetal 
nutrition,  and  2  members  shall  be  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
specially  qualified  because  of  their  education, 
tralniiag,  experience,  and  knowledge  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  material,  Infant,  and  fetal 
nutrition. 

"(2)  The  31  members  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed from  outside  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  appointed 
for  term?  of  3  years,  except  that  the  9  mem- 
bers first  appointed  to  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  as  follows:  Three  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  3  years,  3  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  2  years,  and 
3  members  shall  be  appwinted  for  terms  of 
1  year.  Thereafter  all  appointments  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  3  years,  except  that  a  person 
appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  shall 
serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Members  apjjolnted  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  dcslgna,Le  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chatrmau  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(4)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  shall  meet  at  lea.st  once 
a  year. 

"(5)  Eight  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  and  a  vacancy  on  the  Cotincll  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers. 

"(6)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  make  a  continuing  etudy  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram and  any  related  Act  under  which  diet 
•supplementation  Is  provided  to  women.  In- 
fants, and  chlldreii,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining how  such  programs  may  be  Im- 
proved. The  Council  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  annually  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  resiUts  of  Its  study  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
mUiiitratlve  and  legislative  changes  as  It 
deems  appropriate. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  sliall  provide  the 
Council  with  such  teclmlcal  and  other  asslst- 
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ance,  including  secretarial  and  clerical  as- 
sistance, as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

"(8)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
witjiout  compensation  but  shall  receive  re- 
imbursement for  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  tlie  Council.". 

AMENDMENTS  PEHTAINING  TO  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  PtTERTO  Rico.  THE  TnGUf  IS- 
LANDS. AMERICAN  SAMOA,  AND  THE  TRUST 
TERRITORY    OF   THE    P.^CITIC    ISLANDS 

Sec.  15.  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

(1)  By  ln.serting  immediately  after  "Giiam," 
in  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "the  Cormnonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
■Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,". 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  In  no  event 
shall  the  minimum  rate  of  reimbursement 
exceed  the  cost  to  the  school  or  Institution 
of  milk  served  to  children.". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  (1)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
American  Samoa,"  In  both  places  where  such 
term  occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,". 

(c)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
American  Samoa"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

CHILD    C.\RE    FOOD    PROGRAM 

Sfx'.  16.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follo-vlng  new  section: 

"CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

"Sfc.  17.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  September 
30.  1976,  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 

1977,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1978,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  assist  States 
throt'gh  grants-in-aid  and  other  means  to 
initiate,  maintain,  or  expand  nonprofit  food 
service  programs  for  children  hi  Institutions 
providing  child  care. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'institution'  means  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit organization  where  children  are  not 
maintained  In  permanent  residence  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  day  care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  recreation  centers,  family 
day  car©  programs.  Head  Start  centers, 
Homestart  programs,  and  institutions  pro- 
viding day  care  services  for  handicapped 
children.  No  institution  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  program  unless  it  has 
either  local.  State,  or  Federal  licensing  or 
approval  as  a  child  care  institution,  or  can 
satisfy  the  Secretary  that  its  standards  are 
no  less  comprehensive  than  the  Federal 
interagency  day  care  requirements  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
September  23.  1968.  An  institution  may  b© 
approved  for  fiuidlug  under  this  section  only 
If,  under  conditions  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, such  institution  is  moving  toward 
compUauco  with  the  requirements  for  tax 
exempt  status  under  section  601(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  is  cur- 
rently operating  a  federally  funded  program 
requiring  nonprofit  status.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'State'  means  any  of 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Any 
eligible  institutions  shall  receive  the  child 
care  focd  program  upon  its  request. 

"(b)    For  each  fiscal  year  beglnuinj;  with 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  child  care  food  payments  no 
less  frequently  than  on  a  monthly  basis  to 
each  State  educational  agency  in  an  amount 
no  less  than  the  sum  of  the  products  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  (A)  the  number  of 
breakfasts  served  in  child  care  food  programs 
within  that  Sttie  by  the  national  average 
payment  rate  for  breakfasts  under  section  4 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  (B)  the 
number  of  breakfasts  seired  In  child  care 
food  programs  within  that  State  to  children 
from  families  whose  Uicomes  meet  the  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  free  school  meals  by  the 
national  average  payment  rate  for  free  break- 
fasts under  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  (C)  the  number  of  breakfast- 
served  In  child  care  food  programs  within 
that  Stat«  to  children  from  families  whose 
Incomea  ineet  the  eligibility  criteria  lor  re- 
duced price  school  meals  by  the  national 
average  payment  rate  for  reduced  price  school 
breakfasts  under  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966,  (D)  the  number  of  lunches 
and  suppers  served  In  child  care  food  pro- 
grams within  that  State  by  the  national  R^■er- 
age  payment  rate  for  lunches  under  section  4 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  (E)  the 
number  of  lunches  and  suppers  served  in 
child  care  food  programs  within  that  Slati- 
to  children  from  families  whose  incomes  meet 
the  eligibility  criteria  for  free  school  meals  by 
th*  national  average  payment  rate  for  free 
school  lunches  under  section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  (F)  the  number  of 
lunclies  and  suppers  served  i:i  chUd  care  food 
programs  In  that  State  to  children  whose 
families  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  re- 
duced price  school  meals  by  the  national 
average  payment  factor  for  reduced  price 
lunches  under  section  11  of  the  National 
School  Limch  Act,  (Gi  the  nttmber  of  snacks 
served  in  child  care  food  programs  In  that 
State  by  5  cents.  (H)  the  number  of  snacks 
served  in  child  care  food  programs  In  that 
State  to  children  from  families  whose  in- 
comes meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  free 
school  meals  by  15  cents,  and  (I)  Ihe  number 
of  snacks  served  in  child  care  food  programs 
in  that  State  to  cliildren  from  families  whose 
incomes  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  re- 
duced price  school  meals  by  10  cents.  The 
rates  established  pursuant  to  clauses  (G), 
(H).  and  (I)  shall  be  adjusted  semiannually 
to  the  nearest  one-fourth  cent  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  reflect  the  changes  in  the  series  for 
food  away  from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
initial  such  adjustment  shall  become  effec- 
tive January  1,  1976.  and  shall  reflect  changes 
in  the  series  for  food  away  from  home  during 
the  period  June  tlirough  November  1975.  Re- 
Imbiu'seuient  for  meals  provided  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
collection  of  moneys  from  participating  chil- 
dren 

"(c)  Meals  served  by  institutions  partici- 
pating In  the  program  under  this  section 
shall  consist  of  a  combination  of  food.s 
and  shall  meet  minimum  nutritional  re- 
quU-ements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  tested  nutritional  research.  Such 
meals  shall  be  served  free  to  needy  children. 
No  physical  segregation  or  other  discrimina- 
tion against  any  child  shall  be  made  because 
of  his  inability  to  pay,  nor  shall  there  be 
any  overt  identification  of  any  such  child 
by  special  tokens  or  tickets,  announced  or 
published  lists  of  names,  or  other  means. 
No  Institution  shall  be  prohibited  from  serv- 
ing a  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and  snack  to 
each  eligible  child  each  day. 

"(d)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  under  tills 
section  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  Institutions  approved  for 
participation  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
to  reimburse  such  institutions  for  their  costs 
in  connection  with  food  service  operations, 
luchiding  labor  and  administrative  expenses. 
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All  valid  claims  from  such  Instlt 
be  paid  within  30  days. 

"(e)   Irrespective  of  the  amou 
appropriated  under  this  section 
able  under  section  418  of  the 
Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1431)  or 
der  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Aug^t 
(7  tr.S.C.  612c),  or  section  709 
and  AgriciUture  Act  of  1965  i7  U 
1 ) .  shall  be  donated  by  the 
riculture  to  institutions  particlp^t: 
child  care  food  program  in 
the  needs  as  determined  by 
these    Institutions    for   utlliza 
feeding  programs.  The  amount  ol 
moditles  (or,  upon  the  applicat 
educational  agency,  cash  in  lieu  < 
ties  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriations  Acts)   donated  to 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be,  at 
the    amount    obtained    by   mu 
number   of  lunches  and   supper ; 
participating  institutions  during 
year  by  the  rate  for  commodit 
in  lieu  thereof  established  for  t 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  > 
6(e)  of  the  National  School  Lun<ih 

"(f)  If  in  any  State  the  State 
agency  is  not  permitted  by  law 
wise  unable  to  disburse  the  fu 
It  under  this  section  to  any  i 
the  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
funds  so  withheld  directly  to 
the  State  for  the  same  purpose 
to  the  same  conditions  as  are  refjui 
State  educational   agency 
made  available  under  this  section 

"(g)    Expenditures    of   funds 
and  local   sources  for  the 
food  programs  for  children  shall 
mlnlshed  as  a  result  of  funds  recpiv 
this  section. 

"(h)  There  is  hereby  authorizil 
proprlated    for    any    fiscal    yea: 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Secreta  "y 
Istratlve  expenses  under  this  sect  on 

"(I)    States,    State    educatlonil 
and  Institutions  participating 
under  this  section  shall  keep  sxiih 
and  records  as  may  be  necessar  r 
the  Secretary  to  determine  wheth  'r 
been  compliance  with  this  section 
regulations   hereunder.   Such 
records  shall  at  all  times  be  ava 
spection  and  audit  by  representatl 
siecretary   and   shall    be   preserve  1 
period  of  time,  not  in  excess  of 
the  Secretary  determines  is 

"(J)  (1)  Of  the  sums  approprlajted 
fiscal   year   pursuant   to   the 
contained  In  this  section,  $3,000, 
available  to  the  Secretary  for 
of  providing,  during  each  such 
nonfood  assistance  for  the  chll(  1 
program.     The    Secretary    shall 
among  the  States  diu-lng  each 
aforesaid  sum  of  $3,000,000 
such  an  apportionment  shall   b( 
cording  to  the  ratio  among  the 
number  of  children   below  age 
members  of  households  which  h|ave 
nual  Income  not  above  125  per 
applicable  family-size  income 
in  the  income  poverty  guideline 
by  the  Secretary  under  section 
Act. 

"(2)   If  any  State  cannot  util 
funds  apportioned  to  It  under 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shal  I 
ther     apportionments     to     the 
States.  Payments  to  any  State 
portioned  under  the  provisions 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
condition  that  at  least  one-fourtt 
of  equipment   financed  under 
shall  be  borne  by  fimds  from 
the  State,  except  that  such 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds 
this  section  to  assist  Institutions 
by  the  State  to  be  eepecially  neelly 
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"(k)  The  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  Issued 
and  become  effective  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  Amendments  of  1975.  During  the  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations, 
the  Secretary  Ls  authorized  to  conduct  a  food 
service  program  in  the  same  manner  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as 
the  special  food  service  program  for  children 
v.-as  conducted  under  section  13  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  the  child  care  food  payment 
rates  provided  in  subsection  ib)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  .section  shall  become  e/Tective  ou  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  19G6 
Amendments  of  1975.". 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  4(f)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nonprofit  private  schools"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"schools  (as  defined  In  section  15(c)  of  this 
Act  which  are  private  and  nonprofit  as  de- 
fined in  the  last  sentence  of  section  15(c) 
of  this  Act)". 

(b)  Section  15  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(c),  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (d)  and 
(6)  as  (c)  and  (d),  respectively,  and  by 
amending  paragraph  (c)  (as  redesignated  by 
tliLs  subsection )  to  read  as  follows : 

■(C)  'School'  means  (A)  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  school  of  high  school  grade 
or  under,  including  kindergarten  and  pre- 
school programs  operated  by  such  school, 
(B)  any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit  private 
residential  child  care  institution  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  orphanages  and  homes 
for  the  mentally  retarded),  and  (C)  with  re- 
spect to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
nonprofit  child  care  centers  certified  as  such 
by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  pur- 
poses of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'nonprofit',  when  applied  to 
any  such  private  school  or  institution,  means 
any  such  school  or  institution  which  is  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

NONFOOD    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  18.  Section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

(a)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)  to  a  comma  and  adding  the 
following:  "except  that  such  conditions  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  used  under 
this  section  to  assist  schools  If  such  schools 
are  especially  needy,  as  determined  by  the 
State.". 

(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  by  changing  subsec- 
tion (e)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  S^- 
tember  30,  1976,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  33 Is  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  reserved  to  the  Secretary  to 
assist  schools  without  a  food  service  program 
and  schools  without  the  facilities  to  prepare 
or  receive  hot  meals.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  the  Secretary  shall  appor- 
tion the  fxinds  so  reserved  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
children  Ua  each  State  enrolled  in  schools 
without  a  food  service  program  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  all  Slates  enrolled  in 
schools  without  a  food  service  program. 
After  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  the  funds  so 
reserved  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  in  each 
State  enrolled  In  schools  without  a  food 
service  program  and  in  schools  without  the 
facilities  to  prepare  or  receive  hot  meals  to 
the  number  of  children  in  all  States  enrolled 


In  schools  without  a  food  service  program 
and  In  schools  without  the  faculties  to 
prepare  or  receive  hot  meals.  In  those  States 
in  which  the  Secretary  administers  the  non- 
food assistance  program  in  nonprofit  private 
schools,  the  Secretary  shall,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  withhold  from  the 
funds  apportioned  to  any  such  State  under 
this  subsection  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private  schools 
without  a  food  .service  program  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  en- 
rolled in  all  schools  without  a  food  service 
program  in  such  State.  In  those  States  in 
which  the  Secretary  administers  the  nonfood 
assistance  program  in  nonprofit  private 
schools,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  withhold  from  the 
funds  apportioned  to  any  such  State  under 
this  subsection  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  fluids  as  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  schools 
without  a  food  service  program  or  without 
the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive  hot  meals 
in  such  .State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
children  enrolled  in  all  .schools  without  a 
food  service  program  or  without  the  facilities 
to  prepare  or  receive  hot  meals  in  such  Slate. 
The  funds  so  reserved,  apportioned,  and 
withheld  shall  be  used  by  State  educational 
agencies,  or  the  Secretary  In  the  case  of  non- 
profit private  schools,  only  to  assist  schools 
without  a  food  service  program  and  schools 
without  the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive 
hot  meals.  If  any  State  cannot  so  utilize  all 
the  funds  apportioned  to  it  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  further  apportionments  to  the  remain- 
ing States  for  use  only  in  assisting  schools 
without  a  food  service  program  and  schools 
without  the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive 
hot  meals:  Provided.  That  if  after  such 
further  apportionments  any  funds  re.'-erved 
tnider  this  subsection  remain  unused,  the 
Secretary  shall  immediately  apportion  such 
funds  among  the  States  in  accordance  with 
tile  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  schools  with  a  food  service  pro- 
grana  and  with  the  facilities  to  prepare  or 
receive  hot  meals.  Payment  to  any  State  of 
the  funds  provided  to  it  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  upon  the 
condition  that  at  least  one-fotirth  of  the  cost 
of  the  equipment  financed  shall  be  borne 
by  funds  from  sources  within  the  State, 
except  that  such  condition  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  funds  used  under  this  sub- 
section to  assist  schools  which  are  especially 
needy,  as  determined  by  the  State.". 

NUTRITION      STUDY 

Sec.  19.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by  addhig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"NUTPmON    PROGRAM    STAFF    STUDY 

•Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  study  to  determine  how  States 
are  utilizing  Federal  funds  provided  to  them 
for  the  administration  of  the  child  nutrition 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  and  to  determine 
the  level  of  funds  needed  by  the  States  for 
administrative  purposes.  The  study  shall  re- 
port on  the  current  size  and  structure  of 
State  staffs,  job  descriptions  and  classifica- 
tions, training  provided  to  such  staff,  rep- 
resentation of  minorities  on  staffs,  and  the 
allocation  of  staff  time,  training  time,  and 
Federal  administrative  dollars  .spent  among 
each  of  the  various  child  ntitrition  programs. 
The  study  shall  assess  State  needs  for  addi- 
tional staff  positions,  training,  and  funds,  for 
each  of  the  above  areas,  including  additional 
State  needs  to  implement  adequately  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966.  The  study  shall  also  deter- 
mine State  staffing  needs  and  training  pro- 
gram support  reqxtlred  to  conduct  effective 
outreach  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
maximum  number  of  eligible  children  in  the 
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summer  food  service  program  and  the  clUld 
care  food  program.  As  part  of  this  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  also  examine  the  degree  and 
cau.se  of  plate  waste  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
iram.  The  Secretary  shall  examine  poeslble 
relationships  between  plate  waste  and  (1) 
:ai"k  of  adequate  menu  development,  (2)  the 
.  ervice  of  competitive  foods,  and  (3)  the  na- 
'ure  of  the  tjrpe  A  lunch  pattern.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  the  study  design  with  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  prior 
o  its  implementation,  and  shall  report  his 
li'idiugs  together  with  any  recommendations 
he  may  have  with  respect  to  additional  legis- 
ifltion.  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  March  1. 
197ti.". 

SPECIAL     API'ROPP.IATIO.V 

Sec  20.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  i.s 
amended  by  adding  at  th.e  end  thereof  the 
lollowuig  new  section: 

■  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE   IRfsr  TERf.lIORY   or 
THE  PACXFIC  ISL.\NOS 

"Sec.  19.  There  is  hereby  authori/ed  lo  be 
appropriated  (a)  for  each  of  the  fi.scal  years 
Deglnuing  July  1,  1975,  and  October  1.  1976, 
-Jie  sum  of  $500,000  and  (b>  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30.  1976,  the 
i'.un  of  $125,000,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
a.sfist  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  It.- 
'ands  to  carry  out  various  developmental  and 
orperimenta)  projects  relating  to  programs 
aiiihorized  under  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
riiion  Act  of  1966  to  (1)  establish  or  im- 
prove the  orgauizationul.  administrative,  and 
•  itM'vational  structures  and  systems  at  the 
si;ue  and  local  school  levels;  (2i  develop 
.  ii'l  conduct  necessary  training  programs  for 
-.hool  food  service  pereonnel;  (jj  conduct  a 
lorough  study  of  the  children's  food  and 
'iietary  habits  upon  which  special  meal  and 
nuiritioJial  requirements  can  be  developed; 
.vnd  (4)  establish  and  maintain  viable  school 
;o()d  services  which  are  luily  responsive  to 
he  needs  of  the  children,  and  which  are  cou- 
-i.stent  with  the  range  of  child  nutrition  pro- 
^!•ams  available  bo  the  other  Stares,  to  the 
mnximum  extent  possible.". 

STUDY  OF  COST  ACCOTJNTINC.  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  delay 
It  withhold,  or  cause  any  State  to  delay  or 
.'.iihhold,  payments  for  rclmbui-semeut  ot 
per-meal  cost'^  with  respect  to  school  food 
r*rvice  programs  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nu- 
crlUon  Act  of  1966  on  the  bac<is  of  noncom- 
pliance with  full  cost  accounting  procedures 
unless  and  until  the  requirement.s  of  subsec- 
lion  (b)  of  this  section  are  met. 
^{\i)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the  addi- 
tional personnel  and  traininj;  needs  of  States, 
local  school  districts,  and  schools  resulting 
:rom  the  Imposition  of  a  requirement  to 
implement  full  cost  accounting  procedures 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  and.  on  the  basis 
of  the  results  of  such  study,  shall  within  one 
vear  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
submit  a  report  and  make  such  legislative 
recommendations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

TECHNICAL  AMFNDMrNT 

Sec.  22.  Tlie  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  foUov.lng: 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary 
i-  authorii-ed  to  use.  during  the  fi-scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  not  to  exceed  $35,000,- 
000  in  funds  from  Section  32  of  tl;e  Act  of 
■Migust  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  to  carry  out 
'lie  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  during  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  not  to  e.\- 
ceed  .$100,000,000  in  funds  from  .such  .section 
32  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  the  service  of  free  and  reduced - 
price  meals  to  needy  children  in  schools  and 
service  Institutions. 

"(b)  Any  fvmds  unexpended  under  this 
'iection  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  ye«r  ending 
June  30,  1971,  or  at  the  end  of  Hie  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1972,  shall  remain  available 
to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  last 
sentence  of  seotiou  3  of  this  Act,  as 
amended.". 

CASH    GRANTS    FOR    Nl'TRITION    EDUCATION 

SEC.  23.  Tlie  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  cash  grant*; 
to  State  educational  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducuug  e\perimental  or  demon - 
.stration  projects  to  teach  schoolchildren  the 
nuiritional  value  of  foods  and  the  relatlon- 
.ship  of  nutrition  to  human  health. 
.  "(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program, 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  annually. 
The  Secretary  .shall  withhold  not  less  than  1 
per  centtim  of  any  funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  and  shall  expend  these  funds  to 
carry  out  research  and  development  projects 
relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  section,  par- 
tlctilarly  to  develop  materials  and  techniques 
for  the  hinovattvo  pre^enaulon  of  nutrition- 
al information.". 

TECHNHAT.    AAIENDMENT 

Si.( .  24.  Section  3  off  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 13"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 13.  17  and  19". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
C.\RL   D.   Perkins, 
WiT.LLAM    D.   Fonn, 
Patst   T.   Mink, 
Llotb  Meeds, 
SHlRLEy    Chishoi.m. 
Ike  F.  Andrews, 
William   Lehman. 
Ted  RisENHOovtn, 
Paul  Simon, 
Ronald  M.   Mottl, 
Tim  L.  Hall, 
Michael  T.  Blovim, 
James  G.  O'Hara. 
Leo   C.   Zeferetti. 
CiEORdE   Miller, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
Alphonzo   Beix, 
Edwin  D.  Eshi.eman, 
John  Buchanan, 
l..\RRY  Pfessler, 
William  D.  Goodling, 
James  M.  Jeffords, 
Mu'inffm  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovae. 

Herman  E.  Tal\mdce, 
George   McGovebn, 
James  B.  Allen. 
Hubert  H.  HuMriiREV. 
Dick   Clark. 
Robfet  Dole, 
Carl  T.   Curtis. 
Henry    Bellmon. 
M(in,Hicrs  on  the  Part  oj  the  Sciialr 

.T. .i.NT   Explanatory   Statement   of   the 
Committee  ov  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  oi  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4222)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  In 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
.service  program  for  children  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch 
.ind  child  nutrition  programs,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  tue  accompanying  confer- 
eiute  report. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  all  of  the 
House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
serts a  substitute,  'ilie  House  recedes  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  r<ir.!>ndnieat  vhich  Is  a  sub- 


stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  are 
noted  In  the  following  outline,  except  for 
conforming,  clarifying  and  tcchuicai 
changes. 

(II    E:;ir.N.SlllN   l.r  Sl  HOOI    I.Ri MtKASr  PR'^MiRVM 

The  House  bill  makes  permanent  the  a\»- 
thorizatlon  for  appropriations  in  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  oi  iP6«  for  the  school  breukia.-l 
proar-im. 

"liie  Senate  aniurdment  extends  the  school 
breakfast  program  through  September  30. 
1977. 

The  Conferenvc  substlti.i'e  adopts,  the 
Iloiiac  provision. 

(21    i..XPANSION  OF  SCHOO:,  DRUKl  AST  PROCRAIt 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  6  months,  instead  of  90  days. 
as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  to  report  liLs 
plans  to  expand  the  .school  breakfast  pro- 
gram to  the  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  Vie 
House  provision  with  the  modification  thai 
the  Secretary  would  have  4  months  to  submit 
I'is  plans. 

(3)     REDUCED    PRICE    LUNCHES 

'I'lie  Houic  bill  delete.s  the  option  to  ^erve 
reduced  price  lunches  and  provides  that  any 
child  in  a  .school  panicipating  in  the  schofil 
limch  program  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  who  is  eligiljle  for  reduced  price 
lunches  under  the  State's  income  guidelines 
shall  be  served  a  reduced  price  lunch.  The 
House  bill  also  requires  that,  beginning  v.  irli 
the  1076  fiscal  yewr.  Stale  educational  agen- 
cies are  to  establish  income  guidelines  for 
leduced  price  lunches  at  levels  which  uie 
100  percent  alxtve  tho.sc  in  the  income  po'.<>rty 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Senulc  amendiaeiu  strii-e.s  the  //o (/,.»• 
provision. 

The  Confereme  sab.stituie  adopts  the 
House  provision  but  modifies  ihe  eliglbili'y 
lor  reduced  price  lunches  to  95  percent  above 
the  income  poverty  guidelines.  The  Confereex 
expect  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
issue  regulations  implementing  the  manda- 
tory reduced  price  linich  provisions  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  insure  that  such  provisions 
are  in  operation  at  the  State  and  local  level 
by  January  1,  1976. 

(4)     INCOME    POVERrV    CtlOELINLS 

Effective  June  1,  1976.  the  Senate  amend- 
ments amends  existing  law  under  which  the 
Secretary  Issues  revised  income  poverty 
guidelines.  Under  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  guidelines  would  be  based  on  more  cur- 
rent data.  Under  existing  law.  the  guidelijies 
tliat  take  effect  on  Julj-  1  of  each  year  arc- 
based  on  the  average  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex lor  the  previous  calendar  year.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  guidelines  xhut 
take  effect  July  1  of  each  year  would  be  ad- 
justed according  to  tlie  percentage  chanjie  in 
the  Consumer  Piice  Index  for  the  12-moni,h 
period  ending  in  April  of  that  year.  The  firti 
adjustment  under  the  Senate  amendment — 
which  would  be  effective  July  1,  1976 — would 
be  made  according  to  the  p>ercentage  change 
between  the  average  CPI  for  1974  (on  which 
the  1975-1976  guidelines  are  bn.scd)  and  the 
CPI  for  April  1976. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conferevre  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ftc  amendment. 

(8)    IKCOME  VEBIFICATIOIf 

The  Semite  amendment  provides  that  local 
School  authorities  may  for  cau.se  seek  verlfica- 
tio'i  of  the  data  contained  in  applications  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

The  Ho)(se  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
(lie  ,i!iH'j:dmeiil. 
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(6>   WASTt  OF  F003  SERXTD  LNDF.R 
LUNCH   PROGRAM 

The  House  bill  requires  that 
r3iabllsli  proceduree  to  diminish 
toods  served  by  schools  partlci 
school  Iii'icU  program.  Senior 
FtiidPiitj^  would  not  be  requi 
laoas  tbey  do  not  intend  to  ei 
lallure  to  a';cept  such  foods  wo 
l.:c  aniou..t  of  payments  the  s 
i.v.i^r  the  NaUooal  School  Lui 

T'le  Sfr.^tf  a'.nenriniciit   stn.-. 
provision. 

The    Conference    substitute 
House  provision,  with  an 
clariaes  that  failure  to  accept 
s'.iall  not  affect  the  full  cliarye  ti 
I  V  -■.  lunch. 
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(71    ADDmONV! 

Th3  House  bill  provides  an 
cj:U  relmhursemeitt  for  Uscal 
each  luuch  served  to  chJldi-eu 
qualify  for  free  or  reduced  prlc( 

The  Senate  amendment  strik 
provision. 

The  Conjerencf  siibsUture 
ate  amendment. 

In   connection   with    the   fu. 
school  lunch  program,  the  Con, 
that  no  State  shall  lose  Federal 
ca^ise  01  the  amount  of  funds 
by  State  governments  for  school 
shall  have  maximum  flexibility 
tlon  4  funds  and  State  ftmds  i 
reaching  the  paying  child.  It  Is 
Congress  that  States  and  loca 
tricts  use  available  financial 
eluding  section  4  funds,  governr|ie 
foods,  and  State  and  local  gov 
to   maintain,    in    partlclpatlnr; 
lowest  poesible  lunch  prices  to 
do    not    qualify   for    free    or 
huiches. 

The   Congress  has,  consl.st-en 
out  the  years,  expressed  Its  Int 
Imum  State  and  local  partlctpAtl 
couraged  In  the  child  nutrition 
Therefore,  any  administrative 
would  have  the  effect  of 
couraglDg  such  participation 
rectly  contrary  to  Congressional 

(8)     FREE    LUNCHES    FOR 

tTNEMPLOYK)     PARENT^ 

The  House  bill   provides 
whose   parent    or   guardian    (p 
child's    principal    support)     Is 
shall  be  served  a  free  lunch 
rlod  of  unemployment.  The 
terminate  one  year  after 

The  Senate  amendment 
provision  permanent,  but 
Tide  that  the  Income  of  the 
or  guardian  dtirlng  the  period 
ment  must  fall  within  the  Inco^ne 
criteria  tor  free  lunches. 

The  Conference  substitute 
ate  provision  but  also  pro\'ides 
of  an  unemployed  parent  or 
family  Income  falls  within  the 
bUlty  criteria  for  redticed  price 
be  served   a   reduced   price  lu 
rates  of  Income  shall  be  utllizec 
for  determining  such  income 
Conferees    are    concerned    that 
numbers  of  children  from 
ployed  parents  are  not  receivii^ 
fits  of  the  free  or  reduced  pr 
gram.  Recognizing  that  we  are 
where    there    are    frequent 
periods  of  unemployment  In 
industrialized   areas,    the 
that  this  provision  be  implem 
provide  Immediate  eligibility 
reduced  price  lunch  to  any  chljd 
head  of  the  household 
becomes  unemployed.  Such  e 
cover  the  entire  period  of 
the  family  Income  durijag  such 
employment,  and  only  during 
unemployment,  Is  to  be  utilized 
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ing whether  lUe  income  eligibility  criteria 
have  been  met.  In  order  tliat  eligible  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  receive  the  benefits  in- 
tended for  them,  the  Secretary  is  to  issue 
appropriate  regulations  requiring  local  school 
ciistritts  to  develop  and  make  available  In- 
formational materials,  relating  to  the  income 
ellgibillfy  criteria  for  free  and  rrduced  price 
Ivinches,  to  local  lau-.Tiployment  offices  and 
to  major  employers  contemplating  large  lay- 
offs throusihotit  the  school  year.  Such  a  pro- 
cedvre  shoiUd  sei-ve  to  alert  unemployed  per- 
.=ons  to  the  potential  eligibility  of  their  chll- 
drpn  to  receive  free  lunches  or  to  purchase 
riiluced  price  lunches. 

'  :■  <  s'-"i'.:.iissioN  r)F  srArr  r--T7TR:rTi-ix  plans 

Tl'.e  Senate  amendment  atUliorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  tlie  date  (under  existing 
Ifw.  not  later  than  January  1 )  by  wiilch  State 
educational  agencies  shall  file  their  annual 
plans  of  child  nutrition  operatioiis  for  the 
loUou'ing  school  year. 

The  «ouse  bill  routaius  uo  comparable 
prevision. 

ITie  Conicwii.e  su'oslittite  ad.ipt^  the  Sen- 
«.'•'  auicudmeut. 

(i!)l    DIH?.M1''N    OF   SCHOOL 

Both  the  Home  bill  and  the  Senate  aniend- 
tneni  expand  tlie  definition  of  school  ui^der 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Child 
Nutvition  Act  of  1966  to  include  any  public 
or  licen.sed  nonprofit  private  residential  child 
care  institution.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  orphanages  and  homes  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  lu  addition,  the  Housf  bill  spe- 
ciiically  names  as  public  or  licensed  nonprofit 
prtvate  residential  child  care  institutions 
•homes  for  the  emotionally  dl.sturbed,  homes 
for  unmarried  mothers  and  their  Infants, 
temporary  shelters  for  runav.'ay  children, 
temporary  shelters  for  abused  children,  hos- 
pitals for  children  who  are  ciironically  ill, 
and  juvenile  detention  centers." 

The  Senate  amendment  names  by  way  of 
illu.stratlon  only  orphanges  and  homes  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

The  Conference  subsiilute  adopts  the  Sen- 
iiti'  amendment.  However,  tbe  new  definition 
would  Include  all  of  the  institutions  named 
in  the  f/oi;se  hUl. 

lll>SCUOOL   LCKCn   ASSKTANtE    AS   IN.OME   or; 
RtSOL-BCES 

The  Scnute  amendment  provitlcs  that  the 
value  of  assistance  to  children  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  or  resources  for  any  pur- 
poses under  any  Federal  or  State  laws.  In- 
cluding laws  relating  to  taxation  and  W'clfare 
and  public  assistance  programs. 

Tlie  House  bill  ctattain.s  this  provision  but 
makes  it  applicable  only  to  the  child  care 
program. 

The  Conference  .substitute  adepts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(12)      COMMODITT     DISTRIBUrroN     PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  through 
.September  30,  1977,  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  purchase  agricultural  conunodlties  for 
donation  to  the  child  nutrition  programs 
and  programs  for  the  elderly  when  acquisi- 
tions under  other  agricultural  authorities 
are  not  available.  States  which  pha.sed  out 
their  commodity  distribution  facilities  prior 
to  July  1,  1974,  could  elect  to  receive  cash  in 
lieu  of  donated  foods. 

The  Hoii^c  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  subilitute  adopts  tLe  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

I13>    RE'^UntED    nOKATiON    OF    CERTAIN    FOODS 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  dona- 
tion to  the  school  luiich  program  of  cereal, 
shortening,  and  oil  products  ai  the  level  pro- 
vided durmg  ftscal  year  1974.  Such  cereal, 
shortening,  and  oil  prfxlucts  are  to  be  In 
addition  to  tbe  ralus  of  commodity  dozi»> 
tlons  (or  cash  in  lieu  thereof)  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  lu  section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  .'^ct. 


The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  Conference  subedtute  deletes  that 
portion  of  tbe  Senate  provision  which  re- 
quires that  the  donation  of  cereal,  shorten- 
ing, and  oil  prtxlucts  be  In  addition  to  the 
value  of  commodity  donations  (or  cash-ln- 
Heti  thereof)  oLherwlae  provided.  However. 
tbe  Conference  substitute  retains  that  por- 
tion of  the  provtsion  which  requires  that 
such  products  be  amon^  the  commodlt!t!> 
di-^iributed  to  ihe  school  lunch  program. 

.11'    Kr>  rrSTRT'-rrOM  on'  P.ARTICIP.'VTION  bv 
Id'-.^L    FRODUfTRS 

The  Ho:!^e  bill  provides  tliat  the  Secretary, 
in  piMchasing  commodities  and  other  loodJs, 
siial!  not  issue  specifications  which  restrict 
the  participation  of  local  producers  unless 
stTch  specifications  will  result  in  significant 
advantages  to  the  naiirnal  sc^c)oI  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  Houac 
provision  but  expands  It  to  include  all  of  the 
food  service  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  19«6. 

The  Confereru-e  subbtitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendmeiit. 

Tbe  Conferees  wish  to  stress  that  this  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  encouirage  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  use  local  producers 
whenever  possible  in  purchasing  agricul- 
tiual  commodities  for  the  scliool  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs. 

The  Conferees  fuirther  intend  thi»t  the  De- 
partment interpret  this  provision  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  give  proper  consideration  and 
attention  to  tbe  cultural  eating  habits  and 
dietary  preferences  of  participants  when 
acquiring  and  distributing  agricultural 
comniodit  ie.s.  For  example.  In  some  States 
the  commodities  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment are  not  in  conformity  with  the  special 
dietary  preferences  of  the  participating 
school  children.  The  needs  of  these  children 
would  be  more  adequately  met  If  the  De- 
partment makes  purchases  of  substitute 
commodities  of  equal  nutritious  value  from 
local  producers. 

I  151     EXTENSION    OF    TUB    SUflMEX    FOOD 
PBOCRAM 

Tlie  Hoii^e  bill  extends  the  summer  food 
progrum  through  June  30,  1976  (with  amend- 
ments effective  on  the  date  of  enactment). 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  sum- 
mer food  program  through  September  30, 
1977  (with  amendments  effective  October  1, 
1975). 

The  Conference  si;bstitute  adopts  the 
Scncfc  amendment. 

(16)     REGULARLY    SCHEDULED    PR(3CEAM 
REQUniEklEJJT 

The  House  bill  provides  that  institutioits 
eligible  for  the  sttmmer  food  program  must 
(^er  a  regularly  scheduled  program  at  site 
l(x;r.tlons  where  organized  recreational  activ- 
ities or  food  services  are  provided  for  chil- 
dren. Under  the  House  bill,  the  program  \s 
for  children  from  areas  where  (a)  poor  eco- 
nomic conditiou.s  exiit  or  (b)  there  are  hip'ii 
concentrations   of   workhig    mothers. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  House 
provision  but  deletes  the  option  that  the 
children  may  be  from  areas  In  which  there 
are  high  concentrations  of  working  mothers. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  specifically  de- 
fines "poor  economic  conditions". 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Sevatc  amendment. 

I  17  I      REIIJBUIEEMEKr     BATES     UKDEH     THE 
St'MMER   FOOD    imOCSAU 

Ihe  Hou^e  bUl  provides  that  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  service  Institution  under  the 
Bunmaer  food  program  shall  equal  80  percent 
of  ihe  operating  costs  of  such  Institution's 
food  service  or  100  percent  at  such  Institu- 
tion's cash  expenditures  for  tbe  operating 
costs  of  Us  food  service,  whlcbevcr  Js  less. 
However,  in  no  instance  could  the  finaaciiU 
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assistance  exceed  80  cents  for  eacU  Uiuch  or 
supper  served,  45  cents  for  each  breakfast 
served,  and  20  cents  for  each  supplement 
served. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  service  institutions  un- 
der the  summer  food  program  shall  equal 
tlie  full  cost  of  food  service  operations,  not 
(>  exceed  75.5  cents  for  each  lunch  and 
..;(ipper,  plus  administrative  costs  not  to  ex- 
.•eed  6  cents  for  each  meal;  42  cents  for 
(.vich  breakfast,  plus  administrative  costs  not 
ro  exceed  3  cents  for  each  breakfast;  and 
i!i.7,T  cents  for  each  meal  supplement,  plus 
.iclminlstirative  costs  not  to  exceed  1.5  cents 
ior  each  meal  stipplement. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
uli  amendment. 

lit;.       SERVICE    OF    MEALS    UNDER    THE    SUM&IEB 
FOOD    PROGBAU 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  no  service 
institution  would  be  prohibited  from  serving 
i)reakfasts,  lunches,  suppers,  and  meal  sup- 
plements unless  the  service  period  of  differ- 
ent meals  coincides  or  overlaps. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substittite  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

M  ■•  1        DISBURSEMENTS      TO  "   SERVICB      INSTTTU- 
TIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  dls- 
ijiirsements  are  to  be  made  to  service  Instl- 
uitions  only  for  meals  served  durhig  the 
months  of  May  through  September,  except 
mat  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  Instltu- 
tlojis  which  develop  food  service  programs 
lor  children  on  school  vacation  at  any  time. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(20)     AOVANCF    FVNDI.S'G 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  advance 
fiinding  of  the  summer  food  program  In  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  greater  of  (a)  the 
total  payment  made  for  the  siame  month  for 
the  previous  year,  or  (b)  65  percent  of  the 
iunount  estimated  by  the  State  to  be  needed 
to  reimburse  service  Institutions  for  meals 
served  in  that  month. 

The  Houxe  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  s\ib?titu*e  .adopts  the  Sen- 
:ite  amendment. 

(21  »    SERVICi:  OF  MEAI.S   WIltlOlT  COST 

Under  the  Senate  amejidmeut,  meals  tinder 
t'.ip  summer  food  program  are  to  Ije  served 
without  cost. 

Tlie  House  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision and,  therefore,  coiitinues  existing  law 
I'uder  which  free  and  reduced  price  meals 
are  to  be  served  to  needy  children. 

The  Conference  sui)s(i(ute  ^idopls  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(22)     STARTtfp    costs 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
funds  for  startup  costs,  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  funds  made  for  meals 
strvod  during  the  previous  summer,  may  be 
furnished  Institutions  participating  in  the 
•-unimer  food  program.  Atty  csiich  startup 
iiiuds  would  be  subtracted  from  payments 
subsequently  made  to  participating  institu- 
tions. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(23)     ADMINISTR.^TiVr    COSTS 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  for  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  stimmer  food  program 
'ii  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  funds  dls- 
'Mirsed  to  that  State  for  meals.  However,  no 
state  would  receive  less  than  $10,000  each 
l•^cul   year  for  administrative   costs   unless 


the  funds  dlsbtir.sed  for  meals  In  that  State 
total  less  than  $50,000. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

Tlie  Conference  stibstltute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(24)  CONTHACrrlNC     FOR      ADMINISTRATION     OP 

SUMMER    FOOD    PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  a  service 
institution  to  contract  for  the  furnishing 
of  meals  or  administration  of  the  program, 
or  both. 

Tlie  House  hill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(25)  EX'TENSION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOOD  PROGRAM  FOB  WOMEN,  XNTANTS,  AND 
CHILDREN   (WIC) 

Tlie  House  bill  continues  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  Infants,  and  children 
(WIC). 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  continues  the 
WIC  program  through  September  80,  1977. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(26)    STATEMENT   OF   PITRPOSE    OF   THE   WIC 
PROGRAM 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  states  that  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  WIC  program  to  provide 
stipplemental  nutritious  food  during  critical 
times  of  growth  and  development  In  preg- 
nant women.  Infants,  and  young  children. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

Tlie  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(27)    FUNDING    OF    THE    WIC    PRCXSRAM 

The  House  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  WIC  program  In  the  stim  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  each  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  authorizes  the 
expenditure  under  the  WIC  program  of  $260 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  and  authorizes 
the  use  of  section  32  funds  as  under  existing 
law. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977  and  the  House  provision  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1978. 

(231  DFTERMINATION  OF  "ELIOIBI.i;  LOCAL 
HKALTII  OR  WELFARE  AGENCY  OR  NONPROFIT 
AtJENCY"  FOR  WIC  PAP.TICIPATION 

The  House  bill  defines  "eligible  local  health 
or  welfare  agency,  or  private  nonprofit 
agency"  under  which  eligibility  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  State  health  department  or 
comparable  Slate  agency. 

The  Senate  amendment  stilkes  the  House 
provision  and,  therefore,  retains  existing  law 
under  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
determines  eliglblhty. 

The  Conference  subs-titate  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(28)      ADMINISTR.ATIVE     COSTS     UNDER     THE     WIC 
PROGKAM 

The  House  bill  increases  the  amount  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  States  (or  lo- 
cal or  nonprofit  agencies)  for  administrative 
costs  under  the  'WIC  program  from  10  to  15 
perceiit  of  the  funds  provided  under  the 
program. 

The  Senate  amendment  increases  the 
amount  of  administrative  costs  the  Secre- 
iHi-y  may  pay  to  20  percent  of  program  funds 
and  defines  "administrative  costs"  to  In- 
clude clinic  costs  and  nutrition  education.  As 
A  prerequisite  to  receiving  sttch  funds, 
States  or  agencies  must  submit  a  plan  show- 
ing how  the  administrative  funds  w^l  be 
spent.  The  Senate  amendment  also  requires 
the  Secretary  to  pay  the  administrative  costs 
necessary  to  start  the  program  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  program  or  until 
the  program  reaches  Us  projected  case  load, 
whichever  come.s  first. 


The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  but  modifies  it  to  keep 
"startup"  administrative  costs  within  the 
authorized  20  percent  annual  limitation. 

(30)    ■WIC    PROGRAMS   IN   NEEDIEST   AREAS 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  aiHrmative  action  to  insure 
that  WIC  pro'^rams  begin  lu  areas  most  U\ 
need  of  spec.il  supplemental  food. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(31)     ELICIBLE    PARTICIPANTS    IN    WIC    PROGRAMS 

The  House  bill  continues  existing  law  under 
which  ellglbie  participants  In  the  WIC  pro- 
grams must  lie  "residents  of  areas"  served  by 
clinics  or  oilier  health  facilities  determUiecl 
to  have  significant  numbers  of  Infants  and 
pregnant  and  lactating  women  at  nutritional 
risk. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  Hou^r 
provision  but  provides  that  eligible  partici- 
pants may  also  be  "members  of  populations" 
served  by  such  clinics  or  other  health  facili- 
ties. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(32)    XM»IEDIATE  FUNDS   FOB    ELIGIBLE    WIC 
APPLICANTS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  eligible  appli- 
cant agencies  shall  immediately  be  furnished 
the  necessary  fund*:  to  carry  out  a  WIC  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  air"i)  '.nent  strikes  the  Hou  c 
provision. 

The  Confcrcmc  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision.  However,  the  Conferees 
point  out  that  the  >.L'.">0  million  annual  au- 
thorization ceiling  pi'ovided  in  the  bill  would 
apply  through  the  period  ending  Septemb»>r 
30,  1978. 

(33.     WIC    ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  with 
specified  membership  to  determine  how  best 
to  evaluate  the  health  benefits  of  the  Wic^ 
program.  The  advl'sory  committee  is  to  siib- 
mit  a  report  to  the  .Secretary  by  December  1 . 
1975,  and  the  Secretary  must  report  to  Con- 
gress by  March  1, 1976. 

The  House  bill  contiiius  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

Tlie  Conference  .substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(:l4i     DEFINITION    OF    PRECN.^Nr    AND    LACT.\TlNi; 
WOMEN 

The  Senate  amendment  redefines  "preg- 
nant and  lactathig  women"  to  Include  moth- 
ers up  to  six  months  jxtst  partnin. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  clarifying  language  to  es- 
tablish the  eligibility  of  nonnurslngi  mothers 
for  a  period  up  to  six  months  i>ost  partvm 
and  to  continue  the  eligibility  of  iiursiU'.: 
mothers  for  a  period  up  to  one  year  iwst 
pari  urn. 

(.!.-.(     DEKINIllON    OK    IMANrs 

The  Senate  amendment  redefines  "Infants' 
to  include  children  under  5  years  of  age. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision  and,  therefore,  continues  existing 
law  under  which  "infanrs"  mu.''t  be  tinder  4 
years  of  age. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(.16)      DEFINITION     OF     "SUPPLEMENTAL     POODS" 

The  Senate  amendment  redefines  "supple- 
mental foods "  to  provide  that  the  contents 
of  the  food  package  shall  'oe  made  available 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  flexibility, 
taking  into  account  medical  and  nutritional 
objectives  and  culttiral  eating  patterns.  In 
addition,  under  the  redefinition,  the  term 
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could  (at  tb«  Secretary's  discretion) 
cointn«rcl*lly    formulated 
women. 

Tbe  House  bUl  cont&iiu  no 
vision. 

The    Conference    siibsiiiuie 
Senate  amendment. 
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The  Senate  amendment 
establishment  of  a  Natlcsial  Advisory 

on    Maternal,    Infant,    and    Fetjil 
The  council — to  be  composed 
and  appointed  by  the  Secret; 
a  continuing  study  of  the  WIC 
related  programs  with  a  view  t< 
how  the  programs  may  be  Im^r 

The    fiouie   bill    contaii..-     i' 
provision. 

The    Conference    substitute 
Senate  amendment. 

(38)     SPECWL    MlUi    PROtP.AM 
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The   House   bill   makes 
Virgin    lalanda,    American    Sa 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  I^ands 
for  the  q;>eelal  milk  program 

the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  retains 
vision,  but  provides  that  in  ni  > 
the   minimum    rate   of   reimbt  rsement 
each  half  pint   of  milk  served 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  milk  to 
tnstJtutlon. 

The    Conference    .substitute 
Senate  amendment. 
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(39)   CHIIJ}  LAKE  FOOD 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
ment  revise    the   year-round 
special    food   service    program 
to  establl&h  a  child  care  food 
children  in  noure&identlal  child 
tioaa.  The  House  bill  establishes 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Under  the  Senate  amcudmei 
care  food  program  would  be  ai 
the  period  ending  September  3( 

The    Conference    stibstltute 
Howse  provision  with  an  amend^ient 
tag  the  child  care  food 
September  30,  1978. 

'40»     T.\X -EXEMPT    STATUS    Of 
INSTmmONS 

The  House  bill  provides  tha 
tion.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
food  program,  must  be  "moving 
pUance   with   the   requirements 
empt   status"   under  the   Interi  lal 
Code  or  currently  operating  a  fe(  erally 
ed  program  requiring  nonprofit 
der  the  House  bill,  the  determlni  tion 
er    an    Institution    so    quallile<l 
made  by  'the  responsible  State 
emment  unit." 

The  Senate  amendment  retaids 
provision  but  provides  that  th( 
must   be    moving    toward    com 
the  requirements  for  tas-exempi 
der  conditions  established  by 

The    Conference    substitute 
Senate  amendment. 

(41)     ADDITIONAL    PAYMENTS    TO 
NEEDY"  INSTrrUTIONS 

The  House  bill  authorizes  the 
provide   additional   funding,   on 
monthly  basis,  to  institutions 
be   "especially   needy".   The   in 
be  In   tbe  amount  equal   to 
between   (a)    the  full  cost  of 
(except  equipment  assistance 
der  the  legislation)    and    (b) 
imbursement  rates  under  the 

The  Senate  ameudmeut  strik^ 
provision. 

The    Conference    substitute 
Senate  amendment. 


I" 


th  > 


(4  2)     .\DVANC«    MONTHLY 

The  House  bill  authorizes 
paymenu  to  States  for  their 
ihe  cliild  care  food  program. 
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The  Senate  amendment  strikes  the  Howie 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  tlie  Sen- 
ate amendment.  However,  in  making  Federal 
assistaiice  available  tmder  tbe  child  care  food 
program,  the  Conferees  intend  tlukt  the  De- 
partment utilize  a  letter-of -credit  system. 

143)      DONATION    OF    COMMODITIES     UNDER    THE 
CHILO  CABB  FOOD  PaO'.aiAM 

The  House  bill  requires  that  commodities 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  be  donated  to  In- 
stiiutions  participating  in  the  child  care  food 
program  In  accordant*  with  the  needs  of  the 
in.s'!tutious.  The  minimum  amount  of  do- 
nated commodities  would  be  the  amount  de- 
termined by  multiplying  (a>  the  number  ot 
lunches  served  by  (b)  the  level  of  commodity 
assi.stance  under  the  school  lunch  program. 
Upon  the  application  of  tbe  State  educa- 
Uoual  agency,  cash  in  lieu  oi  cominodiUes  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  in  appro- 
priations Acts  would  be  made  to  injiititutions. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  House 
provision  with  two  modifications.  The  num- 
ber of  suppers  served  would  also  be  Included 
for  purposes  of  computing  the  minimum 
level  of  commodity  assistance.  Except  with 
respect  to  States  which  phased  out  their 
ccjmmodlty  distribution  facilities  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  institutions  could  not  elect  to 
receive  cash  In  lieu  of  commodities. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  authoriz- 
ing cosh-ln-iieu  of  conunoditles  for  all  other 
iii.stitutlons  as  provkled  in  the  House  i;lll. 

(44)    NONFOOD  ASSISTANCE 

The  House  bill  provides  tliat  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  the  cliUd  care  food  piogram 
and  the  summer  food  program,  $3  million 
shall  be  available  for  each  fi.'scal  year  for  non- 
food as.slstance. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  this  pro- 
vision, but  provides  that  the  money  for  non- 
food assistance  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  child  care  food  program. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

t45)     TBANSirlON    AUENDMENI    FOR    XHE    CHILD 
CARE     FOOD     PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
regulations  Issued  to  carry  out  the  child  care 
food  program  shall  be  eSectlve  not  later 
than  90  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 
During  the  period  after  enactment  and  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  regulations,  the 
Senate  amendment  atithorlzes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a  food  service  program  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  the  special  food  service  program  for  chil- 
dren was  conducted  under  section  13  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  5e7i- 
ate  provision  with  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  new  reimbursement  rates  (and  the 
level  of  commodity  donations)  specified  in 
the  bill  shall  be  applicable  on  the  date  ot 
enactment. 

(46'     BE.SEr.VATI(JN    OF    FUNDS    FOR    EQUIPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  through 
September  30,  1977,  the  requirement  that  a 
percentage  of  tlie  funds  appropriated  for 
nonfood  assistance  be  reserved  for  use  in 
ECho4^s  without  a  food  service.  Under  the 
Setuite  amendment,  the  percentage  of  funds 
to  be  reserved  would  be  reduced  from  50 
percent  to  331/3  percent.  In  addition,  schools 
that  lack  the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive 
hot  meals  would  be  eligible  for  reserved 
fmids,  along  with  schools  that  have  no  food 
service. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  compar.'t'ole 
provision. 

Tlie  Conference  sub.stiiuie  &dopis  the  Sen- 
a'e  amendment. 


(4  7»   EXPANSION  OF  STTMMER  FOOD  PROGRAM  AND 
CHILD    CARE   FOOD    FBOGKAIC 

The  Senate  amendment  declares  that  It  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  summer  fcxxi 
program  and  the  child  -are  food  program  be 
made  available  in  all  liiHtltutlons  where  it  U 
needed.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  information  in  furtherance 
of  the  policy  and  report  his  plans  to  expand 
the  programs  to  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  within  6  montii<5  after 
enp.ctment. 

The  HoKse  bill  contains  no  compar;ible 
provision. 

The  Coyiferer.ee  .substitute  deletes  the  Se-i- 
(lie  amc'iidnient. 

(48)     KtmtmON    PROGRAM    .ST.\FP    STUDY 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  requires  that  a 
study  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  and 
.submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  March 
1.  1976.  determining  the  level  of  funds  needed 
by  the  States  for  the  administration  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs.  As  part  of  the 
study,  the  Secretary  is  to  examine  the  degree 
and  cause  of  plate  wast*  In  the  school  lunch 
program. 

The  HOii.se  bill  contains  jio  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adepts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

I  19)    At'THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THF 

TRu.sT  TEsarroRY  or  the  pacific  islands 

The  Senate  fimendment  authorizes  to  he 
appropriated  (a)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  October  1,  1976. 
the  sum  of  $500,000  and  (b>  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976.  through  September  30.  1976,  the 
sum  of  « 125.000  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
assist  th.e  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  in  carrying  out  various  development?.! 
and  experimental  projects  relating  to  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Art  of 
1966. 

The  Uouae  bill  contains  no  coiuparnble 
provision,  but  both  the  Hou^^e  bill  and  ihi* 
Senate  amendment  make  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  lor  participa- 
tion in  the  child  nutrition  programs. 

The  Conference  sulxtitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  This  provision  Is  not  in- 
tended to  delay  implementation  of  the  child 
nutrition  programs.  They  ai'e  to  begin  cou- 
slstent  wltli  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

<30)    STrUY  OF  COST  ACCOUNTING  «EQmiE J! ENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  would  exempt 
school^!  from  any  penalties  for  failure  to 
comply  with  newly-proposed  full-cost  ac- 
countinij  procedures.  However,  the  exemp- 
tion would  apply  only  until  the  Seaetary 
completes  a  study  of  the  additional  person- 
nel and  training  needs  resulting  from  the 
imposition  of  such  procedures.  Witlilu  one 
year  after  enactment,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  submit  the  report  of  his  study 
and  mal-:e  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
Congre-s. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

(SI)    SALE  OF  COMPETmVE  FOODS 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  restores  to  t!ie  Sec- 
retary fiUl  authority  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
competitive  food  products  In  schools  and 
institutions  participating  In  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  OMnparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  subi>tit\..te  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate  amendment. 

(52)    cash   GRANTS  F06   NUTRITION  EDUC.\TI0N 

The  Senate  amendment  reqahes  that  the 
Secretary  make  cash  grants  to  State  educa- 
tion departments  or  comparable  agencies  to 
teach  school  children  the  nutritional  value 

of  foods  and  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to 
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human  health.  Not  to  exceed  $1  million  an- 
nually is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  such  program. 

The  House  bUl  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
(lie  amendment  but  strikes  the  State  funding 
idlocation  formula.  The  provision  will  permit 
tl'.e  Secretary  to  utilize  whatever  funds  are 
:-.pproprlated  within  the  $1  million  aimual 
;\uthorizatlon  for  demonstration  or  experi- 
mental projects  within  any  State  or  States. 
U  is  also  the  Intention  of  the  Conferees  that 
k'  hatever  projects  are  undertaken  be  under- 
taken In  conjunction  with  existing  nutri- 
tional education  projects  and  not  apart  from 
ti»em. 

(53)     TtCHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

The  Home  bill  repeals  a  provision  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  regarding  the 
availability  of  section  32  funds  which  was 
operative  during  the  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  the  House 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  th* 
Hovfte  provision. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

William  D.  Foed, 

Patsy  T.  Mene, 

Llotd  Meeds, 

Shirlet  Chisholm, 

Ike  F.  Andrev\'S, 

Welliam  Lehman, 

Ted  Risenhoover, 

Pattl  Simon, 

Ronald  M.  Mottl, 

Tim  L.  Hall, 

MlCHAFL  T.  BLOUIN, 

James  G.  CHara. 
Leo  C.  Zeferftti, 
George  Miller, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman, 
John  Betchanan, 
Labrt  Pressler, 
"William  F.  Goodling, 
James  M.  Jeffords, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
George  McGovern, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Dick  Clark. 
Robert  Dole. 
Henrt  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  cfie  Sciiutc. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
PROBLEM  OF  U.S.  SERVICEMEN 
MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  tx>  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  335,  94th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  To  Study  the  Prob- 
lem of  U.S.  Servicemen  Missing  in  Action 
in  Southeast  Asia  tlie  following  Members 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, chairman;  Mr.  Gonzalez,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Moakley,  of  Massachusetts; 
Ms.  ScHROEDER,  of  Colorado;  Mi-.  Ottin- 
CER,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Harkin,  of  Iowa; 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  California;  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  of  California;  Mr.  Oilman,  of  New 
York;  and  Mr.  Guyer,  of  Ohio. 


POAGE-WAMPLER  AMENDMENT  TO 
BE  RESURRECTED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms»  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  meetings 
on  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
Rodenticide  Act  now  concluded,  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  commonsense  al- 
most scored  a  major  victory.  Had  we 
succeeded  in  oiu:  efforts,  every  farmer  in 
this  counti-j'  would  have  had  cause  for 
jubiiiation. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  mj' 
colleagues,  Mr.  Poagk  and  Mr.  Wampler, 
to  require  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  any  contemplated  EPA 
bans  on  substances  under  this  act.  In 
other  words,  the  Agriculture  Secretary 
would  have  final  authority  over  any  ban- 
ning action  which  the  Environmental 
Pi-otection  Agency  plamied  for  agricul- 
tui'al  pest  controls.  For  tlie  first  time  tlie 
interests  of  America's  fanners  would 
have  a  real  Influence  in  decisions  which 
greatly  affect  theh*  livelihood  and  well 
being.  No  longer  would  the  en'viromnental 
zealots  at  EPA  have  a  free  reign  to  run 
roughshod  over  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. Now  at  least  the  full  economic  im- 
pact of  EPA's  proposed  bans  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  first,  and  the 
agency  would  be  expected  to  produce 
hard  scientific  facts  to  back  up  their  of- 
ten times  reckless  charges  and  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Agriculture 
Committee  reconvened  after  the  August 
recess,  it  was  evident  that  suflScient  back- 
ing existed  to  pass  the  Poage -Wampler 
amendment.  But  at  tliat  point,  the  age- 
old  game  of  politics  came  into  play.  Some 
committee  members  began  to  ask  the 
wrong  questions — not  whetlier  the 
amendment  was  correct  or  not,  but 
rather,  could  the  amendment  pass  on  the 
House  floor.  Then  disaster  struck.  Con- 
gressman PoAGE,  Democrat  of  Texas,  an 
original  author  of  the  proposal,  flip- 
flopped  and  urged  the  deletion  of  his  own 
amendment  from  the  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  could  not  pass  the  full  House.  In 
a  lengtliy  dissertation  before  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  PoACE  came  out  in  favor  of  a 
so-called  compromise  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Vigdrito  which  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  weak-wrlsted  slap  on  the 
hand  for  EPA. 

Responding  to  Mr.  Poages  surprising 
turn  around,  I  reminded  the  committee 
that  EPA  officials,  by  their  own  record, 
have  proven  to  be  not  consei-vatlonlsts. 
not  preservationists,  but  obstructionists. 
If  Congress  lets  them  slide  by  we  will 
make  a  tragic  mistake  in  not  carrying  out 
our  constitutional  responsibilities.  When 
my  colleagues  began  raising  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Poage-WamjDler  amend- 
ment faced  probable  defeat  on  the  House 
floor,  I  could  not  help  but  remember  the 
spirit  of  the  men  at  the  Alamo.  They  did 
not  stop  to  weigh  their  chances  at  the 
Alamo,  they  lost  the  battle,  but  they  won 
the  war.  They  put  It  on  the  line  and  I 
think  that  is  what  this  Congress  has  to 
do  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  deleted  the  Poage- 
Wami:ler  amendment  on  a  close  vote,  and 
replaced  it  with  the  extremely  weik  Vi- 
gorito  provision.  To  the  American  people 
it  appeared  as  though  once  again  politics 
had  tiiumphed  over  principle. 

When  the  FIFRA  legislation  reaches 
the  House  floor.  I  intend  to  propose  the 


Poage-Wampler  amendment  again.  ThLs 
vitally  needed  provision  came  too  close 
to  succeeding  in  committee  for  us  to  give 
up  the  fight  now.  Perhaps  this  Chamber 
as  a  whole  will  stand  up  for  justice  and 
principle  where  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  sadly  unable  to  do  so. 

However,  in  fairness  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
Agriculture  Committee  did  act  respon- 
sibly where  other  sections  of  FIFRA  were 
concerned.  Most  notable  was  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  self -certification  provision  for 
farmers  in  tlie  use  of  pesticides.  This  was 
a  highly  significant  improvement  to  the 
overall  legislation,  and  I  ccrtainl.v  trust 
that  this  body  will  leave  self -certification 
intact  dnrintr  final  passage. 


VOLUME  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
TRANSACTIONS  DEMANDS  AC- 
COUNTABILITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Increas- 
ingly around  the  counti-y  various  edi- 
torial writers  are  finally  catching  up  to 
the  secrecy  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  voicing  support  for  H.R.  7590 — 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  full-scale  General 
Accounting  Office  audit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

The  monumental  volume  of  Federal 
Reserve  transactions  alone  makes  tlie 
need  for  a  full-scale  audit  of  the  S.vstem 
apparent  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer. 

The  agency  handles  transactions  which 
now  total  $30  trillion  a  year  and  are  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  which  makes  it  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  quadrillion - 
dollar  level  will  be  reached  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Valued  at  more  than  $93  billion,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systems  portfolio  of 
Federal  securities  amounts  to  20  percent 
of  the  national  debt. 

The  System  is  free  to  spend  the  nearly 
$6  billion  in  interest  annually  paid  with 
tax  funds  on  these  securities  in  any  way 
it  chooses  without  being  accountable  to 
anj'one. 

Referring  to  the  Fed's  opposition  to 
proposals  that  they  be  audited,  the  Og- 
densburg,  N.Y.,  Journal  urges: 

A-s-tiumlng  the  Fed  has  nothing  to  hide 
from  an  audit,  it  should  drop  its  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  editorial  entitled  "Audit  of 
the  Fed  Due." 

I  From  the  Ogdensburg  (K.Y.)  Journal, 

July  30,  19751 

Audit  op  the  Fed  DrE 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D.-Tex.)  has  accused 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  "a  classic  case  of  misuse  of  publio 
funds  by  a  government  agency." 

Patman,  who  chairs  the  House  banking 
subconunlttee  on  domestic  monetary  policy, 
has  called  for  a  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  of  the  Fed. 

He  cites  a  $13,909  expense  to  transfer  an 
employee  from  Miami  to  Atlanta,  a  $4,749  ex- 
pense for  Christmas  decorations  at  Its  New 
York  bank,  and  a  $10,074  expense  to  pay  one 
of  its  former  officers  as  a  consultant. 

Tlie  Fed  opposes  an  audit,  arguing  It  would 
Interfere  with  lt.«i  Independence.  Th©  Fed 
doesn't  depend  on  congressional  approprla- 
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tions  for  revenues,  but  uses  Interest  earned  by 
U.S.  Treasury  notes  and  bonds. 

That's  all  the  more  reason  why 
should  submit  to  an  audit.  It  ow<  s 
bility  to  the  public — as  does  any 
agency — whether  or  not  it  falls 
gress. 

GOA  has  proven  to  be  a  capabl 
A^i'ining  the  Fed  has  nothing  1 1 
an  audit,  it  should  drop  Its  oppo  iilon. 


the  Fed 
accounta- 
jovemment 
under  Con- 
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hide  from 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
<Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized  for 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker 
Introducing  In  the  House  of 
tives  a  taxpayers'  bill  of  ri 
tion  designed  to  provide  gn 
tions  and  safeguards  for  the 
citizen  in  his  dealings  with 
Revenue  Service.  This  same 
being  introduced  today  in  the 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
Washington  <  Mr.  Magnuson  > 

The  full  Ways  and  Means 
Is  currently  working  on  a  mas^ve 
form  bill.  It  has  been  tentativ  sly 
that  the  reform  bill  will  include 
ber  of  provisions  relating  to 
istration  of  the  tax  laws — the 
means  by  which  the  Internal 
Service  collects  the  revenue.  I  im  : 
that  the  legislation  which  we 
ducing  today  will  be  Included 
general  tax  reform  bill.  Increased 
in  our  tax  system  is  vital 
vital  is  increased  justice  in  th« 
of  those  taxes. 

Since  January  I  have  been 
the  new  Oversight  Subcommittee 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
ing  this  time.  I  have  received 
ing  of  mail  from  throughout 
States  complaining  about  ari 
pricious,  and  arrogant  treatment 
zens  by  the  Internal  Revente 
Many  of  these  letters  are  tale! 
siderate  and  rude  treatment 
foulups,  mistaken  seizures, 
sively  harsh  collections  procedures 

Basically,  I  believe  the  IRS 
the  finest  and  most  efficient 
agencies  anywhere  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  its 
are   highly   dedicated    public 
However,  the  letters  the  Over  iight 
committee  has  been  receivinj 
that  some  changes  are  necessapy 
often  the  complaints  describe 
ment  agency  which  seems  nearly 
control — unresponsive  to  the 
unanswerable  to  the  Congi-ess 

The  bill  we  are  introducing 
designed  to  correct  some  of 
lems  by  making  the  IRS  more 
to  the  individual  citizen  and 
gress. 

The  legislation — 

First,  provides  GAO  authority 
see  the  IRS  and  report  annually 
activities; 

Second,  makes  available  to 
clear  information  on  taxpaye 
audits,  appeals  et  cetera; 

Third,  establishes  a  taxpayer  service 
and  complaint  assistance  ofiB:e — a  sort 
of  ombudsman  to  deal  with!  improper 
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treatment  by  IRS  oflacials  and  to  provide 
relief  in  special  cases  where  IRS  actions 
are  resulting  in  unnecessary  injury  to 
the  taxpayer; 

Fourth,  provides  a  pilot  project  of  in- 
dependent legal  assistance  to  taxpayers 
in  audits  and  appeals;  this  project  will 
be  limited  to  four  cities  over  a  3 -year 
period; 

Fifth,  places  limitations  on  the  power 
ol  jeopardy  assessment  and  termination 
of  tax  year,  including  an  increase  in  the 
amount  which  cannot  be  assessed  but 
which  must  be  left  to  the  taxpayer  for 
living  expenses: 

Sixth,  establishes  safeguards  against 
the  political  misuse  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  through  limitations  on 
non- tax- related  surveillance  and  penal- 
ties for  illegal  surveillance;  and 

Seventh,  provides  for  new  limitations 
on  disclosure  of  tax  information  and 
permits  taxpayers  civil  liability  recovery 
for  damages  caused  by  disclosure  of  per- 
sonal tax  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  complete 
list  of  possible  administrative  amend- 
ments. Even  more  needs  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  eliminate  occasional  abuses  in 
IRS  procedures.  For  example,  we  must 
also  consider  amendments  to  regulate 
the  use  of  John  Doe  summons,  to  provide 
declaratory  judgments  for  tax  exempt 
applications,  and  to  establish  clearly 
congressional  oversight  over  IRS  activ- 
ities. Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  will  be  a 
major  tax  reform,  one  which  will  re- 
store the  public's  confidence  in  the  tax 
collection  system. 

GAG  AUTHORITY   TO  AUDIT  AND  INVESTIGATE  THE 
IRS 

I  believe,  and  most  legal  scholars  be- 
lieve, that  the  GAO  presently  has  au- 
thority to  conduct  audits  and  investiga- 
tions of  IRS  operations.  The  GAO  has 
authority  over  the  IRS  similar  to  its 
power  to  oversee  other  agencies.  Yet  the 
IRS  has  consistently  refused  to  allow  the 
GAO  to  examine  its  operations.  It  has 
barred  the  door  to  IRS  auditors.  True, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  has  been  able  to  use  the 
GAO  in  several  audits  in  recent  years, 
but  the  overall  level  of  access  is  totally 
inadequate.  Indeed,  when  the  GAO 
makes  recommendations  for  improved 
operations,  as  in  the  collection  of  high- 
way taxes,  the  IRS  ignores  the  sugges- 
tions. There  is  widespread  concern  about 
the  IRS  stonewalling  of  GAO  over- 
sight. For  example,  in  the  Treasury  ap- 
propriations bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  July  17 — the  follow- 
ing language  was  originally  included 
providing  that — 

None  of  the  funds  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  denying  access 
by  the  Comptroller  General  ...  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  records,  and  Individual 
tax  returns  in  the  c\istody  ...  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  .  .  . 

This  language  was  deleted  from  the 
appropriation  bill  after  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  consider  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  GAO 
oversight  and  reports  on  IRS  activities. 


In  addition,  it  was  stressed  that  the  GAO 
oversight  must  not  in  any  way  weaken 
the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing,  once  and 
for  all,  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  that 
the  GAO  may  audit  and  investigate  the 
IRS.  In  addition,  since  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  "catching  up"  to  do  in  the  over- 
sight of  the  IRS,  the  GAO  is  required  to 
review  a  number  of  specific  IRS  activities 
and  provide  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress.  The  language  providing  for 
GAO  access  is  drawn  largely  from  a  letter 
of  May  14,  1975,  from  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

NOTICE    OF    TAXPAYERS    RIGHTS 

The  bill  requires  that  the  IRS  develop 
a  series  of  pamphlets  describing,  in  clear 
and  easily  understandable  language,  the 
rights  of  taxpayers  in  audits,  assess- 
ments, and  in  the  appeals  process.  These 
statements  of  taxpayer  rights  must  be 
provided  to  the  citizen  at  the  time  of  the 
first  communication  from  the  IRS.  The 
amendment  provides  for  a  review  and 
comment  on  the  pamphlets  by  the  tax 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  IRS  already  has  a  series  of  very 
helpful  pamphlets  describing  the  appeals 
process,  et  cetera.  As  a  result  of  a  series 
of  hearings  by  Senator  Montoya,  the 
quality  of  these  pamphlets  has  been  im- 
proved in  recent  years.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  simply  provides  for  a  regular 
system  by  which  the  taxpayer  is  auto- 
matically advised  of  his  rights  in  all  of 
his  dealings  with  IRS. 

OFFICE    OF    TAXPAYER    SERVICES 

The  bill  creates,  at  the  assistant  com- 
missioner level,  an  OfiSce  of  Taxpayer 
Assistance.  This  office,  in  addition  to 
cari-ying  on  the  present  activities  of  tax- 
payer assistance  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion to  tax  questions  and  filling  out  tax 
returns,  would  serve  as  a  complaint  or 
ombudsman  oflBce.  Presently,  if  a  tax- 
payer has  a  lost  refund  check  or  a  dis- 
pute about  a  payment,  he  can  spend 
months  and  years  talking  to  a  computer 
and  getting  nowhere.  The  subcommittee 
has  received  some  Incredible  lettere  from 
taxpayers  who  have  given  up  in  despair 
of  ever  obtaining  the  correct  settlement 
with  the  Service.  It  is  interesting  that 
there  is  an  Internal  Revenue  Manual 
provision  whereby  IRS  employees  can 
send  handwritten  notes  or  short  letters 
to  taxpayers,  instead  of  typewritten  let- 
ters. One  of  the  reasons  for  sending  such 
handwritten  notes  is  to  "add  a  personal 
touch  when  it  is  needed  to  assure  the  tax- 
payer that  a  human  being  is  working  on 
his  problem."  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
the  public  feels  that  they  are  talking  to 
the  computer  and  that  there  is  no  human 
being  available  to  help. 

On  June  24,  former  IRS  Commissioner 
Sheldon  Cohen  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  a  number  of 
administration  issues.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  a  complaint  office  within  the 
IRS: 

We  are,  I  think,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Service  does  not  have  an  adequate  handle 
on  tracking  the  taxpayer  complaints. 

It  has  too  many  different  places  where  com- 
plaints can  be  handled  and  no  organized  sys- 
tem of  maintaining  records  aa  to  whether 
they  have  been  serviced  or  not. 
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Now  w©  are  attempting  to  address  a  pro- 
posed solution  to  the  Service  which  would 
centralize  that  office  somewhere,  whether  It 
is  called  ombudsman  or  office  of  complaints 
or  whatever,  that  there  would  be  people  In 
every  district  or  region,  depending  on  Its 
size  who  would  track  complaints  and  report 
solutions  to  the  taxpayer  and  report  to  the 
administrative  people  on  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  people  are  having  and  attempt  to 
point  out  methods  of  solution. 

If  the  Revenue  Service  knew  the  areas 
u lieie  It  was  getting  the  most  complaints  it 
n.ight  be  able  to  design  techniques  to  over- 
come them. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  lost  checks 
and  computation  questions,  the  Office 
would  be  avaUable  to  hear  complaints 
about  improper  or  abusive  ti-eatment  by 
IRS  employees.  Of  covurse.  the  rights  of 
the  employees  against  slander  or  mali- 
cious reports  would  be  protected,  but  a 
system  would  be  established  to  deal  with 
the  rare  IRS  employee  who  is  failing  to 
deal  properly  with  tlae  public. 

PILOr    PROJECT    ON    LEGAL    REPRrSFNTATION     09 
TAXPAYERS    BEFORE   THE   IRS 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  3-year 
i)ilot  project  to  be  conducted  in  four 
cities  by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Under  the  project,  taxpayers  would  be 
provided  with  legal  services  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  IRS.  The  sei-vices  would  be 
available  free  for  lower-income  individ- 
uals but  there  would  be  a  sliding  fee 
schedule  based  on  the  taxpayers  ad- 
lusted  gross  income. 

While  most  Americans  have  a  family 
doctor,  they  do  not  have  a  lawyer  or  an 
accountant.  As  a  result,  most  lower-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  have  no  assist- 
ance in  their  conferences  and  other  deal- 
ings with  the  IRS.  There  is  considerable 
concern  that  these  categories  of  taxpay- 
ers are  often  "buffaloed"  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  IRS  or  give  up  deductions 
and  credits  needlessly  in  audits  and  other 
conferences  with  the  IRS.  A  pilot  proj- 
ect of  legal  representation  would  be  use- 
ful in  detei-mining  whether  the  level  of 
settlements  favorable  to  the  taxpayer 
and  the  general  treatment  of  lower-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  would  be  im- 
proved through  readily  available  legal 
assistance. 

JEOPARDY     AND     TERMINATION     ASSESSMENTS 

Jeopardy  assessment  is  a  power  given 
to  the  IRS  to  take  suddenly  the  assets 
of  a  taxpayer,  il  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  taxpayer  Is  not  going  to 
meet  his  tax  obligation.  It  is  generally 
used  in  cases  where  the  taxpayer  may 
be  preparing  to  flee  the  country  or  oth- 
ei-wise  hide  or  dissipate  lils  assets.  The 
termination  assessment  provision  has 
been  used  in  the  past  4  yeai-s  In  the  drive 
against  narcotics  dealers.  Generally, 
when  a  person  Is  discovered  to  have  large 
quantities  of  drugs  or  Is  arrested  after 
a  drug  sale  with  a  large  quantity  of  cur- 
rency, his  tax  year  is  immediately  termi- 
nated and  he  is  assessed  for  the  value  of 
his  assets — generally  the  value  of  the 
dnags  or  the  proceeds  from  the  drug  sale. 
In  short,  the  IRS  is  used  to  dry  the 
source  of  narcotics  trafficking  capital. 

Needless  to  say,  this  Is  a  very  power- 
ful tool  for  law  enforcement.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  has  occasionally  been  misused. 
In  addition,  the  use  of  one  of  these  as- 
sessments makes  It  very  difficult  if  not 
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impossible  for  the  taxpayer's  rights  to 
be  protected.  As  one  circuit  court  Judge 
said  in  a  dissent: 

Here  the  Qovernment,  by  its  deliberate 
act,  by  jec^ardy  assessment,  captured  the 
defendant's  assets  and  thus  denied  blm  the 
use  of  hLs  funds  to  defend  himself;  the  tools 
of  defense  were  taken  from  him;  the  Qov- 
ernment pauperized  hlin  by  placing  hlra  In 
a  financial  straitjacket. 

As  one  district  court  has  said,  this  is 
a  process  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  "holding  and  hitting"  the  tax- 
payer. 

Comniissioner  Alexander  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  these  assess- 
ment powers  and  has  ordered  tighter 
controls  on  the  use  of  these  powerful 
tools.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  there  were 
some  3,090  jeopardy  and  termination  as- 
sessments. In  fiscal  1975,  the  number  of 
assessments  declined  to  about  500. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  powei-s 
should  be  eliminated.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  some  restraints  must  be  put  on  this 
authority  to  protect  the  public  against 
abuses.  As  foi-mer  IRS  Commissioner 
Sheldon  Cohen  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  Juiie  24 : 

The  power  of  a  Jeopardy  as.^essment  or  the 
power  to  close  a  taxable  year  is  an  awesome 
power.  It  Is  not  often  used  by  the  Revenue 
Service  but  It  is  used.  When  it  Is  used,  the 
Judicial  remedy  Is  down  the  road.  There  la 
no  Immediate  access  to  a  court.  A  number 
of  us  involved  in  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference study,  I  can't  say  vmanimously  but 
I  can  say  most  people  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  some  access  after  the  fact  to  a 
court.  Perhaps  within  ten  days  after  the 
Jeopardy  assessment  or  the  close  of  the 
taxable '  year,  the  Comniissloner  should  be 
boimd  at  least  to  come  into  a  court,  if  the 
taxpayer  so  chooses,  to  show  prima  facie 
that  what  he  did  had  good  reason. 

Our  bill  provides  for  access  to  the 
courts  within  10  days.  If  the  court  de- 
termines that  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  the  Secretary  did  not  have  rea- 
sonable cause  for  making  the  assessment 
or  terminating  the  taxable  period,  the 
jeopardy  assessment  will  be  abated  or 
the  tax  year  reopened. 

I  believe  that  by  providing  for  review 
of  IRS  actions  by  courts,  we  can  help 
insure  that  these  awesome  powers  are 
used  with  care  and  restraint. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
Increase  in  the  amount  exempt  from 
assessment.  Due  to  inflation,  the  amount 
now  exempt  Is  totally  inadequate.  The 
bill  would  provide  the  assessed  taxpayer 
with  enough  income  to  meet  daily  need:<. 

PROHIBITION    ON    CERTAIN    INVESTIGATIONS 

In  the  last  several  years,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  the  IRS  was  collecting  and 
maintaining  data  on  individuals  and 
organizations  which  had  little  or  no  con- 
nection wtii  the  enforcement  of  the  tax 
laws.  Most  of  the  files  maintained  by  the 
Special  Services  staff,  for  example,  had 
no  relation  to  the  tax  information  needs 
of  the  IRS.  In  addition,  it  appears  that 
similar,  non-tax-related  data  has  man- 
aged to  creep  into  the  intelligence  gath- 
ering and  retrieval  system — a  new  com- 
puterized system  designed  to  help  the 
IRS'  Intelligence  Division  keep  track  of 
organized  crime  cases. 

I  believe  that  these  files  were  set  up 
with    good    intention.    But    as    Justice 


Brandeis  stated  so  eloquently  in  Ills  dis- 
sent in  tlie  Olmstead  case: 

Experience  should  teach  tis  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficlent.  Men 
born  to  freedom  are  nauiri-.Uy  alert  to  repel 
Invasion  of  rhoir  liberty  by  evU-mlnded 
rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  Ubertv  luric 
la  lusidlouB  encroachment  of  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning,    but    without   imderstanding. 

The  bill  we  are  i-itroducing  would 
make  it  illegal  to  'investigate  into, 
maintain  surveillance  over,  or  maintain 
records  regarding  the  beliefs,  associa- 
tions, or  activities  of  an  individual  or 
organization  which  are  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  revenue  laws." 

An  individual  or  organization  would 
be  able  to  bring  suit  for  damages  against 
any  officials  who  violates  this  provision. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  TAX  INFORMATION 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  tightening  of  tlie  prohibitions 
against  disclosmes  of  Federal  tax  return 
information.  As  Commissioner  Alexander 
testified  before  the  House  Treasury 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  this 
spring: 

We  have  a  gold  mine  of  information  hi  oxir 
tax  system.  We  have  more  information  about 
more  people  than  any  other  agency  in  this 
country.  We  must  have  this;  people  file  tax_ 
returns  with  us  and  tax  returns  contain  a 
great  deal  of  private  information  that  »e 
must  iaieguard. 

To  protect  the  right  of  privacy  and  tn 
protect  against  the  political  misuse  tf 
the  IRS,  we  must  Insure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  tax  returns.  Basically,  the 
bill  provides  that  returns  will  only  be 
open  for  inspection  by  the  taxpayer  or 
"an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Department 
of  Justice,  or  by  the  Pi'esident  personally, 
if  such  inspection  is  solely  in  connection 
with  the  administration  or  enforcement 
of  (the  Internal  Revenue  Code> ." 

Under  this  provision,  the  President 
woiUd  have  to  sign  personally  for  the 
personal  use  of  tax  returns.  There  would 
be  no  more  mirecorded  flow  of  tax  infor- 
mation to  White  House  aides.  In  addi- 
tion, hopefully  the  stronger  antidisclo- 
sure  penalties  in  this  bill  would  prevent 
the  "backdooring"  or  tax  information  to 
the  White  House  and  others. 

It  was  almost  exactly  a  year  ago  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  adopted 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment.  Tlie  second 
article  read,  in  part. 

He  has,  acting  personally  and  through  his 
subordinates  and  agents,  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  In 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  citi- 
zens, confidential  Information  contained  In 
Income  tax  returns  for  ptirposes  not  author- 
ized by  law,  and  to  cause.  In  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  Income  tax 
audits  or  other  Income  tax  Inveptigatlons  to 
be  Initiated  or  conducted  In  a  dU-icrimlnRtory 
manner. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  anlidisdosure 
pro\'ision,  coupled  with  the  previous  pro- 
vision on  illegal  sun'eillance  and  inves- 
tigations, will  prevent  this  type  of  abuse 
in  the  future. 

In  the  past  the  Justice  Depaitment 
has  been  able  to  obtain  tax  reliuiis  on 
individuals  being  investigated  for  crim- 
inal bill  non-tax-related  matters.  This  i.s 
a  clear  end  run  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
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tections  provided  by  the  fourtt  amend- 
ment that — 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secire  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effec  ts,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizure^  shall  not 
be  violated.  .  .  . 
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The  legislation  we  are  i 
vides  that  in  criminal 
Justice  Department  must  obtaii  i 
warrant  filed  by  competent 
thority  permitting  the  inspec 
individual's  return.  By 
review,  we  hope  that  the  impr 
tax  data  by  the  Justice  Depar 
be  limited. 

The  bill  provides  tliat  the 
the  Census  can  continue  to  use 
in  the  development  of  Censu! 
In  this  regard  our  bill  is  not 
ing  as  the  legislation  introduced 
colleagues.  Representative  Jerrv 
of     Missouri,     and     Senator 
Weicker,  of  Connecticut.  Our 
also  places  some  new  limits  on 
of  State  goverrmients  to  obtaii 
turns  for  State  tax  enforcem 
poses.  Frankly,  I  am  concerned 
provision  of  our  bill  and  of 
Weicker  legislation  may  not 
enough.  An  increasing  number 
are  requiring  that  a  copy  of  ar 
uars  Federal  tax  return  be  i 
the  individual's  State  tax  return 
is  a  massive  flow  of  Federal 
the  States — and  from  there  to 
of  governments.  It  is  already 
diflBcult  to  maintain 
the  Federal  level.  It  will  be  i 
maintain  Federal  tax  return 
tiality  at  the  local  level.  I  per 
lieve  the  time  is  coming  when 
want  to  eliminate  the  flow  of 
information  to  State  and  local 
ments.  If  the  States  want  help 
collection  of  taxes,  then  they 
the  *pi3gy-back"  provision  in 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  which 
for  IRS  collection  of  State  taxe  i 
an  Issue  which  should  be 
hearings   and   in   the   markup 
legislation. 

The  antidisclosure  provision  i 
would  permit  taxpayers  to  seek 
ages  against  individuals  who 
disclose  information  from  an 
Federal  income  tax  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
controversy  in  the  administration 
internal    revenue    laws.    A 
amendments  and  refomis  will 
before  we  can  Insure  complete 
and  equity  in  the  day-to-day 
of  tlie  IRS.  I  believe,  however, 
bill  we  are  introducing  today 
taxpayers  bill  of  ris:hts,  a  core 
we  can  build  additional  refornls 
sure  that  the  Internal  Revenu< 
is,  on  all  occasions,  an  agency 
the  re.spect  and  admiration  of 
ican  people. 
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INDUSTRIAL    ENERGY    CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  f  ror  i  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Drinan)  is  recog^zed  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  past 
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week  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  held  3  days  of  hearings  on  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  which  I 
introduced  this  March,  the  Industiial 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1975,  H.R. 
8494.  Under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  <  Mr. 
McCoRMACK) ,  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ei-gy  Research,  Development  and  Demon- 
stration heard  the  testimony  of  11  wit- 
nesses representing  research  and  devel- 
opment groups,  manufacturing  and  trade 
associations,  university  and  academic 
spokesmen,  tlie  Federal  Government 
and  particular  industries. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  progress 
which  this  energy  conservation  bill  has 
lecorded  in  recent  months.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hearings  have  now  been  completed  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  other 
body's  hearings  having  taken  place  in 
June  of  this  year  in  the  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Technology  and 
Commerce.  Senator  Tunney,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  has  introduced 
a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate,  S.  1908, 
which  is  substantially  similar  to  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  Act  which  I  have  filed 
in  the  House. 

I  am  \evy  pleased  to  say  that  69  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  now  cosponsored 
the  Industrial  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1975.  A  complete  list  of  the  cosponsors 
follows  by  State: 

Cosponsors  by  State 

Arizona:  Morris  K.  Udall. 

California:  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Yvonne 
Brathwaite  Burke,  James  C.  Corman,  Don  Ed- 
wards, Mark  W.  Hannaford.  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  John  Krebs,  John  J.  McFall,  John 
E.  Moss,  Edward  P.  Roybal,  Leo  J.  Ryan.  Fort- 
ney  H.  Stark,  Henry  A.  Waxman,  Charles 
H.  Wilson. 

Colorado:  Timothy  E.  Wlrth. 

Connecticut:  Stewart  B.  McKlnney,  Ron- 
ald A.  Sarasln. 

Hawaii:  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

Illinois:  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

Indiana:  John  Brademas. 

Iowa:  Berkley  Bedell. 

Maryland:  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes,  Gladys  Noon  Spellman. 

Massachusetts:  SUvlo  O.  Conte,  Joseph  D. 
Early,  Micliael  Harrington,  Joe  Moakley, 
Gerry  E.  Studds,  Paul  E.  Tsongas. 

Michigan:  James  J.  Blanchard,  Charles  C. 
Dlggs,  Jr.,  William  D.  Ford,  Richard  P.  Van- 
der  Veen. 

Minnesota:  Donald  M.  Praser. 

Montana:  John  Melcher. 

New  Jersey:  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Henry 
Helstoski,  Robert  A.  Roe,  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr. 

New  York:  Bella  S.  Abzug,  Herman  Badlllo, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Shirley  Chlsholm, 
John  J.  LaP^lce,  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Ed- 
ward W.  Pattlson,  Benjamin  S.  RosenUial, 
James  H.  Scheuer,  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

Ohio:  Charles  J.  Carney,  John  P.  Selber- 
ling,  Louis  Stokes. 

Oregon:  James  Weaver. 

Pennsylvania:  Robert  W.  Edgar,  Joshua 
Eilberg,  William  S.  Moorhead,  Robert  N.  C. 
Nix,  Fred  B.  Rooney,  Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 

South  Carolina:  John  W.  Jenrette,  Jr. 

Tennessee:  Harold  E.  Ford. 

Texas:  Bob  Eckhardt. 

Virginia:  Herbert  E.  Harris  II. 

Wisconsin:  Robert  J,  Cornell,  David  R. 
Obey,  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  energy  use  by  industry 
accounts  for  about  40  percent  of  the  en- 
ergy consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  if  historical  trends  continue, 
the  Ford  Foundation  Enei-gy  Policy  proj- 


ect has  determined  that  Industrial  en- 
ergy use  will  triple  by  the  year  2000.  By 
that  time,  industry  will  use  more  than 
half  of  all  energy  consumed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Industrial  energy  consumption  does 
not  have  to  continue  to  grow  at  this 
alarming  pace,  Mr.  Speaker.  Sweden,  a 
countiT  which  enjoys  almost  the  same 
grass  national  product  per  person  as  the 
United  States,  uses  only  one-half  as 
much  energy  per  person  as  we  do  in  this 
country.  The  Swedes  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  prosperity  while  carefully 
conserving  the  energy  which  they  use. 

Sweden's  example  points  out  that  re- 
duced energy  consumption  does  not  have 
to  mean  a  loss  of  jobs  and  the  sacrificing 
of  our  economic  prosperity.  Through  an 
accelerated  program  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, this  country  would  not  only  reduce 
its  energj-  vulnerabilities  but  lower  costs 
to  consumers  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  energy  conservation  in 
the  United  States  has  never  really  pro- 
gressed beyond  exhortations  to  drive 
slower  or  to  turn  down  the  thermostat. 
These  types  of  solutions  are  necessary, 
but  tliey  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  We  have  avoided  looking  to  those 
areas  which  consume  the  largest  amount 
of  energy,  and  at  a  40-percent  consump- 
tion level,  industry  is  the  prime  example 
of  a  sector  whose  potential  for  energy 
conservation  has  neither  been  explored 
nor  been  given  serious  attention  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  my  bill,  the  Industrial 
Energy  Conservation  Act,  could  be  the 
first  major  step  in  an  industrial  energy 
conservation  program  that  would  really 
make  a  difference.  The  potential  for  sav- 
ings in  this  sector  are  truly  enormou"^. 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress 
would  be  overlooking  one  valuable  solu- 
tion to  our  energy  difficulties  if  it  con- 
tinued to  ignore  the  possibilities  for  a 
breakthrough  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  8494,  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gi-am  would  be  established  within  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  the  sponsorship  and 
promotion  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  industrial  energy  con- 
serving technologies.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  contract  with  private 
individuals  or  organizations  through 
ERDA  to  develop  prototype  demonstra- 
tion models  or  facilities.  The  latest  en- 
ergy conserving  processes  would  be  in- 
corporated in  the  facilities  which  would 
then  serve  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  unproven  or  experimental  conserva- 
tion technology. 

The  second  part  of  H.R.  8494  would 
make  available  low-interest  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  to  bring  about  the  in- 
stallation of  energy  conserving  equip- 
ment on  a  widescale  basis  in  the  private 
sector.  Regulations  would  be  Imple- 
mented by  ERDA  to  insure  that  energy 
intensive  industries  are  at  the  focus  of 
the  progiam.  In  order  to  make  the  im- 
pact felt  in  high  unemployment  areas 
first,  60  percent  of  the  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  under  my  bill  are  directed  to 
depressed  Industrial  areas  whose  unem- 
ployment exceeds  6.5  percent  due  to  in- 
dustrial job  layoffs. 
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THE    POTENTIAI,    FOR    ENfERGT    CONSERVATION    IN 
INDUSTR  \- 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  even  to  the 
layman  that  the  possibilities  for  con- 
■servation  in  industry  are  most  promls- 
ii-g.  This  is  easily  understood  in  view  of 
recent  studies  which  show  that  U.S.  in- 
liustry,  while  using  up  to  40  percent  of 
tliis  country's  energy,  now  operates  at  an 
average  efficiency  of  only  13  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  these  studies,  if  vc  could  raise 
the  average  efficiency  of  industrial  proc- 
e.s,ses  from  the  present  rate  of  13  per- 
cent to  only  17  percent,  the  fuel  .savings 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  energy 
con.sumption  of  4.6  iniliion  barrels  of  oil 
a  day. 

We  can  further  under.stand  the 
promise  of  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion technologies  by  referring  to  the 
conclusions  of  a  major  study  sponsored 
in  part  by  the  Ford  Foundation  Energy 
Policy  Project.  In  that  .study.  'Potenial 
For  Effective  Use  of  Fuel  iu  Industry. " 
the  Thermo  Electron  Corp.  concluded 
thnt  it  is  po.sGible  to  reduce  tlie  specific 
fuel  consumption  of  a  major  segment  of 
industry  by  as  much  as  one-third  with 
existing  technology.  With  piocesses  just 
beyond  present  horizon.^  oi  Icciinologj-.  it 
was  estimated  that  signitlcantly  greater 
sa'  ings  of  energy  are  rea!i;:able. 

A  number  of  the  fuel-saving  tech- 
niques available  to  industry  are  broadly 
applicable  to  many  different  industrial 
processes.  Sucli  improvements  generally 
involve  either  the  recovery  of  energy 
hum  processed  waste  heat,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  fuel  consumption  throi'gh  the 
combined  generation  of  process,  steam 
and  electricity.  Other  fuel  .saving  meth- 
ods pertain  to  particular  industries. 
Typical  examples  of  those  specific 
methods  would  include  the  use  of  pre- 
heater  systems  in  cement  plants,  the 
utilization  of  more  efficient  pulping  proc- 
esses In  papermaking,  and  tlie  replace- 
ment of  open  hearth  furnaces  with  basic 
oxygen  furnaces  in  steel  production. 

The  types  of  energy  cont.t;rving  tech- 
niques which  are  presently  realizable  are 
far  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  For 
the  use  of  my  colleagues,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  attaching  an  appendix  to 
this  statement  which  briefly  re\iews  a 
number  of  examples  of  industrial  energy 
conservation  breakttiroughs.  Without 
going  into  most  of  these  examples.  I  thinl: 
it  is  instructive  to  refer  to  one  of  the 
illustrations  witli  regard  to  tlie  u.'-e  of 
waste  steam. 

In  a  powerplant  in  Lake  Charles.  La., 
a  new  combined  cycle  turbine  generator 
produces  150  megawatts  of  electricity 
and  then  reuses  almost  all  of  its  waste 
steam.  This  system  provides  an  energy 
efficiency  better  than  85  percent,  which 
is  more  than  twice  that  of  a  normal  elec- 
tric utility.  If  this  process  were  used  on  a 
1.600  megawatt  power  station,  the  sav- 
ings would  amount  to  54,000  gallons  of 
fuel  per  hour.  Such  installations  would 
not  have  to  be  used  only  at  industrial 
settings.  If  integrated  into  new  commu- 
nities, this  byproduct  steam  could  supply 
the  energy  to  heat  and  cool  50.000  houses 
or  apartments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  energy  conser; ation  steps 
m  the  industrial  sector  can  achieve  sav- 
ings of  some  10  to  15  percent  in  the  short 
term.  This  Is  most  encouraging,  as  this 
reduction  In  fuel  consumption  covild  off- 


set the  fuel  needs  for  business  growth 
projected  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  dec- 
ade. Yet  these  initial  savings  are  those 
which  are  easy  to  achieve.  If  we  are 
conservation  potential,  we  will  have  to 
invest  far  more  time,  effort,  and  Federal 
ex!>enditures  in  researcli.  development, 
and  demonstration.  Without  such  a  com- 
mitment, we  will  lose  the  very  large  op- 
portunities whicii  we  have  lieie  for  sub- 
stantial savings. 

C'lSV   .\nv\NrA(;Ks  in    ■.  Ni:Rf;\    (mn.hkrvatiiin 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  effectiveness  ar- 
gument for  industiial  conservation  is  in- 
deed impressive  and  compelling.  By  look- 
iiur  at  tlie  overall  figures,  it  can  be  seen 
thut  this  country  would  be  far  better  otT 
if  it  were  to  focus  its  resources  on  energy 
consumption  rather  than  new  supplies. 
Tliis  is  amply  demonstrated  by  figures 
wliich  show  that  the  capital  investment 
needed  to  reduce  industrial  energy  con- 
sumption by  one-Uiird  is  about  $25  bil- 
lion. However,  the  comparable  cost  for 
providing  an  equivalent  amount  of  new 
eneiKY  supplier  v.ould  be  over  .'550  billion. 
Those  capital  investment  totals  are 
most  impressive.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  their 
full  impact  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
until  we  delve  into  specifics.  Thus,  some 
idea  of  the  cost  benefits  of  industrial  en- 
ei"4y  coiLservation  as  a  whole  can  be  ob- 
tainf>d  by  companng  the  total  capital  in- 
vestments required  to  increase  energy 
.supplies  on  one  hand,  with  the  industrial 
investments  required  to  implement  fuel 
savings  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  supply 
one  additional  barrel  a  day  of  refined 
petroleum  fuel  products  from  new  do- 
mestic soiu'ces,  inclusive  of  wellhead  pro- 
duction, transportation,  refinin?:  and  dis- 
tribution, between  $11,000  and  $14,000  of 
capital  investment  will  be  required.  This 
is  an  increase  of  three  to  four  times  over 
the  late  1960's.  For  example,  synthetic 
natural  gas  from  coal  is  estimated  to  cost 
between  $10,000  and  $12,000  for  the  en- 
ergy equivalent  of  one  new  barrel  of  oil 
a  day.  Similarly,  to  supply  additional 
electricity  requires  a  total  capital  invest- 
ment for  the  fuel  supply,  the  utility  gen- 
erating plant,  and  the  transmission  and 
distribution  at  work.  These  costs  result 
in  a  $900  to  $1,200  price  tag  for  each  ad- 
ditional kilowatt  of  electricity. 

In  comparison  with  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping new  energy  supplies,  the  cost  of 
similar  returns  through  conservation 
measures  amounts  to  a  relative  bargain. 
Industrial  energy  savings  require  instal- 
lation of  such  eo.uipment  as  waste  heat 
boilers,  recuperators,  regenerators,  and 
bottoming  cycle  electricity  generating 
equipment  which  utilizes  waste  heat 
streams  and  spent  processed  steam. 
These  capital  investments  are  often  only 
one-third  to  one-half  those  needed  for 
increasing  fuel  supplies.  Installed  costs 
for  bottoming  cycle  electric  power  gen- 
eration typically  vary  in  the  range  of  $250 
to  $500  per  kilowatt,  depending  on  the 
nature  and  temperature  of  the  waste  heat 
source.  On  a  per  barrel  of  oil  comparison, 
waste  heat  recuperation  equipment  var- 
ies in  the  range  of  $3,500  to  $6,000  for 
each  equivalent  daily  barrel  of  fuel  saved. 
In  addition,  equipment  modifications 
w  hioli  .sometin:es  require  very  little  or  no 
capital  investiiiii.t  can  also  save  consid- 
erable enersjv. 


As  a  result  of  this  analysis.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  able  to  see  the  very  sub- 
stantial overall  savings  of  opting  for  an 
energy  conservation  strategy  as  opposed 
simply  lo  developing  new  su])plies  oi  en- 
ergy, "lliiough  imiJiovins;  industrial  en- 
ergy and  use  efTect.ivene.ss  from  13  to  17 
percent  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $?•"> 
billion,  we  would  be  .saving  tlie  equivalent 
of  SnO  billion  woi  th  of  new  fuel  sources. 
In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
enerpy  cori.^ervation  is  not  a  "one  .shot  " 
expenditure.  The  benefits  which  we  reao 
from  such  a  stratcgj'  continue  to  pav 
di' idends  year  after  year,  reducing  our 
overiill  energy  consumi)tion. 

■]  H!    INADtQt'ACy  OF  ItDERAI.  I-  VKROV 

consf.rvatmn  fffouts 
The  development  of  a  broad  energy 
program  is  of  overriding  importance  at 
this  time.  Yet  if  we  look  at  our  efforts 
to  daie  we  find  that  the  United  States  has 
been  committed  almost  exclusively  to  a 
policy  of  developing  new  energy  .sources, 
not  to  one  of  con.serving  those  supplies 
which  v.e  already  have.  Great  amounts  of 
Federal  moneys  have  recently  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  further  development 
of  fo'^sil  fuels,  the  developmejit  of  a  m?s- 
sive  nuclear  power  program,  and  rc- 
sef-rch  into  new  sources  of  eiieruy  such 
as  geothermal  and  solar  energy.  However. 
as  I  have  noted  already,  the  development 
of  a  program  of  energy  conservation 
has  been  given  almost  no  attention  by 
tlic  Federal  energj-  establishment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tli^it 
lip  service  has  not  been  paid  to  the  con- 
cept of  conservation.  All  of  the  major 
government  agencies  concerned  witii 
energy  have  espoused  consenation  as 
being  the  great  wave  of  the  future.  But 
their  actions  have  not  given  credence  to 
their  rhetoric.  The  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Energ>'  Task  Force 
have  both  recommended  that  a  larger 
share  of  research  and  dcvelopmeni 
should  be  directed  toward  the  demon- 
stration of  conservation  technology.  In 
addition,  many  Government  scientists 
and  engineers  have  concluded  that  con- 
servation should  be  given  as  high  pri- 
ority as  the  development  of  resources  and 
new  power  sources.  But  w-e  only  have  to 
look  at  the  Federal  budget  to  determiiu- 
what  the  real  story  is. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
reviewed  Federal  obligations  for  energy 
research  and  development  in  'Anal.vsis 
of  Federal  R.  &  D.  Funding  by  Fimction." 
The  figures  which  NSF  has  developed 
show  how  v.e  have  continued  to  give  low 
priority  to  eneray  conservation.  In  re- 
ferruig  to  table  I  which  I  am  submitting 
with  this  testimony.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can 
be  seen  that  for  the  year  1976.  only  4,8 
percent  of  the  energy  R.  &  D.  funds  were 
expended  for  energy  conservation  work. 
On  the  other  hand.  58.2  percent  were 
obUgated  for  nuclear,  25.7  percent  for 
fossil  fuel  R.  L.  D..  and  9.3  percent  for 
alternative  .sources  such  as  geothermal 
and  solar.  These  figures  are  even  more 
alarming  from  a  coaseiTation  stand- 
point when  one  considers  that  the  con- 
servation sliare  of  the  R.  &  D.  pie  has 
actually  decreased  from  1976  to  1975. 
The  1975  share  had  reached  5.8  percent, 
up  from  3.5  percent  in  1974. 
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I  would  now  like  to  refer 
whicli  sets  out  Federal  obli 
conservation  expenditures, 
see  ftheie  we  spend  what 
funds  are  actually  obligated  f 
servation  area.  Fiom  table  I 
seen  that  industrial  energy 
R.  &  D.  Is  not  clearly  outlined 
in  EPDA's  budget,  but  we  m\ 
table  ni  to  see  that  only  S5 


Sy«Kli<4  I'M 


to  table  n 
ations  for 
we  can 
!  R.  &  D. 
n-  the  con- 
it  can  be 
ei'vation 
It  Is  wlth- 
st  refer  to 
niillion  have 


RDA. 


Bofwievitle  Power  Arfmini-^tr^ti-jr 

icMrar  cnserrXron,  D<>pjrtment  ol  Tianspurtfiion,  Office  oi  SecrtitMy 

tlettric  power  trjiismission,  EROA 

Arfwnced  aotmnofive  power  storage  svclem; 

Enerty  stoiaie  systems,  ERDA 

End  use  coriservation  ERDA 

Energy  convenion  and  storage,  RANN-NSF '. 
Advanced  autoaictive  propulsion.  RANN-liSF. 
Energy  Jo<  fuel  transportation,  RANN  NSF.. 
(mprevements  m  power  iystpms  tecltnology,  T 
Bi«tbciRi<<i  research,  TVA 


Total 


'  From  National  Science  Report  "Analysis  oljFeu'eral  R+D  Funding  by  Function." 
'  Reiesfc*!  Applied  to  Nations)  '<eed5. 
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TiBLE  III. — Energy  Reaeanh  u 
ment  Administration,  buildi 
(ttt.ftrien,  fiscal  yecr  1976 

[In  mtlUons  of  dollars 


Program: 

Heat    management 

Agriculture    and   fcxxl   Industry- 
Industrial  plant  efficiency 

ment    

Alternative  luel,  materials, 

processes     

Iud\istrlal     management 
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Ml-.  Speaker,  it  is  understai  dable  how 
the  current  expenditure  levels  for  eneigy 
conservation  came  about.  Oily  a  few 
short  years  ago  energy  supplies 
plentifully  available  at  relati 
prices.  However,  with  the 
and  shortages  whJch  now  exisi 
ergy  market,  I  submit  that 
ser\-ation  must  receive  top 


as  the  biggest  consumer  of 


industrial  sector  must  be  well 
ed  in  an  intensive  research,  de 
and  demonsti-ation  program 
eral  level. 


A   PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ROl  Z 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  previous 
indicates,  I  feel  that  it  is  important 
increase  and  accelerate  r 
velopment  efforts  in  industrial 
conservation.  We  have  seen 
possibilities  which  can  be 
have  seen  that  such  R.  L  D. 
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TABLE  !.- FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT' 
|An  figures  ii  millions  of  dollars) 


September  15  y  1975 


Total 

energy 

•Jutleor 

Percent 

Conserv3'.:oo 

327.9 

305.9 

93,3 

2.1 

317.3 

295.9 

93.3 

2.4 

323.6 

785.8 

88.3 

4  3 

382.7 

334.9 

87.5 

8.0 

441.6 

376.5 

85.3 

10.3 

S70  5 

432.8 

75.9 

20.0 

933.6 

■^sa.  7 

63.2 

14,0 

1276.8 

743.1 

58.2 

tl.4 

GeC.herm?!, 

cent 

Fossils 

Percent 

ett' 

Perte.-it 









- 

C,& 

19.9 

17,7 
31.5 

6,»  . 

5.6  . 

9.7  . 

.8 

1.3 

2.1 

35.9 

9,4 

?.* 

0.6 

2.3 

46.6 

10.6 

5.2 

1.2 

3.5 

81,4 

14.3 

212 

4.1 

VR 

?14, 1 

22.9 

51.  S 

5«; 

4.  a 

J27.7 

25,7 

U9.3 

6.5 

Function.  '  National  Sr^ence  FcunrtjSon,  includes 
-related  fields  such  a--  e.ivironmeni  or  defense, 
ne  with  facilities). 


■  E5tinialR,1  liguif  <:. 
Etc     sular  ind  ariv»r!ted  ereri,y  sysleiti 


been  appropriated  for  1976  for  industrial 
conservation  teclmology. 

By  working  our  way  through  these 
tables,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  becomes 
clear  how  misguided  our  energy  priorities 
are  at  present.  Although  industry  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  eneigj-,  we  spend 
nioie  money  in  conservation  R,  &  D.  for 
the  Bonneville  Power  Adniinistraticn,  in 


studying  electric  power  trai")smi,ssion, 
automotive  power  .storage  systems,  and  a 
number  of  other  areas.  It  might  be 
argued  that  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion should  be  a  uniquely  private  enter- 
prise undertaking,  but  llus  ignores  the 
\ast  energy  implications  v.hich  a  40  per- 
cent ccnsi'mptioi^  figure  hr.s  in  store  for 
thi.'s  country. 


T«BLf  II     rroC':>-M  oeitCATiONS  for  consfrv.  riou  R-  O,  i970  76 
til)  millions  ol  dollars! ' 


1970 
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A'... 
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2.7 

iVs 
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8.0 
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2.4 

10 

.4 

.3.3 

8.5 

.7 

1.5 

6.4 

1.5 

4.5 

1.7 

5.8 

i.\ 

3.3 

11.4 

.6 

1.0 

2? 

1.8 

1.1 

1.8 

3.9 

6.3 

.2 

10.3 

2ao 

54.0 

._.___ 
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5.5 

9.4 

11.8 

8.2 

9.1 

3.0 

3.9 

.8 

.7 

8.6 

.2 

•61.4 


'Joint  program  with  Electric  Power  Rese^irch  ln:.tilute  does  not  iiKJude  energy-relited  fields 
such  as  environment  or  defense,  nor  f<>cilities. 
i  The  totals  aie  corieci  Oiscrcparicies  in  tobling  are  due  (o  rounding. 
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tiemely  cost  effe^jtive,  and  we  have  .seen 
tliat  Uie  Federal  Government  has  had 
virtually  a  nonexistent  role  in  tliis  tech- 
nology imtil  now.  Consequently,  I  would 
urge  the  Congress  to  autliorize  an  inten- 
sive R.  &  D.  program  for  the  utilization 
of  energy  conservation  processes. 

Second,  in  accordance  with  tlie  pi-ovi- 
sions  of  H.R.  8494,  I  would  also  urge  the 
Congress  to  authorize  a  large-scale  dem- 
onstration program  for  industiial  tech- 
niques whose  potential  fuel  saving  is  re- 
garded as  promising,  but  not  yet  com- 
mercially feasible.  Without  such  a  dem- 
onstration program,  the  reseai-ch  and 
development  will  not  prove  to  be  nearly 
as  beneficial  for  real  progress  in  this 
area.  With  only  an  R.  &  D.  effort,  the 
state  of  the  art  will  have  been  advanced, 
but  we  may  not  be  closer  to  proving  the 
practicability  of  full-scale  demonstra- 
tions which  should  be  at  the  crux  of 
Federal  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  confronted 
with  a  situation  in  wliich  many  attractive 
energy  saving  ideas  are  known,  but  are 
still  regarded  as  risky  or  unproven.  Al- 
though energy  costs  are  high,  they  are 
not  so  high  as  to  drive  manufactuiers 
and  businesses  to  purchase  equipment 
which  is  still  seen  as  somewhat  experi- 
mental. Capital  is  scaice,  and  few  indus- 
tricj  can  risk  the  possibility  of  failure 
in.  incoiporating  expensive  nev;  facilities 
inta  their   plant.''.   Furthermore,    small 


and  medium  size  companies,  large  energj' 
consumers,  are  esjjecially  limited  in  terms 
of  resources  and  are  unlikely  to  commit 
risk  capital  for  energy  conserving  tech- 
nologies. Therefore,  Federal  leadei-ship  in 
the  demonstration  phase  is  crucial  if  this 
country  is  adequately  to  take  advantage 
of  the  energy  consciTation  potential. 

Tliii-d,  tlie  Industrial  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  would  also  make  long  term,  low 
interest  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  so  as 
to  incorporate  the  new  fuel  saving  tech- 
nology into  ongoing  commercial  enter- 
prises. An  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  to  bring  about  eflfective 
and  prompt  disssmination  of  the  infor- 
mation gathered  xmder  the  R.  D.  &  D. 
sections  of  the  act.  In  addition,  it  is 
hoi:ed  that  this  legislation  might  be  used 
to  aid  high  unemploj-ment  areas  by  singl- 
ing them  out  to  receive  60  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  the  loan  and  loin 
guarantee  sectioiis  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  as  to  derive  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  Federal  funds,  the  em- 
phasis In  the  incentives  and  R.  D.  &  D. 
program  should  be  on  those  industries 
that  are  the  so-called  energy  intensive- 
industries — that  is.  those  that  require  the 
highest  amount  of  energy  per  milt  out- 
put. A  partial  list  of  such  Industries  in- 
cludes the  manufactui-crs  of  Iron  and 
steel,  paper  and  paperboard,  aluminum, 
copper,  and  cement.  Federal  R.  D.  &  D. 
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and  loan  provisions  should  be  directed 
toward  reducing  the  energy  needs  of 
these  industries,  as  the:  consume  two- 
thirds  of  the  fuel  supplies  used  by  indus- 
try as  a  whole. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  raise  an 
Ls.sue  which  I  think  should  be  considered 
from  the  beginning  b''  the  Congress.  It  Is 
iiiie  that  we  must  move  ahead  quickly 
in  this  vital  area  if  we  are  to  make  mean- 
ingful progress.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
ieel  that  it  is  necessary  to  insure  that 
tiie  private  sector  carries  iU  fair  share 
of  the  enei-gy  consen'ation  work.  Where 
inckistries  and  companies  are  able  to  bear 
tlie  cost  of  such  energy  advancements, 
they  clearly  ought  to  bear  that  burden. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  incor- 
porated in  my  bill  a  provision  which 
would  insure  that  the  demonstration 
facilities  are  only  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  innovation  incorporated  in  the 
plant.  It  Is  specified  in  H.R.  8494  that 
ERDA  will  only  provide  support  for  those 
ijortlons  of  the  facility  which  are  desig- 
nated "for  the  purpose  of  research,  de- 
velopment, or  implementation  of  innova- 
tive, experimental,  or  nonconventional 
energy  conserving  industrial  technolo- 
gies,"' 

The  same  sort  of  protection  against 
un,iust  enrichment  .should  also  be  incor- 
porated with  regard  to  low  interest  loans 
and  loan  guarantees.  We  want  to  advance 
the  state  of  the  art  in  industrial  energy 
conservation,  but  we  should  not  enable 
organizations  such  as  wealtiiy  oil  com- 
panies to  benefit  unjustly  from  this  leg- 
i.slation.  H.R.  8494  does  specify  that 
ERDA  should  promulgate  regulations  so 
as  to  "avoid  unjust  enrichment,  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility, and  economically  irration- 
al allocation  of  resources. "  But  even 
given  this  provision.  I  do  feel  that  extra 
efforts  should  be  made  to  insure  that 
Federal  money  is  channeled  to  the  most 
deserving  and  needy  recipient.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prevention  of  unjust 
enrichment  is  an  issue  which  must  be 
met.  but  it  should  not  be  an  overriding 
obstacle  to  the  implementation  of  the 
legislation.  Industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion makes  sense  from  a  number  of 
standpoints,  and  I  am  sure  that  its 
worthy  purposes  can  prove  to  be  of  enor- 
mous help  to  this  countrj-  in  its  attempt 
to  meet  its  energy  difficulties. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  con.servation 
in  general  and  specifically  industrial  en- 
ergy conservation  cannot  be  dismissed. 
We  could  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  en- 
ergy imports,  reduce  pollution  and  en- 
vironmental dangers,  lower  costs  to  the 
consumer,  and  reduce  tlie  energy  per  per- 
son consumed  in  the  United  States.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  would  urge  the  Congiess 
to  move  forward  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
enacting  this  important  legislation. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  now  like  to  submit  an  appendix  to 
this  statement: 

Appendix— Examples   or   IwDLarsxAi.   ENi;r.c;v 
Conservation   pp.ocf:ssts 

1.    REUSING    WA.SIE   STEAM 

By  using  waste  steam  heat  to  produce  elec- 
uicity,  great  savings  are  possible.  In  a  power 
plant  in  Lake  Cliarles,  La.,  a  new  combined 
cycle  turbine  generator  produces  150  mega- 
watts of  electricitv  and  tbeu  ien<;es  all  of 


its  waste  steam.  This  s.v.stem  provides  an  en- 
ergy efficiency  better  than  85  percent,  or 
more  than  twice  lliai  of  a  iioinihl  eleelrical 
utility. 

If  this  process  were  its-ed  on  a  1600  metja- 
watt  power  station,  the  savings  would  amoxint 
to  64,000  gallons  of  fuel  per  hour.  Such  In- 
stallations would  not  ha\e  to  be  used  only  in 
industrial  settings,  ii  integrated  into  new 
communities,  this  bj-prodiict  sieam  could 
supply  the  enert;y  to  heat  and  cool  50,000 
houses  or  apartments. 

2.  CEMENT  PLANT 

In  one  cement  plant  alone  in  Texas,  the 
Installation  of  a  preheater  system  using  waste 
heat  reduced  the  fuel  consumption  at  the 
plant  by  27  percent,  or  the  etiuivalent  of  5 
million  gallons  of  luel  oil  per  year. 

3.  POWER  GENERATION' 

In  Michigan,  Dow  Chemical's  Midland  Di- 
vision labored  under  an  energy  disadvantage 
for  many  years  in  that  96  percent  of  its  en- 
ergy was  imported  from  outside  of  the  area. 
So  as  to  compensate  for  this  disadvantage, 
energy  efficient  processes  were  adapted.  For 
the  year  1973,  Midland  generated  power  at 
any  energy  efficiency  rate  of  54  percent,  as 
opposed  to  the  average  U.S.  utility  operating 
at  a  33  percent  efttciency  figure.  A  power 
generating  facility  run  by  a  public  utility  tra- 
ditionally takes  the  steam  exhaust  from  the 
turbines  and  rejects  the  heat  In  this  ex- 
haust to  cooling  water.  But  In  the  Midlands 
plant,  there  are  more  than  10,000  steam 
traps  to  regaUi  waste  heat  which  can  be  re- 
processed, 

4,    SIZE    OF    POSSIBLE    SAVINCiS 

At  the  Lake  Charles.  La,  power  station  men- 
tioned above,  the  85  percent  energy  efficiency 
rate  results  In  tremendous  .savings.  Indeeci, 
If  the  plant  operated  at  normal  efficiency  rat- 
ings, 4.7  trillion  additional  Btus  would  ha^ e 
to  be  purchased  each  year.  This  is  equal  to 
the  total  amount  of  energy  used  by  14.000 
Americans  in  one  year. 

5.    RECYCLING    WASTE    HEAT 

In  Industrial  fmnaces  known  as  "radiant 
tube"  models,  exhaust  gases  are  the  primary 
source  of  mefflciency.  Because  uniform  tem- 
peratures of  1700'  are  required  throughout 
the  furnace,  temperature  variance  accounts 
for  a  large  amount  of  waste  heat.  Tills  waste 
energy  can  be  recovered  and  recycled  by 
means  of  recuperators  or  heat  exchangers, 
which  utilize  the  l»eat  in  the  exhaust  gases. 
With  these  prticesses.  fuel  reqiurements  can 
by  1.65  million  Btus  for  each  ton  of  unit  otit- 
piit  produced,  or  a  total  of  28  percent. 

C.   PAPFR    MANtTFACTURING 

Piipor  manufacturing  uses  a  very  hlj^h 
amount  of  energy  per  unit  of  output.  But  by 
incorporating  processes  which  can  reduce  t)ie 
water  in  the  pulp  mixture,  the  fuel  demand 
of  the  paper-making  phase  of  production 
can  be  reduced  by  up  to  55  percent.  Most  of 
the  saving  is  due  to  reduced  drying  reqtiirfr- 
menis  as  a  result  of  the  lessened  water  con- 
tent in  the  pulp. 

If  the  above  pioce.'^s  ivas  iiuplemeuied  in 
addition  to  integrating  pulping  and  paper- 
making  operations.  inereaj>ing  the  amount  of 
waste  heat  recovery,  and  using  special  pulp 
digesters,  tliese  processes  could  cut  the  aver- 
age fuel  consumption  of  paper  manufacturers 
by  almost  40  percent,  from  89  million  Btu  per 
ton  to  24  millioii  Btu  per  ton  of  paper. 

7.    SrEFL   PRODUCTION 

.K  groat  number  of  improvements  can  be 
utilized  in  the  average  steel  plant.  Tliey  in- 
clude steps  such  as  preheating  combustion 
air,  increasing  air  blast  temperature,  replac- 
ing open  hearth  furnaces  with  basic  ox.vgen 
furnitures,  and  using  byproduct  steam.  In- 
dustry-wide implementation  of  these  types 
of  practices  could  reduce  average  fuel  re- 
quirements for  steel  production  by  36  per- 
cent, from  26  5  riiii'.ion  Btu  per  ton  to  17.2 


million  Btu  per  ton  of  steel.  A  new  Japanese 
steel  plant  Is  already  operating  at  22  mUlion. 
Btu,  much  better  than  almost  all  American 
plants. 

8,  ALUMINl'M    PRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  electrio 
power  to  smelt  aluminum  has  been  cut  al- 
most ill  half.  Since  World  War  II,  the  electric 
power  needed  Xo  produce  a  pound  of  alumi- 
num has  been  reduced  from  12  kilowatt  houn- 
to  8.  Today'.s  most  efficient  smelters  only  use 
6.5  kilowatt  hours.  In  a  new  smelting  proces.-; 
developed  recently  by  Alcoa,  however,  the 
powfei  requirement  will  be  reduced  by  an 
additional  30  percent,  to  4.5  kilov.att  hour.<. 

9.  ir.iRoi.viT  i.i.Eci Ric-rr V 

In  1H68.  industry  consumed  about  10  ijua- 
drillion  Btu  of  energy,  the  equivalent  ol  l.;> 
billion  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  for  process  sieam 
raising.  Most  of  this  steam  was  used  ai 
low  pressures  and  temperatures.  If  this  steam 
were  raised  to  higher  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures so  as  to  turn  engine  generator  sets.  700 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  enerf:v 
could  be  produced.  Although  added  fuel  is 
consumed  In  the  process,  this  is  more  tlian 
offset  by  the  by-product  electricity  gen- 
erated— equal  to  about  53  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  electrical  production  for  the  year 
1968.  This  amounts  to  30  percent  of  all  the 
fuel  used  by  electric  utilities. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  STOCKPILE 
AND  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  AND 
MATERIALS  INFORMATION  SYS- 
TEM ACTS 

fMr.  REES  nsked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Recohd  and  r,o  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  join 
witii  Mr.  J.  William  Stanxon  in  intro- 
ducing two  bills:  the  National  Economic- 
Stockpile  Association  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Resources  and  Materials  Informa- 
tion System  Act. 

As  members  of  tlie  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supi)lies  and  Shortages,  antl 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, respectively,  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade.  Investment 
and  Monetaiy  Policy  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing,  we  believe  the  issues  dealt 
with  in  this  legislation  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Both  bills 
grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Domestic  and  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Effect  of  Energy  and 
Other  Natural  Resource  Pricing  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  of  which  I 
was  chairman  and  Mr.  Stanton  ranking 
minority  member.  ■   . 

The  National  Economic  Stockpil?' As- 
sociation Act  establishes  a  public/private 
association  to  purchase  and  sell  law 
materials  essential  to  our  economy.  Tlic 
Association  would  be  governed  by  an  11- 
member  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by 
the  President.  Tlie  Board  would  be  made 
up  of  industry,  labor,  and  Government 
representatives. 

The  Association  is  charged  with  facllit.ii- 
Ing  the  availability  of  essential  natural  re- 
sources, thereby  preventing  disruptions  In 
the  U.S.  economy  arising  from  resource 
shortages.  The  stockpile  could  also  be  uti- 
lized to  prevent  imreasonable  Increases  In  the 
prices  of  Imported  natural  resources. 

Tlie  act  also  includes  specific  provi- 
sions to  provide  a  stable  market  for  the 
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recycling  Industry  through  ^ 
sale  of  recycled  materials  b;r 
ciatlon. 

The  economic  stockpile  is 
complement,  rather  than  to 
existing    strategic    stockpile 
the  strategic  stockpiles  insure 
availability  duiing  military' 
the  economic  stockpile  i5 
sure  domestic  economic  sec 
The  economic  stockpile  is 
guard  against  raw  material 
Jar  to  the  recent  oil  embargo 
not  be  used  to  Influence  price 
cause  of  the  long  lead  times 
developing  alternative  somce; 
and  substitutes,  an  interim 
sources  is  clearly  needed  to 
economic  di&location  in 
U'ies.  Further,  by  estabhsiu^g 
market  for  the  secondary  _ 
dustrj',  the  association  would 
Increases  In  the  level  of 
cycling. 

The  act  includes  a  provL^ 
private  industries  to  establisl: 
resouices  di-awing  account  wit 
elation.  The  industiies  could 
account  to  sell  resources  to  th 
stockpile  for  repurchase  later 
scarcity. 

Financed  tiirough  an  initial 
tlon  of  $750,000.  the  sale  of 
and  the  Imposition  of  variods 
its  services,  the  Association  wopld 
suppoirilng. 

Because  the  Government 
ordinated  body  of  informatiijti 
been  unable  to  formulate  cohei 
grated  national  policies  to 
front    many    critical    natura: 
problems. 

For  more  than  20  years — fi 

port  of  the  President's . 

Commission  of  1952— the  Pale: 
slon — to  the  recent  report  of 

Accoimtlng  OflQce — these 

been  repeatedly  brought  to  the 
of  tiie  public.  The  GAO's 
Uiat: 

Tlie  Government's  decision 
for  commodities  tluit  are  In  shoilt 
essentially  ad  hoc  and  cri&is-orlei 
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the  Asso- 
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■eplace,  the 

Whereas 
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einergencies, 

int€  nded  to  in- 
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This  bin  is  a  comprehensiv ;  attempt 
to  remedy  those  problems. 

■nie  National  Resources  an<  Material 
Information  System  created  ly  the  act 
would  be  a  cooperative  venturj  between 
Government  and  the  private  sei  'tor  of  the 
economy  for  the  benefit  of  bot  i.  Private 
Industry,  on  a  voluntary  basl;,  the  re- 
sources and  materials  Industiies  would 
provide  an  independent  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  da  a  on  the 
availability  of  resources  and  Ic  'els  of  de- 
mand. This  Information  woul  I  then  be 
collated  and  analyzed  in  accorc  ance  with 
milform  Information-gatheiu  g  stand- 
ards. 

The  Infoimation  System  \JouId  also 
seek  to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
scattered  and  overlapping  dati-gather- 
Ing  operatkHis  of  individual  Golvemment 
agencies.  -Meeting  America'.?  Resource 
Needs:  Problems  and  Policies,"  prepared 
last  year  by  my  Ad  Hoc  Comnlttee  on 
the  Domestic  and  International  Mone- 
tary Effect  of  Energy  and  Oth^"  Natural 
Resource  Prichig  noted: 
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A  true  national  perspective  on  resource  and 
commodity  policy  must  transcend  the  In- 
terests of  a  particular  agency. 

The  report  called  for  an  organization 
to  "take  a  broad  overview  of  the  issue  of 
adequate  resoimce  availability  at  reason- 
able prices."  To  accomplish  this  end,  the 
report  concluded: 

The  data  inputs  and  nolicy  inLeresU  with- 
in the  Governmeiii  should  be  coordinated 
riid  reconciled. 

The  United  Sta  les  must  begin  building 
tlie  tools  necessary  to  combat  the  in- 
creasing economic  vulnerability  which 
will  accompany  the  growth  in  depend- 
ence upon  imported  resources.  The  Na- 
tional Economic  Stockpile  Association 
represents  such  an  effort.  By  providing  a 
fundamental  step  toward  cooi-dination 
within  Government  and  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry,  the  National  Re- 
sources and  Materials  Information  Sys- 
tem would  encourage  more  efttcient  and 
effective  operation  of  the  raw  materials 
niaiket. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  4005 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4005)  to  amend  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Services  and  Facil- 
ities Construction  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  progi-ams  authorised  by  that 
act: 

CONFEELNCE  Repobi  (H.  Bett.  No.  94-473) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4005)  to  amend  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Faculties  Construction  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  authorized 
by  that  Act,  having  met,  after  fiiU  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  House*  as 
foUows; 

That  the  Hoiise  recede  from  lU  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
••DevelopmentaUy  Disabled  Assistance  and 
BUI  of  Rights  Act".  . 

TITLE  I— EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OP 
THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 
SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 

Pakt  a — One- Yeas   Extension  or  Exktinc 

Authorities 
extension  or  exbting  ArTHORrriES  through 

FISCAL    TEAR    1975 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  122(b)  and  131  of  the 
Developmental  Dl.sablllties  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  June  30.  1975". 

(b)  Section  137(b)(1)  of  the  Act  fa 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  Jime  30,  1974" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ',  June  30,  1974 
and  June  30. 1975". 

Pa«t  B — Revision  of  Assista.nce  for 
UNxvERsnr  AfmiATES  Facilities 
tTNrvERsrrr  AmirATED  FAcarriES 

Sec.  105.  Part  B  of  the  Act  Is  amendec!  to 
read  as  follows; 


"Part  B — ^T-'ntversitt  Affiliated  FACitrriES 

"Subpart    1  —Demonstration    and    Trainiiig 

Grants 

"GRANT  ATTTRonrrr 

'Sic.     121.  (a)    (1)  From    appropriaUon^ 

under  section  123,  the  Secretarjr  shall  make 

grants  to  university  aflUlated  facilities  to  a-s- 

slst  them  In  meeting  the  cost  of  hdministtr- 

iog  and  operating — 

"(A.)  demonstraUon  faculties  Xcr  the  pro- 
vision of  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental dlsabllitiei?,  and 

"(B)  Interdisciplinary  tinhil.in  pro;r,?Qi5 
for  personnel  needed  to  render  specialized 
services  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

"(2)  A  luilvcrsity  affiliated  facility  v  hirli 
has  received  a  grant  onder  paragraph  1 1  (■ 
raay  apply  tt>  the  Secretary  for  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  Its  grant  under  sucl^  pio-a- 
grraph  to  assi.st  It  In  meeting  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting a  feasibility  study  of  the  wavs  in 
which  it,  singly  or  Jointly  with  other  univer- 
sity affiliated  faculties  which  have  received 
a  grant  imder  paragraph  (1),  can  establish 
and  operate  one  or  more  satellite  centers 
which  would  be  located  in  areas  not  served  by 
a  univerblty  affiliated  facility  and  which 
would  provide,  in  coordination  with  demou- 
stratton  facilities  and  training  programs  for 
which  a  grant  w>^s  made  under  paragraph 
(1),  services  for  persons  with  developmentnl 
disabihtle.s.  If  the  Secretary  approves  an  ap- 
plication of  a  university  afflliated  facility  un- 
der this  paragraph  lor  such  a  study,  the  Sec- 
retary may  for  such  study  Increase  the 
amouut  of  the  faculty's  grant  under  paia- 
gniph  (I)  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
«25,0vK).  Such  a  study  shall  be  carried  out  in 
consultation  with  the  State  Planning  Co.iii- 
cU  for  the  State  In  which  the  facility  is  lo- 
cated and  where  ihe  satelUte  center  would 
be  established. 

■(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  pay 
part  of  the  costs  of  establishing  satellite  cen- 
ters and  may  make  giants  to  sateUite  centers 
to  pay  part  of  their  administration  and  oper- 
ation costs.  The  Secretary  may  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
only  If  the  feasibUity  of  establishing  or 
operathig  the  sateUite  center  for  which  the 
grant  is  applied  for  has  been  established  by 
ii  study  assisted  under  subeectlon  (a)(2). 
"applications 
'Sec.  122.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
section  121  unless  an  application  tlierefor 
Is  subnutted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  an  applicaUon  shall  be  submitted 
in  such  form  and  manner,  and  contain  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
Such  an  application  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  only  if  the  application  contains 
or  is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  making  of  the  grant  appUed  for  wlU  not 
result  in  any  decrease  hi  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  for  serv- 
ices for  persons  with  developmental  dl.sabUl- 
tles  and  training  of  persons  to  provide  such 
services  which  fimds  would  (except  for  such 
grant)  be  avaUable  to  the  applicant,  but 
that  such  grant  will  be  used  to  sttpplement, 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  increase 
the  level  of  such  funds. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  for  grants  imder 
section  121(a)  for  programa  which  demon- 
strate an  ability  and  conmiltment  to  pro- 
vide within  a  commimity  rather  than  In  an 
institution  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabUltles. 

"AtTTHORrZATTON     Or     APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  section  121  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  815,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
«25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  \mder 
subsection  fa)  for  fl-scal  years  1976  and  1G77, 
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not  less  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able for  grants  In  each  such  fiscal  year  tinder 
section  121(a)(1).  The  remainder  of  the 
suras  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  years  shall 
be  made  avaUable  as  follows: 

•'(A)  First,  $750,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able in  each  such  fiscal  year  for  studies  de- 
.scribed  in  section  121(a)(2).  The  portion 
of  such  $750,000  not  required  for  such  studies 
shall  be  made  available  for  grants  itnder 
section  121(a)(1). 

"(B)  Second,  any  remaining  sums  shall  be 
inacie  available  as  the  Secretary  determines 
except  that  at  least  40  per  centum  of  sttch 
sums  shall  be  made  available  for  grant.s  un- 
der section  121(b). 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  fiscal  year  1978,  not  less  than 
$5,500,000  shall  be  made  available  for  grants 
in  such  fi!5cal  year  under  section  121(a)(1). 
The  remainder  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
svich  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  avaUable  as 
the  Secretary  determines  except  that  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  the  remainder  shall  be 
made  available  for  grant.3  under  section  121 

"Subpart    2  —  Construction 
"paojects    aitthoeizeo 

•Sec.  125.  The  Secretary  may  make 
t!  rants — 

"(1)  to  university-affiliated  facilities  to  as- 
sist them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  the  renova- 
tion or  modernization  of  buildings  which  are 
behig  used  In  connection  with  an  activity 
assisted  by  a  grant  under  section  121(a); 
and 

"(2)  to  v.nlversity-afflliated  facilitir.s  for 
Ihe  construction,  renovation,  or  moderniza- 
tion of  buildings  to  be  used  as  satellite  cen- 
ter.>-. 

"applications 

"Sec.  126.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
.section  125  unless  an  application  therefor  Is 
Mibmltted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  an  application  shall  be  submitted  in 
such  form  and  manner,  and  contain  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
Such  an  application  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  only  if  it  contains  or  is  supported 
by  reasonable  assurances  that — 

"(1)  the  plans  and  spectflcatlons  for  the 
project  to  be  assisted  by  the  grant  applied  for 
are  In  accord  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  109; 

"(2)  title  to  the  site  for  such  project  is  or 
will  be  vested  In  the  applicant  or  in  the  case 
of  a  grant  for  a  satellite  center,  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  entity  which  Is  to  operate 
the  center; 

"(3)  adequate  financial  support  will  be 
avaUable  for  completion  of  the  construction, 
renovation,  or  modernization  of  the  project 
and  for  its  maintenance  and  operation  when 
completed; 

"(4)  all  laborers  and  mochanlcs  employed 
by  contractoi-s  or  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  the  project  will  be  paid 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevallhig  on  sim- 
ilar construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act) ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
this  paragraph  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  AppendLK) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (40 
U.S.C.  267c);  and 

"(5)  the  building  which  will  be  con- 
structed, renovated,  or  modernized  with  the 
grant  applied  for  will  meet  standards  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Augu.'it  12,  1968  (42 
use.  4151-4156)  (known  as  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Act  of  1968). 

•■ACTHORIZATION    op    APPROPRI^TIONS 

"Sec.  127.  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments under  grants  ut^^er  section  125,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000 
CXXI 1814— Part  22 


for  fl.scal  year  1976.  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978." 
Part  C- Revision   op  Allotment   Procram 
state  allotments 
Sec   110.   (a)    Section   131  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRLATIONS     FOE 
ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  131.  For  allotments  under  section 
132,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $50,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $60,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1978. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  132  of  the 
.Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)(A)  In  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  regiilations 
and 

ihis  paragraph,  allot  tlie  sums  appropriated 
for  such  year  under  section  131  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of — 

"(i)   the  population, 

"(11)  the  extent  of  need  for  services  and 
faculties  for  persons  with  de\elopmental 
disabilities,  and 

"(ill)  the  finauciul  need, 
of  the  respective  States.  Smn.s  allotted  to 
the  States  under  this  section  shall  be  used 
In  accordance  with  approved  State  plans 
under  section  134  for  the  provision  under 
such  plan.^  of  services  and  facilities  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities. 

"(B)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  <!ause 
(ii)  — 

"(I)  the  allotmei.t  of  the  Virgin  Island.^, 
.■American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  less  than  $50,000;  and 

"(II)  the  allotment  of  each  other  Stute 
In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
greater  of  $150,000,  or  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  (determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (d))  received  by  the  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

"(11)  If  the  amount  appropriated  under 
.section  131  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  $50.- 
000,000,  the  minimum  allotment  of  a  State 
for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  for  such  State  under 
clause  (1)  as  the  dilTerence  between  the 
amount  so  appropriated  and  the  amount 
atithorized  to  be  appropr:at«d  for  such  fis- 
cal year  bears  to  $50,000,000. 

"(2)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  (11),  the  extent  of  need  in  any 
State  for  services  and  faculties  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  account  the  scope  and 
e.Ktent  of  the  services  specified  pursuant  to 
.section  134(b)  (5),  In  the  State  plan  of  such 
State  approved  under  section  134. 

"(3)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  ii\  a  liscal 
year  and  designated  by  it  for  construction 
Hnd  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
such  year  shall  remain  avaUable  to  such 
State  for  such  purpose  in  the  next  fiscal  ycsar 
(and  in  such  year  only),  in  addition  to  the 
sums  allotted  to  such  State  In  such  next  fis- 
cal year;  except  that  if  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  specified  for  construction 
(pursuant  to  section  134(b)  (15))  for  a  year 
plus  any  part  of  the  amount  so  specified  pur- 
suant to  such  section  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year  Is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
a  .specific  facility  included  in  the  construc- 
tion program  of  the  State  developed  pm-suant 
to  section  134(b)  (13),  tlie  amount  specified 
pin-^.u.int  to  section  134(b)  (15)  for  such  pre- 
ceding year  shall  remain  available  for  a  sec- 
ond additional  year  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  Federal  share  oi  the  cost  of  coustructiou 
of  such  faculty. 

"(4)  Of  the  amouiii,  ailotied  to  any  Stale 
under  pai°agraph  (1)  far  fi.scal  year  1976,  not 
less  than  10  per  ctni.jni  of  that  allotment 


shall  be  used  by  such  State.  In  accordance 
with  the  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
134(b)  (20),  t(x  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  in 
developing  and  implementing  plans  designtrl 
to  eliminate  inappropriate  placement  in  in- 
stitutions of  persons  witli  developmental  dis- 
a,bUities:  and  of  the  amount  allotted  to  fi\\ 
State  under  p.-xngraph  d)  for  each  succec'- 
ing  fl.scal  year,  not  le.^s  than  30  per  centi;i)i 
of  that  oUotment  shall  be  used  by  such  Stiie 
for  such  pui-pose." 

(c)  Sub.section  (d)  of  .section  1.32  or  liio 
Act  is  amended  by  ins«>rting  after  "as  be  may 
fix"  the  following:  "(bit  not  earlier  liian 
thirty  days  after  he  has  publtslied  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  such  reallotuieiii  iii 
the  Federal  Register)". 

(d)  Section  132(e)  of  the  Act  is  repealed 

(e)  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  132  ol  the 
Act  is  amended  by  siriklug  out  "thl3  part" 
each  place  It  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  State  plan". 

(2)  Section     134(b)(4)     of     the    Act     i> 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  this  pen  ' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "uuUer  section . 
132". 

(3)  Section  138  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  tills  part"  each  place  it 
occurs  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
section  132  '. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sic.  111.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  Hi 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  State  plannlnf: 
and  advi.sory  council"  and  inserting  in  lieti 
thereof  "a  State  Planning  Coimcil  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  141". 

(2)  Paragi-apb  (3)  of  such  subsection  is 
:- mended  by  striking  out  "policies  and  pro- 
cedures" and  hiserting  In  lieu  thereof  "prior- 
ities, policies,  and  procedures". 

13)  Paragi-aph  (5)  of  such  stibsection  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  describe  the  quality,  extent,  and 
scope  of  treatment,  .services,  and  habUitation 
being  provided  or  to  be  provided  in  Imple- 
menting the  State  plan  to  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabUltles; ". 

(4)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  subsection  i.s 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Include  provisions,  meeting  such  re- 
quirements as  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  may  prescribe,  relathig  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  per- 
sonnel standards  on  a  merit  basis;". 

(5)  Paragraph  (8)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  provide  that  the  State  Planning  Coun- 
cil be  adequately  staffed  and  Identify  the 
.staft  assigned  to  the  CoimcU;". 

(6)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  8ub.section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "State  planning 
and  8dvi.iory  councU"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "State  Planning  CouncU". 

(7)  Paragraph  (15)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "50  per  ceniuni" 
and  insenlng  in  lieu  thereof  "10  per  centum'  . 

(8)  Pan-graph  (14)  of  such  subsection  i.- 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  assigu'  ana 
inserting  in  lieti  tliereof  "assign",  and  by  in- 
■serting  before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the 
following:  ".tud  require  that  construction 
of  projects  be  dono  in  accordance  with 
stnudards  prescribed  by  tlie  Secretary  pui.-u- 
ant  to  the  Act  of  August  12,  19G8  (42  U.-^.C. 
41-51-4156)  (known  as  the  Architectural  B.(r- 
riers  Act  of  1968)'. 

(9)  Such  subsection  Is  amended  by  .ntiikiut; 
out  "and '  after  the  seniicolon  at  the  end  ot 
paragraph  (17),  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(18)  as  paragraph  (30),  and  by  Inserting 
the  following  ne-.;-  parrgraphs  after  para- 
graph (17)  : 

"(18)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
adequate  financial  support  will  be  available 
to  complete  the  construction  of,  and  to 
maintain  and  operate  when  such  construc- 
tion Is  completed,  any  facUltly,  the  construc- 
ticn  of  which  Is  a.=slsted  with  .sums  allotted 
vndor  socilon  132; 
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"(19)  provide  reasonable  assuraiide 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
tractors  or  subcontractors  In  the 
of  work  on  any  construction  project 
v.ith  sums  allotted  under  section 
V>o  paid  at  rates  not  less  than  tho»  i 
i.;'.'  on  similar  construction  In  the  ' 
dnermlned  by  the  Secretary  of 
fiirdauce  with  the  Act  of  March  3. 
U  S.C.    276a — 276a-5,   Icnowu    ar 
Biicon  Act) ;  and  the  Secretary  of 
have   with   respect   to   the  labor 
specified  in  this  paragraph  the  au 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorgauiza 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176 
Appendix)  and  section  2  of  th?  Ac 
1:5.  1934  (40U.S.C.  276c): 

"(20)  contain  a  plan  designed  (A; 
inate   inappropriate   placement   in 
tlons   of  persons   with   dev  ' 
abilities,  and  (B)   to  improve  the 
care  and  the  state  of  6urrounding=i 
for  whom  institutional  care  Is 

"(21)  provide  for  the  early 
a!?nosis,  and  evaluation  (Including 
care,  developmental  scrsenlng,  home 
f  ant  and  preschool  stimulation 
parent  counseling  and  training)  of 
mentally    disabled    infants    and 
children,   particularly   thoso   v.ith 
handicaps: 

"(22)  provide  for  couuselinp,  prc 
ordinatlon,  follow-along  services, 
services,  and  personal  advocacy  on 
developmentally  disabled  adults: 

"(23)  support  the  establishment 
munlty  programs  as  alternatives  tc 
tionalizatlon    and    support    such 
which   are  designed  to  provide  s 
the  care  and  habllitation  of  persons 
velcpmental  disabilities,  and  which 
to   the   maximum  extent   feasible, 
sources  and  personnel  in  related 
programs   to   assure  full   coord 
such  programs  and  to  assure  the 
of  appropriate  supplemental  healtl 
tlonal,  or  social  services  for  persons 
velopmental  disabilities; 

"(24)  contain  or  be  supported  1 
ances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
human  rights  of  all  persons  with 
mental  disabilities  (especially  those 
familial  protection)  who  are  receivi 
ment,  services,  or  habllitation  ui 
grams  assisted  under  this  title  viV 
tec  ted: 

"(25)   provide  for  a  desigu  for  ir 
tatlon  which  shall   Include  detail' 
methodology  of  implementation  of 
plan,  priorities  for  spending  of 
vlded  under  this  part,  a  detailed 
the  use  of  such  funds,  specific 
achieved  under  the  State  plan,  a 
the  programs  and  resources   to  be 
meet  .such  objectives,  and  a  metho  i 
riodlc  evaluation  of  the  design's 
In  meeting  such  objectives; 

"(26)    provide  for  the  maximun^ 
tlon  of  all   available  communitv 
including     volunteers     serving     u 
Domestic    Volunteer    Service    Act 
(Public  Law  93-113)   and  other 
voluntary  organizations  except  tht(t 
teer  services  shall  supplement,  but 
be  In  lieu  of,  services  of  paid 

"(27)    provide  for  the 
an  evaluation  system  in  accordance 
system  developed  under  section  1 

"(28)    provide,    to    the    maxlmuifa 
feasible,  an  opportunity  for  prior 
comment  by  the  State  Planning 
all  State  plans  of  the  State  which 
programs    affecting    person's    with 
mental  disabilities; 

"(29)   provide  for  fair  and  equi 
rangements  (as  determined  by  the 
after    consultation    with    the 
Labor)  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
affected  by  actions  to  carry  out  the 
scribed  in  paragraph  (20)  (A), 
rangements   designed   to  pre.ierv 
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that  all  rights  and  benefits  and  to  provide  training 
by  con-  and  retraining  of  such  employees  where  nec- 
31-mance  essary  and  arrangements  under  which  maxi- 
asslsted  mum  efforts  wUl  be  made  to  guarantee  the 
132  will  employment  of  such  employees;  and", 
prevail-  (b)  Section  134  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Ibcallty  as  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
Laljor  In  ac-     new  subsection: 

1931  (40         "(d)  (1)  At  the  reqtiest  of  any  State,  a  por- 
Davis-     tlon  of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  sucli 
Libor  fihatl      State  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
tandards     be  available  to  pay  one-half  (or  such  sjnaller 
ity  and      share  as  the  State  may  request)   of  the  ex- 
ion  Plan     peiiditiu-es  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
5  U.S.C.     for  liie  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
of  June      the  .State  plan  approved  under  this  section: 
extepi.  that  not  more  than  5  per  centmn  of 
the  total  of  the  allotments  of  such  State  for 
any  fl-cal  year,  or  $50,000,  whichever  Is  less, 
shall  be  available  for  such  purpose.  Payments 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbiu'sement,  and  iu 
such  installments,  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. 

"(2)  Any  amount  paid  under  pargi-aph  (1) 
to  any  State  for  any  fi.scal  year  shall  be  paid 
on  condition  that  there  shall  be  expended 
from  the  State  sources  for  such  year  for  ad- 
mlni.stration  of  the  St.ate  plan  approved 
under  this  section  not  lees  than  the  total 
amount  expended  for  such  piuT>oses  from 
such  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1975." 

APPROVAL   OF   CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  112.  Sections  135  and  136  of  the  Act 
are  repealed. 

PAYMENTS    TO    ST.VfES 

Sec.  113.  Section  137  of  the  Act  is  amende<l 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  heading  for  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "Construction,"  after 
"Planning,". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (2) . 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(b)(1)  Upon  certification  to  the  Secretary 
bv  the  State  agency,  designated  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  (1),  based  tipon  inspection 
by  it.  that  work  has  been  performed  upon 
a  construction  project,  or  purchases  have 
been  made  for  such  project,  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plans  and  specifications 
and  that  payment  of  an  installment  Is  due 
to  the  applicant,  such  installment  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect, from  the  applicable  allotment  of  such 
State,  except  that  (A)  if  the  State  Is  not 
authorized  by  law  to  make  payments  to  the 
applicant.  (B)  if  the  Secretary,  after  in- 
vestigation or  otherwise,  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  act  (or  faiUu'e  to  act)  has 
occurred  requiring  action  ptu-suant  to  sec- 
tion 136,  payment  may,  after  he  has  given 
the  State  agency  so  designated  notice  of  op- 
poiiunity  for  hearing  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion, be  withheld,  In  whole  or  in  part,  pend- 
ing corrective  action  or  action  based  on  such 
hearing,  and  (C)  the  total  of  payments  un- 
der this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
project  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  constrtic- 
tion  of  such  project. 

"(2)  In  case  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  is  revised  upward,  any  additional 
payment  with  respect  thereto  may  be  made 
from  the  applicable  allotment  of  the  State 
for  the  fliscal  year  in  which  such  revision 
is  approved." 

WrrHHOLDING  OF  PAVMtNTS 

Sec.  114.  Section  138  of  the  Act  Is  amended 

US  follows: 

able  ar-         ( ^ )  Tb®  heading  for  such  section  is  amend- 

Jecretary     *d  ^7  inserting  "Construction,"  after  "Plan- 

of     ning,". 

eknployees  (2)    Such  section  is  amended  by  striking 

plan  de-     out  "State  planning  and  advlsoi-y  council" 

Inclijding  ar-     and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "State  Plan- 

mployee     nin^'  Council",  aid  by  striking  out  "State 
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council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "State 
Council". 

(3)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  hisertlng 
"(a)"  after  "138.",  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  State  Planning  Council  of  a 
State  shall  review  the  State's  plan  (Including 
the  design  for  implementation  of  such  plan) 
under  section  134  and  the  actions  of  the 
State  under  such  plan  for  the  purpose  ol 
determining  if  the  State  is  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  plan  (and  its  design 
for  implementation).  For  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  Secretary  in  the  implementation 
of  this  section,  a  State  Plannhig  Council 
may  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  results  of 
any  review  canled  out  under  this  sub.sec- 
tion." 

NONUUPI.ICATION 

Sec.  115.  Section  140  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"NONDUPLICATION 

"Sec.  140.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  State's  Federal  share  of  the  expendi- 
tures incurred  by  it  imder  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  134,  there  shall  be  dis- 
regarded (1)  any  portion  of  such  expendi- 
tures which  are  financed  by  Federal  funds 
provided  under  any  provision  of  law  other 
than  section  132,  and  (2)  the  amount  of 
any  non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  ex- 
pended as  a  condition  of  receipt  of  such 
Federal  funds." 

STATE   PLANNING  COUNCILS 

Sec.  116.  Part  C  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  ln.serting  after  section  140  the  following 
new  section: 

"STATE  PL.\NN1NG  COUNCILS 

"Sec.  141.  (a)  Each  State  which  receive.- 
asslstance  under  this  part  sliall  establish  a 
State  Planning  Council  which  will  serve  as 
an  advocate  for  per.sous  with  developmental- 
disabilities.  The  members  of  a  Slate's  State 
Planning  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  such  State.  Each  State  Planning 
Council  shall  at  all  times  include  in  it-s 
membership  representatives  of  the  principal 
State  agencies,  local  agencies,  and  nongov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  groups  concerned^ 
with  services  to  persons  with  developmenthl 
disabilities.  At  least  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  such  a  Council  shall  consist  of 
person.s  with  de\  elopniental  dlsabilitle.s,  or 
their  parents  or  gtiardians,  who  are  not 
officers  of  any  entity,  or  employees  of  any 
State  agency  or  of  any  other  entity,  which 
receives  funds  or  provides  services  luider  this 
part. 

"(b)    Tlie  Strtte  Planning  Council  shall — 

"(1>  supervise  the  development  of  and 
approve  the  State  plan  required  by  this 
part: 

"(2)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  State  plan; 

"(3)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  re- 
view and  comment  on  all  State  plans  in  tlie 
Stale  v.liich  relate  to  programs  affecting 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities,  and 

"(4)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Governor,  .such  periodic  reports  on  its  activi- 
ties as  the  Secretary  may  rea.sonably  reque.it 

"(c>  Each  State  receiving  assistance  tuider 
this  part  shall  provide  for  the  assignment  to 
Its  State  Planning  Council  of  personnel  ade- 
quate to  In.'-ure  that  the  Council  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  fulfill  its  responsiljilities  under  sub- 
section (b)." 

Sec.  117.  Part  C  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  141  (added  by  section 
116  of  tliis  Act)  the  follov.lng  new  section: 

"JUDICIAL  BEVIEW 

"Skc.  142.  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  section  134(c) 
or  section  136,  such  State  may  appeal  to  tlie 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  chrcuit 
in  which  such  State  is  located,  by  filing  a 
petition  with  such  cotut  within  60  days  alter 
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such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tary  thereupon  shall   file  In   the  court   the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
liou  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or 
to   set   it  aside,  iu  whole   or   in  part,   tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing 
of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may  modify  or 
r,et  a.side  his  order.  The  findings  of  the  Sec- 
re  ir.ry  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  mry  remand  the 
cise   to   the  Secretary  to   take  further  evi- 
dence,   and    the    Secretary    may    thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  prevlou.s  action,  r.nd  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  findhigs  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence.  The  judgme^it  of  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  iu  whole  or  in 
part,   any   action  of   the  Secretary  shall   be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  "Ihe  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  thl^  section  shall  not, 
luiless  so  .specifically  ordered   by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  action." 
PAKr  D — Revision  of  Special  Projects 
Assistance 

SPECIAL    PBOJECT    CHANTS 

Sec.  120.  Part  D  of  the  Act  1»  p.mended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Patit  D — Special  Project  Grants 
"grant  authority 
"Sec.  145.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Services  and  Facilities  to  the  Develop- 
mentally  Disabled,  may  make  project  grants 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  for — 
'(1)  demonstrations  (and  research  and 
evaluation  in  connection  therewith)  for 
establishing  programs  which  hold  promise  of 
expanding  or  otherwise  improving  services 
to  persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
(especially  thO£e  who  are  disadvantaged  or 
multihandicapped) ,  including  programs  for 
parent  counseling  and  ti-alning,  early  screen- 
ing and  intervention,  infant  and  preschool 
children,  seizure  control  systems,  legal  ad- 
vocacy, and  community  ba.sed  counseling, 
care,  housing,  and  other  services  or  systems 
necessary  to  maintain  a  person  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  In  the  community; 

"(2)  public  awareness  and  public  educa- 
tion programs  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of 
Foclal,  attltudlnal,  and  environmental  bar- 
riers confronted  by  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities; 

"(3)  coordinating  and  using  all  available 
community  resources  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
(e.speclally  Iho.^e  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds) ; 

"(4)  demonstrations  of  the  provision  of 
services  to  persons  with  developmental  disa- 
bilities who  are  also  disadvantaged  because 
of  their  economic  status; 

"(6)  technical  assistance  relating  to  serv- 
Ics  and  facilities  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Including  assistance  In 
State  and  local  planning  or  administration 
respecting  such  services  and  facilities; 

"(6)  training  of  specialized  personnel 
needed  for  the  provision  of  services  for  per- 
Eoris  with  developmental  disabilities  or  for 
research  directly  related  to  such  training; 

■(7)  developing  or  demonstrating  new  or 
improved  techniques  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  persons  with  developmental  disa- 
bilities (including  model  integrated  service 
projects); 


"(8)  gathering  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion relating  to  developmental  disabilities; 
and 

•■(9)  Improving  the  quality  of  servicco  pro- 
\ided  in  end  the  administration  of  programs 
for  such  persons. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  tinder  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  'oy,  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  application  .shall  be  in  such  form, 
submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
such  au  application  unless  the  State  in  which 
the  applicant's  project  will  be  conducted  has 
a  State  plaii  approved  under  part  C.  Tli3 
Se-zrelary  shall  provide  to  the  State  Planning 
Council  for  the  State  In  which  an  applicant's 
project  will  be  conducted  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  application  for  such  project  and 
to  submit  its  comments  thereon. 

"(c)  Payments  under  grants  under  sub- 
action  (a)  may  be  made  hi  advance  or  by  way 
of  relmburf-ement,  and  at  such  intervals  and 
Oil  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  find.s 
necessary.  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
f.raut  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  co.sts  of 
ai^y  project,  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
such  costs  au  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
(1)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  gra.it 
which  the  applicant  has  obtained,  or  is  as- 
sured of  obtaining  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect, and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federa! 
funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a  condition 
of  such  other  Federal  grant. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  under  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $18,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $22,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  $25,000,000  lor  fiscal  year  1978. 

•(e)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (d)  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for 
projects  which  the  Secretary  determines 
(after  consultation  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Services  and  Facilities  for 
the  Developmentally  Disabled)  are  of  na- 
tional significance. 

"(f)  No  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  under  this  Act 
(Other  than  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion), or  under  section  304  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  may  be  \ised  to  make 
grants  under  subsection  (a) , 
Part  E — Revision  op  Gbneeal  Pp.ovtsions 
general   phovisions 

SEC.  125.  Part  A  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'Part  A — General  Provisions 
"short  title 
"Sfc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act". 

"DEFINlnONS 

Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  includes  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and   the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  The  term  'facility  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities'  means  a  facility, 
or  a  specified  portion  of  a  facility,  designed 
primarily  for  the  delivery  of  one  or  more 
services  to  persons  with  one  or  more  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

"(3)  The  terms  'nonprofit  facility  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities'  and 
nonprofit  private  Institution  of  higher 
learuiiig'  mean,  respectively,  a  facinty  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  and 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  which  are 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  hiures,  or  may 
Lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual;  and  the  term 
'nonprofit    private    agcJi-.'-y    or    o/ganizatlon" 


means  au  agency  or  organization  which  Is 
such  a  corporation  or  association  or  which 
is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  of 
.such   corporations   or   asiociatlons. 

"(4)  The  term  'construction'  Includes 
construction  of  new  buildings,  acquisition, 
expanr.ion.  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of 
any  .vic.i  buildings  (Including  medical 
transiport-anon  faciliiles) ;  including  archi- 
tect's fer.;,  but  excludlfig  the  cost  of  offslte 
Impro-ements  and  the  co.U'  of  the  acqui:!- 
rion  of  land. 

"(5)  The  term  'cost  of  ccustruction' 
means  the  amount  found  by  the  Secret,.: y 
to  be  necesf'ary  fir  the  construction  of  a 
protect. 

'■(6)  The  term  'title',  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  such  other  estate  or  interest  (in- 
cluding a  lea.sehold  on  which  the  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufficient  to  as- 
sure for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty  years 
undisturbed  use  and  possession  for  the'pur- 
poses  of  con.structlon  and  operation  of  the 
project. 

"(7)  The  term  'developmental  disability' 
means  a  disability  of  a  person  which — 

"(A)(1)  is  attributable  to  mental  retarda- 
tion, cere'oral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  autism; 

"(U)  is  attributable  to  any  other  condi- 
tion of  a  person  found  to  be  closely  related 
to  mental  retardation  because  such  condition 
results  in  similar  impairment  of  general  in- 
tellectual functioning  or  adaptive  behavior 
to  that  of  mentally  retarded  persons  or  re- 
quires treatment  and  services  similar  to  those 
required  for  such  peraous;  or 

"(IU)  is  attributable  to  dyslexia  restilting 
from  a  disability  described  in  clause  (i)  or 
(11)  of  this  subparagraph; 

"(B)  originates  before  such  person  attaiiui. 
ape  18; 

"(C)  has  continued  or  can  be  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely;  and 

"(D)  constitutes  a  substantial  handicap  to 
such  person's  abUlty  to  function  normally  in 
society. 

"(8)  The  term  'services  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities'  means  specialiacd 
services  or  special  adaptations  of  generic  serv- 
ices directed  toward  the  alleviation  of  a  de- 
velopmental disability  or  toward  the  social, 
personal,  physical,  or  economic  habllitation 
or  rehabilitation  of  an  individual  with  such 
a  disability;  and  such  term  includes  diag- 
nosis, evaluation,  treatment,  personal  care, 
day  care,  domiciliary  care,  special  living  ar- 
rangements, training,  education,  sheltered 
emplojTnent,  recreation,  counseling  of  the  In- 
dividual with  such  disability  and  of  his 
family,  protective  and  other  social  and  socio- 
legal  services.  Information  and  referral  .serv- 
ices, follow-along  sen-lees,  and  transportation 
services  necessary  to  assure  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities. 

"(9)  The  term  'satellite  center'  means  an 
entity  which  is  associated  with  one  or  more 
university  affiliated  facilities  and  which  func- 
tions as  a  community  or  regional  extension 
of  such  university  affiliated  facilities  in  the 
delivery  of  training,  services,  and  program.s 
to  the  developmentally  disabled  and  theh- 
families,  to  personnel  of  .State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  developmental  disabilities,  and 
to  others  responsible  for  the  care  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities. 

"(10)  The  term  'university  affiliated  facil- 
ity' meaiLs  a  public  or  nonprofit  facility 
which  is  a.'^soclated  «-itli,  or  in  an  hite- 
gral  part  of,  a  college  or  university  and 
which  aids  iu  demonstrating  the  provision 
of  specialised  services  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities  and  which  provides  education 
and  training  (including  Interdisciplinary 
training)  of  personnel  needed  to  render  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities. 
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"(11)    The    term    'Secretary' 
Secretary   of  Health,   Education. 

t;ire. 

"rEDER.«,    SHARE 

'Sec.  103.  (a)  Tlie  Federal  sh 
project  to  be  provided  throtigh  gr 
p.irt  B  and  allots.ents  under  part 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  iieci 
thereof  aa  determined  by  the 
tept  that  if  the  project  is  located  i: 
or  rural  poverty  area,  the  Federal 
rot  exceed  90  per  centum  of  th 
necessary  costs  as  so  determined. 

"(b)  The  non -Federal  share  of 
finy   project   assisted   by   a   (tiraut 
ment  under  this  title  ny.,y  be  p 
kind. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  deteni 
Federal  share  with  respect  to  ai 
expenditures  on  that  project  by 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  "a 
private  entity  shall,  subject  to  ; 
tations  and  conditions  the  Secrit 
by  regulation  prescribe,  be  deemed 
penditures  by  such  State  iu  the 
project  under  part  C  or  by  a  lai; 
liliated  facility  or  a  satellite  cen 
Ci'.se  may  be,  In  the  case  o!  a  j; 
si.-.ted  under  part  B. 

"ST.\TE  CONTROL  OF  UfEliillO 

"Sec.  104.  Except  .as  otherwise 
provided,  nothing  iu  this  title  shall 
SI  rued  as  conferring  on  any 
or  employee  the  right  to  exercise 
vision   or   control   over   the    admi 
p«Tsonnel,  maintenance,  or  openit 
facility  for  persons  with  dev 
abilities   wtih   respect   to   which 
have  been  or  mav  be  eypendeil  i 
li-le. 

■records  an'd  Avyrr 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Each  recipient  oi 
I'uder  this  title  shall  keep  sucli 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
records  which  fully  disclose  (A) 
Rud   disposition    by   such   recipie 
proceeds  of  such  assistance,   (B) 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
tion   with   which   such   assistance 
cr  used,  and  (C)  the  amount  of  th 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  u 
supplied   by   other   sources,    and 
other  records  as  will  facilitCite  i> 
audit. 

"(b)   The  Secretary  and  the 
General  of  the  United  States,  or 
duly  authorized  repre.sentatives 
a"ces8  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
nation  to  any  books,  documents 
records  of  the  recipients  of  assists 
this  title  that  are  pertinent  to  .■^'.i 
£"  uce. 

"EMFLOVMENT    OF    HANDIC.API'iO    I.N 

"Sec.  106.  As  a  condition  of  ^._ 
sistaiice  under  this  title,  the  Score 
require  that  each  recipient  of  sui 
mice  take  atfirmative  action  to  en 
advance    in    employment    qualir.e 
capped  individuals  on  the  same  t 
conditions  required  with  respect  t< 
ployment  of  such  individuals  bv 
.sions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
Kovern  employment  (1)  by  State 
tion   agencies   and   rehabilitation 
and   (2)    under  Federal  courrart.s 
comracts. 

"HECOVtET 

"Sec.  107.  If  any  facility  wi:h 
which  funds  have  been  paid  t  . 
or  C  shall,  at  any  time  within  tv, 
after  the  completion  of  construct 

"(1)  be  sold  or  tran.sferred  to 
agency,  or  organization  which  t".  no 
or  nonproflt  private  entity,  or 

"(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other 
'aclllty  for  persons  wl'h  devel 
disabilities. 
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the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  the  transferee 
(or.  In  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has  ceased 
to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  facility 
lor  persons  with  developmental  disabilities, 
from  the  owners  thereof)  an  amount  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
aci  ion  brought  in  the  di.strlct  court  of  tlie 
United  States  for  the  district  hi  which  the 
facility  is  .situated)  of  so  much  of  such  fa- 
cility as  constituted  an  approved  project  or 
projects,  ns  the  amor.nt  of  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation bore  to  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  project  or  projects.  Such  right 
of  recovery  shall  not  constitute  a  lien  upon 
such  facility  prior  to  Judgment.  The  Secre- 
tary, ill  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
.scribed  by  him.  may.  upon  finding  good  causa 
therefor,  release  the  applicant  or  other  owner 
from  the  obligation  to  continue  such  facility 
as  a  public  or  other  nonproflt  facility  for 
por-ons  with  developmental  disabilities." 

NATIONAl.   ADVISORV  COUNCIL 

SF.r.  126.  (a)  Section  133  of  tlie  Act  U 
ti:<nsf erred  to  part  A  of  the  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  125),  is  redesignated  as  section 
lOH.  and  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sub.section  (a)  of  such  section  la 
aiueiided  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  There  is  established  a  National 
Advlsorv  Council  on  Services  and  Facilities 
lor  ttie  Developmentally  Disabled  (herein- 
after iu  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cilj  which  shall  consist  of  9  ex  officio  mem- 
ber-, and  16  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
re' arv.  The  ex  officio  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
re.au  of  Educhliou  for  the  Handicapped,  the 
Conunis-sioner  of  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
miiiisi ration,  the  Administrator  of  the  Social 
Bi-d  Rehabilitation  Service,  the  Director  of 
the  National  In.<^titiite  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disease 
ajid  Stroke,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Iiinitute  of  Mental  Health,  and  three  other 
represnntatives  ol  the  Department  of  Health, 
Efintitiion,  and  Welfare  selected  by  the  Sec- 
re  hvv.  The  appointed  inembers  of  the  Coun- 
cil siiall  be  selected  from  persons  who  are 
not  full-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  selected  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
govtr;;iug  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  The  appointed  members  shall  be  se- 
lected from  advocates  in  the  field  of  services 
to  pertx>ns  with  developmental  disabilities, 
including  leaders  in  State  or  local  govern- 
meiu.  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  in  organizations  which  have  demon- 
st-ated  advocacy  on  behalf  of  such  persoiis. 
At  least  five  such  members  shall  be  repre- 
sent-atives  of  State  or  local  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  re.sponsible  for  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  developmental  di^abili- 
tieii.  and  at  least  five  other  such  members 
si  ail  be  persons  with  developmental  disa- 
bilities or  the  parents  or  guardians  of  sucli 
per'^ons. 

•'(2 1  The  Secretary  .shall  from  time  to 
time  designate  one  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

'  (3)  Tlie  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

"(4)  The  Federal  Advisory  Comnuttee  Acl 
shall  not  apply  v/ith  respect  to  the  duration 
of  the  Council." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  siuh  tcction  Is 
amended — 

tA)  by  ln.sertLng  "appointed'  r.fter  "Eftch", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  and  except  that" 
and  all  that  follovs  in  that  subsection  and 
inserthig  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  "An  individual  who  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  may  not  be 
rtuppoinied  to  the  Co.iucil  before  t>'.o  years 


hBs  expired  s'nce  the  expiration  of  his  last 
term  of  office  as  a  member." 

(3)  Sub.section  (c)  of  such  section  l.s 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  atid  function  of 
the  Council  to — 

"il)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
ai;y  regulations  promulgated  or  proposed  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  in  the  im- 
ple-nentation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

■■|2)  study  and  evaluate  programs  author- 
li-:?!!  by  this  title  to  determine  their  effective- 
ness in  carrying  out  tlie  purposes  for  whitli 
they  v.ere  established: 

•■i:i)  monitor  the  development  and  exe- 
cution of  this  title  and  report  dii-ectly  to  the 
Secretary  any  delay  in  the  rapid  execution  of 
this  title; 

"(4)  reviev.-  graat.s  made  under  t'lls  tide 
and  advise  the  tjeiretm'y  with  respect  tl'ere- 
to:  and 

■•i5)  submit  to  the  Congress  antuiaUy  sn 
evdiuation  of  the  ertl.-iency  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

(4)  Sub.-ection  (e)  of  such  section  U 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "Member^"  and 
Uisertiug  in  lieu  thereof  "Appointed  me. fi- 
bers", and  (B)  by  striking  out  "liiey"  an  1 
Inserting  in  lieu  ihereof  "all  of  tiie  iri-m- 
bers". 

(b(  The  anieiidmenfs  made  by  sub.sec- 
ti'.'U  I  HI  do  not  affect  tlie  term  of  office  of 
person.--  -.vho  on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  are  members  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Services  and  Facilities  for  tlie 
DevelopmentaUy  Disabled.  The  Secretary  o! 
Heulili.  Educaiion.  and  Welfare  shall  nuike 
appointments  to  such  Council  in  accordance 
Willi  section  U)8  of  the  Act  as  vacancies  oc- 
cur iu  the  nieniber.-^hip  of  sucli  Council  on 
and  after  the  date  of  die  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  ex  officio  members  prescribed  by 
section  108  of  the  Act  shall  tHke  office  as  (li 
tlie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REGI'I.ATIONS 

Slc.  127.  Section  139  of  the  A<  t  is  tiHUs- 
ferred  to  part  A  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by 
sections  125  and  126),  is  redesignated  as  se^  - 
tioit  109,  and  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  are  esich 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  in- 
serting hi  lieu  thereof  "part  C '. 

(2)  Paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  arc 
redesignated  as  paragraphs  (1),  (?i,  (U),  and 
(4),  respectively. 

(3)  Tlie  last  sentence  is  repealed  and  tin- 
follow! ug  new  sentences  are  inserted  In  Uou 
thereof:  "Regulations  of  the  Secretary  .shall 
provide  for  approval  of  an  applic;itlon  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  for  a  project  lo  be  com- 
pleted by  two  or  more  political  suijdivLsions. 
by  two  or  more  jittblic  or  noiiprolit  private 
entitles,  or  by  any  combhiatlon  of  such 
sulxllvi.sioiis  and  entities.  Within  180  days 
of  the  dute  of  the  enactment  of  luiy  amtnj- 
ments  to  this  title,  the  Secretary  s"hftll  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  :<.s  i>i.i\-  be'  rt-- 
qiiirtd  for  implementation  f>;  sn  h  (luiei'd- 
mcuts." 

rvA!  fAir<)\ 
Sic.  128.  Part  A  of  the  Acl   (as  e.meiiclid 
by  sections  12.=i.  126.  and  127)  is  amended  h\ 
adding  after  occiion  1(J9  tiie  following  lie- 
peclioii: 

"EV  \MJ.\TIn.N  .SYSTE.Vt 

"SfC.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Services  and  Facilities  for  the  Develop- 
mentally  Disabled,  shall  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Develop- 
mentally  Disabled  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  develop  a  comprehensive  system 
for  the  evaluation  of  services  provided  to 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
through  programs  (Including  residential  and 
nonresidential  programs)  assisted  under  this 
title.  Within  six  months  after  the  develop- 
rneiii  of  such  a  system,  the  Secretary  shall 
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require,  as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  that  each  State 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe,  a  time-phased 
plan  for  the  Implementation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
development  of  such  a  system,  the  Secretary 
shall  require,  as  a  condition  to  the  receipt 
of  assistance  under  this  title,  that  each  State 
provide  a-sstirances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  State  Is  using  such  a  system. 

■■|b)  The  evaluation  system  to  be  devel- 
oped under  subsection  (a)   shall — 

"(1)  provide  objective  measures  of  the 
developmental  progress  of  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  using  data  obtained 
from  individualized  habilitation  plans  as  re- 
quired under  section  112  or  other  compara- 
ble individual  data; 

"(2)  provide  a  method  of  evaluating  pro- 
grams providing  services  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  which  method  uses 
the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1); 
and 

"(3)  provide  effective  measures  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  records  of,  and  Infor- 
mation describing,  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  tlie  Developmentally  Disabled  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
evaluation  system  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a).  Stich  report  shall  include  an 
estimate  of  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  of  developing  and 
Implementing  sucli  a  system. 

"id)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Services 
and  Facilities  for  the  Developmentally  Dis- 
abled, may  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
non-profit  entities  and  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  individuals  and  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  to  assist  in  developing 
the  evaluation  to  be  developed  under  sub- 
section (a),  except  that  such  a  grant  or  con- 
tract may  not  be  entered  into  with  entities 
or  hidividuals  who  have  any  financial  or 
other  direct  interest  In  any  of  the  programs 
to  be  evaluated  under  such  a  system.  Con- 
■  tracts  may  be  entered  Into  under  this  sub- 
section without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529; 
41  U.S.C.  5)." 

TITLE  II— ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PRO- 
TECnON  OP  THE  RIGHTS  OF  PERSONS 
WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

RIGHTS    OP    THE    DEVELOPMENTALLT    DISABLED 

Sec.  201.  Part  A  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by 
title  I)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
110  the  following  new  section: 

"RIGHTS     OF     THE     DEVELOPMENTALLY     DISABLED 

"Sec.  ill.  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings  respecting  the  rights  of  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities: 

"(1)  Persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties have  a  right  to  appropriate  treatment, 
services,  and  habilitation  for  such  disabili- 
ties. 

"(2)  Tlie  treatment,  services,  and  habilita- 
tion for  a  person  with  developmental  dis- 
abiUtles  should  be  designed  to  maximize  the 
developmental  potential  of  the  person  and 
should  be  provided  In  th©  setting  that  is 
least  restrictive  of  the  person's  personal  lib- 
erty. 

"(3)  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  both  have  an  obligation  to  asstire 
that  public  funds  are  not  provided  to  any 
institutional  or  other  residential  program 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
that — 

"(A)  does  not  provide  treatmeiit,  services, 
and  habilitation  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  such  persons;  or 

"(B)  does  not  meet  the  following  mini- 
mum .standards: 


"(i)  Provision  of  a  nourishing,  well-bal- 
anced daily  diet  to  the  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  being  served  by  the 
program. 

"(il)  Provision  to  such  persons  of  appro- 
priate and  sufficient  medical  and  dental 
services. 

"(Hi)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  physical 
restraint  on  such  persons  unless  absolutely 
necessary  and  prohibition  of  the  use  of  such 
restraint  as  a  punishment  or  as  a  substitute 
for  a  habilitation  program. 

"(iv)  Proliibition  on  the  excessive  use  of 
chemical  restraints  on  such  person  and  the 
use  of  .such  restraints  as  punishment  or  as  a 
substitute  for  a  habilitation  program  or  in 
quantities  that  interfere  with  services,  treat- 
ment, or  habilitation  for  such  persons. 

"(V)  Permission  for  close  relatives  of  such 
persons  to  visit  them  at  reasonable  hours 
without  prior  notice. 

"(vi)  Compliance  with  adequate  fire  and 
safety  standards  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(4)  All  programs  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  should  meet  standards 
which  are  designed  to  assure  the  most  favor- 
able possible  outcome  for  those  served,  and — 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  residential  programs 
serving  persons  in  need  of  comprehensive 
health-related,  habilitatlve,  or  rehabilitative 
services,  which  are  at  least  equivalent  to 
those  standards  applicable  to  intermediate 
care  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
promulgated  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
on  January  17,  1974  (39  Fed.  Reg.  pt.  II),  as 
appropriate  when  taking  Into  account  the 
size  of  the  Institutions  and  the  service  de- 
livery arrangements  of  the  facilities  of  the 
programs; 

"(B)  ill  the  case  of  other  residential  pro- 
grams for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, which  assure  that  care  is  appro- 
priate to  the  needs  of  the  persons  being 
served  by  such  programs,  assure  that  the 
persons  admitted  to  facilities  of  such  pro- 
grams are  persons  whose  needs  can  be  met 
through  services  provided  by  sucli  facilities, 
and  assure  that  the  facilities  under  such 
programs  provide  for  the  humane  care  of 
th©  residents  of  the  facilities,  are  sanitary, 
and  protect  their  rights;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  non-residential  pro- 
grams, which  assure  the  care  provided  by 
such  programs  is  appropriate  to  the  persons 
served  by  the  programs." 

HABILITATION    PLANS 

Sec.  202.  Part  A  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  111  (added  by  sec- 
lion  201)  the  following  new  section: 

"h.abilitation  flans 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  requhe 
as  a  condition  to  a  State's  receiving  an  allot- 
ment under  part  C  after  September  30,  1976, 
that  the  State  provide  the  Secretary  satis- 
factory assurances  that  each  program  (In- 
cluding programs  of  any  agency,  facility,  or 
project)  which  receives  funds  from  th» 
State's  allotment  under  such  part  (1)  has  in 
effect  for  each  developmentally  disabled  per- 
son who  receives  services  from  or  under  the 
program  a  habilitation  plan  meeting  th©  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b),  and  (2)  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  review.  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c) ,  of  each  such  plan. 

"(b)  A  habilitation  plan  for  a  person  with 
developmental  disabilities  shall  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(1)  The  plan  shall  be  In  vmrltlng. 

"(2)  The  plan  shall  b©  developed  Jointly 
by  (A)  a  representative  or  representatives  of 
the  program  primarily  responsible  for  de- 
livering or  coordinating  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  the  person  for  whom  the  plan  Is  estab- 
lished, (B)  such  person,  and  (c)  where  appro- 
priate, such  person's  parents  or  guardian  or 
other  representative. 


"(3)  Such  plan  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  long-term  habilitation  goals  for  the 
person  and  the  intermediate  habilitation  ob- 
jective relating  to  the  attainments  of  such 
goals.  Such  objectives  shall  be  stated  specifi- 
cally and  in  sequence  and  shall  be  expressed 
in  behavioral  or  other  terms  that  provide 
meastirable  indices  of  progress.  The  plan 
shall  (A)  describe  how  the  objectives  will  be 
achieved  and  the  barriers  that  might  inter- 
fere with  the  achievement  of  them.  (B)  state 
an  objective  criteria  and  an  evaluation  pro- 
cedure and  schedule  for  determining  whether 
such  objectives  and  goals  are  being  achieved, 
and  (C)  provide  for  a  program  coordmator 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  plan. 

•■(4)  The  plan  shall  contain  a  statement 
(in  readily  understandable  form)  of  specific 
habilitation  services  to  be  provided,  sh.ill 
identify  each  agency  which  will  deliver  such 
services,  shall  describe  the  personnel  land 
their  qualifications)  necessary  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services,  and  shall  specify  the 
date  of  the  initiation  of  each  service  to  be 
provided  and  the  anticipated  duration  o: 
each  such  service. 

■(5)  The  plan  shall  specify  the  role  and 
objectives  of  all  parties  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan. 

"(C)  Each  habilitation  plan  shall  be  re- 
viewed ."t  least  annually  by  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  tlie  person  for  whom  the  plan 
was  established  or  responsible  for  the  coor- 
dination of  the  delivery  of  services  to  sucli 
person.  In  the  course  of  the  review,  such 
person  and  the  person's  parents  or  guardian 
or  oilier  representative  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  review  such  plan  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  revision." 

protection    and    ADVOCACY    OF    INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 

Sec.  203.  Part  A  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  112  (added  by  section 
202)   the  following  new  section: 

"PROTECTION  AND   ADVOCACY   OF  INOIVIDCAL 
RIGHTS 

•Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  require 
as  a  condition  to  a  State  receiving  an  allot- 
ment under  part  C  for  a  fiscal  year  ending 
before  October  1,  1977,  that  the  State  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  satisfactory  assurances 
that  not  later  than  such  date  (1)  the  State 
will  have  In  effect  a  system  to  protect  and 
advocate  the  rights  of  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  and  (2)  such  system 
will  (A)  have  the  authority  to  purstie  legal, 
administrative,  and  other  appropriate  reme- 
dies to  Insure  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  such  persons  who  are  receiving  treatment, 
services,  or  habilitation  within  the  State,  and 
(B)  be  Independent  of  any  State  agency 
which  provides  treatment,  services,  or  ha- 
bilitation to  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities.  The  Secretary  may  not  make 
an  allotment  under  part  C  to  a  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30, 
1977,  unless  th©  State  has  In  effect  a  system 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

STUDIES   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  th©  "Secretary")  shall 
conduct  or  arrange  for  th©  conduct  of  the 
following: 

(1)  \  review  and  evaluation  of  the  stand- 
ards and  quality  assurance  mechanisms  ap- 
plicable to  residential  facilities  and  commu- 
nity agencies  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  titles  I  and  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  titles  XVm. 
XIX.  and  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
any  other  Federal  law  administered  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  standards  and  mechanisms 
shall  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  (A)  for  their 
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effectiveness  In  assuring  the  righ 
In  section   111  of  the  Act,  of  ptrsons 
developmental  disabilities,  (B)  f  )r 
fectlveness   In   Insuring    that   services 
dered  by  such  facilities  and  ager  cles 
sons  with  developmental  disabilities 
sisient  with  current  concepts  of 
concerning  treatment,  services,  a 
tion  of  such  persons,  (C)   for  conflicting 
tjuirements,  and   (D)   for  the  reiativ 
tlveness  of  their  enforcement 
gree  and  extent  of  their  effectiv 

"(b)  (1)  To  assist  States  In  niec  t 
qulrementa  of  subsection  (a), 
shall  allot  to  the  States  the  su 
ated  under  paragraph  (2).  Such 
shall   be  made  in  accordance  w 
tions  (a)(1)(A)  and  (d)  of 

"(2)  For  allotments  under 
there  are  authorized  to  be 
000,000    for   fiscal   year    1976 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  $3,000,000  fo 
1978." 

(2)  The  development  of  reco 
lor  standards  and  quality  as: 
nisms  (including  enforcement 
for    residential    facilities    and 
agencies    providing    treatment 
habilltatlon   for  persons   with 
tal  disabilities  wlilch  standards 
nlsms  will  assure  the  rights  statc< 
111  of  the  Act.  Such  recom 
be  based  upon  performance  criteri^ 
iiriug    and    evaluatiug    the 
progress  of  persons  with  develop: 
abilities  which  criteria  are  con 
criteria  used  in  the  evaluation  s 
oped  under  section  110  of  the  Act . 

(3)  The  development  of  recom 
for  changes  in  Federal  law  and 
administered  by  the  Secretary  a 
Into  account  the  review  and  evalu 
paragraph  (1)  and  the 
ards  or  mechanisms  de^•eloped 
graph  (2). 

<b)(l)  The  Secretary  may  In 
with  the  National  Advisory  Coun<^l 
Ices  and  Facilities  for  the  Dev 
Disabled,   obtain    (through   gran|s 
tracts)  the  assistance  of  public 
entities  in  carrying  out  subsectio:  i 

(2)  In  carrying  out  subsectio 
Secretary  shall  consult  with 
lie  and  private  entitles  and 
the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
ance.  advice,  and  recommendat 
agencies  and  individuals  shaU 
sons  with  developmental 
sentatlve  of  such  individuals,  the 
councils  of  the  Joint  Commission 
Itatlon  of  Hospitals,  providers  of 
and  State  agencies.  Persons  to  hi 
shall  include  the  following  oaTic^r 
Department  of  Health,  Etlucalioi 
fare:  The  Commlssiouer  of  tl: 
Services  Administration,  tiie 
of  the  BehablUtation  Services  AkUnlnlstrs- 
tion,  th»  Deputy  Commissioner  of  lie  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handlcapp*  d,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Human  De  .elopment, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Coi  omlssioner 
of  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstri  itlon. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  within  18  months 
after  ihe  date  of  enactment  of  thi  i  Act  com- 
plete the  review  and  evaluation  ind  devel- 
opment of  recommendations  pre  icrlbed  by 
subsection  (a)  and  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub  Ic  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Conmilttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Houss 
of  Representatives  on  such  revlew{and  eval- 
u.'ition  and  recommendations 
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TITLE    m— J.nsCELLANEOC3 

REPORT    AND    STUDY 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall, 
in  accordance  with  section  101(7)  of  the  Act 
(defining  the  term  "developmental  disabil- 
ity") (as  amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act),  de- 
termine the  conditions  of  persons  which 
should  be  included  as  developmental  disabil- 
ities for  ptirposes  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  title  I  of  the  Act.  Within  sis  raonth-i 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  determination  and 
shall  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congre.-.s 
specifying  the  conditions  which  he  deter- 
mined should  be  so  included,  the  conditions 
which  he  determined  should  not  be  so  in- 
cluded, and  the  reasons  for  each  such  deter- 
mina^iDn.  After  making  stich  report,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  periodically,  but  not  less  oflcn 
than  annvmlly,  review  the  conditions  not  so 
luchided  as  developmental  disabilities  to  de- 
termine If  they  should  be  so  Included.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  cf  each  such  review. 

(b » (1 )  The  Secretary  shall  contract  for  the 
conduct  of  an  independent  objective  study 
to  determine  (A)  if  the  basis  of  the  definition 
of  the  developmental  disabilities  (as  amended 
by  title  I  of  this  Act)  with  respect  to  which 
a.sslstance  is  authorized  imder  such  title  Is 
appropriate  and,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not. 
to  determine  an  appropriate  basis  for  deter- 
mining which  disabilities  should  be  included 
and  which  dlsabilites  should  be  excluded 
from  the  definition,  and  (B)  the  nature  and 
adequacy  of  services  provided  under  other 
Federal  programs  for  persons  with  disabilities 
not  included  In  such  definition. 

(2)  A  final  report  giving  the  results  of  the 
study  required  by  paragraph  (1)  and  pro- 
viding specifications  for  the  definition  of  de- 
velopmental disabilities  for  purposes  of  title 
I  of  the  Act  shall  be  submitted  by  the  orga- 
nization conducting  the  study  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS 

Sec  302.  (a)  Sections  134,  137,  138,  140, 
141,  and  142  of  the  Act  are  redesignated  as 
sections  133.  134,  135,  136,  137,  and  138, 
respectively. 

(b)  (1)  Section  132  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "134"  each  place  it  occurs 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "133". 

(2)  Section  133(b)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "141"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"137'. 

(3)  Section  13S  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "134*' 
each  place  It  occurs  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "133",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "136" 
In  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "135". 

(4)  Section  136  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "134"  each 
place  it  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "133-. 

(5)  Section  138  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "134" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "133",  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "136"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "135". 

(c)  Sections  100  and  130  of  the  Act  and 
title  IV  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  are  repealed. 


EFFECTIVE   DATE 


Ere.  303.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  affect  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations   under    the    Act    for    final    years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1975. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 

Paui,  G.  Rogers, 

David  E.  Satterfield, 

Richardson  Preyer, 

J.  W.  Symington, 

James  Scheuer, 

Henry  A.  Waxma.v, 

Tim  Lee  Carter, 

James  T.  Broyhill. 

J.  F.  Hastings, 
Mcnagers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Jennings  Randolph. 
Alan  Cranston. 
Harrison  Williams, 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Walter  F.  Mondale, 
William   D.   Hathaway, 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Bod  Taft.  Jr., 
Richard   S.   Bchweiker, 
J.  Olenn  BrALL. 
J.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oi  the  Hoiife. 

Joint   Explan.^tory   Statement  of   TitE 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Housf 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  t)ie 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
4005)  to  amend  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  author- 
ized by  that  Act,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  l:i 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  tlie  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clau.;e  and  inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  Thp 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

short  title 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Developmental  Disabilities 
Amendments  of  1975". 

Th©  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Developmentally 
Disabled  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act". 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

length  of  extension 
The  House  bill  provides  a  one -year  s-imple 
extension   of    existing   authorities   through 
fiscal  1975  and  a  two-year  revision  and  exten- 
sion through  fiscal  1977. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  five- 
year  revision  and  extension  from  fiscal  1975 
through  fiscal  1979. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  a  one- 
year  simple  extension  through  fiscal  1976 
and  a  three-year  revision  and  extension 
through  fiscal  1978. 
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authorizations  or  appropriations 
The  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
the  House  bill.  Senate  amendment  and  tiM 
conference    substitute    are    all    shown    In 
Table  1. 


The  conferees  did  not  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  either  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Developmental  Disabilities  or  the  de- 
velopment of  the  evaluation  system  because 
both  are  the  direct  administrative  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  It  Is 


not  usual  practice  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  such  responsibilities.  This  has  the 
effect  of  authorizing  apprc^riations  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  the  conferees 
noted  their  view  that  the  amounts  Included 
in  the  Senate  amendment  were  reasonable. 


TABLE  I.     AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  THE  HOUSE  BILL,  SENATE  AMENDMENT  AND  CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE  ON  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

[In  millions  ol  dollars;  fiscal  years) 


1975 


1976 


1977  1978 


1979 


Total 


Uni-ersitv  affiliated  facilities (>)  25.0            (') 

Construction  of  university  affili- 
ated facilities (')  6.5 

Special  project  grants (')  17.5 

States  formula  grants      (')  50.0 

National    Council    on    Develop- 
mental Disabilities (')  .1 

Evaluation  system (>) 

Personal  advocacy  system •  NS 

Bill  of  Rights NS 

ToUl 99.1 

>  Simple  1  yr  extension  of  existing  authorities. 
^  No  authorizations. 

definitions 
Developmental  disability 

The  House  bill  defines  a  "developmental 
disability"  as  a  disability  attributable  to 
mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy, 
autism,  dyslexia,  or  a  neurological  cOTidition 
of  an  individual  founid  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
closely  related  to  mental  retardation  or  to 
require  treatment  similar  to  that  required  for 
mentally  retarded  Individuals,  which  dis- 
ability originates  before  the  disabled  individ- 
ual attains  age  18,  has  continued  or  can  be 
expected  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  con- 
stitutes a  substantial  handicap  to  such  in- 
dividual. 

The  Senate  amendment  defines  a  "develop- 
mental disability"  as  a  disability  which  Is 
attributable  to  mental  retardation,  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  autism,  or  to  a  severe  specific 
learning  disability;  or  attributable  to  any 
other  condition  of  an  individual  found  to  be 
closely  related  to  mental  retardation  as  it  re- 
fers to  general  intellectual  functioning  or  im- 
pairment and  adaptive  behavior  or  to  require 
treatment  similar  to  that  required  for  men- 
tally retarded  individuals,  which  disability 
originates  before  the  disabled  Individual  at- 
tains age  18,  has  continued  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  Indefinitely,  and  con- 
stitutes a  substantial  handicap  to  such  In- 
dividual's ability  to  function  normally  in 
society. 

The  conference  substitute  defines  a  "de- 
velopmental disability"  as  a  disability  which 
l3  attributable  to  (1)  mental  -retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  autism;  (11)  any 
other  condition  of  a  person  found  to  be 
closely  related  to  mental  retardation  because 
such  condition  results  in  similar  Impairment 
of  general  intellectual  functioning  or  adap- 
tive behavior  to  that  of  mentally  retarded 
persons  or  requires  treatment  and  services 
similar  to  those  required  for  such  persons; 
or  (ill)  dyslexia  resulting  from  a  disability 
described  in  clause  (1)  or  (ii) ,  and  originates 
before  such  person  attains  age  18,  has  con- 
tinued or  can  be  expected  to  continue  in- 
definitely, and  constitutes  a  substantial 
handicap  to  such  person's  ability  to  function 
normally  In  society. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  serious 
reading  difficulties  may  accompany  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  autism,  or 
other  conditions  closely  related  to  mental  re- 
tardation, the  Conference  Committee  has  in- 
cluded dyslexia  which  Is  due  to  at  least  one 
of  the  conditions  In  the  definition  of  the  term 
developmental  disability.  It  should  be  clearly 
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3  NS— Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


understood  that  benefits  under  this  Act  are 
Intended  to  apply  only  to  those  individuals 
whose  dyslexia  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  at- 
tributable to  mental  retardation,  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy  and  autism.  In  addition,  the 
disabling  condition  of  the  dyslexic  person 
who  qualifies  under  the  above  definition  must 
originate  before  that  individual  reaches  age 
18,  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely,  and 
constitute  a  substantial  hardship  to  that  in- 
dividual's ability  to  function  normally  in 
society. 

Specific  learning  disability 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  defines  a  "specific  learning  disability"  as 
a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic  psycho- 
logical processes  involved  in  understanding  or 
in  using  language,  spoken  or  written,  which 
disorder  may  manifest  Itself  in  Imperfect 
ability  to  listen,  think,  speak,  read,  write, 
spell,  or  do  mathematical  calculations.  Such 
disorder  may  include  such  conditions  as  per- 
ceptual handicaps,  brain  injury,  minimal 
brain  disfunction,  dyslexia,  or  developmental 
aphasia,  but  such  term  does  not  include 
learning  problems  which  are  primarily  the 
result  of  VLSual,  hearing  or  motor  handicaps, 
of  mental  retardation,  of  emotional  disturb- 
ance, or  of  environmental  disadvantage. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill. 

University-affiliated  facility 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  defines  a  "unlversity-aflUiated  facility" 
as  a  public  or  non-profit  private  facility 
which  Is  associated  with,  or  is  an  Integral 
part  of  a  college  or  university  and  which  aids 
in  demonstrating  the  provision  of  specialized 
services  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  and 
education  and  training  (including  interdisci- 
plinary training)  of  personnel  needed  to  ren- 
der specialized  services  to  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  technical  changes. 
Satellite  center 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  defines  a  "satellite  center"  as  a  facility  of 
an  agency  or  agencies  associated  with  a  uni- 
versity-affiliated facility  that  functions  as  a 
community  or  regional  extentlon  of  such 
university-affiliated  facility  In  the  delivery  of 
training  services  and  programs  to  the  con- 
sumers or  their  representatives,  the  desig- 
nated state  delivery  system  agency,  and  other 
service  or  program  delivery  units. 


Tlie  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  technical  changes. 
Design  for  implementation 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  defines  a  "design  for  implementation" 
as  a  document  prepared  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  or  agencies,  outiming  the  im- 
plementation of  the  State  plan  as  developed 
by  the  State  Planning  Council.  The  design 
for  implementation  Is  to  Include  details  on 
the  methodology  of  Implementation,  priori- 
ties for  spending,  a  detailed  plan  for  the  use 
of  funds  provided  under  the  Act,  specific 
objectives  to  be  achieved,  a  listing  of  the 
programs  and  resources  to  be  used,  and  a 
method  of  periodic  evaluation  of  its  effective- 
ness in  meeting  State  plan  objectives. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill.  Note  that  the  requirement  for  a 
design   for   implementation   Is   Incorporated 
into  the  requirements  for  the  State  plan. 
Poverty  area 

Tlie  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  defines  a  "poverty  area"  as  having  the 
meaning  given  it  In  regulations  of  tne  Secre- 
tary. 

The  House  bill  does  provide  In  Its  general 
provisions  that,  in  determining  whether  an 
area  Is  a  poverty  area,  the  Secretary  must 
find  that  the  area  contains  one  or  more  sub- 
areas  of  poverty,  the  population  of  such  sub- 
area(s)  constitutes  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  area,  and  the  project 
will  serve  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the 
subarea(s). 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  conferees  noted  their 
intent  that  the  regulations  define  poverty 
areas  in  the  manner  required  by  P.L.  93-641 . 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS 

The  House  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  for  special  projects  for  seven 
listed  purposes.  No  grant  is  to  be  made  In 
any  State  which  does  not  have  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  134. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  (and  research  and  eval- 
uation connected  therewith)  for  six  listed 
purposes  which  differ  from  those  In  the 
House  bill.  In  making  project  grants,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  consult  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for  Developmental 
Disabilities,  section  119.  The  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  get  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  appropriate  State  planning  coimcll  for 
each  proposed  project  within  30  days  after 
application  is  submitted  for  It. 
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The  House  bill  requires  fundi:  ig 
for  the  listed  purposes  from  the 
project  authority  and  from  no 
ity  m  the  Public  Health  Servlc(  i 
mental  DlsabUities  Act.  sectloii 

The  Senate  amendment 
eels  funded   under  the  special 
thority  are  not   to  be  eligible 
under  section  304  of  the  Rehal 
of  1973. 

The  House  bill  specifies  that, 
Appropriated  for  special  projec 
less  than  30  percent  are  to  be 
ects  of  national  significance. 

The    Senate    amendment,    in 
the  special  project  authorlzatlc^i 
above,  authorizes  tlie  Secictary 
the  provision   In  existing   law 
grants  after  consultation  with 
Advisory   Council    on    E>evelopi^ 
billtles,  using  no  more  than 
the    sums    appropriated    for 
the  States  for  projects  of 
significance,  of  which  four  exam] 
(differing  from  the  purposes 
ects  listed  in  either  the  House  o; 
visions). 

The  conference  substitute 
tvo  provisions  to  authorize 
for  a  list  of  purposes  which  in 
those  in  either  bill.  It  also  requl  es 
Tion  with  the  National  Advisory 
State  plan  la  any  State  receivifig 
grant,  review  and  comment  on 
for  project  grants  by  State 
and  contains  barriers  to 
eels  under  other  parts  of  the 
Service  Act,  of  section  304  of 
Rehabilitation  Act,  and  an 
less  than  25%   of  special  projei 
projects  of  national  significance. 
Wiih  regard  to  the  status  ot' 
ects  for   the  developmentally 
r«ntly   funded    under   section 
Reiiabiiitatlon    Act    of    1973,    I 
intend   as  smooth   as   possible 
In  the  creation  of  this  special 
thority  for  the  developmentally 
tliscussed  In  the  Senate  Report 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendn^e 
(S.    Rept.    93-1139)    and 
Senate  report  on  its  dev 
Ities  bill.  The  two  Acts  ( 
Etevelopmentally  Disabilities) 
functions,  and  clearly  persons 
velopmentally  disabled  who  are 
der  the  provisions  of  the 
are  entitled  to  receive  services 
special  projects  focused  on  their 
It. 

It  Is  the  expectation  of  the 
committee  that  the  National 
cil  will  advise  and  assist  the 
development  of  and  review  and 
projects    of    national    significanfe 
development    of    policies 
priorities  for  the  awarding  of 
project  grants;    however,   the 
vlsory  Council  will  not  be 
Intra-State  projects.  This  respoi^ 
rest  with  the  State  Planning 

Finally,    section    n7(b)     of 
amendment  provided  that  tlie 
waive  regulations  in  order  to 
cations  by  two  or  more  political 
or  public  or  nonprofit  private 
combine  funds  from  other 
local  programs  In  order  to  dellv^ 
comprehensive     services     to 
developmental    diBabilltles    if 
tions  would  Impede  the 
such  projects.  The  Intent  of 
of  the  Senate  amendment  was 
strate  new  methods  of  service 
to  provide  enough  flexlbUlty  u 
law.  on  a  demonstration  basis, 
funds   could   be   combined    frori 
resources  for  this  demonstration 
recedes    and    agrees    with    the 
such    comprehensive   service    de 
projects    shall    be    carried    o\u 
special  projects  authority. 
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TTNTVEBSrrT-AFFlLIATED   FACILrTfES 

Basic  grant  authoritf 

The)  existing  law,  extended  by  the  Kou.so 
bill  without  amendment,  authorizes  demon- 
stration and  training  grants  for  liistitutlons 
of  higher  education  to  as.slst  with  the  costs 
of  demonstration  and  training  projects  for 
personnel  who  will  serve  the  developmentally 
disabled.  In  recent  years  this  provl.sion  h.is 
been  used  solely  to  support  unlversity-afnii- 
Rted  facilities  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled, section  122  of  existing  law. 

The  Senate  amendment  replaces  the  provi- 
sion of  existing  law  with  a  new  atithority  for 
grants  to  unlverslty-afflUatcd  facilities  (now 
a  defined  term,  see  definitions,  above).  The 
university-affiliated  facilities  are  to  provide 
demon.etration  and  training  programs  for  per- 
soniiel  needed  to  render  services  to  people 
with  developmental  disabilities,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  ability  and  commitment  of  the 
programs  to  provide  services  not  otherwise 
available  to  the  developmentally  disabled, 
section  102. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  technical  changes. 
Need  and  feasibility  studies 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  requires  each  university-afflllated  facil- 
ity receiving  a  grant  under  this  provision  to 
conduct  a  study  and  Bubmit  to  the  Secretary 
within  six  months  of  receipt  of  the  grant  a 
report  on: 

(a  I  an  as.sessmeut  of  the  need  for  ilie  pro- 
vision of  alternate  community  care  services 
for  the  developmentally  disabled  in  each 
State  not  served  by  the  grant  recipient  in 
the  area  in  which  the  Institution  is  located, 
arid 

{'■•>>  .-t  feasibility  study  of  ways  in  which 
grant  recipients  can  establish  and  operate 
satellite  centers  (a  defined  terra,  see  defini- 
tions, above)  in  the  areas  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  to  provide  demonstration  and 
training  programs  In  those  areas. 

Studies  are  to  be  carried  out  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  planning  council  for  each 
State  in  which  the  study  Is  conducted.  The 
Secretary,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds, 
is  required  to  include  In  a  grant  to  a  univer- 
sity-affiliated facility  an  additional  amount 
(not  in  excess  of  $25,000)  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  such  asses-sments  and  studies,  section  102 
(a)  (2)  and  (3). 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  com- 
promise by  authorizing  but  not  requiring 
each  university-afflllated  facility  to  do  a 
feasibility  study  of  ways  in  which  grant  re- 
cipients can  establish  and  operate  satellite 
centers  In  areas  not  otherwise  served  by  uni- 
versity-afflllated faculties.  It  requires  such 
studies  to  be  carried  out  in  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  State  planning  councils  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  additional 
grants  of  $25,000  to  the  unlverslty-aflUlated 
facilities  which  do  such  a  study. 

Grants  for  satellite  centers 
Tlie  Senate  amendment,  bxit  not  the  House 
bill,  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  universlty-afliliated  facilities  to  assist  in 
the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating 
sateUiie  centers  (a  defined  term,  see  defini- 
tions above).  Recipients  of  satellite  center 
grants  are  autliorized  to  contract  for  the 
operation  of  the  centers  to  other  qualified 
agencies.  The  non-Federal  share  for  a 
satellite  center  grant  is  to  be  provided  by 
the  State  in  which  the  center  is  to  be  lo- 
cated, section  102(b). 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a 
compromise  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  directly  to  satellite  centers  on 
terms  otherwise  similar  to  those  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
stating  that  the  non-Federal  share  of  a  grant 
to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  establishing,  ad- 
ministering, and  operating  a  satellite  center 
would  be  provided  by  the  State  In  whlcli 
the    satellite    center    will    be    located,    was 


deleted  to  remove  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
correct assumption  that  the  State  would 
necessarily  bear  the  burden  of  the  match- 
ing costs,  and  to  clarify  that  matching  costs 
may  be  borne  by  an  appropriate  conununity 
entity  in  the  area  which  would  derive  bene- 
fiC  from  the  satellite  center. 
Eartnarking  of  appropriations  for  iiniicrsitij- 
afflliated  facilities 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  tlie  Hou.-;e 
bill,  requires  amounts  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1975  in  excess  of  $4.25  million,  but  not 
in  e.xce.<-s  of  $4,975  nillllon,  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  cixrrying  out  studies 
and  assessments  required  of  university-af- 
filiated facilities  by  section  102ia) ,  see  above 
Furtlier  requires  for  fiscal  years  after  1975 
that  the  first  $4.25  million  appropriated  be 
used  only  for  grants  to  unlversity-afflliateci 
facilities,  and  that  one-half  of  any  amoum 
appropriated  In  excess  of  $4.25  million  be 
used  for  grants  for  satellite  centers,  section 
102(0). 

Tlie  conference  sribstitute  contains  a  ccin- 
pronii.se  requiring,  in  fiscal  years  1976  and  77 
that  the  first  $5  million  appropriated  be 
a^allable  for  grants  to  university-afflllated 
lacilltles,  the  next  $750,000  appropriated  be 
available  for  grants  for  feasibility  studies  for 
satellite  centers,  and  that  40  percent  of  any 
amount  appropriated  in  excess  of  $5.75  mil- 
lion be  available  for  grants  for  sa'iellite  cen- 
ter operation.  In  1978.  it  requUes  that  40 
percent  of  amounts  appropriated  in  excess 
of  $5.5  nillllon  be  available  for  satellite  cen- 
ter operation.  The  conference  substitute 
also  provides  that  any  portion  of  the  $750.- 
000  set  aside  for  grants  for  feasibility  studies 
which  is  not  required  for  carrying  out  such 
studies  shall  be  made  available  for  makin- 
grants  for  the  administration  and  operation 
of  university-affiliated  facilities. 
A:<^l.slcincc  for  construction  of  university- 
affiliated  facilities 
Existing  law  cont.-vlns  provisions,  which 
were  not  extended  by  the  House  bill,  author- 
izing construction  assistance  for  facilities 
which  will  aid  in  demonstrating  provision  of 
^.pecialized  care  to  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled and  specifies  various  requirements  with 
respect  to  such  construction  assistance,  sec- 
tions 121  and  123  of  existing  law. 

The  Senate  amendment  replaces  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  with  authority  for 
project  grants  for  renovation  or  moderniza- 
tion of  university-affiliated  facilities  or  their 
satellite  centers  being  assisted  tinder  the 
Act.  Such  assistance  is  to  be  used  only  with 
respect  to  facilities  which,  after  renovation 
and  modernization,  meet  standards  adopted 
pur.suant  to  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968.  Priority  in  making  grants  is  to  be  given 
to  applicants  using  existing  facilities.  The 
construction  grants  are  subject  to  various 
conditions  which  differ  from  those  in  existing 
law  in  that: 

(a)  the  application  for  assistance  Is  to  be 
consistent  with  the  appropriate  State  de- 
velopmental disabilities  plan: 

(b)  the  application  is  to  be  reviewed  and 
commented  on  by  the  State  Planning  Coun- 
cil, except  the  Secretary  may  only  approve  an 
application  for  assistance  if  he  finds  that 
failure  by  the  appropriate  State  planning 
council  to  comment  is  aribtrary,  capricious, 
or  unwarranted,  section  101  and  103. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  tha 
Senate  amendment  with  technical  changes. 

ALLOTMENTS   TO    STATES 

Miniminn  allotments 

The  House  bill  requires  a  minimum  allot- 
ment to  each  State,  except  for  the  territories, 
of  $100,000.  It  eliminates  from  existing  law 
requirements  for  pro  rata  increases  In  the 
minimum  allotment,  when  appropriations  ex- 
ceed $60  inilUon,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  the  amount  by  which  appropriations  ex- 
ceed $60  million,  and  contains  no  hold  harm- 
less provisions,  section  132. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  require.^  a  mini- 
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mum  allotment  for  each  State,  except  for 
the  territories,  of  $200,000.  It  amends  the 
existing  law  to  require  a  pro  rata  Increase 
In  the  minimum  allotment,  when  appropria- 
tions exceed  $50  million.  In  an  anaount  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  by  which  appropria- 
tions exceed  $50  million,  and  provides  that, 
despite  the  minimum  allotment  require- 
ments, no  State,  is  to  receive  less  in  allot- 
ments than  it  did  in  fiscal  1974,  section  1 12. 

The  conference  substitute  compromises  by 
requiring  a  minimum  allotment  of  $150,000, 
accepting  the  pro  rata  increase  in  minimum 
allotments  when  appropriations  exceed  $50 
million,  and  including  a  hold  harmless  pro- 
vision. 

Earmark  for  dcinstitutionalir-ation 

The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  ameud- 
ineat,  requires  each  State  in  fiscal  1976  to 
use  not  less  than  10  percent  of  its  allotment 
for  developing  and  implementing  plans  de- 
signed to  eliminate  inappropriate  placement 
ui  Institutions  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  and  further  requires  each 
State  to  use  30  percent  of  its  allotment  for 
such  purpose  in  years  subsequent  to  1976, 
section  132. 

Die  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill 
In  earmarking  10  percent  of  the  State's 
ailotmeut  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  30  percent 
iu  succeedhig  fiscal  yeais  to  assist  the  State 
in  developing  and  Implementing  plans  (sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  134(b)  (20))  de- 
signed to  eliminate  inappropriate  placement 
In  institutions  of  persons  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities,  the  conferees  are  In  agree- 
ment that  tlie  development  of  conununity 
resources  to  serve  previously  iustitutioual- 
ized  individuals  would  be  an  appropriate 
purpose  for  which  such  funds  could  be  ex- 
pended, and,  where  proposed,  would  be  an 
Uitegral  part  of  any  such  plan  and  its  im- 
plenientation. 

Adnii'fiistration  of  grants 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  requires  the  Secretary  to  administer 
grants  (from  allotments)  In  accordance  with 
policies  used  generally  to  administer  grants 
throughout  HEW,  section  112(f). 

The  conference  substitute  conform.s  to  the 
House  bill. 

STATE  PLANS 

Preparution  and  approval  of  State  plan 
The  House  bill  requires  each  State  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan 
for  developmental  disabUities.  The  State 
plan  is  to  provide  for  a  State  planning  and 
advisory  council  which  is  to  review  eind  eval- 
uate the  plan  at  least  annually  and  submit 
appropriate  revision  and  modifications  of  the 
plan,  and  reports  to  the  Secretarv.  Section 
134. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  similar 
requirements  except  that  the  State  plan 
Is  to  be  initially  submitted  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act, 
the  Secretary  cannot  ppprove  a  State  plan 
until  the  appropriate  State  planning  council 
ha.s  approved  the  design  for  implementation 
for  that  plan  (see  design  for  implementation, 
below),  and  the  separate  requirements  re- 
specting State  planning  councils  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  require  that  the  State  plan 
be  developed  and  prepared  by  the  State  plan- 
ning council,  sections  114  and  115. 

The  conference  substitute  compromises  by 
requiring  the  State  planning  council  to 
supervise  the  development  of.  and  approve, 
the  Slate  plan,  which  Is  to  be  prepared  by 
'  he  State  agency. 

Requirements  respecting  State  phin^ 
Deinstitutionalization 
Tlie  House  bill  requires  that  the  State  pU^:i 
contain  a  plan  designed  to  eliminate  inap- 
propriate placemen .  In  institutions  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  cai-e  and  the  stale  of 
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surroundings  of  persons  for  whom  institu- 
tional care  is  appropriate. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  State 
plan  to  be  a  specific  goal  oriented  plan,  to 
describe  how  the  goals  are  to  be  met,  and 
Ustfs,  as  two  of  the  goals  to  be  included,  the 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  in- 
appropriate Institutional  placement  of  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  care,  habiiitation  and 
rehabilitation  of  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities  for  whom  institutional  care  Is 
appropriate. 

The  conference  aubslitute  coui'oinis  'd  the 
House  bill. 

Payment  of  Construction  Workers 
(Davis-Bacon) 

The  House  bill  removes  from  existing  law 
requirements  that  the  Secretary  approve  each 
individual  construction  project  for  which 
State  allotment  funds  are  used  and  amends 
the  State  plan  to  require  rea.sonable  assur- 
ances that  labor  and  mechanics  employed  on 
construction  projects  assisted  from  State  al- 
lotments will  be  paid  at  prevailing  rates 
(Davis-Bacon  requirements) . 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  similar 
provisions  but  without  the  requtrements  re- 
specting payment  of  construction  workers. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill. 
Services  to  Persons  Unable  To  Pay  Tlierefor 

Kxistlng  law  contains,  and  the  House  bill 
preserves,  a  requirement  that  facilities  for 
the  developmentally  disabled  constructed 
using  State  allotments  meet  requirements 
of  the  Secretary  for  furnishing  needed  serv- 
ices to  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  confoTTns  to  the 
House  bin. 

Goal  Orientation  of  the  State  Plan 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  requires  that  the  State  plan  be  a  spe- 
cific goal  oriented  plan  including  provisions 
designed  to  accomplish  seven  listed  goals: 
deinstitutionalization:  improvement  of  the 
qi;:ality  of  institutional  care;  screening,  diag- 
nosis and  evaluation  of  developmentally  dis- 
abled infants  and  children;  services  for  de- 
velopmentally disabled  adults;  establishment 
of  community  alternatives  to  institutional- 
ization; protection  of  the  human  rights  of  the 
developmentally  disabled:  and  interdisci- 
plinary Intervention  and  training  programs 
for  multi-handicapped  individuals. 

The  conference  substitute  compromises  by 
including,  in  the  State  plan  requirements, 
requirements  for  provisions  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  listed  goals  not  already  in- 
cluded in  the  State  plan. 

Quality,  Extent  and  Scope  of  Services 

Existing  law  contains,  and  the  House  bill 
preserves,  a  requirement  that  the  State  plan 
provide  for  furnishing  of  services,  and  facili- 
ties to  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties associated  with  mental  retardation, 
specify  the  other  categories  of  developmental 
disabilities  Included  In  the  State  plan,  and 
describe  the  quality,  extent  and  scope  of 
services  to  be  provided  to  eligible  persons. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  the 
Slate  plan  describe  the  quality,  exient  and 
scope  of  services  being  provided  or  to  be  pro- 
Tided  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  State  plan 
^described  above). 

The  conference  substitute  confonri-s  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  technical  changes. 
Use  of  Volunteers 

riie  Seuale  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  requires  the  State  plan  to  provide  for 
the  maximum  use  of  available  community 
resources  including  volunteers  serving  under 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Sena<-e  amendment. 


Requirement  Respecting  the  State  Planning 
OouocU 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Ho;vse 
bill,  requires  the  State  plan  to: 

(1)  provide  adequate  personnel  for  "he 
State  Planning  C<juncll  to  Insure  it  has  'lie 
capacity  to  fulfill  its  resixmsibilitles; 

(2)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  fc.i- 
slble,  an  opportunitj'  for  prior  review  and 
commeut  by  the  Council  of  all  State  plaius  in 
the  State  which  relate  to  programs  affecting 
the  developmentally  disabled; 

(3)  provide  that  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Council  will  be  solely  responsible  to  It;  and 

(4)  provide  that  all  relevant  information 
concerning  any  programs  which  may  Dffcct 
the  developmentally  disabled  shall  be  male 
available  by  project  and  State  agencies  to 
the  CouncU. 

The  conference  subsi.ituto  conforms  to  ;.e 
Senate  amendment. 

Amount  Available  for  Construction 
Exioting  law.  contains  a  requirement,  not 
affected  by  the  House  bill,  that  the  State 
plan  specify  tlic  amount  of  the  allotment  to 
be  used  for  construction  and  that  that 
amount  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
Stale's  allotment. 

The  Senate  ameudmcut  contains  similar 
provLsions,  except  that  the  amount  to  be 
used  for  construction  is  not  to  exceed  10  pei- 
cent  of  the  State's  allotment. 

The  conference  EUtastiiuie  conforms  to  il.e 
Senate  amendment. 

Architectural  BaiTlers 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  requires  construction  projects  assisted 
from  the  State  allotment  to  comply  with  any 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Barriers  Act  of  1968. 

The  conference  substitute  cosi forms  to  the 
Senate  »nieiidment. 

Evaluation    System 

Tlie  Seiiale  aiucudmeut,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  requiies  the  State  plan  to  provide  lor 
Implementation  of  an  evaluation  system 
compatible  with  that  developed  by  tlie  Sec- 
retary (see  ei'uluatlou  system  requirements, 
below ) . 

The  conference  substitute  conform.s  to  the 
Sctuite  amendment. 

Protection  of  Employee  Interests 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Hou.s«- 
bin.  requires  the  State  plan  to  provide  for 
fair  and  equitable  airangements  determined 
by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
employees  affected  by  the  State  plan. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  changes  In  the  lan- 
guage to  conform  It  to  that  ou  protection 
of  employee  Interests  Included  in  P.L.  94-6.1. 

STATE     PLANNING     COUNCILS 

Exist ii.g  law,  unaffected  by  tlie  House  bill, 
requires  the  State  plan  to  provide  for  desig- 
nation of  a  State  planning  and  advisory 
council  respoaslble  lor  submitting  revlslon.s 
of  the  State  plan  and  reports  required  by 
the  Secretary.  Tlie  council  Is  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  State  plan  and  submit  modifica- 
tions of  It  at  least  annually.  E.xisting  law  also 
requires  thut  the  council  be  adequately 
staffed  and  specifies  requirements  respect ii!^ 
Itr;  memberrhlp. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires,  in  a  pro- 
vision Feparate  from  the  State  plan  rccjuire- 
ments.  that  each  State  establish  a  Stat» 
Planning  Council  to  serve  as  nn  advocate 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities; 
to  develop  and  prepare  the  State  plan;  ap- 
prove, monitor  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  and  submit  to  the  Governor 
and  the  State  legislature  an  annual  report 
on  its  implementation;  establL'^h  priorities 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  for  programs 
for  the  developmentally  disabled;  review  and 
comment  on  all  State  plans  relating  to  pro- 
grams   affeotliif    the    dnvelopnientaHy  -tlt<i- 
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abled;  and  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Qovemor,  periodic  reports  on 
ties.  The  amendment  contains 
quirements    from    existing    law 
council  staffing  and  memberahip. 
The  conference  substitute  cont.i 
promise  which  requires,  in  a  prov 
rrtte  from  the  State  planning 
ihat  each  State  have  a  State  pUiii 
oil  which  serves  as  an  advocate 
.vith  developmental  disabilities.  ^ 
ihe  council  are  to  be  appoin'ed  b; 
urnor  and  the  membership  i.s  to  li 
rcsentatlves  of  the  principal  Stat 
local  agencies,  and  non-covenune  i 
cies  and  groups  concerned  with  t 
mentally  disabled.  At  leasf  or.e-t 
membership    of   each  -couucii    *s 
of    persons    with    devclopme;ital 
or    their   parents    or    nii:trdi..as. 
planning  councils  are  to: 

( 1 )    Supervise   the   devtli.paien 
plementat:on  of  the  State  phm 
law: 

(2»  Monitor  and  evrtlunrp  ti-e  i.-i, 
tion  of  the  State  plan; 

(3)  Review  and  comment  on  m!1  f 
in  a  State  which  relate  to  proi;r.vni 
persons  with  developmental  dusnbil 
1 4)  Submit  to  the  Secvetarv.  th 
Governor,  such  periodic  report .s 
.irllvlttes  as  the  Secretary  may  i 
rt  quest. 

Conferees    deleted    proi  u-ious    •■(• 
tnixiimum  and  maximum  {wrceu 
Slate  allotment  required  to  be 
siaff  to  the  State  councils  beinuse 
\ifeioa   would   have   been   duicult 
ment    across    all    State.-*    because 
greatly  In  population  and  State  a 
The  conferees  intend,  however,  that 
funds   from   the   State   allot nient.s 
expended  to  provide  qualified  .stofT 
purposes  of  assisting   the  St.Tte  c 
<•:. trying  out  theh-  re.spon.-ihiUi  ies 
.Huch  staff  shall  not  ha've  joint  re«po 
to  the  State  council  and  to  an.-  S' 
cies.    but   shall   be   respoiv«!'b!e   onl 
Stale  cotmcil. 

Perscnia  with  developmesftn!  cl--:(l 
tlieir  parents  or  guardinu-'i   m-'i  ai 
of   any   entity,   or   employees   oi 
agency  or  of  any  other  entity  whicl 
funds  or  provides  services  uitder 
may  not  serve  on  State  planning 
consumer  representatives.  In  order 
the  minimum  of  disruption  of  ongoi  i 
tions   oi    the   State   councili^.   the 
expect  thai  individuals  presently 
Councils  will  ser\e  for  a  reasonable 
period   of   time   afier  enactment 
members  can  Ije  located  and 

Section   115(b)(2)    of  the  Seiiate 
ment  provided  that  the  State  plnuni 
cils  shall  approve,  monitor  ji.-id   it; 
the  state  plan  and  submit  to  t!;e 
and  state  legislatures  an  annual   i 
the  implementation  of  the  plar. 
of  this  provision  of  the  Senate  am 
was  that  since  the  couucii  will  be  a 
by  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
or  the  StAte  legislatures,  au  annu; 
of  the  implementation  of  tlie  re>pt 
delegated  to  the  councils  should  be 
to  the  governor  and  State  let;ijrlui 
Senate  receded  on   this  provision; 
it  is  tlie  mtent  of  the  conferee.^  t 
ports  on  the  activities  of  Sta'e 
be  available  to  the  Governor;  State 
ture;  State  agencies  and  organiza 
ticipating  hi  programs  for  the  dev 
ally  disabled  and  other  intere.'ited 

DESICN  FOR  IMPI  rMFNTATrON 

Tlie  Senate  amendment,  but  not  t 
bill,  apparently  requires  each  State 
pare  a  design  for  implementation  of 
plan  (a  defined  term,  see  above), 
for    Implementation   Is   to   be   a 
prepared    by   the   approprifvte   Scnte 
outluiing  the  Implementation  of  t 
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plan  as  developed  'ly  the  State  planning 
council.  The  dPi-igu  for  unplementation  is 
to  be  approved  by  the  Stale  planning  council 
and  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  a  State 
plan  until  the  CouucU  has  approved  the 
design  for  inipiemt  iitation.  .sections  2.  114, 
and  115. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  com- 
promise by  requiring  that  the  State  plan 
Include  a  design  for  Implementation  with  the 
characteristics  Included  In  the  definition  in 
ilie  Senate  amendment. 

EV,\Lr.'\TION   SV.STEM 

Tlic  Si-'nate  atnendment.  but  not  the  Hou.-^e 
bill,  reqvilre.s  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
vii!i  the  National  Advisory  Council,  to  de- 
velop a  desipn  for  a  Poinprehei:sive  sxsiem 
for  the  evaluation  of  services  provided  to 
the  developmen tally  di-sabled.  and  a  time 
phased  plan  for  the  implemenuii  ion  by  the 
States  of  .<4uch  s>^teni. 

The  system  !.■=  to  provide  models  for  the 
development  of  .stiite  evaluation  systems  for 
services  delivered  within  each  State  to  the 
develr pmentally  d(<;fib!ed  in  order  to  evalu- 
ate tiie  effect  !)f  the  .services  on  the  llvvs  of 
the  disabled.  It  is  further  to  l>e  de.^igned 
to  provide  objecti\e  measures  of  the  prof;jess 
of  the  developmentaily  disabled;  objective 
measures  of  the  value  of  living  enviroiunents 
and  asiociared  service.-,  in  promoting  de- 
velopmental progre.«s  In  the  di.^l}led;  and 
speciiic  criteria  whicii  are  effective  and 
practical  to  use  as  ci>mpllance  levels  for 
operating  re^-^tdenUal  and  community  facili- 
ties and  agencies. 

The  Secretary  is  to  report  by  February  i. 
1977.  to  the  Congres.s  on  the  de\elopment  of 
the  system,  Is  authorised  to  make  grants  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  outside  organi^a- 
tioiis  and  individuals  to  assi.st  in  its  devel- 
opment, and  is  authorised  to  seek  appropri- 
ai'nis  for  its  development  in  1976  and  1977 
of  not  more  than  SI  million  a  year. 

The  confeienoe  substitute  contains  a  com- 
pronii.se  requiring  tlie  Secretai-y,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
to  develop  a  comprelieiisive  system  for  the 
evaluation  of  services  provided  to  persons 
■with  developmental  dlsabilitlas  through  pro- 
grams assisted  under  the  Aci.  The  system 
is  to  be  developed  within  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  then  within  six 
montlis  after  it  is  developed  the  Secretary 
is  to  obtain  from  each  State  a  time-phased 
plan  for  that  State's  implementation  of  the 
system  within  two  years  after  it  is  developed. 
The  evaluation  system  to  be  developed  Is 
to  provide  objective  measures  of  the  develop- 
mental progre.vs  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  using  data  obtained  from 
individualized  habUitation  plans;  provide  a 
method  for  evaluating  programs  providing 
services  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities which  method  tises  the  measures 
of  individual  progress;  and  provide  effecti\e 
measures  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
records  and  information  describing  persons 
with  developmenffi!  disabilities. 

The  Secretary  is  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  system  developed  and  the  cost  of  its 
implementation  witiiin  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  Tlie  Secretary  i.s  to  re- 
part  to  the  Congres.-  on  the  system  developed 
and  tlie  cost  of  its  implementation  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  obtain  by  grant 
or  contract  assistance  in  the  development  ot 
the  evaluation  sjstcm. 

The  conferees  intend  that  tlie  Secretary 
will  make  the  evaluation  system  available  to 
the  States  and  requne  the  States  to  pro- 
vide within  30  months  a  plan  demonstrating 
how  each  State  will  put  the  evaluation  sys- 
tem into  place.  It  is  expected  that  the  time- 
phased  plan  will  be  specific  and  specify  a 
partial  evaluation  system  to  be  implemented 
by  the  States  within  30  months  from  date  of 
enactment,  and  that  the  plan  provided  to  the 
Secretary  by  each  State  will  specify  how  ,'t 
Intends  to  accomplish  this. 


The  conferees  have  directed  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  in  develop- 
ing this  evaluation  system  in  consultation 
with  tlie  National  Council  on  Developmental 
Disabilities.  It  is  expected  that  consultation 
will  also  include  the  State  Councils  since 
their  role  will  be  substantial  hi  as.suring  tlie 
implementation  of  the  evaluation  system.  In 
carrying  out  the  implementation  of  this  sys- 
tem within  the  States.  It  is  expected  tliat 
the  State  Councils  will  work  with  those  hi- 
aividuals  involved  and  knowledgeable  about 
irauiing  of  personnel,  child  de\elopment  and 
the  delivery  of  services  to  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

The  S-enute  bill,  but  not  the  House,  au- 
ihori/,ed  S'J  million  for  currying  out  this 
provision. 

The  conrj-rciicc  KUb;-titute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill.  The  conferees  have  directed  the 
Secretary  lo  carry  out  the  development  and 
i'nplementation  of  this  evalitation  system. 
and  expect  him  to  u.sc  .such  funds  to  cany 
out  the  provision  as  nr-j  otherwise  availablo 
to  him  for  his  overall  responsibilities  for 
evaliiatirn  and  admhiistration.  and  to  re- 
quest appropriations  for  such  addilion;il 
iiMirts  ii.-  lie  may  llnd  nece.'-sary. 

N.*1ION.\L    .^^>VlSORY    rOfNtll. 

Existing  law.  which  is  unchanged  by  il.c 
Hoii.se  bill,  contains  a  requirement  that  the 
Secreiiiry  establish  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Services  and  Facilities  for  the  Develop- 
mentally  Disabled.  The  requirement  .speci- 
ti;-s  the  functions  and  mcmber.ship  of  the 
Council. 

Tlie  Senaic  aineiidmoni  contains  similar 
provisions  except  that : 

(1)  The  council  is  named  the  Natiomi 
Council  on  Services  and  Facilities  for  ihc  De- 
^e!opmentally  Disabled. 

(2)  The  membership  is  to  Include  16  non- 
FcdciHl  employees  and  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handi.apped.  the  Commissioner  of  the  Re- 
haljilitiition  Services  Administration,  tiie  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
menl.  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute if  Mental  Health,  and  3  other  repre- 
sentatives of   the  Department  of  HEW. 

(3)  The  non-Federal  members  are  lo  be 
selected  from  advocates  in  the  developmei.tiil 
disabilities  field. 

(4)  The  Secretary  Is  to  fill  vaconcies  ov 
the  Council  within  10  days  after  their  oc- 
currence and  is  not  to  reappoint  a  member 
unless  a  year  has  elaprsed  suice  the  end  of 
tiiat  member's  term. 

(.5(  The  council  is  to  mci-t  at  least  twice  a 
yiiar. 

(6)  The  functions  of  tlie  council  are  ex- 
panded to  include  monitoring  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  program  and  re- 
porting to  the  Secretary  any  delay  In  its 
rapid  execution;  reviewing  grants  for  special 
projects  and  projects  of  national  tignilicance 
and  advising  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
them;  reviewing  the  evaluation  system  anti 
advising  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  them, 
reviewing  the  evaluation  system  and  advisiiiij 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  it';  and  submit- 
ting to  the  Congress  an  annual  evaluation  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

(7)  Authori/.ations  of  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $100,000  per  year  are  given 
for  the  council. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  re- 
quirement that  vacancies  be  filled  within 
ten  days  and  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions are  emitted. 

DFCLAR,\T10N      OF      PURPO.SE 

llie  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  contains  a  declaration  of  purpose  pro- 
viding generally  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  to  improve  and  coordinate  the  provision 
of  service-i  to  persons  with   developmental 
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disabilities  »ud  listing  seven  specific  meth- 
ods for  achieving  the  purpose. 

The  conference  substitute  com'orms  to  tiie 
House  bill.  The  conferees  noted  that  they 
felt  that  the  declaration  of  purpose  uicludeU 
in  the  Se.vftte  amendment  was  appropriate 
and  accurately  described  the  purposes  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act  but  did  not 
nei^d  to  be  Incorporated  into  the  text  of  tlie 
law  itself.  Theje  purposes  include  improv- 
ing and  coordlnathig  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties t.hrougli; 

(a)  Grants  to  assist  the  States  hi  develop- 
Ijig  and  implementing  a  compreiiensive  and 
conthiulng  plan  for  meeting  the  ceeds  of  t!ie 
dL-velopmentally  disabled; 

(b)  Renovation  and  modernization  of  vml- 
versity-afnilated  facilities  which  demon- 
strate the  provision  of  services  for  the  devel- 
opmentaily disabled  and  support  demonstra- 
tion and  training  programs  in  in;  titulions  of 
higlier  education; 

(c)  Development  of  regional  community 
pro'^rams  for  the  developmentaily  disabled; 

(d)  Support  of  activities  which  contribute 
to  improving  the  condition  of  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities; 

le)  Providing  technical  asslst.ance  in  the 
establishment  of  services  and  facilities  for 
the  developmentsUly  disabled; 

(t)  Trainhig  specialized  personnel  needed 
lor  providing  such  sertlces;  and 

Ig)  Developing  and  demouotrating  new 
and  improved  techniques  for  providing  such 
bcrvices. 

FEDERAL    SH.VRE 

Tlie  House  bill  sets  a  Federal  share  for 
projects  assisted  from  State  allotments  of 
75  percent. 

The  Senate  amendment  limits  the  Federal 
share  of  expenditures  for  construction  and 
operation  of  university-affiliated  facilities  to 
70  percent  of  their  costs.  Sets  a  Federal 
share  for  projects  assisted  from  State  allot- 
ments of  70  percent,  unless  the  project 
serves  a  poverty  area  In  which  case  the  limit 
is  90  percent. 

The  conference  substitute  compromises  by 
.setting  a  limit  on  the  Federal  share  of  ex- 
penditures on  projects  assisted  under  the 
Act  of  75  percent  in  all  cases  except  for 
projects  in  poverty  areas,  in  which  case  set  a 
limit  of  90  percent. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  provides  that  the  non-Federal  share  of 
a  project's  cost  may  be  in  kind,  rather  than 
solely  In  cash,  and  may  include  expenditures 
by  organizations  other  than  the  State  gov- 
ernment receiving  the  State  allotment. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  amendment  with  respect  to  in- 
kind  services  and  expenditures  by  organiza- 
tions other  than  State  governments  with 
technical  changes. 

ADVANCED    I  UNCING 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Hoiwe 
bill,  authorizing  appropriations  authorized 
by  the  Act  to  be  made  in  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  would 
be  available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  eflect 
the  transition  to  advanced  funding,  it  au- 
thorizes appropriations  in  a  single  year  for 
two  years. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill. 

EMPLOTMENT    OF    THE    JIANBICaPPED 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  requires  the  Secretary  to  insure  that 
each  recipient  of  assistance  under  the  Act 
w::i  take  affirmative  action  to  employ,  and 
advance  in  employment,  qualified  handi- 
capped individuals  covered  under  and  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth 
in  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1978. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Sentite  amendment  with  technical  changes. 


WrrHHOLDINC     OF     PAYMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  liie  Hot.oC 
bill,  authorizes  State  planning  councils, 
which  find  that  a  State  agency  adminibtering 
funds  under  a  design  for  implementation  Is 
lailing  to  comply  with  the  design,  lo  notify 
Ihe  Governoi-  and  the  Secretaiy.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  and 
after  conducting  a  hearing  to  withhold  pay- 
ments undei  State  allotments  to  that  Slate. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
.S'JUAte  amendment  with  redrafiing  and  t^.h- 
iiiirtl  amendnkeuts. 

RECtJT,ATIOVS 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  r.ui  ti;e  Hou.'ie 
bill,  requires  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  gen- 
eral regulations  In  final  form  applicable  to 
fill  States  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  Requires  that  the  regulations 
promulgated  niaj  be  waived  upon  approval  of 
an  application  submlttert  by  a  State  for  a 
project  to  be  completed  by  two  or  more  po- 
litical subdivisions  or  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  or  by  a  combin-atioii  of  such. 
The  waiver  is  to  be  given  in  a  manner  wliicli 
Is  consistent  with  applicable  law,  to  be  re- 
v'ewed  annually,  rnd  to  be  published  in  the 
federal  Rc(;ister. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  requires  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  regulations  within  180 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment.  Require  that 
the  rei^ulatioiif.  provide  for  joint  projects  by 
two  or  more  political  subdivisions  or  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

STUDIES  BY  THE  SECRrT.^RV 

Tlie  Hou.=e  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  ninciid- 
juent,  requires  the  Secretarj'  to  determine, 
and  report  to  Congress  in  six  months,  the 
conditions  which  should  be  covered  as  de- 
velopmental disabilities,  and  to  conduct  an 
independent  study  of  the  appropriateness  of 
tlie  definition  of  developmental  disabilities. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill  with  conforming  amendments  to 
the  change  In  the  definiiiou  of  developmen- 
tal disabilities  made  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

Bllt,    OF    EIGHTS    FOR    IHE    MKNTM.LT    BET.AROEB 
AND     OTHER    FFRSONS     WITH     DKVELOP.MfTJJTAt. 

DisABn.rnEs 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  contains  a  second  title  providing.  In 
general,  detailed  standards  for  the  operation 
of  programs  serving  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, Uicludiug  both  ambulatory  or  com- 
munity programs,  and  residential  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  com- 
promise which  specifies  rights  of  tlie  develop- 
mentally  disabled,  requires  programs  as- 
sisted under  the  Act  to  have  individual  ha- 
bilitation  plans  for  those  they  serve,  requires 
the  States  to  develop  programs  for  protection 
and  efficacy  of  the  rights  of  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled,  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  midertake  studies  and  make 
recommendations  respecting  appropriate 
standards  and  quality  assurance  mechanisms 
for  programs  serving  the  developmentaily 
dli^abled.  The  compromise  is  drafted  as  a  sec- 
ond title  in  the  conference  substitute  which 
amends  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act. 
Statement  of  purpose 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  tht  House 
bill,  states  the  purpose  of  the  bill  of  lights 
to  be  establishing  standards  to  assure  the 
humane  care,  treatment,  habUitation  and 
protection  of  mentally  retarded  and  otlier 
developmentaily  disabled  iudividual.5  who  are 
served  by  residential  and  commu!i!ty  facil- 
ities and  agencies. 

The  conference  sub.stitute  contahis  a  com- 
promise which  enumerates  Congressional 
findings  respecting  the  rights  of  persons  with 
development  disabilities.  These  Include 
findings  that  the  developmentaily  disabled 
have  a  right  to  appropriate  treatment,  serv- 
Icos   and    liabllitatloii    thn'    sucli    ircnment, 


service?  and  habllllation  should  be  designed 
to  maximize  the  developmental  potential  of 
the  person  and  be  provided  In  the  setting 
that  is  least  restrictive  to  his  personal  llberiy; 
that  the  Federal  government  and  the  StDtes 
have  an  obligation  to  assure  that  pnbhc 
lunds  are  not  provided  in  programs  which 
i!o  not  provide  appropria'.e  treatment,  sorv- 
ices  and  habUitation  or  do  not  meet  mini- 
mum standard?  respecting  diet,  medical  and 
Uentnl  services,  use  of  restraints,  visiting 
hour.?  and  compliance  with  fire  and  safetj 
codes;  and  that  programs  for  the  develop^ 
mentally  d;.';aV.?d  should  meet  appropriate 
standards  including  standards  adjusted  for 
the  size  of  the  ln-.tltutions  which  are  at  least 
c  imparable  to  those  promulgated  tinder  title 
19  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

These  rights  are  generally  Included  in  the 
conference  substitute  In  recognition  by  the 
conferees  that  the  developmentaily  disable:', 
particularly  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  require  institutionalization,  have  a  right 
to  receive  appropri.tte  treatment  for  the  con- 
ditions for  which  they  are  ins'ltutlonahzed. 
and  that  this  right  should  be  protected  .ind 
Hs.snred  by  the  Congress  and  the  courts. 
Ccnerui  provisions 

Tile  Berate  ameudmeut  but  not  tiie  House 
bill: 

( 1 »  jicliue.'-:  46  different  i^rms  used  In  the 
title; 

(2)  requires  establishment  oi  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Standards  for  Reside. i- 
lial  and  Community  Facilities  for  Mentally 
Retarded  and  Other  Persons  with  Develop- 
mental Disabilities; 

(3)  requires  each  Slate  to  provide  a  plan 
to  il;e  Secretary  for  assuring  compliance  o3 
each  program  sen-ing  the  developmentaily 
disabled  within  the  State  with  the  standards 
established  by  the  title  within  five  yeta-s 
after  the  date  oX  enactment; 

(4)  requires  Uie  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  or  not  programs  are  in  compliance 
with  the  statute  and  to  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  program: 

i5)  authorizes  appropriations  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  grants  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  States  to  a.=!;ist  publicly 
operated  programs  In  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute: 

(6)  requires  maintenance  of  effort  by  the 
.States  and  authorizes  withholding  of  any 
Federal  assistance  under  any  Act  from  any 
program  which  does  not  meet  the  standai-ds 
after  1980;  and 

(7)  requires  the  Secretary  to  develop  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  an  evaluation  s.ys- 
tera  which  will  assess  the  adequacy  of  all 
education  and  training.  habUitation,  reha- 
bilitation, early  childhood,  diagnostic  and 
evaluation  services,  or  any  other  sen-ices  or 
assistance  under  all  laws  administered  by 
the  Secretary. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  conforms  to  tlje 
Hou.se  bill  but  includes  a  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  make  studies  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  respecting 
appropriate  standards  and  quality  assurance 
programs  for  progi-ams  sei-vlng  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled. 
AUei  natiic  criteria  for  rompliancf  in  lien  of 

■''tandard.o  for  re^idtnlia!  and  romv.uuitt; 

facilities  and  agencies 

The  Senate  auicndmeii:.  but  ncc  the  House 
bill: 

(1)  requires  the  Secretai-y  to  specify  de- 
tailed performance  criteria  for  measuring  the 
progress  of  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities; 

(2)  requires  the  Secretary  to  insure  that 
ever:,-  IndivlduMl  served  by  any  program  as- 
sisted by  the  Secretary  has  an  IndivldualiMd 
written  habllit&tion  plan  and  specifies  char- 
acteristics of  such  plans; 

(3)  requires  each  ageticy  serving  any  de- 
velopmentaily disabled  Individual  to  assign 
to  ca'-h   -sv..  h    Individual   a  program   coordi- 
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nator  and  specifies  requiieiueiit> 
program  coordlnatiou;       . 

(4)  requires  the  Secretary  to  i 
each  State  establishes  a  system  of 
and  personal  advocacy  for  the 
tally  disabled  and  specifies 
respect  to  such  systems; 

(5)  requires  each  prc'f;ram  .ser'  i 
velopmentally  disabled  to  keep  su 
as  the  Secretary  may  reqviire;  and 

(6)  specifies   minimum   standard 
agencies   meeting    the   perrormaii 
.specified  above  must  meet  in  adUit 
criteria. 

The  conference  substitute  coiifo 
House  bill  except  that  it  incorpora 
quirements  for  individual  habiiitat 
a   set   of  six  specified   minimum 
dealing  with  health  safety  and  r 
velopmentally  disabled  per.soii.s:  ai 
system  of  protection  and  advocacy 
dividual  rights  of  the  developmen^ally 
abled  with  redrafting  and  technica 

The  intention  of  the  conference 
tee  Is  that  the  liabilitatiou  plan  b< 
only  when  the  Federal  asjiotance  i 
Act  contributes  a  portion  of  the  c- 
habilitatlon  service-s  to  the  devcin, 
disabled  person.  If.  for  esaniple.  the 
eral  assistance  received  by  a  pro^'ni 
.■solely  to  purchase  a  bus  to  traiisp 
eipmenially  disabled  per.<cns.  then 
liabilitatlon  plan  would  not  be  recjui 
on  the  other  hand,  a  program  to 
billtatlou    services    to   developme 
abled  individuals  Is  supported  in  w 
part    by   Federal    fund.s    under    th 
written  habilitatlon  plan  would  be 
:i)r  each  program  participant. 

The  conference  committee  n-rcn^i 
the  six  minimum  standards  are  de 
protect  the  basic  human  needs  of 
ment.T.ly  disabled  Individuals  and 
themselves  ensure  quality  habllu 
adequate  treatment  program^.  TV.e 
tee  therefore  does  not  Intend  these 
to  preempt  or  supplant  any  e.xlstiu 
or  State  standards  current  iv   in   fi 
standards    applicable    to   Iiutrnied 
Facilities  for   the  Mentally  Retardkd 
Medicaid),  which  may  require  m'..v( 
or  higher  standard.s  of  care 
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Standards  for  residential  faiuli'.ir: 
mentally  retarded  and  other  per. 
developmental  disabilities 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  i 
bill,  specifies  detailed  standards,  foi 
eratlon  of  residential  faculties  in 
chapter    enumerating    standards 
each  of  the  following:  administram 
and  practices  of  such  facilities 
and  special  programs  and  services 
facilities,  records,  research,  safety 
tatioii,  and  administrative  .support 
The  conference  substitute  coufor 
House  bill. 

Standards  for  community  facUiiie.^  liid  agen- 
cies serving  the  development  ally  d\tahled 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  ' 
bill,   provides   detailed   standards 
munity,    non-residential    progu.m 
the    developmentally    disabled    in 
section    enumerating    standaid.- 
each  of  the  following:   case  tindin 
Into  the  service  delivery  system, 
services.  Individual  program  plans. 
coordination,    protective    services, 
advocacy  services,  guardianship  set 
dividual    assessment,    attention    t( 
needs,  attention  to  developmental 
sorlmotor  development,  comm 
velopment,  social  development, 
velopment,   cognitive   development, 
to  support  employment  and  work, 
and  leisure  services,  family  related 
iionie  training  servlce.s,  homerrkaker 
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respite  care,  sitter  service.',  attention  to  needs 
for  mobility  resource  Information  and  data 
documentation  services,  coordination,  agency 
advocacy,  community  education  and  involve- 
ment, prevention  services,  manpower  de- 
velopment, volunteer  services,  program  eval- 
uation, research,  records,  and  philosophy 
policies  and  practices. 

The  conferees  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill. 

H.\r.i.rv  O.  Staggers. 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
David  E.   SAXTERFiFtn. 

RtCH.ARDSON  PREYER. 

J.  W.  Symington, 
James  Scheuer, 
Henry  A.  Waxman. 
Tim  Lee  Carter, 
•Ia.mes  T.  Brovhill. 

J.   F.   HAbTINGS, 

Mo'idytr^  on  the  Part  of  Ihr  Untune 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Ai.AN  Cranston, 
Harrison  Williams, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Walter  F.  Mondale. 
William  D.  Hathaway, 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
UoB  Taft.  Jr., 
Richard   S.   SinwLiKtn. 

J.    OLFXN    BtALL. 

J.  Javits. 
Munugcr:>  on  Pic  rart  oi  tin-  Scnu'.r. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

B,v  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progmm  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Symm.si  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:  > 

Mr.  SYMM.S.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rees  > .  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  P.MMAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  tor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  1.5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(Tlie  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Symms)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:' 

Mr.  Symms  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rees>  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material :  > 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Califoniia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Annunxio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Rancel  in  10  instances. 


S.  3200.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriation;! 
f()r  the  Board  of  International  Broadcasting 
for  fliical  year  1976;  and  to  promote  Improved 
relatior.s  between  the  XJnlted  States,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  on  Cyprus,  and  to  othcr- 
v.ise  Htiengthen  the  North  Atlantic  .Alliance: 
t'>  the  Coiiunittee  on  Tiiternntidiml  Relations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  lluit 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
.journed  until  Wednesday.  September  17, 
197.T.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowins^ 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 


EXECU'I  IVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1728.  A  letter  from  the  Aciiny  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
lunend  title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  concerned  to  prescribe 
the  frequency  of  Inspections,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1720.  A  letter  from  the  As.si.siant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (In.stallations  and  Logistics), 
traiisniitiiug  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
ol  the  submarine  ex-COD  (ex-SS  224)  to  the 
Cleveland  Coordinating  Commiliee  lor  COD. 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
7:J()8i  c) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\  ices 

ITiO.  A  letter  from  the  aecretary  of  tl^e 
Tiea.sury,  transmltthig  a  special  report  or 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Mone.nry  and  Finani-i:il  Policies  on 
tl'.e  proposed  replenishment  of  the  resource^ 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  iH. 
Djc.  No.  94-254) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1731.  A  letter  from  tlie  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive SerMces,  Coimcil  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting  committee  report* 
omitted  from  various  Council  acts  previously 
submitted  to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  oii 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

17.32.  A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  semiannual  report  on  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  program  activities  for 
ilie  period  ended  June  30,  1975,  pursuant  to 
section  481(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2291(b) 
(2;|:  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1733.  A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Secretarv 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trnns- 
inlttlng  a  copy  of  the  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  waiving  the  provisions  of 
section  620(a)(3)  of  the  Foreign  A.sslsiance 
Act  which  prohibit  assistance  to  count rie.- 
engaging  In  trade  with  Cuba,  pursuant  lo 
section  664  of  the  act;  to  t)ie  Committee  on 
International  Relaf  ion.:. 

1734.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Aci\iser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  oi 
State,  traiisuiittiug  background  statements 
on  certain  international  agreements,  copies 
of  which  had  prevlou.sly  been  tran.smitted 
pursuant  to  section  112ib)  of  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  luternalional 
Relations. 

1735.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Ai^sistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  intention  of  the  Deparunent  of  the 
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Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  arti- 
cles to  Thailand,  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

1736.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Clairs  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  calendar  year  1974,  together 
with  the  1974  annual  report  of  the  Mlcro- 
iiesian  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
lee  on  International  Relations. 

1737.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  pro.spectus 
proposing  exercishig  two  5-year  renewal  op- 
lions  for  space  presently  occupied  at  One 
McPherson  Square,  Washington,  D.C..  pur- 
suant to  section  210(h)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pu'o- 
'if?  Works  and  Transportation. 

1738.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port and  analysis  of  the  Undlngs  of  105  medi- 
care validation  sample  surveys  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
accredited  hospitals  conducted  In  1974,  pur- 
suant to  section  1875(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended  (86  Stat.  1423);  to 
liie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

RrcEiVED  From  the  Comptroller  General 

1739.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
nori  on  issues  Involved  In  maintaining  U.S. 
forces  In  Europe;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  Armed  Services, 
and  International  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1975,  the  following  report  was 

filed  on  September  11, 1975] 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  or  H.R.  4005  (Rept. 
No.  94-473).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Submitted  September  15, 1975] 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4222  (Rept.  No. 
94-474) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  589.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  relief  to 
the  Santa  Ynez  River  Water  Conservation 
District  due  to  delivery  of  water  to  the  Sant.a 
Ynez  Indian  Reservation  lands;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-475).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  1465.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  division  of  a&sets  between  the  Twenty- 
Nine  Palms  Band  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of 
Mission  Indians,  California,  including  certain 
fluids  in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
476) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  1466.  A  bill  to  convey  cer- 
tain federally  owned  land  to  the  Twentynlne 
Palms  Park  and  Recreation  District  (Rept. 
No.  94-477).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  4804.  A  bill  to  declare  that 
certain  land  of  the  United  States  is  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of 


Laguna;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-478) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  5090.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  p«y 
a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  218,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-479).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY :  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  5778.  A  bill  to  declare  that 
certain  submarglnal  lands  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  certain  In- 
dian tribes  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  reser- 
vations of  said  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-480). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tlie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R,  6622.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
repair  of  the  Del  City  aqueduct,  a  feature  of 
the  Norman  Federal  reclamation  project,  Ok- 
lahoma I  Rept.  No.  94-481 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  6669.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  fea- 
sibility Investigations  of  certain  potential 
water  resource  developments;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-482).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as 
follows: 

By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Randall,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Abzuc, 
and  Mr.  Preyer)  : 
H.R.  9593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  the  donation  of  Federal  surplus 
personal  property  to  the  States  for  public 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  9594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress) to  provide  that  handicapped  children 
residing  on  Federal  property  or  residing  with 
parents  who  are  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty  may   be   counted   for   purposes   of   de- 
termining local  educational  agency  entitle- 
ments under  such  act,  and  to  make  avaUable 
Federal  funding  in  certain  circumstances  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children   in 
private  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  and  Mr.  Hughes)  r 
H.R.  9595.  A  biU  to  limit  civil  service  disci- 
plinary actions  In  certain  cases  Involving  the 
failure  of  an  employee  to  report  as  directed 
for  the  service  of  process;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for   himself, 
Mr.   Drinan,    Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards  of   California,   Mr.   Conyers, 
Mr.     Seiberling,     Mr.     Mikva,     Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Yol'ng 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Leggett)  : 
H.R.  9596.  A  bill  to  provide  Immunity  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  to  those  persons 
Who,  because  of  disapproval  of  tbe  military 


involvement  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china during  the  period  from  August  4,  1964 
to  March  28, 1973,  resisted  the  draft,  were  ab- 
sent from  the  Armed  Forces  without  leave, 
or  disobeyed  certain  orders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself,  and  Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton)  : 

H.R.  9597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  to  create  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Stockpile  Association  which  shall 
operate  under  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  facilitate  the 
availability  of  essential  natural  resources  and 
to  prevent  disruption  in  the  domestic 
economy;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

H.R.  9598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defen.-e 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Resources  aiid  Materials  Information 
System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous.ng. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Vanber  Veen)  : 

H.R.  959S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  rights,  to  restrict  the 
atithority  for  Inspection  of  Federal  tax  re- 
turns and  the  disclosure  of  Information 
derived  from  such  returns,  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
oversee  the  administration  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

258.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  veterans'  cemeteries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

259.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  social 
security:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitte(i  as 
follows : 

H.R. 7656 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 

I  To   the  amendment   of  Mr.   Richmond,  i 

Page  10,  line  10,  after  "as  follows:"  strike 
out  the  words  "(l)  60%  shall  be  consumers" 
and  substitute  "(1)  10%  shall  be  con- 
.sumers". 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 

Page  ,5,  after  line  25,  add  the  following  new 
subsection  (r) : 

"(r)  The  term  •consumer"  means  any 
person  not  engaged  in  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  cattle  or  the  sale  of  cattle,  beef, 
or  beef  products." 

Page  10,  strike  line  10  and  substitute  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for,  shall  be 
composed  as  follows:  (1)  fifty  percent  shall 
be  consumers  who  are  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  nominations  submitted  by  the 
membership  of  bona  fide  consumer  organiza- 
tions, who  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  ex- 
perienced in  Issues  relating  to  food  and  nu- 
trition policy,  and  who  shall  have  no  mter- 
ests  directly  or  Indirectly  in  any  food  Indus- 
try corporation,  and  (2)  fifty  percent  shall 
be  cattle  producers  appointed  by  the". 

Line  12,  after  the  word  "associations,"  in- 
sert the  words  "general  farm  organizations,". 

Line  23,  after  the  word  "redesignate"  In- 
sert the  word  "producer". 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Septemhc-  iJ,  197.' 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYIMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15    1975 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker 
pears  that  one  of  the  first 
■■gifts"  this  Congresb  will 
the  American  people  during 
oiu-  200th  birthday  will  be  i 
3-cent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
letter.  That  w  ould  be  a  rathe  • 
ute  to  the  heritage  of  his  g 
would  you  not  say?  Yet  In 
this  apparently  inevitable 
much  we  can  leam. 

Since  first  coming  to  Cong 
always  advocated  opening 
riage  of  first  class  mail  to 
petition,  and  I  have  supportec 
ure  which  would  break  up 
monopoly  tlie  Federal  Gov 
in  this  area.  With  our  200tli 
nation  soon  upon  us.  it  w 
fitting  of  this  body  to  reaffiriji 
in  the  free  enterprise  system 
this  long-needed  legislation, 
ing  our  next  200  year.<;.  the 
people   might    look    forward 
postal  service  ?nd  lower  rates 
perpetual  regression  under 
monopolistic,    taxpayer 
tem. 

A  very  fine  editorial  recen 
In  the  Idaho  Free  Press  anc 
well  News  Tribune  regardin 
ject.  In  my  opinion,  it  reflec 
ings  and  desiies  of  a  vast 
our  citizens.  I  strongly  urge 
leagues  read  and  reflect  upoi  i 
monsense  logic  which  comes 
this  piece.  The  article  follows 
New  Mah.  Route? 

The  cliche  about  "you've  got 
what  you  get"  isn't  necessari 
speaking  of  the  federal 

Specifically,  let's  look  at  the 
It  Is  definite  now  that  postal 
the  rate  for  mailing  a  letter — 
13  cents  sometime  after  Chrlstm 

Most  folks  don't  mlud  paylnfe 
thing  If  they  get  their  money's 
the  three  cent  increase  allow  the 
ice    to   do   a   better   Job   of 
mail?  We  doubt  it. 

Are  we  advocating,  therefore, 
In  postal  rates  and  thus  addln; 
tional  debt?  Far  from  It  I  We  are 
ing  that  the  days  of  getting 
for  something    (10  cents  now, 
come)  must  end. 

And  how  best  to  end  it?  It's  ar 
phrase  and  one  that  many  clalrr 
but  let's  see  If  private  enterprise 
better  job.  What  postal  worke 
have  to  do  is  perfect  a  routine 
had  a  couple  of  centuries  of 
they  stUl  cant  get  It  right. 

But  let  a  proprietary  operat^u 
picture  and  we  Just  might  see 
No  promises,  you  understand,  bu 
ful  that  the  letter  carrj-lng 
tet  any  worse. 

Tlie  Idea  of  making  a  buck  or 
spired  many  things  In  this  couni  ry. 
more   technology,  more  conv 
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of  everything  than  any  other  country  lu  the 
world. 

We  also  have  relatively  cheap  postal  rates 
when  compared  with  other  nations  but  the 
thought  of  mailing  a  letter  for  13  cents  Is  a 
bit  much.  No  one  is  foolish  enough  to  think 
that  a  massive  profit-oriented  letter  delivery 
system  could  be  devised  overnight  but  the 
opportunity  should  be  present  for  some  e.\- 
perlmentaclon  In  the  field. 

As  it  now  stiuids  the  governmeut  has  a 
monopoly  on  first  class  mailing  rights  so 
the  cliance  of  taking  a  look  at  a  viable  op- 
tion doesn't  even  exist.  What  we'd  lilce  to  see 
if  a  few  private  companies  established  in 
representative  areas  of  the  coxnitry  and  see 
liow  they  do  in  carrying  the  mail. 

If  it  doesn't  work,  then  so  be  it.  But  maybe, 
just  maybe,  it  will  work  and  we  can  reduce 
the  federal  bureaucracy  some.  In  a  debt- 
laden  government,  any  step  in  that  direction 
must  be  counted  as  beneficial  and  uorthy  ul 
a  chance. 


MIAS   IN  SOUTHEAST   ASIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  T'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Scptcvibcr  15.  1975 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nin 
greatly  pleased  that  the  House  has  ap- 
proved House  Resolution  335,  Select 
Committee  for  Missing  in  Action  SeiTlce- 
men  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  I  cospon- 
sored.  Since  January  27,  1973  when  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement  was  signed  the 
families  of  U.S.  servicemen  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  been  hoping  for 
word  of,  or  retui-n,  of  their  loved  ones. 
Article  8  of  the  agreement  directed  the 
signatory  parties  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  regarding  the  missing,  however 
the  article  is,  for  practical  purposes,  a 
dead  letter.  There  are  still  over  1,100 
Americans  who  are  officially  listed  as 
"missing  In  action." 

For  many  months  now  the  families  of 
the  missing  have  attempted  through 
every  imaginable  channel  to  leai'n  the 
true  facts.  In  this  quest,  these  unfor- 
tunate fantilies  have  stniggled  to  keep 
the  MIA  fBue  before  the  pubUc  and  to 
inspire  enough  Interest  to  generate  an 
active  inquiry  into  the  status  of  the 
MIA's. 

Throughout  the  past  months  I  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  families 
of  S.  Sgt.  Edwin  Jack  Pearce  of  Milford, 
Pa.,  who  has  been  missing  since  March 
29,  1972  and  Lt.  Wesley  Ratzel,  Jr.  of 
Scranton  who  has  been  missing  since 
May  18,  1972.  We  have  continually  con- 
tacted the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  num- 
erous national  organizations  and  spon- 
sored legislative  actions  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  status  of  our  MIA's  and  main- 
tain this  Issue  in  the  public  conscience. 
Yet,  even  as  the  House  voted  to  establish 
this  select  committee  we  know  little  more 
about  our  missing  than  when  we  began 
our  efforts.  I  believe  I  now  understand 
In  some  small  part,  the  frustration 
which  these  families  must  feel.  They 
must  constantly  deal  with  rumors,  with 


false  leads  and  crashed  hopes.  The  tor- 
tures endured  by  the  families  of  these 
missing  Americans  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  They  demand  and  de- 
serve to  have  their  questions  resoh.ed. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  supi^ortod 
the  establishment  of  this  select  commit- 
tee wliich  will  have  the  authoiity  to 
examine  the  status  of  all  U.S.  servicp- 
men  in  Southeast  Asia  who  have  yet  to 
be  accoimted  for. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  resolu- 
tion provided  for  bread  subpoena  and 
investigatory  powei's  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  body  will  see  fit  to  provide  the 
committee  with  financial  support  necr.  - 
sary  to  accomplish  its  task. 

I  believe  the  approval  of  the  select 
committee  will  provide  the  national 
focus  on  the  MIA  problem  which  has 
been  neglected  for  so  long. 


MIAS    MUST   NOT   BE    FORGOTTEN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    C.\LrFOBNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mi*.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  I  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  POW-MIA  issue  for  many 
years.  Early  in  1971, 1  and  my  colleague. 
Don  Riecle,  developed  what  we  called 
the  plan  for  "Proportional  Repatria- 
tion." whereby  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  complete  withdrawal  in  stfiges 
from  Indochina  if  the  other  side  would 
agree  to  complete  return  of  POWs  in 
parallel  stages. 

At  that  time,  I  contacted  every  POW- 
MIA  family  in  California  for  their  reac- 
tion. Some  supported  the  plan  on  the 
grounds  tliat  it  offered  tlie  only  hope  of 
recovering  their  loved  ones;  others  op- 
posed it  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
concede  defeat  in  the  efforts  for  which 
their  loved  ones  had  sacrificed.  On  two 
occasions  I  journeyed  to  Paris  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  PRG  and  the 
North  'Vietnamese;  I  was  able  to  solicit 
from  them  their  first  public  offer  to  re- 
lease all  POWs  if  we  would  withdiaw. 

Our  plan  met  with  rather  extreme 
hostility  from  the  Nixon  administration, 
to  whom  saving  its  own  face  was  several 
times  more  important  than  saving  the 
POW's.  But  as  it  happened,  reality  could 
not  be  denied,  and  the  administration 
was  eventually  forced  to  adopt  a  plan 
very  similar  to  proportional  repatriation. 
Unfortunately,  for  a  number  of  POW's, 
repatriation  came  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coiu'age  and  stead- 
fastness of  some  of  the  families  of  these 
men  imder  the  most  extreme  pressm'e 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  me.  I  am  re- 
minded particularly  of  Mrs.  Barbara 
Mullen  of  Oakland,  Calif.  Mrs.  Mullen's 
husband,  a  Marine  A-4  pilot,  was  shot 
douTi  over  Laos  in  1966.  He  radioed  from 
the  ground  that  he  was  unhurt — and 
nothing  more  was  heard  from  him. 
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At  that  time,  the  Government  did  not 
want  to  admit  we  had  pilots  over  Laos, 
so  Mrs.  Mullen's  troubles  were  further 
compounded.  When  I  first  met  her,  she 
had  lived  with  5  years  of  uncertainty, 
and  she  was  working  night  and  day  to  try 
to  force  her  own  Government  to  give  him 
the  protection  he  deserved.  Now  the  5 
years  have  become  9,  and  hope  can  only 
continue  so  long. 

Now  we  have  832  Americans  listed  as 
MIA  in  Indochina,  another  36  listed 
POW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agony  of  these  fam- 
ilies must  be  incomprehensible  to  those 
who  have  not  undergone  it.  If  your  hus- 
band, father,  or  son  is  killed  in  war,  that 
is  a  great  tragedy,  but  you  can  adjust  to 
it  and  life  can  go  on.  If  he  is  a  known  liv- 
ing prisoner,  you  can  work  for  his  release. 
But  if  you  think  he  is  probably  dead  but 
do  not  know  for  sure,  you  can  do  neither. 
You  are  in  an  intolerable  predicament  in 
which  any  course  you  choose  involves 
guilt  and  the  potential  for  tragedy. 

In  my  view,  anything  we  can  do  to  re- 
solve this  situation  is  effort  v;ell  spent. 
Mr.  Montgomery,'  who  has  spent  even 
more  time  on  the  POW-MIA  issue  than  I 
have,  is  asking  us  to  form  a  select  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem.  Will  it  do 
any  good?  In  all  honesty,  I  am  skeptical. 
But  the  least  we  can  do  is  try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  resolution. 


WHAT  DETROIT  IS  DOING  TO  US 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  be- 
fore the  August  recess,  the  Gazette  Rec- 
ord of  St.  Maries,  Idaho,  published  an 
excellent  editorial  about  the  efforts  made 
by  one  individual  to  increase  gas  mileage. 
It  demonstrated  clearly  to  me  that  sev- 
eral branches  of  Government,  rimning 
several  different  directions,  are  and  al- 
ways will  be,  incapable  of  solving  compli- 
cated technical  problems.  What  Govern- 
ment touches,  by  definition,  must  surely 
go  asunder.  It  is  time  this  Government 
encom'age  men  like  Nils  Nelson — not 
with  elaborate  laws  or  binding  regula- 
tions, but  with  a  reasonable  dose  of  re- 
sponsibility. Govermnent  cannot  and  will 
not  solve  these  problems  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  takes  people — just  peo- 
ple— like  Nils  Nelson  to  show  Detroit — 
and  Washington,  D.C. — that  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  no  sucker.  Individualism 
and  initiative  solve  problems — not 
anemic  taxpayers  and  big  government. 
(Prom  the  St.  Maries  (Idaho)  Gazette 
Record] 

What  Has  DEXRorr  Been  Doing  to  Us? 

The  amount  of  petroleum  in  the  world 
la  finite,  and  in  less  than  half  a  century, 
there  will  be  no  more,  scientists  tell  us. 

We  must  become  lndep)€ndent  of  outside 
sources  for  our  energy,  aU  the  politicians 
tell  us. 

We  must  cut  down  on  the  use  of  im- 
ported oU  immediately.  President  Ford  tells 
us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  must  have  an  intelligent,  well-co- 
ordinated energy  program,  the  Congress  tells 
us. 

We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  give 
you  cars  which  will  save  gasoline,  the  De- 
troit motor  people   tell   us. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  an  article  in 
the  June  issue  of  Popular  Mechanics  makes 
you  sick,  mad  and  ready  to  fight. 

Nils  Nelson  of  Dallas  tells  of  his  experi- 
ence with  his  1973  Pinto  with  a  two  liter 
engine,  four  speed  transmission  and  air 
conditioning.  His  Pinto  was  getting  about 
24 Vi  miles  per  gallon  (at  50  miles  per  hour) 
wlien  he  started  his  experiment.  (We  have 
a  1975  Vega  which  gets  about  20 '^  mpg.  so 
that  sounds  pretty  good.) 

Nelson  didn't  do  anything  weird  to  his 
Pinto,  he  simply  made  changes  (most  of 
them  himself)  using  material  which  he 
could  buy  at  regular  auto  parts  stores.  First 
he  put  on  a  new  air  cleaner — and  increased 
his  mileage  to  29  mpg.  That  cost  $10. 

Next  he  added  a  flexible  fan.  At  a  cost  of 
$10,  that  Increased  his  mileage  1.5  mpg. 
For  $39,  he  added  an  electronic  magneto 
and  got  a  2.8  mpg  Increase.  An  Ignition  kit, 
which  cast  $50,  boosted  the  mileage  by 
another  3.2  mpg  (he's  now  up  to  36.5  mpg). 
Next  came  a  vapor  injector  and  the  addi- 
tion of  headers  and  a  better  breathing  ex- 
haust system.  That  cost  $150 — and  raised 
his  average  to  44.5. 

So,  for  a  cost  of  $259.  plus  some  work  on 
his  part,  he  boosted  his  miles  per  gallon 
from  24.5  to  44.5.  And.  according  to  Popu- 
lar Mechanics,  the  emissions  test  showed 
the  exhaust  was  cleaner  than  required  by 
1975  standards.  And,  the  article  concluded, 
horsepower  and  performance  were  improved. 

So  what  have  the  Detroit  car  makers  been 
doing  to  us?  All  these  changes  were  made 
with  standard  parts.  Why  could  not  the  parts 
have  been  Installed  in  the  first  place? 

How  many  million  barrels  of  oU  a  day 
ar©  burned  up  because  Detroit  hasn't  really 
done   anything   about   it? 

Why  are  American  consumers  treated  like 
suckers? 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  MAIL  VOTER 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  7-year  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  together  with  its  expansion 
to  cover  additional  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, is  a  welcome  sign.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  must  work  at 
democracy  to  make  it  work,  that  we  must 
push  forward  to  guarantee  all  our  citi- 
zens the  right  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  political  leaders  and  repi'e- 
sentatives. 

The  next  urgent  step  is  enactment  of 
a  mail  voter  registration  program  for 
Federal  elections.  I  am  proud  that  my 
own  State,  New  York,  has  created  just 
such  a  program  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  follow  New  York's 
lead.  As  a  sponsor  of  mail  voter  registra- 
tion legislation,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
willingness  of  New  York  to  undertake 
such  an  irmovative  approach  will  prod 
Congress  to  act. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  recent 
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editorial  fi'om  the  Miami  Times  on  this 
issue: 

[From  the  Miami  Times,  Aug.  28,  19751 
Voter  Registration  bt  Mail 

This  has  to  be  one  of  the  best  Ideas  com- 
ing out  of  Congress  during  the  last  two  ad- 
ministrations. U.nfortunately  opponents  are 
voicing  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  the  under- 
taking may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

We  fail  to  see  any  possible  harm  coming 
out  of  a  law  that  would  allow  for  the  first 
time  widespread  public  participation  in  poll- 
tics  when  the  1974  Congressional  Election 
saw  a  turnout  of  less  than  40  per  cent. 

While  it  may  sound  a  might  costly,  the  leg- 
islation would  require  that  a  voter  registra- 
tion form  be  mailed  to  each  hoxisehold  in 
the  country  prior  to  all  federal  elections.  We 
would  anilcipate  the  response  to  be  nothing 
short  of  fantastic. 

When  one  considers  the  present  day  meth- 
ods of  voter  registration  and  its  lack  of  suc- 
cess, what  can  be  more  convenient  than 
dropping  a  post  card  in  the  mail. 

Many  people  who  work  everyday  have 
never  been  able  to  make  trips  to  inconven- 
iently placed  registration  officers  with  short 
hours  of  operation.  For  a  long  time  this 
method  has  been  regarded  as  an  intentional 
ploy  to  deprive  the  working  people  of  an  op- 
portunity to  register.  _^ 

Voter  registration  by  mail  would  be  a  great 
way  for  our  Congressmen  to  celebrate  the 
bicentennial.  If  nothing  else  1976  would  be 
a  more  active  election  year. 


UNION  MEMBERS  DO  NOT  AGREE 
WITH  OFTEN  IRRESPONSIBLE 
LEADERS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Nation  is  embroiled  In  a 
number  of  illegal  strike  actions  by  public 
employee  imions. 

In  New  York  City,  policemen,  sanita- 
tiomnen,  and  teachers  have  violated  that 
States  antistrike  law  with  impmiity. 
They  have,  in  addition,  been  rewarded 
for  doing  so.  In  San  Francisco,  an  illegal 
police  strike  threw  the  city  into  turmoil 
and  disai-ray.  It  was  ended  with  capitula- 
tion to  the  demands  of  imion  leaders.  In 
Pennsylvania,  in  Chicago,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  areas  of  the  country  teach- 
ers are  keeping  children  from  obtaining 
an  education  through  illegal  strikes. 

How  teachers  can  teach  yoimg  people 
respect  for  law  when  they  do  not  respect 
the  law  themselves  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. How  policemen  can  expect  citi- 
zens to  give  them  the  respect  they  de- 
mand is  also  difficult  to  comprehend.  If 
policemen,  teachers,  and  other  public 
employees  may  violate  the  laws  with 
which  „hey  disagree  with  impunity,  why 
should  the  rest  of  us  obey  the  law? 

The  fact  may  be  that  irresponsible 
union  leaders  really  do  not  represent 
their  own  members  when  they  launch 
such  Ulegal  actions. 

In  a  survey  recently  conducted  by  tlie 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  veiT  little  difference  between  the 
views  held  by  the  public  as  a  whole  and 
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the  views  held  by  union 
questions  relating  to  unions 
activities  could  be  discovered. 

According  to  this  survey, 
of  both  the  general  public 
members  favor  antitnist  laws 
union  monopolies.  With  regarp 
dues  being  used  In  political 
76  percent  of  the  union  memlier 
poses  the  practice. 

The  total  public  is  71  pen 
police  strikes  and  so  are  59 
union  members.  A  majority 
general  public  and  labor  ca 
oppose  strikes  by  firemen,  pri^n 
hospital   employees,    and 
ployees. 

Discussing    some    of    these 
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that— 
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Union  leaders  should  not  be 
to  violate  the  law  In  a 
does  not  even  represent  their 
bership.  It  Is  high  time  that 
strikes  by  public  employees 
enforced.  TTie  very  stability 
ciety  depends  upon  such 

I  wish  to  share  with  my 
column,   "Unionists  Don't 
Their  Leaders,"  by  John 
it  appeared  in  the  Phoenix 
September  1,  1975,  and  insert 
Record  at  this  time: 

Unionists  Doit't  Acres  With  Ta^  Leaders 
(By  John  Chamberlain 

Labor  Day  was  sponsored 
American   Federation   of  Labor, 
long   ago   transmuted   into  a 
class   holiday,   a   last   fling   of 
everybody  before  vacations  end 
go  back  to  school.  It  never 
European   May    Day.    an   occasioi  i 
brating  the  class  struggle 

The  truth  Is  that  the 
man  is  "middle  class"  himself 
thajx  many  people  who,  as  the 
"have  It  made."  Eddie  Levenson 
be  Walter  Reuther's  public 
the  automobile  workers  union, 
about  'Tjulldlng  a  new  society  In 
the  old,"  but,  when  It  came  to 
the  auto  workers  held  out  for  the 
valued  by  most  of  the  bourgeoisie '. 

With  unemployment  at  8  or  9  . 
might  think  things  would  changi 
are  due  for  a  shift  In  attitude,  i 
parent  from  a  survey  recently 
the  Opinion  Research  Corporatloi , 
ton,  N.J.,  for  the  Business 
little  difference  between  views 
public  as  a  whole  and  by  union 
particular  on  key  questions 
controversial   matters   as   the 
dues  to  support  political 
right  of  policemen  and  firemen 

Union  members  would  seem  to 
with   their   leaders   about   a   lot 
According  to  the  Opinion 
72  per  cent  of  both  the  general 
union  members  favor  antitrust 
trol   union   monopolies.   The 
of  labor  la  not  asking  for  special 
Where   79   per   cent   of   the 
saj-s  that  the  use  of  union  dues 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

campaigns  should  be  outlawed,  76  per  cent 
of  the  union  membership  Is  of  the  same 
opinion. 

When  It  comes  to  the  use  of  union  per- 
sonnel In  political  campaigns,  labor  has  a 
more  permissive  attitude  thtm  the  general 
public.  A  majority  of  both  groups,  however, 
would  still  ban  politicking  by  officials  on 
union  time — 63  per  cent  of  the  general 
public  disapproves  of  this  practice  as  does 
53  per  cent  of  the  union  membership. 

Back  In  1973.  a  majority  of  union  mem- 
bers were  In  favor  of  granting  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  strikers.  But  today  54  per 
cent  of  organized  labor  Is  against  this  prac- 
tice on  grounds  that  it  subsidizes  one  side 
la  a  dispute  and  hurts  collective  bargain- 
ing. This  is  only  slightly  lower  than  the 
general  public  figure  of  58  per  cent.  And  46 
per  cent  of  union  members  are  even  against 
extending  welfare  benefits  to  strikers.  In 
the  case  of  food  stamps,  however,  two  out 
of  three  union  members  feel  that  strikers 
should  be  permitted  to  buy  them. 

With  garbage  strikes  cropping  \\p  In 
places  like  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  with 
police  either  walking  off  their  Jobs  or 
spending  hours  In  writing  out  meaningless 
reports  In  a  nvunber  of  cities,  the  question 
of  public  service  unionism  Is  very  much  In 
the  news.  Both  labor  and  the  general  public 
continue  to  support  the  right  of  govern- 
mental workers  to  Join  unions.  But  both 
categories  axe  pretty  much  against  letting 
government  employees  strike  when  It 
comes  to  endangering  the  public  safety. 

The  total  public  Is  71  per  cent  against 
police  strikes.  So,  too.  Is  59  per  cent  of 
union  labor.  And  a  majority  In  both  the 
general  public  and  labor  categories  Is 
against  strikes  by  firemen,  prison  guards, 
hospital  employes  and  Federal  en^>loyes. 

Curlotisly,  the  consensus  breaks  down 
when  U  comes  to  letting  teachers  and 
sanitation  workers  strike.  A  majority  of  56 
per  cent  of  the  general  public  oppose  teach- 
er walkouts.  But  only  a  labor  minority  of 
37  per  cent  thinks  teacher  strikes  should  be 
prohibited.  The  same  discrepancy  applies  to 
the  subject  of  garbage  strikes:  where  51  per 
cent  of  the  general  public  would  make  them 
Illegal,  a  minority  of  labor— 40  per  cent — 
would  force  sanitation  workers  to  stav  on 
the  job. 

On  compusory  unionism  for  public  em- 
ployes, 70  per  cent  of  the  total  public  la 
against  It.  A  majority  of  union  members — 
57  per  cent — agrees  with  the  general  pub- 
lic on  this.  So  It  is  the  "bourgeois"  attitude 
toward  the  closed  shop  that  still  prevails 
with  labor  and  the  general  public  alike. 
A  good  thought  for  APL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  to  keep  In  mind  as  he  cele- 
brates the  middle-class  holiday  of  Labor 
Day. 
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NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PL.'VNNINO— A 
DISASTER 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    niAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
of  a  body  which  all  too  often  falls  victim 
to  the  promoters  of  the  big  lie,  that  a 
Government  master  plan  will  rescue  us 
from  whatever  Ills  our  Nation  is  experi- 
encing, it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  reflect 
on  the  message  in  Dr.  HemT  Hazlitt's 
article:  "Natiraial  Economic  Planning:  A 
Disaster." 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
legislation  Into  this  Congress  which  calls 
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for  setting  up  large  and  powerful  Fed- 
eral bureaucracies  to  "plan"  such  things 
as  where  people  .should  work,  where  busi- 
nesses should  be  located,  who  should  work 
at  what  job,  whose  child  should  attend 
which  school,  what  prices  should  be 
charged  for  which  goods,  what  new  prod- 
ucts should  be  developed,  and  doubtless 
many  other  functions  of  which  I  am  not 
yet  av.are.  These  socialistic  proposals,  if 
enacted,  would  do  nothing  but  harm  to 
our  country's  economy  and  productivity, 
net  to  mention  our  national  morale.  Dr. 
Hazliit  clearly  and  logically  points  out 
the  fallacies  inherent  in  the  cure-all 
called  "planning,"  in  one  of  the  most 
concise  and  effective  economic  state- 
ments I  have  seen.  The  article  follows: 

(From  AmericaniKm  Educational  League] 

Nattonal  Eco-vomio  Planning:   A  Disastkji 

(By  Dr.  Henr^'  HazUtt) 

In  the  past  40  j'oars,  government  interven- 
tion In  U.S.  business  affairs  has  expanded  at 
an  accelerating  rate.  The  result  lias  been 
mounting  economic  dl.sniptlon  and  Inflation. 
But  when  such  intrusions  Increasingly  make 
things  worse  than  they  were  liefore,  their 
original  advocates  refuse  either  to  acknowl- 
edge error  or  to  change  their  ways.  Instead, 
what  they  perennially  urge  is  fresh  Interven- 
tion. 

This  distressing  trend  continues  with  re- 
cent organization  of  a  new  Initiative  Com- 
mittee for  National  Economic  Planning,  a 
group  headed  by  labor  leaders  and  liberal 
economists  and  calling  for  government  plan- 
ning of  the  entire  American  economy. 

To  put  this  movement  In  perspective,  let 
me  quote  from  Brltl.sh  economist  Lional  Rob- 
bins,  who  wrote  In  1934,  "Socialism  Is  a  term 
which  is  not  universally  popular.  But  'plan- 
ning'— ah!  magic  word — who  would  not  plan? 
We  may  not  all  be  socialists  now,  but  we  are 
certainly  (nearly)  all  planners.  Yet  .  .  . 
what  does  It  denote  but  socialism— central 
control  of  the  means  of  production?  .  .  .  For 
'planning'  Involves  central  control.  And  cen- 
tral control  excludes  the  right  of  Individual 
disposal  of  one's  labor,  land  or  capital.  Noth- 
ing but  Intellectual  confusion  can  result 
from  a  failure  to  realize  that  Planning  and 
Socialism  are  fundamentally  the  same. " 

Three  basic  errors  have  led  people  to  advo- 
cate the  sul>stitution  of  government  for  pri- 
vate planning.  The  first  Is  the  false  assump- 
tion that  there  Is  very  little  private  economic 
planning.  Antlcapltallst  bias  leads  the  Plan- 
ners to  assume  that  a  free  market  economy 
Is  a  chaos  in  which  we  are  all  either  working 
at  cross-purposes  or  blindly  drifting  along. 
On  the  contrary.  In  a  free  market  most  of 
us,  and  certainly  the  more  enterprising,  ara 
constantly  planning  to  maximize  our  future 
Income,  and  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
chances  to  do  so. 

If  there  Is  no  profit  In  an  endeavor,  It  Is 
a  sign  that  the  labor  and  capital  devoted 
to  It  are  misdirected — the  value  of  the  re- 
sources that  would  be  consumed  in  the 
process  would  be  greater  than  the  worth 
of  what  was  produced. 

This  theme  has  been  brilliantly  stated  by 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp  of  New  York,  point- 
ing out  that  a  major  function  of  profits  Is  to 
guide  and  channel  the  elements  of  produc- 
tion so  as  to  mesh  the  relative  output  of 
thousands  of  different  commodities  with  de- 
mand. Profits  and  prices  maximize  produc- 
tion and  relieve  shortages  quicker  than  any 
other  economic  system.  It  la  well  docu- 
mented that  profits  are  achieved  less  by  rais- 
ing prices  than  by  introducing  economies 
and  efficiencies  that  cut  costs  of  production. 
Biggest  profits — as  a  percentage  of  sales — 
go  to  firms  that  have  achieved  the  lowest 
costs  of  production.  It  Is  in  this  way  that 
productivity  con«itantly  grov.s. 
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The  second  major  error  of  government 
planners  is  their  failure  to  point  out  that 
the  real  question  being  raised  Is  not:  plan  or 
no  plan?  But  whose  plan?  For  when  It  ti 
government  that  lays  down  a  Master  Plan. 
the  plans  of  aU  the  rest  of  us  must  be  either 
set  aside  or  subordinated.  "Planning"  means 
coercion. 

Tlie  more  sophisticated  Planners  disavow 
any  such  Intention.  They  do  not  favor  "co- 
ercive" planning,  they  say,  but  only  "In- 
dicative" planning.  Says  the  new  Initiative 
Committee  for  National  Economic  Planning : 
•The  planning  office  would  not  set  specific 
goals  for  General  Motors,  General  Electric, 
General  PtxMls  or  any  other  individual  firm. 
But  it  would  Indicate  the  number  of  cars,  the 
number  of  generators  and  the  quantity  of 
frozen  foods  we  are  likely  to  require  In,  say, 
five  years,  and  it  would  try  to  induce  the 
relevant  Industries  to  act  accordingly." 

But  suppose  GM  or  GE  preferred  Its  own 
estimates  or  guesses  to  those  of  the  bureau- 
crats? Ah,  then,  we  begin  to  get  hints  of 
coercion:  "The  Inducements  would  bo  laws, 
as  specific  as  necessary,  on  taxes,  subsidies 
and  environmental  problems." 

Tlie  third  major  error  of  the  Planners  Is 
10  assume  that  the  production  plans  of  the 
government  bureaucrats  would  be  more 
knowledgeable  or  objective  than  those  of 
private  industry.  They  would.  In  fact,  be 
.>.ystematlcally  worse  and  often  disastrous. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose.  If  Plan- 
ning had  existed  in  tlie  past,  that  Federal 
bureaucrats  would  have  foreseen  any  earlier 
than  private  Inventors  and  entrepreneurs  the 
development  of  the  railroad,  the  automobile, 
the  airplane,  the  telephone,  radio,  television, 
and  a  thousand  other  Innovations?  Isn't  It 
more  likely  that  the  bureaucratic  plans 
would  have  delayed  or  prevented  these  de- 
velopments? Again,  to  take  the  more  re- 
cent past,  did  our  government  officials  fore- 
see, even  a  week  sooner  than  the  beads  ol 
private  oil  companies,  the  imposition  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  or  the  formation  of  the 
OPEC  cartel? 

The  free  market — the  Interplay  of  money 
prices,  profits  and  losses — Is  the  Indispen- 
sable guide  to  production.  Without  It,  no  bu- 
reaucrat can  solve  the  problem  of  what  com- 
modities and  services  to  produce,  and  In 
what  quantities,  qualities  and  prt^xirtions. 
And  most  bureaucrats'  production  schedules 
would  be  those  appearing  to  have  the  most 
political  appeal! 

Three  examples  of  government  planning 
emphasize  these  points.  Everyone  agrees  that 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
in  keeping  natural  gas  prices  far  below  free- 
market  levels  for  the  past  21  years,  has 
brought  about  the  present  alarming  short- 
age. For  prtce-flxing  did  two  things:  It  en- 
couraged an  enormously  wasteful  demand 
for  and  use  of  natural  gas,  and  it  seriously 
lessened  incentive  to  explore  and  drill  for 
new  supplies. 

As  to  oil,  if  Congress  and  the  environmen- 
talists had  not  for  years  held  up  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  we  would  today  enjoy  much  greater 
self-sufficiency  In  gasoline  supplies.  And 
look  at  what  a  quasl-government  agency — 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board — has  done  to  our 
currency  ...  It  has  turned  out  irredeemable 
paper  money  on  the  printing  presses,  with 
.sheer  IrresporLslbillty,  yielding  disastrous  in- 
flation over  the  last  40  years! 

Advocates  of  Planning  persistently  Ignore 
the  frightful  record  of  past  failures  and  ca- 
tastrophes. That  record,  in  their  minds.  Is 
irrelevant.  Those  failures  came  about  be- 
c.iiuse  the  government's  previous  plans  were 
wrong.  But  in  the  future  they  will  be  right, 
because  the  advocates  always  envisage  them- 
selves— or  at  least  others  v.lth  equally 
faultless  foresight — in  charge  of  the  future. 
Harsh  experience  never  seems  to  dl.soourage 
the  Utopian  statists! 

CXXI 1815— Part  22 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBB-^TNG 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NTW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1975 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  our  colleague  from  the  State  of 
California,  George  Miller,  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Law  and  Government  Relations  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  bill  H.R. 
15,  a  bill  to  control  lobbying.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's testimony  was  most  thought-pro- 
voking and  I  am  certain  will  be  fully 
considered  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  would  like  to  have  it  re- 
printed in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Members  who  were  not  able  to 
hear  it. 

Congressman  Miller's  remarks  follow : 
Remarks  of  Congressman  George  MTT.ira 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  appear 
before  this  subcommittee  today,  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  kind  Invitation.  The  bills  before 
this  sulKommlttee,  H.R.  15  and  H  Jt.  1734,  are 
among  the  most  significant  political  reform 
bills  before  the  Congress  this  session.  Their 
Importance  stems  from  the  fact  that  they 
attempt  to  regulate  the  amount  of  Influence 
which  lobbyists  exert  upon  legislators  and 
administrators  on  behalf  of  special  Interests. 

Let  me  Immediately  state  that  I  know  of 
not  a  single  legislator  who  would  advocate 
barring  lobbyists  from  contact  with  elected 
or  other  governmental  officials.  I  am  certain 
that  most  other  Congressmen  have  found 
that  lobbyists  frequently  &ie  Invaluable 
sources  of  information  regarding  legislation 
and  problems  facing  the  Congress.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  most  sophisticated  and  effective 
lobbying  Is  conducted  by  non-profit,  non- 
corporate, public  Interest  organizations 
whose  positions  are  advocated  on  behalf  of 
tlie  general  public  rather  than  for  the  finan- 
cial benefit  of  a  group  of  citizens. 

Tlie  critical  task  before  this  subcommittee 
is  to  draft  legislation  which  will  restrain  the 
use  of  money,  gifts  and  other  forms  of  con- 
sideration to  sway  legislators'  views,  quite 
apart  from  the  merits  of  a  particular  bill.  Let 
me  be  very  blunt.  Traditionally,  there  has 
developed  a  oozy  and.  In  my  mlTMl.  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  antl -democratic,  rela- 
tionship between  lobbyists  for  special  inter- 
ests and  government  officials. 

At  times,  the  nature  of  this  relationship 
has  been  overt — lobbyists  wining  and  dining 
congressmen,  buying  gifts  and  making  cam- 
paign donations.  Other  times,  those  acts 
which  tighten  the  bonds  between  lobbyists 
and  legislators  have  been  more  subtle — in- 
volving dealings  with  a  legislator's  outside 
business  and  the  acceptance  of  favors  or 
funds  from  lobbyists'  employers. 

Drawing  up  regulations  to  restrict  such 
unjustifiable  activities  will  be  a  difficult 
process.  I  am  certain  that  this  subcommittee 
wUl  keep  in  mind  the  First  Amendment 
guarantees  to  freedom  of  petition  and  draw 
this  legislation  so  as  to  eliminate  any  In- 
fringement of  these  basic  rights. 

But  whatever  the  problems  nssocinted  with 
WTiting  a  bill  of  this  nature,  I  am  sure  that 
the  subcommittee  recognizes  the  great  public 
demand  lor  legislation.  As  a  member  from 
Calllcirnia.  I  can  only  relay  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  that  State  in  this  area.  Within  the 
past  few  years  a  number  of  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion have  been  enacted  which  regulate  polit- 
ical gifts  and  as-soclations  v.ith  special  In- 
terests. The  Waxman-Dymally  Campaign  Dis- 
closure Lnw.  co-nuthored  by  my  distinguished 
crl!ep.r:ne  from  California.  Renrv  Waxman. 
When  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Le£^- 


lature.  requires  campaign  disclosure  of  both 
candidates  and  major  contributors.  The 
Conflict  of  Interest  Bill  by  Senator  Moscone. 
which  I  helped  draft,  provides  a  mechanism 
vliereby  the  puWlc  Is  Informed  of  the  finan- 
cial conflicts  of  Interest  of  their  legis- 
lators. 

But  the  voters  of  California  demanded  even 
greater  openness  in  government.  When  the 
Legislature  failed  to  enact  more  stringent 
laws,  the  voters  took  matters  into  their  ov.ii 
hands  and  passed.  In  June  1974,  Proposltlf  n 
9.  This  action  established  a  Fair  Political 
I*racticcs  Commission  to  ox'ersee  the  admin- 
istration of  tough  laws  regulating  lobbyists' 
expenditures,  disclosures,  campaign  spending 
limitations  and  conflicts  of  interest.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  ought  to  enact 
smUlar  reforms  through  legislation  which,  in 
my  opinion,  ought  to  be  considerably  broad- 
er than  the  bill  you  are  today  considering. 

The  preamble  to  the  California  Reform  Act 
States,  m  part,  that  "Public  officials,  whether 
elected  or  appointed,  should  perform  their 
duties  in  an  Impartial  manner,  free  from 
biases  caused  by  their  own  financial  Interests 
or  the  financial  Interests  of  persons  who  V  ave 
.supported  them".  With  regard  to  H.R.  15.  I 
believe  that  the  livelihood  of  Influence 
through  contribution  or  gift  remains  un- 
reasonably strong  despite  the  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  features  of  bill.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  the  recordkeeping  and  filing  re- 
quirements in  Section  5  will  result  In  au 
avalanche  of  paperwork  and  records  which. 
by  sheer  weight  of  their  volume,  will  preclude 
exhaustive  examination  and  not  substantive- 
ly reduce  the  Impact  of  private  interest 
money  on  leglslatlotL 

I  do  not  feel  that  letter  writing  by  lobby- 
ists Is  an  activity  which  ought  to  merit  the 
close  Inspection  which  this  legislation  re- 
quires. Letters,  telegrams,  office  visits  and 
telephone  calls  are  means  of  Influencing  a 
legislator  readily  available  to  the  general 
public.  Attempts  to  restrict  or  regulate  these 
modes  of  communication  would,  In  my 
opinion,  possibly  represent  restrictions  on 
the  First  Amendment  rights  to  petition  the 
government. 

What  enables  a  lobbyist  to  gain  an  un- 
usual degree  of  Influence  with  the  legislator 
Is  often  the  lobbyist's  abilities  to  expend 
amounts  of  money  far  beyond  the  capability 
of  the  average  unaffiliated  citizen  or  most 
public  Interest  organizations.  By  expending 
a  large  amount  of  money,  or  by  doing  favors 
or  giving  gifts,  this  form  of  lobbying  creates 
a  conflict  of  Interest  with  the  public  interest, 
and  it  should  not  be  permitted.  I  believe 
that  the  legislation  before  you  must  be 
amended  so  as  to  divorce  government  from 
the  financial  Influences  of  private  interests. 
I  would.  In  this  spirit,  like  to  suggest  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  which  I  believe  would 
strengthen  the  bill  before  you: 

In  California,  a  lobbyist  Is  now  prohibited 
from  spending  more  than  810  per  month  p^r 
legislator  In  gifts,  donations.  In-klnd  contri- 
butions, or  In  any  other  form.  Granting  that 
everything  Is  more  expensive  In  Washington, 
I  believe  that  a  similar  ceiling  should  be 
set  for  lobbyists  in  relations  with  Federal 
officials:  I  cannot  stress  this  point  too 
strongly.  Requiring  disclosure  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  thousands  which  some  lob- 
bies now  spend  to  Influence  congressmen  will 
not  in  itself  curtail  their  unreasonable  in- 
fluence. I  maintain  that  it  Is  not  enough  to 
knoir  of  these  expenditures:  it  Is  necessan,' 
to  curtail  them  and,  with  them,  the  Influence 
of  the  private  interests.  The  impact  of  this 
reform  in  Sacramento  Is  already  apparent. 
At  the  well  known  watering-holes  in  prox- 
imity to  the  Capitol  where  lobbyists,  until 
this  year,  bandrolled  legislators'  meals,  state 
officials  now  pick  up  their  own  checks.  Leg- 
islators reportedly  are  spending  increased 
amounts 'Of  time  In  their  own  offices  instead 
of  in  secluded  conference  with  lobbyists,  and 
I  understand  some  are  even  brownbagglng 
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their  lunch  to  the  Capitol.  I  su  [gest  that  a 
celling  on  lobbyist  expenditure  a  does  not 
curb  the  right  to  petition,  but  does  repre- 
sent a  basic  reform  which  should  be  Included 
in  any  lobby  reg\ilation  bill. 

I  favor  the  mandatory  discldsure  of  all 
honorariums  accepted  by  congr»ssmen  and 
other  Federal  officials  coverd  b]  this  legis- 
lation, psirticulaxly  from  thos>  organiza- 
tions or  interests  employing  lobliyists. 

I  suggest  that  this  subcomr  ilttee  write 
into  the  legislation  a  ban  on  fliancial  rela- 
tionship between  congressmen's  outside  In- 
terests, such  as  businesses,  law  o  Bees,  insur- 
ance firms,  and  any  lobbyist  or  member  of 
au  organization  represented  by  a  lobbyist. 
This  amendment  would  curtail  ;he  practice 
by  which  lobbyists,  and  the  £  nancial  In- 
terests they  represent,  direct  substantial 
amounts  of  business  into  firm  5  in  which 
congressmen,  high  level  admin  strators,  or 
their  families  are  members.  Tl  is  form  of 
financial  liaison  is  every  bit  as  d:  rect  a  form 
of  influence  as  the  other  forms  <  if  monetary 
Influence  I  have  mentioned  and  which  this 
act  seeks  to  regulate. 

This  practice  results  in  flnan:lal  better- 
ment of  a  public  servant  through  the  pataron- 
age  of  an  interest  which  be  or  she  Is  sup- 
posed to  consider  dispassionately  in  the  leg- 
islative sphere;  I  would  submit  that,  prac- 
tically speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  two  spheres. 

•  Lastly,  I  would  advocate  the  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  reforms  I  have  adv  Dcated  her© 
today.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  member  of 
Congress  should  accept  any  font  of  outside 
income  from  whatever  source.  V  rltlng  laws 
which  detail  in  complicated  fahlon  what 
forms  of  outside  Income  are  anC  which  are 
not  allowable  do  not  necessarily  result  In 
open  or  honest  government.  As  this  bill 
stands,  some  of  these  reforms  may  result 
in  little  more  than  thousands  of  pages  of 
undlgestable  computer  prlnt-ou  .  I  believe 
that  the  job  of  congressmen  s:  lould  be  a 
full  time  Job.  I  do  not  feel  thai  a  member 
of  Congress  can  approach  an  Issue  with  the 
pragmatism  and  total  openness  lis  constit- 
uents have  a  right  to  expect  if  lie  depends, 
for  a  portion  of  his  Income,  en  interests 
which  may  in  some  manner  influence  his 
decision.  1  know  of  no  way  to  ena  ure  against 
thla  conflict  of  interest  except  l^y  prohibit- 
ing such   outside  Income  altogether. 

•  I  believe  that  this  legislation  fehould  halt 
the  employment  of  our  former  cclleagues  by 
interests  which  seek  to  utilize  the  benefits 
they  enjoy  as  former  Members.  This  legis- 
lation should  ban  all  lobbyists  who  ase  for- 
mer Members  from  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the  gymnasium,  the  Members'  djning  room, 
and  other  areas  designated  for  tie  sole  ms» 
of  Members  and  former  Members.  By  hiring 
former  Members  as  their  lobbyl  sts,  special 
interests  have  exerted  influeme  through 
means  barred  to  those  with  comp  sting  opin- 
ions not  fortunate  enough  to  ha'e  a  former 
Member  as  their  lobbyist.  MalntMning  this 
loophole,  therefore,  perpetuates  in  inequity 
In  the  law  which  this  subcomml  tee  should 
not  tolerate. 

•  Related  to  this  point,  I  beliei  e  that  this 
subcommittee  ought  to  Include  n  this  bill 
a  section  restricting  the  movemi  nt  of  gov- 
ernment officials  from  pubUc  Jc  bs  to  lob- 
bying and  other  private  sector  jobs  which 
capitalize  on  contacts  and  ex  lertise  ac- 
quired in  federal  service.  We  at;empted  to 
enact  a  similar  ban  in  the  Califc  mla  Legis- 
lature when  I  worked  there.  I  s  jbmit  that 
of  the  expectation  of  lucrativ<  executive 
and  lobbying  positions  in  the  pr  vate  sector 
constitute  a  grave  violation  of  the  public 
trust.  Yet  repeatedly  former  M  imbers  ac- 
cept employment  with  business  is  and  In- 
terests dealing  with  subjects  on  vblch  they 
had  Influence  while  In  the  C<  ngress.  In 
the  case  of  the  last  few  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture, we  have  seen  a  game  ot  musical 
chairs    between    the    great    farm    organ  iza- 
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tions  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  Is  supposed  to  regulate  and  mper- 

vlse  the  farming  industry.  And  this  scene  Is 
repeated  again  and  again,  in  Federal  agen- 
cies around  the  country.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  subcommittee  consider  barring  for 
two  years  those  Federal  employees  covered 
by  H.R.  15,  including  former  congressmen, 
from  empl03rment  with  any  group  involved 
m  business  related  to  his  past  work  which 
might  have  Interests  in  pending  legislation 
or  administrative  rulings. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  Sec.  4(4) 
be  amended  to  require  that  the  record  of 
any  expenditure  made  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  a  Federal  officer  or  employee  include  the 
size  and  date  of  expenditure,  the  full  name 
and  address  of  the  recipient,  a  description  of 
the  reasons  for  such  payment.  Including  a 
citation  of  any  legislation  in  which  the  lob- 
byist's Interests  are  involved. 

Lastly,  I  would  advise  that  all  records  of 
the  Commission  containing  information  re- 
quired in  Sec.  4,  be  open  for  public  examina- 
tion. 

The  suggested  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  offered  this  morning  would 
bring  about  substantive  changes  in  the  style 
of  lobbying  in  Washington.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  revisions  which  I  have  sug- 
gested would  limit  access  to  legislators  in 
an  unreasonable  way.  I  do  believe  that  they 
would  ensure  that  the  voice  of  the  public 
interest  will  not  bo  overwhelmed  in  the  fu- 
ture by  the  more  well-heeled  advice  of  the 
special  Interests.  These  amendments  would 
ensure  that  the  line  separating  lobbyists 
from  legislators  and  administrators  is  dis- 
tinct, and  that  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
public  servants  will  be  the  interests  of  our 
citizens  and  not  the  whims  of  contributors 
and  clients. 

I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  takes  these 
recommendations  to  heart  and  reports  out 
legislation  Incorporating  their  spirit.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today. 


THE  GUNS  OP  AUTUMN 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  a 
broader  attack  on  gun  ownership  gen- 
erally, our  Nation's  news  media  has  re- 
cently launched  a  direct  attack  on  the 
American  hunter.  In  such  treatments  as 
the  CBS  program  "The  Guns  of 
Autumn,"  the  hunter  is  painted  as  a 
gun-crazed  lunatic,  obsessed  with  killing 
whatever  beast  crosses  his  path.  This 
grossly  distorted  image  does  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  many  thousands  of  honor- 
able men  and  women  who  enjoy  hunting 
for  the  exercise,  enjoyment  of  being  out- 
doors, and  having  the  opportunity  to  in- 
expensively add  to  their  family's  supply 
of  meat.  One  newsman  who  has  con- 
demned this  irresponsible  disservice  to 
the  legitimate  practice  of  hunting  in 
America  is  Gene  Mueller  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  His  recent  column  reflecting 
on  the  CBS  program,  along  with  com- 
ments he  has  received  from  hunters  in 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  area  is 
highly  recommended  for  my  colleagues' 
attention.  His  remarks  put  in  excellent 
perspective  the  treatment  hunting  has 
received  by  some  of  his  fellow  journal- 
ists. The  article  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  9,  1975] 

"Guns  of  Autumn":  a  Tragic  Comedy 
(By  Gene  Mueller) 

When  Bill  Leonard,  senior  vice  president  of 
CBS  television,  announced  last  Friday  nights 
showing  of  "The  Guns  of  Autumn,"  he  said, 
"This  is  purely  and  simply  a  broadcast  about 
hunting.  It  is  about  how  deeply  the  urge 
to  hunt  reaches  into  the  American  psyche— 
about  the  incredible  efforts  men  and  women 
make  to  fulfill  that  urge  to  chase,  to  hunt 
and  to  kill." 

Baloney.  There  was  nothing  pure,  nothing 
simple  about  the  program.  There  were  abso- 
lutely no  conclusions  reached  or  sound  ex- 
planations offered  about  the  American 
"psyche  " — v/hatever  that  may  be. 

What  I  viewed  was  a  tragic  comedy  of  TV 
cutting  room  clippings  that  subtly  attempted 
to  show  hunters  as  two-legged  animals  su- 
perior in  equipment  and  know-how  to  their 
prey.  Especially  when  the  "superior"  human 
cuts  down  the  odds  by  "himting"  on  enclosed 
game  farms — as  shown  in  some  parts  of  the 
program. 

What  a  pity  CBS  didn't  realize  such  epi- 
sodes hardly  can  be  classified  representative 
of  the  20-odd  million  American  huntTs  who 
rarely  can  afford  or  wish  to  participate  in 
managed  pay-for-game  farm  shooting. 

The  same  goes  for  culling  of  buffalo  herds 
Seriously,  now.  How  many  people  hunt  buf- 
falo? Yet  CBS  wasted  much  precious  time  In 
90  minutes  that  could  have  been  spent  ob- 
jectively with  a  few  weather-beaten  water- 
fowlers  in  an  off-shore  duck  blind  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  film  footage  may  not  have 
resulted  in  a  hoped-for  duck  slaughter  to 
add  shock  value  to  virgin  eves,  but  III  b»* 
a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  the  guvs  in  the  le^.f- 
covered  blind  would  have  emerged  smiling 
Just  the  same  and  called  it  hunting. 

Get  it  Mr.  Leonard?  No  knee-jerk,  sc^il- 
searching  questions  about  age-old  humRu 
desires.  Just  a  wish  to  be  among  wind,  water 
grass  and  trees,  with  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing home  supper  for  the  family.  Never  mind 
reminding  hunters  that  super  markets  sel! 
meat  and  there  is  no  longer  a  need  to  do  It 
the  hard  way. 

And  the  next  time  Dan  Rather  is  asked  to 
narrate  a  "news'  program  of  that  type  we 
should  hope  Rather  would  get  a  few  facts 
straight  before  exercising  his  golden  throat 
Legal  waterfowl  shooting  begins  one  half 
hour  before  sunrise  in  most  locales.  So  when 
a  Pennsylvania  game  official  reminded  hunt- 
ers in  the  uproarious  segment  on  duck  and 
goose  hunting  about  exact  sunrise  arrivals 
Rather  (or  his  script  writers)  assumed  that 
the  hunters  promptly  started  shooting  il- 
legally a  half  hour  before  the  sun  showed  its 
face.  Oh.  well. 

Here  Is  a  sampling  of  opluioiis  by  Wash- 
ington Star  readers  who  watched  "The  Guns 
of  Autumn": 

Robert  Iseman.  a  hunter  who  lives  in 
Bowie:  "I've  hunted  for  16  years  now  and 
definitely  did  not  think  the  program  rep- 
resented hunting  in  the  least." 

Roy  Hutchinson,  a  non-hunter  who  lives 
in  Eliicott  City:  "I  don't  think  the  game  farm 
portions  of  the  program  should  have  been 
shown  because  such  activities  do  not  accur- 
ately describe  hunting.  Overall,  I  did  not 
think  the  program  was  detrimental  to  h'Tt- 
Ing." 

Paul  Poteat,  a  hunter  who  lives  In  I-n- 
ham:  "I've  hunted  for  10  years  and  I've  yet 
to  pay  to  hunt.  I  can  barely  afford  licenses 
and  game  stamps,  let  alone  pay  $400  to  shoo' 
a  penned-up  buffalo.  I  thought  the  program 
was  disgusting  and  one-sided." 

Mai  Lee,  a  non-hunter  who  lives  In  Rock- 
vllle:  "Why  wasn't  emphasis  placed  on  the 
wildlife  damage  being  done  through  increas- 
ing land  development,  rather  than  hunters? 

Hunters  have  done  more  to  aid  wildlife 
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than  any  other  group  of  people  in  the  coun- 
try." 

Gary  Fields,  a  hunter  who  lives  In  Lan- 
ham:  "It  was  very  one-sided.  Nothing  was 
mentioned  about  what  happens  to  game 
after  the  htmt.  I,  for  one  enjoy  eating  wild 
tnine." 

In  all,  I  thought  "Tlie  Guns  of  Autumn" 
lacked  basic  honesty  and  clumsily  showed 
antl-huntlng  sentiments  by  the  producers 
throughout — not  exactly  desirable  In  ariy- 
thlng  classified  o  news  program. 


US.  LABORS  HERITAGE  STRESSES 
TODAYS  TASKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1975 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Labor  Day 
1975,  falling  near  the  beginning  of  our 
Nation's  Bicentennial  Year,  served  to 
remind  many  citizens  not  only  that  or- 
ganized labor  and  unions  in  America  are 
older  tlian  the  United  States  itself  but 
also  that  the  contributions  made  by 
working  men  and  women  and  their  or- 
ganizations to  America's  greatness  are 
beyond  calculation. 

Perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  group, 
as  I  emphasized  in  my  Labor  Day  gi'eet- 
ings  to  the  labor  movement  of  my  dis- 
tilct.  America  is  Indebted  to  its  working 
people  and  their  unions  for  tlie  growth 
of  political,  social  and  economic  democ- 
racy, achievements  tliat  have  made 
America  for  200  years  an  example  for 
the  world. 

Democratic  unionism,  having  built  the 
foundations  of  our  country's  strength 
and  progi-ess  over  the  past  two  centuries 
will,  I  am  confident,  continue  during  the 
coming  centuries  to  open  new  horizons 
of  freedom,  justice  and  opportunity  for 
America's  future  generations. 

One  of  this  year's  outstanding  Labor 
Day  addresses  was  offered  at  the  annual 
Labor  Day  Mass  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Slirine  in  Washington  by  President 
Joseph  T.  Power,  general  president  of 
the  Operative  Plasterers'  and  Cement 
Masons'  International  Association  AFL- 
CIO. 

President  Power's  thought-provoking 
speech  is  especially  valuable  because  It 
stresses  American  labor's  great  heritage 
against  labor's  equally  great  complex  of 
problems  and  tasks  today. 

I  commend  Pi'esident  Power's  addiess 
to  m>-  colleagues  and  to  all  others  con- 
cerned with  American  labor's  pi'esent 
and  future: 

Labob  Dav  Address 
(By  Joseph  T.  Power) 

Your  Excellency,  distinguished  guests  on 
the  dais,  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ 
and  in  labor,  friends: 

Today  is  Labor's  Day.  It  is  a  day  when  we 
honor,  not  a  particular  person  or  a  product, 
but  a  day  we  have  dedicated  to  the  millions 
of  workers  in  our  country  and  the  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  our  society. 

However,  as  Catholics,  it  is  impossible  for 
"s  to  commemorate  the  role  of  the  labor 
movement  in  America  without  also  celebrat- 
ing the  memory  of  James  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
Each  year  at  this  time  we  publicly  place 
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Cardinal  Gibbons'  Ufe  and  work  before  the 
Church  in  America,  and  we  do  this  for  two 
reasons:  firsit,  because  of  what  his  life  meant 
in  his  own  day;  second,  because  of  what  his 
life  can  mean  for  us  today. 

The  Church  In  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways felt  at  home  In  the  labor  movement. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  but  no 
single  factor  loom.s  larger  in  the  hlslory  of 
the  Church  and  labor  than  the  life  of  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  Gibbons  spent  most  of  his 
life  as  a  Bishop  interpreting  Catholicism  to 
America  and  interpreting  the  style  and  sub- 
stance of  life  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  did  this  so  well  that  near 
the  end  of  his  life  former  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  of  Gibbons:  "Taking  your  life 
as  a  whole.  I  think  you  now  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  most  respected  and  vener- 
ated and  useful  citizen  of  our  country." 

No  single  event  was  more  important  in 
this  process  of  interpretation  than  Gibbons' 
work  of  lielplng  the  Church  as  a  whole  grasp 
the  unique  situation  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  Because  of  what  Gibbons  did  in 
going  to  Rome  in  1887  to  make  the  case  for 
the  freedom  of  the  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  the  right  of  Catholics  to 
participate  fiUly  in  It,  the  road  was  open  for 
hundreds  of  lay  Catholics  to  pursue  social 
and  economic  Jvistlce  in  our  country  for  the 
last  century  through  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement.  Wl^at  Gibbons  did  in 
his  day  speaks  to  us  In  our  day.  He  saw  the 
Church's  role  In  the  labor  movement  as  part 
of  a  larger  picture.  The  task  of  Catholics  was 
to  share  fully  In  their  society,  seeking  to 
shape  and  build  a  society  with  justice  for  all 
as  Its  foundation,  liberty  for  all  its  rule  and 
peace  for  all  Americans  and  others  on  our 
globe  as  our  goal.  If  we  can  fulfiU  his  ex- 
ample, the  standards  Gibbons  set  for  Catho- 
lics in  his  day  will  be  fulfilled  in  our  own. 

Even  though  Labor  Day  Is  now  right  up 
there  with  Monday  night  football  and  other 
event*  of  great  moment,  what  has  reaUy 
evolved  since  that  first  special  day  for  labor 
is  that  Labor  Day,  as  a  day,  has  simply  be- 
come part  of  the  fabric  of  American  life. 
And  was  that  not  our  goal  in  the  first  place? 

Labor  Day  deserves  to  be  special  not  be- 
cause someone  declares  it  so.  Labor  Day  de- 
serves to  be  special — and  It  U  sp>eclal — be- 
cause tt^.e  American  labor  movement,  just 
like  the  American  veteran  or  the  American 
patriot,  has  rightly  earned  Itself  a  place  In 
the  sun. 

After  all.  what  Is  the  labor  movement  in 
1975  if  it  isn't  a  regular  part  of  American 
life;  special  but  not  alien,  separate  but  not 
detached. 

I  might  add  that  Labor  Day  speakers 
should  be  treated  accordingly  as  weU.  I  cant 
help  but  feel  that  If  a  certain  group  of 
friends  of  this  speaker,  from  "back  of  the 
yards '  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago,  were 
to  see  me  standing  among  this  clergy,  this 
high  clergy  and  these  distinguished  guests, 
they  would  not  think  it  was  a  special  day  of 
any  sort,  but  rather  they  would  swear  there 
was  an  "exorcism"  being  performed  on  yoins 
truly. 

While  I  do  believe  we  shoiUd  frankly  re- 
joice In  our  absorption  into  American  life, 
it  Is  just  because  of  that  evolution  that 
Labor  Day  means  so  much  to  me.  This  day 
Is  Indeed  special,  and  a  number  of  things 
need  to  be  said. 

Labor  Day  1975  finds  our  movement,  and 
the  nation  we  have  contributed  so  much  to, 
as  beset  by  troubles  and  as  distraught  as  in 
no  other  time  since  the  cataclysm  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

By  any  standards  we  enjoy  imparalleled 
prosperity.  Yet  we  are  in  the  depths  of  a 
searing  recession;  in  my  own  industry,  a 
depression.  Energy,  inflation,  interest  rates 
and  unemployment  are  the  first  words  out  of 
our  mouths — not  prosperity,  good  times, 
savings  or  work. 

It  seems  to  me  ihat  it  is  a  time  to  go  back 
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to  basics,  some  of  the  basics  that  propelled 
our  movement  to  the  pinnacle  of  being  so 
much  a  part  of  American  life. 

One  of  those  basics  Is  testified  to  by  this 
very  audience,  both  on  the  dais  and  other- 
wise. For  all  of  you  are  "labor  leaders"  in 
the  proud  sense  that  I  most  like  to  use  that 
phrase. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  other  time  in  my 
memory  when  the  need  for  leadership — 
strong  leadership  at  everj'  level — has  been 
greater  than  right  now. 

Tlie  devastating  recession  continues  virtu- 
ally unabated  as  it  has  for  month  after 
month.  The  President,  they  say,  is  growing 
more  confident  In  office  as  he  vetoes  bill  after 
bill  designed  to  aid  recovery.  The  Demo- 
cratic Congress  is  beginning  to  resemble  a 
great,  beached  whale,  surely  tlie  largest  item 
on  the  horizon,  yet  completely  immobile.  It 
has  been  either  unwilling  c«  Just  plain  un- 
able to  override  the  President's  vetoes  on 
job-oriented  legislation,  and  it  appears  to 
be  In  utter  disarray. 

It  Is  beginning  to  look  to  me  that  once 
again  those  of  us  in  the  labor  movement  are 
going  to  have  to  weather  the  storm  alone, 
swallow  the  grist  of  the  hard  times,  and 
fight  our  own  way  to  recovery.  We  have  done 
It  before  and  while  no  other  no-called  reces- 
sion has  hit  as  long  and  as  hard  as  this  one, 
there  is  now  every  appearance  to  me  that  we 
are  largely  on  our  own. 

That  is  why  on  occasions  like  this  I  learn 
again  something  1  try  never  to  forget,  and 
tliat  is  the  fact  that  labors  best  hope  in 
1975  is  the  strength  and  the  courage  of  our 
own  leadership.  The  local  union,  the  na- 
tional union,  mamied  by  genuine  labor  lead- 
ers, individuals  in  membership  and  in  of- 
fice, they  remain  the  backbone  of  the  labor 
movement  and  our  key  to  recovery. 

I  think  it  Is  important  on  occasions  like 
this  that  we  stop  for  a  moment  and  analyze 
some  of  the  qualities  of  the  labor  leader, 
qualities  responsible  for  every  past  8ucces.s 
and  which  are  vital  to  recovery  in  1975. 

The  first  of  those  qualities  is  simple  aiid 
basic.  It  is  love  of  craft.  The  respect  and 
admirarion  for  the  art  and  technique  of  your 
trade.  It  begins  with  ability  and  Inclination, 
grows  with  training  and  refinement,  and 
matures  with  the  dsy-by-day  practice  of  be- 
ing on  the  job,  doing  your  job  as  best  you 
can.  I  have  never  known  a  labor  leader  who 
did  not  possess  a  deep  underlring  love  and 
respect  for  his  craft.  Such  a  simple  belief, 
one  widely  shared,  now  so  often  abandoned, 
is  still  the  taproot  of  every  union  leader. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  cliche  "work 
ethic"  thnt  is  so  often  bandied  about,  that 
all  work,  any  work  is  simply  marvelous— 
whether  it  is  changing  bedpans  or  following 
the  elephants  around  the  circus  with  a 
shovel.  That  was  chicanery,  pure  and  simple, 

Z  sm  talking  about  the  genuine  work  ethic 
of  pride  in  craft  that  had  its  beginnings  in 
the  Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  has  always 
been  sustained  over  the  years  by  the  craft 
pride  of  imlon  workers.  All  of  us  hear  a  lot 
of  talk  nowadays  about  the  "good  old  days." 
and  the  wave  of  nostalgia  that  has  swept 
the  country  in  recent  years. 

The  success  of  "The  Waltons"  on  television 
and  the  various  books  and  motion  picture? 
looking  nostalgically  to  the  past  have  been 
selling  us  the  view  that  everything  in  the 
"good  old  days"  was  good.  And  most  of  every- 
thing today  Is  something  less  than  good. 
That's  pretty  hard  to  argue  with  when  one 
looks  at  conditions  today. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  all  of  us  over  a  cer- 
tain age  will  admit  that  despite  the  fun  of 
remembering  your  own  particular  "good  old 
days."  whenever  they  were,  not  everything 
in  the  past  was  good,  or  sometimes  even 
half -good. 

What  I  think  people  are  saying  Is  that 
years  ago  certain  awfully  worthwhile  quali- 
ties of  honor,   integrity  and  hard-working 
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craltsmanship  were  very  much 
monly  found  than  they  are  today, 

It  Isn't  that  those  qualities  dot 
1975  at  all.  They  do  exist.  It's 
so  hard  to  find  them  anymore. 
they  were  common.  In  the  present 
scarce.  They  are  a  true  "endangered 
that  when  found  should  be 
and  protected. 

It  is  my  belief  that  those 
exemplified  by  this  audience  and 
movement.  So  be  cai-eful!  All  of  j 
endangered  I 

There  Is  a  second  quality  that  ai 
present  here   today.  It  stems  fr 
craft  and  Is  still  worth  noting  in 
and  pride  in  craft  will  lead  to 
people  in  your  craft  and  the  desife 
ihem    beyond    the    companionsh 
worlcplace. 

As  important  as  the  craft  is, 
seen  simply  aa  the  vehicle  to  a 
or  woman  can  use  to  help  people, 
of  his  union,  the  people  and 
community,    and    the   entire    fab 
nation. 

I  luiow  that  somewhere  along 
of  us  here  discovered  that  attitude 
served  with  It,  and  tried  daily  tc 
it    as    we    have    seen    firsthand 
changes  and  difficulties  affecting 
movement   in   recent   years.   And 
there  have  been  many  and  they 
complicated. 

Yet  It  is  this  ability  to  cope  with 
mous  changes  in  craft,  employmen 
nlty  and  the  people  you  serve, 
represents  the  third  leg  of  a  real 
Respect  for  your  craft  and  the  st 
to  help  people  must  be  always 
that  third  leg,  the  ability  to  acce*t 
change,  to  struggle  with  all  your 
against  negative  change  and, 
tant  of  all,  to  be  able  to  distingui^ 
the  two. 

Certainly  in  no  era  since  the 
slon  has  the  entire  labor 
mc«'e  in  need  of  the  benefits  of 
of  qualities  than  it  is  today. 

For    the    situation    has 
where  the  President  of  the  United 
all  of  his  top  advisers  are  telling 
recession  is  over  at  the  very  same 
the  two  most  imf>ortant  Industrie; 
ica,  construction  and  autos,  are 
devastated. 

Administration  officials  are  actu 
and  what's  worse,  I'm  afraid 
lleving  that  you  can  have  some 
ulne  recovery  to  the  body  of  our 
the  same  time  that  you  have 
of  unemployment. 

These   unbelievable   utterings 
blzaxrely  laughable.  I  mean,  how 
possibly  be  at  the  end  of  a 
lions  are  unemployed  and  whole 
devastated?  It  might  be  laughab 
not  for  the  awful  human  toll  that 
ment  takes. 

What  this  administration  Is 
Is  nothing  less  than  to  separate 
factor  of  unemployment  from 
major  role  in  economic  policy.  It 
subtle  talk  of  so-called  "acceptaM 
ployment, "  and  It  has  now  reached 
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Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  noon 
piration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
order  by  Hon.  Sam  Nunn,  a  Senator 
the  State  of  Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverenc 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the 
prayer: 
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4iore  com-  where  the  administration  has  no  special 
plans  whatsoever  beyond  the  normal  recovery 
built  into  each  Industry  to  aid  unemploy- 
ment. These  people  are  actually  succeeding 
in  divorcing  "people"  right  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic planning.  This  is  unprecedented  In 
modern  economic  history. 

George  Meany  has  said  that  this  attitude 
of  the  Ford  administration  "adds  up  to  a 
callous  disregard  for  the  misery  and  suffering 
experienced  by  our  nation's  unemployed."  He 
is  right,  bui  it  is  happenUig. 
It  Is  evident  in  every  action  of  liiis  adniin- 
;ain  I  find      Lstraiion  from  vetoes  on  down.  Perhaps  we 

lo'.-e  of     .should  have  seen  it  coming. 

1975.  Love         I'm  sure  all  of  you  remember  the  great 

ve  of  liie     economic  summit  convened  by  President  Ford 

to  serve     shortly  after  he  took  office.  At  that  time  the 

of    the     only  song  the  administration  wanted  to  .sing 

was  about  the  dangers  of  inflation. 

Unemployment  and  recession  were  slid  to 
the  back  burner;  it  wa.s  all  inflation. 

Many  statements  were  made  at  that  time 
by  many  people,  but  George  Meany  made  a 
statement,  as  only  he  can,  that  has  stuck  with 
me  to  this  day.  He  said  that  inflation  is  in- 
deed a  terrible  thing,  a  cancer  eating  away 
at  us  all.  But  that  "a  worker's  only  hedge 
against  inflation  is  his  Job." 

A  simple  enough  statement  you  might 
think.  Its  almost  silly.  I  mean,  of  course,  a 
worker's  Job  is  his  only  hedge  against  Infla- 
tion. Heck,  your  Job  is  really  your  only  hedge 
against  any  disaster — economic  or  personal. 
Workers  have  no  stocks  to  sell  off.  We  have  no 
excess  property  to  let  go,  no  works  of  art 
or  Jewels  to  sacrifice  on  a  rainy  day,  and  cer- 
tainly no  tax  shelters  to  hide  under.  A  worker 
lias  his  Job.  That  Is  all  he  has. 

You  and  I  know  that.  George  Meany  knows 
that.  Yet,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration to  this  day  does  not  even  under- 
impor-  stand  that  basic  a  creed, 
between  The  cruel  vetoes  of  the  emergency  Jobs  bill 
and,  most  recently,  the  housing  bill  are  proof 
positive  that  we  are  on  our  own. 

During  1975  alone.  President  Ford  vetoed 
legislation    creating    1,800.000    Jobs.    Subse- 
quently-enacted      compromise       legislation 
today     brought  the  net  total  down  to  638,500.  This 
States  and     means  that  at  least  638,500  Americans  were 
that  the     deprived  of  work  this  year  because  of  the 
time  that     President's  actions. 

in  Amer-         The  American  labor  movement  has  suffered 
absolutely     through  this  country's  worst  and  most  pro- 
tracted recession  since  the  1930's.  And  dur- 
I  lly  saying     ing  this  same  period  the  working  population 
ac  dually  be-     has  had  to  cope  with  the  most  serious  upward 

of  gen-     .spiral  in  prices  since  the  Civil  War. 
etonomy  at         During  the  past  year  the  worker  has  stood 
enorrious  levels     in  a  giant  vise  of  bad  news.  Each  report  of 
increasing  unemployment,   materials  short- 
almost     ages,  higher  Interest  rates,  costlier  oil  and 
can  you     steeper  food  prices  has  only  tightened  the 
if  mil-     screws. 
Industries         Nearly  8,000,000  workers  are  presently  un- 
e  were  It     employed.  Another  1,053,000  workers  are  not 
nemploy-     even  included  in  these  figures  because  they 
have   become    too   discouraged   to   look    for 
trjjlng  to  do     work.  Moreover,  3,179,000  workers  are  work- 
human     ing  part-time,  not  because  they  chose  to  but 
ng  any      because  of  economic  reasons, 
began  as         The  workers  of  this  country  are  wrong- 
e  unem-     fully  being  asked  to  pay  the  economic  costs 
the  point     of  inflation.  The  American  worker  Is  con- 
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cerned  with  Inflation.  Infla'.ion  strikes  most 
severely  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  in- 
come classes  In  our  society.  The  American 
worker  is  prepared  to  make  his  sacrifice  and 
pay  his  share  to  control  Inflation,  but  not 
needlessly  and  not  senselessly. 

Those  are  the  sad  facts  of  life  on  Labor 
Day  1975.  Between  now  and  next  year's  Labor 
Day  our  task  is  formidable. 

Tlie  challenge  to  our  leadership  will  be 
severe.  We  will  need  all  benefits  that  love  of 
craft,  love  of  people,  and  the  sure  struggle 
for  positive  change  can  possibly  bring  to  us. 

Nevertlieless,  I  still  believe  on  this  Labor 
Day  that  we  are  up  to  that  challenge  Just 
as  we  have  'oeen  in  the  past. 

In  closing,  please  remember  that  If  those 
you  meet  do  take  this  day  for  granted,  say 
to  them  that — "Oh!  it's  Just  another  day — 
but  it's  our  day!" 

Thank  you. 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  COURAGE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1975 

Mr.  S"5rMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  of 
our  congressional  cliches  has  been  ex- 
plored by  the  people  and  found  phoney. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Maries  Gazette  Record  con- 
cerning that  old  myth  about  Congress 
and  the  White  House  not  being  able  to 
get  a  handle  on  "uncontrollable  spend- 
ing." There  is  not  a  whole  lot  I  can  add 
to  this  editor's  comments.  His  point  is 
abundantly  clear  and  well-taken. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Wh.\t  It  Takes  Is  a  Lot  of  CointACE 

No  modern  presidents  have  deplored  fed- 
eral spending  more  than  Richard  Nixon  and 
Gerald  Ford. 

So  what  has  that  gotten  the  country? 

The  biggest  peacetime  deficits  and  the 
largest  budgets  ever.  The  last  budget  of  that 
wheeler-dealer,  free-spending  Great  Society 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  called  for  tossing 
federal  tax  dollars  around  at  the  rate  of 
$180  billion  per  year. 

So  now,  under  cut-the-budget,  deficits- 
are-horrible  President  Gerald  Ford,  we  have 
a  $360  billion  per  year  budget — Just  double 
Lyndon  Johnson  In  seven  years. 

An  excuse,  used  by  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans,  is  that  these  budgets  are  "un- 
controllable." They  point  to  laws  passed  by 
previous  Congresses  which  set  up  programs, 
committed  funds  and  expanded  the  gov- 
ernment .spending.  "There  is  really  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it,"  is  their  alibi. 

Nothing,  that  is,  except  have  the  current 
Congress  change  the  laws  which  set  up  the 
spending  In  the  first  place.  It  wouldn't  be 
easy  and  it  would  take  a  lot  of  courage.  It 
cotild  be  done. 

But  It  won't  be. 


$E^ ATE— Tuesday,  September  16,  1975 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  September  11, 1975) 


the  ex-        O  God,  our  Father,  in  whom  we  live 

called  to    and  move  and  have  our  being,  may  the 

from     hush  of  this  moment  lead  us  to  Thee,  and 

in  Thy  presence  may  we  find  strength 

and  wisdom.  May  we  see  life  steadily  and 

see  it  whole,  and  therein  discern  Thy 

pm-pose  for  the  Nation  and  the  world.  By 

Edward    Thy  spirit  make  us  masters  of  ourselves 

following     that  we  may  be  servants  of  others. 

Lord  God,  be  within  us  to  refresh  us, 


around  us  to  protect  us,  before  us  to 
guide  us,  above  us  to  bless  us,  beneath  us 
to  hold  us  up. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  praise  and 
ilianksgiving.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT  PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  I'ead  a  communication  to  the 
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Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<  Mr.  Eastland)  . 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
iiiK  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRtSIDEMT  PRO  TKMPOBE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Scpte>nbcr  IH.  li)75. 
r.)  the  Setwte: 

Being  temporarily  ab.sciit  from  the  Senate 
nil  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  Nukk, 
:i  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  per- 
Mrni  the  duties  of  tlie  Chair  during  my 
aijsence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tcinjwre. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
a.s  Acting  President  pro  temtxiie. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday.  September 
15. 1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poic.  Without  objection,  it  i.s    o  oidcred. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i^  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  ITEMS 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  362  and  363. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t€m- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAROLE  COMMISSION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (H.R.  5727)  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent and  regionalized  U.S.  Parole 
Commission,  to  provide  fair  ond  equi- 
table parole  procedures,  and  for  other 
iJurposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
tile  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  tiie  following: 

Tliat  this  Act  may  be  circrt  as  r'ne  "Parole 
Commission  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  311  of  tile  18.  United 
State^;  Code,  is  amended  :o  read  a.>  I'iiov.s.- 

"Chapter  311— P.\ROtf 

"Sec. 

"4201.  Definitions. 

"4202,  Parole  Commi«*ion  cre:ifM. 

'4203.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Coiuiiiix-ior,. 

'4204.  Powers  and  duties  of  'l-.e  r  ^.airman. 

■  4205.  Persons  eligible. 

'4206.  Release  on  parole. 

'4207.  Conditions  of  parole 

"4208.  Parole  interview  procpdiirtjs. 

■4209.  Aliens. 

"4-'l0.  Retaking  parole  \iolator  undtr  war- 
rant. 

"4211.  Officer  executing  warrant  to  retake 
parole  violator. 

•  4212.  Parole  modification  ai\d  revocation. 

|'4213.  Reconsideration  and  appeal. 

"4214.  Original  Jurisdiction  cases. 

'4215.  Applicability  of  Admini-^trnUve  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

"4210.  Young  adult  ofrc-t\ders 


"4217.  Warrants  to  retake  Canal  Zone  pa- 
role violator.?. 
"5  4201.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'Commission'  mean.s  the  Uiiited 
States  Parole  Commission; 

"(2)  'Commissioner'  means  any  member  of 
the  United  States  Parole  Commission: 

"(3)  'Director'  meai'.s  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons; 

'■(4)  'Eligible  person'  mcaur;  any  Federal 
prisoner  who  Is  eligible  for  parole  pur.suant 
to  this  title  or  any  other  law  including  any 
Federal  prisoner  whose  parole  has  been  re- 
voked and  who  is  not  otlierwise  ineliyiblc 
lor  parole: 

"(5)  'Parolee'  means  any  eligible  person 
who  has  been  released  on  parole  or  deemed 
as  if  released  on  parole  under  section  4164 
or  section  4205(d)  of  this  title;  and 

"(6)  'Rules  and  regulations'  meaiw  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mls.sion  pursuant  to  .section  42031  bi(l)  of 
this  title  and  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 
"j  4202.  Parole  Commission  cieuted 

"Tlicre  is  hereby  established  »s  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
ru'e  a  United  States  Parole  Commission 
v.iilch  shall  be  comprised  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
tiie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  At  no 
time  shall  more  than  rLk  members  be  of  the 
s*me  political  party.  The  Attorney  Greneral 
!=hall  designate  from  among  the  commis- 
sioners one  to  ser\e  as  Chairman.  The  term 
of  office  of  a  oommis-Nioner  shall  be  six  year.?. 
e.\cept  tliat  the  term  of  a  person  appointed 
as  a  commissioner  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  ex- 
pire six  years  from  tlie  date  upon  which  such 
per.sou  was  appoii'fed  and  qttalified.  Upon 
rlie  expiration  of  a  term  of  office  of  a  com- 
mi.s.sioner,  the  commissioner  .shall  continue 
to  act  until  a  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  qualified.  Commissioners  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  Itighest  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  grade  17  of  the  General 
Schedule  pay  rales  (5  U.S.C.  5332). 
".M203.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion 

"(a)  The  Commission,  by  majority  vote, 
Shall  have  the  power  to — 

"(1)  grant  or  dei\y  any  application  or 
recommendation  to  parole  a«y  eligible  por- 
.suii; 

'i2(  impose  reasonable  co'iditions  on  any 
order  eranting  parole: 

"(3)  modii'y  or  revo'icc  any  order  jiariiiiug 
luiy  eligible  perstm;  and 

•■(4)  establish  the  niaxinuun  lenjjth  of  time 
whidx  any  person  whose  parole  has  been  re- 
vo'tied  shall  be  required  to  serve,  but  in  no 
ca-;e  shall  such  time.  to£,'cther  with  such  time 
a.s  he  previously  served  in  connection  with 
the  ofl'cnse  lor  which  he  was  paroled,  be 
lonfjcr  tlian  tlie  maximum  term  for  which  he 
was  sentenced  in  c<junection  with  such  oi- 
fen.se;  and  where  such  revocation  is  based 
upon  ft  .subsequent  convictioti  of  the  parolee 
of  any  Federal,  State  or  local  crime  commit- 
i«d  subsequent  to  his  release  on  parole,  de- 
tennine  whether  all  or  any  parr  of  the  un- 
expired term  being  .served  at  time  of  such 
parole  shall  ru'.i  concurrently  or  loiisecu- 
tively  with  the  seuteuce  impased  tor  such 
suijsequent  offense. 

"(b)  The  Coimnis-iion  .shall  meet  at  least 
quarterly,  and  by  majority  vote  shall — 

"(1)  promtilgate  rules  and  regtilations  es- 
tabllsliiug  guidelines  for  the  powers  enumer- 
ated In  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section  and 
stich  otlier  rules  and  regiilations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  can-y  out  a  national  parole  policy 
and  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(2)  create  such  regions  as  ai-e  nece.ssary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
but  in  no  event  le.ss  than  five:  and 

■•(3)  ralify.  revL^e.  or  dcii.\'  any  request  for 
regu'.P!-,  supp'.pinen'ci.  c:  cieiicitnc;.    apprt)- 


priations,  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  re- 
quests to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Chairman,  which  requests 
shall  be  separate  from  those  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
A  record  of  the  final  vote  of  e.ich  conunis- 
sioner  on  any  action  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  m.iiutnined  and  made  avail* 
jible  for  public  inspection. 

"ti-»  Tlie  Commission,  by  majority  vote, 
i.iiri  piir.suftnt  to  rtiles  and  regulations — 

■■(1)  may  delegate  to  any  commissioner  or 
oininlssioners  any  powers  enumerated  In 
.subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 

"(2)  may  delegate  to  any  panel  of  hearing 
(■\:i miners  any  powers  necessary  to  condtict 
hP:tri)ipR  and  Interviews,  take  sworn  testi- 
mony, obtaiti  and  make  a  record  of  pertinent 
information,  make  findings  of  probable  cause 
and  i.ssue  subpenas  for  witne.sses  or  evidence 
in  parole  revocation  proceedings,  and  rec- 
ommend disposition  of  any  matters  enumer- 
ated in  &ub,section  (a)  of  this  section,  except 
that  any  such  findin>;s  or  recommendations 
of  any  panel  of  hearing  examiners  shall  be 
based  upon  the  eonctirrcnce  of  not  less  than 
two  members  of  such  a  panel;  and 

"i3>  may  review,  or  may  delegate  to  the 
National  Appeals  Board  the  power  to  review, 
any  decision  made  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
( 1 1  of  this  subsection  except  that  any  such 
dect^iou  so  reviewed  must  l>e  reaffirmed,  modi- 
fied, or  reversed  within  thirty  days  of  the 
d-tte  the  decisioii  is  rendered,  and,  in  case 
of  such  review,  the  individual  to  whom  the 
decision  applies  shall  be  informed  In  WTltlng 
of  the  Commis.sion's  actions  with  respect 
thereto  and  the  reasons  for  such  actions. 

"(d)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  herein 
provided,  in  every  decision  or  action  made 
by  the  Commis.=:ion  pursuant  to  the  powers 
eiiumerated  in  this  section,  each  commis- 
sioner shall  liave  eqital  responsibility  and 
fluthoriiy,  shall  have  full  access  to  all  In- 
formation relating  to  the  performance  of 
such  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  sliall 
have  one  vote. 
";  4204.  Power.s  and  duties  of  the  Chairman 

"(a)  Tlie  Chairman  shall — 

"(1)  convene  and  preside  at  meetings  of 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  4203  of 
this  title  and  such  additional  meetings  of 
the  Commisbiou  as  the  Chairman  may  call  or 
as  may  be  requested  in  writing  by  at  least 
three  commissioners: 

"(2)  appohit,  fix  the  compenstiiion  of,  as- 
sign, and  .supervise  all  personnel  employed 
by  the  Commission  except  that — 

■•(A)  the  appointment  of  any  hearing  ex- 
aminer shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the 
CommiSBion  within  the  fir.st  .vear  of  such 
hearing  examiner's  einploynient:  and 

"iB)  regional  comniis3ioners  shall  appoint 
atid  supervi.se  such  personnel  employed 
regularly  and  full  time  ui  tiieir  respective 
regions  as  are  compeubated  at  a  rate  up  1o 
and  including  grade  9  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates  (5  U.S.C.  5332 1: 

■■(.T)  assign  ciutiis  among  ctficcis  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Comini.ssion,  including  com- 
missioners, so  as  to  balance  the  worklo.iU 
and  provide  for  orderly  administration; 

"(4)  designate  three  cMnmissioners  to  servo 
on  the  National  Appeals  Board  of  whom  one 
shall  be  so  designated  to  .serve  a^  Vice  Chair- 
man, and  designate,  for  eacli  such  region  es- 
tablished pur.suant  to  section  4203(b)(2)  of 
this  title,  one  commissioner  to  serve  as  re- 
gional commi.s.sioner  in  each  such  region;  ex- 
cept that  in  each  such  designation  the  Chair- 
man shall  consider  years  of  service,  prefer- 
ence and  fitness,  and  no  such  designation 
shall  take  effect  unless  concurred  In  by  the 
Attorney  General: 

"(5)  direct  the  preparation  of  requests  for 
appropriations  and  the  use  and  expenditure 
of  fimds; 

"(6)  make  report*  on  the  position  and 
policies  of  the  Conmiis-sion  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
UiillPd  Si;  to-.  C()iirt.<^,  and  the  Congress; 
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••(7)  provide  for  research  and 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  collecting  data  obtained 
research,   and   the   empirical 
public  and  private  agencies 
pcu'ole  process  and  parolees: 

"(B)    dlssemlnattng    pertinent 
studies,  to  individuals,  agenclei 
jilzations  concerned  with  the 
and  parolees; 

"(C)  publishing  data  concernl 
process  and  parolees;  and 

"(D)  conducting  seminars,  ■9.■^ 
training  programs  on  methods 
sonnel  and  other  persons  connected 
parole  process; 

"(8)  accept  voluntary  and  ui 
eervices; 

"(9)  utilize,  on  a  cost-: 
the  services  of  officers  or 
executive  or  Judicial  branches 
State  government,  for  the  purpos^ 
out  the  provisions  of  section  10 
•nd 

"  ( 10 )    perform   such 
other  duties  and  responslbilitle ; 
necessary  to  carry  out  the 
chapter. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his 
this  section,  the  Chairman  shall 
by  the  national  parole  policies 
by  the  Commission. 
**I4205.  Persons  eligible 

"(a)  An  eligible  person,  other 
nile  delinquent  or  committed  yo^ith 
wherever  confined  and  serving  a 
or  terms  of  more  than  one  ye:i.r 
leased  on  parole  after  serving 
such  term  or  terms  or  after 
years  of  a  life  sentence  or  of  a  se 
cess  of  forty-flve  years,  excont 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(b)  Upon  entering  a  Judgme 
tion,  the  court  having  Jurlsdicll(Jn 
sentence,  when  in  Its  opinion 
Justice  and  best  interest  of  th  t 
quire  that  the  defendant  be  sei 
prlsonment  for  a  term  exceediig 
may  ( 1 )  designate  In  the  sentenfe 
onment  imposed  a  minimum 
piratlon  of  which  the  person 
eligible  for  parole,  which  term 
than  but  shall  not  be  more  than 
th»  maximum  sentence  imposed 
or  (2)  the  court  may  fix  the 
tence  of  imprisonment  to  be  s 
event  the  court  may  specify  tha : 
may  be  released  on  parole  at  s 
the  Commlaslon  may  determine 

"(c)   If  the  court  desires  more 
formation  as  a  basis  for  determiifln 
tence  to  be  imposed,  the  court 
poses  of  study,  commit  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General, 
mltment  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
mum  sentence  of  Imprisonment  j 
law.  The  results  of  such  study,  t 
any  recommendations  which  the 
lleves  would  be  helpful  in 
disposition  of  the  case,  shall  be 
the  court  within  sixty  day?,  or 
tional  period,  but  not  to  exceec 
as  the  court  may  grant.  After  re 
reports  and  recommendations 
in  its  discretion — 

"(1)   place  the  person  on  probjiti 
thorized  by  section  3651  of  this  t 

"(2)   a£Brm  the  sentence  of 
originally  Imposed,  or  reduce  tht 
Imprisonment,  and  commit  the 
der  any  applicable  provision  of 
ot  the  sentence  shall  run  from 
nal  commitment  under  this 

"(d)  Any  person  sentenced 
ment  for  a  term  or  terms  of  one 
who  after  one  hundred  and  c 
not  served  lil*3  term  or  terms 
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training.  In-    deductions,  shall  be  released  as  If  on  parole, 
notwithstanding   the   provisions   of   section 
1  rom  studies.     4164  of  this  title,  unless  the  court  which  Im- 
e;  :perlenc«   of    posed  sentence,  shall,  at  the  time  of  sen- 
coi  cernlng  the    tenclng.  find  that  such  release  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  ends  of  Justice  and  the  best 
data    and     interest  of  the  public  and  sets  another  time 
and  orga-     for  such  release.  This  subsection  shall  not 
p^ole  process    prevent  delivery  of  any  person  released  on 
parole  to  the  authorities  of  any  State  other- 
)  ig  the  parole     wise  entitled  to  his  custody. 

"(e)  At  any  time  upon  motion  of  the  Bu- 

otkahops,  and     re^VL  of  Prisons  and  upon  notice  to  the  attor- 

parole  per-     ney  for  the  government,  the  covu-t  may  reduce 

with  the     any  minimum  term  to  the  time  the  deiendant 

has  served. 

"if)  Except  to  tlie  extent  otherwl.se  herein 
specifically  provided,  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  otherwise  al- 
ter, amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any  provision 
of  law  relating  to  eligibility  for  release  on 
parole,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  which 
empowers  the  court  to  suspend  the  imposi- 
tion or  execution  of  any  sentence,  to  place 
any  person  on  probation,  or  to  correct,  re- 
duce, or  otherwijp  modify  any  sentence. 
•■§  4206.  Release  on  parole 

"(a)  If  it  appears  from  a  report  or  recom- 
mendation by  the  proper  Ui.-ititutlon  officers 
or  upon  application  by  a  person  eligible  for 
release  on  parole,  that  such  person  has  sub- 
stantially observed  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  he  i.'s  confined,  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  such  person  will 
live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating 
the  law,  and  if  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mls.siou  such  release  Is  not  Incompatible  with 
the  welfare  of  society,  the  Commission  may 
authorize  release  of  such  {jerson  on  parole. 
"(b)  Upon  commitment  of  any  person  sen- 
tenced to  iuipiisoument  under  any  law  for  a 
definite  term  or  terms  of  more  than  one  year, 
the  Director,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  prescribe,  sliall  cause 
a  complete  study  to  be  made  of  the  person 
and  shall  furnish  to  the  Commission  a  suin- 
naary  report,  together  with  ony  recommenda- 
tions which  in  the  Director's  opinion  would 
be  helpful  in  determining  the  suitability  of 
the  prisoner  for  parole.  Such  report  may  In- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  data  re- 
garding the  eligible  person's  previous  delin- 
quency or  criminal  experience,  pertinent  cir- 
cumstances of  his  social  background,  his 
capabilities,  his  mental  and  physical  health, 
and  such  other  factors  as  may  be  consid- 
ered pertinent.  The  Commission  may  make 
such  other  investigations  as  it  may  deem 
UPcessary.  Such  report  and  recommendations 
shall  be  made  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  d.'ite  upon  which  such  person  becomes 
eligible  for  parole,  except  where  such  person 
may  Isecome  eligible  for  parole  le.ss  thfin  one 
hvuidred  and  twenty  days  foUovring  commit- 
ment the  Director,  in  the  absence  of  excep- 
tional clrcumstance.s,  shall  have  not  less  than 
thirty  days,  but  not  more  than  sixty  day.s,  to 
m.ike  sucli  report  and  recommendations. 

•■<c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various  probation 
officers  and  government  bureaus  and  agencies 
to  furnish  the  Commission  information  avail- 
able to  such  officer,  biu-eau.  or  agency,  con- 
cerning any  eligible  person  or  parole  and 
whenever  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,  their  views  and  recommendations 
on  a.s  au-  with  respect  to  any  matter  v.  Itbiii  the  J-iris- 
tle;  or  diction  of  the  Commission, 

iifiprisonnient     ••  ?  4207.  Conditions  of  parole 

sentence  of  -(a)   A  parolee  shall  remain  in  the  legal 

)ffender  un-     custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  Attor- 

The  term     ney  General,  imtil  the  expiration  of  the  max- 

of  origi-     imum  term  or  terms  for  which  such  parolee 
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In  imposing  any  other  condition  or  condi- 
tions of  parole  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  following: 

"(1)  there  should  be  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship between  the  conditions  Imposed  and 
the  person's  conduct  and  present  situation; 

"(2)  the  conditions  may  provide  for  such 
deprivations  of  liberty  as  are  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
welfare;  and 

"(3)  the  conditions  should  be  sufficiently 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  super\'lslon  and 
conduct. 

Upon  relea.se  o!i  parole,  a  parolee  shall  be 
given  a  written  statement  setting  forth  the 
conditions  of  such  parole. 

'■(c)  An  order  of  parole  or  release  as  if  on 
parole  m:i;-  as  a  condition  of  such  order 
require — 

"(1)  a  parolee  to  reside  in  or  participate 
in  the  progr;im  of  a  residential  community 
treatment  center,  or  both,  for  all  or  part  of 
the  period  of  such  parole  or  release.  A  person 
residing  in  a  coirmiunity  treatment  center 
may  be  required  to  pay  such  costs  hicident 
to  residence  as  the  Attorney  General  deetus 
appropriate; 

"(2)  a  p.Trolee.  who  is  an  addict  within  tlie 
meaning  of  section  4251(a)  of  this  title,  or  a 
drug  dependent  person  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2(q)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended  (42  US.C.  201),  to  partici- 
pate in  llie  community  supervision  programs 
authorized  by  section  4255  of  this  title  for 
all  or  part  of  the  period  of  parole. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  discharge  any 
parolee  from  parole  supervision  or  release 
him  from  one  or  more  conditions  of  parole 
at  any  time  after  release  on  parole.  lu  addi- 
tion, the  Commisoion  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  review,  at  lea.st  annually,  the  status 
of  any  parolee  v.-ho  has  two  years  of  con- 
tinuous parole  supervision,  to  determine  the 
need  for  continued  parole  supervision;  and 

"(2)  di'icharge  from  parole  supervision  any 
parolee  who  has  had  five  years  of  continuous 
parole  supervision  unless  it  Is  determined, 
after  a  hearhig,  that  he  should  not  be  so 
discharged  because  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
he  will  either  engage  in  conduct  violating 
p.ny  criminal  law  or  would  Jeopardize  the 
public  welfare.  In  any  case  In  which  parole 
supervision  i^s  continued  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph,  the  parolee  shall  receive  a 
hearing  at  least  every  two  years  for  the  pur- 
pc-^e  of  determining  need  for  further  parole 
supervision.  Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
this  snbp.aragrapli  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  out  in  section  4210 
(b)(2)  of  this  title  at  a  time  and  locailou 
determined  by  the  Commission. 
"i  4208.  Parole  interview  procedures 

'\&)  Any  person  elifjible  for  parole  shall 
promptly  be  given  a  parole  interview  and 
such  additional  parole  interviews  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary,  but  In  no  case  shall 
there  be  less  than  one  additional  parole  In- 
terview every  three  years,  except  that  au 
eligible  per.iou  may  waive  any  Interview. 

"(b)  Any  intei-vlew  of  an  eligible  person 
by  the  Coaiimission  In  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  a  parole  application  or  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  following  procedure — 

"(1)  an  eligible  person  shall  be  given  WTit- 
tcu  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of 
such  Interview;  and 

"(2)  an  eligible  person  shall  be  allovr-ed  to 
.«e!ect  a  representative  to  aid  him  In  such  in- 
terview. Tlie  representative  may  be  any  per- 
-son  who  qualifies  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Commission.  Such 
rules  sliall  not  exclude  attorneys  as  a  class. 

"(c)  Following  notification  that  a  parole 
interview  Is  pending,  an  eligible  person  shall 
have  reasonable  access  to  progress  reports 
and  ^\\c\\  other  materials  as  are  prepared  by 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  In  making 
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any  determinations,  except  that  the  follow- 
ing materials  may  be  excluded  from  Inspec- 
Uon — 

"(1)  diagnostic  opinions  which.  If  made 
'.-.iiown  to  the  eligible  person,  would  lead  to 
a  serious  disruption  of  his  Uustitutional  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation; 

■  (2)  any  document  which  contains  infor- 
mation which  was  obtained  on  the  basis  of 
B  pledge  of  confidentiality  made  by  or  In  be- 
half of  a  public  official  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties  If  such  official  has  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  that  such  informa- 
tion would  place  any  person  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb;  or 

"(3)  any  other  Information  that  would 
place  any  person  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb. 
If  any  document  is  deemed  by  either  the 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  any 
other  agency  to  fall  withUi  the  exclusionary 
provisions  of  subparagraph  1,  2,  or  3  of  this 
subsection,  then  It  shall  become  the  duty  of 
the  Commission,  the  Bureau,  or  such  other 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  summarize 
the  basic  contents  of  the  material  withheld, 
bearing  In  mind  the  need  for  confldentiality 
or  the  impact  on  the  Inmate,  or  both,  and 
furnish  such  summary  to  the  inmate. 

"(d)  A  full  and  complete  record  of  every 
Interview  shall  be  retained  by  the  Commis- 
sion. For  good  cause  Sihown,  the  Commission 
may  make  a  transcript  of  such  record  avail- 
able to  any  eligible  person. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  fifteen  vorklng  days 
ftf:er  the  date  of  the  interview,  the  Com- 
mis.sion  shall  notify  the  eligible  person  In 
KTiting  of  its  determination.  In  any  case  In 
vhich  parole  relea.se  is  denied  or  parole  con- 
ditions are  Imposed  other  than  those  com- 
monly imix>sed,  the  Commission  shall  In- 
clude the  reasons  for  such  determination, 
•nnd.  if  possible,  a  personal  conference  to 
explain  such  rea.sons  shall  be  held  between 
the  eligible  person  and  the  Commt*siou  or 
CMminer.s  conducting  the  interview. 
'.M209.  Aliens 

"Wlieu  an  alien  prisoner  subject  to  cle- 
portatioit  becomes  eligible  for  parole,  the 
Commission  may  authorize  the  release  of 
such  person  on  condition  that  such  person 
be  deported  and  remain  oul-ide  the  United 
states. 

"Such  person,   when  hi.s  parole  becomes 
pfTective.  shall  be  delivered  to  the  duly  ati- 
thorized  immigration  official  for  deportation. 
§  4210.  Retaking  parole  violater  under  war- 
rant 

"(a)  A  warrant  for  the  takiug  oi  any  per- 
son who  Is  alleged  to  have  violated  his  pai'ole 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Commission  within  the 
maximum  term  or  terms  lor  which  such  per- 
son was  sentenced. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  any  alleged  parole  violator  retaken  up- 
on a  warrant  under  this  section  shall  be 
accorded  the  opportunity  to  have — 

"(A)  a  preliminary  hearing  at  or  rca.sou- 
ably  near  the  place  of  the  alleged  parole 
violation  or  arrest,  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay, to  determine  if  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  he  has  violated  a  condition 
of  his  parole;  and  upon  a  finding  of  probable 
cause  a  digest  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission setting  forth  In  writing  the  factors 
considered  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  given  to  the  parolee 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time; 

"  (B)  upon  a  finding  of  probable  cause  un- 
der subparagraph  (1)  (A),  a  revocation  hear- 
ing at  or  reasonably  near  the  place  of  the 
alleged  parole  violation  or  arrest  within  sixty 
days  of  such  determination  of  probable  cause 
except  that  a  revocation  hearing  may  be  held 
at  the  same  time  and  place  set  for  the  pre- 
liminary hearings. 

"(2)  Hearings  held  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  l)e  con- 


ducted by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  following  procedures: 

"(A)  notice  to  the  parolee  of  the  condi- 
tions of  parole  alleged  to  have  been  violated, 
and  the  time,  place,  and  purposes  of  the 
scheduled  hearing; 

"(B)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  ap- 
pear and  testify,  and  present  witnesses  and 
documentary  evidence  on  his  own  behalf; 

"(C)  opportunity  for  tho  parolee  to  be  rep- 
resented by  retained  cottnsel,  or  if  he  is  un- 
able to  retain  counsel,  counsel  may  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  3006A  of  this  title, 
and 

"(D)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  be  ap- 
prised of  the  evidence  against  him  and,  If  he 
so  requests,  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
adverse  witnesses,  imless  the  Commission 
.specifically  finds  good  cause  for  not  allowing 
confrontation.  The  Commission  may  subpena 
witnesses  and  evidence,  and  pay  witness  fees 
as  established  for  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  If  a  person  refuses  to  obey  such  a 
subpena,  the  Commission  may  petition  a 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  judicial 
district  iu  which  such  parole  proceeding  is 
being  conducted,  or  lu  which  such  person 
may  be  found,  to  request  such  person  to  at- 
tend, testify,  and  produce  evidence.  The 
court  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  before  the  Commission,  when 
the  cotirt  finds  such  information,  thing,  or 
testimony  directly  related  to  a  matter  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  make  a  determination  under  this 
section.  Failure  to  obey  such  an  order  is 
piuiishable  by  such  com't  as  a  contempt.  All 
process  In  such  a  case  may  be  served  iu  the 
judicial  district  in  which  such  a  parole  pro- 
ceeding Is  being  conducted,  in  which  such 
person  may  be  found. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  parolee  convicted  of  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  crime  committed  subse- 
quent to  his  relea.se  on  parole  and  sentenced 
for  such  crime  to  a  term  or  terms  of  im- 
pri.--onment  who  has  a  detainer  for  a  war- 
rant issued  luider  this  section  placed  against 
him  shall  receive  a  revocation  hearing  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  such  place- 
ment, or  promptly  upon  release  from  such 
commitment,  whichever  comes  first. 

"(2)  Any  alleged  parole  violator,  who 
waives  his  right  to  any  hearing  under  sub- 
section (b) ,  shall  receive  an  Institutional 
revocation  hearing  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  retaking. 

"(3)  Hearings  held  ptirsuant  to  subpara- 
f^raphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Commission.  The  al- 
leged parole  violator  shall  have  notice  of  such 
hearing,  l)e  allowed  to  appear  and  testify  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  to  select  a  representa- 
tive. In  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
Fection  4208(b)  (2)  of  this  title,  to  aid  him  iu 
such  appearance. 

"(d)  Following  any  revocation  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Commls- 
.sion  may  discuss  the  warrant  or  take  any  ac- 
tion provided  under  section  4212  of  this  title: 
Provided,  however.  That  In  any  case  In  which 
parole  is  modified  or  revoked,  a  digest  shall 
bo  prepared  by  the  Commission  setting  forth 
in  writing  the  factors  considered  and  the 
reasons  for  such  action,  a  copy  of  whicli  .'<haU 
be  given  to  the  parolee. 

"(e)  The  Commission,  pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations,  may  delegate  authority  to 
conduct  hearings  held  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  execu- 
tive or  Judicial  branches  of  Federal  or  State 
Government. 

"?  4211.  Officer  executing  warrant  to  retake 
parole  violator 
"Any  officer  of  any  Federal  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institutions,  or  any  Federal  officer 
authorized  to  serv6  criminal  process  within 
the  United  States,  to  whom  a  warrant  for 
the  retaking  of  a  parole  violator  is  delivered. 


shall  execute  such  warrant  by  taking  such 
parolee  and  returning  him  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General. 
"i  4213.  Parole  modification  and  revocation 

"When  a  warrant  has  been  executed  ptir- 
suant  to  section  4210  of  this  title,  and  such 
warrant  is  not  dismissed,  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  may  Include — 

"(II   a  reprimand; 

"(2)  an  alteration  of  parole  condition; 

"(3)  referral  to  a  residential  community 
treatment  center  for  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  original  sentence; 

"(4)  formal  revocation  of  parole  or  re- 
lease as  If  on  parole  pursuant  to  this  title; 
or 

"(5)  any  other  action  deemed  necessary 
for  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  violator, 
or  which  promotes  the  ends  of  justice. 

"The  Commission  may  take  any  action 
p\irsuaut  to  this  section  it  deems  appropri- 
ate taking  into  consideration  whether  or 
not  the  parolee  has  been  convicted  of  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  crime  subsequent  to 
his  release  on  parole  or  whether  such  action 
is  warranted  by  the  frequency  or  seriousness 
of  the  parolee's  violation  of  any  other  con- 
dition or  conditions  of  his  parole. 
"§  4213.  Reconsideration   and   appeal 

"(a)  Whenever  parole  release  is  denied 
under  section  4206  of  this  title,  parole  con- 
ditions are  imposed  other  than  those  com- 
monly imposed  under  section  4207  of  this 
title,  parole  discharge  is  denied  under  sec- 
tion 4207(d)  (2)  of  this  title,  or  parole  Is 
modified  or  revoked  under  section  4212  of 
this  title,  the  individual  to  whom  any  such 
decision  applies  may  have  the  decision  re- 
considered by  submitting  a  written  appli- 
cation to  the  regional  commissioner  not 
later  than  thirty  days  following  the  date 
on  which  the  decision  is  rendered.  The  re- 
gional commissioner,  upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  must  act  pursuant  to  rules  and 
regulations  within  sixty  days  to  reaf&rm. 
modify  or  reverse  his  original  decision  and 
shall  Inform  the  applicant  in  writing  of  the 
decision  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(b)  Any  decision  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  which  is  adverse 
to  the  applicant  for  reconsideration  may  be 
appealed  by  such  Individual  to  the  National 
Appeals  Board  by  submitting  a  written  no- 
tice of  appeal  not  later  than  thirty  days  fcrt- 
lowing  the  date  on  which  such  decision  is 
rendered.  The  National  Appeals  Board,  upon 
receipt  of  the  appellant's  papers,  must  act 
pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  within  sixty 
days  to  reaffirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the  deci- 
sion and  shall  inform  the  appellant  in  writ- 
ing of   the  decision   and   reasons   therefor. 

"(c)  The  National  Appeals  Board  shall  re- 
view any  decision  of  a  regional  commissioner 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  filed  not  later  than  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  decision  and,  by  majority  vote, 
shall  reaffirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the  decision 
within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  request.  The  Board  shall  in- 
form the  Attorney  General  and  the  individual 
to  whom  the  decision  applies  in  writing  of 
its  decision  and  the  rea.sons  therefor. 
"§  4214.  Oi'lginal  jiu'lsdlction  cases 

"The  regional  commissioner,  pursuant  to 
rules  and  regulations,  may  designate  certain 
cases  as  original  jurisdiction  cases,  and  shall 
forward  any  case  so  designated  to  the  Na- 
tional Appeals  Board  with  his  vote  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  Decisions  shall  be  based 
upon  the  concurrence  of  three  votes  with  the 
appropriate  regional  director  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Appeals  Board  each  hav- 
ing oite  vote.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  emd  pursu- 
ant to  rules  and  regulations,  an  additional 
vote  shall  be  cast  by  one  of  the  other  reglMial 
conunlssloners.  The  individual  to  whom  such 
decision  applies,  or  any  commissioner  who 
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voted  In  the  decision,  may  appea  such  deci- 
sion directly  to  tbe  Commission  by  submit- 
ting a  uTltten  notice  of  appeal  not  later 
than  thirty  days  following  the  date  on  which 
such  decision  Is  rendered.  The  Oommlaslon, 
by  majority  vote,  shall  decide  Um  appeal  at 
Its  next  regul&rly  scbediUed  meeting  and 
shall  inform  the  individual  to  vhich  such 
decision  applies  of  the  decision  apd  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

"5  4215.  Applicability  of  the  Adi^lnlsti-atlvc 
Procedure  Act 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  i 
ter.  the  provisions  of  section  6P 1 
553  through  559  and  sections 
706  of  title  5,  United  States  Codt 
apply  to  the  making  of  any 
decision,  or  order  made  by  the 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  or  any 

Sec.  3.  Sections  4209  and  4210 
United  States  Code,  are 
pear  as  sections  4216  and  4217  ol 

Sec.   4.   Section   6002   of   title 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Section  5005  of  title 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  ai  i 
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"  I  5005.  Youth  correction  decision;  ■ 

"The  Commission  and,  where 
its  authorized  representatives  as 
sections   420(c)    and  4210(e)    of 
may  grant  or  deny  any  application 
mendatlon  fc*  conditional  release , 
or  revoke  any  order  of  conditio  lel 
of   any  person  sentenced   pursui.nt 
chapter,  and  perform  such  other 
resp>onslbllltle8  as  may  be  required 
Except   as  otherwise   provided, 
the  Commission  shall  be  made  in 
with  the  procedures  set  out  in  i 
of  this  title." 

Sec.  «.  Section  6006  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  |as  follows: 
-5  5006.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(a)  'Commission'  means  the  Uilted  States 
Parole  Commission; 

"(b)  'Bvu-eau'  means  the  Bure|iu  of  Pris- 
ons; 

"(c)  "Director*  means  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons; 

-(d)  'youth  offender*  means  a  berson  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-two  years  ft  the  time 
of  conviction; 

"(e)    'committed    youth   offender 
committed  for  treatment  hereunder 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
sections  5010(b)   and  6010(c)   of 
ter: 

"(f)  'treatment'  means  corrective 
rentlv©  gtddance  and   training 
protect  the  public  by  correcting 
clal  tendencies  of  youth  offenden 

"(g)  'conviction'  means  the  ]ud^  ment 
verdict  or  finding  of  guilty,  a  pi 
or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere.". 

Sec.   7.   Sections   5007,    5008,    a 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  are 

Sec.  8.  Section  5014  of  title 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
"  i  5014.  Claaslflcation  studies  an 

"The  Director  shall  provide 
centers  and  agencies.  Every  committed 
offender  shall  first  be  sent  to  a 
center  or  agency.  The  classification 
or  agency  shall  make  a  complete 
each  committed  youth  offender, 
mental  and  physical  examlnatlor 
tain  his  personal  traits,  his  capab  llltles 
tlnent  circumstances  of   his  schpol 
life,    any   previous   delinquency 
experience,  and  any  mental  or 
feet  or  other  factcw  contributing 
quency.  In  the  absence  of  excei^lonal 
cumst«uice«.  such  study  shall  be 
within  a  period  of  thirty  days. 
sh«tU  promptly  forward  to  the 
to  the  Commission  a  report  of 
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with  respect  to  the  youth  offender  and  Its 
reconimendatlonB  as  to  hla  treatment.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  commitment,  the 
youth  offender  shall  receive  a  peu-ole  Inter- 
view.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  5017(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  to  the  Director  release 
conditionally  under  supervision  a  committed 
youth  offender  when  It  appears  that  such 
person  has  substantially  observed  the  rules 
of  the  Institution  to  which  he  is  confined, 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
such  person  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law,  and  If  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commls«lon  such  relea.se  Is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  welfare  of  society.  When 
la  the  Judgment  of  the  Director,  a  commit- 
ted youth  offender  should  be  released  con- 
ditionally under  supervision  he  shall  so  re- 
port and  recommend  to  the  Commission.". 

Sec.   10.   Section  6020  of  title   18,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  a.s  follovsrs: 
"5  5020.  Apprehension  of  released  offenders 

"If,  at  any  time  before  the  unconditional 
discharge  of  a  committed  youth  offender,  the 
Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
youth  offender  will  be  benefited  by  further 
treatment  In  an  Institution  or  other  facility 
the  Commission  may  direct  his  return  to 
custody  or  if  necessary  may  IssTie  a  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  and  return  to  custody 
of  such  youthful  offender  and  cause  such 
warrant  to  be  executed  by  a  United  States 
probation  officer,  an  appointed  supervisory 
agent,  a  United  States  marshal,  or  any  officer 
of  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional  Institu- 
tion. Upon  return  to  custody,  such  youth  of- 
fender shall  be  given  a  revocation  hearing  by 
the  Commission.". 

Sec.  11.  Chapter  402  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  term 
"division"  whenever  It  appears  therein  and 
inserting  la  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Commis- 
sion.". 

Sec.  12.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
402  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  a^  follows : 
"Sec. 
"6005. 
"6006. 
"6010. 
"6011. 
"5012. 


Youth  correction  decisions. 

Definitions. 

Sentence. 

Treatment. 

Certificate  as  to  u- aihibllliy  of  facili- 
ties. 

Provision  of  facilities. 

Classification  studies  and  reports. 

Powers  of  Director  as  to  placement  of 
youth  offenders. 

Reports  concerning  offender;:. 

Release  of  youth  offenders. 

Revocation  of  Commission  orders. 

Supervision  of  released  youth  offend- 
ers. 

Apprehension  for  released  offenders. 

Certificate  setting  aside  conviction. 

Applicable  date. 

Relationship  to  Probation  and  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Acts. 

Where  applicable. 

Applicability  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Parole  of  other  offenders  not  affected." 
13.   Section  5041   of  title  18,  United 

Code,  Is  amended  to  retkd  as  follows: 


"6013. 
"5014. 
'•6015. 

"5016. 
"6017. 
"5018. 
"5019. 

"5020. 
"5021. 
"5022. 
'5023. 

"5024. 
"6025. 

"5026. 

Sec. 

States 

"I  5041.  Parole 

"A  Juvenile  delinquent  who  has  been  com- 
mitted and  who,  by  his  conduct,  has  given 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  has  reformed 
may  be  released  on  parole  at  any  time  under 
such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the 
United  States  Parole  Commission  deems 
proper  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  Commission  that  the  Juvenile  has  sub- 
stantially observed  the  rules  of  the  Instlta- 
tton  to  which  he  1^  confined,  that  there  Is 


a  reasonable  probability  that  such  person 
will  Uve  and  remain  at  liberty  without  vio- 
lating the  law,  and  If  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  such  release  Is  not  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  of  society.". 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  In  any  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  term  "United  States  Parole  Board", 
or  any  other  term  referring  thereto,  is  used, 
such  term  or  terms,  on  and  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  one-year  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  United  States  Parole 
Comml!?slon  as  established  by  the  amend- 
n'.ents  in\de  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  15.  The  parole  of  any  person  sen- 
tenced before  June  29,  1932,  shall  be  tor  the 
remainder  of  the  term  or  terms  specified  in 
his  sentence,  lets  good  time  allowances  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  16.  Becuou  5108(c)  (7)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUow.« : 

"(7)  the  Attorney  General,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
may  place  a  total  of  ten  positions  of  warden 
in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  In  GS-16 '. 

Sec.  17.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  foregoing  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  thirty-day  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  each  person  hold- 
lug  office  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
on  the  date  Immediately  preceding  such  ef- 
fective dale  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  Commis- 
sioner and  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  as  such 
tor  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  such 
person  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  such 
Board  of  Parole. 

(c)  All  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of 
the  aforementioned  Board  of  Parole  shall, 
on  and  after  such  effective  date,  be  deemed 
to  be  vested  in  the  Commission,  and  shall,  on 
and  after  such  date,  be  carried  out  by  the 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  applicable  law,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  make  such  transitional 
rules  as  are  necessary  to  be  in  effect  for  not 
to  exceed  one  year  following  such  effective 
date. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Rli-.  President,  the  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  today,  to  re- 
oi*ganize  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole,  has 
been  3  years  in  the  making.  The  bill  was 
developed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries  In  cooperation  with 
the  Board  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

At  the  midpoint  of  the  work  In  de- 
veloping this  legislation,  tlis  Board  be- 
gan experimenting  with  the  provisions 
of  thn  bill  to  better  provide  the  subcom- 
mittee with  information  and  advice  on 
its  effect.  This  experiment  was  contin- 
uously expanded  so  that  today  the  parole 
system  authorized  by  this  legislation  is 
vhtually  intact.  In  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  studied  this  system,  it  is  work- 
ing well. 

I  recite  the  history  of  this  legislation 
as  a  v.ay  of  pointing  out  several  things. 
First,  the  cooperation  between  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Parole  Board  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  Govenmient  work- 
ing as  it  should — of  people  working  to- 
gether to  solve  problems  and  improve 
government  performance. 

Second,  the  changes  in  the  system  have 
gradually  been  taking  place  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  and  Membere  may 
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be  assured  that  their  support  of  this  leg- 
islation will  bring  no  radical  changes  in 
prison  release  poUcies  that  would  fur- 
ther threaten  the  safety  of  our  citizens. 
And  third,  this  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  parole  legislation  has  moved  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system  a  long 
way  toward  a  more  definite  and  objec- 
tive system  for  determining  the  length 
of  time  sentenced  offenders  will  serve  in 
prison. 

The  "rules  and  regtilation.s"  which  are 
repeatedly  cited  in  tlie  legislation  include 
a  set  of  guideUnes  adopted  by  the  Parole 
Board  and  made  ai'ailable  to  not  only 
th3  members  and  employees  of  the 
Board,  but  also  judges,  pro.secutors,  and 
prisoners. 

These  guidelines  are  based  on  tlie  seri- 
ousness of  each  criminal  offense,  and 
upon  those  elements  of  the  offender's 
background  that  are  the  best  predictors 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  person  is  likely 
to  commit  another  crime.  Significantly, 
the  record  of  previous  criminal  activity 
is  the  best  predictor  of  future  criminalitv 
available  today. 

The  guidelines  serve  two  important 
pmposes:  They  carefully  structure  the 
vast  discretion  presently  entrusted  to  the 
Federal  Parole  Authority  and  decrease 
uncertainty  as  to  how  much  time  the  hi- 
mate  must  serve.  This  structuring  of  dis- 
cretion prevents  arbitrai-y  and  ill-consid- 
ered decislormiaking  and  injects  a  sense 
of  fair  play  in  every  aspect  of  the  parole 
process. 

Because  most  release  criteria  are  based 
upon  data  available  at  the  time  of  con- 
viction, an  inmate  can  calculate  with 
great  accuracy  the  time  he  is  likely  to 
serve. 

The  increasing  degree  of  definiteness 
In  the  length  of  time  which  an  offender 
will  serve  in  prison  also  recognizes  the 
elements  of  punishment  and  protection 
of  society.  The  subcommittee  has  rec- 
ognized this  for  some  time  as  it  consid- 
ered this  legislation. 

A  flurry  of  recent  books  and  studies 
have  popularized  the  Idea  that  the  de- 
gree of  discretion  In  sentencing  should 
be  reduced,  and  great  credit  should  be 
given  for  the  contributions  that  they 
have  made.  However,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  accountability  for 
the  seriousness  of  the  criminal  offense, 
and  the  likelihood  that  the  Individual 
will  return  to  the  criminal  path  have 
been  the  principal  criteria  for  parole 
consideration,  and  will  remain  so  imder 
the  bill  before  us. 

This  bill  provides  a  rational  means  for 
determining  the  length  of  prison  thne 
appropriated  for  each  individual,  and  an 
orderly  means  to  carry  out  this  public 
policy. 

Under  the  reorganized  procedures  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation,  hearing  exami- 
ners will  hear  individual  prisoners  and 
i-ecommend  decisions  based  upon  the 
guidelines.  Members  of  the  Parole  Com- 
mission at  regional  and  national  levels 
can  evaluate  these  recommendations  and 
approve  or  modify  the  recommendations. 
iJeclslons  can  be  made  outside  these 
guidelines  when  they  are  Justified  by  the 
tacts  before  the  Parole  Commission. 


I  urge  adoption  of  this  legislation, 
which  will  go  a  long  ways  to  shed  the 
light  of  public  scrutiny  on  the  parole 
process  to  make  it  fair  to  the  criminal 
justice  system,  to  the  victim  and  to  so- 
ciety. This  bill  will  not  end  crime.  It  Is 
no  panacea.  But  It  makes  a  significant 
step  toward  making  the  Federal  parole 
system  accountable  to  the  people  it 
serves — the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA..  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  measui'e,  H.R 
5727,  a  bill  entitled  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1975. 

I  first  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  dedlcatloi  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries  In  pursuing  legisla- 
tion to  refoi-m  the  Federal  parole  system. 
His  tireless  efforts  over  the  past  several 
years  have  resulted  ha  the  legislation  be- 
ing considered  today.  A  nearly  identical 
version  of  this  measure  was  pending  be- 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  close 
of  the  93d  Congress. 

Parole  is  not  a  new  concept  In  the  field 
of  corrections.  The  views  about  its  use, 
have  sigTilficantly  changed  and  expanded 
in  the  recent  past.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  Congress  undei-take  consideration  of 
a  measure  that  proposes  refoi-m  and 
modernization  of  our  Federal  parole  sys- 
tem in  many  particulars. 

PmtPOSE   OF   BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create  a 
Parole  Commission  which  will  replace 
the  existing  Board  of  Parole.  Addition- 
ally, it  would  revise  many  aspects  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  currently  used  in 
parole  cases. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Parole  have 
worked  to  the  maximum  extent  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries 
in  the  original  drafting  of  this  bUl.  Manj' 
issues  regarding  parole  reform  produced 
differing  opinions.  I  understand,  however, 
that  compromises  were  reached  on  these 
points  and  the  Department  now  supports 
this  measure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Board  of 
Parole  has  already  undertaken  changes 
in  its  basic  structure  and  decisionmaking 
process.  Much  of  this  legislation,  there- 
fore, would  merely  codify  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  administrative  regu- 
lation. 

Substantially  all  of  this  bUl  is  Incor- 
porated Into  S.  1,  the  bill  which  seeks  to 
revise  the  entire  Federal  Criminal  Code. 
I  believe,  however,  that  revision  of  the 
Federal  Parole  System  is  so  vital  and 
timely  that  it  deserves  separate  and 
prompt  consideration. 

balanced  system 

The  parole  legislation  being  proposed 
today  Is  a  balanced  system  which  con- 
tinues the  range  of  sentencing  alterna- 
tives which  Congress  has  previously  en- 
acted. 

It  gives  the  paroling  authority  neither 
too  little  discretion,  nor  too  much,  be- 
cause either  extreme  involves  dangers  to 
the  orderly  administration  of  justice. 

Too  much  dLscretion  enables  a  parole 
agency  to  grant  an  early  release  to  a 


dangerous  offend ar  or  to  aibltrarily  hold 
an  Inmate  who  rt^presents  no  risk  to  so- 
ciety far  beyond  the  period  of  Just  pim- 
Ishment  for  the  offense.  Too  little  discre- 
tion fans  to  take  Into  account  aggravat- 
ing or  mitigating  circumstances  of  an 
offense,  as  well  as  the  personal  and  family 
considerations  which  are  the  strongest 
predictors  of  whether  or  not  the  individ- 
ual will  return  to  a  life  of  crime,  or  will 
be  able  to  live  a  law-aWdlng  lifestyle  fol- 
lowing his  release  from  Incarceration. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  Incorporates  these  factors  and 
places  upon  the  Board  of  Parole  sufficient 
oversight  authority  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  criminal  offenders,  while  at  the 
same  time,  preserving  the  Interests  of 
society  In  having  hardcore  offenders  off 
the  streets. 

I  believe  this  is  good  legislation.  It  is 
timely.  I  urge  its  passage  in  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  tliird  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
An  Act  to  ametKl  title  IS,  United  states 
Code,  relating  to  parole,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


AGRICULTURAL  PEST  CONTROL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  1617)  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control 

and  eradicate  plant  pests,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forcstiy  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

■niat  section  102  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1944  (58  Stat.  735,  as  amended;  7 
U.S.C.  147a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
either  independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  farm- 
ers' associations  and  similar  organizations, 
and  individuals,  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
operations  or  measures  to  detect,  eradicate, 
suppress,  control,  or  to  prevent  or  retard  the 
spread  of  plant  pests. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ments of  all  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  or  the  local  authorities  thereof. 
In  carrying  out  necessary  sur\'eys  and  con- 
trol operations  in  those  countries  In  con- 
nection with  the  detection,  eradication,  sup- 
pression, control,  and  prevention  or  retar- 
dation of  the  spread  of  plant  pests. 

"(c)  In  performing  the  operations  or 
measures  herein  authorized,  the  cooperatlnf; 
foreign  country.  State,  or  local  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  authority  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  operations  or  measures  on  aU 
lands  and  properties  within  the  foreign 
country  or  State  other  than  those  owned 
cr  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  such  other  facilities  and  means  as  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  necessary. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'plant  pest"  means  any  living  stage 
of    any    Insects,    mites,    nematodes,    slugs. 
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Infe  ctlous 
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pl£  nts: 
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as 


snails,  protozoa,  or  other  Inv 
mals,  bacteria,  fungi,  other 
or   reproductive   parts   thereof, 
any  organisms  similar  to  or  allied 
of    the    foregoing,    or   any 
stances,  which  can  directly  or 
jure  or  cause  disease  or  damage 
or  parts  thereof,  or  any  processefl 
tured,  or  other  products  of 

"(2)  living  stage'  includes  th 
and  larval  stages  as  well  as  any 
stage;  and 

'•(3)  'State"  includes  the  Dis 
lumbla  and  the  Territories  and 
of  tlie  United  States. 

"(e)    The  Secretary  of  Agric 
thorlzed  to  promulgate  such  ru 
ulatlons    and    use    such    means 
deem  necessary  to  provide  for 
tlon   of  plants   and   plant   prod 
for  export  or  transiting  the 
and  to  certify  to  shippers  and 
ties   as   to    the    freedom   of   such 
from  plant  pests  according  to  th( 
tary   requirements  of   the   forelg 
to  which  such  products  may  be 
to  the  freedom  from  exposure  to 
while  In  transit  through  the 

"(f)    There   are   hereby 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the 
annually  determine  to  be  neoessaJy 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provisions  of  this  section.  Unless 
specifically   authorized,   or   prov 
appropriations,  no  part  of  such 
be  used  to  pay  the  cost  or  valr.e 
Injured  or  destroyed.". 

Sec.  2.  The  material  appearing 
head  "fmjeral  horticttltural 
tlon  1  of  the  Act  of  October  6.  19 
374;  7  use.  145) ,  is  herebv 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Act 
28,  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat  7 
21  US.C.  114b).  is  amended  by 
the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
municable  disease  of  animals"  th 
vector  thereof". 
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possessions 


uiture  is  au- 
and  reg- 
he   may 
the    inspec- 
icts   offered 
Uilited  States 
interested  par- 
products 
phytosani- 
i   countries 
I  xported,  or 
plant  pests 
United  States, 
to  be 
ess  may 
to  enable 
out  the 
otherwise 
iled   for    in 
sums  shall 
3f  property 


autho:  ized 
C<  ngre 


cs  rry 


BO/  RD 


■  repeal  'd 


a  ; 


The  amendment  was  agreed 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the 

and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as 
A  bin  to  clarify  the  authority  of 

tary  of  Agriculture  to  control  an(  1 

plant  pests,  and  for  other  purposes 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


IV  r 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
vania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  seeh 
tlon? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr, 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order, 
ator    from    Pennsylvania     '. 
Scott)   is  recognized  for  not 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr. 
suggest  the  absence  of  a 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum    call    be    taken    out 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  sc 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
,     Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


under  the 
in  sec- 

7  (40  Stat. 


February 
amended; 
1  isertlng  in 
"and  corn- 
words  "rr 


ORDER   FOR   ROUTINE   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  special 
orders  are  completed,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business, 
with  a  time  limit  of  30  minutes  attached 
thereto,  and  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  special  orders  have 
been  granted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
because  of  unusual  circumstances,  that 
the  distingui.shed  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


first  and  throughout  his  brilliant  career  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  news- 
men ever. 

He  knew  politics  a.s  well  as  most  of  those 
actively  involved  and  was  trusted  and  re- 
spected by  all.  As  a  columnist  for  Gannett 
News  Service  after  bis  retirement  from  the 
Associated  Press,  he  drew  on  his  baclcground 
and  wide  acquaintanceship  for  comment 
that  was  admired  for  depth  and  Inclslve- 
ness  as  hl.s  reporting  had  been  admired  for 
completeness  and  balance. 


COAL  CONVERSION  ENERGY  SUPPLY 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  COORDINA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


o. 

engrossed 
third  time, 


t> 


read: 
the  Secre- 
eradlcate 


pro  tem- 
Pennsyl- 
recognl- 


Pr;sident,  I 


pro  tem- 
the  Sen- 

HUGH 

o  exceed 


Pr  !sident,  I 

quoru  n. 

President,  I  ask 

for  the 

my    5 


time 
If 


pro  tem- 
ordered. 


legisla  ive  clerk 

1. 

President,  I  ask 


DEATH   OF  JACK   BELL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate,  I  know,  is  saddened 
by  the  death  yesterday  of  Jack  Bell.  Al- 
though Jack  Bell  never  was  an  elected 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  he  had  a  close  and  intimate  as- 
sociation with  the  Senate  for  nearly  30 
years. 

Jack  Bell  was  the  chief  political  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press  imtil  retirement 
in  1969.  Following  his  retirement,  he  be- 
came a  columnist  for  the  Gannett  news- 
papers. Most  of  the  time  Jack  Bell  served 
the  Associated  Press,  he  was  in  the  Press 
Gallery  of  the  Senate  daily.  He  reported 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate — a  very 
difficult  job,  I  know. 

Jack  Bell  was  the  type  of  newspaper- 
man who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  He  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  political  leaders,  includ- 
ing Presidents,  with  whom  he  had  much 
contact  over  the  years.  I  think  one  of  the 
finest  tributes  paid  to  Jack  Bell  came 
from  a  longtime  associate,  who  some 
years  ago  was  chief  of  bureau  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington;  namely, 
Paul  Miller,  now  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  chairman  of  the  Gan- 
nett newspapers. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  a  tribute  yesterday, 
made  this  comment: 

Jack  Bell,  my  life-long  friend  and  cowork- 
er, landed  on  the  Washington  scene  from 
Oklahoma  before  World  War  H  and  from  the 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  requested  this  time  to  discuss  the 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1975 
(S.  1)  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  along 
with  numerous  other  Senators. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  supported  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  (Mr. 
McClellan)  when  he  urged  that  the  bill 
be  reported  to  the  full  committee.  In  do- 
ing so,  however,  I  reserved  my  right  to  re- 
vise several  controversial  aspects  of  the 
bill  that  I  found  troublesome.  In  par- 
ticular, I  am  concerned  about  several 
portions  of  the  biU  that  seemingly  im- 
pinge upon  our  constitutionally  protected 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Following  these  remarks,  I  would  ex- 
pect certain  comments  to  be  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  who  shares  my  concern  over  these 
vital  matters  and  who  has  announced  his 
intention  to  offer  certain  amendments, 
which  I  intend  to  support. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  desire  to 
amend  the  proposed  legislation  in  order 
to  remove  the  portions  that  offend  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  has  also  recently  Intro- 
duced far-reaching  amendments  that 
seek  to  remedy  these  shortcomings.  His 
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amendments — thoughtfully  considered 
and  skillfully  drafted— reflect  a  states- 
man's sensitivity  to,  and  appreciation  of. 
the  constitutional  issues  at  stake.  I  know 
that  Ills  proposed  amendments  will  be 
given  the  closest  attention  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  when  it  ham- 
mers out  the  final  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  understand  that  other  Senators  on 
the  committee  also  plan  to  offer  amend- 
ments in  addition  to  those  of  Senator 
Bayh,  Senator  Hruska,  and  myself,  that 
will  further  safeguard  the  constitution- 
ally protected  freedoms  that  we  value  so 
highly  in  this  country.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
will  addi-ess  themselves  to  the  wiretap 
provisions,  Senator  Tunney  insanity  de- 
fense. Senator  Burdick  sentencing  and 
parole,  and  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  drug 
abuse.  With  such  careful  scrutiny,  I  ex- 
pect that  the  final  version  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  avoid  the  constitu- 
tional pitfalls  contained  in  the  earlier 
draft. 

I  hope  that  either  now  or  subsequently, 
today,  we  will  have  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ba-yh). 
Meanwhile,  I  wish  to  recount  briefly  the 
major  areas  relating  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  a  free  press  In  which  I  find 
amendment  necessary.  Though  other 
changes  are  necessary,  time  limitations 
preclude  a  discussion  of  them  at  this 
time. 

DISCLOSURE  OI   NATION.Al,  DriENoE  INFORMATION 

This  section  relates  to  the  control  of 
information  held  by  the  Government. 
The  bill  as  originally  drafted  creates  a 
new  offense  that  punishes  the  disclosure 
of  classified  information  held  by  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  or  Government  con- 
tractor to  anyone  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive it.  Senator  Bayh  proposes  that  the 
bill  limit  the  offense  to  the  transfer  of 
clEissified  information  to  a  foreign  power 
or  agent  of  this  foreign  power  with  an 
Intent  that  It  be  used  to  the  injury  of 
the  United  States  or  the  advantage  of 
any  foreign  power.  Senator  Hruska 
would  seemingly  naiTow  the  ambit  of 
the  provision  still  fui'ther,  by  requiring 
only  an  intent  to  prejudice  the  safety 
of  tiie  United  States  or  its  Armed  Forces. 

As  drafted,  this  section  also  fails  to 
define  with  precision  the  type  of  infor- 
mation that  falls  within  tlie  meaning 
of  "national  defense  Information."  Sen- 
ator Bayh  would  require  that  the  Infor- 
mation pertain  to  "vital  defense  secrets." 
those  that  If  revealed  would  pose  a  "di- 
rect. Immediate,  and  Irreparable  harm 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
These  would  be  limited  to  four  cate- 
gories: Code  or  cryptographic  Informa- 
tion, specific  Information  on  war  plans, 
specific  information  on  weapon  systems, 
and  certain  specific  atomic  secrets. 
Othei-wise  the  penalties  for  disclosure 
are  substantially  lower,  often  only  job- 
related. 

In  effect.  Senator  Bayh's  amendment 
adopta  for  the  criminal  law  the  same 
constitutional  standard  that  the  Supreme 
Court  requires  before  It  allows  the  Pres- 
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ident  to  impose  a  prior  restraint  on  the 
publication  of  national  defense  infor- 
mation. 

This  di-aft  of  S.  1  specifically  exempts 
journalists  from  prosecution  if  tliey  re- 
ceive classified  information  from  per- 
sons authorized  to  have  it.  However,  this 
exemption  does  not  specificallj-  extend  to 
the  disclosure  of  the  above-mentioned 
"national  defense  information."  I  con- 
sider this  a  major  oversight,  and  one  that 
the  Senate  must  correct.  Although  Sen- 
ator Bayh  does  not  specifically  exclude 
the  press  from  liability  as  an  accomplice, 
conspirator,  or  solicitor  to  offenses  imder 
this  section,  he  would  do  so  by  implica- 
tion unless  the  disclosure  caused  direct, 
immediate,  and  iiTeparable  harm  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Hruska  would  also  exempt  the  press  un- 
less It  has  actual  intent  to  Imperil  the 
safety  of  tlie  United  States  or  Its 
Armed  Forces. 

THE  DISCLOSITRi;  OF  OTHEK  CLASSIFIED  INFORMA- 
TION 

Senator  Bayh  and  I  are  In  total  agree- 
ment that  the  press  and  media  must  be 
specifically  exempted  from  liability  for 
crimes  under  these  provisions. 

OTHER    FIRST    AMENDMENT    CONSIDERATION 

A  number  of  other  sections  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  require  revision  to  elim- 
inate the  possibility  that  in  enforcing  the 
law  an  overzealous  official  will  not  in- 
trude on  the  media's  first  amendment 
prerogatives.  Briefiy,  these  are  the  sec- 
tions that  deal  with  theft,  obstructing  the 
Government  by  fraud,  tampering  with  a 
Government  record,  obstructing  a  Gov- 
ernment function  by  physical  interfer- 
ence, instigating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Govenmient,  obstructing  military  re- 
cniitment,  or  induction  and  interception 
of  mail. 

Senator  Bayh  has  addressed  several  of 
these  issues,  as  has  Senator  Hruska. 

To  summarize,  I  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  a  great  deal 
more  work  to  do  on  this  bill.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  I  support  legislation 
that  runs  counter  to  the  first  amend- 
ment or  interferes  with  freedom  of  the 
press. 

My  own  office  has  been  considering 
revisions  similar  to  those  of  Senators 
Bayh  and  Hruska  for  some  time,  but 
since  the  proposed  language  of  the  Bayh 
and  Hruska  amendments  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  various  concerned 
groups,  I  believe  that  I  would  best  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  these  needed 
changes  by  supporting  the  Bayh  amend- 
ments, the  Hruska  amendments,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

Out  of  an  abundance  of  caution,  we 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  must  be  cer- 
tain that  two  Interests  are  served — the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  our  free 
press  and  the  protection  of  our  national 
seciu-lty.  I  know  that  Senator  Bayh  and 
Senator  Hruska  have  similar  concerns, 
and  their  amendments,  which  I  gener- 
ally support,  or  a  combination  of  them, 
achieve  this  proper  balance. 

I  repeat  that  I  hope  that  Senator  Bayh 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  lat- 
er in  the  session. 


I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  misconception 
about  S.  1,  and  I  merely  wish  to  take 
this  means  to  aline  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader. 

There  are  two  sections  of  that  bill  in 
which  I  am  vitally  interested.  One  has 
to  do  with  compensation  for  the  victims 
of  crime,  which  passed  this  Chamber 
five  separate  times,  and  which  has  not 
even  as  yet  been  considered  In  the  House. 

Another  sjction  has  to  do  v.ith  the 
carrying  of  a  gun  during  the  commission 
of  a  crime  and  the  strengthened  penal- 
ties for  such  an  offense  which  also  passed 
this  Chamber  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
I  believe,  but  received  no  action  In  the 
other  body. 

Vv'hat  tills  latter  provision  would  do 
would  be  to  make  the  penalty  for  carry- 
ing a  gun  In  the  commission  of  a  crime 
absolute  and  so  severe  as  to  deter  the 
gun  offender.  The  act  of  carrying  a  gun 
would  be  truly  treated  as  a  separate 
offense  for  which  there  would  be  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  sentence.  That  sen- 
tence would  not  run  concurrently  but 
would  be  meted  out  In  addition  to  the 
sentence  Imposed  for  the  underlying 
crime.  In  addition  the  .sentence  for  car- 
rying the  gim  would  be  a  true  manda- 
tory sentence.  I  think  this  is  one  way  to 
get  at  the  gun  people — those  who  use 
that  weapon  in  carrying  out  their  crimes 
of  violence.  I  think  It  would  be  most 
salutary  and  an  effective  way  to  deal 
with  and  deter  the  use  of  such  weapons 
of  violence. 

As  far  as  the  other  parts  of  S.  1  are 
concerned.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  major  thrust  of  the  measure  con- 
cerns the  revision  of  the  entire  criminal 
code  to  eliminate  inconsistencies — a  re- 
form which  Is  long  overdue.  However, 
as  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  pointed  out.  it  was  my  understanding 
that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
amending  by  the  committee;  that  the 
proposal,  S.  1,  would  not  come  out  In  Its 
original  foi^m  simply  because  as  Intro- 
duced it  contained  certain  Items  that 
unless  modified  strike  at  the  heart  of 
rights  and  protections  safeguarded  by 
the  Constitution.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, for  example,  I  am  opposed  to 
those  provisions  which  affect  freedom 
of  the  press  and  so-called  national  de- 
fense Issues.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  wiretap  provisions,  the  Insanity  de- 
fense provision,  and  other  matters,  and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  support  them  nor 
have  *I  ever  intended  to  do  so.  In  our 
modifying  and  perfecting  efforts,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  measure  or  of  Its  other 
meritorious  features. 

I  am  deeply  Interested  in  compensation 
for  victims  of  crimes.  The  President  has 
now  exhibited  similar  Interest  In  such  a 
program.  I  am  interested  as  well  in 
strengthening  penalties  against  gun 
criminals.  The  act  of  carding  a  gun  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime  Is  a  separate 
offense;  courts  must  be  compelled  to 
treat  it  separately,  to  improve  the  sepa- 
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rate  sentence,  to  make  it  mandatory  and 
to  let  the  gun  offenders  know  tl:  at  there 
is  no  escape  from  his  wanton  ac  t  of  vio- 
lence in  choosing  such  a  weapoi .  to  per- 
petrate his  wronsful  acts. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Resublican 
leader  has  on  this  occasion  n  ade  his 
position  clear  and  I  concur  with  him 
completely. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  also  suppoi  t,  as  tlie 
Senator  knows,  both  of  the  prov  sions  to 
which  he  has  referred. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguish*  d  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  the 
statement  he  has  made  on  this  bill  well 
describes  the  issues  and  the  procedures 
to  which  resort  will  be  had  in  prpcessing 
S.  1  to  final  enactment. 

There  is  general  agreement,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, between  the  amendments 
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which  I 

have  proposed  and  those  refernid  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  the  amendments  proposed  by  '  he  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

On  June  27  of  this  year  I  stoo<  I  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  expound  in  that 
same  direction  and  with  those  same 
issues  in  mind. 

Then,  on  August  15,  I  mide  an 
annoimcement  and  released  specific 
amendments  which  were  followsd  later 
by  those  from  the  Senator  from  [ndiana 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Penns  »^lvania, 
with  the  same  thoughts  in  mil  d,  that 
there  would  be  in  the  final  prccessing, 
consideration  given  to  change !  along 
these  lines,  insuring  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  this  country.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  ren  arks  of 
June  27  and  my  August  15  release  with 
the  attached  appendix  of  specific  unend- 
ments  be  inserted  in  full  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  Vithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  also  saj  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  both  of  the  sections  ir  which 
he  has  expressed  interest.  He  knows  of 
my  support  on  previous  occasions  and 
that  support  will  be  constantly  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden  ;,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  certainl  r  know 
of  his  support,  and  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  th  )se  two 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  tiiis  en- 
tire and  encyclopedic  bill  will  b;  proc- 
essed by  considering  and  caref  ullji  exam- 
ining competing  positions  in  intensive 
committee  sessions.  It  has  over  75(  pages, 
and  this  method  has  been  successfully 
used  in  other  bulky  and  contn  iversial 
biUs.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  constant  f  arming 
and  reforming  and  reamending. 

In  June  1973.  the  Senator  from  \rkan- 
sas,  in  introducing  the  original  S.  I,  said: 

S.  1  is  far  from  a  final  penal  code,  t  ut  I  am 

general 
a  pre- 


satlsfled  that  Its  structure,  form  and 
outlines  are  sound.  We  view  It  only 
liminary  and  immediate  work  produdt. 


He  goes  on  to  say: 


I  know  that  some  provisions  will  be  con- 
troversial. Indeed,  there  is  much  room  for 
debate  on  this  bill.  I  have  not  reached  firm 
Judgments  on  a  number  of  the  provisions  as 
they  are  now  drafted.  There  is  much  that  I 
wish  to  study  further.  My  mind  is  not  made 
up  definitely  on  everything  the  bill  contained. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  re- 
feiTed  to  several  issues  that  will  be  in  the 
controversial  area  such  as  the  matter  of 
wiretapping,  the  matter  of  parole  and 
sentencing,  and  other  matters. 

We  have  already  engaged  in  that  proc- 
ess. Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  one  portion  of  S.  1. 
I  refer  to  one  of  the  more  controversial 
points  in  the  bill,  capital  punishment  in 
certain  cases.  There  was  great  contro- 
versy about  it  and,  by  agreement  between 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  this  Sen- 
ator, there  was  a  separate  bill,  S.  1401, 
introduced  on  the  subject  in  the  last 
Congress.  It  was  thoroughly  and  vigor- 
ously debated  on  the  floor  here,  as  it  had 
bpen  on  various  occasions,  and  the  vote 
was  in  favor  of  the  reinstatement  of  the 
death  penalty  as  limited.  The  vote  was 
54  in  favor  and  33  against  it.  There  are 
30  some  odd  States  that  have  done  the 
same  thing. 

The  Senate  and  the  country-at-large 
can  be  assured  that  in  the  main  some  80 
to  85  percent  of  the  text  and  the  body  of 
S.  1  is  a  reenactment,  recodification,  a 
restatement,  of  present  law. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  having  yielded. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Floor   Statemekt,   June   27,    1976,   op 

Roman  L.  Hruska 
Mr.  President,  in  President  Ford's  Message 
on  Crime  to  Congress  on  June  19.  1975,  lauda- 
tory reference  is  made  to  pending  Senate  Bill 
S.  1,  the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1975, 
a  bill  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  which  is  a  massive 
effort  to  codify  and  revise  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  its  broad  purposes,  S.  1  neces- 
sarily touches  upon  many  areas  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  which  are  of  great  concern 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  In  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  such  volatile  issues  as  capital 
punishment,  the  insanity  defense,  appropri- 
ate lengths  of  sentences,  increased  sentences 
for  special  dangerous  or  repeat  offenders, 
new  sentencing  treatment  of  certain  mari- 
juana offenses,  and  parole  and  probation,  to 
mention  Just  a  few,  some  opposition  to  any 
position  taken  is  to  be  expected.  Indeed,  it 
is  even  welcomed  in  the  Interests  of  informed 
debate  so  that  the  crucible  of  Congress,  rep- 
resenting the  people,  may  decide.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  In  addition  to  the  con- 
troversial provisions,  there  are  also  dozens 
and  dozens  that  are  unquestionably  ad- 
vances: expanded  recognition  of  civil  rights; 
compensation  for  victims  of  violent  crimes; 
increased  fines  for  regulatory  offenses  cur- 
rently Inadequately  deterred;  prohibition  of 
"dirty  tricks"  and  other  political  tactics  of 
Watergate  fame;  and  a  tighter  crackdown  on 
organized  crime,  to  name  only  some. 

The  controversial  provisions  must  not  be 
considered  in  a  vacuum:  for  example,  the  in- 
creased sentences  for  some  crimes  must  be 
considered  together  with  the  lowered  sen- 
tences for  others  ( including  the  lowered  sen- 
tence for  non-commercial  possession  of  small 
amounts  of  marijuana)  and  together  with 
S.  I's  innovative  concept  of  appellate  review 
of  sentences. 

One  particular  area  of  controversy  needs 
special  mention,  as  It  has  been  the  area  of 
some  press  criticism.  I  mention  It  to  avoid 
the  impression  of  intractability  on  my  part. 


That  is  the  area  of  punishing  those  who 
"leak"  secret  government  information.  Let 
me  hasten  to  assure  the  press  and  others, 
that  this  is  still  an  area  open  to  change  in 
the  bill.  We  are  still  attempting  to  define 
that  area  where  disclosure  of  government  in- 
formation may  be  made  permissibly  without 
undue  harm  to  the  nation — indeed,  perhaps 
with  benefit  to  the  nation — and  to  differenti- 
ate that  area  from  the  area  where  disclosure 
would  be  undvily  injurious  in  terms  of  the 
national  defense.  I  am  sure  all  will  recog- 
nize what  a  difficult  endeavor  this  is.  We  have 
been  receiving  much  helpful  information 
irom  many  sources  in  this  regard,  and  hop>e 
to  continue  to  receive  it.  Already  since  May 
of  this  year,  a  new  tentative  draft  of  these 
provisions  has  been  under  consideration, 
which  strikes  the  balance  in  a  way  more 
favorable  to  disclosure  than  the  preceding 
draft  against  which  much  of  the  criticism 
seems  to  be  directed. 

Similarly  in  the  process  of  being  worked 
out  In  the  bill,  with  changes  already  in  the 
process  of  drafting.  Is  the  difficult  problem 
of  when  interference  with  government  func- 
tions, and  conduct  or  exhortations  present- 
ing a  risk  of  violence,  should  and  should  not 
be  permitted,  having  due  regard  for  consid- 
erations of  free  speech  and  the  benefits  and 
dangers  that  may  flow  from  the  conduct. 

On  these  and  other  matters  in  the  bill, 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  retain  an  open 
and  receptive  mind.  The  arguments  brought 
out  in  the  hearings  over  the  preceding  four 
years,  and  in  the  extensive  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws,  upon  which  S.  1  builds, 
and  by  others,  have  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  enormously  helpful  In  this  regard. 

S.  1  has  several  hundred  provisions.  Sev- 
eral, as  I  mentioned,  are  stUl  in  flux.  Sev- 
eral may  still  need  improvement.  Most,  how- 
ever. Ate  unquestionably  sound.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  stating  the 
federal  criminal  laws  all  in  one  place,  in  a 
rational  fashion,  for  the  first  time,  is  beyond 
doubt  something  that  is  long  overdue.  S.  1 
will  accomplish  that  objective,  to  the  im- 
measurable benefit  of  all  In  th©  criminal 
justice  system  and  the  country  generally. 

Press  Release,  August   15,   1975,  From  the 
Office  of  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska 

Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  (R-Neb)  said 
today  he  would  propose  changes  to  contro- 
versial sections  of  a  Senate  criminal  law 
codification  bill,  "in  order  to  spell  out  more 
particularly  some  of  the  guarantees  of  free 
expression  that,  while  perhaps  Inherent  in 
th©  bill,  did  not  clearly  emerge  in  the  text 
read  by  a  non-e.xpert." 

Hruska,  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of 
th©  bill,  S.  1,  which  would  codify  virtually  all 
federal  criminal  laws,  noted  that  In  June  he 
made  a  statement  In  the  Senate  which  indi- 
cated the  bill  is  "open  to  change." 

That  statement,  he  said  today,  "recognized 
the  need  for  tempering  some  of  the  provl- 
slon.s  in  th©  interest  of  giving  greater  recog- 
nition to  the  freedom  to  report  governmen- 
tal Information  and  to  engage  In  certain 
forms  of  non-violent  conduct  against  actions 
of  the  government,  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  functioning  of  government, 
safeguarding  th©  valid  interests  of  other  in- 
dividuals, and  affording  protection  to  those 
state  and  military  secrets  that  are  vital  to 
the  survival  of  this  nation." 

The  Nebraska  Senator  said  his  remar'  s  in 
June  'were  framed  with  reference  to  a  set 
of  amendments  to  S.  1  along  these  lines, 
already  drafted  and  awaiting  only  detailed 
consideration  and  perfecting. 

"With  the  advent  of  th©  August  recess, 
I  have  now  had  the  opportunity  to  consider 
them  in  detail  and  I  intend  to  urge  their 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee." 
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Hruska  said  he  Intended  to  press  for  mov- 
li'g  th©  bill,  which  contains  more  than  1,000 
other  provisions,  forward  "so  that  th©  legal 
srstem  will  not  have  to  wait  too  long  to 
benefit  from  this  desirable  codification," 

Hruska,  a.s  he  had  in  earlier  statements, 
neted  that  "it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
!\cldition  to  the  controversial  provisions  in 
tins  extensive  bill,  there  are  hundreds  that 
are  unquestionably  advances,  for  e.xample  ex- 
panded recognition  of  civil  rights,  compensa- 
liini  of  victims  of  violent  ci  lines:  uicreased 
lines  lor  regulatory  offenses  which  are  cur- 
rently inadequately  deterred;  prohibition  of 
•dirty  tricks'  and  other  poUMcal  tactics  of 
Wiitergate  fame,  to  name  only  a  few." 

Reierrlng  to  the  endorsftneiit  "in  princi- 
ple" of  S.  1  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions  House  of  Delegates  meeting  this  week 
ill  Montreal,  Hruska  said  "The  ABA  reached 
some  of  the  same  decisions  I  had  v  hen  it 
wiil^held  its  approval  of  tlio-e  provision-i 
uhicli  I  am  seeking  to  amend  " 

A  binnmary  of  the  Hruska  clumgcb: 

K.-pionage;  and  Disclosin«  Natioi.ul  De- 
fense Information :  These  provisions  are  nar- 
lowed  to  require  intention  to  prejudice  the 
safety  of  the  U.S.  or  it.-;  urnied  forces.  The 
finieiidment  also  narrov .-;  the  conduct  that 
may  be  called  espionage,  ni.d  e.xrliides  the 
rcipient  of  the  information  from  criminal 
It.ibility  as  an  accomplice,  conspirator,  etc., 
iiDlPss  he,  too,  has  the  intention  to  prejudice 
U.S.  safety.  In  addition,  the  definition  ot 
■  National  Defense  InformatioK",  which  it  is 
a  crime  to  disclose,  is  narrowed  s^o  as  to 
cover  only  critical  or  vital  .sensiti\e  informa- 
tion. 

Tampering  with  a  Govenunent  Record: 
This  provision  is  redrafted  to  exclude  mere 
lesiks  of  govermnent  information,  and  In- 
cliule  only  cases  where  the  physical  absence 
or  alteration  of  a  document  demonstrably 
interferes  with  a  government  function. 

Obstructing  a  Government  Function  by 
Fraud:  This  .section  is  narrowed  to  include 
only  substantial  interference,  and  to  exclude 
conduct  which  involves  tlie  release  of  ua- 
lional  defense  or  classified  mfc>rmation. 

Obstructing  a  Go\ernment  Function  by 
Pliy<-iral  Interference:  This  provision  is  nar- 
rowed to  exclude  indirerf  interiprenccs  and 
insubstantial  ones. 

Instigating  Overtlirow  o:  tiie  Government: 
niis  provision  is  narrowed  no  that  conduct; 
winch  Is  meant  to  express  a  point  of  Aiew  and 
presents  no  serious  threat,  i.-  nc>t  made  crlm- 
iiuil. 

Sabotage:  This  provwion  f?  narrowed  to 
e.xriiide  indirect,  insubsiau-ial.  or  nou- 
phy.sical  obstntclio:;s,  and  obstriu  clotis  re- 
."lUting  from  advocacy  alone 

Obstructing  Military  R'?tri.iitiiient  and  In- 
duction: This  provision  i«  moaitit-d  in  ac- 
lord  with  the  principles  aljove. 

lu  addition  to  the  abo\e,  there  are  sexeral 
more  technical  correctiouj,  Uic  Setnitor  will 
propose  to  S.  1. 

He  Is  also  con.sidering  wlieilter  t);e  clas.si- 
fied  information  pro\isioiis  should  draw  a 
distinction  between  claasifted  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  sljoiild  have  only  Job- 
related  consequences,  and  clas.sified  informa- 
tion the  disclosure  of  whicii  should  bear 
•^riminal  sanctions. 

NOTE    TO   EDITORS    AND    C  .^■.8ESPO^•0EN^S 

.attached  Is  the  precise  language  of  (he 
amendments  to  be  proposed  by  Senator 
Hruska,  They  should  be  viewed  pejainst  the 
^tay  16,  1975  draft  of  8    1. 


Appendix  (Aui;.  13,  1975) 
National    Security   and    Related    OtticNsi-s 
Amendments  to  th©  May  16.  1075  Draft  of 
S.  1:  proposed  by  Senator  Roman  Hruska: 


a.     §  1103 — INSTrG.\TniO     OVERTHROW     ETC.     Or 
COVEBNMENT 

Amendment: 

1.  Define  "incites"  up  front  in  5  111  (defini- 
tions) or  In  a  new  section  to  mean  "directly 
urges,  with  success". 

2.  Subsection  (a)(n  of  5  1103:  change 
"would  facilitate"  to  'calculated  to  facili- 
tate". 

Conunent:  Senator  Hruskas  purpose  Is  to 
narrow  the  scope  because  of  considerations 
akin  to  free  speech — to  get  at  only  dangerous 
conduct.  In  fact,  his  definition  of  Incite  is 
inherent  In  the  cases,  but  we  should  strive 
to  make  the  bill  eomewhat  self-explanatory, 
he  believes. 

E.    §   li  tl-  S.\B0TA0E 

Amendment:  Subsection  (a)(3):  change 
"delays  or  obstructs"  to  "physically,  directly 
and  materially  delays  or  obstructs,  other  than 
by  mere  advocacy". 

Comment:  Same  type  of  considerations  as 
.\  aijove. 

C.       5   J  1  1«   -  OBSTBtrtTlNG      MILriARY       RECRUFT- 
MENT      OR    INDUCTION 

Amendment:  Sub.sectlon  (a)  (3)  :  definition 
of  "incites"  as  disctis.-ed  under  g  1103  above. 
Comment :  Same, 

D.    ?   112<— rSPIONAGE 

Amendment:  Recast  (a)  and  add  new  (bi 
us  follows  (move  present  (b)  to  become  (c) )  : 

(a)  Offense — A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if,  with  the  intention  to  prejudice  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  or  its  armed 
forces,  he 

(1)  comnnniicai^s  national  defense  infor- 
mation to  a  foreign  power; 

(2)  obtains  or  collects  such  Information 
knowing  of  a  substantial  risk  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  a  foreign  power;  or 

(3)  enters  a  restricted  area  with  intent  to 
obtain  or  collect  such  information,  knowing 
of  a  substantial  ri.sk  that  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  a  foreign  power. 

(b)  Liability  as  accomplice,  conspirator, 
or  solicitor — A  person  to  whom  information 
is  communicated  or  to  be  conmiunicated  in 
the  circumstances  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a),  other  than  one  acting  for  a  foreign 
pov.er,  is  not  subject  to  prosecution  as  an 
accompli<.'e  to  an  oifpnse  under  this  section, 
and  is  not  subject  to  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy to  commit  or  for  solicitation  to  com- 
mit an  offense  under  this  section,  unless  he 
acts  with  the  intention  required  of  the  prin- 
cipal in  order  to  couunit  the  oflense. 

Deliniiion  ciiange  relevant  to  S  1121:  .\l.so. 
chanjie  definition  ot  "National  Defense  In- 
I'ormatinu"  in  section  1128  (f),  by  adding,  at 
the  end  of  the  definition,  as  applicable  to  all 
i>  cateyorips.  the  foiioviing: 

"ill  .s'.icii  a  degree  or  fai^hiou  as  to  indicate 
(with'iiit  exploraiion  of  material  that  would 
it^:eli"  present  siioti  danger)  a  sub-stantlal 
da:i-'f'.-  lo  the  safety  of  the  United  Slates  or 
th"  armi'd  forres  thereof." 

Ciinunepi:  The  changes  are  designed  to 
Kiipjjr.'ss  leaks  only  v.here  sen.'^itive  iiiforma- 
lion  is  being  lenked,  as  opposed  to  informa- 
tion re.-^pectiiig  cost  overruns.  alju.'-:cs,  crimes, 
or  inefliciencies  having  little  impact  on  na- 
tional safety;  vitiiotit.  however,  uetting  the 
court  into  all  sorls  of  secrets  in  deciding 
whether  it  is  .sensitive.  The  chaiiK.es  respond 
to  criticism  that  .some  leak.s  may  be  more 
beneficial  tiian  harmful.  The  narrowing  take.s 
place  by  (1)  narrowing  the  definition  of  tiie 
protected  "national  defense  Information"; 
(2)  striking  ottt  "prejudice  to  the  interests" 
of  tlie  U.S.,  requiring  instead  "prejudice  to 
the  safety  of  the  U.S.  or  armed  forces"  in 
sub.sectiou  (a);  (3)  requiring  intention  (de- 
sfi-e)  to  so  prejudice,  rather  than  mere 
knowledge  it  would  so  prejudice  (knowl- 
edge would  sweep  Into  the  prohibition, 
newspapers  ;ind  others  motivated  I>y  public 


interest  in  disclosing  abuses);  (4)  In  (a)(2) 
and  (3)  requiring  knowledge  of  a  "substan- 
tial risk"  it  may  be  communicated  to  a  for- 
eign pov;er,  rather  than  Just  knowledge  tliat 
it  "may";  (and  (5)  exempting  the  media  from 
accomplice  and  conspirator  liability  un!e^s 
the  media  has  the  intent  (desire)  to  prej- 
udice U.S.  safety  as  opposed  to  a  motive  to 
Inform.  Tliis  exemption  is  similar  to  the  one 
already  appearing  1m  1124  (cla.s.sified  informa- 
tion) and  should  appear  here  in  modified 
form.  Oiherwi.se  a  newspaper  would  be  guili\ 
of  aiding  and  abetting  if  its  source  in  fact 
had  the  bad  intent,  regardless  of  whether 
the  newspaper  knew  of  that  intent,  and  even 
thought  the  newspaper  was  motivated  by  a 
motive  to  inform. 

The  cliange  in  the  definition  of  "national 
defense  information"  reqtiires  the  court  to 
ascertain  if  there  i.s  national  danger  without, 
however,  the  court  getting  into  secret  mati-- 
rial.  (This  is  similar  to  the  court's  task  in 
another  field:  when  the  self  incrimlnatici'i 
privilege  in  raised,  the  court  must  decide  i' 
ihere  is  a  danger  of  incrimination,  withou: 
getting  iiito  tlie  allegedly  privileged  mate- 
rial itself.  See  McCoriniek.  Exideuce,  under 
Self-incrimination. ) 

r.  >  iiaa — DiscLosiNr.  nation.m.  DLir.NsK 

INfOHMAlToN 

Amendment:  Subsection  (a):  strike  "»r 
interest".  Strike  "or  to  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  power"  and  substitute  "or  the  armed 
forces  thereof". 

Comment;  Analogotts  to  sanic  change  above 
under  5  1121. 

F.    6   i:j01  -   OBSmfCTINO    A    COVrU.N'MC.Nr    FUNC- 
TION   BY    FRAUD 

Aintiitlment:  Subsection  (ai:  change  "1)1- 
teutionally  obstructs  or  impairs"  to  "inten- 
tionally and  materially  obstructs  or  impairs." 

Add  new  (b)  and  move  present  (b)  and  ici 
dov/n  to  form  (c)  and  (d)  respectively. 

New  (b) : 

Bar  to  prosecution.  It  is  a  bar  to  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that  the  defrauding 
that  is  tiie  subject  of  the  offense  consists 
solely  of  the  unauthorized  obtaining,  copy- 
ing, or  release,  of  national  defense  informa- 
tion or  classified  information  as  those  terms 
are  defined  in  Section  1128,  whether  or  not 
in  the  form  of  a  record,  document,  or  o-.iier 
data  compilation. 

Comment:  The  new  bubsection  tb»  is  anal- 
ogous to  tliC  bar  to  prosecution  that  was 
previously  added  to  the  theft  provisions 
(5  1738(e)  )  to  be  certain  that  theft  of  gov- 
ernmental Information  \\ot>ld  be  governed 
by  the  careful  provlsio'is  of  Chap'er  11  re- 
.spectlng  tmauthorized  disclosure  iprovis-iors 
designed  to  balance  the  need  for  public  Ir- 
formaiion  against  ilie  dangers  of  unauthT- 
izcd  di.'closure  of  .secret  governmental  Infor- 
mation),  rather  than  the  meat-axe  treatment 
that  would  result  if  handled  under  thef  r.  For 
the  same  reasons,  an  antl-oi-erl.ip  provision 
ia  needed  here.  The  notion  ol  "defraud""  is  a 
vague  lerni  and  could  enco)np?\ss  the  kinds 
of  things  dealt  with  in  Chapter  11  respecting 
unauthorized  disclosure.  Senator  Hruska  sug. 
gssts  also  that  we  requi'e  some  mateil-xl  ob- 
struciion  or  impairment.  As  "deiraud"  ckuUI 
cover  all  sorts  01  tliinys  from  the  riiviiil  10 
the  coiu.equeiiiial.  as  could  "obs'ruci  or  iiii- 
pnir,"  U  seems  to  him  It  should  be  limiied 
to  sizeable  matters.  To  have  a  bill  thai 
punishes  trivia  invites  selective  en.orccinenl 
based  on  other  criteria. 

p.    5   l:!OL>— OBSTRUCTING    A    OOVERNMF.NT   I  UNf- 
TION    BY    PHYSICAL    INTERFERENCE 

Amendment:  Subseccion  (a)  :  chaiif^e  "in- 
tentionally obstructs  or  impairs""  to  "inten- 
tionally and  materially  obstructs  or  impairs", 
ALSO  ciiaug©  "by  means  of  physical  inter- 
ference or  obstacle"  to  "by  means  of  direct 
phy-'^i'-al  interference  or  obstacle". 
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Comnient:     The    fiiit    change 
analogous  to  the  same  changes 
1301  above.  The  second  change  a 
lears  that  physical  Interference 
governmental  function  may  result 
direct  by-product  of  some 
leits  or  even  beneficial  activity  ( 
speech,   or   carrying   a  sign,   and 
crowd  gathers.   Interfering 
Hccess   to   a   building   by   some 
workers) .  A  fact-finder  could 
the  requisite  intention.  Such 
be  prohibited  only  If  the  casual 
direct  and  the  ot»tiuctton  is  serto 
staiikual. 

H.    S   1344 — TAMPERING    WITH 

REcono 

Amendment:     Subsection 
"alters,    destroys.    mutilate.~ 
moves,  or  otherwise  Impairs  the 
availability    of    a    government 
"alters,  destroys,  or  mutilates,  or 
removes  during  a  period  when  It 
be   used,   or   otherwise    Impairs, 
the  availability  of,  a  government 

Comment:    What   does   "impair  i 
tegrlty  of"  mean?  This,  and  the 
word  "removes,"  present  the 
this    provision,    rather    than    the 
balanced  provisions  of  Chapter  1 1 
unauthorized  disclosures,  might 
prosecute  government  le^s.  Ic 
the  separate  and  distinct  evil   th. 
is    designed    to   hit,    Is    where    th« 
absence  of  the  dociuneut,  or  Its 
gets  In  the  way  of  someone  dol 
rather  than  the  evil  of  gov 
getting  out.  It  Is  redrafted 

I.    i  1345 — GE-VKRAL    PP.OVISIOKS    1 
SUBCHAPTta 

Amendment:   Omit   <b)  (2) 
and  proof  of  materiality) — leave  it 

Comment:  The  whole  purpose  ol 
rlality"  requirement  In  crimes  of 
ment.  Is  to  avoid  puivishing  the 
avoid  the  burdens  on  resources  a 
and  the  Invitation  to  selective 
that  punishing  the  trivial  would 
8.  I's  definition  of  materiality 
tically  anything  material,  even  If  It 
effect. 

J.  INTEERELATIONSHIP  OF  ?  330  p)(i)(a) 
(  KNOWXZOGE  OR  OTFIEU  STATE  OF  MIND  NOT 
KEQUIREO  AS  TO  EXISTENCE  OF  S'  ATU'IK  OR 
REGtrLATION)  AND  55  122-23  (OFT  rN.SES  RE- 
LATING TO  DISCI-OSrNG  DrrENSE  INFORMA- 
TION). 

Tbeie  Is  a  potential  coufiict 
(d)(1)(A)    and    3:1123-23.    S  303 
states  that  no  knowledge  or  othe 
mind  is  required  as  re^ipects  the 
something   contravenes   a   statute 
lation.  Yet  i  i  122  requires  knowledge 
the  disclosure  of  national  defense! 
tlon  is  to  an  "unauthorized" 
authorized"  means  in  violation  of 
express  statutory  or  regulatory  a 
see  S  1129(a)  defining  "authorized' 
requires  recklessness  with  regard  tc 
thing.  There  are  also  other  provl.= 
like  this) . 

To  avoid  this  conflict,  Hru.ska  adfts 
(d)(1).  Just   after  Its  heading, 
"Unless  otherwise  reqtilred  by  the 
(WbUe  the  opening  sentence  of  e 
states    "Except    as   otherwise 
quired,"  the  word  expressly  is  the 
§1123  does  not  eipre&sly  otherwise 
It  implicitly  otherwise  requires, 
because  the  element  of 
element  as  to  which  no  culpablllt; ' 
fled  m  1123.  and  therefore,  pursui  nt 
(b),  recklessness  Is  the  applicable 
Ity.) 


per  on 

<r 


exp  ressly 


"unauthori  sed 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank 
tinguished  Senator. 
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I  am  most  pleased  by  his  summary  of 
the  situation.  Too  much  jumping  of  the 
gun  has  been  involved  in  regard  to  S.  1 ; 
too  many  wild  allegations;  too  much 
hysteria  and  too  much  unauthorized 
concern. 

I  now  >ield  to  the  distingui.'?hed  Sen- 
f.tor  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comtesy  of  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  in  yielding  to  me,  as  well 
as  the  support  he  has  offered  for  the 
amendments  which  I  will  introduce. 

I:i  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the 
able  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  it  appears  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  willingness  in  this  body 
to  move  toward  reconciliation  of  some 
of  the  really  important  differences  on 
S.  1.  In  a  measure  as  critical  as  code 
fraction  of  those  laws  which  bear  on 
the  freedom  of  each  individual  to  talk 
and  to  walk  on  the  streets,  or  the  threat 
of  incarceration  for  talking  and  say- 
ing the  wrong  things,  we  have  to  tread 
very  carefully. 

Our  individual  rights  guaranteed  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  must  be  inviolate.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  feel,  despite  my  desire 
to  take  an  active  part  In  codification  of 
our  criminal  laws,  that  certain  provi- 
sions of  S.  1  must  be  changed.  I  said  some 
time  ago,  these  provisions  would  be  so 
i-epressive,  along  with  others  that,  very 
frankly,  have  either  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally been  misrepresented  to  be 
even  more  repressive,  that  they  must  be 
removed  from  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana,  as  one  who  lias  tried  his  very 
best  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  In  de- 
fense of  our  individual  liberties,  did  not 
want  to  associate  himself  in  any  way 
with  a  measure  that  had  become  such 
a  sj-mbol  of  repression. 

Working  together,  I  hope  we  can  ac- 
complish the  goal  of  codification.  But, 
in  the  meantime.  I  tlunk  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  be  on  guard  and  to  be 
winning  to  stand  up  and  fight  those  ef- 
forts that,  indeed,  erode  those  basic  In- 
dividual liberties  for  which  so  many 
Americans  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
lifice.  Again,  I  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  join 
in  this  effort. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  WeKt  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrdi  i.«;  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  In  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  oi'dered. 


ORDER  iOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  wianimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  the  purpose  only  of  introduction  of 
statements  into  the  Record,  bills,  resolu- 
tions, petitions  and  memorials,  such  pe- 
riod not  to  extend  beyond  30  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  tlierein  to  15 
minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
lX)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  tlie  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  witli  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  were  commmiicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  seci-e- 
taries. 


September  16,  1975 
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EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    RETERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Nunn)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundrj'  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(Tlie  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Rfport  on  Rescissions  and  Deferrals, 

SEFTEMBSa   1975 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
flsement  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals, September  1975  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  ou  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Committee 
oa  Finance,  the  Committee  0:1  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Cciiunitiee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Jointly, 
pursuant,  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975. 
Report  op  Loan  to  Mdjnkota  Power  Co- 

c»>EiiATrv'K,  Inc.,  Oband  Poaxs,  N.  Dak. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification    Administration,    Department 


of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  approval  of  an  REA  Insured  loan  to 
Minnkota  Power  Cooperative  of  Orand  Porks, 
N.  Dak.,  In  the  amount  of  $15,400,000  for  the 
fln.".nclng  of  certain  transmission  facilities 
(vith  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
niHIee  on  Appropriations. 

Rii'ORT    OF    TRANSFm    OF    ,StrBM  kRI.TS    BY    TJIF. 

Natt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Installations  and  Logi.=tics) ,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  proposed  transfer  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  of  the  submarlue 
EX-COD  (ex-DD  224)  to  the  Cleveland  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  COD,  Inc.,  1089 
East  9th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Dei'.artmknt  op 
Defense  Concerning  Fnc<ji  excy  of  In- 
spections 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  to  prescribe  the  frequency 
of  inspections,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commutee  on 
Armed  Services. 

proposed  constrvction  projects  for  tub 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  construction 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  tho 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  op  Eximbank  Transactions  With 
Commttnist  Countries,  Jttlt  1975 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
E-Kport-Import  Bank  of  the  Unit«d  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
loan,  giiarantee  and  Insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  July  1976  to 
Communist  countries  (as  defined  In  Section 
620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended)  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amsnd  the 

COMMTTNICATIONS  ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 318  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  to  enable  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  autliorlze  transla- 
tor broadcast  stations  to  originate  limited 
amounts  of  local  programming,  and  to  au- 
thorize PM  radio  translator  stations  to  oper- 
ate unattended  in  the  same  manner  as  Is 
now  permitted  for  television  broadcast 
translator  stations  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  With  Respect  to  Com- 
missioners AND  Employees  or  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting  a 
<iraft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  commissioners  and  Commis- 
sion employees  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  ou  Conmierce. 
Report  of  Committees  of  the  DrsiRicr  or 

Columbia  Council 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Legislative 
Services.  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  committee  re- 
ports of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
which  may  have  been  omitted  Inadvertently 
from  the  August  llth  transmittal  of  Acts 
Y^"^-  l-2«  and  1-39  for  congressional  review 
(with  accompanying  reporte);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Dtet-rlct  of  OoUur.bia. 


Hepoet  of  the  Metrorail  Consirvction 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Geneal  Manager.  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  alxth 
quaterly  report  on  the  Metrorail  construc- 
tion program,  dated  August  1975  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  Grants  Made  by  the  Departmi:nt 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  concerning  grants  approved 
by  the  Department  which  are  financed  whol- 
ly with  Federal  funds  and  subject  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  section  1120(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Medicare  Violation  Sample 
Surveys 

A  loiter  fi-om  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  and  analysis  of  the 
findings  of  105  medicare  validation  sample 
surveys  of  the  Joint  Commission  ou  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals  accredited  hospitals  con- 
ducted In  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Lecilation  to  Relieve  Restric- 
tions ON  Importation  of  Certain  Meat 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  306  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  689;  19  U.S.C. 
1306),  to  relieve  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  meat  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Agreements  Other  Than  Treaties  Entered 
Into  by  thx  Untteo  States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  (with  accompanyhig 
papers) ;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  Proposfd  Replfnishment  of  Re- 
sources OF  THE  InTER-AMEBICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT   Bank    (IDB) 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
lu-y  and  Chairman,  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  International  Mone>tary  and  Financial 
Policies,  transmitting  a  special  report  on  the 
proposed  replenlslimeut  of  the  reeources  of 
the  luter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 
(IDB)  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AcniEMENTs  Wfth  Poland  and  Jap.vn — Back- 
ground Information 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  transmitting  a  statement 
providing  background  Information  ou  the 
agreement  with  Poland  of  May  15,  1976,  de- 
ferring purchases  by  the  United  States  of 
dollar  exchange  for  zlotys  accrued  under  cer- 
tain agricultural  commodities  agreements 
and  terminating  tlie  agreement  of  August  6, 
1968,  relating  to  U.S.  Government  pensions, 
and  a  statement  concerning  the  agreement 
of  May  8,  197B,  with  Japan  relating  to  air 
traffic  control  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  op  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genei-al  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc, 
fiscal  year  1974,  Department  of  Justice  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  tlie  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entiUed  'Revenue  Sharing:  An 


OpportimUy  for  Improved  PubUc  Awarenesa 
of  State  and  Local  Government  Operations," 
Department  of  the  Treasury  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  .wme  of  tJie  issues  Involved 
in  maintaining  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  State  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  Concerning  TV  Facts   Against 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acthig  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  claim  of  TV  Facts  against  the 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Commititce  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

RrpoF.r  cr  Disposal  of  Fopkicn  E.-iiESS 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmining,  pvirsuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  disposal  of  foreign  exces.s 
property  lor  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Plan  for  Use  and  Distribution  op 

Judgment  Funds  to  the  Samish  Tribe  of 

Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  plan  for  use  and  distribution  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Samlsh  Tribe 
of  Indians  In  Docket  261  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insulai'  Affairs. 

Proposed  Plan  for  Use  and  Distribution  op 
Judgment  Funds  Awarded  to  the  Swino- 
mish  Tribe  of  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmittmg,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  plan  for  use  and  distribution  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Swlnomlsh 
Tribe  of  Indians  In  Docket  233  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  (n'lth  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  op  the  MiNfaiAL 
Leasing    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  21  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  (41  Stat.  445),  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  241)  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  ou  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Third    Preffjience    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relatmg  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  O'Brien  Die.seij:ctrj<j  Corp. 
AaiiNsr  Untted  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  opinion  and  findings  of  fact 
of  the  Review  Panel  In  O'Brien  Dleselectrlc 
Corp.  agaUist  Tlie  United  States,  Congres- 
sional Reference  No.  4-70  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Report  on  Standards  for  the  Administration 
OP  JuvENiLK  Justice 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Law  En- 
forcement   Assistance    Administration,    De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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to  law,  ■  report  of  the  Advisory  :k>mmltte« 
to  tb»  Administrator  on  Standiutls  for  the 
Admlnlstr»tloa  of  Juvenile  Juatlc^  (with  an 
accomiMUiyiiig  report) ;  to  the  Cojpmlttee  on 
the  Judiclar>-. 

Rtport  or  Oin«:i«s  ow  Admiss^v  or 
Cestaiw  Aliens 


p  usu 


.slotier,  Imml- 
Depart- 
u&nt  to 
In  which 
212(d)(3) 
Act  (with 
Coilunlttee  ou 


1  casis 


Two  letters  from  the  Commlsf 
gratlon  and  Naturalization  Servl<}e 
ment  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  in 
the  authority  contained  In  section 
of  the  Immtgratton  and  Nationality 
accompanying  papers):  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  PFEsniFrmAr.  Adhposi    Commit- 
tee REcoicaiEirDATioNS,  Auous  r  1975 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  DlrecU  r.  Office  of 
ManagMBent  and  Budget,  Executli  e  Office  of 
the  President  transmitting,  pursuint  to  law, 
a  report  with  respect  to  the 
tlons  contained  In  the  report  en 
port  for  the  President  of  the  United 
on  ^deral  Civilian  Personnel 
March  20,  1973.  frwn  the  PresldAit 
tKiry  Council  on  Management  Improvement 
(with  an  accompanying  rep.'>rt) ; 
mittee  on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil 


rec  jmmenda- 
Utled  "Re- 
states 
Management," 
'8  Advl- 
>vement 
the  Com- 


t<i 


Proposed  Alterations  ok 

BUILDIKCS 


lor 
1( 


Gen- 
I  nsmlttlng, 
altera- 
1  Indiana 
DC,  »*d- 
and   the 
Courthouse, 
ring  pa- 
Works. 
StrriXMEjrr 


Three  letters  from  the  Adminlstiptor, 
eral     Service    Administrator,     tni 
pursuant   to  law,   prospectuses 
tlons  at  the  Washington.  DC,  1 
Avenue  Building:  the  Washington, 
eral   Trade   Oommisslon    Bunding 
Albany,  New  York,  Post  OflBce, 
and  Customhou«e(   with  accomptiny 
pers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Report  of  the  Foreign  Clauis 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  o;  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commlss  on  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  anr  ual  report 
of  tte  activities  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974  (with  an  accompanyli  g  report): 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous  coi.sent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Kt.  Presi- 
dent^ I  ask  unanimous  cousen.  that  an 
annual  report  ol  activities  submitted  by 
^e  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  pursuanti  to  Pub- 
lic Law  348  be  refened  jointly  to  the 
Committees  ou  Foreign  Relations  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Service. 
Peieral 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  bro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  tl  e  follow- 
ing petitions  which  were  referfed  as  In- 
dicated: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  lo  adopted 
by  the  Leglslatnre  of  the  State  of  pallfcnila; 
to  tbe  Committee  cm  Finance: 

Senate  Jotnt  REsoLtrnoN  >|o. 


0IC1  ST 


Adopted  In  Senate  September 
Adopted  In  Aaeembly  Septembei 
Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon  No.  10-4relatlve  to 
social  aecuilty. 

LEGISLATIVE    COUNCIL'S 

SJR  10,  Rains.  Social  security:  t^ioome  dis- 
regards. 

This  reaolatloa  memorlallzeB 
ot  the  United  States  to  amend 
to  permit  recipients  of  social  se 


the 


Without 


10 
ld75 
2.  1975 


Congress 
lederal  law 
bene- 


CTirlty 


fits  to  earn  $7,500  annually  without  any  loss 
of  such  benefits. 

Whereas,  There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  aasi^t 
retired  people  on  fixed  Incomes  in  maintain- 
ing tiiemselTes  tn  the  mldat  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  rising  inflation;  and 

Whereas,  This  rising  Inflation  in  the  na- 
tion's economy  has  placed  the  cost  of  food 
and  other  necessities  of  life  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  nation's  retired  persons;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  essential  that  tboee  aged 
and  retired  persons  who  have  previously  con- 
tributed so  much  to  this  nation  be  remem- 
bered at  a  time  when  circumstances  affecting 
the  economy  make  their  present  survival  in 
a  dignified  manner  extremely  arduous;  and 

Whereas,  An  adjustment  of  the  present 
federal  provisions  governing  the  maximum 
amount  of  earnings  which  social  security 
recipients  may  realize  without  the  loss  of 
benefits  is  most  appropriate  in  view  of  pres- 
ent economic  conditions;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Aisemblt/  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointlji.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  federal  law  to  permit  social 
security  recipients  to  earn  $7,500  per  year 
without  any  loss  of  social  security  benefits; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  re.«ioIutlon  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  BpettXer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Sorority  ot  Phi  Delta  Kappa  relating  to 
adequate  health  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PUBLIC  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veteraus,  State  Department  of 
Illinois. 

Seventeen  rbsolutious  adopted  hy  the  De- 
partment of  Illinois  Poli&h  Legion  o:  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  as  follows: 

One,  relating  to  the  purposes  of  the  Le- 
gion of  American  Veterans;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table; 

Two,  In  support  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Veteran.s' 
Affairs. 

Three,  In  support  of  the  Illinois  Veterans 
Commiselon:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Four,  tn  support  of  strict  law  enforce- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Five,  in  support  of  law  enforcement  efforts 
to  fight  drug  abuse;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Six,  supporting  programs  at  Veteran  .'  hos- 
pitals; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Seven,  relating  to  respect  for  the  American 
flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Eight,  relating  to  elections  and  voting;  to 
Uie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Nine,  relating  to  Veterans'  Day;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Ten,  relating  to  Veterans'  preference;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Eleven,  relating  to  local  veterans'  beueSts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Twelve,  relating  to  military  superiority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Thirteen,  relating  to  career  incentives  for 
VA  medical  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

^rarteen,  relating  to  federal  tax  exempt 
status  of  certain  veterans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Fifteen,  relating  to  mortgage  life  Insur- 
ance for  veterans;  to  tlie  CTomrotttee  on 
Veterans' Affairs. 

Sixteen,  relating  to  veterans'  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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Seventeen,  relathig  to  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Bes.  239.  A  resolution  disapproving  tlie 
alternative  plan  for  pay  adjuatmeuts  for  Fed- 
eral employee«  (Rept.  No.  94-371). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  lilr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  ai^d  Insular  Affairs : 

Austin  N.  HeUer,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendaticHi  that  It  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  i-espond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pep.r  and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  tlie  Senate.) 

Mr.  M.\GNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Conunittee  on  Commerce  sundry 
nominations  in  the  National  Oceanic  aiid 
Atmospheric  Administiatiou  which  ha\e 
pi'eviously  appeared  in  tiie  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  v;ere  printed  in  the 
Record  of  September  3,  1975,  at  tlie  end 
of  the  Senate  pit)ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resrfu- 
tions  wei'e  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  mianimous  con.sent,  the  second 
time,  and  refened  ai>  indicated: 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2337.  A  bni  to  extend  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974.  Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  2338.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1448  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prQ\lde  sur- 
vivor benefits  in  case  of  death  of  certain 
members  or  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  die  before  becoming  entitled  to 
retired  pay  for  non-RegtJlar  service,  and  for 
other  purjjoscs.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2339.  A  blU  to  ameud  secUou  321  (b>  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Deveic^?- 
ment  Act  to  eUmlnate  the  credit  elsewhere 
reqxiiremeut.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on. 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  2S40.  A  bin  to  amend  section  174  of  tbe 
Ititemal  Revenue  Code  o*  1964  to  make  dear 
that  product  dere^opmient  and  ImpnAeineDt 
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costs  of  publishers  are  research  or  experi- 
mental expenditures,  and  to  prohibit  the  ret- 
roactive application  of  revenue  ruling  n\mi- 
bered  73-395.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PxARsoN)  (by  request) : 
S.  2341.  A  bill  to  empower  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  permit  certain  personnel  to 
larry    firearms    and    to    make    arrests.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAQNXrsON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HtTMPHsrr,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  INOCTB,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Mr.    MoNTOTA,    Mr.    RmicOFT,    Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
S.  2342.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  taxpayer  rights,  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  Federal  tax  retiuris  said 
the  disclosure  of  information  derived  from 
such  returns,  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  oversee  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  internal  revenue  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
uu  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)    (by  request) : 
S.  2343.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    BENTSEN    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
lirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  reporting  requirements  for  small 
plan.s.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Work?,  Jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2345.  A  biU  to  impose  Income  tax  ou 
•-apital  gains  at  death  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against 
ir»x  with  respect  to  State  and  local  property 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  hUnself  and 
Iklr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  2347.  A  bill  to  regulate  standby  letUirs 
of  credit,  guaranties,  surety  agreements,  and 
certain  acceptances  Issued  by  commercial 
banks.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bentben,  Mr.   CusTis,  Mr.   Fannin, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Monoale,  Mr.  Roth, 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4910  of 
'I\e  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change 
the  excise  tax  on  the  Investment  Income  of 
private  foundations  from  4  percent  to  2  per- 
cent. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
hibit sellers  or  lenders  from  requiring  that 
litle  Insm-ance  or  title  searches  be  obtained 
from  specific  title   companies   or  attorney.":, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  HousUig  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Habtke) : 
S.J.  Res.  127.  A  Joint  lesolutiou  to  restore 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Eugene  Victor  Debs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2339.  A  blU  to  amend  section  321 'b) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Ruial  De- 
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velopment  Act  to  eliminate  the  wedlt- 
elsewhere  requirement.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
.sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would 
eliminate  the  recently  enacted  require- 
ment imder  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  which  denies 
Federal  low-interest  loans  to  fai'mers 
victimized  by  natural  disasters  where 
they  are  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere.  My  bill  would  strike  the  so- 
called  credit-elsewhere  provision  from 
the  act  and  In  Its  place  Include  a  pro- 
vision which  would  provide  for  emer- 
gency loan  assistance  to  farm  disaster 
victims  without  regard  to  whether  the 
required  assistance  is  otherwise  avail- 
able from  private,  cooperative,  or  other 
responsible  sources. 

Although  similar  In  other  respect.s,  the 
disaster  loan  provisions  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion to  the  credit-elsewhere  clause 
found  in  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  Tliis  double 
standard  is  patently  unfair  to  many  of 
our  Nation's  farmers.  Under  the  present 
laws,  where  a  natural  disaster  stiikes  an 
area  conslstrng  of  botli  agricultui'al  and 
ui'ban  communities,  SBA  disaster  loans 
can  be  made  to  "creditworthy"  home- 
owners and  small  business  concei-ns.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearby  farmers  who  may 
be  equally  affected  by  the  disaster  are 
forced  to  compete  in  the  fluctuating 
commercial  loan  market  for  money  with 
which  to  repair  their  farms — at  exceed- 
ingly higher  Interest  rates. 

Low  interest  loans  are  just  as  impor- 
fant  to  f aimers  located  in  an  area  af- 
fected by  a  natm'al  disaster  as  they  are 
to  individuals  and  small  business  con- 
cei-ns. 

Ml'.  President,  I  believe  Uie  differences 
which  exist  between  the  disaster  loan 
provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  have  resulted  in  the  in- 
equitable dlsci-lmlnatlon  against  the 
farmers  of  our  great  Nation.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  is  designed 
to  give  all  natui-al  disaster  victims  an 
equal  chance  to  recoup  theii-  losses. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  section  174 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  make  clear  that  product  development 
and  improvement  costs  of  publishers  are 
research  or  experimental  expenditures, 
and  to  pi"ohlblt  the  reti-oactive  applica- 
tion of  revenue  ruling  numbei'ed  73-395. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FQUAL      TAX      TREATMENT     FOB      FVBLISHXaS      Or 
IT.XTBOOKS    AND    Ol'UER    TEACHINO    AIDS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 174  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  insure  that  publishers  are  allowed  to 
take  a  current  deduction  for  prepubllca- 
tion  expendltui-es  Incurred  for  the  writ- 
ing and  editing  of  textbooks  and  the 
design  and  art  work  for  visual  teaching 
aids.  My  legislation  would  simply  Insure 
that  the  existing  tax  Incentive  to  en- 
courage gi'eater  research  and  experimen- 
tation will  be  available  to  publishers  just 


as  It  is  available  to  other  businesses.  My 
legislation  would  give  equal  tax  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  section  174  to  pub- 
lishers of  textbooks  and  similar  products 
which  are  so  Important  to  our  Nation's 
educational  system.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
Congress  ever  Intended  that  the  tax  m- 
centive  for  research  and  experimentation 
would  be  interpreted  so  as  to  impose  a 
discriminatory  tax  burden  on  those  busi- 
nesses that  can  make  substantial  con- 
ti'ibutions  to  achievement  of  our  Nation's 
educational  goals. 

Mr.  President,  section  174  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, grants  all  business  taxpayeis  the 
option  to  cm-rently  deduct  research  or 
experimental  expenditures  instead  of 
amortizing  these  expenses  over  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  product.  However,  in  Sep- 
tember 1973  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice published  revenue  ruling  73-395.  This 
ruling  interprets  section  174  so  as  to  deny 
i)ublishers — even  for  all  years  beginning 
prior  to  publication  of  the  ruling — the 
option  to  deduct  prepublication  expendi- 
tures incurred  for  tlie  writing  and  edit- 
ing of  textbooks  and  the  design  aind  art 
work  of  visual  teaching  aids.  This  ruling 
held,  for  the  first  time,  that  such  cost'? 
do  not  constitute  research  or  experimen- 
tal expenditures  under  section  174  of  our 
tax  law. 

The  ruling  retroactively  denies  to  pub- 
lishers the  right  to  deduct  currently  their 
prepublication  expenses  despite  their 
long-continued  use  of  this  accounting- 
method  which  had  not  been  previously 
challenged,  and  was  thus  tacitly  approved 
by  the  IRS.  Serious  inequities  can  result 
when  an  administrative  agency  reverses 
its  position  on  an  i.ssue  and  then  applies 
the  new  policy  retroactively. 

My  legislation  would  make  It  clear  that 
the  IRS  ruling  does  not  reflect  the  Intent 
of  Congress  when  it  enacted  section  174. 
The  re{)orts  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  explain  that  ♦he  pur- 
pose of  section  174  was  to  eliminate  un- 
certainty and  to  encourase  taxpayers  to 
carry  on  research  and  experimentation. 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  section  174 
would  not  apply  to  the  costs  of  research 
and  experimentation  necessary  to  de- 
velop such  products  as  textbooks,  refer- 
ence books,  visual  aids,  and  other  teach- 
ing aid.s,  merely  because  the  taxpayer'.s 
business  is  publishing  or  because  tlie 
teaching  aid  or  other  pioduct  of  a  pub- 
lisher is  in  the  form  of  a  printed  book 
rather  than  in  the  fonn  of  a  meclianical 
device. 

The  expenditures  which  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  current  deduction  under  my 
proposal,  include  the  costs  of  writing, 
editing,  compiling,  illustrating,  design- 
ing and  other  costs  of  developing  and 
impronng  books,  teaching  aids,  and 
siinilar  products,  such  as  texts  published 
in  microfilm.  These  costs  do  not  Include 
the  taxpayer °s  cost  of  piinting  or  manu- 
facturing books,  teaching  aids,  or  similar 
products. 

Although  Treasury  Department  regu- 
lations now  provide  that  the  term  "re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures" 
does  not  include  expenditures  "for  re- 
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search  In  connection  with  Uteri  iry.  his- 
torical, or  similar  projects,"  thare  is  no 
sound  reason  for  discriminating'  against 
publishers.  This  regulatory  eixcluslon 
sliould  be  confined  t-o  Its  proper  scope, 
for  example,  to  preclude  the  imateur 
novelist  from  deducdng  his  esientlally 
personal  expenses  in  the  guise  of  f)usiness 
research  expenses. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  Ithat  for 
nonta.x  financial  statement  lurposes, 
publishing  companies  generally    charge 


these  publication   expenditures 


cinrent  income  and  do  not  capitalize  or 


otherwise  defer  such  charges.  In 
ruling  73-395,  therefore,  the  IRS 
po.sed  tax  accounting  concepts 
publishing  industry  that  are  at  mriance 
with  sound  financial  accounting  <  oncepts 

For  taxable  years  ending  be  ore  tlie 
date  of  enactment,  this  bill  woul^  merely 
apply  a  "do  not  disturb  rule." 
temal  Revenue  Service  would 
hibited  from  compelling  a  change  in  the 
method  of  tax  accounting  for  tl^se  pre- 
publication  expenditures.  The 
also  make  clear  that  prepubHcajtion  ex- 
penses In  the  future  can  be  taljen  as  a 
current  deduction. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  will  remedy 
an  existing  inequi^  is  the  implsmenta- 
tlon  of  our  tax  laws.  It  will  insu«  that 
the  intent  of  Congiess  in  enacting  sec- 
tion 174  of  the  tax  law  will  b€  carried 
out.  I  urge  swift  congresi^lonal  approval 
of  nii'  proposal. 


revenue 
has  im- 
on  the 


rhe  In- 
be  pro- 
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bill  and 
pibnted  in 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ^ 
self  and  Mr.  Peak. 
request) : 

S.  2341.  A  bill  to  empower 
tary  of  Commerce  to  pennit 
sonnel  to  carry  firearms  and 
arrests.  Referred  to  the 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr. 
troduce.    by    request,    for 
reference,  a  bill  to  empower 
tary   of   Commerce   to   permit 
personnel  to  carry  firearms  and 
arrests,  and  I  ask  imanlmous 
that  the  letter  of  transofilttal 
ment  of  purpose  and  need  be 
the  Record  together  with  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
material  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2341 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  undUiouse  o/ 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  i  tatea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  '  Chat  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  authorize  duly 
qualified  employees  of  the  Depeir  inient  of 
Commerce,  whose  assigned  dutieii  are  to 
protect,  guard,  patrol,  or  provide  physical 
security  to  premises  under  the  statutory 
resp>on8ibUitiee  of  the  Secretary  (hi  t  not  In- 
cluding premises  under  the  statutory  respon 
slbllltles  of  the  Administrator  ofl  General 
Services)  and  persons  and  property  located 
thereon,  while  engaged  In  the  peirormance 
of  their  duties  to  carry  fire-arms  an*  I  to  make 
arrests  without  warrant  for  any  offense 
against  the  TTnlted  States  commltte  I  In  their 
presence,  or  for  any  felony  cognlzai>le  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  If  they  have 
reasonable  grotinds  to  believe  that  the  per- 
son to  be  arrested  has  committed  (y  Is  com- 
mitting such  a  felony. 


against 


fn- 


him- 
(by 


Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  premises  under  his  statutory  control 
and   authority    and    persons    and    property 

thereon. 

THfc  Secretaby  of  Commerce, 
Washinffton,  D.C..  July  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rocketelleb. 
President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate, 
Wa-^U  ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  empower  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  permit  certain  person- 
nel to  carry  firearms  and  to  make  arrests," 
together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  In  support  thereof. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  rc- 
vie'S'ed  by  the  Department  In  the  light  of 
Eseoutive  Order  No.  11821  and  has  been 
determined  not  to  be  a  major  proposal  re- 
quiring evaluation  and  certification  as  to 
Its  inflationary  Impact. 

We  have  been   advised   by  the   Office   of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  fur  dr.ift 
bill  to  the  Congress, 
Sincerely, 

RoGFRs  Morton  . 
Secretary  of  Cowmrrrr. 

St.^temknt  of  Pcrpose  and  Nffd 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  vest 
In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  specific  legal 
authority  to  authorize  and  empower  person- 
nel vmder  his  Jurisdiction  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain security  functions  in  physical  areas 
under  bis  statutorv  protection  and  con- 
trol. 

Title  15  tT.S.C.  278e.  as  amended,  and  4G 
US.C.  112e(b)  (1),  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
protect  and  maintain  physical  installations 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Neither  of  these 
statutes,  however,  specifically  provides  that 
qualified  securiry  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  carry  firearms  and  otherwi.se  act 
to  enforce  the  la-vis  of  the  United  Slates  on 
property  under  the  statutory  authority  and 
control  of  the  Secretary.  Si>eciflc  authority 
to  the  Secretary  to  designate  security  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  to  make  arrests  and 
carry  weapons  on  these  premises  Is  desirable 
to  make  clear  the  legislative  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  has  the  powers 
clearly  necessary  to  provide  such  protection. 
This  legislation  will  have  no  effect  upon 
other  investigative  agencies  or  the  statutory 
responsibilities  of  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  It  is  not  contemplated  tliat  ad- 
ditional funds  will  be  required. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  him-self, 
Mr.    HtTMPHREY,   Mr.    Haskell, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inocye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Roth, 
and  Mr.  Tttnney)  : 
S.  2342.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  rights,  to  restrict 
the  authority  for  inspection  of  Federal 
tax  returns  and  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation derived  from  such  returns,  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  oversee  the  administration  of 
tlie  Internal  revenue  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

FEDERAI.  TAXPAYEKS'  Bn,L  OF  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  the  Federal  Taxpayers' 
Bill  of  Rights  Act  of  1975 — legislation  de- 


signed to  correct  the  flagrant  abuses 
which  have  recently  been  revealed  within 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Tlie  same 
legislation  is  being  introduced  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  Charles  A. 
Vanhc,  of  Ohio. 

The  United  States  collects  personal 
and  corporate  income  tax  through  a  self- 
as.sessment  mechanism.  This  assumes 
that  individuals  and  businesses  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  law,  conscious  of  their 
rights,  and  willing  to  comply  with  the  tax 
mechanism. 

More  importantly,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Semce  is  the  one  governmental 
agency  which  touches  every  employed 
citizen  every  year.  It  is  the  face  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  most  citizens.  If 
it  has  no  credibility  or  if  it  is  arbitrary 
and  capricious,  or  if  it  favors  tlie  rich 
over  the  poor,  or  if  it  Is  insensitive  to  rea- 
sonable complaints  of  which  it  is  aware, 
or  if  it  is  inefficient  or  bureaucratic,  tlie 
entire  U.S.  Government  stands  indicted 
Congress  cannot  tolerate  any  of  these 
problems  in  any  bureaucracy.  But  no 
agency  is  more  imioortant  in  Uiis  regard 
than  the  InteiTial  Revenue  Service.  Also, 
if  too  many  people  question  the  basic  in- 
tegrity and  fairness  of  their  Government 
and  the  self -assessment  mechanism,  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  United  States  may 
be  endangered.  Tlie  Congress  must  take 
every  reasonable  action  to  insure  fairness 
and  equity  in  the  tax  mechanisms. 
Otherwise,  self -assessment  cannot  work. 

The  Senate  has  become  fully  aware  of 
a  whole  range  of  abuses  in  each  of  these 
areas  within  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice through  the  hard  work  of  Senators 
MoNTOYA,  Weigher,  Haskell,  the  Water- 
gate Select  Committee,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  acted  on  com- 
plaints from  their  constituents. 

The  bill  which  we  are  Introducing  to- 
day is  an  effort  to  build  a  consensus  for 
comprehensive  procedm'al  reform  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  taxation  sys- 
tem. It  is  my  hope  that  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  will  take  this  bill  promptly 
to  the  other  members  of  his  committee, 
discuss  it  fully  and  frankly,  and  make 
reasonable  changes  that  he  believes  are 
necessary.  In  any  event,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  Senate  act  this  year, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  session  of 
Congress,  to  correct  the  flagrant  abuses 
which  have  been  exposed  in  tlie  last  2 
years.  Tlie  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  expected  to  subject 
themselves  to  an  unreformed  Internal 
Revenue  system  in  April  1976. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  with 
Congressman  Vanik  contain.s  seven  ma- 
jor provisions: 

First.  The  bill  provides  for  significant 
new  limitations  on  disclosure  of  tax  re- 
turn Information.  It  permits  taxpayers 
to  recover  civil  damages  for  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  personal  tax  data. 

Second.  Tlie  bill  establishes  safeguards 
against  the  political  misuse  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  It  limits  nontax  re- 
lated siuTfeillance  activities  of  the  IRS 
and  provides  criminal  penalties  for  ille- 
gal sui-veillance. 
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Third.  The  bill  protects  taxpayers 
from  arbitrary  procedures.  It  places  rea- 
sonable limits  on  the  power  of  Jeopardy 
assessment  and  termination  of  a  tax 
year  by  IRS  agents.  It  increases  the 
-  amount  of  personal  property  exempt 
from  tax  levy  for  living  expenses. 

Fourth.  It  establishes  a  taxpayer  Serv- 
ice and  Complaint  Assistance  Office:  a 
sort  of  ombudsman  within  the  IRS.  This 
new  office  will  monitor  Improper  behav- 
ior by  IRS  agents.  It  has  the  power  to 
provide  temporarj-  relief  in  special  cases 
of  IRS  abuse. 

Fifth.  It  requires  the  IRS  fully  hiform 
the  taxpayer  of  his  rights  during  any 
audit  or  tax  appeal  procedure. 

Sixth.  It  authorizes  a  pilot  project  of 
Independent  legal  assistance  to  taxpay- 
evs  in  audits  and  appeals.  The  project 
would  be  limited  to  four  cities  over  a  3- 
year  period.  The  legal  assistance  would 
be  available  to  both  middle-  and  low- 
income  taxpayers. 

Seventh.  The  bill  pi'ovides  tlie  General 
Accounting  Office  oversight  authority 
over  the  IRS.  GAO  is  required  to  report 
annually  on  tlie  entire  scope  of  IRS 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  this  Ls  not  a  complete 
list  of  every  possible  administrative 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  mechanism.  More  needs  to  be 
done  If  we  are  to  eliminate  occasional 
abuses  In  IRS  procedures.  Other  areas 
that  could  constructively  be  reviewed 
are:  John  Doe  summonses,  declaratory 
judgments  for  tax-exempt  aiH>llcations, 
and  clearer  lines  of  congressional  over- 
sight over  IRS  activities.  Nevertheless, 
I  and  the  other  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation believe  that  this  is  the  first  neces- 
sary and  major  step  which  will  restore 
the  public's  confidence  in  the  tax  as.sess- 
ment  system. 
pr.omniTioNs  ac.\inst  disclosures  oi  i  tDra.^i, 

TAX    BETtmN    INFORMATION 

The  bill  provides  an  essential  tighten- 
ing of  the  taxpayers  right  to  privacy.  It 
places  realistic  limitations  on  the  dis- 
closure of  private  Federal  tax  return  in- 
formation. Commissioner  Alexander 
testified, before  the  House  Treasury  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  this  spring: 

We  have  a  gold  mine  of  Information  in  ovu' 
tax  system.  We  have  more  information  about 
more  people  than  any  other  agency  In  this 
country.  We  must  have  this.  People  file  tax 
returns  with  us  and  tax  return.^  contain  a 
great  deal  of  private  informaiioii  which  wc 
mu.st  safeguard. 

Citizens  reasonably  e.xpect  that  their 
tax  return  information  will  be  held  pri- 
vate by  the  Federal  Government.  In  fact, 
tax  retuiTis  are  anything  but  private. 
Citizens'  reasonable  expectations  of  con- 
fidentiality must  be  insured.  The  pres- 
ent law  does  not  do  that.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  returns  will  be  open  for  in- 
speciion  only  by  the  taxpayer  or  by  "an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Tieasury,  or  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  by  the  President  personally, 
if  such  inspection  is  solely  in  connection 
with  the  administration  or  enforcen»ent 
of  this  title." 

Under  this  provision,  the  Pi-esldent 
would  have  to  s!;rn  pei-sonplly  for  the  u.se 


of  tax  returns.  There  would  be  no  more 
imi"ecorded  flow  of  tax  Information  to 
White  House  aides.  In  addition,  the 
stronger  antidisclosure  penalties  in  this 
bill  will  begin  to  adequately  recognize 
people's  reasonable  expectations  of  pri- 
vacy of  tax  return  Uiformatlon. 

In  the  past,  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  able  to  obtain  tax  returns  on 
individuals  under  investigation  for  crim- 
inal but  nontax  related  matters.  This  is 
in  contravention  of  the  Coiistitution, 
which  states  that — 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
p.ijf.insu  unreasonable  searches  an.d  seizures 
^iiall  not  be  violated  .  .  . 

The  prohibition  on  tax  return  disclo- 
sures provides  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment must  obtain  a  search  warrant  filed 
by  a  competent  judicial  authority  before 
the  Department  can  have  access  to  an 
individual's  tax  return  held  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  By  requiring 
court  review,  we  hope  that  improper  use 
of  tax  data  by  the  Justice  Department 
can  be  limited. 

In  the  area  of  sharing  tax  information 
between  Federal  and  State  tax  authori- 
ties, I  hope  the  Finance  Committee  will 
look  carefully  at  our  bill.  It  may  not  be 
strong  enough.  An  Increasing  number  of 
States  are  requiring  that  a  copy  of  an  in- 
dividual's Federal  tax  return  be  included 
with  the  individual  State  tax  return. 
There  is  a  massive  flow  of  tax  data  to  the 
States  and  from  there  to  the  local  units 
of  government.  It  Is  simply  not  realistic 
to  say  that  Federal  tax  returns  today  are 
confidential.  It  is  not  possible  to  main- 
tain Federal  tax  return  confidentiality  at 
the  local  level.  I  personally  have  come  to 
learn  of  cases  where  individual's  tax  re- 
tui-ns  have  been  stored  in  waste  baskets 
at  State  and  local  tax  offices  while  being 
processed.  We  all  have  heard  of  Instances 
of  tax  return  information  being  sold  to 
credit  agencies  and  other  businesses  In- 
terested In  accumulating  tax  data  on 
Individuals. 

The  Congress  may  desire  to  completely 
eliminate  the  flow  of  Federal  tax  Infor- 
mation to  State  and  local  governments. 
If  so,  this  bill  and  its  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  comniittee  Is  the  proper 
vehicle  for  that  proposal.  If  the  States 
want  help  with  their  collection  of  taxes, 
then  they  can  "pigcryback"  under  title 
II  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  This 
allows  the  IRS  to  collect  State  taxe.<!.  We 
certainly  should  protect  State  Interests 
in  the  tax  mechanism  without  unneces- 
sarily endangering  persons'  pej-sonal 
privacy. 

S«'ECV'AP.nS   AGAINST    POUTKAL    MISUSE    CI     Tlir 
INTEaNAL    REVENUE    SERVTOK 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  IRS  has  been 
collecting  and  maintaining  information 
on  individuals  and  organizations  over  the 
last  sevei-al  years  for  purposes  other  than 
enforcement  of  the  tax  law.  Most  of  the 
files  maintained  by  the  special  services 
staCf  had  no  relation  at  all  to  tax  infor- 
mation needed  by  the  IRS.  Similar  non- 
tax related  data  has  been  maintahied  In 
the  intelligence-gathering  and  retrieval 
systems,  a  new  computer  system  designed 


to  help  the  IRS'  intelligence  division  keep 
tracl:  of  organized  crime  cases. 

The  bill  Introduced  today  would  make 
it  Illegal  to  "investigate  into,  maintain 
smveillance  over,  and  maintain  records 
regarding  tlie  beliefs,  associations,  or  ac- 
tivities of  an  individual  or  organization 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
Revenue  laws." 

An  individual  or  organization  would 
have  standing  to  bring  suit  for  damages 
against  any  official  who  violates  this 
provision. 

I-IMITAITONS    ON    ARBITItART   IRS    EEHAVUiR 

Jeopardy  assessment  is  a  power  given 
to  the  IRS  to  take  suddenly  the  assets 
of  a  taxpayer  if  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  taxpayer  is  not  going  to  meet  his  tix 
obhgations.  Historically,  it  has  been  u^ed 
in  cases  where  the  taxpayer  has  been 
preparing  to  flee  the  country  or  other- 
wise hide  or  dissipate  his  assets.  Ter- 
mination of  assessment  provisions  in  the 
code  have  been  used  In  the  past  4  years 
in  the  drive  against  narcotics  dealers. 
Generally,  when  a  person  is  discovered 
to  be  a  drug  dealer,  his  tax  year  Is  im- 
mediately terminated  and  he  Is  assessed 
for  the  value  of  his  assets — generally  tlie 
value  of  the  drugs  or  the  proceeds  from 
the  di-ug  sale  as  estimated  by  the  IRS. 

Tliese  are  extremely  powerful  tools  for 
law  enforcement.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  been  misused  on  occasion.  More 
importantly,  there  are  currently  no  ade- 
quate restraints  on  how  these  powers 
could  be  used  if  persons  in  authority  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  should  decide 
to  use  these  mechanisms  for  narrow  po- 
litical cr  personal  reasons. 

Tills  bill  attempts  to  give  taxpayers 
certain  limited  recourses  in  cases  of  jeop- 
ardy or  termination  of  assessment  which 
are  reasonable,  do  not  conflict  with  law- 
ful law  enforcement  purposes  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  effectively 
restrain  the  arbitrariness  of  the  mecha- 
nisms. Commissioner  Alexander  has  ex- 
pressed his  own  personal  concerns  about 
the  use  of  this  assessment  power  and  ad- 
ministratively has  ordered  tighter  con- 
trols on  the  use  of  these  tools.  In  fiscul 
year  1973.  there  were  ^,Q90  jeopardy  ter- 
mination of  assessments.  In  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  number  of  assessments  de- 
clined to  about  500.  But  we  cannot  rely 
solely  upon  the  discretion  of  administra- 
tors for  restraint  of  the  totally  arbitrary 
powers  currently  residing  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

As  foniier  IRS  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen  testified  on  June  24  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Tlie  power  of  the  Jeopardy  assessment  or 
the  power  to  close  a  taxable  year  is  an  awe- 
some power.  It  Is  not  often  used  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  but  It  is  used.  When  It 
Is  used,  the  Judicial  remedy  is  down  the  road. 
There  is  no  Immediate  action  to  reporr.  A 
number  of  us  Involved  In  the  Administrative 
Conference  Study.  I  cant  say  unanimously, 
but  I  can  say  most  people  I  believe,  believe 
that  there  shotUd  be  some  access  after  the 
fact  to  a  coiurt.  Perhaps  within  ten  days  after 
the  Jeopardy  assessment  or  the  close  of  a 
taxable  vear,  the  Commissioner  should  bo 
bonnfl  at  lea'^t  to  come  Into  a  cour*'.  If  *ht' 
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taxpayer  so  chooses,  to  show  prima 
vi'hat  he  did  bad  good  reason. 


facie  that 


M 


tem 


This  bill  allows  for  coiu't  revi 
10  days  of  the  jeopardy  or 
ti -i^essment  at  which  the 
the  Treasiu-y  would  have  to  a 
i-how  reasonable  cause  for  m 
jeopardy  assessment  or 
tixable  period. 

No  one  can  argue  that  court 
IRS  actions  after  the  fact  will 
inhibit  legitimate  IRS  enfor 
poses.  It  is  remarkable  that 
lias   not   insisted    that   citizen 
tlieir  minimum  due  process 

The  second  major  mechanics 
bill   to   restore   fairness   and   ( 
arbitrariness  from  tlie  tax  sys 
creation   of  a   new  assistant 
sioner  for  taxpayer  assistance  \v 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  new  Assistant  Commissi 
his  office  will  be  respon.sible  to 
ing  responses  to  questions  by  t 
and  assistance  in  filling  out  titx 
In  addition,  he  will  .serve  j.*;  tJie 
man  for  taxpayers'  con:pl8int.> 
ing  the  Service. 

I  would  like  to  refer  again  to 
mony    by    IRS    Commis.'iiouer 
Cohen  before  the  Ways  and  Meaiv 
niittee  on  June  24.  He  >tref..<.ed 
for  a  complaint  office  within 

We  are.  I  think,  of  the  opinion 
Service  does  not  have  an  adeqiiai 
on   tracking   taxpayer  complaints. 

It   has   too   many   ditrerei:t   p]ac  >. 
cnmplahits  can  be  handled  -ai.a  iso 
s>'3tem  of  maintaining  records   i-.  ■  < 
they  have  been  serviced  or  not. 

Now  we  are  attempting  to  acldrt 
posed  solution  to  the  service  and 
that  office  somewhat,  wbether  it 
ombudsman  or  office  of  complaint:.. 
e\er,   that  there  would   be  people 
reiifion    or    district,    dependini^    on 
who    would    track    complain  is 
.««>lutions  to  the  t.axi>ayer  and  rept 
administrative  people  on  the  i:inds 
lems  that  people  are  having  to  at 
point  out  methods  of  solution. 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\'ice 
areas  where  it  was  getting   tlie  m 
plaints,    it   might   be   able   to 
iiiques   to  be  able  to  overcame   t 
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In  addition  to  dealing  with 

.<=;uch   as   lost  checks   and   

questions,  the  Office  of  Ta.\pav 
ices  would  be  available  to  ho 
plaints  of  improper  or  abusive  t . 
by  IRS  emnloyees.  The  Assistai 
mlssioner  would  have  to  provide 
nual  report  to  the  Ways  and  Mea|i 
mittee.  the  Finance  Committee. 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Taxation  on  his  activities.  He 
given  a  special  power  to  issue 
payer  order"  if  he  determined  ■ 

payer  is  suffering  from  an  

necessary,  or  in-eparable  loss  as 
of  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
Revenue  laws  are  being  adminis 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

DTSCLOSUBE   or  INFORMATIOX   TO    tWP  I 
AUDIT  AND  APPEAL  PBOCEOtrP.E; 

The  bill  requires  that  the  IRS 
a  series  of  pamphlets  describing, 
and  easily  understandable  la..„ 
rights  of  taxpayers  in  audits 


unus  lal 
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ments, and  tlie  appeals  process.  These 
statements  of  taxpayer  rights  must  be 
provided  to  the  citizen  at  the  time  of  the 
first  communication  from  the  IRS.  The 
amendment  provides  for  a  review  and 
comment  on  the  pamphlets  by  the  tax 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  IRS  already  has  a  series  of  veiT 
helpful  pamphlet*  describing  the  appeals 
process,  et  cetera.  As  a  result  of  a  series 
of  hearings  by  Senator  Montoya,  tlie 
quality  of  these  pamphlets  has  been  im- 
proved dramatically  by  recent  years. 
This  bill  simply  provides  for  a  regular 
system  by  which  the  taxpayer  is  auto- 
matically advised  of  all  his  rights  in  all 
his  dealings  with  the  IRS. 

PllOr   "POJEl-T   FOH   INDfPFNDENT   Ifli.^I.   ASSIST- 
ANli.     TO      TA.XPAYfcKS 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  3 -year 
pilot  project  to  be  conducted  in  four 
cities  by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Taxpayers  would  be  provided  with  legal 
services  in  their  dealings  with  the  IRS. 
The  service  would  be  free  for  lower-in- 
come individuals  with  a  sliding  fee 
soliedule  for  taxpayers  in  ot)ier  income 
brackets. 

Most  taxpayers  must  deal  with  the  IRS 
without  the  advantage  of  legal  counsel. 
Only  the  wealthiest  have  been  able  to 
obtain  adequate  legal  representation  in 
tax  proceedings.  Therefore,  there  has 
been  a  record  of  inequitable  enforce- 
ment settlements  between  income 
groups.  A  pilot  pro.iect  of  legal  represen- 
tation will  be  extremely  heljjful  in  deter- 
mining whether  llie  general  tieatment  of 
lower-  and  midcle-iiuoiue  taxpayers  can 
be  improved  through  making  tax  legal 
assistance  more  readily  available  to  all, 

CAO    OVTRStCHr    OF    THE    IPS 

The  IRS  has  consistently  refused  to 
allow  the  General  Accoimting  Office  to 
examine  its  operations.  This  bill  provides, 
once  and  for  all.  tliat  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land  that  GAO  may  audit  and  investi- 
gate the  IRS.  It  specifies  that  GAO  is  re- 
quired to  review  a  number  of  IRS  activi- 
ties and  provide  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress.  Language  providing  for  GAO 
access  is  drawn  largely  from  a  letter  of 
May  14,  1975.  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  chaii-man  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  areas  of 
controversy  in  the  procedural  adminis- 
tration of  the  internal  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States.  This  bill  is  not  a  cure- 
all.  But  it  is  a  critical  first  step.  We  must 
act  on  these  proposals  before  the  next 
tax  year.  It  is  time  that  people's  reason- 
able expectations  of  the  tax  mechanism 
more  closely  parallel  the  reality  of  the 

litW. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  proud  to  join  Senator  Magnuson 
and  several  other  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  in  intro- 
ducing the  Federal  Taxpayers'  Rights 
Act  of  1975.  This  legislation  represent,  I 
believe,  a  continuation  of  the  struggle 
many  of  us  have  undertaken,  here  in  Uie 
Congress,  to  make  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  a  responsive  servant  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  few  years. 


much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  meth- 
ods It  utilizes  as  the  chief  collector  of 
Federal  revenues.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  IRS,  I 
have  attempted  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  Congre.ss  on  several  abuses  which 
came  to  light  during  hearings  I  held  in 
1973  and  1974.  My  subcommittee  has 
been  contacted  by  thousands  of  citizens 
who  related  their  experiences  with  the 
IRS.  A  clear  picture  began  to  emerge 
from  tills  corre.<pondcnce,  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
a  picture  of  the  average  American  tax- 
payers, uncertain  of  their  rights,  stand- 
ing in  fear  before  the  IRS.  Our  subcom- 
mittee found  that,  instead  of  being  a 
servant  of  the  people.  IRS  was  perceived 
as  the  enemy — a  tyrant  who  conjured  up 
vi.^ions  of  a  secret  police  group  more 
commonly  associated  with  authoritarian 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Taxpayers — all  tax- 
payeis,  not  just  those  able  to  pay  tax 
consultants  and  lawyers — are  entitled  to 
full  information  and  knowledge  of  our 
tax  laws,  and  a  full  explanation  of  their 
rights  as  taxpayers.  Nothing  le.s,s  than 
that  is  acceptable  in  a  nation  which 
prides  itself  on  self-a.s.sc.<^sment  and  self- 
government. 

Tlie  peoiJle  are  not  only  the  ultimate 
coiLsumers  of  Government  service:  they 
are  the  employers  of  all  civil  servants. 
It  is  e.ssential  that  they  feel  confidence 
in  the  -wstein,  that  they  believe  in  its 
fairne.ss,  and  that  their  interests  are  pro- 
tected in  the  taxpayer/tax  collector 
relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  this  bill, 
drafted  as  an  omnibu.s  IRS  reform  pack- 
age, establishes  certain  procedures  which 
will  meet  the  goals  I  have  discussed 
above.  This  bill  v.hicli — 

Provides  GAO  authority  to  oversee 
tlie  IRS  and  report  annually  on  IRS 
activities; 

Makes  information  available  to  the 
pubhc  concerning  taxpayer  rights  in 
audits  and  appeals. 

Establishes  a  taxpayer  servite  and 
complaint  assistance  office: 

Will  act  as  an  ombudsman  to  deal  with 
improper  actions  by  IRS  officials  and 
provide  relief  in  special  ca.ses; 

Provides  a  pilot  project  for  independ- 
ent legal  a.ssistance  to  taxpayers  in 
audits  and  appeals; 

Provides  reasonable  restraints  on  IRS 
power  to  arbitrarily  terminate  a  tax- 
payer's tax  year  and  seize  property  with- 
out court  review.  It  will  also  increase 
slightly  the  amomit  of  property  immune 
from  seizure  for  living  expenses; 

Establishes  safeguards  against  polit- 
ical misuse  of  the  IRS  on  nontax  related 
surveillance  and  establishes  penalties  for 
such  misuse; 

Provides  major  improvements  in  pro- 
tecting the  privacy  of  tax  return  Infor- 
mation. Places  new  limits  on  disclosure 
of  tax  information  to  States  and  other 
Federal  agencies  and  permits  the  tax- 
payer to  collect  civil  penalties  for  mi- 
authorized  disclosure  of  tax  return  in- 
formation; and  represents  a  coordinated 
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attack  on  many  of  the  problems  identi- 
fied by  my  hearings  and  by  others,  like 
Congressman  Vanik,  who  have  pursued 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Finance 
Committee  act  on  this  bill  and  others 
before  it,  which  have  been  pending  since 
the  94th  Congress  convened,  so  that  the 
full  Senate  can  address  the.se  issues  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Magnu- 
son) and  the  other  oistinguished  spon- 
sors of  the  Federal  Taxpayers'  Rights 
Act  of  1975. 

The  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights  is  a  land- 
mark package  of  procedural  tax  reforms. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  generation.  Con- 
gress is  remembering  the  forgotten  tax- 
payer. 

These  reforms  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  dispelling  the  fog  and  confusion 
and  complexity  surroimding  the  tax  laws. 
The  message  is  getting  through.  At  last 
Congress  hears  the  distress  call  of  the 
average  taxpayer — the  senior  citizen,  the 
working  men  and  women,  and  many 
others  who  have  no  lawyers  or  account- 
ants or  tax  advisers  to  handle  their 
problems. 

With  this  bill,  we  are  sending  out  a 
Saint  Bernard  to  rescue  millions  of  ordi- 
nary citizens  from  the  avalanche  of  red- 
tape,  confusion,  forms,  audits — and  too 
often  the  outright  bureaucratic  hostility 
of  the  IRS — as  they  try  to  cop>e  with  the 
complexity  and  demands  of  the  Nation's 
tax  laws. 

The  bill  will  also  end  an  even  darker 
side  of  IRS  activities — the  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  privacy  oi  tax  information, 
the  unauthorized  IRS  sm-veillance  of 
private  citizens,  and  the  political  abuses 
of  the  IRS  that  were  all  too  common  in 
the  Watergate  years. 

I  see  this  bill  as  a  keystone  of  overall 
tax  reform.  These  procedural  changes 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  substan- 
tive tax  reforms  now  being  developed 
in  tlie  House  and  Senate.  Too  often  In 
the  past,  in  the  constant  struggle  to  close 
tax  loopholes,  Congress  has  ignored  the 
goal  of  simplifying  the  tax  laws  and 
easing  their  burden  on  the  average 
citizen. 

There  is  a  real  chance  that,  before 
Congress  adjourns  next  year,  we  can 
send  the  President  the  most  far  reaching 
and  most  comprehensive  tax  reform  leg- 
islation in  the  Nation's  history.  The  tax- 
payers' bill  of  rights  must  be  part  of 
that  law.  If  we  succeed,  we  can  make  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  a  genuine  and 
responsible  servant  of  the  American 
people,  not  just  a  tax  collector. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
contains  the  following  principal  provi- 
sions: 

First.  It  provides  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  an  investigative  arm  of  Con- 
gress, with  authority  to  oversee  IRS  and 
report  annually  on  IRS  activities.  Legal 
experts  believe  that  GAO  already  has 
authority  to  carry  out  audits  and  investi- 
gations of  IRS,  but  IRS  refuses  to  accept 
such  a  role  for  GAO.  The  bill  wouM 
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settle  the  controversy  and  provide  an  im- 
portant new  avenue  of  oversight  over 
IRS  and  its  operations. 

Second.  It  provides  clear  information 
to  the  public  on  taxpayer  rights  in  audits, 
assessments,  appeals,  and  other  steps  in 
the  tax  process.  In  this  way,  adequate 
notice  of  all  rights  and  opportunities  will 
be  given  to  taxpayers  in  their  dealings 
with  IRS.  In  particular,  the  bill  will  re- 
quire the  IRS  to  advise  a  taxpayer  of  his 
rights  at  the  time  he  is  first  contacted  by 
the  agency. 

Third.  It  establishes  a  new  'Taxpayer 
Service  and  Complaint  Assistance  Office," 
which  will  be  headed  by  an  assistant  IRS 
commissioner  and  which  will  function  as 
an  ombudsman  for  the  taxpayer.  The 
new  office  will  hear  complaints,  reduce 
delays  in  tracking  lost  refund  checks, 
deal  with  improper  or  abusive  treatment 
by  IRS  officials,  and  provide  relief  in  spe- 
cial cases  where  IRS  actions  result  in 
unnecessary  injury  to  a  taxpayer. 

Fourth.  It  provides  a  pilot  project  of 
legal  assistance  for  taxpayers  involved  in 
conferences,  audits,  and  appeals  with 
IRS.  The  project  will  be  hmited  to  four 
cities  over  a  3-year  period,  and  will  be 
conducted  by  tlie  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. The  assistance  will  be  free  for  low- 
income  taxpayers,  but  will  be  provided  on 
a  sliding  fee  scale  for  other  taxpayers, 
based  on  income.  Too  often,  faceid  with 
the  complexity  of  the  tax  laws  and  the 
obstinacy  of  IRS,  taxpayers  are  confused 
and  forced  to  give  up  their  rights.  The 
pilot  project  is  an  effort  to  redress  the 
balance  by  providing  the  sort  of  expert 
assistance  that  lawyers  and  accountants 
now  provide  for  wealthy  taxpayers. 

Fifth.  It  limits  the  IRS  power  of  seiz- 
me  of  property  without  court  review — 
jeopardy  assessment.  It  also  limits  the 
IRS  power  to  terminate  a  tax  year  ar- 
bitrarily— termination  assessment.  In 
addition,  it  increases  the  amount  of  a 
taxpayer's  living  expenses  which  are 
immune  fi-om  such  assessments.  The 
jeopardy  assessment  power  is  designed 
for  cases  where  a  taxpayer  is  trying  to 
escape  taxes  by  fiight  from  the  coimtry, 
or  is  concealing  or  otherwise  dissipating 
assets  that  may  be  needed  to  pay  his 
taxes.  The  termination  assessment  power 
is  used  in  drug  enforcement  and  other 
crime  control  programs;  it  enables  the 
IRS  to  make  tax  assessments  against  vio- 
lators apprehended  with  large  amounts 
of  drugs  or  large  cash  proceeds  from 
illegal  transactions.  In  such  cases,  the 
person's  tax  year  can  be  terminated  im- 
mediately, and  taxes  can  be  assessed. 
Although  these  powers  are  useful  law 
enforcement  tools,  they  are  drastic  weap- 
ons, since  they  can  result  in  a  taxpayer's 
being  deprived  of  the  funds  he  needs  to 
defend  himself.  The  bill  provides  protec- 
tion for  taxpayers  by  requiring  imme- 
diate court  review  of  such  assessments. 
Sixth.  It  establishes  safeguards  against 
the  political  misuse  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  by  prohibiting  IRS  investi- 
gations, surveillance,  or  recordkeeping 
with  respect  to  the  beliefs,  associations, 
or  actions  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  areas  not  directly  related  to  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  laws. 


Seventh.  It  protects  the  privacy  of  tax 
returns  by  limiting  the  disclosure  of  tax 
information  to  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies and  by  permitting  taxpayers  to  col- 
lect damages  for  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  tax  data.  The  second  article  of  im- 
peachment, adopted  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  1974,  cliarged  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  violating  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  by  obtaining 
confidential  tax  information  and  using  it 
for  political  purposes.  The  bill  would 
allow  disclosure  of  tax  information  only 
for  tax  purposes.  It  would  require  the 
Justice  Department  to  obtain  a  search 
warrant  if  it  .seeks  tax  information  for 
criminal,  nontax  investigations.  A  tax- 
payer is  given  the  right  to  seek  civil 
damages  against  officials  who  violate  the 
antidisclosure  provisions. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  <  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  < by  request): 

S.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Pearson  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  penalties  and 
forfeitures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal  from  Chairman  Wiley  of 
tlie  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion as  well  as  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  this  legislation  on 
September  23,  1975  at  10  a.m.  ui  room 
1318. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
unify  and  simplify  the  enforcement 
powers  of  the  FCC.  The  FCC  cun-ently 
has  inadequate  authority  to  enforce  ef- 
fectively the  provisions  of  the  Cwnmuni- 
cations  Act.  This  bill  expands  FCC  au- 
thority to  impose  and  to  collect  fines  for 
improper  behavior.  It  establishes  uniform 
treatment  for  behavior  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  FCC.  It  ends  the  cun-ent 
anomaly  which  often  times  gives  the  FCC 
stronger  enforcement  powers  over  per- 
sons attempting  to  comply  with  the  Com- 
munications Act  than  it  has  over  persons 
operating  purposely  in  contravention  of 
the  act. 

The  committee  will  look  closely  at  this 
bill  to  insure  it  achieves  its  stated  goals 
and  protects  the  interests  of  all  persons 
subject  to  regulation  as  well  as  the 
public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  503(b)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  as  axnended  (47 
U.S.C.  section  503(b) ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person  who — 

"(A)  willfully  or  repeatedly  falls  to  operate 
a  radio  station  substantially  as  set  forth  In 


28^6 


'falls 


Alt 


»  Ucens*.  permit  or  other  Instn^nent  or  au 
thorizatlon; 

••(Bi  wUlIuUy  Off  repeatedly 
(vny  of  tbe  provlsiona  of  this 
certiflcace,  rule,  regulation,  or 
Commission  prescribed   under 
Thl'  Act  or  under  authority  ol 
ment.  treaty,  or  convention  blnplng 
United  SUtes; 

••iC»  Tlolates  section  317(C)  o; 
lai  i4)  of  this  Act;  or 

'■(Di   violates  sections  1304, 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States 


to  observe 
or  of  any 
I  irder  of  the 
I  .uthorlty  of 
any  agree- 
on  the 

section  509 
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tlie: 


shall  forfeit  to  the  United  Sta 
to  exceed  $2,000.  Each  act  or 
stituting  a  violation  shall  be  a 
lense  for  each  day  during  which 
omlswlon  occurs.  Such  forfeiture 
addition  to  any  other  penalty 
this  Act:  provided,  however,  Thkt 
felture  shall  not  apply  to  condt  ct 
Bubject  to  forfeiture  under  titl » 
Act;  and  provided  further.  That 
ure  shall  not  apply  to  conduct 
Ject  to  forfeiture  under  part  n 
title  in  or  section  507  of  this  Ac  ; 

"(2)    No  forfeiture   liability 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (b) 
to  any  person  unless  a  "written 
parent   llAblUty  shall   have   beeii 
the  Commission,  and  such  notipe 
received  by  such  person  or  the 
shall  have  sent  such  notice  by 
certified  mall  to  the  last  know 
such    person.    A    notice    Issued 
paragraph  shall  not  be  valid  u 
forth  the  date,  facts  and  natur ! 
or    omission    with     which     tiie 
charged.  naA  specifically  Identifier 
ular  provision  or  provisions  of 
regulation,    agreement,    treaty, 
license,  permit,  certificate,  othe 
tion.  or  order  Involved.  Any  per 
fled  Shan  be  granted  an  opportu 
In  writing,  within  such  reasonable 
the  CommlsBlon  shall  by  rule  o 
prescribe,  why  he  should  not  be 

"  (3 )  No  forfeiture  liability  und:  ir 
(1)    of  this  subsection    (b)    shall 
Any  person  who  does  not  hold  a 
mit,  certificate,  or  other  autho; 
the  Commission  luUess  prior  to 
notice  of  apparent  liability  requi 
graph  (3)  above,  such  person 
s  notice  of  ths  violation,  has 
sonable  opportunity  for  a  per: 
with  an  official  of  the  Commissioi[ 
office  of  the  Commission  nearest 
son's  place  of  residence  and 
engaged  in  the  conduct  for  w 
the  violation  was  sent;   pror 
That  the  requirement  of  this 
a  notice  of  the  violation  and 
a  personal  Interview  shall  not 
person  Is  engaging  in  activities 
license,  permit,  certificate,  or 
satlon  Is  required  or  Is  provldidg 
Ice  by  wire  subject  to  the  Comml^B. 
diction;  and  provided  further. 
son  who  has  been  sent  a  notice 
tlon.  has  been  given  a  reasonable 
for  a  personal  Interview  and 
gages  In  the  conduct  for  whlcl 
was  sent  shall  not  be  entitled 
iK>tlce  for  the  same  conduct 
subject  to  forfeiture  for  the 
subsequent  violations. 

'•(4)    No  forfeiture  liability 
graph    (1)   of  this  stibsectlon   ( 
tach  for  any  Tlolatlon — 

"(A)    by  eoiy  person  holding 
station  license  under  title  ni  ol 
the  violation  ocnured  (I)  more 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  Issuance 
of  apparent  liability  or  (11)  prior 
beginning  the  current  license 
ever  date  is  earlier,  or 

"(B)  by  any  other  person  If 
occtirred   mote  than  one  year 
date  of  Issuance  of  the  notice 
liabinty. 
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period  as 
regulation 
held  liable, 
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attach  to 
license,  per- 
r^tion  from 
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Interview 
at  the  field 
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for 
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"(5)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  forfeiture 
Imposed  for  the  acts  or  omissions  set  toetb. 
In  any  notice  of  apparent  liability  issued 
hereunder  exceed — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  (1)  a  common  carrier 
subject  to  this  Act,  (11)  a  broadcast  station 
licensee  or  permittee,  or  (111)  a  person  en- 
gaged in  distributing  to  the  public  broadcast 
signals  by  wire  or  engaged  in  distributing  to 
the  public  other  program  services  by  wire  If 
such  activity  Is  the  subject  of  Commission 
regtilatlon,  $20,000: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  person, 
$5,000. 

Sec.  2.  Section  510  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  5  510) ,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  504(b)  of  the  Communlca- 
tloas  Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  S  504 
(b)),  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"parts  n  and  III  of  title  III  and  section 
503(b),  section  507,  and  section  510"  and 
substituting  the  words  "title  II  and  parts 
n  and  III  of  title  III  and  sections  503(b)  and 
607",  and  by  deleting  the  phrase  ",  upon 
application  therefor,". 

Sec.  4.  Any  act  or  omission  which  occurs 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
which  incurs  liability  imder  the  provisions 
of  sections  503(b)  or  510  as  then  In  effect 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  503(b)  and 
510  as  then  In  effect. 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 


FEDEn.\L  COMMrKICATIONS  CoMMISSIOW, 

Washirtgton,  September  15, 1975. 
The  Vice  Pkesident. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  part  of  its  legislative  program 
for  the  94th  Congress  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  forfeitures. 

The  proposal,  which  bears  the  reference 
94-2.  would  unify  and  simplify  the  forfeiture 
provisions  as  well  aa  enlarge  their  scope  to 
cover  persons  subject  to  the  Act,  but  not  sub- 
ject to  forfeitures,  such  as  community  an- 
tenna (CATV)  systems. 

The  proposal  would  also  provide  for  more 
effective  enforcement  of  the  forfeiture  pro- 
visions. The  limitation  period  for  Issuance  of 
a  notice  of  apparent  liability  would  be  ex- 
tended from  ninety  days  to  one  year  for  non- 
broadcast  licensees  and  from  one  year  for 
broadcast  station  licensees  to  one  year  or  the 
remainder  of  the  current  license  term,  which- 
ever Is  greater.  All  other  persons  would  be 
subject  to  a  one  year  statute  of  limitations. 
The  maximum  amount  of  forfeiture  that 
could  be  imposed  for  a  single  offense  would 
be  $2,000,  and  the  maximum  for  multiple 
offen&ee  would  be  $20,000  for  broadcast  licen- 
sees, permittees  and  common  carriers,  and, 
CATV  systems.  The  maxlmtun  forfeltiu-e  for 
all  other  persons  would  be  $5,000. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
these  revisions  and  the  explanation  of  ths 
draft  bill  have  been  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  their  con- 
sideration. We  have  now  been  advised  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  our  sub- 
mitting the  draft  bill  to  Congress  for  its 
consideration. 

The  Commission  would  appreciate  consid- 
eration of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  by  the  Senate. 
If  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  to  which  this 
bill  may  be  referred  would  like  any  further 
Information  on  It,  the  Commission  will  be 
glad  to  provide  It  upon  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RlCH.^RD  E.  WlLEV, 

Chairman. 
Euclo«ure3. 


Explanation  of  Proposed  Auenoments  to 
thi  commctnications  act  ot  1934  to 
Unify  and  Stbencthkn  Certain  Provisions 
For  the  Use  of  Forfeitures  and  Penalties 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
recommends  the  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mtmlcatlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
\tnify,  simplify  and  make  more  effective  the 
forfeiture  provisions  of  sections  503(b)  and 
510.  Section  503  provides  for  forfeitures 
where  a  broadcast  licensee  or  permittee  vio- 
lates the  terms  of  his  license,  the  Communi- 
cations Act,  a  Commission  regulation,  a  cease 
and  desist  order  Issued  by  the  Commission, 
or  specified  provisions  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Section  510  provides 
.separately  for  forfeitures  applicable  to  non- 
broadcast  radio  stations  where  any  one  of 
twelve  specified  offenses  occurs.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  Imposition  of  a  forfeitui-e  upon 
the  operator  of  the  station  in  particular 
cases.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  section  603 
(b)  and  repeal  section  510  to  place  all  ol 
these  classes  of  forfeiture  under  section  503 
(b).  which  would  be  expanded  to  apply  to 
all  persons  (other  than  where  ship  or  com- 
mon carrier  forfeitures  are  otherwise  pro- 
vided lor)  who  violate  the  Communications 
Act,  a  Commission  rule  or  order  prescribed 
under  the  Communications  Act  or  a  treaty, 
the  terms  of  a  license  permit,  certificate,  or 
other  Instrument  of  authorization,  or  the  ob- 
scenity, lottery,  or  fraud  provisions  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Tlie  principal  objective  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  unify  and  simplify  the  for- 
feittu-e  provisions;  to  enlarge  their  scope  to 
cover  persons  subject  to  the  Act  but  not  now 
under  the  forfeiture  provisions — such  as 
cable  systems  (CATV),  users  of  Part  15  or 
Part  18  devices,  commtinicatlons  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  others  also  subject  to 
Commission  regulations  who  do  not  hold  li- 
censes issued  by  the  Commission;  and  to 
provide  for  more  effective  enforcement. 

Prior  to  1960  the  Commission  was  em- 
powered to  revoke  station  licenses  or  station 
construction  permits  and  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  to  any  person  violating  the 
Communications  Act  or  a  Commission  rule 
(see  section  312  of  the  Act)  and  to  stispend 
operator  licenses  (see  section  303  (m)  of  the 
Act).  There  was  no  provision  for  a  penalty 
of  lesser  magnitude  than  revocation  or  denial 
of  renewal  of  station  licenses.  Because  a 
penalty  affecting  the  license  was  not  war- 
ranted for  all  violations,  th©  Commission 
needed  an  alternative  for  dealing  with  thoee 
who  should  continue  to  bold  licenses. 

Therefore,  in  1960  section  603(b),  74  Stat. 
889.  was  enacted  to  give  the  Commission  the 
enforcement  alternative  of  Imposing  for- 
feitures in  the  case  of  broadcast  licensees 
or  permittees;  and  In  1962.  section  510,  76 
Stat.  68,  was  added  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  impose  forfeitures  on  non-broadcast 
radio  licensees  for  twelve  specific  kinds  ol 
misconduct.  These  forfeitures  have  proved 
to  be  useful  enforcement  tools. 

However,  after  13  years  of  experience  and 
reevaluatlon  under  this  enforcement  scheme, 
the  Commission  has  concluded  that  com- 
mon procedures  with  uniform  sanctions  for 
common  carriers,  broadcast  entitles,  and  oth- 
er electronic  communications  businesses 
subject  to  our  Jurisdiction  are  required  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  many  forms  of  mis- 
conduct that  Impede  the  policy  and  ptir- 
poses  of  the  Communications  Act.  More- 
over, there  Is  a  need  In  addition  to  ma'^e 
forfeitures  applicable  to  the  many  forma  of 
non-broadcast  radio  licensee  misconduct  that 
are  not  now  covered  by  the  twelve  categories 
In  section  510.  In  light  of  these  problenas,  the 
Comral.sslon  recommends  that  non-broadcast 
radio  licensees  no  longer  be  governed  by 
section  510,  which  should  be  repealed,  and 
that  they  be  governed  Instead  according  to 
the  provisions  of  section  S03(b),  which 
should  be  expanded.  This  comprehensive  and 
uniform   treatment   would   mean   that  the 
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misconduct  which  is  now  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  section  510  would  become  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  the  proposed  section 
503(b). 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
three  additional  material  alterations  in  the 
Communications  Act's  existing  forfeiture 
provisions.  First,  the  forfeiture  sanction 
would  be  made  available  against  all  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  proscribed  conduct. 
Therefore,  the  amended  section  503(b)  would 
reach  not  only  the  broadcast  station  li- 
censees and  permittees  now  covered  by  sec- 
tion 503(b)  and  the  other  station  licensees 
and  operators  now  covered  by  section  510. 
but  also  any  person  subject  to  any  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act '  or  the  Com- 
mission's rules  as  well  as  those  persons  oper- 
ating without  a  valid  station  or  operator's 
license,  those  operators  not  required  to  have 
a  license,  and  those  licensed  radio  operators 
who  are  now  subject  oitly  to  suspension  un- 
der section  303  (m) . 

Second,  the  limitations  period  for  the  Is- 
suance of  notices  of  apparent  liability  would 
be  extended  for  broadcast  station  licensees 
from  the  present  one  year  to  one  year  or  the 
current  license  term,  whichever  is  greater, 
and  for  non-broadcast  radio  station  licensees 
from  the  present  ninety  days  to  one  year. 
For  all  other  persons  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  the  proposal,  the  limitations  period 
would  be  one  year. 

Third,  the  maximum  amount  of  forfeiture 
that  could  be  Imposed  for  the  acts  or  omis- 
sions set  forth  In  any  single  notice  of  appar- 
ent liability  would  be  modified  as  follows: 
(1)  the  maximtim  forfeiture  that  could  be 
Imposed  for  a  single  offense  would  be  $2,000; 
and  (2)  the  maximum  forfeiture  that  could 
be  Imposed  for  multiple  offenses  would  be 
(a)  $20,000  In  the  case  of  a  common  carrier, 
a  broadcast  station  licensee  or  permittee,  or 
a  person  engaged  In  distributing  to  the  public 
broadcast  signals  by  wire  or  engaged  In  dis- 
tributing to  the  public  other  program  services 
by  wire  if  such  activity  Is  the  subject  of 
Commission  regulation,  and  (b)  $5,000  in 
the  case  of  all  other  persons.  Existing  sec- 
tion 503(b)  provides  for  a  maximum  of  only 
$1,000  for  single  offenses  by  a  broadcast  sta- 
tion and  $10,000  for  multiple  offenses.  Those 
persons  subject  to  exLsting  section  510(a) 
are  liable  only  for  $100  for  single  offenses 
and  a  maximum  of  $500  for  multiple- offenses. 
The  proposed  amendments  to  broaden  tlie 
Commission's  forfeiture  authority  would 
alleviate  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  lack 
of  forfeiture  authority  against  CATV  systems 
(or  other  communications  businesses  that 
may  become  subject  to  our  Jurisdiction), 
users  of  Incidental  and  restricted  radiation 
devices,  users  of  devices  which  contain  radio 
frequency  oscillators »,  communications 
equipment  manufacturers,  persons  operat- 
ing without  holding  a  required  license,  and 
others  subject  to  Commission  regulations. 
Except  for  the  Commission's  cease  and  desist 
authority,  which  Is  not  an  effective  deterrent 


'A  person  subject  to  a  forfeiture  under 
title  II  or  parts  II  or  III  of  title  HI  or  sec- 
tion 507  of  the  Act  would  not,  however,  be 
subject  to  a  forfeiture  under  the  proposed 
section  503(b)  for  the  same  violation.  This 
provision  in  the  proposal  is  similar  to  a  pro- 
vision now  in  section  510. 

^  Part  15  of  the  Commission's  rules  governs 
the  use  of  devices  which  only  incidentally 
emit  radio  frequency  energy  and  restricted 
radio  devices  such  as  radio  receivers.  Part  18 
of  the  Comimsslon's  rules  governs  the  use  of 
Industrial,  scientific  and  medical  equipment, 
such  as  Industrial  heating  equipment,  all  of 
which  Incorporate  radio  frequency  oscil- 
lators. Such  devices  are  permitted  to  operate 
withoxit  Issuance  of  an  Individual  license 
provided  that  they  are  operated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  In  the  rules  designed  to 
minimize  Interference  to  regular  radio  com- 
munications services. 


to  misconduct,  enforcement  of  the  Act  or 
Commission  rules  or  orders  against  such  per- 
sons now  must  be  by  Judicial  action  under 
section  401  or  criminal  prosecution  under 
sections  501  and  502. 

In  extending  the  forfeiture  procedures  to 
licensed  operators,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  provide  an  administrative  alternative 
to  the  sometimes  unduly  harsh  penalty  of 
license  suspension  now  authorized  In  section 
303(m).  License  suspension  may  be  unduly 
harsh  If  it  denies  the  offender  his  customary 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  suspension  pe- 
riod. License  suspension  may  also  cost  the 
offender  permanent  loss  of  his  Job,  or  of  his 
customers  If  he  operates  a  mobile  radio 
service  maintenance  business.  The  proposed 
intension  of  the  section  503(b)  forfeiture 
provisions  to  licensed  operators  would  afford 
the  Commission  an  effective  medium  for  ob- 
taining compliance  by  operators,  but  would 
not  cause  the  secondary  detriments  which 
often  stem  from  license  suspension.  The  ad- 
ministrative i>enalty  of  forfeiture  would  also 
provide  a  more  feasible  alternative  to  cease 
and  desist  orders  or  judicial  enforcement 
under  sections  401,  501  or  502,  against  op- 
erators who  are  not  required  to  hold  a  li- 
cense and  against  whom,  therefore,  a  license 
suspension  is  not  an  available  penalty. 

Under  the  proposal,  forfeiture  liability 
would  arise  only  after  ( 1 )  a  person  has  been 
served  personally  with  or  been  sent  by  cer- 
tified or  registered  mail  to  his  last  known  ad- 
dress a  notice  of  apparent  liability;  (2)  he 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  show  In 
writing  why  he  should  not  be  held  liable;  and 
(3)  if  he  has  submitted  a  written  respKinse, 
the  Commission  has  considered  his  response 
and  Issued  an  order  of  forfeiture  liability. 

In  addition  to  these  procedural  protections 
applicable  to  all  persons  subject  to  our  juris- 
diction, we  have  provided  special  procedural 
protection  for  members  of  the  public  at  large 
who  may  be  unaware  of  the  Commission's 
regulation  of  eqtiipment  they  may  be  operat- 
ing. For  example,  there  may  be  concern  that 
a  person  would  be  subject  to  forfeiture  for 
willful  maloperatlon  of  an  electronic  device 
such  as  a  garage  door  opener,  an  electronic 
water  heater,  or  electronic  oven,  when  he  may 
be  unaware  of  the  applicability  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  or  the  Commission's  rules 
and  regulations.' 

In  these  circumstances,  no  forfeiture  could 
attach  unless  prior  to  the  notice  of  apparent 
liability  the  Commission  has  sent  such  per- 
son a  notice  of  the  violation  and  has  pro- 
vided him  an  opportunity  for  a  personal  in- 
terview and  the  person  has  thereafter  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  for  which  notice  of 
the  violation  was  sent.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  special  protection  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  persons  engaged  In  an  activity  that 
require  the  holding  of  a  license,  permit,  cer- 
tificate, or  other  authorization  from  the 
Commission  or  to  one  providing  any  serv- 
ice by  wire  subject  to  the  CommLsslon's 
jurisdiction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  special  pro- 
cedure would  not  iiave  to  be  accorded  a 
second  time  to  a  person  who  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  same  conduct;  and  such  per- 
son may  be  liable  to  a  forfeiture  not  only 
for  the  conduct  occurring  subsequently  but 
also  for  the  conduct  for  which  notice  of  a 
violation  was  sent  and  opportunity  for  a 
personal  interview  given. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  the  statute, 
which  would  not  be  ''hanged,  any  person 
against  whom  a  forfeiture  order  rvins  may 
challenge  the  order  by  refusing  to  pay.  If 
the  United  States  institutes  a  collection  ac- 
tion, the  issue  of  forfeiture  liability  would 
be  reheard  In  a  trial  de  novo  in  a  U.S.  District 
Court. 


3  Should  the  maloperatlon  of  any  such  de- 
vice create  hazards  to  life  or  property,  the 
Commission  would  still  have  authority  under 
section  312  to  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order. 


The  second  major  modification  In  the  Com- 
mission's proposal,  the  extension  of  the 
present  time  limitations  for  the  Issuance  of 
notices  of  apparent  liability  is  necessary  if 
the  Commission's  forfeiture  authority  Is  to 
be  an  effective  sanction.  Because  of  Increas- 
ing workloads  ai.d  personnel  shortages  the 
ninety-day  limitation  In  the  non-broadcast 
services  and  the  one-year  limitation  in  the 
broadcast  services  are  often  substantial  Im- 
pediments to  the  use  of  the  forfeiture  .sanc- 
tion hi  appropriate  coses.  The  Commission 
proposes  that  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
all  persons  holding  broadcast  radio  station 
licenses  under  title  III  be  extended  to  one 
year  or  the  current  license  term,  whichever 
is  greater:  for  all  other  persons,  the  statute 
of  limitations  would  be  one  year. 

With  over  32,000  authorizations  In  the 
broadcast  .services,  more  than  15.000  author- 
izations in  the  common  carrier  services,  and 
over  2,000,000  authorizations  in  the  safety 
and  special  services,  it  is  impossible  for  Com- 
mission field  office  personnel  to  make  regular 
Inspections  in  all  these  services.  Violations 
of  the  Comi-unlcations  Act  or  of  the  Com- 
mission's rules  in  the  non-broadcast  services 
are  sometimes  detected  by  station  Inspection 
but  more  generally  through  our  field  office 
monitoring.  Monitoring  usually  reqtiires 
transcription  of  tapes  which  in  Itself  is  a 
time-consuming  process.  Thereafter,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  the  field  office  Issues  a 
notice  of  violation  to  the  licensee  and  offers 
an  opfKjrtunity  to  him  to  comment  on  or  ex- 
plain the  alleged  misconduct.  In  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  violation  or  the  licensee's  ex- 
planation thereof  are  such  as  to  require  no 
further  action  and  the  matter  Is  closed. 
However,  these  notices  of  violation  are  also 
checked  through  the  Commission's  office  in 
Washington  and  against  licensee  records, 
and  in  those  Instances  where  the  licensee 
has  a  history  of  repeated  misconduct  or 
where  the  Instant  misconduct  Is  willful  and 
sufficiently  serious,  it  may  be  determined 
that  the  imposition  of  a  forfeiture  Is  called 
for  as  an  appropriate  deterrent  against 
future  violations. 

Our  experience  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Commissions  forfeiture  authority  In  the 
non-broadcast  services  demonstrates  that 
with  the  Imbalance  betwen  the  number  of 
violation  cases  and  the  number  of  staff  per- 
sonnel to  review  them,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  issue  the  notice  of  apparent  liability  for 
forfeitures  within  the  ninety-day  period  pro- 
vided in  the  present  statute.  Considering  the 
very  great  number  of  authorizations  In  the 
non-broadcast  services,  plus  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  permitted  to  operate 
radio  frequency  equipment  In  accordance 
with  our  regulations  but  without  holding  an 
Instrument  of  authorization,  we  believe  a 
one  year  statute  of  limitations  for  notices 
of  apparent  liability  is  entirely  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
Invoke  more  frequently  the  forfelttire  pro- 
visions Congress  has  provided  and  thus  to 
sectire  greater  compliance  with  the  Act. 

Similarly,  a  longer  statute  of  limitations  Is 
necessary  in  the  broadcast  field  in  order  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  reach  violations 
of  the  Act.  The  existing  one-year  limitations 
period  is  usually  stifficient  ui  cases  arising 
from  regtilar  station  Inspection  by  field  of- 
fice personnel.  However,  persomiel  shortages 
do  not  permit  more  than  one  Inspection  dur- 
ing a  three-year  license  term.  Although  vio- 
lations may  be  disclosed  and  considered  by 
the  Commission  during  its  review  of  license 
renewal  applications,  the  comparatively 
minor  character  of  such  violations  does  not 
warrant  det^lal  of  renewal  and  often  the  one- 
year  period  has  elapsed  before  a  notice  of 
apparent  liability  can  be  Issued.  Further,  in 
many  Instances,  misconduct  by  broadcast 
licensees  Is  not  uncovered  In  regular  station 
inspections  by  field  office  personnel,  but 
comes  to  light  as  the  result  of  complaints 
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and  other  Information  received  »y  the  Com- 
mission staff  In  Wublngton.  fliea«  com- 
plaints and  other  Information  inay  require 
detailed  and  ttme-oonrumlng  Itivestlgatlon 
of  station  operatkMU  before  a  datermlnatlon 
ran  b«  made  that  there  may  have  been 
misconduct.  j 

Subsequent  to  the  Investigation  the  li- 
censee haa  aa  opportunity  to  coi^iment  on  or 
explain  the  alleged  misconduct.]  Thus,  It  is 
often  Impoeslble  for  the  Comm 
slder  questions  as  to  apparen 
and  appropriateness  of  a  forfeit 
and  then  to  issue  the  required 
parent  liability  within  the  one 
tion  period  now  provided  in  section  503(b). 
Here  again  the  legislative  objectjlve  in  vest 
ing  forfeiture  authority  in  the 
is  often  frustrated  by  the  preser 
tat  ions. 

Further,  the  one-year  lUnitallon  for  the 
issuance  of  notices  of  apparent  |  liability  In 
the  broadcast  field  sometimes  m-oduces  re 
stilts  which  are  self-defeating.  Ittius,  In  one 
lnstanc«  tha  Commission  received  informa- 
tion that  a  radio  station  broadbast  an  al- 
legedly rigged  contest.  Field  invqstlgatlon  of 
the  station  Initiating  the  prograta  was  begun 
as  promptly  as  possible.  The  Intricacies  of 
the  alleged  misconduct  requlrid  a  time- 
consuming  Inquiry.  During  tb4  course  of 
the  Inquiry  Commission  Invest  gators  tm- 
earthed  Information  revealing  an  earlier 
broadcast  oC  another  rigged  cont4st  concern- 
ing which  there  was  extensive  (xid  conclu- 
sive evidence.  However,  upon  oonpletion  of 
the  field  Investigation,  the  Cominlseion  was 
able  to  impose  a  forfeiture  for  at  ly  the  most 
recent  miaconduct  because  the  earlier  vio- 
lation had  occurred  more  than  one  year 
before.  In  such  a  case  it  is  still  possible  of 
coxu'se  to  designate  the  license  renewal  ap- 
plication for  bearing.  We  stress,  nevertheless, 
that  because  refusal  to  renew  the  license  was 
the  only  sanction  available  because  of  the 
short  statute  of  limitations,  tb(  legislative 
purpose  of  section  503 (b)  of  thi  ^  Act  could 
not  be  fully  implemented.  The  i  Commission 
needs  to  be  able  to  exerci&e  it  ;  forfeiture 
authority  during  the  entire  span  of  a  broad- 
cast license  term  for  minor  vie  lacions  oc- 
curring  during   that   license   ter  n. 

The  Commission  Is  therefore  proposing 
for  broadcast  licensees  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions of  one  year  or  its  current  11  :ense  term, 
whichever  U  greater.  The  proposal  would 
permit  the  Commission  to  issue  notices  of 
apparent  liability  to  broadcast  station  li- 
censees (1)  for  any  misconduct  which  oc- 
curs during  a  current  license  teim  and  (2) 
for  any  misconduct  which  occurs  during 
the  last  part  of  the  prior  lioeise  term  If 
the  notice  of  apparent  liabUlt; '  Is  issued 
within  a  year  of  the  time  of  ^e  alleged 
misconduct. 

The  third  major  amendment  the  Com- 
mission la  proposing  is  an  Increase  In  the 
maximum  forfeitures.  The  curwntly  avail- 
able forfeitures  are  unrealistic  sind  Inade- 
quate. In  many  situations  the  maxlm\ims 
are  too  low  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
fashion  an  effective  deterrent  against  Istrge 
communications  businesses.  Fo"  example, 
the  current  maximum  forfeiture  available 
against  a  multtmlUlon  dollar  bioadcast  li- 
censee Is  $1,000  for  a  single  violation  up  to 
a  maxlmtmi  of  tlO.OOO  for  mul  Iple  viola- 
tions. The  proposal  would  pr(  vide  more 
realistic  forfeiture  maximums  for  large 
broadcast  Interests,  large  conmi(  m  carriers, 
and  other  large  communications  businesses. 
Other  persona  would  be  subjec ;  to  lower 
maximums.  With  the  proposed  naxlmums, 
the  Commission  would  still  reta  n  the  dis- 
cretion to  Impose  smaller  forf-itures  for 
offenses  of  lesser  gravity  The  Commission 
fully  recognlaes  the  necessity  cf  tellorlng 
forfeitures  to  the  nature  of  the  >ffense  and 
tha  offender  and  has  done  so  ivlthln  tha 
present    statutory    authority.    F  irthermore. 


the  Commission  would  still  have  the  au- 
thority to  mitigate  or  remit  forfeitures 
after  considering  a  request  for  such  relief. 

One  relatively  minor  amendment  is  also 
being  proposed.  By  deleting  section  510  as 
proposed,  the  Commission  would  be  relieved 
of  the  obligation  to  provide  a  personal  In- 
terview at  the  request  of  a  non-broadcast 
station  licensee  or  operator  who  receives  a 
notice  of  apparent  liability.  Proposed  sec- 
tion 503(b)(2),  which  Incorporates  much 
of  the  substance  of  section  510,  does  not 
Include  the  Interview  provision.  The  Com- 
mission's experience  is  that  only  ten  to 
fifteen  percent  of  the  persons  to  whom  a 
notice  of  apparent  liability  has  been  Issued 
avail  themselves  of  the  interview  opportu- 
nity. Furthermore,  seldom  does  an  Inter- 
view elicit  any  data  which  the  licensee  has 
not  already  furnished  to  the  Commission, 
either  in  response  to  the  notice  of  a  viola- 
tion or  to  the  notice  of  apparent  liability. 

On  the  other  hand.  Interviews  in  only  ten 
to  fifteen  percent  of  the.se  Instances  Impose 
substantial  burdens  upon  field  offices.  Critical 
engineering  personnel  must  be  diverted  from 
regular  pressing  duties  to  interview  the  sus- 
pected violator  and  must  then  submit  de- 
tailed reports  to  the  Commission's  main  office 
In  Washington,  O.C.  Commission  personnel  at 
the  Washington,  D.C.  office  then  must  co- 
ordinate all  of  the  documents  relevant  to  a 
given  notice  of  apparent  liability  that  may 
have  been  accumulated  In  several  field  offices 
and  transmit  the  documents  to  the  field 
office  where  the  Interview  Is  scheduled.  On 
balance,  the  Commission  believes  that  the 
public,  and  the  non-broadcast  licensees  and 
operators  themselves,  would  best  be  served 
by  the  deletion  of  the  field  office  Interview 
provision  from  the  forfeiture  section. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  Imptosslble  for  the 
Commission  to  continue  Interviews  with  non- 
broadcast  licensees  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide personal  Interviews  to  members  of  that 
group  who  would  now  be  subject  to  forfelt- 
lu-es  for  the  first  time  and  for  whom  special 
procedural  protections  are  being  proposed  In 
section  503 (b)  (3) .  As  between  the  two  groups 
the  Commission  believes  the  public  Interest 
would  be  better  served  by  the  interviews  that 
would  be  required  under  proposed  section 
503(b)  (3). 

Lastly,  the  Commission  is  seeking  au- 
thority to  mitigate  or  remit  forfeitures  Im- 
posed under  title  n  of  the  Communications 
Act  concerning  common  carriers.  The  Com- 
mission now  has  no  express  authority  to  re- 
mit, mitigate,  or  otherwise  reduce  a  forfeit- 
ure imposed  under  these  common  carrier 
provisions,  although  section  504(b)  provides 
express  authority  to  mitigate  or  remit  for- 
feitures under  parts  II  and  III  of  title  in, 
and  sections  604(b),  507  and  510.  Since  the 
Commission  has  this  authority  with  respect 
to  all  other  forfeitures  which  it  can  sum- 
marily Impose,  there  Is  no  reason  not  to  in- 
clude within  this  authority  the  conmion  car- 
rier forfeitures  In  title  n.  Moreover,  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  permit  the  Commission  to  exer- 
cise Its  authority  to  mitigate  or  remit  on  Its 
own  motion  rather  than  awaiting  an  applica- 
tion. The  Commission  should  be  able  to  exer- 
cise its  Judgment  before  Imposing  a  fine  If 
the  circumstances  warrant  a  reduction  or 
cancellation  of  a  forfeiture. 

In  conclusion,  the  more  uniform,  compre- 
hensive, and  higher  forfeiture  provisions  and 
the  related  modifications  which  the  Commis- 
sion now  seeks  should  contribute  substan- 
tially to  greater  compliance  with  the  law  and 
better  administrative  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Adopted:  Octobers.  1974. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  ( for  himself  and 

Mr.  Nelson)  : 

S.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 

Retuement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 

with  respect  to  reporting  requirements 


for  small  plans.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

PENSION    PAPERWORK   BEOUCTION   ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation,  together  with 
Senator  Nelson,  to  amend  the  new  pen- 
sion law — the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974 — ^to  specifically 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Issue 
simplified  reporting  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements for  small  pension  plans.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senator  Nelson  join  me 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  Senator  Nel- 
son is  chairman  of  both  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Private  Pension  Plans  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Tliis  proposal  will  relieve  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  across  our  Nation 
from  um-easonably  burdensome  and  cost- 
ly paperwork.  Detailed  reporting  require- 
ments that  may  be  applicable  to  our  Na- 
tions  largest  private  pension  plans  are 
simply  not  needed  for  the  smallest  pen- 
sion plans.  In  ftict,  many  small  business- 
men may  be  forced  to  terminate  their  re- 
tirement plans  if  the  paperwork  burden 
becomes  too  costly  and  overwhelming, 

Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Senate  sponsors  of  the  landmark 
pension  bill.  This  law  will  guarantee  that 
earned  pension  benefits  become  a  reality 
for  millions  of  American  workers  upon 
retirement.  This  law  will  strengthen  our 
private  retirement  system  by  eliminating 
the  small  number  of  abuses  and  aberra- 
tions. The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  new  pension  act.  The  new  law 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  author- 
ity to  issue  simplified  reporting  require- 
ments for  small  plans.  It  was  the  clear 
intent  of  the  congressional  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  that  this  authority  be 
exercised.  My  amendment  would  simply 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Issue 
simplified  forms  for  retirement  plans 
with  less  than  100  participants. 

Americans  too  often  forget  the  indis- 
pensable role  of  small  business  in  pro- 
moting healthy  competition  In  our  econ- 
omy creating  jobs  for  a  growing  work 
force  and  developing  innovative  ideas 
and  products.  Small  business,  in  many 
ways,  is  the  essence  of  our  country's 
promise. 

However,  this  promise  will  never  be 
fulfilled  unless  Congress  prevents  need- 
less redtape  and  paperwork  from  stran- 
gling small  businesses. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  or 
frustration  and  irritation,  the  endless 
tangle  of  paperwork  Imposed  by  Gov- 
ernment has  become  unbearable. 

With  well  over  5.000  forms  in  use  In 
the  Federal  Government,  excluding  all 
tax  and  banking  forms,  the  private  citi- 
zen is  inundated  with  requests  for  infor- 
mation. 

Some  have  referred  to  the  endless 
series  of  forms  and  documents  as 
"strangulation  in  triplicate."  Others  have 
referred  to  this  as  "Federal  forms  pollu- 
tion." 

The  Federal  bureaucracy  generates 
more  tlian  2  billion  pieces  of  paper  an- 
nually. That  Is  probably  enough  to  fill 
se'.'eral  baseball  stadiums. 
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There  arc  10  forms  to  be  filled  out 
each  year  for  every  man,  women,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  estimated  that  small  business 
.spends  well  in  excess  of  $18  billion  an- 
nually on  Government  paperwork. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  for  small 
firms  to  absorb  the  cost  of  this  paper- 
work. Small  businessmen  must  employ 
outside  accountants  and  lawyers  to  fill 
out  complex  forms  and  keep  the  extra 
record  keeping  involved.  Professional  as- 
sistance, of  course,  is  expensive.  Having 
few  employees,  the  small  firms  find 
it  more  difficult  to  spread  the  cost.  A  rise 
in  per  unit  cost  to  cover  papei*woik  can 
result  in  loss  of  sales  and  loss  of  com- 
petitive standing  for  small  entei-prises. 

Small  businesses,  especially  the  mom 
and  pop  type  operations,  must  fill  out 
numerous  reports,  as  many  as  52  tax 
forms  in  a  single  year.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  a  government  which  is  con- 
cerned and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its 
people.  It  is  not  a  government  which  is 
protecting  free  enterprise.  It  is  Instead  a 
government  which  favors  only  those 
large  concerns  that  can  satisfy  repeti- 
tious requests  for  data,  statistics,  and  in- 
fonnation. 

We  have  to  cut  this  tangle  of  redtape. 
We  have  to  hold  back  the  growing  num- 
ber of  Government  forms.  In  an  effort  to 
do  this,  I  Introduced  legislation  last  year 
establishing  a  Commission  on  Federal 
Paperwork. 

This  14-meml>er  gix}up  would  have  2 
years  to  study  the  confusion  of  Govern- 
ment paperwork.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
it  would  report  to  Congress  and  the  Pi'es- 
Ident  specific  proposals  to  eliminate  ex- 
cessive and  repetitive  forms. 

This  legislation  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  enacted  Into  law  by  the  Pi-esi- 
dent.  In  Jmie  tlie  President  finally  ap- 
pointed the  members  of  the  Commission. 
Hopefully,  this  Commission  will  soon  be- 
gin plans  to  streamline  our  entire  paper- 
work procedure.  And  this  should  bring 
relief  to  almost  every  American. 

In  the  meantime,  the  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  reduce  unneces- 
sary papei^work  buidens  on  small  busi- 
nessmen wiUi  respect  to  tlie  new  pension 
law. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Bentsen  amending  the  pension  law 
be  referred  Jointly  to  tlie  Committees  on 
Finance  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2345.  A  bill  to  impose  income  tax 
on  capital  gains  at  death  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAXATION   OF  CAPTTAL  GAINS   AT   DEATH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  require  the  taxation  of 
capital  gains  at  death,  and  I  ask  that  It 
may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  close  the 
enormous  tax  loophole  that  now  exists 


for  capital  gains  at  death.  Under  present 
law,  capital  gains  escape  the  Income  tax 
altogether  if  the  assets  are  held  until 
death.  The  heirs  receive  a  "stepped  up" 
basis  for  the  assets — the  fair  mejrket 
value  at  the  timo  of  death  becomes  the 
new  basis  of  the  assets  in  the  hands  of 
the  heirs,  and  gains  realized  on  a  sub- 
sequent sale  are  measured  only  from  this 
basis. 

The  loophole  for  capital  gains  at  death 
is,  in  effect,  a  loophole  on  top  of  a  loop- 
hole. Capital  gains  ai*e  already  taxed  at 
favorable  rates,  compared  to  the  rates 
applicable  to  "ordinary"'  income  such  as 
wages  or  salaries.  But  if  property  is  held 
until  death,  no  income  tax  is  applied  and 
not  even  the  capital  gains  tax  need  be 
paid. 

For  example,  if  a  person  buys  shares 
of  stock  in  a  corporation  for  $1,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  shares  subsequently  in- 
creases to  $5,000  after  a  period  of  several 
years,  the  taxpayer  would  pay  a  tax  on 
his  $4,000  gain  if  he  sold  the  property. 
Tlie  rate  of  tax  would  be  half  the  tax- 
payers  normal  tax  bracket,  since  the 
gain  would  qualify  as  a  long-term  capital 
gain  subject  to  the  favorable  rate  ap- 
plicable to  such  gains.  But  if  the  tax- 
payer holds  the  stock  until  death,  the  in- 
come tax  on  the  capital  gain  Is  com- 
pletely avoided. 

The  bill  I  am  luti-oducing  has  two 
principal  provisions  Intended  to  close 
tills  loophole: 

First,  it  would  tax  the  appreciation  in 
value  of  property  transferred  at  death,  as 
if  the  property  had  been  sold  on  the  day 
before  death.  To  avoid  any  retroactive 
effect  on  gains  already  accrued,  and  to 
avoid  disruption  of  existing  estate  plens, 
the  tax  would  apply  only  to  appreciation 
in  value  after  September  30,  1975.  Pr<^- 
erty  transferred  to  a  spouse  or  to  a 
charity  would  be  exempt  from  the  tax. 
and  a  10-year  averaging  provision  would 
be  available  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
gains  subject  to  the  new  tax. 

Second,  to  prevent  avoidance  of  the 
tax  on  capital  gains  at  death,  a  similar 
tax  would  be  applied  to  tiansfers  of  prop- 
erty by  gift  Thus,  the  appreciation  in 
value  of  proiJerty  after  September  30, 
1975,  would  be  taxed  as  if  the  property 
had  been  sold  at  the  time  of  the  gift. 
Similar  exclusions  and  averaging  would 
be  available,  as  in  the  case  of  transfers  of 
property  at  death. 

The  revenue  gain  from  the  bill,  based 
on  1975  income  levels,  would  be  $45  mil- 
lion In  1976,  rising  to  $660  million  In 
1985,  when  the  various  provisions  would 
be  fully  phased  in. 

In  my  view,  now  that  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  has  been  re- 
pealed, the  tax  loophole  for  capital  gains 
at  death  has  become  tax  refonn  target 
No.  1,  as  the  largest  and  most  imjustifi- 
able  loophole  in  the  income  tax  laws.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  estimates,  the  absence 
of  any  Income  tax  on  capital  gains  at 
death  means  that  $10  billion  a  year  In 
gains  falls  completely  outside  the  Income 
tax.  Yet  there  is  no  justification,  in 
either  economic  rationale  or  tax  equity, 
for  the  existence  of  the  large  tax  windfall 
available  for  such  gains. 


The  existing  capital  gains  at  death 
loophole  discriminates  heavily  in  favor 
of  persons  who  pass  large  amounts  of 
accumulated  wealth  onto  others  in  the 
form  of  capital  gains.  It  discriminates 
equally  heavily  against  persons  whose 
estate  is  accumulated  out  of  salaries, 
wages  and  dividends,  which  are  taxed 
at  ordinary  income  tax  rates  each  year 
as  tJiey  are  earned;  the  estate  wliich 
tliese  taxpayers  pass  on  to  their  heirs  is 
the  remainder  left  after  income  taxes 
have  been  paid. 

But  a  person  who  accumulates  wealth 
through  the  increased  value  of  property 
such  as  stock  held  until  death  avoids  in- 
come tax  altogether  on  t2ie  appreciation 
in  value  of  the  property.  At  the  time  of 
death,  he  is  able  to  pass  on  a  substan- 
tially larger  estate  to  his  heirs,  because 
the  increased  value  of  the  property  has 
escaped  income  tax  during  his  lifetime. 

The  imfair  advantage  created  by  the 
capital-gains-at-deaUi  loophole  is  ob- 
vious. Often,  the  advantage  Is  worth  tens 
or  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUai's 
to  wealthy  taxpayeis  whose  assets  have 
appreciated  in  value  during  theii*  life- 
time. 

In  addition,  the  existence  of  the  cajii- 
lal-gains-at-denth  loophole  has  extreme- 
ly deleterious  economic  consequences  for 
the  fiow  of  capital,  because  of  the  .so- 
called  lock-in  effect.  The  absence  of  a 
tax  on  capital  gains  at  death  is  a  sti-ong 
incentive  for  taxpayers  to  hold  appre- 
ciated property  until  death,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tax  loophole.  As 
a  result,  large  amounts  of  capital  are 
"locked  in,"  in  the  sense  that  taxpayci's, 
especially  the  elderly,  are  reluctant  to 
sell  their  assets  and  theieby  be  required 
to  pay  an  income  tax  on  tlieir  gains.  By 
closing  this  flagrant  tax  preference.  Con- 
gress would  actually  begin  to  free  up 
billions  of  dollars  for  future  investments 
in  the  Nation,  dollars  that  are  row  fro- 
zen because  of  tlie  undeserved  tax  ad- 
vantages that  come  into  play  when 
property  is  held  until  death. 

I  beUeve  that  reform  in  the  taxatioi:  of 
capital  gains  at  death  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  Congress  can  take  at 
this  time  to  encourage  capital  formation 
In  the  United  States  and  to  provide  new 
investment  dollars  for  vital  programs  in 
many  important  areas  of  concern.  Too 
often,  in  the  cui-rent  capital  formation 
debate,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
need  for  new  tax  subsidies  for  capital, 
such  as  reductions  In  the  corporate  tax 
rate,  reductions  in  the  tax  on  dividends, 
and  even  more  favorable  tax  rates  for 
capital  gains.  But  we  hear  very  little 
about  the  need  to  eliminate  existing  sub- 
sidies such  as  the  capital-gains-at-death 
loophole,  which  clearly  impairs  the  flow 
of  capital  and  inhibits  new  investments. 

As  part  of  its  cm-rent  consideration  of 
tax  reform,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  soon  tui-n  to  capital  gains  and  losses. 
My  hope  is  that  this  proposal  for  taxa- 
tion of  capital  gains  at  death  will  be  fa- 
vorably considered  by  the  committee,  and 
that  this  Important  reform  will  be  part 
of  the  bill  we  enact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  a  brief  f  actsheet 
bill,  together  with  a  general 
and  a  sectlon-by-section  a 
bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
material  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2345 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
0/  Representatives  c/  the  Vnitei  '• 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
ever  In  this  bill  a  reference  ie 
of  amendment,  repeal,  or  others- 
section,  chapter,  or  other  prov, 
erenc«  shall  be  considered  to  be 
section,  chapter,  or  other  prov 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  2.    Recognition  of  unreaU'c^  apprecia- 
tion at  death. 

(a)   In  General. — Part  I  of  su' 
of  chApter  1  (relating  to  determi4iation 
recognition  of  gain  or  loss)   la 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
sections: 
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"Sec.  1003.     Recognition   of   um- 
preciation  at  death 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  o 
of  an  individual,  there  shall  be 
account   In   computing   ta.xable 
the  taxable  period  In  which  fal^ 
of  his   death,   the  gains  and 
vould  have   been  realized  and 
account  In  computing  taxable 
the  decedent  or  some  other 
the  property  (other  than  propert ' 
in  subsection  (b) )  required  to 
in  determining  the  value  of  the 
gross  estate  under  chapter  11  he^ 
immediately  before  his  death  at 
tax  fair  market  value  to  the  persoki 
the  property  passes.  This  subsectic  n 
apply  unless  the  aggregate  fair 
of  property   Includible  in  the 
exceeds  $60,000. 

"(b)    Excluded  Property.  -Sul 
shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  policies  of  life  Insurance 
of  the  decedent: 

"(2)    Items  of  gross  Income  in 
a  decedent  described  In  section 
lug  amounts  treated  as  Income 
of  a  decedent  under  section  763) ; 

"(3)    a  Joint  and  survivor 
which  the  survllng  annuitant  is 
der  the  provisions  of  section  72 
ments   and  distributions  under 
compensation  plan  described  in 
subchapter  D  of  this  chapter  to 
such  payments  and  distributions 
to    the    decedent's    bene&clary 
chapter 

"(4)    property  Included  In  the 
gross  estate  solely  by  reason  of 

"(5)   property  passing  from 
to  his  surviving  spouse  to  the 
property  qualifies  for  purposes  of 
(determined   without   regard   to 
(c)  of  such  section); 

"(6)   property  pa.s&lng  from  t; 
to  an  organization  described  in 
(a)  IT  a  deduction  is  allowable 
to  such  property  under  section 

"(7)  stock  or  a  stock  option 
the  decedent  to  the  extent  Incomk 
of  such  stock  or  stock  option  la 
in  gross  Income  under  section 
(c)(1): 

"(8)    a  category  of  property 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
If  the  fair  market  value  of 
at  the  applicable  valuation  date 
section  (d)(1)   Is  less  than  tl,< 

"(9)   property  passing  from 
to  an  orphan  who — 

"(A)    la  related  to  the 
the  meaning  of  section  153(a)  (1 
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"iB)  was  a  dependent  of  the  decedent  for 
purposes  of  section  151(e)  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  falls  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death,  and 

"(C)  had  not  attained  age  19  at  the  date 
of  the  decedents  death  or  was  a  student 
within  the  meaning  of  section  151(e)(4). 

"(0)  Exemption  of  Gain  and  Limitation  of 
Loss. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
net  amount  of  gain  or  loss  to  be  recognized 
(.■»fter  the  application  of  subsection  (b)) 
shall  be  def  rea.sed  (b»it  not  below  zero)  by 
$10,000. 

"(d)  Rttles  for  Application  of  Stibsecllon 
(ft). — For  purp)o.=!e5  of  stib.section   (a): 

"(1)  The  estate  tax  fair  market  value  of 
property  is  Its  value  at  the  date  of  the  de- 
cedent's death,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  elec- 
tion under  section  2032,  Its  value  at  the 
applicable  valuation  dale  prescribed  by  that 
section. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  property  acquired  by 
the  decedent  on  or  before  October  1,  1975, 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  for  piu-- 
po.ses  of  determining  gain  or  loss  vmder  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
greater  of — 

"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
as  of  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death,  or 

"(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty as  of  September  30,  1975,  adjusted  (in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  reflect  ad- 
justments to  basis  made  after  such  date  un- 
der section  1016. 

"(3)  Losses  shall  be  taken  Into  account  for 
purposes  of  .subsection  (a)  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  .section  1091. 

"(e)    Cliaracter  of  Gain  or  Loss. — 

"(I)  In  general. — Tlie  amounts  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  have  the  same 
character  as  such  amotinta  would  have  had 
If  the  decedent  had  actually  sold  the  prop- 
erty immediately  before  his  death  except  that 
property  described  In  section  1221  or  1231 
shall  be  considered  to  hove  been  held  by  the 
decedent  for  more  than  6  months  before  the 
date  of  his  death,  and  section  1239  shall  not 
apply. 

"(2)  Allocation  of  exemption.— In  the  case 
where  the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  Includes  gain  (or  loss)  which  Is 
treated  as  gain  (or  loss)  from  the  sale  of  a 
capital  asset  and  gain  which  Is  not  so  treated, 
the  exemption  (or  limitation)  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  allocated  In  propor- 
tion to  the  gain  (or  loss)  attributable  to  the 
respective  properties  (deterixilned  without 
reference  to  subsection  (c) ) . 

"(f)  Property  Passing  to  Related  Person. — 
Notwithstanding  section  267(a),  losses  at- 
tributable to  transfers  of  property  to  related 
persons  (within  the  meaning  of  section  267 
(b)(1))  shall  be  recognized  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  extent  gains  attributable  to  trans- 
fers of  property  to  such  persons  r>i-e  recog- 
nized by  reason  of  this  section. 

"(g)  Limitation  of  Tax. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  any  case  where  this 
■section  applies  for  the  taxable  year,  tlie  tax 
attributable  to  amounts  recognized  by  rea- 
son of  the  application  of  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  10  times  the  Increase  In  tax  which 
would  result  from  the  inclusion  in  the  tax- 
payer's gross  Income  of  amounts  equal  to  10 
percent  of — 

"(A)  gain  80  recognized  which  Is  treated 
as  net  section  1201  gain  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1222(11) ),  and 

"(B)  other  amoimts  so  recognized  which 
are  not  treated  as  net  section  1201  gain. 

"(2)  PhaBe-ln  of  10-year  period  for  limita- 
tion of  tax. — In  the  case  of  a  decedent  dying 
before  January  1,  1984,  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  the  appropriate 
multiplier  for  "10"  and  the  appropriate  per- 
cent for  "10  percent"  according  to  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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"(3)  Exception  to  application  of  limita- 
tion.— The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  the  benefits  of  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter Q  (relating  to  income  averaging)  are 
cliosen  with  respect  to  the  decedents  last 
taxable  year. 

"(h)  Time  for  Filing  Return. — If  subiec- 
tion  (a J  Is  applicable  to  the  taxable  year,  the 
time  for  filing  the  return  for  such  year  shall 
be  the  date  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the 
decedent's  death  if  such  date  is  later  than 
the  time  prescribed  in  section  6072  for  flling 
such  return. 

"Sec.  1004.  Recognition    of    unrealized    ap- 
preciation on  transfers  by  gift. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  c'.»se  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
in  computing  taxable  income  for  the  taxable 
year,  the  gains  and  losses  which  would  have 
been  realized  and  taken  Into  account  in  com- 
puting taxable  income  of  such  individual  if 
the  property  (other  than  property  described 
in  subsection  (b) )  transferred  by  gift  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  had  been  sold  Im- 
mediately before  such  transfer  at  Its  fair 
market  value  to  the  donee.  Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  unless  the  aggregate  fair 
market  value  of  property  transferred  by  gift, 
(other  than  property  described  in  subsection 
(b)),  after  September  30,  1975,  exceeds 
$30,000. 

"(b)  Excluded  Property. — Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  first  $3,000  of  gifts  to  any  person 
during  the  calendar  year  to  the  extent  eli- 
gible for  the  exclusion  under  section  2503(b) : 

"(2)  policies  of  life  Uisurance  on  the  life 
of  the  decedent; 

"(3)  a  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  under 
which  the  surviving  annuitant  Is  taxable  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  72; 

"(4)  property  transferred  to  the  donors 
spouse  to  the  extent  such  property  qualifies 
for  purposes  of  section  2523  (determined 
without  regard  to  the  limitation  to  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  property) ; 

"(5)  property  transferred  by  the  donor  to 
an  organization  described  In  section  2522(a) 
If  a  deduction  Is  allowable  with  respect  to 
such  property  under  section  2522;  or 

"(6)  property  transferred  to  a  political 
party  with  respect  to  which  gaUi  Is  recognized 
by  the  donor  under  section  84. 

"(c)  Rules  for  Application  of  Subsection 
(a). — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) : 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  property  acquired  by 
the  donor  on  or  before  October  1,  1976,  the 
adjusted  bsisis  of  such  property  for  pvuposes 
of  determining  gain  or  loss  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  greater 
of— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
as  of  the  date  of  the  gift,  or 

"(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty as  of  September  30,  1975,  adjusted  (in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  reflect  ad- 
justments to  basis  made  after  such  date  un- 
der section  1016. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  gift  of  less  than  the 
donor's  entire  interest  in  property,  the 
amount  of  any  gain  or  lose  to  be  taken  Into 
account  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  that 
portion  of  unrealteed  appreciation  which 
bears  the  same  ratio,  to  the  entire  unreol- 
ized  appreciation  as  the  adjusted  Jjflsls  of 
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the  Interest  transferred  bears  to  tlie  adjusted 
basis  of  the  entire  property  Immediately  be- 
fore the  transfer. 

•■(d)  Character  of  Gain  or  Loss. — The 
amounts  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  have  the  same  character  as  such 
ainount.s  would  have  bad  if  the  donor  had 
actually  sold  the  property  to  the  donee  Im- 
iTiediately  before  the  gift. 

"(e)  Transfers  to  Related  Persons. — Not- 
wilhstauding  section  267(a),  losses  attribut- 
able to  transfers  of  property  to  related  per- 
sons (Within  the  meaning  of  section  267(b) 
( 1 ) )  during  the  donor's  taxable  year  shall 
be  recognized  under  this  section  to  the  ex- 
tent gain  attributable  to  transfers  of  prop- 
erty to  such  persons  during  such  year  are 
recognized  by  reason  of  this  section." 

(b)  Basis  of  Property  I>as.sing  Prom  a  Dece- 
dent.— Section  1014  (relating  to  basis  of 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection. 

"(e)  Special  Rule  for  Property  Pa-ssiug  to 
Surviving  Spouse,  Orphan,  or  Charitable  Or- 
ganization.— In  the  case  of  property  passing 
from  a  decedent  to  his  surviving  spouse,  an 
orphan,  or  a  charitable  organization  with 
re.spect  to  which  uru-eall2%d  appreciation  is 
not  recognized  by  reason  of  section  1003(b) 
(5),  (6),  or  (9),  whichever  Is  applicable,  the 
basis  of  such  property  shall  be  the  same  as  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  decedent  im- 
mediately before  his  death  (or.  If  greater,  the 
fair  mar'rcet  value  of  such  property  &s  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1975,  adjusted  to  reflect  adjust- 
ments to  basis  made  after  such  date  under 
section  1016)  Increased,  but  not  above  the 
valuation  used  for  estate  tax  purposes,  by  the 
estate  tax  attributable  to  svich  property." 

(c)  Basis  of  Property  Acquired  by  Gifts. — 
Section  1015  (relating  to  basis  of  property 
acquired  by  gifts  and  transfers  In  trvist)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Special  Basis  Adjustment. — If  the 
property  was  acquired  by  gift  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975,  the  basis  shall  be  the  basis  de- 
ternUned  under  subsection  (a),  Increased 
(but  not  above  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  the  gift)  by  the 
amount  of  the  Income  tax  paid  which  is  at- 
tributable to  such  gift  by  reason  of  section 
1004(a)  or  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by 
the  amount  of  any  decrease  in  Income  tax 
attributable  to  such  gift  by  reason  of  section 
1004(a)." 

(d)  Correlation  with  Income  Averaging. — 
Section  1304(b)  (relating  to  Inapplicable 
provtelons  if  Income  averaging  chosen)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  in  ptuagraph   (4), 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and",  and 

(3)  adding  tlie  following  new  paragraph: 
"(6)   section   1003(g)    (relating  to  limita- 
tion of  tax  attributable  to  unrealized  appre- 
ciation at  death)." 

(e)  Relief  Relatuig  to  E-^tate  Liquidity 
Problems. — 

(1)  Section  6161(a)  (2)  (relating  to  exten- 
sion of  time  for  payUig  tax)  is  amended  by 
strikmg  out  "chapter  11,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thersof  "chapter  11,  and,  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  income  recognized  by  rea.son 
of  appUcation  of  section  1003,  chapter  1,". 

(2)  Section  6503(d)  (relating  to  suspension 
of  running  of  period  of  limitation)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  11"  and  In- 
seriiug  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  11  and,  to 
the  extent  attributable  to  income  recognized 
by  roaso)!  of  application  of  section  1003,  chap- 
ter 1". 

(3)  Section  6601  (relating  to  Interest  on 
underpayment,  nonpayment,  or  extensions  of 
time  for  payment  of  tax)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 


"(k)  Extension  of  Time  lor  Payment  of 
Estate  Tax  and  Certain  Income  Taxes. — If  the 
time  for  payment  of  tax  imposed  by  chapter 
11  or,  to  the  extent  attributable  to  income 
recognized  by  reason  of  application  of  sec- 
tion 1003,  chapter  1  is  extended  as  provided 
in  section  6161(a)  (2)  or  6166,  or  if  the  time 
for  payment  of  an  amount  of  such  tax  is  post- 
poned or  extended  as  provided  by  section 
6163,  the  rate  of  Interest  detei-mined  under 
section  6621  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  6  percer^t  per 
annum.". 

(4)  Section  6905(a)  (relating  to  discharge 
of  executor  from  personal  liability  for  de- 
cedent's income  and  gift  taxes)  is  sunended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "With  respect  to  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  attributable  to  income  recognized 
by  reason  of  application  of  section  1003.  the 
time  of  payment  of  which  has  been  extended 
under  section  6161(a)  (2),  the  execMtor  shall 
not  be  reqiUred  to  make  payment  to  obtain  a 
release  from  personaly  liability  for  such  tax 
If  any  bond  which  may  be  required  is  fur- 
nished by  him." 

(f )  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1245 
(b)  (relating  to  gain  from  disposition  of  cer- 
tain depreciable  property)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(2 1  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
1250(d)  (relatmg  to  gain  from  dispositions  of 
certain  depreciable  realty)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1251 
(d)  (relating  to  gain  from  disposition  of 
prt^erty  used  in  farming)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(g)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
Items  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  1003.  Recognition  of  unroallzed  appre- 
ciation at  death. 
"Sec.  1004.  Recognition  of  unrealized  appre- 
ciation on  transfers  by  gift." 
(h)      E£fertlve     Date. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  decedents  dying  and  transfers  by  gift  af- 
ter September  30,  1975. 

T.vxATiON  OF  Capital  Gains  at  DeaIii- 

SUMilAUV    OF    ICeNNEDY    BILL 

A.  Present  law — 

If  stocks  or  other  assets  are  sold,  the  ap- 
preciation in  value  is  taxed  as  income  under 
the  fa^orable  rates  applicable  to  capital 
gains. 

If  the  assets  are  held  until  death,  the  ap- 
preciation In  value  Is  not  subject  to  Income 
tax,  and  the  heirs  receive  a  "stepped  up" 
basis  for  the  assets — in  general,  if  the  heirs 
sell  the  assets,  the  appreciation  subject  to 
tax  is  measured  only  by  the  increase  in  value 
of  the  assets  since  the  date  of  death. 

If  the  SLSsets  are  transferred  by  gift  dur- 
ing a  taxpayer's  lifetime,  the  appreciation  in 
value  Is  not  subject  to  Income  tax.  However, 
the  recipient  acquires  a  "carry  over"  Imsls  for 
the  a.ssets — the  assets  retain  the  basis  of  the 
donor  and  the  appreciation  In  value  Is  taxed 
if  the  property  Is  subsequently  sold  by,  the 
recipient. 

B.  Principal  elements  of  Kennedy  bill^ 

1.  In  general,  appreciation  In  value  of 
a&.sets  held  until  death  Is  made  subject  to 
Income  tax.  Appreciation  in  value  of  property 
transferred  by  gift  is  also  made  subject  to 
Income  tax.  FVsr  tax  purposes,  the  gains  and 
losses  on  the  property  are  measured  as  if 
the  property  had  been  sold  Immediately  be- 
fore death  or  before  the  gift. 

2.  To  avoid  any  retroactive  Impact  of  the 
proposal  on  assets  now  held  and  to  avoid 
disruption  of  existing  estate  plans,  the  basis 
of  property  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
gains  or  losses  will  be  the  fair  market  value 


of  the  properly  uii  September  30,  1975.  Thus, 
the  omy  capital  gains  made  subject  to  in- 
come tax  would  be  the  appreciation  In  value 
occurring  after  September  30.  Even  though 
substantial  appreciation  may  also  have  o<'- 
curryl  before  that  date,  especially  In  the  cKtie 
of  pfroperty  held  for  many  years,  auch  f.p- 
preclaiion  would  not  be  taxed. 

3.  The  capital  gains  at  death  provu>iuii 
would  not  apply  unless  the  total  value  ol 
the  decedent's  property  is  in  excess  of  %iiO.- 
000.  as  measured  for  estate  tax  purposes. 

4.  The  first  $10,000  of  gain  would  also  'm 
excluded  from  the  tax. 

5.  Property  passing  to  a  decedent's  spuU-!«.' 
or  orphan  children  would  be  exempt  from  t'ue 
tax,  as  would  property  pas.^lng  to  a  charity. 
Ill  such  cases,  the  basis  of  the  property  In  liie 
hands  of  the  recipient  would  be  the  same  :,.s 
thp  decedent's  basis,  so  that  the  appreciation 
In  value  might  be  taxable  upon  a  ^jubsequeiit 
sale  of  the  property. 

6.  Additional  exclusions  would  be  provided 
for  life  insurance  policies,  and  for  various 
categories  of  personal  or  household  effects. 
where  the  value  of  the  category  Is  les.s  than 
$1 .000. 

7.  Gains  riT  losses  on  propert"  under  -Jie  f 
provisions  will  have  the  same  character — 
either  capital  gain  or  ordinary  Income — as 
if  an  actual  sale  of  the  property  had  taken 
place.  However,  all  capital  gains  will  be 
treated  as  "long-term"  galn=!,  subject  to  the 
more  favorable  long-terra  capital  gains  lax 
rates. 

8.  To  avoid  excessive  taxes  that  might  'oe 
causi»d  by  "bunching"  of  gain  in  the  year  of 
the  taxpayer's  death,  appreciation  would  be 
taxed  under  a  ten-year  "forward"  averaging 
provision.  Thus,  the  tax  would  be  limited  to 
ten  times  the  annual  increase  In  tax  which 
would  occur  If  the  gain  were  spread  over  ten 
years,  instead  of  being  taxed  in  a  Einglc 
year  at  the  progressive  rates  of  the  incomt 
tax. 

9.  Provisions  are  Included  to  avoid  haidiiiiip 
on  estates  by  allowing  a  ten-year  exten.siou  ol 
time  to  pay  the  taxes  and  by  reducing  the 
interest  rate  from  the  present  9'i  to  €'. 
during  such  extensions  of  time. 

10.  Under  separate  provisions,  the  appre- 
ciation in  value  of  property  transferred  bv 
gift  would  also  iDe  subject  to  income  tax. 
Gains  would  be  measured  as  if  the  property 
had  been  sold  at  the  time  of  the  gift.  The 
provision  would  apply  only  to  gifts  made 
aftor  September  30,  1975,  and  only  tin- 
appreciation  occurring  after  that  date  would 
be  taken  into  account.  Appropriate  excluslon.s 
and  limitations  would  apply  In  the  ca.ie  ol 
gifts  to  a  spouse  or  to  charity.  A  ten  year 
forward  averaging  provision  would  be  avail- 
able, to  eliminate  bunching  of  Income  In  a 
single  year.  The  character  of  a  gain  or  loss 
as  a  capital  gain  or  ordinary  Income  would  be 
ret.alned.  Including  the  character  of  a  capital 
f^ln    as    short-tenn    or    long-term    gain. 


GcNiStAl.     St'MMASr     OF      KENNEDY     BlLL     OK 

Ta::ati(>n   of   Capital   Gatns   at   Death 

at    DIATH 

.4t  tlie  present  time,  when  a  tajcpayer  otlls 
an  asset  which  has  appreciated  in  value,  the 
gain  Is  subject  to  income  tax.  But  if  he  holds 
an  appreciated  asset  until  he  dies,  the  ap- 
preciation is  not  subject  to  the  iucome  tax. 
For  example,  as-sume  th.Tt  a  taxpayer  bought 
$5  million  worih  of  stock  In  19G8,  and  the 
stock  l5  now  worth  $15  niiUion.  If  be  sells 
the  stock,  he  wUl  have  to  pay  a  capital  gaUis 
tax  on  the  SIO  million  Increase  In  value  and, 
perhaps,  a  minimum  tax.  But  If  the  taxpayer 
holds  the  stock  until  death,  neither  he  nor 
th?  person  to  whom  the  stock  passes  will 
ever  have  to  pay  Income  tax  on  the  amount 
that  the  stock  !ncrea.sed  In  value  before  the 
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tispayer  died.  The  legatees  or 
would  only  pay  Income  taxes  upop 
disposition  of  the  stock  on  any 
value  In  excess  of  the  estate  tn 

This  discriminates  heavily  In 
people  who  pass  large  amotint^  ol 
to  others.  It  has  been  estimated  r 
;;iven  year,  approximately  $10  bU 
realized  appreciation  falls  complel  el 
the  Income  tax  in  this  way. 

Moreover,  investors  become 
the  prospect  of  avoldng  Income  ta: 
ly  if  they  hold  appreciated  assets 
rather  than  selling  them.  Tills 
investment  positlou.s  curtails   t 
mobUity    of    capital    and   preven 
toward    areas    of   enterprise    ; 
ureatest  reward.^!. 

This   provision    would    otUv 
value  of  the  estate  was  more 
this  being  the  point  at  which  an 
return  would  have  to  be  filed, 
an  exemption  for  grains,  and  a 
of  losses,  of  less  than  $10,000  is 
cordingly.  If  the  value  of  the 
e.xceeds  460,000,  only  gains  or 
ce.'is  of  $10,000  will  be  recognized 

To  avoid  retroactive  applicat 
preclatlon  fiat  occurred  before  " 
1975,  would  not  be  subject  to 
tion.  a  special   10-year  -forward 
provision  would   be  provided   to 
effect  of  bunching  of  income  wh 
recogni/cd    In    the    decedents    1 
■  year  (and  subject  fo  the  progres 
"lax  rates  except  to  tlie  extent  tl 
cupitHl   gains   rales   apply;.   Sine; 
iippreciation  occurring   after   Sej 
1975,  will  be  recognized,  that  10 
for  averaging  will  be  ph»sed-in 
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II.  RKHX..N'ITION  OF   UNREALIZED  APPf.ECIATION 
ON  IBANSFERS  BY  CITT 
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prop  I  rty 


Under  present  law,  a  ta.xpayer 
income  taxes  by  making  lifetime 
predated  property  rather  than 
appreciated  property.  Were  the 
property  to  be  sold,  the  taxpayei 
cur  an  income  tax  on  the  exce-^^ 
price  over  the  adjasted  basis. 

This  Inequity  in  the  law  favo 
dividuals  who  can  amass  wealth 
of  property  which  appreciates  in 
I  lien  give  this  appreciated 
persons  of  their  choice,  mot^t 
itimily  member.  Additionally,  th  i 
a  gift  has  been  made  also  reducei 
of  the  donor  lo  the  extent  oi  the 
Jilt  increased  by  any  gilt  ta.xeb 
to  certain  limitations. 

This    provision    would    subjec ; 
appreciated    propeity    to    the 
a.s   If  a  sale  had  been  consu 
donor,   generally,   would  be 
cUide    troni    gro.'i.s    incoirie    appri 
irlijutable  to  gifts  with  a  inir 
of  $3,000  or  less  to  any  donee.  Thi 
this  exclusion  is  to  conform  it 
Quirement-s  for  the  filiiit;  of  gift 
Also    Hppie.'larioii.    on    a    cu;nnl 
iiniouniiii^'  to  $30,000  will  be 

These    provisions    are    eilecUv 
made  aiiir  September  30,  1075. 
making  of   a  gift   Is  viewed  .is 
ail    on    the   part   of   the   donor, 
averaging    provisions    are 
sary  since  the  taxpayer  can 
inc;  of  the  gifts  that  he  makes  a 
"bunching"  of  income  that  may 
taxable  year  in  which  larg»  ritn.ji 
are  made. 


conti3l 


Sfction  by  Section  Analysis 
Bill   on   Taxation   of  Capitk 
Death 

I.     BECOGNmON     OF     VNBEALI2.eO     f 

AT  oi:ATa    (SECTION  2(a)    or  T. 

section    1003    OF    THK   CODE) 

(a)   Section  1003(a)  provides 
caae  of  death  of  an  individual,  tl 
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4istributee3     losses  which  would  have  been  realized  and 
a  taxable     taken  into  account  In  computing  income,  If 

ncrease  in     all  the  property  included  in  the  decedent's 

valuation,     gross  estate  for  est^tt.©  tax  purposes  had  been 
f^vor  of  the     sold  Immediately  before  death  at  the  valua- 

wealth  on     tion  used  for  estat*  tax  purpose"^,  .'ihall  be 
I  hat  in  any     recoanlzed.  This  provision  would  not  apply 

ion  of  un-  unless  the  aggregate  value  of  property  used 
y  outside  for  estat*  tax  purposes  exceeds  $60,000.  Thus, 
the  provision  would  not  apply  to  a  decedent 
whose  gross  estate  is  not  large  enough  to  re- 
quhe  the  filing  of  an  e.state  tax  return  under 
present  law.  If  tiie  provision  applies,  the 
gains  and  losses  would  be  taken  into  account 
in  computing  taxable  income  for  the  dece- 
dent's last  taxable  year.  Further,  tiie  gains 
and  Icjsses  to  be  rfcognized  under  this  pro- 
vision would  bf  s'.ibject  to  certain  specific 
y    if    the     exclusions   and    limitations   provided   under 

n  $60,000,     present  law.  For  example,  gain  attributable 

estate  tax     to  a  residence  o•,^  ned  by  a  decedent  who  had 

addition,     attained  aye  65    vould  be  excludable  to  the 

disallowance     same  extern   as  if  an  actual  sale  had  been 

pipvlded.  Ac-     made,  losses  attributable  to  personal  assete 

estate     would  not  be  recognized  to  the  same  extent 

In  ex-     as   under   pre.seiit    law,    and    capital    losses 

would  be  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as 

provided  under  present  law. 

(b)  Section  1003(b)  would  provide  exclu- 
sions for  certain  tyj>es  of  property  and  for 
property  passing  to  certain  individuals  and 
organizations.  Policies  of  life  Insurance  on 
the  life  of  the  decedent  would  be  excluded. 
In  addition,  other  property  passing  from  the 
decedent  would  be  excluded  In  certain  cases 
where  the  Income  attributable  to  It  is  ta.xed 
to  the  recipient  or  estate  under  present  law, 
i  e..  Income  In  respect  of  a  decedent.  Joint 
and  survivor  annuities,  amounts  taxable  to  a 
beneficiary  under  a  tax-qualified  pension 
plan,  and,  to  the  extent  includible  in  income 
as  compensation  under  present  law,  certain 
tax-qualified  stock  options  and  stock.  Prop- 
erty included  in  the  decedent's  gross  est«t« 
as  "a  transfer  in  contemplation  of  death 
would  be  excluded  since  appreciation  attrib- 
utable to  It  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  gift  trans- 
fers. For  administrative  reasou«,  an  exclusion 
would  be  provided  for  categories  of  wearing 
apparel,  household  effects,  books  and  tools  of 
a  trade,  etc.,  if  the  value  of  the  category  for 
est-ate  tax  purposes  is  less  than  $1,000.  For 
purposes  of  this  exclusion,  an  art  collection 
or  a  stamp  collection  would  be  treated  as  a 
suigle  category. 

Finally,  exclusions  would  be  provided  for 
property  passing  to  the  decedent's  surviving 
spouse,  a  charitable  organization  exempt 
from  income  tax,  and  certain  orphans.  The 
exclusion  for  property  passing  to  a  surviving 
spouse  would  apply  if  it  qualified  for  the  es- 
tate tax  marital  deduction  under  present  law. 
Tlius.  under  the  terminable  Interest  rule  un- 
der present  law,  property  would  not  qualify 
for  the  exclusion  if  the  spouse  received  only 
a  llie  Interest  in  the  property.  However,  all 
property  passing  to  the  spouse  which  other- 
wise qualifies  for  the  estate  tax  marital  de- 
duction would  be  excluded  even  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  property  in  excess  of  the  50- 
perceut  of  adjiusted  gross  estate  limitation 
applicable  under  the  estate  tax  provisions. 
In  the  case  of  property  passing  to  a  chari- 
table or^'anization,  the  e.xcUtiiion  would  ap- 
ply if  a  charitable  deduction  Is  allowable  un- 
der the  estate  tax  provisions  with  respect  to 
such  property.  In  the  case  of  property  passing 
to  an  orphan,  the  exclusion  would  apply  if 
the  person  to  whom  tlie  property  passed  was 
the  decedent's  dependexit  son  or  daughter  (or 
descendant  of  either)  and  was  younger  than 
19  years  of  age  or  a  student  at  the  time  of 
the  decedent's  death.  (In  the  case  of  excluded 
property  passing  to  a  surviving  spouse,  an 
orphan,  or  a  charitable  organization,  a  carry- 
over basis  is  provided  under  another  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  so  that  gain  attributable  to 
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(c)  Section  1003(c)  provides  an  exemption 
of  $10,000  from  the  gain  which  would  other- 
wise be  recognized  or.  In  the  case  where  losse.<; 
exceed  gains,  a  limitation  upon  the  net  loss 
to  be  recognized.  The  exemption  will  not  be 
u.sed  to  reduce  any  net  gain  or  net  loss  below 
zero  and  is  to  be  a.pplied  to  the  net  gain  or 
loss  determined  after  application  of  the  ex- 
clusloiLs  previously  described. 

(d)  Section  1003(d)  provides  special  rules 
for  tlie  application  of  the  provision.  Para- 
graph (1)  provides  that  the  value  tised  to 
determine  gain  or  loss  shall  be  the  value  used 
for  e.state  tax  purposes,  i.e.,  the  value  as  ot 
the  date  of  the  decedent's  death  or,  if  elected, 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  the  alternate  valua- 
t  ion  date. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the  basis  for 
determining  gain  or  loss  of  property  acquired 
before  October  1,  1975,  would  be  the  greater 
of  the  adjusted  basis  at  the  date  of  the  de- 
cedent's death  or  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  property  as  of  September  30,  1975,  ad- 
justed to  reflect  adjustments  to  basis  made 
after  such  date,  I.e..  depreciation  allowable  to 
the  decedent  after  September  30,  1975,  and 
belore  his  death. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  losses  will  be 
taken  into  account  even  if  the  loss  would  be 
disallowed  under  present  law  as  a  "wash 
sale."  Under  present  law,  a  sale  Is  treated  as  a 
"wash  sale"  if  a  taxpayer  sells  shares  of  stock 
c>r  securities  at  a  loss  and  has  acquired  sub- 
.stautially  identical  stock  or  securities  within 
a  period  beginning  30  days  before  the  sale 
and  ending  30  days  after  the  sale.  In  general. 
disallowance  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  recog- 
nition of  loss  when  the  taxpayer's  ownership 
position  has  not  actually  changed.  These 
rules  will  not  apply  to  losses  attributable 
to  tran.sfers  at  death. 

(e)  Section  1003(e)  provides  that  gain  or 
loss  determined  under  the  provision  will 
have  the  same  character  as  capital  gain  or 
ordinary  Income,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  if 
an  actual  sale  bad  been  made.  However,  all 
capital  gains  are  to  be  treated  as  long-term 
capital  gains  and,  thus  are  eligible  for  the 
60-percent  long-term  capital  gain  deduction 
or  the  alternative  capital  gains  tax  (gen- 
erally, 25  percent  of  the  first  $50,000  In  gains 
and  35  percent  on  the  excess).  In  the  case 
where  the  $10,000  exemption  applies,  the 
exemption  would  be  allocated  between 
ordinary  income  and  capital  gains  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gain  attributable  to  each. 

(f)  Section  1003^f)  provides  that  lossef^ 
attributable  to  property  passing  to  related 
persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  the  extent  they 
may  be  offset  against  gain  attributable  to 
property  passing  to  related  persons.  Under 
present  law,  no  deduction  Is  allowed  for  losses 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  be- 
tween a  taxpayer  and  certain  members  of 
his  family  (brothers  and  sisters,  spouse, 
ancestors  ancl  descendents)  or  a  controlled 
corporation  (sec.  267).  Generally,  this  rule 
prevents  tax  avoidance  by  the  recognition  of 
losses  from  transfers  which  may  lack  sub- 
stance as  the  property  transferred  would 
remain  within  the  family  group  or  economic 
unit.  Since  death  is  not  considered  to  be  an 
act  of  tax  avoidance,  this  disallowance  rule 
would  not  generally  apply  (I.e.,  losses  could 
be  recognized)  to  the  ext«nt  of  the  gains 
recognized  for  property  passing  to  the  related 
persons. 

(g)  Section  1003tg)  provides  a  limitation 
on  the  tax  which  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
unrealized  appreciation.  This  limitation 
would  have  the  effect  of  providing  a  special 
ten-year  "forward"  averaging  method  for  the 
unrealized  appreciation  recognized  for  the 
decedent's  last  taxable  year.  In  general,  the 
Increase  in  tax  would  be  limited  to  10  times 
the  Increase  in  tax  which  would  result  by 
includmg  10  percent  of  the  net  long-term 
capital  gain  and  10  percent  of  any  ordinary 
income  or  loss  recognized.  The  result  would 
be    to    treat    the    unreali/cd    appreciation 
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approximately  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
recognized  ratably  In  each  year  over  a  10- 
year  period  rather  than  having  all  of  the 
income  "bunched"  In  a  single  year  and 
subjected  to  the  progressive  income  tax 
rates. 

Since  only  the  appreciation  occurring  after 
September  30,  1975,  will  be  recognized,  the 
10-year  period  for  averaging  will  be  phased- 
in  over  10  years. 

Under  the  provision,  the  taxpayer's  per- 
sonal representative  must  choose  either  the 
benefits  of  the  lO-year  "forward"  averaging 
for  the  unrealized  appreciation  or  the  gen- 
eral averaging  for  all  taxable  income,  but 
not  both. 

(h)  Section  1003(h)  provides  that  If  gain 
or  loss  Is  recognized  by  reason  of  these  pro- 
visions, the  time  for  filing  the  decedent's  last 
Income  tax  return  will  be  nine  months  after 
the  decendent's  death  If  later  than  the  time 
otherwise  prescribed  for  filing  the  return. 

n.  BECOGNmON  OF  UNREALIZED  APPRECIATION 
FOR  GIFT  TRANSFERS  (SECTION  2(A)  OF  THE 
BILL  AND  SECTION    1004    OF  THE  CODE) 

Section  1004(a)  provides  that  gain  on  ap- 
preciated property  transferred  by  gift  by  a 
taxpayer  will  be  subject  to  income  taxation 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, in  computing  taxable  income,  there 
shall  be  recognized  the  gains  and  losses  which 
would  have  been  realized  and  taken  into 
account  in  computing  Income  if  the  property 
transferred  had  been  sold  Immediately  before 
the  gift.  This  provision  would  not  apply,  un- 
less the  aggregate  value  of  gifts  made  after 
September  30,  1975,  (other  than  gifts  ex- 
cluded under  subsection  (b) )  exceeds  $30,000 
on  a  cumulative  basis. 

The  gains  and  losses  to  be  recognized  un- 
der this  provision  would  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain speclflc  exclusions  or  limitations  pro- 
rtded  under  present  law.  For  example,  gain 
attributable  to  a  residence  owned  by  a  dece- 
dent who  had  attained  age  65  would  be  ex- 
cludable to  the  same  extent  that  gain  Is 
presently  excludable  If  an  actual  sale  had 
been  made,  losses  attributable  to  personal 
assets  would  not  be  recognized  If  they  are 
not  recognized  under  present  law,  and  capital 
losses  would  be  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  provided  under  present  law. 

(b)  Section  1004(b)  provides  exclusions 
for  certain  typyes  of  property  and  for  gifts  of 
property  to  certain  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. Under  this  provision,  the  first  $3,000 
of  gifts  to  any  person  during  the  calendar 
year  would  be  excluded.  This  is  to  conform  to 
the  $3,000  gift  tax  exclusion  under  present 
law.  Also,  policies  of  life  Insurance  on  the  life 
of  the  donor  would  be  excluded.  In  addition, 
property  transferred  by  the  donor  would  be 
excluded  In  certain  cases  where  the  Income 
attributable  to  It  Is  taxed  to  the  recipient 
under  present  law,  i.e..  Joint  and  survivor 
annuities,  amounts  taxable  to  a  beneficiary 
under  a  tax-qualified  pension  plan,  and,  to 
the  extent  Includable  In  income  as  compensa- 
tion imder  present  law,  certain  tax-qualified 
stock  options  and  stock.  Finally,  exclusions 
would  be  provided  for  gifts  of  property  to  the 
donor's  spouse  or  a  charitable  organization 
exempt  from  Income  tax. 

The  exclusion  for  gifts  of  property  to  a 
spouse  would  apply  If  It  qualified  for  the 
gift  tax  marital  deduction  under  present  law. 
Thus,  under  the  terminable  interest  rule 
under  present  law,  property  would  not  qual- 
ify for  the  exclusion  If  the  spouse  received 
only  a  life  Interest  In  the  property.  However, 
all  property  transferred  to  the  spouse  which 
otherwise  qualifies  for  the  gift  tax  marital 
deduction  would  be  excluded  under  this  pro- 
vision. Thus,  although  a  donor  is  allowed 
to  deduct  only  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
gross  gifts  to  his  spouse  for  gift  tax  purposes 
he  would  be  permitted  to  deduct  the  enth-e 
value  of  the  gift  for  purposes  of  the  income 
tax  Imposed  under  this  bill.  In  the  case  of 
gifts  of  property  to  a  charitable  organization. 
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the  exclusion  would  apply  If  a  charitable 
deduction  is  allowable  under  the  gift  tax  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  such  property. 

(c)  Section  1004(c)  provides  certain  spe- 
cial rules  for  the  application  of  the  provision. 
Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  the  basis  for 
determining  gain  or  loss  of  property  acquired 
by  the  donor  before  October  1,  1975,  would 
be  the  greater  of  the  adjusted  basis  at  the 
date  of  the  gift  or  the  fair  mai-ket  value  of 
such  property  as  of  September  30,  1975,  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  adjustments  to  basis  made 
after  such  date. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  rules  for  the  allo- 
cation of  unrealized  appreciation  in  the  case 
of  a  gift  of  less  than  the  donor's  entire  Inter- 
est In  property.  Under  this  provision,  un- 
realized appreciation  will  be  allocated  to 
that  portion  of  the  Interest  In  property 
transferred  In  the  same  manner  that  the 
adjusted  basis  Is  allocated  to  the  interest 
transferred  under  present  law. 

(d)  Section  1004(d)  provides  that  gain  or 
loss  determined  under  the  provision  will 
have  the  same  character  as  capital  gain  or 
ordinary  income,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  if  an 
actual  sale  had  been  made. 

(e)  Section  1004(e)  provides  that  losses 
attributable  to  property  transferred  by  the 
donor  to  related  persons  during  the  donor's 
taxable  year  are  to  be  recognized  to  the  ex- 
tent they  may  be  offset  against  gain  attribu- 
table to  property  transferred  by  the  donor  to 
related  persons  during  such  year. 

III.  BASIS  OF  PROPERTY  PASSING  FROM  A  DECE- 
DENT (SECTION  2(b)  OF  THE  BILL  AND  SEC- 
TION   1014    OF    THE    CODE) 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1014  of  the  code  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case  of  property  passing  to  a  surviving 
spouse,  an  orphan,  or  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion, the  basis  of  property  will  be  the  same 
as  the  decedent's  basis.  Increased  by  the 
estate  taxes  attributable  to  the  property,  If 
the  property  had  been  treated  as  excluded 
property  for  purposes  of  recognizing  unreal- 
ized appreciation  at  death.  However,  the  car- 
ryover basis  win  not  be  less  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975.  adjusted  to  reflect  adjustments 
to  basis,  such  as  depreciation,  made  after 
such  date  and  before  the  decedent's  death. 

IV.  BASIS  OP  PROPERTY  TRANSFERRED  BY  GIFT 
(SECTION  2(C)  OF  THE  BILL  AND  SECTION 
1015    or   THE    CODE) 

Section  2(c)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1015  of  the  code  to  provide  that  the 
basis  of  property  subject  to  income  tax  under 
the  bill  will  be  Increased  by  the  amount  of 
tax  paid  which  is  attributable  to  the  prop^|k 
ty  and  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  d^ 
crease  In  tax  which  is  attributable  to  a  loss 
with  respect  to  the  property. 

v.  SPECIAL  AVERAGING  PROVISIONS  (SECTION  2 
(C)  OF  THE  BILL  AND  SECTION  1304  OF  THE 
CODE) 

Section  2(d)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1304  of  the  code  to  preclude  general 
averaging  If  the  benefits  of  the  special  10- 
year  forward  averaging  provisions  for  recog- 
nized appreciation  are  chosen. 

\T.  RELIEF  RELATING  TO  ESTATE  LIQUIDITY   PROB- 
LEMS   (SECTION    2(C)    OF   THE   BILL) 

Section  2(e)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 6161(a)(2)  to  permit  a  10-year  exten- 
sion of  time  to  pay  if  undue  hardship  would 
result  from  payment  without  extension. 

Section  6503  would  be  amended  to  suspend 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitation  for 
collection  of  income  tax  attributable  to  the 
recognition  of  unrealized  appreciation  at 
death  when  an  extension  for  payment  Is 
granted. 

Section  6601  would  also  be  amended  to 
limit  the  interest  rate  to  6  percent  per  an- 
num for  extension  of  time  to  pay  estate  taxes 
(in  the  case  of  undue  hardship,  closely  held 
businesses  and  remainder  Interests)  and  the 


Income  taxes  attributable  to  the  recognition 
of  unrealized  appreciation  at  death  (in  the 
case  of  undue  hardship).  Prior  to  amend- 
ment under  Public  Law  93-625,  the  Interest 
rate  for  these  extension  of  time  to  pay  was 
4  percent  per  annum.  Effective  July  1,  1975, 
the  Interest  rate  was  raised  to  9  percent  with 
provision  for  an  annual  adjustment  to  re^ 
fleet  the  prime  rate  charged  by  banks. 

In  addition,  section  6905  would  be 
amended  to  permit  the  release  ol  an  execu- 
tor for  personal  liability  If  he  furnished  any 
required  bond  for  the  Income  tax  attribut- 
able to  the  recognition  of  unrealized  appre- 
ciation at  death. 

v:l.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  (SECTION  2(f) 
OF  THE  BILL  AND  SECTIONS  1245,  12S0,  AND 
1251   OF  THE  CODE) 

Section  2(f)  of  the  bill  repeals  the  excep- 
tion for  recapture  of  depreciation  or  excess 
farm  deductions  In  case  of  a  disposition  by 
death  or  gift. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  tax  with  respect  to  State  and 
local  property  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  will  grant  much 
needed  property  tax  relief  to  the  elderly. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
the  elderly  from  further  rises  in  prop- 
erty taxes  which  may  occur  after  retire- 
ment. It  will  allow  for  the  elderly  to  plan 
ahead  for  living  on  a  reduced,  fixed  in- 
come without  fear  of  unanticipated  prop- 
erty tax  increases. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  refundable 
tax  credit  for  homeowners  age  65  and 
older,  of  all  income  levels.  The  tax  credit 
will  be  for  property  taxes  in  excess  of 
what  the  person  paid  before  retirement 
age.  This  will  in  effect  place  a  freeze  on 
the  iJioperty  tax  levels  of  the  elderly  so 
that  property  taxes  may  rise  before,  but 
not  after,  the  critical  age  of  retirement. 

Elderly  renters  will  be  eligible  for  a 
similar  refundable  tax  credit.  The  tax 
credit  will  be  available  for  a  percentage 
of  the  rent  that  each  State  determines 
to  be  attributed  to  property  taxes  which 
landlords  have  passed  on  to  tenants  in 
the  form  of  higher  rents. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  credits,  the  bill 
also  provides  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act.  This  amendment 
removes  the  existing  incentive  for  in- 
creased tax  effort  by  the  States  as  it 
applies  to  a  program  of  property  tax  re- 
lief for  the  elderly.  Conflict  regarding  the 
encom'agement  of  such  property  tax  re- 
lief by  the  Federal  Government  will  thus 
be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  need  for  such  legis- 
lation has  long  been  apparent.  The  in- 
equity and  regressivity  of  the  property 
tax  is  a  little-disputed  fact.  And  that  its 
most  pressing  bm'den  lies  heavily  on  the 
elderly  is  also  a  well-documented  and 
scandalous  fact.  Statistics  compiled  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  reveal  that  6.3  mil- 
lion homeowTiers  over  the  age  of  65  pay 
an  average  of  8.1  percent  of  their  income 
for  property  taxes — a  figiu'e  almost  twice 
the  4.1  percent  that  the  nonelderly  pay. 
Of  these  homeowners  over  65,  1.3  million 
with  annual  incomes  of  $2,000  pay  prop- 
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erty  taxes  of  15.8  percent  of  hat  meager 
Income.  One  in  five  homeow  lers  over  65 
are  in  this  lowest  income  clais.  And  two- 
thirds  of  elderly  homeowners  have  In- 
comes imder  $6,000,  and  pas  an  average 
of  6.2  percent  of  tliat  income  to  property 
taxes. 

A  glance  at  such  figiu-es  reveals  tliat 
the  problem  of  property  tax  i  ■ellef  for  the 
elderly  is  not  a  minor  one.  nor  does  it 
affect  only  a  few  people.  Th  s  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  widespread,  and  c  eserves  spe- 
cial attention  because  of  the  tmusual  cir- 
cumstances which  the  elder  y  often  en- 
counter. 

Before  retirement  age,  per  ons  are  able 
to  plan  ahead  for  the  time  when  they 
will  be  living  on  a  reduced,  f  xed  Income. 
Once  retirement  age  has  been  reached, 
liowever,  any  unplarmed  for  increases  in 
property  taxes  may  place  excessive 
burdens  on  an  income  whlcl  is  not  flex- 
ible enough  to  accommodate  for  such 
increases.  Circumstances  such  as  infla- 
tion, death  of  the  principle  provider  of 
income,  and  property  tax  risiis  often  crit- 
ically affect  the  fixed-income  elderly. 
Loss  of  the  home  often  results.  Protection 
from  further  property  tax  increases  after 
retii'ement  for  these  persona  as  provided 
for  in  this  bill  is  therefore  aecessary  to 
maintain  the  economic  sec  irlly  of  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  be  Jef  that  the 
advantages  of  this  bill  ai-e  obvious.  Di- 
rect relief  to  the  elderly,  o  irerburdened 
taxpayer  is  of  utmost  importance.  When 
you  are  talking  about  people  who  simply 
cannot  generate  enough  lncj>me  to  cover 
their  taxes,  and  whose  buqgets  are  al- 
ready limited  and  seveiely  [constrained, 
you  are  talking  about  people  who  need 
immediate  relief  at  a  mlnlnium  of  effort 
on  their  part.  The  refimdaWe  tax  credit 
is  the  most  simple  mechanism  for  achiev- 
ing such  relief.  J 

Although  many  States  currently  pro- 
vide some  form  of  property  tax  relief  to 
the  elderly,  this  bill  will  lnsu|-e  that  relief 
is  adequate.  One-half  of  thfe  States  rely 
on  the  exemption  mechanlin  for  prop- 
erty tax  relief  to  the  elderly  and  other 
gi-oups.  This  method  involved  hidden  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  and  often  ijesults  in  ad- 
ministrative problems  as  w^U  as  InsufB- 
cient  tax  relief. 

In  addition,  most  State 
not  apply  to  elderly  ren1 
omission  eliminates  many 
sons  from  the  benefits  of  pi 
lief.  And  while  many  Stated  have  In  re- 
cent years  been  moving  Ijoward  more 
property  tax  relief  program^  such  as  the 
popular  clnnilt  breakers,  jthe  current 
trend  has  seen  a  decreased  i  emphasis  In 
this  important  problem  areji.  South  Da- 
kota just  recently  repealed  their  prop- 
erty tax  relief  program.  Tliese  last  few 
years  there  has  been  much  less  activity 
in  the  area  of  property  tax  i  eform  in  the 
States.  And  with  the  currer  t  fiscal  crisis 
in  the  cities  and  States,  we  can  only  ex- 
pect a  further  move  in  this  c  Irection,  and 
perhaps  higher  property  ta;  :es  as  well. 

This  bill  will  compensate  for  State 
programs  which  may  be  Ir  adequate.  It 
will  insure  that  the  elderlj  will  receive 
such  property  tax  relief  w  thout  direct 


as  well  as  homeowners.  And  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  will 
prevent  Federal  encouragement  to  raise 
State  revenue  from  property  taxes  of 
the  elderly. 

In  conclusion  I  submit  that  this  legis- 
lation provides  a  solution  to  a  serious 
problem  by  granting  direct  property  tax 
relief  to  a  deserving  and  long  overbur- 
dened portion  of  our  population.  The  sim- 
ple, direct  method  for  achieving  this 
makes  this  bill  an  important  means  by 
which  our  elderly  citizens  can  remain 
economically  secure.  It  is  shameful  and 
umiecessary  for  the  elderly  to  be  overbiu:- 
dened  with  taxes,  and  to  live  in  fear  of 
losing  their  homes.  It  Is  om-  responsibili- 
ty to  see  that  this  situation  and  our  pre- 
vious lack  of  action  on  this  matter  are 
rectified.  With  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  not 
to  act. 
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By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  ifor  himself 
and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 

S.  2347.  A  bin  to  regulate  standby  let- 
ters of  credit,  guaranties,  surety  agree- 
ments, and  certain  acceptances  Issued 
by  commercial  banks.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Brooke  and  I  today  introduce  legis- 
lation which  would  bring  the  use  of 
standby  letters  of  credit  by  the  Nation's 
commercial  banks  imder  reasonable  reg- 
ulation. 

The  three  regulatory  agencies  have 
had  general  authority  to  deal  with  the 
use  of  standby  letters  of  credit  under 
cease  and  desist  powers  but  they  have 
failed  to  stop  the  unsafe  and  unsound  use 
of  these  instnunents.  The  reasons  for 
their  failure  are  deeply  rooted  In  the 
structure  of  bank  regulation  at  the  Fed- 
eral leveL 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  heard 
the  term  "competition  In  laxity"  appUed 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  public  In- 
terest is  subverted  by  the  fragmented 
regulatory  stnicture,  consisting  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  respecting 
national  banks,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  regarding  member  State  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  con- 
cerning Insured  State  non-member 
banks.  Regulatory  laxity  by  these  agen- 
cies concerning  standby  letters  of  credit 
abuses  is  yet  another  example  of  the  dis- 
tressing results  of  the  structure  of  bank 
regulation  at  the  Federal  level. 

Standby  letters  of  credits  are  firm 
commitments  by  banks  to  extend  credit 
to  corporations  which  default  on  their 
commercial  paper.  The  standby  letter  of 
credit  guarantees  tlie  payment  of  com- 
mercial paper  issued  by  a  corporation. 
In  net  effect  the  standby  letter  of  credit 
guarantees  the  solvency  of  a  company 
in  whose  favor  the  letter  has  been  Issued. 

Viewed  as  a  guaranty,  substantial  au- 
thority exists  for  the  conclusion  that 
standby  letters  of  credit  are  prohibited 
to  be  issued  by  banking  institutions. 
Viewed  as  a  guaranty  to  fund  a  bankrupt 
corporation  which  has  defaulted  on  Its 
commercial  paper,  standby  letters  of 
credit  Issuances  are  inherently  unsafe  or 
un'^ound  banking  practices. 


Standby  letters  of  credit  have  been 
ased  in  a  variety  of  contexts  during  re- 
cent years  to  bolster  bank  earnings  with- 
out requiring  banks  to  adhere  to  liquid- 
ity or  reserve  requirements  and  other 
traditional  safeguards;  and  controls 
which  have  been  devised  to  assure  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  extension  of 
credit. 

Ninety-one  million  dollars  worth  of 
standby  letters  of  credit  were  involved 
in  the  U.S.  National  Bank  of  San  Diego— 
USNB — failure  which  occurred  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  Standby  letters  of  credit 
were  also  present  several  years  ago  when 
a  Lebanese  Incorporated  bank  with  a 
branch  In  New  York  City  collapsed,  thus 
disclosing  previously  unknown  liabilities 
under  such  Instruments  equal  to  $2  mil- 
lion or  10  times  the  bank's  book  asset";. 
Indeed,  the  use  of  standby  or  guaranty 
letters  of  credit  has  proliferated  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  point  where  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  instruments  out- 
standing, as  of  June  30,  1974,  approxi- 
mated $6.1  billion  with  expectations  for 
standby  letters  of  credit  and  other  bank 
guaranties  to  grow  to  approximately  $60 
to  $100  billion  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
unfettered  giowlh  of  such  practices  will 
produce  serious  consequences  for  oui 
system. 

If  credit  becomes  scarce,  the  use  of 
standby  letters  of  credit  and  other  simi- 
lar instruments  will  increase  because 
companies  which  encounter  problems  in 
raising  necessarj*  f imds  on  their  own  will 
turn  again  to  our  banking  system  for 
relief  In  guarantying  their  borrowings. 
Some  bankers  will  be  willing  to  incur  the 
risks  involved  with  standby  lettei-s  of 
credit  leveraging  practices  and  the  po- 
tential for  serious  problems  will  recur. 
Thus  minimal  measures  must  be  adopted 
now  if  we  are  to  assure  safe  and  sound 
banking  practices  In  the  future  because 
the  regulatory  agencies  will  not  act. 

During  the  period  of  scarce  credit, 
standy  letters  of  credit  allow  banks  to: 

First  Earn  fee  Income  without  In- 
vestment of  any  funds  by  underwriting 
the  customer's  needs  for  f imds  or  liquid- 
ity: 

Second.  Assist  a  customer  in  circum- 
venting the  Securties  and  Exchange 
Commission's  curent  transaction  require- 
ment for  commercial  paper  under  3(a)  3: 
Third.  Help  the  bank  with  a  chaimel 
through  which  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  directors,  officers,  large  stock- 
holders or  other  privileged  parties; 

Foiu^.  Provide  the  bank  with  a  chan- 
nel through  which  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  directors,  oflacers,  large 
stockholders  or  other  privileged  parties; 
Fifth.  Provide  a  method  of  getting  clas- 
sified   loans    off    the    bank's    balance 

Sixth.  Satisfy  a  customer's  financial 
needs  at  lower  than  market  rates  even 
after  the  payment  of  a  fee;  and 

Seventh.  Provide  customers  with  funds 
and  the  bank  with  a  fee,  without  the 
transaction  going  through  the  usual  loan 
committee  scrutiny. 

Standby  letters  of  credit  in  at  least 
three  important  respects  may  be  con- 
sidered contrary  to  the  public  Interest 
In  the  present  regulatory  atmosphere. 

First.  Standby  letters  of  credit  enable 
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undercapitalized  firms  to  issue  commer- 
cial paper  at  market  rates  lower  than 
those  which  they  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  in  a  free  market.  Thus  standby 
letters  of  credit  enable  such  firms  to 
compete  unfairly  against  other  firms  in 
their  market  and  contribute  to  misal- 
locations  of  credit. 

Second.  Standby  letters  of  credit  have 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
commercial  paper  market.  Where  these 
letters  of  credit  are  issued  to  firms  which 
default  on  their  commercial  paper  is- 
suances shock  waves  reverberate 
throughout  the  commercial  paper  mar- 
ket driving  money  out  of  the  market. 
Worthy  borrowers  are  denied  credit  in 
these  circumstaces. 

Third.  Standby  letters  of  credit  affect 
tlie  safety  and  soundness  of  the  bank- 
ing system.  These  letters,  issued  for  a  fee, 
are  commitments  to  lend  to  companies  In 
default.  Normal  lending  safeguards  are 
not  followed  in  their  issuance.  The  lax- 
ity in  credit  analysis  may  be  followed  by 
an  inability  to  fund  these  commitments 
where  the  amounts  of  commitments  are 
unduly  large,  thus  straining  the  liquidity 
of  banks  in  the  financial  system. 

When  Senator  Brooke  introduced  leg- 
islation relating  to  this  subject  on 
August  22,  1974,  he  dealt  at  length  with 
the  legality  of  such  instruments  and 
specific  examples  of  how  they  are  used  by 
banks  to  circumvent  existing  legal  re- 
straints. A  paper  on  this  subject  which  is 
included  in  a  recent  committee  print  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  titled,  "Compendium  of 
Major  Issues  in  Bank  Regulation,"  deals 
at  length  with  these  practices,  as  well  as 
the  potential  for  enormous  abuses  in  this 
area.  Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
fer your  attention  to  these  statements  as 
being  useful  source  documents  for  the  is- 
sues at  hand. 

Standby  letters  of  credit  have  been  Is- 
sued by  banks  to  single  purpose  thinly 
capitalized  diunmy  corporatloris  which 
have  attached  these  credits  to  their  com- 
mercial paper  issued  to  the  public  in  the 
marketplace.  In  turn,  the  public  has  re- 
lied on  such  letters  of  credit  or  bank 
guaranties,  in  lieu  of  any  reliance  on  the 
credit  worthiness  of  the  dimimy  corpora- 
tions involved,  since  the  presence  of  such 
guaranty  instruments  effectively  removes 
any  need  to  do  otherwise.  The  proceeds 
of  such  a  commercial  paper  sale  have 
been  used  to  acquire  nuclear  fuel  by  the 
dummy,  or  to  discharge  other  obligations 
in  the  case  of  REIT's;  however,  it  is  clear 
that  when  the  commercial  paper  be- 
comes due,  the  bank  is  on  the  hook  if 
the  commercial  paper  issuer  cannot  ful- 
fill its  obhgations  to  the  public.  Thus,  the 
bank  has  assumed  liabilities  of  very  sig- 
nificant proportions  while  these  liabilities 
are  not  reflected  on  the  bank's  balance 
sheet,  nor  are  they  subject  to  other  re- 
quirements which  have  been  devised  as  a 
means  of  assuring  the  safety' and  sound- 
ness of  our  financial  institutions. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor 
Robert  C.  Holland  summarized  dangers 
involved  with  the  sale  of  commercial 
iraper  by  such  dummy  corporations  as 
follows: 

The  great  danger  Inherent  In  such  a 
scheme  is  that  In  a  period  of  tight  monetary 


FKJllcy,  one  such  "dummy"  Issuer  of  commer- 
cial paper  would  not  be  able  to  meet  Its 
maturities.  A  chain  reaction  might  ensue, 
leading  to  the  Inability  of  the  sizable  num- 
ber of  such  corporations  to  roll  their  paper 
over.  This  could  In  turn  trigger  caUs  on 
banks'  guarantees  at  a  time  when  loan  com- 
mitments were  at  a  peak,  and  some  banks 
thus  might  be  unable  to  respond  effectively. 
At  that  point  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
could  be  Impelled  to  supply  reserve  funds 
Itself  to  the  banking  system  to  counter  the 
threat  of  a  partial  collapse  of  the  commercial 
paper  market.  As  you  will  recall,  the  Fed  was 
called  upon  to  do  Just  this  In  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral crisis. 

«  «  *  •  • 

These  letters  of  credit  function  vlrtuaUy 
as  a  guaranty,  and  therefore  they  are  of 
questionable  legality  In  some  jurisdictions. 
Apart  from  their  legal  status,  such  letters  of 
credit  are  sometimes  not  backed  by  adequate 
credit  analysis  nor  constrained  by  either  reg- 
ulatory or  management  limits  of  the  type  ap- 
pUed to  conventional  loans.  When  that  hap- 
pens, they  Impose  credit  and  liquidity  risks 
upon  the  bank  that — If  realized — can  be  very 
disproportionate  to  the  bank's  wUllngness 
and  ability  to  bear  them.  Furthermore,  thlB 
kind  of  use  of  letters  of  credit  is  subversive 
of  monetary  policy,  since  it  conveys  the 
equivalent  of  bank  credit  outside  the  present 
scope  of  reserve  requirements  and  other  de- 
posit regulations.  .  .  .  All  told,  this  type  of 
use  of  letters  of  credit — much  different  In 
safety  and  In  purpose  from  the  typical  letter 
of  credit — strikes  me  as  being  potentially  un- 
sound and  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  mone- 
tary policy. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  risks  in- 
volved with  the  use  of  standby  letters  of 
credit  are  substantial  and  inordinate,  ab- 
sent the  presence  of  suitable  safeguards 
designed  to  protect  bank  depositors,  in- 
vestors and  creditors.  Banks  in  effect  sell 
their  credit  to  others  in  the  process  of 
issuing  such  instruments — and,  specifi- 
cally, to  customers  who  may  not  other- 
wise be  credit-worthy.  Because  of  this 
there  must  be  limits  on  the  amount  of 
sales  which  the  bank  may  make  or  un- 
limited leveraging  and  exposure  to  risk 
are  encoui-aged  and  imdertaken  by 
reason  of  such  practices. 

There  is  virtually  no  scrutiny  or  reg- 
ulation of  such  practices  by  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies.  Following  the  col- 
lapse of  USNB,  there  was  some  concern 
evidenced  on  the  part  of  these  agencies 
with  problems  surrounding  the  use  of 
such  instruments.  However,  once  the  dust 
settled,  it  became  apparent  that  little 
would  be  done  to  deal  with  the  problem 
in  a  responsible  and  constructive  fashion. 

Specifically,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
FDIC  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency imposed  the  requirement  that  such 
instruments  be  recognized  in  a  "foot- 
note" on  a  bank's  balance  sheet,  even 
though  it  was  suggested  by  Senator 
Brooke  and  others  that  the  agencies 
capitalize  these  instruments  by  showing 
them  as  assets  and  liabilities  on  bank 
balance  sheets.  While  the  agencies'  reg- 
ulations treated  standby  letters  of  credit 
and  other  similar  obligations  as  loans 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  legal 
limit  on  loans  to  one  borrower — which  is 
10  percent  of  a  bank's  capital  and  sur- 
plus— they  failed  to  recognize  that  this 
legal  limit  does  not  operate  to  substan- 
tially constrain  the  activities  of  our 
larger  banks.  In  addition,  the  legal  limit 
can  be  easily  circumvented  by  setting  up 
a  number  of  d'ommy  corporate  entities  to 


which  the  10-percent  limit  would  apply, 
even  though  the  dummies  might  all  be 
acting  for  one  principal  or  the  real  party 
in  interest.  The  Comptroller's  regulations 
even  provide  that  he  may  determine  that 
a  particular  standby  letter  of  credit  or 
class  of  standby  letters  of  credit  should 
not  be  subject  to  those  legal  lending 
limits. 

Apparently  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
advocated  that  standby  letters  of  credit 
and  other  bank  guaranties  be  banned 
entirely  after  the  USNB  failure.  It  is  our 
information  that  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  supported  a  more  lax  attitude 
in  interagency  discussions  with  respect 
to  such  practices.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
present  regulatoi-y  climate,  the  lowest 
common  denominator  often  prevails; 
and,  in  fact,  did  prevail  in  this  case 
among  the  bank  regulators  as  in  others. 
ITie  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation, for  example,  in  the  wake  of  the 
USNB  failure  banned  the  acceptance  of 
standby  letters  of  credit  m  their  financ- 
ing activities. 

The  three  bank  regulatory  agencies 
had,  and  continue  to  have,  parallel  au- 
thority under  the  Financial  Institutions 
Supervisory  Act  of  1966  to  require  a  bank 
under  their  jurisdictions  to  cease  and  de- 
sist engaging  In  unsound  banking  prac- 
tices; however,  these  agencies  failed  to 
abate  the  unsound  practices  involved  un- 
der the  Act  with  respect  to  standby  let- 
ters of  credit. 

Senator  Brooke  and  I  have  considered 
an  outright  ban  on  the  use  of  standby 
letters  of  credit.  Certainly,  we  would  be 
supported  In  this  approach  by  a  line  of 
legal  decisions  which  have  not  been 
overturned  by  the  courts  of  this  Nation, 
even  though  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  chosen  to  ignore  them.  The 
Congi-ess  may  yet  find  that  the  record 
developed  on  this  subject  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  supports  an  outright  ban  on 
standby  letters  of  credit.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  proposing  today  that  less 
stringent  measures  be  considered  to  deal 
with  the  current  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill,  as  well 
as  a  section-by-section  analysis,  printed 
In  the  Record  following  these  remarks, 
together  with  the  ruling  of  the  FNMA 
banning  these  instruments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2347 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  5202  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  82),  is 
amended  by  striking  "in  any  way  liable"  and 
inserting  "inciu-  any  liability  (including  any 
liability  arising  from  the  acceptance  of  a 
time  draft  or  from  any  undertakng  to  make 
or  arrange  a  payment  In  the  event  another 
person  fails  to  do  so)". 

(b)  The  clause  numbered  "Fifth"  in  such 
section  5202  Is  amended  to  read: 

"Fifth.  Liabilities  incurred  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  neserve  Act,  including 
liabilities  arising  from  the  acceptance  of  time 
drafts  of  the  kinds  described  in  section  13 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  84)  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
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lowing  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
section,  (a)  where  an  assoclatioq  accepts  a 
time  dratt  (other  than  a  time  draft  of  a  kind 
deiicrlbed  In  section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  I ,  the  amount  of  the  acceptance  shall  be 
deemed  an  obligation  to  the  association  of 
the  person  who  is  obliged  to  plao^  the  bank 
in  funds  prior  to  the  maturity  of  '  he  swcept- 
ance,  (b)  vbere  an  association  imdertakec 
to  make  or  arrange  a  payment  in  the  event 
another  person  falls  to  do  so,  tl  le  amount 
Involved  shall  be  deemed  an  ob  Igation  of 
that  person  to  the  association,  anc  (c)  where 
the  acceptance  or  undertaking  1  >  made  in 
connection  with  the  financing  o'  the  pur- 
chase of  personal  property  for  le  ise  or  sale 
to  a  user,  the  amount  of  such  ace  eptance  or 
\indertaklng  shall  be  deemed  an  obligation 
of  the  user  to  the  association;  aid  all  such 
transactions  shall  be  iiicorporatei  1  and  dis- 
closed fully  In  the  balance  sheets  i  iid  reports 
of  condition  of  the  issuing  baiJc  and  be 
subject  to  full  extension  of  credit  analysis". 

Sec.  3.  Section  19(a)  of  the  Fsderal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  161(a)),  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the 
following  sentence:  "For  the  p  irposes  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  ai  y  member 
bank  acceptance  (other  thaif  an  icceptance 
of  a  kind  described  In  section  13)  or  any 
xindertaking  by  a  member  bank  to  make  or 
arrange  a  payment  In  the  event  ai  other  i)er- 
son  falls  to  do  so  shall  be  deemed  1 1  deposit.". 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  6  of  sectionj  0  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  XJS.C.  324)  las  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihe  follow- 
ing: "The  provisions  of  sections^  5200  and 
5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  Apply  to  all 
State  member  banks  and  all  insured  ncm< 
member  State  banks  relative  to  ^ability  on 
acceptances  not  of  a  kind  described  In  sec- 
tion 13  or  on  undertakings  to  mike  or  ar- 
range payments  In  the  event  anot  ler  person 
falls  to  do  bo". 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  ^hlrty  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Scction-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1.  This  section  would  subject  a 
national  bank's  potential  Ilablll  y  on  any 
standby  letter  of  credit,  inellgibh  bank  ac- 
ceptance, guaranty  and  surety  agreement  to 
the  legal  limitation  on  total  Uabluties  of  a 
national  bank:  100  percent  of  its  capital 
stock  and  50  percent  of  Its  surpl  as.  In  this 
way,  banks  will  be  prevented  frori  exposing 
themselves  to  unlimited  liability  oi  i  the  guar- 
anty of  corporate  commercial  pap^r  or  other 
obligations. 

Section  2.  Under  this  section  of 
obligation  of  a  customer  to  the 
under  any  standby  letter  of  credit , 
bank  acceptance,  guaranty  or 
ment  would  be  treated  as  an 
Ject  to  the  legHl  limitation  on 
borrower — which  Is  10  percent  of 
capital  and  surplus.  Where  a  "d 
poration  is  Issuing  commercial 
by  a  bank  guaranty — or  a  slmil 
ment  is   present — and   the 
issue  are  used  to  finance  the 
sonal  property  for  lease  or  sale 
the  property,  the  bank  would  be 
look  through  the  dummy  and  tre^t 
mate  user  as  the  borrower  for 
applying  the  lending  limit. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  woul(  1 
bank  to  show  on  Its  balance  sheel 
representing  Its  obligations  under 
by  letter  of  credit,  gviaranty 
ment  and  ineligible  bank  ace 
asset  representing  the  obligation 
tomer  to  repay  the  bank  for  Its 
bank  would  be  required  to  disclose 
ly  the  scope  of  such  transactions, 
merely  "footnote"  them.   Another 
this  provision  of  the  bill  would  be 
full  credit  analysis  where  such 
are  Involved.  For  example,  In  th< 
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dummy  corporation  which  Is  issuing  commer- 
cial paper  backed  by  a  bank  guaranty,  and 
the  proceeds  involved  are  employed  in  financ- 
ing the  purchase  of  personal  property  for 
lease  or  sale  to  a  user,  full  credit  analysis 
would  be  required  with  respect  to  the  ulti- 
mate user  of  the  property. 

Section  3.  This  section  would  impose  re- 
serve requirements  on  such  obligations  of  a 
bank  that  Is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Section  4.  This  section  would  apply  to  a 
State  member  and  Insured  banks  the  same 
legal  limitation  on  total  liabilities  that  ap- 
plies in  the  case  of  a  national  bank,  and  the 
same  limitation  on  loans  to  one  borix)wer. 

FNM.\  ONMA  DiscoNTiNtrEs  Acceptance   of 
LETTiats  or  Credit 

FHA    LOANS 

1*^96,6161  Discontinuance  of  Acceptance 
of  Letters  of  Credit  by  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  the  Oovertunent 
National  Mortgage  Association.  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association.  August  1,  1975. 
Letter  in  full  text. 

Letters  of  Credit — Acceptance — FNMA — 
GNMA. — Due  to  the  Increasing  difflcultiee  en- 
countered in  transactions  involving  letters 
of  credit,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  the  Oovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association  wUl  no  longer  accept 
letters  of  credit  in  any  case  where  the  FNMA 
or  ONMA  commitment  contract  U  dated  on 
or  after  August  15,  1975.  Back  reference: 
li  25,9010. 

[FNMA  letter] 

Letters  of  Credit  will  not  be  acceptable  In 
any  case  where  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  Qovernment  National 
Mortgage  Association  Commitment  Contract 
is  dated  on  or  after  August  16,  1975. 

There  hare  been  instances  where  the  banks 
which  issued  letters  of  credit  to  FNMA  have 
become  insolvent.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
has  notified  FNMA  that  FDIC  was  appointed 
receiver  and  letters  of  credit  Issued  by  the 
Banks  and  held  by  FNMA  were  terminated 
as  of  the  date  the  Insolvent  bank  closed. 
FNMA  has  not  established  procedures  to 
evaluate  in  advance  the  likelihood  of  bank 
insolvencies. 

We  have  also  encountered  adverse  reaction 
by  some  banks  to  the  Issuance  of  our  stand- 
ard form  of  unconditional  and  Irrevocable 
letter  of  credit. 

It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
police  issues  relating  to  latent  construction 
defects,  including  timely  property  Inspec- 
tions, and  to  obtain  extensions  of  letters  of 
credit,  if  needed. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  have  been  im- 
pelled to  take  the  action  indicated  above. 

Appropriate  revisions  will  be  made  to  the 
FNMA  Selling  Agreement  Supplement  and 
the  GNMA  Seller's  Guide  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4940 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  change  the  excise  tax  on  the  Invest- 
ment income  of  private  foundations  from 
4  to  2  percent.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EXCISX   TAX    ON    PRIVATE    FOtrNDATIONB 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  reduce 
the  excise  tax  on  investment  income  of 
private  foundations  from  4  to  2  percent. 
The  reasons  for  introducing  this  bill  were 
detailed  In  a  statement  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Foimdations  submitted 


for  the  Record  on  October  4,  last  year. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  that  statement  referring  to  the 
excise  tax  on  private  foundations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a.,  this  point  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4940(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  excise  tax  based  on  the 
Investment  Income  of  private  foundations) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  tax  equal  to 
4  percent"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
tax  equal  to  2  percent". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1975. 

lE.>ccerpt  from  the  Congbessional  Record, 

Oct.  4,  1974) 

Statement  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 

Foundations   Tocethes    With   Additional 

Views 

(Vance  Hartkk,  Chairman,  Oct.  1,  1974) 

Beginning  in  October  of  1973,  the  Senate 
Finance  Subcommittee  on  Foundations  took 
both  wTltten  and  oral  testimony  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  on  pri- 
vate foundations  and  recipients  of  founda- 
tion grants.  The  Subcommittee  gave  special 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  the  four  percent 
excise  tax  and  the  minimum  distribution 
requirements  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
It  is  to  these  two  subjects  which  this  state- 
ment is  addressed. 

A.  FOUR  percent  EXCISE  TAX  ON  PRIVATE 
FOtTNDATIONS 

1.  Legiglatire  history 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (Pxiblic  Law 
91-172)  Included  several  provisions  which 
established  a  special  status  for  private  foun- 
dations in  comparison  with  other  charitable 
organizations.  The  imposition  of  a  fovir  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  net  investment  was  a 
requirement  imposed  on  private  foundations 
only.^ 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  defined  "pri- 
vate foundation"  by  exclusion  rather  than 
inclusion.'  In  essence,  it  excluded  various 
classes  of  charitable  organizations  from  pri- 
vate foundation  status,  In  most  cases  be- 
cause of  the  relative  amount  of  financial 
support  which  such  organizations  derive  from 
the  public.  The  apparent  theory  is  that  or- 
ganizations which  derive  much  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  public  are  likely  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  public,  while  private  founda- 
tions— which  derive  most  of  their  financial 
support  from  a  limited  number  of  donors — 
are  less  likely  to  be  responsive  to  the  public 
will  and,  thus,  more  in  need  of  public  super- 
vision. This  continuation  has  beien  opened  to 
question  in  articles  which  have  appeared 
within  the  past  few  months  In  major  news- 
papers and  periodicals  and  in  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children 
and  Youth. 

Historically,  private  foundations  In  the 
United  States  have  been  treated  as  chari- 
table organizations  and  have  been  free  from 
Federal  taxation.  In  1964,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment conducted  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  private  foundations  and  the  laws 
then  applicable  to  them.  In  early  1965,  Treas- 
ury reported  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  Federal  tax  laws  gov- 
erning foundations  should  be  revised."  While 
the  legislative  recommendations  of  this  re- 
port became  the  basis  for  most  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of   1969"s  regulatory  provisions 
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for  private  foundations,  the  Trea,<:ury  De- 
p.iriment  did  not  recommend  imposition  of 
niiy  tax  on  foundation  investment  Income. 

Similarly,  when  the  Treasury  Department 
oresented  its  recommendations  on  private 
fonndntlcn  law  in  the  1969  tax  reform  hear- 
ings cf  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Coni- 
nii'tee.  It  proposed  no  sucli  tax.'  On  May  27, 
1969.  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is- 
sued a  press  release  announcing  its  tenfa- 
rl- e  decisions  with  respect  to  private  foun- 
dations. Included  in  those  tentative  deci- 
sions was  one  that  the  net  investment  in- 
come of  private  foimdations  be  subject  to  an 
income  tax  of  five  percent.  Later,  wlien  the 
Committee  ordered  Its  tax  reform  bill  re- 
ported to  the  House.  It  elevated  the  rnte  of 
tills  tax  to  7.5  percent." 

The  record  cf  the  hearing.s  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  indicates  the 
central  Importance  of  foundations  in  the 
tax  reform  bill.  The  hearings  reflect  the  sig- 
nificant attention  paid  by  Ways  and  Means 
to  several  foundation  practices  which  the 
Members  believed  were  abuses  not  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  Federal  law.  One 
of  the  reasons  cited  by  the  Committee  In 
support  of  the  Imposition  of  a  tax  on  In- 
vestment income  was  the  contemplation  of 
increased  enforcement  efforts  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  3er\ice  in  the  exempt  organi- 
zation field  and  the  belief  that  these  costs 
should  be  underwTitten  by  private  founda- 
tions, rather  than  by  taxpayers  generally.  Sec- 
ond, the  Committee  suggested  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  private  foundations  to 
bear  a  portion  of  the  general  costs  of 
government." 

Tlie  House  passed  the  "'Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969"  in  August,  1969,  with  the  provision  for 
a  7.5  percent  Income  tax  on  foundations 
intact.  An  exchange  between  Representative 
Edward  I.  Koch  of  New  York  and  Chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee expounded  ou  the  Committee's  ra- 
tionale for  the  7.5  percent  tax.'  Chairman 
Mills  explained  that  money  donated  to  foun- 
dations is  usually  not  spent  right  away.  In 
addition,  foundations  often  receive  stocks 
from  their  creator.  If  they  were  treated  as 
taxable  corporations,  they  would  pay  an  in- 
come tax,  and  their  stockholders  would  pay  a 
tax  on  dividends  received.  In  the  case  of 
foundations,  however,  this  second  level  of 
taxation  is  non-existent  since  the  dividends 
received  from  corporate  stocks  held  by  the 
foundation  are  tax  exempt. 

Chairman  Mills  also  explained  the  Justifi- 
cation for  the  7.5  percent  rate  of  taxation 
proposed  in  the  bill : 

'In  the  case  of  a  corporation  you  get  a 
deduction  of  85  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  dividends  received.  This  leaves  15  percent 
subject  to  the  tax,  and  at  a  50  percent  rate 
the  tax  amounts  to  1\'2  percent.  .  .  .  We  did 
not  want  to  tax  the  foundations  to  pay  mora 
than  that." » 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment presented  testimony  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  was  then  beginning 
Its  consideration  of  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  Treasury  testi- 
mony recommended  a  reduction  In  the  rata 
of  the  tax  on  foundation  Investment  Income 
from  7.5  percent  to  2  percent.'  The  Treasury 
Department  based  its  recommendation  upon 
the  argument  that  other  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Bill  would  eliminate  the  abuses 
thought  to  be  prevalent  lu  the  private  foun- 
datlou  community  and  that,  once  these 
abuses  were  corrected.  It  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  limit  the  funds  available  for 
cliarltable  activities  by  imposing  a  tax 
greater  than  an  amount  which  would  be 
>ufriclent  to  offset  the  enforcement  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  Senlce  under  the  regula- 
tory provisions  of  tlie  bill. 
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In  re.<:ponse  to  the  Treasury  testlmonv  and 
that  of  other  interested  parties,  that  Finance 
Committee  modified  the  tax  in  several  re- 
spects. First,  consistent  with  Treasury's  rec- 
ommendation, the  committee  rejected  the 
view  that  the  lax  should  be  imposed  at  a  rate 
which  would  produce  revenue  beyond  that 
needed  to  fund  IRS  enforcement  efforts.  Sec- 
ond, the  Committee  was  concerned  that  the 
form  of  the  tax  adopted  by  the  House  wottld 
lend  some  lO  believe  that  foundatior.s  were 
no  longer  tax  exempt. 

lo  alleviate  these  concerns,  the  Committee 
cast  ihe  tax  as  an  ercci^e  tax,  rather  than  as 
an  income  tax.  and  measured  the  tax  by  a 
percentafc-e  of  the  value  of  a  private  founda- 
tion's investment  assets.'" 

As  reporced  to  tlie  full  Senate,  the  Finaiice 
Committee  bill  provided  for  an  audit  fee 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  foundation  assets.'-  On  the 
faenate  floor,  the  rate  of  tax  was  reduced  from 
one-fifth  of  one  percent  to  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  the  value  of  foundation  assets.'-  As 
60  reduced,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  tax 
would  produce  approximately  the  same 
amount  as  would  be  produced  by  a  tax  equal 
to  two  percent  of  Investment  Income. 

During  the  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
tax  reform  legislation,  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  two  Houses  were  resolved  by  a  com- 
promise. The  rate  of  the  tax  was  set  at  four 
percent.  In  addition,  responding  to  Treasury's 
objection  to  measurlrg  the  amount  of  the  tax 
by  reference  to  the  value  of  foundation  asset.', 
the  conference  agreed  to  cast  the  tax  as  an 
excise  tax  on  net  investment  Income." 
2.  Revenues  from  the  4-percent  excise  tux 

In  practice,  the  tax  Imposed  at  a  rate  of  4 
percent  of  net  Investment  Income  has  pro- 
duced more  than  twice  the  amount  expended 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with  respect 
to  its  compliance  activities  for  all  tax  exempt 
organizations — Including  such  organizations 
as  social  clubs,  trade  associations,  mutual 
ditch  companies,  labor  organizations,  and 
other  non-charitable  groups. 

The  revenue  yield  of  the  tax  and  Internal 
Revenue  Service  costs  for  all  years  since  tha 
effective  data  of  the  tax  are  as  follows:  "  " 


IRS  costs  (mmiom) 

Revtnue 

All  exempt 

from  4 

organiza- 

Rscal  v«»f 

percent  tax 

Foundations 

tionj 

1968 

Jl.S 

J7.1 

1%9 

2.1 

7.5 

1970 

3.5 

no 

1971 

.» $24, 589, 000 

8.6 

15.4 

1972 

.     56,045,000 

12.9 

19.3 

1973 

.      76,  617,  000 

12.3 

18.6 

1975 

NA 

12.2 

21.1 

1  Because  of  the  interrelationship  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
tax  and  return-filing  dates  for  private  foundations,  this  figure 
includes  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  yield  of  the  fax  for  Its  1st 
full  year  of  operation.  It  does  not  include  taxes  paid  by  founda- 
tions reporting  their  income  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  years  ending 
Feb.  28,  1971,  through  Dec.  31,  1971.  A  number  of  the  largest 
foundations  were  in  this  group. 

3.  IRS  compliance  activities  for  all  tax 
exempt  organizations '» 

Several  functions  within  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  are  Involved  with  tax  exempt 
organizations.  The  Assistant  Commissioner 
(Compliance)  has  responsibility  for  the  audit 
portion  of  the  Service's  exempt  organization 
program.  The  Exempt  Organizations  Exami- 
nation Branch  within  the  Audit  Division 
plans,  monitors,  and  evaluates  nationwide 
programs  for  the  examination  of  exempt  or- 
ganization returns  and  records. 

Within  each  of  the  Service's  seven  regional 
offices,  there  is  an  exempt  organization  pro- 
gram manager  wlio  monitors  the  exempt  or- 
ganization program  of  the  key  districts  within 
the  pstftlcular  region.  Actual  field  operations 
are  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  International 
Operations  and  sixteen  key  districts  located 


throughout  the  country."  'Within  the  audit 
divisions  of  these  key  districts  there  are  ex- 
empt organization  groups  which  process  ap- 
plications for  recognition  of  exemption  aiid 
conduct  examinations  of  e.nempt  org-tuiiirt- 
tlons. 

The  current  audit  program  has  private 
foundations  audited  on  a  five-year  cycle,  with 
the  largest,  mo.st  complex  ones  examined 
every  two  years.  Other  exempt  organizaiions 
are  audited  on  a  scale  which  is  cciigned  to 
provide  representative  coverage. 

"I he  Assistant  Commissioner  (Technical) 
lo  primarily  responsible  for  providing  ba^ic 
principles  and  rules  for  t'ae  uniform  liiter- 
prelation  and  application  of  the  Federal  tax 
laws  administered  by  the  Service.  The  Mli;- 
cellaneous  and  Special  Previsions  Tax  Divi- 
sion, tlirough  its  Exempt  Organizations 
Branch,  carrier  out  this  function  in  the  aiea 
of  exempt  organizations.  The  Branch's  ac- 
tivities include  providing  rulings  to  tax- 
payers, furnishing  technical  advice  to  IRS 
district  offices,  reviewing  regulations,  prepar- 
ing Revenue  Rulings  and  Procedures,  and 
conducting  In-depth  studies  of  difficult  tech- 
nical Issues.  Also  in  the  Technical  arm  of 
IRS,  the  Tax  Fornrts  and  Publications  Divi- 
sion works  with  the  Exempt  Organlzatlorts 
Branch  lu  developing  explanatory  publlca- 
tIoii«.  forms,  form  letters,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  use  and  guidance  of  Service 
personnel  and  the  public. 

The  As.slstant  Commissioner  (Accounts, 
Collection,  and  Taxpayer  Serrlce)  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  computer  processes  nec- 
essary to  administer  the  exempt  organiza- 
tion program  and  for  the  collection  of  de- 
linquent returns  and  accounts  due  by  exempt 
organizations. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1974.  budgeted  figures 
for  the  exempt  organization  program  within 
IRS  were  as  follows: 


Aud:t  Technical         ACTS 


Tulals 


Man-years 8?5  150  2t>6 

Man-hours 1757.600      332.000      428.480 


1.211 

- -     .^..,v„        2.MS.080 

Amount $15,198,000  $3,100,000  $?.8«,00J    J21,M7,000 


By  December  31,  1974  the  Service  plana 
to  have  audited  substantially  all  private 
foundations  at  least  once  during  the  pre- 
vious five-year  period.  Audit  coverage  of 
other  exempt  organizations  is  not  done  on 
the  basis  of  100  percent  coverage.  Throvigh 
a  classification  system,  the  Sen'lce  selects 
the  returns  of  organizations  whose  affairs 
most  need  to  be  examined.  Areas  which  show 
patterns  of  non-compliance  are  stressed. 

The  Service's  private  foundation  audit 
actively  for  fiscal  year  1974  involves  approxi- 
mately 1,123,000  man-hours  with  a  budg- 
eted amount  of  $9,711,522.  These  figures 
represent  63.9  percent  of  the  total  exempt 
organization  examination  program. 

4.   Impact  of  4-perccnt  exerci-a:  tu.:    un 
private  foundations 

Considerable  testimony  has  iJeeu  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact 
of  the  4  percent  exercise  tax  on  private 
foundations.  The  tlirust  of  most  of  this 
testimony  Is  that  the  money  raised  by  this 
tax  is  money  denied,  not  to  the  private  foun- 
dation, but  to  the  charitable  recipient  ot  the 
foundations's  money. 

Of  course  any  tax  Imposed  is  subject  to 
a  similar  argument.  A  tax  Imposed  on  a 
business  often  means  the  consumer  must 
pay  higher  prices  for  the  products  produced 
or  sold  by  that  business,  and  a  tax  Imposed 
on  an  Individual  only  means  that  the  In- 
dividual has  less  to  spend  on  products, 
thus  inhibiting  the  creation  of  new  Jobs 
and  the  expansion  of  the  economy.  No  gov- 
ernment can  exist  without  adequata  reve- 
nues, so  taxes  are  Imposed  to  ralsa  thosa 
revenues  wblch  are  necessary  to  operata 
tha  government  and  Its  programs. 
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Having  said  this,  it  is 
tlie  merits  of  the  4  percent 
Its  impact  on  both  private 
the  recipients  of  foundation 
8s  on  the   desirability  of 
vate  foxmdations  as  part  of  th« 
mental    charitable    family    of 
'.vhich  exists  In  the  United 

Private  foundations  have 
/merlcan    society    since    colon 
though    once   confined    to   a! 
and     the     destitute,     they     h 
their  horizons  to  include  aim 
celvable  Interest  and  concern 
can    people.    There    are    those 
contend   that  some   of  the 
private    foundations    has    been 
on  useless  activities,  but  the 
that  "useless"  is  a  highly 
History    is   replete   with    exam 
which  appeared  to  be  without 
merit    when    first    propounded 
later  came  to  receive  broad 
ance. 

This    is    the    very    strength 
foundations.     They     have     s 
sources     (although    their 
amounted  to   only   ten  percen 
vate    giving    and   only   2,000 
private  foundations  hold  eisset) 
Hon    dollars    or    more)     to 
which  are  innovative.  In  oxir 
ciety,  we  should  never  depenc 
ment  alone  to  support  research 
tlon.    Foundations    offer    an 
that  dependence,  and — as  such- 
be  welcomed  and  encouraged. 

The  debate  leading  to  passa^ 
Reform  Act  of  1969  made  it 
foundations  were  far  more  self 
innovative.   These   were 
hoarded  their  money  rather 
It   for   charitable   purposes,   or 
which    used    their    money    for 
profit-seeking  motives  of  donor  s 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
climate  within  private 
niflcant  that  the  Subcoramltte* 
tions  has  received  a  mere 
ments  suggesting  abuses  on  the 
dations.   On   the   other  hand, 
mittee  has  received  a  signiflcai^t 
testimony    indicating    the 
which  the  4  percent  excise  tax 
on  foundations  and  the  n 
datlon  grants. 

In  October  of  1973.  the 
Foundations  held  two  days  of 
celvlng  testimony  from  a  variety 
with  specialized  knowledge  of 
and  foundation  law.  and  from  n 
of  a  number  of  private 
this  testimony  stated  support 
of  the  tax  on  foundation 
from  its  present  4  percent  rate 
proprlate  to  produce  the  amoui^t 
necessary  to  finance  Internal 
Ice  enforcement   activities 
exempt    organizations." 
same  effect  was  presented  to  th( 
and  Means  Committee  in  the 
Committee's  hearings  on  general 
In  April,  1973.  and  to  the  Subc^o 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  House 
Currency  Committee.'* 

Additional  hearings  were  hek 
committee  on  Foundations  in 
of  1974.  At  the  May,  1974. 
Dewey  Bartlett  of  Oklahoma 
mony  outlining  the  reasons 
should  be  reduced  to  bring  the 
duced  by  the  tax  more  into  line 
enforcement  costs.  At  the  Junn 
ings.    Internal    Revenue 
sioner  Alexander  presented  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  statli^g 
ury  Department's  support  for  a 
the  rate  of  tax  from  4  to  2 
forming  the  tax  to  that 
Finance  Committee  by  the 
ment  in  1969. 
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5.   Treasury  Department  position  on  the  4- 
percent  excise  tax 

The  Treasury  Department's  support  for  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  the  excise  tax  from 
4  to  2  percent  was  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon 
to  Subcommittee  on  Foundations  Chairman, 
Senator  Vance  Hartke,  dated  June  3,  1974. 
That  letter  stated: 

The  Secretary  op  the  Treasx'RY. 

Washi^igton,  June  3,  1974. 
Hon.  Vance  H.\rtkb, 
US.  Senate. 
Wo'^hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  For  the  record  of 
the  hearing  on  private  foundation  matters. 
we  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Treasury  Department  regard- 
ing the  4  percent  tax  on  private  foundation 
investment  income. 

The  tax  on  private  foundation  investment 
Income  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  private 
foimdatlon  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  The  House  bill  provided  for  a  7'2 
percent  tax.  The  713  percent  figure  was  justi- 
fied by  some  as  equal  in  amount  (though  un- 
related In  logic)  to  the  net  tax  on  intercor- 
porate dividends.  The  legislative  history  indi- 
cates that  the  supporters  of  the  7'i  percent 
tax  looked  upon  it  not  as  an  audit  fee  but 
rather  as  a  species  of  minimum  tax.  It  was 
intended  by  them  to  generate  tax  revenue 
from  private  foundations. 

The  Treasury  Department  recommended 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee  that  in 
lieu  of  such  a  revenue-raising  levy,  a  super- 
vision tax  be  imposed  to  offset  the  cost  of 
administering  the  audit  program  for  foun- 
dations. We  estimated  that  2  percent  of  net 
investment  income  would  be  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
tax  based  on  the  value  of  foundation  assets 
( as  distinguished  from  Income )  calculated  to 
raise  approximately  half  as  much  revenue  as 
the  House  bill's  IK  percent  tax.  The  Con- 
ference Committee  compromised  the  diver- 
gent House  and  Senate  positions  by  adopting 
the  present  4  percent  tax  on  income,  which 
was  expected  to  raise  revenue  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  the  Senate  bill. 

While  we  have  collection  data  for  only  a 
limited  period,  the  available  data  indicate 
that  the  revenues  raised  by  the  4  percent  tax 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  auditing  private 
foundations.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
tax  provisions  relating  to  all  exempt  organi- 
zations is  about  $21  million  with  the  larger 
part  allocable  to  the  program  for  private 
foundations.  Collections  from  the  4  per- 
cent tax  on  private  foundation  investment 
income  totaled  about  $24.6  million  In  fiscal 
year  1971,  $56  million  in  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
$76.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  $76.6  million  is  ab- 
normally high,  including  a  large  amount  of 
non-recurring  capital  gain.  Further,  there  Is 
some  reason  to  expect  that  private  founda- 
tions will  contract  In  the  aggregate  with  a 
resulting  tendency  for  total  revenues  to  di- 
minish. These  data  suggest  that  a  2  percent 
tax  might  be  an  appropriate  amount  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  private  foundation  audit 
program,  and  we  would  support  a  measure  to 
reduce  the  tax  from  4  percent  to  2  percent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  William  E.  Simon, 

That  position  was  fortified  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Tax  Policy)  Fred- 
eric W.  Hickman  in  written  materials  pro- 
vided to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foundations 
on  July  16,  1974.* 

6.  Conclusions  and  recommendations 

Based  upon  the  legislative  history  of  the 
excise  tax  on  private  foundations,  its  Impact 
on  foundations  and  on  charitable  recipients, 
and  upon  the  Treasury  Department's  recom- 
mendations, the  level  of  the  excise  tax  should 
be  reduced  from  4  to  2  percent.  This  reduc- 
tion would  produce  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately twice  the  amount  expended  annually 
by  IRS  In  recent  years  for  its  compliance 


activities.'  It  would  also  produce  a  direct, 
dollar-for-dollar  Increase  In  the  funds  dis- 
tributed annually  by  private  fovindations  for 
charitable  piirposes.  For  each  dollar  the  tax 
is  decreased,  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
dollar  increase  in  the  flov/  of  funds  from  pri- 
vate foundations  to  the  support  of  charitable 
activities.  Tills  result  follows  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  section  4942  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  also  added  by  the  Tax  Refonu 
Act  Oi'  1969.  Section  4942  Imposes  penalty 
tr.xes  on  those  foundations  which  fail  to 
make  aninial  qualifying  dSstributlor.s  for 
charitable  purposes  In  the  amount  and  at  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  statute.  The  amount 
which  a  private  foundation  is  otherwise  re- 
quired to  distribtue  for  charitable  purposes 
under  section  4942  is  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  excise  tax  which  is  imposed  on  the  pri- 
vate foundation  by  section  4940. 

The  effect  of  these  statutory  provision-i  is 
such  that  the  tax  is  paid  entirely  with  funds 
which  would  otherwise  flow  currently  to  the 
support  of  medical  research,  scholarship  pro- 
grams, and  other  charitable  operations.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  the  potential  recipients  of 
foundatioxi  support,  rather  than  the  founda- 
tions themselves,  which  bear  the  real  burden 
of  the  excise  tax. 

For  example,  if  a  private  foundation  is  re- 
quired by  section  4942  to  distribute  $500,000 
for  charitable  purposes,  and  if  its  tax  liability 
vuider  section  4940  Is  $20,000,  the  ariount 
which  section  4942  requires  the  private  foun- 
dation to  distribute  for  charitable  purposes  is 
reduced  to  $480,000.  If  the  rate  of  tax  were 
reduced  from  4  to  2  percent,  the  foundation's 
tax  liability  under  section  4940  would  be 
$10,000  and  it  would  be  required  to  distribute 
$49,000  for  charitable  purposes  in  order  to 
avoid  liability  tinder  section  4942. 

A  recent  study  concluded  that  data  from 
1970  Information  returns  filed  by  private 
foundations  indicate  that  the  4  percent  ex- 
cise tax  has  a  greater  potential  impact  on 
the  grants  of  larger  foundations  than  of 
smaller  oner  The  tax  was  the  equivalent  of 
1.2  percent  of  payout  for  foundations  with 
less  than  $200,000  in  assets,  1.5  percent  of 
payout  for  foundations  with  $200,000  to  $1 
million,  1.8  percent  for  those  with  $1  million 
to  $10  million,  and  3.3  percent  for  those  with 
$10  million  or  more  in  assets.- 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-406)  created  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Employee  Bene- 
fit Plans  and  Exempt  Organizations,  thus 
centralizing  the  myriad  functions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  pertaining  to  those 
organizations  within  one  office.  It  also  au- 
thorized for  this  office,  in  addition  to  other 
monies  appropriated,  revenues  received  from 
2  percent  of  the  4  percent  excise  tax.  A  re- 
duction In  the  excise  tax  from  4  percent  to 
2  percent  of  net  Investment  income  would 
mean  that  all  revenues  derived  from  that 
tax  would  go  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
costs  of  IRS  administration  of  exempt  or- 
ganizations, which  was  the  position  adopted 
by  both  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  full  Senate  in  1969. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  26  use.  4940.  See  also  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  on  H.R.  13270 
(Part  6).  91st  Congress,  1st  Session.  (1969) 
at  5465  et  seq.  for  a  discussion  of  the  role 
of  income  tax  exemption  for  charitable  pur- 
I>oses  In  American  life;  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Senate  Hearings  (1969). 

-  26  U.S.C.  509. 

'Treasury  Department  Report  on  Private 
Foundations,  February  2,  1965. 

'  See  Hearings  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  Subject  of 
Tax  Reform  (Part  14),  91st  Congress,  1st 
Session,  (1969)  at  19-20. 

^See  H.  Rep.  91-413  (Part  1),  91st  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session  (1969)   at  19-20. 

"See  Ihid.,  at  19. 

•  Congressional  Record,  Dally  Edition,  Au- 
gu.st  6,  1969,  pages  H0987-8ft. 

•  /bid. 
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•  See  statement  of  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  for  Tax  Pol- 
icy. Department  of  the  Treasury,  In  Senate 
Hearings  (1969)  at  30,  supra  Note  1. 

»"Tho  Treasury  Department  opposed  the 
decision  to  measure  the  tax  by  reference  to 
asset  value. 

"  See  S.  Rep.  91-552,  91st  Congress,  Ist 
Session,  (1969), 27. 

i^  Congressional  Record,  Daily  Edition,  De- 
cember 8,  1969,  p.  S16057. 

i  See  H.  Rept.  91-782,  9l3t  Congress,  1st 
Session,  (1969),  278. 

II 15  See  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  "Tax  Exempt 
Foundations  and  Charitable  Trusts:  Their 
Compliance  with  the  Provisions  of  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,"  93rd  Congress,  Ist  Session, 
(1973)  at  222.  Figvu-es  on  revenue  yield  and 
1974  IRS  costs  were  obtained  from  IRS. 

"  The  following  material  Is  excerpted  from 
the  statement  of  IRS  Commissioner  Donald 
C.  Alexander  contained  In  Background  Ma- 
terial for  Senator  Hartke,  May  30,  1974,  re- 
printed In  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foundations  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  May/ June  1974,  93rd  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foundations  Hearings,  1974. 
"Boston,  Manhattan,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Austin,  Dallas, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

IS  See  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foundations  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  "The  Role  of  Private  Foundations 
in  Today's  Society  and  a  Review  of  the  Im- 
pact of  Charitable  Provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  on  the  Support  and  Opera- 
tions of  Private  Foundations,"  October  1  and 

2,  1973,  93rd  Congress,  1st  Session,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  The  Subcommittee  on 
Foundations  Hearings,  1973. 

'■'  See  Hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  General  Tax  Reform 
(Part  14).  April  9  and  10,  1973,  93rd  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session;  House  S' bcoramlttee  on 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  "Tax  Exempt  Foun- 
dations and  Charitable  Trusts:  Their  Com- 
pliance with  the  Provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,"  April  5  and  6,  1973,  93d 
Congress,  1st  Session. 

"Reprinted  in  Subcommittee  on  Founda- 
tions Hearings,  1974,  svpra  Note  16. 

--Secretary  Hickman's  letter  to  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foundations  cited  rough  revenue 
estimates  from  the  4%  tax  for  fiscal  vears 
1974  and  1975  of  $80  million. 

'--Labovlts,  John  R.,  "The  Impact  of  the 
Private  Foundation  Provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969:  Early  Empirical  Measure- 
ments." In  the  Journal  of  Legal  Studies,  VoL 

3.  p.  77  (January,  1974). 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Hartke  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  as  a  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tax  on 
private  foundation  Investment  Income 
from  4  to  2  percent.  This  legislation  Is 
long  overdue  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  reported  to  the  Senate  for  action  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  tax  which  this  bill  would  reduce 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  The  House  bill  in  1969  would 
have  imposed  a  7 1/2 -percent  tax  on  foun- 
dation investment  Income.  At  that  time, 
I  opposed  the  tax  as  an  unwarranted  de- 
parture from  the  well-established  and 
long-standing  Pedei-al  policy  of  exempt- 
ing from  tax  the  Investment  Income  of 
charitable,  educational,  and  slmUar  or- 
Jianizatlons.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
w  as  '>villlng  to  support  the  concept  of  an 


audit  fee  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
support  a  vigorous  compliance  program 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  the 
mirate  foundation  field.  This  concept 
was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  full  Senate, 
and  we  adopted  an  audit  fee  measured  as 
a  percentage  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
a  private  foundation's  investment  assets. 

In  the  Senate-House  conference,  how- 
ever, the  tax  was  recast  as  a  tax  on  In- 
come and  the  rate  set  at  4  percent,  which 
would  raise  approximately  twice  the  rev- 
enue that  would  have  been  raised  had 
the  Senate's  view  prevailed.  Thus,  In  1969, 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  impos- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  general  revenue 
tax  on  one  class  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions. Subsequent  experience  has  proven 
that  the  tax  Is  hi  fact  a  general  revenue 
tax  and  not  merely  an  audit  fee.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  revenues  resulting 
from  this  tax  are  more  than  three  times 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  with  respect  to  all  exempt 
oi-ganizations. 

With  this  background,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  summarize  the  reasons  which 
prompt  me  to  pledge  my  active  support 
of  this  bill.  I  continue  to  be  opposed  to 
the  imposition  of  general  revenue  taxes 
on  charitable,  educational  and  similar 
organizations.  Even  in  these  times  of  un- 
acceptable budgetary  deficits,  a  4-per- 
cent tax  on  the  investment  income  of 
private  foundations  cannot  be  justified. 
Given  the  size  of  the  Fedei-al  budget,  tlie 
revenues  produced  by  the  tax  are  de 
minimis  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
contrast,  to  hospitals,  private  colleges 
and  other  potential  recipients  of  private 
foundation  grants,  the  loss  of  these  di- 
verted funds  Is  highly  significant.  In 
1969,  I  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
private  colleges  in  my  State  of  Nebraska 
and  the  dependence  of  these  institutions 
on  private  philanthropy.  The  financial 
needs  of  these  and  similar  institutions 
throughout  the  country  are  even  greater 
today.  We  in  the  Congress  need  to  en- 
courage private  philanthropy  more  than 
ever  before  and  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

A  second  reason  which  leads  me  to 
support  this  bill  is  that  its  enactment 
will  in  fact  produce  an  increase  in  the 
funds  distributed  or  expended  by  private 
foundations  for  active  charitable  pur- 
poses. This  increase  in  foundation  distri- 
butions is  not  hopeful  speculation.  It  is 
required  by  law.  Under  other  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the 
amount  that  a  private  foundation  is 
othen^'lse  required  annually  to  distribute 
or  expend  for  active  charitable  purposes 
is  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  by  the 
amount  of  the  excise  tax  on  investment 
income.  Thus,  the  excise  tax  on  invest- 
ment income  is  in  reality  a  tax  on  those 
who  depend  on  foundation  support,  and 
a  reduction  in  the  tax  will  not  benefit 
foundations  but  instead  will  benefit 
schools,  hospitals,  and  others  dependent 
on  foundation  support. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
support  this  bill.  I  hope  tliat  ultimately 
we  may  either  eliminate  the  tax  com- 
pletely or  restructure  It  into  a  true  audit 
fee.  However,  this  bill,  which  would  bring 
revenues  more  closel.v  into  line  witli  the 


level  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  com- 
pliance costs.  Is  a  desirable  and  perhaps 
necessary  first  step. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  act  on  this  bill  on  a  reasonably  ex- 
peditious basis.  In  reality,  it  does  no 
more  tlian  return  to  the  principles  adopt- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in  1969. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  plowing  any  new 
ground  with  Uiis  bill.  Moreover,  during 
the  93d  Congress,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Foundations  held 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  tax.  I 
served  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  during  the  period 
of  these  hearings  and  am  satisfied  that 
the  factual  record  necessary  for  intelli- 
gent legislative  action  is  complete.  The 
record  of  these  hearings  is  printed  and 
available  to  all. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  to  join  with  Senator  Hartke 
and  others  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing this  important  legislation.  I  .shall 
woric  for  its  prompt  enactment. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Real  Es- 
tate Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974 
to  prohibit  sellers  or  lenders  from  requir- 
ing that  title  Insurance  or  title  searches 
be  obtained  from  specific  title  com- 
panies or  attorneys,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

THE  REAL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT  PROCEDtTlES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  la.^t 
year.  Congress  passed  a  law  called  the 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act. 
of  1974,  commonly  known  as  RESPA. 
This  legislation,  which  took  effect  last 
June  20,  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of 
confusion,  and  the  Banking  Committee 
Is  conducting  hearings  this  week. 

RESPA  was  the  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory product  of  4  years  of  efforts  to  re- 
form real  estate  settlement  proce- 
dures and  hold  down  excessive  closing 
costs.  As  finally  enacted,  however, 
RESPA  was  largely  the  creature  of  an 
intensive  lobbying  campaign  by  the  land 
title  industry  to  head  off  any  direct  lim- 
itations on  excessive  charges. 

In  its  present  form,  RESPA  mas- 
querades as  consumer  legislation,  but  In 
practice  it  Is  creating  (fclays  and  red- 
tape  for  lenders  and  consumers  alike, 
without  getting  at  many  of  the  abuses. 

The  main  problem  with  RESPA  Is  sec- 
tion 6,  which  established  an  unnec- 
essarily laborious  system  for  advance 
disclosure  of  all  closing  costs. 

Under  section  6,  an  advance  disclo- 
sure statement,  which  is  several  pages 
In  length,  must  be  sent  to  the  buj-er  and 
seller  at  least  12  days  before  closing. 
The  disclosure  approach  Is  based  on  the 
mistaken  notion  that  if  the  consumer  is 
aware  of  the  charges  he  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  shop  around  for  settlement  serv- 
ices and  thereby  lower  his  costs.  But  in 
practice,  the  disclosure  gives  most  con- 
sumers more  Information  than  they  can 
effectively  use  without  giving  them  the 
tools  to  control  the  charges.  Many  of  the 
charges  are  fixed,  such  as  prepaid  taxes 
or  Insurance  or  registration  of  the  deed. 
Others,  such  as  points  or  real  estate 
brokers'  commissions  have  already  been 
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incurred,  and  are  not  negotiable 
you  look  at  all  of  the  costs 
the  RESPA  form,  the  only  ories 
the  consumer  realistically  migpt 
by  shopping  aroimd  are  the  ti 
ance  premium  if  he  wants 
pnce,   and  the  attorney's  fee! 
many  areas  the  title  company 
attorney  are  dictated  by  the 
the  consiuner  is  a  captive  customer 

In  effect,  this  provision 
lot   of  paperwork  with  little 
benefit.  In  short,  section  6  is 
requirement  that  gives  consumer 
lation  a  bad  name.  This  is  not 
legislation,  because  the  obviou; 
lenders  are  not  balanced  by 
benefits.  I  have  received  a  gv 
mail  from  consumers,  real 
kers,  and  lenders,  indicating 
formation  produced  by  section 
ly  superfluous,  and  the  12-da3 
period  which  must  elapse  between 
commitment  and  settlement  ii 
great  inconvenience. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  intr 
bill  that  will  repeal  the  advance 
sure   requirements   under  sect 
RESPA.    In    addition,    my 
lighten  up  the  antikickback 
of  REISPA  to  insure  that  homeb^iyers 
free  to  select  their  own  title 
company  or  settlement  attorney 
As  the  law  now  reads,  it  pr 
seller  from  dictating  the  choic  s 
company  to  a  buyer.  This  was  afned 
common   abuse   hi   which   a 
might  steer  a  buyer  to  a  particjilar 
company  in  exchange  for  free 
himself    or    outright 
RESPA  does  not  prohibit  lend 
requiring  a  buyer  to  use  a  partic  iilar 
company  or  settlement  attompy 
loophole  renders  the  disclosure 
almost  useless,  because  the 
often  imable  to  act  on  the 
which  is  disclosed  even  if  he  believes 
the  charges  for  insurance  or 
fees  are  excessive  and  he  want; 
around. 

My    bill    would    close    this 
Lenders  as  well  as  sellers  could 
tate  the  choice  of  title  compai^y 
tomey,  and  the  buyer  would 
shop  around.  Once  that  is  done 
no  need  for  RESPA's  cumbersdme 
tem  of  advance  disclosure  couqled 
a  12-day  waiting  period.  So  we 
peal  section  6. 

Now,  at  the  same  time 
aspect  of   disclosure  that  is 
helpful.  If  the  buyer  has  an 
what  his  closing  costs  will  be  in 
of  the   actual  closing,  he  kn(^w 
much  money  to  bring  and  if 
seems  out  of  line  or  ledundant, 
inquire  about  it. 

One  possibility  would  be  to 
vantage  of  the  uniform  statem^t 
dated  in  section  4,  and  provide 
statement  be  available  in  advanfce 
actual  settlement,  24  or  48  houi". 
ample. 

Or  it  might  be  useful  to  prov 
simplified,  good  faith  estimate 
closing  costs  to  be  made  by  the 
the  time  of  loan  commitment. 
6  as  it  now  stands  is  overkill 
have  legitimately  objected  that 
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tem requires  that  they  go  through  the 
paperwork  twice. 

And  that  is  the  sort  of  regulatory  ex- 
cess that  makes  the  public  wonder  what 
we  are  thinking  here  In  Washington. 
Regulation  should  be  selective,  efiBcient, 
and  aimed  at  specific  abuses.  Section  6 
as  it  now  stands  fails  that  test.  Now,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  useful  for  the  buyer 
to  have  some  advance  estimate  of  his 
closing  costs,  and  the  buyer  should  be 
free  to  choose  whatever  provider  of  set- 
tlement services  he  wishes.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  unreasonable. 

There  are  other  a-spects  of  RESPA  that 
need  clarification:  section  8,  for  example, 
prohibits  kickbacks.  This  was  a  sorely 
needed  reform,  because  real  estate  set- 
tlements in  the  past  have  been  often 
characterized  by  fee-splitting,  kickbacks, 
and  sinollar  abuses — all  of  which  inflated 
costs  to  the  consumer.  However,  section  8 
does  not  specify  exactly  what  practices 
are  prohibited.  HUD  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment still  have  not  issued  opinions 
regarding  the  legality  of  certain  prac- 
tices imder  section  8. 

In  the  absence  of  oflScial  guidance, 
many  lenders  and  brokers  have  been  ad- 
vised by  their  prudent  attorneys  that 
practices  which  Congress  never  in- 
tended to  prohibit  could  be  illegal  under 
RESPA.  And  this  has  added  to  the  con- 
fusion. 

For  example,  some  lenders  take  the 
position  that  waiver  of  prepayment  pen- 
alty might  be  an  illegal  kickback.  This 
was  never  our  intent.  If  the  consumer  is 
spared  an  expense,  this  is  not  a  kickback. 
Similarly,  my  oflBce  received  a  call  from 
a  title  company  which  used  to  open  its 
plant  to  all  realtors  in  the  county  as  a 
goodwill  gestui-e.  The  title  company 
feared  this  might  be  seen  as  a  kind  of 
bribe  under  section  8.  This  was  certainly 
not  the  intent.  Another  problem  involves 
the  routine  practice  of  multiple  real 
estate  listings  in  which  the  broker  who 
listed  a  house  splits  the  commission  with 
the  broker  who  sells  the  house.  I  cannot 
see  how  this  would  be  an  illegal  kickback 
either. 

I  hope  our  hearing,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  trade  associations, 
three  Federal  agencies  and  consumer 
groups  will  testify,  wUl  shed  light  on 
some  of  the  ambiguous  areas,  and  that 
the  committee  will  amend  section  8  to 
make  it  more  precise.  Of  all  the  pro- 
visions of  RESPA,  section  8  is  one  with 
some  teeth  in  it  that  provides  real  con- 
sumer protection,  and  has  helped  lower 
costs.  A  spokesman  for  the  largest  title 
company  in  one  State  told  me  that  he 
was  able  to  lower  his  fees  by  nearly  50 
percent  thanks  to  section  8,  because  he 
no  longer  must  pay  kickbacks  to  lend- 
ers and  developers  in  order  to  get  busi- 
ness. That  is  very  encouraging;  and  I 
believe  we  should  retain  section  8.  None- 
theless, we  do  have  an  obligation  to  de- 
fine more  precisely  just  what  constitutes 
an  illegal  kickback  under  section  8. 

Legislation  which  does  not  work  should 
be  modified  or  repealed.  There  are 
enough  redundant  regulations  and  forms 
without  adding  any  more.  When  a  law 
tm-ns  out  to  be  a  dud,  as  section  6  of 
RESPA    apparently    is,    we    should    do 


something  about  it.  And  we  shall  remedy 
those  abuses  that  still  exist. 

All  of  this  indicates  to  me  that  when 
a  regulatory  measure  is  almost  totally 
gutted  by  the  afifected  industry,  as 
RESPA  was  last  year,  we  may  be  better 
ofif  with  nothing  at  all.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  hearings  next  week,  where 
I  hope  the  committee  will  learn  more 
about  how  this  scheme  went  off  the  track, 
and  how  to  better  protect  the  consumer 
from  abuses  connected  with  closing 
costs — wliich  still  exist — without  drown- 
ing everybody  concerned  in  redtape. 

The  other  section  of  my  bill  intro- 
duces a  more  fimdamental  change  in 
.settlement  procedures  that  could  benefit 
lenders  and  consumers  alike.  It  gives  the 
lender  the  option  of  paying  certain  clos- 
ing costs  in  the  first  instance,  and  pass- 
ing these  charges  along  to  the  borrower 
indirectly,  through  the  interest  rate 
structure.  Lenders  electing  to  pay  clos- 
ing costs  would  be  exempt  from  State 
usury  ceilings. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  it  shifts  the  incursion  of  cost  to  the 
lender,  who  has  substantially  more 
sophistication  and  bargaining  power 
than  the  isolated  home  buyer,  for  whom 
purchase  of  a  house  may  be  a  once-in- 
a-Iifetime  transaction.  The  ultimate  cost 
to  constmiers  would  be  reduced,  because 
the  lender  is  in  a  position  to  buy  these 
settlement  services  wholesale.  An  added 
advantage  is  that  the  buyer  would  in 
effect  be  able  to  finance  many  of  the 
closing  costs  rather  than  being  required 
to  bear  the  burden  of  .several  hundred 
dollars  in  cash  charges  over  and  above 
the  down  payment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
also  receive  extensive  comment  on  this 
proposal  at  our  hearings  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  2349 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  .section 
6  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 
Act  of  1974  Ls  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  9  of  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlemeiat  Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE     companies;     ATTORNEYS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  A  seller  of  property  which 
will  he  purchased  with  the  assistance  of  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  may  not  re- 
quire, directly  or  Indirectly,  as  a  condidon 
to  selling  the  property,  that  title  Insurance 
covering  the  property  be  purchased  by  the 
buyer  from  any  pai-ticular  title  company,  or 
that  a  title  opinion  relating  to  such  prop- 
erty be  obtained  from,  or  that  a  search  of  the 
title  to  such  property  be  performed  by,  any 
particular  attorney. 

"(2)  A  lender  may  not  require,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  as  a  condition  of  making  a  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  loan,  that  title  in- 
surance covering  the  property  to  be  acquired 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  be  purchased 
by  the  buyer  from  any  particular  title  com- 
pany, or  that  a  title  opinion  relating  to  such 
property  be  obtained  from,  or  that  a  search 
of  the  title  to  such  property  be  performed  by, 
any  particular  attorney. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  b« 
construed  to  prohibit  a  seller  or  lender  from 
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refusing,  for  good  cause  and  in  accordance 
with  regxilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
ui  accept  a  title  opinion  furnished  or  a  title 
>eirch  performed  by  a  particular  attorney, 
••(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
.-.ions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  liable  to  the 
ijuxer  in  an  amount  e<juul  to  3  times  all 
i-har^es  made  for  such  title  lusur.ince,  or  3 
limes  all  attorneys  fees,  charged  for  .such 
:iiie  opinion  or  title  search,  as  ihe  case  may 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  Real  E.stale  .St-nieiiic-iit  Pio- 
ledures  Act  of  1974  is  amended  "i-.  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follov.iiso  iiev.-  section: 

"EXEMPTION  FROM   CtSTAIN   fni  iv  t-nlONS 
OF  Law 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  Any  lender  wh>  eier-s  to  p.iv 
and  pays  for  all  .settlement  charges  with  re- 
spect to  a  Federally  related  mortgaRe  loan 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  provisiini  of  the  law 
or  constitution  of  any  Rtaip  whicli  Imposes 
a  maximum  interest  rate  ceiliUK;  a  Uicl»  would 
otherwise  apply  to  such  loasi. 

"(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (:?>,  the  ttim 
'settlement  charges'  include.*  n-.c  ciioi-ges  for 
all  settlement  services  othcM-  rh.in  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  A  real  eiiKle  broker's  *.r  a^eiifs  sales 
rommls.slon  whicli  coiupeiu-.aie'^  tlie  real 
estate  broker  or  brokers  for  ^erviues  in'olved 
in  listing  p.nd  selling  the  propertv: 

"(2)  A  prepaid  interest  charge  coifriiit;  in- 
teie.st  which  will  accrue  from  t!;e  date  of  the 
settlement  to  the  beginuum  oi'  the  periiid 
covered  by  the  first  monthly  pHyinent; 

'(3)  Any  mortgage  insurance  premium  prf- 
pftid  by  the  buyer  at  settlement  for  insurance 
covering  the  lender  against  los.s  -rising  from 
t!ie  failure  of  the  buyer  tn  meet  his  mori- 
g!ii;e  obllgailons; 

"(4)  Any  hazard  insuiMU.-f  premium  pre- 
paid by  the  buyer  at  .settlement  lor  purcha.se 
from  a  private  company  of  Uistu-auce  against 
lass  due  to  Are,  windsctitm,  and  natural 
hazard.s; 

"(•5)  Any  reserves  depocited  in  an  escrow  or 
Impound  account  maintained  by  the  lender 
to  assure  an  adequate  accumulation  of  funds 
to  meet  charges  for  real  estate  tuxes,  hazard 
ii.surance,  mortgage  ir^-surance,  annual  as- 
sessments, homeowners'  association  fees  or 
f.ood  Insurance  when  they  becc>me  due; 

"(6)  Any  charge  to  cover  recording  and 
transfer  fees  or  taxes  levied  hv  :x  State  or  lo- 
cal government  on  the  transfer  of  property 
or  on  the  recordmg  of  a  deed  or  laortgage; 

"(7)  Tliat  portion  of  any  loan  origination 
fee  not  In  excess  of  one  per  cejUum  of  the 
ii'ortsage  loan;  and 

"i8)  Charges  for  owner's  t<:.'.e  insurance." 


By  Mr.  BAYH   (icr  liim.seir  and 
Mr.  Hartke)  : 

S.J.  Res.  127.  A  joint  resolution  to  re- 
store posthumously  full  rights  of  citizen- 
snip  to  Eugene  Victor  Debs.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
.  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  tod.'iv  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution,  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  H.*p.tke)  , 
to  fully  restore  the  rights  of  citizenship 
posthumously  to  Eugene  Victor  Debs 
Next  year  will  be  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  death  and  it  would  be  most  appro - 
Pnate  for  the  Senate  to  t -.ke  the  neces- 
sary action,  as  we  ha\e  already  done  this 
.vear  for  Robert  E.  Lee,  to  restore  citizen- 
si  up  to  Eugene  V.  Debs. 

Debs  was  a  native  Hoosier.  born  in 
Tene  Haute,  Ind..  on  November  5.  1855, 
the  son  of  Immigrants  from  the  Alsace 
region  of  Fi-ance.  At  the  age  of  15.  he 
neut  to  work  for  the  Terre  Haute  and 
jhdianapolis  Railroad  and  by  February 
iS/a  he  was  active  in  the  organization 


of  a  lodge  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen.  This  began  his  long  ca- 
reer in  the  labor  movement  which  was 
spent  attempting  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  poverty  on  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America. 

As  part  of  this  effort  Debs  campaigned 
for  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  1896  but 
by  1900  the  Socialist  Democratic  Party 
was  ready  to  nominate  its  own  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  Eugene  Debs  was 
their  fiist  candidate.  In  his  platiorm. 
Debs  called  lor  reform.s  such  as  national 
insurance  of  working  people  against  ac- 
cidents. unemiJloyment  and  old  age.  a 
program  of  public  works  employment  for 
the  unemplojed  and  the  abolition  of  all 
luws  discriminating  against  wom^n.  To- 
day many  of  Debs'  goals  are  a  fact  of 
American  life.  We  now  have  social  se- 
curity, unemployment  compensation,  dis- 
ability insurance  and  programs  of  public 
employment  for  the  unemployed.  When 
tour  more  States  ratify  the  propo.sed 
27th  amendment,  equality  under  the  law 
for  women,  as  well  as  men.  will  become 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

Deb.s'  campaign  in  1900.  the  first  of 
his  five  attempts  for  the  Presidency  as 
tlie  socialist  candidate,  resulted  in  96.116 
votes.  However,  by  1912.  his  fourth  at- 
tempt, he  received  910.062  votes  or  6 
percent  of  the  total  vote.s  cast. 

His  vocal  opposition  to  both  World 
War  I  and  the  Wilson  administration's 
pro.secution  of  dissenters  under  tlie 
E.spionage  Act  re.sulted  in  Debs'  lo.ss  of 
citizenship.  Tliere  is  some  evidence  that 
Deb;  •  June  16.  1918  speech  in  Canton. 
Ohio  was  deliberately  given  to  lead  to 
his  own  prosecution  for  sedition.  Debs 
had  come  to  feel  that  he  had  no  business 
being  out  of  jail  while  others  who  said 
tlie  things  he  believed  went  to  jail.  His 
trial  lasted  4  days  and  Debs  told  the 
jury: 

Gentlemen.  I  have  been  accu.sed  of  ob- 
structing the  war.  I  admit  It,  gentlemen,  I 
abhor  war.  I  would  oppose  the  war  If  1  stood 
alone. 

He  was  sentenced  for  10  years  on  eai  h 
of  two  counts  to  run  consecutively. 

Although  a  model  prisoner,  President 
Wilson  refused  to  pardon  Debs.  While  in 
the  Atlanta  Penitentiary,  Debs  made  his 
fiftli  and  last  run  for  tlie  Presidency  and 
received  nearly  a  miUion  votes.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1921,  President  Harding 
commuted  the  sentence  but  did  not  re- 
store Debs'  citizenship. 

Before  Debs  was  sentenced  lie  made  a 
statement  to  the  court  which  perhap-s 
best  represents  what  Debs  believed  in  and 
that  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life. 

Your  Honor,  years  ago  I  recognized  my 
kinship  with  all  living  beings,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  was  not  one  bit  better 
.th.au  the  meanest  of  the  earth.  I  said  then 
and  I  say  now.  that  while  there  is  a  lower 
clas.s.  I  am  in  it;  while  there  Is  a  criminal 
element.  I  nm  of  it;  while  there  is  n  soul 
in  prison,  I  am  not  free. 

While  there  were  many  in  tliis  comitry 
v.lio  were  bitterly  opposed  to  his  socialist 
philosophy.  Debs  enjoyed  almost  univer- 
sal re.spect  as  an  honest,  kindly,  sincere, 
decent  human  being.  Upon  his  death  in 
1S26,  the  Baltimore  Sun  editorialized: 

Debs  died  deprived  of  citizenship,  but  al- 
rcnUy  ihe  judgmeii'.  oi  hisrory  is  rcorded. 


not  agaiiibi,  him  but  against  a  coimtry  that, 
all  ho  inconceivably  powerful,  was  yet  too 
cowardly  to  grant  civic  rights  to  one  honest 
dissident. 

The  U.S.  Department  ol  llie  Interior 
has  made  the  Debs  home  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  a  naiional  historic  landmark.  It  is 
now  time  for  Congress  to  restore  citizen- 
siiip  to  this  fine  pati-iotic  American,  in 
lecosnition  of  his  service  to  the  United 
States  find  hi.s  belief  in  justice  and 
equality  for  all  Americans.  By  the  time 
tlie  50th  anniversary  of  his  death  comes 
in  1976.  Eugene  Victor  Debs  deserves  the 
po.sthumou.s  restoration  of  his  citizen- 
.-hii).  I  urge  the  Senate  to  begin  the  ne- 
ctv.'^aiy  legislative  action  to  achieve  this 
end  as  .soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te.\t 
of  the  resolution  be piinted  in  the  REcorD 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  wa.s  oidored  to  be  piinted  ni 
the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

a.j.  Bis.  il>7 
Wheieas  Eugene  V.  Debs,  a  nuiive  sr.n  of 
five  State  of  Indiana,  brought  lasting  recogni- 
tion to  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  tha 
working  Hian  throughout  the  United  Slates 
by  being  a  lounder  of  industrial  unionl.sTa 
as  it  is  known  in  America  today:  and 

Whereas,  omong  the  goals  and  aspirat'ons 
tenaciously  ad\t)cated  by  Eugene  V.  Deba 
were  the  eradicHlion  of  poverty  and  inequal- 
ity through  such  pro;jnims  as  the  eight  hour 
day.  the  forty  hour  week,  workmen's  c<;i>i- 
pcnsarion.  peiwlon  plans  and  soi  ial  secuiltv; 
Mid, 

WhPrPAS.  his  teiiarUy  in  advocalion  of  fyu-U 
programs  led  him  to  the  hono;  of  nieujber- 
bliip  in  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  in 
1885  and  of  candidacy  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  five  pre.^ideatjHl  elections; 
luid. 

Wl-.o'cas,  many  of  the  programs  he  strove 
to  attain  are  now  accepted  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Amerlcai» 
people  as  weapons  hi  the  struggle  to  eliuu- 
nate  poverty  and  hiequality:   and. 

Whereas,  his  ultimate  goal  In  the  liise 
American  tradition  was  the  fullest  and  most 
meaningful  human  freedom  and  liberty  for 
all  citizens,  as  evidenced  by  these  words: 
"While  there  is  a  lower  class,  I  am  In  it; 
v.liile  there  is  a  criminal  element,  I  am  of 
It:  while  there  is  a  soul  in  pri.son.  I  am  not 
free."  and. 

Whereas.  Debs  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  berve  ten  years  in  prison  at  hard 
labor,  and  disentranchised  for  life,  for  vio- 
lating the  wartime  espionage  law  after  mak- 
ing his  now-famous  anti-war  speech  hi  C  an- 
ton.  Ohio  on  June  16,  1918.  protesting  World 
War  I,  which  was  then  raging  in  Europe;  and. 
Whereas,  no  citizen  oi  these  United  Slates 
has  since  been  sentenced  to  prison  for  speak- 
ing out  against  war:  and, 

Wiiercas.  altiioiigh  Delw  w.is  released  from 
prison  by  President  Warren  G.  Harding  on 
Christmas  Day,  1921.  after  .serving  two  years 
and  258  days,  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  were  never  fully  restored  to 
him:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

liesolred  by  the  Scnalc  and  Hone  of  Rcp- 
rr.icntatires  of  t)t.c  United  States  of  Amcr- 
ica  in  Congress  assc/yiblcd,  "Hiat  full  rights 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  restored  po.sthitmously  to  Eugene  Victor 
Debs,  retroactive  to  April  12,  1919.  the  date 
Debs  began  servins  lUs  sentence  in  Federal 
prison. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  does 
not  have  to  be  active  as  a  Socialist  to  re- 
member Eugene  V.  Debs.  His  Immortal 
statement  .said,  in  a  few  words,  something 
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that  has  echoed  many  time 
world: 

WhUe  there  ts  a  lower  class 
■while  there  Is  a  criminal  elemeijt, 
while  there  Is  a  soul  In  prison, 


I  ce 


Eugene  V.  Debs  was  disetifranchised 
and  that  stigma  has  never 
a  ted  by  an  act  of  Congress 
the  U.S.  Government,  throiigh 
partracnt  of  the  Interior,  ma  le 
in  Tcrre  Haute,  Ind.,  a  national 
landmark.  Gen.  Robert  E 
cently  had  his  citizenship  r( 
100  years  of  waiting.  The  spiijt 
American,  Eugene  V.  Deb?, 
50  long  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleaked 
with  Senator  Bath  in  preseijting 
Senate  this  resolution  to 
ship  to  the  memory  of  Eugene 
for  the  Bicentennial  which 
fif til  anniversary  of  his  dealli 


I  een  obliter- 

!ven  though 

the  De- 

his  home 

historic 

e  only  re- 

efetored  after 

of  a  grcrtt 

has  waited 


to  .ioin 

to  the 

citizen- 

V.  Debs 

will  be  the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONS  JRS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUT  IONS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayj  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  <Mr.  Culver)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  227,  a  bi  1  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ti  i  encourage 
the  continuation  of  family  I'iirm.s.  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 


S.    2061 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  U.w:: 
a  tor  from  Soutli  Carolina 
Moin>)  was  added  as  a 
2091,  a  bill  to  revise  tlie  per 
ance  authorized  for 
American   Battle  Monument ; 
sion  when  in  a  travel  status 


memb  ?rs 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tm 
Senator  from  Maine   (Mr 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
ENici),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  the 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  8 
sponsors  of  S.  2135,  a  bill 
the   National   Committee   of 
Airmen  Rescued  by  Gen. 
vich  to  erect  a  monument  in 
D.C. 


t> 


Draz]  la 


2244 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mai^sfield 
Mr.  Macituson)  ,  the  Senator 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs) 
ator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 


ani 


Blc 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Tennessee    ( 
and  the  Senator  from 
Griffin)    were  added  as 
S.  2320,  a  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an 
pei-sonal  exemption  for  each 
zen  whose  principal  place  of 
the  principal  residence  of 


th; 
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At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Jo  nt 
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around  the 


I  am  lu  it; 
,  I  am  of  It; 
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to  declare  German-American 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPART\7ENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEl- 
PARE  APPROPRIATIONS.  1975— 
H.R.  8069 

amej.'dmf.kt  no.  880 

'Ordered  to  bo  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Piesidcnl,  during  our 
con.'jideration  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  tomorrow,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  increase  the 
availabihty  of  funds  for  Stale-adminis- 
tered consultation  services  under  tlie  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

It  v.'ould  do  tlii'>  by  reclLinneling  tlie 
$10,000,000  added  in  ccnunittee  for  the 
liiring  of  833  new  Fetleral  compliance  of- 
ficers. Thu.s.  instead  of  duplicating  the 
$5,000,000  provided  for  cmploj'er-re- 
qr.csted  coiisultatioas  last  year,  a  total 
of  $15,000,000  would  be  earmarked  for 
those  activities. 

I  firmly  believe  tliat  in  order  for  the 
complex  and  highly  technical  OSHA  pro- 
gram to  operate  effectively,  we  n.ust  en- 
courage voluntai-y  couiplia,uro  and  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  employers.  The  on- 
site  consultation  approach  is  designed  to 
accomplish  that  objective,  but  cannot 
proceed  verj'  far  without  adequate  fmid- 
ing. 

Many  States,  for  example — Kansas  in- 
cluded, have  taken  steps  to  implement 
the  recently  published  rules  governing 
this  advisory  effort,  but  are  reluctant  to 
make  substantial  commitments  in  the 
absence  of  reimbursement  assurances. 
My  amendment  would  provide  those  as- 
smances  and  foster  even  greater  partici- 
pation by  tripling  the  present  allocation 
and  guaranteeing  that  the  full  amount 
would  be  utilized. 

Certainly,  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
a  more  rigid  and  expanded  enforcement 
campaign  is  the  only  way  to  bring  the 
protection  afforded  by  OSHA  to  every 
worker.  If  we  shift  our  emphasLs  away 
from  punitive  citation-issuing,  however, 
and  toward  the  consultation  that  will 
enable  employers  to  identify  and  correct 
deficiencies  on  their  own,  it  seems  to  me 
we  can  realize  a  much  more  favorable 
return  on  our  federally  invested  dollar. 

This  amendment  would  help  achieve 
OSHA's  goal  of  creating  a  safe  and 
healthy  place  of  emplo3rment  without 
pmiishing  employers  or  filling  the  Ti-eas- 
ury  with  collected  fines,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted.  For  the  convenience  of  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  language  I  am 
proposmg  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follov.'s: 

AME^^)ME^'T  No.  880 
On  page  10,  line  7,  strike  the  wordo  "not 
to  exceed"  and  change  the  figure  "$5,000,000" 
to  ■  $15,000,000.' 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT  OP 
1976— S.  2310 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    881    AND    882 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bid  (S.  2310)  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  supplies  of  natural  j^a.s 
during  the  period  ending  June  30,  1976. 

AT.TrNDMENT    NO.    883 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tnc  t.ib]G.> 

Mr.  NEI.SGx^  (for  hiiusclf  and  Mr. 
Cranston  >  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
iHR.  80U3i.supra. 


N'OTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Picsident,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tiie  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  wish 
to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
that  the  follov.'ing  hearings  and  bu.siness 
meetings  have  been  scheduled  before  the 
committee  for  the  next  2  weeks: 

September  17. — Full  committee.  10 
a.m.,  room  3110,  business  meeting,  pend- 
ing calendar  business. 

September  18. — Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. 9:30  a.m.,  room  3110,  hearing, 
P.  1823  and  S.  1953,  Sac  and  Fox  judg- 
inc:it  funds. 

September  19. — Environment  and 
Land  Resources  Subcommittee,  10  a.m., 
room  3110,  hearings,  S.  15j06,  to  designate 
Missouri  Breaks  as  part  of  wild  and  scen- 
ic rivers  system. 

September  23. — Full  committee,  10 
a.m.,  room  3110,  hearmg,  nomination  of 
Thomas  S.  Kleppc  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

September  24. — Full  committee,  10 
a.m.,  room  3110,  hearing,  S.  1824,  to 
amend  the  Ala.ska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act. 

September  25. — Full  committee,  10 
a.m.,  room  3110,  hearing,  nomination  of 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

September  26. — Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, 9:20  a.m.,  room  3110.  hearing, 
S.  1334,  Cowlitz  judgment  funds,  and  S. 
1649,  Grand  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indian 
judgment  funds. 

September  30.— Environment  and 
Land  Resources  Subcommittee,  10  a.m., 
room  3110,  hearing,  S.  75,  Kaiser  Ridge 
Wilderness  study,   California. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DIVESTI- 
TURE IN  THE  PETROLEUM  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart),  who  chairs  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  has  asked 
me  to  announce  that  hearings  on  several 
bills  dealing  with  vertical  divestiture  in 
the  petroleum  industry  have  been  sched- 
uled for  September  23  and  26. 1  will  have 
the  honor  of  chairing  those  hearings. 
Anyone  wishing  additional  Information 
may  contact  the  subcommittee. 


September  16,  1975 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
ING BEFORE  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  LAND  RESOURCES  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE, INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
lo  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  rescheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Environ- 
ment and  Land  Resources  Subcommittee 
of  tlie  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  The  hearing  is  now 
.scheduled  for  September  30,  1975  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Testimony  is  invited  on  S.  75 — a  bill  to 
study  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forest,  Calif.,  for  possible  inclu- 
,sion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  This  28,000  acre  area  is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Kaiser  Wild- 
erness Study  Area. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  this  hear- 
ing was  originally  .scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 4,  1975. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  please  con- 
tact Ml'.  Thomas  B.  Williams  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-9894, 


sell  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS— SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  AEROSPACE  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  NATIONAL  NEEDS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTI- 
CAL AND  SPACE  SCIENCE:S 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  .subcom- 
mittee on  Aerospace  Technology  and  Na- 
tional Needs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  will 
conduct  hearings  on  the  NASA  technol- 
ogy utilization  program.  The  hearings 
v.ill  commence  at  9  a.m..  on  September  22, 
23,  and  24,  1975. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
examine  how  NASA  transfers  its  "spin- 
otf"  technology  to  users  on  the  national. 
State,  and  local  levels. 

These  hearings  will  involve  appear- 
ances by  NASA  personnel,  actual  users 
of  tlie  technology,  economists,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations that  are  engaged  in  technology 
transfer. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BALANC- 
ING THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments is  scheduling  hearings  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55.  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  balancing  the 
budget,  and  Senate  Johit  Resolution  93, 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  on 
balancing  the  budget,  for  Tue.sdav.  Sep- 
tember 23,  1975. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  m  room 
2228  Dirksen.  the  Judiciary  Committee 
iiearing  room,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 
send  them  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  room  108,  Rus- 


PAY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
has  reported  Senate  Resolution  239 
favorably,  thereby  recommending  that 
the  Senate  disapprove  the  President's 
alternative  plan  to  limit  the  statutory 
October  pay  adjustment  for  Federal  em- 
ployees to  5  percent,  instead  of  the  8.66 
percent  adjustment  recommended  to 
him  by  his  agents,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  endorsed  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  composed  of 
non-Federal  compensation  experts. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  so  that  Senators  can 
better  familiarize  themselves  with  these 
recommendations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Report  on  Comparability 
of  the  Federal  Statutory  Pay  Systems 
with  Private  Enterprise  Pay  Rates  and 
the  Report  on  the  Fiscal  1976  Pay  In- 
crease Under  the  Federal  Statutory  Pay 
Systems,  the  former  by  the  President's 
agents  and  the  latter  by  the  Advisory 
Committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  news  re- 
lea,se  of  July  9  concerning  the  results  of 
the  annual  survey  of  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, technical,  and  clerical  pay 
In  the  private  sector,  on  which  the  com- 
parability studies  are  based,  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMPARABUlTY     OF     THE     FEDERAL     SrATUTORV 

Pay    Systems    With    Private    Enterprise 
Pay  Rates 

(Joint,  Annual  Report  of  the  Director,  Office 
of    Management    and    Budget,    and    the 
Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commi.s.sion ) 
memorandum  for  the  president 
Subject:  Anuiial  report  on  comparability  for 
Federal  statutory  pay  systems, 
lu  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5305  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
section  201  of  Executive  Order  11721.  we  sub- 
mit herewith  our  report  on  the  adjustments 
needed  in  Federal  statutory  pay  rates  in  order 
to  achieve  comparability  with  1975  private 
enterprise  pay  rates. 

After  comparing  Federal  and  private  enter- 
prise pay  rates  and  considering  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Council  and  employee  organizations,  we  have 
determined  that  an  8.6C  percent  pay  increase 
is  appropriate. 

We  are  furnishing  a  copy  of  this  report  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay  so 
that  that  committee  can  carry  out  its  statu- 
tory responsibilities  in  a  timely  manner. 
James  T.  Lynn, 
Director.    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget. 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Attachment. 


Annual  Report  of  the  President's  Agent  on 
Comparability  of  the  Federal  Statutory 
Pat  Systems  With  1975  Private  Enterprise 
Pay  Rates 

introduction 
Under  section  5301  of  title  5,  United  Stales 
Code,  pay  ratet;  for  employees  tinder   the 
Federal  statu  lory  pay  systems  are  fixed  in 
accordance  with  th©  prtnclplee  that — 

"(1)  there  be  equal  pay  for  substantiallv 
equal  wnM-k; 

■'(2)  pay  dif> Unctions  be  maintained  In 
keeping  with  work  and  performctnce  dlBtlnc- 
tlons; 

"(3)  Feder.il  pay  rates  be  comparable  with 
private  enterprise  pay  rates  for  the  same 
levels  of  work;  and 

"(4)  pay  levels  for  the  statutoi-y  pay  sv-s- 
tems  be  Interrelated." 

In  order  to  ensure  that  these  pay  rates 
•R-iU  remam  comparable  with  private  enter- 
prise pay  rates,  section  5305  of  tlta©  5  au- 
thorlzea  the  President  to  adjust  these  pay 
rates  annually.  Bach  year  the  President's 
agent  is  required  to  prepare  a  report  to  tlie 
President  for  his  consideration  in  determin- 
ing tills  pay  adjustment.  Section  6305  directs 
that  this  report  is  to— 

(1)  compare  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  statu- 
tory pay  systems  with  the  rates  of  pay  for 
the  same  levels  of  work  in  private  enterprise 
on  the  basis  of  appropriate  annual  survey.^ 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics: 

(2)  make  recouimeudatlonsfor  aKJropriale 
adjustments  m  ri  r^..  of  pay;  and 

(3)  include  the  \  :ews  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Pedcral  Employees  Pay  Council 
and  employee  orfeai.i^ations  not  represented 
on  the  Council. 

Under  section  201  of  Executive  Order  1 1721 , 
May  23,  1973.  the  Director  of  the  Office  ol 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Clialmian 
of  the  CU'H  Service  Commission  serve  as  the 
President's  agent,  and  have  prepared  this 
report  lu  fulfillment  of  their  responsibilltv 
under  secUon  5305. 

1973     BUREAU     OP     LABOR      STATISTICS      ST.TIVEY 
RESULTS 

Table  1  In  Appendix  A  £(hows  the  national 
average  private  enterprise  pay  rates  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  for 
the  occupations  surveyed  In  the  National 
Stu-vey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Tech- 
nical, and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1975  (1976 
PATC  survey) .  The  Jobs  in  the  survey  have 
been  grouped  on  this  table  according  to  the 
General  Schedule  grade  levels  to  which  they 
relate,  and  the  resiUting  average  private  en- 
terprise sitlaiy  for  each  grade  le\-el  is  also 
shown. 

Sicrvey  jobs  used 
Certain  changes  have  occurred  in  the  ert>up 
of  survey  Jobs  ii.^-d  in  the  pav  compnrlson 
this  year. 

Two  survey  Jobs,  Ke\T)unch  Sui>ervifor  V 
(equivalent  to  GS-7)  and  Job  Analy.<;t  I 
(eqiUvaleut  to  GS-5),  which  have  been"use<l 
In  previous  pay  compari.soas  cannot  be  used 
this  year  because  the  data  obtained  in  the 
1975  PATC  survey  did  not  meet  BLS'  statis- 
tical criteria  for  publlshable  data.  Director  of 
Persomiel  V  (equivalent  to  GS-15)  is  u.'ied 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Tills  Job  level 
has  been  in  the  PATC  survey  since  1960-61, 
but  the  data  for  this  level  has  never  before 
been  publlshable  under  BLS'  criteria. 

We  have  also  had  to  exclude  Job  Analyst 
ni  and  Job  Analyst  IV  from  this  year's  pav 
comparison,  although  the  data  for  these  two 
Jobs  levels  does  meet  BLS'  publication  stand- 
ards. These  Job  levels  are  intended  to  b*« 
equivalent  to  GS-9  and  GS-11,  respectively, 
but  a  study  we  made  of  the  survey  definitions 
for  the  Job  Analyst  occupation  during  the 
past  year  has  shov.ii  that  the  sur\ey  deflal- 
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Uoaa  tor  the  III  and  IV  levels  tal .  to  exclude 
certain  Job  matobee  wblcb  are  noi  equivalent 
to  the  Intended  General  Schedule  grades.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  correct  the  deflclencies 
lu  these  deflnltloua  before  the  1976  PATC 
surrey,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  use  tiie 
data  for  these  two  Job  levels  In  next  year's 
P4iy  compaiTlson. 

A  similar  problem  was  discovi  red  Ui  the 
f  iirvey  definition  for  Keypunch  Supervisor 
V.  If  the  data  for  this  job  level  had  been 
publlshable  under  BLS'  criteria,  we  would 
still  have  had  to  ejcdude  it  frc  m  the  pay 
comparison,  since  tlie  present  sui  vey  defini- 
tion produces  some  Job  matchea  which  are 
not  equivalent  to  the  intended  3S-7  level. 
Here  again,  we  hope  to  be  uble  ro  xxrect  this 
.survey  definition  before  the  1sj76  survey. 

In  our  report  last  year,  we  said  that  we 
vould  be  working  with  the  Fedei  U  Employ- 
ees Pay  Council  to  try  to  reach  a  leclslon  on 
the  use  of  the  Job  definitions  i  >r  two  oc- 
cupations. Secretary  and  Oomput*  r  Operator, 
in  the  PATC  survey  and  the  annul  1  pay  com- 
parison. No  decision  has  yet  be<  n  reached, 
but  the  agent  and  the  Council  lave  agreed 
to  a  method  for  resolving  this  issue.  In- 
volving a  third  party,  prelerablr  the  Ad- 
visory Conmalttee  on  Federal  Pa  r.  Pending 
resolution  of  this  question,  we  ( Jso  agreed 
with  the  Council  to  withdraw  the  e  disputed 
Job  definitions  from  the  1975  PAT  :  survey. 
Industry  coverage 
The  Industries  and  establish]  aent  sizes 
covered  in  the  1975  PATC  survey  ai  e  the  same 
ss  were  covered  by  the  1975  surv€  r. 

Last  year,  we  indicated  that  we  h  nd  reached 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Emp  loyees  Pay 
CouncU  to  ask  BLS  to  test  certain  expansions 
in  the  survey  universe  in  this  ye«  r's  survey. 
Unfortimately.  due  to  the  consldi  rable  lead 
time  reqxiired  in  order  to  make  i  ubstantial 
changes  In  as  large  a  progiam  as  the  PATC 
survey,  BLS  was  not  able  to  li  elude  the 
test  of  these  expansions  in  the  1!  75  survey. 
We  anticipate  this  test  will  now  I  e  made  as 
a  part  of  the  1976  survey. 

We  have  continued  our  review  of  the 
desirability  and  feaslbUlty  of  surv<  ying  State 
and  local  governments  and  nol  -for-profit 
organizations.  On  the  basis  of  the  work  that 
has  been  completed  In  this  revle\ '.  we  have 
agreed  with  the  Federal  EmpI  )yees  Pay 
Council  to  Include  nonconimerc  al  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  research  orj  anizations 
In  the  1976  test  of  survey  expansl  )ns.  When 
the  rest  of  our  review  has  been  k^mpieted, 
we  will  be  discussing  other  possib  e  changes 
In  the  survey  universe  with  the  Ps  y  Council. 
Bonuses 
In  our  report  last  year,  we  iudi<atod  that, 
Bf  ter  discussions  with  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Council,  we  had  agreed  to  ask  BLS  to  try 
to  collect  data  on  cash  bonuses  ii  i  the  1975 
PATC  survey. 

BLS  was  not  able  to  do  s,o,  due  t  o  the  lack 
of  lead  time  and  the  unexpected  (omplexity 
of  collecting  bonus  data  in  addit  on  to  the 
salary  data  which  the  PATC  survey  now 
collects.  However,  BLS  has  und  srtaken  a 
major  field  study  of  this  subject  with  the 
results  expected  later  thia  year.  If  this  study 
Indicates  that  bonus  data  collect!  )n  will  be 
successful,  we  anticipate  that  bomi  5  data  wiu 
be  collected  In  the  1976  PATC  surv(  y  and  will 
be  used  in  the  1976  pay  comparlsor  . 
Time  lag 
After  discussions  with  the  Fei  leral  Em- 
ployees Pay  Council,  we  have  agre  »d  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  move  the  reference 
date  of  the  PATC  survey  closer  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  resulting  Federal  pay  com- 
parability adjustment,  in  order  to  shorten 
the  time  lag  by  which  Federal  piy  follows 
private  enterprise  pay.  We  wlU  bs  working 
with  BLS  d'irlng  the  coming  year  t  >  <ee  if  an 


acceptable  and  feasible  method  for  accom- 
plishing this  can  be  developed. 

COaiP.\RISON  OF  RATES  OF  PAY 

Table  2  in  Appendix  A  shows  the  coiiiputa- 
tion  of  the  General  Schedule  comparability 
pay  rates  iclilcb  vere  originally  proposed  by 
our  Joint  staff.  The^e  rates  complete  the 
three-year  transition  to  the  new  reference 
point  technique  that  was  adopted  In  1973. 
As  shown  on  table  2.  they  would  have  pro- 
vided Increases  ranging  from  8.10  percent  a'. 
GS-1  to  a  theoretical  9.99  percent  at  GS-18. 
In  actual  fact,  tb*  effect  of  the  statutory 
ceUing  (which  is  currently  t3G,000)  would 
have  limited  the  average  increase  to  6.36  per- 
cent at  GS-15,  0.22  percent  at  GS-16,  and 
zero  at  GS-17  and  OS-18,  rather  than  the 
theoretical  figures  shown. 

This  computation,  and  the  full  table  of 
General  Schedule  rates  which  it  wottld  have 
produced,  were  discu.ssed  at  length  with  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Council  In  a  series 
of  meetings,  and  were  also  furnished  to  the 
unions  and  employee  organizations  which 
are  not  represented  on  the  Council  at  meet- 
ings which  we  held  with  them. 

The  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  CouncU  appear  as 
Appendix  B.  while  the  views  of  the 
non-Council  organizations  appear  In  Ap- 
pendix C.  As  will  be  Been,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Council  urges  that  the  adjust- 
ment be  modified  to  provide  that  the  overall 
average  percentage  Increase  proposed  by  staff 
be  applied  uniformly  at  each  General 
Schedule  grade.  The  CoimcU's  detailed 
rationale  In  support  of  an  across-the-board 
mcrease  wets  presented  most  forcefully  dur- 
ing oiu:  series  of  meetings  with  them.  In  addi- 
tion, three  of  the  non-Couucll  organizations 
independently  advanced  the  same  recom- 
mendation. 

These  arguments,  and  our  reaction  to 
them,  are  detailed  below  In  the  section  de- 
voted to  the  role  and  views  of  the  Pay  Coun- 
cil. In  stunmary,  we  find  the  rationale  per- 
suasive, and  accordingly  recommend  a  com- 
parability adjustment  of  8.66  percent  at  each 
General  Schedule  grade.  This  figure  Is  equiv- 
alent to  the  overall  weighted  average  figure 
by  which  the  General  Schedule  rates  would 
have  been  adjusted  had  the  original  staff 
proposal  been  Implemented. 

Table  3  in  Appendix  A  shows  the  Geiieiai 
Schedule  rates  which  wo'old  result  from  an 
8.66  percent  adjustment. 
Continued   review   0/   mathematical  procc. 
dures  used  in  pay  comparison  process 

One  of  the  most  Important  consideration^ 
in  our  decision  to  recommend  an  adjustment 
v/hich  differs  from  that  produced  by  a  pre- 
cise application  of  the  statistical  techniques 
u.sed  in  the  past  Is  that  we  lielieve  substan- 
tial Improvements  in  those  technlqxies  are 
possible  as  a  result  of  our  two-year  study  of 
the  entire  mathematical  process  by  which 
Federal  pay  rates  are  determined. 

This  study  has  now  been  substantially 
completed,  and  we  will  be  discussing  our 
findings  with  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Council  very  shortly.  We  believe  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  reach  final  decisions  on  any  needed 
changes  In  the  pay  comparison  process  well 
in  advance  of  the  1976  pay  adjnstemnt. 

REL.^TED    ST.^TUTORr     PAY    SYSTEiiS 

As  mentioned  previously,  table  3  In  Ap- 
pendix A  shows  the  General  Schedule  pay 
rates  which  we  recormuend  to  provide  com- 
parability with  private  enterprise  pay  rates 
as  shown  by  the  1975  PATC  survey. 

Table  4  shows  the  pay  rates  for  the  sched- 
ules in  section  4107  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  doctors,  dentists,  nurses. 
and  certain  other  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmiiUstration. 

Table  5  shows  the  p.»y  rate-,  fur  the  sched- 


ules in  sections  412  and  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C 
867  and  22  U.S.C.  870(a)),  relathig  to  For- 
eign Service  officers  and  staff. 

The  pay  rates  In  Tables  4  and  5  are  related 
to  the  pay  rates  of  the  General  Schedule  in 
the  same  way  they  have  been  in  the  pas'. 
In  our  report  last  year,  we  indicated  thai 
there  were  some  unresolved  questions  about 
the  extremely  complicated  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  Foreign  schedules  and  the 
General  Schedule.  We  are  continuing  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  State  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  these  queMtious.  For  the  time  being, 
we  have  not  altered  the  est?.bUshed  pay  le- 
lationships  of  these  schedules. 

COSTS 

The  co^t.  staled  on  an  annual  basis,  of  im- 
plementing the  recommended  pay  adjust- 
ments for  the  1.39  million  employees  under 
the  statutory  pr.r  systems  Is  estimated  as 
follows: 
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(Millions  qf  doltai:] 


Shlutoiy  pay  >ysle(iis      Bavic  psy 


Ffinge 

benefits 

and 

P'emluni 

pay 


Total 


G?neral  schedule 

TI.FS-i.g 

W.Z 

V.W0.6 

Oeparfmenl  of 

medicine  and 

.surjery  schedui'^^ 

5X0 

b.g 

38? 

Foreign  service 

^chedule^  . 

19  5 

3.1 

2'G 

Tot..;. 

1, 708.  3 

zii'l 

I  9H.0 

In  addition,  certain  other  employees  whose 
pay  is  fixed  by  administrative  action  nor- 
mally receive  pay  adjustments  correspond- 
ing to  General  Schedule  adjustments.  We 
estimate  the  cost  of  these  administrative 
pay  adjustmeiits  to  be  $46.2  million. 

Under  section  1009  of  title  37  of  the  United 
States  Code,  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  will  receive  ati  adjustment  In  their 
basic  pay  and  certain  allowances  compara- 
ble to  the  General  Schedule  adjustment. 
We  estimate  the  cost  of  this  military  pay 
adjustment  for  the  utilformed  services  to  be 
$1,894.3  million. 

Therefore,  we  estimate  the  total  annual- 
ized cost  of  the  pay  adjustment  we  are  rec- 
ommending to  be  $3,892.5  million. 

ROLE    AND    VIEWS    OF    THE    FEDERAI,    EMPI.OVE}:S 
PAY    COUNCIL 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Council  this  year  have  been  Mr.  Vincent 
L.  Connery,  President  of  the  National  Treas- 
tiry  Employees  Union;  Mr.  Dennis  Garrison, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees;  Mr. 
Markley  Roberts,  Economist  In  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Research  of  the  AFL-CIO;  Mr.  Clyde 
M.  Webber,  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees;  and  Dr. 
Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 

The  views  and  recoimnendations  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Covmcll  appear  as 
Appendix  B  to  this  report.  (Mr.  Richard 
Galleher  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  signed  the 
Council's  statem.ent  of  views  and  recommen- 
dations in  place  of  Mr.  Roberts.) 

Tlie  Cotir.cil's  paper  argues  that  wat,e 
movemeiits  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
have  been  greater  than  Increases  granted  to 
Federal  employees  under  the  statutory  sys- 
lerms,  and  that  this  disparity  has  been 
exacerbated  by  the  Inflationary  spiral,  par- 
ticularly at  the  lower  grades.  The  Council 
also  argues  that  the  retm-u  of  the  median 
General  Schedule  step  to  the  fourth  rate, 
and  the  decline  of  the  mean  step  to  Its  low- 
est poii>«    since    1969   demonstrate  that   the 


agent's  adoption  of  the  Average  Salary  Ref- 
erence Point  Technique  (or  "dual  payline") 
in  1973  was  improper,  and  that  this  tech- 
nique should  be  abandoned. 

The  Council  accordingly  recommends  that 
this  year's  adjustment  be  calculated  by  a 
retiirn  to  the  foiu^h  step  reference  point 
!ind  the  27.7  percent  "slope"  u.sed  prior  to 
1973. 

.\x.  our  meetings  with  the  Council,  the 
differing  views  which  we  hold  on  the  "dual 
payline" — its  necessity  and  justification, 
its  soundness  and  validity,  and  its  ultimate 
monetary  effects — were  discussed  and  de- 
bated exhaustively.  As  Uie  Councils  paper 
makes  clear,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
suading them  from  a  position  of  total  op- 
position to  what  we  regard  as  an  essential 
reform  in  the  pay  setting  proce.cs. 

By  the  same  token,  we  cotild  find  no  merit 
whatever  In  the  Cotincil's  arguments  for 
abandonment  of  the  new  technique.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  rhe  transition 
to  the  new  methodology'  which  was  an- 
nounced m  1973  be  completed  this  year  by 
application  of  the  third  and  final  phase. 
It  bears  repeating  at  this  point  that  the 
need  for  this  corrective  reform,  and  the  spe- 
cific methodology  we  developed  to  effect  It, 
have  been  endorsed  by  both  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Upon  our  Insistence  that  \ye  could  find 
no  reason  to  abandon  the  new  reference 
point  technique,  the  Council  advanced  the 
"compromise  recommendation"  which  ap- 
pears on  page  25  of  their  report,  and  which 
requests  that  the  same  overall  average  per- 
centage adjustment  originally  proposed  by 
our  joint  staff  be  reallocated  to  provide  a 
uniform  adjustment  at  each  General  Sched- 
ule grade. 

Tlie  Council's  nr?umen:s  in  support  of 
this  modification  were  presented  at  consid- 
erable length  and  with  considerable  force- 
ftilness  dtiring  our  series  of  meetings  with 
them.  Tlie  following  discussion  summaries 
these  arguments  and  our  reaction  to  them. 

The  staff  proposal  would  provide  a  pattern 
of  graduated  percentage  increments,  with 
the  smallest  increases  going  to  the  lowest- 
graded  Federal  employees  and  the  largest 
to  the  highest-graded.  While  this  Is  statis- 
tically accurate,  the  Council  pohited  out 
that  it  can  be  accurate  only  in  the  context 
of  the  traditional  payline  computation  for- 
mula. We  ourselves  believe  that  compara- 
bility can  be  measured  much  more  precisely 
by  the  adoption  of  changes  in  the  type  of 
ctirve  used,  the  curve-fitting  criteria  em- 
ployed, and  the  weighting  of  the  salary  and 
grade  averages.  We  e.xpect  to  begin  discus- 
sion of  specific  methodological  changes  in 
tlie  determination  of  Federal  pay  rates  with 
the  Pay  Council  early  this  fall.  Inasmuch 
as  these  discussions  may  result  In  at  least 
partial  abandonment  of  the  specific  statis- 
tical technlqtte  which  produced  the  Increas- 
ing percentage  pattern  of  the  staff  proposal, 
we  agree  with  the  Council  that  it  would  be 
excessively  rigorous  to  insist  upon  the  precise 
application  of  these  techniques  when  we 
ourselves  contemplate  their  replacement.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  It  Is  not  the  use 
of  two  fitted  lines  under  the  "dual  payline'' 
concept  which  might  be  replaced,  but  simply 
the  way  In  which  these  two  lines  are  calcu- 
lated. 

Tlie  Council  also  pointed  out  that,  even 
If  the  technique  is  statistically  precise,  the 
pattern  of  Increasing  percentage  Increments 
Is  not  readily  apparent  from  a  non-tech- 
nical examination  of  the  raw  data  published 
by  BLS,  which  appear  to  show  larger  per- 
centage Increases  over  1974  at  the  lower 
grades  than  at  the  higher.  The  CouncU's 
paper  describes  the  Increasing  percentage 
Increments  produced  by  fitted  payiines  as  an 
inversion."  To  investigate  this,  we  fitted 
both  linear  and  exponential  regression  lines 
to  the  1974  and  1975  BLS  data,  and  each 


prodttred  a  pattern  of  Increasing  percentage 
differences.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
1975  BLS  data  show  a  steeper  fitted  slope 
than  the  1974  data,  regardless  of  whether  the 
fitting  technique  Is  tbe  unique  method  de- 
veloped for  the  General  Schedule  payime.  or 
either  of  two  standard  techniques  wliose  use 
in  basic  statistics  is  widespread  and  tmques- 
tiotied.  We  alo  believe  that  a  process  as  com- 
plex as  Federal  pay-setting  may  always  be 
stibject  to  apparent  coniradiction.s  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  but  we  do  agree  witli 
the  Council  that  this  year  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction under  the  original  s'laff  proposal 
would  have  been  so  grea<<  rs  to  be  incompre- 
hensible to  t'le  overwhelming  majority  of 
Federal  emplojees  whose  pay  Is  .being  set. 

Tlie  Council  also  argued  that  the  Increas- 
ing percentage  Increment  pattern  appears  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  general  concern  that 
inflationary  pressure.s  bear  more  heavily  on 
thote  at  lower  Income  levels  than  on  those 
earning  higher  salaries.  While  we  continue 
to  believe  that  Federal  comparability  must 
remain  firmly  based  upon  measures  of 
changes  In  pay  rather  than  other  economic 
changes,  we  nevertheless  agree  that  the  co2i- 
cern  which  imderlles  this  Council  argument 
must  be  carefully  weighed. 

The  Coimcil  also  pointed  out  that  'the 
across-the-board  adjustment  they  recom- 
mended was  simply  a  re-distribution  of  the 
.same  aggregate  amount  which  was  produced 
by  a  staff  proposal  which  had  included  the 
reduction  necessitated  by  the  final  phase  of 
the  transition  to  the  average  salary  reference 
point  teclinique.  This  is  of  course  true:  tlie 
recommended  comparability  increase  of  8.66 
percent  at  e^ich  grade  Ls  based  upon  private 
sector  salary  levels  which  have  risen  about 
iiUie  percent  over  1974  levels,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Increase  is  averaged  occupaiion- 
.■'.Uy.  as  BLS  does,  or  by  General  Schedule 
grade  level,  as  the  payUr.e  methodology  docs. 
The  difference  between  these  two  figtu-es  is 
the  effect  of  the  final  phase  of  the  transition 
to  the  new  technique. 

In  summary,  our  meetings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Pay  Council  this  year  have 
again  revealed  that  we  have  strongly-held 
differences  as  to  both  concept  and  meth- 
odology in  establishing  Federal  pay.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  our  exchanges,  however 
protracted  and  sharply-worded,  have  been 
productive,  particularly  since  their  argu- 
ments as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  years 
Increase  should  be  allocated  have  been"  ulti- 
mately persuasite  in  the  final  formulation 
of  the  comparability  adjustment  we  are 
recommending. 

ROLE  OF  EMPLOYFE  ORGANIZATIONS  NOT  REPRE- 
SENTEO  ON  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  PAY 
COUNCIL 

Tlie  views  and  recommendations  of  em- 
ployee organizations  not  represented  on  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Council  appear  in 
Appendix  C  of  this  report. 

In  keeping  with  the  Intention  we  ex- 
pressed In  last  year's  report,  we  made  an 
effort  to  improve  our  consultation  procedures 
with  these  organizations  by  scheduling  two 
meetings  with  them  this  year.  The  first,  held 
on  June  27,  was  devoted  to  a  briefing  on  the 
entire  sequence  of  the  comparability  process. 
We  explained  the  occupational  and  Indus- 
trial composition  of  the  PATC  survey,  the 
way  in  which  the  survey  data  are  conibined 
Into  grade  averages,  and  the  way  In  which 
these  grade  averages  become  the  basis  for 
a  fitted  payline.  Particular  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  new  average  salary  reference 
point  technique,  the  reason  for  its  adoption, 
and  the  effect  It  has  had  on  the  scheduled 
rates  during  the  three-year  transition  proc- 
ess. We  also  touched  upon  some  of  the  spe- 
cial studies  In  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
and  the  way  lu  which  their  findings  may  in- 
fluence the  process  in  the  future. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  July  8,  we  dis- 
tributed the  PATC  .survey  data  (in  advance 
of  its  public  release)  and  the  tentative  pro- 
posal, and  asked  for  their  comment;.  When 


the  t^eclsion  was  reached  to  recommend  a 
redistribution  of  the  adjustment  so  as  to 
provide  a  uniform  percentage  Increment  at 
each  grade,  we  re-contacted  each  of  the  non- 
Council  organizations  and  Informed  them 
of  this  decision  so  that  they  could  specifi- 
cally address  it  in  their  written  comments. 

Of  the  22  organizations  whom  \^■e  invited 
to  participate,  fifteen  ati^ended  at  least  one 
meetmg  and  eleven  have  furnished  «Tltten 
comments.  Two  of  the  non-respondents  are 
affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  cf 
Professional  Organizations,  and  Informed  us 
that  the  report  of  the  latter  would  present 
their  views.  Five  of  the  organizations  re- 
sponding favored  the  graduated  adjustment 
pattern  of  the  original  staff  proposal,  pri- 
marily becaiLse  they  represent  professionals 
in  tlie  higher  grades,  and  are  naturally  con- 
cerned about  the  precise  degree  to  which 
comparability  is  achieved  ai  these  higher 
salary  levels.  Three  favored  the  uniform  in- 
crease, and  three  did  iiot  express  a  .specific 
preference. 

Of  the  four  respondents  who  mentioned 
the  "dual  payline,"  two  endorsed  It  while  two 
recommended  It^  abandonment,  one  because 
they  felt  that  It  somehow  penalizes  the  Fed- 
eral employee  for  what  they  believe  Is  a 
longer  teniwe  than  is  t>'pically  found  In  the 
private  sector. 

Five  non-Council  organizations  expressed 
concern  about  the  time-lag  between  the  base 
date  of  the  PATC  survey  and  the  effective 
date  of  the  adjustment,  and  urged  that  the 
agent  find  an  acceptable  way  to  either 
shorten  the  period,  or  compensate  for  It  In 
the  calculation. 

Almost  all  of  these  organizations  men- 
tioned the  greater  degree  of  meaningful  con- 
sultation which  our  meetings  afforded  them 
tills  year.  We  plan  during  the  coming  year 
to  schedule  more  meetings  cf  tills  type  so 
that  the  findings  of  our  special  studies  can 
be  presented  to  the  non-Council  organiza- 
tions after  they  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored with  the  Pay  CcmncU. 

Report  on  the  Fiscal  1976  Pat  Increase 
Undes  the  Federal  Statutory  Pat  Systems 
(Aiuiual  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 

on  Federal  Pay.   Aug.  4,   1975) 
Ad\  isoRY  Committee  on  Federal  Pay, 

Washington,  DC,  August  4.  1973. 
The  President, 
T)ie  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  P>REsroENT:  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Pay  has  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting to  you  Its  fourth  annual  report.  The 
report  Incorporates  our  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  Fiscal  1976 
pay  adjustment  for  1.4  million  Federal  civil- 
ian employees. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  our  recommen- 
dations will  prove  useful  to  you  in  arriving 
at  your  final  decision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  R.  Livingston, 

Member. 
Robert  B.  McKersie, 

Member. 
Jerome  M.  Rosow. 

Chal'-mon. 
I.  introduction 

Recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Pay  regarding  the  Fiscal 
1976  salary  adjustment  for  approximately  1.4 
million  government  employees  covered  by 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970 
are  contained  In  this,  the  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Committee.  More  thsm  2  mil- 
lion members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  (for 
the  first  time  this  year,  as  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion Just  enacted)  Federal  executives,  Judges, 
and  members  of  Congress  receive  the  same 
percentage  Increase  In  pay  as  the  General 
Schedule,  Veterans'  Administration,  and  For- 
eign Service  employees  co\ered  by  the  com- 
parability legislation. 
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The  Advisory  Committee 
form    increase   of   8.66    percent 
Schedule  pay  scales,  agreed  to  by 
dent's  Agent  and  the  Federal 
Council,  to  go  Into  effect  the  first 
in    October    1975.    This    endorsen  ent 
r.  om  the  committee's  belief  that, 
spnce  of  overwhelming  reasons,  it 
recommend   reversal   or   modifica 
a'Teement. 

The  principles  of  comparabilit: 
vate  industry  pay  and  maintenahce 
differences  in  conformity  with   \4ork 
ences   are   theoretically  served 
line  of  best  fit  proposed  by  the 
President's  Agent.  This  line  wo' 
for  salary  increases  ranging  from 
In  Grade  1  to  9.9  percent  in  the 
Grade    18   rate.    The   highest    1 
would  actually  be  put  into  effeci 
9  5  percent  (in  the  lower  steps  of 

The  Committee  was  not  persuaded 
agruments  of  the  Pay  Council  th 
support   a   uniform   percentage 
larger  increases  at  the  lower 
the  professional  organizations 
pelllng  argument  for  a  non-unifcj-m 
of  increases.  As  noted   above,  oi; 
ment  of  the  uniform  Increases  is 
primarily  upon  the  fact  that  the 
parties  agreed  on  this  approach, 
mittee   decision   was   also   influenced 
belief  that  failure  to  follow  the 
fit  this  year  would  not  set  a 
Committee  sincerely  hopes  that  re 
nlques   (changes  In  the  type  of 
curve-fitting   techniques,   and   in 
methods)  will  be  agreed  to  before 
pay  decision  must  be  made,  so  ih 
of    best    fit    resulting    from    thes« 
proaches  can  be  used 

Plans  of  the  parties  to  begin  seri 
sions  of  payllne  issues  in  the  fall 
separate  discussion  of  technical 
the  decision  as  to  the  current 
are  to  be  commended.  As  we  poln 
year.  "A  major  reason  for  the 
discussions  between  the  Pay  Ageilt 
Pay  Council  is  the  effort  to  read 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
pay  Increase  simultaneously  with 
about  technical  Issues  of 
Decisions  on  technical  Issues  shoi)Id 
reached   under   the  gun  of  an 
deadline.  Efforts  to  do  so  make 
suspicious  that  decisions  are  not 
professional    grounds    but    are    i 
Influence  the  size  of  the  annual 
We  urge  the  Pay  Council  and  the 
to  set  and  observe  a  deadline  foi 
these  issues  well  in  advance  of 
pay  discussions. 

Now  that  the  3-year  transition 
payllne  has  been  completed,  we  wJQUld 
that  the  issue  would  be  consider  >d 
tied.  The  Committee  stated  in  last 
port,  "We  continue  to  believe  tha  ; 
payllne  is  preferable  to  the  prev 
Ing  practice  since  it  compares  ac 
pay  to  actual  private  pay.  We  are 
that  the  new  payllne  method  is 
not    subject    to    manipulation." 
this  year  has  reinforced   our   belief 
validity  of  the  dual  payllne  approach 

in.  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 

AND  THE  EMPLOYEE  BEPBESENT 

We  are  pletised  to  note  that 
tween  the  President's  Agent  and  t 
Employees  Pay  Council  have 
proved  during  the  past  year.  At 
last  year's  report  this  Committee 
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'  The  maximum  actual  dollar 
by  the  choice  of  a  uniform 
crease  Is  $275  at  Step  4  of  Ora<fc 
greatest  gain  to  any  employee  resujti 
the  uniform  line  is  $39  a  year  for 
Grade  1. 
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PAYLINE  concerned  at  the  continued  deterioration  of 
the  relationship.  Special  credit  should  go  to 
the  President's  Agent  for  Initiating  steps  to 
improve  this  relationship. 

This  year  has  also  seen  an  Improvement  In 
communications  between  the  Pay  Agent  and 
rppresentatives  of  employee  organizations 
that  are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Council.  The  Pay  Agent  held  two 
meetings  with  these  groiips  and  has  pledged 
to  increase  discussions  with  them  during 
the  coining  year. 

While  recognizing  that  the  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act  does  not  give  these  organizations 
the  same  role  in  the  pay-setting  process  as 
members  of  the  Pay  Council,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  that  the  ?ttbstantial  difference 
in  views  between  these  organizations  and 
members  of  the  Pay  Council  warrants  giving 
them  greater  opportunity  for  meaningful 
consultation.  The  pay  compar.-ibillty  legis- 
lation requires  the  Piesldent's  Agent  to  "give 
thorough  consideration  to  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  employee  organizations  not 
represented  on  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Council." 

IV.  THE  HJTtrRE  OF  LABOR  RELATIONS 

Aside  from  the  areas  of  conflict  on  techni- 
cal Issues,  the  most  significant  aspect  affect- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  Agent  and 
the  Federal  employee  organizations  stems 
from  the  fact  that  each  year  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  comparability  statute  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  followed  the  normal  procedures 
envisioned  by  that  statute.  Either  he  has  at- 
tempted to  delay  the  Federal  pay  Increase  on 
the  grounds  of  his  economic  stabilization 
authority  or  has  propo.sed  an  alternative  plan. 
As  a  result,  each  comparability  adjustment 
has  gone  into  effect  only  because  these  de- 
partures from  normal  procedure  have  been 
set  aside  by  Congre&s  or  the  courts. 

In  last  year's  report  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee stated  that,  "The  . . .  efforts  to  Invoke  an 
alternative  plan  attempted  to  enlarge  execu- 
tive power  under  the  [comparability]  statute, 
which  states  that  an  alternative  plan  can  be 
invoked  only  'because  of  national  emergency 
or  economic  conditions  affecting  the  general 
welfare. .  . .'  While  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
aware  of  the  economic  considerations,  the 
statute  calls  for  Federal  employee  pay  to  be 
comparable  with  similar  occupations  in  the 
private  sector.  It  is  imperative  that  an  al- 
ternative plan  be  Invoked  only  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  as  an  exception 
rather  than  the  rule."  Constant  resort  to 
emergency  procedures  makes  the  whole  proc- 
ess envisioned  by  the  statute  meaningless  and 
the  BLS  survey  of  private  Industry  pay  a 
futile  exercise. 

The  unions  expressed  real  concern  lest  the 
President  propose  an  alternative  plan  this 
year  which  would  either  reduce  the  amount 
or  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  pay 
Increase.  Discussions  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mitee  with  Federal  employee  representatives 
took  place  the  very  day  the  1976  Postal  pay 
settlement  was  announced.  Union  leaders 
were  very  upset  by  the  further  widening  of 
the  gap  between  Postal  and  Federal  white- 
collar  pay  that  this  settlement  presaged. 
Since  the  time  when  Postal  employees 
achieved  collective  bargaining  rights,  in- 
creases have  been  25  percent  greater  than 
those  provided  by  the  comparability  legisla- 
tion. Failure  to  Implement  the  8.66  percent 
adjustment  will  widen  this  gap,  which  has 
already  seriously  undermined  the  confidence 
of  Federal  unions  In  the  present  system. 

Labor  relations  is  a  very  fragile  entity.  In 
the  judgment  of  this  Committee,  If  an  alter- 
native plan  Is  again  proposed  It  Is  Inevitable 
caused  that  more  pressure  will  build  up  to  scrap  the 
in.  present  statute.  The  Federal  unions  will  petl- 
15.  The  t'on  Congress  to  substitute  some  form  of  col- 
ng  from  lectlve  bargaining  more  akin  to  that  prevall- 
Step  10  of  Ing  m  the  private  sector.  This  pressure  will 
mount  and  eventually  become  irresistible. 
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V.  TIME   LAG 


Plans  to  discuss  ways  to  reduce  the  time 
between  the  BLS  survey  of  pay  in  private  in- 
dustry and  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal 
pay  increase  Indicate  that  the  present  6- 
niontli  lag  between  the  survey  and  the  Fed- 
eral increase  can  be  reduced.  This  is  a  prom- 
ising development,  since  the  delay  Is  a  seri- 
ous compromise  with  comparability.  The 
BLS,  the  Pay  Agent,  and  the  Pay  Agent,  and 
the  Pay  Council  are  to  be  complimented  on 
speeding  up  their  roles  in  this  year's  pay- 
setting  process  to  permit  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  suljmlt  its  report  to  the  President 
at  an  earlier  date  than  in  previous  years. 

VI.  CCMPRESSION   AND  EXECUTIVE   PAY 

The  problem  of  compression  of  the  Gen- 
eial  Schedule  pay  structure  resulting  from 
failure  to  give  Federal  executives,  judges, 
and  legislators  any  salary  Increase  since  1969 
has  become  progressively  more  serious  since 
the  Advisory  Committee  commented  on  it  in 
its  first  report  in  1972.  That  report  was  pre- 
pared before  the  problem  of  inflation  of 
wages  and  living  costs  became  acute.  In  the 
period  during  which  the  executive  pay  cell- 
ing has  remained  static,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  almost  50  percent  any  pay 
scales  of  the  General  Schedule  rank-and- 
file  supervised  by  these  executives  have  ad- 
vpnced  steadlly.- 

Tlie  entire  principle  of  maintaining  pay 
distinctions  In  keeping  with  work  and  per- 
formance distinctions,  required  by  the  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970,  has  been  serious- 
ly comprised  by  the  ceiling.  It  is  becoming 
inaccurate  to  describe  Federal  pay  as  part  of 
a  dynamic  system. 

Congressional  action  on  July  30,  1975  to 
amend  the  Executive  Pay  Act  has  created  a 
link  to  the  Comparability  Pay  Act.  This  takes 
one  critical  step  to  break  the  freeze  which 
has  had  such  adverse  effects  by  compressing 
the  pay  structure  of  the  General  Schedule. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  only  a  partial  measure, 
since  compression  will  still  remain  after  the 
October  pay  Incresise  of  8.66  percent.  The  new 
statutory  salary  ceiling  will  be  $39,100. 
Therefore,  all  salaries  specified  In  the  new 
General  Schedule  as  needed  to  provide  com- 
parability with  1975  private  enterprise  pay 
in  excess  of  $39,100  remain  as  theoretical 
with  1975  private  enterprise  pay  in  excess  of 
$39,100  remain  as  theoretical  "asterisk"  rates 
rates;  they  cannot  be  paid  because  they  ex- 
ceed the  celling.  Five  levels  of  responsibility 
will  continue  to  be  compensated  at  one  fixed 
rate.  In  other  words,  the  serious  lag  created 
over  the  past  6  years  In  pay  scales  of  the 
highest  grades  of  the  General  Schedule  will 
not  be  corrected. 

VII.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend: 

1.  An  across-the-board  8.66  percent  inter- 
crease  In  Federal  pay  scales  to  go  Into  effect 
the  first  pay  period  In  October. 

2.  The  President's  Agent  and  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Council  establish  and  observe 
a  deadline  for  agreement  on  technical  Im- 
provements in  the  payllne  well  in  advance  of 
decisions  with  respiect  to  next  year's  pay  in- 
crease. 

3.  The  President's  Agent  Involve  employee 
organizations  that  are  not  members  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Council  In  the  pay- 
setting  process  sooner  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  during  the  past  year. 

4.  Efforts  now  under  way  to  reduce  the 
time  lag  between  the  survey  of  pay  in  private 


=  General  Schedule  pay  Increases  put  Into 
effect  from  late  1969  to  the  present  have  to- 
taled 37  percent.  If  the  increase  that  went 
into  effect  In  July  1969  as  the  final  stage  of 
a  catch-up  with  the  private  sector  is  includ- 
ed, pay  increases  for  the  General  Schedule 
rank-and-file  have  totaled  over  50  percent 
between  early  1969  and  1975. 
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industry  and  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal 
pay  Increase  be  completed  and  implemented 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Committee  Is  available  to  meet  with 
you  at  your  convenience  to  discuss  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FEOERK'K    R,    LiVlNCSTON, 

—  Member. 

Robert  B.  McKersie, 

Member. 
Jerome  M.  Rosow. 

Chairman. 

APPENDIX   a:    organizations  discussing  the 
presdbeni's  agent's  report  with  the  ad- 
visory coMMrrTEE  on  feder.u.  pay 
President's  Pay  Agent 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Edward  F.  Preston. 
Leonard  Peeler. 

Civil  Service  CommLsslon 
Raymond  Jacobsoii. 
Arch  Ramsey. 
Richard  Hall. 
James  Woodruff. 
Frederick  Hohlweg. 
William  Kennard. 

Federal  Ev72)loyccs  Pay  Council 
Richard  Galleher,  Chairman,  AFL-CIO. 
Clyde  M.  Webber,  President,  AFGE  (also 

attending,     Stephen     Koczak,     George     R. 

Boss). 

Dr.    Nathan    Wolkomir,    President.    NFFK 
(also  attending.  James  M.  Pelrce). 
Jerry  Klepner,  NTEU. 


Other  Employee  Organizations 

Air  Trafflc  Control  Association,  Inc.,* 
Gabriel  A.  Hartl,  Executive  Director. 

Association  of  Civilian  Technicians,  'Vin- 
cent Paterno,  President. 

Association  of  Senior  Engineers  Of  the 
Naval  Ship  Sy.stems  Command,"  John  Buck, 

As.sociatlon  of  Government  Accountants, 
Chris  Peratlno,  President  (also  attending, 
Nathan  Cutler,  Donald  Scantlebury,  John 
Lordan) . 

The  Federal  Professional  Association, 
Maurice  Ronayne.  Pre.sident  (also  attending. 
Dr.  Edwin  Becker,  Dr.  Ewan  Clague,  Lionel 
Murphy » . 

National  Association  of  Federal  Veterinar- 
ians,* Dr.  Clarence  H.  Pal.s,  Executive  Vice 
President. 

National  Association  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, Gary  Altman.  Director  of  Research. 

National  A'isoclation  of  Government  Engi- 
neers,* Dean  Fravel. 

National  Federation  of  Profes.sloual  Or- 
ganizations, James  D.  Hill,  Executive  Dlrec- 
tw. 

Organization  of  Professional  Employees  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,*  Rich- 
ard G.  Ford,  President,   Georae  E.   Bradlc  . 

Executive  Director. 

White-Collar  Salaries  Rise  9  Percent 
Average  salaries  for  selected  white-collar 
occupations  In  private  industry  increased 
9.0  percent  during  the  year  ended  March 
1975,  according  to  preliminary  data  from  the 
latest  nationwide  salary  survey  conducted 
by   the   Department   of  Labor's   Bureau   of 


•Affiliated   uith  the  National   Federation 
of  Professional  Organizations. 


Labor  Statistics.  This  was  the  largest  annual 
increase  recorded  in  the  15-year  series;  for 
clerical  jobs,  increases  averaged  9.6  percent 
and  for  professional,  administrative,  and 
technical  occupations,  8.3  percent.  During 
the  same  p>eriod,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
advanced  10.3  percent. 

Percentage    increases    in    average    salaries 
by   occupation   for   the    March    1974-MarcU 
1975  period  are  shown  below: 
Pro/f.s.sioiiaZ,  administrative,  and  techniral 
support  ocmpationa 

Accoimtp.iits 9.  8 

Auditors   6.8 

Chief  accountants 8.6 

Attorneys   7.6 

Buyers 9.2 

Job   analysts 7.5 

Directors  of  personnel 6.1 

Chemists 10.  1 

Engineers 8.4 

Engineering  technicians 9.  0 

Draftuig   8.0 

Average 8.3 

Clerical  aiid  clerical  supervisory 
occupations 

Clerks,  accounting 7.7 

Clerks,  file 9.  (j 

Keypunch  operators 9.9 

Keypunch   supervisors 8.  7 

Messengers 10. 1 

Stenographers 11.6 

Typists _  9.9 

Average 9.6 

salary   trends,    1981-73 

The  tabulation  below  summarizes  data  on 
salary  trends  from  earlier  suivevs  in  this 
series: 


Occupational  groiip 


Average 

annual  nt« 

1961-66 


Wliite-collar  occupations 

Protessional,  administrative,  and  techniMi  support." 
Clerical  and  clerical  supervisory 


3.1 
3.4 
2.7 


« Survey  data  did  not  represent  a  12-mo  peiiod  due  lo  a  change  in  sur.ey  timing.  Data  have  been  prorated  to  represent  a  12-mc 


Percentage 

increases 

Averag* 

annual  rate 

1966-70 

1970  10  1971       1971  to  19721         1372  to  1973        1973  lo  1974 

1974  lo  1975 

S.4 
5.4 
5.4 

6.6 

5.5                     5.4                     6.4 

5.5                      5.4                      6.3 
6.1                     5.4                     6.4 

9.0 
8.3 
9.6 

The  1974-1975  Increases  in  salary  averages 
were  the  largest  recorded  for  each  of  the 
t\\'o  major  components  and  for  all  white- 
collar  occupations  surveyed  since  the  series 
began  in  1961.  The  9.0  percent  overall  In- 
crease waa  2.4  percentage  points  above  the 
second  largest  gain  which  was  reported  in 
1970-1971. 

The  tabulation  below  shows  percent  in- 
creases in  average  salaries  in  the  last  5  annual 
periods  for  four  distinct  occupational  groups: 


Percent  increases 


Occupational  group 


1970  1971    1972    1973      1974 
to       fo       lo       to         to 

1971  1972    1973    1974      1975 


Experienced  prof esstonal and 
administrative 

Entry  and  developmental 
professional  and  adminis- 
trative     5.8 

Technical  support. 6  2 

Clerical .    6.5 


6.3     5.5     5.6     6.3       8.7 


3.5 
6.2 
6.2 


2.8 
5.3 
5.1 


5.0 
6.3 
6.5 


8.5 
8.5 
9.9 


The  Increase  for  the  clerical  group,  at  9.9 
percent,  exceeded  each  of  the  other  three 
groups  which  were  at,  or  slightly  above,  8.5 
percent. 

OCCUP.\TIONAL    SALARIES,    M.\RCH    1973 

March  1975  average  salaries  for  eight  levels 
of  engineers,  the  largest  professional  group 
(.tudled.  ranged  from  $1,076  a  month  for  col- 
if^ge  graduates  In  trainee  positions  to  $2,843 
for  those  responsible  for  highly  complex 
en-iiieerinj    programs.     Chemists'    salaries 


ranged  from  $983  In  level  I  to  $3,155  in  level 
VIII.  Level  IV  engineers  and  chemists,  the 
largest  group  In  each  profession  and  repre- 
senting fully  experienced  employees,  averaged 
$1,620  and  $1,600  a  month. 

Salaries  of  accountants  and  auditors 
ranged  from  $908  a  month  for  accountants 
I  to  $1,805  for  accountants  V.  The  account- 
ants and  auditors  Included  in  the  survey  had 
bachelor's  degrees  in  accounting  or  the  equiv- 
alent in  education  and  experience. 

Chief  accountants  were  surveyed  separately 
from  accountants  and  were  classified  on  the 
scope  of  their  authority  and  the  complexity 
of  the  accounting  program.  Those  meeting 
the  scope  of  requliements  of  level  I  (direct- 
ing a  stable  accounting  system,  prescribed  In 
considerable  detail  by  higher  levels  In  the 
organization)  averaged  $1,607;  those  meeting 
the  higher  requirements  of  level  IV  averaged 
$2,674. 

Buyers  responsible  for  purchasing  "off-the- 
shelf  items  and  services  (level  I)  were  paid 
monthly  salaries  averaging  $905.  Buyers  IV, 
who  purchased  large  amounts  of  highly  com- 
plex and  technical  Items,  materials,  and  serv- 
ices, averaged  $1,582  a  month. 

Attorneys  Included  In  the  study  (all  having 
LL.B.  degrees  and  bar  membership)  were 
employed  In  the  legal  departments  of  various 
manufacturing  and  nonnianufacturlng  firms. 
Those  performing  entry  level  work  involving 
clearly  applicable  precedents  and  well-estab- 
lished facts  averaged  $1,268  a  month;  those  at 
level  VI,  the  hlchest  level  .surveved,  averaged 
$3,420. 


inlervat. 

Job  analysts  and  directors  of  personnel 
were  studied  in  the  personnel  management 
field.  Level  II  job  analysts,  the  lowest  level 
defined  for  which  data  could  be  presented, 
averaged  $1,045  a  month  compared  with  $1,- 
538  for  those  at  level  IV,  where  evaluation  ol 
a  variety  of  more  difficult  Jobs  under  general 
supervision  was  required.  Personnel  directors 
averaged  $1,401  for  level  I  and  $3,320  for  level 
V. 

Two  technical  support  occupaiions.  en- 
gineering technicians  and  drafters,  were  sur- 
veyed in  1975.  Among  the  five  engineering 
technician  levels,  levels  III  and  IV,  in  whlcli 
a  majority  of  the  technicians  were  classified 
had  average  salaries  of  $950  and  $1,092,  re- 
spectively. Drafter-tracers  averaged  $640  a 
month;  the  average  for  the  hlghe.st  of  tlio 
drafting  levels  studied  was  $1,191. 

Keypunch  supervisors,  the  only  clerical  si;- 
pervlsory  occupation  in  the  survey,  were 
classified  on  the  basis  of  combinations  of 
three  elements — level  of  supervisory  respon- 
sibility, dllBculty  of  keypunch  work  super- 
vised, and  number  of  employees  supervised. 
Their  average  salaries  ranged  from  $766  a*, 
level  I  to  $1,193  at  level  IV.  Level  V,  whici\ 
was  included  In  earlier  surveys,  did  not  meet 
publication  criteria. 

Among  the  12  clerical  work  level.;  survc>ed. 
average  monthly  salaries  ranged  from  $4Cu 
for  file  clerks  I  to  $748  for  accountirj  clerks 
II.  Averages  for  two  of  the  clerical  levels  were 
above  $700;  four  were  between  $600  and  $700: 
five  were  between  $500  and  $600;  and  one  - 
file  clerks  I — was  below  $500  per  month. 
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THE     SURVEY     AND     FEDERAL     PAY 

The  Civil  Service  Commission 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget,  ac 
President's    agent    under    the 
Comparability  Act  of   1970,  use 
data  on  salary  levels  in  private 
lae  basis  for  developing  their 
tion  for  a  pay  adjustment  for 
ployees.  The  recommendations  of 
<*eafs  agent  sometimes  result  In 
pay  Increases  above  and,  at  other 
low  the  percent  change  reported  1 
survey.  The  survey  Is  also  used  as 
mark  by  business,  labor  unions 
societies,     trade    associations 
State  and  local  government 
basic  reference  source  for  salary 
tors,  recrniters,  educators,  career 
employee  placement  workers,  and  p 

A  bulletin — National  Survey  of 
al.   Administrative,   Technical,    an< 
Pay,  March  1975 — containing  final 
the  survey  win  be  issued  late  In  197; 
tion  to  providing  more  detailed 
information    based    upon    the 
coverage,  it  will  provide  mean, 
middle  range  salaries  by 
for  all  establishments  located  in 
tan  areas  and  for  establishments 
employees  or  more. 

This  annual  survey  relates  to  me 
areas  and  nonmetropolltan  count 
United  States  except  Alaska  and 
minimum    employment    sizes    of 
ments  In  Industries  studied  were: 
in  manufacturing  and  retail  trade 
or  more  in   transportation,  comm 
electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services, 
trade,  engineering  and  architectura 
commercially    operated     research, 
ment,  and  testing  laboratories,  an^ 
insurance,  and  real  estate.  For  a^ 
tail  on  the  scope  and  method  of  t 
and  definitions  of  the  occupations 
in  this  report,  see  BLS  Bulletin  1831 
al    Survey    of    Professional, 
Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  March 

Procedure  for  determining  the 
each  occupation  shown  on  page  1 
lows:  Average  salaries  for  all  repor 
of  the  occupation  were  combined 
plojrment  In  the  most  recent  year  i 
stant  employment  weight  In  both 
eliminate  the  effects  of  differences  ii 
portion  of  employees  at  various 
in  the  two  surveys.  The  average 
the  two  groups  Is  a  simple  av 
March  1974-75  Increase  for  each 
The  Increases  shown  for  four  occ 
groups  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  were 
by  adding  average  salaries  for  all 
in  each  group  for  2  consecutive 
dividing  the  later  sum  by  the 
The  resultant  relative,  less   100, 
percent   of   increase.   Buyers   and 
supervisors  were  not  Included 
could  not  readily  be  identified  w 
the  four  groups. 
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AVERAGE  SALARIES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  WHITE- 
COLLAR  OCCUPATIONS  IN  PRIVATE  ESTAbJiSHMENTS. 
MARCH  1975  ■ 


Occupation  and  class 


Number 

of 

employees  ■ 


Monthl) 


Accountants  and  Auditors: 

Accountants  1 6,507  $90( 

Accountants  II 12,806  106; 

Accountants  II  l._ 29,738  1,20; 

Accountants  IV... 19,228  1  46i 

Accountants  v.. 6,765  I  805 

Auditors  1 1,286  941 

Auditors  II 2,732  1,04S 

Auditors  III... 5,035  1, 27t 

AuditorslV 3,130  1,567 

Chief  accountants  1 456  1,60) 

Chief  accountants  II 1,159  1,777 

Chief  accountants  III 798  2, 1« 

Chief  accountants  IV 317  2,67^ 
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Averag  salaries  ^ 


Annual 


SIO,  891 
12,785 
14,485 
17,618 
21,664 
11.296 
12,  587 
!5,  334 
18,800 
19,289 
21,  323 
26,  226 
32,094 


Occupation  and  class 


Number 
of ' 
employees' 


Average  salaries ' 
Monthly        Annual 


Attorney's: 

Attorneys  I  571  Jl  268 

Attorneys  II  1,341  1,480 

Altorneys  III  1,953  1.880 

Attorneys  IV  1,991  2  347 

Altorneys  V  1.021  2,837 

Altorneys  VI  627  3, 420 
Buyers: 

Buyeis  I  4, 100  905 

Buyers  II  12,063  1,111 

Buyers  III  13,232  1,333 

Buyei5  IV  ..  5,047  1  582 

Personnel  management 

Job  analysts  II  279  1,045 

Job  analysts  III  644  1  246 

Job  analysts  IV  492  1. 538 

Directors  of  personnel  I  1.008  1.401 

Directors  of  personnel  II    .  1,8%  1. 661 

Directors  of  personnel  III  .  1,062  2.086 

Directors  of  personnel  IV  .  287  2.  653 

Directors  of  personnel  V.  80  3, 320 

Cliemisis  and  engineers; 

Chemists  I 1,574  983 

Chemists  II 3,215  1,107 

Chemists  III 8,090  1298 

Chemists  IV 10,134  1.600 

ChemistsV      7,238  1,892 

Chemists  VI 3  977  2  227 

ChemistsVII 1566  2,614 

Chemists  VIII... 415  3,155 

Engineers  I..      14,592  1,076 

Engineers  II.. 29,084  1,183 

Engineers  III 84,519  1.361 

EngineerslV.. 114,108  1,620 

EngineersV 80,836  1,869 

Engineer..;  VI  41.314  2,176 

Engineers  VII.,  16.239  2,425 

Engineers  VIII.  ._        .     ,  4,170  2,843 

Technical  support: 

Engineering  technicians  I  .  3, 542  719 

Engineering  technicians  II .  12.245  831 

Engineering  technicians  III.  22,853  950 

Engineering  technicians  IV.  29,342  1,092 

Engineering  technicians  v..  19,158  1,236 

Drafter-tracers 5,470  640 

Drafters  1 20,313  749 

Drafters  II 29,764  935 

Drafters  III 30,285  1,191 

Clerical  supervisory: 

Keypunch  supervisors  I 1,199  766 

Keypunch  supervisors  II.  .  1,747  883 

Keypunch  supervisors  III..  1,207  998 

Keypunch  supervisors  IV..  288  1,193 

Clerical: 

Clerks,  accounting  I 83,611  595 

Clerks,  accounting  II 69,858  748 

Clerks,  tile  1 24,669  460 

Clerks,  file  II 19,637     ■       520 

Clerks,  file  III. 7,151  640 

Keypunch  operators  I 58,011  593 

Keypunch  operators  II 44,240  683 

f*1essengers 22,803  518 

Stenographers,  general.     .  37,949  650 

Stenographers,  senior 41,137  732 

Typists  I. 52,671  530 

Typists  II 35,530  621 


$15,220 

17,  757 
22,  558 
28, 159 
34, 040 
41, 046 

10,861 
13,537 
15.995 

18,  983 

12,  543 
1 «,  949 

18,  459 
16,809 
19,938 
25, 033 
31.841 
39,  843 

11,801 
13,288 
15,  572 

19,  204 
22,700 
26,  729 
31,362 
37, 855 
12,917 
14, 197 
16,330 
19, 443 
22,  427 
26, 1P9 
29. 101 
34.114 

8,625 

9,970 

11,397 

13,101 

14.  829 

7.674 

8,988 

11,217 

14,289 

9,187 
10, 595 
11,971 
14,310 

7,141 
8,982 
5,524 
6,244 
7.683 
7.114 
8,193 
6,214 
7,801 
8,784 
6,365 
7,452 


1  Includes  establishments  with  250  workers  or  more  in 

manufacturing  and  retail  trade;  and  100  or  more  in  transporta- 
tion, communication,  electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services, 
wholesale  trade,  engineering  and  architectural  services,  com- 
mercially operated  research,  development,  and  testing  labora- 
tories, and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

i  Occupational  employment  estimates  relate  to  the  total  in  all 
establishments  within  scope  of  the  survey  and  not  to  the  number 
actually  surveyed. 

'-  Salaries  reported  relate  to  the  standard  salaries  that  were 
paid  for  standard  work  schedules:  i.e.,  the  straight-time  salary 
corresponding  to  the  employee's  normal  work  schedule  exclud- 
ing overtime  hours.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded, 
but  cost-of-living  bonuses  and  Incentive  earnings  are  included. 


WHERE  ARE  APOLOGIES  TO  STANS? 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  news- 
paper column  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  by  the  distinguished  Pulitzer 
Prize  joui-nalist  Charles  Bartlett.  I  feel 
the  contents  are  significant,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  fair  play,  I  bring  the  attached 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle,  and  an  editorial  which 
was  published  in  the  Columbia  Record 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Where  Are  Apologies  to  Stans? 
I  By   Charles   Bartlett) 

The  ordeal  of  Maurice  Ctans  should  serve 
as  an  intimidating  lesson  for  David  Pacicard. 
the  California  industrialist  who  has  boldly 
agreed  to  be  President  Ford's  chief  fund 
raiser  in  the  coming  campaign. 

As  Packard  takes  over  the  lists  and  gets 
ready  to  shake  the  Republican  money  tree. 
Stans  is  leaving  Washington,  jaunty  once 
again  after  being  pursued  for  almost  three 
years  by  feverish  hounds  of  suspicion.  No 
campaign  treasurer  has  ever  raised  as  much 
as  Stans'  S60  million  or  been  investigated  as 
ruthlessly. 

Stans  survived  this  Inquiry,  accepting 
guilt  in  the  end  on  five  technical,  nonwill- 
ful violations.  No  political  fund-raiser  has 
ever  been  convicted  for  offenses  hinged  to 
a  mere  neglect  to  report  contributions  thai 
were  sent  back  to  the  donors.  But  Stans 
chose  this  onus  and  a  small  fine  over  the 
alternative  of  another  expensive  year  of 
legal  chess. 

But  tlie  media  have  not,  in  Stans'  case, 
been  as  responsive  to  the  facts  as  the  courts. 
The  broad  presumption  of  his  complicity  in 
the  blazing  .scandal,  which  produced  about 
$95  minion  in  lav/suits  against  him,  was  re- 
ported far  more  enthusiastically  than  the 
failure  to  find  him  guilty  of  any  significant 
venality. 

Tills  failure  did  not  reflect  a  lack  of  effort. 
Stans  was  grilled  for  125  hours  on  400  sub- 
jects by  agents  of  the  special  prosecutor.  He 
became  the  affairs  most  heavily  investigated 
figure  next  to  Richard  Nixon.  He  had  to  per- 
suade his  interrogators  that  his  office  fi- 
nanced the  break-in  without  any  knoweldge 
of  it  or  the  subsequent  efforts  to  cover  it  up. 

Tlie  prosecutors  proceeded  on  a  premise 
that  no  one  could  raise  so  much  political 
money  and  stay  completely  honest.  They 
tried  to  link  Stans  to  the  ITT  convention 
donation,  the  milk  money,  the  dirty  tricks, 
the  sale  of  ambassadorships  in  1968  and 
1972  and  extortion  from  companies  involved 
with  the  governments.  They  searched  hard 
for  contributors  from  whom  he  had  solicited 
cash  and  Instances  in  which  he  had  sought 
contributions  as  secretary  of  commerce. 

Stans  fell,  along  with  John  Mitchell,  info 
the  tolls  of  the  most  avid  publicity-seekers 
in  the  prosecuting  business,  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  of  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  These  beavers  flew  Edward  Nixon  across 
the  continent  11  times  so  they  could 
threaten  and  cajole  him  on  testimony  re- 
lating to  one  five-minute  talk  with  Stans. 
The  defendants  won  acquittal  bacause  they 
looked  more  honest  to  the  jurors  than  the 
immunity-seekers  who  testified  against 
them. 

The  proseuctors  failed  for  two  reason;:. 
One  is  that  Stans  is  a  straight-forward  man. 
an  ex-accountant  with  no  taste  for  the  guile 
of  politics.  The  other  Is  that  Republicans 
had  no  need  to  strain  for  huge  sums  of 
money  in  1972.  The  big  checks  poxired  in 
when  Stans  pointed  to  the  populist  inclina- 
tions of  George  McCSovern.  He  was  able  to 
turn  down  $1  million  from  Mlchele  Sindona 
without  blinking. 

Packard  Is  also  direct  and  honest,  another 
businessman  who  will  keep  close  accounts 
and  make  accurate  reports.  He  will  find  it 
no  harder  than  Stans  to  confront  prosper- 
ous Republicans  and  ask  them  to  show 
gratitude  to  the  system  by  giving  to  the 
President's  campaign. 

But  the  lesson  of  Stans'  ordeal  Is  that 
even  an  honest  man  n-"st  strive  hard  to 
keep  his  reputation  when  he  raises  political 
money  in  the  current  climate.  Most  Repub- 
licans are   not  happy  about  the  strlngeut 


Se  pi  ember  16,  I'jrr, 

limits  and  restraints  of  the  new  campaign 
finance  law.  They  liked  the  way  the  money 
came  in  In  1972. 

But  the  new  law  will  prove  in  the  end 
to  be  useful  by  protecting  both  parties  from 
tlie  appearance  of  evil  la  political  finance.  It 
iii«v  also  make  the  Republicans  more  viable 
bv  keeping  them  close  to  the  middle  classes 
tluiii  the  nouveau  riclio. 

I  From  the  Columbia   (SC.i    Rfr'ord. 

July  9.  19751 

Stans"  Good  Name 

"Give  me  back  my  good  name.  '  This,  for- 
mer Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans 
asked  as  he  testified  before  the  Erviu  Com- 
mittee. And  the  genteel,  almost-scholarly 
accountant  has  decidedly  and  emphatically 
earned  the  right  to  his  'good  name,"  which 
should  be  forthwith  re.stored  to  him  by  the 
American  people. 

The  problem  is  that  in  the  mish-mash  of 
tr\ith,  half-truth  and  innuendo  that  con- 
stitute the  vmwholesome  affair  in  our  body 
politic  called  "Watergate,"  the  public  is 
likely  to  stir  together  the  guilty  and  the 
guiltless. 

Maurice  Stans  wns.  attd  is.  a  successful 
businessman,  a  CPA,  an  erstwhile  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  hend  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  atid  a  very  sticcess- 
fiil  political  fuiid-raiser.  "No  o.-\inpaign  treas- 
urer," columnist  Charles  Bnrtlett  WTlte.s, 
"has  ever  raised  as  much  as  Stans'  .$60  mil- 
lion or  been  investigated  a.-;  ruthlessly." 

Consider  the  ordeal  of  Mpurice  Stan.'!.  The 
blazing  Watergpte  ii\quiry  produced  $95  mil- 
lion in  lawsuits  against  him.  He  was  sub- 
jected to  125  hours  of  harsh  iiKiiiiry  on  400 
.subjects  by  agents  of  the  Special  Pro.secutor. 
The  prosecutor'.s  otflce  mo\ed  on  tne  assump- 
tion that  no  mortal  cr.iilcl  rai.'-e  so  much 
prilitical  money  and  stay  hoi.e.st. 

What  did  they  try  to  tie  Sianti  v.ith?  The 
ITT  convention  donation,  the  milk  money 
ildw.  dirty  tricks,  sales  of  ainba.ssadorships, 
extortion  from  companies  involved  in  busi- 
iie.ss  with  the  governmeiu.  Higli  and  low, 
the  investigators  searched. 

When  it  was  all  over,  btiuio  .siir»iv(^d  the 
19-months'  Inquiry,  pleading  guUty  to  five 
technical,  non-willful  violations.  "No  politi- 
cal fund-raiser  has  ever  been  convicted  for 
ortenses  hinged  to  mere  neglect  to  report 
contribtitlons  that  were  .sent  bsK'k  to  the 
donors.  But  Stans  chose  this  onus  and  a 
small  fine  over  the  aliernative  ot  another 
expensive  year  of  legal  chcs.'  Bartlett 
coucludeis. 

Stans  wat  never  guilty  ct  any  tiguificant 
venality. 

In  the  current  climate  the  public  should 
understand  that  Maurice  Stans  is  an  honest 
and  direct  individxtal.  cleared  of  all  the  nasty 
ar-cusntions.  Give  him  bac'.;  his  aood  name. 
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PETITIONERS  SUPPORT 
PASSAMAQUODDY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a.s  we 
undertake  an  examination  of  our  na- 
tional energy  resources  and  energy  po- 
licy, it  is  imperative  that  we  recognize 
the  tremendous  potential  of  the  tidal 
flow  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

Interest  in  Quoddy  dates  to  1919  when 
Dexter  Cooper  first  proposed  that  tidal 
flows  from  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Cobscook  arms  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  be 
harnessed  to  generate  electric  power.  The 
tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  among 
the  strongest  in  the  world — averaging 
18  feet  and  occasionally  reacliing  27  feet. 
Quoddy  has  been  a  sub.ject  of  national 
interest  since  the  early  1930"s  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  became  interested  in  the 
project  and  construction  wa.s  begun  un- 


der the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1935. 
The  project  was  abandoned  when  fur- 
ther appropriations  were  not  provided. 

The  project  has  been  reexamined  in 
1961,  1963,  and  1965.  The  technical  fea- 
sibility has  been  upheld  in  each  of  these 
studie.s  but  results  have  varied  as  to  the 
economic  feasibility.  The  economic  pro- 
jections for  the  project  were  based  large- 
ly on  comparisons  to  thermal  generat- 
ing plants  which  ore  no  longer  appro- 
priate. 

Recent  dramatic  changes  in  the  costs 
and  availability  of  fossil  fuels  have 
dramatized  the  need  to  develop  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  The  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  project  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  neglect. 

On  March  21.  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, at  my  request,  approved  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  Passamaquoddy  in  view  of 
recent  economic  and  technical  develop- 
mentij.  I  have  asked  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  include  funds  for  that 
study  in  the  appropriation  for  general 
investigations.  The  committee  is  now  re- 
viewing that  proposal. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  also  htis  a  mandate  to 
invcstisjate  tidal  power  as  an  alterna- 
tive energy  .syrirce.  and  in  response  to 
promptings  fjoin  Senator  H.^thaway 
and  m.v.seif  lias  now  begun  research  in 
the  area. 

Lo'.ol  inlert\-t  in  the  ii.se  of  tidal  power 
dai^s  to  the  period  before  Maine  became 
a  State  when  small  mills  powered  by  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  were  developed 
on  estuaries  from  Kittcry  to  Lubec.  One 
.such  plant  was  located  at  Somesville  at 
the  head  of  Somes  Sound  on  Mount 
Desert  Island.  In  colonial  times  there  was 
a  small  mill  powered  by  the  tides  at 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

This  interest  continues  to  tlie  present 
and  was  most  I'eceutly  cxpre.ssed  in  a 
petition  to  the  Maine  congressional 
delegation  urging  action  on  legislation 
funding  a  reexamination  of  Quoddy  as 
an  attractive  solution  to  both  the  energy 
problems  and  unemployment  problems 
which  confront  Washington  County, 
Maine,  and  the  entire  country.  I  have  re- 
cently received  such  a  petition  from  tlie 
Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  advocates 
with  over  1,700  signatures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  petition  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  and  involved  ad- 
miniatrative  officials  to  take  note  of  the 
tremendous  support  evidenced  by  the 
1,700  signatures  on  this  petition. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

PLTnlON    (■OR     fHE    P.\SSAi\IAOtTl)nuy    TiDAI. 

PovvLR  Project 

Wheieui,  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly, the  New  Et:gland  area,  by  reason  ol 
fuel  costs  and  availability,  now  face  uncou- 
Rclonable  hardship.?  due  to  plant  clo.sings, 
unemployment,  and 

Whereas,  Maine,  and  particularly  Wash- 
ington County.  Is  .'ind  has  been  hardest  hit 
by  such  shortage.-.  luck  of  work  ai:d  excessive 
energy  costs. 

Now  therefore,  '.e.  the  undersigned,  resi- 


dents and  or  citizens  of  the  community  In- 
dicated opposite  our  signatures,  hereby  peti- 
tion our  Congressional  delegation  to  Imme- 
diately propose,  enact  and  fund  Legislation 
designed  to  author!?*  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural revisions  of  the  International  Pas- 
samaquoddy Tidal  Power  Project  to  take  ad- 
viinlage  of  recent  technological  improve- 
ments; and  to  support  and  Implement,  as 
necewiary,  negotiations  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  Canada  for  cooperation  in  tl-e 
Joint-venture  to  brmg  about  and  on  line 
this  vital  electrical  installation  as  seen  as 
possible. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  DR.  DANIEL 
BOORSTIN  AS  LIBRARIAN  OF 
CONGRESS  RECOMMENDED  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  recommended  confirmation  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Boorstin  as  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. I  now  urge  the  Senate  to  take  im- 
mediate, aflannative  action  on  this  nomi- 
nation, which  has  already  faced  m,inv 
weeks  of  unnecessary  delay. 

Dr.  Boorstin  is  a  fellow  Oklalionum 
who  possesses  outstanding  credentials  as 
a  scholar  and  author;  among  them,  tlio 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  history  in  1973. 

I  believe  Dr.  Boorstin  is  eminently 
qualified  for  tlie  position  of  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  roii- 
firm  his  nomination. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  tlie 
debates  that  have  taken  place  over 
the  Genocide  Convention  there  has  been 
some  concern  over  the  contents  of  article 
III.  In  thi.s  article,  "direct  and  public 
incitement  to  commit  genocide"  is  de- 
clared punishable.  This  provision  has 
come  under  attack  several  times,  usually 
on  the  gromids  that  it  would  viola  I  e 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
This  argument  will  not  stand  up. 

I  agree  that  our  sacred  freedoms  of 
the  pre.ss  and  of  speech  must  indeed  be 
upheld.  The  Supreme  Court  has,  how- 
ever, drawn  a  distinction  between  speech 
protected  by  the  Constitution  and  direct 
incitement  to  action.  For  example,  in 
the  ca.se  of  Brandenburg  ajrainst  0!;io. 
the  court  said: 

.  .  .  ll'.e  constiiuuonul  guarantees  of  frro 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a  stme 
to  forbid  or  pro-senbe  advocacy  ...  of  la>'. 
violation  except  where  such  advocacy  is  di- 
rected to  inciting  or  producing  immiucni 
lawle.ss  action  and  is  likely  to  produce  sut'ii 
aciion. 

It  is  dear  from  this  statement  that 
advocacy  is  protected  as  a  right  of  fret- 
speech  under  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, incitement  to  commit  illegal  ac- 
tion is  not  protected  in  the  Court's  view . 

The  Genocide  Convention  itself  is  also 
clear  on  this  point.  It  states  that  legis- 
lation passed  by  signatory  nations  Id 
give  eHect  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention must  be  drawn  up  only  'in 
accordance  with  their  respective  consti- 
tutions." The  Court's  interpretation 
illustrates  that  making  incitement  to 
commit  genocide  punishable  is  Indeed 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 
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I  again  iirge  ratification  ojT  this  most 
significant  convention. 


IvIEXICAN  NATIONAL  INpEPEND- 
ENCE  DAY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presiderft,  this  is  a 
day  of  special  significance  for]  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 

It  was  on  Seplem'jer  16 
Miguel   Hidalgo   y   Costilla 
the  absolute  independence 
The   initial   effort   by 
failed,  but  it  was  his  action  w 
torch  of  hberty,  and  inde 
realized  finally  in  1821. 

Mr.  President,  the  people 
take  pride  in  the  contributi 
Me.xican  culture  to  our  own 
therefore,  are  pleased  to  .ioin 
jng  September  16  ns  Mexic 
independence  clay. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mex 
gle  for  independence  is  not 
spirit  frcm  our  o".n  Ameri 
tion.  In  both  nations  there  is 
to  democracy  and  univorsnl  freedom. 

Americans  of  Mexicrai 
contributed  greatly  to  the 
country,  especially  in  the 
would  like  to  salute  them, 
them  in  commemorating  thi.^ 
Is  so  important  in  their  rich  1 
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Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    Prt- 
closest  neighbor  to  tiie  sout  i 
brating  its  National  Hclidav 
16. 1975. 

September  IS  ma:i:s  ICii  >, 
dom  for  the  Mexican  people, 
bration  is  marked  by  the  Pr 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  recitii  g 
act  words  of  the  1821  revolujion 
Presidential  declaration   is  ci 
precisely  at  11  p.m.  on  the  nig 
tember  15.  On  the  following 
tember  16,  a  huge  civilian-mi|ita 
rade  takes  place  through  the 
Mexico  City. 

We  applaud  the  effoit  of  th 
ment  of  Mexico  in  suppressini 
di-ug  trade  which  is  causing 
States  a  great  deal  of  money  a 
resources. 

Mexico  has  long  been  no 
artists   and  creative 
have  contributed  much   to 
world.  Most  of  our  friendly 
unmarked  and  Mexico  and 
States    have    always    reached 
agreements  on  boimdaries. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  coi 
the  people,  the  Government 
President  of  Mexico  on  theit 
holiday. 


intellect  ials 
tie 


tlie 


THE    SOVIET   NAVl 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a 
ceptive  editorial  appeared  last 
the  Dayton  Daily  News  of  Day 
The  editorial  discusses  one  of 
est  concerns,  the  rapid  growth 
Soviet  Navy.  I  ask  that  this 
"Soviet  Navy  Keeps  Growing," 
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ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President .  as  the  Day- 
ton Daily  News  notes,  the  increasinglv 
powerful  Soviet  Navy  i;  inherently  of- 
fensive, not  defensive.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  a  land  power.  She  does  not  depend  on 
imports  or  e^poits.  Soviet  sources  of  raw 
materials  are  internal.  The  Soviet  Union's 
principal  allies  lie  overland  from  her.  nc: 
overseas.  la  short,  the  Soviet  Union  dors 
not  need  to  use  the  seas;  .she  may  find  It 
convenient  to  do  so  at  times,  but  loss  (l 
use  of  tlie  sea  is  m  real  threat  to  her. 

Therefore,  a  navy  is.  from  the  Soviet 
...undpoint.  offensive,  not  defensive- 
there  are  no  vital  Soviet  intcrpsts  at  .••■ea 
to  defend.  Why  is  the  Soviet  Union  then 
building  a  navy?  It  can  only  be  becau.";? 
ihe  opponents  of  the  Soviet  Unior.  aie 
deoenclent  on  use  of  the  sea.  nnd  are  thi^s 
\ulnerable  to  being  attacked  at  sea. 

The  development  of  an  oiTon-ive  So- 
viet navy  must  be  of  grrut  concern  to  us 
We  murt  evaluate  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
terpretation of  detente  in  the  light  of  her 
development  of  sucli  a  navy.  And  W3 
must,  as  I  hA\  ■  tontinuou.^ly  urged,  tak^ 
the  necessary  steps  to  moat  (iiv  SD\iot 
n  ;,val  challenge. 
Tne  article  joIIows; 

ExHiBrr  1 
Sowr-^  Navy  Krrps  Gowir.c 
Vou  cin  r.itioualize  why  a  sv.Ucn  aeiyh- 
bor  might  want  to  collect  rifles  and  pistols. 
It's  when  the  ne!t;hbor  starts  piliiig  in  sub- 
machine guns  that  you  have  to  think  twice 
and  stay  on  your  toes. 

Americ-i's  kinky  neighbor  on  ihe  planet 
these  days  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  navy 
continues  to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate  de- 
spite the  talk  of  detente  and  peace.  The 
United  States  Ijjnored  or  wished  away  such 
military  buildups  lu  potential  enemies  be- 
fore the  two  world  wors — and  siuTored  dls- 
a.':trously. 

Jans's  Fighting  Ships,  recognized  as  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  naval  matters,  in  recent 
years  has  documented  the  rise  of  Soviet  naval 
power. 

This  year  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  notes  that 
the  Soviet  fleet  of  nuclear  and  convention.".! 
submarines  has  outgrown  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  national  defense. 

The  conclusion:  Russia  Is  trying  to 
strengthen  itself  to  the  point  it  caii  control 
the  seas  and  the  mercantile  shipping  lanes. 
That's  all  the  more  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  refurbishing  its  own  navy, 
though  the  Trident  submarine  Is  a  dubious 
development  and  the  Pentagon  should  back 
development  of  smaller  aircraft  carriers  rath- 
er than  the  large,  exorbitantly  expensive  ones 
some  of  the  navy  brass  want. 

Aircraft  carriers  are  still  useful,  but  it 
would  .seem  wiser  to  con.strviet  more  smaller 
ones  than  a  lew  large  ones.  In  an  all-out 
war,  of  course  they  may  be  sitting  -iucks — biit 
In  an  all  out  war  nearly  everything  Is  g  'ng 
to  be  a  sitting  duck.  It  is  in  smaller,  more 
conventional  wars  that  they  stiU  have  use. 
The  United  States  does  have  .some  new 
."hips  ard  stUl  has  some  advantar;es  In  elec- 
tronics and  anti-submarine  warfare.  But 
that  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  is  shrink- 
ing and  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  fleet  has 
to  be  .ecogn!i.ed  as  an  aggressive  rather 
than  defensive  development. 

There  could  be  some  Western  advantages 
In  the  development  of  navy  and  other  forces 
among  some  Mldea.-^t  nation.^  since  the  Rus- 


sians are  keen  on  getting  a  strong  force  lu 
th©  Indian  ocean  where  all  that  vital  oil 
comes  from.  But  these  nations  are  not  our 
constant  allies,  as  the  West  Germans  and 
British  are.  so  the  United  States  has  to  rt-Iv 
on  Its  own  power  and  that  of  NATO.  Ai-.d 
that  power  Is  KracUiaUy  being  ovticoii-.t  m 
man;   arc-;!-;. 


ADAP 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Prtsid'-nt,  I  have 
reviewed  the  joint  statement  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Association  of  St  te  Aviation  Ofli- 
cial'--.  National  Governor's  Conference, 
and  the  Conference  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Transportation  setting  forth 
their  position  foi  a  nev  Federal  airport 
;i!d  piosiam. 

I  generally  cfncui  v.ith  the  concept  set 
forth  in  the  statement.  ITie  States  have 
presented  excellent  evidence  of  their 
cnpability  in  developing  general  aviation 
airports  at  considerable  cost  savings  to 
tile  spon.sors  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Numerou.i  State-?,  through  the 
State  Channeling  Act,  are  administering 
the  entire  airport  aid  program,  including 
air  carrier  airports  and  master  plonning. 
The  States  have  a  closer  relationship 
to  the  sponsors  and  becav.^'e  of  their  air- 
port system  planning  responsibilities  are 
better  QurJifled  to  determine  the  actual 
airport  needs  within  tiieir  States.  Tlrey 
can  contribute  much  to  developing  a  na- 
tional system  of  airports  and  I  highly 
ipcommcnd  that  new  legislation  provide 
for  thee  States,  as  they  develop  tiie  ca- 
pacity, being  dcbignated  to  administer 
the  general  aviation  portion  of  the  new 
ADAP  program. 

The  Governor  of  Indiana,  Otis  Bo  wen. 
has  written  to  Mr.  Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  express- 
ing his  support  of  my  amendment  No.  833 
to  S.  1455.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  P.ecokd, 
as  follows : 

Office  oi  tuc  Governor. 
Iii('.ianapolis,  Ind..  September  9,  li*75. 
Hou.  HoW'Ar.D  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman.    U.S.    Senate,    Su'ocomr.Littee    on 
Aviation.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CHAniMAN:  I  Join  with  you  and 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  in  your  concern 
for  developing   an   equitable  and   dynamic 
ADAP  Program. 

I  am  especially  heartened  by  your  con- 
sideration of  Senator  Hartke's  amendment 
which  sponsors  an  Intermodal  airport  dem- 
onstration project.  We  strongly  believe  that 
South  Bend.  Indiana  would  provide  an  ex- 
cellent national  model  for  such  a  pilot 
project. 

On  another  point  of  consideration  in  the 
development  of  an  ADAP  bill,  I  have  been 
a.ssured  by  Mr.  Henry  Kazimler,  Director, 
Aeronautics  Commission  of  Indiana,  that  the 
State  of  Indiana  Is  well  able  to  administrate 
th©  general  aviation  portion  of  the  ADAP 
Program.  Even  though  we  have  been  slow  to 
start,  this  In  no  way  reflects  our  current 
vital  concern  and  major  effort  In  developing 
a  viable  aeronautical  program  now. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportimlty  to  submit 
this  testimony  In  this  manner  to  the  United 
State  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ons  B.  BowEN,  M.D., 

Oovemor. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  REFORM  ACT  OP  1975 
iS.  1)   RELATING  TO  INTRUDERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  re- 
cently a  syndicated  news  article  by  Jack 
C.  Landau,  of  the  Newhouse  News  Serv- 
ice which  appeared  in  several  news- 
papers across  the  countiy  stated  that 
S  1.  the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act 
of  1975,  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  "would  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  a  citizen  to  shoot  a 
night-time  prowler  on  the  spot."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  as 
published  in  September  2  i.ssue  of  the 
Birmhigham  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Administration  Backs  Bill  To  Make  .Shoot- 
ing   iNTRtTDERS    U.S.    CRIMI: 

(By  Jack  C.  Landau) 

Washington. — As  Congress  goes  into  ses- 
sion this  month,  it  will  debate  a  bill  which 
would  make  it  a  federal  crime  for  a  citizen 
to  ,^hoot  a  night-time  prou'ler  on  the  spot. 

Under  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code,  a  citizen  would  be  justi- 
fied in  using  deadly  force  against  nu  Intruder 
only  If  the  cltisien  was  reasonably  certain 
that  he  or  his  family  were  in  danger. 

The  bill,  which  is  supported  by  the  Ford 
administration  and  a  coalition  of  Repijblican 
and  Democratic  senators.  vvo\ild  negate  the 
widely  held  belief  that  a  person  can  .shoot 
a  iiif;ht-time  prowler  with  no  questions 
asked. 

Tliere  is  considerable  debut-e  arising  over 
this  provision  of  the  proposed  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Act  of  1975.  The  -American 
Bar  Association  (AB.\)  at.  it.s  annual  meeting 
last  month  voted  to  oppose  tlie  provision. 

The  home  defen.se  .section  states  that  a 
citiiien  In  his  home  can  be  convicted  of 
mtu-dering  an  Intruder  tinless  the  citizen  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  "deadly  force" 
was  "reasonably  required  to  protect"  him  or 
his  family  "frcm  risk  of  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury." 

Tlie  bill  also  states  tlmt  the  resident  could 
be  convicted  if  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
retreating  (to  another  part  of  his  house) 
with  complete  .safety  to  hini.self  and  others  " 
before  shooting  a  prowler. 

It  also  would  be  a  crime  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  resident  to  use  "deadly  force"  to 
stop  a  night-time  prowler  from  taking  away 
"personal  property"  such  as  jewelry  or  a  TV 
set,  or  from  damaging  his  home. 

There  Is  some  debate  over  whether  the  pro- 
posed federal  law  on  defense  of  a  person's 
family  and  property  from  an  intruder  merely 
re-states  existing  law  or  amend.s  ti  in  favor 
of  the  prowler. 

A  Senate  subcomnuttee  report  on  the  bill 
states  that  the  ban  on  shooting  an  intruder 
unless  the  resident  decides  it  is  rea.souably 
necessary  to  protect  life  (but  not  property) 
Is  an  "accurate  statement  of  existing  law"  as 
Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
states. 

But  a  well-known  Washiiigton  attorney, 
Northcut  Ely,  says  that  the  provision  goes 
beyond  most  state  lawn. 

"How  do  you  know  whelht-r  some  per.son 
prowling  around  In  your  house  at  night  is 
going  to  barm  your  family?"  he  asks.  "Do 
you  Interview  him?  Do  you  first  ask  him 
whether  he  Is  going  to  rob  yoti  or  kidnap 
you  before  you  shoot  him?" 

Another  lawyer  said  It  was  his  under.stand- 
Ing  that  the  law  la  most  st«i;es  permitted 


the  use  of  "deadly  force"  against  a  person 
who  "breaks  and  ent<r3  the  home  at  any 
time." 

Several  states  such  as  New  York  have 
changed  their  laws  to  require  "safe  retreat" 
rather  than  shooting  but  several  lawyers  said 
the  law  is  not  working. 

What  reportedly  happens  is  that  the  home 
dweller  who  shoots  the  Intruder  testifies 
that  he  thought  the  Intruder  went  for  a  gun 
or  made  a  menacing  movement — and  most 
Juries  tend  to  believe  him. 

However,  some  lawmakers  are  concerned 
that  Juveniles — without  any  intention  to  do 
serious  harm — have  been  shot  on  the  spot 
by  frightened  citizens  overreacting  to  night- 
time vandalism. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  statement  is 
calculated  to  create,  and  obviously  has 
created  with  some  people,  an  erroneous 
and  prejudicial  impression  regarding  the 
provisions  of  S.  1.  His  statements  by  Im- 
plication, at  least,  certainly  give  the  im- 
pression, first,  that  the  bill  would  expand 
Federal  criminal  jurisdiction  into  an 
area  that  is  traditionally  and  constitu- 
tionally within  the  purview  of  and  which 
is  governed  by  State  law;  and  second, 
that  the  bill  would  restrict  or  lessen  each 
citizen's  legal  right  to  use  such  force  as 
may  appear  to  him  to  be  reasonably  nec- 
essai-y,  under  tlie  circumstances,  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  his  family  from  an  in- 
truder in  his  home. 

These  accusations  and  implications  by 
Mr.  Landau  are  quite  inaccurate.  The 
bill  does  neither.  In  all  homes  throughout 
America,  except  those  on  Federal  reser- 
vations, the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  home  is  located  would  apply  and  not 
the  provisions  of  S.  1.  I  am  confident 
that  the  author  of  the  article  and  the 
lawTers  he  consulted  know  this. 

So,  whatever  protection  State  laws 
now  provide  to  their  respective  citizens  in 
this  area  will  remain  applicable.  Such 
protection  as  citizens  now  have  under 
their  respective  State  laws  will  remain 
the  same  if  the  present  provisions  of 
S.  1  should  be  enacted  into  law.  Tlie  only 
instance  in  which  the  provisions  of  S.  1 
would  be  applicable  is  in  cases  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  Its  provisions  would  in 
no  way  apply  or  change  the  present  law 
with  respect  to  prosecutions  in  State 
courus. 

In  Federal  jurisdictions,  the  bill  sim- 
ply imdertakes  the  codification  of  pres- 
ent Federal  law  as  it  has  been  judicially 
developed  over  many  ycai-s. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Landau,  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
this  article,  states : 

However,  some  lawmakers  are  concerned 
that  juveniles — withotit  any  intention  to  do 
serious  harm — have  been  shot  on  the  .spot 
by  frightened  citi/tn.s  over-reacting  to  night- 
thne  vandalism. 

Of  course,  if  the  Congre.ss  wishes  to 
legalize  that  kind  of  shooting  on  tlie 
spot  in  Federal  jurisdictions — notwith- 
standmg  the  absence  of  any  threat  of 
death  or  serious  bodily  injury — It  can 
do  so  by  amending  the  bill  accordingly. 

The  bill  simply  should  be  considered 
fairly.  It  should  be  fidly  debated,  appro- 
priately amended,  and  then  passed  or 
rejected  on  Its  merits.  It  should  not  be 
defeated,  becau.se  of,  or  become  the  vic- 


tim of  Inaccurate  and  prejudicial  state- 
ments or  eiToneous  and  unwaiTanted 
interpretations. 


THE  NIGHT  PROWLER  PROVISIONS 
OF  S.   1 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN)  in  conecting  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  seems  to  have 
arisen  respecting  use  of  force  against  a 
night  prowler  under  pending  Senate  bill 
8.  1.  He  has  outlined  the  misimpression 
in  his  remarks  today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  contrary 
to  the  misimpression,  the  bill  permits  the 
use  of  a  firearm  to  protect  against  an  in- 
truder or  prowler  except,  of  course,  in  a 
situation  where  it  would  be  clear  to  any 
reasonable  man  e\en  in  tlie  heat  of  the 
situation  that  no  danger  to  the  life  or 
limb  of  persons  rightfully  on  the  prem- 
ises was  involved,  as,  for  example,  where 
the  intruder  is  recognized  as  an  intoxi- 
cated neighbor  coming  in  by  mistake,  or 
a  newsboy  accidentally  coming  into  tiie 
house  by  stumblmg  through  the  door. 

The  bill  merely  carries  forward  what 
has  always  been  the  law.  The  right  to  use 
deadly  force  against  a  prowler  Is  justified 
as  an  exercise  of  the  right  to  protect  life 
or  limb,  a  threat  to  which  is  inherent  in 
the  typical  case  of  an  unauthorized 
prowler  in  the  night.  The  homeowner  or 
landowner  is  judged  based  on  what  rea- 
sonably appeared  to  be  the  situation, 
rather  than  what  it  may  actually  have 
been.  Similarly,  there  will  normally  be 
no  duty  to  retreat  in  tliese  situations.  a.s 
retreat,  if  applicable  at  all,  is  required 
only  where  it  would  be  apparent  to  the 
defender  ui  the  heat  of  the  circum- 
stances that  retreat  would  be  i>erfectly 
safe  to  himself  and  others. 

One  further  point:  The  bill's  pro- 
visions on  this  matter  apply  to  areas  oi 
direct  Federal  responsibility.  Hence,  the 
average  homeowner  or  renter,  or  busi- 
ness owner,  will  be  governed  not  by  these 
provisions,  but  by  the  law  of  his  particu- 
lar State,  as  always,  which  has  in  no  way 
been  changed  by  the  criminal  code  bill. 


PROPER  OVERSIGHT  OF  CIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident.  o 
timely  editorial  entitled  "CIA  Target  of 
Overkill"  appeared  in  the  September  2, 
1975,  is.sue  of  the  Aiken  Standard  news- 
paper of  Aiken,  S.C.  This  editorial  wisely 
points  out  that  while  Congress  and  the 
administration  have  a  responsibility  in 
properly  managing  the  CIA,  present  in- 
vestigations and  overexposure  in  the 
press  are  damaging  this  ntal  Agency. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  special  Senate 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  a  like 
group  in  the  House  will  proceed  with  spe- 
cial care  in  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  present  mandate  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanunous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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CIA  Tabget  op  Overkhi:, 
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Sen.  Frank  Ctiurch.  tha 
c<t  the  congressional  committees 
Ing  the  activities  of  ths  Central 
Agency  recently  compared  that 
to  a  "rogtie  elephant  charging 
trol.' 

More   recently   many   responsllfe 
have  begun  to  compare  the 
(he  activities  of  the  CIA  with 
hunts  of  the  McCarthy  era  In  the 

Bath  evaluations  have   vaildlt  ,■ 
Us  own  context,  each  In  Its  own 

In  some  respects  CIA  has  beh^v 
rogue  elephant,  although  not  of 
In  Its  heyday  the  agency  violated 
by  spying  on  Americans  within 
States  of  America.  It  succiunbed 
from  the  White  House  to  take 
proper  activities.  It  xiudoubtedly 
in  more  than  a  few  revolutions 
there.  And  there  were  probably 
It  even  discussed  the  possible 
of  foreign  leaders. 

However,  that  Is  all  in  the  pHst 
at  the  worst,  its  Irresponsibilities 
gresslons  were  accompanied  by 
telllgence  activity  of  incalculabl( 
the  nation.  Today  the  CIA  is 
morale  is  sapped,  its  ability  to 
Is   damaged   and,   as   Secretary' 
James  Schlesinger  said  recently 
of  Information  available  to  the 
Ing  up. 

In  this  context  the  continuing 
of  the  agency — particularly  in  th< 
of  congressional  hearings,  where 
drama   has   more   weight    with 
than  a  voluminous  report  a  year 
that  few  will  bother  to  read — is 
of  the  McCarthy  era. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  Investigs^t 
kill  at  Its  worst.  The  question  r 
whether  the  CIA  can  be  bridled 
trolled  by  Congress,  but  whether 
from  the  ashes.  And  that  brings 
slon  to  the  centraJ  point  of  whether 
a  CIA  at  all.  We  cant  recall  thai 
severest  critic  of  the  agency  has 
we  do  not. 

Whatever  its  fallings,  the  funct 
CIA  are  vital  to  our  national 
agency  of  that  sort  is  essential 
the  president  and  the  defense 
the  Information  they  need  both 
intelllgeut  foreign  policy  and  to 
the  security  of  the  citizens  of 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  himself  the  he|id 
CIA  recently,  reminded  us  that 
other  way  to  obtain  the  Intelllgenc  i 
Satellites    are    Inadequate    because 
graphs   do   not   think   and,   as 
noted,  they  do  not  reveal  intentic^ 

The  message  that  he  left  with 
Investigators    merits   the 
every   American  who  believes 
been  wronged  by  the  CIA,  or  that 
Institutions  have   been   subverted 
activities. 

We  tend  to  forget,  Mr. 
"that  the  most  valuable  of  soclil 
services  that  a  society  can  provl<  le 
citizens  is  to  keep  them  alive  and 

Put  another  way,  we  can  and 
Blst  that  the  CTA  not  have  the 
right  to  open  our  mail — but  we 
do  nothing  that  sacrifices  our  rlghjt 
private  mall  In  the  first  place. 

We  should  also  remember  that 
must  set  the  rules  by  which  the  CIA 
we  will  lose  the  gEtme  every  time 
slst  upon  using  padded  gloves  whl^; 
poneuts  are  using  brass  knuckles 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY:    193d-75 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidei  t 
security  is,  without  question,  orje 
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Nation's     most     Important     legislative 
achievements. 

Today  social  security  affects  almost 
every  American  family. 

Nearly  32  million  persons  now  receive 
retirement,  survivor,  or  disability  bene- 
fits. Of  this  total,  19.3  million  are  retired 
workers  and  spouses.  The  remaining 
beneficiaries  include  5.6  million  widowed 
mothers  and  children;  3.9  million  aged 
widows,  widowers,  and  parents;  and  2.9 
million  disabled  workers  and  spouses. 

Social  security  has  become  the  last 
feoiarantee  of  family  security. 

Last  month  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  Wayne  State  University  com- 
memorated the  40th  anniversai-y  of  so- 
cial secui'ity. 

The  conference,  which  was  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  provided  an  opportunity  to  view 
social  secm-lty  from  three  vantage  points : 
past,  present,  and  future. 

Several  exceptional  presentations  were 
made  by  persons  with  a  long-standing 
interest  in  social  security. 

One  particularly  noteworthy  example 
was  a  paper  delivered  by  Wilbui-  Cohen — 
one  of  the  original  architects  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act;  later  a  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
now  dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Education. 

Ml-.  President.  I  commend  Dean  Co- 
hen's speech  on  'Social  Secuiity:  1935- 
75"  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Social  Security:  1935-75 
(By  WUbur  J.  Cohen) 
Forty  years  ago,  on  a  warm  afternoon,  Au- 
gust 14,  1935,  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  affixed  his  signature  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  the  Cabinet  room  of  the 
White  House.  At  that  time  he  said  that  the 
Act  was  "a  cornerstone  in  a  structure  which 
is  being  buUt  but  is  by  no  means  complete." 
The  Social  Security  Act  was  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  pieces  of  social  legislation  ever 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  Its  pa&sage  marked 
both  the  end  of  a  long  struggle  for  protect- 
ing and  enhancing  human  rights  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  social  reform. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  "social  se- 
curity" is  employed  to  Identify  the  broad 
range  of  programs  covered  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  But  in  popular  parlance 
through  the  years  it  has  come  to  be  particu- 
larly Identified  with  the  Old  Age  Insurance 
Program  (now  Old  Age,  Siu-vlvors,  Disability, 
and  Health  Insurance).  When  the  man  on 
the  street  today  says  social  security,  he  may 
be  referring  to  the  specific  program  of 
OASDHI  or  he  may  t>e  referring  to  the  gen- 
eral Objective  of  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide income  insurance. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  lives  of  every  one  oi  the 
216  mllUon  citizens  in  the  United  States 
presently  is  affected  by  the  social  security 
program.  Today,  over  100  mUlion  people  have 
worked  long  enough  In  employment  covered 
by  the  Social  Security  Act  to  be  insured  for 
benefits,  and  over  31  million  individuals 
regularly  receive  such  benefits  each  month. 
In  addition,  several  million  individuals  re- 
ceive weekly  unemployment  insurance  t>ene- 
flts,  some  11  million  pei-sons  receive  welfare 
checks  each  month,  another  4  million  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  persons  receive  supple- 
mental security  income,  some  25  million  per- 
sons receive  aid  from  Medicaid,  and  millions 


of  others  receive  social  services  and  child 
welfare  services  and  have  their  medical  bills 
paid  for  through  the  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Social  security  has  become  an  accepted 
part  of  "the  establishment."  But  the  accept- 
ance of  social  security  was  slow  in  coming. 
The  United  States  was  the  last  of  the  major 
Industrial  nations  to  work  out  a  social  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  and  needy. 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  a  generri- 
tlon  or  two  ahead  of  us. 

SMALL   STEPS BIG   LEAP 

•Mthough  the  desperate  economic  depres- 
sion of  1929-1933  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  enactment  of  the  1935  Social  Security 
Act,  reformers  like  Professor  Henry  Seager 
and  John  R.  Commons  and  I.  M.  Rublnow 
and  Abraham  Epstein  had  been  advocating 
something  of  the  sort  for  more  than  two 
decades,  and  many  smaU  steps  toward  social 
welfare  were  taken  before  the  big  leap  for- 
ward was  made.  The  movement  for  legi.o- 
latlon  to  provide  ca.sa  benefits  and  medical 
care  for  ln]iu-ed  wcwkmen  began  In  the  first 
decp.de  of  the  20th  century.  The  federal  gov- 
erimient  and  several  states  enacted  state 
workmen's  compensation  laws  immediately 
before  World  War  I,  but  it  took  some  3a 
years  before  the  la«t  state — Mississippi — en- 
acted it  into  law  m  1946.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  there  wao  also  a  demand  for 
state  "mother's  pension"  laws  to  provide  a 
payment  to  families  where  the  breadwinner 
died  or  was  killed  and  left  dcpejideut  chil- 
dren. Immediately  before  World  War  I  there 
was  alio  a  strong  drive  for  the  enactment  ol 
state  health  insm-ance  laws,  which  collapsed 
during  the  wai-  and  post-war  period  of  the 
■20s,  largely  because  of  the  opoosition  ironi 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  ihe 
r.pathy  growing  out  of  affluence.  Right  after 
World  War  I  a  campaign  began  for  tlie  pas- 
sage of  state  old  age  pension  laws,  in  which 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagiss  and  Abraham 
Epstein  took  a  leading  role.  The  need  for 
btato  unemployment  Insurance  laws  also  was 
strongly  voiced  at  that  time.  The  first  un- 
employment insurance  bill  was  proposed  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  In  1916  imder 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Commons  which  en- 
acted the  first  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  In  1931.  All  of  this  agitation  and 
leg Jila  lion  served  as  the  training  ground  for 
the  n.en  and  women  like  Frances  Perkins. 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Edwin  Witt©  and  J. 
Douglas  Brown  who  were  to  become  the 
leaders  In  helping  formulate  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1935. 

Well,  why  wasn't  a  social  security  pro- 
gram— aid  to  the  unemployed,  aid  to  the 
aged,  aid  to  dependent  children — passed  dur- 
ing the  1920s,  since  it  was  obviously  needed 
so  desperately?  Because,  as  Senator  Wagner 
said,  the  Republican  presidents  of  that  dec- 
ade, Harding,  Coolldge,  and  Hoover,  were 
sincere  believers  in  the  "dogma  of  self-re- 
liance and  individual  thrift,"  even  for  those 
who  were  too  old  or  too  young  to  work  and 
therefore  could  not  save.  The  Republican 
administrations  were  supported  in  this 
phUosophy  by  the  nation's  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  manufacturing  associations, 
who  advocated  individual  responsibility  for 
t.eeting  the  risks  of  old  age.  unemployment, 
and  ill  health.  Compulsory  contributions 
against  time  of  need — the  cornerstone  and 
the  strength  of  the  present  social  security 
program — was  viewed  as  "un-American.' 
They  were  also  Joined  in  this  philosophy 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
did  not  officially  change  its  position  and  sup- 
port social  insurance  untu  1932. 

Federal  aid  to  encourage  state  luiemploy- 
ment  insurance  and  state  old  age  assistance 
plans  became  a  key  Issue  in  Congress  in 
1934  and  might  well  have  become  law  in  that 
v-!ar.  Presidpn*:  Roosevelt  decided,  however. 
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on  the  advice  of  Frances  Perkins  and  Harry 
Hopkhis,  to  seize  the  historic  moment  to 
broaden  this  to  a  wider  range  of  programs 
:  'id  alternatives. 

F(TLL    SPEED    AHEAD 

In  .Tune,  1934,  FDR  created  the  Committee 
i);i  Economic  Security  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  him  for  a  comprehensive 
.'tDciixl  security  program.  The  chairman  cf 
ihe  committee  was  Frances  Perkins,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  other  members  were: 
Henry  Morgentha\i,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Homer  Cummlngs,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
t\ire;  and  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administrator.  Professor  Edwin 
Witte  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  committee.  Arthur 
J.  Altmeyer  was  chairman  of  the  technical 
board.  There  was  an  advL^^ory  committee  rep- 
resenting labor,  employers,  and  the  general 
public,  which  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Frank  P.  Graham,  then  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  later  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

I  was  a  young  research  assistant  to  Profes- 
sor Witte,  doing  all  sorts  of  chores.  Among 
my  assignments  were  tliose  involving  the 
.studying  of  social  security  prcgi'ams  in  for- 
eign countries.  analyi^Uig  U.S.  experience  with 
state  old  age  assistance  plans,  collecting 
economic  data  on  various  programs,  and  at- 
tending the  public  hearings  so  as  to  bring 
back  to  the  conunlttee  information  about 
the  arguments  and  issues  which  most  con- 
cerned the  members  of  Congress. 

A  significant  development  which  occurred 
duruig  the  consideration  of  the  committee's 
proposals  was  the  issuance  of  a  statement  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  November  14,  1934, 
.saying  he  might  defer  consideration  of  the 
old  age  insurance  proposal  to  some  future 
date,  when  it  had  been  more  fully  thought 
out.  After  much  debate  and  discussion  of  this 
statement,  any  doubts  that  the  President  had 
were  overcome,  and  an  old  age  insurance 
proposal  was  Included  in  the  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  hhn  In  1935.  We  didn't  call  it  "In- 
surauc*"  then  for  fear  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  might  hold  that  the  enactment  of  an 
"insurance"  plan  was  unconstitutional. 

The  historic  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  was  transnUtted  to  Con- 
gress on  January  17,  1935,  and  the  Economic 
Security  bill  was  Introduced  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  tlie  Senate  on 
the  same  day.  RolDert  L.  Doughton,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  David  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  House.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  Sr..  introduced  it  In  tlie 
Senate. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  obstacles  which  had 
to  be  overcome  was  obtaining  approval  from 
Congress  of  the  legislation.  The  bill  which 
President  Roosevelt  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress was  an  omnibus  measure  consisting  of 
a  number  of  diflfereut  programs.  Tlie  two 
mast  popular  provisions  related  to  Federal 
grants  for  old  age  assistance  and  the  Federal 
measures  to  stimulate  states  to  enact  state 
unemployment  Insurance  laws.  The  provi- 
Eions  for  establishing  a  national  system  of 
old  age  benefits  were  the  least  weil-kuown 
and  the  most  controversial  aspects  of  the 
proposed  bill.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to  doubts 
about,  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  system 
and  also  because  of  the  financial  questions 
raised  by  such  a  gigantic  and  loug-iariee 
plan. 

ItD£R.VL  GOVEKNMLKT   TO   THE   KKSCL'E 

Thomas  H.  Eliot,  one  of  the  lawyers  respoTi- 
6ll>le  for  drafting  the  original  legislation,  is 
credited  with  the  strategic  idea  of  arranging 
toe  ijlii  so  that  the  first  title  dealt  with  fed- 
c!  d  grants  for  old  age  assistance.  This  wa.s  a 
Popular  and  well  accepted  provision  which 
had  been  discussed  in  Congress  in  previous 
ye&rs   and  which,   in   fact,  was   one   of   the 
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major  reasons  why  social  security  legislation 
was  so  well  received.  Many  of  the  state  and 
local  old  ago  assistance  programs  were  in 
virtual  bankruptcy  or  inoperative;  therefore 
the  proposal  to  provide  federal  grants  to  the 
aged  was  widely  heralded  by  governors, 
mayors  and  those  older  people  who  were  on 
The  relief  rolls — and  by  members  of  Congress, 

In  order  to  expedite  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation, the  Administration  made  a  rather  un- 
usual request — to  which  Congress  acceded — 
to  have  both  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees conduct  public  hearings  simultaneously. 
This  rare  procedure  has  almost  never  been 
followed  since,  primarily  because  the  Consti- 
tution gives  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
power  to  initiate  tax  laws,  and  the  Senate 
will  not  consider  such  legislation  until  the 
House  has  acted  upon  It.  Consequently,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  it  has  taken  two  years 
lor  any  far-reaching  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  pass  both  House.s  of 
the  Congress. 

Aside  from  being  bucked  by  a  hard  core  of 
the  "self-reliant"  Republicans,  one  aspect  of 
federal  aid  to  the  states  was  opposed  by  a 
small  number  of  Southern  Democrats  who 
were  hypersensitive  then — as  now — to  what 
they  viewed  as  an  Intrusion  of  the  federal 
government  Into  states'  rights.  One  provision 
dropped  from  the  original  legislation,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  requirement  that  state  old 
age  assistance  programs  must  meet  a  min- 
imum federal  standard  of  "health  t-nd  de- 
cency."' 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr.,  chairman  oi  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  discovered 
that  phrase  in  the  bill.  He  denoimced  it  as  an 
invasion  of  states'  rights;  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  his  view,  had  no  right  to  tell  the 
states  what  was  "healthy  and  decent. "  Sen- 
ator Byrd  was  a  powerful  man  so  the  pluttse 
was  stricken. 

Another  famous  Southeruer  who  caused  us 
considerable  anguish  was  Senator  Huey  Long 
of  Louisiana,  who  had  his  own  program — 
called  "share  the  wealth"  and  "every  man  a 
King " — so  named  because  the  aim  of  it  was 
to  strip  rich  people  of  thehr  rlchea  and  turn 
them  o\et  to  the  poor.  Long  was  determined 
to  ptish  the  notion  for  all  it  was  worth  in  the 
hopes  that  he  might  be  a  serious  dark  horse 
Presidential  candidate  in  1936.  By  holding  a 
one-man  filibuster  on  the  last  night  of  the 
Senate  session  of  Congress,  In  1936,  he  man- 
aged to  temporarily  deprive  the  social  secu- 
rity program  of  initial  funding  until  Febru- 
ary, 1936. 

On  the  other  h.tnd,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
.Senator  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi  and 
Representative  Robert  L.  Doughton  of  North 
Carolina,  the  federal  old  age  Insiu-auce  pro- 
visions would  never  have  become  lav.  The 
AFL  and  several  key  employers  supported 
both  the  old  age  insm-ance  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  provisions.  Insurance  com- 
panies were  sUeut  about  tliese  programs 
during  the  1935  legUlative  consideration 
although  several  actuaries  from  private  In- 
surance companies  aided  in  the  lormuiatiou 
of  the  1935  plan. 

OIE-HARO    DISSENTEBS 

Gi\tn  the  depths  of  tlie  Depression  in 
which  this  legislation  was  being  developed, 
few  members  of  Congress,  even  if  Ideologi- 
cally opposed  to  social  security,  could  afford 
to  stand  up  against  it  publicly.  Help  for  old 
people — half  of  whom  were  Insolvent — was 
the  kind  of  cause  that  ranked  with  mother 
and  country  and  flag  in  its  automatic  ap- 
peal. Open  opposition  came  only  from  some 
of  the  die-hard  Republicans  such  as  Robert 
F.  Rich  of  Pennsylvania,  who  called  Roose- 
velt a  "Socialist"  for  advocating  social  re- 
forms, and  Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York,  who 
suggested  that  the  day  might  come  when 
Roosevelt  would  have  to  be  Impeached  for 
\  iolathig  the  Constitution. 

Soon  after  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
pas.sed  in  1935,  some  of  the  uM-line  Repub- 


licans began  gearing  up  to  radically  cliange 
the  program  before  It  could  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1937,  when  the  payroll  tax  was 
to  commence.  These  Republicans  were  espe- 
cially eager  to  make  capital  of  the  program 
in  the  Presidential  election  year  of  193G.  The 
OOP  candidate,  Alfred  Landon,  though  per- 
sonally a  fairly  progressive  Republican  for 
that  day.  embraced  tlie  antisocial  security 
campaign  which  was  fostered  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee. 

The  GOP  campaign  was  simple:  The  f.ov- 
ernmeiit,  U  left  hi  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
crats, would  take  away  part  of  tlie  workers' 
aheady  meager  paychecks  and  might  licvcr 
give  it  back.  In  the  last  fortnight  of  the  cam- 
paign, industrialists  began  distributing  no- 
tices in  the  payroll  envelopes  of  employees 
all  over  theli'  factories  that  carried  the  fright- 
ful message:  You're  Sentenced  to  a  Weekly 
Pay  Reduction  lor  All  Your  Working  Life. 
You'll  Have  to  Serve  the  Sentence  UiJles.s 
You  Help  Reverse  It  November  3. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  devel- 
oped propaganda  literatiu'e  which  attempted 
to  scare  the  American  worker  about  these 
payroll  taxes  by  making  the  propaganda  ap- 
peal- as  though  It  officially  came  from  ihe 
Social  Security  Board  in  Washington.  Some 
of  these  attacks  were  developed  as  inserts 
which  were  put  into  the  payroll  envelopes 
of  workers  the  week  before  the  election.  One 
of  the  cruder  Inserts  read: 

"Effective  January,  1973,  we  are  compc-lled 
by  a  Roosevelt  "New  Deal"  law  to  make  a  1 
percent  deduction  from  your  wages  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  Government.  Finally,  this  may 
go  as  high  as  4  percent.  You  might  get  tills 
money  back  but  only  If  Congress  decides  to 
make  the  appropriation  for  the  ptirpose. 
There  Is  NO  guarantee.  Decide  before  No- 
\  ember  3 — election  day — whether  or  not  \o\\ 
wish  to  take  these  chances." 

As  the  campaign  went  along,  Landon  be- 
came increasingly  enthusiastic  about  the 
crusade — or  as  enthusiastic  as  he  ever  be- 
came about  anything.  In  a  campaign  speech 
he  gave  in  Milwaukee  on  September  27,  1936, 
he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  attacking  old 
age  Insurance  as  a  "cruel  hoax"  and  "a  fraud 
on  the  working  man."  By  the  end  of  his 
campaign  he  had  started  picturing  the  social 
security  program  as  federal  oppression.  In 
one  of  the  last  major  speeches  of  his  cam- 
paign, in  St.  Louis,  he  conjured  up  this  scarv 
picture:  "Imagine  the  field  opened  to  fed- 
eral snooping.  Are  these  twenty-six  million 
going  to  be  fingerprinted?  Are  their  photo- 
graphs going  to  be  kept  on  file  in  a  Washing- 
ton office?  Are  they  going  to  have  identifica- 
tion tags  put  around  their  necks?" 

THE   "dog    TAC"    smear 

Some  spokesmen  for  the  GOP  expanded 
this  Imagery  and  warned  of  an  actual  metal 
dog  tag  that  workers  would  be  required  to 
wear  around  their  necks.  The  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  said 
that  the  only  humanity  Roosevelt  would 
show  would  be  to  have  these  dog  tags  made 
of  stainless  steel  so  they  wouldn't  dlicolor 
'he  workers'  skin. 

Hearst  newspapers,  very  much  for  Landon, 
had  Page  One  stories  wiili  headlines  such 
as  "Do  You  Want  a  Tag  and  a  Number  in 
the  Name  of  False  Security?" 

The  employer.,,  the  Republican  Nationn! 
Committee  and  the  Hearst  newspapers  com- 
pletely mkjudged  the  voters.  Whereas  they 
thought  the  average  man  would  rebel  against 
ihe  so-called  "pay  cut"  which  would  occur 
because  of  the  new  payroll  taxes,  the  re- 
action of  the  workers  at  that  time  was  that 
if  employers  were  suddenly  so  solicitous  of 
their  welfare  there  must  be  something  right 
about  old  age  Insurance.  As  a  result  there 
was  very  little  defection  by  the  worklngman 
to  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate . 
and  with  Landon's  overwhelming  defeat  In 
1936.  there  came  an  endorsement  by  the 
\oters  of  the  Roo.se velt  .social  secitrity  pro- 
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gram.  This  electoral  support  was 

important  Impact  as  well  In  helping: 

vtnee  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

of  interpreting  the  law  as  beiug  Jconstltu- 

tioiial. 

This  Indeed  was  the  next  major 
be    overcome:    namely,    obtaining 
prnvHl  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
the  constitutionality  of  both  the 
benefits    program    and    th» 
compensation  program.  I  remembei 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  oral 
on  the  case.  The  government's 
brilliantly   expounded   by   a   your|? 
named    Charles    Wyzanski,    who 
came — and  still  Is — a  Federal 
in  Boston.  He  argued  his  case 
and  handled  himself  with  great 

But    an    even    more    memorable 
(which  I  had  the  privilege  to 
the  handing  down  by  the  Supreme 
Its  decision  upholding  the  con&tlt 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  act. 
the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday,  Maj 
with  John  O.  Winant,  a  former 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
the  Chairman  of  the  Social 
and  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  who 
man  when  Mr.  Winant  resiguued  in 
tlon  at  Mr.  Landon's  attack  on 
rlty.  We  heard  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo 
majority  decision  of  the  Coiu-t 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  I  can 
ber  many  of  the  words  he  spoke 
were  like  poetry.  Coimnenting  on 
surance,  he  said : 

"Needs   that   were  narrow   or 
century  ago  may  be  interwoven  ii 
with  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 
critical  or  urgent  changes  with  the 
Congress  did  not  improvise  a 
it  found  that  the  award  of  old 
would   bo   conducive   to  the 
fare.  .  .  .  The  number  of  persons  in 
States  65  years  of  age  and  over  is 
proportionately  as  well  as 
is  even  more  important,  the  number 
persons  unable  to  take  care  ol 
growing  at  a  threatening  pace, 
lem  Is  plainly  national  in  area  ai 
sion." 

I   recall   walking   down    the   si 
Supreme  Court  building  hi  a  glow 
with  Mr.  Winant  and  Mr.  Altmeye 
hoped  and  prayed  for  this  day.  and 
It  occurred  it  was  still  unbeliev 
When  I  came  back  to  the  office.  1 
Mr.  Altmeyer's  approval  to  send 
to  the  staff  stating  that  because 
cision  we  could  now  call  the  old 
program  "old  age  Insurance"  and 
now  call  the  unemployment 
program    "unemployment 
American  public  was  and  still  Is 
minded  and  opposed  to  welfare,  ' 
and  "hand-outs."  Although  masiv 
who  are  opposed  to  the  level  of 
methods  of  financing  the  OASDH 
claim  the  system  is  not  insurance 
clearly  wrong  since  the  program 
criteria  for  insurance  set  out  by 
experts  and  organizations. 

ROOSEVELT    THE    INNOV.VTt' 

Although  Roosevelt's  program 
niflcant  break  with  the  past,  the 
and  help  that  consequently  were 
moderate   indeed  to  the  average 
by  any  standard.  Privately.  Preside  i 
velt  sometimes  sounded  much  mo'e 
tionary  than   he  was  in   practice 
occasion  he  said  to  Secretary  Perk 
no  reason  why  every  child,  from  th 
born,  shouldn't  be  a  member  of  the 
curity    system.  ...  I    don't    see 
Cradle  to  the  grave — from  the 
gi-ave  they  ought  to  be  In  a  social 
system." 

The  social  security  program  ha^  been  Ini- 
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proved  and  extended  by  the  Congress  In  ma- 
jor respects  some  15  times  since  the  law  was 
first  enacted  In  1935.  Very  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Some  set-backs  have 
occ\UTed. 

The  original  act  provided  for  only  two 
social  Insurance  programs:  old  age  Insurance 
and  unemployment  insurance.  Over  the  y«ar*, 
additional  insurance  protection  has  been 
added  and  the  program  has  come  to  protect 
the  entire  family.  In  1939,  survivors  insurance 
was  added  which  provided  monthly  life  in- 
surance payments  to  the  widow  and  depend- 
ent children  of  a  deceased  worker.  Today,  the 
face  value  of  this  life  insurance  under  social 
security  is  approximately  a  trillion  dollars 
and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  total  of  all 
private  life  insurance  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  thousands  of  young  people  are 
able  to  go  to  college,  even  though  the  bread- 
winner has  died  or  is  disabled  or  retired  since 
payments  are  now  made  to  the  dependents 
up  to  age  22  If  attending  school. 

Ill  1956,  disability  insurance  was  added 
to  the  program.  Today,  over  1.3  million  dis- 
abled workers  are  getting  disability  benefits. 
An  additional  one  million  persons  receive 
payments  as  the  dependents  of  such  employ- 
ees. The  law  now  provides  medical  insurance 
protection  to  some  22  million  aged  persons 
and  several  million  disabled  persons.  Both 
hoepital  and  physicians'  services  are  covered. 

Regrettably,  there  are  still  some  Americans 
who  are  protected  by  one  or  more  social  se- 
curity programs  and  could  be  drawing  bene- 
fits today — but  don't  know  it.  Nine  out  of  10 
workers  are  covered  under  social  security, 
including  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
self-employed,  the  farmers,  the  farmworkers, 
domestic  help,  and  Just  about  everyone  ex- 
cept certain  government  employees  who  are 
protected  by  separate  systems.  About  90  per- 
cent of  all  people  65  and  over  are  eligible 
under  the  program  and  95  out  of  100  mothers 
and  children  in  the  country  would  be  entitled 
to  monthly  benefits  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  main  breadwinner  in  the  family. 

Monthly  retirement  benefits  are  payable 
In  full  at  the  age  ol  65  and  reduced  benefits 
are  available  as  early  as  age  62.  The  widow 
of  a  worker  covered  by  social  security  can 
draw  full  survivor's  benefits  at  the  age  of 
62,  or  reduced  benefits  as  early  as  60.  Other 
survivors  covered  include  unmarried  children 
under  18  (under  22,  if  they  are  full-time  stu- 
dents); a  widow  at  any  age  if  she  U  caring 
for  a  child  under  18:  a  widow  as  early  as  age 
50  if  she  has  a  severe  di.'^abllity;  dependent 
parents  62  or  over. 

WHERE    DO    WE    GO    FROM    HERf? 

Over  8100  billion  was  paid  out  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  last  year.  Along  with 
other  federal,  state  and  private  pension  and 
social  welfare  nroerams.  the  total  amount 
being  currently  disbursed  exceeds  $15  billion 
a  month — a  significant  volume  of  purchasing 
power  which  has  set  a  floor  under  consumer 
income  and  moderated  the  adverse  economic 
impact  of  the  recession  on  families  and  the 
economy.  Today,  all  income  maintenance 
and  welfare  service  payments  represent  about 
15  percent  of  the  nation's  personal  income^ 
a  far  change  from  1929  or  even  1960! 

Tlie  widespread  acceptance  of  social  secu- 
rity Is  due  In  large  part  to  the  contributory 
earnings-related  social  insurance  philosophy 
which  emphasizes  the  work  ethic  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  has  appealed  to 
both  liberals  and  conservatives,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  and  individuals  in  all  social 
economic  groups.  The  stattxtory  right  to 
earned  benefits  without  recourse  to  welfare 
restrictions  appealed  to  minorities  as  well 
as  the  majority.  The  low  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  program  (only  2%  of  benefits)  and 
the  compassionate,  helpful  and  friendly  at- 
titudes In  the  local  ofiBces  has  made  the  so- 
cial security  program  a  distinctive  and  ac- 
ceptable feature  of  a  free  society. 


But  despit*  the  remarkable  achievements, 
there  are  many  proposals  for  changes  and 
reforms  in  the  program.  Looking  ahead,  the 
number  of  persons  age  65  and  over  will  grov/ 
from  the  present  22  million  to  30  million  by 
the  year  2000  and  50  million  by  the  year  2030. 
We  must  begin  to  consider  how  to  prepare 
our  society  for  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
older  people — perhaps  15  percent  of  the  total 
population.  The  long-run  implications  need 
Imiiginative  consideration.  For  instance, 
cousideration  might  well  be  given  to  increa.se 
the  amount  of  benefits  substantially  (4  or 
5',')  a  year)  for  those  who  delay  retire- 
ment after  age  65.  There  are.  however,  im- 
portant short-rim  changes  needing  prompt 
attention. 

The  most  inmiediate  Congressioujd  action 
is  to  restore  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
OASDI  program.  This  can  be  done  by  increas- 
ing the  maximum  earnings  base  for  con- 
tributions and  benefits  which  is  now  $14,100 
a  year.  Under  the  exlsthig  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  automatic  lncrea'^>e  in  wages, 
this  figure  is  estimated  to  be  about  $17,000 
in  1977.  An  increase  to  about  $24,000  in  1977 
and  succeeding  years  would  result  ui  enough 
additional  Income  to  cover  expected  ex- 
pendltiu'es  in  the  near  future  and  rebuild 
the  reserve  fund.  It  is  essential  that  Congress 
enact  such  legislation  this  year  to  foreclose 
the  anxieties  about  the  future  financing  of 
the  system.  The  1975  refund  of  social  security 
contributions  for  individuals  earning  less 
than  $4,000  should  be  extended. 

The  most  far-reaching  legislation  needed 
Is  the  enactment  of  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan  as  part  of  the  social  security 
system.  This  can  be  done  by  building  upon 
tiie  tried-and-tested  Medicare  program.  In- 
stead of  tryuig  to  put  all  medical  benefits 
for  all  of  the  American  people  into  effect 
at  one  time,  a  .step-by -step  expansion  is 
mo-d  desirable.  The  combined  social  security 
and  health  Insurance  .'y-steni  shotild  be  ii- 
uanctd  by  employers  payiufr  one-third  of 
the  tost,  the  goverunienl  one-tliird,  lud  tht- 
employees  one-third. 

The  existing  discrimination  against  women 
.should  be  eliminated,  especially  that  against 
divorced  women  and  married  working  women 
who  are  not  now  entitled  to  full  benefits.  All 
household  services  should  be  covered,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  non-paid  wife  or  hus- 
band, along  the  lines  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Congresfiwoman  Barbara  Jordan  and  Con- 
gre.ssnian  James  Burke. 

Two  iienefit  improvements  need  to  be  made 
to  take  account  especially  of  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  recession:  (1)  individuals  age 
55  and  over  who  are  totally  disabled  for  their 
reeular  and  cu.stomary  W'ork  should  be  en- 
titled to  benetits;  and  (2)  those  persons  be- 
tween age  60  and  62  should  be  entitled  to 
diaw  their  social  security  benefits  on  an 
actuarially-reduced  amotnit  as  persons  age 
62-65  now  can  do. 

To  assure  that  the  social  security  program 
Is  administered  without  regard  to  political 
effect,  the  program  should  lie  placed  as  it 
was  originally  under  a  three-person  board 
with  terms  of  office  rotated  .so  as  to  assure 
the  political  independence  of  tlie  board 
members. 

The  social  security  pvogrnm  Is  a  sound 
structure  on  which  we  can  build  and  adapt 
to  changing  needs.  It  is  one  of  the  Institu- 
tions we  have  built  with  care  and  intelli- 
gence. We  have  both  the  economic  resources 
and  the  administrative  capacity  to  continue 
to  Improve  it  incrementally  in  relation  to 
our  national  priorities  and  productivity. 

Despite  the  remarkable  progress  made  since 
the  original  act  was  passed,  President  Roose- 
velt's words  to  Frances  Perkins  are  still  per- 
tinent. The  structure  of  social  security  Is 
still  Ijeing  built  and  by  no  means  Is  com- 
plete. The  next  decade  should  produce  still 
further  Improvements  In  the  program. 
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INDL\NA   FARM   BUREAU   COOPER- 
ATIVE ON  OIL  DECONTROL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate over  oil  price  decontrol  continues  to 
rase.  We  have  heard  from  many  quai-- 
tous  on  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  plight  of  the  independent 
refiner  has  not  received  sufficient  atten- 
tion. In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
.'.sriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
Harold  P.  Jordon,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Indiana  Farm  Buieau  Cooper- 
ative, lias  succinctly  stated  the  case  of  the 
independent  refiner.  He  outlines  quite 
clearly  the  potential  effects  of  decontrol, 
including  the  enonnously  increased  com- 
petitive advantage  that  will  flow  to  the 
large  multinational  oil  companies.  Mr. 
Jordan's  testimony  is  valuable  not  only 
because  of  its  insight,  but  because  he 
represents  a  group  that  has  traditionally 
ci3  posed  Government  intervention  in  the 
economy.  I  think  the  arguments  made 
are  ba.sed  upon  an  appreciation  that  the 
advent  of  OPEC  has  fundamentally 
transformed  the  petroleum  market,  na- 
tionally and  internationally. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jor- 
dan's brief  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rncor.D,  as  follows: 

Testimony  op  Harold  P.  Joedan,  GENfe;F.\i. 
Manages  of  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Co- 
opekative  assoclvtlon,  inc.,  before  the 
Senate  Agricultore  and  Fosestrv  Com- 
mittee.    Septeiubee    9,  1975 

I  am  Harold  Jordan.  General  Manager  oi" 
the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  a  f.^rm  supply  and  marketing 
cooperative,  owned  and  controlled  by  77  local 
faixn  cooperatives  which  are.  i;i  turn,  owned 
and  controlled  by  150,000  Indiana  farmers. 

We  market  approximately  30 '.t  of  Indiana- 
produced  grain  and  soybeans  which  move 
through  commercial  channels,  about  50 '"i  of 
the  wool,_  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
eggs  and  'turkeys  produced  by  Indiana  f  aJ'm- 
ers. 

We  also  furnish  Indiana  farmers  from  30 'i. 
to  iO'.n  of  their  feed,  plant  food,  chemicals, 
farm  buildings,  grain  storage  and  drying 
equipment,  over  40 ^t  of  their  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  heating  fuels,  and  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  propane  required  for  grain  drying.  In 
recent  years,  .some  major  oil  companies  have 
withdrawn  from  serving  the  farm  market  in 
some  sections  of  our  state;  and  we  have  at- 
tempted to  supply  the  needs  of  a  number  of 
these  farmers  who  foiu:d  themselves  without 
a  source  of  supply. 

To  supply  the.se  fuels,  we  operate  to  18.000- 
barrels  per  day  refinery  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  Moimt  Vernon,  Indiana,  and  a  230-mlle 
products  pipeline  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
Peru,  Indiana,  with  3  terminals  from  which 
we  deliver  these  fuels  to  approximately  85 
bulk  plants,  owned  by  our  77  member  asso- 
ciations, from  which  these  fuels  are  delivered 
to  farms. 

We  also  operate  over  400  miles  of  crude 
oil  trunk  lines  and  gathering  systems 
throughout  the  Illinois  Bashi  In  both  Illinois 
and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  In  Indiana,  to  ac- 
quire and  deliver  crude  oU  from  independent 
oil  producers'  wells  to  our  refinery. 

For  over  35  years  this  system  has  provided 
a  very  efficient  and  economical  soiu-ce  of  fuels 
for  Indiana  farmers  who  choose  to  use  It. 
It  has,  I  am  sure,  kept  costs  lower,  even  for 
those  farmers  who  bought  their  fuels  from 
other  sources. 

Each  year,  for  the  last  20  years  at  least, 
our  Board  of  Dhectors  has  approved  an  ex- 
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penditure  of  $150,000  to  $400,000  for  "dry 
hole  expense."  This  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  participate  with  "Independent  crude 
oil  producers"  In  htmdreds  of  crude  oU  ex- 
ploration drilling  ventures  to  encourage  In- 
dependent producers,  and  help  discover  and 
produce  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  elusive 
pools  of  oil  to  be  found  In  the  Illinois 
Basin. 

Thi-oughout  most  of  the  35-year  history 
of  our  refinery,  we  have  produced  ourselves, 
and  purchased  from  Independent  producers, 
most  of  the  crude  oil  needed  to  supply  the 
throughput  requirements  of  our  refinery.  In 
recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  rather 
r.apld  decline  In  gross  production  through- 
out tlie  nilnols  Basin;  and  we  have  been 
forced  to  look  elsewhere,  at  the  present  time, 
for  almost  one-half  of  our  crude  oil  requlre- 
me:its. 

Currently,  approximately  85' :  of  the  crude 
oil  which  we  purchase  in  the  Illinois  Basin 
is  either  newly  dtscovered  oil  plus  Its  equiva- 
lent, or  stripper  well  oil,  none  of  which  has 
not  been  affected  by  FEA  price  controls.  We 
are  currently  paying  $12.40  per  barrel,  f.o.b., 
the  well  for  this  oil  and  our  current  average 
cp.t  of  all  crude  oil  delivered  to  the  refinery 
is  *10.79  per  barrel,  as  compared  to  an  aver- 
age cost  of  S3.62  per  barrel  3  years  ago. 

While  our  Association  and  Its  members 
basically  oppose  government  regulation  of 
agriculture  and  business,  the  FEA  regula- 
tions, providing  "entitlements"  and  "buy- 
pell"  provisions,  have  (1)  helped  equali/e  the 
burden  of  the  above-described  unprecedented 
precipitous  increases  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  crude  oil  prices  of  the  past  3  years 
between  the  "have"  and  the  "have  not" 
.American  petroleum  refiners;  and  (2)  as.sured 
that  an  adequate  .supply  of  crude  oil  would 
be  available  to  insure  continued  operation  of 
all  United  States  refineries.  Were  It  not  for 
these  provisions  in  the  regulations,  those  few 
companies  (predominantly  major  oil  com- 
panies) who  are  self  sufficient,  or  nearly  self 
sufficient  in  crude  oil  they  refine,  could  have 
had  unprecedented  windfall  profits,  while 
selling  all  petroleum  products  at  substan- 
tially lower  prices  than  those  required  to  re- 
main solvent  by  virtually  all  Independent  re- 
finers and  those  major  refiners  who  are  not 
self  sufficient. 

To  further  demonstrate  this  point:  For  the 
first  7  months  of  this  year,  our  entire  Pe- 
troleum Division  had  direct  net  savings,  be- 
fore Interest  and  administrative  charges,  of 
$842,000.  Oiu-  "entitlementtj"  income  included 
in  the  above  during  tills  period  amounted  to 
$3,756,936.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that  with- 
out the  FEA  entitlements  provision  our  Pe- 
troleum Division  would  have  had  a  loss  of 
$2,914,936,  before  any  financial  or  adminis- 
trative charges. 

If  controls,  which  were  in  effect  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  are  not  reinstated,  therefore,  until 
more  gradual  or  partial  decontrol  measures 
are  enacted.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  previously 
price  controlled  domestic  crude  oil  (about 
40';;  of  domestic  production)  v.'lll  rise  to 
present  imported  and  domestic  released  oil 
prices,  or  nearly  so;  and  either  (1)  prices  of 
petroleum  products  will  rise  very  sharply  and 
provide  a  few  major  oil  companies  with  even 
greater  windfall  profits,  or  (2)  prices  will  re- 
main at.  or  near,  present  levels.  In  which  case 
even  several  major  refiners  and  most  inde- 
pendent refiners.  Including  cooperatives  sup- 
ply a  high  percentage  of  farmers'  needs  in 
many  areas,  will  be  foi'ced  to  discontinue  op- 
erations. The  few  majors  that  survive  could 
not,  if  they  tried,  supply  the  farmers  nor 
other  consumer  needs  if  this  occurred. 

The  chaotic  conditions  which  would  fol- 
low immediately,  and  the  higher  prices  long 
range  which  would  result  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  competition  of  independent  refin- 
ers and  marketers,  would  certainly  not  be  In 
the  best  Interest  of  farmers  and  consumers, 
nor  in  tiie  best  interest  of  our  nation. 

Last  week  I  bad  a  telephone  couversatSoii 


with  the  Pi.-'sldcut  cf  Rock  lUaud  Refuilng 
Company,  the  only  independent  refiner  in  In- 
diana operating  a  refinery  larj^er  than  our 
own.  While  their  source  of  crrd?  oil  and 
tlielr  over-all  situation  la  slightly  different 
from  ovirs,  they  are  similar  in  nuuy  rcEDcc'u=. 
His  concerns  and  concluticns  a.s  to  the  icsult 
and  effect  of  sudden  and  complete  di=.con- 
tinuance  of  petroleum  price  and  allccatlon 
controls  are  in  agreement  with  mine,  and  li;.> 
concerns  ju:^t  as  deep  as  mine.  I  hope  th.-.t 
this  Committee  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  other  inde- 
pendent refiners,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ccrp- 
eratives  you  wiU  have  heard  here  today. 

On  August  28,  I  sent  the  following  tslc- 
gram  to  the  President;  and  I  quote: 

'The  sudden  discontinuance  of  present 
Federal  Energy  regulations  would,  in  our 
opinion,  put  all  farmer  cooperatives  oper- 
ating refineries  to  supply  fiiel  needs  for 
farmers  in  a  very  vulnerable  position.  This 
could  make  It  impossible  for  farmers  to  re- 
ceive adequate  supplies  cf  fuel  to  plant,  cul- 
tivate and  harvest  crops.  This  would  also 
place  major  oil  companies  with  ownership 
of  large  amounts  of  crude  oil  production  and 
reserves  in  a  very  advantageous  position.  It 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  eilmlnati; 
the  competition  of  not  only  cooperatives 
but  any  other  Independent  refiner  or  major 
refiner  not  owning  large  crude  oil  re-erves. 
In  the  short  run  or  long  run.  this  would  n^t 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  America's  farmers 
and  consumers. 

"Therefore,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to 
refrain  from  vetoing  the  bill  recently  passed 
by  Congress  extending  the  present  FEA  regxi- 
latlons  until  such  time  as  orderly  and  grad- 
ual deregulation  can  be  formulated." 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  wi<;. 
dom  to  determine  the  precise  amount  of  de- 
control of  the  petroleum  Industry  which  our 
Government  should  make,  nor  the  precise 
time  over  which  such  decontrol  should  be 
made.  Perhaps  no  one  man  cr  organisation 
has.  I  do  hope  the  information  and  thoughts 
I  iiave  expressed  here  this  morning  do  per- 
suade you  to  oppose  sudden  or  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  controls  of  the  petroleum 
industry. 

Because  I  know  your  time  Is  very  limited.' 
and  because  I  ha\e  appeared  before  you  on 
rather  short  notice,  my  presentation  has  been 
very  brief.  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions,  and  we  would  be  very  willing 
to  furnish  any  specific  Information  which 
you  feel  might  be  helpful  to  you  now,  or  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  this  Com- 
mittee on  a  subject  which  I  feel  Is  most 
vital  to  American  farmers  and  the  produc- 
tion of  food  for  American  consumers,  and  for 
the  continuing  production  of  grains  for  ex- 
ports, which  are,  and  will  continue  to  be  most 
Important  In  maintaining  our  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade. 


NATURAL    GAS    SHORTAGES 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  9 
months  ago.  Just  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  93d  Congress,  we  were  told  that 
consideration  of  natural  gas  legislation 
would  be  the  first  order  of  business  on 
our  return  this  January.  We  are  now  hi 
mid -September,  and  we  have  still  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  most  readily  remedied 
of  our  energy  problems:  namely,  the 
growing  sliortfall  in  the  pi'oduction  of 
domestic  natural  gas  for  commitment  to 
Interstate  pipelines.  I  suspect  this  reflects 
a  continuing  confusion  as  to  the  basic 
facts.  Including  the  most  basic  one  of 
all ;  namely,  whether  or  not  a  shortage  of 
domestic  gas  really  exists.  John  D.  Lof- 
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ton,  Jr.,  has  recently  written  a 
which  he  has  presented  the 
flmiing  the  seriousness  of 
we  face  in  a  manner  that 
vince    any    fairminded 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
oi  inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
o.i  follows: 
I  From  the  Rockv  Mountain   Ne 

19751 
The  Shortage  or  Natoral  G\s 
(By  John  D.  Lolttxi.  Jr 

In    this   month's   Reader 
a.  tide  titled  "Is  There  Really  A 
Natural  Gas?"  roving  editor 
Miller  asks  Congress  to  ponder, 
the  following  "explosive  queitior 
big  energy  companies  creacing  a 
age  to  force  the  price  deregulaiioi 
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But  the  question  i.s  a  dud  I 
wallop  of  a  wet  cherry  boml>  i 
in  one  of  those  fortuitous  ha 
history,  concldent   with  ilie  p  il 
this  article,  the  Congress  has  at; 
nstural  gas  shortage  question. 

In  a  report  to  President  Ford,  the  House 
Government  Operations  Conn  uttee — not 
generally  thought  to  be  a  puppet  of  the  big 
energy  companies — .^ays  tl»at  th  i  expected 
severe  shortages  of  gas  could  cr  (ate  major 
new  unemployment  and  dit-rupt  t  le  nation's 
economic  recovery.  It  says  tliat  Uii  outlook  is 
so  bad  that  "many  area.";  in  the  industrial 
heartland  of  America  will  s>iiiTe|  economic 
disaster  if  there  is  a  severe  winter 

Tlie  report  says  that  Nesv  Yorli  No-.v  Jer- 
sey. Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Kciitinky.  Nortli 
CRrolina  and  West  Virginia  ■  rpn  e-s  pect  major 
cutbacks  of  natural  gas  to  industrj  and  com- 
nierciil  business."  Furthermore: 

"The  economic  liealth  and  nat 
rity  of  the  nation  are  endangered 
the  potential  adverse  effects  on  e 
and  Industrial  production."  11 
report  declares,  "tlje  President 
preventive  action  under  the 
tion  Act  and  other  legal  aut 
Clare  certain  regions  as  potent ia 
disaster  areas  before  the  fact  ai 
the  federal  government's  re4.ourc ; 
iiigly." 

So,  what  about  Mr.  MiUer'a  q 
garding  the  chance  that  tlie  iiidus 
glng  the  figures  "?  Obviously,  a 
but    as    Interior    Secretary    Roge^ 
pointed  out  last  December  in 
Ignored    In   the   Digest    article  — 
Senate  Commerce  Committee: 

"The  continually  recurring  clai 
shortage   is  contrived  has  been 
e\ery  knowledgeable  elTort  to  det 
veracity.  The  same  arguments  ( 
gas  producers  have  underreportec 
serves)  have  been  raised  and  rejec 
six   separate  area   rate   proceedin 
Federal  Power  Commission;  (2i  by- 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Columbia:   (3)   by  the  FUth  and 
ciiit    Courts;     (4)     by    the    tJni 
Supreme    Court;    and    (5)    by 
Power  Commission's  National  Gp 
More  recently — on  July  1  of  this 
Federal    Energy    Administration 
preliminary  report  on  natural  go 
undertaken  In  accordance  with  th 
of  1974  In  which  Congress  orders  t 
"complete  and  independent"  annly 
ducted. 

This  study  shows  that  pruieu  nuural  ga.'- 
reserves,  as  of  December  31,  1974,  were  237 
trillion  cubic  feet,  an  estimate  less  than  twu 
per  cent  higher  than  that  made  bv  |he  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association. 

The  shortage  of  natural  gas  is  \ery  real 
»nd  It  was  cauaed  by  government  r  »gulatlon. 
In  their  study  for  the  BrcK.V.met  In.btitu- 
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tion,  "Energy  Regtilatlon  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,"  MIT  economist  Paul 
MacAvoy  and  Harvard  law  profes.sor  Stephen 
Breyer  found  that  this  shortage  "can  be 
attributed  to  field  price  regulation"  by  the 
FPC.  They  conclude:  "Deregulation  in  all 
likelihood  would  end  the  gas  shortage.  .  .  ." 

In  her  study  for  the  American  Enterprl-io 
Institute.  "The  Natural  Ga.s  Shortage  and  tlie 
Confess,"  .special  assistant  for  legislation  in 
ihe  Energy  Resource  Development  Di\  ision  f-i 
the  FEA,  Patricia  Starratt,  says: 

"To  knowledgeable  people,  the  choice  is 
clear,  and  too  much  tiine^20  years — ha.s  ftl- 
ready  beeu  wasted  In  the  regtUatory  e.\peii- 
nient.  It  has  fuiled  to  meet  consumers'  neec<s 
and  national  needs.  The  time  has  come  to 
close  debate  and  act  decisively.  While  total 
deregulation  is  preferable  to  new  gas  dereg- 
tUation,  hail  a  ioaf  is  better  ih-.iu  no  l<;iif  at 
all." 

Incidentally,  Jnnies  Miller  ought  to  read 
lil'j  own  magazine  more  closely;  he  might 
le:irn  soiiieihing.  Because  Pat  Starratt  wrote 
pretty  much  this  same  thing  over  two  year.s- 
ago  in  an  ajticle  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
titled.  "We're  HMUuing  Out  of  Cms  Need- 
lC!;^ly.  • 

Then  again,  in  Miller's  ca.se  it  probably 
Wduldu'i  matter.  Mrs.  -Starratt  .'«y.s  .she  talked 
witii  him  when  he  was  preparing  his  article 
btii  "he  already  had  his  mind  made  up  "  and 
"was  not  Interested  in  the  truth  " 

But  I  always  thought  the  Digest  was,  which 
if  why  it  is  so  puziiling  that  this  shoddy  piece 
OI  synthetic  sensationalism  ever  saw  the  light 
of  day.  Some  editor  somewiiere  must  have 
ie..l!y   been  asleep  at   the  switch. 


C\SPER       STUDENTS       FIND       THE 
MEANLvIG  OF  'ENERGY  AND  US" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
about  50  students  at  Kelly  Walsh  High 
School  in  Casper,  'Wyo.,  took  part  in  a 
unique  study  of  the  complex  mi.x  of 
energy,  strip  minuig.  and  reclamation 
problems. 

Tlirough  tlie  outstanding  cITorts  of 
three  educators  at  the  school,  the  stu- 
dents saw  how  energy  is  produced  and 
the  environmental  effects  and  demands 
of  that  production. 

The  students  produced  a  report  on 
'Energy  and  Us"  that  details  the  year's 
study,  with  tlie  new  insight?  they  gained 
into  tills  complex  problem. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congiatula- 
tions  to  the  students,  and  to  their  teach- 
ers, Elizabeth  Horsch.  Roxie  Dever.  and 
Phoebe  Holzinger.  I  am  also  appreciative 
of  the  assistance  the  study  received  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  several 
other  oflttces  and  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  study  is  described 
in  an  article  from  the  Augui^t  1975  is.sue 
of  Soil  Conservation,  a  magaiiine  pub- 
lished by  the  SCS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  storj'  of  these  Wyoming 
students  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Soil  Conservation,  August  1975 1 

Wyoming  Students  Delve  Into  "Energy  \ni> 

Us" 

(By  Elizabeth  Hoi-sch,  Roxie  Dever.  and 

Phoebe  Holzinger) 
Start  with  a  temperature  inversion.  Mi.s  in 
some  emissions  from  a  power  plant.  Add  some 
interested  and  energetic  students,  a  iwwer 
company  willing  to  cooperate,  a  lot  of  inter- 
est and  expertise  from  industry,  eovernment 
a^encic?,  the  coni:iiuiiity.  and  ii  small  Fed- 


eral grant  to  fmid  the  student-oiierated  en- 
vironmental study,  and  you  have  a  year-long 
high  school  project  called  "Energy  and  Us." 
Focus  of  the  study  was  the  coal-fired  Pu- 
citic  Power  and  Light  Dave  Johnston  Power 
Plant  located  about  25  miles  from  Casptr, 
Wyoming,  near  tlie  .small  community  oi 
Glenrock.  Fifty  junior  and  .senior  student.^  at 
Kelly  Walsh  High  Scho<7l  in  Casper  planned, 
research,  and  conducted  an  intensive  mulu- 
di;;ciplinary  study  of  tlie  conver,,ion  of  store'd 
e'-ertsy  to  electrical  energy. 

Since  coal  far  the  plant  rome.s  from  the 
c'.iinpany-owned  .surface  mine  IS  miles  awav. 
tho  students  al  o  investigated  reclamation 
ol  mined  land. 

To  learn  what  uri'sscs  ai'e  native  to  the 
area  and  might  .serve  best  for  mined  inad 
rehabilitaiicn,  the  students  checked  witii 
Robert  Tresler.  state  agronomist  for  tlie  Soil 
Con.'ervatlon  Service.  Tresler  said  that,  with 
proper  management,  .such  species  a.s  thick- 
spike  wlieatgrass.  western  whentgrasa.  green 
necdlegrass,  and  fourwine;  .saltbush  :u'e 
among  the  native  species  tliat  will  woi-k. 

When  the  students  wondered  how  lonj: 
iKitural  reclamation  would  t:»ke  in  the  dry 
Wyoming  cUnmte.  Tresler  and  George  Davis, 
SCS  district  coiLservBtionist.  arranged  a  ln;s 
tour  to  show  exfimples  of  recovery  of  farm- 
huid  plov.'ed  nwH-e  than  50  years  ago.  The 
.students  found  feiicelines  v.eie  .still  visible 
thougli  no  fences  remained,  and  found  sev- 
eral species  of  gra-ss  in  the  once-plowed  area. 
The  mixing  of  grasses  tlipt  is  beginning  to 
occur  is.  in  the  course  of  iiatui-al  succession, 
toward  a  climax  plant  comnuiuity.  Divis 
e.Kplained. 

The  class  found.  hov;ever.  that  mined  land 
recovery  is  another  story.  Old  spoil  piles  left 
bare  of  topsoil  yerirs  Bgo  showed  no  evidence 
Ol  returning  to  productivity.  This  convinced 
the  students  tliat  to  achieve  uccpptable 
mined  land  recliimaiion,  protection  is  needed. 
In  addition,  knowledgeable  people  are  neces- 
sary to  plan  and  carry  out  reclamation 
eflorts. 

The  class  conducted  a  variety  of  field 
studies  at  the  Dave  Johnston  plant.  Students 
planted  puito  beans  to  test  for  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions,  and  gladiolus  bulbs  on  a  study  plot 
downwind  from  the  plant  to  test  for  fluoride 
emissions.  River  water  temperatures  were 
monitored  and  the  cooling  w-ater  discharge 
mnde  visible  by  dyeing  tlie  water  red  at 
the  riischrrge  point.  Algal  gi'^wth  in  the 
river  was  compared  at  points  above  and  he- 
low  tlie  power  plant.  Snow  samples  were 
annly /ed  for  fly  ash  content  and  pH.  Dustfall 
samples  were  collected  and  studied.  Students 
even  made  an  attempt  at  growinc  plan  is  in 
fly  ash. 

To  determine  the  "pe  )ple"  impa'  I  of  ihe 
pl-int.  the  class  wrote  and  copduc  ted  public 
opinion  surveys  covering  people's  attitudes 
to>\ard  the  plant.  The  students  also  studied 
ciianging  economic  patterns  in  ihe  nearby 
coimnunil.v,  receiving  some  information 
from  The  power  company,  b.u  obtaining 
much  of  it  by  researcliii;^  ci'inmunity 
records. 

One  Interesting  conclusion  reached  as  a 
result  of  comparing  tax  revenue  and  school 
population  was  that  the  need  for  community 
services  in  a  "boom  town"  precedes  the 
money  necessary  to  finance  these  services. 
Tow^ns  faced  with  sudden  growth  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  provide  the 
necessary  services.  Schools,  sewer  systems. 
water  systems,  recreation  facilities,  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  often  inadequate 
to  meet  population  influxes  which  accom- 
ptiny  rapid  growth. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  20-day  budget 
session  of  the  state  legislature,  students  be- 
gan to  realize  that  environmental  Issues  are 
political  issues.  To  meet  the  national  de- 
mand for  electrical  energy,  many  coal-flred 
energy  conversion  plants  are  planned  for 
Wyoming,  and  would  have  significant  Impact 
on  ii.c  environment.  The  class  .studied  pro- 
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posed  legislation  to  regulate  the  siting  of 
these  plants  to  minimize  their  impact.  The 
students  were  keenly  disappointed  when  the 
bill  died  In  committee  on  the  day  of  their 
visit  to  the  legislature. 

One  of  the  legislators  who  spoke  to  the 
class  after  the  legislative  session  challenged 
the  class  to  "quit  sniping  and  ofl'er  some  con- 
structive input."  As  a  result,  two  students, 
with  the  help  of  the  class,  prepared  testi- 
mony on  plant  siting  and  delivered  it  before 
the  Joint  Interim  Mines  and  Minerals  Com- 
nilnee. 

Two  other  students  testified  before  a  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  coal  leasing  on  fed- 
eral lands  to  express  tlie  concern  of  the  class 
about  the  adequacy  of  Wyoming  water  re- 
serves to  accommodate  tiie  proposed  xitiiiza- 
tion  of  Wyoming  coal. 

The  students  made  available  to  the  com- 
munity the  results  of  their  study  by  slide 
presentations  to  interested  groups,  by  filing 
the  report  of  the  completed  study  in  the  pub- 
lic library,  and  by  serving  as  student  resource 
people  for  other  schools  in  the  district. 

Ultimately,  it  became  apparent  to  the  stu- 
dents that  they  were  the  consumers  of  the 
product  which  tlie  power  plant  was  produc- 
ing and  they  had  to  accept  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  environmental  Impact 
of  the  power  plant.  The  Pogo  quote  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us"  gained  new 
meaning. 

Factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
energy  course  were:  (1)  grant  money  from 
the  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  to  provide 
transportation  for  the  class  to  various  study 
and  project  sites,  (2)  a  2-hour  time  block 
which  allowed  onsite  study,  (3)  community 
people  who  served  as  "walking  textbooks," 
and  (4)  the  realization  by  students  and 
teachers  alike  that  answers  to  environmental 
questions  do  not  come  easily. 

For  the  teachers,  the  project  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  become  involved  hi  a  very 
different  learning  situation.  Since  they  were 
no  longer  the  "experts,"  they  were  free  to 
learn  along  with— and  from— the  students. 
Perhaps  this  "letting  go  "  was  the  hardest 
lesson  of  all. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    CLOSURE    OF 
CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  11  of  this  year.  Crater  Lake  National 
Park  in  Oregon  was  closed  to  all  visitors 
due  to  contamination  of  the  water  sup- 
ply. Serious  allegations  have  been  raised 
about  the  events  which  led  to  the  closure 
of  the  park  and  about  attempts  to  keep 
the  park  open  when  the  public  health 
was  endangered. 

In  response  to  concern  about  the 
park's  closure,  I  requested  that  a  thor- 
ough investigation  into  the  matter  be 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. As  a  part  of  that  investigation,  I 
presided  over  a  field  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject on  September  6  in  Medford,  Oreg.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  opening 
remarks  at  the  hearing  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opening 
remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Opening  St.\tement  of  Senator  Mark 

Hatfield 
This  is  the  time  which  has  been  duly  no- 
ticed for  an  open  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This 
JS  an  oversight  hearing  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances Which  led  to  the  closure  of  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  on  July  11  of  this  year. 
Serious  allegations  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  events  which  led  to  the  decision 


to  close  the  park.  These  allegations  have  cast 
a  cloud  over  the  performance  of  various  of- 
ficials and  enterprises  which  have  important 
responsibilities  to  the  public  who  seek  to  en- 
Joy  those  monuments  of  nature  which  we 
have  preserved  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. Public  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of 
this  Gtovernment's  custodianship  of  our  na- 
tional parks  and  montiments  is  at  Issue.  Alle- 
gations have  been  raised  that  a  coverup  was 
engineered  by  the  park,  concessionaire  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  that  pressure  was 
brought  on  officials  In  Washington  and  on 
officials  In  public  health  agencies  to  Ignore 
the  serious  threat  to  the  public,  and  that  the 
concessionaire's  employees  who  handled  food 
at  the  park  were  made  to  work  while  sick. 
further  endangering  the  public. 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  the  water  supply  at 
the  national  park  became  contaminated  with 
sewage,  that  many  of  the  concessionaire's 
employees,  park  employees.  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  volunteers,  and  members  of  the 
public  became  sick  from  drinking  the  con- 
taminated water,  and  that  the  source  of  the 
illnesses  was  not  Immediately  determined. 
The  purpose  of  this  hearing  Is  to  deter- 
mine why  the  water  supply  became  contami- 
nated, why  the  contamination  was  not  de- 
tected earlier,  and  precisely  what  actions 
were  taken  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  park  con- 
cessionaire during  this  period.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  hearing  to  lay  blame  for  the 
occurrences  at  Crater  Lake  at  the  feet  of  any 
individual  or  agency,  but  to  determine  what 
happened  and  why. 

No  conclusions  have  been  drawn  at  this 
time  and  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  no 
conclusions  will  be  drawn  until  the  record  of 
this  hearing  and  the  staff  Investigation  Is 
presented  to  the  full  committee.  Senator 
Jackson  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  as  concerned  as  I  am  that  the 
events  which  led  to  the  closure  of  the  park 
occurred,  and  about  the  allegations  which 
have  been  raised.  My  instructions  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  were  specific  and 
clear.  This  hearing  and  the  staff  Investigation 
is  to  determine  what  happened  and  why.  On 
the  basis  of  that  record,  I  will  make  my  rec- 
ommendations to  the  committee  to  prevent  a 
reoccurrence  of  this  type  of  situation. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S  ADDRESS 
IN  STOCKHOLM  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  text  of 
a  recent  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Humphrey)  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Senator  Humphrey  spoke  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  on  September  3  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  International  Economic 
Association.  In  his  address  to  this  dis- 
tinguished group  of  economists  and 
statesmen.  Senator  Humphrey  proposed 
an  economic  summit  to  be  convened  this 
fall  to  bring  together  the  heads  of  state 
of  the  industrial  nations  to  discuss  the 
coordination  of  their  domestic  economic 
policies. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator's  re- 
marks on  the  economic  problems  in  the 
United  States  and  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion invoked  a  very  favorable  response 
from  the  conference  and  from  members 
of  the  European  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Humphrey's  speech  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  In  its  entire^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Remarks  by  Senator  Hitbert  H.  Humphrly 
TO  International  Economic  Association 
Stockholm.  Sweden,  September  3, 1975. 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  personal  pleasure  for 
me  to  address  this  distinguished  group  of 
international  economists  and  policymakers 
Economic  and  political  power  in  the  world 
is  shifting.  Economic  policies  are  being  re- 
assessed.   Heretofore    comfortable    economic 
principles  and  theories  are  beUig  questioned. 
The  dollar  has  been  devalued.  The  cur- 
rencies of  Europe  and  Japan  are  now   ilie 
most  sought  after. 

The  oU-producing  nations  of  OPEC  have 
causecj  the  quickest  redistribution  of  income 
in  history— a  redistribution  still  underway. 
Tills  has  triggered  a  world-wide  reassess- 
ment of  who  carries  political  clout  and  who 
is  being  edged  out.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
world-wide  temptation  for  nations  to  realign 
themselves  economically. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  oil  crisis  has 
forced  an  overdue  assessment  of  the  world's 
energy  reserves.  It  has  provided  definite 
proof  that  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  must  cooperate  in  meeting  common 
economic  problems. 

We  survived  oil  price  increases  in  a  far 
better  fashion  than  predicted.  But  this  rela- 
tive success  was  achieved  only  by  common 
efforts  of  the  industrialized  nations  to  avoid 
the  temptation  to  "go  It  alone."  Most  nations 
realized  that  such  a  solution  would  only 
leave  all  of  us  in  a  disadvantaged  position. 
Tlie  late  .^dlai  Stevenson,  a  colleague  and 
dear  friend,  often  referred  to  "this  space 
ship  world' — the  notion  of  the  earth  as  a 
huge  space  ship  moving  through  the  uni- 
verse. East  and  West  have  now  met — joined 
together  and  even  shared  the  same  cabin  in 
space.  And  we  have  learned  first  hand  that 
space  ships  require  concentration  on  naviga- 
tion— the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  careful 
management  of  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able to  those  on  board. 

Interdependence  in  space  and  on  earth 
demands  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  nations. 

Interdependence  demands  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  others  in  the  name  of  greater 
prosperity  for  ail. 

And  Interdependence  demands  a  new  eco- 
nomic maturity  among  nations. 

In  America  we  have  yet  to  recognize  that 
our  economic  well-being  depends  upon 
others  as  much   as  ourselves. 

To  be  frank,  it's  been  easy  for  us  to  go 
our  own  way. 

It's  been  easy  for  America  to  be  both  a 
great  and  insular  economic  power. 

We  are  blessed  with  abundant  resources. 
We  are  the  world's  bread  basket.  And  unlike 
many  other  Uidustrialized  nations,  we  have 
been  spared  the  destructive  ravages  of  war 
for  generations. 

There  Is  auotlier  reason  why  America  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  need  for  inter- 
dependence. We  are  a  young  nation.  We  have 
displayed  the  optimism  and  Independence, 
and  I  must  confess,  the  cockiness  of  our 
youth. 

Yet,  let  me  emphasize  I  am  proud  of  that 
youth.  We  were  robust,  endowed  with  ideal- 
ism— eager  to  lead. 

But  as  we  approach  maturity  we  are  beset 
with  uncertainties.  Traditional  economic 
concepts  and  theories  no  longer  seem  valid. 
This  does  not  mean  we  have  to  do  away  with 
our  past  but  simply  that  we  must  re-ex- 
amine it  and  build  on  it. 

In  the  past  the  very  size  and  strengtli  of 
tlie  American  economy  isolated  us  from  the 
effects  of  economic  fluctuations  abroad.  But 
we  no  longer  possess  this  Unmtmlty. 

Devaluation  and  the  oil  crisis  doubled  our 
rate  of  inflation. 

Energy   price    increases   reduced  oiu'   na- 
tional output  for  flve  consecutive  quarters. 
Because  of  this,  4  million  Americans  lost 
their  Jobs. 
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The  spending  power  of  the  av(  rage  Amert* 
can  worker  Is  no  greater  than  It  fras  10  years 
ago. 

In  short,  we  have  been  plagued  by  \mlqu8 
clrmmstAnces.  Nerer  before  hare  we  faced 
doable-<llgtt  inOatlon  accompanied  by  nn.' 
consclonable  lerels  of  unemploy^ient. 

Our  traditional  economic  theortes  don't  tell 
rs  how  to  deal  with  high  inflation  together 
■with  high  unemployment.  They  only  tell  us 
how  to  reduce  one  or  the  other — but  noi 
both  together.  These  new  clrciim  itances  have 
forced  a  rethinking  of  basf ;  economic 
theories. 

This  Is  partlciUarly  true  In  i  imerlca.  We 
have  seen  that  restrictive  monel  ary  and  fis- 
cal policies  are  not  effective  In  i  educing  In- 
flation In  oU  or  food  prices.  The  y  only  raise 
•unemployment. 

The  failure  of  traditional  econ<  mlc  policies 
Is  the  focua  of  the  current  An  lerlcan  eco- 
nomic debate  which  Is  now  raging  between 
»  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Republican 
President.  The  Congress  Is  pushln  j  for  growth 
In  GNP  using  more  stimulative  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies.  The  Admlnlstratloi  \  still  is  op- 
erating under  the  questionable  theory  that 
In  order  to  reduce  Inflation  we  n  ust  be  will- 
ing to  endure  a  longer  period  ol  imemploy- 
ment. 

The  President  recently  polnte  d  out  that 
more  Americans  suffer  from  Inl  [atlon  than 
tinemployment.  But  that  Is  hardl  y  the  whole 
storr.  While  official  statistics  rev«  U  that  over 
8  million  workers  are  now  unemployed,  a  de- 
tailed examination  reveals  another  3.5  mil- 
lion seeking  full-time  employmei  it  but  find- 
ing only  part-time  employment. 

At  any  time  25  million  wage    'arners  and 

their  families  are  touched  by  une  mplorment. 

And  over  the  next  year  some  75  million 

Americans  will  be  directly  tone!  led  by  un- 

employment. 

Unemployment  i.s  a  colossal  ecoi  omic  waste, 
but  It  Is  idso  a  human  tragedy. 

It  Is  being  told,  "There  Is  n  >  place  for 
you." 

The  social  costs  of  unempl(  yment  are 
enormous.  But  the  economic  cos  s  alone  are 
startling.  It  Is  estimated  that  un<  mployment 
will  coBt  the  American  economy  1  letween  the 
years  of  1974  to  1980  about  a  i  rill  ion,  500 
billion  dollars  In  lost  goods.  pro<  uctlon  and 
Income.  It  forces  government  e  cpenditurea 
up  while  reducing  government  levenues.  It 
forces  society  to  postpone  badly  needed  in- 
vestments to  Improve  the  quality  »f  life. 

We  also  find  that  after  each  recession  a 
higher   level   of   unemployment    remains   to 
burden  society. 
In  1946  our  goal  was  full  emp  o>-ment. 
By  the  early  1960's  we  were  told  full  em- 
ployment really  meant  4  percent  t  nemployed. 
By  the  late  1960  a  the  offlclallv  acceptable 
unemployment  target  was  5  percept. 

And  President  Ford  In  his  Jani^sry  budget 
message  proposed  economic  p<j!icies  that 
would  keep  unemployment  abovi  \  6  percent 
few  the  rest  of  the  decade.  This  1 ;  a  tragedy. 
And  It  Is  dangerous  I 

Indeed  we  have  a  sizable  segn  ent  of  our 
population  In  danger  of  devi  loping  an 
alienated  life  style— of  becoml  ig  a  class 
apart — separated  from  the  main  stream  of 
our  society — compelled  to  cut  c<rners — and 
maintained  by  an  Inequitable  md  Inade- 
quate system  of  welfare. 

In  America  unemployment  letds  not  so 
much  to  revolution  as  to  dlsenchi  mtment.  It 
leads  us  to  a  loss  of  our  sense  of  <  ommunlty. 
The  economic  disenfranchised  no  onger  have 
a  sense  of  belonging.  TThey  have)  been  ren- 
dered handicapped.  It  goes  vrlthout  saying 
that  unemployment  is  like  an  insidious  In- 
fection, sapping  our  strength,  i  lenylng  us 
productivity,  and  weakening  our  social  and 
economic  system. 

This  malady  affects  all  countri  ^s  to  a  de- 
gree but  in  our  case  It  la  magnlfl*  1  by  added 
racial  dlffoences — 40  percent  of  our  Inner- 
city  black  teenagers  are  out  of  vork.  Large 


numbers  of  American  Indians  and  poor  white.-: 
have  been  forced  out  of  our  economic  system. 
A  portion  of  omr  youth  have  spent  their  en- 
tire life  dependezrt  on  welfare  and  public 
benefits.  We  are  developing  a  welfare  caste 
system. 

We  have  a  desperate  need  to  get  them  back 
to  work.  This  means  restoring  their  faith, 
their  sense  of  dignity. 

I  must  tell  you  candidly  there  U  a  wide 
policy  difference  In  the  United  States  today 
over  how  quickly  unemployment  can  be  re- 
duced. The  Democratic  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly passed  legislation  to  accelerate  hous- 
ing construction,  to  stimulate  public  em- 
ployment, and  to  increa.se  consumer  spending 
power. 

Regrettably,  President  Ford  has  vetoed 
much  of  this  legislation. 

He  believes  the  legislation  to  be  Inflation- 
ary. But  the  majority  of  our  economists  find 
It  difficult  to  believe  this  legislation  will  be 
Inflationary  when  one  third  of  our  productive 
capacity  dies  Idle  and  8  million  workers  are 
unemployed. 

The  gap  between  our  actual  and  potential 
output  is  now  enormous.  Our  economy  could 
easily  absorb  the  additional  stimulus  we 
called  for  without  triggering  inflation. 

In  fact,  as  far  as  these  Inflationary  dangers 
are  concerned,  I  would  stress  that  a  substan- 
tial rate  of  expansion  of  producttcn  over  the 
next  two  years,  say  at  8  or  9  percent,  would 
not  generate  undue  Inflationary  pressures. 
Indeed,  expanded  production  will  reduce 
Inflation  as  gains  In  productivity  push  down 
unit  labor  costs. 

The  Administration's  fear  of  renewed  In- 
flation could  alow  or  even  stop  our  economic 
recovery.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  these 
fears  were  largely  responsible  for  exacerbat- 
ing and  prolonging  the  worst  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

Tlie  duration  of  past  recessions  was  shorter 
and  recovery  more  vigorous.  Now  there  Is 
cause  for  concern  about  longer  range  pros- 
pects for  solid  recovery.  Automobile  produc- 
tion Is  very  Important  to  oior  economy  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  vigor  In  the  recovery  of  this 
Industry.  Construction  of  housing  Is  another 
Important  factor  in  economic  performance 
and  this,  too,  has  not  as  yet  shown  enough 
vitality  In  Its  recovery. 

But  the  key  to  rapid  economic  recovery  Is 
Increased  emplojinent.  And  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  that  my  country  can  do  to  Increase 
emplojruient  through  expanded  public  serv- 
ice Jobs. 

Because  we  have  been  blessed  with  a  well 
endowed  and  vigorous  economy,  we  have 
spent  little  time  on  the  Issue  of  public  em- 
ployment since  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves,  there- 
fore, that  temporary  stabilizers  like  unem- 
ployment Insurance  are  no  substitute  for 
productive  public  or  private  sector  work. 

Many  people  say  that  America  Is  privately 
rich,  but  publicly  poor,  that  our  public  sec- 
tor Is  sftarved.  There  Is  a  great  backlog  of 
public  works  In  America — In  public  transfyor- 
tatlon.  In  the  restoration  of  oiur  cities  and  In 
the  cleansing  of  our  environment. 

An  expanded  public  service  Jobs  program 
will  reduce  this  backlog,  and  raise  our  na- 
tional Income. 

It  will  close  the  yawning  gap  between 
actual  and  potential  GNP. 

It  will  replace  unproductive  Idleness  with 
productive  labor. 

And  It  will  restore  essential  public  services 
eliminated  by  recession-Induced  state  and 
municipal  budget  cutbacks. 

A  rapid  economic  recovery  In  America  rests 
on  the  twin  pillars  of  a  stimulative  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy. 

In  directing  monetary  policy,  therefore,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  our  central  bank, 
must  be  a  full  partner  In  stimulating  re- 
covery. It  must  maintain  a  monetary  policy 
sufficient  to  accommodate  recovery  while  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  Inflation. 


to 

Persistence  of  inflation  In  the  midst  of 
our  recession  shows  that  we  need  a  national 
Incomes  policy.  The  powers  of  our  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  Council  must  be  Increased 
and  the  structural  causes  of  Inflation  must  be 
attacked.  Including  a  more  aggressive  en- 
forcement of  anti-trust  laws. 

The  speed  with  which  our  recovery  occurs 
Is  very  important  not  only  for  my  country 
but  for  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

In  clearest  terms,  because  of  our  global 
Interdependence,  all  nations  have  a  stake  In 
the  ability  of  the  American  economy  to  re- 
cover rapidly. 

Let  me  Issue  a  warning  now  that  recovery 
both  in  America  and  world-wide  may  be  re- 
versed due  to  selflsh  or  shortsighted  actions 
by  the  oil  producing  nations.  Rtunors  abound 
that  the  OPEC  nations  will  again  Increase 
the  price  of  oil  In  October. 

If  they  take  this  action,  disastrous  eco- 
nomic consequences  would  ensue  both  In  the 
Industrialized  and  developing  nations  of  the 
world.  And  It  can  only  Increase  political 
tensions  In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

OPEC  must  be  convinced  that  the  pre- 
dicted oil  price  Increases  can  only  have  a 
destructive  Impact  on  the  foreign  economies 
In  which  they  have  so  heavily  Invested,  and 
on  the  economies  of  the  Third  World  al- 
ready shaken  by  soaring  energy  bills. 

All  nations  must  bring  every  reasonable 
Influence  they  can  command  to  prevent  an- 
other oil  price  Increase.  There  Is  no  other 
alternative! 

Our  present  struggle  with  Inflation  and 
recession  has  reminded  us  dramatically  of 
our  need  for  economic  planning.  The  United 
States  Is  the  only  Industrialized  nation  In  the 
world  without  a  central  planning  body. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxiu-y  of 
haphazard,  ad  hoc  and  disjointed  policy 
making. 

Total  government  spending  now  amounts 
to  more  than  one  third  of  our  trillion,  500 
billion  dollar  GNP.  This  Impact  Is  magnlfled 
by  government  rules,  regulations,  subsidies 
and  credit  policies  Influencing  every  area  of 
the  private  economy.  These  activities  are 
carried  out  with  all  too  little  regard  of  their 
Impact  for  any  period  beyond  the  current 
year.  We  have  little.  If  any  idea,  whether  these 
policies  complement  each  other  or  work  at 
cross  purposes. 

There  is  no  mechanism  by  which  these 
policies  can  be  evaluated,  nor  Is  there  any 
agreement  on  national  goals  and  priorities. 
This  haphazard  conduct  of  Federal  regula- 
tory, fiscal  and  monetary  policies  contributes 
to  uncertainty  and  la  wastefva. 

There  Is  a  growing  recognition  In  govern- 
ment and  In  the  American  business  commu- 
nity that  we  are  competing  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  nations  that  have  more  advanced 
economic  planning — and  there  Is  a  growing 
recognition  that  there  has  to  be  some  defini- 
tion of  our  long  range  economic  and  social 
goals. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind.  Sena- 
tOT  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  and  I  Intro- 
troduced  a  bill  this  spiiug  In  the  Senate 
entitled,  "The  Balanced  Growth  and  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Act  of  1975." 

This  legislation  establl.shes  a  central 
source  of  economic  data. 

It  establishes  a  planniiig  process  which 
relies  on  Inputs  from  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  business  com- 
munity. 

It  is  designed  to  establish  a  system  of  Im- 
proved economic  management. 

It  Is  designed  to  enable  private  enter- 
prise to  plan  with  a  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

In  short  It  will  improve  the  efficiency  we 
allocate  our  national  resoxurces. 

Let  me  add  that  the  very  fact  of  Intro- 
ducing this  bill  has  sparked  a  heated  debate 
In  America  about  the  need  for  toom  eeo- 
nomlc  planning.  Tills  was  our  purpose.  But 
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let  me  point  out  that  our  objective  is  not  a 
planned  economy  but  rather  a  planning  so- 
ciety; a  compact  between  government  and 
the  private  sector  to  look  ahead — to  produce 
more  goods  and  services  with  fewer  resources 
due  to  improved  forecasting  and  increased 
c'onomic  predictability. 

We  will  never  engage  in  planning  just  for 
i;:e  salie  of  planning. 

Someone  once  said,  it  is  politic  not  only  to 
pay  attention  to  a  nation's  laws  and  asplra- 
tions.  but  Us  superstitions,  too. 

Opponents  to  economic  planning  are  terri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  puiting  all  their  eggs 
m  one  basket — which  is  but  a  manner  of 
saying  it  Is  best  to  scatter  your  money  and 
your  attention.  In  the  name  of  free  enter- 
prise they  cling  to  this  superstition.  But  to 
borrow  from  our  American  humorist,  Mark 
Twain,  who  said: 

"Only  a  fool  saith — do  not  put  all  thine 
eggs  in  one  basket.  The  wise  man  salth,  'its 
okay  to  put  your  eggs  all  In  one  basket — 
just  remember  to  watch  the  basket'. " 

Believe  me,  it  is  our  nature  and  our  in- 
heritance and  our  American  way  of  life  that 
any  attempts  at  long  range  planning  will 
have  two  hundred  million  eyes  glued  on  the 
basket ! 

Let  me  emphasize  that  a  nation's  economic 
policy  is  part  of  a  much  broader  complex  of 
political  and  social  factors.  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  come  through  a  long  period 
of  travaU— the  race  revolution,  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  Vietnam,  the  Watergate  scandal, 
and  we  must  now  cope  with  a  serious  re- 
cession. For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we 
had  a  President  and  Vice  President  who  re- 
signed and  we  have  at  this  moment  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  who  were  not  popu- 
larly elected. 

But  our  constitutional  government  has 
distinguished  itself  hi  surmountUig  these 
difficulties.  As  a  nation,  we  are  strengthened 
in  the  conviction  that  our  democratic  society, 
with  all  Its  diversity  and  difficulties  is  sound. 

We  know  that  our  economic  house  m\ist 
be  put  m  order.  And  we  will  put  it  In  order 
through  a  combination  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  and  planning  designed  to  co- 
ordinate our  domestic  economic  policies. 

But  the  task  of  bringing  economic  plan- 
ning to  America  is  a  simple  one  compared 
to  achieving  greater  economic  cooperation 
among  industrialized  nations. 

Lets  be  frank  about  It — America,  Europe 
and  Japan  pursue  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies independent  of  one  another. 

The  world-wide  boom  of  1971  and  1972 
and  the  following  world-wide  recession  dem- 
onstrated that  Independent  policies  can 
exaggerate  fluctuations  In  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Unilateral  economic  decisionmaking 
ignores  the  fact  of  our  economic  Interde- 
pendence. 

The  United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan  sim- 
ply must  make  a  greater  effort  to  coordinate 
their  domestic  economic  policy.  Even  now, 
the  depressed  Japanese  and  European  eco- 
nomies are  awaiting  an  export  led  recovery 
fueled  by  American  consumers  rather  than 
following  a  coordinated  plan  of  action. 

Yet,  coordinating  domestic  and  economic 
decisions  at  the  International  level  will  not 
be  an  easy  task.  It  cannot  be  carried  out  by 
experts  alone. 

The  magnitude  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic decisions  necessary  for  coordination 
will  require  the  attention  of  the  heads  of 
state,  of  political  leaders. 

It  will  require  an  economic  summit  con- 
ference among  OECD  members  who  all  face 
the  same  unique  problems  of  urban,  indust- 
rialized societies. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  an  economic 
summit  conference  be  convened  this  fall  to 
bring  together  the  heads  of  states  of  the 
hidustrlallzed  nations  of  North  America,  Eur- 
ope and  Japan  to  discuss  the  speclflc  coordi- 
nation of  their  domestic  economic  policies. 
It  is  essential  that  they  discuss  and  arrive 


at  acceptable  policies  In  the  fields  of  energy, 
food,  employment,  trade  and  to  combat  In- 
flationary policies. 

The  economic  summit  conference  can  focus 
attention  on  the  enduring  problems  of  how 
industrializ«d  economies  should  deal  with 
such  problems  a.s  trade  barriers  and  Inter- 
national monetary  reform.  But  the  svimmit 
should  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  already 
existing  dialogue  on  these  matters.  Rather, 
its  role  would  be  to  highlight  and  comple- 
ment such  discvissions. 

Convening  of  such  a  summit  conference 
would  not  interfere  with  the  contlntilng  ef- 
forts of  Industrialized  nations  to  engage 
OPEC  and  the  developing  nations  In  con- 
stiuctive  and  cooperative  dialogue.  Clearly, 
coordination  ol  domestic  economic  policies 
within  the  OECD  can  only  lead  to  a  more 
rapid  growtli  of  markets  for  both  OPEC  and 
Third  World  products. 

The  siunmlt  will  benefit  all  trading  na- 
tions. It  should  not  be  misinterpreted  by 
either  developing  nations  or  OPEC  as  a  step 
toward  economic  confrontation. 

While  the  industrialized  nations  of 
North  America,  Europe  and  Japan  attempt 
to  coordinate  domestic  economic  policies, 
they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  growing 
importance  of  the  nonmarket  economies  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

My  country's  trade  with  Communist 
countries  has  Increased  substantially,  from 
$580  million  five  years  ago,  to  nearly  $3.5 
billion  today.  Even  larger  Increases  have 
occurred  In  the  case  of  other  Western 
nations. 

I  believe  that  the  growth  in  East-West 
trade  and  commercial  relations  should  be 
encouraged  and  expanded,  for  economic  as 
well  as  political  reasons.  But  thsre  are  still 
some  Important  hurdles  In  the  way  of  a 
substantial  expansion  of  such  relations. 

There  Is  a  tremendous  lack  of  knowledge 
among  businessmen  In  Europe,  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  about  how  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts In  Communist  countries  and  how  to 
deal  with  state  trading  monopolies. 

Many  Communist  countries  have  a  short- 
age of  convertible  currencies  which  limit 
their  access  to  our  markets. 

And  to  be  frank,  the  sharp  differences 
between  political  systems  have  played  a 
role  In  the  development  of  legislation  plac- 
ing limits  on  East-West  trade  expansion. 

Preoccupied  as  we  must  be  with  the  total 
range  of  economic  problems  of  the  Indus- 
trialized world,  we  must  not  forget  the  ur- 
gent problems  of  over  one  billion  of  the 
world's  poor  In  the  urban  slums  and  rural 
villages  of  the  developing  world.  These  peo- 
ple have  not  benefited  from  the  post-war 
economic  boom. 

We  must  address  the  growing  disparity 
between  rich  and  poor  nations.  It  Is  not 
only  a  moral  and  humanitarian  problem 
but  an  economic  one  as  well.  There  are  too 
few  signs  that  the  Industrialized  nations 
are  willing  to  work  together  with  the  de- 
veloping world  In  reaching  substantive  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

Hopefully,  more  progress  will  be  made  at 
the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  which  Is  just  opening  In 
New  York. 

America  has  a  significant  role  to  play 
in  the  creation  of  a  development  strategy 
which  could  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest 
nations.  Secretary  Kissinger  Is  outlining 
what  our  contribution  can  be.  It  Is  clear, 
however,  to  me  that  the  cornerstone  of  a 
sound  development  strategy  for  the  Third 
World  Is  Increased  food  production. 

Industrialized  nations  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity now  to  make  a  comnnitment  to 
increase  agricultural  production  in  the  de- 
veloping world  through  the  newly  created 
International  Agricultural  Development 
Fund.  This  fund,  to  which  OECD  and  OPEC 


nations  will  be  asked  to  commit  Initially  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars,  could  go  a  long 
way  in  bringing  about  greater  food  self- 
sufficiency,  Improved  diets  in  developing  na- 
tions and  aid  small  farmers.  But,  unless  we 
act  now,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  the  world  food  deficit  by 
1985  miglit  run  as  high  as  71.6  million  tons 
of  grain.  It  could  be  held  as  low  as  15.8 
million  tons  if  prompt  action  Is  taken. 

The  development  of  a  self-sufficient  food 
policy  for  the  Third  World  should  be  accom- 
panied by  creation  of  a  world  food  policy  in 
which  the  United  States  plays  a  major  role, 
The  major  components  of  this  policy  must  be 
international  food  reserves  and  a  full  ."ind 
free  exchange  of  food  production  and  mar- 
Ivetlng  information. 

Many  centuries  ago,  governments  found  it 
desirable  to  establish  food  reserves  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  sudden  shortages  in  supplies. 
My  own  country  stands  unique  In  the  world 
in  not  having  government  reserves  even  to- 
day. America  also  Is  the  only  nation  allowing 
fre?,  full  and  private  access  to  domestic  food 
supplies. 

As  a  result,  our  consumers  and  producers 
arc  on  the  crack  end  of  the  world  food  wliip. 
Tliey  are  all  exposed  to  a  shocking  degree  of 
price  fluctuations. 

They  iieed  greater  stability.  And  greater 
stability  requires  food  reserves,  insulated 
from  the  market  so  as  not  to  depress  farm 
income.  At  the  same  time  these  reserves 
must  be  adequate  to  meet  our  domestic  needs 
and  to  insure  o\ir  steady  customers  of  ade- 
quate food  exports. 

This  vital  food  reserve  In  America  could 
be  held  by  the  farmers  themselves  under  a 
crop  loan  program  that  would  permit  them 
to  carry  such  Inventories,  or  It  could  be  a 
combination  of  farmer-held  reserves  and 
government  supplies. 

Ready  access  to  our  American  market  by 
occasional  customers  should  hinge  on  their 
participation  in  an  early  warning  system 
where  information  on  food  supplies  and  crop 
prospects  is  provided. 

We  .should  not  permit  easy,  penalty-free 
access  to  our  food  supply  by  nation's  un- 
willing to  provide  consistently  complete  and 
accurate  information  on  the  condition  of 
their  own  crops  and  food  needs. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  world  must  no 
longer  depend  on  the  U.S.  to  be  the  sole  food 
reserve  country.  The  burden  must  be  shared. 

This  principle  also  should  apply  to  other 
basic  commodities.  In  this  period  of  raw  ma- 
terial shortages  and  rising  prices,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  use  economic  trade  as  a  poli- 
tical lever  and  even  as  an  economic  weapon. 
Let  us  all  resist  this  temptation.  Such  a 
power  struggle  can  only  leave  everyone  in  a 
disadvantaged  position. 

I  am  hopeful  that  producers  and  con- 
sumers will  not  conduct  economic  blackmail. 
I  am  optimistic  that  the  family  of  nations 
will  realize  that  constructive  economic  In- 
terdependence offers  the  best  route  to  world 
stability  and  prosperity. 

Economists  and  finance  ministers  are  by 
nature  prudent  and  conservative  and  rightly 
so.  The  public  man,  yes.  the  politician  must 
be  able  to  sense  changes  which  are  taking 
place  and  alert  us  to  dangers.  Public  policies 
must  be  the  product  of  public  understand- 
ing and  governmental  decision. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  me  to  share  my 
own  concern  than  in  the  words  of  our  great- 
est American  statesman,  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is 
piled  high  with  difficulty  and  we  must  rise 
with  the  occasion.  As  our  cause  is  new  so  we 
must  think  anew  and  act  new.  We  must  dis- 
enthrall ourselves.  .  .  ." 

Gentlemen  this  Is  a  different  world  than 
it  was  100  or  even  25  years  ago,  you  and  I 
both  know  It.  There  are  rising  expectations; 
in  both  the  industrialized  and  developing 
worlds.  It  Is  our  task  to  realize  this — to  plan 
for  the  future  and  to  do  it  together. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presld(  nt 
tlie  August  recess  our  colleague 
tinguished  senior  Senator  fron , 
ginia  <Mr.  Randolph  > ,  address  ;d 
Annual  Gas  Measurement  Shprt 
at  West  Virginia  University 
to  500  engineers  and  technician 
ergy  includes  an  evaluation 
gressional  record  on  energ>' 
a  discussion  of  synthetic  fuels 
mcnt.  His  analysis  of  the  ri 
be  ween  natural  gas  shortages 
latlon  of  natuial  gas  prices  is 
timely. 

I   ask   imanimous   consent 
speech  by  Senator  Randolph 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Hes:arks  bt  Senator  Jennincs  Randolph 
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Greater  utlllzatiou  of  our 
ally  fbbvuidant  energy  resources 
from  dependence  on  the  vagarie  i 
energy  producers.  We  also  need 
the   economic   burden  of   loug- 
balance-of-payments   deficits. 
Individual    choice    as   American 
Important. 

On  the  eve  of  the  200th  anuiv 
American   revolution,    the 
determine  the  future  of  Americk- 
our  energy  future — is  in  jeopardy 

The  chaUenge  is  here.  The 
What    la  needed   is  acceptance 
ooumiltment   to  nieeting   oi-.r 
from  domestic  sources. 

Appalachia  is  blessed  w  ith 
resources.  As  a  prime  Eastern 
mestic  energy  supplies,  Appalacb^ 
a  special  role  in  achievmg  ener; 
clency.  This  is  especially  true  for 
of    coal,    which    will    become 
slgniJlcant  In  etloris  to  promote 
dependence. 

Too  much  time  is  being  wasted 
a  scapegoat  for  our  energy 
Industry  Is  being  portrayed  as 
the  Congress  and  the  White  Houe  t 
In  debate  over  oil  price  control 
a  definitive  National  Energy 
suffer. 

What  is  lacking  is  a  common 
by  government,  by  Industry, 
American  citizens  toward  the  s: 
goal  of  greater  energy  self-i 

We  should  have  acted  years 
have  acted  years  ago. 

I  recall  advocating  to  the 
that  "our  country's  (energy) 
plamted  ...  a  national  fuels 
toward  the  efficient  and 
of  our  natural  resources  is  overdiie 
time,   43   Senators   Joined   v/ith 
posing    creation    of    a 
Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 

Two  years  later.  In  June  1961, 
this  concern.  I  recommended,  w 
Senators,  establishment  of  a 
Committee  on  a  National  Fuel? 
testimony  before  the  Senate 
mltti?e  I  declared  that — 

"The  United  States  of  America 
country  the  world  has  ever  iaiowji 
own  complacency,  gradually 
the  mercy  of  those  it  should  mo^ 
guard  against.  By  neglecting  to 
selves  of  the  true,  im.blased,  realist 
<^  our  own  energy  wealth  and 
are  gambling  with  our  country': 
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"Every  year  that  passes.  In  which  we  be- 
come more  and  mora  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  to  buttress  our  national  economy  and 
security  perhaps  Is  one  year  nearer  disaster. 
What  makes  this  all  the  more  tragic  is  that 
it  is  unneces.sary." 

An  Initial  task  must  be  a  comprehensive 
and  continuing  asses-sment  of  the  United 
States'  energy  resources  In  relation  to  our 
long-term  requirements.  Employing  a  total- 
enerey  concept  encompa.sslng  all  future 
alteiiintive  energy  supply  options,  this 
evRluatioxi  must  recognize  the  need  to  bal- 
ance national,  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental concem.s. 

As  early  as  1939.  an  American  President  ad- 
vocated a  National  Energy  Rasources  Policy. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  warned  36 
years  ago.  "Our  energy  resources  are  not  In- 
exhaustible, yet  v.e  are  permitting  waste  in 
their  use  and  production  .  .  ." 

But  it  took  the  oil  em.bargo  of  the  wint«r 
of  1973  before  there  was  general  public 
awareness  of  our  country's  energy  crisis.  In 
response  to  the  crisis.  Pesident  Nixoi\  ini- 
tiated Project  Independence. 

The  93rd  Congress  witnessed  introduction 
of  over  2,000  energy-related  legislative  Initia- 
tives. Some  30  standing  Congressional  com- 
mittees held  over  1,000  days  of  hearings  on 
nearly  every  aspect  of  energy  policy,  pro- 
grams, and  problems. 

Not  without  controversy,  43  public  laws 
were  eiiacted.  5  bills  were  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  another  21  bills  received  active 
Senate  or  House  consideration. 

We  saw  creation  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration,  and  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Conunission. 

To  encourage  energy  conservation  the  Con- 
gress established  55  miles  per  hour  as  the 
speed  limit  ou  interstate  highways  and  en- 
acted the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

To  e.xp&p.d  domestic  energy  production, 
"coal  conversion  "  provisions  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental C'oordmatiou  Act  of  1974. 

Tlie  first  energy  action  by  the  Congress  in 
1975  was  Senate  approval  of  a  bi-partisan 
resolution  endorsing  a  voluntary  National 
Energy  Conservation  Crusade.  Our  resolution 
was  cospousored  by  44  Democrats  and  23  Re- 
publicans. Although  tbis  energy  Initiative 
was  endorsed  by  the  President,  regrettably,  it 
was  never  Lmpiemcuted  by  the  Adminiscra- 
tion. 

Since  then  the  94th  Congress  has  been  en- 
gaged in  Intensive  consideration  of  thla  crit- 
ical national  Issue.  Following  approval  of 
the  Congressional  Program  on  the  Economy 
and  Energy,  legislative  programs  were  Ini- 
tiated on  energy  conservation,  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  oU  imports,  and  to  stimulate 
new  domestic  energy  supplies. 

The  first  seven  months  of  1975  have  been 
productive.  Several  Congressional  mitlatives 
are  shaping  the  character  of  an  emerging  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy. 

By  August  1,  a  half-dozen  energy-related 
bills  and  resolutions  had  become  law,  three 
others  were  vetoed  by  the  President,  another 
dozen  were  passed  by  one  or  both  Houses,  six 
others  were  favorably  reported  by  Committee, 
and  four  others  are  scheduled  for  Senate  ac- 
tion in  September. 

The  bills  enacted  Include  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act,  which  repealed  after  60  years  the 
long  standing  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ance for  major  oil  companies.  Under  an 
amendment  I  offered,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance was  retained  for  small  Independent 
producers,  such  as  those  in  West  Virginia; 
it  will  be  phased  out  by  1984  on  a  graduated 
schedule,  however. 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  vetoed 
legislation  governing  (1)  surface  mine  rec- 
lamation, (2)  Congressional  review  of  Pres- 
idential decisions  removing  controls  on  oU 


products,  and  (3)  suspension  of  90  days  of 
the  President's  authority  to  impose  oil  im- 
port fees. 

Presently  awaiting  Presidential  slgnatvire 
i,s  a  Congressionally  approved  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  Issue  of  Imme- 
diate concern,  this  measure  would  continue 
oil  price  controls  for  six  months,  while  the 
Congress  evaluates  the  Administration's  de- 
control plan.  This  legislation  also  cont.iins 
a  six  month  extension  of  Federal  coal  con- 
version programs,  which  I  .sponsored. 

The  Chief  E.xecutive  can  either  sign  the 
measure  or  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
oil  price  increases  that  will  result  from  a 
veto.  Besides  80  cent  gasoline.  loonUng  in 
the  background  are  probable  Increases  in 
foreign  oil  prices  on  October  1  when  the 
present  OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries)  price-freeze  expires. 
Clearly,  phased  decontrol  would  be  more  in 
the  national  Interest. 

The  Senate  also  has  passed  standbv  en- 
ergy legislation  (S.  62):  a  limitation  on  oil 
price  increases  (S.  621):  a  motor  vehicle  In- 
/ormotion  and  cost  savings  mea.sure  (S. 
1518):  protection  for  franchlsed  dealers  (S. 
32.1);  the  Truth-ln-Energy  Act  (S.  1883); 
an  a\ito  fuel  economy  act:  revision  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  policies  (S.  521); 
and  revision  of  Federal  coal  leasing  policies 
(S.  391). 

The  House  of  Representatives  pas.sed  a 
multi-purpose  energy  tax  raeastire  (H.R. 
6860).  In  this  regard,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  proposes  the  addition  of  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  Protecting  the  American  con- 
sumer against  excessive  profits,  this  pro- 
vision should  pave  tlie  way  for  the  phased 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  and  the  eventual  de- 
ree;ulation  of  natural  gas. 

Unfinished  business  awaiting  House-Sen- 
ate conference  Includes  legislation  establish- 
ing strategic  or  contingency  reserves  and  the 
authorization  for  energy  research  programs 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate  less  than  two 
weeks  ago.  the  ERDA  authorization  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1976  Is  still  dominated  by  power 
programs  and  by  defense  related  activities 
such  as  nuclear  weapons  development  and 
the  naval  reactor  program.  About  40  per- 
cent of  ERDA's  authorization  of  $4,832  bil- 
lion is  for  defense  related  activities. 

The  Senate,  however,  made  significant 
strides  toward  a  balance  between  defense- 
related  activities  and  civilian  programs.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  non-nuclear  energy 
programs  which  were  increased  by  $456  mil- 
lion up  to  $1,156  billion  for  Fiscal  Year 
1976.  This  Is  65  percent  over  the  Adminis- 
tration's request.  By  comparison,  the  nu- 
clear energy  program  authorization  is  about 
S2.1  billion. 

Wlthhi  these  figures  the  1976  authoriza- 
tion for  coal  and  other  fossil  fuel  energy 
technologies  was  Increased  to  $11  million; 
compared  to  solar — $106  mUllou;  geother- 
mal — $43  million;  advanced  power  systems — 
S69  million;  and  energy  conservation — $119 
million. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  concerned  for  the  mean- 
ingful expenditure  of  these  funds.  Exten- 
sive energy  expertise  exists  in  Appalachia, 
particularly  regarding  coal,  which  can  and 
must  be  applied  to  the  commercialization  of 
new  energy  technologies.  I  am  thus  dis- 
turbed by  ERDA's  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
existing  national  laboratories,  which  were 
established  In  support  of  nuclear  energy  de- 
velopment. What  Is  needed  is  establishment 
of  an  Appalachian  National  Energy  Labora> 
tory,  to  fully  utUize  the  energy  and  coal  re- 
search capabilities  existmg  within  the  re- 
gion and  West  Virginia.  Moreover,  this  ac- 
tion will  provide  recognition  of  the  vital  rols 
that  Eastern  resources  must  serve  In  the 
achievement  of  energy  self-sufflclency. 
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While  the  Administration  requested  ftinda 
for  one  commercial  synthetic  fuels  project, 
the  Senate  bill  authorizes  eight  mare  com- 
mercial demonstration  projects:  three  syn- 
thetic fuel  from  coal  plants;  one  direct  coal 
combustion  project;  two  solar  power  projects; 
and  two  geothernMd  plants.  Tbla  la  Intended 
to  provide  a  major  incentive  to  coal  gasiflca- 
t  iun  and  liquefaction. 

The  one  synthetic  fuels  project  presently 
planned  by  the  Administration  is  scheduled 
tor  Appalachia;  It  is  the  COALCON  project, 
to  be  managed  by  Union  Caibide  and  Aerojet 
and  financed  by  the  Federal  government  and 
a  13  member  industry  consortium.  On  com- 
pletion of  conceptual  design  to  Marcli  1976 
a  site  will  be  selected.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  COALCON,  Stanley  Noss,  with  »hom 
I  conferred  a  few  days  ago,  fourteen  sites  are 
under  consideration  ia  six  states;  foiu"  poten- 
tial sites  are  in  West  Virginia.  Final  site 
selection  will  consider  available  coel  and 
water  supplies,  the  availability  of  expert  la- 
bor, enviroiunental  requirements,  and  State 
economic  and  other  incentives. 

This  particular  project.  In  my  judgment, 
should  be  in  West  Virginia,  but  it.  may  not 
occur.  We  must  not  limit  our  perspective  to 
one  project.  In  his  1975  State  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Ford  proposed  a  National 
Synthetic  Ftiels  Commerclallzatlou  Program 
capable  of  producmg  by  1985  the  equivalent 
of  1  mUUon  barrels  of  oU  each  day.  This  wUl 
require  at  least  20  synthetic  fuels  plants  at  a 
toUl  cost  of  over  $20  bUllon.  West  Virginia 
should  be  thinking  of  not  Just  COALCON  but 
two  or  three  synthetic  fuels  facilities. 

In  tills  regard,  $6  billion  Ui  Federal  loan 
guarantees  are  authorized  in  the  ERDA  legis- 
lation. Under  the  provision  I  authored  these 
guarantees  are  available  for  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction,  oil  shale,  solar  energy, 
geotherinal,  and  other  uon-conventlonal  en- 
ergy technologies. 

Synthetic  fuels  ai-e  often  characterized  as 
expensive,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case 
when  compared  with  the  alternatives.  We 
take  for  granted  the  cost  of  electricity  from 
coal  which  In  West  Virginia  Is  now  aroiuid 
$6J30  to  $6.80  per  million  Btu's  for  residential 
and  commercial  uses.  By  comparison  syn- 
thetic natural  gas  from  coal  costs  about  $3  to 
$4  per  mlUion  Btu's.  Comparable  Investments 
for  the  conversion  of  coal  to  methane  are 
cheaper  in  first  cost,  more  efficient,  and  re- 
sult to  a  lower  cost  residential  and  commer- 
cial energy  supply  than  electricity.  Moreover, 
it  is  environmentally  clean. 

Over  the  past  10  years  a  major  gap  ha.? 
developed  between  natural  gas  supplies  and 
demand.  This  Is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
unreasonable  prices  for  interstate  natural 
gas  established  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. In  addition  to  retarding  the 
development  of  conventional  supplies,  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
have  served  ns  a  major  di&mcentlve  to  coal 
gasification.  In  my  Judgment,  the  FPC's 
unreasonable  policies  are  the  reason  we  do 
not  now  have  a  commercial  coal  gasification 
Industry  in  the  United  States. 

Five  years  ago  In  1970  the  primary,  im- 
mediate task  confronting  government 
policy-makers  and  industry  was  acceleration 
of  exploration  and  development  activities  for 
oil  and  natural  gas.  Even  then  supple- 
mentary sources  of  natural  gas  were  deemed 
necessary  after  1980.  The  most  promising 
are  (a)  synthetics,  (b)  LNG  (liquefied  na- 
tural gas)  imports,  (c)  Canadian  imports, 
and  (d)  Alaskan  supplies. 

The  formidable  task  of  redressing  the  im- 
balance may  easily  require  another  decade. 
Pending  resolution  of  the  United  States' 
natural  gas  problem  it  may  well  Ijc  necessary 
to  impose  mandatory  end-use  controls  to 
effect  a  more  efOdent  allocation  of  available 
resources. 

Yet  at  tills  critical  time  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  untu  last  week,  when  John 
Holllman   was   sworn    in,    was    functioning 
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with  three  of  the  five  comissloners  provided 
for  by  law.  However,  Chairman  John  Nasslkas 
has  tendered  bis  resignation  leaving  only 
two  experienced  Commissioners:  wnilam 
Springer  and  Don  Smith.  This  is  unconscion- 
able. 

Natural  gas  supplies  21  percent  of  energy 
needs  of  West  Virginia.  Over  69  percent  of 
the  homes  use  natural  gas. 

Last  year's  actual  curtailment  was 
8.1  percent  of  normal  usage.  This  is  predicted 
in  1975  to  reach  11.3  percent — 20  billion 
cubic  feet.  Reportedly  Columbia  Gas  of  West 
Virginia  will  Impose  at  least  60  percent 
curtailment  on  Industrial  customers  begin- 
ning this  NovemlDer. 

Hardest  hit  wiU  be  the  iudu.=trial  sector: 
stone,  clay,  and  glass  product^;  chemical 
and  aUied  products;  and  primary  metals. 
If  alternative  fuels  ai'e  not  available  a  20 
percent  reduction  in  We.st  Virginia's  natural 
gas  supplies  could  displace  8,300  workers  in 
manufacturing  and  related  industries. 

In  North  Caroima  there  will  be  a  total  cut- 
ofi' — 100  percent  curtailment — of  industrial 
users.  The  nationwide  cutback  of  industrial 
customers  this  winter  will  average  40  per- 
cent. This  Is  particularly  critical  since  one- 
half  of  all  the  energy  con.sumed  by  Industry 
is  natural  gas. 

The  Hotise  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  serious  considera- 
tion be  given  to  declaring  a  state  of  emer- 
gency In  advance  of  this  winter.  Particular 
concern  is  for  sis  states:  West  Vii'glnia, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey. 

Recently  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
mission In  an  unqualified  statement  urged 
deregulation  of  the  price  of  new  natural  gas. 
This  national  body  is  composed  of  the  gover- 
nors of  tlie  36  states  which  produce  oil  and 
natural  gas  and  also  are  consumers. 

This  is  the  environment  facing  the  Con- 
gress when  It  convenes  in  September,  along 
with  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's  bill, 
S.  692,  which  expands  Federal  controls  over 
prices,  production,  and  use  of  natural  gas. 

Under  every  natiual  gas  proposal  pending 
before  the  Senate  the  price  of  new  natural 
gas  at  the  wellhead  would  increase.  The  is- 
sue. In  my  view,  is  not  whether  to  decontrol 
but  how  far. 

The  principal  bill.  S.  692,  ebiablishes  an 
overall  ceiling  price  based  on  an  oU-equlva- 
lency  value,  limits  decontrol  to  Independent 
producers,  and  further  limits  decontrol  to 
uon-asuoclated  new  natural  gas  production. 
Under  all  four  meastires  the  price  paid  to 
most  producers  of  new  natural  gas  from  on- 
shore reserves  would  be  decontrolled.  This  is 
true  for  S.  692.  the  so-caUed  Pearson-Bent- 
seu  and  the  Tuuney  substitutes,  of  which  I 
am  a  ca-ponsor,  as  well  as  the  Fannin  sub- 
stitute  (or  Ford  Administration  proposal). 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congressional  action 
on  natural  gas  deregulation.  The  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  began  legislative  hear- 
ings over  three  years  ago.  The  Senate's  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study  issued 
an  option  paper  two  years  .igo. 

American  consumers  a.s  well  as  our  coun- 
try s  natural  gas  producers  have  every  right 
to  exjject  the  Congress  to  expedite  resolution 
of  the  wellhead  price  controversy.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  special  responsibility  to  provide 
certainty  before  major  commitments  of  new 
natural  gas  supplies  are  made  to  the  Inter- 
state pipelines.  The  present  uncertainty  is 
costing  o'lr  economy  billions  of  dollars  In 
hlglier  pried  alternatives  and  loss  of  em- 
ploynient. 

If  regulation  continues  consmners  will  be 
forced  to  switch  to  more  expensive  substi- 
tutes which  currently  cost  $2  to  $4  per 
million  Btu's  and  In  1985  will  average  near- 
ly $5  when  delivered  to  homes.  By  compari- 
son, last  week  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion denied  the  Interim  request  of  tlie  West 
Virginia  Independent  Oil  and  Gas  Assocla- 
tioji  fOT  46  cent  rate  for  natural  gss.  On  my 


Initiative  this  request  was  supported  by  four 
members  of  the  West  Vii;ginia  tlelegatlon: 
Senator  Rotter  t  Byrd,  Bepresentatlve  Robert 
Mollohan,  Representative  John  Slack,  and 
myself.  By  denying  this  Interim  price,  the 
affected  independent  natural  gas  producers 
in  order  to  meet  existing  contracts  are  forced 
to  sell  supplies  at  a  loss.  Some  7.000  wells  are 
likely  to  be  shut-down  with  the  resultant  loss 
of  enousrh  natui-al  gas  to  oMiet  the  require- 
ments of  over  325,000  homes  for  the  next  10 
years.  Mc;inwhi!e,  users  in  the  New  York  axt-a 
Import  natural  gns  from  Algeria  at  rates 
up  to  $1.86  per  thovisand  rtibic  feet  (or  per 
mlUion  Btu's). 

Without  higher  prices  the  United  States 
will  be  laced  with  dwindling  supplies.  With 
higlier  prices  virtually  untapped  resources 
are  available  within  West  Virginia.  In  addi- 
tion to  coal  gasification  there  is  a  signiflcaut 
potential  for  new  natural  gas  production  In 
deep  geologic  formations  and  from  Devonian 
shale  formations  beneath  Appalachia.  The 
estimated  cost  Is  from  $1 .75  to  $2.00  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  wlilch  is  competitive  with 
liie  alternatives  and  new  intrastate  prices. 

Columbia  Gas  is  exploring  this  potential 
iii  Mingo  County,  West  Virginia.  Additional 
fund.s  amounting  to  $24  million  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  for  activities  related 
to  Devonian  shale  this  year.  V.'hat  Is  now 
needed  is  a  national  survey  of  this  resource: 
it  could  prore  equal  to  our  natural  gas  re- 
£er\es. 

Despite  the  development  of  tliis  and  other 
energy  optloiis,  we  can  exptect  to  continue 
to  experience  nattual  gas  shortages  and  In- 
creased oil  Imports.  We  must  redirect  otir 
country's  demand  for  energy  toward  coal. 

The  first  step  is  substitution  of  coal  for 
oil  and  natural  gas  as  our  nation's  principsl 
Ijoiier  fuel  in  electric  utility  and  industrial 
appllcatlon.s.  This  is  the  goal  of  S.  1777, 
which  I  Introduced  In  May.  This  measure 
is  cospousored  by  Senators  Jackson,  Magnu- 
son.  Huddleston,  McGovem,  Moss,  Pell,  and 
Svinington.  The  bill  requires  that  by  1985. 
to  the  extent  practicable,  foesll-fuel  power 
plants  and  major  Installations  must  iLse  coal 
as  then  primary  boUer  fuel. 

Adoption  of  this  mandate  requires  a  total 
coal  production  by  1985 — allowing  for  to- 
tp.l  domestic  tise  including  steel  production 
and  for  export — of  abotjt  2.5  billion  tons  per 
year;  tills  compares  to  695  million  tons  In 
1975.  Such  annual  production  is  roughly 
equal  to  the  total  production  of  the  past  /it  i- 
years.  Cleai-iy.  this  Is  a  very  tall  order. 

Residential  and  commercial  supplies  of 
nattual  gas  as  well  as  process  uses  muc.t  be 
preserved  because  conversion  of  these  users 
to  coal  is  unrealistic.  The  costs  of  coal  con- 
version must  be  borne  by  the  sec  tor  of  the 
economy  that  wlU  result  in  the  lowest  abso- 
luie  consmner  price  increases — that  is,  elec- 
tric utilities  r.nd  major  industrial   tiSLis. 

Tlie  future  of  greater  coal  utilizatlou  i^ 
Inextricably  intertwined  with  the  entire 
future  of  the  United  States.  At  stake  Is  the 
capability  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
its  own  destiny.  The  Congress,  industry,  and 
the  American  people  must  support  the  long- 
term  development  of  sufficient  domestic  en- 
ergy supplle."^  to  a.'ssure  our  future  economic 
stability. 

Leadership  and  Initiative  will  be  reotiisitr 
by   energy   producers   and   consumers   alike. 


regul.'vtory  reform  and  the 
uneasy  liberals 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  lor  many 
years  consei-vative  critics  of  big  goveni- 
ment  have  voiced  concern  over  excessive 
Federal  spending,  unconti'oUable  bucU;- 
etaiT  deficits,  tlie  buigeonins  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy,  and  the  proliferation 
of  GoveiTiment  agencies  and  programs. 
Con.seryatlTes   In  Congress   hare   been 
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predicting   dire   consequence^ 
democratic  institutions  and 
omy  if  the  Congress  does  not 
to  check  the  growth  and 
Government   power    and 
V.  amings  are  finally  being  heferd 

Businessmen  who  have 
affected  by  Government  rrti', 
tivity  understand  that  rey 
stantially  Increases  the  cost  ; 
and  services  that  they  piovi 
l)ublic  needs.  Ordinary  ciiize 
beginning  to  realize  that  ccont)mic 
lation  is  not  so  beneflcinl 
consumers  and  taxpayer"?  ics 
once  led  to  believe  by  liberal 
Judging  by  the  mail  pour2n5 
flee,  my  Arizona  corLstituents 
ingly  upset  over  Government', 
performance  record.  ITieir  ai^i-y 
reflect  the  popular  distrast  of 
and   disenchantment   witli 
institutions  that  tlie  poll.'^tei 
vail  across  America. 

.Arizonans    insist    that    the 
mu.st  do  somethintj  iminedii* 
.spending,    trim    bureaucratic 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  ir 
operation  and  responsiveness 
agencies.  They  demand  rei 
Government's  regulatory  sy.s 
\iew   to   repealing   outmodec 
want«d  laws  and  aboli.shing  u'lnec 
costly  bureaus,  councils,  conu 
commissions.  They  applaud 
dent's  call  for  regulator>-  r( 
conservative  message  is  get 

Even  the  liberals  are  pay 
lion.    Whatever    the 
shortages,  double  digit  inflation 
political  appeal  of  the  President 
gram — liberal    pundits    and 
wlio  have  long  advocated 
controls  of  industry  are  tallc 
about  regulatory  reform.  Of  course 
ilietoric  and  concern  have 
translated  into  .solid  votes  aga 
Federal  outlays.  The  Democratic 
ity   Ls   still   committed   to 
spending  programs  as  the 
our  social  ills  and  to  extendii^g 
ment  controls  over  business 
tlie   petroleum   industrj', 
whelming   evidence   tliat 
tion  has  exacerbated  the  Nation 
crisis.  Yet.  as  Norman  Miller 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  AiJgust 

There  is  increasing  unease  fur^m 
liberal  officeholders  about  tlie 
inequities  and   unpopularity   of 
tic   bureaucracy   spawned   by   t: 
programs  they  h.ive  champiot 
New  Deal  through  the  Great  S(ici( 
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In  the  view  of  the  Joiirnal'^  Washing- 
ton Bureau  chief: 

What  seems  to  be  happeii^iii  il  that  many 
Democratic  llt>erals  are  reject 'ii;  .  modifying 
or  at  least  questioning  some  <  oiiveniional 
formulas  that  have  guided  tl^e  n — and  tlie 
country — since  the  New  Deal.  A:  id  although 
it  is  unclear  where  tliis  procei  s  will  take 
the  liberals.  In  specific  ternxs.  their  very 
.search  for  alternatives  may  niafk  a  water- 
shed in  politics. 

This  change  of  attitude  i^  encourag- 
ing, for  it  it  is  soon  reflected  in  positive 
action,  perhaps  the  liberals  will  reach 
the  same  conclusions  that  co  iservatives 
have  made  concerning  the  ne(  d  for  posi- 
tive and  comprehensive  reforn  of  regu- 
latoi-y  process.  Regulatory  reform,  long 
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a  desirable  but  unattainable  goal,  may 
then  become  a  political  reality. 

Many  liberals  are  susjjicious  that  con- 
servative and  administration  appeals 
for  regulatory  reform  may  disguise  other 
political  motives.  Their  reservations  are 
iUbtified,  for  conservatives  are  genuinely 
(ommittcd  to  dismantling  mucli  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  to  eliminating 
many  of  tiie  expensive  Government  pro- 
grams and  unneeded  ntles  and  regula- 
tions which  liberals  long  supported. 
Con.'-ervatives  and  liljerals.  however, 
.s'nare  many  concerns  about  government 
regulation,  for  instance,  that  agencies 
ha\e  come  to  serve  the  special  interests 
of  tlie  businesses  they  were  supposed  to 
regulate.  Although  they  may  not  always 
agree  on  the  wisest  approach  and  best 
solution  to  regulatory  problems,  it  is  to 
be  lioped  that  consei-vative  and  liberal 
politicians  and  policy  makers  will  work 
together,  as  much  as  possible,  to  effect- 
uate meaningful  reforms.  If  not,  the 
problems  afflicting  our  troubled  economy 
may  reach  crisis  stage. 

Tlie  situation  confronting  us  is  aptly 
described  in  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
same  August  6  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Joinnal.  I  quote: 

At  some  point,  tlie  government'.';  appetite 
for  resources  starts  to  overload  the  economy 
and  threaten  the  political  system.  At  some 
point  we  will  have  to  reach  a  con.sensus  iK)int 
about  The  level  of  income  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  lay  claim.  Senator 
Robert  Taft  once  .said  tliat  if  a  government 
takes  more  than  a  third  of  a  j>erson's  earn- 
ings, til  at  person  wa.s  no  longer  a  free  indi- 
vidual. We  hesitate  to  draw  so  fine  a  line, 
yet  surely  command  over  one's  Income  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  freedom  of  personal 
choice.  At  some  point — and  we  already  seem 
to  be  fast  aproaching  it — government  claims 
over  a  person's  labor  do  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  basic   human  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  these  two  outstanding 
items,  the  article  by  Norman  C.  Miller, 
"The  Uneasy  Liberals,"  and  the  editorial 
"Diifting  Toward  Statism,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  6  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  texts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

(Kioni  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  6.  19751 

The  Une.\sy  Liberals 

(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 

W'.v.'HrNf.TON. — A  .sea  change  in  attitude  is 
now  occurring  anuing  liberal  Democrats.  The 
very  politicians  who  created  the  federal 
colossus  are  beginning  to  oppose  the  idea  of 
an  ever-expanding  central  government. 

So  far,  this  new  attitude  hasn't  been  re- 
flected in  the  actions  of  liberals  controlling 
Congress.  They're  still  proposing  that  more 
federal  programs  be  added  to  the  welter  of 
1,009  existing  categorical-grant  schedules 
run  from  Washington.  For  the  liberals  re- 
main committed  to  doing  something  to  solve 
social  problems,  and  they  don't  yet  seee  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  feder.illy  directed 
programs. 

Further,  the  liberal.s"  partisan  distrust  of 
the  Republican  administration  prompts  them 
to  almost  automatic  opposition  to  President 
Ford's  proposals  for  consolidation  of  pro- 
grams and  giving  more  decision-making  au- 
thority to  state  and  local  governments.  The 
liberals  suspect  that  under  the  guise  of  "re- 
form" the  Ford  administration  actually 
wants  to  abandon  many  social  efffirts.  Basi- 


cally then,  the  momentum  toward  biiildlng 
a  bigger  federal  bureaucracy  still  runs, 
slowed  if  at  all  because  of  Ford  .Administra- 
tion resistance. 

Yet  there  is  iucre.isinR  unea.se  among 
leading  liberal  officeholders  about  the  ir.ef- 
flclencies.  inequities  and  unpopularity  of 
the  gigantic  bureaucracy  spawned  by  the 
array  of  programs  they  have  championed 
from  the  New  Deal  through  the  Great  Soci- 
ety. That  iuiea.se  is  becoming  so  great  that 
the  liberals  are  beginning  to  grope  for  al- 
ternatives. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  attitude  is  producing 
:v  conflict  among  the  liberals.  Some  veterans 
argue  that  the  emerging  criticism  of  federal 
power  is  coming  mainly  from  a  few  tipstarts 
who  simply  are  pandering  to  the  anti-Wash- 
ington mood  among  voters.  Wlille  it's  true 
that  some  younger  Democrats — like  Cali- 
fornia Gov.  Jen-y  BrowTi — recently  have  won 
office  as  vocal  critics  of  the  federal  estab- 
lishment, the  new  mood  clearly  is  shared  by 
plenty  of   veteran   liberals   in   Congress. 

"Then>  is  a  very  serious  kind  of  rethink- 
ing of  the  best  way  to  meet  the  human 
needs  of  our  society,"  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
says.  "Over  the  past  few  years,"  the  Massa- 
chusetts Democrat  adds,  "many  have  come 
to  see  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  ot 
government  is  bureaucracy." 

"The  liberals  have  to  reevaluate  their  pos- 
ture." says  Democratic  Sen.  Gaylord  Nel- 
son of  Wisconsin.  "Each  program  looks  good, 
but  you  put  100  of  them  together  and  the 
results   are   more    negative   than   positive." 

"The  federal  bureaucracy  is  just  an  impos- 
sible monstrosity,"  Sen.  Nelson  continues. 
"Toti  can't  manage  it,  there's  no  way  to 
do  it.  " 

RoviitNOR  Wallace's  rolk 

For  a  long  time,  most  liberals  liave  hes- 
itated to  state  such  conclusions,  fearful 
tliey  wotild  be  handing  ammtmitlon  to  con- 
servatives they  consider  to  be  basically  anti- 
government.  Moreover,  George  Wallace's  rn- 
clally-orlentcU  denunciations  of  "brlefcase- 
totlng  bureaticrats"  have  made  it  almost  dis- 
reputable for  many  liberals  to  admit  that  the 
Alabamlan  was  also  voicing  legitimate  objec- 
tions of  people  to  an  overweening  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. 

But  the  long-running  power  of  the  Wal- 
lace appeal,  together  with  other  signs  that 
people  are  increasingly  disenchanted  with 
gigantic  government,  is  persuading  many  lib- 
erals they  must  finally  confront  the  prob- 
lems of  burgeoning  bureaucracy.  "There's 
ample  evidence — as  a  result  of  the  war  and 
Watergate  and  economic  difficulties — that 
there  is  widespread  disillusionment  among 
citizens  about  the  relevance  of  government, 
its  programs  and  its  effectiveness,"  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muskie  (D.,  Maine)  says.  In  this  po- 
litical climate,  he  adds,  "I  don't  think  you 
can  successfully  defend  the  discredited  .side 
of  what  we  tried  to  do  in  some  programsi.  We 
ought  to  concede  the  inadequacies  and  bu- 
reaucratic problems  that  have  been 
spawned." 

A  po&sibly  UccLsive  influence  on  the  con- 
gressional liberals  was  last  year's  election  of 
Democratic  governors  in  traditionally  lit)eral 
states  who  are  making  their  mark  by  paring 
down  government — governors  such  as  Brown 
of  California,  Michael  Dukakis  of  Massachu- 
setts and  even  a  onetime  congressional  lib- 
eral, Hugh  Carey  of  New  York,  who  took 
office  in  Albany  last  January  declaring  that 
"the  days  of  wine  and  roses  are  over." 

In  Massachusetts,  Gov.  Dukakis  has  laid 
off  a  thousand  state  workers  and  cut  welfare 
payments  by  $311  million,  and  even  as  he 
tries  to  sell  a  tax  increase  he  isn't  promising 
lots  of  benefits.  "We  must  begin  to  realize 
that  state  government  has  only  a  limited 
ability  to  deal  with  the  problems  confront- 
ing us  (because]  it  has  limited  resources," 
Gov.  Dukakis  said  In  a  recent  television 
.speech. 

In    California.    37-year-old    Jerry    Browu 
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seizes  every  opportunity  to  attack  govei'n- 
meut  growth.  "Spending  is  not  always  the 
way  out  of  our  present  recession,"  tlie  gov- 
ernor says.  "Sometimes,  it's  a  way  Into  a 
much  bigger  pit."  He  has  made  avoidance  of 
a  tax  increase  his  top  goal  and  strongly  pres- 
sured state  agencies,  including  the  giant 
Uiiivsrsity  of  California  system,  to  hold  down 
Bp;ndiug  by  reducing  programs.  Ho  alio  haa 
attached  the  whple  system  of  federal  sub- 
sidies to  state  and  local  govi-rumeuts  for 
myriad  social  purposes. 

Many  programs  represent  "niiiiguidf  d  ef- 
forts at  tlie  federal  level  alii'.ed  at  mnking 
the  states  do  what  they  don't  want  to  do," 
Gov.  Brown  contends.  The  result  is  not  oii'y 
wasteful  spending  but  uncontiollable  gov- 
ernment, says  Gov.  Brown.  "Tiie  federal  gov- 
erameut  pours  the  money  through  and  we 
Just  spray  it  all  over  the  place.  There  are 
projects  where  we  don't  knov/  how  much 
money  Is  being  spent  or  who  Is  spending  it" 
because  the  funds  sift  through  a  layhriuth 
of  federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 

•'This  kind  of  hybrid  form  of  govern- 
ment ...  is  answerable  to  no  one,"  Gov. 
Brown  declares.  "Can  this  country,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  running  major  deficits,  afford  this 
kind  cf  nonsense?" 

No,  answers  PhUlp  Noel,  the  4-1-year-old 
Dennocmtlc  governor  of  Rhode  Island.  "The 
liberal  Deinocrats  are  going  to  have  to  admit 
that  they've  made  some  huge  mistakes  creat- 
ing this  maze  of  federal  progra>ns  that  just 
breeds  Inefficiency  and  frustration,"  he  says. 

'It's  a  disgrace."  Gov.  Noel  continues. 
'•Some  of  the  federal  programs  I've  worked 
with  as  a  mayor  and  governor  border  on 
criminality.  You  put  .$1,000  In  one  end  and 
the  people  don't  get  six  cents  out  the  other 
end." 

In  Congress,  some  veteran  liberals  com- 
plain that  such  charges  are  just  cheap  shots 
by  a  new  breed  of  on-the-make  politicians 
trying  to  capitalize  on  the  electorate's  anti- 
Washington  mood.  "I  don't  like  some  of  these 
new  guys."  says  a  Democratic  Senator.  "It's 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  io  demajjogue 
the-e  programs.  But  what  aie  their  alterna- 
tives? I  don't  hear  them  talking  about  that." 

The  congressional  libertils  argue  that  in 
some  vital  policy  pjrens  there  are  no  .tccept- 
able  alternatives  to  federally-directed  ac- 
tion, even  though  the  result  may  be  the  cre- 
ation of  bureaucracies  that  are  "Inherently 
Irritating."  ns  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  puts  It. 
The  Minnesot.H  Democrat  cites  ncllutton  con- 
trols and  Job  safety  and  health  regulations 
83  examples. 

Congressional  liberals  are  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  attack  ou  federal  programs 
by  rising  young  Democrats  represents,  con- 
Bciously  or  unconsciously,  a  turnUig  away 
from  federal  efforts  to  channel  special  aid  to 
blacks  nnd  other  minorities.  "You  can't  talk 
about  this  publicly,  but  the  f.ict  Is  that 
niany  of  the  .specialized  programs  of  the  .six- 
ties were  aimed  at  helping  blacks.  Whites  re- 
sented it  and  now  we  are  suffering  a  back- 
lash." argues  a  Democratic  Senator. 

Still,  tile  congressional  liberals  now  reudily 
concede  they  must  somehow  find  ways  to 
make  federal  progr.ims  work  better.  Sen. 
Muskie  believes  the  new  Senate  and  Hor.se 
budget  committees  eventually  can  Influence 
Congress  to  discard  or  change  ineffective 
programs,  and  better  evaluate  priorities 
among  continuing  and  new  activities.  "We 
have  to  bring  the  budget  process  under  con- 
trol," he  says.  "Liberals  have  to  discard  the 
notion  that  the  sky's  the  limit." 

A  MEETING  Or  OPINION 

Sen.  Kennedy  believes  liberals  shotUd  try 
to  lead  the  drive  to  overhaul,  or  even  abolish 
Ineffective  and  redtape-rldden  regulatory 
agencies.  He  suggests,  too.  that  the  welfare- 
reform  debate  could  be  reopened  In  terms  of 
the  desirability  of  substituting  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  poor  so  as  to  cut  down  the 
enormous    poverty    bureaucracy.    On    both 


these  issues,  he  notes,  "there  is  an  interest- 
ing meeting  of  opinion  of  the  left  and  right." 

Sen.  Mondale  Indicates  willingness  to  con- 
sider the  Republican-pushed  plans  for  more 
bloc  grants  to  states  and  local  governments 
for  broad  purposes.  "When  we  started  these 
federal  programs  in  the  sixties,  there  \\  as  an 
excellent  argument  that  several  states  were  so 
segregated  that  It  was  necessary  to  liave  de- 
tailed guidelines."  Sen.  Mondale  says.  "That 
ar<;ument  Is  mucii  weaker  now  and  turning 
bark  authority  to  state  and  IocbI  govern- 
ments has  become  far  more  acceptable." 

Yet  Democrats  face  a  political  problem  in 
translating  this  kind  cf  talk  into  action. 
President  Ford  already  is  out  front  on  the.se 
L^sues.  He  Is  for  slashing  Washington's 
struigs  on  aid  to  state  and  loc.il  ),overnme;it.s. 
He  is  for  reform  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 
'And  he  Is  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  of  blaming 
the  Democratic  Congress  for  "sky's-the-limit" 
spending  schemes.  In  contrast,  the  Democrats 
lack  "the  one  leader  who  could  put  It  all 
together  and  say.  "here  are  our  alternatives'," 
notes  Democratic  Bep.  Abner  Mlkva  of  Illl- 
uois. 

Moreover,  powerful  built-in  pressures  for 
expansion  of  government  obviously  remain. 
The  bureaucracies  themselves  tend  nnturally 
to  grow.  The  knee-jerk  reaction  of  Congress- 
men Is  to  pass  a  law  every  time  a  problem 
Is  sighted,  because  that  way  they  can  tay 
they're  doing  Koniething.  l/i  that,  the  politi- 
cians are  not  being  whoUy  cynical  but  rather 
arc  oftan  responding  to  the  pressures  of  in- 
fluential lobbies  demanding  more  for  their 
Interests. 

For  generalized  opposition  to  bii^ger  gov- 
ernment doesnt  mean  much  when  it  comes 
to  specific  Issues:  "Every  Colorado  delega- 
tion that  comes  to  see  me  has  two  messages — 
one,  cut  goveriiment  spending;  two,  get  more 
federal  money  for  our  interest.s,  "  says  fresh- 
man Democratic  Sen.  Gary  Hart. 

Yet  Sen.  Hart,  for  one,  balieves  that  pi'es- 
sures  for  an  ever-e.xpandinf;  federal  role  will 
ultimately  wane — "gradually,  over  10  or  20 
years" — ps  a  reault  of  two  gathering  counter- 
forces.  One,  he  says,  is  tiiat  the  na+ion  Is 
entering  an  "era  of  scarcity"  in  vhioh  "there 
is  no  longer  a  horn  of  plenty  "  to  supply  .sub- 
sidies-for-everyone  politics.  Second,  he  says, 
is  the  coiivicticu  of  many  younger  liberals 
like  himself  that  "business  has  captured  the 
subsidy  system  and  tvirned  the  New  Deal  to 
its  advantage,  and  big  labor  unions  are  right 
hi  tliere  with  big  busineiis."  The  consequence 
io  that  "bifi  government  is  now  opposed  io 
tlie  little  person  "  and  therefore  has  to  be 
scaled  dov.-n.  The  only  way  to  do  this.  Sen. 
Hart  concludes.  Is  to  say  to  the  voters:  "Dont 
look  to  government  for  a  solution  to  all  your 
problems." 

That  Is  hnrdly  traditional  liberal  rhetoric, 
but  what  seems  to  be  happening  is  tliat  many 
Democratic  liberals  are  rejecthig,  modifying 
or  at  least  questioning  some  conventional  for- 
mulas that  have  guided  them— and  the  cotni- 
try— since  the  New  Deal.  And  although  it  Is 
unclear  where  this  process  will  take  the 
liberals,  In  .specific  terms,  their  very  search 
for  alternatives  may  mark  a  v.^tershed  In 
politics. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  e,  19751 
Drifting  Toward  Statism 
It's  an  American  tradition  to  grumble 
about  taxes,  laugh  at  the  latest  political 
folly  and  deride  Washington  as  a  symbol  of 
much  that  is  wrong  with  the  country.  Yet 
the  typical  American  appeals  to  give  little 
thought  to  the  question  of  how  much  govern- 
ment is  necessary  or  desirable. 

This  Is  all  the  more  surpri'iiig  in  that 
Americans  are  amon^  the  few  people  who 
can  debate  the  role  government  plays  in 
their  life  with  any  hope  of  doing  anything 
about  it.  Yet  over  the  pa.=t  several  decades, 
questions  about  government's  relationship 
to  man,  t  subject  that  engaged  the  pa»toB 


of  pUUosiOphers  through  the  ages,  have  tended 
to  be  submerged  by  a  succession  of  New 
Deals,  Fair  Deals,  New  Frontiers  and  Creit 
Societies.  A  handful  of  conservatives  con- 
tinued to  raise  those  questions,  but  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  has  been  against  tliei'i. 
Ihrovigh  atlerapts  to  solve  social  problems, 
and  through  Itss  exalted  political  pressures, 
the  government  grew  and  grev/,  ainile;-sly 
but  also  inexorably. 

By  now,  however,  we  ha'.-e  reached  the  point 
v.'here  we  can  no  lono?r  Ignore  the  Incrcosir.g 
role  of  government  In  our  life.  Even  th? 
liberal  Democrats,  as  Norman  C.  Miller  notes 
today,  now  question  whether  more  govern- 
ment is  alw.'iys  better  government.  Some  of 
tills  t:ilk  may  arise  fi-om  visions  of  running 
In  primaries  against  someone  yelling  about 
■  pointy  headed  bureaucrats."  But  even  such 
visi.ins  are  evidence  of  gi-ass-roots  discontent 
with  unfilled  promises,  often  arbitrary  reg- 
ulation atd  hi^h  taxe^:. 

In  othor  qiirtrters,  tho  alar:n  is  Eoundd 
even  more  fortlu-lghtly.  Caspar  Welnbert-'cr 
noted  in  his  recent  farewell  speech  as  Secre- 
tary of  Ho.i'.th.  Education  and  Welfare  tlia'.. 
If  social  programs  expand  during  the  next 
two  decades  at  the  san^e  pace  tl-.ey  have  i  i 
the  la.st  tv.-o,  half  the  American  people  v\ill 
h?»  working  to  support  the  other  half. 

Laudable  ihorgh  Mr.  Weinberger's  varn- 
ing  Is,  however,  it  li  a  lot  like  shoutiiv; 
"tlic  F£'.dcoa*s  are  coming"  when  in  fact  they 
have  tdready  passed.  Economists  at  Ford 
Motor  Co.  recently  concluded  there  are  al- 
ready more  Americans  t30.6  million)  bci;5g 
supported  by  tux  dollars  than  there  are  woi le- 
ers in  the  privTito  sector  (71  6  million)  t.i 
fe'.ipport  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  mea^;;rcaie'  t  of  go/eri;- 
ir.ent's  influence  is  the  percentage  of  tie 
gross  national  product  earmarked  for  taxes. 
The  one-ihird  of  GNP  collected  by  all  levels 
of  Anifrican  government  is  well  behind  ihat 
of  Swfdcii.  Norvvay,  the  Nctheriat.cls,  UnlicU 
Kuigdom,  France  and  Gernwny.  At  least  for 
no-.v.  But  at  former  Budget  Director  Roy  A-\\ 
noted  on  thi.,  page  rerentiy,  if  pvesrnt  i:  .luis 
ccntinue  it  is  qi.i.ite  ea;y  to  foresee  a  time 
uhen  the  government  will  command  over 
hulf  of  Ameilc.-i's  GNP.  which  means  that  half 
of  all  income  will  be  taken  in  taxes. 

In  the  nature  ot  thiiigs.  the  Ixneritiaries 
of  LhejC  l.i;;es  turn  out  to  be  Oi-ga::ized  pres- 
sure groups  that  have  the  leveiat,e  neccssaiy 
to  force  polificlans  to  bow  to  their  demands 
Tliat  is  not  to  deny  that  many  eovernmeiit 
pi-ograms  do  .sid  people.  But  so  often  the 
problems  ut  which  they  are  directed  seem 
to  go  cju  uiiTi  on.  prol.ably  because  cf  t^^ 
necessity  of  a  'problem"  for  the  bureauc- 
racy to  "solve."  At  some  point,  the  goverii- 
meut's  f.ppeiite  for  resources  starts  to  ovci  - 
load  the  etonoray  and  threaten  Vine  puUiijal 
system. 

At  some  point  we  v.ill  have  to  reach  a 
consensus  about  the  level  of  income  to  which 
the  government  is  entitled  lo  lay  claim.  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft  once  bald  that  If  a  govern- 
ment takes  more  thaji  a  third  of  a  person- 
earnings,  that  person  was  no  longer  a  free 
individual.  We  hesitate  '..o  draw  so  fine  a 
line,  yet  siucly  command  over  one's  income 
has  a  great  deal  to  io  with  freedom  of 
pergonal  choice.  At  some  point— and  we  al- 
readv  seem  to  be  fast  approaching  it — gov- 
ernment claims  over  a  person's  labor  do  raise 
serious  tuiestioMs  abotit  basic  human  fre«^- 
dom. 


BUDGET    COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre:i^ident.  I  have 
today  received  the  Congressional  Budget 
OCQce's  new  study  entitled  "Recovery: 
How  Fast  and  How  Far?"  The  report 
evaluates  the  success  of  congressional  fis- 
cal policy.  Identifies  potential  dangers 
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and  indicates  the  options 
trade-offs  wliich  Congress 
ing  with  energy,  inflation,  and 
ment. 

Whiie  the  CBO  report  coi 
congressional  action  to  cut 
increase  social  security  beneR 
\ided  a  "rapid  rate  of  recov 
seems  assured  through  early 
are  still  grim  and  the  outlook 
for  8  million  unemployed  am 
American  who  struggles  under 
den  of  inflation  rates  rising  a 

The  report  warns  that  cur 
tary  policy  and  higher  prices 
food  and  energy  development 
"result  of  cm-rent  pressures 
or  labor,"  and  could  retard  or 
the  recovery." 

According  to  the  CBO,  the 
to  be  little  improvement  in 
ment  in  1977  and  inflation  wi 
at  a  rate  of  6  to  7.5  percent 

Even  this  pessimistic  outloofc 
cated  on  optimistic  ai,.Mmipt 
energy  policy:  namely,  no 
prices  and  removal  of  the  oil 

In  this  framework,  where 
isiration  priorities? 

Immediate  decontrol,  the  I.i 
istration  position  means  1.8  pe 
inflation,  and  600.000  more 
I'Ud  higher  oil  company  profits 
next  2  years. 

This  is  the  polity  the  adii 
finds  acceptable  axid  offers  t 
and   the  coimtrv.  But  the 
makes  it  clear  that  there  i 
tive  fiscal  and  monetary 
lould  put  1,500.000  more  peop 
add  S90  billion  output  to  an 
while  increasing  inflation  by 
one-half  percent. 

The  administration  reject 
out  of  hand. 

The  Budget  Committee 
hearings  begimiing  on 
examine   again   the   difScult 
between  energy,   inflation, 
ployraent  in  an  attempt  to 
fiscal  policy  which  will  keep 
on  the  road  to  recoveiy  on  u 
embarked. 

Our    hearings    will    focus 
primary  issues : 

First.  Should  fiscal  policy  bf 
Should   we   have   less 
spending,  an  additional  tax 
economic  policy  mix  that  we 
last  spring  still  the  proper  one 
move  the  country  toward  rec 

Second.  What  new  budget  r 
the  President  make  requiring 
outlays  beyond  the  Congress 
billion?  In  what  ways  v.ill  tfii 
demand  that  we  bust  the  de 
tlirough  revised,  allegedly  moqe 
program  costs  or  through 
President  thinks  is  of  a   hi, 
now? 

Third.  What  mix  of  job-cr 
urams  is  most  appropriate 
•.vhat  we  know  about  their  e 
;ind  the  halting,  sluggish  c 
recovery  from  recession. 

On  September  23.  the  Dir 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  A 
iJie  Director  of  the  Office  of 
and  Budget.  James  Lynn,  and 
man  of  the  Council  of  Econom 
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Alan  Greenspan,  will  present  a  factual 
background  on  the  state  of  the  budget 
and  the  economy. 

On  September  24,  George  Meany  will 
appear. 

On  September  25  we  will  again  explore 
the  relation.shii)  between  monetary  and 
fi.scal  policy  through  a  meeting  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Arthur 
Burns.  My  ow;i  ob.iective  at  tliat  session 
will  be  to  see  if  we  cannot  gain  .some 
better  control  over  the  impact  of  discre- 
tionarj-  changes  in  interest  r.ites  on  other 
factors  affeciing  the  economy  f>nd  t!ie 
budpet. 

The  intent  of  the  Budget  Act  was  to 
enable  Congress  in  time  of  economic  dif- 
ficulty to  set  the  country  firmly  back  on 
the  track  to  economic  stability.  A  rea- 
sonable argument  can  be  made  that 
nionetary  policy  thus  far  this  year  has 
retarded  the  .speed  of  economic  recovery 
and  unnecessarily  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment while  not  restraining  inflation. 

On  September  30,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  Simon  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Dunlop  will  discuss  potential  remedies 
to  deal  with  unemployment  and  inflation 
over  the  coming  months. 

On  October  1.  Mr.  Arthur  Okun.  former 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advi.«^^ors,  Mr.  MiuTay  Welden- 
baum,  former  A.<^sistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy.  and  Mr.  Arthur  Brimmer, 
former  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
will  present  the  always  valuable  perspec- 
tive of  informed  experts  out^side  the 
Government. 

On  October  2,  representatives  of  the 
business  community  will  present  their 
analysis  of  our  current  problem.s  and 
remtdies  as  they  see  them. 


FEDER.VL  RATHOLE:   GOVERNMENT 
MOVIE  BUSINESS 

Ml-.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  inserted  into  the  Record  a  rrovocative 
article  by  UPI  Washington  correspond- 
ent. Don  Lambro,  entitled  "The  Federal 
Rathole:  50  Ways  to  Plug  It."  Mr. 
Lambro  called  for  the  elimination  of  a 
myriad  of  unnecessary  Government  pro- 
grams and  agencies  which  could  save 
the  American  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year. 

Among  the  costly  pro-'iams  singled 
out  by  Mr.  Lambro  was  Federal  movie 
making.  I  ciuote  the  Washingtonian 
magazine  article: 

There  is  no  aiea  iu  the  govenuneut  as 
rife  with  waste  and  duplication  as  this  one. 
as  hundreds  oi  miUions  ot  dollars  are  spent 
to  produce  thou.sands  of  films  and  record- 
uigs.  Since  Woild  War  I  the  government  has 
produced  an  e.stimaled  100,000  films  on 
everything  from  toothbrushes  to  soybeans— 
an  average  of  2,000  films  a  year. 

No  one  In  the  e^vernment  knows  exactly 
how  many  film?  are  being  produced  each 
year  and  at  what  cost.  A  little-noticed  gov- 
ernment study  said  that  at  least  $375  mil- 
lion was  spent  in  1972  by  employees  work- 
ing out  of  663  Federal  facilities  to  produce 
and  distribute  films,  photographs  and  audio 
programs. 

The  government  has  produced  585  dental 
films,  including  at  least  12  films  on  how  to 
briish  your  teeth.  Another  14  fllraa  will  tell 
you  everytliiug  jou  have  ever  wanted  to 
know  about  venereal  disease.  The  Air  Force, 
Army.  HEW.  NASA,  and  the  Transportation 


Depart  ment  have  turned  out  16  films  on 
driving  s.ifety.  11  of  them  by  the  Air  Force 
alone.  A  $64,000  film  series  by  t!ie  Navy  en- 
titled "How  to  Succeed  with  Brunettes ' 
teaches  officers  proper  etiquette,  while 
NASA  ai<d  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
teanif-U  up  to  prcKluce  •A-.Uoinoblle  Tire  H'  - 
droplanlng  — Wjiat  Happens."  ThPie  aie  3.300 
film  titles  listed  in  the  Air  Force  c-itnlog,  6r> 
percent  of  them  produced  by  the  Air  force 
A  government  sturty  that  tried  to  gauge 
the  extent  to  which  federal  a^eiiPies  were 
duplicating  one  another's  film  work  con- 
fes.sed  tlie  job  "turned  out  to  be  an  .ill  but 
impossible  talk."  One  Congressional  atudv 
found  45  major  agencies  were  making  fllin-; 
f<nd  identified  at  least  1.461  key  employee.^ 
who  supervised  movie-making  activities 
The  Defense  Department  alone  has  more 
than  -5289.8  mllHon  worth  of  film  equipmem 
sprpad  out  over  2.000  military  installations. 
Si.x  of  the  seven  major  agencies  within 
HEW  liiive  tlieir  own  film-making  fac.ilitie.s 
and  equipment. 

Tlie  .sheer  size  and  mounting  costs  of 
Federal  film  making  is  emphasized  in  an 
article  published  on  Scpternbor  1  by  the 
Washington  Post.  Accoidins  to  Post 
.staff  writer  Richard  M.  Cohen.  Federal 
agencies  have  put  Washington  near  tlie 
top  in  film  making.  In  fact,  the  movie 
liroduction  busine.ss  is  now  big  business 
in  Washington.  The  trouble  is  that  no 
one  really  knows  how  big  the  business 
really  is.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a 
number  of  film  companies,  many  of  them 
with  political  clout,  are  lining  their 
pockets  at  tiie  taxpayers  expense. 

In  1971  Reprcseutative  Barry  Coi.d- 
WATER.  Jr..  found  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment budgeted  approximately  $35 
million  for  audio-visual  production  in 
that  fiscal  year.  Since  then  no  study 
of  the  Governments  motion  picture 
business  has  ever  been  completed. 
According  to  the  Past  s  article,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  set  out  to 
probe  Goverimient  film  activity  over  a 
year  ago  but  still  has  not  received  the 
results  of  a  survey  it  requested  from 
Government  agencies.  This  may  not  be 
surprising  considering  bureaucratic  lag 
and  inefficiency  found  in  many  agencies 
and  the  treniendous  amount  of  pafier- 
work  that  regulators  have  to  go  throur^'h 
daily.  Neverthele.ss  it  is  disturbing.  Here 
the  Government  engages  in  an  impor- 
tant, major  business  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  consequences  and  no  one 
knows  exactly  what  is  being  done  or  by 
whom  or  how  much  it  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  to  do  it.  I  can  readily  sympa- 
thize with  the  Hollywood  film  industry 
w  hich  complains  that  the  Government  is 
competing  unfairly,  using  taxpayers 
money  to  support  this  competition. 

I  recall  the  controversy  generated  by 
the  propaganda  film  about  the  Kennedy 
administration.  "Years  of  Lightning. 
Lays  of  Drums."  which  the  USIA  com- 
missioned for  showing  overseas.  One  can- 
not but  wonder  how  many  expensive  films 
like  that  one  are  being  made  today  by 
other  agencies  for  various  political  pur- 
poses. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and 
the  taxpayers  would  be  interested  in  this 
information,  too. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  have 
a  complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
film-making  businesvS  currently  being 
supported  by  our  myriad  of  Government 
agencies  and  programs  and  underwritten 
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by  the  taxpayers.  The  public  has  a  right 
to  know  how  much  of  its  hard-earned  tax 
money  our  "Hollywood  on  the  Potomac" 
is  spending  on  making  motion  pictures 
about  VD,  dental  hygiene,  driving  safety. 
Navy  officers'  etiquette  or  the  life  and 
times  of  JFK.  I  call  on  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  complete  its  sur- 
vey promptly  and  to  disclose  forthwith 
the  results  to  the  Congi-ess. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  interesting  Washington  Post  article 
on  Government  film  making  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  complete  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept,  1,  19761 

Federal  Agencies  Pxjt  Washington  Near  Top 

IN  Film  Making 

(By  Richard  M.  Cohen) 

Gilbert  Courtney,  producer  for  what 
•imounts  to  the  oldest  movie  studio  in  the 
nation,  draped  himself  over  the  screening 
room  rail,  took  a  drag  through  his  cigarette 
liolder  and  signaled  the  projectionist  to  roll 
the  film. 

Lights  dimmed.  Music  swelled — and  the 
screen  filled  with  a  group  of  marionettes  dis- 
cussing, of  all  things,  the  danger  of  ignoring 
medicine  bottle  labels.  Courtney  looked 
pleased,  and  returned  ro  offices  decorated 
with  movie  props  «nd  a  wall  full  of  film 
festival  awards — Venice,  New  York,  Berlin, 
Edinborough,  Atlanta  and  others. 

Moments  later,  he  left  for  the  day — just 
another  of  the  thousands  of  persons  who 
work  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where  Courtney  has  been  a  movie  producer 
since  1950.  Agriculture  has  been  in  the  film 
business  since  1908,  the  year  It  filmed  the 
arrival  of  the  Army's  first  Wright  Brothers 
plane. 

Courtney,  of  2100  Brocks  Dr.,  Suitland,  Is 
a  Washington  film  maker,  making  the  sort 
of  films  that  some  say  have  turned  Washing- 
ton Into  the  nation's  third  largest  producer 
of  films — behind  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 
So  many  films  are  either  made  or  commis- 
sioned here  that  some  have  dubbed  the  city 
"Hollywood  on  the  Potomac" — no  Joke  to  the 
real  HollywQpd,  which  has  complained  that 
government  film  makers  like  Courtney  un- 
fairly compete  with  the  California  film  In- 
dustry. 

Typical  of  Washington's  film  fare  are  the 
movies  produced  by  Agriculture — everything 
from  the  "Flame  In  The  City"  (which  was 
shot  on  location  in  the  Philippines  and 
memorialized  two  World  War  TI  battles)  to 
Handling  and  Storing  Apples  In  Pallet 
Boxes,"  a  1959  release  listed  in  the  catalogue 
just  under  that  1953  epic,  "Gypsy  Moth." 

It's  a  far  cry  from  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ment mills  of  the  Hollywood  myth.  Here,  the 
studio  Is  likely  to  be  a  government  agency, 
the  producer  is  a  civil  servant  (a  captain  runs 
th3  Navy's  Anacostia  film  facility),  and  the 
stars  are  unknown  actors  and  actresses  or 
the  latest  piece  of  military  hardware. 

All  told,  there  are  some  90  Independent 
film  producers  at  work  here  in  addition  to 
the  government.  They  range  from  two-time 
Academy  Award  documentarian  Charles  Gug- 
genheim to  "somebody  in  a  basement  In 
Virginia,"  as  one  producer  put  it. 

Although  it  resembles  the  industrial  film 
community  of  any  large  city,  Washington  has 
Its  own  touch  of  local  glamor:  the  city  Is 
liome  to  numerous  filmmakers  who  handle 
campaign  chores  for  national  politicians. 
This  seasonal  work  requires  such  support 
lacuities  as  overnight  development  labora- 
tories and  sound  studios  geared  to  quick  re- 
sponse for  politicians  driving  to  the  wire. 
It  sometimes  makes  for  confusion. 


Last  year,  for  instance,  Guggenheim  did 
commercials  for  Ohio  Democratic  Gov.  John 
Gilligan  and  the  local  political  consulting 
firm  of  Bailey,  Deardourfl  and  Eyre,  Inc., 
handled  OUligan's  opponent.  Republican 
former  Governor  James  A.  Rhodes. 

One  hectic  day  when  Peter  Vogt,  then  pro- 
duction chief  for  Guggenheim,  went  to  Bono 
Film  Service  In  Georgetown  to  see  scenes  of 
rushed  Gilligan  films,  he  found  himself 
watching  the  DeardourS  spots.  (It  didn't 
help:  Rhodes  beat  Gilligan.) 

The  star  had  risen  early  so  he  could  be 
filmed  riding  the  congressional  subway 
under  the  Capitol.  Now  he  was  sitting  at  his 
desk,  bright  lights  overhead,  talking  about 
gun  control  with  two  lobbyists.  As  he  talked, 
a  film  crew  moved  around  him  and  a  sound 
boom  hung  jtist  inches  from  his  head.  He 
ignored  It  all. 

After  two  weeks  of  shooting.  Rep.  Abner 
Mikva  (D-IU.),  chosen  as  a  typical  congress- 
man for  an  education  film  on  Congress,  was 
a  pro. 

The  production  manager  of  that  film  was 
Vogt,  In  many  ways  typical  of  all  but  the 
biggest  Washington  film  producers.  Vogt  has 
no  studio,  no  crews  and  no  equipment.  Be- 
hind the  business  card  proclaiming  Peter 
Vogt  and  Associates  stands  an  answering 
service  and  a  mall  drop  on  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.  When  he  has  a  film  to  make,  be  can 
assemble  a  professional  crew  from  the  net- 
work of  production  specialists  here. 

"There  Is  business  in  Washington,"  says 
Vogt.  "The  business  In  Washington  Is  the 
business  that  New  York  wants,  that  L.A. 
wants.  It's  government  business.  Institution- 
al business,  political  business." 

The  Mikva  film  Is  an  example.  Although  It 
is  being  produced  by  Churchill  Films,  a  Cali- 
fornia-based producer,  and  shot  by  a  Cali- 
fornia film  crew.  It  took  a  Washington  film 
maker  to  co-ordinate  the  shooting,  to  plan 
everything  from  housing  the  crew  to  the 
dally  processing  of  the  film  at  one  of  the 
local   film   laboratories. 

When  it  comes  to  facilities,  however,  no 
private  producer  here  can  approach  the  little 
Hollywood  the  government  has  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  From  Agricul- 
ture's film  unit  on  14th  Street  SW  to  the 
Navy's  mammoth  Photographic  Center  in 
Anacostia,  Uncle  Sam  Is  In  the  film  business 
in  a  big  way. 

Its  exact  size  Is  a  matter  of  dispute.  In 
1971,  Rep.  Barry  Goldwatcr  Jr.  (R-Callf.) 
probed  governmental  film  making  and  said 
his  preliminary  inquiries  "indicated  that  the 
government  budgeted  approximately  $35  mil- 
lion for  audiovisual  production  in  fiscal  year 
1971." 

The  government  has  since  been  seeking  to 
find  out  just  how  much  it  annually  spends 
on  film  production  and  how  many  films  it 
produces.  Tlie  results  are  not  yet  in.  After 
nearly  a  year,  :  committee  formed  within  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  monitor 
film  activity  does  not  yet  have  the  results  of 
a  svu^vey  it  has  asked  government  agencies  to 
complete. 

Goldwater  said  that  whatever  the  size,  the 
federal  film  industry  is  wasteful.  He  asserted, 
for  Instance,  that  In  a  two  year  period  the 
Pentagon  produced  12  films  on  "How  to 
Brush  Your  Teeth." 

In  addition  to  the  Pentagon  and  Agricul- 
ture, other  major  local  film  producers  In- 
clude the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Postal  Service,  the  Treasury,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
The  United  States  Information  Agency  also 
is  a  major  film  maker  but  Is  banned  by  law 
from  domestic  distribution. 

Most  of  these  departments  contract  their 
films  to  independent  producers  simply  by  an- 


nouncing  them   for   bids   In   a   publication 
called  Commerce  Dally. 

AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 

The  bright  red  firetrucks  of  the  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  fire  department  raced  out  of  the  fire- 
house,  abruptly  reversed  themselves  and 
raced  back.  Then,  they  zoomed  forth  again. 
Carl  Fowler  looked  up  from  his  editing 
machine  in  an  Agriculture  Department  film 
office  where  he  was  editing  a  new  movie. 

It  is  to  be  called  "Conflaigration."  and  is  an 
attempt  to  recreate  the  response  to  a  fire 
that  swept  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  October,  1973, 
causing  the  evacuation  of  about  3,000  resi- 
dents and  consuming  about  a  20-block  area 
of  the  city. 

Fowler  of  2130  Brooks  Dr.,  Suitland,  and  a 
crew  had  gone  on  three  weeks  of  location 
shooting  in  Massachusetts  to  film  area  fire 
companies  responding  to  a  mock  blaze.  They 
even  recreated  the  scene  at  Chelsea's  City 
Hall,  the  command  post  for  the  flrefightlng 
and  civil  defense  officials. 

In  another  Agriculture  office  down  the  hall 
from  Fowler,  Wolfgang  Schubert,  of  7906 
Gosport  La.,  Springfield,  was  working  on  flie 
graphics  for  the  film  title.  He  was  making 
Jets  of  flame  shoot  out  from  the  word  con- 
flagration— a  snap  for  the  man  who  made 
bviffalo  do  a  ghost  dance  for  another  Agricul- 
ture Department  film,  "Think  Like  a  Moun- 
tain." 

But  "Conflagration"  will  not  be  an  Agrl- 
cultiu"e  Department  film.  The  department  Is 
producing  it  for  a  civil  defense  agency  and 
will  be  reimbursed  for  Us  costs.  It's  an  ex- 
ample of  the  government  hiring  the  gov- 
ernment, a  common  practice  where  film  mak- 
ing is  concerned. 

According  to  Agriculture  film  producer 
Courtney,  department  rules  require  that  its 
agencies  cannot  have  non-Agriculture  fed- 
eral agencies  produce  films.  But  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  can  contract  with  Agricul- 
ture if  Cotu'tney  and  his  crews  are  not  busy 
on  department  films. 

Agriculture  made  67  films  in  fiscal  1974. 
Courtney  said,  and  72  this  past  fiscal  year. 
Some  of  them  entaUed  the  use  of  actors  who. 
Courtney  said,  are  hired  at  union  wages  iu 
Washington.  For  Agriculture's  version  of  a 
Hollywood  epic,  it  sometimes  calls  upon  the 
drama  department  at  Catholic  University  or 
upon  one  of  the  several  talent  agencies  in 
town. 

"For  years  I  had  a  contract  with  Agricul- 
ture," said  Ruth  Qulnn,  owner  of  the  Qulnn 
Casting  Agency.  "We've  done  several  things 
for  them,"  Mrs.  Qulnn,  who  has  cast  movies 
for  other  agencies  as  well,  said  that  recently 
her  business  with  Agriculture  has  slowed  to  a 
trickle. 

"They  used  to  use  quite  a  few  (actors)." 
she  said.  "Sometimes  20  or  30  and  sometimes 
more  than  that.  Right  now,  they're  at  a 
standstill." 

In  addition  to  actors,  government  agen- 
cies, such  as  Agriculture,  occasionally  call 
upon  Washington  personalities  to  work  as 
narrators.  Agriculture  has  used  such  local 
newsmen  as  Jim  Vance  and  Willard  Scott, 
Courtney  said. 

NAVAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    CENTER 

Wlien  it  comes  to  locally  produced  movies, 
no  one  in  town  can  hold  a  candle  to  the 
Navy,  whose  Naval  Photographic  Center  in 
Anacostia  employs  more  than  150  men  and 
women — civilians,  enlisted  men  and  officers. 
Its  sound  stage  dwarfs  the  one  at  Agricul- 
ture and  was  deemed  professional  enough 
by  the  producers  of  "All  the  President's 
Men."  for  them  to  ask  for  its  use.  The  Navy 
said  no. 

The  facility  annually  commissions  about 
100  films  for  the  Navy,  of  which  about  20  are 
made  inhouse.  The  remainder  are  awarded 
under  contract  to  independent  producers, 
but  even  for  the  film  made  at  the  facility, 
the  Navy  calls  upon  such  specialists  as 
writers. 
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Like  Agriculture,  tbe  Xavy  acti  as  a  free- 
lance producer  for  other  government  agen- 
cies, making  movies  for  them  If  Navy  busi- 
ness does  not  come  first.  And  \i3fM  Agrlc\il- 
aire,  the  Navy  occaalonally  calls  upon  local 


actors  for  movie  roles.  "We  find 


the  people 


who  look  most  like  sailors  are  cot  sailors, 
said  Commander  Brandon  Blum,  command- 
er of  the  motion  picture  unit.         i 

Essentially,  the  Navy's  center  Is  a  complete 
film  production  center  under  one  roof— con- 
taining everything  from  the  <  ameras  to 
print-niaking  facilities  to  chana  out  the 
final  duplication  of  tbe  master  film.  Its  mis- 
sion, as  the  Navy  says.  Is  basically  to  make 
training  films.  But  it  also  produces  televi- 
sion spots  for  the  Navy's  shlpbou'd  cloaed- 
clrcvilt  television  facilities  to  I©  Inserted 
In  place  of  commercials. 

It  has  an  audio- visual  budget  (f  $5.2  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  the  most  sophisticated  fa- 
cilities In  the  Washington  area,  in  eluding  its 
pride  and  Joy — a  sound  stage  Ijig  enough  to 
drive  truck  onto. 

"It's  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Hast  Coast," 
said  Capt.  Blum  as  he  walked  Its  expanse. 
"By  Hollywood  standards  It  wouldn't  be  that 
big.  But  for  the  standards  of  th>  East,  it's 
pretty  big." 

The  stage  was  designed  and  bul  It  by  East- 
man Kodak  during  World  Waj  II  when 
the  Navy  constructed  the  facility  to  produce 
training  films  for  an  expanded  service.  Tbe 
fioor  Is  hydraiUlcally  supported  aqd  the  door 
Is  set  In  rubber — all  to  reduce  sojund  Inter- 
ference. The  sets  tat  the  stage  are  tuUt  at 
the  Navy's  own  shop  in  the  building. 

At  the  time  of  a  reporter's  visit  recently, 
no  film  was  being  made  on  the  stage.  Instead 
the  Navy's  film  crews  were  on  Io<£tlon  else- 
where around  the  country.  Upstairs,  bow- 
ever,  civilian  and  enlisted  technicians  were 
processing  recently  shot  film.  <iie  was  » 
training  film  for  a  new  Navy  fighter  plane 
that  was  being  projected  on  thre4  screens — 


upside  down — so  the  technicians 


measuring 


the  color  would  not  be  distract^  by  the 
film's  content. 

It  was  a  slow  day  for  the  Navy 
land. 


In  movle- 


I  BELIEVE  IN  AMERIi  :A 

Mi-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presidert.  as  the 
Bicentennial  of  these  United  States  of 
America  approaches,  I  am  plea  ;ed  to  re- 
lay to  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  this 
literary  piece  which  was  presented  In 
honor  of  our  Nation's  200th  birthday  to 
the  people  and  commxinlty  of 'Bedford, 
Ind.,  by  the  Reverend  Robert  t.  Ander- 
son, of  St.  Johns  Episcopal  cpiurch  of 
Bedford,  Ind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  lave  this 
presentation  printed  in  the  Rec  ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  this  presen- 
tation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  BKLIE\-E  in  AK£BICA 

(In  Honor  of  our  Nation's  200th 
I  dedicate  this  to  the  people  and 
of  Bedford,  Indiana,  whose  roots 
the  history  of  America.) 

(By  the  Rev.  Robert  E.  And^son; 

1  believe  In  America. 

The  America  born  In  travail 
child  of  hope,  vision  and  faith 
conceived  by  travelers,  pilgrims  In 
a  new  life.  Sons  of  freedom. 

I  believe  In  America. 

The   dream   unfolding   as   a 
across  the  pages  of  history.  A 
In  blood  sweat  and  tears  and  th< 
liberty.  Sons  of  freedom. 

America.   A  land.   A   dream.   A 
spirit.  A  reality. 

A     people     who    built     a     go^emment- 
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unequaled  in  time.  A  system.  A  way  of  life. 
A  q>lrit  clothed  in  human  form — rough  hewn 
from  tbe  forest  primeval,  testing  the  sinews 
of  human  spirit. 

A  glory  born  under  struggle,  a  struggle 
for  freedom,  manhood,  Ufe — tbe  right  to  be 
pioneers.  Rugged  coastlands.  Towering  moun- 
tains. Oolden  plains.  Valleys  wide  and  rivers 
long.  A  land  and  people.  A  nation  under  Ood. 
America.  The  noblest  of  all  experiments — 
in  democracy,  liberty,  freedom  and  the  eter- 
nal spirit  to  soar. 

America.  Pioneers.  Statesmen.  Workmen. 
From  villages  and  settlements,  colonies  to 
states,  valiant  men  forged  a  new  document. 
Life.  Human  dignity.  We  caU  it  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

America.  Valiant  soul  rose  mighty — ^mighty 
in  valor.  No  serfdom  to  kings  or  queens  nor 
vassals  to  be  controlled.  Freedom.  Freedom. 
Light.  Liberty. 

The  midnight  cry  was  never  cestsed — nor 
shall  it  with  danger  near.  Liberty  for  all  and 
the  right  to  be — the  right  to  achieve — the 
right  to  live — The  truth  has  made  us  free. 
The  right  of  every  man  must  be — happiness 
without  chains. 

America.  Her  people  coming  of  age.  Man- 
child.  Dreams  coupled  with  determination. 
North  and  South — East  and  West — a  people 
undaunted  gave  birth — a  people  found  new 
hope — Identity. 

America.  The  melting  pot  of  the  wcwld. 
Poles  and  Irish.  Germans  and  Swedes.  Ital- 
ians and  Greeks.  Scotch  and  English.  The 
song  of  freedom  far  fiung  across  ancient  em- 
plree.  Hopes  alive  and  dreams  come  true. 
Struggles  did  come.  Brotherhood  Is  never 
easy.  Tears  and  pain  mingled  with  heated 
words.  Race  and  class  divided  and  society 
felt  the  swOTd.  Struggles  were  born  as  fear 
and  hate  gave  way — gave  way  to  a  new 
dawning. 

America.  Tried  by  fire.  Tested  upon  the 
anvU — the  anvil  of  our  destiny.  United  as 
on©  or  divided.  The  answer  was  long  and 
painful.  Maturity  comes  hard  but  it  comes 
in  time.  The  fiag  still  waves. 

America.  Prom  the  farmlands  to  the  cities. 
From  the  whirl  of  Industry  to  the  infinity 
of  space.  We  have  led  the  way.  The  people, 
yea  the  people  reaching  higher  toward  the 
stars.  Opportunity.  No  man  nee^l  be  a  slave 
to  anything  or  anyone. 

No  longer  virgin  soil.  No  longer  far  flung 
outposts.  No  longer  settlements  or  trading 
posts  with  garrisons.  No  longer  an  Infant 
struggling  to  survive.  Manchlld.  Genius  of 
mind  and  spirit  creating  a  new  and  better 
tomorrow. 

I  believe  In  America.  Her  people.  Her  gov- 
ernment. Her  sons  and  daughters.  Her  spirit. 
Her  indxistry.  Her  tlllwrs  of  the  soil.  Her 
strength.  Her  vitality.  Her  compassion.  Her 
mission.  Her  sons  who  fought  and  her 
daughters  who  served  that  we  might  all 
be  free. 

America.  Today.  Tomorrow.  Facing  prob- 
lems. Meeting  challenges.  Building  bridges 
for  peace.  Creating  with  eternal  hope  the 
visions  of  what  still  can  be.  No  coward  souls 
are  we,  for  every  test  an  opportunity. 

Let  the  trumpets  blow!  Let  the  prophet's 
voice  be  heard.  Those  who  seek  to  divide — 
sow  seeds  of  discord — tear  the  cloth  of  our 
garments — let  them  hear  and  hear  It  well — 
The  sons  of  freedom  shall  never  fall.  No 
timid  soul  are  we  nor  shall  we  languish  as 
slaves  In  chains.  This  is  ovu'  land — ^Thls  la 
our  America. 

America.  Liberty.  Freedom.  Democracy. 
Yes — we  have  fallen  short.  Yes — we  have 
made  mistakes.  Yes — we  have  tried  too  haitl 
to  make  impressions.  Yes — there  has  been 
honor  and  also  dishonor.  But  we  are  free  and 
blest  with  the  power  to  right  our  wrongs 
and  do  It  with  liberty. 

Yes — we  have  been  careless — careless  with 
the  land.  Yee — we  have  been  wltbwlng  in 
the  heat  of  Injxistlce.  Our  cities  are  asphalt 


Jungles  and  our  pec^le  stop  and  weep.  Yee — 
we  have  had  times  of  violence  and  our  soul 
is  cut  to  the  deep.  Yes— all  of  this  and  more 
we  know,  and  we  know  tt  all  too  well. 

Still  the  heart  beats  and  the  spirit  rises 
high.  StUl  the  song  of  freedom  Is  beard  from 
valley  wide  and  mountain  high.  Still  the 
pulse  Is  .strong  and  the  courage  never  wavers. 
America.  America.  The  land  and  people  find- 
ing their  real  destiny. 

No  land — no  people — no  country — ^no  gov- 
ernment— ^has  ever  been  as  we — this  Is  Amer- 
ica! Shout  It  loud  and  clear.  Sing  it  around 
the  world.  O  blessed  liberty. 

200  years  since  that  birth.  200  years  we 
have  come  this  far.  200  years  we  have  forged 
a  new  world.  200  years  we  have  met  the  test. 
200  years  we  have  fought  the  good  flight. 
America.  Her  flag  still  waves.  Her  people  on 
every  liand— still  live— The  Sons  of  Freedom. 

We  are  not  finished.  We  have  Just  begun. 
We  are  growing  and  marching  on  In  the 
Promised  Land.  America.  I  stand.  I  stand 
with  head  high  and  heart  aflame.  I  stand  as 
the  red,  the  white  and  blue  waves  in  the 
noon  day  sun.  I  stand.  This  is  My  America. 
This  is  Yoiur  America.  This  is  Our  America. 

Let  the  chiu-ch  bells  ring.  Let  the  flags 
wave.  I*t  the  bands  play.  Let  the  people 
inarch.  Let  the  children  slug.  Let  the  wlude 
world  know — yes  let  them  know — let  them 
know  now  and  forever. 

This  Is  our  America! 

la  God  We  Trusft! 


CONCLUSION   OP  ROUTINE   MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:31  p.m..  recessed  until  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Oificer 
(Mr.  Bellmon). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  ACT,   1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  357,  H.R.  8069,  so  that  It  will  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  : 


September  16,  1975 

A  bin  (H.R.  8069)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  I  discussed  earlier 
today  the  importance  of  taking  some  ac- 
tion promptly  on  energy  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  discussion  in  both 
party  conferences  on  this  matter.  We  are 
anxious  that  sometlilng  be  done,  and 
done  promptly,  and  I  would  lilce  to  know 
whether  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  plans  to  bring  up  the  principal 
bill,  S.  692,  which  a  number  of  Senators 
favor,  or  S.  2310,  recognizing  that  either 
might  be  offered,  of  course,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  other.  The  Pearson  amend- 
ment, tile  Tunney  amendment,  and 
others  are.  I  believe,  germane  and  could 
be  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  raised  the  question,  because 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  schedule  as  agreed  to  by 
the  Democratic  policy  committee,  which 
has  just  concluded  its  meeting. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  H.R.  8069  is 
the  pending  business.  There  will  be  no 
action  taken  on  that  measiu'e  this  after- 
noon, and  no  votes  this  afternoon,  but  it 
will  be  the  pending  business  as  of  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  tomor- 
row. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  has  already  received  consent  from 
the  Senate  that  when  we  recess  tonight, 
we  will  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow, 
and  I  do  not  know  as  yet  whether  there 
will  be  any  special  orders. 

ROtrrlNE    MORNING    BUSINESS    TOMORROW 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing any  special  orders  tomorrow,  thex-e 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  a  time  limitation  of  5 
minutes  on  statements  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  the  dis- 
posal of  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
pai'tments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  then  turn,  on  Thurs- 
day, to  Senate  Resolution  239,  disap- 
proving the  alternative  plan  for  pay  ad- 
justments for  Federal  employees,  the  so- 
called  cost-of-living  bill,  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  today. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  There  will  be  a 
^  ote  on  that,  I  understand. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  that.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  the  law  the  time  allotted  for 
debate  on  Senate  Resolution  239  will  be 

2  hours,  so  that  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  will  start  at  1  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
and  the  vote  will  occur  at  approximately 

3  o'clock  that  afternoon.  Then  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
to  call  up  Calendar  No.  355,  S.  2310.  a  bill 
to  assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas  during  the  period 
ending  June  30, 1976. 

This  also  is  being  done  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee. I  would  anticipate  that  theie  will  be 
some  difficulty  with  that  proposal,  just  as 
I  would  anticipate  there  will  be  difficul- 
ties with  Calendar  No.  186.  S.  692,  the 
bill  which  tlie  distinguished  Republican 
leader  mentioned  earlier,  and  for  whicli 
he  indicated  a  preference  that  it  be  taken 
up  first. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  further  yield, 
I  ought  to  explain  that  I  said  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  on  this  side  fa- 
vored bringing  up  S.  692  first  for  a 
major  reason,  and  that  is  the  fear  that, 
if  S.  2310  is  brought  up  first  and  should 
be  passed,  there  might  be  a  disposition  to 
defer  action  on  S.  692  indefinitely,  and 
they  feel,  therefore,  that  we  would  not 
get  broad  major  energy  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  I  may  conclude. 
I  say  that,  if  we  could  feel  that  in  taking 
up  S.  2310,  subject  to  whatever  amend- 
ments ihight  be  offered  with  the  firm 
commitment  that  promptly  thereafter 
S.  692  could  be  brought  up,  that  would 
alleviate  the  concerns  of  some  of  our 
Members. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
idea  is  perfectly  acceptable. 

I  wonder  if  in  the  meantime  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  time  limitation  agree- 
ment on  S.  2310? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  I  would  suggest 
that  interested  parties  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
better  meet  together,  because  there  seems 
to  be  some  concern  among  others  on  the 
very  subject  that  I  mentioned:  how  to 
work  these  two  bills  out  so  that  both  of 
them  can  be  debated  and  acted  upon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
dicated the  proposal  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  is  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
S.  2310  AND  S.  692 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  239 
the  Senate  then  tui-n  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2310  and  that  after  it  is  dis- 
posed of  the  Senate  then  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  692. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  ALLEN,  SYMINGTON, 
AND  ROBERT  C.  WTRD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
low.  prior  to  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  and  im- 
mediately after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
tlie  standing  order.  Mr.  Allen  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that 
lie  be  followed  by  Mr.  Symington  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  I  then  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ilie  Senate  will  convene  at  the  liour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  de.sig- 
jiees  have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order.  Mr.  Allen  wiJ  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  Mr. 
Symington  will  then  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  I 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

There  will  then  ensue  a  period  for  tlie 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 
Such  a  period  will  not  extend  beyond 
30  minutes,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  not  in  excess  of  5  minutes  each 
d-aring  that  period. 

The  period  for  routine  morning  busi- 
ness is  for  the  purpose  only  of  introduc- 
tion of  statements,  memorials,  petitions, 
bills,  and  resolutions. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing busmess,  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  to 
consider  the  HEW  appropriations  bill. 
There  will  be  rollcall  votes  undoubtedly 
during  the  day  on  amendments  thereto 
and  hopefully  on  passage  thereafter. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  can  anticipate  the  next  motion  of  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader, 
we  can  only  add  to  his  motion  tliat  it  is 
in  the  national  Interest,  and  I  concur  in 
advance. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
2:14  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1975,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  16,  1975: 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  in  tbe  line  and  staft 
corps  of  the  Navy,  as  Indicated,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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LINX 

Lieutenant 
Aarnes.  Richard  Lewis 
Abretskl,  Paul  Robert 
Adams,  Andrew  Roderick 
Adams.  George  Francis,  Jr. 
Adams,  Jerry  Carl 
Adams,  Robin  Lee 
Agostlnl,  John  Mario 
Ainsley,  William  Lowther,  in 
Akers,  Carl  Wayne 
Albert,  Lawrence  Richard 
Albln,  David  Earl 
Alderman,  John  Porter 
Aldridge,  BUly  Don 
Aleks,  Richard  Thomas 
Aleshlre,  Elroy  Wayne 
Alexander,  Douglas 
Allen,  Andrew  J. 
Allen,  James  Joe 
Allen,  Kristin  Lloyd 
Allen,  Robert  Raegan,  Jr. 
Allin,  Robert  Wesley 
Allison,  John  SimiiiOns,  Jr. 
Allum,  Arthur  Eugene 
Almqulst,  Thomas  Victor 
Altman.  Kenneth  Bruce,  Jr. 
Amorosl,  Francis  Gregory 
Anderson,  Edward  William 
Anderson,  Eric  Leonard 
Anderson,  Larry  Edward 
Anderson,  Richard  Allen 
Anderson,  Robert  Alton 
Anderson,  Robert  Lewis 
Andre,  Duane  Alan 
Andrew,  Stewart  Raymond 
Andrews,  Kenton  Grant 
Angelo,  James  Warren 
.Anlnowsky,  William  Edward 
Applegate,  James  Merle 
Archibald,  Gary  Thomas 
Arnold,  Don  Louis 
Arnold,  Kenneth  Berkeley 
Arnold,  Roliert  Bruce 
Arnold,  William  Glenn 
Ascione,  Raymond  Armond 
Ash.  Michael  Clatide 
Ashbridge,  George,  IV 
Ashim,  Larry  Dennis 
Askey.  Charles  Benjamin 
Aten,  John  Joseph 
Aukland,  Bruce  Michael 
Ault,  Jon  Franklin 
Austin,  Kenneth  Burdette,  Jt. 
Avenson,  Jerome  Harvey 
Avery,  Richard  Charles 
Axeh-od,  William  Harold 
Axtell,  Stephen  Paul 
Baas,  Daniel  Louis 
Babarik,  Dan  Edward 
Babbitt,  James  Charlton.  Jr. 
Bach,  Terrance  Stephen 
Bacon,  William  Fritz 
Baczenas.  Robert  Carl 
Baer,  Howard  Fallier,  Jr. 
Bagley,  Edward  Garland,  III 
Bagley,  Raymond  Calvin 
Bailey,  Jack  Nathaniel 
Bailey,  William  Charles 
Bailly,  Richard  Marcel 
Baird,  Robert  Kent 
Baker,  James  David 
Baker,  Neil  Douglas 
Baker,  Richard  Carl 
Bal,  Eugene,  III 
Baldasari,  Nicholas  Eugene 
Ballas,  Jim  William 
Ballweber,  William  Arterberr 
Balson,  William  Edward 
Banks,  Willie  B.,  Jr. 
Barber,  David  Hughes 
Barber,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Bard,  Ralph  Michael 
Barnes,  Leslie  Wiiliani 
Barnett,  Peter  Graham 
Barnhlll,  Arizona  Wendell 
Barrlngton,  John  Sanders 
Barron,  Timothy  Ray 
Barthell,  Walter  Conley 
Bartosh,  Stephen  Andrew 
Bassett.  William  Thomaa 
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Bates,  Richard  Samuel 
Bates,  William  Arthur,  Jr. 
Battle,  Frank  James 
Bauer.  Dennis  Dean 
Bauer,  Robert  William 
Baugh,  DaJe  Eric 
Banghman,  Wilfred  Earl,  Jr. 
Bausili.  Mark  Thomas 
Bean.  Jerry  Wa>-ne 
Beard.  Jeffrey  Rajmond 
Beard  in,  Larry  Don 
Beardf-ley,  Wayne  Leroy 
Beason,  John  Charles 
Beaver.  Robert  James 
Beaver>,  Michael  Cornelius 
Bechem.  Anthony  Jo.«eph 
Berk.  Donald  Dean 
Beck,  Harold  Robert 
Becker.  Paul  Robin 
Beckman,  William  Lawrence 
Been,  Richard  Glenn 
Beene,  Ronald  Owen 
Beer,  Bill  Eugene 
Behrtnger,  Stephen  Edwnrd 
Beime,  Vincent  James 
Belter,  Michael  William 
Belcher,  John  Charles 
Belcher,  Robert  Douglas 
Bell,  John  Bradley 
Belonclk,  Chris  James 
Bence,  Ronald  Paul 
Benedict,  William  Lance 
Benefield,  Robert  Brand 
Benham,  Webster  Lance,  III 
Bennett,  Robert  Wesley 
Benton,  William  Duane 
Berard,  Raymond  William 
Berdinka,  Mitchell  James 
Berg,  Robert  Jeffrey 
Bernander,  Paul  Robert 
Berriman,  John  Wallace 
Berry,  Gale  Vernon 
Berry,  George  Zellner 
Berto,  David  Spencer 
Bertram,  David  Lee 
Besal,  Robert  Eugene 
Betancourt,  Jose  Luis,  Jr. 
Beutell,  Timothy  03rlen 
Bever,  Daryl  Leroy 
Biby,  Dennis  Keith 
Biedermann,  Robert  Jolm 
Bienhoff,  Paul  Arthur 
Bierut,  Jerome  Walter 
Bills,  Steven  Howard 
Blsceglla,  Stephen  Vincent 
Bishop,  David  Allan 
Bishop,  Phillip  Anderson 
Bishop,  Theodore  Andrew 
Black,  Gene  Chapman 
Blackman.  Richard  Allen 
Blaine,  WUiiam  Kenneth 
Blake.  Jimmie  Oliver 
Blakely,  James  McMahan 
Blakey,  Blake  Victor,  Jr. 
Blanchard,  Robert  Kevin 
Blanding,  Jonathan  Hughes 
Blanton,  William  Dunn.  Jr. 
Bledsoe,  John  Richard 
Blevins,  Timothy  Ray 
Blomeke,  Hugh  Douglas 
Blosser,  John  Daniels 
Blume,  Russell  Elmer 
Blunt,  James  Michael 
Blunt,  Paul  Frederick 
Bobo,  William,  Jr. 
Boeshaar,  Richard  Tucker 
Bolln,  Phil  Warren 
Bollen,  Anthony  Keith 
BoUer,  George  Robert 
Bolton,  Frederick  A. 
Bond,  Robert  Michael 
Bones,  John  David,  III 
Boniface,  William  Scott 
Booker.  Robert  William 
Boose,  Marlon  Sanford,  Jr. 
Boost,  Walter  Gavin 
Booth,  James  Elliott 
Borno.  Louis  Michael,  Jr. 
Boroff,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Bouch,  Timothy  WUliam 
Boulden.  Walter  Raleigh,  Jr. 


Bower,  Michael  Joseph 
Bowes,  David  Robert 
Bowles,  Ira  Leslie,  III 
Bowlln,  James  Allen 
Boy,  David  Clarke,  III 
Boyar.  John  Anthony 
Boyd,  James  Alexander 
Boyd.  James  Walter 
Boyer,  Pelham  Grant 
Boyle,  Jerome  Piilo-.v 
Boyle,  John  Earl,  III 
Bozeman,  Virgil.  Ill 
Bradley,  James  Wilkes 
Brady,  Bernard  Galiii 
Brady,  Edward  Daniel 
Brady.  Edward  Matthew 
Brady.  Joseph  Benjamin 
Brandenburg.  Edward  Joseph 
Branson,  James  Lee 
Braseth,  Peter  Clinton 
Breedlove.  Roclgc?r  Dale 
Bretner,  Thomas  Lee 
Brennan,  Michael  Eugene 
Brennan,  Michael  Francis 
Brewer,  Charles  Gary 
Brewer.  Craig  Walter 
Bridge,  Jonathan  Joseph 
Bridgeford,  Joseph  Vincent 
Briggs,  Fred  Melvelli,  III 
Brilla,  Richard  Charles 
Brlnker,  John  Aden 
Brinson,  Buck.  Jr. 
Brittaln,  William  Gordon.  Jr. 
Brown,  David  Kearney 
Brown,  David  Nelson,  ill 
Brown,  Doviglas  Leo 
Brown,  Glenn  Thomas 
Brown,  Guy  Henry 
Brown,  Jesse  Howard 
Brown,  Kelley  Augu&tin 
Brown,  Larry  Alan 
Browai,  Peter  Granville 
Brown,  Rodney  Charles 
Brown,  Tommy  Albert 
Brownhlll,  Lloyd  Douglas 
Brownsberger,  Nicholas  Mason 
Broyles,  James  William 
Bruce,  Robert  James 
Brucker,  Blaine  Robert 
Bruckman,  David  Earl 
Bruckner,  Charles  John,  Jr. 
Brumbaugh,  David  Lindsay 
Bruner,  Todd  Thornton  Whitne 
Bruninghaus,  Ronald  Paul 
Brust,  Stephen  Ray 
Bryant,  Michael  Lynn 
Buchanan,  Herbert  Lee,  III 
Buchspics,  Kenneth  Lewis.  Jr 
Buckner.  John  Oliver 
Buker.  Gary  Edward 
Bullock,  James  Leslie 
Btaiough.  Bruce  Lynn 
Bumgardner,  Paul  Ray 
Burdette,  Allen  Leamon,  II 
Btirdge,  Richard  James,  Jr. 
Buresh.  Jon  Alex 
Burgess.  Thomas  Charles 
Burgin,  William  Edward.  Jr. 
Burke,  Thomas  Stephen 
Biu-khart,  Larry  William 
Burnett,  Douglas  Randolph 
Burnham,  Robert  Lewis 
Burns,  Daniel  Patrick 
Burr.  Gerald  Lynn 
Burroughs,  Bruce  David 
Burton,  Fred  Ernest 
Busch,  Danny  George 
Buschmann,  Roger  Louis 
Butler,  James  Paul 
Butler,  Lester  Edison,  Jr. 
Butters,  Josepli  Kyle 
Byczek,  John  Albert 
Byerley,  Stephen  Chris 
Bybam,  Richard  John 
Byrd,  John  Thomas 
Cahill,  Edwin  Joseph 
Cahoon,  David  Clinton 
Calcaterra,  Frank  Sal 
Caldwell,  Daniel  Eugene,  Jr. 
Caldwell,  John  Walter 
Caldwell,  Timothy  Dennis 
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Caldwell,  Warren  Lee,  Jr. 

f 'alhoun,  Jimmy  Royce 
Callahan,  Stephen  Francis 

Comeron,  Gerald  Phillip 

Campbell,  Barry  Lee 

tampbell.  Gary  Lee 

Campbell,  Richard  Pryor 

Campo,  Milton  Peter 

C.mdalor,  Micliael  Bruno  r 

Canneld,  Stephen  Russell 

Cannan,  Robert  William 

Cannan.  Stephen  Michael 

Cantfil,  Scott  Thomas 

Cantwell,  William  Joseph,  Jr. 

Card,  Loren  Philip 

Carle.  Mark  Vearil 

Carlson,  Donald  John 

Carmichael.  John  Scott 

Carmody,  Michael  James 

Carnevale,  Joseph  Anthony.  Jr. 

Caroli,  William  Alexander 

Carrier,  Guy  Joseph 

Carroll,  Charles  Earl 

Carroll,  Edward  Bennett.  Jr. 

Carter,  Larry  James 

Carter,  Leslie  Rov 

Carter,  WUllam  Lee 

Casmer,  Dennis  Ronald 

Cassada,  Jack  Henry 

Cassidy,  Kevin  Gary 

Castleman,  Lexie  Charles 

Caswell,  David  Lewis 

Cattanach,  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 

Ceaglio,  Lawrence  Benjamin 

Cech,  Ladd  Michael 

Cereghlno,  Stephen  Joseph 

Cerveny,  Alvin  Earl 

Chabot,  Robert  Edward 

Chalker,  John  Edward 

Chambliss,  Kevin  Vernon 

Chandler,  Michael  Edward 

Chandler,  Richard  William 
Chapin,  Lee  Alan 
Chapman,  Davey  Sinclair 
Chapman,  Robert  Gene 
Chappie,  Leroy  Windsor 
Chesneau,  Lee  Stewart 
Chiasson,  Richard  Allen 
Christensen,  Erlck  Thomas 
Christensen,  Steven  Donald 
Christian,  Robert  Howard 
Christiansen,  Terry  Gordon 
Chung,  William  Gerald 
Cincotta,  Paul  Edward 
Claeboe,  Gregory  Malcolm 
Clancy,  Dion  Frank 
Clark,  James  Stephen 
Clarkin,  Thomas  Robert ,  Jr. 
Clawson,  Michael  Joseph 
Clawson.  Stephen  Harvey 
Clayman,  William  Dennis 
Clayton,  Irving  Brodribb.  Ill 
Clements.  Joseph  Edward 
Clifford,  John  Daniel 
Clutter,  Michael  Douglas 
Coffer,  Alan  Bennett 
Coffey,  Jeffrey  Grant 
Coffman,  Bert  Uwe 
Coggins,  Andrew  Oscar.  Jr. 
Cohrs,  Fred  Lester 
Coleman,  Alfred  Byrde'l.  Jr. 
Coleman,  David  Scott 
Coleman.  James  Hill 
Coleman,  Joe  Thomas,  Jr. 
Coleman,  Robert  Owen 
Collier,  Dewey  Ru.ssell 
Collins,  Haroid  Michael 
Collins,  Kevin  Robert 
Collins.  Richard  Wavne 
Collins.  William  Wallace 
Columbia.  Timothy  Francis 
Combs,  Charles  Richard 
Combs,  Russell  Wayne 
Condon,  Robert  William 
Connair,  Thomas  Pierce 
Connelly,  Joseph  Bernard 
Connelly,  Michael  Joseph 
Connelly,  Thomas  Joseph.  Jr. 
Conner,  Hilton  Leroy,  Jr. 
Connolly,  Paul  Michael 
Ccnover,  Charles  Donald.  Jr. 
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Converse,  Thomas  Isaly 

Cook,  Hal  Lee 

Cc>ok,  Robert  Bartlett,  Jr. 

Cook,  Roy  Donald 

Cook,  William  Eckford,  Jr. 

Cook,  William  John  ' 

Coon,  Ralph  Herbert.  Jr. 

Coonan.  Robert  Paul 

Cooper,  Charles  Clark.  Jr. 

Cooper.  Michael  Robert 

Cooper,  Robert  Jac 

Cooper,  Thomas  Charles 

Corcoran,  Thomas  Charles 

Cordasco,  Michael  Francis,  Jr. 

Cornelison,  Ronald  Franklin 

Corson,  Craig  William 

Cosgrcve,  Douglas  Earl 

Cosgrove,  Patrick  Eugene 

Costigan,  Kenneth  Michael 

Cottrel,  William  Rus.sell 

Coupland.  Steve  Joel 

Cousins,  Jack  William 

Cover.  Craig  Harding 

Covington.  Richard  Benjamin 

Coyle,  Gary  Leonard 

Crabtree,  Joseph  Howard,  Jr. 

Craig,  Michael  Christopher 

Craigie,  George  Beater,  Jr. 

Crall,  Max  Richard 

Crane,  Dennis  Joseph 

Crane,  Jeffrey  Ralph 

Crawford.  Bertram  MadL^on,  Jr. 

Crawford,  Gary  Ronald 

Crawford,  John  Thomas 

Crawford,  Robert  Owen 

Creamer,  Charles  Gayle 

Creelman,  James  Edward  III 

Crlm,  Mark  Adren 

Crimmins,  Dennis  Paul  H 

Criuklaw,  Douglas  Leon,  Jr. 

Cronauer,  Harold  Tliomas,  Jr. 

Crook,  Kevin  Patrick 

Crooks,  Dennis  John 

Cross,  Charles  Donald 

Crosis,  James  Kilpyatrick, 

Cross,  Raymond  Stephen 

Crossen,  James  Robert 

Crossland,  Edward  Ernest 

Crouse,  David  Lee 

Crowell,  Charles  Davis 

Crowell,  Michael  Alexander 

Crowley,  Dennis  Elliott 

Cruze,  Stephen  Grant 
Cummings,  Brian  James 
Cummings,  Darryl  Plttmon 
Cummings,  John  Alexander 
Cummings,  Jon  Richard 
Cunningham.  James  Patrick 
Cunningham.  Richard  McHenry 
Curley,  Timothy  John 
Curnutt,  Randall  Chris 
Curry,  Raymond  Michael 
Cur  tin,  Thom.as 
Curtsinger,  Delbert  Anthony 
Custer,  Ricliard  Dale 
Cuzzocrea.  John  Leo 
Cymerman.  Zbignlew  Adam 
Dabritz.  David  Edward 
Dahlquist.  Paul  William 
Dalby,  Brian  Shearer 
Daley,  Michael  John 
Dalouzo,  John  Michael 
Dalton,  Merrill  Albert 
Daly.  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Daly,  Joseph  Thomas  III 
Damar,  Leroy  Charles 
Danco.  Tlioma.s  Richard 
Danforih.  Lawrence  Wayi:e 
Daniel.  Gerald  Lynn 
Daniels,  Andrew  Martin.  Jr. 
Dankert,  David  Marshall 
Darling.  Ralph  Edward 
Darnell,  Wayne  Calvin 
Darton.  Terry  Heber 
Darwin,  George  Robert 
Dauglierty.  Eduard  Bloxom  III 
Daughtry,  Douj:las  Stephau 
Dai\m,  Bryan  Edwin 
Eavenport.  Mark  Joseph 
Davidson.  Edward  Martin 
DC'.'  Id-on.  Wil'.iam  Eben 


Davidson,  Jeffrey  John 
Davis,  Dan  Alan 
Davis,  Eric  Stanley 
Davis,  Gerald  Owen 
Davis,  Jordan  Butler,  Jr. 
Davis.  Nel.son  Charles 
DavLs,  Roberi  Martin 
Davis.  Rodney  Michael 
Day,  Edward  William,  Jr. 
Day  wait.  Theodore  Levvis 
Deacon,  Thomas  George 
Deal.  Rocklun  .\llen 
Dean,  Alvin  Earl 
Dean.  Dennis  Roes 
Deb'.Uts.  Harry  .\shby.  TI 
Decker.  Charles  Edgar 
Deemer.  Richard  Eugene 
Deerinsr.  Ronald  Dean 
Deese,  David  Shannon 
Defors.  Michael  James 
Degolian,  William  Dufour 
Deibler,  Micliael  Jeffrey 
Deken.  James  Donald 
Delanev.  Dennis  Michael 
Delor.g.  Richard  Clair 
Demain.  William  Robert 
Demarco.  Jimmy  Wayue 
Demeo,  Michael  Joseph 
Demp.=ey.  Perry  Ward 
Deneen.  Brian  Michael 
Dengler,  Robert  Joseph 
Dennis,  David  Arthur 
Dennis,  Ronald  Wayne 
Denson.  James  Paul 
Dentler,  John  Campbell 
Depoix.  C^lristopher  Paul 
Derbyshire.  James  Walter 
Deregt,  John  Pieter 
Deschauer.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 
Deschene,  David  James 
Desmond.  Dennis  Alan 
Deuley,  Tliomas  Paul 
DevllUer.  Julian  Paul 
Devin,  James  David 
Devlin,  David  Piatt 
Devlin,  John  Charles 
Devore,  George  Kenneth 
DevTles,  Robert  Donald 
Dewald,  Bruce  Frederick 
Dick,  Lawrence  Lee 
Dickson,  James  Bohart 
Dickson.  Lee  Alan 
Dietrich.  Leif  Leopold 
DUgreu,  Glen  Alari ; 
Dillck,  Gregory  Frank 
Dillingham.  John  Louis 
Dillon,  John  Michael 
Dimmetce.  Joel  Powell.  Jr. 
Dinkins.  James  Edward 
Disy,  Edward  George.  Jr. 
Dohse,  John  Frederick 
Dolan,  Robert  Eugene 
Dom.  Stuart  Nevin 
Dominick.  George  Clarke 
Donihi,  Burleson  Mills 
Donlau.  Joseph  .Anthony 
Donlon.  Steplien  Edward 
Donohue.  Richard  Harney 
Donovan,  Michael  Douglass 
Doo.  Harry  Yin  Chong  Kahanan 
Doran,  Milton  Dean.  Jr. 
Dorsey,  John  Peter 
Dortlcos,  Raul  Horacio 
Do.shier,  Alan  Jeffrey 
Dougherty,  Barry  Lawrence 
Dowd,  Vincent  Patrick 
Doyle,  Michael  Thomas 
Doyle,  Patrick  Robert 
Dragone,  Joseph  Anthony,  Jr, 
Drake.  Thomas  James 
Drawneck.  Richard  Allen 
Drelling,  David  Lee 
Drews,  Robert  Adam 
Dreyer.  Donald  Richard 
Drlscoll,  Edmund  Francis.  H 
Driscoll,  Jo.seph  Francis 
Drobnak,  Peter  Michael 
Drumm,  Donald  Kenneth 
Drummond,  Thomas  Frank 
Dubay,  Roland  Charles 
Dubina.  Daniel  Edward 
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Dudek,  David  Paul 
Dudek,  Frank  Jude 
Duffett,  Neale  Arthur 
Duguld,  Roger  Alan 
Duke.  Boyce  Wayne 
Dukes,  Donald  Carl 
Duma,  David  Wayne 
Duncan,  David  Alan 
Duncan,  Richard  Russell 
Duncan.  Stephen  Van 
Dunlap.  Barry  Charles 
Dunlap,  Billy  Wayne 
Dunn.  David  Allen 
Dunn.  James  Patrick,  Jr. 
Dunne,  Patrick  William 
Dunning,  John  Alan 
Dunscombe,  Bruce  Edward 
Dye,  John  Dennis 
Dziedzlc,  Thomas  Joseph 
Eads,  Robert  Stephen 
Earnest,  William  Grover 
Earwaker,  John  Skermer.  HI 
Easter,  David  Templeton 
Easton,  William  Richard,  Jr. 
Ebellng,  Charles  William.  II 
Eckler,  Burton  Franklin.  Jr. 
Edelsteln.  Daniel  Nelson 
Edmonds.  Justin  Davis 
Edson,  David  Preston 
Edwards,  Charles  Terrell 
Edwards,  Mark  Jackson 
Edwards,  Scott  William 
Eger,  John  Gaylord 
Elchel,  Laurence  Alan 
Elchelberger,  Kenneth  Lee 
Eiland.  Garland  Bowers,  Jr. 
Eisenhuth,  Joseph  Paul 
Elberling,  Lance  Eric 
Elfervlg.  Leonard  Randolph 
Elles.  Christopher  Jacob 
Elliker.  John  Samuel.  Jr. 
Ellis,  Jimmy  Lee 
Ellis,  Mark  Edmund 
Ellis,  Robert  Boyce 
Ellis,  Ronnie  James 
Ellison.  Carl  Edwin 
EUslager.  Michael  Alau 
Elsen.  Paul  Douglas 
Emerick,  Dennis  Paul 
Emmert,  Mark  Albert 
Endicott.  David  Carlisle 
Engelhardt.  Bruce  Bidwell 
England.  Richard  Terry 
Ensley.  Lee  Michael 
Epley.  John  Douglas 
Erazo.  Luis  Rlcardo 
Erbele.  Douglas  James 
Ervln,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Etter.  Alan  Yancy 
Evans.  Gary  Glen 
Evans,  Gary  Wayne 
Evans,  John  Charles 
Evans.  Ted  Robert 
Everett.  James  Legrand.  IV 
Evers,  William  Barton 
Ewart.  Uson  Yuan 
Pahner.  Richard  Byron 
Palkey.  Mark  Steven 
Fargo,  Dennis  Kenneth 
Farthing,  James  William,  II 
Farver.  Rick  Clark 
Farwell.  Bruce  Kircher 
Payle.  Patrick  Anthony 
Federici.  Dennis  Carl 
Fehrs,  Thomas  Lee 
Feldman.  Brian  Darrell 
Fennessey.  1  onald  Brian 
Ferguson.  Kevin  James 
Ferree.  William  Daniel 
Fifer,  Louis  George 
Filanowicz,  Robert  Walter 
Pile,  Gary  Lee 
Fllippini,  Daniel  Alan 
Pinley,  Charles  Crothers 
Finney,  Robert  Dean 
Firth,  David  John 
Pischbeck,  Jeffrey  Allen 
Fisher,  Calvin 
Fisher,  John  Walker 
Fisher,  Joseph  Timothy 
Fisher,  Robert  Stewart.  Jr. 
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Fltzhugh.  Gary  Lowell 
Fitzkee.  Stephen  James 
Flt2simmons,  Michael  Joseph 
Fitzsimons,  John  Richard 
Flanigan.  Richard  Joseph 
Piatt,  Dean  Michael 
Fleet,  George  Barry 
Fleming,  Daniel  Eugene 
Fleming,  Kenneth  Werner 
Fleming,  Richard  Peter,  Jr. 
Fleming,  Robert  Eugene 
Flennlken,  Michael  Elmo 
Flones,  Richard  Lee 
Flood,  John  Thomas,  Jr. 
Flora,  William  Joseph 
Flowers.  Philip  Raymond 
Floyd,  Thomas  Feuton,  II 
Foley,  George  Bernard 
Fondren,  Steven  Verne 
Forman,  Samuel  Eugene 
Posse,  Roger  Wilson 
Poster,  John  Irving,  Jr. 
Foster,  Thomas  Hume,  IX 
Foster,  Thomas  Wayne 
Fotl,  Stephen  Gino 
Fouke,  Ronald  Lee 
Fowler,  Larry  Richard 
Fox,  Donald  Clyde 
Pox,  Edward  Charles 
Fox,  Phillip  Arthur 
Frahler,  Donald  Andrew 
Franklin,  Richard  Arman 
Franklin,  Roland  Michael 
Franz,  Lornie  Anthony 
Eraser,  Powell  Alexander,  Jr. 
Fratello,  Thomas  James 
Frederick,  Stephen  Edmund 
Predrlckson,  James  Michael 
Freeland.  Newton  Forest,  Jr. 
Freeman.  Russell  Dean 
Frenzel,  Brian  Douglas 
Frledel,  John  Michael 
Frieden.  Charles  Oscar 
Friedman,  Leonard 
Frnka,  Robert  Donald 
Froemel,  Anthony  Frank 
Frump,  David  Arthur 
Frye,  Mark  K. 

Fulham.  Thomas  Anthony.  Jr. 
Fullerton,  John  Alan 
Fulwlder.  David  Van 
Punk,  Duane  Hadley 
Gaffrey,  James  Thomas 
Galluccio,  Joseph  Michael 
Gallup,  Frederick  Sherer.  Ill 
Galvin,  Daniel  Terry.  Jr. 
Gandy,  Russell  Edward 
Gant.  Gregon  Lee 
Garden,  George  Carrington,  Jr. 
Gardner,  Grant  Everett 
Garifalos,  James  Ernest.  II 
Garrick,  Francis  Leroy 
Garrish,  James  Willard 
Garry,  William  Joseph 
Gaskins,  James  Yost 
Gastrock,  Martin  Deckard,  Jr. 
Gate.s,  Ronald  Austin 
Gavett.  Wallace  Leonard.  Jr. 
Gawbill,  James  Joseph.  Ill 
Gay.  James  Frankin 
Gear.  Bud  Stanwood 
Gebbie.  Larry  Allen 
Geel.  Richard  Alan 
Gehrke.  Lee  Erwin 
Geiger,  Donald  Gene 
Gentilhonime.  Claude  Pierre 
Geopfarth.  Robert  Neldon 
Gerard.  Gregory  Lawrence 
Gerlach.  Garry  Lee 
Gersuk.  Donald  Joseph 
Getzlaff.  Darryll  James 
Giannotti,  Bruce  Bennett 
Giarra,  Paul  Severin 
Gibbons.  David  Hughes 
Gift,  Wendell,  Jay,  II 
Gilbert,  James  Morton.  Jr. 
Gilbert.  Richard  Pitkin 
GUchrlst,  David  Mcintosh.  Jr. 
Gillmor,  William  Sims,  Jr. 
Gilmer.  Ernest  Vernon.  Jr. 
Gllson.  Thomas  Goodwin.  Jr. 


Gimer,  Paul  Arthur 
Giusti,  Gerald  John 
Givens,  Joel  Dennis 
Glass,  Joseph  William 
Glassberg,  Arnold  Michael 
Glatzmaier,  Gary  Andrew 
Glenn,  Michael 
Glennon,  Raymond  Michael 
Gllck,  Dean  F. 
Glick,  Robert  Charles 
Gloor,  Louis  Ortmann 
Glover,  Andrew  Lee 
Glover,  Ronald  Burton 
Goad,  Steven  Robert 
Goodard,  James  Reed,  Jr, 
Godfrey.  Thomas  James 
Goforth.  George  Thomas 
Gogolin,  James  Henry 
Golden,  Richard  Ford 
Goldman.  Michael  Jeffrey 
Goldsby.  Richard  Earl 
Goldstein,  Robert  Jay 
Goldthwaite.  George  Byron,  Jr. 
Gollsch,  James  .\nthony,  Jr. 
Golubovs,  Paul 
Gomez,  Daniel  Samuel 
Good,  Mark  Ivan 
Goodwin,  Thomas  John 
Goodwin,  William  Vernon 
Gordon,  Douglas  Thomas 
Gordon.  Harry  Jay,  III 
Gorman,  James  Francis 
Gorman.  Michael  Anthony 
Gorman,  Timothy  James 
Gorrls,  Fi-ederick  David 
Gossett,  Jeffrey  Lynn 
Goudy.  Thomas  Christian 
Goyer,  James  Lawrence,  III 
Grabski,  Timothy  Martin 
Grace.  William  Joseph 
Graham,  William  Lambert 
Grant,  Charles  Abraham.  Jr. 
Grant,  Geoffrey  Edmund 
Grau,  David  George 
Gray,  Richard  Henry 
Greaser.  Donald  Charles 
Green.  James  David 
Green.  James  Francis 
Greene,  Kerry  Dunnleh 
Greene,  Montle  Ray 
Greeno,  John  Ladd 
Gregory,  Erik  Stuart 
Gregory,  Roland  Douglas 
Gregory,  William  Harvey 
Griffin,  Daniel  Everett 
Griffin,  Paul  Michael 
Griffith,  Carl  Dean.  Jr. 
Griffith.  Robert  David 
Griggs,  Edward  Cole 
Grimes,  Gary  Charles 
Grltzke,  Arnold  Richard 
Groefsema,  Gary  Gordon 
Groenig,  Stanley  Ray 
Groff,  George  Thomas 
Groman,  Mark  Stephen 
Gross,  Kenneth  Everett,  Jr. 
Grover,  James  Chester 
Grubbs.  Kenneth  Kay 
Grube.  Alan  Lee 
Gruebnau,  Paul  Joseph 
Gudenkauf,  Bruce  Patrick 
Guebert,  David  Ralph 
Guest,  Frank  Benjamin,  III 
GugUettl,  Albert  David 
Guiles,  Richard  Howland 
Gunn,  Terrell  Lawson 
Gurry,  Frank  Henry,  Jr. 
Gustafson,  David  Lee 
Gustin,  Bruce  Albert,  III 
Gutekunst,  Richard  Martin 
Guthrie,  Robert  Harold 
Guzman,  Thomas  Albert 
Haagensen,  Brian  Christian 
Haas,  David  Joseph 
Haase,  Martin  Richard 
Haberlandt,  Frederick  Robert 
Hackett,  William  Prancia 
Haddock.  James  Max 
Hadley,  Karl  Austin 
Hagy,  Michael  Richard 
Hahn,  Keith  Dennis 
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Hahn,  Kurt  Robert 
Hahn.  Thomas  Andrew 
Haizllp.  John  Threlkeld 
Hale.  Dayton  Faster,  Jr. 
Haley.  Richard  Louis,  Jr. 
Hrili.  Barney  Ray 
Hall  Chnrles  Jamison 
Hal!.  Delmon  Brown.  Ill 
Hull.  Gary  Michael 
Hall.  Harold  Lee.  Jr. 
Hall.  James  Dehaven 
Hall.  Larry  Wayne 
Hall.  Thomas  David 
Hiilligan,  Michael  Joseph 
Hallihan,  Timothy  James 
Halsted,  David  Patrick 
Halter,  Jeffress  Paul 
Hainelin,  Gregory  Raymond 
Hamilton,  David  WUliam 
Hamilton.  James  Alfred 
Hammar,  Kevin  Douglas 
Hammerle,  Gerald  Thomas 
Hammond,  Gary  Richard 
Hammond,  John  Thomas 
Hample,  Oscar  Lewis,  III 
Hanback,  David  Lee 
Hancock.  WUliam  Allen 
Hanley.  John  Thomas.  Jr. 
Hansen,  Dennis  Richard 
Hansen,  Christian  Peter 
Hansen.  Harold  Edward,  Jr. 
Hansen,  Raymond  Hartwig.  Jr. 
Hardaway.  James  Hallowell 
Hardin,  John  Thomas 
Harding.  Richard  Warren 
Harding.  Robert  Owen 
Harding.  Robert  William 
Hardy.  Robert  William 
Hare.  Sidney  Wiggins 
Hargrave.  Douglas  Francis.  Jr. 
Harker.  Ward  W..  Ill 
Harland,  Joseph  A. 
Harlow.  William  Roliert.  Jr. 
Harnier.  Donald  Walter 
Harper.  Allen  Douglas,  in 
Harrington.  Michael  John 
Harris.  Brvice  Delbert 
Hai  ris.  Craig  Hi.le 
Hrni.s.  Roljert  Randal 
Harri.son.  John  Thomas 
Harrison.  Robert  Wayne 
Haiiold.  John  Burge.ss 
Harrop.  John  Kaenel 
Hart,  David  Thoina.--.  Jr. 
Hart.  John  Michael 
Hartfield.  Daniel  Thomas 
Hartley.  Thomas  FYankllii 
Hartrlck.  Thomas  Frederick 
Harvey,  Donald  Dean.  Ill 
Harney.  Gerald  Alan 
Hash.  David  Fields 
Hass.  Timothy  Francis 
Hastings.  David  Canfield.  Jr. 
Hatcher,  Russell  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Hauser.  Christopher  George 
Hawk.  Bruce  Leon 
Hawkins,  Robert  Frederick 
Haworth.  James  Ray 
Hawver,  William  Spencer 
Haycock,  Melvin  Scott 
Hayes,  Michael  Edward 
Hearding,  David  Warren 
Heath.  Christopher  Eugene 
Heatley,  Charles  James,  III 
Heddeu,  Charles  Robert 
Hedrick.  Michael  Keith 
Heller.  Leighton  James,  Jr. 
Hemphill.  Gregory  Lee 
Hemphill,  Williani  Bruce 
Henderson.  Harold  Dean 
Henry.  Christopher  Ryan 
Kei)piier,  Frederick  Gary 
Ht  imaiin.  Rory  Michael 
Herzog.  John  Michael 
lies-;.  Herbert  Irvin.  Jr. 
Hefs,  James  Robert 
He.-ser.  John  Bird,  Jr. 
Hesser,  Neal  Patrick 
Hett.  Harley  Wayne 
Hewitt,  Robert  Alvin.  Jr. 
Hev'.vorrh,  Gordon 
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Hlbbeler.  Kenneth  Stewart 

Hlckox,  David  Gray 

Hicks.  Edward  Kent 

Higglns.  Paul  Michael 

Hilbig,  Peter  Lawrence 

Hill,  BUly  Paul 

Hill,  Clarence  Ebbert 

Hill.  Ronald  Lee 

Hill,  Steven  Curtis 

Hines,  James  Michael 

Hinson,  Larry  Albert 

Hipp,  Larkln  Dale 

Hlrsch.  Gerald  Richard 

Hirst,  William  Clarence,  Jr. 

Hitpas,  Henry  Richard.  11 

Hobbs,  Philip  Gary 

Kobbs,  Robert  Nile 

Hobgood,  Gordon  Benjamin.  Jr. 

Hodges,  Tedd  Walter 

Hodson,  Brian  Jay 

Hoerlg,  Dan  Walter 

Hoffman,  Dermis  Edward 

Hoffman,  James  Harvey 

Hoffman,  Ross  Marlon 

Hoffman,  James  Edward 

Hogen,  David  John 

Hogg,  Edward  Lanlng 

Hogue,  Wayne  Dennis 

Holberg,  Cory  Lee 

Holcomb,  WUliam  Kenneth 

Holden,  Timothy  Aloyslus 

Holdredge,  Robert  Leslie 
Holdstein,  Wallace  Woodruf.  J. 
Holesinger,  Daniel  Lee 
Holland,  Frank  Leonard,  Jr. 
Holland,  Howard  Michael 
Holland,  James  Edward 
Holley,  Paul  Edward,  Jr. 
HoUingsworth,  Alan  Gregor\- 
HoUingsworth,  Arnold  GUmor 
Holmes.  Thomas  Roberi 
Holt.  John  Beadle 
Hol'oak,  Joseph  Gli.de 
Holz,  Lloyd  Nelson 
Holzmann.  Kenneth  Ralph 
Holzv.orth.  James  Edward 
Hook.  Kenneth  John 
Hoover.  James  Dwight 
HopkUi-^,  Hubert  Denning.  Jr 
Hopkins.  Robert  Larry 
Hopper,  James  Harris,  III 
Hopper.  William  Frank 
Hormutli,  Thomas  Patrick 
Horn.  Richard  Douglas 
Horn.  Robert  Gary 
Home.  Bennett  Frederick,  Jr. 
Horner.  Donald  Gordon 
Horstmann,  Richard  Frederick 
Hosier,  Mark  Secrest 
Hostetter.  Damon  Richard 
Houck.  Charles  Michael 
House!.  Mark  Alan 
Howard.  Frank  William 
Howard.  George  Raymond 
Howard.  John  Francis 
Howard.  Walter  Gregory,  Jr. 
Howe.  Robert  Henry 
Hribar,  James  Allan 
Hubbard.  Allen  Lee 
Htibbard.  Calvin  Edward 
Hi'.ck.  Leonard  William,  Jr. 
Huck.  Paul  Eriksen 
Huddleston.  Colin  Campbell 
Hudgens.  Robert  Thomas 
Hudson,  Tliomas  George 
Hudson,  WUliam  Allen 
Hudson,  William  Goode.  Ill 
Huff,  David  George 
Hughes,  Roger  Allen 
.Hughes,  Ronald  Alan 
Hughes.  Thomas  P'rederick 
Hughe.?.  William  Robert 
HugUl.  Joseph  Ray 
Hull.  Roger  Leroy 
Humble.  Alan  Dee 
Humpluies.  Arthur  Allen 
Humphries,  Wofford  Forres.  II 
Htint.  James  Cornell 
Hunver.  Thomas  Dor.=ey 
Hurd.  Steven  Lewis 
Hurley.  Lavreuce  Edward 


Huss,  Boyce  Wayne 
Hussey,  John  Worthen.  Jr. 
Hutchison,  Raj'mond  Dale 
Hutfles.s,  Michael  Joseph 
Hyatt,  Jerry  Owen 
Hyman,  Harold  Dee 
laia,  John  Thomas 
111,  Frederick  Emery,  Jr. 
Ingalsbe,  Stephen  Ramage 
Ingle,  William  Cochrane,  Jr. 
Ingram,  Walter  Edward 
Interholzlnger.  Jared  Prank 
Jackson,  Andrew  Hugh 
Jackson.  Andrew  Joseph.  Jr. 
Jackson,  Bernard  Thomas 
Jackson,  Eric  Brian 
Jackson,  Floyd  Stacy 
Jackson.  Jimmle  Ray 
Jackson.  John  Edward.  Jr. 
Jackson.  William  Pierce,  Jr. 
Jacobs,  Jan  Cypert 
Jacobs,  Richard  Henry 
Jacobs,  Thomas  Edward 
Jacobien.  Walter  Lindgren 
Jacobson.  Robert  Allen 
James.  Ricljard  Holland 
James.  Robert  Boe 
Jamison,  Christopher  Prlgel 
Jtinkura.  Edwin  Stephen.  Jr. 
Jannusch.  Craig  Michael 
Jaque.ss,  Garrison  William 
Jarosinski,  John  Michael 
Jarrett,  Stephen  McAllister 
Jarvis,  Vernon  Joseph 
Jaskunas,  Thom.as  Michael 
Jenkins.  Jerry  McKlnley 
Jenkln';.  William  Vaughan 
Jenness,  William  Allan 
Jennings,  Joe  Cannon.  Jr. 
Jewell,  Keith  Alan 
Jewel c,  Charles  Edv.ard 
Jimenez,  Jose  Salvador 
Jod;.-,  Phillip  Lte 
John,  Edmund  Kean 
Joh.n,  Gary  Allen 
Johns,  Stephen  Bunnell 
John.sen,  Martin  Walter 
Johnson.  Arthur  Gary 
Johnson.  Arthur  Lee 
Johnson.  Garlaiid  Russell.  Jr. 
Johnson,  Glenn  Leslie 
John.<-on.  Herman  Raymotid 
Johnson,  James  David 
Johnson.  James  Weldon 
Jolinson.  Johnny  Wayne 
Johnson.  Larry  Charles 
Johnson,  Mark  Gregory 
Johnson.  Michael  Dean 
Johnson.  Michael  Julian 
Johnson^  Paul  Nilan 
Johnson,  Paul  Roald.  Jr. 
Johnson,  Ralph  Waldo,  III 
Johnson,  Terrance  Ditrward 
Johnson.  Terry  Alan 
Johiisoii.  WUliam  Fawvcr 
Johnston,  Wayne  Alau 
Jolly,  David  Beniiet: 
Jones.  Edward  Lee 
Jones,  GranvUle  Paul 
Jones,  James  Anthony 
Jones.  Lawrence  Eugene 
Jones.  Preston  Leon 
Jones,  Richard  Maurice 
Jones,  Roger  Nolan 
Jone.s.  Thoma.s  Hanna 
Jones.  Thomas  Levatte 
Jones.  Thomas  Raiidall 
Jordan.  Timothy  Oaius 
Jorgensen.  PaiU  Christian 
Jorvlg.  Daniel  Alden 
Joseph.  Alfred  Michael 
Josey.  Laverne 
Joyner.  Michael  C. 
Judd.  Thomas  Maxwell 
Justice.  William  Kei.h 
Kadeii.  Glenn  Leigh 
Kale.  James  Edward 
Kallln,  Peter  Lindel 
Kalstad,  Kendall  WUliam 
Kane,  John  Michael 
Karlo .  it  li.  James  Edward 
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Kaslanchuk,  Walter  Joseph 
Kassner,  Michael  Ernest 
Kaucher,  James  HHiner,  Jr. 
Kaufman,  Delbert  Ralph 
IjCaye,  Theodore  Lawrence 
Kazmer,  Vincent  Paul 
fCearney,  John  Michael 
Keck,  Alan  Robert 
Keefe,  Daniel  Stanton 
Keefer,  Joel  David 
Keegan,  Joseph  Wolfe 
Keenan,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Keesllng,  Robert  Alfred 
Kehoe,  James  William,  Jr. 
Keim.  James  Franklin 
Keith,  Douglas  Wayne 
Keith,  James  Stephen 
Keith,  Michael  Glen 
Keithly,  Thomas  Morken 
Keller,  William  Bryan 
Kelly,  Clifford  Paul 
Kelly,  Dennis  Jay 
Kelly,  Patrick  Wayne 
Kelly,  Verland  Robert.  Jr. 
Kelso,  Jesse  Johnston 
Kemp,  Curtis  Allen 
Kemple,  Steven  Joseph 
Kennedy,  Kristopher  Morris 
Kennedy,  Terence  Stewart 
Kennedy,  William  George 
Kenney,  Paul  Stephen 
Kern,  Dennis  James 
Kesling,  Wlllard  Ray,  Jr. 
Kessler,  James  Michael 
Kessler,  Paul  Kenderson,  Jr. 
Kessler,  Stephen  Frederick 
Kester,  Lawrence  Verne 
Ketron.  Michael  Gordon 
Kibler,  Adrian  Earl,  Jr. 
Kidrick,  James  Grant 
Kieling.  Jared  Taylor 
Kilgore,  George  Kevin 
Kllmartin,  Mark  Dee 
Kilmer,  Harold  Bruce.  Jr. 
Kindel,  George  Pinley 
King,  David  Franklin 
King,  John  Paul 
King,  Kendall  James 
King,  Manton  Ambrose 
Kinney,  Thomas  Paxil 
Kirby.  John  Joseph 
Kirk.  Bruce  Reed 
Klrkland.  Douglas  Ingraham 
Klein,  James  Michael 
Klein.  Larry  Rogers 
Klein,  Phillip  Drake 
Klein,  Saul  David 
Klein,  Terrance  John 
Klima,  James  Roy 
Klinker.  Patrick  Joseph 
Klobukowski,  Jerome  Joseph 
Klueber,  Christopher  Lee 
Kluever,  Patrick  Robert 
Knapik,  Paul  Peter,  Jr. 
Knight,  Cletius  Delaine 
Knight,  John  Ross 
Knight.  Robert  Milton 
Knight,  William  Burton 
Knos,  Carl  Tore 
Knueppel,  Wolfgang  Werner 
Koch,  Raymond  William 
Koch,  Ronald  Bruce 
Koczon,  Andrew 
Koehler,  John  Adam,  III 
Koelemay,  Maurice  Martin 
Kohler,  Gene  Michael 
Konopa.  Steven  Jeffrey 
Konya.  Bruce  Richard 
Kopacz,  Anthony  Joseph 
Koss,  Andrew  James 
Kozusko,  Prank  Paul,  Jr. 
Kraay,  Earl  Albert 
Kraft,  Alan  Ralph 
Kraker,  Lawrence  Laidlaw 
Kreeger.  Theodore  Wilbur 
Kren,  John  Joseph 
Krogstad,  Roger  Edwin 
Krohn,  Raymond  Lynn 
Krueger.  Lloyd  Eddy 
Kruger,  Frederick  Boyd,  Jr. 
Krupski.  Paul  John 
Kryske,  Lawrence  Michael 
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Kubo,  Lawrence  Hiroshi 
Kuehne,  Kenneth  Wesley 
Kuhn,  Richard  Eric 
Kujat,  Edward  Joseph 
Kulikowskl,  Joseph  George 
KuU,  Frederick  John,  Jr. 
Kutcher,  Robert  James 
Labelle,  James  Joseph 
Laforce,  Don  Christian 
Lakis,  Nicholas  Peter,  Jr. 
Lambert,  Carlton  Dewey 
Lambert.  Robert  Bradley 
Lambing.  Edward  Wagner 
Lancharic.  James  Vincent 
Landick.  Richard  Earl,  Jr. 
Landrum.  Richard  Henning.  Jr. 
Landrum.  Stephen  Mcelwee 
Lane,  Douglas  Steddiford 
Lane.  Gregory  Ben 
Lane,  Lawrence  Charles,  Jr. 
Langenheim,  John  Lawson 
Langenohl.  Frederick  Charles 
Langley,  William  Louie.  Jr. 
Lannlng.  Ronald  Davis 
Lantta.  Kenneth  David 
Lapolnte,  Jea:i  Bernard 
Laporte.  Charles  Richard 
Larkin,  Robert  Lane 
Larsen.  William  Peter.  Ill 
Larson.  Thomas  George 
Larue,  Stephen  Lee 
La.sken.  John  Chester 
Lauderdale.  Donnle  Aubrey 
Laughter.  Selwyn  Shuford 
Lautares,  Peter  George,  II 
Lavalley,  David  Leslie 
Lavigne,  Roger  John 
Lawrence.  David  Earl.  Jr. 
Lawson.  Karl  Thomas 
Lawson.  Richard  Putnam 
Leach.  James  Francis.  Jr. 
Leal,  Pedro  Guillermo 
Leclalr.  Daniel  Vincent 
Ledbetter,  Wayne  Douglas 
Lee,  Patrick  Douglas 
Lee,  Richard  Patrick 
Legacy.  Alan  Edward 
Leggett.  John  Glenn 
Leib.  Robert  Conard 
Leidholdt.  Edwin  Marian,  Jr. 
Lemcool.  Richprd  Joseph 
Lemmelin.  Leopold  Hermenegil 
Lenc.  Stanley  Phillip 
Lenfant.  Philippe  Maurice 
Lengerich.  Anthony  William 
Leonard.  Raymond  Earle.  ni 
Leonard.  William  Augustine,  Jr. 
Leverette,  Glen 
Levi,  Jonathan  Allen 
Lewandowskl,  Lawrence  Anthony 

Lewis.  Paul  Scott 

Lewis,  Stephen  Arthur 

Libera,  Daniel  Clark 

Lichtenberg.  Robert  David,  Jr. 

Liggett,  Robert  David 

Likens.  Dallas  Dean 

Lillard.  Michael  Lee 

Llllard.  William  Ashby.  Ill 

Lilly,  Stuart  Carlton 

Lind.  David  Jeffrey 

Lindner,  Robert  William 

Lindquist.  Robert  Frank.  Jr. 

Llndqulst.  Robert  George 

Lindsay,  Mark  Stewart 

Lindsay.  Peter  Ross 

Lindstrom.  Jerry  Duane 

Llpsey,  Mark  Dillman 

Little.  Michael  Merle 

Livesay,  Steven  Alan 

Llewellyn,  David  Jewett 

Locke,  William  Nash,  Jr. 

LoeflBer,  Robert  Dean 

Loftus,  Thomas  .Arthur.  Ill 

Logue,  Stephen  John 

Lohsen,  Mark  Allan 

I-ong.  Robert  Henry 

Long,  Stephen  Thornton 

Long.  William  Henry.  Jr. 

Love.  Glenn  Edward 

Love,  John  Barrett 

Love,  Patrick  Stephen 


Lovett,  Harry  Lee 
Lovett,  Joel  Dyane 
Luebs,  William  Arthur 
Lulu,  Michael  Joseph 
Lundby,  Nell  Warren 
Lunnlng,  Robert  Mai-shall 
Lutes,  Jack 

Lutkenhouse.  Michael  Anthony 
Lynch,  Vincent  Joseph 
Lyons,  Patrick  William 
Lyons.  Thomas  Wlllard 
Lyons,  William  Aloysius 
Lytwyn,  Peter 
Mabry.  Robert  Caldwell,  Jr. 
MacBean.  Thomas  Price 
MacDonald.  Donald  John 
MacDonald,  Doiiylas  Taylor 
Machovlna.  William  Mark 
Mack,  Stanley  John 
Macklln,  Richard  GUlyeri; 
Mackown.  Raymond  Mliey 
MacLeod,  David  James 
Macon.  Richard  Thomas 
MacPlierson,  Robert  Alan 
Madden.  Robert  Sterling 
Maggl,  Robert  William 
Mahle,  Gary  George 
Main,  Glenn  Allan 
Malxner.  Michael  Rex 
Makln,  Joiin  Phillip 
Makings.  Dean  Morgan 
Mallery,  Steven  Kenneth 
Malloy,  Paul  Francis 
Maloney,  Robert  Seton,  III 
Mancini.  Dante  Russell 
Mann,  Gary  Dean 
Manning.  Walter  William 
Manning,  William  Beverly,  III 
Mansfield,  Philip  Smith 
Manvel.  John  Talbot.  Jr. 
Mares,  Joe  Nleto 
Marinelli,  Jay  William 
Markevicz.  John  Walter 
Marks,  Kenneth  John 
Marlln.  Robert  Dan 
Marosek.  Conrad  Francis 
Marra.  Kenneth  Joseph 
Marrs,  Alton  Douglas 
Marsh,  William  Harry 
Marshall,  Rudy  Frederick 
Marshall,  William  James 
Martello,  Keith  Wallace 
Martin,  Anthony  David 
Martin.  Colin  Leslie 
Martin,  John  Douglas 
Martin,  Kenneth  Ronald 
Martin,  Stephen  Douglas 
Martin,  William  Charles 
Martiny.  Leon  Eugene 
Maskew,  Rodney  Max 
Mason,  Bruce  David 
Mason.  Charles  Manning,  Jr. 
Mason,  James  Robert 
Mason,  Lee  Charles,  II 
Massengale,  Saint  Elmo  Murra 
Mastagni,  Daniel  Stephen 
Mastin,  Robert  Leavenworth,  J. 
Mathews,  Kirk  Alan 
Mathewson,  Raymond  Lovtls,  Jr. 
Mathis,  Don  Wade 
Matthews,  William  Theodore 
Mavar.  John  Andrew 
Maxson,  Phillip  James 
May,  Charles  William 
Mayes,  Larry  Leroy 
McArthur.  James  Drake.  Jr. 
McAvlnia,  Thomas  Francis 
McBrayer,  Gary  David 
McCamish,  Michael  James 
McCarthy,  Daniel  Joseph 
McCarthy,  Morton  Everest,  Jr. 
McCarthy.  James  Douglas 
McCarvlUe,  Patrick  Anthony 
McCauley,  George  Brian 
McCloskey,  John  Dennis 
McClung,  Doyle  Curtis 
McCoUum.  James  Wayne 
McCoUum.  John  William 
McCormack,  Robert  Charles 
McCort.  Daniel  Ralph 
McCrae,  James  Archie 
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McCrory,  Stephen  Lee 
McCurdy,  Russell  Alan 
McCutchen,  John  Michfiel 
McDermott,  Kenneth  Robiti 
McDevltt.  Gerald  Koss 
McDevitt.  Rodney  Peter 
.McDowell.  Gary  Elexis 
McDowell,  Joel  Gordon 
McF.lmurry,  Brian  Le.'^lie 
,^loElrafl.  Ronald  Dean 
McElrov,  Daniel  Wallace 
.M.^Elroy,  Kevin  James 
ixlcF.voy,  Michael  Kevin 
.MtFetridge,  George  William.  1. 
McGalliard,  Gene  Richard 
McGt-e.  Martin  Harry 
MrGilvray,  Paul  Erwin 
McGinn,  Leo  Francis,  Jr 
McGrail,  John  Michael 
McGrath,  Joseph  James 
McGraw,  William  Lloyd 
-McKay.  Rayburn  Lloyd 
McKeever,  David  Vincent 
Mc Kinney,  Herman  Philip,  Jr. 
.McKinney,  Michael 
McKlnnon,  Arthur 
.McKlnstray.  James  Merrill 
McKinzie,  Joe  Edward 
Ml  Lane,  Robert  Lewis 
.\ULaughlin.  John  Patriolc 
.MiLaughlin,  Peter  John 
McLoughlln,  WUliam  RayjrtOiMl 
.McMann.  Donald  Francis 
McManus,  Floyd  Lanier 
.Mi-Manus,  Michael  Paul 
McMartln,  James  Hoyd,  III 
.McMican,  William  Janie"- 
McPlierson,  Mark  Hardin 
McVay.  Breathitt  Rodger,?.  Jc 
McWliUanis.  Hugh  Newtoii 
Meade,  Gary  Anthony 
Meadt.  Richard  Alburn,  .Tr 
Mears.  George  Henry 
.Mease,  Frank  Barclay 
MCiisel,  Ricliard  Allen 
Meek,  Terry  Lynn 
Meeley,  William  Anthony.  Jr 
Meisenbach.  Edward  Wiilter 
Mcudlllo.  Mark 
Meud\gral.  Steven  Joseph 
.Meri  V.  Richard  Alton 
Meikol.  Frederick  Tompkinr* 
.Merschoff,  Ellis  Wesley 
Merwine,  Charles  Webb 
Mt-yor.  Daniel  Harry 
Meyer,  John  Gregory 
Meyer,  Lloyd  Jerome 
.Meyer,  John  Earl 
Meyers,  William  Arth'ir 
Meyett.  Robert  Stephc-n 
Minrs,  Thomas  Etigene 
Michael,  Kirk  Burton 
Michalske.  Ralph  Raphael 
Mich.'ll.  William  Robert 
-Middleton.  James  Marvin.  Jr 
.Mlkhalevsky,  Peter  Nichola.-? 
Milanette,  Jeffrey  Charles 
Millenbach.  Bruce  Edwor-t 
Miller.  Craig  Scott 
Miller.  David  Ross 
Miller,  Dennis  Wayne.  Jr 
.Miller.  Edv;ard  Lee 
Millex-,  Peter,  Jr. 
Miller,  Robert  An-ingtou 
Miller,  Ronald  Raymi.na 
Miller,  Wayne  John 
Mills.  Donald  Max 
Mills,  Jack  B. 
Mills.  Phillip  Home 
Millij,  Walter  Lain.  Jr, 
Milo.  Michael  James 
Anisted,  Charles  Eugene.  Jr 
Minims,  David  Terry 
-Minnis.  Richard  Donald 
Miuton,  Johnny  Edward 
-Misclien,  Stephen  Charles 
Misko,  Louis  Demonic 
Mitanl,  Michael  Kiyashi 
Mitchell,  Alfred  Warren 
Mitchell,  David  Erwin 
Mitchell,  Joseph  Anthony,  ft 
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Mitchell,  Kenneth  Ray 
Mitchum,  Robert  WUliam 
Moffatt,  William  Grier 
Mofflt,  Michel  Lloyd 
Moflfitt,  Eric  Charles 
Moilanen,  Thorn  -s  Edward 
Molloy,  William  Earl,  Jr. 
Moltenl,  Christopher  Phlllii» 
Monahan,  Robert  Patrick 
Monahan,  Timothy  Patrick 
Mone,  Frederick  Patrick 
Monkhou.se,  Michael  William 
Montgomery,  Henry  Edward,  Jr. 
Montgomery.  James  Henry 
Montoya.  Kenneth  Edward 
Moody,  William  Viiicent 
Moon.  Eugene  Lamar 
Moon.  Robert  Lee 
Mooney,  Owen  Gavin,  Jr. 
Moore.  Donald  Ray 
Moore,  George  Richard 
Moore,  Gilbert  Jenning.s 
Moore,  James  Mnrtin 
Moore,  Richard  Eugene,  U 
Moore,  Robert  Charles 
Moore,  Robert  Lowery 
Moore,  William  Thomas,  m 
Morandi,  Theodore  Raymond 
Morgan.  Floyd  Jeiierson 
Morgan.  John  Gabe.  Jr. 
Morgan.  Kelly  Brian 
Morneau,  Michael  Law  rence 
Morral,  Dennis  Gilbert 
Morreale.  Bruce  Vincent 
Morrell,  James  Michael 
Morris,  William  Denton 
Morrissey,  Martin  Lee 
Mortimer,  Thomas  Rii',i'<rd 
Morton.  Robert  Gary 
Mo.scr,  Sammy  Lee 
Mosey,  David  Michae! 
Mo.eher.  Steven  West  ley 
Moss,  Charles  Michael 
Mott,  Charles  Wane 
Mulder,  Keith  Paul 
Mulkern,  Trent  Colemaa 
Mull,  Robert  Sidney,  Jr. 
Muller,  Robert  John 
MuUican.  James  Neal 
Miirdock,  .Terry 
Murdock,  Thomas  Earl 
Murphy.  George  Joseph,  m 
Murphy,  Lewis  FYanklin 
Murray,  George  Michael 
Musselman,  Robert  Phillip,  Jr. 
Musselman.  Warren  Eugene 
Mutty,  Daniel  Hartnetc 
Myers.  David  Edward 
Myers,  Dennis  Alan 
Myer.s,  Howard  Hovey,  III 
Myer.s,  Rodney  Allen 
Nadeau,  William  JasepU 
Natter,  James  Anthony 
Natighton.  Michael  Joseph 
Naylor,  William  Mark 
Neal.  Robert  Allan 
Nease.  Robert  Michat-l 
Neodham,  William  Donald 
Neihart.  Charles  William.  Jr. 
Nellls,  John  Donovan,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Duane  Lee 
Nelson,  Jeffrey  Robert 
Nelson,  Victor  Peter  j 

Nelson,  William  Hardage 
Nemec.  Johnnie  Frank 
Nemelh.  Christopher  Paul 
Nesbitt,  Allan  Preston,  IH 
Ness,  Christian  Quarles 
Nestor.  Don  Alan 
Neuman,  Stephen  Leroy 
Neupfver,  Albert  Jo.seph 
New,  George  Frank 
Newlan,  Ronald  Scott 
Newton,  Danny  Ray 
Nibbs,  Alan  McLeod.  Jr. 
Nice.  Dan  Edwin,  Jr. 
Nichols,  Greg 
Nichols,  Todd  Charles 
Nickelsou,  Bobby  Lynn 
Nicko<lem,  Peter  Webi) 
Nielsen.  Jack  S\  end 


Nielsen,  Pet«r  Henry 
Niischke,  Roy  Hugo 
Nocon,  Eduaixlo  Carandaiie: 
Noland,  James  Terry,  Jr  , 
Nolen,  Uly.sses  Louis 
Norcross,  Carl  Stephen 
Norrbom.  Timotliy  John 
Norrls,  Do!iald  O  ven.  jv 
Norris,  John  William 
Norris,  Ted  Louis 
Nosek,  John  Teofll 
Nottke.  Bruce  Aldcn 
Nupp,  James  Lee 
Nyarady,  Stefan  AIqu 
Nye,  Eric  Beasley 
Oberg,  David  AUei' 
OBrlen,  William  Howard 
Oljryon.  Raymond  Thomas 
O'Connell.  John  Terrence 
O'Connell.  Timothy  Demiis 
O'Connor,  Michael  Lawrence 
Olferle,  Robert  Anthony 
Offutt,  Darren  Jay 
O'Grady,  Arthur  John 
O'Hara,  Timothy  Leo 
O'Keefe,  James  George 
Okerson.  Eilc  Cornelius 
Olcott.  Charles  Wlieaton.  Jr 
Olechnovich,  Paul  Jerome  Vi-* 
Oleson,  Melvin  Wayne 
Olsen,  Alfred  James 
Olson,  Clifford  Matthew 
Olson,  David  John 
Olson,  Earl  Frederick 
Olson.  James  Donald 
Olszewski,  Paul  John 
O'Malley.  Dennis  Patrick 
O'Neal,  Loren  Lee 
Opyd.  Walt-er  George 
Orendcr,  Bernard  Ray 
Orlekoskl,  Michael  Gene 
Orr.  Paul  Laroy,  Jr., 
Orton.  Frederick  Charles 
Osborne.  Kip  Reid 
Ostendori,  Robert  Edward,  Jr  , 
Ostraiider,  Thomas  Waldroti 
Oswald.  Thomas  James 
Othus,  Boss  Bradley 
Ott,  Andrew  Anthony 
Ottesen,  Knrl  Rus.sell.  Jr. 
Otto,  David  Tliomas 
Overstreet,  Edwin  Dale 
Owens,  Ronald  Lynn 
Ozehoski,  Edward  Mark 
Pache,  Eugene  Paul 
Pachuta,  Mark  llieodore 
Page.  Elton  Thrasher  III 
Page,  Rex  Lee  Alden 
Paleck,  Robert  Harold 
Palm.  Jerry  John 
Palmatier.  Philip  Prank.  Jr. 
Palmer.  George  William 
Palmer,  Steven  William 
Panos,  Christopher  William 
Pantelides,  Nicos  Savvas 
Papin,  Gregory  Alan 
Paphicau,  Larry  Regan 
Pariseau.  Robert  Roland 
I'ark,  James  Douglas 
Parker.  J.ny  Peter 
Parker,  Lutrelle  Plemin!/,  Jr, 
Parker,  Wendell  Edgar 
Parks,  James  Forest 
Parlet,  Robert  Dale 
Parr,  Larry  Steven 
Parrish,  Joseph  Victor 
Par.sons,  Walter  Paschal! 
Passmore,  Robert  Orvln 
Pastorino,  Thomas  Joseph 
Patras,  Richard  Steven 
Patrick,  Terry  Lance 
Patterson,  James  Hugh 
Patterson,  Terry  Lee 
Patterson,  Wayne  Lynn 
Patton,  James  Wesley 
PatuUo,  Kenneth  Emil 
Paul,  James 

Paul,  Kenneth  Albert,  Jr. 
Paul,  MacGregor  Hume 
Peaii-s,  Gregory  Ross 
Pea.«e.  Milton  Lee 
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Peny.  Larry  Gene 
Peck,  Andrew  Joseph 
Peck.  John  Edward 
Pedcue.  Kenneth  Andrew 
Fogler,  Randall  Eugene 
Fell,  Robert  Andrew 
r-*once,  Derry  Thoma> 
Penlx,  Larry  Ellis 
Perreault,  Mark  Deuuls 
Perry,  James  Walter 
Perry,  Joseph  Leland.  Jr. 
Perry,  Robert  Paul 
Peske,  John  Gerald 
Peters,  Kenneth  Warren 
Petersen,  Richard  Merle 
Peterson,  Harry  William 
Peterson,  Nell  George 
Peterson,  Thad  David 
Peterson.  William  Josenlj.  Jr 
Petrea.  Howard  Aldridge,  J 
Petty.  Ralph  Edward 
Petty.  William  MUtou 

Pfadenhauer,  John  Joseph  Jr. 

Pfeiffer,  Frank  Gaines 

Pflster.  Russell  James 

Pharr,  Alvis  Sylvester,  Jr. 

Phelan,  Michael  James 

Phelps,  Laurence  Martin  11  [ 

Phillips,  Donald  Wayne 

Phillips.  James  Glenn,  III 

Phllllpp.  John  Lynch 

Phillips.  William  Leighloi 

Pica,  Michael  Andrew 

Pickett.  Mark  Allan 

Pickett.  Russell  Ameci 

Piecuch.  John  Leon 

Pieper.  Richard  Wayi.e 

Pierce.  BilUe  Joe 

Pierce.  Roger  Allan 

Pierce.  Steven  Doaiie 

Pine.  John  Steven 

Pirkle.  Doxiglas  Alan 

Pistochini,  Mark  David 

Plautz,  Dennis  Hoyt 

Pledger,  James  Edgar 

Plovanich,  Stephen  WiuaicAn- 

Pofflnbarser,  James  Clark,  Jr. 

Poland.  Marc  Maier 

Poorman.  Kenneth  Alan 

Pope.  Richard  Paul 

Porter,  Alan  Emniii 

Porter.  David  Percy 

f^arier.  John  Scott 

Porter.  Robert  Leo 

Portenield.  Richard  Bruco 

Posey,  Allen  Murph.  Jr. 

PottschmidL.  Fied  Charles 

Powell.  Frank  Russell 

Power.  Jerry  Ruel 

Power.  Tlmoihy  Henderson 

Powers.  George  L&urin 

Powers.  Thomas  John 

Powers.  Williani  Hugii 

Pov.  RubtU  Harris 

Preisel,  Jolin  Henry,  Jr. 

Preadertjasi,  Timothy  tdw 

Preston.  Randall  Dill.s 

Price.  Earl  Junior 

Price.  Michael  Joseph 

Price.  Michael  Kelley 

Price.  William  Robinson.  II 

Prill,  Larry  Richard 

Prince.  Thomas  Alan 

Pring.  Brian  Lee 

Pruden.  Glenn  Richard 

Pryor,  Hershel  Wilson.  Jr. 

Puccini,  Bruce  Anthony  Jo:^p 

Pumilla.  Mii;hael  Peter 

Pyles,  Sieve 

Pjles,  Thomas  Chrisioplier 

Plytlik.  Theodore  Albert 
Quadrl.  Anton  Stefan 
Quigley.  Thomas  King 
Quinlan.  Dale  Keith 
Quinn,  John  Michael,  III 
Oulnn,  Paul  Francis 
Qulun,  Timothy  Joseph.  Jr 

Rae.  Robert  Bruce 

Rainey.  John  Charles 

Rajamaki,  David  WiUiani 
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Rand,  Benjamin  Wilfred 
Randolph.  Garry  Lee 
Rankin,  Robert  Howell 
Ransbotham,  James  Irvine,  Jr. 
Rappe.  David  Jay 
Rappold,  William  Andrew,  II 
Ruwls,  Rodger,  Craig 
Ray,  Harold  Lonzo 
Ray,  James  Richard 
Read  Page  Freeman  Klnders 
Rebhann.  John  Eiwood 
Redmond.  Douglas  Cougelton 
Reecler.  Thomas  Leonard,  III 
Reese,  James  Claude 
Reeves.  Jerry  David 
Reeves.  Thomas  Earl 
Reise,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Relllnger,  Glenn  Erne;  sou 
Rcnishak.  Christopher  Jon 
Renton,  Irvine  Andrew.  Ill 
Repeta,  Thomas  John 
Reppard,  David  Bruce 
Resing,  David  Claude 
Reuter,  David  George 
Revolinsky,  Joseph  Albert 
Reymann.  Charles  Benedict 
Reynolds,  Thomas  Francis,  Jr. 
Rheam.  Gary  Michael 
Rhine  Russell  Leroy 
Rhoades.  William  Andrew 
Rice,  Michael  Lynn 
Rice,  Randall  Lee 
Rich.  Patrick  Albert.  Jr. 
Rich,  Robert  Thomas 
Richard.  Michael  Pierre 
Richards,  Cliarles  Coleman 
Richards,  Jack,  Jr. 
Richards.  Neil  Roger 
Richardson.  Jarnes  Dana 
Richardson.  Steven  Darryl 
Uiche.  Christophtr  Robert 
cllrhmond.  Donald  Robert 
Rickard.  Dunny  Lee 
Rigot.  Willlam'La.swell.  Jr. 
Riley.  Michael  Jay 
Riley.  Patrick  Owen 
Ritter,  William  MevviU 
Rivera,  Robert 
Rizy.  David  John 
Rizzo.  Michael  Francis 
Roacii,  David  Gerard 
Roach,  Frank  Ellis,  Jr. 
Roark.  Loui.s  Keith 
Robb.  James  Andrew.s 
Robbin.s.  Robert  Justin 
Roberts.  Warren  Leigh 
Roberts.  William  Peter 
Robertson.  Michael  David 
Hobertsor.  Norbert  Walter 
Robie.  Charles  Roger 
Robinson.  Frederick  Thomas.  X 
Robinson.  James  Edward 
Robinson.  Robert  I-enard 
Robinson.  Steven  Notirse 
Robinson.  Warren  Ellison 
Robison,  Richard  Alan 
Rodciick.  Willard  Paul 
Rodjom   Thomas  Josfph 
Rodriguez-.  Glenn  Robert 
Roe.=ky.  Robert  John.  Jr. 
Roeting.  William  Henry 
Rogers.i George  Cairaway.  Jr. 
Rogers.  lames  Erne.^t 
Rogers.  William  Arms' I'Tf    ,7r. 
Rohrer.  Alan  Dale 
Roller.  James  Phelp.^ 
Rollins.  David  Campbell 
Roman.  Theodore  Robert,  Jr. 
Rood.  Homer  John 
Roper.  Thomas  Wayne 
Ross.  Robert  Richard 
Roth  well.  Jeffrey  Alfred 
Rothwell.  John  Harwood 
Rothwell.  Peter  Sutherland 
Roiondo.  Michael  Jay 
Rottman.  Robert  Kmmett 
Rough.  James  Rlchiird 
Roukema.  William  Edward 
Roulstone,  Doiigla,s  Robert 
Round.  W:ii).^;n  Harold 


Rubel.  William  Richard 
Rucker,  Steven  Warren 
Ruggle'5.  Thomas  Gordon 
Ruhl.  Philip  Calvin 
Rulf.  Richard  Walter 
Rummer,  Da\id  Bruce 
Ruschmeier.  Slepheu  John 
Rush,  Douglas  Kevin 
Rush,  Robert  Jacque 
Russell.  Glenn  Halsey 
Russell,  Robert  Wayne 
Russell.  Roy  William 
Russell.  Wii!i;un  David 
Ruth,  Jack  Leroy 
Rutherford,  Allan 
Rutledgc.  William  Craig 
Ruybai.  George  Nifi 
Ryan.  Jetfrey  Brice 
Ry.skamp.  Robert  Henry 
Sabln.  Stephen  ChrioiopliHi- 
Sabo,  William  John 
Sack,  Alvin  Leo 
Sackert.  Craig  Pinard 
Salamon.  James  Anton 
Salinas.  Amando  Santos 
Salschcider.  Kurt  Michael 
Salyer,  Jack  Gaynard 
Salzer,  Thomas  Benjamin 
Sanders,  Thomas  Allan 
Sand.s.  Robert  Waters 
Sandvig.  William  Ward 
Sanford,  Gregory  Benson 
Santapaola,  Donald  Jack 
Santino.  John  Benjamin 
Sare,  Michael  Josepii 
Sarraino.  Michael 
Saundci-s.  Glenn  Michael 
Saunders.  Robert  Patrick 
Saunders.  William  Charles 
•Savage.  Cliarles  Lyn;i  III 
Savitsky.  Adam  Josepii 
Scarbrough.  James  Edwards.  Ji. 
Schaad.  Frederick  Gordon 
Schaffer.  Jolui  fidward 
Schey.  Stephe  i  Lavirel 
Schilling.  Robert  Luther 
Sehlehr.  Chrlstoper  George 
Schlieper.  Fred  Jay 
Schluderberg.  Larry  Earl 
Schlaeter.  Rory  Lee 
Schmidt.  Charles  Richard 
Schmidt.  Colman  Arthur 
Schmidt.  Jonathan  Blake 
Schmidt.  We.aley  Henry,  Jr. 
bchmucker.  Thoma.-;  John 
Schneegas.  David  Alan 
Schneider.  David  Prank 
Schnrk.  Jol-n  Forrest 
Schrade,  Donald  Edward 
Schramm.  Mark  Stephen 
SL-.hroeder.  Kenneth  Richard 
Schubert.  Jerry  Lee 
Sclmlii:.  George  Waiter 
Schult/.  Randall  Criiig 
Schwab.  Claude  Raymond 
Schwalier.  Charles  Dale,  II 
Schv.enke.  George  William 
Scliv>  ieger.  Terry  Ross 
Schwierlng.  David  Alan 
SchwiPHhanmier,  Williain  Er;oh 
Sciuto,  John  Joseph 
Scott.  Bruce  Bob 
.Scott.  Robert  John 
Scott.  Roderick  Glbb 
Scudder.  Stephen  Vincent 
Seal,  Warren  George 
Seaman,  Janie.-  Richard 
Seckinger.  David  Neil 
Sedivy.  Dea'i  Gordon 
Seeley.  James  Robert 
iSeiss.  William  .Mbert 
Seminoff.  Gregory  Nichoiai 
Semko.  Fred  Allen 
Sensat.  Robert  James 
Shalles.  Siegfried  Lee 
Shaver,  Eric  Bruce 
Shay.  Jon  Vincent 
Shealy,  Wil.son  Otto,  Jr. 
Sheehan.  Leroy  Edmund 
,Sheller  Jctit 
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ShsUhammer,  Gary  Ray 
Sl:cniella,  Paul 
Slupard,  Jonathan  Martin 
siieppard.  David  Eugene 
Sliepijard,  Michael  Thomas  Ra/ 
Sheppard,  William  Lester.  Jr, 
srlicrk.  Glenn  Eric 
.■r^iu'rnian.  Vining  Alden.  Jr. 
yherrard.  Martin  Victor 
j^iiibuya.  Allen  Isamu 
shields.  Robert  Bishop 
Shields.  Robert  Graham 
Shilling,  William  Arthur 
Sliipley,  Thomas  Edward 
Shobe.  Ronald  Kenneth 
Shoemaker,  James  Edward 
Shori.  Marshall  Sherman 
Shubert,  Charles  Richard 
Shumlas,  John  Anthony 
Slutrtleff,  William  Hall,  IV 
Siedschlag,  Paul  Christian 
Sieve,  Glennon  Lambert 
Sievers,  Edward  Earl 
Signor.  PhUip  White,  III 
Silcox,  John  Horton,  Jr. 
Silkaitis,  Lawrence  Allen 
Simmons,  Gordon  Brent 
Simpson,  Charles  Cass,  III 
Simp.son,  Charles  Eugene 
Simpson,  Jeffrey  Phillip 
Simpson,  William  McGee,  Jr. 
Sipe,  Charles  Regis,  Jr. 
Sisa.  Steven  Andrew 
Sise.  Michael  Joseph 
SkewLs,  Ronald  James 
S!:lano,  Ralph  Dennis 
Skold.s,  John  Lawrence 
Skurski,  Paul  Roy 
Sleeper,  Arthur  Bosworth 
Slocumb,  Dennis  Alexander.  Jr. 
Smallwood.  James  Victor 
Smith,  Bradley  Phillip 
Smith.  Duke  Alan 
Smith.  Earl  Maurice 
Smith.  Edward  Samuel,  Jr.  ^ 

Smith.  Gary  Wayne 
Smith,  Howai'd  Patrick 
Siiiilh,  James  Allan 
Smitli,  Janvier  King 
Smith.  Jeffrey  Frank 
Smith,  John  Frederick 
Smitii.  Kenneth  Raymond 
.Smitli.  Leigh  Randall 
Smith.  Paul  Thomas 
Smith.  Richard  Thomas 
Smith.  Robert  Dorsey.  Jr 
Smith.  Robert  Edward 
Smith.  Robert  Spencer  Kt-rr 
Smith.  Ronald  Carl 
Smith,  Steven  Craig 
Smith.  Steven  Michael 
Suead,  Leonard  Alexaiuie: .  Itt 
SiicU.  Stephen  Farnlmni 
Snow.  Murray  Charles 
Suydcr,  Tliomas  Edward 
Snyder,  William  Lester 
Soballe.  David  Michael 
Soha.  Walter  Michael.  Jc 
Solak.  Lav.-rence  Edward 
Som.ndelis.  Michael  Oeorg* 
Sonn.  Bruce  Eric 
Sonntag.  Steven  Jay 
Soutag,  Alvin  Jack ' 
Sontag,  William  Carl 
Sontheimer,  Richard  Franct^i 
Soroka.  Steven  Lloyd 
Soule.  Douglas  Jackson 
Spalir.  Robert  Lloyd 
Spangler,  Ralph  Graham 
Spatt,  Frank  Ronald 
Spcar.s.  Buddy  Wayne 
Speed.  Austin  Hilton,  III 
Speights,  William  Donald 
Spoueo,  Maurice  Frederick 
Spencer,  Charles  Henry,  Jr 
Speucor,  Kenneth  George 
Sjiocrry,  Dale  Edward 
Si)radlln,  Charles  Wesley,  Jr. 
Squires,  Monte  Arthur 
Stabler,  Lemuel  Clay,  in 
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Staebler,  Robert  Paul 
Stanfield,  David  Michael 
Stanton,  Donald  Clifford 
Stark,  Terry  Michael 
Starr,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Starr,  Lester  Launlus,  Jr. 
StaiT,  Philip  James 
Stas,  Nicholas  John 
Staton,  Ronald  Bruce 
Steele.  Peter  Wallace 
Steele,  Scott  Leslie 
Stegeman,  Ronald  Adam 
Steinbacher,  Daniel  Josepii 
Stender,  Mark  Kealey 
Stenroos,  Joseph  Richard 
Stephen,  Alexander  Craig 
Sterner,  Robert  Charles 
Stevens,  Don  Theodore 
Stevens,  William  Ray 
Stevenson,  Alan  Martin 
Steverson,  Gerald  Howard 
Steward,  Paul  Elwyn,  Jr. 
Stewart,  James  Harold 
Stewart,  James  Robert 
Stewart,  John  Robert,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Melvln  Llndell 
Stewart,  Michael  Alan 
Stickler,  Chri.stopher  Allen 
Stine,  Jeffrey  Lawson 
Stinger,  William  Eiwood 
Stitea,  Lloyd  Thomas,  Jr. 
Stocks,  Alton  Leroy 
Stockton,  Herbert  Hammond 
Stoddard,  Larry  Charles 
Stoehr,  Dale  Erwin 
Stone,  Jeffrey  Morris 
Storez,  Robert  Alfred 
Stovall,  Robert  Michael 
Stowe,  Abraham  Ronald 
Strange,  William  Bryan,  III 
Stratman,  Robert  Anthony 
Strawbrldge,  Carl  Neilson 
Stribling,  Thomas  Charles 
Stringer,  George  Francis,  lil 
Stringer,  Richard  Howard 
Strohmeyer,  George  Fraitkliu 
Strube,  David  Carl 
Stuart,  Gary  Leland 
Stuckert,  Bruce  Taylor 
Siitpier,  Bruce  William 
Sturm,  James  Roy 
Sturz,  Frederick  Conrad 
Suelrro,  Allen  Michael 
Sullivan,  William  Ted 
Suplicki,  Edward  Peter 
Sutter,  Jolin  Lester 
Sutton,  David  Bruce 
Sutton,  Frank  Clare 
Svatek,  Andrew  Michael 
Swailes.  John  Hamlin 
Swanson,  Richard  Norman 
Sweariiigen.  James  David.  Jr. 
Swedenborg.  Thomas  Michael 
Swift.  Lloyd  Francis  Knapp 
Swisher.  William  Allen 
Switzer.  David  Roe 
S/igely.  Allen  Jo.seph 
Szoka.  Michael  Allen 
Taber,  James  Charles 
Talbfit,  Gerald  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Talley.  J.-xmes  .Arthur,  Jr. 
Tammes.  Bradley  Specht 
Taraiitino.  John  Floyd 
Turani;ino.  Terry  Allen 
Tate.  Russell  Eric 
Tavares,  Micliael  Humberto 
Taylor,  Lee  Bradford 
Taylor,  Paul  Edwin 
Tegctlioff,  Dennis  Doyle 
Teitsworth,  Deinils  Leroy 
Teller,  Robert  Warren,  Jr. 
Tempest,  Mark  Jacquot 
Tennison,  Thomas  Edward 
Tenny.son,  Nicholas  Jon 
Teply,  John  Frederick 
Tercli,  Lawrence  Peter,  Jr. 
Terliar,  Louis  Frederick,  Jr. 
Terrell,  Mark  Richard 
Tctlow,  Philip  Chrlstoplier 
Tetlow,  Tliomas  George 
Thanip.  Dale  John 


Thoma,  John  Otto 
Thomas,  Henry  D. 
Thomas,  Jeffrey  Hilton 
Thomas,  John  Adam 
Thomas,  John  Rawls 
Thomas,  Ronald  Milton 
Thompson,  Clark  Frederick 
Thompson,  John  Thomas 
Thompson,  Peter  Michael 
Thompson,  Ronald  Tliomas 
Thompson,  Walter  Raymond 
Thomson,  Alan  Douglas 
Thomson,  Richard  Charles 
Thome,  Silas  Owens,  III 
Thornton,  James  Terry 
Thorpe,  Lloyd  Allen 
Tierney,  Michael  Robert 
TUlberg,  Arthur  Raymond 
Tillson,  Joseph  Lauren.  Jr 
Timoiiy.  John  Francis 
Tindle.  John  Richard 
Titus,  Frank  Alvin,  II 
Tobergte,  David  John 
Toblason,  Erik  Arnola 
Tofalo,  Michael  Rocco 
Tolk,  Uoyd  Andrew 
Tomaszeski,  Steven  John 
Tomer,  Herman  Deemar 
Tomlin,  Edwin  Ladeau 
Tompkins,  James  Michael 
Toney,  James  H. 
TorelU,  Nicholas  Marcus.  Jr. 
Torgerson,  Jordan  Leigh 
Torgesen,  Josepii  Edward 
Tornatore,  Gary  Paul 
Tornatore,  William  Paul 
Torres,  Alexander  Galvez 
Torres,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr 
Towne,  Bruce  Gene 
Townes,  John  Willie.  Ill 
Trabona,  Robert  Josepii 
Traverso,  Timothy  Joseph 
Traynham.  Wayne  Olaf 
Treeman,  Michael  Wade 
Trenta,  Richard  Francis 
Troxell,  Richard  Kent 
Ti-oxler,  Kirk  Alan 
Trudeau,  Michael  David 
Turkowski,  Robert  Walter 
Turner,  Donald  Paul 
Turner,  Jay  Ellery 
Turner.  Terry  Lee 
TuHsey,  David  Alan 
Tuttle,  Jack.son  Corpeniuj.^  II 
Tutile,  Larry  Jerome 
Tynan,  Edward  Patrick 
Ueijelherr,  Michael  Frederick 
TJlrich,  Henry  George.  Ill 
Underwood.  Artliur  Rutledg.  II 
Underwood,  Jonathan  Charles 
Unf.er.  Norbert  Sigfried,  Jr. 
Urbcn.  Bruce  Leroy 
Uricoli,  Eugene  Francis 
U-iick,  Robert  Woodbridi^f.  II 
Utterback,  Robert  Alan 
Vaden.  Don  Reese 
Valade,  Gerald  Robert 
Vance,  Stephen  Gerald 
Vanderpool.  Michael  Eugene 
Vandersllce.  John  Alphens.  II 
Vandyke,  Gary  Paul 
Vandyke,  Raymond  William 
Vaneaton,  Harley  Jamieson,  Ji- 
Vaiimaele.  John  Edmund 
Vannes.^:,  Henry  Arthur 
Vaunoy.  Richard  Tliomas,  II 
Vanorsdel,  Robert  Randolph 
Van.schoik.  Douglas  Rick 
Vanvliet,  James  Allan 
Varakiu,  Walter  Alex.inder,  Jr. 
Vaughn,  David  Roy 
Veatch,  James  Marshall 
Veldstra,  Daniel  Roy 
"V^entgen,  Robert  John 
Ves.sely,  Robert  Paul 
Vetter,  Tliomas  Greg 
Vincent,  Michael  Patil 
Visage,  Samuel  Jackson,  Jr, 
Vislocky,  Daniel 
Voelkcr,  George  Edmund 
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Vogan,  Charles  Scott,  Jr. 
Vogt,  Michael  Carl 
Volpe,  Joseph  Michael,  Jr 
Voltz,  Scott  Lee 
Voros,  Charles  Douglas 
Voss,  James  Wilson 
Voter,  James  Conant 
Wachter,  Christopher  Mirii^el 
Waddell,  Ray  Kirk 
Wagner,  Charles  Steven 
Wagner,  Wayne  Lewis 
WalrJonpaa,  John  William 
Wakefield,  Stanley  Irvln 
Walderhaug,  John  Alan 
Walker,  Charles  Ray 
Walker,  James  Lawrence,  li 
Walker,  Robert  John.  Jr 
Wall.  James  Lewis 
Walla,  David  Leroy 
Wallace,  Edward  Charles 
Walace,  Harry  Rufus.  Jr 
Wallace,  James  Reed 
Wallace,  John 
Wallis,  Robert  Charle.s 
Wallmark,  Walter  Wllllaiu 
Walsh,  DeunLs  F^-ancis 
Walsh,  Dennis  Michael 
Walsh,  Dennis  Paul 
Walsh,  Gregory  Edward 
Walter,  Bruce  Edgar 
Walters,  James  Anthoti\ 
Waltman,  WiUiam  Reld 
Ward,  David  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  William  Eddie- 
Ware.  Jerry  Steven 
Warner.  Bruce  Edward 
Warr,  Paul  Mellx)urne 
Warren,  Floyd  Dewey.  Jr. 
Warren,  Jerry  Lee 
Warren.  Joe  Nathan 
Warres,  Edward  Chirn. 
Washington.  Robert  Joseph 
Wa&serman.  William  Louis 
Waiers,  Cecil  Lathan 
Waters,  William  Henry 
Watson.  Gregory  Harris.* 
Watson,  Samuel  Ray 
Watt,  Alexander  Young.  Jr 
Wait,  Douglas  James 
Watwood.  William  Briit 
Weatherly.  James  Michael 
Weatherspoon.  Sispheu  Sali 
Weber,  Donald  Bruce 
Wechselberger,  Jacob  Frank 
Weigand.  Charles  Anthony 
Welgand,  Charles  John 
Wels.  Timothy  James 
Weise.  Stephen  Paul 
VVeis.s.  David  Russeli 
Welch.  John  Kinland 
Wellington,  Bruce  Daniel 
Welsh,  Joseph  Leo 
Wenneson.  Gregory  John 
Vverner,  James  Alan 
Wessel,  Kenneth  James 
WesselhofT,  Stephen  Tlioma 
West,  Paul  Kentoa 
Westover.  Steven  Bruce 
Wetmore.  Walter  GUberi 
Wetterlin.  Harold  Jan 
Whalen,  Gregory  Thoma.-^ 
Wheeler,  Dennis  Ralph 
Wheeler.  Philip  Huffman 
Wheeler.  William  Gary 
Whelan,  Stephen  John 
Whitacre.  Robert  Franklin,  pr. 
White,  Donald  George 
White,  Frank  Herman,  Jr. 
White.  George  William 
White,  James  William 
White.  John  Carl 
White,  Joseph  Wheeler 
White,  Judson  Henry.  Jr. 
White,  Kimber  Littlepage 
White,  Paul  Marvin 
White,  Phillip  Joseph 
White,  Richard  Mahaffey 
White,  William  Tyler 
Whitehead,  Oliver  Windell 
Whitehlll,  Archie  Richard 
Whitford.  Denni?  James 
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Wliltney.  John  Douglas 
Wlilttaker,  James  Augnstns 
Wick,  Peter  Alf 
Wleferlch,  Jamew  Roger 
Wiestling,  Stephen  Herman 
Wigge,  Conrad  James,  III 
Wiggins,  Janicj  Dennis 
Wllant,  Mark  Lav.renc 
Wilbur,  Steven  George 
Wilder.  Heni-y  Lee  Bunce 
Wllderson.  Jack  Leon 
Wiley.  JoiiH  Edward 
Wiliong,  Dall.is  George.  Ill 
Wilhelmy.  Mark  Desloge 
Wilkie.  Steven  Craig 
Will'.inson.  Joieoh  Brnf>ks.  Jr. 
Wiilats,  Steven  John 
Williams.  Comer  Lynn 
William?.  Dale  Edward 
Williams,  George  Bruce 
Williams.  Lee  Kearsley 
Williams.  Michael  Leverette 
William.s.  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 
Williams,  Robert  Wister 
Williams.  Ru.:sell  Lee 
Williams,  .Scott  Kllborn 
Williamson.  Richr.rd  Carter 
Willis.  Clarence  Coleman 
Willis,  Leland  Stanford.  HI 
Wilson.  Danii.l  Mark 
Wilson.  Michael  EUerv  Neal 
Wilson.  Millard  Jo.seph 
Wll.son.  Steven  Edgar 
WlLson.  .Steven  Paul 
Wlltis.  Michael  Stephen 
Wlnde,  Ronald  Henri'.  IIT 
Windrow.  John  Ltnher 
Wiugerr.  Neil  Steven 
Wingo,  Theodore  Oscar 
Winney.  Justin  William  Jr. 
Winter,  Mark  Charles 
Wi.5e.  Herbert  Frankferd 
Wismer.  Si-eplien  Jolip 
W^lsner,  Garv  Dean 
Wohlfoi-d,  Gerald  Dale 
Wolwode.  Michael  John 
Wolf,  Dallas  Michael 
Wolfe,  Thomas  Page 
WoUam,  Neil  Rebort 
WoUenburg,  Alfred  Ednin 
Womer,  Rodney  Keith 
Wood,  Charles  Andrew 
Wood,  David  Richard 
Wood,  James  Walton 
Wood,  John  Steven 
Wood,  Kenneth  Harold 
Wood,  Marcelle  Elton,  Jr. 
WooduU,  James  Mead 
Wooldrldge,  Michael  Ray 
Worley,  DennLs  Lee 
Worth,  James  Richard 
Worthington,  Donald  Roy 
Worthingion,  John  Reid 
Worthington.  Ralph  Lamar 
Wright,  Charles  Justin 
Wright,  Oliver  Lee,  III 
Wright,  Richard  Francis 
Wright,  Robert  Joseph 
Wyatt,  Patrick  Ray 
Wyse,  Frederick  Calhoiuj 
Yancy,  Joseph  Cesla,  Jr. 
Yard,  Richard  Glenn,  Jr., 
Yarrows.  Edward  Peter 
Yates,  Christopher  Barrett 
Yates,  Michael  Edward 
Yonce.  William  Scott 
Voneda,  Minoru  Mickey 
Young,  Charles  Selden  Backus 
Young,  David  Keith 
Young,  Donald  Rav 
Young,  Gordon  Allen 
Young,  Philip  Wayne 
Young,  Robin  HnfT 
Young,  Thomas  Charles 
Yoiuig,  Timothy  James 
Yount,  Gregory  George 
Zelgler.  Howtll  Conway 
Zetsch,  Kurt  Johaun,  Jr. 
Zimmerman,  Kenneth  Rouiild 
Zorbas,  Frederick  Charles 
Zuber,  James  Daniel.  Jr. 
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.'ice,  Drc.vel  Maurice,  Jr. 
Albright,  Keith  Roger 
.Alderman,  Elliot  Leonard 
.Alexander.  Oran  Tyrone 
-•Anderson,  David  Groves 
Anderson.  Howard  Junior 
Anderson.  James  Samuel 
Anderson.  Raymond  Dale 
Ansley.  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 
.Argue.  Arthur  Clarke,  III 
.Armstrong,  Frank  Delano  III 
-Assad.  Shay  Deib 
Atkinson,  Eric  John 
.\-.vtrey.  Warren 
Baile\ .  Everett  Alan 
Balint.  David  Lee 
Bang.  Pat.l  George 
Barclnski.  Robert  Anthony 
Barrs.  Jack  Calhoun 
Byllairs.  Jacques  Terhune 
Benson,  Edwin  Roswell.  Ill 
Bent.  Randal  Tweedy 
lil.iucq.  John  Paul 
Blanton.  James  Ellis.  II 
Bock.  J</nn  Henry,  III 
Bonafcde.  James  Michael 
Boinier.  Alonzo  Brenton.  Jr 
Bctits.  Larry  Dale 
Buyer.  James  Charle-s 
Boyle.  John  Earl 
Brown.  David  Arthur 
Bullock.  David  Richard 
Butcher.  Thomas  Calhoun   Jr. 
Cafaro.  Patrick  Ravmond 
Callahan.  Paul  William 
Camp.  Garv  Lee 
Cannon.  Jamie  Ross 
Casey.  Jolin  Joseph,  Jr. 
Ca.ssano.  Anthony  John.  Jr. 
Castle.  Christopher  HoUand 
Cavanaugh.  John  Harold 
Cliaffet.  Robert  George 
Collier.  Robert  Lynn 
Condon.  Kevin  Edward 
Connolly,  John  James 
CoracU,  Edward  Walter 
Costello.  Mark  Edward 
Crowley.  Indy  Charles 
Crozier,  Terry  Scott 
Cummings,  Patrick  William 
Curry.  Dennis  Samuel 
Curtin.  Michael  Francis 
Davis.  Robert  Ernest 
Deck.  Roger  James 
Delauientis.  Michael  Joseph 
Dewell,  Kenneth  George 
Dicker.?on,  Daniel  Joseph 
Dtiffey,  Tliomas  Ov.  en 
Eastlund.  Lon  E. 
Eiler.  Jeffrey  Micliaei 
Emerson.  Jimmie  Darrell 
Epstein.  David  Shalom 
Erick.son.  Steven  Craig 
Feltes,  Dale  Joseph 
Flanagan,  John  Edward.  Jr. 
Flowers,  Jolm  Madison,  Jr. 
Folland,  Clifford  WajTie 
Foraker,  Millard  Wendell 
Forinan.  James  Michael 
Fortier.  Orniond  Leo 
Fowler.  James  Marion 
Frazler.  Robert  Bruce 
Fredericks,  Kenneth  David 
Grady.  Patrick  Joseph 
Grotjahn,  Paul  James 
Hall.  Stephen  Christopher 
Hammond.  Richard  Coleman,  Jr. 
Hannaford.  PhlUp  Stephen 
Hanson.  Perer  Cordon 
Hart,  Philip  Newman 
Hartman,  Larrv  Duane 
Hatfleld,  Franz 
Hayes,  Bryan  Francis 
Henderson,  Harold  Ernest 
Henn.  Loring  Keene 
Heuning,  Robert  Alleu 
Herbert,  Raymond  John 
Hertstein,  Mark  Sherman 
Hickman,  Ronald  William 
Hill,  Gordon  Richard 
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Hodges,  John  Paul 
Hoffman,  Lee  David 
Honsinger,  Larry  Elwin 
Howard,  John 
Hubbard.  Mark  Andrew 
Hurle\-,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr. 
Hutcheson.  Re.x  Jackson 
Ishiguro,  Steven  Edward  Susu 
.Jamrisiio.  Steven  Francis 
Jennings.  William  Elwood,  III 
Johnson,  Johnnie.  Ill 
Joimson,  Mitchell  Charles 
Johnson.  Robert  Bruce,  II 
Jones.  David  Carrick,  in 
Kamen.  Roger  Dean 
Kattfman,  Gary  Raymond 
Kave,  Roger  Lester 
Keenan.  Kevin  Barry 
Kern,  Thomas  Marshall 
Kidd,  John  Wallace 
Kimble,  Lawrence  Charles 
King,  Sammy  Lee 
King,  Wallace  Vernon 
Kirk.  John  Robert 
Koeliler.  Jay  Barry 
Kratzer.  Victor  Edwin 
Langevin,  Richard  Raymond 
I.ankenau.  Gary  WlllLs 
1  -I'.vrence,  Robert  Craig 
Leather,  John  Edward 
Lee,  Larry  Dee 
Leroy,  Osborn 
Link,  Spencer  Frederick 
Lippert,  Thomas  Robert 
Lorenzo,  Mary  Canzy 
Lottes,  William  Russell  n 
Lowe.  Michael  Dennis 
Lowndes,  Ra%vlins 
l.tnidberg,  James  Barton 
Main,  Archibald  Mac  NIcol  II 
Marczynski,  Alfons  Carl 
Matsushima,  Rodney  Fujio 
McKim,  Robert  Allen 
McKinney,  William  Lex 
McLean,  WiUlam  Danforth 
McComber,  Frederick  Neergaard 
Mellard,  Charles  Wilson,  Jr. 
Michalczyk,  Michael  Edward 
Miller,  Felton 
Miller,  Raymond  Lee 
Miller,  Robert  Francis 
Miller,  Roy  Estill  HI 
Moate,  George  Howard  II 
Moessner,  Frederick  William 
Mokodean,  Mark  Michael 
Monaco,  Robert  Edmund 
Moore,  Darrell  Lee 
Moore,  Robert  Tolmie  IIT 
Moran,  Michael  Dann 
Morgan,  Thomas  III 
Morse,  Lawrence  Joseplx 
Murphy,  Timothy  Richard 
Nelson,  David  Stuart 
Netro,  William  Robert 
Nielsen,  Gerald  Thomas 
Nogosek,  John  Joseph 
OConnell,  Matthew  Peter 
Orr,  William  David 
Owen.  Wayne  Alleu 
Palmer,  William  Allen.  Jr. 
Peart,  Douglas  Thomas 
Pecuch,  Ramon 
Perry,  Gordon  Curtis 
Petry,  Gerard  Kevin 
Pine,  William  Charles.  Jr. 
Plata,  Roger  John 
Pixa,  Rand  Redd 
Pledger,  John  David 
Potampa,  Whltton  Mark 
Powell,  Jeffrey  Philip 
Reeve,  Robert  Eugene 
Reily,  James  Donald,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Howard  Vernon  n 
Ritchey,  Raymond  Alexander 
Rozenzwelg,  David  Allen 
Rossley.  Thomas  William 
Rova,  Bruce  Wayne 
Rowe.  Gerald  Michael 
Sample,  Thomas  Cornelius 
Santonll,  Rosendo  Torres 
SchecUel,  Daniel  Patrick 
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Schnell,  Martin  Jerry 
Schoplln,  William  II 
Schrader,  Thomas  Diedrich 
Schwartz,  Allen  Barry 
Seebeck,  Robert  Niels 
Selby,  Theodore  Joseph 
Sheppard.  Tlieodore  James 
Sliver,  Irving 

Slmoneattx.  Ramon  Joseph 
Sims,  Donald  Booth,  Jr. 
Smitherman.  William  Tennlson 
Soils,  Armaiido  Raul 
Solomon.  John  Wendell 
Soron,  John  Edward 
Sparks.  George  Francis 
Star.den.  Eric  Allen 
Stoddard,  Jeffrey  Richard 
Stone,  Daniel  Herman 
Strunk.  La'vrerce  William 
St.  Thomas.  Stephen  Field 
Swanson.  Graydon  Neil 
Sweeney,  Francis  Edward 
Tandy,  Daniel  Prank 
Tarleton.  C^eorge  Lester,  m 
Taylor,  Robert  Wavr.e,  Jr. 
Teipel.  Mark  Allen" 
Thurston,  Kevin  Porter 

Underv.ood.  Brian  Clinton 

Ustlck,  Michael  Lee 

Vedder,  Hellmmh 

Vinagre.  Eduardo  Gerardo 

Vorhoff,  Robbert  Wolff 

W'adswortii,  David  Barry 

Walters,  James  Stephen 

Wathen.  Michael  Alan 

Watts.  Ralph  Stewart 

Westlake.  Tliomas  Edward 

Wliitt,  James  Ernest 

Williams,  David  Barnard 

Williams.  Jan  Lee 

WilUams.  John  Wiley.  Jr. 

Wilson.  Arthur  Ray 

Wilson,  George  Wayne 

Witham,  Michael  Joseph 

Wolf,  David  Scott 

Wong,  Carey  Robert 

Wortman,  David  Carl 

Wright.  Dennis  Lloyd 

Yates,  David  Stephen 

Tount,  Mark  Lee 

Zimmerman,  Bruce  Edward 

CIVIL    ENGINEER   CORPS 

Allen,  James  Richard 
Anderson,  Lee  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Augustln.  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Ball,  Owen  Keith,  Jr. 
Barrows,  William  Carey 
Boothe,  Tliomas  Mattison 
Chamberlain,  Paul  Douglas 
Checkovlch,  James  Keith 
Clark,  James  Webster 
Clements,  Neal  Woodson,  Jr. 
Cornell,  Wayne  Lester 
Costello,  Donald  Haryford,  Jr. 
Craft,  Gary  Myers 
Doyle,  John  Raymond 
Dun,  Richard  Andrew 
Elklns,  James  Ernest 
Farmer,  Ronald  Bruce 
Fritchen,  David  Rex 
Garcia,  Raul  Edward 
Gault,  Alan  Cabot,  Jr. 
Gebert,  David  Kirk 
Gebhardt,  Gregory  William 
George.  David  Russell 
Goddard,  Nelson  George 
Gorden,  David  William 
Haas,  Richard  Frederick,  Jr. 
Halwachs.  James  Edward 
Harriott,  Thomas  Ray 
Hlller,  Paul  Warren 
Hutchlns.  Donald  Bruce 
Irvine,  Jac  Delaney 
Keane,  William  Paul 
Keene,  Ronald  Earl 
Kendall.  James  Bruce 
Kleven.  Courtney  Craig 
Knotts,  Raymond  Eugene 
Krochalis.  Richard  Francis 
Leldholt.  I>eane  Edward 
Longo.  Paul  David 


Malarchlk.  Nichola.s  Andrew 
McKay,  Kenneth  Patrick 
Miller,  Steven  Ridgely 
Morris,  Donald  Edward 
Jlyers,  George  William,  Jr. 
Newton.  Clifford  Clemens 
Nylen,  Sven  Thure  III 
Plockmeyer,  Dennis  Roger 
Praskievelcz,  Michael  Wallace 
Ramsey.  Ova  Wayne 
Redmonjones.  David  Michael 
Seltzer,  George  Harrison  m 
Shank,  John 
Smith.  Loren  Woodrow 
Sollenberger.  Lee  Andrew 
Stotmeister.  Ke^•in  Stcx-kcl 
Terry,  Ronald  Elton 
Vandyk,  Peter  Martin 
Watkins.  Paul  Wyntis 
Weyrauch.  Edwin  Frederick 
Wight.  Norman  Randolph 
Yaroschak,  Paul  John,  Jr. 
Ybanez.  Rot/ert  Enrique 

:M-:DTr\i,  servke  cxirps 
Ansley,  Bobby  Gene 
Barina.  Fred  Gsorge.  Jr. 
Bennett.  Ronald  Eugene 
Benny.  Judith  Ann 
Bertibe.  Richard  Paul 
Brent,  William  Herman 

Breton.  Robert  William 

Breckeen.  Jerry  Wayi.e 

Brlere.  Gerald  Paul 

Brown.  Harold  Thonnas.  Jr. 

Campos.  Tlieodore  Ramlro 

Carroll.  Robert  Maxwell 

Caton,  Gene  Allen 

Cosenza.  Joseph  Mo;;:e 

Cos,  Tommy  WatTie 

Crank,  Harold  Lane 

Cunningham.  David  WUliMtn 

Davidson,  Dennis  Martin 

Day,  Charles  Stattman 

Defibaugli,  Tliomas  Richard 

Denayer.  John  William 

DlUard,  James  Burkett,  Jr. 

Dittman,  David 

Dunkleman.  Dennis  Clair 

Eichelberg.  Wallace  Chrlstia 

Ewing,  Ronald  Clarence 

FarrJiam,  WlUard  Huntz 

Finn,  Robert  Francis  Mary 

Gantmarano.  Peter  Vincent,  Jr. 

Gerhard,  Susan  Lynn 

Gervals,  David  Royal 

Ghent,  Ernest  Richard 

Gibson,  George  E.,  Jr. 

Hargett.  David  Allen 

Harmon,  Layton  Oscar 

Harrison,  Robert  Burnhani  J.  J. 

Hazzard.  Charles  Alan 

Helsler,  Robert  Paul 

Heltsley,  John  Richard 

Hlxson,  Steven  Ralph 

Jones,  Robert  Gerald 

Jones.  Rudolph 

Keenan,  James  Michael 

Kunerth,  Marshall  Grant 

Lane,  John  Charles 

Langston,  Carl  Coleman,  Jr. 

Lockhart,  Radph  Alvis 

Maskulak,  Michael  Joseph 

McCaig,  Joe  Mickey 

McGann,  Dennis  Michael 

Meskill.  Gerald  Vincent 

Mohler.  Dennis  Lee 

Morris.  Donald  Lewis   . 

Moses,  William  Robert 

Murphree.  Garry  Wayne 

Norrls,  Henry  Hampden,  Jr. 

Nunn,  Thomas  Dalton,  Jr. 

Oldham.  Richard  Thomas 

OLson,  Peter  Kohrs 

Olson.  Steven  Duane 

Parr,  Laurence  Frederick 

Pate,  George 

Penn,  Jerry  Don 

Peters,  Vernon  Melvin 

Peterson,  John  Charles 

Pierce.  Charles  Richard 

Raymond.  James  Lvman 
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Radmore,  Kenneth  James,  Jr. 
Ruby.  Perry  Mills,  Jr. 
Santore,  Orlando  James,  Jr. 
Schmltz,  Nancy  Carol 
SUvas,  Jose  Noises 
Slmas,  Amance  Rezendes 
Skog.  Roy  Reynold,  Jr. 
Smedley.  Fulton  Joseph 
Smith,  Donald  Anthony 
Stewart,  George  William  King 
Stratman,  Robert  Lee 
Tyson,  Gary  Don 
VanrolUns,  Michael 
Ward,  Ernest  Douglas 
Watts,  Len  Stanley 
Webb,  John  Rhodes,  Jr. 
Wheeler,  David  Leo 
Willems,  John  Paul 

NT7HSE    CORPS 

Akunevlch,  Elaine  Ann 
Anderson,  Sharon  Mack 
Bargerhuff,  Kay  Loralne 
Bregar,  Wendy  Lynn 
Burns,  Kathryn  Patricia 
Butchy,  Linda  Susan 
Cappiello,  Joseph  Lawrence,  J. 
Chapman,  Gayland  John 
Chojnowskl,  Eileen  Kay 
Coppage,  Phillip  Lynn 
Cornelius.  Mary  Germaine 
Dawe,  Cecelia  Margaret 
Day,  Lynn  Blair 
Day,  Marilyn  Anita 
Donahue,  Mary  Helen 
Ellis.  Jo  Carol 
Eversole.  E>onna  Rae 
Flicker,  Mary  Margaret 
Graham.  Alfred  Ernest.  Jr. 
Havlland.  Rebecca  Jane 
Hoffman.  Donna  Kay 
Holmes,  Anne  Ashley 
Holmes,  Lawrence  Charles 
Hopper,  Janet  Hackney 
Hughes.  Judith  Annabel 
Jackson.  Royal  Hudson 
Kanurlck.  Ronald  Gregory 
Kidgell.  Patrick  Fred 
Korns.  Barbara  Jean 
Kuhnly.  Diane  Beverly 
Lelfeld,  Deanna  Rae 
Lescavage,  Nancy 
Lett,  Max  Richard 
Llnd.  Nancy  Kay 
Lujan,  Eugenio  Alfonso 
McCuUey.  Patrick  Michael 
Michael.    Dorothy    Ann 
Moore,    Judith    Carol 


HOUSE  OF  R 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  hoon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  ( >.  Latch, 
DD,  offered  the  following  pray;r 


a  very 
46:  1. 
on  this 
tion 
of  our 
formation 
of  our 
be- 
as  we 
toward 


past 
lock 


God  is  our  refuge  and  strengi  h 
present  help  in  trouble. — Psalmi 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all 
Citizenship  Day  when  by  proclamation 
of  oiu-  President  and  by  resolution 
Congress  we  commemorate  the 
and  signing  of  the  Constitutioh 
United  States,  we  pause  in  gratjtude 
fore  Thee  as  we  listen  to  the 
live  in  the  present,  and  as  wc 
the  future. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  oui 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortuaes 
their  sacred  honor  in  the  struggle 
Independence.  Now  may  we 
devotion  pledging  our  lives,  our 
and  our  sacred  honor  to  our 
country. 

Be  Thou  to  us  what  our  fatlers  said 
Thou  wert  to  them— a  refuge,  a  itrength, 
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Morslllo,    Slgrun    Marianne 
Oswald,  Gregory  Stephen 
Paul,  Linda  Joann 
Ratlgan,  Thomas  Robert 
Richard,  Shirley  Ma© 
Richburg,  William  Edward 
Robins.  Margaret  Mary 
Schnoor.    Elaine    Helen 
Smiley.   Janice   Starling 
Sullivan,  Dennis  James 
Sutton,    James    Wesley 
Templeton,    Alma    Nancy 
Trinkwalder,  Janet  Catherine 
Wallace,    Thomas    Wardner 
Ward,  Kathryn  Marie 
Wells,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Wenner,  Linda  Jean 
Wlerzbov/skl,  Daniel  Stanley 
Wood,  Norlne  Lynn 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line  of  staff  corps, 
as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Adams.    Kay    Louise 
Anderson,    Patricia   Kathleen 
Atwell,  Cynthia  Thro 
Bailey,  Claudia  Lynn 
Berkowitz,  Anne  Louise 
Bogdewlc.  Linda  Lentz 
Brooker.  Susan  Marie 
Brown,  Nellie  Ruth 
Campbell,  Linda  Ann 
Clvello,  Constance  Emily 
Clyne,   Edith   Rebecca 
Cozine,  Susan  Lee  Porter 
Crawford,    Mary    Perrl 
Dalton,  Mary  Ann 
Darnstaedt.  Gloria  Jean 
Douglas.  Diantha  Lynn 
Estrada,  Carmen  Camlla 
Falten,  Victoria  Lee 
Ferguson,   Margaret   Ann 
Proehling,    Judith 
Games,  Lila  Lee 
Gebeaux.  Margrette  Carr 
Good,  Beverly  Frances 
Grablel,  Marolee 
Guterrez,  Kathleen  Connor 
Hahn,  Mary  Katherlne  Ryan 
Hall,  Gwendolyn  Paye 
Hallahan,  Dorothy  Ellen 
Haney,  Connie  Louise 
Harrington,  Carol  Ann 
Harris,  Christine  Elizabeth 
Harrisonbrown.  Dorothy  Scher 


Hawrylo,  Jean  Ellen 
Hayes,  Allison  Curtis 
Heagney,  Mary  Grace 
Higgins,  Melanle  Lace 
Hubbard,  Cynthia 
Hudson,  Suellen  Anderson 
Hufford,  Harriett  Mary 
Jack,  Susan  Kerr 
Jolley.  Marilyn  Krlstlne 
Klrker,  Karen  Junelle 
Latsch,  Bonnie  Carole 
love,  Vlcki  Rene 
Lovvorn,  Terry  Jean 
Marcinlzyn,  Margaret  Louise 
McCabe,  Sally  Jean 
McClean.  Carolyn  Jarrell 
McMillan.  Patricia  Ann 
McNary.  Kathleen  Lou 
Mlskelly,  Elizabeth  Tyler 
Morrlssey,  Penny  Marie 
Murphy.  Patricia  Ruth 
Neely.  Judith  Anne 
O'Meara.  Jacqueline 
Parrlsh.  Sharon  Ella 
Poorman.  Lucia  Gizzi 
Prevatte.  Carolyn  Virginia 
Prochaska.  Norlne  Ann 
Purcell,  Colleen  Ann 
Reichel,  Sharon  Ann 
Reichert,  Paulette 
Rhlddlehoover,  Suzanne 
Rlchman,  Jane  Lynn 
Riordan.  Katherlne  Lee 
Robinson,  Nancy  Lee 
Rodgers,  Bette  Arlene 
Rogers,  Suzanne  Bennett 
Russell,  Joan  Marie 
Saccio.  Joyce  Ruth 
Sheldon.  Patricia  Jeanne 
Sidor.  Mary  Prances 
Smethurst.  Marilyn  Irene 
Smith,  Linda  Mae 
Smith,  Sue  Katheryn 
Stevenson,  Susan  Mallick 
Turrentine,  Luanne  Aline 
Walker,  Marcla  Adele  White 
Walsh,  Mary  Greeves 
Weidler,  Darlene  Ruth 
White,  Judith  Anne 
Wiegand,  Sue  Lynn 
Winkler,  Valerie  Breuer 
Wright,  Catherine  Schoonmake 
Youngblood,  Cathey  Ann 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

McKenna,  Kathleen  Ann 
Skipper,  Carol  Lynne 
Tomes,  Linda  Marie 
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and  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  We  are 
living  in  a  difficult  day  facing  demand- 
ing duties  and  seeking  solution  to  per- 
plexing problems.  Be  Thou  to  us,  as  to 
our  fathers,  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
fire  by  night  and  lead  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace  for  Thy  name's 
sake. 

Thus  may  our  commemoration  of  this 
day  be  worthy  of  our  heritage  and  may 
we  prove  ourselves  to  be  great  citizens  of 
a  great  land  in  a  great  age. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


fathers 
and 
for 
that 
ortunes, 
beloved 


rei  lew 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  5727.  An  act  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent and  regionalized  U.S.  Parole  Commission, 
to  provide  fair  and  equitable  parole  proce- 
dures, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  oper- 
ating assistance  for  projects  located  In  areas 
other  than  urbanized  areas,  to  provide  for 
mass  transportation  assistance  to  meet  the 
needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1537.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  and 


8.  1617.  An  act  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Members  know 
that  this  is  Constitution  Week.  The  Con- 
stitution is  the  wellspring  from  which  we 
had  our  existence,  as  well  as  a  fountain 
of  the  liberty  of  our  people. 

We  believe  a  brief  ceremony  is  in  order 
and  we  have  asked  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  give  us  some 
appraisal  of  the  importance  of  this  day. 
For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  other  Mem- 
bers seeking  recognition  will  wait  until 
we  listen  to  those. 


COMMEMORATING        CITIZENSHIP 
DAY  AND  CONSTITUTION  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  few 
Americans,  I  believe,  are  aware  of  the 
important  anniversary  we  commemo- 
rate today. 

Certainly,  no  single  event  has  had  a 
more  profound  influence  on  the  Ameri- 
can experience  than  the  signing  of  our 
Constitution  on  September  17, 1787. 

Through  two  centuries  of  self-govern- 
ment we  have  relied  upon  the  genius  of 
our  constitutional  system,  and  have 
shown  ourselves  equal  to  the  never  end- 
ing responsibility  of  preserving  it. 

Appropriatelj',  the  Congress  has  des- 
ignated September  17  of  each  year  as 
Citizenship  Day  and  has  authorized  the 
President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning September  17  and  ending  3ep- 
tember  23d  of  each  year  as  Constitution 
Week. 

In  his  proclamation  calling  for  the 
observance  of  Citizenship  Day  and  Con- 
stitution Week  this  year.  President 
Ford,  appropriately,  asked  us  to  remem- 
ber "that  freedom  does  not  come  free." 
That  Is  a  lesson,  of  course,  that  we  have 
learned  again  in  recent  years. 

By  virtue  of  the  painful  iinpeach- 
ment  proceeding  of  1974,  we  can  take 
heart  that  our  Constitution  and  our  in- 
stitutions of  Government  are  still  strong 
and  enduring.  We  have  witnessed  the 
gravest  test  of  our  Constitution  In  gen- 
erations, and  we  have  seen  first  hand 
the  fundamental  simplicity  and  wisdom 
of  Its  structure.  It  works.  It  works  be- 
cause we  have  the  will  to  work  It.  And 
It  works  because  it  provides  mechanisms 
of  adjustment  for  times  when  Individ- 
uals ignore  its  fundamental  commands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
the  President  In  an  observance  of  Citi- 
zenship Day  and  Constitution  Week, 
1975,  and  I  place  herewith  In  the 
Record  following  these  remarks  the 
President's  recent  proclamation. 
(Proclamation     4384] 

Cm7E.\SHIP    DAT     .\ND     CONSTrrUTION     WEEK. 

1975 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States 

of  America) 

A      PROCLAMATION 

Two    hundred   years    ago,    the    men    and 
women  of  the  American  Revolutlou  pledged 


their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  In  the  struggle  for  Independence, 
which  ended  September  3,  1783,  with  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  breaking 
with  the  past,  they  did  not  neglect  to  build 
a  better  system  for  their  posterity. 

Today,  we  look  back  200  years,  not  merely 
to  take  pride  In  our  history;  we  look  back 
during  this  Bicentennial  to  learn  some  prac- 
tical lessons  for  today  and  tomorrow.  As  we 
pay  tribute,  let  us  renew  together  our 
Founding  Fathers'  pledge  to  our  country — 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  saci-ed  honor. 
Let  us  always  remember  that  freedom  does 
not  come  free. 

Cougres-s.  by  a  Joint  lesoUition  of  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1952.  designated  the  17th  day  of 
September  of  each  year  as  Citizenship  Day 
in  commemoration  of  the  formation  and 
signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  September  17,  1787,  and  authorized 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  ofliclals  of  the  Government 
to  display  the  United  States  flag  on  all  Gov- 
ernment buildings  on  such  day.  By  a  joint 
resolution  of  August  2,  1956,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  President  to  designate  the  pe- 
riod beginning  September  17  and  ending 
September  23  of  each  year  as  Constitution 
Week  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling;  for 
the  observance  of  such  week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford.  I'rcdident 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  call  upon 
appropriate  Government  ofBcial:;  lo  display 
tlie  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings  on  Citizenship  Day.  Septem- 
ber 17.  1975 — the  188th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  tlie  Constitution.  I  urge  Federal, 
State,  and  local  ofliclals.  as  well  as  leaders 
of  civil",  educational  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, to  conduct  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
progranis  on  that  day. 

I  also  designate  as  Constitution  Week  tlie 
period  begini.ing  September  17  and  ending 
September  23,  1975,  and  urge  all  Americans 
to  obser\e  that  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities  in  their  schools, 
churches  and  in  other  suitable  places  In 
order  to  foster  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Coiistltution,  and  of  the  rights  and  re- 
.=:ponsibilities  of  United  States  citizens. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two- 
hutidredtli, 

Gerald  R.   Ford. 
IFR   Doc.75-23195    Filed    8-27-75;4:51    pm] 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  day.  This  is  Constitution  Day.  We 
have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished .chali-man  of  our  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  tlie  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

As  citizens  and  Members  of  Congress, 
all  of  us  were  deeply  moved  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  by  the  spirit  In  which  they  under- 
took their  heavy  responsibilities. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  more  than 
anything  else  In  the  recent  history  of 
our  Nation,  the  actions  of  that  commit- 
tee displayed  to  the  entire  Nation  the 
gi-eatness  of  our  Constitution. 

Those  of  us  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  a  country  where  there  are 
no  guarantees  such  as  ours  are  made 
particularly  aware  of  these  facts:  That 
there  are  no  human  beings  on  Eaith 
who  are  safe  without  an  independent 
judiciary  and  a  free  press,  and  in  almost 
every  nation  on  the  planet,  a  Constitu- 
tion, a  Constitution  under  which  the 
judicnr.r  ran  act  when  government  it- 


self exceeds  Its  powere  and  tramples  on 
the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

We  are  blessed  with  these  things  and 
with  a  magnificent  Constitution,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  document  ever  devised 
for  human  society.  Likewise,  under  it  we 
are  blessed  \.  ith  an  independent  judi- 
ciary, a  free  press,  and  finally,  a  con- 
cerned public. 

These  are  tlie  soui-ces  and  guarantees 
of  our  freedom,  and  for  them  we  must  be 
eternally  grateful. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
proudly  not?  the  188th  annivei-sary  of 
the  signine  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Our 
Constitution  was  never  meant  by  its  au- 
thors to  be  static  in  meaning,  but  rather, 
as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  to  "en- 
dure for  ages  to  come  and  consequently 
be  adapted  to  various  crises  in  human 
aiTuiis."  Upon  reflection.  I  believe  it  truly 
ctin  be  said  that  our  Constitution  has 
endured,  and  has  met  the  crises  in 
hiunan  affairs.  It  has  been  amended  a 
total  of  26  times.  10  of  which  are  revered 
as  our  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Supreme 
Court,  through  the  leadership  of  its 
great  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  as- 
sumed a  pivotal  role  in  adapting  the 
Constitution  to  the  many  crises  in 
human  affairs  that  have  reached  its 
docket.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  survived  wars,  both  civil  and 
international,  depressions  and  other 
test5  of  time  due.  in  large  part,  to  the 
fact  that  om-  guiding  piinciple  is  tliat 
this  is  a  "government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men."  It  is  our  Constitution  that  is  the 
supreme  law  of  our  land  under  which  v,e 
have  been  able  to  achieve  our  greatness. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
takes  a  special  interest  in  observing 
"Constitution  Week."  September  17-23, 
They  seek  to  instill  in  their  fellow  North 
Carolinians  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  and  tlie  heritage  it  pro- 
tects. I  join  them  in  urging  all  Ameri- 
cans to  thoughtfully  consider  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  assurances  of  freedom 
and  liberty  provided  by  it. 

Our  constitutional  democracy  is  a 
unique  form  of  government.  Most  people 
of  the  world  do  not  know  self-govern- 
ment. They  do  not  know  democracy.  They 
do  not  know  the  liberties  of  speech, 
religion,  press,  and  assembly  that  we 
take  for  granted.  That  we  know  these 
things  after  nearly  two  centuries  Is  a 
strong  testimonial  to  the  wisdom  with 
which  our  Pounding  Fathers  drafted  the 
Constitution. 

The  Constitution  speaks  to  the  his- 
torical knowledge  that  governments 
often  seek  to  inti-ude  on  the  Individual, 
to  stifle  his  dissents,  limit  his  associa- 
tions, license  his  printing  presses  and  de- 
termine his  God.  To  check  tliis  appetite, 
our  Constitution  vests  in  the  people  a 
basic  set  of  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
BiU  of  Rights.  For  the  rights  of  the 
go\erned  to  be  superior  to  the  power 
of  those  who  govern  is  tnily  one  of  the 
unique  qualities  of  our  Republic. 

For  the  past  188  years,  since  its  sign- 
ing. September  17,  1787,  the  Constitution 
has  had  the  job  of  defending  our  rights 
and  liberties.  As  citizens  we  should  be 
ever   mindful   of  the   respoasibility   wc 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  „_ 
Members  may  be  permitted  t< 
extend  their  remarks,  and 
traneous  matter,  following 
on  today  by  the  gentleman 
Jei-sey  (Mr.  Rodino),  on  the 
Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution 

There  was  no  objection 
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most  pleasant  event,  and  many  of  us 
welcomed  the  chance  to  meet  old  friends, 
in  imiform  and  out,  at  this  gathering  of 
men  dedicated  to  support  of  one  of  the 
important  arms  of  our  military  strength. 
We  should  also  be  aware,  however,  that 
this  convention  was  a  business  meeting. 
Policy  resolutions  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed before  being  submitted,  and  the 
AFA  voice  deserves  to  be  heard.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
resolution  on  the  Turkish  arms  embargo 
question  that  is  as  important  as  it  is 
brief. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  the  US  arms  embargo  against 
Turkey  has  jeopardized  the  crucial  southern 
flank  of  NATO,  thereby  weakening  the  West's 
conventional  deterrent  and  increasing  the 
risk  of  global  nuclear  war:  and 

Whereas,  US  mUitary  and  intelligence 
bases  in  Turkey  are  irreplaceable  and  essen- 
tial for  the  verification  of  present  and  future 
arms  limitation  and  reduction  accords,  are 
crucial  to  the  US  early  warning  system,  and 
are  prerequisites  for  tUnely  as.sessments  of 
Soviet  advances  \n  strategic  and  tactical 
weaponry;  and 

Whereas,  Turkey's  military  strength.  In 
itself,  Is  a  major  and  potentially  decisive  ele- 
ment of  NATO  power; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Air  Force  Association  urges  the  Congress  to 
reverse  Its  stand  on  the  arms  embargo 
against  Turkey  in  the  interest  of  world  se- 
curity and  peace. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  1247,  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZA'nON 
ACT,  1976 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1247,  a  bill  to  authorize 
military  construction  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  period. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  TO  RELEASE 
BILL  FOR  DEBATE  OP  BUSING 
ISSUE 

'Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs-.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  tlie 
experts  are  evaluating  the  social  experi- 
ment of  forced  busing  for  racial 
balance  in  schools,  and  finding  it  abso- 
lutely lacking  in  merit. 

I  have  placed  at  the  desk  a  Discharge 
Petition  to  ask  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  let  us  have  H.R.  2818  for 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
I  think  it  is  very  fitting  that  we  point 
this  out  here  today  on  Constitution  Day, 
and  I  request  and  I  urge  the  committes 
to  let  us  have  this  bill  for  consideration. 
I  know  that  this  is  an  extraordinary 
measure,  but  I  think  that  these  are  times 
in  which  we  need  extraoidinary 
measures. 


This  is  a  challenge  to  the  members  of 
this  House  to  really  represent  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people. 

There  are  those  who  will  attack  my 
motives  as  being  racist,  but  I  am  not  a 
racist.  I  do  not  want  to  reverse  the 
gains  black  people  have  made  in  our 
country,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  turn  our  energies  toward  better 
education  for  all  people. 

The  decline  in  public  education  that 
we  see  today  is  appalling,  but  Congress 
has  not  had  the  courage  to  redress  the 
gr'^vances  of  the  citizenry. 

I  urge  you.  my  colleagues,  to  help  me 
get  this  legislation  to  the  floor  so  that 
we  may  debate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
quota  system. 


September  17,  1075 
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HAPPY  DAYS  ARE  HERE  AGAIN- 
DEVINE,  DURKIN.  THE  DEMO-^ 
CRATS  AND  NOTRE  DAME 

« Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  its  troubles,  as  those  of  us 
who  have  the  honor  to  serve  in  Congi-ess 
and  who  must  wrestle  with  them  daily 
ai-e  veiy  much  aware. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  signs 
that  happier  days  are,  if  not  yet  here 
again,  on  their  way. 

I  cite  only  two  such  indicators  of 
better  times— Devine  of  Notre  Dame  and 
DuRKiN  of  New  Hampshire. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday  night 
in  Massachusetts,  the  mighty  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  playing  its  first  football 
game  under  the  leadership  of  a  new  head 
coach,  Dan  Devine,  following  the  legend- 
ary Ara  Parseghian,  vanquished— if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  will  forgive 
my  saying  so — Boston  College. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  were  not 
enough  to  gladden  one's  heart,  the  over- 
whelming election  by  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  yesterday  of  John  Durkin, 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party,  as 
their  new  U.S.  Senator,  should  lift  the 
spirits  of  everyone  who  has  had  to  suffer 
these  past  dark  years  of  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  of  Devine,  Dur- 
kin, the  Democrats,  and  Notre  Dame  has 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  happy  days  are  here 
again. 


NEED  FOR  RESTORING  DEATH  PEN- 
ALTY FOR  KILLING  OP  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
tragic  duty  to  report  to  the  Congress  that 
late  last  night  two  New  York  City  police- 
men were  brutally  slain  on  a  street  in 
lower  Manhattan. 
'  The  victims  were  Sgt.  Pi-ederick  Reddy 


and  Patrolman  Andrew  Glovei'.  Wit- 
nesses accounts  indicate  that  the  two 
police  officei-s  had  stopped  a  car  with 
tliree  occupants  for  a  routine  check. 
The  tliree  occupants  of  tlie  car  immedi- 
ately opened  fire  on  the  two  policemen 
mortally  wounding  them  and  they  were 
found  lying  on  the  street.  They  were 
tflken  to  Bellevue  Hospital  v.liere  they 
died  shortly  after  arrival. 

Thus  far  the  killers  liave  not  been 
found.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  massive 
search  which  is  now  imderway  will  re- 
sult in  the  swift  apprehension  of  these 
depraved  individuals. 

Congress  can  no  lonf;er  ignore  what 
has  become  a  critical  national  crisis. 
Tliese  two  murders,  the  scores  which 
have  preceded  them  this  year,  as  w  ell  as 
the  scores  which  will  likely  follow  them 
point  up  the  urgent  need  for  passage  of 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  restore 
the  death  penalty  on  a  mandatory  basis 
lor  the  killing  of  any  law  enforcement 
personnel.  We  must  demonstrate  to  the 
policemen  of  this  Nation  that  their  safety 
Ls  our  concern  by  making  passage  of  this 
lesit-lation  a  priority  legislative  item. 


AN  ALLEGED  BREACH  OF  SECURITY 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  v.as  si'.en  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
.■^ent  the  following  letter  to  ^lie  Pie.'.ident 
of  the  United  States. 

WashixsiGion'.  D.C. 
September  17,  lOT.T. 
Tlie  President, 
Vliite  Hoiisc, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  PREsiDtNr:  It  j-  iiiy  '.iiKler.slaud- 
it'.g  that  because  of  an  alleged  breach  of 
.security  you  would  like  me  to  provide  you 
with  all  secret  document-p  in  mj'  possession 
pertaining  to  the  House's  investigation  of 
tlie  intelligence  community.  I  liave^snly  one 
such  document.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  red- 
covered  notebook  containing  tiiroe  pages 
stamped  "Secret  Sensitive' — two  letters 
dated  July  28,  1»75,  from  Mr.  William  E. 
Colby  to  me,  one  letter  da.«-d  .(ulj  28,  1975. 
from  me  to  Mr.  Colby  iu  rt'>p(>n.se  to  those 
letter.-i,  and  some  new.spnpr-r  c!ippii;<;s  whidx 
do  not  appear  to  be  ohi--nied.  It  is  tmns- 
liiitted  herewith. 

I.  frankly,  am  glad  to  got  nd  of  ii  for  it 
docs  In  my  Judgment,  repre.sent  a  Rravc 
breach  of  .security,  and  I  am  deligh*i-d  to  be 
aWe  to  present  it  to  you  and  :r.al-:e  ;i  rlcau 
brpasT  of  the  whole  sorry  afTHir. 

This  red  folder  coiuatniiit;  tli.s.  hiiihly  sen- 
siiive  material,  was  last  on  or  at>o\it  July  29. 
1975.  by  a  .staff  member  \\orking  ou  the  in- 
vestigation. It  was  left  in  a  public  pUtce.  Hap- 
pily, it  wa.s  found  by  a  good  and  lojal  Ameri- 
can who  brought  it  to  me.  Tlie  cor.teniB  have, 
I  fear,  been  read. 

It  is  my  personal  leelia^  Miat  the  stall' 
member  who  lost  it — having  shuv.n  sucli 
carelessness  and  indifference  to  our  national 
security — should  be  summarily  dismissed, 
l>tit  it  is  not  within  my  power  to  fire  him. 
He  ii  ou  your  staff,  not  mine.  WTiile  I  detest 
informers,  the  gravity  of  the  .'Situation  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  offen.se  compel  me  to 
-i'e  jou  a  hint  with  whJ'-h  I  r-^ipect  the 


F.B.I,  will  be  able  to  track  him  down.  He  Is 
the  husband  of  a  member  of  your  Cabinet. 
With  best  personal  regards, 
Cordially, 

Otis  G.  Pikk. 
P.S.— If  he  lose.s  U  again,  U'.s  O.K..  I  h.ave 
a  copy. 


AN  ALLEGED  BREACH  OP 
SECURITY 

I  Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
inark.s.  > 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  quite  frankly  tiiat  the  recent  highly 
sensitive  material  which  ended  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  select  committee  could  not  have 
reached  safer  hands  insofar  as  assuring 
our  national  security.  I  am  sure  that  the 
inlorinotion  will  be  very  carefully  pro-, 
tected.  even  though  the  gentleman  now 
chooses  to  return  it  to  the  President. 

I  would  like  to  say  fm*ther  that  I  un- 
derstand that  some  disagreement  has 
occurred  between  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  executive  department 
with  res))ect  to  the  publicizing  or  release 
for  publication  of  certain  classified  ma- 
terial which  our  committee  has  request- 
ed and  which  has  been  received.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  we  can  adopt  a  policy 
in  our  committee  which  will  induce  the 
executive  branch  to  give  om*  committee 
the  full  cooperation  which  we  require  in 
order  to  do  the  kind  of  responsible  job 
which  we  were  charged  by  this  House 
to  do.  I  intend  to  work  with  the  chair- 
man toward  that  end  and  to  assure  that 
these  inadvditent  misplacements  of  se- 
cured materials  which  in  this  instance 
ultimately  ended  up  in  such  secure 
hands,  will  not  occiu*  in  the  future. 


S     622    DOES    INCLUDE    A    PRICING 
SECTION 

I  Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  w  as  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad- 
dress the  House  in  order  to  confess  a 
mistake  on  my  part  and  to  apologize  for 
leading  certain  other  Members  into  er- 
ror. I  stated  that  the  Senate  bill  S.  622 
on  energy  contained  no  pricing  section. 
Indeed  it  does  contain  a  pricing  section, 
in  fact  more  limited  than  H.R.  7014,  and 
the  conclusions  that  I  drew  in  my  letter 
are.  novertheless.  correct  that,  if  we  had 
no  micing  section  in  H.R.  7014.  our  .scope 
for  conference  would  be  too  naiTow  to 
oiierate  within  suoli  a  way  as  to  formu- 
late a  good  and  eft'crtive  energy  program. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  GENERAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 

'Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  announce  that  on  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 25,  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  ol 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  begin  public  hearings  on  the 
State  and  local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972 — commonly  known  as  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Act — and  on  H.R.  6558 
and  other  bills  to  extend  and  jnnend  that 
legislation.  The  present  act  expires  on 
December  31,  1976.  and  the  President  has 
proposed  extending  the  program,  witli 
minor  changes,  for  an  additional  5*4 
years  at  a  cost  of  S39.85  billion. 

Trea.sury  Secretai-y  William  E.  Simon 
and  other  administration  officials  will 
testify  on  September  25  as  the  initial 
witnes.ses. 

The  subcommittee  has  set  aside  Sep- 
tember 30  and  October  1  as  hearing 
days  on  this  subject  lor  Members  of 
Congress.  Members  wishing  to  testify  on 
general  revenue  .sharing  are  invited  to 
contact  the  subcommittee  office — B-37'_' 
Raybuni  Office  Building:  extension  5- 
2548 — as  soon  as  possible.  The  sub- 
committee will  arrange  for  the  appear- 
ance of  those  Members  who  have  al- 
ready requested  an  opportunity  to  testily. 

Members  are  asked  to  send  25  copies 
of  their  prepared  statements  to  tlie  sub- 
committee at  least  24  hours  before  their 
scheduled  appearances.  Written  state- 
ments for  the  record,  .submitted  in  lien 
of  oral  testimony,  will  be  accepted  at  any 
time  until  November  1. 1975. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
DAY 

tMr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  aiven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  lils  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  loUeague, 
Chairman  Rodino,  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  in  urging  my  colleagues  to 
attend  the  commemornticn  of  Citi/en- 
•shlp  Day  to  be  held  at  4:30  today  in  the 
Gold  Room  of  the  Rayburn  Building. 

Today  marks  the  anniver.sary  of  the 
signing  of  tlie  Constitution  and  there 
w-ill  be  a  reiJlica  of  the  Constitution 
available  for  Memb<.'r.s  to  sign  to  indi- 
cate tlieir  rededication  tu  tli<>  i)rin(-iplrs 
of  our  Government. 

The  president  of  the  Nationul  Confer- 
ence on  Citizenship.  Mr.  Jo.seph  H. 
Kanter.  and  Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark  will 
be  present  to  welcome  tlie  Members  and 
I  hope  many  of  tho.se  ijrcseni  will  be  :"blp 
to  attend  the  reception. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  OIL 
POLICY  ACT  or  1975 

'Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  order  of  business  when  the  House 
goes  into  the  consideration  of  legislation 
will  be  H.R.  7014,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
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the  fast  order  of  business 
be  my  motion  to  sti'ike 
and  303  from  that  legislation 
out  of  the  bill  the  Eckhar^t 
price  rollback   provision  w! 
course,  as  has  been  advised 
gain  Presidential  approval 
main   In   the   legislation. 
'Aould  wipe  the  slate  clean 
H.R.  7014  with  reference  to 
visions  by  taking  out  the 
pricing  issue   from   an 
controversial  bill  and  prepare 
for   rational    compromise 
Congress  and  the  President 

Rolling  back  prices  of  course 
the  way  to  deal  with  the 
It  is  not  the  way  to  stimulate 
production  of  oil  and  we  do 
istic  domestic   prices   to   do 
should  not  make  an  attemp 
the   law   of   supply    and 
should  not  play  a  partisan 
should  play  a  statesmanlike 
American  people  and  this 
work  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
national  interest  on  this  quef  tion 
pricing  and  oil  production. 

Pricing  should  be  dealt  w: 
ly,  perhaps  in  extending  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  or 
standing  piece  of  legislatior 
enough  controversy  in  the  bil 
without  the  pricing  pi-ovision  •; 
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(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  am  I 
permission  to  address  the 
minute   and   to  revise   and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mi', 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


Kouse 
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the  gentleman  knows  and 
Nation  knows  that  the  Senati 
to  oveiTide  the  President's 
and  has,  to  date,  failed  to  act 
tionaJ  House  bill  to  extend 
allocation    conti'ols    contained 
Emergency    Petroleum 
We  aie  now  without  any  r 
fuel  in  America.  The  OPEC 
they  are  going  to  raise  pr 
will  be  condemned  to  follow 
them. 

As  the  president  of  Mobil 
deregulate  right  now  would 
in  this  country  and  cause 
rise  in  prices  ever  in  the  hisljor 
country.  He  later  came  alonj 
he  did  not  mean  what  he  si 
some  pressure  was  put  on 
made  that  statement.  I  believi  • 

If  we  do  not  keep  a  pricinf 
this  bill  we  might  as  well 
bill. 

I  think  it  Ls  too  important 
pie  who  have  to  have  the  fuel 
have  to  have  heating  oil  and 
who  have  to  use  propane  gas 
manufacturers  and  everybod;  ■ 
keep  this  pricing  section  in 

So  I  would  ask  every 
to  vote  aye  on  this.  America 
on  this  subject. 


the 
Mem  )er 
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Some  do  not  recognize  that  when  the 
pricing  provisions  go  down,  our  economy 
will  go  down  with  them. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
3 -PERCENT  ALTERNATIVE  PAY 
PLAN 

'Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  pemiis.sion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  alert  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice that  at  its  regular  business  meeting 
tomoiTow  I  intend  to  move  to  take  up 
for  direct  consideration  the  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harris*.  House  Resolution 
688. 

Tills  Is  the  resolution  which  disap- 
proves the  President's  alternative  pay 
proposal  of  5  percent.  I  certainly  do  not 
support  the  i-esolution.  I  do  feel  it  im- 
portant, however,  that  this  resolution  re- 
ceive prompt  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee because  of  Its  significance  to 
all  Members  of  the  House. 

I  believe  if  this  resolution  is  brought 
to  the  floor,  it  will  be  soundly  defeated, 
thereby  demonstrating  to  the  American 
public  and  the  press  that  this  body  Is 
not  greedily  grabbing  for  a  pay  raise,  as 
we  have  been  portrayed. 

By  defeating  the  Harris  resolution  and 
supporting  the  President's  5 -percent  al- 
ternative pay  plan,  tiie  savings  to  the 
taxpayer  would  be  $1.6  billion.  It  will 
also  show  that  this  whole  pay  Issue  does 
not  revolve  around  congressional  pay,  as 
the  editorialists  would  have  the  public 
believe.  The  congressional  tie-in  to  the 
October  pay  adjustment  came  as  a  result 
of  pressures  from  the  judicial  and  execu- 
tive branches  to  relieve  Federal  judges 
and  top-level  executives  from  the  salary 
crunch  they  have  experienced  over  the 
past  6  years. 

The  alternative  pay  plan  affects  all 
General  Schedule  civilian  employees,  the 
militarj'.  the  judiciary,  and  top  execu- 
tives. It,  of  course,  also  affects  congres- 
sional pay,  but  that  part  of  the  whole 
package  is  minimal. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  we  place  the  em- 
phasis  where  it  belongs,  and  that  Is  sup- 
port of  the  President  in  his  attempt  to 
hold  down  Federal  spending  by  trimming 
back  from  8.66  percent  to  5  percent  the 
comparability  pay  adjustment  for  Gov- 
ernment workers. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8365.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,    1976 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8365)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and   for   other   purpose.s,    with   Senate 


amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McFall,  Yates,  Steed,  Koch,  Alexander, 
Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mahon,  Conte.  Ed- 
w  AKD.^  of  Alabama,  and  Cederberc. 


.-APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8121,  DEPART^rENTS  OF 
STATE,  JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE 
JUDICL\RY,  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  8121)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciar>', 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  197G.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Slack,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Flynt,  and  Alex- 
ander. Mrs.  BcRKE  of  California,  and 
Messrs.  Early,  Mahon,  Cederberc,  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  and  Miller  of 
Ohio. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HH.  49.  NATIONAL  PETROLEUM 
RESERVES 

Ml-.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  49)  to  au- 
thorize tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  on  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  national  petroleimi  re- 
serves the  development  of  which  needs  to 
be  regulated  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  total  cnergj'  needs  of  the  Nation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Cliair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mel- 
cHER,  Johnson  of  California,  Phillip 
BtntTON,  RtmNELs,  Miller  of  California, 
Price,  Bennett,  Skubitz,  Steicer  of  Ari- 
zona, and  Dickinson. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
Diake  an  announcement. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Chair  by 
tjie  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
b.v  representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  by  other 
Members  that  certain  procediues  associ- 
ated with  tlie  use  of  the  electronic  voting 
system  be  changed — specifically,  those 
procedmes  required  to  change  a  vote 
once  it  has  been  cast. 

Under  the  present  proccdiue,  a  Mem- 
ber may  change  a  vote  simply  by  repeat- 
ing the  method  used  for  casting  his  orig- 
inal vote  and  may  do  so  any  number  of 
times  during  the  progress  of  a  vot-e. 

After  due  consideration  of  all  the  fac- 
tors involved  In  directing  an  adjustment 
in  voting  procedures,  the  Chair  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better 
if  the  House  were  to  return  to  tlie  sys- 
tem for  changing  votes  which  was  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  the  advent  of  the  electronic 
system;  that  is,  that  Members  .should 
come  to  the  well  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  vote  to  announce  and  make  changes 
in  their  votes.  Accordingly,  the  Chair  has 
directed  that  the  voting  computer  be  re- 
programed,  effective  September  22,  1975, 
.so  that  once  votes  have  been  cast  during 
a  voting  period  they  may  be  changed 
only  if  Members  come  into  the  well  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  15 -minute  minimum 
voting  time,  seek  recognition  and  an- 
nounce their  vote  changes  after  their 
names  are  called  by  tlie  reading  clerk. 
When  called  by  name.  Members  should 
state  "off  aye,  on  no"  or  'off  no.  on  aye" 
or  "off  aye,  on  present,"  and  at  the  same 
time  hand  in  a  red,  green  or  ainber  tally 
card  to  indicate  a  final  vote  of  "no," 
"aye,"  or  "present."  The  computer  will 
accept  no  vote  changes  from  the  voting 
stations  in  the  Chamber,  other  than  from 
"present"  to  "aye"  or  "no." 

The  specific  procedure  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  15  minute  voting  period 
permitted  under  clause  5,  rule  XV,  the 
Chair  will  follow  his  present  practice  of 
asking  if  there  are  additional  Members 
V,  ho  wish  to  be  recorded. 

When  the  Chair  a.scertains  that  there 
are  no  other  members  attetnpting  to  be 
initially  recorded,  the  Chair  will  then 
inquire  if  tliere  are  member.s  v,ho  wish 
to  change  their  votes.  As  indicated,  a 
Member  who  wishes  to  change  his  vote 
must  come  to  the  well,  and  when  his 
name  is  called,  annoimce  his  change  and 
submit  a  red,  green  or  amber  voting  card 
to  tlie  tally  clerk  to  indicate  his  corrected 
vote.  The  tally  clerk  will  then  enter  the 
corrected  vote  into  tlie  computer  and 
the  changed  vote  w  ill  then  be  reflected 
on  the  large  voting  panel  over  the  speak- 
er's rostrum,  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
Chamber. 

While  this  process  is  contu\uing.  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  initially  voted  mav, 
of  course,  still  be  recorded  but  they  must 
do  so  by  submitting  a  card  at  the  well, 
for  the  voting  stations  throughout  the 
Ciiamber  will  be  turned  off  during  these 
'.)roceedlng8. 

As  stated,  these  new  procediu-es  will  be 
"1  effect  on  next  Monday.  The  Chair 


tnists  that  Members  will  view  these 
changes  as  the  Chair  Intends  them — as 
an  attempt  to  further  improve  upon  and 
presei-ve  the  usefulness  and  Integrity  of 
the  voting  procedures  of  this  House. 

P.^RLIAMEN'TARY    INQTIRY 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  a  parha- 
nientaiy  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it, 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  witliin 
the  last  few  months  tlie  gentleman  from 
Maiyland  raised  a  request  from  the  floor 
for  a  recapitulation  following  a  rather 
close  electronic  rollcall,  and  was  In- 
formed by  the  Chair  that  under  the  elec- 
tronic system,  recapitulations  were  not 
pennltted. 

It  seems  fairly  obvious,  at  least  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  under 
this  new  procedure  a  recapitulation 
would  not  only  be  in  order,  but  in  many 
Instances  woiUd  probably  be  very  bene- 
ficial, especially  if  the  result  were  veiy 
close. 

I  put  this  question  to  the  Chair: 
Under  tliis  changed  electronic  proce- 
dure just  annoimced.  will  recapitulations 
be  .^ranted  when  requested  by  Members? 

The  SPEAKER.  As  the  gentleman  has 
submitted  his  parliamentary  inquiiy. 
there  is  no  change  in  that  ruling.  Tliat 
is  not  the  reason  why  the  prior  ruling 
was  made.  Tlie  names  of  the  Members 
will  still  appear  on  the  panel  and  Mem- 
bers can  verify  theii*  changed  votes  with- 
out a  recapitulation.  Tliat  was  the  basis 
for  the  original  ruling,  that  all  names, 
whether  they  are  by  Members  inserting 
their  voting  cards  or  voting  from  the 
well,  will  appear  on  the  voting  panel  for 
verification.  Tlie  iiiling  will  remain  as 
It  was  wlien  the  gentleman  made  his  in- 
quiiy  at  an  earher  date. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  f m-tlier  parliamentary  Inqulrj-. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  not  completely  siu-e 
about  Is  by  what  complete  authority 
changes  of  the  itiles  of  this  nature  are 
made  by  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  alone. 
If  a  Member  w  ished  to  seek  to  have  the 
full  House  act  on  the  annoimcement  just 
made  by  the  Chair,  would  this  be  done 
onlj'  by  resolution  refen-ed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules? 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  EAUMAN.  I  tliank  the  Cliair. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quormii  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  foiled 
to  respond : 


Andi-ews,  N.C. 

Abpin 

Bedell 

Brown,  CriUf, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Chisholtn 

Conyers 

Crane 

Danlelson 

de  la  Gar/a 

Digf!S 

Fary 

FiisreU 

Fole.v 

Ford,  Ttiiii. 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Harshn 

Hebert 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jfirmaii 
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Jones,  Okl». 

Jordan 

Keys 

Landruin 

Lehman 

Lujan 

MeCloskoy 

MiBwen 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

MatBunaga 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUls 

Mullohan 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorbeiid,  Pti. 
Nolan 
Obey 
Pfysi-r 
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Railuback 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Senilni 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Staggers 

Slantou. 

Jameci  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Teague 
Udall 
iniman 
Vander  Jaul 
Wilson.  Bob 
Yount;.  AlaskJi 
YouUK.  Ga. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  370 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedin^.s  r.nder  the  call  were  tiispenscd 
witli. 


PERMISSION  P^OR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION  AND  ENVIRNO- 
MENT  TO  MEET  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE   TODAY. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion and  the  Environment  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies may  meet  today  during  the  five  min- 
ute iTile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  last  on  the  drug  abuse  control 
legislation  I  am  not  recorded  as  having 
voted.  I  was  in  the  Chamber  and  I  in- 
tended to  vote  and  had  my  vote  been 
recorded.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  legislation. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  OIL 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  thi* 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7014>  to  in- 
crease domestic  energy  supplies  and 
availability;  to  restrain  energy  demand: 
to  prepare  for  energj-  emergencies;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  i-esolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7014,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  ill  the  chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Wlien 
lee  rose  on  Friday,  August 
time  for  debate  on  title  HI 
mittee  amendment  in  the 
substitute  and  all  amendmckits 
had  expired  and  there  was 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown »   to 
\'.hich   a   recorded   vote   ha 
quested  by  the  gentleman  fr 

Without  objection,  the  Cleitc 
read  the  amendment  offered 
tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bro\ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bri 
Strike  out  sections  301.  302,  303. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  .seci 
III  accordingly. 

PARLIAMENT.^RT  INgt^Il^■ 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairiian 
to  make  a  parliamentai-y  inc  uiiT- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genjlem 
state  it. 

Mr.   DINGELL.   Mr.   Chaiifcnan 
my   recollection   that   at   th< 
Committee  rose,  as  the  Cha 
indicated  to  us,  we  had  imder 
tion,  as  the  Chair  has  point^ 
Brown  amendment  which 
the  striking,  as  I  recall  it.  of 
lions:  Section  301,  section 
tion  303.  as  amended.  Am  I 
that.  Ml-.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
well  beyond  the  parliamenta 
The  Chair  can  state  that  tha 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairnjan 
ther  parliamentar>-  inquirj': 
man,  as  I  recall,  section 
Staggers    pricing    amendmeiit 

302  was  the  Wright  amendu  ent 
related  to  marginal  wells, 

303  was  the  futiu-e  llmitatioi; 
dential  powers  regarding  pri^mg 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The 
not  stating  a  parllamentai-y  iilquii-y 
Chair  has  stated  that  the  im  tter 
ing  is  the  recorded  vote  whic  i 
requested  on  the  BrowTi  amen<  ment 
Brown  amendment   is   available 
Members  of  the  Committee. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr 
I  have  a  parliamentary  Inqui 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlema 
*tate  his  parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The 
tary  inquiry.  Mi-.  Chairman 
it  be  in  order  at  this  point 
vote  is  pending  to  a.sk  imanilnous 
sent  of  the  House  that  2  minutes 
granted  on  either  side  of  the 
discussion  at  this  point  of 
vote? 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Such 
would  be  in  order  only  if  the 
first  withdrew  his  request  for 
vote. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  A 
liamentary  inquiry.  Mr 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentjemai 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Wouji 
quest  for  a  recorded  vote 
order  following  the  dlscussio^ 
pending  vote? 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The 
could  again  request  a  records  I 


fur 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaii-man. 
then  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  request  for  a  recorded  vote 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  does  not  re- 
quire imanimous  consent.  The  gentle- 
man withdraw.s  his  request  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

Does  the  gentleman  now  a.-k  PiK^ni- 
nious  con.sent  for  debate  time? 

Mr.  BROVv'N  of  Ohio.  I  do.  M)-.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  2 
minutes  be  granted  on  eitlier  side  of  the 
aisle.  2  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dujceld  and  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown  > 
to  discass  the  pending  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
iiig  the  right  to  object.  I  think  we  can 
do  this  in  1  minute,  if  the  gtiitleman 
would  a.sk  unanimous  consent  lor  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unnnimous  consent  that  1  mhiute 
be  granted  to  the  Democratic  side  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
•  Mr.  DiNCELL)  and  1  minute  to  the  Re- 
pubhcau  side  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
feentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  pending  does  strike  from 
the  legislation  the  Staggers-Eckhardt 
pricing  provisions.  It  strikes  sections  301. 
302,  and  303  in  order  that  we  may  take 
pricing  out  of  this  higlily  controversial 
bill  and  have  an  opportunity  for  an 
agreement  to  be  reached  between  this 
Congress  and  the  administration  on 
pricing  provisions  for  gradual  decontrol. 

Now  if  this  Is  stricken,  there  is  still 
pending  in  S.  622.  with  which  this  bill 
is  to  be  conferenced.  pricing  provisions. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKHARDi^  has  said  on  the  floor  and  has 
suggested,  his  letter  to  the  contrai-y  was 
in  error.  Also  this  does  not  affect  the 
opportunity  for  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  which 
is  not  now  in  effect  because  of  the  Sen- 
ate sustaining  of  the  veto.  That  must  be 
continued  separately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNCELL)  for  I  minute. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  must 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  although 
very  well  drawn  the  Brown  amendment 
attempts  to  return  tlie  House  to  con- 
sideration of  matters  already  decided. 

I  would  point  out  it  does  do  away  with 
the  Staggers  pricing  amendment,  wliich 
the  Committee  has  already  adopted,  it 
does  away  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Wricht>  relat- 
ing to  discretion  for  special  price  treat- 
ment for  a  category  of  marginal  wells.  It 
also  eliminates  the  section  relating  to 
curtailment  of  the  Presidential  power 
to  put  floors  under  petroleum  prices. 

If  we  are  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  it  is  absolutely  necessai-y  that  we 
have  pricing  policy  statements  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  in  the  legislation.  If 


we  strike  the  pricing  sections  by  tlie 
Brown  amendment  we  will  deny  our- 
selves that  capacity  and  we  will  not  then 
be  able  to  properly  confer  with  the  Sen- 
ate. Under  the  rules  of  the  two  bodies 
we  would  then  be  unable  to  bring  back 
to  our  respective  bodies  a  pricing  section 
which  reflects  adequate  and  realistic 
compromise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
tjffcred  by  the  centleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Br.owx  • . 

nHOHt)Er'    \OTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  itcorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  151.  noes  242, 
not  voting  40.  a.s  follows: 
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IRoll  No.  512 

1 

A\-ES— 151 

.Aiv.Ifrsoi:.  !i: 

GoQdllng 

Prui.^ 

Archer 

Gredison 

PlckJe 

Armstroii;: 

Grassley 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Guyer 

Pritchard 

Er.ialis 

Haley 

Qule 

Bauniaii 

Hammor- 

QuUlen 

Beard,  Thm: 

schmidt 

Rhodes 

Bea 

Hausea 

Risenhoo\  er 

Boggs 

Hastings 

Roberts 

Bo  wen 

Heinz 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Hightowcr 

Roncttlio 

Broolu 

ttillis 

Rousselot 

BroomfieUI 

Hiushiiw 

Runnels 

Brown.  Mid). 

Holt 

Ruppe 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

Sarasin 

Broyhill 

Hutchiui.oii 

Satterlielci 

Buchiiiisiu 

.lamian 

Schneebeli 

Burgeuer 

■Tohnson.  Colo. 

Schul/e 

Burleson.  Tcn 

Johnsor.  I'... 

Sebeliu'! 

BuUcr 

Kusteu 

Shipley 

B.vron 

Kazen 

Shriver 

Carter 

KeUy 

•Shuster 

Cusey 

Kemp 

Skublt? 

C'ederberi 

Ketchuir 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clfiusen, 

Kindness 

Smith,  Neiji . 

DonH. 

Knteger 

Spence 

Clawson,  Del 

Lagomiir.siiio 

Stanton. 

Cleveland 

Lent 

J.  William 

Cochran 

Long,  La. 

Steelman 

Collins.  Tev. 

Long,  Md. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Con  able 

Lott 

.Stelger,  Wis. 

Coulan 

McClory 

Symnis 

CoughlUi 

\fcCollistei- 

Talcott 

Daniel,  Dan 

McDonald 

Taylor.  Mo 

Daniel,  R  W 

McEwen 

Thone 

Derwiuski 

McKay 

Thomiou 

Devhie 

Mahoit 

Treeu 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Wagsjonner 

duPont 

Martin 

Wampler 

Edwards,  W.' 

Mazzoli 

White 

English 

Michel 

Whltehurst 

Erlenboni 

MUford 

Whltten 

Esch 

Miller,  Oino 

Wiggins 

EshltlViMi 

MiUs 

WUson,  Tex. 

Fenwick 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Winn 

Pindlej 

Montgomery 

Wright 

Flsb 

Moore 

Wydler 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Wylie 

Forsythe 

Myers,  Ind. 

Young,  Flf?. 

Prey 

Myers,  Pa. 

Yotum,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

O'Brien 

Gold  Will  II 

Passman 
NOES— 242 

Abdnor 

BeviU 

Carr 

Abzug 

Biaggl 

ChappcJl 

Adams 

Blester 

Chlsholm 

AddBbbo 

Bingham 

Clancy 

Alexander 

Blanchard 

Clay 

Ambro 

Blouin 

Cohen 

Anderson 

Boland 

Collins,  in. 

Calif. 

Boiling 

Conte 

.\ndrews. 

Bonker 

Conyers 

N.  Dak. 

Brademas 

Comian 

Annunzio 

Brecklnridse 

Cornell 

Ashley 

Brinkley  ■ 

Cotter 

AuColn 

Brodta«ad 

D'Amoius 

BadUlo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Baldus 

Burke,  Calif. 

Davis 

Barrett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Delaney 

BauctiB 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Ddiums 

Beard,  K.l. 

Burton,  John 

Dent 

Bennett 

Burton,  Phillip 

Derrlcl: 

Ber^lniicl 

Cnrney 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Jones,  N.C. 

Preyer 

Dodd 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Price 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Karth 

Randall 

Downing,  Va. 

Kasteumeier 

Rangel 

Drinan 

Keys 

RegiUa 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Koch 

Reuss 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Krebs 

Richmond 

Eurly 

LaFalce 

Rinaldo 

Eckhardt 

Latta 

Rodino 

Edgar 

Leggett 

Roe 

Edwards.  C;ihf 

.  Levitas 

Rogers 

Eilberg 

Litton 

Rooney 

Emery 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Rose 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Rosenthal 

Evans,  Ind. 

McCormack 

Rostenkowski 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McDade 

Rotish 

Fisher 

McFall 

RUBSO 

Fithian 

McHugh 

Ryan 

Flood 

McKiniiev 

St  Germain 

Florlo 

Madden 

Santinl 

Hynt 

Madlgan 

Sarbanes 

Foley 

Magulre 

Scheuer 

Ford,  Midi 

Mathls 

Schroeder 

Fraser 

Meeds 

Seiberllnit 

Fuqua 

Melcher 

Sharp 

Gaydos 

Metcalfe 

Slkes 

Glalmo 

Meyner 

Simon 

Oilman 

Mlkva 

Slack 

Glnn 

MUler,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Gonzale;', 

Mineta 

Solarz 

Green 

Minlsh 

Spellman 

Gude 

Mink 

Staggers 

Hall 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stark 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Stokes 

Hanley 

Moffett 

Stratton 

Hannaford 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Stuckey 

Harkln 

Morgan 

Studds 

Harrington 

Moss 

SiUllvau 

Harris 

Mottl 

Sjrmlngtoii 

Harsha 

Murphy,  III . 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hawkins 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Thompson 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Murtha 

Traxler 

Hays.  Ohio 

Natcher 

Tsongas 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Neal 

Udall 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Neds-l 

Ullman 

Hefner 

Nichols 

Van  Deerlin 

Helstoskl 

Nix 

Vander  Veen 

Henderson 

Nowak 

Vanik 

Hicks 

Oberstar 

Vigorito 

Holland 

Obey 

Walsh 

Holtzman 

OHara 

Waxmaii 

Howard 

ONelU 

Weaver 

Howe 

Ot  linger 

Whalen 

Hubbdiil 

Patman,  Te\. 

Wilson,  C  H. 

Hughes 

Patten,  N.J. 

Wirth 

Hungate 

Patterson. 

Wolff 

Hyde 

Calif. 

Vates 

Jacobs 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Jeffords 

Pepper 

Young,  Ga. 

Jenrette 

Perkins 

Zablockl 

Johnson.  Ciilif. 

Pike 

Zeferetti 

.loiies,  Ala. 

Pressler 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Ichord 

Peyser 

Aspln 

Jones,  OUii . 

Rallsbuck 

Bedell 

Jordan 

Rees 

Burke,  Fla. 

Landmm 

Blegle 

Crane 

Lehman 

Roybal 

Daulelson 

Lujan 

Slsk 

de  la  Garzi'. 

McCloskey 

Stanton. 

Fary 

Macdonakl 

James  V. 

Fascell 

Matsunag!' 

Steed 

Ford,  Teiii). 

Mervlnsky 

Stephens 

Fountain 

Mollohau 

Teague 

Frenzel 

Moorhead. 

Vander  Jagt 

Hagedorn 

Calif. 

Wilson,  Boll 

Hubert 

Nolan 

Young,  Alaska 

So  the  amendment  vva.s  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   followin.i,' 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hcbert  for.  \rtth  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton 
•njalnst. 

Mr.  Landnun  for.  ^vltl1  Mr.  Matsunaga 
ii;jaln.st. 

Mr  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Lehman 
K^alust. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Riegle  afeaiust. 

Mr.  LuJan  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mj-.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr.  Mac- 
douald   of   Massachusetts   against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Bedell 
against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
ii.'-  above  recorded. 

CXXT 1820-  Psrt  22 


FEHEONAL   ESPLANATIOM 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  tMr.  Brown)  which  was 
just  disposed  of,  I  was  engaged  in  a  tele- 
phone convei-sation  and  did  not  know 
the  vote  was  being  taken.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted   'no." 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Aie  there  further 
amendments  to  title  in? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  IV— ENERGY  CONSERVAIION 

MEASURES 

P.'^RT  A — Allocation   Act  Amendments   .\no 

Other  Enzrct  Consfrvation  Meabitres 

restructoeinc  of  allocation  act 

Sec.  401.  The  Emergency  Petroleiua  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUov^liig  uew  section: 

•■REE VALUATION   OF   SECTION   4(a)     REGT7L.\TION 

"Sec.  10,  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  give  appropriate  notice  and 
afford  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  comments  and  make  an  oral 
presentation  of  data,  views,  and  arguments 
respecting  the  appropriateness  and  efficacy 
of,  or  the  continuing  need  for,  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  regulation  promulgated 
under  section  4(a)  as  related  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  section  4.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept 
of  any  such  oral  presentation  of  data,  views, 
and  argitment. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall,  after  consideration  of  such  written 
comment  and  oral  presentation  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  available  to  him, 
propose  such  amendments  to  the  regulation 
promulgated  under  section  4(a)  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  modify 
or  eliminate  provisions  which  are  Incon- 
sistent with  the  objectives  specified  In  sec- 
tion 4(b)  or  no  longer  neces«!ary  to  the  at- 
tainment of  such  objectives. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  11,  any 
amendment  to  the  regulation  referred  to  to 
.subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  under  the 
terms  of  such  amendment." 

CONVERSION    TO   STANDBY    AUIHORTriES 

Sec.  402.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  U  amended  by  striking  out 
section  4(g)  of  such  Act  (as  to  effect  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act)  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  the  following  new  section: 

"CONVERSION   MECHANISM   TO   STANDBY 
ATTTHORrrY 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  President  may 
amend  the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  If 
he  determines  that  such  amendment  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  attainment,  to  the  maxlmimi 
extent  practicable,  of  the  objectives  specified 
In  section  4(b)  and  that  the  regulations,  as 
amended,  provides  for  the  attainment,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  of  such  objec- 
tives. 

■-(b)(1)  An  amendment  which  propose.s 
to  exempt  erudt?  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  as 
biich  provisions  pertain  to  either  (A)  tlie  al- 
location of  amounts  of  any  such  oil  or  prod- 
uct, or  (B)  the  specification  of  price  or  the 
maiiner  for  determtulug  price  of  any  such  oil 
or  product  may  take  effect  only  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  aineiidment 
which  proposes  to  exempt  a  product  or  oil 
from  the  regulation  as  It  appUes  to  an  entire 
markrt  level  shall  constitute  a  proposed  ex- 


emption of  such  oil  or  product  which  mav 
take  effect  only  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  term  'market  level'  refers  to 
the  production,  refinery,  wholesale  distribu- 
tion, and  retailing  levels. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  transmit  (At  any 
such  amendment  to  the  Congress  Iti  accosd- 
ance  with  the  procedures  specified  in  section 
761  of  the  Energy  Couservatlon  and  Oil  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1975  atid  any  such  amendment 
shall  be  accumpaiUed  by  a  specific  statemen : 
of  the  President's  rationale  for  such  amend- 
ment, and  (B)  the  matter  described  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  tlUs  section.  Such  an  amend- 
ment may  apply  only  to  one  oil  or  one  prod- 
vict  with  respect  to  either  allocation  or  prii  •' 
and  may  provide  for  scheduled  or  phased 
implementation. 

"(3)  No  such  amendment  may  become  t-f- 
fective.  tmless  neither  House  of  Congress  has 
disapproved  (or  both  Houses  of  Congres."? 
have  approved)  such  amendment  in  accord- 
ance T^lth  the  procedures  specified  In  section 
751  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1975. 

•■(c)(1)  The  Piesident  .shall  suppcwl  any 
proposed  amendment  to  the  regulation  under 
subsection  (a)  which  Is  tran.smltted  to  the 
Congress  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion ^Ith  a  finding  that  such  amendment 
is  consistent  with  the  attalrmient  of  the  ob- 
jectives In  subsection  4(b)  and  In  the  case 
of— 

'■(A(  any  proposed  exemption  of  an  oil  or 
product  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A), 
with  a  finding  that  such  oil  or  product  Is  no 
longer  in  short  supply  and  that  exempting 
such  oil  or  product  will  not  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  supply  ot  any  other  oil  or 
product  subject  to  this  Act,  and 

•■(B)  any  proposed  exemption  of  au  oil  or 
product  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 
with  a  finding  that  competition  and  market 
forces  are  adequate  to  protect  consumers 
from  price  gouging  and  to  assure  that  prices 
of  such  oil  or  product  will  be  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. 

••(2)  Any  amendment  wliich  the  Presiden': 
transmits  to  the  Congress  under  subsection 
lb)  of  tills  section  shall  be  accompanied — 
■■(A)  by  a  statement  of  the  President's 
views  as  to  the  potential  economic  impacts 
(if  any)  of  such  amendment  which,  where 
practicable,  shall  Include  his  views  as  to — 
"(i)  the  State  and  regional  Impacts  of 
such  amendment  (Including  effects  on 
governmental  units) , 

"(il)  the  effects  of  such  amendment  on 
the  availability  of  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices; the  grass  national  product;  competi- 
tion; small  business;  and  the  supply  and 
avaUability  of  energy  resources  for  use  as 
fuel  or  as  feedstock  for  industry;  and 

"(iil)  the  effects  on  employmeui  and  con- 
sumer prices;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  amendment  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  an  analjrsis  of  the  effects  of  such 
amendment  on  the  rate  of  unemploymeu'i^ 
for  the  tJnlted  States,  and  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  permit 
the  President  to  amend  the  regulation  to 
exempt  any  first  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil 
from  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  Aci . 
"(d). In  any  Judicial  review  of  an  amend- 
ment required  to  be  submitted  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  of  the  reg:tUation  under  sec- 
tion 4(a),  as  amended  by  sucli  ameudmeni. 
the  reviewing  coiut  may  not  hold  unlaw- 
ful or  set  aside  any  t>uch  amendment  or  the 
regulation,  as  amended  by  sucli  amendmeni . 
solely  on  the  basis  that  a  ground  for  hold- 
ing unlawful  or  setting  aside  agency  action 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A),  (D),  or  (E)  oi: 
section  706(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
applies  with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the 
findings  or  vle'ws  required  to  be  made  by 
the  President  under  this  section  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  purstiant  to  sub- 
section   (C>. 
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"(e)   With  respect  to  any  oU  or 
which   Is  exempted   pursvjant  to 
(i>),  the  President  shall  have  authority 
■."\y  time  thereafter  to  prescribe 
tiou  or  Issue  an  order  respecting  either 
iillocation  of  amounts,  or  the   spei ilflcatlon 
of  price  or  the  manner  for  determining 
price,   of   any   such   oil   or  product 
dPtermluatlon  by  him  that  such 
or  order  Is  necessary  to  attain,  an< , 
sistent  with,  the  objectives  speclfle*  I 
tion  4(b).  Any  such  oil  or  product 
allocation   or   price   controls   are 
under  authority  of  this  subsection 
sequently  be  exempted  without  reg 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
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DEFinrnoNs  ts  allocation  a  t 

Sec.  403.  Section  3  of  the  Ei  icrgency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  |l973  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  perlofa  at  the 
etid  of  paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  "and 
tlie  Outer  Continental  Shelf";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  suci)  section 
tlie  following: 

"(8)  The  term  'Out«r  Coutlnent4l 
has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term 
der  section  2  of  the  Out«r  Continen 
Lands  Act   (43  U.S.C.  1331). 

"(9)   The  term  'motor  gasoline' 
mixture   of   volatile    hydrocarbons 
for  operation  of  an  internal  combiiit. 
glne,   whose   major   components   art 
carbons   with    boiling   points   rang 
140*  to  390°  P  and  whose  source  is 
tion  of  petroleum  and  cracking  poljroeriz 
tion,  and  other  chemical  reactions 
the  naturally  occurring  petroleum  h^' 
bons  are  converted  to  those  that 
perior  fuel  properties. 

"(10)  The  term  'Including"  mean^  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to." 

AMENDMENT  TO   SECTION   4   OF  TIIF   AL|OCATI0N 
ACT 
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Sec.  404.  Section  4(b)  (1)(A)  of 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  o£ 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  protection  of  public  health 
Ing    the    production    of 
safety,  and  welfare  (including  maliitenance 
of   residential   heating,   such   as   irjlivldual 
homes,    apartments    and    similar 
dwelling  units),  and  the  national  defense 

MANDATORT    GASOLINE    ALLOCATION    (aVINC 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  405.  The  Emergency  Petroleun 
tion  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  th 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  e 
of  the  following  new  section: 

"M.^NDATORT     GASOLINE     ALLOC  ^T^ON 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.   12.    (a)(1)    Not  later  than 
aft«r  the  first  day  of  the  first  mondi 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment 
section,  the  President  shall  amend 
latlon  under  section  4(a)    of  this 
prescribe  any  orders  as  are  authoriz^ 
other  sections  of  this  Act  as  he  dc 
are  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  preteut 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  moqDr 
line  above  the  base  volume  during 
tirety  of  the  three-year  period  which 
on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  rnont  l\ 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment 
section,  and,  except  as  provided  In 
(2) ,  shall  by  such  additional  amendments 
orders    as   be   determines    are 
Appropriate,  cause  a  percentage  redi^tion 
2   per  centum   in  the  base  volume 
entirety  of  such  period 

"(2)   The  President  need  not  req. 
2  per  centum  reduction  specified 
graph   (1)    if  he  finds  that  such 
would  prevent  the  attainment  of 
tives  8i>ecifled  in  section  4(b)  of  this 
submits  to  the  Congress  such  finding, 
gether  with  a  supporting  analysis  of 
tors  upon  which  such  findlne  Is  Hfjed 
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any  such  case,  the  President  shall  achieve  as 
much  of  such  reduction  as  he  determines 
would  be  consistent  with  the  attainment  of 
such  objectives. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  reductions  specified 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  President  may 
by  additional  amendment  or  order  require — 

•'(A)  a  percentage  reduction  of  an  addi- 
tional per  centum  in  the  base  volume  dur- 
ing the  one-year  period  which  begins  one 
year  after  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  if  the  President  finds  that  sucli 
reduction  can  be  accomplished  consistent 
with  the  objectives  specified  in  section  4(b) 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  in  addition  to  the  reductions  .speciiied 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  a  percentage  reduc- 
tion of  an  additional  per  centum  in  the  base 
volume  in  the  one-year  period  which  begins 
two  years  after  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  If  the  President  finds 
that  such  reduction  can  be  accomplished 
consistent  with  the  objectives  specified  in 
section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  In  exercising  his  authority  under  this 
subsection,  the  President  may  adjust  the 
base  volume  above  or  below  the  daily  average 
demand  for  motor  gasoline  as  specified  in 
paragraph  (8)(B)  to  talce  into  account  the 
historical  patterns  of  seasonal  dispai'lties  in 
consumption  of  motor  gasoline,  as  long  as 
such  adjustments  do  not  result  in  an  Increase 
In  the  base  voltmie  above  the  amounts  spec- 
ified in  paragraphs  (1)  (talcing  into  account 
any  modification  of  such  amounts  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2) )  and  (3)  over  the  entirety 
of  the  three-year  period  or  one-year  period, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  specified  in  such  para- 
graphs. 

"(5)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  amendment  or  orders  prescribed  under 
this  subsection  shall  take  into  account — 

"(A)  the  historical  pattern  of  regional  dis- 
parities in  consumption  of  motor  gasoline; 

"(B)  regional  population  growth  or  decline 
as  may  have  occurred  since  1972  and  as  may 
occur  during  the  period  in  which  any  amend- 
ment or  order  under  this  subsection  Is  In 
effect;  and 

"(C)  regional  differences  in  the  availability 
of  public  transit  facilities. 

"(6)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  amendment  or  orders  prescribed  under 
this  subsection  shall  assure  that  any  reduc- 
tions required  or  permitted  imder  this  siib- 
bectlon  shall  be  accompanied  by  per  barrel 
equivalent  reductions  in  total  volume  of  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products. 

"(7)  The  amendment  and  orders  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  no  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  which 
liegiUK  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(A(  The  term  'percentage  reduction' 
mean.s  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  motor 
gasoline  produced  or  sold  for  purposes  of 
resale  in  any  year  aa  measured  .igaiust  the 
base  volume. 

"(B)  The  term  'base  volume"  means  the 
daily  average  demand  for  motor  ga.'-ollne  In 
tlie  United  States,  calculated  on  the  ba.s!3 
of  the  amount  of  motor  gasoline  demand  for 
a  twelve-month  period  using  historical  dally 
average  demand  figures  for  months  of  either 
calendar  year  1973  or  calendar  year  1974, 
whichever  is  higher,  as  compiled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  or  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  whichever  Is  higher. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  take  huch  action 
luider  the  authority  of  this  Act,  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  or  other  law  vested 
in  him  to  disallow,  or  impose  volumetric 
Umitation.s  on.  the  impjortation  of  motor 
gasoline  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
.TS  may  be  necessary  to  as.sure  the  attain- 
ment. i>C  the  reals  •.pecUied  iu  subsection  (at. 


"(C)  (1)  The  President  shall  have  authority 
under  this  Act  to  make  such  amendments 
to  the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  and 
issue  such  orders  respecting  the  allocation 
of  amounts  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  or 
any  refined  petroleiuu  product  as  are  necos- 
.sary  or  appropriate  to  the  attainment  of 
the  goals  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  In  prescribing  ony  amendment  inider 
paragraph  (1),  or  any  order  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  President  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  seek  an  acconnno- 
daticn  and  harmonization  of  the  goals  spe- 
cified in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with 
those  ol)Jectives  .specified  In  .section  4(b)  ot 
this  Act." 

ui;tail  DiSTRlnirrioN  control  measuris 

Src.  406.  Tlie  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocs  - 
tion  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"RETAIL     DISTRIBUTION     CONTROL     MEASrni:3 

"Src.  13.  (a)  The  President  shall  by  rule 
promulgate  standards  and  procedures  by 
which  persons  engaged  in  the  retailing  of 
mcror  gasoline  may  develop  and  carry  out 
voluntary  agreements  respecting  the  hours 
of  operation  of  retail  establishments,  or 
otlier  a.spects  of  retail  operations  as  tlie 
President  determines  are  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  minimize  motorists"  inconven- 
ience in  purchasing  motor  gasoline  dtirluf,' 
tlte  period  within  which  the  mandatory  gaso- 
line allocation  savings  program  under  sec- 
tion 12  is  in  effect.  Voluntary  agreemenls 
developed  under  tills  section  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  retailing  of  motor  ga.sollne  .shall 
Include  provisions  for  the  designation  of 
retail  establishments  with  assigned  iiours 
of  operations  as  may  be  appropriate  to  p^'o- 
vide  a  rea.sonable  opportunity  to  purchase 
available  supplies  of  motor  gasoline  durinu 
evening  hours  on  weekend  days  and  holi- 
duy.s. 

"(b)  The  standards  and  pi-ocediires  under 
subsection   (a)    shall  include  the  following: 

"  (1)  A  written  copy  of  any  voluntary  agree- 
ment under  this  section  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  be  available  for  public 
inspection. 

'•(2)  Meetings  held  to  develop  or  carry  out 
a  voluntary  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  permit  attendance  by  interested  persons 
and  shall  be  preceded  by  timely  notice  to 
tlie  Attorney  General,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  to  the  pubhc  in  the  aflected 
comminilty. 

"(3)  Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  present,  iu  writing,  and 
orally,  data,  views,  and  arguments  at  such 
meetings. 

"(4)  A  written  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  such  meeting  together  with  copies 
of  any  written  data,  views,  and  arguments 
presented  by  Interested  persons  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  Attorney  General  and  tlie 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  be  availa'ole 
for  public  inspection. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
exempt  types  or  classes  of  meetings,  con- 
ferences, or  communications  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)  where  such 
types  or  classes  of  meetings,  conferences,  or 
communications  are  determined  to  be  minis- 
terial to  carrying  out  of  any  such  agreement. 
Such  meeting,  conference,  or  communication 
may  take  place  and  be  ordered  In  accord- 
ance with  such  requirement  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  prescribe,  by  rule,  as 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  There  shall  be  available  as  a 
defense  to  any  civil  or  criminal  action 
brought  under  the  antltrtist  laws  as  defined 
in  section  6(c)  (2)  of  this  Act  (or  any  simi- 
lur  State  law)  in  respect  of  actions  taken  in 
good  faith  to  develop  or  carry  out  a  voluntary 
agreement  by  a  person  engaged  In  the  busi* 
11CS.S  oi  the  retailing  ot  motor  gasoline  that-— 
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"(A)  such  action  was  taken — 

"(I)  in  the  course  of  developing  a  volun- 
tary agreement  pursuant  to  this  section,  or 

"(ill  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
authorized  and  approved  In  accordance  with 
this  section,  and 

"(B)  such  person  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  the  rules 
promulgated  hereunder. 

■(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
a  person  avaUlng  himself  of  a  defense  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  the  burden  of 
establishing  and  proving  such  defense. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  action 
taken  by  a  person  asserting  a  defense  under 
this  section  shall  be  considered  taken  in 
pood  faith  unless  the  person  against  whom 
the  defense  Is  asserted  proves — 

"(A)  such  action  was  taken  by  the  peisou 
asserting  the  defense  for  the  puipose  of  in- 
juring competition,  or 

"(B)  the  person  asserthig  the  defense 
knew,  or  reasonably  should  have  knowti  un- 
der the  circumstances  that — 

"(l)  the  action  would  have  the  effect  of 
Injuring  competition,  and 

"(11)  an  alternative  to  such  action  was 
available  which  would  be  substantially  less 
Injurious  to  competition  and  which  would 
be  at  least  as  effective  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  for  which  the  voluntary  agreement 
was  entered  Into. 

"(4)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
coRstnied  as  granting  immunity  for,  nor  as 
limiting  or  in  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  practice  which  occurred  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  o:*  subsequent 
to  Its  expiration  or  repeal. 

"(5)  In  any  action  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  for  breach  of  contract  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  that  the  alleged  breach 
of  contract  was  caused  by  action  taken  In 
accordance  with  a  voluntary  agreement  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  voluntary  agreement  entered  in- 
to pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  sulimltted  in  writing  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  twenty  days  before  being  Imple- 
mented. Such  agreement  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  any  time,  on 
motion  or  upon  the  request  of  any  Interested 
person,  may  modify,  amend,  disapprove,  or 
revoke  any  such  voluntary  agreement  and.  if 
revoked,  thereby  withdraw  prospectively  the 
Immunity  conferred  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  (1)  This  section  shall  apply  In  lieu  of 
section  6(c)  respecting  any  voluntary  agree- 
ment respecting  retailing  of  motor  gasoline 
under  the  mandatory  gasoline  allocation  sav- 
ings program. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  708  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  shall  not 
apply  to  any  agreement  or  action  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  or  carrying  out 
any  voluntary  agreement  respecting  retailing 
of  motor  gasoline." 

DIRECT  CONTROLS  ON  REFINERY  OPERAIIONS 

Sec.  407.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"DIRECT  CONTROLS  ON  REFINERY  OPERATIONS 

"Slc.  14.  The  President  may,  by  amend- 
ment to  the  regulation  under  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act  or  by  order,  as  may  be  cortsistent 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  speci- 
fied in  section  4(b)  of  this  Act,  require  ad- 
justments in  the  processing  operations  of 
any  refinery  in  the  United  States  with  re- 
■^pect  to  the  proportions  of  residual  fuel 
oil  or  any  refined  petroleum  product  pro- 
duced through  such  operations  if  he  deter- 


mines such  adjustments  are  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  production  of  residual  fuel  oil  or 
any  refined  petroleum  product  In  such  pro- 
portions neceaeary  to  attain  the  objectives 
specified  in  section  4(b),  or  section  12  re- 
lating to  the  mandatory  gasoline  allocation 
savings  program." 

INVENTORY  CONTROLS 

Sec,  408.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  jMIo- 
cation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"INVENTORY  CONTROLS 

"SEC.  15.  The  President  may,  by  amend- 
ment to  the  regulation  under  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act  or  order,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
specified  In  section  4(b).  require  adjust- 
ments in  the  amounts  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum  product 
which  are  held  in  inventory  by  person.s  who 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing, 
producing,  refining,  marketing,  or  distribut- 
ing such  oils  or  products.  Such  authority 
may  be  exercised  to  require  either  (1)  a 
distribution  from  such  inventories  at  speci- 
fied rates  of  distribution  or  to  specified 
levels,  or  (2)  the  accumulation  of  inven- 
tories, at  specified  rates  of  accumulation  or 
to  specified  levels,  as  the  President  deter- 
nihies  may  be  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  section  4(b),  the  ob- 
jectives specified  In  section  12  (relating  to 
the  mandatory  gasoline  allocation  savings 
program)  or  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  international  energy  program,  as 
defined  in  section  103(8)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975. 
The  authority  to  require  an  accumulation 
of  inventories  may  be  employed  to  compel 
the  laintenauce  of  inventories  In  excess 
of  such  person's  normal  business  or  operat- 
ing requirements;  except  that  such  amounts 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  oil  or  prod- 
uct, as  the  case  may  be,  such  person  would 
use  or  distribute  during  any  90-day  period 
under  normal  conditions  and  in  no  case 
may  the  requirement  to  accumulate  inven- 
tories be  applied  to  any  person  in  a  manner 
which  would  necessitate  such  person  mak- 
ing physical  additions  to  storage  facilities 
in  order  to  comply  with  any  such  rule  or 
order."' 

HOARDING    rROiilBIlIONS 

Skc.  40a.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Alio- 
catlon  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  secijou: 

"HOARDING    PROHIBITIONS 

•  Sec.  16.  Except  as  may  be  required,  by  the 
regulation  under  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  or 
order,  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  producing,  refining,  distributing,  or  mar- 
keting crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15,  it  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
regulation  under  section  4(a)  for  any  person 
durUig  a  severe  energy  supply  interruption, 
as  defined  in  section  103(9)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975  to 
accumulate  amounts  of  such  oils  or  products 
in  inventories  or  otherwise  which  are  in 
excess  of  sucli  person's  reasonable  needs." 

SUPPLEMENTAL     ATJTHORITIES     TO     ASSURE     REA- 
SONABLENESS   OP    PETROLEUM    PRICES 

Sec  410.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'supplemental    AUTHORITIES    TO    ASSttRE     REA- 
SONABLENESS   OF    PETROLEUM    PRICES 

•  Sec.  17.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  Insure  the  free  flow  of  oil  in  foreign 
and  interstate  commerce  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price. 


"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'qualified  buyer'  means  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  domestic  co;-- 
puration,  a  domestic  agricultural  cooperative, 
a  domestic  partnership  or  other  unincorpo- 
rated business  organization,  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  theieof. 

"(2)  The  term  'responsible  offeror'  means 
any  company,  sovereign  State,  or  person  act- 
ing on  Us  own  or  on  behalf  of  others  who  bud 
been  found  by  the  President,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  be 
cap.ible  of  performing  in  accordance  with  the 
ternw  of  s^tcli  person"s  offer. 

••(c)  (1)  The  President  may,  at  any  lime 
aiocr  the  eypiration  of  the  180-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tills  section,  act  as  the  exclusive  agent  of  (lie 
United  States  in — 

••(A)  purchasing  citide  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  produced 
or  refined  outside  the  United  States  for  Im- 
portation Into  the  United  States;  and 

••(B)  purchasing  crude  oil  produced  out- 
side the  United  States  for  sale  to  refiners 
outside  the  United  States  pursuant  to  s'.ib- 
sectiou  (f)(2)(B)  of  this  section. 

••(2)  Any  crude  oil,  residual  luel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  product  purchased  by  tlie 
United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subbeclion  shall  be  sold  to  qiialitied 
buyers  free  on  board  the  point  of  purcha.M'. 
The  President  shall  not  have  autnorlty  under 
this  section  to  engage  in  the  business  uf 
producing,  tr.insporting.  or  refining  crude  oil, 
residui.l  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

■■(3)  The  President  shall  endeavor  to  buy 
and  sell  without  profit  or  loss,  except  that  the 
President  may — 

(A)  sell  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  or  any 
r  niied  petroleum  product  at  a  price  above 
or  below  the  cost  of  such  oil  or  product  it. 
in  tne  judgment  of  the  President,  sacb  sales 
may  result  iu  progres.s  toward  a  lower  price 
lor  oil  sold  in  international  commerce;   and 

■•(B)  as  he  determines  may  be  necessary  to 
cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  pe- 
Tiodicaliy  e.stablish  posted  prices  which  ehall 
apply  to  all  sales  and  outstanding  contracts 
for  .sale  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  producto  made  pursuant  to 
the  aittborizatiou  of  this  section  according 
to  the  particular  gravities,  qualities,  grades, 
varieties,  and  locations  of  such  oils  and  prcxl- 
iicts. 

••(d)  The  President  shall,  for  any  perloti  in 
v.hich  he  exerci-ses  the  authority  under  .sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  prohibit,  by 
amendment  to  the  regulation  under  sectiuu 
4(a)  or  order,  the  importation  Into  the 
United  States  by  any  person  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  unless  such  crude  oil,  re.sidual  fuel 
oil  or  refined  petroleum  has  been  purcha-sed 
from  the  United  States  or  manufacttired  from 
crude  oil  purchased  from  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  t>ection  or 
amendments  to  the  regulation  under  se.tion 
4(a)  promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

■•(e)(1)  Persons  qualifying  as  responsible 
offerors  wishing  to  sell  crude  oil.  residuaJ 
fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum  product  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  section  shaU  submit  sealed  offer.s 
of  sale  to  the  President  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  as  the  President  prescribts  govern- 
ing such  offers. 

"(2)  All  such  .sealed  offers  submitted  to  tiie 
President  shall  be  in  United  States  dollar 
amounts  and  shall  show  price,  specification.'^, 
volume,  terms  of  delivery  and  schedule  of 
delivery.  Tlie  President  shall  accept  those 
offers  the  terms  of  which  are  mot>t  favorable 
to  the  United  SUtes.  The  President  shall 
have  the  power  to  negotiate  with  the  offerors 
for  terms  more  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  No  contract,  the  duration  of  which 
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Is  more  than  2  years,  may  be  ace- 
the  BUthorlty  of  this  section. 

"(3)    The   terms   of   any  offer,   or 
contract  or  agreement  entered  int-o 
President  to  purchase  crude  oil 
oil.  or  any  refined  petroleum  prodx^t 
be   kept   secret    by   the    President 
officers,  or  employees  of  the  United 
"1  he  requirement  of  this  subsection 
prevent  or  interfere  with  access  to 
by    the    General    Accounting    OfBce 
performance  of  its  responsibilities 
section    (I).   Such   terms   may 
made  public  five  years  after  the 
of  the  transaction  to  which  such 
ply.  except  that  the  identities  of 
Offerors  and  contracting  parties  si: 
disclosed. 

•'(f)(1)    Prior   to   Implementation 
authority  of  subsections    (c)    and 
President  shall,  by  amendment,  to 
lation  vmder  section  4(a) ,  prescribe 
consistent   with   the  objectives 
section  4(b)   of  this  Act,  by  which 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refin^* 
leum    products    purchased    by    the 
States  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
to  qualified  buyers. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
be  required  to  do  so  under  the 
energy  program,  as  defined  In  8ectio|i 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Act  of  1975,  or  as  provided  in  this  su 
the  President  shall  not  sell  crude  oil 
fuel  oil   or  any  refined  petroleum 
purchased  by  the  United  States  u 
authority  of  this  section  other  than 
portation  Into  the  United  State.> 

"(B)    The  President  may  sell  cru 
qualified  buyers  intending  to  refln* 
side  the  United  States  for  future 
into  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
fuel   oU   or  refined   petroleum   pro 
the  following  conditions  are  met 
"(i)    the  refinery  in  which  the 
Is  to  be  run  is  owned  by  a  quallfiefl 

"(ii)    the  qualified  buyer  has 
•with  the  President  to  export  to  ti 
States  all  refined  petroleum  produc 
factured  by  it  from  crude  oil  .'^old 
the  United  States;  and 

"(lU)    the  President  has  taken 
suant  to  subsection   (f)(4)(B)   of 
tion,  to  Insure  the  maximum 
petroleum  refining  facilities  locate  I 
the  Unit«d  States. 

"(3)    Any  regulation   promulga 
the    authority   of    this   subsection 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
5.  United  States  Code. 

'■(4)  Any  regulation  promir.','ii:( 
authority  of  this  subsection  ^linl 
maximum  extent  practicable — 

"(A)   preserve  and  encourage  t*u 
Ically  sovmd  and  competitive  domes 
Ipum  industry  including  the  prior 
of  independent  and  small  refiners; 
"(B)  provide  for  the  allocation  ol 
types,   grades   and   quality  of   nrii<|e 
refineries  to  insure  the  maximum 
of     existing     petroleum     refining 
located  within  the  United  States; 
"(C)   provide   for   the   eqititable 
tlon  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
petroleum     products     at     equitab 
among  all  regions  and  areas  of  tl 
States  and  sectors  of  the  petrolexi 
try,    including    independent    and 
fineries; 

'(D)   minimize    economic 
flexibility,  and  unnecessary 
market  mechanisms;  and 

"(E)  asstire   adequate   supplier 
oil  to  new  and  expanded  domestii 
capacity  as  may  be  constrticted  or 
by  small  or  independent  reflnerp. 

"(g)  To  implement  the  authoriH 
•section,  the  President  may — 

"(1)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  re*^ 
amend  rules  governing  the  mpnuf-r 
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pte^  under    tion  and  the  exercise  of  powers  vested  In  him 
by  this  section; 

"(2)  appKJlnt  and  fix  compensation  of  such 
offlcei-8  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  authorities; 

"(3)  contract  for  the  purchase  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  from  any  private  individual,  for- 
eign state,  or  foreign  or  domestic  corpora- 
tion; and 

"(4)  delegate  any  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  section  to  such  officers,  depart- 
ments, and  agencies  of  the  United  States  r.s 
he  deems  appropriate. 

"(h)  All  contracts  and  other  obligations 
entered  into  by  the  President  shall  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

"(i)(l)  Upon  implementation  of  the  au- 
thorities of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  in  Jan- 
uary of  each  year,  a  report  which  shall  In- 
clude a  financial  accounting  of  purchases 
and  sales  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
each  refined  petroleum  product  by  the  United 
States  under  this  section  during  the  prior 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  not,  however, 
dtsclose  any  information  required  to  be  kept 
secret  tmder  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  (3)  or  this  section. 

(2)  Any  report  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  contahi  sucli  recommendations  for 
nddltlonal  legislation  a.s  the  President  may 
consider  necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish 
tlie  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(j»  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
audit  the  admin Lstrat Ion  of  this  section 
semiannually  and  report  the  ressults  thereof 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  Such 
report  shall  not  disclose  any  information 
reouirt-d  to  be  kept  secret  under  the  pro- 
vision* of  sub.'pction  (e)(;V)  of  this  section, 
"(k)  In  any  action  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  for  breach  of  contract,  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  that  the  alleged  breach 
of  contract  was  caused  solely  by  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any 
rule  or  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section. 
"(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (i)  of 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1974  shall  apply  to  any  rule  or 
any  order  having  the  applicability  and  effect 
of  a  rule  as  defined  in  section  551(4)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is.'-ued  pursuant  to  this 
section." 

Z.NKF.GY    rOV^;  RV.'.TION     IS    POLICIES    AND 

under  practicfs  of  jrotRAi,  agencies 

j.hall    be         stc-.    411.    (a)(1)    The    Civil    Aeronautics 

of  title     Board,    Interstate    Commerce    Commission, 

Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Federal  Power 

1    under     Commission.        Enviroimiental        Protection 

to   the     Agency,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  AdmiiU--- 

tration   (herehiatter  in  this  section  referred 

econom-     to  a.'i  the  "agencies'")   shall  conduct  a  study 

petro-     and  leport  on  the  Congress  within  «0  du\-s 

y  needs     after  ihe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 

respect    to  energy  conservation  policies  a)id 

suitable     practices  which  such  agencies  h.ive  in.-;itutfd 

oil    to     aiibiequent  to  October  1973. 
ilizatlon  (2)   Tlie  agencies  shall,  within  6  months 

facilities     after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  pro- 
pose to  the  Congress  programs  for  additional 
listrlbu-      savings  in  energy  consumption  which  have 
refined     a»  a  minimum  goal  ii   10-percent  reduction 
prices     within  12  months  of  the  institution  of  such 
United     programs  in  energy  consumption  from  the 
Indus-      amount  of  energy  consumed  during  calendar 
all    re-      1972  bv  the  persons  regulated  by  each  such 
agency,    including    any    legislative    reconi- 
In-      mendations  such  agencies  find  are  neces-sary 
with      to  achieve  such  goal. 

(3)   The  agencies,  in  consultation  with  the 

>f    crtidf      Office  of  Energy  Conservation  and  Environ- 

reflnery     ment  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admiuistration 

xpanded     and  with  such  other  Federal  agencies  as  are 

appropriate,  shall  each  conduct  a  study  and 

•a  of  (his      prepare  a  report  with  respect  to  all  policies 

or  practices,  both  past  and  pre,sent,  of  such 

ind.  and     agencies  which   promote  or  perpetuate  the 

3f  opera-     IneftUlent   use  of   peirolLum  products,  coal. 
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natural  gas,  electricity,  and  other  forms  of 
energy.  Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  agencies  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible e.xercise  their  authority — 

(1)  so  as  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  iii- 
eflicieut  w-e  of  petroleum  products,  coal,  nat- 
i(ral  gas,  electricity,  and  other  forms  of  en- 
ergy; and 

(2)  include  in  any  major  regulatory  action 
taken  by  such  agencies,  a  statement  of  the 
probable  impact  of  such  major  regulatory  ac- 
tion on  energy  consumption  and  supply  and 
the  energy  costs  and  benefits  of  stich  majoi 
regulatory  action. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
authority  exercised  under  any  provision  oi 
law  by  the  agencies  designed  to  protect  the 
health  or  safety  of  individuals. 

PUBLIC  information  prograji 
Sec.  412.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  lo 
be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  to  State  and  local  agencies  to 
carry  out  public  information  pronram-s  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subsection,  a  State  or  local 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  an 
application  describing  the  program  the  State 
or  local  agency  proposes  to  conduct.  Such 
an  application  may  be  approved  If  it  provide-, 
for  a  program  of — 

(A)  dissemination  to  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses of  information  respecting  energy  con- 
servation and  improvement  of  energy  effi- 
ciency; 

(B)  inspections  at  the  request  of  individ- 
ual homeowners,  tenants,  and  small  busi- 
nesses for  the  purpase  of  assessing  the  poten- 
tial for  Installing  insulation  and  storm  win- 
dows and  Improving  the  efficiency  of  heating 
and  air  conditioning  equipment  of  such 
homeov,ners'  or  tenants'  residence  or  such 
businesses'  premises;  and 

(C)  dissemination  of  Information  re.spect- 
Ing  tax  benefits  and  grant  programs  whlcli 
are  available  to  assist  Individuals  and  small 
businesses  to  achieve  energy  conservation  and 
to  Improve  energy  efficiency. 

Such  a  progjam  may  also  include  a  sy^iein 
to  assist  consumers  to  locate  busmesses  pro- 
viding energy  conservation  services  whicli 
are  eligible  for  such  tax  Ijeneflt  or  grants. 

(3)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  tin-- 
Administrator  may  pay  not  more  tinin  90  pei 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  described 
in  the  application. 

(b)  (1 1  The  AdmUiistrator  may  cany  out  :. 
public  information  program  designed  lo  en- 
courtige  energy  conservation  and  impiove- 
ment  of  enerjlv  cfflciency.  In  carrying  oui 
such  a  program  the  Administrator  may  con- 
tract for  periodical  advertising  space  a-,  tl 
broadcast  adverlising  time. 

(2)  There  are  autliorlzed  i.o  bt-  iippioijri- 
ated  $200,000  for  tiie  fiscnl  year  cuUing  Juuv 
of  107C,  and  each  of  the  2  succet-ding  fihc;.: 
years  to  carry  out  the  program  authori/erl 
by  this  subsection. 

ntPf'ta'  ON   FNtORCEMtNT  OF  NAllo.Wl 
aiAXIMT  M   Sl'KED   LIMIT 

Sec.  413.  (at  Within  e  months  after  tiie 
date  ol  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  State 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretarv 
of  Transportation  a  National  Speed  Limit 
Enforcement  Report. 

(bi  The  report  shall  include— 

( 1 )  an  estimate  of  the  number  ol  vehicle 
miles  traveled  on  public  highways  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  which  are  subject 
to  the  National  Mnximtim  Speed  Limit  of  SS 
miles  per  hour: 

(2)  the  number  of  violations  cited; 

(3)  the  penalties  applicable  (Including  loss 
of  llcenw.  assessment  of  points,  and  fines); 
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(4)  the  penalties  imposed  upon  convicted 
violators;  separately  for  the  calendar  year 
1974  and  the  first  quarter  (January  through 
March)  of  calendar  year  1975. 

(5)  the  impact  on  highway  safety.  Includ- 
ing the  impact  on  traffic  fatalities,  serious 
injury,  and  property  damege,  of  the  speed 
limit  requirement. 

(C)  Beginning  with  the  expiration  of  the 
6-month  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  State  shall 
file  .semiannual  National  Maximum  Speed 
Limit  Enforcement  Reports  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  each  House  of 
Congress.  Such  reports  shall  Include  the  type 
of  information  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  the  preceding  two  calendar 
quarters,  separately  reported  for  each  quayter. 

ENFRGY    CONSERVATION   THROUGH    VAN    POOLING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  414.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  which  shall  encourage  em- 
ployers to  provide  for  van  pooling  arrange- 
ments for  their  employees. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  In  carrying  otit  the 
program  specified  in  subsection  (a),  shall 
take  into  account  the  special  need  for  such 
arrangements  In  nonurban  areas  and  In  areas 
where  public  transportation  is  not  available. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out 
a  public  Information  program  designed  to  en- 
courage energy  conservation  In  transporta- 
tion throtigh  the  use  of  van  pooling  arrange- 
ments. In  carrying  out  such  a  program,  the 
Administrator  may  contract  for  periodic  ad- 
vertising space  and  broadcast  advertising 
time. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  van 
pooling  arrangements  for  use  by  executive 
agencies.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  for 
use  by  Federal  employees  in  locations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

( 1)  The  term  "van"  means  any  automobile 
(as  defined  In  section  501(2)  of  this  Act) 
which  the  Administrator  determines  Is  manu- 
factured primarily  for  use  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  not  less  than  8  individuals  and  not 
more  than  15  individuals. 

(2)  The  term  "van  pooling  arrangement" 
means  an  arrangement  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  employees  between  their  residences 
or  other  designated  locations  and  their  place 
of  employment  on  a  nonprofit  basis  In  which 
the  operating  costs  of  such  arrangement  are 
paid  for  by  the  employees  utilizing  such 
arrangement. 

(e)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress,  within  2  years  alter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  such 
program  and  any  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  change  in  Federal  law  to  encourage 
such  arrangements. 

USE     OF     CARPOOLS 

Sec.  415.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  encourage  the  creation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  use  of  carpools  as  a  viable 
component  of  our  nationwide  traitsportatlon 
system.  It  is  the  Intent  of  this  section  to 
maximize  the  level  of  carpool  participation 
in  the  United  States. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  dl- 
rectea  to  establish  within  the  Deoartment  of 
Transportation  an  "Office  of  Carpool  Pro- 
motion" whose  purpose  and  responsibilities 
shall  Include — 

1 1 )  responding  to  any  and  all  requests  for 
iniormatlon  and  technical  assistance  on  car- 
pooling  and  carpooling  systems  from  units 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  private 
groups  and  employees; 

(2)  promoting  greater  participation  In 
carpooling  through  public  Information  and 
the  preparation  of  such  materials  for  use 
by  State  and  local  governments; 

(3)  encouraging  and  promoting  private 
organizations  to  organize  and  operate  car- 
pool  systems  for  employees; 


(4)  promoting  the  cooperation  and  shar- 
ing of  responsibilities  between  separate,  yet 
proximately  close,  units  of  government  in  co- 
ordinating the  operations  of  carpool  systems; 
and 

(5)  promoting  other  such  measures  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
achieve   the  goal   of   this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
promote  the  use  of  incentives,  such  as  spe- 
cial parking  privileges,  special  roadway  lanes, 
toll  adjustments,  and  other  incentives  as 
may  be  found  admhilstratlvely  feasible  to  the 
furtherance  of  carpool  ridershlp  and  the  use 
of  mass  transportation  and  consistent  with 
the  obligations  of  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies which   provide   transportation   services. 

(d)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress of  all  his  activities  and  expenditures 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
Include  any  recommendations  as  to  future 
legislation  concerning  carpooling. 

(e)  As  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion's automobile  users,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  require  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, where  practical,  to  use  economy  motor 
vehicles. 

Part  B — Industrial  Energy  Conservation 
findings 
Sec.  451.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  large  consumers,  including  Industries, 
consume  a  major  part  of  this  country's  supply 
of  petroleum  products,  gas,  and  electricity; 

(2)  significant  energy  savings  can  be 
achieved  by  improving  the  energy  efficiency 
of  industrial  and  other  energy-consuming 
processes; 

(3)  ordinary  economic  incentives  have  not 
succeeded  in  achieving  maximum  efficiency 
in  energy  consumption  by  large  consumers 
of  energy; 

(4)  a  Federal  program  to  improve  efficiency 
in  consumption  of  energy  by  large  constm;iers 
of  energy  is  essential  to  a  more  adequate 
realization  of  the  i>otentlaI  for  energy  con- 
servation. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  452.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
( 1 )    The  term  "covered  process  or  equip- 
ment" means — 

(A)  kilns; 

(B)  reheat  furnaces; 

(C)  melting  furnaces; 

(D)  electric  motors; 

(E)  pumps  and  compressors: 

(F)  distillation  and  distillation  equipment; 

(G)  boilers; 

(H)  rolling,  drying,  and  pressing; 

(1)  smelthig; 

(J)  catalytic  reforming  and  cracking; 

(K)  turbines;  and 

(L)  such  other  process  or  equipment  as  the 
Administrator,  by  rule  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  designates  as  a  covered  process 
or  equipment. 

(2)  The  term  "guidelines"  means  the  speci- 
fication of  methods  and  devices  for  achieving 
the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  consumption 
of  energy  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  achievable  through  application  of 
the  best  available  demonstrated  technology, 
processes,  operating  methods,  or  other  al- 
ternatives for  maximum  energy  efficiency.  In 
determining  maximum  energy  efficiency,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  Into  account  the 
extent  to  which  the  application  of  the  guide- 
lines to  improve  energy  efficiency  would  be 
offset  by  an  increase  In  energy  use  resulting 
from  the  guidelines. 

(3)  The  term  "consumes",  "consumed",  or 
"constimption"  means  to  burn  or  otherwise 
vise  petroleum  products,  gas,  or  electricity  as 
a  fuel  or  energy  source. 

(4)  The  term  "barrel  of  oil  equivalent" 
means  that  quantity  of  petroleum  products. 


gas,  or  electric  energy,  which  contains  the 
same  heat  energy  as  a  barr^  of  oil  contain- 
ing 5.88  million  Btu's  of  heat  energy,  and 
shall  be  measured  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards which  shall  be  developed  and  prescribed 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  re- 
flect the  energy  consumed  in  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution. 

(5)  The  term  "facility"  means  any  fac- 
tory, building,  plant,  structure,  or  complex 
thereof. 

(6)  The  term  "gas"  means  natural  gas 
and  synthetic  gas. 

(7)  The  term  "petroleum  products"  doss 
not  include  refined  lubricating  oil. 

(8)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  a 
person  consuming,  in  manufacturing  indus- 
trial or  consumer  products,  at  least  the 
amount  of  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  per  year 
which  the  Administrator,  by  rule  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  designates  as  the 
minimum  amount  that  will  probably  be 
consumed  in  the  ensuing  year  by  each  of 
the  approximately  2.000  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  who  consume  the  most 
energy. 

(9)  The  term  "energy  efficiency"  means 
the  amount  of  industrial  output,  as  defined 
by  the  Administrator,  divided  into  the 
amount  of  energy  or  fuel  required  to  produce 
such  output,  in  each  class  or  category  of 
industry  as  defined  by  the  Administrator. 

(10)  The  term  "energy  efficiency  target" 
means  the  amount  of  Improvement  in  en- 
ergy efficiency  to  be  attained  by  each  cla.ss 
or  category  of  manufacturers  as  defined  in 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator which  shall  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  each  manufacturer's  energy 
efficiency  of  15  per  centvim  by  January  J, 
1978,  and  20  per  centum  by  January  1,  1981, 
in  comparison  to  such  manufacturer's  en- 
ergy efficiency  in  calendar  year  1972,  or.  if 
the  manufacturer  was  not  engaged  In  manu- 
facturing in  that  year,  the  first  calendar 
year  thereafter  prior  to  calendar  year  1975 
in  whlcli  he  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

ENERGY    EFFICIENCY    TARGETS    FOR    MAJOR 
INDUSTRIAL    ENERGY    CONSUMERS 

Sec.  453.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
energy  efficiency  targets  for  each  class  or 
category  of  manufacturers  determined  by 
the  Admhiistrator.  Within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  such  publication,  each  manufacturer 
shall  file  with  the  Administrator  a  plan  to 
achieve  in  his  manufacturing  operations  the 
energy  efficiency  target  specified  for  his  class 
or  category.  If  the  plan  would  not  achieve 
the  applicable  energy  efficiency  target,  the 
manufacturer  shall,  in  a  statement  accom- 
panying the  plan,  state  In  detail  how  much 
of  the  energy  efficiency  target  would  be 
achieved  under  the  plan  and  why  svich  en- 
ergy efficiency  target  cannot  be  achlevecs. 

(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  following  the  date  his 
plan  was  filed  with  the  Administrator,  each 
manufacturer  shall  file  with  the  Adminis- 
trator an  energy  consumption  report  setting 
forth  stich  data  and  Information  concerning 
the  operation  of  his  plan  during  that  year, 
including  data  on  energy  consumption,  prod- 
ucts prodticed.  and  progress  In  achieving  the 
energy  efficiency  target,  as  the  Administrator, 
by  rule,  has  prescrll>ed  for  the  manufac- 
turer's class  or  category.  Thereafter,  within 
90  days  after  each  succeeding  year,  each 
manufacturer  shall  file  an  annual  energy 
consumption  report  containing  such  data 
and  information  for  that  year.  The  Adminis- 
trator may,  by  rule,  require  such  Uiterlm 
reports  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  manufacturer's  progress  In  achieving 
and  maintaining  energy  efficiency  targets. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain    a   clearinghouse   for    Information 
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concerning   technologies 
and  Ideas  for  Improving  energy 
manufacturers,  and  shall,  to  thi ! 
extent  feasible,  assist  any  persoi; 
such  assistance  to  Improve  his 
clency  In  manufacturing 
meeting  energy  conservation 
Administrator  shall  coordinate 
under  this  part  with  ihe  energy 
activities  of  other  Federal  agencie  > 
local    govermnentE.    and    privat  i 
Nothing  in  this  sectior.  shall 
stltute  authority  for,  the 
disclose   any   Information   covered 
graphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  55S 
6.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The    Administrator   shall 
plans  and  reports  filed  with  him 
to  each  of  them  his  evaluation 
mlnation  as  to  whether  or  not,  oi 
to  which,  the  manufacturer  has 
is  making  satisfactory  progress  1 
and  maintaining,  the  energy 
applicable  to  the  manufacturer, 
erllciency  plans  and  energy  consi^i 
ports   filed   by   the   manufacture 
Administrator's  evaluation   and 
tlou  concerning  the  manufacture  • 
in    achieving    and   maintaining 
efficiency  target  applicable  to  hi 
available  to  the  public. 

(e)  In  determining  compUanc  s 
energy  efficiency  targets,  the 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 

(1)  changes  in   quality  of 
available  to  the  manufacturer; 

(2)  energy  content  of  ftiels  ava 
manufacturer: 

(3)  the  manufacturer's  utllizati|)n 
energy  and  b)-products   to  prov 
energy; 

(4)  the  mix  and  qualify  of  th« 
turer's  prodtict; 

(5)  regulatory    requirements 
State,  and  local  governments: 

(6)  other  factors  which  the 
tor  determines  are  relevant  to 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the 
ciency  targets. 

(f )  To  assure  compUance  witlj  t 
ments  of  this  part,  the  Adm 
thorized  to — 

( 1 )  require  any  manufacturer 

(A)  establish  and  maintain  suth 
make   such    reports,    and    Install 
maintain   such   monitoring 
monitoring   methods,   at  such 
such  Intervals,  and  In  such 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  and 

(B)  provide  such  test  data,  s 
reports,  and  other  information, 
mlnlstrator  determines  Is 
sary  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Is  complying  or  will  comply  with 
ments  of  this  part; 

(2)  at   reasonable  times  have 
entry  to,  upon,  or  through  the 
the  manufacturer  or  any  other 
which  any  records  required  to  be 
under  paragraph   ( 1 »   of  this 
located:  and 

(3)  at  reasonable  times  have 
copy  any  records,  and  Inspect  any 
equipment  or  method  required  u 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  as 
Istrator  deems  necessary. 

(g)  Any  person  who  knowlnglj 
gently  falls  to  provide  the  Inform  a 
scribed  In  regulations  Issued  by 
Istrator  to  carry  out   this  sectloi  i 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
addition,  the  court  is  authorized 
quest  of  the  Administrator,   to 
person  to  provide  such  infor 
Administrator,  and  any  failure  or 
comply  with  such  order  shall  be  i 
as  a  civil  contempt. 

(h)  The  Administrator  shaU 
tinning   evaluations   of   the 
made   by  manufacturev-i  In  achie 
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pliance with  the  energy  efficiency  targets  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  under  this  part, 
and  shall,  at  least  annually  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, a  report  summarizing  such  progress 
and  identifying  every  manufacturer  not  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain the  energy  efficiency  tai-gets  applicable 
to  the  manufacturer.  Its  owners,  and  the 
amount  and  percentage  of  Improvement  In 
its  energy  efficiency  that  could  result  from 
its  compliance  with  such  targets;  and  the 
Administrator's  recommendations  for  anv 
legislative  or  other  action. 

DISSEMfNATION-  OF  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
CriDEXINES 

Sec.  434.  The  Adminlstraior  ohall.  witliin 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tliis 
Act.  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  guide- 
lines for  the  efficient  use  and  conservation  of 
petroleum  products,  gas.  and  electricity  by 
any  facility  using  a  covered  process  or  equip- 
ment. The  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  as  technology  and  alternatives  change, 
revise  such  guidelines.  In  establishing  or  re- 
vising guidelines  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  follow  the  procedures  speci- 
fied In  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
economic,  environmental,  and  energy  effects 
of  any  .^uch  guidelines  or  amendment.s  there- 
to, 

FFFECrS  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  455.  Tlie  Administrator  shall  conduct 
continuing  evaluations  of  potential  loss  or 
shifts  of  employment  which  may  result  frona 
the  Administrator's  action  \inder  this  part. 
Including,  where  appropriate.  Investigating 
threatened  plant  cloe~ures  or  reductions  in 
employment  allegedly  resulting  from  achieve- 
ment of  the  energy  efficiency  targets  or 
guidelines.  Any  employe©  who  Is  discharged 
or  laid  off,  threatened  with  discharge  or  lav- 
oir,  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by  any 
person  because  of  the  alleged  results  of  any 
such  achievement  or  any  representative  of 
such  employee,  may  request  the  Adminis- 
trator to  conduct  a  full  investigation  of  the 
matter.  Tlie  Administrator  shall  thereupon 
Investigate  the  matter  and  may.  In  connec- 
tion with  such  Investigation,  hold  public 
hearings  on  not  less  than  5  days'  notice,  and 
shall  at  such  heprlngs  require  the  parties,  in- 
cluding the  employer  involved,  to  present 
information  relating  to  the  actual  or  poten- 
tial eflect  of  such  achievement  on  employ- 
meat  and  on  any  alleged  discharge,  layoff,  or 
other  discrimination  and  the  detailed  rea- 
sons or  Justification  therefor.  Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject 
to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  Investiga- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  make  flndlng.s 
of  fact  as  to  the  effect  of  such  achievement 
on  employment  and  on  the  alleged  discharge, 
layoff,  or  discrimination  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Such  report,  findings,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading-. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  rv  and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio   Mr.  Chairman, 


reserving  the  right  to  object^and  I  shall 
object  to  the  request  for  an  hour  and  a 
half— the  whole  title,  title  IV,  consists  of 
two  parts. 

Part  A  of  the  title  is  tlie  portion  whicli 
provides  for  the  reduction  of  gasoline 
production  in  the  United  States,  in  effea 
the  creation  of  a  gasoline  shortage.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  part  of  this  title 
deserves  at  least  an  hour  of  debate. 

The  other  part  of  the  title,  part  B.  in- 
volves the  reporting  by  all  industries  of 
size  in  the  country  of  all  of  their  energv 
consumption  practices.  That,  too,  is  a 
far-reaching  part  of  tliis  legislation,  and 
I  would  think  that  also  deserves  at  least 
an  hour  of  debate.  In  addition,  I  hasten 
to  point  out  that  there  are  14  amend- 
ments pending  to  this  title.  7  of  them  to 
be  offered  on  this  side  by  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr,  Dinceld  that  he  might 
revise  his  request,  either  as  to  tlie  lull 
title  or.  more  properly  perhaps,  as  to 
each  part,  to  the  point  where  it  would 
provide  2 '2  hours  for  the  full  title  or— 
and  this  is  what  I  would  prefer— 1  hour 
for  part  A  of  title  IV,  and  then  let  us 
dispose  of  part  B  of  title  IV  at  a  later 
point  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  if  tlie 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield,  I  think 
the  best  way  out  of  this  predicament  is 
for  me  to  object  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  I  do  so  at  this  time. 
I  will  propound  a  further  unanimous - 
consent  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  all  debate  on  part  A  of  title 
IV  and  on  all  amendments  thereto  eiid  in 
1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BAUM.\N.  Mr.  Chairman.  reser\- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  just  for  historical 
purposes,  does  a  Member  have  the  privi- 
lege of  objecting  to  his  own  request  when 
he  asks  unanimous  consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  consid- 
ered the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell^  as  con- 
stituting a  withdrawal  of  his  unanimous- 
consent  I'equest. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
an  excellent  idea.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  resen  ii- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

.^ME^DMEXT    OFFERED    BY    MR.   BKOWN    Of    OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

Amendment  offered  by  ifr.  Brown  of  Ohio: 
Pase  246,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  26  on  page  256,  and 
reni'.mber  the  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
strikes  sections  405  through  408  from  the 
bill.  This  Is  the  .so-called  mandatory  gas- 
oline allocation  program,  which  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "Long  Lines"  provision. 
I  am  most  sti-ongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
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gram  that  these  sections  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
7014,  would  create,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  my  amendment. 

The  mandatory  gasoline  allocation 
program  would  mandate  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  Emergency 
Petroleiun  Allocation  Act  to  require  for 
3  years  after  enactment  no  increase  in 
the  amount  of  gasoline  consumed  in  the 
base  year — 1973  or  1974,  whichever  is 
higher;  further,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  reduce  consumption  2  percent 
below  that  or  what  it  was  in  the  base 
years,  unless  he  found  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  prevent  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act. 

Also,  the  President  would  have  discre- 
tionary authority  to  even  further  reduce 
consumption  an  additional  1  percent  in 
the  second  and  third  years  after  enact- 
ment— or  a  total  of  4  percent  by  1978 
of  the  consumption  which  existed  in  1973 
and  1974. 

To  make  this  program  function,  local 
retailers  of  gasoline  would  be  authorized 
to  implement  limited  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  by  limiting  their  hours  of 
sale  and  operation  and  other  measures 
such  as  closing  early  in  the  evenings  or 
on  weekends. 

Finally,  the  President  is  also  given  au- 
thority to  essentially  run  the  Nation's 
refineries  by  mandating  how  much  of  the 
product  they  will  refine,  and  also  has  the 
authority  to  tell  people  in  the  petroleum 
industry  how  much  crude  oil  and  prod- 
ucts they  can  hold  in  inventory  and  when 
they  can  buy  and  sell  their  products. 

This  is  a  most  burdensome  provision 
involving  extensive  interference  in  the 
freedom  of  movement  Df  our  Nation's 
citizens.  It  would  literally  mandate  the 
types  of  long  lines,  tlie  experience  we 
had  during  the  gasoline  shortage  created 
by  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Arabs  to  short 
Americans  in  the  amount  of  gasoline 
available  to  them,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  for  this  Congress  to  mandate  that 
kind  of  shortage. 

Pi-ankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  votes  for  this 
provision  should  have  his  picture  on  the 
gasoline  pump  so  that  the  individual 
consimiers  can  know  whom  to  write  to  to 
thank  for  the  shortage  which  has  been 
created  for  them  by  this  legislation. 

Population  growth  and  economic  ex- 
pansion have  meant  a  predictable  4  per- 
cent increase  in  gasoline  consumption 
each  year  for  the  last  decade  so  that  the 
effect  of  this  congressionally  imposed 
gasoline  production  limit  would  be  to  ar- 
bitrarily cut  back,  within  2  years,  our 
available  gasoline  supply  for  consump- 
tion to  the  level  of  the  shortage  during 
the  woi-st  days  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 
Do  we  reaUy  want  to  do  that,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress?  I  think  there  is  a  se- 
vere question  about  the  prudence  and 
economic  sense  in  our  country  of  doing 
it,  but  there  is  no  question  about  the 
stupidity,  in  a  political  sen^e,  of  wanting 
to  do  that. 

If  Members  want  the  responsibility  for 
their  citizens  being  in  line  endlessly  to 
get  gasoline  on  a  first-come,  first-served 


basis,  then  go  ahead  and  vote  for  this 
part  of  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Members 
do  not  want  that  responsibility,  I  urge 
them  to  support  my  motion  to  strike  it 
from  the  bill. 

According  to  analyses  available  to  the 
committee,  the  result  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  405  through  408,  even  if  the 
President  was  able  to  find  that  he  does 
not  have  to  make  the  2  percent  reduc- 
tion, would  be  to  reach  the  shortage  level 
of  500,000  barrels  per  day  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourtii  quarter  of  1977. 
More  importantly,  by  the  middle  of  1976, 
we  would  have  a  shortage  of  more  than 
200,000  barrels  per  day,  so  that  although 
we  may  not  have  as  severe  a  supply  short- 
age in  the  next  year  as  we  had  during 
the  embargo,  we  would  still  be  facing 
quite  a  serious  shortage,  which  would, 
no  doubt,  result  in  much  lining  up  at  the 
gasoline  pump. 

The  American  people  are  consciously 
moving  toward  lowering  their  nondls- 
cretionary  consumption  of  energy.  One 
only  has  to  look  at  the  ads  in  the  media 
for  automobiles  to  see  that  new  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  fuel  economy.  We 
do  not  need  mandatory  Government  in- 
terference in  this  type  of  decision. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  attempting  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  try  to  point  out  one  thing, 
that  though  he  talked  about  section  405, 
which  does,  indeed,  have  to  do  with  the 
mandatory  gasoline  allocation  savings 
progi-am,  his  amendment  also  strike  sec- 
tion 406,  tlie  retail  distribution  control 
measures. 

Those  are  the  measures  that  we  passed 
in  the  original  allocation  act  because 
at  the  time  of  the  shortage  of  gasoline 
during  the  Arab  boycott  the  major  oil 
companies  seemed  to  be — and  we  had 
considerable  evidence  that  they  were— 
shorting  the  independent  retailers  so  as 
to  drive  them  out  of  business  at  that 
time.  That  is  possible  again. 

Recently  we  had  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  on  En- 
ergy and  Power  in  which  those  retailers 
appeared  again  before  us  and  told  us 
the  trouble  they  would  be  in  if  allocation 
provisions  were  removed. 

Section  406  permits  the  President  to 
establish  rules  governing  retailers'  pro- 
cedures for  carrying  out  voluntary  agree- 
ments concerning  hours  of  operation  and 
other  aspects  of  retail  operations. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Brown)  would  also  strike  section  407 
having  to  do  with  the  direct  controls 
on  refinery  operations.  This  is  a  very 
necessary  section  in  the  bill.  The  Mem- 
bers I  am  sure  know  that  the  refineries, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  do  what  they 
want  to  do,  can  either  satisfy  primarily 
the  demand  for  gasoline,  shorting  the 
demand  for  home  heating  oil,  and  for 
diesel  oil  which  the  farmers  use  for  their 
tractors  for  their  planting  and  for  their 
harvesting,  and  railroads  and  trucks  use 
for  can-ying  their  produce  to  market. 

We  have  had  some  evidence  that  the 
major  oil  companies  instead  of  putting 


some  penalty  on  gasoline,  a  product  of 
flexible  demand,  in  the  passthrough.  have 
actually  put  the  penalty  on  products  such 
as  diesel  fuel  and  home  heating  oil  with 
inflexible  demand.  Therefore,  the  prices 
of  those  products  have  gone  up  in  a  year 
by  125  percent,  whereas  the  price  of  gas- 
oline has  gone  up  only  85  percent. 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown)  would 
do  great  mischief  to  the  bill.  It  would  do 
much  more  than  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  indicated.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  see  imder  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ments why  he  did  not  strike  only  section 
405. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  reason  for 
striking  additional  sections,  as  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  clearly  knows, 
is  that  they  are  appUcable  to  the  gas 
shortage. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  may  be  true 
but  it  would  also  deny  to  the  agencies 
these  necessary  controls  if  the  shortage  is 
started  by  the  Arabs  as  occurred  the  last 
time. 
I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  necessarily  true. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  should 
be  aware  of  the  sections  which  would 
be  stricken  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown  ) .  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  pages 
66  and  67  of  the  report  for  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  what  is  involved 
here. 

The  bill  contains  a  gasoline  allocation 
savings  program  wliich  would  hold  gas- 
oUne  supplies  constant  at  the  level  of 
the  high  months  usage  of  1973  or  1974, 
whichever  was  the  highest.  In  addition, 
the  program  would  require  the  President 
to  reduce  gasoline  consumption  by  2  per- 
cent imless  he  foimd  this  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  goals  of  section  4(b) 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

The  program  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  he  found  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Allocation  Act,  to  reduce 
gasoline  consumption  an  additional  1 
percent  in  the  following  year,  and  an 
additional  1  percent  over  and  above  that 
in  the  succeeding  year.  This  program 
gives  the  President  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cretion. It  would  require  him  to  do  very 
little  other  than  to  hold  gasoUne  usage 
to  current  levels.  The  amendment  would 
strike  this  program. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
strike  certain  antitrust  exemptions  nec- 
essary to  pei-mit  the  cooperation  of  re- 
tail gasoline  outlets  in  terms  of  estab- 
lishing hours  of  operation  to  assure 
service  to  the  consiuners  at  the  retail 
outlets.  The  reason  this  limited  antitrust 
exemption  is  In  the  bill  Is  to  allow  the 
gasoline  retailers  to  decide  upon  hours  of 
operation  so  as  to  assure  gasoline  avail- 
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ability,  which  is  something  that  they 
could  not  do  were  it  not  fcr  this  very 
narrow,  limited  exemption. 

Furthermore,  the  amendrient  would 
eliminate  authority  granted  i  o  the  Pres- 
ident to  exercise  direct  cont  -ol  over  re- 
finery operations.  I  think  th  is  Is  a  ver>' 
important  section  because  during  the 
late,  lamented  energy  crisis  a  used  by  the 
embargo  with  which  this  1  lation  was 
afflicted,  we  found  that  reiners  were 
running  their  refineries  to  pn  >duce  high- 
cost,  high-profit  products.  e,en  though 
those  high-cost,  high-profit  products  at 
that  particular  time  were  in  surplus. 
Heating  oil  was  an  excellent  example  In 
point.  Refiners  produced  a  loi  of  heating 
oil  while  there  was  a  gasolire  shortage, 
and  there  were  long  lines  at  g  isoline  sta- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  X.  lere  was  an 
excess  of  heating  oil. 

It  was  also  true  that  during  that 
period,  at  certain  places  In  the  United 
States,  during  the  height  of  that  short- 
age, there  were  excesses  of  certain  kinds 
of  products  while  there  wiis  a  great 
shortage  of  other  kinds  of  products  In 
those  same  areu  or  In  nearby  areas 
which  were  connected  by  pip<  lines. 

Last  of  all,  the  bill  allows  :ontrols  on 
inventories.  That  is  a  very  essential  and 
Important  part  of  controllliu  the  whole 
of  the  retail  and  wholesale  (llstributlon 
system.  This  amendment  wjuld  strike 
that  particular  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  her  b  a  piece  of 
legislation  crafted  to  give  thf  President 
broad  powers,  not  just  to  handle  the 
matter  of  price,  but  to  see  U  It  that  he 
gets  rational  powers  to  coitrol  In  a 
rational  fashion  the  supplies  of  energy, 
particul£u-ly  of  petroleum,  throughout 
the  economy. 

The  bill  is  a  congressioni  1  program 
to  assure  that  savings  Ii.  gasoline, 
achieved  by  lessened  driving,  by  driving 
at  lower  speeds,  by  use  of  mc  re  efQcleht 
autos,  are  not  dissipated  by  he  aggres- 
sive promotional  practices  ol  major  oil 
companies.  The  bill  grants  a  rational 
pattern  of  rational  authorities  to  the 
President  in  order  that  he  mi  ,y  have  the 
largest  possible  discretion  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Nation  is  able  to  res|K)nd  to  the 
energy  crisis,  to  possible  f  uturi  i  shortages, 
and  to  the  possibility  of  another  Arab 
oil  embargo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that '  he  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chaim  lan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numb^  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  ;o  address 
myself  particularly  to  the  gasoline  al- 
location savings  program  which  is  con- 
tained In  this  tiUe  of  the  bll . 

For  many  months  we  havi;  been  told 
that  to  reduce  gasoline  consi.  imption  we 
must  chose  between  rationing  on  the  one 
hand  and  higher  prices  at  thi;  gas  pump 
on  the  other.  That  is  a  false  cnolce.  There 
has  always  been  a  third  alttmative. 

That  third  alternative  Is  a  gasoline 
allocation  savings  program  w  ilch  would 
provide  a  specific  level  of  conservation 
without  the  negative  Impact  o  ti  the  econ- 


omy and  the  equity  problems  involved  in 
increasing  prices  and  attempting  to  plow 
back  some  of  those  increases  to  person.s 
who  could  not  afford  them  In  the  first 
place,  and  without  the  spectre  of  long 
lines  at  the  gasoline  pump. 

An  allocation  program  which  cuts  back 
ansrwhere  up  to  8  or  10  percent  of  our 
current  use  of  gasoline  would  be  well 
within  the  parameters  of  a  program 
which  could  be  handled  without  individ- 
ual coupon  rationing,  which  could  be 
handled  through  the  existing  allocation 
system  established  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  and  the  States,  and 
which  would  reduce  uimecessary  dlscre- 
tionarj*  use  of  gasoline  without  undue 
inconvenience  and  without  unacceptable 
infiationary  and  recessionaiy  conse- 
quences. 

This  is  a  very  specific,  tough  conser- 
vation proposal  which  will  have  signifi- 
cant measurable,  and,  most  Important, 
predictable  conservation  impact.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  this  Congress  and 
the  Ford  administration  because  It  pro- 
vides real,  not  hypothetical,  conserva- 
tion. It  will  start  with  leveling  off  our 
consumption  and  reducing  It  by  2  per- 
cent. The  President  and  Congress  can 
adjust  that  figure  as  necessary.  The  key 
thing  Is  that  through  allocation  we  can 
decide  how  much  conservation  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  and  we  can  get  that  amoimt 
of  conservation.  Under  a  higher  tax  or 
higher  price  approach  we  would  not  be 
able  to  predict,  or  guarantee,  given 
levels  of  conservation  because  of  inelas- 
ticities of  demand. 

Under  an  allocation  approach,  we  have 
no  problems  of  collecting  and  recycling 
tax  money  back  through  some  compli- 
cated mechanism.  We  do  not  deal  un- 
justly with  moderate  and  lower  income 
people  who  cannot  afford  still  higher 
prices  for  their  gasoline  and  all  products 
affected  by  energy  prices.  And  we  protect 
the  economy  from  the  vmnecessary  bui'- 
den  of  still  higher  energy  prices. 

We  have  also  in  this  situation  an 
agency  which  already  has  the  necessary 
information  and  mechanisms  to  admin- 
ister the  allocation  program.  This  must 
be  one  of  the  few  times  when  we  can 
stand  here  asking  for  a  needed  program 
and  say  we  already  have  the  Informa- 
tion, we  alreadj'  have  the  mechanisms  to 
put  the  program  Into  effect. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  it  Is  essen- 
tial we  support  the  existing  draft  and 
reject  the  amendment  which  is  most  ill 
considered. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ChaU-mau. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
that  the  pixivisions  beyond  those  of  the 
mandatory  gasoline  shortage  In  the  leg- 
islation are  tied  to  that  mandatorj-  gaso- 


line shortage.  Some  of  those  provisior.s 
are  already  under  or  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. So  the  fact  that  they  are  stricken 
at  this  point  in  the  legislation  would  not 
have  a  bearing  on  those  which  exist 
through  continuation  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  FEA. 

In  the  additional  sections  they  are  tied 
directly  to  the  shortage  which  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  like  to  mandate  on  the  American 
people. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  that  the  fact  that  we  have  a  mas- 
sive bureaucracy  in  place  is  probably  not 
one  of  the  better  reasons  for  giving  them 
additional  authority  to  regulate  the  lives 
of  American  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  message  I  am  getting  from  some  of 
the  American  citizens  in  my  district  is 
tliat  tiiey  do  not  care  too  much  about  be- 
ing regulated  whether  we  already  have 
the  bureaucracy  In  place  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  create  a  new  bureaucracy. 

Tlie  bureaucracy  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  of  course  is  the  Federal 
Energ>-  Administration  which  at  the  rate 
it  is  going  will  in  anotlier  couple  of  years 
be  bigger  than  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  know  how  to  create  bureauc- 
racies all  right  and  the  way  we  enlarge 
them  is  to  give  them  authority  over  nec- 
essary shortages  so  that  they  can  ad- 
minister those  shortages  and  try  to  see 
that  everybody  suffers  equally. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  support  either 
tlie  bureaucracy,  the  creation  of  the 
shortage,  or  the  intention  to  use  an  exist- 
ing bureaucracy  to  administer  a  shortage 
w  hich  we  create  In  this  Congress. 

I  have  to  lu-ge  the  adoption  of  tliis 
amendment  to  strike  in  the  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  not  have  as  part  of  its 
rather  limited  record  the  creation  of 
those  long  lines  similar  to  what  we  had 
wiien  the  Arabs  created  the  shortage  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  decline  to  yield  vmtil 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
has  completed  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  think 
probably  a  simplistic  explanation  of  the 
problem  is  that  the  days  of  cheap  energy 
in  the  United  States  are  over  per- 
manently and  the  choice  we  have  is 
either  cheap  energy  with  none  available, 
or  expensive  energy  that  we  can  get.  I 
think  It  Is  just  that  simple.  If  we  w^ant  to 
stand  in  line,  write  in  the  PT  amend- 
ment; if  we  want  to  get  some  gasoline 
that  costs  a  penny  or  two  more,  it  will  be 
available. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  references  by  both  the  gentle- 
men from  Ohio  to  lines  at  gasoline  sta- 
tions and  to  the  Arab  boycott  and  Its 
impact  on  cei-tain  parts  of  the  country 
2  years  ago.  Are  the  gentlemen  aware 
that  the  parts  of  the  country  that  ex- 
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perlenced  lines  after  the  Arab  boycott 
suffered  from  15  to  37  percent  cutbacks 
below  the  allocation  levels  that  they  were 
supposed  to  be  receiving?  If  we  look  at 
the  States  that  had  dlfiBculty  then,  such 
as  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  we  find 
that  those  were  the  magnitudes  of  their 
cutbacks,  w  lille  other  States  were  getting 
more  than  100  percent  of  their  alloca- 
tions. The  2-percent  cutback  which  we 
are  considering  is  well  within  the  dis- 
cretionary range  which,  all  the  facts 
available  to  the  committee  show,  will 
yield  significant  savings  without — I  re- 
peat without — lines  at  gasoline  stations. 

As  to  the  further  arguments  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  I 
would  submit  that  the  American  people 
would  far  prefer  to  save  energy  through 
an  equitably  administered  allocation  pro- 
gram using  presently  available  informa- 
tion and  allocation  mechanisms  then 
they  would  wish  to  embark  on  either  of 
the  other  alternatives — the  nightmare  of 
a  rationing  system  with  Individual 
coupons  and  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy 
with  pervasive  enforcement  powers  or 
another  doubling  of  energy  prices,  which 
seems  the  only  policy  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown>  and  this  adminis- 
tration favor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
the  fact  Is  that  the  very  matter  of  ad- 
ministration by  the  very  bureaucracy 
that  has  administered  and  will  adminis- 
ter the  next  shortage  the  gentleman  will 
create,  tlie  fact  is  that  given  the  kind  of 
cutback  from  the  1973-74  levels  to  get 
to  the  8-percent  shortage  based  on  what 
consumption  would  be,  If  we  had  a  nor- 
mal growth  that  we  can  anticipate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  sort  of 
swallows  his  own  argument  when  he  says 
that  the  bureaucracy  creates  the  short- 
age. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher)  .  Tlie  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Brown)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  pro  temp>ore  amiounced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mi-.  Clialnnan, 
I  demand  a  division,  and  pending  the  di- 
vision. I  make  tlie  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Cliair  will  count.  Fifty-nine  Members  are 
iJiesent,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  wiien  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM    CALI.   VACATED 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  two 
Members  liave  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXITT,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  sliall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 


The  pending  business  Is  the  demand  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
for  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (dnnanded  by  Mr.  Browh  of 
Ohlo^ ,  there  were — ayes  27,  noes  31. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
1  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  150,  noes  239. 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 

rRoll  No.  5131 
AYES— 150 


.^nder&on,  til. 
-Archer 
Armstrong 
A£hbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Temi. 
BeU 
Bo  wen 
Breaiix 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberp 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawEon,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
ConJau 
Come 
Cougblin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.W'. 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Teun. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
English 
Erlenborn 
Each 
Fen  wick 
Findley 
Flowers 
Forsythc 
Prey 
Gibbons 
Gold  water 
Gonzale<r 


Abclnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anibro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
.\shley 
AuColu 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingbaui 
Blancbard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bollins 


Gradlson 
GrRssle3- 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hammer- 
schmidi 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mi'": 
Hlghtower 

Hill  18 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

.Tohoson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Tones,  Oklp. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindnes5 

Krueger 

Lagomai-siiio 

Latta 

Lent 

Ixjng,  La. 

Lott 

McCTory 

McColllster 

McDade 

McDouaid 

McEweu 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Montiiomer\ 

Moore 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

NOES— 2o9 

Honker 

Brademafi 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

CoUlns.  n. 

<3onyers 

Conn  an 

Cornell 

Cotter 

O'Amours 

Daniels,  N.,J. 

Oavia 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Den  I 


Passman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QuUIen 

xvCOS 

Reguln 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roncallo 

Rousselo'. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santlnl 

Saras  in 

Satterfield 

Schneebel  i 

Schulze 

Sebeltu.s 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Sbuster 

Smith,  Nebr 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Art-. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Synuns 
Taloott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wylle 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex, 


Derrick 

Dlggs 

Dlngel! 

Dodd 

Downey, 

Drinau 

Duncan, 

Early 

Eckhardc 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ci'.lif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fitbiau 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Giaimo 

Oilman 


,  N.V. 


,  Oreg. 


Ginu 

Goodiiu^ 

Greeu 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilion 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Ilarrlugloii 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hayes,  Inci. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechier,  W.  V.; 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzmau 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calij . 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteuir.cii'! 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalte 

Leggett 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Culii. 

Uoyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Maeuirc 


Mann 

Matbis 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mlkva 

MiUer.  Calif. 

MiUs 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchcli.Ma. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Morgan 

Mosher 

M0S.S 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Uiu^ha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

OTTara 

O'NelU 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

CalU. 
Pattisou, 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Pressler 
Pieyer 
Price 
Randall 
R&ngel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rodiuo 
Roe 


,  N.Y. 


Rogers 

Roouey 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Russo 

St  Gem '.dill 

Sarfoanes 

Scbeuer 

Schroeder 

Sell>erllu- 

Sbarp 

Slkes 

Simon 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  louii 

Solarz 

Spellmau 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
.Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Tbompsoji 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullmnn 
Van  Dee:  liu 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Walsb 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
Wilson,  Ttx. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wrtghi 
Wydler 
Tates 
Tatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 44 


.\udrews..  N  «.' 

Aspiu 

Bedell 

Broybill 

Burke,  Flii. 

Crane 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Esblemau 

Evins,  Teiui 

Pary 

FasceU 

Ford,  Tiiiii. 

Prenzel 


Hawkins 

Hebert 

Heinz 

Jeffords 

Landruni 

Lehman 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

Macdonaid 

Matsunaga 

Mezvlnsky 

MoUobau 

MoorheaU, 

Calif. 
Moor  head.  Pa. 


Obey 

Peyser 

RailsbKck 

Rhodes 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sisk 

Steed 

Stephens 

SuUivau 

Teague 

Vander  Jaet 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Y'oung,  Alaska 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annouiiccd 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFIRED     BY     MR.     ROCEFS 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Cliairnian.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Rogers:  Pago 
265,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  following: 

ASPHALT     ALLOCATION     AUIHOErTT 

Sec.  411.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  197.3,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ASPHALT       ALLOCATION       AUTHOBITV 

'Sec.  18.  (a)  The  President  may  amend 
the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  of  this  .^cr 
to  provide  for  the  mandatory  allocation  of 
asphalt  In  amounts  specified  In  (or  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  prescribed  by) ,  or  at 
prices  specified  In  (or  determined  lu  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by)  such  amendment  to  the 
regulation,  or  both. 

"  (b)  The  President  may  put  Into  effect  an 
amendment  promulgated  under  subsection 
(a)    of  this  section  which  he  finds  Is  ecu- 
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-■stent,  to  the  maximum  extent  piattlcable, 
vtrii  the  attainment  of  the  objectt^s  spec- 

.•d  in  section  4(b)  of  this  Act." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sec  Ions  of 
t    le  IV,  part  A,  accordingly. 


dii 


t  ading  > . 

consent 

ed  as 

that  I 

luickly. 

tion  to 

Flor- 


Mr.  ROGERS   (during  the  i 
Ml.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  the  amendments  be  consi 
read,  printed  in  tlie  Record,  anc 
may  be  allowed  to  explain  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.ie 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  is 
Ida? 

Thei-e  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chainna 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I 
s-ented  this  amendment  both  to 
jority  and  minority  sides  and  i 
understanding,  which  can  be 
that  they  are  agreeable  to  ace 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
to  correct  an  oversight  in  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act — it  is 
nicality,   but  one   with   great 
impact. 

The  Federal  Energj'  Adiiunis 
jillocation  and  pricing  authont 
the  act  presently  extends  to  ciiide 
and  to  refined  petroleum  produqt: 
fortunately,  the  bottom  part  of 
rel   which   remains   after   refinijig 
which  is  used  as  asphalt,  falls 
these  categories.  This  amendment 
this  gap  by  authorizing  the  President 
include  allocation  or  pricinc;  of 
in  the  regulation. 

Let  me  explain  w  hy  this  is 

We  passed  the  Emergency  Pe 
Allocation  Act  to  provide  tlie 
the  authority  to  act  to  minimize 
verse  impacts  of  shortages  and 
tions  in  petroleum  products.  We 
to  promulgate  a  regulation  to 
these  products  at  specified  prices 
provide  for — 

maintenance  of  all  public  services  li 
.  .  .  traivsportation    facilities    nud 
which  serve  the  public  at  large  i.  .  . 


ro  n 


nl  I  will 

Ivc  ^  e  pre- 

he  ma- 

is  my 

coiifirmed, 

epulis  this 

seeks 

Emfergency 

a  tech- 

Ijptential 

a  tion 's 

under 

oil. 

s.  Un- 

bar- 

and 

letween 

fills 

to 

asphalt 


tlie 


I  r 


te 


und  2r 


I  offer  this  amendment  to  Ovss 
tliis  purpose  of  the  Emergency 
leum  Allocation  Act  will  not 
trated  due  to  an  oversight  in  tli€ 
tions  section. 

The  fact  is  that  80  percent  o 
phalt    goes    into    road    construe 
maintenance.  We  have  ii.vested 
billion    in    1.7    million   miles   of 
roads.  More  than  90  percent  of 
paved  with  asphalt,  and  I 
tliat  there  are  no  substitutes  for 
for    maintaining    and    rt-pairinj 
loads. 

This  maintenance  and  repair 
dangered  during  the  shortages 
and  is  again  endangered  by 
creases  which  saw  the  cost  of 
cement  increase  from  $28  per  to; 
per  ton  in  the  last  year  alone. 

The  National  Association  of 
who  bear  primary  responsibility 
maintenance   and  repair  In   40 
have  expressed  their  concern 
situation,  and  support  this 
I  agree  that  we  should  not 
vital  public  service  open  to  the 
futiu-e   shortages   and    price 
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necessary. 

roleum 

President 

the  ad- 

djscloca- 

him 

illocat€ 

HO  as  to 


chiding 
."services 


e  that 
Petro- 
frus- 
defini- 


all  as- 
ion    or 

er  $93 
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are 

stand 
asphalt 

tJiese 


(  V 


tl  lese 


(•f 


as  en- 

1974, 

pfice  in- 

asphalt 

to  $90 

Cbunties, 

1  or  road 

States 

oter  this 

amei  idment. 

leave  this 

tl  treat  of 

in  ;reases, 


without  the  protection  which  tlie  Alloca- 
tion Act  affords  to  every  other  form  of 
petroleum.  I  urve  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  we  on  this 
.<:ide  see  no  objection  to  this  amendment 
and  think  it  is  very  desirable. 

We  had  it  in  the  original  bill  that  was 
vetoed,  but  it  was  in  a  different  form.  I 
cei-tainly  have  no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
V  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  R0GE:RS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brou  \  > . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cliairnian. 
as  long  as  we  are  going  to  have  an  allo- 
cation program,  one  of  the  items  which 
ought  to  be  allocated  would  be  asphalt.  I 
a.=;sume.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chauman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITERFD  BV  MR.  STAOOERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stalgihs:  Page 
26:i.  line  23,  in.sert  after  "contract"  the  fol- 
loAiiig:  ",  in  .such  amounts  as  may  be  op- 
pioved  in  Appropriations  Act~s.". 

PiVKC  265,  line  12,  strike  out  il»e  quotation 
mark*. 

P.ite  2ai.  in.iert  ajter  line  12  the  following: 

"iin)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
(ipprojiriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  payments  pursuant  to  contracts 
eiupred  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)(3)." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
I  niendment  is  offered  to  avoid  a  possible 
technical  violation  of  the  Budget  Control 
Act.  and  to  make  clear  that  the  author- 
ity to  i)urchase  is  .subject  to  .subsequent 
appropriations  acts  and  that  no  obliga- 
tion to  purchase  may  be  made  unless 
permitted  in  a  sub.seqiient  appropriation 
act. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, tlie  gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Adams)  has  requested  this  amendment 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  committee.  I 
believe  that  the  minority  agrees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offei-ed  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers'. 

The  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

Ar.tFNDAfFNT    OFt'ERnO    BY    MR.    COI.I.INS    OP 
TEXAS 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameii.dmeut  offered  by  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas: 

Page  273,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  16  on  page  282. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Do  I  undei-stand  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment to  title  B  or  to  part  B.  on  which, 
as  I  understood,  we  were  under  time 
limitation  for  consideration  of  amend- 
ments in  part  A.  and  we  had  not  yet 
gotten  to  part  B.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  debate  on  this 
amendment  does  not  come  out  of  the 
allocation  of  1  hour  on  part  A.  The 
whole  title  was  open  to  amendment.  This 
is  just  free  debate  outside  of  the  hour, 
and  the  time  on  part  A  will  continue 
to  be  limited. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Could  the  Chair 
inform  me  as  to  how  much  time  remains 
on  consideration  of  part  A? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thirty-five  minutes, 
and  on  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  im- 
prove and  facilitate  the  conservation  of 
energy  resources  in  America.  The  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  strike  tlie  duplica- 
tions which  are  written  Into  this  bill 
through  part  B.  America  objects  to  the 
cost  of  Government  escalating  while 
Government  efficiency  is  decreasing.  This 
is  because  Congi-ess  constantly  dupli- 
cates responsibilities. 

At  this  time  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Fedei-al  Energy  Adminis- 
tration both  have  an  energy  conservation 
progi'am  in  operation.  We  have  two 
Government  agencies  which  are  most  ef- 
fective in  conservation. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  lettfer  written  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Rogers  Morton. 
In  referring  to  this  duplicated  conserva- 
tion section  in  this  bill  he  said: 

It  burdens  government  and  business  with 
cumbersome  reporting  requirements  regard- 
ing fuel  use.  It  orders  the  setting  of  energy 
use  reduction  goals  v;hich  are  likely  to  In- 
crease the  pressure  for  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram; given  the  distortions  and  inequities 
created  by  existing  regulations,  another 
mandatory  program  will  not  serve  our  energy 
need.s.  Moreover,  the  ;speclfication  of  con- 
servation techniques  which  mu.st  be  u.sed, 
as  ordered  in  the  bill,  is  beyond  the  ability 
of  any  institution  and  will  probably  ditscour- 
a^e  technical  innovation  in  this  field.  Part  B 
also  takes  little  cognizance  of  indxistry'.s  cur- 
rent energy  conservation  etforts  which  have 
yielded  .significant  savings  to  date. 

Let  me  quote  furtlier  about  what  we 
have  today  accomplished  throi'gh  our 
pre.sent  conservation  programs: 

First.  The  Government  with  industry 
sets  energy  consen'ation  goals; 

Second.  Industry  regularly  reiwrts  to 
Commerce  and  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration regarding  its  progress;  and 

Third.  The  Federal  Government  offers 
its  support  and  technical  expertise  in 
helping  industry  achieve  tlie  goals. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Morton  points 
out  that  the  Commerce  Department  and 
FEA  have  excellent  conservation  pro- 
grams operating  right  now. 

Today  over  one -third  of  this  conserva- 
tion goal  has  already  been  reached.  With 
such  a  successful  program  now  in  exist- 
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ence  it  would  be  a  disastrous  mistake  for 
Congress  to  over  load  and  over  burden 
industry. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
v.hat  has  been  accomplished.  These  goals 
were  established  to  be  achieved  by  1980. 
In  the  petroleum  refining  industry  they 
hoije  to  be  able  to  improve  15  percent  and 
they  have  already  made  7,8  percent.  In 
chemicals,  where  they  hope  to  pchieve  15 
percent  savings  they  have  already 
achieved  7.5  percent.  In  alimiinuni  where 
they  expected  to  be  able  to  get  10  percent 
energy  savings,  they  have  already  gotten 
5.8  percent.  In  textiles  where  they  were 
going  for  15  percent  they  have  already 
reached  11.3  percent.  In  feed  manufac- 
turing they  wanted  to  achieve  15  percent 
by  1980  and  they  have  already  achieved 
19.5  percent.  In  canning  manufacturing 
they  hoped  to  achieve  15  percent  and 
they  have  already  achieved  17  peixent. 

Tills  bill  would  affect  industry  m  the 
day  to  day  operation  of  every  plant  in 
America  and  would  substitute  the  deci- 
sions of  Government  officers  for  the 
judgment  of  responsible  business  operat- 
uig  managers.  This  bill  would  have  FEA 
review  all  plants  and  rsport  on  an 
analytical  basis.  It  would  provide  that 
FEA  should  enter  the  premi.'cs  of  a  man- 
ufacturer to  inspect  records,  monitor 
equipment  and  monitor  all  methods.  The 
FEA  has  been  most  efficient  and  its  ca- 
pable administrator  Zarb.  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  tins  proposal. 

FEA  has  been  very  effective  up  to  tiiis 
point  because  they  have  worked  with 
industry  instead  of  overloading  business 
witli  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  burden- 
some regulations.  This  false  assumption 
that  Government  bureaucrats  have  more 
know  how  or  can  make  better  technical 
or  economic  decisions  than  experienced 
business  managers  is  unrealistic.  We 
know  how  the  Government  runs  the  Post 
Office.  Compare  this  to  the  excellent  ex- 
perience record  that  has  been  accomp- 
lished in  conservation  by  the  FEA  and 
Department  of  Commerce.  Since  the  FEA 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  both 
.«tate  that  they  do  not  want  this  addi- 
tional conservation  mandate  by  Con- 
gress, we  should  continue  with  our  pres- 
ent laws  and  not  create  this  third  tier 
duplication  Government  requirement.  I 
a-sk  that  you  join  me  in  my  amendment 
to  strike  all  of  this  section,  part  B  which 
covers  about  10  pages  of  detailed,  con- 
fused bureaucratic  regulations. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  could  we  act  on  tliLi 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  can  act  on  thi.s 
amendment  once  we  are  underway. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  absolutely  tlie 
lowest  common  denominator,  the  very 
severe  compromise  that  the  committee 
worked  out  and  a  great  many  of  us  felt 
was  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the 
very  significant  energy  savings  potential 
in  the  industrial  sector  in  our  use  of  oil. 
Some  40  percent  of  all  our  energy  is  used 
In  the  industrial  sector. 

FEA  testified  that  a  very  substantial 
15  to  20  percent  energy  savings  could  be 


achieved  without  any  substantial  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  witliiii  tlie 
industrial  sector. 

In  my  opinion,  these  ought  to  be  man- 
datory provisions  to  achieve  tliese  sav- 
ings. Tliis  bill  applies  only  to  the  2,000 
largest  industrial  energy  users.  It  does 
not  put  any  requirements  on  them  at  all 
except  to  demand  that  tliey  report  what 
their  efforts  have  been  to  meet  the  en- 
ergy savings  targets  that  would  be  estab- 
lished by  FEA.  The  only  compulsion  on 
them  is  the  publication  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  toward  achie\'ing  these 
targets. 

if  we  want  to  save  oil  and  prevent  the 
liigh  price  of  imported  oil  being  imposed 
upon  tlie  public,  tliere  is  no  better  way 
to  do  it  than  tlirough  conservation.  I 
think  tills  is  absolutely  ihe  minimum 
conservation  nieasm'e  which  ought  to  be 
asked  of  the  industrial  sector  where  such 
a  large  percentage  of  oiu"  petroleum  is 
u>ed. 

I  strongly  urge  liie  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Ml*.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  this  Congi'ess  is  un- 
employment. We  have  been  told  by  many 
of  the  usei's  of  industrial  fuels  and  petro- 
leum that  this  .section  could  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  employment. 

What  is  the  proof  the  gentleman  has 
that  by  not  knocking  this  section  out  we 
will  not  further  aggravate  the  problem 
of  unemployment? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  We  had  ratlier  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  no  company  came 
up  and  said  this  would  cause  them  any 
problem,  any  problem  whatsoever.  The 
FEA  testified  in  favor  of  this  provision 
and  stated  that  in  its  contacts  with  in- 
dustrj',  which  I  might  say  are  rather 
substantial,  15  to  20  percent  en- 
ergy conservation  would  not  cause  any 
unemployment  problems  or  cause  indus- 
try any  difficulty. 

In  point  of  fact,  due  to  the  very  vastly 
increased  price  of  energy,  many  indus- 
tries have  already  achieved  this  kind  of 
savings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  have  achieved 
savings,  but  does  the  gentleman  have  any 
proof  that  this  will  not  bring  unemploy- 
ment problems? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  proof  I  have  just 
presented.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion on  industry  with  respect  to  this 
action.  All  it  does  is  require  them  to  make 
the  endeavor  to  meet  the  targets  that  are 
set  and  to  report  on  the  progress  they 
have  made  and  whatever  difficulties  they 
may  have  witli  respect  to  meeting  the 
targets.  There  are  no  penalties  provided. 
No  industrial  firm  would  be  hurt.  No  civil 
or  criminal  penalties  apply  to  the  guide- 
lines set  by  the  FEA.  It  enables  us  to  get 
the  information  to  know  how  much 
energy  could  be  saved  In  the  industrial 
sector  and  the  problems  that  Industry 
may  have  with  respect  to  achieving  these 
targets. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  my 
colleague  has  convinced  me  that  this  w  ill 
solve  the  problems  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texus  'Mr.  Collins)  lor  a  iurtlier 
response. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  refer  to  page  279  where  they  say,  "To 

assure  compliance."  Anybody  that  has 

dealt  V.  ith  the  Government  knows  wliat 

to  assure  compliance"  means. 

They  go  on  with  what  it  require.,  to 
provide  such  test  data,  specifications,  re- 
ports and  other  information,  and  .so  on, 
and  they  use  the  word  "monitoring.' 

Then  the  bill  goes  on  to  say  to  pro\ide 
such  test  data.  This  requirement  will  rmi 
any  manufacturer  just  plain  nuts,  if  he 
is  not  already,  with  all  the  bureaucratic 
redtape  we  have  added  here. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  What  this  enables  us 
to  do  is  get  information  on  the  2,000 
largest  u.sers  and  that  is  essential  infor- 
mation if  we  are  really  serious  about  sav- 
ing oil. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  lequisite  number  ol 
words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  ha.'-, 
.stated  that  this  only  affects  the  top  2.000 
industrial  firms  in  America.  They  must 
file  reports  only  as  to  the  steps  they  are 
taking  to  meet  the  conservation  goals. 
The  attainment  is  not  mandatory.  It  say.s 
only  the  filing  of  a  plan  is  required.  This 
is  designed  to  put  the  largest  industrial 
consumers  on  record  as  committed  to  ob- 
tain greater  energy  efficiency.  It  ha?> 
nothing  to  do  with  employment.  If  there 
is  any  cuestion  about  emplo\Tiient.  there 
iiYO  proceedings  in  the  bill  to  re<iiiiro 
hearings  to  consider  this  matter. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  talked  at  .some 
length  in  the  committee  about  what  kind 
of  provision  there  should  be  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation  regarding  industrial 
conservation.  The  language  that  the  bill 
presently  contains  is,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Ottinger)  has  ex- 
plained, a  very  modest  effoit  in  tliis  di- 
rection. What  it  does  do  is  estabUsh  a 
savings  target  of  15  percent  toward 
which  large  industries  would  be  asked  to 
move. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Col- 
lins" suggested  that  the  present  law  al- 
ready provides  for  the  setting  of  goals, 
but  that  law.  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
does  not  provide  for  percentage  targets 
of  the  sort  provided  in  this  bill. 

Some  industries  have  already  cut  back 
energy  consumption  very  significantly. 
American  Cynamid  and  Ingersoll-Rand. 
two  major  corporations  based  in  north- 
ern New  Jersey,  have  energy  savings  pio- 
grams  which  have  made  cuts  of  10  to  20 
percent  in  energy  use.  But  the  fact  is 
that  most  industries  have  not  laimched 
such  programs.  The  figures  show  that  the 
cutback  in  energy  u.se  by  ordinary  Amer- 
can  home  owners  has  been  three  or  four 
tunes  great-er  on  a  percentage  basis  than 
what  has  been  accomplished  on  the  aver- 
age in  industry.  There  are  still  many. 
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many  industries  which  have  done 
nothing  to  make  their  energy 
efficient. 

The  gentleman  from  Califor 
RoussELOT)  raised  a  question  abi^ut 
ployment.  To  the  extent  that 
saved,  prices  to  consumers  can 
duced  or  return  on  investment 
increased.  Such  energj-  savings  w 
jiave  an  adverse  impact  on  jobs. 

This  target  program  for  indust 
erg>-  savings  is  not  mandatory 
time  when  all  Americans  are  bein^ 
to  coiisei-ve  energy;  it  encourages 
fair  sharing  of  the  conservation 
This  is  an  important  part  of  the 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  re 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chauman. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.     MOFFETT.    Mr.     Chain 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
made  by  the  gentleman  from 
sey,  because  historically,  nianj- 
the  siibconunittee  vott>d  against 
posed  amendment  tliat  would  hate 
niandatoiT   because  we   really 
know  the  impUcations  tor  o'oi" 
and  for  industry  generally. 

Second,  in  teims  of  adding 
layer  of  biureaucracy,  wliich  maHy 
do  not  intend,  I  can  tell  the 
tliat  after  voting  against  the 
industrial  conservation.  I  asked 
dustries  in  my  district— and  I  hate 
fairly  large  ones — to  let  nie  knov 
they  were  doing  in  tliis  area.  Thpy 
quicklj-  produced  repoits.  so  that 
the  reports  are  there  and  the 
being  made  by  industr>-. 

This  puts  Congress  on  record 
dorsing  that,  and  also  gives 
those  industries  which  have 
formed  as  best  they  could  to  raiie 
standards,  so  that  I  ui-ge  rejectioi  i 
amendment  offered  by   the  gei; 
irom  Texas. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  tluuik  the  yer 
from  Coiuiecticut. 

^h•.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr    Cha 
move  to  strike  the  requi-ue 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
out  to  the  committee  some 
in  this  particular  section  which 
league  from  Texas  is  trying  to  str: 
the  bill.  This  part  of  tlie  bill  is 
ample  of  the  kind  of  harassmen 
private  market  system  which  1 
wholly  unnecessary. 

The  claim  is  made  hei-e  by 
tnv  colleagues  that  it  does  not  ha;le 
da  ton'  features.  Let  me  read  somp 
language  of  the  very  section 
Iciigue  from  Texas  is  trying  to 
This  is  the  iruiocence  with  which 
proach    our    legislative 
many  times  and  include  language 
as  this,  which  in  fact  includes 
unnecessary  mandatory  feattires. 
like  to  Quote  from  page  279  of 

(f )  To  assure  compliance  witli  t 
ment3   of   this   part,   the    Adm.r.is 
tiuthorized 
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ittle  or  type  power  we  complahi  constantly  about 
more  giving  the  Executive,  and  then  we  turn 
around  and  complain  when  they  use  it. 
Let  me  describe  this  power  now  out- 
lined in  this  section  which  my  colleague 
from  Texas — I  think  properly — is  ti-yhig 
to  remove: 

(2)  At  reasomible  times  have  a  right  of 
entry  to,  upon,  or  through  the  premises  of 
the  mauufacturer  or  any  other  premises  in 
which  any  record.-;  required  to  be  maintained 
under  paragrapii  (l>  of  this  subsection  are 
Io:'ated; 

This  means  any  records  required  to  be 
maintained — total  access  to  the  property, 
and  right  of  entry  without  necessarily 
requiring  the  normal  court  proceedings. 
And  we  talk  about  protection  of  privacy. 

ivill  the    We  have  given  them  total  entry  to  prop- 
erty and  records  here. 

gentle-         Another  portion  we  are  trying  to  strike 
says: 

(g)  Any  person  who  knowingly  or  negli- 
gently fail.'!  to  provide  the  Information  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  Issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  line  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

When  we  provide  for  fines  of  $5,000, 
that  has  the  force  of  power,  and  we  all 
know  it.  So,  manj'  times  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  agents,  as  tliey  do  in  IRS  case.s 
or  tlie  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
or  as  we  found  in  OSHA,  these  kind  of 
powers  carry  the  weight  of  a  mighty 
strong  mandate  and  all  the  agent  repre- 
senting the  administrator  ha^s  to  do  is 
say,  "I  demand  this  or  that,"  and 
whether  he  has  the  right  or  not,  under 
the  law,  that  manufacturer  becomes 
fearful  of  that  power  whether  he  is  in 
violation  or  not. 

All  I  am  saying  to  my  colleagues  is 
that  this  is  where  we  get  in  trouble, 
when  we  give  these  kind  of  powers  and 
especially  when  we  give  the  powder  of 
rule  or  regulation  to  the  Administrator, 
such  as  this  part  which  my  colleague  is 
trying  to  strike.  So  many  times  his  rule 
and  regulation  power  is  always  carried 
far  beyond  what  we  intended  in  the  Con- 
I  gress.  I  thuik  that  my  colleague  should 
of  tell  me  what  kind  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  we  talking  about  here,  because 
we  know  what  has  happened  under  the 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Act  for  mort- 
gage.s.  The  powers  that  were  given  to 
HUD  have  been  used  far  in  excess  of 
what  was  uitended.  Now  in  many  cases 
the  cost  of  a  mortgage  has  been  in- 
creased by  $180  as  the  re-sult  of  rules 
and  regulations  that  we  never  intended 
but  W'hich  have  been  assumed  bj-  the 
Administrator. 

I  ask  my  colleat;ue  fiom  Nfw  York 
what  is  his  intention  about  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  to  accompany  this 
kind  of  languaae  which  Mr.  Collins  is 
tiyin".i  to  strike? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  liliid  to 
yield  to  the  f;entleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  only  mandator>' 
features  of  this  bill  are  mandatory  fea- 
we  arc  turcs  requirini;  information  to  be  given 
is  the    from  the  2.000  largest  energy  using  in- 
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dustries  with  respect  to  their  conserva- 
tion practices. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  this  Is  an  an- 
nual requirement,  is  it  not?  This  means 
more  paperwork  that  we  are  going  to 
foi-ce  upon  these  2,000  largest  energy 
using  industries. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  information  which 
I  think  they  have  at  the  present  time 
and  it  would  not  be  a  new  burden. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
Sicntleman's  comment.  I  do  not  have  all 
that  much  time.  I  will  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  in  just  a  minute.  But  let 
me  point  out  that  another  .section  that 
my  colleague  from  Texas  is  trying  to 
stiike  on  page  277.  It  says: 

.  .  .  each  manufacturer  shall  file  with  the 
Administrator  an  energy  consumption  report 
setting  forth  such  data  and  Information 
concerning  the  operation  of  his  plan  durhig 
that  year.  Including  data  on  energy  con- 
sumption, products  produced,  and  progress 
in  achieving  the  energy  efficiency  target,  as 
the  Administrator,  by  rule,  has  prescribed  .  .  , 

We  are  agaij^  turning  over  to  the 
executive  branch  power  that  we  are  not 
even  defining  what  it  will  be,  and  I  say 
this  is  where  we  get  into  trouble. 

Does  the  gentleman  disagree  with 
that? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousselot  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

And  if  these  industries  do  not  file,  they 
receive  a  civil  penalty.  What  is  the  gen- 
tleman's reply  to  that? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  reply  to  that  Is  that  it 
is  important  that  the  United  States  have 
the  Information  with  respect  to  possible 
achievement  of  energy  consei-vatlon,  be- 
cause that  is  the  most  significant  way  in 
which  we  can  save  on  consiunption  of 
excess  oil. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman'.^ 
assumption  is  that  industry  is  not  willing 
to  cooperate,  and  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  said  they  are  willing  to  co- 
operate and  they  are  in  fact  now  coop- 
erating. By  providing  more  than  ade- 
quate infoiTnation  of  the  type  needed. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this,  unlike  OSHA,  has 
specific  provisions  for  the  administrator 
both  to  establish  and  maintain  a  clear- 
ing house  for  hiformation,  and  "to  assist 
any  person  reque.stmg  such  assistance  to 
improve  his  efficiency  in  manufacturing 
operations." 

Thus,  the  FEA  has  the  express  duty  of 
assisting  companies,  not  just  on  enforce- 
ment roles.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  a  sit- 
uation where  we  are  forcing  the  industry 
to  do  anything  except  give  us  the  infor- 
mation on  which  the  Government  can 
make  sensible  assumptions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  that  lan- 
guage described  further  proves  that  thl* 
Congress  misundei-stands  what  It  does 
when  it  gives  this  kind  of  rulemaking 
power  to  the  executive  branch.  Time 
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after  time  we  have  seen  them  go  far  be- 
yond our  intent.  And  if  it  was  as 
innocent  as  my  colleague  from  New  York 
claims,  we  would  not  have  had  all  of  the 
problems  in  the  Nixon  administration 
and  the  misuse  of  power. 

I  believe  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
fioni  Texas,  is  right  in  saying  we  are 
delegating  too  much  power,  far  beyond 
the  intent,  and  witli  penalties  that  are 
too  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
w  ill  see  fit  to  support  this  Collins  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  wlio  believe  that 
any  regtilation  of  industry  automatically 
equals  overregulation.  In  this  instance, 
after  going  into  this  matter  in  some  de- 
tail with  the  industries  in  my  district 
dm'uig  the  August  recess,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  not  crying  wolf,  and  that  to 
enact  this  provision  is  simply  over- 
regulation. 

I  say  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  is 
not  needed;  and  second,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  set  up  any  sort  of  reporting 
system  that  has  any  real  meaning.  The 
result  is  an  unnecessai-y  and  costly  bur- 
den on  industry  and  the  taxpayer  which 
does  little  or  nothing  to  achieve  a  worthy 
end. 

It  is  not  needed  because  the  industry 
has  the  most  effective  of  all  pressures 
pushing  it  to  conserve  energy;  namely, 
economic  self-interest.  One  large  textile 
company  headquartered  in  my  district 
estimates  that  their  energy  cost  has  in- 
creased from  approximately  $2.5  milUon 
5  years  ago  to  over  $100  million  this  year. 
Needless  to  say,  they  are  doing  a  superb 
job  of  cutting  every  possible  energy  cost. 
You  can  hardly  find  your  way  around 
their  buildings,  they  are  so  dark. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  up  a 
meaningful  standard  for  any  indtistry 
where  the  product  mix  changes  rapidly. 
If  a  company  makes  the  same  thing,  day 
in  and  day  out.  then  there  is  a  basis  for 
comparison.  But  in  a  situation  like  the 
textile  industry,  or  the  chemical  indus- 
try, where  tlie  product  mix  changes 
rapidly,  with  different  energy  needs,  and 
where  there  are  often  production  cur- 
tailments— where  a  plant  runs  a  week 
and  closes  a  week — it  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  measuring  system  that  would  not 
require  100  computer  programers  to  fac- 
tor out  all  of  these  elements. 

As  for  the  laudable  objective  of  setting 
goals,  there  is  the  possibility  that  this 
would  be  counterproductive.  Goals  might 
be  set  unrealistically  low  because  of  in- 
dustry's fear  of  facing  penalties  if  they 
do  not  achieve  them.  Actually,  most 
heavy  industrial  energy  users  have  prob- 
ably done  about  95  percent  of  all  they 
will  be  able  to  do  by  cutting  back  on 
thermostats,  et  cetera.  From  here  on, 
sophisticated  process  changes — for  ex- 
ample, in  how  fabrics  are  heated — is  the 
area  where  more  energy  can  be  conserved 
in  the  future.  The  good  of  economic  self- 
interest,  rather  than  reporting  provi- 
sions, is  what  brings  change  here. 


So  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
because  I  believe  industry  is  presently 
responding  to  the  need  for  conservation 
and  is  reporting  the  results  achieved 
through  the  various  programs  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  While  the 
guidelines  to  be  developed  by  FEA  under 
this  section  would  be  solely  advisory  in 
nature  and  there  would  be  no  penalty 
against  the  2.000  largest  energy  consum- 
ing manufacturers  for  not  achieving 
ptiblished  targets  for  energy  efficiency, 
the  reporting  requirements  are  manda- 
tory and  carry  a  $5,000  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  failure  to  do  so.  With  industry 
groups  already  doing  a  good  job  of  con- 
serving and  making  voluntary  reports 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  this 
appears  to  be  an  added  burden  that  we 
should  not  place  on  these  businesses  at 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  recover  from 
a  most  serious  recession. 

I  would  like  to  comment  specifically 
on  one  industry  group  which  began  an 
early  concerted  energy  conservation  ef- 
fort. The  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute  which  represents  a  large 
number  of  textile  manufacturing  plants 
across  the  country  created  an  Energy 
Policy  Committee  in  November  of  1973. 
This  committee  immediately  launched  a 
program  designed  to  alert  the  industry 
and  its  1  million  employees  to  the  need 
for  conservation  and  to  work  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  programs  and 
policies  which  would  result  in  less  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  suppliers  of 
energy.  They  hope  to  achieve  energy 
independence  through  a  combination  of 
conservation  and  expanded  development 
of  domestic  energy  resources. 

The  rapidly  rising  costs  of  energy  man- 
dated such  action  by  the  industry.  An 
electric  yarn  mill  repoiis  that  energy 
costs  increased  by  98  percent  during  the 
period  of  November  1972  to  June  1975. 
A  finishing  plant  with  natural  gas  as  the 
primary  boiler  fuel,  coal  for  standby  boil- 
er fuel;  natural  gas  for  primary  process 
fuel  and  propane  for  standby  fuel,  states 
the  energy  costs  per  poimd  increased  by 
75  percent  during  this  same  period.  And 
a  major  towel  and  sheet  manufactm-er 
reports  that  energy  costs  per  pound  of 
product  increased  more  than  140  per- 
cent during  the  period  1970  through 
1974.  Energy  is  no  longer  a  relatively 
small  component  in  a  finished  product 
and  is  incentive  enough  for  any  com- 
pany to  make  the  optimum  use  of  pre- 
cious energy. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  problems  in- 
dustries would  have  in  meeting  energy 
eflBciency  targets  established  by  the  FEA. 
The  formula  used  by  the  textile  group 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  indus- 
try's conservation  program  is  based  on 
the  conversion  of  types  of  energy  used  to 
Btu  equivalents  and  the  amount  of  stock 
produced  expressed  in  pounds. 

This  makes  possible  a  determination 
of  the  Btu's  needed  iJer  pound  of  output. 
Using  this  formula,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Commerce  Department 
as  a  model  for  other  industries  to  follow, 
industry-wide  energy  savings  of  13  per- 
cent have  been  achieved  compared  to  the 
comparable  month  a  year  earlier. 


Howe\er,  when  the  recession  hit  in 
mid- 1974  and  production  declined,  the 
energy  eflBciency  ratio  declmed  as  well 
and  the  formula  has  shown  a  negative 
energy  eflBciency  ratio  since  October  of 
1974,  yet  the  same  energy  conservation 
measures  are  still  in  effect.  With  produc- 
tion increasing  again  in  June  of  this  year 
the  negative  ratio  is  practically  gone  and 
industry  believes  that  with  an  increased 
upturn  in  production  a  positive  gain  w  ill 
again  be  reflected. 

This  illustrates  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
curately measuring  energy  conservation 
on  an  industry-wide  basis  and  the  prob- 
lem is  further  complicated  by  changes 
in  product  mix.  As  market  conditions 
change  and  companies  or  the  industry 
switch  to  more  or  less  finishing,  their 
energy  use  per  poimd  of  production 
changes. 

In  spite  of  these  variables,  the  Com- 
merce Department  reports  that  the  tex- 
tile industi-y  improved  its  energy  eflB- 
ciency by  11.3  percent  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1974  compared  with  the  full  year 
of  1972,  and  the  feed  manufactming  in- 
dustry improved  energy  eflBciency  by  19.5 
percent  in  1974  versus  1972.  These  per- 
centages are  expressed  as  decline  in  the 
ratio  of  Btus  required  to  process  a  given 
amount  of  material  or  to  produce  a  given 
luiit  of  output. 

Do  we  need  to  enact  this  provision 
which  would  be  extremely  burdensome 
and  costly  for  both  the  taxpayer  and  for 
industry?  At  a  time  of  severe  criticism  of 
Government  regulations  that  sometime 
result  in  economic  distortions  and  par- 
ticularly w^hen  industry  is  cooperating  so 
fully  with  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
effort  to  .solve  our  energy  problems.  I  be- 
lieve not. 

I  intend  to  support  the  amendment  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 

P.^RLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiiy. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments  to  this  section 
that  I  intend  to  offer.  My  parliamentary 
inquiry  is  this: 

Must  I  offer  those  amendments  now. 
before  the  vote  comes  on  the  motion  to 
strike?  If  I  precluded  after  that  vote, 
assuming  that  the  motion  to  .'Strike 
fails? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  motion  to  strike  fails,  the 
gentleman  is  not  precluded  from  offer- 
ing his  amendments.  The  sections  woiUd 
still  be  in  the  bill,  and  the  amendments 
would  still  be  in  order. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  seven  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  has  ex- 
plained, far  better  than  I  could,  any- 
thing that  I  might  try  to  add  in  connec- 
tion with  this  proposed  amendment. 
However,  I  would  not  want  to  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  pointing  out  that 
there  is  no  way  that  the  opponents  of 
this  amendment  can  have  it  both  ways. 
ITiis  provision  of  the  bill  is  either  mean- 
ingful, or  it  is  not. 
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expression 
of  a  pious  wish,  and  that  therefore  It 

because  it 

does  not  do  any  harm.  I  do  nit  consider 
that  a  very  sound  basis  for   egislation. 

We  have  also  heard  tills  froi  i  the  same 
group  of  opponents  of  the  amendment, 
that,  it  does  give  the  Adminii  trator  the 
autliorlty  to  impose  niles  and  the  courts 
the  authority  to  impose  fines ,  but  that 
it  is  basically  harmless.  But  t  ley  do  not 
tell  us  what  good  it  does.  I  thli  ik  that  the 
biu-den  of  proving  the  need  lor  leglsla 
tion  always  falls  on  those  wljo  propose 
It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  pious  wish.  A  $10,00(  fine  Is  a 
right  substantial  deterrent.  W  len  we  get 


through  with  all  of  this,  al 


done,  according  to  the  oppone  nts  of  this 
amendment,  those  who  wani  the  lan- 
guage to  stay  in  the  bill.  Is  t)  see  to  It 
that  we  have  got  a  lot  of  paper  covered 
with  WTlting  and  stacked  up  sjmewhere, 
and  that  must  have  cost  somebody  a 
good  deal  of  money.  The  co;t  of  that 
Inevitably  goes  into  the  final  product 
because  the  public  pays  all  tiese  costs 
both  public  and  private  costs,  because 
there  is  no  other  way  industrs  can  Incur 
these  costs  other  than  to  havf  the  pub 
lie  pay  them. 

The  public  pays  these  costk  in  taxes 
on  the  governmental  side,  and  it  pays 
them  in  increased  costs  of  thje  product 
on  the  private  producer's  side 

This  bill  as  written  is  invol\tng  a  sub 
stantial  amount  of  costs  m  bath  direc 
tions.  According  to  the  testim  )nj'  of  the 
opponents  of  this  amendmen  ,  we  have 
not  achieved  a  thing  in  the  world  when 
we  get  through.  Is  that  not  abo)ut  a.s  fool 
Ish  as  we  can  get  ? 

I  was  in  Texas  yesterday  ani  attended 
my  Rotary  meeting  in  my  1  ometown, 
Waco,  Tex.  Of  all  the  sub,  ects  that 
members  raised  with  me.  there  was  more 
talk  of  the  utterly  unnecessaiy  paper- 
work imposed  by  the  Govemiaent  than 
there  was  about  taxation,  I  using,  or 
about  anything  else.  Everyone  seemed  to 
be  concerned  with  tlie  burden  of  paper- 
work 


The  people  who  oppose  th 
ment  say  that  they  want  lots  o: 
lots  of  paperwork — but  they 
us  what  they  would  do  with 
when  they  get  them.  They  say 
that  they  are  not  going  to  do 
except  just  to  have  you  file  a  lo 
work  in  some  warehouse  w 
bodj'  can  be  paid  to  go  over  1 
I  suppose  they  would  go  out 
middle  of  the  night  they  w 
power  of  this  section  to  break 
body's  office  and  try  to  see 
these  reports  conform  with 
think  is  proper. 

Members  of  the  House,  tlil^ 
not  make  sense  if  we  still  belli  (ve 
vate  enterprise.  It  Is  unsounp 
we  are  substituting  govenmi 
sions  for  private  decisions 
the  private  enterprise  system 
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duced a  great  deal  more  in  this  counti-y 
than  any  govemmentsilly  controlled  sys- 
tem ever  has. 

I  believe  our  private  enterprise  system 
works  better  than  the  Communist  con- 
trolled system.  Yet,  this  is  exactly  what 
the  Soviet  Union  requires  from  evei-y  In- 
dustry in  that  country.  They  require  re- 
ports. They  require  every  bit  of  the  stuff 
required  in  this  bill.  The  only  difference 
is  that  they  are  frank  enough  to  admit 
that  they  want  the  Government  to  make 
all  decisions. 

Of  these  companies,  of  the  2,000  that 
are  included,  there  is  not  a  single  one 
that  I  know  of  that  does  not  have  a  paid 
staff  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven 
engineers  who  do  nothing  except  work 
to  try  to  reduce  costs,  and  cer- 
tainly, energy  costs  are  the  most 
rapidly  escalating  costs  that  we  are 
faced  with  today.  Gasoline  which  has 
been  under  price  controls,  of  over  which 
the  Government  has  had  the  power  of 
control,  has  increased  in  price  by  100 
percent.  What  commodity  over  which  the 
Government  has  control  has  increased  so 
much  in  price?  Certainly,  any  Intelligent 
businessman  is  going  to  try  his  best  to 
reduce  his  costs. 

Now  we  say,  "We  do  not  want  your 
engineers  to  be  responsible.  We  do  not 
want  them  to  really  try  to  reduce  costs 
by  conserving  fuel.  We  want  them  to 
spend  their  time  signing  reports  to  the 
Government  agency  in  order  that  that 
agency  that  has  never  turned  out  an 
automobile,  that  has  never  produced  a 
yard  of  goods,  that  has  never  produced 
a  pound  of  steel  may  then  criticize  what 
our  producing  industry  has  done  and  tell 
us  just  how  the  great  white  father  in 
Washington  would  have  done  this  and  at 
what  cost."  Let  us  stop  this  foolishness 
here  and  now.  Let's  vote  for  the  Collins 
amendment  and  at  least  let  the  engineers 
have  some  time  to  really  work  on  the 
conservation  of  energy.  Let  us  not  make 
them  spend  more  energy  writing  reports 
wliich  the  supporters  of  this  bill,  them- 
selves, insist  are  meaningless. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  pui-poses  of  this  section  is  to  fa- 
cilitate exchange  of  infonnation  so  that 
the  conservation  practices  that  one  in- 
dustiT  has  instituted  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  industries,  and  by  dissemi- 
nation of  tliat  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
each  industi-y  can  be  helped  in  achieving 
savings  of  both  energy  and  money. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes, 
thus  sa\ing  the  taxpayers  just  a  little 
bit  of  hard  earned  cash  that  would  be 
needed  to  print  a  more  lengthy  state- 
ment. 

I  jusc  want  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  paper  that  is  going 
to  be  used  In  making  out  these  reports  is 


made  in  my  congi-esslonal  district,  the 
arguments  of  both  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  and  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  convinced  me,  and 
I  Intend  to  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins>. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  annoiuiced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  pi'esent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Sixty-three  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  "The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 


The  call 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

vice,  and  the  followuig  Members  failed 

to  respond: 

IRoU  No.  51 4  J 

Andrews,  N.C, 

Fraser 

Passman 

Aspln 

Olaimo 

Peyser 

Badillu 

Harsba 

Pike 

Bedell 

Hebert 

Rhodes 

Broomfleld 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rlegle 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo, 

Rose 

Burke.  Fla. 

Landrum 

Roybal 

Burton.  John 

Lehman 

Runnels 

Conyers 

Lu]an 

Selberllnt; 

Crane 

McClorv 

Slsk 

Daniel  son 

McCloskey 

Steed 

de  la  Garzii 

McPall 

Stephens 

Dell  urns 

Matsunai;u 

Stuckey 

Devlne 

Mezvinskv 

Teagite 

Diges 

Mllford 

Treen 

Drinau 

MoUohaii 

UdaU 

Esch 

Moorhead, 

Vander  Jayl 

Eshleinuu 

Calif. 

WUson.  Bob 

Evlns.  Tei>n. 

Mosher 

Wright 

Fan- 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Young,  AlRska 

Fisn 

Obey 
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Accoidingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  7014.  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  372  Membei^s  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resiuned  its  sitting. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottincer)  had  demanded  a  re- 
corded vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Col- 
lins'. 

A  recorded  vote  w  as  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  220,  noes  187. 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  515 

1 

AYES — 220 

Abdncr 

Beard.  Ter.n. 

Buchanan 

Alexander 

BeU 

Burgener 

Anderson. 

Berglaud 

Burleson.  Te\ 

Calif. 

Boggs 

Butler 

Anderson.  111. 

Boland 

Byi-on 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bowen 

Carr 

Archer 

Breaux 

Carter 

Armstrong 

Brinkley 

Casey 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Cederber; 

Ashley 

Broomfleld 

Chappell 

.\uCoiii 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clancy 

Bafalit 

Brown.  Ohio 

Clausen. 

Ba'iJnr<n 

Broyhill 

DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Cculan 
Conte 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.VV. 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshlem.an 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fithlan 
Flowers 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley- 
Hamilton 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hinshaw 
Holland 

Holt 


Abzug 
.\dams 
.^ddabbo 
Ambro 
.\ndrews, 
N.  Dak. 
.^nnunzio 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bradenias 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Collins,  HI. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 


Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Keich'.im 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

I.agomaisino 

Latta 

j^ent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

'^ong.  Md. 

Loti 

McClory 

McCoIlister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Myers.  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

O'Brien 

Patman.  Tex. 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

NOES— 187 

Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Drinan 
d\i  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Oilman 
Green 
Gude 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hill  is. 
Holtzm.m 


Randall 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rose 

Roush 

Rousselct 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

.Santiui 

.Sarasin 

Satterfieid 

Schneebeii 

Schroeder 

Bchulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

.Stark 

Smith.  Iowa 

bmith,  Nebr. 

.Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
.Steelman 
.Sieiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
.Siuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiaxler 
Treen 

Vander  Veeii 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
'.Vhitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Te.v. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yoxnig,  Tex. 


Horlon 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

.Jrffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Cniif, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

LaFalce 

Leggetl 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

McFall 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

MlnLsh 

Mink 

Mitchell. 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 


.  Md. 
,  N.Y-. 


,  Pa. 


Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OHara 

ONeUl 

Ottinger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Price 
Bangei 
Ren  S3 


Richmond 

Riegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Selberling 

.Simon 

Skubitz 

Solarz 

Speliman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 


Stratton 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson 

Tsongas 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wolff 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fia. 

Young,  Ga. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


Aspin 

Bedell 

Burke,  Fla. 

Crane 

Danieison 

de  la  Garza 

Fary 

Hebert 

Landrum 


Lehman 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McKay 
Matsunaga 
Mezvinsky 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Passman 
Roybal 

Sisk 
Steed 
Stephens 
Tea  sue 
Vander  Jagt 
Wilson.  Bob 
Young,  Alaska 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Heber:  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga 
against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for.   with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 
Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Lehman  against. 
Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Bedell  against. 
Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Danieison  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     ME.    BROVHILI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhill: 
Page  257,  strike  out  line  17  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  12,  Page  266,  and 
renumber  the  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

P.^^.LIAMENTARY    INQUIRY' 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  make  a  parliamentaiy  inquiry.  My 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  concerning  the 
time.  Does  this  time  come  out  of  the 
total  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was  about 
to  recognize  the  gentleman.  First,  I  will 
entertain  the  parliamentary  inquli-y. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  made  to  get  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  time  remain- 
ing on  this  particular  part  A. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are  35  minutes  remaining  on 
part  A  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  BROYHILL)  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
my  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
strike  the  language  which  w'ould  author- 
ize the  President  to  be  the  exclusive  pur- 
chasing agent  for  petroleum  from  foreign 
countries. 

Members  have  voted  on  this  issue  be- 
fore. When  this  issue  was  before  us  In 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  en- 
ergy tax  package,  the  Members  voted  to 
delete  this  language  from  the  Ways  and 


Means  bill.  I  am  asking  that  the  Mem- 
bers now  delete  this  language  from  this 
bill. 

I  mahitain  that  tills  would  not  produce 
a  significant  downward  pressure  on  the 
OPEC  prices,  but  only  have  the  potential 
for  creating  more  shortages  through  bu- 
reaucratic boondoggling. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  the  questions  that  I 
have  concerning  the  language  in  the  bill 
include,  first.  What  assurance  do  we  have 
that  the  OPEC  countries  would  cooper- 
ate with  such  an  arrangement? 

"The  OPEC  members  are  well  aware 
that  they  can  afford  to  boycott  the  United 
States  petroleum  market  far  more  read- 
ily than  the  United  States  can  forgo  the 
approximately  6  million  barrels  per  day 
of  crude  oil  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts imported  from  OPEC  countries. 

United  States  imports  in  1974  were  ap- 
proximately 6  milUon  barrels  per  day, 
while  the  OPEC  production  was  30  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  "Therefore,  the  im- 
pact of  a  unilateral  United  States  ini- 
tiative would  be  extremely  limited  on  the 
OPEC  coimtries  themselves. 

Another  question  that  I  would  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is.  How  do  we  know  that  these 
bids  would  even  come  in,  much  less  be 
competitive?  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  OPEC  countries  would  participate  in 
a  sealed  bid  system.  What  if  we  had  an 
auction  and  no  one  came,  or  what  if  we 
have  an  auction  and  all  of  the  bids  were 
the  same  or  identical? 

"The  premise  that  the  purchasing  au- 
thority that  w^ould  be  created  under  the 
language  of  this  bill  that  I  seek  to  strike, 
the  premise  that  the  OPEC  countries 
would  then  cut  prices  in  order  to  main- 
tain production  and  market  their  prod- 
ucts, does  not  hold.  Actually,  the  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  OPEC  countries 
have  been  shutting  down  production  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  been  rais- 
ing prices. 

The  OPEC  members  are  extremely 
sensitive  on  the  price  issue,  and  a  con- 
frontation on  prices  like  this  may  not 
necessarily  bring  prices  down,  but  merely 
act  as  a  way  that  would  consolidate  the 
position  of  the  OPEC  countries.  Putting 
political  pressure  on  the  OPEC  countries 
may  bring  them  closer  together. 

Also,  this  idea  assumes  that  there 
would  be  a  tilt  toward  a  particular  coun- 
try that  gave  a  favorable  bid  to  the 
United  States  in  an  auction,  but  what 
assurance  do  we  have  that  that  par- 
ticular country  would  have  the  necessary 
product  to  fill  our  needs?  Of  course,  there 
is  no  such  assurance,  and  we  would  only 
have  the  assurances  of  shortages  because 
of  not  enough  products  to  fill  our  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  maintain  that 
the  idea  that  is  contained  in  this  lan- 
guage is  not  technically  feasible.  Petro- 
leum purchasing  is  an  enormously  com- 
plex process.  Crude  oil  is  not  a  single, 
uniform  substance.  Refineries  also  have 
unique  requirements  for  individual  crude 
oil.  In  addition,  the  transportation  logis- 
tics are  very  complicated. 

One  could  not  assume  tliat  it  will  al- 
ways be  possible  to  deliver  crude  or  other 
products  from  the  point  of  origin  to  a 
given  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  now  pos.sess  the  compe- 
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tence  or  technical  expertise  t )  administer 
such  a  system.  The  only  way  to  beat  the 
OPEC  cartel  is  to  Increasel  production 
at  home  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  buy 
production  from  abroad.  The  only  way  to 
beat  the  OPEC  countries  is  to  increase 
production  at  home  and  to  Jevelop  new 
sources  of  energy.  It  is  high  ime  that  we 
get  on  with  the  job  in  that  w  ly  in  solving 
our  energy  problems  and  net  through  a 
bureaucratic  boondoggle,  as  jontained  in 
this  section. 

Mr.  DINGKT.T,.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendr  lent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  col  eague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Bkoyhill).  should  imderstaiid,  first,  the 
content  of  the  bill  as  afifected  by  the 
amendment,  and,  second,  th ;  content  of 
the  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  whj  rh  would  be 
stricken  by  the  amendmeni  ofifered  by 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  BROYHr.L)  provides 
that  the  President  may,  at  his  option, 
become  the  technical  purcha:  er  of  petro- 
leum products  from  all  fonlgn  nation.s 
that  would  sell  petroleum  products  to 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  substantial  body  of  broad 
academic  thought  which  is  of  the  view 
that  one  of  the  ways  to  de^  with  the 
OPEC  cartel  is  to  allow  the  'J  aited  States 
to  serve  as  the  technical  pur(  baser  of  all 
petroleum  products  which  wDuld  be  im- 
ported into  the  Nation. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  whi:h  would  be 
stricken  by  the  amendment  now  before 
us  would  allow  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  his  option  t  a  act  as  the 
technical  purchaser  of  all  petroleum 
products  purchased  by  the  United  States. 
The  reasoning  is  vei-y  simile.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  OPEC  carte! .  Everybody 
knows  it  Is  a  cartel.  They  iit  together 
and  they  agree  together  on  prices  and 
production  levels.  The  cartel  goes  to  the 
oil  companies  and  they  sar,  "Fellows, 
now  this  is  the  price."  They  control  al- 
most all  of  the  oil  in  the  woi  Id  available 
for  export  and  they  control  the  price  of 
almost  all  of  the  oil  in  the  world.  The 
only  way  that  we  can  break  that  cartel 
is  to  give  the  President  th<i  powers  to 
deal  with  It.  The  bill  says,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  you  find  the  situation  requires — " 
and  remember,  the  languag<  in  the  bill 
Is  permissive  on  this  point  " — you  may 
serve  as  the  technical  purchai  er  of  petro- 
leimi  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for 
all  petroleum  products  to  te  imported 
into  this  country." 

This  amendment  would  strike  that 
provision.  We  believe  the  an  endment  is 
a  bad  provision.  It  takes  very  valuable 
and  important  power  and  flesibility  away 
from  the  President  in  dealljig  with  the 
OPEC  cartel.  It  is  my  hoie  that  the 
House  will  reject  this  amerdment  and 
will  retain  the  grant  of  penn  ssive  power 
to  the  President. 

This  country  has  proven  1  o  be  rather 
a  toothless  sort  of  a  dog  in  dur  dealings 
with  the  OPEC  countries.  V'e  have  not 
had  any  power  to  deal  with  them  or  to 
control  or  restrict  their  maneuvers  \iith 
regard  to  price.  We  have  siiiply  had  to 
accept  what  they  have  demai  ded.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  the  enormous  disparity  in 


bargaining  powers  between  the  interna- 
tional cartel  composed  of  foreign  coim- 
tries  and  the  oil  companies  v.ho  must 
have  the  oil  and  who  must  pay  whatever 
is  established  as  the  price  for  the  oil.  One 
of  the  problems  we  have  had  is  that  we 
have  had  no  real  bargaining  power  in 
dealing  with  the  OPEC  cartel.  So  the 
committee  has  presented  the  House  with 
a  proposal  which  would  give  some  clout 
to  the  bargaining  power  of  the  President 
as  bargaining  agent  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  ratify 
the  action  of  the  committee  and  reject 
tlie  amendemnt. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill*  which  would  strike  section 
410  from  H.R.  7014. 

Section  410  would  add  a  new  section, 
section  17,  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  This  new  provision  would 
authorize  the  President  to  act  as  the  ex- 
clusive agent  for  the  pmxhase  of  foreign 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  basic  facts  about  this 
provision  which  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

First,  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
section  is  purely  discretionary.  Section  17 
would  authorize  the  President  to  act  as 
the  exclusive  agent  of  the  United  States 
in  piu-chasing  foreign  crude  oil  anc  pe- 
troleiun  products.  It  would  not  rec.uire 
him  to  perform  this  function.  It  would 
simply  provide  the  Chief  Executive  with 
a  mechanism  with  which  to  counter 
price  fixing  in  the  international  oil 
market,  if  he  determined  that  such  ac- 
tion is  warranted. 

Second,  this  plan  does  not  put  the 
Government  into  the  oil  business.  The 
authority  granted  in  this  section  Is 
limited  to  authorizing  the  President  to 
act  as  the  exclusive  purchasing  agent.  It 
does  not  extend  to  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  or  refining  crude 
oil  or  other  petroleum  products. 

In  fact,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  sell  any  oil  or  product  pur- 
chased under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion to  buyers  free  on  board  at  the  point 
of  purchase.  Thus,  the  role  of  the  oil 
companies  as  producers,  buyers,  trans- 
porters and  importers  would  not  be 
changed.  What  would  change,  if  the 
authority  were  implemented,  is  that  in 
order  for  foreign  oil  to  come  into  the 
United  States,  it  would  have  to  first  pass 
through  a  secret  market  offer.  This 
would  be  essentially  a  paper  transaction 
with  the  oil  physically  remaining  in  pri- 
vate hands.  The  operation  of  tills  mar- 
ket would  reduce  substantially  the  confi- 
dence that  the  OPEC  members  could 
have  in  each  other,  and  would  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  international  oil  companies 
to  apportion  production  levels  between 
OPEC  members.  It  should  encourage 
individual  oil  producers  to  cut  their 
prices  unilaterally  in  order  to  increase 
their  share  of  the  lucrative  U.S.  mar- 
ket, thereby  disrupting  the  unity  of  the 
OPEC  cartel  and  forcing  down  the  price 
of  oU. 

We  ha'.e  heard  much  discussion  here 


today  about  the  high  price  of  crude  oil 
and  its  impact  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. H.R.  7014  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
domestic  price  issue  by  establishing  an 
equitable  pricing  policy  for  producers 
and  consumers.  I  thorouglily  support 
this  elTort. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  believe 
that  our  efforts  to  restrain  oil  prices  to 
rea{>onable  levels  should  not  be  confined 
exclu-sively  to  the  domestic  front.  They 
should  also  be  directed  at  reducing  the 
excessively  high  price  of  foreign  oil. 

In  any  discussion  of  oil  pricing  poUcy. 
it  is  essential  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  world  oil  market.  The  current  in- 
ternational price  of  oil  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  traditional  free 
market  concepts  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  a  political  price  administratively 
imposed  by  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  do  not 
have  competitive  free  enterprise  in 
international  oil  today.  What  we  do  have 
is  a  cartel  that  has  fixed  the  world  price 
of  oil  at  an  artiflciaUy  high  level — a  level 
which  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
competition  or  cost  of  production. 

We  arc  all  aware  of  the  devastating- 
impact  which  these  international  oil 
prices  have  had  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. Yet,  we  continue  to  insist  that  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  about  the 
excessively  high  price  of  foreign  oil.  We 
remain  enslaved  to  the  dogma  of  past 
experience. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  widely  held 
assumption  that  we  must  sit  idly  by  and 
stoically  accept  the  artificially  high,  in- 
ternational oil  prices  that  have  been 
enriching  the  major  oil  companies  and 
straining  our  economy  for  the  past  2'j 
years.  These  are  steps  that  can  be  taken 
to  encourage  greater  competition  in  the 
international  oil  market  and  force  down 
the  world  price  of  oil.  In  my  view,  these 
steps  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 
Section  410  of  H.R.  7014  offers  one  such 
contingency.  It  should  be  retained  in  the 
bill. 

At  this  point,  let  me  direct  a  brief 
comment  at  those  who  feel  that  the 
present  world  price  of  oil  is  tolerable,  or 
even  desirable. 

It  has  been  argued  that  high  oil  prices 
are  necessary  as  an  incentive  for  in- 
creased exploration  and  for  conserva- 
tion. The  question  is  how  high  should 
they  be  allowed  to  rise  unchallenged? 

I  agree  that  we  must  reduce  wasteful 
domestic  consumption,  increase  invest- 
ment in  domestic  production,  intensify 
research  and  development  on  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  and  cut  back  on  for- 
eign oil  imports.  Yet,  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  needs  either  justify  or  require 
international  or  domestic  oil  prices  of 
ove.  $12  a  barrel.  Such  exorbitant  prices 
will  only  further  exacerbate  inflation 
and  recession  at  home,  creating  further 
disaster  for  the  economy  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

But,  even  if  one  believes  that  such 
high  prices  are  necessary,  for  whatever 
reason,  I  still  maintain  that  the  reten- 
tion of  section  410  Is  essential. 

The  international  price  of  oil  has  quad- 
iaii>led  In  the  past  2 ','2  years,  and  OPEC 
]ia,<  announced  that  it  plans  another  in- 
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crense  for  September.  Given  the  higlily 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  cuiTent  interna- 
tional oil  market  and  the  delicate  state 
of  the  American  economy,  doesn't  it 
moke  sense  to  provide  the  President  with 
i)archasing  agent  authority  in  the  event 
that  he  should  determine  at  some  future 
date  that  the  international  price  of  oil 
lias  passed  the  economic  tolerance  level? 

I  submit  that  it  does,  and  I  ui-ge  the  re- 
tention of  section  410  in  H.R.  7014. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  Uie  gentlemaji 
from  North  Carolina  >  Mr.  Bkoyhill  • . 

The  question  v.as  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man aniiounced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RF'ORDKO    VOTE 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ajes  146.  noes  254, 
not  voting  33.  as  follows: 


IKoll  No.  5161 

AYES— 1 40 

.\brtiior 

Ooldwater 

Myers.  In<! 

Ariderfeon  111. 

Goj;ifale7. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Andrew*. 

Goodling 

Nichols 

N.  Dak. 

Gradison 

Passman 

Archer 

Grassley 

Pettis 

Armstroiic 

Guyer 

Pickle 

Ashbrook 

Hagedoni 

Poage 

Bafalis 

Haley 

Priichurd 

Baumiin 

Ilamuier- 

Quie 

Beard.  Tenn. 

schniidi. 

Quillen 

BevUl 

Hansen 

Regnlu 

Boweu 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

Breau.\ 

Hastings 

Rlseuhoovtr 

BrowT.  0!iio 

Henderson 

Roberts 

BroyhUl 

Hlphtower 

Robinson 

BiKhanan 

Hillis 

Rose 

BurKener 

Hinshiiw 

Rousselot 

Burleson.  Tes. 

Hoi  I 

Runnels 

Butler 

Horton 

Ruppe 

Byron 

Hutchuisoji 

Sarasin 

Carter 

Hyde 

Satterlielti 

Casey 

.Tarman 

Schneebeli 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schulze 

Chappell 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Sebelius 

Clancy 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Clausen. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Shrlver 

DonH. 

Kasten 

Shuster 

Clawsou,  Del 

Kazeu 

Skubltz 

Cleveland 

Kelly 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cochrau 

Kemp 

Speuce 

Colllus,  Tex. 

Ketchum 

Stanton. 

Con  able 

Kindne.ss 

J.  William 

Daniel,  Dan 

Krueger 

Steelman 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Lagomarsiiio 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Derwinskl 

Latta 

Sjonms 

Devine 

Lott 

Toloott 

Downing,  Vn. 

McClory 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McColUstpr 

Thone 

clu  Pont 

McDonald 

Treen 

Erner^' 

McEwen 

Waggonner 

English 

Madigan 

Walsh 

Erlenborn 

Mahou 

Wampler 

Esch 

Martin 

White 

FlncUef 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Forsythe 

Milford 

Wliitteu 

Fountalu 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Freuzel 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Winn 

Prey 

Montgomery 

Wylle 

Puqua 

Moore 

Young,  Fla. 

Giiiboti-s 

Martha 
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Young,  Tex. 
1 

Abzug 

Bennett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Adams 

Bergland 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Addabbo 

Blaggl 

Burton,  John 

Alexander 

Blest«r 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Ambro 

Bingham 

Carney 

Anderson. 

Blanchard 

Carr 

Calif. 

Bloiiiu 

Chisholm 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Boggs 

Clay 

Auuunzio 

Boiling 

Cohen 

Ashley 

Bonker 

Collins,  111. 

AiiCoiu 

Brademii.s 

Conte 

BndiUo 

Brinkley 

Conyers 

Baldus 

Brodbead 

Gorman 

Barrett 

Brooks 

C'ornoll 

Baucus 

BroomfleUl 

Cotter 

Benrd.R  I. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Coughlin 

Bedell 

Brown,  Mich. 

D'Amours 

Ben 

Burke,  Calif. 

Diiiiiels,  N.J. 
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Dnvis 

Jones.  Ala. 

Press!  er 

Delaney 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Preyer 

Dell  urns 

Jordan 

Price 

Dent 

Karth 

Railsback 

Derrick 

Knstenmeier 

Randall 

Dickiiisou 

Keys 

Rangel 

Dig^s 

Koch 

Rees 

Dii'.gen 

Krebh 

Reuss 

Dodd 

LaFalce 

Richmond 

DowT.ey.  N.Y. 

Leggett 

Rlegle 

Driuan 

Lent 

Rinaldo 

Duncan.  Oiet;. 

Levitiis 

Rodino 

Esrly 

Litton 

Roe 

Eekhardt 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Rogers 

Edgi>r 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Roncalio 

Edwards.  Aln. 

Loiiii,  La. 

Rosenthal 

Edward.s.  CkVA 

Long.  Md. 

Rostenkowski 

Ellbeig 

McCormack 

Roush 

Eshleman 

McDade 

Russo 

Evdiis,  Colo. 

McFall 

Ryan 

Evans.  Ivirl 

McHuKh 

St  Germain 

Evins.  Te:r: 

McKay 

Santinl 

Fascell 

McKUiuey 

Sarbanes 

FfiiWick 

Mucdouald 

Scheuer 

Fish 

Madden 

Schroeder 

Plsher 

MagTiire 

Selbertins 

Flthiun 

Mann 

Sharp 

Flood 

Ma -Ills 

Slices 

Florio 

Mazzoli 

Simon 

Flowers 

Meeds 

Slack 

Flynt 

Melcher 

Smith,  Iowa 

Foley 

Metcalfe 

Snyder 

Ford,  Mi.  h 

Mevner 

Solars 

Ford.  Term 

Mikva 

Spellman 

Fraser 

Miller,  Calif. 

Staggers 

Gaydos 

MUls 

Stautou. 

Girtini'i 

Mlneta 

James  V. 

Ciilm?ir. 

Minlsh 

Stark 

Glnn 

Mink 

Stokes 

Green 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stratton 

Glide 

Moakley 

Stuckey 

Hal! 

Moffett 

Studds 

H«niiUcii 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

SuUivan 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Symlngwn 

Hannaford 

Moss 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Harktn 

Mottl 

Thompson 

Harrineto'i 

Murphy.  111. 

Thornton 

Harris 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Trailer 

HawkiKS 

Natcher 

Tsongas 

Haves.  Ind . 

Neal 

TJllman 

Hechler.  W.  Vu 

.  Nedzl 

Van  Deerliii 

Heckler.  Mi's-s. 

Nix 

Vander  Veen 

Hefner 

Nolan 

Vanlk 

Heinz 

Nowak 

Vigorlto 

Helst^wki 

ObcrsUir 

Waxman 

Hicks 

Obey 

Weaver 

Holland 

OBrieu 

Whaleu 

Holtznr.pii 

OTIara 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Howard 

Ottlnger 

Wlrth 

Howe 

Patman,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Hubbard 

Pattrfin,  N  J. 

Wright 

Hughes 

Patterson, 

Wydler 

Hungate 

Calif. 

Yates 

Icbord 

Patlison,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Jacobs 

Pepper 

Young,  Gu. 

Jeffords 

Perkins 

Zablockl 

Jenrette 

Peyser 

Zeferettl 

Johnsi>u.  Calif 

PUie 

NOT  VOTING- 

-33 

Aspin 

Lehman 

Slsk 

Boland 

Lujan 

Steed 

Breckiuruige 

McClOBkey 

Steiger,  Ari/. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Matsunagu 

Stephens 

Conlan 

Mezvinsky 

Teaguo 

Crane 

MoUohau 

Udail 

Dauielsou 

Moorhead . 

Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Gar/;i 

Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pary 

Mosher 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Hays,  Ohio 

O'Neill 

Young,  Alaska 

Hubert 

Rooney 

Landrvim 

Roybal 

So  tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEBEO  BV   MR.   SANTUfl 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

PARLIA^IENIARV   XNQUIRV 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  Chair  give  me  a  statement  as  to 
tlie  status  in  time  of  oui*  consideration  at 
this  point?  Are  we  still  in  tlie  considera- 
tion mider  the  time  limitation  of  title 
IV,  part  .\? 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Doe.-,  this  amend- 
ment address  itself  to  part  A.  title  IV? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  It  does. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  how  much 
time  remains? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Twenty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Twenty-five 
minute.s  under  the  time  limitation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\iner.dment  ofTered  by  Mr.  S.\vtini:  On 
p.iye  273.  after  line  4,  Insert  the  foUowlni:: 

COVCSNMrNT  VSE  OF  LTMOrSINFS 

S>-r.  416.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section: 

( 1 1    T  he  term  ■•llmotislne"  means  a  type 

6  vehicle  as  defined  In  the  Amendment  to 

luteriin    Federal    Speelficatlou.    Automobile. 

Sedans.  Issued  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 

miuistralioa,  December  1, 1974. 

(2)  The  term  "passenger  automobile"  hu.* 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under 
section  501  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Government  agency"  mean^ 
any  department,  ag«ncy,  instrumentality,  or 
authontr  ol  the  executive,  legislative,  or  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  or 
any  independent  agency  thereof. 

ibj  EKoept  as  provided  in  sul>c«ctiou  <ct 
a  Government  agency  may  not — 

( 1)  purchase,  hire,  lease,  cper.^ie.  or  mnin- 
tftiu  any  limousine; 

(2  I  employ  or  procure  the  services  of  any 
person  as  a  driver  for  a  single  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  C3ovemment  agency;  or 

(3)  ptiTchase.  hire,  lease,  operate,  or  maiu- 
laiu  passenger  automobiles  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  Govern - 
xneiit  agency  between  his  dwelling  and  hl.*^ 
place  of  employment,  except  in  the  case  of 
(A)  a  medical  officer  on  outpatient  medical 
service,  or  (B)  an  oflSeer  or  employee  en- 
gaged in  field  work  in  remote  areas,  the 
character  of  whose  duties  make  such  trans- 
portation necessary,  and  in  either  such  case, 
only  when  such  exception  is  approved  by  the 
hea4  of  the  Ooverrunent  agency  concerned. 
(c>  Subsection  (b)  does  not  apply  to  the 
purchase,  hire,  lea.se,  operation,  or  malnte- 
i\«nce  of— 

(1)  motor  vehicles  for  the  transportation 
of  Ambassadors  stationed  or  conducting  busi- 
ness abroad,  or  for  the  personal  use  by  the 
President,  and  one  each  for  use  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  head  of 
each  Executive  Department,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tics  of  the  United  States,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Whips  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  United 
States  Representative  to  the  United  Nation.--, 
or 

(2)  motor  vehicles  primarily  designed  for 
military  field  training,  combat,  or  tactical 
purposes. 

(d »  No  ofHcer  or  employee  of  a  Government 
agency,  other  than  those  referred  to  in  sub- 
Eeci.ion  (b)(3)(A)  or  (B)  or  subsection  (ci. 
may  be  furnished  a  passenger  automobile  for 
lUs  exclusive  vu>e  if  such  vehicle  is  to  be 
operated  by  a  person  oihei  than  such  oflicer 
or  employee. 

Mr.  SANTINI  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    SANTINI.    Mr.    Cha 
amendment  embodies  legislation 
has  been  introduced  by  nea^y 
bers  of  the  House,  from  both 
aisle.  It  would  limit  the  use  o 
driven  limousines  in  the  Fed^al 
ment,  and  would  restrict 
use  of  Government  vehicles 
employees. 

The  amendment  adds  a 
416,  entitled  "Government 
sines."  Subsection   <a)    defi 
sine,"  using  the  criteria 
GSA  for  the  so-called  type 
these  criteria  include  a 
weight  of  5,500  pounds;  a 
eight  cylinders;  a  minimum 
power  of  190,  and  a  minimu^n 
ment  of  450  cubic  inches, 
proved  this  specification  for 
agencies. 

Subsection   (b)    establishei 
rule  that  no  Government 
"purchase,  hire,  lease,  operatfe 
tain"  a  limousine;  nor  employ 
as  a  driver  for  a  single  oflBcer 
of  the  Government;  nor  allovr 
Government  automobiles  for 
portation  of  any  employee 
home  and  his  office.  This  las 
does  not  apply  to  medical 
patient  service,  nor  to  employees 
in  field  work  in  remote  areap 

Subsection  (c)  contains 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
may  be  used  by  Ambassadoi"^ 
abroad— although    I    under 
fewer  than  20  Ambassadors 
which  meet  the  technical 
limousines.  Cars  for  the  Derst)nal 
the  President  would  also  be 
well  as  one  limousine  apiece 
President,  the  head  of  each 
partment,   the  Chief  Justice, 
Ambassador,  the  Speaker  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of 
and  the  majority  and  minoi)ity 
and  whips  of  the  House  and 
broad  restrictions  would  not 
use  of  vehicles  by  a  Govemmfent 
in  the  performance  of  investigative, 
enforcement  or  intelligence  duties 

Finally,  subsection  (d)  w 
that  no  Federal  officer  or  emi^loyee 
er  than   those  mentioned   i 
previous  subsections,  may  be 
Government-owned 
operated  by  a  person  other 
employee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although 
ment  would  save  the  taxp>ay^s 
of  dollars  annually,  I  should 
that  it  is  primarily  an 
vation  measure.  Limousines, 
7  or  8  miles  to  the  gallon,  w 
away  from  the  Home  Loan  Btnk 
the  Consimier  Product  Safety 
sion,  the  Federal  Maritime 
tion,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
the  U.S.   Soldiers  Home, 
taries,  deputy  secretaries, 
retaries,    deputy    assistant 
deputy  under  secretaries,  and 
to  the  under  and  assistant 
would  lose  their  chauffeurs. 
The  amendment  would 
dozen  limousines  away  from 
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Service,  three  from  tlie  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  two  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  no  longer  will  of- 
ficials of  the  EPA  and  the  FEA  be  chauf- 
feured  around  hke  royalty  while  they  ask 
other  Americans  to  conserve  energy. 

In  all  cases,  these  limousines  would  be 
replaced  with  smaller,  more  fuel-effi- 
cient cars.  The  prohibition  against  driv- 
ing Government-owned  cars  home  at 
night  and  then  into  work  again  in  the 
morning,  will  take  a  tremendous  finan- 
cial burden  off  the  taxpayers  and  put  it 
squarely  on  the  highly  paid  bureaucrats 
who  have  been  using  these  cars  for  their 
personal  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Proxmire,  who 
originated  this  legislation  on  the  Senate 
side,  has  estimated  that  it  would  reduce 
the  number  of  gas-guzzling  chauffeur- 
driven  limousines  in  the  Washington 
area  from  800  to  27. 

Members  who  were  here  during  the 
last  Congress  will  recall  that  a  similar 
amendment  was  added  to  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act  which  the  Congress  passed 
last  year.  However,  President  Nixon  ve- 
toed that  bill  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the 
restriction  on  limousines. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
amendment  will  demonstrate  to  all 
Americans  that  Federal  officials  are  set- 
ting an  example  in  reducing  extravagant 
fuel  consimiption  in  this  period  of  energy 
shortages. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership  in  this  important  act. 
I  would  point  out  that  this  legislation 
would  save  roughly  tenfold  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  involved  in  the  much 
discussed  congressional  pay  adjustment 
that  we  passed  in  somewhat  d?vious 
manner  last  month.  That  gave  the  Con- 
gress probably  more  public  attention  than 
anything  else  this  Congress  did  tliis  year. 
I  did  not  agree  with  the  devious  way  it 
happened.  But  this  amendment  involves 
about  ten  times  more  savings  than  are  in- 
volved in  the  cost  of  living  adjustment 
raise  the  Congress  voted  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  limita- 
tions are  a  symbol  of  regency  and  nobil- 
ity, and  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  pass 
instead  a  symbol  of  austerity  for  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  a  worthwhile 
amendment,  one  we  can  all  support. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
am  in  great  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  and  com- 


mend him  for  the  amendment,  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  gone  into 
in  appropriate  fashion  with  appropriate 
hearings.  I  believe  that  Members  of  the 
Committee  might  not  be  fully  aware  of 
what  the  bill  does  in  regard  to  fuel  use 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  section  510  of  the  bill  at  which  we 
shall  be  arriving  in  due  course,  the  bill 
does  require  the  President  to  promulgate 
appropriate  rules  with  regard  to  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  other  acquisition  of  auto- 
mobiles by  all  executive  agencies  to 
assure  that  these  automobiles  will 
achieve  either  18  miles  per  gallon,  or  the 
average  fuel  economy  standard  applica- 
ble under  the  other  sections  of  the  bill. 
So  there  is  a  limitation. 

The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  amendment  would  not  significantly 
change  the  amount  of  gasoline  used  by 
automobiles  and  limousines  in  the  Fed- 
eral automotive  fleet. 

Beyond  this  it  should  be  understood 
by  my  colleagues  that  the  amendment 
does  affect  automobiles  of  certain  officers 
of  the  House  such  as  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  the  Secretary  of  the  House. 
The  amendment  affects  automobiles  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Ai-ms  of  the  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  does  affect  certain 
other  automobiles  which  are,  I  think, 
necessary  for  use  of  Federal  executives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  i-eason,  and  be- 
cause the  bill  already  deals  with  the 
question,  and  also  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  I  think  should 
be  handled  in  appropriate  hearings,  I  do 
rise  in  reluctant  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    WIRTH    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   SANTINI 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wirth  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Santini:  In  sub- 
section (b),  strike  the  period  at  the  end  of 
(3),  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ";  or  (C)  a  vehicle  regularly  used  by  a 
Government  agency  In  the  performance  of 
investigative,  law  enforcement,  or  intelli- 
gence duties,  if  the  head  of  such  agency  de- 
termines that  exclusive  control  of  such  ve- 
hicle is  essential  to  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  such  duties." 

In  subsection  (c),  strike  "and  the  United 
States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••the  United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  those  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  whose  personal  safety  is 
placed  in  danger  by  reason  of  their  duties, 
or". 

In  subsection  (d),  strike  the  phrase  "sub- 
section (bM3)  (A)  or  (B)"  and  insert  in  liexi 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(3)". 

Mr.  WIRTH  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  make  two  changes  in 
the  Santini  amendment. 
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First,  it  would  add  Federal  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  the  medical  and 
field  workers  who  would  be  permitted  to 
drive  Government  vehicles  to  and  from 
work. 

At  present  2.995  of  the  4.722  vehicles 
owned  by  the  FBI  are  maintained  at  the 
agents'  residences  during  nonduty  hours. 
I  should  note  in  this  regard  that  FBI 
regulations  strictly  prohibit  the  use  of 
these  cars  for  personal  business. 

The  other  change  would  permit  the  use 
of  assigned  drivers  for  those  officials  of 
Government  agencies  whose  personal 
safety  is  placed  In  danger  by  reason  of 
their  duties.  This  section  would  cover  a 
.small  number  of  officials.  Including  Wil- 
liam Colby  and  Clarence  Kelley,  w-hose 
bodyguards  now  double  as  their  drivers. 
Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment.  I  would  ask  that 
ii  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  SANTim> . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  sti-ike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  thei-e 
are  abuses  hi  tlie  use  of  Government  ve- 
hicles. We  have  seen  it  at  every  level  of 
Government.  We  know  that  tliose  abuses 
exist — Including  Instances  in  which  of- 
ficial vehicles  are  used  for  other  than 
official  business. 

We  also  know  tliat  it  is  costly,  unnec- 
essai-ily  costlj-,  to  provide  the  kind  of 
fleets  of  Goveiimient  limousines  for  Gov- 
ernment officials  which  have  become  all 
too  standard  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  av- 
erage people  throughout  this  counti-y  to 
make  sacriflces  because  of  the  economy 
and  because  of  energy  shortages,  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  defended  that  con- 
spicuous consumption  of  this  .'•ort  should 
be  indulged  in  by  high  officials,  whether 
they  be  appointed  or  elected. 

A  lot  of  us  drive  around  in  modest 
cars  of  somewhat  ancient  vintage.  What 
we  need  in  cars  is  sunply  a  utilitarian 
means  of  getting  from  one  location  to 
anotlier;  we  do  not  need  status  symbols. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  tl:ilnk  the  American 
people  would  be  well  sei-ved  if  we  agi-ee 
to  this  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Ciiaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  ;/entle- 
nian  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ientleman  from  New  Jersey  certainly 
•s.ueaks  well  when  he  says  we  all  know 
of  abuses.  I  know  when  we  were  sitting 
ill  hearings  on  one  of  the  energy  bills, 
tliere  was  a  large  limousine  that  carried 
some   witnesses   to   another   committee 


sitting  in  the  horseshoe  drive  at  the 
Rayburn  Building  with  the  engine  run- 
ning so  that  the  chauffeur  could  keep 
the  car  cool  while  an  official  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  was  testifying  before 
a  committee. 

I  came  up  here  and  pointed  it  out  on 
the  floor,  but  by  the  time  I  got  back,  the 
car  was  still  there  with  the  engine  still 
limning  and  the  window  rolled  down  be- 
cause it  had  gotten  too  cool  for  the 
chauffeur. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  very  good  point.  We 
all  know  of  such  instances.  Other  people 
in  this  country  have  to  get  back  and 
forth  to  work  by  public  transportation  or 
in  their  own  cars.  Government  officials 
should  be  no  exception. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I  mo\e 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  halfhearted  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like 
to  say,  having  read  the  gentleman's 
honest  effort  at  some  economy — and 
I  commend  him  on  this  expedition — 
I  wonder  why  he  feels  that  this  limousine 
austerity  should  be  fixed  upon  the  bu- 
reaucrats downtown  solely  and  that  the 
congressional  leadership  should  be  ex- 
empted. They,  too,  have  many  limousines 
which  guzzle  gasoline. 

I  calculate  that  there  ai-e  about  22 
different  limousines,  on  various  parts  of 
Capitol  Hill,  all  of  which  could  have 
their  windows  up  and  the  air-condition- 
ing running  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
door  here.  I  believe  that  each  of  tliese 
sumptuous  autos  should  also  be  covered 
by  this  austerity  amendment.  Tliey  hap- 
pen to  be  assigned  to  leadei-s  of  both 
parties,  not  just  of  one  party;  a  biparti- 
san austerity,  as  it  were. 

That  would  include  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill),  who 
miglit  be  better  suited,  for  economy  pur- 
poses, if  he  were  placed  in  one  of  these 
new  small  Chevettes,  at  a  great  saving 
in  gasoline  instead  of  a  Cadillac.  The 
taxpayers  then  would  know  that  the  ma- 
jority party  wishes  to  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Santini)  . 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chainnau,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes;  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  was 
just  going  to  say.  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  reference  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  that 
I  think  tlie  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mainland  (Mr.  Bauman)  might 
prove  to  be  a  dimensional  handicap  to 
the  gentleman  and  his  party,  and  I  think 
it  gi-ossly  unfair. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  thinks  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is  going  to 
comment  on  that  statement,  then  the 
gentleman  has  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

I  do  think  that  there  is  a  need  for  bi- 
partisanship here  and  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  applied  to  the  three 
branches  of  Government. 

I  note  that  tlie  amendment  excludes 


our  Ambassadors  abroad,  who  probably 
would  be  better  suited  to  ride  in  armored 
tanks  or  some  sort  of  armed  cars,  any- 
way. By  excluding  almost  all  of  the 
congressional  whips  and  leaders,  we  are 
going  to  set  a  very  poor  example,  as  us- 
ual, by  e.xempting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  application  of  a 
hardship  principle  which  the  gentleman 
^■eeks  to  apply. 

When  this  bill  passes  and  long  gas  lines 
form,  the  fact  that  these  congressional 
limousines  will  still  be  parked  out  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  will  definitely  not 
be  a  credit  to  us. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say.  I 
am  in  halfhearted  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, since  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
but  does  go  pait  of  the  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Jhe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offeiro  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Santini)  ,  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Santini »  there 
were — ayes  41.  nays  15. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEREB    BY    M«.    OTTINCER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OrriNctR:  On 
page  267.  In  section  412.  (a)(1)  (lUie  8i. 
change  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

On  page  268,  change  the  period  in  line  4 
to  ";  and"  add  a  new  subparagraph  (Di 
following  Un©  4  as  follows: 

"(D)  exchange  of  Information  from  one 
State  to  another  and  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults of  various  techniques  and  technologies 
used  to  reduce  per  capita  usage  of  energy. 
IncUidlng  supporting  date;  such  evaluations 
to  be  transmitted  to  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to 
other  States,  to  units  of  local  government 
and  to  the  general  public." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  at  the  request 
of  tlie  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  not,  unfortunately,  de- 
signed to  solve  our  very  great  financial 
problems  in  New  York,  but  it  is  designed 
to  help  all  States  to  achieve  with  their 
own  State  programs  energy  conserva- 
tion goals  and  to  help  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  infomiation  as  to  what  goes  on 
in  energy  consen-ation  fields  in  their 
State  and  oUier  States,  Federal  agencie."^. 
the  Congress,  and  the  public. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  trying  to  understand  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  at  this  point 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  amendment 
is  introduced  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
States  can  leani  how  to  run  their  fi- 
nances from  the  State  of  New  York  or 
whether  the  State  of  New  York  is  try- 
ing to  learn  how  the  rest  of  the  country 
handles  its  resources,  or  is  it  both? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  neither.  At  tlie 
present  time  the   $2  million  that  are 
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provided  for  State  conservaiion 
ities  amounts  to  approximat  sly 
per  State  which  is  really  a  fer 
quate  amount. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  other 
there  is  nothing  in  this  that  \rill 
the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No.  This  Is  a  serious 
amendment  and  the  gentleman  is  taking 
my  time. 

Mr.    Chairman,    this   woultl 
the  amount  available  to  th 
their  conservation  activities 
more  reasonable  figure  and 
money  to  be  used  for  dissemini  i 
information. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  tje 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the 
from  Mai-yland  insist  upon  His 
order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No,  I  do  not,|Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the|gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BV     MR 

Mr.  WIRTH.   Mr.  Chairman.   I  offer 

a  technical  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.   \tip. 

270,  Une  22.  strike  out  -{2)"  a^d 

lieu  thereof  "( 1)". 
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Mr.   WIRTH.   Mr.   Chainn 
puiely  a  technical  amendmen 
the  definition  of  a  "van"  to  mfeke 
sistent  with  the  other  definitions 
bill  as  to  a  "van"  as  capable 
between  8  or  15  persons;  as 
tion  currently  is,  the  definitioh 
and  the  definition  of  an  autom  Jbile 
be  contradictory  and  confusin  ? 
lates  to  the  "van  pool  amendii  lent 
was  accepted  by  the  subcomir  ittee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
the  purpose  of  the  van  poolins 
which  I  offered  to  the  conimjttee 
The  provision,  which  appears 
414,  authorizes  the  Federal 
ministration  to  develop  and  pujDlicize 
pooling  programs  for  employ 
out  the  country.  It  specifically 
that  these  programs  be  develo]  ted 
in  nonmban  areas  and  in 
public  transportation  is  unav 

It  is  our  intent  that  the 
van  programs  be  designed  to 
ticular  requirements  of  variou, 
sites.  We  expect  that  staff  anc 
will  be  made  available  for 
sultation   and   assistance   to 
who  desire  to  establish  van 
their  employees. 

Subsection   <  c  >  1 2  •    specifies 
pool  programs  be  developed 
executive     agencies.     These 
should  include :  First,  the  dev 
van  ix)ol  programs  under  the  s 
of  credit  unions,  employee 
or  other  coordinating  groups 
ond,  methods  for  using  Ctover 
tor  pool  veliicles  for  transpoijting 
muters  where  this  use  can 
through  fuel  savings  and  w 
cost  for  the  sei-vice  is  borne  by 
This  subsection  supersedes 
tions  against  the  use  of  Croveifiment 
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hicles  for  van  pooling  piuposes  which 
may  be  inferred  from  existing  laws  or 
Federal  regulations. 

Subsecton  (e>  directs  the  FEA  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  within  2  years  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  and 
recommend  any  changes  which  may  be 
necessary  to  further  implement  van  pool- 
ing. To  cari-y  out  this  subsection  it  will 
be  essential  for  the  FEA  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  legal, 
regulatory,  and  insurance  problems  which 
surround  the  use  of  van  pooling  on  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  necessary  that  model  ICC 
regulations  and  similar  State  and  local 
provisions  be  drafted  by  the  FEA  to  take 
account  of  multiemployer,  as  well  as  sin- 
gle-employer, van  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that 
this  legislation  will  help  considerably  in 
promoting  tihs  new  and  beneficial  idea 
in  commuter  transportation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  to  help  the  bill, 
and  it  does,  and  I  ha^e  no  objection  to  it. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  ^Mr.  Wirth  > 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFFBED    BY    MR.    BAUCUS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauctjs:  P.ige 
273,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following: 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION    TRAFFIC    STUDY 

Sec.  416.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  potential  energy  savings 
which  may  result  from  the  adoption  in  all 
States  of  a  uniform  traffic  regulation  which 
allows  a  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  to  turn 
right  on  a  red  signal  after  stopping. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  .shall  conduct  a  study  of  any 
safety  implications  relating  to  the  adoption 
in  all  States  of  the  regulation  specified  In 
subsection  ( a ) . 

(c)  The  AUmhiistrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall  each  report  to  the  Congress  and  make 
available  to  the  States  the  results  of  such 
studies  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  together 
with  any  legislative  recommendations  for 
change  in  Federal  la  a-  to  encourage  such 
traffic  regulation. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  you 
can  tell  from  the  amendment  as  it  has 
been  read  by  tlie  Clerk,  essentially  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  FEA 
would  make  a  study  of  potential  energy 
savings  if  States  should  adopt  traflBc 
regulations  providing  that  motor  vehicles 
be  able  to  turn  right  on  red  after  stop- 
ping. Presently  about  half  of  the  States 
in  the  counti-y  have  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, and  informal  studies  by  FEA  show 
that  there  is  a  potential  energy  savings 
of  approximately  1  billion  gallons  a 
year.  That  is  assiuning  about  600,000 
traffic  intersections  in  the  country. 

I  have  discussed  this  briefly  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown)  ,  and 
I  wish  to  inform  the  gentleman  at  this 
point  that  I  have  made  one  additional 
change  in  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  also  look  at  the  potential 
safety  implications,  and  the  Department 


of  Transportation  would  also  report  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  6  months. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  V/ashington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment.  Studies  that 
we  have  seen  indicate  that  just  allowing 
right  turns  on  red  lights  would  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  things  we  could 
really  do  in  a  short  time  to  save  energ>', 
and  the  gentleman's  perspicacity  in  this 
particular  instance  is  in  just  recognizing 
that  here  is  something  that  can  be  done 
now.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  one 
tiling  which  is  very  worthwhile.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  supiiort  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  v  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man for  any  move  that  would  try  to  make 
the  country  turn  right.  However,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, who  has  said  that  all  the  studies 
that  he  has  seen  support  this  concept, 
why  could  he  not  just  give  his  studies 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  so  that 
we  do  not  have  another  study  to  study 
the  Question? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  tlie  gentleman 
will  yield  f ui'tlier,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  get  the  FEA  to  provide  the  studies 
for  tlie  States  so  that  they  can  be  per- 
suaded on  their  own  to  adopt  the  right 
turn  on  the  red  light.  This  is  really  what 
we  are  after. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
oinendments  to  title  IV? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  Page 
■282.  after  line  16  insert  the  following: 
Impoit  Qviotas  on  Petroleum  Products  From 
Certain  OPEC  Countries 

■Sec.  456.  During  calendar  year  1976.  and 
each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  petroleum  products  which  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  Stales  from 
eacii  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(Other  than  Venezuela,  Iran,  Ecuador.  In- 
donesia. Nigeria  and  any  other  member  who 
did  not  participate  lir  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts boycott  of  1973)  may  not  exceed  an 
amoiuit  equal  to  the  daily  average  of  petrole- 
um products  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  that  country  during  the  first  six  months 
of  calendar  year  1975,  multiplied  by  365. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of 
title  IV  accordingly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  also  reserve  a  point  of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown>  reserve 
iioiiits  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
nom  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez*. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chaimiap.  the 
United  States  is  a  very  great  country.  It 
has  very  great  people,  and  at  all  times 
ill  our  rational  history  we  have  managed 
to  stick  together  in  times  of  real  adver- 
sity when  it  has  looked  as  though  we  had 
a  menacing  threat  making  a  common  at- 
tempt to  either  imperil  or  destroy  the 
well-being  of  this  Nation. 

But  at  the  present  time  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  victimized  by  an 
economic  blackmail  on  the  part  of  the 
>o-called  OPEC  nations.  The  most  im- 
portant shigle  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  re- 
move the  effectiveness  of  an  oil  embargo, 
such  as  is  represented  in  this  amendment 
I  am  offering  to  the  Hou5:e.  That  means 
e  should  adopt  amendments  such  as  I 
lun  proposing  that  would  deny  additional 
markets  in  the  United  States  to  coim- 
tries  that  boycotted  our  country  in  1973. 
We  ought  not  reward  those  who  have 
conducted  economic  warfare  against  us. 
point  Of  OF.nra 

Tlic  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  insist  on  Iiis  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  uill 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  title 
of  the  amendment  is  "Import  Quotas  on 
Petroleum  Products  From  Certain  OPEC 
Countries."  The  bill  does  not  provide  im- 
port quotas.  The  bUl  does  direct  the 
President  to  use,  however,  certain  au- 
thorities which  he  has  in  connection 
^\1tll  other  statutes  imder  subparagraph 
'b)  in  line  17  of  page  249,  but,  as  the 
Chair  will  observe,  that  Is  only  a  direc- 
tion to  Uie  President  to  use  certain 
powers  which  he  has  in  coimection  with 
controlling  domestic  consumption  of  pe- 
troleum products. 

Here  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
fc'ood  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  he  is  a  distinguished  and  able  and 
valuable  Member  of  this  body  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect  and  affection,  does 
lequire  the  imposition  of  import  quotas. 

First  of  all.  it  is  offered  I  believe  at 
the  wiong  place  in  the  bill  and,  second 
of  all,  it  is  a  proposal  which  is  not  prop- 
erly in  the  bill  since  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has  no 
Huisdiction  to  impose  import  quotas. 
tliat  lying  imdcr  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Also,  since  this  is  an  amendment  of 
"hich  the  Members  coiild  not  rea.-onably 
;ind  logically  have  been  apprised  as  re- 
duircd  by  the  imles  of  the  House  from  the 
title  of  the  legislation  no^v  before  the 
Hou.se  and  although  I  have  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  purposes  and  Koals  of  the 
sieutleman,  I  have  to  point  out,  never- 
theless, the  question  Ir  not  a  question 
which  could  or  should  properly  be  de- 
':ided  by  the  Committee  at  this  time  un- 
cier  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  ger.tlenian 
!iom  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
;^oint  of  order  at  this  time? 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  if  the  Chair  is  willing,  I  would 
prefer  to  have  the  double  barrage  on  the 
points  of  order  at  this  time  and  then  let 
me  deal  with  the  points  of  order  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  pursue  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BROWN  ol  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  as  it  pains  me  to  barrage  the 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  my  point  of 
order  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  Chairman,  quotas  are  not  addressed 
in  this  legislation,  nor  should  they  be 
because  this  legislation  stems  from  tlie 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  while  import  quotas  are  as- 
signed under  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  For 
that  reason  I  think  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  much 
as  I  admire  him.  is  nongermane  to  this 
legi-slation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  raise  a  parliamentary  inquiry  at  tills 
lioint? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
the  interpretation  of  the  Chair  that 
the  objections  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  amount  to  an  objection  on 
account  of  lack  of  germaneness?  Is  tliis 
t)ie  issue? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tliat  is  the  Chair's 
understanding  of  the  points  of  order 
made  by  each  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  that  event.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chair  to  Deschler"s  Pro- 
cedure, on  page  374,  citation  5.17  In 
which  it  is  held  very  clearly  and  most 
emphatically : 

To  a  text  seeking  to  accomplish  a  broad 
purpose  by  a  method  leas  detailed  in  its  pro- 
visions, an  amendment  more  definitive  but 
relating  to  the  same  purpose  Implicit  In  the 
committee's  approach  was  held  germane. 

The  Murpose  of  tlie  bill  is  to  increase 
domestic  supply,  conserving  and  man- 
aging energy  demand,  and  to  establish 
standby  programs  for  minimizing  this 
Nation's  vulnerability  to  major  interrup- 
tions In  the  supply  of  petroleum  Imports. 

My  amendment  is  more  definitive  in 
tlifit  it  provides  through  import  quotas 
a  means  to  encourape  conservation. 
\^hich  is  directly  related  to  the  broad 
l)Uipo.se  of  this  bill. 

Now,  in  addition,  the  gentleman  is 
aiKuiny  what  I  think  is  improper  in  his 
point  of  order.  The  gentleman  is  raising 
the  point  of  committee  jurisdiction.  The 
gentleman  says  that  this  Is  not  a  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee  that  has  this  bill  here. 

Well,  I  want  to  refer  the  Chair  to 
page  369  of  Deschler's  Procedures,  cita- 
tion 416,  which  states  that  committee 
jurisdiction  is  not  the  exclusive  or  the 
ab.solute  test  of  germaneness. 

So  I  feel  that  based  on  Deschier'.s  bible 
of  procedure  in  our  House,  my  amend- 
ment is  not  only  germane,  it  is  timely.  It 
is  proper  and  it  is  in  order  with  what 


we  are  debating  as  the  general  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  legislation  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  gentlerr.an  from  Ohio  have  made 
points  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  replies  with 
two  citations  from  Descliler's  Procedures, 
which  appear  to  be  to  the  point,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  are  not  pre- 
cisely on  the  specific  point.  There  is  not 
in  this  title  of  the  bill,  at  least  the  Chair 
is  unable  to  find  a  specific  imposition 
of  general  import  quotas  on  all  petroleum 
products.  There  is  not  any  specific  im- 
position of  general  import  quotas. 

Furthei-more,  the  Chair  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  in  this  particular  case  it  is  per- 
thient  that  the  matter  in  tlie  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  properly  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  Committee  ou 
Ways  and  Means,  rather  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  InteiT.tate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Therefore,  on  these  grounds,  relatively 
narrow  grounds,  the  Chair  rules  that  the 
l)oints  of  order  are  valid  and  rules  that 
the  amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  C'est  la  guerre. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  furthtr 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

parliamfntary  iNQrrRY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaiinvan. 
I  rise  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquirv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentarv'  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  relates  to  the 
status  at  which  we  find  ourselves  now. 
Do  I  properly  understand  that  the  time 
limitation  of  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  title  IV,  part  A,  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  if  there  are  further  amend- 
ments to  title  IV,  part  A.  those  amend- 
ments could  be  introduced,  but  not  de- 
bated; is  that  the  status  with  reference 
to  part  A? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  could  be  of- 
fered, but  not  debated,  unless  they  are 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  At  which  point 
they  would  have  the  usual  5  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  theie  is  at 
this  point  no  limitation  on  amendments 
that  would  be  appropriate  to  title  IV, 
part  B;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  My  undcr.st  indint; 
IS  that  part  B  has  been  stricken  in  its 
entirety  and.  therefore,  there  i.s  nothinj; 
left  of  part  B  to  amend. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  tlic 
Chaii. 

I  notice  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins)  is  on  the  floor  and  that 
ends  my  parliamentai-j-  inquiry. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BV    .MR.    COLLINti    (ll-- 
TKXAS 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  wliich  has  been 
Piinted  in  the  Record. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas:  Page  273,  insert  after  line  4  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
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Sec.  4S0.  <a)  (1)  No  person 
liue  or  dlesel  tuel  lor  the 
any  pubUc  school  student  to  a 
than  the  public  school  whlct 
his  home  offering  educational 
grade  lerel  and  conrse  of  study 
and  which  is  within  the 
school  attendance  district 
dent  resides. 

(3)  Any  person  wbo  violates 
ol  thU  sectiou  shaU  be  fined 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
or  both,  for  each  violation  of 
tlon. 

(3)    This  ."tectlon  shall  not 
person — 

(A)  who  Is  3  parent  using 
fuel  to  transport  bis  child  to  a 
or 

(B)  who  Is  using  gasoline  or 
the  transportation  of  any  pubf 
dent  to  any  school  for  the 
ticipatlng  in  athletic,  educatlflnal. 
other  extracurricular  activities 
the  local  educational  autborltl4s 
the  put>llc  school  sucli  student 

(b)(1)  No  person  may  sell  ga^oll 
fuel  to  a  person  which  the 
gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  Iluows 
to  tnow  will  use  such  gasoline 
In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  oi 

(2)  Any  person  who  the 
the    Federal    Energy 
mines  violates  paragraph  1  of 
of  this  section  shall  not  be 
six-month  period  beginning 
such  determination  to  any 
line  ch:  dleeel   fu^  under  ani 
which  provides  for  the  allocatlpn 
or  dieael  fuel. 
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Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr. 

make    a    point    of    order 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  g 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr 
clearly  beyond  the  scope  of 
that  are  dealt  with  in  this 
It  would  very  substantially 
mtnlstratiTe  duties  that  are 
for  in  any  way  in  the 
clearly  beyond  the  jurist 
committee. 

On  all  three  of  those 
the  amendment  is  clearly 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas 
may  I  speak  to  the  point  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
speak. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas, 
we  have  had  a  similar 
conservation    bills    before 
passed  the  House  before, 
particular  bill.  It  comes  in 
with   sections   on   energy 
through     van     pooling 
through  tlie  use  of  cai- 
Identical  type  of  conser 
as  the  limitation  of 
cussed  earlier,  and  the 
gasoline. 

This  is  very  much  consis 
what  we  are  talking  about 
servation.  the  unnecessary 
uses   of  transportation. 
the  jurisdiction  over  the 
seems  to  me  that  we  would 
with  this. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  Befor 
disposes  of  this  matter,  the 
Uke  for  the  gentleman  fi 


:•  po>ls 
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give  it  the  citation  as  to  where  this 
amendment  was  larinted  in  the  Record. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  of 
order,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
It  in  the  Record  so  far. 

Ml-.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  It  is  in  the 
CoiTGRESsioNAL  RccoES  of  September  10, 
1975,  headed,  "UR.  7014.  by  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins'  on  grounds 
that  it  is  not  germane  to  title  IV.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas,  in  responding  to 
the  point  of  order,  has  cited  certain 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted  to 
the  bill  during  debate,  and  the  Chair  is 
not  clear  as  to  whether  he  is  talking  only 
about  this  bill  or  about  earlier  bills. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  that  specifically  this 
bin  itself,  in  this  particular  bill  itself  on 
page  270,  we  have  a  section  of  this  bill 
which  says.  -Energy  Conservation 
Through  Van  Pooling  Arrangements." 

On  page  271.  we  have  a  section  called 
•'Use  ol  Carpools."  We  just  adopted  the 
Santini  amendment,  v.hich  is  related  to 
it.  We  talked  about  limousines.  We  have 
been  talking  about  transportation  and 
vehicles.  Heie  we  are  talking  about  con- 
servation, and  we  could  consei-ve  a  gieat 
deal  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard? 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  be  heaid 
ou  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
be  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  would 
commend  the  Chair  to  a  reading  of  sec- 
tion 450(a>  (1)  of  the  amendment,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

No  person  may  use  gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel 
for  th-3  transportation  of  any  public  school 
stvident  to  a  school  farther  than  the  public 
school  which  Is  closest  to  his  home  offering 
educational  courses  for  the  grade  level  and 
course  of  study  of  the  student  and  which 
i.s  within  the  boundaries  of  the  school  at- 
tendance district  wherein  the  student  resides. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  observe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  offering  an  amendment  with 
similar  purposes  to  an  earlier  bill,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  the  bill  before  us 
relates  to  allocation  of  gasoline.  It  relates 
to  the  conservation  of  energy.  But  this 
amendment  adds  a  criteria  category  and 
purpose  to  the  bill  which  is  above,  apart 
and  different  from  anything  eLse  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  bill,  and  that  is 
a  specific  prohibition  of  the  use  of  fuels 
for  a  particular  purpose,  which  carries 
us  beyond  the  purposes  of  tlie  bill. 

Again,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would  cite  to 
the  Chair  that  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment must  be  such  as  to  notify  the  House 
that  it  might  reasonably  anticipate  it 
and  might  be  related  for  the  purposes  of 
which  the  bill  is  drawn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  further 
that  the  amendment  adds  criminal  sec- 
tions, imposing,  for  example,  penalties 
on  bus  drivers  of  school  buses,  and  goes 
well  beyond  the  allocation  powers  or  the 
couser'/ation  tx)wers  which  are  vested  ia 
the  Federal  Governmer.t.  adding,  es.sen- 


tlally,  a  new  criminal  section  of  the  bill 
which  was  not  previously  before  us  and 
which  is  not  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  geuUeman 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  BROYHnD 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
May  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
be  heard. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
clear  that  title  IV  includes  a  broad  range 
of  authorities  which  are  given  to  the 
administi-ative  branch  of  Government 
to  conserve  energy.  lu  the  first  place, 
there  is  authority  under  this  act  to 
allocate  energy,  including  petroleum 
products.  And  in  that  allocation  author- 
ity there  is  very  broad  authority  to  limit 
not  only  the  amount  of  petroleum 
products  tliat  may  be  available  to  end 
users,  but  also  to  actually  say  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  end  users  may  not  get  the 
access  to  petroleum  products  at  all. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  are 
sections  in  this  title  which  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  energy  used  in  industry, 
as  well  as  by  end  users. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  have  just  adopted,  in 
this  title,  language  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  limousines  as  a  conservation 
measure,  and  we  have  also  adopted,  iu 
the  so-called  Santini  amendment,  lan- 
guage wliich  would  proliibit  the  use  of 
governmental  vehicles  for  certain  pui- 
poses  as  an  energy  conservation  measure. 
So  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  in  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  he  is  merely  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  further  limit 
the  use  of  certain  types  of  energy  and 
certain  tjrpes  of  vehicles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  Is  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Docs  the  gentle-Tian 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  desire  to 
be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do,  Mr.  ChahTnan. 

I  thmk  that  the  Chair  has  to  look  at 
the  reality  of  the  substance  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  put  over  as  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  This  is  clearly  not  an 
amendment  having  anything  to  do  ^ith 
conservation  of  energy.  Its  purpose,  its 
administrative  duties,  and  Its  penalties 
are  all  designed  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  school  busing. 

I  think  the  amendment  clearly  is  not 
germane,  and  that  the  thread  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  attached  to  energy 
conservation  Is  too  thin  to  .support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  Snyder>  desii-e  to  be 
heard  en  the  point  of  oi-der? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  wish  to  be  heaid  just 
briefly.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  opposition  to 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentlemarL 

Mr.  SNYUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chaii- 
to  tiUe  VI  of  the  bill  particularly  sec- 
tiou 60.5,  where  we  have  a  section  that 
prohibits  the  use  of  natuial  gas  as  boiler 
fuel  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  here  we  have 
a  similar  type  of  fuel — gasoline — and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins> 
by  his  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
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u.se  of  that  fuel  in  trartsportiug  .«chool  are  in  effect  limited  in  our  consideration  eugagid  in  the  busiuess  of  selling  new  au- 

cliildren.  to  the  matters  contained  in  title  IV.  tomobiies  to  purchasers  who  buy  for  pur- 

For  that  rea.'-on.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be-  As  will  be  clear  in  the  statement  which  P^""!^  °*'**^'"  *^^^""  resale. 

lipve  the  amendment  o'leht  to  be  ger-  the  Chair  will  make,  the  ruling  that  the  ,  '^'  ^^^  [^'■"'  "^"'^^"  "*^^^'^  *"^"  ^'^"''^  '"' 

'"^.rr^r.TTTM«    fT            AT     r.^    •  ''"'T"*    °''^"P^"t   .0^/^«    Chair    made  '^'"'e?  The' tcm     luel  economy  means  the 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  seemingly  similar  circumstances  average  munbtr  of  miles  traveled  by  an  au- 

niay  I  be  heard  further  on  tlie  point  of  on  an  earlier  bill  is  different.  lomobiie  per  .  i.iion  of  gasoline  (or  equiva- 

oider?  The   amendment   would  prohibit   the  lent  amount  of  other  fuel)    consumed,  as 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair   will   be  use  by  any  person — and  that  is  the  key  to  determined    i. .    uie   EPA   Administrator    in 

i;!ad  to  hear  the  gentleman.  the  ruling  of  the  Chair — of  gasoline  or  accordance  w  th  te.st  procedures  established 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  diesel  fuel  for  certain  transportation  of  ""*?.'"''  -^J?**""  ^"•^'^*  °^}^^^  ^*=*- 

there  is  one  further  thing  I  wish  to  .say.  public  school  students,  and  would  estab-  person  enta^^T  inT,p1^,'!^S  J".^t^^,r*' 

We  have  talked  about  whether  there  were  lish  a  criminal  penalty  for  violation  of  ^^  aSv  ti'es                        manufac- 

penalties  or  not  provided  in  tliis  bill.  the  amendment's  provisions.  The  Chair  (Si  The  u -m  ■  mnnufactiu-e"  (except  for 

In  the  bill  itself,  in  previous  section.s,  has  noted  the  Chairs  ruling,  cited  in  purposes  oi  .section  502(c)  of  this  Act) 
violations  were  set  out  and  thei-e  were  Deschler's  Procedures,  chapter  28,  sec-  means  prod'  ce  or  assemble  in  the  United 
penalties  of  $5,000.  There  are  several  tion  26.9,  that  an  amendment  restricting,  «ia<^es  or  to  import  into  the  United  states, 
sections  in  the  FE A  .sections  that  provide  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Presi-  '^,*  Thp  term -'model  type"  means  a  par- 
lor penalties.  dent,  who  was  authorized  by  the  bill  to  '^';1  J^^  wlftL^LT^'''*!''?*^^  determined, 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ver>'  much  in  establish  priorities  among  users  of  pe-  -,,(,,   ^iie  term  -model  vear"  with  refer- 

ovder  to  provide  for  some  type  of  penal-  troleum  products,  was  germane  where  the  ence  to  any  specific  calendar  year  means  a 

ties  \\ hen  there  are  coasei-vation  ineas-  amendment  required  the  product  so  alio-  m&nuiacturers  annual  production  period 

ures  involved.  cated  be  used  only  lor  certain  transpor-  (as  determined  by  the  epa  Administrator) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in-  tation  of  public  school  students.  wlikli  includes  January  i  of  such  calendar 

quire  of  the  gentleman,  where  ore  those  It  appears  to  the  Chair  that  the  nil-  >*="'■  ^'^  •*  manufacturer  has  no  annual  pro- 

penalties  to  be  found?  ing  on  that  occasion  was  specifically  di-  ^"*^t'"»  penod,  the  term  "model  year"  means 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr,  Chairman,  rected  to  the  fact  that  the  biU  conferred  ,  nV  xhrtlrm  "secretarv  means  the  Se 

they  are  in  the  conservation  section,  Un-  certain  regulatory  authority  upon  the  jeiary  of  Tran.sportation. 

der  '-Enforcement"  in  section   703,   on  President,    and    that    the    amendment  (12)  The  term -epa  Administrator"  mean.s 

page  342,  it  says:  placed  a  specific  limitation  and  direction  the  AdnUnlstraui  -if  the  Environmental  Pro- 

Wioever  violates  section  702  shai;  be  sub-  on  the  power  so  delegated.  The  amend-  terion  Agency, 

ject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  meiit  now  in  question  does  not  address  A\Kn.'<;i   fukl  Ec«>;<o-rY  standards  APPLiCArir 

for  e.ich  violation.  itself  to  the  authority  of  an  agency  of  TOE*f  :i  \  ANorAcrtTRFR 

It  then  goes  on  to  sav  ir  ^f>ction  <b>  Government,  except  in  its  last  subsec-  kk-.  502.  (a)(ii  fxoept  as  otherwibe  pro- 

jlj^f_                            ■''      '  ■■  tion  relating  to  certain  determinations  ^if'^ti  in  paragraph  ,4)  or  in  subsection  (c), 

„„,^„„„„,,„  „„    ,,.           ,.       ,  „    ,    „  by    the    Administrator    of    the    Federal  tl'^  «verage  fuel  economy  for  passenger  au- 

l>em,^  norm^re  n^n  v'ff(m^.v?.^^^^^  Energy  Administration.  But  the  direct  Jon^'^'^^e'*  manufactured  by  any  manufac- 

be  nned  not  more  thtn  .$!o.<K>t.  .or  each  vio-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  amendment  is  to  prohibit  ^  ";T[  \''  f "Jl'Vf^^'r";'/'^'"  "^"t^'  ^^f'  ^^" 

certain  uses  of  fnpl  hv  -inv  r)Pr<;An  '"  "  ""^  ''^  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^'^  number  of  miles 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  thank  the  .entle-  ^^it'J?  S  ii^'te't^ £'1^;^  the  ^^^'^li^ ^^^i^^^t^  ^"'^  '»-'<"'  ''-'• 

"^^"-  amendment  is  offered  deals   with  the 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  nmy  I  subject  of  the  conversation  of  energv.  ,,    ,  ,                           Average  fuel  ecouomv 

be  heard  on  the  point  of  order?  but  the  provisions  of  title  IV  addi-ess  tlie  ,„  "L^'^"'"                    *'" '*"'*'' ^'' ^""°"' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair 'vill  hear  goal  of  consei-vation  through  actions  and        jlj^"  — ]^^ 

the  gentleman.  encouragement  by  an  agency  of  Govern-  ii,8o                           on't 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ment.  not  through  prohibitions  on  the  i98i                            Determmpd  uv  <u.'.. 

just  recall  for  the  information  of  the  ase  of  fuel  by  any  person.                                        '    '  ' retary  imder  pwa- 

Chair  that  there  was  a  simUar  bill,  al-  Tlie  Chair  is  unable  to  discover  in  graph  (3)  of  this 

though  it  may  not  be  entirely  applicable,  title  IV  or  in  the  basic  act  being  amended  subsection. 

in  the  last  year  or  two,  to  which  the  gen-  criminal  prohibitions  applicable  to  anv        ''"*2 Do. 

tleman  from  Michigan   (Mr.   Dingell*  per.son  using  the  fuel  in  a  certain  way.    '         '"*^  ^^ 

ofTered  a  veiT  strong  amendment  and  the  The  Chair,  therefore,  finds  that  the        H,«t  ^nrtVhl^ ^ 

^me  point  of  order  was  raised  against  it.  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  f unda-  '  after                       "8  o 

That  was  an  energy  bill.  I  am  not  pre-  mental  pui-poses  of  the  title  to  which                          

pared  to  offer  the  citation,  but  I  can  offered  and  sustains  the  point  of  order.  *2)   Not  later  than  January  I5  ui  each 

I.  ISf  S-'^.r^S';?;;,'!  S-rS-  "u  „„,  „»  Cle*  Will  .-ead.  ?.tS  ^^IS' SS!k  I.ET.S 
and  this  was  a  major  source  of  the  use  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  part  which  win  take  effect  in  future  model 
01  gasoline  in  the  countrj',  that  it  fell  in  titie  V— improving  energy  EFFICI-  yfai-.'.  The  review  required  to  be  transmitted 
the  purview  of  the  energy  bill.  Surelv  i-ncy  of  consumer  products  "^*  l"*"  ^^^^^  January  15,  1979.  shall  in- 
that  precedent,  I  vould  thirk.  would  part  A-AtrroMoanE  Fnr.MTLFAc.F  elude  a  compieheuMve  analy.si.s  of  the  pro- 
apply  to  this  particular  case.  r^^r-r^rl^n-.^  ^"leacf.  ,'"«ai"i«'>  ^y  this  part,  such  analy^i^ 
I  would  be  elad  to  s-mulv  thf  rhiii-  definitiom,^  shall  incttide  an  assessment  of  the  ability 
vithVho7.UaH«.,^,,  ^T^'^'^*  \  i  St..  501.. As  used  in  this  part:  of  mamifacturers  to  meet  the  tnti-age  twi 
viin  the  Citation  once  I  have  researched  ,,)    The   term   "automobile-    nuaii.s   any  ei-onomy  standards  for  model  ye.nr  I98.i  a.* 

f'j"i--vvheeled  vehicle  propelled  by  fuel,  wliioii  sppciiied  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subi^cction. 

i-ne  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  is  grate-  the   secretary   determines,   by  rule,    (A)    Is  "*"'!    fn»y    legislative    lecommcnda lions    the 

f'al   to    the   gentleman   from   Maryland,  manufactured  primarily  for  "use  on  public  Secretary  may  have  for  improving  the  pr..- 

The  Chair  will  supply   the  citation  streets,    roads,    and    highways    (except   anv  B'"'*">  required  by  this  p.art. 

Mr,  BAUMAN    I  thank  the  Cliair  vehicle    operated   exclusively    on    a   rail    or  <3t(A)    Not  later   than  July   ].   1P77,  the 

The  CHAIRMAN  (fjfv    PoTTTv,;    T-i>„  ™''^>    ""^    <^>    '3  '»*««'   «t    10  000   potmds  Secretary   shall   prescribe,   by   rule,   jiverat;.' 

Clnir  i^™.,^A«     \{1  ■  ^^'■^■^''   ■  ^''^  gro^s  vehicle  weight  or  les.s.  fuel  economy  standards  for  passenfcer  auto- 

■Th     ov,    •  '2'     "^^^    *"™    "passenger    automobile"  mobiles  manufactured  in  model  vears  198I 

ine  Chair  would  like  to  state  at  the  means  any  automobile  which  the  Secretary  through  1984.  Such  standards,  which  shall 

oirtset  that  the  point  of  order  made  bv  I'etermines,  by  rule,  is  manufactured  prl-  "PP'y  to  each  manufacturer  (except  as  pro- 

the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Ox-  '"«''"V  ^or  use  in  the  tmnsportation  of  not  ^'^^^^  i"  subsection   (c)),  shall  be  set  for 

iiNGER)   against  the  amendment  offered  '"'"'^  *'^*"  ^°  individuals.  each  .such  model  year  at  a  level  which  Is  not 

by  the  gentleman  from  Tex"! 5  (\ifv  rot  '^*    ""^^    *^''"'    "average    fuel    economy"  less  than  20.5  miles  per  gallon,  which  the 

LINS.  Is  on  thP  pro  mH  fhnf  fho  o«,«,?3;*  '"^''"■''  ^"^''^S^  f"*"!  economy,  as  determined  Secretary  determines  is  the  maximum  feas- 

n  ent  i^  not  "^t^o,!?^  ««    t^t  amend-  under  section  503  of  this  Act,  ible  average  fttel  economy  level,  and  which 

ment  is  not  germane  to  title  TV.  and  we  .4,  The  term  "dealer-  menns  anv  person  ^-ii)  result  in  steady  progress  toward  meet- 
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In;  the  average  fiiel  econon  y 
tabllshed   under  this       " 
year  1985. 

(B)  The  Secretary  mav.  by 
to  time  upon  the  basis  of  ii 
amend  any  ar^rage  fuel 
pppscrtbed  nnder  subparn 
r.s   snrh    standard,    as 
reqnfremeiit'?    of    swch 
amendment     prescribed 
13)   CT  (4)   whtch  has  the  e 
any    average    foe!    economy 
strbigent  shall   be  promnl^rt 
months  prior  to  the  beglr.iiii 
year  to  which  such 

<4)  If,  Jn  the  cotirse  ot  pr 
Tlew  reqirired  purstiant  rn  , .. 
be  published  by  Januarv  15  ! 
tary  finds  that  the  model 

fnel    economy    standard    s, 

graph  (1>  should  be  modifier 
standard  is  not  the  maximun 
age  fuel  economy  lerel,   the 
by  rule,   modify  stich   s 
which     he    determines     Is 
feasible    average    fuel 
Secretary    shall    transmit    to 

notice  of  «ach  modified 

anee  with  section  761(b)   of 
modified    standard   shall    talce 
either    House     disapproves 
standard    In    accordance   with 
•loaal  review  procedures 
7S1  at  this  Act. 

(5)    For   purposes   of    Thlf. 
detenuinlug  ih*  maximum 
fuel  economy,  the  Secretary 

(A)  technologicai  feaslbUliy 

(B)  ecnnomir  practicality; 

(C)  relatloniihlp  to  other 
vehicle  standards  (except  a^ 
vided  In  subsection  (dj(4)); 

(D)  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by 
average  fuel  economy  staudaii;  s 
biles     other     than     pa.s.senger 
manufactured  by  any  niauufa< 
model    year    which    begins 
months  after  the  date  of  euat  i 
Act.   Such   rules   may   provide 
standards  for  different  classes 
mobiles,  other  than  passenger 
and  sbaU  be  based  upon  the  .._ 
Ible  average  fuel  economy  whi 
tary  determines  such 
to  achieve  In  each  model  year 

subsection  applies.  Any 

to  a  model  year  under  this  su  i 
be  promulgated  at  lea.st  18  _ 
the  beginning  of  such  model  y 

(c)  On  application  of  a  maL 
manufactured  (whether  or  not 
States)  fewer  than  10,000  ^_ 
second  model  year  preceding 
for  which  the  application  is 
retary  may.  by  rule,  exempt  s 
turer  from  subsection  (a, 
may  only  be  granted  if  the  _ 
mines  that  the  average  fuel  e 
ard  otherwise   applicable   ui 
(a)    Is  more  stringent   than  t 
feasible   average   fuel  econom 
such  manufacturer  can  attain. 
niay  not  issue  such  exempUon 
lime  such  e.'iemptiou  ii  i£,i>ued. 
by   rule,   alternative   average 

stand.irds  for  passenger  a 

factured   by  such   mamUactu 
SecreUry  determines  is  the  _ 
ible  average  fuel  economy  level 
ufacLurer.  An  exemption  under 
tion  shall  apply  to  a  model  y 
manufacturer  mauufactuies  < 
In  the  United  States)  fewer 
tomobUes  in  such  inodei  year. 

id)  U)  If  the  Secretary  (aftei 
'.vuh  the  EPA  Administrator) 
a  proceeding  under  paragraph 
any  model  year  there  will  be 
.standard.?  penalty  which   e\( 


standard  es- 
subsecjlon  for  model 


rule,  from  time 
Information, 
ecofiomy  standard 
(A),  so  long 
meets   the 
Any 
paragraph 
1  'ect   of  malting 
landard    more 
ed  at  least   18 
of  the  model 
will  apply. 
I  paring  the  re- 
pR'agraph  (2)  to 
979.  the  Secre- 
1985  average 
pacified    In    para- 
becRuse  such 
feasible  aver- 
i>ecretary  may. 
to  a  level 
mBjTimtmi 
level.    The 
the    Congress 
In  accord - 
his  Act.  Such 
effect    unless 
s  uch     modified 
the   congres- 
ia  section 


manufact  urers 


stand!  rd 


men 
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thnn 
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e  average 
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(3)    that  in 

an  eml.saion 

one   ml!e 


per  gallon,  he  shall,  by  nile.  adjtist  the  aver- 
age fuel  ec<Hioiiiy  standard  applicable  under 
subsection  (a)  to  such  year  by  subtracting  a 
number  of  miles  per  gallon  (rounded  off  to 
the  neareBt  tenth  of  a  mile  per  gallon)  cqiuil 
lo  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "emission  standards  penalty" 
means  the  number  of  miles  per  gallon  by 
which — 

(i)  the  average  fuel  economy  which  all 
passenger  automobiles  to  be  maniifactured 
in  a  model  year  would  be  Ukely  to  achieve, 
if  such  automobiles  were  subject  only  to  the 
1975  emission  standards,  exceeds 

(11)    the  average  fuel  economy  which  all 
such  automobiles  are  Mkely  to  achieve  whHe 
meeting  the  emission  standards  arruallr  ap- 
plicable to  such  automobiles; 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(B)  The  terra  "1975  emission  siandards" 
rneans  the  following  standards: 

(I)  For  hydrocarkxjns,  1.5  grams  per  mile. 

(II)  For  carbon  monoxide.  15  grams  per 
luUe. 

(iin  For  o.\ides  cf  niirogen,  .3.1  giauis  per 
mile. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  commence  a  pro- 
reeding  with  re-spect  to  a  determination  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 )  on  petition  of  any  manu- 
facturer. Such  a  petition  may  be  filed  only 
within  the  18-mouth  period  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  model  year  to  which  it  re- 
lates. The  Secretary  shall  allow  Interested 
persons  aia  opportunity  for  oral  as  well  as 
written  presentations  of  dara,  views,  and 
arguments.  He  shall  render  a  decision  In 
any  such  proceeding  within  the  60-day  pe- 
riod after  the  date  of  flhng  of  the  petition. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any  mod- 
ihcatioa  oi  average  fuel  economy  standards 
lujder  subsections  (a)  to  take  account  of 
any  decrease  in  fuel  economy  associated  with 
emissions  standards,  except  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

DCnUXnNATION-   or  average   FftL   ECONOMT 

Sec.  503.  (a)(1)  Average  fuel  economy  for 
pmTwses  of  section  502  (a)  and  (c)  shall  be 
determhied  by  the  EPA  Administrator  by 
dividing— 

(A)  the  total  number  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles mantifactured  in  a  given  model  year 
by  a  manufacturer,  by 

(B)  a  suna  of  terms,  each  term  ox  which 
is  a  fraction  created  by  dividing — 

(1)  the  number  of  passenger  automobiles 
of  a  given  model  type  manufactured  in  such 
model  year,  by 

(11)  the  fuel  economv  mpa.<^iired  for  such 
model  type. 

(2)  Average  fuel  economv  for  purposes 
of  section  602  (b)  sljali  be"  determined  in 
accordance  with  rules  of  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator. 

(b)(1)  In  calculating  the  average  fuel 
eco:iomy  under  sub.section  (a»(l).  the  EPA 
Admlnlsti-ator  .shall  .separate  the  total  pas- 
senger automobiles  manufactxired  by  a 
nianufacturer  into   two  categories: 

(A)  Passenger  auioinobile  domosLiCiilly 
manufactured    by    such    miuuiiacturer. 

(B)  Passenger  automobiles  not  domesti- 
cally manufactured  by  such  manufacturer. 
Tlie  EPA  Administrator  shall  calculate  the 
average  fuel  economy  of  eacli  such  separate 
category  and  each  category  shall  be  treated 
as  manufactured  by  a  separate  manufacturer 
fur  pinposes  of  this  pari. 

1 2)  For  purposes  of  thia  subsection,  an 
auiomobUe  shall  be  cou.sidcred  domestically 
uxanuXactured  if  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  such  auiomo- 
bUe Is  attributable  to  value  added  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  unless  the  assem- 
bly of  iuch  automobile  is  completed  in  Can- 
ada aiid  such  automobUe  is  not  Imported 
into  the  United  States  prior  to  the  e.xpira- 
tiou  of  3*1  da>s  after  the  fiid  ot  such  model 
Vf  :ir. 
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(C)  A.iy  reference  under  this  part  to  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  bv  a  manufacturpr 
shall  be  deemed—  »<-iurer 

(1)  to  Include  all  automobiles  manufac- 
tured by  persons  who  control,  are  conuoUed 
by,  or  are  under  common  control  with  sucii 
manufacturer;  and 

•  2)  to  exclude  all  antomobtle.s  manufac- 
tured (Within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
il))  during  a  model  year  by  such  manu- 
facturer which  are  exported  prior  to  the  ex- 
puration  of  30  days  after  the  end  of  suc'i 
model  year. 

(d)  Aveiage  fuel  economy  of  a  mauu- 
fac  turer,  and  fuel  economy  for  any  model 
lype.  shall  be  measured,  in  accordance  with 
test  procedures  established  by  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministration, by  rule,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary.  Test  procedures  so  esUb- 
llahed  shall  be  the  procedures  utUized  bv 
the  EPA  Administrator  for  model  year  1975 
(weighted  55  percent  turban  cycle,  and  45 
percent  highway  cycle)  oi-  procedures  which 
yield  comparable  results.  Test  procedures 
under  this  subsection,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, shall  require  that  fuel  economy  tests 
be  conducted  In  conjunction  with  emLsslons 
tests  conducted  under  section  206  of  the 
Clean  Au-  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1875f^) .  The  EPA 
Administrator  shall  report  any  measure- 
ments of  average  fuel  ecouomiy  aiid  fuel 
economy  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)(1)  Any  measurement  of  average  fuel 
economy  of  a  manufacturer  for  purposes  of 
this  part  shall  be  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 

"^VJ*"^*"  ^'°°  <*"  accordance  with  rules 
of  the  EPA  Administrator). 

(2)  Any  measurement  of  fuel  economy  of 
a  model  type  for  purposes  of  this  part  shaU 
be  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  mile  per  gallon 
t  iu  accordance  with  rules  of  the  FPA  Admin- 
istrator). 

JlDICIAt.    KEVIEW 

Stc  504.  (a>  Any  person  who  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  rule  prescribed  under 
section  501,  002,  503.  or  5Q6  may,  at  any  time 
prior  to  60  days  after  such  rule  is  promul- 
gated, file  a  petition  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  circuit  wherein  such  person  re- 
sides or  has  his  principal  pUce  of  business. 
for  judicial  review  of  such  rule.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shaU  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  such  court  to  the  officer  who 
prescribed  the  rule.  Such  officer  shaU  there- 
I'pon  cau.se  to  he  filed  in  such  cottrt  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  upon  which  sucj 
rule  was  based,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  as.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  peUtion.  the  comt  shaU  have  Itirls- 
dlcilon  to  review  the  riUe  iii  accoidance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
to  gi  ant  appropi  mte  relief  a.s  provided  In  such 
chapter. 

lb)  If  tl'.e  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  addtice  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  .satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additioual  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  officer  who  prescribed  the  rule,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
(and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be 
laktn  before  such  officer,  and  be  adduced 
in  a  hearing,  m  sttch  manner  and  upon  sucii 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  Such  officer  may  modify  any  earlier 
iindmg  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  ?o 
taken,  uiid  shall  iile  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  and  reconuneudalious,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aolde  of  the  pie- 
vicHsly  prescribed  rule,  with  the  return  of 
^uch  additional  evidence. 

(c)  The  Jtidgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setUng  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  rule  of  the  officer  who  prescribed  the 
rule  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
.■sunrenii    Ci-nut   ot    ilip   Ur.itfcd  States   upon 
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certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

INFORMATION    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  505.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe rtiles  requiring  each  manufacturer  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  during  the 
30-day  period  preceding  the  beginning  of 
each  model  year  after  model  year  1977,  and 
during  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
180th  day  of  each  such  model  year.  Each 
such  report  shall  contain  a  statement  as  to 
whether  such  manufacturer  will  comply  with 
applicable  average  luel  economy  standards 
uuc"er  section  502;  a  plan  which  describes 
the  steps  the  manufacturer  hitends  to  take 
in  order  to  comply  with  such  standards;  and 
such  other  matter  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

(2)  Whenever  a  manufacturer  determines 
that  a  plan  submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
which  he  stated  was  sufficient  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  applicable  average  fuel  econ- 
omy standards  Is  not  sufficient  to  Insure  such 
compliance,  he  shall  submit  a  report  con- 
taining a  revised  plan  which  specifies  any 
additional  measures  which  he  Intends  to  take 
In  order  to  comply  with  such  standards,  and 
a  statement  as  to  whether  such  plan  Is  suffi- 
cient to  Insure  such  compliance. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  otit  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  or  the 
EPA  Administrator,  or  their  dttly  designated 
agents,  may  hold  sttch  hearmgs,  take  such 
testimony,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  admmister  such  oaths,  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  stich  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  records  as  the  Secretary,  EPA  Admin- 
istrator, at  such  agenta  deem  advisable.  The 
Secretary,  EPA  Admmistrator,  or  their  duly 
designated  agents,  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to,  and  for  the  ptirpose  of 
examination,  the  right  to  copy  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  person  having  ma- 
terials or  information  relevant  to  any  fimc- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  or  EPA  Administrator 
under  this  part.  The  Secretary  or  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator may  require,  by  general  or  spe- 
cial orders,  any  person  to  file,  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  or  EPA  Admtaistrator  may 
prescribe,  reports  or  answers  in  writing  to 
specific  questions  relating  to  any  function 
of  the  Secretary  or  EPA  Admimstrator  xmder 
this  part.  Such  reports  and  answers  shall  be 
made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  or  EPA  Administra- 
tor within  such  reasonable  period  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
for  a  Judicial  district  In  the  Jtu-lsdlctlon  of 
which  an  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  may,  hi  the 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  duly 
authorized  subpena  or  order  of  the  Secretary, 
the  EPA  Administrator,  or  their  duly  desig- 
nated agents.  Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  Issue  an  order  requlrmg  com- 
!)Iiance  with  such  subpena  or  order.  Any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  an  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(3)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

(c>  (1)  Every  manufacturer  .shall  establUh 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, conduct  such  tests,  and  provide  such 
items  and  information  as  the  Secretary  or 
EPA  Administrator  may,  by  rule,  reasonably 
require  to  enable  the  Secretary  or  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator to  carry  out  their"  duties  under 
this  part  and  under  any  rules  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  part.  Such  manufacturer 
shall,  upon  request  of  a  duly  designated 
ateni  of  the  Secretary  or  EPA  Administrator, 


permit  such  agent  to  inspect  finished  auto- 
mobiles and  appropriate  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, and  documents.  Such  manufacturer 
shall  make  available  all  of  such  items  and 
Information  In  accordance  with  such  rea- 
sonable rules  w?  the  Secretary  or  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe. 

(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
for  a  Judicial  district  in  which  an  Inspection 
l3  carried  out  or  requested  may,  If  a  manu- 
facturer refuses  to  accede  to  any  reasonable 
requirement  or  request,  issued  or  made  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  Issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  with  such 
requirement  or  request.  Any  failure  to  obey 
such  an  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(dt(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  and  EPA  Administrator 
shall  each  disclose  any  Information  obtained 
under  this  part  to  the  public  in  accordance 
with  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  except  that  Information  may  be  with- 
held from  disclosure  on  the  grounds  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (b)(4)  of  such  section 
only  if  it  contains  a  trade  secret  which  if  dis- 
closed would  result  In  significant  competi- 
tive dstmage. 

(2)  Information  contained  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
disclosure  of  which  the  Secretary  determines 
may  cause  significant  competitive  damage, 
may  not  be  disclosed  until  after  the  close 
of  the  model  year  to  which  such  report  re- 
lates; except  such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed prior  to  the  close  of  such  model  year, 
(A)  in  a  proceeding  under  section  502;  (B) 
to  duly  authorized  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States;  or  (C)  to  committees  of 
Congress. 

LABELING    AND    ADVERTISING 

.Sec.  506.  (a)  Beginning  no  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
each  manufactvu-er  shall  cause  to  be  affixed 
and  each  dealer  shall  cause  to  be  maintained 
on  each  new  automobile,  In  a  prominent 
place,  a  sticker  indicating — 

(1)  the  fuel  economy  of  such  automobile, 

(2)  representative  average  annual  fuel 
costs  associated  with  the  operation  of  such 
automobile,  and 

(3)  the  range  of  ftiel  economy  of  auto- 
mobiles of  similar  size  and  weight 

as  determined  In  accordance  with  rules  of 
the  EPA  Administrator.  If  the  fuel  economy 
of  an  automobUe  manufacttired  in  a  model 
year  is  less  than  the  miles  per  gtJlon  level 
specified  in  the  average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ard applicable  under  section  602  of  this  Act, 
such  sticker  shall  disclose  that  such  auto- 
mobile's fuel  economy  is  less  than  the  Fed- 
eral standard  for  average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ard established  under  this  part.  Such  sticker 
shall  Include  a  statement  that  a  written 
information  respecting  the  fuel  economy  of 
other  automobiles  mantifactured  In  such 
model  year  is  available  from  the  dealer  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  among  the 
various  model  types.  The  form  and  content 
of  such  sticker  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  EPA 
Administrator,  by  rule,  after  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Secretary.  The  EPA  Administrator  may  per- 
mit a  nianufacturer  to  comply  with  this 
paragraph  by  permitting  such  manufactiu-er 
to  disclose  the  Information  reqihred  under 
this  subsection  on  the  label  required  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act  (15  UJ3.C.  1232). 

(b)(1)  The  EPA  Admnlstrator  shall  com- 
pile and  publish  hi  a  simple  and  readily  un- 
derstandable form  comparative  data  on  fuel 
economy  of  automobiles  manufactured  in 
each  model  year. 

(2)  The  EPA  Administrator,  not  later  than 
February  1.  1976,  shaU  by  rule  establish  pro- 
cedures requiring  dealers  to  make  available 
to  prospective  purchasers  hiformation  COTn- 
piled  by  the  EPA  Administrator  under  para- 
graph ( 1 J . 


(c)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  violation  of  section  3  of  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1232). 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "deal- 
er" has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  hn- 
in  section  2'e)  of  the  Automobile  Infornia- 
tion  Dii-closure  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1231(e»i. 

PROHIBITED    CONDUCT 

Sec.  507.  The  following  conduct  li  pro- 
hibited: 

(1)  the  failure  of  any  manufacturer  n> 
comply  with  any  average  fuel  economy  &tai;ci- 
ard  applicable  under  section  502  (a)  or  (i  i. 

(2)  the  failure  of  any  manufacturer  !« 
comply  with  any  average  fuel  economy  staiiri- 
ard  under  section  502(b),  or 

(3)  the  failure  to  comply  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  part  (other  than  section  502  or 
508(a)  of  this  Act)  or  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  issued  pursuant  to  such 
a  provision. 

CIVIL    PENAL!  V 

Sec.  508.  (a)  (1)  If  on  the  basis  of  average 
fuel  economy  measurements  reported  under 
section  503(d)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  de- 
termmes  that  any  manufacturer  has  violated 
section  507  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  Act.  he  shall 
Immediately  notify  such  manufacturer  and 
shall  pubhsh  notice  of  such  determlnatioti 
m  the  Federal  Register.  The  notification  to 
the  manufacturer  shall  include  all  hiforma- 
tion upon  which  the  determination  of  tht? 
Secretary  Is  based.  Such  notification  (mclud- 
Ing  such  Information)  shall  be  available  t.> 
any  Interested  person.  The  Secretary  shall 
afford  such  manufacturer  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  present  data, 
views,  and  arguments  respecting  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  If,  after  such  presentations  by  the 
manufacturer  and  Interested  persons,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  manufac- 
turer has  violated  section  507(a)  or  (2)  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  access  the  pen- 
alties provided  for  under  subsection  (b). 

(3)  In  determining  whether  a  manufac- 
turer has  compiled  with  section  507(1)  — 

(A)  if  the  average  fuel  economy  of  a  man- 
ufacturer is  less  than  the  applicable  stand- 
ard under  section  602  (a)  or  (c)  by  an 
amount  which  does  not  exceed  0.5  mile  per 
gallon,  the  manufacturer  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  compiled  with  section  507(1),  and 

(B)  if  the  average  fuel  economy  of  a  man- 
ufacturer exceeds  the  applicable  standard 
under  602(a)  or  (c)  for  a  model  vear  b-.- 
more  than  0.5  mile  per  gallon — 

(I)  he  may  carry  back  such  excess  to  the 
preceding  model  year  to  the  extent  that  his 
average  fuel  economy  exceeded  the  appli- 
cable standard  for  such  preceding  year  bv 
more  than  0.5  mile  per  gallon,  and 

(II)  to  the  extent  such  excess  was  not 
carried  back  to  such  preceding  year,  he  mav 
carry  forward  the  excess  to  the  year  suc- 
ceeding the  year  of  the  excess. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  to  carrv 
out  this  subsection.  To  the  extent  that  a 
carryback  under  clause  (1)  reduces  a  man- 
ufacturer's liability  for  civil  penalty  paid 
under  subsection  (b),  such  manufacturer 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  from  the  United 
States  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  such  reduction. 

(bi(l)(A)  Any  manufacturer  who  the 
Secretary  determines  under  suhsectlon  (ai 
to  have  violated  a  provision  of  section  507 ( 1 1 
of  this  Act.  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  (1)  $5  for 
each  tenth  of  a  mile  per  gallon  by  which 
the  average  fuel  economy  of  the  passenger 
automobiles  manufactured  by  such  manu- 
facturer during  such  model  year  Is  exceeded 
by  the  applicable  average  fuel  economv 
standard  established  under  section  602(ai 
or  (c)  of  this  Act.  multiplied  by  (11)  the 
total  number  of  passenger  automobiles  man- 
ufactured by  such  manufacturer  durir- 
sufh  model  vear. 
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(B)  Any  manufacturer  who  the  i  ecretary 
determines  under  subsection  (a)  viol  ited  sec- 
tion 507(2)  by  falling  to  comply  wit  i  an  av- 
erage fuel  economy  standard  undei  section 
502(b).  sbaU  be  liable  to  the  Unite  1  States 
for  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  (i)  96  Tor  each 
tenth  of  a  mile  per  gallon  by  wh  ch  such 
standard  exceed  the  average  fuel  'conomy 
of  automobiles  to  which  such  stani  lard  ap- 
plies and  which  are  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer  during  such  model  yea  -,  multi- 
plied by  (li)  the  total  number  of  aut  )mobiles 
to  which  such  standard  applies  and  v  hich  are 
manufactured  by  such  manufacture :  during 
such  model  year. 

(2)  Any  person  who  the  Secretark-  deter- 
mines after  opportunity  for  present  ition  of 
data,  views,  and  arguments  to  have  violated 
a  provision  of  section  507(3)  of  hLs  Act 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  Stat  is  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1(  ,000  for 
each  violation;  each  day  of  a  contini  ing  vio- 
lation constituting  a  separate  vlolai  ion 

(3)  The  amount  of  such  civil  pens  I 
be  a.sses.sed  by  the  Secretary  by  writt*  n 
and  collected  in  a  civil  action  brougt  t 
Attorney  General.  The  Secretary  .shiU 
the  discretion  to  compromise,  modif 
mlt,    with   or   without   conditions, 
penalty  assessed  against  a  manufacturer 
to  the  extent   (A)    necessary  to 
Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  such 
turer,  or  (B)  such  manufacturer  shAw 
noncompliance  resulted  from  an  act 
a  strike,  or  a  fire. 

EJTKCT    OF    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  509.  After  the  effective  datd  of  any 
standard  under  this  part  relating  to  average 
fuel  economy  for  any  automobile  or  any  re- 
quirement under  this  part  relating  to  fuel 
economy  labeling  or  advertising  of  my  new 
automobile,  no  State  or  political  sul  division 
thereof  may  adopt  or  enforce  any  la^ '  or  reg- 
ulation which  is  applicable  to  such  lutomo- 
blle  and  which  relates  to  the  subjec  matter 
of  such  Federal  standard  or  requiretr  snt,  un- 
less such  law  or  regulation  is  idei  tlcal  to 
such  Federal  stndard  or  requlremer  t  under 
this  part. 

USE  OF  FUEL  EFFICIENT  PASSENGER 

BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Sec.   510.    (a)    The  President  shall 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactmen 
Act.  promulgate   rules   which   shall 
that  all  passenger  automobiles  pui 
leased  (for  a  period  of  one  year  or 
all    executive    agencies    in    each 
which  begins  after  such  date  of 
achieve  a  fleet  average  fuel  economy 
year  not  less  than — 

( 1 )  18  miles  per  gallon,  or 

( 2 )  the  average  fuel  economy  sta 
plicable  under  section  502(a)   for  t* 
year  which  includes  January  1  of  su 
year; 

whichever  is  greater. 

(b)  The  President  shall,   within 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
scribe  rules   which  shall  require 
agreement  to  which  an  executive  _o„ 
party  and  which  provides  for  leasin  j 
period  of  less  than  one  year)    of 

automobiles    shall    contain    prov 

signed   to   assure,    to   the   maximun 
practicable,  that  no  agency  rents 
type  of  passenger  automobiles  thi 
omy  of  which  is  less  than — 

( 1 )  the  number  of  miles  per  galloi  s  under 
section  502(a)  for  tlie  model  year  it  which 
such  automobiles  were  produced,  or 

(2)  18  miles  per  gallon; 
whichever  is  greater. 

( c )  For  purposes  of  this  section : 
( 1 )  The  term  "fleet  average  fuel  economy' 

means  (A)  the  total  number  of  p  ussenger 
automobiles  purchased  or  leased  in  a  fiscal 
year  by  all  executive  agencies  (exclud  ing  pas- 
senger automobiles  designed  to  perfo  -m  com- 
bat related  missions  for  the  Armed  qorces  or 
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designed  to  be  used  In  police  work  or  emer- 
gency rescue  work)  divided  by  (B)  a  sum  of 
terms,  each  term  of  which  is  a  fraction 
created  by  dividing — 

(1)  the  number  of  passenger  automobiles 
so  purchased  or  leased  of  a  given  model  type, 
by 

(ii)  the  fuel  economy  measured  by  such 
model  type  rounded  to  the  nearest  mile  per 
gallon,  as  determined  by  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator. 

(2)  The  term  "executive  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  a<:  such  term  has  for  purposes 
of  section  105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Part   B — Energy    Labeling    and    Efficiency 

Standards  for  Consumer  Products  Other 
Than   Automobiles 

definitions  and  coverage 
Sec.  551.  (a)  For  pvirposes  of  this  part: 

( 1 )  The  term  "consumer  product"  means 
any  article  (other  than  an  automobile,  as 
defined  in  section  501(1))  of  a  type  which, 
to  an  significant  extent,  is  distributed  in 
commerce  for  personal  use,  consumption,  or 
enjoyment  of  individuals,  in  or  around  a 
permanent  or  temporary  household  or  resi- 
dence or  a  school,  in  recreation,  or  else- 
where (Without  regard  to  whether  such 
article  is  In  fact  sold  or  used  by  an  Individ- 
ual). 

(2)  The  term  "energy"  means  electricity 
or   fossil   fuels. 

(3)  The  term  "energy  use"  means  the 
units  of  energy  resources  consumed  by  a 
consumer  product  under  conditions  of  use 
which  the  Secretary  determines  approxi- 
mate, to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  ac- 
tual operating  conditions. 

(4)  The  term  "energy  efficiency"  means 
the  relationship  of  the  energy  use  of  a 
consumer  product  to  its  output  of  services. 

(5)  The  term  "energy  efficiency  standard" 
means  a  performance  standard  which — 

(A)  prescribes  a  minimum  level  of  energy 
efficiency  for  a  consumer  product,  and 

(B)  includes  (1)  testing  procedures  (pre- 
scribed under  section  552),  and  (11)  other 
reqxilrements  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  assure  that  any 
consumer  product  to  which  such  standard 
applies  meets  such  required  minimum  level 
of  energy  efficiency. 

(6)  The  term  "class  of  consumer  products" 
means  a  group  of  consumer  products  the 
functions  of  which  are  similar  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary) . 

(7)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  who  manufacturers  a  consumer  prod- 
tict  or  Imports  a  consumer  product  Into 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son (Other  than  a  manufacturer  or  retailer) 
to  whom  a  consumer  product  Is  delivered  or 
sold  for  purposes  of  distribution  In  com- 
merce. 

(9)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person 
to  whom  a  consumer  product  is  delivered  or 
sold  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(10)  The  term  "private  labeler"  means 
an  owner  of  a  brand  or  trademark  on  the 
label  of  a  consumer  product  which  bears  a 
private  label. 

(B)  A  consumer  product  bears  a  private 
label  if  (1)  the  consumer  product  (or  Its 
container)  is  labeled  with  the  brand  or 
trademark  of  a  person  other  than  a  manu- 
facturer of  the  consumer  product,  (11)  the 
person  with  whose  brand  or  trademark  the 
corLsumer  product  (or  container)  Is  labeled 
has  authorized  or  caused  the  consumer  prod- 
uct to  be  so  labeled,  and  (lii)  the  brand  or 
trademark  of  a  manufacturer  of  such  con- 
sumer product  does  not  appear  on  such 
label. 

(11)  The  term  "manufacture"  means  to 
manufacture,  produce,  or  assemble  or  to  im- 
port Into  the  customs  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

( 12)  The  terms  "to  distribute  In  com- 
merce"    and     'distribution    In    commerce" 


means  to  sell  in  commerce,  to  Import,  to 
Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction  into 
commerce,  or  to  hold  for  sale  or  dlstribu- 
tioii   after   introduction  into   commerce. 

(13)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

lA)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(14)  The  terms  "import"  and  "importa- 
tion" mean  to  import  into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  Include  reim- 
porting a  consumer  product  manufactured  or 
processed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  such 
customs  territory. 

(15)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(b)  This  part  shall  apply  only  to  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  consumer  products: 

1 1 )    Room  and  central  air-conditioners. 

(2)  Refrigerators. 

(3)  Freezers. 

( 4 )  Dishwashers. 

(5)  Clothes  dryers. 

1 6)  Kitchen  ranges  and  ovens. 

(7)  Water  heaters. 

(8)  Home  heating  equipment,  includi)ig 
furnaces. 

(9)  Television  sets. 

( 10)  Clothes  washers. 

(11)  Humidifiers  and  dehumldifiers. 

(12)  Any  other  type  of  consumer  products, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  aver- 
age annual  per  household  energy  use  by 
pr(xluct3  In  such  type  exceeds  100  kilowatt 
hours  per  year.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, (A)  the  term  "average  annual  per 
household  energy  use"  with  respect  to  a 
type  of  products  means  the  aggregate  energy 
use  (in  kilowatt  hours,  or  the  Btu  equiva- 
lent) of  consumer  products  of  such  type 
which  are  used  by  households,  divided  by  the 
number  of  households  in  which  products  of 
such  type  are  used,  and  (B)  the  Btu  equiva- 
lent of  a  kilowatt  hour  Is  3,412  British  ther- 
mal units. 

test  procedxtres 
Sec.  552.   (a)(1)    The  Secretary  by  rule — 

(A)  shall  prescribe  test  procedure  for  de- 
termining energy  use  or  energy  efficiency  (or 
both)  for  each  class  of  consumer  products 
which  Is  included  in  the  types  of  consumer 
products  described  in  section  551(b)(1) 
through  (11),  and 

(B)  may  prescribe  such  test  procedure  for 
any  other  class  of  consumer  products, 
unless  he  determines  that  Uiformatlon  re- 
specting the  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use 
of  such  class  of  consumer  products  is  not 
likely  to  influence  purchasing  decisions  and 
that  uniform  testing  procedures  for  such 
class  are  not  in  the  public  interest.  Any  such 
procedure  shall  be  reasonably  designed  to 
produce  test  results  which  reflect  energy 
efficiency  or  energy  use,  shall  be  technologi- 
cally feasible,  and  shall  not  be  unduly 
burdensome  to  conduct. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  (A) 
there  exists  a  test  procedure  which  has  been 
Issued  or  adopted  by  any  Federal  agency  or 
by  any  other  qualified  agency,  organization, 
or  institution,  and  (B)  such  test  procedure, 
if  prescribed  under  this  section,  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1),  he  may 
prescribe  such  procedure  under  this  section. 

(b)  No  manufacturer,  distributor,  retailer, 
or  private  labeler  may  make  any  representa- 
tion— 

(1)  in  writing  (including  a  representation 
on  a  label),  or 

(2)  in  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
respecting  the  energy  use  or  energy  efficiency 
of  a  consumes  product  to  which  a  rule  under 
subsection  (a)  applies  or  costs  of  energy 
consumed  by  such  product,  unless  such 
product  has  been  tested  in  accordance  with 
such  rule  and  such  representation  fairly 
discloses  the  results  of  such  testing. 
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(c)  (1)  A  rule  may  be  proposed  imder  sub- 
section (a)  only  after  manufacturers  and 
private  labelers  of  consumer  prcxlucts  to 
which  the  rule  will  apply  have  been  afforded 
an    opportunity    to    consult    the    Secretary. 

(2)  A  rule  under  this  section  shall  be 
eflective  on  the  180th  day  after  the  date 
of  publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  A 
rxile  under  this  section  (or  an  amendment 
thereto)  shall  not  apply  to  any  consumer 
product,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
rule  or  amendment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

L.^BELING 

Sec.  553.  (aWl)(A)  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules  under 
this  section  applicable  to  each  class  of  con- 
siuner  products  which  is  included  in  the 
types  of  consumer  pr(Xlucts  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (9)  of  section  551 
(b),  unless  he  determines  that  the  applica- 
tion of  labeling  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion to  such  class  of  consumer  products  is 
not  technologically  or  economically  feasible 
and  publishes  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  on  application  of 
any  person  (and  may  on  his  own  motion) 
promulgate  rules  tinder  this  section  appli- 
cable to  any  class  of  consumer  product  of 
a  type  described  in  section  651(b)  (10), 
(11),  or  (12),  if  he  determines  that  the  ap- 
plication of  labeling  requirements  under  this 
section  to  such  class  is  economically  and 
technologically  feasible  and  If  he  determines 
that  such  a  rule  is  likely  (i)  to  assist  pur- 
chasers in  determining  which  consumer 
products  within  such  class  have  low  energy 
use  or  high  energy  efficiency  or  (11)  to  en- 
courage manufacturers  or  private  labelers  to 
distribute  in  commerce  consumer  products 
of  such  class  which  have  low  energy  use  or 
high  energy  efficiency. 

(C)  Whenever  the  Secretary  prescribes  a 
rule  imder  this  section  applicable  to  a  class 
of  consumer  products,  he  shall  prescribe  a 
test  procedure  applicable  to  such  class  under 
section  552.  Such  procedure  under  section  552 
shall  apply  to  such  class — 

(i)  on  the  effective  date  of  the  rule  under 
this  section  (without  regard  to  section  552 
(c)(2)),  and 

(li)  without  regard  to  any  determination 
required  under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
552(a)(1). 

(2)  (A)  If  (i)  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  had  issued  a  voluntary  energy 
conservation  specification  applicable  to  any 
class  of  consumer  products  of  a  type  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (11)  of 
.section  551(b)  and  (il)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  specification  meets  tlie  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  may  prescribe  stich  specification  as 
a  rule  under  this  section,  and  he  may  pre- 
scribe any  testing  procedure  included  in  such 
specification  as  a  test  procedure  under  sec- 
tion 552.  In  any  proceeding  to  prescribe  such 
a  speclflcatlon  as  a  rule  under  this  section 
and  section  552,  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 564(a)  of  this  Act  shall  applv  only  to 
a  person  who  did  not  present  data."  views,  or 
arguments  with  respect  to  such  voluntary 
energy  conservation  specification. 

(B)  Prior  to  prescribing  any  rule  under 
this  section  or  under  section  552,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

(b)  A  rule  prescribed  under  this  section 
shall  require  that  any  consumer  product  In 
the  class  to  which  the  rule  applies  bear  a 
label  which  states  the  energy  efficiency  or 
energy  use  (or  both)  of  the  consumer  prod- 
uct (measiu-ed  in  accordance  with  the  test 
procedure  applicable  to  that  class  of  prod- 
ucts under  paragraph  (3) )  and  shall  include 
the  following: 


(1)  A  description  of  the  class  of  consumer 
products  covered  by  such  rule. 

(2)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)(2),  data  re- 
specting the  range  of  energy  efficiency  and 
energy  use  for  such  class  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts,  as  determined   by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  A  description  of  the  test  procedure  un- 
der section  552  used  in  measuring  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  or  energy  u.se  (or  both)  of  the 
cla-ss  of  consumer  products. 

(4)  A  prototype  label  and  directions  for 
displaying  the  label.  The  rule  shall  require 
that  the  label  be  prominently  displayed,  read- 
able, and  visible  to  any  prospective  pur- 
chaser at  time  of  purchase.  The  rule  may 
specify  any  information  in  addition  to  a 
statement  of  energy  use  or  energy  efficiency 
which  shall  be  Included  on  the  label.  Such 
additional  information  may  Include  infor- 
mation respecting  cost  of  operation  and  in- 
formation to  assist  the  prospective  purchaser 
in  comparing,  by  cost  or  amount  of  energy 
used  or  otherwise,  the  energy  efficiency  or 
energy  use  (or  both)  of  a  particular  con- 
siuiier  product  with  the  others  In  its  class. 

(c)(1)  A  rule  under  this  section  shall  be 
effective  on  the  180th  day  after  the  date  of 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  unless 
tl-.e  Secretary  finds  that  a  later  effective  date 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

(2)  If  the  range  of  energy  efficiency  or  en- 
ergy use  (or  both)  for  the  class  of  consumer 
products  to  which  the  rule  applies  is  not 
known  at  the  time  of  publication  of  a  rule 
tmder  this  stxbsectlon.  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (b)  (2)  shall  not  apply  until  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  such  rule. 

(3)  A  rule  under  this  section  (or  an 
amendment  thereto)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
consumer  product,  the  manufacture  of  which 
v.as  completed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
inch  rule  or  amendment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ENERGY    EFFICIENCY    STANDARDS 

Sec.  554.  (al(l)  Not  later  than  90  day.s 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  prescribe  an  energy 
efficiency  Improvement  target  for  each  tjrpe 
of  consumer  products  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (11)  of  section  551(b). 
Such  targets  shall  be  designed  so  that  IX  met, 
aggregate  energy  efficiency  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts of  all  such  types  which  are  sold  In 
1980  will  Improve  by  25  percent  over  the 
aggregate  energy  efliciency  achieved  by  prod- 
ucts of  aU  such  types  sold  In  1974.  He  shall 
require  each  manufacturer  of  consumer 
products  of  any  such  type  to  submit  such 
reports,  respectaig  improvements  of  such 
products,  as  the  Secretary  determines  mav 
be  necessary  to  determine  whether  consumer 
products  of  such  t>-pe  will  achieve  the  degree 
of  improvement  prescribed  by  the  energy 
efficiency  improvement  target  for  such  type. 
If.  on  the  basis  of  such  reports,  or  of  other 
information  available  to  him,  he  determines 
that  consumer  products  of  such  type  will  not 
achieve  the  energy  efficiency  improvement 
target  for  such  t\-pe,  he  shall  (subject  to 
subsection  (c))  commence  a  proceeding  un- 
der subsection  (b)  to  prescribe  an  energy 
efficiency  standard  for  such  t>T}e.  He  shall 
prescribe  a  standard  for  such  type  if  he 
determines — 

(A)  it  is  technologically  and  economlcallv 
fea^^ible  to  improve  the  energy  efficiency  or 
reduce  energy  use  of  consumer  product^  of 
such  type, 

(B)  the  application  of  the  labeUng  ri.le 
applicable  to  such  type  is  not  siUficlent  to 
Induce  mantifacturers  to  produce,  and  con- 
sumers and  other  pei-sons  to  purcliase,  con- 
sumer products  of  such  type  which  achieve 
the  maximum  energy  efficiency  or  minimum 
energy  use  which  it  is  technologically  and 
economically  feasible  to  attain,  and 

(C)  that  the  benefits  of  reduced  energy 
constimptlon  and  savings  in  operating  costs 
throughout  the  estimated  average  life  of  the 
consumer  product  (determined  through  use 


of  a  st'.itable  dl-scount  rate)  outweigh  (1)  the 
costs  of  any  increase  to  the  purchaser  in 
Initial  charges  for.  or  maintenance  expenses 
of,  the  consumer  product,  (il)  any  lessening 
of  the  utility  or  performance  of  the  consmner 
product,  and  (lii)  any  negative  effects  on 
competition. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C)(iil),  the 
Secretary  shall  not  determine  that  there  are 
any  negative  effects  on  competition,  unless 
the  Attorney  General  makes  such  determina- 
tion and  submits  it  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary, together  with  his  analysis  of  the  natuM- 
and  extent  of  stich  negative  effects.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Attorney  Generp.l  shall 
be  available  for  public  Inspection. 

(2)  Tlie  Secretary  may  (without  regard  to 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  prescribe  an  energy  efficiency 
standard  applicable  to  any  class  of  con- 
sumer products  among  the  tj-pes  of  consumer 
products  listed  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(11)  of  section  551(b)  if  he  makes  the  deter- 
minations specified  in  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B),  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  Any  energy  efficiency  standard  shall  be 
prescribed  lu  accordance  with  the  loUowiiv.; 
procedure : 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  publish  and 
advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  which 
specifies  (I)  the  type  or  class  of  consumer 
products,  and  (ii)  the  energy  efficiency  level 
which  he  proposes  to  require  by  such  energy 
efficiency  standard,  and  (B)  Invite  interested 
persons  to  submit  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  such  advance  notice — 

(i)  written  or  oral  presentations  of  data, 
views,  and  arguments  as  to  the  proposed  level 
of  energy  efficiency,  and 

(ii)  a  proposed  energy  efficiency  standard 
applicable  to  such  class  of  consimier  product. 

(2)  Not  earher  than  120  days  after  tl.e 
date  of  publication  of  advance  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  the  Secretary  may  publislj 
a  proposed  rule  which  prescribes  an  energy 
efficiency  standard  for  such  class  of  consumer 
products. 

(3)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  shall 
apply  to  rvUes  under  this  section  to  the  same 
extent  that  such  subsections  applv  to  rult^ 
imder  section  18(a)(1)(B)    of  such  Act. 

(4)  Not  earlier  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  proposed  rule,  the 
Secretary  may.  If  he  makes  the  findings 
required  under  subsection  (a),  promulgate 
a  rule  prescribing  an  energy  efficiency 
standard  for  such  class  of  consumer  prod- 
uct .s,  which  rule  shall  take  effect  not  earlier 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  its  publica- 
tion lu  the  Federal  Register.  Such  riUe  (or 
any  amendment  thereto)  shall  not  applv 
to  any  consumer  product  the  mantifacture 
of  which  was  completed  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  rule  or  amendment  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(c)  A  rule  may  be  promulgated  under 
this  section  respecting  a  class  of  consumer 
products  only  if  a  rule  under  section  653 
has  been  applicable  to  such  class  of  con- 
sumer products  for  at  least  18  months  on 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  the  rule  under 
this  section. 

REQtTREMENTS  OF  MANTFACTlniERS  ^Vn 
PRIVATE  LABELERS 

Sec.  555.  (a)  Each  manufacturer  of  n 
consumer  product  to  which  a  rule  under 
section  553  applies  shall  provide  a  label 
that  meets,  and  is  displayed  In  accordance 
with,  the  requirements  of  such  rule.  If  suci: 
manufacturer  or  any  distributor,  retailer, 
or  private  labeler  of  such  product  advertises 
such  product  in  a  catalog  from  which  it 
may  be  purchased  by  order,  such  caialog 
shall  contain  all  Information  required  to  be 
displayed  on  the  label,  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  by  rule,  of  the  Secretary.  Tiic 
p.-eceding  sentence  shall  not  require  that  a 
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catalog    contain    information 
consumer    product    if    the 
such  catalog  commenced  before  the 
date  of  the  labeling  rule  under 
applicable  to  such  product. 

(b)(1)  Each  manufacturer  of  a 
product  to  which  a  rule  under 
applies  .shall  notify  the  Secretary 
than  60  days   after   the   date   of  s^ich 
becomes  effective,  of  the  models 
production   (and  starting  serial 
those  models)    to  which  such  rule 

(2)  If    requested    by    the 
manufacturer    of    a    consumer 
which  a  rule  under  section  553  app 
provide,  within  30  days  of  the 
request,  the  data  from  which  the 
tlon  included  on  the  label  and 
the  rule  was  derived.  Data  shall  be 
file  by  the  manufacturer  for  a  pei  lod 
vided  in  the  rule.  Any  manufactu 
pursuant  to  rules  issued  by  the 
use    Independent    test    laboratories 
tional   certification  programs  to  oqtal 
formation  required  by  this  part. 

(3)  When  requested  by  the  Secre 
manufacturer   shall   supply   at   his 
a  reasonable  number  of  consumer 
to  any  laboratory  designated  by 
tary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the   information   set   out   on    the 
required  under  section  553,  is  accuifcte 
reasonable  charge  levied  by  the 
for    such    testing    shall    be    borne 
United  States. 

(4)  Each    manufacturer    of    a 
product  to  which  a  rule  under 
applies  shall  annually  at  a  time 
the  Secretary  supply  to  the 
vant  energy  efficiency  data  or  energy 
(or  both)   developed  in  accordance 
test   procedure   applicable   to   such 
under  section  552. 

(5)  A  rule  under  section  552.  55: 
may  require  the  manufacturer  or 
to  permit  a  representative  designate^ 
Secretary  to  observe  any  testing  re 
this   part   and    inspect    the   results 
testing. 

(c)   Each  manufacturer  shall  use 
fleeting   revised   energy  efficiency   o: 
us©  ranges  (or  both)  on  al!  consumer 
ucts  to  which  a  rule  under  section 
Act  manufactured  after  the  explratlbn 
days  following  the  date  of  publicat  ion 
revised  table  of  ranges.  Such  ranges 
revised  by  the  Secretary  only  on  ar 
basis. 

EFTECT   ON   STATE  LAW 

Sec.  556.  (a)  This  part  supersedes  any 
State  regulation  Insofar  as  such  Sta  te  regu- 
lation— 

(1)  may  now  or  hereafter  providd  for  the 
disclosure  of  energy  use,  energy  c  tnsump- 
tion,  energy  efficiency,  efficiency  rati  >,  or  an- 
nual energy  cost  of  any  consumer  p  oduct — 

(A)  If  there  Is  any  rule  under 
applicable   to   such   consumer   prodi 
such  State  regulation  is  not  identical 
rule,  or 

(B)  if   there  is  a   rule   under  secflon 
applicable   to   such   consumer   prod  ict 
such  State  regulation  requires  disc]  ssure 
Information    other    than    informat  on 
closed  in  accordance  with  such  ru|e 
section  552;  or 

( 2 )  may  now  or  hereafter  providd  for  any 
energy  efficiency  standard  or  similar  require- 
ment respecting  energy  efficiency  o  •  energy 
use  of  a  consumer  product — 

(A)  if  there  is  a  standard  undei 
554   applicable   to   such   product. 
State   regulation   is   not    identical 
standard,  or 

(B)  if  there  Is  a  rule  under  sedtion  552 
applicable  to  such  product  and  coi  npliance 
with  such  State  regulation  cannot  1  e  deter- 
mined from  testing  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  under  section  552. 

(b)(1)   If  (A)   a  State  regulation  brovides 
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for  a  standard  which  prescribes  a  minimum 
level  of  energy  efficiency  for  a  consumer  prod- 
uct and  (B)  such  State  regulation  is  not 
superseded  by  subsection  (a)(2),  then  any 
person  subject  to  such  State  regulation  may 
petition  the  Secretary  for  the  promulgation 
of  a  rule  under  this  subsection  which  super- 
sedes such  State  regulation  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  6  months 
after  the  date  such  a  petition  is  filed,  either 
deny  such  petition  or  prescribe  a  rule  under 
this  subsection  superseding  such  State  reg- 
ulation. The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  a 
rule  with  respect  to  a  State  regulation  if 
and  only  if  he  finds  that  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant State  or  local  interest  sufficient  to 
Justify  such  State  regulation,  or  that  such 
f»^te  regulation  unduly  burdens  interstate 
commerce.  In  making  such  findings,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
section  554(a)(1),  and  whether  a  Federal 
energy  efficiency  standard  is  being  developed 
or  proposed. 

(2)  Section  564(a)  shall  apply  to  a  rule 
under  this  subsection.  Any  findings  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  and  any 
action  prescribing  a  rule  or  denying  a  peti- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as 
provided  for  in  section  564(b)  of  this  Act  In 
the  same  manner  as  a  rule  under  section 
553. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State  regulation"  means  a  law  or  regula- 
tion of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of. 

RULES 

Sec.  557.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such 
rules  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part.  Section  564(a)  shall 
apply  to  any  rule  prescribed  under  this 
section. 

AUTUORiry     TO     OBTAIN     INFORMATION 

Sec  558.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  may  sign  arid  Issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  records,  papers,  and  other  documents 
and  may  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  simi- 
moned  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as 
are  paid  to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  subject  to  this  part,  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  an 
order  from  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony, or  to  appear  and  produce  documents. 

EXPORTS 

Sec.  559.  This  part  shall  not  apply  to  any 
consumer  product  if  ( 1 )  such  consumer  prod- 
uct is  manufactured,  sold,  or  held  for  sale 
for  export  from  the  United  States  (or  that 
such  product  was  Imported  for  export),  un- 
less such  product  is  in  fact  distributed  in 
commerce  for  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  such  consumer  product  when  distributed 
in  commerce,  or  any  container  in  which  it  is 
enclosed  when  .so  distributed,  bears  a  stamp 
or  label  stating  that  such  consumer  product 
is  Intended  for  export. 

IMPORTS 

Sec.  560.  Any  consumer  product  offered  for 
importation  In  violation  of  section  561  shall 
be  refused  admission  Into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  under  rules  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  except  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  by  such 
rules,  authorize  the  Importation  of  such  con- 
sumer product  upon  stich  terms  and  condi- 
tions (including  the  furnishing  of  a  bond) 
as  may  appear  to  him  appropriate  to  ensure 
that  such  consumer  product  will  not  violate 
section  561,  or  will  be  exported  or  abandoned 
to  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe  rules  under  this  sec- 
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tlon  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

PROHIBrTED    ACTS 

Sec.  561.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful— 

(1 )  for  any  jnanufacturer  or  private  label- 
er  to  distribute  In  commerce  any  new  con- 
.sumer  product  to  which  a  rule  under  section 
553  applies,  unless  there  is  provided  with  such 
consumer  product  a  label  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  such  rule,  including  any  re- 
quirements as  to  manner  of  display; 

( 2 )  for  any  manufacturer  or  private  labeler 
to  distribute  in  commerce  any  new  consumer 
product  to  which  a  rule  under  section  553 
applies,  if  the  label  required  to  be  provided 
Willi  iuch  a  new  consumer  product  contains 
mioleuding  or  inaccurate  information  con- 
ceri.  ng  energy  use  or  energy  efficiency  lor 
)iot"<  ■ : 

(o)  J  any  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
retailer  to  remove  from  any  new  consumer 
product  or  render  illegible  any  label  required 
to  be  provided  with  such  product  under  a  rule 
under  section  553; 

(4)  for  any  manufacturer  to  fail  to  or  re- 
fuse to  permit  access  to,  or  copying  of,  records 
or  fail  to  or  refuse  to  make  reports  or  provide 
information  required  to  be  supplied  under 
iectlon  553(d)  (2)  or  556  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  part; 

(5)  for  any  manufacturer  to  fail  to  or  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  requirements  of  section 
555  (b)  (3)  or  (b)  (5)  of  this  Act;  or 

(6)  for  any  manufacttirer  or  private  la- 
beler to  distribute  In  commerce,  in  the  United 
States,  any  new  consumer  product  which  is 
not  In  conformity  with  an  applicable  energy 
efficiency  standard  under  this  part. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■  new  consumer  product"  means  a  consumer 
product  the  title  of  which  has  not  passed  to 
the  first  purchaser  for  purpo.ses  of  other  than 
resale. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  562.  la)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  section  561  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for 
each  violation.  Civil  penalties  assessed  under 
tills  part  may  be  compromised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  Into  account  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  the  violation  and  the  Impact  of  the 
penalty  upon  a  particular  respondent.  Each 
violation  of  paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3),  or  (6) 
of  section  561(a)  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation  with  respect  to  each  consumer  prod- 
uct and  each  day  of  violation  of  section  561 
(a)  (4)  or  (5)  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "knowingly"  means  (1)  the 
having  of  actual  knowledge,  or  (2)  the  pre- 
sumed having  of  knowledge  deemed  to  be 
possessed  by  a  reasonable  man  who  acts  in 
the  circum.stances,  including  knowledge  ob- 
tainable upon  the  exercise  of  due  care  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  representations. 

(C)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  in  or  affecting  commerce  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act)  for  any  person  to 
violate  section  552  (b) . 

INJUNCTIVE   ENCORCEMENT 

Sec.  563.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  ( 1 »  any 
violation  of  section  561  and  (2)  any  person 
from  distributing  in  commerce  any  con- 
sumer product  which  does  not  comply  with 
an  applicable  rule  under  section  553  or  554. 
Such  actions  may  be  brought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  In  any  United  States  district 
court  for  a  district  wherein  any  act,  omis- 
sion, or  transaction  constituting  the  viola- 
tion occurred,  or  in  such  court  for  the  dis- 
trict wherein  the  defendant  is  found  or 
transacts  business.  In  any  action  under  this 
section  process  may  be  served  on  a  defend- 
ant in  any  other  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  or  niav  be  found. 


Sepfcmher  17,  19 
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APMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDT7BE  OR  J0SICIAL,  REVIEW 

Sic.  564.  (a)  Rules  under  section  552.  553, 
or  557  shall  be  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  afford  Inter- 
ested persons  an  opportimity  to  present  wrlt- 
ii'ii  nnd  oral  data,  view?!,  and  argument  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  rule.  In  addition,  he 
shi'll  by  means  of  conferences  or  other  in- 
iormrtl  procedures,  afford  any  inleiested  per- 
son an  opportimity  to  question — 

(A)  other  Interested  persons  v. ho  h.ive 
iii\de  oral  presentations,  and 

iBi  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
have  made  written  or  oral  presentations, 
with  respect  to  disputed  i«-sues  of  materir.! 
fact.  Such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  tli.it 
que.stionlng  pursuant  to  such  procedures  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  more  effective  resolution 
of  Sii'-h  Issues.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  ol 
any  oral  presentation  under  this  paragraph. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  v.lio  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  rule  promulgated  inider  section 
552  or  553  when  it  Is  effective  iuny  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  dfiy  after  the  date 
such  rule  is  promulgated  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  for  a  judicial 
review  thereof.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretttry.  Tlie  Secretary  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  written  sub- 
missions to,  and  transcript  (if.  the  proceed- 
ing.'j  on  which  the  rule  was  ba;>fd  as  provided 
In  section  2112  of  title  li8.  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  p?tit:on  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  emu  t  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  in  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided 
in  such  chapter.  No  rtije  under  section  552 
or  553  may  be  affirmed  uni'i.ss  .supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

(3)  The  Judgment  of  tlie  court  fiffirniinij 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  pnrl,  any 
such  rule  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ITiilted  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Tlie  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

(5)  Section  18(e)  of  the  Feder.^.l  Trade 
CommLsslou  Act  shall  apply  to  rules  under 
section  654  to  the  same  extent  that  it  appUe.s 
to  rules  under  section  18(i>)(li(B)  of  such 
Aci. 

t  OOPEHAnON    WITH    C'THF.R    ACrNCIIls; 
I>KLECiATION 

3r.<-.  565.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
i'.ii  a>;reement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nii.s-iion  pursuant  to  uhioh  the  Commis- 
sion, on  a  relmbur.sable  ba.-i-;.  may  be  dele- 
gated all  or  part  of  any  functions  under 
^ertions  558,  562.  and  563  Section  16  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  .shall  aijply 
to  the  exercise  of  any  func*  ions  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  such  agreement  to  tlie 
."^ame  extent  that  such  section  applies  to 
Iimotions  under  sections  5(m).  9.  and  13 
oi  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-iou  Act. 

lb)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  delegate  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  all  functions 
lu'der  this  part  relating  to  pericrmance  of 
If  search  and  analyses  related  to  energy  tise 
and  energy  efficiency  of  coa.suuier  products, 
diveloplng  test  procedures,  labeling  requlre- 
nsents.  and  energy  efficiency  standards,  and 
prescribing  rules  under  aectio.is  552,  553,  and 
5.J4. 

(2)  Functions  of  the  Secretary,  other  than 
f mictions  de.scrlbed  In  paragru'ph  (1),  may 
be  delegated  to  any  officer  or  at,e!icv  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

fc)  Whenever  the  Admtni.s'r'^'or  requests 


the  Secretary  to  prescribe  a  rule  under  sec- 
tion 552,  553.  or  554,  with  respect  to  a  con- 
svimer  product,  the  Secretary  shall  initiate 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  under  such  sec- 
tion, and  (subject  to  section  554(c))  shall 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  oi 
such  request  either  promulate  a  rule  under 
such  section  or  publish  In  the  Federal  Re^- 
ister  a  notice  stating  that  he  is  not  able  to 
promulgate  such  rule  before  the  expiratioa 
of  such  one-year  period  or  does  not  Intend 
to  promulgate  such  rule,  and  specifying  hi., 
reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading". 
Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  have 
a  second  mianimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  title  V  and  all 
amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  title  V  deals 
with  two  rather  significant  factors  in  our 
economy  and  in  the  energy  conservation 
or  energy  use  juea.  appliances  and  auto- 
mobiles. 

Tlie  applianre  section  is  new  to  the 
consideration  of  this  body.  The  auto- 
mobile section  tiiil  have  some  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  another  piece 
of  legislation  springing  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

However,  botli  provisions  or  both  parts 
of  the  title  are  considerably  controversial. 
Witness  the  fact  that,  as  I  understand, 
there  are  13  amendments  printed  in  the 
Record  pending  on  this  title,  and  4  of 
those  amendments  are  bj-  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

For  that  reason,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  consideration  of  amendments  in  this 
area  ought  to  be  closer  to  3  hours  than  to 
1  hour,  and  I  would  urge  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeld  to  modify 
his  proposal  in  some  way  so  that  we 
might  come  to  some  agreement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous  consent  request.  I 
hope  I  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Brown  ' . 

I  want  to  make  this  unanimous  con- 
sent request:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  debate  on  part  A  of 
title  V  be  limited  to  45  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
want  to  understand  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  It  is  that  debate  on  part  A 
of  title  V  be  limited  to  45  minutes,  and 
that  we  consider,  at  some  future  time, 
limitation  on  part  B? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
place  a  further  imanimous  consent  re- 
quest before  the  House  at  this  time,  and 
that  is  that  discussion  and  debate  be 
limited  to  part  A  at  this  time  so  that 
we  confine  ourselves  to  part  A  and  not 
wander  back  and  forth  between  part 
A  and  part  B. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  it  is  not  the 
unanimoup-consont  request,  as  I  under- 


stand it.  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan <Mr.  DiNGELL*  wishes  to  limit  de- 
bate on  title  V  to  45  minutes,  but  rather 
to  part  A? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Part  A;  that  debate  on 
part  A  be  limited  to  45  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  there  is  no 
limitation  on  title  V  in  toto.  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  yield,  there  is  no  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  that 
he  must  intervene  at  this  point.  The 
Chair  could  not  control  the  offering  of 
amendments  to  portions  of  the  bill  on 
which  there  is  no  time  control.  Title  V 
has  been  made  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point  and  if  there  is  a  limitation  of 
time  on  part  A  of  title  V,  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  the  Chair  would  have 
to  entertain  amendments  offered  to  the 
micontroUed  section  as  well  as  to  the 
controlled  section. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  statement  of  the 
Chair  and  on  the  practice  of  the  Chair 
in  the  consideration  of  title  IV.  as  it  wa.s 
limited  similarly  to  the  hmitation  re- 
quested on  this  title,  I  shall  not  object 
if  it  is  the  presumption  of  the  Chair  that 
the  limitation  is  for  45  minutes  on  part 
A  of  title  V,  onlv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Part  A  of  tiMc  V  and 
all  amendments;  thereto,  only. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Then  I  have  nn 
objection,  if  as  the  Chair  has  just  stated, 
he  will  observe  no  limit  on  part  B  of 
title  V  until  such  a  limitation  is  souf;lit 
at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wonder  if  I  may  with- 
draw my  previous  unanimous-consent 
request  and  perhops  I  can  offer  a  dif- 
ferent one  that  mit-rht  succeed. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  part  A  of  title  V, 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  end  in  45 
minutes  and  I  ".ould  fm-tlier  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  part  B 
of  title  V  and  all  amendments  thereto 
end  45  minutes  thereafter. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  rij;lit  to  object,  this  is  a 
modification,  as  I  understand,  of  the 
original  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  would  object  to  that. 
The  original  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  was  that  Uie  considera- 
tion of  part  A  and  all  amendments  there- 
to be  limited  to  45  minute.s.  If  that  is  tlie 
case  then  we  have  45  minutes  of  valid — 
well.  I  do  not  know  whether  .t  would  be 
valid  or  not,  but  45  minutes  of  debate, 
exclusive  of  whatever  votes  are  neces- 
sary under  that  request.  Under  the  re- 
quest Hie  fjentleman  frt)m  Michigan  has 
just  made,  it  would  limit  it  on  the  clock, 
as  I  understand  it.  to  45  minutes. 

The  CHAIRNL\N.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  is  not  the  under.slanding  of  the 
Chair.  The  Chair  understands  that  there 
will  be  45  minutes  on  part  A  and  45  min- 
utes on  part  B.  and  it  would  be  debate 
time  and  it  would  not  be  by  the  clock. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  wonder  if  I  can 
a.sk  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  if  he 
would  limit  debate  on  title  V.  part  A.  at 
this  point  and  let  us  then  limit  debate 
on  title  V.  part  B.  at  such  future  time  as 
v.e  mfiy  t;et  to  that  part  of  the  title:  iin- 
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thit 


derstanding  the  problem 
sents  for  the  Chair  and  for 
man  from  Michigan  and 
to  control  the  Members  on 
the  aisle  to  addressing 
part  A  rather  than  to  part 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  withdraw 
mous -consent  request. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  a.* 
consent  tliat  all  debate  on 
B  of  Utle  V  and  aU 
be  limited  to  1^2  hours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  tlie  gentl 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio. 
right  to  object,  let  me  state 
of  my  objection.  I  had  no 
the  limitation  of  time  of  45 
part  A  of  title  V  because  thd 
already  debated  part  A  pr 
concerned  about  the 
point  to  merely  45  minutes 
which  is  the  appliance 
the  appliance  controls  are 
and  there  are.  as  I  understand 
ber  of  amendments  addr 
particular  title.  If  we  could 
pajt  A — and  I  would  have 
to  that  limitation  of  45 
point — I  tliink  we  could  settle 
Then  if  we  begin  to  get  out 
part  B,  perhaps  we  could 
tion  later  on  part  B. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  all 
part  A  of  title  V  and  all 
thereto  be  limited  to  45  min 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the    gi 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  th 
ments  to  part  A  of  title  V? 

A&IEKDMENT    OFFtREO    BY    MB.    BH( 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bh'  wn 
Page  285,  strike  out  the  foUowl  \g 
table  immediately  preceding  Ur  »  1 : 

"1985  and  thereafter 28.0. 


that  pre- 

the  gentle - 

myielf  In  trying 

our  sides  of 

themselves  to 

B  of  title  V. 

my  unani- 

unanimous 

larts  A  and 

amendin  ?nts  thereto 

objection  to 
?man    from 

Reserving  the 

the  nature 

>bjection  to 

minutes  on 

House  has 

evlously.  I  am 

limitation  at  this 

on  part  B, 

because 

^tirely  new 

it,  a  num- 

to  tliat 

limit  it  to 

objection 

minutes  at  this 

the  matter. 

of  hand  on 

hare  a  limita- 

Chaiitnan,  I  ask 
debate  on 
aknendments 
ites. 

)bjection  to 
from 


secti  an 


esi  ed 


I  o 


enth  man 


Page  285,  line  8,  strike  out 
that  follows  down  through  "ain 

Page  286,  line  3,  change  the 
period  and  strike  out  all  that 
through  the  period  on  line  C. 

Page  28S.  strike  out  line   16 
follows  down  through  line  3 
and    renumbei'    the    su^isequcn 
accordingly. 


rrr  \ 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chair 
the  point  of  order  that  a  cuprum 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  (all  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  ap  pears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  w£is  taken  by  electAnic  device. 

QUOEUM    C.M.L    V.*C  ATF  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hindied  and 
one  Members  have  appeared  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Wh  )le  Is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  XXli: ,  clause  2. 
further  proceedings  under  tht>  call  shall 
be  considered  as  vacated. 
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re  amend- 

*N    OF    OHIO 

Chairman. 


of  Ohio: 
from  the 


aix"  and  all 

on  line  11. 

:omma  to  a 

1  allows  down 

md  all  that 
page  287, 
paragraph 


<n 


n,  I  make 
is  not 


The  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  would  delete  the  28- 
mile-per-gallon  standard  for  1985  auto- 
mobile fleets,  but  does  not  address  Itself 
to  the  standards  set  elsewhere  in  tlie  bill 
jLor  automobile  mileage.  The  reason  I 
have  proposed  tliis  amendment  Ls  simply 
because  neither  Congress  nor  anyone  else 
knows  how  to  accomplish  the  28-mile- 
rer-^rallon  standard  by  1985. 

That  Is  not  to  say  we  might  not  di.s- 
cover  some  method  by  1585,  but  I  think 
we  ha\e  made  some  rather  egregious 
errors  in  this  Congress  by  mandating 
scientific  accomplisiiments  that  we  have 
no  real  knowledge  about,  and  then  hav- 
ing to  live  with  the  results  of  that  error. 
Last  fall,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion end  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reported  on  the  practicability  of 
fuel  economy  goals  for  1980,  and  those 
goals  are  achievable.  They  are  achieva- 
ble by  a  number  of  combinations  of 
changes  in  the  motoring  habits  or  the 
purchasing  habits  of  American  motorists. 

If  we  shift  to  small  cars  and  keep  with 
the  1975  technology,  they  assume  that 
Vv'e  could  raise  the  average  fleet  mileage 
to  17.3  miles  per  gallon.  By  improved 
technology,  we  might  be  able  to  get  up 
to  18.9  miles  per  gallon.  By  improved 
technology  and  the  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  engine,  which  speaks  to  horse- 
power and  the  fact  that  we  might  move 
to  aluminum  engines  and  some  other 
things,  we  might  get  to  20.3  miles  per 
gallon;  and  bv  a  combination  of  these, 
improved  technology,  reduction  in  size 
of  the  engine  and  shift  to  smaller  cars, 
all  three  of  these  things,  we  might  be 
able  to  get  up  to  22.2  miles  per  gallon. 
But  nobody  has  any  idea  how  to  achieve 
the  28-miIes-per-gallon  standard. 

A  study  of  the  possible  1980  fuel  econ- 
omy objectives  was  recently  begun  by 
the  Energy  Resources  Council.  That  study 
will  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Ti-ansportation,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
Energy,  Resources  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

FEA  will  hold  the  first  of  four  public 
hearings  on  this  study  here  iii  Washing- 
ton next  Monday.  Tlie  final  report  is 
scheduled  for  Januai-y  of  1976.  By  delet- 
ing the  28-miles-per-gallon  requirement, 
my  amendment  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  utUize  the  iii- 
formation  obtained  in  thLs  study  in  es- 
tablishing fuel  economy  standards  after 
1980. 

'I  would  submit  that  tliere  is  no  emer- 
gency so  great  for  establishing  1985 
standards  that  it  cannot  wait  until  the 
study  is  completed.  At  least  we  can  avoid 
a  little  emban-assment  in  the  Congi-ess 
If  we  find  that  as  a  result  of  a  scientific, 
intellectual  study  another  figme  is  more 
feasible  and  maybe  then  we  could  use 
that  figure  on  tlie  advice  of  those  scien- 
tist.?. 

There  is  no  one,  I  think,  that  relates 
to  the  transportation  industry — save, 
possibly,  the  lobbyists  for  some  of  the 
labor     organizations     connected     with 


transportation — who  advocates  the  28- 
mile-per-gallon  standard. 

I  quote  from  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  earlier  in  this  year 
when,  in  response  to  comments,  Mr. 
Woodcock,  the  president  of  UAW,  said: 

We  are  advocating  that  the  28-mile  per- 
gallon  standard  for  1985  be  .stricken  from  the 
bin. 

Senotor  Packwood  said,  following  that, 
T  understand  that." 

Mr.  Woodcock  said  then  that  "it  be 
left  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
ba.sed  upon  feasible  teciinology."' 

The  automobile  manufacturers  think 
tliat  28  miles  per  gallon  may  be  an  ac- 
complishable goal  by  1985. 

And.  finally,  the  New  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  al-^o  is  opposed  to 
this  hoped-for  level  of  accompllsment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  it  be 
stricken  from  the  till. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaii-raan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouM  point  out  that 
there  are  several  reasons  why  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown>  ,  should 
be  rejected  by  the  House. 

First  is  a  study,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  entitled,  "How  To  Save  Gasoline, 
Public  Policy  Alternatives  for  tlie  Auto- 
mobile," prepared  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
of  Santa  Monica. 

This  document  iroints  out  that  clearly 
28  miles  per  gallon  on  a  fleetwide  basis, 
as  required  in  the  committee  bill,  is  at 
this  moment — not  in  1985,  but  at  this 
moment— technologically, '  scientifically, 
and  economically  feasible. 

The  second  document  I  hold  in  my 
hand  is  a  document  entitled,  "Potential 
for  Development  of  Energy  Efficiency  for 
Automobiles  and  Major  Appliances." 

TJiese  are  available  to  my  colleagues 
who  might  wish  to  have  them  for  the 
consideration  of  tlie  amendment. 

This  is  published  by  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power. 

On  the  first  page,  it  points  out  there 
are  two  studies  which  are  addressed  to 
our  potential  1985  economy,  the  Rand  re- 
port and  the  EPA-DOT  report. 

The  study  goes  on  to  point  out  further 
that  it  is  possible,  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent technology,  efficiency  and  economics, 
to  achieve  the  level  of  28  miles  per  gal- 
lon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  hov,-  did 
this  fuel  economy  standard  get  into  the 
bill? 

It  got  into  the  bill  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Sharp),  who 
offered  substantially  an  identical  amend- 
ment to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bill,  and  that  amendment  was  adopted 
by  this  House.  So  tills  is  not  something 
which  is  just  arising  before  tlie  body  for 
the  first  time. 

It  is  substantially  the  same  language 
that  is  present  in  legislation  already 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  will  point  out  some- 
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thing  else.  The  amendment,  when  offered 
originally  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp),  had  the  endorsement  not 
only  of  the  UAW,  the  major  union  in  tlie 
auto  industry  and  one  which  is  desper- 
.itely  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
.American  automotive  indu.'^try,  but  also 
it  had  the  endorsement  and  has  achieved 
tiie  support  of  the  AFL-CTO,  recognizing 
that  this  is  far  better  than  many  other 
approaches. 

One  of  the  criteria  that  was  included 
ill  the  support  of  the  UAW  was  the  re- 
tjuirement  that  we  reach  the  1985  goal 
of  28  miles  per  gallon.  Twenty-eight 
miles  per  gallon  is  not  excessive.  There 
are  automobiles  on  the  road  today  that 
can  do  40  miles  per  gallon.  There  are 
lull-size  automobiles  tliat  have  at  this 
moment  the  capacity  of  delivering  30 
miles  per  gallon,  and  they  are  now  on 
the  road. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  a 
lot  can  happen  between  now  and  1985. 
Tlie  Congress  can  change  thi:t  statutory 
.-tandard  if  it  so  desires. 

Furthermore,  in  the  bill  itself  there 
is  language  that  permits  administrative 
reduction  of  that  requirement  by  the  De- 
uartment  of  Transportation,  so  tliat  the 
Department  of  Transportation  can  say, 
if  ihey  find  it  is  impossible  for  the  auto 
iiidusti-y  to  achieve  a  fleet-wide  mileage 
slHudard  of  28  miles  a  gallon,  that  they 
will  reduce  it  to  25  or  26  or  27  or  24, 
vvhatever  the  needs  of  the  circumstances 
miglit  happen  to  be  and  clearly  appear 
to  be. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  jield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  . 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  while  we  did  have  that 
general  goal  in  mind  and  set  the  figure 
of  28  miles  per  gallon  as  the  average 
fleet  standard,  we  were  very  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  can  predict  with 
accuracy  what  the  technology  and  what 
the  economic  situation  will  be  at  that 
time. 

Therefore,  we  did  leave  open  the  pos- 
.sJbility  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  .submit  to  the 
C()ngre,ss  a  proposal  to  reduce  that  stand- 
ard, and  Congress  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  disapprove,  if  we  believe  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  error.  In  making  his 
recommendation,  the  Secretary  is  to  fol- 
low certain  criteria,  which  include  tech- 
nological feasibility,  economic  practical- 
ity, the  relationship  to  other  Federal 
motor  vehicle  standards,  r.nd  also  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  ChiMrman.  I  move 
to  .strike  the  last  word,  and  I  :  i.se  in  sup- 
l)oit  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  .vield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  yielding  to  nie  by  my 
c(jlleague  and  neighbor,  the  gentleman 
irom  Ohio. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  ix)int.  Tlie 
Rand  study  has  this  statement  in  It: 

Our  estimates  of  improvements  fea.si- 


bility  by  1980  and  1985  are  based  on  the 
assumption  noted  on  pages  121  and  122 
of  R-1560,  NSF.  tliat  no  further  fuel 
economy  penalties  are  implied  beyond 
those  associated  with  compliance  with 
1973  safety  standards — I  repeat  that  is 
the  1973  safety  standards — in  the  use  of 
a  catalytic  converter  and  the  exhaust  gas 
circulation  for  emission  control. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hasten  to  point  out 
that  those  safety  standards  for  1973 
have  been  modified  to  1974  and  1975 
standards,  and  we  also  now  have  imder 
considei-ation  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
teretate  and  Foreign  Commerce  under 
another  subcommittee  a  fmther  modi- 
fication or  tightening  or  making  more 
stringent  of  the  pollution  emission 
standards  on  automobiles. 

So  the  Rand  study  make.s  an  assmnji- 
tion  which  the  Congress  has  already 
gone  beyond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  that 
Rand  study  for  that  reason  becomes 
somewhat  invalid  in  its  conclusions  that 
we  can  reach  the  goal  of  28  miles  per 
gallon  by  1985,  because  the  rules  under 
which  they  made  their  conclusions  no 
longer  apply. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
that  we  would  leani  that  we  cannot  de- 
sign an  automobile  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  nor  can  the  bureaucrats  design 
one  for  us. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  at  least  to  be 
sme  that  we  do  not  build  an  impossi- 
bility In  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaimian. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oliio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kindness)  makes  Is  vei-y  well  taken. 

This  same  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foi-eign  Commerce, 
passed  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

At  that  time  we  went  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  first 
and  then  later  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
giving  him  the  right  to  set  standards  for 
emissions  from  the  stacks  of  Individual 
industries. 

The  standards  set  by  the  Administra- 
tor, who  was  charged  by  the  Congress 
with  doing  that,  practically  outlawed  the 
use  of  coal  as  a  fuel.  That  is  how  we  got 
into  trouble  with  the  shift  from  coal  to 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

We  have  set  safety  standai-ds  on  auto- 
mobiles. We  have  made  the  bumper 
heavier,  which  reduces  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  the  automobile.  We  have  set 
pollution  standards  on  automobiles, 
which  reduces  the  fuel  efficiency  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Now  with  that  embarras-snient  behmd 
us,  we  are  going  to  set  fuel  efficiency 
standards  and  say  that  in  spite  of  those 
things,  we  must  accomplish  a  more  effi- 
cient fuel  operation. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Congress  Ls  going  to  make  the  auto- 
mobile mutually  exclusive  with  our  vari- 
ous means  of  trjing  to  make  everything 
perfect  in  this  world. 

Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 


move  to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  question 
whether  the  gentU-nian  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brov.n '  is  at  all  interested  in  achieving 
energy  conservation  in  this  country  on 
any  basis  other  than  through  increasing 
the  price  of  oil  and  sending  it  soaring 
to  the  skies. 

After  suijporting  an  effort  to  knock 
out  the  promotion  of  indu.^ial  energy 
conservation,  which  represmts  40  per- 
cent of  our  petroleiun  supply,  now  he  is 
seeking  to  knock  out  a  provision  with 
respect  to  making  automobiles  efficient, 
which  represent  some  30  percent  of  our 
use  of  oil  in  the  United  States:  he  Is  say- 
ing that  a  meaningful  standard  by  1985 
ought  to  be  knocked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  have  meaningful  conservation 
standards  in  this  bill,  and  that  is  an 
essential  part  of  an  energy  policy. 

The  administration,  and,  indeed,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  have  continuously 
been  saying  that  Congress  does  not  have 
an  energy  policy.  We  do  and  this  is  es- 
sential to  our  energy  policy.  Meaningful 
consei-\ation  .standards  ought  to  be  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cliairmiui, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Tiie  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi-k  is  more  correct  tlian 
perhaps  even  he  thinks,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  v.ould  much  prefer  to  see  us 
address  ourselves  to  the  production  of 
energy  in  tliis  country  and  its  continued 
use,  because  study  after  study  has  indi- 
cated that  employment  and  the  growth 
of  the  gi'oss  national  product  In  tlii.'< 
country  follow  almost  directly  our  con- 
sumption In  the  energy  field. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  growth 
limited. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  only  answer  and 
the  only  policy  that  he  and  tlie  adminis- 
tration are  putting  forward  Is  a  disas- 
trous policy  to  increase  the  price  of  oil 
witli  the  claim  that  that  is  going  to  in- 
crease production  of  new  energy  sources 
when  there  Is  no  evidence  to  that  effect. 
The  evidence  is  clear,  however,  that  all 
of  the  studies  that  have  been  made,  and 
they  are  included  in  the  report  on  this 
bill,  .show  that  we  can  achieve  the  level 
of  28  miles  per  gallon  In  automobiles  by 
1985.  Indeed,  the  Eurojiean  manufactur- 
ers and  the  Japanese  manufacturers  are 
doing  it.  and  unless  we  produce  our  ow  n 
automobiles  with  that  kind  of  mileage 
potential,  \\c  are  going  to  lose  more  oi 
our  market. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
author  of  tliis  provision. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  stress  that  our  purpose  is  to 
set  a  goal  down  the  road  which  will  give 
adequate  lead  time  to  industi-y  by  1985. 

Wc  have  recognized  the  fact  that  Con- 
gres.s  does  not  know  all  about  the  design- 
ing oi  the  automobile.  For  that  rea.-on. 
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we  have  used  a  fleetwide 
give  flexibility  to  the  industry 
this  standard.  And  we  have 
administiative  adjastment 
.^tandai'd. 

We  have  set  a  solid  1985 
know  where  we  are  headed 
we  ought  to  retain  this  provision 

I  am  very  pleased  that 
dustr>-  this  year  has  already 
make  basic  changes  and  wil 
make  our  standards  obsolete, 
day  in  the  District  of  Ccluiiibia 
eral    Motoi-s    revealed    theii 
whicli  makes  a  major  step 
ward  competing  with  foreign 
get  good  gasoline  mileage  an(  I 
pensive. 

Good  prices  and  good  gasol^ie 
is  what  we  want,  and  we  hope 
future  these  cars  can  be  madfe 
duced  and  sold  in  America  .so 
duce  additional  jobs. 

I  am  hopeful  this  legislatioi 
ally  help  our  industry  and 
hindrance. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield ? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to 
man  fi'om  Utah. 

•  By  unanimous  consent 
vas  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
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Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chau-man 
No.  515  today  I  was  unavoidably 
on  other  legislative  matters 
that  the  Record  show  that 
here  I  woiild  have  voted  "ayi 
issue. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chaim*! 
to  strike  the  requisite  numbe 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

Mr.  Chali-man.  I  earlier 
very  provision  as  an  amendmlent 
Committee   on   Ways   and 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  20  miles 
is  a  very  reasonable  fleet  av 
country  to  achieve  by  1980. 
of  the  latitude  left  to  the 
istrators  in  deteraiining  if 
per  gallon  goal  should  be 
1985,  the  record  of  our  Federal 
trators  is  not  a  joyous  one 
their  intelligence  to  flexible  s 
far  as  the  EPA  is  concerned 
OSHA  is  concerned,  or  in  oth^r 
If  there  is  anything  that  we 
our  constituents  it  is:   Do 
much  authority  to  the  regiila^or 
cies,  go  down  to  Congress  and 
and  pass  laws  yourselves,  iriS 
ing  the  authority  to  the  Federa  1 
trators  to  decide  for  you  and 
provisions  of  the  bill.  hov.ev 
age  giving  away  just  such 
unelected  administrators. 

The  observation  has  been 
number  of  Members  of  this 
there   are   already   a   number 
mobiles  that  deliver  23  miles 
and  most  of  those  Members  dv 
them.  And  they  do  not  drive 
the  very  reason  that  tliey  ar 
good  as  family,  all-purpose 

So  I  think  that  we  should 
about  this.  And  I  will  not 
Membei-s    who    have    spoken 
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standard  to    amendment  by  asking  what  kind  of  cars 
in  meeting    they  drive.  I  know  what  kind  of  cars 
illowed  for    they  drive,  and  they  do  not  drive  cars 
the  1985    that  get  28  miles  per  gallon. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  cars  that  get 
so  people  28  miles  to  the  gallon  but  there  are  a 
I  think  lot  of  things  that  those  cars  will  not  do. 
If  we  intend  to  specify  that  all  cars 
.should  achieve  that  sort  of  fleet  average 
by  1985.  then  we  must  assume  that  the 
fame  sort  of  a  car  is  good  for  everyone. 
But  different  pei-sons  want  and  need  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cars. 

Earher  today  someone  mentioned  the 
Washington  Post  article  on  the  General 
Motors  Chevette  in  which  it  mentioned 
that  the  Chevette  weighs  less  than  2,000 
pounds.  But  that  article  said  that  if  you 
are  over  5  feet  tall,  then  do  not  sit  in 
the  back. 

Well,  from  what  we  know  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  most  other 
people  in  this  country,  our  people  are 
over  5  feet  tall.  If  we  look  at  the  biology 
of  the  last  30  yea  re  we  find  that  the 
neight  of  the  average  American  has  in- 
creased some  4  inches  in  the  last  30 
years.  But  hare  we  are  talking  about 
mandating  cars  for  the  American  people 
that  weigh  less  than  2,000  pounds,  cars 
McKay  that  could  not  provide  both  air-condl- 
order.  i  tioning  and  still  give  28  miles  per  gallon. 

We  know  that  there  are  areas  in  our 
countiT  where  air-conditioning  is  clearly 
more  essential  for  comfortable  driving 
than  heating  is. 

We  are  undoubtedly  going  to  have 
some  cars  tliat  will  have  a  great  diflBculty 
in  reaching  the  28  miles  per  gaUon  goal. 

Yet,  here  we  are  rather  carelessly  to- 
day talking  about  something  that  could 
have  a  monumental  impact.  I  tliink  the 
reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to  say  that  oui* 
predictions  for  1984  or  1985  may  not  be 
any  better  than  those  of  George  Orwell. 
and  that  it  probably  would  be  the  better 
part  of  valor  to  retire  from  making  a 
prediction  for  1985  and  to  simply  stick 
with  1980. 

I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  would 
delete  the  28  miles  per  gallon  standard 
for  1985  but  would  retain  all  other  stand- 
ards in  the  bill.  The  Congress  does  not 
have  a  rational  basis  for  the  28  miles 
per  gallon  requirement  and  it  has  been 
opposed  by  the  auto  imion,  the  auto 
manufacturers,  the  auto  dealers,  and  the 
administration. 

Last  fall  the  Department  of  Tian.spor- 
tation  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reported  on  the  practicabUity  of 
fuel  economy  goals  for  1980.  According 
to  the  Commerce  Committee's  report  on 
H.R.  7014,  that  DOT-EPA  study  pro- 
vided the  starting  point  for  the  commit- 
tee's determination  of  the  1980  standard. 

No  comparable  study  has  been  made  of 
the  feasibility  of  standai'ds  after  1980. 
reah-suc     Instead,  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
;mbarrass     port  states  on  page  88  tiiat  the  commit- 
on    this     the  set  the  1985  standard  of  28  miles  per 
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gallon  "at  the  highest  potential  level 
which  any  of  the  studies  available  to  the 
committee  indicated  was  obtainable."  It 
would  be  a  .severe  mistake  for  tlie  Con- 
gress to  set  policy  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  optimistic  report  available. 

A  study  of  the  post- 1980  fuel  economy 
objectives  was  recently  begun  by  the 
Energy  Resources  Council.  That  study 
will  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Tran.sportation.  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  tlie 
Federal  Energy  AdminLstration,  the  En- 
ergy. Resources  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  National  Science 
Poimdation.  The  final  report  is  scheduled 
for  January  of  1976.  By  deleting  the  28 
miles  per  gallon  requirement,  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  Department  of 
Tiansportation  to  utilize  the  information 
obtained  in  the  ERC  study  in  establish- 
ing fuel  economy  standards  after  1980. 

The  authors  of  the  bill  obviously  recog- 
nized that  there  was  considerable  doubt 
about  the  reasonableness  of  the  1985 
standard  because  the  bill  provides  a  re- 
view mechanism.  Unfortunately  that  is  a 
very  cumbersome  procedure  which  re- 
quires DOT  in  1977  to  set  the  1981-84 
standards  such  that  they  would  provide 
"steady  progress"  up  to  28  miles  per  gal- 
lon in  1985.  Then  hi  1979  DOT  would 
review  the  28-mile-per-gallon  standard 
to  determine  if  we  really  should,  or  even 
coiUd.  get  DOT  to  alter  the  28-miIe-per- 
gaUon  standard  at  that  time  subject  to 
a  congressional  veto.  Pi-esumably,  DOT 
would  then  have  to  alter  the  1981-84 
standards  to  be  in  line  with  the  adjusted 
1985  standard. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  this 
cumbei-some  procedure  and  allow  DOT 
to  set  the  1981-84  standard.^  at  the 
maximum  feasible  level. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
been  conducting  hearings  recently  on 
the  fuel  economy  standards  provisions  in 
H.R.  6860  which  also  includes  the  28- 
mile-per-gallon  standard.  In  their  tes- 
timony, all  three  of  the  major  auto  com- 
panies recommended  elimination  of  the 
28-miIe-per-galIon  standard.  Let  me 
quote  what  Ford  executive  vice  president. 
Fred  G.  Secrest,  said  about  th?  28-mile- 
per-gallon  standard. 

Such  a  standard  would  require  a  total 
restructuring  of  the  Industry,  Including  the 
writeoff  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  facili- 
ties. Major  unemployment  would  be  un- 
avoidable during  the  long  transition  peri- 
od ..  .  The  flexibility  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  modify  the  28  mpg  soal 
does  not  resolve  this  problem. 

United  Auto  Workers  president,  Leon- 
ard Woodcock,  also  urged  elimination  of 
the  28-mile-per-gallon  standard.  To 
quote  Mr.  Woodcock's  ovm  words  as  con- 
tained in  tlie  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings record. 

We  are  advocuiing  that  the  28  mpg  .stund- 
ard  for  1985  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Whatever  else  Mr.  Woodcock  may  feel 
about  this  legislation,  he  obviously  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  eUminating  Uic  28- 
ir.ile-per-gallon  standard  for  1985. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amendment. 

The  CH.^IRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  117.  noes  284, 
not  voting  32.  as  follows: 

jRoU  No.  517) 
AYES— 117 


Andrews. 

Frey 

Nedzi 

N.  Dak. 

CK)odling 

O'Hara 

.Archer 

Gradisou 

Passman 

.Armstrong 

Guyer 

Pettis 

Ashbrook 

Hagedorn 

Pickle 

Baumnn 

Haley 

Poage 

Bell 

Hammer- 

Press]  er 

Beigland 

schmidt 

Pritchard 

Blauchard 

Hansen 

QxiUlen 

Bogg.s 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

Bowe.'i 

Hightower 

Rlsenhoover 

Breaux 

Hutchinson 

Roberts 

Brodhead 

Ichord 

Robinson 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jarmau 

Rouaselot 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Runnels 

BroyhUl 

Jones,  Okia. 

Ruppe 

Buchanan 

Kasten 

Sarasin 

Burgener 

Kazen 

Sattertield 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Kelly 

Schneebeli 

DjTon 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Can- 

Ketchuni 

Shipley 

Casey 

Kindness 

ijikes 

Cederbei;; 

Krueger 

.Smith,  Ncbr. 

Clancy 

Long,  La 

Spenc« 

Clawaou,  Del 

Lott 

Stanton, 

Cochran 

McClory 

J.  WUliam 

Collins.  Tex. 

McCollisier 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conable 

McDonald 

Stetger,  Wis. 

Com  an 

McEwen 

Stuckey 

Daniel,  Dan 

Madden 

Symington 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Mahou 

Sj-mms 

Devine 

Martin 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Traxler 

Diggs 

MUford 

Treen 

Esch 

Miller,  Olno 

Waggonner 

Eshleman 

Mills 

Wamplcr 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

Whitehurst 

Ford,  B*ich. 

Moore 

Whitten 

Forsj-thc 

Murtha 

Wydler 

Freazel 

Myers,  lud. 
NOES— 284 

Young,  Tex. 

Alxliior 

Cliisholni 

FiuOley 

Abziis 

Clausen. 

Fish 

Adams 

DonH. 

Fisher 

Addabbo 

Clay 

Fithian 

Anibro 

Cleveland 

Flood 

Anderson, 

Cohen 

Horio 

Calif. 

Collins,  n. 

Flowers 

Anderson,  lU. 

Conte 

Foley 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Conyers 

Ford,  Teun. 

Annuii7lo 

Gorman 

Fountain 

Ashley 

Cornell 

Praser 

AuCoin 

Cotter 

Fuqua 

B:>rIillo 

Coughlin 

Gaydos 

Bafnlls 

D'Amouis 

Gialmo 

Baldus 

Dimiels,  N.J. 

Gibbons 

Barrett 

Davis 

Gilman 

Baucus 

Uelauey 

Ginn 

Beard,  R.r. 

Dellums 

Gonzalez 

Beard.  Teun 

Dent 

Grassley 

Bedell 

Derrick 

Green 

Hennfii 

Dcrwiu.'iki 

Gude 

Bevill 

Dingell 

Hall 

BiSKgi 

Dodd 

Hamilton 

Biester 

Downey,  N.Y . 

Hauley 

BUighani 

Downini;,  Va. 

Haunaford 

Blouin 

Drinan 

Haikin 

Boland 

Duncan.  Orep. 

Harrington 

BiUing 

Duncan,  Tenii 

Harris 

Bunker 

duPont 

Hustings 

Bratlemns 

Enrly 

Hawkins 

Brtcklnridse 

Eckhardt 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Briuiciey 

Edgar 

Hays,  Ohio 

Brooks 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

B'own.  Calif 

Edwards.  CM,-: 

.  Heckler.  Mass. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Hefner 

Burke,  Mass. 

Emery 

Heuiz 

Bailison.  Mo. 

English 

Helstoski 

Burton.  John 

Erieuboru 

Henderson 

Burton  Phillip  Evans.  Colo. 

Hicks 

BuUer 

Evans,  lad. 

Hillis 

Caiuci 

Eviiis,  Temi. 

Hinsliaw 

(;arter 

Pascell 

Holland 

Chappell 

Fen  wick 

Holt 
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Koltzman 

Mink 

Ryan 

Horton 

Mitchell,  Md. 

St  Germain 

Howard 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Santinl 

Howe 

Moakley 

Sarbanes 

Hubbard 

Moffett 

Scheuer 

Hughes 

Moorbead,  Pu. 

Sctaroeder 

Hungate 

Morgan 

Sebelius 

Jacobs 

Mosher 

Seiberllng 

Jeffords 

Moss 

Sharp 

Jenrette 

Mottl 

Shriver 

Johnson,  Calif 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Shuster 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Simon 

Jones,  Ala. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Skubitz 

Jones,  N.C. 

Natcher 

Smith.  Iowa 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Neal 

Snyder 

Jordan 

Nichols 

Sol  are 

Karth 

Nix 

Spellman 

Kastemneier 

Nolan 

Staggers 

Keys 

Nowak 

Stanton, 

Koch 

Oberstar 

James  V. 

KrebB 

Obey 

Stark 

LaFalce 

O'Brien 

Steelman 

Lagomarsiiio 

O'NeUl 

Stokes 

LattA 

Ottinger 

Stratton 

Lessett 

Patten,  N.J. 

Studds 

Lent 

Patterson, 

SulUvan 

Levitas 

Calif. 

Talcott 

Litton 

Pattison.N.Y. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Pepper 

Thompson 

Lloyd,  Teun. 

Perkins 

Thone 

Long,  Md. 

Peyser 

Thornton 

McCloskey 

Pike 

Tsongas 

McCormack 

Preyer 

Uliman 

McDade 

Price 

Van  Deerlin 

McFall 

Quie 

Vander  Veen 

McHugh 

Railsback 

Vanik 

McKay 

Randall 

Vigorito 

McKinney 

Rangel 

Walsh 

Macdonald 

Reee 

Waxmsn 

Madigan 

Regula 

Weaver 

Magulre 

Reuss 

Whalen 

Mann 

Richmond 

White 

Mathis 

Riegle 

Winn 

Maszoli 

Rinaldo 

Wirth 

Meeds 

Rodino 

Woia 

Melcher 

Roe 

Wright 

Metcalfe 

Rogers 

Wylie 

Meyner 

Roncalio 

Yates 

MezvinsKj 

Rose 

Yatron 

Mikva 

Rosenthal 

Young,  Fla. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Young,  Gr. 

Uineta 

Roush 

Zablockl 

Miuish 

RtXSSO 

Zeferetti 

\'OT  VOTING— 32 

Alexander 

Landrum 

Slack 

Aspin 

Lehman 

Steed 

BroomfleUl 

Lujan 

Stephens 

Burke,  Fla 

Matsunatta 

Teague 

Crane 

Mollohan 

Udall 

Danielson 

Moorhead, 

Vander  Jaki. 

de  la  Garza 

Calif. 

Wiggins 

Fary 

Patman.  Te::. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Goldwater 

Rooney 

WU.5on,  C.  H. 

Hebert 

Roy  bill 

WUsoD,  Tex. 

Hyde 

Sisk 

Y'oimg.  Alaska 

So  tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
paii's : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Matauuaga  against. 
Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Booney  against. 
Mr.  Landiiun  for,  with  Mr.  Sisk  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
Hs  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERFD     BT     MR.  EMEBY 

Mr.  EMMERY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
Hmendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Emep.v  :  Page 
i')4,  line  10,  after  "(a)".  Insert  "(1)". 

Page  304,  line  17.  strike  out  '(1)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  ■(A)". 

Page  304,  line  18,  strike  out  ■(2»"  and  In- 
■sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B) ". 

Page  304.  after  line  21.  insert  the  follow- 
uig: 

^2)  The  President  shall,  within  60  days 
alter  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  pre- 
scribe rules  wlilcU  Bhall  require  that  all  pas- 
-^euger  automobiles  purcha^ied  or  leased  (for 
a  period  of  one  year  or  more)  by  all  executive 
agencies  In  each  fiscal  year  whicli  begins 
Hfter  such  date  of  enactment — 

(A)  «re  equipped  to  utlllz*  a  blend  of  gas- 


oline, ,a.s  defined  in  paragraph    i4)    of  this 
section;  and 

(B)  utilize  such  blend. 

(3)  The  President  need  not  prescribe  nile^ 
under  paragraph  (2)  If  he  finds  that  s\\t\i 
rules  would  not  be  practicable  and  transmit  ■« 
such  finding  to  the  Congress  prior  to  tin? 
expiration  of  the-  60-day  period  speciried  iu 
paragraph  (2). 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  ihL? 
subsection,  the  term  "blend  of  gasoline" 
means  a  mlxttire  which  consists  of  not  more 
than  90  percent  gapoline  and  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  any  other  motor  fuel  which  ran 
be  manufacttired  or  refined  from  a  raw  ma- 
terial other  than  petroleum  or  petToltuin 
products. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognize.*^ 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr.  Emery  ■ 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  wish 
to  resen'e  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
to  the  »entleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Dingell)  that  his  reservation  comes  too 
late.  The  Chair  had  already  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery  ■ , 
and  the  point  of  order  comes  too  late. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  reaHy  very 
simple.  It  attempts  to  address  a  very 
serious  problem  that  directly  relates  to 
this  bill  and  to  oui*  efforts  made  in  order 
to  save  enei"g>'. 

Foily-two  percent  of  all  the  peti-oleum 
that  is  consumed  in  this  country  is  used 
on  the  highways  in  gasoline  engines 
and  the  largest  portion  of  that  Is  con- 
.sumed  in  automobiles,  the  private  auto- 
mobiles that  American  families  drive. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in 
cutting  back  on  our  consumption  of 
petroleum  on  America's  highways,  the 
day  will  come  when  we  will  need  to  find 
.suitable  alternative  substitutes  for  pe- 
troleum and  for  gasoline. 

Fortunately  for  om-  eneigi"  future, 
tliere  are  several  somxes  of  energj'  tha  i 
may  readily  be  found,  and  they  include 
fuel  additives  or  fuel  substitutes.  Some 
of  these  may  Include  methanol,  ethanol. 
and  various  forms  of  synthetic  gasoline 

The  beauty  of  ethanol  and  methanol 
and  synthetic  gasoline  is  that  these 
fuels  can  be  manufactured  from  sourcc-- 
that  do  not  have  a  petroleum  base.  They 
can  be  manufactured  economically  and 
feasibly  from  coal  resources.  We  have  in 
Uli^5  coimliy  400  to  600  years  woilh  of 
coal,  more  than  half  the  world's  tot.il 
resources. 

Methanol  can  also  be  manufactmcd* 
from  garbage,  from  waste  products,  and 
from  human  waste.  There  is  a  project 
now  under  consideration  in  the  city  oi 
Seattle,  Wash.,  that  will  produce  botli 
methane  and  methanol  from  that  city'> 
.solid  waste. 

Synthetic  gasoline  can  also  be  made 
fix>m  other  sources  of  carbon,  \\hether  it 
is  wood  products  or  whether  It  is  coal.  Wo 
have  no  energy  shoitage  in  this  countrj  ; 
we  have  a  petroleum  shortage.  We  a  it 
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going  to  have  to  address  ourselves 
ability      to     manufacture 
sources  of  energy  and  find  the 
incentives  to  use  them  in  America 
mobiles. 

My  amendment  is  simple.  It  r 
that  if  these  fuels  are  availabh 
iiomically  and  feasibly,  the  Federa 
ernment  shall  utilize  the  emploj-m^nt 
these  fuels  m  federally  owned  or 
automobiles.   Not  only   would   th 
down  on  the  petroleum  consumption 
the  Federal  Govei-nment.  but  it 
also  serve  as  a  testing  ground  to 
the  use  of  alternative  sources  of 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 

We  have  had  a  series  of  hearmi ; 
fore  the  Committee  on  Science 
Technology  in  which  we  briefl; 
amined  the  feasiblUty  of  coal  conv 
and  the  manufacture  of  certain 
and  gaseous  fuels  in  lieu  of  and 
substitute  for  petroleiun. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  one 
example  of  some  of  the  benefits  of 
methanol  with  gasoline. 

Interestingly     enough,     if     one 
methanol  with  gasoUne  in  a  ratio 
percent  gasoline  with  15  percent 
nol,  he  will  find  that  his  overall  m 
will  increase  because  the  characte^i; 
of  methanol  and  gasoline  allow  a 
thorough  combustion  of  the  fuel 
whole.  Therefore,  mileage  mcrease  i 
niflcantly  and  tlie  mixture  releases 
pollutants  into  the  atmosphere  thali 
gasoline-burning  vehicle  alone. 

This  is  very  significant  in  two 
the  war  agahist  using  gasoline  a  Ion  ; 
the  war  against  human  consumpt^n 

I  think  it  is  altogether  proper 
to  adopt  this  type  of  amendment 
this  legislation  because  it  will  mo^e 
tlie  right  dii-ection,  and   that  is 
from  continuing  reliance  on  petr 
and  petroleum  products.  Purtliermct- 
will  begin  to  turn  our  attention  to 
native  fuel  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  tlie  J 
bers  to  support  this  amendment 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chair 
I  read  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would   prohibit   the   Government 
bujing     a     diesel-buming 
Hopefully,  the  counti-y  Is  going  to 
out  with  one  in  a  year  or  tv%o  or 
building  one  such  as  is  being  mam 
tured  in  Germany  now. 

As  the  amendment  of  the  gent 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery  >  is  worde< 
could  not  buy  a  diesel-buming 
bile,   even    though   It   is   more    er 
efficient. 

Mr.  EMERY.  To  respond  to  tlie 
tleman.  it  is  not  my  intention  to  do 
It  is  only  my  intention  to  convert 
line  to  this  purpo.se. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  I  read 
amendment,   all  pa.ssenger 
puichased  or  leased  must  be 
to  utilize  this  blend  of  gasoline, 
fore,   that   excludes   the   possibllit;- 
buying  a  diesel-buming  vehicle 
Mr.  EMERY.  If  It  is  agreeable  id  the 
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committee,  I  would  be  wiUing  to  amend 
this  amendment  to  include  diesel-burn- 
ing  automobiles.  It  is  my  intention  to 
include  all  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  EMERY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  are  probably  other  vehicles 
excluded  as  well,  such  as  electric  cars. 
Perliaps  an  amendment  could  be  devised 
to  include  them. 

I  vas  recently  visited  by  a  Nobel  prlze- 
wimiing  physici-st,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  who  said  to 
me: 

Tf  ihis  country  were  really  serious  about 
an  oil  shortage,  they  could  surely  provide 
lor  the  Introduction  of  methanol  to  be  used 
with  ga.soline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th-  time  of  llie  t;en- 
tleman  from  Maine  'Mr.  Emery)  has 
expired. 

I  On  i-equest  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
by  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Emery  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  To  contmue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  physicist  told  me  that  we 
could  have  the  present  supplies  of  petro- 
leum products  in  Internal  combustion 
engines,  automobiles,  buses,  and  trucks. 

This  Is  eertamly  something  that  has 
been  neglected  by  the  Government  and 
for  which  provision  has  not  been  made 
by  the  Congress 


Mr.  Chairman.  I 
of  the  gentleman 
Emery). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr. 


applaud  the  efforts 
from    Maine    (Mr. 

Chairman,  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger)  very  much  for  his  obsena- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  his  remark  about  the 
electric  car,  we  did  pass  a  bill  last  week 
which  had  special  provisions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  electric  vehicles. 

I  would  also  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  ho\'e  had  favorable  correspondence  with 
respect  to  this  from  the  State  of  Maine 
and  from  coal  resources  available  in 
States  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  believe  that  with  the  proper 
cooijeration  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  and  private  industi-y  we  may 
well  find  this  to  be  the  most  practical 
solution  to  our  transportation  problem 
a.s  far  as  fuel  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chaimian, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery). 
While  I  reahze  there  are  many  questions 
that  might  be  asked  about  this  provoca- 
tive amendment,  the  objective  of  de- 
velopment and  use  of  all  conceivable  al- 
ternatives, including  the  blend  or  mix 
of  methanol  with  gasoline,  Is  consti-uc- 
tive  and  potentially  innovative. 

Coming  from  an  area  that  has  a  sub- 


stantial forest  product  industry  which  is 
cyclically  faced  with  economic  uncer- 
tainties. I  see  this  amendment  as  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  byproducts  from 
the  basic  timber  resource  that  in  itseh 
will  contribute  to  the  conservation  and 
supply  of  energy  while  diversifying  tlie 
economic  base  for  the  area. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment  and  ask  the  Members  to  sup- 
port it.  Should  the  amendment  fail.  I 
strongly  urge  the  committee  to  hold  in- 
depth  evolution  hearings  to  further  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  methanol 
and  other  energy  blends. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  unanswered  about  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Emery). 

One  has  been  alluded  to  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith  ' . 

Would  this  preclude— and  I  must  ad- 
vi.se  that  a  reading  of  the  amendment  in- 
dicates to  me  that  it  would — the  acquisi- 
tion of  diesel  automobiles  by  the  Federal 
Government?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would 
it  preclude  the  acquisition  of  test  vehi- 
cles utilizing  new  fuels  or  new  technol- 
ogy? 

Clearly,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment would  preclude  test  progi-ams  by 
the  Government  of  any  vehicle  which 
uses  a  fuel  other  than  that  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  ofifered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  questions 
that  have  to  be  an;iwered  also.  What 
would  be  the  cost  effect  on  the  taxpayers 
of  the  requirement  for  the  blended  fuel, 
whether  it  be  ethanol,  methanol,  or 
whatever  other  kind  of  blend  would  be 
involved? 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  auto- 
mobiles? What  would  be  the  cost  for  the 
modification  of  the  automobiles  to  make 
them  available?  Because  immediately,  or 
within  60  days  after  the  enactment,  all 
Government  automotive  procurement 
must  involve  this  kind  of  fuel  and  this 
kind  of  modified  propulsion  plant. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  questions 
that  are  troubling  many  of  our  colleagues 
and  that  are  troubling  me.  For  example, 
when  we  talk  about  using  this  method  is 
the  fuel  available?  I  have  no  reason  to 
expert  that  the  fuel  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned,  or  the  blend  of  that  fuel 
would  be  available,  but  is  it  available  at 
a  reasonable  cost  ?  Is  there  a  distribution 
system  available  for  this  kind  of  a  fuel 
blend  system  which  could  be  blended 
with  petroleum  products?  Are  automo- 
biles appropriately  modified  available? 
Are  the  parts  available  to  modify  the  au- 
tomobiles? 

Certainly  there  Ls  no  showing  that  the 
teciinology  is  readily  available  on  an 
economic  basis  or  that  the  modified  au- 
tomobiles will  work. 

One  further  question  which  has  not 
been  answered  and  that  is  would  these 
modified  automobiles  save  petroleum 
pi'oducts?  Maybe  the  blended  fuel  would 
require  additional  use  of  petroleum 
rather  than  lessening  it  because  of  a  less 
efficient  carburetion  or  ignition  system. 
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Is  there  enough  technology  available 
to  manufacture  the  fuel?  Are  there  suf- 
flciMit  numbers  of  suppliers  to  supply  the 
fuel  in  all  parts  of  the  country?  Perhaps 
there  are  parts  of  our  country  where  such 
fuel  would  not  be  economically  feasible 
or  available.  Perhaps  in  places  such  as 
Ala.jka  or  the  Virgin  Islands  or  in  Guam 
or  some  of  the  trust  tenitories  where 
Government  vehicles  are  required,  would 
not  have  either  a  distiibution  system  for 
it  or  a  supply  of  it  that  would  be  needed 
to  modify  the  blend  cf  the  fuel. 

Then  again  one  must  ask  would  the 
production  of  this  kind  of  a  system  be 
an  energy  saver  or  would  it  actually  ab- 
sorb and  use  more  energy  than  it  would 
make  available  or  would  save?  What 
again  would  be  the  cost  of  this  kind  of 
fuel  to  the  consumers. 

Again  we  come  down  to  the  question 
are  there  other  kinds  or  tj'pes  of  vehicles 
which  might  be  more  efficient,  for  exam- 
ple turbine  vehicles,  or  Wankel  engines 
or  diesel  engines?  Further,  would  such 
engines  be  barred  by  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine? 
Perhaps  the  amendment  fs  a  good  one. 
I  think  It  hns  enough  merit  to  require  a 
careful  study  by  the  committee.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  ousht  to  find  out  what 
the  answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
are.  But  I  must  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine,  that  there 
are  many  unanswered  questions.  As  I  say, 
the  amendment  has  not  been  studied,  it 
has  not  been  considered  and  we  do  not 
know  precisely  what  It  does  and  how  its 
effect  would  be  on  the  consumers,  on  the 
Government,  on  Industry  and  its  effect  on 
the  overall  energy  with  and  witliout  the 
Government  automobile  fleet. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  rejected. 

At  an  appropriate  time  I  am  satisfied 
tliat  we  can  consider  the  amendment  and 
can  study  tlie  amendment  ui  the  commit- 
tee and  perhaps  answer  tliese  abun- 
dance of  unanswered  questions  which 
plague  me  at  least  and  I  know  plague 
many  of  our  Membere. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  thiulc  I 
can  answer  tliree  of  the  questions  at  least 
tliat  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
raised. 

First  of  all.  Lhe.se  fuels  ais  not  energy 
consumers,  they  are  energ>'  producers. 
In  fact,  ethanol  has  been  manufactured 
economically  for  decades  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  in  fact,  so  well  that  some- 
times people  have  consumed  it  rather 
than  engines. 

It  also  has  an  ener^j-  content. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRT.IAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  be  recognized  for  3  minutes, 
which  are  the  last  3  minutes  of  the  time 
available. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
nappy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  i  Mr.  Emery)  . 


Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  EMERY.  To  continue,  many  of 
these  fuels  such  as  methanol  or  ethanol 
can  be  manufactured  economically.  A 
gallon  of  methanol  can  be  manufac- 
tured from  coal  resources  at  a  cost  of 
manufacture  of  between  14  to  19  cents  a 
gallon.  From  forest  products,  including 
wood,  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  between 
24  and  30  cents  a  gallon.  The  methanol 
content  is  something  around  that  high 
for  a  gallon  of  gasohne,  but  the  unit  cost 
of  energy  is  still  lower. 

Second,  there  Is  absolutely  no  need  for 
the  modification  of  an  automobile's  car- 
buretor or  other  fuel  system.  Certain 
mixtures  of  methanol  and  ethanol  are 
between  10  and  20  percent  approxi- 
mately, the  co.st  bearing  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  tlie  fuel  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  engine.  Absolutely  no  modifi- 
cation is  necessary.  Methanol  and  etha- 
nol that  are  presently  in  existence,  pres- 
ently manufactured,  can  be  mixed  In 
that  ratio  with  gasoline  today  at  the 
manufacturing  cost  that  I  mentioned,  re- 
sulting in  fuel  savings  and  a  cut  down 
on  our  need  to  consume  petroleum. 

Of  course,  synthetic  gasoline  is  as 
much  gasoline  as  that  produced  by  any- 
one, but  it  can  be  manufactured  from 
energy  resources  that  we  have  in  this 
country  available  right  now,  including 
the  coal  resources  that  I  cited  before. 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  constructive 
amendment  because  it  really  gets  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  problem,  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem  being  that  petro- 
leum resources  are  dwhidling,  and  they 
are  becoming  more  expensive.  If  we  want; 
to  achieve  an  energy  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  we  can  use  energy  resources 
that  are  right  here  available  In  this 
country  by  developing  and  asing  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  such  as  tliose 
I  have  mentioned.  We  can  start  by  using 
them  in  federally  operated  and  owned 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Emery)  ,  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  47. 

RECORDED  TOTE 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  118,  noes  262, 
answei-ed  "present"  1,  not  voting  52,  a.s 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  5181 


Come 

D'Amoiirs 

Devlne 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

Euglisb 

Eshleman 

Fen  wick 

Fish 

Fisher 
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.^bUnor 

Brown,  Calif. 

Alexander 

Erown,  Mich. 

Ambro 

Broyhlll 

Anderson, 

Burton,  John 

CalLf. 

Butler 

Anderson,  III. 

Byron 

.Andrew."!, 

Carter 

N.  Dak. 

Cederbern 

AuColn 

Clancy 

Beard.  B.r. 

Clausen. 

Bedell 

DonH. 

Bennett 

ClawBon,  Del 

Bevill 

Cleveland 

Blouln 

Cochran 

Breckinridge 

Cohen 

Flood 

McDade 

Rinaldo 

Flynt 

McKinney 

Risenhoover 

Forsythe 

Madigan 

Ruppe 

Gilman 

Maguire 

SI  Germain 

Goodling 

Martin 

Sarasln 

Grassley 

MRZ.JOll 

Kobneebeli 

Gude 

Meyner 

Srhroeder 

HaGedorn 

MUler,  Calif. 

Schuiiie 

Harrington 

Miilcr.  Ohio 

Sebelius 

Hastings 

Mink 

Shriver 

Hechler,  W.  V.».  Mitchell,  N.Y 

.     Shuster 

HilUs 

Moore 

Smith.  Ntbr. 

Holt 

Mosher 

Spence 

Howard 

Myers,  Pa. 

Stark 

liungate 

Nolan 

Steeman 

Jacobs 

Oberstar 

Studds 

.Jeffords 

Piitter.ron. 

Thone 

Jones,  Oklo. 

Calif. 

Tsongas 

Kasten 

Fattison.  N.Y 

.     Whltehurst 

Keys 

Pike 

Winn 

Koch 

Pressler 

Winh 

LaPalce 

Pritchard 

Wo'.ff 

Lent 

Quie 

Wydler 

Lott 

Rees 

Yatron 

McCioskey 

Reg\ila 

Young,  Fla. 

McCo' lister 

Richmond 
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Atazum 

Flowers 

Mahon 

Adams 

Foley 

Mann 

Addabbo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mathis 

Andrews,  N.C 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Annunzio 

Fountain 

Mel  Cher 

Archer 

Frenzel 

Metcalfe 

.\.'-instrong 

Fuqua 

Mezvinsky 

Ash  brook 

Caydos 

M  rhel 

BadUlo 

Giaimo 

Mikva 

Bafalis 

Ginn 

M/neta 

Baldus 

Gonzalez 

Mnish 

Baucus 

Cradisou 

Moak-ey 

Bauman 

Green 

Moffett 

Be:i 

Guyer 

Montgomer-.' 

Bergland 

Hall 

Moorhead,  P.i 

Biaggl 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Blester 

Hammer- 

Moss 

Bingham 

schmidt 

MotU 

Blanchard 

Haniey 

Murphy,  HI. 

Boggs 

Uannaford 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Boland 

Hansen 

Munha 

Boiling 

Harkin 

Myers,  Ind. 

Bonker 

Hants 

Natcher 

Bowen 

Hawklna 

Neal 

Brademas 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Nedzl 

Breaux 

Hays.  Ohio 

Nichols 

Brinkley 

Heckler,  M?ss 

Nix 

Brodhead 

Hefner 

Nowok 

Brooks 

Heinz 

O'Brien 

Brown,  OhiO 

Helstoskl 

C'Hara 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Ottinger 

Burgener 

Hicks 

Passman 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hishtower 

Patten,  N.J, 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hlnshaw 

Pepper 

Burleson,  Tex 

Holtzman 

Perkins 

Biirliaon,  Mo. 

Horton 

Pettis 

Burton,  PhlUip  Howe 

Peyser 

Carney 

Hubbard 

Fickle 

Can- 

Hughes 

Poage 

Casey 

Hutchinson 

Freyer 

Cbappell 

Ichord 

Price 

Chisbolm 

Jarman 

Quillen 

Clay 

Jenrette 

RaUsbsck 

CoUins.  ni. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Randall 

Collins,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rangel 

Conable 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reuss 

Conlan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rhodes 

Conyers 

Jones,  N.C. 

Regie 

Cormau 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kob.uson 

Cornell 

Jordan 

Rodino 

Cotter 

Karth 

Roe 

Coughlin 

Kastennieier 

Rogers 

Daniel,  D.in 

Ka^eu 

Rancaiio 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kelly 

Rose 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Ketchum 

Rosenthal 

Davis 

Krebs 

RosLenkowsfc: 

Delaney 

Krueter 

Roush 

Dell  urns 

Lagoniarsino 

Roussclot 

Derrick 

Latta 

Bunnel.s 

Derwiniki 

Leggett 

Russo 

Diggs 

Lev  Has 

Ryou 

Dingcll 

Lition 

Saniinl 

Downing.  Va. 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Ssrbanes 

Duncan.  Ore?. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Sntterfield 

Eckhardt 

Long.  La. 

Scheuer 

Edgar 

Long,  Md. 

Seiberlins 

Edwards,  Calif. 

McCiory 

Sharp 

BUberg 

McCormack 

Shipiey 

Eilenbom 

McDonald 

Bikes 

Evans,  Colo. 

McEwen 

Simon 

Evans,  Ind. 

McFall 

Skublt* 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McHugb 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fascell 

McKay 

Snyder 

Fithian 

Macdonald 

Solarz 

Plorlo 

M.ndden 

Spellman 
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Staggers 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Weaver 

Stanton, 

Thompson 

Whalea 

J.  WUliam 

Thornton 

White 

b'.inton. 

Traxler 

Whtttei 

James  V. 

Treen 

Wigglni 

Sieiger,  ATI/. 

UUman 

Wright 

Utokes 

Van  Deerlin 

Wjlie 

SS'ratton 

Yonder  Veen 

Yates 

St  uckey 

Vanlk 

young. 

Ira. 

SiUlivan 

Vlgorito 

Young. 

rex. 

Svruiugtoii 

Waggonner 

Zablock 

Sj-mms 

Walsh 

Zeferet 

i 

Talcott 

Wampler 

Ttiylor.  Mo. 

Wa.xman 

ANSWERED  'PRESENT"-  I 

Haley 

NOT  VOTING - 

-52 

Ashley 

Goklwater 

0"Nf!U 

Asplu 

Harsha 

Patman 

Te.\. 

Barrett 

Hebert 

Roberts 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Holland 

Rooney 

Broomfleld 

Hyde 

Roybal 

Burke,  Fla. 

Kemp 

Sisk 

Crane 

Kindness 

S'..ick 

Danielson 

Landrum 

Steed 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman 

Steiger, 

IVis. 

Dent 

Lujaa 

Stephen 

i 

Dickinson 

Matsunaya 

Teagua 

Drinan 

Milford 

Udall 

Each 

MUls 

Vander 

agt 

Fary 

Mitchell.  Mfi 

Wilson, 

sob 

FindJey 

MoUohan 

Wilson. 

:.  H. 

Fraser 

Moorhend. 

Wilson, 

[•ex. 

Prey 

Cam. 

Young, . 

iaskfl 

Gsbbous 

Obey 

as  we 

'*)14,  I 

recent 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  anii<|unced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman 
resume  our  discussion  of  H.R 
believe  that  we  should  consider  a 
.statement  made  by  the  Iranian  Aknbas 
sador  to  the  United  Nations.  Normally 
I  do  not  take  advise  from  memhprs  of 
OPEC,  but  in  this  iastance  I  feel 
tiling  has  been  said  from  which  -^e  can 
all  benefit. 

On  September  3.  1975.  the  Newl  York 
Times  reported  that  the  Iranian  A  mbas- 
sador  to  the  United  Natlon.s.  Mr  Am- 
bouzegar,  has  replied  to  Secrets  ry  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger's  proposals  for 
bridging  the  economic  gap  betwee  i  rich 
and  poor  nations.  The  Iranian  Am  )assa- 
dor  suggested  that  'the  real  is  ;ue  is 
whether  or  not  the  world  is  will  ng  to 
realize  that  the  era  of  cheap  and  abun- 
dant energy  is  over."  This  spokesmm  for 
the  OPEC  cartel  has  made  a  po;  nt  on 
the  question  of  oil  resei-ves  whi  h  we 
cannot  ignore.  The  industrial  wor  d  has 
based  Its  economy,  indeed — its  life- 
style— on  the  premise  that  there  are 
nearly  inexhaustible  sources  of  inexpen- 
sive energy.  Just  think  for  a  minute 
about  our  inefficient  cars,  electric;  il  ap 
lliances.  and  industrial  machinery':  re 
fleet  on  our  current  fascination  wi  h  the 
convenience  of  single  use  dL<!pasal:  !e  ev 
erything,  all  of  which  wast^fc  enein y  and 
oMier  natural  re.sources.  Madison 
has    biainwashed    America 
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Ave- 
into 

thinking  not  only  that  dispo-sable  k  eas- 
ier and  better  but  also,  more  omii  ously, 
that  we  have  inexhaustible  supp]  ies  of 
almost  any  natuial  re.'^^ource  we  nt  ed. 

Ambassador  Ambouzegar  state*  that 
the  OPEC  oil  price  increases  were  "nec- 
essary to  put  an  end  to  merciless  e  Kplol- 
tation  on  nonreplenishable  re.N0ur;es  at 
ridiculously  low  prices."  OPEC's  jction. 
welcome  or  not.  fair  or  unfair  in  their 
efforts,  has  forced  the  industrial  world 
to  reconsider  its  galloping  consumption 
of  natural  re.sources  for  the  fir-^t  time. 


The  most  Immediate  challenge  for 
Congress  Is  the  Issue  of  our  excessive 
dependence  on  oil.  This  problem  must  be 
dealt  with  first,  because  it  peimeates  our 
entire  economy.  If  we  can  come  to  tenns 
with  tliis  challenge,  the  solutions  to  the 
other  questions  of  resource  use  will  come 
more  clearly  Into  focus. 

Congress  must  develop  a  national 
strategy  which  will  both  mandate  and 
provide  Incentives  for  the  conservation 
of  oil.  Obviously  President  Ford,  who  be- 
lieves only  in  the  incentive  of  the  dollar 
in  tiie  marketplace,  will  never  devise 
such  a  strategy.  His  pioposal  to  decon- 
trol oil  prices  can  only  increase  the  al- 
ready oppressive  burden  upon  low-  and 
middle-income  people  while  not  pinch- 
ing the  rich  who  can  easily  absorb  price 
increases.  The  problem  of  ineflBcient 
technology  will  hardly  be  addressed  by 
his  proposed  solution.  His  proposals  are 
a  thi-owback  to  sociail  Dai-winism,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  or,  in  this  case,  the 
richest. 

What  we  should  be  doing  in.stead  is 
developing  comprehensive  conservation 
programs  which  will  reduce  consumption. 
It  is  absurd  to  waste  such  a  precious  re- 
source as  oil  in  nomnobile  users  of  en- 
ergj'.  These  users  must  be  encouraged  to 
switch  from  oil  or  gas  to  coal,  a  resource 
of  which  we  have  the  world's  largest 
known  deposits,  a  500  year  supply.  This 
will  take  time,  for  current  coal  produc- 
tion levels  camiot  meet  the  immediate 
demands  of  wholesale  conversion.  Never- 
theless, we  should  be  gearing  up  for  it 
today  by  converting  all  nonmobile  en- 
ergy users  and  by  launching  a  national 
campaign  to  increase  our  coal  produc- 
tion, which  also  would  provide  jobs  for 
our  hard-pi-essed  economy.  We  should  be 
approving  legislation  such  as  H.R.  7014, 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1975,  which  legislates  more  efficient 
gas  mileage  from  manufacturers — 
though,  the  mileage  standards  do  tend  to 
be  lenient.  This  legislation  also  would 
require  the  labelling  of  home  electrical 
appliances  to  enable  the  consumer  to  be- 
gin selecting  products  based  upon  energy 
efficiency  and  not  on  Madison  Avenue's 
sales  pitch.  It  includes  a  volimtai-y  ar- 
rangement which  should  be  mandatory 
whereby  industry,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government,  would  consen'e 
energy  by  15  percent,  and  a  proposal  that 
certain  government  agencies  examine 
their  inefficient  regulatory  practices  in 
order  to  reduce  consumption  of  oil  by  10 
percent  over  a  base  period  of  1972. 

We  should  also  be  addressing  oui-selves 
to  legislation,  such  as  the  French  have 
implemented,  which  would  require  indoor 
heating  in  the  w  inter  to  be  no  more  tlian 
68  degrees  and  cooling  in  the  summer  to 
be  no  lower  tlian  78  degi'ees.  Such  legisla- 
tion has  helped  the  French  In  their  drive 
to  consei-ve  oil,  a  resource  they  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  in  their  own 
country. 

We  in  Congress  must  unite  to  establish 
a  national  program  which  will  conserve 
energy  and  thus  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  The  time  is  right.  The 
American  people  are  looking  for  leader- 
ship. We  have  been  without  it  too  long 


and  there  Is  no  leadership  challenge 
more  crucial  than  the  long-term  energy 
shortage  which  so  pervasively  affects  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\e 
that  the  Comrnitiee  do  now  rise. 

ITie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  liaving  resumed  the  chair. 
Mi  .  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  reported  tliat  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <H.R.  7014)  to  increase  domestic 
energy  supplies  and  availability:  to  re- 
strain energy  demand:  to  prepare  for 
energy  emergencies:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unrniimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  mat- 
ters considered  in  the  debate  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  in  respect  to  the 
bill  H.R.  7014. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Jlr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrov/,  September  18. 
1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\inf; 
the  right  to  object,  may  the  gentleman 
from  California  tell  us  what  the  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  be  tomorrow  and 
Friday,  in  view  of  this  request  for  an 
early  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  If  ve  start  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow, it  is  hoped  that  we  could  finish 
the  bill  by  7  o'clock  tomorrow  night.  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  finish  the  bill  at 
7  o'clock  tomorrow  night — and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  is  probably  the 
best  source  of  this  information — we 
would  then  rise  and  go  over  until  Tuesday 
on  that  bill.  On  Friday  we  would  take  up 
the  bill  on  product  safety,  wliirh  would 
be  handled  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Van  Deerlin). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mi'.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  other 
bill  would  there  be?  Would  that  be  the 
only  bill  we  would  take  up  on  Friday 
tlien? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  believe  that  is  tlie  bill  that  would 
take  most  of  the  tbne  on  Filday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resei-va- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER 
19,  1975,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
8841,  FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE,  FUN- 
GICIDE.  AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agi-iculture  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  September  19,  1975,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  8841  to  extend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  3979,  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  INDIAN 
CLAIMS  COMMISSION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR   1976 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  3979)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1976,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagi'ee  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Meeds,  Melcher,  Risenhoover,  and 
Young  of  Alaska. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN    OF   THE    COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration: 

House  of  Representatives, 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  House  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  3, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  September  2.  1975, 
the  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Frost,  was 
.served  with  a  subpoena  duces  teciun  by  a 
represeiitative  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  that  was  issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey. 

The  subpoena  commands  any  authorized 
representative  or  employee  of  the  Committee 
on  Hovise  Administration  to  appear  before 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  on 
September  22,  1975,  and  reque-sts  certain 
House  records  of  former  Congressman  Joseph 
Marazitl,  that  are  outlined  In  the  subpoena 
Itself,  which  is  attached  hereto. 

House  Resolution  9  of  January  14.  1975, 
and  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  indicate  that  no  official 
of  the  House  may,  either  voluntarUy  or  in 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  pro- 
duce such  papers  without  the  consent  of 
ihe  House  being  first  obtained.  It  Is  further 
indicated  that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of 


certain   of   the   documents   and   papers   re- 
quested without  such  consent. 

The  subpoena  tn  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 
/  Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Chairman. 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey ) 
SuBPENA  TO  Testify  Before  Grand  Jury 
To      Any      Authorized      Representative      or 
Employee,    Committee    on    House    Ad- 
ministration,   United    States    House    of 
Representatives,     Suite     H-326,     United 
States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  at  Grand  Jury  Room  483, 
U.S.  Coruthouse,  Federal  Square  in  the  city 
of  Newark  on  the  22nd  day  of  September 
1975  at  10:00  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  before 
the   Grand   Jury    and    bring    with    you    all 
written  requests  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration     by     former      Congressman 
Joseph  J.  Marazitl  (Republican,  New  Jersey) 
pursuant  to  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Order  No.  5,  as  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  AprU  18,  1973. 

This  subpena  Is  issued  on  application  of 
the  United  States. 

Jonathan  L.  Goldstein,  United  States  At- 
torney. 

By:  William  F.  Maderer,  A.sst.  U.S.  Attorney, 
Fed.  Bldg.,  970  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.J.  07102, 
Date  August  19, 1975. 
FTS:  201-645-3519. 

Angelo  W.  Locascio, 

Clerk. 
Mary  C.  Dehmer, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

W.WHINGTON,  D.C, 

September  3, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  On  this  date,  I  have 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
by  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Dei>artment 
of  Justice,  that  was  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  subpoena  commands  me  or  my  desig- 
nated representative  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  on 
September  22,  1975,  and  requests  certain 
House  records  of  former  Congressman 
Joseph  Marazitl,  that  are  outlined  In  the 
subpoena  itself,  which  is  attached  hereto. 

House  Resolution  No.  9  of  January  14,  1975. 
and  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may,  either  voluntarily  or  in 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  pro- 
duce such  papei-s  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  being  first  obtained.  It  Is  further 
indicated  that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of 
certain  of  the  documents  and  papers  re- 
.  quested  without  such  consent. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  in  Its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Benjamin  Guthrie. 


Subpena  to  Testify  Before  Grand  Jury 
(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  New  Jersey] 
To:   Clerk,  or  his  Designated  Representative. 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the   Unieed    States   District    Court   for    the 
District  of  New  Jersey  at  Grand  Jury  Room 
483.  U.S.  Courthouse,  Federal  Square  in  the 
city  of  Newark  on  the  22nd  day  of  Septem- 
ber   1975    at    10:00    o'clock    A.M.    to    testify 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  bring  with  you 
(See  attached  Schedule  A.) 

This  subpena  is  issued  on  application  of 
the  United  Stales.  Jonathan  L.  Goldstein. 
United  States  Attorney. 

Bv:  William  F.  Maderer,  Asst.  U.S.  Altor 
ney,"  Fed.  Bldg.,  970  Broad  St.,  Newaik.  N  J. 
07102,  D.tie  August  19,  1975. 

Angelo  W.  Locascio, 

Cleih. 
By  Mary  C.  Dehmer, 

^eputy  Cler!:. 

Schedule    A 

1.  Ihe  addresses  of  all  employees  in  the 
office  of  former  Congressman  Joseph  Maraziti 
I  Repribllcan,  New  Jersey)  listed  in  the  semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for 
the  following  periods:  July  1,  1974  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974:  January  1.  1974  to  June  30. 
1974:  July  1.  1973  to  December  31.  1973:  and 
Janusry  1.  1973  to  June  30,  1973. 

2.  The  check  numbers  and  symbol  num- 
bers of  all  U.S.  Treasury  checks  issued  to 
former  Congressman  Joseph  J.  Maraziti 
(Republican,  New  Jersey)  for  the  period 
January  1,  1973,  to  December  31,  1974,  and 
the  check  numbers  and  symbol  numbers  of 
all  U.S.  Treasury  checks  issued  to  a  former 
administrative  assistant  of  former  Congress- 
man Joseph  J.  Marazitl  (Republican,  New 
Jersey)  named  Ann  Leclerc,  for  the  period 
Janxiary  1,  1973  to  December  31,  1974. 


SUBPENA  DUCES  TECUM  IN  GRAND 
JURY  INVESTIGATION  PENDING  IN 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  <H.  Res. 
717)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  717 

Wliereas  in  a  Grand  Jufy  Investigation 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  subpenas 
duces  tecum  were  issued  by  the  said  court 
and  addressed  to  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  E.  Doug- 
las Frost.  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  directing  them  to 
appear  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  said 
court  at  10:00  o'clock  antemeridian  oit  the 
22d  day  of  September,  1975,  and  to  bring 
with  them  certain  documents  in  the  posses- 
sion and  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  Tliat  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  can. 
by  the  mandate  of  process  of  tiie  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control 
or  possession  but  i>y  its  permission;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  when  it  appears  by  tl>e 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  order  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  needful  for  use  in  any 
court  of  Justice,  or  before  any  Jui'.ge  or  such 
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legal  ofBcer.  for  tbe  promotloc 
this  Houae  will  t«ke  such  ftctloi . 
will  promote  the  end*  of  justice 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  coiir 
upon  the  materiality  and  the 
the  records  called  for  in  the  su' 
tecum,  then  the  said  court 
its  officers  or  agents,  have  full 
attend  with  all  proper  parties 
ceedlng  and  then  always  at  any 
the  orders  and  control  of  this 
take  copies  of  those  requested 
documents  which  are  In 
tody  of  the  Comuilttee  on  House 
tion    or    the   Clerk:    and    the 
thorlzed  to  supply  certified  co] 
documents    or    papers    that    the 
found  to  be  material  and  relevan 
the  court  or  other  proper  officer 
so  as,  however,  the  possession  ol 
ments  and   papers   by   the   said 
and  Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
shall  not  be  removed  from 
file  of  custodv  under  the  said 
Cleric:  be  It  further 

Reaolced.  That  as  a  respectifu: 
the  subpenas  duces  tecum  a 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  the 


of  JUBtlce, 
thereon  as 

consistently 
this  House: 


determines 
elevancy  of 
nas  duces 
thriugh  any  of 
p  jrmlssion  to 
to  the  pro- 
place  under 
House,  and 
papers  and 
or  cus- 
Wmlnlstra- 
cjerk   is   au- 
of  such 
court   has 
and  which 
shall  desire, 
said  docu- 
Commlttee 
or  the  same 
th«lr  place  of 
C<  mmittee  or 


posses!  Ion 


ipies 


coy 


answer  to 

of  these 

said  Court. 


Tlae  resolution  was  agreed 
A  motion  to  reconsider  w 
the  table. 


THE   U.S.  NAVY  DEFIES   CONGRESS 


was  given 

for  1 

dxtend  his 


r, 


occuiTed 

sfceclflc  In- 

Joliit  confer- 

an  appro - 

selection 

that  the 

of  the 

fighter— the 

instruc- 

ent  alr- 


ths 


<Mt.  Mn.FORD  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the  H^use 
minute  and   to  revise  and 
remarks.) 

Mr,  MILFORD.  Mi-.  Speakii 
sent  a  letter  to  each  Membfr 
body,  concerning  an  illegal 
been  committed  by  the  Defence 
ment  and  the  Navy. 

This    imconstitutional    act 
when  the  U.S.  Navy  defied 
structlons.  contained  In  a 
ence  report  that  accompanied 
priations  act,  concerning  the 
of  a  NavT  air  combat  fighter 

Briefly,  Congress  had  directeb 
Navy  select  a  derivative  moqel 
Air      Force      lightweight 
F-16 — and  the  Navy  defied 
tions  and  selected  a  totally  dif(er 
plane — the  F-18. 

Since  I  have  previously  gohe 
floor  to  challenge  the  Navy's 
of  the  F-18,  and  since  one  of 
manufacturers  bidding  for  a 
build  the  Navy  fighter  is  located 
district;  I  wanted  the  record 
pletely  clear  as  to  my  specific 
interest  in  this  matter. 

There  are  actually  two  sepaibte 
involved  in  the  Nav5''s  action  ir 
a  Nav>-  air  combat  fighter.  On( 
volves  the  selection  of  a  parti  ;ular 
craft  model  and  its  manufacturer, 
other  issue  concerns  an  adm:  nlstr 
agency's  defiance  of  a  specific 
sional  directive,  that  was  contained 
joint  conference  report  ace. 
appropriations  act. 

The   issue   of   congressional 
has  nothing  whatsoever  lo  do 
selection  of  a  particular  aire 
or  manufacturer.  Nor  is  the 
sarily  confined  to  a  defense 
tion  act.  The  same  action  coiild 
with  HEW,  ERDA.  or  any  oth^r 
istrative  agency. 


tie 


t) 
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to. 

s  laid  on 


I  have 

of  this 

that  has 

Depart - 


to  the 

selection 

aircraft 

ci)n tract  to 

in  my 

be  com- 

ihtent  and 


issues 

selecting 

issue  in- 

air- 

The 

ative 

congres- 

In  a 

jmpiinying  an 


defiance 

with  the 

model 

neces- 

sippropria- 

occur 

admin- 


raft 


isiue 


I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show, 
and  for  my  colleagues  to  know,  that  my 
letter  to  them  today  Is  solely  concerned 
with  the  constitutional  Issue  of  "whether 
cr  not  Congress  has  the  power  to  give 
instructions  and  directions  concerning 
the  expenditures  authorized  in  an  ap- 
propriations act." 

While  I  do  have  an  interest  in  which 
particular  aircraft  model  the  Navy  se- 
lects as  a  fighter,  that  issue  must  be 
treated  separately  and  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully study  the  CRS  report  that  Is  at- 
tached to  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
mailed  to  you  from  my  oflBce. 

For  your  convenience,  I  shall  also  have 
the  report  and  other  associated  material 
printed  later  In  today's  Congbessional 
Record. 


CHILD  DAY  CARE  CENTERS- 
AMENDING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

(Mr.  TREEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  amend  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Secuiity  Act  to  delay 
for  6  months  the  implementation  of  new 
Federal  regulation  of  child  day  care  cen- 
ters. 

On  Monday  the  Southern  Governors* 
Conference  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
on  Congress  to  amend  title  XX  to  apply 
State  standards  for  child  day  care  cen- 
ters rather  than  the  onerous  require- 
ments the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  published  in  the 
June  27,  1975,  Federal  Register.  In  intro- 
ducing the  resolution  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Southern  Governors,  Okla- 
homa Governor  David  Boren  estimated 
that  the  staff-child  ratios  which  are  now 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  October  1 
would  raise  the  cost  of  day  care  in  his 
State  $5  to  $15  per  child  per  day. 

My  bill  gives  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  the  Governors.  It  gives  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  6  more 
months  to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  staff-child  ratios  and  enact  new  legis- 
lation to  replace  section  2002(a)  (9)  (A) 
(ii>  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  be- 
came law  just  last  year  in  Public  Law 
93-647.  It  does  this  by  amending  the  act 
for  the  period  October  1,  1975,  to 
March  30,  1976,  permitting  Federal  as- 
sistance to  conthiue  to  day  care  centers 
that  meet  standards  established  by  the 
State.  As  a  precaution  it  adds,  "which 
are  reasonably  in  accord  with  recom- 
mended standards  of  national  standard- 
setting  organizations  concerned  v^ith  the 
day  care  of  children  outside  their 
homes."  You  will  note  how  closely  my 
proposal  tracks  the  present  law  on  child 
care  provided  within  the  home,  as  well 
as  the  Governors  request. 

I  understand  that  Representative 
James  Corman,  chainnan  of  the  Public 
Assistance  Subcommittee,  has  already 
promised  my  colleague.  Representative 
James  Jones,  that  the  Public  Assistance 
Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on  his 
proposal  H.R.  9530.  I  have  great  doubts, 


however,  that  the  subcommittee  can  do 
so  before  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  regulations  go  into  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.  I  would  ask  Representative  Cor- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the  Way.s 
and  Means  Committee  to  report  out  my 
bill  promptly  so  tliat  Congress  can  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  permanent  amend- 
ments to  subsection  (9)  (A»  (ii »  before 
and  not  after  the  day  care  centers  in 
Louisiana  and  other  States  go  out  of 
business. 

I  propose  to  amend  title  XX  rather 
tlian  to  pass  a  resolution  urging  the  Sec- 
retary to  delay  implementation  of  his 
regrulations.  I  do  so  because  I  am  not  at 
all  sui-e  that  Public  Law  93-647  permits 
the  Secretary  to  delay  imposition  of  the 
1968  Federal  interagency  day  care  re- 
quirements on  agencies  Involved  In  pro- 
viding title  XX  services.  While  Public 
Law  93-647  appears  to  give  the  Secretary 
.some  discretion  with  respect  to  care  pro- 
vided children  imder  age  3  and  over  age 
6,  he  appears  to  have  no  discretion  with 
regard  to  children  between  the  ages  3 
and  6. 

Perhaps  the  1968  Federal  Interagency 
day  care  requirements  were  justified 
within  their  original  context.  Perhap.s 
one  staff  member  for  every  four  children 
under  age  3,  one  adult  for  every  five 
children  ages  3  and  4,  and  one  adult  for 
every  seven  other  children  under  school - 
age  made  sense  for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram which  was  to  teach  children  from 
economically  deprived  backgrounds.  But 
I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  justified  for 
normal  children,  in  light  of  the  shortage 
of  trained  personnel  to  take  these  job.s 
and  the  cost  of  hiring  additional  staff. 
The  Louisiana  Health  and  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  estimates  that 
title  XX  will  Increase  the  costs  of  day 
care  centers  in  Louisiana  by  50  to  73 
percent — if  the  day  care  center  can  com- 
ply at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  want  to  drive  all  children  whose 
parents  pay  for  day  care  out  of  the  day 
care  centers  which  accept  children  of 
parents  receiving  AFDC  or  WIN  pay- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  the  Membei-s  of 
this  Congress  want  to  force  out  of  the 
Job  maritet  mothers  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  higher  priced  child  care.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  wanted  to  tie  Uie  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  so  he  could  not  act  on 
the  comments  of  State  licenshig  agen- 
cies, day  care  center  operators,  and  par- 
ents on  the  Federal  interagency  day  re- 
quirements for  ages  3  to  5.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  wants  to  pennit  regula- 
tion 228.42  to  go  into  effect  October  1 
before  its  Public  Assistance  Subcom- 
mittee can  consider  modification  of  the 
public  law  which  required  tlie  issuance 
of  that  regulation. 
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SGT.  FREDERICK  REDDY  AND  P.\- 
TROL  OFFICER  ANDREW  GLOVER : 
TWO  FALLEN  HEROES  AND  MAR- 
TYRS 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark.s 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ml-.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  eariy 


hours  of  this  morning  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  two  police  oflBcers  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  They  were  Sgt. 
Frederick  Reddy,  age  50,  and  OfQcer  An- 
drew Glover,  age  34.  They  were  shot  by 
one  of  three  occupants  of  a  car  that  they 
had  given  chase  to  because  it  had  evi- 
dently aroused  their  suspicions.  Lest  any- 
one conclude  that  this  was  a  racial  inci- 
dent, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  police  officers  is  black  and  the 
other  is  white.  The  horror  is  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  six  police  oflB- 
cers have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  in  New 
York  City. 

What  can  one  say  to  the  surviving 
relatives?  What  can  one  say  to  the  men 
and  women  on  the  police  force  today 
who  live  in  danger  of  death  as  the  result 
of  pathological  personalities  bent  on  the 
desti-uction  of  innocent  persons  whether 
they  be  in  the  police  force  or  simple  citi- 
zens? This  is  not  the  time  lo  assess  blame 
against  our  public  officials,  our  courts, 
and  indeed  om-  citizenry  and  there  is 
much  blame  to  assess;  rather,  we,  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  should 
pause  and  for  at  least  one  moment  take 
note  of  tlie  men  and  women  in  blue  will- 
ing to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  us. 

These  police  oflRcers,  now  fallen  heroes 
and  martyrs,  worked  out  of  the  ninth 
precinct  with  which  I  have  worked  on 
many  occasions.  In  that  ninth  precinct 
in  the  last  5  years,  six  police  oflBcers  have 
lost  their  lives  responding  to  the  call  of 
duty.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  in 
particular  the  residents  of  the  East  Vil- 
lage to  these  police  officers,  those  dead 
and  those  alive  and  protecting  us. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED  FOR 
NEW  YORK 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  angry  indig- 
nation that  is  rapidly  becoming  a  deep- 
ened sadness. 

The  monumental  indifference  and  dis- 
regard of  President  Ford  and  the  cur- 
rent administration  toward  the  New  York 
City  fiscal  problem  could  well  be  ruin- 
ous to  every  community  in  America.  Re- 
grettably, his  is  just  the  latest  exam- 
ple of  the  "do-nothing"  economics  of  the 
White  House. 

The  warning  signals  have  been  hoisted 
not  just  on  Wall  Street  but  on  every  main 
street  across  the  country  as  mayors,  fi- 
nance managers,  bankers,  and  large  and 
small  investors  look  over  their  holdings 
of  municipal  bonds  to  assess  the  impact 
of  possible  default  by  New  York  City. 

Already  the  taxpayers  of  America  are 
paying  higher  interest  rates  to  purchas- 
ers of  bonds  for  public  improvements 
just  because  of  the  negative  speculation 
that  moral  obligation  and  good  faith 
bonds  might  be  defaulted. 

This  is  no  longer  the  problem  oi  one 
city  or  one  State;  no  longer  the  question 
of  blame-placing  or  finger-pointing  for 
past  spending  excesses  or  poor  budgetary 
planning.   It  is  a   concern  which  each 


Congressman  and  each  Senator  can  ap- 
preciate as  having  the  potential  to  bank- 
rupt trust  funds,  pension  plans,  and  mu- 
nicipal treasuries  nationwide. 

Whether  tlirough  philosophic  dogma- 
tism or  partisan  opportunism,  the  Presi- 
dent has  allowed  his  advisers  to  so  dis- 
tort the  issue  of  New  York  finances  that 
the  astigmatism  has  become  a  -eal  blind 
spot.  Evidently,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  see  the  importance  of  default  on  the 
Nation's  bonding  structure. 

For  the  President  not  to  recognize  tills 
elemental  fact  is  not  only  shortsighted 
economics  but  a  dereliction  second  only 
to  Nero's  fiddling  while  Rome  bm-ned. 

Treasury  Secretary  Simon's  insistence 
today  tliat  default  would  have  not  signifi- 
cant national  impact  is  a  grossly  inade- 
quate assessment  and  runs  directly  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  thought  of  most 
investment  experts  across  the  country. 

The  President  seems  to  be  conducting 
through  proxy  spokesmen  an  antiurban 
campaign  based  on  the  same  distorted 
sell-it-in-Peoria  mentality  which  char- 
acterized the  political  gamesplaying  of 
his  predecessor.  Such  demagogic  tactics 
must  be  repudiated  once  and  for  all  by 
this  House  before  the  "say  no"  philosophy 
of  the  White  House  spreads  any  further. 

Obviously,  President  Ford  intends  to 
make  the  8  million  citizens  of  New 
York  the  patsies  for  the  anachronistic 
economics  of  1928 — economics  which 
then  gave  us  soup  kitchens,  breadlines, 
and  Hoovervilles. 

What  else  explains  the  stony  silence 
of  an  administration  known  to  be  bail- 
out happy  when  it  comes  to  bankrupt 
railroads,  failing  airlines,  and  defunct 
foreign  governments?  Apparently  the 
U.S.  Treasury  can  be  tapped  for  the 
benefit  of  everybody  except  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  who  support  it. 

Whoever  is  whispering  in  the  Presi- 
dential ear  these  days  is  giving  him  some 
bum  advice.  Perhaps  the  President  has 
not  been  talking  to  the  right  people  on 
his  latest  campaign  trips  if  he  has  not 
heard  the  dire  warnings  from  mayors, 
county  ex-^cutives,  school  superinten- 
dents, bankers,  and  especially  from  ag- 
grieved taxpayers  who  met  him  at  every 
airport. 

Perhaps  the  brainstormers  arranging 
the  President's  political  sorties  can  get 
him  some  time  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den to  explain  in  person  his  negative  at- 
titude toward  aid  for  New  York. 

The  people  out  in  middle-America  are 
way  aliead  of  the  President  in  sensing 
that  a  New  York  City  bond  default  would 
have  a  ruinous  impact  on  their  commu- 
nities and  ultimately  on  their  own  pock- 
etbooks. 

Every  time  a  property  owner  gets  his 
tax  bill  he  can  see  what  the  interest  rate 
on  public  improvements  means  to  him 
Lnd  his  family.  As  the  risk  of  default  be- 
comes greater,  the  supply  of  money  be- 
comes restricted  and  public  borrowing  be- 
comes more  expensive  until  even  triple- 
A  rated  bond  offerings  will  demand  high 
penalty  interest. 

Clearly,  the  very  existence  of  bonds  as 
worthwhile  financial  insti-uments  and  as 
surety  for  pension  funds,  investment 
portfolios,  and  many  public  benefit  pro- 


grams and  facihties  would  be  drastically 
altered  if  a  precipitous  collapse  of  New 
York  is  allowed  to  occur  without  some 
redress  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Aid  to  New 
York  will  meet  again  tomorrow  morning 
to  further  explore  possible  remedies  and 
approaches  to  legislative  action  intended 
to  relieve  the  city's  fiscal  situation  as  well 
as  anticipate  the  probable  parallel  fiscal 
dilemmas  of  other  American  cities. 

And  while  I  endorse  the  small  but 
hopeful  signs  that  a  tightened  up  ad- 
ministration of  the  city  will  make  private 
investment  in  its  future  attractive  once 
again,  the  need  to  prepare  for  anotlier 
crisis  demands  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  get  together  to  explore  altern- 
atives for  its  resolution. 

In  no  way  can  we  give  New  York  a 
blank  check  or  an  open-ended  expense 
accomit.  In  no  way  can  New  York  avoid 
the  hard  and  painful  choices  which  its 
insolvency  presses  upon  it.  In  no  way  can 
the  President  turn  away  from  this  prob- 
lem without  risking  a  "Black  Tuesday 
1975." 


CHECKS  AND  BALANCES— H.R.  7590 
WOULD  BRING  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM  BACK  UNDER  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Payman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
7590 — a  bill  to  require  a  full-scale  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  audit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — will  give  the  House 
the  power,  through  its  investigative  arm, 
to  exercise  oversight  of  Federal  Reserve 
policies.  Presently  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  not  subject  to  governmental 
audits  as  is  virtually  every  other  agency 
and  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  this  situation  is  not  what 
our  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when 
they  wrote  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino, Calif.,  Sun  Telegram  noted: 

The  Fed  Is  run  by  a  board  of  seven  gov- 
ernors who  are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Thereafter, 
it  Is  free  of  the  checks  normally  exercised 
on  federal  agencies.  The  Fed  funds  Its  oper- 
ations from  interest  it  earns  on  U.S.  Treas- 
\iry  notes  and  bonds  it  holds.  What  Is  left 
over  Is  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Thus  it 
has,  in  effect,  an  almost  unlimited  drawing 
account. 

The  Congress  cannot  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities to  determine  v>hether  the  Fed 
is  operating  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  or  whether  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  operating  eflRciently  and  eco- 
nomically without  a  General  Accounting 
OflBce  audit. 

As  the  Sun  Telegram  noted,  after 
pointing  out  some  of  the  more  excessive 
expenditures  uncovered  by  the  Domestic 
Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee  staff  at 
the  Fed: 

The  Fed  Is  known  to  all  readers  of  the 
financial  page  as  a  fearless  fighter  of  in- 
flation. Its  weapon  Is  austerity.  But  the 
austerity   Is  for  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  this  editorial: 
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[From  tbe  San  Bernardino 
Telegram,  July  24, 1 
Checks  and  Contkoi,  i 
The   r.eed  for  closer  checks 
over  federal  agencies  becomes 
daily. 

Item:  A  Senate  suboommiitee 
uncovered  evidence  that 
bliipments — containing  flies,  hall 
hide   and   metal — are    being 
spectors  and  accepted  by  the  m 
both  soldier  and  taxpayer  are  v 
Item:  A  former  CIA  official  si 
Atty.    Gen.   Robert    F.   Kennedy 
when  he  discovered  the  CIA  wa 
In  death  plota  with  the  Mafia — ( 
time  Kennedy  was  trying  to 
Without   lor    the    moment    goin^ 
ethics    of  assaiisinating  foreign 
obvious  that  the  two  agencies  wi 
in  Ignorance  of  each  other's  act 

Item :  The  FBI  chief  tells 
burglary — to  drop  that  "siirrept 
euphenilsm — is  Justified  in  some 
More  than  a  year  after  Waterga  te, 
tion's  top  law  enforcers  are  still 
have  a  right  to  break  the  law. 

Item:  An  Investigation  of  the 
serve    System's   operations    poln 
pretty  high  living.  This  agency 
"the  Fed"  in  financial  circles.  Is 
13    banks    In   key   financial   cent 
nation. 

The  Fed  is  rt^n  by  a  board  of 
ernors  who  are  appointed  by  th  s 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  free  of  the  checks  normal 
on  federal  agencies.  The  Fed  funjls 
ations  from  Interest  it  earns  on 
notes  and  bonds  It  holds.  What 
turned  to  the  Treasury. 

Thus  it  has,  in  effect,  an  almos 
drawing  account. 

The  Fed's  function  is  to  make 
or  easy  by  buying  and  selling 
bonds,  and  by  easing  or  tlghtenlii 
supply  to  commercial  banks 
A  House  subcommittee, 
Wright  Patman.  D-Tex.,  is 
the  Fed's  overall  operations  put 
watchful  eye  of  Congress'  Genera  1 
ing  Office  (GAO) .  That  Is  his  majo  • 
his  minor  one  Is  to  have  the 
tlonal  spending  reviewed  by  GAG . 
This  secondary  objective  seems 
fled.  Here  is  some  random  "in 
ing   by   the   Fed.    as   detailed    bj 
subcommittee  and  reported  in 
newspaper,  the  National  Observe) 

$389,CX)0   for  cocktaU  parties; 
watches.  Jewelry  and  lunches;   a 
dinner  by  the  New  York  bank 
And  In  the  past  year  alone: 
social  and  recreational  activities; 
move   bank  employes,   including 
move  one  employe  700  miles  fron  i 
Atlanta;    and   $94,321    for  "eraplc  y 
nitlon." 

The  Fed  declines  comment  on 
tee's  findings.  One  can  hardly  blai^e 
is  there  to  say? 

But  a  taxpayer  may  well  conuue 
The  Fed  U  known  to  all 
financial  page  as  a  tearless  fight< 
tlon.  Its  weapon  is  austerity. 
But  the  austerity  Is  for  others 
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CONGRESSMAN  MIKVA 
THE  POLITICS  OF 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempord  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t  le  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Fraspr)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker  our  col- 
league and  my  friend  from  Illi  loLs,  Rep- 
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resentative  Abner  J.  Mikva,  recently 
made  a  particularly  insightful  address  on 
the  politics  of  crime  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  Convention  in  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Congressman  Mikva,  who  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Hoase  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  4  years,  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  the  serious  problem  of 
crime  in  our  society.  His  speech  in  Mon- 
treal reflects  his  thoughtfulness  and  con- 
cern, and  is  worth  reading.  I  aslc  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  other  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
able  to  read  it  at  their  convenience: 
Tilt  PoMTiis  OF  Crime:   P.\,st  .*nd 

FVTtJRE 

(By  Congressman  Abneb  J.  Mikva  » 
On  May  25.  1961.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy .sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  in 
whUh  he  said:  "I  believe  that  this  Nation 
.should  commit  Itself  to  achieving  the  goal, 
before  this  decade  Is  out,  of  landing  a  man 
on  the  Moon  and  returning  him  safely  to 
Earth." 

Th.it  was  a  bold  and  ambitious  proposal — a 
direct  respoitse,  in  the  context  of  the  inter- 
national politics  of  that  period,  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  successful  and  surprise  launch  of 
Sputiiik.  If  we  had  the  will,  we  assured  our- 
selves, we  could  find  the  way  to  achieve  what 
Norman  Mailer  would  later  call  "possibly  the 
noblest  expression  of  the  20th  Century." 

And  as  we  moved,  in  leaps  and  bound.s. 
from  the  dream  to  the  reality  of  going  to  the 
Moon,  we  also  experienced  an  agonizing  leap 
in  logic — if  we  can  launch  a  rocket  iiato  outer 
.space,  the  argument  went,  why  can't  we  end 
poverty  in  "the  other  America?"  If  we  can  put 
a  man  and  a  rocket  into  outer  space,  why 
can't  we  wipe  out  racial  discrimination?  And, 
if  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  Moon  and  return 
him  safely  to  Earth,  why  can't  we  walk  safely 
on  the  streets  of  American  cities? 

The  launching  pad  of  the  space  program 
was  political.  Politics  propelled  us  to  the 
Moon  perhaps  as  much  as  the  rockets  them- 
selves. And  the  combination  of  the  two — of 
politics  and  space  technology — seemed  to 
make  obsolete  the  old  definition  of  politics 
as  the  "art  of  the  possible."  The  politics  of 
space,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years,  served  as 
a  sign  for  some  people  that  politics  in  the 
1960's  could  be  the  art  of  the  seemingly 
impossible. 

Perhaps  it  was  In  that  spirit— that  almost 
anything  was  possible — that  Lyndon  Johnson 
pledged  in  1966  to  use  "every  single  resource 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  banish  crime 
from  the  United  States  of  America."  Or,  sev- 
eral years  later,  hi  a  more  vindictive  If  not 
less  ambitious  .spirit,  the  Nlxon-Agnew  ad- 
ministration promised  that  law  and  order 
wotild  .sweep  the  streets  clean  of  crime  once 
and  for  all. 

The  politics  of  crime  have  been  with  u.s 
since  the  early  I9t30s  when  the  reality  of 
crime  was  becoming  a  daily  conce'rn  for  an 
increasingly  larger  number  of  Americans. 
And  it  has  been  the  inadequacy  of  this  polit- 
ical response  to  the  crime  problem  which  has 
resulted  in  a  total  failure  to  make  any  head- 
way in  .solving  the  problem.  In  fact,  the  prob- 
lem is  now  worse  than  ever. 

Buck  in  tiie  middle  1960s,  the  Issue  of 
crime  belonged  to  George  Wallace  and  others 
on  the  political  right.  It  was  Georye  Wallace 
who  left  the  ."-chool  house  door,  came  north 
and  spoke  to  the  white  ethnic  groups  in  the 
cities  about  crime.  He  listened  to  and  artic- 
ulated their  fears  and  anger  about  crime. 

It  was  George  Wallace  who  said  that  crime 
was  a  major  problem  for  people  hi  the  cities, 
and  It  was  crime  that  became  his  issue.  And 
because  it  wa.s  George  Wallace's  issue,  the 
problem  of  crime  became  Insepai-able  from 


the  brand  of  racism  which  was,  for  most  of 
\\s.  the  essence  of  George  Wallace. 

It  was.  of  course,  a  major  task  for  liberals 
to  point  out  why  Wallacelsm  had  to  be  re- 
jected— and  a  rejection  of  Wallace  meant  a 
rejection  of  at  least  the  symbol  of  racism. 
And  since  every  issue  Wallace  touched 
seemed  to  have  the  handprint  of  racism  on 
It.  there  was  a  tendency  to  reject  all  of  whpt 
George  Wallace  had  come  to  symbolize. 

So  In  criticizing  Wallace,  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  to  minimize  the  problem  of  crime— 
sometimes  by  .simply  denying  it  was  a  prob- 
lem, .sometimes  by  saying  ii  was  a  false  Issue, 
that  crime  was  caused  by  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination and.  therefore,  we  did  not  have 
a  crime  problem  but  rather  an  economic  and 
social  problem.  In  the  eyes  of  many  we  were 
opposlug  somethUig  with  nothing.  When 
Wallace  talked  about  capital  punishment, 
we  seemed  to  be  opposing  punishment.  When 
Wallace  complained  about  the  permissiveness 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  we  seemed  to  be 
defending  permissiveness.  In  short,  we  ac- 
cepted the  pejoratives  as  if  they  were  the 
perimeters  of  the  problem.  We  refused  to 
admit  the  problem  of  crime  to  the  national 
agenda.  We  liberals  aiid  civil  libertarians 
rejected  It  as  an  issue  of  maral  legitimacy. 
By  19G6,  with  crime  figures  going  up,  and 
with  cities  going  up  In  smoke  from  urban 
rlot.s.  the  crime  Isstie  was  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  ignore.  The  political  pre.ssure  wa<^ 
mounting  "to  do  something."  And  over  the 
next  several  years,  politicians  did  try  to  do 
something — but  the  cure  was  at  least  as  bad 
as  the  illness.  And  what  was  worse  was  that 
many  politicians  knew  that  the  so-called 
remedies  were  wrong,  wotild  not  work  and 
would  inevitably  add  to  the  people's  mount- 
ing frustration  and  despair.  But  the  politics 
of  crime  demanded  that  something  b©  done. 

Unfortunately,  examples  of  this  "do  some- 
thing, do  anything"  approach  are  all  too  nu- 
merous. In  1968,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  by  lopsided  margins  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Bill.  The  most  charitable  de- 
scription of  the  bill  was  that  It  was  a  cruel 
hoax.  Some  Members  of  the  House,  where  It 
was  passed  the  day  after  Robert  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  tried  to  make  It  sound  like  a 
memorial  to  Bobby  Kennedy.  And  yet,  the 
gun  control  provisions  of  the  bill  were  so 
weak  as  to  be  inconsequential.  Even  worse, 
the  legislation  almost  totally  Ignored  an\- 
consideration  for  basic  constitutional  rights. 
Rights  involving  the  admissibility  of  con- 
fessions in  Federal  courts,  methods  of  ar- 
raignment of  svispects  and  police  procedures 
In  the  questioning  of  suspects  were  all  given 
short  shrift.  As  the  New  York  Times  put  it: 
"A  spectator  listening  to  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  so-called 
'crime-control'  bill  .  .  .  would  have  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  Bill  of  Rights  could  get 
50  votes  if  it  were  up  for  consideration." 

Then,  two  years  later  in  1970,  there  was 
another  congressional  stampede  to  do  some- 
thing about  crime — this  one  labeled  "The 
Orgasiized  Crime  Control  Act."  Again,  it  wai-' 
legislation  that  managed  to  embrace  Inev- 
itable Inefiectlveness  while  ripping  off  large 
chunks  of  the  Constitution. 

This  legislation  was  trumpeted  as  a  major 
jittack  on  the  problem  of  crime.  And  yet  H 
had  virtually  nothing  to  offer  for  dealiuf; 
v.lth  the  problems  of  crime  in  the  street,  t>i 
Juveni;e  crime,  or  a  destructive  penal  system. 
or  the  m.assi-.e  backlog  of  court  cases  or  most 
of  the  other  major  problems  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  continued 
to  witness  more  pandering  for  public  ap- 
proval by  politicians  who  should — and  do- 
know  better.  There  has  been  a  resurgence  in 
the  calls  for  capital  punishment,  for  stitl 
mlnimvim  mandatory  sentences  and  for  other 
"tough  "  measures  that  will  have  little,  if  any. 
Impact  on  redticlng  crime  In  this  country. 
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Kor  can  throwing  large  amounts  of  money 
indiscriminately  at  the  crime  problem  solve 
the  problem.  Since  1966,  we  have  spent  more 
than  $4  billion  in  Federal  funds  alone  on 
crime  prevention.  In  the  same  period,  the 
crime  rate  has  lncrea.sed  by  82  perceut^aud 
since  1960,  tbe  rate  increased  by  158  percent. 

If  we  are  to  talk  sense  about  the  crime 
problem,  and  have  any  chance  to  slow  or  re- 
verse the  increase  in  crime,  ue  are  going  to 
have  to  agree  on  several  basic  points.  There 
mu.st  be  the  clear  recognition  that  we  do  have 
an  Immediate,  serious  crime  problem  in  this 
country. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  solution  to  crime  Is 
to  Improve  the  conditions  most  likely  to 
breed  crime.  I  think  most  of  us  would  agree 
that  If  by  magic  the  great  inequities  which 
still  exist  in  this  society  were  to  vanish  over- 
night, we  conceivably  could  have  a  greatly 
reduced  crime  problem.  But  magic  is  based 
on  illusion  and  none  of  oiu-  citizens  will 
benefit  from  that  kind  of  deception.  I  think 
we  will  have  a  better  opportunity  to  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  social  and  economic  fair- 
ness if  our  resources,  energy  and  attention 
are  not  drained  by  the  ever-increasing  dally 
problem  of  crime.  In  short,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  crime  for  what  it  Is — 
an  Immediate  problem  which  cannot  wait 
the  jnillenlum. 

What  should  the  politics  of  crime  be  con- 
cerned with  in  the  coming  years?  First,  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
handguns.  The  facts  and  figures  are  there — 
and  have  been  there — for  everybody  to  see. 
Each  year  tliere  are  more  handguns  in  cir- 
culation than  the  year  before — now  over  40 
million.  Each  year  there  are  more  homicides 
with  handguns  tlian  the  year  before — and 
more  handgim-related  crimes  pjid  accidents. 

In  a  way,  however,  the  handgun  statistics 
do  not  sh«fl  light  on  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
problem  but  blind  us  to  It.  It  is  too  ea-sy  to 
treat  these  numbers  as  meanlnglees  abstrac- 
tions without  realizing  that  the  numbers 
symbolize  a  drastic  change  in  the  way  nUl- 
Uons  of  Americans  must  now  lead  their  lives. 

By  giving  up  the  streets  of  America  to  the 
threat  of  violent  crime,  we  have  changed 
our  entire  lives.  Some  of  our  citizens,  e.spe- 
cially  those  who  are  poor  and  have  few  al- 
ternatives, have  become  virtual  prisoners  in 
their  own  homes  and  neighborhoods.  Others 
have  .severed  long  established  roots  in  a  com- 
munity and  moved  on,  the  transplant  never 
quite  as  satisfying.  For  almost  everybody, 
the  threat  of  violent  crime  has  meant  a 
change  in  the  •way  they  work  or  play,  or  bring 
np  their  children,  or  build  their  houses,  or 
relate  to  their  neighbors  or  participate  in 
the  commiuilty — and  for  many  of  us,  the 
threat  of  violent  crime  has  meant  a  change 
In  all  of  these  things. 

TIm;  major  thrust  of  what  I  am  saying  is 
understood  cleaily  by  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. They  understand  that  the  problem  of 
violent  crime  and  the  use  and  easy  .avail- 
ability of  handguns  are  directly  related.  And 
the  only  way  we  can  begin  to  stop  the  vio- 
lence and  the  fear  of  violence  in  thLs  coinitry 
is  to  ban  the  snle  and  manuf.icture  of  nil 
handguns. 

But  wUl  the  politics  of  crime  enable  us  to 
do  so?  At  this  point  I  can  only  say  ttiat  X 
hope  so  and  that  I  am  encouraged  by  signif- 
icant movement  In  that  direction.  Attorney 
General  Levi's  recent  proposal  to  ban  Satur- 
day night  specials,  while  plainly  inAdequate. 
IS  still  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  It 
!■■>  the  first  time  in  at  least  six  years  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  even  taken  a  position  on  Uie  haiidguu 
Issue. 

And  with  the  revulsion  of  handgun-related 
violence  growing  stronger  among  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  may  no  longer  be  poUtically 
safe  for  a  politician  to  take  a  hands-off  posl- 
I  Ion  on  handguns.  Whether  wc  can  get  a  ban 


on  handguns  will  be  decided  largely  by  tbe 
citizens  lobby  for  handgtm  control.  Their 
effort  ts  beginning  to  rival  the  clout  of  the 
NRA  and  the  gun  manufactmers  in  what  I 
believe  wiU  be  the  meet  Important  battle  for 
crime  prevention  in  the  coming  years. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  elimluata 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole 
system.  The  combination  of  Indeterminate 
.sentences  and  arbitrary  and  discrinilnatory 
decisions  by  parole  boards  have  turned 
prisons  Uito  violent  jimgles. 

Not  knowing  when  release  nill  come,  the 
inmate  ia  at  the  mercy  of  fellow  prisoners 
and  prison  personnel.  Tbe  Inmate  knows  he 
must  either  play  the  game  according  to  their 
rules  or  spend  the  maximtun  term  in  prison 
fearing  for  his  life.  Rather  than  foster  re- 
form and  rehabilitation,  the  sentencing  and 
parole  procedures  reinforce  the  inmate's 
belief  that  he  If  a  victim  of  a  cruel  and  un- 
just society. 

Equally  important,  we  create  unreasonable 
expectations  about  the  parole  and  probation 
systems.  We  pretend  that  the  mortals  who 
grant  probation  and  parole  can  really  pre- 
dict future  human  behavior.  And  we  are  out- 
raged at  their  falUblllty.  Thus,  when  we  de- 
mand even  longer  sentences  and  a  return  of 
the  chair,  we  are  punishing  the  parole  boards 
as  much  a.s  the  parole  violators. 

The  Indeterminate  sentence  and  parole 
SI  stem  should  be  replaced  with  a  determinate 
or  "flat  time"  sentence.  An  offender's  specifi.c 
period  of  incarceration  would  be  fixed  by  the 
court,  to  be  reduced  by  one  day  for  each 
day  of  "good  time"  served. 

I  realize  that  some  judges  will  be  troubled 
by  the  diminution  of  their  discretion.  But 
however  sensitive  and  weU  intentioned  the 
sentencing  Judge's  exercise  of  that  discre- 
tion, the  floating  sentence  has  proved  to  be  a 
reform  that  did  not  work.  Between  the  abuses 
of  some  Judges,  some  prison  officials  and 
some  parole  boards,  confidence  In  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  has  been  denigrated  by 
Indelermluate  sentences. 

We  must  also  restore  the  speedy  trial  as 
a  way  of  restoring  some  effectiveness  and 
confidence  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
Last  year  congress  acted  mildly  In  the  direc- 
tion of  q>eedy  trials  at  the  Federal  level.  We 
need  to  do  more,  and  more  Important,  the 
States  must  do  a  lot.  The  cmrent  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial,  the  injustices  in- 
volved, the  propensity  for  recidivism,  the  loss 
of  deterrent  effect  all,  tend  to  make  a  delayed 
Justice  system  no  system  at  all.  If  we  really 
could  develop  a  pattern  of  Justice  swift  and 
sure,  we  could  vastly  diminish  the  clamor 
for  a  lot  of  proposals  that  don't  work. 

Our  people  have  little  faith  in  the  criminal 
Justice  system.  As  much  as  anything  else,  it 
has  caused  the  breakdown  in  otir  system  of 
Government.  Fear  stalks  the  streets  of  our 
urban  areas  not  only  because  of  the  rising 
crime  rate,  but  also  bec^iiue  of  the  declining 
belief  that  Government  is  capable  of  doing 
anything  about  crime.  People  stay  in  their 
houses  fearful  that  the  prime  reason  for 
leaving  their  caves  and  Joining  Into  a  so- 
ciety ii  no  longer  operative.  The  coUective 
force  of  government  cannot  protect  them 
from  the  two-legged  animals  who  have  re- 
placed the  lions  and  tigers  r.nd  bears  of 
another  era.  As  their  confidence  In  govern- 
ment diminishes,  as  the  sidewalks  of  our 
cities  have  less  and  less  people  using  them 
each  day.  that  fear  becomes  a  self-fulhlllnE 
prophecy. 

Nearly  30  yeais  jtgo,  Mr.  Justice  Biandeis 
aaid;  "Our  Government  Is  the  potent,  tlie 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  ill.  It 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  example."  We 
CKiniot  afford  another  decade  In  this  country 
of  a  politics  of  crime  which  offers  placebos 
rather  than  programs  which  can  work,  and 
rhetorK-    rather    than    reallsijo    olteriinMves 


to  current  problems.  All  of  us  who  play  a  part 
In  the  criminal  justice  system,  at  ail  le\eli 
of  our  society,  practitioners  and  politicians 
alike,  have  a  special  responsibility  to  Improve 
that  system — the  rule  of  law  does  not  have  a 
prayer  in  a  society  that  believer  that  l<x-k- 
and  guns  are  the  only  things  that  keep  ihcni 
safe. 


PANAMA  CANAL;  PANAMA  HEADED 
FOR  CONFRONTATION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre'vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Penr.sylvania  (Mr.  Flood  •  Ls 
i-ecognlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  29,  1966,  on  "Panama  Canal: 
U.S.  Sovereignty  or  Communist  Ccn- 
trol?"  I  commented  on  the  resolutions 
adopted  in  January  of  that  year  in  Ha- 
vana by  "the  Tricontinental  Conference 
of  African.  Asian,  and  Latin  American 
Peoples'  with  this  then  startling  con- 
clusion : 

Tlie  real  Issue,  at  Panama  is  not  acadei>il( 
or  hj-pothetical,  it  Is  not  U.S.  sovercigiitv 
over  the  zone  versus  Conununist  ccntroi. 
This  is  the  truth,  tlie  w'nole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  fH.  Doc.  No.  474.  89th 
Congress,  p.  52!  ) . 

Since  that  time  the  situation  facing 
the  United  States  in  its  lawful  possession 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  indispen- 
sable protective  frame  of  the  Canal  Zone 
has  steadily  degenerated,  with  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissingei-  on 
February  7,  1974.  signing  with  Pana- 
manian Foreign  Minister  Juan  A.  Tack 
an  "Agreement  on  Pi-inciples"  to  govein 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  canal  treaty 
that  would  surrender  U.S.  sovereignty  to 
Panama.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  strong 
opposition  in  the  Congress — Ho'iise  and 
Senate — which  is  the  agency  of  our  Go\  - 
ernment  vested  by  the  UJS.  Constitution 
with  the  power  to  dispose  of  territory 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States 

In  spite  of  extensive  revelations  in  the 
Congress  over  many  years,  it  is  regret- 
table that  the  mass  news  media,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  failed  to  present  the  facts 
in  the  situation  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner, but  has  generally  supported  the 
State  Depaitmenfs  program  for  sui- 
render.  In  a  most  timely  svndicated  col- 
umn on  September  10,  19'(5.  the  well- 
known  news  commentator.  William  F. 
Buckley.  Jr..  exposed  some  of  the  ciir- 
i-ent  press  deceptions  about  the  canal 
problem.  The  crucial  lacLs  behind  hi> 
disclosiu  es  are  simple : 

Fii-st.  The  United  States  was  graiiteii 
full  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  ati- 
thority  over  the  Canal  Zone  in  per- 
petuity in  the  1903  treaty,  ax.d  obtained 
title  to  all  privately  o\\ued  propeity 
in  the  zone  by  purchase  from  individual 
ov.  ners: 

Second.  Tlie  United  States  did  no: 
"lease"  the  Canal  Zone  as  is  so  often 
misstated  by  publicists  and  asserted  in 
reference  books; 

Third.  The  United  SUtes  does  not  pd> 
a  "rental"  for  the  zone,  which  it  owns 
but  an  "annuity"; 

Fourth.  This  annuity  Is  the  gratui- 
tously   augmented    obligation    of    tho 
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Panama  Railroad  previously   pa 
lombia   before   Panamanian   — 
ence  that  was  assumed  by  the 
States  in  the  1903  treaty;  and 

Fifth.  The  crucial  Lssues  are  le 
of   undiluted    U.S.    Canal    Zone 
eignty   over   the   Canal   Zone   a 
major    modernization    of    the    l 
Panama  Canal  for  both  of  which 
ures  are  now  pending  in  the 
All  other  major  question.^,  i 
liighly  propagandized  sea  level 
are  unrelated  to  the  realistic 
involved  in  the  transit  of  v^_ 
.<;hould  not  be  allowed  to  delay 

fuse  prompt  action  by  the  

the  premises.  Attention  is  invited 
address   in   the   Congressional 
of  September  5,  1975.  pase  27729 
ing  the  resolution  oi   the  1975 
convention  of  the  American  Le? 
this  subject. 

In  order  that  the  Conjiress  r 

Nation  at  large  ma;:  have  the 

iijticle  readily  available.  I  quote 
part  of  my  remarks: 
I  From  the  Waxhiiigron  Sun-.  Sept     '.( 
Hf  \ri,n  For  Contbovtai ion  ..n   r:if   ] 
Casai. 
{ By  William  F.  Buckley.  ,Tr  » 

Everyone  Is  agreed  that,  in  respect 
Panama  Canal,  we  are  headed  for  coi 
tlon.  It's  oxir  fault,  mcjstly,  though  t 
colonialist  Zeitgeist  plays  a  role  in  it. . 
fault   in    the   sense    that   nobody    wo 
talking  about   the   necessity   of   the 
States  abandoning  the  Pantima  Ciuial 
United  States  hadn't  be(<un.  as  it  did 
Ei.'senhower,  making  conce.<i.<ir,ns  on  t 
jec-t. 

Nobody,  outside  the  deejavs  in  . 
vaua.  talk.s  about  the  United  States  , 
its  naval  base  in  Guantanamo,  Cuba 
reason  is  every  bit  as  simple  as  that 
no  Intention  of  abandoning  our  naval 
Guantanamo.  Cuba.  But  treat  yourself 
president,  or  even  one  chairman  of  tl: 
at«  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on 
the  Press"  or  the  "Today  show,  beat 
breast  about  our  atavistic  presence  in 
and   the   subject  comes   up   for  imi 
negotiation.   Then   the  entire  Third 
closes  in  on  you.  and  you  make  i,iHy  dt 
speeches  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
soon  we  have  a  ceremony,  and  Johi 
pulls  down  the  American  flag,  and  o 
destroyer  steams  out  Into  the  sunset. 

But  what  then  steams  in,  In  all  prot 
and   given  the  dynamic  flux  of  the 
situation,  la  the  Soviet  Navy.  And  of  , 
it  Is  the  Soviet  Navy  we  are  properl  ' 
cerued  about  In  Panama.  Running  I 
at  the  moment  Is  a  talkative  left-wing 
who  staged  a  coup  in  1968  and  has  su.s 
democratic    elections.    He    .studied    h 
nomics    from    AUende.    and    openly 
Castro.  He  has  talked  publiclv  about  .. 
for  a  guerrilla  war  of  liberation  If  the 
States  does  not  give  In  to  his  deman 
hind  him   Is  all   the  United  Nations. 
Security  Council  junketed  do.  a  :o  Pi 
to  thunder  and  shake  over  the  vestiy 
of  western  colonialism,  endnig  its  fl! 
only  when  Interrupted  by  a  U.S.  vei  o. 

Meanwhile.  Henry  Kissinger  ha.s  gon« 
there  to  mollify  Torrijos.  and 

Bunker,  the  kindliest  and  mo.st  i , 

men,    whose    footsteps,    tinfortunatcl^ 
do«ged  by  historical  scavenger.^,  is  dowT 
trying  to  work  something  out.  While  t 
ecutlve  was  planning  an  orderly  retreai 
Panama,  suddenly  a  Senate  minority 
House  majority  acted  In  separate  re.so 
indicating  quite  clearly  that  thev  had 
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tfn'lon  of  backing  awav  from  Panama.  The 
canal,  for  tho.se  who"ve  forgotten  It,  is  United 
Stales  territory.  As  much  so  as  Key  W^est  or 
Atlantic  City.  And  the  Constitution  requires 
an  acquiescence  by  both  houses  in  the  aban- 
donment of  U.S.  territory. 

But  don't  you  see.  we  won't  abandon  it. 
they  rea.ssure  us.  We'll  merely  modify  the 
existing  situation,  which  Is  unacceptable  to 
Panamanian  pride,  and  still  maintain  ef- 
fective military  control  over  the  area. 

No  doubt  the  plans  for  retreat  are  more 
.sophist lea tedly  drawn  up  than  as  intimated 
here.  But  we  are  In  fact  losing  sight  of  th© 
scaffolding  of  the  American  argument: 

1.  We  don't  "lease"  the  canal — we  com- 
pensate Panama  for  the  use  of  the  rallroacl. 
not  the  canal,  which  Is  ours. 

2.  We  don't  make  a  prolit  from  the  canal, 
we  plow  all  revenue  back  in  toward  l;.s 
mitinienauce. 

3.  If  Prance  and  England  weren't  able  to 
maintain,  according  to  the  schedule  agreed 
upon,  their  hold  on  Suez,  how  could  we  ex- 
pect, having  relinquished  effective  opera- 
tional control,  to  contain  the  likes  of  Torri- 
Jos? 

4.  The  big  and  Important  countries  oi  Latin 
America.  Venezttela  excepted,  aren't  all  that 
hot  to  give  little  Torrljos  the  keys  to  a  canal 
on  whidi  they  depend  so  lieavlly.  There  has 
been  only  formallstic  pressure  irom  Argen- 
tina. Brazil.  Chile.  Uruguay  and  Ecuador. 

5.  It  may  Just  not  be  too  soon  for  some- 
body in  the  United  States  goverimient  re- 
sponsibly placed  to  open  up  the  question 
whether  our  flight  from  colonialism  Is  his- 
torically or  morally  Justified.  In  a  world  that 
seeks  stability  so  that  It  can  focus  on  the 
problem  of  producing  food  for  hungry  peo- 
ple, the  passion  to  decolonialize  becomes  an 
abstract  imperative  alongside  the  humani- 
tarian alternative  of  staying  in  there,  par- 
ticularly if  you  have  strategic  responsibili- 
ties to  defend.  Resolved,  the  United  States 
should  hang  on  to  its  canal  in  Panama. 


CONSUMERS  SCORE  VICTORY  OVER 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  ON 
DISCOUNT-SURCHARGE  ISSUE 

TJie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Annunzio*  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sumers have  won  an  iniportant  victory 
over  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  strong  letter  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Board  reversed  Its 
position  on  allowing  merchants  to  sui-- 
charge  consumers  who  pay  by  credit  card 
rather  than  cash.  As  I  requested,  the 
Boai'd's  final  regulations  implementing 
the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  make  no  men- 
tion of  surcharges.  While  I  appreciate 
and  am  gratified  by  the  Board's  rejection 
of  the  use  of  .surcharges  under  this  act, 
it  is  of  greater  significance  that  con- 
sumers, not  Frank  Annx'nzio,  aie  the  big 
winnei's  on  this  issue. 

The  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  passed  by 
Congress  last  year  provides  in  section 
167.  in  clear  and  unambiguous  language, 
that  merchants  may  give  discounts  to 
consumers  who  pay  by  cash  rather  than 
by  credit  card.  The  intent  was  to  help  out 
cash  customers,  but  not  penalize  credit 
card  users.  Section  167  provides: 

Sec.  167.  Use  of  Cash  Discounts. — 

(a)  With  respect  to  credit  card  which  may 
be  used  lor  extensions  of  credit  In  sales 
transaction.s  in  -vhich  the  seller  is  a  per.son 


other  than  the  card  Issuer,  the  card  Issuer 
may  not.  by  contract  or  otherwise,  prohibit 
any  such  seller  from  offering  a  discount  to  a 
cardholder  to  Induce  the  cardholder  to  pay 
by  cash,  check,  or  .similar  means  rather  than 
use  a  credit  card. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  sales  transaction, 
any  discount  not  in  exce.ss  of  5  per  centum 
offered  by  the  .seller  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing payment  by  cash,  check,  or  oth»i 
means  not  involving  the  use  of  a  credil  card 
shall  not  constitute  a  finance  charge  as  de- 
termined under  section  106,  If  .such  discount 
is  offered  to  all  prospective  buyers  and  it.s 
availability  Is  disclosed  to  all  prospective 
buyers  clearly  and  conspicuously  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Board, 

Contrary  to  the  law's  provision  for  a 
discoiuit,  the  Board's  revised  proposed 
regulations  published  on  July  30.  197.'>. 
permitted  merchants  to  surcharge  con- 
sumers who  paid  by  credit  card.  In  addi- 
tion, for  a  surcharge  of  5  percent  or  less, 
the  Board  did  not  require  the  finance 
charge  disclosures  required  by  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act. 

Yet,  the  word  'surcharge"  is  not  even 
in  this  legislation.  A  .surcharge  would 
permit  merchants  to  add  on  a  .surcharge 
for  credit  card  use,  rather  than  reducing 
the  pasted  price  for  cash  customers.  Con- 
sequently, the  surcharge  method  would 
have  resulted  in  no  benefit  to  cash  cus- 
tomers, and  a  penalty  for  credit  card 
users. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  difference  in  how 
a  discount  and  a  surcharge  could  oper- 
ate. You  drive  into  a  gas  station  and  buy 
$5  worth  of  gas.  If  a  5  percent  discount 
were  in  effect  a  cash  customer  would  pay 
$4.50 — a  benefit — and  a  credit  card  user. 
$5 — same  as  before.  If  a  5-percent  sur- 
charge were  in  effect  a  cash  customer 
would  pay  $5— no  benefit — and  a  credit 
card  user  $5.50— a  penalty. 

The  Board's  action  in  its  revised  pro- 
po.sed  regulations  clearly  distorted  the 
law  and  exceeded  the  Boards  authority. 
Since  there  are  500  million  credit  cards 
in  circulation,  the  surcharge  could  have 
co.st  consumers  using  credit  cards  billions 
of  dollars.  Most  of  these  credit  card 
users  are  middle-income  wage  earners 
who  generally  find  it  difficult  to  pay  cash 
during  today's  recession  and  inflation. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  hav- 
ing direct  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
Fair  Credit  Billing  Act.  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  protect  this  action  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Accordingly.  I  sent  a  letter 
on  August  14.  1975.  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  indicating  in  no  uncertain 
terms  my  disagreement  with  permitting 
sunharges  and  the  potential  harm  to 
consumers  involved. 

I  warned  the  Board  that,  ii  it  did  not 
remove  reference  to  surcharges  in  its 
final  re!,'ulations.  I  w  ould  introduce  legis- 
lation specifically  prohibiting  such  sur- 
charges. P'ortunately,  the  Board's  final 
regulations  make  this  unnecessary. 

The  Board  has  now  written  me  seek- 
ing my  assistance,  as  well  as  other  Con- 
gressmen, in  "obtaining  express  legis- 
lative action  that  would  make  clear  the 
intended  application  of  section  167  of 
the  statute." 

I  fhid  tliis  request  for  further  legisla- 
tion lumecessary.  Tlie  Board's  vote  to 
ar)prove  the  final  regulations  which  ex- 
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eluded  the  surcharge  method  in  reversal 
of  its  earlier  conti'ary  position  reflects 
that  the  Board  was  able  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion as  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  law. 

Such  legislation  could  perform  no 
clarifying  purpose  since  section  167  in  its 
present  form  is  ali-eady  expressly  clear; 
discounts,  and  dixicounts  only,  are  per- 
mitted. 

I  am  pleased  at  tlie  Board'j  action  in 
its  final  regulations  with  respect  to  dis- 
counts and  feel  that  no  f urtlier  clarifica- 
tion, legislative  or  otherwise,  is  necessary 
on  this  issue. 

Following  my  comments  I  have  in- 
cluded the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  on  August  14,  1975. 
and  tiie  reply  from  Chauman  Burns : 

SuBCOMMITTfX    ON    CONSUMER    AF- 

faibs    OF    THE    Committee    on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Hotts- 

INC. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Aiic/ust  Ii,  IOT.'k 
Board  of  Covernoss, 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Board:  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
having  direct  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Fair  Credit  BUliug  Act,  I  am  vitally 
interested  in  the  provisions  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulatloiis  you  will  be  promulgating 
under  that  Act.  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention,  specifically,  to  that  provl.'^lon  of 
the  statute  and  your  proposed  regulations 
of  April  30  and  Juiy  30.  1975.  which  deal  with 
the  merchant's  right  to  offer  cash  discounts 
in  lieu  of  customer  payments  by  credit 
cards. 

Section  167(a)  of  Public  Law  93-495  pro- 
vides In  pertinent  part  that  a  "...  card 
issuer  may  not,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
prohibit  any  such  seller  from  offering  a  dis- 
count to  a  cardholder  to  Induce  the  card- 
holder to  pay  by  cash,  check,  or  similar 
r.-eans  .  .  ." 

Subi5ection  ib)  of  thut  Section  provides 
that  such  a  discount  not  in  excess  of  S*:: 
Is  not  subject  to  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  Truth  in  Lending  If  it  is  offered  to  all 
prospective  buyers  and  if  It  is  clearly  and 
conspicuously  disclosed  to  all  customers  of 
the  establishment. 

The  wording  of  the  Ftatute  on  this  subject 
seems  remarkably  clear  of  ambleulty.  How- 
ever, the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Board 
on  April  30  went  beyond  the  rulemaking  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Board  by  the  Congress 
In  that  the  Board  not  only  authorized  dis- 
counts, but  in  addition  allowed  merchants 
to  surcharge  credit  card  customers.  The 
Initial  proposed  regulation  at  least  required 
disclosure  of  such  surcharges  under  Truih 
in  Lending. 

I  was  totally  shocked  by  the  revised  pro- 
posed regulations  Issued  by  the  Board  on 
July  30  of  this  year.  Not  only  does  the  Board 
provide  for  surcharges  on  credit  card  custo- 
mers but  exempts  from  Truth  In  Lending 
disclosure  requirements  of  any  .surcharge  of 
5  -  or  less.  This  Is  a  major  distortion  of 
congressional  Intent,  Indeed,  It  goes  much 
further  than  Is  permitted  by  the  clear  word- 
ing of  the  statute.  In  short,  the  Board  has 
sought  to  preempt  the  legislative  prerogati\c 
ot  the  Congress. 

A.S  a  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ference committee  that  dealt  with  the  Fair 
Credit  BUllug  Act.  I  recall  no  discussion  of 
surcharges  for  credit  caid  customers  nor  dees 
any  such  discussion  appear  In  Uic  statement 
of  managers  on  the  legislation. 

The  i-esult  of  your  action  in  allowing  and 
In  fact  encouraging  surcharges  will  be  a 
marked  Inflationary  Impact  on  the  vast  num- 
ber of  consumers  who  \ise  credit  cards  wlth- 
oiit  any  correspoJidUig  benefit  to  other  con- 


.^umei-s.  I  remind  you  that  most  credit  card 
user.s  are  middle  Income  wage  earners  who 
generally  cannot  pay  cash  under  today's  eco- 
nomically troubled,  Inflation  ridden  circum- 
stances. They  certainly  cannot  afford  an  ad- 
ditional surcharge. 

Let  me  refer  to  Webster's  dictionary.  A 
"siu-charge"  Is  defined  as  "an  additional  tax, 
cost,  or  Impost:  an  excessive  load  or  btirden." 
The  same  dictionary  defines  'disconnt"  as 
being  "a  reduction  made  from  the  gross 
amount,  or  value  of  something:  a  reduction 
made  from  a  regular  or  list  price :  a  propor- 
tionate deduction  from  a  debt  account 
usuaUy  made  for  cash  or  prompt  payment." 
It  .seems  abundantly  clcr>r  that  a  discount 
is  something  which  Is  subtracted  from  a 
f.ated  amount.  A  surcharge  Is  something 
which  is  added  to  a  stated  amount. 

It  Is  not  cleai-  that  the  acceptance  of  credit 
caids  Imposes  a  real  cost  on  merchants.  In- 
deed, a  Federal  Reserve  Boaid  task  force 
study  concluded  that  the  merchant's  In- 
creased volume  more  than  offset  the  credit 
card  cost. 

However,  It  Is  not  uece.s.sary  to  resolve  that 
question  at  this  time.  It  Is  enough  that  Con- 
gress has  authorized  merchants  to  offer  a 
a  ca.sh  discount  without  requiring  its  disclo- 
sure under  Truth  In  Lending.  It  is  unthiul:- 
able  for  you  to  authorize  the  imposition  of  a 
surcharge  on  credit  card  users.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  Act  or  the  legislative  history 
suggesting  such  a  step  and  certainly  there 
is  nothing  to  exempt  a  surcharge  from  dis- 
closure imder  Truth  in  Lending.  A  o.i  siu"- 
charge  would  exceed  a  60',,.  aiuiual  Interest 
rate!  And  the  consumers  would  have  to  pay 
an  iiiterest  rate  as  high  as  18  c  If  the  full  bill 
were  not  paid  at  the  end  of  30  days.  It  cau 
easily  be  seen  tlxat  the  60,.,  interest  rate  is 
only  the  floor  rather  than  the  ceiling. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  more 
tha'i  500  million  ci'edit  cards  in  circulation. 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  allows  a  5';. 
surcharge  every  time  one  of  those  credit  cards 
is  u,=;ed.  It  cau  easily  be  seen  that  the  excess 
co-t  to  consumei-s  will  reach  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year.  Congress  sought  lower  costs 
to  consumers  by  giving  discoimis  for  payiuj; 
cash.  It  did  not  seek  to  Increase  costs  to  con- 
sumers who  used  credit  cards. 

If  the  Board  persists  in  this  unwise  action, 
I  want  the  pubUc  to  know  that  it  is  solely 
tlie  actions  of  the  Board  rather  than  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  which  is  responsible 
for  charging  credit  card  customers  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  Ui  exces.s  costs. 

It  is  vital  that  your  regulations  be  drawn 
in  the  light  of  the  real  world.  I  cannot 
imagUie  that  a  significant  number  of  stores 
will  lower  all  of  theh  prices  hi  order  to 
charge  a  fair  surcharge  for  credit  card  use. 
Instead,  it  is  obvious  that  prices  will  remain 
Just  as  they  are.  But  credit  card  asers  will 
be  charged  a  5'r  surcharge  on  top  of  the 
ordinary  price  they  arc  now  paybic.  The  cash 
cvtstomer  will  not  be  benefited.  The  credit 
card  customer,  who  generally  cannot  afford 
to  pay  cash,  will  be  penalized  an  additional 
5';. 

The^e  are  .some  of  the  reasons  that  the 
siatutorj  language  makes  no  mention  of  .-.ur- 
chaiges  and  only  permits  discounts. 

Accordingly,  llr.  Chahniau.  I  urge  the 
Board  to  remove  any  reference  to  surcharges 
in  its  final  regulations.  If  this  is  not  done, 
then  I  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  Intro- 
duce legLslation  Bpeciflcally  prohlbithig  sur- 
charges and  I  will  bring  this  legislation  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  at  the  first  possible 
moment  In  order  to  pre\ent  this  legislative 
distortion. 

I  hope  that  such  legislation,  and  hub£,.=- 
quent  action  will  not  be  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  Ahkxtnzio, 

ChaUriiian. 


Federal  Reserve  System. 
Wastiington,  D.C,  September  16, 1975. 
Hon.  Frank  Annttnzio. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Conxtnncr  .Af- 
fairs, Committee  on  Banking,  Currency, 
and  Housing,  House  of  Representative.--', 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 
DcAR  Mr.  Ch.mrmak:  I  am  WTlling  to  re- 
quest the  as.slstance  ot  the  Congress  In  re- 
solving a  difficult  question  of  Congressional 
intent  which  has  arisen  In  the  Board's  efforts 
to  prescribe  rcgrulations  required  under  Sec- 
tion 167  of  the  Pair  Credit  Billing  Act  (TitU- 
ni  of  PL.  93-495). 

That  Section,  which  becomes  effect!''e  <>■- 
tober  28,  1975,  provides  as  follows: 
■•--  167.  U.se  of  ca."^h  discounts 

'■  ( a )  With  re-pect  to  credit  card  w  hich  ina\ 
!)••  used  for  extensions  of  credit  in  sales  tran;.- 
rictions  in  which  the  Eeller  Is  a  person  other 
tiian  the  card  Issuer,  the  card  Issxier  may  not. 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  prohibit  any  such 
seller  from  offering  a  discount  to  a  card- 
holder to  Induce  the  cardholder  to  pay  by 
cr.sh.  chet'ii.  or  similar  mean.s  rather  than  u  e 
a  credit  card. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  sales  tran'aaction. 
any  discount  not  In  excess  of  5  per  centum 
offered  by  the  seller  for  the  purpof^e  of  In- 
ducing payment  by  cash,  check,  or  other 
means  not  involving  the  use  of  a  credit  card 
shall  uot  constitute  a  finance  ctiarge  as  de- 
termined vader  section  106.  tf  such  discount 
is  offered  to  all  prospective  buyers  and  lis 
availability  is  disclosed  to  all  prospective 
buyers  clearly  and  conspicuously  in  accord- 
ance w  ith  regulations  of  the  Board." 

Subsection  (b)  has  been  the  focus  of  the 
problem.  Tou  will  note  that  the  Section  doe.- 
not  require  any  merchant  or  card  Issuer  to 
take  any  action.  It  merely  provides  that  if  a 
merchant  chooses  to  offer  a  discount  of  up 
to  5  per  cent  for  payment  by  cash,  that  dis- 
count is  excluded  from  tlie  credit  finance 
charge  for  the  purpose  of  Truth  In  Lending 
disclosures.  The  discount  can  thus  be  offered 
without  makhig  Truth  in  Lending  disclosuro- 
ai  the  point  of  sale. 

While  the  provision  appears  stralghnor- 
ward.  It  has  given  rise  to  perplexing  problem-. 
For  example,  when  merchandise  with  a 
posted  price  of  $100  Is  available  at  that  price 
by  u.se  of  a  credit  card,  and  at  $96  for  cash. 
the  differential  Is  clearly  a  "discount"  covered 
by  the  Section.  But  If  an  article  has  a  posted 
price  of  $96.  and  is  available  at  that  price  lo' 
cash,  and  at  «100  by  credit  card,  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  status  of  the  $4  00  differen- 
tial. Ls  the  $400  dlUereutlai  a  •dlsoouni" 
within  tlic  meaiUng  of  the  Section,  or  is  It  a 
"pienil'.nn"  or  "surcharge"  and  not  a  "dl''- 
count?" 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  Board  thst 
the  economic  effect  may  be  largely  the  same 
In  both  cases  and  that  sometimes  It  may  be 
dltticult  or  impossible  in  practice  to  distin- 
guish one  type  of  situation  from  the  other. 
From  this  it  has  been  argued  that  the  dlirer- 
eutial  in  both  cases  Is  a  ■discount".  On  tlio 
other  hand,  it  lias  been  contended  that  the 
two  may  differ  widely  In  their  mr.rketlng  and 
operating  aspects,  that  the  wording  of  the 
.statute  i-efers  only  to  "discount",  and  thai 
the  price  differential  hi  the  second  case  lalls 
ouiside  the  statute. 

On  April  30.  1975.  the  Board  publi-hed  pr- 
posed  regulations  on  the  subjc-ci  that  wouid 
have  excluded  the  second  t>pe  of  differentia! 
from  the  special  treatment  provided  by  the 
statute.  On  July  30.  1975.  the  Board  pubHshc-<l 
revised  proposals  taking  the  oppoeite  position 
Chairman  Proxmire  of  the  Senate  Bankiiijj 
Committee  has  urged  that  the  "premium  ' 
or  surcharge"  differe:rtl*l  be  treated  o^  a 
"discount'".  You  have  urged  that  it  no  I  be 
treated  as  a  "dlscotmt"  within  the  mcaniui, 
of  the  statute. 

After  extended  consideration  the  Board 
decided  by  a  4-3  vole  to  approve  a  regu^aii  >  i 
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differ- 
drovlded 
unan  mously 


that  excludes  the  secoud  type  of  pric  i 
ential  from  the  special  treatment 
by    the    statute.    The    Board 
'^reed  to  seek  your  assiatance  in  olftalnlng 
:  Kpress  legislative  action  that  w 
clear  the  Intended  application  of  Section 
of  the  statute.  The  lack  of  such  clarlf; 
tiou.  with  attending  differences  of 
as  to  Congressional  intent,  may  well 
costly  litigation  and  impose  substant 
dens  on  creditors,  consumers  and  the 
I  am  sending  similar  letters  to  the 
men  and  ranking  minority  members 
Senate  and  House  Banking  Committees 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittees 
Committees. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Arthvh  p.   BtTR.W: 
Chairman  oj  the  Board  of  Govcfnors. 
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ON  THE  OUTRAGEOUS  CIA 
NEW  YORK  CITY  SUBWAY 
TESTING  OF  GAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore, 
a  pre\'ious  order  of  the  House, 
tleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Kofc 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n 
astonishment   and   anerer   today's 
report  that  Wilham  E.  Colby.  D  rector 
of  Central  Intelligence,  advised  th  ;  Sen 
aie   Select   Committee   on   Intelligence 
that  tlie  CIA  had  used  tiie  New 
City  subway  system  as  a    trial  moilel 
a  study  on  the  vulnerabiuty  of  sibwi 
riders  to  covert  attack."  The  nef 
port  goes  on  to  state. 

According   to  Congressional    soiU'C 
officials  have  said  they  flooded  the 
subways  with  a   "harmless  pimiilnnt 
disease-carrying  gas. 

This  particular  a.spect  taken  itj  con- 
nection with  the  fact  tha  t  the  CJ  A  has 
committed  so  many  other  unconsci  »nable 
acts.  estabUshes  that  the  CIA  has  xio- 
lated  its  trust  and  it  no  longer  h  is  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people . 

Its  job  as  conceived  in  1947  was 
terintelligence    to    provide    the 
States  with  infoimation  relating  U 
ters  outside  of  this  countr>'.  The 
now  reveal  that  the  CIA  has  engai  ted 
illegal  matters,  covert  actions  both 
seas  and  here  in  the  United  Statqs 
it  may  well  be  that  it  cannot  even 
structured.  Perhaps  we  have  reac 
point  where  tlie  President  and  the 
greSo  should  consider  abolisliing 
and  creating  a  new  agency  to  perfo 
legitimate  functions. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes 
should  forego  coimterintelligence  j 
ties,  but  I  also  believe  there  arc 
in  these  areas.  The  many  illega 
activities  now  revealed  lor  the  tiist 
are  not  only  to  be  condemned  fc.it 
be  prevented  from  happenin;.;  again 

I  am  wiiting  today  to  CIA  Director 
WiUiam  Colby,  New   York  City 
Abraham  Beame  and  David  Yun|?h 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Aufliorit; 
ing  whether  the  latter  two  or  tiiei 
decessors  were  ever  apprised  of 
tivities  of  the  CIA  in  using  itie  subw 
of    New    York    in    an    experime:  it 
fraught  with  danger,  and  to  detemlne 
the  composition  of  the    'liarmle.s.sl  sim- 
ulant" of  a  disease  carrying  ga 

My  corre.spondence  follow.s; 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17, 1975. 
Hon.  Abraham  Beame, 
Ma^or, 
City  Han. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Oeab  Mb.  Mayor:  I  read  in  today's  New 
York  Times  that  the  CIA  had  used  the  New 
York  subway  system  as  a  "trial  model"  by 
flooding  the  subways  with  a  "harmless  simu- 
lant of  a  disease  carrying  gas."  I  would  ap- 
preciate knowing  whether  the  records  of  the 
City  of  New  York  indicate  that  anyone  In 
authority  was  ever  apprised  of  this  experi- 
ment by  the  CIA  in  advance  or  at  any  time. 
I  also  urge  that  you  condemn  by  letter  to 
Director  Colby  the  u.?e  of  the  subways  for 
that  purpose. 

In  addition  I  ask  that  you  ascertain  from 
the  Corporation  Counsel  whether  the  CIA 
may  have  violated  the  City  or  State  law  In 
undertaking  such  an  experiment  without 
lawful  permission.  If  that  is  the  case,  from 
either  the  City  of  New  York  or  the  MTA, 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washingt07^,  D.C.,  September  17, 1975. 
David  L.  Yunich, 

Chairman.  Metropolitan   Transit  Axithority, 
1700  Broadway.  Nero  York.  N.Y. 
Dear  Chairman-  Yunich:  I  read  in  today "d 
New  York  Times  that  the  CIA  had  used  the 
New  York  subway  system  as  a  "trial  model" 
by  flooding  the  subways  with  a  "harmless 
simulant  of  a  disease  carrying  gas."  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  whether  the  records  of 
tlie  MTA  indicate  that  anyone  in  authority 
was  ever  apprised  of  this  experiment  by  the 
CI.\  in  advance  or  at  any  time.  I  also  urge 
that  you  condemn  by  letter  to  Director  Colby 
the  u.se  of  the  subways  for  that  purpo.se. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Kot-n. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18, 1975. 
Hon.  WnxjAM  E.  Colby, 
Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Wash- 
ington,  B.C. 

De.\r  Director  Colby:  I  read  with  shock 
and  anger  the  report  in  today's  New  York 
Times  that  the  CIA  had  undertaken  an  ex- 
periment using  New  York  City's  stibways  In 
which  they  flooded  the  subway  system  with 
a  "harmless  ."iimulant  of  a  disease-carrying 
gas." 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  permission 
was  secured  from  the  City  of  New  York  or 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  in  ad- 
vance of  your  undertaking  such  a  test  and  if 
not,  why  not.  In  addition  I  wcrM  like  you  to 
know  that  I  consider  such  testing  under  such 
circumstances  to  be  an  outrage.  This  action 
gives  added  reason  to  those  who  condemn 
the  CIA  out  of  hand. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  the  CIA 
has  a  function  to  engage  in  intelligence 
gailiering  overseas;  luifortimately  it  has  not 
re-stricted  itself  to  its  legal  functions  but  ha.s 
in  fact  engaged  in  itlesiil  activitie.*  which 
must  be  condemned. 

In  all  events  I  should  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  report  that  the  CIA  prepared  on  this 
matter  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  provid- 
ing any  or  all  of  the  information  bearing 
tlurt'on. 

SliK'eri.'ly. 

Edward  I.  Kocii. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE.  IMF  STYLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.   REUSS.   Mr    Speakei-.  for  year.s 


statesmen  have  been  warning  of  the 
plight  of  the  less  developed  countries 
and  their  desperate  need  for  more  help 
from  the  wealthy.  The  less  developed 
countries  came  to  the  annual  meeting  cjI 
tlie  World  Bank-International  Monetaiy 
Fund  family  in  Washington  eaily  this 
month  hopmg  that  their  needs  would  at 
last  be  recognized. 

What  happened  is  ha  id  to  believe. 
They  were  met  on  arrival  with  the  Ai'- 
gust  31  set  of  "principles"'  agreed  to  by 
the  IMF's  Interim  Committee,  a  body 
of  the  20  finance  ministers  represent- 
ing tlie  127-member  countries.  Under 
those  principles,  one-sixth  of  the  IMF's 
$23  billion  stock  of  gold — at  current 
prices — was  to  be  earmarked  for  the  less 
developed  countries,  with  the  profits, 
when,  as,  and  if  those  profits  were  made. 
to  be  distributed  in  some  undetermined 
fa.shion  to  the  poor. 

An  equivalent  pile  of  one-sixth  of  the 
IMF's  gold  was  to  be  sold,  not  at  its  cur- 
rent $150-or-so  an  ounce  market  value, 
but  at  a  cut  rate  of  $42  an  ounce,  to  an 
"insiders"  list  of  distributors  which  al- 
most exactly  corresponds  to  the  world's 
wealtliiest  countries,  with  the  poor  coun- 
tries getting  a  few  cmmbs.  For  example, 
at  the  cmrent  market  price,  the  profit 
to  the  United  States  could  be  $500  mil- 
lion, to  the  oil  producers — Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait,  and  Iran — $250  million,  to  Great 
Britain  $230  million,  to  Germany  $140 
million,  to  France  $130  million,  and  to 
Japan  $100  million. 

In  contrast  the  potential  profits  of 
Malaysia  would  be  $16  million,  Korea  $8 
million,  Afghanistan  $3  million,  drought- 
stricken  Mauritania  $1  millon.  Bangla- 
desh $11  million,  Sri  Lanka  $9  million. 
Honduras  $2  million,  and  Colombia  $14 
million. 

The  Golden  Rule— the  idea  of  all  the 
world's  great  religious  faiths  that  you 
should  do  unto  others  what  you  would 
have  them  do  imto  you — is  what  the  poor 
countries  expected  to  have  applied  to 
them  when  they  got  to  Washington. 

Instead,  what  they  got  was  the  Gold- 
en Rule,  IMP  style:  those  who  ha\e 
the  gold  make  the  rules ! 

Developing  country  members  imme- 
diately expressed  their  displeasure  at 
giving  IMF  aid  to  the  wealthy.  The 
IMF's  press  release  disclosed  that  the 
developing  countries  felt  "that  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  for  gold  would  give 
rise  to  a  liighly  ai-bitrary  distribution  of 
new  liquidity,  with  the  bulk  of  the  gains 
uccruins  to  developed  countries." 

In  justice  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  it 
should  be  said  tliat  they  did  not  think 
up  this  monstrosity.  The  doubtful  honor 
here  seems  to  belong  to  our  French 
liiends. 

What  comes  next?  The  Interim  Co!»i- 
mittee  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  January. 
1978,  to  hash  over  its  August  31  package 
of  "principles"  once  again.  Then  the 
IMF  Executive  Directors  and  then  the 
Governors  must  agree.  Then  the  com- 
plete package  of  reforms,  on  quota,  gold, 
and  exchange  rates,  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  each  government  for  its 
parliamentary  approval,  including  to  the 
U.S.  Conere.ss. 

I  serve  notice  now  tliat  I  shall  oppose 
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any  disti-ibution  of  IMF  foreign  aid  to 
the  greedy  rather  than  the  needy,  as 
tlie  August  31  "principles"  propose. 

The  tentative  "principles"  on  which 
the  Interim  Committee  is  working  are: 

1.    QUOTAS 

General  agreement  was  reached  in 
January  1975,  to  increase  total  IMF  quo- 
tas by  32.5  percent  or  from  29.2  billion 
special  dravv'ing  rights — SDR's — to  39 
billion  SDR's.  But  there  had  been  contin- 
uing disagreement  on  how  much  the 
quotas  of  some  industrial  coimtries,  in- 
cluding Uie  United  States,  should  be  re- 
duced proportionately  and  on  how  much 
the  quota  share  of  other  members,  es- 
pecially oil  producers,  should  be  in- 
creased. Finally,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
tlie  Interim  Committee,  quota  increases 
for  the  industrial  countries  and  for  the 
major  oil  exporting  members  were 
agreed. 

The  U.S.  quota  will  be  reduced  slightly, 
to  20  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  ma- 
jority required  in  the  Fund  to  approve 
important  decisions  will  be  increased 
from  80  to  85  percent  of  the  total  voting 
power.  Thus,  the  veto  capability  of  the 
United  States  will  be  preserved.  The 
modest  proportional  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
quota  .t^eems  consonant  with  new  eco- 
nomic realities. 

2.    EXCHANGE    RATES 

Another  issue  that  has  blocked  agree- 
ment on  international  monetary  reform 
is  whether  members  of  the  IMF  should 
commit  themselves  to  an  eventual  return 
to  fixed  parity  exchange  rates.  The  U.S. 
position  is  that  Fund  members  should  be 
able  to  choose  whether  to  state  a  fixed 
parity  for  the  external  value  of  their 
currencies  or  to  let  that  value  be  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  interaction  of 
private  supply  and  demand  m  the  ex- 
change markets.  Oui-  officials  have  there- 
fore resisted  any  commitment  to  a  partic- 
ular exchange  rate  regime.  The  floating 
exchange  rate  regime  has  served  the 
United  States  well,  and  has  helped  keep 
the  international  monetary  system  func- 
tioning despite  an  oil  embargo,  the  quad- 
rupling of  the  cost  of  Imported  oil,  and 
wide  discrepancies  among  IMF  members 
in  rates  of  inflation,  the  level  of  interest 
rates,  and  the  extent  of  declines  in  out- 
put during  the  recent  recession. 

Either  fixed  or  floating,  market-deter- 
mined exchange  rates  can  be  manipu- 
lated to  foist  on  other  countries  domesti- 
cally induced  unemployment  or  inflation. 
So  long  as  an  IMF  member  is  not  export- 
ing economic  problems  that  could  be 
managed  domestically,  it  should  be  able 
to  choose  without  prejudice  the  type  of 
exchange  rate  regime  that  it  considers 
best  for  its  own  pmiioses. 

This  is  the  view  of  U.S.  mojietary  au- 
thorities, of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing  and 
of  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  It  was  most  recently  articu- 
lated in  a  report  published  jointly  in 
August  by  the  House  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade,  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy,  chaired  by 
Representative  Thomas  M.  Rees,  and 
by  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Inteina- 
tional  Economics,  which  I  chair. 

The  staunchest  advocate  in  the  IMF 


of  a  commitment  to  an  eventual  retm-n 
to  fixed  parities  is  France.  At  its  most 
recent  meeting,  the  IMP  Interim  Com- 
mittee did  not  attempt  to  reach  a  posi- 
tion on  exchange  rates  that  would  be 
mutually  acceptable  to  both  the  United 
States  and  France.  This  issue  was  de- 
ferred until  the  next  meeting,  scheduled 
for  January  1976. 

3.    COLD 

The  agieement  on  gold  announced  by 
the  Interim  Committee  would  abolish  the 
official  price  of  gold,  currently  set  by 
the  IMF  at  35  SDRs  per  troy  ounce,  and 
abolish  the  obligation  of  Fimd  members 
to  use  gold  to  pay  25  percent  of  their 
quota  subscriptions  and  In  certain  other 
transactions.  The  agreement  specifies 
that  one-third  of  the  Fund's  gold  stock 
will  be  disposed  of.  A  sixth  of  the  stock, 
or  25  million  ounces,  will  be  sold  in  the 
market,  and  the  profits  used  for  the  ben- 
efit of  developing  countries.  Precisely 
how  these  profits  will  be  shared,  or  the 
mechanism  through  which  they  will  be 
disbursed,  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

The  U.S.  proposal  is  that  the 
profits  be  used  to  finance  a  trust  fund 
that  will  make  long  term  balance-of- 
payments  financing  available  to  devel- 
oping coimtries  most  seriously  aCfected 
by  commodity  price  increases  and  export 
revenue  shortfalls.  Another  sixth  of  the 
Fund  gold  stock  will  be  returned  to  the 
members  that  initially  paid  the  gold  into 
the  IMF  to  satisfy  their  quota  obliga- 
tions. Included  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  IMF  Articles  will  be  a  re- 
quest for  enabling  powers  to  dispose  of 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  existing 
Fund  gold  stock  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  members  holding  at  least  85  percent 
of  the  total  voting  power. 

To  accompany  the  Interim  Commit- 
tee's agreement  on  gold,  the  10  largest 
industrial  countries  have  undertaken 
certain  commitments  to  help  implement 
that  agreement.  Most  importantly,  the 
Group  of  Ten  has  agreed  "that  there  be 
no  action  to  peg  the  price  of  gold"  in  the 
market,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of 
central  bank  purchases  of  gold  In  the 
market,  the  total  number  of  oimces  of 
monetary  gold,  including  gold  now  held 
by  the  IMP,  will  not  be  increased.  The 
Group  of  Ten  agreed  that  these  arrange- 
ments would  be  reviewed  2  years  after 
initial  implementation  to  determine 
whether  they  should  be  continued,  modi- 
fied, or  terminated. 

Many  details  regarding  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  gold  agreement  are  still 
unresolved.  For  example,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  IMP  will  offer  its  gold 
thi-ough  dealers  in  the  major  cities  where 
gold  markets  exist,  through  public  auc- 
tion, or  whetlier  private  placements  with 
individuals  or  monetary  authorities  will 
be  considered. 

Nor  is  it  known  over  what  period  the 
sales  will  be  executed,  in  what  incre- 
ments they  will  be  paced,  or  the  extent 
to  which  sales  may  be  curtailed  in  reac- 
tion to  declines  in  the  market  price. 
Whether  the  agreement  will  decrease  the 
automatic  gold  tranche  drawing  rights  of 
IMF  members  is  presently  uncertain.  Nor 
is  it  clear  that  the  Group  of  Ten  pledge 
to  take  "no  action  to  peg  the  price  of 
gold'  prohibits  central  bank  pui-chases 


in  the  market  to  slow  or  diminish  a  de- 
cline in  the  price. 

The  gold  agreement  has  defects  addi- 
tional to  its  inequity.  It  may  well  in- 
crease the  proportionate  value  of  inter- 
national monetary  reserves  held  in  the 
form  of  gold  and  delay  further  distribu- 
tion of  special  drawing  lights  in  the  fu- 
tm-e.  The  IMF  will  sell  a  sixth  of  its  gold 
stock  at  market  prices  and  a  sixth  at 
the  existing  official  price  to  monetary 
authoi-ities.  National  monetary  authori- 
ties could  conceivably  purchase  most  of 
the  gold  that  the  Fund  sells  in  the  mar- 
ket. Thus,  one-third  of  the  Fund  gold 
stock,  or  50  million  troy  ounces,  could 
be  transferred  from  the  Fund  to  the 
monetary  authorities  of  member  states 
and  carried  on  the  books  of  the  latter  at 
a  price  tlu-ee  or  four  times  the  price  now 
used  by  the  IMF.  This  procedure  would 
constitute  a  partial  revaluation  of  the 
worlds  gold  reserves.  During  the  next 
year  or  two,  therefore,  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  additions  to  the  reserve  stocks 
of  monetary  authorities  could — as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  agreement — be  in  the 
form  of  gold.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  greater  the  supply  of  gold  reserves, 
the  less  is  the  need  for  additional  re- 
serves created  by  the  IMP  in  the  form  of 
special  drawing  rights. 

Moreover,  the  gold  agreement  does  not 
clearly  signal  a  reduction  in  the  future 
international  monetary  role  of  gold.  In- 
stead, this  question  Is  clouded  by  ambi- 
guity. There  is  some  basis  to  hope  that 
the  most  dire  of  these  possible  conse- 
quences will  not  actually  come  to  pass. 
Nevertheless,  the  agieement  fails  to  take 
a  clear  stand  on  the  international  mone- 
tary role  of  gold,  and  to  indicate  tliat 
this  role  will  necessarily  be  diminished 
in  the  future.  On  the  contrai-y,  that  role 
might  grow. 

The  gold  agreement  is  not  cast  in  con- 
crete. It  is  possible  to  substitute  a  su- 
perior arrangement  in  its  place,  although 
doing  so  at  this  stage  will  admittedly  be 
difficult.  Another  meeting  of  the  Interim 
Committee  is  scheduled  for  January 
1976.  The  package  of  reforms  is  not  yet 
complete.  The  report  of  the  Interim 
Committee  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
IMF  Executive  Directors  as  a  recommen- 
dation. The  Executive  Directors  and 
Governors  will  vote  on  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  monetary 
lefoi-m.  and  if  approved,  transmit  them 
to  the  individual  member  states  for  rati- 
fication. Thus  a  superior  plan  does  have 
opportunities  in  January. 

What  would  be  the  characteristics  of  a 
ruperior  plan?  It  would  be  equitable,  it 
would  not  increase  either  the  proportion 
or  the  total  value  of  international  mone- 
tary reserves  held  in  the  form  of  gold, 
and  it  would  unequivocally  signal  a  fu- 
ture diminution  in  the  international 
monetary  role  of  gold.  Of  course,  as  a 
major  reserve  asset  constituting  pres- 
ently about  20  percent  of  all  reserve 
holdings,  gold  cannot  be  phased  out  over- 
night. But  the  international  monetary 
reform  now  bemg  negotiated  should  im- 
mediately begin  the  process  of  diminish- 
ing the  significance  of  gold,  rather  than 
peiTOit  the  question  to  be  deteimined  by 
the  disparate  actions  of  various  central 
banks. 
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It  would  be  preferable  to  sell 
one-third  of  the  IMP  gold  stocl : 
being  disbursed  in  the  market, 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  50  rather 
million  ounces  of  gold  could  thet 
to  benefit  developing  coxm tries, 
no  need  to  confer  windfall  gain^ 
wealthy.  If  the  rich  countries 
giving  one-third  of  the  gold  to 
let  them  at  least  refrain  from 
the  widow's  mite  of  one-sixth 
themselves. 

If  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
gold  produced  a  shortage  of 
reseiTes — and  there  is  some 
about  whether  the  total  stock 
national  liquidity  is  deficient 
sive — the  members  of  the  IMF 
to   create   sufiBcient   additional 
drawing  rights  to  eliminate  any 
flciency. 

Such  an  an^angement  would 
table.  It  would  permit  more 
trol  over   the   growth  of 
liquidity  than  the  existing  a 
and  along  \^ith  abolition  of  thd 
price  of  gold  and  tlie  need  to 
In  transactions  with  the  IMF 
unambiguously  signal  the 
a  gradual  movement  to  phase 
as  international  money. 

I  hope  that  all  interested 
give    this    alternative    proposal 
consideration,  and  that  the 
terim  Committee  meeting  will 
producing  a  complete  package 
equitable  and  sensible.  If 
to  foist  an  inequitable  plan  on 
let  them  stand  up  and  be  countei  I 
not  Join  with  them.  Even  on 
nlstic  grounds,  the  proposed 
not  worth  It. 

The  current  reform  exercise  is 
complete  overhaul  of  the  IMF 
since   Bretton  Woods.   When 
comes    to    consider    proposed 
ments  for  ratification,  the 
want  to  examine  a  package  that 
sound  monetary  economics  am  1 
development  policy — not  politica 
modation. 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  ACT  OP 
1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  tjnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Ford)  p,  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Publi ;  Safety 
Officer  Benefits  Act  of  1975.  This  bill, 
which  I  strongly  supported  In  the  93d 
Congress,  was  passed  by  the  H(  use  but 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate,  t  would 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con  xol  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1966  to  pi  o vide  a 
$50,000  Federal  pa^-ment  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  public  safety  officers  who 
die  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  in  the 
course  of  duty.  The  legislation  would 
benefit  both  law  enforcement  offi  ;ers  and 
firefighters  and  be  retroactive  to  October 
11,  1972,  which  is  the  date  upoi  which 
we  first  passed  this  bill  in  the  Hoi  se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  safety  oflB  cers  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  w^ls  bilL 
They  put  their  lives  on  the  line  cvtery  day. 
Last  year,  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, a  young  patrolman  In  Westland 
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gave  his  life  attempting  to  aid  an  alleged 
suicide  victim. 

Last  year,  132  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, the  largest  number  yet.  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  So  far  this  year 
82  have  been  killed.  Between  1961  and 
1974,  there  were  1,134  deaths  as  a  result 
of  injuries  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty. 
There  has  been  a  20-percent  increase  in 
such  deaths  over  the  last  10  yeai-s. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  found 
that  firefighting  is  now  the  most  danger- 
ous profession  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1974,  some  1,226  firemen 
lost  their  lives  protecting  our  homes  and 
communities. 

Most  State  and  local  governments 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  our  public 
safety  officers  with  adequate  insurance 
coverage.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  has  determined 
that  30  to  40  percent  of  all  salaried  fire- 
fighters and  police  officers  are  not  even 
partially  covered  by  insurance  funded  by 
their  employers.  Today  the  family  of  a 
policeman  or  fireman  who  has  died  In 
the  line  of  duty  may  find  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  private  citizens  the  only 
source  of  economic  support  to  help  them 
through  their  difficult  days.  F^irther- 
more,  it  is  usually  the  yoimg  public 
safety  officer  who  is  killed,  the  one  just 
setting  himself  up  with  a  new  home  and 
a  mortgage,  and  a  new  car — and  a  debt — 
and  young  children  to  he  provided  for. 
Should  these  families  be  turned  out  of 
their  homes?  Should  their  children 
forgo  the  education  and  other  opportu- 
nities they  would  have  received  had  their 
fathers  Uved? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  questionable  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  $50,000  benefit  in  this 
bill  is  adequate — it  certainly  cannot 
compensate  the  survivors  for  their  tre- 
mendous loss.  It  is  a  beginning,  however, 
toward  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals  which  urges  that  Federal  benefits 
be  extended  to  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  who  lose  their  lives  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty. 

It  is  the  responsibilitj'  of  this  Congress 
to  recognize  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  our  law  eixforcement  officers  and  fire- 
fiiiiters.  The  benefits  which  this  bill 
provide  are  little  enough  in  view  of  the 
sacrifices  that  are  made  on  society's  be- 
half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  Public  Safety 
Officer  Benefits  Act.  These  courageous 
public  servants  are  entitled  to  it. 


THE  PUBLIC  CITIZENS  HEALTH 
RESEARCH  GROUP  REGARDING 
THE  TOBACCO  SUPPORT  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
OKD  the  entire  report  on  "The  Public 
Citizen's  Health  Research  Group  Re- 
garding the  Tobacco  Support  Program." 


It  is  my  understanding  that  this  report 
was  filed  as  a  result  of  a  study  conducted 
by  a  doctor  and  a  law  student  intern. 
In  order  that  certain  facts  which  they 
chose  to  Ignore  might  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  concerned,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  comments: 

It  is  about  what  can  be  expected  when 
a  law  student  teams  up  with  a  doctor  to 
hammer  out  a  summer  research  project 
on  agricultural  economics,  a  subject  far 
afield  from  whatever  expertise  they  may 
possess. 

Predictably,  the  product  is  a  mass  of 
confusion.  It  is  a  disservice  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  American  people  and,  not  the 
least,  to  the  credibility  of  Ralph  Nader 
under  whose  auspices  the  health  re- 
search group  operates.  It  should  not  be 
taken  seriously.  Unfortunately,  it  will 
be  given  credence  by  people  whose  ani- 
mosity to  tobacco  will  sustain  any  pro- 
posal up  to  and  including  prohibition. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  report's  recom- 
mendation to  eliminate  the  tobacco  sup- 
port program  is  a  callous  and  arrogant 
attempt  to  restrict  smoking  behavior  by 
plowing  under  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  tobacco  growers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, collectivizing  their  individual  family 
farms  into  corporate  plantations,  and 
reducing  their  status  to  welfare  and  food 
stamp  recipients. 

Aside  from  all  the  rhetoric  and  con- 
fusion of  this  report,  Ralph  Nader  failed 
to  mention  the  fact  that  in  1974  the 
realized  cost  of  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  was  less  than  $50,000  and 
that  the  tax  revenue  received  by  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments  from 
tobacco  products  was  in  excess  of 
$6  billion. 

The  logic  of  the  doctor-lawTer  student 
team  is  faulty.  Their  proposal  would  be 
counterproductive  to  accomplishing  their 
owTi  antitobacco  objective.  Rather  than 
dimiiaishing  smoking,  the  elimination  of 
tobacco  supports  would  lead  to  more  to- 
bacco production,  lower  prices,  and  in 
turn  to  increased  smoking. 

In  addition  to  its  destructive  impact 
on  tobacco  growei-s,  the  report  has  grave 
implications  for  national  health  policy 
by  boldly  asserting  that  tobacco  smoking 
is  the  single,  scientifically  established 
cause  of  85  percent  of  all  lung  cancer 
in  the  United  States.  This  Is  the  fore- 
gone— but  unproven — conclusion  which 
justifies  the  ai-rogant  excesses  and  callous 
disregard  for  tobacco  growers  reflected 
in  the  report. 

The  indictment  of  tobacco  stems  large- 
ly from  the  uncritical  acceptance  of 
statements  emanating  from  the  arm  of 
HEW  which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  antitobacco  advocate  and  the  judge 
of  the  health  evidence  against  smoking. 
Such  a  combination  of  prosecutorial  and 
judicial  functions  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  sphere  of  society.  But  apparently, 
anything  goes  in  the  "war  against  to- 
bacco." including  letting  the  fox  guard 
the  chicken  coop. 

Tobacco  smoking  is  a  gigantic  red  her- 
ring being  dragged  across  the  trail  of 
scientific  research.  It  is  disheartening 
to  see  Mr.  Nader  and  his  group  helping 
to  pull  the  fishy  carcass.  Almost  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Dr.  W.  C.  Hueper,  a  distin- 
guished cancer  researcher,  a  pioneer  in 
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occupations  and  environmental  cancer  of 
the  respiratory  system,  warned  about  the 
diversion  of  objective  scientific  research 
into  an  antitobacco  witch  hunt.  He  said: 
The  persistent  and  wanton  disregard  of 
the  various  well  established  and  Interna- 
lionally  recognized  occupations  and  industry 
related  respiratory  carcinogens  as  causes  of 
significant  lung  cancer  hazards  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  re.sulted  not  only  in  a 
regrettable  neglect  in  achieving  a  practically 
feasible  control  of  such  hazards  but  also 
in  depriving  widows  and  orphans  of  occupa- 
tional lung  cancer  victims  of  workmen's 
compensation  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
law.  Experiences  of  many  years  as  a  medi- 
colegal expert  of  occupations  cancer  hazards 
in  litigations  of  this  type  have  provided  many 
illustrations  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
noted  misguided  public  health  policies. 

I  hope  Mr.  Nader  can  find  the  time  to 
visit  with  this  subcommittee  and  ex- 
change some  more  productive  thoughts 
about  tobacco,  its  role  in  the  economy, 
and  its  association  with  health,  real  or 
alleged.  I  would  hke  to  discuss  with  him 
the  possible  inconsistency  of  the  present 
Health  Research  Group  report  and  a  pre- 
vious one  on  diseases  among  workers  in 
the  auto  industry  which  stated  that — 

These  data  .  .  .  seriously  challenge  the 
traditional  view  by  management  and  much 
of  the  medical  profession  that  workers'  lung 
and  heart  diseases  are  largely  caused  by  cig- 
arettes rather  than  by  workplace  poisons. 

I  also  wonder  how  the  same  group  can 
link  toxic  chemicals  in  the  workplace 
to  lung  cancer  in  March,  and  attribute 
the  same  disease  overwhelmingly  to  to- 
bacco smoking  in  August. 

Certainly,  most  Americans  will  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Nader's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  consumer,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Nader  will 
want  to  direct  his  own  considerable  re- 
search talent  personality  to  the  question- 
able agricultural  and  economic  research 
of  the  Health  Research  Group. 


CONGRESSMAN  REES  QUESTIONS 
TENTATIVE  IMF  AGREEMENT  ON 
GOLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Rees)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  at  its  recent  an- 
nual meeting  here  in  Washington,  an- 
nounced the  conclusion  of  agreements  to 
revise  IMF  quotas,  and  to  alter  the  role 
of  gold  in  the  international  monetary 
system.  These  agreements  are,  however, 
partial  and  tentative.  They  are  partial 
because  agreement  on  the  third  major  is- 
sue, the  amendment  of  the  IMF  Articles 
of  Agreement  as  they  pertain  to  ex- 
change rates,  could  not  be  obtained.  They 
are  tentative  because  implementation  of 
the  first  two  agreements,  on  quotas  and 
gold,  is  dependent  on  a  satisfactory  res- 
olution of  the  exchange  rate  issue.  The 
members  of  the  IMF  committee  charged 
with  negotiating  international  monetary 
reform  will  meet  again  in  January,  with 
the  objective  of  completing  the  whole 
package  of  agreements.  The  package 
would  then  be  submitted  to  the  Executive 
EWrectors  of  the  IMF  and,  with  their  ap- 
proval, be  transmitted  to  the  various 


parliaments  for  ratification,  or  for  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

The  agreement  on  adjusting  IMF 
quotas  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite  reason- 
able. I  wiU  not  comment,  at  this  time,  on 
the  exchange  rate  question,  except  to 
note  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary 
Policy  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economics  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  recently  put  for- 
ward recommendations  on  that  issue  in  a 
joint  committee  report. 

The  third  element  in  this  package,  the 
agreement  on  gold,  raises  some  disquiet- 
ing questions.  Gold  is  a  perplexing  topic, 
on  which  passions  are  often  infiamed. 
No  one  can  say,  with  certainty,  what  this 
agreement  portends  for  the  future  role 
of  gold  in  the  international  monetary 
system.  But  it  certainly  enhances  the 
possibility  that  gold  will  become,  once 
again,  the  central  reserve  asset  in  a  new 
international  monetary  order.  A  gradual 
demonetization  of  gold — a  phasing  out 
of  its  role  as  a  monetary  resei^ve  asset — 
has  been  the  stated  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  some  time.  This  policy  has 
consistently  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  The 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade,. 
Investment  and  Monetary  Policy,  which 
I  chair,  exercise  jurisdiction  over  gold 
policy.  We  plan,  prior  to  the  next  nego- 
tiating session  of  the  IMF  Interim  Com- 
mittee, to  examine  thoroughly  the  impli- 
cations of  this  gold  agreement.  For  the 
moment,  I  would  like  to  outline  the  res- 
ervations I  have,  and  the  difficulties  I 
foresee. 

The  IMF  now  possesses  a  large  stock  of 
gold,  acquired  from  its  members,  who 
had  to  pay  part  of  their  quota  subscrip- 
tions in  gold.  There  is  an  official  price, 
$42.22  an  ounce,  at  which  this  gold  is 
now  valued.  According  to  the  recent 
agreement,  the  IMF  would  sell  one-third 
of  its  stock.  One-half  of  that  amount,  or 
one-sixth  of  the  total  stock,  would  be 
sold  to  member  governments  at  the  offi- 
cial price,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
each  government  originally  put  in  the 
IMF.  The  official  price  of  gold  would  then 
be  abolished.  The  remainder  of  the  gold 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  IMF,  that  other 
one-sixth,  would  be  sold  at  whatever 
price  it  will  bring.  The  proceeds  of  the 
first  sale,  at  $42.22  an  ounce  to  member 
governments,  will  be  added  to  the  Fund's 
general  resources.  The  proceeds  of  the 
second  sale,  at  an  open  market  price,  will 
be  divided  among  two  different  uses. 
From  the  receipts  for  each  ounce  sold, 
$42.22  will  be  added  to  the  Fund's  general 
resources. 

But  the  open  market  price  for  gold, 
now  around  $150  an  ounce,  considerably 
exceeds  the  official  price.  The  Fimd  will 
therefore,  very  probably  reap  a  sizable 
capital  gain.  This  profit,  the  difference 
between  $42.22  and  the  price  it  can  get 
for  the  gold  it  offers  to  the  open  market, 
will  be  used  to  benefit  the  less  developed 
countries.  Some  portion  of  this  profit  will 
be  given  to  those  countries  directly,  the 
rest  used  to  aid  them  in  a  manner  not 
yet  precisely  defined.  A  trust  fund,  with- 
in the  IMP,  to  be  used  for  long-term 


balance-of-payments  credits,  has  been 
suggested. 

Many  details  concerning  these  sales, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds,  are 
still  unsettled.  We  will  want  to  examine 
them  closely,  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
am  nov.-  concerned  about  the  broader, 
long-run  impact  of  this  agreement, 
should  it  ever  be  implemented. 

It  seems  to  embody  at  least  two  posi- 
tive elements.  New  money  will  flow  to  the 
less  developed  countries,  as  outright 
grants,  or  as  long-term  credits  for  fi- 
nancing their  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits. These  countries  have  been  the  true 
victims  of  the  oil  cartel,  of  the  world- 
wide recession,  and  of  the  general  in- 
flation of  prices  in  the  items  they  import. 
Every  effort  to  relieve  their  plight,  unless 
it  is  coupled  with  other,  unacceptable, 
consequences,  should  receive  our  support. 

The  second  positive  item  appears  tc.  be 
the  al>olition  of  the  official  price  for  gold. 
This  seems  to  be  consistent  with  our  ob- 
jective of  reducing  the  role  of  gold  in 
the  world  monetary  order.  If  gold  were 
truly  eliminated,  it  would  be  treated  as 
any  other  commodity.  And  official  price 
would  make  no  sense.  It  makes  no  sense 
now,  to  the  United  States,  since  the 
dollar  is  not  convertible  into  gold,  at  any 
price.  The  recent  agreement  would  also 
strike  the  requirement  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  members'  quota  subscrip- 
tions to  the  IMF  be  paid  in  gold.  Neither 
the  IMF  nor  the  United  States  would 
have  any  use  for  an  official  gold  price. 

What  of  the  other  consequences  of  the 
agreement?  Will  they  be  equally  salu- 
tary? Or  will  they,  perhaps,  counteract 
these  benefits? 

I  fear  that  this  agreement  will  actually 
promote  the  role  of  gold  as  a  monetary 
asset.  We  must  not  confuse  legalisms 
with  economic  reahty.  By  striking  the 
legal  definition  of  a  price  and  a  role  for 
gold  from  the  IMF  Articles  of  Agiee- 
ment,  and,  perhaps,  from  our  own  laws, 
we  have  not  necessarily  changed  its  eco- 
nomic function.  I  fear  that,  by  accepting 
the  other  terms  of  the  gold  pact,  we 
would  act  counter  to  our  own  objective, 
the  demonetization  of  gold. 

Let  us  consider  what  might  happen. 
All  members  will  receive  some  gold  di- 
rectly from  the  IMF,  in  proportion  to 
their  quotas.  They  will  then  be  free  to 
add  this  gold  to  their  existing  reserves, 
and  to  value  it,  not  at  the  $42.22  they 
must  pay  for  it,  but  at  some  "market-re- 
lated" price.  They  will,  in  fact,  be  able  to 
revalue  all  their  gold  stock  at  this  higher 
price.  The  French  have  already  revalued 
their  gold  assets,  after  the  United  States 
agreed  that  it  would  not  object  to  any 
government  simply  "writing  up"  the 
value  of  the  gold  on  their  books. 

On  paper,  therefore,  the  amount  of  in- 
ternational reserves  held  by  IMF  mem- 
bers, and  the  proportion  of  gold  in  those 
resen'es.  will  increase  dramatically,  as 
much  as  400  percent.  The  key  issue  is 
whether  gold  can  really  be  used,  among 
governments,  for  settlement  of  balance- 
of-payments  deficits,  at  the  new  price. 
We  had  previously  agreed  that  any  gov- 
ernment could  sell  its  gold  to  the  free 
market,  but  could  not  buy  it  from  the 
market,  or  from  each  other,  at  any  but 
the  official  price.  Now  that  price  will  be 
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abolished,  and  goverrunents 
to  transfer  gold  among 
buy  it  in  the  free  market,  at 
price  they  can  obtain.  This 
be  subject  to  only  one  small 
The  countries  of  the  so-callec 
Ten  have  agreed  that  the 
of  gold  held  by  them  and  bj 
should  not,  iii  the  aggregaU 
over  a  2-year  period,  after 
agreement  will  be  reviewed, 
tiie  total  which  cannot  incr 
both  IMF  gold  and  gold 
Group  of  Ten,  the  IMF  can 
to  members  of  tlie  group,  wh< 
revalue  it  and  use  it  among 
witliout  violating  the 
this  applies  not  only  to  the 
tlie  IMF  total  to  be  sold  direc 
but  also  to  the  one-sixth  to 
the  open  market  price,  for  the 
the  less-developed  countries, 
stands,  notliing  will  prevent 
goveiiunents  from  buying  this 
either  directly  from  the  IMF, 
private  market.  The  only 
that  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
Some  governments  feel  that 
good   investment,  even  at 
price.  They  want,  moreover, 
the  high  open  market  price, 
gold  as  the  central 
tary  asset.  They  can  sen-e  all 
jectives  by  buying  as  much 
fund  puts  on  the  market. 

The  developments  are  not 
Additional  understandings 
codified,  could  be  sought  to  pri 
The  demand  for  gold  as  a 
may  not  be  as  strong  as  I  liav 
Nonetheless,  even  if  gover 
buy  as  much  gold  as  they 
the  open  market  price  falls 
there  wUl  still  be  a  significar 
in  the  stock  of  international 
gold,  valued  at  a  price  much 
old  o£Qcial  price,  and  av; 
by  govenmients  in  financing 
ance-of -payments  deficits. 

Do  we  need  such  an  increa^ 
national   liquidity?   Perhaps 
crease  is  warranted,  but 
the  degree  we  are  likely  to 
This  increase  could  have,  in 
at  least  five  unfavorable 
First,  it  could  be  highly 
second,  it  will  accrue,  pr 
Industrial  countries  who  nee^ 
thu'd,   though  some  new 
sources  will  flow  to  the 
coimtries,  the  real  value  of 
they    receive    could    be 
eroded  by  the  inflationary 
of  the  much  larger  hquidity 
the  hands  of  rich  countries 
itself  will  become  a  much 
tant  monetary   asset, 
wishes;  and  fifth,  special 
wluch  we  had  sought  to 
central  reserve  asset,  will 
probably  fatal  demotion 
large  boost  in  inteiTiational 
the  form  of  gold,  no  one  will 
more  fuel  to  the  fire  by 
SDK's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  tliat 
international    monetarj- 
come  to  grips  with  the 
trolling    the    growth    of 
liquidity.  Special  drawing 
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created  precisely  to  serve  as  the  Instru- 
ment for  a  more  rational  management 
of  the  world  monetary  order.  It  appears 
that  we  are  about  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments which  could  stimulate  inflation, 
enhance  rather  than  downgrade  gold, 
destroy  anj-  possible  chance  for  move- 
ment toward  an  SDR-based  monetary 
system,  and  undennine  the  progress  we 
have  made,  through  the  managed  float- 
ing of  currencies,  toward  a  more  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  adjusting  balance- 
of -payments  disequilibrla.  All  these  un- 
fortunate consequences  will,  moreover, 
be  brought  about  by  arrangements 
which  "give  rise  to  a  highly  arbitrary 
distribution  of  new  liquidity,  with  the 
bulk  of  gains  accruing  to  developed 
countries."  This  is  the  objection  to  the 
gold  agreement  raised  by  many  develop- 
ing countries.  Tliere  Is  much  merit  In 
their  criticism.  The  additional  problems, 
which  I  have  attempted  to  outline,  sug- 
gest that  those  portions  of  the  agree- 
ment which  augment  the  stock  of  gold 
held  by  industrial  countries,  and  make  it 
usable  at  a  market-related  price,  will 
operate  to  thwart  the  international 
monetary  policies  pursued,  since  the  out- 
set of  negotiations  on  reform,  by  the 
United  States.  If  these  policies  have 
been  abandoned,  we  want  to  know  why. 
If  not,  we  want  to  know  how  they  can  be 
reconciled  with  this  agreement. 
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THE  SALE   OP  HAWKS  TO  JORDAN 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  BmcHAM*  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  the  administration  filed  with 
the  Congress  a  new  notice  of  its  intent 
to  sell  14  Hawk  missile  batteries  to  Jor- 
dan. On  September  4,  along  with  10  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  as  cosponsors,  1 
introduced  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
That  resolution.  House  Concmi-ent  Res- 
olution 382,  was  today  considered  by  the 
International  Relations  Committee  and 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  committee. 

During  the  last  2  weeks  Senator  Case 
and  I  have  conducted  intensive  negoti- 
ations with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
and  Under  Secretary  Sisco  in  an  effort 
to  reach  a  compromise  that  might  be  ac- 
ceptable. During  the  coui-se  of  these  ne- 
gotiations I  have  consulted  frequently 
with  cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 

Last  July,  you  will  recall,  our  efforts  at 
a  comprcwnise  were  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  batteries  to  be  offered  for  sale 
at  this  time.  That  effort  failed,  because  of 
the  strenuous  objections  of  King  Hussein. 

This  month  our  efforts  have  focused 
on  ways  to  assure  that  the  Hawk  mis- 
siles would  be  used  only  defensively.  The 
administration  has  made  a  real  eS.ovX 
to  provide  us  with  strong  language  to 
that  effect,  and  Senator  Cask  has  indi- 
cated that,  on  the  basis  of  these  assur- 
ances, he  will  no  longer  oppose  the  sale 
and  will  indeed  oppose  any  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  still  very 
unhappy  over  this  deal.  The  United 
States  «ill  now  stand  committed  to  sell 
to  Jordan  eight  more  Hawk  batteries 
than  were  con."?idered  necessary  for  the 


defen.^e  of  Ammtin  and  the  airfields  by 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  temptation 
to  use  these  batteries  for  other  than 
purely  defensive  purposes  may  well,  at 
some  point  In  the  future,  prove  in-esisti- 
ble  to  the  Jordanians.  I  thus  continue  to 
feel  that  the  sale  will  substantially 
change  the  mihtary  balance  between 
Jordan  and  Israel  to  Israel's  sharp  dis- 
advantage. 

I  am  also  very  disturbed  that  we  should 
now  appear  to  be  giving  way  to  a  threat 
by  King  Hussein  to  buy  the  weapons 
from  the  Soviets  if  he  cannot  get  them, 
in  the  quantity  he  wants,  from  us.  I  trust 
we  are  setting  no  precedent  here.  For,  if 
the  King  were  to  approawih  us  wiUi  a 
request  to  buy  clearly  offensive  weapons, 
accompanied  by  the  same  kind  of  a 
threat,  I  trust  we  would  have  the  courage 
to  say  no. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that, 
vith  Saudi  Arabian  financial  backing. 
Jordan  is  now  hi  a  position  to  move 
ahead  with  military  preparations  witli 
or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  perhaps  that  fact,  more  than 
the  specifics  of  this  particular  weapons 
sale,  which  has  changed  the  military  sit- 
uation as  between  Jordan  and  Israel. 

In  short,  at  this  juncture  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  facts  of  Ufe.  One  fact  is  tliat 
Jordan  is  in  a  position  to  buy  antiair- 
craft missiles  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Another  fact  is  that  the  administration 
has  a.ssured  us  of  its  Intention  that  these 
weapons  shall  be  used  defensively  and 
that  that  Intention  is  shared  by  the  King 
of  Jordan.  I  will  Include,  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  Presidents 
letter  to  the  committee  which  contains 
those  assurances.  And  a  third  fact  is  that 
the  Senate  is  clearly  not  going  to  pass  a 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  did  not 
think  it  would  serve  any  good  purpose 
for  us  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  House  with  what  at 
most  would  be  a  futile  gesture.  Accord- 
inglj'.  I  did  not  ask  for  a  vote  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  382. 

Just  what  steps  will  be  taken  in  the 
configuration  of  this  Hawk  weapons  sys- 
tem and  in  the  arrangements  on  tlie 
ground  in  Jordan  to  give  substance  to 
the  assm'ances  we  have  received  Is  not 
clear.  In  view  of  that,  the  International 
Relations  Committee  will  want  to  watch 
what  is  done  very  closely  and  I  ti"ust 
we  will  have  the  complete  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  tlie 
Jordanian  Government  in  that  regard. 

Although  the  Congress  will  not  now 
formally  object  to  the  sale  of  Hawk  mis- 
siles, the  events  of  the  last  3  montlis 
have  proven  the  value  of  the  amendment 
adopted  last  year  to  give  the  Congi-es.s 
a  veto  power  over  large  arms  tran.'-- 
actions. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
we  ran  into  in  this  case  was  that  when 
the  Hawk  deal  was  being  discussed  with 
King  Hussein,  he  was  not  clearly  told 
that  the  administration  could  not  make 
more  than  a  tentative  offer,  subject  to 
congressional  acquiescence.  Hopefully 
that  will  not  happen  again. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
are  now  on  notice  that  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  play  a  role  in  foreign  military 
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sales.  No  longer  can  the  President  or  his 
representatives  commit  the  United  States 
to  supply  large  quantities  of  sophisticated 
weapons  to  nations  abroad.  Instead,  they 
must  make  clear  that  such  sales  must 
first  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
that  congressional  objections  may  require 
modifications  or  withdrawal  of  the  sale. 
The  watchword  of  our  arms  salesmen 
must  now  become  "We'll  see  if  we  can 
sell  it  to  Congress." 
The  letter  follows: 

The  Whtte  House. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  17, 1975. 
The  Hoitoeasle  Speaker, 
U.S.  Uoufe  oj  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  With  respect  to  the  sale 
of  HAWK  anti-aircraft  missiles  to  Jordan, 
I  am  writing  to  Inform  you  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Initial  deliveries  will  consist  of  one  battery 
each  In  October,  November  and  Decenxber 
of  1976'.  Deliveries  of  the  next  three  batteries 
wUl  be  made  during  the  period  of  January- 
March  of  1978.  Deliveries  of  the  remaining 
eight  batteries  will  begin  appro.xlmat«ly  30 
months  from  the  date  of  the  Jordanian  sig- 
nature of  the  Letter  of  Offer  and  will  be 
made  over  a  period  extending  Into  1979. 

Th©  Government  of  Jordan  has  Informed 
us  that  it  Intends  to  use  the  HAWK  mls- 
sUes  aoleiy  for  the  defense  of  tl>e  Amman- 
Zerka  complex  and  other  fixed  sites,  that  is, 
air  bases  and  radar  stations  located  gener- 
ally to  the  east  and  south  of  Amman.  "ITie 
batteries  will  be  permanently  Installed  at 
these  locations  as  fixed,  defensive  and  non- 
mobile  anti-aircraft  weapons.  The  geographic 
situation  of  these  sites  and  the  planned  con- 
figuraUon  of  the  HAWK  installations  wlU 
clearly  demonstrate  the  intent  of  the  Jorda- 
nian Government  to  use  the  weapons  for 
purely  fixed  defensive  purposes.  The  training 
to  be  provided  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  be  trainUig  appropriate  to  non- 
mobile  weapons. 

As  you  know.  perUnent  legislation  and 
Bgieements  obligate  the  Ooyemment  of  Jor- 
dan to  use  arms  suppliea  by  the  United 
States  Government  only  for  purposes  of  the 
legitimate  self-defense  or  Internal  security 
of  Jordan  and  to  refrain  from  transferring  or 
subjecting  the  arms  to  the  control  of  a  third 
party  without  prior  written  United  SUtes 
consent.  We  consider  that  the  latter  provi- 
sion would  prohibit  the  placement  of  the 
HAWK  weapons  under  any  bi-natlonal  <w 
multi-national  command  sti'ucture  or  mili- 
tary force  of  which  Jordan  might  become 
a  part,  if  such  an  arrangement  would  have 
the  effect  of  transferring  title  or  control  out- 
side the  Jordanian  Government  without  prior 
written  United  States  Government  consent. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Executive 
Branch  wUl  seek  to  implement  the  sales  con- 
tract consistent  with  the  principles  expressed 
in  this  letter.  We  will  monitor  the  situation 
clo.sely  to  this  end.  I  wish  to  recall  to  you 
that  the  Letter  of  Offer  will  contain  a  provi- 
sion that  "under  unusual  and  compiling 
circumstances  when  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  it.  the  United  States 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  all 
or  part  of  this  order  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  defense  articles  or  perform- 
ance of  services." 

Moreover,  if  at  any  time  the  employment 
of  the  HAWK  batteries  by  the  Jordanian 
Government  appears  to  depart  from  this  pat- 
tern of  defensive  deployment  or  national 
control,  the  State  Department  will  so  inform 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  will  consult  with  them  concerning  any 
action  which  should  be  taken  In  conse- 
quence. 

Sincerely, 

OnAij)  R.  Fobs. 
CXXI 1823— Part  a 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  M.  MURPHY  ON  THE  FLOOR 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN  RESPONSE  TO  ATTACKS 
ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OP  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  respond  to  at- 
tacks on  President  Anastaslo  Somoza  of 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  attacks  made 
during  the  recent  August  recess. 

As  inLematiomil  relationships  have 
shifted  with  tlie  winds  of  detente  it  has 
become  difficult  to  distinguLsh  steadfast 
alhes  from  those  opportunistic  nations 
seeking  special  economic  advantage  while 
barely  hiding  their  contempt  for  the 
United  States.  So  it  troubles  me  when  a 
longtime  friend  is  pointlessly  villifled 
while  tlie  behavior  of  adversaries  within 
the  hemisphere  goes  unquestioned. 

In  Latin  America  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  anomalous  posture  of  courting  na- 
tions whose  records  are  replete  with  ex- 
ample after  example  of  vacillation  and 
inconsistency  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States.  We  are  asked  to  accept  the  new 
"realities"  of  our  foreign  policy  and  over- 
look the  contradictory  rhetoric  of  our 
new-found  friends.  Our  new  approach 
liberates  us  from  the  burden  of  trjring 
to  make  sense  out  of  conflicting  slogans 
like  "Sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone," 
"Detente,"  and  "Colossus  of  the  North." 
The  current  situation  reminds  me  of  a 
passage  I  once  read  describing  a  military 
action  in  World  War  n.  An  observer 
characterized  the  panorama  before  him 
as  "General  movement  by  unidentified 
forces  of  unknown  strength,  engaged  In 
unrecognizable  activity  In  pursuit  of  in- 
comprehensible ends." 

Our  policymakers  seize  upon  the  most 
meager  gestures  by  hostile  governments 
as  signs  of  a  new  era  In  foreign  policy, 
while  paying  scant  attention  to  the 
most  outrageous  acts  of  terrorism  such 
as  the  Christmas  1974  episode  in  Nica- 
ragua involving  Marxist  extremists.  The 
loss  of  life  prompts  perfunctory  criticism, 
since  It  Is  the  fashion  to  avoid  anything 
which  might  Imperil  detente. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  foreign  policy 
posturing  of  its  Latin  neighbors  Is  the 
stance  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
and  its  distinguished  President,  Ana- 
stasio  Somoza.  Although  small  in  size, 
Nicai-agua  has  been  a  giant  friend  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  set  the  record  straight  in 
regard  to  the  allegations  hurled  at  that 
nation's  Chief  Executive. 

Di-.  Guillermo  Sevllla-Sacasa.  the  Nic- 
araguan Ambassador,  has  more  than 
adequately  rebutted  the  charges  «iat  the 
President  owned,  or  was  associated  with, 
major  private  enterprises  In  Nicaragua. 
His  statement  can  be  foimd  in  the  Au- 
gust 29,  1975,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  In  addition.  President  Daniel  Odu- 
ber  of  Costa  Rica  has  forcefully  denied 
allegations  that  Mr.  Somoza  built  or 
maintained  mihtary  facDltles  In  Cbeta 
Rica.  The  denial  Issued  by  the  Costo 


Rlcsm  Embassy  in  Washington  smd  car- 
ried by  the  wire  services  stated: 

Not  only  do  the  (Costa  Rlcan)  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  prohibit  It.  but  the  President 
of  Nlcaragtia  himself  would  txot  dare  to  do  it, 
and  the  go\'«rnment  of  Costa  Rica  would 
never  permit  It. 

I  personally  have  been  to  the  areas 
where  allegedly  there  exists  these  so- 
called  Somoza  mihtary  airports  and  bar- 
racks for  his  own  troops  and  can  testify 
that  this  charge  is  wholly  false. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  address  the 
equally  serious  charge  that  American  aid 
funds  have  been  misused  by  Nlcaraguans, 
perhaps  in  a  criminal  maimer. 

I  suspected  that  the  "secret  Investi- 
fration"  of  this  matter  by  our  State  De- 
partment was.  in  reality,  a  routine  con- 
fidential audit.  I  find  that  this  Initial 
presumption  was  correct.  At  my  request, 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  our 
State  Department,  responding  to  the 
charge  that  aid  moneys  had  been  mis- 
handled. I  enter  this  note  in  the  Recorb 
at  this  point  to  demonstrate  the  falsity 
of  this  charge: 

Depart MEiTT  or  State, 
Washington.  September  S,  1975. 
His  Excellency,  Guillermo  Skvuxa  S&casa. 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  not*  No.  6D-JRA-5, 
dated  August  80,  1975,  requesting  certain 
Information  concerning  recent  published  al- 
legations about  the  private  business  holdings 
of  President  Anastasio  Somoza. 

I  should  like  to  assure  your  Excellency 
that  neither  the  Department  of  State  nor  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment provided  official  United  States  Gov- 
ernment documents  or  any  classified  Infor- 
mation drawn  from  such  documents  to  the 
Journalists  responsible  for  the  articles  in 
question. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in 
Nicaragua  has  no  present  claims  against 
any  organization  of  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua based  on  Illegal  or  improper  expendi- 
ture of  AID.  funds. 

Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  your  Excellency  or  my  hlghert  con- 
sideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Bcwsoir  A.  Stak. 
Deputy   A8*itt<int   Secretory  for   iMtin 
America. 

I  further  point  out  that  one  of  the 
charges  originally  considered  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  press  attacks  stated  that 
a  close  relative  of  President  Somoza  par- 
ticipated in  or  benefited  from  thefts  of 
emergency  supplies  that  were  sent  to 
Managua  during  or  immediately'  after  an 
earthquake  devastated  the  capital  city 
of  Managua  on  December  23,  1972.  When 
showTi  proof  that  this  was  untrue,  the 
news  column  was  rewritten  eliminating 
the  claim  that  the  relative  had  partici- 
pated in  the  sale  of  these  emergency 
supplies  on  the  black  market  but  it  was 
still  written  in  such  a  manner  that  by 
innuendo  the  Somoea  family  wa.-;  im- 
plicated in  such  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  old  Irish  proverb  en- 
joins us  to  "Beware  of  leprechauns  with 
poison  darts."  As  a  Latin  American 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  President 
Somoza  is  subjected  to  persistent  carping 
by  his  less  loyal  neighbors.  This  is  to  be 
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expected  and  Is  a  logical  resiil ;  of  oxa 
jumbled  Latin  American  forelgi  policy. 
But  it  is  more  unfortunate  when  these 
attacks  are  reinforced  by  the  imprecise 
allegations  of  those  within  our  awn  bor- 
ders. It  would  be  a  loss  for  toth  our 
countries  were  these  unfounded  criti- 
cisms to  affect  our  relations  adversely. 
I  hope  that  these  remarks  will  put  to 
rest  the  charges  directed  at  Ifresident 
Somoza.  I  am  convinced  that  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  fair  play  which  charac- 
terizes our  people  will  prevail,  jnd  that 
these  allegations  will  be  seen  for  what 
they  are. 

Finally,  I  note  that  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  President  that  his  is  a 
Latin  nation  where  the  press  remains 
unfettered,  and  where  issues  such  as 
these  can  be  discussed  openly,  ai  id  with- 
out official  reprisal.  An  objectivs  public 
appraisal  is  always  the  strongest  i  intidote 
to  allegations  of  impropriety,  am  1  in  this 
case  I  hope  that  the  facts  disclpsed  to- 
day will  vindicate  one  of  America's  most 
steadfast  aUies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  lett  ir  of  Dr. 
Guillermo    SevUla-Sacasa,    whl;h    ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 29,  1975.  at  this  point  in  the  ■  Iecord: 
(Prom  tli«  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  :i9.  1976] 
Nicakagtta:   The  Ambassadoe  Ri  plies 
(Letters  to  the  Editor) 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  thret   articles 
written  by  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten 
on  the  personal  actiyiUes  or  Preside:  it  Anafi- 
task)  Somoza  of  Nicaragua  which  appeared 
In  Tb»  Washington  Post  on  Aug.  Ill,  19,  22. 
1976,  as  weU  as  In  other  United  Feat  ure  sub- 
scribers' publications. 

May  I  point  out,  first  of  all,  that  it  Is  a 
matter  of  long  standing  record  thrt  Presi- 
dent Somoza  has  never  denied  hia  wealth. 
In  fact,  the  President's  ownership  ol  proper- 
tiee  and  company  Interests  is  a  natter  of 
public  record  In  Nicaragua  as  required  by 
Nlc&raguan  Laws  which,  to  say  tlie  least, 
makea  it  totally  unnecessary  to  "s  tnuggle" 
such  documents  out  of  the  countr  j. 

Of  Incemation&l  Import&nce  is  tie  pub- 
lished statement  that  Mr.  Anders<in  com- 
pared his  acquired  information  with  "secret" 
UJ3.  government  documents.  This  curious 
statement  Is  a  grave  one.  If  true,  aiid  could 
raise  an  Issue  of  potential  concern  Ui  other 
foreign  mlselons  In  Washington,  I  i.C.  and 
elsewhere.  This  Is  a  matter  whlc  i  could 
clearly  fall  within  the  competence  of  the 
US.  government  to  deal  with. 

The  allegMlon  that  President  Scmoza  is 
"fleecing"  the  U.S.  taxpayer  through  ihe  mis- 
appropriation of  U.S.  aid  funds  has  abso- 
lutely no  foundation  In  fact.  If  this  ^^re  true 
the  Agency  for  International  Dev^opment 
would  have  formally  protested  before  now. 
This  has  not  happened.  To  the  qontrary, 
Nicaragua  has  an  outstanding  record  for 
compliance  and  meeting  its  comD^tments 
with  all  International  lending  agenties. 

Also  of  International  Implicatloq  is  the 
bizarre  statement  that  the  President  has 
actually  built  military  airports  and  barracks 
for  his  own  troops  on  his  Costa  Ric^n  prop- 
erty. This  la  a  moet  serious  allegatlcti  which 
would  signify  that  the  President  is  Violating 
the  sovereignty  of  a  sister  republic  with 
which  Nicaragua  maintains  frlencly  rela- 
tions. It  does  not  take  much  to  envisage  the 
type  of  political  repercussions  thU  wotild 
create  throughout  Central  America  if  this 
were  true.  1 

Mr.  Anderson  must  surely  be  awar^  by  now 
of  the  statement  made  Aug.  18  and 'Aug.  20 
by  the  President  of  Coeta  Rica,  His  KdceUency 
Daniel  Oduber  and  the  Foreign  Mint  iter.  His 
Excellency  Oonzalo  J.  Paclo,  denying  cate- 


gorically that  President  Somoza  has   built 
military  installations  In  Coeta  Rica. 

These  specific  and  formal  statements  to 
the  world,  from  the  President  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  a  sovereign  state  completely  con- 
tradicting an  allegation  of  portentous  signifi- 
cance, raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  thor- 
oughness and  responsibility  with  which  the 
purported  investigations  were  carried  out, 
upon  which  Mr.  Anderson's  articles  were 
based. 

The  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Anderson  asso- 
ciating the  President  with  certain  major  in- 
ternational private  enterprises  in  Nicaragua, 
such  as  cigarette  companies,  banks,  and 
others,  which  Is  entirely  vmfounded,  might 
be  considered  to  have  serious  Implications  by 
the  third  parties  alluded  to.  The  Intercon- 
tinent  Hotel  Managua,  through  a  formal 
statement  of  Its  president,  has  already  to- 
tally, refuted  the  statements  made  in  the 
Anderson  article  of  Aug.  18,  and  provided 
the  true  facts  regarding  the  proprietorship 
and  transactions  leading  to  the  building  of 
this  hotel.  Other  companies  have  also  re- 
acted to  this  blanket  allegation  and  have 
made  known  the  Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son's statements  by  appropriately  legalized 
documents  which  are  now  available. 

Strong  objections  must  be  taken  to  the  al- 
legations linking  the  President  to  businesses 
of  a  questionable  moral  nature.  These  alle- 
gations, which  are  hereby  emphatically  de- 
nied and  those  others  which,  lacking  In  total 
integrity,  resort  to  gross  and  unsubstantiated 
Innuendoes,  merit  no  respect. 

Mr.  Anderson's  articles  published  by  The 
Washington  Post  and  other  United  Feature 
Syndicate  subscribers  are  a  litany  of  dis- 
tortions and  his  gratuitous  personal  com- 
ments are  not  only  in  the  poorest  taste  but 
are  unworthy  and  slanderous. 

As  the  facts  are  almost  wholly  different 
from  the  allegations  contained  In  the  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  are  open  to 
public  scrutiny  in  Nicaragua  through  con- 
stitutional channels,  there  would  appear  to 
be  little  purpose  in  undertaking  a  more 
detailed  rebuttal  in  this  letter. 

In  dedicating  so  much  space  to  being  criti- 
cal of  President  Somoza's  personal  affairs.  It 
Is  also  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Anderson 
did  not  see  fit  to  balance  the  record  by  at 
least  making  some  passing  reference  to  his 
p>ersonal  qualities  and  the  many  progressive 
policies  Emd  programs  of  his  administration. 
Fair  emd  balanced  criticism  Is  one  thing,  but 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  real  constructive 
purpose  Is  served  by  this  type  of  reporting. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  have  been  un- 
available at  the  embassy:  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  In  Manag:ua  where  I  remained 
to  attend  the  presentations  of  credentials 
last  Friday  by  yoior  new  Ambassador  to  Nic- 
aragua, His  Excellency  James  D.  Theberge. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  extend 
to  me  the  courtesy  of  making  known  the 
contents  of  this  letter  to  the  readers  of  The 
Washington  Poet. 

OUTLLKSMO    SEVn.LA    SaCASA, 

Ambassador  of  Nicaragua. 
Washdjotok. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law 
261  of  the  82d  Congress  calls  for  today, 
September  17,  to  be  celebrated  as  Citi- 
zenship Day  and  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  commemoration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  it  Is  only  fitting  that  we 
pause  to  pay  a  special  tribute,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Con- 


stitution, to  that  impressive  document 
that  launched  America  on  its  forward 
march  to  greatness. 

Following  a  vigorously  contested  war 
for  independence  to  obtain  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  caUed,  "The  inalienable  rights 
of  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," a  Constitutional  Convention  was 
assembled,  marking  tlie  beginning  of  new 
challenges  and  new  responsibilities. 

Did  you  know  that  Patrick  Henry, 
whose  immoi-tal  words,  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death!"  provided  the  rhetoric 
for  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  declare  their 
independence  from  the  tyranny  and  cal- 
lous disregard  of  British  rule,  refused  to 
attend  tlie  Constitutional  Convention  be- 
cause in  his  words,  "I  smell  a  rat!" 

Then  there  was  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  at  81,  though  too  feeble  to  deliver 
his  own  speeches,  was  lucid  enough  to 
obsei-ve  that  painted  on  the  back  of  the 
presiding  officer's  chair  was  a  half -sun. 
Throughout  the  Convention,  Franklin 
mused  to  himself  whether  it  was  a  rising 
or  a  setting  sun.  After  the  Constitution 
had  been  signed,  Franklin  confided  to 
delegates  near  him  that  it  was,  indeed, 
a  rising,  and  not  a  setting,  sun. 

There  were  1,840  speeches  given  dur- 
ing the  Convention  and  the  blue  ribbon 
for  oratory  belongs  to  Governor  Morris, 
who  was  the  actual  author  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  94th  Congress  of  today, 
we  can  have  more  speeches  than  that  in 
a  single  week. 

The  Convention  imanlmously  approved 
a  secrecy  rule  forbidding  any  publication 
or  communication  of  Its  proceedings.  In 
the  Bicentennial  Congress,  we  still  delib- 
erate over  open  or  closed  committee  and 
caucus  proceedings. 

During  the  period  when  the  drafting 
of  the  Constitution  had  been  completed, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  asked  by  a  good 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  "Mr.  Franklin, 
what  have  you  given  us,  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic?"  Franklin  replied,  "A  republic, 
madam,  if  you  can  keep  it."  And  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Republic,  Tom  Paine 
wrote,  "Those  who  expect  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  freedom  must  like  men,  un- 
dergo the  fatigue  of  supporting  It." 

For  200  years,  Americans  have  under- 
gone the  stress  of  preserving  their  democ- 
racy and  the  Constitution  that  protects 
it:  the  political  consolidation  of  power 
during  the  Federalist  period,  the  manip- 
ulation and  money-grabbing  aspects  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  power-hungry  episode 
of  the  westward  expansion,  the  plunder- 
ing of  our  natural  resources,  Teapot 
Dome,  and  finally,  Watergate. 

America's  response  to  the  crisis  of  this 
era  saw  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
honesty  and  decent  values  established 
by  our  Founding  Fathers,  those  framers 
of  the  Constitution— a  rebirth  of  a  sense 
of  fairplay,  a  sense  of  integrity,  and  a 
sense  of  moral  character  that  dominated 
their  lives. 

Embodied  in  the  Constitution  is  the 
concept  that  in  America,  it  is  the  people 
who  are  truly  sovereign,  and  that  we  are 
a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 

Our  dedication  to  the  rule  of  law  is  as 
strong  today  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  our 
Nation's  fomiding,  the  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty  Is  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  American  democracy  in  1975,  just 
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as  it  was  200  years  ago.  The  Constitution 
has  withstood  the  ordeals  of  two  cen- 
turies and  we  have  preserved  the  Repub- 
lic. And  so,  today,  let  us  aU  honor  the 
Constitution  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
ineaning  and  to  the  principles  which  set 
cur  Government  in  motion. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
DAY 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recogni- 
tion of  Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution 
Week  on  September  17, 1975, 1  take  great 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Conference  on  Citi- 
zenship in  gaining  understanding  and 
recognition  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy. 

It  sponsored  a  special  ceremony  this 
morning  at  the  National  Archives  Build- 
ing when  the  four  pages  of  the  document 
v.ere  brought  up  for  public  display.  Jo- 
.•^eph  H.  Kanter,  the  president  of  the 
National  Conference,  made  some  elo- 
quent observations  in  his  remarks  at  the 
ceremony  when  he  said : 

A  government  and  It^  Uistltutlous  cannot 
be  viewed  from  a  short  range  perspective  for 
one  year  or  even  ten  years.  I  cannot  defend 
all  the  things  that  have  occurred  In  our 
coiuxtry's  history.  However,  I  must  say  that, 
iu  perspective  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
Ja*.s  and  iiistitution.s  of  this  coimtry  have 
done  more  for  the  Individual  than  any  other 
governmental  system  in  the  world. 

Finally,  as  a  parent  I  feel  that  those  of  my 
generation,  who  have  prospered  under  the 
system  fostered  by  our  Constitution,  must  be 
obligated  to  hand  down  this  sy.stem,  Im- 
proved but  unimpaired,  to  our  children.  We 
inust  dedicate  ourselve.s  to  making  it  poe- 
sible  far  our  children  and  the  children  of 
other  citizens  to  have  the  equal  right  and 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  same  freedoms  and 
blessings  that  we  have  enjoyed. 

Let  us.  therefore,  on  this  day,  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  hopes  and  alms  of  its 
creators. 

Aside  from  my  oflicuil  duU&j  and  responsi- 
bilities as  President  of  the  National  (Confer- 
ence on  Citizenship,  1  have  the  deepest  per- 
sonal devoftlon  to  the  Constitution.  Gener- 
ally. It  has  been  my  phUosophy  that  those  of 
us  who  have  participated  and  been  recipients 
of  the  many  blessings  of  our  country,  have 
the  opportunity  for  freedom  of  expressloJi. 
the  protection  of  individual  rights  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  healthy,  entreprenuri.al 
atmosphere  that  has  created  .such  an  enviably 
hi^h  standard  of  living  for  all  of  our  cltlzenb. 

As  a  businessman  I  believe  that  the  busl- 
iie.ss  community  has  a  responsibility  that  is 
jiut  shown  on  the  proht  and  loss  statement 
or  the  balance  sheet.  Sluce  this  coiuitry  Is 
loiinded  for  the  protection  of  property  rights, 
a.-;  well  as  civil  rights,  it  Ls  in  the  Interest  of 
the  business  leaders  and  corporate  executives 
to  participate  in  the  protection  of  all  these 
rights. 

As  an  AiuerlCBU  citizen.  I  deeply  appreciate 
that  this  Is  a  coimtry  of  laws  and  not  of  peo- 
ple. Only  recently,  for  example,  we  have  seen 
the  resignation  of  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President,  both  done  without  revolution  or 
disruption  of  the  sv-stem.  This  !s  the  m'fit 
convincing  evidence  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
laws.  The  Constitution  and  the  separation  of 
legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive  branches 
is  as  relevant  for  a  bMf,ines.sman  as  it  is  for 


a  farmer,  a  merchant,  a  laborer  or  a  student, 
Since  we  are  a  government  of  laws,  it  Is  very 
necessary  for  the  Individual  to  uiodnBtaiid 

these  laws  and  to  utilize  them  for  betterment 
of  all. 


LIMITING  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES' USE  OP  LIMOUSINES 
AND  PASSENGER  VEHICLES 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  In  which  I  have  long 
had  an  interest  and  which  I  have  spou- 
sored  in  principle  through  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

This  bill  would  severely  limit  the  use 
of  limousines  and  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles by  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  been  operating  a  fleet 
of  cars,  numbering  about  800.  for  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  are  also  provided 
with  a  chauffeur.  This  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing reduces  the  number  of  persons 
enjoying  this  privilege — and  it  is  a  privi- 
lege— to  about  27  officials. 

Tlie  only  Government  officials  wiio 
would  remain  eligible  for  this  special 
seivice  would  be:  Tlie  President,  tiie  Vice 
President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
U.N.  Delegate,  and  the  Chief  Justice. 
Among  the  Congress,  only  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  tlie  Senate,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  the  whips  would  be  eligible. 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency,  the  varied 
and  frequent  appointments  they  have, 
and  the  dignity  attaclied  to  their  office,  I 
can  support  chauffeured  cars  for  Uiese 
officials.  Beyond  that,  I  see  no  reason  that 
otlier  Government  officials  should  not  get 
around  town  in  the  same  way  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  public  do. 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  cars  pro- 
vided Government  officials  proliferated, 
but  there  has  been  abuse  of  this  privi- 
lege, since  these  cars  were  not  meant  to 
provide  transportation  from  work  to 
home  and  vice  versa.  This  bill  mi^es  that 
point  more  explicit  as  well.  For  official 
tlse  only,  this  bill  provides  an  agency  pool 
of  cars.  Thus,  we  also  have  here  an  en- 
ergy-saving practice. 

It  has  been  estimated  tliat  this  bill 
would  save  the  taxpayer  about  $13  mil- 
lion a  year.  That  is  enough  of  a  rea-'on 
for  sponsoring  .'^uch  legislation. 


PROPOSED  INHERITANCE  TAX  EX- 
EMPTION FOR  FARM  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  pei  - 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  • 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  I  hope  will 
prevent  family  farms  from  being  brolcen 
up  due  to  the  death  of  a  parent. 

Actually,  the  present  inheritance  tax 
structure  often  forces  survivors  to  sell 
all  or  part  of  tlie  farm  just  to  pay  the 
taxes,  becau.se  many  times  farm  families 
do  not  have  enough  cash  to  pay  tlie  in- 
heritance tax  required.  Tliey  have  laud 
and  equipment  and  livestock  and  crops, 
but  they  cannot  come  up  with  the  cash 
to  pay  the  taxes  due  to  the  death  of  the 
ovnier. 


Consequently,  they  end  up  ha\ing  to 
sell  something,  either  land  or  equipment, 
nwther  of  which  they  can  afford  to  give 
up  because  this  may  make  their  farm  op- 
eration no  longer  profitable.  It  means 
they  may  be  forced  to  give  up  faiming 
altogether. 

As  we  all  know,  the  number  of  family 
faiTns  in  this  country  has  drasticallj'  de- 
clined in  recent  years,  and  high  estate 
taxes  is  one  of  the  causes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  for  the  exclusion  of  the  first 
$200,000  in  the  value  of  a  family  farm 
from  the  taxable  estate  of  those  farmers 
who  liave  lived  on  and  worked  their  land 
and  have  willed  it  to  relatives  vho  plan 
to  carry  on  this  tradition. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  exemption, 
the  decedent  must  have  owned  the  farm 
for  at  least  5  years  and  must  have  ex- 
enised  substantial  management  and 
control  over  tiie  farm  before  be  died. 

Those  who  inherit  must  not  only  con- 
tinue to  exercise  substantial  manage- 
ment and  control  over  the  farm  but  also 
must  maintain  ownership  and  Itve  on 
the  farm  for  at  least  S  years. 

Tills  is  not  a  tax  bonanza  for  an^'one. 
This  is  an  effort  to  save  the  family 
farms — ^farms  which  must  be  used  ac- 
tively to  raise  agricultural  products.  I 
believe  this  act  will  help  stop  the  drain 
of  families  from  the  faim.  I  oertainl.v 
hope  so. 

Fifty  years  ago  some  32  million  Amer- 
icans Uved  on  farms.  Tiiis  is  a  figure  rep- 
resenting 30  percent  of  the  population. 
Today,  about  9  million  Americans  live 
on  farms,  or  slightly  more  than  4  per- 
cent. We  cannot  affotd  to  allow  this  kind 
of  drain  to  contfnne. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO  DAVEY   CROCKETT 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  record  and  acknowledge 
the  re<«nt  retirement  of  a  \'ery  distin- 
guished public  servant.  Mr.  Rofus  L. 
Crockett,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force — installations.  During  his 
career  spanning  35  years  in  Fedei-al  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Crockett  pzxuvided  exceptional 
management  direction  and  engineering 
advice  to  numerous  Air  Force  installa- 
tions programs.  His  selfless  ccmtribution 
to  the  defense  needs  of  this  Nation  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  been 
associated  with  him.  By  his  endeavors. 
Mr.  Crockett  has  reflected  great  credit 
iipon  himself  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Better  Icnown  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  Davey. 
Mr.  Crockett  graduated  from  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  in  1939  witli 
a  bachelor  of  .science  degree  in  civil  en- 
gineering. Dming  the  fir.st  14  years  of  his 
career,  he  was  responsible  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  civil  works  and  mili- 
tary construction  projects  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  1954  Mr.  Crockett  trans- 
ferred from  the  Office  <rf  the  U.S.  Army 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  EHrectoratc  of 
Civil  Engineering,  Headquarters  U.S. 
Air  Force,  beginninit:  his  long  and  di;  tin- 
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gulshed  aflaiiatlon  with  the  D<  partment 
of  the  Air  Force. 

During  the  period  1954  to  1969,  Mr. 
Crockett  held  progressively  mote  respon- 
sible management  positions  affecting  the 
entire  spectrum  of  Air  Force  eivil  engi- 
neering activities,  culminating  [in  his  se- 
lection to  the  position  of  Ass^iate  Di- 
rector of  Civil  Engineering,  headquar- 
ters U.S.  Air  Force.  As  the  senibr  civilian 
civil  engineer  In  the  Air  Force,  he 
played  a  central  role  in  improving  re- 
source management  throughout  the  Air 
Force. 

On  July  1.  1972.  Mr.  Crockett  joined 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Setretary  of 
the  Air  Force — Installations  a»id  Logis- 
tics— as  Deputy  for  Installations  Man- 
agement and  after  3  months  hioved  up 
to  his  current  position. 

In  recent  years,  as  Deputy!  Assistant 
Secretary — Installations — he  pas  been 
the  point  of  final  Air  Force  coordination 
and  review  on  poUcy  ma,tters|  involving 
base  utilization,  air  base  real  ^tate,  fa- 
cility construction,  famUy  housing  and 
worldwide  property  maintenance  man- 
agement. Mr.  Crockett  has  provided  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Nation  while 
serving  in  this  capacity,  by  demonstrat- 
ing aggressive  leadership  in  bfise  devel- 
opment, modernization  and  Upgrading 
of  Air  Force  facilities,  expansi(in  of  joint 
civilian  and  military  use  of  airborts,  pro- 
tection of  airfields  from  urban  encroEich- 
ment,  and  through  his  relentless  pursuit 
of  good  neighborly  relations  With  local 
commimities. 

Mr.  Crockett's  distingiiishid  service 
was  pubUcly  recognized  at  his  i etirement 
ceremony  by  the  Secretary  ^f  the  Air 
Force.  Dr.  John  McLucas.  whol  presented 
him  with  the  Exceptional  Civilian  Serv 
ice  Award. 


THE    VILLAR    FAMILY 
PENSACOLA 


OF 


<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  biven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remar  ils  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  the  Record  a  brief  account- 
ing of  the  history  of  one  of  jjhe  distin- 
giilshed  famines  of  western  Florida,  the 
Vlllars.  Members  of  this  family  have 
been  associated  with  the  development  of 
Florida  from  Spanish  colonial  days.  The 
■family  origin,  as  the  name  iii|dlcates,  is 

was   well 
in  Galicia 


in  Spain.  The  Villar  name 
known  there  as  early  as  1700 
in  northern  Spain.  The  National  Library 


of  Madrid  Archives  shows  that 


in    subsequent    years,    becaife    known 


throughout  Spain.  There  are 
over  200  families  of  Villars  in 
Madrid  alone. 

The  Florida  branch  of  the  Villar  fam- 
ily are  direct  descendants  of 
del  Villar,  who  married  Andride  Conde 
de  Fuentes  on  July  17,  1761.  There  were 
two  sons.  Their  names  wei-e 
Diego  and  Emmanuel  Juan  Vi  lax.  When 
these  boys  reached  the  age  of  i  laturity — 
17  or  18 — tliey  enlisted  in  the  Iservices  of 
their  King.  After  having  received  the 
prescribed  training,  the  tw<  brothers 
were  subsequently  transferrei  to  what 
was  known  then  as  the  "N<w  World" 
in  Louisiana.  The  Territorial 


the  name, 


presently 
;he  city  of 


at  that  time  was  a  brilliant  Spanish  g«i- 
eral  whose  name  was  Bernardo  de  Gal- 
vez.  It  will  be  recalled  that  I  have  re- 
cently called  attention  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  the  services  of  General 
Galvez  in  the  American  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. Spain  was  then  an  ally  of 
France  and  the  aid  given  by  Spain 
against  the  British  played  an  important 
part  in  the  outcome  of  that  war. 

During  the  service  of  the  Villar  broth- 
ers in  the  Spanish  Army  in  the  New 
World,  General  Galvez  was  directed  to 
launch  a  campaign  against  Pensacola. 
which  was  then  held  by  the  British.  Pen- 
sacola was  imder  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Campbell,  a  general  in  the  British 
Army.  General  Galvez  prepared  his  army 
and  armada  and  proceeded  to  Pensacola 
as  ordered.  The  two  Villar  boys  were  a 
part  of  his  force.  On  March  18,  1781, 
General  Galvez  and  his  armada  sailed 
into  Pensacola  Bay  and  the  battle  was 
on.  History  records  the  successful  out- 
come and  details  of  the  battle. 

PoUowing  the  successful  operations  of 
General  Galvez  in  northwest  Florida, 
Spain  made  plans  to  reestablish  a  Span- 
ish colony  for  the  development  of  the 
territoiT  of  Florida.  The  King  of  Spain 
offered  land  as  an  incentive  for  those 
who  chose  to  remain  in  Pensacola  and 
make  for  themselves  a  new  home.  The 
two  Villar  boys  were  highly  impressed 
with  the  promise  of  the  area  and  they 
were  among  those  settling  permanently 
in  the  area.  It  was  In  that  way  that  the 
name  Villar  became  a  part  of  Florida.  It 
has  been  prominently  Identified  with  the 
development  and  progress  of  t^e  area 
from  that  time. 

Augustus  Diego  Villar  subsequently 
married,  but  history  records  only  the 
given  name.  Delia,  of  his  wife.  They  had 
a  son,  who  also  was  given  the  name 
Augustus  Diego.  He  married  Jane  Boyett 
and  they  had  two  children,  Missouri  and 
Charles  Herman. 

Emmanuel  Juan  Villar  manied  Delilah 
Dominguez.  They  had  a  large  family.  The 
children  suid  their  marriages  were:  Jose- 
phine Villar,  who  married  John  Bernard 
Mitchell;  Isabella  Villar.  first  married 
Willie  Camp,  and  later  married  Prank 
Johnson;  Anita  Villar  married  Joseph 
Touart;  Mary  Villar  married  Hugh  Hat- 
ton;  Emmanuel  Juan  Villar  n  married 
Anita  Maura;  and  Augustine  Villar  mar- 
ried Catherine  H.  Davenport. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Villars 
married  into  many  of  the  leading  old 
Pensacola  families,  some  of  them  of 
Spanish  descent,  others  of  English  de- 
scent. They  have  contributed  as  a  family 
to  all  walks  of  life.  They  are  highly  re- 
garded and  they  liave  produced  a  number 
of  distinguished  public  officials.  The  sen- 
ior circuit  judge  of  Florida's  First  Ju- 
dicial Circuit,  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Wade,  is  a  member  of  this  family.  So  are 
many  others  who  have  served  as  public 
officials  and  as  community  leaders. 

The  Villar  family  reunion  will  be  held 
on  the  aftenioon  of  September  28  at 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall  in  Pensacola. 


Governor 


CONGRESS  BUDGETARY  AUTHOR- 
ITY THWARTED 

I  Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  there  has  been  a 
controversy  over  the  Navy's  selection  of 
a  fighter  aircraft  model.  Several  over- 
sight committees  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  have  been  conducting  hearings 
on  this  matter. 

Basically,  tlie  controversy  is  over  de- 
fense policy  concerning  aircraft  develop- 
ment in  the  armed  services. 

The  Navy  failed  to  follow  the  congres- 
.sional  mandate  in  the  1975  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  which  stated  that  the 
Navy  would  use  the  money  only  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  an  aircraft  that 
would  be  a  derivative  of  the  Air  Force 
lightweight  fighter — the  F-16. 

The  Navy  has  taken  the  position  that 
it  is  not  bound  by  language  or  instruc- 
tions in  a  bill  report.  That  being  the  case, 
we  in  the  Congress  must  act  to  rebut  this 
contention  or  a  precedent  will  have  been 
established. 

If  this  precedent  is  established,  the 
only  way  that  Congress  will  be  able  to 
direct  and  control  budget  expenditures 
in  the  future  will  be  through  line-item 
specifications  placed  in  the  basic  appro- 
priation acts.  This  means  that  everything 
from  pencils  to  battleships  will  have  to  be 
listed  in  the  basic  act. 

In  simimary.  the  defense  policy  con- 
troversy is  as  follows: 

The  Congress  had  noted  the  extremely 
high  cost  in  developing  new  aircraft  and 
noted  that  a  considerable  savings  could 
be  made  if  the  various  services  would  use 
the  same  fighter  aircraft,  engines,  and 
maximum  commonality  of  parts.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  the  aircraft  models 
used  by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  could 
not  be  exactly  the  same,  but  beUeved  that 
the  two  services  could  join  in  designing 
similar  aircraft  with  maximum  common- 
ality of  parts  and  systems — same  engine, 
radar,  missiles,  avionics,  hardware,  and 
basic  airframe  parts  or  components.  Con- 
gress surmised  that  such  a  cooperative 
effort  would  save  the  taxpayers  several 
billion  dollars. 

During  hearings  that  were  held  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  of  1975,  the  Navy 
requested  funds  to  develop  a  new  fighter 
aircraft.  Congress  noted  that  the  Air 
Force  was  ah'eady  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping a  new  fighter  that  was  essen- 
tially designed  to  fulfill  the  same  mission 
and  reo.nirements  needed  by  the  Navj-. 

OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  SUMMARY  OF  THE 
NAVY'S    POSITION 

In  testimony  before  several  House  and 
Senate  oversight  committees,  the  Navy 
took  the  following  positions: 

Pu'st.  That  the  Navy  was  not  bound 
by  the  instructions  in  the  joint  confer- 
ence report  but  was  only  required  to 
comply  with  language  in  the  basic  act. 

Second.  That  the  Navy  could  expend 
the  funds  for  the  development  of  another 
aircraft  under  their  "reprograming ' 
authority. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESEARCH    SERVICE   REPORTS 

In  a  report  to  me,  dated  July  23,  1975, 
the  CRS  researched  the  entire  question 
of  the  Navy's  reprograming  author- 
ity. The  report  conclusively  showed  that 
the  Navy  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
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reprogram  the  funds  and  design  a  totally 
different  aircraft — see  copy  of  the  CRS 
report  in  Congressional  Record,  July 
•25,  1975,  page  248S3. 

Tlie  following  CRS  report  deals  \vith 
the  legality  of  the  Navy's  contention  that 
it  is  not  bound  by  congressional  instruc- 
tions in  bill  reports.  The  report  clearly 
.shows  that  the  Navy  has  acted  illegally 
tnid  has  clearly  defied  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  counter  and  research 
the  Navy's  argument  that  they  were  only 
required  to  comply  witli  language  in  the 
basic  act,  I  requested  a  report  from  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

This  report  is  included  lierein  for  tlie 
iJEcoRD,  and  I  implore  eaeh  and  every 
Member  to  read  this  document  in  its  en- 
tirety: 

EtFECT  OF  Language  in  a  Cokfehence  IIepobt 

ON   an   Appropriations   Measure  on   the 

Use   OF  Moneys  Appropriated   Therein 

In  reference  to  your  request  lor  informa- 

'ion  on  the  effect  of  specific  language  In  a 

conference  report  which  purports  to  det-ail 

how  monies  appropriated   by  the  measure 

in  question  are  to  be  used,  the  following  is 

submitted. 

Tlie  specific  question  with  which  we  are 
concerned  here  is  tlie  effect  of  language  In 
H.  Rept.  93-1363,  the  conference  report  on 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  Appropriation 
Act,  1975.  P.L.  93-437.  on  tlie  u.se  of  funds 
lontalned  in  Title  V  of  the  Act. 
Title  V  of  P.L.  93-437  provides  that: 
"Research,  Development,  Teat,  and  Evalu- 
iitioii.  Navy.  For  expenses  uecessury  for  basic 
and  applied  scientific  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  lea.se.  and  operation  of 
facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by 
law;  $3,006,914,000  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  June  30,  1976' 

The  conference  report  language  i-onceruing 
the  use  of  the  monies  appropriated  by  Title 
V  states  that : 

"The  Managers  are  in  agreement  ou  the 
appropriation  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by 
ilie  Senate  instead  of  no  funding  as  proposed 
l)y  the  House  for  the  VFAX  aitcraft.  Tlie  con- 
ferees support  the  need  for  a  lower  cost  al- 
ternative fighter  to  complement  the  F-14A 
and  replace  F-4  and  A-7  aircraft;  however, 
the  conferees  direct  that  the  development  of 
this  aircraft  make  maximiun  use  of  the  Air 
Force  Lightweight  Fiyhter  and  Air  Combat 
Fighter  technology  and  hardware.  The  $20,- 
000,000  provided  Is  to  l>e  placed  in  a  new  pro- 
gram element  titled  "Niivy  Air  Combat 
Fighter"  rather  than  VFAX.  Adaption  of  the 
selected  Air  Force  Air  Combat  Fighter  to  be 
capable  of  carrier  operations  is  the  pre- 
'■equisite  for  use  of  the  fluids  provided.  Funds 
may  be  released  to  a  contractor  for  the  pur- 
p().se  of  designing  the  modifications  required 
Ujv  Navy  use.  Future  funding  is  to  be  con- 
tini^ent  upon  the  capability  of  the  Navy  to 
produce  a  derivative  ol  the  selectt^  Air  Force 
Air  Combat  Fighter  desicn."  (Emphasis 
lidded.) 

The  inclusion  of  tlie  nioiiics  fur  the  devel- 
opment of  a  "Navy  Air  Combat  Fighter"  was 
1  tie  result  of  a  disagreenieut,  as  noted  in  the 
language  in  the  conference  report  above,  be- 
iween  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions  of 
H  R.  16243,  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
pioprlatlon  Act,  1975,  93rd  Congress. 

The  Hoiise  Appropriations  Committee  Re- 
port on  HJl.  16243,  H.  Rept.  No.  93-1255,  spe- 
•itlcally  rejected  a  Navy  budget  request  for 
lands  for  development  ol  the  VFX  aircraft 
liecause  of  the  Navy's  Insistence  ou  develop- 
ing its  own  aircraft  rather  than  use  the 
technology  and  hardware,  to  the  greatest  o.v- 
leiit  possible,  developed  by  the  Air  Force  in 
I  heir  Air  Combat  Fighter. 


The  House  Report  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  H.  Rept.  No.  93-1265  stated 
with  regard  to  the  monies  requested  by  the 
Navy  for  development  of  the  VFX  that : 

"NAVT  VFAX  AIBCBAFT 

"The  fiscal  year  1975  Navy  budget  request 
includes  $34,000,000  to  Initiate  development 
of  the  VFX  aircraft,  a  fighter  aircraft  to  re- 
place the  aging  F-4  aircraft.  Subsequent  to 
the  budget  submission,  the  Navy  redefined 
this  aircraft  as  the  VFAX.  This  aircraft  would 
.supplement  tlie  F-14A,  b\it  also  have  suffi- 
cient capability  to  replace  the  A-7  aircraft  In 
the  attack  role. 

"In  June  1974  the  Navy  distributed  a  Pre- 
solicitatlon  Notice  for  Development  of  a  New 
Navy  Strike  Fighter,  the  VFAX,  to  Industry. 
The  aircraft  described  In  the  PresoUcltatlon 
Notice  Is  a  fighter  aircraft  with  an  average 
unit  flyaway  cost  of  about  $6,000,000  In  1975 
dollars,  based  on  a  buy  of  400  aircraft.  The 
aircraft  would  be  armed  with  standard  air- 
to-air  weapons. 

"This  Committee  has  supported  the  Air 
Force  Lightweight  Fighter  Prototype  devel- 
opment program.  The  Committee's  objective 
has  always  been  that  this  program  would 
develop  a  light-weight,  low  cost,  advanced 
technology  fighter  aircraft  that  could  meet 
both  Navy  and  Air  Force  requirements.  While 
the  Lightweight  Fighter  program  appears  to 
have  developed  prototypes  that  fulfill  this 
objective,  the  Navy  has  disregarded  Congres- 
sional intent  and  is  Initiating  development 
of  an  entirely  different,  larger  and  more  ex- 
pr>nsive  aircraft. 

"The  Committee  recognizes  that  a  Navy 
version  of  the  Lightweight  Fighter  would  be 
different  from  the  Air  Force  version,  because 
it  must  be  capable  of  operating  from  car- 
riers. However,  the  Navy  version  could  use 
identical  engines  and  armament,  and  simi- 
lar avionics  and  airframe  configuration.  In 
a  period  of  rapidly  Increasing  inflation,  the 
development  and  procurement  of  aircraft  by 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  that  are  as  Identical 
as  possible  would  result  In  substantial  sav- 
ings. 

"Since  the  Nat}/  has  proceeded  in  an  en- 
iirely  different  direction,  the  Committee 
recommends  deletion  of  all  of  the  funds  rC' 
quested  for  the  VFAX.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  savings  gained  from  Joint  utilization 
of  an  aircraft  by  more  than  one  service  In- 
clude lower  Initial  cost  because  of  higher 
production  rates,  savings  In  the  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  ground  support 
equipment,  savings  In  the  cost  of  flying 
training  and  maintenance  training  and  con- 
tinuing lower  costs  for  spare  parts.  Recent 
outstanding  aircraft  which  have  been  highly 
successful  in  the  inventories  of  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  are  the  F-1  and  the  A-7. 
"An  Important  consideration  In  the  pro- 
curement of  fighter  aircraft  today  Is  the 
posslbuty  of  foreign  sales  which  help  create 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  United 
-States.  The  Air  Force  developed  lightweight 
fighters  appear  to  have  high  foreign  sales 
potential.  The  procurement  of  this  aircraft 
by  the  Navy  would  increase  production  rates 
and  enable  the  aircraft  to  be  very  competitive 
with  foreign  aircraft  In  price. 

"The  Committee  would  like  to  see  a  repe- 
tition of  the  P-4  aircraft  program.  Both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  bought  the  F-4 
and  substantial  foreign  sales  were  realized. 
Production  rates  of  the  F-4  were  high  and 
production  has  continued  for  a  long  period 
and  the  ad'.antages  of  a  learning  curve  have 
been  realls'.ed.  Both  services  and  the  foreign 
btiyers  Ijeneflted  from  the  large  production 
run.  The  Air  Force  lightweight  fighters  ap- 
pear to  offer  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the 
F  A  .•success. "  pp.  137-138. 

At  the  Subcommittee  hearings  on  Title  V 
tlie  followint;  colloquy  took  place  between 
the  Chairman.  Mr.  Mahon  and  Dr.  Malcolm 
B.  Currle,  Director,  Defense  Resei.rrii  and 
Engineering. 


"fighter  aircraft 
"Mr.  Mahon.  The  Air  Force  has  requested 
funds  to  initiate  development  of  a  new  air 
combat  fighter  and  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lightweight  fighter  prototype 
program.  The  Navy  has  requested  funds  to 
initiate  a  new  VFX  fighter  program.  In  ad- 
dition, the  F-14  and  F-16  programs  are  still 
in  R.  &  D.  and  production.  Would  you  de- 
scribe the  two  new  fighter  aircraft  prot;ram 
requested  by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force? 

"Dr.  Currie.  The  Air  Force  Air  Combat 
FighUT  program  lUilizes  the  lightweight 
fighter  prototype  program  as  a  base  from 
which  to  evolve  the  desired  combination  ol 
new  technologies  into  a  mlsslonlzed  fighter 
version  of  the  best  of  the  two  LWF  proto- 
types. Tlie  resulting  ACP  will  be  an  airplant- 
which  is  optimized  for  "dogfightlng"  to  the 
degree  that  it  will  have  a  significant  air 
combat  maneuvering  advantage  over  the 
1980-90  threat  fighters.  Further,  It  will  pro- 
vide a  lower  cost  fighter  choice  to  comple- 
ment the  F-15  and  open  an  avenue  for  pos- 
sible force  expansion  within  a  tight  budget 
environment.  The  Navy  VFAX  program  will 
proceed  Into  advanced  development  of  a 
fighter-attack  airplane  which  can  be  effec- 
tive at  the  air  fighting  and  battlefield  inter- 
diction mls-sions  in  the  Navy/Marine  Corp^ 
environment.  The  airplane  will  excel  at  "dog- 
fighting"  and  will  provide  an  excellent  air- 
to-groimd  capability  through  the  use  of 
precision  guided  munitions.  The  VFAX  it 
an  attempt  to  arrest  the  decline  In  numbers 
of  tactical  fighter  and  attack  aircraft.  Tlie 
Navy  will  utilize  the  combined  mission  capa- 
bility of  fighter-attack  to  possibly  replace 
1.000  P-4  and  A-7  aircraft.  If  successful,  this 
volume  procurement  will  make  it  possible  to 
have  an  Impressive  fighter  at  half  the  cost 
of  the  F-14A.  The  stronger  emphasis  on  the 
attack  mission  wiu  doubtless  result  Ui  an 
airplane  that  is  somewhat  heavier  and  more 
expensive  than  the  ACP  which  Is  oriented 
to  air-to-air  and  does  not  carry  the  burdeti 
of  the  Navy  carrier  environment. 

"Mr.  Mahon.  Both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
requests  refer  to  the  need  for  a  new  aircraft 
to  replace  the  F-4.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
build  a  new  low  cost  fighter  that,  like  the 
F-4.  would  fulfill  both  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  requirements? 

"Dr.  CuRRiE.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  build  a  low  cost  fighter  that 
would  fulfill  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
requirements.  The  mission  of  the  VFAX  and 
the  air  combat  fighter  are  sufficiently  diverse 
to  preclude  one  airplane  being  completelv 
suitable  for  both  Services.  The  air  combat 
fighter  Is  Intentionally  small  In  size  and 
wUl  inciu-  a  significant  performance  degrada- 
tion to  make  it  carrier  suitable.  Further,  the 
range  and  attack  requirements  for  the  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps  mission  would  drive  the  size 
and  cost  beyond  the  threshold  for  acc«pta- 
blUty  by  the  Air  Force.  Doubtless,  we  will  see 
expanded  forms  of  the  LWF  designs  submit- 
ted in  the  competition  for  the  VFAX.  To  the 
degree  that  these  are  acceptable  we  may 
realize  an  additional  return  for  the  invest- 
ment in  the  LWF  program. 

"Mr.  Mahon.  Based  on  the  effectiveness  of 
tlie  F-4  in  the  Mideast  war,  whv  do  we  need 
new  aircraft?  Could  the  F-4  be  improved? 

"Dr.  CuKRiE.  The  primary  contribution  of 
the  F-4  in  the  lAP  is  for  air-to-groimd.  TI.p 
primary  air-to-air  fighter  Is  the  Mirage. 
However,  the  F-4  did  well  In  air-to-air  com- 
bat In  the  Mideast  war;  not  nearly  as  well. 

however,  as  the  Mirage .  Keep  in  mind 

that  the  severe  advantage  of  the  lAF  is  at- 
tributed to  pilot  capability  and  tactics  dif- 
ferences. We  have  little  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  differences  will  exist  between 
NATO  and  PACT  pilots.  The  P-4  was  not  de- 
signed for  dogfightlng  but  rather  to  Inter- 
cept and  destrov  incoming  nuclear  bombers 
under  low  visiWllty  conditions.  Its  reason- 
ably good  air  fighting  capability  Is  the  fall- 
out of  its  basic  design  plus  subsequent  Im- 
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provements.  The  basic  weapons  s; 
F-4  has  contributed  little  to  thn 
success  of  the  lAP.  Further,  the 
expensive  fighter  to  operate, 
than  the  ACP  as  we  visualize  It.  I 
have  passed  the  point  of 
relative  to  P-4  Improvements.  A 
tlon  Is  to  utilize  Improved 
design  directed  toward  the  goal 
Improvement   in   performance 
ownership. 

"Mr.  Mahon.  The  first  YP-17 
fighter  prototype  Is  not  schedul^ 
Its  first  flight  until  next  month 
YF-17   prototype  Is   not  scheduled 
flight  tests  until  September.  Will 
testing  of  the  lightweight  fighter 
be  completed  prior  to  April  1975 
iiled  date  of  contract  award  for 
bat  fighter? 

••Dr.    Ctthrie.    If    the    llghtwel^t 
flight  test  program  proceeds  on 
will    have   completed    all   testing 
analysis  necessary  to  make  a  source 
with  confidence  by  April  1975. 

"Mr.  Mahon.  The  VFX  contract 
awarded  between  November   and 
1974.  Does   this  mean  that  the 
fighter  prototypes  will  not  be 
the    Navy,    the    testing    of    the 
fighter  prototype  will  not  be  coi 

Dr.   CusME.   The  lightweight  fi^hte 
totypes  will  provide  technology 
In   design   and   performance   w 
used  in  the  VFAX.  I  expect  to  se; 
verslona  of  both  the  TF-16  and 
In  the  VFAX  design  competition, 
specific  date  is  set  for  a  VFAX  conttact 
ft  design  should  be  selected  before 
the  fiscal  year  1975.  It  is  anttcliated 
both  Ugbtwelgbt  fighter  prototypes 
SLdvanced  In  their  flight  tests  at 
and   dAta   will    be   available   to 
source  selection  board. 

"Mr.  Mahon.  The  objective  of 
weight  fighter  program  is  to  liivei  i 
vanced    technology    and    new 
concepts  and  design  ideas.  Until 
programs    are    completed,    we 
these  ideas  will  not  have  been  v^ifled 
the  Navy  plans  to  contract  imme  liately 
the  VFX.  WUl  the  Navy,  as  a  resul^ 
aider  the  advances  in  technology 
lightweight  fighter  program  was 
demonstrate? 

"Dr.  Cttwux.  As  stated  earlier  Ir 
mony,  I  believe  that  the  flight 
TP-16   and   YF-17   will   be   sufficiently 
Tanced  to  establish  the  validity 
vanced    technology    and    new 
concepts  employed  in   those  airc^t 
ft  VFAX  design  will  be  selected. 
VFAX  will  moet  assuredly  benefl 
lightweight  fighter  program. 

F'rom  the  conversation  noted  aliove 
pears  cle«r  that  despite  suggestK 
Chairman   that   the   Navy's 
benefit  from  the  Air  Force 
development   of   a  lightweight 
Navy  was  determined  to  carry 
program   and    merely   use   the 
benchmarks  in  design  and  perfon^nce 
veloped  by  the  Air  Force  program 

In   the    Senate    the   Navy's 
ceived  a  somewhat  more  favorable 
but  not  nearly  the  support  it  soug  it 
the   Senate   Appropriations   Comijnlttee 
I)ort,  S.  Rept.  No.  93-1104,  while 
Ing   an    appropriation   of    $20,000|000 
Navy  fighter  prototype,  p.  174,  Inc  luded 
discussion    of    Ligtiticeight    Figh\er 
types,  the  following  requirements 
retary  of  Defense: 

"Lightweight  Fighter  PRoifcTTPEs 
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"The  committee  recommends 
retary   of    Defense   insure   compejtiti 
independent  flight  evaluation  of 
Lightweight  Flgher  Prototype 
17   Lightweight  Fighter   Prototypje, 
flyoS  should  be  conducted  with 
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objectivity  used  in  both  the  A-9/A-10  and 
A-7/A-10  flyofl's  and  provide  for  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  fighter  capabilities  of  both 
competitive  prototypes. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  provide  the  conunittee 
with  a  report  by  Jannuary  1,  1975,  that  (1) 
Justifies  the  need  for  duplicative  develop- 
ment of  a  lo-mix  fighter  aircraft  by  both  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy,  (2)  cites  both  the  cost 
and  operational  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  use  of  the  same  basic  deslg^n  air- 
craft (e.g.,  F-4,  A-7)  by  Air  Force,  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  (3)  lists  the  life  cycle  cost 
implica-aons  of  dlffereut  basic  design  Air 
Force  and  Navy  low-mix  aircraft  for  the 
future  force. 

This  language  wotild  appear  to  indicate  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Committee 
similar  to  that  of  the  House  to  have,  if  pos- 
sible, the  lightweight  fighter  prototypes  of 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  share  as 
much  similarity  as  possible.  While  it  is  not 
Slated  in  the  conference  report  which  re- 
solved the  difference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  the  VFAX  program,  it  would 
seem  logical  that  this  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  about  '•duplicative  develop- 
ment'•  and  the  House's  insistence  on  it 
formed  the  basis  of  the  compromise,  w^hich 
the  final  version  of  the  bill  represented. 

A  review  of  congressional  practices  with  re- 
gard to  the  appropriations  process  and  court 
interpretations  of  appropriations  measures 
impels  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  language 
in  the  conference  report,  given  the  legislative 
history  died  above,  should  be  deemed  to  be 
binding  upon  the  Navy. 

The  history  of  the  appropriations  process 
in  the  Congress  shows  a  continuous  move- 
ment from  specific  to  general  appropriations 
and  a  consequent  growing  reliance  on  the 
part  of  Congress  on  the  Integrity  of  the  ad- 
mini.strators  of  the  appropriated  funds.  The 
general  response  of  administrators  has  been 
to  accept  expressed  congressional  intent  in 
hearings,  rep>orts,  and  debates,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  approprlatiozis,  as  circumscribing 
their  possible  courses  of  action.  In  fact  in 
the  hearings  on  H.R.  16243  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee,  Vice  Admiral  W.  D.  Oaddls, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Logis- 
tics, submitted  a  statement  which  contained 
the  following: 

"COMPLTtNG    WTTH    CONCRESSIONAL   INTENT 

"In  order  to  comply  with  the  Committee's 
expressed  desires  both  officer  and  enlisted  full 
time  degree  seeking  programs  were  reduced  In 
scope.  ,  .  .  Senate  Hearings,  Comm.  on  Ap- 
propriations, 93rd,  2nd  pt.  3,  p.  402." 

Such  compliance  by  administrators  with 
the  "expressed  desires"  of  Congress  and  its 
committees  has  enabled  Congress  to  stream- 
line the  appropriations  process  considerably. 

During  floor  consideration  of  H.R.  16243 
a  program  requested  by  the  Army  was  deleted 
by  amendment.  The  amendment  which  de- 
leted the  program  did  not  specifically  refer  to 
the  program  rather  it  simply  reduced  the 
total  amount  of  the  appropriation  which 
contained  funds  for  the  program  by  the 
amount  In  the  appropriation  which  the  pro- 
gram represented.  The  program  in  question 
was  for  construction  of  production  facilities 
for  binary  chemical  artillery  projectiles.  The 
money  for  the  program  was  contained  In 
appropriations  for  Army  Ammunition  Pro- 
curement. The  total  proposed  for  such  Army 
procurement  was  $732,300,000.  Of  that 
amount  $5.8  mlUion  was  for  the  above-men- 
tioned production  facilities.  The  amendment 
offered  deleted  the  $5.8  million  for  the  pro- 
gram and  provided  that:  Page  16,  line  13, 
strike  out,  "$732,300,000"  and  ii\.'?ert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$726,500,000." 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  in  proposing  this 
amendment  stated : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  quite  simple.  It  strikes  $3.8  million 
from    the    "Procuj-emeut    of    ammunition. 


Army"  section  of  the  bill,  for  funds  which 
have  been  appropriated  for  a  chemical  pro- 
duction and  load,  assembly  and  pack  facili- 
ties relating  to  binary  nerve  gas."  (Cong. 
Rec.  August  6,  1974.  37001.) 

Under  the  theory  apparently  set  forth  by 
the  Navy,  an  amendment  such  as  the  one 
above  which  was  approved  by  the  Hou.se 
would  be  totally  Inaffectlve  and  only  direct 
language  denying  funds  for  the  program 
could  have  achieved  the  intended  result. 
Of  course  this  is  not  the  case.  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  with 
only  minimal  direction  contained  In  the  ap- 
propriation acts  themselves.  A  detailed 
budget  Is  submitted  by  the  executive  and 
considered  In  detail  by  the  Congress  but  the 
acts  which  provide  the  appropriations  are 
broadly  drauii.  For  the  iutent  of  Congress 
we  must  look  to  legislative  record  of  the  ap- 
propriation. To  look  only  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  measure  for  con- 
gressional intent,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
dc-fensa  is  to  Ignore  the  heart  of  the  process. 

When  the  legislative  .process  is  considered 
It  would  seem  that  no  aspect  of  it  should  be 
given  more  weight  In  ascertaining  congres- 
sional Intent  than  an  item  In  a  corLference 
report  which  reconciles  a  difference  between 
the  versions  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  both 
Horses.  When  the  same  language  is  adopted 
initially  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  there  is 
always  room  for  the  proposition  that  the  in- 
tent of  one  House  was  not  that  of  the  other. 
However,  when  an  item  is  a  subject  of  a  con- 
ference it  Is  one  area  where  clearly  the  In- 
tent of  both  Houses  of  Congress  Is  the  same. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  to  rec- 
oncile differences  and  agree.  Neither  the 
version  of  H.R.  16423  initially  passed  by  the 
House  nor  the  version  initially  passed  by 
the  Senate  became  law. 

The  version  that  did  become  law  was  the 
language  reported  out  by  the  conference 
committee.  The  Intent  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  was  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  versions  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  version  reported  out 
by  the  Conference  committee  did  Just  that. 
With  respect  to  the  reconciled  differences  the 
Intent  of  both  Houses  was  the  same  and  was 
the  intent  of  the  conferees.  In  the  case  which 
we  are  presently  considering  It  would  seem 
qvilte  clear  that  it  was  the  intent  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  the  language  in  the 
conference  report  be  compiled  with.  TTie  lan- 
guage Is  not  discretionary.  It  is  mandatory. 
To  argue  that  Congrees  did  not  consld^  this 
to  lie  binding  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  to  ignore  the  plain  and  simple 
language  of  the  report. 

Those  cases  which  we  have  found  that  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  effect  of  congres- 
sional iutent  when  appropriating  funds  on 
the  use  of  those  funds  indicate  a  consensus 
on  the  part  of  the  courts  that  such  Intent  Is 
binding.  The  so-called  "plain  meaning  rule" 
of  statutory  construction  does  not  seem  to 
have  found  its  way  into  construction  of  ap- 
propriation acts,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  In 
aJi  appropriation  act  such  as  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  of  1975  billions  of  dollars 
are  appropriated  in  the  taost  general  of 
terms,  if  there  is  to  be  a  determination  as  to 
how  these  monies  are  to  be  spent  then  clearly 
resort  to  the  legislative  history  of  the  act 
miist  be  made. 

In  tlie  case  of  Wiiislon  Bros.  Co.  v.  United 
States.  130  P.  Supp.  374  (Ct.  cl.,  1954)  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  following  a  con- 
gressional directive  contained  In  statement 
by  the  conference  managers  appended  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  Bureau's  appropri- 
ation bill  had  allocated  a|>proprlated  funds 
and  given  priority  to  some  contractors  over 
others.  In  upholding  the  decision  of  the  Bu- 
reau to  allocate  in  conformance  with  the 
congressional  directive  the  court  held  that: 

"The  officials  of  the  Bureau  .  .  .  took  the 
statement  above  quoted  of  the  managers  .  .  . 
as  law.  While  it  was  not  in  the  Conference 
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Report  It  said  that  the  conferees  had  agreed 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  appropria- 
tion. There  was,  and  Is,  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statement.  In  the 
circumstances  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Bu- 
reau ...  to  respect  the  known  Intent  of 
ilie  responsible  managers  of  the  legislation." 
Id.  at  377 

In  United  States  v.  State  Bridge  Commis- 
sion of  Michigan,  109  F.  Supp.  690  (E.D.  Mich. 
1953)  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  an 
appropriations  measure  was  determined  from 
testimony  given  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Cxistoms  during  hearings  on  the  measure. 

In  the  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Ruiz  v.  Morton,  415  U.S.  199  (1974), 
the  Court  in  finding  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  bound  to  make  certain  e.spendltures 
on  the  basis  of  testimony  given  by 
officials  of  the  Bureau  during  hearings 
on  the  Bureau's  appropriations.  Tlie  Bureau 
appropriation  for  education  and  welfare  serv- 
ices was  in  the  broadest  of  t«rms,  "For  ex- 
penses necessary  to  provide  ed\icatlon  and 
welfare  services  for  Indians  .  .  ."  Yet  from 
this  the  Court,  without  resorting  to  the  plain 
meaning  rule  of  statutory  construction  fovmd 
the  Bureau  obligated  to  make  expenditures 
which  the  Court  determined  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  were  to  be  made.  The  in- 
tent of  Congress  was  gleaned  as  in  the  case 
of  U.S.  V.  State  Bridge  Commission,  supra, 
from  testimony  given  at  hearings  on  the  ap- 
propriations measure  for  the  Bureau. 

It  appears  clear  that  If  material  considered 
at  hearings  on  appropriations  can  be  deter- 
minative of  the  manner  in  which  appropri- 
ated funds  may  be  expended  then  matters 
resolved  at  conference  and  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  be  absolutely  de- 
terminative. Otherwise  resort  to  legislative 
history  in  construction  of  an  appropriation 
measure  becomes  meaningless,  and  the  Exec- 
utive branch  is  given  almost  unbridled  dls- 
c.etiou  in  the  use  of  appropriated  funds. 
Robert  Thornton. 
Legislative    Attorney.    American    Law 
Division. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OP  1975 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
commenced  hearings  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1975.  At  the 
opening  of  these  hearings  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEv)  made  an  out- 
standing statement  concerning  the  meas- 
ure before  the  subcommittee.  In  view  of 
our  colleague's  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation's  Capital  and  his  val- 
iant efiforts  on  behalf  of  home  rule,  I 
commend  to  our  colleagues  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut's  statement,  a 
copy  of  which  follows: 

Statement  op  Stewart  B,  McKinney 

As  a  long  time  supporter  of  Home  Rule,  I 
regret  to  find  myself  opposing  an  enactment 
of  the  D.C.  City  Council.  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  immense  fiscal  problems  a  major 
Pity  has.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  caught 
In  the  same  inflationary  squeeze  that  every 
other  major  city  In  the"  United  States  feels. 
Demand.:?  for  services  increase,  the  cost  of 
services  increases,  but  the  revenues  available 
to  pay  for  these  services  decreases  aa  city 
residents  struggle  with  reces-slon.  Faced  with 
Increasing  demands  and  rtecreasiTig  reveniies. 


the  District  government  must  and  should  tap 
every  possible  revenue  sotu-ce.  But  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  fiscal  security  of  the  District 
that  the  taxing  authority  be  exercised  In  an 
equitable  and  productive  manner. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  city  Council 
should  be  able  to  exercise  its  power  to  legis- 
late without  interference  from  Congress  seem 
to  forget  that  Congress  has  a  clear  mandate 
from  the  Home  Rule  Act  to  exercise  over- 
sight in  District  affairs.  I  think  that  exercis- 
ing this  mandate  in  a  matter  which  has  seri- 
ous implications  for  the  fiscal  stability  of  the 
District  is  not  a  .specious  aclfon  but  a  Con- 
stitutional obUgatlon. 

I  do  not  feel  that  exercising  the  authority 
specifically  given  to  Congress  in  the  Home 
Rule  Act  violates  the  spirit  of  Home  Rule. 
One  need  go  no  further  than  cite  the 
example  of  New  York  City,  in  the  last  few 
weeks  to  show  the  need  for  continued  con- 
cern about  the  fiscal  stability  of  our  major 
cities.  It  is  because  of  this  concern,  that  I 
act. 

I  am  sure  the  testimony  on  the  extension 
of  the  unincorporated  business  franchise  tax 
to  professionals  will  show  this  tax  to  be 
inequitable  in  its  treatment  of  District  resi- 
dents and  non-residents.  In  effect,  the  in- 
come of  non-residents  is  subject  to  tax  twice 
whUe  the  income  of  District  residents  is  taxed 
only  once,  thanks  to  the  ability  of  District 
residents  to  write  off  income  subject  to  this 
tax  on  their  D.C.  personal  income  tax.  But  of 
even  greater  concern.  It  is  a  counterproduc- 
tive measure,  guaranteed  to  erode  the  tax 
base  of  the  District  at  a  time  when  the  Dis- 
trict government  needs  to  strengthen  the  tax 
base. 

Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Is  in  a  highly 
competitive  situation  regarding  its  neighbor- 
ing localities  In  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Be- 
c,^use  of  this,  the  District  mtist  attract  new 
business  to  Washington  and  keep  the  es- 
tablished businesses  here.  In  such  a 
highly  competitive  area  as  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area,  the  tax  structure  of  each 
jurisdiction  is  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining where  individuals  will  choose  to  live 
end  work.  The  creation  of  any  large  tax 
differential  would  be  a  great  disincentive  to 
professionals  or  others  considering  a  move 
to  downtown  Washington.  The  proposed  tax 
is  especially  discouraging  to  those  younger 
professionals  starting  in  a  practice  who  are 
not  able  to  absorb  a  high  rate  of  taxation  as 
more  established  professionals  can.  TTils 
effect  would  create  real  hardships  for  all 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  experience  of  other  cities  which  In- 
creased tax  rates  in  order  to  bring  In  addi- 
tional revenues  quickly  Is  instructive.  In 
New  York  City,  It  was  found  that  for  every 
one  percent  increase  in  the  sales  tax  rate, 
the  city  lost  to  surrounding  suburban  areu 
six  percent  of  taxable  retail  sales.  Another 
study  found  that  not  only  did  an  Increase 
In  the  sales  tax  rate  have  a  negative  effect 
on  retail  sales,  but  upon  employment  In  the 
city  as  well 

In  effect,  for  everj-  one  job  gained  in  the 
public  sector  through  Increased  city  rev- 
enues, approximately  five  jobs  were  lost  in 
the  private  sector  through  lost  retail  busi- 
ness. Among  the  states  which  now  have  un- 
incorporated business  franchise  taxes,  there 
is  Increasing  sentiment  to  drop  them  because 
of  built-in  inequities.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  already  done  so. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  for  Congress  to 
criticize  this  proposal  without  advancing  a 
workable  alternative.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  our  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Representative  Ollbert  Oude,  has  Intro- 
duced what  I  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  alter- 
native. The  Gude  proposal  lessens  the  tax 
bite  by  increasing  the  salary  exclusion  on  net 
income  from  65%  to  80<:'o  thereby  decreasing 
the  effective  tax  rate  to  something  below 
2.A''o.  It  answers  the  objections  of  non- 
residents by  eliminating  the  provisions  in  the 


D.  C.  Code  allowing  District  residents  to 
write  off  income  subject  to  the  unincorpo- 
rated tax  for  purposes  of  their  D.  C.  personal 
income  tax.  I  am  sure  these  proceedings  will 
carefully  consider  the  Oude  bUl.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable solution  which  is  equitable  and  yet 
maintains  the  spirit  of  Home  Rule. 


GUIDES  CONCERNING  FUEL  ECON- 
OMY ADVERTISING  FOR  NEW 
AUTOMOBILES 

<Mr.  EDGAR  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
7014. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  was  to 
fill  a  void  in  title  V  in  which  there  is 
no  provision  for  regulating  deceptive 
automobile  advertising.  The  committee, 
cognizant  of  the  importance  of  regulating 
fuel  economy  claims,  entitled  a  section 
"labeling  and  advertising,"  My  amend- 
ment would  have  clarified  that  section. 

The  fuel  economy  of  a  vehicle  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  important  factor 
in  the  selection  of  a  specified  car  model. 
I  share  the  belief  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  current  standards  followed 
by  the  auto  industry  are  misleading  to 
the  consmner.  The  purchaser  usually  re- 
ceives only  a  fraction  of  the  fuel  econ- 
omy which  he  expected  upon  viewing 
the  ad  or  commercial  of  that  model. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  fully 
aware  of  these  problems,  and  has  actively 
been  pursuing  solutions  which  will  pro- 
tect consumers.  The  FTC  recently  issued 
new  guidelines  addressed  to  this  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  statement  by  the  Com- 
mission: 

GtrroFS  CoNCERNiNC  Fuel  Economy  Aoveb- 

TisiNo  FOB  New  Automobiles 

[16  CFR  Part  259] 

On  September  24.  1974,  by  a  Notice  of 
Public  Hearing  in  the  Federal  Register  (39 
Fed.  Reg.  34382)  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission commenced  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing concerning  the  advertising  and  promo- 
tion of  the  fuel  economy  of  new  automobiles. 
Included  In  this  Notice  was  a  description 
of  the  subject  matter  involved  In  the  pro- 
ceeding, together  with  a  detailed  list  of  ques- 
tions designed  to  elicit  public  comment. 

In  publishing  this  Notice  the  Commission 
took  note  of  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  fuel  economy  claims  then  being 
made  and  of  the  proliferation  of  test  pro- 
cedures then  being  used  as  the  basis  for 
such  claims.  The  Commission  expressed  the 
concern  that  the  failure  of  advertisers  to 
use  a  uniform  test  procedure,  and  to  use  a 
procedure  that  was  fairly  related  to  typical 
driving  patterns,  had  the  tendency  and 
capacity  unfairly  and  deceptively  to  deny 
consumers  information  which  would  enable 
them  to  compare  advertised  automobiles  on 
the  basis  of  fuel  economy  and  to  deceive 
consumers  as  to  the  fuel  economy  they  would 
experience  with  the  advertised  automobile. 

The  record  of  the  rulemaking  proceeding 
confirms  both  the  Importance  of  fuel  econ- 
omy to  consumers  In  their  automobile  pur- 
chasing decision,  and  the  need  for  mean- 
ingful, u.sable  fuel  economy  information. 

In  the  course  of  the  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing, two  distinct  procedures  for  measuring 
fuel  economy  were  brought  to  the  Com- 
mission's attention.  The  first,  was  that  de- 
velopetl    by    the    Environmental    Protection 
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Agency.  Fuel  economy  results  d  erlved  from 
thla  procedure  are  in  widespread  use  In 
labeling  through  the  Voluntary  Labeling 
Program.  Jointly  sponsored  by  BPA  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  ind  are  also 
widely  used  in  advertising.  The  becond,  waa 
developed  by  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  (SAE).  Both  procedures  appear 
to  have  both  advantages  and  slortcomlngs. 
For  example,  while  the  EPA  teat  procedure 
la  less  costly  to  run  and  its  « suits  easier 
to  reproduce  than  the  SAB  proc€(  ures  it  does 
not  completely  take  Into  accoui  t  the  com- 
bined effects  of  aerodynamic  an<  rolling  re- 
sistance, effects  which  are  most  pronounced 
at  higher  speeds.  On  the  other  land,  while 
the  SAB  test  better  reflects  ths  effects  of 
"road  load"  on  highway  drlvlnf.  Its  urban 
cycle  was  criticized  for  Its  fall  ire  to  take 
Into  account  the  negative  effects  of  "cold 
start"   driving  on   urban   fuel   economy. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  record  of  the  rule- 
making proceeding  on  Decemb«r  31.  1974, 
the  Commission  has  become  aware,  through 
consximer  oomplaLnts,  and  press  reports,  of 
an  Increasing  criticism  that  the  EPA  high- 
way test  results  may,  at  least  v  1th  respect 
to  certain  cars,  overstate  fuel  eoinomy.  The 
Commission's  staff  Is  presentl]  inquiring 
Into  the  extent  and  the  basis  fo  •  this  criti- 
cism, la  view  of  this  criticism,  a  i  well  as  in 
view  of  other  questions  concernlag  the  EPA 
test,  the  Commission  has  concluied  that  It 
would  not  be  In  the  public  Inte  -est  at  this 
time  to  promulgate  a  fln.il  trade  regulation 
rule.  At  the  same  time,  In  view  of  the  Im- 
portant public  Interest  In  provl  ling  mean- 
ingful fuel  economy  InformatK  n  through 
advertising,  and  the  potential  f o  ■  deception 
raised  by  much  fuel  economy  idvertlslng, 
the  Commission  has  determined  as  an  in- 
terim measure  to  Issue  Guides  concerning 
the  use  of  fuel  economy  claims  1  n  advertis- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  Guides,  which  are 
being  published  In  the  Federal  1  teglster  to- 
day, the  Commission  will  short!  '  Initiate  a 
new  rulemaking  proceeding. 

In  Issuing  these  Interim  Guldei  ,  the  Com- 
mission expresses  Its  concern  tt  at  the  ad- 
vertising of  fuel  economy  Inforn  latlon  only 
serves  the  public  Interest  when  !  uch  adver- 
tising is  not  deceptive.  In  ord«  r  to  avoid 
deception  and/or  unfairness  In  tl  e  advertis- 
ing of  fuel  economy  for  auton  obiles,  the 
Commission  has  concluded  that  fuel  econ- 
omy claims  must  Include  certain  disclosures 
and  qualifications.  These  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Disclosure  of  EPA  or  SAE  Ti  st  Results. 
Aa  the  Commission  recognized  In  its  Sep- 
tember 24,  1974  Notice,  the  use  In  advertis- 
ing of  fuel  economy  results  obtained  from 
tests  that  do  not  bear  a  sufflciei  t  relation- 
ship to  typical  driving  patterns  nay  be  de- 
ceptive or  unfair.  Moreover,  eve  i  when  no 
specific  fuel  economy  figure  Is  c  ted  In  ad- 
vertising, the  use  of  such  vagi  e  and  Ill- 
defined  terms  as  "saves  gas",  or  'gas  stingy 
engine"  may  also  be  deceptive  I  y  implying 
the  existence  of  some  level  of  "good  fuel 
economy"  which  may  be  perceived  differently 
by  different  Individuals.  For  thi  rse  rea.sons 
the  Commission  has  concluded  that  fuel 
economy  claims  shor^ld  b?  accomi  tanied  by  a 
disclosure  of  the  approrriate  E  W  or  SAE 
mileage  figure.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Guide 
requires  this  dlsclos-.ire. 

Section  2(a)  further  requlies  that  both 
city  and  highway  fuel  economy  figures  be 
disclosed.  Where  mUeage  claims  are  based 
on  teat  conditions  that  are  relatl  vely  favor- 
able to  the  advertised  car,  the  failure  to 
reveal  results  that  may  be  relutively  less 
favorable  to  the  advertised  car  i  lay  consti- 
tute a  deceptive  failure  to  di.sclost  a  material 
fact.  Since  non-highway  driving  a  ;counts  for 
over  half  of  the  total  driving  don(  each  year, 
disclosure  simply  of  the  hlghi  ray  figure, 
without  dlsclosiire  of  the  lower  c  ty  number 
would  be  misleading. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  both  num- 
bers and  to  guard  against  the  over-emphasis 
of  one  figure  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
the  Guide  requires  that  each  number  be 
disclosed  in  close  conjunction  with  the  other 
and  with  substantially  equal  prominence. 
Pot  example,  the  Guide  would  not  permit 
the  bold  display  of  a  highway  mileage  re- 
sult In  a  headline  where  the  city  figure  Is 
disclosed  only  In  a  footnote  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  or  burled  In  a  lengthy  para- 
graph In  the  body  copy.  Finally,  In  order  to 
prevent  the  arbitrary  selection  of  those  EPA 
or  SAE  city  and  highway  figures  which  are 
most  favorable  to  the  advertised  car,  the 
Guide  provides  that  where  one  method  Is 
used  for  determining  the  highway  figiire, 
that  method  (i.e.,  EPA  or  SAE)  must  be 
used  to  determine  the  city  figure. 

2.  Qualification  of  EPA  or  SAE  Test. 

As  the  record  of  the  rvilemaklng  proceed- 
ing made  clear,  neither  the  EPA  or  SAE 
test,  nor  Indeed  any  mass  vehicle  testing 
program.  Is  capable  of  predicting  the  precise 
mileage  that  will  be  obtained  by  each  driver. 
On  the  contrary,  because  of  significant  dif- 
ferences among  con-sumers  In  terms  of  driv- 
ing habits,  traffic  patterns  encountered, 
weather  conditions,  car  loading  and  use  and 
purchase  of  optional  equipment,  actual  fuel 
economy  obtained  will  vary  significantly 
from  Individual  to  Individual.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  misleading  suggestion  that  the 
very  mileage  figures  cited  In  an  advertise- 
ment will  In  fact  be  achieved  by  a  given 
consumer,  Section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Guide 
requires  a  disclosure  that  the  cited  figures 
are  estimates,  and  that  actual  mileage  ob- 
tained by  the  consumer  may  be  different, 
depending  upon  how  and  where  the  con- 
sumer drives,  the  condition  of  the  car  and 
Its  optional  equipment.  The  Importance  of 
such  a  disclosure  In  preventing  the  citation 
of  specific  fuel  economy  flgfxires  from  rais- 
ing unrealistic  consxuner  expectations  Is 
underscored  by  recent  reports  which  sug- 
gest that.  In  some  instances,  the  EPA  "High- 
way" test  results  may  overstate  the  actual 
fuel  economy  likely  to  be  achieved  by  most 
drivers  of  some  particular  cars. 

3.  Identification  of  Advertised  Vehicle. 
Section  2(b)    of  the  Guide  requires  that 

where  the  advertised  automobile  Is  avail- 
able In  more  than  one  engine  size,  trans- 
mission type  or  fuel  system,  such  be  dis- 
closed In  the  advertisement.  Each  of  these 
factors  has  a  substantial  effect  on  fuel  econ- 
omy and  the  EPA-PEA  "Mileage  Guide"  pro- 
vides separate  fuel  economy  figures  within  a 
"carllne"  (e.g.,  Pinto,  Vega,  etc.)  for  a  ve- 
hicle represented  by  each  of  these  different 
configurations.  Fallurs  to  Identify  the  ad- 
vertised automobile  In  ti;rms  of  these  major 
fuel-cconomy-afl'ectlng  variables  could 
therefore  be  a  slguiiicaut  source  of  decep- 
tion, since  a  consumer  viewing  an  advertise- 
ment containing  highly  advantageous  fuel 
economy  figures  might  a.'3ume  that  the  ad- 
vertised f'.iel  econcmy  r.'.lates  to  the  most 
popular  version  of  the  advertised  model, 
(e.g.,  with  a  relatively  lai-ge  eni^lne  and  auto- 
matic transmission)  rather  thnn  to  a  "special 
economy  veMlon"  which  may  be  equipped 
with  the  smallest  engine  and  manual 
transmission.  That  the  consumer's  Impres- 
sion will  be  corrected  when  he  views  the  cars 
In  the  dealer's  showroom,  or  consults  a  fuel 
economy  list,  does  not  of  course  excuse  the 
Initial  deception.  Spc  e.g.,  Carter  Products  v. 
FJC.  323  F.2d  523   (5th  Clr.  1963). 

Where  the  mileage  figures  cited  In  the  ad- 
vert iBomeut  are  not  derived  from  the  "Mile- 
age Guide"  but  are  ratlier  the  result  of  tests 
conducted  upon  a  spKsclfic  automobile.  Sec- 
tion 2(c)  will  require  that  the  disclosures 
required  In  Section  2(b)  be  supplemented 
by  a  further  disclosure  of  all  optional  equip- 
ment carried  by  the  advertised  car  that  has 
the  effect  of  Increasing  fuel  economy,  or  ths 
absence  of  all  commonly  used  equipment 
whose  use  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  fuel 


economy.  In  the  absence  of  these  additional 
disclosures  a  consumer  will  have  no  way  of 
determining  whether  the  automobile  he 
wishes  to  purchase  Is  likely  to  achieve  the 
advertised  fuel  economy.  Since,  moreover, 
additional  fuel  economy  advantage  at- 
tributable to  optional  equipment  can  be 
achieved  only  at  the  additional  cost  of  .the 
optional  equipment,  failure  to  disclose  that 
the  equipment  Is  optional  may  faLsely  Imply 
that  a  car  with  the  advertised  mileage  can 
be  bought  for  the  price  normally  charged 
for  a  car  with  standard  equipment.  Cf., 
General  Motors  Corp.,  32  F.T.C.  807   (1941). 

While  the  Guides  are  Interpretive  of  laws 
administered  by  the  Commission,  and  are 
thus  advisory  In  nature,  proceedings  to  en- 
force the  requirements  of  law  as  explained 
In  the  Guides  may  be  brought  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
Sees.  41-58)  which,  briefly  stated,  makes  It 
Illegal  for  one  to  engage  In  "unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  In  or  affecting  commerce 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In 
or  alTectlng  commerce",  as  "commerce"  Is 
defined  therein. 

Inquiries  and  requests  for  copies  of  the 
Guides  should  be  directed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C.  20580. 

Accordlnijly  the  Commission  hereby  Issues 
the  following  Guide  which  amends  Sub- 
chapter B — Guides  &  Trade  Regulation 
Rules — Chapter  I  of  16  CPR  by  adding  a  ne-.v 
part  259,  to  take  effect  October  15,  1075,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  259.1  Definitions. 

Sec.  259.2  The  Guide. 

Authority:    38    Stat.    717,    as    amended;    15 

U.S.C.  41-58. 

5  259.1     "Definitions." 

For  the  purpose  of  thli  part  the  follow- 
ing definitions  shall  apply: 

(a)  "New  Automobile".  Any  pa.ssenger  ve- 
hicle or  light  duty  truck  as  those  terms  are 
defined  In  40  CFR  85,  1974,  as  amended,  the 
equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  has  never 
been  transferred  by  a  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  dealer  to  an  ultimate  purchaser. 
The  term  "manufactiu-er"  shall  mean  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  automobiles,  including  any 
person  Importing  new  automobiles  for  re- 
sale and  any  person  wlio  acts  for  and  is  un- 
der the  control  of  such  manufacturer,  as- 
sembler, or  Importer  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  cf  new  automobiles  The  term 
"dealer"  shall  mean  any  person  resident  or 
located  In  the  United  States  or  any  territory 
thereof  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  or  distribution  of  new  au- 
tomobUc.i  to  the  ultimate  purchaser.  The 
term  "u'.tlmate  purchaser"  means,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  part  the  first  person,  other 
than  a  dealer  purchosins;  In  his  capacity  as  a 
dealer  who  in  good  faith  purchases  such  new 
automobile  for  purposes  other  than  re;a!e 
Including  a  person  who  le.isos  such  vehicle 
for  his  per-onal  us(».  '■■■ 

(b)  "Mileaff*  Guide".  The  most  r.>cent 
publication  of  EPA  and/or  FE.A  which  list? 
for  the  relevant  model  year  the  estinnted 
city  and  estimated  highway  fuel  ec;noray 
of  new  automobiles. 

(c)  "Estimated  city  fuel  economy".  Tl;e 
gasoline  consumption  or  mileage  of  new  vu- 
tonioblles  as  determined  in  accorda'^.ce  with 
either:  (1)  the  urban  or  city  tost  procedure 
employed  and  published  by  the  Uiiltcd 
St-ates  Environmental  Protection  Agency  r.s 
described  In  39  F.R.  36390.  ct  seq.  (1974)  and 
subsequent  revisions;  and  expra-sed  in  miies- 
per-gallon,  to  the  nearest  whole  mile-pcr- 
gallou  as  measured,  reported,  published  or 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  or  (2)  the  urban  cycle  of 
the  SAE  P^iel  Economy  Measurement — Road 
Test  Procedure  J-loea  and  subsequent  re- 
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visions  and  expressed  In  mUes-per-gaUon  to 
th»  nearest  whole  mlle-per-gallon. 

(d)  "Estimated  highway  fuel  economy". 
The  gasoline  consumption  or  mUeage  of  new 
automobiles  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  either:  (I)  the  highway  test  procedure 
employed  and  published  by  the  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  aa  de- 
scribed In  39  FS..  36890  et  seq.  (1974)  and 
subsequent  revisions;  and  expressed  In  miles- 
per-gallon,  to  the  nearest  whole  mlle-per- 
gallon  as  measured,  reported,  published  or 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency;  or  (2)  the  Interstate 
cycle  of  the  SAE  Fuel  Economy  Measure- 
ment— Road  Test  Procedure  J-1082  and  sub- 
sequent revisions  and  expressed  In  mlies-per- 
gallon  to  the  nearest  whole  mlle-per-gallon. 
i  269.2  "Advertising  disclosures". 

(a)  No  manufacturer  or  dealer  shall  make 
any  representation  In  advertising  concerning 
the  fuel  economy  of  any  new  automobile 
unless  such  representation  Is  acccwnpanled 
by  the  following  clear  and  conspicuous  dis- 
closures: 

(1)  both  the  estimated  city  fuel  economy 
and  the  estimated  highway  fuel  economy 
of  such  new  automobile.  Each  of  these  dis- 
closures shall  be  made  In  close  conjunction 
with  the  other  and  with  substantially  equiv- 
alent prominence,  and  the  fuel  economy  fig- 
ures comprising  these  disclosures  must  be 
derived  from  the  same  source,  (I.e.,  EPA  or 
SAE)  and  such  source  shall  be  disclosed  In 
Immediate  conjunction  with  the  fuel  econ- 
omy figures. 

(2)  that  the  advertised  fuel  economy  flg- 
•ures  are  only  estimates,  and  that  the  actual 
fuel  economy  to  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
sumer may  be  different  and  will  depend  upon 
the  Individual's  driving  habits,  driving  con- 
ditions and  the  car's  condition  and  optional 
equipment.! 

These  new  guidelines  should  prohibit  a 
number  of  abuses,  although  they  do  not 
have  the  force  of  regulations.  I  urge  the 
FTC  to  expedite  implementation  of  rules 
with  the  force  of  law  and  pi-ovide  a  man- 
date for  an  end  to  mlsrepresentative  ad- 
vertising pi-actlces. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

(Mr.  OTTTNGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlts  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
In  the  session  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
to  provide  for  daj-light  saving  time  dur- 
ing the  8-month  period  beginning  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  February  and  ending  on 
tlie  first  Sunday  in  November  of  each 
year.  I  would  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  my  remarks  on  this  subject  wliich 
appeared  in  the  Recokd  on  Febniary  6, 
1975,  on  page  2689. 

In  late  July  tlie  Department  of  Tran?- 


>  The  Commission  will  regard  the  follow- 
ing disclosures  as  complying  with  5  259.2(a) 
(2): 

For  television  and  radio  only:  "Remem- 
ber: These  mileage  results  are  estimates.  The 
actual  mileage  you  wUl  get  may  be  different." 

For  print  (other  than  billboards)  media 
only:  'Remember:  These  mileage  figiu-es  are 
estimates.  The  actual  mileage  you  get  wUl 
vary  depending  on  the  type  of  driving  you 
do.  your  driving  habits,  your  car's  condition, 
and  optional  equipment." 

For  billboards:  "Estimate  only.  See  EPA 
Mileage  Guide  for  Details." 


portation  issued  a  final  report  and  rec- 
ommendations on  the  2-year  daylight 
saving  time  experiment  which  ended 
last  ApriL  This  report  was  required  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended — Public  Law  93-182,  Public 
Law  93-434.  In  the  course  of  its  study 
tlie  Department  found  that  modest  over- 
all benefits  might  be  gained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  8-month  daylight  saving  time 
system  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  6- 
month  plan.  There  are  indications  that 
the  8-month  system  will  result  in  a  small 
degree  of  energy  conservation,  increased 
overall  traffic  safety  and  a  reduction  in 
violent  crime.  Although  the  benefits  in 
these  areas  ai'e  small,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  feels  that  the  8-  to  4- 
month  plan  should  be  ti'ied  for  2  more 
years  to  allow  time  for  further  study  and 
analysis  of  its  effectiveness. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  the  near  future.  Today  I  am 
reintroducing  Hil.  2915  along  with  the 
following  cosponsors:  Messrs.  Baoillo, 
CoRMAN,  Eraser,  Gude,  Hannaford,  Har- 
rington, RoDiNO,  Treen,  and  White- 
HTTRST.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
adopt  the  8-month  daylight  saving  time 
plan  for  at  least  an  additional  trial  pe- 
riod. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

HJl.  9670 
A  bill  to  provide  for  daylight  savings  time 
during  the  i>erlod  beginning  on  the  last 
Sunday  In  February  and  ending  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  November  or  each  year 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(a)   of  the  Uniform  "nme  Act  of  1966  (16 
U.S.C.  260a(a))  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "April"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "February";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "last  Sunday  of  October" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "first  Sunday 
of  November". 

Ssc.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that — 

(1)  if  such  date  Is  within  the  37-day  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  first  Sunday  of  November 
of  the  year  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  such 
amendments  shall  take  effect  immediately 
after  2  o'clock  ante  meridian  on  such  Sun- 
day: and 

(2)  if  such  date  Is  within  the  period  be- 
ginning 30  days  prior  to  the  last  Sunday  of 
February  of  1976  and  ending  at  2  o'clock 
ante  meridian  on  the  last  Simday  of  April 
of  1976,  such  amendments  shall  take  effect — 

(A)  at  2  o'clock  ante  meridian  of  the  first 
Sunday  which  Is  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(B)  Immediately  aft«r  2  o'clock  ante  me- 
ridian on  the  last  Stmday  in  AprU  of  1976. 
whichever  is  eai-ller. 


NEW  BILL  ON  NO-FAULT 

I  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  newly  drafted  bill, 
HJl.  9650,  providing  for  a  system  of  no- 
fault  auto  accident  insurance  coverage. 


Its  title:  "To  provide  for  the  reha- 
bilitation and  compensation  of  victims 
of  transportation  accidents  involving 
motor  vehicles  by  establishing  national 
standards  for  State  no-fault  benefit 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Finance,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair,  has  conducted 
nine  sessions  of  hearir.^s  into  no-fault, 
based  on  bills  presently  before  the  House. 
This  consideration  followed  nine  similar 
hearing  sessions  in  the  93d  Congress,  im- 
der  the  gavel  of  my  California  colleague, 
John  Moss. 

Those  of  us  who  have  included  the  no- 
fault  question  on  our  questionnaires 
know  that  the  idea  has  generated  wide 
public  support.  Indeed,  24  States  have 
revised  their  reparations  systems  in  re- 
sponse to  public  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  most  auto  insurance  works. 

Since  this  bill  will  be  a  vehicle  for  the 
subcommittee  markup,  I  am  Including 
hereinafter  a  section-by -section  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  attention 
to  one  new  provision  in  this  bill.  For 
years,  we  in  Congress  have  received  let- 
ters from  constituents  detailing  in- 
stances of  unjustified  or  questionable 
cancellation  or  nonrenewal  of  auto  in- 
surance policies.  Under  H-R.  9650,  it 
would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  an  in- 
surance company  to  terminate  a  policy- 
holder and,  accordingly,  cancellation 
and  nonrenewal  are  ori^'  permitted — 
absent  fraud  or  mistake — ^for  nonpay- 
ment of  premium  or  in  case  of  revocation 
or  suspension  of  a  driver's  license. 

The  analysis  follows: 

SECnON-BT-SECnOK   AN.M.YSIS 

The  draft  bill  Is  divided  Into  four  titles. 
Title  I  contains  the  findings  and  purposes 
of  Congress.  Title  n  sets  national  standards — 
for  State  no-fault  benefit  plans — for  the  re- 
habilitation and  compensation  of  accident 
victims.  Title  III  sets  forth  the  contents  of. 
and  the  conditions  for.  the  alternative  Fed- 
eral no-fault  plan.  Title  FV  provides  for  an 
independent  Kevlew  Board  and  an  approval 
process  and  contadns  general  definitions  and 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

XrrLE    I — GENEKAL    PBOVISIOHS 

Section  101  [formal  provisions) 
The  section  sets  forth  the  short  title  of 
the  bill   (National  Standards  for  No-Pault 
Benefits  Act)    and  a  detailed  table  of  con- 
tents. 

Section  102  {declaration  of  policy) 
The  Congress  makes  detailed  findings  as  to 
the  importance  of  transportation  by  motor 
vehicle  in  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Government's  stake  in  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  burdens  Iniposed  upon 
interstate  commerce  by  the  present  system  of 
compensating  the  victims  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  a 
system  which  assures  rehabilitation,  treat- 
ment and  compensation  of  aU  such  victims, 
and  which  eliminates  the  need  to  determine 
fault,  is  an  efficient,  low-cost,  comprehensive 
and  fair  system.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  no-fault  system  nationwide,  the  Congress 
finds,  would  remove  the  undue  burden  on 
commerce.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  es- 
tablish a  no-fault  system  by  formulating 
national  standards  for  State  no-fault  plans 
and  a  mechanism  for  achieving  compliance 
with  these  national  standards,  while  recog- 
nizing the  historical  role  of  the  States  in 
regulating  the  buslnes.*  of  Insurance. 
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-NATIONAL   BTANOASDS   FOR 
FATTLT   MiNWlT   PLANS 

Section  201  (State  plan  for  no-fattli 

The  s«ctlMi  provides  tbat  «  Stat»  may,  at 
any  time,  enact  into  law  a  plan  icf  no-fault 
benefits  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
accordance  with  the  national  staddafds  set 
forth  In  title  II.  Such  a  plan,  if  approved 
pursuant  to  section  402,  Is  calle<!  an  "ap- 
proved State  plan." 

Section  202  {benefits) 

Sub.sectlon  (a)  requires  an  apprc  ved  State 
plan  to  provide  for  basic  no-fauU  benefits 
for  medical  expense,  without  liiilt  as  to 
amount.  (Medical  expense  benefit  i  are,  by 
definition,  limited  to  the  "reasonitole"  cost 
of  products,  services,  or  accomi  nodations 
that  are  "reasonably  needed"  by  a  I'ictlm.) 

Subsection  (b)  requires  an  apprc  ved  State 
plan  to  provide  for  basic  no-faul  ;  benefits 
for  work  loss  and  permits  such  pi  an  to  set 
a  monthly  limit  and  a  total  limit  on  these 
benefits.  A  State  may  choose  to  llml  ,  monthly 
work  loss  recovery  to  the  lessei  of  two 
amounts,  determined  according  tc  the  fol- 
lowing formulations:  (1)  $1,000  times  a 
formula  designed  to  refiect  dlffe -ences  in 
per  capita  income  in  different  paits  of  the 
Nation;  or  (2)  a  specific  amount,  lepresent- 
ing  the  named  insured's  voluntarily  disclosed 
actual  monthly  earned  income,  if  tl  e  insured 
and  the  insurer  agree  in  writing  hat  such 
sum  shall  measure  work  loss. 

One  advantage  of  the  disclosed  eiirned  In- 
come approach  Is  that  the  purcha  «r  of  in- 
surance will  be  better  able  to  ii  slst  that 
bis  premium  cost  be  based  on  his  <  wn  earn- 
ings rather  than  on  that  of  a  pe  "son  who 
earns  exactly  $1,000  times  the  form  ila  varia- 
tion for  his  State. 

If  a  State  chooses  to  restrict  wor  t  loss  ac- 
cording to  the  above  formula,  a  per  son  earn- 
ing more  than  $1,000  (more  than  th  >  formula 
variation)  per  month  may  buy  aided  no- 
fault  Insui'ance  for  coverage  on  th  >  amount 
In  excess  of  the  monthly  limit. 

The  minimum  total  work  loss  ber  efits  that 
a  State  plan  must  provide  to  be  i  i  accord- 
ance with  national  standards  is  $15  900  times 
the  formula  designed  to  reflect  diffc  rences  in 
per  capita  income.  A  State  may,  (f  course, 
provide  for  monthly  or  total  work  1  oss  bene- 
fits In  a  greater  amount. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  an  appro ired  State 
plan  to  provide  a  "reasonable"  ai  oount  of 
basic  no-fault  benefits  for  replacen  ent  serv- 
ices loss.  This  provision  would  perm  It  a  State 
to  set  "reasonable"  exclusions  from,  or 
monthly  or  total  limitations  on,  amounts 
recoverable  for  replacement  servlc(  s  loss.  A 
State  could,  for  example,  exclude  the  first 
$100  for  replacement  services,  cojld  limit 
monthly  replacement  services  bene  at  by  to- 
tal (e.g.,  to  $360)  or  by  category  leg.,  $150 
for  child  care.  $75  for  cooking  ai  id  clean- 
ing) and  could  also  put  a  total  limit  on 
such  benefits  (e.g.,  1  year  or  $5,200!  .  The  to- 
tal denial  of  such  benefits  wouM  not  be 
a  "reasonable"  exclusion  under  an  approved 
State  plan. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  an  approved  State 
plan  to  provide  for  a  "reasonable' '  amount 
of  basic  no-fault  benefits  for  Io6  s  due  to 
death,  but  In  no  event  shall  sucl,  amount 
be  less  than  $1,000.  A  State  could  set  month- 
ly ceilings  on  such  death  benefits;  it  could 
set  a  total  limit  on  such  benefit);  and/or 
It  could  establish  "reasonable"  ixcluslons 
from  the  no-fault  benefits  recov  srable  by 
the  survivors  of  a  deceased  victim.  I'nder  this 
last  provision,  a  State  could  decide,  for  exam- 
ple, to  exclude  from  such  no-faul :  benefits 
all  other  death  benefits  which  tb<  siu-vlvor 
could  recover  from  collateral  sourjes  (fun- 
eral cost  and  survivors'  benefits  un<  ler  Social 
Secxirlty,  life  insurance,  the  proci«ds  of  a 
wrongful  death  action  In  tort,  et;).  These 
limitations  on  no-fault  death  be  leflts  are 
appropriate  since  (l)  the  bill  does  not  lim- 


it the  right  of  the  survivors  to  maintain 
a  suit  for  wrongful  death  (In  fact,  section 
203  expands  the  survivors'  right  to  recover 
In  a  wrongful  death  action  by  mandating  a 
comftarative  negligence  standard  in  such 
suits)  and  (2)  most  Americans  are,  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  the  family  breadwin- 
ner, entitled  to  receive  life  insurance  pay- 
ments and  benefits  under  Social  Security 
(O.A5JDJ.). 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  a  State  to  al- 
low purchasers  of  insurance  to  elect  certain 
deductibles  and  waiting  periods  as  a  means 
to  reduce  the  premium  cost  of  insurance. 
An  Individual  who  is  an  insiired  may  elect 
not  to  be  compensated  for  up  to  the  first 
$100  of  work  loes.  An  Insured  may  elect  not 
to  receive  any  benefits  for  up  to  the  first 
week  of  work  loss.  A  motorcyclist,  if  covered 
by  the  State  plan  or  if  voluntarily  purchas- 
ing no-fault  Insurance,  may  elect  a  deducti- 
ble for  an  amount  determined  by  the  State 
Insurance  Commissioner  to  be  "reasonable." 
(While  the  utilization  of  these  deductibles 
would  lower  the  cost  of  an  Insured's  cover- 
age, the  cost  projections  developed  by  Mllll- 
man  and  Robertson,  State  Farm  and  All- 
state are  not  based  upon  the  utilization  of 
these  deductibles) . 

Subsection  (f)  requires  an  approved  State 
plan  to  provide  for  benefits  for  tort  liability 
damages  owed  to  eligible  victims  In  an 
amount  not  less  than  $15,000  for  each  victim 
and  $30,000  for  each  accident.  This  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  insure  that  the  residual 
right  to  sue  in  tort  is  not  an  illusory  one. 

Subection  (g)  requires  that  an  approved 
State  plan  provide  each  insurer  selling  com- 
pulsory coverage  in  the  State  to  offer  to  sell 
insurance  for  the  following  added  no-fault 
benefits  (even  though  no  motor  vehicle 
owner  is  obligated  to  buy  any  such  cover- 
age):  (1)  collision  insurance  for  physical 
damage  to  a  motor  vehicle;  (2)  coverage  for 
work  loss  sustained  by  a  victim  In  excess 
of  limitations  on  basic  no-fault  benefits  for 
work  loss;  (3)  coverage  for  loss  due  to  death 
In  excess  of  limitations  on  death  benefits; 
(4)  basic  no-fault  insurance  for  the  owner 
of  a  motorcycle  in  any  State  that  excludes 
such  vehicles  from  its  State  plan;  (6)  cov- 
erage for  noneconomlc  detriment;  and  (6) 
such  other  added  no-fault  benefit  coverage 
as  the  State's  Insurance  Commissioner  may 
require  pursuant  to  State  law. 

Section  203   (tort  liability) 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an  approved 
State  plan  shall  abolish  tort  liability  with 
respect  to  any  accident  which  takes  place 
after  the  State  plan  is  in  effect,  with  seven 
specified  exceptions. 

The  first  exception  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
serving in  full  the  tort  liability  of  persons 
who  fail  to  purchase  required  insurance. 
This  exception  provides  an  Incentive  for 
motor  vehicle  owners  to  comply  with  the 
compulsory  coverage  requirement  of  section 
204. 

The  second  exception  leaves  untouched 
manufacturer's  product  liability  Involving  a 
motor  vehicle,  and  It  makes  it  clear  that  a 
garage,  a  service  station,  and  an  automobile 
mechanic  are  still  liable  in  full  In  tort  for 
the  consequences  of  their  negligence  In  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  except  as  to  mo- 
tor vehicles  operated  in  their  own  business. 

The  third  exception  assures  that  there  will 
be  no  Immunity  from  tort  liability  for  any 
person  who  Intentionally  injures  himself  or 
another  Individual  in  the  course  of  using  a 
motor  vehicle. 

The  fourth  exception  permits  damages  to 
be  awarded  in  tort  for  any  economic  loss 
of  a  victim  that  is  not  compensated  by  no- 
fault  benefits  because  of  limitations  In  the 
approved  State  plan  as  to  total  basic  no-fault 
benefits  for  work  loss  and/or  as  to  basic 
no-fault  benefits  for  replacement  services 
loss. 


The  fifth  exception  permits  damages  to  be 
awarded  In  tort  to  the  survivor  of  a  deceased 
victim  (1)  for  any  loss  not  compensated  by 
no-fault  benefits  because  of  limitations  in 
the  approved  State  plan  as  to  death  benefits 
and  (2)  for  noneconomlc  detriment  (pain 
and  suffering). 

The  sUth  exception  leaves  tort  liability 
for  noneconomlc  detriment  untouched  In  the 
case  of  a  victim  who  (1)  sustains  serious 
and  permanent  disfigurement;  (2)  siistalns 
other  serious  and  permanent  injury;  or  (3) 
sustains  more  than  90  continuous  days  of 
total  dlsabUity.  Total  disabUity  is  defined  as 
"medically  determinable  physical  or  men- 
tal impairment  which  prevents  the  victim 
from  performing  all  or  substantially  all  of 
the  material  acts  and  duties  which  consti- 
tute  his   usual   and   customary   activities." 

The  seventh  exception  preserves  the  tort 
liability  of  any  person  or  government  which 
causes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  Injury  by  an 
act  or  omission  which  is  not  connected  with 
the  inaiiatenance  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle 
(e.g.,  person  responsible  for  a  roadside  haz- 
ard on  a  railroad  grade  crossing). 

In  cases  in  which  tort  liability  Is  preserved 
because  of  one  or  more  of  the  exceptions, 
damages  are  to  be  apportioned  In  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  comparative  negli- 
gence. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  an  approved  State 
plan  to  provide  for  a  mechanism  to  assess 
individual  respousibility  and  to  Impose  tort 
penalties  for  any  wrongful  or  unlawful  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  operator  of  a  motor 
vehicle  which  results  In  an  accident,  unless 
a  State  determines  by  statute  that  such  a 
mechanism  Ls  not  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  safety  and  welfare.  The  sub- 
section would  forbid  an  Insurer  from  paying 
any  tort  penalty  Imposed.  In  essence,  the 
subsection  recognizes  the  dichotomy  between 
the  tusurance  system  and  the  fault  system. 
The  objective  of  Insurance  Is  to  compensate 
the  victims  of  automobile  accidents,  not  to 
remove  bad  drivers  from  the  road.  The  deter- 
mination of  fault  required  by  the  existing 
tort  system  is  time-consuming  and  costly  to 
the  buyer  of  Insurance.  The  bill  recognizes 
this  and  seeks  to  devise  a  better  system  of 
insurance  so  it  can  carry  out  Its  true  func- 
tion adeqiuktely  rehabilitating  and  compen- 
sating the  victims  of  accidents.  At  the  same 
time,  this  subsection  recognizes  that  there 
are  appropriate  situations  where  a  State 
would  choose  to  penalize  certain  drivers  for 
their  conduct.  This  subsection  would  en- 
courage states  to  adopt  a  civil  and  admlnls> 
trative  system  for  the  assessment  of  fines; 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  drivers'  li- 
censes; a  requirement  for  such  drivers  to  go 
to  driving  school;  the  Impoundment  of  such 
driver's  motor  vehicle;  or  any  other  penalty 
the  State  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
Such  a  system  might  well  succeed  at  remov- 
ing the  dangerous  driver  from  th©  road,  a 
commendable  objective  that  the  present 
fault  system  cannot  achieve  because  Its  judg- 
ments are  paid  by  Insurance  companies 
rather  than  by  guilty  drivers  and  because  Its 
judgments  are  limited  to  money  damages. 

Section  204  (requirement  of  insurance) 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an  approved 
State  plan  must  require  every  owner  of  a 
motor  vehicle  to  provide  and  maintain  com- 
pulsory coverage  with  respect  to  that  motor 
vehicle  so  long  as  it  Is  either  registered  or 
present  In  that  State.  An  owner  satisfying  the 
requirements  for  compulsory  coverage  In  one 
State  is  deemed  to  have  satisfied  such  re- 
quirements In  any  other  State  (section  208). 
Compulsory  coverage  may  be  provided  by  a 
contract  of  Insurance,  by  self-Insurance  or 
by  government  obligation.  The  coverage  that 
Is  compulsory  Is  insurance  to  cover  the  pay- 
ment of  basic  no-fault  benefits,  benefits  for 
tort  liability  damages  up  to  the  specified 
limits  m  section  202(f),  and  any  other  no- 
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fault  benefits  or  llabUity  coverages  that  th* 
State  plan  Includes  In  the  compulsory  cate- 
gory. The  benefits  payable  by  insurers  under 
roiripulsory  coverage  are  subject  to  the  11ml- 
tiitions  and  provisions  of  the  approved  no- 
fault  plan  In  effect  In  the  State  in  which 
claimant  has  his  principal  place  of  residence. 

It  is  up  to  the  State  to  deckle  how  to  Im- 
plement, administer  and  enforce  this  compul- 
sory coverage  requirement. 

"The  requirement  of  compxUsory  Insurance 
is  a  response  to  the  holdings  of  State  and 
Federal  courts.  In  cases  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  and  no-fault  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
laws,  that  a  traditional  remedy  under  the 
common  law  can  constitutionally  be  pro- 
hibited by  statute,  only  if  It  Is  replaced  by  a 
more  dependable  and  available  remedy,  albeit 
that  substitute  may  be  more  limited  In 
amount  with  respect  to  certain  categories  of 
loss.  The  compulsory  Insurance  provision  of 
section  204(a),  the  availability  of  insurance 
provisions  of  section  205,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  benefits  provisions  of  section  207  as- 
sure each  motor  vehicle  accident  victim  com- 
pensation in  all  cases  of  Injury. 

The  natiooal  standards  are  designed  to 
guarantee  that  each  individual  injured  In  an 
automobile  accident  "wlU  have  a  certain  and 
speedy  remedy  without  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
peuM  of  establishing  negligence."  Hew  York 
Central  Ry.  Co.  v.  White.  243  U.S.  188,  201 
(1917). 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  the  prerequi- 
sites to  qualifying  as  a  self- insurer. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  government 
may  provide  security  by  entering  into  a  oon- 
trat't  of  Insurance  or  by  lawfully  obligating 
itself  to  provide  basic  no-fault  benefits  and 
such  added  no-fault  benefits  as  it  specifies. 
A  governmental  entity  Is  not,  of  course,  pre- 
cluded from  purchasing  insurance  on  Its  own 
vehicles  In  lieu  of  such  self -insuring. 
Section  205  (araVabllity  of  insurance) 

Subsection  (a)  requires  an  approved  Stale 
plan  to  provide  "that  the  commissioner  shall, 
pursuant  to  any  State  law  applicable  In  such 
commissioner's  State,  establish  and  Imple- 
ment, or  approve  and  supervise,  a  program  to 
assure  that  compulsory  coverage  is  conven- 
iently and  practicably  obtainable-  by  all 
motor  vehicle  owners  in  that  State. 

The  bill  does  not  mandate  the  type  of 
program  (it  may  be  Implemented  by  assign- 
ment of  applicants  among  insurers,  by  pool- 
ing or  any  joint  Insuring  or  reinsuring  ar- 
rangement, or  by  any  other  method,  Includ- 
iLg  a  State  fund) .  but  there  must  be  a  pro- 
gram which  makes  the  required  Insurance 
available  to  all.  This  subsection  Is  the  neces- 
sary corollary  to  section  204(a),  which  re- 
quires each  Individual  owner  to  maintain 
such  coverage.  Compulsory  insurance  with- 
out guaranteed  availability  of  such  Insurance 
could  amount  to  a  form  of  entrapment,  If  a 
State  chose  to  attach  criminal  penalties  to 
drtvlngr  without  the  required  Insurance  cov- 
erage. In  any  event,  It  would  be  an  Inequit- 
able system.  Availability  means  "practicably 
obtainable,"  which  means  the  State  must  de- 
^•is«'  a  way  to  provide  Ijisurance  at  rates 
which  allow  any  person  who  needs  a  motor 
vehicle  to  seek  or  maintain  employment  to 
afford  such  Insurance. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  equitable 
sharing  of  catastrophic  losses  among  Insur- 
ers providing  compulsory  coverage.  If  It  is 
neoes.sary  to  preserve  the  competitive  posi- 
Uon  of  small  insurance  companies  in  such 
State.  This  subsection  is  designed  to  prevent 
any  disproportionate  increase  in  the  relu- 
.siirance  premiums  which  would  adversely  af- 
fi-ct  the  competitive  position  of  small  Insur- 
ance companies. 

Subsection  (c)  relates  to  another  part  of 
the  availability  problem — the  Insurer's  power 
to  cancel  or  fall  to  renew  an  auto  insurance 
policy.  The  subsection  woiUd  prohibit  any 
i:u-.nrer  from  cancellliig  or  failing  to  renew 


any  compulsory  coverage  If  timely  payments 
of  all  required  premi\ims  for  compulsory  cov- 
erage have  been  made  and  each  named  In- 
Bvired  under  such  coverage  has  a  valid  license 
to  operate  the  motor  vehicle  for  which  such 
coverage  Is  provided. 

The  subsection  wovUd  permit  an  approved 
State  plan  to  provide  for  an  initial  Investiga- 
tion period,  not  to  exceed  76  days,  during 
which  an  insvirance  company  could  cancel 
an  insured's  compulsory  coverage  on  the 
basis  of  facts  discovered  during  that  period. 
In  addition,  the  sub-sectlon  preserves  the  in- 
surer's historical  right  to  cancel  or  fall  to 
renew  such  coverage  for  fraud  or  willful  mls- 
condiTct  of  an  Insured  In  entering  Into  such 
compiilsory  coverage  or  to  reform  the  terms 
of  such  coverage  on  the  basis  of  mutual  mis- 
take of  fact. 
Section  206  (obtaining  no-fault  benefits) 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  an  approved 
State  plan  provide  that  an  individual  who  Is 
injured  in  «  motor  vehicle  accident  in  any 
State,  or  the  survivor  of  an  individual  who 
is  killed  In  such  an  accident,  is  entitled  to 
receive  basic  no-fatilt  benefits.  If  an  accident 
occurs  outside  the  United  States,  but  iu 
Canada,  Mexico,  or  Puerto  Rico,  an  individ- 
ual who  is  himself  an  Insured,  or  who  is  the 
driver  or  occupant  of  a  secured  vehicle.  Is 
entitled  to  basic  no-fault  benefits.  The  dif- 
ference between  entitlements  relates  to 
pedestrians — a  pedestrian  in  Mexico  or  Can- 
ada Is  not  entitled  to  recover  basic  no-fault 
benefits  unless  he  Is  au  Insured  or  the  occu- 
pant of  a  secured  vehicle. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  the  priorities  that  an 
approved  State  plan  m\ist  contain  for  deter- 
mining which  Insurer  will  pay  for  the  losses 
of  which  victims. 

In  general,  a  victim  will  receive  no-fault 
benefits  from  his  own  Insurer,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Injury  occurred  while  he  wae 
drivlng  his  own  motor  vehicle,  while  he  was 
driving  a  motor  vehicle  owned  by  someone 
else,  or  while  he  was  a  pedestrian. 

There  are  several  exceptions  to  this  basic 
rule.  A  person,  or  member  of  his  household. 
Injured  tn  a  vehicle  furnished  by  his  em- 
ployer, would  recover  from  the  Insiu^r  pro- 
viding security  covering  the  employer-fur- 
nished motor  vehicle.  If  the  victim  Is  not  an 
insured,  he  shall  receive  his  no-fault  benefits 
from  the  Insurer  who  Is  providing  insurance 
for  the  owner  of  the  motor  vehicle  In  which 
the  victim  was  an  occupant.  A  pedestrian 
who  Is  not  an  Insured  shall  receive  his  no- 
fault  benefits  from  the  Insurer  who  Is  pro- 
viding insurance  for  the  owner  of  the  motor 
vehicle  which  struck  him  or  for  one  of  the 
motor  vehicles  Involved  In  a  multi-vehicle 
accident.  If  the  victim  has  no  basic  no-fault 
Insurance  of  bis  own  and  no  other  such 
Insurance  is  applicable  and  available  (e.g., 
the  insurer  for  the  motor  vehicle  owner  is 
Insolvent) .  he  shall  receive  his  no-fault  ben- 
efits from  the  assigned  claims  program. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  requires  proration  In 
cases  in  which  there  are  multiple  soiu-ces  of 
equal  priority. 

Subsection  206(c)  sets  forth  the  general 
rules  for  payment  of  no-fault  benefits.  The 
rules  are  designed  to  Insure  prompt  payment 
of  claims  and  consumer  protection.  No-fault 
benefits  are  payable  as  loss  for  medical  ex- 
pense, work  loss,  replacement  services  loss 
or  death  benefits  is  incurred.  Paragraph  (3) 
requires  that  interest  be  paid  on  ovei"due 
benefit  payments  to  claimants  at  an  annual 
rate  of  18';r-  Payments  are  overdue  if  not 
paid  within  30  days  after  receipt  by  the  in- 
surer of  submission  of  reasonable  proof  of 
the  fact  and  amount  of  loss  incurred  (unless 
the  iusiu'er  chooses  to  accumulate  claims  iu 
periods  not  to  exceed  31  days,  in  which  case 
payments  are  overdue  If  not  paid  within  15 
days  after  the  close  of  such  period).  Unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  victim,  the  insurer 
Is  to  make  direct  payment  to  the  provider 
of  no-fault  benefits  within  the  stated  time 


period,  and  no  additional  sum  can  be  sought 
from  the  victim  personally,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  an  approved  State  plan.  This  last 
provision  Is  designed  to  get  the  victim  out 
of  the  middle  of  any  dispute  between  the 
provider  of  medical  care  and  the  Insurance 
company. 

No-fault  benefits  are  payable  ^"ithout  de- 
duction for  those  benefits  (workmen's  com- 
pensation, social  security,  government  disa- 
bility) which  are  subtracted  from  loss  In 
calculating  net  loss  (pursuant  to  section  210 
(b)),  unless  those  other  benefits  have  been 
paid  or  provided  prior  to  the  date  the  no- 
fault  benefits  are  overdue.  The  Insurer  is  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  such  amounts 
from  the  person  who  is  obligated  to  provide 
those  extra  benefits  or  from  the  claimant,  if 
the  claimant  has  received  them. 

If  an  Insurer  relied  on  an  intentional  or 
knowing  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact 
by  a  cltdmant  to  make  payment  of  benefits,  it 
is  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  the  amount 
Involved  by  a  legal  action  or  by  deducting  the 
sum  awarded  In  the  Judgment  from  any  ad- 
ditional no-fault  benefits  which  It  is  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  same  claimant. 

If  an  Insurer  rejects  a  claim,  paragraph  (6) 
requires  it  to  so  notify  the  claimant  within 
30  days  after  the  receipt  of  proof  of  loss.  In 
writing,  of  the  reasons  for  rejection.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Insurer  must  Inform  the  claimant 
of  his  or  her  right  to  obtain  an  attorney 
to  assist  in  reversing  this  rejection  decision. 

Subsection  (d)  sets  forth  the  limited  cU-- 
cumstances  under  which  an  Insurer  may 
deny  or  terminate  no-fault  benefits  on  the 
ground  that  the  victim  executed  a  release  or 
other  settlement  agreement.  Settlement  in 
the  form  of  payment  In  Installments  or  In  a 
lump  sum  Is  permitted  If  the  anticipated  net 
loss  Is  not  greater  than  $2,500  so  long  as  the 
Insurer  remains  obligated  to  pay  any  future 
medical  expenses.  Other  settlement  agree- 
ments may  be  effective  only  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  a  coiiTt  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion that  the  settlement  is  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  claimant,  provided  that  the  claim- 
ant consents  to  and  understands  such  settle- 
ment. The  cost  of  the  court  proceeding  Is 
paid  by  the  Insurer  to  the  attorney  for  the 
claimant.  These  costs  may  not  be  deducted 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  settlement. 

A  settlement  agi-eement  may  be  canceled  if 
It  was  obtained  by  fraud  or  if  its  terms  are 
unconscionable. 

Subsection  (e)(1)  provides  that  assign- 
ments of  no-fault  benefits  for  loss  accruing 
In  the  future  may  not  be  enforced  except 
when  the  benefits  are  for  work  loss  to  pro- 
vide payment  of  alimony,  maintenance  or 
child  support. 

SubsecUon  (e)(2)  prohibits  an  Insurer 
from  deducting  (i.e.  offsetting)  any  no-fault 
benefits  owed  to  a  claimant  against  any 
amounts  owed  to  the  Insiu-er  by  this  claim- 
ant, except  as  authorized  under  subsections 
(c)(6)  (misrepresentation  recovery)  or  (g) 
(2)   ( at  tome  V '8  fee). 

Subsection  (e)(3)  exempts  most  no-fault 
benefits  from  claims  of  creditors.  No-fault 
benefits  for  medical  expense  are  exempt  from 
any  legal  claim.  Other  basic  no-fault  bene- 
fits are  similarly  exempt  with  respect  to 
benefits  received  as  a  result  of  loss  sustained 
within  the  first  GO  days  after  the  accident. 
Any  other  benefits,  except  those  for  medical 
expenses,  are  exempt  from  garnishment,  at- 
tachment, execution,  etc..  to  the  extent  that 
wages  or  other  earnings  are  exempt  under 
any  appropriate  law  exempting  wages  or 
earnings  from  any  such  claims. 

Subsection  (f)  sets  forth  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  lawsuits  to  recover  no-fault 
benefits.  (These  Umitailous  ia  no  way  affect 
any  rights  a  person  may  have  to  bring  actions 
in  tort,  which  »111  continue  to  be  determined 
by  the  applicable  State  statute  of  limita- 
tion.s,)  If  no-faulc  benefits  have  not  been 
paid  lor  loss  arising  from  any  Injury  other 
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than  death,  an  action  must  be 
within  2  years  after  the  victim 
caused  by  the  accident,  or  witbl^ 
alter  the  accident,  whichever 
If  some  benefits  have  been  paid, 
for  additional  benefits  must  be 
within  2  years  of  the  last  payment 
fits.  This  last  provision  is  design*  d 
courage  out-of-court  handling  of 
obviating  the  necessity  for  the 
bring  an  action  so  long  as  beneiits 
paid,  no  matter  how  much  time 

An  action  for  death  benefits  tausl^ 
menced  within  1  year  of  the  death 
after  the  accident  resulting  In 
ever  Is  eeirller.  If  the  deceased  oi 
vlvor(s)   has  not  received  no-fault 
A  survivor  who  has  been  paid  somi 
may    commence    action    for    further 
benefits  within  2  years  of  the  last 
benefits.  If  a  victim  received  no-fa^Ut 
fits  for  loss  suffered   before  his 
8urvivor(s)   must  take  action  within 
of  death  or  6  years  after  the  last 
of  benefits,  whichever  is  earlier. 

If   an   insurer   refuses   to  furnL^ 
benefits  because  of  a  determlnatlor 
particular  insurer's  coverage  is  not 
to  the  claimant,  action  may  be 
the  Insurer  within  60  days  of  the 
mlnatlon,  or  the  last  date  on  whic^ 
tlon  could  otherwise  have  been 
whichever  is  later.  Any  action  by  a 
on  an  assigned  claim  presented 
ance  with  the  general  provisions  foi 
claims,  and  not  covered  in 
(2)  or  (3)   of  this  subsection  musl 
menced   within   60  days  of  receip ; 
claimant  of  written  notice  of  the 
the  claim  by  the  Insurer  to  whiA 
assigned.  If  a  person  Is  legally  disatled 
hla  right  to  bring  a  civil  action  foi 
benefits  first  accrues,  the  period  o. 
ability  is  not  counted  as  part  of 
limitation  for  commencement  of 

Subsection   (g)(1)    requires  an 
pay  the  attorney's  fees  and  other 
costs  connected  with  legal 
a  claimant  to  whom  it  pays  or  to 
Is  ordered  to  pay  overdue  no-faul ; 
after  It  is  notified  that  an  attorney 
retained.  The  amount  of  such  fee 
based  on  actual  time  expended 
Ing  rates,  Including  In  the 
"prevailing  rate"  an  amount  to  cove^ 
to  the  attorney  that  recovery  and 
not  be  forthcoming  In  other  cases 
a  claimant  Is  equally  deserving  of 
resentatlon   (termed  the  "risk 
ponent").  A  court  may  award 
any  case  In  the  Interest  of  justice 
visions  are  designed  to  insure  the 
son  who  is  Injured  in  an  automoblh 
access  to  the  courthouse,  just  as 
tlngent  fee   now   provides  him  suth 
lor  negligence  claims,  without  taki  ig 
tlon  of  the  poor  person's  recovery, 
section  fxirther  provides  that  no 
attorney's  fee  may  be  charged  or 
from  the  benefits  otherwise  due  to 
tlm.  The  court  Is  also  empowered 
reasonable  attorney's  fee   to  the 
lawyer  in  any  case  In  which  the 
the  claimant. 

Paragraph   (2)    directs  that  an 
allowed  an  award  of  a  reasonable 
fee  against  a  claimant  if  the  coilrt 
mines  that  the  claim  is  fraudulent 
cessive  as  to  be  without  reasouabli 
tlon.  This  fee  may  be  collected  by 
it  from  any  other  no-fault  benea 
to  the  particular  claimant. 

Section  207  {availability  of  be 
Section  207  requires  an  approved 
to   provide   for   the   development 
signed  claims  program  to  assure 
abUlty  of  basic  no-fault  benefits. 
surer  providing  no-fault  Insurancr 
State  would  be  required  to  partlclp  ite 
cost  of  such  assigned  claims  progra  n 
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ccfnmenced         Under  subsection  (b) ,  »  victim  or  survivor 
lose     would  be  entitled  to  recover  basic  no-fault 
4  years     benefits  through  an  Eisslgned  claims  program 
earlier,     in  the  State  in  which  the  victim  has  his 
I  m  action      principal  place  of  residence.  If  the  victim  had 
cofTunenced      no  State  of  principal  place  of  residence,  the 
of  bene-     plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the 
to  en-     assigned  claims  plan  In  the  State  In  which 
(llaUns,  by      the  accident  happened, 
claimant  to         An    appropriate    claimant    would    be    en- 
are  being     titled  to  receive  basic  no-fault  benefits  from 
passed,     the  program  If  basic  no-fault  Instirance  is  not 
be  com-     otherwise  applicable  to  the  Injury,  unless  a 
>r  4  years     vlcUm  is  an  ineligible  claimant.  In  general, 
which-     eligible  claimants  would  consist  of  victims 
his  stir-     whose  Insurance  companies  become  Insolvent, 
benefits,      victims  In  accidents  where  Insurance  cannot 
benefits     be  Identified  (e.g.,  an  uninsured  pedestrian 
death     injured  by  a  hit-and-run  driver),  and  vlc- 
p4yment  of     tims  under  15  years  of  age  who  have  stolen 

bene-  the  motor  vehicle. 
<^th,  his  Subsection  (c)  provides  that  If  a  claim 
1  year  qualifies  for  an  assigned  claims  program  be- 
payment  cause  the  basic  no-fault  benefits  cannot  be 
Identified,  because  the  benefits  paid  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  the  benefits  contracted 
for,  or  If  benefits  are  refused  for  a  reason 
other  than  that  the  person  Is  not  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  the  bill,  any  insurer 
to  whom  the  claim  is  assigned  succeeds  to 
all  the  rights  of  the  claimant  agaiiLst  the 
former  insurer  who  is  legally  obligated  to  pay 
the  basic  no-fault  benefits  to  the  claimant. 
If  benefits  are  piid  to  an  individual 
through  the  assigned  claims  program  for  any 
reason  other  than  the  insolvency  of  his  own 
insurance  company,  all  benefits  that  such 
claimant  may  receive  on  account  of  or  as  a 
result  of  Injury  (except  life  Insxirance  pro- 
ceeds or  benefits  by  way  of  succession  at 
death  or  In  discharge  of  a  family  support 
obligation)  shall  be  subtracted  from  loss  in 
calculating  net  loss.  In  other  words,  no-fault 
benefits  through  an  assigned  claims  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
are  "secondary"  or  excess  while  available 
collateral  sotirces  are  "primary"  or  higher 
priority  sources  for  the  compensation  of  the 
loes  involved.  This  provision  will  somewhat 
reduce  the  cost  of  providing  for  uninsured 
claimants,  hit-and-run  victims,  and  others. 
A  motor  vehicle  owner  who  fails  to  main- 
tain compulsory  coverage  (or  whose  insur- 
ance was  voided  because  of  his  fraud  or  mis- 
conduct) would  be  able  to  receive  basic  no- 
fault  l>eneflts  through  this  assigned  claims 
program,  but  the  payment  of  such  benefits 
wotild  be  subject  to  all  of  the  deductibles 
and  exclttsions  required  to  be  offered  by  the 
applicable  approved  no-fault  plan  and  would 
be  reduced  by  8500  for  each  year  or  part 
of  a  year  (starting  when  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance became  compulsory  for  such  per- 
son) that  such  individual  continuously  failed 
to  mamtain  compulsory  coverage  (except 
that  payment  of  basic  benefits  for  medical 
expense  are  not  subject  to  being  reduced  by 
the  J500  figure) . 

Section  208  {conflict  of  law  resolution) 
Paragraph  (1)  sets  forth  a  general  rule: 
a  motor  vehicle  owner  who  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  for  compulsory  coverage  In 
the  State  of  registration  of  such  vehicle 
"shall  be  deemed  to  have  compiled  with  th« 
requirements  for  compulsory  coverage  in 
any  other  State."  Each  State  would.  In  effect, 
give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  insurance 
requirements  of  every  other  State. 

Paragraph    (2)    conforms   the   compulsory 
coverage  automatically.  Paragraph   (3)   pro- 
vides that  each  contract  of  Insurance  for  the 
payment  of  basic  no-fault  benefits  "shall  be 
^Z**)  construed  to  contain"  sufficient  coverage  to 

l^tate  plan     satisfy  the  legal  requirements  for  compulsory 
an   as-     coverage  in  any  State.  Paragraph  (4)  declares 
I  he  avail-     that  each  such  contract  of  insurance  shall 
Each  In-     be  construed  to  contain  coverage  for  the  pay- 
in  such     ment    of   tort    liability   damages   of   up   to 
in  the     $15,000  for  each  victim  to  orotect  the  owner 
or  operator  from  tort  liability  to  which  h« 
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may  be  exposed  by  the  applicable  law,  where 
he  would  not  be  exposed  to  such  tort  llabiuty 
tlu'ough  application  of  the  law  of  the  State 
In  which  he  has  his  principal  place  of  resl« 
dence. 

Paragraph  (5)  enunciates  the  rtiles  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  accidents  having  multiple-State 
connections.  The  rule  is  that  the  basic  no- 
fault  benefits  available  and  the  right  of  a 
victim  (or  of  a  stirvlvor  of  a  deceased  vic- 
tim) to  sue  In  tort  shall  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  State  of  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  victim  (or  deceased  victim) .  If 
the  victim  or  deceased  victim  does  not  have 
his  principal  residence  in  any  State  (e.g.,  a 
foreign  tourist) ,  or  If  there  Is  not  yet  an  ap- 
proved no-fault  plan  in  effect  In  his  State, 
or  if  such  no-fault  plan  excludes  the  In- 
volved vehicle,  the  governing  law  on  benefit 
levels  and  tort  restrictions  is  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  accident  occurs. 

Section  209  {requirements  for  insurers) 

Section  209(1)  sets  forth  the  basic  duty 
of  every  Instu^r — the  duty  to  provide  basic 
no-fault  benefits  to  each  Individual  who  is 
entitled  to  such  benefits. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  an  Insurer 
shall  promptly  refer  each  seriously  injured 
victim  to  the  appropriate  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency. 

Paragrt^h  (3)  (A)  prohibits  the  reimburse- 
ment or  subrogation  of  claims  between  In- 
surers except  In  three  specifically  Indicated 
situations. 

The  first  exception  to  this  general  rule  is 
that  an  Insurer  Is  subrogated  to  the  rights 
of  the  claimant  against  any  other  person 
where  the  victim  has  a  claim  against  another 
person  for  failtire  to  fulfill  an  obligation  or 
duty  causing  the  Injury,  or  for  breach  of 
warranty. 

The  second  exception  provides  that  an  ap- 
proved State  plan  may  grant  a  right  of  re- 
imbursement between  Insurers  providing 
compulsory  coverage  for  different  classes  of 
motor  vehicles  (e.g.,  trucks,  motorcycles) 
where  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  Is  Involved 
in  an  accident  with  a  motor  vehicle  of  a 
different  class.  If  the  commissioner  finds 
that  unreasonable  economic  advantage  or 
disadvantage  would  result  In  the  absence  of 
such  reimbursement. 

The  third  exception  authorizes  relmbtu'se- 
ment  as  to  providers  of  basic  no-fault  bene- 
fits for  medical  expense. 

Section  210  (cost  savings) 
An  approved  State  plan  mxist  contain  a 
provision  that  fairly  and  equitably  ( 1 )  elim- 
inates any  unintended  duplicative  coverage 
and  ( 2 )  passes  on  the  cost  savings  which  re- 
sult from  elimination  of  duplication  to  per- 
sons who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
receive  such  duplicative  benefits  or  utilizes 
such  savings  to  defray  the  cost  of  coverage 
for  any  such  benefits. 

Section  210(b)(1)  requires  an  approved 
State  plan  to  provide  for  the  following  items 
to  be  deducted  from  loss  to  determine  net 
loss  ( the  sum  for  which  compensation  is  paid 
under  basic  no-fault  benefits)  : 

( 1 )  social  security  benefits  other  than 
medicaid: 

(2)  workmen's  compensation  benefits: 

(3)  any  State-reqtUred  temporary  non- 
occupational disability  insurance;  and 

(4)  awards  because  of  Injviries  received 
from  a  government  agency. 

These  deductions  will  produce  significant 
premium  savings  for  the  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  receive  them. 

Section  210(b)(2)  adjusts  benefits  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  money  received  as  com- 
pensation for  an  injury  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  the  Federal  Income  tax  law. 
Under  this  section,  the  Income  tax  saving 
to  the  victim  that  is  attributable  to  loss  of 
Income  because  of  injury  is  deducted  In  cal- 
culating net  loss  or  work  loss,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  percent.  Should  this  tax  law  pro- 
vision be  repe.iled,  the  reduction  under  this 
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subsection  will  automatically,  by  its  terms, 
cease  to  exist. 

Section  211  {ineligible  claimants) 
Section  211(1)  denies  no-fault  benefits  to 
an  Individual  who  steals  the  motor  vehicle  of 
another  and  suffers  injury  arising  out  of  the 
maintenance  or  use  of  the  stolen  vehicle. 
However,  the  thief  (in  case  of  injury)  and 
the  survivors  of  the  thief  (in  case  of  death) 
are  permitted  to  recover  under  a  contract  of 
insurance  under  which  the  thief  is  a  named 
insured.  Also,  If  the  victim  was  less  than  15 
years  of  age  when  he  stole  the  motor  vehicle 
he  b  entitled  to  receive  benefits  under  the 
assigned  claims  program  pursuant  to  section 
207. 

This  section  means  that  under  no  circum- 
stances is  the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
through  bis  own  auto  Insurance  policy,  re- 
sponsible for  injuries  to  the  thief  who  steals 
that  motor  vehicle.  (For  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  209(5)  an  individual  is 
not  a  thief  ("converter")  If  be  uses  an- 
otheor's  car  "In  the  good  faith  belief  he  was 
legally  entitled  to  do  so".) 

Section  211(2)  excludes  from  no-fault 
benefits,  except  under  a  personal  policy,  the 
person  who  attempts  to  commit  suicide 
through  the  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  and  the 
survivors  of  a  person  who  commits  suicide  in 
this  way.  The  intentional  injury  Ineligibility 
rule  would  also  bar  the  organized  crime  en- 
forcer who  Injures  himself  in  the  course  of 
committing  or  attempting  to  commit  assault 
or  murder  with  a  motor  vehicle.  An  individ- 
ual does  not  intentionally  Injure  himself  or 
another  Individual  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section  simply  because  he  acts  realizing 
that  his  conduct  "creates  a  grave  risk  of 
causing  Injury,"  and  Intentional  conduct  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  bodily  barm  (I.e., 
defensive  driving)  is  also  not  enough  to  make 
a  victim  an  Ineligible  claimant. 

Section  211(3)  grants  each  Instirer  a  right 
of  indemnity  against  any  individual  who  Is 
an  ineligible  claimant  (i.e.,  one  who  has  con- 
verted a  motor  vehicle  involved  in  the  ac- 
cident, or  who  intentionally  caused  injury  to 
himself  and/or  another  person),  for  loss 
caused  by  that  individual,  and  for  the  cost  of 
processing  the  claims  to  obtain  such  benefits, 
and  for  the  cost  of  enforcing  this  right  of 
indemnity.  Including  reasonable  attorney's 
fees. 

Section  212  {other  requirements) 
Subsection  (b)  is  an  unequivocal  state- 
ment that  this  bill  does  not  (except  as  to 
the  alternative  (Title  III)  Federal  no-fault 
plan  whenever  It  Is  in  effect  in  a  State  that 
does  not  enact  Its  own  State  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  national  standards)  Interfere 
with  historical  rights  of  the  States  to  ex- 
clusively regulate  business  insurance  within 
Its  respective  borders,  Including  the  regu- 
lating of  insurance  rates.  Under  this  sub- 
.sectlon,  rates  for  no-fault  insurance  and 
required  liability  insurance  "shall  be  estab- 
lished, determined,  and  modified  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  appli- 
cable rating  law  of  such  State". 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  an  approved 
State  plan  shall  Impose  a  responsibility  on 
such  State's  Instirance  Commissioner  which 
Is  a  necessary  correlative  of  the  basic  re- 
spoiLslbillty  placed  on  the  motor  vehicle 
owner  under  section  204.  If  every  car  owner 
Is  to  be  required  to  buy  automobile  Insur- 
ance, government  has  a  special  duty  to  pro- 
vide him  with  Information  about  premiums, 
prices,  and  rates  being  cliarged  for  equiva- 
lent insurance  coverage  by  all  the  licensed 
insurers  of  the  State  "in  a  manner  adequate 
to  permit"  purchasers  of  Insurance  to  com- 
pare prices  between  competing  companies. 

Subsection  (d)  establishes  a  national 
standard  with  respect  to  the  treatment  ol 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims  by  the  pro- 
viders of  emergency  medical  services  and  by 
the  providers  of  medical  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  and  with  respect  to  the 
a'  ailability  of  such  services  to  victims.  An 


approved  State  plan  shall  Include  a  program 
(1)  for  evaluating  and  supervising  these 
services  to  the  extent  that  an  Insurer  Is  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  them  as  Items  of  medical 
expense;  (2)  for  assuring  the  accountability 
of  tbose  providers  for  the  quality  and  the 
cost  of  their  services,  in  accordance  with  ac- 
ceptable standards;  and  (3)  for  assuring 
that  these  services  are  available  to  victims 
suffering  Injury  In  the  State  (emergency 
medical  services)  and  to  victims  residing  in 
the  State  (medical  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services).  Without  such  controls,  the 
imlimlted  medical  expense  standards  es- 
tablished by  section  202(a)  might  be  abused, 
and  the  services  might  not  be  available  or 
of  a  sufficiently  high  quality  to  adequately 
serve  the  victims  <rf  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  an  insurance 
contract  covering  liability  arising  out  of  the 
ownership,  maintenance,  or  use  of  a  regis- 
tered motor  vehicle  Includes  coverage  for 
basic  no-fault  benefits  and  any  other  bene- 
fit coverage  required  by  the  State  plan  un- 
less the  contract  (1)  provides  for  only  excess 
tort  coverage  or  (2)  Is  only  incidental  t-o 
some  other  basic  coverage. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  terms, 
conditions,  rating  plans,  and  forms  used  by 
insurers  (other  than  self-insurers)  pursuant 
to  an  approved  State  plan  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner. The  commissioner  l3  to  continue 
to  review  rating  plans  according  to  proced- 
ures established  by  applicable  State  law.  He 
shall  not,  of  course,  approve  a  rating  plan 
unless  it  accurately  refiects  any  Ineligibility 
for  basic  no-fault  benefits  for  work  loss;  the 
election  of  a  deductible;  a  low  level  of 
monthly  basic  no-fault  benefits  for  work  loss; 
or  other  exclusions  or  provisions  that  re- 
duce the  Insurer's  exposure  In  the  event  of 
an  accident  and  which  accordingly  should 
redtice  the  Insiu'ed's  premium. 

Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  State  law. 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  limit,  by 
rule,  the  variety  of  coverage  available.  In 
order  to  give  purchasers  of  Insurance  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  compare  the  cost  of 
insiu-ing  with  various  Insurers. 

Subsection  (g)  sets  forth  certain  technical 
rules  to  assist  in  the  calculation  of  gross  in- 
come loss,  in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that 
such  loss  is  or  would  be  some  other  amount. 
These  calculations  are  applied  to  determine 
"loss  of  Income"  and  "work  loss"  to  deter- 
mine a  victim's  actual  work  loss  and  the 
amount  of  no-fault  benefits  receivable  for 
work  loss. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  for  changes  in 
these  calculations  based  upon  "annual  com- 
pensation Increases  that  would  predictably 
have  resulted  but  for  the  Injury." 

Paragraph  (5)  defines  "probable  annual 
Income"  and  prescribes  computation  formu- 
las to  use  In  the  absence  of  "a  showing  that 
it  Is  or  would  be  some  other  amount."  Para- 
graph (5)  (C)  defines  "work  week"  to  mean 
the  immber  of  days  an  individual  normally 
works  in  a  7-dpy  period.  This  definition  puts 
the  person  who  l-s  on  a  4-dRy  work  week  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  person  who  works  on 
a  e-dny  basis,  and  vice  versa. 

Tm.F.  Ill        XLTERNATIVE  FEDERAL  NO-FA Ul.T  PL.*N 

Section  301  (contests) 

Sub.sfction  (a)  provides  for  incorporating 
into  the  alternative  Federal  no-fault  plan  the 
requirements  for  approved  State  plans  speci- 
fied in  section  202(g)  and  In  sections  204 
through  212.  Specifically,  they  are  the  provi- 
sions for — 

the  mandatory  offering  of  added  no-fault 
benefits  (5  202(g)); 

comptilsory  insiu-ance  (|  204) ; 

a  plan  to  make  auto  instirance  available  to 
all,  incU:ding  restrictions  on  an  insttrer's 
right  to  cancel  and  to  refuse  to  renew  motor 
vehicle  insiu-ance  (§  205) ; 

llie  payment  of  claims  for  no-fault  bene- 
fits, including  restrictions  on  settlement 
agrefint-nt*,    assigiiment«!,    and    ileductions; 


the  statute  of  limitations  on  suits;  and  the 
payment  of  attorney's  fees  (5  206); 
the  assigned  claims  program  ( i  207) ; 
the  conflict  of  law  resolution  (§  208); 
requirements  for  Insurers  ({209); 
the  program  for  coordination  of  benefits 
(1210); 
Ineligible   claimants    (5  211);    and 
other  requirements.   Including  regulation 
and  rates;   availability  of  benefits  and  ac- 
countability of  the  providers  of  such  bene- 
fits; nnd  rules  for  calculating  gross  income 
loss. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  benefit  levels 
tinder  the  alternative  Federal  no-fault  plan. 
They  are  higher  than  the  victim's  benefits 
under  an  approved  State  plan.  Basic  no-fault 
benefits  for  medical  expense  shall  be  paid 
without  limitation  as  to  amount.  Just  as 
under  an  approved  State  plan,  but  other 
benefits  are  much  more  liberal.  The  Title 
III  plan  places  no  total  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  basic  no-fault  benefits  recoverable 
for  work  loss  (whereas  a  $15,000  limit  would 
meet  national  standards).  The  alternative 
Federal  no-fault  plan  requires  that  payment*: 
of  up  to  $200  a  week  be  made  for  replacement 
services  loss  and  death  benefits,  and  further 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  total  limi- 
tation on  recovery  of  provable  loss  In  these 
categories  (whereas  a  plan  would  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  national  standards  if  it  set  a 
"reasonable"  limit  for  replacement  services, 
loss  and  a  $1,000  limit  for  death  benefits) . 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  restrlctioni 
on  the  right  to  sue  In  tort  undtr  the  alt«ma- 
tive  Federal  no-fault  plan.  The  alternative 
Federal  no-fault  plan  eliminates  all  tort  lia- 
bility for  Intangible  damages,  even  in  the 
case  of  death  and  other  catastrophic  loss. 
Since  there  are  no  total  limitations  on  basic 
no-fault  benefits  for  work  loss,  replacement 
services  loss,  or  loss  due  to  death,  the  Title 
in  plan  also  bars  all  tort  lawsuits  for  dam- 
ages for  any  such  economic  loss. 

Suits  based  on  faiUt,  and  compensation 
through  liability  Insurance,  are  permitted 
under  the  alternative  Federal  no-fault  plan 
m  cases  Involving  an  unlnstired  motorist,  an 
automobile  manufacturer  or  service  station. 
Intentional  injury,  or  unrelated  acts  or 
omissions. 

This  subsection  also  wotild  permit  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  to  maintain  a 
motor  vehicle  liability  system  based  on  fault 
so  long  as  no  Insurer  la  permitted  to  pay  the 
"fine  "  Imposed  in  juiy  such  proceeding. 
Section  302  {general  provisions) 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  alterna- 
tive Federal  no-fault  plan  shall  only  become 
applicable  to  a  State  and  go  Into  effect  in 
such  State  If  the  Review  Board,  established 
under  section  401,  Issues  a  declaration,  pur- 
suant to  section  402,  that  such  State  does  not 
have  an  approved  State  plan. 

Subsection  (b)  Indicates  when  the  alter- 
native Federal  no-fault  plan  goes  Into  effect 
and  when  it  ceases  to  be  in  effect.  The  al- 
ternative Federal  no-fault  plan  will  go  into 
effect  in  a  State  365  days  after  the  Review 
Board  issues  a  declaration  that  such  State 
does  not  (2  or  more  years  after  the  bill's  en- 
actment) have  its  own  approved  State  plan 
unless,  prior  to  that  date,  such  State  enacts 
a  plan  which  is  approved  by  the  Review 
Board. 

After  a  "Htle  HI  plan  is  in  effect  in  a  par- 
ticular State,  it  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
such  State  adopts  a  plan  which  Is  approved 
by  the  Review  Board.  The  alternative  Fed- 
eral plan  would  then  cease  to  be  In  effect  In 
such  State  on  the  date  that  the  approved 
State  plan  goes  into  effect. 

Sub.section  (c)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  implement  and 
administer  the  alternative  Federal  no-fault 
plan  in  any  State  In  which  It  is  in  effect, 
unless  the  Secretary  receives  a  certification 
from  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such  State 
that  tiie  laws  of  such  State  authorize  the 
Stale  government  to  assume  the  fimctlons 
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Section  401  (review  boarC 

Subsection    (a)    creates   the   Federal 
Fault  Insurance  Plan  Review  B^ard 
Independent  Instrumentality   to 
(for  housekeeping  purposes  only) 
IJepartment  of  Transportation. 

Subsection  (b)   provides  that 
Board  shall  consist  of  seven 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or 
and  six  members  appointed  by  th  : 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
ate.  Of  the  six,   two   are   to  be 
from  a  list  of  six  qualified  indhiduals 
ommended  by  the  National  Gove  mors 
ference;    two   are  to  be  nominated 
similar   list  recommended  by 
Association  of  Insurance  Coi 
organization  composed  of  the 
of  Insurance  of  the  50  States ) ; 
to  be  nominated  from  a  similar 
mended    by    the    Consumer 
America    ( the    largest 
senting   consumers   in   the    Unitdd 
Other  paragraphs  of  the  subsecti  3n 
for  per  diem  payment  of  Board 
authorize  the  Board   to  hold 
quire   the  Board,   in   consultatlor 
State    commissioners,    to 
lines  for  the  collection  and 
statistics  and  data  relevant  to  the 
of   no-fa\ilt   plans;    to  hire   emp 
consultants,    and    authorize 
of  >500,000  for  the  work  of  the 
Section  402  (Approval 

In  subsection  (a).  Congress  preempt; 
provision  of  any  State  law  (inducing 
■ute,  Judicial  decision,  regulation, 
nance,   charter,   constitution,   or 
pronouncement  that  has  the  for^e 
"that  would  prevent   the 
such   a  Stale  of  an  approved 
Since  the  national  standards  are 
slve  than  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  plan,  thla  subsection  in 
prevents  any  provision  of  any 
would  prevent  a  title  III  plan 
administered  in  such  a  State,  by 
upon  proper  certification.  Any 
any   State  law   that   would   intetfere 
obstruct,  or  render  nugatory  the 
poses   would    frustrate    the   Inteilt 
gress  to  so  regulate  commerce 
several   States,   and  such   a  provLilon 
accordingly    be    preempted    unde  ■ 
thorlty  of  Article  VI  of  the  Unjted 
Constitution. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the 
titive  officer  of  a  State   (the  Qofemor, 
cept  In  the  case  of  the  District  o 
where  the  chief  executive  officer  1 
or)  to  submit  a  certification  to 
Board  if  he  determines  that  bla 
enacted  a  no-fault  plan  in  accon 
national  standards. 
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Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Review  Board 
to  request  a  report  and  recertificatlou  from 
each  State  which  has  a  cextifled  oo-fault 
plan  (approved  State  plan)  every  two  to 
four  years.  Each  such  report  shall  evaluate 
the  success  of  the  State's  approved  plan  in 
terms  of  its  contributions  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Congress  set  forth  In  section  102(b) 
and  in  terms  of  several  enumerated  factors. 
The  Review  Board  is  required  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
results  of  all  such  reports  received  in  the 
preceding  year,  including  any  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation. 

Subseitlon  (d)  provides  for  Review  Board 
review  of  the  certifications  and  recertifica- 
tions  received  by  It.  The  Board  Is  required 
to  treat  a  state's  certification  or  recertifica- 
tion  of  its  no-fault  plan  as  prima  facie 
evidence  that  such  plan  is  In  accordance 
with  national  standards.  Once  a  plan  has 
been  certified  or  recertified,  the  Boai'd  must 
review  the  plan  within  90  days.  The  Review 
Board  can  do  one  of  three  tilings.  First,  it 
can  determine  that  the  plan  is  in  accordance 
with  national  standards.  In  which  case  the 
plan  becomes  an  approved  State  plan  (or 
remains  an  approved  State  plan.  In  the  ca^e 
of  recertification ) .  Second,  it  can  take  no 
action  whatsoever,  in  which  csise  the  certified 
plan  is  deemed  to  be  an  approved  State  plan 
(or  remains  an  approved  State  plan,  in  the 
case  of  a  recertification) . 

Third,  It  can  determine  (on  the  basis  of 
substantial  evidence  only)  that  the  plan  is 
not  in  SMXordance  with  national  standards 
(or  is  no  longer  in  accordance,  in  the  case  of 
a  recertification) .  If  the  Review  Board  makes 
a  determination  that  the  certified  plan  Is  not 
in  accordance  with  national  standards,  it 
shall  issue  a  declaratldn  of  such  finding,  stat- 
ing its  reasons.  The  aggrieved  State  would  be 
entitled  to  Judicial  review  of  that  determina- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  ( f ) .  If  the 
Board's  determination  is  upheld,  the  alterna- 
tive Federal  plan  would  go  into  effect  In 
such  State  385  days  after  the  declaration  of 
non-compliance,  pursuant  to  section  302(b), 
if  such  State  falls  to  enact  a  plan  which  is 
approved  by  the  Review  Board  within  the 
365  days. 

If,  upon  request  by  the  Review  Board  for 
recertification  from  a  State,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive ofHcer  of  that  State  falls  to  submit 
that  recertification  within  180  days,  the 
Review  Board  is  required  to  issue  a  declara- 
tion that  such  State  does  not,  as  of  such 
date,  have  an  approved  State  plan.  The 
P^vlew  Board  is  required  to  make  a  similar 
declaration  with  respect  to  a  State  if  the 
Board  has  not  received  a  certification  from 
the  chief  execvtive  of  that  State  by  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation  or  if  a  certified  plan  Is 
not  in  effect  in  that  State  by  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment.  Once 
again,  if  any  of  the  circumstances  outlined 
In  this  section  should  occur,  the  alternative 
Federal  no-fault  plan  would  go  Into  effect 
pursuant  to  Section  302(b). 

Subsection  (e)  sets  forth  criteria  for  com- 
pliance with  national  standards.  A  State 
plan  is  in  accordance  with  national  stand- 
ards only  if  it  includes  provisions  which 
"meet"  or  "exceed"  each  of  the  national 
standards,  provided  that  It  does  not  Include 
any  other  provisions  that  are  Inconsistent, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  with  the  national 
standards. 

A  State  provision  "meets"  a  correspond- 
ing national  standard  "if  Its  substance  is 
the  same  as,  or  the  e-iulvalent  of,  the  na- 
tional standard."  ^  It  Is  the  "substance" 
rather  than  the  terminology  or  style  that 
la  determinative  In  deciding  whether  a  pro- 
vision meets  a  national  standard.  I.e.,  If  the 
plan  provides  for  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  basic  benefits,  tort  liability  coverage,  etc.. 
It  Is  not   Important   what  the   State   calls 


such  coverage.  The  equivalency  test  Is  to  be 
determined  on  a  standard-by-standard 
basis.  For  example,  a  State  plan  that  pro- 
vides for  $30,000  in  total  work  loss  benefits 
(two  times  the  national  standard)  but  only 
$50,000  In  total  medical  benefits  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  the  national  standard  and  is 
not  In  accordance  with  national  standards 
under  the  Act.  Each  national  standard  must 
be  separately  compared  with  the  corri- 
spondlng  State  plan  provision  to  determine 
equivalency. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  sets  forth 
In  explicit  detail  Just  how  a  State  standard 
may  "exceed"  a  corresponding  national 
standard. 

Subsection  (f)  .sets  forth  the  provisions 
for  Judicial  review  of  a  Review  Board  deter- 
mination. The  courts  cannot  enjoin  B':)ard 
approval  pending  such  review. 

Section  403  (Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts) 

Section  403  provides  that  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  under  this  statute  in  only 
two  situations. 

First,  such  district  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  "entertain  an  action  for  no-fault 
benefits"  only  where  the  United  States  or  a 
Federal  agency  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  le., 
where  the  accident  resulting  In  Injury  in- 
volves a  motor  vehicle  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  or  by  a  Federal  corpora- 
tion. 

Second,  the  district  courts  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  "determine  questions  of  law 
respecting  the  meaning  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act."  This  will  enable  the  Federal  courts 
to  perform  the  very  necessary  function  of 
uniformly  Interpreting  the  meaning  of  na- 
tional standards. 

All  other  actions  for  no-fault  benefits 
would  be  resolved  In  the  State  courts.  This 
provision  will  avoid  any  possibility  of  con- 
struing this  Act  to  permit  suits  In  Federal 
courts  under  section  1337  of  title  28,  U.S.C., 
which  creates  Federal  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy  In  ac- 
tions Involving  Acts  of  Congress  regulating 
Interstate  commerce. 

Similarly,  "diversity"  Jurisdiction  was  re- 
jected because  In  any  direct-action  proceed- 
ing between  a  victim  and  an  Insurance  com- 
pany, diversity  of  citizenship  between  the 
claimant  and  the  Insurance  company  (which 
may  do  business  In  50  States  but  Is  usually 
incorporated  in  only  one  and  has  a  principal 
place  of  business  in  only  one)  would  exist 
In  almost  all  cases.  This  provision  of  the  Act 
will  prevent  the  aggrieved  victim  from  forum 
shopping  between  Federal  and  State  tribu- 
nals, a  result  clearly  Inconsistent  with  the 
"national  standards"  approach  of  the  leg- 
islation itself.  This  limitation  on  diversity 
Jurisdiction  is  consistent  with  provisions  of 
present  law,  28  U.S.C.  1332(c),  which  do  not 
permit  diversity  Jurisdiction  to  be  Invoked  in 
a  direct  action  against  an  Insurer  on  a  pol- 
icy of  liability  insurance. 

Section  404  (Federal  motor  vehicle) 

Section  40!  sets  forth  tha  pertinent  special 
provision.'!  governUig  motor  vehicles  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
operated  by  Federal  employees  In  t!ie  cour.se 
of  their  employment.  In  general,  the  Federal 
Government  Li  treated  like  any  other  motor 
vehicle  o-.vnsr  (The  bill  defines  "owner"  to 
Uiclude  a  "government"  and  it  defines  "gov- 
ernment" to  Include  the  "government  of  the 
United  States.")  Since  section  204  requires 
every  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  to  provide 
compulsory  coverage,  the  United  States  must 
provide  such  coverage  with  respect  to  each  of 
Its  vehicles  in  every  State,  but  as  a  govern- 
ment, it  may  meet  that  requirement  by  "law- 
fully obligating  Itself  (1)  to  pay  (basic  no- 
fault)  benefits  .  .  .,  (2)  to  perform  all  other 
obligations  Imposed  by  any  applicable  ap- 
proved no-fault  plan,  and  (3)  to  pay  such 
added  no-fault  benefit*  as  are  specified  by 
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it."  (Section  204(c)  (Obligated  Govern- 
jnent)).  As  an  obligat«d  government,  the 
United  States  is  an  "insurer"  bound  by  the 
requirements  for  insurers  under  section  209. 
If  a  suit  is  brought  against  the  United 
States  for  unpaid  no-fault  benefits,  the  ac- 
tion must  be  brought  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  (section 
403).  Such  a  claim  will  be  governed  by  thla 
legislation  rather  than  by  tlie  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  (P.T.C.A.).  Section  404(a)(1) 
provides:  "notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  claim  against  the  United  States 
(or  a  Federal  agency)  as  an  insurer  .  ,  . 
shall  be  governed  by  this  Act."  Thus,  it  la 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  section  206(f) 
that  will  control  rather  than  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  However,  the  F.T.C.A.  wIU 
continue  to  apply  to  the  United  States  ex- 
cept for  actions  brought  against  It  as  an  In- 
surer under  the  provisions  of  section  404  and 
to  the  extent  that  tort  liability  has  not  been 
abolished  by  sections  203(a)   and  302(c). 

If  the  victim  is  a  civilian  or  military  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  and  he  Is  injured 
in  the  course  of  that  employment,  the  claim 
will  be  handled  exactly  as  it  is  today  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  and 
compensation  acts  applicable  to  servicemen 
imless  and  untu  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits  are  exhausted.  (See  section 
405(19)  (definition  of  "maintenance  or  use 
of  a  motor  vehicle.") 

By  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  not  be  obligated  to  pay  no- 
fault  benefits  if  the  victim  is  himself  an  own- 
er of  a  motor  vehicle  and  an  Insured,  even 
though  he  was  struck  by  a  Federal  mail 
truck  or  other  vehicle.  Section  206(b)  makes 
any  Insurance  policy  under  which  a  victim 
is  a  named  insured  higher  in  priority  than 
the  Insurance  covering  the  motor  vehicle 
that  strikes  the  victim.  If  the  victim  does 
not  have  automobile  insurance,  however,  and 
he  Is  injured  by  a  Federal  motor  vehicle,  the 
United  States  is  obligated  to  pay  his  basic 
uo-fault  benefits. 

Subsection  (a)  i2)  provides  that  the  level 
of  such  benefits  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  be  determined  by  the  bene- 
fit levels  of  the  approved  no-fault  plan  in 
effect  in  the  victim's  State  of  principal  place 
of  residence  or,  if  none,  then  by  the  levels  of 
the  no-fault  plan  In  effect  in  the  State  In 
which  the  accident  occurred. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  In  cooperation  v,ith  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  to  promul- 
gate regulations  regarding  compulsory  insur- 
ance covering  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  and 
the  administrative  procedures  (whom  to 
notify,  where  to  file)  with  respect  to  claims 
lor  no-fault  benefits  against  the  United 
States. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  partially  exempt 
the  United  States  from  its  present  liability 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (obliga- 
tions to  pay  damages  in  tort  to  motor  vehicle 
accident  victims  who  are  injured  through 
the  negligence  of  a  Feder.il  employee).  The 
e.tient  of  the  Federal  Government's  exemp- 
tion from  F.T.C.A.  liability  (i.e..  the  extent 
to  which  tort  lawsuits  against  the  United 
States  are  restricted)  will  be  determined  by 
the  lawsuit  restriction  in  the  no-fault  plan 
In  effect  in  the  victim's  State  of  principal 
place  of  residence. 

SECTION    405     (DEITiHTlONS) 

Most  of  the  definitions  are  self-expliiua- 
tory,  but  several  have  special  meanings  for 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Accident"  means  a  motor  vehicle  accident 
and,  in  States  which  exclude  motorcycles 
(and/or  other  vehicles  with  less  than  4 
wheels)  from  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle, 
accidents  between  such  veliicles  and  pedes- 
trians, but  only  with  respect  to  the  pedes- 
trian. In  other  words,  by  operation  of  this 
definition,  a  pedestrian  struck  by  a  motor- 
cycle In  a  State  which  has  excluded  motor- 
cycles Is  entitled  to  uo-fault  benefits  and 


also  retains  the  right  to  sue  the  motorcyclist 
in  toit. 

"Claimant"  means  any  person  who  makes 
a  claim  for  no-fault  benefits  under  this  Act. 
The  definition  includes  the  provider  of 
medical  benefits,  which  means  that  the  vic- 
tim will  not  get  involved  in  any  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  provider's  charges  were  rea- 
sonable. That  and  other  such  matters  would 
be  strictly  between  the  provider  (acting  as  a 
claimant)  and  the  insurer. 

"Commissioner"  means  either  the  head  of 
the  State  department  which  is  charged  by 
State  law  with  supervising  and  regulating 
insurance  or,  in  a  State  where  tht,-  alternative 
Federal  plan  becomes  effective,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

"Emergency  medical  services"  are  part  of 
basic  no-fault  benefits  for  medical  expense 
and  must,  accordingly,  be  paid  for  by  the 
Insurer  If  they  are  "supplied  or  provided  In 
accordance  with  applicable  State  law."  This 
phrase  means  that  there  is  no  obligation  to 
pay  for  services  by  an  unlicensed  ambulance 
or  by  an  unqualified  and  untrained  tech- 
nician, to  the  extent  State  law  requires  such 
licensing  or  training. 

"Insurance"  has  a  special  meaning  for  this 
bill.  In  addition  to  the  term's  usual  mean- 
ing— a  contract  of  Insurance — it  also  means 
self-insurance  or  "any  other  legally  binding 
obligation"  and  it  Is  limited  in  meaning  to 
policies  or  obligations  that  require  an  "In- 
siu-er  '  to  pay  or  provide  no-fault  benefits 
and  benefits  for  tort  liability  damages.  Other 
form.'}  of  insurance  (health  Insurance,  life 
in.surance,  etc.)  are  referred  to  in  this  bill, 
where  relevant,  as  "sources  other  than  com- 
pulsory coverage  that  provide  benefits  to 
victims." 

An  "insured"  is  defined  to  mean  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  identified  by  name  (a  "named 
iiLsured")  in  a  required  no-fault  contract  of 
in.surance,  a  spouse  or  other  relative  of  a 
named  insured,  and  a  minor  in  the  custody 
of  a  named  Insured  or  in  the  custody  of  a 
relative  of  a  named  Insured,  provided  that 

(1)  such  individual  is  not  a  named  Insured 
under  any  other  motor  vehicle  policy  and 

(2)  such  Individual  usually  makes  his  home 
In  the  same  family  unit  as  the  named  In- 
sured. The  importance  of  this  definition  lies 
in  the  fact  that  under  this  Act,  the  victim 
of  an  automobile  accident  will  normally  press 
his  claim  for  basic  no-fault  benefits  against 
his  own  insurance  company. 

"Insurer"  means  any  person  authorized 
under  State  law  to  provide  compulsory  cov- 
erage (e.g..  an  insurance  corporation,  a  mu- 
tual Insurance  company,  a  State  insurance 
fund,  or  a  Blue  Cross  association) ,  Including 
a  self-insurer  and  an  obligated  government. 

"Loss  of  income"  means  gross  Income  loss, 
computed  ptusuant  to  the  rules  set  forth  In 
section  212(g),  which  is  actually  lost  by  a 
victim  or  that  would  have  been  lost  but  for 
any  income  continuation  plan  (if  a  State  has 
not    mandated    such    Income    continuation 
plan  to  be  an  exclusive  and  primary  source 
inider  section  210;  if  a  State  plan  taakes  an 
income    continuation    plan    primary,    then, 
of  course,  "loss  of  income  '  does  not  include 
the  benefits  paid  by  the  continuation  plan) . 
To  determine  "lose  of  Income,"  the  gross  In- 
come loss  is  reduced  by  90  percent  of  "any 
income  which  such  Individual  earns  from 
substitute  work."  This  provision  means  that 
a  badly  injured  auto  accident  victim,  when 
he  or  she  goes  back  to  work  in  a  new  field 
or  position,  will  receive  an  Incentive  pay- 
ment for  rettunlng  to  gainful  employment. 
I.e..  his  or  her  monthly  no-fault  benefits  will 
be  reduced  by  only  90  percent  of  earnings, 
until  the  victim  is  fully  recovered  or  returns 
to   the   pre-accldent  employment   position. 
Loss  of  income  Is  f lu-tt  er  computed  by  .sub- 
tracting  from  "gross   income  actually  lof't 
by  a  victim "  any  income  which  he  "would 
have  earned"  in  available  substitute  work 
that  he  could  perform  but  which  he  "un- 
reasoi'ably"  failed  to  undertake,  ov  tluit  he 


would  have  earned  by  hiring  an  available 
substitute  to  perform  self -employment  serv- 
ices but  which  he  unreasonably  failed  to  do. 
This  provision  means  that  the  victim  who 
unreasonably  postpones  going  to  work  may 
be  penalized.  In  the  case  of  a  factual  dispute 
between  a  victim  and  his  or  her  Insurer  a.s 
to  whether  or  not  the  victim  is  "capable  of 
performing"  "available"  work  but  "unreason- 
ably" failed  to  do  so,  the  dispute  can  be  re- 
solved within  the  conflict  mechanism  of  the 
bill,  i.e.,  an  insurer  that  denies  a  claim  which 
is  found  to  be  valid  will  be  required  to  pay 
an  interest  penalty  on  the  overdue  benefits 
(section  206(c)  (3) )  and  a  reasonable  fee  to 
the  attorney  retained  to  represent  the  claim- 
ant (section  206(g)).  To  facilitate  resolu- 
tion, a  State  might  choose  to  establish  some 
other  dispute  settlement  mechanism  (e.g. 
arbitration)  as  part  of  Us  approved  State 
plan. 

"Maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle" 
Is  defined  to  Include  any  activity  Involvini: 
or  related  to  transportation  bv  a  motor  vehi- 
cle. Including,  except  as  excluded  by  the  def- 
inition, occupying,  entering,  alighting  from, 
or  repairing  or  servicing.  The  term  does  not 
Include  conduct  within  the  course  of  a  busi- 
ness of  repair,  service,  or  maintenance  of  fi 
motor  vehicle;  conduct  in  the  course  of  load- 
ing or  unloading  the  vehicle;  or  conduct  as 
to  which  compensation  Is  available  under 
the  applicable  workmen's  compensation  law, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  ceilings  on  the 
applicable  workmen's  compensation  law  are 
less  than  the  benefits  provided  pursuant  to 
an  approved  no-fault  plan  and  the  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  are  first  ex- 
hausted. Thus,  when  an  employee  Is  Injured 
whUe  engaging  in  activities  which  otherwise 
would  constitute  the  maintenance  or  use  of 
a  motor  vehicle,  the  employer  would  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  basic  no-fault  benefits  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  ceilings  on  the  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  are  lower  than 
on  basic  no-fault  benefits  in  the  State  and 
the  workmen's  compensation  benefits  are 
first  exhausted. 

"Medical  expen.se"  Is  the  term  used  for  one 
of  the  four  categories  of  loss  for  which  basic 
no-fault  benefits  ere  payable.  No  maximum 
dollar  limit  may  be  established  on  this  ele- 
ment of  loss  (section  202(a)),  but  limita- 
tions are  contained  In  the  definition  itself 
Medical  expense  items  are  professional  med- 
ical treatment  and  care,  emergency  medical 
services,  and  medical  and  vocational"  rehabili- 
tation services.  The  Insured  U  required  only 
to  pay  the  provider  of  sucli  services  "reason- 
able" charges  for  "reasonably  needed  and 
used"  products,  services  and  accommoda- 
tions. Unreasonably  high  medical  bills  will 
not  be  paid  in  full  and  there  will  be  no  com- 
pensation for  unnecessary  senices,  products 
or  accommodations.  In  the  case  of  a  victim 
who  has  a  prepaid  medical  plan  or  who  be- 
longs to  a  health  maintenance  organization, 
the  measure  of  compensation  is  the  "reason- 
able value  of  . . .  reasonably  needed  and  used" 
services.  The  term  may,  by  agreement  be- 
tween insured  and  Insurer  also  include  "re- 
medial religious  treatment  and  care." 

'Slate"  is  defined  to  include,  in  addition 
to  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who  have  re- 
quested inclusion.  Puerto  Rico  Is  not  la- 
eluded  because  that  Commonwealth  .specif- 
ically requested  exclusion  since  it  has  it« 
own  imlque  no-fault  Insurance  system  and 
j.s  not  a  part  of  the  continental  United  States. 
"Without  regard  to  fault,"  the  essential 
concept  behind  payment  of  benefits  mider 
no-fault  insiuance,  means  'irrespective  of 
fault  .IS  a  cau.se  of  injuiy." 


CONKERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1247 

Mr.  PRICE  .submitted  the  following 
conference  repoit  and  statement  on  the 
bill  iS.  1247  •  to  autliorize  certain  con- 
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struction  at  military 
for  other  purposes : 

CONFERXNC«    REPOKT     (H.    REPT. 

The  committee  of  conference 
agreeing   votes  of   the   two 
smendment  of  the  House  to  the 
to   authorize  certain  constructlbn 
tary  installations,   and   for  othur 
having  met,  after  full  and  free 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses 

That  the  Senate  recede  from 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
agree  to  the  same  with  an 
follows:   In  lieu  of  the  matter 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amenc^ent 
the  following : 

TITLE  I— ARMY 
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Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  th( 
eotabllsb    or   develop    military 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  coustikicting 
verting,  rehabilitating,  or  instal.lug 
nent  or  temporary  public  work  i 
land  acquisition,  site  preparatlcjn 
ziances,  utilities,  and  equipment 
lowing  acquisition  and  construction 

Inside  the  United  Stat  a 

TTNTTED  STATES  AIlMT  FORCES  CC  MMAN'O 

Defense  Support  Activity  (Parg  >  Building) . 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  $8,000,00) 

Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  $13,214,000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  $13  680,000. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado.  $10.732j0OO. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas,  $46,281,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $8701)00. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  .?313<  1,000. 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  M&ryli  .nd,  $2,892,- 
000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  $32,2O9.0b0. 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana.  $54,361,  )00. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  $1,6<  5,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  $14,879,00) 

Fort  Stewart,  Hun ler  Army  Alftield,  Geor- 
gia. $39,480,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY    TRAJKINO    A^    DOCTRIl.E 
COMMAND 


Fort 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Fort 


Benning,   Georgia,  $44,2l2.00O. 
Eitstis,  Virginia.  $633,000. 
Gordon,  Georgia,  $6,945,0)0 
Jackson,  South  Carolina,  514,546,000. 
Knox,  Kentucky,  $42,898j)00 
Lee,  Virginia,  $719,000. 
McClellan,  Alabama,  $4l]090,000. 
Rucker,   Alabama.   $13,2i  9,000. 
Sin.   Oklahoma,   $15,772,  )00 
Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  H,984,000. 


SI 


571,000. 
$1,160,000. 
few  Mexico, 


UNITED    STATES    ABMY    MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  $7,- 
000,000. 

AeroiLautical   Depot   Maintenance   Center, 
Texas.  $642,000, 

Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center.  Massachusetts,  $976,000 

Natlck  Laboratories,  Massacli\|setts.  ?222, 
000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama, 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  Callfornii 

White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
$3,715,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arlzoka,  $778,000. 

rrNITED    STATES    AEMT    COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  $7,5  7,000. 
Camp  Roberts,  California,  $4  .5.000. 

UNITED     STATES     MILITARY     A  :aDEMY 

United    States    Military    Academy,    West 
Point,  New  York,  $3,883,000. 

UNITED     STATES     ARMY     HEAT  Til 
COMMAND 

Pjrt  Detrlck,  Maryland.  $972t)iJ0. 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  C<n;.«r,  Wash- 
ington. District  of  ColumbU,  $3  580,000. 

POLLUTION     ABATEMEN  T 

Various   locations:    Air   roHuliou   A!>ate 
ment,  $5,779,000. 
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Varlou.?  locations:  Water  Pollution  Abate- 

jncnt,  $51,G(il,000. 

DINING     FACILITIES     MODERNIZATION 

Various  locations,  $16,547,000. 

ENXHGT    CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $31,963,000. 

NUCLEAK     WEAPONS     SECXnilTT 

Various  loca,tions,  $2,652,000. 

Outside  the   United   States 

UNITED    states     FORCES    COMMAND 

Port  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  $2,480,000. 
Port  Sherman,  Canai  Zone,  $1,400,000. 

EIGHTH    UNITED    STATES    ARMY.    KOREA 

Various  locations,  $9,281,000. 

UNITED    states     ARMY     SECURFTY     AGENCY 

Various  locations,  $1,176,000. 

UNITED  states  ARMY.  EUROPE 

Germany,  various  locations,  $20,599,000. 

Camp  Darby,  Italy,  $3,589,000. 

Various  locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  Installations,  including  Inter- 
national military  headquarters,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Area,  $80,000,000  and  an  additional  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  tbroue^  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.  Within  thirty  days  alter  the 
end  of  each  quarter,  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  furnish  to  tlie  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  de- 
scription of  obligations  incurred  as  the 
United  States'  share  of  such  multilateral 
programs. 

NUCLEAii   WEAPONS   SECURITY 

Various  locations.  $34,000,000. 

EMEBCENCT  CONSTEUCTION 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  (1)  unforeseen  seciirity  considera- 
tions, (2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  incliision  In  the  next  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  would  be  Incon- 
sistent vrtth  Interests  of  national  security, 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the  total 
amount  of  $10,000,000.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
Qiittee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon 
reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section.  Including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  shall  expire  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year  1977  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  except  for  those 
public  works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to 
that  date. 

DEFICIENOT   AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  108(a),  Public  Law 
88-390  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the 
hea'^Ing  "Inside  the  United  States"  In  sec- 
tion 101  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Lctterman  General 
HospUal,  California,  strike  out  "$15,424,000" 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$15,704,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-390  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  "1^257.098,000"  and  "iSOS.lSg.OOO" 


and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$257,378,000" 
and  "308,439,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  104  (a)  Public  Law  90-110,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  Uniteo  States"  in  section  101  as 
follows : 

With  respect  to  Fort  Lee.  Virginia,  strike 
out  "$2,675,000  ■  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
••3,615,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  802  "$288,355,000"  and  •'$391,748,000  ■ 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$289,395,000" 
and  "$392,788,000".  respectively. 

SBC.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145,  as 
amended.  Is  emended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  States"  In  section  101,  as 
follows: 

With  respect  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center.  District  of  Columbia,  strike  out 
"$112,500,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
••$134,652,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-145.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  703  "$363,626,000"  and  "$405,607,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$385,778,000  ' 
and  "4427,759,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  93-166,  as 
amended,  is  nmended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  Unfted  States"  In  section  101  ai 
follow  s : 

(1)  With  respect  to  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana, 
strike  out  "$29,276,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$44,536,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Eglln  Air  Force  B?S3, 
Florldn,  strike  out  "$2,950,000"  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  "$3,461,000". 

(3)  With  respect  to  Fort  Rucker.  Alabama, 
strike  out  "$3,987,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "84,810,000". 

(4)  With  respect  to  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Missouri,  strike  out  ••$44,482,000"  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  ''$54,283,000". 

(5)  With  TRspect  to  Aeronautical  Depot 
Maintenance  Center  Texa"?,  strike  out  "$6.- 
284.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereif  "$7  - 
353.000". 

(8)  With  respect  to  Natlck  Laborntorles. 
Massachusetts,  strike  out  "$466,000,"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$617,000". 

(7)  With  respect  to  White  Sands  Ml.?slle 
Ranee.  New  Mexico,  strllre  out  ",«3.P''3.ono" 
and   Insert   In   place   thereof   "$6,339,000". 

(8)  With  respect  to  Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Arizona,  strike  out  "$6,472,000"  and 
insert  In  place   thereof  "$7,991,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  93-166,  as  amended,  15 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  "$485,827,000"and  "$599,927,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$517,457,000" 
and  "$631. .'557,000",  respectively. 

Sec.^  107.  (a)  Public  Law  93-552  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  St.\tes"  in  section  101  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Port  Beinlng, 
Georgia,  strike  out  "$36,827,000"  and  Insert 
in   place   thereof   'iS?. 156,000". 

(2)  Wiih  respect  to  Fcrt  Jackr.cn.  South 
Carolina,  strr:e  out  '•■*■!  9.078.000."  ana  In- 
seit  in  place  thereof  "$21,269,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  93-552,  Is  amended  under 
the  heading  "OtrrsiDK  the  United  States" 
In  section  101  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  Port  Buckrer,  Okinawa, 
strike  out  "$532,000,"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$944,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  93-552  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  602 
"8491,695,000',  "$120,184,000',  and  •$611,- 
879,000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$494,215,000",  "$120,596,000",  and  "$614,- 
811,000",  respectively. 

TITLE  n— NAVY 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabllitatlug,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
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nances,  utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lo.vlng  acquisition  and  construction: 
INSIDK  THE  United  States 
third   naval  dibtkict 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. $17,513,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New  Jersey, 
$879,000. 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center,  New 
Loudon,  Dresden,  New  York,  $150,000. 

naval     district.     WASHINGTON 

Naval  District,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $400,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  $4,824,000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda, 
Maryland.  $100,000,000. 

Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  $64,- 
900,000. 

Naval  Ship  Research  Development  Center, 
Carderock,  Maryland,  $550,000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  Dahlgren, 
Virginia,  $2,375,000. 

FIFTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Fleet  Combat  Direction  Systems  Training 
Center,  Atlantic,  Dam  Neck,  Virginia,  $4,- 
383.000. 

Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.  84,246.000. 

Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  Virginia,  $3,- 
293,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia, $14,743,000. 

SIXTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  CecU  Field,  Floilda,  $2,- 
657,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$3,382,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida,  $3,169,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Orlando,  Florida,  $2,978,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$5,588,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Peusacola,  Florida,  $4,- 
282,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
$500,000. 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  $2,748,000. 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  Training 
Center,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  $250,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
$2,100,000. 

Polaris  HissUe  Facility  Atlantic.  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  $195,000. 

EIGHTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Personnel  Center.  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  $21,300,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  $1,856,000. 

NINTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, $10,448,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lake.j, 
Illinois,  $1,151,000. 

EIJ2VENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

National  Parachute  Test  Range,  El  Centre, 
California.  $1,345,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
California,  $3,322,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  California, 
$20,746,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  California, 
$13,817,000. 

Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center,  San 
Diego,  California,  $3,795,000. 

TWELFTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia, $264,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  MofiTett  Field,  California, 
$2,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Nevada,  $554,000. 

THIRTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Bremer- 
ton, Washington,  $29,969,000. 
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Naval  Air  Station,  Wbldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, $1,082,000. 

fourteenth    naval  DISTRICT 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $7,- 
078,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha- 
waii, $2,605,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Honolulu, 
Wahlawa,  Hawaii,  $2,500,000. 
MARn;E  cor^s 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejcune,  North 
Carolina,  $13,423,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $3,547,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River,  North 
Carolina,  $1,983,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  $2,782,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$1,164,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow, 
California,  $700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $9,480,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia, $9,480,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Tore,  Call- 
rornla,  $2,000,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twenty  nine  Palms. 
California,  $3,159,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  $5,410,000. 

TRIDENT   FACILITIES 

Various  locations:  Trident  facilities,  $186.- 
967.000.  of  which  not  more  than  $7,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  community  Impact 
assistance  as  authorized  by  section  608  of 
Public  Law  93-552. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  locations:  Air  pollution  abate- 
ment, $3,262,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  pollution  abate- 
ment, $44,827,000. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $28,828,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURITY 

Various  locations,  $6,580,000. 

OUTSIDE    THE    UNIIED    STATES 
TENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  Roosevelt 
Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  $2,128,000. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda,  $78,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$3,264,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$450,000. 

INDIAN  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Diego  Garcia, 
Chagos  Archipelago,  $13,800,000. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  FInegayan, 
Guam,  Mariana  Islands,  $1,200,000. 

POLLUTION  AEATEilENT 

Various  locations:  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $250,000. 

EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  (1)  unforeseen  security  consld- 
erat'ons,  (2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment reqiilrements,  or  (4)  Improved  pro- 
duction schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  In  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  would  be 
Incoitslstent  with  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, .ind  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
conslruct.  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  In- 


cluding land  acquisition,  site  preptu-atlon, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
immediately  upon  reaching  a  decision  to 
implement  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  pubHc  works  undertaken  under  this 
section.  Including  those  real  estate  actions 
pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization  shall 
expire  upon  enactment  of  the  fiscal  year 
1977  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  that  date. 

deficiency    AtTTHOHIZATIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  States"  in  section  £01  as  follows: 

<  1 )  With  respect  to  Naval  Coastal  Systems 
Laboratory,  Panama  City.  Florida,  strike  out 
"$9,397,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$11,321,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Monterey.  California,  strike  out 
"$1,847,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
".«2.064.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  802  "$244,059,000  "  and  "$250,924,000'* 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$246,200,000" 
and  "$253,066,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  91-511,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  '•Inside 
the  United  States"  In  section  201  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  OMEGA  Navigation 
Station,  Haiku.  Oahu,  Hawaii,  strike  out 
"$3,162,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
•$3,762,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  "$247,869,000"  and  •$275,007,000" 
and  IiLserting  in  place  thereof  "  $248,469,000" 
and  "$275,607,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  92-545,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  States"  in  section  201  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Na\'al  Shipyard, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  strike  out 
"$5,316,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$7,916,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Naval  Shipyard,  Puget 
Sound,  Bremerton,  Washington,  strike  cut 
"$5,992,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
•■$7,792,000". 

<b)  Public  Law  92-545,  as  amended,  ts 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  702  "$488,493,000"  and  "$533,410,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$4!>2, 893,000" 
and  "S537,810,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  93-166,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "iNsroE 
THE  United  States"  In  section  201  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  Klttery,  Maine,  strike 
out  "$2,817,000"  and  insert  In  place  thercot 
"$5,617,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Naval  Station,  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  strike  out  "$18,183,000"  and  insert 
in  plarc  thereof  "$20,472,000". 

(3)  V/ith  respect  to  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California,  strike  out 
"$6,808,000'  and  insert  in  place  thereof  '•ill  - 
508,000'. 

(4)  With  respect  to  Navy  Public  Works 
Center,  San  Diego,  California,  strike  out  "$2,- 
471,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  ■$5,982  - 
000". 

(5)  With  respect  to  Puget  Sound  Navv 
Shipyard,  Bremerton.  Washington,  strike  out 
"$2,300,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$3,531,000." 

(6)  With  respect  to  Naval  Station.  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  strike  out  "$4,060,000"  and 
insert  In  place  thereof  ■•$4,824,000  ". 

(7)  With  respect  to  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion, Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina,  strike  out 
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and    Insert    In    pla^ «    thereof 


ai  lended,   la 
clause   (2)    of 
,839.000" 
,849.000" 


••$5B0,I 
"$ol9 


"$1,821,000" 
"$9,700,000". 

(8)  With  respect  to  Marine  Cor]>8  Air  Sta- 
tion, New  River,  North  Carolina,  strike  out 
"«3,a4S,000"  and  inaert  in  pla^e  thereof 
"$6,755,000" 

(9)  With  respect  to  Marine  Coips  Supply 
Center,  Barstow,  California,  strlk<  out  "$6,- 
210.000'  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,862, 
000". 

(10)  With  respect  to  Marine  Coiijs  Air  Sta- 
tion, Kaneohe  Bay,  HawaU,  strllt<  out  "$5,- 
988,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,495, 
000". 

(b)    PubUc   Law   93-166,    as 
amended  by  atrilclng  out  in 
section  602  "$522,006,000"  and 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
and  "$608,682,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Public  Law  93-552  k  amended 
\mder  the  heading  "Inside  t^e  United 
States"  in  section  201  as  follow.';: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station. 
CecU  Field,  Florida,  strike  out  "^6,893.000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$9.2i  l.OOO' 

(2)  With  reepect  to  Naval  St«;ion,  May- 
port,  Florida,  strike  out  "$3,239,0flP"  and  In- 
sert In  place  thereof  "$3,654,000"^ 

(3)  With  respect  to  Naval  Air 
pus  Christl,  Texas,  strike  out  "$1 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$5,430,000 

(4)  With   reepect   to  Naval   Air 
Miranmr,  California,  strike  out 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$13 

<5)    With    reepect   to   Naval 
North  Island,  California,  strike  ou  ; 
000"  and  inaert  in  place  thereof  * 

(6)  With  respect  to  Naval  Steiion 
Alaska,  strike  out  "$7,697,000"  au^ 
place  thereof  "$10,642,000". 

(7)  With  respect  to  Puget.  Sc  und  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washington  strike  out 
"$393,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  $623,- 
000". 

(8)  With  respect  to  Marine  Cor  as  Air  Sta- 
tion, Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii,  strike  out  "$5,- 
497.000"  and  insert  In  place  therepf  "$5,606,- 
000". 

(b)  Public  Law  93-552  is  amend  td  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (2)   of  section  502  "$509, 
498,000"  and  "$550,956,000"  and  i  isertlng  In 
place  thereof  "$523,038,000"  and  "$564,496.- 
000",  respectively. 

TITLE  III — AIR  FORCl: 


Stiition.  Cor- 
,810,000"  and 


Station, 
1,772,000" 
732,000". 
Station, 
"$12,943.- 
903.000". 
Adak, 
Ui-sert  in 


"«1 


AT 
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Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  th« 
may  estabUsh  or  develop  milita:  y 
tions  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  - 
ing,  converting,  rehabilitating,  o 
permanent  or  temporary  public 
eluding   land   acquisition,   site 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment 
the  following  acquisition  and 

Inside  the  Unitfd  Stai  es 
aerospace  defense  command 

Tyndall    Air    Force    Base 
Florida,  $10,697,000. 

AIE    FORCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio 
$4,366,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Btvse,  Sacra^iento, 
fomla.  $3,461,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station 
$2,117,000. 

Robins   Air   Force   Base,    WRr$«>r 
Georgia,  $6,517,000. 

Tinker    Air   Force    Base,    Okl 
Oklahoma,  $12,179,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Ohio,  $8,038,000. 

AIR    FORCE    SYSTEMS    COMAIANS 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc 
$5,330,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valpar^, 
$8,390,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albtjq^ierque 
Mexico,  $5,373,000. 
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Air  Force 

installa- 

construct- 

Installlng 

works.  In- 

{jreparation. 

for 

cohstruction: 


Paf,<»ma    City, 

.  Texas, 

,  Call- 

Nefrrark,  Ohio, 

Bobitis, 

ifioma   City, 

B4se,  Dayton, 

California. 
,  Florida. 

,New 


AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus,  iSi»- 
sisslppi.  $1,453,000. 
Craig   Air  Forc«   Base,   Selma,   Alabam*, 

$419,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Biloxl,  Mississippi, 
$43,140,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $104,596,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas, 
$11,017,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado, 
$9,162,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  $5,128,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
$1,270,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring  Texas, 
$4,382,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Elekon  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
$471,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  $568,000. 

Various  locations,  $12,468,000. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland.  $6,906,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $3,089,000. 

MILITART  AIRLIFr  COMMAND 

Altiis  Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahoma, 
$996,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, $1,189,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  Wrightstown,  New 
Jersey.  $1,740,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  B.ise,  Belleville,  Illinois, 
$1,488,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  MarysviUe,  Califor- 
nia. $3,590,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Baee,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
$1,992,000. 

Falrchild  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. $1,000,000. 

OrlfBss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York, 
$372,000. 

Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Kinross,  Michi- 
gan, $670,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Falls. 
Montana,  $622,000. 

OSutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
$1,437,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattiibiu'gh, 
New  York,  $400,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,696,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan, $447,000. 

TACTICAL    AIR    COMMAND 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovia,  New  Mex- 
ico, $1,876,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  Victorville,  Califor- 
nia, $3,646,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
$1,336,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Glendale,  Arizona, 
$439,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho.  $8,541,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
$990,000. 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds - 
boro.  North  Carolina,  $612,000. 

POLLtmON    ABATEMENT 

Various  locations:  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $600,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $10,098,000. 

ENERGY   CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $43,952,000. 

SPECIAL   FACIUnES 

Various  locations.  $9,866,000. 


NirCLEAK  WEAPONS  SECURITT 

Various  locations,  $7,909,000. 

OtrxsiDE  THE  United  States 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Germany,  $5,346,000. 
United  Kingdom.  $13,524,000. 
Varlotis  locations,  $74,738,000. 

UNITED   STATES   AIR   FORCE  SECURITY    SERVICE 

Various  locations,  $981,000. 

SPECIAL   FACILITIKS 

Various  locations,  $2,666,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURITT 

Various  locations,  $5,691,000. 

CLASSIFIED    INSTALLATIONS 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structlng,  converting,  rehabiUtating,  and  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  in  the  total  amount  of  $3,982,000. 

EMERGENCY     CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  (1)  unforeseen  se- 
curity considerations.  <2)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments. (3)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or  (4) 
Improved  production  schedules,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  in  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment m  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  public  work  undertaken  under 
this  section,  including  those  real  estate  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization 
shall  expire  upon  enactment  of  the  fiscal 
year  1977  Militeiry  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  except  for  thoee  public  works  proj- 
ects concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  pur- 
Btiant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

DEFICIENCY    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Laiv 
91-511,  as  amended,  is  amended  imder  the 
heading  "iNsme  the  United  States"  ns 
follows : 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  re.spect  to  Laughlin  Air  Force 
Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas,  strike  out  "$310,000" 
and  insert  in  place  tliereof  "$375,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  Reese  Air  Force 
Base,  Lubbock,  Texas,  strike  out  "$1,047,000  ' 
and  insert  m  place  thereof  "$1,110,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  Webb  Air  Force 
Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas,  strike  out  "$349,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$416,000". 

(b)  PubUc  Law  91-511.  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3) 
of  section  602  "$192,133,000"  and  "$256,385,- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$192,328,- 
000"  and  "$256,580,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law 
93-145.  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  as  fol- 
lows: 
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(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base.  Denver.  Colorado,  strike  out  "$8,435.- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$8,902,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-145.  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3) 
of  .section  702  "$220,697,000"  and  "$247,560,- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$227,- 
164,000"  and  "$248,027,000".  respectively. 

sec.  300.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law  92- 
545,  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the  head- 
ing "Inside  the  United  States"  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheadUig  "air  force  sys- 
tems command"  with  respect  to  Bkiwards 
Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California,  strike  out 
"$534,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$328,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-545.  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3) 
of  section  702  "234.125,000"  and  $292,683,000 ' 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$234,419,000" 
and  "$292,977,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law  93- 
166,  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the  head- 
ing "Inside  the  United  States"  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
command"  with  respect  to  Kincheloe  Air 
Force  Base,  Kinross.  Michigan,  strike  out 
"$2,430,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"82.893,000". 

(b)  Section  301  of  Public  Law  93-166,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"OuTsroE  the  United  States"  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 
air  forces  in  EUROPE"  With  rcspcct  to  Ger- 
many, strike  out  "$5,181,000"  and  insert  In 
place  thereof  "$6,663,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 
air  force  southern  command"  with  respect 
to  Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Cinal  Zone,  strike 
out  "$927,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$1,827,000". 

(c)  Public  lAW  93-166,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  602  "$260,727,000",  "$21,302,000"  and 
$283,029,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$261,190,000".  "$23,684,000"  and  "$258,874,- 
000",  respectively. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  301  of  Public  Law 
93-552,  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
the  United  States"  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Reese  Air  Force 
Base,  Lubbock,  Texas,  strike  out  "$836,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,194,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
command"  with  respect  to  Webb  Air  Force 
Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas,  strike  out  "$776,000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,673,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  93-552  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  602 
"$307,786,000"  and  "$390,773,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  place  thereof — "$309,041,000"  and 
"$392,028,000".  respectively. 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment,  for  defense 
agencies  for  the  following  acquisition  and 
construction: 

Inside  the  United  States 
defense  mapping  agency 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  Topographic  Cen- 
ter, Bethesda,  Maryland,  $195,000. 
defense  supply  agency 

Defease  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  $377,- 
000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $96,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Melville,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  $352,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Norwalk,  Cali- 
fornia, $197,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Oflice,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  $440,000. 


Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Elmen- 
dorf. Alaska,  $403,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  OfSce,  Monterey, 
California.  $635,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  $1,400,000. 

national  security  agency 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  $3,012,- 
OW. 

pollution  abatement 

Various  locations:  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $2,426,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $322,000. 

ENERGY    conservation 

Various  locations,  $175,000. 

OtJTSiDB   the   United   States 
defense  nuclear  agency 

Johnston  Atoll,  $4,033,000. 

Euewetak  AuxUiary  Airfield,  $20,000,000. 
defense  supply  agency 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  $500,000. 

Defense  Prc^erty  Disposal  Office.  Secken- 
heUn,  Germany.  $237,000. 

emergency  construction 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
estabUsh  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  works  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto. 

deficiency  authorizations 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Public  Law  92-545,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  States"  under  the  subheading 

"defense    StJPPLY    AGENCY"    iU    SCCtiOU    401    RS 

follows: 

With  respect  to  Defense  General  Supply 
Center,  Richmond,  Virginia,  strike  out  "$1,- 
171,000"  and  lasert  in  place  thereof  "$1,- 
365,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-545,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (4)  of 
section  702  "$33,004,000"  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "$33,198,000". 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Public  Law  93-166,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Defense  Supply  Agency"  in  section  401  as 
follows: 

With  respect  to  "Defense  Depot,  Tracy, 
California",  strike  out  "$747,000"  and  insert 
in  place  thereof  "$1,384,000". 

(b)    Public   Law   93-166,   as   amended,    la 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$10,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$10,637,000". 
TITLE  V— MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

aothorization  to  construct  or  acquire 

HOUSING 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  deJgnee,  Is  authorized  to  construct  or 
acquire  sole  Interest  In  existing  family  hous- 
ing units  in  the  numbers  and  at  the  loca- 
tions hereinafter  named,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  In  the  United  States  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  to  the  availability  of 
suitable  privat*  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  resptect  to 
the  availability  of  suitable  private  housing 
at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  Houoe  of  Repre- 


sentatives, in  wTlting,  of  such  difference  of 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at, 
sucli  location  shall  be  entered  into  for  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  days  after  such  notification  h>xs 
been  given.  This  authority  shall  include  the 
authority  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  in 
land,  by  gift,  piuchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned laud,  or  otherwise. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  family  housing 
units  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  sole  Interest  in  privately 
owned  or  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  held  family  housing  units  Ui 
lieu  of  constructing  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
family  housing  authorized  by  this  section  If 
he,  or  his  designee,  determines  such  action 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States;  but  any  family  housing  units  ac- 
quired under  authority  of  this  subsection 
sliall  not  exceed  the  cost  limitations  specified 
in  section  502  of  this  Act  or  the  limitations 
on  size  specified  In  section  2684  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  In  no  case  may  family 
housing  units  be  acquired  under  this  sub- 
section through  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain  authority;  and  In  no  case  may  family 
housing  units  other  than  those  authorized 
by  this  section  be  acqtilred  in  lieu  of  con- 
struction unless  the  acquisition  of  such  units 
is  hereafter  specifically   authorized  by   law. 

(c)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  units.   $73,500,000: 

Fort  Ord,  California,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

Fort  Stewart/'Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Geor- 
gia, .seven  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  one  thousand  units. 

(d)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  units,  $23,730,000: 

Naval  Facility,  Nantucket.  Massachusetts, 
eighteen  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Bangor,  Washington,  four 
htmdred  units. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Sugar  Grove,  West 
Virginia,  ten  units. 

COST  limitations 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Authorizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  family  housing  provided  in  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  prescribe,  to  the  limltatlonB  on 
cost  prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  and  (c), 
which  shall  Include  shades,  screens,  ranges, 
refrigerators,  and  all  other  Installed  equip- 
ment and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the  family 
unit,  design,  sxipervision,  inspection,  over- 
head, the  proportionate  costs  of  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  and  installation 
of  utUltles. 

(b)  The  average  unit  cost  for  all  units  of 
family  housing  constructed  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  shall 
not  exceed  $35,000  and  in  no  event  shall  the 
cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $51,000. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  those  areas 
specified  In  subsection  (b),  the  average  cost 
of  all  such  units  shall  not  exceed  $45,000, 
and  In  no  event  shall  the  cost  of  any  unit 
exceed  $51,000. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  Umltations  con- 
tained In  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  cost  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  on  such  cost 
contained  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  all 
prior  authorizations  for  construction  of  fam- 
ily housing  not  heretofore  repealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
executed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

alterations  to  existing  quarters 
Sec  503.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing  pub- 
lic quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 
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( 1 )  for  the  Department  or  th< 
000,000: 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  tbi  i 
230,000,  Including  $7,200,000  for 
servatlon  projects; 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  tlie 
$51,000,000,  Including  $16,000,001) 
conservation  projects;  and 

(4>     for     the     Defense     Supply     Agency, 
$127,000. 

HOUSING  OUTSIDE  THE  VMITljb  STATES 


SUCl 
A-t 


aid 


Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  oi 
his  designee.  Is  authorized  to 
otherwise  acquire  at  the  locations 
after  named  family  housing  un^ts 
Jeci  to   the  Limitations  on 
lalned  in  section  502  of  this 
thorlty  shall  include  the  authority 
land,  and  interests  in  land,  by 
exchange    of    Oovernment-ownid 
otherwise.  Total  costs  shall  incjude 
screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
stalled  equipment  and  fixtures 
the  family  unit,  and  the  costs  of 
sltion,  site  prepcu-atlon,  design, 
inspection,    overhead,    and 
utilities. 

(b)(1)  Three  family  housing 
thorlzed  In  Cairo,  Egypt,  at  a  t<Jtal 
to    exceed    $180,000.    Such    un 
funded   by  use  of  excess  foreign 
when  BO  provided  in  Departmen 
Appropriation  Acts. 

(2)  Two  hundred  and  fifty  u4ilta 
tborlsed  at  Naval  Base,  Kefiavlk 
a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $17,600, 900 
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Sec.  605.  The  Secretary  of 
designee.  Is  authorized  to 
and  Improvements  to  existing  pu 
in  amovmts  in  excess  of  the  $15 
prescribed  in  section  610(a)   of 
90-110.  as  amended   (81  Stat 
follows : 

Port  McClellan.  Alabama,  tw 
$465,900. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  two 
eight  unite.  $4,000,000. 

Fort  McNalr,  Washington,  DiU 
lumbla.  five  units,  $196,000. 

Fort    Sill,    Oklahoma,    thirty 
$654,400. 

Fort   Eustls,   Virginia,    one 
elghty-flve  units.  $3,140,000. 

Fort  Lewis.  Washington,  one 
thirty-six  units.  $2,503,000. 

Naval    Station,    Adak,    Alaskf 
units.  $665,000. 

Public  Works  Center,  Pearl 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  unit  i 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot, 
South  Carolina,  one  hundred 
eight  units.  $2,685,800. 

RENTAL  QUARTERS 

Sec.  606.   (a)   Section  515  of 
84-161    (69  Stat.  324,   352),   as 
further  amended  by  (I)  striking 
ing  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976", 
vising  the  third  sentence  to  reac 
•Expenditures  for  the  rental  of 
ing  facilities.  Including  the  cos 
and  maintenance  and  operation, 
ceed:  For  the  United  States  (oth^r 
ka,  Hawaii,  and  Ouam)  and 
average  of  $245  pmr  month  for  efcch 
department,    or    the    amount 
month  for  any  one  unit;  and  for 
wall,    and   Ouam,   an   average 
month  for  each  military  depart 
amount   of   $385    per   month 
unit.". 

(b)   Section  607(b)   of  Public 
(87  Stat.  661,  676),  is  amended 
out  "$386",  "$626".  and  "twelvi  i 
in  the  &r>t  sentence,  and  Inserting 
thereof  -$380".   "$670",   and 
sand",  reapectively. 
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HOrSTNG   APPKOPRIATIONS  LIMITATIOK8 

Sec.  507.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  p\ir- 
poses : 

(1)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  sole 
interest  in  family  housing,  including  demoli- 
tion, authorized  Improvements  to  public 
quarters,  minor  construction,  relocation  of 
family  ho\islng,  rental  guarantee  payments, 
and  planning  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $208,- 
207,000,  including  $1,900,000  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

(2)  for  support  of  military  family  housing. 
Including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  incurred, 
payment  to  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  mortgage  Inburance  premiums  au- 
thorized under  section  222  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715m). 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,434,676,000,  In- 
cluding $308,739,000  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

AIR  CONDrnONINO,  HAWAn  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  608.  Section  509  of  Public  Law  93-552 
(88  Stat.  1745,  1769) ,  Is  hereby  amended  by 
changing  the  period  to  a  comma  and  by  add- 
ing "except  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  for  unusual  circum- 
stances reevUting  from  excessive  noise,  ad- 
ver8e  environmental  conditions,  or  health  of 
the  occupants." 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

WAIVER   OF  RESTniCTIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629), 
and  sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  jwrma- 
neut  or  temporary  Improvements  on  land 
Includes  authority  for  smreys,  adminlstra- 
tlou.  overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  In- 
cident to  construction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is  ap- 
proved imder  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255) ,  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquh-e  land,  and  int«rests  in  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  CSovernment-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

APPROPRIATIONS   LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  602.  There  arc  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropriations 
for  public  works  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  and  V,  shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
•*596,515,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $172.- 
525,000;  or  a  total  of  $769,040,000. 

(2)  for  title  n:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$684,339,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $21,- 
170.000:  or  a  total  of  $705,509,000. 

(3)  lor  title  ni:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$379,041,000;  outside  the  United  Stales,  $102.- 
846,000:  section  302,  *3,982,000;  or  a  total  of 
iS485 .869.000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:   A  total  of  $44,800,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Mllitarv  Family  Housing, 
(iil.64C,88;<,00ti. 

CO.ST    V.\RIATIONS 

3ec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  any  of  the  amounts 
specified  in  title  I,  II,  in  and  IV  of  this  Act 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretajy  of 
the  military  department  concerned  or  Direc- 
tor of  the  defense  agency  concerned,  be  in- 
creased by  5  per  centum  when  Inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  p,  and  by  10  per  centum  when  out- 


side the  United  States  or  In  Hawaii  and 
Ala.ika,  if  he  determines  that  such  Increase 
(1)  is  required  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meet- 
ing unusual  variations  in  cost,  and  (2)  could 
not  bave  been  reaaonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  in  title  I,  II,  ill.  or 
IV  of  this  Act  involves  only  one  project  at 
any  military  installation  and  the  Secretory 
of  the  Military  Department  or  Director  of  the 
defense  agency  concerned  determines  tiiai 
the  amount  authorized  must  be  increased 
by  more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  he  may  proceed 
with  such  construction  or  acquisition  if  thP 
amount  of  the  Increase  does  not  exceed  by 
more  than  25  per  centiim  the  amount  named 
for  such  project  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  named  in  title  I,  Ii, 
III,  or  IV  of  this  Act  must  be  exceeded  hy 
more  than  the  percentages  permitted  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  to  accomplish  author- 
ized construction  or  acq\ilsition,  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  military  department  concerned 
or  Director  of  the  defense  agency  concerned 
may  proceed  with  such  construction  or 
acquisition  after  a  written  report  of  the  facto 
relating  to  the  increase  of  such  amount, 
including  a  statement  of  the  rea.sons  for  such 
increase,  lias  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  either  ( 1 1 
tlilrty  days  have  elapsed  from  date  of  sub- 
mission of  such  report,  or  (2)  both  commit- 
tees have  indicated  approval  of  such 
construction  or  acquisition.  Notwithstanding! 
the  provisions  in  prior  military  constiiictiou 
authorizations  Acts,  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  such  prior  Acts. 

(d)  ITotwithstandhig  the  foregoUig  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  total  cost  of  all 
construction  and  acquisition  in  each  such 
title  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  that  title. 

(e)  No  Individual  project  authorized  under 
title  I,  II,  III.  or  IV  of  tlils  Act  for  any 
specifically  listed  military  Installation  lor 
*hich  the  curi'ent  working  estimate  i.s 
$400,000  or  more  may  be  placed  under  con- 
tract if — 

( 1 1   the  approved  scope  of  the  project  is- 
reduced  in  excess  of  25  per  centum;  or 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate,  based 
upon  bids  received,  for  the  constructioil  oJ 
such  project  exceeds  by  more  than  25  per 
centum  the  amount  authorized  for  sucli 
project  by  the  Congress,  until  a  written  report  ' 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  reduced  scope  or 
increased  cost  of  such  project,  including  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  reduction 
in  scope  or  increase  in  cost  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  either  (A)  thirty  days  have  elapsed  from 
date  of  submission  of  such  report,  or  (B) 
both  committees  have  indicated  approval  oi 
such  reduction  in  scope  or  increase  in  co-"^! 
as  tlie  case  may  be. 

(II  'Ihe  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  identifying 
each  Individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  imder  contract  in  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  re.spect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
that  project  by  more  than  25  per  centum. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  include  in  such 
report  each  Individual  project  with  respect 
to  which  the  scope  was  reduced  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  in  order  to  permit  contract 
award  within  the  available  authorization  for 
such  project.  Such  report  shall  Include  ell 
pertinent  cost  information  for  each  Individ- 
ual  project,  including  the  amount  In  dol- 
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lars  and  percentage  by  which  the  current 
working  estimate  based  on  the  contract  price 
for  the  project  exceeded  the  amount  author- 
ized for  such  project  by  the  Congress. 

CONSTRUCTION    SUPERVISION 

Sec.  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  department 
or  Government  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  reconomend  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure  the 
most  efficient,  expeditious,  and  cost-effective 
accomplishment  of  the  construction  herein 
authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  breakdown  of 
the  dollar  value  of  construction  contracts 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  construc- 
tion agencies  selected  together  with  the  de- 
sign, construction,  stipervision,  and  overhead 
fees  charged  by  each  of  the  several  agents 
in  the  execution  of  the  assigned  construc- 
tion. Further,  such  contracts  (except  archi- 
tect and  engineering  contracts  which,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress  shall 
continue  to  be  awarded  in  accordance  with 
presently  established  procedures,  customs, 
and  practice)  shall  be  awarded.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  if  the  national  se- 
curity win  not  be  impaired  and  the  award  Is 
consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  report  annually  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  all  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  Such  reports  shall  also 
show.  In  the  case  of  the  ten  architect-engi- 
neering firms  which,  in  terms  of  total  dol- 
lars, were  awarded  the  most  business;  the 
names  of  such  firms;  the  total  number  of 
separate  contracts  awarded  each  such  firm; 
and  the  total  amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  in 
the  case  of  each  such  firm  under  all  such 
contracts  awarded  such  firm. 

REPEAL    OF   PRIOR   AUTHORIZATIONS;    EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  As  of  January  1,  1977,  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works,  In- 
cluding family  housing,  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  or 
development  of  installations  and  facilities, 
and  all  authorizations  for  appropriations, 
therefor,  that  are  contained  In  titles  I,  H, 
in,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Act  of  December  27, 
1974,  Public  Law  93-552  (88  Stat.  1745),  and 
all  such  authorizations  contained  In  Acts 
approved  before  December  28,  1974,  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general   provisions; 

(2)  avithorizatlons  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts, 
land  acquisition,  or  payments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  whole  or 
in  part  before  January  1,  1977,  and  author- 
izations for  appropriations  therefor. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  605  of  the  Act  of  December  27, 
1974,  Public  Law  93-552  (88  Stat.  1745,  1761), 
nnlhorlzatlons  for  the  following  items  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  January  1,  1978: 

(A)  Barracks  with  mess  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $535,000  at  Camp  A.  P.  Hill, 
Virginia,  that  Is  contained  in  title  I,  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  November  29,  1973  (87  Stat. 
661) .  as  amended. 

(B)  Banacks  with  mess  construction  In  the 


amount  of  $476,000  at  Camp  Pickett,  Vir- 
ginia, that  is  contained  In  title  I,  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  November  29,  1973  (87 
Stat.  661 ) ,  as  amended. 

(C)  Military  Police  barracks  with  support 
facilities  construction  In  the  amount  of  $1,- 
831,000  and  confinement  facility  construc- 
tion In  the  amount  of  $6,£87,000  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  Missouri,  that  Is  contained 
in  title  I,  section  101  of  the  Act  of  November 
29,  1973   (87  Stat.  661),  £is  amended. 

(D)  Barracks  complex  construction  in  the 
amount  of  $8,622,000  at  Fort  Ord,  California, 
that  is  contained  in  title  I,  section  101  of  the 
Act  of  November  29,  1973  (87  Stat.  662),  as 
amended. 

(E)  Barracks  construction  in  the  amount 
of  $2,965,000  at  Alserdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland,  that  is  contained  in  title  I,  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Act  of  November  29,  1973 
(87  Stat.  662) ,  as  amended. 

(F)  Barracks  with  mess  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $466,000  at  Natlck  Lab(»'a- 
tories,  Massachusetts,  that  is  contained   In  • 
title  I,  section  101  of  the  Act  of  November 
29,    1973    (87   Stat.   662),   as   amended. 

(G)  Barracks  without  mess  construction 
in  the  amount  of  $3,060,000  at  Fort  Oreely, 
Alaska,  that  is  contained  in  title  I,  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  November  29,  1973  (87 
Stat.  662) ,  as  amended. 

(H)  Relocate  weapons  ranges  from  Culebra 
Complex  in  the  amount  of  $12,000,000  for 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  Roosevelt 
Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  that  is  contained  In 
title  n,  section  204  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 29,  1973  (87  Stat.  668),  as  amended. 

(I)  Authorization  for  acquisition  of  lands 
In  support  of  the  Air  Installation  Compati- 
ble Use  Zones  at  Various  Locations  not  lim- 
ited to  those  in  the  original  project  In  the 
amount  of  $12,000,000  that  Is  contained  in 
title  in,  section  301  of  the  Act  of  October  25, 
1972  (86  Stat.  1145),  as  amended  by  section 
605(3)  (K)  of  the  Act  of  December  27,  1974 
(88  Stat.  1762),  as  amended. 

(J)  Authorization  for  acquisition  of  lands 
in  support  of  the  Air  Installation  Compatible 
Use  Zones  at  Various  Locations  not  limited 
to  those  identified  in  the  original  project  in 
the  amount  of  $18,000,000  that  is  contained 
in  title  in,  section  301  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 29,  1973   (87  Stat.  671),  as  amended. 

UNIT    cost    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  606.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I,  n,  ni,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion projects  inside  the  United  States  In  ex- 
cess of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  t4>proprlate  area  construc- 
tion cost  Index,  based  on  the  following  unit 
cost  limitations  where  the  area  construction 
index  is  1.0: 

(1)  $35  per  square  foot  for  permanent 
barracks; 

(2)  $37  per  square  foot  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  desig- 
nee, determines  that  because  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, application  to  such  project  of 
the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  In 
this  section  is  impracticable.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  llmitatious  contained  in  prior  Mili- 
tary Constructon  Authorization  Acts  on  unit 
costs,  the  limitations  on  such  costs  contained 
in  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  prior  au- 
thorizations for  such  construction  not  here- 
tofore repealed  and  for  which  construction 
contracts  have  not  been  awarded  by  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
RELATING  TO  REAL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  607.  Chapter  159  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "$300,000"  In  the  item 
relating  to  section  2674  in  the  chapter  analy- 
sis and  inserting  "$400,000"  In  place  thereof. 

(2)  By  striking  out  "$300,000"  In  the  catch- 
llr.e  of  section  2674  ar.d  Inserting  '$400,000" 
in  place  thereof. 


(3)  By  striking  out  the  figures  "$300,000", 
"$100,000",  and  "$50,000",  in  section  2674(b) 
and  inserting  "$400,000",  "$200,000",  and 
"$75,000",  respectively.  In  place  thereof. 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  figure  "$50,000"  in 
sections  2674  (a)  and  (e)  and  Inserting 
"$75,000"  in  place  thereof. 

(5)  By  striking  out  "quarterly"  in  section 
2662(b)  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"annually". 

(6)  By  striking  out  section  2662(c)  and  in- 
serting In  place  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  This  section  applies  only  to  real  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  American  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  It  does  not  apply  to  real  property 
for  river  and  harbor  projects  or  flood  con- 
trol projects,  or  to  leases  of  Government- 
owned  real  property  for  agricultural  or  graz- 
ing purposes  or  to  any  real  property  acquisi- 
tion specifically  authorized  In  a  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act." 

(7)  By  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion to  section  2667 : 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  clause  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  real  property  and  associated  per- 
sonal property,  which  have  been  determined 
excess  aa  the  result  of  a  defense  Installation 
realignment  or  closure,  may  be  leased  to 
State  or  local  governments  pending  final  dis- 
position of  such  property  If — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  concerned  determines 
that  such  action  would  facilitate  State  or 
local  economic  adjustment  efforts,  and 

"(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Oeoeiai 
Services  Administration  concurs  in  the  ac- 
tion.". 

(8)  By  adding  after  section  2672  a  new 
section  as  follows; 

"§  2672a.  Acquisltfon;  Interests  in  land  when 
need  is  urgent 

"Tlie  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
may  acquire  any  interest  in  land  that — 

"(1)  he  or  his  designee  determines  Is 
needed  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense; 

"(2)  Is  required  to  maintain  the  operation 
integrity  of  a  military  insitallation;  and 

"(3)  considerations  of  urgency  do  not  per- 
mit the  delay  necessary  to  include  the  re- 
quired acquisition  hi  an  annual  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act. 
Appropriations  available  for  military  con- 
struction may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  The  authority  to  acquire  an  In- 
terest in  land  under  this  section  Includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  acquire  interests 
In  land  (including  temporary  use),  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  land  owned  by  the 
United  States,  or  otherwise.  The  Secretary  of 
a  military  department  contemplating  action 
under  this  provision  will  provide  notice.  In 
wrlthig,  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at 
least  30  day.s  in  advance  of  any  action  being 
taken.". 

(9)  By  inserting  in  the  chapter  analysis 
"2672a.  Acquisition:  Interests  in  land  when 
need  is  lugent." 

Immediately  below: 

"2672.   AcqulsiUoKi    Interests   in   land  when 

cost  is  not  more  Chan  $50,000.". 

(10)  By  striking  from  the  chapter  analysis 
and  the  catchline  relating  to  section  2675  the 
second  colon  and  all  that  follows. 

(11)  By  striking  the  following  words  from 
the  flr.it  sentence  of  section  2675:  "that  are 
not  located  on  a  military  base  and". 

INCREASES    f  OR    SOLAR    HEATING    AND    SOLAR 
COOLING   EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  608.  In  addition  to  all  other  author- 
ized variations  of  cost  limitations  or  floor 
area  limitations  contained  in  this  Act  or  prior 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Acis. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  may 
permit  increases  in  tlie  cost  limitations  or 
floor  area  limitations  by  such  amounts  as 
may  be  neces.sary  to  equip  any  projects  with 
solar  l-ifiAting  and  or  solar  cooling  equip- 
ment. 
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UU<n>  COKVETANCE.  GUAJV 

Sec.  609.  TlM  SacreUry  of  tii»  :  ^avy  or  his 
deslgiiM  Is  AuUiorlzed  mtx^  direct  to  oon- 
vey  to  th«  Ouam  Power  Authority,  aa 
agency  ot  the  OoTemment  ot  Ouam.  without 
monetary  consideration,  but  aubtect  to  »ucli 
reaerratlona  and  terms  and  condl^ooB  as  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his  designee  should 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  prolect  Uie  tn- 
tere6t«  at  the  United  Statee,  all  rights.  ttUes, 
and  lnter«atB  <^  the  United  Statef,  In  and  to 
tboee  certain  parcels  of  real  pra|)erty  situ- 
ated at  C»bn»  Island.  terrltory<  oif  Ouam. 
known  and  Identified  as  lot  257  and  lot  261, 
containing  63.66  acres,  more  or  le#s. 

Lam      COWVETANOE,      GEOKeiA 

Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Secretary  ofl  the  Army 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Unlveraty  System 
of  Georgia,  subject  to  the  provlsfcns  of  this 
Act,  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  ^  parcel  of 
land,  with  improvements  thereonl  lying  and 
being  situated  In  Richmond  Couity,  dty  of 
Augusta.  State  of  Georgia,  more  Particularly 
described  as  follows:  1 

Beginning  at  a  chiseled  X  In  toncrete  at 
the  Intersection  of  the  south  llna  of  Walton 
Way  with  the  west  line  of  Kathetlne  Street; 
thence  along  the  west  line  of  Katherlne 
Street,  south  03  degree*  37  minutes  55  sec- 
onds west  288.39  feet  to  a  point  1  foot  south 
of  cyclone  fence;  thence  along  ajltne  1  foot 
Bouth  of  and  parallel  to  a  cyc^ne  fence, 
xiorth  85  degrees  SI  minutes  IS  seconds  west 
337.33  feet  to  a  point  1  foot  east  <if  a  cyclone 
fence;  thence  along  a  line  parallel  to  and  1 
foot  east  ot  a  cyclone  fence  southi  04  degrees 
19  mlnutee  50  seconds  weet  233.06  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  along  a  line  1  foot  south  of 
and  parallel  to  a  cyclone  fence,  nt)rth  85  de- 
grees 19  minutes  27  seconds  west  305.74  feet 
to  a  point  0.60  foot  weet  of  a  cyclone  fence; 
tbence  along  a  line  parallel  to  arid  0.60  foot 
west  of  a  cyclone  fence,  north  04  degrees  59 
minutes  48  seconds  east  530Ji3  fe«t  to  a  con- 
crete monument  on  the  south  sld^  of  Walton 
Way:  thence  along  the  south  sida  of  Walton 
Way.  south  86  degrees  SO  nilnuiee  IS  sec- 
onds east  617.63  feet  to  the  poln :  of  begin- 
ning, and  containing  5.09  acres,  more  or  less. 

(b;  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  upon  paynumt  to  the 
United  States  of  not  leas  tlvan  thii  appraised 
fair  market  value  of  the  land  and  Uie  im- 
provements thereon,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  oX  the  Army,  or  the  sum  >f  $662,000, 
Whichever  is  the  greater,  and  ipon  such 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  aid  restric- 
tions aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  deem 
neceesary  to  protect  the  lutereits  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(c)  The  money  received  by  he  United 
States  for  the  lands  conveyed  mder  this 
section  shall  be  credited  to  a  .spec  al  account 
In  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  avail  able,  with 
out  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  th<  conetruc- 
tlon  of  a  United  States  Aimy  Reei  irve  Train 
Ing  Center  on  lands  owned  by  he  United 
States  at  the  intersection  of  Ja  cksou  and 
Wrlghtsboro  Roads,  Augusta,  Gee  rgia. 

(d(  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  as 
an  Incident  to  the  conveyauce  au  horlzcd  by 
this  section  shall  be  borne  by  th  e  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  System  pt  Georgia. 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Sec.   611.  Titles  I,  H.  HI,  rV'.  V.  and  VI 

of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  thi  i  "Military 

Construction  Authorization  Act,    1976". 

TITLE   Vn— GUARD    A:>'D    RfSER^T: 

FORCE  FACILITIES 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FACItrflES 

701.  Subject  to  chapter 


Sec. 
10,    United   States   Code,   the    SA?r 
Defense  may  establish  or  develop 
facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Rese  n 


133 


of  title 

etary    of 

additional 

e  Forces, 


Including  the  acquisition  of  land  therefor, 
but  the  ocet  at  such  faculties  shall  not 
exceed — 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(A)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $54,745,000. 

(B)  Army  Reserve,  $44,459,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,   $34,800,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(A)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $55,100,000. 

(B)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $16,500,000. 

WAIVEB    or    dJlTAIN    RESTBICTIONS 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  UJS.C.  529),  and  sections  4774  and  9774 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  The  authority 
to  place  permanent  or  temporary  improve- 
ments on  lands  Includes  authority  for  sur- 
veys, administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  '40 
U.S.C.  255) ,  and  even  though  the  land  is 
held  temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  land  includes  authority  to 
make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  inter- 
ests in  land  (including  temporary  use),  by 
gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Government- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

AMEKOIIEVT  TO  XrrLE    10,   ItmTEO   BTATTE  CODE 

SBC.  703.  Chapter  133  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
figure  "$25,000"  in  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
2233a,  and  Inserting  the  figure  "$50,(K)0"  in 
place  thereof. 

6HOBT  Tm.E 

Sec.  704.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guard   and  Reserve   Forces  Facilities   Au- 
thorization Act,  1976". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Melviw  Price, 
Richard  H.  Icrord, 
William  J.  Raitdaix, 
Charles  H.  Wilsoit, 
Richard  C.  White, 
Jack  Brinklet, 
Mendel  J.  Davis, 
Bob  Wilson, 

O.  William  Whitehurst, 
Robin  L.  Bkaro, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
JoHtt  C.  Stennis, 
Stuart  Syi«ngton, 
Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Harrt  p.  Btrd,  Jr., 
Pateick  J.  Leahy, 
John  Tower, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Barrt  Gou>water, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
CoMMrrxEE  of  Conference 
"ITie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise 
and   Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two   Houses  on  the 
amendment   of    the    House    tj    the   bUl    (S. 
1247)    to  authorize   certain   construction  at 
military    installations,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  Conferees  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  report: 
legislation  in  conference 
On  June  6.  1975.  the  Senate  passed  S.  1247 
which    provides    military    construction    au- 
thorization and  related  authority  In  support 
of  the  Military  Departments.  Reserve  Com- 
ponents and  the  Defense  Department  during 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  period. 

On  July  31.  1975,  the  House  considered  the 
legislation,  amended  It  by  striking  out  all 


language  after  the  enacting  clause  and  wrote 
a  new  bill. 

COUPARISON  OF  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  BILLS 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  8.  1247  provided 
$3,762,011,000  In  new  authorization. 

The  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House  provided 
$3,957,878,000  In  new  authorlzaUon. 

SU&IMARY   OF  RESOLUTION  OF  DIFFERENCES 

As  a  result  of  the  Conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in  S. 
1247,  the  Conferees  agreed  to  a  new  adjusted 
authorization  for  mllltcffy  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  period  in 
the  amount  of  $3,853,705,000. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  re- 
spective military  departments  had  requested 
a  total  of  $4,201,605,000  for  new  construction 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  period.  The  action  of  the  Con- 
ferees therefore  reduces  the  Department 't 
request  by  $347,900,000  In  new  authorization. 
Chart. — Total  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion granted  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  tran- 
sition period 

[In  thou&auds  of  dollai-s] 
Title  I — Army: 


Outside  the  United  States 

172 

625 

Subtotal 

769, 

040 

Tile  n— Navy; 

Inside  the  United  State-s 

Outside  the  United  States 

684.339 

21, 170 

Subtotal 

Title  in— Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  State* 

Outside  the  United  States 

Section     302 

705,509 

379,041 

102,846 

3.982 

Subtotal 

485, 

869 

Title  TV — Defense  agencies 

•ntle  V— Military  famUy  housing-  1 

44,800 
.642.883 

Total,   titles   I.   n,  HI,   IV, 
and    V 3 

,648 

101 

Title  VII — Reserve  components: 
Army  National  Guard 

54 

44, 
34, 
55, 
16. 

745 

Army     Reserve 

Navy  and  Marine  Coips  Reserve - 

459 
800 
100 

Air  Force  Reserve 

500 

Total 

205, 

604 

Grand  total  granted  bv  ti- 
tles, I,  U,  III,  IV,  V,  and 
VII 3 

863, 

705 

TITLE  I— AHinr 
The  House  approved  new  construction  au- 
thorization In  the  amount  of  $805,284,000  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  Senate 
approved  new  construction  authorization  for 
the  Army  In  the  amount  of  e768.944,000.  The 
Conferees  argeed  to  a  new  total  for  Title 
I  In  the  amount  of  $769,040,000.  which  is 
$96,000  above  the  Senate  flgtire  and  $36,244.- 
000  below  the  House  figure.  Among  the 
major  Items  considered  in  Conference  and 
acted  on  by  the  Conferees  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

FOBT     CAMPBELL.     Klf. HOSPITALS,      S47,00O,O0U 

The  House  Committee  added  $47,000,000 
to  the  bUl  for  a  new  hospital  for  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Kentucky.  The  Army  testified  before 
the  House  that  the  hospital  was  urgently 
needed  and  would  ultimately  cost  approxi- 
mately $57,000,000. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

Willie  the  conferees  agreed  that  Port 
Can'pbcU  was  badiv  in  need  of  a  new  hos- 
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pltal.  Information  provided  by  the  Army 
indicated  that  design  status  was  such  that 
construction  could  not  start  for  approxi- 
mately 18  months;  and  therefore,  authoriza- 
tion could  be  deferred  for  a  year  to  permit 
design  to  proceed  and  the  cost  estimate  to 
be  more  accurately  determined  without  de- 
laying construction.  The  Conferees  expect 
the  Army  to  request  the  full  scope  of  the 
Fort  Campbell  hospital  In  the  fiscal  year 
1977    mUltary    construction   request. 

Further,  the  Conferees  agreed  that  they 
would  place  special  emphasis  on  the  review 
of  the  scope,  design  and  cost  data  of  all 
military  hospitals  requested  In  future 
programs. 

With  this  understanding,  the  House 
receded. 

FORT  RICHARDSON,  ALASKA AIRFIELD  PAVING 

AND   LIGHTING,   $1,140,000 

The  Senate  Included  in  Its  bill  the  Army's 
request  for  $2,542,000  for  airfield  paving  and 
lighting  at  Fort  Richardson.  The  House  de- 
nied the  project  In  Its  bill  stating  that  the 
aircraft  at  Fort  Richardson  could  use  the 
airfield  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  which 
abuts  the  boundaries  of  Fort  Richardson. 

In  Conference,  the  Senate  maintained  its 
position  that  Army  use  of  Elmendorf  AFB 
would  reduce  operational  eflBclency  resulting 
In  cost  increases  because  of  operational  dif- 
ficulties. Because  of  House  Insistence  on  Its 
position,  the  Senate  agreed  to  reduce  the 
project  scope  by  eliminating  $1,402,000  orig- 
inally proposed  for  parking  aprons  which 
are  available  at  Elmendorf  AFB  for  use  by 
the  Army  air  units  at  Fort  Richardson. 

With  this  understanding,  the  House  re- 
ceded and  accepted  the  lower  amount  for 
the  reduced  project  agreed  upon  by  the  Con- 
ferees. 

FORT  BENNING,  GA. — CONCRETE  BUNKERS, 
$1,080,000 

The  Army  requested  $1,080,000  to  construct 
five  concrete  bunkers  to  replace  five  existing 
bunkers  constructed  of  timber  and  earth  for 
artillery  training  at  this  installation. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  authorization  re- 
quest on  the  basis  that  (1)  the  requirement 
was  questionable  and  (2)  the  costs  are  un- 
reasonably high. 

The  House  included  the  requested  amount 
and  Insisted  In  Conference  on  Its  retention. 

After  lengthy  discussion,  tho  Conferees 
agreed  to  approve  the  request,  calling  the 
project  to  the  attention  of  tho  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  both  Houses  for  further 
close  scrutiny  of  scope  and  cost. 

U.S.    MILITARY    ACADEMY — ROADS    AND    ATHLETIC 
FIELDS,   $2,054,000 

The  Senate  had  Included  this  Army  request 
In  its  bill  but  the  House  denied  It  In  Its 
version  of  the  bill  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  the  proposed  tennis  courts,  projected  at 
$25,000  per  court.  Further,  the  House  stated 
that  the  tennis  courts  and  road  Improve- 
ments were  unrelated  and  should  have  been 
submitted  as  separate  project  requests. 

During  Conference  discussion  on  this  re- 
quest. House  Conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
need  for  the  road  improvements  was  highly 
questionable.  They  Insisted  the  project  be 
deferred  and  reconsidered  next  fiscal  year  as 
a  road  project  separate  from  the  proposed 
athletic  field  and  tennis  court  construction. 

With  this  understanding,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded. 

TITLE  n— NAVY 

The  House  approved  $708,274,000  In  new 
construction  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  The  Senate  approved  $682,- 
234,000.  The  Conferees  agreed  to  a  new  total 
In  the  amount  of  $705,509,000.  This  amount 
Is  $2,765,000  below  the  House  figure  and 
$23,275,000  above  the  Senate  figure. 

Among  the  major  Items  considered  In  the 
Conference  were  the  following: 


PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL  SHIPYARD TOOL  SHOP, 

$6,000,000 

The  Senate  added  $6,000,000  to  the  bill  for 
a  new  tool  shop  for  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard,  Klttery,  Maine.  Although  the  proj- 
ect was  not  in  the  original  budget  request, 
the  Navy  did  furnish  valid  Justification  for 
the  project  and  supported  Its  Inclusion  in  the 
bUl. 

The  House  had  no  comparable  provision. 

WhUe  sympathetic  to  the  requirement  for 
this  facility,  the  Conferees  felt  that  it  could 
be  deferred  for  a  year  due  to  the  extreme 
pressures  on  the  Defense  budget.  The  Con- 
ferees urge  the  Navy  to  revalidate  this  re- 
quirement and  include  It  In  Its  Fiscal  Tear 
1977  request  If  appropriate. 

The  Senate  reluctantly  receded. 

HEADQUARTERS     NAVAL     DISTRICT,     WASHINGTON, 

D.C. TINGEY     HOUSE    RESTORATION,     $400,000 

AND   NAVAL   HISTORICAL   CENTER,    $1,304,000 

The  Conferees  looked  at  these  two  projects 
together  since  the  House  had  granted  both 
requests  while  the  Senate  had  denied  them 
in  their  bill.  The  Senate  Conferees  main- 
tained that  neither  project  represented  a  de- 
fense requirement  and  that  they  should  pos- 
sibly be  funded  with  non-appropriated 
funds. 

The  House  Conferees  insisted  that  both 
projects  would  provide  a  meaningful  display 
of  the  Navy's  proud  heritage  and  would  stim- 
ulate greater  public  Interest  in  Naval  serv- 
ice. After  much  discussion  the  Conferees 
agreed  on  a  compromise  to  approve  the  $400,- 
000  request  for  restoration  of  the  Tlngey 
House  for  use  as  a  ceremonial  center  since 
the  Navy  has  released  Admiral's  House  to 
become  the  Vice  President's  residence.  They 
further  agreed  to  defer  the  Historical  Center 
project  In  an  effort  to  bold  down  federal 
spending. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
position  on  the  Tingey  House  request  and 
the  House  receded  to  the  Senate  position  on 
the  Naval  Historical  Center. 

AICUZ THREE    LOCATIONS,    $15,700,000 

The  Navy  had  requested  authority  to  ac- 
quire real  estate  or  easements  at  three  loca- 
tions (Mlramar  Naval  Air  Station,  $12,100,- 
000;  Oceana  Naval  Station,  $1,600,000;  and 
Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field.  $2,000,000)  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  operational 
Integrity  of  these  vital  airfields. 

The  Senate  Committee,  after  much  delib- 
eration, elected  to  delete  this  authority  be- 
cause of  their  concern  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  "buying  off"  encrotichers  would 
encourage  real  estate  speculation  around 
military  bsises. 

The  House  approved  the  Navy's  request  as 
submitted. 

The  Conferees  discussed  this  Issue  at 
length.  Of  serious  concern  was  the  marked 
difference  In  the  approach  being  taken  to 
this  problem  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 
The  Air  Force  proposes  to  acquire  only  that 
real  estate  off  the  ends  of  their  runways 
that  has  a  high  accident  probability.  The 
Air  Force  program  Is  well-defined  and  Is  es- 
timated to  cost  about  $50  million  with  $30 
million  In  authority  already  contained  In 
prior  year  bills.  The  Navy  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  much  more  ambitious  program  that 
envisions  acquiring  real  estate  and  easements 
for  accident  hazard  and  noise  control. 

The  authority  that  the  Navy  is  requesting 
in  this  bill  Is  primarily  for  easements  to 
offset  the  noise  problem.  The  Navy  estimates 
that  its  total  program  as  presently  envisioned 
would  cost  $600  million  In  current  dollars. 
The  Conferees,  noting  that  they  will  care- 
fully review  each  Title  10  request  that  Is 
required  before  any  of  the  real  estate  acquisi- 
tions are  approved  for  Implementation, 
agreed  to  retain  the  requested  authority  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  wiU   (1)   resolve  the  divergent  ap- 


proaches to  the  problem  being  taken  by  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  (2)  Insure  that 
every  possible  means  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  military  air  bases  by  cooperation  with  local 
governmental  authorities  is  exhausted  before 
resorting  to  acquisition  of  real  estate  or  ease- 
ments. 

Further,  even  though  10  U.S.C.  2662  does 
not  specifically  require  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  to  report  the  acquisition 
of  easements  when  the  estimated  price  is 
more  than  $50,000,  the  conferees  were  ada- 
mant in  their  position  that  the  military  de- 
partments should  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  before  such  easements  are 
acquired. 

NAVAL    TRAINING    CENTER,     SAN    DIEGO,    CALIF. 

RECRUIT    PROCESSING   FACILITY,    $5,455,000 

The  House  approved  this  project  which  had 
been  deferred  by  the  Senate  in  its  consld- 
atlon  of  the  bill.  During  the  conference  dis- 
cussion, the  House  Conferees  pointed  out 
the  need  for  the  Recruit  Processing  Center 
which  would  replace  processing  functions 
now  located  In  12  widely-separated  and  aging 
structures  at  the  base.  They  further  pointed 
out  that  consolidation  of  these  activities  in 
one  location  would  provide  substantial  cost 
savings. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  Senate 
Conferees  acknowledged  the  need  for  this 
project  but  Insisted  that  It  could  be  deferred 
since  the  Navy  assigned  It  a  low  priority 
in  this  year's  program. 

The  House  reluctantly  receded. 

NAVAL  STATION,   PEARL   HARBOR.    BAWAH — FLEET 
COMMAND    CENTER,    $7,078,000 

The  House  deleted  this  Navy  request  for 
reasons  of  economy,  thinking  It  could  be 
deferred  for  at  least  a  year.  The  Senate 
approved  the  project. 

In  conference,  the  Senate  pointed  out  that 
the  present  Command  Center  is  located  in  the 
Pacific  Fleet  Headquarters  building,  which  Is 
a  former  World  War  II  bomb  shelter.  They 
Insisted  that  this  facility  Is  currently  defi- 
cient because  of  structure,  power,  security 
and  available  space  for  expansion.  Further, 
because  of  lack  of  space,  many  staff  functions 
had  to  be  dispersed  Into  three  widetly-sepa- 
rated  World  War  II  buildings.  Also,  It  was 
pointed  out  that  studies  have  revealed  that 
it  is  not  economically  feasible  to  enlarge  the 
existing  Command  Center  to  accommodate 
the  expanded  facilities. 

The  House  receded. 

NAVAL  STATION,  ROTA,  SPAIN — BUILDINO  ADDI- 
TION,  $1,783,000  AND  AIR  PASSENGER  TER- 
MINAL   EXPANSION,    $422,000 

These  two  projects  were  Included  in  the 
Senate  bill  but  were  deferred  by  the  House  in 
its  consideration  of  the  legislation.  In  Con- 
ference, the  Conferees  agreed  on  the  need  for 
these  projects  but  felt  that  they  should  be 
deferred  until  negotiations  currently  under- 
way on  VS.  base  rights  In  Spam  are  success- 
fully concluded. 

On  this  basis,  the  Senate  receded. 
TITLE  ni — AIR  FORCE 

The  House  approved  $485,963,000  In  new 
construction  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  The  Senate  approved 
$437,120,000. 

The  Conferees  agreed  to  a  new  total  in  the 
amount  of  $485,869,000  which  is  $94,000  below 
the  House  figure  and  $48,749,000  above  the 
Senate  figure. 

Among  the  major  items  in  Conference 
which  were  resolved  with  much  deliberation 
are: 

TINKER     AFB.     OKLA. HYDRANT    REFUELING 

SYSTEM.     $4,078,000 

The  House  deleted  this  project  in  its  OTlg- 
Inal  consideration  of  the  bill  because  the 
Justification  emphasized  that  this  Hydrant 
Refueling  System  was  prlmarUy  associated 
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with  the  AWACS  aircraft  which  wf>uld  not  be 
stationed  at  Tinker  until  1977 

Th»  Senate  conTerees  Insisted  that  thU 
project  woiild  eerre  all  larje  cargd  aircraft  In 
the  Inventory  today,  and  that  It  waa  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  refuellng/detuellng  ca- 
pability to  meet  mlssiou  requlren  euts. 

The  Hoviae  reluctantly  receded. 

WBICHT-PATTZRSON  AFB,  OHIO — ALT  SK  STSTEIIS 
SIANACnCENT  rUGINEERIKO  FAC  tLTTT,  $1,- 
200,000 

The  HoiLse  approved,  but  the  Se:  late  denied 
this  project.  The  Senate  Committ  »e  felt  that 
this  project  was  not  of  sufficient  priority  to 
warrant  ciurent  authorization. 

House  Conferees  pointed  out  t]  lat  the  en- 
gineering functions  are  currently  housed  in 
four  buildings  which  are  structu  ally  soiind 
but  poorly  configured  and  wlthot  t  adeqiiate 
light  levels,  acoustical  qualities  orl  proper  en- 
Tlronmental  controls.  Further,  during  40 
years  of  usage,  these  facilities  hive  under 
gone  many  provisional,  interior  aljustments 
In  an  attempt  t»  keep  pace  with  Unprored 
managerial  techniques.  These  aljustmenta 
have  resulted  In  non-functional  qcx>r  layouts 
and  tneB^ecttve  utility  systems 

The  Senate  receded. 
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NATO AlRCaAFT   SHELTERS,    $32 

This   item   was  one  of   the  m  >st 
Teralal   Items   in   the   Conference 
thofouglily  discussed  by  all 
original  request  waa  In  the  amou|it 
000,000.     The     Senate     deleted 
amount.  The  House  deleted 
receiving   testimony   to   the  effe<^ 
amount  deleted  was  for  shelters 
not  be  occupied  until  hostilities 
tbe  costs  were  not  recoupable  froiA 
Infrastructure  Program.  The 
»53.738,000    for    "In-plaoe 
United  Kingdom. 

During  the  course  of  the 
Department    of    Defense 
agreement  that  the  •62.T38.000  wduld 
sldered  part  of  the  NATO  ellgiqi 
and  that  proper  steps  would  be 
sure  eventual  recoupment  of  an 
pended. 

After  a  very  thorough  and  len^hy 
sloQ,  the  Conferees  agreed  that 
would  be  authorized  for  "in-pl 
In  the  United  Kingdom  with 
by  the  Department  of  Defense 
recoupment  will   be  requested 
pending  any  of  the  funds. 

TITLE  IV — DEFENSE  AGElTCIES 
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The  House  approved  $109,8004)00 
construction  authorization  for 
fense  agencies.  The  Senate  appro^d 
000. 

The  Conferees  agreed  to  a  new 
amount  of  $44,800,000  which  is 
Senate  figure  and   Is  $65 ,000,00*: 
Bouse  figure. 

Among   the   major   Items    In 
which  were  resolved  are  the  follo4^ng: 

BOLLING/ANACOSTW    COMPLEX,    W>  SHtNGTON, 
D.C. DIA    BXnLDINC,    $70,90(  ,000 

f  )r 


The  original  budget  request 
Building  was  In  the  amount  of 
During  consideration  by  the  Houfce 
tee.  Defense  witnesses  testified 
reduce  the  original  estimate  by 
Therefore,  the  House  authorized 
for   the   construction   of   this   bfidly 
facility.  The  Senate  committee 
entire  request. 

During  the  discussion  of  thla 
the    Conference   Committee,    th( 
unanimously    agreed    that    the 
cllitlea  of  DTA  at  Arlington  Hall 
In   deplorable  condition.   Purthe^ 
scattered  over   the   City   of   Washington 
approximately   six   different    iocitlons. 
House  Conferees  were  adamant 
sitlon.  but  Senate  conferees  pointed 
Select  Committees  in  the  Senate 
House  were  presently  looking  Intp 
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Intelligence  community  and  It  was  prema- 
ture to  authorize  a  building  for  the  DIA 
prior  to  the  report  of  these  two  Select  Com- 
mittees. 

After  a  very  lengthy  and  thorough  discus- 
sion, the  House  Conferees  reluctantly  re- 
ceded. 

rNEVITETAK — CLKAKTTP,    $20,000,000 

Tlie  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  requested 
$14,100,000  as  the  first  Increment  of  a  $40.- 
000,000  effort  to  clean  up  the  physical  and 
radioactive  debris  left  by  the  nuclear  testing 
program  on  Enewetak  Atoll. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  a  one  time  authortea' 
tion  of  $20  million  under  the  asstimptlon  that 
the  work  would  be  done  by  U.S.  military  en- 
gineers. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  request  as  sub- 
mitted. 

The  Conferees,  after  much  discussion,  au- 
thorized $20,000,000.  Since  the  Conferees 
fully  expect  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
minlniUe  the  total  coat  through  the  use  of 
Army  engineers  and/or  Navy  Seabecs  and  by 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  cleanup  as  much  as 
possible  within  the  constraints  of  radiation 
exposiire  as  set  out  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency,  It  was  agreed  that  the  target  of 
$20  million  for  the  complete  project  should 
be  established  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  House  receded. 

TITLE  V— FAMILY  HOUSING 

The  Department  of  Defense  presented  an 
authorization  request  for  appropriations  for 
military  famUy  housing  totaling  $1,639,876,- 
000.  This  was  for  3,444  units  of  new  con- 
struction. Improvements  to  existing  housing, 
operations  and  maintenance,  debt  payment, 
etc.  Included  In  this  request  was  $310,639,000 
for  the  transition  period  of  July  1  through 
September  30.  1976.  The  request  included  a 
Defense  proposal  to  move  to  a  cost  limit  on 
new  construction  of  $34  per  square  foot  to  the 
five  foot  line,  vice  traditional  limitations  on 
construction  In  terms  of  average  unit  price. 

The  House  authorized  3.044  units  of  new 
construction  and  the  Senate  3,043  of  that 
requested  plus  an  additional  150  units  for 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  The  House  did 
not  approve  unit  pricing  limitations  based 
on  square  footage  and  in  lieu  thereof  ap- 
proved an  average  unit  price  of  $35,000  in 
CONUS  and  $45,000  In  overseas  areas,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  The  Senate  approved  the  De- 
partment's request  for  the  $24  per  square 
foot  cost  but  to  Include  design,  supervision, 
inspection,  and  overhead  costs. 

In  Conference,  the  Conferees  agreed  to 
authorize  3,031  family  housing  units  at  an 
average  cost  of  $35,000  for  the  United  States 
(except  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  and  at  $45,000 
In  other  areas.  The  Conferees  agreed  to  a  new 
total  for  the  family  housing  progi'am  of 
$1,642,883,000  to  include  the  original  amount 
requested  for  the  transition  period. 

In  light  of  the  substantial  backlog  of  de- 
ferred maintenance,  the  House  Included  an 
addlUonal  $25,000,000  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment In  preserving  the  existing  capital  plant. 
In  Conference  the  Senate  receded  and  the 
amount  was  authorized  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  $25,000,000  be  used  only  for 
reducing  the  maintenance  backlog  and  sot 
be  diverted  in  any  way  to  other  operational 
uses  authorized  under  this  section. 

On  this  condition,  the  Senate  receded. 

The  House  included  In  its  approval,  in- 
clusion of  Guam  with  the  higher  leasing  cost 
limitations  on  the  domestic  leasing  program. 
While  the  Senate  approved  the  leasing  re- 
quest as  proposed  by  the  Department,  the 
Senate  receded  In  Conference  to  permit 
the  Inclusion  of  Guam  with  the  higher 
limitations. 

The  Department  proposed  legislation  to 
permit  It  to  waive  the  prohibition  on  air 
conditioning  housing  In  Hawaii  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Although  both  the  House 
and  Senate  agreed  waivers  should  be  allowed, 
the  House  appro'.ed  such  action  subject  to 


the  approval  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees; the  Senate  approved  the  Defense 
request.  In  Conference,  the  House  receded 
to  the  Senate's  posltloa  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  If  air  coodltlonlng  Is  allowed, 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  notify  the 
Committees  of  such  action. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  retained  language  In  Section 
603  regarding  cost  variations  that  had  ap- 
peared in  previous  construction  bills. 

The  House  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  nimi- 
ber  of  deficiency  authorizations  revised  the 
language.  The  revised  House  language  had 
two  major  Impacts:  (1)  the  requirement  for 
a  deficiency  authorization  at  Installation 
level  was  replaced  by  a  requirement  to  notify 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  and  obtain 
approval  or  wait  30  days,  and  (2)  the  flex- 
ibility that  the  Services  had  to  vary  individ- 
ual projects  was  reduced  from  25  percent  to 
10  percent. 

The  Conferees  agreed  that  the  requirement 
to  wait  a  year  for  a  deficiency  authorization 
was  counter-productive  and  costly.  However, 
the  restraints  Imposed  on  projects  by  the 
revised  House  language  were  considered  too 
restrictive,  so  the  Conferees  agreed  on  the 
modified  language  as  contained  in  this  report. 

Section  606  provides  unit  cost  limitations 
on  the  construction  of  bachelor  enlisted 
quarters  and  bachelor  officer  quarters.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $39.50  and  $43.60  per 
square  foot,  respectively.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized $35  and  $37  per  square  foot,  re- 
spectively, which  represented  a  12  percent 
Increase  over  the  current  limitations  to  com- 
pensate for  Inflationary  cost  Increases  during 
the  past  twelve  months. 

Insisting  on  their  position  In  Conference, 
the  House  Conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
unit  ooet  limitations  have  been  Increased 
each  year  since  197X  for  a  cumulative  In- 
crease over  that  four-j€<ir  period  of  more 
than  64  percent. 

The  Senate  receded. 

The  Conferees  noted  and  endorsed  the 
comments  in  the  Senate  report  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  Administration's  bill  and 
directed  that  for  future  requests  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (1)  refrain  from  the 
use  of  omnibus  lines  except  where  necessary 
and  with  prior  approval  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  (2)  minimize  the  use  of 
"phased"  and  "incremented"  projects,  and 
(3)  Include  all  construction  for  Defense 
agencies  under  the  Defense  title  of  the  bill. 
Melvin  Price, 

RiCHAKO  H.  ICHOBO, 

William  J.  Randall, 
Chasles  H.  Wilson, 
Richasd  C.  Whitb,' 
ihCK  Bbimklft, 
Mendex  J.  Davis, 
Bob  Wilson. 

G.  William  WHixEHrBST, 
Robin  L.  Beard. 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Sttart  Symington. 
Henut  M.  Jackson. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Haiiet  P.  BraD,  Jr., 
Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
John  Tower, 
Strom  Thttrmono, 
Barry  Goldwateb. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RANDAL!,,  for  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 18.  1975,  on  account  of  ofBclal  busi- 
ness in  the  congressional  district  to 
officiate  at  the  unveiling  of  the  portrait 
of  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 


at  the  Truman  Library  in  Independence, 
Mo. 

Mr.  Lehman,  from  September  17,  1975, 
to  September  24,  1975,  on  accoimt  of 
participation  in  Aspen-Persepolis  Sym- 
posium in  Persepolis,  Iran. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  gianted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Magitire)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fbaser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rees,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Van  DEERLm,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,859. 

Mr.  Beoell,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  on  the  Broyhlll  amendment 
on  H.R.  7014  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kindness)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  .^ERwiNSKi  in  three  instances, 

Mr,  Sebelixjs. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Magdire)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  CONYERS, 

Mr,  Anntjnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  C30NZALEZ  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  six 
Instances. 


Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  SoLABz  in  eight  Instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Florid. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr,  Hefner  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mrs.  Chisholk. 

Mr.  Koch  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Udall  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Rooney  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr,  Fraser. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr,  Richmond. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Abcbro. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  MiLFORD. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik. 
Mr,  Edgar. 
Mr.  Zeferetti. 
Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  frc«n  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  op- 
erating assistance  for  projects  located  in 
areas  other  than  urbanized  areas,  to  provide 
for  mass  transportation  assistance  to  meet 
the  needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

S.  1537.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Cxirrency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

S.  1617.  An  act  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ^L^.GUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.). 


imder  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1975,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  <X)MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1740.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  information  con- 
cerning the  proposed  sale  of  Hawk  antiair- 
craft missiles  to  Jordan  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
256) ;  to  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1741.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  of  a  violation 
of  the  Antldeflciency  Act  by  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  [31  US.C.  6651;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1742.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  flBcal  year  1977 
budget  request,  pursuant  to  section  27 (k) 
(1)  of  PubUc  Law  02-^73;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1743.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  coet  of  various  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1744.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Coimcil  on  petroleum 
storage  for  national  security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1745.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  US.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering fi.scal  year  1975  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  by  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.8.C.  514(d)  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1746.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  projjosed  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Swinomish  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  docket  No.  233  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  pursuant  to  87  Stat. 
466;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1747.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Samlsh  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  docket  No.  261  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  pursuant  to  87  Stat. 
466:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1748.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  21  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  (41  Stat.  445).  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  241);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1749.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  peimlt  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  antiques  and  quality  hand- 
made reproductions  of  the  colonial  period  at 
the  Swan  Tavern,  Colonial  National  Histori- 
cal Pari:,  Yorktown,  Va.,  for  a  term  ending 
December  31,  1980.  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271 
and  70  Stat.  643;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1760.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Council  on  EUstorlc  Preservation,  transmit- 
ting the  comments  of  the  advisory  council 
on  present  uses  and  future  plans  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  affecting  historical 
and  archeologlcal  resources  at  Hunter  Lig- 
gett Military  Reservation,  Calif.,  and  prob- 
lems facing  the  Army  nationwide  in  preserv- 
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Ing  properties  which  are  not  essez  tlal  to  Its 
primary  mission,  pursuant  to  atctlon  202 
(b)  of  Public  Law  89-665  (16U.8.C  470](b)l: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ai^d  Insular 
Affairs. 

1761.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrmafc,  Federal 
Communications  ComnUsHion.  tran.smltting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  t-o  amend  the 
Conununicatlons  Act  of  1934,  as]  amended, 
with  respect  to  penalties  and  fiprfeltures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1752.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrmaki,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  b  copy  of 
the  National  Power  Survey  'EnergylConserva- 
tion  Task  Force  Report":  to  the  ^ommlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1763.  A  letter  from  the  AsslstanJ  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relatlcms,  trans- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  Statas  Code,  to 
define  and  discourage  certain  crldiinal  con- 
duct by  U.S.  nationals  and  certain  fc»«lgn 
nationals  In  Antarctica;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I 

1764.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  tinder  Sec- 
retary of  AgrlcvUture,  transmitting]  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  306  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  relieve  rtstrictlona 
on  the  importation  of  certain  me^t;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Agriculture. 

1756.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  fourth  quarter  of  flscat  year  1976 
on  grants  approved  by  his  Office  jwhich  are 
financed  wholly  with  Federal  fund4  and  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirements  jof  section 
1120(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  [42  U.8.C. 
1320(b)  ];  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 
Received  From  the  Comptrolleb  GENEaAi. 

1756.  A  letter  from  the  Comptriuer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  tne  General 
Accounting  Office  during  Augxist  1975,  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  the  Legislajtive  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Coromittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1757.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  CkmptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire'B 
performance  and  difficulty  tn  fore^istlng  the 
outlook  for  wheat  and  com  sunpUes,  de- 
mands, and  prices;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Agriculture. 

1758.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  effectiveness  of  tha  financial 
disclosure  system  for  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  employees  needs  improvement; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oavernment 
Operations.  Public  Works  and  Tfai^porta- 
tion,  and  the  Judiciary. 


ing,  and  improving  essential  railroad  road- 
beds and  facilities;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-485).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PtJB- 
LIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  i  eports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  (he  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tlie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  of  c  inference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  1247  (Rept.  No.  94- 
483).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  5360, 
Increase  benefits  provided  to  American  civil 
ian  Internees  In  Southeast  Asia   i  Rept.  No. 
94—184).  Referred  to  the  Conamit^ee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Conmiittee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8672 
improve  the  reliability,  safety,  aid  energy 
efficiency  of  railroad  transportatiau.  and  to 
reduce  unemployment  by  providi  ng  funds 
for  work  in  repairing,  restoring,  r«  liabilltat 


Interstate 
A  bUl  to 


Union. 
Interstate 
A  bill  to 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  xxn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  9600.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  tn  the  message  of 
the  President  of  July  26,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94- 
226),  transmitted,  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Del- 
LT7MS,  Mr.  Harbis,  Mrs.  Holt,  Ms. 
Mink,    Mr.    Talcott,    and    Mr.   Bob 

H.R.  9601.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  cer- 
tain service  of  females  sworn  in  as  members 
of  telephone  operating  units.  Signal  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  9602.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  burden  of  reporting  require- 
ments of  Federal  regulatory  programs  on 
independent  business  establishments,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Keys,  Mr.  Dicos,  Mr.  Rtrsso,  Mr. 
RcEGLE,  Mr.  SANmn,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Chari.es  H. 
Wilson  of  California.  Mr.  D'AMOtrRs, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Llotd 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Btron,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  WiBTH,  Mr.  Abonob,  Mr. 
Krebs,  Mr.  MiLFOBD,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  BLOtnN,  and  Mr.  McCol- 

LISTER)  : 

H.R.  9603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  full 
congressional  review  of  each  Federal  program 
once  every  2  years  under  zero-based  budget- 
ing procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
HJl.  9604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  in 
the  performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJl.  9605.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  9606.  A  bill  to  allow  regulated  invest- 
ment companies  capital  loss  carryovers  for 
a  period  of  8  years;   to  the  Committee  ou 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Duncan   of  Tennessee,  Mr.   Mikva, 
Mr.     Steicer     of     Wisconsin,     Mr. 
Baoillo.    Mr.    Eii.berg,    Mr.    Erlen- 
BOBN.   Mr.   Fbases,   Mr.   Hannafobo, 
Mr.    Hastings,    Mr.    Hinshaw,    Mr. 
Hortok,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kocb,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    McEwEN,    Mrs.    Mxtneb,    Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Mubphy  of  New  Tork,  Mr. 
PBrrcB.«D,  and  Mr.  Whitehubst)  : 
H.R.  9607.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care  services  within  the 
medicare  program,  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  community  long-tei-m  care  centers 
and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as  part  of 
a  new  administrative  structure  for  the  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  long-term  care  serv- 
ices, to  provide  a  significant  role  for  persons 
eligible  for  long-term  care  beiieflta  in  the 


administration  of  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DE  LUGO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Pbitcharo,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McPall,  Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia,    Mr.     RiNALDO,     Mr.     BUBKE     of 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr. 
Tbeen,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs. 
Schboedeb,  Mr.  Habbis,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California) : 

HJl.  9608.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitution  for  the  Virgin 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  9809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  in,  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  Jl.  9610.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the  na- 
tional attack  on  arthritis  and  related  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  and  for  arthritis  training 
and  demonstration  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  9611.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intenml 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  Income  tax 
incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling waste  paper;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Ways  and  Means. 

■RR.  9612.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  an 
adverse  decision  Is  made  on  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  the  claimant  sbaU  have  the 
right  to  reconsider,  including  an  informal 
conference  and  a  statement  of  the  case,  prior 
to  hearing;  to  impose  time  limits  and  make 
other  improvements  In  the  procedures  for 
determining  such  claims;  and  to  regularize 
the  appointment  of  administrative  law 
judges  hearing  such  claims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  9614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

HJl.  9615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  authorizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  9616.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  a 
yearly  clothing  allowance  of  IISO  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  blindness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 

HJl.  9617.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Alva,  Okla.,  for  airport  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

HJl.  9618.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  all  persons  other 
than  Individuals  or  certain  political  party 
organizations,  from  making  any  contribu- 
tions to  a  candidate  for  Federal  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  9619.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
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as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  In  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  9620.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum loan  amounts  for  the  p\uvhas«  of  mo- 
bile homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Oittn- 
ger.    Ms.    Abzug,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 
Mann.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford) : 
H.R.  9621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  establish  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  a  new  direct  low-inter- 
est loan  program  to  assist  homeowners  and 
builders  in  purchasing  and  Installing  aolar 
heating  (or  combined  solar  beating  and  cool- 
ing)   equipment;   jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Small  Business,  and  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  GUYER: 
H.R.  9622.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  Income;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  proce- 
dures be  established  for  the  expedited  re- 
placement of  undelivered  benefit  checks,  to 
require  the  decisions  on  benefit  claims  be 
made  within  specified  periods  and  to  require 
that  payment  of  benefits  on  approved  claims 
begin  promptly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  9624.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  contributions 
by  individuals  of  various  ethnic  backgrounds 
who  contributed  to  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fob- 
sythe,   Mr.    DoMiNicK   V.    Daniels, 
Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski,  Mr.   Howard,   Mr.   Maguibe, 
Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, Mr.  RiNALoo,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  Thompson)  : 
H.R.  9625.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  lands  at  the 
Naval   Air  Station,  Lakehurst.  NJ.,  to  the 
Airship  A.ssoclatlon  as  a  site  for  an  airship 
museum;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski.  Mr.    Howard,   Mr.   Maguibe, 
Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  Thompson)  : 
H.R.  9626.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  lands  at  the 
Naval   Air   Station.   Lakehurst,   N.J.,   to   the 
Airship  Association  as  a  site  for  an  airship 
museum;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice.?. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Railsback)  : 

H.R.  9627.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Real  Estate 

Settlement  Procedures  Act  of   1974;    to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hou.s- 

ing. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  9628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  postpone  for  3 
months  the  application  of  certain  Federal 
standards  governing  the  provl.slon  of  child 
day  care  services  under  the  new  social  serv- 
ices program;  to  the  Committee  on  Wnys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON: 
H.R.  9629.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nue assistance  to  local  governments  by  ex- 
tending Federal  revenue  sharing  for  local 


governmental  units  for  6^4  additional 
years,  with  specific  concentration  of  assist- 
ance to  cities  of  500,000  population  or  more, 
and  for  other  piirpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   MACDONALD   of   Massachu- 
setts   (for   himself.   Mr.   Frst,   Mr. 
Mubphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cabnet, 
Mr.  Bybon,  Mr.  Wibth,  Mr.  Bbod- 
heao,  and  Mr.  Madigan  )  : 
HJl.   9630.   A   blU  to  extend   the  educa- 
tional  broadcasting  facilities  program  and 
to    provide    authority    for    the    support   of 
demonstrations  in  telecommunications  tech- 
nologies   for    the    distribution    of    health, 
education,   and   social   service   Information, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MICBKL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MooRE) : 
H.R.    9631.    A    bill    to    reform    the    Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  Improving  and  mak- 
ing more  realistic  various  provisions  relating 
to  eligibility  for  food  stamps  and  adminis- 
trative  responsibUlty   for   the   food   stamp 
program,   and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  9632.  A  blU  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $4,800  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to   further   increases   under   the   automatic 
adjustment   provisions)    Is   permitted    each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beabo  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.     Kazen,    Mr. 
Lacomabsino,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Robin- 
son,   Mr.    ROYBAL,   Mrs.    Sceboeder, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) : 
H.R.  9633.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
no  veteran  may  be  denied  care  or  treatment 
under  the  CHAMPUS  program  for  any  serv- 
ice-connected dlsabUlty  solely  because  care 
or  treatment  for  such  disability  is  available  at 
V^eterans'  Administration  medical  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Hepneb,  Mr.  Preyxb, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California,    Mr. 
Beabd   of  Rhode   Island,   Mr.   Dodd, 
Mr.    Bbooheao,    Mr.    Oberstab,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Pep- 
PEB,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Long    of 
Maryland,    Mr.    Mitchell    of    New 
York,   Mr.  de  Lugo,   Ms.   Keys,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.   Moobhead   of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
O'Haba,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Harris)  : 
H.R.  9634.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend and  the  program  of  assistance  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems;  to  the  Com- 
n-ittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    NIX    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
MiTCHELi,  of  Maryland ) : 
H.R.  9635.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the   robbery   or   attempted   robbery   of    any 
controlled    substance    from    any    pharmacy; 
t!)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
HJl.  9636.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  relating  to  special  economic  devel- 
opment and  adjustment  assistance;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Ti'anspoita- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  9637.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  last 
Friday  In  August  begin  the  period  during 
which  telecasting  of  profe.ssional  football 
games  may  not  confilct  with  interscholastic 
and  Intercollegiate  football  games;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RICHMOND   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Helstoski,  Mr.  Mu.ford,  Mr.  Downey 

of    New    York,    Mr.    Scueuer.    Mr. 

Thompson,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  de  Lutio, 

Mr.  FLOBio,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Teniie.s- 

sce    Mr.    Hastinos,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 

Ketchum,  Ms.   Mink,   Mr.   Oilman, 

Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Rose, 

Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  LeFalce, 

Mr.  FuQUA,  and  Ms.  Collins  of  Dli- 

nois) : 

HJl.  9638.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 

volunteer  flrefightlng  or  rescue  organizations 

from  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline. 

dleeel   fuel,  and  certain  other   articles  and 

services;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ottingeb,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Gude,  Ms. 
LxoYD  of  Tennesse%  Mr.  Anobews  of 
Nort^    Dakota,    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr. 
HicKs,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.   Jenrette, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.   Bedell,   Mr.   Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Kindness.  Ms. 
Meyneb,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
OaroUiia) : 
HJl.  9639.   A   biU  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Codft  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer  flrefightlng  or  rescue  organizations 
from   the  Federal  excise  taxes  on   gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  articles  and 
services;    to  the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ml-.  ROBERTS: 
HJl.  9640.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  provide  that,  imder  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  entire  area  of  a  State 
will  be  redesignated  as  a  single  professional 
standards  review  organization  ai-ea;  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  9641.  A  bUl   to  provide  Federal  loan 
guarantee  for  certain  common  carriers  of 
express;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tran^xMliatlon. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
Hja.  9642.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rallroiid 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  any 
railroad  employee  may  retire  on  full  annuity 
at  age  55  with  30  years'  service,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  full  spouses  annuities  at 
age  65  (or  reduced  spouse's  annuities  at  age 
52) ;  to  the  Committee  oti  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
HJl.  9643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity  Act   to  expedite  Federal   payments   to 
States  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  medicaid,  and  social  serv- 
ices programs  (and  under  the  other  Federal - 
State  public  assistance  programs  where  those 
programs  are  in  effect),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mcius. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H  R.  9644.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines and  passenger  motor  vehicles  by  officci-.s 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Governmsnt, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Government  Operations. 

HJl.  9643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encouriige  tlie  contlnuatiu:i 
of  family  farms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  find  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Chables  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Mubtha,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  En.BERG,  Mr.  Rinaloo.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.   Jones  of   North   Carolina,   and 
Mr.  Whitehubsx)  : 
H.R.  9646.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  Include  products  pro- 
duced from  coal  gasification  and  coal  lique- 
faction which  may  be  used  as  fuels  under 
title  m  in  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  giislficatlon  and  coal  llquefac- 
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tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Bankin|,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

By  Mrs.  8PELLMAN   (for  llerselX,  Ms. 
ABZva,  Mr.  Beoell,  Mr.  Oontk,  Mr. 
DowNBT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edward3 
of  California,  Mr.  En,BER<),  Mr.  Har- 
RiNOTON,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.   Long  of  Mar  rl and,   Mr. 
Mazzoli,  and  Mr.  MrrcHEi  l  of  Mary- 
land) : 
H.R.  9647.   A   bUl   to   amend  an  A   improve 
the  War  Powers  Resolution;  to  th  i  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  TREEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  1  ir.  Moobe, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mrs.  Holt,  tir.  Steel- 
man,  Mr.  Archeb,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Georgia,  I  Ir.  Grass- 
let,  and  Mr.  Symms)  :  

H.R.  9648.  A  bUl  to  amend  ti;le  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  postjoae  for  6 
months  the  application  of  certa  n  Federal 
standards  governing  the  provlslo  i  of  child 
day  care  services  under  the  new  soc  lal  services 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  9649.  A  bUl  to  reauthorize  i  nd  modify 
McKay  Dam.  Umatilla  project,  Ore] ;.,  for  mul- 
tiple functions  and  for  other  pirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  9660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tl;  e  rehabili- 
tation and  compensation  of  victim  s  of  trans- 
portation accidents  involving  m>tor  vehi- 
cles by  establishing  national  staidards  for 
State  no-fault  benefits  plans,  anC  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSC  N  of  Cali- 
fornia : 
H.R.  9651.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  11  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  earn- 
ings limitation,  to  provide  beneQIs  for  hus- 
bands, widowers,  and  fathers  on  the  same 
basis  as  wives,  widows,  and  mother  ?,  to  elimi- 
nate the  5-month  waiting  perioi  for  dis- 
ability benefits,  to  provide  for  ths  payment 
of  benefits  to  an  individual  through  the 
month  of  his  or  her  death,  to  ]  irovlde  an 
optional  exemption  from  coverai  ;e  for  In- 
dividuals 65  years  of  age  and  ov  »r,  and  to 
provide  that  a  beneficiary's  marri  age  or  re- 
marriage will  not  affect  his  or  her  benefits; 
and  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  such  act  to  au- 
thorize direct  payments  to  phys  clans  and 
other  providers  at  their  option  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M(  ans. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Brod- 
beao,   Ms.   Spellman,   Mr    Tbongas, 
Mr.  Rees,  Ms.  Collins  of  I  llnois,  Sir. 
Won   Pat.  Mr.   Mojtett,  Mr.   Dodd, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Mitchei  l  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Bttrke  of  Masi  lachusetts, 
Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Wolff.  VIr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.   Carney.   Mr.   Pattisgn   of  New 
York.   Mr.   Delanet,   Ms.   Bctike  of 
California.  Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  Digos,  and 
Mr.  Fraser)  : 
HR.  9652.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  TV.  XI, 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
crease the  Federal   matching  rati  i  for  pur- 
poses of  reimbursement  to  States  under  the 
programs    of    aid    to    needy    fam  Uies    with 
children  and  medical  assistance;   )olntly.  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  \  eans,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerct . 

By  Ms.  ABZITO  (for  ht  rself ,  Mr 
PmLLiP  Burton,  Mr.  R«  iDIno,  Mr. 
Helstoski,      Mr.       Ober,':  tar,      Mr. 

SCHEUER,     Mr.     SOLAR7.     M  '.     ROYBAL, 

Mr.  CoNYEKS,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Ms.  Chisholm.  Mi  .  Rooney. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  Yori .  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Baozllo,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Hah- 
KiNCTON,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mi,  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Addaebo,  Mr.  Zef- 
■RE'rri,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr. 
McHttqh)  : 


H.R.  9653.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  IV,  XI, 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  matching  rate  for  pur- 
poses of  reimbiu^ement  to  States  under  the 
programs  of  aid  to  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren and  medical  assistance;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committes  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  AMBRO: 

H.R.  9654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fetleral 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  e.stablish 
certain  limitations  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  regxilate  vitamins  and  minerals 
under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.ANNXJNZIO: 

HJl.  9666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ovm  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  separate  of- 
fense and  consecutive  sentencing  iu  fenloule.s 
Involving  the  use  of  a  fireai-m;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Maottibe,     Mr.     MtNKTA,     and     Mr. 

WEAVES)  : 

H.R.  9666.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  economic 
adjustment  of  conununities,  Industries,  and 
workers  who  may  be  substantially  and  seri- 
ously affected  by  reductions  in  defen.se  con- 
tracts and  facilities  which  are  undertaken 
to  reallne  defense  expenditures  with  changed 
national  security  requirements  and  to  pre- 
vent the  ensuing  dislocations  from  contrib- 
uting to  or  exacerbating  recessionary  effects 
on  the  aforementioned  groups;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing,  Armed  Services,  Education  and 
Labor,  Oovermnent  Operations,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Me.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Pressleb,  Mr.  Cornell, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Ms. 
Heckles  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Zef- 
nixm,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Benitez,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr, 
Koch.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 

8KI,     Mr.     PBITCHABD,     Mr.     MOORHEAD 

of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Melcher)  : 
H.R.  9667.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  and  to  provide  for  the 
Improvement  of  museum  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  9658.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  for  purposes  of  requiring 
that  meat  Inspected  and  approved  under  such 
act  be  producted  only  from  livestock  slaugh- 
tered in  accordance  with  humane  methods; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   CLAY    (for   him.sell   and  Mr 

MCCOLI.ISTEH)  : 

H.R.  9659.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civil- 
ian and  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citizens, 
m  the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper  polit- 
ical solicitations,  and  for  other  purpose.s;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Oflice  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    UK    LUGO    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BowEN,  Mr.  ObEESTAR.  Mr.  ST.UiK,  Mr. 

Brown  of  California,  Ms.  Abzitg.  and 

Mr.  Zefebfttt  »  : 

H.R.  9660.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 

Ushmeut  of  a   constitution  for  the  Virgin 

Islands:    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  EDGAR: 
HR  9661.    A    bUl    lo    ;.niead    the    Federal 
Hazardoiiji    Substances    Act.    and    for    other 
purposes;    to    liie   Comn!ii.tee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PlIKIAN'  li'.r  himsHl.  Mr. 
.\i'OTii  ,    Mr     Hr.i  .^KisKi.    Mr.    RiKij*':, 


Mr.  Symtncton,  Mr.  MooRffFAO  of 
California,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Jenbette.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Rooney,  Mr 
Scheuer,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Zef- 

EBETTI.    Mr.    ElLBERG.    Mr.    Brodhead. 

Mr.  Whalkn.  Mr.  H-M-tnavord,  and 
Mr.  Drinan  I  : 
H.R  9662.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Pi-evention  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  al- 
ternative edticatlonal  and  security  plans  to 
reduce  dpliquency  and  crime  in  and  against 
the  pi'.blic  schools  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  9663,  A  bill  to  permit  either  House  of 
Congress   to    disapprove    certain    rules    pro- 
po.sed  by  executive  agencies;   jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciarv,  and  Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Gorman, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tenne.s.see.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton.    Mr.     Hayes  of    Indiana,    Mr 
Hechlf.r     of     West     Virginia,     Mr 
KE-rcHUM,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.    Levitas,    i,Ji.    McCloskey,    Mr. 
Mathis,  Mrs.  Metmer,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.   Neal,   Mr.   Ottinger.  Mr.   Rees. 
Mr.  Santint,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.    Stark.    Mr.    Walsh,    and    Mr 
Weaver)  : 
H.R.  9664.  A  bill  to  reqiUre  that  Govern- 
ment forms  be  discontinued  or  revised  every 
5  year.s  and  that  new  or  revised  forms  shall 
be  u.spd  only  when  necessary;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Wolfi',  Mr.  Yates,  and 
Mr.  Yatbon)  : 
H.R.  9665.  A  bUl  to  require  that  Govern- 
ment forms  be  discontinued  or  revised  every 
5  years  and  that  new  or  revised  forms  shall 
be  used  only  when  necessary;  to  the  Com- 
mit, ee  on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself. 
Ms.   Abzug.  Mr.  Badili.o.  Mr.  Brod- 
head, Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Ms. 
Collins   of   Illinois,    Mr.    Dellums, 
.     Mr.  Edw.abds  of  California,  Mr.  Ford 
of   Tennessee,   Mr.   Hannaford.   Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Krebs.  Mr.  McHircH. 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
AIoakley,  Mr,  Moorhead  of  Peimsyl- 
vanla,  Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
Mr.    RoYBAL,    Mr.    Stark,    and    Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  9666.  A  bill  to  establish  Judicial  prac- 
tices and  procedures  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties  Involved  in  the  dlsclos- 
tire  of  records  of  private  communications. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  (for  hini-self,  Mi 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Digos.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mi- 
Ryan.  Mi-s.  Meynek,  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
oi  California,  and  Mr.  Esciit: 
H.R.  f»6iJ7.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  use  i.i 
certain  fund.s  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural. 
and    artistic   activities   between    Japun    and 
the  United  States,  and  for  o*her  purpo.ses;  tu 
the  Committee  on  luternationai  Reluiions. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennes-see: 
HJl.  9668.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  thai  States 
having  agreements  entered  Into  thereunder 
will  continue  to  make  social  security  pav- 
ment«    and    reports   on    a   calendar-quai-ter 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MANN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley. Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Gbadison.  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Jenbette,  Mr.   Jones  of  North 
Carolina,    Mr.    Kindness,    Mr.    Mc- 
Ci.o.sKiY,  Mr.  Mabttn.  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.    Seieert.ing,    Mr.    Spfnce.    Mr 
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Whttehubst,  and  Mr.  Chables  Wil- 
son of  Texas) : 
H.R.  9669.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER   (for  hhnself,  Mr. 
Badillo,   Mr.   Cobman,   Mr.   Fbaseb, 
Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  Hannafobo,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Treen,  and 
Mr.  Whttehubst)  : 
H.R.  9670.  A  bill  to  provide  for  daylight 
savings  time  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  February  and  ending  on 
the  first  Sunday  In  November  of  each  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Mb. 

AazttG,    Mr.    Hannaford,    and    Mr. 

Hughes)  : 

H.R.  9671.  A  blU  to  requh-e  that  buUdinga 

financed  with  Federal  funds  utUlze  the  best 

practicable  measures  for  the  conservation  of 

energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  systemB; 

to   the   Committee    on   Public   Works   and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  9672.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Commltteea 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
HR.  9673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  provide 
the  highest  possible  prices  in  foreign  markets 
for  American  agricultural  producers  and  to 
provide  price  and  supply  stability  in  domestic 
markets;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fraseb,  Mr.  Habbington,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kbebs,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  LrrroN,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr. 
Ntx,  Mr.  SoLABZ,  Ms.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Zefebetti)  : 
H.R.  9674.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  aerosol  com- 
modities   to    disclose    certain    Information 
with  respect  to  the  propellants  contained  In 
such  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Andbews  of 
North   Dakota,       Mr.   Badillo,   Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Bbodheao,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    CoNYEBs,    Mr.    D'Amoubs,    Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Edgab,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr.  Foho 
of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  9675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  aerosol 
commodities  to  disclose  certain  information 
with  respect  to  the  propellants  contained  in 
such  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  9676.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THONE : 
H.R.  9677.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Executive 
S.Uary  Cost-of-Llving  Adjustment  Act,  en- 
acted August  9.  1975;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  HYDE: 
H.J,  Res.  657.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  Operations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    RUSSO: 
H.J.  Res.   658.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.   Con.   Res.   397.   Concurrent   resolution 
p.vpresslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal    Government    should    use    recycled 


paper  products  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  House 
Administration,  and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amoubs)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   398.   Concurrent   resolution 
with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  Its  people;   to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.   Con.   Res.   399.   Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  District  of  Columbia  Rental 
Accommodations  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  718.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
furnish  certain  documents  to  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.    

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roush) : 
H.  Res.  719.  Resolution  disapproving  of  ef- 
forts to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
ByMr.  ROE: 
H.  Res.  720.  Resolution  disapproving  of  ef- 
forts to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

260.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  health  benefit  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

261.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Cole- 
man National  Fish  Hatchery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

262.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 

H.R.  9678.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lorenzo  Lucardl  and  their  children, 
Paolo  and  Paola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.R.  9679.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lorenzo  Lucardl  and  their  children, 
Paolo  and  Paola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

221.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  relative  to  voter  registra- 
tion; to  the  Commlitee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

222.  Also,  petition  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars.  Dallas.  Tex.,  relative  to  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

223.  Also,  petition  of  the  MUitary  Order  of 
the  World  Wars,  Dallas,  Tex.,  relative  to  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Turkey;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

224.  Also,  petition  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  Florida.  Tallahassee.  Fla..  relative  to  main- 
taining the  economic  embargo  and  diplo- 
matic nonrecognition  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

225.  Aiso,  petition  of  Dorothy  L.  Pettlnger. 
-Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to  U.S. 
involvement   In  the  United  Nations;   to  the 


Committee  on  International  Relations. 

226.  Also,  petition  of  Cloyd  V.  Smith,  Syla- 
cauga,  Ala.,  and  others,  relative  to  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

227.  Also,  petition  of  Henrietta  M. 
Schtimm,  Brick  Town,  N.J.,  relative  to  the 
United  SUtes  Railway  Association's  Final 
System  Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

228.  Also,  petition  of  Oklahoma  Highway 
Users  Conference,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  rela- 
tive to  fuel  economy  and  domestic  petroleum 
production;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

229.  Also,  petition  of  Nguyen  Van  81  and 
other  Vietnamese  refugees,  Indlantown  Gap, 
Pa.,  relative  to  their  resettlement  as  a  group 
In  a  new  village  at  Panama  City,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

230.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  L.  Reynolds, 
and  others,  Louisville,  Ky.,  relative  to  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

231.  Also,  petition  of  Oklahoma  Highway 
Users  Conference,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  highway  xise  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXin,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  7014 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
Page  365,  Insert  after  Une  18  the  following 
new  title  IX: 

TITLE        IX— ENERGY        CONSERVA-nON 
THROUGH  PROHIBITION  OF  UNNECES- 
SARY TRANSPORTATION 
Sec.  1.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  more  energy 
conservation,  no  vehicle  using  gasoline  or 
diesel   fuel   may   be  used   to   transport  any 
public  school  student  to  a  school   farther 
than  the  public  school  which  is  closest  to 
his  home  offering  educational  courses  for  the 
grade  level  and  course  of  study  of  the  stu- 
dent and  which  Is  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  school  attendance  district  wherein  the 
student  resides. 

(2)  Any  person  who  violates  section  l(a» 
of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $5,000,  for  each  violation 
of  such  section. 

(3)  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  per- 
son— 

(A)  who  Is  a  parent  using  gasoline  or 
diesel  fuel  to  transport  his  child  to  a  public 
school;  or 

(B)  who  Is  using  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel 
for  the  transportation  of  any  public  school 
student  to  any  school  for  the  purpose  of 
participation  In  athletic,  educational,  social, 
or  other  extracurricular  activities  approved 
by  the  local  educational  authorities  In  charge 
of  the  public  school  such  student  attends. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  person  may  sell  gasoline 
or  diesel  fuel  for  a  vehicle  which  the  seller 
of  such  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  knows  or  has 
reason  to  know  will  use  such  gasoline  or 
diesel  fuel  in  violation  of  secticn  1(a)  of 
this  title. 

(b)  Any  person  who  the  Adml!ii.'?tr.Y'or  cf 
the  Federal  Energy  Admlnlstrrtion  deter- 
mines violates  Section  1(a)  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  entitled  for  the  six -month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  such  determination 
to  any  allocation  of  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel 
under  any  Federal  law  which  provides  for  the 
allocation  of  gasoline  or  diesel  fxiel. 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 

On  page  365.  after  line  18,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

extt.vsio.n    of    data    gathering    avthority 
Sec  802.  Section  11(g)(2)    of  the  Energy 

Supply  E.id  Environmental  Coordination  Act 

of  1974  is  amended  by  revising  the  date  'June 

SO,  1D75"  to  read  "June  30,  1980.". 
ByMr.  MOFFETT: 
Pa^e   315.   line   22,  strike  out   "Such  tar- 
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gets"  mnd  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
for  Buch  types  (other  than  th» 
furnaces  and  central  air  conditio]  lers) 

Page  315.  Une  24.  and  on  lini 
316.  Insert  "(other  than  furnaces 
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The  targets     air  conditioners) "  after  "types", 
targets  for         Pag©  316,  Une  1,  strike  out  "1974"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "1972". 
1  of  page         Page  316,  Une  1.  Insert  after  the  period 
and  central     the  following:  The  targets  for  furnaces  and 


central  air  conditioners  shall  be  designed  to 
achieve  the  maximum  energy  efllclency  which 
It  Is  economlcaUy  and  technologically  feas- 
ible to  attain  for  furnaces  and  for  central 
air  conditioners  sold  la  1980. 


{Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  September  11, 1975) 


11.,  on  the 

was  called 

a  Sen- 

ttampshire. 


Edward 
follonin^r 


PHATER 

The  Cliaplaln.  the  Revereiid 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD..  offered  tli( 
prayer: 

O  CJod  of  the  reverent  n^oment  of 
prayer  and  God  of  the  workli «  day.  In- 
vest us  vith  a  sense  of  Thy 
presence  that  we  may  be  histtmnents  of 
Thy  purpose  for  mankind.  With  clean 
hands,  pure  hearts,  and  undim^ished  de- 
votion to  Thee  may  we  set  forward  Thy 
kingdom  on  Earth.  May  we  kaav,  no  glorj' 
but  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  render- 
ing our  utmost  service  untatnished  by 
lesser  motives.  Hold  us  fast  to 
mand  to  love  the  Lord  with 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  ^ur  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves. 

We   pray   in   the   Redeemer 
Amen. 


Thy  com- 
our  whole 


name. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTIN(i 
DENT  PRO  TEMPOI£ 


pro 


mt  w«E. 


The  clerk 
to  the 
tempore 


17,  1975 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  please  read  a  communication 
Senate  from  the  President 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legl<5lative  clerk  read  th^  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate 
President  pro 
Wai^tiinpion.  D.C.,  Septembei 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from 
on    official    duties.    I    appoint 
Cotton,   a   Senator  from  the   St4t« 
Rampehire,   to  perform   the   dufles 
Ctifitr  during  my  absence. 

jAiffES  O.  EastIand 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  COTTON  thereupon  tool :  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempor  ?. 


the  Senate 
Noaitis 
of  New 
of  the 


Hon 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi^en 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
IS.  1975.  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Witliout  objection,  it  is 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi<  lent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  r  )mmittees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  quring  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  ify  ordered. 


PRESI- 


it,  I  ask 
.  oumal  erf 
i  September 


as 


pro  tem- 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busine.ss. 

•nie  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretarj''s  desk  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— NATIONAL 
OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

"ITie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
siune  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


A   NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
too  often  ignored  tJiat  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  tiigh-priced  energy.  It  is  too  often 
Ignored  that  tiie  Senate  has  made  dg- 
nificant  progress  in  passing  an  energy 
program — a  program  designed  to  reduce 
sharply  this  Nation's  dependence  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  a  program  de- 
signed as  well  to  .stimulate  domestic  pro- 
duction and  to  shift  to  other  sources  as 
alternatives  to  petioleum — and  to  do  £o 
without  increasing  prices  substantially. 
In  fact,  a  key  component  of  this  program 
is  to  maintain  energy  price  stablUty 
through  the  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Allocation  Act.  It  Is  rationing  by 
price  that  is  unT^lse.  That  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate.  What  we  have 
sought,  instead,  througii  a  series  of  spe- 
cific conservation  and  production  propos- 
als is  to  change  the  pattern  of  energy 
use  In  this  Nation  on  the  ba.sis  of  equity 


aiid  faliness— without  damaging  efforts 
to  restore  the  economy — a  prospect  that 
would  become  a  certainty  with  price  de- 
control. 

On  April  18,  I  wTote  the  President, 
calling  his  attention  to  these  Senate  ef- 
forts and  to  the  fact  that  substantial 
progress  was  being  made  with  re^ject  to 
formulating  a  national  energy  poUcy.  To 
that  end,  every  available  resource  of  the 
Senate  has  been  devoted  in  an  effort  to 
shape  and  pass  those  programs  deemed 
essential  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  petroleum,  while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  domestic  sup- 
plies and  shifting  to  alternative  sources. 
With  regard  to  these  efforts,  moreover, 
the  Senate  has  worked  in  coc^jeratlon 
with  the  administration.  It  did  so  last 
April;  It  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since. 

The  fruits  of  these  efforts  are  now  be- 
ing borne.  The  bills  have  been  passed. 
The  comprehensive  program  is  taking 
shape.  There  Is  indeed  an  effective  alter- 
native to  high-priced  energy.  That  alter- 
native, together  with  a  status  report  on 
the  major  energy  bills  considered  to  date 
by  the  Senate,  was  the  subject  of  an  arti- 
cle in  this  we^'s  editicm  of  "The  Major- 
ity Report,"  WTitten  in  response  to  the 
Pi-esidential  veto  of  the  Emergency  Al- 
location Act  extension. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  excerpts 
fiom  tliat  report  together  with  the  Status 
Report  on  Energy  Legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  along  with  my  letter  of 
April  18  to  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Cougrebslonal  Democrats. 

The  Majority  Report,  Sept.  IB,  1976) 

More  Veto  Hardball — But  Who's  Winnini;? 

Events  last  week  in  Congress  dramatize  a 
fact  that  often  gets  lost  in  dally  press  re- 
ports: Congressional  Democrats  are  building 
a  record  of  effective  opposition  to  key  ele- 
ments of  President  Ford's  domestic  policies. 
The  November  "74  mandate  is  not  being 
squandered. 

Two  out  of  the  liv^t  three  Ford  vetoes 
(health  and  education)  have  been  overridden 
by  large  margins.  And  89',  of  the  Senate 
Democrats  voted  to  override  Ford's  veto  of 
the  extension  of  price  controls  on  "old"  oil. 
compared  to  IS'f.  of  the  Republicans. 

Alter  only  13  months  in  office.  Presidenf 
Ford  already  has  had  more  vrtoes.  overridilen 
than  any  other  Republican  President  in  the 
20th  centiu-y.  (See  box  below.) 

The  popular  notion  that  Ford  has  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  on  the  run 
simply  does  not  square  with  the  facts. 

Energy  shotcdotrn 

President  Ford's  victory  on  the  Issue  of  e.K- 
tendlng  oil  price  controls  for  six  months  must 
be  evaluated  with  these  factors  in  mind: 

Minority  rule  through  Presidential  vetoes, 
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not  affirmative  legislation,  has  produced  basic 
elements  of  the  energy  policy — import  tariffs 
and  decontrol — that  mo6t  observers  judged 
to  be  disastrous  to  economic  recovery  when 
President  Ford  initially  proposed  them  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  last  January. 

The  OPEC  nations  meet  In  two  weeks  to 
decide  the  size  of  oil  price  increases.  When 
coupled  with  decontrol  of  U.S.  oU,  OPEC's  de- 
cision (predicted  to  be  in  the  range  of  $1.60 
per  barrel)  wUl  open  the  door  to  increasing 
the  price  of  $5.25  per  barrel  for  previously 
controUed  domestic  oil  to  about  $16  per 
barrel.  The  costs  of  gasoline,  heating  oU,  jet 
fuel,  and  all  energy-related  products  must 
necessarUy  rise  sharply. 

Moreover,  total  decontrol  means  that  the 
U.S.  reUnquishes  to  OPEC  the  power  to  set 
oil  prices  in  the  American  market. 

Congress  has  returned  from  its  summer  re- 
cess firnUy  convinced  that  people  are  unwill- 
ing to  tolerate  any  substantial  Increase  In 
energy  prices.  The  public  outcry  that  wiU  ac- 
company higher  energy  prices  will  far  ex- 
ceed anything  that  has  occurred  to  date.  New 
public  opinion  data  from  several  private 
sources  solidly  supports  this  conclusion. 

There  is  growing  sentiment  in  Congress  not 
to  write  the  details  of  President  Ford's  energy 
program,  unless  the  President  is  willing  to 
come  forward  with  a  sensible  compromise 
thait  does  not  destroy  the  economic  recovery 
now  barely  underway.  This  simply  means  giv- 
ing Ford  authority  to  set  whatever  price 
levels  he  believes  are  proper,  along  with  the 
clear  responslbUity  for  the  economic  impact 
of  those  price  levels. 

(Despite  much  talk  of  Presidential  com- 
promises, the  White  House  offered  nothing 
In  the  past  six  weeks  that  Congress  had  not 
already  rejected  prior  to  the  August  recess.) 
In  light  of  these  factors,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  question  the  quality  and  duration  of 
Ford's  "victory"  on  the  veto  override.  The 
present  situation  contains  grave  political  and 
economic  dangers  for  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion in  both  the  short  and  long  term. 

The  roots  of  this  situation  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  ideological  palace  guard  that 
now  Insulates  Ford  and  that  has  effectively 
scuttled  any  mearUngful  process  of  dialogue 
and  accommodation  with  Congressional  Dem- 
ocrats. 

NEW  PALACE  GUARD  CONTROLS  FORD 
ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES 

Despite  a  public  relations  blitz  about  Ford's 
desire  to  compromise,  the  White  House  has 
never  moderated  its  insistence  on  using  high- 
er prices  as  the  principal  weapon  in  achieving 
energy  Independence.  This  basic  difference 
between  Ford  and  Congress  Is  as  unresolved 
today  as  it  was  six  months  ago. 

What,  then.  Is  going  on? 

H.  R.  Haldeman  may  have  sought  refuge  in 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  but  his  spirit  svirvives 
In  the  persons  of  Simon,  Greenspan,  Zarb, 
Seldman,  and  Rumsfeld — all  economic  con- 
servatives and  all  dedicated  to  the  ppopoel- 
tlon  that  the  President  shall  hear  only  one 
side  of  the  argument. 

Alternatives  to  the  strategy  of  high  energy 
prices  are  never  presented  as  serious  Presi- 
dential options,  nor  is  Ford  apprised  of  the 
potential  damage  to  economic  recovery  that 
his  program  involves. 

Given  his  own  lack  of  economic  sophistica- 
tion. Ford  has  no  basis  for  a  serious  dialogue 
with  Congress  in  the  search  for  real  com- 
promise. 

Mansfield  letter 

For  example,  in  May  | April]  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.)  wrote 
Ford  a  highly  concUiatory  proposal  for  com- 
promise, urging  that  the  White  House  and 
Congress  join  together  hi  passing  longer-run 
measures  (such  as  auto  fuel  economy.  Indus- 
trial conversion  to  coal,  strategic  petroleum 
reserves)  that  are  essential  in  changing  pat- 
terns of  energy  use  in  the  United  States. 


Mansfield's  letter  received  routine  ac- 
knowledgment by  a  White  House  aide, 
nothing  more.  Democratic  staff  efforts  to  ex- 
plore such  a  joint  effort  were  simply  ignored 
by  the  White  House. 

Ways  and  Means  sabota^fe 

Ford's  ignorance  of  Congressional  alterna- 
tives is  compounded  by  deliberate  White 
House  sabotage  of  major  Democratic  energy 
alternatives. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
gan to  write  its  major  energy  package.  Ford 
personally  pledged  his  cooperation  to  Chair- 
man Al  Ullman  (Ore.)  in  working  for  a  com- 
promise bill  that  both  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent could  support.  The  plan  called  for  legis- 
lation that  contained  authority  for  higher 
gasoline  taxes  through  a  highly  flexible  tax, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  longer-term  meastues 
supported  by  most  Democrats  (auto  efficiency 
tax,  coal  conversion,  insulation  credit,  and 
import  quotas.) 

What  happened?  After  the  initial  hand- 
shake, GOP  members  of  Ways  and  Means  be- 
gan opposing  all  Democratic  proposals,  re- 
gardless of  their  substance.  And  when  the 
legislation  came  to  the  floor,  96%  of  the  Re- 
publicans opposed  the  gas  tax  and  89%  of 
the  Republicans  voted  against  import  quotas. 

While  House  Republicans  were  destroying 
all  possibility  of  the  legislation  passing  as 
reported,  the  White  House  press  spokesman 
was  bitterly  attacking  the  legislation  as  too 
weak,  a  "marshmallow."  Ford  never  lifted  a 
finger,  not  to  mention  a  telephone,  to  sup- 
port the  beleaguered  legislation. 

The  incident  can  only  raise  the  gravest 
questions  about  President  Ford's  ability,  or 
interest.  In  delivering  on  his  promises. 

SHAKY  ECONOMIC  PROSPECTS  ENDANGERED  BY 
DECONTROti 

The  ideological  palace  guard  further  m- 
sulates  Ford  from  danger  slgnails  that  raise 
real  questions  about  the  depth  and  duration 
of  the  economic  recovery. 

The  divergence  between  the  economic  pro- 
noimcements  flowing  from  the  White  House 
"good  news  machine"  and  those  of  nonad- 
minlstratlon  economists  is  mind-boggling. 

Example:  White  House  economist  Green- 
span looks  for  only  "minimal  impact"  on  the 
economy  from  oU  decontrol,  either  abrupt  or 
long-term.  The  Library  of  Congress  estimates 
that  decontrol  will  cost  American  consumers 
$72  billion  over  the  next  five  years  by  raising 
the  prices  of  all  petroleum  products. 

Example:  Greenspan  and  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Simon  talk  optimistically  about  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  Is  either  right  on  sched- 
ule or  one  that  is  recovering  more  strongly 
than  expected.  Pollster  Albert  Slndlinger  de- 
tects sharp  drops  In  consumer  confidence  and 
growing  popular  pessimism  about  local  busi- 
ness conditions,  personal  Income,  inflation, 
and  unemployment,  hardly  the  response  of 
a  nation  in  the  midst  of  the  economic  re- 
bound described  by  Simon  and  Greenspan. 
Example:  In  his  message  accompanying  the 
veto  of  oU  price  controls.  Ford  argued  that 
he  was  protecting  American  Jobs  and  the 
nation's  future  economic  stability.  In  a  state- 
ment Issued  after  the  veto  was  upheld.  Ford 
proclaimed  that  the  Senate's  action  was  a 
".  .  .  victory  for  homeowners  who  use  heating 
oU,  for  drivers  who  buy  gasoline,  for  factories 
and  utilities  ...  for  all  Americans  who  de- 
pend on  energy  for  their  jobs  and  comfort 
and  prosperity." 

Rep.  Brock  Adams  (Wash),  House  Budget 
Committee  chairman,  testifled  before  the  En- 
ergy and  Power  Subcommittee  that  failure  to 
override  the  veto  would  cause  in  1977:  600.000 
more  unemployed,  1.4%  higher  consumer 
prices,  a  drop  in  the  Gross  National  Product 
of  2.1%,  6.8%  lower  car  sales,  6.6%  lower 
housing  starts,  and  a  possible  Increase  of  $1 1 
billion  In  the  federal  budget  deficit.  (Esti- 
mates from  Data  Resources,  Inc.) 
One  senses  the  Ford  White  House  Is  talking 


about  the  economy  of  another  couutrj-,  or 
perhaps  another  planet.  Or  maybe  it's  just  a 
version  of  George  Orwell's  "newspeak  "  de- 
scribed in  his  classic,  1984. 

Mid-year  review 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  Its  an- 
nual midyear  review,  reports  a  number  of 
disturbing  signs  that  emphasize  the  tentative 
and  fragile  nature  of  the  economic  recovery: 

Housing  starts,  an  essential  component  of 
sustained  recovery,  are  up  only  slightly  from 
the  rock  bottom  levels  of  the  past  year. 

Recent  interest  rate  increases  may  further 
Impede  housing  recovery. 

Business  spending  on  capital  equipnent 
may  drop  10  ^J,  in  1975. 

Personal  savings  remain  high  as  consumers 
apparently  save  their  tax  rebates  or  use  them 
to  pay  off  old  bills. 

Increases  In  food  and  fuel  prices  can  only 
further  erode  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Downward  revisions  In  projected  growth  for 
other  major  countries  may  mean  weaker  than 
expected  demand  for  V3.  exports. 

WHAT    NEXT    ON    ENERGY    AND    ECONOMIC 
POLICY? 

What  happens  next  In  the  struggle  over  en- 
ergy policy  and  the  economy  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  a  recognition  of  what  has 
already  happened  In  Congress  (see  box  on 
p.  2).  Nor  can  Congress  Ignore  the  record  of 
sabotage  and  disinterest  that  has  attended 
earlier  attempts  to  reach  a  compromise  with 
President  Ford. 

The  key  issue  remains:  How  much  is  Ford 
willing  to  back  away  from  near  total  reliance 
on  higher  prices  and  the  marketplace  as  the 
basis  for  his  energy  program? 

If  Ford  Is  unwilling  to  compromise  on  the 
issue  of  high  energy  prices,  at  least  to  a  de- 
gree that  economic  recovery  is  not  seriously 
damaged,  some  Democrats  believe  It  may  be 
wiser  to  give  him  standby  price  control  au- 
thority and  get  on  with  passing  the  Demo- 
cratic energy  program  that  makes  significant 
long-term  change  in  energy  consumption  and 
production  patterns. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Ford  makes  a  serious 
effort  toward  compromise.  Congress  could 
produce  something  like  the  following: 

A  temporary  extension  of  price  controls  for 
60  to  90  days. 

A  period  for  phased  decontrol  of  oil  longer 
than  the  39  mouths  iwoposed  by  Ford  and 
not  beginning  until  later  In  1976  (to  further 
protect  the  shaky  economic  recovery) .  Alter- 
natively, decontrol  could  be  tied  to  the  rate 
of  unemployment  and  Infiatlon. 

Windfall  profits  tax  to  recapture  additional 
oil  company  earnings,  along  with  consumer 
rebates  to  compensate  for  higher  energy 
prices. 

A  ceiling  price  for  decontroUed  oil  In  the 
range  of  $8  to  $10/b«rrel.  with  provision  for 
inflationary  adjustments,  and  revocation  of 
the  $2/barrel  import  tariff. 

Presidential  support  of  the  longer-range 
energy  conservation  and  supply  measures 
that  have  been  moving  through  the  Senate 
and  House  (even  whUe  the  President  at- 
tacks the  Congress  tor  doing  nothing  about 
the  energy  crisis). 

Economic  stimulus 

Even  with  a  compromise  on  energy  along 
these  lines.  Congress  will  remain  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  depth  and  duration  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.  This  concern  suggests  the 
following: 

Democrats  will  push  quickly  for  an  exten- 
sion, and  perhaps  expansion,  of  the  tempo- 
rary tax  cuts  for  1975  into  1976.  This  tax  cut 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  rebates  made 
necessary  by  phased  decontrol  of  oU. 

Democrats  will  seriously  consider  a  more 
expansionary  federal  budget  when  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  budget  resolution  is  debated 
In  November. 

The  new  budget  process  produced  Initial 
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targets  tat  federal  outlays,  revem  es,  the  defi- 
cit, and  public  debt  when  the  flrsi  concurrent 
budget  resolution  passed  In  the  spring.  "Hie 
second  concurrent  budget  resoutlon,  no^ 
scheduled  for  passage  In  Novem  }er.  will  es- 
tablish ceilings  for  each  of  these 

In  other  words,  if  the  economic  outlook — 
particularly  the  ouUook  for  nid-1976  and 
1977 — remains  clouded,  Democruts  will  ad- 
i\\st  their  initial  targets  to  talc« 
these  economic  uncertainties.  Bu ;  this  Is  cer- 
tain to  bring  renewed  confron  :^tion  with 
Ford  and  the  palace  guard  over 
the  federal  deficit. 

Note  on  the  budget  pi-ocess:  It  Is  agreed 
by  moet  observers  that  the  new  t  udget  proc- 
ess, eyen  though  1975  is  a  volu  itary  "trial 
run"  of  the  new  procedures.  Is  ha  lug  a  strik- 
ing Impact  on  Congressional  sj]  °ndUi£  and 
revenue  decisions. 

For  the  first  time,  members  if  Congress 
hare  been  able  to  relate  specific  votes  that 
Involve  federal  outlays  to  the  total  package 
adopted  in  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 
So  far,  these  totals  have  been    'espected. 

Example :  E^tra  money  for  sch  doI  lunches 
was  turned  do^-n  in  the  Senate  becaus*  It 
would  have  exceeded  ttte  target  figure.  But 
so  were  funds  for  military  weapoos  procure- 
ment. 

Status  Report:  Major  DeAocratic 
Energy  Legislation 


BiU 

Repeal  of  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowance. 

Strip  mining  control 
and  reclamation. 

Suspension  of  oil  Im- 
port tariffs. 

Energy  Conservation 
and  Conversion  Act. 

National  petroleum  re- 
serves. 

Energy  Consei-vation 
and  Oil  Policy  Act. 

Staiidby  energy  au- 
thority. 

"Truth  In  Energy"  Act- 
Auto  Fuel  Economy 
Act. 

Extension  of  Emergen- 
cy En£a-gy  Allocation 
Act. 

Strategic  petroleum  re- 
serves. 

Outer  Continental 

Shelf  development. 

National  Energy  Pro- 
duction Board. 

Natural  gas  production 
and  conservation. 

Oil  conservation  and 
conversion  to  coal. 


Status 
Publ  c  Law 

94^  12. 
Veto<  id- 


Do, 
Pass(  d  House. 


VETO  OVERRIDE  RECORD 

ICan  it  be  true?  Well,  take  a  look  at  Pie  table 
barely  mofe  than  dim  rear's  time,  has  had  it 
ridden  than  any  other  Republican  President 


President 


Years 


Fort 1  36 

Ni«on 5'^  43 

Eisenhower 8  181 

4  37 

.       5'i  SO 

Hardiag 2!.  6 

Tan «  39 

Roosevett T^  53 

MtKinley 4>a  42 


UNUKK  THZ  DOME 

Time  has  a  way  of  getting 
spectlve.  At  this  writing  several 
points  emerge  in  the  continuing 


thilg: 


Passed  House 
Senate. 
Pending  In 

He  use. 
Passi  d  Senate. 

Do 
Do 

Vetoi  d. 


Pass(  d  Senate. 


Do 


Pend  ng  In 
Senate. 
Do 

Do 


Gerr/  Ford,  In 

"9  vetoes  flVW* 

this  century.) 


Cutti  d« 
Vetoes         v(  les     Overrides 


;s  in  per- 

important 

struggle 


between  President  Ford  and  Congress  over 
the  intertwined  issue  of  energy  and  the  econ- 
omy. 

Despite  narrow  defeats  on  several  key  veto 
overrides.  Democrats  are  pushing  to  comple- 
tion major  portions  of  the  energy/economic 
package  announced  at  the  opening  of  the 
Mth  Congress.  The  conventional  view  of  ex- 
ecutive-legislative stalemate  Is  not  accurate. 

The  meaningful,  long-term  Democratic  en- 
ergy measures  continue  to  move  through  the 
legislative  process  while  headlines  report  only 
the  struggle  between  Ford  and  Congress  over 
the  short-term  issue  of  higher  energy  prices. 

Ofticx  of  thk  MAjosrrT  Le&oes, 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  18,  1975. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  PREsmENT:  It  would  seem  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
regarding  energy  policy  negotiations  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Insofar  as  the 
Senate  Leadership  can  determine. 

These  negotiations  have  been  proceeding 
since  March  4  when.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an 
accommodation  with  the  Congress  regard- 
ing energy  policy,  you  announced  your  post- 
ponement untu  May  Ist  of  the  second  and 
third  stages  of  the  oU  Import  fee  Increase 
and  the  decontrol  of  "old"  oU  prices.  The  ne- 
gotiations have  progressed  to  a  stage  where, 
by  and  large,  agreement  as  to  a  cooperative 
approach  to  energy  matters  appears  to  be 
evolving  rapidly.  Indeed,  major  accord  con- 
cerning fundamental  program  actions  Is 
moet  apparent  although  disagreement  still 
exists  as  to  how  these  programs  might  best 
be  Implemented.  It  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
national  Interest  to  provide  a  public  expres- 
sion at  this  time  as  to  the  unity  of  purpose 
and  the  broad  accord  achieved  to  date  re- 
garding energy. 

The  progress  made  so  far  aeems  to  Indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  basis  for  avoidance  of 
confrontation  between  the  branches  on  the 
energy  Issue  In  early  May  by  continuing  the 
negotiations  in  anticipation  of  achieving 
even  further  cooperation  and  unity. 

Any  remaining  differences,  It  would  seem, 
could  be  worked  out  within  the  framework 
of  the  legislative  process.  This  would  apply 
to  implementing  strategies  or  to  any  short- 
term  actions,  be  they  based  on  price,  tax, 
quota  or  whatever. 

As  to  the  Immediate  accord,  the  attitudes 
of  the  ta'o  branches  seem  most  acconunodat- 
ing  with  regard  to  far  ranging  programs  deal- 
ing with  energy  conservation  and  augmented 
domestic  supplies.  That  differences  may  at 
this  time  appear  as  to  specific  methods  by 
which  these  programs  might  best  be  Imple- 
mented to  achieve  desired  objectives  does 
not  diminish  the  overriding  significance  of 
the  fact  that  on  fundamentals  such  broad 
accord  and  agreement  do  exist. 

To  acoonunodate  a  public  expression  of 
unity  on  this  Issue,  the  Leaderr.hlp  and  Its 
representatives  together  with  officials  of  FEA 
have  identified  the  broad  areas  of  funda- 
mental agreement  as  follows: 

AXrCMENTZD    DOMESTIC    STJPPLT 

(1)  Immediate  Naval  Petroleum  Reiserves 
Development 

(2)  Accelerated  Development  of  areas  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Sheif  with  appropri- 
ate safeguards 

(3)  Protections  against  foreign  predatory 
practices  aimed  at  disrupting  development  of 
domestic  energ^r  supplies 

(4)  Appropriate  Incentives  for  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery 

(5)  I»rlce  increases  and  incentives  to  stim- 
ulate natural  gas  development 

(8)  Investment  Incentives  for  electric  util- 
ities and  utility  rate  restructuring 

(7)  Appropriate  incentives  to  stimulate  In- 
creased coal  production  and  usage 


ENEBGT     COKSESTATION' 


( 1 )  Dedication  to  a  substantially  Improved 
efficiency  in  the  automobile 

(2)  Major  incentives  for  insulation 

(3)  Major  grant  program  for  low-Income 
housing  Insulation 

(4)  Dedication  to  substantially  Improved 
energy  efficiency  in  appliances 

(5)  Incentives  for  energy  efficiency  In  In- 
dustry. 

(6)  Energy  labeling  requlrenient-s  for 
appliances 

(7)  Thermal  efficiency  standards  for  new 
construction 

EMERGCNCT      MEASURES 

( 1 )  Standby  energy  rationing  authority 

(2)  Standby  energy  allocation  authority 

(3)  Establishment  of  strategic  resen-es 
These  represent  the  major  areas  of  accord 

based  on  the  negotiations  to  date. 

Again  It  should  be  noted  that  differences 
may  exist  with  regard  to  tlie  implementa- 
tion of  some  of  these  programs;  but  that  fact 
should  not  diminish  the  agreement  as  to 
the  eissentlal  components  of  a  national  en- 
ergy program. 

The  Leadership  would  h(^>e  you  might 
agree,  therefore,  that  the  national  interest 
could  well  be  served  at  this  particular  time 
by  publicly  disclosing  these  broad  areas  of 
agreement  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  com- 
mon approach  to  energy  problems  and  by 
permitting  these  negotiations  and  the  legis- 
lative process  to  continue  beyond  May  1 
without  invoking  unilaterally  any  precipi- 
tate actions  disruptive  to  these  orderly 
procedures. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

P.S. — Recent  press  rqxHts  mentioned 
^Ir.  Zarb's  difficulty  In  obtaining  harmony 
among  the  various  House  committees.  If 
these  difficulties  exist  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  undermine  the  progress  your  rep- 
resentatives have  had  with  Senator  Paatore 
and  the  staff  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee. 

Respectfullv, 

M.  M. 


THE  ENERGY  SITUATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  body  has  passed  a  eo-day  exten- 
sion of  oil  controls,  and  the  matter  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  read  In  this 
morning's  paper  that  the  majority  is  not 
prepared  to  take  up  that  matter.  That  Is 
unfortunate.  I  believe  we  should  extend 
the  controls.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
allow  them  to  remain  off,  as  they  are 
now.  The  oil  companies  should  restrain 
theroselves,  as  they  apparently  are  doing 
up  to  now.  How  long  this  will  last,  I  do 
not  know. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  first 
order  of  business  should  be  an  extension 
of  the  controls  while  we  again  address 
ourselves  to  the  various  bills — to  S.  2310. 
which  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  on 
Thursday;  to  S.  692,  which  is  to  be  the 
order  of  business  thereafter — and  that 
we  should  find  some  common  ground 
with  the  E.xecutive  In  the  public  Interest. 

At  this  point,  I  am  not  going  to  ad- 
vocate a  specific  program  or  policy.  The 
main  thing  Is  that  it  Is  not  going  to  help 
the  energy  crisis  to  refuse  to  extend  the 
controls  when  we  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  such  an  extension.  It  is 
not  going  to  help  the  energy  crisis,  in 
my  judgment,  to  roll  back  the  prices  of 
fuel  oils  to  a  poiiit  where  there  will  be  no 
production. 
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Ideally,  I  would  like  to  pay  25  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs.  But  if  the  price  of  eggs 
were  to  be  rolled  back  to  25  cents  per 
dozen,  the  poultry  growei-s  of  this  coun- 
tiy  would  be  justified  In  putting  their 
hens  on  strike. 

If  you  roll  back  the  price  of  a  man's 
suit  to  $50,  you  could  tell  the  whole  coun- 
try that  this  is  a  great  thing,  that  here- 
after one  need  not  pay  more  than  $50  for 
a  man's  suit.  But  try  to  buy  one.  Immedi- 
ately, no  suits  would  be  manufactured, 
and  the  Garment  Workers'  Union,  for 
example,  would  find  that  people  could 
not  make  a  living.  The  same  is  going  to 
be  true  of  any  product. 

The  risk  here  is  in  allowing  the  free 
flow  of  the  market  to  operate  too  sud- 
denly and  too  drastically  in  the  absence 
of  any  controls  whatsoever;  because  here 
we  go  from  a  condition  of  control  to  de- 
control, and  that  is  quite  the  opposite  of 
my  illustration  of  eggs  or  suits.  Since  we 
go  from  control  to  decontrol,  we  should 
take  it  slowlj-,  and  we  should  do  it  on  a 
pricing  system  which  is  realistic  in  the 
world  market  as  well  as  the  domestic 
market.  But.  above  everything  else,  I 
believe  we  should  have  an  extension. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ste\'knson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  TO  EXAMINE 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  food 
stamp  program  needs  a  thorough  review. 

It  Is  a  program  which  has  provided 
food  assistance  for  as  many  as  19.6  mil- 
lion Americans  at  one  time. 

It  Is  a  program  that  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  $5.8  billion  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

It  is  a  program  with  many  critics — 
many  who  believe  tliat  it  is  wasteful  and 
far  too  expensive,  and  many  who  believe 
that  it  has  not  done  enough. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y,  will  begin 
the  complete  review  of  the  food  stamp 
program  which  we  believe  is  necessary. 

The  first  stage  of  this  review  will  In- 
volve 4  days  of  public  hearings  next 
month.  Invited  witnesses  will  appear  at 
this  first  stage  series  of  hearings. 

At  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  7.  in 
room  1202  of  the  Dirksen  Building,  the 
subcommittee  will  explore  the  develop- 
ment and  operations  of  the  program  and 
hear  testimony  which  will  develop  the 
major  issues  which  must  be  addressed. 

At  9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  October  8, 
in  room  324  of  the  Russell  Building,  we 
will  continue  to  examine  these  issues. 

At  9  a.m.  on  Thursday,  October  9  and 
Friday,  October  10,  the  subcommittee  will 
hear  testimony  from  the  sponsors  of  ma- 
jor legislation  which  would  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  state  pai-enthet- 
ically  that  I  note  an  item  in  the  U.S. 
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News-Letter  under  date  of  September  12, 
1975,  having  to  do  with  some  proposed 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Reading  from  this  Item,  It  states: 

Ford  and  Congress  will  do  battle  over 
food  stamps  before  the  year  Is  out. 

At  issue:  a  plan  to  certify  imemployed 
workers  for  the  stamps  on  the  day  tJiey 
apply,  rather  than  have  them  wait  weeks 
or  even  months.  The  trouble  is,  in  the 
minds  of  critics  of  the  idea,  it  will  let 
union  members  who  go  on  strike  cash 
in  on  benefits  the  very  day  they  walk  off 
the  job.  This  objection  too — costly  errors 
could  result  from  Uie  hurry-up  approach. 
And  even  if  they  do  not,  the  number  of 
eligible  food  stamp  recipients  might 
double,  possibly  even  triple,  driving  the 
program's  annual  cost  from  $6.8  biUion 
which  Is  a  billion  dollars  higher  than  it 
actually  is,  according  to  figures  I  checked 
just  yesterday  "to  as  much  as  $20  billion." 

Certainly,  this  is  something  that  the 
committee  will  want  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to.  The  comment  by  the  writer 
of  this  newsletter  states : 

Congress  wiU  pass  the  bill  but  wont  be 
•   able  to  override  Ford's  veto. 

During  these  last  2  days  of  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  hopes  to  hear  from 
Members  of  Congress  who  have,  or  will 
have,  introduced  substantive  legislation, 
and  to  hear  the  proposals  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  major  changes.  The 
subcommittee  understands  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  developing  a  food  stamp 
reform  biU.  We  beUeve  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  administration  to  have  a 
bill  before  the  Congress  by  September  30, 
so  that  it  can  receive  a  thorough  analysis 
and  hearing  at  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings next  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  to  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

September  16,  iy75. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  July  28,  1975,  you 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  calling  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  control  the  cost 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  sub- 
muted  strong  statements  about  the  need  for 
reform  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  strong  support 
for  such  an  effort  In  the  Congress  and  among 
the  American  people. 

In  your  message  of  July  28,  you  stated:  "I 
urge  in  the  strongest  terms  possible  that  the 
Congress  begin  hearings  on  these  proposals 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  If  this  program 
is  to  be  contained,  even  within  its  current 
botiuds,  action  must  be  taken  Immediately." 
The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation  is  to  conduct 
thorough  hearings  on  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  These  hearings  have 
been  schediUed  for  October  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 
This  wUl  be  but  the  first  round  of  hearings 
on  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  During  these 
hc.nrings.  it  v  ill  be  our  objective  to  develop 


the  main  Issues  involved  In  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  to  examine  legislative  proposals 
for  changes  In  the  program. 

Although  the  Congress  yet  has  not  re- 
ceived reform  legislation  from  the  Admin- 
istration, It  is  our  understanding  that  such 
legislation  Is  being  developed  at  the  highest 
levels,  both  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  to  the  White  House. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  legislation 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  considera- 
tion in  our  October  hearUigs.  It  is  respect - 
fully  requested  that  you  submit  the  Admin- 
istration's legislative  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress by  September  30  so  that  they  may  be 
analyzed  and  subjected  to  comment  in  the 
October  hearings. 

All  of  us  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
on  legislation  which  wUl  Improve  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Respectfully, 

3KM.TS  B.  Allen, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Agricul- 
tural Research   and   General  Legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Inasmuch  as  it  refers  to 
recommendations  heretofore  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  copies 
of  the  letter  have  gone  to  them. 

Tlie  second  phase  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's review  will  follow  from  these  4  days 
of  hearings. 

We  will  analyze  and  digest  the  testi- 
mony, covering  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  major  issues  involved,  and  the 
major  proposals  for  change. 

Copies  of  such  analyses  will  then  be 
circulated  to  interested  members  of  the 
public,  Members  of  the  Congress,  Gov- 
ernors of  the  50  States,  professional  ob- 
servers of  food  policy  and  assistance  ef- 
forts, those  sectors  of  industry  who  are 
affected  by  this  program — including 
agricultural  production,  organized  labor, 
food  processing,  and  food  retaiUng— and 
others  who  have  expressed  concern. 

Their  comments  and  suggestions  \^111 
be  welcomed  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  third  phase  will  Involve  another 
round  of  hearings,  in  November,  at 
which  time  public  comment  will  be  re- 
ceived on  the  major  policy  issues  which 
have  been  raised  and  the  proposals  for 
amendment  which  have  been  laid  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  timetable  herein- 
above outlined  should  permit  consider- 
ation of  a  major  food  stamp  reform  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor  before  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year. 

It  is  a  timetable  which  will  permit  us 
to  give  this  complex  and  controversial 
program  a  thorough,  objective,  and  com- 
plete review. 

It  will  permit  us  to  explore  issues  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

Evolution  of  the  progi-am.  and  its  re- 
lationship to  other  food  assistance  pro- 
grams; 

Appropriateness  of  assets  limitations 
and  present  deductions  from  gross  In- 
come for  determining  eUgibility  for  non- 
pubUc  assistance  households; 

Advisability  of  a  fixed  limitation  on 
gross  income,  with  a  standard  deduction, 
for  eligibility  purposes; 

Accountability  of  State  agencies  for 
administration  of  the  program  at  local 
levels  and  complexities  in  administra- 
tion; 
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Alleged  abuses  of  the  progra  n; 

Too  liberal  eligibility  rules;  fuid  failure 
to  enforce  even  such  rules; 

Implications  of  the  prograi^  on  other 
sectors  of  the  economy,  incli^dlng  farm 
production,  food  processing,  and  food  re- 
tailing; I 

Revision  of,  or  elimlnatioji  of,  pur- 
chase price  requirements  of  fobd  stamps; 

Establishment  of  an  identification  sys- 
tem designed  to  insure  that  oialy  eligible 
recipients  could  use  food  staiaps; 

Adequacy  of  penalties  in  pre^nt  law  to 
deter  fraud,  abuse,  or  misrepr^entatlon; 
and  J 

The  effectiveness  of  the  qepartment 
of  Agriculture  in  preventing  tfraud  and 
program  error.  j 

As  chairman  of  this  subcofnmlttee,  I 
am  committed  to  reforms  whleih  will  per- 
mit fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
program — a  decent  diet  for  tliose  In  real 
need,  at  the  least  possible  cost  Ito  the  tax- 
payer— and  to  Identify  the  '  extent  of 
fraud  and  cheating  and  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  prevent  it.         [ 

The  subcommittee's  efforts  should  not 
be  construed  as  an  effort  to  [dismantle 
the  food  stamp  program  or  tlo  deny  Its 
benefits  to  thoee  it  was  intendied  to  help. 

Our  efforts  should  be  vlewQd  as  what 
they  are — the  exercising  of  legislative 
and  oversight  responsibilities  qf  the  Con- 
gress to  make  absolutely  certa^  tiiat  the 
authorizing  legislation  meets  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Congress,  that  the  program 
Is  administered  fairly,  and  tnat  stand- 
ards for  eligibility  are  clear,!  equitable, 
and  rigidly  sidhered  to. 

This  will  not  be  a  vendetta,  land  it  will 
not  be  a  whitewash.  It  is  the  subcommit- 
tee's Intention  to  pursue  our  reeponsibili- 
tles  thoroughly  and  objectlv^y,  and  to 
recommend  the  kind  of  solutions  which 
will  follow  only  from  such  a  cojurse. 


EARLY  CONSIDERATK 
H.R.  9524 


OF 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  t  am  hope- 
ful that  the  leadership  wlllj  schedule 
early  consideration  of  the  House  bill. 
H.R.  9542,  which  has  passed  tpe  House, 
which  was  considered  last  weiek  by  the 
Senate.  It  was  the  pending  business  at 
one  time,  but  because  agreement  could 
not  be  reached  on  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  offered  by  the  majority  leader,  which 
I  supported,  the  bill  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  and  we  proceeded  |  to  other 
matters. 

The  point  in  contention  is  that, 
whereas  the  House  bill  extende  d  controls 


for  a  period  of  60  days  from 


piratlon — in  other  words,  thro  igh  Octo- 
ber— the  Senate  bill  extended  the  con- 
trols for  dO  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, but  It  carried  a  proviso  tl  lat  during 
the  first  45  days  of  that  60-dty  period, 
the  President  would  not  be  able  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  decontrol  p  an  which 
required  action  within  5  legisli  tive  days. 
It  occurred  to  the  Senator  rom  Ala- 
bama that  this  proviso,  providing  that 
Congress  should  have  exclusi'e  control 
of  the  consideration  of  legislat;  on  during 
this  45-day  period,  was  a  sound  provision. 
I  hope  that  within  the  next  lay  or  so 
this  matter  will  be  brought  u]  for  con- 


their  ex- 


slderatlon  by  the  Senate.  I  think  it  Is  too 
important  to  remain  on  the  calendar. 

I  feel  the  restraint  of  the  oil  com- 
panies Is  commendable,  that  prices  have 
not  been  greatly  raised  dining  this  period 
that  controls  have  been  off. 

I  feel  it  Is  important  for  the  consumer 
that  the  controls  be  extended  and  that 
Congress  be  given  this  45-day  period 
during  which  it  may  be  able  to  work  out 
some  plan  for  an  energy  policy.  I  think 
this  Is  far  too  important  to  treat  as  a 
political  strategy.  I  feel  that  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  public  this  bill  needs  to  be 
brought  up  and  let  the  Senate  work  Its 
will  with  respect  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  conference  did  agree  by  a 
strong  majority  vote  to  a  60-day  exten- 
sion of  petroleum  allocation  authority 
beginning  with  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 
The  appropriate  implementing  legisla- 
tion was  offered  last  Thursday,  but  the 
Senate  was  not  permitted  a  vote  thereon. 
The  proposal  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  House-passed  measure  extend- 
ing the  Emergency  Allocation  Act  for  60 
days.  That  legislation  with  the  proposed 
Senate  amendment  is  presently  on  the 
Senate  calendar  and  would  provide,  if 
enacted,  for  full  authority  for  the 
President  to  allocate  petroleum  products 
and  prevent  their  higher  prices.  The  Sen- 
ate proposal  does  not  provide  for  4(g)  (2) 
authority  that  was  contained  In  the 
original  Emergency  Allocation  Act  now 
expired  for  the  first  45  days  of  the  exten- 
sion period.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
omission  would  be  to  permit  the  Congress 
to  work  Its  will  on  an  energy  pricing 
policy  for  the  first  45  days  of  this  ex- 
tension without  the  interference  by  the 
administration  on  a  take-it-or-Ieave-it 
basis  of  any  administration  proposal 
within  a  5-day  period  and  without  the 
possibility  of  amendment  by  the 
Congress. 

If  my  recollection  is  correct,  it  was  in- 
dicated last  Thursday  that  the  President 
would  agree  to  such  a  proposition — that 
is  no  use  of  the  take-lt-or-leave-it  au- 
thority— but  only  wanted  an  extension 
for  45  days  from  date  of  enactment 
imtil  October  30,  1975,  and  insisted  upon 
the  5-day  take-it-or-leave-lt  authority 
after  October  20,  in  other  words,  the  last 
10  days  of  the  extension  period. 

In  the  meantime,  Senator  Muskie,  who 
managed  this  proposal  on  the  Senate 
floor  indicated,  if  I  recollect  correctly, 
that  very  likely  it  would  be  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  60-day  basis 
as  passed  by  the  House  which  would  be- 
gin on  September  1  if  the  Presiuent  would 
forego  the  application  of  4(g)(2)— the 
5-day  take-it-or-leave-lt  authority— 
during  the  entire  60-day  period. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  we  reached 
an  impasse  that  night  and  had  to  ad- 
journ because  it  was  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  proposal  made  by  the  President, 
which  would  forego  4(g)  (2)  authority  up 
to  October  20,  and  the  conference  pro- 
posal for  no  4<g)  (2)  at  least  until  Octo- 
ber 30,  1975. 


I  would  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  as  of  now  there  is  no  exten- 
sion of  the  allocation  authority;  any  ex- 
tensions passed  today  or  later  this  week 
would  be  less  than  for  45  days  If  the 
October  30  date  is  insisted  upon. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  President 
should  be  willing  to  seriously  consider  a 
reappraisal  of  his  insistence  upon  4(g> 
(2)  authority  for  the  last  10  days,  and, 
if  that  is  done,  it  would  be  my  Intention 
to  call  the  Policy  Committee  into  session 
right  away,  ask  them  for  their  judgment, 
and  act  accordingly. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  bringing 
that  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  a  short 
time  available  to  the  President  at  the 
end  of  whatever  time  Is  allotted  to  Con- 
gress during  which  he  could  submit  a  de- 
control plan.  Otherwise  if  Congress  uses 
up  the  entire  period  then,  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  the  power  to  submit  a  de- 
control plan,  we  would  have  to  extend 
controls  still  again,  and  I  hope  that  one 
time  would  be  siifBcient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  Uie 
Senator  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  question 
the  good  intent  of  the  Senate  in  this  in- 
stance nor  the  intent  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  as  rea- 
sonable men  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
together  because  if  we  do  not  then  con- 
trols are  off  entirely,  as  they  are  now — I 
do  not  know  how  long  the  restraint  be- 
ing exercised  by  the  big  oil  companies 
will  last — and  it  should  be  possible  on 
that  basis  to  work  out  something  in  the 
way  of  a  reasonable  agreement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  hope  such  compromise 
will  be  reached. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Syicngton)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  2350— TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1947,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  sent  a  bill  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  101(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  clauses 
(5),  (6),  and  (7)  as  clauses  (6),  (7),  and 
(8),  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  clause 
(4)  a  new  clause  (5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  engages  in  his  remarks, 
would  he  allow  me  to  become  a  cosponsor 
of  the  proposal? 

Ml-.  SYAHNGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


honored  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  become  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce herewith  a  bill  to  include  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  as  a  statutory 
member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Tlie  inclusion  of  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury  as  a  statutory  member  would 
strengthen  tliis  Council  which,  under  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amend- 
ed, has  the  function  "to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  integration  of 
domestic,  foreign  and  military  policies 
relating  to  the  national  security,  so  as 
to  enable  the  military  services  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  Government  to 
cooperate  more  effectively  in  matters  in- 
volving national  security." 

Membership  on  the  National  Secmity 
Council  is  presently  limited  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent, 
however,  for  reasons  which  I  shaU  now 
cite,  that  the  absence  of  the  Nation's 
chief  economic  oflQcial  from  the  National 
Security  Council  can  no  longer  be  justi- 
fied. 

The  original  National  Security  Act  pro- 
vided for  seven  statutorj'  members:  the 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  De- 
fense, the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force,  as  well  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board. 

During  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  I  served  on  this  Council, 
first  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  then 
later  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board. 

When  In  1949  the  services  ceased  to  be 
executive  departments,  becoming  Instead 
military  departments  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  service  Secretaries 
were  properly  dropped  from  Council 
membership;  and  at  that  time  the  Vice 
President  was  added. 

Since  then,  membership  on  this  Na- 
tional Security  Council  has  Included  at 
various  times  such  departmental  heads 
as  the  Directors  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  and  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

These  offices  no  longer  exist;  and 
therefore,  as  mentioned,  the  Covmcil 
comprises  but  four  statutory  members: 
the  President,  the  Vice  Pi-esident,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Today,  however,  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
also  serves  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
and  Executive  Director  of  the  Council 
staff.  In  this  latter  position,  the  Secre- 
tary can.  of  course,  detennine  what  issues 
should  come  before  tlie  Council  and  what 
-should  not.  Moreover,  he  can  attend 
Council  meetings  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  yielding  his  seat  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Deputy  Secretarj-. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  generally  accompanied  at 
Coimcil  meetings  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury.  how- 
ever, is  not  a  statutory  member  of  the 
Council,  and  therefore,  has  no  voice  un- 
less his  presence  Is  requested. 

Inasmuch  as  a  sound  economj',  with  a 
sound  dollar,  is  vital  to  national  secu- 
rity, should  there  not  be  concern  that 
our  Nation's  chief  fiscal  and  monetary 
officer — the  Secretary  of  the  Trseaury — 
has  no  statutory  right  to  participate  In 
these  high  level  discussions  of  national 
security  Issues;  Issues  which  today  obvi- 
ously relate  to  his  area  of  special  knowl- 
edge and  responsibility;  and  issues  about 
which  all  responsible  citizens,  regard- 
less of  party  or  position,  are  becoming 
increasingly  concerned. 

For  we  all  know  that  true  national 
security  Is  not  limited  to  diplomatic  ac- 
tivities or  possible  military  threats;  that 
such  security  also  includes  domestic 
well-being. 

The  Federal  deficit  this  year  Is  al- 
ready estimated  to  reach  an  unpre- 
cedented $70  billion;  and  budget  author- 
ities believe  that  over  the  next  2  years 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  deficit. 

Many  American  cities  are  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy;  and  Inflation  and  unem- 
plojTiient  continue  unabated.  This  puts 
tlie  squeeze  not  only  on  tlie  miemployed. 
but  also  on  the  working  poor,  the  middle 
class,  and  banking  and  business. 

Surely  the  problems  incident  to  this 
aspect  of  national  security  deserve  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  National 
Security  Covmcil.  In  fact  the  1947  statute 
itself  calls  for  consideration  of  domestic 
problems  along  with  those  ha\ing  to  do 
with  diplomacy  and  the  military. 

We  all  know  how  intimately  our  do- 
mestic economy  is  related  to  foreign  de- 
velopments— the  Mideast  oil  boycott  and 
the  sales  of  agricultural  products  to  for- 
eign countries  are  but  two  examples. 

Indeed  it  would  appear  that  economic 
Issues  will  loom  ever  larger  as  a  factor 
which  affects  our  security.  These  issues 
will  Increasingly  determine  not  only 
our  domestic  policy,  but  also  our  rela- 
tionships to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Murphy  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Government  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Foreign  Policy,  in  Its  June  1975 
report,  recognized  that  economic  policy 
has  become  so  central  to  both  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  it  should  no  longer 
be  considered  separately.  Accordingly, 
the  Commission  recommended  that — 

The  meraberhip  of  the  National  Seciu-lty 
Council  be  expanded  to  include  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  Its  jurisdiction 
be  enlarged  to  Include  major  issues  of  Inter- 
national economic  policymaking. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  as 
early  as  1949,  former  President  Hoover, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Government,  declared  in  testimony  be-» 
fore  the  Senate  Armed  Soi-vices  Com- 
mittee : 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  certain  funda- 
mentals of  economics  ought  to  be  represented 
on  that  Commission  fthe  National  Security 
CouncU),  because  the  Nation  is  tn  as  much 
jeopardy  from  ecouMnlc  overstrain  as  it  Is 
from  military  destruction.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  the  composition  of  the  Council  would 
be  widened  out,  with  more  repiesratation 
from  the  eronomles  side. 


Ml-.  Hoover  added: 

I  have  the  feeling  we  are  discussing  prob- 
lems that  are  constantly  intermixeU  ones — 
one  is  economic  capacity  and  others  are  pre- 
paredness and  action  In  war. 

This  suggestion  came  from  the  man 
who  was  President  dm  ing  the  Great  De- 
pression. He  knew  from  hard  experience 
just  what  a  serious  economic  threat  could 
mean  to  this  country. 

After  over  30  years  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 7  of  which  were  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  23  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  ti-ue  national  secu- 
rity embraces  tluree  basic  components: 
Fii-st,  the  ability  to  desti'oy  any  possible 
enemy,  and  the  certainty  on  his  p>art  that 
we  have  that  abilitj';  second,  a  sound 
economy,  with  a  sound  dollar;  and  third, 
the  belief  of  the  people  in  the  sj'stem — 
ill  their  form  of  government;  in  other 
words,  credibihty. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  mili- 
tary problem  over  a  period  of  years  be- 
lieve we  are  in  excellent  shape  with  re- 
spect to  our  cuiTent  defense  posture;  and 
one  might  hope  that  in  recent  months 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  our  Govern- 
ment is  being  restored.  With  respect  to 
the  economy,  however,  we  all  know  that 
the  situation  has  been  deterioi-ating  dra- 
matically, domestically  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally. 

These  are  the  major  reasons  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  today.  It  is  short  and 
simple,  merely  providing  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  also  become  a 
statutory  member  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

It  is  a  bill  wlilch  is  predicated  upon 
the  need  for  our  vital  economic  interests 
also  to  be  represented  in  the  formulation 
of  national  policy.  I  respectfully  urge  its 
adoption. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
tlie  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byejb)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  w  ith  the  approval  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  tliere  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busine.ss  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
5  minutes  each. 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  DAY 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jouU 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (8J.  Res.  128)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  fourth  Sunday 
m  September  of  each  year  a.s  "Good  Neighbor 
Dar." 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlcHi,  the  Joint  resolution  wlU  be 
considered  as  having  been  retd  the  sec- 
ond time  at  length,  and  the  $enate  will 
proceed  to  Its  consideration. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, re«wl  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  He  use  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  la 
authorized  and  requested  to  issi  e  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
September  of  each  year  as  "Oocd  Neighbor 
Day",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  |  [roups  and 
organizations  to  observe  such  dly  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


RESOLUTION  ON  U.S.  AGRiEMENTS, 
UNDERSTANDINGS,  ANp  COM- 
MITMENTS WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ISRAEL  AND  EGYPT  I 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Presiddnt,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  mysdf  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ojegon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  a  resolution  and  i  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICErJ  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated.  1 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows:  I 

S.  Res.   245 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  it  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  make  public 
immediately  all  agreements  and  understand- 
ings entered  Into  and  all  commitments  made 
by  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Israel 
and  Egypt. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  would 
ask  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution,  but  I  have  disdussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  and  I  understand  he  would  object. 
For  that  reason,  I  ask  that  it  qe  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee 

Mr.  President,  in  our  Natio^,  all  au- 
thority is  derived  from  the  pe<)ple.  Over 
the  past  decade  we  have  seen  our  Nation 
committed  to  various  foreign  aldventures 
and  we  have  seen  various  conimltments 

President 
We  have 


made,  both  by  a  Democratic 

and  by  a  Republican  President 

also  seen  that  the  people  of  tie  United 

States  realized  that  the  pow^r  of  our 

Government  Is  derived  from 

we  have  seen  that  they  will  iot  honor 

such  commitments.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  do 

not    think    they    should    hofior 

commitments. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  askinfe  that  all 
the  documents,  whether  they  pe  under 
standings,    whether    they    be 
ments,  whether  they  be  agreements,  be 
made  public 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  distihct  possi 
blllty  that  as  a  matter  of  law  t|iese  doc 
uments  should  be  made  public, 
siifflciently  expert  to  know  wh^er  that 
is  the  case  or  not,  but  I  do  l^iow  that 
suspicion  should  be  allayed. 

I  have  seen  in  the  press,  as 
colleagues,  various  references 
documents  which  have  been 
which  have  come  into  the  post  esslon  of 
the  press.  This  is  a  very  unheal  ihy  state. 

I  also  point  out  that  I  do  n  »t  beUeve 
that    the    United    States    of  [America 


such 


have  my 
to  secret 
eaked  or 


should  mtike  any  commitment  to  any 
country  that  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
day. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  this  resolution  will  be  favorably 
considered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  submitting  the  res- 
olution. I  can  agree  with  much  that  he 
has  said  about  the  purpose  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  view  that  such 
a  resolution  should  be  refeiTed  to,  and 
considered  by,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that,  after  the 
committee  studies  the  resolution  and  its 
implications,  the  Senate  may  be  able  to 
adopt  the  resolution,  or  some  version 
thereof. 

I  want  to  indicate  that  although  I  be- 
lieve deliberations  concerning  such  a 
matter  should  take  the  normal  course, 
I  do  not  necessarily  oppose  the  resolution 
on  its  merits. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thh  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ELECTION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  John  Durkinqti  his  impres- 
sive victory  in  New  Hamp^Kre  yesterday, 
and  to  welcome  him  to  the  Senate.  I  also 
congratulate  the  Senate  again  for  Its 
wisdom  in  finally  referring  that  contest 
back  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

Needless  to  say,  those  of  us  who  served 
on  the  Rules  Committee  struggled  for  a 
long  time  with  the  difQcult  and  close 
questions  raised  by  election  last  Novem- 
ber. Unfortunately,  partisanship  and 
even  bitterness  crept  into  the  delibera- 
tions on  those  questions. 

Now  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
have  spoken  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  I  am  grateful  that  they 
have  spoken  decisively  this  time.  Hie 
margin  is  not  close;  there  is  no  question 
about  who  won. 

Naturally,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
candidate  of  my  party  did  not  prevail. 
But  the  important  thing  is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  had  their  say; 
it  can  truly  be  said  that  Senator  Durkin 
will  serve  New  Hampshire  as  the  choice 
of  the  people  of  his  State — rather  than 
as  the  choice  of  other  Senators. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  are  to  be 
commended  also  on  the  way  they  turned 
out  at  the  polls  on  yesterday.  Newspaper 
publishers  who  predicted  a  light  turn- 
out proved  wrong.  There  was  a  big  vote 


in  this  special  election  in  New  Hampshire 
as  compared  with  the  turnout  in  the 
general  election  last  November.  Each  of 
the  three  candidates  Jn  this  election:  in- 
cluding Mr.  Wythan,  received  substan- 
tially more  votes  than  he  received  10 
months  ago.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  not  apathetic.  They  were  in- 
terested and  they  got  out  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoiiim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cotton) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:50  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  49)  to  authorize  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  national 
petroleum  reserves  the  development  of 
which  needs  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  total  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
requests  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Califomia,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Skubitz,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson  were  appointed  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8121)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  otlier  purposes;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Ma- 
HON,   Mr.   Cederberg,   Mr.   Andrews   of 


North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio 
to  be  managei-s  of  the  conference  on  tlie 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
ol  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  8365) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
McFall,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 
KocH,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Cedesbkro 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Cotton)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Sale  op  Cebtain  Weapons  to  Jordan 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  containing  Information 
regarding  the  sale  of  HAWK  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles to  Jordan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  repoi-ts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  184.  A  resolutiou  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Comroisslon  (Rept.  No. 
94-373). 

8.  Res.  246.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  C<Hnmit- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration  for  routine 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-374) . 

S.  2264.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Public 
Priu'ter  to  designate  employees  to  adminis- 
ter oatlifl  (Rept.  No.  94r-372) . 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

HH.  12.  An  act  to  amend  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  proitectlon  of 
foreign  diplomatic  mlselons,  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Executive  Protection  Service,  and 
for  other  ptuposes  (together  T^ith  minority 
views)   (R^t.  No.  94-376). 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insultu-  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1327.  A  bUl  to  declare  tliat  certain  sub- 
marginal  land  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
held  in  trusrt  for  certain  Indian  tribes  and  bo 
made  a  part  of  the  reservations  of  said  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purpc«es  (RMjt.  No.  94- 
377). 

By  Mr.  CHILES,  from  the  C<Mnmlttee  on 
Government  Opemtlone,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  5541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  In  connec- 
tion with  fixed-price  Oovwnment  contracts. 

By  Mr.  CHILES,  from  the  (Committee  on 
Ctovernment  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1259.  A  bin  to  prortde  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  In  connec- 
tion with  fixed-price  Government  oontrwcts 
(Rept.  No.  94-378), 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  KCT  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1975— SUBMISSION  OP 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  (REPT.  NO. 
94-379* 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4222)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  in  order  to  extend  and 
revise  the  special  food  service  program 
for  children  and  the  school  breakfast 
program,  and  for  other  purposes  related 
to  strengthening  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 1976— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
(REPT.  NO.  94-376) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  houses  on  the  bill  (S.  1247)  authorl- 
izing  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Julio  Morales-Sanchez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

James  B.  Yoimg,  of  Indiana,  to  be  UJ8. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices,  I  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Cols.  Russell 
Berry  and  Demetri  Spiro,  USAR,  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Reserve 
and  eight  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Resei-ve  to  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral and  brigadier  general— list  begins 
with  Col.  Thomas  Williams,  Jr.;  in  the 
Navy,  Adm.  Means  Johnston,  Jr.,  for  ap- 
pointment on  the  retired  list  in  that 
grade  and  Vice  Adm.  Robert  S.  Salzer 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral on  the  reth-ed  list  and  11  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral in  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy— list 
begins  with  Greallsh  and  ends  with 
Howell.  Jr.;  in  the  Air  Force,  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  P.  Stafford,  USAF  for  appohit- 
ment  to  major  general — recess  appoint- 
ment; and,  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserves,  there  are  22  to  the 
grade  of  major  general  and  brigadier 


general — list  beghis  with  Andrew  W. 
O'Doimell.  It  is  requested  that  the.se 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Army  and  Reserve  of  the 
Army  and  National  Guard  there  are 
4,071  for  promotion/appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below;  in  the  Air 
Force  and  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  there 
are  7,142  for  promotion/appointment  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below.  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September 
3d,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  Desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  he  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  In  the 
Record  of  September  3,  1975,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  prtxieedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 
S.  2350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  to  Include  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  O. 
Lowther.  Referred  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  2362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Accoitntlng 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  to  provide  for  the 
audit,  by  the  Comptroller  General,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  : 
S.  2353.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  model  programs  for  displaced  home- 
makers  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2364.  A  bUl  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  the  property  compris- 
ing the  Lee  Canyon  Youth  Camp.  Tolyabe 
National  Forest.  Nev.,  to  Clark  County,  Nev. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laxalt) : 
S.  2355.  A  bill  to  provide  that  four  publica- 
tions detailing   the  history   of   the   Indian 
tribes  of  Nevada  shall  be  subjert  to  copyright 
by    the    Inter-Tribal    Council    of    Nevada. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for   himself.   Mr 
McClellan,    Mr.    Hei.ms,    and    Mr 
Tower)  : 
8.  2366.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  to 
provide  an  education  for  himself  or  for  an- 
other Individual.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
oil  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen)  : 
S.  2357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  atid  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  STONE   (for  hUnse 
Chtus)  : 
S.  2358.  A  bUl  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  with  respect 
mates  applicable  to  certain  routes 
within     the     Interstate    Hlgh«a;r 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Puilic 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  2359.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  e 
ment  for  all  persons  entering  Into 
siirance  agreements.  Referred  to 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
8.  2360.  A  blU  to  amend  the  PulJIlc 
8ervlc»-Act  to  provide  health 
for  pregnant  adolescents   before 
childbirth.   Referred  to   the  Comtni 
Labor  and  F>ubllc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2361.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  a 
McKay    Dam,    Umatilla    Project 
multiple  functions  and  for  other 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  2362.  A  biU  relaUng  to  certaii  i 
transactions  carried  out  within 
boundaries  of  Indian  reservatloni , 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2363.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
and  Nationality  Act.  Referred  to 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    MONDALE    (for 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  2364.  A  bill  to  authorise  the 
to  Implement  a  system  of  priority 
of  Canadian  crude  oU  to  Amerlcai  i 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affair.s. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  2365.  A  blU  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  provide  measureme 
for   courses   offered   by   independent 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS    (for 
Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  2368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  la 
Naval   Atr   Station,   Lakehurst,   N. 
Airship  Association  as  a  site  for 
museum.    Referred    to    the 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  hlmsel 
McGee)  : 
S.   2367.   A  bill   for  the  relief  ol 
Allen,    and    Marie    Allen,    his    w 
Springs,  Wyo.  P^ferred  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for 
Hartke,  Mr.  Phx,  and  Mr. 
S.  2368.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  protect 
lino  rail  service.  Referred  to  the 
on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CHILES     (for 
NcNN,  Mr.   Glenn.  Mi- 
and  Mr.  Stone)  : 
S.  23G9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fo4d 
Act   of    1964   by   revising   the 
qulren-.ents  for  participation  In  the 
and  Increasing  the  overall  efflci 
program    administration    through 
position  of  a  national  income 
for  other   purposes.   Referred   to 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  p.nd  Forestr  r 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
SJ.  Res.  128.  A  Joint  resolution 
orlze  and  request  the  President 
proclamation   designating   the   foujth 
day   In  September  of  each   year 
Neighbor  Day.'"  Concldered  and 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  120.  A  Joint  resolution 
Ize  the  construction   of  a  memorial 
lOOth    Infantry    Battalion    and 
mental  Combat  Team.  Referred  to 
mlttee  on  Veterani"  AfTalrs. 
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f  and  Mr.         STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  2353.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  model  programs  for  displaced 
homemakers  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide  re- 
entry services  and  stulls  to  persons  who 
have  been  homemakers  but  who,  as  the 
result  of  death  or  divorce  or  loss  of  In- 
come, are  forced  back  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket. I  am  delighted  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  has  joined  me  in  this  effort. 

These  persons,  mostly  women,  usually 
fall  between  the  cracks  of  our  current 
social  programs.  They  are  too  young  to 
collect  social  security,  and  too  old  and 
undertrained  to  get  jobs  in  oiu-  tighten- 
ing job  market.  Federal  jobs  and  train- 
ing programs  are  not  aimed  at  this 
group.  They  qualify  for  no  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  nor  unemployment 
benefits,  because  they  have  been  at  home 
rather  than  in  the  job  market. 

A  recent  article  in  a  California  news- 
paper describes  the  typical  person  for 
whom  this  legislation  is  intended: 

A  middle  class  woman  who  has  spent  her 
married  life  being  a  homemaker:  not  work- 
ing outside  the  home;  with  no  "professional 
skills"  suddenly  widowed  or  divorced.  She 
has  lived  a  comfortable  life  that  she  wants 
to  maintain,  and  now,  because  of  a  change 
in  the  courts'  attitude,  she  finds  that  her 
spousal  and  child  support  is  not  enough  to 
live  on.  Her  life's  work  has  no  value.  Her 
volunteer  work  is  not  counted  as  work  ex- 
perience. How  Is  she  going  to  support  herself 
and  her  children?  Thus,  the  displaced  home- 
maker. 

The  legislation  which  I  £im  introducing 
today  will  provide  these  persons  the  op- 
portunity to  prove  that  the  skills  of 
homemakers  can  be  recycled  to  fill  des- 
perately needed  social  services,  and  that 
these  persons  can  help  each  other  In  the 
difficult  period  of  transition  from  de- 
pendence to  self-reliance.  The  bill.  I  am 
confident,  will  help,  through  counseling, 
outreach,  information,  and  referral  serv- 
ices, provide  the  displaced  homemaker 
with  renewed  confidence  and  capability 
to  take  a  place  In  the  working  world. 

Estimates  of  those  impacted  nm  to 
approximately  3  million  persons  nation- 
wide, and  are  based  on  the  available  sta- 
tistics on  divorce,  working  wives,  woman- 
headed  households,  and  other  indicators. 
Even  this  figure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  myriad  of  other  factors  which 
might  designate  a  man  or  woman  a  "dis- 
placed homemaker." 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature  approved 
a  displaced  homemakers  bill  during  the 
past  session.  The  State  senated  voted  29 
to  1  in  support;  the  assembly,  45  to  5. 
That  bill  has  the  support  of  many  state- 
wide organizations,  ranging  from  the 
California  Commission  on  Aging  to  the 
California  Bar  Association's  Committee 
on  Equal  Rights.  Numerous  city  councils, 
commissions  on  the  status  of  women, 
YV/CA  chapters,  and  women's  organiza- 
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tlons  have  also  voiced  their  backing  of 
this  legislation. 

At  the  national  level,  support  comes 
from  similar  groups.  Spearheading  the 
effort  is  the  National  Organization  for 
Women's  Task  Force  on  Older  Women 
which  has,  along  with  the  Alliance  for 
Displaced  Homemakers,  launched  the 
campaign  for  this  national  legislation 
Other  organizations  which  endorse  the 
measure  include  the  National  YWCA  and 
the  National  Women's  Political  Caucus 
lu  brief  the  legislation  will : 
Establish  up  to  30  two  year  model  pro- 
grams to  provide  outreach,  counseling 
and  information  and  referral  services  to 
protect  and  Insure  the  health,  welfare, 
income  capabihties,  and  employment  of 
displaced  homemakers.  The  services  can 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to  counsel- 
ing and  information  and  referral  in  job 
coimseling  training  and  placement,  fi- 
nancial management,  legal  counsel  and 
assistance,  educational  counseliiig,  and 
health  education  and  counseling. 

Mandate  coordination  among  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Administration  on  Aging,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  the 
Depaitment  of  Labor  to  coordinate  this 
program  with  already  existing  Federal 
programs  of  a  similar  nature  which  act 
in  behalf  of  otlier  groups. 

Mandate  a  report  to  Congress  to  evalu- 
ate the  model  program  as  the  basis  of  a 
national  program;  evaluate  the  feasibil- 
ity of  bi-inging  displaced  homemakers 
under  CETA,  work  incentive  programs 
and  other  Federal  employment,  educa- 
tion and  health  assistance  programs;  and 
evaluate  the  feasibility  of  allowing  dis- 
placed homemakers  to  participate  In 
Federal  and  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs,  and  the  feasibility 
of  including  housework  as  labor  eligible 
for  such  benefits  and  programs. 

Promote  tlie  employment  of  peer- 
group  displaced  homemakers  in  all  phases 
of  the  model  programs  dming  their  2- 
j-enr  dm-ation. 

The  cost  of  the  program  will  not  exceed 
$2  million  for  each  of  the  2  years  of  its 
life,  a  small  cost  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits it  can  bring  those  individuals  in  the 
grip  of  despair  as  the  result  of  the  death 
or  divorce  of  the  breadwinner. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation, 
when  passed,  will  begin  to  benefit  what 
hitherto  had  been  an  unrecognized  group 
in  our  society,  a  group  which,  if  given 
the  confidence,  skills  and  opportunity, 
could  fill  sorely  vacant  social  program 
positions  and  bring  to  them  unbounded 
compassion  and  understanding.  I  look 
forward  to  holding  hearings  and  passing 
this  necessary  program  to  benefit  an 
underserved  and  undemtilized  group  in 
our  Nation. 
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By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  2354'.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  the  property 
comprising  the  Lee  Canyon  Youth  Camj), 
Toiyabe  National  Forest,  Nev.,  to  Clark 
County.  Nev.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  C.\NNON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 


convey  to  Clark  County  title  to  a  prop- 
erty known  as  Lee  Canyon  Youth  Camp. 

Clark  County  presently  operates  the 
4-acre  site  through  a  special  use  permit 
granted  the  county  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  The  camp  provides  recreation 
opportunities  for  an  estimated  10,000 
persons  each  year  representing  the 
YMCA,  church  groups.  4-H  groups,  and 
others. 

Clark  County  has  built  numerous 
structures  at  the  camp  including  a  din- 
ing hall,  dormltoiies,  a  recreation  hall, 
a  shop,  and  a  water  system.  The  pres- 
ent 20-year  lease  on  this  property  will 
expire  in  6  years  and  the  loss  of  these 
facilities  at  that  time  will  be  a  severe 
loss  to  the  people  of  the  county.  This 
bill  will  provide  a  transfer  of  the  prop- 
ei-ty  in  order  to  preclude  this  loss  to  the 
people  in  Clark  County. 

The  Nevada  Legislature  has  memorial- 
ized the  Congress  to  approve  this  trans- 
fer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  tlils  legis- 
lation will  receive  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt^  : 

S.  2355.  A  bill  to  provide  that  four  pub- 
lications detailing  tlie  history  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  Nevada  shall  be  subject  to 
copyright  by  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of 
Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  my 
Nevada  colleague,  Senator  Laxalt,  and  I 
have  introduced  an  unusual  and  histori- 
cally significant  bill  today,  designed  to 
authorize  the  Inter-Ti-ibal  Council  of 
Nevada  to  copyright  four  publications 
covering  the  history  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  Nevada  which  will  be  published  via 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  and  printed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  Pi-Inting  Office. 

Normally,  such  publications  would  be 
In  the  public  domain  and,  normally 
speaking,  I  subscribe  to  tJiat  concept.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  situation  Is 
not  normal.  For  example,  this  bill  will 
not  benefit  any  one  individual,  but  rather 
it  will  safeguard  the  rights  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  to  be  able  to  read  and 
imderstand  the  history  of  their  ancestors. 

The  compilation  of  that  histoi-y  truly 
w  as  a  communal  undertaking.  More  than 
4  years  ago,  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
written  histoi-y,  over  150  members  of  the 
four  separate  Indian  tribes  now  existent 
in  Nevada,  collaborated  in  the  creation 
of  these  four  tribal  histories. 

These  tribes  are  all  that  currently  re- 
main of  four  great  Indian  nations:  the 
Northern  Paiutes,  the  Southern  Palutes, 
the  Washoe,  and  the  Western  Shoshone. 
Collectively,  they  form  the  Inter-Tribal 
Council  ofrffevada. 

Their  efforts  to  citatt  ihe^e  lii.siorie.« 
was  a  major  project  which,  since  it  in- 
cluded the  customs  and  mores  of  the 
four  tribes,  involved  research,  copjing 
ancient  records,  personal  intei-views,  the 
recording  of  old  songs  and  legends,  as 
well  as  the  patient,  painstaking  develop- 
ment of  ancient  loiie  from  all  available 
sources. 

Our  Interest  here  Is,  of  course,  only  to 
have  the  published  histories  copyrighted 


for  the  benefit  of  all  those  people  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  make  their  crea- 
tion possible.  It  is  worth  noting,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  going  further  by 
working  to  create  currlcular  school 
material,  maps,  old  photographs,  pic- 
tures, artifacts,  and  other  things  of  value 
in  preserving  the  history  of  a  people 
before  It  is  lost  forever. 

Under  those  circumstances,  copyright- 
ing is  the  fair  and  equitable  thing  to  do 
and  may  well  encourage  other  tribes  in 
other  States  to  undertake  similar  valu- 
able historical  efforts  before  it  Is  too  late. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  ifor  himself. 
Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Helms,  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  2356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for 
tuition  to  provide  an  education  for  him- 
self or  for  another  Individual.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  private  education 
have  become  like  the  weather:  They 
generate  constant  talk  and  no  action. 
Every  year  brings  the  closing  of  more 
private  colleges,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Public  officials  lament 
their  demise,  but  are  reluctant  to  take 
even  the  smallest  steps  to  keep  those 
schools  alive. 

We  all  know  the  difficulties  facing 
private  education,  and  I  need  not  reiter- 
ate them  here.  Although  the  rising  costs 
of  a  malfunctioning  economy  have  put 
all  educational  institutions  on  tight 
budgets,  private  schools  have  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit;  for,  unlike  their  pub- 
lic counterparts,  they  do  not  have  avail- 
able to  them  either  a  local  tax  base  or 
numerous  programs  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Matters  have  been  made  worse  by  a 
Supreme  Court  that.  In  the  area  of  pri- 
vate education,  is  perversely  imconcemed 
about  the  rights  of  parents,  the  preser- 
vation of  individual  liberty,  the  protec- 
tion of  personal  conscience,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  pluralism  in  American  so- 
ciety. A  series  of  the  most  shortsighted 
decisions,  each  one  more  contorted  than 
its  predecessors,  has  denied  to  American 
parents  any  hope  of  securing  for  their 
children  in  private  schools  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  revenues  .spent  on  edu- 
cation. 

Religious  repression  has  come  full  cir- 
cle. There  once  was  a  time,  two  centuries 
ago,  when  dissenters  from  the  estab- 
lished churches  of  New  England  were 
permitted  to  support  their  own  minis- 
ters, but  only  after  they  had  paid  taxes 
to  support  the  official  creed.  So  too, 
Americans  of  today  are  permitted — 
through  the  narrow  tolerance  of  the 
Court^ — to  preserve  their  own  minority 
culture  and  religion  through  private 
schools,  but  only  after  they  have  been 
onerou.sly  taxed  to  support  State  institu- 
tions, which  all  too  often  indoctrinate 
students  in  the  dogmas  of  a  new  State 
creed:  secular  humanism. 

The  same  situation  holds  true  in 
higher  education.  State  university  sys- 
tems have  grown  fantastically  during 
the  last  decade,  while  there  has  been  a 


parallel  diminution  of  private  colleges, 
both  those  with  and  those  without  a 
religious  affiliation. 

Indeed,  we  face  in  higher  education 
the  rapid  development  of  conditions 
which  most  fair-minded  people  would 
consider  intolerable  in  any  other  seg- 
ment of  Amei-lcan  life:  monopoly.  The 
effect.^  of  an  educational  monopoly  con- 
sisting of  State  institutions  are  sure  to 
be  the  same  as  the  effects  of  an  oil  mo- 
nopoly, a  transport  monopoly,  or  a  sugar 
monoiJoly.  By  its  very  nature,  monopoly 
tends  to  arrogance  and  abuse.  It  discour- 
ages innovative  criticism  and  becomes 
complacently  contented  with  itself.  It 
tolerates  no  diversity. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  American 
public  education  needs  the  stimulus  of 
competition  from  private  schools.  I  be- 
lieve all  students  are  benefited  by  an 
open  market  In  education.  And  I  believe 
we  have  only  one  effective  means  appro- 
priate to  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
sei-ve  parental  choice  and  student  rights 
for  pupils  whose  parents  are  not  rich 
enough  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  private 
education  or  poor  enough  to  qualify  for 
full  public  assistance. 

That  is  to  Institute  tax  deductions  for 
tuition  payments  to  private  schools.  This 
uncomplicated  and  obviousl,>  constitu- 
tional measure  would  offset  in  part  the 
dollars  parents  spend  for  private  educa- 
tion by  allowing  them  some  savings  in 
what  they  are  required  to  pay  to  the 
Public  Treasury.  More  fundamentally,  it 
would  reaffirm  the  Congress'  commit- 
ment to  the  most  basic  liberties  Ameri- 
cans have  always  enjoyed.  It  is  ti'agic  but 
true  that  there  are  those  in  our  coun- 
try who  would  deny  those  liberties,  who 
would  strip  parents  of  all  control  over 
schooling,  and  who  would  use  the  educa- 
tional system  as  an  insti-ument  to  Im- 
pose their  own  values  and  to  substitute 
a  State  enforced  conformity  for  the  di- 
versity assured  through  private  choice. 

We  hear  much  talk  in  the  Congres.s 
about  the  need  to  protect  consumers. 
And  yet,  there  are  no  more  dissatisfied 
and  frustrated  consumers  than  t^ose 
who  must  pay  for  public  education  and 
who  find  it  Is  often  faulty  and  occa- 
sionally shoddy.  One  thinks  of  the  many 
parents  who  unavailingly  object  to  the 
subject  matter,  textbooks,  and  teacher 
attitudes  to  which  their  youngsters  are 
exposed;  the  hiner-city  parents  whose 
children  daily  face  crime  in  the  school- 
yard and  chaos  in  the  classroom;  the 
low-income  parents  across  the  country 
who  cannot  afford  the  private  tutoring 
that  would  allow  their  gifted  children  to 
develop  their  talents  and  their  handi- 
capped children  to  make  the  most  of 
their  abilities. 

As  the  cost  of  public  education  ha.s 
soared,  its  performance  has  plummeted. 
The  quality  of  its  product  seems  to  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  -ts  expense.  Across 
the  Nation,  test  scores  are  falling.  If  such 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  business  com- 
munity, then  the  Congress,  the  press, 
and  the  people  would  together  rise  in 
wrath  against  them.  And  rightly  so. 

For  wrath,  let  us  substitute  remedial 
action.  The  bill  I  today  submit  for  tlie 
consideration  of  the  Senate  reaffirms  the 
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primacy  of  the  parental  role  p  educa- 
tion. It  would  grant  to  a  tax|)ayer  tax 
deductions,  each  of  them  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000,  for  each  perspn  whose 
tiiltion  he  or  she  pays  at  a  prlvajte  school, 
whether  it  be  an  elementary,  secondary, 
or  postsecondary  institution.  It  assures 
students  in  this  country  the]  right  to 
think  freely  and  to  learn  in  liberty,  the 
right  to  be  different:  As  Thoraau  would 
have  put  it.  the  right  to  marcli  to  a  dif- 
ferent drummer. 

To  deny  those  rights  is  to  |)lunt  the 
best  aspirations  of  youth  and 


(c)  The  •mendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De< 
cember  31,  1975. 


to  trans- 
gress our  own  noblest  ideals.  Thit  is  why, 
Mr.  President,  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  consider  this  bill,  not  only 
with  an  eye  to  its  financial  urgency,  but 
with  an  appreciation  of  our  re!  ponsibil- 
ity  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  a  future 
generation  the  heritage  of  llperty  we 
ourselves  have  received. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  appropriately  referred.  I  a  k  imanl< 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  th*  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2356 

4nd 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 
part  VH  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ( 
additional  Itemized  deductions 
u&ls)    l3  amended  by  redeslgna 
320   as   section  321    and   by 
section  219  the  following  new  section 
"Sbc.  320.  TcrrnoN. 

"(a)    AixowANCE   or   Dedccitov 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall 
as  a  deduction  the  sum  of  the  amdunts 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxat  le 
an  eligible  educational  Instltutioi  i 
tlon  for  the  attendance  of  the 
of  another  Individual  or  Individuals 
Institution. 

"(b)   LmrTATioK. — No  deductioi 
allowed  under  subsection   (a)    foi 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  tuition 
respect  to  any  individual  to  the 
the  sum  of  such  amounts  exceeds 

"(c)    OETiNrnoNS. — For  purpos^ 
section — 

"<!)   Eligible  edccationai.  in 
The  term. 

"(A)   an  institution  of  higher 

"(B)  a  vocational  school; 

"(C)  a  secondary  school;  or 

"(D)    an  elementary  school. 

"(2)   Institdtion  of  higher 
The  term   'institution  of  higher 
means  the  Institutions  described 
1301(a)    and  491(b)    of    the   Higher 
Uon  Act  of  1965  and  Includes  su^b 
Institutions  for  graduate  study  as 
fled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
purposes  of  this  section  to  the 
his  delegate. 

"(3)  Vocational  school. — The  t4rm 
tional  school'  means  an  area  vocat:  onal 
cation  school  as  defined  in  8ectt(  m 
of  the   Vocational   Education   Ac( 

"(d)  Exclusion. — Subsection  (a) 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  by  th« 
during  the  taxable  year  which  Is 
as  a  deduction  under  section  162  ( 
trade  or  business  expenses) ." 

(b)    The  table  of  sections  for 
Vn   Is   amended   by   striking  out 
relating  to  section  220  and  Inserting 
thereof  the  following  new  Items: 

"Sec.  220.  TtnrioN. 

"Sec.  221.  Cboss  referencbs." 
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By  Mr.  STONE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  2358.  A  biU  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  cost 
estimates  applicable  to  certain  routes 
transferred  within  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

AMENDMENT    TO     103(E)(2)     TITLE    23, 
X7NITE0   STATES  CODE 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation,  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  my  senior  colleague,  Senator 
CHILES,  which  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  authority  to  revise  the 
cost  estimates  of  interstate  highway 
projects  transferred  under  the  Howard- 
Cramer  Act  of  1968. 

The  Howard-Cramer  Act  was  enacted 
to  add  200  miles  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  and  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  power  to  make  lim- 
ited modifications  and  revisions  to  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  Under  this 
act  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of 
a  State  highway  department,  could  with- 
draw his  approval  of  any  route  or  any 
portion  of  a  route  that  was  not  essential 
to  the  completion  of  a  unified  and  con- 
nected interstate  system  and  reallocate 
or  transfer  the  mileage  and  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  these  routes  to  areas 
which  were  not  previously  included  in 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  act  expressly  states  that 
any  transfer  of  interstate  mileage  could 
not  increase  the  total  cost  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Therefore,  the  maximum  amount  of 
money  allowed  to  be  spent  on  projects 
transferred  imder  this  act  may  not  re- 
flect Increases  in  current  construction 
costs.  For  example,  in  1969  the  State  of 
California  transferred  44.9  miles  with 
a  construction  cost  estimate  of  $50  mil- 
lion to  Florida  for  the  construction  of 
the  1-75  Tampa  Bypass.  The  current 
cost  for  completing  this  project  has  ris- 
en to  approximatelj'  $193  million. 

Because  of  the  cost  passthrough  pro- 
visions of  the  Howard-Cramer  Act,  the 
State  of  Florida's  eligibility  for  90/10  hi- 
terstate  highway  funds  is  based  upon  the 
$50  million  estimate  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  construction.  The  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  merely  permit  the 
States  to  revise  their  cost  estimates  of 
projects  previously  transferred  to  its  in- 
terstate system  so  as  to  reflect  the  pres- 
ent costs  of  construction. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  presently  only 
three  interstate  highway  projects  which 
are  subject  to  the  cost  restriction  by  the 
Howard-Cramer  Act — a  section  of  1-195 
in  New  Jersey,  segments  of  the  Century 
Freeway  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  1-73 
Tampa  Bypass.  The  resultant  effect  of 
the  cost  limitations  contained  in  the 
Howard-Cramer  Act  has  been  to  func- 
tionally postpone  the  completion  of  three 
vital  interstate  highway  projects.  The 
enactment  of  this  very  limited  amend- 
ment will  insure  that  these  three  projects 
will  be  eligible  for  necessary  Interstate 
highway  construction  funds. 


ByMr.BAYH: 

S.  2359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equal 
treatment  for  all  persons  entering  into 
health  insurance  agreements.  Refen-ed 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  health  care 
services  for  pregnant  adolescents  before 
and  after  childbirth.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

LIFE  SUPPORT  CENTERS  ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  2 
years  I  have  spent  struggling  with  the 
issue  of  abortion,  as  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  grappled  with  a  trangle  of  ex- 
traordinarily complex  moral,  legal,  medi- 
cal, and  social  questions.  I  have  tried  my 
best  to  be  open,  fair  and  impartial  in  the 
healings  process.  I  have  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  implications  of  all  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  and  carefully 
scrutinized  the  notion  that  such  an 
amendment  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
resolving  the  abortion  dilemma.  I  have 
speiit  coimtless  hom-s  probing  for  a  just 
solution,  often  in  the  midst  of  growing 
bitterness  and  polarization  on  both  sides. 

Rarely  in  my  20  years  of  public  life 
have  I  encoimtered  an  issue  with  such 
emotional  force  or  one  which  raises  more 
difficult  questions.  In  the  end,  despite  my 
own  personal  feelings  on  this  subject,  I 
determined — for  reasons  explained  in  de- 
tail in  a  separate  statement — to  oppose 
amending  the  Constitution  on  abortion. 

With  this  painful  decision  behind  me, 
I  rise  this  afternoon  to  address  a  dif- 
ferent, though  intimately  related  and 
equally  important,  concern  which  has 
been  largely  ignored  in  the  heated  con- 
trovei-sy  over  abortion.  That  concern  is 
over  the  regrettable  failure  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  unmet  needs  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  women  who  must 
deal  witli  an  unintended  pregnancy,  of- 
ten in  the  least  promising  of  circum- 
stances. These  needs  exist,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  regardless  of  how  the  legal 
status  of  abortion  is  resolved.  Meeting 
those  needs  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant and  positive  step  we  can  take  to  bind 
up  our  wounds  and  make  free  choice  a 
reality  for  all  pregnant  women  who  might 
contemplate  an  abortion. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
current  availability  of  legal  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  and  safe  abortions, 
there  are  still  countless  pregnant  women 
who  reject  abortion  as  an  answer  to  their 
problems  and  choose  to  bring  their  preg- 
nancies to  a  natural  termination. 

Survey  evidence  suggests  that  the 
young,  in  particular,  are  disturbed  about 
turning  to  abortion  as  a  solution  to  a 
problem  pregnancy.  A  recent  national 
survey  reveaLs  that  while  a  majority  of 
the  Nation's  teenagers  support  a  wom- 
an's right  to  an  abortion  In  cases  of 
danger  to  the  womraa's  health,  rape,  or 
possible  deformity,  a  majority  do  not 
believe  that  being  young  and  unmarried 
is  sufficient  reason  for  having  an  abor- 
tion. 

These  findings,  Mr.  President,  are 
striking  testimony  to  the  strong  reserva- 
tions thousands  of  our  young  people  feel 
about  abortion.  Their  import  Is  helght- 
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ened  and  made  yet  more  poignant  by  the 
experiences  of  volimteers  and  health  pro- 
fessionals working  with  teenage  problem 
pregnancies.  Conversations  with  those 
who  work  directly  with  young  prospec- 
tive mothers  make  clear  the  severe  con- 
flicts and  problems  faced  by  pregnant 
teenagers  and  yet  the  clear  desire  of 
most  to  bear  and  to  raise  their  children. 

As  a  society  dedicated  to  freedom  of 
conscience  and  individual  choice  for  all 
of  our  citizens,  regardless  of  their  class, 
race,  age,  marital  status,  or  place  of  res- 
idence, we  owe  these  young  people  a  real 
alternative  to  abortion — one  which  will 
allow  every  prospective  mother  to  follow 
freely  the  dictates  of  her  own  conscience. 

Tivas  far  we  have  failed  our  yoimg 
people  miserably.  Continued  neglect  will 
make  our  failiures  even  more  apparent 
and  costly.  Consider  these  statistics: 

Tliis  year  1  out  of  10  girls  17  or  under, 
or  220,000  adolescents,  will  give  birth. 

It  is  expected  that  1  out  of  every  7  girls 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  wiU  give 
birth  to  a  child  next  year.  In  some 
States,  the  proportiMi  will  be  closer  to 
1  out  of  ever>-  5  girls. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  these 
girls  will  give  birlh  out-of-wedlock,  and 
this  percentage,  which  has  Increased 
dramatically  over  the  last  decade,  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  still  further  in  the  next 
decade. 

Of  the  60  percent  of  teenage  mothers 
who  currently  marry  by  the  time  they 
give  bii-th,  two  out  of  three  will  be  di- 
vorced within  5  years. 

Of  the  approximately  85  percent  of 
teenage  mothers  who  currently  choose  to 
keep  their  child  at  birth,  large  numbers 
will  relinquish  their  childi'en  for  foster 
or  institutional  care  duiing  the  preschool 
years,  often  after  the  children  have  suf- 
fered Irreversible  emotional,  and  some- 
times physical,  harm. 

Because  the  number  of  teenagers  Is  in- 
creasing both  niunericany  and  In  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population,  and  be- 
cause changing  social  mores  are  result- 
ing in  growing  niunbers  of  sexually  active 
adolescents  and  out  of  wedlock  births, 
specialists  are  predicting  an  epidemic  of 
teenage  pregnancies  and  single  parent 
households  in  the  near  future.  Most 
alanning  of  all  is  the  increase  In  preg- 
nancies in  the  under  15  age  group.  This 
group  is  the  only  one  in  the  childbearing 
years  which  is  actually  shov.ing  an  in- 
crease in  its  rate  of  pregnancy  as  well 
as  in  absolute  nuiiiber  of  pregnancies. 

These  teenage  mother.s,  still  children 
themselves,  are  more  and  more  likely  to 
be  the  mothers  of  om-  futme  citizens. 
They,  their  offspring,  and  our  entire  so- 
ciety v.ill  suffer  if  we  continue  to  ignore 
their  needs.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
committed  volunteers,  private  founda- 
tions, and  healtli  professionals,  the  costs 
associated  with  teenage  childbearing  arc 
as  unacceptable  as  they  are  unnecessaiy. 
health  ri.sks 

Complications  associated  with  teenage 
pregnancy  are  far  mwe  frequent  than 
those  associated  witli  pregnancy  of 
mothers  over  20.  Medical  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  younger  the  adolescent 
mother,  the  greater  the  danger.  The 
teenage  mother  has  a  higher  probability 
of  health  problems  during  pregnancy  and 


delivery  than  any  other  age  group  except 
for  women  40  and  over. 

The  primary  source  of  difficulty  for  the 
teenage  mother  is  poor  nutrition,  some- 
thing that  Is  actually  a  widespread  prob- 
lem among  all  teenagers.  This  results  not 
only  from  the  tendency  of  teenagers  to 
overindulge  in  "junk  foods."  but  also 
stems  from  increased  nutritional  needs 
associated  with  normal  teenage  growth 
patterns.  When  the  extra  demands  of  a 
fetus  are  added  to  the  already  increased 
demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  teenage 
mother's  body,  the  problems  of  poor  nu- 
trition are  compounded.  As  a  result,  one 
finds  an  increased  incidence  of  toxemia, 
prolonged  labor,  and  Iron  deficiency 
anemia — all  related  to  poor  nutritional 
status — among  teenage  mothers. 

Along  with  the  difficulties  of  the  teen- 
age mother,  early  childbearing  threatens 
the  life  and  well-being  of  the  child.  A 
child  born  to  a  teenage  mother  is  much 
more  likely  to  die  in  the  first  year  of  its 
life  than  a  child  bom  to  an  older  woman. 
Children  bom  to  mothers  under  15  have 
mortality  rates  twice  that  of  children 
bom  to  mothers  in  their  early  20's.  In- 
fants bom  to  women  aged  15  to  19  have 
mortality  rates  52  percent  higher  than 
those  of  children  bom  to  mothers  in  the 
20  to  24  age  group.  Similar  relationships 
obtain  between  the  age  of  the  mother 
and  the  infant's  birth  weight.  Babies  of 
low  birth  weight  have  poorer  life  chances 
due  to  stimted  physical,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  development. 

In  addition  to  facing  higher  healtti 
risks  during  pregnancy,  due  to  nutrition- 
al factors,  teenagers  often  exacerbate 
their  medical  problems  by  keeping  their 
pregnancy  a  secret  several  moisths,  thus 
delaying  early  medical  treatment.  This 
delay  in  medical  attenti<Mi,  as  well  as  a 
tendency  to  avoid  m  to  limit  needed 
medical  services  and  treatment  because 
of  expense,  frequently  leads  to  serious 
medical  problems  for  our  teenage  moth- 
ers and  their  children. 

edtcational  risks 

Expulsitm  due  to  pregnancy  is  the 
most  important  known  cause  of  teenage 
girls  leaving  school.  Because  incranplete 
education  is  associated  with  imanploy- 
ment  and  Increased  welfare  dependency, 
the  failure  of  school  systems  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  educational  needs  of 
teenage  mothers  is  a  serious  problem  not 
only  for  the  individuals  involved,  but  for 
the  whole  society. 

Most  pregnant  girls  are  pliysically  able 
to  remain  in  their  regular  classes  during 
their  pregnancy.  Despite  this,  less  than 
one-third  of  the  17,000  school  districts 
in  the  United  States  make  any  provision 
for  the  education  of  pregnant  girls.  In 
the  others,  teenage  parents  are  often 
prohibited  from  continuing  their  educa- 
tion or  are  removed  from  regular  student 
rolls  and  placed  on  rolls  of  "special  stu- 
dents." This  reclassification  limits  the 
range  of  educational  courses  and  services 
available  to  tliem. 

Demon.'Jtration  programs  liave  sliown 
that  when  oppoitunities  to  continue  edu- 
cation are  available  on  a  classroom  basis, 
prospective  parents  study  haider,  im- 
prove tlieir  grades  and  return  to  school 
after  giving  blrtli  in  smprisingly  liigh 
mmibcis — 85  to  95  percent.  Tlie  punitive 


response  of  all  too  many  of  our  schools 
has  not  been  successful  In  preventing 
teenage  pregnancies.  If  that  is  the  goal. 
Rather,  refusal  to  educate  teenage 
mothers  has  only  succeeded  in  com- 
pounding prcWems  these  youngstens  are 
already  experiencing. 

employment    risk    ANn    WFLFARE    DEPE!»DENCV 

With  an  incomplete  education  and 
lack  of  skills  or  experience,  the  teenage 
mother  is  a  higli-risk  candidate  for  un- 
employment. Almost  40  percent  of 
mothers  on  welfare  in  New  York  City 
were  pregnant  with  their  first  child  at 
age  17  or  under.  In  New  Haven,  Conn., 
6  of  every  10  pregnant  women  aged  17 
or  below  are  expected  to  join  tlie  welfare 
rolls  within  5  years.  With  an  incomplete 
education  and  no  job  skills  or  tiainlng, 
the  teenage  mother  1.'=  not  equipped  to 
support  herself  or  her  child.  Thus  it  is 
not  surprising  that  she  tj'pically  ends  lyj 
relying  on  public  support. 

We  already  know  that  tlie  young  are 
more  severely  handicapped  by  economic 
recession  than  are  other  age  groups. 
They  frequently  ai-e  the  last  hired,  fii-st 
filed  and  last  rehired.  The  employment 
handicap  for  a  pregnant  teenager,  who 
has  not  completed  her  education  and 
who  has  the  extra  responsibility  for  car- 
ing for  a  child,  is  even  more  pronounced. 

SOCIAL    RISKS 

Although  the  social  stigma  of  unwed 
motherhood  has  somewhat  diminished, 
it  remains  a  very  real  factor  in  the  life  cf 
the  pregnant  teenage;  Frequently  the 
unwed  teenage  motner  is  forced  out  of 
her  normal  school  environment.  Her  so- 
cial life  is  restricted,  not  only  by  removal 
from  school,  but  also  by  the  new  respon- 
sibilities in  her  life.  Often  there  is  peer 
rejection  at  a  time  in  life  when  the  rveed 
for  support  f  rooi  ones  peei-s  is  at  its  moet 
critical  stage. 

If  a  pregnant  teenager  marries  the 
father  of  her  child  the  marriage  is  likely 
to  end  in  divorce.  Nearly  half  of  all  teen- 
age marriagra  break  up  within  5  years, 
and  the  rates  are  even  higher  for  young 
people  who  man:.-  primarily  in  response 
to  a  pregnancy.  So  even  though  there 
may  be  pressure  for  marriage,  such  mar- 
riages have  a  poor  track  record  for  pro- 
viding a  stable  family  structure  for  a 
child. 

Althougli  85  percent  of  teenage 
mothers  cht)ose  to  keep  tiieir  baby  and 
undertake  child  rearing,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  these  infants  eventually  end  up 
in  foster  care,  often  as  abused  or  ne- 
glected cliildren.  Delated  relinquishment 
of  these  children,  or  their  abuse,  are 
signs  of  the  enormous  strains  faced  by 
teenage  moihei-s.  Tiie  high  rates  of  at- 
tempted suicide  annrng  young  mothers 
are  an  even  more  chilling  reminder  of 
the  gravity  of  their  situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
respond  to  these  realities  in  an  effective 
and  timely  manner.  The  growing  phe- 
nomenon cf  out-of-wedlock,  teenage 
pregnancy  is  a  distm'blng  one.  The  costs 
are  great  for  mother  and  child  and,  ulti- 
mately, for  all  of  us.  The  imderlying 
causes  of  recent,  dramatic  increases 
in  such  pregnancies  are  not  yet  fully 
miderstood.  It  Is  clear  that  as  a  society 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  this  situa- 
tion. Yet,  at  the  same  time  we  camiot 
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sidestep  our  responsibility  to  d  ;al  fairly 
with  those  faced  by  this  dilemn  la.  With- 
out support,  th»  biu^ens  carrieq  by  these 
young  mothers  are  unbearable. 

To  date  this  society,  the  ridhest  and 
most  medically  advanced  in  the  world, 
has  committed  only  an  inficitesimal 
fraction  of  its  resomxes  to  providing 
satisfactory  alternatives  to  abcrtlon  for 
our  young  people.  We  must  niake  it  a 
matter  of  national  policy  that  every 
prospective  mother,  no  matter  vhat  her 
life  situation,  has  a  truly  fne  choice 
about  her  future.  We  must  span  i  her  and 
her  child  from  the  misfortuies  now 
likely  to  plague  them. 

It  is  fashionable  In  some  circ  les  today 
to  argue  that  we  must  cut  bac|  on  past 
commitments  the  Federal  Gotemment 
has  made  to  improve  the  heilth  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens.  This  ij  i  a  short- 
sighted and  narrow  approach.  1  not  only 
take  issue  with  the  notion  o:  cutting 
back;  I  say  we  must  do  better. 

Despite  the  chilling  futures  awaiting 
oiir  young  mothers  and  their  cl  lildren,  a 
survey  of  Federal  policies  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  teenage  mothers  sh<*ws  them 
to  be  unfocused  and  ill-suited  to  meet 
the  problems  we  face. 

Our  major  Federal  medical  assistance 
program  has  eligibility  reqi:  irements 
that  force  many  to  abandon  attempts  at 
self-sufBciency  and  assume  welfare 
status  to  obtain  medical  benefits : 

Private  health  insurers  routini  ily  refuse 
to  adequately  reimburse  policyholders 
for  maternity  related  expenses  and 
almost  never  offer  maternity  co'  rerage  to 
single  women  or  dependent  children. 
Decades  ago,  the  Congress  delegated  its 
authority  to  regulate  the  insuijance  in- 
dustry to  the  States.  Today,  the  industry 
has  grown  into  a  $91  billion  a  ysar  busi 
ness,  vital  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens  but  responsible  to  no  one. 
We  must  reassert  our  respons  blllty  in 
this  area  and  assure  that  priva  e  health 
Insurance  practices  do  not  buili  I  in  eco 
nomic  incentives  for  termination  to  a 
pregnancy. 

Until  recently  we  have  hac 
tional  policy  addressing  the 
needs  of  pregnant  teenagers.  Tijtle 
the  Educational  Amendments 
which  I  authored,  now  prohibits 
ssytems  from  receiving  Feders  1 
ance  if  they  force  pregnant  students 
leave  school.  The  legislation  hai 
no  impact  because  HEW  waitejd 
years  to  issue  regulations  to 
the  legislation ; 

The    Federal    Government 
assumed  any  responsibility  foi 
to  find  homes  for  the  thousands 
ican  children  in  need  of  them 
few  years  many  States  have  es 
programs    to    facilitate    the 
process.   The  demonstrated   s 
both  human  suffering  and  dollars 
been  enormous.  A  Federal 
in  this  area  could  help  tremendously 

Despite     congressional 
comprehensive    legislation 
day  care  services,  we  still  have 
jngful  Federal  assistance  for  child 
in  this  coimtry.  Refusing  this 
sibility  due  to  fiscal  consideration 
only    result    in    spending    far 
amounts    feeding    the    results 
neglect — crime  and  welfare 
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possibility  for  constructive  action  has 
passed: 

Existing  Federal  programs  which  have 
the  potential  for  serviiig  pregnant  teen- 
agers, or  teenagers  at  risk  of  pregnancy, 
such  as  title  IVB,  child  welfare  services ; 
title  V,  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices; and  title  XX,  social  services  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  WIC  supple- 
mental feeding  program,  and  title  X, 
family  planning,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  have  been  funded  at  ridic- 
ulously low  levels.  Fiscal  1976  admin- 
istration budget  requests  have  brought 
many  programs  to  a  virtual  standstill 
and  prevented  anticipated  startups  of 
new  projects  all  across  the  Nation; 

Rarely  do  programs  offering  assistance 
to  troubled  teenagers  coordinate  avail- 
able services  or  provide  the  opportunity 
for  young  people  to  work  continuously 
with  one  counselor  who  can  build  trust 
and  understanding  over  time.  Confused 
and  often  distraught  teenagers  cannot  be 
expected  to  benefit  as  much  as  they 
might  from  such  fragmented  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  a  focused 
program  of  action  is  now.  The  necessary 
components  of  such  a  program  are  clear. 
By  acting  now  we  caiuiot  only  provide 
true  freedom  of  choice  to  those  faced 
with  unintended  pregnancies  and  give  a 
new  lease  on  life  to  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. But,  by  helping  them,  we  may  also 
be  able  to  bring  under  control  a  disturb- 
ing but  growing  phenomenon  in  our  so- 
ciety— the  phenomenon  of  continuous 
generations  of  single  parent  families,  de- 
pendent on  the  state  for  their  Uvelihood. 

ALTEHNATIVES  TO  ABORTION 

Mr.  President,  the  "Alternatives  to 
Abortion"  package  I  am  proposing  today 
consists  of  new  legislative  initiatives,  the 
setting  of  funding  priorities,  and  legisla- 
tion which  I  support  that  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  but  Is  not  yet  public 
law.  It  consists  of: 

First.  A  national  network  of  life  sup- 
port centers  for  young  parents,  providing 
a  coordinated  array  of  medical,  social, 
and  counseling  services,  including  nutri- 
tion and  adoption  counseling,  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  school  age  parents; 

Second.  Legislation  prohibiting  sex  or 
marital  status  discrimination  by  health 
insurers,  thus  mandating  access  to  ma- 
ternity coverage  for  single  women  and 
establishing  more  equitable  reimburse- 
ment policies  for  maternity  expenses, 
and  requiring  that  insurers  offer  options 
providing  health  insurance  to  part-time 
workers  and  maternity  coverage  for  de- 
pendent children; 

Third.  Support  for  an  expended  Fed- 
eral role  in  child  care; 

Fourth.  Support  for  flexible  working 
hours:  and 

Fifth.  Support  and  adequate  funding 
for  existing  Federal  programs  that  im- 
pact on  the  needs  of  teenage  mothers 
such  as  titles  IV,  V,  and  XX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  the  WIC  food 
progi'am. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  both  in  this 
Chamber  and  the  other  body,  to  join 
with  me  in  this  attempt  to  fashion  a 
meaningful  and  effective  program  for  our 
Nation's  young  mothers  and  their  In- 
fants. 


As  all  of  us  with  children  know,  bear- 
ing and  raising  a  child  is  a  challenge  even 
for  mature  adults  with  considerable  re- 
somxes. It  can  turn  into  a  nightmare  for 
teenagers.  By  extending  our  support  to 
the  Nation's  young  mothers  and  tiieir  off- 
spring, we  can  truly  provide  them  with  a 
real  alternative  to  abortion  and  give  them 
the  opportunity  most  of  us  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  experience — the  chance 
to  bear  and  raise  our  children  as  strong, 
healthy,  and  Independent  Individuals. 

T.   MULTISERVICE  PROJECTS  FOR  PREGNANT 
WOMEN 

Mr.  President,  the  most  vital  needs  of 
a  woman  facing  an  unintended  preg- 
nancy are  adequate  medical  care  and  so- 
cial sei"vices  geared  toward  helping  her 
and  her  family  establish  a  self-sufiQcient 
and  harmonious  household. 

Thus  far  we  have  established  only  one 
federally  assisted  program  which  pro- 
vides the  coordinated  array  of  services 
needed  to  get  a  yoimg  family  off  to  a  good 
start.  I  am  referring  here  to  the  maternal 
and  child  health  service  program  which 
administers  maternal  and  infant  care 
projects  funded  by  title  V  of  the  Social 
Secuiity  Act.  I  am  intimately  familiar 
with  this  program  because  of  my  service 
on  the  HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee which  oversees  the  program  and  sets 
its  funding  levels. 

As  the  top  priority  item  in  my  alterna- 
tives to  abortion  package,  I  recommend 
a  new  federally  assisted  grant  program 
for  life  support  centers  for  pregnant  ado- 
lescents, and  increased  funding  and  ad- 
ministrative improvements  in  the  current 
maternal  and  chUd  health  service  pro- 
gram. 

LIFE  SUPPORT  CENTERS  FOR  TEENAGERS 

Mr.  President,  projects  supported  un- 
der the  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ice program  have  provided  us  with  a 
model  of  what  well-conceived,  adequate- 
ly funded  and  properly  administered  pro- 
grams can  do  for  teenagers  in  trouble. 
Of  particular  interest  to  me  have  been 
the  maternal  and  infant  care  projects 
administered  by  MCH  and  partially  as- 
sisted by  Federal  matching  funds. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  describe  these  projects  and  their  Im- 
pact, Mr.  President,  because  the  life  sup- 
port centers  I  am  proposing  here  have,  to 
some  extent,  been  modeled  after  them. 

The  maternity  and  infant  care  pro- 
gram began  in  1964  and  now  helps  to 
support  56  projects.  For  the  most  part, 
projects  have  been  set  up  in  areas  with 
inadequate  health  services  to  provide 
medical  care  to  low  income  mothers  and 
their  children.  They  have  created  new 
resources  and  changed  existing  methods 
of  delivering  health  services  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  their  clients.  In  addition 
to  medical  services,  projects  provide 
social  services  appropriate  to  the  local 
population. 

Many  projects  have  included  sei-vices 
for  schoolgirls,  and  some  emphasize 
them.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  projects  ab- 
sorbed 133,200  new  maternity  admissions. 
Of  these,  47.8  percent  were  single  preg- 
nant women,  mostly  teenagers.  In  the  In- 
dianapolis project  in  my  own  home 
State,  151  of  the  173  new  maternity  ad- 
missions in  1973  were  unwed  mothers. 

Maternity   and  infant   care  projects 
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liave  been  gratlfyingly  siMicessful.  Around 
the  country  projects  have  contributed  to 
reductions  in  maternal  and  Infant  mor- 
tality rates,  prematurity,  and  e<HnpUca- 
tiofis  leading  to  mental  retardation  or 
other  hstndicapplng  conditions  by  pro- 
viding quality  care  to  disadvantaged 
groups. 

These  projects  provide  us  with  a  model 
of  what  a  good  program  can  do.  There- 
fore, I  am  intro<hiclng  new  legislation  to- 
day. The  Life  Support  Centers  Act  of 
1975,  to  fund  similar  programs  specifi- 
cally for  teenage  mothers.  These  prospec- 
tive mothers  experience  the  greatest  con- 
flicts, face  the  highest  risks  and  have  Uie 
fewest  resources.  Their  numbers  aie 
growing.  They  deserve  our  attention. 

The  life  Support  Centers  Act  is  meant 
to  provide  a  viable  alternative  to  abortion 
for  pregnant  adolescents.  It  will  establish 
a  grant  program  pi-oviding  matching 
fimds  for  both  pre-  and  postnatal  health 
care  and  social  services  for  pregnant 
teenagers. 

The  legislation  autliorizes  $30  miUion  a 
year  for  3  years  few:  the  pm-pose  of  estab- 
lishing or  extending  and  improving  med- 
ical and  social  services  for  adolescents 
who  prefer  not  to  undergo  en  abortion. 
The  funds  appropriated  under  the  bill 
\('ill  be  available  for  grants  to  State  or 
local  health  agencies  or  other  appri^ri- 
ate  nonprofit  organizations.  Tlie  author- 
ization should  be  sufficient  to  support 
about  60  to  65  centers.  Federal  funding 
can  support  up  to  75  peixent  of  the  cost 
of  any  life  support  cent(a-. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds, 
centers  will  have  to  provide  a  variety  of 
services  designed  for  pregnant  adoles- 
cents. Among  these  sei\ices  are  health 
care  for  mothers  and  children,  family 
planning  services,  and  a  coordinated 
program  of  social  services,  sucii  as  educa- 
tional, vocational,  legal,  counseling  and 
referral  services,  including  nutrition  and 
adoption  counseling.  Finally,  moneys 
made  available  through  this  program 
can  be  nsed  to  help  finance  adoption 
services  in  cases  where  a  mother  is  con- 
sidering or  has  decided  to  relinquish 
her  child  for  adoption. 

In  addition  to  these  traditional  kind.'; 
of  services,  gjantees  will  be  encouraged 
to  develop  imiovahve  programs  and  out- 
reach methods  specifically  designed  for 
pregnant  teenagers.  For  example,  project 
mwiey  could  be  u-sed  for: 

Day  care  service-s  such  as  centers  for 
cliildien  of  adolescent  mothers,  health 
services  for  daj-  care  centers,  day  care 
programs  for  cliildren  with  special  prob- 
lems, and  training  of  day  care  center 
persOTinel : 

Outreach  programs  .such  as  seminai-s 
for  teenagers  on  sex  education  and  fam- 
ily plamiing,  anonymous  hotline  services 
for  teenagers,  and  work  with  schools  and 
otlier  community  groups  in  touch  with 
teenagers ; 

Educatioiwl  programs  such  as  work 
with  boai'ds  of  education  to  provide  al- 
ternative education  for  pregnant  girls, 
including  schools  for  pregnant  girls,  and 
instructional  programs  on  pai-enting. 

An  importaiit  empliasis  in  the  legis- 
lation is  the  need  to  better  coordinate 
services  under  one  roof  and  provide 
clients  witli  a  continuous  coun.selor  who 


can  work  witli  them  for  the  duration  of 
their  pregnancy  and  for  as  long  after 
childbii-th  as  the  counselor  deems  neces- 
sary. The  legislation  proTldes  tar  coc4>- 
eratlon  between  project  grantees  and 
the  State  agency  administering  the 
State  medicaid  program  as  well  as  co- 
ordination and  utilization,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
health,  welfare,  or  education  program. 
Thcoe  provisions  ai-e  means  to  establish 
centers  that  will  function  as  umbrella 
organizations,  to  coordinate  already 
existing  services  wiUi  those  unique  to 
tlie  center  and  to  centralize  them  in  one 
physical  location  easily  accessible  and 
familiar  to  the  adolescent  participant. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  incorporates  the  most  promising 
appi-oaches  yet  developed  to  deal  with 
the  dilemmas  fac«d  by  an  increasing 
number  of  our  adolescents.  It  is  an  ap- 
proacli  tiiat  lias  worked,  when  properly 
funded  and  administered,  and  merits 
expansion  to  reach  out  to  the  thousands 
of  teenagei's  struggling  with  pregnancies 
each  year  in  this  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  move  ahead 
on  this  legislation  without  delay.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  will  be  referred 
to  Senator  Kennedys  Subcommittee  on 
Health. 

I  ask  miauimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record,  as 
f  ollow  s : 

S.  2360 

De  it  enacted  by  Vte  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Life  Support  Cen- 
ters Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  201)  Ls  amended  by  adding 
alter  section  319  the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  SEBTICES  FOS  AOOIXSCENTS 

"Sec.  32a  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  grants  to  health  agen- 
cies of  any  State  (or  political  subdivision 
tliereof)  or  any  oUier  qualified  non-profit 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  (with 
the  approval  of  the  State  agency)  for 
originating,  continuing,  extending  or  Im- 
proving programs  Involved  In  the  provision 
of— 

"(1)  necessary  health  care  to  prospective 
adolescent  motliera,  including  but  not  11m- 
it*d  to — 

"  (A>  tests  for  pregnancy, 

■•(B)  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  all  prenatal  and  postnatal  conditions,  In- 
cluding nutritional  deficiencies  for  a  period 
of  one  year  after  birth;  and 

"(Cl  referrals  when  appropriate  to  other 
agencies  for  treatments  not  covered  under 
this  section; 

'■(2)  necessary  health  care  to  infants  of 
adolescent  mothers  during  their  pre-school 
year.s,  Including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(A»  medlcnl  examinations, 

"(D)  diagnosis  and  screening  of — 

"(1)  nutritional  deflclencrtes^ 

"(ii)  visual  and  hearing  defects, 

" ilii I  genetic  birth  dl&orders, 

"(iv)  mental  retardation  and  learning  dis- 
orders, 

"(v)  crippling  and  handicapping  condi- 
tions, and 

"(vl)  catastrophic  illness. 

"(C)  referrals  when  appropriate  to  other 
iigencies  for  services  not  covered  under  this 
.•section: 

"(3)  family  planning  servicer: 

"(4)  a  coordinated  program  of  sociti!  ser-  - 


ices  including  educational,  vocational,  legal, 
social,  counseling,  and  referral  services  (in- 
cluding adoption  counseling)  designed  for 
adolescent  mothers  for  the  period  extending 
to  the  point  in  time  that  th«  agency  finds 
that  parent  and  child  are  capable  of  caring 
for  themselves,  and 

"(5)  funds  to  purchase  adoption  service.s 
(approved  by  the  Secretary)  for  adolesceiit 
mothers  participating  In  a  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  who  are  considering 
the  placement  of  their  children  in  adoptive 
home"!. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  assistance  to  pro- 
grams under  tlils  section  shall  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  program. 

"(c)  (1)  Applications  for  grauu  under  thL« 
section  shall  be  made  in  such  form  and 
contain  such  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  only 
those  appltcaticxis  wliich — 

"(A)  prorvlde  that  the  project  for  which 
assistance  i.s  sought  will  be  administered  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  tl^  applicant, 

"(B)  set  forth  such  fiscal  controls  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  dtsbursement  of  and 
accounting  of  Federal  funds, 

"(C)  provide  assxirancea  tliat  it  wiU  em- 
ploy profesBlonala  skilled  in  maternal  and 
child  health,  public  health  services,  nutri- 
tion and  sodnl  services, 

"(D)  provide  for  cooperation  with  the 
State  plan  approved  under  title  "xrx  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  the  provision  of  care 
and  services,  available  under  a  project,  for 
recipients  eligible  for  erjch  a  plan  approved 
under  such  title  XIX  and 

"(E)  provide  for  the  cociidtnaUon  of  health 
and  social  services  provided  ty  the  project 
^*^lth,  and  utilization  (to  the  extent  feasible) 
of.  Federal,  State,  ox  local  healtli,  welfare 
iind  education  programs. 

"(d)  Payments  imder  this  section  mar 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbtrrse- 
ment,  and  in  such  lnst:»nment8,  aa  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  project  receiving  fiixan- 
cial  support  to  compel  any  percoo  to  trndergo 
any  medical  screening,  examination,  diagno- 
sis, or  treatment  or  to  accept  any  other 
health  care  or  services  provided  under  this 
-section  for  any  purpose.  If  such  person  or 
his  gTiardian  objects. 

"(f)  No  individual  «haU  be  reijuired  as  a 
condition  precedent  for  the  receipt  at  assist- 
ance vmder  this  Act  or  any  other  law  to 
participate  in  progrnma  established  or  as- 
sisted by  Federal  funds  unless  sucU  individ- 
ual has  pivcii  their  iuforr.Kd  r-onsent  to 
.such  participation. 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  l97fl.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal   years." 

MATEKN'AL      AND     CHELD      HEALTH      STHVKXS 

Ml'.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated  above,  the  maternal  and  child 
health  services  program  has  been  highly 
successful  in  the  areas  in  wliich  it  has 
operated.  However,  it  has  weathered  a 
number  of  difficulties  in  recent  jrear.s. 

Funding.  Maternal  and  child  health  is 
a  low  priority  for  the  present  adminis- 
tration, as  it  was  for  the  one  that  pre- 
ceded it. 

The  autliorized  appropriations  ceiling 
for  the  program  is  $350  million.  For  fis- 
cal year  1975  the  administration  re- 
quested only  $266  millioa  for  MCH. 
one  of  the  most  efficient  of  Federal 
healiii  progiams.  The  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  as  a  result  of  an 
amendment  I  spon^oied  last  year,  rec- 
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ommended  $310  million.  The!  amount 
finally  appropriated  was  $294i  million. 
However,  as  a  resiilt  of  a  bimgled  admln- 
uitration  attempt  to  Impoimd  these  in- 
creased funds,  the  money  became  fully 
available  to  the  projects  only  very  late 
in  fiscal  1975. 

For  fiscal  year  1976  the  admii  istration 
recommended  an  appropriatioii  of  $210 
million,  a  cut  of  almost  30  perqent. 

These  recommended  budget  cuts  are 
as  heartless  as  they  are  ill-advised.  De- 
spite advances  made  as  a  result  of  MCH 
work,  infant  mortality  rates^  in  the 
United  States  are  still  among  tpe  high- 
est of  the  Industrialized  nationfi.  In  ad- 
dition, gross  inequities  in  access  to  med- 
ical care  continue  to  exist  between  dif- 
ferent classes,  races,  and  Stat 

Funding  problems  are  beg 
reduce  project  effectiveness.  Ui 
ties  about  future  resources  have  seriously 
hampered  States'  attempts  to  gtart  new 
projects  and  to  provide  the  comprehen- 
sive services  envisaged  by  tha  legisla- 
titon.  In  the  face  of  these  findings,  it  is 
appalling  that  the  admii^lstratipn  would 
recommend  reducing  funds  forlthe  pro- 
gram by  nearly  30  percent.  I  m^t  agree 
with  my  collesigue  from  Maryls 
ator  Mathias,  who  feels  that  "t 


g  to 
certain- 


id,  Sen- 
dras- 


tic reduction  would  have  a  devastating 
effect"  on  the  project  grant  pjrograms. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  l^as  voted 
to  appropriate  nearly  $320  for  MCH  in 
fiscal  1976.  I,  along  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  and  oui-  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Magnus  on,  have 
supported  adequate  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Senate  HEW  Appro  ?riations 
Subcommittee  and  predict  we  wi  11  prevail 
on  the  Senate  floor,  regardless  )f  Presi- 
dential veto  threats. 

Administrative  problems.  An  Addition- 
al diflBculty  besetting  the  MCH  program 
Involves  the  recent  reorganizfction  of 
HEW  along  functional  lines. 

Through  1974  MCH  health  staff  were 
a  "professional  cadre"  composed  of 
highly  skilled  health  specialist^.  When 
the  department  recently  recirganized 
along  functional  lines,  categorical  pro- 
gram j)ersonnel  were  assigned  new  func- 
tional responsibilities  across  program 
areas.  J 

The  Impact  on  MCH  core  personnel  has 
been  devastating.  Health  personjnel  have 
been  diverted  to  other  program^  and  re- 
quired to  work  outside  of  their  spjecialties. 
Many  have  left  their  jobs  in  dia  just.  On 
its  own  initiative,  HEW  cut  back  on  MCH 
physicians. 

The  1975  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  addressed  itself  to  these 
problems.  The  committee  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  with  the  departn  ent  that 
there  should  be  no  position  redi  iction  in 
the  MCH  program.  In  addition,  he  com- 
mittee directed  that  all  formal  t  ersonnel 
slots  for  the  MCH  program  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  MCH  activities,  earmarked 
money  for  the  physicians  that  1  lad  been 
fired  and  insisted  that  the  dei  artment 
maintain  a  "cadre"  MCH  staff. 

There  are  still  serious  questio  is  in  my 
own  mind  whether  the  departme  it  is  fol- 
lowing these  directives.  Those  o '  us  who 
are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
MCH  program  are  maintaining  a  close 
watch  on  the  department.  At  my  sug- 


gestion, strong  language  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  1976  committee  report 
putting  the  Congress  on  record  against 
the  continued  and  willful  refusal  of  HEW 
to  heed  our  recommendations.  The  MCH 
program  is  too  successful  and  the  need 
for  it  too  great  to  let  it  be  sabotaged  by 
budgetary  reductions  and  poor  admin- 
istration. 

n.     THE     ESUITY     IN     HEALTH     INStTHANCE     ACT 

Mr.  President,  inadequate  reimburse- 
ment by  private  health  insurers  for  ma- 
ternity-related expenses  and  limited  ac- 
cess to  coverage  for  many  females  of 
chlldbearing  age  constitute  important 
pressures  in  favor  of  abortion  for  those 
faced  by  unplanned  pregnancies.  Despite 
the  past  reluctance  of  Congress  to  in- 
volve itself  in  the  affairs  of  the  insurance 
industry,  I  think  an  examination  of  pre- 
vailing practices  among  health  insurers 
suggests  that  we  must  address  ourselves 
to  this  problem.  The  pervasiveness  of 
these  discriminatory  practices  has  been 
highlighted  by  thorough  studies  recently 
undertaken  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  studies  establish  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Maternity  coverage  is  generally 
unavailable  to  single  women; 

Second.  Reimbursements  for  mater- 
nity-related expenses  are  hopelessly  in- 
adequate, while  abortion-related  ex- 
penses are  often  covered  completely; 

Third.  Insurance  companies  routinely 
omit  maternity  coverage  for  dependent 
children  in  family  plans; 

Fourth.  Female  employees  are  often 
discriminated  against  in  the  health  bene- 
fits offered  by  their  employers  despite 
Federal  statutes  prohibiting  this;  and 

Fifth.  Insurance  companies  rarely  of- 
fer group  health  plans  for  part-time 
workers. 

Currently,  Mr.  President,  the  only  pro- 
tection afforded  women  against  discrimi- 
natory practices  in  the  health  insurance 
industry  stem  from  protections  included 
in  nondiscriminatory  employment  legis- 
lation. Even  here,  extensive  litigation, 
conflicting  decisions  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  inadequate  enforcement  powers  have 
yet  to  provide  full  equality  of  fringe  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation's  working  women. 

Even  if  these  statutes  were  enforced, 
they  do  not  go  far  enough.  First,  they  are 
aimed  at  employers,  not  insurers.  Thus, 
imemployed  women  are  not  protected  by 
them.  Fui-tiier,  employed  women  have 
been  told  by  their  employers,  in  response 
to  complaints,  that  they  can  only  provide 
benefits  offered  by  Insurance  companies. 
This  loophole  provides  employers  with 
an  easy  way  out  of  complying  with  the 
intent  of  Federal  legislation. 

Second,  existing  legislation  Ignores 
discrimination  based  on  marital  status. 

Third,  existing  legislation  often  pre- 
cludes coverage  for  part-time  workers 
and  completely  ignores  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

In  light  of  these  deficiencies,  and  their 
intimate  relationship  to  the  question  of 
decisions  about  abortion,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  address  these 
concerns.  The  legislation  contains  the 
following  provisions : 

First.  A  fiat  prohibition  on  sex  and 
marital  status  discrimination  by  private 
heelth  insurers. 


This  provision  should  have  two  imme- 
diate results.  First,  it  will  extend  access 
to  maternity  coverage  to  single  women, 
now  frequently  unable  to  purchase  this 
protection.  Second,  given  the  current 
state  of  litlifatlon,  It  will  assure  more 
reasonable  reimbursement  of  maternity- 
related  expenses  than  has  been  true  In 
the  past,  because  it  will  make  these  ex- 
penses equivalent  to  expenses  incurred 
by  other  medical  conditions. 

Maternity  coverage  has  been  typically 
unavailable  to  single  women  because  in- 
surers offer  maternity  cations  as  part  of 
funlly  policies.  Thus,  even  in  the  rare 
cases  when  such  plans  are  made  avail- 
able to  single  women,  they  must  pay 
family  plan  rates  to  avail  themselves  of 
maternity  coverage.  This  legislation 
would  prohibit  such  practices. 

Maternity  expenses  have  not  been  ade- 
quately reimbursed  in  the  past  because 
insurers  have  treated  them  apart  from 
other,  suid  even  related,  expenses — such 
as  abortion  and  sterilization.  When  cov- 
erage is  available,  the  insured  receives 
only  an  arbitrarily  fixed  lump  payment 
totally  imrelated  to  the  expenses  of 
childbirth.  Often  those  Insured  imder 
direct  pay  policies  cannot  even  buy  this 
minimal  protection.  This  reimbursement 
policy  represents  an  economic  sanction 
against  the  woman  who  chooses  not  to 
abort  her  pregnancy,  but  instead  ta  give 
birth  to  her  child. 

A  prohibition  on  sex  discrimination  by 
insurers  will  make  impossible  the  contin- 
uation of  this  practice.  Insurers  have 
traditionally  argued  that  pregnancy  is 
not  a  sickness,  but  is  a  voluntary  act. 
This  line  of  argument  was  recently  re- 
jected by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  in  June  1975,  when 
it  held  that  the  refusal  to  treat  pregnan- 
cy as  an  ordinary  Illness  for  Insurance 
purposes  constituted  sex  discrimination 
under  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964 — Gilbert  t«ainst  Qaneral  Elec- 
tric. A  1975  third  circuit  Case,  Wetzel 
against  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
likewise  held  that  pregnancy  must  be 
equated  with  other  ordinary  disabilities 
for  insui-ance  purposes. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the 
courts  have  held  that  a  flat  legislative 
flat  against  sex  discrimination  requires 
that  pregnancy  must  be  considered  an 
ordinai-y  illness  for  insurance  purposes. 
As  a  result  of  these  decisions,  this  legis- 
lation, if  passed,  will  mean  that  mater- 
nity-related expenses  must  be  reim- 
bursed in  the  same  way  as  any  ordinary 
illness.  This  change  in  reimbursement 
policy  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
radical  legislative  proposal  yet  developed 
to  protect  women,  both  married  and  sin- 
gle, against  discriminatory  practices  in 
health  insurance  that  bear  on  decisions 
about  whetlier  or  not  to  go  ahead  with  a 
pregnancy. 

Second.  A  requirement  that  insurance 
companies  offer  optional  coverage  for 
maternity  expenses  incurred  by  depend- 
ent children. 

Parents  now  confronted  with  a  preg- 
nant teenager  often  have  tremendous 
difficulty  accepting  and  coping  with  the 
situation.  The  additional  discovery  that 
their  Insurance  policies  do  not  cover  re- 
lated expenses  is  often  enough  to  push 
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them  in  the  direction  of  discom-aging  the 
birth  of  a  child  and  pressuring  their 
daughter  to  get  an  abortion.  Access  to 
coverage  for  dependent  children  should 
take  away  one  incentive  famiUes  now 
have  to  rush  their  child  to  the  abortion- 
ist Reduction  of  such  pressures  is  es- 
pecially important  for  teenagers  who 
tend  to  hide  their  pregnancies  well  past 
the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy.  In  these 
cases,  abortions  are  especially  dangerous. 

Third.  A  requirement  that  health  in- 
surers offer  group  coverage  for  part-time 
workers. 

Health  insurance  for  part-time  work- 
ers is  rarely  offered  by  private  insurers. 
Part-time  employment  may  represent  the 
only  means  by  which  an  adolescent 
mother  can  fhilsh  her  schooling  or  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  her  family.  Even 
a  minor  medical  expense  could  easily  de- 
plete the  resources  of  such  a  family  and 
plunge  it  into  debt.  Part-time  workers 
should  be  8U)le  to  purchase  health  insur- 
ance through  group  plans  offered  by  em- 
ployers in  a  manner  similar  to  full-time 
workers. 

Fourth.  A  requirement  that  dependents 
must  be  notified  if  they  are  being  dropped 
from  health  insurance  coverage  provided 
through  their  spouse. 

As  we  all  know,  the  divorce  rate  in  this 
country  Is  splraling.  Teenage  marriages 
are  the  most  likely  to  end  in  divorce. 
Yomig  mothers  and  their  children  caught 
in  tlie  midst  of  such  a  situation  should 
at  least  have  ample  warning  that  their 
health  benefits  are  being  terminated,  an 
action  often  taken  by  spouses  soon  after 
separation. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  stemming 
from  the  discrlmlnatoiy  practices  of  pri- 
vate insurers  with  respect  to  maternity 
coverage  in  health  policies  can  no  longer 
be  ignored.  The  ideal  solution  to  the  de- 
ficiencies highlighted  here  would  be  pas- 
sage of  a  comprehensive  national  healtli 
Insui'ance  bill.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
program,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  pro- 
vide protection  for  single  women,  di- 
vorced women,  separated  women,  and  the 
pregnant  adolescent.  All  women  must 
have  access  to  fair  and  adequate  medical 
insurance.  Policies  must  provide  realistic 
benefits  for  all  of  women's  health  ex- 
penses, including  hospital  and  medical 
expenses  related  to  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth. Serious  inequities  have  arisen  from 
the  insurance  industry's  practice  oi 
treating  mateniity-related  coverage  sep- 
arately for  the  purposes  of  undei-writlng. 
Legislation  such  as  I  have  proposed  here 
is  needed  to  abolisli  this  distinction. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  order  tliat  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  will  be  fully  understood, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfjoord,  a.s 
follows : 

S.  2359 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
r.epresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  bo  cited  as  the  "Equity  in  Health 
iiisiixauce  Act." 

Sicc.  2.  (a)  Nolwitli^tanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  per.'son  who  directly  or 
indirectly  inake.s  use  of  any  means  or  In- 
struments of  transportation  or  communica- 
tion in  Interstate  commerce  or  of  tlie  malls 


for  the  purpose  of  contracting  to  Insure 
another  against  any  Ices  shall  deny  to  the 
Insured,  or  otherwise  limit,  the  insurance 
normally  written  with  respect  to  the  risk 
of  loss  due  to  ill  health  solely  because  of  the 
insured's  sex  or  marital  status,  nor  shall  any 
person  who  directly  or  indirectly  makes  use 
of  any  means  or  Instruments  of  transporta- 
tion or  communication  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  of  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  himself  out  to  the  public  as  offer- 
ing to  contract  to  instire  others  refuse  to 
contract  to  insure  any  person  with  respect 
to  the  loss  due  to  ill  health  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  that  person's  sex  or  marital 
status.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
any  person  who  contracts  to  insure  another 
from  setting  rates  for  such  insurance  in  ac- 
cordance with  relevant  actuarial  data,  even 
If  such  rates  differ  with  respect  to  the  sex 
or  marital  status  of  the  insured.  The  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  give  appropriate  civil  relief,  including 
damages  (Including  reasonable  attorney's 
fees,  if  considered  appropriate  by  the  court) 
and  declaratory  and  equitable  relief,  to  any 
person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
no  person  who  directly  or  Indirectly  makes 
use  of  any  means  or  instruments  of  trans- 
portation or  communication  in  Interstate 
commerce  or  of  the  malls  for  the  ptupose 
of  contracting  to  insure  another  against 
any  loss  due  to  ill  health  shall  offer  such 
insurance  unless — 

(1)  such  Insurance  provides  as  an  optional 
benefit,  maternity  benefits  for  dependents 
of  the  Insured, 

(2)  such  insurance  policy  provides  for  no- 
tice to  dependents  when  they  are  no  longer 
covered  by  such  policy,  such  notice  to  be 
given  not  less  than  120  days  prior  to  such 
cessation  of  coverage,  and 

(3)  such  insurance  when  made  available 
on  a  group  basis  through  employers  is  made 
available  to  part-time  employees. 

FAMILY    PLANNING    SERVICES,    RESEARCH 
AND    EVALT7ATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  among  those 
alternatives  to  abortion  whose  impor- 
tance is  too  often  neglected  or  dis- 
counted are  family  planning  services  and 
birth  control  research.  Experts  working 
in  the  field  of  family  planning  have  en- 
deavored to  develop  an  array  of  con- 
traceptive methods  which  are  effective, 
safe,  inexpensive,  and  acceptable  to  var- 
ious population  groups.  In  addition,  they 
have  stressed  the  need  to  evaluate  the 
medical  effects  of  contraceptive  methods 
in  use  to  assure  safety  and  efficiency 
over  ^hort  as  well  as  long  periods  of  time. 

The  ihiportance  of  assisting  these  ef- 
forts has  been  emphasised  time  and 
agaUi  during  the  many  days  of  hearings 
I  have  chaired  on  the  pending  constitu- 
tional amendments  on  abortion.  Wit- 
nesses on  botli  sides  of  the  abortion  issue 
have  testified  that  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  prevention  abortion  is 
through  safe  and  dependable  contracep- 
tive methods. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
has  made  me  aware  that  we  are  lagging 
far  behind  In  both  developing  new  forms 
of  contraception,  and  in  evaluating  the 
safety  of  methods  currently  in  use.  As 
a  result  of  these  hearings  I  have,  as  a 
member  of  the  HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, ureed  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Development,  whose  Center 
for  Population  Research  bears  the  main 
responsibility  for  re-search  and  evalua- 


tion efforts  in  tlie  field  of  family  plan- 
ning. 

Federal  moneys  spent  for  contracep- 
tive development  and  evaluation  can  in 
no  way  be  classified  as  infiationary  or 
fiscally  irresponsible.  To  the  contrar>-, 
increased  access  to  safer,  more  reliable 
methods  of  family  planning  reduces  the 
number  of  unwanted  or  ill-timed  preg- 
nancies, limits  the  demand  for  abortion, 
and  frees  many  women  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  work  force. 

Despite  recent  efforts  to  expand  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  family  plamiing  pro- 
grams, estimates  of  unserved  populations 
are  still  large,  especially  among  lower  in- 
come and  teenage  population  groups.  The 
most  recent  major  congressional  initia- 
tive in  the  field  of  family  planning 
services  and  population  research  was 
launched  in  1970  when  Congress 
amended  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
by  adding  to  it  a  new  title,  title  X. 

Title  X  provides  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  award  project  grants 
and  contracts  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  volimtar>-  planning  projects. 
Further,  funds  are  provided  for  training 
of  personnel,  research  in  family  plarming 
and  the  development  and  distribution  of 
informational  and  educational  materials 
pertaining  to  family  planning  and  popu- 
lation growth.  Specific  provisions  are  also 
Included  to  insure  that  participation  In 
family  planning  activities  is  completely 
voluntary  and  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  support  pro- 
grams using  abortion  as  a  method  of 
family  planning. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975.  300 
project  grants  supporting  over  3,600 
clinics  were  providing  services  to  more 
than  2  million  women.  Programs  offer 
both  social  and  medical  services.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  of  specific  utility  in  dealing 
with  the  medical  aspects  of  family  plan- 
nhig,  the  medical  senices  provided  are 
of  major  value  as  a  source  of  preventive 
health  care  for  women  of  childbearing 
age. 

Despite  very  real  and  substantial  prog- 
ress to  expand  family  planning  services 
throughout  the  Nation,  additional  sup- 
port is  required  If  those  who  need  family 
plaiming  services  and  are  currently 
denied  them  are  to  be  a.ssured  access.  A 
recent  survey  by  Planned  Parenthood  of 
lower  and  marginal  Income  women  indi- 
cates that  many  of  these  women  have 
not  yet  been  reached.  Of  special  interest 
here  is  a  recent  study  by  Zero  Popula- 
tion Giowth  on  the  contraceptive  habits 
of  the  Nation's  teenagers. 

In  a  recent  publication.  ZPG  indicates 
that,  V.  hile  nearly  3  In  10  teenage  women 
are  sexually  experienced,  only  1  in  5  of 
experienced  adolescents  consistently 
uses  contraception.  Moreover,  only  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  of  the  teenagers  in  need 
of  family  planning  are  being  served  in 
organized  programs.  These  studies  also 
show  that  most  teenagers  seek  contra- 
ceptive services  after  they  have  become 
sexually  active.  Many  of  them  come  to 
family  plannhig  clinics  for  the  first  time 
for  pregnancy  tests.  Clearly  we  are 
reaching  these  teenagers  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  child  is  not  wanted, 
effective  family  planning  procedures  are 
the  most  logical  alternative  to  abortion. 
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Development  of  safe  and  efTective 
traceptives,  which  are  widely 
to  those  desiring  them.  Is  central 
dilemma  we  are  addressing  her; 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
increased     appropriations     for 
planning  services,  research,  an< 
tion  so  that  we  can  make  available, 
those  deslrmg  them,  the  safest 
effective  birth  control  methods 
lists  can  develop. 
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Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  federally 
assisted,  family-oriented, 
quality  child  care  piogram  in 
try  has  been  apparent  to  this 
for  some  time  now.  In  1971  and 
Senate  faced  up  to  its 
the  working  women  of  this 
passing  precedent  setting  Federa . 
tion  to  provide  quality  child 
commitment  was  negated  first  bj 
dentlal  veto  in  1971  and  failune 
House  to  act  in  1972.  The 
was  justified  on  the  grounds  tha 
support  for  child  care 
assault  on  the  family  and  put 
thority  of  the  Government  behiiid 
munal"  approaches  to  cliildbear  ng 

As  the  author  of  the  Univer;  al 
Care  and  Child  Development  Ac' 
the  main  provisions  of  which  we 
porated  into  the  vetoed  legislation 
most    dLsappointed    by    tlie    F 
veto.  In  one  stroke,  it  put  an 
months  of  work  and  dashed  the 
millions  that  at  least  this  problejn 
be  dealt  with  positively. 

But  more  upsetting  to  me 
temporary  setback,  Mr 
the  rationale  the  President  usee 
tify  his  actions.  By  dragging  in 
herring    of    "communal    child 
President  Nixon  struck  a 
at  legislation  designed  to  achiev( 
act  opposite;  legislation  designei 
the  family  intact. 

Over   the   years   many   distinguished 
witnesses  have  testified  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral  assistance   for  quality 
Clergymen  of  all  faiths,  as  well 
cators,  parents,  cliild  care  specia 
health  professionals  have 
probably  the  most  important 
Government  could  take  to  support 
American  family  would  be  to  mjike 
that   the  Nation's  young   are 
cared  for  while  their  parents 
works. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  sheer  folly 
gest  that  support  for  child  care 
velopment  programs  will  break 
family.  In  1971  when  I  introdqced 
initial  legislation  for  federally 
child  care,  more  than  half  the 
of  children  aged  6  to  17  were  in 
force  and  almost  30  percent  of 
with  children  under  6  worked, 
percent  of  America's  children  w 
raised  in  one-parent  families, 
nantly  headed  by  women.  At 
time,  there  were  only  25,000 
approved  day  care  centers  and 
day  care  homes  with  space 
675,000  children. 

The  .scarcity  of  quality  day  cire  and 
high  costs  associated  with  pur;haslng 
satisfactory  services  today  results 
too  many  children  being  cared 
makeshift  or  unsatisfactory  ae 
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In  being  left  entirely  on  their  own.  This 
is  especially  true  for  single  parent 
families,  wiiere  one  parent  must  sis- 
sume  all  household  responsibilities  and 
expenses  as  well  as  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  a  full-time  Job.  The  strains 
generated  by  such  situations  can  easily 
lead  to  frustrations,  anger,  and  despair. 
If  severe,  they  can  result  in  child  ne- 
glect and  even  abuse. 

When  faced  with  these  realities.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  foolhardy  to  characterize 
quality  day  care  services  as  destructive 
of  the  family.  In  fact,  there  Is  no  one 
other  service  the  Government  could  as- 
sist which  would  do  more  to  support 
and  cement  family  relationships  than 
reliable,  comprehensive,  and  reasonably 
priced  child  care  arrangements  for 
those  in  need  of  them. 

The  absence  of  such  services  must  be 
a  significant  factor  in  the  final  deci- 
sions made  by  pregnant  women  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  seek  an 
abortion.  Quality  day  care  is  hard  to 
locate  even  for  a  family  with  consider- 
able ^-esources.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  find  for  a  family  with  a  moderate  or 
meaner  income.  Faced  with  the  burden 
of  having  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
care  of  a  child  while  in  school  or  at  work 
when  so  few  options  are  available,  many 
women  may  go  against  their  deepest  in- 
stincts and  abort  their  pregnancies 
rather  than  cope  with  the  uncertainties 
and  anxieties  engendered  by  unreliable 
or  unsatisfactory  child  care.  The  pro- 
vision of  quality  child  care  services 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  any  legis- 
lative program  seriously  aimed  at  pro- 
viding alternatives  to  abortion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Children  and 
Youth  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  my 
distinguhshed  colleague  from  Mlxuie- 
sota  (Mr.  Mondale),  has  been  looking 
into  this  matter  for  5  years.  The  Senate 
has  approved  legislation  growing  out  of 
these  and  other  investigations  several 
times.  This  year,  another  set  of  hearings 
has  been  held  on  comprehensive  child 
care  legislation.  I  am  hopeful  a  bill  will 
be  reported  to  the  floor  for  debate  and 
refinement  without  c::tenslve  delay.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  constructive  step 
we  can  take  in  behalf  of  the  working 
women  of  this  counti-y  and  their  fami- 
lies than  to  once  more  register  our  sup- 
port for  such  a  program. 

rLE.XIBLE     WORKING     HOURS 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  facing  a  young,  single 
pregi:iant  woman  who  choases  to  have  her 
baby  rather  than  an  abortion.  Is  that  of 
providing  for  herself  and  her  child.  It  Is 
exti'emely  difficult  for  a  young  person  In 
this  situation  to  find  employment  and 
adequate  child  care.  One  way  to  assist 
tliese  single  parents  is  to  encourage  more 
part  time  and  flexible  work  opportunities. 

Unfortunately,  old  traditions  die  hard. 
Our  40-hour  workweek  is  tailored  to  the 
lifestyle  of  a  nuclear  family,  in  which  the 
father  is  the  worker-breadwinner,  and 
the  mother  stays  at  home,  caring  for 
house  and  children.  There  is  little  room 
in  the  40-hour,  5-day  work  schedule  for 
tlie  adjustments  necessary  for  parents 
with  dual  roles  of  work  and  home.  And 
yet.  ;is  we  know,  more  and  more  Ameri- 


cans—usually women — play  botli  roles, 
because  they  are  single  heads  of  families. 
According  to  the  March  1972,  statistics 
published  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Labor,  12  percent  of 
American  families  were  headed  by  wom- 
en. Women  were  heads  of  6,191,000 
families — an  increase  of  33  percent  In  a 
decade,  compared  with  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  13  percent  in  the 
number  of  families  headed  by  men.  In 
1972,  more  than  9  million  children  under 
age  18  were  members  of  families  headed 
by  women.  Mr.  President,  the  burdens  of 
a  family  provider  are  great  In  this  time 
of  national  economic  uncertainty:  the 
problems  of  single  parents  are  even  more 
dramatic,  the  burdens  increased. 

There  is  legislation  pending  in  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  do  much  to  encourage  some 
rethinking  about  work  schedules  m  the 
Government,  and,  hopefully,  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  well.  This  kind  of  rethink- 
ing is  necessary  in  order  to  deal  with  a 
modern-day  situation  in  which  not  all 
workers  are  male  heads  of  famiUes,  sup- 
ported at  home  by  housewives.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  792,  to  encourage  part- 
time  career  opportunities  In  the  Federal 
Govemment.  Tlie  Senate,  of  course, 
pa.'!sed  this  bill  on  June  23.  1975.  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
will  do  tlie  same. 

At  lioarings  before  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  held 
last  fall  on  a  similar  bill,  we  learned  that 
part-time  programs  which  have  been 
tried  out  in  the  Government  have  been 
successful— both  for  employees  and  for 
the  Government.  By  providing  part-time 
employment  opportunities,  the  Govern- 
ment can  attract  a  wider  pool  of  talent 

including,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  people  I 
have  mentioned  here  today — for  whom 
a  full-time  job  would  be  Impossible  In 
the  face  of  a  commitment  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  eariier  In  this  session, 
and  during  the  past  Congres.s,  I  have  re- 
peatedly supported  the  concept  of  part- 
time  work  opportunities  and  flexible 
scheduling.  I  think  American  employers 
should  be  encouraged  to  be  open  to 
change,  and  to  the  problemr,  and  prefer- 
ences of  tlielr  employees,  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

I  reiterate  my  support  of  S.  792  today. 
Government  employment  practices  often 
set  an  example  for  employment  practices 
in  the  private  sector.  Passage  of  S.  792, 
ii"  It  had  this  effect,  could  open  up  new 
work  possibilities  for  .single  parents  and 
might  remove  another  obstacle  faced  by 
the  single  parent  attempting  to  support 
a  family  alone. 

NtmimoN 
Mr.  President,  H.R.  4222,  tlie  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  Amendments  of  1975,  will  soon  be  re- 
ported out  of  conference  for  a  second 
time  for  a  final  vote.  Included  in  the  Sen- 
ate's version  of  tlie  bill,  and  Included  in 
the  first  conference  recommendations.  Is 
an  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota,  Sen- 
ator HtTMPHRrr.  The  amendment  will 
modify  the  current  eligibility  require- 
ments of  the  WIC  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram by  expanding  the  benefits  presently 
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available  to  low-income  pregnant  and 
i.ureing  women,  their  infants  and  young 
children  so  as  to  take  account  of  the 
findings  of  a  recent  pilot  project  spon- 
.'iored  by  WIC. 

Currently  the  WIC  program  provides 
nutritional  supplements  to  mothers  up 
to  6  weeks  after  birtli  and  to  children 
up  to  4  years  of  age.  The  W^IC  study 
foimd  that  these  cutoff  dates  rob  the  pro- 
gram of  its  maximum  potential  by  stop- 
ping food  supplements  a  little  too  soon 
in  each  case.  State  WIC  directors  and 
health  professionals  have  unanimously 
recommended  Increasing  the  eligibility 
period  for  mothers  up  to  6  months  post- 
partum, to  allow  for  necessary  postnatal 
metabolic  adjustments,  and  expanding 
the  eligibility  period  for  children  up  to 
age  5.  The  latter  provision  would  assure 
adequate  nutrition  for  young  children  in 
the  program  through  their  first  growth 
spurt  and  continue  supplements  until 
they  enter  school  and  can  participate 
in  school  food  programs. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  known  factors 
contributing  to  health  risks  associated 
with  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  poor  nu- 
trition is  the  most  important.  Deficien- 
cies lead  to  increased  complications, 
lower  birth  weights,  handicapping  con- 
ditions, and  higher  rates  of  maternal 
and  infant  morbidity  and  mortahty.  This 
is  especially  the  case  for  the  pregnant 
teenager,  notoriously  guilty  of  poor  die- 
tary habits  and  herself  undergoing  a 
growth  spurt.  The  WIC  program,  as 
amended  by  Senator  Humphrey,  offers 
help  to  the  most  nutritionally  vulner- 
able group  in  our  society.  I  urge  con- 
tinued support  for  this  program. 

ADOPTION    SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  traditionally  adoption 
has  been  a  State,  local  an^"  private  re- 
sponsibility. Up  until  about  1970,  only 
10  States  had  some  kind  of  program  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  process.  In  the 
last  5  years  there  has  be^  increasing 
interest  in  this  type  of  State  program 
and  the  total  number  of  States  with  some 
legislation  has  now  reached  36. 

These  State  programs  have  helped 
facilitate  the  location  of  permanent 
homes  for  many  children  previously 
classified  as  "unadoptable"  and  have 
saved  the  States  thousands  of  dollars 
through  reduced  outlays  for  foster  and 
intitutional  care.  A  Federal  contribution 
in  this  area  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
States. 

In  the  Life  Support  Centers  Act  I  am 
introducing  today,  funds  made  available 
to  the  Centers  can  be  used  to  arrange 
adoption  services  for  pregnant  teenagers 
participating  in  the  Centers"  progi-ams 
who  wish  to  reUnquish  their  children  for 
adoption.  While  healthy,  white  infants 
are  in  great  demand  all  across  the  coun- 
try, minority  or  handicapped  newborns 
are  still  difficult  to  place.  The  active  ef- 
forts of  adoption  agency  persoimel  are 
often  required  to  help  place  these  chil- 
dren. This  need  should  be  met  by  the 
adoption  services  provided  for  in  this  leg- 
islation. These  services  should  help  give 
pregnant  teenagers  a  fair  choice  with  all 
options;  then  they  can  make  the  wisest 
decision  about  their  pregnancy  and  the 
future  of  their  children. 


While  some  pregnant  teenagers  do  re- 
linquish their  children  for  adoption,  it  is 
still  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  trend  is 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Nationally, 
about  85  percent  of  all  such  mothers  de- 
cide to  keep  their  children.  Regrettably, 
a  frequent  outcome  of  this  decision  is  the 
delayed  relinquishment  of  such  a  child 
sometime  during  its  preschool  years,  and 
occasionally  after  a  period  of  neglect  or 
abuse.  Such  children  often  end  up  being 
moved  from  foster  home  to  foster  home 
and  eventually  become  a  "liard  to  place" 
child.  Federal  assistance  is  necessary  to 
help  these  casualties  of  teenage  preg- 
nancies. 

One  potential  development  in  this  di- 
i-ection  is  increased  use  of  matching 
funds  under  title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  adoption  services.  This 
title  makes  matching  fmids  available  to 
the  States  for  a  range  of  child  welfare 
services,  including  adoption  services.  At 
hearings  I  presided  over  this  spring  of 
the  HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
I  explored  the  potential  of  using  this 
money  to  help  facilitate  the  adoption 
process  with  James  Dwight,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  I 
have  supported  increased  appropriations 
for  title  IV-B  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  earmarking  of  these  extra  moneys 
for  State  action  in  the  area  of  adoption. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  action  by  the  Con- 
gress can  contribute  to  the  successes  al- 
ready demonstrated  at  the  State  level  in 
the  problem  area  of  hard-to-place  chil- 
dren. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 

S.  2364.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  a  system  of  priority 
allocation  of  Canadian  crude  oil  to 
American  refiners.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  implement  a  sys- 
tem of  priority  allocation  of  Canadian 
crude  oil  to  American  refiners.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  . 

For  a  number  of  Northern  Tier  States, 
the  continued  fiow  of  Canadian  crude  to ' 
our  States'  refineries  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance. For  no  State  is  it  more  impor- 
tant than  for  Minnesota.  We  are  depend- 
ent on  Canadian  crude  for  about  half  of 
all  the  petroleum  products  used  in  our 
State,  and  the  three  refineries  in  Min- 
nesota rely  on  Canadian  ciT.de  for  over 
75  percent  of  their  crude  feedstock. 

"The  Canadian  Govemment  has  indi- 
cated clearly  that  it  intends  to  continue 
phasing  down  the  volume  of  crude  oil 
exported  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
eliminate  all  crude  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  1983.  While  a  system 
of  priority  allocation  of  Canadian  crude 
is  not  a  long-term  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  decreasing  Canadian  exports,  it 
would  give  those  refiners  who  are  now 
most  dependent  on  Canadian  crude  oU, 
and  for  whom  transportation  alterna- 
tives aie  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
opportmiity  to  arrange  exchange  ar- 
rangements  with   Canadian   companies 


currently  supplying  crude  oil.  This  allo- 
cation system,  therefore,  would  give 
Canadian-dependent  refiners  the  time 
they  need  before  a  longer-term  solution 
to  the  problem  of  declining  Canadian 
crude  oil  exports  can  be  arranged. 

In  recent  months,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  has  been  in  the  process 
of  setting  up  such  a  system  for  priority 
allocation  of  Canadian  crude  oil  to 
American  refiners.  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  are  moving  toward  such  a  system, 
and  that  it  will  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  most  Canadian-dependent 
refiners  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

However,  the  recent  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  1849,  extending  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  for  6  months,  has 
created  a  potentially  severe  problem  for 
the  implementation  of  priority  allocation 
system  for  Canadian  crude  oil.  With  the 
longer-range  future  of  the  EPAA  in 
doubt,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
President  possesses  any  secure  legisla- 
tive authority  under  which  such  a  priority 
allocation  plan  for  Canadian  crude  might 
be  implemented. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
that  would  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  allocate  Canadian  crude  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  on  a  priority 
basis.  Among  the  factors  that  would  be 
included  in  such  an  allocation  plan,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  would  be 
whether  U.S.  refineries  were  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  refining  Canadian 
crude  oil,  the  extent  of  refineries'  his- 
torical usage  of  Canadian  crude  oil,  the 
lack  of  availability  of  sources  of  crude  oil 
alternative  to  Canadian  crude  oil  In 
sufficient  quantities  and  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  I  believe  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  insure  Its  extension.  But 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
such  a  long-term  extension  may  not  be 
obtainable  at  this  time.  Therefore,  we 
must  take  whatever  specific  actions  are 
necessary  to  protect  those  areas  that 
would  be  hit  with  special  difficulties 
should  the  allocation  act  expire.  I  be- 
lieve that  providing  separate  legislative 
authority  for  a  program  of  Canadian 
allocation  is  one  such  specific  action  that 
is  urgently  needed.  I  hope  early  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2364 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrefis  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  The  Cougress  lierebv  determines 
that— 

(a)  refineries  In  certain  land-locked  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  have  been  and  are 
currently  dependent  on  crude  oil  Imported 
from  Canada;  and 

(b)  the  Government  of  Canada  has  an- 
nounced its  Intention  to  reduce  crude  oil 
exports  lo  the  United  Stales,  and  to  totally 
eliminate  such  exports  by  1083;  and 

(c)  as  the  volume  of  Canadian  ciiide  oil 
exported  to  the  United  States  declines,  thoso 
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areas  most  dependent  on  such  cr4de  oil 
would  experience  severe  economic  ard  sup- 
ply disruptions;  and 

(d)  such  disruptions  could  be 

eliminated  dtirlng  the  initial   years 
reductions  of  supply  from  Canada  by 
fectlve  system  to  allocate  Canadian  ct_. 
to  those  refiners  moet  severely  affected 
without     economically     viable     alt< 
crude  oil  supplies  available  to  them;  and 

(e)  such  an  allocation  system  should  be 
promulgated  by  the  President  at  the  farllest 
possible  date. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
ized  to  promulgate  a  regulation  provicAng 
the  mandatory  allocation  of  crude 
ported  from  Canada  to  the  United  L 
amoimts  specified   in    (or  determined 
manner  prescribed  by)  such  regulatl<n 

(b)   To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
such  regulation  shall  provide  for  allocation 
to  refineries  within  the  United  Stetes 
basU  of  (1 )  the  lack  of  availabUtty  of 
of  crude  oil  alternative  to  Canadian  cHide 

in   sufficient  qvi&ntities   and  at 

prices.  (2)  historical  usage  of  Canadian 
oil.  (3)  construction  of  such  refineries 
purpose  of  refining  Canadian  crude,  l 
such  other  factors  as  he  may  determine . 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  report  ^o  the 
Congress  within  60  days  of  passage  cf  this 
Act  on  the  measures  taken  to  impleo  lent  a 
system  of  allocation  pursuant  to  sectlop  2. 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  2365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  dnlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  measurement 
criteria  for  courses  offered  by  independ- 
ent study.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  | 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  to  correct  a  irob- 
lem  facing  qualified  veterans  who  w  sh  to 
take  college  course  work  for  d^rees 
under  liberal  studies  programs. 

The  Federal  Register  of  November  5, 
1974  (vol.  39,  No.  214.  p.  39058) .  Inc  uded 
a  notice  of  proposed  changes  in  th »  ex- 
isting rules  for  approval  of  VA  e<[uca- 
tlonal  benefits  for  students  enrollfd  in 
independent  study  programs. 

Prior  to  December  24,  1974,  veterans 
enrolled  In  a  Bachelor  or  Master  ol  Lib- 
eral Studies  program  received  full  time 
VA  educational  subsistence  benefits  since 
the  programs  were  full-time  reslc  ence 
degree  programs.  Tlie  BLS/MLS  pro- 
grams are  recognized  and  accredite  1  de- 
grees developed  under  innovative  and 
nontraditional  methodologies  in  hjgher 
education. 

The  VA  has,  by  implementing  hese 
regulations,  thwarted  this  innovativ  ;  ap- 
proach to  education  by  establishing 
criteria  for  educational  subsistenqe  as 
follows  : 

A  major  portion  of  the  credit  hou^  for 
which  the  veteran  or  eligible  person  1  en- 
roUed  during  any  term  is  offered  thiough 
conventional  classroom  and/or  labor  itory 
sessions. 


The  new  regulations  would  provid ; 
tuition  reimbursement  only,  while 
BLS/MLS  programs  are  designed  _ 
dependent  studies  with  short-term 
tensive  seminars  on  the  campus. 

This  legislation  will  correct  this 
conceived  problem  thereby  allowing 
gible  veterans  to  once  again  receive  1 .._ 
full  educational  assistance  entitlem*  nt 


By  Mr.  WILUAMS   <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  2366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SA;re- 
tar>'  of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  linds 
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at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N J., 
to  the  Airship  Association  as  a  site  for  an 
airship  museum.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

ATHWHrP     MTTSEUM 

Mr.  WILLLfVMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  and  the  entire 
New  Jersey  congressional  delegation  in 
introducing  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
transfer  certain  lands  to  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Lakehurst,  N J.,  as  a  site  for  an 
airship  museum. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago,  a  small 
group  of  New  Jersey  residents  associated 
themselves  into  a  partnership  known  as 
the  Airship  Association.  The  Airship  As- 
sociation, a  nonprofit  corporation  formed 
by  Vice  Adm.  Charles  E.  Rosenthal, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  plans  to  create  a  mu- 
seum to  house  displays  and  serve  as  a 
repository  of  airship  Information.  In  the 
past  the  Airship  Association  has  been 
borrowing  faculties  at  the  Lakehurst 
Station  for  the  storage  of  part  of  its 
collection. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  fully 
supportive  of  this  plan  to  designate  13 
acres  of  excess  land  at  the  Lakehurst 
Station  to  the  Airship  Association  as  a 
site  for  sm  airship  museum.  However,  this 
site  cannot  be  acquired  unless  legislation 
is  enacted  authorizing  conveyance  of  the 
selected  location  without  cost.  This  meas- 
ure being  jointly  introduced  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  with  this  authority. 

The  era  of  airships  represents  a  rich 
and  romantic  period  in  aviation  history, 
and  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station  has 
had  a  prominent  role  In  this  history. 
Hangar  No.  1  of  the  Lakehurst  Station 
was  designated  a  national  shrine  in  1971 
when  the  air  station,  one  of  the  three 
oldest  In  America,  celebrated  its  50th 
year  of  active  service.  The  Lakehurst 
Naval  Air  Station  had  been  the  operating 
base  for  the  Navy's  airship  operation 
since  1921  until  Its  mission  was  recently 
changed  due  to  tiie  cessation  of  the  air- 
ship program.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the 
explosion  of  the  Hlndenburg  on  May  6, 
1937,  as  the  famous  German  vessel  was 
making  one  of  its  transatlantic  trips. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  its  history, 
the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station  is  a  most 
suitable  location  for  the  airship  museum. 
I  eagerly  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
memory  of  those  Americans,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  airship  history,  be- 
come a  part  of  our  American  heritage.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2366 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  U  authorized  to  con- 
vey to  the  Airship  Association,  a  non-profit 
organization  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  without  monetary 
consideration,  all  right,  title  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  and  to  the 
portion  of  the  lands  comprising  the  Naval 
Air  station.  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  described 
lu  section  2,  for  use  as  a  permanent  site  for 
the  museum  described  in  section  3  of  thla 
Act,  subject  to  conditions  of  use  set  forth 
therein. 


Sec.  2.  The  land  authorized  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  is  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  containing  13.52  acres,  more 
or  less,  situated  in  Ocean  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, being  a  part  of  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  more  partlciilarly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  westerly  side 
of  Ocean  County  Route  No.  647,  205.40' 
northerly  from  the  intersection  of  the  center 
line  of  new  road  and  the  westerly  side  of 
Route  #547  thence  (1)  NIC-M'-IQ-'E. 
770.25'  along  the  westerly  edge  of  road  to  a 
point  thence  (2)  N66°35'41"W,  724.65'  to  a 
point  thence  (3)  sa6"-26'-19"W,  750'  to  a 
point  thence  (4)  S66''-36'-41"E,  900'  to  the 
point  and  place  of  beginning. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  That  the  lands  so  conveyed  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
operating  an  Airship  Museum  to  collect,  pre- 
serve and  display  to  the  public  materials, 
memc»ublUa,  and  Items  of  historical  signif- 
icance and  interest  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  airship,  and  for  pur- 
po.ses  Incidental  thereto; 

(2)  That  all  right.  tlUe  and  Interest  in  and 
to  such  lands,  and  any  improvements  con- 
structed thereon,  shall  revert  to  the  United 
states,  which  shall  have  an  immediate  right 
of  entry  thereon,  if  the  construction  of  the 
Airship  Museum  is  not  undertaken  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  such  conveyance, 
or  if  the  lemds  conveyed  shall  cease  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  specified  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  section;  and 

(3)  That  the  Airship  Association  comply 
with  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall 
determine  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Pastore) : 
S.  2368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  pro- 
tect branch  line  rail  service.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  for  myself,  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell  and  Mr.  Pastore)  ,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Hartke),  to  assist  States  and  localities 
in  keeping  vital  branch  line  rail  service 
in  operation. 

The  U.S.  Railway  Association  has  sub- 
mitted a  final  system  plan  that  calls  for 
the  abandonment  of  16  branch  lines  of 
150  miles  in  Massachusetts  and  5,757 
miles  in  the  Northeast  as  a  whole.  This 
action  threatens  the  economic  welfare 
of  numerous  communities  and  Is  the 
wrong  answer  during  a  time  of  energy 
crisis. 

This  measui-e  carries  out  the  con- 
gressional intent  to  assist  States  and 
communities  in  maintaining  branch  line 
service  which  is  so  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  himdreds  of  com- 
munities in  Ma.ssachusetts.  New  England, 
and  the  Northeast. 

We  are  attempting  to  insure  that  the 
opportunity  under  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  to  maintain 
these  lines  is  real  and  not  Illusory. 

In  that  way.  we  are  trying  to  fulfill 
the  final  system  goal  of  the  legislation— 
"the  minimization  of  Job  losses  and  asso- 
ciated Increases  in  unemployment' '—will 
be  attained. 
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I  believe  the  final  system  plan,  as  the 
preliminary  system  plans,  does  not  ade- 
quately respond  to  that  goal  in  its  aban- 
donment proposals. 

The  light  density  line  abandonment 
analysis,  which  focused  solely  on  the 
profitability  of  these  lines,  and  the  con- 
clusions reached  have  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  communities,  shippers,  the  Rail 
Services  Planning  Office  of  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  RSPO  hearings  held  In  Massa- 
chusetts showed  the  strong  view  that  the 
economic  survival  of  many  towns  de- 
pends on  our  keeping  these  lines  open. 

These  criticisms  justify  an  immediate 
and  urgent  restiidy  of  the  lines  proposed 
for  abandonment.  And  during  that  time, 
we  do  not  want  to  see  abandonment  go 
forward  pi-eclpltously  or  we  may  find 
that  we  have  abandoned  lines  that  the 
new  study  concludes  should  have  been 
kept  open. 
The  bill  will  accomplish  the  following: 
First.  It  would  extend  the  subsidy  pro- 
visions from  2  to  5  years; 

Second.  Instead  of  70/30  Federal-State 
matching,  which  is  unrealistic  during 
these  early  years,  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  would  provide  for  100  percent  sub- 
sidy for  the  first  year  while  the  new  study 
is  underway  with  a  gradual  reduction 
imtil  the  subsidy  reaches  70/30  In  the 
final  year; 

Third.  It  would  establish  State  raU 
planning  grant  programs  so  that  im- 
mediate planning  for  maintenance  of 
branch  lines  can  be  set  in  motion ; 

Fom-th.  It  would  allow  funds  to  be 
used  not  only  for  dliect  subsidy  of  op- 
erating costs  but  also  for  acquisition  and 
modernization; 

Fifth.  It  would  allow  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  "resei-ving"  of  the  branch  lines 
for  future  rail  use  so  that  these  valua- 
ble rights-of-way  are  not  lost; 

Sixth.  It  would  allow  subsidies  to  be 
used  on  lines  that  have  been  acquired 
and  modernized; 

Seventh.  It  would  permit  viable  lines 
to  be  included  in  the  final  system  at  some 
point  in  the  future; 

Eighth.  It  would  permit  funds  to  be 
used  for  sidings  or  other  rail-related 
solutions  to  a  community's  freight  line 
needs;  and 

Ninth.  It  will  e.stablish  a  branch  line 
management  function  witliin  the  new 
northeast  regional  rail  entity.  Consoli- 
dated Railroad  Corporation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) which  would  amend  tlie  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  is  an  important  complement 
to  the  U.S.  Railway  Association's  final 
system  plan,  now  being  considered  by 
Congress.  While  realizing  the  plan's  im- 
portance in  retmTiing  this  Nation's  rail- 
roads to  the  right  track,  I  believe  the 
USRA's  proposed  treatment  of  liglit- 
denaity  lines  is  imacceptable. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  suffered 
unduly  from  tlie  ravages  of  our  sad 
economy.  Now  it  is  going  to  be  hurt  again 
by  USRA-recommended  closings  of  im- 
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portant  branch  lines.  Newport  County, 
already  reeling  from  Federal  Govern- 
ment closing  of  the  Newport  Naval  Base, 
is  now  threatened  with  losing  its  rail  link 
with  Portsmoutli.  a  line  currently  pro- 
viding rail  service  for  existing  industries 
and  one  which  is  vital  to  that  area's  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Yet  the  USRA  plan,  ex- 
amining only  present  profitability  as  a 
standard,  is  recommending  that  this 
branch  not  be  included  within  ConRail. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  falls  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  to  take  over  opera- 
tion of  this  line.  Our  State  government, 
refiecting  Its  citizens'  high  unemploy- 
ment and  reduced  incomes,  is  not  In  a 
position  to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
to  rehabilitate  and  run  this  line  or  others 
recommended  for  exclusion  from  Con- 
RaU. 

Under  this  bill,  title  IV  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  would 
be  amended  to  provide  funds  for  States 
to  deal  with  their  branch  lines  in  a  more 
flexible  and  intelligent  fashion.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  is  a  provision  allow- 
ing such  funds  to  be  spent  for  acquisition 
and  modernization  of  branch  lines  rather 
than  restricting  these  funds  to  operating 
subsidies. 

Passage  of  this  measure  will  help  ease 
the  impact  of  branch  line  closings  on 
State  governments  and  will  demonstrate 
Federal  Crovemment  accountability  for 
its  actions  which  adversely  affect  locali- 
ties. I  support  this  effort  at  rectifying 
the  impact  of  the  final  system  plan  and 
am  happy  to  be  Included  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NimN,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Stone)  : 

S.  2369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  revising  the  eligi- 
bUity  requirements  for  participation  in 
the  program  and  Increasing  the  overall 
efficiency  of  the  program  administration 
through  the  imposition  of  a  national  in- 
come formula,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chiles  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill  appear  later  in 
the  Record.) 


.\DDlTIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    5 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  5,  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act. 

S.    337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  327,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965. 

S.    626 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), the  Senator  from  Illinois   (Mr. 


Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  626,  the  Child  and  Family  Ser\'- 
Ices  Act  of  1975. 

S.    626 WrrHDRAWAL 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  was 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  626, 
supra. 

S.  897 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mo^s,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  997,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  to  require  disclosure  by  retail 
distributors  of  retail  unit  prices  of  con- 
sumer commodities. 

S.  13S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1353,  a  bill  to 
amend  .section  306(a)  (7)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

S.  1607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1607,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  employment  of  read- 
ing assistants  for  blind  employees  and 
interpreters  for  deaf  employees. 

S.  187  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1875,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  add  a  require- 
ment that  tlie  comprehensive  State  plan 
include  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes  against  the  elderly. 

S.  2019 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2019,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  to  provide  for  a  program  of  wage 
supplements  for  handicapped  individ- 
uals. 

B.    2040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourev:k,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2040  the 
Judicial  Snlarj-  Act  of  1975. 

s.  soaa 
At  Uie  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  Uie 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2088,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  dogs  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  in  connection  with 
the  research,  testing,  development,  or 
evaluation  of  radioactive,  chemical  or 
biological  warfare  agents,  and  to  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop 
and  use,  where  feasible,  alternative,  non- 
animal  methods  of  experimentation. 

S.  2145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2145,  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  in  order  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  pubUc 
education  to  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
refugee  children. 

S.    2157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michisan  <  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart) 
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was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
ciirity  Act. 


£ .  2157.  a 
g  oclal  Se- 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aboviezk.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  £is  a  cosponsor  of  il  2180,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Hoi  sing  and 
Community  Development  Act  o    1974, 

S.    22S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monwle,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (At.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponior  of  S. 
2250.  the  FamUy  Research  Act  ojf  1975. 


DOMi  NICI 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Tennessee    (Mr 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Act  by  including  independent 
erator  truckers  as  an  exempted 
der  section  203(b)  of  that  act 
other  purposes. 

S.    2300 


Caroll  la 


Secretary 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator    from    North 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cospoi^sor 
2300,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Army  to  issue  permanent 
certain  docks  constructed 
under  his  jiulsdiction. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLl  flON 


on 


DomNici 


Harfke 

Seni  Ae 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Resolution  115,  relating  to  the 
tion  of  economic  and  social  statistics 
Americans  of  Spanish  origin  oi 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  2464-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDmONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RUBLES  AND  ApMlNIS- 
TRATION 

(Placed  on  the  calendar, 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee 
Rules  and  Administration,  rep<)rted 
following  original  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  th«  Conunlttee 
and  Administration  is  authorized 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Ing  the  Nlnety-foxirth  Congress, 
addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134^a) 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
In  Senate  Resolution  163.  Nxnety-fc^irih 
gress,  agreed  to  May  14,  1975. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  247—1 SUBMIS 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING    CERTAIN    PAYMEHTS    TO 
JOHN   A.    DURKIN    ^.ND   LJOUIS   C. 
WYMAN 

'Referred  to  the  Coinmittee  |on  Rules 
and  Administration.  > 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himsel 
Hugh  Scott)    submitted  the 
resolution : 

Senate  Resolution  247 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  relmt^rse 
A.  Durkin  and  Louis  C.  Wyman 
penses  which  (1)   were  incurred 
others  on  their  behalf  and  under  tbeir 
tlm  as  a  result  of  and  In  conne<  tlon 
the  consideration  by  the  Conunltte  s 
ftnd  Administration  and  by  the 


1  he  Senate 

John 

the  ex- 

them  or 

direc- 

with 

on  Rules 

Senate  of 


f)r 
br 


the  recent  contested  election  for  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  (2)  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
Istratlon  funds  were  reasonable  and  necessary 
for  the  proper  consideration  by  that  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate  of  such  contested 
election  and  were  not  reimbursed  to  them 
from  any  other  source  or  paid  for  by  any 
other  person. 

Sec.  2.  Payments  under  this  resolution  shall 
be  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTIONS  248,  249.  AND 
250— SUBMISSION  OP  RESOLU- 
TIONS DISAPPROVING  THE  DE- 
FERRAL OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Htnu- 
PHREY.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGovern,  and 
Mr.  TuNNEY)  submitted  the  following 
resolutions  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated, pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1975: 

Senate  Resolution  248;  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  Budget,  Agri- 
culture   and    Forestry,    and    Bankiiifr, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Res.  248 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
mutual  and  self-help  housing  grants,  which 
deferral  (D76-33)  was  set  forth  In  the  special 
message  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  July  26,  1975,  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
197i. 

Senate  Resolution  249;  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  Budget,  Agri- 
cultiu-e  and  Forestry,  and  Public  Works : 
S.  Res.  249 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants,  which 
deferral  (D76-31)  was  set  forth  in  the  spe- 
cial message  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  July  26,  1975,  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

Senate  Resolution  250;  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  Budget,  Agri- 
culture   and    Forestry,    and    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Aflaii-s: 
S.  Res.  250 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor  grants, 
which  deferral  (D76-32)  was  set  forth  In  the 
special  message  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  on  July  26,  1975,  under  sec- 
tion 1013  of  the  Impoimdment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  FAEMERS   HOME   ADMINISTRA- 
TION   DEFERRALS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  eight  colleagues,  I 
am  submitting  resolutions  disapproving 
of  three  defenals  of  spending  authority 
voted  by  Congress  for  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  pro- 
grams involved  are  those  for  rm'al  water 
and  sewer  grants,  farm  labor  housing 
grants,  and  technical  a.ssistance  grants 
for  self-help  housing  programs. 

In  submitting  these  resolutions,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  basically  asking  the 
Senate  to  send  the  administration  a 
message,  Tliat  message  Is:  Let  us  stop 


playing  games  with  these  programs  and 
get  on  with  the  job  that  the  Congress 
has  repeatedly  and  consistently  said  it 
wants  done. 

To  make  the  need  for  sending  tliat 
message  clear,  let  me  review  the  recent 
budgetary  history  of  these  three  pro- 
grams. In  fiscal  1974,  the  administration 
recommended  no  money  for  water  and 
sewer  grants,  it  recommended  no  money 
for  farm  labor  housing,  and  it  recom- 
mended only  $3  million  for  self-help 
grants.  Congress  response  to  each  of 
those  recommendations  was  a  clear  re- 
jection. We  voted  $30  million  for  water 
and  sewer;  we  voted  $7.5  million  for 
farm  labor  housing;  and  we  voted  $4 
million  for  self-help  housing. 

The  following  year,  the  administi-ation 
ignored  the  clear  congressional  intent 
to  continue  these  three  programs  and 
recommended  no  money  for  any  of  the 
three.  It  proposed  to  terminate  them 
all.  Once  again,  tlie  congressional  re- 
sponse to  their  recommendation  was  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  rejection.  We 
once  again  appropriated  $30  million  for 
water  and  sewer  grants;  we  voted  $5 
million  for  farm  labor  housing;  and  we 
voted  $5  million  for  self-help  housing 
technical  assistance.  One  would  think 
that  we  had  made  the  policy  decision 
clear:  We  wanted  those  programs  con- 
tinued. 

But,  it  becomes  evident  that  we  are 
facing  the  most  stone-walling  adminis- 
tration Imaginable.  When  this  year's 
budget  recommendations  came  up  to 
Congress,  they  included  some  funding 
for  water  and  sewer  grants,  but  again 
urged  termination  of  the  farm  labor 
housing  and  self-help  housing  grants. 
Yet  once  more,  the  Congress  patiently 
repudiated  the  administration  recom- 
mendations, and  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution which  we  voted  in  Jime,  we  pro- 
vided specifically  for  increased  funding 
for  water  and  sewer  grants  above  the 
level  recommended  by  the  Pi-esident,  and 
we  provided  specifically  for  continuation 
of  the  farm  labor  and  self-help  gi-ant 
programs. 

Now,  you  might  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  three  times  and  out — but,  no.  Not 
with  this  administration.  On  July  26,  the 
President  dispatehes  another  one  of  his 
impoundment  messages  and  announces 
that  he  is  deferring  the  spending  of  that 
additional  funding  "until  Congre.s.'; 
makes  a  final  determination"  on  the 
matter  by  action  on  the  regular  Farm- 
ers Home  appropriation  measure. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
game-playing.  It  is  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  recommend,  but  that 
the  Congress  establishes  policy — and  it  Ls 
equally  clear  that  In  these  programs,  the 
Congress  has  considered  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  not  once  but 
three  times,  and  has  made  its  policy  de- 
cision. It  is  long  past  the  time  when  the 
administration  should  accept  that  deci- 
sion and  go  on  about  its  job  of  adminis- 
tering these  programs  In  the  way  and  at 
the  levels  Congress  voted. 

The  regular  appropriations  measure 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
fiscal  1976  is,  as  we  know,  awaiting  reso- 
lution of  the  differences  between  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate.  Whatever  the  resclu- 
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tion  of  those  differences,  we  know  and 
the  admirustratlon  knows,  that  we  are 
going  to  vote  more  money  for  these  three 
programs  than  they  asked  for.  Given 
their  past  record  on  the  matter,  one  won- 
ders if  the  administration  plans  to  rec- 
ommmend  yet  new  deferrals  in  these 
programs  when  the  regular  appropria- 
tions act  is  signed  into  law.  It  is  not  be- 
yond the  realm  of  possibility  and  it  would 
mean  another  delay  in  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  legislative  body. 

Tliat  is  why  we  should  send  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  OCQce  of  Management  and 
Budget  the  message  which  is  embodied 
in  these  three  disapproval  resolutions. 
That  message  is  simply  "enough." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  Senator  Abotjrezk  to- 
day which  disapprove  deferrals  D76-31, 
D76-32,  and  D76-33.  These  deferrals,  in 
the  program  categories  of  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants,  farm  labor  hous- 
ing gi-ants,  and  mutual  and  self-help 
housing  grants  respectively,  would  create 
an  unnecessary  interruption  in  program 
activities  if  enacted. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration — 
FmHA — which  administers  these  three 
programs,  chooses  to  defer  spending  for 
the  progi^ams  until  the  fiscal  year  1976 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  is  signed 
into  law.  I  see  no  reason  for  this  delay. 
FmHA  is  now  operating  on  a  continuing 
resolution  that  contains  adequate  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  these  programs. 
Tiie  House  and  Senate  have  consistently 
affirmed  their  support  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants,  farm  labor  hous- 
ing grants,  and  self-help  housing  grants. 
The  fiscal  year  1976  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  now  in  conference  provides 
funds  for  all  three  programs. 

The  need  for  these  programs  Is  great. 
The  number  of  applications  pending  in 
the  FmHA  national  offlce  as  of  June  30, 
1975 — and  still  unfunded  as  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1975 — reflects  this  need.  As  of 
June  30,  2,018  applications  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  FmHA  for  the  water  and  waste 
disposal  grant  program — 73  of  these  ap- 
plications were  from  California  groups 
and  public  bodies.  Forty-four  applica- 
tions had  been  received  for  the  farm  la- 
bor housing  loan  and  grant  program, 
4  of  which  were  from  California 
groups,  and  21  applications  were  sub- 
mitted for  mutual  and  self-help  housing 
grants,  with  1  application  from  a  Call- 
foiTiia  gi'oup.  Mr.  President,  public  bodies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  would  not  be 
submitting  applications  to  FmHA  In 
such  large  numbers  if  the  need  for  these 
funds  was  not  great.  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tions disapproving  these  three  deferrals 
will  be  enacted  swiftly. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  251— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP 
TO  CHINA  AND  AMERICAN  POW'S 
AND  MEA'S 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  251 

Resolved,  That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should,  upon  visiting  the 


People's  Republic  of  China,  request  that  ap- 
propriate Chinese  offlclals  use  their  good 
offices  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  account- 
ing of  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  missing  in  action  and  confined  aa 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

the  president's  trip  to  PEKING  AND  AMERICAN 
POW'S-MIA'S 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  reported  last  Thursday  that 
the  President  is  expected  to  make  his 
anticipated  visit  to  Peking  in  mid- 
November. 

No  firm  dates  have  been  established, 
but  it  is  apparently  Einticipated  that  the 
President  will  spend  6  or  7  days  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  President,  to  submit 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  take  the  oc- 
casion of  tills  forthcoming  vLsit  to  Peking 
to  renew  attempts  to  determine  the  fate 
of  some  1,300  Americans  missing  in 
Indochina. 

It  has  been  2 ',4  years  since  the  Paris 
Accords  were  signed — accords  which 
were  to  have  yielded  an  accounting  of 
Americans  missing  in  Indochina,  espe- 
cially in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Over 
700  of  these  missing  Americans  are  Air 
Force  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  in  the 
absense  of  cooperation  from  Hanoi,  ob- 
taining a  final  accounting  of  the  fate  of 
the.se  Americans  is  extremely  difBcuIt. 

However,  I  had  hoped  that  with  the 
final  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Indochina 
this  spring,  it  would  be  finally  possible  to 
obtain  such  an  accounting.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  I  \^Tote  to  both  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Schlesinger  on  May  1,  urging  the 
Ford  administration  to  tmdertake  new 
efforts  "through  the  liaison  office  in  Pe- 
king, the  American  embassy  In  Moscow, 
and  whatever  other  diplomatic  or  other 
channels  are  available,  to  obtain  a  listing 
of  American  MIA's  from  the  goverimient 
of  North  Vietnam." 

The  responses  received  from  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  not  encouraging.  Neither 
department  directly  addressed  itself  to 
my  suggestion  that  we  seek  the  good  of- 
fices of  Peking  and  Moscow  in  obtain- 
ing a  final  accounting. 

This  attitude,  frankly,  puzzles  me.  Cer- 
tainly, the  United  States  Is  not  without 
diplomatic  and  even  economic  leverage. 

After  all,  Moscow  wants  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  American  grain  and 
continues  to  seek  American  technology. 
Furthermore,  Soviet  leaders  continue  to 
express  their  commitment  to  detente. 

Well,  then.  Mr.  President,  what  would 
be  so  wrong  if  the  State  Department  sim- 
ply said  to  the  Soviet  foreign  ministry, 
"look  fellows,  if  you  want  detente — as 
you  say  you  do — and  if  you  want  to  buy 
our  grain  and  our  technology,  your  case 
is  going  to  be  strengthened  if  you  will  lean 
a  little  bit  on  Hanoi  and  tell  them  to 
come  up  with  a  list  of  our  American 
MIA's." 

That  request  really  would  not  cost  the 
Soviets  much.  And,  wlio  knows,  it  might 
yield  some  results. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  Peking.  The 
Chinese  are  fearful  of  the  Soviets.  Tliey 
apparently  want  to  continue  the  Amer- 
ican presence  in  East  Asia.  And  tliey 
want  American  trade. 


OK.  What  Is  wrong  with  asking  them 
to  help  us  a  bit? 

The  resolution  I  am  Introducing  today 
takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  will  be  visiting  Peking  within 
a  few  weeks. 

Very  simply,  it  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President,  while  in 
Peking,  seek  from  the  Chinese  a  commit- 
ment that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
will  use  its  good  oflBces  to  obtain  for  the 
United  States  an  accounting  of  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action  and  confined  as 
prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I,  for  one,  think  that  is  precious  little 
for  tis  to  ask. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE— 
S.   771 

AMENDMENT    NO.    884 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and 
Civil  Service.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  771)  to  as.sist  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  in  finding 
other  employment  in  the  civil  service. 


NATURAL     GAS     EMERGENCY     ACT 
OF   1975— S.   2310 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.      8SS      THROTTCH      BBS 

(Ordered  to  be  prmted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  submitted  four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2310)  to  assure  the 
availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  the  period  June  30,  1975. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1976— H.R.    8069 

AMENDMENT    NO.    890 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tliat 
the  amendments  submitted  by  myself 
and  Senator  Cranston  yesterday  be  mod- 
ified and  considered  en  bloc  and  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modified  amendment. 

We  have  been  concerned  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971  that  the  extraordinary  budgetary 
emphasis  placed  on  cancer  research 
might,  in  light  of  the  national  concern 
over  Federal  spending  and  deficits,  re- 
sult in  decreases  in  the  amomits  made 
available  to  other  vital  research  efforts 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health — 
NIH — which  would,  in  fact,  have  a  pos- 
sibly detrimental  effect  on  cancer  re- 
search. The  reason  is  that  much  basic 
biomedical  research,  supported  by  other 
institutes  may  result  in  breakthroughs 
for  cancer  research,  serendipitously,  or 
in  basic  miderstanding  of  biological  ac- 
tivity. Our  concern  was  intensified  in  the 
following  year  with  tlie  enactment  of  the 
National  Heait,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972,  authorizing  appropri- 
ation of  substantial  funds  for  programs 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 
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Our   fears    liave   been   s 
since  that  time  by  the  steadil  r 
ing  real  dollars  made  availabk 
institutes  other  than  the 
cer  Institute  and  the  National 
Limg  Institute. 

The    Appropiiations 
i-ecommended  an  increase  of 
over  the  amount  included  in 
passed  fiscal  year  1976 
Act  for  the  National  Cancer 
well  as  a  $50  million  inci 
National  Heart  and  Lung 
modest  increases  for  several  of 
Institutes.  As  we  understand 
mitt«e's  recommendation,  $13'^ 
would  be  appropriated  over 
available  in  fiscal  year  1975 
tional   Cancer   Institute,   and 
mately  $50  million  additional 
Natioioal  Heart  and  Lung 
the  amount  available  in  fiscal 

We  recognize  these  are  vital 
which  must  receive  substantial 
However,  we  remain  concemei  I 
larly  that  the  appropriation  o; 
tial  additional  f tmds  for  cance  • 
is  at  the  expense  of  research 
areas,   especially   basic 
search. 

In  addition,  we  think  there 
tial  evidence  that  the  beneflM 
panded  basic  research  pr 
other  NIH  Institutes  will  also 
the  understanding  of  cancer 
disease. 

We  therefore  are  proposing 
tive  approach  for  NIH  fmidii^g 
retains  the  House-passed  lev 
Cancer  and  Heart  Institutes 
creases  the  total  for  all  other 
by  $50  million,  thereby  reducing 
million  the  total  NIH  "appropri 
ommended  by  the  committee. 

The  Congressional  Budget 
has  recommended  a  total  of  $: 
for  the  National  Institutes 
The  administration's  budget 
$1.8  billion,  including  training 
House  allowance  totals  $2,150 
most  the  same  amoimt  as 
Committee       recommendatior 
amendment  would  bring  the 
prlatlon  to  $2,166  billion 

We  believe  such  a  total  figure 
far  more  in  keeping  with  the 
current  budget  resolution  of 
gress,  which  set  $30.7  billion 
figure  for  health  expenditures 
1976.   According   to   the 
Budget  Office  Senate  budget  sco  : 
report  of  September  2.  1975 
mated  that  fiscal  year  1976  outl^iy 
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on  existing  programs,  Senate  action  im- 
derway,  and  imfunded  requests  in  the 
President's  budget  already  is  $2.1  billion 
over  the  target  amount.  The  administra- 
tion's total  fiscal  1976  budget  request 
for  all  health  programs  is  $28.1  billion. 
Of  greatest  concern  is  that  those  insti- 
tutes which  have  shown  the  lowest  rate 
of  growth,  are  those  that  support  re- 
search which  may  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential to  aid  cancer  and  heart  research: 
the  AUergj-  Institute,  which  supports 
work  in  Immimology  and  virology;  the 
Neurology  Institute,  which  supports  slow 
virus  work ;  the  General  Medical  Sciences 
Institute,  which  supports  basic  cellular 
and  genetic  research;  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Environmental  Health  Sci- 
ences, which  supports  toxicology  re- 
search, the  development  of  test  method- 
ologies, and  actual  testing  and  screening 
of  elements  that  may  cause  cancer,  birth 
defects,  or  genetic  change — the  NIEHS 
in  fact  is  supporting,  along  with  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  a  screening  proj- 
ect to  determine  which  agents  are  both 
carcinogenic  as  well  as  mutagenic — even 
the  Dental  Institute,  which  supports 
work  on  herpes  virus. 

EX.^MPI-t:S   OF    APPROVED   BUT    rNFlNDED   BASIC 
RESFAnCH 

Some  examples  of  the  wide  range  ol 
basic  research  projects  that  have  been 
approved  for  funding  by  other  Institutes, 
but  which  camiot  be  funded  imder  the 
existing  budget  con.straints  or  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  1976  budget,  are; 

General  Medical  Sciences  Institute. — 
The  450  approved  grants  are  presently 
imfunded,  having  to  do  with  studies  of 
the  structures  within  cells,  both  normal 
and  diseased;  how  cells  f miction,  how 
diseases  occur,  and  how  the  cells  might 
be  corrected  when  diseased.  Such  re- 
search relates  to  virtually  all  diseases. 
Other  studies  going  unfimded  have  to 
do  with  chromosome  structure  and  the 
activation  and  regulation  of  genetic 
function. 

National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences. — Tlie  grants  approved 
in  fiscal  1975  were  not  funded,  including: 
studies  of  methyl  mercury  on  primate 
reproduction;  the  mechanism  of  toxicity 
on  shellfish,  such  as  clams;  the  effect  of 
maleic  hydrazine — used  in  pesticides  and 
as  a  rocket  propellant — on  the  DNA — the 
basic  biological  structure — the  effect  of 
lead  on  the  basic  enzyme  that  controls 
membranes;  the  metaboUsm  of  anes- 
thetic gases  and  their  relationship  to 
carcinogenesis ;  the  mutagenicity  of  vinyl 
chloride;  tiie  affect  of  lead  on  protein 
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synthesis;  the  toxicity  of  a  widely  us»d 
toxic  substance,  benzene;  automobile  ex- 
haust and  chronic  respiratoiy  disease; 
the  metabolism  of  foreign  compounds 
and  lung  cancor  relationship. 

Nem-ology  Institute. — A  total  of  $58.8 
million  worth  of  approved  grants  could 
not  be  funded  under  the  administration.' 
proposed  budget,  including :  research  on 
stroke,  liead  injuries.  Parkinson's  disease, 
multiple  sclerosis,  and  artificial  ear  im- 
plants. 

Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  Insti- 
tute.— The  870  grants  have  been  ap- 
proved, but  only  12  could  be  funded  un- 
der the  proposed  fiscal  1976  budget, 
including:  studies  of  insect  sting  aller- 
gies and  the  biochemistry  of  venoms;  the 
genetic*  of  Immune  response  to  pollens; 
the  effects  of  drugs  and  inhaled  allergens 
on  the  nose  and  respiratory  ti-act;  and 
the  biochemistry  of  aspirin  and  the  tol- 
erance of  aspirin  in  lung  disea.se. 

Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Disea.ses  Insti- 
tute.— Unfunded  grants  include:  studies 
of  regulatorj'  proteins  in  vertebrates  with 
muscle;  the  deterioration  of  the  retina 
in  diabetics;  reconstructing  the  esopha- 
gus; and  control  of  obesity. 

Three  tables,  which  I  rusk  unaniniou.'^ 
consent  be  inserted  Into  the  Record,  il- 
lustrate the  situation.  Table  No.  1  show.'- 
that  with  tlie  amendment  we  propose,  all 
institutes  except  Cancer  and  Heart  would 
experience  increases  in  their  budgets  and 
basic  research  support  capabilities  over 
the  House -pas.<:ed  and  Senate  committee 
recommended  appropriations.  The  Can- 
cer and  Heart  Institutes  would  remain 
at  the  House-passed  level.  The  overall 
effect  is  to  bring  the  other  institutes  up 
to  a  comparable  level  that  Cancer  and 
Heart  Institutes  have  reached  in  terms 
of  capability  to  supjwrt  new  starts  in 
basic  research. 

Table  2  shows  tlie  average  amiual 
growth  rate  over  5  years  for  all  institutes, 
in  both  current  dollars  and  constant  dol- 
lars— or  the  amount  in  dollars  without 
an  infiation  factor.  All  institutes  have 
experienced  growth  rates;  however,  those 
with  less  than  10  percent  Increases  ac- 
tually experienced  a  reduction  in  con- 
stant dollars. 

Table  3  shows  a  comparison  between 
1970  appropriations  for  all  Institutes— 
before  enactment  of  the  Cancer  and 
Heart  Acts— and  1975  appropriations,  in- 
cluding percentage  Increases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


UTES  HAVE  MOT  GROWN  AT  THE  SAME  LEVEL,  AS  HATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE,  IN  ABIinV  TO  FUND  NEW  APPRnvFO 
RESEARCH  GRANT  AWARDS  (ESTIMATES) 

(In  percenll 


H76  Senate 

Midget  House    recommen-  Nelson 

i^uest      approved         dations    amendment 


32 
13 
29 
30 
19 
21 
U 


61 
60 
57 
45 
58 
52 
U 


32 
K 
57 
48 
58 
52 
U 


>6l 

■  60 
65+ 
52+ 

«S+ 


NICHO 

Eye 

NIEHS 

Aging 

Total  NIN 


1975  fund- 
ing of  new 
grants 

1976 

budget 
request 

House 
approved 

Senati 
recommen- 
dations 

Nelson 
amendment 

46 

32 
14 
10 
17 

32 
44 
34 
24 

32 
70 
34 
50 

56+ 
70+ 
55+ 
50+ 

49 

53 

46 

55 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATE  OVER  5  YR  (REPRESENTI NG 
1970  BUDGET  TO  1975  DIVIDED  BY  5)  > 

{Percent] 


Current 

dollars 

Constant 

per  year 

dolUrs> 

NCI 

31 

23 

Heart. 

15 

9 

Dental 

11 

5 

Arthritis 

5 

-1 

Neurology 

8 

2 

Allergy 

5 

-1 

GMS 

4 

-1 

NICHD 

14 

8 

Eye 

13 

7 

NIEHS 

15 

8 

ToUl 

»n 

7 

>  Reason :  although  there  has  been  growth  rate  In  all  institutes, 
where  it  is  less  than  10  percent  increase,  there  is  actually  a 
reduction  In  constant  dollars.  Deflator  is  factored  in  at  little  less 
than  10  percent  (per  year). 

'  What  dollar  would  buy  in  1970,  i.e.,  without  inflation  factored 
in. 

'  Per  year. 


CHART  3 

[In  millions] 

Percent 

ncrease 

1970 

1975  - 

appropri- 

appropri- 

Current 

Constant 

ation! 

ation  > 

dollars 

dollars 

NCI 

182 

669 

280 

186 

H«art. 

159 

303 

104 

52 

Dental 

..      ■      29 

44 

71 

28 

Arthritis 

134 

161 

29 

-4 

Neurology 

97 

129 

47 

10 

Allergy 

94 

110 

27 

-5 

GMS 

151 

M35 

24 

-7 

NICHD 

72 

116 

97 

47 

n'iehs"::::":. 

24 

39 

83 

38 

17 

32 

97 

52 

Aging 

0 

14  . 

Research,  re- 

sources  

132 

<128 

-4 

-28 

Total  NIH.. 

.        1,092 

1,937 

86 

40 

'  Includes  training. 

I  Does  not  include  training,  authority  not  yet  enacted. 

>  Minus,  with  training,  187. 

•  Minus,  actual  reduction 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  following  analysis 
shows  of  how  the  $50  million  would  be 
reallocated  among  the  other  institutes. 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke. 
The  recommended  increase  of  $15.5  mil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level  would 
be  utilized  to  increment  the  Institute's 
efforts  in  the  following  areas: 

First,  an  increase  of  $1.7  million  to 
support  research  in  communicative  dis- 
oi-ders,  primarily  in  new  ways  to  im- 
prove hearing  in  the  deaf. 

Second,  an  increase  of  $6.8  million  for 
increased  emphasis  on  neurological  dis- 
orders including  an  increased  effort  in 
epilepsy,  mcluding  the  development  of 
several  more  epilepsy  centers,  and  in- 
creased efforts — multiple  sclerosis,  brain 
tumors  nad  neuropathies — which  to  some 
extent  are  associated  with  diabetes — as 
well  as  peripheral  nei-ve  disorders. 

Third,  an  increase  of  $2.1  million  to 
support  two  to  f  oiu:  new  centers  in  stroke 
and  or  spinal  cord  injury. 

Fourth,  $1.8  million  to  support  expand- 
ed programs  in  the  fundamental  neuro- 
sciences — that  is  basic  research  in  the 
nervous  system. 

Fifth,  $1.8  million  to  expand  the  in- 
tramural program  by  establishing  three 


new  vital  sections — ^In  hearing — ^neuro- 
immimology — the  viral  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  such  as  encephalitis,  and 
pursue  the  possibility  of  a  virus  as  the 
cause  of  mutllple  sclerosis — and  In  phar- 
macology as  it  relates  to  the  nervous 
system. 

Sixth,  $1.9  million  of  the  recommend- 
ed Increase  would  be  needed  for  research 
management  and  program  sei-vlces  to 
cover  increased  costs  as  well  as  provide 
needed  sui^x)rt  to  the  two  new  Commis- 
sions mandated  by  Congress — one  on 
epilepsy  and  one  on  Huntington's  dis- 
ease. 

National  Dental  Institute.  The  recom- 
mended Increase  of  $3.8  million  over  the 
1975  level  would  support  expanded  re- 
search in  three  major  areas — carles,  top- 
ical fiuorides,  and  antiplaques  where  re- 
search and  demonstration  tests  are  need- 
ed to  find  new  agents. 

One  million  of  the  increase  is  needed 
to  improve  extramural  clinical  research 
and  $.5  million  is  needed  to  advance  the 
intramural  program  on  caries. 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metab- 
olism and  Digestive  Diseases,  the  tottil 
recommended  increase  of  $23  milhon  over 
the  fiscal  year  1975  level  would  be  used 
primarily  to  support  expanded  research 
programs  in  arthritis  and  diabetes  and 
to  strengthen  research  programs  in  the 
other  broad  mandates  of  the  Institute. 
$5.7  million  of  the  increase  would  be  set 
aside  for  the  arthritis  and  an  equal 
amotmt  for  the  diabetes  program.  This 
$11.4  milhon  would  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing programs  in  these  important  areas 
and  would  enable  the  Institute  to  start 
immediately  in  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissions  estab- 
lished in  eaeh  disease  category  by  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  the  last  Congress. 

An  increase  of  about  $4  million  would 
be  neede<^  for  intramural  programs  in 
arthritis  and  diabetes  mandated  by  Con- 
gress, but  this  expansion  would  be  de- 
pendent on  increasing  the  staff  positions 
for  the  intramural  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  report  on  H.R. 
8069;  $3.8  milhon  on  the  recommended 
increase  would  be  utilized  for  support  of 
research  grants  in  gastrointestinal  dis- 
ease and  nutrition;  $2.1  million  of  the 
increase  would  be  utilized  for  support  of 
research  in  kidney  disease  and  hemotol- 
ogy;  $800,000  of  the  increase  would  be  al- 
located  to   research   management   and 
program  services  to  cover  increased  costs 
due  to  inflation  and  the  need  to  provide 
support  to  the  National  Ai-thritis  Com- 
mission and  the  Diabetes  Commission. 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases.  This  Institute  has  suf- 
fered a  real  loss  over  the  past  years  in 
constant  dollars,  and  its  mandate  covers 
some  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases  af- 
fecting man. 

The  recommended  increase  of  $17.5 
miUion  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level 
would  support  expanded  programs  in  the 
following  areas : 

First,  $4  milUon  increase  in  allergic 
and  immunologic  diseases.  Research  In 
this  area  can  have  a  vast  effect  on  many 
disease   categories   since   new   develop- 


ments in  immunology  have  such  broad 
applications. 

Second,  up  to  $9  milhon  addltonal  Is 
needed  for  Increased  laboratory,  epi- 
demiologic, and  behavioral  studies  in  tlie 
infectious  diseases  such  as  venereal  dis- 
eases, herpes  virus,  and  viral  Infections. 
Research  is  well  imderway  to  develop  a 
hepatitis  vaccine.  The  area  of  infectious 
diseases  is  the  area  in  which  there  are 
probably  more  viable  research  projects 
needing  support  than  any  other  area. 
The  appropriations  recommended  by  the 
House  would  enable  the  Institute  to  sup- 
port only  21  percent  of  approved  new  ap- 
plications in  this  field. 

Third,  an  increase  of  $2.9  million  for 
intramural  efforts  Is  needed  to  cover  the 
increased  costs  of  volunteer  facilities  for 
studies  of  viral  and  infectious  diseases 
due  to  the  phaseout  of  this  type  of  re- 
search at  penal  Institutions.  In  additon 
it  would  support  expansion  of  the 
asthma  center,  and  provide  better  bio- 
hazard  containment  f  acihties. 

Fourth,  an  Increase  of  $.7  miUion  would 
be  allocated  to  research  management  and 
program  services  to  cover  increased  costs 
of  management  and  services. 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences.  This  Institute  is  the  most  com- 
promised Institute  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars  being  made  available  to  it. 

The  recommended  Increase  of  $20.1 
million  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level 
would  be  allocated  among  the  following 
priorities : 

First,  an  increase  of  $6  milhon  for  in- 
creased research  in  genetics,  with  a  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  polygenic  diseases 
which  science  Indicates  causes  such  in- 
herited traits  as  high  cholesterol  and 
alpha-one  antitripsin  deficiency,  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  emphy- 
sema. Research  would  be  continued  In 
the  monogenic  diseases,  such  as  sickle 
cell  and  tay  sachs. 

Second,  an  increase  of  $4.8  million  re- 
search in  the  cellular  and  molecular  basis 
of  disease  programs,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  macro  molecules,  which  prom- 
ise a  whole  new  frontier  of  research  pos- 
sibilities, leading  to  basic  knowledge  in 
cell  reactions  to  external  influences. 

Third,  an  increase  of  $2.2  million  /or 
research  in  biomedical  engineering  such 
as  polymers  or  other  prosthesis  needed  to 
assist  bodily  functions. 

Fourth,  an  increase  of  $2.8  milhon  to 
be  utilized  by  the  clinical  and  psycologi- 
cal  sciences  program  in  two  areas — devel- 
opment of  trauma  and  biun  research 
centers,  and  an  increase  in  research 
grants  in  anesthesia  including  basic  re- 
search in  pain  and  how  to  combat  it. 

Fifth,  an  Increase  of  $2.5  million  for 
research  in  pharmacologj'  and  toxicology. 
One  major  area  to  be  emphasized  will  be 
research  in  pediatric  clinical  pharma- 
cology. 

Sixth,  an  increase  of  $1.6  million  would 
be  allocated  to  research  management  and 
progi'am  services  to  cover  increased  costs 
of  management  and  services. 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development.  The  recommended 
increase  of  $15.2  miUion  over  the  fiscal 
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year  1375  level  would  be  utilii  ed  to  sup- 
port expansion  In  the  followliig  priority 
areas: 

First,  population  research  w  )uld  be  In- 
creased from  $41.5  million  to  $48.3  mfl- 
llon  for  a  net  increase  of  $6.8  million. 

Second,  maternal  and  infjnt  health 
programs  would  be  increase!  by  $8.3 
million,  from  $56.0  million  to  $62.3  mil- 
lion. This  increase  would  be  utilized  to 
support  research  programs  in  the  im- 
portant areas  of  perinatal  bblogy  and 
liJant  mortality,  the  low  bii-thfveight  In- 
fant, and  sudden  Infant  deith.  High 
priority  will  also  be  given  to  studies  in 
the  causes  of  dj'slexia. 

Third,  intramural  programs  could 
readily  utilize  an  increase  of  $'  .3  million, 
from  $11.4  to  $13.7  million  to  carry  out 
programs  at  the  recently  opdned  peri- 
natal biology  center,  established  to  give 
the  necessary  attention  to  ths  study  of 
the  mother  and  the  child  in  -he  period 
immediately  preceding  and  in  mediately 
following  birth.  The  allocaticn  of  new 
staff  positions  to  this  area  Is  p(  irticularly 
important. 

Fourth,  an  increase  of  $300,  DOO  would 
be  allocated  to  research  manag  >ment  and 
program  services  to  cover  the  increased 
costs  of  management  and  serices  from 
$7.3  to  $7.6  million. 

National  Institute  on  Agin;.  This  Is 
the  newest  of  the  Institutes  an|  its  fund- 
ing is  particularly  iuadequati  The  in- 
crease of  $6.6  million  over  the  tL^al  year 
1973  level  would  strengthen  and  expand 
the  intramural  research  protram  and 
help  fund  a  substantial  backlog  of  ap- 
proved but  unfunded  grants;  9800,000  of 
the  recommended  increase  Iwould  be 
needed  to  buttress  the  Intramiiral  com- 
PMient  by  supporting  additional  costs 
of  the  existing  Gerontology  [  Research 
Center  at  Baltimore  and  to  eipand  the 
existing  longitudinal  study  v  hich  has 
been  following  males  for  20  years  to 
follow  women  as  well. 

An  Increase  of  $4.9  million  would  be 
allocated  to  fimd  a  portion  of  the  back- 
log of  unfunded  approved  griints. 

An  increase  of  $1  million  wo  Lild  be  al- 
located to  research  manageiaent  and 
program  sei-vices  to  cover  the  increa.sed 
costs  of  management  and  sen  ices. 

National  Eye  Institute.  Tlie  recom- 
mended increase  of  $11.2  mi  lion  over 
the  fiscal  year  1975  level  woull  be  allo- 
cated as  shown  below  in  s€V<  ral  areas 
of  retinal  and  choroidal  disease  research : 
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Current      Rett  n-      Increase 


Rel  ii4l  diseas*  $12.5m 

rorneal  disease. 5.8m 

r-sfaracts S.Om 

Glaucoaa 4.Zin 

Sensory  motor  rehabiltlaticn 

(»ye  muscle  weakBWi) 6.1m 

'ntramural  research 4.9ni 

he^earch  maoagemtnt  and 

t'ngijm  serriees .  2.6m 

Total ." 


»7. 

6. 
4. 
6. 

8. 


i.    m 


National  Institute  of  Envidonmental 
Healtli  Sciences.  This  Is  a  relatively 
5  oung  institute  which  has  beei  i  severely 
stunted  In  Its  growth  by  the  p  -eclpitous 


m 
m 


m 


.8m 
1  2m 
2.3m 

I  9m 
.3m 


.2m 


Jll.Zra 


rate  of  decline  In  fimdlng  support  over 
the  last  6  years. 

The  recommended  Increase  of  $10.2 
million  would  be  allocated  as  follows: 

First,  a  modest  Increase  of  $300,000 
for  the  center  grants  program. 

Second,  several  important  areas  In- 
cluded In  the  environmental  mutagenesis 
program  would  receive  increased  slip- 
port — $1.8  minion  for  etiologlc  studies  to 
Identify  environmental  substances  which 
may  have  a  mutagenic  and  perhaps  a  car- 
cinogenic effect  on  man;  $2.1  million  to 
Identify  the  chemicals  most  likely  to 
have  such  effects  on  man;  $3.1  million 
to  support  Increased  research  in  environ- 
mental pharmacology  and  toxicology, 
particularly  to  identify  hazardous  agents 
associated  with  new  methods  of  energy 
production:  and  an  Increase  of  $500,000 
in  environmental  pathogenesis  research, 
that  is,  a  study  of  the  early  effects  of  toxic 
agents  on  organs. 

Third,  the  intramural  research  pro- 
gi-am  has  been  severely  restricted  by  a 
shortage  of  funds  and  positions;  $2.4  mil- 
lion of  the  Increase  would  be  allocated  to 
Intramural  research  primarily  to  Increase 
the  Institute's  capability  to  conduct 
epidemiologic  studies.  The  program 
has  requested  48  additional  positions  to 
carry  out  such  programs. 

Fourth,  an  increase  of  $100,000  would 
be  allocated  to  research  management  and 
program  senices  to  cover  the  Increased 
costs  of  management  and  services. 

Division  of  Research  Resources.  The 
modest  increase  of  $4.9  million  over  the 
fiscal  year  1975  level  for  this  Division 
would  support  the  following  expansions 
in  research  efforts: 

First.  $500,000  would  support  addition- 
al research  in  the  development  of  Instru- 
mentation. 

Second,  $1.8  million  of  the  Increase  Is 
badly  needed  In  primate  research  to 
carry  out  plans  to  Increase  and  maintain 
breeding  contracts  and  establish  primate 
resources. 

Third,  modest  amounts  totaling  less 
tlian  $300,000  would  be  allocated  for  the 
general  research  support  formula  pro- 
gram and  the  minority  biomedical  sup- 
port program. 

Fourth,  $200,000  of  the  Increase  would 
be  allocated  to  research  management  and 
program  services  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  in  management  and  services. 

John  E.  P\>garty  International  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies  In  the  Health 
Sciences.  The  $1  million  increase  recom- 
mended over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level 
includes  a  $500,000  increase  for  the  Gor- 
gas  Memorial  Laboratory,  a  $300,000 
increase  for  the  scholarship  program  to 
support  a  greater  nimiber  of  exchange 
scholars,  and  $200,000  for  increased  costs 
in  management  and  ser\ices. 

National  Library  of  Medicine.  The  $1 
million  increase  recommended  over  the 
fiscal  year  1975  level  for  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  would  cover  an  in- 
crease of  $500,000  to  increase  the  Ll- 
braiy's  efforts  in  the  field  of  utilizing 
satellites  for  biomedical  communication 
and  $300,000  for  the  National  Audiovisual 
Center,  and  $500,000  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Library's  program  for  the  dissemina- 


tion of  Information,  Includhig  special 
emphasis  on  providing  Information  to 
practitioners  In  rural  areas. 

Buildings  and  facilities.  The  recom- 
mended Increase  of  $38  million  over  the 
fiscal  year  1975  level  would  enable  NIH 
to  do  necessary  maintenance  and  im- 
provements as  follows:  $21.7  for  improve- 
ment to  the  ambulatory  research  facility 
at  the  clinical  research  center.  $11  mil- 
lion for  the  Environmental  Healtli  Sen- 
Ices  Cent,er,  $2.8  million  for  extension  of 
utilities  services,  $1.1  million  for  uninter- 
ruptable  power,  $1  million  to  move  the 
flrehouse,  $.4  million  to  expand  the  pot- 
able water  system.  $3  million  for  repairs 
and  improvements  to  the  NIH  campus. 

Office  of  the  Director.  The  recom- 
mended Increase  to  $19.6  million  over  the 
$18  available  in  fiscal  year  1975  will 
enable  the  office  to  meet  the  $1,626,000 
cost  of  the  mandatory  pay  increases  for 
existing  staff,  as  well  as  $400,000  owed 
the  GSA  for  rent.  In  addition,  greater 
demands  will  be  made  on  the  Directors 
office  as  a  result  of  liis  new  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Human  Experimentation 
Act,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  atul 
the  Privacy  Act. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR    OF   AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMZNDMEKT    NO.  876 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk.  ttie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERif)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  876,  hitended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  1816;,  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

James  R.  Laffoon,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) . 

On  belialf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  September  24,  1975,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE   OF  HEARINGS 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  conduct  hearings  on 
October  6,  7,  and  8,  on  S.  2273.  the  Con- 
dominium Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1975. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
each  morning,  and  will  be  held  in  room 
5302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  please  con- 
tact Ms.  Elinor  Bachrach  at  224-7391  or 
Mr.  Jeremiah  S.  Buckley  at  224-5404. 


CANCELLATION  OF  MEAT 
INSPECTION  HEARING 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Indicated 
that  it  was  considering  a  plan  to  alter 
the  existing  Federal-State  meat  inspec- 
tion system  and  relationship,  to  a  new 
system  utilizing  the  provisions  of  the 
Talmadge-Aiken  Act.  but  providing  au- 
thority at  an  80-20  Federal-State  fund- 
ing level. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  Federal- 
State  funding  of  the  system  is  on  a  SO- 
SO  basis.  Further,  meat  Inspected  in 
State  Inspected  plants  Is  prohibited  from 
moving  In  Interstate  commerce. 

On  the  other  hand,  Talmadge-Aiken 
authority  plants  are  now  funded  on  a 
50-50  basis  but  meat  inspected  In  these 
plants  Is  permitted  to  move  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's proposed  change  had  many  ram- 
ifications, the  chaii*man  of  our  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  requested  Sec- 
retary Butz  to  suspend  consideration  of 
the  new  plan  until  the  committee  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  public 
views  on  the  matter. 

Recently  I  announced  that  our  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation  would  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
meat  Inspection  system  on  September  23. 
On  yesterday,  however,  I  met  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Agriculture  Department  and, 
after  a  discussion  of  the  many  implica- 
tions involved  In  moving  from  50-50  Fed- 
eral funding  of  State  meat  inspection 
under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  author- 
ity, to  80-20  under  the  Talmadge-Aiken 
Act  authority,  the  officials  advised  me 
that  they  no  longer  plan  to  alter  the 
existing  Federal-State  meat  inspection 
system. 

Earlier  today  I  received  a  letter  from 
Assistant  USDA  Secretary.  Mr.  Richard 
L.  Peltner.  confirming  the  substance  of 
our  meeting  on  yesterday,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Feltner's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Feltner's  letter,  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  conduct  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  next  Tuesday  and.  there« 
fore,  I  annoimce  that  they  are  hereby 
canceled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  17, 1975. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation,  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  respon.se  to 
your   request   for   a   representative  of   this 
Department  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation  on  September  23  to  discuss  pos- 
sible changes   in  the   level  of   funding  for 
Federal-State  meat  Inspection  programs  un- 
der the  Talmadge-Aiken  Act    (P.L.  87-718) 
(76  Stat.  663). 

The  Depai-tment  has  reviewed  various  op- 
tions and  has  decided  not  to  initiate  changes 


In  the  level  of  funding  at  this  time.  In  view 
of  this  decision,  we  have  not  gone  forward 
with  plans  to  Implement  any  changes.  There- 
fore. It  is  our  belief  that  bearings  on  this 
subject  are  no  longer  required. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Feltjier, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


BUDGET  COMMITTEE  TAX  POLICY 
TASK  FORCE  ANNOUNCES  SEMI- 
NARS ON  CAPITAL  FORMATION, 
DISC 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  Task  Force  on 
Tax  Policy  and  Tax  Expenditures  will 
hold  seminars  on  September  18  and  19 
on  the  tax  aspects  of  capital  formation, 
and  on  September  26  on  the  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corp. — DISC — ex- 
port tax  incentive. 

The  members  of  the  task  force  include 
myself  as  chairman,  and  Senators  Frakk 
E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Utah;  Jambs 
Abourezk,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota; 
Joseph  Bides,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Dela- 
ware; Robert  Dole,  Republican,  of 
Elansas;  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  Republican, 
of  Maryland;  and  Pete  Dobienici,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Mexico. 

The  seminars  on  September  18  and  19 
on  the  tax  aspects  of  capital  formation 
will  be  held  jointly  with  the  task  force 
on  capital  needs,  chaired  by  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

The  seminar  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 18,  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  In  room  357 
of  the  Russell  Office  Building.  The  topic 
will  be  "Encouraging  Capital  Formation 
TTirough  the  Tax  Code:  An  Evaluation 
of  Existing  Incentives."  It  will  include  a 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  investment 
tax  credit,  the  asset  depreciation 
range — ADR — system  and  changes  In 
the  corporate  tax  rate.  The  Impact  of 
these  and  other  investment  incentives  on 
capital  investment,  jobs,  and  productiv- 
ity will  be  evaluated  and  the  cost,  effec- 
tiveness, and  equity  of  these  tax  Incen- 
tives will  be  compared  with  other  Federal 
fiscal  and  monetary  actions  aimed  at  the 
same  purposes. 

Participants  in  this  seminar  will  In- 
clude: 

Dale  Jorgenson,  professor  of  econom- 
ics, Harvard  University. 

Robert  Eisner,  professor  of  economics. 
Northwestern  University, 

Paul  Taubman.  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  seminar  on  Friday,  September  19, 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  357  of  the 
Russell  Office  Building.  TTie  topic  will 
be  "Encouraging  Capital  Formation 
Through  the  Tax  Code:  An  Evaluation  of 
New  Proposals."  It  will  cover  proposals 
for  full  or  partial  integration  of  corpo- 
rate and  individual  income  taxes,  adjust- 
ment of  depreciation  allowances  for  in- 
flation and  elimination  of  the  corporate 
Interest  deduction  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  corporate  tax  rate.  The 
proposals  will  be  evaluated  in  light  of 
their  revenue  cost,  equity  and  their  effec- 
tiveness in  generating  additional  Invest- 
ment, jobs,  and  productivity.  They  will  be 
compared  with  other  possible  Federal  fis- 
cal and  monetai-y  actions  aimed  at  Uie 
same  purposes. 

Participants  In  tliis  seminar  will  in- 
clude: 


Reginald  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
board,  General  Electric  Co. 

Martin  Feldstein,  professor  of  econom- 
ics. Harvard  University. 

Gerard  Brannon,  pa^f  essor  of  econom- 
ics. Georgetown  University. 

The  seminar  on  Friday.  September  26. 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  In  room  357  of  the 
Russell  Office  Building.  The  topic  will  be 
"DISC:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Cost  and 
Benefits."  Tlie  seminar  will  review  and 
evaluate  the  following  issues:  the  need 
for  export  incentives  in  Ught  of  subse- 
quent dollar  devaluations  and  a  floating 
rate  exchange  system;  how  much  DISC 
has  increased  exports;  how  much  of  an 
inflationary  impact  DISC  has  had  on 
domestic  price  levels:  which  Industries 
and  types  of  companies  have  benefited 
most  from  DISC:  why  DISC  revenue 
costs  have  been  so  much  higher  than  ini- 
tially anticipated;  and  the  value  of  the 
continued  existence  of  DISC  as  a  sig- 
nificant "liargaining  chip"  in  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations.  The  seminar 
will  also  evaluate  DISC  in  light  of  the 
assumption  in  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  that  $1  billion  in 
additional  revenue  for  fiscal  year  1976 
will  be  raised  "through  enactment  of  tax 
reform  legislation." 

The  participants  of  this  seminar  will 
include: 

David  Garfield,  vice  chairman.  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  for  U.S.  exports. 

Harold  Malmgren.  fellow,  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center  for  Scholars,  former  d^- 
uty  special  trade  representatives. 

Thomas  Horst,  professor,  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 

Robert  Sammons,  consultant  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ALOHA  STADIUM 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  growth 
and  development  of  my  State  of  Hawaii 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
during  recent  years.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port the  completion  over  the  we^end 
of  the  newest  major  landmark  in  this 
history  of  growth.  I  refer  to  the  Aloha 
Stadium  which  opened  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1975,  in  Honolulu. 

This  extraordinary  multisport  sta- 
dium, designed  for  the  State  of  Hawaii 
by  world  renowned  architects  Charles 
Luckman  Associates,  holds  significance 
for  sports  fans  across  the  Nation.  This 
unique  50,000-seat  stadium  is  the  first 
in  the  world  with  massive  movable 
grandstands  designed  to  provide  sports 
fans  with  ideal  seating  for  both  football 
and  baseball. 

Through  the  innovative  use  of  air  firm 
technology.  Aloha  Stadium  changes 
shape  from  football  position  to  baseball 
and  back  again  by  moving  the  14-milllon- 
pound  grandstands  on  a  thin  film  of  com- 
pressed air.  Seating  configurations  place 
botli  the  football  fan  and  the  baseball 
fan  closer  to  the  playing  field  and  with 
a  better  viewing  angle  than  ever  before 
achieved  in  a  multisport  stadium. 

The  bold  design  concept  for  Aloha  Sta- 
dium was  conceived  by  Charles  Luck- 
man  Associates,  architects  for  many  of 
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the  Nation's  most  prestigious  structures, 
Including  Madison  Square  <>arden  In 
New  York,  the  Forum  In  Jnglewood, 
Calif.,  Prudential  Square  in  Boston,  Los 
Angeles  Convention  and  Exhibition  Cen- 
ter, and  Phoenix  Civil  Plaza. 

Aloha  Stadium  represents  tlhe  remark- 
able achievements  that  can  ne  attained 
by  creative  planners,  designers  and  build- 
ers working  in  cooperation  wifh  enlight- 
ened State  government. 

Though  many  things  could  [have  gone 
wrong,  I  am  happy  to  repoii  that  the 
opening  of  the  stadium,  with  ihe  Gover- 
nor and  a  host  of  other  ofQciaiLs  and  Mr. 
Luckman  present,  took  place  Friday 
without  a  flaw. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  my  en- 
thusiasm for  our  new  landmajrk  and  Its 
architect  Is  shared  by  many  [others.  As 
examples,  I  cite  an  article  py  Grady 
Tlmmons,  a  staff  writer  with  the  Hono- 
lulu Star -Bulletin,  and  another  which 
appeared  in  the  September  32  issue  of 
Time  magazine.  I  ask  unanltious  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  t^ie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lucks«an:  There  Is  No  Otheh  Like  It 

(By  Grady  Tlmmons) 
Slightly  more  than  a  year  agp.  Stadium 
architect  Charles  Luclunan  prealcted  that 
the  stadliim,  when  finished,  wovld  be  well 
worth  the  delays.  To  be  on  hand  for  Its 
opening  thla  weekend,  Luckmaii  flew  Into 
Honolulu  last  night,  his  position  unchanged. 
"I  think  It  has  been  weU  w^th  It  for 
everybody,**  he  said:  "The  peoj^  here  are 
going  to  have  a  revoluUoaary  tfpe  of  sta- 
dium. There  Is  no  other  like  it  Ui  the  world. 
Eventually  I  think  It  wUI  even  become  a 
tourist  attraction.  I  also  think  It  is  going 
to  make  money." 

By  revolutionary.  Luckman  c  leant  that 
because  of  the  movable  stands  thei  new  Aloha 
Stadium  will  be  the  only  one  ef  its  kind 
capable  of  adapting  Itself  perfect!  y  to  either 
baseball  or  football.  "Fnxn  the  viewpoint  of 
the  fan  the  sidelines  will  be  exactly  right," 
he  said. 

Citing  problems  other  cities  have  had, 
Luckman  noted  that  the  CoUseun  in  Los 
Angeles  Is  a  beautiful  structure  ind  a  great 
place  to  play  football,  bot  that  ^  Dodgers 
almost  went  crazy  \ryin%  to  pl4y  baseball 
in  it.  Or  how  Kansas  City  spent  lii2  million 
for  slde-by-elde  stadiunvi,  one  f^r  football, 
one  for  basebaU. 

Luckman  flew  in  from  Loe  Aaieles  where 
Wednesday  evening  the  stadium  s  od  Its  rev- 
olutionary features  were  shown  nationally 
on  all  networks. 

For  Luckman,  the  stadium  Is  nbt  his  big- 
gest architectural  feat,  but  he  siiys  that  It 
is  his  most  gratifying.  "As  an  arc  iiltect  it  U 
terribly  exciting  and  satisfying  to  see  the 
project  completed.  Plve  years  ag)  we  were 
the  only  ones  who  said  it  would  work 
But  I  always  thought  that  once  |the  stands 
moved  the  bickering  would  stop. 

Because  of  bickering  and  deiay^  Luckman 
also  admits  that  with  the  comple  ;lon  of  the 
stadium  comes  a  sense  of  relief.  "It  would 
be  leas  than  honest  to  say  that  i.  lere  isn't,' 
he  said. 


Slidino  on  Ais 
Even  before   the   University 
season-opening    football   game    v*th 
A.  &  r.  last  week,  there  had  bei 
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of  another  ktad  of  power  and  aglUty  at 
the  state's  new  $30  million  Aloha  Stadium 
In  Honolulu.  Two  weeks  ago,  four  of  the 
stadium's  six  huge,  147-ft.-hlgh  grandstand 
sections  were  swung  closer  to  the  playing 
field.  That  maneuver  marked  the  final  suc- 
cessful test  of  the  revolutionary  50,000-seat 
stadliun.  which  uses  advanced  technology 
to  change  its  shape  and  purpose  by  literally 
sliding  on  a  cushion  of  air. 

When  sports-happy  Hawailans  began  plan- 
ning a  new  stadium  In  Honolulu  eight  years 
ago,  they  wanted  an  all-purpose  arena  that 
would  serve  equally  well  for  football  and 
basebaU.  a  neat  trick  never  satlsfactorUy 
performed.  For  example,  when  stadlvims  ba- 
sically designed  for  football  are  also  used 
for  baseball,  the  outfield  is  likely  to  be  so 
shallow  that  even  weak  hitters  tend  to  turn 
Into  Hank  Aarons.  Charles  Luckman  As- 
sociates, the  big  Los  Angeles  architectural 
Arm,  decided  on  a  novel  approach:  they  de- 
signed a  stadium  that  called  for  two  Itfge 
grandstand  sections  in  fixed  positions  at  the 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  fitid;  the  four 
other  sections,  paired  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  were  to  be  moved  around  as  events 
reqiilred.  The  two  pain  of  eaat-west  stands 
would  be  pulled  in  close  to  the  playing  field 
to  frame  the  classic  football  grid,  or  pushed 
back  and  angled  away  to  form  a  baseball 
diamond.  The  stands  would  also  be  recon- 
figured lor  concerts  or  other  events. 

But  how  to  move  the  massive  structures, 
each  of  wiUch  would  be  as  high  as  a  14- 
story  bunding  and  weigh  1,750  tons?  After 
looking  at  a  variety  of  techniques,  the  Luck- 
man designers,  collaborating  with  Rolair 
Systems,  Inc.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  found 
the  answer  in  airflim  technology.  Already 
used  by  Boeing  to  move  heavy  airframes 
about  and  by  San  Francisco's  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  system  to  swing  subway  cars  around 
at  terminals,  this  new  technology  allows 
large,  bulky  objects  to  be  maneuvered  on 
so-called  air  bearings — thin  (.031  in.) ,  porous 
plastic  disks.  When  air  is  forced  through 
the  disks  from  above  at  high  pressure,  it 
builds  up  underneath  them  in  a  thin  film 
that  acts  as  a  bearing.  In  the  Bolalr-deslgned 
system  at  the  Aloha  Stadium.  416  such  air 
bearings  are  p>osltioned  under  the  four  mova- 
ble stands.  They  are  linked  by  pipe  to  three 
large  compressors.  When  the  compressors  are 
turned  on,  the  bearings  lift  the  stands  up 
about  .004  In.  above  a  smooth  concrete  sur- 
face. That  is  enough  to  reduce  friction  suf- 
ficiently so  that  the  stands  can  be  moved 
along  by  hydraulic  Jacks  a  distance  of  180 
ft.  In  only  30  or  25  minutes. 

In  fact,  says  Luckman's  project  chief,  Sam- 
uel M.  Burnett  Jr.,  the  stands  can  be  ma- 
neuvered by  muscle  power  alone.  All  It  could 
take  to  prepare  the  stadium  for  baseball 
next  spring  Is  some  season-end  shoving  by 
the  football  team. 


PAY   ADJUSTMENTS  FOR   FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
afternoon  the  Senate  will  move  on  to  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  239,  dis- 
approving the  alternative  plan  for  pay 
adjustments  for  Federal  employees.  That 
resolution  was  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber 4  by  my  courageous  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

It  is  an  outrage  that  once  again,  the 
Federal  worker  is  called  upon  to  sei-ve 
as  the  sacrificial  lamb  on  the  adminis- 
tration's altar  of  inflation.  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  by  succumbing  to  the  Presi- 
dent's alternative  plan  of  5  percent,  gro- 
cerj'  prices  will  drop,  the  housing  crunch 


will  dissolve  and  the  imemplosTnent  rate 
will  be  lowered.  If  I  thought  that  any 
one  of  those  things  would  happen,  I 
would  happily  support  the  President. 

To  the  contrary,  a  vote  against  this 
resolution  tomorrow  will  result  in  lesser 
benefits  for  over  500,000  disabled  black 
lung  miners  and  their  dependents  who 
by  virtue  of  the  law  are  geared  to  grade  2 
of  the  General  Schedule  which  now  pays 
a  starting  salary  of  $5,996.  It  will  result 
in  less  pay  for  the  uniformed  services 
and  the  rank  and  file  Federal  workers 
who,  because  of  an  antiquated  Hatch 
Act  and  an  Inability  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, must  stand  by  and  hope  that  to- 
morrow we  will  do  the  right  thing  re- 
gardless of  political  considerations. 

The  President  announced  in  January 
that  he  Intended  to  Ignore  the  law  that 
mandates  comparability  and  propose  no 
more  than  5  percent  some  8  months  later. 
He  reminded  us  of  his  promise  when  in 
March  he  sent  along  to  the  Congress  leg- 
lislative  proposals  that  included  a  5-per- 
cent limitation.  In  other  words,  just  as 
his  predecessor  before  him  decided,  the 
Pi-esident  early  on  made  the  decision  to 
make  the  F^eral  wage  earner  the  scape- 
goat for  economic  policies  that  yester- 
day were,  in  effect,  soundly  rejected  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  We  all  know 
that  the  dedicated  civil  servants  are  not 
the  reason  for  the  sad  state  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  reason  Is  a  steadfast  refusal  to 
budge  from  economic  policies  that  have 
proven  that  they  just  will  not  work. 
Those  policies  are  set  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, not  the  rank  and  file  Govern- 
ment worker  whose  purchasing  power 
swings  on  the  sti'ength  of  our  vote  to- 
morrow. 

It  gave  me  great  hope  when  I  reviewed 
the  conference  report  presented  In  the 
Chamber  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  May  9,  1975,  and  read  that: 
If  Congress  shoiUd  decide  not  to  limit  Jfi- 
creases  In  defense  salaries  and  retirement 
allowances,  there  are  sufficient  funds  within 
this  total  to  support  that  decision. 

The  conferees  went  on  to  state: 
The  conferees  assume  that  the  levels  agreed 
upon  are  sufficient  to  cover  civilian  agency 
pay  raises  under  existing  lav.-  ... 

It  comes  as  no  little  surprise  to  me  that 
some  of  our  conferees  instrumental  in 
obtalnhig  what  I  thought  at  the  time 
was  an  excellent  result  in  their  confer- 
ence with  the  House  are  now  contem- 
plating doing  an  about  face  on  this  issue. 

There  have  been  published  certain 
statistics  that  will  indicate  the  adverse 
effect  that  a  vote  against  the  resolution 
will  have  on  minorities  in  Federal  em- 
ployment. As  we  all  know,  minorities  are 
by  and  large  represented  at  the  bottom 
rungs  of  the  general  schedule  ladder 
with  little  hope  for  much  more  thaii 
what  tomorrow's  vote  will  bring. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  those  statistics 
in  advance  of  the  vote  tomorrow,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  relevant 
tables  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Pay  system 


Total  minority 
Total  employees 

full-time 


Negro 


Spanisli 
surnamed 


American 
Indian 


Oriental 


All  ether 
employees 


employees     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent 


ALABAMA 

Total  all  pay  systems 53,660 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 31, 690 

GS-1  through  4 6,  524 

GS-5  through  8 8,491 

GS-9  through  11 7,266 

GS-12  through  13 7,088 

GS-14  through  15 2,251 

GS  16  through  18 70 

ALASKA  ~ 

Total  all  pay  systems 13,675 

rota :  general  schedule  or  similar. 7, 643 

GS-1  through  4 1,987 

GS-5  through  8 1,902 

GS-9through  11 2.245 

GS-12  through  13 1,273 

GS-14  through  15 229 

GS  16  through  18 7. 

ARIZONA  "" 

Total  all  pay  systems 27,996 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar 16,327 

GS-1  through  4.._ 4,978 

GS-5  through  8 4,  477 

GS-9  through  11 4, 194 

GS-12  through  13 2,232 

GS-14  through  15 441 

GS  16  through  18 5  . 

ARKANSAS 

Tota' all  p.iy  systems ...  15,490 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar 7,819 

GS-1  through  4 _  ..  1,995 

GS-5throufh8 2,6i6 

GS-9through  11 2.054 

GS-12  through  13 9(1.? 

GS-14  through  15 1S6 

GS  16  tliinu;;h  18 ..,         .  6. 

CALIFORi^lA                            ^  ~ 

Total  all  pay  systems 283,144 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar 133,090 

GS-1  through  4 30,979 

GS-5  through  8  39,294 

GS-9  through  11 35, 417 

GS-12  through  13 22,190 

GS-14  through  15 5,024 

GS  16thiough!8... 186 

COLORADO 

Total  all  pay  systems ..  42,051 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar .  25,365 

GSl  through  1 6,165 

GS  5  through  8 7,928 

GS-9through  11 5,882 

GS  I2th.uughl3 4,901 

GS-14  throueh  15 1,413 

GS  If;  through  18 76 

CONNECTICUT  " 

Total  all  psy  .^ystenis _     .  .  17,295 

Tclil  G5neral  ScheiluJe  or  similar 6,022 

GSlthrouc>h4 1,205 

GSbthrouffhS 1,827 

GS  9  through  U 1,817 

GS  12  through  13 978 

GS-14  through  15 190 

GS  16  through  18 5  . 


6,118 


11.4 


5,920 


2,668 


8.4 


2,513 


11.0 


110 


0.2 
73 


0.1 

.1 


48 

la 


0. 1        47,  542 

^7i     Wm 


88.6 
9l!6 


1,543 


11.3 


509 


727 

377 

170 

126 

47 

7 


9.5 

19.0 
8.9 
5.6 
3.7 
3.1 


178 

82 

'11 
38 
15 
2 


19.6 
8.7 
5.4 
1.3 
.7 
1.4 


3.7 
2.1 


21 
19 
10 
19 
19 


.3 
.2 
.1 
.3 
.8 


.1 

.1 

I 

.1 


5 

6 
14 
9 
6 


.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.3 


5,216 
7,721 
6,846 

e,%3 

2,207 
69 


112 

55 

24 
18 
8 


.7 


832 
453^ 


.9 


1.2 
.9 
.4 
.4 


259 

101 

66 

22 

5 


h.  1 

5.9 

13.0 
5.3 
2.9 
1.7 
2.2  . 


30 

« 

12 
10 
14 
5 


.  7         12, 132 

.5    6,  sir" 


80.0 
90.9 
94.2 
98.2 
98.0 
%.6 


90.5 


1,610 
1,732 
2.119 
1,226 
222 
7 


81.0 
91.1 
94.4 
96.3 
96.9 
100.0 


7,866 
'4,'425' 


28.1 
27.T 


738 


2.6 


2,586 


331 


2.0 


912 


2,589 

1,106 

575 

136 

19 


52.0 

24.7 

13.7 

6.1 

4.3 


124 

63 

128 

16 


2.5 

14 

3.1 

.7 


295 

372 

179 

58 

8 


5.9 
8.3 
4.3 
2.6 
1.8 


2,159 

647 

256 

49 

10 


43.4 
14.5 
6.1 
2.2 
2.3 


11 

24 

12 

13 

I 


1,802 

656 

407 

143 

34 

19 

3 


11.6 

8.5 

20.4 
5.4 
4.6 
2.1 
1.5  . 


1,715 


n.i 


601 

333 

128 

73 

7 


7.7 


19.7 

4.8 

3.5 

.8 


33 

24" 

7 
7 
6 
I 
2 


.3 


42 


.4 
.3 
.3 
.2 
1.0 


6 

6 

12 

7 


.3 
.2 

.6 
.8 


73,084 

Heie 


25.8       41.935 
18.5      T2,636~ 


14.1       17.691 


8,834 
9,073 
4,575 
1,316 
Jll 
7 


28.5 

23.1 

12.9 

8.2 

6.2 

3.8 


5,303 

5,097 

1,597 

548 

89 

2 


9.5 

itT 

13.0 
4.5 
2.5 
1.8 
1.1 


5,807 

2,048 

1.920 

1.297 

452 

86 

4 


6.2 


1. 349  ■ 

leT 

240 

221 

132 

61 

13 

1 


12 
W 

1 

2 
3 
3 
1 


12,109 


2,389 
3,371 
3,619 
2,096 
422 
5 


13,688 
'7715T 


48.0 
75.3 
86.3 
93.9 
95.7 
100.0 


88.4 
91.5 


1.588 

2,513 

1,970 

883 

193 

6 


79.6 
94,6 
914 
97.9 
98.5 
100.0 


4. 3     210, 060 


5,505 


4. 1      108, 474 


74.2 
81T5 


1,243 

1,835 

1,549 

755 

123 


4.0 
4.7 
4.4 
3.4 
2.4 


22, 145 
30,221 
30,842 
20,  374 
4.713 
179 


71.5 
76.9 
87.1 
91.8 
93.8 
96.2 


7,763  18.5  2,811  6.7  4,480  10. 7           200             .5           292             .7       34,26S 

3,r70  I2T0  17*44  Ts  1,371  5.2            156              ^.6            V^             78       237195^ 

1,293  21.0  627  10.2  567  9^2              56              Ts 

1,112  14.0  519  6.5  494  6.2               47               .6 

478  8.1  197  3,3  206  3.5              22              .4 

224  4.6  80  1,6  82  1.7               21               .4 

60  4.2  19  1.3  21  1.5               10               .7 

3  3.9  2  2.6  1  1.3  

1,692  9.8 1,550  9.0  109             .6              4 

^  473  7.T  409  T.¥~~     45  77                J 

199  16.5  174  R4  21  Tt                 1               7l 

178  9.7  IbO  8.8  14  .8               1              .1 

70  3.9  59  3.2  7  .4                1              .1 

17  1.7  12  1.2  2  .2 

9  4.7  4  2.1  1  .5 


81.5 

sro 


43 
52 
53 
41 
10 

.7 
.7 
.9 
.8 
.7 

4,872 
6,816 
5,404 
4,677 
1,353 
73 

79.0 
S6,0 
•  91,9 
95.4 
95,8 
96.1 

29 

.2 

15,603 

90.2 

16 

.3 

5,549 

92.1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.3 

2.1 

1,006 
1,649 
1,747 
961 
181 
5 

83.5 
90.3 
96.1 
98.3 
95.3 
100  0 



_^.., 
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Pay  system 


DELAWARE 

Total  all  pay  systems 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar 


GS-1  through  4.... 
GS-5  through  8.... 
GS  9  through  11... 
GS  12  through  13.. 
OS  14  through  15.. 
GS  16  through  18.. 


FLORIDA 


T'ii.i  all  |iay  systems 

Tat.<l  Reneral  schedule  or  similar 


GSl  through  4... 
GS  5 through 8... 
GS  9  through  11.. 
GS  12  through  13. 
CS  14  through  IS. 
GS  16  through  18. 


GEORGIA 

Toi,.i  .<ii  [jay  systems 

Totjl  general  schedule  or  similar  . 


GS  1  through  4.... 
GS  S  through  8.... 
GS  9  through  II... 

GS  12  through  13.. 
GS  14  through  15.. 
US  16  through  18.. 


IDAHO 


Totitl  dll  pay  systems 

Tolil  general  schedule  or  similar. 


RSI  through  4.... 
GS-5  through  8.... 
GS  9  through  11... 
GS  12  through  13.. 
GS  14  through  15.. 
GS  16  through  18.. 


ILLINOIS 


Total  all  pay  systems 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar  . 


GSl  through  4... 
GS  5  through  8... 
GS  9  through  11.. 
PS  12  through  13. 
GS  14  through  15. 
GS  16  through  18. 


INDIANA 
Total  all  t>»y  systems 

Tot^l  general  schedule  or  similar 


GS  1  through  4... 
GS  5  through  8... 
GS  9  through  11.. 
US  12  through  13. 
GS  14  through  15. 
GS  16  through  18. 


IOWA 


Tolil  all  pay  Systems.. 

Tot.il  General  Schedule  or  simitar... 


GS  1  through  4  .. 
GS^5  through  8.  .. 
GS-9  through  11... 
GS-12 through  13 
6S-14 through  15- 
GS  16  through  18. 


KANSAS 

Totil  all  pay  systems . 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar 


GS  1  through  4.... 
OS-5  through  8.... 
GS-9  through  11... 
GS-12  through  13.. 
GS-14  through  15. 
US-16  through  18.. 
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Total 

full-time 

employees 


Total  minority 
employees 

Number      Percent 


Spanish 
surnamed 


jtegro 
Mumber      Percent     Number      Percent     Kumber 


American 
Indian 


Oriental 


All  other 
employees 


Percent     Number      Percent     Number       Percent. 


-1,502  678  15.1            637           14.1              17              .4               3              .1  21  .5 

MH  m  iZA           196          105        ~~J       ~~.5              1             A  M  M 

«»  77           VU              70           iil                3              .7 4  ^ 

727  100  13.8              93           12.8               4              .6               1              .1  2  .3 

437  25            5.7              22            5.0               2              .S 1  .2 

218  13           6.0             11            5.0 2  .9 

U  11          25.0... 11  25.0 

1 


3,824 
1,635 


357 
62? 
412 
205 
33 
I 


67.427 


7,926 


11.8 


6,372 


2,306 


7.431 
9,53e 
8,131 
6,479 
1,591 
47 


70,054       13,183 


6.9 

14.5 
7.3 
4.1 
2.1 
3.9 
2.1  . 


1,<M 


830 

447 

164 

52 

5 


39,418        3,666 


J8.8 

"sTi 


12,883 
~3T463" 


9,609 
12,903 
9,368 
5,911 
1,560 
67 


7,730 
4,855 


1,799 
1,116 

456 

226 

64 

5 


SOS 
l74 


18.7 
8.6 
4.9 
3.8 
4.1 
7.!. 


lie 


1,761 

1.067 

396 

188 

46 

5 


72 

IT 


9.5  1,335  2.0  117              .2  102  .2  59,501 

~45  678  ZO  M^    ~Y~  65  Y  '3^909 

11.2  212  2.9  21             .3  12  .2  ^356. 

4.7  216  2.3  23              .2  13  .1  8.837 
2.0  141  1.7              12              .1  18  .2  7,796 

.8  64  LO  8  .1  10  .2  6,345 
.3  44  2.8  1  .1  12  .8  1,529 
1  2.1 40 

18.4 ire  .3  21  - 80  .1  56,871 

8.8  117  .3  21             .1  M  .2  'Zi.isZ 

18.3  21  .2               3 14  .1  7,810 

8.3  32  .2              6 11  .1  11,787 

4.2  34  .4               7             .1  19  .2  8,912 

3.2  18  .3               4              .1  16  .3  5,685 

2.9  12  .1               1             .1  5  .3  1,496 
7.5 62 


97 


150 


30 


.6 


99 


1.9 

To 


29 
18 


7,422 
47681 


913 

1,493 

1,562 

753 

130 

4 


64 

74 

30 

5 

1 


7.0 
5.0 
1.9 
,7 
.8 


8 

13 
6 


11 

14 

4 

1 


L2 
.9 
.3 
.1 


39 

39 

16 

4 

1 


4.3 

2.6 

1.0 

.5 

.8 


101,304       31,665 


31.3       30,014 


44,451        9,197  20.6        8,285 


29.6 
18.6 


1,023 
464 


1.0 

To 


95 

52 


533 
396 


849 

1,419 

1,532 

748 

129 

4 


69, 639 
357344 


m  / 

93.1 

85.  s 
92  / 
95.9 
97.9 
9€.  1 
97.9 


81.? 

90.7 

81.3 
91.1 
95.1 
96.2 
95.9 
92.5 


96.0 

96.4 

93. 0 
95.  (1 
98.1 
99.3 
91.2 
100.0 


68.  y 
79.4 


11,132 

13,236 

10,769 

7,410 

1,913 

81 


3,991 
3,312 
1,232 

508 

15! 

3 


35.9 
25.0 
11.4 
6.9 
7.9 
3.7 


3,772 

3,060 

973 

385 

93 

2 


33.9 
23.1 

9.0 
5.2 
4.9 
2.5  . 


174 

143 

79 

49 

19 


1.6 
1.1 
.7 
.7 
1.0 


20 
15 
7 
7 
2 
1 


215 
94 
173 
67 


.2 

.7 
1.6 

.9 
1.9 


7,141 
9,924 
9,537 
6,902 
1,762 
78 


40,179  5,628  14.0  5,484  13.6  82             .2             13 49  .1  34,551 

18,022  2,520  TTo  1,"435  TsTs  35             Ti               7 43  .2  15,1(12 

6,166  1,410  22.9  1.390  22.5  12         ~71                1 7  A  4,756 

5,045  798  15.8  783  15.5  9  .2                3              .1  3  .1  4  247 

4.211  234  5.6  205  4.9  9  .2                 3               .1  17  .4  3  977 

2,267  64  2.8  53  2.3  4               .2 7  .3  2,203 

323  14  4.3  4  1.2  1              .3 9  2.8  309 

io_^ :2:^-^'__ - - - 10 

16,616  497  3.0 401  2.4  65             .4              7 24  .1  16,119 

"OTSM  196  '3.0  145  272  26~~        7i  4             Tl  21^  ^3  6.324 

1,333  65  4.9  59  4.4  ~5  ~~4                I              il  71.  7.. T  1,268 

2.524  55  2.2  44  1.7  8              .3                1 2  .1  2,469 

1,667  4'j  2.7  30  1.8  5  .3                 2              .1  8  .5  1,6'? 

805  20  2.5  9  1.1  5               .6      _.  6  .7  785 

187  10  5.3  2  1.1  3            1.6 5  2.7  1/7 

4  1  25.0  1  25.0 3 


20.504 

^  9^925 

2,781 
3,218 

2.555 

1,310 

255 

6 


2,101 
1, 007 


10.2 

fo.i 


1,560 
cue 

35! 

223 

93 

21 

it 


7.6 
"7701" 


251 


103 


1.2 

To^ 


224 
"I64" 


12.6 
6.9 
3.9 
1.8 
2.0 


34 

33 

18 

G 

a 


1.2 

1.0 

.8 

.5 

47 


52 

45 

6b 

7 


.3 
.2 
.6 
.4 
3.5 


2,335 
2,909 
2,171 
1,268 
2?9 


64.1 
75.0 
88.1. 
93.1 
92.1 
%.3 


86.0 

8I).  (1 

77.1 
K4.? 
94.1 
97.? 
9S.7 

loe.o 


97.  0 

97.0 

95.1 
97..'* 
9/.  .1 
97.  ■> 
94.7 
75.  U 


80.8 
89.9 


84.0 
90.4 
92.2 
96.8 
89.8 

m.  0 
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Pay  system 


Total 
lull-time  ' 
Mnployees 


Total  minority 
employees 

Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number       Percent 


Negro 


Spanish 
surnamed 


Americim 
Indian 


Oriental 


All  other 
employees 


KENTUCKY  4 

Total  all  pay  systems .     34,309 


3,490 


10.2 


3,388 


9.9 


56 


13 


33 


.1       30,819 


Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 15,476         1,382 


8.9 


1,320 


IS 


31 


28 


14,094 


89.8 

9T7r 


GS-l through  4... 
GS-5 through  8... 
GS-9  through  11... 
GS-12  through  13. 
GS-14  through  15. 
GS-16  through  18. 


4,601 
5,302 
3,737 
1,571 
260 
5 


656 

524 

174 

22 

6 


14.3 
9.9 
4.7 
1.4 
2.3 


641 

509 

150 

18 

2 


13.9 

9.6 

4.0 

1.1 

.8 


11 
6 

11 
1 
2 


4 

8 

11 

3 

2 


3,945 
4,778 
3,563 
1,549 
254 
5 


85.7 
90.1 
95.3 
98.6 
97.7 
100.0 


LOUISIANA 


Total  all  pay  systems ..      26,214 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 13,793 


23.0 
13^6 


5.665 


1,680 


21.6 
12.2 


289 


1.1 


J2 

IT 


JL 
IT 


20,185 
U,92r 


77.0 

8674 


GS-1  through  4.... 
GS-5  throueh  8.... 
GS  9  through  11... 
GS-12  through  13.. 
GS-14  through  15.. 
GS-16  through  18. 


3,860 
4,387 
3,312 
1,810 
414 
10 


978 
584 
230 
61 
17 


25.3 
13.3 
6.9 
3.4 
4.1 


947 
532 
166 
31 

4 


24.5 

12.1 

5.0 

1.7 

1.0 


22 

45 

45 

18 

9 


.6 
1.0 
1.4 
1.0 
2.2 


7 

5 

13 
5 
2 


MARYLAND 


Total  al!  pay  syslems 121,203 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 


27, 134 


88.863       16.047 


22.4       25,831 
l87l        14.959 


21.3 
16.8 


471 
395 


145 

~iir 


687 
~576~ 


2,882 
3,803 
3,082 
1,749 
397 
10 


94.069 
72,816 


74.7 
86.7 
93.1 
96.6 
95.9 
100.0 


77.6 
8T79 


GS-1  through  4 18,208 

GS-5  through  8 25,947 

GS-9  through  11 17,  297 

GS-12  through  13 18.340 

GS-14  throuijh  15 8,314 

GS-16through  18 757 


6,739 
5,512 
2,105 
1,263 
417 
11 


37.0 

21.2 

12.2 

6.9 

5.0 

1.5 


6,626 

5.304 

1,865 

908 

252 

4 


36.4 

20.4 

10.8 

5.0 

3.0 

.5 


60 
79 
97 
105 
52 
2 


16 
42 
23 
22 
14 


MAINE 

Total  all  pay  systems 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar. 

GS-1  through  4 

GS~5  through  8_ 

GS  9through  11 

GS-12  through  13 

GS,  14  through  15 

GS,  16  through  18 


59 


33 


700 

1  070 

893 

328 

64 

1 


15 

9 
3 
5 
1 


2.1 
.8 
.3 
1. 5 
1.6 


35 

.4 

6 

.1 

13 

18 

.6 

2 

.1 

10 

9 

5 
3 

1.3  .... 
.5 
.3.... 

......... 

...... 

4 
3 

37 

87 

120 

228 

99 

5 


.2 
.3 
.7 
1.2 
1.2 
.7 


11,469 
20, 435 
15, 192 
17. 077 
7,897 
746 


7,765 


3,023 


63.0 
78.8 
87.8 
93.1 
55.0 
98.5 


99.2 
9879 


1.6 


685 

1,061 

S90 

323 

63 

1 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Total  al!  pay  systems 58,768 

Total  Ganeral  S;he' ule  or  similar 26, 565 


GS-1  through  4... 
GS-5  through  8... 
GS  9  through  11... 
GS-12  through  13.. 
GS-14  throu?h  15. 
GS  16  through  18.. 


6,612 
7,9£0 

5,674 
4.6j7 
1,574 


MICHIGAN 

Total  all  pay  systems 49.815 

Total  General  SciieJule  or  similar 21,353 


3,231 
l7431 

555 

4M 

m 

86 

Ij 

11, 664 
4,587' 


5.5 

576^ 

8.4 
5.5 
4.3 
.1.3 
5.5 
8.8 


23.4 
21.5 


2,826 
1, 230 ' 

492 

378 

195 

105 

56 

4 


11,222 
47371 


4.8 

T.! 

7.4 
'.7 
3.4 
2.3 
3.6 
5.9  . 


226 

Tis" 

43 

31 

a 

15 
7 


.4 

27  .... 

.4 

14 

.1 

.7 

.4 
.4 
.3  .. 

3  .... 

8 

3 

...... 

.1 

.4 

152 
119" 


97.9 
99.2 
99.7 
98.5 

98.4 
100.0 


94.5 
94. 4 


22.5 

2o7r 


239 
"99 


105 
~~37 


17 

22 
22 
33 
23 
2 


98 


.3 
.3 
.4 
.7 
1.5 
2.9 


6,0?  7 
7,641 
5,132 
4,504 
1,488 
62 


.2       »,1S2 


80 


16,  766 


91.6 
94.5 
95.7 
96.7 
94.5 
91.2 


76.6 
>8.5 


GS-1  through  4. 5,126 

GS-5  through  8 5,928 

GS  9through  11. 6,045 

GS  12  through  13 3,536 

GS  14  through  15. 703 

GS  i-j  through  18 15 

IV!I.Nri':SOTA 

Total  all  pay  s>slerns _  26,843 

Total  General  Schdeule  or  similar 11,411 


1,854 

1,648 

780 

258 

46 

1 


36.2 
27.8 
12.9 
7.3 
6.5 
6.7 


4.0 
T.4~ 


1,810 

1,602 

711 

223 

24 

1 


663 


35.3 
27.0 
11.8 
6.3 
3.4 
£.7 


22 
28 
34 
12 
3 


16 
8 
9 
4 


.3 
.1 

.1 

.1 


6 
10 
26 
19 
19 


.1 
.2 
.4 
.5 
2.7 


2.5 


89 


255 


270 


2.4 


35 


157 


1.4 


62 


3,272 
4,280 
5,265 
3,278 
657 
14 


25, 774 
lo7908 


63.8 
72.2 
87.1 
92.7 
93.5 
93.3 


96.0 
95.6 


GS-1  through  4  .  2,436 

GS-6th|ough8 3.682 

GS-9  through  U 3,028 

GS-12  through  13 1,848 

GS  14  through  15 404 

G3  16thrtughl8 _.  13. 

MLSSISSICPI 

Total  all  p.iy  Systems 19,545 

Total  General  Sche-lule  or  similar ll.m" 


195 

170 

79 

42 

17 


8.0 
4.6 
2.6 
2.3 
4.2 


102 

95 

46 

24 

3 


4.2 

2.6 

1.5 

1.3 

.7 


9 

18 
5 
1 
2 


79 

45 

21 

8 

4 


3.2 

1.2 

.7 

.4 

1.0 


5 
12 
7 
9 
8 


.2 
.3 
.2 
.5 
2.0 


2,241 
3,512 
2,949 
1,806 
387 
13 


2,328 


11.9 


2,102 


791 


7.1 


635 


10.8 

~57r 


41 


162 


.8 


23 


.1        17.217 


32 


104 


20 


10.323 


92.0 
95.4 
97.4 
97.7 
95.8 
100.0 


88.1 
'92.9 


CS-1  through  4 2,683 

GS-5  through  8 3,435 

GS-9thiough  11 3  143 

GS-12  through  13 '..'.'."1"  \,  531 

GS-14  through  15 264 

G&-16  Uirough  18 '..'.".'.'".  8 


458 

159 

137 

31 

6 


17.1 
4.6 
4.4 
2.0 
2.3 


383 

123 

111 

18 


14.3 
3.5 
3.5 
1.2 


7 

10 

11 

3 

1 


66 
22 
10 
C 


2.5 
.6 
.3 
.4 


.1 
.1 
.2 
.3 
1.9 


2,225 
3,326 
3,006 
l,50a 
258 
8 


82.9 
95.4 
95.6 
98.0 
97.7 
100  0 
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September 

17, 

Allot 
empIo 

Number 

1971) 

Total 
full-time  - 
wnployees 

Total  minority 
employees                   Negro 

Spanish 
surnamed 

American 
Indian 

Oriental 

her 
yees 

Pay  systM 

Number      Percent     Numt>er      Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

MISSOURI 
Total-all  pay  systems 

.     61,585 
.     38,002 

11,950          19.4       11,347 
5,759          15.2        5,319 

18.4 
14.0 

383 
258 

.0 

82 

.1 

138 
120 

.2 
.3 

49,635 
32,243 

8U.6 

.7 

62 

.2 

siTi 

Q.S-1  throuEh  4             

.      10,048 
10,715 
.      10, 17!, 
.       5,778 
.       1,246 
40 

9.938 

2,632          26.2        2,524 

1,798           16.8         1,686 

988            9.7            866 

27)             4.7            199 

69            5.5              43 

1            2.6               1 

927            9.3              90 

25.1 
15.7 

8.3 

3.4 

3.S 

2.1. 

.9 
.5 

76 
73 
62 
41 
C 

.1 

.7 
.1 
.7 
.1 

14 
15 
19 
13 
1 

.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 

18 
24 
41 
18 
19 

24 

.2 
.2 
.4 
.3 
1.5 

.2 

7,416 
8,917 
9.187 
5,507 
1,177 
39 

9,011 

73  3 

fiS  S  throuflh  8                ......••.—... 

83.2 

GS-9thnMi«h  11 — 

GS  12tl«n>uihl3  - 

90.3 

95.3 

GS  UHinwchlS — 

94.5 

GS  16  through  18 

97.5 

MONTANA 
1  i)t;it  ".11  DStf  svstsms    -    .  .......      -.--  - 

51 

.5 

762 

7.7 

90  7 

Tuti<l  General  Schedule  or  similar. 

.       6,059 

592           9.8             28 

28 

.t 

517 

8.5 

19 

.3 

5,467 

90.2 

fiS  1  threugh4        

1,250 
1,802 

961 
146 
5  . 

.      14,493 
7,218 

309          24.7                7 

163            9. 0               9 

8X            4.3              10 

29            3. 0                1 

9            6.2               1 

.6 
.5 
.5 
.1 
.7 

10 

7 
9 

1 
1 

.8 
,4 
.5 
.1 
.7 

289 

141 

59 

24 

4 

23.1 
7.8 
3.1 
2.5 
2.7 

3 
6 
4 
3 
3 

.2 
.3 
.2 
.3 
2.1 

941 

1,639 

1,813 

932 

137 

5 

75.3 

cS  S  through  8         ........ 

91.0 

lis  9  tbrou*  li 

>;s^l2tlira«gil3 

95.7 
9/.0 

OS  14  thrMgk  IS.     

93.8 

IS  16  through  18. 

100.0 

972           6.7           737 

NEBRASKA 
Total  ill  !>ay  systems . 

5.1 

115 

.8 

95 

.7 

25 

.2 

13,521 

93.3 

Totil  General  Schedule  or  similar. .  

414           5.7           238 

4.0 

8.8 
4.4 

2.3 
1.1 
.7 

44 

18 
17 

6 

1 
2 

.« 

1.2 
.7 
.3 
.1 
.7. 

£0 

32 
15 
10 
3 

.8 

2.2 

.6 
.6 
.2 

22 

3 

4 
9 
3 
3 

.3 

.2 
.2 
.5 
.2 
1.1 

6,804 

1,267 
2,226 
1741 
1,293 
265 
12 

7,079 

94.3 

r,S  1  through  4       

1,447 

2,365 

1,808 

1,314 

27? 

12  . 

«.J»5 

4,037 

180          12.4            127 

135            5. 9            103 

67             3. 7               42 

21             1.6               14 

V            2.6               2 

S7.6 

GS  b  through  8      . 

94.1 

GS-9throu^  11 

96.3 

GS-12  through  13        

98.4 

GS  14throu&  15 

97.4 

GS  16  through  18 

100  0 

1,036          12.8           405 
374           9.3             88 

NEVADA 
Total  ail  pay  systems 

5.0 

287 

3.S 

289 

3.C 

55 

.7 

87.2 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 

2.2 

85 

2.1 

165 

4.1 

.9 

3,663 

90.7 

GS-1  through  4 

GS  5  through  8             ... . 

813 

.       1, 195 

.        l,07f> 

745 

194 

14. 

..      11,063 

144           17. 7              .Ki 

135           11. 3              39 

58            5. 4              12 

29            3. 9               4 

8             4. 1                 3 

3.7 
3.3 
1.1 
.5 
1.5 

24 
34 
13 
13 
1 

3.0 
2.8 
1.2 
1.7 
.5 

81 

52 

23 

7 

2 

10.0 

4.4 

2.1 

.9 

1.0 

9 

10 

10 

5 

2 

1.1 
.8 
.9 
.7 

1.0 

669 

1,060 

1,018 

716 

186 

14 

10,947 

82.3 
88.7 

GS-9  through  11 

94.6 

GS-12  through  13                  

%.l 

GS-14  through  15 

95.9 

GS-16  through  18 

100.0 

.7 

14 
7"~ 

, 

.1 

.1 

18 

.2 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Total  ail  pay  systems 

116           1.0             77 

.1 

7 

99.0 

Totil  general  schedule  or  similar 

4,561 

76           1.7             48 

.2 

3 

18 

.4 

4,485 

98.3 

OS  1  through  4            

904 

1,017 

.        1,477 

992 

170 

1  . 

62,264 
.      28,535 

17            1.9             12 

17  1.7              10 

18  1.Z              If- 
IP            1.6               7 

8            4.7               3 

9,746          15.7        8,921 
3,641          12.8        3,307 

1.3  . 
1.0 
1.1 
.7  . 
1.8 

2 
"l" 

.2 
.'l 

3 
2 
1 
8 
1 

.3 
.2 
.1 
.8 
2.4 

887 

1,000 

1,459 

976 

162 

1 

98.1 

GS  -5  through  8 

5 

1 

1 

.5  . 
.1  . 

98.3 

GS-9  through  11 

98.8 

GS-12  through  13 

GS-14  through  15 

98  4 

.6  . 

95.3 

GS-16  through  18 

100.0 

14.3 

11.6 

2676 

14.7 

6.1 
3.6 
2.5 
5.7  . 

1.7 
1.G 

""iT 

1.6 
2.4 
1.1 
.4 

1.0 
-      — 

'    1.0~ 
.8 

28. 

- 

2.. 
3 

r, 
6 

_=;==.-:^i 

NEW  JERSEY 
Total  all  pay  systems 

618 

lif 

56 
53 
41 
25 
3 

S,«4 
3,293 

179 
1« ' 

.3 

52,518 

84.3 

Tot»l  general  schedule  or  similar . 

.5 

24,894 

87.2 

GS-1  through  4...  

GS-5through8 

.       5,760 
7,031 

.        7, 4911 

6.71G 

1,503 

35 

24,015 
16,890 

1,60?           27.9         1,531 

1,120           15.9         1.032 

53«            7. 2            iW 

310             4.6             24'. 

01             4. 1               37 

4            11.4                  2 

10,399          43.3           401 
6,T73          36.5           276 

1 
.1 

19 
32 
33 
35 
21 
2 

59 

53 

15 
13 

14 

7 
4 

.3 

f; 

.'4 

.5 

1.4 

5.7 

.2 

.3 

.4 

..^ 
.3 
.2 
.6 

4,152 
5,911 
6,952 
6,406 
1,442 
31 

13,616 

72.1 
84.1 

GS-9  through  11 

92.!! 

GS-12  through  13        

95.4 

GS-14  through  15                  

95.9 

GS-16  through  18 



14.4 
~i5.'l 

88.6 

NEW  MEXICO 
Total  all  pay  systems 

27.0 
1975"" 

3,455 
2.551 

56.7 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 

10,717 

1,464 
2,700 
3.  27.^ 
2,624 
633 
23 

125,294 

C?.5 

es-1  through  4 

.       4. 167 

.       4,820 

4,19£ 

3.003 

679 

23  . 

.    163,212 
.      60, 513 

2,703           64.9               65 

2, 120          44. 0              77 

925          22.0              99 

379          12.6              32 

4C            6.8               3 

1,079 

1,368 

536 

286 

24 

25.9 

28.4 

12.8 

9.5 

3.5 

1,514 

662 

276 

54 

15 

37.1 
13.7 

6.e 

1.8 
2.2 

35.1 

GS-5  through  8 

56.0 

GS-9  thiough  11 

78.0 

6S-12  through  13 

87.4 

GS-14  throo^  15 

93.2 

GS-16  through  18    

100.0 

NEW  YORK 
Total  all  pay  systems 

37,948          23.2       30,702 
"1^696          17./        8,832 

18  8 

14.6 

25.  S 
18.3 
7.5 
4.? 
4.1 
6.9 

6,432 

1, 406 

CV 
44' 
?'>■ 
10'' 
38 
J 

3.9 

2.3 

4.2 
2.4 
1.1 
1.1 
1.  i 
2.9 

133 

5G 

If. 

21 
9 
7 

.1 
.1 

.1 

.1 

!i 
.1 

681 

"  m 

33 
10? 

160 
45 
62 

.4 
.7  "^ 

76.8 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 

49,817 

82.3 

GS-1  through  4 

.      14, 8C3 

.      18  257 

14. 98C 

9. 62/ 

2.678 

102 

4,499          30.3        3,833 

3, 914          21. 4         3, 345 

1,499           10.0         1.130 

560             5. 8             40r 

214             8.0             Ul 

10           9.1              7 

.2 
.6 

1.1 
.5 

2.3 

10,  364 
14,343 
13,487 

9.067 

2.464 

92 

69.7 

GS-5  through  8 

GS  9  through  11 

78.6 
90.0 

GS  12  through  13 

94.2 

GS  14  through  15 

92.0 

GS  16  through  18 

90.2 

September  17,  1975 
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Pay  system 


Total  minority 
Total  employees 

full-time 


Negro 


Spanish 
sumamed 


American 
Indian 


Oriental 


employees     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number 


All  other 
employees 


Percent 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Total  all  pay  systems 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar.. 


7,541 


553 


7.3 


37 


19 


480 


6.4 


17 


.2 


6,988 


3,867 


337 


8.7 


20 


IS 


290 


7.5 


12 


GS-1  through  4... 
GS-5  through  8.... 
GS-9  through  11.. 
GS-12  through  13. 
GS-14  through  15.. 
.  GS-16  through  18. 


.3 


3.530 


884 

1,216 

1,185 

511 

69 

2 


175 

87 

56 

17 

2 


19.8 
7.2 
4.7 
3.3 
2.9 


.9 
.2 
.6 
.4 


158 

78 

40 

13 

1 


17.9 
6.4 
3.4 
2.5 
1.4 


.6 
.2 
.3 
.2 
L4 


709 

1,129 

1,129 

494 

67 

2 


92.7 

91.3 

80.2 
92.8 
95.3 
%.7 
97.1 
100  0 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  all  pay  systems 36,629        5,923 


16.2 


5,566 


15.2 


100 


.3 


212 


.6 


45 


.1       30,706 


Total  general  schedule  or  similar 16,594        1,715 


10.3 


1,511 


9.1 


62 


.3 


lis 


37 


.2       14,879 


GS-1  through  4... 
GS-5  through  8... 
GS-9  through  11.. 
GS-12  through  13. 
GS-14  through  15. 
GS-16  through  18. 


4,578 
5,718 
3,938 
1,857 
478 
25 


929 

509 

218 

40 

19 


20.3 
8.9 
5.5 
2.2 
4.0 


840 

452 

184 

31 

4 


18.3 

7.9 

4.7 

1.7 

.8 


24 
8 

11 
6 
3 


.5 
.1 
.3 
.3 

.6. 


53 

39 

20 

3 


12 

10 
3 


.3 
.2 
.1 


12 


2.5 


649 
209 
720 
817 
459 
25 


OHIO 

Total  all  pay  systems 90, 164 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar 


19, 145 


21. 2       18, 773 


20.8 


183 


.2 


39 


150 


71,019 


83.8 

^89. 7 

79.7 
91.1 
94.5 
97.8 
%.0 
100.0 


78.8 


44, 800         7,  799 


17. 4         7, 550 


16.9 


100 


.2 


20 


129 


37,001 


GS-1  through  4 8,997 

GS-5  through  8 11, 674 

GS-9  through  11 10,359 

GS-12  through  13 11,004 

GS-14  through  15.. 2,665 

GS-16  through  18 101 

OKLAHOMA 

Total  all  pay  systems 51,623 


2,994 

2,919 

1,145 

647 

94 


2,958 

2,872 

1.087 

588 

45 


32.9 

24.6 

10.5 

5.3 

1.7 


24 
19 
27 
22 
8 


.3 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.3 


.1 
.1 


7 

19 
28 
35 
40 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

1.5 


6,003 
7,855 
9.214 
10,  357 
2,571 
101 


7,124 


13.8 


3,731 


7.2 


358 


2,966 


5.7 


69 


.1       44, 499 


Total  general 'chedule  or  similar 24.816        3,148 


GS-1  through  4. 6, 132 


GS-5  through  8 
GS-9  through  11.. 
GS-12  through  13 
GS-14  through  15 
GS-16  through  18 


7.132 

7.430 

3.557 

554 

11  . 


1.286 

990 

610 

218 

44 


12.7 

21.0 

13.9 

8.2 

6.1 

7.9 


1,117 


4.5 


170 


1,810 


7.3 


51 


21,668 


82.6 

66.7 
75.0 
88.9 
94.1 
96.5 
100.0 


86.2 
87.3 


471 

389 

204 

48 

5 


7.7 

5.5 

2.7 

1.3 

.9 


40 
45 
60 
20 
5 


.7 
.6 
.8 
.6 
.9 


762 
544 
335 
141 
28 


12.4 
7.6 
4.5 
4.0 
5.1 


13 
12 
11 
9 
6 


.2 
.2 
.1 
.3 
1.1 


4,846 
6.142 
6,820 
3,339 
510 
11 


OREGON 
Total  all  pay  systems 22,826 


1,199 


5.3 


534 


2.3 


146 


.6 


297 


1.3 


222 


1.0       21,629 


79.0 
86.1 
91.8 
93.9 
92.1 
100.0 


94.7 


Total  General  Schedule  or  similar. 13,984 


686 


4.9 


222 


1.6 


85 


237 


1.7 


142 


1.0       13,298 


95.1 


GS-1  through  4_ 3,034            227  7.5  84  2.8  26  .9  %  32  21  7 

GS-5through8 4,045            216  5.3  76  1.9  30  .7  70  17  40  I'o 

GS-9throughll 4,101             147  3.6  42  1.0  17  .4  45  11  43  10 

GS-12  through  13 2,298              71  3.1  16  .7  8  .3  19  8  28  l'2 

GS-14  through  15 486              25  5.1  4  .8  4  .8  7  14  10  21 

GS  16  through  18 20 .  «i  1. 1 


2,807 
3,829 
3,954 
2,227 
461 
20 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Total  all  pay  systems 130,484       23,433 


18. 0       22, 803 


17.5 


369 


67 


194 


.1      107,051 


Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 65,844       10,780 


16.4       10,401 


15.8 


190 


37 


152 


55,064 


92.5 
94.7 
96.4 
96.9 
94.9 
100.0 


82.0 
83^6 


GS-1  through  4 17,663  4.704 

GS  5  through  8 18,469  3,728 

GS  9  through  11 17,903  1,705 

GS-12  through  13 9.828  524 

GS  14  through  15 1,924  113 

GS  16  through  18 57  6 


26.6 

20.2 

9.5 

5.3 

5.9 

10.5 


4,616 

3,642 

1  602 

459 

76 

6 


26.1 
19.7 
8.9 
4.7 
4.0 
10.5 


56 
49 

50 
25 
10 


13 

9 
9 

6 


19 

28 
44 
34 
27 


12,959 
14, 741 
16,918 
9,304 
1,811 
SI 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Total  all  pay  systems 15,268 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar... 


569 


3.7 


490 


3.2 


36 


38 


.2       14.659 


73.4 
79.8 
90.5 
94.7 
94.1 
89.5. 


96.3 


GS-1  through  4.... 
GS  5through8  ... 
GS-9 through  11  . 
GS-12  through  13. 
GS-14 through  15. 
GS  16  through  18 


7,488 

1,663 
2,202 
2.007 
1.361 
240 
15 


211 

81 

66 

37 

19 

7 

1 


2.8 

4.9 
3.0 
1.8 
1.4 
2.9 
6.7  . 


164 

70 
54 
29 
10 
1 


2.2 

4.2 

2.5 
1.4 
.7 
.4 


18 

T 

4 
2 
2 
3 


26 


.4 
.2 

.1 

.1 

1.3 


.2 

.3 

2 

.4 

1.3 

6.7 


7,277 

1,582 
2,136 
1,970 
1,342 
233 
14 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Total  all  pay  systems ._ 27,631 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar 11,917 

GS  lthrough4 3,309 

GS  5  through  8 4  151 

GS  9throughll 2,795 

GS-12  through  13 1,423 

GS  14  through  15 231 

GS-16  through  18 8 


4,850 


1.060 


17.6 
X9" 


4,734 


17.1 


56 


.2 


16 


44 


.  2       22. 781 


97.2 

95.1 
97.0 
98.2 
98.6 
97.1 
93.3 


82.4 


8.3 


29 


32 


10,857 


91.1 


623 

301 

105 

18 

13 


18.8 
7.3 
3.8 
1.3 
5.6 


601 

287 

89 

15 

2 


18.2 
6.9 
3.2 
1.1 
.9 


.2 
.1 
.3 
.1  . 
1.7  . 


12 
7 
5 
1 
7 


.4 
.2 
.2 
.1 
3.0 


2.686 
3.850 
2,690 
1,405 
218 
8 


81.2 
92.7 
96.2 
98.7 
94.4 
100.0 
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:  IiNORiTT  GRorp  Employment  m  the  Federal  aovEKNMExi— Continued 
1972  MINORITY  GROUP  STUDY— Continued 
IFull-tim*  employment  as  of  No».  30. 19721 


Pay  sysle* 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Total  all  pay  systems 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 

GS-1  through  4 

GS-5  through  8 

GS-9throygl»U. 

GS-12 through  13 

GS-U  th/ough  15 

GS-16  through  18 ".. 

TENNESSEE 

Total  all  pay  systems 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 

GS-1  through  4 

GS-5through8 

GS-9thro^ll "■;  '"  ■ 

GS-12  through  13 

GS-14  throttg*  15 "    '"' 

GS-J5  through  18 .■'. 

TEXAS 

Total  al)  pay  systems 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar.  . 

GS-1  through  4  ... 

GS-5through8 

GS-9lhro«thU "[ 

GS-12  through  13.  . 

GS-U  thr»(igh  15  

GS-16  through  18 '..'.'....". 

UTAH 

Total  all  p3y  systems .  . 

Total  General  Sthedjle  or  similar. . 

GS-1  through  4... 

GS-5  through  8 

GS-9  through  11 

GS-12  through  13 

GS-U  through  15 ' 

GS- 16  thTOugh  18 

VERMONT 

Totai  all  pay  rystems 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 

GS-1  through  4 

GS-5  through  8 

GS-9  throygliU 

GS-12  throuch  13 '.'.'.'.'.', 

GS-14  tluoughlS 

63  16  through  18 

VIRGINIA 

T  otal  all  pay  system; 

Total  General  Schedule  or  rjmilar. 

GS-1  through  4 

GS-5 through  8 

GS-9 through  11  ..  

GS-12  through  13 

GS-14  tixougt)  15 

GSIb  through  18 '.'"'"."'.'".' 

WASHINGTON 

Total  Ail  pay  system! 

Tjtal  general  schedule  or  similar 

GS-1 through  4    . 

GS-5  through  8 ' 

GS-9  through  11  ...  ' 

GS-12  through  13 ' 

GS-I4  through  15  .  

GS-16  through  18 1.""'""""'. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Totai  ail  pa>  «y;twns 

T  )t»l  gene'Al  schpdiile  of  similar  . 

GS  1  thrcug'-.  4 

b'S  5  lhrough8  

US  9  through  11....        

GS  12  through  13 

GS  !  1  through  15._      

I'S  IG 'hrcigh  18  


September  IT,  1975 


Total 

full-tiflM  ■ 

employm 


Total  minority 
•mployees 

Numt)er      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent 


Negro 


Spanish 
surnamed 


American 
Indian 


Oriental 


All  other 
employees 


Number     Percent     Number      Percent 


8,766 


1,216 


4,831 


802 


13.9 


1,256 

1,495 

1.457 

518 

102 

3  . 


46. 300 


414 
227 

no 

38 
13 


4  422 
4,669 
3.488 
2.196 
548 
24  . 


139.  447 
W^  086 


1,160 
37C 
I'.I 
37 

H 


41. 9£3 


33.0 

15.2 

7.5 

7.3 

12.7 


14.8 

11.4 

26.2 
8.1 
4.6 
1.7 
2.6 


30.1 


6,693 

iTeM" 

I.ISO 

146 

29 

3 


14.5 

ilo' 

26.0 
/.7 
4.2 
1.3 
.i 


61 

21 

.■i 
7 
6 
t 
2 


.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.4 


33 


.1 

.1 


67 

30 ' 

5 
S 


3,262 
4, 291 
3  327 
2:159 
S34 
24 


85.2 

"so 

73.8 
91.9 
95.4 
98.3 
97.4 
100.0 


14,921 


18, 723 
21,965 
19.263 
11.133 
2.913 


.36. 164 

18,777 

4,547 
5.699 
5,854 
2.423 
341 
13 


3.475 

iTws 


269 
521 
478 
188 
36 
3 


133. 324 
197102 


6,430 

4,S30 

2,602 

779 

4 


2.491 

918 

387 

289 

19? 

1.1 


30 

14 

3 


28. 5(;: 

T3,i;9 


6.  =» 

4.9 

8.5 
5.1 
3.3 

1.8 
1.2 


.9 


1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
.5  .. 


421 

m 

45 

41 
26 

7 
2 


11 
~5 


1.2 
.6 


1.4a 
381 " 


4.0 
2^0 


345 
224 


.0  164 

.7  132 

.4  70 

.3  14 

.6  1 


15 
6^ 


142 

50 
24 


1.0 

rr 

3.1 
.9 

.4 
.i 


303 

192" 

36 
6fi 
72 
li 
3 


33,656 


93  I 
95. 1 


91. 
94. 
96. 
98. 
98. 


1 


3,445 


.4 


.1 


1,4« 


loo.  0 

99.1 
~9^T 


16. 827 
27,266 
17,200 
18,  010 
9,131 
<>68 


^,197 
T4,l23 


4.854 

5.498 

1,581 

804 

24,1 

9 


4.129 
T,8r6 


5  902 
7.480 

6  761 
3.818 

923 
39 


12,908 


694 
644 
295 
141 
42 


675 


6,892 


1,935 

2.067 

1,696 

996 

192 

6 


363 

140 
119 
75 
14 
IS 


21.4 

14.0 

28  8 
20? 
9.2 
4  8 
2.7 
1.3 


7.3 

11  8 

8.6 
4.4 
3.7 
4.6 


5.2 

S.T 

7.2 
5.8 
4.4 
1.4 
7.1 


27,608 

izTm 

4,764 

5,267 

1,412 

681 

149 

5 


2.103 

~762. 

343 

249 

99 

52 

19 


20.7 

laT" 

28.  3 
19.3 

8.2 

3.8 

1.6 
.7 


4.2 

3.1 

5.8 
3.3 
1.5 
1.4 
2.1 


4.8 
~4X 


136 

116 

68 

12 

1 


7.0 
5.G 
4.0 
1.2 
.5 


400 

338 

44 
117 
78 
68 
30 
1 


357 

157 

68 
45 
29 
7 
8 


21 

5 

2 
? 
1 


75 


.4 

.3 
.  1 
.5 
.4 
.3 
.1 


•" 

7 

15 
17 
13 
2  . 

.1 
.1 
.1 

419 


266 
516 
473 
187 
36 
3 


.  3   104,  822 


76,053 


98.9 
99.0 
99.0 
99.5 
100.0 
100.0 


78.6 
85.7 


39 

.2 

11, 973 

71.2 

99 

.1 

21,768 

79  8 

74 

.4 

15,619 

90.8 

102 

.   ^., 

17, 146 

95.2 

62 

7 

8.888 

97.3 

3 

.4 

659 

98.7 

.2 
.1 


.1 
.1 
.1 


690 

423 

146 
185 
64 
27 
1 


1.4 

I.T 

2.5 
2.5 
.9 
.7 
.1 


979 
'474 

137 
165 
103 
55 
14 


25 
22 


2.^   4G,  068 
r.9  "23;  107 


2.3 
2.2 
15 
14 
1.5 


.2 
.3 
.1 

.1 
7.3 


5.208 

6.83b 

•6,466 

3,677 

881 

39 


12, 233 

1,795 

1,948 

1.621 

982 

177 

(> 


91.2 

92.7 

88  i. 
91.4 
95.6 
96.3 
95.4 
lOU,  0 


94.8 

94  7 

92.8 
91.2 
95.6 
98.6 
92.2 
100.0 


September  17,  1975 
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Pay  system 


Total  minority 
Total  employees 

full-time  ' 


Negro 


Spanish 
surnamed 


American 
Indian 


Oriental 


All  other 
employees 


imployees     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number       Percent 


106 


38 


17 
8 
7 
3 
3 


.8 
.3 
.3 
.3 
1.0 


WISCONSIN 

Total  all  pay  systems 23,596         1,558           6.6  1,300  5.5 

Total  general  schedule  or  similar 8,747            528            6.0  402  4.6 

GS-llhrough4 2,240            250           11.2  194  8.7 

GS-5through8 2,817             167             5.9  146  5.2 

GS9throughll 2,233              68            3.0  ',5  2.0 

GS-12  through  13 1,148               27             2.4  15  1.3 

GS-14  through  15 299              16            5.4  2  .7 

GS  IS  through  18 10 

WYOMING 

Total  all  pay  systems. 4,930            356            7.2  54  1.1 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 2,918            162          5.6  14  .5 

GS-1  through  4 558              76           13.6  7  1.3 

GS-5through8 884              57            6.4  2  .2 

GS-9  through  11 952              25            2.6  5  .5 

GS-12  through  13 450                4              .9 

GS-14  through  15 72 

GS-16  through  18 2 


.1 


22,038 
T219 


37 
9 

12 
3 
1 


1.7 
.3 
.5 
.3 
.3 


2 

4 

4 

6 

10 


.1 
.1 
.2 
.5 
3.3 


1,990 
?,650 
2,165 
1,121 
283 
10 


190 

66"^ 

30 
26 

9 

1 


3.9 

TT 

5.4 

2.9 

.9 

.2 


94 

71 

35 

25 

9 

2 


1.9 

2T4 

6.3 

2.8 

.9 

.4 


18 


.4 

7 


4,574 

2T756" 


93.4 

94^0 

88.8 
91.1 
97.0 
97  6 
94.  S 
100.0 


92.8 

94.4" 


482 
827 
927 
446 
72 
2 


86.4 
93.6 
97.4 
99.1 
100.0 
100.0 


APPENDIX  E 

TABLE  1.     1973  MINORITY  GROUP  STUDY-ALL  AGENCIES  SUMMARY 

|Full-time  employment  as  of  Nov.  30, 1973J 


Pay  system 


Total  minorty 
Total  employees 

full-time 


Negro 


Spanish  surnamed        American  Indian 


Oriental 


All  other  employees 


employees     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number 


Percent 


Total  all  pay  systems 2,385,770  499,435 

Total  General  Schedule  or  similar 1,312,074  219,612 

GS-1  through  4.. 295,737  84,885 

GS-5through8 396,184  83,111 

GS-9  through  11.. 308,582  32,485 

GS-12  through  13... 230,154  14,177 

GS-14  through  15 76,095  3,753 

GS-16  through  18. 5,322  201 


20.9     383,699 
16^7"  164;  696 


16. 1       76, 351 
12^6       30,999 


29.0 

21.0 

10.5 

6.2 

4.9 

3.8 


66,831 

65,  523 

21,401 

8,588 

2,216 

137 


22.6 
16.5 
6.9 
3.7 
2.9 
2.6 


10.875 

10,686 

6,120 

2.584 

701 

33 


3.2 

274 

3.7 
2.7 
2.0 
1.1 
.9 
.6 


18, 745 

12,400 

6,076 

3,496 

1,839 

768 

213 

8 


0. 8       20, 640 


0.9      1,886,335 


11,517 


.9     1,092,462 


2.1 
.9 

.6 
.3 
.3 
.2 


103 

406 
125 
237 
623 
23 


.7 

.9 
1.0 
1.0 

.8 

.4 


209,852 
313,073 
276, 097 
215,977 
72,342 
5,121 


79.1 

8373 

71.0 
79.0 
89.5 
93.8 
95.1 
%.2 


APPENDIX  E 
TABLE  3.-FULL-T1ME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES-  ALL  AGENCIfS,  WORLDWIDE 


Employment  Oct.  31,  1973  Employment  Oct.  31,  1972         Percentchange 


Total 

Men 

Grade' 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

1 

3,810 

2,610 

68.5 

4,040 

2 

35,956 

27, 773 

77.2 

31,421 

3 

106, 879 

82,470 

77.2 

108, 084 

4 

167,443 

124,801 

74.5 

171,802 

5 

212,767 

119,634 

56.2 

223, 180 

6 

580,972 

122,097 

24.4 

500, 405 

7 

135,491 

56,312 

41.6 

196, 243 

8 

46, 622 

16,376 

35.1 

60,175 

9. 

154, 097 

43, 860 

28.5 

169, 277 

10 

32,871 

5,000 

18.3 

32,  704 

11 

154, 552 

21,319 

13.8 

157, 830 

Women 


Number    Percent      Total     Women 


2,738 

22,959 

82, 661 

127, 745 

126,967 

134,252 

65,269 

18,400 

45,994 

4,190 

20,742 


67.8 
73.1 
76.5 
74.4 
56.9 
26.8 
33.3 
30.6 
27.2 
12.8 
13.1 


-5.7 

14.4 

-1.1 

-2.5 

-4.7 

.1 

-30.0 

-22.5 

-8.0 

.5 

-2.1 


-4.7 

20.0 

-.2 

-2.3 

-5.8 

-9.1 

-13.7 

-11.0 

-4.6 

43.2 

2.8 


Employment  Oct  31,  1973 
Men 


Employment  Oct.  31,  1972         Percentchange 


Women 


Grade' 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

172 

182 

Above  182. 

Total  ■.. 


Total     Number    Percent 


Total      Number    Percent      Total     Women 


140,899 

107,610 

53,290 

30,295 

5,867 

2,908 

572 

604 


11.343 

5,492 

2,174 

1,183 

190 

48 

8 

17 


8.1 
5.1 
4.1 
3.9 
2.2 
1.6 
1.4 
2.8 


137, 550 

106, 781 

53,299 

29,356 

6,207 

2.088 

1,538 

430 


10,866 


130 

088 

959 

127 

34 

14 

17 


7.9 
4.8 
3.9 
3.3 
2.0 
1.6 
.9 
4.0 


2.4 

4.4 

.8 

7.1 

4.1 

3.2 

23.4 

-5.5 

2.4 

43.1 

41.2 

-62.8 

-42.9 

40.5  . 

1,893,575     643,647       34.0      1,992.410     671,152       33.7      -5.0       -4.1 


1  The  grades  or  levels  of  the  various  pay  systems  have  been  considered  equivaent  to  specific 
general  schedule  grade  solely  on  the  basis  of  comparison  of  salary  rates,  specifically,  in  most  in- 
stances, by  comparing  the  4th  step  GS  rates  with  comparable  rates  in  other  pay  systems. 

2  Employment  changes  of  GS  (and  equivalent)  grades  17, 18,  and  above  18  were  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  changes  in  the  GS  equivalency  procedures  necessitated  by  the  compression  of  the  salary 


ranges  at  the  upper  grade  levels  (In  1973.  all  employees  at  step  4  and  above  of  GS  16  as  well  as  all 
employees  at  grades  17  and  18  earned  {36,000  per  year.) 
'Excludes  employees  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  National  Security   Agency,   Board   of 

Governors  of  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  Foreign  NatioiiHls  Overseas. 


CONSOLIDATED  FEDERAL  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT TRAINING  CENTER 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1975,  a  significant  event  took 
place  near  Brunswick,  Ga.— the  Consoli- 
dated Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing Center  was  officially  dedicated  at  the 
former  Glynco  Naval  Air  Station. 

The  activation  of  the  Center  by  Treas- 
ury Secretary  William  Simon  was  the 
culmination  of  outstanding  cooperation 
and  initiative  among  Federal,  State,  and 


local  officials  and  citizens.  Not  only  will 
the  Center  provide  over  26  Federal 
agencies  with  highly  professional  law 
enforcement  training,  but  its  location 
represents  a  saving  of  approximately  30 
million  tax  dollars.  Hopefully,  this  train- 
ing will  be  extended  to  other  Federal 
agencies  as  well  as  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  personnel. 

The  Treasury  personnel  who  worked 
on  this  project  and  who  will  operate  the 
Center  are  some  of  the  finest  and  most 


capable  I  liave  come  in  contact  with  since 
coming  to  Washington.  I  believe  that  the 
Consolidated  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center  will  provide  the  best  and  most 
effective  training  available. 

I  would  e.specially  like  to  recognize  and 
commend  the  superb  efforts  of  the  local 
officials,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
citizens  in  the  Brunswick -Golden  Isles 
area.  All  combined  in  an  untiring  effort 
to  insure  the  successful  opening  of  the 
Center. 


or 
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I  am  even  more  impressed 
tinuing  commxmity  support 
ter.  This  unified  community 
my  opinion,  indicative  of  the 
port  the  Center  can  expect  as 
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Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT.    Mr. 
Adeline  S.  Tabourin,  ACSW. 
ecutive  director.  Sleighton 
for  Girls,  has  written  an  ai. 
novative  Pi-ogram  of  Due  _ 
would  like  to  share  its  content  s 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
that  it  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
as  follows : 
An  iNNovATn-E  Program  of  Dui 
In    my    first    years    as    Admin; 
Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Olrls. 
concerned  with  whether  girls  fell 
being  treated  fairly.  In  many 
was  Impressed   that  the  girls    . 
scrbed    with    resentment    abo\it 
strlcted  for  misbehavior,  that  the; ' 
look  at  the  behavior  which  led  to 

A  part  of  the  purpose  of  any 

youngsters  adjudged  delinquent 
them  look  at  the  kinds  of  beh 
brought  them  to  placement  and 
continue  to  exhibit,  and  then  to 
find   alternative    modes   of 
are  more  acceptable.  When  the 
feels  unjust,  whether  It  is  or  no 
are  concerned  with  that  rather 
questioning  their  responsibility  foi 
have  done.   When  this  was 

staff,  It  served  to  make  some 

believed  that  this  was  too  per 
that   holding   strictly   to   reqi 
helpful.  The  lines  were  fairly 
found  myself  In  the  position  of  _ 
the  girls,  with  staff  feeling  resei 
of  the  problem  was  that  many  oi 
nat  quite  made  the  change  fron: 
Institution  to  treatment-oriented 
the  next  step,  a  therapeutic  en 
was  even  more  difficult  to  attali 
part  was  that  there  was  a  drastl : 
specialized  training  and  we  couM 
what  we  wanted  In  the  area.  It  wa 
recently  that  we  set  up  our  ow-a 
training  program  which  permitted 
grapple  with  this  Issue. 

Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Girls 
Institution  for  girls  adjudged  d 
the  Courts  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
back  to  1826,  making  it  the 
training  school  In  the  United  _ 
survived    because   of   the   deep 
Board  and  staff  to  keep  abreast  of 
and.  In  some  areas,  to  be  Inno 
The  present  paper  wishes  to 
innovative   program   of  due   pr 
may  serve  as  a  model  to  other  . 
and  residential  treatment  centers. 
The   momentum   for   this   prot 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Departmen 
Welfare,  which.  In  its  formal  e 
the  institution,  was  critical  of 
handling   discipline.    It    also    cams 
lawyer  In  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  Delaware  County  Legal 
Association,  Inc..  who  challenged 
ods  of  handling  discipline.   Whil 
hurts  an  institution  truly  invested 
youngsters  as  much  as  sharp  crlt 
ing  can  help  It  as  much.  This 
larly  true,  when  the  critics  help 
necessary  change. 

We  had  heard  of  a  public  Imt 
Pennsylvania  which  had  law 
placed  then  to  help  youngsters 
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with  legal  problem.s  pertaining  to  placement 
and  to  the  institution.  We  took  this  a  srtep 
fiu-ther  to  request  of  Vlllanova  University 
lAW  School,  the  placement  of  law  students 
to  act  as  the  advocates  of  children  in  due 
process  hearings.  The  legal  advisor  of 
Sleighton  Farm  School,  Alan  Reeve  Hunt, 
Esquire,  investigated  all  laws  and  co\u-t  deci- 
sions pertaining  to  security  and  due  process 
hearings.  He  then  wrote  up  a  statement  re 
Due  Process  Hearing  and  Confinement  Regu- 
lations, assisted  by  Suzanne  Noble,  Esquire, 
of  Chester.  The  Standards  for  Security  Con- 
finement were  based  on  the  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  on  our 
concern  to  be  helpful  In  this  process.  The 
Due  Process  part  is  unique  and  will  be 
quoted  In  Its  entirety. 

A.  DTTE  PROCESS   HEARING 

1.  Before  being  placed  in  a  security  room, 
a  girl  shall  be  Informed  of  the  retisons  for 
confinement  and  of  the  expectations  of  the 
School  regarding  her  behavior  during  con- 
finement. The  gUl  shall  be  Informed  that 
falliu*  to  meet  those  exi)ectatlons  may  result 
la  lengthened  confinement.  A  copy  of  the 
Hearing  and  Confinement  Regulations  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  presented  to  a  girl  en- 
tering a  security  room. 

2.  The  reasons  for  confinement  sliall  be 
presented  to  the  girl  both  orally  and  in  writ- 
ten form.  However,  If  the  girl's  behavior 
clearly  presents  a  danger  to  herself  or  others, 
and  It  would  not  be  poeslble  or  practical  to 
present  the  girl  with  written  reasons  for  con- 
finement before  she  Is  put  in  a  security 
room,  then  a  written  presentment  may  be 
made  within  24  hours  of  a  girl's  placement  In 
confinement. 

3.  Within  24  hours  after  confinement,  and 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  hearing  shall  be  held 
before  an  Impartial  board  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  confinement  was  Justified  and 
whether  It  should  continue.  If  the  board  de- 
termines that  confinement  should  continue, 
it  must  specify  the  period  for  which  it  shall 
continue,  assuming  behavioral  expectations 
are  met. 

a.  The  hearing  board  shall  consist  of: 

(1)  A  social  worker  acquainted  with  the 
accused  girl. 

(2)  An  Individual,  designated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institution,  who  was  not  In- 
volved In  the  disturbance  leading  up  to  0(m- 
flnement  and  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation. 

(3)  A  disinterested  third  party  who  has 
no  connection  with  the  institution. 

(4)  Administrator. 

b.  At  the  hearing,  the  girl  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  coimsel  or  by  any 
person  of  her  choice. 

c.  She  shall  have  the  right  to  confront  her 
accusers  and  present  evidence  on  her  own 
behalf. 

d.  A  WTitten  record  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  made  in  a  form  sufficient  to  permit  ad- 
ministrative review  of  the  decision.  The  rec- 
ord shaU  contain  an  account  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  date  and  time  of  th?  hearing. 

(2)  The  time  period  the  girl  has  already 
been  held  In  confinement. 

(3)  The  name,  title  and  role  of  tlie  per- 
sons present  at  the  hearing. 

(4)  The  reasons  for  confinement  as  pre- 
sented by  the  staff  member  responsible  for 
placing  the  girl  In  a  security  rxx>m. 

(5)  The  girls  version  of  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  confinement. 

( 6 1  Statements  of  any  witnesses. 

(7)  The  decision  of  the  hearing  board. 

The  record  shaU  consist  of  notes  recorded 
by  the  disinterested  third  party.  Such  notes 
shall  be  reduced  to  typewritten  form  and 
shall  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  bearing 
board.  A  copy  of  the  decision  shall  be  given 
to  the  girl  and  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  soon  as 
pos.'-ible  after  the  hearing. 

e.  Upon  an  adverse  ruling  by  the  board. 


(i.e.,  that  the  confinement  was  Justified  or 
that  it  should  continue)  the  girl  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  the  decision  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  Sleighton  Farm  School. 
If  the  hearing  board  determines  that  the 
confinement  was  not  Justified,  or  that  it 
should  not  continue^  the  decision  shall  be 
final. 

f.  If  confinement  continues  for  more  than 
24  hoiu«,  the  girl  shall  be  given  anoihe;- 
hearing  to  be  held  within  24  hours  of  the 
initial  hearing. 

g.  The  hearing  room  shall  be  closed  lo 
spectators.  Those  persona  present  shall  be 
the  accvised  girl,  her  counsel  the  board,  the 
complainant  (the  person  who  requested 
confinement),  and  any  necessary  witnesses. 

A  week  before  tile  law  students  were  placed 
at  Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Girls,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1975,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  VUla- 
nova  Law  School,  Ms.  Susan  Chemer,  visited 
Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Girls,  and  worked 
out  the  plan  for  Initiation  of  this  program. 
The  four  students  placed  would  first  be 
oriented  to  the  purposes  and  procedures  of 
the  school.  The  girls  at  Sleighton  Farm 
School  for  Girls  would  be  advised  of  the 
new  resoiu-ce  for  support  in  .i  due  process 
hearing,  and  would  be  advised  of  the  new 
resource  for  support  In  a  due  proctss  hearing, 
and  would  be  addressed  by  one  of  the  student 
lawyers.  The  lawyers  woiUd  be  involved  hi 
any  School  activity  they  could  attend,  would 
have  access  to  records,  to  staff,  and  above  all, 
to  girls  requesting  their  help  as  advocates.  In 
those  situations  where  a  girl  did  not  wish  to 
have  an  advocate,  the  law  student  sat  in  on 
the  hearing  in  order  to  advise  the  Admin- 
istration whether  or  not  due  process  was 
being  obsened.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  Administration  was  treatment-oriented, 
and  needed  and  wanted  the  Input  of  the 
lawyers. 

The  legal  people  wanted  outside  people, 
both  as  advocates  and  arbitrators.  The  ad- 
ministration did  not  accept  this  as  an  im- 
mediate goal.  She  wanted  this  program  to 
work,  and  believed  It  would  have  greater 
strength  If  only  one  component,  namely, 
the  advocates,  was  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning. She  believed  that  the  second  com- 
ponent could  be  added  when  the  program 
was  well  off  the  ground. 

On  AprU  18,  1975,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Girls  to  evaluate 
how  this  program  was  doing.  Piesent  were 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  the 
legal  counsel  for  Sleighton  Farm  School  for 
Girls,  Ms.  Noble  of  the  Delaware  County  Legal 
Assistance  Association.  Inc.,  Dean  Chemer, 
the  E.xecutive  Director  and  Assistant  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  School  and  the  four  law 
students.  The  following  excerpts  of  this 
meeting  describe  the  evaluation  that  was 
made  of  this  program: 

"The  meeting  was  begun  with  a  deflnliion 
of  Its  purpose,  to  evaluate  the  students'  ex- 
perience with  Due  Process  at  Sleighton  Farm 
School.  The  students  have  been  at  Sleigh- 
ton Farm  School  twice  a  week  for  two 
month.s,  available  to  students  and  staff.  They 
have  been  involved  in  the  Due  Process  hear- 
ings and  lii  other  meetings.  This  has  worked 
out  well.  All  students  emphasized  that  they 
have  had  an  excellent  experience.  Several 
cases  were  dlscu.ssed  in  which  the  law  stu- 
dents recognized  the  respon-sibUlty  of  the 
Administration  in  requiring  security  and  of 
their  support  of  this.  For  example;  In  the 
case  of  Connie,  who  was  seriously  disruptive 
In  the  Schoolhouse,  the  question  was,  was  she 
out  of  control?  While  this  does  not  represent 
hysteria,  it  is  a  clear  disruption  of  an  entire 
program  in  the  Schoolhouse  and  a  need  for 
placement  away  so  that  the  Schoolhouse  can 
function  and  so  that  Connie  can  pull  her- 
self txjgether  and  understand  what  she  has 
done  there.  Actually,  Connie  was  to  be  iso- 
lated In  the  Dispensary  with  her  school  books, 
but  not  locked  In.  and  no  Due  Process  was 
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indicated.  In  no  Instance  was  a  door  locked 
when  the  staff  felt  that  the  child  could 
handle  an  unlocked  door.  Some  question  w«» 
raised  as  to  an  Immediale  hearing  within  24 
hours,  and  It  was  recognized  that  If  the  girl 
had  been  released,  she  does  not  need  an  Im- 
mediate bearing,  particularly  If  the  School 
v.ants  to  wait  for  the  law  students  to  be  in- 
v  lived.  The  students  stated  that  In  most  of 
tiie  Due  Process  hearings  In  which  they  par- 
ticipated, there  were  no  factual  disputes:  the 
girls  admitted  that  they  were  wrong.  Security 
)iHs  been  used  only  for  girls  who  were  out  of 
(ontrol,  and  not  as  a  means  of  discipline. 

One  of  the  students  stiggested  that  the 
Sleifehton  Farm  School  Due  Process  Hearing 
and  Confinement  'Regulations'  as  worked 
out  by  the  attorneys,  may  be  too  oriented  to 
•security*,  that  Is,  towards  confinement  only 
when  a  girl  is  hysterical  and  out  of  control. 
The  students  would  prefer  to  be  Involved  In 
hearings  Involving  disciplinary  procedures 
i.e..  withdrawal  of  privileges  such  as  a  home 
visit,  a  shopping  trip,  a  dance,  etc.  In  view 
of  this,  the  students  would  like  to  be  in- 
volved In  areas  where  girls  may  feel  unjust- 
ly treated.  Girls  appear  more  disturbed  when 
los-s  of  privileges  are  Involved  and  seem  to 
want  a  hearing  on  this.  The  students  beUeve 
that  an  accurate  record  should  be  kept  of  this 
and  that  a  Due  Process  should  occur  when  a 
girl  feels  unjustly  treated. 

"The  Administration  strongly  believes  that 
the  use  of  law  students  In  Due  Process  hav- 
ing to  do  with  security  has  become  a  vital 
asset  and  support  to  the  program  and  would 
want  this  to  be  continued.  The  Administra- 
tion fiuiiber  feels  that  the  request  of  the 
students  to  enter  Into  areas  of  discipline  is 
valid  and  could  be  helpful  to  girls.  She  agreed 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  Referee 
should  more  clearly  take  responsibility  In  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting  for  making  the  final 
decision  dependent  on  input;  this  would 
help  the  girl  to  feel  that  there  Is  a  clear 
decision,  made  by  a  specific  person  to  whom 
she  can  react. 

"In  discussing  the  question  of  the  law  stu- 
dent's Involvement  in  Due  Process  regula- 
tions, the  question  came  up  as  to  whether 
we  need  more  regulations  to  cover  their  par- 
ticipation in  other  areas.  Our  attorney's  feel- 
ing was  that  If  we  have  too  many  regulations, 
we  would  have  to  violate  them  because  It 
would  be  difficult  to  follow  every  one.  How- 
ever, we  should  have  guldeUnea  and  the 
gtildelines  should  be  based  on  when  a  girl 
feels  that  an  Injustice  Is  occurring.  Admin- 
istration pointed  out  a  real  problem  In  thia 
area.  Sometimes  a  weekend  is  taken  away  aa 
a  punitive  device.  Sometimes  this  Is  done 
because  when  she  Is  demonstrating  problem- 
atic behavior,  a  girl  will  not  be  able  to  handle 
herself  well  and  may  Indeed  get  Into  serious 
trouble  which  might  be  avoided  by'  giving 
her  a  weekend  home  when  she  Is  more  able 
to  cope  with  problema  at  home  or  In  the 
community.  This  has  to  be  understood  and 
evaluated  by  staff  and  the  law  students  In 
a  hearing.  It  was  agreed  that  If  the  child  ex- 
presses a  feeling  of  Injustice,  a  Due  Process 
hearing  would  help  her  to  have  her  weekend 
or  to  accept  the  loss  of  It. 

"In  sununary,  all  present  were  very  posi- 
tive about  the  Due  Process  hearings  and 
plan  to  meet  again  to  reevaluate  the  expe- 
rience." 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  law  stu- 
dents, with  only  two  months  of  experience, 
were  supporting  the  Executive  Director's 
concern  for  the  girl  who  feels  unjustly  treat- 
ed and  who,  therefore,  reacts  to  the  restric- 
tion rather  than  to  the  behavior  which  may 
have  wsuranted  this.  This  is  Indeed  an  area 
in  which  they  should  be  involved  If  we  want 
to  really  help  girls. 

In  conclusion,  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  this  program  has  been  successful  and 
needs  further  development.  One  question 
which  Administrators  of  Institutions  may 
liave  is,  does  this  kind  of  program  take  away 
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from  the  authority  of  the  Administrator?  The 
answer  is  no;  it  is  a  support  to  the  Admin- 
istration and  helps  the  public  to  feel  secure 
about  discipline  In-  an  institution.  Another 
question  Ls,  can  it  serve  the  therapeutic 
pvirpose  of  the  Institution?  The  answer  la 
yes:  for  if  a  girl  can  truly  feel  that  she  has 
been  treated  fairly,  she  will  concentrate  less 
on  imagined  Injustice,  and  more  on  her  re- 
sponsibility for  what  she  has  done.  Prom  this, 
she  can  begin  to  examine  in  more  depth,  the 
problems  which  required  placement. 

The  next  step  for  Sleighton  Farm  School 
for  Olrls  Is  to  include  responsible  commu- 
nity people  In  due  process  hearings  as  objec- 
tive observers.  When  these  people  are  able 
to  identify  with  the  program  at  the  School 
and  Identify  with  the  girls  In  trouble,  they 
will  be  able  to  assume  the  role  of  arbitrator 
or  referee  now  carried  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector and  her  assistant. — Adeline  F.  T.\b- 

OURIN,  ACSW. 


RESOLVED:  SLOW  DOWN 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out this  country  and  in  other  nations  as 
well,  people  are  learning  more  about  the 
great  and  unresolved  hazards  of  nuclear 
energy.  In  increasing  numbers,  they  are 
insisting  that  the  rush  to  nuclear  power 
be  slowed  or  stopped. 

In  Oregon  and  Massachusetts,  State 
energy  reports  have  recommended  a  turn 
away  from  nuclear  power.  In  New  York, 
the  legislature  has  altered  the  State 
energy  oflSce  to  deemphasize  nuclear  de- 
velopment. In  Vermont,  new  nuclear 
plants  must  now  be  approved  by  the  State 
legislature.  In  Caiifomla,  more  than 
400,000  voters  have  put  the  nuclear  power 
issue  on  next  Jime's  ballot. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
resolutions  issued  in  recent  months  by 
four  different  groups,  representing  in 
particular  many  of  our  Nation's  scien- 
tists, technicians  and  physicians.  These 
resolutions  call  for  reassessment  of  our 
nuclear  plans.  They  urge  conservation 
and  the  rapid  development  of  benign 
power  sources  like  solar  and  geothermal 
energy.  In  addition,  they  call  attention 
to  the  imbreakable  linkage  between  nu- 
clear power  and  nuclear  weapons. 

The  first  statement,  which  was  de- 
Uvered  to  the  President  last  month,  is 
signed  by  2,300  biologists,  chemists,  en- 
gineers, doctors,  and  physicists.  They  call 
attention  to  the  fission  waste  problem — 

No  technically  or  economically  feasible 
methods  have  yet  been  proven  for  the  ulti- 
mate dl.sp08al  of  radioactive  waste:  a  grim 
legacy  from  the  nuclear  program  to  futiure 
generations. 

And  they  note: 

The  connection  between  commercial  nu- 
clear powerplants  and  nuclear  explosives. 

They  urge  "a  drastic  reduction  in  new 
nuclear  pwwerplant  construction,"  and 
they  say  the  export  of  nuclear  plants 
should  be  suspended. 

Who  ai'e  these  scientists?  Nine  of  them 
are  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  physics,  biol- 
ogy, or  chemistry :  Hannes  Alf ven  of  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego; 
Christian  B.  Anflnsen  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health;  Carl  F.  Corl 
of  Harvard;  Salvatore  Lurla  of  MIT; 
Julian  Schu-inger  of  UCLA;  Albert 
Szent-Gyorgyi  of  the  Woods  Hole  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory;  Harold  C.  Urey 


of  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego;  George  Wald  of  Harvard;  and 
James  D.  Watson  of  Harvard. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  other 
signers  are: 

Britton  Chance,  director  of  the  John- 
son Research  Foimdation. 

James  B.  Conant,  president  emeritus  at 
Harvard  and  a  member  of  the  Manhattan 
project  steering  committee. 

Paul  Ehrlich.  biologist  and  author. 

M.  King  Hubbert,  geologist  and  energy 
resource  expert. 

George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  professor 
emeritus  of  chemistry  at  Harvard  and 
head  of  the  explosives  division  of  the 
Manhattan  project. 

Philip  Morse,  professor  emeritus  of 
Physics  at  MIT  and  past  president  of  the 
American  Physical  Society. 

Richard  F.  Post,  deputj-  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  controlled  fusion  division  of  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory. 

Irving  J.  Selikoff,  director  of  the  en- 
vironmental sciences  laboratory  at  the 
Mount  Sinai  Medical  School. 

Jerome  Steffens,  chairperson  of  the 
technology  and  society  division  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

Victor  Weisskopf,  former  chairman  of 
the  MIT  Physics  Department  and  head 
of  the  theoretical  division  of  th«  Man- 
hattan project. 

Ralph  Weymouth,  vice  admiral,  retired, 
and  former  Director  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

The  signers  note  that,  like  the  4.000 
French  scientists  who  signed  a  similar 
petition  earlier  this  year,  they  initially 
were  enthusiastic  about  nuclear  power. 
But,  they  say: 

This  early  optimism  has  been  steadily 
eroded  as  the  problems  of  major  accidents, 
long-term  radioactive  waste  disposal,  and  the 
special  health  and  national  security  hazards 
of  plutonhun  became  more  fuHy  recognized, 

A  complete  list  of  the  signers  Is  avail- 
able from  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists, 1208  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  02138. 

The  second  resolution  is  by  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association,  a  group  of 
4,000  American  physicians.  They  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  insufficiently 
known  effects  of  low-level  radiation. 
They  say: 

Radionuclides  from  nuclear  powerplants 
enter  the  soil,  air,  and  water.  Tliey  are  In- 
haled or  Ingested  by  the  general  population 
at  random,  localizing  In  varloiis  tissues  In  the 
body  and  irradiating  these  tissues  until  their 
radioactivity  is  spent. 

They  note  that — 

Significant  research  on  this  subject  Is  now 
In  progress;  several  investigators  have  sug- 
gested correlations  between  the  increase  in 
nuclear  reactCM^  and  the  increase  In  cancer, 
infant  mortality,  and  congenital  abnormali- 
ties. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Dr.  Bernard 
Randolph,  chairman  of  the  NMA's  ad  hoc 
committee  on  nuclear  powerplants,  says 
the  group  endorses  the  Nuclear  Power 
Reappraisal  Act  introduced  by  Senator 
Abourezk  and  mj'self  last  May.  That  bill 
would  impose  a  5 -year  halt  on  new  nu- 
clear construction  pending  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  U.S.  nuclear  plans.  The 


ticns 
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NMA  also  endorses  the ^- 

Reappraisal  Act  introduced  Ip 
of  Representatives  with  24 
bj'  Representatives  Haiolto^ 
Ned  Pattison. 

It  is  reassuring  to  see  . 
ticipating  in  the  nuclear 
because  nuclear  power  is 
issue  of  public  health. 

I  would  also  like  to  enter  . 
from  Nucleonics  Week  about 
issued  earlier  this  year  by  thf 
ico  Citizens  for  Clean  Air  and 
group  constructively  ques 
power.    The    manifesto 
safety,  waste  disposal  and 
surance  difficulties  are  not 
within  2  years,  a  moratorium 
clear  plants  will  be  justified 
scientists  from  Los  Alamos 
research  center,  signed  the  __. 
The  final  resolution  I  wish 
here  is  a  national  policy 
Americans  for  Demcxiratic 

ADA  calls  for  a  10 -year 

nuclear  construction  couple< 
gressive  development  of 
ergy  sources. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
the  Record  an  editorial 
month  by  the  Detroit  Free 
paper  endorses  the  statement 
scientists  and  calls  for  the 
ductlon  lirged  in  their 
newspaper  concludes : 

...  It  se«ma  cle&r  that  tlie 
seriously  tanderestlmated  the 
clear  power,  and  has  overemi._ 
tentlal  tor  solving  the  energy 
time  to  readjust  our  energy  pr._. 
eordance  with  new  Information, 
mand  a  higher  standard  of  proof 
who  advocate  increased  reliance 
energy. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unantnous  con- 


sent that  the  statement  by 
entists,  the  NMA  resolution. 


onlcs  Week  item,  the  ADA  po  icy  paper, 
and  the  Free  Press  editorial  )e  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl  le  Record, 
as  follows: 
Declaration  on  Nuclear  Powtai  Jy  Members 

or  THB  American  Technical  Co  wmunitt 

Nuclear  fission  releases  enormous  energy 
locked  Inside  the  atomic  nuclei  s.  Used  in 
anger,  nuclear  flaelon  can  create  world-wide 
devastation.  Applied  for  peace -tine  electric 
power  generation,  nuclear  flsslan  creates 
massive  amounts  of  radioactive  t  y-producta 
posing  grave  potential  hazards  whi  :h  can  only 
be  controUed  by  an  exceedingly  h  gh  level  of 
care,  perception,  and  diligence. 

There  was  once  widely  shared  inthuslasm 
among  scientists  that  nuclear  fission  would 
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represent     an     Inexhaustible 
source    for    manlclnd,    valuable 

would  be  safe.  Inexpensive,  and «^>,v- 

ing.  This  early  optimism  has  beJn  steadily 
eroded  as  the  problems  of  major]  accidents, 
long-term  radioactive  waste  dlspotel.  and  the 
special  health  and  national  secur  ty  hazards 
of  Plutonium  became  more  fully  recognized, 
rt  also  became  clear  that  the  nuclear  power 
proponents  failed  to  appreciate  in  due  course 
the  practical  problems  that  could  Interfere 
with  the  implementation  of  this  new  tech- 
nology, of  how  companies  and  ndlvlduala 
might  fall  to  achieve  the  high  le  ie\  of  per- 
formance required  to  safeguard  the  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  radioactive  mi  terials  ac- 
cumulating in  a  country-wide  nuc  lear  power 


program   and   thus   enhance   the   risks   of 
serious  accidents. 

The  nuclear  power  program  In  this  coun- 
try la  now  the  focus  of  a  burgeoning  con- 
troversy. Many  thoughtful  members  of  the 
technical  community,  and  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  responslbUltles  relat- 
ing to  the  nuclear  power  program,  hold  a 
variety  of  reservations  about  the  assurance 
of  nuclear  safety.  The  effectiveness,  for  ex- 
ample, of  basic  reactor  safetv  systems  U  ques- 
tioned because  of  the  lack  of  relevant  experi- 
mental evidence.  The  operating  record  of  the 
country's  nuclear  plants  includes  no  major 
nuclear  accident  to  date,  a  very  gratifying 
fact,  but  the  total  operating  record  Is  small 
and  the  absence  of  casualties  Is  no  guaran- 
tee for  the  future.  In  fact,  the  record  to  date 
evidences  many  malfunctions  of  major  equip- 
ment, operator  errors,  and  design  defects  as 
well  as  continuing  weaknesses  In  the  quality 
control  practices  with  which  nuclear  plants 
are  constructed.  Granted  the  present  state 
of  reactor  safety.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
occurrence  of  a  major  mishap  can  be  pre- 
cluded in  decades  to  come  in  a  full-scale  nu- 
clear power  program. 

No    technically    or    economically    feasible 
methods  have  yet  been  proven  for  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  radioactive  waste:   a  grim 
legacy  from  the  nuclear  program  to  future 
generations.    Several    proposals    for    dealing 
with  the  wastes  exist,  and  one  or  more  of 
these  approaches  may  eventually  be  shown 
to  be  satisfactory,  but  important  questions 
remain  unanswered  today  about  an  of  them. 
The  connection  between  commercial  nu- 
clear power  plants   and  nuclear   explosives 
is  another  legitimate  source  of  concern.  Vari- 
ous studies  carried  out  by  the  Government, 
as  well  as  by  outside   reviewers,   point  up 
mxiltlple     weaknesses     in    safeguards     pro- 
cedures   intended   to   prevent    the   theft   or 
diversion    of   commercial    reactor-produced 
Plutonium  for  use  in     illicit  nuclear  explo- 
sives   or   radiological    terror    weapons.    Pro- 
posals for  satisfactory  plutonlu-n  safeguards 
procedures  appear  to  require  special  perva- 
sive  security    apparatus   Incompatible    with 
American  traditions  of  freedom,  an  appara- 
tus which  could  take  the  United  States  a 
long  way  down  the  road  to  a  police  state. 
The  Plutonium  safeguards  problem  has  an 
international  dimension  because  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Canada,  West 
Germany,   and   Prance,   have    begun    world- 
wide commercial  nuclear  power  plant  sales 
programs  that,  If  continued  In  their  present 
way.  may  give  dozens  of  countries  the  where- 
withal for  nuclear  weapons:   the  necessary 
supply  of  Plutonium. 

The  problems  now  besetting  nuclear  power 
are  grave,  but  not  necessarUy  Irremediable. 
A  major  program  of  reactor  safety,  plu- 
tonium  safeguards,  and  waste  disposal  re- 
search conducted  with  much  enhanced  pri- 
ority and  level  of  competence,  might  be  able 
to  provide  the  answers  to  the  technical  con- 
cerns that  have  accumulated.  We  lu-ge  na- 
tional consideration  and  adoption  of  such  a 
program.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
country  must  recognize  that  it  now  appears 
imprudent  to  move  forward  with  a  rapidly 
expanding  j.uclear  power  plant  construction 
program.  The  risks  of  doing  so  are  altogether 
too  great.  We.  therefore,  urge  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  new  nuclear  power  plant  construc- 
tion starts  before  major  progress  is  achieved 
In  the  required  research  and  in  resolving 
present  controversies  about  safety,  waste 
disposal,  and  plutonium  safeguards.  For 
similar  reasons,  we  urge  the  nation  to  sus- 
pend Its  program  of  exporting  nuclear  plants 
to  other  countries  pending  resolution  of  the 
national  security  questions  associated  with 
the  use  by  these  countries  of  the  by-product 
Plutonium  from  United  States  nuclear  re- 
actors. 

In   order   to  reduce  reliance  on   nuclear 
energy  prior  to  resolution  of  the  problems 


discussed  above,  the  United  States  must 
adopt  realistic  policies  governing  energy  ac- 
qulBltlon  and  use,  the  extraction,  conversion, 
and  combustion  of  coal,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  energy.  These 
policies  present  grave  challenges  and  will 
call  for  declslon.s  that  have  been  largely 
avoided  to  date  in  the  national  debate  over 
energy  policy. 

W©  mu.st,  in  the  first  place,  commit  this 
country  to  a  comprehensive  energy  conserva- 
tion program.  This  program  must  increase 
the  efficiency  of  energy  use  in  all  sectors  and 
eliminate  the  present  waste  In  transporta- 
tion, space  heating,  and  Industrial  uses  of 
energy. 

Secondly,  we  must  commit  this  country 
to  the  prompt  application  of  air  poUution 
control  equipment  at  coal-burning  power 
plants,  to  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  the 
safety  of  coal  niuiers.  and  to  a  conscientious 
program  to  mitigate  the  damage  from  strip 
mining.  These  procedures  are  essential  If  the 
nation  is  to  make  use  of  our  vast  coal  re- 
sources during  the  period  of  transition  from 
our  present  mix  of  energy  sources  to  the  one 
we  develop  through  research  efforts  in  the 
upcoming  decades. 

Finally,  w©  must  commit  the  required 
technical  resources  to  a  full-scale  research 
and  development  effort  to  create  more  benign 
energy  producing  technologies  that  can  make 
use  of  the  energy  of  the  sun,  the  winds,  the 
tides,  and  the  heat  in  the  earth's  crust. 
Fusion  energy  research  should  also  be  given 
an  enhanced  priority. 

It  was  no  mistake,  following  Hiroshima, 
to  try  to  make  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes.  But  It  was  a  serious  error 
m  Judgment  In  the  following  decades  to  de- 
vote resources  to  niiclear  development  to  the 
virtual  exclusion  of  other  alternatives.  It  has 
also  been  uniortunate  that  the  efforts  to 
commercialize  nuclear  energy  allowed  safety 
and  national  secxirity  problems  to  receive 
less  than  the  required  consideration.  The 
nation,  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Hiro- 
shima, must  take  note  of  these  facts,  dimin- 
ish the  large  growth  rate  of  the  nuclear 
program,  and  take  other  appropriate  steps 
to  ensure  adequate  energy  for  the  nation. 


Nuclear  Powerplants — A  Resolution  of  the 
National  Medical  Association 
Whereas.  Nuclear  powerplants  In  normal 
operation  have  low-level  emissions  of  radia- 
tion; when  there  are  mechanical  failures, 
these  emissions  may  increase:  In  1973-74  the 
AEC  Investigated  1148  safety  violations  In- 
volving reactors. 

Whereas,  RadionucMdes  contained  In  the 
emissions  enter  the  soil,  air  and  water.  They 
are  inhaled  or  Ingested  by  the  general  popu- 
lation at  random,  localizing  in  various  tissues 
In  the  body  and  irradiating  these  tissues  until 
their  radioactivity  is  spent. 

Whereas.  The  biological  effects  of  low- 
level  radiation  are  not  known.  Significant  re- 
search on  this  subject  Is  now  In  progress; 
several  Investigators  have  suggested  cor- 
relations between  the  Increase  In  nuclear  re- 
actors and  the  Increase  in  cancer,  Infant 
mortality  and  congenital  abnormalities. 

Whereas,  There  are  serious  technological 
problems  in  the  transportation  and  dlspcsal 
of  radioactive  wastes  and  In  the  back-up  cool- 
ing systems  In  nuclear  plants.  Numerous 
minor  accidents  have  occurred,  several  major 
accidents  have  occurred  and  a  cataistrophic 
accident  Is  possible. 

Whereas.  ITie  environmental  monitoring 
safeguards  In  many  areas  are  Inadequate.  The 
local  populations  In  the  vicinity  of  many  nu- 
clear reactors,  often  the  rural  poor,  are  ill- 
informed  as  to  the  potential  hazards. 

Whereas,  Several  nuclear  powerplants  have 
been  constructed  or  are  being  planned  in 
areas  where  InstabUlty  In  the  underlying 
geological  strata  are  known  to  exist. 
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We,  therefore,  recommend  that;  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association: 

1.  Support  legislation  designed  to  Increase 
research  and  development  of  alternate  energy 
sources. 

•>.  Support  national  agencies  such  as  the 
Eir  ironmental  Protective  Agency  In  promot- 
ing comprehensive  environmental  monltor- 
i.it  programs. 

3.  Encourage  Constituent  State  organlza- 
t!ot--  to  pursue  similar  programs  at  the  Sta*e 
level. 

4.  Establish  a  permanent  Committee  en 
Err.  ironmental  Health  and  Safety. 

"Nucleonics    Wikk"  Report 

iiciue  250  Los  Ai.imos  scientists.  amoUo' 
ntiier.s,  constructively  question  nuclear  power 
in  a  mnulfesto  ...  If  nnswers  to  their  ques- 
lious  are  not  ft-nhfoniliig  within  2  years, 
liowever,  they  caW.  for  a  moratorium  on  new 
nuclear  plant.s.  The  gi-oup.  New  Mexico  Citi- 
zens fov  Clean  Air  and  Water,  has  about 
_'.000  membeio.  of  wliich  some  400  work  at 
lUtartayi  Lo&  Alamos  Scientific  Labs  (one  of 
America's  3  main  atomic  labs — the  other  2 
being  Oak  Ridge  and  Hanfordj  .  .  .  Tlie 
i;roup  was  formed  some  time  ago  to  tackle 
rhe  4  Corners  fossil  power  plant  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  New  Mexico  and  3  other  states,  but 
:.as  jiow  turned  to  question  nuclear  power. 

Tiie  manifesto  advocates  almndouing  Price- 
Anclersou  liability  ludcniaificatiou  protec- 
Uon,  since.  If  nuclear  plants  are  as  safe  as 
proponents  claim,  utilities  and  others  should 
not  need  the  coverage;  Price-Anderson  elim- 
ination will  stimulate  utilities  and  other.'? 
to  be  less  lax  in  their  standards,  the  paper 
says. 

A  full-scale  test  of  an  emeiBeucy  core  cool- 
ing system  is  advocated,  using  a  reasonable 
mock-up  of  a  ^veral-hiuidi°ed  Mw  reactor, 
.said  Bartllt  (chairman  of  the  gi-oup) .  Nuclear 
power  plants  should  al.«o  be  sited  In  or  close 
to  tlie  urban  electrical  load  centers  rather 
than  in  rural  areas — If  they  are  as  safe  as 
their  proponents  say.  the  manifesto  says. 

The  group  is  couoerned  with  long  term 
storage  of  high  level  nuclear  wastes  and  its 
iuanlfe6to  proposes  .  .  .  federal  fimdiug  ox 
solar  and  geothermal  research  at  a  level  equal 
to  that  of  nuclejir  energy.  Bartllt  acknowl- 
edged that  ERDA  Is  examining  salt  beds  in 
New  Mexico  for  permanent  disposal  of  high 
level  wastes.  The  group  does  not  think  this 
l8  any  worse  or  better  than  putting  the 
wastes  elsewhere. 

If  these  problems  are  not  served  or  being 
.«:olved  within  2  yeara,  we  would  oppose  fur- 
ther construction  of  nuclear  plants,  said 
Bartllt  f  and>  added.  "Lack  of  public  pressure 
virtually  ensures  that  the  slttiatlon  Is  Ig- 
nored." 

"The  manifesto  has  taken  about  18  months 
to  prepare,  and  liegan  with  a  much  more 
extreme  antinuclear  flavor.  The  heavy  con- 
tribution made  by  LASL  people  modified  Its 
tone  considerably,"  said  Bartllt. 

(Free  copies  of  the  full  position  paper— 
which  also  contain.s  a  full-scale  discussion 
of  the  case  with  which  illicit  atomic  bombs 
c^n  be  privately  mamifactured,  as  well  as  a 
detailed  account  of  the  actual  routing  of  a 
ti-aus-natlonal  shipment  of  piutoniiun  from 
Japan  to  CheswRk.  l^mia..  are  available 
from:  New  Mexico  Citl^ens  for  Clean  Air  and 
Water,  100  Circle  Drive.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico 
87501.1 

National  ADA  Polict  on  Nuclear  Enisict 
The  further  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants  should  be  stopped  Immediately  for  a 
nioratorium  period  of  ten  years.  Because  of 
the  serious  dangers  to  public  health  and 
safety  and  because  of  the  Jeopardy  imposed 
upon  future  generations  who  must  guard  In- 
definitely the  nuclear  wastes  we  are  now  pro- 
ducing, ADA  urges  the  phasing  out  of  the 
entire  nuf>lear  fission  power  program.  The 


development  of  alternative  sources  of  energy 
must  actively  be  encouraged  and  funded  as  a 
top  national  priority. 

There  are  several  factors  which  make  fur- 
ther construction  of  nuclear  fission  plants 
unconscionable : 

1.  Serious  safety  defects  found  In  present 
nuclear  plants  Indicate  that  the  possibility 
of  catastrophic  disaster  by  accident  or  sabo- 
tage is  not  negligible,  despite  assvirances  to 
the  contrary  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion ( Rasmtissen  Report,  1974 ) .  The  credi- 
bility of  the  AEC's  safety  claims  is  seriously 
Cfuestloned  by  both  the  strict  limitation  of 
liability  for  a  nuclear  accident  imposed  by 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  (1974)  and  the  total 
tmavallablllty  of  Insiu'ance  coverage  to  In- 
dividuals for  nttclear  accidents. 

2.  The  storage  of  dangerous  radioactive 
wastes  requires  us  to  Impose  upon  all  fu- 
ture generations  the  moral  obligation  to  safe- 
guaird  theue  lethal  nuclear  by-products.  We, 
therefore,  have  to  guarantee  or  assume  a 
stable  social  and  political  system  without 
human  error  or  acts  of  God  for  at  least  10,- 
000  years — an  obvious  imposslbUlty. 

3.  Theft  of  bomb-quality,  fissionable  mate- 
rial for  use  by  terrorists  or  criminals  Is  a 
real  possibility  with  present-day  safeguaxds. 
Production  and  shipment  of  huge  quanti- 
ties of  Plutonium  for  future  nuclear  breeder 
plants  is  au  invitation  to  theft  and  nuclear 
blackmail. 

4.  A  sectirlly  system  which  could  prevent 
any  tiieft  or  sabotage  of  nuclear  material 
would  liave  as  a  necessary  consequence  the 
serious  InXrlngement  on  the  civil  liberties 
and  privacy  of  millions  of  Americans. 

5.  Plutonium  is  perhaps  the  most  deadly 
substance  known  to  man.  The  possibilities  of 
saboT4«i;e  or  an  «u:cldent  due  to  htmian  error 
are  rtemoaitrated  by  the  nuclear  industries' 
poor  safety  record.  The  benefits  of  nuclear 
power  from  breeder  reactors  cannot  compen- 
sate for  the  Jeopardy  to  human  health. 

6.  The  threat  to  health  from  the  low-level 
radiation  given  off  by  present  nuclear  plants 
:s  unknown.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
long-range  exposure  to  very  low  levels  of 
radiation  may  cau-s©  serious  damage.  Thus, 
even  In  normal,  "isafe"  operation,  present  day 
nuclear  plants  pose  an  indeterminate  and 
potentially  serious  threat  to  health. 

7.  Alternative  energy  sources,  such  as  solar 
or  geothermal  energy,  should  be  economically 
feasible  and  cian  be  exploited  by  full-scale  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

8.  A  long-term  program  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, coupled  with  more  complete  exploita- 
tion of  available  ioaaW  fuels,  should  avoid  the 
need  for  nuclear  reactors  and  provide  the 
needed  time  for  development  of  alternative 
energy  sovirces. 

9.  There  is  serious  question  to  the  economic 
advantage  of  nuclear  reactors  over  alterna- 
tive energy  sources. 

ADA,  therefore,  advocates  the  following 
measures: 

1.  The  breeder  reactor  energy  program,  in 
view  of  Its  known  and  potential  risks  and 
its  huge  costs  should  be  abandoned  immedi- 
ately. 

2.  A  ten-year  moratorium  on  construction 
of  any  nuclear  power  plants  shotUd  be  Im- 
plemented immediately. 

3.  Present  nttclear  power  plants  should  be 
phased  out  gradually,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
as  alternative  power  sources  are  developed, 
or  a«  operating  dangers  prohibit  their  safe 
operation. 

4.  Funding  of  research  and  development  of 
alternative  energy  technologies  such  as  solar, 
geothermal,  or  fusion  energy  should  be  a  top 
national  priority. 

5.  We  are  opposed  to  the  exportation  of  any 
nuclear  reactors,  because  no  safeguards  can 
be  devised  which  are  adequate  in  view  of  the 
enormous  risks  Involved. 

6.  A  long-term  program  of  energy  conser- 
vation should  be  developed  and  enforced. 


[Editorial  From  the  Detroit  Press  Press, 

Aug.   8.    1975] 

NtrcxEA*  P*owEB  Dangers  Must  Not  Go 

Ignored 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the 
warnings  atKiut  tiie  dangers  of  nuclear 
power  that  were  i&^ued  this  week  by  some 
2.300  American  scleutis,ts.  President  Ford 
should  follow  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  scientists,  lest  a  major  nuclear  tragedy 
occur  (w  a  result  of  onr  failure  to  take  heed. 

The  country's  nuclear  power  program  has 
been  under  attack  for  many  months  by  a 
wide  variety  of  consumer  and  environmental 
groups.  Part  of  tlio  nuclear  power  indtistryt, 
response  to  this  attack  was  that  no  repu- 
table scientists  doubted  the  safety  of  nuclear 
reactors. 

This  argument  has  now  been  laid  to  rest. 
The  petition  prc^sented  to  Mr.  Pord  this  week 
wa«  prepared  by  five  of  the  most  eminent 
scientists  in  the  nation,  and  was  signed  by 
more  tlian  2.300  biologists,  chemists,  physi- 
cists, engineers  and  other  scientists.  Nine 
Nobel  Prize  winnere  were  among  the  dis- 
tinguished group  that  endorsed  the  state- 
ment. 

In  defiiting  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the 
nuclear  power  program,  the  scientists'  pe- 
tition cited  three  main  areas  of  concern: 

The  basic  safety  of  nuclear  reactors.  The 
petition  asserts  that  while  no  major  accident 
has  ocurred  to  date,  the  record  shows  "many 
malfunctions  of  major  equipment,  operator 
errors  and  design  defects,  as  well  as  a  con- 
tinuing weakness  In  the  quality  control  prac- 
tices" of  plant  construction. 

The  problem  of  disposal  of  nuclear  waste. 
This  waste  Is  highly  radioactive  and  danger- 
ous, and  no  feasible  method  has  yet  been 
devised  for  Its  disposal,  according  to  the 
scientists.  This  radioactive  waste,  the  peti- 
tion concludes,  Is  "a  grim  legacy  from  the 
nuclear  program  to  future  generations." 

The  danger  that  plutonium  produced  in 
nuclear  reactors  could  be  stolen  or  diverted 
to  construct  "illicit  jmclear  explosives  or 
radicdogl<»I  terror  weapons."  Safeguards  in 
this  area,  the  scientists  found,  are  wholly 
inadequate. 

The  study  concluded  that  nuclear  power 
plant  construction  should  be  "drastically  re- 
duced" until  research  can  be  done  to  start 
solving  the  dangers  cited.  It  also  called  for 
an  end  to  American  exports  of  nuclear 
plants,  and  urged  a  long-term  program  of 
energy  conservation  and  exploration  of 
alternative  energy  sources  such  aa  environ- 
mentally controlled  coal  power,  solar  energy 
and  fusion. 

These  reoommendatiotis  are  cogent  and  re- 
sponsible, and  must  be  adopted  promptly  by 
the  governmeut.  TIm  nation's  Icnig-r&nge  en- 
ergy problems  are  very  real,  and  nuclear 
power  may  yet  hold  part  of  the  answer.  But 
it  seems  clear  that  the  country  has  seriously 
tinderestlmated  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
power,  and  has  overemphasized  Its  potential 
for  solving  the  energy  crunch.  It  is  time  to 
readjust  our  energy  priorities.  In  accordance 
with  new  information,  and  to  demand  a 
higher  standard  of  proof  from  those  who  ad- 
vocate increased  reliance  on  nuclear  energy. 


RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  the  past  several  years  have 
dramatized  more  clearly  than  ever  be- 
fore the  vast  and  chilling  extent  of  gov- 
ernment's capacity — and  sometimes,  in- 
clination— to  Invade  individual  citizens' 
personal  privacy  through  various  forms 
of  surveillance  and  technological  innova- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  tliat  legislation  to 
curb  such  exces,ses  and  to  provide  clear 
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procedures  to  protect  U.S.  el  Izens  from 
unwarranted  surveillance,  HjR.  214,  has 
been  under  active  consideration  by  a 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  and  may 
well  be  acted  upon  by  the  fulL  committee 
and  House  this  session.  As  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
S.  1888.  which  I  Initially  int  -oduced  in 
the  spring  of  1974,  I  would  1  ke  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  in  the  House,  Mr.  D,  [qsher,  for 
his  vigorous  and  eCfective  effc  rts  in  that 
body  on  behalf  of  H.R.  214,  o :  which  he 
is  chief  sponsor. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  a  ;tention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  which  ex- 
plores the  need  for  and  progress  being 
made  by  H.R.  214.  Entitled  "Privacy 
Rights  Pushed,"  tliis  article  a  jpeared  in 
the  September  8  issue  of  the  C  apitol  Hill 
Forum,  a  promising  new  perio<  ical  which 
has  now  joined  the  25-year-ol  I  Roll  Call 
to  providing  useful  and  Inf om  ative  cov- 
erage of  events  and  developme  its  on  and 
around  Capitol  Hill.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  aiticle  be  ?i-inted  in 
full  in  the  conclusion  of  my  r(  mai-ks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  addition.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  pleased  to  note  a  lother  re- 
cent development  related  to  tl  le  privacy 
Issue — ruunely,  the  publicaticn  by  the 
House  Republican  leadership  o :  its  legis- 
lative agenda,  including  the  following 
statement: 
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Wo   must   consider   legislation 
American  citizens  that  they  will 
Joct  to  arbitrary  or  unjustified 
by  government  agents  and  to  protect 
zens'  right-to-prlvacy. 


to    assure 

be  sub- 
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cltl- 
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-war 


Coupled  with  the  exceUent 
sued  last  year  by  the  House 
Task  Force  on  Privacy,  this 

helps  to  underscore  the 

the  Republican  side  of  what  I 
be  a  major  bi-partisan  effort  or 
cial  issue. 

The  exhibit  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

Privacy  Rights  Pushed 

( By  Marc  H.  Rosenberg) 

Political  Washington  is  a  city 

stantly  caught  up  in  a  tug-of- 

the  executive   and   legislative 

government.  Occasionally,  the  ._ 

In  to  add  their  weight  on  one  s- 

other  or  to  puU  m  a  new  dlrectlot 

Lately,    the    Central    Intelligence 
(CIA)  and  other  intelllgence-relatep 
have   been   a   primary   focus   of 
legislative  contention.  Prom  the  ^, 
reports,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that 
cies  have  been  guilty  of  various 
sions   In   the   not-so-dlstant   past 
some  new  legislation  may  result  fi 
going  inquiries. 

As  the  Congress  moves  closer 
new  statutory  restrictions  on  the 
agencies,  the  tug-of-war  will  In 
executive  branch  will  swear  that 
stories"  that  have  come  to  the 
tentlon  were  unique  and  will 
again.  New  administrative 
announced,  and  the  argument  w 
that  any  legislation  In  this  area 
pede  the  President  In  the  exercise 
stltutlonal    authorities    as 
Chief. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congres.s  and 
can  public  are  not  diverted  by 
meuM.   We   must   take   care   that 
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and  the  public  do  not  become  so  speUbound 
by  the  wrangling  over  past  activities  of  the 
IntelUgenco  agencies  that  they  lose  sight  of 
the  broader  Issues  that  underlie  the  whole 
debate. 

The  news  media  are  titillated  by  stories 
about  how  we  attempted  to  slip  Fidel  Castro 
a  poisoned  cigar,  and  some  continue  to  wax 
indignant  over  CIA  involvements  In  coups 
in  Iran  and  Chile  and  who  knows  where  else. 
These  are  legitimate  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion and  do  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  nature  and  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
But  the  gut  issue  Is  the  domestic  activities 
of  the  CIA,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  military  intelligence  services,  and 
other  federal  agencies.  Starting  with  the 
Ervln  Committee's  mind-boggling  disclosure 
of  the  Huston  plan,  and  continuing  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  seen  myriad  revela- 
tions of  cases  in  which  the  U.S.  government 
violated  the  rights  to  privacy  of  American 
citizens. 

To  cite  a  few  of  the  more  blatant  examples, 
we  have  learned  In  recent  years  of  Army 
spies  at  the  1968  Democratic  convention;  CIA 
openings  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  mall; 
National  Security  Agency  interceptions  of 
thousands  of  telephone  calls;  FBI  break-Ins 
and  burglaries  at  hundreds  of  locations;  maU 
covers  placed  on  hundreds  of  citizens  bj  the 
Post  Office,  acting  on  behalf  of  dozens  of 
agencies;  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  per- 
sonnel spying  on  the  private  activities  of 
dozens  of  individuals.  Every  one  of  these 
activities  Involved  the  federal  government 
spying  on  private  citizens;  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  a  warrant  or  other  prior  court 
approval  sought  or  granted. 

Are  these  isolated  cases?  I  don't  think  so. 
Neither  are  they  necessarily  related,  how- 
ever. What  aU  of  these  examples  point  out 
is  that  federal  statutes  are  sufficiently  vague, 
and  executive  agencies'  self-restraints  and 
Internal  controls  are  so  weak,  that  time  after 
time,  In  whoUy  unrelated  cases,  we  see  evi- 
dence of  a  gross  lack  of  awareness  or  concern 
for  citizens'  rights  to  privacy.  Admittedly, 
those  rights  are  not  very  precisely  defined, 
but  it  does  not  take  much  Imagination  to 
figure  out  what  Is  an  invasion  of  some- 
one's privacy  and  what  is  not. 

There  is  presently  an  effort  underway  In 
Congress  to  help  provide  better  protection 
for  US  citizens  against  undue  surveillance  by 
their  government.  New  legislation  is  quietly 
working  its  way  to  the  floor. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Procedures  Act  (HJi. 
214)  appears  to  be  the  main  bill  under  con- 
sideration at  this  time.  Originally  intro- 
duced last  spring  by  Senator  Charles  McC 
Mathias  (R-Md.)  and  Rep.  Charles  A 
Mosher  (R-Ohio),  this  bUl  Is  now  co-spon- 
sored by  a  strong  bipartisan  group  of  73 
congressmen;  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Privacy, 
The  New  York  Times,  and  many  groups  In 
between.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  agent  of 
the  federal  government  to  conduct  any  form 
of  surveillance  of  a  private  American  citi- 
zen unless  a  conr'.  order  is  first  obtained. 

The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  chaired  by  Rep.  Robert  Kas- 
tenmeler  (D-Wls.).  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  214  sporadlcaUy  during  the  past 
six  months;  the  last  day  of  hearings  is  now 
scheduled  for  September  8.  By  early  Octo- 
ber, the  bill  should  be  in  subcommittee 
mark-up,  with  favorable  action  expected. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Procedures  Act  embodies 
two  very  fundamental   concepts.  They  are: 

( 1 )  No  individual  citizen's  rights  to  pri- 
vacy should  be  abridged  by  the  government 
without  the  prior  knowledge  and  written  ap- 
proval of  the  courts; 

(2)  Any  federal  agent  conducting  warrant- 
less surveillance  should  be  held  personally 
liable  for  criminal  law  penalties. 

In  Joint  testimony  before  the  Kastenmeler 


subconmiittee,  Mathias  and  Mosher  said,  "it 
Is  our  firm  belief  that  discretionary  authority 
in  the  area  of  government  surveillance  should 
be  removed  entirely  from  the  executive 
branch.  It  should  not  be  the  prerogative  of 
the  executive  to  determine  whose  rights 
should  be  infringed  upon  and  whose  should 
not.  We  feel  the  Constitution  correctly  indi- 
cates that  the  courts  are  the  only  proper 
place  for  decisions  of  this  sort  to  be  made." 
The  practical  effect  of  passage  of  H.R.  214 
v.-ould  be  to  compel  federal  agents  to  go  into 
court  and  to  explain  to  a  Judge,  before  the 
fact,  why  a  particular  surveillance  act  is 
necessary.  There  would  be  no  exceptions  to 
this  requirement,  although  Congressman 
Mosher  concedes  that  standards  of  proof  may 
vary  in  some  cases,  such  as  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  espionage  or  International  InteUi- 
gence-gathering. 

The  main  point  that  Mosher  and  others 
make  is  that  Americans  need  to  be  assured 
that  their  rights  will  not  be  tampered  with 
unless  a  court  has  given  Its  prior  approval 
Privacy  advocates  cite  the  problem  of  the  so- 
called  "chilling  effect"  as  evidence  of  the 
need  for  this  assurance. 

Mosher  notes  that  he  has  received  letters 
from  several  constituents  who  feared  they 
might  be  .subject  to  government  surveillance 
More  importantly,  he  believes  that  citizens 
are  refraining  from  participating  in  legitl- 
mate  political  exercises — such  as  writing  to 
congressmen  or  newspaper  editors,  Joining 
in  peaceful  demonstrations,  contributing  to 
controversial  political  parties,  etc.— out  of 
fear  of  becoming  targets  of  government 
surveillance. 

The  Ohio  Republican  Is  still  In  the  process 
of  polling  a  sampling  of  his  colleagues  on 
this  subject,  but  preliminary  results  already 
show  substantial  agreement  that  the  chilling 
effect  is  a  valid  theory  and  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  congressmen  say  they  have  re- 
ceived letters  or  calls  from  constituents  who 
feel  they  are  being  monitored  by  the 
government. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  and,  later,  the 
whole  House  will  soon  have  the  opportunity 
to  correct  this  Imbalance,  to  tug  our  national 
policy  away  from  permitting  arbitrary  execu- 
tive decisions  in  the  privacy  area  and  in- 
stead move  toward  a  strict  statutory  defini- 
tion of  limitations  on  surveillance,  with  the 
courts— not  the  snoopers— interpreting  the 
laws. 


UNITED  STATES-CUBA  RELATIONS 
Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
2,  1975,  three  Cuban  trained  agents,  na- 
tives of  the  Dominican  Republic,  in- 
filtrated this  country  through  Palenque 
Beach,  situated  west  of  the  capital  city 
of  Santo  Domingo,  in  San  Cristobal 
Piovince. 

The  tliree  agents  had  Mved  in  Cuba, 
and  infilU-ated  the  Dominican  Republic 
via  Puerto  Rico,  where  they  were  assisted 
in  their  operation  by  members  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party— PSP. 
Three  members  of  this  party,  John 
Thomas  Sampson  Fernandez,  trained  in 
Cuba  himself;  Angel  Gandia.  a  mem- 
ber of  its  central  committee:  and  Rafael 
Garcia  Zapata,  transported  guenilla 
membe'-s  Claudio  Caamano  Grullon, 
who  headed  the  group,  Manfredo  Casa- 
do  Villars,  and  Toribio  Pena  Jaquez  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  a  motorboat  outfitted  with  two  115- 
horsepower  outboard  motors  capable  of 
a  speed  of  30  knots.  The  Puerto  Ricans, 
headed  by  Gandia,  departed  with  the 
Cuban  trained  agents  from  a  beach  in 
northeastern  Puerto  Rico. 

The  three  Puerto  Ricans  were  arrested 
by  Dominican  authorities  after  docking 
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in  La  Romana  sugar  mill  to  refuel  the 
motorboat  after  landing  the  three  agents. 
They  admitted  at  a  June  24  press  con- 
ference in  Santo  Domingo  to  having 
transported  the  agent*,  under  orders  from 
the  PSP.  Sampson  said  that  he  met 
Caamano,  the  guenilla.s'  leader,  in  a  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  house  about  1  month 
before,  and  that  Caamano  told  him  the 
part  of  the  Dominican  coast  where  he 
wanted  to  land.  Sampson  also  said  that 
he  and  tlie  other  two  Puerto  Ricans  re- 
ceived direct  instructions  from  Nestor 
Nazario,  a  member  of  the  political  com- 
mittee of  the  PSP. 

In  a  June  6  joint  communiQue,  the 
Dommican  Armed  Forces  and  National 
Police  stated  that  the  Cuban  trained 
agents  clandestinely  entered  the  country 
in  order  to  carry  out  acts  of  sabotage, 
kidnappings,  assassination  attempts  and 
destruction  of  public  and  private  prop- 
erty. The  guerrillas  wanted  to  establish 
a  focal  point  in  tlie  Dominican  mountains 
from  which  to  carry  out  tliese  activities. 
This  guerrilla  warfare  tiictic  is  typical 
of  those  exported  by  the  present  Cuban 
regime,  which  has  so  far  failed  in  Latin 
Anierican  countries  including  Uruguay, 
Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Cuban-trained  guerrilla 
group  headed  by  Colonel  Francisco 
Caamano  Deiio.  which  left  Cuba  and  in- 
vaded the  Dominican  Republic  in  Febru- 
ary of  1973  attempted  to  carry  out  this 
same  tactic.  The  three  Cuban  trained 
agents  who  infiltrated  the  Dommican 
Republic  in  June  of  this  year  also  par- 
ticipated m  the  1973  invasion  and  then* 
leader,  Claudio  Caamano  Grullon,  is  the 
nephew  of  Colonel  Francisco  Caamano 
Defio.  After  the  aborted  invasion  in  1973. 
the  three  eluded  capture  by  Dominican 
authorities  and  returned  to  Cuba  where 
they  received  training  to  renew  guerrilla 
warfare  activities  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc.  This  time,  howevei'.  our  common- 
wealth Island  of  Puerto  Rico  was  used 
as  the  ba.se  of  opeiations  against  that 
country. 

A  report  attributed  to  the  Dominican 
Foreign  Ministry  and  dated  June  6, 1975, 
describes  the  unolvement  of  the  three 
Puerto  Rican  PSP  members.  According  to 
news  stories,  the  report  was  handed  to 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Robert  A.  Hurwitch.  by  Dominican  For- 
eign Relations  Minister  Ramon  Emilio 
Jimenez.  The  report  relers  to  the  June 
11  statement  of  A.ssis:tant  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  that  the  United 
States  "is  concerned  with  Cuba's  attitude 
about  Puerto  Rico."  The  report  states 
that  this  remark  refers  to  the  belief  that 
Cuba  is  using  Puerto  Rico  as  a  "bridge- 
head" for  the  exportation  of  revolution 
to  the  surrounding  countrie.s,  and  that 
the  case  of  the  tliree  Puerto  Ricans  de- 
tained in  the  Dominican  Republic  may 
be  the  first  instance  of  this  belief. 

In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
call that  in  1967.  the  present  leader  of 
the  PSP,  Juan  Mari  Bras,  declared: 

Just  as  imperialism  uses  Puerto  Rico  as 
a  bridgehead  for  Its  penetration  of  Latin 
America,  so  wUl  the  Movlmiento  Pro  In- 
dependentista  offer  itself  as  a  bridge  over 
which  world  revolution  c;in  nenetrate  into 
the  United  States. 


The  MPI,  of  which  Marl  Bras  was 
chairman  at  that  time,  subsequently  be- 
came the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party, 
which  according  to  the  above  mentioned 
Dominican  Foreign  Ministry  report 
maintains  "close  and  strong  relations 
with  Cuba."  Puerto  Rican  Gov.  Rafael 
Hernandez  Colon  recently  declared  that 
many  members  of  the  PSP  frequently 
travel  to  Cuba,  where  it  maintains  a 
delegation  which  is  recognized  by  the 
Cuban  regime  as  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  Puerto  Rico. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  I  sent  to  State  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congi-essional 
Relations  Robert  McCloskey  concerning 
this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  ac- 
companied by  its  reply  as  well  as  trans- 
lations of  the  report  in  question  and  of 
the  joint  communique  of  the  Domhiican 
armed  forces  and  national  police. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  30, 1975. 
Hon.  Wii.Li.\M  D.  RoGFus, 
Assintunt  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dfar  Mr.  Rogers:  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  copy  of  the  attached  report  of  the  Minis- 
try ol  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  report  was  handed  in  Santo 
Domingo  by  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
Ramon  Emilio  Jimenez  to  United  States  Am- 
bassador Robert  A.  Hurwitch. 

I  would  like  to  know  to  what  e.\tent  this 
repint  may  be  taken  as  an  Indication  of  the 
position  of  the  Dominican  Republic  regarding 
the  militant  activities  of  last  month  in  that 
country,  and  whet  significance  It  contains  In 
our  Cuba  policy. 

I  will  appreciate  your  answering  this  let- 
ter at  yoiu-  earliest  convenience. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Most  cordially. 

RicH.\RD  (DicK)  Stone. 

Department  of  State. 
Wusliington,  D.C,  Avgust  29, 1975. 
Hon.  Richard  Stone. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stone;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  30  enclosing  various  dociuneuts 
concerning  three  Puerto  Rlcan-Americans 
implicated  In  a  guerrilla  landUig  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  These  documents  are  not 
signed  nor  is  it  clear  to  us  to  whom  they  were 
directed. 

The  position  of  the  Dominican  Armed 
Forces  and  National  Police  was  e.xpressed 
publicly  in  the  joint  communique  of  June  6, 
n  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

c-.>ncprnlng  the  alleged  guerrilla  landing, 
11.  is  our  understanding  that  the  three  Do- 
minicans said  to  have  entered  the  Domini- 
can Republic  from  Puerto  Rico  have  not 
been  located.  The  three  Puerto  Ricans 
cliarged  with  transporting  them  claim  that 
they  did  not  In  fact  bring  any  such  per.wns 
into  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  three  Puerto  Rlcan.<!  wxre  tried  and 
fotuid  guUty  on  July  31  of  three  violations 
of  Dominican  law:  introduction  of  subver- 
sives, attempts  against  the  legally  consti- 
tuted government,  and  conspiracy.  As  of  this 
date,  appeal  procedures  have  not  hoen  ex- 
hau.sted  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
sentence  wlU  be  appealed  by  defense  law- 
yers. The  Department  Is  not  In  a  position  at 
this  time,  to  evaluate  fiUly  or  reconcile  the 
various  statements  which  have  been  made 
concerning  the  alleged  invasion.  Recently, 
the  Doinii.lpaii  Chief  of  Pnlic*  expr-    .pd  the 


possibility  that  the  three  Dominicans  had 
again  left  the  country. 

As  you  know,  Cuba's  policies  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere are  closely  watched  by  the  United 
States  Government.  We  are  following  devel- 
opments concerning  the  alleged  guerrlUa 
landing  in  the  Dominican  Republic  closely 
in  the  context  of  Ciiba  policy. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J,  McCLosKty. 
As.^tistant     Secretary    for    Congrex.sinnol 
Relaliona. 

Uovi^cican  Rf  public  Joint  MiLiTAHy-Poi  m- 

Communique 

(Informal  English  text) 

June  6,  197.5. 

ihe  anned  forces  and  the  national  police 
inform  the  public  that  the  security  measures 
that  were  adopted  throughout  the  country 
on  4  Jtme  are  due  to  reports  received  by  the 
official  intelligence  services  to  the  effect  that 
Claudio  Caamano  Grullon.  Toribio  Pena 
Jaquez  and  Manlredo  Casedo  Mejla,  as  well 
as  others  so  far  not  identified,  have  secretly 
entered  the  country  from  Cuba  and  plan  to 
stage  terrorist  act*  (kidnappings,  sabotage, 
attempts  against  public  and  private  prxi^eriy 
and  against  certain  persons,  and  so  forth)  In 
order  to  creat«  the  necessary  conditions  for 
the  eventual  disruption  of  public  OTder. 

Both  the  armed  forces  and  the  national 
police  win  endeavor  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability  to  avoid  unnecessary  Inconvenience  to 
the  public  with  these  measures.  However, 
they  cannot  under  any  circumstances  per- 
mit these  evil  plans  by  bad  Dominicans 
who — in  connivance  with  international 
groups — are  trying  to  create  imeasiness  and 
unrest  among  Dominicans. 

The  cooperation  of  all  persons  who  ap- 
preciate the  peace  the  country  is  enjoying  at 
the  present  time  will  be  of  great  help  to  the 
armed  forces  and  the  national  police  \i\ 
locating  and  capturing  this  group  of  delin- 
quents. 

Translation  or  Report  Attribitteo  to  Do- 
minican Foreign  Ministrt  and  RtPORTEDLV 
Handed  to  Ambassador  Robert  Hutiwitch 
BY  Dominican  Foreign  Relations  Minister 
JiMiNEE,  Ministry  o»'  Foreign  Relations 
year  of  the  woman,  ouality,  development 
and  peace 
a. — Tlie  Dominican  Government  Is  exercis- 
ing lt«  sovereignty  in  the  case  of  the  three 
Puerto  Rican  citizens  who  w»re  apprehended 
on  our  shores  without  (being  able  to  show 
any)  real  apparent  reason  (for  being  there). 
The  respect  for  sovereignty  Is  one  of  the 
most   elemental   principles  of   International 
law. 

iJ — In  the  specific  case  of  these  three 
Puerto  Rican  citizens,  apprehended  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  there 
exists  another  aggi-avating  circumstance 
which  is  tliat  all  of  tliem  are  members  of  the 
Puerto  Rlc-au  Socialist  Party.  One  of  them  is, 
according  to  tiie  assertions  of  his  own  com- 
rades, a  memlier  of  the  central  committee  ol 
.spld  organization. 

It  IR  unlversaUy  known  that  the  PSP  I 
part  01  the  International  Communist  mo\e- 
ment  and  that  it  has  clorte  and  strong  rela- 
tions with  Cuba. 

c. — In  a  recent  appearance  of  the  Secretary 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  before  a  congres- 
sionnl  committee  of  the  United  States.  Wil- 
liam Rogers  stated  that  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  his  country  regarding  Cuba  was 
the  attitude  of  the  Cubans  towards  Puerto 
Rico.  The  uiteipretatlon  of  this  concern  Is 
traualated  In  the  fact  tliat  there  exist  cer- 
tain suspicions  that  Cuba  may  use  its  Puerto 
Rican  contacts  as  a  bridgehead  between  th.e 
other  countries  in  the  area. 

The  possibility  exists  that  this  may  be  the 
first  iii,'-l:tnce  of  this  su.<q)icion.  In  the  ca.'*  of 
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the  three  Puerto  Rican  citizens 
on  the  Dominican  coasts. 

Santo  DoMiNcb 
J  I 

tiOfZaM.    AFFAIRS 


Regarding  the  arrest  of  three  Puerto  Rican 
citizens  viembers  of  the  PSP.  The  23  foot 
vessel  used  by  the  three  Puerto  i  Rlcans  who 
arrived  at  La  Romana  where  t  tiey  were  ar- 
rested by  the  National  Police  Is  )f  the  MAKO 
type,  and  belongs  to  Luis  E.  S«  lia,  native  of 
Villa  Grtasgo,  Ponce,  about  whi  im  no  politi- 
cal affiliation  Is  known.  Am  ither  source 
points  out  that  this  vessel  we  s  bought  by 
Carlos  Chapel,  native  of  Vega  I  aja,  member 
of  the  PSP  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  the  other  hand  It  appears  that  the  in- 
dividuals rented  the  above-men  ;toned  vessel 
for  U.S.$500  to  flsh  for  five  days  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Island  of  Vlequez  on  the  eastern 
side  of  P>uerto  Rico. 

The  occupants  of  the  aboM  s-mentioned 
launch  are:  John  Thomas  Sampion  Fernan- 
dez, bom  Pebrero  15.  1949,  In  Rio  Pledras. 
Puerto  Rico,  top  leader  of  the  I  iierto  Rican 
Socialist  Party  (PSP),  and  present  director 
of  the  Infant  Nursery  Program,  i  study  cen- 
ter front  of  the  party  (PSP) . 

Sampson  Fernandez,  who  recel  ved  training 
in  Cuba,  is  a  close  collaborator  <  f  Juan  Marl 
Bras,  and  Is  also  director  of  the  National 
Workers'  Union  (T7NT),  an  org  inlzatlon  of 
the  extreme  left  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Sampson  has  been  Involved  In  the  past  In 
the  use  of  drugs  and  narcotics.  Member  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  I'SP.  He  ha,s 
been  in  Cuba  where  he  also  rec  ;lved  train- 
ing. His  last  trip  to  that  Island  w  as  last  year. 
In  June  21,  1974  he  was  Invclved  In  the 
theft  of  3,600  pounds  of  the  powerful  explo- 
sive known  as  eramlte,  which  was  taken 
from  a  factory  of  that  locality.  P  uerto  Rican 
authorities  have  verified  that  In  t  he  majority 
of  the  explosions  which  are  occui  ring  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico  this  explosive  has  been 
used. 

Gandia  Bonhome  Is  consldere*  as  a  most 
dangerous  and  degenerate  pers(  n,  even  to 
the  degree  of  maintaining  amorous  relations 
with  his  sister  Sonia  Gandia  Boiihome,  who 
also  Is  a  militant  of  the  PSP;  I  and  lastly 
Rafael  Enrique  Garcia  Zapata,  [>om  Octo- 
ber 31,  1941  m  Cabo  Rojo,  Puerto  Rico,  top 
leader  of  the  PSP  In  that  locality. 

Up  to  now  the  Puerto  Rican  au  liiorltles  do 
not  point  out  that  any  other  pdrsons  were 
found  In  said  vessel. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  :  caU  upon 
the  State  Department  to  f urti  ler  clarify 
its  position  regarding  Coramurlst  Cuba's 
attempts  to  subvert  democrat  c  govern- 
ments and  Justify  its  present  policy  of 
pursuing  friendlier  bilateral  relations 
with  the  Castro  regime.  Such  justifica- 
tion Is  called  for  especially  iji  light  of 
Secretary  Kissingers  recent  Statement 
regarding  the  -International  Bolidarity 
with  Puerto  Rican  Independehce"  con- 
ference recently  held  In  Havana 
We  have  pursued  a  policy  with 
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apprehended 

DJ^., 
ne  6,  1975. 


any  attempt  by  the  U.S.  to  use  the  Puerto 
Rican  Issue  as  an  obstacle  In  bl-lateral  dis- 
cussions between  Cuba  and  the  UJ3. 

In.  View  of  these  remarks.  I  seriously 
question  our  present  policy  of  rapproche- 
ment with  the  Cuban  Communist  dicta- 
torship, and  further  call  upon  the  State 
Department  to  reevaluate  their  position 
and  offer  an  adequate  response  to  Dorti- 
cos"  statements. 


September  17,  lorj 


WHO'S  ON  FIRST:  FTC  INQUIRY  OF 
AGENCIES  URGED 


respect  to 
Cuba  of  moving  by  reciprocal  sbsps  toward 
an  Improvement  of  relations.  Our  policy  has 
shown  some  progress  and  we  are  \  irepared  to 
continue  this  policy.  At  the  sam  >  time  the 
meeting  in  Havana  can  only  be  considered 
by  us  as  a  severe  setback  to  this  i  rocess  and 
as  a  totally  unwarranted  lnterfer<  nee  In  our 
domestic  affairs. 

Even  though  Secretary  Kiisinger  is 
"prepared  to  continue"  efforis  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  Castio  regime, 
Cuban  president  Osvaldo  Doijticos  an- 
swered Mr.  Kissinger  that : 

The  revolutionary  govemmeud  of  Cuba 
considers  Puerto  Rico  as  a  Latin  American 
nation  under  colonial  rule  and  no  ,  an  inter- 
nal matter  of  the  United  States,  ciba  rejects 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  accord- 
ing to  various  public  opinion  polls  I  have 
seen,  the  public  is  rapidly  losing  trust  and 
confidence  in  Government.  Judging  by 
my  Arizona  constituent  mail.  I  believe 
that  the  principal  reason  for  this  wide- 
spread disenchantment  is  that  the  agen- 
cies of  Government  are  perceived  as  be- 
ing too  big,  too  numerous,  too  bureau- 
cratic, and  too  remote. 

Consumers  realize  that  they  are  be- 
ing compelled  to  pay  more  Federal  taxes, 
higiier  prlce?^,  and  inflated  costs  for  an 
array  of  extravagant  and  unnecessary 
Government  programs  they  never  asked 
for  and  do  not  want.  Piivate  citizens 
and  businessmen  are  constantly  bom- 
barded   by    new    Government    rulings, 
regulatory   restrictions,   and   paperwork 
requirements  they   resent  and   do  not 
understand.  The  Federal  Government's 
scheme  of  rules  and  regulations  Is  com- 
plicated, confusing,  and  costly.  Its  army 
of  regulators  and  bureaucrats  Is  unac- 
countable to  the  people  and  uiu-esponslve 
to  their  concerns,  demands,  and  needs. 
Yet  when  the   taxpayers  try   to  fight 
back,    when    they    want    a    regulation 
changed  or  rescinded,  when  they  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  a  regulatory  deci- 
sion, when  they  ti-y  to  bring  a  complaint 
or  claim  against  an  irresponsible  regu- 
lator or  an  agency  whose  mistake  or 
ruling  has  caused  them  irreparable  harm 
or  economic  Injury,  they  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  and  they  cannot  seem  to 
find  a  quick  answer  or  obtain  timely 
satisfaction. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  regulatory 
system  is  unduly  complex  accounts  for 
much  of  the  public's  frustration  with 
Government.  There  are  a  multiplicity  of 
Government  agencies,  like  the  CAB,  FCC 
or   SEC.   which    exercise   control   over 
single  Industries,  like  the  airlines,  com- 
munications, or  secui-itles  businesses.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  other  agencies, 
like   EPA   and   OSHA.    which    regtilate 
specific  activities,  like  health  and  safety, 
affecting  numerous   industries.   As   the 
size  and  scope  of  Government  have  ex- 
panded,   this    regulatoi-y    process    has 
grown   and  Intensified.   Some  agencies 
have    acquired    new    responsibilities    in 
fields  and  activities  previously  reserved 
to  Other  agencies.  The  confusion  created 
by  such   overlapping  jurisdictions  has 
been  compounded  bv  contradictory  de- 
cisions. Often  a  businessman  finds  that, 
to  satisfy  the  mandates  of  one  Federal 
agency,  he  fails  to  comply  with  rules 
promulgated  by  another.  He  may  even  be 
in  violation  of  regulations  Issued  by  the 
samp   .".genry.   The   ritMatiin   hr.s   got- 
ten out  of  hand.  No  one  knows  for  sure 
what  agencies  are  doing  what,  which 


regulators  are  responsible  for  which  ac- 

tivitico,  and  v.hather  there  is  some  regu- 
lation  somewhere  which  is  being  dis- 
obeyed. 

To  Illustrate  my  point.  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  article  by  Frank 
L.  McHugh.  "Who's  On  First."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  Battle  Line. 
The  author  discusses  specific  examples 
of  confusion  in  the  regulatory  system 
which  are  attributable  to  blun-ed  lines  of 
responsibility  within  that  system.  As  Mr 
McHugh  points  out,  most  people  do  not 
T:ahze  how  many  different  agencies  are 
Livolved  in  matters  which  are  of  Imme- 
diate concern  to  them. 

Aa  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commi.sslon  requires  indus- 
try—curreritly  450  major  companies  in 
manufacturing  and  sales— to  file  "line  of 
business"  reports  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  sufficient  information  about 
mdustiy  performance  and  business  ac- 
tivities to  enable  the  agency  to  determine 
the  impact  on  competition  created  bv 
mergers  and  to  make  well-informed  deci- 
sion.s  affecting  business  and  the  public 
Mr.  McHugh  suggests  that— 

The  PTC  should  require  the  same  report 
from  our  whole  agency  and  executive  depart- 
ment structure.  It  might  be  Interesting  to 
learn  Just  what  the  bureaucrats  are  doing 
It  might  also  be  a  step  toward  elimination  of 
needless  duplication. 


September  17,  1975 
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I  heartily  agree,  and  I  endorse  the 
Public  Monitor's  proposal.  Accordingly  i 
have  written  to  FTC  Chairman  Engman 
requesting  that  the  Federal  Tiade  Com- 
mission require  every  major  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including  the 
independent  regulatory  commissions  and 
the  various  departments  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  to  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  written  annual  report  detailing  its 
various  functions,  activities  and  areas  of 
regulatory  responsibility.  As  soon  as  the 
survey  has  been  completed  and  the  Infor- 
mation assembled,  the  PTC  should  report 
its  findings  to  the  Congress.  I  call  on  the 
PTC  to  undertake  this  study  immediately 
and  to  set  a  deadline  for  agency  response 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  finds 
out  what  companies  produce  widgets  and 
obtains  sufficient  data  to  know  how  well 
the  widget  industry  and  other  industries 
are  performing  and  how  their  acUvlties 
affect  our  economy.  Should  not  the  Con- 
gress  and  the  American  people  be  able  to 
leam  what  our  Federal  bureaucrats  are 
doing  and  make  the  same  qualitative 
judgments  on  their  regulatory  perform- 
ance? 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
their  Government  is  doing.  Since  the  reg- 
ulators are  not  subject  to  direct  public 
scrutiny  or  control,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  gather  this  informa- 
tion. It  is  imperative  that  we  know  what 
the  system  of  agencies  we  have  estab- 
lislied  is  accomplishing  and  what  Gov- 
ernment activities  are  being  performed 
by  them  "in  the  public  interest."  The 
sooner  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  have  such  information,  the 
sooner  that  the  Congress  can  take  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  measures  toward 
comprehensive  regulatory  reform.  As 
Mr.  McHugh  has  stated : 

In  itself.  Just  making  the  entire  behemoth 
inort-    iinderstHnd.ible,    might    help    restore 


some  of  the  public  confidence  missljig  from 
i;ovemment  Institutions  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  text  of  the  Battle  Line 
nticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'MIS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Who's  on  First 
(By  Prank  L.  McHugh » 

t;veryone  thinks  they  have  a  pietty  good 
idea  of  what  the  governmenr.  does.  After  all, 
v,e  are  the  best  educated  people  in  the  world 
fiud  we  all  studied  the  basic  civics  course  in 
high  school.  Sure,  there  have  been  some 
new  agencies  created  in  ihe  past  few  years 
tliat  we  may  not  know  too  much  about,  btit 
basically  it  all  fits  into  place.  Right? 

Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  and  see 
if  you  stUl  feel  the  same  way: 

(1)  What  government  agency  Is  concerned 
with  regtUatiou  over  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties? That's  easy,  the  SEC.  Yes  and  no.  If 
you're  talking  about  securities  issued  by 
utility  companies  it  Is  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Oh,  that  uas  a  trick  question. 
Maybe;  how  about  this  one. 

(2)  Which  agency  recently  commissioned 
a  study  on  cancer?  The  National  Institute 
of  Health?  No.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare?  No.  It  was  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Keep  going. 

(3)  Which  agency  reviews  schools  for  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964? 
Tlie  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission? No,  its  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

(4)  Which  one  sponsored  a  seminar  oii 
Junkyards?  The  EPA?  Not  this  study,  which 
v.as  the  effort  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

(5)  Who  makes  loans  to  telephone  systems? 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission? 
Good  guess,  but  It  Is  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiure. 

(6)  Which  agency  Just  ppoi;Hored  a  fashion 
show?  That  a  tough  one.  The  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

(7)  Which  agency  requires  the  labeling  of 
Ingredients  of  alcoholic  beveroees?  Food  and 
Drug  Administration?  Nope.  Ihe  Treastu-y 
Department. 

(8)  What  agency  recently  conducted  a  siw- 
vey  on  discrimination  in  housing?  Housing 
and  Urban  Development?  No,  it  was  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Now  one  last  one. 

(9)  Which  agency  encourages  the  building 
or  refurbishing  of  housing  lor  those  dislo- 
cated by  public  works  projects?  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  that's  who. 

How  did  you  do?  If  you're  like  most  people, 
you  didn't  get  very  many  of  the  answers. 
But  don't  feel  that  you  don't  know  anything 
about  the  government  because  there  are 
many  agencies  Involved  in  the  activities  de- 
scribed. It  is  meant  to  illustrate  how  the 
Hues  of  responsibility  oi  the  various  agencies 
have  become  blurred.  As  the  government, 
through  all  those  eager  empire-builders,  seeks 
to  expand  Its  activities,  tins  !s  inevitable. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion created  a  small  uproar  by  proposing  that 
all  companies  file  a  "line  of  business"  re- 
port. This  would  require  a  listing  of  each 
kind  of  business  they  were  engaged  in,  so 
that  the  Commission  would  be  able  to  judge 
the  competitive  effects  of  mergers,  etc.  more 
easily  and  effectively.  Perhaps  the  'FIG 
should  require  the  same  report  from  otu- 
whole  agency  and  executive  department 
structure.  It  might  be  very  Interesting  to 
learn  Just  what  the  bureaucrats  are  doing. 
It  might  also  be  a  step  toward  elimlnatlou 
of  needless  duplication. 

In  itself,  Just  making  the  entire  behemoth 
more  understandable,  might  help  restore 
Fome  of  the  public  confldence  mis,slng  from 
uox'erument  Institutions  today. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  still  persist  in  every  comer 
of  the  globe.  The  forms  it  takes  are  al- 
ways ugly,  for  example,  summary  execu- 
tion, torture  and  denial  of  due  process 
to  political  dissidents,  apai-theld,  racial 
discrimination,  and  denial  of  self-deter- 
mination. Even  genocide  persists  as  the 
tragic  events  in  Biafra  demonstrated. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  was  the  U.S.  delegates  who 
helped  marshall  world  opinion  behind 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  This  extraordinary  document  was 
intended  to  establish  "a  common  stand- 
ard of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and 
all  nations''  and  bears  forth  tlie  entire 
range  of  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights. 

Since  Its  adoption,  there  have  been 
some  23  conventions  and  13  declarations 
to  implement  these  noble  ideals.  Yet, 
almost  unbelievably  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
failed  to  ratify  29  of  these  36  documents. 
Even  the  alleged  inconsistencies  I  men- 
tioned yesterday  between  provisions  of 
the  conventions  and  our  Constitution 
would  not  warrant  outright  rejection.  In 
the  first  place,  these  conventions  merely 
require  us  to  adopt  relevent  legislation 
"in  accordance  with  our  Constitution." 
These  laws  will  require  the  consent  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  President's 
approval  and  would,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  Supreme  Court  review.  In  addi- 
tion, as  signatories,  we  may  add  under- 
standings or  reservations  to  clarify  our 
interpretation  of  important  passages. 

The  most  obvious  and  startling  ex- 
ample of  Senate  Inaction  is  the  Genocide 
Convention.  This  being  the  first  human 
rights  treaty  adopted  by  the  U.N..  our 
delegates  were  instrumental  In  Its  draft- 
ing and  were  among  Its  first  signatories. 
Yet  tills  treaty  has  been  stalled  before 
the  Senate  for  over  25  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  the  effort  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


WILLIAM  A.  SMALL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  the 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen.  William  A.  Small. 

For  more  than  tiiree  decades,  Mr. 
Small  exerted  a  strong  and  construc- 
tive influence  on  the  community.  Under 
his  leadership  the  Citizen  helped  guide 
Tucson's  development  from  a  small  town 
into  a  major  city. 

He  has  left  a  rich  legacy,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  his  many  contributions  to 
Tucson  and  the  State  of  Arizona. 

My  condolences  are  extended  to  his 
wife,  Elizabeth ;  to  William  A.  Small,  Jr.. 
who  is  carrying  on  the  service  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Citizen;  and  to  the  other 
surviving  members  of  the  Small  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Citizen  on 
September  6  regarding  Mr.  Small's  death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

WnxxAM   A.   Small   Dn.a   in    La   Julla 

William  A.  Small,  former  editor  and  puij- 
llsher  of  the  Tucson  DaUy  Citizen,  died  ye."-- 
terday  In  La  Jolla,  Calif.  He  was  81. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  where  he  wem  to 
school  and  established  his  own  newspaper 
advertising  btislness.  Small  bought  the  Citi- 
zen In  1935  In  partnership  with  the  late  WU- 
liam  H.  Johnson.  He  moved  to  Tucson  with 
his  family  in  1939  to  take  over  the  Clti7en's 
business  affair.s,  while  Johnson  supervised 
the  news  and  editorial  departments. 

With  Johnson's  retirement  in  1960,  Sumll 
assumed  fuU  charge  of  the  new.spaper  and 
was  both  editor  and  publisher  for  15  years 
until  his  own  retirement  in  1966. 

n^e  period  under  hia  guidance  was  marked 
by  the  Citizen's  greatest  growth.  He  made  it 
a  strong  factor  in  community  affairs,  an  ex- 
tension of  his  own  deep  concern  for  Tucson's 
progress  and  best  Interests. 

Small  sold  his  interest  in  the  Citizen  when 
he  retired  and  had  no  connection  with  the 
newspaper  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  di- 
vided his  time  in  recent  years  between  resi- 
dences in  Tucson  and  La  Jolla. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  a 
son.  William  A.  Small  Jr.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  publisher  of  the  Citizen;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  John  R.  Shafer  of  YountvUle, 
Calif.,  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Hart  of  Darien, 
C^un.;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  wUl  be  private. 


MAR'JTLANDERS  MOURN  THE  LOSS 
OP  MILTON  A.  RECKORD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Mary- 
landers  mourn  the  loss  of  Milton  A. 
Reckord,  who  for  decades  personified  the 
Maryland  National  Guard  and  served 
the  Guard  and  our  Armed  Forces  with 
distinction  In  both  war  and  peace. 

Lieutenant  General  Reckord,  who  con- 
tinued as  Maryland's  Adjutant  General 
for  45  years,  established  a  unique  career 
which  spanned  both  patrol  duty  following 
the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904  and  the  organi- 
zational changes  in  the  Guard  to  support 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

His  many  decorations  Include  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  a  brace  of  honors  from  other 
nations.  Perhaps  his  most  significant 
achievement,  however,  was  to  remove  the 
Maryland  Guard  from  the  political 
arena,  and  to  remove  the  taint  of  politics 
from  the  Guard,  a  vital  step  In  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Guard  in  the  decades 
of  his  leadership.  He  did  not  pursue  a 
pohtical  career  liimself,  despite  the  urg- 
Ings  of  many,  including  those  who  served 
under  him  in  World  War  I.  His  long  ca- 
reer has  set  a  high  standard  for  devo- 
tion and  patriotism  for  his  own  State 
and  the  Nation. 

General  Reckord's  accomplLslmients 
are  detailed  in  the  new  s  accounts  of  the 
pa.st  few  days.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  20.   1975) 
General  Reckord 

Milton  A.  Reckord  witnessed  the  advance 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  as  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  Maryland's  National  Guard.  Olven  a 
rigid  posture  and  sense  of  discipline,  he  could 
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not  have  choseu  a  better  seat.  Ii 
to  visualize  him,  attired  In 
purs,  leading  Maryland  units  a 
off  to  World  Wars  I  and  II.  G< 
before  retirement  at  age  85  In  ._ 
the  oldest  adjutant  general   In 
States.  Maryland  and  the  nati(*i 
than  their  share  of  his  years. 

He  not  only  witnessed  history 
paragraph  or  tvo  of  his  own 
his  own  back  yard  where  mi., 
easily  spilled  Into  party  politic 
a  good  Democrat  sometimes 
Important  as  being  a  good 
boosted  for  Governor  after  his 
Europe  In  1919,  but  he  gave 
C.  Ritchie,   the  man  eventually 
and   elected,   and    the   Oovemoi 
named  General  Reckord  »'arylan<^s 
The  general  also  nearly  ran  for 
Senator  In  1934.  but  again  he 
favor  of  another,  George  A 
went  on  to  a  successful  Senate 
By  the  time  General  Reckord 
to  step  aside,  politics  was  deemed 
able  with  military  duty,  and  he 
anyone  else,   was  credited   with   _ 
moved  the  Guard  and  guardsme  n 
Influence.  If  the  Guard's  politic 
declined,  however.  General 

Ions  grew  and  in  some  cases 

zen  was  bound  to  patriotic  duty  h 
services,  and  no  personal  or  mora  1 
zatlon  of  "good"  or  "bad"  wars 
change  that.  A  law-abiding  cltlz^ 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  crimes 
by  handguns  were  the  misused 
of  criminals,  not  arms  dealers. 
It   Is   not   necessary   to   agree 
Judgments  to  be  Impressed  by  thi  < 
tlon  General  Reckord,  who  died 
at  age  95,  made  to  Maryland  and 
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(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept 
General  Rfckord  Drca  at 

Lt.   Gen.   Milton   A.   Reckord 
state  adjutant  general  and  a 
Maryland   troops  In   both   world    . 
yesterday  morning  at  Port  Howarl 
Hospital.  He  was  05  years  old. 

He  was  the  oldest  adjutant  „_ 
state   when   he   retired   Decenibei 
after  64  years  of  service  to  his 
to  Maryland. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at 
Thursday  at  the  Cht:rch  of  the 
herd  In  Ruxton. 

\He  retired  "to  take  things  quietly 
o  Jtut  as  I  pleaae"  after  serving 
land's  adjutant  general  for  more 
decides. 

He^(M  one  of  the  few  senio: 
Guard  OBcers  to  hold  major  coi 
the  UnltecV  States  Army  after  the 
federalizedihi  World  War  II. 

After  leaing  the  29th  EMvislon 
year  of  federal  service,  before 
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General  Reckord  was  the  first 
appointed  to  a  service  command. 

Later  he  went  overseas,  at  the  p., 
as  provost  marshal  of  the  Europec  a 
of  Operations. 

Although  he  occasionally  partlilpated 
political  campaigns  as  a  Democra 
Reckord  often  was  credited  with 
Msuyland  Guard  out  of  politics. 

General  Reckord "s  career  with 
land    National    Guard    ranged 
duty   during   the   BalUmore   flre 
supervising    its    reorganization 
world  wars  and  shifting  it  into 
Reserve  Force  organization  in 
war  in  Vietnam. 

He  was  born  la  Harford  coumy 
28,  1879. 

General  Reckord  enlisted  as  a 
Company  D  of  th«  1st  Infantry  In 
1901.  Within  five  months  he  was 
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geant of  hia  company  and  became  Its  com- 
mander two  years  later,  on  his  24th  birthday. 
In  1906,  he  was  promoted  to  major. 

General  Reckord's  first  federal  active  serv- 
ice came  In  the  summer  of  1916.  when  his 
regiment  was  called  up  for  five  months'  serv- 
ice on  the  Mexican  border  during  the  hostili- 
ties there. 

By  the  end  of  that  year  he  returned  to  his 
civilian  flour  and  feed  bustaess  in  Harford 
county  for  a  brief  respite.  In  May,  1917, 
shortly  after  the  country's  entry  into  World 
War  I  he  was  back  In  federal  service. 

Two  swift  promotions  In  hU  first  year  of 
federal  service  brought  him  the  command  of 
the  115th  Infantry,  composed  of  Maryland 
guardsmen,  six  weeks  before  the  regiment 
was  shipped  to  Prance  In  June,  1918. 

The  regiment  arrived  In  France  In  time  to 
participate  in  some  of  the  bitterest  fighting 
in  Haute  Alsace  and  in  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive,  during  which  It  was  In  the  trenches 
for  22  days  without  relief. 

After  the  regiment  returned  to  the  United 
States  Ui  the  spring  of  1919  and  became 
again  the  1st  and  5th  Maryland  regiments, 
General  Reckord  returned  to  active  service 
with  the  general  staff. 

But  In  the  interim  he  found  himself  thrust 
into  Maryland  politics  by  a  group  of  the  men 
who  had  served  under  him  in  France.  They 
urged  his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  governor.  Albert  C.  Ritchie  won 
the  ncmliiation,  however,  and  General  Reck- 
ord campaigned  for  him  in  Harford  county, 
the  start  of  a  long  as.soclatlon  between  the 
two  men. 

While  serving  with  the  general  staff  In 
Washington,  General  Reckord  helped  In  the 
plans  for  reorganizing  the  National  Guard  in 
what  was  to  prove  to  be  its  preparation  for 
another  major  conflict. 

He  also  helped  Implement  those  plans,  as 
he  was  summoned  to  Washington  several 
times  In  the  following  years  to  help  allocate 
the  National  Guard  units  among  the  states. 
As  the  Maryland  Guard's  senior  line  officer, 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  and 
appointed  state  adjutant  general  by  Gover- 
nor Ritchie  in  1920. 

Reorganization  of  his  service  to  the  guard 
In  war  and  peace  came  In  1924,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States. 

Stemming  from  hie  guard  experience  was  a 
strong  advocacy  of  civilian  familiarity  with 
weapons. 

As  president  or  esecutlve  director  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  posts  he  held  un- 
til 1949.  he  regularly  urged  that  civilians  be 
taught  how  to  handle  firearms. 

Again  In  1934,  General  Reckord  was  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial 
and  United  States  senatorial  nominations. 
He  striou.?ly  considered  seeking  the  senator- 
la!  nomination  but  withdrew  in  favor  of 
George  L.  RadcUffe,  who  was  subsequently 
elected. 

That  same  year,  he  was  promoted  to  major 
general  and  given  command  of  the  29th  Di- 
vision, the  guard  outfit  that  Includes  units 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Tlie  29th  Division  was  called  back  to  fed- 
eral service  In  February,  1941.  and  General 
Reckord  commanded  It  at  Fort  Meade  dur- 
lus  the  difficult  training  days  of  wooden  ma- 
chine guns  and  stovepipe  auti-iauk  v.ea- 
pons. 

Eleven  mojiths  later  he  was  relieved  of  that 
as.slgnment  urder  the  policy  of  relieving 
over-asre  officers  of  combat  posts  and  was 
placed  In  command  of  the  3d  Corps  Area, 
which  later  became  the  3d  Service  Command, 
covering  Maryland.  Pennsylvania.  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  service  command.  General  Beckoid, 
from  his  headquarters  In  the  Post  Office 
Building  here,  won  renovn  for  .^lashing  much 
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of  the  red  tape  hampering  supply  activities 
and  for  clearing  able-bodied  soldiers  out  of 
desk  assignments. 

His  reorganization  of  the  service  command 
was  adopted  as  a  pattern  for  the  eight  others 
In  the  country. 

As  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  France 
entered  their  last  six  months.  General  Reck- 
ord was  named  provost  marshal  for  the 
Eiu-opean  Theater  of  Operations,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  enforcement  of  mUitary  law 
In  tlie  Invasion  zone. 

In  Europe  his  major  jobs  involved  keeping 
roads  across  France  and  Normandy  open  to 
supply  the  American  troops  in  the  front 
lines,  caring  for  German  prisoners  of  war  and 
later,  recovering  Americans  captured  by  the 
Germans  and  returning  them  to  the  United 
States. 

After  his  return  home  in  1945,  General 
Reckord  was  named  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee of  15  generals  who  drafted  the  plans  for 
the  post-war  reorganization  of  the  guard. 

Through  his  later  years.  General  Reckord 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  periodic  struggles 
between  str.te  military  officers  and  Army  of- 
ficers over  reducing  guard  strength  end 
bringing  it  under  closer  federal  supervision 
At  the  same  time,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
energy  to  keeping  Maryland  Guard  units  as 
clo.se  as  possible  to  fighting  trim. 

Among  his  reforms  was  summer  camp 
trainliig.  which  became  more  spartan  tlian  It 
had  been  in  earlier  years.  When  the  Army 
decreed  that  guard  units  should  reorganize 
into  the  streamlined  organization  of  atomic 
warfare.  General  Reckord  supported  the 
change  but  resisted  cuts  In  overall  guard 
man-power. 

For  most  of  his  life,  General  Reckord  was 
active  in  sports. 

When  a  syndicate  was  formed  here  in  1929 
to  buy  the  old  Orioles  and  build  a  new  ball 
park,  he  was  named  Its  president.  During 
World  War  ir,  he  won  praise  In  amateur 
sports  circles  by  working  out  a  policy  by 
which  amateur  athletes  could  compete  In 
Army  leagues  with  professionals  without  en- 
dangering their  amateur  status. 

Following  the  war  he  became  president  of 
the  Harford  Agriculture  and  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation, operators  of  the  old  Havre  de  Grace 
race  track.  He  later  became  president  of  the 
Maryland  Jockey  Club,  operators  of  Plmllco 
race  track,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Thor- 
oiiehbred  Racine  AssocIaUon. 

When  Gov.  Millard  Tawes  was  elected  In 
1958,  General  Reckord  announced  his  re- 
tirement as  adiutant  general.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor asked  him  to  sUy  and  the  retirement 
was  put  off. 

Among  the  many  awards  given  the  geT)eral 
during  his  career  was  the  Distinguished 
Senlce  Medal  of  tlie  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  the  American  Lesion. 

His  mllltarv  decorations  included  the  Dis- 
tinguished Sen-ice  Medal  with  two  Oak  Leof 
Clusters,  tn-o  French  Cnlx  de  Guerre  with 
Palm<!,  the  R'onz-  Star.  British  Knight  Com- 
mpnder  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  a"d  the 
French  Le-ion  of  Hon'-r. 

Tn  1068,  then  Gov.  Spiro  T.  .A-m-w  P.nnolnt- 
ed  him  as  Ms  rnpresentatlv}  to  a  lecViatlve 
subcommittee  on  gun  cortrol.  In  1970.  ^e  he- 
came  the  first  recipient  of  ihe  Mnrylaiul  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 

An  Interview  In  June.  1074,  fo-ind  the  old 
soldier  still  alert,  with  a  ready  opinion  on 
every  current  event.  He  opposed  any  blanket 
amnesty  for  draft  evaders  but  advocated  that 
any  punlbhmeut  given  those  returning  be 
mild.  Detente  wtlh  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said 
during  the  interview  at  his  Baltimore  county 
home,  was  paramount  In  determining  U.S. 
military  policy  abroad. 

General  Reckord  Is  survived  bv  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Jones,  Jr.  His  wife,  th« 
farmer  Be-isic  Payne  Roe.  died  in  1942. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  1975] 

Provost     Maxshal     of     WWU     Edbopean 

THSATEa;      Gen.     Milton     Reckoko     of 

M.\aTLAMo  National  Gcabo  Dies 

Retired     Army     Maj.     Gen.     MUton     A. 

Reckord,  95.  adjutant  general  of  Maryland 

lor  45  years  and  a  veteran  of  both  World 

Wars,  died  Monday  at  Ft.  Howard  Hospital  In 

Baltimore  County  after  a  long  Illness. 

On  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  1965,  he 
had  completed  a  military  career  that  spanned 
64  years.  He  had  commanded  Maryland 
troops  In  both  vrars,  and  later  In  World  n 
served  as  provost  marshal  of  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations. 

Gen.  Reckord  was  one  of  the  le-adlng 
figures  In  the  peacetime  reorganization  of 
the  National  Guard  after  both  wars.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  senior  National  Guard  officers 
to  hold  major  commands  In  the  U.S.  Army 
after  the  Guard  was  federalized  in  World 
War  n. 

Born  In  Harford  County,  Md.,  Gen  Reckord 
began  his  mUltary  service  In  1901  when  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  In  the  old  1st  Infantry 
of  the  Maryland  National  Guard.  He  was 
commissioned  two  years  later. 

He  received  several  promotlous  and  com- 
manded the  federally  Inducted  115th  (Marv- 
land)  Infantry  of  the  29th  Division  in  France 
during  World  War  I.  He  led  this  regiment  in  a 
number  of  combat  operations. 

The  division  was  demobilized  r:;  •  the  war. 
In  1920.  Gen.  Eeckford  was  named  adjutant 
general  of  Maryland  and  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Maryland  National  Guard. 

He  Tas  made  a  major  general  and  given 
command  of  tlie  29th  Division  in  1934.  It 
was  Inducted  Into  federal  service  again  in 
February.  1941,  and  was  stationed  at  Ft. 
Meade.  It  was  composed  of  former  national 
guardsmen  and  selectees  from  the  District, 
Virginia.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  Ft.  Meade,  the  division  trained  with 
wooden  machine  guns  and  stove-pipe  anti- 
tank weapons. 

In  January.  1942.  Gen.  Reckord  was  trans- 
ferred to  command  of  the  3d  Corps  Area 
with  headquarters  lu  Baltimore.  He  was  in 
charge  of  supply  and  administration  of  Army 
lastallaUons  In  the  District,  Virghiia,  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  Allies  made  preparations  to  invade 
France.  Gen.  Reckord  was  named  provo«t 
marshal  for  the  European  Theater,  where 
he  wms  In  charge  of  enforcement  of  military 
law  In  the  invasion  zone,  serving  imtil  the 
end  of  the  war. 

A  former  president  of  tlie  National  Guard 
Association,  Gen.  Reckord  was  credited  with 
removing  the  Maryland  National  Guard  from 
politics,  although  he  occasionally  participated 
as  a  Democrat  in  political  campaigns. 

During  his  many  years  as  a  soldier,  he 
maintained  an  enthusiastic  Interest  In  rifles 
and  rifle  matcbes.  He  had  served  la  execu- 
tive positions  with  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, and  advocated  training  of  clvUlaus  in 
the  proper  use  of  guns  for  "peaceful " 
shooting. 

Gen.  Reckord  also  v.a.s  a  racing  enthusiast. 
He  had  served  as  president  of  the  Harford 
Agriculture  and  Breeders  Association,  which 
operated  the  old  Havre  de  Grace  Race  Track 
and  as  president  of  the  Maryland  Jockey 
Club,  operators  of  Plmllco  race  track.  He  also 
had  been  a  dh-ector  of  the  TTioroughbred 
Racing  Association. 

Gen.  Reckord  was  awarded  the  Maryland 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  In  1970.      " 

His  military  decorations  Included  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters  and  the  Bronze  Star.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

Gen.  Reckord  twlc«  received  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  for  his  service  In 
World  War  I  and  then  World  War  n.  He  also 
was  made  a  British  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
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He  Is  siunrlved  by  a  daughter.  Mrs.  H. 
Frederick  Jones.  Jr.;  a  slstw.  Elsie  Beckord 
Fitzgerald,  and  a  grandchild. 


ALABAMA  LEGISLATDRE  COM- 
MENDS CRENSHAW  CHRISTIAN 
ACADEMY    "COUOARS" 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  the  fine  efforts  of  Coach  Charles  Cook 
and  the  Crenshaw  Christian  Academy 
Cougars,  the  Crenshaw  Christian  Acad- 
emy, located  in  Luverne,  Ala.,  won  the 
Alabama  Private  School  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation State  Basketball  Tournament  in 
1975  for  the  second  straight  year.  This 
outstanding  team  has  now  won  57  of  its 
last  61  games.  In  recognition  of  this 
achievement  the  Alabama  State  Senate 
and  the  Alabama  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives each  have  passed  resolutions 
commending  Crenshaw  Christian  Acad- 
emy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Alabama  Senate  Resolution  18 
and  Alabama  House  of  Representatives 
Resolution  29  be  printed  In  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Besoluxion  18 
Commending  the  Crenshaw  Cliristlau  Acad- 
emy basketbaU  team  for  winning  tlie  Ala- 
bama Private  School  Athletic  Association 
State  Tournament 


Whereas,  Ct^ach  Charles  Clark  Is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  the  high  degree  of  tech- 
nical skiu  and  team  play  which  enabled  the 
team  to  win;  and 

Whereas,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  team, 
tlie  faculty.  t*e  parents  and  citizens  of  the 
community  was  a  vital  factor  in  producing 
the  Championship;  now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  SUte  of  Alabama.  That  we  do 
highly  commend  and  heartUy  congratulate 
the  Crenshaw  Christian  Academy  High 
School  Basketball  Team  for  being  1975 
Baskeetball  champions  of  the  Alabama  Pri- 
vate School  Association. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  principal,  tl,  coach 
and  each  team  member. 


JACK  BELL 


Whereas  the  Crenshaw  Christian  Academy 
basketball  team,  affectionately  called  the 
"Cougars,"  recently  won  the  Alabama  Private 
School  AthleUc  Association  State  Basketball 
Tournament  for  the  second  straight  year- 
and 

Wliereas  the  Crenshaw  Christian  Academy 
Cougars  earlier  won  the  Division  IV  Tourna- 
ment, the  Bullock  InvlUtlonal  Tournament, 
and  the  Crenshaw  Christian  Invitational 
Tournament;  and 

Whereas  Crenshaw  Christian  Academy  won 
32  games  this  season  without  a  single  defeat, 
and  has  won  38  games  in  a  row,  and  has  won 
57  out  of  their  last  61  games;  and 

Whereas,  Jeff  Morgan  and  Tony  Williamson 
of  Crensaw  Christian  Academy  were  selected 
to  the  All -Tournament  team  and  Greg  Mor- 
gan was  selected  Most  Ontstanding  Player  of 
the  tournament;  and 

Whereas  the  Crenshaw  Christian  Academy 
Cougars  are  a  reflection  on  their  faculty, 
parents,  and  the  good  citizens  of  their  area; 
now  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
we  do  most  heartily  commend  the  Crenshaw 
Christian  Academy  for  winning  the  1975  Ala- 
bama Private  School  Athletic  Association 
State  Basketball  Tournament. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Coach  Charles  Clark 
and  to  the  Crenshaw  Christian  Academy 
basketball  team. 

REsoLtmoN  H.R.  29 
Commending  the  Crenshaw  Christian  Acad- 
emy High  School  basketball  team  for  win- 
ning the   Alabama  Private   School   State 
Championship 

Whereas,  the  Grenshav,-  ChrUtian  Academy 
High  School  Basketball  Team  won  the  Ala- 
bama Private  School  Basketball  Champion- 
ship  by  their  outstanding  abUltv  and  hard 
play;  and 

Whereas,  the  team  was  undefeated 
throughout  the  1975  Basketball  season,  win- 
ning 32  and  losing  0  games;  and 

Whereas,  the  team  has  a  total  winning 
record  of  36-0  extending  through  the  1974 
State  play  offs  to  date:  and 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
rise  this  morning  to  perform  the  sad  duty 
of  paying  my  final  respects  to  my  old 
friend  and  neighbor.  Jack  Bell,  who  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  covering  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  Associated  Press. 

It  Is  diflBcult  for  me  to  remember  a 
single  Individual  in  my  nearly  20  years 
in  the  Senate  who  proved  more  stimulat- 
ing to  my  political  thinking  than  did 
Jack  Bell.  He  was  an  extremely  serious 
man  vrho  knew  the  politics  of  this  Senate 
and  our  Nation  like  the  back  of  his  hand. 
He  could  give  you  the  Intimate  details 
and  background  on  poUtlcal  situations 
far  removed  from  the  Nation's  Capitol 
and  supply  you  with  expert  knowledge 
as  to  why  certain  things  occurred  in  a  po- 
litical way. 

Mr.  President,  Jack  Bell  was  the  first 
newsman  I  met  when  I  arrived  In  town 
in  January  of  1953  to  take  up  my  duUes 
as  a  U.S.  Senator.  Our  friendship  con- 
tinued from  that  day  right  up  until  his 
death  this  week.  He  was  my  neighbor  In 
the  Westchester  Apartments  on  Cathe- 
dral Avenue  in  this  city.  He  also  was  my 
partner  In  countless  discussions  smd  ar- 
guments over  the  serious  questions  of 
public  policy  which  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate. And  let  me  make  It  very  clear  that 
we  did  not  always  agree  on  matters  of 
political  Ideology— In  fact,  we  had  very 
serious  differences  at  times. 

Ml-.  President.  I  had  great  respect  for 
Jack  Bell  and  I  feel  deeply  honored  that 
he  felt  my  political  career  was  suflBciently 
important  to  draw  his  attention  in  a  book 
entitled.  "Mr.  Conservative:  Barry  Gold- 
water."  Perhaps  because  I  was  the  sub- 
ject, this  book  of  Jack's  was  not  a  best- 
seller. However,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  It  was  one  of  the  faii-est  ac- 
counts ever  written  about  my  activities  as 
a  Senator  and  a  politican. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  Jack  Bell  was  moi-e  than 
just  a  reporter.  In  the  Senate  and  wher- 
ever national  politics  were  played,  he  was 
an  institution.  The  Senate  and  indeed 
the  entire  Nation  will  miss  Jack  Bell 
They  have  lost  a  tireless  recorder  of  the 
truth,  and  I  have  lost  a  valued  friend. 


JULIAN  "CANNONBALL"  ADDERLEY 
Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Piesident,  this  sum- 
mer the  world  was  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  a  truly  great  American.  Julian  "Can- 
nonball"  Adderley.  This  great  humani- 
tarian and  musical  giant  left  a  world  Im- 
proved by  his  contributions  toward  better 
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relations  and  understanding  a^nong 
pie  everjrwhere.  Recognizing 
gift  to  mankind,  as  well  as  hh; 
a  native  Floridian,  Gov.  Reubi|i 
kew  proclaimed  September  1 
Julian  •Cannonball"  Adderley 
State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Adderley  would  have  cel^br 
47th  birthday  on  that  date.  A  i 
to  Cannonball  Adderley,  Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Governor's  proclamation 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  prinjted 
Record,  as  follows: 

Procla  mation 
Wliere&s,  music  has  always  beer 
bond  for  bringing  people  together, 

Whereas,  Julian  "Cannonball 
life  was  his  Jazz  music,  and  his 
moted  better  human  relations 
standing  throughout  the  world, 

Whereas,  his  long  and  illustr: 
which  began  in  Florida,  lnclude< , 
the  36th  Army  Dance  Band,  the 
at  Port  Knox,   alto  sa.xophone 
Oscar  Pettlford,  Dizzy  Gillespie, 
and  Oeorge  Shearing  and 
the  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
chestras  as  well  as  his  own 

Whereas,  Cannonball  has  been 
yearly  polls  by  musicians  and  cr 
ETtanding  musician  by  Variety, 
Ebony  and  has  been  the  recipient 
Modern  Jazz  Society  and  Disc 
and 

Whereas,  he  has  served  on 
ous  Arts  Councils  such  as  the 
Black  American  Music,  the  Black 
Arts  and  the  Kennedy  Center  for 
Arts,  and 

Whereas,  his  commitment  to 
him  to  college  csonpuses  not  only 
but  to  lecture  on  Jazz  in 
Black  studies  and  music  program! 
Whereas,  on  August  8,  1975,  the 
a    great   musical    talent   and 
with  the  untimely  death  of 
derley,  and 

Whereas,    Cannonball    would 
brated  bU  47tb  birthday  on 
1975; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Reubin  O'D. 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
emor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  do 
claim  September  IS,   1975,  as 
nonball"  Adderley  Day,  In  Florida 
all  Plorldlans  to  remember  this 
rldian,  his  contributions  to  the 
tertalnment  and  his  matchless 
the  spirits  of  bis  fellowman 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  ol 
of  Florida  to  be  affixed  at 
Coital,  this  11th  day  of 
year  of  our  Lord  nlneteen-hundrei  I 
en  ty- five. 

Reubik  O'D. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President, 
deeply  saddened  to  learn 
Cronin,  a  professional  staff  rrifember 
the  Senate  Committee  on  A 
away  in  Denver,  Colo.,  while  on 

During  the  past  2  years,  my 
worked  very  closely  with  Georgfe 
a    dedicated    and    compassion  ite 
member  of  the  Special  Committje 
Ing.  He  had  a  keen  understand!  ng 
problems  facing  older  Americanp 
voted  his  time  and  efforts  to 
better  for  them.  During  considi" 
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the  Older  Americans  Act  this  year,  for 
example,  George's  studies  of  the  State 
and  local  agencies  on  aging  were  crucial 
In  assuring  that  the  Senate  adopted  the 
best  possible  legislation.  And  his  work  on 
transportation  problems  of  the  elderly 
and  on  architectural  barriers  confronting 
older  and  handicapped  Americans  was 
innovative  and  creative. 

George's  career  in  the  Senate  tragically 
was  cut  short.  But  his  work  will  live  on 
as  a  model  for  others  to  emulate.  George 
was  a  good  friend  of  ours.  He  was  kind 
and  compassionate,  quick-witted  and 
considerate  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  He 
accomplished  in  his  short  lifetime  what 
few  others  ever  can:  He  left  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  His  life  and  work 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  We  will  miss 
him  ven'.  very  much. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  SALT  CAIRN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  legislation  to  add 
the  site  of  the  salt  cairn  utilized  by  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  to  the  Fort 
Clatsop  National  Memorial.  This  legis- 
lation is  being  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Packwood,  Macnuson,  and  McClure  and 
it  is  presently  pending  in  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subconmiittee  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

An  article  on  the  significance  of  the 
salt  cairn  appeared  in  the  August  3  Is- 
sue of  the  Oregonian.  I  would  like  to 
bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiGNIFICAJJCE  OF  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  SALT  CaIRN 

Recalled 
(By  Virgil  Smith) 

Speaking  of  money.  If  young  bucks  would 
say  salt  Instead  of  bread  they'd  be  right  on. 
Salary  comes  from  solarium  which  was  the 
regular  ration  of  salt  issued  to  Roman 
soldiers. 

You  don't  notice  it  now  because  It  Is  so 
easily  obtained,  but  salt  has  always  been 
highly  valued.  In  Africa  it  was  once  worth 
twice  Its  weigh  in  gold. 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  came  out  west,  the 
first  thing  they  did  after  deciding  they'd 
gone  far  enough  was  to  look  for  a  place  to 
boil  sea  water  for  salt. 

The  party  had  set  out  from  St.  Louis  with 
750  pounds  of  it.  Some  they  cached  along 
the  way,  then  ran  out.  When  they  decided  to 
stop  and  spend  the  winter,  they'd  been  out 
of  salt  for  15  days  and  were  hurting. 

So  while  most  of  the  group  fell  to  hewing 
down  trees  to  build  Fort  Clatsop,  three  men 
set  out  to  find  a  place  for  a  salt  works.  It 
had  to  be  convenient  to  the  sea  at  high  and 
low  tide,  but  also  near  fresh  water  to  drink; 
there  had  to  be  stones  for  a  fireplace  and  a 
bountiful  supply  of  fuel. 

After  searching  two  days,  the  trio  found  a 
suitable  place  eight  miles  In  a  line  from 
Port  Clatsop  but  15  miles  by  swampy  trail. 

SEA    water    boiled 

Tliree  men  spent  two  months  there  boiling 
.sea  water  in  copper  kettles  they  had  brought 
along.  They  also  had  to  hunt  and  prepare 
their  food.  It  was  midwinter,  cold  and  wet. 
But  *ihey  produced  from  three  quarts  to  a 
gallon  a  day,  and  besides  what  they  and  the 
crew  at  Port  Clatsop  used  during  the  winter, 
they  produced  20  gallons  with  which  to  start 
the  long  walk  back  to  Sc.  Louis. 


In  1963  Congress  set  up  a  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  Conunlssion  to  generate  interest  In  that 
expedition.  The  Commission  was  permitted 
to  laps©  in  1969.  One  of  the  fruits  was  the 
building  of  a  replica  of  Fort  Clatsop  and  It 
being  made  a  national  monument  in  custody 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Another  fruit  was  creation  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Heritage  Foundation  CMnmltte©  to 
keep  things  moving.  The  committee  has  tried 
to  get  the  National  Park  Service  to  take  on 
the  site  of  the  salt  works  as  part  of  the  Fort 
Clatsop  Memorial.  The  Park  Service  wanted 
to  know  how  the  site  was  found  and  identi- 
fied. 

The  committee  replied  that  "everybody 
knew  "  the  pile  of  rocks  in  what  is  now  Sea- 
side was  where  Lewis  and  Clark  made  salt. 
Just  as  everybody  knew  where  they  had 
camped,  at  Fort  Clatsop.  It  didn't  have  to  be 
found  because  it  never  was  lost. 

Further,  the  pile  of  rocks,  the  salt  cairn, 
had  been  a  landmark  for  Indians  and  whites. 
It  appears  on  all  early  maps. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  digging  at  the  site 
revealed  ashes;  the  stones  are  "burned".  In 
that  same  year,  1900,  an  Indian,  Jenny 
Michel,  Identified  the  place  of  stones  as  where 
she  had  played  as  a  child,  and  her  mother 
told  her  she  had  seen  white  men  boil  water 
there. 

The  Heritage  Foimdatlon  Committee,  Dr.  E. 
G.  Chuinard,  chairman,  has  turned  to  Con- 
gress for  help.  Bills  backed  by  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field and  Rep.  Les  AuColn  are  pending;  ac- 
tion Is  expected  this  session.  Letters  from  In- 
terested people  would  help. 

The  salt  calm  and  the  lot  on  which  It 
stands  was  willed  to  the  historical  society  by 
Charlotte  Cartwright  in  1910.  Since  then  a 
fence  has  been  built  around  the  rocks  to  dis- 
courage looters  and  a  marker  has  been  set 
up. 

To  take  over  the  Salt  Calm  would  coet  the 
park  service  very  little,  virtually  nothing  at 
the  start.  The  committee  would  like  to  have 
a  nice  dedication  service  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial year.  It  would  like  to  see  two  prop- 
erties fronting  on  the  cairn  be  acquired  when 
they  come  on  the  market,  then  the  small  area 
restored  to  what  it  may  have  been  originally. 

That  the  Salt  Calm  has  not  attracted  more 
public  attention  and  curiosity  is  probably 
due  to  the  lack  of  signs  and  directions,  plus 
scant  knowledge  of  its  significance,  or  nature. 
What  the  heck  is  a  cairn? 

A  cairn  is  a  pile  of  rocks.  The  rocks  at  Sea- 
side are  historic  ruins  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
salt  works. 


MINNEAPOLIS    ENJOYING    HEYDAY 
AS  UPBEAT  METROPOLIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  carried  an  excel- 
lent article  about  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
Written  by  William  E.  Farrell,  it  explores 
the  many  features  of  Minneapolis  that 
make  it  a  uniquely  healthy,  and  in  the 
author's  words,  "upbeat"  community. 

In  the  past  few  ycar.<;  a  number  of 
books,  magazines,  and  new.'^papers  have 
pointed  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  Oc,  perhaps  our 
Nation's  foremost  example  of  the  "suc- 
cessful society. "  This  success  is  measured 
not  primarily  in  wealth,  but  in  quality 
of  life  including  the  caliber  of  our 
schools,  the  proximity  to  parks,  rivers, 
and  open  spaces,  the  openness  of  our 
political  system,  and  the  civic  orientation 
of  businesses  that  are  headquartered  in 
the  Twin  Cities. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Farrell  discusses 
these  and  other  aspects  of  life  In  Minne- 
apolis. He  reports  the  views  of  local  lead- 
ers on  tlie  city's  recent  history  and  on 
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the  future  that  citizens  are  now  working 
to  shape.  And  be  concludes: 

No  one  says  there  axe  no  problems.  But  no 
one  is  saying  they  are  insoluble.  Minneapolis 
is  ill  Its  heyday. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Farrell's 
conclusion,  and  I  commend  his  aiticle  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlines,  Sept.  16.  1976] 

MlN-NEAPOLTS  E'TJOTING  HEYOAT   AS  UP-BEAT 

Metropolis 
(By  William  E.  Farrell) 

Minneapolis. — On  aging  but  .still  elegant 
S\inimit  Avenue  In  St.  Paul,  where  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  once  resided  at  number  599,  they 
still  like  to  c^U  Minneapolis  "Mill  City." 

It  is  ft  tart  reminder  of  Minueapollfi's  mod- 
est days  as  a  leading  fiotu'  miller  around  tb« 
turn  of  the  century  when,  just  across  tlie 
Mississippi  River,  St.  Paul  was  fiourisliing  as 
a  railroad  htib. 

For  there  Is  a  sibling  rivalry  between  the 
not  always  fraternal  Twin  Cities.  Viewing  the 
dovMitown  of  both  metropolises  is  a  bit  like 
seeing  disparate  twin  sifters  at  a  dance.  One, 
MinucapoUs,  is  cavortUig  In  a  ball  gown.  The 
other,  St.  Paul,  Is  a  waUflower  in  rags.  One 
lively;  the  other  quiescent.  MUl  City  vs.  MU- 
town. 

Since  the  nineteen  fifties.  Mlnueapolitans 
(a  term  residents  use  although  it  sounds  as 
tf  it  was  coiioocted  by  Jonathan  Swift)  have 
worked  bard  to  make  their  city  attractive, 
up-to-date,  livable  and  cultivated. 

Their  gains  have  been  impressive  as  resi- 
dents of  Minneapolis  are  quick  to  point  out 
in  terms  that  usttany  convey  pride  and  a 
minimum  of  booeterlsh  braggadocio. 

While  older,  multiracial  and  polyglot  East- 
em  dtlee,  of  wlilch  New  York  is  the  out- 
standing example,  are  wrestling  with  bill  col- 
lectors, truculent  employes,  overcrowding, 
eroding  faculties  and  other  urban  woes,  Min- 
neapolis exemplifies  what  it  Is  like  to  be 
young,  Midwestern,  tmerowded.  solvent,  es- 
sentially homogenous,  and  a  bit  bland — Wk* 
a  bouillabaisse  made  with  only  one  kind  ol 
fisli. 

Ihe  latest  population  figvues  for  Minnea- 
polis put  the  total  at  416,864.  Ninety-fbur 
per  cent  is  white,  mostly  of  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Oertnan,  Polish  and  Finnish  stock. 
"Ifs  a  pretty  good  stock  for  seeing  eye  to 
eye,"  one  businessman  said.  The  remaining  6 
per  cent  indude  blacks,  Indians,  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  and  Orientals. 

The  ethnic  aiKl  racial  tensions  tliat  prevail 
In  other  cities  are  not  now  a  major  factor  in 
Minneapolis. 

Back  in  the  late  nlneteen-sixties  «hen 
black  discontent  erupted  in  the  ghettos  ol 
many  urban  centers  tliere  were  also  disrup- 
lious  in  Minneapolis,  mostly  along  Plymouth 
.^venue.  where  many  of  the  city's  blacks  live, 

reaction   to    EIOIING 

But  viewed  against  the  outburst  in  a  city 
like  Detroit,  the  rioting  was  minor.  StiU  it 
stunned  many  whites  in  a  place  where  the 
normal  cacophony  and  tensions  of  a  big  city 
are  minimal.  The  city's  voters  deserted  the 
liberal  Democratic  fold  In  the  1969  Mayoralty 
race,  electing  Charles  S.  Stenvig,  a  former 
burjiiary  detective  who  campaigned  as  a 
champion  of  law  and  order  and  conservation. 

Two  years  ago,  as  the  memories  of  black 
tinrest  and  student  protest  at  the  university 
of  Minnesota  receded,  they  once  again 
elected  a  liberal  Democrat,  Albert  J.  Hof- 
steda. 

There  Is  a  question  of  whether  Minneap- 


olis, the  city  settled  in  by  Mary  Richards,  the 
role  played  by  Mary  Tyler  Moore  on  her  tele- 
vision show.  Is  a  large  small  town  or  a  small 
big  city. 

Probably  it  Is  both  as  It  continues  to  en- 
thusiastically cover  up  the  raw  traces  of  Its 
flour-milling  past  In  a  burst  of  architectural 
innovation  and  civic  commitment. 

For  city  of  its  size,  it  has  an  unusual  array 
of  cultural  attraction — a  new  symphony  hall 
that  has  been  hailed  by  music  critics  for  its 
fine  acoustics,  a  well-known  symphony  or- 
che>tra.  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Repertory  Thea- 
ter, a  widely  acclaimed  children's  theater,  the 
Walker  Art  Center,  the  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Art,  the  Swedish  Art  InsiiiUie  and  llie 
University  of  Minnesota  Gallery. 
heaoqcartebs  city 

Curtis  L.  Carlson,  a  self-made  millionaire 
aud  liattve  of  Minneapolis,  says  the  main 
rea5on  for  the  cultural  emphasis  Is  "because 
we  are  a  headquarters  city." 

•  When  you  have  the  executives  living  In 
the  city,  there's  more  of  an  Inclination  to 
help  the  higher  things  In  life,"  Mr.  Carlson 
said  ill  an  interview  at  the  Minneapolis  Club, 
a  refuge  for  business  and  civic  leaders  amid 
worn  Oriental  carpets,  dark  paneled  waUs. 
smlllr.g  retainers  and  large  overstuffed  chairs 
to  sleep  or  make  deals  In, 

The  city  serves  as  home  base  for  such  cor- 
porations as  Plllsbury;  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing;  Investor  Diversified  Service, 
a  mutual  fund  conglomerate;  and  for  com- 
puter companies  such  as  Honeywell,  Control 
Data  aud  Univac. 

Mr.  Carlhon  who  founded  the  Gold  Bond 
Trading  Stamp  Company  and  owns  a  wide 
variety  of  other  concerns.  Is  typical  of  the 
succe&sfnl  Minneapolis  entrepreneur. 

He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  city,  avid  for 
continued  growth  and,  like  many  of  his 
counterparts,  feels  that  the  leaders  of  the 
business  community  have  an  obligation  to  be 
involved  in  civic  affairs. 

DOWWTOWN  BESURGENnE 

The  resurgence  of  the  downtown  area,  par- 
ticxilarly  the  shopping  district  around  Nicol- 
let Man,  resulted,  in  Urge  measure,  because 
city  bu.slness  leaders  banded  togetlier  In  the 
nineteen-fifties  when  Oeneral  Mills,  a  major 
economic  mainstay,  decided  to  move  to  the 
suburbs. 

New  taxes  vtexe  levied  with  the  business- 
men's consent  so  long  as  the  money  was  used 
to  transform  Nicollet  Avenue. 

"We  willingly  voted  these  things  on  our- 
selves, and  It's  paid  off,"  Mr.  Carlson  said, 
nrtHiiig  that  he  owned  large  suburban  tracts 
and  was  convinced  that  "the  strength  of  the 
suburb  Is  dependent  ou  the  strength  of  the 
inner  city." 

The  Nicollet  Mall,  which  has  won  praise 
from  architecture  critics,  is  one  of  the  city's 
liveliest  areas.  It  has  a  system  of  glass-en- 
closed skyways  that  provide  all-weather  in- 
door links  between  large  and  small  stores, 
restaiu-ants,  banks,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
specialty  sliops. 

In  Minneapolis,  weather  is  a  problem.  The 
winters  are  long  aud  freezing  cold.  The  suov.- 
is  measiued  in  feet  not  inches.  In  the  sum- 
mer, stunning  v^-luds  can  flail  pedestrians 
with  the  oppressive  hot  force  of  a  Libyan 
sirocco. 

So  the  honeycomb  of  skyways  and  heated 
or  air-condltloued  accesses  has  proved  a  boon 
and  eventually  It  was  hoped  they  will  con- 
nect 64  blocks  downtown. 

NEVES    FSENETir 

Businessmen,  many  of  them  wearliiK  the 
de  rlgeur  Midaestem  attire  of  maroon  slacks 
aud  white  slip-on  shoes,  greet  each  other 
on  luncheon  strolls  in  the  mall  area.  There 
are  crowds  but  they  are  not  jostling.  Their 
pace  is  purposeful,  but  never  frenetic. 

Dowaitown  St.  Paul,  the  state  capital.  Is 
a  bit  dowdy  by  comparison  althoiit;li  efrort.s 


are  under  way  to  rejuvenate  the  core  of  the 
city  and  a  few  skyways,  similar  to  Minneapo- 
lls's,  have  been  built. 

There  Is  an  ambitious  redevelopment  plan 
underway  that  Is  expected  to  create  a  shop- 
ping center  covering  a  12-block  area  in  down- 
town St.  Paul. 

Community  leaders  in  St.  Paul,  population 
309,988,  appear  to  move  more  slowly  and 
cautiously  than  their  counterparts  In  Minne- 
apolis, perhaps  reflecting  the  city's  preference 
for  a  more  laconic  pace. 

Residents  of  St.  Paul  also  liave  to  bear 
something  tliat  those  who  live  in  Minneap- 
olis do  not — the  fusian  and  bombast  that 
emanate  from  the  iiaudsoiue  state  Capliol 
wli.P'i  the  Lewis's!- lire  is  in  se.-isioa. 

"BIG     DlfFEaaNCE  ■ 

ReKpondiug  recently  to  a  local  reporter  who 
was  comparing  the  two  cities,  Ma>or  Lawrence 
Cohen  of  St.  Paul  said: 

"One  of  the  big  differences  between  the 
cities  Is  that  Mlnreppolis  Isn't  mentioned  In 
either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament*." 

Not  far  from  the  mall  area  In  Minneapolis 
is  Hennepin  Avenue,  which  has  a  different 
character  from  that  of  the  maU.  It  is  gUt- 
tery.  tacky.  At  night  prostitutes  work  the 
streets  while  pimps  sit  in  parked  cars.  Tliere 
are  fast  eating  joints,  movie  houses,  poruo 
bookstores,  bans  both  homosexual  aud 
straight. 

A  lot  of  civic-minded  Mlnueapolitans  do 
not  like  the  area  and  want  to  transform  it 
with  a  new  rebuilding  plan  that  Is  currentlr 
stalled.  But  the  others  it  has  a  blg-clty 
quality  bespeaking  tlie  existence  of  excep- 
tions to  tiie  straight-laced  iiomogeneity 
that  abounds  in  other  areas. 

The  city  has  a  ti-adltlon  of  clean  politics. 
There  are  minor  outbreaks  of  cupidity  now 
and  then  by  public  servants,  but  nothing 
on  the  scale  of  the  triflings  with  the  public 
purse  endemic  to  a  city  like  Chicago. 

A  17-member  Metropolitan  Council,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  is  the  coOTdlnating 
agency  of  government  for  the  Twin  Cities 
inetropoUtan  area,  which  encompasses  seven 
counties  and  couUlns  about  1.8  million 
people. 

P.rCIONAL    LFAD.iRSHIP 

Its  job  is  to  deal  with  problems  that 
transcend  the  boundaries  or  capabilities  of 
other  units  of  local  government.  The  oonn- 
cil  has  its  own  tax  base  and  has  power  of 
review  over  Federal  aid  projects.  It  also  su- 
pervises such  things  as  the  developments  of 
facilities  dealing  with  sewerage,  transit,  air- 
ports and  parks. 

One  of  the  city's  major  attributes  is  its 
system  of  parks  and  waterways.  Within  the 
city  limits,  there  are  23  lakes  and  153  parks, 
wWch  abut  on  retsidentlal  areas  and  in  some 
cases  are  threaded  through  these  areas  by 
a  system  by  parkways. 

There  are  decent  places  to  eat  and  drtclc 
la  the  city  and  a  few  restaurant.s  that  are 
described  as  "classy"  alUiough  the  cuisine 
does  not  match  that  of  a  good  (.-.xpensiie 
New  York  restaurant. 

People  tell  visitors  that  the  city  !s  fine 
for  re;<ring  families.  They  say  the  high 
school  dropout  rate  is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  the  country,  around  8  per  cent.  School 
Integration  began  quietly  in  1971  imder 
Federal  couit  order. 

The  city  fatliers  tell  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  power  of  citizpiis'  lobbying  groups  and 
speak  warmly  of  Mlnneapoli.s'8  triple-A 
credit  rating.  Businessmen  like  Mr.  Carlson 
speak  proudly  of  the  p!an.s  for  the  future 
of  downtown;  of  the  new  businesses  to  be 
lured  to  the  city;  of  how  ea.sy  It  is  to  attract 
executive  talent  Ijecause  of  the  city's  ameni- 
ties. 

No  one  says  there  are  no  problems.  But 
no  one  is  sa\iug  that  they  are  Insoluble. 
Miniieapolis  is  In  its  l.eyday. 
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POSTER   GRANDPARENT  I'ROGRAM 
lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  last 
week  nearly  700  participants  In  the 
foster  grandparent  program  met  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol  for  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent 10th  Anniversary  Conference. 
The  3 -day  occasion,  held  September  10, 
11,  and  12  at  the  Sheraton  Fark  Hotel, 
was  marked  by  workshops  ard  recogni- 
tion award  presentations  to  tl  le  20  orig- 
inal projects  and  to  20  of  the  individual 
foster  grandparents  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program  since  it^  inception 
10  years  ago. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  reiiarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  incl  ude  in  the 
Record  the  names  of  these  ndividuals 
and  their  sponsoring  projects,  but  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  single  cut  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  is  among  those  who 
were  honored,  Mrs.  Edna  V'^assace,  a 
76-year-old  foster  grandpareit  who  Is 
assigned  to  the  Woodside  Teirace  proj- 
ect site  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Mrs. 
Wassace's  project  sponsor  is  the  Family 
Services  Agency  of  San  Francisco,  Inc. 
In  addition  to  the  Woodside  1  errace  as- 
signments. Family  Services  \  as  volim- 
teers  working  with  children  at  the  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital,  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  California  Medical  Center,  St. 
Francis  Day  Home,  Holy  Family  Day 
Home,  Mt.  Zion  Hospital,  th<  Develop- 
ment Center  for  Handicappqd  Minors, 
and  the  Hillcrest  School. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  t<i  have  the 
opportunity  to  tell  my  colleajues  about 
the  family  services  program,  fhich  was 
I'ecently  visited  by  a  member  c  f  the  staff 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  (in  Human 
Resources,  which  I  chair  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committei .  We  were 
most  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the 
staff  and  volunteers  involved  in  the 
project. 

HISTORY  OF  FOSTER  GEANDPARENT 

Mr.  President,  the  foster  gr 
program  has  indeed  made  a 
contribution  since  it  began 
the  war  on  poverty  program^ 
During  that  year,   under   an 
ment  between  the  then  OfiBcs 
nomic  Opportunity — now  the 
nity  Services  Administration 
Department  of  Health, 
Welfare,  HEW's  Administration 
ing,  using  OEO  funds,  began 
the   foster   grandparent   efToiit 
gram  in  which  older,  low 
viduals  could  offer  supportive 
person    sei-vices    in    health, 
welfare,  and  related  setting 
having  exceptional  needs. 

Four  years  later,  Mr.  Preside: 
this  beautiful  program  was  giv 
statutory  authorization  under 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  / 
of    1969    (Public   Law   91-69'. 
transferred  from  OEO  to  the 
tration  on  Aging.  In  1971,  w! 
TION  agency  was  created  by 
reorganization,  the  Foster 
program,  along  with  other 
imteer  program  efforts,  was 
again,  this  time  from  the 
on  Aging  in  HEW  to  the  netv 
volunteer  agency,  ACTION. 
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Mr.  President,  Public  Law  93-113,  the 
Domestic  Volimteer  Service  Act  of  1973, 
which  I  authored,  and  which  provides 
statutory  authority  for  the  ACTION 
Agency,  included,  in  title  II,  provisions 
for  the  continued  expansion  of  the  Fos- 
ter Grandparent  program,  which  today 
has  grown  to  12,000  participants  at  over 
150  project  sites. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  1972,  Mr.  President,  a  report  on 
Foster  Grandparents  by  Booz-Allen  Pub- 
lic Administration  Services  concluded 
that— 

In  terms  of  pure  economic  benefits  and 
costs,  total  benefits  of  the  FOP  exceed  Its 
costs. 

Based  on  a  Federal  cost  of  $10.2  mil- 
lion, the  study  found,  "A  conservative 
estimate  places  costs  at  $1,650,000." 

The  study  described  how  host  institu- 
tions and  society,  as  well  as  children  and 
volunteers,  benefit  from  the  program. 
The  benefits  identified  were  as  follows: 

First.  To  volunteers — improved  health, 
increased  independence,  decreased  isola- 
tion, and  concern  with  financial  prob- 
lems; 

Second.  To  children — improvements  in 
the  areas  of  physical,  social,  and  psy- 
chological development;  and 

Third.  To  institutions — savings  in  staff 
time  due  to  early  release  of  children 
either  from  the  institutions  themselves 
or  from  more  costly  treatment  programs. 

OVERSIGHT  RESPONSIBILrrT 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committees  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  which  has  oversight 
responsibility  foi  the  domestic  volunteer 
programs  of  the  ACTION  agency,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  urge  support  for  the  fos- 
ter grandparent  program  in  the  Senate, 
and  my  responsibility  to  try  to  insure 
that  the  law  authorizing  PGP  is  carried 
out  as  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  intended. 

In  my  role  as  advocate  for  the  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President,  It  was  my  pleasure 
recently  to  submit  testimony  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mending that  the  foster  grandparent 
program  receive  the  full  amoimt  of  au- 
thorized funding  for  fiscal  year  1976 — $32 
million — rather  than  the  $25,930,000  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  I 
would  like  to  set  forth  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remai-ks,  Mr.  President,  the  text 
of  my  appropriations  testimony  on  title 
II,  Older  American  Volunteer  programs, 
which  includes  my  remarks  on  foster 
grandparents. 

And  in  keeping  with  my  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  law  is  faithfully  imple- 
mented, I  must  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  currently  we  in  the  Congress  are 
faced  with  a  perplexing  problem  with 
regard  to  the  foster  grandparent  effort. 
We  have  learned  tliat  as  many  as  10  per- 
cent— perhaps  more — of  the  foster 
grandparents  may  have  been  assigned  to 
work  with  persons  who  are  not  chil- 
dren— for  instance  mentally  retarded 
adults  who  are  confined  to  institutions. 
Such  assignments,  Mr.  President,  while 
they  may  be  enormously  beneficial,  are 
contrary  to  present  law,  according  to  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  ACTION  agency. 


I  have  asked  the  ACTION  agency  to 
develop  a  plan  to  address  this  problem 
in  as  compassionate  a  way  as  possible. 
The  last  thing  we  want  Is  for  these  rela- 
tionships to  be  cut  off  with  no  alternative 
arrangements.  But  we  must  also  see  to 
it  that  the  law,  with  respect  to  the  as- 
signments of  foster  grandparent  serv- 
ice, be  adhered  to. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
ACTION  agency  will  seek  the  advice  of 
the  project  sponsors  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  £is  to  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  this  sensitive  situation,  and 
will  seek  to  find  out  how  such  a  situa- 
tion could  have  developed  without  the 
knowledge  of  ACTION  agency  officials. 

I  am  hopeful,  too,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  ACTION  agency  will  step  up  its  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  senior  companion 
program— modeled  after  the  foster 
grandparent  effort  but  designed  to  serve 
those,  other  than  children,  having  ex- 
ceptional needs — so  that  the  optimum 
number  of  those  who  could  benefit  from 
this  type  of  person-to-person  relation- 
ship, both  childi-en  and  adults,  will  have 
that  opportunity. 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    WILLIAMS 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  In  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  OAr.  Williams),  long  a 
leader  in  the  Senate  In  developing  pro- 
grams geared  to  helping  older  Americans, 
addressed  the  delegates  to  the  foster 
grandparent  conference  on  Thursday 
morning.  September  11.  It  was  most  fit- 
ting that  Pete  Williams  appeared  before 
the  conference  on  the  10th  foster  grand- 
parent program  anniversary,  for  during 
that  period  no  one  has  made  a  greater 
contribution  in  formulating  and  seeming 
the  passage  of  legislation  bettering  the 
lives  of  older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Williams'  remarks 
and  the  other  material  I  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Recipients  of  Foster  Grandparent  Program 

10th  AXniversabt  Conference  Recogni-- 

TioN  Presentations 

Project  site  and  individual  foster  grand* 
parent : 

Leconla  State  School.  Concord,  N.H.,  Ruth 
Fox,  age  71. 

Western  Carolina  Center,  Morganton,  N.C., 
Zela  Latts,  age  72. 

Stenton  Child  Care  Center,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Pauline  Colmer,  age  70. 

Hlilsboro  County  Foster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram, Tampa,  Fla.,  Marie  Hartoe,  age  75. 

Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  Altanta,  Oa., 
Daisy  Bell  Spear,  age  82. 

Clover  Bottom  Development  Center,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Lenlce  McEwen,  age  70. 

Johnny  Appleseed  Workshop,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Ind.,  Dewey  DeHart,  age  77. 

Henry  Ford  Hospital.  Detroit.  Mich..  Nor- 
vjlle  Maddox.  age  75. 

St.  Cloud  Children's  Home,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  Reglua  Novo  tony,  age  73. 

Model  Cities  Day  Care  Center  I.  Akron, 
Ohio,  Lois  Perry,  age  88. 

Allen  House,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Daisy  Pope, 
age  71. 

Bessie  Berner  Metzenbaum  Children's  Cen- 
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ter,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jessnlonie  Allison,  age 
72. 

No.  Wisconsin  Colony  and  Training  School, 
Madison.  Wis.,  Nellie  Harvey,  age  76, 

Denton  State  School,  Denton,  Tex.,  Cor- 
lulia  Ford,  age  79. 

Robert  B.  Green  Hospital  Newborn  Nurs- 
cry,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Delores  J.  Herrera. 

Colorado  General  Hospital,  Deu\'er,  Cole. 
Miiry  Ann  Hickock,  age  78. 

Utah  State  Training  School,  Prove,  Utah, 
Freda  Peterson,  age  73. 

Woodside  Terrace,  Saii  Francisco,  Calif.. 
Kdua  Wassace,  age  76. 

Warmano  Training  School  Hospital,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  Theresa  Rapasa,  age  77. 

Providence  Hospital,  Portlaiid,  Oreg.,  Opal 
Oreaby,  age  75. 

TtsTiMONY  or  Senator  Alan  Cranston  Be- 
fore Sitbcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations or  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  Fiscal  Yr.\p.  1976  Appropria- 
tions, H.R.  8069 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  stroug  commitment 
to  placing  a  high  priority  in  Federal  budg- 
etary policy  on  programs  that  will  serve 
people's  needs  is  well  known.  I  am  confident 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
will  fairly  and  equitably  Judge  the  proper 
allocation  of  funding  for  programs  in  social 
areas,  while  taking  into  accoimt  the  overall 
Federal  budget  and  the  Congressional  desire 
to  maintain  Federal  spending  at  a  reasonable 
level. 

However,  there  are  a  niunber  of  areas 
on  which  I  have  placed  special  legislative 
emphasis  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  for  which 

I  would  like  to  recommend  specific  ni)pro- 
printions. 

action  agenc  V 
Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  tlii-s  oppor- 
tunity to  make  recommendationa  to  you 
concerning  the  ACTION  Agency  fiscal  year 
1976  budget.  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  of  the  Labi.r  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  This  Subcommittee  has 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  domestic  vol- 
unteer programs  of  the  ACTION  Agency.  As 
the  author  of  P.L.  03-113,  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  which  pro- 
vides the  Agency  with  its  statutory  author- 
ity, I  am  quite  familiar  with  its  programs, 
its  strengths,  and  its  shortcomings. 

I  have  thoroughly  reviewed  the  ACTION 
Agency's  Fiscal  Year  1976  budget  and  tran- 
sition budget  estimate  to  the  Congress.  I 
have  requested  and  received  further  clari- 
fying information  on  this  submission  from 
tlie  Agency.  Based  on  this  Information  and 
our  on-goUig  oversight  of  the  Agency  and 
its  programs,  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
areas  where  I  believe  certain  changes  should 
be  made  by  your  Subcommittee  in  marking 
lip  the  appropriation  for  the  ACTION  Agen- 
cy for  fiscal  year  1976  and  tlie  transition 
budget  period. 

Title  II — Older  American  VoJunicei  Progiams 
Mr.  Clialrman,  the  above  discussion  on  the 
tiuestion  of  expanding  experimental  pro- 
grams prior  to  their  receiving  completed 
evaluations  takes  on  added  import  when 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  ACTION  Agen- 
cy's diminished  requests  for  the  proven 
statutorily  established  programs,  e-specialiy 
tlie  highly  regarded  Older  American  Volun- 
teer Programs. 

Foster  Grandjja  re  n  t  s  i  FCP  i 
Tlie  Foster  Grandparent  Program  deiive.s 
its  statutory  authority  from  Pan  B  of  Title 

II  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act.  In 
its  FY  1976  budget  submission,  the  ACTION 
Agency  requested  a  reduction  of  $2,357,000 
from  the  estlmt^ted  fiscal  year  1975  level  of 
expenditure — $25,930,000.  Such  h  reduction 
in  funds  would  reduce  enroilmeiit  in  the 
program  by  700  Foster  Orp.ndpp rents  ovei 


the  course  of  the  year,  and  several  times 
that  number  of  children  would  be  deprived 
of  the  Foster  Grandparent's  dedicated  and 
compassionate  companionship. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recommend  that — at  the 
very  least — your  Committee  restore  to  FOP 
the  cut  of  $2,357,000  from  the  FY  1975  level. 
In  considering  the  appropriate  amount  for 
FGP,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  keep  In 
mind  that  this  program  is  authorized  to 
receive  an  appropriation  of  up  t;0  $32  millioii 
for  fiscal  year  1976 — $6,070,000  more  than 
the  amount  requested.  For  this  indisputably 
cost-effective  and  beneficial  program — pro- 
viding a  small  supplemental  income  to  our 
low-income  older  Americans  and  Immeasur- 
ably valuable  services  to  underprivileged 
children,  full  funding,  I  feel,  is  entirely 
reasonable. 

Such  an  increase  In  funds,  Mr.  Chairman, 
cotild  be  used  to  increase  the  enrollment  in 
the  Fester  Grandparent  Program,  or  It  could 
be  used  to  Increase  the  stipend  earned  by 
the  low-income  participants  in  the  program. 
The  ACTION  Agency  has  estimated  that, 
based  on  the  current  number  of  Foster 
Grandparents,  It  would  require  $8.2  million 
annually  to  increase  the  FGP  stipend  from 
the  present  $1.60  an  hour  to  the  minimum 
wage  level.  By  raising  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent appropriation  to  $32,000,000 — an  increase 
of  $6,070,000  over  the  Agency  request  and  an 
increase  of  $3,713,000  over  the  House-passed 
figure — the  FY  1975  level — your  Comniitteee 
could  secure  a  modest  Increase  in  stipend  for 
the  Foster  Grandparents,  or  provide  for  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  persons  enrolled 
in  the  program,  or  provide  for  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  I  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  recommend  full  funding  of  the  very  val- 
uable FGP  program. 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program   (RSVPt 

The  ACTION  Agency  has  requested,  and 
the  House  has  approved,  $17,500,000  for  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP), 
an  increase  of  $1,520,000  over  the  FY  1975 
estimated  expenditure  level.  This  increase 
will  provide  for  an  additional  45,000  RSVP 
volunteers — there  cuirently  are  approxi- 
mately 140,000  volunteers  enrolled  in  the 
program. 

Through  RSVP,  older  Americans  are  pro- 
I'idPd  an  opportunity  to  share  their  talents 
and  be  of  service  to  their  communities.  They 
are  as.signed  to  tackle  a  mjTlad  of  Jobs,  from 
working  with  sh',it-in  persons,  to  teaching 
crafts,  to  shopping  for  the  home-bound  In- 
dividuals. I  support  the  requested  increases 
for  the  outstanding  RSVP  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  urge  you  to  approve  it.  as 
did  the  House. 
Senior  Coinpanionis 

Mr.  Ci^airman,  the  PosU^r  GraudpHreiit 
model  was  so  successful  that,  two  years  ago, 
in  tii«>  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973  <P.L.  93-113),  Congress  provided  for  a 
spin-off  program  called  the  Senior  Compan- 
ions Program.  Again,  xinder  this  program, 
low-income  oldfr  Americans  receive  an  In- 
come supplement  for  working  with — In  this 
case — those,  other  than  children,  having  ex- 
ceptional needs.  The  ACTION  Agency  has 
requested  &1.640,()00 — a  reduction  of  $920.- 
000  from  the  amount  estimated  to  be  ex- 
pended during  fisi-al  year  1975.  I  urge — at  a 
miulmum — restoration  of  this  cut.  The 
amoutit  authorized  to  J>e  appropriated  for 
this  program  for  fiscal  year  1976  l.s  $8  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  >our  Commitiee 
should  substantially  Increase  over  last  years 
.■=.2.6  million  level  the  appropriation  for  tiiis 
prot;ram.  for  several  reasons. 

First,  modeled  as  it  is  after  the  F'oster 
Grandparent  Program,  it  is  a  program  of 
proven  effectiveness.  It  deserves,  and  it  should 
receive,  more  than  token  funding. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a 
great  number  ol  requests — and  I  am  sure 
you  h.ive  received  them  as  well — iroin  h'oster 
Gr:M!r!pfir»'n''  spon.si  rs  ami   olher.s  v  ho  :<re 


concerned  about  what  will  happen  to  tlioN' 
children  served  by  Foster  Grandparents  after 
they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  who  are 
concerned  as  well  about  the  great  need  for 
companionship  for  developmentally  disabled 
persons  who  are  clwouologlcally  over  the  age 
of  seventeen,  but  are  children  In  mind  and 
spirit.  My  first  Inclination  was  to  advise 
these  sponsors  to  work  with  the  ACTION 
Agency  in  developing  a  grant  application  for 
a  Senior  Companions  program  to  comple- 
ment the  Foster  Grandparent  effort.  But 
what  kind  of  advise  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  fact«  show  that  the  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  is  only  one-twelfth  the  size 
of  the  Foster  Grandparent  effort,  one-sixth 
the  si/.e  it  is  authorized  to  be,  and  when 
the  Aeency's  current  policy  requires  that 
80''  of  the  recipients  of  senior  companion- 
ship must  be  older  persons  themselves? 

In  a  recent  report  (No.  94-255)  to  act;om- 
pany  S.  1425,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  directed  the  Agency  to 
modify  its  80';,  policy  so  as  to  give  equitable 
opportunity  to  all  those  over  the  age  ol 
seventeen  who  could  benefit  by  Senior  Com- 
panions. It  also  directed  that  the  agency 
provide  for  continuation  of  proven  relation- 
.shlps  between  Foster  Parents  and  children 
who  pa-ss  the  chronological  age  of  18  until 
all  efforts  have  been  exhausted  to  arrange 
for  an  appropriate  alternative  relationship 
for  the  individual  being  served. 

Tlieae  changes  will  help  somewhat,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But,  in  order  to  enable  the  Agen- 
cy to  broaden  the  population  of  those  served 
by  Senior  Companions,  the  Congress  needs 
to  provide  adequate  funding.  Toward  this 
end,  I  urge  an  appropriation  of  $4  million  for 
Senior  Companions,  still  only  60%  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

COM.MITNITY  SkKVICE AN  lNVi:STM»:NT  IN 

America 
(All  address  by  Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wilo-ums. 
Jr..  at  ACTION  Conference,  10th  Anniver- 
sary of  Foster  Grandparents  Program) 

Ten  years  ago.  President  Johnson  launched 
the  Fo.ster  Grandparents  program  and  openeil 
a  new  front  on  the  War  on  Poverty. 

We  in  Congress  had  focused  the  President's 
attention  on  the  Older  American.  This  pro- 
gram responded  to  our  recommendations  for 
increased  community  service  involvement. 

Today,  there  are  13,000  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents serving  more  than  27,000  children  in  157 
projects  in  all  60  states. 

A  good  many  of  us  in  this  room  today  eun 
remember  people  growing  old  20  or  30  years 
ago— seeing  what  old  age  did  to  them.' 

Too  often,  it  meant  being  alone  or  depend- 
ent on  someone  else.  Too  often,  it  meant  be- 
ing sick,  and  worst  of  all,  afraid  l>eca\igc  they 
Just  couldn't  afford  to  be  sick. 

Times  have  cUnnged  since  then,  largely  Ik-- 
cause  of  the  leadership  that  people  like  .uiu 
have  provided  in  the  past  decade. 

We  launched  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

We  pas.sed  the  Older  American  .^cr. 

We  replaced  old-age  as-ststauce  witii  a  ne*' 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Program 
(SSI). 

We  enacted  strong  federal  srandards  for 
the  private  pension  system. 

We  have  made  great  progres,s  t)ie.-e  last  10 
years,  hut  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

We  lifted  millions  of  Americans  out  of 
poverty,  but  more  than  3  million  older 
Americans  are  .still  living  at  poverty  levels. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  the  elderly 
of  this  nation  r.ipidly  building  a  new  way  of 
life,  using  the  dividends  of  the  retirement 
revolution. 

More  than  20  million  Americans  are  over 
65  years  of  age.  They  comprise  10  percent  of 
the  population.  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
this  ngure  will  increase  to  25  percent. 

Given  the  pre.sent  trend  toward  lonj;er  life 
.spaiLs  iMid  earlior  rctiaim-ir..   nuiiiy   .^mer- 
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leans  may  £pend  up  to  one 
lives  In  what  Is  now  called 
Quite  clearly,  our  society 
au  enormous  change  In  life  sty^. 

Our  national  policy  toward 
often  contradictory.  We  pay  11 
the  idealized  images  of  our  "sen 
"The  golden  agers"  and  "the 

But  childhood  is  romanticized , 
is    idolized.    Older    persons    are 
forced  Into  a  position  of  sacrific( 
suggesting  that  public  resource  3 
mortgaged  for  the  benefit  of  the 

This  conflict  over   the  rigbtf  il 
public  resources  1^  l>€lng  rai^^ed 
frequency. 

But   the   Important   question 
one  generation  must  be  sacri 
other.  Or  can  each  be  a  part  of 
enriched  life? 

There  are  enormous  numbers 
children  In  this  country.  One 
four  children  grows  up  in  poverty, 
the    nation's    children    receive 
medical  care. 

The  Poster  Grandparent  progrfm 
human  resources  of  both 
is  an  old  adage  that:  "The  greal 
is  to  spend  it  for  something  th 
last  It". 

Working    in    hospitals    and 
where   neglected    children    are 
affection,  the  foster  grandparen  ; 
great  truth  to  that  statement 

Lllce  the  Head  Start  pre-scbool 
ing  attention  can  open  for  a  ct^d 
once  denied. 

Here  is  the  great  remedy  for 
clous  effect  of  neglect — the  love 
flee  of  an  understanding  elder 
cause  I  have  seen  the  results  of 
firsthand. 

Many   times,  I  have  seen  yo$r 
wcH-ked  In  my  visits  to  the 
the  Institutions  for  the  mentally 
caly  handicapped,  and  in  homes 
pendent  and  neglected. 

Again  and  ag^ain.  Congress  rec< 
of  your  successes. 

In  Texas,  a  child  who  once 
his  time  cringing  iu  the  corner 
now  plays,  goes  to  the  dinner  ta^le 
facing  into  the  room.  All  of 
Foster  Grandpaxeut  started  showing 
attention  he  had  seldom  kxiowni 

In  North  Carolina,  a  child  w 
slated  on  being  carried  everywhei^ 
pUy  walks  with  her  "Grandma 

In  New  Jersey,  a  child  with 
leptlc  seizures  has  been  calmed 
Grandparent  and  now  has  his 
control.  And  in  Cincinnati,  an 
girl  with  brain  damage,  who  oi^ce 
move  at  all,  now  smiles  and  tu 
In  the  directlcm  of  her  Foeter 
voice. 

Obviously,  you  have  bestowed 
man  resource  on  the  young  out 
and  generosity. 

Th©  success  of  this  program 
aged  other  programs.  We  now  havi 
of  older  volunteers   involved   in 
Peace  Corps,  RSVP,  Senior 
SCORE.  Their  knowledge  and 
rare  gift  to  younger  generation ;, 

Still,   being   old   in  America 
more  difficult  than  ever.  In  the 
food  prices  have  risen  15  percent 
strous  45  p>ercent.  and  health 
cent  with  no  end  in  sight. 

There  is  talk  of  cutting 
programs.  Invariably,  the  elderly 
the  first  victims  of  reduced  federal 
The  Administration  even 
the  Foster  Grandparent  program. 

Here  my  message  is  rather  brief 
the  Congress  mu/t  be  exceptions  lly 
In  protecting  human  programs 
budget  priorities. 


esse  itial 


reques  ed 
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third  of  their         When  economy  Is  needed  th©  budget  knife 

ret:  rement".  may  have  to  be  applied,  but  never  at  the 

mu^  adjust  to     cost  of  new  hardships  for  those  whose  lives 

are  already  hard. 

retirement  Is        To  deny  the  elderly  essectlal  social  eerv- 

serivce  to     ices  is  false  economy.  Their  ability  to  maln- 

cltlzens",     tain  active  Independent  lives  Is  reduced  and 

gcfden  years",     eventually,  they  are  forced  Into  Institutions 

and  youth     where  the  cost  of  care  Is  even  greater. 

sometimes         The  American  dream  promised  older  people 

the  young     that  If  they  worked  hard  enough  all  their 

are  t>elng     lives,  things  would  turn  out  well  for  them. 

old.  Today's  older  Americans  were  brought  up  to 

share  of     believe  In  pride,  self-reliance,  and  independ- 

rtth  greater     ence.  Many  are  tough,  determined  Individuals 

who  managed  to  survive  against  adversity. 

is  whether        But   there   are   barriers   which   even   the 

for  an-     strong  cannot  overcome.  Older  workers  begin 

the  other's     ^^o  ^ace  age  discrimination  as  early  as  age  45. 

Many  are  mustered  out  of  the  work  force  at 

an  automatic  cut-off  age.  They  are  told  to 

"enjoy"  a  retirement  which  often  locks  them 

into  poverty  as  well  as  Idleness. 

Working  men  and  women  nearlng  retire- 
ment age  are  caught  In  vise  of  rocketing 
prices  with  the  prospect  of  retiring  on  a  fixed 
income  which  has  little  chance  of  keeping  up 
with  the  inflationary  spiral.  These  situations 
demand  that  our  national  retirement  In- 
comes policy  provide  a  greater  freedom  of 
choice  regarding  retirement. 

Not  many  years  ago,  we  tended  to  respond 
to  ag!ng  problems  with  band-aid  solutions- 
old-age  assistance,  a  few  special  housing  proj- 
ects, and  modest  social  services  were  stop- 
gap measiu-es. 

Major  reform  of  social  secmity,  private 
pensions,  and  health  care  have  provided 
splints,  casts,  and  bandages  to  replace  the 
band-aids. 

But  there  Is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive 
approach  on  several  fronts.  The  "aging"  of 
our  population — coinciding  with  a  rise  in  re- 
tirement Income  expectation — indicates  a 
clear  need  for  long-range  planning. 

What  is  needed,  and  what  woiUd  be  pro- 
ductive, Ls  a  national  commitment  on  aging — 
a  commitment  to  help  those  most  In  need 
and  to  lift  the  nation  out  of  its  current  eco- 
nomic troubles. 

The  basic  question  is  what  we  will  choose 
to  Invest  in.  Do  we  continue  to  expand  our 
military  arsenal,  or  do  we  create  Jobs  and 
spur  the  economy  by  Investing  in  the  con- 
struction of  bousing  and  delivery  of  services 
that  directly  benefit  people  who  are  strug- 
gling to  survive? 

Building  the  battleship  will  create  Jobs, 

frequent  epi-     *"^*  *^**  battleship  will  never  buy  an  auto- 

hls  Poster     ™obUe  or  a  pound  of  meat  or  a  bushel  of 

LffiUctlon  in     Brain. 

1  year  old        "^^^^  '^  ^^  Invest  In  programs  and  services 

did  not     *'h£'t  strengthen  the  Independence  of  people 

her  head     who  must  purchase  food,  housing,  clothing, 

Grindparent's     *"*!  and  the  other  necessities  of  life,  we  will 

help  rebuild  the  economy. 

Not  only  would  it  make  economic  sense: 
it  makes  common  sense  as  well.  Older  Amer- 
icans of  today  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
the  society  in  which  younger  people  live.  All 
of  us.  whatever  our  age  are  now  contributing 
taxes  and  services  to  our  nation  and  are  col- 
lectively preparing  for  our  retirement  years. 
The  economic  hardships  of  older  Ameri- 
cans are  an  integral  part  of  our  overall  eco- 
nomic condition. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  amendments 

which  I  authored  to  the  1974  Housing  Act 

to  revise  and  expand  the  Section  202  elderly 

housing  program.  Congress  made  $215  mll- 

soclal     lion  available  for  this  program  in  1975.  These 

are  among     funds    could    have    provided    10,000    badly 

budgets,     needed  housing  units. 

cuts  In         The  housing  Industry  remains  In  a  serious 
slump.  Thousands  of  construction  workers 
and  blunt :     wait  In  unemployment  lines.  Older  people 
vigilant     in  need  of  shelter  wait  anxiously  for  this  pro- 
a^ainst  false     graim  to  be  implemented.  Yet,  the  $215  mil- 
lion authorUatlou  goes  unused. 
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This  year,  the  number  one  legislative  Item 
for  the  elderly  Is  the  extension  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  We  have  moved  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  Senate  and  the  House  has 
passed  a  similar  measure.  It  Is  now  pending 
in  Conference  and  a  final  vote  Is  expected 
soon.  That  proposal  will  pro\-lde  autlioriza- 
tlon  for  up  to  130,000  community  service  Jobs 
for  older  workers. 

Unemployment  among  persons  55  and 
older  has  Jumped  nearly  70  percent  in  th© 
last  8  months.  Yet,  on-going  employment 
programs  for  workers  over  55  such  as  Opera- 
tion Mainstream,  are  being  phased  out  by 
the  AdiiiinlBtratlou. 

But  Congress  has  learned  the  value  of 
community  service  employment.  We  saw 
what  community  service  can  accomplish  In 
the  10-year  hlwtory  of  the  Poster  Grand- 
parents. 

Community  work  can  recapture  and  pre- 
serve human  abilities,  utilize  manpower, 
provide  satisfying  occupation  and  forestall 
additions  to  the  mounting  welfare  load.  Ten 
years  of  experience  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  its  worth  Is  incalculable. 

Let  me  underscore  the  fact  that  today's 
older  population  has  contributed  much  to 
the  nation's  economy.  The  generation  that 
brought  us  through  the  Great  Depression  can 
help  us  to  weather  this  storm. 

So  to  those  of  you  who  have  manned  the 
ramparts — to  those  of  you  who  have  made 
the  sacrifices  In  the  past — and  to  those  of 
you  who  have  urged  action  through  your 
cards  and  letters,  I  salute,  congratulate  and 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  your 
fellow  man. 


September  17,  1975 
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SHOULD  WE  HAVE  A  NEW  ENGINE'? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  intriguing  report  recently  prepared 
by  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  of  the 
CalifoiTiia  Institute  of  Technology.  This 
report,  entitled  "Should  We  Have  a  New 
Engine?  An  Automobile  Power  Systems 
Evaluation"  takes  a  comprehensive  look 
at  potential  alternatives  to  the  Internal 
combustion  engine. 

My  reason  for  endorsing  this  report 
is  that  It  identifies  two  alternative  en- 
gines, the  Stirling  and  Brayton,  that  hold 
the  promise  of  becoming  truly  fuel  ef- 
ficient, virtually  pollution-free  engines. 
The  importance  of  such  a  development 
in  both  protecting  the  health  of  citizens 
in  polluted  uiban  areas  and  In  easing  the 
energy  crisis  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  report  states  that  the  successful  in- 
troduction of  either  the  Stirring  or  Bray- 
ton engine  sometime  in  the  mid-1980's 
would  take  the  automobile  off  the  list 
of  major  polluters.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
port foresees  fuel  savings  of  up  to  2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  saving  the  Nation  $10 
billion  annually,  assuming  oil  prices  are 
at  $11  a  barrel. 

Because  of  my  enthusiasm  over  the 
thoroughness  and  findings  of  the  report, 
I  have  written  both  President  Ford  and 
Senator  Muskie,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  urging 
that  they  initiate  a  thorough  review  of 
the  report  with  an  eye  toward  prompt 
action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letters  to  President  Ford  and  Sen- 
ator MusKiE,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
report's  synopsis  and  major  findings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Should  We  Have  a  New  Engine?  An  Atjto- 
MOBiLE  Power  Systems  Evaluation 

ABSTRACT 

Alternative  automotive  powerplants  were 
r.vamined  for  possible  Introduction  diu-lng 
the  1980-1990  time  period.  Technical  analyses 
\^ere  made  of  the  Stratlfled-Charge  Otto, 
Diesel,  Ranklne  (steam),  Brayton  (gas  tur- 
bine), Stirling,  Electric,  and  Hybrid  power- 
plants  as  alternatives  to  the  conventional 
Otto-cycle  engine  with  its  likely  Improve- 
ments. These  alternatives  were  evaluated 
from  a  societal  point  of  view  in  terms  of 
energy  consumption,  urban  air  quality,  cost 
to  the  consumer,  materials  availability,  safe- 
i> .  and  industry  Impact. 

The  results  show  that  goals  Xor  emission 
leductlon  and  energy  conservation  for  the 
automobile  over  the  next  6-10  years  can  be 
met  by  improvements  to  the  Otto-cycle  en- 
gine and  to  the  vehicle.  Tliis  provides  time 
i'or  the  necessary  development  work  on  the 
Brayton  and  Stirling  engines,  which  offer  the 
promise  of  eliminating  the  automobile  as  a 
bigniflcant  source  of  urban  air  pollution, 
dramatically  reducing  fuel  consumption,  and 
being  saleable  at  a  price  differential  which 
can  be  recovered  in  fuel  savings  by  the  first 
owner.  Specifically,  the  Brayton  and  Stirling 
engines  require  intensive  component,  system, 
and  manufacturing  proce.'-.s  development  at  a 
funding  level  considerably  higher  than  at 
preaent. 

SYNOPS1.S 

"What  should  be  done  in  the  near  future 
to  improve  the  automobile,  from  the  stand- 
point of  society's  needs  and  problems? 
Specifically,  should  some  other  type  of  engine 
be  used  to  power  the  automobile  in  the  com- 
ing decade.  Instead  of  the  familiar  Otto' 
(spark-ignited  internal  combustion)  en- 
gine?" These  are  the  questions  that  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  wa,s  asked  to  address 
In  this  study. 

The  automobile  affects  the  quality  of  our 
lives  In  many  ways.  On  the  positive  side  is 
the  convenience  of  a  personal  car,  all-Im- 
portant in  providing  mobility  for  business 
and  pleasure.  On  the  negative  side  are  the 
problems  it  creates  or  to  which  it  contributes 
heavily.  Tlie  air  we  breathe  is  fouled  by  Its 
e.xhaust.  Increasing  use  of  cars  causes  con- 
gestion in  our  cities  and  leads  to  Injuries 
and  deaths  on  our  highways.  Demand  for 
imported  metals  and  minerals,  needed  to 
manufacture  automobiles,  is  continually 
growing.  Our  enormous  energy  consumption, 
to  which  the  automobile's  demand  for  gaso- 
line is  a  major  contributor,  gives  rise  to  large 
deficits  in  our  national  balance  of  payments 
each  year  and  leaves  us  vulnerable  to  Inter- 
national embargoes.  The  group  of  industries 
involved  in  the  production  and  operation  of 
automobiles  are  strongly  linked  to  our  na- 
tion's economy  and  employment.  These  fac- 
tors show  the  importance  of  ilie  automobile 
and  its  infrastructure. 

Over  a  period  of  about  18  monihs,  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  studied  the  technol- 
(jj^les  available  for  improving  the  automobile 
and  its  powerplaut,  within  the  framework 
oi  the  key  issues:  the  role  of  the  automobile 
and  other  transit  systems  in  providing  per- 
sonal mobility,  energy  and  fuels  available, 
niaterial  resources,  air  quality,  highway 
.^^fety,  and  the  changeover  capability  of  the 
automobile  industry.  In  tlie  course  of  this 
.-.tudy  several  fundamental  realizations — 
ftome  of  them  at  variance  with  widely  held 
(•()inlon — emerged : 

'I'he  automobile  will  maintain  it«  domi- 
imnt  role  in  personal  transportation  through 
I  he  foreseeable  future.  Public  transit  will  be 
•ble  to  take  a  larger  share  of   tJie  burden. 


Named  after  Its  inventor,  Nicholas  Otto. 


However,  the  time  and  effort  required  to 
build  new  public  transit  systems,  or  to  ex- 
pand existing  facUitle"',  together  with  their 
limited  »ppUcabiUty,  preclude  more  than  • 
10-16%  substitution  for  automobile  driving 
in  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

The  production  of  over  10  million  automo- 
biles per  year  is  the  combined,  and  highly 
specialized,  undertaking  of  an  industrial 
complex  that  extends  back  to  the  Iron  ore 
mines.  A  major  change  in  the  product  cannot 
happen  overnight  regardless  of  money  avail- 
able, technology  applied,  or  legislation 
enacted.  There  will  be  an  estimated  mini- 
mum time  lag  of  over  three  years  In  begin- 
ning to  mass-produce  a  new  design,  given  a 
fully  developed  producible  model. 

Liquid  fuels,  natural  and/or  synthetic,  will 
be  used  in  cars  through  at  least  the  end  of 
this  centtiry.  World  resources  are  sufficient 
to  permit  the  Introduction  of  another  gen- 
eration of  combustion  engines. 

The  necessary  materials  of  constructlou 
can  be  obtained  for  the  recommended  heat- 
euglne-powered  atitomobiles,  given  adequate 
planning. 

The  financial  resources  required  for  con- 
version to  vehicles  v/lth  alternate  engines 
would  be  readily  available  In  our  economy. 

Automobile  pollutant  emissions  and — 
equally  important — emissions  from  other 
moving  and  stationary  sources  must  be  con- 
trolled more  stringently  than  at  present,  and 
In  a  concerted  manner.  In  order  to  meet  the 
National  Primary  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  through  the  next  decade.  To 
conform  with  this  requirement,  automobiles 
powered  by  any  alternate  engine  consid- 
ered must  meet,  or  better,  a  set  of  emission 
standards  appropriate  to  the  region  in  which 
they  are  driven. 

Given  some  additional  development,  cars 
with  catalytically  controlled  Otto  engines 
do  not  have  to  give  up  fuel  economy  to  com- 
ply with  the  strictest  legislated  emission 
standards.  In  fact,  some  Improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  such  engines  can  be  obtained 
without  relaxation  of  those  emission  stand- 
ards. 

In  the  light  of  these  realizations,  our  an- 
swer to  the  questions  originally  posed,  stated 
in  a  few  words,  is: 

Begin  immediately  the  rapid  implementa- 
tion of  design  changes  to  the  car  itself  which 
can  significantly  reduce  fuel  consumption, 
independent  of  the  kind  of  engine  used. 
Concurrently,  accelerate  and  direct  the  devel- 
opment of  two  particularly  promising  alter- 
nate engines — the  Brayton  and  Stirling  en- 
gines— until  one  or  both  can  be  mass-pro- 
duced, with  Introduction  in  the  Improved 
cars  targeted  for  1985  or  sooner.  In  the  In- 
terim, press  the  development  of  the  conven- 
tional Otto  engine  to  Its  limits. 

The  vehicle  design  changes  referred  to  are 
primarily  weight  reductions,  along  with 
some  modest  improvements  attainable  In 
transmissions,  power-consuming  accessories, 
and  ilie  aerodynamic  characteristics  of  the 
car.  Many  of  the.se  are  relatively  easy  to 
achieve  and  should  be  put  Into  production 
in  the  next  five  years,  since  they  can  reduce 
normal  driving  fuel  consumption  by  14  to 
35 ';c.  over  the  range  of  car  sizes.  The  remain- 
ing changes,  requiring  some  additional  de- 
velopment, should  be  introduced  ns  soon 
thereafter  as  practical  and  will  provide  even 
more  impressive  fuel  savings.  A  further  re- 
duction iu  national  fuel  consumption  can 
be  obtained  if  a  moderate  shift  In  consumer 
preference  toward  smaller  cars  can  be  brought 
a))out.  All  of  these  gains  are  essentially  un- 
related to  the  type  of  engine  in  the  car  and, 
once  at:hieved,  will  b>-and-larye  be  retained 
when  the  alternate  engine  is  introduced. 

The  Bra:,ton  engine  is  better  knovin  as  a 
pas  turbine,  one  form  of  which  is  presently 
xised  on  large  commercial  aircrnfi.  Braytons 
have  already  been  employed  in  some  ractnt; 
cars  and  experimental  automobiles.  The  Stir- 
ling engine,  a  newcomer  to  the  automobile. 


utilizes  the  heat  frou^  tlxe  hiu-ning  fuel  to 
make  a  separate  closed  gas  system  do  the 
work.  Both  types  of  engines  have  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  but  only  receni 
technical  developments  have  made  them 
suitable  for  passenger  car  application.  Botii 
offer  dramatic  savings  In  fuel  usage,  adapi- 
ability  to  a  wide  variety  of  liquid  fuels,  and 
emissions  low  enough  to  take  the  automo- 
bile off  tlie  list  of  major  polluters.  Although 
both  could  eventually  be  produced  at  ac- 
ceptable cost.  In  neither  case  do  engines  de- 
livering this  attractive  performance  pre.'^- 
ently  exist  in  a  form  that  can  be  economi- 
cally mass-produced.  Therefore,  Brayton  and 
Stirling  engine  development  must  be  greatly 
accelerated  until  one  or  the  other  reaches 
the  stage  where  the  auto  industry  can  give 
a  production  go-ahead.  This  may  not  happen 
if  the  Industry  operates  In  a  b\isiness-as- 
usual  manner,  since  development  spending  in 
excess  of  present  levels  for  these  alternate.s 
is  necessary.  Government  funding  and,  or  in- 
ceutives  will  be  required  to  promote  a  ilrni 
industrial  commitment. 

A  small  improvement  in  fuel  economy  cbu 
still  be  squeezed  out  of  the  conventional  Otto 
engine,  at  no  sacrifice  In  emission  control, 
while  the  alternate  engine  Is  being  readied 
for  production.  More  effective  air/fuel  mix- 
ing and  conditioning  devices,  together  wlih 
improved  exhaust  converters,  can  make  the 
evolving  Otto  engine  a  very  worthy  stopgap 
powerplant.  Developments  in  this  aiea  must 
also  be  spurred. 

The  electric  car,  iu  a  form  that  could  sub- 
stantially replace  liquid-fueled  automobiles, 
remains  a  prospect  for  the  more  remote  fu- 
ture. It  Is  a  very  alluring  long-term  option 
since  its  supply  of  electric  energy  is  di-awn 
from  generating  stations  which  can  use  any 
enersiy  source — chemical,  solar,  geothermal, 
or  nuclear.  However,  present  technology 
limits  the  electric  vehicle  to  very  specialized 
applications,  and  the  electric  energy  storage 
system  required  to  make  it  competitive  wiili 
liquid-fueled  cars  for  general  use  has  yet  to 
be  developed.  The  mandatory  battery  re- 
search must  be  intensified  now.  If  a  practical, 
general -purpose  electric  car  is  to  materialize. 

Implementation  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations will  result  In  major  benefits  t«> 
the  nation  as  a  whole  In  transportation  and 
energy  consumption.  Enlightened  planninj; 
now,  embodied  in  a  firm  national  commit- 
ment, can  put  efficient  automobiles  powered 
by  Brayton/Stlrling  engines  on  our  streets  hy 
1985  and  provide  us  with  the  optlon.s  needtcl 
for  the  century  to  come. 

I.    STUDY    OBJECTIVES    AND    .APPROACH 

A.  statement  of  obiectives 
The  expressed  purpose  of  this  study  was  t,> 
provide  an  Independent  appraisal  of  the  fea- 
sibility of,  and  the  potential  societal  benefits 
to  be  derived  from,  replacing  the  conven- 
tional automotive  Otto  engine  with  one  or 
more  alternative  powerplauts  dtiring  the  new. 
decade.  Specific  objectives  within  ihl.s  gei- 
eral  study  context  were: 

(1)  To  gain  an  understfindlng  of  na1ioi!;!l 
needs  and  problems  related  to  automotive  use 
such  as  personal  mobility  requirements,  air 
quality,  consumption  of  energy  and  nonre- 
newable resources,  and  highway  .safety. 

(2)  To  examine  the  U.S.  automotive  In- 
dustry's prodtictlon  facilities,  supporting  in- 
d\istries,  capital  requirements,  and  produc- 
tion timing  for  possible  constraints  in  Im- 
plementing vehicle  changes. 

(3)  To  acquire  reliable  data  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  vehicles  and  their  conventional 
Otto  engine  powerplant  and  on  all  produc- 
tion and  experimental  alternative  power- 
plants  which  are  candidates  to  supplant  it. 

(41  To  synthesize.  analytic^iUy,  equivalent 
'.•fliicles  lontalnlug  the  alternative  power- 
plrtiits  nnd  obtain  "equal-footing"  compari- 
sons of  their  perforniance  and  cost  relative  lo 
anan  evolving  Olto-englned  vehicle. 
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(5)  To  consider  various 
n&rioe  for  the  most  promising 
and  assess  their  future  Impact 
tional  needs  and  problems. 

(6)  To  extract  from  these 
tomobUe  improvement  strategy 
requisite  development  effort  and 
quirements,  time  phasing,  and 

The  pre-eminent  question  is 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
vfchole,  tempered  by  the  realities 
be  done,  and  under  what 
dustry  and  government. 

B.  Structure  of  the  s 
The  Automobile  Power  System 
Study  (APSES)  was  conducted  a; 
Interrelated    parallel    subst.udles 
subsets  of  the  team,  culminating 
thesis  of  restUts  ':y   the   entire 
structure  Is  illustrated  by  Pig. 
clarity,  shovs  only  the  major 
efforts  are  represented  by  t» 
and  the  products  of  those  efTortj 
Solid  arrows  show  primary  data 
arrows  show  secondary  data  flow 
technology   substudles — vehicle 
tics,  powerplant  characteristics, 
facturablllty/cost  analyses — were 
teractive  with  each  other  and 
materials    resources    effort.    The 
substudles — Industry  practices 
vant  national  Issues — were 
Independent,   providing  gtildellr. 
terla  to  the  vehicle  technology 

The  methodology  used  and  the 
ate  products  will  be  made  clear  as 
unfolds.  Out  of  these  substudles 
of  specific  findings.  These  were 
gether  Into  a  coherent  picture 
thesis  effort,  from  which  the 
strategy  was  formulated. 

n.    MAJOR    FIKDINGS 

The  feasibility  and  deslrabUlt  r 
duclng  an  alternate  automotive 
assessed  in  the  context  of  releva^it 
needs   and   problems:    (1)    the 
mobility;     (2)     energy    consump 
daily  as  petroleum  fuels;   (3) 
raw  materials;    and    (4)    urban 
Studies  of  these  issues  resulted 
motive  outlook  for  the  balance 
tury  which  Is  probably  not 
personal  automobiles  are  here 
gardless  of  Increased  usage  of 
and  other  changes  in  vehicle 
(2)  liquid  fuels,  some  comblnatl4n 
ral  and  synthetic  hydrocarbons. 
In  cars  throughout  the  time 
terest;    (3)    world  resources  can 
automobile's  expected  demand 
materials  of  construction;  and  ( 
mental  air  quality  will  demand 
tentlon,  necessitating  more 
sion  standards  for  stationary  as 
bile  sources. 

Against  that  backdrop,  the 
has  derived  some  major  findings 
ale  for  which  is  outlined  in 
tions  and  supported  In  detail  In 
this   report.   Briefly,    those 
follows : 

(1)  Comparatively  simple 
changes — primarily  weight-saving 
independent  of  engine  type  and 
acceptable  to  the  buyer — can 
ventional  automobile's  fuel 
14  to  35%   of  present  usage, 
can  be  Incrementally  introduced 
in  production  by  1981.  Other 
requiring  some  additional  develo; 
further  reduce  fuel  usage.  All  of 
Improvements  can   and  should 
rated   by    1985,   since   their 
largely  be  retained  when  an 
1",  Introduced.  A  modest  shift  in 
erenee  toward  smaller  cars  wouk 
c  short-term  payoff  in  fuel  saving 

(2)  Vehicles  powered  by 
ling  engine  can  reduce  national 
fuel  consumption  by  about 
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that  of  equivalent  cars  with  conventional 
engines  (for  the  same  usage)  and  with  emis- 
sions below  the  strictest  presently  legislated 
standards.  Introduction  of  either  of  these  al- 
ternate engines  can  be  accomplished  without 
significant  adverse  Impact  on  the  nation's 
economy.  One  or  both  should  be  introduced 
as  soon  as  these  benefits  can  be  realized  in 
economically  mass-produced  hardware. 

(3)  The  present  development  status  of  the 
Brayton  and  Stirling  engines  does  not,  at  this 
tune,  permit  a  decision  to  begin  mass  produc- 
tion; hence  their  introduction  cannot  be 
forced  by  an  abrupt  change  In  emission 
standards  or  legislation  of  a  fuel  economy 
stando.rd  over  the  next  few  years.  Rather,  a 
more  aggressive  development  program,  in- 
volving at  least  a  five-fold  increase  over  the 
present  rate  of  spendfbg,  must  be  pursued. 
Such  a  propj-am  requires  a  firm  commitment 
on  the  part  of  industry,  supported  by  govern- 
ment funding  or  incentives.  An  Introduction 
target  date  of  1985  (earlier,  if  possible) 
should  be  Incorporated  in  the  development 
schedule. 

(4)  While  the  Brayton  Stirling  develop- 
ment is  proceeding,  about  9%  reduction  la 
fuel  consumption  from  that  of  the  average 
1975  conventional  Otto  engine  can  be  ob- 
tained, without  giving  ground  on  emissions 
control,  through  Improved  induction  sys- 
tems and  exhaiist  converters.  The  combina- 
tion of  such  upgraded  Otto  engines  with  the 
Improved  vehicles  discussed  In  finding  (1) 
constitutes  not  only  a  good  stopgap  automo- 
bile configuration,  but  also  a  very  acceptable 
"fallback"  position  if  intractable  difficulties 
arise  in  both  alternate  engine  developments. 

(6)  Intermittent-combustion  alternate  en- 
gines— the  Stratified-Charge  Otto  and  the 
Diesel — do  not  offer  enough  advantage  over 
the  improving  conventional  Otto  engine,  in 
vehicles  of  equivalent  performance,  to  war- 
rant their  widespread  introduction  in  gen- 
eral-purpose automobiles.  Also,  conversion  of 
the  entire  fleet  to  such  an  engine  could  fur- 
ther delay  introduction  of  a  Brayton  or 
Stirling. 

(6)  Meeting  the  presently  mandated  Na- 
tional Primary  Ambient  Air  Quality  Stand- 
ards requires  coordinated  emission  reduction 
from  both  automotive  and  nonatitomotlve 
sources.  For  areas  outside  the  Los  Angeles 
basin,  national  automotive  emission  stand- 
ards of  0.4/3.4/2.0  g/ml  (HC/CO/NOi)  are 
adequate  through  1990.  In  addition,  evapora- 
tive hydrocarbon  emissions  must  be  effec- 
tively controlled  nationwide.  The  Los  Ange- 
les basin  should  mandate  0.4/3.4/0.4  g/mi 
emission  standards  as  soon  as  practicable; 
even  at  those  levels  the  photochemical  oxi- 
dant (smog)  standard  will  not  be  met,  with 
still  stricter  hydrocarbon  (and  posibly  NOi) 
control  being  ultimately  required. 

Other  sources,  especially  heavy-duty  ve- 
hicles ana  stationary  sources  must  also  be 
aggressively  controlled  nationwide,  or  else 
they  will  be  the  major  polluters. 

Brayton-  and  Stirling-powered  cars  can 
comfortably  meet  the  strict  statutory  stand- 
ards, and  even  the  Otto-engined  car,  with 
projected  improvements,  will  be  equal  to 
that  task.  Further  tightening  of  the  auto- 
mobile emission  standards  woiold  eventually 
rule  out  the  Otto  engine,  however. 

U.S.  Sewatt. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16,  1975. 
Hon.  Edmxtnd  8.  Mttskie, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  VS. 
Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dfar  Mb.  Chairman:  A  recent  report  from 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology's  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  entitled  "Should  We 
Have  a  New  Engine"  has  identified  the 
Stirling  and  Brayton  engines  as  having  the 
potential  of  being  truly  fuel  efficient,  vir- 
tually pollution-free  engines. 

The  importance  of  such  a  development 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  At  every  tvirn, 
our  attempts  through  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
protect   the   public    health    In    \irban    areas 


have  been  stymied  by  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  cleaning  up  the  Internal  combustion 
engine.  Attempts  to  control  pollution  from 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  by  catalysts 
have  only  spawned  a  new  round  of  pollu- 
tants. Delays  granted  the  automakers  have 
in  turn  meant  the  Imposition  of  more 
draconlan  transportation  control  strategies 
on  communities  to  achieve  the  public  health- 
related  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
AU  the  while,  continued  reliance  on  the  hi- 
ternal  combustion  engine  only  serves  to 
exacerbate  both  the  energy  crisis  and  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  supplies. 

Given  the  Immense  social  dividends  that 
a  new  engine  would  bring,  and  their  Integral 
relationship  to  our  present  effort  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  I  would  urge  that  you 
contact  the  committee's  leadership  and  the 
subcommittee's  ra^iking  minority  membtr 
about  the  po.sslbility  of  holding  subcommit- 
tee hearings  in  tlie  near  future  on  this  cri- 
tical topic.  In  fact,  given  the  broad  implica- 
tions of  the  report,  I  suggest  that  followln;^ 
the  subcommittee  hearings  you  may  want  to 
ask  the  Senate  leadership  to  request  an  In- 
depth  review  of  the  nation's  efforts  In  this 
area,  including  the  initiation  of  Joint  hear- 
ings by  the  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and 
Interior  Committees.  I  would  hope  that  per- 
haps such  hearings  could  be  schedviled  prior 
to  our  reassessing  the  automobile  emission 
standards  In  fvill  committee  markup. 

I  know  you  are  as  Intrigued  as  I  am  by  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory's  suggestion  that 
about  $1  billion  invested  In  the  Brayton  and 
Stirling  engines  now  could  result  in  an  an- 
nual petroleum  cost  savings  of  $10  billion  In 
the  future.  That,  plus  the  ecological  bene- 
fits outlined  la  this  report,  offers  a  superb 
opportunity  for  timely  legislative  action. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  be  of  as- 
sistance, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me.  Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Pete  V.  Domenici. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16, 1975. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Pkesdjent:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  to  embark  on  one  of  the  most  Important 
domestic  initiatives  of  the  decade:  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fuel  efficient,  virtually  pollu- 
tion-free automobile  engine. 

As  you  have  repeatedly  noted,  the  tighter 
emission  standards  required  of  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  to  protect  the  public 
health  have  come  into  conflict  with  our  na- 
tional energy  policy  of  maximizing  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy.  In  fact,  difficulty  in 
controlling  automotive  pollution  has  led 
many  to  consider  permanently  abandoning 
the  nitrogen  of  oxides  standard  presently 
called  for  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Such  dlffl- 
cultles  have  even  led  some  to  despair  whether 
we  can  achieve  clean  air  in  our  cities  anytime 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  those  of  us  working 
In  this  area  that  the  Ideal  solution  to  oxit 
problems  lies  in  developing  a  new  pollution- 
free  engine  capable  of  greater  fuel  economy. 
Proposals  for  such  a  development,  however, 
have  consistently  elicited  a  skeptical  re- 
sponse from  professionals  both  within  In- 
dxistry  and  the  federal  government,  on  the 
theory  that  a  quantum  breakthrough  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  significantly  cleaner 
engine  which  uses  less  fuel. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  such  professional 
skepticism  may  have  been  overly  pessimistic. 
A  recent  report  from  the  Callfomla  Institute 
of  Technology's  respected  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  indicates  that  a  fuel  efficient  en- 
gine capable  of  emissions  well  below  the 
statutory  standards  Is  within  reach. 

The  report  I  refer  to  is  entitled,  'Should 
We  Have  A  New  Engine?:  An  Automobile 
Power  Systems  Evaluation."  It  was  produced 
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as  the  result  of  a  grant  from  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  and  presents  an  Independent  assessment 
of  the  longer  term  powerplant  options  avail- 
able In  this  highly  complex  and  contro- 
versial area  of  overriding  national  Importance. 
I  have  studied  the  report  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  its  conclusions  fully  justify  a 
carel'ul  examination  of  the  course  of  our 
pre.sent  efforts  to  deal  with  automobile  pol- 
.ution  and  fuel  conservation.  I  say  this  be- 
c.TUse,  after  carefully  sifting  through  a.vail- 
able  technical  data,  the  report  identifies  two 
engines,  the  Stirling  and  Brayton,  that  pos- 
se-js  exciting  potential  as  alternative  engines 
superior  to  the  present  internal  combustion 
engine. 

The  primary  recommendation  of  the  report, 
as  I  see  it,  is  contained  in  the  following 
statement  taken  from  page  3: 

"Begin  immediately  the  rapid  implementa- 
tion of  design  chauijes  to  the  car  itself  v.'hicli 
can  significantly  reduce  fuel  consumption. 
Independent  of  the  kind  of  engine  uses.  Con- 
currently, accelerate  and  direct  the  develop- 
ment of  two  partlculai'ly  promising  alternate 
engines — the  Brayton  and  Stirling  engines — 
until  one  or  both  can  be  mass-produced,  with 
Introduction  in  the  improved  cars  targeted 
for  1985  or  sooner.  In  the  interlin,  press  the 
development  of  the  conventional  Otto  engine 
to  its  limits." 

The  developmental  price  tag  for  suih  an 
alternative  engine  is  e.stimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  over  the  next  decade;  a 
small  price  for  public  health,  energy  inde- 
pendence, and  a  livable  urban  tuvlronment. 
When  the  poieAiiial  benefits  of  the  use  of  one 
or  both  of  these  engines  Is  considered,  that 
developmental  cost  Is  put  more  Uito  Its  proper 
perspective.  For  instance,  the  report,  on  page 
82,  indicates  that  "iuiroductlon  of  the  Stir- 
ling engine  alone,  at  a  net  cost  of  about  $8 
billion,  will  save  over  2  million  bbl/day  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  A  comparable  Increase 
of  petroleum  supply  would  require  a  capital 
Uivestment  of  at  least  $20  billion."  As  the 
report  further  points  out  on  page  86: 

"Expenditure  of  $150  million  per  year  for 
5  to  10  years  is  well  within  the  historical  R&D 
funding  capability  of  the  industry  (albeit 
with  some  changes  in  priority)  and  very  small 
compared  to  contemplated  budgets  for  devel- 
oping some  new  soiu-ces  of  energy.  It  Is  also 
a  small  total  price  to  pay,  compared  to  an 
annual  petroleum  cost  saving  on  the  order  of 
$10  billion  (at  (11  yer  barrel)  which  would 
result  after  total  conversion  to  the  alternate 
engine.  The  Industry  could  pay  for  this  de- 
velopment program  and,  from  an  analysis  of 
the  potential  for  Increased  profits,  this  level 
of  expenditure  seems  warranted.  However,  It 
Is  not  at  all  obvious  that  they  will  do  so — 
given  sales  slumps,  reduced  budgets,  and 
their  historical  Interest  In  short-term-payoff 
R&D.  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  these 
alternate  engine  development  programs  be 
successfully  completed.  Thus,  government 
should  provide  incentives  and/ or  share  in  the 
funding  to  ensure  that  this  program  will  be 
accomplished.  Ongoing  automotive  programs, 
sponsored  by  DOT  and  ERDA,  provide  ample 
precedent  for  governmental  Involvement.  An 
appropriate  government  laboratory  should 
monitor  progress  and  participate  in  program 
direction  at  key  decision  points." 

The  other  obvious  offset  against  develop- 
mental costs  is  the  real  possibility  that,  as 
Indicated  by  the  report  on  page  59,  these 
engines  "would  relegate  the  automobile  to  a 
secondary  place  in  the  list  of  major  pollut- 
ers." Given  the  immense  social  and  environ- 
mental dividends  that  such  a  happy  circum- 
stance would  bring  to  a  wide  range  of  air 
pollution  related  problems,  we  camnot  fall  to 
evaluate,  carefully  and  thoroughly,  the  op- 
portunities suggested  by  this  report. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others.  Mr.  Presi- 
deut,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  take  the  lead  and 
marshal  the  full  resources  of  the  federal 
government  and.  acting  in  concert  with  pri- 
vate Industry,  to  Initiate  a  sustained  effort  to 
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develop  a  new  automobile  engine.  I  have 
communicated  these  same  thoughts  to  Sen- 
ator Muskle  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Pollution  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  In  the  hope  that 
effective  and  coordinated  Congressional  ac- 
tion can  be  taken. 

I  recognize  that  fiscal  restraint  is  essential 
in  face  of  the  Innumerable  competing  de- 
mands made  on  the  federal  budget.  Neverthe- 
less, I  can  Imagine  few  national  Initiatives 
which  promise  greater  social,  energy,  and 
environmental  dividends  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  fuel  eiflcient,  low  pollution 
automobile.  I  would  respectfully  urge  your 
Immediate  and  favorable  consideration  of 
such  au  initiative. 
Sincerely, 

Peti:  V.  DoiifcNici, 

U.S.  Senatcr. 


Ali2.i3  RACE  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
August  30  edition  of  Nation  magazine. 
Mike  Klare  presents  a  thoiightful  and 
detailed  explanation  of  the  histoiT  and 
current  practices  of  the  United  States  in 
the  "Latin  American  Weapons  Market." 
In  the  past  we  have  focused  primailly 
on  Europe  and  Vietnam  as  the  two  most 
irriportant  areas.  Mr.  Klare 's  article  tells 
us  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  potential  for  an  arms  race  i:i 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Nation  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccpp, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Trigger  an  Arms  Race 
(By  Michael  T.  B3are) 

In  January  1975,  the  first  of  forty-two 
Northrup  P-SE  Tlger-II  supersonic  jet  ught- 
ers  were  delivered  to  Brazil,  the  total  pur- 
cha-re  being  the  largest  transfer  of  advanced 
military  aircraft  to  South  America  since 
World  War  11.  In  a  major  drive  to  modern- 
ize Its  armed  forces,  Brazil  has  also  ordered 
at  least  five  Lockheed  C-130  cargo  planes, 
several  dozen  UH-IH  troop-carrying  helicop- 
ters, hundreds  of  Raytheon  AIM-9  Sidewind- 
er air-to-air  missiles,  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  our  electronic  gear.  The  United 
States,  which  previously  restricted  Its  mili- 
tary exports  to  Latin  America,  has  welcomed 
the  Brazilian  build-up  and  Is  energetically 
promoting  sales  of  U.S.  weapons  elsewhere 
on  the  continent.  And,  while  mUtary  spend- 
ing In  Latin  America  Is  generally  lower  than 
In  other  areas,  the  combination  of  U.S.  pres- 
sure and  Brazil's  mlltiary  push  may  well  Ig- 
nite a  major  arms  race  In  the  region. 

Although  State  Department  officials  scoff 
at  the  danger  of  such  an  arms  race,  an  analy- 
sis of  regional  military  procurement  patterns 
suggests  that  the  danger  Is  real.  For  decades 
the  "Big  Six"  continental  powers — ^Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Peru,  Vene- 
zuela— have  sought  to  maintain  a  rough  bal- 
ance of  power  and  have  tended  therefore 
to  match  the  arms  acquisitions  of  their  prin- 
cipal rivals.  (Thus  when  Peru  ordered  a 
squadron  of  French  Mirage  Jets  in  the  mid- 
1960s,  most  of  the  other  hemispheric  jww- 
ers  ordered  squadrons  of  their  own.)  More- 
over, the  American  arms  merchants  expect 
a  boom:  according  to  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology,  the  leading  Industry  journal, 
"Northrop  s  recent  sales  of  its  F-5  series  .  .  . 
are  the  opening  wedges  In  what  should  be 
a  substantial  U.S.  penetration  of  the  Latin 
American  market." 

Increased  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  been  a  major  White  House  goal 
since   June  6.   1973,  when  President  Nixon 


Invoked  an  obscure  provision  of  the  Foreign 
Iilllitary  Sales  Act  to  permit  F-5E  sales  to 
Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru. 
Such  exports  had  been  blocked  by  a  Congres- 
sional ban  on  sales  of  "sophisticated  weapons 
s-stems"  to  less  developed  countries,  but  by 
citing  an  imminent  threat  to  XJJS.  national 
security  iiuerests  Nixon  oveiiode  the  re- 
striction. Slatt  and  Defense  Deparimeut  oin- 
cials  have  lesiiUed  that  important  political, 
military  and  economic  interests  are  at  stskke 
and  that  the  decision  to  sell  jet  fighters  to 
these  counlriet.  represented  a  'major  policy 
decl.'iiou." 

Prior  to  Nl.xous  1973  decision,  U.S.  arms 
p-licy  on  Latin  America  had  Ijeen  based  on 
the  premise  ihat.  in  a  period  of  revolutionary 
ferment,  the  top  priority  for  the  area  was 
the  promotion  of  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment, and  that  arms  acquisitions  should  be 
confined  to  essential  items.  Major  purchases 
of  external  defense  hardware  (such  as  tanks, 
supersonic  aircraft  and  large  warships)  were 
considered  militarily  unnecessary  and  eco- 
nomically harmful,  since  they  retarded  de- 
velopment by  consuming  an  excessive  share 
of  siarce  natisnal  resources. 

While  the  logic  and  goals  of  this  policv 
have  been  hoUy  debated,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  it  did  not  curb  major  arm; 
purchases  by  the  larger  and  more  prosperous 
hemispheric  powers.  When  their  access  to 
tl-^e  U.S.  armaments  Indastry  was  restricted . 
several  South  American  governments  turned 
to  European  suppliers  for  :  dvanced  equip- 
ment. (Between  1967  and  1972,  Latin  America 
soent  $1.2  billion  on  European  military  hard- 
ware and  only  8335  mUllon  on  U.S.  equip- 
ment.) 

PoUowlng  the  .announcement  of  the  Mi- 
rage deals,  U.S.  government  and  Industn,- 
leaders  formed  a  loose  alliance  to  lobby  for 
the  repeal  of  all  restrictions  on  high-tech- 
nology military  exports  to  Latin  America. 
The  Nixon  administration,  which  was  belnj 
forced  by  the  debacle  In  Vietnam  to  reasse.?^ 
aU  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  eagerly  em- 
braced the  antl-restrictlou  position.  Indeed, 
the  new  poUcy  meshed  nicely  with  Nb:on'.s 
goal  of  transferring  local  defense  responsi- 
bilities to  America's  allies  In  the  Third  World. 

The  new  green-light  policy  on  arms  export - 
to  Latin  America  has  already  produced  sig- 
nificant results:  In  mld-1973  Brazil  com- 
pleted Its  purchase  of  the  forty-two  F-5Es, 
and  In  June  1974,  Chile  announced  plans  to 
acquire  eighteen  P-SEs  and  sixteen  Cessna 
A-37  Dragonfly  counterlnsurgency  planes. 
Peru  and  Ecuador  have  recently  made  sub- 
stantial purchases  of  A-37s,  and  several  other 
advanced  U.S.  aircraft.  These  orders  have 
boosted  U.S.  arms  exports  to  the  region  from 
an  average  of  $30  million  per  year  In  1966-70 
to  $113  million  In  1973  and  an  estimated 
$191  million  hi  1974.  Total  U.S.  Government 
sales  during  the  past  three  years  (fiscal 
1972-74)  stood  at  $414  million,  four  times 
the  figure  for  the  preceding  three-year  period 
and  nearly  twice  the  total  for  the  entire 
fifteen-year  period  ending  In  1965. 

These  data  raise  several  Important  ques- 
tions about  U.S.-Latln  American  relations 
and  about  the  effect  of  such  sales  on  politi- 
cal, economic  and  military  developments 
within  the  hemisphere.  At  the  same  time, 
they  lead  one  to  consider  the  grounds  on 
which  U.S.  arms  policies  are  based,  and  the 
role  Congress  and  the  public  can  play  hi 
ahaplng  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  these  questions,  how- 
ever. It  Is  necessary  to  review  the  history  of 
U.S.  arms  policy  In  the  region  and  particu- 
larly the  various  factors  which  precipitated 
the  policy  reversal  of  June  6, 1973. 

Up  to  World  War  n,  Latin  America  ob- 
tained the  bulk  of  Its  armaments  from  Eu- 
rope, and  most  continental  armies  were 
trained  and  advised  by  French,  Brltlsb  or 
Oerman  officers.  These  ties  led  the  major 
South  American  powers  to  calculate  tbelr 
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weapons  needs  on  the  basis  of  European 
military  docWne,  which  stresses  defense 
Rgalnst  attack  by  rival  powers.  "This  orig- 
inally meant,"  the  State  Departnent  noted 
In  1973,  "that  qualitatively  their]  standards 
of  weapons  acquisitions  were  coni|parabIe  to 
those  of  major  powers,  although  I  quantita- 
tively much  more  limited."  t 

When  the  World  War  broke  oit,  Europe 
could  not  spare  arms  for  marginal  jallles.  and 
only  the  United  States  had  sufficient  Indus- 
trial capacity  to  produce  weapons  for  export. 
Under  the  liend-Lease  Act  of  ip41,  Latin 
American  armlea  were  supplied  Iwlth  U.S. 
arms  and  equipment  In  retvirn  for  access  to 
certain  bases  and  strategic  raw  materials. 

After  1946.  the  United  States  ct^tlnued  to 
dominate  the  arms  market  in  Latm  America. 
Europe  was  fully  occupied  with  domestic  eco- 
nomic recovery,  whlto  the  United  States  had 
large  stocks  of  surplus  military  equipment 
which  It  was  willing  to  seU  at  a  considerable 
discount.  Moreover,  wartime  cooperation  had 
left  a  legacy  of  partnership  that  Was  fiu-ther 
strengthened  by  the  Rio  Treaty  oi  1947  and 
later  by  the  bilateral  mutual  defense  pacts 
signed  with  most  countries  in  the  early 
1960s.  According  to  a  1973  Rand  i  itudy  pre- 
pared by  Lulgi  Einaudl  (now  Henry  Kis- 
singer's chief  adviser  on  Ijitln  American 
affairs),  '•These  pacts  typically  gi anted  the 
United  States  a  monopoly  on  military  ad- 
-v^sory  missions,  and  thus  symlollzed  de 
facto  U.S.  predominance."  And,  v  hil©  some 
countries  continued  to  acquire  their  new 
high-performance  arms  from  Western  Eu- 
rope, "the  United  States  came  to  Oe  seen  as 
the  predominant  supplier  of  arms  ind  train- 
ing to  Latin  America,  with  World  ^  Var  II  and 
Korean  War  stocks  of  materiel  a  so'  u-ce  of  In- 
expensive but  reliable  arms  and  eq  ulpment." 

Dxulng  most  of  the  cold-war  ;eriod,  the 
madn  purpose  of  U.S.  arms  progran  is  In  Latin 
America  was  to  strengthen  the  he  nisphere's 
defenses  against  external  (presumably  So- 
viet) attack.  After  the  Cuban  revolution, 
however,  the  objective  was  reverse  1;  as  Prof. 
Edwin  Lleuwen  of  the  University  ol  New  Mex- 
ico has  noted,  "The  basis  of  military  aid  to 
Latin  America  abruptly  shifted  fiom  hemi- 
spheric defense  to  Internal  secvirlty,  from 
the  protection  of  coastlines  and  Irom  anti- 
submarine warfare  to  defense  agaii  st  Castro- 
Communist  guerrilla  warfare." 

In  a  dlscvisalon  of  the  revised  ^rms  pro- 
gram Robert  8.  McNamara,  tbeb  Defense 
Secretary,  told  Congress  In  1967  that  "our 
primary  objective  In  Latin  America  Is  to 
aid,  where  necessary,  in  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  Indigenous  military  and  para- 
military forces  capable  of  providing,  in  con- 
junction with  the  police  and  otb«r  security 
forces,  the  needed  domestic  secuilty." 

In  the  new  counterlnsurgency  strategies 
devised  by  Keimedy's  military  advisers,  un- 
derdevelopment and  stagnation  w«  re  seen  as 
the  principal  causes  of  revolution,  and  thus 
economic  modernization  was  considered  es- 
sential. Latin  American  armies  wer  >  expected 
to  assist  in  this  development  by  ler  ding  their 
managerial  and  technical  skills  1  o  civilian 
projects,  by  participating  in  mil  tary  civic 
action  programs,  and  by  refralnini  from  ex- 
cessive purchases  of  military  hardware 
(Other  than  those  required  for  counter- 
guerrilla  operations).  The  official  VB.  view 
of  that  time  was  summarized  by  Raymond 
J.  Barrett,  a  Foreign  Service  office  ■  attached 
to  U.S.  Air  Force  Headqtiarters: 

"The  need  for  expensive  arms  by  Latin 
American  countries  does  not  appear  great. 
They  are  protected  against  conventional 
military  threats  by  the  effective  Inler -Ameri- 
can peace-keeping  machinery,  b;  the  Rio 
Treaty  security  gxiarantees,  and  by  wide 
oceans.  .  .  . 

•The  principal  threat  to  Latin  American 
nations  Is  Internal.  It  Is  the  dang(  r  of  Fidel 
Castro-sponsored  subversion.  Tt  e  funda- 
mental response  to  this  threat    s  quicker 
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and  better  economic  development,  but 
strengthening  Internal  secvulty  is  also  im- 
portant." 

To  the  dismay  of  U.8.  policy  makers,  most 
Latin  American  military  leaders  did  not 
fully  accept  Washington's  strategic  outlook. 
While  the  Pentagon  was  generally  success- 
ful In  mobilizing  indigenous  armies  for  U.S.- 
sponsored  counter-guerrilla  operations  in 
the  countryside  (such  as  the  1967  campaign 
against  Che  Guevara  In  Bolivia),  Washing- 
ton never  succeeded  In  erasing  the  tradi- 
tional view  that  defense  against  external 
attack  is  the  primary  mission  of  Latin 
American  military  forces.  In  line  with  this 
outlook,  Peru  in  1965  decided  to  replace  ita 
aging  F-86  Interceptors,  preferably  with  the 
supersonic  P-5A  Freedom  Fighter.  VS.  policy 
makers  saw  the  Peruvian  request  "as  a  prime 
example  of  wasteful  military  expenditures 
for  unnecessarily  sophisticated  equipment 
at  a  time  when  generous  U.S.  credits  were 
being  extended  for  economic  development," 
and  rejected  the  deal. 

When  rebuffed  by  Washington,  the  Peru- 
vians turned  to  France  and  the  Dassault- 
Breguet  Mirage  V  fighter.  Other  Latin 
American  countries  acquired  Mirage  Jets  of 
their  own.  U.S.  resistance  to  these  pur- 
chases— at  one  time  Washington  threatened 
to  turn  off  economic  aid  to  Peru — led  some 
countries  to  adopt  a  policy  of  diversifying 
their  arms  purchases  among  several  coun- 
tries, while  others  began  to  build  up  their 
own  arms  industries,  thus  fiuther  eroding 
US.  dominance  in  the  arms  trade. 

Tlie  response  to  these  events  In  the  United 
States  was  manifold.  The  aerospace  industry 
'oegan  an  Intensive  lobbying  campaign  to 
reserve  U.S.  policy  on  sales  of  high-technol- 
ogy armaments.  And  some  government  of- 
ficials, concluding  that  Latin  America's  "turn 
toward  Europe"  would  undermine  U.S.  ties 
with  the  region's  military  leaders.  Joined 
forces  with  Industry  lobbyists.  The  opening 
salvo  in  this  campaign  was  fired  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller  (then  Governor  of  New  York) 
who  told  Nixon  upon  his  retvirn  from  Latin 
America  in  1969: 

"The  United  States  must  face  more  forth- 
rlghtly  the  fact  that,  while  the  military  In 
the  other  American  nations  are  alert  to  the 
problems  of  Internal  security,  they  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  their  only  role  In  responsl- 
biUty.  They  are  conscious  of  the  more  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  military  establishment  to 
defend  the  nation's  territory,  and  they  possess 
understandable  professional  pride  which 
creates  equally  tmderstandable  desires  for 
modern  arms.  .  .  ." 

Rockefeller's  recommendation  that  Washing- 
ton permit  sales  of  "aircraft,  ships  and  other 
major  military  equipment  without  aid-cut 
penalties  to  the  more  developed  nations  of 
the  hemisphere"  helped  legitimize  the  ex- 
port campaign. 

Although  the  White  House  proved  receptive 
to  Rockefeller's  argument,  the  Congress  was 
not  so  accommodating.  Angered  by  the  Mir- 
age purchases  (which  seemed  to  nullify  the 
intent  of  U.S.  economic  aid  programs),  and 
hi  response  to  growing  opposition  to  U.S. 
military  j>oUcy  (then  exemplified  by  an  un- 
popular war  m  Asia) ,  Congress  adopted  sev- 
eral new  restrictions  on  arms  exports  to  Latin 
America.  Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  prohibits  sales 
of  "sophisticated  weapons  systems"  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  (except  to  the  "for- 
ward defense  countries"  on  the  borders  of 
China  and  the  USSR)  and  Section  620  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  (Symlngton- 
Conte  amendment)  requires  that  the  Exec- 
utive reduce  aid  to  any  country  which 
diverts  excessive  funds  to  purchase  of  .sophis- 
ticated military  hardware.  Other  amend- 
mentjs  to  these  and  related  statute<(  placed 
fiuther  restrictions  on  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America. 

To   overcome    these   obstsole-    to   a   more 


flexible  e.xport  program,  government  and  In- 
dustry spokesmen  have  conducted  a  vocifer- 
ous campaign  for  repeal  of  all  statutory 
restraints.  In  their  attempt  to  influence 
Congress,  export  lobbyists  have  fabricated  a 
bogus  analysis  of  Latin  America's  turn  to- 
ward Etuope  which  tends  to  domhiate  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  issue. 

Most  criticism  of  arms  restrictions  hinges 
on  two  main  points:  (1)  the  Unlt«d  States 
"lost"  a  normally  secure  arms  market  to 
Europe  because  of  misguided  export  policies; 
(2)  U.S.  restrictions  on  the  export  of  hlgh- 
technology  hardware  were  the  product  of  a 
paternalistic,  humanitarian  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  speed  economic  develop- 
ment In  Latin  America.  WhUe  both  of  these 
statements  contain  some  elements  of  truth, 
they  also  hide  or  distort  other,  more  Impor- 
tant truths: 

(f)  The  "lost"  arms  market:  VS.  arms 
sales  to  Latin  American  during  1968-72  to- 
taled only  $335  million;  European  sales  ex- 
ceeded 91.2  billion.  Industry  soiu'ces  Insist 
that  these  "third  country"  sales  would  have 
gone  to  the  United  States  had  It  not  been 
for  the  restrictions.  According  to  CecU 
Brownlow,  executive  editor  of  Aviation  Week, 
Congress"  "high-handed  paternalistic  ap- 
proach to  Latin  America  .  .  .  provided  a 
driving  wedge  for  France  and  Great  Britain 
into  wider  areas  of  the  aerospace  market 
there  and  generated  at  least  a  temporary 
tiu-n  away  from  American  military  hard- 
ware." But  a  review  of  Latin  American  arms 
acquisition  patterns  since  1945  suggests  that 
the  conventional  analysis  Is  deficient:  while 
Washington  provided  most  of  the  arms  ac- 
quired by  Latin  America  in  the  postwar  era. 
it  did  not  provide  (except  for  a  few  war- 
ships) any  of  the  new  high-performance 
weapons  piu-chased  during  this  period.  A 
Rand  survey  of  postwar  arms  transfers  shows 
that  Latin  American  countries  almost  In- 
variably bought  their  new-construction 
hardware  In  Eui-ope.  Thus  Great  Britain  sup- 
plied most  flrst-generatlon  Jet  fighters  and 
almost  all  new-construction  warships  ac- 
quired by  Latin  America  after  World  War  II. 
Recent  Latin  American  purchases  of  British 
guided-mlseile  destroyers  and  aircraft  can 
be  seen  then  as  a  continuation  of  past  policy 
and  not  Just  a  response  to  UJ3.  policy. 

This  finding  Is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  In  the  fields  where  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  been  the  principal 
supplier— e.g.,  transport  aircraft,  trainers 
and  helicopters — there  has  beeii  no  pro- 
nounced loss  of  market. 

(2)  Congressional  "humanitarianism" : 
According  to  Brownlow,  Latin  America's  turn 
toward  Europe  occurred  when  "a  'father- 
knows-best*  Congress  refused  to  sell  ad- 
vanced nuutary  aircraft"  In  the  belief  that 
Latin  America  "should  spend  Its  money  for 
more  worthwhile  projects  such  as  ral-sing  the 
standard  of  living  of  Its  lower  classes."  While 
it  !.  undoubtedly  true  that  many  In  Cou- 
gre.  i  held  such  beliefs,  this  analysis  distorts 
reality  in  two  Important  respects:  first,  the 
restrictive  policy  did  not  originate  In  the 
C^ngre.^s  but  in  the  executive  branch;  and 
second,  it  was  not  primarily  motivated  by  a 
de.-ire  to  eradicate  poverty  but  rsfher  to  ad- 
vance U.S.  counterlnsurgency  programs. 
Thus  Washington's  opposition  to  P-5A  sales 
to  Peru  did  not  arise  from  a  humanitarian 
Impulse  but  from  a  consistent  counterre- 
volutionary outlook;  Indeed,  the  concomi- 
tant U.S.  policy  of  supplying  large  quantities 
of  counterlnsurgency  weapons  to  Latin 
America  has  probably  led  to  far  more  vio- 
lence and  suffering  than  can  be  attributed 
to  purchases  of  the  Mirage  or  other  high- 
performance  systems  from  Europe. 

The  charge  of  "paternalism"  is  further  re- 
futed by  another  consideration:  Washing- 
ton's desire  to  delay  Latin  American  weapon.*! 
purchases  while  U.S.  arms  firms  were  busy 
with  Vietnam  war  production.  In  1965,  when 
the  original   ban  on   high-performance   air- 
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craft  was  imposed,  U.S.  aerospace  companle* 
were  fully  occupied;  by  stressing  the  need  for 
restraint,  U.S.  policy  makers  evidently  hoped 
that  Latin  America  could  be  persuaded  to 
defer  major  acquisitions  for  a  few  years — or 
until  U.S.  producers  had  slack  capacity.  ITius 
the  Johnson  administration's  1967  recom- 
'.neiidation  to  Latin  American  goverrunents 
ihat  "aircraft  ou  hand  be  maintained  as  long 
'.  .  porsible  and  that  newer  models  not  be  In- 
uoiuced  Into  the  area  until  the  1967-70  time 
I'-aiae"' — when  the  F-5A  would  be  available 
!jr  sale  to  the  region — c.iu  be  Interpreted  as 
an  attempt  to  preclude  third-country  pur- 
chR'.es  iintll  the  U.S.  aerospace  Industry  was 
icjulpped  to  handle  non-Vietnam  orders. 

Tixe  conventional  analysis  of  U.S.  export 
policies  is  clearly  deficient  In  many  respects, 
but  It  raises  several  key  Issues  of  U.S. -Latin 
Americaii  power  relationships.  If,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Johnson  administration's  original 
1965  decision  to  limit  high-technology  mili- 
tary sales  to  Latin  America  was  based  on 
strategic  considerations,  what  new  factors 
compelled  Nixon  to  reverse  course  a  few  years 
later?  By  now  It  should  be  obviotis  that  arms 
policies  cannot  bo  considered  In  Isolation 
from  the  political  and  economic  fundamen- 
tals of  foreign  policy,  and  that  leads  to  a 
discussion  of  America's  post-Vietnam 
strategy. 

Although  it  Is  still  too  early  to  calculate 
all  the  effects  of  America's  failure  in  South- 
east Asia,  It  has  long  been  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  emerge  from  the  war 
with  a  substantial  reduction  in  global  power 
and  prestige.  More  than  500,000  U.S.  troops 
are  committed  to  Vietnam,  along  with  the 
full  technological  resources  of  the  world's 
most  advanced  industrial  power.  And,  al- 
though the  U.S.  war  machine  never  seriously 
threatened  the  survival  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  three  Presidents  staked  the  credibility 
of  U.S.  power  on  a  futile  and  costly  Inter- 
vention. Thus  the  falltu-e  of  the  U.S.  counter- 
Insurgency  mission  diminished  the  world's 
assessment  of  U.S.  military  prowess.  Eco- 
nomically, moreover,  the  war  exacerbated 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  problems  and 
helped  diminish  the  value  of  the  dollar  In 
foreign  markets. 

These  developments,  which  greatly  reduced 
Washington's  leverage  In  the  world  political 
arena,  have  encouraged  other  nations  to 
adopt  a  more  Independent  stance  In  Inter- 
national affairs.  Examples  and  this  trend  In- 
clude the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the  OPEC 
price  rises,  Europe's  refusal  to  support  the 
emergency  U.S.  airlift  to  Israel  during  the 
October  war,  and  Thailand's  recent  call  for 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  In  Latin 
America,  too,  there  are  similar  signs:  Vene- 
zuela's nationalization  of  U.S.  oil  and  steel 
companies,  Peru's  "nationalist  revolution," 
the  repeal  of  OAS  sanctions  against  Cuba, 
and  Panama's  campaign  to  recover  sover- 
eignty over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Administration's  foreign  pol- 
icy maneuverability  lias  been  reduced  by  an 
assortment  of  Congressional  restrictions  ou 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  programs. 

To  Improve  VS.  leverage  abroad  while  con- 
serving U.S.  resources  at  home,  the  Nlxon- 
Ford  tactic  has  been  to  replace  obsolete  cold- 
war  policies  with  more  realistic,  "cost-effec- 
tive" ones.  The  rapprochement  with  China, 
the  SALT  agreements,  Kissinger's  "shuttle 
diplomacy"  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  "new 
dialogue"  with  Latin  America — all  represent 
attempts  to  Increase  U.S.  leverage  without 
sacrificing  paramount  objectives.  These 
moves  are  designed  to  bolster  America's  posi- 
tion as  the  world's  leading  superpower  while 
permitting  a  greater  role  for  secondary 
powers. 

In  its  .search  for  new  options,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  seized  upon  arms  sales  as  a  flexi- 
ble tool  for  acquiring  added  prestige  abroad 
while  conserving  resources  at  home.  Unlike 
military  assistance,  the  sales  program  is  not 
financed  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer  and  thus  does 


not  provoke  ttie  grass-roots  opposition  faced 
by  most  grant  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  such  exports  help  beef 
up  the  armed  forces  of  pro-US.  govermnente 
abroad  while  providing  VS.  personnel  with 
Increased  access  to  the  military  leaders  of 
these  countries.  These  and  other  factors 
which  stimulate  UB.  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America  are  summarized  below: 

(1)  Econoviic  Factors:  In  October  1971 
America's  foreign  trade  balance  showed  a 
net  deficit  for  the  first  time  smce  1893,  and 
foreign  mUltary  sales  are  Increasingly  seen 
as  an  important  source  of  export  revenues. 
The  Pentagon  has  been  ordered  to  step  up 
its  marketing  activities  abroad  and,  since  the 
arms  market  in  the  developed  countries  is 
already  saturated,  the  salesmen  have  increas- 
ingly concentrated  on  Third  World  cotmtrles. 
(Accordhig  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
annament  Agency,  arms  transfers  among  the 
developed  countries  held  relatively  steady  at 
a  rate  of  about  $1.6  bUllon  annually  during 
1961-71,  while  arms  Imports  by  underde- 
veloped countries  rose  from  $1.2  billion  In 
1961  to  $4.5  bUllon  In  1971.) 

Military  sales  are  also  considered  essential 
to  a  continuing  high  rate  of  productivity  and 
employment  In  the  aerospace  industry.  When 
Pentagon  spending  on  war  operations  In 
Vietnam  began  to  declUie  In  the  early  19708, 
many  U.S.  aerospace  firms  faced  significant 
cutbacks.  In  order  to  keep  their  production 
lines  alive,  Washington  turned  to  the  Third 
World  as  the  only  possible  outlet  for  such 
equipment,  and  now  many  weapons  original- 
ly designed  for  the  confilct  In  Vietnam  are 
being  exported  to  Latin  America.  Already, 
Rockwell  International  has  sold  sixteen  of  Its 
once-doomed  OV-IO  Bronco  counterlnsur- 
gency aircraft  to  Venezuela,  and  Cessna  Is 
busy  filling  orders  for  Its  A-37  Dragonfly 
close-support  planes  (Peru  has  bought 
twenty-four,  Chile  sixteen,  and  Ecuador 
twelve).  Latin  American  sales  have  also 
figured  prtMnlnently  In  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  Northrop,  producer  of  the  F-SE;  it 
Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Northrop 
paid  $23  million  to  close  associates  of  a 
high-ranking  Brazilian  Air  Force  officer  to 
help  expedite  the  F-SE  sale.  (The  BrazUlan 
transaction  came  to  light  In  a  recent  Senate 
Investigation  of  Northrop's  payments  to 
agents  and  other  middlemen  Involved  In 
arms  deals  abroad.) 

(2)  Politico-Military  Factors:  Since  most 
modern  armaments  require  spare  parte,  train- 
ing aids  and  maintenance  services  that  can 
be  obtained  only  from  the  producer,  arms 
sales  are  a  source  of  considerable  political 
infiuence.  The  more  sophisticated  the  weap- 
on, moreover,  the  more  dependent  the  buyer 
becomes  on  technical  services  furnished  by 
the  supplier.  And,  since  such  services  are  re- 
quired throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  prod- 
uct (fifteen  to  twenty  years  for  most  air- 
craft), an  arms  agreement  normally  "tends 
to  tie  the  recipient  politically  to  the  donor 
for  this  period  of  time  if  any  continuity  [In 
military  effectiveness]  Is  to  be  maintained." 
William  Perreault,  vice  president  of  Lockheed 
(which  has  sold  dozens  of  its  C-130  Hercules 
transports  In  Latin  America)  told  me: 
"When  you  buy  an  airplane,  you  also  buy  a 
supplier  and  a  supply  line — in  other  words, 
you  buy  a  political  partner." 

Arms  sales  enhance  the  political  presence 
of  a  supplier  hi  another  important  respect 
by  providing  access  to  foreign  mUltary  leaders 
who  in  most  Latin  American  countries  play 
a  decisive  role  In  national  politics.  The  con- 
tacts begin  with  the  sales  negotiations  them- 
selves (which  are  normally  conducted  by  a 
country's  top  military  officers)  and  follow 
with  training  programs,  maintenance  con- 
tracts, technical  assistance,  etc.  If  handled 
diplomatically,  such  associations  can  lead  to 
a  close  working  relationship  with  host  coun- 
try military  p>ersonnel  and  result  in  signif- 
icant political  advantages  as  well  as  further 
military  sales.  According  to  Secretary  of  De- 


fense Schleslnger,  "The  degree  of  influence 
of  the  supplier  is  potentially  substantial,  and 
typically,  those  relationships  are  long  endur- 
ing." This  linkage  between  military  sales  and 
US.  national  security  objectives  is  clearly 
■brought  out  in  the  case  of  Chile:  although 
Washington  limited  economic  aid  to  $3  mil- 
lion during  Alleude's  Presidency  and  blocked 
all  forms  of  credit  in  a  carefully  orchestrated 
campaign  to  undermine  the  Popular  Unity 
government,  the  Pentagon  gave  Chile  more 
than  $25  million  in  arms  credits  and  held 
frequent  sales  meetings  with  Chilean  offi- 
cers— thus  providing  U.S.  officials  with 
"legitimate"  access  to  these  officers  while  they 
were  conspiring  to  overthrow  AUende. 

Military  exports  are  also  used  by  Washing- 
ton to  strengthen  certain  countries  within 
each  region  In  order  to  establish  an  overall 
balance  of  power  favorable  to  U.S.  interests. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  J.S.  counterlnsur- 
gency mission  in  Vietnam  and  the  corre- 
sponding rise  of  anti-lnterventlonlst  senti- 
ments at  home.  Washington  has  been  obliged 
to  shift  the  burden  of  local  policing  to  client 
regimes  and  selected  local  powers  In  the  Third 
World.  This  redistribution  of  military  roles 
forms  the  core  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  has 
resulted  in  a  rapid  acceleration  of  arms  deliv- 
eries to  favored  powers.  At  the  same  time, 
Washington  has  delayed  or  prohibited  sales 
to  certain  countries  when  it  was  felt  that 
such  transfers  would  shift  the  military  bal- 
ance in  an  unfavorable  direction.  Thus  Wash- 
ington has  exi>edlted  F-5E  sales  to  Chile  and 
Brazil  (both  of  whose  governments  follow 
U.S.  guidelines  on  most  strategic  issues) ,  but 
has  refused  to  respond  to  a  similar  purchase 
offer  from  Peru  (whose  military  rulers  have 
instituted  a  brand  of  radical  nationalism 
considered  Inimical  to  U.S.  interests) . 

It  Is  clear  from  the  above  that  arms  sales 
policies  are  shaped  by  the  Interaction  of  mul- 
tiple economic,  political  and  military  factors. 
When  these  factors  are  In  opposition,  as  they 
were  In  the  mld-19008,  military  sales  will  be 
restricted;  when  they  are  In  conjunction,  as 
they  are  today,  such  sales  will  be  accelerated. 
It  follows  that  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica win  continue  to  expand  until  a  new 
alignment  of  politico-economic  objectives 
precipitates  a  change  of  policy. 

"Our  goal,"  a  top  Latin  American  affairs 
officer  at  the  State  Department  told  me  re- 
cently, "is  to  be  the  principal  arms  supplier 
to  the  region."  In  its  drive  to  Increase  U.8. 
weapons  exports,  the  Administration  will  nat- 
urally concentrate  Its  marketing  efforts  In 
the  larger  and  more  prosperous  countries 
(especially  those  with  new  oil  revenues) ,  but 
it  will  not  neglect  the  smaller  and  poorer 
countries.  Recently,  In  fact,  the  Pentagon 
has  arranged  sales  of  military  aircraft  to  sev- 
eral Central  American  and  Caribbean  coun- 
tries which  had  previously  received  all  their 
equipment  gratis  under  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program. 

Even  Haiti,  the  poorest  country  in  the 
Western  Heml?^phere,  has  stepped  up  its  pur- 
cha.ses  of  U.S.  arms.  Wa.shlngton  has  al"?" 
proved  accommodating  to  some  of  the  more 
natlonali.stic  countries;  thus  when  Brazil 
tightened  its  controls  on  Imports  of  aero- 
space products  (to  stimulate  domestic  manu- 
facturing), major  UB.  defense  contractors, 
including  Northrop,  were  encouraged  to  BUb- 
contract  some  of  their  work  to  Brazilian 
firms. 

Its  domestic  production  schemes  notwith- 
standing, Brazil  is  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  Washington's  major  arms  customer  in 
Latin  America.  In  line  with  the  shift  In 
Brazilian  military  doctrine  from  an  emphasis 
on  countertnsurgency  to  preparation  for  con- 
ventional interstate  war,  "a  long-term  pro- 
gram is  underway  to  strengthen  all  branches 
of  the  armed  forces."  Brazil  spent  about  $200 
million  on  US.  military  hardware  over  the 
past  few  years,  and  new  orders  (Including  the 
$120-mlllion  F-SE  deal)  will  boost  this  fig- 
ure considerably.  In  addition  to  the  aircraft. 
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Brazil  has  made  substantial  pure 
plus  U.S.  warabips  and  modem  nafal 
ments.    And,    if    tbe    military 
througb  witb  ite  plans  to  form  a 
paracbute  brigade,  Brazil  will  need 
tlonal  forty -elgbt  C-130s  at  a  cost 
than  $6  million  eacb.  (According  to 
don-based  Latin  America  newsletter, 
Is  that  this  force  will  be  able  to 
where    in    Iiatin    America    wirhl 
hours.") 

Brazil  has  made  no  secret  of  the 
It  seeks  a  dominant  position  witi 
America,  and  thus  the  cvurent  millt 
up  there  is  certain  to  generate 
anxiety  in  neighboring  countries 
larly  Argentina,  Peru  and  Venezii 
tlna,     the     number-two     power 
America,  has  always  felt  threatened 
giant  to  the  north  and  has  soiight 
Brazilian  milltar>-  capabilities  on  an 
Item  basis.  In  Peru,  the  ruling  military 
cU    has    watched    with    growing 
steady  Influx  of  Brazilian  weapons 
boring    Bolivia   and   Chile.    And 
which  has  recently  assumed  a  lead! 
hemispheric  affairs,  fears  a  Brazilian 
of   Surinam   and   French   Guiana 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  and 

If  traditional  patterns  hold,  these 
will  now  build  up  their  own 
while   the    State    Department 
U.S.  arms  policies  will  not  provoke 
race,    it   Is   clear    that    top 
officials  are  aware  that  the  F-5K  dea 
to  stimulate  a  new  round  of  arms 
the  hemisphere.  Indeed,  the  State 
ment's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
recently   reported   that    'instltutloilal 
sures  to  acquire  arms  always  rise 
peer    military    establishments    are 
conspicuous     equipment- 
principal  combatant   vessels, 
flTice   combat   aircraft   and   moden  i 
(emphasis  added).  Tims  the  F-5E 
be  seen  as  a  calculated  act  to  stimulate 
purchases.  For  surely  Brazil's  a.s; 
become   a   hegemonic   power   coupled 
attempts  by  its  neighbors  to  achie  ,- 
military  parity,  could  precipitate  ai 
spiral  of  weapons  spending  that  w 
highly  lucrative  for  U.S.  arms 

The  danger  of  a  major  arms  race 
America  calls  for  a  poUcy  of  restraii 
part  of  the  major  suppliers 
United    States.    However,    despite 
sional    calls    for    the    shdopMon    of 
arms-control   measures,   the 
does  not  appear  disposed  to  such 
Indeed,  Washington's  goal  of  becoR|ing 
principal    arms   supplier   in    the 
obviously  incompatible  with  any  s 
the  development  of  controls. 

With  the  executive  branch  \i 
exercise  restraint,   it  Is   up   to 
assert  leadership.  Congress  has  not 
attention  to  this  issue  in  the  past 
year  voted  to  eliminate  lUe  ceiling 
credits  to  Latin   America.   Howeve 
publicity   concerning  the   growing 
trade    may    have     stiffened 
resistance    to    the    Administration 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.,  Wis.)  has 
duced  a  bUl  to  Impose  Cougression 
over  all  major  arms  agreements    ( 
totaling  $25  million  or  more*,  and 
for  its  passage  seem  good.  The 
would  not  immediately  affect  the 
with  Latin  America   (which  rarely 
single  sales  of  greater  than  $25  mUI 
It  will  establish  the  machinery  for 
slonal  oversight  of  all  foreign  .«ales 
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DISCLOSURE  OF  RETAU. 
PRICES  OF  CONSUMER 
MODITIES 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre 
am  happy  to  be  added  as  a 
today  to  Senator  Mos.s'  bill  S. 
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would  amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  require  disclosure  by  re- 
tail distributors  of  retail  unit  prices  of 
consumer  commodities. 

Many  supermarkets  are  installing  the 
universal  product  code — ^UPC — pricing 
system  which  is  a  display  found  on  most 
grocery  products.  When  pulled  across  an 
optical  seamier,  the  UPC  indicates  the 
exact  contents  of  the  package  and  the 
computer  rings  up  the  price  of  the  item. 
When  this  automated  checkstand  sys- 
tem i.s  implemented  many  supermarkets 
intend  to  discontinue  their  present  prac- 
tice of  individually  marking  all  grocery 
items;  however,  .shelf  price  markers  will 
be  maintained. 

One  of  the  most  coinmou  ways  of  com- 
parative shopping  is  to  examine  the  price 
of  new  items  with  the  price  of  similar 
items  which  tlie  purchaser  may  have  at 
home.  Unless  the  price  is  clearly  and  con- 
veniently marked  on  each  item  in  the 
supermarket,  the  consumer  will  be  un- 
able to  tell  if  he  or  she  is  paying  more 
or  less  for  a  product.  Under  this  system, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  compare  not  only 
prices  of  various  brands,  but  prices  be- 
tween different  markets. 

I  feel  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  see 
the  price  of  an  item  being  purchased  in 
order  to  do  comparison  shopping  effec- 
tively. Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  tlie  coiLsumer's  welfare. 
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high-^erform-     SENATOR  NELSON  AND  ARMS  SALES 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  Ml*.  President,  the 
Wa.shington  Post  on  September  2  carried 
a  column  by  Clayton  Fritchey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  highly  compli- 
ments our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wi-sconsin,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  In 
that  article  Mr.  Fritchey  notes  that  It 
was  due  to  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Nelson  last  year  that  Congress  plays  any 
role  at  all  in  arms  transfers  carried  out 
imder  the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  Under  sectic:i  36(b»  of  that 
act — the  Nelson  amendment — Congress 
has  20  calendar  days  within  which  to 
disapprove  any  proposed  foreign  mili- 
tary sale  in  excess  of  $25  million. 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  pro- 
po.'ied  sale  of  Hawk  and  Redeye  missiles 
to  Jordan  demonstrated  both  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  that  proce- 
dure. Twenty  calendar  days  is  a  ver>- 
short  time  for  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
hold  hearings  and  report  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  to  the  floor.  More  signifi- 
cantly, it  is  simply  inadequate  to  bring 
Congress  into  the  policy  picture  at  the 
very  last  stage  of  the  game,  with  no 
choice  but  to  accept  or  reject  in  toto  any 
proposed  sale.  Congress  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  formulation  of  policy  gov- 
erning foreign  military  sales.  Under 
terms  of  legi.«lation  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Nelson  in  February — S.  854 — also 
introduced  as  amendment  No.  583  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  S.  1816 — 
Congress  would  gain  that  important 
poUcy  voice.  Mi*.  Fritchey,  in  his  article 
"Overseeing  Foreign  Arms  Sales,"  spells 
out  the  procedures  of  this  imjiortant 
legislation.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  854, 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  that 
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It  receive  the  careful  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  2,  1975) 

OvEBSEEiNO  Foreign  Arms  Sale 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

On  Capitol  Hill,  one  of  the  mysteries  is 
how  a  senator  can  be  as  outstanding  as 
Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.)  without  being  a 
presidential  prospect.  The  answer  is  sur- 
prisingly simple:  He  long  ago  decided  he 
would  never  allow  himself  to  be  tempted 
by  the  presidential  bug,  nor,  for  that  iuatter, 
by  the  vice-presidential  bug. 

The  upshot  is  that,  to  a  notable  degree,  he 
is  his  own  man.  Time  and  again  he  has 
taken  lonely  positions,  although  by  natiue 
he  is  not  a  loner.  Indeed,  he  gets  along  so 
well  with  conservative  colleagues  who  differ 
with  him  ideologically  that  they  often  sup- 
port the  kind  of  pioneering  legislation  that 
Nelson  regularly  introduces. 

Interest  Is  currently  focused  on  him  be- 
cause of  the  controversy  over  the  dubious 
sale  of  American  arms  to  Jordan,  a  White 
House  proposal  that  would  have  gone  through 
without  a  hitch  had  it  not  been  for  a  bill 
quietly  and  successfully  spon.sored  by  Sen. 
Nelson  last  December. 

The  new  law  gave  Congres.^,  for  the  first 
lime  in  history,  a  voice  in  foreign  military 
sales.  It  requires  the  administration  to  sub- 
mit (o  Congress  for  possi'ile  veto  any  pro- 
posed iirms  sale  exceeding  $25  million.  Con- 
gress then  has  20  days  in  which  to  reject 
the  sal6. 

Thus,  the  Wliite  House  wa.s  required  to 
inform  Congress  last  month  of  its  inten- 
tion to  sell  14  Hawk  antiaircraft  missile  bat- 
teries, along  with  500  missiles,  to  Jordan, 
supposedly  for  defense  purposes.  The  deal 
was  derailed  when  congressional  challenge 
.showed  that  such  a  large  order,  costing  $350 
million,  would  have  given  Jordan  offensive 
capability  against  Israel. 

The  Nelson  law  made  possible  an  inquiry 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  ComE:.ittee 
which  discovered  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  unanimously  held  that  Jordan 
could  safely  defend  Itself  with  only  six  Hawk 
batteries.  Tliat  destroyed  the  administra- 
tion's claim  that  14  were  needed. 

Paced  with  certain  defeat,  the  adminis- 
tration withdrew  its  proposal,  although, 
under  pressure  from  Jordan's  King  Hxissein, 
it  will  probably  soon  be  back  with  a  much 
reduced  plan  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Nelson,  encouraged  by 
the  .success  of  the  Jordan  action,  Is  prepar- 
ing to  push  additional  legislation  he  has 
Introduced  that  would  give  Congress  an 
opportimlty  to  evaluate  in  advance  and  set 
guidelines  for  U.S.  foreign  military  sales 
on  an  annual  bH.sis. 

The  bill  which  now  has  14  .senatorial  co- 
sponsors,  would  require  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  an  annual  report  contain- 
ing R  forecast  of  the  dollar  amounts  of  for- 
eign military  sales  contemplated  for  each 
country,  as  well  as  data  on  major  weapons 
systema  and  major  deicn.se  sorvlccs  to  be 
transferred. 

An  explanation  would  also  be  require<l  as 
to  how  proposed  sales  would  be  Justified  in 
terms  of  supporting  U.S.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives, strengthening  U.S.  security  and  pro- 
moting world  peace.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
ustration  would  have  to  show  the  Impact  of 
proposed  sales  on  regional  power  balances, 
arms  control  negotiations,  U.S.  defense  pro- 
duction capacity  and  war  reserve  stocks. 

All  this  is  the  culmination  of  a  decade'.s 
effort  on  NeLson's  part  to  curb  presidential 
war -making  abttses  and  restore  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  In  that  area.  Nel- 
son was  one  of  the  first  senators  to  oppose 
the  Vletiianie.se  war  and  former  Presldeul 
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Lyndon  Johnson's  effort  to  legitimatize  the 
conflict  through  the  infamous  Tonkin  Gulf 
Eesolutlon. 

Suspecting  that  Johnson  might  later  con- 
strue the  resolution  as  giving  him  a  blanJs 
check  to  step  up  the  war.  Nelson,  acting 
alone,  tried  to  amend  the  legislation  to  guard 
against  that  eventuality. 

He  yielded,  however,  to  former  Sen.  J.  W. 
Fulbrlght,  when  the  then-chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  assured  him 
that  LBJ  had  no  such  Intention.  Fulbrlght 
later  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, which  led  to  a  break  In  his  relations 
with  the  former  President. 

Nelson  was  one  of  the  strongest  backers  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973,  which  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  man  in  the  White 
House  from  involving  the  armed  forces  In 
foreign  conflicts  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

And  Nelson  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Senate  to  protest  when  President  Ford  or- 
dered the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Ma- 
rines into  action  against  Cambodia,  without 
first  getting  the  formal  approval  of  Congress, 
at  the  time  of  Mayaguez  hijacking  last  May. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  senators  who 
now  wish  they,  too,  had  raised  their  voices 
over  the  Mayaguez  episode,  which  finally  cost 
more  lives  than  It  saved.  Today  there  are  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  who  share  the 
view  Nelson  had  the  courage  to  express  at 
the  height  of  the  action.  He  said,  "I  don't 
think  we  gave  the  negotiating  process  a  fair- 
trial." 


DELAWARE  FARM  DAY  SPEECH 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  deliver  remarks  to  members 
of  the  agricultural  commimity  in  Dela- 
ware on  Farm  and  Home  Field  Day  at  the 
University  of  Delaware's  Agricultural 
Substation  near  Georgetown,  Del.,  on 
August  13.  Farm  Day  provides  a  special 
opportunity  to  salute  farmers  and  their 
families. 

In  my  remarks  I  note  that  farm  pro- 
duction and  the  export  of  agricultural 
products  is  an  important  factor  in  main- 
taining our  American  standard  of  living. 

It  troubles  me  that  the  farmer  is 
blamed  at  the  first  hint  of  higher  food 
prices.  If  there  is  a  culprit  it  is  after  the 
fann  product  leaves  the  farm.  If  the 
farmer  were  the  culprit,  why  doesn't  the 
price  of  bread  go  down  when  wheat  prices 
drop? 

I  also  note  that  American  fanners  have 
gone  all  out  this  year  to  produce  a  record 
2.14  billion  bushel  wheat  crop.  This  in- 
cludes over  1.3  billion  bushels  of  surplus 
wheat  which  is  available  for  export.  Let 
us  not  penalize  tlie  farmer  for  respond- 
ing to  the  world  demand  for  American 
wlieat.  It  is  necessai"y  for  us  to  export  to 
pay  for  the  oil  to  heat  our  homes  and  fuel 
our  cars. 

My  speech  also  covers  my  legislative 
proposal  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  pres- 
ent tax  system  on  family  farms.  This  will 
make  it  easier  for  our  family  farms  to  be 
preserved  from  one  generation  to  the 
next. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  be  printed  In  the 

P.CCORD. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Willmm  V.  Roth.  Jr. 
I'm  delighted  to  be  here  today  on  Farm 
Day,  a  day  of  recognition  for  the  outstand- 
ing job  the  Delaware  farmer  and  his  family  is 


doing  not  only  for  the  people  of  Delaware, 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

August  is  the  month  to  eat.  Fresh  corn, 
tomatoes,  watermelon  and  fried  chicken. 
You  can't  beat  it.  That's  the  reason  I  always 
look  forward  to  Farm  Day  and  the  good  food 
served  us. 

America  Is  the  best  food  nation  in  the 
world.  Thanks  to  you,  the  farmer.  America 
has  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  despite  the 
outrageous  price  of  Arab  oil.  Thanks  to  you, 
the  farmer. 

I,  for  one,  think  it's  about  time  the  politi- 
cians thank  the  farmer  for  the  good  Job  he 
is  doing,  rather  than  use  him  as  a  whipping 
boy. 

Much  has  been  .said  about  the  selling  of 
grain  abroad.  In  deciding  what  is  in  tlie  best 
interest  of  America  and  our  people,  includ- 
ing the  consumer.  It's  Important  that  we  put 
this  into  proper  perspective.  Unfortunately, 
the  Issue  has  been  the  subject  of  demagog- 
uery,  exaggeration,  and  propaganda. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  exports,  whether 
it  be  wheat,  corn,  coal  or  chemical  products. 
This  country  must  export  to  survive.  It  is  a 
basic  fact  of  life,  which  you  and  I  must  recog- 
nize. Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  must  im- 
port oil  and  the  raw  materials  to  help  our 
economy  and  to  provide  Jobs  for  our  people. 
Without  foreign  oil — fuel  to  heat  our  homes, 
propane  for  our  farms,  and  feedstocks  to  pro- 
duce fertilizer  and  synthetic  fibers — our 
economy  and  Jobs  would  come  to  a  devastat- 
ing stop. 

Last  year,  we  Imported  $25  billion  In  oU. 
This  nation,  you  and  I,  have  to  pay  for 
that  oU.  And  how  did  we  do  it?  Primarily 
farm  exports.  This  past  fiscal  year  we  ex- 
ported $21.6  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
products,  $12  billion  more  than  we  Imported. 
The  surplus  in  agricultural  trade  more  than 
offset  a  $10  billion  deficit  in  non-agricultural 
trade  to  give  us  an  overall  favorable  trade 
balance.  These  farm  sales  plus  the  export  of 
industrial  goods  and  services  enable  us  to 
buy  Imported  goods  and  services  which  we 
must  have  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living,  a  growing  economy  and 
Jobs  for  our  expanding  population . 

Well,  what  about  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  What  does  the  sale  of  American  farm 
products  and  other  goods  mean  to  the  do- 
mestic market  and  the  American  consumer. 
Certainly,  foreign  sales  of  any  product  tends 
to  push  up,  or  at  least  maintain,  domestic 
prices.  The  more  we  sell,  the  more  the  im- 
pact. The  big  question  is  how  much  of  an 
impact  is  this  going  to  have  on  domestic 
prices  and  it  Is  here  that  things  have  gotten 
completely  out  of  perspective,  at  least  insofar 
as  the  farmer  Is  concerned.  Wild  stories  have 
been  circulating  that  if  the  U.S.  sells  wheat 
to  Russia,  the  price  will  go  up  roughly  30 ':c. 
If  prices  do  go  up  that  much,  it  is  not,  and 
I  emphasize  the  word  not,  because  of  what 
the  farmer  is  getting. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Delaware  farm- 
ers were  receiving  between  $1.35  and  $3.00 
for  their  winter  wheat  while  wheat  was  sell- 
ing for  $3.58  a  bushel  on  the  Kansas  City 
market.  A  bushel  of  wheat  makes  roughly 
70  loaves  of  bread.  So  if  you  divide  70  into 
$3.58  you  get  5  cents  worth  of  wheat  in  a 
loaf  of  bread.  If  you  pay  39  cents  for  that 
loaf  of  bread,  that  means  the  farmer  is  only 
responsible  for  5  cents  or  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  its  'cost.  Okay,  so  the  price  of 
wheat  goes  up  a  dollar  per  bushel  because  of 
foreign  sales.  What  does  that  mean  to  the 
consumer.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  that 
bread  by  I'a  cents,  not  by  ZO^'c  as  some 
demagogues  are  claiming.  If  the  cost  of  bread 
goes  up  SOf'f,  the  culprit  or  culprits  appear 
after  the  v.herit  leaves  the  farm — not  while 
It's  on  the  farm. 

Likewise,  the  Impact  of  higher  feed  grain 
prices  is  transmitted  through  the  livestock, 
poultry,  and  dairy  sectors  and  Is  subject  to 
adjustment  lags  of  diffpring  duration.  Over- 


all, It  is  estimated  that  a  30c  per  bushel 
(ISri)  Increase  in  corn  prices  would  result 
in  a  1.5%  Increase  in  retail  prices  of  livestock 
products  as  a  whole.  Individual  product  Im- 
pacts of  the  price  increase  would  be — be3f 
16%,  pork  2.1%.  poultry  3.3%,  eggs  2.8';, 
and  milk  0.2- ; .  TliU  is  slgniflcant,  but  not 
nearly  the  impact  depicted  by  the  dema- 
gogues. 

Now  much  of  the  debate  on  exports  has 
been  broucht  on  by  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Russians.  Fiankly,  I  don't  like  helping  the 
Russians  either,  especially  when  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  dealing  in  good  faith.  But  let 
us  at  least  be  consistent.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  sell  them  goods,  we  should  not  sell  them 
our  latest  Industrial  technologies  either  or 
permit  them  to  make  industrial  purchases 
on  credit  terni.s  unavailable  to  the  American 
people.  I  am  for  detente  so  long  as  It  is  a 
two-way  street.  I  am  opposed  to  Industrial 
sales  that  appear  to  build  communist  mili- 
tary might,  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  against  us  In  Vietnam. 

The  Russians  haven't  been  cooperative  In 
the  food  area.  For  example  their  practice  of 
sharp  trading,  taking  advantge  of  stealthy 
dealing. 'A  second  practice  Is  their  movement 
In  and  out  of  commodity  markets  erratically 
without  warning.  They  have  refused  to  co- 
operate In  supplying  advance  information  as 
to  their  needs,  a  factor  which  has  unneces- 
sarily disrupted  our  markets  and  could  be 
avoided  If  they  were  not  so  secretive  In  their 
dealings. 

Despite  these  circumstances,  the  whole 
situation  must  be  put  Into  perspective.  His- 
torically, we  e.sport  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  farm  produce.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  we 
exported  1  oin  of  every  S'j  acres  harvested  in 
sponded.  As  a  result,  it  Is  estimated  our 
farmer  to  go  all  out  In  production  which  they 
did.  They  went  all  out — they  bought  equip- 
ment, they  bought  fertilizer,  they  really  re- 
sponded. As  a  result.  It  is  estimated  our 
wheat  crop  this  year  will  be  2.14  blUion 
bushels;  the  largest  wheat  crop  In  history. 
This  is  350  million  more  bushels  than  last 
year's  record  crop.  Domestically,  we  will  use 
about  800  niilliou  bushels  so  that  means  we 
will  need  to  sell  about  1.3  billion  bushels.  IX 
we  don't  the  U.S.  will  have  to  take  It  over 
and  store  it  at  taxpayers  expense.  In  tliat 
event,  prices  will  undoubtedly  fall,  the  farm- 
ers will  plant  less  next  year,  and  the  U.S.  will 
be  faced  in  future  years  with  less  supply  at 
higher  prices.  Less  wheat  will  make  less  bread. 
One  reason  pork  prices  are  up  this  year  is 
because  farmei-s  cut  back  in  pork  products  as 
a  result  of  a  very  short  corn  crop  last  year. 
I  think  most  Americans  remember  how  the 
beef  supply  dried  up  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  price  of  beef  did  not  cover  farm  costs. 
The  farmer  does  respond  to  the  market  and 
he  does,  like  all  Americans,  face  higher 
prices  during  these  inflationary  days.  The 
farmer  pays  2  times  as  much  for  fertilizer 
and  20  %  more  for  equipment  than  he  paid  a 
year  ago. 

In  any  event,  I  do  not  believe  America  has 
any  real  choice — its  agricultural  policy  Is  to 
expand  production  so  we  must  expand  for- 
eign sales.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can 
earn  the  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the  oil 
we  must  obtain  to  keep  the  economy  moving. 
Otherwise,  plants  will  be  closed.  Jobs  will 
be  lost,  and  homes  wlU  be  cold.  As  I  said 
earlier,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  1975 
produced  a  $12  billion  surplus  to  help  pay 
for  the  $25  billion  we  imported  in  oil.  Around 
-ii  of  our  wheat  and  rice  output,  over  half 
of  the  soybean  and  cattlehldes,  around  2.  5 
of  the  tobacco,  over  '  3  of  the  cattle  and  about 
I4  of  the  feed  grains  went  to  overseas  markets 
m  1975. 

Without  continued  lai-ge  export,  farm 
acreage  will  be  reduced.  This  wlU  invite  dis- 
aster. We  must  keep  products  and  exports 
liigli,  if  we  as  a  nation  are  to  survive.  If 
we  are  to  sell  to  the  Russians,  be  it  wheat  or 
industrial   product.s,  let's  then   recognize  it 
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as  a  fwo-way  street.  We  are  not 
them  out  of  their  difficulties.  If 
goods  and  suppllea  to  create 
uhere.    Why   should    wb   supply 
goods,  be  it  wheat  or  oil  rigs.  If 
understandings,  such  as  they  did  1^ 
Let   us  see  their  good  faith  In 
the  Middle  East  If  they  want  us 
them  with  badly  needed  goods.  In 
let  us  In  the  US.  treat  sales  of  fanr 
fertilizer  and  industrial  eqnlpmen' 
sonable  manner  and  not  discrimin^ 
the   farmer    In    favor    of    the    la 
nationals. 

In  closing  this  afternoon.  I  '.voi 
briefly  mention  a  second  area  of 
cern  to  me.  Over  the  past  year,  I " 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  amoun  t 
grade  farm  land  being  lost  ever- 
developers  and  others  who  take 
the  high  Federal  estate  tax  laws 
families  face  upon  the  death  of 
Several  bills  have  been  Introduced 
Hoiibe  of  Representatives,  the  mo<t 
being  the  Burleson  bill.  I  have 
bills  and  want  to  report  to  you 
Introduced  similar  legislation  to 
tremendous  tax  burden  Imposed  oi 
ily  farm.  On  Friday,  August  1^  I 
the  Family  Farm  Estate  Tax 

I  neednt  tell  you.  of  all  people. 
Inflation  haa  bad  on  the  value  of 
your  equipment,  and  the  cost  of 
tlons.  And  I  don't  have  to  tell  yo;. 
excessive  estate  taxes  are  forcing 
pie  out  of  farming,  and  forcing 
the  >ia"f<«  of  corporate  investors 

The  high  estate  taxes  are  ma; 
mo6t  impoeslble  for  the  family  fa^n 
In  e.xlstence,  forcing  wives  and 
era  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  farms 
the  taxes.  Once  this  land  Ls  lost  tc 
ment  it  can  never  be  recovered.  An(  i 
we  must  take  corrective  action. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ti 
mittee.  I  pledge  to  worlc  with  this 
In  Committee  and  to  bring  about 
nlflcant  changes  to  protect  the 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President, 
day,  September  13,  Gov.  Jerry 
formed  me  that  he  had  just  s; 
sembly  Wll  No.  822.  providing 
registration  by  mall  for  the 
California. 

It  is  my  understanding  that 
tion  to  the  State  of  California, 
of  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Marylajid 
seta,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Texas,  and  Utah  each 
some  form  of  registration  by 
also    my    understanding     tliat 
Walter  Washington  is  about  to 
law  registration  by  mail  for  th( 
of  Columbia. 

In  addition,  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania    have    similar 
proposals  under  consideration, 
more,  when  the  Secretaries  ol 
sociation  met  in  Las  Vegas  la.'; 
they  adopted  a  resolution  in 
the  concept  of  registration  by 
clear  that  registration  ofBcials 
out  the  country  have  taken  our 
are  beginning  to  move  toward 
down  registration  barriers  that 
front  our  citizenry. 

This  makes  it  even  more 
that  the  Congress  adopt  S.  117 
vide  for  registration  by  mall  on 
wide  basis.  Only  by  adoption  of 
statute  can  we  avoid  a 
registration  procedures 
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Earlier  this  year,  I  renewed  my  efforts 
that  date  back  to  the  92d  Congress  by 
reintroducing  my  bill,  S.  1177.  which  Is 
identical  to  that  which  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  93d  Congress.  There  Is  one  signifi- 
cant difference  this  time.  A  majority  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  with  me  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill.  Included  amongst 
those  cosponsors  are  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service,  which  I  chaii".  With 
that  kind  of  support  and  Senate  passage 
assured,  it  would  have  been  simple  to 
ram  the  bill  through  the  Senate.  Instead. 
It  Is  the  desire  of  both  my.self  and  the 
dlstinsuished  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  Wayne  L.  Hays, 
to  assemble  constructive  suggestions  in 
order  to  fine  time  oiu'  combined  legisla- 
tive efforts.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
because  it  Is  obvious  that  this  time  the 
Congress  will  enact  voter  registration  by 
mail  for  Federal  elections. 

As  a  result,  both  my  committee  and 
Mr.  Hays'  committee  have  now  held  hear- 
ings on  our  respective  legislative  pro- 
posals. The  House  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions has  favorably  reported  out  Mr. 
H.1YS'  bill.  H.R.  1686,  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee for  its  consideration. 

In  the  Senate,  my  committee  called 
approximately  30  witnesses  with  diverse 
points  of  view  who  made  suggestions  that 
will  be  of  great  assistance  as  we  .seek  to 
improve  our  eflfoits.  Individuals  were 
scheduled  who  are  experienced  at  all 
levels  of  government — Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  secretaries  of  State, 
coimty  clerks  and  local  regi.strars — be- 
cause what  the  sponsors  of  this  proposal 
want  is  to  forge  the  best  possible  piece 
of  legislation  we  can,  one  that  will  both 
gain  immediate  positive  results  and  stand 
the  test  of  time. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  by  ttie 
time  we  celebrate  the  Bicentennial,  this 
legislation  shall  have  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  as  a  result,  the  first 
and  foremost  banler  to  full  participation 
in  Federal  elections  will  have  fallen. 

Quite  simply,  our  purpose  in  sponsor- 
ing this  proposal  is  to  do  away  with  the 
need  for  a  private  citizen  to  personally 
stand  in  front  of  an  election  oCQcial  in 
order  to  become  regLsteied.  Neither  Fed- 
eral nor  State  tax  returns  have  to  be  filed 
in  pei-son,  so  what  magic  we  ask  is  there 
in  making  someone  fine!  an  election  of- 
ficial in  order  to  get  registered?  If  a  tax 
return  can  readily  be  accepted  through 
the  mall  imder  penalty  of  perjury  so  can 
a  simple  registration  form.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  this  proposed  leg- 
islation is  intended  to  make  it  easier  for 
millions  of  Americans  to  get  started 
along  the  road  toward  exercising  their 
franchise. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  people  do 
not  vote  but  oiu-  responsibility  is  to  make 
certain  that  one  of  those  reasons  is  not 
that  it  is  too  difficult  to  register.  This  is 
an  Issue  that  cuts  across  party  lines  and 
obviously,  the  fact  that  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  Is  a  bipartisan  one.  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  registration  bankers  now 
affect  all  of  our  citizens  regardless  of 
party  affiliation. 

In  addition  to  the  51  other  Senators 
who  have  joined  with  me  as  cosponsors 
of  my  bill,  numcroas  others  lia'.e  indi- 


cated that  they  Intend  to  vote  for  it  when 
it  reaches  the  Senate  floor  for  considera- 
tion. I  call  upon  those  others  to  join 
with  us  now  so  that  their  presence  may 
be  felt  early  on.  There  is  a  long  legisla- 
tive record  that  has  been  made  on  this 
proposal  tliat  dates  back  to  the  92d  Con- 
gress. What  sweeter  gift  can  we  give  the 
American  citizenry  in  the  year  of  the 
Bicenttnnial  than  to  guarantee  the  right 
every  American  who  qualifies  the  right 
to  have  his  name  on  the  election  rolls 
when  accountability  time  arrives  next 
November. 


1 TBERTY  AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  t.ike  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  for  its  remarkable  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  broad-based  5-year 
program  of  social  action. 

At  hearings  held  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try, the  bishops  of  the  national  confer- 
ence set  an  example  which  we  in  the 
Congi-ess  would  do  well  to  follow.  Tliesc 
hearings  touch  on  the  topics  of  our  deep- 
est concerns  in  this  country  today — from 
the  problems  faced  by  American  families, 
to  the  family  farm,  from  the  problems  of 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  to  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world.  I  was  privileged  to  testify  at 
a  hearing  held  in  St.  Paul  on  June  13  on 
justice  for  native  Americans. 

These  national  hearings  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  among  clergy  and 
laity  at  the  local  level,  and  capped  by  a 
national  conference  of  clergy  and  laity 
to  be  held  October  20-23.  1976,  in 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Ihis  is  a  magnificent  imdertaking.  and 
a  celebration  of  our  Bicentennial  in  the 
finest  possible  way.  I  wish  to  call  the 
activities  of  the  conference  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  an 
excellent  article  descrilung  these  activ- 
ities which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  August  26  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Religious  Orovps  Stubting  Basic  U.S. 

Values 

(By  Kenneth  A.  Briggs) 

Tidy  Creek  Camp  Grottnds,  Ga. — Gustnr 
Rhodes  settled  his  beefy,  6-foot  frame  Into 
a  Btralght-back  chair,  folded  his  callouseu 
hands  ou  a  small  table,  aud  spoke  deliber- 
ately Into  a  microphone. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  he  said,  "I  love  the  land. 
I  am  proud  of  my  work.  But  I  am  mighty 
ashamed  of  what  people  think  me  aud  my 
work  Is  worth." 

He  proceeded  to  tell  of  the  lot  of  the  sugar 
cane  workers  In  LoiUsiana.  where  he  has 
worked  since  his  boyhood,  particularly  their 
efforts  to  escape  sq^ialor  aud  exploitation. 

Tlie  bishops,  priests  and  lay  professlouals 
on  the  panel  listened  attentively,  as  they  had 
to  a  succession  of  men  and  women  from 
many  parts  of  the  South. 

Their  testimony,  given  under  a  spacious; 
green  revival  tent  here  In  a  remote  wooded 
section  of  northwestern  Georgia,  followed  an 
ambitious  plan  by  the  United  States  Catho- 
lic Conference  to  learn  more  about  the  na- 
tion's problems. 

By  choosing  st;ch  a  project  as  Its  main 
Bltentennlal    focus,    the    Eoman    Catholic 
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Church  became  part  of  a  wider  movement 
among  many  religious  groups  to  study  Amer- 
ican values  dtiring  the  nation's  observance, 
of  its  200th  birthday 

Through  a  variety  of  methods — confer- 
ences, films,  television  and  radio  broadcasts 
and  printed  matter — Christians  and  Jews 
are  raising  disturbing  questions  as  to  whether 
the  nation  has  defatUted  on  the  pledges 
made  in  its  founding  documents. 

SPIRIT    OF   DISSENT 

Projects  are  local  and  regional  as  well  as 
national  in  scope.  The  Pittsbvirgh  chapter  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  for  Instance,  will  sponsor  a  special 
convocation  Sept.  29  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment. On  the  list  of  topics  are  such  items  as 
medical  ethics  and  crcdlbUlty  in  pubUc  life. 

In  the  spirit  of  dissent  that  drove  many  of 
their  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  fore- 
bears to  these  shores,  these  efforts  fure  con- 
cerne4  with  such  issues  as  religious  liberty, 
the  quality  of  morality,  the  role  of  religion  in 
history,  gaps  between  social  Ideals  and  reality 
and  the  nature  of  civil  religion. 

On  a  more  strictly  academic  level,  the  Bi- 
centennial Conference  on  B«llglous  Liberty, 
an  Interfalth  project  scheduled  for  next 
AprU  25  to  30  In  Philadelphia,  wUl  range  over 
these  emd  a  number  of  related  Issues,  Includ- 
ing the  rights  of  the  aging  and  of  privacy  and 
conscience  and  disobedience. 

"WhUe  the  Bicentennial  is  a  time  for  cele- 
bration," says  Nancy  Nolde,  the  conference 
director,  "we  should  remember  that  the 
promises  of  America  have  been  merely  prom- 
ises for  large  segments  of  the  population." 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  guided  by  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  representatives.  Is  producing  a  "Con- 
science of  America"  series  that  will  explore 
such  topics  as  the  effect  of  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  on  America's  spiritual  climate 
and  the  history  of  protest  in  America,  from 
Thoreau  to  the  recent  antiwar  movement. 

OTHER  PROJECTS 

In  addition,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  wUl  start  a  four-part  special  en- 
titled "One  Nation  Under  God,"  the  Religious 
Education  Association  is  planning  a  major 
coUoquy  on  civU  religion  from  Nov.  23  to  25, 
and  Project  Forward  "76,  the  most  Incltislve 
ecumenical  venture.  Is  preparing  confer- 
ences on  the  religious  aspects  of  the  Ameri- 
can Issues  Forum. 

No  endeavor  of  this  kind  has  required  more 
time  and  energy  than  the  Catholic  concept. 
Originating  three  years  ago  with  an  ad- 
visory group  to  the  Conference  of  Bishops, 
the  Idea  calls  for  six  sets  of  hearings  at  as 
many  places  across  the  country. 

Hearings  in  Atlanta,  which  included  one 
day  at  Tidy  Creek,  90  miles  away,  were  the 
fourth  In  the  series.  Prior  to  that,  hearings 
were  held  in  Washington,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
and  Minneapolis.  The  final  two  sites  are 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Newark. 

The  Catholic  project,  styled  after  Congres- 
sional hearings  and  adopting  the  theme  "Lib- 
erty aud  Justice  for  All,"  is  designed  to  put 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  better  touch 
with  what  the  Most  Rev.  James  Rauscb,  sec- 
retary of  the  Catholic  Conference,  calls  "so- 
ciety's lingering  hurts." 

When  the  hearings  are  completed,  the 
Council  of  Bishops  will  put  together  a  sum- 
mary of  its  findings  and  start  a  five-year  pro- 
gram to  combat  injustice. 

At  each  hearing,  certain  social  problems 
have  been  underscored.  In  San  Antonio,  for 
example,  the  hearing  reflected  the  concerns 
of  Mexican-Americans,  and  In  Minneapolis, 
problems  of  native  Americans. 

A    SOUNDING    BOARD 

Tidy  Creek,  like  the  other  settings,  became 
a  sounding  board.  Among  other  things,  the 
bishops  heard  victims  of  black  lung  and 
brown  lung  diseases  describe  hazardous  work- 
ing conditions  in  coal  mines  and  textile  fac- 


tories, small-land  holders  speak  of  threatened 
loss  of  farms,  mlf-rant  laborers  describe  con- 
tinuing hardships  and  strip-mining  oppo- 
nents decry  the  lack  of  stiffer  leglslatlou- 

Panellsts,  headed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Peter  J. 
Gerety,  Archlblshop  of  Newark,  and  includ- 
ing a  woman  judge,  a  graduate  student  and 
a  history  professor,  were  visibly  moved  by 
much  of  the  testimony. 

The  Rev.  Vincent  O'Connell,  pastor  of 
Holy  Cross  Church  of  Lafayette,  La.,  said 
sugar  cane  workers  earned  an  average  of 
$3,200  a  year  whUe  working  1,600  to  1,700 
hours,  and  were  constantly  In  debt  to  the 
growers.  He  called  them  "practically  inden- 
tured servants." 

BROWN    LUNG    DISEASE 

Hub  Spires,  a  rangy  South  Carolinian  with 
hoUow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  labored  to 
catch  bis  breath  as  he  told  how,  after  34 
years  as  a  mill  hand,  "something  got  wrong 
with  me."  He  described  It  as  brown  lung 
disease — something  he  said  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  South  Carolina  was  reluctant  to 
identify  as  an  occupationaUy  related  sick- 
ness— and  he  said  he  had  been  forced  to  re- 
tire 10  years  prematiurely  on  an  $a-a-month 
pension  from  the  mill. 

At  the  hearing  in  Atlanta,  Mrs.  Ruth  Tip- 
pLns  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  told  of  her  survey 
of  the  need  for  food  stamps  among  elderly 
people.  The  most  common  complaint,  she 
said,  was  the  stamps  were  too  expensive.  One 
woman  saved  the  money  by  eating  her  food 
raw.  Another  ate  every  other  day.  Hundreds, 
including  a  OS-year-oId  man  living  alone, 
did  not  know  they  were  eligible. 

Some  of  the  frustration  was  vented  at  the 
church — allegedly  for  helping  to  perpetuate 
injustice  and  poverty.  The  bishops  accepted 
the  criticism  with  i4)parent  equinlmity. 

MINGLED    WrrH    WORICERS 

At  Tidy  Creek,  the  bishops  mingled  with 
the  workers,  admired  the  quilts,  cornhusk 
dolls  and  other  handcrafted  articles  that 
were  on  dl^lay,  munched  on  hot  dogs  and 
Southern  barbecue,  and  appeared  relaxed 
and  buoyant. 

Whatever  the  final  results  of  the  hearings. 
Bishop  Rausch  said  that  what  has  happened 
to  the  participants  "is  so  worthwhile  that  It 
has  set  something  of  great  significance  In 
motion." 

"The  church  needs  to  broadly  consult 
people,"  he  added,  "to  educate  itself  to  the 
questions  that  relate  directly  to  their  Uves." 

Other  strategies  are  also  aimed  at  under- 
scoring problems  in  American  life.  Often 
they  revive  lagging  ecumenical  efforts.  "This 
affords  an  opportunity  to  bring  groups  to- 
gether," says  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Edwin  Espy, 
chairman  of  '76,  "who  can't  always  get  to- 
gether." 

Religion  In  American  Life,  a  promotional 
campaign  by  43  Christian  groups,  will  intro- 
duce a  series  of  radio,  television,  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertisements  next  month 
designed  to  make  people  more  aware  of  such 
social  problems  as  hunger,  poverty  and  racial 
discrimination. 

OtrrSIDE    THE    SYSTEM 

Among  the  campaign's  goals,  says  Jerald 
Hatfield,  director  of  the  agency's  project,  is 
to  show  "how  people  have  been  cut  out  of 
our  system." 

Another  direction  has  been  taken  by  the 
Ecumenical  Task  Force  on  the  Religious 
Observance  of  the  Bicentennial,  a  coalition 
of  Christians  at  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  group,  according  to  Its  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  Dr.  Dean  Kelley  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  has  produced  a  film, 
"Echoes  of  Revolution,"  which  Dr.  Kelley 
.said  portrayed  how  "rights  and  freedoms  are 
available  to  anyone  who  can  afford  them." 

The  group  has  also  published  a  far-ranging 
critique  of  social  and  religious  Issues.  Called 
'Bicentennial  Broadsides,"  It  enlists  several 
authorities  to  evaluate  such   topics  as  re- 


ligious liberty  and  the  role  of  women  and 
blacks  in  national  life. 


PROPOSED   ARMS    SALE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36 lb)  of  the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales 
Act  requu'es  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification 
of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  infoimation  Is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  notification  I  have 
just  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie 
Record,  as  follows : 

Office  op  the  Director  Defense 
SEctmiTT  Assistance  Agxnct 
AND  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (SECURrry  Assistance), 
OASA/I8A. 
Washington,  DC,  September  1,  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirement  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No,  76- 
4.  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  'Hiailand 
for  thirteen  (13)  F-5E  aircraft,  three  (3) 
F-5P  aircraft,  eight  (8)  spare  engines,  stand- 
ard ground  support  equipment  and  spare 
parts  estimated  to  cost  964.9  mUlion.  Shortly 
after  this  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Pish, 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (ISA),  Se- 
curity Assistance. 

Transmittal  No.  76-4 
(Notice  of  proposed  issuance  of  letter  of 
offer  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  ThaUand 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  964.9  miUlon 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Thirteen  (13)  P-5E  aircraft,  three  (3) 
F-5F  aircraft,  eight  (8)  spare  engines,  stand- 
ard ground  support  equipment  and  spare 
parts. 

d.  Military  Department:   Air  Force 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 


SOUTH  DAKOTA'S  LITTLE  MOREAU; 
A  CASE  OF  COOPERATION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  when  we  are  despoiling  our  natural 
resotut;es  at  an  alarming  rate  and  floun- 
dering In  our  efforts  to  reverse  this  proc- 
ess, it  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  about  the 
successful  efforts  of  Federal  and  State 
conservationists  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  beauty  of  even  a  small  public  recre- 
ation and  wildlife  area  in  the  northwest 
of  South  Dakota;  In  this  semlarid  cattle 
country  where  erosion  is  the  major  en- 
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vironmental  problem,  a  Conserva  Ion  offi- 
cer for  the  South  Dakota  Depaiiment  of 
Game.  Fish  and  Parks  and  a  dLstrict  con- 
sen-ationlst  of  the  USDA  Soil  Consen'a- 
tion  Sei-vice  with  the  help  of  a  SCS  tech- 
nician have  won  impressive  sucttesses  in 
their  struggle  agadnst  erosion  caused  by 
weather,  animals  and  man  in  tie  lovely 
Little  Morean  Recreation  Area.  Thanks 
to  their  constant  vigilance,  thrir  close 
partnership,  their  wise  ose  of  Federal 
programs  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  community  they  have  won  over  to 
their  conservation  efTorts,  the  3,T"40  acres 
of  State-owned  land  acquired  in  1962  by 
the  South  Dakota  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
Commission  have  become  a  sourae  of  en- 
joyment and  pride  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Dewey  County  and  South  Dakota  in 
general:  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
where  public  land  is  rare,  the  Little 
Moreau  Recreation  Area  has  ci  great 
educational  value  for  the  school  bopula- 
tlon  of  the  Timber  Lake  area  anq^a  great 
recreational  value  for  the  1 5,000  i  visitors 
who  come  every  year  to  discover  its  wild- 
life and  scenic  beauty.  It  Is  an  oittstand- 
ing  ex£imple  of  what  a  coordinated  and 
coherent  conservationist  policy  can  do  to 
protect  our  environment  and  thli  Is  why 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thi  article 
In  the  South  Dakota  Conservation  Digest 
describing  the  joint  effort  of  Fediral  and 
State  personnel  be  printed  in  the  H^coai). 
There  being  no  objection.  th«i  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoDows:  j 

LnTLB    MOREAC    RECREATION     AbEA  :    pEM     OF 

TUB  P&AIKIE CONSEBVATIONTST.sj  JolN 

FORCB   To  NiTBTCSB  ITS   NATURAL   BEArTT 

(By  Kent  AJvexaon) 

"Just  look  at  that.  Ill  have  to  e^fari  drlTing 
throiigb  here  ercry  day  to  watch  for  porkiesr' 

It  was  Conservation  Officer  Art  Rehc  speak- 
ing, and  the  occasloa  was  an  Inopeciion  trip 
to  check  pine  plantings  tn  the  UtUa  Moreau 
Recreation  Area  near  Ttmber  lAke.  (U  com- 
panion In  bU  2-way  radio-equipped  ftate  ve- 
hicle waa  Ijob  Labahn  from  the  local|  office  of 
the  USDA  Sou  ConservaUon  Service, 

Their  attention  was  directed  to 
vertical  wtilte  scar  on  the  tnuik  Oi 
year-old  ponderosa  pine.  As  their  gi 
dered  down  the  rows  at  planted  tn 
more  serious  scars  were  noted.  Art 
turbed.  and  rightly  so.  as  It's  no 
compllshment  to  get  a  tree  to  grow 
rugged  hills.  Deer  browsing  along  th| 
side  of  the  slope  had  already  left  m; 
badly  clipped  and  out  of  balance, 
them  now  to  porcnplnea  would  b^ 
Insult  to  Injury.  So,  to  prevent  the 
from  girdling  the   yoxing  trees  an^ 
them.  Art  was  engaged  tn  an  all-ou 

The  Inspection  trip  continued  alo: 
ttsed  trails  past  occasional  signs  ma; 
vehicles  beyond  this  point."  The 
just    couldn't    take   repeated   crushing   and 
grinding  from  automobUe  wheels.  E^n  foot 
paths  turned  Into  small  gullies  when 
and  wind  hit  tliem.  The  men  sto] 
deuly  when  they  came  to  a  small  laki 
by  damming  a  steep  draw.  The   u 
deep,  and  the  resultant  pressure 
tlnulng  threat  to  a  small  well-coi 
6am.  But  the  reaaon  for  the  stop 
unexpectedly  high  level  of  water  in 

"It's  those  beavers,"  declared  Art 
on  a  small  battle  with  them.  They'n 
too  plentiful.  I  dont  mind  them  cutt 
trees,  but  they  go  too  far.  They  use  ifce  trees 
to  p(uf  up  tlie  trickle  tube,  and  the  iwmtar  Is 
forced  out  over  the  earth  spUlwaj;  Pretty 
soon  we  have  a  gully  started.  It's  a  lot;! of  vork 
to  usdo  their  plugs." 


These  are  typical  problems  encountered 
by  Art  and  Les  in  a  routine  inspection  trip. 
Seedling  trees  and  shrubs  "scalped"  into  na- 
turally vegetated  slopes  were  "making  It" 
thus  far,  but  would  face  many  dangers  and 
hardships  In  their  struggle  to  survive. 
Weather,  animals,  disease,  and  Insects  would 
take  their  toU.  In  picnic  areas  and  other 
places  getting  heavier  recreational  use,  man 
himself  adds  to  the  threats.  Constant  vigi- 
lance and  maintenance  are  required. 

All  of  which  points  up  one  thing.  Preserva- 
tion of  "natural"  beauty  on  public  lands  Is 
not  simple,  and  it  can't  be  accomplished  by 
Just  allowing  nature  to  take  its  course.  It 
takes  management  to  maintain  that  dynamic 
balance  that  retains  all  the  exciting  elements 
of  diversity  in  plants,  animals,  and  scenic 
views.  Such  diversity  provides  satisfying  rec- 
reational and  educational  experiences,  but 
It  also  requires  all  kinds  of  practical  skills 
and  judgment  about  soils,  plants,  wildlife, 
and  people. 

In  this  situation,  what  could  be  better  than 
a  year-round  working  partnership  of  soil  con- 
servation specialists  with  a  state  conserva- 
tion officer?  And  that's  the  way  It  Is.  The 
partners  are  Art  Rehn,  conservation  offloer 
for  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Oame, 
Fish,  and  Parks;  Les  Labahn.  district  con- 
servationist; and  Matt  Schweitzer,  conserva- 
tion technician  for  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service.  Together  they  treat  8,760  acres  of 
state-owned  land  as  their  "baby."  About  3,- 
040  acres  are  in  the  Little  Moreau  area;  520 
acres  surrounding  Lake  Isabel  which  fur- 
nishes water  to  the  town  of  Isabel,  and  72 
acre.s  adjoin  another  8-acre  lake. 

Art  Rehn  is  a  veteran  wildlife  conserva- 
tlcmlst,  fcomer  game  warden,  and  one-time 
chief  of  police  \n  his  hometown  of  Milbank. 
His  rich  Swedish  accent  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion bring  immediate  acceptance  and  respect. 
When  ha  talks  about  the  deer,  grouse, 
''porkies,"  and  other  birds  and  animals  on 
the  wildlife  area,  you  get  the  impression  he 
knows  them  all  by  their  first  names.  Cer- 
tainly he  knows  their  habits,  their  rivalries, 
and  where  you  are  most  likely  to  find  them 
at  any  given  time  of  day. 

Les  t.abahn  is  a  younger  man,  a  SDSU 
graduate  who  specialized  in  agronomy  and 
range.  He,  too.  has  an  outgoing  personality 
and  likes  to  help  people  make  the  best  pos- 
siUe  use  of  their  resources  in  this  semi-arid 
cattle  country  where  getting  water  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  takes  precedence 
over  almost  everything  else.  With  his  small 
staff  and  the  option  of  calling  for  additional 
technical  help  from  SCS  area  specialists  at 
Mobrldge  or  state  specialists  at  Huron,  Les 
can  handle  just  about  any  problem  that 
comes  his  way. 

Labahn's  overall  responsibility  Is  to  pro- 
vide technical  conservation  assistance  to  all 
ranchers  aI^d  other  landowners  in  Dewey 
County  who  are  conservation  minded.  His  as- 
sistance Is  given  following  requests  to  the 
Dewey  County  Conservation  District.  Work- 
ing closely  with  him  Is  Matt  Schweitzer,  con- 
servation technician.  Matt  has  lived  most  of 
his  life  In  Dewey  County  and  farmed  near 
Trail  City  before  coming  to  SCS  In  1957.  He 
and  his  wife  didn't  really  leave  tlie  farm, 
though.  They  live  on  a  quarter  section  which 
they  have  made  a  model  of  good  conserva- 
tion practices.  Matt  has  become  well  re- 
spected locally  as  an  expert  tree  man  and 
dam  designer. 

The  Little  Moreau  Recreation  Area  h.is  an 
interesting  history.  It  derives  Its  name  from 
Little  Moreau  River  that  runs  through  It.  In 
the  early  1930's,  a  quarter  section  of  It  was 
owned  by  the  Little  Moreau  GoIT  Club  whose 
members  buUt  a  recreational  lake  with  funds 
and  labor  provided  under  the  old  national 
WPA  program.  In  1936  this  quarter  was  sold 
to  the  UJ3.  government  for  recreation  and  a 
game  reserve. 
At  the  same  time,  the  government  bought 


another  quarter  from  Peter  Shadduck.  It  con- 
tained the  Shadduck  grove  and  picnic  area 
along  the  river.  Other  purchases  by  the  gov- 
ernment brought  the  total  to  the  present  3,- 
040  acres.  The  laud  was  designed  a  game  ref- 
uge and  placed  hi  control  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Before  its  sale  to  the  government,  the  WPA 
dam  was  enlarged,  using  horses  and  slip 
scrapers.  Roads  were  Improved  and  play- 
ground equipment,  picnic  tables,  fireplaces, 
and  toilets  were  added  to  the  picnic  area  In 
Shadduck  grove.  A  48-lnch  woven-wlre  fence 
with  added  barbed  wire  was  erected  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  refuge.  The  refuge  was 
then  stocked  with  antelope,  buffalo,  and 
many  local  wild  ammals. 

In  the  spring  of  1937,  high  waters  almost 
destroyed  the  large  dam.  Area  residents  ral- 
lied to  the  call  for  help.  They  piled  sandbags 
into  breaches  In  the  dam  and  spillway.  After 
24  hours  of  back-breaking  effort,  they  won 
their  battle. 

for  many  years  the  Little  Moreau  area  was 
leased  to  the  town  of  Timber  Lake.  In  the  late 
1950's  residents  became  concerned  with  the 
many  land  sales  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. They  feared  they  might  lose  this 
'gem  of  the  pralrte." 

In  1957.  the  South  Dtikota  Game.  Pish  and 
Parks  Commission  was  searching  South  Da- 
kota for  a  site  to  establish  a  conifer  tree 
nursery.  Local  people  felt  that  areas  of  the 
Little  Moreau  might  be  suitable.  Tlie  Little 
Moreau  Sportsmen's  Club  was  organized  as  a 
local  group  to  attempt  to  Interest  the  com- 
mission In  utilizing  this  area.  Herb  Uppert, 
extension  county  agent,  was  elected  chairman 
and  Reuben  Hoffman,  SCS  district  conserva- 
tionist, as  secretary.  A  committee  led  by 
Lippert,  Hoffman,  and  Emil  Ostrom  met  with 
the  conunis.sion.  They  examined  aerial 
photos,  soil  tests  and  water  tests  presented 
by  the  committee. 

The  commission  had  a  very  real  Interest  in 
the  area  and  even  went  to  the  expense  of 
drilling  test  wells  for  checking  water  quantity 
and  quality  for  irrigation.  Because  of  a  ques- 
tionable water  supply  and  high  frequency  of 
hall  storms.  It  was  not  selected  for  a  conifer 
nursery.  Tlie  committee  was  able  to  Interest 
the  commission  In  making  this  area  a  state 
park  or  recreation  area,  however. 

In  1962,  the  commission  was  able  to  trade 
land  with  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  Little  Moreau  became  a  state  recreation 
area.  In  recent  years,  the  Department  of 
Game,  Pish  and  Parks  with  the  cooperation 
of  Little  Moreau  Sportsmen's  Club  has  made 
many  Improvements  In  the  area. 

The  spillway  on  one  dam  wa.?  rebuilt.  A 
second  dam  was  enlarged  and  a  third  was  re- 
built. The  picnic  ground  has  been  enlarged 
»ith  new  tables  and  fireplaces  added.  A 
camping  area  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  boat 
ramp  Installed  at  one  dam.  Many  acres  of 
trees  were  planted  In  the  area.  It  Is  planned 
that  several  more  acres  will  be  planted  for 
winter  cover,  escape  cover,  and  food  for  wild- 
life. Wild  turkeys  were  Introduced,  and  the 
waters  are  being  managed  for  better  fishing. 
The  road  through  the  park  areA  has  been 
hard-surfaced.  The  county  conamissioners  are 
being  encouraged  to  Improve  the  5  miles  of 
county  road  from  S.D.  Highway  20  at  Timber 
Lake  to  the  recreation  area. 

The  topography  Is  gently  rolling  to  steep 
.sloping  land.  Soils  are  mostly  shallow  with 
deep,  fine  sandy  loam  on  the  flatter  areas. 
Vegetation  on  tlie  high  lands  Is  predomi- 
nantly native  grasses  common  to  the  area. 
Wooded  draws  and  creeks  are  full  of  several 
cMnmon  tree  and  shrub  species.  Native  wild- 
life thrive.  Since  about  1963,  only  light  graz- 
ing by  livestock  has  been  allowed,  and  be- 
ginning In  1972  no  livestock  has  been  per- 
mitted. The  approximately  175  acres  of  crop- 
land on  the  recreation  area  is  leased  to  a 
local  farmer  each  year  with  the  department's 
■hare  left  standing  for  •wildlife  food. 
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Conservation  practices  already  esti.blished 
on  this  land  are  Impressive.  They  Include 
31^  miles  of  terraces  on  land  still  being 
cropped.  Hiking  and  riding  trails  are  planned. 
A  new  shelter  is  being  built  In  a  picnic  area. 
Tree  planting  is  going  on  continuously.  East- 
ern red  cedar  and  ponderosa  plue  have  been 
"scalped  \n."  Newer  plantings  Include  frult- 
bearlng  trees  and  shrubs  such  as  Russian 
olive,  Hansen  hedge  rose,  and  wild  plum. 
There  are  multlrow  windbreaks  In  two  sepa- 
rates units.  In  the  next  5  years,  there  will 
be  several  more  acres  of  scalp  plantings  and 
multlrow  windbreaks.  A  new  trout  dam  also 
is  planned. 

Conservation  Officer  Rehn  takes  some  lialf- 
serlous  kidding  about  his  strict  policy  of  no 
grazing.  Ranchers  ask  him,  "Why  can't  you 
lease  It  to  us?  We  can  turn  our  cattle  In,  and 
we'll  both  make  dome  money."  Not  everyone 
accepts  preservation  as  a  legitimate  use  of 
land. 

Actually,  there  are  many  retura.g  from  this 
land  In  Art's  view.  He  figures  a  reserve  of 
public  land  gives  everyone  a  share  in  Amer- 
ica. "We're  going  to  be  short  ou  public  lands 
In  West  River,  South  Dakota,"  he  asserts.  "If 
we  don't  start  buying  more  pretty  soon,  we're 
not  going  to  get  It.  Eaot  of  the  river  (the 
Missouri)  we're  in  good  shape,  but  in  the 
west  we  ought  to  be  getting  quite  a  bit 
more."  (Recently  Labahn  and  Soil  Scientist 
John  Kalvels  assisted  the  department  with 
an  Inventory  and  evaluation  of  soils  on 
"school  lands"  to  determine  their  potential 
for  wildlife  production  and  recreational  de- 
velopment. ) 

One  big  bonus  Is  the  liberal  education 
available  to  young  people  who  live  around 
Timber  Lake.  An  "outdoor  classroom"  has 
been  established  on  the  recreation  areas 
about  6  miles  from  the  town.  Timber 
Lake  has  a  population  of  625,  and  school 
officials  there  are  delighted  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  children  to  study  native  species 
of  grass,  trees,  and  wildlife  in  a  natural 
environment. 

Grasses  such  as  little  bluestem.  needle  and 
tluead,  western  wheatgrass.  and  prairie  sand- 
reed  still  flourish.  Porbs  Include  leadplant 
amorpha,  Maxlmlllam  sunflower,  and  buck- 
brush.  Trees  are  native  ash,  elm,  buffalo- 
berry,  native  plum,  chokeberry,  cottonwood. 
box  elder,  hackberry,  hawthorn,  and  willow. 
Other  local  resource  people  provide  much 
appreciated  help.  County  Extension  Agent 
Herb  Lippert  has  been  "carrying  the  ball"  for 
the  outdoor  classroom,  but  he  has  had  good 
support  from  Labahn,  Rehn,  towspeople,  and 
others.  Lippert  is  particularly  Interested  In 
the  nature  trail.  Gordon  Qulnn,  county  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  has  talked 
up  the  tree  planting  and  wildlife  practices, 
calling  attention  to  cost-sharing  and  other 
help  available  through  the  federal  Rural  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Program  (REAP)  and 
the  state  WlldUfe  Habitat  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (WHIP). 

Meanwhile,  Art  Rehn  is  managing  the  wild- 
life. It's  a  big  Job.  "Everyijody  likes  to  hunt," 
he  said.  "People  come  from  other  states  to 
camp,  boat,  and  fish.  This  Is  good.  When  we 
had  a  refuge  here,  we  got  overpopulation — 
particularly  deer.  Now  we  have  a  good  variety 
of  deer,  wild  turkey,  all  kinds  of  grouse, 
partridge,  ducks,  and  pheasants.  There  are 
fur-beartng  animals  such  as  bobcats,  mink, 
weasels,  muskrats,  skunks,  beaver,  fox,  and 
coyote.  There  are  also  lots  of  songbirds.  And, 
of  course,  there's  "old  porkle"  porciTplne. 

"We  hope  to  Increase  public  use  by  pro- 
viding more  recreation  of  all  kinds.  All  of  It 
requires  management  of  trees,  land,  and  dam 
sites.  I  grew  up  In  hard  times,  and  most 
things  I  know  I  learned  the  hard  way.  The 
technical  assistance  I  get  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Is  really  valuable." 


Some  special  attractions  Art  has  encour- 
aged for  the  public  are  three  grouse  "dancing 
grounds,"  as  he  calls  them,  and  a  small  prairie 
dog  town  transplanted  by  O.P.  &  P.  Trapper 
Ron  Hoffman,  now  a  conservation  officer  at 
Presho. 

An  example  of  the  excellent  cooperation 
between  agency  people  and  the  local  com- 
mvmity  was  a  sediment  survey  conducted  last 
winter  on  Lake  Moreau  and  Lake  Isabel  for 
the  Game,  Pish  and  Parks  Department.  Says 
Labnhn,  "We  knew  there  had  been  silting, 
but  we  didn't  know  how  bad.  We  have  only 
one  man,  Jim  Monaghan,  on  the  watershed 
planning  staff  at  Huron,  who  gives  help  with 
this  kind  of  thing,  so  we  needed  people  and 
equipment  to  get  the  Job  done 

".'irt  got  on  the  horn  and  got  some  special 
equipment  and  an  extra  man  from  the  de- 
partment to  help  u.s  chart  the  lake  bottoms. 
He  also  got  a  snowmobile.  The  town  of  Isabel 
sent  2  men  to  help  where  they  could.  Every- 
thing worked  out  fine.  It's  easier  to  work  on 
the  ice  than  to  use  a  boat  as  you  know 
exact.!y  where  you  are." 

.\  poet  of  long  ago,  in  an  ode  to  a  remote, 
.seldom  seen,  desert  flower,  phllOEophlzed  that 
"oeauty  is  Its  own  excuse  for  being."  Per- 
haps this  is  true,  but  Art  Rehn  and  Les 
Labahn.  along  with  many  good  friends  and 
co-workers  in  the  Timber  Lake  area,  have  a 
iiigher  goal.  They  want  to  capture  and  nur- 
ture "natural  beauty"  so  they  can  share  It 
nith  people. 

The  public  has  shown  their  appreciation. 
Re?ent  traffic  counts  and  observation  show 
tiiat  around  15.000  persons  use  this  area 
each  year.  It  enjoys  one  of  the  lowest  In- 
cidences of  vandalism  In  the  state,  a  special 
tribute  To  the  friendly  community  of  Timber 
L.ike. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OP  AGING: 
TOWARD  2001 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month's  Institute  of  Gerontology  Con- 
ference, conducted  jointly  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Wayne  State 
University,  focused  on  "The  Economics 
of  Aging:  Toward  2001." 

Several  leading  authorities  In  the  field 
of  aging  attended  and  exchanged  ideas 
about  future  developments  for  Income 
maintenance  progi'ams. 

The  year  2001  may  seem  quite  distant 
and  remote  to  many  persons  today.  But 
numerous  important  decisions  made  now 
and  in  the  near  future  will  dramatically 
affect  the  workers  and  retirees  of  the  21st 
centui"y. 

This  is  a  very  Impoi-tant  reason  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging's  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement  and  the  Indl- 
•vldual — of  which  I  am  chairman — Is  col- 
lecting data  to  provide  a  solid  foundation 
for  making  these  decisions. 

The  Institute  of  Gerontology  Confer- 
ence provided  a  very  useful  forum  for 
expanding  this  body  of  information. 

One  excellent  example  was  the  keynote 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence by  Prof.  William  Haber,  chairman 
of  the  economics  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

His  statement.  It  seems  to  me.  merits 
the  attention  of  members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Haber's  speech — en- 
titled "The  Economics  of  Aging:  Toward 
2001"— be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoR^, 
as  follows : 
The  Economics  or  Aging:  TowAr.n  2001 
(By  WlUlam  Haber) 

SUMMARY     OF    REMARKS 

1.  Tomorrow  Is  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Social  Security  system  In  the  Unli^-d 
States.  It  Is  a  significant  birthday.  August  14. 
1935  when  President  Roosevelt  affixed  his 
signature  to  that  document  Is  a  memorable 
date.  I  consider  it  a  proud  moment  in  Amer- 
ican social  and  political  history.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  significant  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion ever  adopted  by  the  American  CongrtS';. 
I  recall  an  observation  I  made  to  my  clas..;  in 
Social  Security  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  (he 
effect  that  "the  Social  Security  Act  will  never 
be  repealed"  and  that  It  would  be  changed 
more  frequently  than  any  other  legislative 
enactment  in  the  hlbtory  of  our  country.  Ami 
such  has  been  lis  experience.  It  has  been 
subjected  to  significant  modifications  on  a: 
least  flfieen  occasions  during  the  past  40 
years. 

2.  Its  significance  can  be  measured  by  th9 
simple  fact  that  nearly  every  American  has 
a  ijenonal  stake  in  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem— nearly  on?  out  of  seven.  Monthly  cash 
benefits  are  being  paid  to  31,130,000  persons 
e.xceeding  5.1  billion  dollars.  On  an  annual 
basts  these  payments  amount  to  over  6U 
billion  dollars  and  It  Is  going  to  more  than 
20  million  retired  workers  and  to  12  million 
others  who  are  survivors,  dependents  or  dis- 
abled persons.  We  are  referring  only  to 
OASDHI  It  touches  the  lives  of  nearly  every 
•American  family  since  w?ll  over  100  million 
have  at  one  time  or  another  worked  In  in- 
s'lred  employment  and  thus  created  an  en- 
titlement to  benefits  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

3.  We  tend  to  overlook  the  critically  Im- 
portant aspect  of  Social  Security.  The  "S  "  In 
the  OASDHI  program  provides  family  se- 
curity. 80'^c.  of  all  men  and  women  21  to  64 
years  of  age  are  protected  In  the  event  the 
family  breadwinner  becomes  disabled.  95'. 
of  all  mothers  and  depsndent  children  are 
eligible  for  monthly  payments  when  the 
father  in  the  family  dies.  This  is  the  eco- 
nomic mainstay  of  a  vast  majority  of  older 
Americans  and  these  monthly  payments  rep- 
resent more  than  one  half  of  the  Income  of 
two  thirds  of  aged  single  beneficiaries  and 
of  50%  of  the  elderly  couples. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
40  years  ago  marked  a  dramatic  shift  in 
government  responsibility.  All  social  legis- 
lation had  a  tardy  development  under  the 
American  political  system.  The  objections 
were  In  part  constitutional  and  in  large  part 
philosophical.  The  Individualists,  and  most 
of  us  are  Just  that,  were  always  concerned 
with  the  degree  of  Interrention  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  dealing  with  the  economic  needs 
of  the  individual  and  his  famUy.  The  de- 
pression of  the  1930's.  the  most  devastating 
economic  cataclysm  in  our  history,  enabled 
the  country  to  overcome  its  long  standing 
inhibitions  against  compulsory  protection  In 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  American 
people  in  the  interest  of  their  economic  se- 
curity. I  endorsed  the  title  of  the  current 
book.  The  Good  Old  Days — They  were  Ter- 
rible (Otto  Bettman).  It  Is  an  accurate  de- 
scription and  I  make  tills  observation  on  the 
tmsls  of  my  experience  as  State  Emergency 
Welfare  Belief  Administrator  in  Michigan 
during  the  early  1930'6.  You  may  have  dif- 
ficulty Imaglnmg  how  old  people  got  ailoDg 
before  the  Social  Security  Act  began  to  make 
payments.  We  have  relatively  little  informa- 
tion and  none  of  the  scientific  sampling 
upon  wlilcb  we  depend  so  much  today  had 
been  developed.  Prom  my  personal  experience 
and  observation,  however,  I  remember  the 
coaster-wagons  headed  for  ths  county  com- 
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niissary  to  pick  up  a  bag  of  pot 
flour:  I  remember  the  State  Pensi(  in 
SI  .00  a  day  and  never  adequatel: ' 
I  remember  what  a  revolution  It 
ihe  humiliating  experience  of 
county  commissary  for  staple 
abolished  and  a  grocery  order  or 
inents  to  the  indigent  were 

And  finally  came  the  dramatic 
1935,  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  in  1939,  when  it  was  convertec 
dividual  to  family  security  and  In 
it  was  extended  to  cover  nearly  a 
and  self-employed  and  in  1965. 
care  was  introduced.  It  is  an  exci 
and  those  who  had  a  part  in  it  and 
ing    this   anniversary   have   know 
they  participated  tn  changing 
more  human,  decent  and  proud 
6.  How  much  can  we  rely  on  ' 
pay"  pensions  to  which  we  are 
the  year  2001?  It  is  risky  to  project 
mencs  in  so  complex  an  area  and 
take  it  only  because  it  is  so  far  in 
I  have  a  principle  never  to 
period  shorter  than  the  balance 
expectancy.  What  kind  of  an  America 
be  living  In  when  the  21st  centurj 
Only  one  thing  Is  certain.  It  will 
ferent  from  the  America  of  1975  at 
different  from  1945.  Then  we  could 
not  have  anticipated  the  newness 
us  everywhere  we  look.  The  moon 
the  eye  bank,  the  kidney  bank,  he4rt 
plants.  The  year  1950  was  a  bre; 
in  a  sense  which  has  been  referrei  1 
great  divide  in  human  history.  We 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  Research 
opment — to  make  today's  methods 
tomorrow.  There  has  been  an 
revolution   In   today's  Jobs  compared 
years  ago.  More  than  two  out  of  thifee 
90  million  work  force  are  engaged 
and  white-collar  and  so-called 
live"  activities,  that  Is  to  day,  the; 
•'making"   anything.  The   year  200 » 
around  the  corner  and  it  is  likelji 
ditrerent  world.  How  is  one  to  pred  I 
DHI  at  the  beginning  of  the  21st 
Ihe  population  will  b«  much  largei 
experts  are  not  in  agreement  as  to 
ii  will  be  240  million  or  280  milllqn. 
depends  on  the  fertility  rates.  The 
will  be  in  excess  of  125  million.  Th« 
of  aged  will  have  doubled.  More 
of  all  adult  women,  married  or 
will   hold  a  Job.  Life  expectancy 
increased.  The  number  of  children 
declined.  Three  persons  now  worklnf 
one  beneficiary.  In  the  year  2000 
ers  will  have  to  do  that — If  curre4t 
continue. 

Thes*  are  both  traumatic   and 
changes  and  we  must  learn  to  acci 
and  adapt  to  a  world  whose  changes 
not  even  recognize  while  we 
it. 

6.  Is  our  present  Social  Securit' 
"safe  and  sound?"  It  has  been 
being  on  "shaky  financial  grounds; 
"may  soon  be  In  the  red;"  that  its 
liabilities  exceed  a  fantastic  two 
lars  and  that  It    'Is,  therefore, 
that  "the  reserve  is  a  myth,"  it 
exist;  that  It  Is  a  poor  Investment 
are    serious    charges.    Some    are 
others  are  made  up  of  half  truths, 
ers  are  baaed  on  a  false  analogy 
vate  and  social  Insxu^nce.  The 
rlty  System  (OASDHI)   has  problenls 
Is  clearly  an  Increase  in  the  numbe  • 
and   there   is   also   an    Increase   in 
pectancy.  Moreover,  the  automatic 
In  benefits  when  cost-of-living  goe: 
creates  problems.  To  call  attention 
problems  is  appropriate  and  expectejd 
dynamttc  system  functioning  in  a 
and    changing    economy.    To   say, 
that  that  the  Social  Security 
hoax"  and  "a  fraud,"  that  the 
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fiction,"  that  the  system  la  "bankrupt,"  is 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  millions 
of  American  wage  earners  may  reach  65  and 
find  the  till  empty.  This  Is  malicious  and 
cruel  as  well  as  untrue. 

The  facts,  as  I  see  them,  are  clear.  The 
Social  Security  system  Is  in  pretty  good 
shape.  It  is  honest,  It  has  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and  has  had  the  support  of 
every  President  and  Congress  since  1935. 
Every  Advisory  Council  since  the  first  one  of 
1938,  have  endorsed  Its  principles  and  fi- 
nancing. And  so  have  all  the  experts  and 
actuaries  who  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween social  insurance  and  private  insur- 
ance. 

7.  Can  we  meet  the  cost  of  Social  Secu- 
rity—of OASDHI— in  the  year  2001?  I  am 
sure  we  will!  I  am  sure  we  can.  However,  if 
you  asked  me  to  prove  it,  I  must  rely  on. 
nmny  variables,  on  factors  which  will  change 
much  between  now  and  the  next  26  years 
and  which  are  almost  unpredictable.  This  Is 
certainly  true  about  the  annual  rate  of  In- 
flation or  the  average  annual  increase  in 
man-hour -output,  or  in  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate,  or  in  the  fertility  rate,  or  in 
the  participation  '^te  of  women  in  the  latior 
force,  or  In  early  retirement,  or  In  the  num- 
ber of  hours  we  use  for  education. 

With  all  these  uncertainties  I  am,  never- 
theless, bold  to  observe  that,  our  ciu-rent 
economic  problems,  such  as  the  recession 
aside,  the  American  economic  system  wUl 
continue  to  grow  and  tliat  the  Real  Gross 
National  Product  will  increase  from  2',2',; 
to  iVi'.o  ptr  year  and  that  the  cost  oi 
OASDHI  will  rrpreseut  no  larger  a  propor- 
tion of  the  GNP  in  the  year  2001  tlian  it  rep- 
resents now. 

8.  The  1974  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity— taking  into  account  the  variables  and 
making  reasonable  assumptions  concerning 
the  annual  Increase  iii  earnings  and  intlaiion 
as  well  as  on  the  other  factors — has  con- 
cluded (a)  that  there  will  be  no  overall  defi- 
cit in  the  short-range,  that  Is,  for  the  next 
few  years  and  (b)  over  the  long  run,  on  the 
basis  of  Its  seven  assumptions,  average  costs 
will  represent  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  the  payroll  than  Is  at  present  contem- 
plated— approximately  13.9%  Instead  of 
11.9  %  of  payroll.  This  is  not  a  great  disaster, 
even  If  it  materializes.  It  will  require  some 
adjustment  in  financing  and  this  should  oc- 
cur In  any  event,  even  assuming  it  were  not 
required.  And  such  changes  will  be  required, 
for  Social  Security  must  be  Improved  In  the 
future  as  It  has  in  the  past.  Several  reasons 
for  doing  so  suggest  themselves  Immediately. 
We  must  Increase  the  minimum  benefit;  we 
must  agree  to  a  definite  limit  on  the  payroll 
tax;  while  we  should  keep  the  "retirement 
test,"  we  should  increase  the  amount  one  can 
earn  without  losing  his  benefit;  the  average 
benefit  must  be  Increased  as  living  standards 
for  the  rest  of  the  population  rise;  we  should 
seriously  consider  whether  to  Include  house- 
hold employment  as  part  of  coverage.  There 
are  many  others,  I  suggest  these  as  the  most 
obvious. 

This  is  what  one  mean.-?  by  saying  that  the 
system  Is  not  static  but  dynamic.  We  need 
not  wring  our  hands  in  despair  because  costs 
are  likely  to  increase.  We  can  easily  change 
the  earnings  base  upon  which  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax  is  Imposed.  Nor  should  we  shy 
away  from  paying  part  of  the  cost*;  from 
general  revenues.  This  has  been  a  recom- 
mendation of  several  Advisory  Councils  on 
Social  Security  and  when  adopted,  as  I  pre- 
dict it  will  in  time  take  place,  we  can  reduce 
the  payroll  tax  for  lower  income  workers.  The 
payroll  tax  played  an  Importajit  role  In  win- 
ning the  acceptance  of  the  comprehensive 
Social  Security  system  but  It  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  as  the  only  soiu-ce  of  financing. 

9.  What  have  we  learned?  To  my  mind, 
we  have  learned  that  the  system  Is  sound; 
that  It  has  kept  niilllons  out  of  piovcrty;  that 
It  has  enabled  people  to  plan  ahead:  that  It 


has.  In  fact,  encouraged  private  pension 
plans,  private  annuities  and  private  savings. 
10.  The  life  expectancy  tables  lead  me  to 
conclude  (regretfully)  that  I  wlU  not  be  here 
in  the  year  2001.  I  wUl,  therefore,  miss  the 
pleasure  or  pain  to  see  how  right  or  wTong 
my  confident  expectations  turn  out  to  be.  I 
am  grateful  to  whatever  fates  there  be  for 
the  opportunity  to  have  lived  Ui  these  times, 
to  have  been  a  small  part  in  this  great 
achievement  and  to  see  solid  evidence  of  our 
society's  increasing  concern  for  the  dignity 
of  human  life.  The  good  old  days— they  were 
terrible,  tomorrow's  should  be  more  decent 


NATURAL  GAS  DEBATE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an  edi- 
torial on  the  pending  natural  gas  debate 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  edi- 
torial points  out.  quite  correctly,  that  now 
is  the  time  for  full  debate  of  the  so-called 
long-term  solution  to  the  natural  ga.s 
situation.  It  makes  no  sense  to  go  from 
winter  to  winter,  crisis  to  crisis,  without 
taking  up  the  more  realistic  decision  of 
natural  gas  wellhead  price  deregulation. 

This  is  not  a  question  we  can  afford  to 
avoid  by  promoting  emotional,  piecemeal 
and  short-term  measures  under  the  guLse 
of  "emergency"  legislation.  Of  course, 
that  approach  does  give  us  something  to 
talk  to  our  constituents  about,  but  it 
solves  no  problems.  It  creates  no  new 
gas.  It  lengthens  the  uncertainty  over 
our  domestic  energy  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  pledge  to  my  col- 
leagues tliat  they  will  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  consider  the  realistic,  feasible 
approach  to  the  natural  gas  shortage  to 
which  this  -Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
speaks. 

There  is  an  answer  to  the  current 
shortage  conditions.  We  must  recognize 
it  and  forego  hastily  conceived  attempts 
at  creating  a  short-tenn  panacea.  These 
attempts  only  create  uncertainty  for 
those  who  must  go  about  the  business  of 
generating  increased  supplies  of  natural 
gav';.  We  must  get  about  the  task  of 
achieving  greater  supplies  of  natural  gas 
for  our  consumers,  and  end  the  policies 
of  partial  solution  by  rhetoric  and  regu- 
lation. 

ExHiBrr  1 
The  Oas  Attack 
Now  tliat  cool  breezes  are  blowing,  we  offer 
the  reminder  that  the  natural  gas  "short- 
age "  is  getting  worse,  with  several  sections 
of  the  country  facing  serious  curtailments 
this  winter.  Congnress,  which  could  dispatch 
much  of  the  trouble  with  a  few  deft  strokes 
of  a  pen,  is  Instead  following  its  iisual  habit 
of  trying  to  lasso  It  with  red  tape. 

The  way  to  dispatch  the  problem  would 
Ije  to  push  through  a  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Bent.sen  and  Pearson,  that  would  sim- 
ply deregulate  the  price  of  natural  gas  from 
onshore  sources  and  start  a  phaseout  of  con- 
trols on  offshore  gas.  Those  customers  who 
are  dependent  on  gas  that  moves  In  Inter- 
state commerce  would  pay  higher  prices  In 
many  cases.  But  they  wouldn't  have  to  shut 
down  power  plants  and  factories. 

Moreover,  the  country  would  be  on  Us 
way.  finally,  to  a  rational  energy  policy  where 
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the  price  of  competing  sources  of  energy 
would  be  determined  by  the  market,  not  bv 
politics.  The  market  will  provide  sufficient  In- 
centive to  discover  and  develop  new  energy 
sources.  And  we  would  have  less  of  this 
business  of  artificial  "shortages "  caused  by 
regulation,  which  Is  In  turn  the  product  of 
attempts  by  large  consumers  and  their  Con- 
gressmen to  get  price  advantages. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Bentsen- 
Pearson  bill  Is  not  the  only  "emergency"  gas 
bill  that  is  being  offered  In  Congress.  There 
is  also  a  bUl,  pushed  primarily  by  Senator 
HoUings  of  South  Carolhia.  which  would 
quite  possibly  tighten  price  regulation.  We 
say  "quite  possibly"  because  it  more  than 
likely  will  take  all  winter  for  the  courts  and 
armies  of  lawyers  to  decide  what  the  Holllngs 
bill's  regulations  require.  While  the  lawyers 
are  working  on  that  problem,  there  are  going 
to  be  some  cold  boilers  on  the  East  Coast. 

"I'here  is  a  strong  supposition  that  the 
Boilings  bill  would  be  even  more  restrictive 
because  it  would  extend  price  ceilings  to  In- 
trastate sales  of  natural  gas.  Currently,  only 
interstate  sales  are  regulated.  The  new  ceil- 
ings would  vary  in  various  producing  areas, 
based  on  the  average  of  prices  actuaUy 
charged  to  Interstate  and  Intrastate  cus- 
tomers in  Aiigust.  Moreover,  the  bill  would 
set  up  a  gas  allocation  system.  In  which  fed- 
eral regulators  would  attempt  to  desi^juate 
"priority"  purchasers  of  Interstate  gas. 

In  other  words,  the  government  would 
take  away  gas  supplies  from  the  foreslghted 
and  provident  to  bestow  them  on  cu.stom- 
ers  who  are  caught  short  because  they  made 
inadequate  provision  for  the  future.  Aside 
from  the  fundamental  Immorality  of  that, 
however.  Is  the  spectacle  of  a  government 
dealing  with  an  emergency  situation  by  ex- 
panding the  regulatory  bureaucracy  that 
created  the  problem. 

The  seriousness  of  the  emergency  has  been 
assessed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. It  predicts  that,  given  present  condi- 
tions, curtailments  this  winter  could  total 
1.3  trillion  cubic  feet,  up  30%  from  last 
year.  If  the  winter  is  especially  severe,  they 
could  total  1.45  trillion  cubic  feet.  Tiie 
shortages  wlU  be  most  acute  in  some  10  or 
15  states,  mainly  along  the  East  Coast,  that 
depend  on  interstate  gas. 

Even  the  Federal  Power  Commiosion, 
which  seldom  has  demonstrated  an  eagerness 
to  put  Itself  out  of  business,  has  recognized 
the  necessity  for  limited  decontrol.  Its  com- 
missioners voted  2-1  early  this  mouth  to  al- 
low curtailed  users  to  buy  gas  at  free  market 
prices  and  move  it  in  Interestate  plpeUnes. 
But  It  Is  widely  believed  that  something  ap- 
proximating the  Bentsen -Pearson  biU  will 
be  needed  If  the  FPC  ruling  is  not  to  be 
tied  up  with  litigation  charging  that  It  ex- 
ceeds FPC  powers  under  present  law. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  forces 
fighting  In  Congress  for  broader  price  con- 
trols, allocation  and  the  like  are  from  xiaet, 
rather  than  producer,  states.  As  with  so 
many  battles  In  Congress,  this  one  Is  be- 
tween forces  representing  what  are  essen- 
tially narrow  Interests,  rather  than  the  broad 
public  interest. 

But  even  some  consumers  who  once 
thought  they  would  benefit  from  price  con- 
trols have  seen  the  light.  The  American  Gas 
Association,  which  represents  local  gas  util- 
ities, is  lobbying  for  decontrol.  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Co.,  one  of  the  Instigators  of  the 
famous  Phillips  case  which  legalized  well- 
head price  controls  In  1964,  now  concedes 
that  controls  were  a  mistake. 

Just  so  there  won't  be  any  mistake  aboiit 
It,  there  la  no  natural  gas  "shortage"  in  the 
real  sense,  particularly  when  vast,  untapped 
offshore  and  onshore  reserves  are  considered. 
There  la  only  a  shortage  of  producers  wUling 
to  sell  gas  In  Interstate  commerce  at  federal- 
ly mandated  bargain  prices.  With  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  Congress  can  make  a  his- 
toric decision  to  opt  for  market  solutions  to 
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a  critical  problem.  Or  It  can  go  the  other 
way  and  lead  the  country  further  into  a  gen- 
eral despair  over  the  falliu-e  of  its  leaders  to 
perform. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  tbe 
past  several  years,  I  have  supported  legis- 
lation to  provide  cost-of-living  increases 
for  Federal  employees  when  inflation 
drives  up  prices.  This  year  I  continue  to 
support  a  cost-of-living  increase  for  Fed- 
eral employees  but  I  believe  the  Federal 
Pay  Board  recommendation  of  8.66-per- 
cent increase  is  too  high.  The  economic 
conditions  of  our  country  require  me  to 
support  tlie  President's  reconunendation 
of  only  5  percent.  I  realize  that  many  em- 
ployees are  in  need  of  a  salary  increase 
and  I  sjTtnpathize  with  workers  who  see 
their  salary  erode.  However,  this  Is  a  time 
of  crisis  and  for  sacrifice. 

Presently,  there  are  more  than  8  mil- 
lion Americans  unemployed.  Our  Federal 
budget  is  in  deficit  of  $60  or  $70  bUllon 
this  year.  The  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  avoid  any  action  which  would  pro- 
long imemployment  and  to  hold  down 
the  Federal  deficit. 

In  my  view,  an  8.66-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  is  inflationary  and  cculd 
stall  om'  economic  recovery  and  prolong 
micmployment. 

Such  action  would  increase  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  an  additional  $1.6  billion, 
cause  serious  competitive  problems  for 
many  private  employers,  and  tend  to 
push  the  wage  rates  of  the  12  million 
State  and  local  employees  to  inflationary 
levels,  as  they  demand  pay  comparable 
to  Federal  employees.  Inflation  and  a 
sluggish  economic  recovery  are  likely 
by-products  of  an  8.66-percent  increase. 

It  is  also  important  to  emphasize  that 
only  10  million  workers  In  the  labor  force 
of  over  90  million  are  covered  by  annual 
cost-of-living  increases.  Most  workers 
have  no  protection  against  inflation.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  any  cost-of- 
living  Increase  for  Federal  employees  Is 
paid  for,  in  large  part,  by  taxing  those 
without  cost-of-living  protection. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  our  worst  re- 
cession in  35  years.  This  troubled  eco- 
nomic condition  places  limitations  on  all 
of  us.  We  must  aJl  tighten  our  belts.  This 
is  not  a  particularly  agreeable  policy,  but 
we  simply  have  no  alternative. 


REGULATORY    REFORM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  In  Clilcago  President  Ford  spoke 
about  reform  of  Government  regulatory 
agencies  and  emphasized  his  conviction 
that— 

Competition,  when  freed  of  Government 
regulation  and  supported  by  antitrust  laws, 
is  the  driving  force  of  our  economy. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  these 
sentiments.  This  is  the  lesson  I  learned 
Copecially  sharply  as  a  member  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  and  as  chair- 
man of  a  lengthy  set  of  hearmgs  this 
year  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  S.  2028,  a 
bill  to  require  all  Federal  agencies  to 
promote  competition  to  the  maximum 
fea.sible  extent  and  to  i.-iform  Congress 


of  the  competitive  impact  of  any  legis- 
lative proposals;  hearings  will  be  held 
on  this  bill  this  winter. 

Mr.  President,  the  fostering  of  in- 
eflaciency  and  the  stifling  of  competition 
caused  by  excessive  Federal  regulation 
was  the  sublcct  of  an  excellent  article 
recently  by  Mr.  Peter  Schuck,  a  director 
of  the  Washington  Office  of  Consumers 
Union,  who  has  appeared  as  a  witness  be- 
fore congressional  committees  many 
times.  Mr.  Schuck's  article  lucidly  ex- 
plodes the  myths  which  have  watered 
and  fertilized  the  soil  from  which  the 
regulatory  jungle  has  sprung  up.  He 
graphically  portrays  how  dlflScult  it  is 
for  our  citizens  today  to  build  up  their 
businesses  through  open  competition  in 
the  face  of  endless  vines  of  regulatory 
procedures  and  regulatory  delays.  I  com- 
mend this  excellent  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Why  REGirLATiON  Fails 
(By  Peter  H.  Schuck) 

Mr.  En^man's  critique  of  government 
regulations  bids  fair  to  become  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  the  late  1970s.  Caustic  so- 
cial critics,  such  as  Ralph  Nader,  and  fierce 
defenders  of  existing  institutions,  such  as 
Gerald  Ford  aiid  Barry  Gold  water,  have  come 
together  to  render  a  Joint  Indictment  against 
the  goverimienfs  regulation  of  American 
business.  To  a  surprising  extent  they  agree 
upon  the  central  elements  of  the  regulatory 
crimes:  inflation  of  costs  to  consumers;  en- 
couragement of  inefficiency  In  critical  sectors 
of  the  economy;  the  stifling  of  Uinovatlon: 
the  corruption  of  the  poUtical  and  adminis- 
trative processes  by  the  regulated  interests; 
the  enervating  of  competitive  forces  In  the 
economy.  Elsewhere  in  the  country,  other 
voices  raise  the  same  cry.  Academics  fill  pro- 
fessional journals  with  studies  documenting 
regulatory  misadventures.  Congressional 
committees  investigate  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  partlcvUar  regulatory  regimes.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  urges  Congress  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Regulii- 
tory  Reform. 

Government  idgulatlon  has  so  steadily  and 
noiselessly  Insinuated  itself  Into  the  corpus 
of  American  life  that  one  must  step  back 
and  ponder  its  significance.  Like  a  marriage 
or  a  friendship  that  one  usually  takes  for 
granted,  the  routine,  stable  quality  of  regu- 
lation has  assured  its  survival;  only  when 
the  system  Is  widely  perceived  to  be  in  crisis 
does  it  begin  to  Intrude  upon  the  publJr 
consciousness.  The  double-digit  inflation  ol 
1974  and  1975  has  numaged  to  create  thi: 
sense  of  urgency  about  regulatory  reform. 

Federal  regulation  of  business  is  typically 
Implemented  by  au  agency  or  commiissloii 
appointed  by  the  President,  usually  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  Buttressed  by  the 
law,  the  agency's  rules  seek  to  obtain  con- 
formity by  creating  both  positive  Incentives 
(a  subsidy,  the  right  to  operate  In  a  particu- 
lar market,  Immunity  from  the  antitrust 
laws)  and  negative  incentives  (monetary- 
penalties,  the  threat  of  loss  of  operating 
rights,  crimlned  sanctions)  for  the  regulated 
businesses.  Congress  prescribes  the  regulatory 
objectives  of  the  agency  by  statute,  usuall> 
In  very  general  terms.  The  Natural  Gas  Act 
of  1938,  for  example,  directs  the  Pedernl 
Power  Commission  to  establish  rates  for 
natural  gas  which  are  "just  and  reasonable"; 
other  statutory  standards  do  little  more  than 
exhort  the  agency  to  regulate  "in  the  public 
Interest."  The  agency  and  Its  bureaucracy, 
however,  ultimately  determine  what  the 
'public  interest"  requires. 
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Congress  win  occasionally  disci  jllne  an 
agency,  or  even  reverse  one  of  Its  ( leclslons, 
and  Uie  courts  may  restrain  &n  agoncy  that 
venturea  beyond  Ita  statutory  bo|indaries. 
There  »re  other  checks  as  well:  lliiiited  re- 
sources,  the  profeeslonal  norms  of  agency 
bureaucrats,  the  limits  imposed  \x  politi- 
cally powerful  groups  interested  in  fiie  regfu- 
latory  scheme,  and  public  opinion  (In  ex- 
treme cases).  But  to  an  astonishing  degree 
the  agencies  regulate  as  they  see  fit. 

The  regulation  of  business  actl\4ty  is  as 
old  as  the  commiuial  life  of  human  societies. 
The  Old  Testament  regulated  aspectJB  of  eco- 
nomlo  life,  and  the  Code  of  Hammju-sbi  es- 
tablished uniform  weights  and  measures  and 
limited  Interest  rates.  Regulation  was  often 
Intended  to  separate  the  sacred  anrti  the  sec- 
tilar  spheres  of  life:  religious  as  wei  as  civil 
sanctions  were  imposed  upon  violat^is.  Dur- 
ing the  late  Middle  Ages,  ThomlstK)  notions 
of  "just  price"  and  usury  were  refteoted  In 
regulation  of  commerce  by  Catholic  sover- 
eigns. England  under  the  "hereticT  Tudors 
practiced  mercantilism — governmeni  regula- 
tion so  extensive  and  detailed  as  no  arouse 
the  envy  of  the  most  zealous  IOC  function- 
ary. In  the  same  year  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed,  Adam  Bmlth,  a 
Scottish  econc»nist,  published  his  V  ealth  of 
Nations,  a  fundamental  attack  on  the  cen- 
tralized direction  of  economic  « ndeavor. 
.Smith  urged  that  the  mercantilist  s;  rstem  be 
dismantled,  to  be  replaced  by  a  r  igime  of 
"laissez-faire."  In  Smith's  system  the  state 
would  limit  its  regulatory  activity  to  those 
area-s  in  which  an  unreg^ulated  mark  >t  might 
work  against  the  interest  of  the  cdnsumer. 
The  debate  over  government  regulation  has 
raged  for  the  past  200  years  betweer  the  an- 
tipodes of  the  mercantilist  system  cf  exten- 
sive state  regntlation  and  the  free  market 
svstem  with  which  Adam  Smith  hop  ;d  to  re- 
place it. 

In  America  the  debate  has  evolve  1  within 
somewhat  narrower  limits.  The  Is  sue  has 
never  been  controlled  economy  versui  i  laissez- 
faire,  but  the  more  limited  and  p  ■agmatic 
issue  of  how  much  government  reflation 
was  Justified  in  a  given  Instance  or  I  ndustry. 
The  result  has  been  a  distinctively  "mixed" 
economy.  In  which  an  estimated  10  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  Is  sibject  to 
federal  regulation.  The  regulated  sectors, 
however,  include  much  of  the  mos(  critical 
activity  In  a  modern  economy — transporta- 
tion, communications,  energy,  bankii  ig,  utili- 
ties, and,  increasingly,  health  care.  I  ntll  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  centurj ,  federal 
Intervention  In  the  economy  was  jrimarily 
confined  to  subsidization  of  canals,  turn- 
pikes, and  railroads,  enactment  of  tiirlff  leg- 
islation, promotion  of  Western  land  levelop- 
ment,  and  creation  of  a  national  (banking 
system  designed  to  maintain  an  Inflfetlonary 
n.oney  supply.  Regulation  by  the  stites  was 
quite  limited,  due  to  political  force  i  and  to 
Supreme  Court  decisions  restricting  1  he  right 
of  the  states  to  regulate  economic  activity 
within  their  borders. 

The  first  federal  regulatory  agency  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  was  created 
In  1887  under  circumstances  which  (ontlnue 
to  be  controversial.  In  the  tradltlot  al  view, 
the  ICC  was  established  as  a  resul .  of  po- 
litical agitation  by  Western  farmers  and 
other  shippers  who  complained  bliterly  of 
abuses  by  railroads — monopolistic  rractlces, 
free  passes  and  rebates  to  the  largest  ship- 
pers, discriminatory  rates  between  locations 
shipping  to  the  same  markets.  Seveal  revi- 
sionist historians,  however,  argue  1  hat  the 
ICC — along  with  many  subsequent  re  ;ulatory 
agencies — was  created  at  the  behe&  of  the 
railroads  themselves,  the  larger  om  s  being 
eager  to  fashion  a  regulatory  umbrel  a  under 
which  they  could  stabilize  and  donii  late  the 
Industry. 

Whatever  Its  origin,  the  ICC  was,  a  cording 
to  Thomas  Oale  Moore,  a  leading  sti  ideiit  of 
the  ICC,  "designed  to  encoiu-age  cartt  I  activi- 


ties." In  subsequent  years,  the  act  was 
amended  to  augment  the  ICC's  authority  to 
suppress  competitive  behavior  and  to  protect 
the  railroads  from  unfavorable  state  regula- 
tion. By  the  1920's,  according  to  Moore,  "the 
total  cartelizatlon  of  the  railroad  Industry" 
had  been  accomplished.  Already,  the  ICC  dis- 
played the  tendencies  which  have  come  to 
characterize  almost  all  regulatory  agencies — 
a  hostility  to  competition  within,  and  a  so- 
licitude for  the  stability  and  profits  of,  the 
regulated  Industry.  During  the  depres.*iion, 
however,  not  even  the  ICC  could  sustain  the 
profits  of  the  railroad  Industry.  The  highly 
competitive  trucking  industry,  in  which  low- 
capital  requirements  made  entry  Into  and 
exit  from  the  industry  quite  ensy,  bad  begun 
to  attract  much  business  from  the  railroads. 
The  ICC  and  the  railroads  pressed  vigorously 
for  protection  from  this  competition,  and  In 
1935  Congress  extended  the  ICC's  regulatory 
power  tx>  Include  motor  carriers.  In  1940  the 
railroads  and  truckers  persuaded  Congress  to 
permit  the  ICC  to  regulate  certain  water  car- 
riers as  well,  since  they,  too,  were  coiwpetlng 
successfully  for  freight  business. 

In  succeeding  years  the  ICC  has  regulated 
these  three  transportation  modes — rail,  truck, 
and  water — in  a  manner  calculated  to  prevent 
the  competition  between  them  that  could 
benefit  shippers  and  consumers.  It  has  done 
so  through  a  variety  of  methods.  It  allocates 
traffic  among  these  modes,  often  preventing 
the  low-cost  mode  from  carrying  the  freight. 
By  granting  or  withholding  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity — the  au- 
thority that  every  carrier  must  possess  in  or- 
der to  do  business — the  ICC  controls  entry 
Into  the  Industry.  It  does  its  job  well — new 
entry  into  Interstate  trucking  or  rails  is  al- 
most nonexistent. 

Besides  limiting  ei>try  Into  the  liidus^try. 
the  ICC  prohibits  comj>etltion  between  cer- 
tificated carriei-s  by  prescribing  the  routes 
that  each  may  travel  and  the  comiiiodities 
that  each  may  carry.  Consider  the  ICC's  in- 
famous "gateway"  rule,  which  prohibits  many 
trucks  from  traveling  che  sliortest  and  most 
direct  route  between  two  points  in  order  to 
reduce  competition  on  those  routes.  Instead, 
it  requires  them  to  reach  their  destinations 
by  traveling  through  an  often  distant  "gate- 
way" city.  Only  sUghlly  liberalized  in  1974. 
the  gateway  rule  has  wasted  as  much  as  4tiO 
million  gallons  of  fuel  a  year  and  creates  as 
much  as  150,000  tons  of  pollutants,  accord- 
ing to  one  estimate.  When  the  Department 
of  Transportation  recently  requested  the 
elimination  of  these  restricrious  for  trucks 
carrying  hazardous  materials,  the  ICC  re- 
fused, citing  oiily  the  dangers  of  increased 
competition.  But  if  the  ICC's  route  restric- 
tions seem  perverse,  consider  the  Alice  in 
Wonderland  quality  of  some  of  its  com  modity 
restrictions,  as  described  by  the  commission 
Itself: 

"It  has  been  held  tliat  carbxu-etors,  dis- 
tributors, generators,  electric  motors,  and 
similar  commodities  are  not  embraced  in  the 
description  "machinery";  that  electric  reg- 
ulators are  not  "machinery";  that  the  term 
"building  materials"  relates  to  materials  in- 
tended to  be  tised  for  the  erection  and  repair 
of  buildings  and  not  for  building  operations 
generally,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  mate- 
rials for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  are  not  in- 
cluded since  a  bridge  Is  not  a  building:  that 
the  commodity  description  "food  products" 
embraces  only  such  products  as  are  fit  for 
human  consumption  and  does  not  include 
canned  animal  food;  that  the  word  "canned'' 
in  the  description  "canned  goods"  refers  to 
the  process  of  cnnning  and  not  to  the  re- 
ceptacle in  whidi  the  goods  are  placed,  which 
may  Ije  metal  or  glass:  that  "groceries"  are 
defined  a.s  articles  lor  human  consumption 
which  are  customarily  sen-ed  as  food,  or 
whlcli  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
e.tcept  "frt-sh  meats"  .  .  .  that  only  rough 
or  uufiiusliert  ari.i<-les  are  embraced  by  the 
Coniin<i.'lity     df-crlption     "iroji     j'l.d     steel 


articles";  that  engines  and  machinery  are 
not  Included  In  the  term  "Iron  ana  steel 
articles";  that  the  commodity  description 
"paper  and  paper  products"  does  not  Include 
newspapers,  magazines,  circulars,  and  other 
publications;  that  the  commodity  descrip- 
tion "fruit  and  vegetable  Jttices"  does  not  in- 
clude frozen  Juices;  that  gasoline  is  not  n 
"liquid  chemical";  and  that  the  commodity 
description  "glassware"  does  not  include 
sheet  glass  or  rough  rolled  glass  or  glass  rods." 

This  definitional  creativity  is  not  simply 
lawyers'  fun  and  games.  Each  of  these  re- 
strictions means  less  competltloti,  trucks 
running  backhauls  wlthoitt  cargo,  and  higlifr 
co~ts  to  consumers. 

TUe.se  anticompetitive  rules,  perverse  as 
they  are,  are  only  the  beginning.  The  ICC.  by 
law,  countenances  price-fixing  by  "rate  bu- 
reaus." which  are  carrier-dominated  cartel?. 
In  1974  the  ICC  investigated  only  5  percent 
of  the  rate  increases  filed  by  the  bureatis, 
disapproving  less  than  a  third  of  these.  Each 
year  the  ICC  refuses  to  approve  rate  decreases 
proposed  by  railroads.  When  the  courts  ruled 
that  frozen  fnuts  and  vegetables  were  in  fact 
"agricultural  connnodltles,"  and  therefore 
exempt  from  ICC  regulation,  rates  for  trans- 
portation of  fruits  and  vegetables  declined  by 
an  average  of  19  percent;  when  fresh  dressed 
poultry  and  frozen  poultry  were  held  to  be 
exempt,  rates  declined  by  an  average  of  33 
percent.  The  cost  of  wasteful  regulation  adds 
up:  three  years  ago.  well  ijefore  the  onset' of 
double-digit  Inflation,  a  leading  study  con- 
cluded that  "It  would  not  be  imreasonable 
to  expect  that  elimination  of  [ICCJ  regula- 
lion  would  result  Ui  a  saving  to  the  economy, 
In  terms  ot  resources,  as  high  as  *10  billion 
p  vear." 

Many  of  the  patterns  associated  with  the 
ICC  also  characterize  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Since  the  creation  of  the  ICC  in  1887, 
there  ha\  e  been  four  major  waves  of  federal 
regulatory  legislation.  Regulation  of  meat, 
f(M>d.  and  drugs  begun  in  1906.  Tlie  Wilson 
Administration  launched  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Two  decades  later  the  economic  havoc 
V.  rprtked  by  the  depression  led  to  the  creation 
of  rt  plethora  of  new  federal  agencies  to  regu- 
late, among  other  Industries,  investment 
baiiklug  and  securities,  airlines,  natural  ga.s 
and  electric  utilities,  communications,  agri- 
cultural production,  and  housing.  During  the 
last  few  years,  econonUc  regulation  per  se— 
the  regulation  of  rates,  entry,  and  standards 
of  service  —has  been  extended  to  the  petro- 
leinn  and  petroleum  prodiicts  Industry.  In- 
deed, during  the  period  of  economic  controls 
from  1971  to  1974,  virtually  the  entire  econ- 
omy WB.S  subject  to  price  regulation.  Even 
more  significant,  however,  was  the  dramatic 
expansion  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  of 
health  and  safety  regulation  Ui  the  fields  of 
environmental  protection,  occupational  con- 
ditions, intra.state  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion, food  and  drugs,  radiation,  and  product 
safety.  p«rticularly  auto  safety.  The  economic 
distres.s  of  1974  and  1975  has  generated  des- 
perate calls  for  regtilatlon  of  credit  allocation 
and  a  restoration  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
A  system  of  national  health  Insurance  will 
require  extensive  regulation  of  health-care 
providers.  Yet.  just  as  the  nation  is  preparing 
for  a  new  spasm  of  regulation  of  enterprises 
previously  governed  largely  by  market  forces, 
governed  largely  by  market  forces,  govern- 
ment is  being  urged — often  by  former  advo- 
cates of  regulation — to  dismantle  many  of 
the  existing  regulatory  systems.  Becatise  the 
outcome  of  these  efforts  will  have  profound 
implications  for  our  politics  and  our  eco- 
nomic life,  it  is  important  to  imderstand 
what  is  at  stake  and  what  are  the  likely 
consequences  of  lx)th  approaches. 

Much  Cioyeriunent  regulation  of  business 
is  widely  accepted  as  necesary.  Some  busi- 
iie.sses  permitting  dramatic  economies  of 
scale — genei-Htion  of  electricity  Is  au  ex- 
anipie — suppo.sedly    require    regulation    be- 
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cause  competition  Is  not  feasible.  Yet  when 
economist  George  Stlgler  tested  this  hy- 
pothesis by  comparing  rates  and  profits  for 
regulated  and  uiu-egulated  electric  utilities, 
he  concluded  that  regulation  made  little  dif- 
ference. Stigler's  explanation  was  twofold: 
even  a  monopoly  utility  faces  competition 
from  other  energy  sources,  and  what  en- 
trepreneurs do  is  simply  beyond  the  control 
of  even  the  most  asslduoiis  regtilator.  Anoth- 
er reason  for  regulation  Is  "externality" — 
the  effect  of  a  transaction  upon  "Innocent 
bystanders"  or  society  as  a  whole 
(air  pollution,  for  example).  Many  external- 
ities, however,  could  be  limited  or  eliminated 
with  minimal  regulation  if  effective  com- 
pensation Or  cost-shifting  mechanisms  could 
bo  implemented — for  example,  eflBuent  fees 
are  Imposed  on  polluters  on  the  Rulir  River. 
Regulation  may  also  be  justified  if  serious 
market  Imperfections  exist,  such  as  monop- 
olistic conditions,  intractable  consumer 
igncnrance,  or  ineffective  compensation 
mechanisms.  Much  health  tmd  safety  regu- 
lation falls  into  this  category.  Even  here, 
however,  nonregulatory  innovations,  such  as 
no-fault  liability  insurance,  class  actions, 
and  cooperative  purchasing  by  consumer  ag- 
gregations, could  reduce  the  need  for  much 
regulation.  And  some  market  imperfections, 
even  when  they  persist,  may  be  less  ineffi- 
cient or  inequitable  In  their  effects  than  the 
distortions  inherent  In  the  political  regula- 
tory system. 

The  burden  of  justification  lies  heavy  on 
the  regiilator.  For  government  regulation  Is 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  philo- 
sophical assumptions  underlying  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  We  are  a  liberal  society, 
rooted  in  utilitarian  Ideas  about  the  relation 
between  citizen  and  state.  The  primary  no- 
tion holds  that  the  Individual  Is  the  sole 
judge  of  his  own  Interest  and  welfare  and 
that  Individual  satisfactions,  be  they  "al- 
truistic" or  "selfish,"  are  society's  ralson 
d'etre.  In  this  view,  voluntary  exchanges  of 
value  between  Individuals,  as  In  a  market 
transaction,  are  socially  beneficial;  by  defini- 
tion, such  exchanges  Increase  the  welfare  of 
both  contracting  Individuals  (else  they 
would  not  engage  In  them) ,  and,  unless  third 
parties  are  adversely  affected,  the  welfare  of 
society  Is  thereby  Increased. 

In  addition  to  vindicating  the  liberal 
notion  of  equity,  such  voluntary  exchanges 
between  individuals  promote  economic 
efficiency.  For  all  of  these  voluntary  ex- 
changes, when  taken  together,  will  tend  to 
allocate  the  society's  resources  in  ways  that 
will  maximize  the  satisfactions  of  the  Indi- 
viduals In  the  society  and  thus  put  the  re- 
sources to  their  best  use. 

Given  these  assumptions,  government  regu- 
lation win — except  in  the  case  of  natiu-al 
monopoly,  externalities,  or  other  market 
failure — always  yield  an  Inferior  social  re- 
sult to  free,  voluntary  exchanges  between 
Individuals.  By  specifying  and  limiting  the 
terms  under  which  transactions  between 
individuals  may  take  place,  a  regulation  sup- 
plants their  evaluations  of  their  own  inter- 
ests and  substitutes  for  these  the  judgment 
of  the  regulator.  Individual  and  social  wel- 
fare will  be  diminished  thereby,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  economic  (I.e.,  rate  and  entry) 
regulation. 

First.  Certain  transactions  which  both 
parties  deem  to  be  in  their  interests  can- 
not be  consummated  because  the  regulation 
prohibits  them.  (When  an  agency  sets  a  rate, 
it  prohibits  all  sales  at  a  lower  rate,  even  If 
both  parties  would  gain  by  such  a  sale.) 

Second.  Certain  transactions  which  one  or 
both  parties  deem  to  be  contrary  to  their 
interests  will  nevertheless  have  to  be  con- 
summated at  the  behest  of  the  regulator, 
thus  requiring  either  government  coercion 
or  a  subsidy  (whose  cost  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  someone  else) .  (Companies  are  com- 
pelled by  the  Jones  Act  to  engage  high-cost 
American  ships  to  carry  cargo  between  Amer- 


ican ports;  consumers  and  shippers  pay  the 
compulsory  surcharge.) 

Third.  Regulation,  by  prescribing  mini- 
mum standards  which  all  must  meet,  will 
tend  to  limit  entry  and  reduce  diversity  and 
consumer  choice  while  increasing  the  costs 
of  some,  and  perhaps  all,  sellers.  (Requiring 
that  all  television  repair  shops  be  licensed, 
for  example,  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing repair  costs  and  llmitlag  compe- 
tition, without  apparent  effect  on  the  level 
of  consumer  fraud.)  Regulators  have  llttls 
use  for  the  part-time  electronics  whiz  who 
repairs  TV  sets  In  his  garage  during  his  spare 
time  at  low  prices.  If  he  does  not  obtain  a 
license — either  because  obtaining  one  would 
be  too  costly  or  because  he  cannot  meet  the 
licensing  requirements — he  will  either  be 
driven  out  of  business  or  will  have  to  oper- 
ate illegally;  his  customers  will  either  be 
denied  low-cost  service  or  will  have  to  pay 
some  premium  to  compensate  him  for  run- 
ning the  risk  of  detection.  Similarly,  regula- 
tion of  taxicabs  may  assure  consumers  that 
no  drug  addict  or  alcoholic  wlU  drive  a 
licensed  cab  and  that  su(9i  cabs  are  inspected 
three  times  a  year.  It  wHI  assiire  them  of 
little  else,  however,  other  than  fewer  cabs  on 
the  streets  and  inflated  fares.  Even  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  picked  up 
by  gypsy  cabs  will  be  paying  more  than  the 
free  market  price  would  be. 

Fourth.  Where  It  does  not  eliminate  com- 
petition, regulation  will  tend  to  distort  It, 
often  in  grotesque  ways.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  frowns  on  price  competition  among 
the  interstate  airlines,  and  the  CAB  quickly 
pounces  on  any  sign  of  rate -cutting.  This 
results  Into  "booze  wars,"  "lounge  wars."  and 
fuselage  decoration,  with  the  passengers  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  bill. 

Fifth.  Where  regulation  appears  to  benefit 
one  economic  group.  It  usually  does  so  by 
exacting  a  subsidy — often  a  hidden  one — 
from  other  groups.  Product  safety  regulation 
subsidizes  those  people  who  would  have  been 
injw'ed  by  negligent  manufacturers  and 
would  not  have  received  compensation  for 
their  injuries.  This  subsidy  occtirs  at  the 
expense  of  the  far  larger  number  who  would 
have  been  compensated  for  Injury  or  escaped 
it  entirely.  Regulation  of  auto  emission  pri- 
marily benefits  residents  of  congested  cities, 
whether  or  not  they  own  cars,  and  the  pollu- 
tion-control Industry;  the  costs  are  borne  by 
all  car  owners,  rich  and  poor.  In  Durango, 
Colorado,  as  well  as  In  Los  Angeles.  Such  reg- 
ulatory cross-subsidies  may  or  may  not  be 
justified  on  other  non-economic  grounds,  and 
they  often  reflect  the  will  of  Congress.  Since 
regulation  Is  necessarily  a  political  process, 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  groups  exacting 
the  subsidies  are  often  those  with  the  most 
political  clout  and  that  efficiency  and  equity 
considerations  are  usually  Ignored.  Politically 
well-connected  maritime  interests,  for  ex- 
ample, extract  vast  sums  annually  from  con- 
sumers because  of  federally  authorized  price 
fixing  and  other  subsidies. 

Sixth.  Regulatory  standards  will  tend  to 
be  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  maximize 
social  welfare;  rarely  will  an  agency  strike 
the  right  balance  or  maintain  it  amid  chang- 
ing conditions.  With  regard  to  regulated 
rates,  "too  high"  means  that  some  or  all  pro- 
ducers will  enjoy  excessive  profits,  particu- 
larly If  the  regulated  rates  are  floors  or  the 
agency  prevents  new  competition  from  enter- 
ing the  Industry.  "Too  low"  means  that  In- 
centives to  producers  will  be  insufUcient  to 
sustain  adequate  production.  The  Phase  II 
price  freeze  in  1973,  for  example,  caught  the 
cattle  Industry  In  a  squeeze  between  feed 
costs  that  were  at  a  record  high  and  moderate 
wholesale  prices.  Consumers  paid  dearly  for 
the  shortages  that  the  freeze  Induced. 

Seventh.  The  regulatory  agency  will  rarely 
command  the  resources  necessary  to  scruti- 
nize the  costs  or  behavior  of  each  producer 
or  firm  that  It  regulates.  Several  years  ago, 


the  FCC,  with  an  annual  budget  of  $31  mil- 
lion, publicly  acknowledged  Its  Inability  to 
evaluate  a  proposed  rate  increase  by  ATT, 
with  more  than  $31  billion  in  assets.  Because 
of  this  chronic  disparity  and  the  costly 
"regulatory  lag"  that  accompanies  delay  in 
agency  decisions  (the  ICC  took  twelve  yeais 
to  approve  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  merger  and  before  the  decision  could 
bo  made  final,  the  line  went  bankrupt), 
regulators  must  take  shortcuts  which,  while 
makhig  their  tasks  manageable,  also  sup- 
press the  enormous  variety  and  differentials 
between  firms.  When  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  1954  undertook  regulation  of 
producer  rates  for  natural  gas,  it  began  by 
determining  "just  and  reasonable"  rates  for 
each  of  the  more  than  3,000  individual  pro- 
ducers. By  1960  the  sheer  number  of  backed- 
up  rate  proceedings  had  swamped  the  com- 
mission, and  it  was  compelled  to  simplify  the 
process  drastically  by  lumptog  ail  producers 
together  into  fewer  than  a  dozen  "areas." 
Each  producer  in  a  given  area  was  required 
to  sell  gas  at  or  below  the  same  "area  rate," 
no  matter  what  the  oost-and-profit  profile  of 
the  particular  producer.  Because  even  area 
data  were  difficult  and  expensive  to  compile, 
"area  rates"  were  themselves  determined  by 
the  commission  on  the  basis  of  area  or  na- 
tionwide averages.  The  relationship  between 
an  area  rate  and  the  economic  profile  of  any 
particular  firm  became  furtlier  attenuated. 

Even  area-rate  regulation,  however,  proved 
too  complex  for  the  commission;  the  South- 
ern Louisiana  area  rat©  was  not  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  until  1974.  In  June  1974, 
the  commission  took  the  Inevitable  final  step 
in  this  unhappy  history.  Issuing  a  single  "na- 
tional rate"  applicable  to  all  but  the 
smaller  producers.  Within  six  months,  this 
single  '  rat«  had  been  increased  by  almost 
20  percent,  had  been  repeatedly  enciunbered 
with  exceptions,  exclusions,  and  amend- 
ments, and  had  begun  its  long  Jovu-ney  to  the 
never-never  land  of  Judicial  review.  TV)  an 
even  greater  extent  than  its  predecessors,  the 
national  rate  was  an  artificial  construct, 
bearing  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the 
economic  profiles  of  the  individual  producers 
as  the  "average  American "  does  to  the  di- 
verse society  that  he  is  said  to  exemplify. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  suggests 
another  dilemma  of  regulation.  In  order  to 
rationally  regulate  a  market,  one  must 
regulate  the  entire  market;  If  part  of  the 
market  Is  unregulated,  exchanges  not  permit- 
ted by  the  regulator  will  tend  to  flow  into  the 
tmregulated  sector,  eluding  control.  Because 
only  interstate  sales  are  prlce-regtilated  by 
the  PPC,  an  increasing  quantity  of  natural 
gas  has  been  sold  and  consumed  in  the 
states  where  the  gas  was  produced,  often 
for  "inferior  "  uses  and  at  prices  four  and 
fives  times  the  regulated  prices.  Similarly 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  seen  Its  con- 
trol over  the  nation's  money  supply— and 
thus  Its  regulatory  Infiuence — dwindle  as 
more  banks  relinquish  their  membership  for 
the  more  permissive  environment  of  state 
regulation. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  regulatory 
impotence — expansion  of  the  agency's  au- 
thority to  embrace  the  unregulated  sector- 
only  thrusts  more  intractable  difficulties 
upon  the  resjulator.  As  the  number  and 
diversity  of  transactions  to  be  regulated 
grow  arithmetically,  the  regulator's  informa- 
tional, coordinating,  and  political  needs  ex- 
pand geometrically.  The  difference  between 
the  resources  (staff.  Information,  political  in- 
fluence) required  by  the  ICC  when  it 
regulated  only  railroads  and  those  that  it 
requires  today,  when  it  mtist  regulate  motor 
carriers,  water  carriers,  and  freight  for- 
warders as  well,  is  a  qualitative  difference,  a 
qviautum  leap  in  regulatory  Inadequacy.  The 
ineluctable  tendency  of  agencies  to  expand 
their  activities  sp.iwns  an  equally  immutable 
regulatory  failure.  TTie  more  It  may  regulate, 
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the  less  It  cau  regulate,  relative  to  i 
sibUlties. 

Regtilatlon  tends  to  reduce  the 
for  technological  or  marketing 
otten.  it  snuSa  them  out  altogethei 
tlie  CAB  flatly  rejected  a  prop>08al  bj 
oased  Laker  Airways  to  fly  regular  ' 
flights  between  New  York  and 
»125   each    way.    Professional 
thorltles   have   long    used   state 
power  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
some    medical    societies,    led    by 
stifled  the  development  of  innovat 
health  organizations,  state  bar 
have  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Association,  tising  their  authority 
"closed  panel"  prepaid  group   legs  I 
plans. 

But    for   regulatory   antediluviarf. 
ICC   leads   the   pack — backward. 
Southern  Bailway,  a  particularly 
aged    and    dynamic    company, 
larger  and  far  more  efllcleut  freight 
"Big  John" — and  sought  to  use  It 
carriage  of  grain  at  vastly  reduced 
ICC  quickly  stepped  In  to  protect 
riers  and  shippers  who  would  lose 
to  Southern.   Only  after  four  ye 
successful  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Southern  manage  to  Introduce  tlie 
tion.  In  1974  a  major  motor  carrie  ■ 
Intermountaln      Express       Company 
notinced  a  stunning  Innovation 
dustry  with  adamantine  resistance 
and  an  aversion   to  punctuality, 
posed  to  guarantee  onetime  delivery 
change  for  a  10  percent  premium;  11 
late,  all  freight  charges  would  be 
Over  the  vigorous  protest  of  the 
of  Trsmsportatlon.  the  ICC  ruled 
plan  amounted  to  an  offer  of  "fre< 
portatlon  and  was  Illegal. 

Other  agencies  share  the  ICC's 
to  change.  The  FCC  has  stunted, 
revocably,  the  development  of  cable 
CAB  labored  long  and  mightily  to 
growth  of  charter  carriers  offering 
transportation.  The  Forest  Service 
stated  multiple-use  management  ami 
ness  protection.  The  Federal 
has  moved  to  squelch  banking  in 
which  threatened  to  upset  the 
petitlve  equilibrium. 

While  there  Is  considerable 
the  perniclotis  effects  of  goveruinen' . 
tion,  critics  disagree  about  the 
of   regulatory   failure   and    thus 
propriate  remedies.  One  group,  led 
Nader,  stresses  the  "capture"  of 
agencies  by  the  regulated  industry 
that  this  process  hopelessly 
integrity  and  Independence  of 
cisiou.s.    The    "capture"    liypothesls 
ticularly  compelling  at  the  state 
the  law  olten  requires  regulatory 
such     as    pollution-control     aut 
pharmacy  licensing  boards,  to  be 
by  representatives  of   the  regulate< 
try.    Numerous    federal    agencies, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
eral     Power     Commission,    have     a 
staffed  at  the  highest  levels  with 
future  Industry  members.  Overt 
interest   occasionally    surface.    In 
public    learned    that    Robert    C. 
former    Phillips    Petroleum    e.xecut 
helped  wTlte  an  obscure  Federal 
flee  regulation   that   allowed  crude 
ducers,  including  Phillips,  to  coun 
crude  oil  cobts  twice  and  to  pass 
costs — amounting    to   more    than 
lion — on    to    consumers.    At 
hearings  called  to  Investigate  this 
dipping,"    it    wsis    revealed    that 
head  William  Simon  bad  repeatedly 
successfully   t>een   urged   to  remove 
but  that  Simon  bad  demurred 
Bowen  was  acting  only  In  a 
visory"  role. 
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Even  as  these  events  were  trnfoldlng,  the 
Ford  Administration  waa  attempting — ^tm- 
Buccesafully,  as  it  turned  out — to  confirm 
Andrew  Gibson  as  the  new  head  of  the  same 
agency.  Yet  Olbson  was  then  the  president 
of  a  company  deriving  Its  revenues  entirely 
from  the  oil  and  utilities  industries,  which 
was  itself  controlled  by  a  major  oil  company 
and  would  be  paying  Gibson  almost  $1  mil- 
lion after  his  departure  from  the  firm. 

Tlie  "capttu-e"  of  regulatory  agencies  often 
proceeds  in  subtler,  less  personalized  ways. 
Industry-dominated  advisory  committees, 
such  as  the  National  Petroleum  Council, 
channel  ideas,  data,  priorities,  and  political 
support  to  regulators  desperate  for  these  re- 
sources, often  behind  closed  doors.  Typically, 
the  agency  cannot  perform  its  regulatory 
duties  without  obtaining  much  economic  and 
technical  information,  almost  all  of  which 
must  come  from  the  regulated  Industry, 
Perhaps  the  most  extreme  ca.se  of  agency 
dependence  up>on  Industry  Information  is  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  use  of  American 
Ga.s  Association  estimates  of  natural  gas 
re-^rves  to  support  Its  entire  regiUatory  pro- 
gram. Although  the  AQA  statistics  had  been 
demonstrated  to  be  imrellable,  self-serving, 
and  complied  In  possible  violation  of  the 
antitrtist  laws,  the  FPC  consistently  failed  to 
conduct  an  efl'ectlve  audit  of  natiu-al  gas 
re.serves.  When  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
investigated  the  matter,  the  AOA  estlmatse 
often  turned  out  to  be  wildly  Inaccurate — 
understated  by  as  much  as  1,000  percent — 
and  AOA  reporting  procediu-es  were  "tant-a- 
mouut  to  colltLsive  price-rigging,"  according 
to  the  FTC  staff  study. 

Certain  reforms  have  commended  them- 
selves to  those  who  see  "capture"  as  the  pre- 
dominant obstacle  to  effective  regulation: 
more  rigorous  conflict-of-interest  laws;  re- 
criUtment  of  consumer-oriented  regulatory 
officials  from  sectors  other  than  private  In- 
dustry; freedom-of-lnformatlon  reforms  and 
"sunshine"  laws;  laws  protecting  whistle* 
blowers  inside  government  agencies;  finan- 
cial assistance  to  consumer  and  environ- 
mental groups  seeking  to  participate  In  the 
regulatory  process:  and  the  creation  of  a 
nonregulatory,  federal-level  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy,  empowered  to  represent 
consumer  interests  before  regulatory  agen- 
cies. These  are  essentially  procedural  reforms 
(although  likely  to  have  Importazit  policy 
consequences) ,  and  their  efficacy  presupposes 
that  the  problem  with  regulations  U  its  pro- 
industry  bias. 

To  the  A.sh  Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion, however,  the  difficulty  of  regulation  lay 
elsewhere — in  Its  lack  of  accountability,  ltd 
glacial  pace,  and  Its  rigid  approach  to  prob- 
lem solving.  Those  deficiencies,  it  beUeved, 
Inhered  in  the  formal  "independence"  of 
many  regulatory  agencle.s.  their  Insulation 
from  conventional  political  forces,  partic- 
ularly those  emanating  from  the  White 
Ho».-.e.  To  remedy  this  structural  problem, 
the  council  proposed  structural  solutions. 
Most  regulatory  agencies  would  cojue  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  President  (much  as 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is  now) : 
an  administrative  court  would  be  e-^tabllshed 
to  review  agency  decisions,  and  the  organi- 
sational structure  of  the  agencies  would  be 
-streamlined. 

Yet  a  third  group  of  critics,  led  by  econ- 
omist Milton  Friedman,  regards  these  pro- 
cedural and  organizational  reforms  as  essen- 
tially Innocuous  and  of  only  nisu-ginal  slg- 
niScance.  To  this  group,  the  ftmdamental 
problem  is  the  vast  complexity  and  inter- 
relationship of  the  economic  system  and  the 
inability  of  even  the  most  well-intentioned, 
well-informed  regulator  to  make  even  mini- 
mally "rational"  decisions  In  the  face  of  this 
complexity.  This  view  holds  that  the  regula- 
tory actions  of  even  a  benign  government  will 
invariably  pnxluce  unintended  and  unfore- 


seen consequences  which  will  dwarf  the  prob- 
lem that  regulation  was  designed  to  solve. 
Such  critics  concede,  as  they  must,  that 
market  Imperfections  often  exist.  They  stress. 
however,  that  government  Intervention  In- 
evitably carries  with  It  far  more  serious  dis- 
tortions of  a  political  and  bureaucratic  na- 
ture. The  political  system  is  based  upon 
majority  rule  and  will  tend  to  Ignore  the 
wishes  of  small  minorities  with  special  tastes; 
the  economic  market,  however,  usually  en- 
ables even  a  tiny  group — for  example,  those 
who  wish  to  read  pornographic  literature  or 
those  who  want  to  smoke  low-nlcotlne  cig- 
arettes— to  satisfy  their  desires  if  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  People  tend  to  be 
far  better  informed  about  the  products  and 
senlces  available  In  the  economic  market 
than  about  the  Issues  and  politicians  avail- 
able to  them  as  voters  In  the  political  mar- 
ket; the  selling  of  political  candidates  Is  at 
least  as  deceptive  and  banal  as  the  selling 
of  antlpersplrants,  and  consumers  know  even 
less  about  the  bureaucrats  who  will  actually 
do  the  regulating. 

Moreover,  the  degree  of  concentration  in 
economic  markets  is  far  less  than  the  con- 
centration of  political  power  In  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties,  and  there  is  no 
Antitrust  Division  to  police  the  political 
sphere.  No  seller  of  goods  or  services,  except 
perhaps  the  rare  monopolist,  can  long  ig- 
nore the  desires  of  Its  customers  and  still 
remain  in  business.  The  bureaucrat,  however. 
In  his  own  regulatory  sphere  has  no  com- 
petitor. Having  no  profit  motive  to  guide 
his  decisions,  and  no  competitors  to  threaten 
him,  he  will  respond  to  other  motives,  such 
as  empire-building  or  buck-passing,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  consumer  needs.  He 
usually  cannot  be  sued,  cannot  be  fired,  can- 
not even  be  Identified. 

FinaUy.  regulation  of  private  decisions  hy 
government  inevitably  Increases  the  power 
of  the  state  and  reduces  the  autonomy  of  In- 
dividual citizens.  The  centralization  of  pow- 
er— the  power  to  decide  what  products  will 
or  will  not  be  produced  and  consumed,  the 
power  to  prosecute  for  violations  of  In- 
numerable regulations,  the  power  to  pre- 
scrit)e  how  people  must  treat  one  another 
in  the  most  delicate  human  relationships — 
carries  with  it  serious  dangers  to  a  democratic 
society:  abuse  of  power,  the  sapping  of  pri- 
vate initiative  and  energy,  the  creation  of  a 
dep>endeut  and  Insecure  citizenry. 

To  critics  across  the  ideological  spectrum 
from  Milton  Friedman  to  Ralph  Nader,  the 
remedy  for  these  evils  Is  to  deregtilate  large 
sectors  of  the  American  economy.  Abolition 
of  rate  regulation  by  the  ICC,  the  CAB,  and 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commtselon  are  at  thft 
top  of  many  reform  agendas,  while  a  sub- 
stantial number  would  extend  deregulation 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  and  agricultural 
production  as  well.  A  few  critics  of  regulation 
would  even  abolish  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, on  the  theory  that  it  has  re- 
tarded the  introduction  of  drugs  which  would 
benefit  consumers. 

No  Congress  would  go  .so  far.  But  more 
limited  regulatory  reforms  probably  have  far 
more  public  stipport  than  ever  before.  Cer- 
tain political  realities,  however,  remain  Ines- 
capable— chiefly,  the  superior  organization 
and  political  influence  of  those  economic  and 
bureaucratic  Interest*  served  by  regulation, 
compared  to  the  diffuse  and  unorganized 
consumer  Interests  w  tlh  a  stake  In  its  reform. 
Which  rural  Congressman  will  be  so  suicidal 
as  to  advocate  abandonment  of  subsidized 
rail,  air,  or  trucking  service  to  his  district? 
Which  Senator  will  be  willing  to  say  no  to 
the  politically  hj-peractive  maritime  unions 
and  carriers  seeking  ever  more  generous  stib- 
sldles  In  order  to  maintain  Jobs  and  profits? 
On  the  evidence  so  far,  precious  few. 
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CHAIRMAN  WILEY  SEES  THE  LIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  a  press  account,  Chaii-man 
Richard  E.  Wiley  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  proposed  on 
Tuesday  relaxation  of  the  equal  time  rule 
and  exemption  from  the  fairness  doc- 
trine for  radio  stations  in  the  lai-gest 
markets. 

I  have  not  seen  the  text  of  Mr.  Wiley's 
speech  to  the  International  Radio  and 
Television  Society  in  New  York.  But,  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  in  the  Washington 
Star,  he  will  ask  the  PCC  to  take  a  big 
step  toward  recognizing  what  the  first 
amendment  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Star  story  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PCC  Chairman  To  StrppoRT  Televised 

Political  Debates 

By  Stephen  M.  Aug 

Chairman  Richard  E.  Wiley  of  the  Federal 
CcHnmunl cations  Commission  today  proposed 
far-reaching  changes  that  would  allow  tele- 
vised political  debates  and  free  possibly  hun- 
dreds of  radio  stations  from  the  commission's 
so-called  "fairness  doctrine." 

In  a  speech  some  commission  insiders  con- 
sider the  most  Important  In  his  year  and  a 
half  as  chairman,  Wiley  proposed  to  reverse 
several  FCC  decisions  taken  in  the  1960s  that 
currently  subject  presidential  press  confer- 
ences and  debates  between  political  candi- 
dates to  provisions  of  the  equal  time  law. 

That  law  requires  that  whenever  a  bona 
fide  political  candidate  appears  on  televl- 
slon^-except  for  "spot  news"  events — all  of 
his  opponents  are  entitled  to  equal  time. 
WUey  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  the  public 
does  not  get  to  watch  presidential  press  con- 
ferences during  election  years,  nor  can  the 
publlo  watch  a  televised  debate  occurring 
outside  a  TV  studio. 

WUey,  a  Republican,  conceded  that  repeal 
of  the  equal  time  provision  requires  con- 
gressional action,  but  be  said  In  a  speech  to 
the  International  Radio  and  Television  So- 
ciety In  New  York  that  the  commission  can 
accomplish  some  good  by  simply  overturning 
Its  Interpretations  of  the  law  handed  down 
In  the  19608. 

He  said  he  would  present  such  a  proposal 
to  his  six  fellow  commissioners  this  week. 
The  proposal  would  exempt  not  Just  presi- 
dential csindldates  but  other  candidates  and 
officeholders  as  well. 

In  Justifying  his  proposal,  Wiley  said  that 
"as  a  consequence  of  this  line  of  cases  (the 
rulings  during  the  19608),  debates  and  presi- 
dential conferences  with  the  press  simply  are 
not  broadcast  during  American  election 
campaigns. 

"If  the  law  expressly  prohibited  these 
Journalistic  endeavors,  it  unquestionably 
would  be  held  imconstitutlonal.  But  the 
effect  of  the  equal  time  provision  in  chiUlng 
political  dlsctiBslon  is  every  bit  as  certain 
and  as  devastating  to  the  welfare  of  our 
democracy." 

The  FCC  chairman,  who  said  his  speech 
was  dealing  with  regulatory  reform — a  favo- 
rite subject  of  President  Ford — said  that  he 
also  would  present  to  the  commission  a  pro- 
posal to  exempt  radio  stations  in  the  largest 
metropolitan  areas  from  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine." 

Under  this  doctrine,  broadcasters  are  re- 
quired to  air  all  sides  of  Important  contro- 
versial public  Issues.  The  doctrine  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  becatise  there  are  relatively 
few  broadcast  stations — the  number  Is  lim- 
ited— broadcasters  would  have  to  air  all  view- 
points. 


But  the  number  of  radio  stations  In  metro- 
politan areas  has  proliferated.  There  are  65 
commercial  radio  stations  In  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area — the  largest  number  In 
any  of  the  metropolitan  areas.  Los  Angeles 
has  69,  New  York  43  and  Washington  Is 
fourth  with  41  stations. 

Wiley  pointed  out  the  numbers  In  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York,  and  said,  "Con- 
sidering the  tottillty  of  coverage  in  each  of 
these  markets,  and  others  with  numerovis 
radio  outlets,  one  might  reasonably  expect 
that  an  extensive  range  of  viewpoints  would 
be  presented  even  with  no  governmentsd 
oversight." 

As  a  result,  Wiley  said  he  will  propose  an 
experiment  in  which  the  PCC  wovild  discon- 
tinue enforcement  of  the  "fairness  doctrine" 
in  the  larger  radio  markets.  The  precise  scope 
of  the  experiment.  Including  the  areas  to  be 
covered,  he  said,  would  be  determined  after 
a  public  inquiry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  upon  reading  Mr. 
Wiley's  text.  Still,  it  would  seem  that  he 
is  acknowledging  that  governmental 
controls  on  broadcast  newsmen  do  chill 
what  should  be  robust  electronic  jour- 
nalism. 

His  proposals  do  not  go  far  enough. 
They  do  not  represent  complete  first 
amendments  freedoms  as  I  have  sug- 
gested m  my  bill,  S.  2. 

It  is  heartening  that  Mr.  Wiley  would 
knock  out  the  equal  time  rule  for  all  po- 
litical oflQces,  not  just  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some. 

His  proposals  on  exempting  radio  sta- 
tions in  large  metropolitan  areas  because 
of  their  great  numbers  recognizes  that 
the  argument  about  Uie  "scarcity"  of 
spectrum  space  is  questionable. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  overlook  the 
political  overtones  to  Mr.  Wiley's  pro- 
posals. The  equal  time  rule  is  fraught 
with  partisan  politics;  but  it  need  never 
have  been  that  way  if  the  first  amend- 
ment had  been  adhered  to  from  the  be- 
ginning of  broadcast  regulation.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  make  up  for  past  mistakes. 

Hearings  on  S.  2  and  similar  bills  are 
not  yet  complete.  For  that  reason,  the 
report  has  not  yet  been  printed. 

Because  I  believe  it  is  relevant  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
on  S.  2  placed  in  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Communications 
on  April  28,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  Willum  Proxmire 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  commended 
for  holding  these  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  the  Federal  Communication  Commission's 
fairness  doctrine  and  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

These  hearings  are  timely,  for  they  follow 
by  but  four  weeks  a  revelation  by  Professor 
Fred  W.  Friendly  that  the  landmark  Red 
Lion   Broadcasting   case  was   tainted. 

The  previously  undisclosed  events  that  led 
to  that  Supreme  Court  decision  are  so  blatant 
that  subtleties  are  inappropriate  to  describe 
them.  Since  1969,  the  Red  Lion  banner  has 
been  waved  at  the  bead  of  the  column  lead- 
ing the  attack  on  the  first  amendment,  which 
was  designed  to  protect  citizens  from  their 
government.  Yet,  officials  of  their  govern- 
ment used  the  fairness  doctrine  to  attack 
those  who  were  using  their  first  amendment 


protected  free  speech  through  a  medium  of 
the  free  press. 

The  irony  is  staggering. 

I  trust  that  this  Communications  Sub- 
committee will  give  much  attention  to  the 
disclosures  made  by  Mr.  Friendly.  Equally 
Important  to  those  transgressions  by  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
abetted  by  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, are  the  machinations  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration ill  examining  governmental 
control  of  program  content  of  broadcasting. 

My  contention  is  this:  broadcasting  is 
entitled  to  the  same  constitutional  protec- 
tion as  is  publLshiug.  Both  are — or  should 
be — the  free  press. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  free  press  is  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  a  country  against 
their  government.  But  there  are  other  rea- 
sons, too. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  great  summations  of 
the  purposes  of  a  free  press  Is  contained 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

In  1774,  after  duly  debating  its  contents 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  Continental 
Congress  dispatched  from  Philadelphia  a 
letter  "To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec"  reminding  them  of  the  rights 
they  were  promised  by  the  Crown  after  losing 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  But,  the  letter 
reminded,  those  rights  were  withheld:  the 
rights  of  representative  government,  trial 
by  Jury,  habeas  corpus,  holding  land,  and 
a  fifth  right.  To  quote  the  letter: 

"The  last  right  we  shall  mention,  regards 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  importance  of 
this  consists,  besides  the  advancement  of 
truth,  science.  moraUty,  and  arts  in  gen- 
eral, in  its  diffusion  of  liberal  sentiments 
on  the  administration  of  Government,  Its 
ready  communication  of  thoughts  between 
subjects,  and  Its  conaequentUH  promotion  of 
union  among  them,  whereby  oppressive  of- 
ficers are  shamed  or  intimidated,  into  more 
honourable  and  Just  modes  of  conducting 
affairs." 

That  statement  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress was  paraphrased  by  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan  in  1957  this  way:  "The  protection  given 
speech  and  press  was  fashioned  to  assure 
unfettered  interchcmge  of  Ideas  for  the 
bringing  about  of  political  and  social  changes 
desired  by  the  people." 

So  these  freedoms  of  speech  and  of  press 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  they 
go  beyond  the  pollitcal  sphere  Into  other 
facets  of  human  life. 

But  It  Is  the  political  or  governmental  area 
that  generally  get*  the  most  attention  In 
connection  with  these  basic  freedoms.  They 
are  so  basic,  so  imquestlonable  that  to  spell 
them  out  invites  legislating  exceptions. 

Indeed,  it  was  for  that  reason  that  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  In  Federalist  Paper  No.  84 
argued  that  there  should  be  no  BUI  of  Rights. 
It  was  not  that  he  did  not  support  those 
rights.  Rather,  he  thought  them  so  ftmda- 
mental that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  enu- 
merate them.  These  are  his  words  about  bills  . 
of  rights  (which  date  back  to  the  Magna 
Charta) : 

"They  would  contain  various  exceptions 
to  powers  not  granted;  and,  on  this  very  ac- 
coimt,  would  afford  a  colorable  pretext  to 
claim  more  than  were  granted.  For  why  de- 
clare that  things  shall  not  be  done  which 
there  Is  no  power  to  do?  Why,  for  Instance, 
should  It  be  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
shall  not  be  restrained,  when  no  power  is 
given  by  which  restrictions  may  be  Imposed? 
I  will  not  contend  that  such  a  provision 
would  confer  a  regulating  power;  but  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  furnish,  to  men  dis- 
posed to  usurp,  a  plausible  rretence  for 
claiming  that  power.  They  might  urge  with 
a  semblance  of  reason,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  providing  against  the  abuse  of  an 
authority  which  was  not  given,  and  that  the 
provision  against  restraining  the  liberty  of 
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the  press  afforded  a  clear  Implicatloi ,  that  a 
power  to  prescribe  proper  regiolatto  aa  con- 
cerning It  was  Intended  to  be  rested  In  the 
national  government.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  as  though  A]  »ander 
Hamilton  had  some  sort  of  clalrvoyai  ice,  and 
prescience  of  the  Federal  Commun  icatlona 
Commission. 

Has  the  Bin  of  Rights  with  its  first  amend- 
ment guaranteeing  free  speech  anc  a  free 
press  been  used  as  "a  plaxislble  preti  nee  for 
claiming  .  .  .  power"  not  granted.' 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  paper  No.  84, 
Hamilton  asks: 

•"What  signifies  a  declaration,  that '  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  shall  be  Invlolat  ly  pre- 
served? What  Is  the  liberty  of  the  pre  s?  Who 
can  give  It  any  definition  which  wou  ,d  leave 
the  utmost  latitude  of  evasion?  I  held  It  to 
be  Impracticable;  and  from  this  I  Inl  er,  that 
Its  security,  whatever  fine  declaratlc  qs  may 
be  Inserted  In  any  constitution  respei  :tlng  It, 
must  altogether  depend  on  public  ( iplnlon, 
and  on  the  general  spirit  of  the  peo  pie  and 
of  the  government.  .  .  ." 

Hamilton  makes  clear  that  to  si  .y  that 
Congress  shall  pass  no  law  abrldg:  ng  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  Is  t  >  invite 
Just  such  a  law,  such  a  usurpation  ol  power. 

As  he  said  earlier  In  paper  No.  84,  ' .  .  .  the 
people  surrender  nothing;  and  as  the;  ■  retain 
every  thing  they  have  no  need  of  pa  tlcular 
reservations.  'WE,  THE  PEOPLE  of  the 
United  States,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  owe  posterity,  dc  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  i  or  the 
United  States  of  America.'  .  .  ." 

Hamilton  emphasized  the  words  "  >rdaln" 
and  "establish"  In  quoting  from  the  pream- 
ble to  our  Constitution.  And  It  is  the  people 
that  ordain  and  establish. 

Now,  I  am  not  condemning  our  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  First  Amendment.  Po  ■  Ham- 
ilton lost  that  fight.  But  I  do  wish  t  >  point 
out  that  Hamilton  was  warning  us  at  just 
such  a  situation  as  we  face  now.  It  1  s  a  sit- 
uation In  which  the  government,  t  hrough 
the  FCC  using  powers  ostensibly  gra  nted  It 
by  the  Congress  and  seemingly  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  a  case  brought  ab<  ut  un- 
der questionable  circumstances.  Is  saying, 
We  know  better  than  the  people. 

In  another  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  No. 
10,  James  Madison,  writing  about  represent- 
ative government,  warns  of  trying  ti  make 
everyone  think  alike.  Pactions,  ho  tslls  us, 
are  part  of  the  nature  of  man. 

One  way  of  doing  away  with  faction  i,  Mad- 
ison wrote.  Is  "by  giving  every  cltls  en  the 
same  opinions,  the  same  passions,  a  ad  the 
same  Interests." 

But  he  says,  "As  long  as  the  rei  son  of 
man  continues  fallible,  and  he  Is  at  liberty 
to  exercise  It,  different  opinions  "  rtll  be 
formed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  contend  that  the  1  'CC  Ig- 
nores that  wisdom  when  it  sets  Itsel: '  up  to 
decide  what  la  fair  and  unfair  on  t  le  air- 
waves. When  It  examines  programmln  j,  even 
after  the  fact.  It  is  trying  to  form  o  )lnlon3 
although  It  says  that  it  wants  opposln  j  opin- 
ions to  be  heard. 

The  FCC's  authority  to  declare  tiat  air 
time  must  be  given  to  piartlcular  per  ions  or 
Ideas  and  at  the  same  time  having  au  thority 
to  levy  penalties  for  failure  to  follow  orders, 
defies  the  nature  of  man. 

Madison  again: 

"No  man  Is  allowed  to  be  Judge  In  1  \s  own 
case,  because  his  Interest  would  c<  rtalnly 
bias  hla  Judgment,  and,  not  Improbably,  cor- 
rupt his  Integrity.  With  equal,  na^  with 
greater  reason,  a  body  of  men  are  unf  t  to  be 
both  Judges  and  parties  at  the  samo  time: 
yet  what  are  many  of  the  most  lm]>ortant 
acts  of  legislation,  but  so  many  Judlc  lal  de- 
terminations, not  Indeed  concerning  the 
rights  of  single  persons,  but  ooncem(ng  the 
rights  of  large  bodies  of  citizens?" 

The  FCC  does  act  as  a  Judge  In  fts  own 
C8.«es.  Yes,  its  decisions  are  subject  to  review 
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In  the  ccrurts,  but  It  poocooooa  tremenxlooa 
power,  especially  so  when  two  of  the  greatest 
freedoms  guaranteed  us — freedom  of  speech 
and  of  press — ^are  at  stake. 

With  that  background,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
time  for  me  to  get  to  the  central  theme  of 
these  hearings. 

I  doubt  If  anyone  In  this  room  or  In  this 
Congress  would  seriously  challenge  the  citi- 
zen's right  to  a  free  press.  The  question  then 
Is  this:  should  broadcasting  have  the  first 
amer.dment  guarantee  of  the  free  press? 

Is  there  something  Intrinsically  different 
about    broadcasting   as   compared   with   the 
print  press? 
I  say  there  is  not , 

I  contend  that  broadca.sting  uses  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum  to  deliver  essentially 
the  same  product  that  is  delivered  by  pub- 
lishers with  paper  and  Ink. 

Others  contend  that  because  the  spectrum 
Is  limited,  that  only  a  finite  number  of 
broadcasters  can  use  that  portion  set  aside 
for  public  Information  and  entertainment, 
that  gives  the  government  a  right  to  deter- 
mine ultimately  who  should  use  the  airwaves 
and  what  messages  should  be  sent. 

Granted,  space  on  the  spectrum  Is  limited. 
Someone  has  to  decide  who  may  use  it.  The 
broadcasters  tried  policing  themselves  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  their  industry  and  failed. 
The  Radio  Act  of  1927  cured  that  problem. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  ways  the  spec- 
trum can  be  allocated  among  broadcasters. 
The  FCC  decided  to  adopt  a  doctrine  of  lo- 
calism, that  is  providing  many  local  sta- 
tions rather  than  regional  ones.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  policy  decisions  involved  in  alloca- 
tion. But  there  are  many  engineering  ques- 
tions as  well.  In  advocating  passage  of  S.  3. 
I  need  not  get  Into  those  technological  con- 
siderations. 

I  believe  that  the  number  of  radio  and 
television  channels  available  under  present 
allocations  are  numerous  enough  to  counter 
any  argument  about  scarcity  of  broadcast 
spectrum  space.  Radio  and  television  stations 
outnumber  dally  newspapers  by  roughly  4 
to  1. 

Brcadcasting  and  dally  Journalism  both, 
by  necessity,  appeal  to  mass  audiences.  They 
are  roughly  analogous.  Both  provide  news 
and  information;  both  provide  entertain- 
ment. The  prc^ortlons,  in  general,  are  differ- 
ent, of  course.  But  they  need  not  be 

The  key  fact  is  that  the  number  of  com- 
peting metropolitan  daily  newspapers  is  at 
an  all-time  low,  although  the  number  of 
dallies  has  been  growing  slightly.  In  1973 
there  were  1,774  dally  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  Only  13  new  papers  were 
added  between  1972  and  1978,  mostly  la 
suburan  areas. 

As  of  last  November,  there  were  8,575  radio 
and  TV  stations,  of  which  7,670  were  com- 
mercial. 

As  of  June  30,  1973,  there  were  305  au- 
thorized broadcast  stations  not  in  use.  And 
I  have  subtracted  the  166  translators  and 
boost3rs  not  in  use.  I  doubt  that  there  are 
305  persons  of  wealth  in  this  country 
who  could  start  successful  dally  newspapers. 

But  to  make  my  point,  by  comparing  tele- 
;'lsion  cities  with  dally  newspaper  cities  we 
find  136  cities  with  three  or  more  television 
stations  and  only  five  with  three  or  more 
dally  papers. 

If  diversity  of  voices  is  necessary  in  a 
democracy — and  I  believe  that  it  is — ob- 
viously we  have  a  potential  for  such  diversity. 

But  only  a  potential,  because  the  fairness 
doctrine  and  the  equal  time  rule  vitiate  the 
freedom  of  the  electronic  press. 

Abolishing  the  fairness  doctrine  and  the 
equal  time  rule — v/hlch  are  restraints  on  the 
full  exercise  of  that  freedom — would  give  the 
citizens  of  this  country  the  kind  of  diversity 
of  voices  they  need  and  are  entitled  to  have. 

In  terms  of  economics,  broadcasters  to's 
able  to  compete  with  newspapers.  VHF  tele- 
vision stations  are  quite  strong.  UHF  sta- 
tions as  a  group  are  weak.  AM  radio  is  not 


as  strong  as  it  was.  FM  radio  Is  a  mixed  bag. 
Newspapers  are  doing  quite  well. 

Newspapers,  however,  have  less  and  less 
competition  among  themselves.  Some  met- 
ropolitan papers  have  died  off  and  others 
are  in  economic  danger. 

Advertising  revenue  is  vital  to  any  medium 
of  mass  communication.  In  general,  that 
revenue  Is  holding  up  well.  It  is  how  it  is 
shared  that  is  important.  (An  appendix  to 
this  testimony  is  a  comparison  of  broadcast- 
ing and  newspaper  numbers  and  advertising 
revenues  and  profitability.) 

Under  today's  economic  conditions,  I  sus- 
pect that  we  are  near  a  saturation  point  in 
the  number  of  competing  media  of  mass 
communication.  With  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  In  competition  with  other  news- 
papers dwindling— despite  higher  total  cir- 
culation— I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  get 
greater  diversity  of  Ideas  for  the  public.  One 
way  of  accomplishing  that,  is  to  free  broad- 
casters of  governmental  controls. 

Even  supporters  of  continued  governmen- 
tal controls  over  broadcasting  programming, 
admit  that  the  future  of  broadband  distribu- 
tion systems — coa::lal  cable  the  best  known — 
presents  a  potential  diversity  so  great  as  to 
obviate  the  need  for  governmental  control 
of  content.  But  that  future  is  still  cloudy. 

Nevertheless,  I  contend  that  we  have 
enough  diversity  today  to  abolish  govern- 
mental control  of  programming  content. 

The  extreme  of  governmental  control  is 
the  revocation  of  broadcast  licenses.  There 
are  lesser  penalties,  including  fines  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  violating  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Admittedly,  the  statistics  show  that 
the  penalties  are  seldom  lised. 

From  information  submitted  to  me  last 
September  by  the  FCC,  I  summarized  tbia 
information  to  show  that  slnoe  1934  the  FCC 
had  kept  off  or  put  off  the  air  a  total  of  103 
broadcasters.  Between  1970  and  last  Septem- 
ber, there  had  been  511  fines  totaling  some 
$638,000,  mostly  for  violations  of  engineer- 
ing rules  and  only  a  handful  for  political 
candidate  editorials  and  for  personal  attack. 

The  numbers  and  amounts  of  these  gov- 
ernmental penalties  are  not  as  significant  as 
the  'act  that  they  exist  at  all. 

Such  penalties  would  be  imthinkable  If 
levied  against  newspapers.  The  courts  would 
not  allow  it  under  the  First  Amendment. 

To  prove  that,  I  need  cite  only  the  Miami 
Herald  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  last 
year  held  unconstitutional  a  Florida  law  re- 
quiring newspapers  to  open  their  pages  to 
political  candidates  attacked  personally. 

Yet,  that  same  personal  attack  corollary  to 
the  fairness  doctrine  was  enforced  against 
broadcasters  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  that 
now  tainted  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  case. 

Again,  we  come  back  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is  an  Inherent,  eoi  in- 
trinsic difference  between  broadcasting  and 
publishing. 

We  cannot  blame  the  coiuts  for  their  con- 
tradictory rulings  between  publishing  and 
broadcasting  on  the  subject  of  the  First 
Amendment.  For  one  thing,  the  Congress 
pa.s,sed  the  Communications  Act,  which  says 
in  section  326  that  there  shall  be  no  cen- 
sorship by  the  FCC  nor  shall  it  Interfere 
with  freedom  of  speech.  For  another,  a  clear- 
cut  First  Amendment  case  involving  a  broad- 
caster has  never  reached  the  Supreme  Court. 
Courts  alwajrs  take  the  easy  route,  being,  for 
the  most  part,  reluctant  to  legislate. 

Yet,  Section  328  Is  honored  In  the  breach. 
And  when  it  is  honored  through  outright 
support  of  free  speech  the  FCC  works  a  hard- 
ship on  challenged  broadcasters. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  latter  from 
Henry  Geller's  study  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
published  In  December,  1973. 

In  this  case,  the  broadcaster  won  before 
the  FCC.  He  beat  a  complaint.  (For  a  fuller 
explanation,  I  refer  you  to  pag«  40  of  Mr. 
Geller's  Rand  study.)  The  station  was 
KREM-TV  In  Spokane,  Washington.  The  con- 
troversial issue  of  public  Importance  was  a 
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tx)nd  issue  for  Expo  74.  The  complaint  was 
t)iat  there  was  not  enough  air  time  devoted 
to  the  anti-bond  vlewi>olnts. 

What  did  it  cost  the  broadcaster  to  win? 
Fome  480  hours  of  executive  and  supervisory 
time,  not  including  secretarial  and  clerical 
ume.  Abo\it  $20,000  in  legal  e>cpenses,  not 
counting  travel.  And  Mr.  Geller  points  out 
that  the  $20,000  should  be  compared  with 
total  profits  of  $494,000  for  all  three  Spokane 
TV  stations  in  1972. 

What  would  It  cost  a  Spokane  newspaper 
to  take  the  same  stand  as  KREM-TV?  The 
prorated  salary  of  the  editorial  writer  for  the 
lime  sijent  researching  and  writing  an  edi- 
torial or  series  of  editorials.  And  that  cost 
would  be  paid  regardless  of  the  subject 
matter. 

No  do\ibt  about  the  Importance  of  this  Is- 
sue to  the  taxpayers  of  Spokane.  The  bond 
issue  should  be  discussed.  I  dont  know  what 
stands  the  Spokane  newspapers  took,  nor  the 
stands  of  the  other  two  TV  stations  or  the 
radio  stations.  I  do  know  that  Expo  "74  was 
held.  I  don't  know  what  impact  the  KREM- 
TV  editorials  had  on  that  situation. 

But  it  does  not  matter.  For  obviously,  the 
voters  took  a  stand  at  the  referendum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  Its  Fairness 
Report  adopted  last  siumncr,  the  FCC  treats 
referenda  or  ballot  questions  differently  from 
candidates.  Candidates  are  covered  by  the 
equal  time  rule  and  ballot  questions  are 
treated  under  the  fairness  doctrine.  Yet, 
candidates  are  chosen  and  referendum  ques- 
tions are  decided  at  elections.  But  persons 
other  than  candidates  appearing  on  broad- 
cast stations  in  behalf  of  their  choices  are 
treated  under  the  equal  time  rule.  That  is 
the  Zapple  ruling,  which  is  treated  as  a  corol- 
lary to  the  fairness  doctrine,  and  which  in 
tiu'n  is  based  on  the  equal  time  rule  of  sec- 
tion 315. 

Now,  I  submit  that  tills  is  a  good  example 
of  the  inconsistencies  and  complexities  that 
occur  when  government  places  itself  between 
the  First  Amendment  and  the  exercise  of  its 
freedoms. 

The  complexities  combined  with  the  pos- 
sible cost  in  time  and  money  of  defending 
oneself,  puts  broadcasters  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  being  damned  whichever  way 
they  turn. 

Itie  natlcHial  result  at  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  the  equal  time  rule  bs  to  do  a^  little 
as  possible. 

It's  safer  that  way. 

Another  term  for  that  is  the  ciiilling  effect. 

Why  do  anything  if  you  are  going  to  get 
Into  trouble?  That  is  the  question  tliat 
broadcasters  must  always  ask  themselves. 

Big  broadcasters,  be  they  successful  sta- 
tions or  networks,  can  afford  to  take  some 
chances.  Legal  and  other  expenses,  after  all, 
can  be  written  off.  But  what  of  the  small 
broadcaster  in  a  small  town?  He  just  can't 
afford  to  be  as  crusading  as  some  editors  of 
smaU  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  liave 
been.  The  editors  don't  have  the  swcrd  of 
the  FCC  dangling  over  their  heads.  They 
only  have  their  readers  to  deal  with. 

Broadcasters  have  their  listeners  and 
viewers  to  deal  with  plus  Big  Brother  lii 
Washington. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  remarks  on  the  chlU- 
ing  effect. 

Mr.  Justice  White  In  the  Cox  Broadcasting 
Company  case  this  year,  dealing  with  the  use 
of  public  court  records — 

"We  are  reluctant  to  embark  on  a  course 
tiiai  would  make  public  records  generally 
avaUable  to  the  media  but  forbid  their  pub- 
lication if  offensive  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
supposed  reasonable  man.  Such  a  rule  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  press  to  in- 
form their  readers  about  the  public  business 
and  yet  stay  within  the  law.  The  rule  would 
invite  timidity  and  the  self-ceusorship  and 
Very  likely  lead  to  the  suppres.sion  of  many 
i  eni>  that  would  otherwise  be  put  into 
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print  and  that  should  be  made  available  to 
the  public." 

Please  note,  that  these  remarks  about  self- 
censorship  although  couched  in  terms  of 
publishing  were  made  In  a  Supreme  Court 
case  involving  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Lee  Loevlnger,  former  FCC  commis- 
sioner in  a  speech  earlier  this  year,  speaking 
about  the  FCC  and  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  the  equal  time  rule — 

"The  Commls.slon  has  administered  these 
and  other  measures  of  control  in  a  relative 
benign  and  reasonable  manner,  and  with 
frequent  references  to  Its  beliefs  In  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  free  speech.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  Is  that  today  no  broadcasters  can 
schedule  a  minute  of  programming  without 
being  aware  that  some  bureaucratic  opinion 
of  that  programming  may  eventually  influ- 
ence the  decision  to  permit  or  forbid  him  to 
continue  broadcasting." 

Senator  Sam  Ervln  speaking  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  In  November  1973  about  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  its  tendency  to  bring 
'sameness"  in  programing — 

"The  goal  should  be  that  every  radio  lis- 
tener can  find  somewhere  on  the  dial  a  sta- 
tion broadcasting  programs  that  respect  his 
interests.  That  goal  Is  not  met  by  a  doctrine 
which  pretends  to  have  all  stations  satisfy 
all  tastes,  but  which  works  out  so  that  sig- 
nificant audiences  are  denied  any  outlets  at 
all.  It  Is  very  possible  that  the  threat  of 
the  'fairness  doctrine'  has,  at  least  In  part, 
been  the  cause.  I  would  hazard  to  say  that 
the  doctrine  has  served  to  stifle  the  pres- 
entation of  controversy  and  variety  more 
Than  It  has  served  to  promote  them." 

Those  quotations,  Mr.  Chairman,  repre- 
sent various  aspects  of  the  chilling  effect.  I 
am  sure  this  Subcommittee  will  hear  more 
about  that  from  other  witnesses. 

Wliat  about  error?  Doesn't  the  fnliness 
doctrine  protect  listeners  and  viewers  from 
error  by  requiring  that  reasonable  opportu- 
nity be  given  for  the  discussion  of  contrast- 
ing viewpoints  on  important  public  Issues? 

First,  swneone  has  to  decide  what  are  Im- 
portant public  Issues,  what  are  contrasting 
viewpoints,  and  what  is  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity. And  who  decides?  The  FCC  staff  or 
the  commission  itself.  And,  ultimately,  it  can 
be  the  courts.  There  is  no  assurance  granted 
it  is  unlikely  with  all  those  officials  inv<^ved 
that  there  might  be  a  cabal — that  this  re- 
view will  not  be  In  error.  After  all,  the  sys- 
tem begs  that  one  Jtidgment  be  substltxited 
for  another. 

Second,  there  really  Is  no  Judgment  made 
about  the  complainant.  In  tlie  cases  I  am 
familiar  with,  the  person  or  group  complain- 
ing about  an  alleged  violation  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  Is  assiimed  to  represent  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  listening  public,  that  his  or  the 
group's  motivations  for  complaining  are  le- 
gitimate, that  the  person  or  the  group  might 
actually  be  aggrieved. 

If  one  supports  this  system  of  government 
control  tlirough  the  fairness  doctrine  and 
equal  time  rule,  then  It  seems  that  those  as- 
certainments should  be  made.  I  don't  believe 
they  are. 

Take  the  case  of  the  NBC  documentary, 
"Pensions:  the  Broken  Promise."  That  fair- 
ness complaint  got  into  the  courts,  and  tech- 
nically Is  still  there.  One  of  the  issues  raised 
by  NBC  In  Its  defense  was  whether  private 
pension  plans  were  actually  a  controversial 
Issue  tmder  the  doctrine.  That  It  was  a  public 
issue  is  beyond  doubt,  for  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  Improve  the  rights  of  pen- 
sioners. In  fact,  after  the  case  was  .set  tar  s 
hearing  before  the  entire  court  of  appeals, 
the  FCC  moved  to  declare  the  case  moot — on 
grotuids  that  Congress  had  acted.  And  that 
was  after  the  FCC  lost  the  case  before  a 
three- judge  panel  of  the  appeals  court. 

I  point  out  these  ironic  turns,  not  to  argue 
the  case,  but  to  show  how  complex  a  seem- 
ingly simple  issue  can  be. 


And  to  my  second  point.  I  make  this  ob- 
servation: the  group  complaining  about  the 
fairness  of  the  pension  documentary  had  no 
connection  with  pension  plans.  The  com- 
plainant was  a  watchdog  group,  Accuracy  In 
Media,  Inc.  Now  I  do  not  say  private  orga- 
nizations have  no  business  checking  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  news  media;  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  a  legitimate  activity.  I  do  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  under  the  fairness 
doctrine  a  per.son  or  group  without  a  con- 
nection to  the  program  subject  matter  has 
standing  to  make  a  complaint  that  results 
in  a  hearing.  To  my  knowledge,  that  point 
has  never  been  raised. 

Governmental  control  of  broadcasting  is  a 
thicket.  Those  trying  to  break  paths  through 
It  miss  the  central  issue.  Maybe  that  is  why 
so  fundamental  a  question  as  the  First 
Amendment  has  not  been  clearly  presented 
in  a  court  case.  There  are  so  many  side  Is- 
sues to  decide. 

Fairness  Is  not  an  Lssue  with  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  a  speech  last  fall  at  Yale.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  said  in  defending  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  a  free  press: 

"Newspapers,  television,  networks,  and 
magazines  have  sometimes  been  outrageous- 
ly abusive,  untruthful,  arrogant,  and  hypo- 
critical. But  It  hardly  follows  that  elimina- 
tion of  a  strong  and  Independent  press  Is  the 
way  to  elintinate  abuslveness,  untrvith,  ar- 
rogance, or  hypocrisy  from  government  it- 
self." 

The  First  Amendment  was  not  intended 
to  make  newspapers  error-free  or  fair.  It 
was  intended  to  protect  citizens  against  gov- 
ernment on  the  theory  that  having  enough 
voices  would  insure  that  truth  would  out. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  ttkat  same  speech 
said  that  "If  there  were  no  guarantee 
of  a  free  press,  government  could  convert  the 
commtuiicatlons  media  into  a  neutral 
'market  place  of  Ideas.'  Newspapers  and 
television  networks  could  then  b»  required 
to  promote  contemporary  government  pol- 
icy or  ciurent  notions  of  social  justice." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  contend  that  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  the  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon 
administrations  tried  to  do  in  turning  the 
fairness  doctrine  to  their  own  ends. 

If  S.  2  were  to  pass  and  become  law.  would 
falrue^ss  in  radio  and  televiaiou  be  forever 
lost? 

No.  A  firm  no. 

Newspapers  have  developed  from  personal 
journals  of  opinionated  men  at  the  time  the 
First  Amendment  was  written  Into  general 
circulation  papers  tliat  present  all  stripes 
of  fact  and  opinion.  They  liave  become  more 
professional.  They  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
they  are  when  compared  with  the  papers  the 
atithors  of  the  Constitution  and  BUI  of 
Rights  had  to  live  with.  They  did  not  fear 
that  kind  of  newspaper. 

And  today's  newspapers  do  so  without  a 
Federal   Newspaper   CommUsion. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  broad- 
casters, who  hare  made  a  beginning  on 
professionalism  In  joumaUsm,  would  revert 
to  yellow  Journalism. 

A  basic  objection  to  free  broadcasting 
raised  by  supporters  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  the  equal  time  r\ile  Is  that  the  "public 
ownis  the  airwaves." 

I  deny  that.  So  does  Glen  O.  Robinson,  a 
member  of  the  FCC.  As  a  law  professor  at 
Minnesota,  he  wrote:  "To  say  that  the  alr- 
way.s  or  spectrum  can  be  owned  by  anyone 
is  simply  to  Indulge  in  fantasy.  ...  In  ac- 
tuality, 'airways'  is  merely  a  convenient 
shorthand,  an  abstraction  for  a  phenomenon 
created  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  privately 
owned  transmission  facilities.  The  "spec- 
trum' Is  a  purely  artificial  construct  of  the 
Commission  itself.  To  give  this  construct 
au  independent  nature  and  then  attempt  to 
Jvisttfy  the  regulation  Itself  in  those  terms 
is  entirely  circular.  It  is  like  saying  that  the 
Commission   owns    tlie   freqtiencies    becau'i2 
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it  has  the  power  to  regulate  th^r  rise  and 
that  it  has  the  power  to  regulate  their  use 
because  It  owns  them.  .  .  .  While  [few  would 
dispute  that  broadcasting  is  affected  with  a 
public  Interest,  this  fact  does  iiot  Justify 
any  intrusion  on  free  speech  wl  ich  would 
not  otherwise  be  permissible.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  in  q  loting  Mr. 
Robinson  Is  only  to  show  that  a  popular 
argument  for  governmental  cont  :ol  cannot 
be  premised  on  a  fallacy. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  C(  mmunlca- 
tions  Act  says  that  broadcasters  :nust  serve 
"the  public  Interest,  convenience,  md  neces- 
sity." That  phrase  has  been  used  to  hang  a 
lot  of  pet  ideas  on.  But  one  thing  should  be 
kept  in  mind  about  this  phrase;  it  Is  not 
unique  to  the  Communications  .^ct.  It  was 
borrowed  from  the  Interstate  Com  tnerce  Act. 

Just  how  well  has  the  ICC  opere  ted  public 
transportation  utilities  in  the  publ  Ic  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity.  Look  at  our  bank- 
rupt  railroads.  Look  at  the  silly  la  vs  govern- 
ing truck  trafBc  that  cost  shippers  more  than 
It  should.  Look  at  the  inefficiency  «nd  lack  of 
competition. 

President  Ford  has  called  for  p^iaslng  out 
the  ICC  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Certainly,  ideas  are  more  precious  than 
goods  and  s^^ices.  What  is  in  the  public  In- 
terest In  chilling  a  broadcast  ne^s  depart- 
ment from  exploring  a  thought  'provoking 
subject  because  It  might  challenge!  some  pre- 
vailing belief?  What  is  public  convenience — • 
that  is,  advantage  or  accommodati<in — in  set- 
ting rules  to  discourage  the  challenging  of 
policies  of  public  officials,  especially  when 
those  public  officials  can  \ise  tbk  rules  to 
stifle  dissent?  What  is  the  publlq 
to  setting  rules  for  communlcat^ 
than  forbidding  obscenity)  ? 

Indeed,  public  interest,  conver 
necessity  in  a  democracy  are  serv^ 
freedom  in  communication.  How  e|i 
citizens  to  hear,  read  and  see  alii  shades  of 
opinion  and  make  their  own  Judgiiients? 

Three  major,  unfounded  fears  of} 
want   governmental  controls,   it 
these: 

That  broadcasters,  being  bv 
seeking  to  maximize  profits,  woiild  some- 
how— maybe  conspire? — arrive  at  the  same 
position  and  deprive  air  time  to  jdeas  with 
which  they  did  not  agree — the  saoie  Ideas. 

That  audiences,  having  been  ex])osed  to  a 
particular  idea,  would  accept  it  look,  line 
and  sinker,  being  unable  to  overcome  the 
mesmerising  effect  of  the  blinking  tube. 

That  audiences  are  not  sophisticated  and 
cannot  have  the  knowledge  and  vlsdom  to 
know  what  Is  good  for  them. 

Obviously,  those  fears  are  exi  iressed  in 
much  more  subtle  ways  than  th  it.  You've 
beard  them : 

"But  what  if  other  candidates  <annot  get 
on  the  air?" 

"Do  you  want  to  see  only  (left  wi  ig)  (right 
wing)  programs?"  or  "Before  he  re  iches  high 
school,  my  son  will  be  exposed  to  3,000  acts 
of  violence  on  TV." 

"Most  people  don't  have  enough  education 
to  be  discriminating  In  their  chc  Ice  of  TV 
shows." 

Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the  fl  st  fear,  I 
believe  It  is  obvious  that  broadcas  ;ers,  being 
businessmen,  will  compete  for  iudlences. 
They  need  the  audiences  to  attnct  adver- 
tisers and  thus  make  a  profit.  Tbey  are  al- 
ways locking  for  ways  to  do  that.  1  low,  there 
Is  too  much  "me-toolsm"  in  pro|  ;rammlng. 
Imitation  of  a  successful  entertain  ment  idea 
or  format.  But  even  so,  the  basic  ;oncern  is 
to  do  It  better,  to  attract  a  larger  a  udlence. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  broadci  ksters  who 
would  use  their  new  freedom  for  their  own 
devices.  They  would  either  attract  audiences 
big  enough  to  sustain  a  profitable  operation, 
or  they  would  go  out  of  business.  The  suc- 
oesaful  ones  would   be  akin  to  ipeclallzed 
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maga2:ines  or  Journals  in  the  publishing 
business.  These  broadcasters  of  coiirse  would 
be  m  radio  mostly  in  medium  and  large 
markets. 

On  the  second  fear,  1  would  point  out  that 
audiences  are  made  up  of  individual  persons. 
Although  marketing  analysts,  In  these  days 
of  demographics,  can  categorize  audiences 
by  financial  groupings,  tastes  and  the  like, 
they  are  still  dealing  with  averages.  Each  of 
ufi  brings  to  a  newspaper  or  magazine  or  TV 
or  radio  a  particular  background  comprising 
a  mix  of  financial,  educational,  ethical,  reli- 
gious (or  an tl -religious),  ethnic,  occupa- 
tional, age,  and  other  factors.  In  short,  we  all 
think  different  thoughts. 

We  each  belong  to  certain  publics,  not 
Just  one.  Some  of  us  may  be  more  alike  than 
different,  but  we  are  not  part  of  one,  big  mass 
of  prejudice.  We  are  capable  of  thinking  for 
ourselves.  Our  form  of  government  Is  based 
on  that  assumption. 

True,  we  are  more  likely  to  cling  to  our 
own  beliefs  than  be  persuaded  to  change 
them.  But  we  remain  capable  of  changing 
our  minds. 

It  has  often  been  charged  that  the  three 
networks  are  controlled  by  a  small  group  of 
men,  who  know  each  other  and  work  in  the 
same  city.  Some  have  said  that  the  networks 
are  oriented  to  the  left  and  that  aU  of  their 
news  programming  reflects  that  single  phi- 
losophy. 

I  will  neither  defend  nor  attack  the  net- 
works, for  I  believe  in  a  free  press.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  if  that  left-leaning  con- 
spiracy had  been  true,  the  outcome  of  the 
1972  presidential  election  would  not  have 
been  so  one-sided. 

The  third  fear  of  those  who  want  govern- 
mental regulation  of  broadcast  content  is 
closely  related  to  the  second.  There  are  too 
many  persons  who  believe  that  because  of 
their  educational  achievements  that  they 
should  be  able  to  protect  their  less-favored 
brethren  from  evil  of  all  descriptions. 

Dr.  Harold  Mendelsohn,  former  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Opin- 
ion made  this  observation  on  the  subject: 
"Because  audiences  are  viewed  basically  as 
automation  receptacles.  Incompetent  to  make 
meaningful  Judgmente  In  their  own  behalf, 
It  Is  recommended  that  external  standards 
be  set  by  various  regulatory  elitist  bodies 
outside  the  domain  of  audiences. 

Dr.  Mendelsohn  warns  that  such  policy 
Implications  lead  to  censorship. 

As  I  noted  previously,  the  FCC  Is  required 
by  law  (and  by  the  Constitution)  to  avoid 
censorship.  And  the  FCC  often  mentions  that 
obligation. 

But  I  believe  it  is  not  unfair  to  point  to  a 
public  record  of  how  the  FCC  conducted  It- 
self In  one  short  period.  According  to  House 
Report  92-1632,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce  found  upon  In- 
vestigation that  the  FCC  "has,  without  legal 
authority  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
law  and  its  own  regiilations,  secretly  moni- 
tored some  employee  telephones  during  a 
five-week  period  in  1970.  In  an  attempt  to 
Identify  an  alleged  leak  of  information  from 
the  agency."  The  report  went  on  to  say  that 
after  the  illegal  conduct  was  uncovered,  the 
FCC  "defended  the  activity  as  reasonable, 
legal,  and  even  advanced  a  purportedly  legal 
argument  which.  If  accepted,  would  stamp  an 
imprimatur  on  widespread  wiretapping." 

That  report  tells  me  that  the  authors  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  were  correct  In  foreseeing 
the  dangers  of  government  that  took  upon 
Itself  powers  that  were  not  granted  by  the 
people. 

How  does  the  FCC  insinuate  itself  Into 
programming?  Is  it  a  censor? 

It  is  not  a  censor  in  the  sense  that  it  In- 
dulges in  prior  restraint.  It  does  not  snip 
out  a  word  of  a  script  here  or  a  film  clip 
there  before  a  show  goes  on  the  air. 


The  FCC  can  even  point  to  policy  state- 
ments that  seemingly  would  shield  it  from 
charges  that  It  supervises  the  manner,  and 
morality  of  others,  which  is  another  defini- 
tion of  "censor." 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  inconsistencies  in 
the  way  the  FCC  exercises  its  control  which 
is  accomplished  by  the  implicit  threat  of  fine 
or  loss  of  license  after  programs  are  aired. 

Just  this  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  Maine  who  had  complained  to  the 
FCC  about  an  advertisement  for  a  feminine 
hygiene  product  seen  on  TV,  which  he  said 
embarrassed  another  man's  daughter  while 
her  boyfriend  was  visiting.  The  man's  letter 
to  me  ended  with  this  sentence:  "There  must 
be  some  censorship." 

He  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  form  letter  from 
the  FCC,  dealing  with  complaints  about 
broadcast  advertising.  Let  me  quote  the  main 
paragraph  of  that  FCC  letter: 

"The  Commission  Is  prohibited  by  the 
Communications  Act  from  censoring  broad- 
cast material  and  does  not  attempt  to  direct 
stations  to  present  or  refrain  from  presenting 
any  particular  program  or  announcement  or 
in  the  scheduling  of  such  material.  It  should 
also  be  helpful  to  state  here  that  the  FCC  is 
not  the  arbiter  of  taste  and  lacks  authority 
to  Instruct  anyone  in  language  usage,  assign- 
ment of  personnel  or,  generally,  in  matters 
relating  to  artistic  quality  or  effectiveness  ol 
presentation.  In  the  absence  of  information 
indicating  that  some  announcement  may  vi- 
olate the  criminal  code  because  it  contains 
profane,  obscene  or  indecent  material,  action 
to  proscribe  the  broadcast  of  advertising  such 
as  described  above  is  barred  to  the  Commis- 
sion, unless  the  advertising  has  been  held  by 
the  Federal  Drug  Administration  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  violate  the  laws 
which  they  administer.  Viewers  or  listeners 
are  urged  to  acquaint  stations  and  networks 
directly  with  their  opinions  on  advertising 
they  find  objectionable,  preferably  by  ad- 
dressing written  communications  to  man- 
agement officials." 

I  believe  the  FCC's  answer  is  proper  In 
all  respects:  it  says  It  may  not  censor,  it 
cannot  be  an  arbiter  of  taste  or  morality, 
there  are  other  laws  and  agencies  to  see  to 
illegalities,  and  complaints  to  broadcasters 
are  a  proper  outlet. 

But  compare  that  with  action  by  the  FCC 
regarding  two  Georgia  radio  stations  that 
were  granted  short- term  license  renewals  ear- 
lier this  month.  (The  text  of  an  FCC  press 
release  is  In  the  appendix.) 

I  have  chosen  the  cases  of  WIYN,  Rome, 
Georgia,  and  WPLK,  Rockmart,  Georgia, 
purely  at  random  and  because  they  are 
recent.  Both  stations  are  owned  outright  by 
one  person.  The  licenses  of  the  stations  had 
expired  on  April  1,  1973.  Renewals  were  de- 
ferred pending  an  FCC  inquiry.  I  will  quote 
Just  two  paragraphs  near  the  beginning  of 
the  press  release,  dated  April  21 : 

"In  granting  the  renewals  for  a  period 
ending  December  1,  1975,  the  Commission 
also  ordered  the  stations  to  submit  within 
30  days  information  concerning  their  future 
handling  of  personal  attacks  and  discussions 
of  controversial  Issues  of  public  Importance. 
The  station's  (sic)  were  also  ordered  to  sub- 
mit with  their  applications  for  renewal,  due 
August  1,  1975,  a  report  on  how  they  had 
impllemented  (sic)    these  procedures. 

"The  Commission  also  admonished  the 
statatlon  (sic)  for  falling  far  short  of  the 
degree  of  responsibility  expected  of  licensees 
broadcasting  political  editorials,  personal  at- 
tacks and  controversial  issues  of  public  im- 
portance, and  for  maintaining  program  logs." 

The  press  release  does  not  reveal  the  name 
of  the  person  or  group  that  lodged  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  complaints.  It  does  outline  the 
complaints.  They  deal  with  an  editorial  en- 
dorsement of  a  congressional  candidate,  an 
accusation  by  a  moderator  of  a  discussion 
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program  that  members  (no  Indication  if  the 
members  were  named  or  if  It  was  a  general 
accusation)  of  SIECUS  were  Communists,  an 
accusation  that  an  actress  was  treasonous, 
views  in  opposition  to  a  lettuce  boycott,  com- 
plaints on  the  way  an  Industrial  strike  was 
discussed,  complaints  about  how  the  modera- 
tor handled  telephone  calls  on  a  call-In  pro- 
gram. The  press  release  also  details  failure 
to  make  required  contacts  with  persons  at- 
tacked to  arrange  for  replies.  The  release  also 
j\otes  one  of  the  stations  was  fined  $1,000. 

My  Intent  in  mentioning  this  case  Is  not 
to  argue  for  or  against  the  conduct  of  the 
stations  Involved.  I  do  not  take  sides  on  the 
issiies.  I  wish  only  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

The  FCC  tells  the  man  in  Miiine  with  a 
form  letter  that  It  caimot  censor  or  concern 
Itself  with  taste  and  lacks  authority  to  deal 
wltli  language,  a.ssignment  of  personnel  or 
quality  of  effectiveness  of  presentation.  Nor 
does  It  direct  stations  to  present  or  refrain 
from  presenting  any  particular  program  or 
announcement.  It  says  that  is  what  the  law 
requires.  And  of  course  this  form  lettter  is 
directed  to  a  complaint  about  advertising. 

Yet,  it  is  telling  two  radio  stations,  as  the 
pre.ss  release  Indicates,  how  It  should  pro- 
gram, to  whom  It  should  give  ^ir  time,  what 
is  wiong  with  the  way  a  moderator  runs  his 
.show.  Besides  that,  it  notes  that  one  of  the 
stations  was  fined  $1,000  for  attacking  a 
pi'oup  known  as  the  Institute  for  American 
Democracy. 

Now,  consider  this:  the  first  FCC  document 
deals  with  advertising,  which  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  is  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  First  Amendment  (and  I  agree 
with  the  Supreme  Court  on  that);  the  sec- 
ond document  deals  mostly  with  political 
matters  and  controversial  issues  of  public 
importance,  the  stuff  of  self-government, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the 
guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Kven  though  a  constitutional  question  were 
not  Involved  In  governmental  regulation  of 
broadcasting,  it  seem.s  that  the  thicket  of 
such  controls  would  be  reason  enough  to 
end  controls.  Even  though  the  control  of 
programming  were  constitutional — and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  not — Its  admlnlstrallon  le  so  com- 
plex as  to  test  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

But  let's  look  at  It  Irora  another  angle. 
The  FCC  does  not  consider,  when  examining 
fairness  doctrUis  cases,  whether  or  not  listen- 
ers and  viewers  have  access  to  other  opinions. 
It  as-sumes  that  one  person  or  one  idea  given 
iUr  time  can  persuade  every  listener  regard- 
less of  his  or  her  own  opinion.  In  fact,  critics 
of  a  free  press  make  that  same  assumption. 

But,  that  Just  Is  not  true.  I  hnve  tried  to 
indicate  that  earlier. 

Admittedly,  the  persuasiveness  of  mass 
media  Is  a  continuing  ai-gumeni,  particu- 
larly nmong  psychologists,  sociologists  and 
otliers. 

But  can  there  be  any  argiunent  that  the 
people  of  Rome  and  of  Rockmart  have  other 
sources  of  i;iforTOa(lon?  Does  the  FCC  con- 
sider that? 

For  the  record,  I  determined  ii-oni  the  FCC 
that  Rockmart  has  another  radio  station— 
an  FM  station.  And  it  has  a  separate  licensee. 
I  could  find  no  record  of  a  daily  new.spaper 
in  Rockmart,  but  .siuely  newspapers,  niaga- 
yines  and  books  are  available. 

lu  Rome,  lliere  are  a  total  of  six  radio  ain- 
tlons— t'X-o  FM  and  four  AM  with  four  li- 
censees. There  is  a  dally  newspaper.  And  obvi- 
ously, there  are  other  Journals  available. 

Both  communities,  undoubtedly,  can  re- 
ceive television  signals. 

But  the  FCC  ignores  those  facts. 

In  1971,  the  Washington,  D.C.,  consult- 
ing firm  of  M.  H.  Seldeu  &  Associates,  Inc., 
prepared  a  study  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  that  counted  the  num- 
ber cf  media  entering  the  204  markets  In 


the  United  States,  the  owners  of  the  media 
and  the  numbers  of  media  having  5  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  market.  I  understand 
the  study  was  considered  by  the  FCC  In 
its  multiple  ownership  ruling.  I  commend 
that  study  to  this  Subcommittee. 

It  is  rare  when  the  FCC  actually  looks 
at  diversity  of  voices  in  a  conununlty.  The 
ownership  case  was  one  such  instance.  In 
the  normal  license  renewal  case,  the  FCC 
will  not  consider  other  media  In  a  conunu- 
nlty. The  same  is  true  in  uncontested  ap- 
plications for  new  licenses. 

When  a  comparative  hearing  is  held  In- 
volving applications  for  new  licenses,  the 
financial  Interests  of  the  applications  In 
other  media  is  considered. 

The  procedure  for  comparative  hearings  on 
the  renewal  of  a  license  is  being  reconsidered 
by  the  FCC,  I  understand.  But  even  here, 
the  question  is  one  of  ownership  and  not  of 
the  content  of  the  other  communications 
media. 

There  are  some  real  inconsistencies  In- 
volved In  this  btisine.ss  of  government  regu- 
lation. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  regulation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  wish  to  comment  on  pro- 
gramming content.  What  If  a  station  wishes 
to  change  Its  format  from  classical  music 
to  rock?  The  courts  have  held  that  the  TCC 
can  hold  hearings. 

What  about  public  service  programming. 
As  I  understand  It,  public  service  program- 
ming is  basically  news  program,  public  af- 
fairs, and  "other  programming,  exclusive  of 
entertainment  and  sports."  That  means  agri- 
cultural, instructional,  religious,  community 
bulletin  board  pi'ograms  and  similar  mate- 
rial. 

In  many  cases,  the  Commission  Itself  han- 
dles license  renewals.  The  Commission  also 
hrts  delegated  its  staff  authority  to  grant 
such  renewals  only  where  the  licensee  pro- 
poses to  meet  certain  percentages  of  pro- 
gramming to  news,  public  affairs  and  other 
public  service  programming.  I  understand 
that  the  percentages  are  8  per  cent  of  a  week's 
programming  for  AM  stations,  6  per  cent 
for  FM  stations  and  10  per  cent  for  TV  sta- 
tions. 

Now  such  decisions  as  how  to  use  space 
in  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  a  book,  other 
printed  matter,  and  even  movies  can  be  dic- 
tated by  no  governmental  agency.  All  of  these 
are  celarly  covered  by  the  First  Amendment. 

But   Is   broadcasting?  No   It  Is   not. 

In  fact,  the  FCC  has  gone  beyond  deter- 
mining percentages  of  public  affairs  pro- 
gramming. It  has  told  the  television  net- 
works and  local  stations  how  it  can  use  its 
first  hour  of  prime  time.  The  purpose  was 
to  get  more  local  programming.  But  the 
result  has  been  something  else.  Most  local 
stations  have  been  filling  that  time  with 
syndicated  game  shows,  re-runs  of  "I  Love 
Lucy "  and  similar  sitcoms  and  with  very 
little  locally  originated  programs. 

Government  regulation  is  Just  not  sophis- 
ticated enough  to  work,  even  if  it  were  desir- 
able and  constitutional. 

Also,  the  FCC  has  got  hito  the  aiea  of 
persuasion,  waving  its  power  over  the  heads 
of  the  networks.  The  three  networks  liave 
a-iireed  to  keep  the  first  two  hours  of  evening 
\  iewlng  to  material  children  should  not  see. 

Nov.'  that  is  a  good  idea — as  long  as  the 
decision  is  made  voluiitiuily  and  without 
government  pressure. 

The  National  AsEociatlon  of  Broadcasters 
this  month  amended  Its  television  code  to 
accomplish  that  goal.  Would  the  KAB  have 
acted  without  the  previous  visits  by  the  FCC 
chairman  to  the  network  brass?  I  don't  know 
the  answer.  But  good  ends  accomplished  by 
bad  means  do  not  cleanse  the  means. 

In  a  recent  editorial  on  the  subject.  The 
Milwattkee  Journal  concluded  by  saying: 

'Television  should  eventually  face  up  to 
the  FCC's  growing  tendency  to  meii'dlo.  in 


program  content.  But  it  » ill  be  in  a  stronger 
position  to  combat  government  excesses  by 
having  taken  this  reasonable  precautionary 
step  of  limiting  children's  access  to  programs 
with  mature  themes." 

The  headline  on  the  editorial  was,  "TVs 
Tactical  Retreat.  '  The  equal  time  rule  is  a 
sacred  cow  with  politicians.  Many  believe  it 
benelits  Incumbents  to  the  detriment  of 
those  seeking  the  office.  That  alone  wotild 
make  it  unfair. 

This  Subcouimittee  is  conslderUig  legb.la- 
tlon  to  exempt  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  from  the  equal  time  re- 
quirements. 

If  Congress  shows  a  willingness  to  take  one 
step  toward  ellinlnatUig  an  abridgment  ol 
free  press  rights,  then  it  should  be  wUliiig 
to  go  all  the  way. 

Newspapers  may  cover  elections  any  way 
they  wish.  They  may  support  the  candidates 
they  wish.  And  the  results  of  the  elections 
rarely  reflect  the  editorial  polities  of  some 
papers  I  know  about. 

Voters  would  better  be  served,  they  would 
hear  more  of  the  real  iMrues  and  learn  more 
about  the  candidates  if  broadcasters  could 
cover  elections  the  way  newspapers  may  and 
do. 

Tlie  station  that  v,-ould  slant  Its  news  to- 
ward one  candidate  and  that  would  editor- 
ialize in  favor  of  one  candidate  cotjld  not 
possibly  swing  an  election.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  other  broadcasters  would  sup- 
port other  candidates.  Also,  the  very  act  of 
slanting  nevra  and  endorsements  might  very 
well  turn  voters  toward  opposing  candidates. 
Such  action  might  alienate  audiences. 

More  likely,  broadcasters  would  cover  elec- 
tions and  candidates  Impartially,  while  exer- 
cising their  right  to  editorialize. 

We  all  would  see  and  learn  more  of  the 
candidates. 

How  do  the  citizens  of  this  country  feel 
about  governmental  regtilatlon  of  radio  and 
TV  programming  content? 

The  Television  Information  Office  this 
month  ptJbllshed  a  26-page  pamphlet  giving 
the  results  of  a  poll  it  commissioned  The 
Roper  Organization  to  do.  With  its  reputation 
to  consider,  I  am  sure  Rc^>er  did  its  usual 
professional  Job. 

I  will  not  quote  the  entire  poll.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  quote  tlie  results  of  tv^-o 
questions. 

When  the  poll  was  taken  last  November. 
12  per  cent  agreed  that  "The  government 
shotild  have  control  over  TV  news  programs." 
And  81  per  cent  agreed  that  "The  government 
Ehould  not  have  control  over  TV  news  pro- 
grams." 

The  restilts  vary  by  but  5  percentage  points 
with  those  oa  the  same  qtiestlons  in  thr^e 
previous  polls  going  back  to  1968.  Among  the 
population  as  a  whole,  the  number  wl&hhig 
no  control  Is  at  a  high,  although  only  by  one 
percentage  point. 

Last  Jtme  I  took  a  mail  i>oll  of  all  daily 
nev/spaper  editors,  some  columnists  and  heads 
of  college  and  tmiverslty  Journalism  schools. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  thore  replying  s.ild  that 
"radio  and  television  news  operations 
(should)  have  the  same  First  Amendment 
rights  In  fart  as  well  as  in  law  as  do  the  prti.t 
media." 

I  have  tried  to  at  least  touch  on  the  major 
problems  involved  in  consideration  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal  time  rule. 
One  niore  area  I  should  touch  before  con- 
cluding Is  "access"  for  the  general  public  to 
the  electronic  media. 

Oiie  such  proposal  is  that  the  fairness  doc- 
trine all  but  be  eliminated.  As  an  alternative, 
broadcasters  could  give  a  set  amount  of  time 
each  week — 15  minutes  under  that  proposal — 
for  guest  editorials  by  a  commtmlty's  resi- 
dents. 

I  could  sit  here  and  conjure  up  all  sorts 
of  legltimaip  complications  that  would  restjlt 
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from  such  system.  Rather,  let 
this  way:  It  would  still  constitute  govern- 
mental control. 

II  stations  wish  to  use  such  a  ststem,  fine. 
In  fact,  I  wouldn't  be  stirprlsed  if  many  will. 
Some  stations  in  the  San  Fra^clBco  area 
already  are  doing  so. 

But  the  fact  remains,  under  acfcess  or  the 
fairness  doctrine,  sooner  or  late'  the  First 
Amendment  question  will  have  o  be  dealt 
with. 
I  think  that  time  has  come. 
The  physics  of  the  spectrum  i^  a  fact  of 
life. 

It  must  be  considered.  But  thai  consider- 
ation should  not  outweigh  the  hi  imanity  of 
mankind.  Ideas  are  still  the  Impc^tant  stuff 
of  life.  Our  purpose  in  Congress  i  Is  to  deal 
with  ideas,  setting  policy.  Scientists  and  engi- 
neers can  deal  with  the  physical  [aspects  of 
the  spectrum. 

Ideas  are  the  same,  no  matter  h^w  they  are 
transmitted  physically. 

Let  me  conclude  with  some  incliive  quota- 
tions from  people  In  the  field  who  know 
the  subject  of  communications  policy, 

Lee  Loevinger,  formerly  a  Justice  of  the 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court  and  a  FCC  com- 
missioner, now  a  practicing  lawyer: 

"Those  who  argue  for  government  control 
or  influence  of  broadcast  progranming  on 
whatever  grounds  seem  to  me  to  imisunder 
stand  the  meaning  of  free  speecii  and  the 
First  Amendment.  Freedom  of  speech  does 
not  mean  merely  freedom  for  speei  jh  that  we 
approve — that  is  mere  self-indulgance.  Free- 
dom of  speech  does  not  mean  mere  y  freedom 
for  speech  we  can  tolerate — thjt  is  only 
civility.  Freedom  of  speech  means  freedom 
for  speech  that  we  abhor  and  rejrehend — 
that  is  democracy  and  high  princl  jle." 

Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  ct  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  plstrlct  of 
Columbia: 

"A  government  which  can  dictale  what  is 
'fair'  reporting  can  control  Infor  nation  to 
the  public  in  a  manner  which  subtrerts  self- 
government  into  a  tyranny  manage  i  by  prop- 
aganda." 
Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart: 
"If  a  newspaper  (and  from  hlsj  context  I 
believe  he  includes  radio  and  television) 
wants  to  serve  as  a  neutral  markel  place  for 
debate,  that  is  an  objective  whlchl  it  is  free 
to  choose.  And,  within  limits,  tl  at  choice 
Is  probably  necessary  to  commercially  sue 
cesaful  Journalism.  But  it  is  a  choice  that 
government  cannot  constitutionall;  r  impose." 
Mr.  Chairman,  again  thank  you  f  )r  holding 
these  hearings  and  for  hearing  me  I  am  in- 
cluding m  the  appendix  interpretive  material 
of  S.  2  as  prepared  by  the  Amei  lean  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congresi . 


GRASSROOTS  SUPPORT  FO^l  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT  TO 
COMPEL  A  BALANCED  BtJpGET— 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  Chamber  of  Comme:ce  has 
taken  a  strong  public  stand  in  favor  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  t<i  require 
a  balanced  budget.  This  positivt  support 
from  the  grassroots  level  of  our  Nation 
Is  commendable.  My  colleagues  and  I 
who  have  cosponsored  Senate  J<  lint  Res- 
olution 55,  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  compel  a  balancei  I  budget, 
appreciate  this  timely  state^ient  of 
endorsement. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  maljority  of 
our  Nation's  taxpayers  support  limiting 
Federal  expenditures  to  Federal  revenues 
as  a  means  by  which  to  limit  th  e  recent 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  bu<  get  and 
bring  fiscal  responsibility  to  Vashing- 


ton.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  multitude  of 
other  organizations  and  Individuals  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Yuma  Chamber. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  will  hold  hear- 
ings September  23  and  October  7  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  55,  on  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  compel  a 
balanced  budget.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  scheduling  these  hearings  on 
this  Issue  of  vital  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55.  I  look  fonvard  to  testifying  before 
the  subcommittee  in  support  of  this  es- 
sential constitutional  amendment. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  as  it  Is  with  a  growing 
number  of  my  colleagues  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  afiBrmative 
steps  toward  gaining  control  over  spend- 
ing. New  Federal  programs  joined  with 
an  increasing  number  of  automatic  fund- 
ing increases  have  hurled  Federal  spend- 
ing to  a  projected  $367  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  In  1966  total  budget  outlays 
were  $134.7  billion,  or  approximately  37 
percent  of  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1976 
budget.  As  recently  as  1972.  total  budget 
outlays  were  $231.9  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately 63  percent  of  the  estimated  fiscal 
year  1976  budget. 

As  Government  expenditures  have  In- 
creased, so  has  its  share  of  our  society's 
total  resources.  Our  society  cannot  stand 
more  of  this  irresponsible  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  Posi- 
tive steps  must  be  taken  now  to  provide 
a  mechanism  for  restiaining  expendi- 
tures. Senate  Joint  Resolution  55  pro- 
vides such  a  mechanism  with  adequate 
flexibility  for  national  emergencies.  This 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
takes  up  where  the  new  congressional 
budget  system  stops.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  adopting  the  new  budgetary 
procedures.  However,  the  defect  In  the 
new  procedure  Is  the  remaining  problem 
that  expenditures  are  not  required  to 
equal  tax  receipts. 

Numerous  State  governments  and 
leading  Industrial  nations  have  operated 
successfully  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  September  5, 
1975  issue  of  the  Arizona  Republic  by 
Mr.  John  J.  Harrigan  regai-ding  the 
Yuma  Chamber  of  Commerce's  state- 
ment. This  and  similar  efforts  receive  my 
full  endorsement  and  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Har- 
rigan's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Yuma    C  of  C  Seeks  U.S.  Spending  Lid 
(By  John  J.  Harrigan) 

Yuma.— Yuma  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce officials  have  initiated  what  they  hope 
will  become  a  statewide  drive  to  curb  federal 
spending. 

The  chamber,  emulating  the  Georgia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  announced  it  will  be- 
gin circulating  petitions  next  week  support- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  forcing  Con- 
gress not  to  spend  more  than  its  income  ex- 
cept in  times  of  national  emergency,  Cham- 
ber Board  Chairman  Jim  Stowe  announced. 

A  war  or  period  of  recession  would  be  con- 
sidered emergencies. 


Stowe  said  that  other  Arizona  chambers 
wiU  be  encouraged  to  circulate  similar  peti- 
tions. 

Stowe  noted  that  excessive  federal  spend- 
ing Is  tied  to  a  loss  of  personal  freedom  as 
federal  regulatory  agencies  expand  and  be- 
come more  powerful. 

A  new  consumer  agency  now  being  funded 
for  $120,000,000  will  duplicate  the  work  of  127 
existing  federal  agencies,  Stowe  maintained. 

Pat  Harvey,  who  chairs  the  chamber's  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  which  is  pro- 
moting the  amendment,  said  state  legisla- 
tures in  Maryland,  Texas,  North  Dakota  and 
Virginia  already  have  approved  resolutions 
calling  for  the  amendment.  He  said  34  states 
are  required  to  bring  about  a  constitutional 
convention. 

Some  32  states.  Including  Arizona,  have 
adopted  their  own  fiscal  responsibility  resolu- 
tions. 

Chamber  Pi-esldent  Jim  BJornstad  said  the 
Idea  came  from  the  Thomasvllle-Thomas 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Georgia. 

W.  H.  Flowers,  past  president  of  that  cham- 
ber, observed  in  an  appeal  to  other  chambers 
that  "our  only  hope  for  survival"  is  popular 
insistence  that  continued  "appropriations  not 
exceed  taxed  income." 

The  Georgia  plan,  he  said,  "will  control 
deficits  at  the  federal  level  destined  to  de- 
stroy us." 

BJornstad  observed  that  "almost  half  of 
everything  we  earn  goes  to  government.  We 
believe  that  fiscal  solvency  and  faith  In  this 
country  have  got  to  be  reinstated.  We  could 
give  no  greater  gift  to  this  country  on  Its 
200th  birthday." 
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GEORGE  CRONIN:   1934-75 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  responsibility  to  report  that  Mr. 
George  A.  Cronin,  a  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  for  nearly  2  years,  died  Tuesday 
night  In  his  home  city,  Denver,  Colo.  The 
cause  of  death  was  given  by  Denver  Gren- 
eral  Hospital  authorities  as  a  cranial 
aneurism. 

This  loss  was  completely  unexpected. 
George  had  begun  a  brief  vacation  this 
week  apparently  in  good  spirits,  after 
working  vei-y  effectively  on  several  im- 
portant projects,  Including  field  hearings 
on  the  impact  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
on  the  elderly. 

George  had  many  other  areas  of  spe- 
cial concern  with  the  committee.  He  has 
helped  to  explore  public  policy  issues  re- 
lated to  ti*ansportatIon  needs  of  the 
elderly.  He  put  his  training  in  public 
admimstration  to  good  use  In  committee 
studies  of  the  performance  of  State  and 
local  agencies  on  aging  imder  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  He  was  deeply  concerned 
about  architectural  barriers  affecting  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  In  short, 
George  had  an  all-encompassing  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  elderly  of  our 
Nation.  That  interest  was  demonstrated 
again  and  again  in  his  professional  and 
personal  activities. 

George  built  an  excellent  foundation 
for  Ills  committee  work  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  where  in  1973  he 
served  as  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
dual  master's  degree  program  in  social 
work  and  public  administration.  Heavy 
emphasis  was  placed  in  that  program 
upon  gerontological  training.  George 
himself  became  a  pioneer  In  developing 
the  concept  of  a  dual  degree  program 
when  he  received  his  master  of.  social 


work  degree  in  June  1973  and  his  master 
of  public  administration  degiee  in  Au- 
gust 1973. 

In  addition  to  his  academic  ci*eden- 
lials,  George  brought  other  important 
experience  to  his  work  witla  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  He  had  supervised 
VISTA  volunteers  with  the  Denver  Ju- 
venile Com-t  from  December  1968  to 
April  1971;  and  he  had  worked  with  the 
Denver  Election  Commission  from  Jmie 
1963  to  Jime  1967. 

George  Cronin  was  only  41  years  old 
when  he  passed  on.  But  even  in  his  short 
time,  he  achieved  much  and  cared  much 
about  people.  He  had  a  gift  for  seeing 
public  issues  in  human  terms.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  fellow  staff  members  and 
by  tlie  Senators  whom  he  served  so  well 
on  the  Committee  on  Aging. 

GEOHGE  cronin:    a   FRtENO   OF   AGING 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  (Mr.  Church),  in 
expressing  shock  and  sadness  at  the 
passing  of  George  Cronin. 

Mr.  Cronin  was  a  professional  staff 
member  with  the  committee  and  he  was 
assigned  to  work  with  me  on  two  matters 
of  great  concern  to  older  Americans: 
Transportation  needs  and  the  high  cost 
of  fuel  and  electricity. 

As  chairman  at  heaiinus  conducted  In 
these  two  areas,  I  was  much  impressed 
with  George's  approach  to  his  work.  He 
had  a  gift  for  getting  to  the  heart  of 
policy  matters  in  terms  of  impact  on 
people.  He  also  won  the  respect  of  pro- 
fessionals in  the  many  fields  related  to 
aging;  he  paid  attention  to  detail,  and 
he  also  saw  meanings  and  patterns 
which  affect  very  directly  the  quality  of 
life  for  elderly  person?  of  this  Nation. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  which  has 
an  especially  high  percentage  of  re- 
tirees, I  was  particularly  aware  of 
George's  rapport  not  only  with  expert 
witnesses  from  Florida,  but  with  each 
and  every  witness  he  interviewed  before 
discussing  their  potential  testimony 
with  me. 

I  understand  that  George  had  a  record 
of  achievement  even  before  he  came  to 
the  committee:  At  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  in  positions  in 
his  home  city  of  Denver. 

My  acquaintance  with  him,  limited  as 
it  was  to  his  work  with  the  committee, 
nevertheless  persuaded  me  that  he  was 
an  unusual  and  sensitive  person,  well 
suited  for  the  responsive  work  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  is  mandated 
to  perform.  I  will  miss  him  as  will  the 
members  of  my  staff  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  him. 


FREEDOM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  at  times  it 
would  seem  that  we  lose  sight  of  our  di- 
rection and  our  future.  Pastor  Robert  E. 
Wood  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd in  my  home  towni  of  Chattanooga 
aave  a  recent  sermon  wliich  I  find  of  par- 
ticular significance  today.  Mr.  President, 
r  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wood's 
.sermon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Called  to  Fkeedom  and  Responsbility 

(Matthew  10:24-33) 
In  his  novel.  The  Brothers  Karamazov, 
Dostoevski  tells  the  story  of  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor which  I  think  will  serve  as  a  fitting 
introduction  for  today's  lesson  from 
Matthew. 

Christ  came  back  to  earth  one  day,  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  healing  people  in  the 
streets  but  recognized  by  all.  It  happened  to 
be  during  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the 
old  Cardinal,  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  met 
Christ  on  the  street  and  had  him  taken  to 
prison. 

In  the  dead  of  night  the  Inquisitor  comes 
to  explain  to  the  silent  Christ  why  he  never 
.should  have  returned  to  earth.  For  fifteen 
centuries  the  church  has  been  struggling  to 
correct  Christ's  original  mistake  in  giving 
man  freedom,  and  they  wUl  not  allow  Him  to 
undo  their  work.  Christ's  mistake,  says  the 
Inquisitor,  was  that  "in  place  of  the  rigid 
ancient  law,"  he  placed  on  man  the  burden 
of  having  "with  free  heart  to  decide  for  him- 
self what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,"  and  "this 
fearful  burden  of  free  choice"  is  too  much 
for  men.  Christ  respected  man  too  much, 
argues  the  Inquisitor,  and  forgot  that  actu- 
ally people  want  to  be  treated  as  children 
and  be  led  by  "authority"  and  "miracle."  He 
should  have  merely  given  them  bread,  as  the 
devil  suggested  in  the  temptation,  but  "thou 
wouldst  not  deprive  man  of  freedom  and 
didst  reject  the  offer,  thinking,  what  is  that 
freedom  worth  If  obedience  is  bought  with 
bread?  .  .  .  But  in  the  end  they  will  lay  their 
freedom  at  our  feet,  and  say  to  us,  'Make  us 
your  slaves,  but  feed  us.'  .  .  .  Didst  thou  for- 
get that  man  prefers  peace  and  even  death,  to 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil?" 

There  are  a  few  heroic,  strong  persons  who 
could  follow  Christ's  way  of  (freedom,  con- 
tinues tlie  old  Inquisitor,  but  what  most  men 
seek  Is  to  be  united  "all  in  one  unanimous 
and  harmonious  ant  heap  ....  I  tell  Thee 
that  man  is  tormented  by  no  greater  anxiety 
than  to  find  some  one  quickly  to  whom  he 
can  hand  over  that  gift  of  freedom  with 
which  the  Ill-fated  creature  is  born."  The 
church  accepts  the  gift:  "We  shall  allow  or 
forbid  them  to  live  with  their  wives  and  mis- 
tresses, to  have  or  not  to  have  children — 
according  to  whether  they  have  been 
obedient  or  disobedient — and  they  will  sub- 
mit to  us  gladly  and  cheerfully  ...  for  it  will 
save  them  from  the  great  anxiety  and  terri- 
ble agony  they  endure  at  present  in  making 
a  free  decision  for  themselves." 

The  old  Inquisitor,  asking  somewhat  sadly 
the  rhetorical  question,  "Why  hast  Thou 
come  back  to  hinder  our  WOTk?"  states  as  he 
takes  his  leave  that  tomorrow  ChrlBt  will 
be  burned. 

Dostoevski  did  not  mean  by  this  story,  of 
course,  that  the  Grand  Inquisitor  speaks 
for  all  religion,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
He  meant,  rather,  to  portray  the  life- 
thwarting  side  of  religion  which  seeks  the 
"unanimous  and  harmonious  ant  heap;" 
the  element  in  religion  which  enslaves  the 
person  and  would  tempt  him  to  surrender 
his  mo6t  precious  possessions — his  freedom 
and  responsibility. 

Tliat  is  why  I  think  his  story  Is  a  fitting 
introduction  to  our  lesson  this  morning  from 
Matthew's  Gospel.  There  Jesus  tells  those 
who  would  follow  his  way  that  they  are  not 
above  him.  'Ii'  they  have  called  the  master  of 
the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  will 
they  malign  those  of  his  hou.sehold.  So  have 
no  fear  of  them:  ...  Do  not  fear  those  who 
kill  the  body  but  cannot  kill  the  soul;  rather 
fear  him  who  can  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell.' 

The  context  of  .such  saying.s  as  the.'-e  is 
the  prevailing  presence  of  that  llfe-thwart- 
Ing  element  of  religion  that  enslaves;  that 
thumping,  bumping  element  of  religion  that 
will  nag  you,  exhort  you,  rebuke  you.  con- 
demn you  and  fuss  at  you  In  order  to  con- 


trol you;  that  element  of  religion  that  de- 
mands you  to  surrender  your  freedom  and 
responsibility  as  a  human  individual,  sub- 
jecting yourself  to  an  authority  thai  tells 
you  what  you  can  and  cannot  do. 

It  was  that  element  of  religion  that  stood 
vehemently  opposed  to  Jesus'  way  and 
eventually  mocked,  flogged  and  killed  him 
As  he  tells  his  disciples,  the  same  element 
of  religion  will  be  vehemently  opposed  to 
them.  Earlier  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew where  our  lesson  is  found,  Jesus  pre- 
dicts an  eventuality  for  his  disciples  that  is 
not  t<x)  unlike  His  own;  "They  will  deliver 
you  up  to  councils,  and  flog  you  in  their 
synagogues,  and  you  will  be  dragged  before 
governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  to  bear 
testimony  before  them  and  the  Gentiles." 
But,  "Have  no  fear  of  them,"  he  says.  Don't 
let  them  take  away  what  I  have  shown  you 
about  life,  that  its  most  precious  possessions 
are  your  personal  freedom  to  choose  between 
good  and  evil  for  yourselves  and  the  respon- 
sibility you  alone  must  assume  for  the 
choices  you  make.  Don't  let  any  human  au- 
thority, religious  or  otherwise,  take  that 
from  you.  If  you  do,  they  will  kUl  your  soul, 
your  capacity  for  freedom  and  self-respon- 
sibUity. 

Instead  of  fearing  them  who  threaten 
your  body  in  order  to  take  your  soul,  fear 
the  One  who  can  destroy  both  your  soul 
and  body  In  heU.  Because  ultimately  It  is  to 
Him  you  belong.  He  has  given  you  your  life 
and  your  being.  To  him  you  have  value  and 
worth  Just  because  you  are  you  and  are  His. 
To  Him  you  are  unique.  Why  He's  even  got 
the  hairs  of  your  head  aU  numbered  and 
don't  forget  for  one  minute  that  he  can 
remember  how  many  you  once  had. 

This  is  the  One  to  whom  you  are  responsi- 
ble for  your  life,  Ijecause  It  Is  to  Him  alone 
that  you  belong.  You  do  not  belong  to  an 
"Unanimous  and  harmonious  ant  heap."  You 
belong  to  the  God  who  Is  love,  who  In  his 
love  has  made  you,  uniquely,  you.  Become  the 
virUque  being  He  created  you  to  become  by 
living  out  in  your  freedom  the  love  by  which 
you  and  all  persons  are  loved.  Don't  let  any- 
one take  that  from  you.  Surrender  your  free- 
dom to  no  authority  regardless  how  Insecure 
your  freedom  makes  you  and  regardless  how 
secure  such  authorities  promise  to  make  you. 
For  the  God  who  in  His  love  has  given  you 
your  life  and  being,  Is  the  ultimate  authority 
to  whom  everyone  Is  responsible  for  how 
they  use  the  gift  he  has  given.  And  while  His 
authority  remains  bidden  to  you  now.  In 
comparison  to  all  other  authorities  that  de- 
mand your  submission,  still,  "Have  no  fear 
of  them:  for  nothing  is  covered  that  wiU  not 
be  revealed,  or  hidden  that  will  not  be 
known." 

Such  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  paraphrased. 
It  calls  you  and  me  to  stand  firm  in  God's 
love  alone  as  free  and  responsible  persons, 
And  how  life  afiirming  it  is  when  we  stand 
firmly  there.  What  a  contrast  his  way  to  any 
life-thwarting  way  which  enslaves  and 
tempts  us  to  surrender  our  most  precious 
possessions  of  personal  freedom  and  respon- 
slbUity. 

It  Is  as  dltrereni  as  night  from  day !  It  is  as 
different  as  the  seemingly  social  tranquility 
of  Red  China  and  the  not  so  seemingly  social 
turmoil  and  bedlam  we  often  experience  In 
our  land.  Totalitarian  authorities  thrive,  as 
Dostoe\'3kl  was  trying  to  teU  his  age,  when 
people  desire  the  security  of  tranquUity  more 
than  they  desire  to  retain  the  In.securltles  of 
their  freedom.  Religious  authorities  thrive 
for  the  same  reason.  Wiien  people  desire  in- 
ner tranquility  of  soul  more  than  they  desire 
to  retain  their  personal  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility, that  is  when  they  begin  to  place  their 
soul  on  the  auction  block  of  spiritual  au- 
thority, offering  themselves  to  the  highest 
bidder  who  will  tell  them  without  questiou 
what  they  must  and  must  not  do. 

Is  there  any  need  to  ask  how  it  is  or  why 
it   is   tliai    the  Ga-^pol   of  Christ   is  handed 
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over  to  that  religions  element 
lire  by  controlUng  life?  We  all 
and  the  why's;   to  correct  C. 
mlstake  In  giving  us  freedom  I 
If  In  no  other  way  than  by  that 
of  turmoil  In  ourselves  when  wi 
for  oiirselves  between  evil  and 
held  responsible  for  the 

It  Is  then  that  we  begin , 

for  some  authority  to  tell  us' 
It  Is  then  that  we  may  be  near 
Ing  our  freedom  to  some 
or  otherwise. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  rellgl 
Is  all   bad  or  that  authority 
field  Is  all  bad.  It  Is  to  say, 
the  question  of  authority  ahoul  1 
the  other  way  around,  that  is, 
of  personal  responsibility.  B 

truth  Is  that  our  need  for 

direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
are  trjrlng  to  avoid  and  evade 
Our  need  to  be  told  what  we 
out  of  the  anxiety  we  all  ^..^ 
we  must  exercise  our  freedom 
eponalblllty  for  our  own  lives. 

Freedom  Is  a  terrible  burden 
Is  the  responsibility  involved, 
as  we  are  willing  to  bear  that 
courage,  that  we  remain  free.  F 
dom  ceases  to  carry  that  burdei . 
be  freedom  and  turns  into  elth^ 
license. 

The  way  of  personal  freedom, 
den  of  responsibility,  is  the  way 
to  follow  when  we  are  called  to 
It  la  a  way  that  does  not  . 
posed  both  from  within  and 
Always  there  Is  that  tendency,  . 
Inquisitor  recognized,  to  submit 
"gladly  and  cheerf  lUiy  ...  for  it 
from  the  great  anxiety  and 
(we)    endure  at  present  lu 
decision f<»  (ourselves)." 

Be  that  as  it  is,  we  only  grow 
In  the  unique  being  God  has 
our  life,  as  we  assume  freedom 
ourselves.  Freedom's  burden  Is 
and  apart  from  that  burden  we 
sonal  freedom  either  to  license 
and  both  can  be  hell. 

There  are  still   todav  life 
ments  aplenty,  religious  and 
will  gladly  take  that  burden 
exchanging  their  authority  for 
sibUity  at  the  price  of  your  pers™ 
"Have  no  fear  of  them,"  says  Jei 
stand  firm  In  the  freedom  He  gi 
no  one  take  it  away.  Bear  with 
burden  of  responsibility.  Therein 
cover  and  develop  and  grow  in 
ness  of  your  own  being  He  has 
entrusts  to  you  with  love. 
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WHEAT  MARKETING  IN  <f  ANADA 
AND  THE  UNITED  STi  iTES 


Mr.    P:  'esident. 
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Mr.    HUMPHREY 
wish  to  point  out  a  worthwhile 
formative  article  in  the 
issue  of  the  Washington 
Morsan  entitled  "Wheat  J..^, 
fers  Widely  in  U.S.,  Canada." 

This  article  provides  some 
comparative  Infonnatlon  as 
is    marketed    in    Canada 
Wheat  Board  as  opposed  to  „ 
ket  system  as  is  followed  in 
States. 

Each  side  seems  to  defend 
its  own  system,  according  to 
The  Canadian  system  appeai-s 
increased  stability  while  the 
may  get  a  slightly  higher 
grain. 

In  our  discussions 
adequacies  of  U.S.  agi-icultur^ 
we  need  to  look  very  carefully 
perience  of  the  Canadians 
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approach.  Unfortimately.  there  have 
been  some  derogatory  comments  regard- 
ing the  Wheat  Board  which  is  not  based 
on  solid  information.  I  feel  that  we  need 
to  look  carefully  at  the  experience  of  the 
Wheat  Board,  and  I  feel  that  we  might 
learn  some  lessons  by  a  careful  study  of 
its  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WlTFAT   M.«.HKrTrNG   DiFFEBS    WlPrLT    IN 

UrrrTED  States,  Canada 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
KnxAHNEY.  MAi»rroB4. — Canadian  and 
American  farmers  grow  some  of  the  worlds 
highest  quality  wheat  in  the  prairie  fields 
that  stretch  southward  from  here,  across  the 
U.S.  border  20  miles  away  and  beyond. 

The  proteln-rlch  durum  and  spring 
wheats — In  much  demand  by  pasta  makers 
and  millers  everywhere — are  Indistinguish- 
able on  either  side  of  the  border. 

Yet  two  different  systems  for  collecting 
and  selling  the  wheat,  each  claiming  to  serve 
the  farmer  and  consumer  best,  operate  on 
each  side  of  that  boundary. 

Over  lu  Rolla,  N.D.,  Rueben  E.  Goehring, 
manager  of  the  Cooperative  Grain  Co.,  has 
had  to  change  the  price  he  pays  farmers  for 
some  kinds  of  wheat  by  as  much  as  32  centa 
a  bushel  in  three  hours. 

When  grain  prices  In  Minneapolis  move  up 
or  down  in  response  to  new  announcements 
of  export  sales  or  crop  reports.  Goehring  ad- 
Justs  the  buying  prices  that  he  chalks  up  on 
his  grain  elevator's  blackboard. 

"We're  gambling  all  the  time  here,"  said 
wheat  farmer  OrvUle  Sutton.  Every  time 
growers  bring  In  a  load  of  grain  they  have 
to  decide  whether  to  sell  the  wheat  or  store 
It  and  hope  for  a  better  deal  later. 

Such  risks  are  unheard  of  In  Killarney  and 
other  wheat-growing  areas  of  the  western 
provinces  of  Canada. 

For  Instance,  Klllamey  farmer  Lome  Shav- 
er already  knows  that  he  will  receive  an 
Initial  payment  of  $2.04>4  for  every  bushel 
of  top  quality  wheat  he  brings  In — even 
though  that  wheat  is  still  lying  cut  and 
drying  In  long  swaths  In  his  fields. 

In  Canada,  a  government  Wheat  Board  In 
Winnipeg  shields  individual  farmers  such  as 
Shaver  from  the  direct  efl^ects  of  price 
changes  In  the  world. 

While  American  wheat  Is  bought  and  sold 
by  private  grain  companies,  there  Is  only 
one  customer  for  Canadian  milling  wheat, 
and  only  one  authorized  exporter:  the  Wheat 
Board. 

The  board  controls  every  stage  from  farm 
to  consumer.  It  Issues  the  permit  books, 
which  are  required  to  sell  wheat;  tells  farm- 
ers when  they  can  bring  the  grain  to  the 
elevators:  allocates  railroad  cars  to  transport 
It,  reserves  space  for  Its  grain  In  private  ele- 
vator.q,  distributes  wheat  to  flour  millers 
(at  a  government  subsidized  price)  and  ne- 
gotiates the  sale  of  grain  to  countries 
abroad. 

The  Wheat  Board  will  not  make  Its  final 
payment  to  Shaver  for  the  grain  he  delivers 
this  autumn  until  January,  1977 — after  It 
has  sold  the  wheat,  deducted  Its  administra- 
tive expenses  and  calculated  how  much  addi- 
tional money  the  farmers  have  comlne  to 
them. 

It  matters  not  to  North  Dakota  farmer 
Sutton  that  the  load  of  hlgh-proteln  durum 
wheat  he  brought  to  Goehrlng's  elevator  Sat- 
urday earned  him  75  cents  a  bushel  less  than 
It  would  have  a  few  weeks  earlier.  "No  sir," 
he  answers,  wlien  asked  if  he  would  like  to 
switch  to  a  Wheat  Board  system.  "Not  one 
farmer  lu  10  likes  that  board." 

And   it  matters  not  to  Klllamey  farmer 


Shaver  tliat  the  same  wheat  that  wlU  earn 
him  an  initial  payment  from  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  of  $2.04 '4  a  bushel  was  selling 
for  $4.10  a  bushel  In  North  Dakota. 

"I  support  the  board,"  said  Shaver,  who 
had  stopped  off  at  the  United  Grain  Grow- 
ers elevator  to  measure  the  moisture  In  a 
sample  bucket  of  oats.  "We  need  a  marketing 
agency.  I  might  make  a  little  more  in  a  free 
system.  But  without  the  board  wa  would  be 
In  a  real  mess." 

The  Canadian  system  has  begun  to  Interest 
some  Americans  who  are  alarmed  by  Soviet 
grain  purchases,  rising  food  costs  and  disclo- 
sures of  corruption  at  major  grain  export 
terminals  In  the  United  States. 

Some  American  consumers  say  that  a  gov- 
ernment board  could  allocate  to  grain  users 
at  home  all  they  needed  at  low  prices,  and 
sell  the  rest  abroad.  In  Canada,  there  are 
marketing  boards  for  many  products,  such 
as  eggs  and  turkeys.  In  addition  to  wheat. 

But  Canadian  officials  say  their  country 
doesn't  always  have  lower  food  prices.  Right 
now,  they  say.  their  milk  and  bread  Is  cheap- 
er, their  beef  Is  about  the  same,  and  their 
eggs  are  costlier  than  In  the  United  States. 
Some  global  strategists  also  feel  a  wheat 
board  In  the  United  States  could  provide 
Washington  with  the  ultimate  In  political 
weapons:  government  control  of  half  of  all 
the  wheat  traded  between  countries. 

Some  politicians  In  Washington  have  sug- 
gested that  there  is  need  for  a  Canadian- 
style  government  agency  to  even  out  price 
swings,  protect  food  supplies  against  raids 
by  foreign  buyers,  regulate  the  grain  trade 
and  manage  the  country's  grain  supplies  In 
the  national  Interest. 

Rep.  Jim  Weaver  (D-Wash.)  has  marshaled 
more  than  60  supporters  In  Congre.ss  for  hla 
bUl  to  give  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
negotiate  grain  sales  to  foreign  customers. 

Oddly  enough,  as  pressures  build  In  Wash- 
ington for  a  stronger  government  role  In  the 
grain  trade,  opposite  pressures  have  reduced 
some  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board's  power. 
Ottawa  last  year  gave  farmers  a  choice 
of  selling  feed  grains  such  as  barley,  oats  and 
low-grade  wheat  In  an  open  domestic  market 
Instead  of  to  the  government  board.  The 
Wheat  Board  questioned  the  move,  but  the 
farmers  subsequently  sold  nearly  half  their 
oats  and  a  fifth  of  their  barley,  though  much 
less  wheat,  to  the  free  market. 

"The  farmers  want  a  little  more  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  own  thing,"  said  an  official 
of  the  Winnipeg  Commodity  Exchange. 

Early  last  year,  farmers  in  a  referendum 
rejected  by  a  slim  margin  giving  the  Wheat 
Board  control  over  the  marketing  of  rape- 
seed,  used  to  make  vegetable  oil.  Rapeseed 
Is  traded  freely  In  Canada. 

Several  private  companies  and  cooperatives 
have  launched  aggressive  campaigns  to  han- 
dle feed  grain  In  the  countryside.  Carglll,  Inc., 
has  Just  acquired  195  gialn  elevators  in 
Canada,  and  a  nationwide  cooperative.  United 
Grain  Growers,  began  accepting  contracts 
from  farmers  to  deliver  feedgralns,  flaxseed 
and  rapeseed  in  tlie  futui-e,  at  a  guaranteed 
price. 

Some  of  the  strongest  pressures  for  changes 
of  that  kl;id  came  from  eastern  livestock- 
ral.-ers.  who  felt  the  prices  they  paid  were 
locked  in  too  high  xmder  the  government 
svstem.  But  some  wlierit  farmers  also  com- 
plain that  the  Wheat  Board's  almost  messi- 
anic sense  of  Its  role  as  representative  of  the 
prahle  farmers  led  it  In  the  late  1960s  to 
ccraplacency,  bureaucratic  ways  and  secrecy. 
They  say  this  may  have  caused  Canada  to 
lose  out  on  markets  abroad  or  to  miss  price 
trends.  At  one  point,  wheat  accumulated  and 
the  board  refused  to  accept  it. 

Douglas  Campbell,  general  manager  of  the 
8,000-member  Palllser  Wheat  Growers  Asso- 
ciation lu  western  Canada,  feels  the  board 
had  become  content  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
orders  to  roll  in  from  foreign  governments. 
His  group  WHS  tormed  to  lobby  fcr  more  ag- 
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gres.sive  marketing,  flexibility  and  ptibllc  dls- 
clo.sure  of  the  board's  operations,  some  of 
■Aliich  are  as  secret  as  those  of  private  grain 
(•(.iiipanles. 

Wheat  Board  comniissioner.s  '-haven't  been 
arKiiiug  on  logic,  but  on  an  'I-believe-In-the- 
.«v.sieni-type  thing."  "  Campbell  .said. 

The  board's  early  attitudes  on  speculation 
Biid  the  open  market  were  shaped  by  the 
agrarian  movements  of  the  lute  1920s,  which 
I'l  lurn  were  a  reaction  to  e.xploitaiion  of 
liuiiiers  by  grain  companies,  railroads  and 
s;jeiMilators.  Those  dissatl.^faction.s  gave  birth 
to  the  board  itself,  in  1935.  as  ii  counter- 
inilaiicing  sellers'  monopoly. 

1  he  base  of  the  Wheat  Board';^  siipport  has 
always  been  the  provincial  wlieat  pool.s:  the 
farmer-owned  cooperatives  wliich  run  grain 
elevators  and  businesses  in  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Manitoba.  Aicording  to  a 
Canadian  agricultural  exoer' ,  the  pools  have 
instilled  an  altitude  amoiiu  farmers  of  "You 
lakes  your  grain,  yovi  gets  your  money — and 
that's  It." 

Similarly,  the  views  of  the  wnient  Board 
often  have  run  parallel  with  she  currents  of 
prairie  socialism.  Many  of  its  commission- 
ers— whose  appoiulnieius  liv  Ottawa  last 
until  reth-emeut  at  70— liuve  been  drawn 
from  the  pools. 

The  selection  of  the  preseni  chief  commis- 
sioner, G.  N.  Vogel,  marked  a  trend  toward 
selecting  commissioners  for  "onsiness  experi- 
ence as  well  as  loyalty  to  the  Wheat  Board 
system.  'Vogel  is  a  former  ofHcial  of  the  Bunge 
Grain  Co. 

Nevertheless,  the  board's  underlying  mis- 
sion as  an  at;ent  of  mrniers  remains  mi- 
changed. 

"Tlie  philosophy  In  Caiinda  is  that  the 
farmer  is  pretty  well  helpless  to  go  it  alone 
because  there  are  so  niany  factors  in  the 
world  economy — everybody  ha.s  tlie  informa- 
tion before  he  doe.s."  said  Commissioner  C. 
W.  Gibbings.  Glbbings  contends  that  farmers 
don't  want  to  spend  time  Dutgue.sslng  the 
open  market. 

Donald  Lockwood,  first  vkf  president  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Wheat  l\x>l  Cooperative,  feel.s 
liiat  "our  kind  of  system  ijenertts  a  greater 
number  of  people." 

"We  don't  see  thai  the  American  system 
has  been  particularly  favorable  to  producers. 
Tlie  grain  companies  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  than  the  farmer.  We've  held 
to  a  system  that  would  treat  people  as  equi- 
tably as  possible.  I  guess  you  could  call  that 
somewhat  socialistic." 

According  to  several  grain  traders,  the 
board  has  done  well  selling  wheat  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  of  strong  demand. 

But  any  assessment  of  the  board'e  record 
Is  difficult  because  the  agency  never  reveals 
tl»e  prices  at  which  it  contracts  to  sell  wheat 
on  behalf  of  Canadian  growers.  For  Instance, 
the  price  and  date  at  which  Canada  sold 
3  million  tons  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
this  year  is  unknown  publicly.  There  are 
unconfirmed  reports  that  the  board  sold  off 
oubstantial  amounts  of  barley  before  prices 
moved  up  sharply  in  July  and  August. 

Comparisons  between  tiie  incomes  of 
American  and  Canadian  wheat  farmers  also 
Is  difficult,  partly  because  of  the  wide  varia- 
tions In  what  the  American  growers  received 
depending  on  when  they  sell,  and  because  of 
the  payment  lag  to  Caiiadians.  Tlie  latest 
complete  payment  to  Canadian  farmers  was 
for  the  1973  crop,  when  they  earned  an 
average  return  of  $4.57  a  hn.shel  on  612  mil- 
lion bushels  sold. 

Grain  trade  sources  say  that  the  offering 
prices  posted  by  the  Wheat  Board  to  foreign 
buyers  are  a  poor  guide  because  the  agency 
often  negotiated  sales  at  lower  prices. 

The  Palllser  wheat  growers  have  called  for 
the  board  to  disclose  more  about  Its  opera- 
tions, and  some  younger  farmers  feel  thai 
the  secrecy  makes  it  difficult  to  hold  the 
agency  accountable. 

"We  ought  to  have  some  control  over  what 


happens  to  the  wheat  after  it  gets  to  the 
elevator — after  all,  it's  our  money  and  our 
wheat,"  said  Alvin  Jones,  a  seed  grower  from 
Killarney. 

Regardless  of  whatever  flaws  It  may  have, 
the  Wheat  Board  still  commands  the  loyalty 
of  tliousands  of  farmers,  and  even  Its  critics 
say  it  offers  advantages.  Canada  sells  abroad 
three-quarters  of  its  wheat  crop  and  a  quar- 
ter to  half  Its  barley.  Control  of  those  quan- 
tities by  a  single  government  monopoly  gives 
it  leverage  that  smaller  private  sellers  may 
not  have. 

In  addition,  the  board  al.so  has  the  option 
of  sellii;g  its  grain  to  private  exporters  and 
kiting  thern  take  the  risks.  Ai  one  point 
several  years  ago,  most  of  Canada's  barley 
was  in  the  hands  of  Itiilinn  commodity 
speculators. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  leaves  ilie  griiin  irade  entirely 
to  private  firms. 

Yei  the  alteniRtiie.  a  government -type 
agency,  strikes  some  Canadian  officials  as  a 
menacing  cartel  which  would  have  the  power 
to  set  world  prices  because  of  the  huge  re- 
sources at  its  command.  Also,  it  is  question- 
able that  American  farmers  would  support 
the  concept.  Some  larm  spokesmen  fear  that 
such  power  could  be  u^sed  agitinsi  fwrmers  to 
keep  prices  low. 


CONSTITUTIONAL     AMENDMENTS 
RELATING  TO  ABORTION 

Ml'.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  today  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  chairing  for  the  past  12  years,  has  had 
pending  before  it  foi- 16  months  proposed 
joint  resolutions  to  amend  tlie  U.S.  Con- 
stitution in  relation  to  abortion.  These 
proposed  amendments  would  establish 
a.s  a  constitutional  principle  the  time 
during  pregnancy  at  which  a  person  can 
be  said  to  legally  exist.  I  have  deter- 
mined to  vote  against  tlie  proposed 
amendments.  Because  of  the  fundamen- 
tal importance  of  the  questions  raised 
by  my  decision,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  spend  many  long  hours  sorting  out 
the  multiple  threads  of  the  issues  In- 
volved. This  decision  has  been  a  partic- 
ularly difficult  one  for  me.  At  the  time 
my  subcommittee  began  its  hearings  on 
the  proposed  amendments,  I  stated  that 
I  was  pei-sonally  opposed  to  abortion.  My 
views  have  not  changed.  I  have  sat 
tlirough  I'i  years  of  hearings  on  the 
implications  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, ranging  from  the  moral  impli- 
cations to  the  medical  and  legal  ones. 
After  assessing  the  many  complexities 
raised  by  the  84  witnesses  testifying  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  I  have  reached 
my  decision.  Because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  issues  raised  and  the  strong  feel- 
ings expressed  by  advocates  on  both  sides. 
I  feel  I  should  carefully  explain  how  I 
arrived  at  my  conclusions. 

HISTORICAl.  VERSPECTIVE 

At  the  time  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
written,  and  until  the  mid-19th  century, 
the  law  regarding  alwrtion  in  all  but  a 
few  States  was  the  pre-existing  English 
common  law,  which  punished  post- 
quickening  abortions — those  after  the 
16th  to  18th  week  of  pregnancy — as  a 
misdemeanor,  and  did  not  punish  pre- 
qulckening  abortions.  After  the  middle  of 
the  century,  most  States  adopted  laws 
providing  rather  severe  penalties  for  the 
performance  of  abortion.  While  there  Is 


dispute  in  legal  circles,  several  scholars 
have  maintained  these  abortion  laws 
were  enacted  so  as  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  mother  at  a  time  when  medical 
procedures  were  not  safe  or  antiseptic. 
Nevertheless,  until  recent  times,  these 
prohibitions  on  the  practice  of  abortion 
remained  quite  absolute.  By  the  1960's 
hov.ever,  several  of  the  facets  of  the  abor- 
tion question  were  going  through  a  pei  iod 
of  rapid  change. 

From  the  record  presented  to  tlie  .sub- 
committee, two  clianges  stand  out  mo.st 
vividly.  The  first  was  the  spectacular  ad- 
vance in  medical  knowledge  that  enabled 
experts  to  detect  a  number  of  congenital 
defects  of  tragic  proix)rtions  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  pregnancy.  The  second  was  a 
growing  awareness  that  a  large  number 
of  otherwise  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zens were  voluntai-ily  in\'olving  them- 
selves in  the  criminal  offense  of  abortion. 
Publicity  on  abortions  to  prevent  birth 
of  fetuses  tragically  deformed  by  use  of 
the  drug  thalidomide  focused  particular 
attention  on  these  developments. 

In  response  to  the  growing  public  con- 
cern about  the  rigidity  of  existing  abor- 
tion laws,  various  State  legislatures  dur- 
ing the  1960"s  and  1970's  modified  their 
statutes.  Most  of  these  statutes  expanded 
the  categories  of  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  on  abortion.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute's  Model  Penal  Code 
provision  typified  the  abortion  statutes 
in  many  States.  The  code  provided  that 
abortion  was  not  a  criminal  offen.se 
'^when:  First,  continuation  of  the  preg- 
nancy would  endanger  the  life  of  the 
pregnant  woman  or  would  seriously  and 
permanently  injure  her  health:  second, 
the  fetus  was  likely  to  be  bom  with  a 
grave,  permanent,  and  irremediable  men- 
tal or  physical  defect;  or  third,  the  preg- 
nancy resulted  from  forcible  or  statutoi-j' 
rape. 

At  the  same  time  that  legislatures  were 
reconsidering  State  abortion  laws,  women 
and  doctors  began  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  particular  State  abortion 
statutes  in  the  courts.  Many  lower  courts 
struck  down  State  statutes  as  imconsti- 
tutional  on  the  ground  of  vagueness  or 
overbreadth  which  abridged  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights.  See  e.g.,  Aehel 
V.  Markel,  342  F.  Supp  800  (D.  Comi., 
1972 »  (three-judge  court> ;  Doe  v.  Bolton, 
319  F.  Supp.  1048  (N.D.  Oa.  1970)  (three- 
judge  court ' ;  Poe  v.  Menghini,  339  F. 
Supp.  986  (D.  Kan.  1972>  (three-judge 
court » .  Other  courts  sustained  State  law.s 
in  the  face  of  such  challenges.  See  Cros- 
sen  v.  Attorney  General  of  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  344  F.  Supp.  587 
(E.D.  Ky.  1972J  (three-judge  court> ; 
Rosen  v.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners.  318  F.  Supp.  1217  (E.D. 
La.  1970>  (three-judge  court) ;  Corkev  v. 
Edwards,  322  F.  Supp.  1248  (W.D.  N.  Car. 
1971)  (three-judge  court).  Gradually, 
two  of  these  cases,  one  from  Texas,  the 
otlier  from  Georgia,  reached  the  Su- 
preme Comt.  On  January  22,  1973,  the 
Court,  in  a  7-to-2  decision,  declared  that 
laws  which  seriously  restilct  the  option 
of  temiinating  pregnancy  are  unconsti- 
tutional on  their  face.  In  effect,  the 
Court  mled  that  the  laws  of  ever>'  one 
of  the  50  States  did  not  conform  to  con- 
stitutional requirements. 
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In  Roe  V.  Wade,  410  U^.  113  (1973) 
and  Doe  v.  Bolton,  410  UJS.  19 ro  (1973), 
the  Supreme  Court  set  fortli  t  le  consti- 
tutional rights  and  restrained  regarding 
abortion.  The  Court  attempted  to  bal- 
ance three  fundamental  inter(  sts  which 
it  had  identified — the  constitutionally 
protected  right  to  privacy,  Uie  State's 
interest  in  protecting  matemil  health, 
and  the  States  interest  in  presi  trying  po- 
tential human  life.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  constitutionally  nandated 
balance  required  giving  speciil  impor- 
tance to  each  interest  at  a  particular  time 
in  the  pregnancy.  During  the  first  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy,  the  Court  judged 
the  State's  interests  to  be  mix  imal  and 
ruled  that  the  right  to  privacy  dictated 
tlie  abortion  decision  should  b<  made  by 
the  woman  and  her  doctor  diring  the 
first  3  months.  During  the  second  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy,  the  Stale  in  pro- 
moting its  interest  in  the  health  of  the 
mother,  may  if  it  chooses,  regulate  the 
abortion  pi-ocedure  in  ways  rjasonably 
related  to  protecting  maternal  health. 
Under  this  ruling,  the  State  niay  legiti- 
mately require  safety  standarcs  for  the 
performance  of  abortions,  or  may  limit 
abortion  to  only  licensed  facili  4es.  Dur- 
ing the  third  trimester,  the  Sta  £  in  pro- 
moting its  interest  in  protecting  potential 
human  life,  may.  If  it  chooses  regulate 
or  proscribe  abortion  except  v  hen  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  life  or  health  of 
the  mother. 

The  Court's  decision  has  er  gendered 
as  much  controversy  as  any  diK:isian  in 
the  Court's  history.  Criticism  has  cen- 
tered around  two  aspects  of  tie  cases: 
First,  that  the  Court  went  beyond  its 
proper  judicial  mandate  and  wbs,  in  ef- 
fect "second-guessiivg"  what sh )uld have 
been  a  legislative  deteiininaton;  and 
secord,  that  in  any  event,  tlie  Court  had 
failed  to  give  sufQcient  weigt  t  to  the 
State's  interest  in  protecting  th  5  unborn. 

Legal  scholars  testifying  b<ifore  the 
subcommittee  remained  divided  over  the 
Court's  role  in  interpreting  certtiin  "fun- 
damental" interests  cf  indiviciials,  not 
explicitly  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  specifically  include  a  Iconstltu- 
tionally  protected  right  to  privacy  which 
dictates  that  the  abortion  decision  re- 
main primarily  between  a  woman  and 
her  doctor.  While  few  legal  scholars 
would  maintain  that  proper  judicial  re- 
view should  include  onlr  tho6<  "funda- 
mental" interests  explicitly  stai  ed  in  the 
Constitution,  critics  such  as  P-of.  John 
Ely  maintain  that  there  are  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  Com-fs  role  in  inter- 
preting general  pubUc  mores.  To  such 
critics,  the  legislatures,  as  opposed  to  the 
courts  are  the  proper  places  to  establish 
the  protection  of  substantive  a;;  opposed 
to  procedural  rights.  The  Court's  more 
proper  fimction  is  to  guarantee  purity  of 
the  process. 

Legal  argtmients  on  both  sld;s  of  this 
question  appear  to  me  to  hav<  merit.  I 
think  those  legal  scholars  who  defend 
the  Court's  decision  would  acmlt  that 
Roe  and  Doe  are  unprecedent  td  in  the 
extension  of  the  Court's  role  In  I  aterpret- 
ing  certain  "fimdamental"  rights  not 
specifically  enumerated  as  pa  -t  of  the 
Constitution.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  Im- 
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pressive  case  history  that  have  developed 
with  the  last  50  years  based  upon  a  Con- 
stitutional right  to  privacy  which  In- 
cludes the  right  of  individual  choice  In 
marriage,  procreation,  and  child  rearing. 
See  Meyer  v.  Nebraska  367  U.S.  497 
(1961),  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268 
U.S.  510  (1925) ,  Prince  v.  Massachusetts, 
321  U.S.  158  11944);  Griswald  v.  Con- 
necticut, 381  U.S.  479  <1965>;  Loving  v. 
Virginia,  388  U.S.  1  a967);  Boddie  v. 
Connecticut.  401  U.S.  371  il970>  and 
Eisenstadt  v.  Baird,  405  U.S.  438  (1972). 
These  decisions  did  appear  to  be  fore- 
i-unners  of  the  Court's  logic  in  Roe  and 
Doe. 

The  Court  specifically  held  in  Roe  that 
among  the  14th  amendment  rights  Is  a 
category  encompassing  the  freedom  of 
choice  in  matters  of  marriage,  procrea- 
tion, and  child  rearing  (410  U.S.  152). 
This  Une  of  reasoning  was  clearly  enim- 
ciated  by  the  Court  in  its  earlier  decision 
in  Eisenstadt  against  Baird: 

If  the  right  of  privacy  means  anything,  It 
Is  the  right  of  the  Indlyldual.  married  or 
single  to  be  free  from  unwarranted  govern- 
mental Intrusion  into  matters  so  fundamen- 
tally affecting  a  person  as  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  beget  a  child.  405  U.S.  453. 

While  criticism  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion based  upon  the  proper  role  of  judi- 
cial review  has  captured  the  interest  of 
many  legal  scholars,  public  concern  has 
centered  aroimd  the  second  major  criti- 
cism of  the  Court's  ruling,  the  failure  of 
the  Court  to  give  sufiQcIent  weight  to  the 
State's  Interest  in  protecting  the  unborn. 

In  effect,  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
State's  interest  in  protecting  tlie  poten- 
tial human  life  was  "compelling" — 
enough  to  justify  interference  by  the 
State — only  during  the  third  trimester  of 
the  pregnancy.  The  Court  found  this  to 
occur  at  about  the  seventh  month  when 
the  fetus  had  reached  a  state  of  viability. 
However,  dining  the  third  trimester,  the 
interest  of  the  State  in  protecting  the 
unborn  was  still  less  strong  than  the 
State's  interest  in  protecting  the  life  and 
health  of  the  mother.  The  Court  specifi- 
cally made  tlae  definition  of  health  broad 
so  as  to  encompass  a  woman's  physical  or 
mental  well-being.  Therefore,  the  Court 
ruled  the  Constitution  requires  that  the 
fettis"  life  give  way  to  the  life  or  health 
of  the  mother  at  all  stages  of  the  preg- 
nancy. 

It  was  in  order  to  correct  this  definition 
of  "compelling"  State  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  unborn  that  several  Senators  in- 
troduced constitutional  amendments. 
Three  of  these  constitutional  amend- 
ments. Senate  Joint  Resolution  6  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Helms,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  10  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  11  introduced  by  Senator 
Buckley,  attempt  to  overturn  the  Court's 
decision  by  establishing  the  legal  rights 
of  a  fetus  as  a  person.  After  l'/2  years 
of  testimony  of  the  effects  of  these 
amendments,  including  their  legal,  medi- 
cal, and  moral  implications,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  I  cannot  support 
either  amendment  for  tlie  reasons  I  will 
now  detail. 

THE   NATTTRE  OF  THE  AMENDMENT  PBOCESS 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  with 
good  cause,  about  the  remarkable  nature 
of  our  Constitution.  That  a  document 


MVTitten  almost  200  years  ago  could  con- 
tinue to  serve  today  as  the  basis  for  a 
government  of  a  vastly  different  society 
than  that  known  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  is  a  lasting  tribute 
to  the  authors  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
clear  that  ttie  individuals  who  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1787  wrote 
a  document  based  on  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  not  a  document  responsive  to 
the  political  exigencies  of  the  time. 

Tlie  reverence  the  American  peopls 
hold  for  tlie  Constitution  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  amended 
only  16  times  alter  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  first  10  amendments,  were  ratified 
en  bloc  in  1791.  There  is  a  decided,  and 
well  justified  reluctance  to  tamper  with 
a  document  that  has  stood  us  m  such 
good  stead  for  so  long. 

During  my  almost  12  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  involved  directly  in  the 
adoption  of  two  amendments  to  the  Con- 
-stitution:  The  25th  amendment  on  Presi- 
dential and  Vice-Presidential  succession 
;ind  the  26th  amendment  lowering  tlie 
voting  age  in  all  elections  to  18.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  proposed  to  the  States 
another  amendment,  already  ratified  by 
34  States,  to  provide  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women.  None  of  these  amendments 
were  responsive  to  compelling  moral  or 
political  issues.  Rather  they  were  de- 
signed, in  the  manner  of  the  original 
document  itself,  to  establish  underlying 
principles  on  which  our  Government 
should  operate. 

Actually,  there  was  only  one  occasion 
throughout  our  entire  history  when  the 
Constitution  was  amended  to  other  ends. 
The  18th,  or  so-called  prohibition, 
amendment  was  adopted  for  the  incon- 
gruous purpose  of  establishing  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  law  hotly  debated 
moral  principles.  The  18th  amendment 
.sought  to  impose  those  principles  on  tlie 
behavior  of  individuals.  It  is  highly  il- 
lu-strative  of  the  unique,  and  unsatis- 
factory, nature  of  this  amendment  that 
is  was  widely  flouted  by  the  American 
people.  Never  before,  and  never  since. 
has  a  part  of  the  Constitution  been  held 
in  such  contempt  by  such  large  numbers 
of  Americans.  And  it  is  also  higlily  illus- 
trative of  the  18th  amendment  that  it 
suffered  the  ignominious  fate  of  being 
the  only  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
ever  repealed. 

I  fear  greatly  that  adoption  of  any  of 
the  proposed  amendments  regarding 
abortion  would  be  far  more  in  line  with 
the  unfortunate  experience  encountered 
with  the  18th  amendment  than  with  the 
rest  of  the  Constitution.  Without  argu- 
ing the  merits,  can  anyone  seriously 
doubt  that  adoption  of  any  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  result  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  women  seeking  abor- 
tions through  illicit  channels?  Can  there 
be  doubt  that  if  any  of  the  proposed 
amendments  were  adopted  that  there 
would  immediately  be  unleashed  active 
poUtical  forces  designed  to  repeal  the 
amendment? 

The  simple  and  irrefutable  fact  Is  that 
it  is  not  an  issue  that  can  be  properly 
or  effectively  dealt  with  In  a  constitu- 
tional context.  This  can  be  Illustrated 
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by  examining  the  specific  constitutional 
principle  that  would  be  established 
through  adoption  of  either  of  the  most 
v.idely  supported  amendments. 

The  means  by  which  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  Roe  and  Doe  would  be 
ovenumed  under  three  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  those  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Helms  and  Buckley 
i.s  by  establishing  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution legal  protection  for  a  fetus  at 
all  stages  of  biological  development.  In 
other  words,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ments nullifies  the  Court's  distinction  of 
viabihty.  and  establishes  "life"  as  be- 
ginning at  the  moment  of  fertilization. 
No  matter  what  one's  pei'.sonal  views 
are  as  to  when  hfe  begins,  there  can  be 
no  disagreement  as  to  the  clear  fact  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  establish  to 
evei-yone's  satisfaction  exactly  when  this 
mjsterious  transfoi-mation  takes  place. 
Is  it  at  the  time  of  conception?  Or  fertih- 
zation?  Is  it  only  after  "quickening"  or 
viability?  By  amending  the  Constitution 
to  establish  one  view  as  to  when  life  be- 
gins at  a  lime  when  there  Ls  no  clear 
agreement  among  variou.s  leUgious  de- 
nominations or  among  people  in  general, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  serious  misreading 
01  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  verj-  term  Constitution  implies  a 
document  of  a  permanent  aud  abiding 
nature.  As  one  who  has  great  faith  in 
this  durable  document.  I  feel  that  we 
cannot  and  must  not  use  the  Constitu- 
tion as  an  instrument  for  moral  prefer- 
ence. We  cannot  and  should  not  presume 
to  provide  for  the  people  of  this  comitry, 
people  with  widely  varying  opinions  on 
such  fundamental  issues,  a  definitive 
answer  to  a  question  that  Ls  clearly  not 
open  to  certitude. 

It  is  precisely  In  areas  that  are  so  inti- 
mate, where  public  attitudes  are  deeply 
divided,  both  morallj'  and  religiously, 
that  private  choice  can  be  defended  as 
our  Constitution's  way  of  reconciling  the 
Irreconcilable  without  dangerously  em- 
broiling chiu-ch  and  state  in  one  an- 
other's affairs. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  THK  FETl^S  .\S  A  PERSON  WOrLD 
XOT    OVEHTrRN    THE    ST'PHEME    rOtTRT    DECISION 

The  concept  of  tlie  fetus  as  a  legal  per- 
son, irrespective  of  its  biological  develop- 
ment raised  several  questions  of  a  legal 
as  well  as  a  moral  nature.  Testimony 
from  legal  scholars  on  botli  sides  of  the 
abortion  controversy  indicated  to  our 
subcommittee  that  there  was  serious 
question  among  legal  scholars  as  to 
whether  by  giving  the  fetus  status  as  a 
person,  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
would  actually  be  overturned.  According 
to  testimony  before  our  subcommittee, 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  amendments 
would  be  to  create  competing  interests, 
but  would  not  really  resolve  the  question 
as  to  whose  interest  had  priority — that 
of  the  woman  to  control  her  own  body, 
or  that  of  the  fetus  to  survive.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee,  Yale  law 
professor,  John  Ely  a  critic  of  the  Court's 
decision,  stated: 

In  fact  all  that  would  be  fchtablished  (by 
concluding  that  the  fetus  is  a  person)  Is  that 
one  right  granted  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  In  conflict  with  what  the  Court 


felt  was  another:  It  would  not  tell  us  which 
must  prevail. 

Further,  It  has  been  contended  that  by 
concluding  that  the  abortion  decisions 
should  be  made  by  a  woman  and  her 
doctor,  a  legislative  or  judicial  body  per- 
mits, but  does  not  cause  the  death  of  any 
fetus;  hence  does  not  "deprive"  any  fetus 
of  life  without  due  process.  While  such 
legal  reasoning  may  seem  strained  to 
those  v.ho  view  the  abortion  decision  as  a 
simple  moral  choice,  such  testimony 
from  legal  scholars  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
issue,  raises  serious  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  amending  the  Constitution 
with  language  that  would  conceivably 
not  accomplish  Its  major  purpose. 

THE  PROPOSFJ)  AMENTirENTS  WOULD  REQrlRE 
DR.\S1IC  CHANCES  IN  ALL  AREAS  OF  THE  LAW 
TO    ACCOMMODATE   THE   RIGHTS   OF   THE  FETITS 

An  overriding  difficulty  rai.=ed  by  the 
proposed  amendments,  which  would  fix 
the  beginning  of  life  at  fertilization  or  at 
the  earliest  stages  of  biological  develop- 
ment. Is  the  effect  such  a  rule  would  have 
on  other  constitutional  provisions  and  on 
nonconstitutional  areas  of  the  law.  De- 
spite one's  pereonal  views  as  to  when  life 
begins,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
the  law  has  been  reluctant  to  endorse 
any  theory  that  life  begins  before  birth 
or  to  accord  legal  rights  to  the  unborn 
except  in  narrowly  defined  situations 
and  except  when  the  rights  are  contin- 
gent upon  live  birth.  Four  legal  areas — 
torts,  property,  tax  law,  and  criminal 
law — exemplify  the  difficulty  that  may 
follow  from  enforcement  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendments. 

A.    TOET    LAW 

At  pre.sent,  the  tort  law  of  most  States 
provides  recovery  for  injury  to  a  fetus 
only  if  it  has  "quickened"  or  become 
"viable."  and  the  recovery  is  often  prem- 
ised on  the  requirement  that  the  fetus 
be  bom  alive.  "Constitutional  Aspects  of 
the  Right  To  Limit  Childbearing, "  report 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Apiil  1975.  at  87;  Roe.  supra,  410  U.S. 
at  161-2.  If  the  proposed  amendments 
were  enacted,  however,  a  representative 
of  the  fetus  could  recover  for  its  injury 
against  any  person.  Including  the  moth- 
er, from  the  time  of  conception.  Actions 
ould  be  maintained  against  mothers 
who  smoked,  took  strong  drugs,  took 
drugs  for  their  own  health,  ate  in  a  non- 
nutritious  manner,  or  went  skiing  and 
had  an  accident  while  pregnant.  Suits 
could  be  successfully  brought  against 
driver.";  who  injure  pregnant  women  ac- 
cidentally. Doctors  would  face  possible 
malpractice  claims  from  the  fetus"  rep- 
refcntative  if  they  acted  in  a  manner 
that  would  protect  the  health  of  the 
motlier  at  the  possible  expense  of  the 
fetus. 

B.    PROPERiy     LAW 

Property  laws  and  rules  of  inheritance 
throughout  the  United  States  which  gov- 
ern succession  of  interests  accord  rights 
to  inherit  to  the  unborn,  but  those  rights 
vest  only  if  the  fetus  is  born  alive.  Ac- 
cording "personhood"'  to  a  fetus  from 
th6  moment  of  conception  w  ould  entail 
a  determination  that  a  fetus  which  is 
miscarried  during  the  pregnancy — 15  to 
25    percent    of    pregnancies    terminate 


naturally— could  Inherit  and  bequeath 
property.  This  change  would  introduce 
drastic  confusion  into  the  laws  of  prop- 
erty and  estates. 

C,    TAX    AND    REVENtI   LAWS 

Under  State  and  Federal  income  Uix 
law.  persons"  are  counted  as  depend- 
ents. If  fetuses  are  deemed  to  be  persons, 
they  too  could  become  dependents  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  laws.  Enforcement  of 
such  a  rule,  in  light  of  the  difficulties  in 
determining  when  pregnancy  has  oc- 
curred and  the  high  incidence  of  natural 
miscarriage — 15  to  25  percent  of  con- 
cepLion.s — would  be  extremely  difficult 
and  unnecessarily  invade  individual  pri- 
vacy. 

D.    CRIMINAL    LAW 

Enforcement  problems  as  well  would 
be  raised  imder  the  criminal  laws.  It 
would  appear  that  a  person  charged 
witli  carelessness  or  recklessness  which 
re.sulted  in  a  miscarriage  would  be  guilty 
of  'kilUng"  a  "person",  or  miurder.  In- 
carceration of  a  pregnant  woman  would 
be  incarceration  of  a  "person" — tlie 
fetUE — without  due  process  of  law  to  that 
fetus.  All  tlie  activities  which  could  re- 
sult in  claims  of  tort  by  the  fetus'  rep- 
resentative could  also  lead  to  criminrl 
charges  against  the  niotlier,  the  fathei". 
the  doctor,  or  others.  An  inquuy  T\ould 
be  required  to  determine  whether  or  not 
miscarriages  had  occurred  naturally. 
Serious  fifth  amendment  problems  would 
occui'  in  any  attempt  to  enforce  such 
laws.  Finally,  if  a  "person"  is  deemed  to 
exist  at  the  time  of  fertilization,  then 
use  of  such  abortifacienls  as  intrauterine 
devices,  relied  on  for  contraception  by 
miUiorus  of  .American  women,  would  con- 
stitute continuous  murder.  A^ain.  en- 
forcement would  be  highly  iuU'usive  on 
privacy. 

THB  ABiiOLUn:  NATURE  OF  THE  PRUPuSLU 
AMENDMENTS  W  OfLD  NOT  ALLOW  FOR  EXCEP- 
TIONS IN  THE  CASrS  OF  RAPE,  INCCST,  OR 
GENETIC  DI.sfASE 

Assuming  that  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  giving 
the  fetus  status  as  a  person  does,  in  fact, 
preclude  a  woman's  right  to  choose  abor- 
tion, I  find  that  I  could  not  support  a 
measure  which  would  not  allow  flexibil- 
ity imder  the  circumstances  of  rape,  in- 
cest, or  genetic  disease. 

While  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
concept  of  abortion  for  convenience  sake, 
I  find  that  I  cannot  support  an  amend- 
ment which  would  not  allow  a  woman 
who  has  been  brutalized  by  the  crime  of 
rape  tiic  option  of  terminating  a  iJreg- 
nancy  that  resulted  against  her  will. 
There  were  55.000  reported  rapes  in  our 
country  last  year.  This  figure  does  not 
include  those  rapes  v  hich  were  never  re- 
ported to  the  police.  Unfortmiately,  the 
crime  of  rape  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing of  violent  crimes.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  every  one  of  those  women  who  are 
the  victims  of  rape  and  vho  find  them- 
selves pregnant  should  choose  abortion.  I 
am  only  arguing  that  I  cannot  deny  a 
helpless  victim  the  right  to  make  that 
choice. 

Similarly.  I  feci  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port an  amendment  which  is  so  absolute 
as  to  prevent  a  woman  who  Is  carrving 
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a  fetus  with  a  detectable 
genetic  disease — such  as 
down's  syndrome — the  option 
nating  her  pregnancy.  It  Is 
for  those  of  us  who  have  not 
heartbreaking  experience  of 
who  must  watch  her  child 
agonizing,  and  sure  death  by 
2  or  3  to  understand  the  impot- 
having  the  option  of  terminati|ig 
tragic  pregnancy.  Medical 
enabled  us  to  detect  Tay-Sach 
such  genetic  diseases  during 
trimester  of  pregnancy.  Such 
it    possible    for    women 
genetic  disorders  such  as 
look   forward   to   pregnancy 
knowledge  that  medical  science 
tect  such  tragedy  before  a  w^ 
come  to  full  term.  Three  out  of 
pregnancies — involving 
Tay-Sachs    tendencies — result 
birth  of  normal  infants.  I  canno ; 
an  amendment  that  would 
mother  from  bringing  a  healllhy 
into  this  world  if  she  could  be 
teed  that  choice. 
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THE     PROPOSED    CONSTll'Ul'lONAL     A 
WOTJU)  AFFECT  THE  CONTRACEPTIVE 
OF  MUXIONS  or  AMEBICAN3 

In  testimony  before  our  subcdmmlttee 
it  became  clear  that  one  of  the 
effects    of    the    proposed 
would  be  to  prohibit  the  use 
forms  of  contraceptive  devices 
millions    of    Americans 
amendments  define  life  as  beginning 
fertilization,  the  use  of  many 
tive  devices,  such  as  the  intrautjerine 
vice  used  by  almost  9  million 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  si;  ice 
ical  testimony  indicated  there  is 
that  such  devices  may  work  by 
Ing  implantation  after  fertlllzatjion 
raises   the   unfortunate   specte  • 
Federal    Government    i 
bedroom  practices  of  all  American 
zens. 

In  addition,  many  women 
selected  forms  of  contracepticjn 
may  be  les.s  effective  and  reliable 
which   pose   less   danger   to 
health,  may  feel  compelled  to 
forms  of  contraception  which 
effective,  but  which  pose  greater 
risks  for  women.  Such  considera  tions 
particularly  important  as  health 
lems  which  may  be  caused  by 
and  the  lUD,  the  morning-after 
dep-prover — an  injectible  cont  -aceptive 
not  yet  approved  for  use  by  thje  FDA — 
come  to  light. 

CONCLUSION 

After  listening  to  hundreds  of  hours  of 
testimony  on  the  proposed  con;  titution- 
al  amendment,  I  am  keenly  a\far 
amending  the  Constitution  to 
abortion  is  an  extremely  comp 
It  is  not  a  question  of  my  perso  lal 
on  abortion ;  nor  is  it  a  questie  n 
personal  views  of  any  of  the  member 
my  subcommittee.  The  question 
er  we,  as  elected  representat 
that  amending  the  Constitution 
liose  one  conception  of  life 
citizens,  is  indeed  the  most 
course  of  action.  I  have  conclijded 
not  a  responsible  course  of  ac 
of  us  must  make  that  importa|it 
for  himself  or  herself. 
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GRAIN  RESERVES— NOW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  many  international  discus- 
sions of  the  need  to  develop  a  system  of 
world  food  reserves  in  the  past  2  years. 
Yet  little  progress  has  been  made  in  these 
international  discussions. 

John  A.  Schnittker,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  a  timely  ar- 
ticle in  the  fall  Issue  of  Foreign  Policy 
tells  us  that: 

The  United  States  and  Canada  should  not 
let  the  slow  pace  of  International  negotia- 
tions over  food  reserves  prevent  them  from 
establishing  re.serves  In  their  own  interest. 
To  delay  Is  to  let  our  policy  be  determined 
by  other  nations,  and  by  petty  bickering  of 
international  organizations.  We  need  reserves 
to  stabilize  our  own  food  prices,  to  ensure  our 
position  as  a  food  exporter,  and  to  help  meet 
rood  aid  needs. 

For  some  months  I  have  been  express- 
ing similar  views  and  I  am  happy  that 
Dr.  Schnittker  has  stated  the  case  so 
persuasively  in  this  prestigious  maga- 
zine. He  reports  that  there  need  not  be 
a  food  crisis  each  time  grain  production 
lags  for  a  year  or  two.  I  find  his  article 
one  of  the  best  balanced  statements  on 
the  prospects  for  avoiding  a  food  crisis 
in  the  years  ahead.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grain  Reserves — Now 
(By  John  A.  Schnittker) 

Tiie  unusually  difficult  world  food  situa- 
tion of  recent  years  has  been  the  result  of 
accelerating  demands  for  foodstuffs  to  pro- 
vide an  increasing  level  of  per  capita  meat 
consumption  for  the  people  of  the  richer 
countries,  and  of  actual  declines  (In  1972  and 
1974)  in  world  grain  production.  A  renewed 
interest  in  national  and  International  food 
reserve  schemes  has  been  a  natural  result  of 
the  disappearance  of  stocks  which  were  large- 
ly by-products  of  national  price  support  poli- 
cies and  favorable  weather. 

This  action  proposal  recommends  modifi- 
cation of  the  U.S.  domestic  price  support  pro- 
gram to  ensure  accumulation  of  grain  re- 
serves this  year. 

Of  the  two  forces  at  work,  bad  crops  had 
more  to  do  with  the  "food  crisis"  and  re- 
newed interest  in  reserves  than  accelerating 
demand.  If  world  grain  production  bad  In- 
creased in  1972  and  1974  as  it  has  for  the 
past  15  years  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  per  cent 
a  year,  the  world  food  situation  would  have 
been  much  different.  We  would  still  have 
some  grain  reserves  if  the  wsather  had  not 
failed. 

Instead,  the  countries  that  report  their 
stock  levels  had  only  minimum  "pipeline" 
or  "floor"  stocks  as  the  1976  harvest  began. 
China  and  Russia  (which  do  not  report 
their  stocks)  may  have  stored  away  some 
grain  reserves  during  the  past  few  years. 

There  need  not  be  &  food  crisis  each  time 
grain  production  lags  for  a  year  or  two.  It 
is  in  the  U.S.  Interest,  and  is  therefore  a 
U.S.  responsibility,  to  carry  a  substantial 
reserve. 

Even  when  stocks  are  depleted,  there  re- 
mains a  massive  "reserve  of  last  resort"  to 
prevent  a  worldwide  food  shortage.  This 
relatively  accessible  buffer  against  famine 
e.xlsts  because  nearly  half  the  world's  grain 
supply  Is  annually  fed  to  livestock  and  poul- 
try. During  1975,  grain  feeding  In  the  United 
States  will  drop  20  per  cent  from  the  1974 
level.  In  order  to  maintain  a  normal  supply 
of  food  grains  for  people,  and  to  maintain 


the  regular  flow  of  grains  sold  abroad.  No 
other  developed  nation  is  reducing  grain 
usage  by  a  substantial  amount  in  1975. 

It  would  be  an  Inconvenience,  but  no 
hardship.  If  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  In- 
crease grain  feeding  rapidly  In  the  years 
ahead,  or  if  they  were  forced  to  limit  the 
usage  of  grain  as  feed.  This  would  be  badly 
received  by  consumers,  but  It  would  not 
threaten  tlieir  health.  World  beef  production 
might  still  be  expanded  by  better  U3o  of 
grasslands.  If  grain  shortages  persist  or  re- 
appear frequently,  high  market  prices  will 
severely  ration  the  supply  of  grain  available 
for  meat  production  In  some  countries,  and 
will  force  other  countries  to  ration  gram. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION 

The  great  difficulty  with  respect  to  food 
supplies  during  the  next  25  years  wUl  not 
be  one  of  too  little  grain  and  other  food  in 
the  aggregate,  but  of  distributing  the  grain 
equitably  between  people  and  animals,  and 
among  nations.  India,  Bangladesh,  Indo- 
nesia, and  China  feed  little  grain  to  ani- 
mals, and  hence  they  have  no  readily  avail- 
able buffer  against  crop  failure.  They  must 
rely  first  upon  increased  purchases,  then 
upon  aid,  and  finally  upon  reduced  per 
capita  food  Intake  in  the  event  of  chronic 
crop  shortfalls. 

My  confidence  that  aggregate  world  grain 
supplies  will  be  large  enough  to  avoid  the 
serious  riik  of  general  famine  for  many  years 
must  be  qualified  in  one  respect.  If  world 
weather  patterns  are  changing  in  such  ways 
as  to  provide  less,  or  more  erratic,  precipita- 
tion, aggregate  grain  supplies.  Instead  of 
rising,  may  stabilize  for  a  time  near  the  levels 
of  1970-1974,  or  may  even  decline.  This  would 
require,  at  the  very  least,  an  immediate  ad- 
justment to  reduced  per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption on  a  worldwide  basis.  If  the 
weather  failures  are  concentrated  In  a  few 
poor  countries,  there  could  be  serious  famine 
until  worldwide  redistribution  of  grain  sup- 
plies could  be  arranged.  But  if  weather  does 
not  fall,  the  per  capita  grain  supply  can  be 
readily  Increased  for  10  to  20  years,  largely 
through  expanded  fertilizer  use,  for  which 
production  capacity  is  already  being  en- 
larged, and  through  other  conventional 
technologies. 

If  we  admit  to  the  possibility  of  recurring 
grain  shortages,  the  question  of  grain  re- 
serves must  be  faced  directly.  In  order  to 
meet  unusual  year-to-year  changes  in  a  trend 
of  rising  production.  Reserves  are  not  appli- 
cable, however,  to  a  situation  In  which  food 
production  is  stagnating  or  declining,  since 
that  would  prevent  their  periodic  re-estab- 
lishment. The  only  solution  to  a  continuous 
failure  of  grain  production  is  a  reduction  in 
the  world's  dependence  on  meat. 

A    DANGEROUSLY     THIN     MARGIN 

Discussions  of  food  reserves  will  take  up 
a  large  part  of  the  time  of  International  ag- 
ricultural bodies.  Including  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  ne- 
gotiations and  the  special  Institutions  cre- 
ated by  the  World  Food  Conference,  during 
the  next  two  years.  These  discussions  are 
important,  but  their  value  Is  seriously  over- 
estimated. We  cannot  look  to  GATT,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
World  Food  Council,  or  OPEC  for  decisive 
action  on  food  reserves  or  food  aid.  The  real 
action  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  on 
the  farms  where  crops  are  growing,  and  In 
national  governments  where  farm  price  guar- 
antees and  reserve  schemes  must  Initially  be 
designed.  If  crops  are  good  for  two  to  three 
years,  and  If  governments  will  support  farm 
prices  at  levels  that  permit  accumulation  of 
.stocks,  the  world's  granaries  will  be  re- 
plenished by  1977  or  1978. 

However,  if  crops  are  large  and  agricultural 
prices  are  allowed  to  collapse  worldwide  (in 
mld-1975  this  appeared  to  be  a  serious  pos- 
sibility, but  crop  losses  In  the  Soviet  Union 
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may  yet  prevent  It),  the  large  grain  crops 
v'lli  again  be  used  up  In  a  new  orgy  of  feed- 
ing to  animals  and  poultry.  Agricultural  de- 
velopment In  the  poor  countries  will  lag 
as  farmer  incentives  fall,  and  there  will  be 
no  meaningful  buffer  established  to  offset 
the  effects  of  occasional  crop  failure.  By 
inid-1975,  grain  prices  had  fallen  low  enough 
that  au  expected  record  crop  of  1.300  million 
tons  would  add  only  10  to  15  millions  tons  to 
world  stocks.  It  Is  a  dangerously  thin  margin. 

Discussions  of  a  world  reserve  of  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  grains,  or  even  60  million 
tons  of  all  grains,  represent  only  a  l>egln- 
nlng — the  most  to  be  expected  of  an  Inter- 
national agreement,  but  not  enough  to  meet 
the  world's  need  for  stability  of  food  supplies. 
World  grain  stocks  were  reduced  some  45 
million  tons  as  a  reetUt  of  1972  crop  losses 
alone.  Reduction  of  stocks  coupled  with 
reductions  in  grain  consumption  amoimted 
to  100  million  tons  over  the  past  three  years. 
An  adequate  world  stockpile  should  eventu- 
ally be  nearly  that  large,  over  and  above 
pipeline  stocks  of  about  100  mlUlon  tons. 

International  discussions  during  the  com- 
ing year  will  also  address  the  question  of 
criteria  for  establishment  of  price  support 
levels  and  procedures  for  the  use  of  food 
reserves,  once  they  are  collected.  The  offl- 
clal  U.S.  attitude  on  these  questions  is  en- 
tirely out  of  step  with  the  key  world  role 
played  by  U.S.  policies,  and  must  be  changed. 
Price  guarantees  In  the  United  States  tend 
to  establish  mlnlmimi  prices  for  world  trade 
in  the  principal  agricultural  products,  and 
thus  have  effects  far  beyond  the  U.S.  market. 
U.S.  price  supports  directly  Influence  the 
level  of  agricultural  prices  in  poor  countries, 
and  U.S.  sale  of  reserves  (or  surpluses)  can 
set  an  upper  limit  to  world  grain  prices,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

Farm  price  gruarantees  in  rich  countries 
ought  not  to  be  so  high  aa  to  unduly  en- 
courage production  and  inhibit  trade,  as  is 
the  case  with  European  and  Japanese  guaran- 
tees, nor  so  low  as  to  unduly  depress  world 
prices,  as  US.  price  gtiarantees  may  do, 
when  good  crops  are  harvested.  The  U.S. 
preoccupation  with  the  merits  of  low  prices 
for  farm  commodities,  and  its  refusal  In  early 
1975  to  raise  guarantees  to  farmers  from  the 
obsolete  levels  set  a  few  years  ago.  Is  es- 
pecially puzzling  when  one  considers  either 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem,  or 
the  need  for  all  the  rich  nations  to  assist 
in  encouraging  grain  production  in  poor 
cotintries. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  farm  price  scale, 
reserve  stocks,  once  acquired,  sbotUd  be  used 
sparingly,  to  allow  prices  to  rise  somewhat 
atwve  guaranteed  levels,  but  their  use  should 
not  be  so  closely  guarded  as  to  permit  ex- 
treme upward  price  movements  vhil»  re- 
serves go  unused. 

All  the  rich  nations  have  large  roles  to  play 
In  these  matters,  but  someone  mvist  begin. 
Of  these  nations,  the  United  States  has  the 
largest  stake  in  world  grain  trade,  the  gi-eat- 
est  capacity  to  feed  to  cattle  precious  grain 
that  ought  to  be  put  Into  a  reserve,  the  most 
leverage  on  world  agricultural  prices,  the 
most  to  gain  from  carrying  its  own  re- 
serves— and  the  most  negative  official  at- 
titude toward  food  reserves.  Perhaps,  by  the 
end  of  1975,  a  U.S.  policy  will  emerge  from 
Congress,  from  the  Administration,  or  from 
(lie  fields.  Since  we  cannot  expect  an  early 
policy  change,  good  luck  In  the  fields  offers 
the  best  hope  for  development  of  a  sensible 
program,  if  not  a  policy,  for  food  reserves. 
Without  good  crops.  International  discus- 
sions of  food  reserves  tend  to  be  academic. 
With  good  crops,  governments  will  acquire 
stocks  while  supportlnu  price.,.  ,Tnd  a  reserve 
will  be  established. 

WHEN   TO    rNTER^-ENE 

The  practical  problem  governments  face 
is  when  to  Intervene  to  build  reserves,  and 
this  matter  Is  often  decided  on  fiscal  grounOs. 


In  1975-1976,  It  would  be  good  U.S.  policy 
to  build  reserves  at  or  just  below  U.S.  farm 
prices  prevailing  when  the  1976  harvests  be- 
gan ($100  per  metric  ton  of  wheat,  $90  per 
metric  ton  of  maize,  and  $175  per  metric  ton 
of  soybeans).  Reserves  thus  collected  should 
be  used  when  prices  (in  another  season)  rise 
some  50  per  cent  above  those  levels. 

This  proposal  is  not  based  upon  any  so- 
phisticated analysis  of  farmers'  costs,  or  of 
the  degree  of  food  price  inflation  the  U.S. 
or  world  economies  might  readily  absorb. 
Rather,  it  is  based  upon  a  Judgment  that 
present  U.S.  Intervention  levels  ($50  a  ton 
for  wheat  and  $45  a  ton  for  com)  are  far  too 
low,  and  on  a  degree  of  caution  arising  out  of 
recent  food  price  inflation.  The  proposed  in- 
tervention prices  will  cause  many  farmers 
severe  financial  distress,  but  will  prevent  ac- 
ttial  disruption  of  the  farm  sector.  They  are 
low  enough  to  make  the  farmers  only  mod- 
erately angry,  but  not  so  high  as  to  arouse 
consumers  who  would  prefer  to  see  farm 
prices  fall  further.  Over  the  course  of  a  year. 
such  prices  would  leave  U.S.  farmers  with  no 
more  spendable  Income  than  they  had  five 
years  ago.  The  farm  Income  gains  of  1972- 
1974  would  have  been  lost. 

I  admit  to  some  upward  bias  In  the  pro- 
posed intervention  prices.  It  is  essential  not 
to  miss  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  sizable 
grain  reserve  at  the  first  opportunity.  A 
lower  intervention  (support)  price  runs  the 
risk  of  losing  that  flrst  opportunity,  and  of 
facing  a  bad  crt^  (say  In  1976)  without  any 
reserves. 

In  my  proposal,  wheat  placed  in  a  reserve 
at  $100  per  ton  would  be  held  until  prices 
rise  to  $150  per  ton.  This  has  the  merit  of 
simplicity,  of  keeping  prices  much  lower 
than  levels  recently  experienced,  of  allowing 
farmers  some  chance  for  gain  above  the 
support  level,  and  of  letting  market  forces 
operate  to  a  degree.  It  has  the  practical  merit 
of  possibly  overcoming  the  political  opposi- 
tion of  farmers  to  any  food  reserves.  Farm 
prices  would  rise  in  the  face  of  a  stored 
reserve,  whereas  the  farmers'  experience  has 
been  that  past  stirpltises  were  iised  to  keep 
prices  from  rising. 

Japan,  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union  all 
liave  critical  roles  In  the  development  of 
policies  for  world  food  security.  Like  the 
United  States,  they  use  increasing  qtuuitlties 
of  precious  grain  to  feed  animals  and  potiltry. 
Unlike  the  United  States,  they  are  net  Im- 
porters of  grain  and  feedstufis,  and  face  the 
possibility  of  limited  supplies  when  wwld 
crops  fall  short.  While  Japan  and  Europe 
have  not  often  carried  grain  reserves  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  do  so,  both  In  their  own 
short-term  luterast,  and  as  a  contribution 
to  world  food  seciu-ity.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  China  should  eventually  be  part  of  such 
a  program,  or  they  should  be  denied  access 
to  world  grain  supplies  hi  times  of  shortage. 

National  governments,  especially  those  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  should  not 
let  the  slow  pace  of  liiternatloual  negotla- 
tloiiii  over  food  reserves  prevent  them  from 
establishing  reserves  in  their  own  Interest. 
To  delay  is  to  let  otir  policy  be  determined 
by  other  nations,  and  by  the  petty  bickering 
of  international  organizations.  We  need  re- 
serves to  stabilize  our  own  food  prices,  to 
ensure  otir  position  as  a  food  exporter,  and 
to  help  meet  food  aid  needs.  We  need  higher 
farm  price  guarantees  to  Insure  our  food 
producing  system,  and  to  limit  feeding  to 
livestock  and  poultry.  The  time  to  act  is  lu 
1975. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  as  our  con- 
j.titutlonal  duty  of  supervising  the  pro- 
gi'ams  which  we  enact  and  our  resolve 
to  create  a  more  efficiently  nm  Govern- 


ment grows,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  subject  is  welfare 
reform,  an  area  which  no  doubt  will  re- 
ceive considerable  thought  lu  the  near 
future.  The  Post  makes  an  excellent  point 
with  which  I  agree.  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
thoughtful,  serious  debate  wiU  be  forth- 
coming on  this  issue.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Pest  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wanted:  A  Serious  Welfare  Debate 

All  the  indications  are  that  for  better  or 
lor  worse,  there  Is  another  welfare  debate 
lurking  in  the  nation's  immediate  future. 
We  say  "for  better  or  for  worse"  not  to  con- 
vey indifference,  but  rather  to  stress  the 
element  of  choice.  According  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Rockefeller's  aide,  John  Veneman — a 
former  undersecretary  of  HEW — the  White 
Hottse  Is  giving  seriotis  study  to  the  current 
welter  of  Income  transfer  progratrts,  which 
are  In  many  respects  burdensome.  Inefficient 
and  unprodtictlve.  The  purpose  Is  to  find  a 
way  to  "rationalize"  them.  One  strong  pos- 
sibility is  thus  that  the  Administration  will 
put  forward  some  variation  on  the  defeated 
NLxon  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Former  HEW 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  In  fact  sug- 
gested In  his  recent  farewell  remarks  that 
some  form  of  the  guaranteed  annual  Income 
program  should  be  established.  So  the  ques- 
tion is  a  fairly  simple  one.  It  la  whether  the 
relevant  officeholders — coiLservative  and 
liberal— are  prepared  this  time  around  to 
argue  the  Issue  seriously.  The  three-year  ar- 
gument over  the  Nixon  proposal  offers  a 
model  only  for  how  not  to  go  about  It. 

Admittedly  the  whole  subject  of  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  helpless  and  the  poor  out  of 
federal  revenues  touches  deeply  felt  emo- 
tions and  deeply  held  convictions  on  all  sides. 
There  are  racial  animosities;  there  Is  a  sense, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  poor  are  being  ex- 
ploited and,  on  the  other,  that  the  taxpaylng 
Job-holder  is  being  exploited  to  look  after 
a  bunch  of  lazy  folk;  there  is  a  belief  that 
welfare  recipients  aie  In  the  main  "chiselers," 
and  a  contrary  belief  that  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  economic  and  racial  tyranny.  It  was 
Richard  Nixons  two-fold  distinction  In  this 
area  that  he  (1)  Introduced  a  genuinely  in- 
novative and  promising  program  of  welfare 
reform  and  (2)  consistently  described  it  in 
so  deceptive  and  inflammatory  a  way  to  all 
bvit  a.'ssure  its  failitre  in  Congress. 

The  Nixon  proposal  was  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income;  Mr.  Nixon  persistently  said  it 
was  not,  and  that  he  v.'a.s  opposed  to  the 
guaranteed  annual  income.  The  Nixon  pro- 
gram would  have  Increa.sed  substantially  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  federal  benefits: 
the  former  President  assiduously  painted  it 
as  a  program  designed  to  reduce  drastically 
the  bize  of  the  welfare  population.  The  Nixon 
program  was  also  premised  on  e\  idence  that 
the  beneflt-recelviiif!  poor  in  fact  seek  oppor- 
timltles  to  work  their  way  off  the  welfare 
roles;  Mr.  Nixon  could  hardly  pass  by  an 
opportunity  to  suggest  that  in"  fact  his  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  force  a  lot  of  loafers 
and  cheaters  into  the  work  force — or  else. 

The  reaction  was  hardly  surprlBing.  but  no 
more  admirable  or  helpful  for  that.  Willi 
some  notable  exceptions,  llbcraldom  rose  up 
almost  as  one  and  denoiuiced  the  propos.il 
for  Its  supposed  stinginess  and  'or  as  an  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  kind  of  Involuntary  servi- 
tude on  the  poor — and  specifically  on  the 
black  poor.  The  subliminal  insult  In  all 
this — an  assumption  that  a  work-require- 
ment was  by  definition  oppressive,  wlilch 
falsely  implied  that  the  poor  dldnt  war.t  to 
work — went  tmnotlced.  So  too  did  the  way 
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In  which  the  far  more  generous 
proposed  as  alternatives  woiild 
presslve  tsx-b\irden  on  the  near' 
summum  of  all  this  was  reached 
Govern   "thousand  dollar  apiece" 
offered  and  withdrawn  during  the 
paign.  Its  estimated  drain  on 
iiues  would  have  been  between 
and  $80  billion  a  year. 

What  all  this  suggests  to  us  is 
any  program  at  all  Is  Introduced  bj 
administration,  people  in  that 
tlon  and  in  the  Democratic 
make  a  few  simple  resolutions  and 
to  understand  the  general  framework 
v/hlch  any  such  program  can 
ceed  both  In  getting  enacted  Into 
an  effective  program  enjoying  a 
national  support.  The  first 
that  the  poiltlciaiLs  make  some 
to  discuss  any  such  proposal  In 
reality  and  practicality,  as  distinct 
ply  stliTing  up  a  lot  of  passions 
hopes  and  fears.  In  an  election  year 
be  asking  the  impossible,  but  the 
will  be  arguing  the  Issue  should 
selves  who  profited  politically  from 
agoguery  last  time  around.  Since 
Ls  "no  one,"  there  is  surely  a 
drawn.  Beyond  that  It  shoiild  b« 
that  there  are  certain  financial  and 
boundaries  within  which  any  such 
must  exist:    To  be  sufficiently 
would  have  tUso  to  be  accompaniei . 
a    work-requirement    and    work 
mechanism,  features  that  would 
"enslavement"  but  sought-after 
It    would    require    administrative 
much  more  effective  than  those 
for  the  current  mesa  In  the  adul^ 
program.  And  to  be  fair  to  the 
ber  of  persons  In  the  country,  it 
essarlly  result  In  some  present  rec 
Ing  financially  somewhat  worse-off 
aire  now  and  others  receiving  aid 
would  regard  as  excessive  and 
oretlcal   Instances  in  which   both 
things  could  h^pen  were  Invoked 
last  debate  as  evidence  that  the 
gram  was  a  fraud.  It  wasn't — but 
about  It  was.  It  would  be  good  if 
avoid  that  this  time  around. 
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THE  CANONIZATION  OF  ELI 
ANN  SETON 


Presii  lent 


past  I 


i:er 


Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr. 
ceremonies  at  the  Vatican  this 
day,  September  14,  1975,  Ellzab(eth 
Seton,  Mother  Seton,  became 
native-bom  American  to  be 
saint.  The  canonization  of  this 
remarkable  woman  culminated 
effort  by  thousands  of  her 
have    her    sainthood    proclaimed 
founder  of  the  first  parochial 
America  and  of  the  American 
Charity,  Mother  Seton  had  a 
effect  on  the  development  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States 
in  God  and  her  religious  convic|ion 
deepened  in  the  face  of  the 
tragedy  that  ocemed  to  halliiia'k 
It   is   indeed   fitting   that   dur 
Women's    International    Year 
Seton  has  received  the  recognition 
she  so  richly  deserves. 

The  canonization  of  Mother 
Sunday  held  deep  meaning  for 
throughout  my  home  State  of 
sey,  as  well  as  across  the  Naticjn 
day's  Star-Ledger  of  Newark 
ried  an  article  by  Ms.  Barbai-^ 
which  captured  the  feelings  of 
ters  of  Charity  of  St.  Columbii 
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vent in  Newark  on  this  most  important 
event.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ms. 
Kukla's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  Sept. 
15.  19751 

A  DAT  OF  SlCNmCAKCE  FOR  NUNS  IN 

Jehset  .  .  . 

(By  Barbara  Kukla) 

A  smile  reflecting  an  Inner  surge  of  pride, 
moved  over  the  elderly  nun's  face  as  she  lis- 
tened Intently  to  each  word  vigorously  pro- 
notmced  by  Pope  Paul  VI : 

"Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  Seton  Is  a  saint." 

Some  of  her  teaching  colleagues  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  applauded  and  others 
cheered. 

It  was  a  historic  moment.  America  had  its 
first  native-born  saint — the  result  of  a  move- 
ment begun  93  years  ago. 

In  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  canonization  Mass,  cele- 
brated before  a  crowd  of  15,000  in  St.  Peter's 
Square,  was  shared  by  Catholics  via  satellite 
telecast. 

After  a  morning  marked  by  special  pray- 
ers and  sermons  In  churches  throughout  the 
Newark  Diocese,  the  focus  switched  to  the 
ceremony  itself. 

At  St.  Columba's  Convent  In  Newark,  a 
smaU  group  of  nuns  was  Joined  by  parish 
school  children,  who  applauded  with  their 
teachers  during  the  event. 

They  watched  Intently  as  Newark  Arch- 
bishop Peter  L.  Owlty  ooncelebrated  th« 
Mass,  as  Sister  Hildegarde  Marie  Mahoney, 
general  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Elizabeth  In  Convent  Station,  petitioned 
for  sainthood. 

They  scanned  the  television  screen  for 
friends,  among  them  Sister  Rose,  the  former 
school  librarian,  who  this  sunmier  directed 
the  children  in  a  play  about  Mother  Seton. 

Afterward,  at  a  party  marking  the  occa- 
sion, teachers  and  pupils  reflected  on  the 
ceremony  and  the  life  of  Mother  Seton, 
founder  of  both  the  parochial  education  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  and  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

It  was  partlciilarly  fitting  that  the  floral 
offering  to  the  pontiff  was  made  by  Sister 
Frances  Genovese,  said  Sister  Mary  Walter 
Dwy»',  St.  Colimaba  school  princlpaL 

"Sister  Frances,"  she  said,  "worked  for 
more  than  30  years  for  the  canonization  of 
Mother  Seton.  I  remember,  as  a  young  nun, 
going  to  retreats  where  she  held  meetings 
about  Mother  Seton." 

Sister  Adeline,  who  Is  marking  her  50th 
year  as  a  nun,  said  she  recalled  laying  out 
vestments,  as  a  novlate  In  1926,  for  Arch- 
bishop Robert  Seton,  grandson  of  the  Saint. 

"Archbishop  Seton  (an  honorary  title)  was 
chaplain  at  the  academy  (of  St.  Elizabeth) 
In  Its  early  days,"  explained  Sister  Mary 
Katherine,  an  English  professor  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth's CoUege.  "He  taught  at  the  academy 
and  at  the  college  before  be  retired  and  died 
in  1927." 

Sister  Mary  Katherine,  who  watched  the 
Vatican  City  ceremony  from  the  Mother 
House  in  Convent  Station,  also  remembered 
"talk  about  canonization"  in  the  1930s  and  "a 
big  celebration  at  the  academy  in  the  1940's," 
which  she  said  helped  unify  canonization  ef- 
forts among  the  order's  branches. 

"We  always  felt  canonizatiou  was  a  possi- 
bility because  we  knew  about  her  life  and 
knew  she  had  what  it  took,"  the  mm  said, 
•  but   It   takes  years  to  actually  occur." 

Per.sonal  attributes  that  led  the  New  York- 
born  socialite  of  an  Episcopalian  famUy 
through  marriage,  motherhood  and  widow- 
hood to  a  life  as  a  religious  wcwker  and  pio- 
neer were  emphasized  yesterday  in  church 
tributes  throughout  the  diocese. 


"Our  accent  was  on  faith  more  than  any- 
thing else,"  said  Sister  Francis  Joannes 
Devlin,  principal  of  Holy  Trinity  School  In 
Westfield.  "Her  faith  Is  applicable  to  modern 
times,  particularly  since  this  is  International 
Women's  Year.  She  stood  up  on  her  own  two 
feet." 

"Mother  Seton  was  much  like  we  are  to- 
day," said  Sister  Mary  Walter  Dwyer.  "She 
did  nothing  extraordinary,  but  she  did  think 
about  life  and  ask  God  to  direct  her  work. 
And  she  was  willing  to  accept  what  hap- 
pened as  God's  will  for  her." 

"She  really  is  a  saint  for  all  women  of  to- 
day, not  only  those  of  religious  orders,  to 
emulate,"  said  Sister  Reglna  Martin,  prin- 
cipal of  Mother  Seton  Regional  High  School 
m  Clark. 

At  Masses  In  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  in 
Newark,  from  which  the  saint's  work  in  New 
Jersey  was  spread  by  her  nephew,  James 
Roosevelt  Bayley,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Newark,  she  was  depicted  as  "an  example 
for  Christians  today." 

"Mother  Seton's  life  was  typified  by  the 
readings  chosen  for  the  Masses,  as  we  peti- 
tioned our  parlshoners  to  do  likewise,"  said 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flusk,  rector. 

All  schools  In  the  diocese  will  be  closed 
today  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity  hold  a  Mass 
m  honor  of  the  canonization  of  their  found- 
ress. At  5:30  pjn.  the  chapel  bells  will  ring 
as  friends  and  neighbors  Join  for  a  candle- 
light procession  to  the  Greek  Theater,  where 
another  special  service  wlU  be  held. 

Radio  station  'WMTR  of  Morrlstown  yes- 
terday broadcast  the  first  of  five  Sunday 
segments  on  the  Ufe  of  St.  Elizabeth  Seton, 
based  on  a  play  written  by  Sister  Francis 
Marie  Cassidy. 

The  play,  which  was  first  presented  last 
November  before  4,500  persons  In  Union  City, 
is  the  story  of  "Mother  Seton's  struggle  for 
faith,  of  the  five  crucial  years  after  her  hus- 
bands  death,  how  she  resolved  her  doubts 
about  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
hardships  that  followed,"  the  playwright  ex- 
plained. 
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RAIL   ABANDONMENTS:    A    SHORT- 
SIGHTED POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  a  recent  release  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture 
showing  the  Implications  of  the  policy 
of  rail  abandonments  as  it  Impacts  on 
our  rural  communities. 

The  basis  for  this  release  was  testi- 
mony by  Minnesota  Commissioner  of 
Agi-iculture,  Jon  Wefald  at  a  special  con- 
gressional subcommittee  hearing  regard- 
ing the  abandonment  of  railroad  service 
and  its  implications  in  terms  of  petro- 
leum supplies  and  rural  development. 

Commissioner  Wefald  Joined  others  in 
opposing  the  abandonment  of  97  miles  of 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad 
trackage,  indicating  that  the  grain  pro- 
duction of  the  five  counties  involved — 
3  million  tons  in  1973 — would  involve  a 
fuel  saving  of  54  million  gallons  if  trans- 
ported by  i-ail.  This  fuel  saving  would 
represent  $20  million  for  farmers  and 
consumers.  Commissioner  Wefald  indi- 
cated that  railroads  are  still  the  most 
eflBcient  method  of  transporting  bulk, 
nonperishable  materials  over  land. 

The  release  also  pointed  out  that  rail- 
roads have  been  permitted  to  abandon 
31,000  miles  of  tracks  since  1938.  This 
program  has  resulted  In  lost  commercial 
resources  for  i-ural  commimit'fis  and  re- 
stricted their  growth  potential. 

Mr.  President,  this  release  points  out 


the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  implications  of  the  abandonment 
program,  and  I  ask  xmanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nlws  Release  From  Minnesoia  Dfpabi-mt.nt 
or  Agriculturi:. 

Rttilroad  abandonments  must  be  halted 
until  a  comprehensive  new  national  trans- 
portation and  energy  policy  can  be  ham- 
mered out  and  Implemented  in  the  public  In- 
terest, Agriculture  Commissioner  Jon  Wefald 
declared  today. 

In  testimony  presented  to  a  special  Con- 
grewiional  Subcommittee  today  (Saturday)  at 
a  hearing  In  Slaytou,  Commissioner  Wefald 
argued  that  revitalization  of  railroad  service 
can  help  solve  growing  transportation,  pe- 
troleum and  economic  problems  that  are  of 
state  and  national  concern. 

Joining  local  farmers  and  civil  leaders  from 
Nobles,  Miu-ray,  Cottonwood,  Jackson  and 
MartUi  counties  in  opposing  the  abandon- 
ment of  97  miles  of  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railroad  line  in  that  area,  Commissioner 
Wefald  ventured  some  projected  savings  of 
petroleum  fuel  and  transportation  costs. 

He  said  that  if  the  grain  production  of  the 
five  counties — nearly  3-million  tons  in  1973, 
the  last  normal  production  year — were  moved 
by  rail  instead  of  by  truck  the  fuel  savings 
for  97  miles  would  approximate  more  than 
54-miUion  gallons  and  represent  a  cost  sav- 
mgs  on  fuel  alone  of  over  $20-niilllou  for 
farmers  and  consumer.-;. 

"Railroads  are  still  our  clieapcst  and  mo.-it 
efBcient  method  of  transporting  bulk,  non- 
perishable  materials  over  land.  A  freight 
train  consumes  only  about  eight-thoiisandths 
of  one  gallon  of  petroleum  fuel  per  ton  mile. 
A  recent  University  of  Minnesota  study  on 
grain  trucking  costs  indicated  average  fuel 
consumption  of  about  one-flfth  of  a  gallon 
per  ton  mile. 

"The  study  also  revealed  that  commercial 
grain  transportation  rate.s  are  about  the  same 
for  trucks  and  trains  up  to  about  85  miles  of 
haul,  but  from  that  point  on  the  truck  rates 
climb,"  Commissioner  Wefald  added. 

He  testified  that  continued  railroad  aban- 
donments can  only  contribute  to  a  speedup 
of  petroleum  depletion  and  accompanying 
skyrocketing  of  commercial  transportation 
co6ts  and  coiisumer  goods  prices,  as  well  as 
"utter  chaos  on  our  limited  highway  system." 

"Just  the  amount  of  grain  produced  in  the 
five  southwestern  Miiuiesota  coimtles  oppos- 
ing the  current  railroad  abandoimient  appli- 
cation, if  hauled  at  one  time,  would  require 
326  trains  of  100  cars  each.  Fuel  consumption 
for  the  97-mlle  haul  would  approximate  2.25- 
million  gallons. 

"The  same  amount  of  grain  would  require 
129,000  semi-trailer  coimnerclal  trucks,  and 
fuel  consumption  for  the  97-mlle  hniil  would 
1)0  about  56.7-million  gallons. 

"And  if  that  wouldn't  represent  a  bi^ 
enough  wait  at  a  railroad  crossing  or  a  traf- 
fic Jam  on  Minnesota's  higliways,  visualize 
the  staggering  proportions  of  transporlation 
facilities  required  to  move  the  slate's  1973 
agricultural  production,"  Commissioner  We- 
iald  suggested. 

He  reported  that  Minnesota  1973  farm  pro- 
duction exceeded  5l-mlllion  tons,  and  would 
have  reqtiired  one  railroad  train  over  6,300 
miles  long,  or  the  option  of  one  solid  line  of 
55-foot  semi-trailer  trucks  26.353  miles  long, 
for  just  one  of  the  several  moves  that  all 
agricultural  products  make  between  farmer 
and  ultimate  consumer. 

Commissioner  Wefald  noted  that  the 
20,353-mile  line  of  trucks  would  represent 
one  .solid  line  completely  around  the  earth, 
with  a  second  line  froin  St.  Paul  to  San 
Francisco. 

Agreeing  that  the  97-mnes  of  railroad  In 
southwestern  Minnesota  earmfirked  for  aban- 


donment may  seem  inconsequential.  Com- 
missioner Wefald  insisted  that  the  energy 
cost,  and  cumulative  factors  make  it  ex- 
tremely important. 

"Since  1938  the  railroads  have  been  per- 
mitted to  abandon  31,000  miles  of  tracks,  and 
they  have  been  permitted  to  relentlessly  pur- 
sue a  blueprint  for  abandoning  virtually  all 
of  rural,  agricultural  Minnesota.  That  31,000 
miles  of  lost  commercial  transportation  re- 
source has  Isolated  scores  of  communities, 
withered  their  business  economy,  restricted 
their  growth  potential.  No  level  of  govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  replace  more  than  a 
fraction  of  that  lost  trackage  and  freight 
service  with  all-weather  highwajs,"  Commis- 
sioner Wefald  argued. 

"We  need  more  commercial  transportation 
resources,  not  less,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population,  more  reliant  world 
market  and  a  highly  productive  Minnesota 
agricultural  economy,"  Goinmls.«loiier  Wefald 
concluded. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
RELATING  TO  ABORTION 

Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  compelling  precepts  of  religion  is 
that  God  has  imposed  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  moral  decision  upon  each 
Individual  human  being.  Government 
should  not  invade  this  very  personal 
province  and,  experience  teaches  that  It 
is  futile  for  Government  to  try  to  im- 
pose a  collective  moral  decision  upon  the 
conscience  of  a  single  citizen. 

It  is  my  pex'sonal  belief  that  life  does 
begin  with  conception  and  that  creation 
of  life  simultaneously  creates  respon- 
.sibility.  A  proper  concern  for  life  ex- 
tends, however,  to  a  motlier's  right  to  life 
when  pregnancy  endangers  her  survival 
and  health.  Between  these  two  positions 
lies  a  wide  area  for  moral  decision.  What 
are  the  circumstances  in  a  given  case 
when  abortion  is  being  considered?  What 
jeopardizes  the  mother's  health  and  to 
what  degree?  What  weights  should  be 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  scale  by  the 
ijersons  most  intimately  concerned? 

I  do  not  believe  that  Government  will 
ever  be  so  finely  tuned  that  it  can  answer 
these  questions.  Only  those  who  bear  a 
burden  of  decision  that  cannot  be  lifted 
from  their  shoulders  can  finally  make 
the  determination  and  then  only  after 
searchmg  the  facts  and  their  own  souls. 
Even  if  Government  attempted  to  decide 
for  them,  it  would  not  be  able  to  guaran- 
tee them  a  quiet  conscience  nor  to  con- 
firm to  society  a  universal  principle  of 
faith  and  practice. 

There  are  ways  in  which  society  caii 
help  individuals  who  are  faced  with  this 
supreme  moral  dilemma.  Families  must 
be  encouraged  to  come  together  to  make 
such  decisions  with  love  and  understand- 
ing by  restraining  hasty  or  furtive  solu- 
tions. The  best  and  most  comprehensive 
counseling  must  be  made  available.  But 
our  moral  responsibility  mandates  that 
the  decision  is  privote  and  personal  and 
must  remain  so. 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE  VERSUS 
THE  WILDERNESS  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my  State 
of  Idaho  contains  some  of  the  largest 
primitive  natural  wilderness  in  the  lower 
48  States.  These  areas  have  been  under 
study,  by  statute,  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  Sy.stem, 


Aft«r  extensive  hearings  in  Idaho  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  administra- 
tion has  forwarded  to  the  Congress  it.s 
wilderness  proposals  for  these  areas. 
These  are  contained  In  S.  1024,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  where  it 
is  now  pending. 

In  the  September  i!>i>ue  of  Field  and 
Stream,  author  Ted  Trueblood  outlines 
a  very  graphic  case  against  the  adminis- 
tration proposal. 

I  recommend  tliis  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

TffF  Forest  Service  Versus  the 
Wilderness    AtT 

(By  Ted  Trueblood) 

Tii'e  United  States  Forest  Service,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  trying  to 
scuttle  the  Wilderness  Act.  It  is  using  every 
available  means  from  openly  opposing  In- 
clusion of  wilderness-quality  areas  in  the 
National  Wilderness  System  to  Issuing  nit- 
picking regulations  intended  to  harass  the 
es.sential  outfitters  and  guides  and  turn  the 
public  against  tiie  wilderness  concept. 

For  lcii  long  years  conservationists  argued 
that  .some  Eastern  national  forest  laud.s 
should  be  reviewed  for  wilderness.  The  Forest 
Service  steadfastly  held  that  no  suitable 
areas  existed;  thai  man'j  past  activities  dis- 
qualified them  forever.  In  desperation,  the 
citizens'  i;roup  finally  appealed  to  Washing- 
ton and  m  December,  1974,  Congress  pas.sed 
a  second  wilderness  measure  that  brought  in 
eighteen  new  areas  and  made  clear  that  the 
Wilderness  System  would,  indeed,  be  nation- 
al in  scope. 

"Purity"  is  the  best  dodge  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  found  so  far.  and  making  progress 
against  this  subterfuge  Is  like  trying  to  pad- 
dle a  canoe  through  mud.  I  can  almost  weep 
over  the  Forest  Service  policy  of  burning  old 
homestead  cabins  in  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas.  These  weathered  log  buUdlngs  were 
picturesque,  historic,  and  blended  unob- 
trusively into  their  surroundings.  They  were 
evidence  of  a  way  of  life  that  no  longer  exists. 

On  my  first  trip  down  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Salmon  River,  In  the  Idaho  Primitive 
Area,  in  1938,  we  spent  a  couple  of  nights  In 
the  old  Mahoney  cabin,  already  long  aban- 
doned. But  Mitchell  (not  the  Air  Force 
general)  still  lived  In  his,  about  three  miles 
by  trail  up  Marble  Creek  from  the  Middle 
Fork.  Both  have  now  gone  up  in  flames. 

nie.se  widely  scattered  log  cabins  were  not 
in  conflict  with  that  part  of  the  definition  of 
wilderness  In  the  act  that  reads:  "generally 
appearing  to  have  been  afiected  by  the  forces 
of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's  work 
substantially  unnotlceable":  .  .  . 

Under  the  Wilderness  Act,  priiniii\.e  areas 
exi.stint;  at  the  time  of  its  passage  were  to  be 
reviewed  within  ten  years  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, a  recommendation  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  Atirictilture,  by  hlin  to  the  President,  and 
by  the  President,  in  turn,  to  Congress.  Ihis 
recommendation  could  be  to  retain  tlie  area 
as  *ildernes.s.  open  it  up  to  roads  and  log- 
ging, and  to  expand  or  shrink  the  boiuidarie!:^, 
I'm  grateful  Voii^Teaa  makes  the  final  deci- 
sion! Here  is  what  is  hHi)peniu^  in  the  case  of 
the  one  I  know  best : 

The  Idaho  Primitive  Area  v.iis  created  by 
''xecutive  decree  in  1931  and  ilie  Salmon  River 
Breaks  Piimitlve  Area,  Juit  across  the  river, 
in  1936.  Total  acreage  of  the  two  is  I.441,05u. 
At  Forest  Service  hearings  In  1973,  the  River 
of  No  Return  Wilderness  Council,  back  by 
virtually  every  state  and  national  conserva- 
tion ort'anlzation,  asked  for  a  combined 
wilderness  of  2.3  million  acres,  taking  in  snnie 
Mcli-fjuallty    contiguous    prea.«.    Even    tlio 
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Forest  Service,  before  Secretary  of 

Earl  Butz  got  his  llcka  In.  went 

■when  President  Ford's 

to  Congress,  it  was  for  1.1. 

cut  out  the  very  heart  of  the  area, 

lain  Basin. 

Roadless  Chamberlain  Is  probablk 
eik  range   In  America.  In  additlc  n 
moose,    whltetall    and    mule    deer 
sheep,  and  Rocky  Mountain  goats 
edges,  black  bear,  cougar,  coyote, 
fox,   a   host   of   smaller   mammal! , 
steelhead,  native  cutthroat  trout 
of  grouse,  and  an  Infinite  varlet; 
gamebirds.  Friends  vho  wrote  the 
la  protest  received   the   below 
signed  by  Zane  G.  Smith,  Jr..  fron  i 
McGulre,  chief  of  the  Forest  Seir 

•"Thank  you  for  your  Inquiry  to 
Ford  regarding  the  Idaho 
posal. 

"As  you  pointed  out,  the  final 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
omitted  the  Chamberlain  Basin 
area  contains  some  evidence  of  ma|i 
ties  in  the  form  of  several  airstrips 
elated  developments.  There  is 
some  non-Federal  lands  and  there  Is 
for  wildlife  habitat  enhancement  o: 
not  permlted  under  wilderness 
Large   volumes  of  timber  exist 
Basin,  although  at  this  time  the 
not  be  economically  harvested  wi 
technology.  A  modest  mineral 
exists. 

"In  his  review,  the  Secretary  ol 
ture  determined  that  the  evidences 
works,  the  opportunities  for 
tat  Improvement,  and  the  potential 
eraLs    development    and    timber 
some  future  date  outweighed  the 
allocation  of  Chamberlain  Basin 
ness.  The  President  concurred 
fore,   a   revised  proposal   was  sub 
Congress. 

"We  appreciate  your  Interest  in 
tlonal  Forest  area." 

I'd  like  to  touch  on  some  of 
points  of  the  response. 

"This    area    contains    some 
man's  activities  In  the  form  of  se  ,■ 
strips  and  associated  developmen 

There  are  three.  At  two  the 
developments"    are    Forest    Service 
Istratlve  buildings.  The  third  is  on 
Ranch. 

"There  Is  development  on  some 
eral  lands.  .  ." 

There  are   two  old,  patented 
within  the  300,00  acres  deleted  by 
Ford:    the  Stonebraker  Ranch  of 
and  the  Hoot  Ranch  of  158  acre! 
300,000  acres,  their  total  is  like  a 
on    a    picture    window 
Idaho  Pish  and  G-ame  Commission 
the  Stonebraker  Ranch:  the  Root 
hunting  camp.  So  while  they  may 
federal,  the  connotation  of 
completely  misleading. 

".   .   .  and   there  is  potential  fo ' 
habitat  enhancement  of  a  nature 
mitted  under  wilderness   designat 

This  statement  is  absurd.  How 
prove  on  the  best  there  is? 
unique  In  having  ideal  winter  rante 
a  few  miles  of  Ideal  summer 
documented  studies  have  proved 
Ing   and   logging   decimate   elk 
process    wipes    out    sheep    and 
doesn't   help   any  of  the  other 

"Large  volumes  of  timber  exist 
Basin.  .  ." 

Compared  to  a  farmer's  back 
lot,  the  volumes  are.  Indeed,  larg  i 
overall  picture  the  statement  is 
The  Pacific  Northwest  exports 
to  Japan  In  four  days  thaoi  co 
In  Chamberlain  In  a  year.  Besides 
payers  would  have  to  build  the 
roads  to  get  the  timber  out. 
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"A  modest  mineral  potential  also  ezlsts." 

This  Is  true — very  modest.  In  a  century 
of  mine  exploration  and  mining,  the  entire 
Idaho  Primitive  Area  (not  Just  Chamber- 
lain) ha3  yielded  about  $20,000  per  year. 

To  further  limit  the  extent  of  the  proposed 
River  of  No  Return  Wilderness,  the  Forest 
Service  Is  rushing  ahead  with  plans  to  road 
and  log  contiguous  areas  of  wUdemess  qual- 
ity before  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  decision  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  It.  Then  when  tlie  time  comes  the  Forest 
Service  can  say,  "Look,  you  can't  Include  this 
area;  there  aro  roads  everywhere,"  even 
though  there  were  no  existing  roads  before 
the  summer  of  1975. 

There  are  dedicated  and  sincere  men 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Forest  Service  who 
recognize  the  value  of  wilderness,  yet  by 
education  and  Indoctrination  the  majority 
are  forest-products  oriented  and  thereby 
antl-wUdemess.  They  con  see  a  tree  only  as 
so  many  board  feet  of  lumber.  So  the  Forest 
Service,  prompted  by  Secretary  Butz,  Is  set- 
ting up  Its  own  management  plans — plans 
neither  required  nor  authorized  by  tlie 
WUdemess  Act. 

In  1973,  the  supervisor  of  the  Flathead  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  Includes  the  Bob  Alar- 
shall  Wilderness,  In  Montana,  ordered  the 
ouihtters  to  remove  their  caches,  corrals, 
and  hitch  rails,  claiming  this  was  reqvilred 
by  the  Act.  It  would  entail  a  great  deal 
of  labor  and  expense  to  tear  down  all  facili- 
ties and  pack  out  all  camp  gear  at  the  end 
of  one  season,  then  reverse  the  process  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next. 

But  under  "Special  Provisions,"  the  WUder- 
i:ess  Act  states:  "Commercial  services  may 
be  pei-formed  within  the  wilderness  areas 
designated  by  this  Act  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  activities  which  are  proper  for 
realizing  the  recreational  or  other  wilder- 
ness purposes  of  the  areas." 

The  Bob  Marshall,  one  of  the  original 
wildernesses  created  by  the  Act  In  1964,  is 
big — 950,000  acres.  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
hunt  without  camps  and  horses,  and  though 
anyone  Is  free  to  hike  at  will,  even  during 
the  summer  many  would-be  visitors  simply 
couldn't  manage  without  the  assistance  of 
guides  and  out-fitters  and  their  horses. 

The  Bob  Marshall  Management  Plan,  of 
which  the  order  Just  discussed  Is  a  part,  was 
one  of  the  first  completed.  Similar  plans 
have  now  been  written  for  about  a  third  of 
the  eighty-five  wilderness  areas  In  the  na- 
tional forests,  and  others  are  being  prepared, 
along  with  plans  for  some  primitive  areas. 
The  general  policy  appears  to  be  aimed 
toward  making  the  outfitters'  operations  as 
difficult  as  possible — moving  camps  each 
year,  closing  landing  strips,  and  similar  rules 
not  required  by  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  usurpation  of  au- 
thority by  the  Forest  Service  that  v-as  specif- 
ically prohibited  In  the  Wilderness  Act: 

Under  the  heading,  "Fisheries,"  of  the 
Selway-Bitterroot  (Idaho  and  Montana) 
Wilderness  Management  Plan:  '(1)  No  plant- 
ing where  there  has  been  no  past  history. 
Attempt  to  keep  remaining  native  gene  pools 
intact.  (2)  No  introduction  or  continued 
stocking  of  non-native  species  .  .  .  <6)  Pres- 
ently barren  lakes  will  be  left  unplanted." 

The  Wilderness  Act  states:  "Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  Juris- 
diction or  responsibilities  of  the  several 
States  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife  In 
the  national  forests." 

In  streams,  such  as  some  In  the  Bob 
Marshall  where  I  have  caught  only  native 
cutthrost,  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  pure 
.strain  of  that  fish  Is  laudable,  though  It  \3 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  not  the  Forest  Service.  The  other 
rules  quoted  can  only  be  Intended  to  turn  the 
public  against  wilderness. 

&I06t  of  the  high  mountain  lakes  In  the 
West  had  no  native  fish.  Formed  by  glaciers. 
Isolated  by  waterfalls  or  near-vertical  rsplds, 


these  lakes  were  imreachable  by  trout  thw 
swam  In  lower-elevation  streams.  On  a  bacK  - 
packing  trip  through  the  Sawtooth  Moun- 
tains of  Idaho  forty-two  years  ago,  by  brother 
and  I  visited  thlrty-slx  lakes  that  we  con- 
sidered suitable  for  trout.  There  was  not  a 
single  fish  Ui  any  of  them!  Today,  many  of 
these  same  lakes  provide  good  fishing  to  those 
who  reach  them,  thanks  to  stocking. 

Several  years  ago  on  a  ti-lp  in  the  Brldger 
Wilderness,  in  Wyoming,  I  enjoyed  e.xcelient 
fishing  for  brook,  rainbow,  and  Californi.i. 
golden  trout,  none  of  which  were  native.  Did 
catching  a  3-pound  golden  from  a  timberllne 
lake  spKJll  my  wilderness  experience?  No  way! 

Of  course,  had  the  "purity"  dodge  been  in 
effect  at  that  time  I  would  have  broken  a 
rule  every  time  I  tied  my  horse  within  300 
feet  of  a  lake.  I  wouldn't  have  been  allowed 
to  tie  him  to  any  tree  for  more  than  two 
hours,  either. 

I  can't  list  all  the  rules  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  devised  to  harass  the  packers,  guides, 
and  outfitters,  both  on  the  rivers  and  In  the 
mountains.  But  these  rules.  If  upheld,  will 
eventually  force  some  of  them  out  of  busi- 
ness and  prevent  many  people  from  vistlng 
the  wilderness  or  lead  to  others  doing  so 
ill-equipped. 

I've  wondered  how  the  Forest  Service  can 
got  by  with  such  an  arbitrary  course.  Here 
is  tlie  explanation  given  by  James  W.  Moor- 
rr>;in,  former  executive  director  of  the  Sierra 
Club  Legal  Defense  Fund,  In  an  addres.s  be- 
bore  the  American  Law  Instlttite-Amerlcan 
Bar  A?soclatlon  Conference  on  Environment- 
al Law  hi  San  Francisco,  February  9,  1974: 

"Today,  the  central  problem  of  ligltating 
environmental  causes  with  the  United  States 
Government  Is  that  of  litigating  with  a  dis- 
cretionary  government,  a  government  of  men, 
rather  than  a  government  of  laws.  On  ques- 
tions affecting  the  environment,  our  execu- 
tive branch  has  a<:sumed  for  lt.«elf  a  discre- 
tion not  merited  by  law,  indeed  ha.s  exalted 
Its  discretion  over  the  law,  which  It  has  rel- 
cgated  to  the  background  role  of  legitimiz- 
ing presumptive  delegates  of  discretion  to 
U.-'elf.  .  .  . 

"How  does  the  executive  branch  convert 
statutory  mandates  that  should  govern  Its 
conduct  Into  loose  discretionary  licenses? 
One  way  Is  by  issuing  so-called  administra- 
tive Interpretations  In  the  form  of  general 
coun.'-els'  opinions,  secretarys'  opinions,  at- 
torney generals'  opinions,  and  the  like. 

"There  is  a  general  rule  that  when  a  court 
is  faced  with  an  ambiguous  statute,  it  should 
give  deference  to  the  Interpretation  of  the 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of 
that  statute.  The  government  seems  to  be- 
lieve tliat  this  rule  means  that  It  simply 
can  change  the  law  by  Issuing  an  opin- 
ion. .  .  . 

"In  ft.  nation  as  large  and  diverse  as  ours, 
the  consequences  of  lawless  government  are 
resentment,  dlailluslon,  bitterness,  suspicion, 
and  division." 

That  is  precisely  what  the  anti-wilderness 
F()re:-t  Seivice,  in  line  with  Ford  Administra- 
tion pollfv.  is  seeking  to  accomplish. 
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0PP03ITI0N  TO  S.   692— NATURAL 
GAS  REGULATION 

Ml-.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pre.=;ident,  natiii'al 
gas  accounts  for  one-third  of  this  coun- 
try's energy  supply.  In  the  coming 
winter,  we  will  be  faced  with  shortages 
of  this  essential  fuel.  In  years  to  come, 
these  shortages  may  get  worse  unless  we 
adopt  a  sound  new  policy  toward  natural 
gas. 

Regrettably,  the  legislation  coming  be- 
fore us,  S.  692,  would  adopt  no  such  new 
policy.  Instead,  It  fiuther  expands  and 
complicates    the    already    burdensome 


over-regulation  of  natural  gas.  It  is  regu- 
lation which  has  helped  create  the  cur- 
rent shortages.  Can  we  look  to  even  more 
i-egulation  to  solve  the  problem?  I  be- 
lieve that  is  precisely  the  wrong  answer. 

Yet  this  bill  proposes  to  do  just  that. 
It  expands,  for  the  first  time.  Federal 
Pow  er  Commission  regulation  to  include 
grts  sold  within  States  as  well  as  between 
St  ;nes.  It  would  set  up  extremely  compli- 
lated  allocation  procedures  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  causing  even  more  dis- 
location. It  would  mandate  interconnec- 
tion of  pipelines,  possibly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  small  users.  It  would  create  per- 
petual regulation  of  offshore  gas  and 
thus  deter  aggressive  exploration.  It 
would  set  up  a  pricing  system  of  such 
complexity  that  it  boggles  the  mind.  Is 
this  the  new  energy  policy  we  have  been 
searching  for? 

This  bill  would,  in  sliort,  perpetuate 
and  enlarge  upon  the  mistakes  of  tlie 
past.  It  would  lead  to  further  instability 
of  supply,  price  discrimination,  and  Gov- 
ernment control  over  the  marketplace. 
It  would  increase  the  cost  to  some  con- 
sumers without  hisuring  a  stable  supply 
to  all  consumers. 

Gov.  Ray  Blanton,  of  Tennessee,  has 
written  to  me,  expressing  his  sentiments. 
Quoting  briefly  from  this  letter,  the  Gov- 
ernor says: 

.  .  .  (the)  natural  gas  deregulation  bill 
establishes  s  multi-tiered  pricing  structure 
which  may  hinder  rather  than  prcwnote 
needed  exploration  ...  I  feel  that  this  bill 
Is  not  In  the  best  interests  of  Tennessee, 
and  urge  you  not  to  suppwt  it.  Rather  I 
would  urge  us  to  work  to  see  the  passage  of 
Vk  phased  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

As  the  Governor  correctly  points  out, 
it  is  deregulation  which  will  provide  the 
ultimate  answer.  The  longer  we  delay 
this  necessary  step,  tlie  gi-eater  will  be 
the  shortages  and  dislocations  we  wlU 
inevitably  face.  The  heavy  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  is  simply  not  the 
answer. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  oppose  this 
bill  and  am  cosponsoring  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  bring 
about  timely  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 


THE  40TH  YEAR  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  14,  1935,  President  Franklin 
Rot>sevelt  signed  into  law  the  landmaric 
Social  Security  Act. 

He  said  the  law  "represents  a  coi-ner- 
.'^tone  in  a  structure  which  is  being  built, 
but  is  by  no  means  complete." 

The  original  progi-am  covered  less  tlian 
60  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Since  then, 
the  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to 
extend  coverage  to  agricultural  and  do- 
me.stic  workers,  self-employed  persons, 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  and  State  and 
local  government  workers.  Today  9  out 
10  workers  are  covered  by  social  security. 

The  40th  anniversary  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportmiity  to  assess  what 
t  hanges  have  been  made  in  social  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  to  chart  rl-.e  futuie  course 
toi-  the  program. 

The  annual  Institute  of  Geionlology 
Conference  at  the  University  of  Miihl- 


gan,  which  was  held  last  month,  pro- 
vided a  forum  for  this  undertaking. 

Several  noteworthy  presentations  were 
made.  One  was  a  paper  prepared  by  Rob- 
ert Ball,  a  former  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  and  now  a  senior  scholar  at 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

I  commend  his  analysis — entitled  ''Tlie 
40th  Year  of  Social  Security  in  Amer- 
ica"— to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

In  addition,  Dorothy  McCamman,  a 
consultant  on  the  economics  of  aging  for 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging, 
made  several  perceptive  comments  in  as- 
sesshig  Robert  Ball's  recommentations. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Miss  McCamman's  com- 
ments on  Robert  Ball's  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  40TFI   VtAR  OF  Social  Security  in 

America 

(By  Robert  M.Bali) 

Today  we  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
I  lie  signing  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt brought  to  fruition  many  of  his  hopes  for 
a  better  America,  but  of  all  the  domestic  ac- 
compllsliments  of  his  administration  he  felt 
that  he  wanted  most  to  be  remembered  for 
the  establishment  of  the  social  security 
system. 

I  believe  he  felt  this  way  because  he  knew 
in  signing  the  Social  Secuj-lty  Act  that  he  was 
creating  more  than  a  new  program,  more  than 
a  government  agency  with  Important  Imme- 
diate responsibilities.  He  knew  he  was  cre- 
ating a  new  Institution  for  America,  perma- 
nent in  basic  form  and  with  the  capacity  to 
make  life  more  secure  and  happier  tor  gener- 
ations yet  unborn.  We  are  still  building  on 
the  strong  foundation  for  social  security  that 
was  first  established  over  a  generation  ago. 

The  Institution  of  social  security  has  served 
America  well — not  Just  older  people,  but  all 
Americans.  Today  Just  about  all  workers  In 
the  United  States  earn  not  only  wages  as  they 
work,  but  also  earn  protection  against  the 
loss  of  those  wages.  Each  payday  they  build 
up  credits  tinder  social  security  toward  de- 
ferred earnings  In  the  form  of  retirement  pro- 
tection, dlsabUlty  protection,  life  Insurance, 
and  unemployment  benefits. 

Thus,  the  young  and  middle-aged  workers 
of  today  have  as  much  to  celebrate  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  any  person  now  drawing  a  retirement  ben- 
efit. This  is  true  not  only  because  the  younger 
worker  has  current  life  Insurance  protection, 
frequently  with  a  face  value  of  well  ovei 
$100,000,  and  current  disability  protection, 
and  not  only  because  social  security  and  Med- 
icare help  relieve  the  current  worker  of  the 
expense  of  caring  for  parents  and  other  older 
relatives,  but  most  Importantly  because  social 
security  provides  the  way  for  him  to  build 
retirement  protection  and  health  Insurance 
protection  for  the  time  when  he  too  reaches 
retirement  age. 

We  must  not  allow  opponents  ol  social  se- 
curity  to  separate  the  generations — to  pit  the 
contributing  worker  against  the  retired 
worker  drawing  benefits.  Income  security 
after  retirement  is  not  a  matter  of  one 
t'roup — tliose  of  working  age — helping  an- 
other group — the  retired.  It  is  a  matter  of 
everyone  planning  for  a  continuing  income 
during  tlie  latter  years  of  life.  Retirement  in- 
come is  a  universal  need.  We  are  all  headed  in 
the  same  direction:  no  one  stays  young. 


Social  security  has  been  greatly  impro'.  ed 
in  recent  years — benefit  levels  have  been  ap- 
proximately doubled  since  1967— «nd  now 
contains  automatic  provisions  to  keep  the 
benefits  up  to  date  with  wages  and  prices. 
Yet.  since  social  security  benefits  are  inade- 
quate lor  so  many  people  now  receiving  them, 
and  since  for  sc  long  the  amounts  payable 
have  been  low.  the  public  generally  has  not 
caught  up  with  the  fact  that  social  security 
for  those  who  retire  in  the  future  to  now  n 
much  more  nearly  adequate  program. 

Lei  me  illustrate  this  by  giving  you  a 
few  figures  for  workers  retiring  last  month  Kt 
age  65.  The  worker  who  has  regularly  been 
earuiuK  the  federal  minimum  wage  viU 
get  3*198.70  a  month,  $298.10  for  a  man  and 
wife.  These  amounts  as  a  percentsige  ol  ear:- 
Ings  in  the  year  before  retirement  are  61.3 
percent  for  the  worker  alone,  and  92.3  per- 
cent for  the  couple.  The  worker  who  has  been 
earning  the  median  wage  for  male  workers 
win  get  $288.60  a  month,  $432.80  for  the 
couple,  or  45.1  percent  of  earnings  in  the 
year  before  retirement  for  the  worker  alone 
and  67.6  percent  for  the  man  and  wife.  For 
those  earning  the  maximum  wages  counted 
under  the  program,  the  comparable  figure.s 
are  $342.00  for  the  worker  alone,  $513.00  for 
the  couple,  and  the  percentage  of  the  maxi- 
mum earnings  counted  for  social  security  In 
the  year  before  retirement  are  31.1  percem. 
and  46.6  percent  resijectively.  For  workers 
who  start  drawing  ijenefits  at  age  62  becaii>ip 
of  early  retirement,  the  amoimts  would  be 
20  percent  less. 

The  benefits  payable  to  the  couples  and 
the  percentage  of  piust  earnings  the.se  bene- 
fits represent  seem  to  me  reasonably  satis- 
factory. I  do  believe,  as  I  shall  argue  later, 
that  the  amounts  payable  to  the  worker  alone 
and  to  widows  should  be  increased,  but.  in 
general,  across-the-board  Increases  In  the 
amount  of  benefits  payable  to  everyone  who 
retires  in  the  future  do  not  seem  to  me  ta 
have  a  continuing  high  priority.  I  believe, 
instead,  that  we  need  changes  In  the  program 
to  improve  protection  for  selected  groups,  to 
Improve  equity,  strengthen  financing,  and 
Improve  the  automatic  provisions  that  af- 
fect everyone. 

I  recommend  the  lollowhig  high  priority 
changes  In  social  security  and  related  pro- 
grams: 

1.  The  automatic  cost  of  living  Increases 
should  take  place  every  sL\  months  instead  of 
once  a  year. 

When  the  automatic  provisions  were  in- 
troduced hi  1972,  It  was  assumed  that  the 
annual  rate  of  inflation  would  be  in  the 
range  of  2  percent,  3  percent,  or  4  percent, 
and  once  a  year  seemed  often  enough.  We 
have  learned  that  a  full  year  Is  too  long  to 
wait  when  the  rate  of  Inflation  goes  higher. 

2.  The  consumers'  price  Index  designed  (spe- 
cifically for  the  elderly  and  for  the  poor 
rather  than  the  general  consumer.';'  price  in- 
dex should  govern  the  automatic  provisions 
In  the  .■social  security  program  and  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  program. 

Since  the  elderly  and  the  poor  have  to 
spend  a  high  proportion  of  their  income  <iii 
lood  and  other  Items  that  have  increased  in 
price  more  tlian  the  average,  the  general  CPI 
has  proven  to  be  an  inadequute  index  to 
tie  benefit  increases  to. 

3.  The  automatic  benefit  provisions  ^should 
be  changed  so  that  the  relationship  of  bene- 
fits at  the  time  of  retirement  to  wages  piv- 
vlously  earned  Is  stabUlzed. 

We  can  design  a  system  which,  (uer  tlte 
long  run  does  a  better  job  than  the  present 
would  be  to  have  an  automatic  sy.stem  which 
paid  benefits  in  the  future  wiiich  at  the 
lime  Ol  retirement  were  the  same  proportion 
of  past  earnings  as  benefits  are  for  those  re- 
tiring today.  This  means  that  benefit  pro- 
tection ior  contributors  would  be  kept  up 
to  date  with  the  level  of  living  In  the  com- 
munitv  gei^prally  Once  on  the  rolls,  the  pur- 
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chasing  power  of  the  benefit  woul  1  be  guar- 
anteed %A  under  present  law.  In  the  event 
that  the  country  later  wished  »  provide 
benefits  that  were  a  greater  pra|>orUon  of 
past  wages  than  Is  being  paid  to  t  tuwe  retir- 
ing now.  this  could  be  done  by  mtw  legisla- 
tion. 

The  problem  with  the  present  automatic 
provision  Is  that  benefit  protectioa  may  rise 
under  certain  circumstances  less  t  ban  wages 
rise,  or  under  other  circumstances  more  than 
wages  rise,  depending  on  the  ha]  ipen-stance 
cf  how   wages   and  prices  move. 

This  should  be  changed  so  as  tc  give  con- 
tributors the  security  of  knowing  what  pro- 
portioa  of  their  earnings  will  b»  replaced 
by  the  social  security  benefit. 

This  change  would  also  make  tli ;  relation- 
ship of  benefit  amounts  (the  ou' go  of  the 
system)  to  wages  (which  determi  >e  the  in- 
come of  the  system )  more  predl<  table  and 
eliminate  the  basis  for  the  wild  scu-e  stories 
now  being  circulated  about  the  fDng-range 
financing  deficit  in  social  securit^.  It  isn't 
generally  realized  that  a  large  p4rt  of  the 
deficit  predicted  for  social  securitijr  some  60 
years  or  so  from  now  is  based  on  1  he  notion 
that  under  the  automatic  provislans  bene- 
fits would  be  allowed  to  rise  much  faster 
than  wages,  and  for  a  high  pro{  >ortion  of 
workers  retiring  50  years  from  now  would  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  highest  wagei  i  they  had 
ever  earned.  This,  of  course,  woDld  not  in 
fact  be  allowed  to  happen.  Sucl.  a  result 
would  be  completely  contrary  to  tlie  purpose 
of  the  automatic  provision,  and  Congress 
would  make  a  change  in  the  law  ^rell  before 
any  such  situation  developed.  But  It  is  true 
that  under  certain  wage  and  prici)  assump- 
tions such  a  result  could  theoretlctlly  obtain 
under  present  law.  The  fact  that,  1 1  the  long 
run.  this  can  theoretically  happe*  Is  being 
used  to  scare  people  about  the  sov  iiduess  of 
the  whole  social  security  system. 

This  fact  Is  another  good  reason  to  changa 
the  social  security  benefit  formula  so  that 
the  amoimt  of  protection  Is  aut  jmatlcally 
tied  to  futxire  wage  levels  rather  bhan  to  a 
combination  of  prices  and  wages  a  s  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  main  reason  to  make  t  tie  cbuEinge 
Is  that  It  would  Improve  the  socliJ  security 
system.  There  la  every  reason  to  hs  ve  benefit 
protection  follow  the  level  of  living  of  the 
country  generally  as  reflected  in  changes  in 
wage  levels  and  to  embody  this  feature  in  the 
automatic  provisions  of  the  law. 

4.  The  maximum  amount  of  earnings 
counted  for  social  security  benefl  ;s  and  on 
which  contributions  are  paid  should  be  In- 
creased to  $24,000  in  1977,  and,  as  ,n  present 
law,  the  maximum  should  be  k(  pt  up  to 
date  with  increases  In  average  cov  jred  earn- 
ings. 

When  wages  were  first  credite<i  to  social 
security  accounts,  the  full  wages  af  97  per- 
cent of  the  workers  under  the  pro  p-am  were 
covered.  Today,  only  85  percent  of  the  work- 
ers have  their  full  wages  counte  I.  Raising 
the  maximum  to  $24,000  would  ;o  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  the  original  )urpose  of 
e.xcluding  the  full  wages  of  onlj  the  very 
highest  paid. 

With  additional  wages  credited  for  social 
security  purposes,  those  paying  n^  ore  would 
get  more.  For  example,  a  worker  age  55  in 
1977  and  retiring  at  65  would  gel  a  benefit 
about  $100  a  month  higher  than  he  would 
receive  under  present  law.  A  wo:  ker  60  In 
1977  would  get  about  $50  a  month  more. 

In  addition,  this  change  would  make  the 
financing  of  the  program  more  :)rogressive 
and  because  of  the  matching  empl  )yer'a  con- 
tribution would  strengthen  the  fli  kancing  Df 
the  system. 

5  With  these  two  changes — fl)  tying 
automatic  Increases  in  benefit  protection 
directly  to  increases  in  average  ws  ges  rather 
than  to  both  prices  and  wages  as  i  .t  pre.sent; 
and  (2)  Increasing  the  maximur  i  earnings; 
base  to  $24,000  In  1977 — social  secu  Ity  can  be 


fuUy  financed  over  the  next  35  to  40  years 
without  increasing  contribution  rates  over 
those  In  present  law  and  without  the  addition 
of  financing  from  any  other  source. 

With  the  benefit  and  contribution  base 
raised  to  $24,000  in  1977.  the  contribution 
schedule  in  present  law  would  substantially 
ever-flnance  the  Medicare  hospital  Insurance 
program  for  many  years  into  the  future.  It 
would  be  possible,  then,  without  weakening 
a  sound  financing  plan  for  Medicare,  to  shift 
to  the  cash  benefit  program  the  small  In- 
crease In  the  Medicare  contribution  rate 
which  is  now  scheduled  to  occur  in  1978.  This 
scheduled  increase  Is  0.2  percent  of  payroll 
for  employees,  and  a  like  amount  for  em- 
ployers. 

In  addition,  the  Increase  in  the  contribu- 
tion rate  of  1  percent  now  scheduled  for  the 
year  3011  should  be  made  effective  at  the 
point  between  1985  and  1990  when  the  Fund 
would  otherwise  start  to  decline.  The  social 
security  system  would  then  be  fully  financed 
for  the  next  35  to  40  years  and  this  would 
have  been  accomplished  without  any  Increaae 
in  contribution  rates  over  those  now  sched- 
uled. 

II  it  turns  out  that  these  changes  are  in- 
sufficient to  fully  support  the  program  on  a 
self-financed  basis  after,  say.  2016,  I  would 
favor  the  gradual  Introduction  of  a  govern- 
ment contribution.  But  there  Is  no  hurry 
about  this  decision.  It  may  well  be  best  to 
aave  the  Idea  of  a  government  contribution 
for  the  purpose  of  partly  financing  national 
health  insurance.  The  need  for  such  a  govern- 
ment contribution  In  the  cash  benefit  pro- 
gram rests  on  highly  speculative  assump- 
tions about  what  will  occiu:  many,  many 
years  Into  the  future — assumptions  about 
fertility  rates,  mortality  rates,  labor  force 
participation  rates  by  older  people  and  wom- 
en, and  about  the  productivity  Increases  we 
may  expect. 

6.  It  may  be  desirable  through  a  permanent 
change  In  the  innMse  tax  law  to  partly  sub- 
sidize social  security  contributions  for  low- 
Income  workers. 

Social  secmrity  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of 
people  to  help  themselves.  It  Is  based  on  a 
long  tradition  of  self  help  and  Income-Insur- 
ance programs  from  the  time  of  the  medieval 
guilds  In  Europe  and  Qreat  Britain.  It  seems 
to  me  that  proposals  to  finance  social  secu- 
rity entirely  from  general  revenues  or  through 
some  sort  of  Income  tax  surcharge  which 
would  completely  exempt  low-wage  earners 
are  misguided  and  based  upon  a  failure  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  program. 

If  the  financing  principles  of  social  secu- 
rity were  to  be  changed  so  that  large  numbers 
of  people  are  paid  benefits  without  contribut- 
ing, while  large  numbers  of  other  people  are 
charged  much  more  than  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  obtaining  the  protection  elsewhere, 
fundamental  changes  In  the  benefit  side  of 
the  program  are  almost  bound  to  follow. 
Without  a  tie  between  benefit  rights  and 
previous  contributions,  questions  would  un- 
doubtedly arise  about  the  basis  for  paying 
benefits  to  those  who  cau  support  themselves 
without  the  benefits. 

If  financing  were  related  to  ability  to  pay. 
It  Is  very  likely  that  benefits,  In  time,  would 
be  related  to  need.  Thus  as  a  result  of  a 
change  In  financing,  we  could  find  that  social 
security  had  been  turned  Into  a  welfare  or 
negative  income  tax  program  designed  to  help 
only  the  very  poor,  and  that  it  no  longer  was 
a  self-help  program  serving  as  a  base  for  all 
Americans  to  use  In  building  family  security. 
The  security  of  future  benefit  payments  Is 
greatly  reinforced  by  the  concept  of  a  dedi- 
cated social  security  tax  or  contribution  paid 
by  the  people  who  will  benefit  under  the  sys- 
tem. The  moral  obligation  of  the  government 
to  honor  future  social  security  claims  Is  made 
much  stronger  by  the  fact  that  the  covered 
workers  and  their  families  who  will  benefit 
from  the  program  made  a  specific  sacrifice 


In  anticipation  of  social  security  benefits  in 
that  they  and  their  employers  contributed  to 
the  cost  of  the  social  security  system  and 
thus  they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  return  In 
the  way  of  social  security  protection. 

This  Is  true  in  social  security,  railroad 
retirement,  civil  service  retirement,  and  stale 
and  local  retirement  systems,  even  though 
there  is  not  ordinarily  in  any  of  these  pro- 
grams— nor  for  that  matter  in  private  group 
Insurance  or  private  pension  plans — an  exact 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion provided  and  the  contributions  made  by 
the  individual.  Very  importantly,  the  con- 
tributory nature  of  the  sj-stem  helps  to  make 
clear  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  Introduce 
eligibility  conditions  Into  the  program,  such 
as  an  Income  or  needs  test,  that  would  deny 
benefits  to  people  who  have  paid  toward  their 
protection. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  line  of  rea- 
soning, however,  that  workers  need  to  bear 
all  of  the  costs  of  social  security  directly. 
The  benefit  principle  of  taxation  reqxilrea 
that  their  right  rest  on  a  clearly  earmarked, 
q>ecific  contribution  related  in  part  to  the 
amount  of  protection  received,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  It  Is  not  at  all  necessary  they  pay 
the  entire  cost. 

There  Is  a  real  dilemma,  for  example,  as 
far  as  the  low-wage  earner  Is  concerned.  He 
may  in  fact  be  getting  a  "bargain"  for  his 
social  security  contributions — as  he  does — in 
terma  of  long-range  retirement,  disability, 
and  survivorship  protection,  but  nevertheless 
questions  can  be  raOsed  al30ut  a  social  policy 
that  forces  him  to  substantially  reduce  an 
already  low  level  of  current  living  In  order 
to  secure  this  protection.  A  possible  solu- 
tion to  this  dUemma  would  be  to  make  the 
earnings  credit  In  the  1975  tax  bill  perma- 
nent and  to  broaden  the  credit  to  Include 
low-Income  workers  without  children.  Under 
this  proposal,  low-Income  ijeople  wotild  get 
either  an  Income  tax  credit,  or  If  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  an  income  tax  they  would  get 
a  positive  payment  off.settlng  a  considerable 
part  of  what  they  are  required  to  pay  for  so- 
cial security.  Yet  the  provision  does  not, 
change  the  social  security  system.  It  is  a  .sub- 
sidy to  low-Income  workers  through  the 
income  tax. 

7.  Social  security  benefits  for  single  work- 
ers and  for  widows  should  be  Increased. 

Among  social  security  beneficiaries,  the 
worst  ofl"  are  the  non-married — the  retired 
workers  or  elderly  widows  living  alone  or 
with  non-relatives.  Married  aged  beneficiaries 
generally  have  more  income  between  them 
than  singles  do  and  are  able  to  live  more  eco- 
nomically because  many  of  their  expenses 
are  not  much  bigger  for  two  than  for  one. 
Two  million  of  the  elderly  people  who  live  by 
themselves  or  with  unrelated  Individuals 
(having  only  their  own  Incomes  to  live  on) 
have  Income  below  the  poverty  line.  This  is 
1  in  3,  compared  with  only  1  in  11  of  the 
elderly  persons  living  In  families.  In  1973 
(and  It  can  be  expected  that  the  proportion 
would  be  about  the  same  today)  1  In  every  2 
of  the  elderly  people  who  are  non-married 
and  not  living  with  a  relative  were  either 
poor  or  had  incomes  within  25  percent  of 
the  poverty  line.  And  some  of  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  in  terms  of  their  own  Income,  do 
not  show  up  In  the  poverty  statistics  of  the 
government  because  they  live  with  tlielr  chil- 
dren and  the  government  uses  the  total  in- 
come of  the  household  to  measiu-e  poverty. 

Because  women  live  much  longer  than  men 
(an  average  of  17.2  years  after  age  65  as  com- 
pared to  13.1)  many  more  women  than  men 
are  in  the  group  of  non-married  per-sons. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  women  In  the  el- 
derly non-lnstltutlonal  population  were  in 
this  situation  in  1973,  but  only  7  percent  of 
the  men.  Of  the  3.4  million  poor,  60  percent 
were  living  alone  or  with  non-relatives,  but 
of  this  60  percent,  only  12  percent  were  men 
and  48  percent  were  women.  Of  the  "near 
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poor,"  50  percent  were  living  alone  or  with 
non-relatives,  but  of  the  50  percent,  only  9 
percent  were  men  and  41  percent  were 
women. 

If  social  security  Is  to  do  a  better  job  In 
contributing  to  Income  security  In  the  later 
years.  Improvements  need  to  be  made  In  ben- 
efit levels  for  the  single  retired  worker  and 
for  widows.  Under  present  law.  a  couple 
whose  benefits  are  based  on  the  wage  record 
of  Just  one  worker  receives  one  and  a  half 
times  the  retirement  benefit  of  that  worker. 
A  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  times  the  worker's 
benefit  over-compensates  for  the  living  cost 
of  two  people  as  compared  with  the  single 
worker.  A  fairer  rate  for  the  spouse's  bene- 
fit would  be  one-third  rather  than  one-half. 
I  wovUd  propose  that  the  corablued  benefit 
for  couples,  when  benefits  are  based  on  a  sin- 
gle wage  record  remain  at  today's  level,  but 
that  the  spouse's  benefit  be  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  the  retirement  benefit  and  the  work- 
er's benefit  be  increased  by  14  percent.  This 
change  would  benefit  the  poor  and  the  "near 
poor"  and  would  also  significantly  improve 
the  equity  of  the  program  by  relating  bene- 
fits more  closely  to  contributions,  particu- 
larly Improving  the  relative  position  of  mar- 
ried couples  when  both  individuals  work  as 
com.pared  with  couples  whero  only  one  per- 
son works. 

This  change  would  also  Increase  benefits 
for  elderly  widows  since  the  ro^e  for  widows' 
benefits  is  equal  to  the  retirement  benefit 
rate. 

This  proposal  Is  expensive,  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  improvement  gradu- 
ally. 

8.  The  age  62  computation  point  for  men 
should  be  made  retroactive. 

The  1972  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  provided,  in  effect,  that  men  born 
after  1913  would  have  their  benefits  and  the 
benefits  of  their  depeiKlents  and  survivors 
computed  on  the  more  litjeral  basis  which  la 
the  past  applied  only  to  women.  However, 
the  provision  was  not  applied  retroactively. 
It  should  be.  This  change  would  Increase 
benefits  for  some  11  million  retired  men. 
wives,  widows,  and  children  now  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  While  increasing 
benefit  outgo  immediately.  It  would  have 
little  effect  on  long-run  costs  since  the 
liberalization  applies  only  to  benefits  based 
on  the  wage  records  of  men  now  62  or  older. 

9.  Several  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
disability  Insurance  program. 

The  definition  of  disability  for  older  work- 
ers should  be  liberalized,  the  waiting  period 
In  the  disability  program  should  be  reduced 
to  3  months,  and  disabled  widows  should  re- 
ceive full-rate  benefits  regardless  of  age. 

10.  There  needs  to  be  early  Improvement 
In  our  national  health  Insurance  system  for 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled  (Medicare). 

It  could  be  quite  awhile  before  the  United 
States  has  a  comprehensive  national  health 
Insurance  program  In  operation.  The  earliest 
conceivable,  but  unlikely,  timetable  for  a 
general  program  would  be  final  passage  late 
next  year  with  Implementation  In  1978  or 
1979.  It  Is  likely  to  be  considerably  longer. 
The  elderly  and  disabled  should  not  be  asked 
to  wait  until  a  comprehensive  program  can 
actually  be  operating  before  we  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  Improve  Medicare.  In  my 
Judgment,  Improvement  of  our  national 
health  Insurance  plan  for  the  elderly  and 
the  disabled,  designed  to  make  it  more  like 
what  a  good  comprehensive  national  health 
Insurance  plan  should  be — setting  It  up  a.s 
a  model,  as  It  were — would  help  ach'  ;ve  a 
good  plan  for  the  whole  population.  Here 
Is  what  I  think  is  desirable. 

Medicare  has  done  a  great  deal  to  meet 
the  costs  Ox  Illness  in  old  age.  Hospital  costs 
for  the  elderly  are  now  largely  taken  care 
of.  The  major  benefit  Improvement  needed 
111  hospital  Insurance  under  Medicare  Is  to 
cover  without  coinsurance  the  few  cases 
where    really    long   hospital    stays    are    re- 
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quired.  There  are  not  many  cases  that  re- 
quire hospitalization  of  more  than  60  days — 
the  limit  today  that  Is  paid  for  without 
coinsurance — but  the  few  cases  there  are 
should  be  protected  and  without  the  patient 
having  to  pay  part  of  the  cost. 

Protection  against  the  cost  of  physician 
care  covered  imder  the  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  part  of  Medicare  is  much  less 
satisfactory.  The  retired  person  has  to  pay 
a  monthly  premium  for  this  protection;  there 
is  a  $60  annual  deductible  before  any  bills 
are  paid  by  the  plan  and  there  is  20  percent 
coln.sui-ance.  Actually,  the  individual  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  much  more  than  20  per- 
cent because  a  physician  who  wants  to  take 
a  chance  on  collecting  his  own  bills  rath^;r 
than  being  reimbursed  directly  by  Medicare 
i.s  allowed  to  charge  the  patient  more  than 
the  fee  on  which  Medicare  reimbursement  is 
based.  Under  these  circumstances  the  plan 
pays  the  patient,  not  the  doctor,  but  the 
physician  can  bUl  the  patient  any  amount 
he  pleases.  Thus,  many  elderly  people  under 
Meditare  are  now  paying,  not  20  percent  of 
Their  physician's  bills  after  a  deductible,  but 
30  or  40  percent. 

This  procedure  should  be  changed  .so  that 
Medicare,  like  Blue  Shield,  would  have  partic- 
ipating and  non-partlclpating  physicians. 
Participating  physicians  wctild  be  guaranteed 
full  payment  of  the  "reasonable  charge,"  and 
the  plan  would  collect  any  deductibles  and 
coinsurauce  from  the  patient.  In  return,  a 
participating  physician  would  agree  to  abide 
by  the  reasonable  charge  determination  in  all 
cases. 

Participating  would  be  on  an  all  or  noth- 
ing basis.  Those  physicians  who  remahied 
outside  the  plan  would  not  be  allowed,  as 
they  are  today,  to  take  bill  asiignments  from 
some  patients  and  get  the  advantage  of  di- 
rect payment  from  the  government  when 
bills  are  large  or  when  the  patients  have  low 
incomes,  and  in  other  situations  bill  patients 
directly  and  charge  more  than  the  Medicare 
"reasonable  charge."  If  they  remained  out- 
side the  plan  they  would  have  to  collect  their 
bills  in  all  canes. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  would 
publicize  which  physicians  were  participat- 
ing, and  which  were  not,  so  that  a  patient 
could  depend  on  the  fact  that  by  going  to 
a  participating  physician  he  would  have  to 
pay  only  20  percent  of  the  bill.  If  he  went  to 
a  non-partlclpating  physician  he  would  know 
ahead  of  time  that  he  might  have  to  pay  the 
physician  more  than  20  percent  of  the  charge. 

I  would  also  propose  that  the  Supplemen- 
tary Medical  Insurance  program  be  combined 
with  hospital  Insurance  and  that  the  com- 
bined protection  be  financed  partly  by  a 
contribution  paid  by  the  worker  and  his  em- 
ployers throughout  his  working  career  and 
partly  by  a  government  contribution.  Thus 
the  worker  would  have  paid-up  protection  for 
physician  coverage  on  retirement  Just  as  he 
does  now  for  hospital  coverage.  This  propo.sal 
wag  endorsed  by  the  1971  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security. 

Medicare  needs  to  be  broadened  to  cover 
additional  health  costs.  Prescription  drugs, 
for  example,  are  now  covered  only  while  an 
individual  Is  in  a  hospital  or  receiving  cov- 
ered care  In  a  nursing  home.  For  many  elder- 
ly people  with  chronic  Illnesses  the  regular 
drug  bill— $20  or  $30  month  after  month- 
may  be  a  very  serious  drain  on  Income.  The 
cost  of  prescription  drugs  for  at  least  chronic 
Illness  should  be  covered  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of 
Medicare  has  been  the  very  limited  cover- 
age that  it  provides  for  skilled  nursing  home 
care.  It  would  be  a  big  Improvement  If  a 
period  of  care  In  a  skilled  nursing  home- 
perhaps  up  to  30  days  without  co-payment — 
were  available  after  hospitalization,  even  If 
such  short-term  care  did  not  clearly  require 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse.  Pay- 
ment for  longer  stays — up  to  the  100  days 


now  allowed — coiUd  be  based  on  the  stricter 
criteria  now  tn  effect.  Such  a  change  would 
encourage  early  transfer  from  a  hospital  to 
a  skilled  nursing  home  and  the  conditions  of 
payment  would  be  more  understandable  than 
at  ptresent. 

11.  We  need  greatly  Improved  services  for 
the  very  old  a.id  the  elderly  who  are  chroni- 
cally ill.  Including  more  and  better  residen- 
tial homes,  nursing  homes,  and  services  that 
help  elderly  people  nxalntaln  their  own  homes 
if  they  wish. 

Whether  an  elderly  person  has  an  adequate 
Income  depends,  of  course,  not  only  on  the 
amount  of  that  Income  but  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  special  needs.  Can  he  or  she  live 
alone?  Is  he  ill?  Can  he  look  after  himself? 
It  is  estimated  that  about  14  percent  of  those 
over  65  have  such  limitations  that  they  re- 
quire more  or  less  constant  help  from  others. 

It  is  the  very  old  and  the  chronically  ill 
who  are  the  worst  off  among  the  elderly.  And 
the  very  old  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  younger  aged.  Between  1050  and  1970  the 
iiumber  of  persons  65  to  75  years  Increased  by 
50  percent,  but  the  number  of  persons  75  or 
older  virtually  doubled,  going  from  3.8  mil- 
lion In  1950  to  7.6  miUion  in  1970.  For  the 
very  old,  sooner  or  later,  social  security  and 
even  substantial  supplementary  retirement 
income  may  not  be  enough.  And  In  tlie 
United  States  we  have  not  done  a  very  good 
Job  on  this  part  of  the  problem  of  aging. 
We  wUl  need  to  greatly  increase  direct  social 
provision  to  help  elderly  people  maintain 
their  own  private  living  arrangements  as  long 
as  they  can,  and  want  to,  and  also  to  provide 
more  and  better  residential  homes  and  long- 
term  nursing  homes. 

12.  The  Federal  Oovernment  should  take 
re.sponslbUlty  for  .seeing  that  all  persons  85 
or  over  have  the  right  to  a  level  of  living 
equal  at  least  to  the  poverty  level  as  defined 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  1973  there  were  3.4  million  persons  65 
or  older — 16  percent  of  the  20.6  milllou  living 
outside  institutions — who  were  below  the 
official  federal  poverty  line.  And  the  poverty 
level  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
Is  rock-bottom,  grinding  poverty.  At  1973 
prices,  the  level  for  a  non-farm,  aged  Individ- 
ual, living  alone,  was  $2,130,  and  for  an 
elderly  couple  $2,688.  This  standard,  brought 
up  to  date  for  current  prices,  would  be  $2,630 
for  the  sUigle  individual  and  $3,320  for  the 
couple. 

In  spite  of  Increases  In  the  level  of  social 
security  payments  and  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  program  of  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  for  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled.  It  Is  likely  that  if  we  had  an  up- 
to-date  count  of  the  elderly  poor  they  would 
still  make  up  16  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
elderly  population.  Rapid  Infiation  has  wiped 
out  a  large  part  of  the  gains  that  would 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  program  Im- 
provements. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  through 
Supplemental  Security  Income  now  has  the 
mec^ianism  which  would  make  It  a  simple 
matter  to  raise  the  one-sixth  of  the  elderly 
population  now  below  poverty  to  at  least  this 
level.  State  supplementation  would  still  be 
required  where  living  costs  were  above  aver- 
age or  where  a  state  wished  to  guarantee  a 
level  of  living  above  this  bare-bones  stand- 
ard, but  the  Federal  Government  would,  at 
least,  have  set  a  benefit  level  equal  to  Its  own 
minimum  standard. 

The  improved  standard  should  apply,  of 
course,  not  Just  to  the  elderly  but  to  the 
needy  disabled  and  the  needy  blind.  The  total 
cost  of  this  change  In  the  near  term  would 
be  In  the  range  of  $3  to  $3.5  bUllon  a  year. 
The  cost  would  fall  entirely  on  the  federal 
budget.  Over  time,  very  gradually,  the  pro- 
portion of  elderly  persons  eligible  for  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  under  the  im- 
proved standards  should  decline  since  newly 
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pur  )oses 


eligible  social  security  beneficiaries 
celve  higher  benefits  than  current 

13.  The  special  character  of  social 
as  a  contributing  retirement  and 
Biirance  plan  should  be  recognized 
arating  social  security  financial 
from  the  operation  of  the  general 
the  United  States. 

UntU  the  1969  budget,  social 
treated  entirely  separate  from  the 
budget   except,   of   course,    for 
economic  analysis.  Sucli  separation 
sizes  the  long-term  commiiment.s 
security  to  the  contributor  and  th 
tions  of  the  Social  Security  Admin 
as  an  insiu-ance  organization 

14.  Social  Security  should  be  re-e.s 
as  an  Independent  Board  witli  bipart 
resentation  and  free  from  politics 
vision  of  its  operations. 

Social  Secnrlty  was  operated  by 
pendent  bi-partisan  Board 
early  history.  The  case  for  such 
ence — given  the  scope  of  the  program 
size  of  the  operation — is  even  stronger 
Such  independence  from  any 
political  bureaucracy  would  promote 
ency  and  add  to  public  confidenci 
system. 

CONCLUSION 

On  the  fortieth  anniversftry  oi  th 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  social 
program  Is  under  more  concentrate  1 
than  at  any  time  since  it  was  first 
Although  much  of  the  criticism 
and  wide  of  the  marlc,  some  of  it  Is 
Wo  can  make  social  .security  a 
gram. 

There   Is   no   need   for   .Mipportori 
program  to  be  defensive.  Social 
ovu:  most  successful  program  of  soclt  i 
in  at  least  the  last  fifty  years.  Its 
are  sound.  And  the  protection 
social  security  can  and  should  be 
better.  We  should  be  working 
for  changes  that   improve  the 
financial  stability  of  the  program 
the   best  possible   response   to  the 
now  being  made  on  social  security 
brate  the  fortieth  anniversary  by 
beginning  the  process  of  program 
ment. 
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Some  Comments  on  Robert  M.  Bali 

"The   40th   Year   of  Social   Sk 

America" 

(By  Dorothy  McCammnn) 

We  are  all  greatly  Indebted  to 
for  his  thoughtful  and  stimulating 
of  where  we  now  are  in  this 
of  Social  Security"  and  the  next 
taken  as  we  look  toward  the  year 

In  reacting  to  his  e.xcellent  presentation 
I   am   not   representing   either   th( 
Committee  on  Aging  or  the  National 
of   Senior  Citizens.   As  their  consfltant 
give  them  my  personal  views  and 
ten — Just  as  you  are  now  being 
listen — but  that  doesn't  mean  tha; 
or  you — are  necessarily  in  atjreemeni 
to  you  Instead  from  my  wholehearted 
cation  to  Social  Security  after  a  qi  larter 
a  century  of  work  as  an  employee 
program  and  another  dozen  years 
in  other  work  that  provided  an  opi|or 
to  further  that  dedication. 

Not   surprisingly   then,   I   wholeheartedly 
endor.se    Bob    Ball's    coniprehensiv^ 
mendatious   for    the   high   priority 
needed  In  social  security  and 
gram.s.  We  share  a  common  dedicatiin 
programs.  My  conunents  are  therefo  -e 
nature  of  underUning  or  expansior 
tain  points  rather  than  of  disagreen:  ent 
I  will  touch  on  only  three  of  his  n^any 
ommendatlons :  Use  of  general  rev 
increase  In  benefits  for  single  w 
widows,  and  an  independent  Social 
Board. 
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XrSE  OF  GENERAL  REVENTTES 

In  his  prepared  paper,  Mr.  Ball  concludes 
his  recommendations  for  changes  In  the  fi* 
nancing  of  social  security — recommendations 
with  which  I  am  in  complete  agreement — 
with  the  following: 

"If  it  turns  out  that  these  changes  are 
Insufficient  to  fully  support  the  program 
on  a  self-financed  basis  after,  say,  2015,  I 
would  favor  the  gradual  introduction  of  a 
government  contribution.  But  there  is  no 
hurry  about  this  decision.  It  may  well  be 
best  to  save  the  idea  of  a  government  con- 
tribution for  the  purpose  of  partly  fi- 
nancing national  health  insurance.  The  need 
for  such  a  government  contribution  in  cash 
benefit  programs  rests  on  highly  speculative 
sissumptions  about  what  will  occur  many, 
many  years  Into  the  future — assumptions 
about  fertility  rates,  mortality  rates,  labor 
force  participation  rates  by  older  people  and 
women,  and  about  the  productivity  Increases 
we  may  expect." 

Personaly,  I  do  not  view  the  use  of  gen- 
eral revenues  as  a  matter  of  "either/or," 
that  Is.  either  health  benefits  or  cash  bene- 
fits. I  believe  general  revenues  have  a  legiti- 
mate role  to  play  in  flanclng  both  types  of 
benefits  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to 
postpone  until  far  into  the  future  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  tripartite  financing  of 
cash  benefits. 

The  experts  who  designed  our  Social  Se- 
curity program  four  decades  ago  foresaw  the 
eventual  need  for  a  government  contribu- 
tion, a  contribution  that  can  be  Justified  by 
the  mere  fact  that  many  who  qualified  for 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  very  little  contribu- 
tor v  coverage  v.ould  otherv^-t.se  have  ijeen  on 
relief. 

Here,  any  disagreement  Bob  and  I  have  Is 
probably  on  timing,  rather  than  principle. 
I  would"  guess  that  our  goal  is  the  same:  a 
Social  Security  system  covering  both  cash 
beneflt.s  and  health  Insurance,  financed  part- 
ly by  employer  contributions,  partly  by  em- 
ployee contribution  and  partly  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  government  in  recognition 
of  society's  stake  in  a  well-functioning  social 
Insurance  progam.  Hopefully,  this  goal  Is  not 
too  many  years  away. 

Regardless  of  the  timing  of  tripartite  fi- 
nancing of  a  predetermined  and  measurable 
share  of  social  security  costs,  I  would  sug- 
gest an  Immediate  step  to  reinforce  public 
confidence  In  the  system — confidence  that 
has  been  badly  shaken  by  the  recent  wild 
scare  stories  about  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  system  in  the  period  Immediately 
ahead  as  well  as  far  Into  the  future.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Congress  restore  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  the  provision  for  general 
revenue  financing  that  existed  from  1944-50 
as  follows: 

"There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund  such  additional 
stuns  as  may  be  required  to  finance  the 
benefits  and  payments  provided  for  in  this 
Title." 

INCREASf.O  BENFfTrS   FOR   SINGLE   WOBKERS  AND 
WIDOWS 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  Mr.  Ball's  pro- 
posal for  improving  benefit  levels  for  the 
single  retired  worker  and  for  widows.  I  wish 
only  to  imderline  the  importance  of  this 
recommendation  as  on©  possibility  for  im- 
proving the  relative  position  of  maiTled 
couples  when  both  individuals  work,  as  com- 
pared with  couples  where  only  one  person 
works. 

Tlie  question  of  the  treatment  of  the 
"working  wife"  under  social  security  has  long 
awaited  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  am  sure  we 
will  be  considering  this  problem  In  greater 
detail  later  this  morning  when  we  hear  Tlsh 
Sommers   discuss  questions  of  equity. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  is  now 
struggling  with  this  and  other  questions  of 
InadefjURCies   fir   oulriylif    iiiequitie.'!   In    so- 


cial security's  treatment  of  women.  On  July 
16,  Senator  Frank  Church,  Chairman  of  the 
Conmilttee,  announced  the  establishment  or 
a  Task  Force  on  Women  and  Social  Security, 
an  essential  part  of  the  Committee's  con- 
tinuing Inquiry  into  Future  Directions  in 
Social  Security. 

Thi.s  Task  Force,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  is  now  preparing  a  working  paper  that 
will  be  discussed  at  a  Conunittee  hearing  thi.s 
autuniii.  Our  Task  Force  has  already  been 
faced  with  ample  evidence  of  the  urgency  of 
an  as.sessment  of  the  responsiveness  of  social 
security  to  the  changing  role  of  women  in 
our  society  and  our  work  force.  The  long- 
range  financial  Integrity  of  the  system  leans 
heavily  on  the  Increased  labor  force  partici- 
pation of  women  in  the  years  ahead  when 
they  will  have  fewer  children  to  raise.  It  is 
essential  then  that  Social  Security  more  ade- 
quately meet  their  retU'ement  needs. 

AN    INDEPKNni.NT    SOCIAL    SECURITy    BOABD 

I  turn  now  to  Mr.  Ball's  last  recommenda- 
tion that  "Social  Security  should  be  re- 
established as  an  independent  Board  with 
bipartisan  repre.sentation  and  free  from  po- 
litical supervision  of  Its  operations."  I  will 
point  out  here  that  Senator  Church's  bill  (S. 
388 ) ,  to  achieve  this  end,  has  already  earned 
the  support  of  dozens  of  cosponsors. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Ball  would  agree  that 
an  important  specific  charge  to  this  Board 
should  be  to  develop  and  carry  out  an  ag- 
gressive informational  program.  Social  Se- 
curity constituents — and  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  the  United  States  can  be  said 
to  be  a  constituent — have  a  right  to  be  In- 
formed about  this,  their  program. 

Under  the  old  Social  Security  Board,  this 
"right  to  know"  was  respected.  For  example, 
a  special  section  on  labor  information  main- 
tained a  continuing  flow  of  material  to  edi- 
tors of  labor  newspapers,  staffed  booths  at 
conventions,  prepared  brief  and  understand- 
able pamphlets — mainly  cartoons,  and  Issued 
mojichly  bulletins  for  use  at  luiion  meetings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  Informational 
activities  should  have  been  continued  and  in- 
tensified over  the  years  as  the  program  grew 
and  became  more  complex.  Instead,  these  ac- 
tivities  have   been   greatly   curtailed. 

Increasingly,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare prefers  that  people  do  not  know  about 
their  rights  under  the  programs  it  adminis- 
ters. Perhaps.  In  the  discussion  period  that 
follows,  Mr.  Ball  can  tell  us  of  his  efforts 
as  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  to  "reach- 
out"  to  people  potentially  eligible  under  the 
new  program  of  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come— efforts  that  were  effectively  forestalled 
at  the  Departmental  level. 

With  an  aggressive  informational  pro- 
gram. Social  Sectirity  constituents  would  be 
knowledgeable  about  tJielr  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  program.  Hopefully  they 
would  no  longer  feel  the  need  to  pinchase 
commercial  publications  which  Imply  that 
one  doesn't  get  full  value  from  Social 
Security  unless  he  knows  the  secrets  the 
publication  reveals. 

For  illustration,  I  use  a  full-page  ad  in  a 
recent  magazine  section  of  my  Sunday  paper, 
headed  "How  to  collect  from  Social  Security 
at  any  age!"  Tills  ad  invited  me  to  send  SS.on 
In  order  to  find  out  how  mucli  money  I  had 
invested  In  Social  Security  "right  to  the 
penny"  and  how  to  get  the  most  for  that 
Investmeiit. 

Among  the  secrets  to  be  revealed  in  return 
for  my  $3.00  were  these: 

"How  ten  million  people  who  are  only  30 
years  old,  on  the  average,  collect  Social  Se- 
curity." 

"Should  you  have  two  Social  Security 
cards?" 

"How  to  ca.sh  in  on  Social  Secmlty  even 
If  yoti've  never  paid  a  penny  into  It." 

'■H(jw  to  get  a  refund  if  you  have  overpuid 
v<ii;r  .S«i'  ial  Stouri'v  t£txo.«. 
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(Studies  show  that  two  out  of  Uuee  peop^ 
overpay.)" — I  can't  Imagine  what  studi« 
could  possibly  conclude  that  more  than  a 
small  fraction — those  who  worked  tot  more 
than  one  employer  during  the  year  and  had 
total  earnings  exceeding  the  maximuiii  wage 
ba^ — would  "overpay",  but  I  doubt  that  the 
Dook  would  enlighten  me. 

And  here  is  the  one  which  almost  per- 
suaded me  to  part  with  $3.00: 

"Should  you  tattoo  your  Social  Secuilty 
number  on  your  body?" 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ball  Citu  ansv.er  that  one  for 

Ub. 

Such  profit-making  ptibllcations  exploit 
Social  Security  constituents  but  they  can 
flourish  only  If  there  is  a  void  to  be  filled.  To 
fill  this  void,  we  need  an  Independent  Board 
charged  with  a  truly  aggressive  Informa- 
tional program  and  committed  to  making 
the  Social  Seciulty  program  meaningful  to 
the  people  it  serves. 

Biographical  Data — Dobotht  McCamman 

Miss  Dorothy  McCamman,  consultant  to 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  is 
also  Consultant  on  Economics  of  Aging  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  Specl.il  Committee  on  Aging. 
In  1961-62.  she  was  a  Professional  Staff  Mem- 
ber of  that  Committee  and  its  expert  on 
Social  Security. 

She  has  had  nearly  twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  Socl.ll  Security  Administration, 
having  served  as  Assistant  Director  of  Pro- 
gram Research  in  1956-50. 

For  the  1961  White  House  Conferenre  on 
Agmg.  she  was  Technical  Director  of  the 
Sections  on  Income  M:;intenance,  Including 
Financing  of  Health  Costs,  and  on  Impact  of 
Inflation  on  Retired  Citizens. 

For  the  1971  White  House  Coiiference  on 
Aging,  she  served  as  presiding  Chairman  of 
the  Section  on  Employment  and  Retire- 
ment, as  well  as  on  the  National  Organiza- 
tions' Task  Force  on  Health,  on  the  planning 
committee  for  the  Special  Concerns  session 
on  Long  Term  Care,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Post-White  House  Conference  Board. 

During  the  period  1962-68,  Miss  McCam- 
man was  a  Consultant  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging,  Group  Health  Association 
of  America,  and  Brandels  University's  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Advanced  Studies  In  Social 
Welfare,  working  in  the  areas  of  retirement 
Income,  employment  of  older  workers,  com- 
munity organization  and  financing  of  health 
costs. 

She  has  a  BA  In  Economics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  Is  a 
graduate  of  that  School  of  Social  Work. 


ADMINISTRATION  CONTINUES  BLA- 
TANT USE  OP  IMPOUNDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10,  we  voted  by  the  over- 
whelming margin  of  88  to  12  to  override 
the  Pi-esident's  veto  of  the  education 
appropriation  bill.  On  the  previous  day 
the  House,  voting  379  to  41,  also  resound- 
ingly rejected  the  veto.  At  the  time  of 
our  override,  I  stated  that,  while  it  is  the 
President's  responsibility  to  recommend 
budget  levels  to  the  Congi-ess.  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  decide  what  those  levels 
shall  be. 

We  have  done  that.  On  two  occasions — 
on  the  Initial  votes  to  pass  the  education 
appropriation  bill,  and  then  on  the  over- 
ride— Congress  has  stated  unmistakably 
its  intention  with  regard  to  education. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  our  com- 
mitment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  concemed 


that  this  clear  statement  of  congressional 
priorities  may  be  imdermined  by  Exec- 
utive actions.  For  the  past  12  months,  the 
administration  has  been  improperly  us- 
ing the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  to  withhold  funds  that  Congress 
has  added  to  the  President's  budget. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  that  act  sug- 
gests that  Congress  delegated  to  execu- 
tive ofiQcials  the  authority  to  set  aside 
congressional  add-ons  and  return  them 
to  Congress  in  the  form  of  deferrals  or 
proposed  rescissions.  Yet  that  has  been 
the  record  of  the  past  year. 

I  raise  the  issue  today  in  hope  of 
averting  the  impoundment  of  educational 
add-on  funds.  We  voted  on  this  issue 
first  in  the  form  of  an  appropriation 
bill.  We  passed  it  again  in  the  form  of 
an  override.  Let  us  not  face  it  a  third 
time  in  the  fonn  of  a  deferral  or  rescis- 
sion. That  would  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Imixjundraent  Control  Act.  It  would  in- 
vite a  lietid-on  collision  once  again — 
which  we  do  not  need — ^between  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  respect  the  will  of 
Congress.  To  do  otherwise  may  very  well 
ti'igger  a  coimterreaction  from  Congress. 
It  may  lead  to  greater  rigidity  to  Im- 
poundment control  procedures. 

The  Constitution,  supported  by  ."stat- 
utory provisions,  makes  it  very  clear 
that  Congress  will  decide  the  level  of 
funding.  Although  the  President  is  free 
to  recommend  budgetary  requests.  Con- 
gress has  the  final  say.  The  President 
prepares  his  budget  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921.  The  legislative 
history  demonstrates  convincingly  that 
Congress  reserved  for  itself  the  right  to 
revise  P»residential  requests — up  or 
dov.ii — in  any  way  that  Congress  de- 
cides. On  no  occasion  did  Congress  re- 
linquish its  autliority  or  prerogative  to 
detremine  budgetary  priorities.  To  pre- 
tend otherwise  woiUd  make  a  mockery 
of  tlie  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974. 

This  historical  record  of  congressional 
control  is  provided  in  an  Interesting 
paper  presented  this  year  to  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association.  The 
author  of  the  paper,  Louis  Fisher  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  shows 
that  Congress  gave  consideration  to  the 
idea  of  letting  the  President's  budget 
sene  as  a  ceiling.  Congress  would  be 
allowed  to  cut  but  not  add.  That  idea 
was  rejected,  unequivocally.  We  have  an 
executive  budget  only  in  the  sense  that 
the  President  initiates  the  budget.  From 
that  point  on  it  is  a  legislative  budget, 
for  we  decide — here  In  Congress — what 
the  actual  funding  levels  shall  be. 

I  trust  that  the  President  will  recog- 
nize the  preeminence  of  Congress  in  ap- 
propriation matters.  Twice  now  we  have 
voted,  and  confirmed,  the  intention  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  education  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1976.  We  do  not  want 
to  be  confronted  a  third  time  on  some 
sort  of  defen'al  or  rescission  proposal.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  the  administration 
wants  to  press  this  strategy,  it  will  back- 
fire. To  impound  congressional  add-ons, 
convenient  though  it  may  be  for  execu- 
tive officials,  is  simply  too  Intolerable  and 
demeaning  to  Congress. 


Ml*.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  paper  by  Dr.  Fisher  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrESI3EMIA'.    BtJDCrET-M.^KING--LAWS, 

Customs.  Teends 
By  Louis  Fisher 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
rested  on  two  fundamental  supports:  Presi- 
dential responsibility  for  the  submission  of 
agency  estimates;  full  congressional  author- 
ity to  revise  them.  The  Act,  supported  by  its 
legislative  history,  contemplated  a  process 
■whereby  the  two  branches  would  work  in 
tandem,  each  assigned  specific  and  distinct 
duties.  The  essence  of  a  budget  system  re- 
quired that  "responsibility  will  rest  upon  the 
administrative  branch  for  the  formulation  of 
this  program  in  the  first  Instance  and  upon 
the  legislative  branch  for  subjecting  It  to 
such  revision  as  In  its  opinion  is  deemed 
desirable." ' 

In  recent  years,  and  at  an  accelerat-ed  pace, 
those  lines  of  responsibility  have  been 
blurred.  Congress  Interferes  with  the  formu- 
lation of  the  budget;  administrative  actions 
make  it  difficult  for  Congress  to  revise  It. 
These  developments  have  taken  place  with 
little  understanding  on  our  part,  with  Uttle 
comprehension  of  the  specific  facta  Involved 
or  their  broader  Implications.  Large  questions 
of  policy  are  evolving  without  fanfare.  We 
are  not  at  a  crossroads,  waiting  to  debate 
the  proper  direction.  We  have  already  veered 
down  a  new  path,  without  the  benefit  of 
public  debate  or  deliberation. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  bring  these 
Issues  into  focus,  describe  our  present  course, 
and  stimulate  some  discussion  and  thought 
as  to  whether  the  direction  underway  Is  In 
thf!  public  interest. 

I.  CONGRESSIONAL  REVISION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Although  Congress  has  full  authority  to 
alter  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent— either  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
estimates — the  practice  of  the  executive 
branch  has  been  to  treat  certain  estimates  as 
ceilings.  In  the  event  that  Congress  tries  to 
increase  those  estimates  (congressional  "add- 
ons") ,  the  Administration  on  many  occasions 
has  refu.sed  to  spend  the  funds. 

That  practice  was  particularly  pronounced 
during  the  Nixon  years,  eventually  giving 
rise  to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  Under  that  statute  the  President  is  able 
to  withhold  funds  for  tw^o  purposes:  to  delay 
the  expenditure  of  funds  (deferrals)  or  not 
to  spend  them  at  all  (r&sclsslons) .  The  rec- 
ord of  the  first  year's  experience  shows  that 
Impoundment  has  been  used  in  large  part 
to  discriminate  against  congressional  add- 
ons. Thvis,  as  a  result  of  President  Nixon's 
claim  of  constitutional  power  to  Impound 
fimds,  and  now  on  the  basts  of  President 
Ford's  Interpretation  suid  implementation  of 
a  statute.  Congress  has  been  frustrated  In 
its  attempts  to  add  to  the  President's  budget. 
That  was  never  the  Intent  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

BUDGET  AND  ACCOUNTING  ACT 

The  1921  Act  directed  the  President  to 
transmit  estimates  of  the  expenditures  and 
appropriations  necessary  "In  his  judgment" 
for  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.*  That  has  been 
called,  very  loosely,  an  "executive  budget." 
The  term  is  slippery,  suggesting  that  Con- 
gress delegated  substantial  powers  to  the 
President.  But  the  Act  merely  provided  for 
executive  Initiation  of  the  budget,  allowing 
Members  of  Congress  full  freedom  either  In 
committee  or  on  the  floor — to  decrease  or  In- 
crea.se  his  estimates. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ETitirely  different  is  the  trpe  oi 
budget  advocated  prior  to  1921. 
J.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  Hoiise 
prlatlons  Committee,  met  with  the 
Constitutional  Convention  on  Ma; ' 
he  expressed  support  for  a  btidg  st 
that  would  make  it  as  diificult  as 
legislators  to  Increase  the  amount 
by  the  President.  He  suggested  tlia ; 
s'lould  be  prohibited  from  appropi  lat 
money  "unless  It  had  been  reques  ed 
head  of  the  department,  iinles.s 
thirds  vote,  or  unless  it  was  to 
against    the    governmem    or    for 
expenses  ...■"- 

Charles  Wallace  Colllii?,  v.hose 
budget  reform  influenced  membe 
Houses,  published  an  article  in 
argued  for  a  form  of  parllamen 
ment.    "Our    institutions,"   he 
more  nearly  akin  to  those  of 
to  the  English  budget  system  tha 
naturally  look   for  the  purpose  o 
tion."*  He  noted  that  Parliament 
ago  yielded  the  initiative  in 
latlon  to  the  cabinet.  The  budget 
was  ordinarily  ratified  as  Introduced 
tional  budget  system  in  America 
volve,  as  its  prime  factor,  the 
of  the  initiative  in  financial 
executive  by  the  Congress.  .  .  .  The 
would  possess  the  functiorts  of  a 
ister  in  relation  to  public  finance, 
take  the  responslblUty  for  the 
the  budget.  Complementary  to  tht 
gress  would  yield  its  power  of 
way  of  Increasing  any  item  in 
and  also  Its  power  to  Introduce  any 
Ing  a  charge  upon  the  Trea^urj',  w 
consent  of  the  executive.* 

Although   the  President,   in   Coll 
nario,   was  responsible  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
actual  finance  minister.  He  would 
chief  burden,  exercise  the  real  au 
have  the  "ultimate  decision,  outsic^ 
ters  of  policy,  of  all  new  projects 
charge  upon  the  Treasury,  all 
the  previous  appropriations,  and  o 
newal  of  the  existing  grants."  ^ 

Several  other  changes  were  part 
of  this  budget  system.  Members  of 
net  would  be  granted  a  seat  in 
and  also  a  voice  (but  not  a  vote)  ir 
lative  proceedings  Involving  the 
committee  system  of  making 
"would  cease."  Since  the  budget 
be  recognized  as  an  administrative 
Congress  "would  relinquish  its  pov  er 
any  new  Item,  to  Increase  any 
consider  any  measure  which  would 
burden   upon   the  Treasury  unles  s 
measure  had  the  sanction  of  the 
In  other  words.  Congress  "would 
the  power  to  consider  money  bllLs 
those  Introduced  upon  the  authority 
President."  • 

Rep.  Medill  McCormick,  strongly 
by  Collins,  Introduced  a  n\imber  ol 
resolutions  In  1918  calling  for  vari 
reforms.  Including  the  creation  oi 
budget  committee  to  replace  the 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Approprl 
40-member  House  budget  comm 
have  power  to  reduce  Presidential 
but  not  add  to  them,  unless  requested 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the 
of  the  President,  or  unless  tlie 
could  muster  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  House  would  not  be  able  to 
budget  bill  when  it  reached  the 
to  restore  what  the  Piesident  had 
submitted.' 

WUUam  McAdoo.  Wilson's  nrst 
of  the  Treasury,  supported  a  bud^t 
I  hat  would  prohibit  Congress  from 
the  President's  requests:   "let  us 
with  ourselves  and  honest  with 
people.  A  budget  which  does  not 
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Initiation  or  Increase  of  appropriations  by 
Congress  will  be  a  semblance  of  the  real 
thing.""  When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Carter  Glass  submitted  budget  estimates  In 
1919,  he  stated  his  view  that  the  budget,  "as 
thus  prepared  for  the  President  and  on  bis 
responsibility,  should  not,  as  such,  be  in- 
creased by  the  Congress.  .  .  ."  -'  David  Hous- 
ton, the  next  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  asked 
Congress  in  1920  not  to  add  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates  iniless  reconunended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.'- 

ThLs  radical  scheme  of  an  erecuiive  budget 
was  rejected  by  Congress.  The  budget  was 
executive  only  in  the  .sense  that  the  Pre.'ident 
was  responsible  for  the  estimates  .submitted. 
It  was  legislative  in  the  sen.^e  that  Congress 
had  full  power  to  incrense  or  reduce  his  esti- 
mates. Iiicrca.ses  could  be  mnde  in  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floor  by  simply  majority  vote. 
The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  did  not  con- 
template the  relinqulsiinient  of  any  congres- 
sional powers.  In  reporting  the  bill,  the  Hot'.se 
Select  Committee  on  the  Budget  explained: 

It  win  doubtless  be  claimed  by  some  that 
this  is  an  Executive  budget  and  that  the 
duty  of  making  appropriations  is  a  legisla- 
tive rather  than  Executive  prerogative.  The 
plan  outlined  does  provide  for  an  Executive 
initiation  of  the  budget,  but  the  President's 
responsibility  end  when  he  has  prepared  the 
budget  and  transmitted  It  to  Congress.  To 
that  extent,  and  to  that  extent  alone,  does 
the  plan  provide  lor  an  Executive  budget,  but 
the  proposed  law  does  not  change  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make 
the  minutest  examination  of  the  btidget  and 
to  adopt  the  budget  only  to  the  extent  that 
It  is  found  to  be  econamical.  IT  the  estimates 
contained  in  the  President's  budget  are  too 
large,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  re- 
duce them.  If  In  the  opinion  of  Congress  the 
estimates  of  expenditure  are  not  sufliclent, 
it  will  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
increase  them.  The  bill  does  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  give  the  Executive  any  greater 
power  than  he  now  has  over  the  considera- 
tion of  appropriations  by  Congress.-"- 

IMPLEMENTATION   OP   THE    1921    ACT 

Although  Congress  professed  to  retain 
power  to  increase  or  decrease  Presidential 
budget  estimates,  through  a  process  of  self- 
denial  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
adopted  a  stance  iigp.lnst  increases.  As  Rich- 
ard Penno  notes,  the  Committee  established 
as  Its  'first  strategic  premise  that  it  should 
reduce  executive  budget  requests.  Members 
could  assert  independence  by  either  raising 
or  lowering  tlie  budget  estimates  sent  to 
them.  But  they  believe  that  only  the  latter 
course  brings  influence.  By  keeping  resources 
scarce,  they  magnify  their  allocatlv?  power." 
He  then  quotes  former  House  Appropriation.-^ 
chairman  Clarence  Cannon: 

It  has  long  been  the  unwritten  rule  of  the 
Conunltiee  on  Appropriations  that  the  budg- 
et estimate  is  Xo  be  taken  as  the  maximum 
aud  the  efficiency  of  the  subcommittee  ha? 
been  Judged — and  the  chsuiraan  of  each  sub- 
committee has  prided  himself  on — the 
amoimt  he  v.-.^s  able  to  cut  below  the 
btidget." 

This  strategy  is  reinforced  by  IntercauierHl 
contests.  House  Appropriations  often  cuts 
an  agency's  budget  in  anticipation  that  the 
Senate  will  restore  the  funds.  Partly  this  is 
a  belief  that  Senators,  responding  to  different 
constituencies,  are  more  profligate.  Diu-ing 
a  celebrated  conflict  In  1962,  when  conferees 
from  the  Appropriations  Committees  could 
not  agree  on  a  meeting  place,  a  long-fester- 
ing antipathy  between  the  two  House? 
produced  caustic  comments.  Said  one 
Representative : 

...  in  the  past  10  years  the  Senate  con- 
ferees have  been  aWe  to  retain  $22  billion 
out  ol  the  $32  billion  In  increa.ses  which  the 
Senate  added  to  Hou^e  appropriations — a 
two-to-oue  ri'-.o  in  fator  of  the  body  con- 


sistently advocating  larger  appropriations, 
Increased  spending  and  corresponding 
deficits."^ 

But  House  cuts  also  represent  an  Institu- 
tional game.  Intended  to  make  the  Senate 
look  Irresponsible  In  money  matters  even 
though  members  of  the  House  prefer  the 
higher  levels.  In  the  words  of  a  veteran 
Senate  Republican: 

Over  in  the  House  it's  a  great  Dilng  tii 
economize.  They  cut  out  a  lot  of  things 
because  they  know  very  well  that  when  th» 
bill  comes  over  here,  we  will  restore  the 
money.  I  know — I  was  in  the  House.  I  used 
to  vote  to  cut  all  these  funds  and  theu  come 
over  here  and  ask  my  Senators  to  be  sun- 
that  the  money  got  back  in.  We  get  pleiu-. 
of  that  around  here."> 

The  tradition  of  having  the  Senate  beha\.' 
as  tlie  "upper  body"  has  changed  somewhat 
in  recent  year.s.  Beginnhig  in  fiscal  1967  the 
Senate  was  more  critical  than  the  Hou.se 
on  defense  expenditures.  By  fiscal  1969  tiie 
House  was  "voting  larger  appropriations  [for 
defense]  than  the  Senate  for  most  Hne- 
Items."  '• 

After  Congress  appropriates  funds,  a  fur- 
ther reduction  occurs  when  Presidents  with- 
hold funds  that  have  been  added  to  their 
budgets.  Harry  Truman,  Dwight  Elsenliower, 
and  .John  Kennedy  all  Impounded  funds  that 
Congress  had  added  to  their  defense 
budgets. ^^  Add-ons  also  affected  domestic 
budgets.  In  signing  an  agricultxue  appropria- 
tion bill  in  1966,  President  Johnson  stated 
his  displeasure  that  Congress  had  added 
$312.5  million  to  this  budget  request."  During 
a  period,"  he  said,  "when  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  moderate  inflationary  pres- 
sures, this  degree  of  increase  Is,  I  believe. 
most  unwl.^."  Instead  of  vetoing  the  bill 
and  losUig  funds  he  wanted,  he  reduced 
e.\pendltures  for  certain  items  "in  an  at- 
tempt to  avert  expending  more  in  the  com- 
ing year  than  provided  in  the  budget."  i* 

On  an  entirely  different  order,  however, 
wei-e  the  Impoundments  carried  out  by  the 
Nixon  Administration.  They  set  a  precedent 
both  in  terms  of  magnitude  and  truculence. 
The  message  came  across  without  equivoca- 
tion that  what  Congress  had  added  to  the 
President's  budget  was  irresponsible  and 
without  merit.  In  fiscal  1971  the  Adminis- 
tration Impounded  all  of  the  public  works 
funds  that  Congress  had  added  to  the  budget. 
OMB  depended  on  advice  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as 
to  which  projects  had  lower  priority.  Slated 
for  the  shelf,  according  to  the  definition 
adopted  by  the  Administration,  were  "those 
projects  that  are  not  included  in  the 
budget—"  »  Rather  than  treat  the  budget 
as  a  .set  of  recommendations,  to  be  acted 
upon  at  tiie  discretion  of  Congress,  OMB 
decided  that  "the  President's  budget  .should 
stand  Piul  that  all  of  the  congre-sslouiil 
rttUl-ons  be  deferred.  .  .  ."  '-' 

IMPOUNDMENT    CONTROL    AC  r    OF    1974 

The  overwhelming  victory  of  President  NiK- 
on  In  the  1972  eleciion  was  followed  by  mas- 
sive impoundments  of  agriculture,  housing, 
clean- water.  i>nd  other  funds  that  Congress 
had  ftdded  to  ills  bixdget.-"-  In  respon.se,  Con- 
gress passed  an  Impoiuidment  Control  Act 
in  1974  to  limit  the  President's  power.  In  al- 
lowing the  President  to  propose  Impound- 
ments— subject  to  coiigres.sional  review  and 
action — Congre.'^s  recognized  iliat  many  im- 
poundmenis  were  lecjitimate  and  reasonable. 
But  what  motivated  tlie  adoption  of  new 
statutory  controls  was  an  effort  to  a.'^sure 
"thrtt  the  prnotlce  of  reserving  funds  does 
not  become  a  vehicle  fur  furthering  Ad- 
ministrative policies  and  priorities  at  tiie 
expense  of  tho.se  decided  by  Congress."  - 

Tiie  .same  conclusion  was  handed  down  by 
federal  courts.  Mpny  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration Impoim'liiK-nts  had  been  Justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  President's  budget  re- 
q\ifsted  thnt  certniu  fluids  be  rescinded.  In 
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tluree  rescission  cases  Involving  education 
funds — veterans  cost  of  education,  Indian  ed- 
ticatlon,  and  land-grant  colleges — the  fact 
that  the  President  had  proposed  a  rescission 
was  considered  an  inadequate  reason  for  fail- 
ing to  carry  out  a  program.  What  deserved 
implementation  was  not  a  President's  budget 
but  a  public  law.-' 

In  a  decision  involving  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Judge  Jones  argued  that 
it  was  lmpo6sib?e  for  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  begin  dlomembering  OEO  simply  be- 
cause the  President  had  failed  to  Include 
funds  for  the  agency  in  his  budget.  The  Pres- 
ident's budget  was  "nothing  more  than  a 
proposal  to  the  Congress  for  the  Congress  to 
act  upon  as  it  may  please."  ^  Regarding 
subsidized  housing  funds.  Judge  Rlchey 
said  it  was  "not  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  to  refuse  to  execute  laws  passed 
by  Congress  but  with  which  the  Executive 
presently  disagrees."  -■"  And  In  another  de- 
cision, affecting  mental  health  funds.  Judge 
Gesell  stated  that  the  President  "does  not 
have  complete  discretion  to  pick  and  choose 
between  programs  when  some  are  made  man- 
datory by  conscious,  deliberate  congressional 
action."  " 

Precisely  what  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  intended  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
a  hybrid,  like  many  bills,  representing  bits 
and  pieces  of  previous  House  and  Senate  bills 
plus  some  Imaginative  innovations  by  con- 
ferees. There  is  enough  ambiguity  in  the  Act 
to  allow  the  Administration  ample  room  for 
Interpretation. 

IMPLEMENTATION   OF  Ti!E    1974   ACT 

The  1974  legislation  requires  special  mes- 
sages from  the  President  whenever  he  pro- 
poses to  rescind  or  defer  appropriations.  To 
rescind  funds,  both  Houses  of  Congress  must 
pass  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  approval 
within  45  days  of  continuous  session.  In  the 
case  of  a  deferral,  it  remains  in  effect  unless 
one  House  passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

The  first  message  by  President  Ford,  re- 
leased September  20,  1974,  identified  $495 
mllliou  in  proposed  rescissions  and  $19.8  bil- 
lion in  deferrals.  Seven  of  the  deferrals  In- 
volved HEW  programs.  In  each  case  the  Ad- 
ministration wanted  to  adhere  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  rather  than  to  the  higher  lev- 
els voted  by  Congress. 

For  example,  the  fiscal  1975  budget  in- 
cluded no  funds  for  Laud  Grant  .Colleges. 
The  House,  however,  appropriated  .?9.5  mil- 
lion in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill, 
and  the  Senate  voted  $12.46  million.  Yet  the 
Administration  deferred  all  funds  "in  order 
to  preserve  the  flexibility  of  the  Congiess  and 
the  Administration  in  arriving  at  a  final 
decision  on  the  future  of  this  program."  -'« 
That  was  a  euphemism,  for  protection  was 
behig  extended  to  the  President's  budget,  not 
to  congressional  action. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  four  other 
HEW  programs:  University  Commimity  Serv- 
ices, State  Postsecondary  Education  Commis- 
sions, impact  aid  to  "B"  children,  and  Reha- 
bilitation Services.  No  fluids  were  included 
in  the  budget  for  those  programs.  The  Ad- 
ministration did  not  contemplate  a  deferral 
of  funds;  it  wanted  to  scale  down  or  termi- 
nate the  programs.  With  respect  to  Public 
Libraries,  the  Administration  had  requested 
$25  million.  Congress  authorized  in  the  con- 
thuiing  resolution  a  level  that  translated 
Into  $11,647,000  per  quarter.  The  Adminis- 
tration nevertheless  planned  to  release  only 
$6,210,000  the  first  quarter,  or  approximately 
one-fourth  its  budget  request.  In  other 
words,  the  Administration  continued  to  grant 
a  superior  status  to  a  legislative  recommen- 
dation <its  budget)  than  to  a  public  law  (the 
level  provided  In  the  contintiing  resolution). 

Other  special  messages  continued  to  carry 
the  same  theme:  the  Ford  Administration 
\\as  using  the  deferral-rescission  procedure 
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to  single  out  congressional  add-ons  for  delay 
or  cancellation.  In  the  case  of  public  works 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Administration  deferred 
either  one -half  or  the  full  amount  added  by 
Congress.=»  Proposed  rescissions  for  Labor- 
HEW  generally  represented  a  return  to  the 
President's  budget.'"  The  Pentagon  attempt- 
ed to  defer  or  rescind  congressional  add-ons.'' 
Senator  Ted  Stevens  stated  that  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  "wherever  there  are 
congressional  add-ons,  there  are  automatic 
rescissions.  Just  like  the  automatic  im- 
poundments. We  have  gone  through  it  be- 
fore. Everything  that  was  added  on  by  the 
Congress  was  Impounded.  Now  almost  every- 
thing that  is  added  by  the  Congress  is  re- 
cinded.  You  Just  have  a  new  mechanism  for 
delay."  ^ 

This  over-all  pattern  did  not  have  high 
visibility.  Members  of  Congress  acted  on 
individual  deferrals  and  recisslons,  rarely  see- 
ing at  a  single  glance  the  general  strategy 
ptu-sued  by  the  Admuilstratlon.  For  those 
who  did  see  it,  the  results  were  objectionable. 
In  the  view  of  George  H.  Mahon,  chairman 
of  House  Appropriations,  It  was  not  appro- 
priate for  the  President  to  transmit  a  rescis- 
sion proposal  lliat  "only  contains  funds 
which  have  been  enacted  Into  law  as  a  resiUt 
of  the  initiative  of  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  everything  the 
Executive  does  Is  correct  and  right  and  de- 
fensible, and  that  everything  the  Congress 
does  by  way  of  providing  additional  stuns  or 
modifying  sums  is  all  wrong."  ■'  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson  told  an  Administration  wit- 
ness: "Maybe  we  should  quit  hearings  on 
HEW,  Just  forget  about  them.  There  is  no 
use  for  tis  to  spend  days  and  weeks  and 
months  and  scores  of  witnesses  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  and  have  the  bill  signed,  and 
then  what  we  decided  Is  nothing;  talk  about 
cooperation  with  Congress."  ■'• 

The  vast  majority  of  proposed  rescissions 
and  deferrals  were  rejected  by  Congress.  Part 
of  the  legislative  resistance  was  tied  to  the 
condition  of  the  economy.  By  voting  to  have 
impounded  funds  released  and  made  avail- 
able for  obligation.  Members  of  Congress 
could  take  action  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  provide  new  Jobs.  Some  Members  also 
concluded  that  tlie  Impoundment  Control 
Act  was  being  used  by  the  Administration  to 
artLficIally  hold  down  the  size  of  the  fiscal 
1976  budget,  which  assumed  that  Congress 
would  support  a  "$17  billion  reduction" 
package.^  So  unrealistic  was  the  Adminis- 
tration's assumption  that  the  so-called  econ- 
omy package  had  all  the  earmarks  of  games- 
manship and  public  relations.  Contributing 
also  to  the  overwhelming  rejection  of  pro- 
posed rescissions  and  deferrals  was  the  bias 
against  congressional  add-ons. 

Some  of  the  agency  heads  realized  that 
Congress  would  not  tolerate  the  notion  of 
automatic  deferrals  and  rescissions  for  what- 
ever Congress  added.  Charles  Miller,  a  budg- 
et official  for  HEW,  admitted  to  Senator  Ste- 
vens that  impoundment  of  add-on  money 
was  "the  touchiest  point,  without  any  ques- 
tion .  .  ."  "  But  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet 
that  the  Administration  will  abandon  the 
convenient  and  conventional  practice  of 
singling  out  congressional  add-ons  for  delay 
or  cancellation. 

One  means  of  making  the  issue  more  visi- 
ble is  to  redesign  the  special  messages  sub- 
mitted by  the  President.  If  he  were  required 
to  list  the  add-on  amount  next  to  the  pro- 
posed rescission  or  deferral,  that  would  pro- 
vide an  early  warning  signal  to  Congress 
and  give  the  Administration  some  pause  be- 
fore discriminating  so  heavily  against  con- 
gressional Initiatives. 

Other  changes  in  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  need  consideration.  I  would  not  re- 
quire reports  to  Congress  for  routine  Im- 
poimdments,  such  as  placing  funds  in  re- 
serve for  contingencies  and  savings   (Antl- 


deficlency  Act  Impoundments)  or  ptursuant 
to  specific  statutory  authority.^  As  a  protec- 
tion against  abuses.  Congress  could  require 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  screen  rou- 
tine Impoundmentfi  for  possible  policy  con- 
tent, but  I  think  that  Is  not  necessary.  Con- 
gressional delegation  of  authority  to  agency 
officials  should  knply  some  basic  level  of  trust 
and  confidence.  Congress  should  not  ask  the 
President  and  OMB  to  do  a  job  and  then 
watch  every  step.  It  is  burdensome  not  only 
to  OMB  but  also  to  agencies,  OAO,  and  the 
committees  of  Congress.  To  the  extent  that 
abuses  occur,  sufficient  remedies  are  avail- 
able. Parties  awaiting  funds  (States,  cities, 
private  organizations)  have  the  machinery 
and  resources  to  marshall  a  quick  protest. 
OAO  cotUd  report  the  omission  to  Congress, 
with  the  report  given  the  same  status  as 
though  it  had  come  from  the  PreBldent.* 
Furthermore,  the  political  cost  of  abusing 
delegated  authority  over  routine  Impound- 
ments is  too  substantial.  A  few  mishaps,  re- 
quiring the  Intervention  by  affected  partie.s 
and  OAO,  would  prompt  Congress  to  cancel 
the  authority  and  reinstltuie  stringent  re- 
porting and  control  requirements. 

In  return  for  this  delegated  authority  over 
routine  Impoundments,  I  think  OMB  will 
have  to  abandon  Its  prejudice  toward  con- 
gressional add-ons.  The  practice  is  too  bla- 
tant, too  demeaning  to  Congress,  too  similar 
to  item-veto  authority.  Policy  Impoundments 
should  be  reserved  for  occasions  where  events 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  cast  doubt  on  the  need  to  spend  the 
funds.  Such  events  can  discredit  not  only  a 
congressional  add-on  but  also  the  President  s 
original  budget  request.  Policy  Impound- 
ments should  be  far  less  frequent  than  they 
have  been  under  the  Ford  Administration, 
and  they  should  be  more  even-handed,  in- 
voked because  of  events  that  could  not  be 
anticipated,  not  because  Congress  wanted 
something  that  was  not  in  the  budget.  This 
means  accepting  the  primacy  of  Congress  In 
the  appropriations  process,  of  having  OMB 
follow  Its  own  language:  "The  final  authority 
for  appropriations  rests  with  the  Congress. 
Its  action  Is  based  on  extended  hearings  ana 
recommendations  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  is  taken  only  after  consid- 
eration by  each  body  as  a  whoIg/'s» 

II.    PRESIDENTIAL    FORMULATION    OP   ESTIMATES 

A  central  thrust  of  the  1921  Budget  and 
Accoimting  Act  was  the  placing  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  President.  As  noted  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  the  Budget:' 

If  Increased  economy  and  efficiency  In  the 
expenditure  of  funds  is  to  be  secvired.  It  Is 
thus  imperative  that  the  evils  should  be  at- 
tacked at  their  source.  The  only  way  by 
which  this  can  be  done  is  by  placing  definite 
responsibility  upon  some  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  the  requests  for  funds  as 
originally  formulated  by  bureau  and  depart- 
mental chiefs  and  subjecting  them  to  that 
scrutiny,  revision,  and  correlation  that  has 
been  described.  In  the  National  Government 
there  can  be  no  qtiestion  but  that  the  officer 
upon  whom  should  be  placed  this  responsi- 
bility is  the  President  of  the  United  States.'" 

The  Committee  anticipated  from  the  Pres- 
ident a  "carefully  thought-out  financial  and 
work  program, "  revising  agency  requests  to 
bring  them  into  "harmony  with  each  other, 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  organization  or 
activities,  [and|  of  making  them,  as  a  whole, 
conform  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  as  rep- 
resented by  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
and  prospective  revenues."  "  A  great  deal  of 
the  time  of  congressional  committees  had 
been  taken  up  "in  exploding  the  visionary 
schemes  of  bureau  chiefs  for  which  no  ad- 
ministration would  be  willing  to  stand  re- 
sponsible." " 

The  1921  Act  made  two  exceptions  to  this 
principle  of  Presidential  responsibility.  He 
was  to  set  forth  In  his  budget  all  estimates 
necessary    in  his  Judgment,"  except  tiie  esti- 
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mates  for  the  legislative  brauch  anQ  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Thoee  estimates  vere  to  be 
included  m  the  budget  without  revision." 
Moreover,  the  Act  prohibited  agen^  officials 
from  submitting  appropriation  requests  to 
Congress,  or  submitting  recommendations  as 
to  bow  the  reveniie  needs  shmild  be  met 
"unless  at  the  request  of  either  House  of 
Congress."  " 

This  structure  of  I»residential  responsi- 
bility hG«  eroded  slowly  over  tim(  .  but  we 
appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  oi  are  rapid 
disintegration.  Budgets  not  siibject  to  execu- 
tive branch  review  now  include  nol  only  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  judiciary  but  also 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currencv  in  t  he  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Federal  DepoMt  Instir- 
ance  Corporation,  the  MlUc  Mark(  t  Orders 
Assessment  Fund  of  the  Departmen ;  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Farm  Credit  Adminlstri  itlon,  the 
International  Trade  Ccwnmlsslon.  ar:  d  the  an- 
nexed budgets  ( except  for  the  Expo]  t-Import 
Bank).*  Additional  encroachmet  ts  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  Poet)  il  Service 
and  the  Consumer  Products  Safety  Commis- 
sion, while  a  number  of  pending  proposals 
would  grant  budgetary  independence  to  regu- 
latory conunlsslons  and  give  Congress  auto- 
matic acceea  to  the  budget  requ  >sts  that 
agencies  submit  to  OMB.<* 
Bridget  Estimates   Bypafsing    the    'rcndent 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf  introduced  li  glslatlon 
(S.  448)  la  1971  to  provide  that  tie  appro- 
priation requests  of  certain  regvilat  >ry  agen- 
cies be  transmitted  dlr°et!y  to  Congi  ess.  Such 
estimates  and  requests  for  apprc  prlatlons 
were  to  reflect  the  Judgment  of  tl  e  agencr 
concerned  and  were  not  to  be  chuiged  at 
the  direction  of  any  other  agency  c  f  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  agencies  aami  d  in  the 
bill  were  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bo  ird.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  Federal  Poti  er  Com- 
nUssion,  Federal  Trade  Commls-sios,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  i  lecurities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

S.  448  was  not  reported  from  ct  mmlttee. 
but  during  the  93d  Congress  Senate  r  Metcalf 
Introduced  S.  704.  a  bill  to  restore  ;he  Inde- 
pendence of  the  same  seven  regulal  ory  com- 
missions. The  bill  repeated  the  req  ulrement 
for  submission  of  budget  estimate ;  directly 
to  Congress.  But  as  reported  by  tl  e  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committer  .  on  De- 
cember 10,  1974.  the  bill  was  modifl«d  to  pro- 
vide that  budget  requests  would  be  sent  con- 
currently to  OMB  and  to  Congre  a.  When 
the  F>resident  submitted  his  budge  ;  to  Con- 
gress, he  could  alter  the  commlsi  loas"  re- 
quests if  he  desired.  However,  he  w(  lUld  have 
to  include — within  the  budget  do  lument — 
both  the  c(»nmlSEions'  tinaltered  re  quests  as 
well  as  his  proposals  for  their  a  ^proprla- 
tlons." 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Senn  :e  on  the 
Metcalf  bill.  He  has  introduced  a  new  bill 
during  the  94ih  Congress  for  concur  rent  sub- 
mKsion  of  budget  estimates  of  cen  lin  regii- 
latory  agencies."  Senavcr  Philip  Uai-t  has 
spon.vored  legislation  (S.  857,  94th  i;ongress) 
to  require  certain  regulatory  agencl  ?s  to  sub- 
mit budget  estimates  directly  to  Congress 
without  clearance  by  OMB."' 

Two  other  proposals  affecting  i  pgiilatory 
agencies  have  already  been  ena<  ted.  The 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Act  of  1972 
created  an  independent  regulatory  commis- 
sion, the  Consumer  Products  Safety  Commis- 
sion. The  act  required  the  Comn  isslon  to 
submit  its  budget  requests  simultaneously 
to  OMB  and  to  Congress :  "Whei  lever  the 
Commission  submits  any  budget  es  tlmaie  or 
request  to  the  President  or  tl^  Offic  s  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  it  shall  cor  currently 
transmit  a  copy  of  that  estimate  cr  request 
to  the  Congress."  '■'■  In  signing  the  l  ill.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  described  the  budget  pr  jvislon  as 
"unfortunate  and  sbovild  not  be  re  yarded  as 
precedent  for  future  legislation."  -' 

Par  more  serious,  as  a  departure  from  the 


principles  of  the  1921  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  ts  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  It  provides 
that  the  estimated  expenditures  and  pro- 
posed appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  (formerly  tb« 
Tariff  Commission)  shall  be  Included  In  the 
President's  budget  "without  revision.""^ 
Budget-watchers  on  Capitol  Hill,  Including 
myself,  learned  of  the  provision  months  after 
its  enactment.  President  Ford  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  provision  when  he  signed  the 
bilLo 

Another  innovation,  tucked  away  un- 
noticed In  a  1974  statute,  sought  to  give 
budgetary  indepedence  to  the  Postal  Service. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to 
extend  the  phase-In  of  certain  postal  eub- 
sidies.  But  Section  3  of  the  statute  also 
devised  a  new  procedure  for  submitting  the 
appropriations  requests  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. It  required  the  budget  program  to  In- 
clude separate  statements  of  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  Postal  Service  for  public  serv- 
ice costs  (rural  delivery)  and  for  foregone 
revenue  (third-class  mail).  The  act  pro- 
vided that  the  Pi-esldent  shall  include  thoee 
amounts,  "with  his  recommendation  but 
without  revision,  in  the  budget  transmitted 
to  Congress  under  section  11  of  title  31."" 

President  Ford  implemented  Section  3  of 
the  Postal  Service  Act  by  placing  its  esti- 
mates, without  revision,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  fiscal  1976  budget.  Side-by-slde  he  placed 
his  own  recommendations.  So  far  so  good. 
But  in  the  regular  budget  document  he  In- 
cluded only  his  own  r-Hiommendatlons,  not 
those  of  the  Postal  Service. 

OMB  ofBclal.s  contended  that  the  biidget 
presentation  satisfled  the  requirements  of 
Section  3,  since  the  "budget"  consists  of  four 
separate  documents,  including  the  Appendix. 
But  the  customary  meaning  of  the  budget 
has  been  restricted  to  the  document  with 
the  President's  message,  his  estimates  of 
budget  receipts,  etc.  Moreover,  on  page  2  of 
the  Budget  Appendix  for  fiscal  1976  the 
term  "Budget"  is  restricted  to  the  document 
that  "contains  the  information  that  most 
users  of  the  budget  would  normally  need.  In- 
cluding the  Bvidget  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent." And  finally,  OMB's  argument  con- 
flicted with  the  definition  of  "budget"  in  the 
United  States  Code  (which  the  1974  Postal 
Service  Act  Incorporated  by  reference).  Ac- 
cording to  31  U.S.C.  2:  "The  term  'Budget' 
means  the  Budget  required  by  section  11  of 
this  title  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress." 
Section  11  states  that  the  President  "shall 
transmit  to  Congress  dtu'lng  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  each  regular  session,  the  Budget, 
which  shall  set  forth  his  Budget  message, 
siunmary  data  and  text,  and  supporting  de- 
ttfil."  There  seems  little  doubt  that  Section 
3  of  the  i\)stal  Service  Act  intended  that 
FostuI  Service  estimates  be  placed  in  the 
Piesident's  regular  budget,  not  the  Appendix. 

That  OMB  might  have  hedged  a  bit  is  un- 
derstrindable.  Section  3  of  the  Postal  Service 
Act  of  1974  raised  profound  questions  regard- 
ing the  np.ture  of  a  President's  budget.  If  the 
budget  is  to  set  forth  information  in  such 
form  and  detail  "as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine" (31  U.S.C.  11).  can  Congre.ss  require 
him  to  Include  unrevised  agency  estimates? 
The  very  essence  of  a  President's  budget  has 
been  his  recommendation,  his  Judgment. 
Willie  that  concept  has  been  damaged  in 
recent  decades  by  the  growth  of  "uncou- 
troUables" — particularly  mandatory  entltle- 
mejits — we  have  yet  to  acknowledge  In  any 
pu'olic  debate  that  the  concept  is  Invalid 
and  should  be  replaced. 

If  it  was  important  In  1921  to  vest  in  the 
President  and  the  Budget  Bureau  a  respon- 
sibility to  eliminate  duplication  of  organiza- 
tion or  activities,  stirely  with  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  budget  today  that  need  Is 
even  more  pressing.  Once  we  begin  to  bypass 
the  Presidential-OMB  machinery,  who  will 
ta'Ke  lip  the  slack?  The  Budget  Committees? 


The  Congressional  Budget  0£Bce?  Not  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  nor  is  any  future  adap- 
tation likely.  No  amount  of  increase  In  staff 
size  or  computer  capability  la  likely  to  de- 
velop a  central  legislative  capability  for  co- 
ordinating the  budget  requests  of  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  commissions. 

in.    CONCLTJSION- 

For  a  number  of  years  we  ha\e  listened  to 
two  competing  models  of  the  separation  doc- 
trine. One  is  criticized  as  "static,"  as  an  Im- 
practical attempt  to  partition  legislative  and 
executive  powers.  The  other  is  regarded  with 
gi-eaier  favor  because  It  is  "pragmatic,"  em- 
phasizing such  properties  as  sharing  and 
comity.  Neither  model  is  of  much  use  to  us 
here.  No  doubt  it  is  unrealistic  to  assign 
the  powers  of  government  to  watertight  com- 
partments. But  equally  unsatisfactory  Is  the 
rather  mushy  idea  of  "sharing"  or  "comity." 
The  text  of  the  Constitution,  the  debates  at 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  decisions 
by  federal  courts  are  not  of  much  help  In 
(Usposiiig  of  the  Issues  raised  in  this  paper. 

Still,  we  are  left  with  an  Important  and 
unresolved  issue  of  the  separation  doctrine. 
Should  the  executive  branch  intrude  on  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  hicrease  appropri- 
ations? Should  the  legislative  branch  intrude 
on  the  President's  formtUation  of  budget  es- 
timates? This  is  not  a  question  solely  of 
power.  Each  branch,  as  the  record  amply 
demonstraes,  can  encroach  upon  the  other. 
The  fundamental  Issue  is  less  one  of  power 
and  short -run  abilities  as  It  Is  a  question  oi 
long-range  hnpllcations  for  each  branch  and 
national  policy. 

I  think  there  is  merit  in  the  Idea  of  having 
each  branch  back  off,  examine  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  other  branch,  and  then 
do  In  the  best  way  what  it  Is  best  equipped 
to  do.  Congress  should  not  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  budgets.  The  President,  after 
he  exhausts  his  veto  power,  must  recognize 
that  a  public  law  not  of  his  liking  is  a  public 
law  nonetheless.  Tlie  performance  of  Gerald 
Ford  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  confronta- 
tion politics  of  Richard  Nixon,  but  there  are 
limits  and  limitations  to  Ford's  stress  on  the 
"four  C's":  communication,  conciliation, 
compromise,  and  cooperation.  Compromise  on 
some  points  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  either 
branch.  The  time  appears  ripe  to  reassess 
legislative  and  exectitive  responsibilities  and 
to  redefine  boundaries.  The  system  Is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  usual  conflicts 
without  confrontation,  to  have  a  modest 
amount  of  overlapping  without  confusion 
and  loss  of  accoinitablllty.  It  Is  something 
to  think  about. 
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HAWK    MISSILES    TO    JORDAN 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  has  been  reached  with 
the  administration  on  the  sale  of  Hawk 
missiles  to  Jordan. 

When  we  first  learned  of  the  proposed 
sale  to  Jordan  of  14  batteries  of  Hawk 
missiles,  grave  concerns  were  felt.  Could 
the  Hawk  weapons  be  used  for  offensive 
pui'poses  against  Israel?  Our  chief  objec- 
tive since  July  was  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  an  offensive  combat  use  of  Hawks. 

One  way  to  reduce  the  offensive  threat 
would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  missile 
batteries  offered  for  sale  to  Jordan.  Un- 
fortunately, the  King  of  Jordan  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  he  had  received  guar- 
antees from  the  administration  that  he 
would  receive  the  full  14  batteries. 

Another  way  to  approach  the  problem 
was  to  assure  that  the  Hawks  would  be 
deployed  so  that  their  only  use  could  be 
as  defensive  weapons. 

After  considerable  discussions  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  assurances  from  our  own 
Government  and  the  Jordanian  Grovem- 


ment  were  worked  out.  A  letter  from  the 
President  to  the  Congress  spells  out  these 
assurances  and  states  the  conditions  of 
the  sale. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Government  of  Jordan  has  informed  us 
that  it  intends  to  use  the  Hawk  missiles 
solely  for  the  defense  of  the  Amman- 
Zerka  complex  and  other  fixed  sites,  tliat 
is  an-  bases  and  radar  stations  located 
generally  to  the  east  and  south  of  Am- 
man. This  means  that  the  missiles  can 
be  used  only  within  Jordanian  con- 
trolled territory. 

To  further  insure  the  missiles  will  re- 
main in  these  locations,  the  President's 
letter  states  that: 

The  Hawk  batteries  wUl  be  permanently 
installed  at  these  locations  as  fixed,  defen- 
sive, and  non-mobile  antiaircraft  weapons. 

Moreover,  the  letter  goes  on  to  state 
that: 

The  training  to  be  provided  by  the  United 
States  wiU  be  training  appropriate  to  non- 
mobile  weapons. 

This  means  that  these  weapons  could 
not  be  used  in  a  combat  offensive  in  any 
outbreak  of  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  resolution  of  the  problem  assures 
there  will  be  no  potential  strategic 
threat  to  Israel  as  a  result  of  this  sale 
by  the  United  States.  It  means  that  good 
relations  with  Jordan  can  be  maintained 
and  that  the  balance  of  power  in  tlie 
Middle  East  is  not  affected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  letter  on  this  matter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  17. 197S. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PaEsroENT:  With  respect  to  the 
sale  of  HAWK  anti-aircraft  missiles  to  Jor- 
dan, I  am  writing  to  Inform  you  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

InltUl  deliveries  will  consist  of  one  bat- 
tery each  in  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  1976.  Deliveries  of  the  next  three  bat- 
teries wiu  be  made  d\mng  the  period  of  Jan- 
uary-March of  1978.  Deliveries  of  the  remain- 
ing eight  batteries  wUl  begin  approximately 
30  months  from  the  date  of  the  Jordanian 
signature  of  the  Letter  of  Offer  and  will  be 
made  over  a  period  extending  Into  1979 

The  Government  of  Jordan  has  Informed 
us  that  It  intends  to  use  the  HAWK  mlssUes 
solely  for  the  defense  of  the  Amman-Zerka 
complex  and  other  fixed  sites,  that  Is  air 
bases  and  radar  stations  located  generally  to 
the  east  and  south  of  Amman.  The  batteries 
wlU  be  permanently  Installed  at  these  loca- 
tions as  fixed,  defensive  and  non-mobile  anti- 
aircraft weapons.  The  geographic  situation 
of  these  sites  and  the  planned  configuration 
of  the  HAWK  installations  will  clearly  dem- 
onstrate the  intent  of  the  Jordanian  Gov- 
ernment to  use  the  weapons  for  purely  fixed 
defensive  purposes.  The  training  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  Government  will 
be  training  appropriate  to  non-mobile  weap- 
ons. "^ 

As  you  know,  pertinent  legislation  and 
agreements  obligate  the  Government  of  Jor- 
dan to  use  arms  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Government  only  for  purposes  of  the 
legitimate  self-defense  or  internal  security 
of  Jordan  and  to  refrain  from  transferring 
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or  subjecting  the  arms  to  tlie  control 
third   party   without  prior   writ  en 
States  consent.  We  consider  that 
provision  would  prohibit  the  placei  nent 
HAWK   weapons   under   any   bl-i.a 
multi-national  command  stnictu  re 
tary  force  of  which  Jordan  migh 
part,  If  such  an  arrangement  wou|d 
effect  of  transferring  title  or  con 
the   Jordanian    Government    wltjiout 
%vrltten  United  States  Governme 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
Branch  will  seek  to  Implement  th« 
tract    consistent    with    the    p 
pressed  In  this  letter.  We  wUl  B^jnltor 
situation  closely  to  this  end.  I  ■. 
to  you  that  the  Letter  of  Offer  wil 
provision  that  "imder  unusual  ar . 
ling  circumstances  when  the  bea; 
of  the  United  States  require  It, 
States  Oovemment  reserves  the  r., 
eel  all  or  part  of  this  order  at  any  .. 
to  tJie  dellTcry  of  defense  artlcl  s 
f  ormance  of  services." 

Moreover,  If  at  any  time  the 
of  the  HAWK  batteries  by  the  Jord4nIan 
emment  appee^rs  to  depart  frcwn  .__ 
of  defensive  deployment  or  nation  il 
the  State  Department  will  so  intofa 
propriat©  committees   of   the    __ 
will  consult  with  them  concerning 
which  shonld  be  taken  In  conseque 
Sincerely, 

OekaloII.  Ford. 
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Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Piesident. 

pending  sale  of  Hawk  missile 

Jordan  causes  me  grave  concert 
stability   of   the   tenuoas 
peace.  I  have  written  my   .. 
leagues  urging  them  to  join  me 
sltion  to  the  sale  of  these  mlssili . 
to  Insert  the  text  of  my  letter 

attachmeit.  the  formal  

of  Damascus  Radio  of  tlie  Sy 
danlan  Joint  Supreme  Political 
mand,  in  the  Record  at  this 
also  inserting  a  letter  from 
Department  dehvered  to  me  tod^y 
does  indicate  our  attempt 
to  prevMit  third  country  acces^ 
Tttal  system.  However,  as  my  _ 
what  would  be  the  case  in  a 
Hon? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
and  the  other  material  referred 
printed  in  the  Ricohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in 
as  follows: 

On  September  2,  the  Admlnls 
Congress  its  second  notice  of  intent 
fourteen  batteries  of  advanced  Haw 
to    Jordan.     These     missiles     w 
achieved  94 'i    reliability  In 
tests,  higher  than  any  other  mlssije 
In  existence,  are  being  demanded 
King  Huaseln.  The  King  has  stated 
will  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  . 
fense  system  If  we  do  not  comply 
request. 

SimiUtaneousty,  It  was  announc^ 
mascus  Radio  on  Awgus*  22,  1975. 
dan  has  formed  a  Joint  Supreme 
Command  with   Syria  with  the 
"mobilizing  the  resources  of  the  Ar4b 
and  throwing  these  resourcee  Into 
agnln-st  the  Zllonlst  enemy."  Their 
mand  includes  "approval  of  coordi 
integration  plans  between   the 
fwces  in  the  two  coim.tries."  I  am 
a  c<^y  of  this  announcement 

The  situation  has   thus  changes  I 
since  the  flrat  request  for  this 
of  the  newly  formed  Joint  Com 
sale  is  neither  in  the  national  _. 
the  national  Interest  of  the  Uni 
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The  Administration  seeks  to  give  fourteen 
batteries  of  the  most  r^iable  missile  defense 
system  In  the  world  to  a  OAtton  which  has 
entered  into  Joint  military  command  with 
Syria.  Syria  has  awroxlmately  4,000  mllltajy 
technicians,  many  of  them  missile  specialists, 
supervising  their  operations.  The  Hawk  mis- 
sile is  the  l>asl3  for  the  air  defense  in  the 
United  States  and  in  NATO.  If  we  send  these 
advanced  Hawks  to  Jordan,  they  might  as 
well  be  shipped  directly  to  the  Soviet  UnlonI 
There  can  be  no  aaeturance  that  the  Hawk? 
wiU  not  faU  into  the  hands  of  Syria  and  thus 
the  Soviets. 

The  State  Department  and  King  Hussein 
state  openly  that  Jordan  will  turn  to  the 
Soviet*  if  we  do  not  meet  this  demand.  1 
doubt  It.  Even  If  King  Hussein  should  not 
object  to  the  presence  of  Soviet  "technicians'" 
on  his  territory,  the  most  advanced  Soviet 
antiaircraft  missile  used  In  conflict,  the  SA- 
6.  has  a  maximiun  kill-rate  of  only  10<^. 
The  advanced  Hawk  system  Is  far  superior. 
The  United  States  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
this  sale,  but  everything  to  lose.  President 
Anwar  Sadat  has  expelled  Soviet  missile 
technician."!  from  Egypt.  Until  Syria  emu- 
lates Egypt's  example,  we  should  not  enter 
Into  a  transaction  that  may  render  oiu-  own 
defen.ses  vulneraWe. 

Our  Chief  of  Staff,  General  George  Brown, 
has  testified  that  the  maxlmtim  number  of 
missile  batteries  Jordan  could  possibly  need 
for  Us  own  defensive  purposes  la  six.  Any 
more  than  that  only  confirms  the  suggestion 
that  they  may  well  be  used  for  offensive 
P'.irposes  and  will  be  a  force  for  destablllzhig 
the  Middle  East.  King  Htwseln  has  publicly 
stated  that  he  refrained  from  attacking 
Israel  In  1973  solely  because  he  lacked  an 
effective  air  defense  system. 

Although  Undersecretary  of  State  Joseph 
Slsco  lias  now  given  me  written  assurance 
that  our  sales  contract  with  Jordan  will  in- 
clude protection  not  only  against  third  party 
title  and  control,  but  also  against  third 
party  access  to  the  Hawks,  no  assurance 
could  be  totally  effective  In  a  war  situation, 
because  Jordan  and  Syria  have  pledged  a 
imlted  military  front  and  Joint  command  of 
their  military  forces.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
the  risks  to  our  own  national  interests  In- 
herent m  this  sale. 

We  hare  Just  witnessed  a  responsible  step 
toward  peace  pledged  by  Eg3rpt  and  Israel. 
The  sale  of  advanced  Hawks  would  be  a  step 
in  the  wrong  directloD. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  dl.sapprove  this 
sale. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Cordially, 

Richard  (Dick)  Stonk. 


Syrian -Jordanian  Joint  Statement  Issiiid 
Damascus  Domestic  Service  In  Arabic 

1122  GMT  22  Aug  75  Jn 
[The  Syrian- Jordanian  Joint  statement  re- 
leased on  22  August  in  Damascus  and  Amman 
on  the  visit  of  Jordan's  King  Husa>Ti  to 
Syria — read  by  Syrian  announcer  In  Joint 
hookup  with  Ammrui  radio) 

IText)  In  reply  to  the  invitation  extended 
by  His  ExceUency  President  Hafiz  al-Asad. 
president  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  His 
Majesty  King  Husayn  Ibn  Talal,  monarch  of 
the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  made  a 
visit  to  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  between 
18-22  August  1975.  On  this  visit,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Premier,  Foreign  and  Defense 
Minister  Zayd  ar-Rtfaii;  His  Excellency 
Mudar  Badran,  chief  of  the  Royal  Hashemlte 
Cotirt,  His  ExceUency  Salah  Abu  Zayd,  min- 
ister of  culture  and  Information;  His  Excel- 
lency Sallm  Masa'ldah  minister  of  finance 
and  acting  minister  of  Industry  and  trade; 
Staff  Lt  Gen  Sharif  Zayd  ibn  Shakir.  chief  of 
staff  of  the  armed  forces;  Staff  MaJ  Gen 
Awwad  Al-Khalldl,  his  majesty's  military  ad- 
viser: and  Yanai  "Umar,  chief  ol  icyal  pro- 
tocol. 


His  majesty  the  great  guest  and  the  dele- 
gation accompanying  his  majesty  were  ac- 
corded a  warm  popular  and  official  welcome, 
in  which  senior  officials  In  the  state  and  the 
armed  forces  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
participated  expressmg  the  respect  harbored 
by  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  for  the  great 
guest  and  the  love  and  appreciation  for  the 
fraternal  Jordanian  people,  prompted  by  the 
fraternal  bonds  existing  between  the"  two 
fraternal  countries  which  reflect  the  unity  of 
history,  march  and  objective  between  them. 

During  his  majesty  the  king's  stay  In  the 
Syrian  Arab  Republic,  his  majesty  and  the 
delegation  accompanying  him  visited  the 
liberated  city  of  Al-Qunaytlrah  and  saw  the 
extent  of  the  effects  of  Zionist  enemy's 
savagery  and  malice.  His  majesty  and  dele- 
gation accompanying  him  also  visited  Latakia 
province  and  a  nimjber  of  industrial,  historic 
and  tourist  sites.  They  acquainted  themselves 
with  a  number  of  achievements  in  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic. 

Diuring  the  visit,  official  talks  were  held 
between  His  Majesty  King  Husayn  and  his 
brother  His  Excellency  President  Hafiz  al- 
Asad.  The  talks  were  pervaded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  brotherhood,  totaUy  recipro- 
cated trust,  total  determination  on  the  Joint 
Arab  interest  and  beUef  in  the  unity  of  des- 
tiny as  a  reflection  of  the  noble  Arab  bonds 
existing  between  the  two  fraternal  countries. 
The  talks  also  led  to  total  agreement  in  view- 
points regarding  all  the  issues  discussed  On 
the  Syrian  side,  the  talks  were  attended  by 
Prime  Minister  Muhmud  al-Ayyubl;  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  'Abd 
al-Hallm  Khaddam;  Information  Minister 
Ahmad  Iskandar  Ahmad;  Finance  MUiister 
Muhammad  Sharif;  and  Chief  of  Staff  MaJ 
Gen  Hlkmat  ash-Shibabl,  Foreign  and  De- 
fense Minister  Zayd  ar-RUa'l;  His  ExceUency 
Mudar  Badran,  chief  of  the  Royal  Hashemlte 
Court;  Salah  Abu  Zayd.  ciUture  and  lixforma- 
tlon  minister;  Sallm  Masa'ldah;  finance  min- 
ister and  acting  Industry  and  trade  minister- 
Staff  Lt  Gen  Sharif  Zayd  Ibn  Sliaklr,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  armed  forces;  and  Staff  MaJ  Gen 
Awwad  al-Khalldl,  his  majestya  muitary 
adviser. 

In  the  Arab  field,  tfce  two  great  leaders 
studied  the  situation  in  the  Arab  homeland. 
They  were  In  total  agreement  regarding  the 
need  to  seek  to  entrench  Arab  solidarity  thitt 
was  manUested  In  the  October  war  of  libera- 
tion and  on  which  the  resolutions  of  the 
Rabat  and  Algiers  summit  conferences  were 
based.  They  affirmed  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinuing work  to  Implement  these  resolutions 
in  various  fields.  The  two  leaders  stressed  the 
great  Impcotance  of  working  to  overcome 
peripheral  matters  and  the  need  to  remove 
these  from  in  front  of  the  main  battle.  They 
highlighted  the  special  Importance  of  mo- 
bUlzlng  the  resources  of  the  Arab  nation  and 
throwing  these  resources  into  the  battle 
against  the  Zionist  enemy,  out  of  their  bellel 
that  building  the  miUtary  power  of  the  Arab 
nation  In  general  and  that  of  the  frontline 
forces  in  particular  Is  the  sure  guarantee  to 
achieve  victory,  regain  the  rights  and  total 
liberation  of  the  land,  proceeding  from  a  fact 
affirmed  by  the  development  of  events, 
namely  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  mUi- 
tary  power  and  military  preparedness  to  con- 
front enemy  intransigence  and  maueuverlt-. 

On  the  situation  In  the  area,  and  after  as- 
.sesslng  the  situation  in  the  area  and  the  cir- 
cumstances from  which  it  Is  passing,  the  two 
leaders  affirmed  that  the  Zionist  eiiemy's 
mane-ivers  regarding  comprehensive  with- 
drawal from  the  occupied  Arab  Iand.s,  and 
his  refusal  to  recognize  the  national  rights 
of  the  Palestinian  people,  make  this  situa- 
tion more  explosive.  They  affirmed  their  con- 
viction that  peace  is  linked  to  the  following 
two  principles: 

1.  Comprehensive  withdrawal  from  all  the 
occtipled  Arab  lands. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  national  rights  of 
the  pfople  of  PalesiUie. 
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Any  attempt  made  by  the  enemy  to  escape 
from  these  two  facts  by  partitioning  that 
situation  along  the  lines  of  confrontation — 
thus  dividing  the  Issue  In  order  to  submerge 
the  main  Issue,  namely  the  Palestinian 
ca\>se — wUl  make  the  situation  more  serious. 
The  vlewr»olnt8  of  the  two  Arab  leaders  were 
In  agreement  regarding  the  ne°d  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  unity  of  the 
issue.  This  essentially  requires  the  realiza- 
tion of  more  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  and  the  rest  of  the  Arab  countries 
and  backing  the  PLO  so  that  It  can  shoulder 
its  national  responsibility  because  the  two 
leaders  are  convinced  of  the  Importance  of 
making  the  Palestinian  personaUty  emerge. 
This  conviction  was  aflarmed  1-y  the  two  lead- 
ers at  the  Rabat  summit  conference. 

In  the  1'  rnatlonal  field,  the  two  leaders 
reviewed  International  issues  and  affirmed 
their  b'llef  in  the  right  of  aU  peoples  to  free- 
dom, Independence  and  progress.  They 
agreed  to  continue  efforts  to  support  and 
back  the  Issues  of  the  friendly  peoples,  par- 
ticularly the  people  of  the  Third  World,  sup- 
port and  develop  Arab-African  cooperation, 
strengthen  the  nonallned  front  and  es* "  bllsh 
International  relations  that  wUl  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Arab  struggle  for  Its  objectives. 

In  the  field  of  bilateral  relations:  Proceed- 
ing from  the  unity  of  fate  and  goal,  out  of 
the  belief  In  steadfastness  to  cope  with  the 
challenge  represented  by  the  decisive  and 
fateful  struggle  which  the  Arab  nation  is 
waging  In  dcT-nse  of  its  land,  honor,  exist- 
ence, security  and  futiu-e  against  all  the 
forces  of  Imperialist  domination  and  racist 
Zionism;  proceeding  from  a  fact  manifested 
by  Arab  history,  namely  that  the  unity  of 
the  homeland  and  the  capabilities  It  pro- 
vides and  the  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary resources  it  makes  available  are  the  de- 
cisive reply  to  the  Imperialist  and  Zionist 
challenges  and  are  the  means  to  regain 
dignity,  to  liberate  the  land,  and  to  retrieve 
our  rights;  out  of  the  desire  to  fulfill  the 
aspirations  of  the  one  people  In  the  two 
fraternal  countries;  out  of  desire  to  apply 
the  national  policy  drawn  up  by  the  two 
leaders — ^Hls  Excellency  President  Hafiz  ,-il- 
Asad  and  His  Majesty  King  Husayn  Ibn 
Talal — ;  out  of  the  belief  of  the  two  coun- 
tries In  their  Inevitable  unity  and  the  need 
to  work  to  restore  the  situation  to  what  it 
Was  before  the  divisions  effected  by  foreign 
imperialism:  otit  of  all  this,  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  the  following: 

1.  The  formation  of  a  supreme  political 
command  composed  of  His  Excellency  Presi- 
dent Hafiz  al-Asad,  president  of  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic,  and  His  Majesty  King  Husayn 
lb  TalEU,  king  of  the  Hashemlte  Khigdom  of 
Jordan,  to  be  called  the  supreme  Syrian- 
Jordanian  command  council. 

2.  The  supreme  command  councU  shall  Is- 
sue decisions.  Instructions  and  directives  on 
the  recommendations  and  proposals  referred 
to  It  by  the  supreme  ministerial  committee. 

3.  The  supreme  command  councU  shaU  Is- 
sue decisions,  Instructions  and  directives  on 
aU  matters  and  questions  that  it  will  discuss, 
particularly  regarding  the  following: 

A.  The  approval  of  the  coordination  of  the 
policy  of  the  two  countries  In  various  Arab 
and  international  fields,  the  unification  of 
their  stands  regarding  all  Issues  under  dis- 
cussion and  the  approval  of  coordination 
plans  In  order  to  reach  a  uuifljd  foreign  pol- 
icy for  the  two  countries. 

B.  Discussion  of  the  Issues  of  peace  find 
war  and  makUig  the  Joint  and  coordinated 
decisions  and  stands  regarding  them. 

C.  Approval  of  coordination  and  integra- 
tion plans  between  the  two  armed  forces  In 
the  two  countries. 

D.  Drawing  up  of  the  bases  and  taking  the 
necessary  Joint  measiu-es  to  protect  the 
domestic  and  national  security  of  the  two 
countries  and  to  protect  relations  between 
them. 


E.  Approval  of  the  economic  policy  In- 
tended to  achieve  integration  and  unity  be- 
tween the  economies  of  the  two  countries 
through  coordination  of  economic  and  social 
development  plans  and  the  establishment 
of  Joint  economic  companies  and  estabUsh- 
ments  as  well  as  the  unification  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  two  coimtrles  and  approval  of  a 
unified  customs  pcriicy. 

P.  Approval  of  an  educational  policy  in- 
tended to  deepen  the  national  feelings  and 
to  raise  the  standards  of  education  La  a  man- 
ner that  wUl  lead  to  the  achievement  of  an 
educational  renai.s.sance  servhig  the  goals  of 
the  Arab  nation  in  buUding  an  advanced 
society. 

G.  Approval  of  the  policy  of  coordination 
and  integration  in  the  Information  field  in  a 
manner  that  serves  the  goals  of  the  Arab 
nation. 

4.  The  supreme  command  councU  shaU 
meet  once  every  3  months  or  any  time  It  is 
deemed  necessary. 

5.  Coordination  and  cooperation  among  the 
^'ocatlonal  and  poptilar  organizations  In  the 
two  countries — dealing  with  such  topics  as 
women,  workers,  students,  youth  and  trade 
union  organizations — shaU  be  effected. 

His  Majesty  King  Husayn  ibn  Talal  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  thanks  for  the  warm 
welcome  and  reception  accorded  blm  during 
his  visit  to  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  and 
wished  all  progress  and  prosperity  for  the 
Iraternal  Syrian  Arab  people  and  health  and 
happiness  to  His  Excellency  President  Hafiz 
al-Asad. 

His  Majesty  King  Husayn  extended  an  In- 
vitation to  His  Excellency  President  Hafiz  al- 
Asad  to  visit  the  Hashemlte  Klngdon  of  Jor- 
dan. President  sJ-Asad  accepted  the  Invita- 
tion with  t.hanVg  and  appreciation. 

AL-ASAD,   KING    HtJSAYN    ARBTVE   IN   LATAKIA 

I  Damascus  Domestic  Service  In  Arabic 
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[Excerpts]  Latakia — Latakia  today  received 
with  all  aspects  of  love  and  appreciation 
President  Hafiz  al-Asad  and  his  Ulustrious 
guest  His  Majesty  King  Husayn  Ibn  Talal. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Jewel  of  the  coast  was 
decorated  and  arches  of  triumph  were  raised 
In  lis  streets.  The  Syrian  and  Jordanian  flags 
waved  throughout  the  town,  which  was  deco- 
rated with  the  pictures  of  the  two  Arab 
leaders. 

Our  radio  team  reports  that  hardly  had 
the  Piesident,  his  wife.  His  Majesty  King 
Husayn,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alia,  and  Her 
Highness  Princess  Allyah  appeared  at  the 
park  than  warm  cheers  resounded  reiterating 
"one  people,  one  army"  and  greeting  Arab 
unity. 

At  the  ramp  to  the  helicopter,  the  two 
great  leaders  were  greeted  by  Latakia  Gov- 
ernor 'Abd  ar-Razzaq  Shakir,  his  wife,  and 
the  major  general  commanding  the  coastal 
area  and  his  wife. 

REPORT    ON    VISIT 

(Daniacus  Domestic  Service  in  Arabic 
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I  Excerpts]  Latakia — President  Hafiz  al- 
Asad,  his  dlstlnguUhed  guest  His  Majesty 
King  Husayn,  and  the  accompanying  dele- 
gation spent  the  second  day  of  their  visit 
to  Latakia  province  by  touring  Al-BuruUuy 
forest  and  Kasab  village. 

The  province's  inhabitants  continued  for 
the  second  day  in  succession  to  express  their 
v.arm  welcome  for  the  two  distinguished 
Arab  leaders.  The  citizens  welcomed  with  ex- 
iieme  pleasure  and  amity  the  motorcade  of 
the  two  great  leaders.  Cheers  for  Arab  unity 
and  solidarity  came  from  everywhere.  The 
citi.»(;ns  cheered  for  one  people,  one  army, 
and  for  the  long  life  of  the  unity  of  the  two 
fraternal  countries. 

It  U  noteworthy  that  the  visit  of  His  Ex- 
cellency President  Hafiz  al-Asad,  his  brother 
His  Majesty  King  Hii.sayn,  and  the  accom- 


panying delegation  to  the  province  and  town 
of  Latakia  will  end  today,  and  they  will  re- 
turn to  Damascus  tomorrow. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17,  1975. 
Hon.  Richard  Stone, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DO. 

Dear  Senator  Stone:  You  asked  that  1 
send  you  In  writing  the  Information  you  re- 
quested of  Under  Secretary  Slsco  this  morn- 
ing concerning  the  access  by  Third  Countrj 
technicians  to  the  Hawk  system  we  wish  to 
sell  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

The  Letter  of  Offer  contains  the  standard 
provisions  v/hich  carry  out  Section  3A  of  the 
Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act.  The  provision 
(Section  8  Part  B,  Standard  conditions.  Let- 
ter of  Offer)  which  prohibits  transfer  of  the 
articles  provided  goes  on  to  prohibit  access 
to  Information  relating  to  these  articles.  Spe- 
cifically Section  8  says: 

".  .  .  It  shaU  not  disclose,  dlspo.se  of,  or 
permit  u.se  of  any  plans,  specification.s  or  in- 
formation furnished  in  connection  with  this 
transaction,  except  to  the  extent  authorized 
in  writing  by  the  USG.  To  the  extent  that 
any  items,  plans,  specifications,  or  Informa- 
tion furnished  In  connection  with  this  trans- 
action may  be  classified  by  the  USG  for  se- 
curity purposes,  the  Purchaser  shall  maintain 
a  similar  classification  and  employ  all  mea-s- 
ures  necessary  to  preserve  such  .security. 
equivalent  to  those  employed  by  the  USG. 
throughout  the  period  during  which  the  USG 
may  maintain  such  classification.  The  USG 
wlU  notify  the  Purchaser  If  the  classification 
is  changed.  The  Purchaser  will  ensure,  by  all 
means  available  to  It,  respect  for  proprietary 
rights  In  any  defense  article  and  any  plans, 
specifications,  or  Information  furnished 
whether  patented  or  not." 

This  clause  wUl  be  Included  In  the  present 
contract.  It  effectively  prohibits  the  access 
of  foreign  technicians  to  the  Hawk  aystem 
and  related  technology.  The  Government  of 
Jordan  fully  understands  this  provision. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  serves  your 
purposes.  If  I  can  be  of  further  asslstaure 
plea^ie  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  G.  Wisneh. 

Special  Assistant. 


THE     KILLING     OF     THE     HUMAN 
LIFE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  has  voted  to- 
day to  kill  every  legislative  proposal 
which  would  have  guaranteed  the  right 
of  life  to  the  unborn.  Like  the  innocent 
children  who  are  daily  slaughtered  in 
the  privacy  of  abortion  clinics,  these 
proposals  will  never  see  the  light  of  day 
for  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  contro- 
versial issue;  indeed,  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  against 
Wade  has  completely  reversed  our  legal 
standards  of  human  rights  for  the  un- 
born. It  is  to  be  expected  that  anything 
so  revolutionary  should  be  a  matter  of 
strong  feelings  and  Intense  debate.  But 
the  action  of  the  subcommittee  in  killing 
all  legitlation  stifles  that  debate,  and 
will  create  a  deep  division  In  our  so- 
ciety. I  understand  that  not  only  was 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  6.  the  so-called 
Helms  amendnent,  killed,  but  also  ever.v 
other  proposal  offered,  including  at- 
tempts at  compromise  was  likewise  killed. 

I  still  believe  that  this  Nation  needs  a 
mancator.v   human  life  amendment.   If 
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we  abridge  the  rights  of  the  lu 
abridge  the  rights  of  every  humin 
the  sentence  we  pass  upon  the 
'.vill  be  executed  upon  ourselves 

The  majority  of  the  men 
of  America  are  concerned  thai 
tegrJty  of  the  family,  the  dignity 
anhood,  and  the  life  of  the  tinb)r 
be  preserved.  If  this  Nation  i.s 
tinue  in  decency  they  must  risr 
urge  their  Senators  and  Repi 
that  this  matter  be  reconsidered ; 
at  least  come  to  the  floor  for 
so  that  every  Member  of  tliis 
go  on  record  for  or  against 
of  human  beings.  If  we  allow  . 
to  be  buried  quietly,  then  all 
come   accomplices  -in   the 
deaths  of  millions. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
further  morning  business?  If  no 
ing  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS   OF   LABOf 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
FARE  APPROPRIATION  ACT 


ider  the 
110W  pro- 
8069, 


H.H 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U 
previous  order,  tlie  Senate  will 
ceed  to  the  consideratioi>  of 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as 
A  bin  (H.R.  8069)   making  approbriatlons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  anc 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
and  so  forth,  and  for  other  purpose 


follows : 


Health, 

iKencles, 
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The  Senate  resumed  tlie  cor. 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Piesidci^t 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  logi.slati 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr.   Pret-idenl, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orde: 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  Mr.   President 
unanimous  consent  that  a  membjr 
staff,  James  Hill,  have  the  ^... 
the  floor  during  deliberationsan 
on  the  HEW-Labor  appropriati 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  sugtre.^-t  the 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  Of  FICER 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative    c 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre 

unanimous  coment  tliat  the  ordei 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pret-iden 
outset  I  will  present  the  usual 

I    ask    unanimous   consent 
committee  amendments  be  agr 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  a.s 
regarded  for  the  purpose  of 
as  original  text,  provided  that 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
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born,  we    waived  by  reason  of  agi-eement  to  this 

being;     order, 
innocent        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  p«ge  2,  in  line  24,  strike  out  $2,.388,400,- 
000"  and  insert  '$2,394,400,000". 

Oil   page  3.   a1    the  end  of  line  8,  strike 
out   *.'j»7,500.000-   and  ln.sert   "«599.000,000". 
O.'i  page  5.  line  18,  strike  out  "f81.300,000' 
nnd  insert  '$82,800,000". 

On   page   5,   in  line   19,  strike  out   "$1,- 
056,300.000'  and  Insert  '•81.054,800,000". 

On  page  6,  in  line  23.  strike  oui  "$20,300,- 
000"  and  insert  ' ••'»20,700,0<X) ". 

On  page  6,  in  line  24,  strike  out  "$264,- 
100.000"  and  insert  "$263,700,000". 

On  page  8,  in  line  11,  strike  out  '.¥81,560,- 
000"  and  insert  "$83,643,000". 

On  page  8,  in  line  16,  strike  out  "$20,390,- 
000"  and  insert  "$20,911,000". 

On  page  10,  In  line  6,  strike  out  "$108,221,- 
000"  and  insert  "$118521.000". 

On  page  10.  in  line  11,  strike  out  "em- 
ployees" and  insert  "employers". 

On  page  10,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$27,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$29,500,000". 

On  page  14,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "$553,685,- 
000'  and  insert  "$560,302,000". 

On  page  14,  in  line  4.  after  "leprosv" 
inserr  'and  $1,000,000  is  herein  authorized  "to 
be  expended  for  salaries  and  related  costs  of 
fifty  new  position.**". 

On  page  15,  in  line  10,  strike  out 
"$135,501,000"   and   insert   "$135,126,000". 

On  page  16.  at  the  end  of  line  23,  strike  out 
"$107,115,000"  and  insert  "$112,471,000  in- 
cluding $1,000,000  herein  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  salaries  and  related  costs  of 
fifty  new  positions '. 

On  page  17.  in  line  16,  strike  out  "$703,- 
564.000"  and  hi.«ert  "$803,564,000  including 
$1,880  000  herein  authorized  to  be  e.xpeuded 
for  salaries  and  related  costs  of  ninety-four 
new  positions,  and  $25,000,000  for  construc- 
tion and  renovation  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended". 

On  page  17,  at  the  end  of  line  25,  strike  out 
"$329,059,000"  and  insert  "$379,059,000  Ui- 
cludhig  $1,000,000  herein  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  salaries  and  related  casts  of 
flftv  new  positions". 

On  page  18,  at  the  end  of  line  10,  Uisert 
"including  $400,000  herein  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  salaries  and  related  co«ts  of 
twenty  new  positions". 

On  page  18,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$173- 
972,000"  and  lni«rt  "$176,972,000  including 
$820,000  herein  authorized  to  be  expended 
for  salaries  and  related  costs  of  forty-one 
new  po.sitions". 

On  page  19,  afier  "546.000"  iiusert  a  comma 
and  'including  $1,460,000  herein  authorized 
to  be  expended  for  salaries  and  related  costs 
of  .seventy-three  new  positions." 

On  page  19,  at  the  end  of  line  16.  insert  a 
comma  and  'including  $1,320,000'  herein 
amhori^-ed  to  be  expended  for  salaries  and 
related  cosus  of  sixty-six  new  positions'. 

On  page  20,  at  the  end  of  line  1,  insert 
a  comma  and  'including  $460,000  herein 
authorized  to  be  expended  for  salaries  and 
related  costs  of  twenty-tliree  new  positions  ". 
On  page  20,  at  the  end  of  ime  11,  insert 
"including  $600,000  herein  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  salaries  and  related  costs  of 
thirty  new  positions". 

On  page  20,  in  line  20,  strike  out 
"$15,526,000"  and  insert  "$20,526,000  Includ- 
ing $400,000  herein  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended for  salaries  and  related  costs  of 
twenty  new  positions". 

On  page  21.  in  line  4.  strike  out  "$42,608,- 

000"     and     insert     "$50,000,000     Including 

$600,000  herein  authorized  to  be  expended 

.         for  salaries  and  related  costs  of  thirty  new 

point     positions". 

been        Oi.  page  21.  at  the  end  of  line  13.  ln.sert 
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"including  $200,000  berehi  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  salaries  and  related  costs  of 
thirty  new  positions". 

On  page  21,  at  the  end  of  line  22.  strike 
out  ••$128,731,000'  and  Insert  "$131,731,000 
IncUidlng  $160,000  herein  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  salaries  and  related  costs  of 
eight  new  positions". 

On  page  22,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "$28,815,- 
000"  and  insert  "$29„565,000  including 
a320,000  herein  authorized  to  be  expenderl 
for  salaries  and  related  costs  of  sixteen  new 
positions". 

On  page  23,  in  line  4.  strike  out  "$93,000,- 
000'  and  insert  "$41,000,000". 

On  page  23,  in  line  11,  strike  out  "$19,612.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$17,896,000  ". 

On  page  23,  in  line  19,  strike  out  "$4,903,- 
000  "  and  insert  "$4,474,000". 

On  page  24,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "9557,654,- 
000"  and  insert  ".$601,998,000  Including 
"$4,000,000  herein  atithorized  to  be  expended 
for  salaries  and  related  costs  of  two  hundred 
new  positions". 

On  page  24,  in  line  9,  strike  out  "$84.- 
242,000"  and  insert  "f!;84,104,000". 

On  page  24,  in  line  20,  after  "000 "  insert  a 
colon  and  "Prorided,  That,  $1,000,000  Is  here- 
in authorized  to  be  expended  for  salaries  and 
related  costs  of  fifty  new  jwsitions  ". 

On  page  25,  in  line  10,  strike  out  "$2,500,- 
000"  and  insert  "$5,400,000"'. 

On  page  25,  in  line  19,  strike  out  "$360,- 
709,000"  and  ln.sert  "$360,529,000  lucludUig 
$1,000,000  herein  authorized  to  be  expended 
for  salaries  and  related  costs  of  fifty  new 
positions.". 

On  page  26,  in  line  9,  strike  out  "$78,790,- 
000"  and  insert  "$78,255,000". 

On  page  27,  in  line  25,  strike  out  '  $23. 142,- 
000"  and  insert  "$20,842,000"'. 

On  page  28,  in  line  2,  strike  out  "$5,785,- 
000  "  and  insert  "$5,210,000". 

On  page  28,  in  Ime  21.  strike  o\it  "$15,- 
785.000"  and  ln.sert  "$5,210,000". 

On  page  28,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "$15,- 
000,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,000"  and  insert 
"$15,009,400,000,  of  which  $55,000,000". 

On  page  31,  in  line  18,  strike  out  "$57,- 
878,000"  and  insert  "$60,878,000'. 

On  page  31,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$14,- 
470,000"  and  insert  "$15,219,000'. 

On  page  36,  in  line  8,  after  "States  "  insert 
a  colon  and  "Prorided  jurther.  That  all  of 
the  permanent  positions  authorized  for  this 
appropriation  shall  be  full-time  permanent 
positions  without  Ihnitation  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  positions". 

On  page  37,  in  line  22,  after  "States", 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further,  That 
all  of  the  permanent  positions  authorized  for 
this  appropriation  shall  be  full-time  perma- 
nent positioixs  without  limitation  as  to  thf 
duration  of  the  poeitions". 

On  p«ige  39,  in  line  1,  strike  otit  "$1,500.- 
049,000""  and  insert  "SI. 528.358,3 18,  of  which 
$720,000,000  shall  be  for  activities  under 
section  110(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  $309,318.  sliall  be  for  section  110(b)  of 
such  Act,  and  for  carrying  out  .sections  201 
and  304(b)  (3»  of  such  Act,  $2,500,000.  to 
renmiii  available  vntll  e.xpeuded  ". 

On  page  39.  in  line  15.  after  "Act,"  insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided  furtlier.  That  the  level 
of  operations  for  the  nutrition  services  for 
the  elderly  program  shall  be  $200.iM)0,000  per 
annum". 

On  page  40,  In  line  22.  strike  out  "$87,289.- 
000"  and  insert  ■$85,249,000". 

On  page  41.  at  the  end  of  line  2.  strike 
out  "$22,670,000"  and  insert  "$22,160,000". 

On  page  41.  In  line  12,  strike  out  "$26.- 
300.000  "  and  insert  "$24,950,000". 

On  page  42.  t>eginning  vich  line  23.  strike 
out 

Sf.c.  205.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  fchall  be  available  for  additional 
permanent  Federal  positions  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  if  the  proportion  of  additional 
positions  in  Hie  Wifhington  area  in  relation 
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to  the  total  positions  Is  allowed  to  exceed  the 
proportion  existing  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1966. 
and  insert 

Sec  205.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
tJUs  title  shall  be  available  for  additional 
permanent  positions  In  the  Washington  area 
if  the  total  authorized  positions  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  Is  allowed  to  exceed  the  propor- 
tion existing  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

On  page  46,  In  line  6,  strike  out  "$101,- 
313.000"  and  Insert  "$105,623,000  ". 

On  page  46,  in  line  10,  strike  out  ■■!.2l.08.3,- 
000  '  and  Insert  •'$25,591,000". 

On  page  43,  In  line  6,  strike  out  "$101.- 
000"  and  insert  "$526,452,000:  Provided,  Tliat 
the  appropriation  for  "Community  services 
program"  containpd  in  title  I,  chapter  VI  of 
Public  Law  94-32  (Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1975)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '"September  30,  1975"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1975". 

On  page  46,  in  line  21.  strike  out  "$114,975,- 
000  "  and  Insert  "$129,746,000". 

On  page  47,  In  line  9,  strike  out  "$17,704,- 
000"  and  Insert  $17,904,000". 

On  page  47,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "$4,426,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$4,476,000". 

On  page  47,  in  line  18,  strike  out  "$409,00C" 
and  Insert  "$468,000". 

On  page  47,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "$102,000" 
and  Insert  "$117,000". 

On  page  48,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "$67,461,- 
000"  and  hisert  "$68,071,000". 

On  page  48,  in  line  17,  strike  out  "$16,- 
865.000"'  and  Insert  "$17,018,000". 

On  page  62,  beginning  with  line  12.  strike 
out 

Sec.  407.  Funds  contained  In  this  Act  used 
to  pay  for  contract  services  by  profitmaking 
consultant  firms  or  to  support  consultant 
appointments  shall  not  exceed  the  fiscal  year 
1973  level:  Provided,  That  obligations  made 
from  funds  contained  In  this  Act  for  con- 
sultant fees  and  services  to  any  Individual 
or  group  of  consulting  firms  on  any  one 
project  in  excess  of  $25,000  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
at  least  twice  annually, 
and  Insert 

Sec.  407.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein,  except 
as  provided  In  section  204  of  Public  Law 
93-554. 

On  page  53,  after  expenses,  insert  a  semi- 
colon and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service  is  authorized 
to  make  available  for  ofiiclal  reception  and 
representation  expenses  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $625  in  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30. 
1976,  from  funds  available  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  discuss  a  very  important 
bill— a  bill  of  significant  magnitude.  I 
have  a  short  statement,  tlie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  also  has  a  short  state- 
ment, then  the  bill  will  be  open  for 
amendments. 

The  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
before  as  will  continue  the  high  priority 
which  Congress  has  placed  on  Labor, 
Health,  and  Community  programs. 

I  say  continue  because  where  Increases 
are  provided,  many  programs  will  simply 
be  brought  back  to  last  year's  level — 
others  will  not  even  be  able  to  maintain 
certain  initiatives  because  the  cost-of- 
living  increases  have  been  too  high,  as 
much  as  16  percent,  for  instance,  In 
medical  research. 

In  past  years  Congress  has  strongly 
and  successfully  resisted  the  inadequate 


and,  I  think  sometimes  unreasonable. 
Pi-esidentlal  budget  requests  for  the 
vitally  needed  programs  In  this  bill. 

LOW    BUDGET   KEQITESTS 

Yes,  our  bill  Is  about  $1  billion  over 
the  President's  budget  request — but  It  Is 
$7  billion  below  last  year's  level  and  only 
$286  million — that  Is  1  percent — over  the 
House  allowance.  The  insufficient  Presi- 
dential requests  would  have  fallen  far 
short  of  matching  the  much-talked- 
about  commitments  to  jobs,  disease  pre- 
vention, medical  research,  and  commu- 
nity programs — programs  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  of  top  priority. 

FALSE  BL-DCETARY  ASSUMPnONS 

This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
budget  requests  are  much  more  realistic: 
Two  false  and  misleading  assumptions 
were  made  when  this  budget  was  put  to- 
gether at  OMB. 

First,  the  President  assumed  that  Con- 
gress would  accept  all  of  his  rescission 
proposals  in  fiscal  1975.  To  date,  we  have 
accepted  none. 

Second,  OMB  assumed  that  the  State 
and  local  communities  could  pick  up  the 
cost  of  operating  a  great  number  of  HEW 
programs.  Well,  this  may  be  a  good  idea 
in  good  times,  but  certainly  not  when 
tliese  people  are  in  worse  shape  finan- 
cially than  they  have  been  In  a  long  time. 
To  just  dump  these  programs  on  the 
commimities  would  be  a  financial  dis- 
aster— but  more  Importantly,  to  our  citi- 
zens who  would  have  vital  services  cut  off 
because  the  commimities  simply  are  not 
in  a  position  to  take  over  these  programs 
now. 

The  result  of  these  assumptions  was  a 
budget  request  which  was  as  much  as  40 
percent  below  even  the  1975  level.  This 
simply  Is  unacceptable.  Each  and  every 
American  depends  upon  this  bill,  and 
v.ith  times  as  rough  as  tliey  are — tills  is 
no  time  to  let  tliem  down. 

Now,  I  will  turn  to  the  bill  itself. 

LABOK 

In  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  com- 
mittee has  generally  concurred  with  the 
budget  request  In  the  area  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs,  extending 
last  year's  level  of  .services,  including  ap- 
pi-oximately  310,000  public  service  jobs. 
With  more  than  8  million  people  unem- 
ployed, we  recognize  this  Is  a  modest 
effort.  It  Is  intended  primarily  to  help 
the  most  severely  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, including  veterans  and  the  long- 
term  imemployed.  Two  changes  from  the 
House-passed  bill  are  noteworthy:  We 
added  $68.8  million  to  strengthen  the 
services  of  the  more  than  2,600  local 
State  employment  offices,  including  $10 
million  to  expand  Statewide  Job-match- 
ing systems;  and  we  restored  $6  million 
for  manpower  training  programs  which 
had  been  cut  by  the  House,  specifying 
its  use  for  national  contract  programs 
of  proven  effectiveness. 

For  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  we  have  included 
an  additional  $10  million  to  provide  883 
additional  Federal  compliance  officers. 
Even  though  this  raises  the  total  number 
of  compliance  officers  to  2,265,  It  still 
allows  for  Inspections  covering  only  7 
percent  of  the  Nation's  businesses.  We 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  prevent 


the  5,100  deaths  and  6  million  injuries 
which  occur  every  year  in  our  Nation's 
work  places,  but  we  feel  this  is  all  the 
additional  staff  that  can  be  quickly  re- 
cruited and  effectively  utilized  at  this 
time.  TTie  bill  also  Includes  $5  million  for 
consultative  services  with  employers,  to 
help  ease  the  burden  on  small  employers 
in  complying  with  the  act,  rather  than 
solely  imj^osing  fines  for  inspection  viola- 
tions. 

HK\I.TH 

Health  is  the  first  wealth  of  a  nation. 
This  Nation  has  built  an  impiessive 
health  record.  Life  expectancy  is  20  years 
longer  now  than  In  1900,  and  many  dis- 
eases have  been  practically  eliminated, 
largely  due  to  research  over  the  years 
supported  through  HEW  appropriations. 
We  can  be  proud  tliat  today,  as  a  result 
of  past  research,  we  can  stand  here  and 
discuss  new  cancer  treatments,  or  the 
fact  that  last  year — for  the  first  time — 
heart  attacks  and  strokes  in  this  cc'Untry 
declined. 

All  of  these  successes,  and  many  more, 
are  In  no  small  part  due  to  a  congres- 
sional commitment  to  health  programs. 

But  each  Improvement, raises  our  hori- 
zons— each  success  enables  us  to  concen- 
trate on  the  remaining  dangers — and  on 
nev.-  challenges  and  threats  to  our  well- 
being. 

This  bill  continues  to  place  a  high 
priority  on  health  programs — particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  preventive  medicine. 
For  health,  we  are  $895  million  over  the 
President's  request — but  less  than  $470 
million  over  the  fiscal  1975  level  and  $170 
million  over  the  House  allowance. 

At  a  time  when  more  people  than  ever 
before  are  in  those  vulnerable  age 
groups — our  children  and  elderly — which 
need  the  greatest  amount  of  health  ser\  - 
ices,  this  is  no  time  to  turn  our  backs. 

PBEVENTIVE    MEDICINE 

There  is  no  better  way  to  stem  the 
rapidly-growing  rate  of  medical  cai-e  and 
costs  than  through  preventive  medicine. 
Going  to  the  root  of  the  problem — not 
just  treating  the  symptoms.  With  the 
knowledge  that  we  can  prevent  what 
aftei-wards  cannot  be  cured,  we  must 
vigorously  move  ahead  In  this  vital  area. 

This  bill  provides  $324  million  to  see 
to  it  that  nearly  nine  million  mothers 
and  infants  will  receive  proper  nutrition 
and  medical  care.  This  will  save  untold 
millions  in  the  future,  not  to  mention  the 
tremendous  personal  and  family  suffer- 
ing which  disease  creates.  F\inding  for 
this  program  comes  at  a  time  when  this 
rich,  powerful  Nation  has  slipped  from 
15th  to  17th  place  on  the  world  list  of 
Infant  mortality  rates — an  unforgivable 
fact  and  one  which  must  be  corrected 
immediately,  or  else  we  will  be  paying 
the  consequences  for  generations  to 
come. 

There  are  also  some  veiT  selecti^'e  in- 
creases for  biomedical  research  In  this 
bill.  We  recognize  this  as  a  necessary  first 
step  in  finding  cures  for  many  dreaded 
diseases. 

We  have  made  progress  in  cancer  and 
heart  research — we  cannot  slow  our  ef- 
forts now.  We  have  found  effective  treat- 
ments for  the  common  cataract,  as  well 
as  advances  in  stroke  prevention,  cover- 
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ing  the  whole  gamut  of  tlie  ills 
kind.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
with  stronger  efforts  on  diabejtes 
multiple  sclerosis  as  a  top  priori  y 

This  all  cost  money,  Mr.  Pi-esld  ;nt 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  anc 
iiave  been  asked,  'Is  it  worth 
me  use  one  example.  The  flrsi 
mine  that  was  passed  in  Congn 
lished   the   National   Cancer 
that  was  back   in   1938.   .\t   th 
four  out  of  five  people  who  hm 
died.  We  now  have  that  raiio 
two  and  a  half  out  of  five   Tha; 
niflcant  pix)gTess,  but  we  can 
if  we  continue  our  efforts.  These 
things  in  which  we  place  high 
We  also  placed  a  high  priority 
things  which  have  dime  up  in 
1-5  or  20  years. 

The  committee  has  also  place< 
priority    on   alcohol,    diiig 
mental    health    community 
This  is  an  area  where   people 
helped  most  directly.  In  many 
is  a  less  expensive  and  more 
way,   as  opposed  to  the  alter 
institutionalization.  What  we 
here  is  establishuig  a  nationwi 
of  community  health  renters  w 
be  in  place  when  national  healt|i 
ance  is  enacted.  We  all  know 
Is  ahead  of  us  in  one  form  or 
Without  these  centers  and  with4>ut 
flcient  training  in  the  health  pro 
no  matter  what  kind  of  nationa 
insurance  bill  we  might  pn^.s, 
to  fall  flat  on  its  face. 

PUBLIC    A.'iSIST.^NCE 

Public   assistance   prof;ranis 
to  grow.  The  bill  contains   $1 
for    cash    assistance,    medicaid 
services,  and  child  welfare  srvice ; 
are    all    relatively    uncontrollable 
grams,  so  far  as  the  appropr 
money   is   concerned.   As   the 
continues  to  decline,  these  progn 
cording  to  law.  will  have  to  be 
This  is  not  a  matter  between 
miltee  and  the  budi,tt.  It  is  a 
of  law. 

WiUi   respect   to   social   ?ecr. 
propriations.   we   have   taken 
important  step  of  insisting  that 
new  employees  being  hired  to 
the  supplemental  income  secur 
gram  be  permanent  staff,  not 
as  requested  by  the  budget.  We 
vital  if  we  are  to  put  an  end  to 
efficiency,  demoralization,  and 
agement  that  predominute  in 
mental  seciuity  mcome  progiam 
that  well-trained,  permanent  civ 
persoimel  should  be  available  t« 
the  complex  problems  associa 
these  benefit  payments. 

Mistakes,  such  as   the  massive 
payments  that  have  recently 
ported  In  the  media,  are  bound 
with  temporary  staff,  who  often 
becoming  familiar  with  their 
tlieir  12 -month  term  of  employ 
pu-es.  Nevertheless,  Senator 
I  have  plans  to  make  a  thorougl  i 
of  the  overpayment  situation  in 
plemental  secuiity  mcome  progr 
we  recognize  many  factors  maj 
\olved.  We  will  also  be  looking 
organizational  problems  of  the 
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programs,  as  well  as  the  problems  of 
waste,  duplication,  and  overlap. 

The  very  successful  Head  Start  pro- 
grams are  In  this  bill,  as  are  the  vocation- 
al rehabiUtation  grants  to  States  pro- 
grams. Tlie  bill  also  specifies  a  spending 
level  which  will  provide  nutrition  services 
to  400.000  elderly  and  desei-ving  people — 
a  badly  needed  and  very  helpful  program. 
It  does  not  meet  the  nationwide  need,  but 
it  is  a  beginning. 

A^^lpovI  r.TY  pnocRAMs 

P'or  the  antipoverty  programs,  the 
committee  has  provided  some  modest  in- 
crea'^es  over  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
budget  had  proposed  to  wipe  out  vir- 
tually all  existing  poverty  programs,  ex- 
cept commmiity  development  and  local 
initiative  activities;  fortunately,  the 
House  restored  the  existing  programs  at 
their  current  level.  Since  we  beUeve  the 
poor  should  not  be  the  budget-axe  vic- 
tims of  inflation  and  recession  but,  rather 
de.serve  om*  special  attention  in  the  face 
of  economic  hard  times,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing improvements  to  the  House- 
pa.ssedbill: 

Doubled  the  size  of  the  emergency  en- 
ergy conservation  program,  which  pri- 
marily winterizes  the  homes  of  low-In- 
come, elderly  people  in  mral  areas; 

Expanded  emergency  food  programs 
serving  millions  of  nutritionally  starved 
Individuals; 

Provided  iiiitial  funding  of  the  newly 
autiiorized  program  for  migi'ant  workers 
and  their  families,  including  day  care  for 
children,  health  services,  and  Improved 
housing  and  sanitation; 

Specified  funds  for  rural  housing  re- 
habilitation projects,  to  help  low-income 
families  obtain  adequate  housing;  and 

Augmented  education  and  training 
services  for  economically  disadvantaged 
veterans. 

"PEOPLE"    BILL 

All  of  these  programs  relate  to  people. 
This  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about — this  is 
a  "people"  bill,  one  in  which  Congress  in 
the  past  has  shown  where  its  priorities 
are  in  trying  to  help  our  citizens  to  a 
better  life  through  labor  progi^ams.  qual- 
ity health  care,  and  help  when  help  is 
needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
vital  measure  without  delay,  and  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  amendments.  Sen- 
ator Brooke  and  I  point  out  that  people 
are  waiting  for  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Their  needs  are  easily  recognized,  and 
our  priorities  are  in  the  right  place. 

We  went  over  this  bill  very  carefully, 
and  I  believe  it  is  adequate  for  many  of 
the  things  that  many  Senators  want.  I 
believe  we  had  requests  from  30  Senators 
which  would  have  raised  the  bill  about 
$4  billion  or  $5  billion.  We  tried  to  ad- 
just ourselves  to  their  dedication  to  cer- 
tain programs  and  to  do  the  best  we 
could,  and  I  believe  we  have  come  up  with 
a  fair  and  adequate  bill.  The  needs  are 
easily  recognized,  but  we  think  our  prior- 
ities are  in  the  right  place.  This  is  a  peo- 
ples  biU. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
pending  bill,  H.R.  8069,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  is 


a  measure  of  major  significance  to  this 
Nation. 

Togetlier  with  the  education  appro- 
priations bill  Congress  recently  enacted, 
Labor-HEW  funding  legislation  touches 
the  lives  of  most,  if  not  all,  Americans 
in  one  way  or  another. 

The  pending  Labor-HEW  bill  is  one 
that  often  has  been  characterized  as  con- 
taining the  major  'social  programs"  ot 
the  United  States.  I  prefer  to  think  of 
it  as  a  measure  which  embodies  our  most 
compassionate  instincts  as  a  nation. 

It  is  a  bill  which  helps  many  through 
such  programs  as  manpower  training, 
public  semce  jobs,  maternal  and  child 
health  care,  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  nutrition  for  the  elderly,  to 
cite  only  a  very  few  of  the  programs  it 
funds. 

It  is  a  bill  which  holds  hoi^e  for  all. 
Through  the  research  can-led  out  prin- 
cipally by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  we  are  attacking  such  age-old 
diseases  as  cancer  which  kUl  or  bring 
suffering  to  millions. 

This  research  holds  hope  not  only  for 
Americans  but  for  the  people  we  share 
it  with  throughout  tlie  world.  As  the 
global  leader  in  the  field  of  biomedical 
research,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue this  essential  and  humane  work 
and.  if  necessary,  expand  upon  it. 

Thus.  I  believe  we  have  developed  a 
Ijill  which  is  commensurate  with  our 
needs  not  only  in  the  field  of  health,  but 
also  in  labor,  welfare,  and  related  areas. 

The  total  amoimt  in  the  Senate  bill  is 
$36,265,952,318.  This  is  $286,311,318  over 
the  House  allowance  and  $1,108,043,381 
more  than  the  budget  estimates.  How- 
ever, the  bill  is  slightly  more  than  $7 
billion  luider  comparable  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1975.  A  substantial  portion  of 
this  decrease  is  the  result  of  a  2-year 
appi-opriation  in  1975  for  tmemployment 
benefits  and  for  public  service  jobs. 

Included  within  the  total  amount  of 
the  bill  is  $8.9  billion  for  the  July  1. 
1976  to  September  30,  1976,  transition 
period  after  which  all  fiscal  years  will 
begin  on  October  1.  In  addition,  the 
committee  has  deferred  consideration  of 
budget  requests  totaling  $1.1  billion,  be- 
cause tliese  lack  authorizing  legislation. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  bill  as 
reported  is  within  the  congressionally  au- 
thorized budget  ceiling  remains  mire- 
solved.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  if  we  undei-stand  it  correctly, 
puts  our  bill  some  $200  million  over  the 
ceiling.  The  House  Budget  Committee, 
on  the  other  hand,  claims  our  bill  is 
some  $400  million  under  the  ceiling.  We 
do  not  know  which  committee  is  right, 
but  we  hope  the  two  can  resolve  their 
differences  so  we  may  know  wliere  we 
stand. 

liCt  me  review  some  of  the  highlights 
of  our  bill. 

In  the  area  of  labor,  it  provides: 

$400  million,  which  was  the  budget 
request  and  the  House  allowance,  for 
public  service  jobs.  Together  with  previ- 
ous appi'opriations  in  this  area,  this 
amoimt  will  provide  support  to  continue 
310.000  public  sei-vice  jobs. 

$562.2  million  for  employment  sei-vices, 
the  same  level  as  the  House,  but  $68.6 
million  above  the  budget.  The  Appropria- 
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tlons  Committee  recommendation  Is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  program  at  this 
time  of  high  unemployment.  Ten  million 
dollars  of  the  Increase  over  the  budget 
will  be  used  for  computerized  job-match- 
ing services. 

$62.9  million,  or  $11.7  miUion  over  the 
House,  for  Federal  inspections  under  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
gram. Ten  million  dollars  of  that  in- 
crease is  to  add  833  Federal  comphance 
officer  positions  to  increase  enforcement 
under  OSHA. 

In  the  area  of  health,  the  bill  pro- 
vides: 

$324.6  million  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs,  which  is  $113  million 
over  the  budget  estimates  and  some  $5 
miUion  over  the  House.  The  committee 
level  provides  for  a  10-percent  increase 
for  grants  to  the  States  at  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  infant  mortality  rate  is  worsen- 
ing. A  portion  of  the  increase  over  the 
House — under  an  amendment  I  pro- 
posed— Is  to  continue  funding  of  univer- 
sity-affihated  centers  such  as  Boston 
Children's  Hospital  and  the  Shriver  Cen- 
ter for  the  Retarded. 

$91.5  million  for  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals,  an  increase  of  $6.9  million  over 
the  House.  Almost  $13  million  of  the 
committee  recommendation  is  to  add  393 
positions  for  patient  care  not  included  in 
tlie  budget. 

$2.2  billion  for  biomedical  research  at 
NIH.  This  is  about  $115  million  over  the 
House  allowance  and  $584  miUion  over 
the  budget  request.  This  level  of  funding 
Is  for  continuation  of  the  strong  attack 
on  cancer,  heart  and  lung  diseases,  ar- 
thritis and  other  afflictions.  We  also  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Aging 
Institute. 

Within  the  $803.5  million  provided  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  our  com- 
mittee, at  my  request,  recommends  $6 
million  to  help  with  completion  of  the 
Sidney  Farber  Cancer  Center  in  Boston. 
The  new  faciUty  will  enable  the  Chil- 
dren's Cancer  Research  Foundation, 
which  operates  the  center,  to  expand  its 
vital  work  to  include  adults,  as  well  as 
children. 

$601.9  million  for  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health  programs.  Within  this 
amount,  the  committee  has  restored 
mental  health  training  to  its  fiscal  1975 
level  of  $75.9  miUion.  The  committee 
cannot  accept  the  $45.7  miUion  reduction 
for  mental  health  training  proposed  In 
the  budget  when  shortages  of  needed  per- 
sonnel stiU  exist. 

$360.5  million  for  health  resom'ces,  a 
decrease  of  $180,000  from  the  House  al- 
lowance, but  $35.2  miUion  over  the  bud- 
get request.  Increases  are  provided  for 
eligible  students  who  need  financial  as- 
sistance in  order  to  pursue  careers  in  the 
health  professions.  We  also  provide  the 
maximum  funding  allowable — $21.5  mil- 
lion— for  nursing  student  assistance. 

One  further — but  important — note 
about  the  health  section :  Our  committee 
has  earmarked  881  pasitions  in  the  biU 
for  various  health  programs,  including 
481  at  NIH.  The  committee  has  taken  this 
step  because,  over  a  number  of  years, 
positions  have  been  withheld  from  the 
health  agencies — in  effect,  impounded. 
Health  programs,  including  patient  care 


and  vital  research,  have  suffered  accord- 
ingly. Our  proposal  will  not  restore  the 
balance  completely,  but  It  should  help. 

In  the  area  of  welfare,  we  provide  more 
than  $1.1  bUlion  over  the  fiscal  year  1975 
level  for  pubUc  assistance,  covering  such 
relatively  unconti'oUable  programs  as 
medicaid,  social  services,  and  child  wel- 
fare services. 

For  the  supplemental  secm-ity  in- 
come— SSI — program,  at  which  charges 
of  massive  overpayments  have  been  lev- 
eled, our  committee  recommends  that  the 
6,000  requested  "term"  positions — jobs 
lasting  more  than  a  year,  but  not  indefi- 
nite in  length — be  authorized,  instead  of 
full-time  permanent  positions  without 
any  limit  on  dm'ation. 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  and  I  already  have  armounced 
plans  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  SSI 
program's  difficiUties  in  connection  with 
our  hearings  on  the  first  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

For  human  development,  our  commit- 
tee provides  for  expenditvu-es  of  $200 
milUon  for  nutrition  sei-vices  for  the 
elderly,  and  for  $720  miUion  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  basic  vocational  rehabiUta- 
tion services. 

I  am  glad  the  committee  agreed  to  my 
amendment  adding  $1  mUlion  for  spinal 
cord  injury  rehabiUtation.  This  includes 
$250,000  for  a  model  demonstration  proj- 
ect for  greater  New  England  where  no 
such  project  presently  exists. 

Under  the  HEW  Office  for  CivU  Rights, 
our  committee  provides  for  the  full  re- 
quest for  60  new  positions.  Of  this 
amount.  42  will  be  used  to  implement 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  which  prohibits  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped  by  recipients  of 
Federal  assistance. 

For  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration, formerly  OEO,  we  provide  addi- 
tional funding  for  emergency  food  and 
medical  services,  emergency  energy  con- 
servation, and  migi'ant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
committee  accepted  my  amendment  re- 
storing $610,000  cut  by  the  House  from 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  T^e 
restoration  wiU  assure  that  the  Board 
gets  all  97  positions  it  requested  in  order 
to  meet  its  increasing  workload. 

Time  does  not  permit  covering  more 
of  the  actions  taken  by  our  committee.  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  read  the  report  for 
a  fuller  understanding  of  our  recom- 
mendations. 

I  believe  we  have  developed  a  respon- 
sible and  responsive  biU  designed  to  meet 
vital  human  needs.  The  biU  does  not 
deserve  to  be  vetoed  and  I  hope  there 
wUl  be  no  veto.  Rather,  I  urge  its  prompt 
passage  so  that  the  essential  programs 
it  funds  may  continue  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  formerly  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  now 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  certainly,  the  out- 
standing ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  some  years.  It  is  very  appropriate, 
Mr.  President,  that  at  a  time  when  it 
would  appear  that  Norris  Cotton,  who 


has  sei-ved  the  Senate  and  this  Nation  so 
well,  wiU  be  retiring  from  the  Senate — 
who  knows,  he  may  come  back  again,  but 
for  now  at  least  he  wiU  be  retiring  from 
the  Senate — we  have  on  the  fioor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  with  which  he  has  worked  with 
Senator  Macnuson  for  so  many,  many 
years  and  worked  so  ably.  I  am  very 
pleased  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  t,Mr.  Cot- 
ton). 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  kind  words  and  for  his 
yielding  me  a  moment. 

I  have  served  as  interim  Senator  for 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks  and  have  not  Uiken 
any  time  of  the  Senate.  This  is  my  last 
day  in  the  Senate.  IncidentaUy,  I  want  it 
known  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
while  I  natm-aUy  supported  my  party,  my 
relations  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  will  pennanently  take  this  seat 
have  always  been  most  pleasant  per- 
sonally. He  appeared  before  our  Com- 
merce Corrmiittee  several  times  as  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  New  Hampshire  to 
discuss  no-fault  insurance.  I  hope  he  wUl 
enjoy  and  profit  by  his  service  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body  as  much  as  I  have  in  tlie 
happy  yeais  that  I  have  spent  here. 

This  is  my  last  day,  and  I  reassure  my 
friends  I  cannot  see  any  way  on  Earth 
that  I  would  be  coming  back.  But  I 
wanted  2  minutes  because  of  the  fact  that 
for  many  yeai-s  I  worked  with  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Macnuson,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

It  was  to  me,  as  I  look  back  over  my  20 
years  in  the  Senate,  the  service  that  I 
like  to  remember  and  think  the  most 
about.  Our  work  was  cut  out  for  us,  and 
we  did  it — as  fnigally  as  possible — com- 
bating disease,  perfecting  cures,  edu- 
cating our  youth,  and  doing  those  tfcings 
that  are  so  vital  to  the  future  of  this 
Republic. 

NaturaUy,  being  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  examined  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee  most  carefully.  There 
could  be,  perhaps,  two  minor  points  that, 
if  amendments  were  offered,  I  would  vote 
for,  but  I  think  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  my  successor,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, have  brought  in  a  fine  bill, 
and  it  is  not  exorbitantly  over  the  budget. 
Tlie  things  it  deals  with  are  most  vital 
hiunan  needs,  such  as  mental  health, 
training  for  the  handicapped,  and  the 
many  items  in  this  biU  that  reach  to  the 
very  heart,  Mr.  President,  of  the  future 
of  our  country. 

On  this,  my  last  day  in  tlie  Senate,  it 
is  going  to  afford  me  great  pleasure,  if 
we  reach  tlie  final  vote  today,  and  I  am 
privileged  to  cast  my  last  vote  in  the 
Senate  for  this  biU  that  is  now  before 
Uo  and  for  which  I  think  the  committee 
should  be  highly  commended. 

As  I  say  goodby,  I  want  to  thank  aU 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  for  their 
many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  to  me 
through  the  years. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasiure  for  me  to 
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meet  the  new  Senators,  Including 
distinguished  Senator  now  occui  ylng 
chair  (Mr.  Ford)  who,  I  have  difcovere^l 
is  one  of  those  Senators  who 
will  restore  confidence  in  the 
the  United  States. 

He  found  at  my  desk,  when  hi : 
rarily  took  over  my  ofSces,  somi  i 
that  were  rather  important  to 
were  mementoes  of  the  past, 
friends  which  he  promptly  sen 
I  want  to  thank  him  again  and 
well  here  h\  the  Senate  and 
else  he  may  undertake. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi*.  Presid4nt 
pretty  hard  to  add  anything  to 
already  been  said  about  Norris 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  will 
or  not.  I  did  not  think  the  last 
was  going  to  be  back,  but  here  hi  i 
usual  things  occur  In  New 
in  politics,  that  Is. 

Mr.  COTTON.  You  can  say  th; 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous   consent   that   Mr. 
Vodra  of  Senator  Schweiker's 
permitted  to  remain  on  the 
tlnuously  during  the 
this  Labor-HEW  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President, 
to  commend  the  contunittee  for 
ing  the  fimdlng  imder  title  vn 
elderly  nutrition  program. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island 
age  of  925  senior  citizens  each 
a  hot  meal  provided  under  the 
elderly  nutrition  program.  Thes( 
are  served  at  six  different  dinirjg 
located  throughout  the  State 

But   the   people   who    are 
enough  to  enjoy  a  hot  meal 
under  this  program  are  only  a  1 
of  the  total  number  of  elderly 
who  want  to  participate  and  w 
perately  need  this  kind  of  help. 

Many  elderly  people  who  are 
survive   on   social    security   r 
benefits  can  barely  pay  their 
utility  bills,  let  alone  medical  a 
bins  with  their  pension  checks 
cannot  even  afford  to  buy  the  r 
of  foods  to  keep  them  healthy. 
why  this  program  Is  absolutely 

There  are  countless  ntunbers  of 
people  who  want  to  johi  the 
program   but  they   cannot 
Umlted  funding.  These  poor 
either  on  long  waiting  lists  or 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  elderly 
tion   progi-am.   In  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  am  so  glad  he 
could  be  here  today,  particularly  when 
we  are  discussing  this  bill. 

We  worked  many  many  weeks  on  the 
complex  programs  In  the  bill.  But,  Nor- 
ris, you  can  go  home  with  a  feeling  that 
whatever  good  has  come  out  of  HEW 
since  it  was  inaugurated  in  1954,  you 
have  been  a  significant  architect  and 
moving  force.  I  wish  you  well. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  former  chairman  for 
his  kind  words. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  this  point,  and  in 
order  to  facihtate  the  study  of  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  their  staffs,  and  others.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  that  shows  the 
progi-ess  of  the  bill  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Current  status  of  Lalxyr-HEW  appropriations 

bill  {H.R.  8069) 
Senate    committee    recom- 
mendation   $36,265,952,318 

House  bUI. 35,979,641.000 

1976  Presidents  budget 35,157,909,000 

1975  comparable  appropria- 
tions   43,  307,  434.  ooo 

Subcommittee  bill  compared 
with: 

House  bill +286,311,318 

President's  budget i  1,108,043.381 

1075    comparable    appro- 
priations*   — 7,041,481,682 

•A  substantial  portion  of  this  decrease  Is 
the  result  of  a  two-year  appropriation  in  1975 
for  unemployment  benefits  ($5.7  billion) 
and  Public  Service  Jobs  ($2.5  billion). 

SCMJURT    OF    ESTIMATTS    AND    APPBOPHIATIOrS 

The  following  simimary  table  compares  ap- 
propriations for  1975,  1976  budget  estimates, 
amounts  contained  In  the  House  bill,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  recommendation: 


1975 
approprlatiM 


1976  budget 
estimates 


House  bill 


$14.105,787,000    J3. 478. 703, 000    $3,475,558,000 


497,548,000 
95, 99«,  OOn 
937,359,000 
668,115,000 
306,  319, 000 
61,225,000 
172,932.000 
160, 165, 000 
460, 507, 000 
126.801.000 


426.782,000 

99, 601, 000 

1,681,354,000 

524,343,000 

339, 329, 000 

68,301,000 

15,392,446,000 

10,713,556,000 

1,404,682,000 

147,442,000 


28,488,969,000 
714,678,000 

43.307,434,000    35,157,909,000    35,979764^000" 


30, 797, 886, 000 
881,370,000 


553.685,000 

107,115,000 

2, 150,  755, 000 

608. 218, 000 

374, 709,  onn 

68, 155, 000 

15, 387, 878^000 

10.641,664,000 

1,500,049,000 

138, 275  000 

31,  530, 503, 000 
973,580,000 


Committee 
recDmmendation 


$3,495,141,000 

560. 302,  OOn 

112,471,000 

2.266,181.000 

655,462,000 

374,529.000 

65,  855, 000 

15.400,278,000 

10,641,664,000 

1,528,358,318 

134,885,000 

31,739,985,318 
1,030,826,000 
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there  are  about  1.200  people  on  the.wait- 
hig  list. 

Our  bill  would  virtually  wipe  out  the 
waiting  lists  in  Rhode  Island  because 
this  appropriation  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  2,000  elderly  Rhode  Islanders  to 
enjoy  one  hot  meal  a  day. 

Tliis  bill  woiUd  bring  many  of  these 
old  people  who  need  help,  but  are  now 
shut  out,  into  the  elderly  nutrition  pro- 
gram. Specmcally,  the  bill  requires  HEW 
and  State  administering  agencies  to  in- 
crease the  "level  of  operations"  of  the 
program  so  that  $200  million  is  spent 
during  the  1976  fiscal  year. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  annualized 
race  of  expenditures  for  the  nutrition 
program  must  be  increased  to  an  amount 
that  will  assure  that  $200  milUon  is  spent 
for  this  years  title  VII  operations. 

Our  bill  accomplishes  this  mandate  bv 
appropriating  $125  milUon  and  by  di- 
recting that  this  amount,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $75  million  appropriated  in  pre- 
vious fiscal  years  and  forward  funded 
into  this  year,  be  vspent  by  State  and 
local  agencies  during  fiscal  year  1976. 
We  expect  the  HEW  Secretary  to  reap- 
portion funds  near  the  latter  half  of  the 
fiscal  year,  so  that  States  that  need  the 
money  the  most  can  ase  unspent  funds 
frtm  other  States. 

By  directing  an  expenditure  of  $200 
million  for  the  elderly  nutrition  program 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  it  is  expect€d  that  a 
modest  amount  of  program  expansion 
will  be  effectuated  and  waiting  lists  for 
title  VII  benefits  will  decrease. 

I  am  plea.scd  to  a.ssociate  my  renuuks 


with  the  actions  of  the  committee  and  I 
hope  that  our  passage  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  today  will  help  to  feed  many 
needy  senior  citizens  through  the  elderly 
nutrition  program. 

In  addition,  of  crucial  Importance  to 
my  State  would  be  the  help  this  bill 
would  provide  us  in  creating  jobs  to  help 
put  some  of  our  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed people  back  to  work. 

Rhode  Island  has  the  highest  un- 
emplojmient  rate  in  the  Nation — 16  per- 
cent. In  fact.  Rhode  Island  has  been  the 
most  economically  depressed  State  in 
the  Nation  for  more  than  8  months. 

The  funds  provided  in  our  bill  for  title 
II  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act — the  title  that  creates 
public  service  jobs  in  highly  depressed 
areas — would  result  in  appropriations 
of  $2,807,000  for  Rhode  Island.  This 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  316  unem- 
ployed people  back  to  work. 

Under  title  I  of  CETA,  this  bill  would 
provide  $7,506,000  for  my  State  which  is 
enough  to  create  834  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed people. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  Just 
a  moment,  but  I  v.-ould  like  to  add  a 
word  of  appreciation  for  Norris  Cotton 
who  just  delivered  what  he  said  would 
probably  be  his  last  speech  in  tlie 
Senate. 

I  served  with  Senator  Cotton  on  the 
Commerce  Committee,  and  I  found  him 
to  be  a  great  Senator.  It  Is  sort  of  a  .sec- 
ond goodby  since  we  thought  we  had 
pone  once  before.  I  feel  Just  as  strongly 
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this  time  about  his  leavhig  as  I  did  $495,000  from  sale  of  the  present  proper-  theSenator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  about 

when  he  first  left.  ty  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  this  matter  and  the  case  is  well  deserved. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Ti-ansit  Authority.  The  D.C.  Human  Re-  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  accept 

commend  the  chc^irman  of  the  subcqm-  sources  Department  has  just  approved  this  amendment. 

mittee    and    the    ranking    Republican  an  additional  $200,000   in  unobhgated  I  want  it  imderstood  tliat  this  is  a 

member  for  their  great  work  m  putting  1973  and  1974  Hill-Burton  funds.  An  ef-  fund  in  which  other  Lighthouses  for  the 

together  the  bill  that  is  before  us  now  fort  is  being  undertaken  to  raise  approxi-  blind,  of  which  I  think  there  are  about 

and  presenting  it  to  the  Senate.  mately  $265,000  in  contributions  from  17,  are  eligible,  but  it  will  only  be  enough 

I  recognize  the  great  complexity  of  the   community.  Thus  a  deficiency   of  to  give  top  priority  to  one,  such  as  this 

this  bill,  the  magnitude  of  it  in  dollar  $500,000    remains.    This    would    supply  one,  that  really  has  a  serious  problem, 

numbers,  and  also  the  pressui-es  that  $400,000  of  this  deficiency.  The  need  for  I  have  one  in  Seattle;  I  am  sure  in 

exist  in  this  area  for  various  funding  of  tliis  sum  is  urgent,  for  Metro  will  take  Boston  they  lia\e  them.  But  this  is  a 

various  programs  that  are  of  great  im-  possession  of  the  present  property   on  unique  problem.  I  am  happy  to  accept 

portance  in  our  country,  and  I  think  April  1,  1976.  the  amendment. 

they  have  done  a  most  commendable  I  strongly  ui-ge  the  Senate  to  approve  Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

job.  $400,000  for  construction  of  a  new  Co-  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.     MAGNUSON.      I      thank     the  lumbia  Lighthouse  building,  under  sec-  Mr.  BROOKE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 

Senator.  tion  301  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  agree.  Tliis  is  certainly  a  meritorious 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  1973— Public  Law  93-112.  Until  recently,  case.   The  fact  is  that  the  Metro  has 

vei-y  minor  amendment  which  I  send  to  this  section  and  section  12  of  the  pre-  taken  over  this  building,  something  over 

the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  considered,  vious  law  have  not  been  fimded  on  a  reg-  which  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blmd  had 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  ular  basis.  However,  the  Congress  appro-  no  control  at  all.  In  addition,  the  fact 

Ford).  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend-  priated  a  total  of  $12.3  million  in  fiscal  that  it  has  come  out  and  raised  so  much 

ment.  years  1970,  1971,  1972,  and  1974  for  fa-  money  on  its  own,  but  just  cannot  go  any 

The   assistant   legislative    clerk   read  cilities  in  Chicago,  West  Vu-ginia,  and  further,  I  tliink  makes  it  important  this 

as  follows:  Ai-kansas.  be  done. 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  "$1,528,358,318"  The  Lighthouse  has  an  even  greater  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 

and  'nsert  "$1,528,758,318".  claim    to    Federal    assistance.    It    was  offering  the  amendment  and  I  join  with 

On  page  39,  line  5,  strike  $2,500,000"  and  founded  in  1900  in  the  National  Capital  my  distinguished  chairman  in  accepting 

Insert  "$2,900,000".  jq  serve  as  a  model  rehabilitation  center  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  ^oi'  *he  entire  country,  and  it  immediately  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

very  minor  amendment  in  dollar  num-  received  a  grant  of  $5,000  by  act  of  Con-  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 

bers  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  gress.  Other  appropriations  followed  untU  the  Senator  from  Utah, 

bill  that  is  being  considered,  but  it  is  of  ^^^  First  World  War.  At  various  times  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

greatest   importance    in   its   impact.    I  th^  Lighthouse  has  served  as  a  convales-  Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 

recognize  that  the  committee  has  striven  c^"'  home  and  training  center  for  war-  chairman  of  the  committee, 

to  fund  all  of  the  programs  that  it  felt  blinded  veterans  and  as  an  agent  for  the  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 

could  be  funded  within  the  lunitations  ^.S.  Government  in  distributing  welfare  not  know  where  aU  the  Senators  are 

of   the   financial   constraints   that   are  gf ^f^^^^^;  ^^°^i^5,  ^P%'"t°?^j?:t^  °^  who  wanted  to  submit  amendments  or 

upon  us  State,  Labor,  and  HEW,  the  Lighthouse  discuss  this  matter,  but  they  are  not  here. 

Mr    President    the  Columbia  "  ieht-  ^'^^ived  a  large  number  of  foreign  vis-  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  suggest  the  absence 

house  for  the  Blind,  a  charitable  institu-  jtors  interested  in  American  programs  of  a  quorum  in  order  to  get  the  Senators 

trirT„  /i,    r>r/    4.  »  ^""i*"»"»c  mantu  ^^^  ^    handicapped.  here.  Otherwise  I  would  just  as  soon  have 

tion  in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  serves  ^nder    the    Wagner-O'Day    Act    as  third  reading  and  pass  the  bill, 

more  than  1,500  blind  and  visually  handi-  amended,  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  work-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

capped  persons  each  year  with  a  wide  s^op  has  supplied  mops,  brooms,  mat-  wUl  call  the  roll. 

range  of  miportant  services.  The  com-  tresses,  and  neckties  to  the  Armed  Forces  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 

munity  sei-vices  department  provides  so-  and  other  agencies.  These  activities  have  ed  to  call  the  roU. 

cial  case  work,  semor  citizens'  and  chil-  employed  35  to  50  blind  persons  hi  re-  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

dren's  activities,  and  a  talking  book  serv-  cent  years.  The  National  Industries  for  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

ice.  The  rehabiUtation  center  conducts  the  Blind,   which  represents  nonprofit  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

diagnostic  evaluation,  personal  and  voca-  agency  workshops  under  provisions  of  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

tional   ti-aining,  and  a  job  placement  Public  Law  92-28,  proposes  to  establish  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

sei-vice.  The  workshop  employs  some  50  a  research,  development,  and  training  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

people  in  the  production  of  various  prod-  laboratory  at  the  Lighthouse.  Such  a  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  on  behalf 

ucts.  All  of  these  services  help  cUents  to  demonstration    center    would,     among  of  myself  and  Mr.  Chiles  I  ask  for  its 

lead  full  and  independent  lives.  other  things,  provide  the  Government  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lighthouse  is  now  with  better  information  on  the  manage-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
being  forced  by  Metro  subway  construe-  i^ent  and  productivity  of  the  workshops  amendment  will  be  stated, 
tion  to  vacate  its  present  premises  and  with  which  it  contracts.  Development  of  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
to  build  a  new  facility.  The  total  cost  of  ^"^^  *  program,  however,  depends  on  ed  to  read  the  amendment, 
this  project  is  estimated  to  be  $1,750,000,  construction  of  a  new  facihty.  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
including:  Favorable      consideration      of      this  unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
_,„  ...     .'              ^        ,               «.„„„„„  amendment  would  not  result  in  any  dup-  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
?opur^haseirnr        '°^  ^'^'■"    *o25  Z  "^^"O"  ^^  ^^^^ices,  for  the  Lightiiouse  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
For  preparation  of  "land  and  arch  1-      "    '  ^^  *^®  °"^  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tecturai  fees 125,000  metropoUtan  ai'ea.  Rather,  it  would  in-  The  amendment  is  as  fellows : 

To  construct  a  new  building 1,060.000  sure  the  continuation  and  improvement  *-*"  P^^e  lO,  line  18,  before  the  period  in- 

For  equipment  and  furnishings...       100,000  of  programs  which  are  vital  to  the  weU-  ^'"'^    *   semi-colon    and   the    following:    "or 

For  contingencies  and  fund-rals-  being  of  thousands  of  blind  citi7Pn<;  ^°^  "*^  *^°^^^  incident  to  the  assessment  of 

Ing  expenses 130,000  Sf  I^-S^t   I  thh^  ft  is  of  ^^«t^.f  *'*''  P^"''''='  °^  ™°'"^  '^"'^  "°°  ^'^'-  *  '="^- 

.  .    "IT-  "^esiaeni,  i  ininK  it  is  ol  greatest  tion  issued  for  anv  violation  other  than  a 

Total                                      1  750  000  "^Poi'tance  that  we  permit  this  fine,  on-  serious  violation  (ks  defined  in  section  17 

going  institution,  which  has  been  in  ex-  [ki  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

The  proposed  facihty  would  merely  ac-  istence  since    1900  in   tiie  District  of  Act  of  i970  [29  u.s.c.  666  (j)i)  of  rules  or 

commodate  present  services,  although  it  Columbia,  to  continue  its  activities  and  standards  during  the  initial  inspection  of 

will  replace  a  building  never  designed  for  to  serve  those  handicapped  citizens  of  ""'^  estabiuhment  or  workplace  that  can  be 

the  purposes  it  now  serves.  the  National  Capital.    "  inspected  under  the  Act." 

Thus  far  the  Lighthouse  has  obtained  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 

$78o,000  of  the  necessaiy  funds,  includ-  had  some  discussion  with  the  Senator  this  amendment  does  is  very  simple.  It 

ing  a  Hill-Burton  gi-ant  of  $290,000  and  from  Massachusetts  ^Mr.  Brooke)  and  restricts  the  u.se  of  funds  by  OSHA  to 
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assess  penalties  of  more  than 
two  factors  are  prpsert:  first. 
citation  involved  was  for  a 
violation;  and,  second,  where 
was  issued  on  the  initial  OSH^^ 
tion  of  an  establishment. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  pr 
Investigators  from  OSHA  can 
without  notice  and  a.ssess  a  ^ 
$1,000  for  a  nonserioas  violation 
kind  of  establishment,  and  thai 
small  establishments  as  well  as 
tablishments. 

All  this  amendment  does  is 
two  Instances,  when  it  is 
when  it  is  on  that  Initial  in 
fine  cannot  exceed  $100. 

What  the  amendment  does 
the  following:  It  does  not  . 
assessment  of  larger  penalties 
rious  violation  issued  at  any  tirfie 

Mr.  President,  by  the  way.  th( 
fines  the  difference  between 
violation  and  a  nonserious  ._. 
serious  violation  is  that  which 
to  produce  death  or  serious  bodily 
A  nonserious  violation  is  the  otl 
gory,  those  things  like  drlnkir 
tains,  the  height  of  electric  plu^ 

floor,  and  all  of  that  great 

Is  contained  in  several  hundred 
the  OSHA  regulations. 

The  regiilations  also  do  not 
the  assessments  of  larger  penalt 
a  flnn  falls  to  abate  a  violatior 
In  other  words,  if  a  vlolatloi 
covered  on  the  first  inspection 
abatement  order  is  given,  then  _ 
abate  that  situation,  failure  to 
the  defect,  can  result  in  th< 
penalty. 

Third,  it  does  not  prohibit  th< 
ment  of  larger  penalties  for 
tion.  serious  or  nonserious,  _ 
any  inspection  after  the  first. 

"What   this   amendment   does 
with  that  first  inspection. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this 
ment,  Mr.  President? 

It  Is  because  the  Occupationa 
and  Safety  Act  is  today  being 
tered  In  a  maimer  far  broader  ._ 
gress  intended  in  1970.  Precise 
ance  with  the  law  by  many  emp 
virtually  impossible  and, 
imposition  of  large  civil 
very  minor  violations  serves' 
create  anxiety  among  businessnien 
not  to  further  the  purpose  of  the 
tional  health  and  safety  law. 

When  OSHA  was  passed 

dent,  it  was  directed  to  the  truly 
problems  of  the  working  place; 
dangers  that  existed  in  places  of 
ment;  to  the  matters  that  maim 
and  to  toxic  substances  that  . 
term  serious  disease.  But.  Mr 
I  invite  the  Senate  to  look  at 

lations  and  to  some  of  the 

of  the  ridiculous  lengths  to  which 

For  example,  there  are  11 
these    regulations    governing 
complicated      matliematical 
that  describe  the  construction 
ders.  geometric  diagrams  of 
pages  covering  ladders. 

There    are   regulations    cov 
number  of  toilets  In  a  working 
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This  is  supposed  to  be  health  and 
safety  and  yet  it  covers  the  number  of 
toilets  in  a  work  place. 

Mr.  President,  if  an  inspector  comes 
around  and  finds  that  a  particular  es- 
tablishment has  the  wrong  kind  of  ladder 
design  or  insufQcient  toilets,  they  should 
not  fine  $1,000  for  that  kind  of  violation 
on  the  first  instance. 

It  covers  specifications  related  to 
drinking  fountains.  It  covers  standards 
for  housekeeping  and  the  cleanliness  of 
a  business. 

It  covers  specifications  for  whether  or 
not  sinks  in  bathrooms  should  have  hot 
and  cold  water.  What  hot  and  cold  water 
have  to  do  with  health  and  safety,  inso- 
far as  this  OSHA  law  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  know.  Mr.  President. 

It  concerns  the  methods  of  stacking 
cartons  in  storage  areas. 

Precise  compliance  with  this  law,  Mr. 
President,  for  most  employers  is  virtually 
impossible. 

I  say  impossible  because  how  is  a  rela- 
tively small  business  to  be  able  to  read 
and  digest  these  hundreds  of  pages  of 
regulations  about  drinking  fountains, 
hot  and  cold  water,  the  number  of  bath- 
rooms. 11  pages  on  ladders,  et  cetera,  ad 
nauseum. 

The  challeniies  of  operating  a  business, 
particularly  where  there  is  only  one  man- 
ager, are  immense.  It  Involves  producing 
a  product  or  buying  a  product  for  resale, 
marketing  that  product,  personnel  prob- 
lems, everchanging  accounting  rules,  tax 
laws,  and  now  on  top  of  that  we  are  going 
to  put  several  himdred  pages  of  safety 
and  health  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  support  the  idea  of  health 
and  safety.  Obviously  we  do  and  we  ought 
to.  But  let  us  at  least  give  the  business- 
man some  relief  so  that  if  the  in- 
fracticm  is  nonserious  and  If  it  is  on  a 
first  inspection,  the  fine  cannot  exceed 
$100. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Is  more 
than  fair.  It  is  more  than  proper.  It  does 
no  violence  to  the  law.  It  does  no  violence 
to  the  protection  of  health  and  to  the 
protection  of  safety. 

We  can  still  assess  the  larger  fine  if  it  Is 
on  any  inspection  after  the  first.  We  can 
still  have  abatement  proceedings.  We  can 
still  fine  for  serious  violations.  But  this, 
I  think,  is  a  first  step  of  relief  for  the 
businessman,  and  particularly  for  the 
small  busines.sman,  who  cannot  become 
familiar  with  this  raft  of  regulations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  Hartke. 
Pannin.  H.^nsen.  NtmN,  Buckley,  Helms, 
and  Roth  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Haskell  1.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  proposing  this  amendment.  I 
think  I  imderstand  it;  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing how  and  by  whom  the  determlna 
tion  is  made  whether  it  is  a  small  In 


fringement  or  breach  or  violation  of  the 
law.  Who  makes  that  decision  as  to  small 
as  differentiated  from  one  that  is  large? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  law  defines  a 
serious  violation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  the  law  defines 
a  serious  violation.  It  rather  precisely 
defines  it  in  terms  of  whether  it  is  likely 
to  produce  death  or  serious  bodily  harm. 
All  the  rest  are  non.serious  violations. 

Then,  of  course.  OSHA  has  rulemak- 
ing power  to  further  delineate  and  ex- 
pand upon  those  definitions.  So  OSHA 
would  have  some  infiuence  in  further 
expanding  the  distinction  as  to  whether 
it  is  serious  or  nonserious.  But  there  is  a 
differential  basis  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
serious  or  nonserious  violation  in  the 
statute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  OSHA  has  authority, 
imder  its  rulemaking  power,  to  simply 
impose  a  fine  or  penalty,  without  having 
given  notice  or  warning? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  exactly  right. 
In  other  words,  an  inspector  could  come 
by  on  a  first  visit  to  a  very  small  shop, 
find  that  they  had  no  hot  water  or  no 
drinking  fountains,  and  fine  them  $1,000 
on  the  first  visit. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why,  then,  would 
not  the  Senator  be  willing  to  reduce  the 
amount  from  $100  to  $50?  I  personal^ 
think  on  some  minor  thing,  they  ought 
to  be  warned  or  given  notice,  and  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  correction. 

Mr.  JOHNSTJPN.  I  would  certainh- 
accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  simply  making 
the  suggestion.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  can  get  it  adopted  even  with 
the  $100.  or  not.  But  I  have  had  many 
complaints  from  small  business  people 
who  cannot  get  familiar  with  all  these 
rules  and  regulations.  I  do  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  provision  of  law  for 
them  to  give  notice  and  give  reasonable 
time  for  the  correction  of  any  defect, 
and  for  compliance.  If  we  are  going  to  re- 
duce the  amount,  I  suggest  the  Senator 
make  it  $50  instead  of  $100,  because  I 
feel  that  in  many  of  those  instances  there 
is  no  justification  for  It  whatsoever;  that 
a  notice  of  warning  would  get  the  de- 
sired results:  and  that  a  penalty  would 
be  unnecessary  and  could  be  arbitrarily 
impo.sed.  and  simply  be  an  imposition 
ratlier  than  a  service  in  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  bring  about  safe  working  con- 
dition.'.-. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  dirainguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  have  discussed  the  pro- 
posal of  reducing  the  amount  from  $100 
to  $50  with  my  distinguished  coauthor, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
and  we  agree  that  v.ould  be  a  good 
amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  modified  by 
changing  "$100"  to  "$50".  The  amount 
appears  once  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  so  modified. 


Mr.  Johnston's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  18,  before  the  period  In- 
sert a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "or  for 
the  costs  Incident  to  the  assessment  of  any 
penalty  of  more  than  $50  for  a  citation  Is- 
sued for  any  violation  other  than  a  serious 
violation  as  de&ned  lu  section  17 (k)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(29  U.S.C.  666(]))  of  rules  or  standards 
during  the  Initial  Inspection  of  any  estab- 
lishment or  workplace  that  can  be  inspected 
under  the  Act." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  make  a  luianimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

PRIVILEGE    OF   THE    FLOOH 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  John  Wells  of  ray  staff  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  durmg  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8069. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tliat  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan  > 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
provide  for  some  reform  of  the  OSHA 
provisions,  which  would  provide  no  fine 
for  the  first  inspection  if  there  were  no 
serious  violations. 

I  think  we  should  distinguish  between 
a  serious  violation  and  a  non-serious 
violation.  A  serious  violation  is  one  that 
could  lead  to  bodily  harm. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  are  certainly  not  con- 
cerned with  trying  to  say  that  there 
should  not  be  a  fine  if  something  could 
lead  to  bodily  harm.  But  for  these  non- 
serious violations  that  would  not  lead  to 
bodily  harm,  it  would  be  much  better  If 
we  did  not  impose  a  large  fine,  because 
what  we  are  trying  to  think  about  is, 
how  do  we  make  for  improved  worker 
safety? 

The  best  way  to  have  improved  work- 
er safety,  really,  is  to  have  cooperation 
between  the  OSHA  officials  and  the  em- 
ployers, so  that  they  will  really  be  go- 
ing in  and  trying  to  make  for  better 
working  conditions.  If  they  can  do  that 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  rather 
than  an  atmosphere  that  they  are  going 
to  go  in  and  drop  some  tremendous  fine, 
we  will  have  a  lot  better  spirit. 

We  find  that  many  of  our  business- 
men today  feel  that  they  have  to  fight 
their  Government  every  step  of  the  way, 
for  the  reason  tliat  many  of  these  rules 
and  regulations  appear  to  harass  them. 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  will,  I 
think,  do  anything  other  than  better 
the  climate,  which  will  give  us  a  better 
opportunity  to  provide  for  worker  safe- 
ty, because  we  are  going  to  try  to  In- 
.still  cooperation  rather  than  a  cops  and 
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robbers  game  In  which  they  go  In,  on  a 
first  visit,  without  any  kind  of  wamiag 
of  what  is  wrong,  and  drop  some  kind 
of  a  heavy  fine. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  trying  to  provide  a  different 
atmosphere  and  a  different  spirit,  and 
that  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill  I 
have  introduced.  Thus  far  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  hearings  on  that  meas- 
ure, but  for  those  reasons  I  do  want  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment.  I  think 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  really 
be  to  gut  the  act  itself. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  have  described  this 
amendment  as  one  of  limitation.  The 
fact  is  that  it  actually  does  change  the 
act  itself. 

The  Labor  Department  is  opposed  to 
this  amendment.  They  feel  very  strongly 
that  such  an  amendment  would  be  open- 
ing the  door  to  future  changes  In  the 
act  which  would  diminish  OSHA's  en- 
forcement capabilities.  The  fact  Is  fur- 
ther that  OSHA  has  only  a  staff  to  in- 
spect about  5  percent  of  the  5  million 
covered  work  places.  If  it  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  issue  whatever  fines  a 
violation  merits,  to  give  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  employers  to  come  Into  compli- 
ance before  inspection,  then  it  really  Is 
ineffective. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  some  em- 
ployee could  go  as  long  as  50  to  100 
years  without  ever  receiving  an  Inspec- 
tion. There  certainly  must  be  some  in- 
centive for  them  to  shape  up.  I  think 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  certainly  would 
negate  any  such  incentive  that  employers 
would  have  to  make  their  workplaces 
safe  for  employees. 

There  are  many  who  are  opposed  to 
this  amendment.  We  have  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  present  on  .he 
floor;  he  wishes  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  The  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts)  wishes  to  be  heard  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Labor  Department 
is  opposed  to  it,  and  I  think  labor  itself 
is  opposed  to  it. 

I  had  hoped  and  thought  possibly  that 
this  amendment  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  but  apparently  It  is  not 
because  the  form  of  the  amendment  does 
indicate  that  it  is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  much  more  than 
a  limitation.  I  would  describe  it  as  some- 
what of  a  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing.  It 
tends  to  do  one  thing,  but  in  fact  it  cer- 
tainly would  seriously  Impair  the  effec- 
tiveness of  OSHA.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Ml".  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  stated 
that  this  amendment  would  actually 
change  the  substance  of  the  act.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  all  this  amendment  does 
is  reduce  from  $1,000  to  $50  the  amoimt 


that  a  proprietor  can  be  fined  for  a  first 
violation  uncovered  by  a  first  inspection? 
It  does  not  change  the  substantive  rules 
at  all. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  that  in  Itself  is 
the  effect  by  reducing  the  penalty  that 
can  be  charged.  That  is  a  substantive 
change.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  had 
any  hearings  at  all  on  this  particular 
subject  as  to  what  effect  that  would 
have.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  that 
is  a  substantive  change  and  not  a  pro- 
cedm-al  change. 

If  that,  in  fact,  is  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  is  argu- 
ing, that  this  is  In  substance  a  procedur- 
al change,  I  think  it  is  certainly  sub- 
stantive, if  it  reduces  the  penalty  to 
practically  no  penalty  at  all. 

As  I  have  said — I  do  not  Intend  to 
repeat  it — it  certainlj'  would  be  no  in- 
centive for  these  employers  to  make 
their  employment  establishment  safe  for 
employees.  They  just  would  not  do  it 
They  would  not  have  to  do  it.  As  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows,  we  have 
in  numbers  practically  an  insignificant 
staff  as  it  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
last  year  there  were  81,000  inspections? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures. 'When  the  Senator  speaks  about 
81,000  inspections,  what  he  is  talking 
about  is  In  terms  of  the  number  of  In- 
spections that  can  be  made.  I  take  It 
he  is  reading  from  the  Record  there. 
There  are  5  million  work  establishments 
covered  by  OSHA.  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  all  the  facts.  When  the  Senator 
says  81,000,  there  are  5  million  work 
establishments  covered  by  OSHA.  In 
1974  I  imderstand  only  38,491  smaller 
work  establishments  were  inspected  by 
OSHA  personnel.  That  is  the  figure  that 
I  gave  earlier. 

Computed  at  this  breakneck  speed.  It 
Is  estimated  that  It  would  take  100  years 
for  every  work  site  employing  less  than 
25  employees  to  be  Inspected.  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  what  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana would  desire. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  this  bill  we  are 
increasing  the  number  of  Inspectors  by 
300.  I  think  81,000  is  a  great  number  of 
inspections.  All  we  are  dealing  with  here 
are  nonserious  violations. 

Has  the  Senator  really  looked  at  all 
these  regulations? 

How  a  small  businessman  could  ever 
have  a  passing  knowiedge  of  what  they 
say,  how  he  could  know  about  11  pages 
on  ladders,  how  he  could  know  about  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  all  of  those  minute 
things,  I  do  not  know.  I  just  think  it  is 
unfair  to  subject  many  employers,  par- 
ticularly the  small  employer,  who  can- 
not conceivably  be  familiar  with  these 
regulations,  to  a  $1,000  fine  for  some 
nonserious  violation.  That  just  does  not 
square  with  equity  and  fairness  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  the  Senator 
said  we  added  some  inspectors,  and  we 
have  a  very  modest  number,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  knows.  But  all  we 
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have  done  is  increase  the  percentage  of 
coverage  from  5  to  7  percent  for  more 
than  5  million  places  covered  under  the 
legislation.  So  that  certainly  is  not  a 
large  percentage  Increase.  Thtt  Is  a  2- 
percent  increase  by  the  number  of  in- 
spectors that  we  added  in  ths  bill.  So 
we  really  have  not  begun  to  fir  it  author- 
ize and  then  appropriate  the  sufficient 
numbers  of  inspectors  to  really  do  the 
job. 

Where  does  the  Senator  get  his  81,000 
inspections  made  in  1974? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  From  tlie  1  ^abor  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  assume  the  1  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  am  sure  he  would  :iot  recite 
it  if  it  were  not  correct.  Still  that  Is  a 
small  number  considering  the  i  aore  than 
5  million  work  places  that  coild  be  in- 
spected and  conceivably  should  be  in- 
spected. 

The  point  I  make  Is  the  incentive 
point.  Once  we  begin  to  cut  do  vn  on  the 
penalty,  as  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  do,  then  I  just  think  We  remove 
the  incentive  for  these  employers  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  so  that  the  work 
conditions  for  employees  around  the 
country  are  safe.  I  am  sure  ths  Senator 
does  not  Intend  to  have  unsafe  work 
conditions  in  these  workshops  across 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  il  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  at  that  point,  hg  just  said 
so  that  the  work  conditions  a^-e  safe.  I 
think  that  really  gets  to  the  hekrt  of  the 
amendment,  because  the  amendment  is 
only  talking  about  reducing  \  the  fine 
where  it  is  a  nonserious  violatiop.  A  non- 
serious  violation  is  one  that  does  not  In- 
volve the  safety  or  potential  injury  to  a 
worker.  So  there  is  nothing  in  here  that  Is 
going  to  do  anything  about  making  It  an 
unsafe  condition  dealing  with  tpe  safety, 
dealing  with  the  health,  smd  dealing  with 
the  possibility  of  injury  of  thie  worker. 
What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  are  trying  to 
do  is  simply  say  we  are  not  gol^g  to  say 
to  every  small  businessman,  in  this 
country:  "You  automatically!  are  an 
enemy  of  your  Government.  Welare  going 
to  be  able  to  come  in  to  inspect.  We  are 
going  to  come  on  the  premlsei.  We  are 
not  going  to  give  you  any  notice.  We  do 
not  do  that.  We  do  not  come  with  any 
warrant.  We  do  not  come  with  any  pro- 
vision of  saying  we  are  coming. '  ^e  swoop 
("own  on  you,  and  we  can  brin  j  out  oxir 
regulations  of  11  pages  on  ladlers,  and 
things  about  how  you  paint  a  door  and 
what  you  do  about  yoiir  hot  water,  and 
pll  that.  We  will  fine  you  1,000  pucks  the 
first  time  we  are  there." 

That  is  not  anything  that  l^as  to  do 
with  the  workers'  safety. 

The  thing  that  the  Senate*  pointed 
out  is  he  wants  to  deal  with  workers' 
safety.  Yes,  I  want  to  deal  with  '  hat,  also, 
and  we  want  to  trj'  to  make  fie  safest 
conditions  we  can. 

The  best  way  I  think  we  can  fio  that  is 
have  the  OSHA  people  and  the  employer 
to  work  in  cooperation  and  to  c  etermlne 
how  we  can  better  the  safe^  of  the 
worker. 

It  is  not  to  have  this  kind  <Jf  atmos- 
phere that  we  have  now. 


I  wish  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
se^  would  go  talk  to  some  of  his  small 
businessmen  and  see  jiist  the  feeling  that 
they  have  about  OSHA.  I  think  that 
feeling  Is  very  bad.  I  have  done  it  many 
times  in  my  State.  That  kind  of  feeling 
Is  bad  because  I  think  that  if  we  are 
going  to  really  try  to  get  to  how  we  are 
to  protect  that  worker's  safety,  we  can- 
not do  it  with  that  kind  of  atmosphere 
that  we  have  out  there  now,  in  which 
they  feel  like  they  are  continually 
harassed  and  they  do  not  know  any  time 
when  the  inspector  is  going  to  be  there 
and  impose  this  tremendous  fine. 

I  really  think  that  that  would  be  the 
biggest  thing  that  we  could  do  to  change 
that  kind  of  attitude  which  would  be  to 
try  to  get  this  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  know  what 
experience  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
had.  I  have  talked  to  small  businessmen 
in  my  own  State,  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  and  I  certainly  would  be 
opposed  to  any  atmosphere  or  certainly 
any  procedure  for  harassment  by  OSHA. 
I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  purpose  of  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  cases 
where  OSHA  sweeps  or  swoops  down 
upon  the  small  businessman  and  treats 
him  unfairly.  The  Inspectors  are  sup- 
posed to  go  to  these  places.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose they  are  supposed  to  send  a  calling 
card  and  annoimce,  "I  am  coming  on 
such  and  such  a  date."  But  they  are  sup- 
posed to  go  by  and  see  if  the  place  Is  safe, 
and  not  announce  the  time  they  come  by 
and  inspect  them,  on  the  theory  that 
these  places  should  always  be  safe  for 
their  employees.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wants  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Is  talking  about  safety 
again. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  When  we  are  talking 
about  our  amendment,  remember  we  are 
not  dealing  with  anything  that  Is  going 
to  affect  the  possibility  of  Injury  to  the 
worker,  so  we  are  not  talking  about 
that.  We  are  talking  about  how  we  are 
going  to  paint  lines  and  paint  doors.  We 
are  talking  about  things  like  that  which 
are  nonserious  violations. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  Is  talking 
about  serious  and  nonserious  violations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Labor  Department 
has  been  Incorrectly  labeling  serious 
violations  involving  death  and  severe  In- 
jury as  nonserious  violations,  since 
citing  violations  to  label  them  serious 
often  reqiUred  rather  lengthy  legal  hear- 
ings. This  amendment,  as  I  understand 
It,  would,  therefore,  limit  even  the  most 
serious  work  hazards  to  penalties  of  $50. 
Originally  the  Senator  had  it  at  $100. 
Now  it  would  be  limited  to  $50. 

Is  that  what  the  Senator  intends  to  do? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  definition  in  the 
regulation  is  those  Injuries  not  involving 
the  possibility  of  serious  Injury — the 
distinction  between  a  serious  and  a  non- 
serious injury. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  this  Is  a  key 
distinction  here.  I  hope  that  if  we  can 
get  this  point  across  and  get  It  under- 
stood, the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 


because  tliis  applies  only  to  nonsei-ious 
violations  which  are  defined  in  the  act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  act  already  makes 
fines  for  nonserious  violations  optional. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  It 
gives  the  power  to  fine  up  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  these  guidelines 
have  resulted  in  no  penalties  for  70  per- 
cent of   the  nonserious  violations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  fine  is  less 
than  $50.  But  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  the  possibility  of  that  fine. 

Unfortunately,  Inspectors  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  bureaucrats  in  the 
Federal  Government  are  not  imiformly 
endowed  with  fairness,  equity,  and  wis- 
dom, as  great  a  surprise  as  it  may  be  to 
some  Members  of  the  Senate. 

We  do  not  want  to  give  the  inspectors 
the  power  to  fine  you  $1,000  if  you  have 
a  little,  one-horse  operation,  such  as  that 
of  my  automobile  repairman  back  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  who  said : 

Look,  these  giiys  can  put  me  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  don't  make  much  money,  and  they're 
going  to  require  me  to  raise  my  electric  con- 
duits by  3  inches — they're  too  low  to  the 
ground — and  they're  going  to  require  me  to 
put  In  bathrooms,  hot  water,  and  water  foun- 
tains, and  paint  lines,  and  all  of  these 
minutiae. 

We  are  saying  that  nobody  should  have 
the  discretion  to  levy  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  those  nonserious  violations. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  but 
first  I  wish  to  say  this :  These  inspections 
are  not  limited  to  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
They  are  national.  They  go  all  over  the 
coxmtry. 

Although  I  am  very  sympathetic  and 
understand  the  serious  problems  affect- 
ing small  business  in  the  country,  I  still 
believe  that  this  is  sound  legislation,  that 
we  have  to  protect  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees, and  I  assume  it  does  vary.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  ag- 
grieved about  something  that  has  hap- 
pened, some  isolated  case  in  his  State,  or 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  or  in  some  other 
State,  but  I  do  not  think  that  what  the 
Senator  has  described  is  wholesale. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  few  inspec- 
tors we  have  are  nmning  roughshod  over 
small  businesses  across  the  country  and 
swooping  down  on  them  and  being  unfair 
to  them  and  causing  great  hardships  to 
them.  I  believe  there  are  provisions 
within  this  legislation  that  protect  the 
small  businessman  against  that.  We  have 
tried  to  provide  some  protection.  There 
have  been  amendments  on  previous  ap- 
propriation bills,  or  attempts  at  amend- 
ments. 

In  the  long  run,  OSHA  has  done  a  good 
job.  We  have  given  it  some  additional 
inspectors.  If  the  Senator  has  a  problem 
with  respect  to  a  particular  Inspector,  as 
to  practices  and  procedures,  we  have  a 
way  to  take  care  of  that.  I  would  hate  to 
see  this  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, because  In  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  others,  it  would  tend  to 
gut  this  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds,  first? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Rom  Parker,  of 
my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  discussion  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  give  an  in- 
terim report  of  what  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  I»ubllc  Welfare  is  doing  in 
response  to  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  under  OSHA  has 
been  in  many  ways  short  of  what  we  had 
expected  when  we  legislated  this  measure 
into  law.  We  had  the  full  expectation 
that  it  would  clearly  and  decisively  go  to 
improving  the  working  places  of  this 
country  so  that  the  workers  In  those 
places  would  have  a  safer  and  a  healthier 
place  to  work. 

I  understand  completely  the  problems 
that  come  to  Members  of  Congress  from 
their  constituencies,  where  it  appears 
tliat  the  administration  of  the  program 
and  its  enforcement  have  not  been  di- 
rected clearly  to  those  goals  but  have 
been  fraught  with  a  multitude  of  pica- 
yune businesses  of  administration  that 
have  been  annoying,  at  a  minimum,  and 
greatly  frustrating,  at  a  maximmn.  We 
have  had  all  kinds  of  suggestions  that 
this  bill  should  be  changed.  They  have 
come  to  us  informally ;  not  to  the  author- 
izing committee  for  this  legislation,  as  I 
would  have  preferred. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  an  appropri- 
ations measure,  and  this  amendment  goes 
deeply  to  the  underlying  law.  It  really 
amounts  to  amending  basic  law. 

I  regret  that  the  Members  who  have 
offered  this  amendment  have  not  come 
to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  sought 
an  opportunity  to  advance  ideas  for  the 
iinprovement  of  OSHA.  In  that  way,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  constructive. 

Before  I  Issue  what  I  consider  a  neces- 
.sary  interim  report  on  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  our  delibei-ations  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  OSHA,  I  point  out  tliat  In  the 
last  few  moments  a  serious  misimder- 
standing  has  been  expres.sed  about  the 
nature  of  a  serious  violation.  The  law 
clarifies  and  will  give  us,  I  hope,  a  better 
appreciation  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  a  serious  violation 
and  a  nonserious  violation. 

Section  17ik)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  provides: 

A  serious  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist 
in  a  place  of  employment  if  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  cculd  result  from  a  condition 
which  exists . . .  unless  the  employer  did  not, 
und  could  not  with  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence,  kno\v  of  the  presence  of  the 
violafion. 

So  we  come  to  what  a  nonserious  viola- 
lion  is  by  this  definition  of  a  serious  vio- 
lation, and  that  is  death  or  .serious  physi- 
cal harm. 

Obviously,  all  the  degrees  cannot  be 
described  in  legislation.  There  has  to  be 
H  broader  way  of  expressing  a  serious 


violation,  and  it  Is  death  or  serious  physi- 
cal harm.  Obviously,  a  serious  \aolation 
Is  one  that  could  cause  a  great  degree 
of  physical  Injury;  a  nonserious  viola- 
tion, some  degree  less.  But  it  deals  with 
physical  injury. 

Ml-.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee.  I  feel  exactly  as  Sena- 
tor Williams  does  as  to  the  general 
proposition. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  strip 
the  self -policing  activities  of  the  small 
businessman  down  to  more  basic,  imder- 
essentlal  activity  than  cutting  this  pen- 
alty to  $50.  He  would  just  wait  around  to 
be  caught,  because  there  would  be  no 
real  inducement  for  him  to  correct  him- 
self. 

As  to  the  theory  that  he  is  a  small 
businessman,  so  he  is  a  nice,  charitable, 
.sweet  man,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  small  businessmen.  I  am  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  the  small  businessmen, 
themselves,  know  that  some  of  the  worst 
violators  of  minimum  wage  laws  and 
safety  laws  are  in  their  own  ranks. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  finish  this  point 

Tlie  point  that  Is  being  made  by  Sena- 
tor Williams  is  critically  important,  for 
this  reason.  The  fact  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  now  specifies,  for  example, 
dust,  which  is  the  base  cause  for  many 
industrial  illnesses,  as  a  nonserious  vio- 
lation. The  fact  Is  that  even  carcino- 
gens— that  is,  cancer-producing  mate- 
rials— ^in  the  air  are  classified  as  a  non- 
serious violation:  for  example,  those 
occiuTing  in  vinyl  chloride. 

The  fact  Is  that  they  classify  noise, 
even  if  It  is  deafening,  as  a  nonserious 
violation.  Why? 

Because  in  the  compromise  which  we 
made  with  small  business — and  this  I 
was  a  party  to,  just  as  Senator  Williams 
was — we  made  a  very,  very  strict  inter- 
pretation of  what  Is  a  serious  violation 
so  that,  unless  there  is  some  imminent 
danger  of  death  or  substantial  injury, 
everything  else  is  a  nonserious  violation. 
I  did  not  like  it  then,  but  I  certainly 
would  Uke  it  infinitely  less  if  the  penalty 
were  cut  down  to  $50. 

One  final  statement  on  thLs  very  point : 
The  fact  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  very  broad  power  to  give  variances 
on  exemptlcns  in  respect  of  the  act. 
Yet.  notwithstanding  many  of  the  com- 
plaints to  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  Louisiana  have  apparently  given 
their  attention  In  this  matter,  very  few 
employers  have  sought  variances  from 
the  Secretary.  We  believe  it  is  because 
they  cannot  prove  a  case.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  this  Is  a  critically  important 
factor  in  the  argument  which  is  made  by 
our  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Williams  has 
the  floor.  If  he  will  yield  to  Senator 
Johnston,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
a  questi<Hi  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  I  yield 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.   The  Senator  says 


this  will  discourage  tlie  small  business- 
man from  complying  with  this  law.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  Senator  really  believes 
that  the  small  busmessman — a  man  who 
has  a  business  of  10,  20,  or  25  employ- 
ees— as  a  practical  matter  can  have  any 
idea  of  what  is  in  these  himdreds  of 
pages  of  regulations  that  govern  every- 
tliing  from  drinking  fountains  to  the 
coiifiguration  of  ladders.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor really  believe  that  he  can  or  should 
be  e-xpected  to  be  familiar  with  those 
regulations? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  practical  matter,  my 
answer  to  Senator  Johnston  is  yes.  I 
shall  say  wh^. 

I  have  heard  the  Sena  tor  s  arguments 
a  thousand  times  m  these  matters,  and 
he  may  as  well  tell  me  that  no  small  busi- 
nessman can  be  expected  to  imderstand 
all  tlie  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States 
and,  therefore,  he  should  be  exempt 
from  them. 

Yes,  we  have  a  big  body  of  law.  We 
have  State  law,  local  law,  and  Federal 
law,  but  eveiT  small  businessman  knows 
when  he  is  running  a  pretty  clean  shop. 
There  are  exceptions  and  we  are  om- 
budsmen and  we  protest  about  them.  But 
when  he  is  running  a  pretty  clean  shop, 
he  generally  has  no  difficulty  witli  any- 
body— labor  or  anybody  else. 

Surely  he  does  not  swallow  all  the  laws. 
That  is  a  big  volume.  Nobody  does.  He 
does  not  sleep  with  them  under  his  pil- 
low. But  he  has  a  good  idea  when  he  is 
nmning  a  clean  operation  and  that 
seems  to  be  sufficient  in  our  country. 

I  cannot  accept  that  argtunent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
these  himdreds  of  minute  regulations,  in 
which  OSHA  has  the  right  to  penalize 
and  fine,  and  the  criminal  laws.  In  the 
first  place,  criminal  laws  cover  only  a 
few  pages.  Second,  a  man  cannot  be  con- 
victed or  fined  under  criminal  laws  ex- 
cept by  indictment  and  trial  by  Jury  and 
conviction.  That  is  a  long  way  from  hav- 
ing to  master  thousands  of  rules  and 
regulations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  judicial  review 
in  all  these  cases,  even  the  little  cases,  if 
he  wishes  to  Invoke  them.  In  our  coun- 
try, we  always  hear  the  argument  that 
he  has  to  defend  in  a  suit.  Anybody  can 
sue  anybody.  I  was  sued  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York  for  $100  million.  I  sup- 
pose I  have  had  lots  of  suits  like  that. 
People  do  not  like  what  I  do,  so  they  sue 
me.  I  have  to  defend.  That,  again.  Is  the 
penalty  we  pay  for  being  Americans. 

I  do  not  see  how  to  avoid  all  those  dif- 
ficulties by  cutting  the  penalty  In  these 
matters  so  that  it  gets  silly  and  the  fellow 
just  does  not  care.  It  is  like  a  parking 
ticket.  He  will  take  a  chance  on  parking 
where  it  is  illegal  and  he  will  pay  $10. 
But  this  covers  dust  or  carcinogens  in  the 
air  where  It  is  very,  very  serious  and  I 
think  it  Just  cannot  be  done. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Emphasis  has  been 
put  on  the  problems  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing all  of  the  regulations  that  have 
been  promulgated  under  the  OSHA  pro- 
gram. In  the  Senate — In  fact,  indeed, 
In  Congress — over  the  years,  the  admin- 
istration of  OSHA  has  arisen  here  on 
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the  floor  as  amendments,  gensrally  to 
appropriations  bills.  I  am  sure  that  this 
has  registered  clearly  In  the  affected  de- 
partments. As  one  of  the  resultp.  within 
the  last  year  alone,  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  jwho  also 
has  a  jurisdictional  aspect  here  [in  terms 
of  the  health-related  problems  pf  work- 
ing places,  have  spent  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  dollars  in  publicationslthat  are 
very  clear  and  precise  and  easil^  under- 
stood— not  as  the  register  of  retaliations 
that  has  been  exhibited  here  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  but  in  thofee  kinds 
of  publications  that  speak  loudlsi.  clearly, 
and  simply  to  the  regulations.  Sb  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  makinf  known 
what  the  standards  require. 

That  is  in  response  to  the  t 
the  bureaucrEwry  is  just  hit 
with  regulations  that  come  in 
book  size  in  small  print.  They 
reduced  to  understandable  publications. 
After  this  is  over — and  again,  it  is  too 
bad  it  has  to  be  after  the  debatfe  on  this 
amendment — I  Invite  the  at 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana 
Ida  to  these  publications. 

That  reminds  me  of  my  ear! 
ment  that  we  on  the  Com 
Labor,  mindful  of  Members'  pri 
this  act,  are  waiting  for  lie 
come  to  us  urging  review  of 
ticular  ideas  to  improve  OSHAj.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Florida  ha4  legisla- 
tion, and  we.  as  I  imderstand:  it,  have 
invited  him  to  advance  to  the  committee 
his  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  the 
act.  Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  bel  eve  that 
the  appropriations  process  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it,  without  any  cons  deration 
of  the  depth  of  impact  of  a  r  articular 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  imderstand  that  there  might  be 
a  hearing  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Absolutely  I  have 
made  that  clear  through  our  s  aff  talk- 
ing to  his  staff. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  have  never  )een  able 
to  get  any  hearing  on  oiu-  bill. )  l^e  would 
be  delighted  to  get  that  oppor  amity  to 
have  a  hearing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  our  J-esponsi- 
bility  here,  to  hear  Members'  legislation 
to  Improve  the  law.  We  will  be  there 
when  the  Senator  advances  to  be  heard 
and  he  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  will  advance 
at  any  time.  Normally,  one  is  notified 
when  one  can  have  a  hearin  f  on  his 
bill.  If  the  Senator  would  like  me  to,  I 
can  notify  the  committee  whei  I  wou^d 
like  a  hearing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Florid^  that  he 
talk  to  his  staff,  who  will  talk  to  my 
staff,  on  what  has  gone  ahead  |n  prepa- 
ration for  that  hearing. 

If  the  Senator  from  w4shington 
wishes  me  to  yield 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  shall  v^ait  until 
the  Senator  is  through. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  want  to  lake  this 
opportunity  to  describe  how  we  have  ap- 
proached our  common  problems  with 
OSHA  and  have  presented  thepe  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  what  is  hap- 
pening right  now  in  a  new  De  lartment 


of  Labor,  becaiise  we  have  a  dramatic 
change  of  personnel  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  that  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  is  certainly  very  im- 
portant, but  we  have  so  many  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  trying  to  get  this  bill  acted 
upon  before  tonight.  If  the  Senator  could 
put  that  in  the  Record  and  if  his  as- 
surance to  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
satisfactoi-y  that  he  is  going  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter  and  that  would 
be  acceptable,  that  would  be  fine  with  us. 
If  not,  then  I  am  prepared  to  make  a 
motion  to  table  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  will  want  a 
rollcall  vote  or  not,  but  I  think  we  have 
discussed  it  rather  fully.  Unless  the  Sen- 
ator insists  on  this  amendment,  I  am 
prepared  to  move  to  table  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  earlier  had  under- 
stood that  there  were  not  any  time  lim- 
itations. If  there  are,  I  can  suspend. 
Certainly,  this  is  a  basic  view  of  develop- 
ments In  the  Department  of  Labor.  Let 
us  put  it  very  simply.  I  do  not  have  to 
give  this  full  report  here,  on  the  floor, 
and  it  can  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Secretary  Dunlop  has  now  been  in  of- 
fice for  enough  time  to  appreciate  fully 
that  a  great  change  is  needed  in  em- 
phasis in  administration  within  the 
agency  charged  with  responsibility  upon 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

The  present  Assistant  Secretary  is  on 
leave,  and  a  new  person  is  coming  in.  We 
imderstand  that  the  person  to  be  named 
has  a  background  of  depth  and  under- 
standing in  the  industrial  health  area, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  indicated 
to  us  that  there  will  be  a  future  major 
emphasis  on  the  agents  that  are  true 
killers  in  the  working  places — carcino- 
gens and  the  other  factors  that  are  seri- 
ous debilitators  of  the  health  of  working 
people.  The  direction  will  be  away  from 
the  picayune  and  Inconsequential,  with 
emphasis  on  those  things  that  are  truly 
serious,  and  anybody  would  recognize 
them  as  tinily  serious.  This  is  part  of  our 
report. 

I  do  not  demand  this  opportunity  to 
report  on  the  new  wave  of  administration 
that  is  in  process  over  there  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  although  I  think  the 
Members  would  be  interested  in  this. 

I  will  accept  any  procedure  here.  I  am 
so  greatly  opposed  to  changing  this  sub- 
stantive law  that  deals  with  health  and 
safety  this  way,  through  a  side  door,  back 
door,  through  the  appropriations  process. 
If  there  is  something  wrong,  let  us  hit 
it  head-on  on  the  underlying  law.  This  is 
not  the  way. 

In  the  past  year  the  Labor  Committee 
has  written  detailed  analyses  of  many 
aspects  of  OSHA  criticizing  the  opera- 
tion and  requiring  from  the  Department 
plans  for  correction  of  the  problems.  We 
are  now  about  to  receive  followup  reports 
on  the  Labor  Department's  progress  in 
achieving  their  correction  goals. 

Also,  the  GAO  has,  at  the  committee's 
direction,  been  continuing  their  review  of 
OSHA's  operation  and  pointing  out  to 
the  committee  aspects  of  OSHA's  opera- 
tion which  are  in  need  of  more  intensive 


committee    attention    to    improve    the 
program. 

A  factor  which  must  be  considered  in 
evaluating  progress  in  the  act's  imple- 
mentation is  that  during  the  past  year  we 
have  had  a  complete  turnover  in  the 
cast  of  characters  responsible  for  imple- 
menting OSHA.  We  have  new  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  HEW,  we  have  a  new 
As.sistant  Secretai-y  for  Health  and  a  new 
Director  for  NIOSH,  we  have  a  new 
Chairman  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission  and  we 
are  still  in  the  process  of  receiving  a  new 
Labor  Department  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 

These  personnel  changes  have  all  been 
relatively  recent  and  are  still  having 
significant  and  positive  impact  on  the 
way  the  OSHA  program  is  being  run. 

During  the  past  6  months  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion has  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  change 
due  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  new 
Labor  Secretary,  John  Dunlop,  to  reorient 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  to  address  the  more  pro- 
found questions  of  occupational  safety 
and  health,  such  as  the  hazards  of 
cancer-causing  industrial  chemical  ex- 
posures, and  to  disengage  from  the  rela- 
tively less  significant  problems  of  the 
height  of  the  fire  extinguisher  and  the 
color  of  the  exit  sign. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Dunlop's  as- 
sessment that  the  crucial  issue  at  this 
time  is  employee  job-related  health 
problems  and  exposure  to  toxic  cancer- 
causing  substances.  In  line  with  that 
emphasis  we  are  expecting  any  day  to 
receive  from  the  President  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  well-known  industrial  health 
professional  to  be  the  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  OSHA.  We  are  anxious  to  have 
a  competent  man  in  charge  of  this  sensi- 
tive agency. 

Considering  our  usual  experience  with 
the  responsiveness  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracies, I  believe  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  been  unusually  sensitive  to 
the  criticisms  of  its  OSHA  operation 
which  it  has  received  both  from  Senate 
And  House  committees  and  directly  from 
our  constituencies. 

Many  improvements  in  the  OSHA 
operation  have  been  made.  Much  effort 
has  been  put  into  making  OSHA  stand- 
ards more  intelligible  and  more  acces- 
sible. Onsite  consultation  programs  for 
employers  have  been  made  available  to 
States  both  with  and  witliout  State 
OSHA  plans.  Educational  programs  for 
employers  and  employees  have  been 
funded  throughout  the  country  through 
our  system  of  junior  colleges  and  through 
the  American  Industrial  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  standards  are  being  written  witli 
an  extensive  preamble  which  explains  in 
simple  lay  language  what  is  contained 
In  the  body  of  the  standard  in  som*;- 
times  necessarily  technical  language 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  ad- 
di'esses  an  issue  which  Is  no  longer  with 
us;  it  springs  from  an  employer  fear  that 
was  basically  tJlayed  2  years  ago. 

It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  dis- 
cretionai-y  penalty  system  in  the  law  is 
not  being  abused.  The  fines  themselves 
are  not  in  actuality  a  harassment  or  a 
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significant  burden  on  the  vast  majority 
of  businessmen — large  and  small.  While 
98  percent  of  the  violations  found  are 
cited  as  nonserious,  only  31  percent  of 
these  carry  any  monetary  penalty.  Of 
those  nonserious  violations  which  are 
hazardous  enough  to  warrant  fines,  the 
average  penalty  is  only  $42.  Even  the 
average  nonserious  violation  fines  on  the 
health  standards  are  relatively  low — $64 
for  carcinogens  standard  and  $52  for  the 
a.sbe.stos  standard. 

This  is  not  at  all  to  say  that  the  dis- 
cretion to  levy  higher  penalties  Is  not 
quite  important.  The  fines  of  over  $100 
are  reserved  for  those  situations  where, 
although  there  is  not  judged  to  be  a  high 
probability  of  death  or  serious  physical 
injury,  the  health  and/or  safety  of  work- 
ers is  in  real  jeopardy. 

The  fact  that  the  compliance  officer 
does  not  classify  a  hazard  as  a  serious 
violation  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  condition  does  not  represent  a  real 
and  possibly  serious  risk  to  the  worker. 
Given  OSHA's  experience  with  the 
propensity  for  employers  to  contest  seri- 
ous violations  and  the  consequent  time 
and  trouble  that  is  involved  in  Commis- 
sion and  court  defense  of  tlie  citation, 
compliance  officers — rightly  or  wrongly 
— often  fall  back  on  issuing  a  non- 
serious citation  with  a  stiffer  penalty 
in  situations  of  serious  hazard. 

It  is  the  combination  of  a  heightened 
awareness  and  the  possibility  of  being 
fined  which  has  caused  many  businesses 
to  increase  the  safety  and  health  condi- 
tions of  the  workplace.  According  to  a 
recent  Harris  poll.  48  percent  of  busi- 
nessmen believe  that  OSHA  has  been 
good  for  American  business  and  only  16 
percent  think  that  OSHA  might  affect 
iheir  operation  very  seriously.  Fifty-four 
percent  of  businessmen  allowed  that 
they  wanted  to  do  somtthing  about  em- 
ployee safety,  because  of  the  possibility 
of  an  inspection.  Forty-one  percent  of 
.<;mall  businessmen  said  that  OSHA  had 
been  a  major  influence  on  their  develop- 
ing safety  and  training  and  engineering 
programs. 

Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  OSHA  on  stnhll  businessmen. 
It  is  evident  from  analyzing  the  statistics 
that  inspections  of  small  business  are 
well  directed  into  the  relatively  hazard- 
ous construction  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Last  fiscal  year  74  percent  of  the 
inspections  of  small  businessmen  and  73 
percent  of  the  fines  incurred  by  small 
businessmen  were  in  the  construction 
and  manufacturing  industries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  retail  trade  received  only 
5  percent  of  the  Inspections  and  5  percent 
of  the  citations  canying  penalties.  Only 
29  percent  of  the  nonserious  violations 
cittd  in  small  businesse.s  carry  any 
penalty. 

We  are  coming  into  a  period  of  aware- 
ness of  the  dimension  of  some  oi  our  more 
consequential  occupational  safety  and 
health  problems  and  it  would  be  a  very 
yrave  mistake  to  restrict  tlie  Secretary's 
discretion  in  levying  penalties. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  imderstand 
Uie  devastating  effect  on  our  work  force 
of  the  chemicals  to  which  many  of  our 
workers  have  been  expo.sed  in  the  past 
;<0  years.  It  is  frightenint,'  but  true  that 


the  coming  years  are  going  to  see  re- 
peated Instances  of  tlie  discovery  that  in- 
dividual chemicals  such  as  vinyl  chloride 
have  been  quietly  poisoning  our  workers 
for  the  past  three  decades.  Where  will  our 
enforcement  effort  be  If  we  require  the 
elimination  of  employer  incentive  to 
comply  until  he  has  actually  been  visited. 

Based  on  a  National  Cancer  Institute 
study  by  county,  recent  study  by  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  staff  indicated 
that  in  tlie  counties  with  the  highest 
concentration  of  chemical  plants,  the 
incidence  for  lung,  bladder,  and  liver 
cancer  wei'e,  not  surprisingly,  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  tliat  6  of  the  31 
counties  witli  tlie  high  cancer  incidence 
related  to  working  conditions  were  in 
Louisiana.  Inliibiting  the  OSHA  inspec- 
tion procedure  will  mean  inhibiting  the 
control  of  dangerous  carcinogens. 

This  amendment  is  a  variation  on  a 
recurring  theme  which  is  probably  more 
inappropriate  today  than  it  has  ever 
been — botli  in  terms  of  the  businessman's 
perception  of  his  need  for  relief  and  in 
terms  of  the  Labor  Department's  need 
for  the  widest  discretion  as  the  problems 
it  deals  with  become  more  complicated. 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  Senate  de- 
feated by  a  19-vote  margin  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  firet  instance  penal- 
ties for  nonserious  violations.  I  urge 
similar  defeat  of  this  amendment  today. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SfMiator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  cannot  agree  more 
fully  with  tlie  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee. 

I  am  aware  of  the  new  procedures  in 
tlie  Department  of  Labor  and  what 
they  are  doing,  and  I  perfectly  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  this  matter,  if  it 
comes  up,  should  be  coming  up  before  his 
committee  and  there  should  be  hearings 
on  it;  let  us  have  some  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee before  the  Senate  acts  on  it. 

I  think  it  is  clearly  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  It  Just  does  not  belong 
on  this  bill.  But  apparently,  because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  amendment  was 
drafted,  we  have  an  informal  ruling  from 
the  Parliamentarian  that  a  point  of 
order  would  not  lie.  If  there  had  not  been 
that  ruling  I  am  sure  our  distinguished 
chairman  woultl  have  called  for  a  point 
of  order  before  this  time.  But,  at  any 
rate,  I  think  the  discussion  has  been  a 
good  one,  it  has  been  a  healthy  one,  and 
if  the  Senator  will  put  his  report  In 
the  record  and  enable  us  to  either  have  a 
motioTi  to  table  or  maybe  even  some 
agi-eement  with  the  Senatoi'  from  Lou- 
isiana, we  could  move  on. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  to  move 
ahead  and  go  to  a  vote.  We  are  ready  to 
have  an  up  or  down  vote,  but  we  are 
ready  to  proceed  maybe  for  another  min- 
ute on  each  side  and  then  ask  for  a  vote 
at  that  time. 

May  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  na.\s? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  not  made  a  mo- 
tion to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.-  tliere  a 
sufficient  second? 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  make  a  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlieie  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Does  the  Senator  withhold  his  motion 
to  table? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  I  withhold  my  mo- 
tion to  table. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wholly  concur  witli  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  his  amend- 
ment is  a  sensible  step.  I  think  it  is  very 
obvious  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  productivity  of  this  Nation  that  many 
of  the  OSHA  requirements  have  hinder- 
ed productivity,  and  certainly  this  is  one 
of  the  areas  of  concern  today  in  fighting 
inflation  and  in  fighting  the  recession. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment because  I  do  think  it  is  important 
that  we  take  tliose  necessary  steps  to 
improve  OSHA,  recognizing  tliat  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  are  important, 
but  that  restrictions  that  are  too  severe, 
and  penalties  that  are  too  great,  deter 
the  goal  from  being  achieved.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  this  step  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  improve  OSHA  tremen- 
dously. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Piesident.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  moment?  I  just 
want  to  take  a  moment  here  to  express 
my  gratification  to  those  who  are  leading 
the  debate  on  tills  bill  before  tlie  Senate 
as  the  chaii'man  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  member,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  tlie  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Here  they  are  dealing  with  a  matter 
of  deep  and  important  substance  to  the 
Labor  Committee,  and  they  come  to  this 
with  a  sensitivity  and  knowledge  for 
which  I  certainly  am  grateful,  and  it  is 
remarkable  to  me  that  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee  members  can  have  that 
time  and  opportunity  to  understand  so 
completely  tlie  substantive  legislation. 
But  it  is  demonstrated  here  again,  and  I 
applaud  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ml*.  President,  of 
course  I,  like  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, strenuously  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  purely,  in  my  mind,  some- 
thing which  changes  the  substantive  law 
without  any  hearings  and  without  going 
before  tlie  appropriate  committee  now 
reviewing  the  whole  matter — and  believe 
me  it  should  be  reviewed.  But  why  they 
always  want  to  tack  these  things  on  ap- 
propriations bills  mystifies  me.  If  the 
regulations  are  rong.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ought  to  go  down  there  and 
talk  to  the  Labor  Department.  We  do  not 
write  the  regulations  in  tlie  bill,  and  Uie 
Appropriations  Committee  does  not  have 
charge  of  doing  anything  about  the  bill. 
You  ma>  word  it  any  way  you  want  to. 
but  this  changes  a  basic  part  of  the  law. 

I  might  agree  with  it,  but  I  do  not  like 
seeing  this  sort  of  thing  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  is  the  wrong  place.  We  have 
gone  through  this  over  and  over  again 
here  in  the  legislative  process.  We  voted 
on  the  levels  of  fines  and  the  numbers 
of  employees.  Heaven  knows  how  many, 
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many  times  we  have  done  tJiat.  Here 
c(Hnes  an  appropriation  bill  iiat  only 
asks  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  for  the  compliance  insiectors.  If 
the  law  is  wrong  then  you  ought  to 
change  it  through  tlie  approppiate  leg 
islative  process. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  frofci  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  Louislaia,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  N(!w  Jersey 
does,  too,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  eas- 
ier way  to  write  regulations  th  m  by  big 
books,  and  that  it  what  the  qenator  is 
going  into,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WILXIAMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  I  strenuously  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  I  hop^  the  Sen- 
ate will  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  PresldentJ  I  think  I 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ator  from  Ma-ssachusetts  has  tl 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
to  the  Senator  from  Wi^omlni 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  frie  objec- 
tive of  providing  a  safe  and  jhealthful 
working  environment  for  every  citizen  Is 
supported  by  everyone.  That  was  what 
the  Congress  Intended  when  it  gassed  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Healtli  Act. 

It  has  become  apparent,  howeiver,  since 
this  act  took  effect,  that  maty  of  Its 
provisions  are  not  relevant  to  that  goal, 
and  that  some  requirements  serte  only  to 
Impose  unnecessary  and  costlyt  burdens 
on  employers  and  to  generate  Suspicion, 
confusion  and  111  will. 

There  are  a  lot  of  ways  this 
be  changed  so  as  to  achieve 
protecting  health  and  safety 
while  removing  needless  and 
burdens  on  employers.  To  tl 
have  cosponsored  Senator  Chiles'  bill,  S. 
454,  to  make  a  number  of  retlsions  In 
the  Occupational  Ssif  ety  and  H^lth  Act. 

Since  those  who  favor  amending  the 
act  have  been  unable  to  gain  the  assist- 
ance of  a  majority  of  Senatoir,  we  are 
left  with  no  alternative  but  to  try  to 
propose  appropriate  amendments  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  whenever  the  jopportu- 
nlty  arises  In  an  effort  to  corredt  some  of 
the  more  glaring  Inequities  of  t^ls  act. 

One  of  the  most  outrageous  provisions 
of  this  law  is  the  section  airthorlzlng 
OSHA  oflttclals  to  penalize  employers 
during  the  first  inspection  visit  for  non- 
serious  violations  which  frequently  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the 
health  of  workers. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsbr  of  the 
Chiles -Johnston  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  Labor  Department  from  usii  ig  appro- 


safety  or 


priated  funds  to  Impose  fines 


than  $50   for  nonserious   OSIfA  \iola- 
tlons. 

An  overwhelming  majority  ol 
ers  in  this  country  are  willing  to  do  their 
utmost  to  comply  with  the  OSHA  regu- 
lations and  to  insure  a  safe  vvof^king  en- 
vironment for  their  employees, 
law.  itself,  often  fnistrates  and 
employer  efforts  to  comply,  slrce  many 
employers  have  neither  the  tim ;  nor  the 
expertise  to  determine  from  tlie  stacks 
of  rules  and  regulations  exacJy  what 
it  is  they  must  do  to  bring  the  r  opera- 
tions into  compliance  with  thi.s  most 
complicated  of  Federal  laws. 


employ- 


The  very 
hampei-s 


of  more 


To  Impose  a  hefty  fine  on  an  employer 
trying  to  comply  with  the  law  for  a  vio- 
lation not  related  to  worker  safety  or 
health  is  ridiculous,  and  shoiJd  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment  as  a  small  step 
toward  injecting  some  equity  and  com- 
monsense  in  the  area  of  OSHA  enforce- 
ment. I  further  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  overall  reforms  of  this  act, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of  my 
colleagues,  Senator  Johnston  and  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  for  assessing 
penalties  over  $50  against  firms  which 
may  be  cited  for  nonserious  violations  of 
OSHA  standards  on  the  first  inspection. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  goals 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  to  Insure  safe  and  healthful  condi- 
tions for  the  American  worker,  and  I 
continue  to  feel  that  the  act  is  basically 
sotmd.  I  believe  It  Is  clear,  however,  that 
the  OSHA  program  has  not  produced  a 
cooperative  effort  between  Government 
and  private  Industry  to  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  safety  In  the  workplace.  Rather, 
the  program  and  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  administered  have  created  an  ad- 
versary relationship  between  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion and  businesses  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  in  which  businesses  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  maze  of  complex,  arbi- 
trary, and  often  unreasonable  standards 
and  then  fined  severely  for  their  failure 
or  inablUty  to  comply. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  Con- 
gress must  recognize  the  deficiencies  In 
the  law  and  take  positive  action  to  cor- 
rect them,  and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
454,  legislation  offered  by  Senator  Chiles 
to  amend  and  Improve  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  Unfortimately. 
this  measure  has  not  been  reported  from 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
as  yet. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  posed 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  has  been  the  lack  of  any  provision 
for  on-site  consultative  Inspections  at 
which  OSHA  Inspectors  can  advise  em- 
ployers of  their  lack  of  compliance  \iith 
safety  standards  and  changes  which  the 
employer  can  make  In  order  to  comply 
with  them.  The  present  program  results 
in  OSHA  Inspectors  citing  employers  for 
fines  of  up  to  $1,000  for  nonserious  viola- 
tions of  safety  standards  on  first  inspec- 
tions. In  many  Instances,  the  employer, 
particularly  If  he  or  she  is  the  owner  of  a 
small  business,  has  had  no  opportimity 
to  fully  comprehend  the  niunerous  and 
highly  technical  standards  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  OSHA,  In  these 
cases,  the  issuance  of  such  severe  fines 
for  small  violations  appears  highly  im- 
reasonable,  and  even  counterproductive. 
If  OSHA  Inspectors  were  permitted  to 
advise  employers  of  their  violations  and 
how  they  can  be  corrected  without  being 
required  to  assess  penalties  for  them, 
then  the  fmids  which  would  have  been 
paid  to  OSHA  could  be  constructively 
used  to  correct  the  unsafe  condition. 

The  Johaston-Chlles  amendment  Is  a 
.signiflcant  step  toward  improving  this 
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situation  and  diminishing  the  outrage 
agahist  OSHA  which  has  contributed  to 
the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
businesses  with  the  program.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  prohibit  the  assessing 
of  fines  for  serious  violations,  nor  would 
It  relieve  the  burden  on  the  employer 
to  correct  his  noncompliance  with  safety 
standards.  It  will,  however,  limit  fines 
to  $100  for  violations  discovered  in  a 
first  inspection. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  which  Congrts.' 
set  before  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  In  the  1970  act 
Is  too  large  to  accomplish  '■•y  a  Govern- 
ment agency  alone.  The  goal  of  improved 
working  conditions  can  only  be  achieved 
through  a  volimtary  effort  of  Govern- 
ment and  industry,  and  the  Federal  pro- 
gram should  concentrate  on  assistance 
rather  than  correction.  While  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  Senate  take  favorable 
action  on  all  of  the  changes  in  the  law 
contained  in  S.  454  rather  than  attacking 
the  OSHA  problem  by  amending  an  ap- 
propriation bUl,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Johnston-Chiles 
amendment  as  a  needed  first  step  toward 
fashioning  a  truly  effective  job  safety 
program  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  part  of  the 
OSHA  appropriation  for  the  assessment 
penalties  over  $50  against  firms  which 
may  be  cited  for  nonserious  violations  of 
rules  or  standards  on  the  Initial  OSHA 
Inspection  of  that  establishment.  A  seri- 
ous violation  is  defined  in  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  as  one 
where  there  is  a  substantial  probability 
that  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
could  result  from  an  existing  condition. 

The  present  situation  concerning 
OSHA  Is  an  unforttmate  one.  If  an  em- 
ployer does  not  understand  the  vast 
number  of  complex  OSHA  regulations 
and  requests  assistance  from  OSHA  per- 
sonnel and  an  Inspector  comes  to  the 
worksite,  the  inspector  may  explain  the 
regulations  but  he  will  also  issue  a  cita- 
tion for  any  violations  he  finds.  If  an 
employer  needs  help  to  understand  the 
regulations  and  their  implementation,  it 
is  doubtful  he  will  be  in  compliance  at 
the  time  ol  the  OSHA  inspector's  visit. 

Under  present  OSHA  regulations,  fines 
of  up  to  $1,000  may  be  assessed  against 
firms  for  even  a  nonserious  violation. 
Many  of  the  violations  represent  vari- 
ances from  highly  technical  and  minor 
OSHA  standards,  which  cimrently  cover 
326  pages  in  the  Federal  Register.  It  is 
not  fair  to  expect  businessmen,  especial- 
ly small  businessmen,  to  study  these  reg- 
ulations in  enough  detail  to  guarantee 
precise  compUance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound,  sensible 
amendment.  It  will  give  the  small  busi- 
nessman of  this  country  a  chance  to 
have  an  OSHA  Inspector  help  him  com- 
ply with  the  law.  without  fear  of  being 
fined  excessively  for  every  minute  viola- 
tion found  by  that  inspector.  At  the  same 
time.  It  will  not  exempt  the  employer 
from  penalties  for  a  serious  violation. 
Additionally,  It  will  not  exempt  an  em- 
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ployer  from  penalties  for  a  recurring 
violation. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  tliis  amendment 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  some 
fif  the  inequities  caused  by  OSHA.  and 
T  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mi*.  Piesident,  I  agi-ee 
with  everything  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Magnuson,  has  said. 

As  I  look  at  this  amendment,  tliis 
amendment  would  limit  to  no  more  than 
S50  fines  for  such  violations  which  are 
classified  as  nonserious.  One  of  those 
would  be  environmental  pollution,  for 
example,  such  as  steel  mills  polluthig  the 
air,  which  could  create  widespread 
liealth  problems  such  as  eye  damage. 
That  is  a  very  serious  matter,  but  that 
would  be  a  nonserious  offense,  a  non- 
serious penalty  of  $50. 

Second,  noise  pollution  which  could 
pei-manently  damage  the  heaiing  of  an 
employee.  Tliat  again  is  nonserious,  and 
that  would  be  a  $50  penalty. 

I  add  that  because  of  colloquy  I  had 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  on  the  question  of  physical  prob- 
lems, and  this  is  certainly  a  physical 
problem  which  would  be  classified  as 
nonseiious  and  come  within  the  puniew^ 
of  this  amendment. 

I  cannot  say  more  strongly  that  I  feel 
tills  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  agree  with 
it.  I  think  it  is  wi-ong,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  bad  legislation.  I,  therefore, 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  Pi-esident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annotmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver^  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Haft'  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annomice  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Sejiator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater>  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ilhnois  (Mr.  Percy*  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
'Mr.  Dole)   would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  39, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vot«  No.  395  Leg.] 
YEAS— 39 


Bayh 

Hatbaway 

Pastore 

Bideu 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brooke 

•Tavits 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Case 

Leahy 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Scott,  Hugh 

CraiLston 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Ford 

Mondale 

Symington 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Talt 

Haskell 

Moss 

Tnnney 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

NATS-49 

Williams 

.Aboiire;!: 

Eastland 

McClure 

Allen 

Fannin 

McOee 

Baker 

Fong 

Morgan 

Bartletl 

Gam 

Nelson 

BenJl 

GrlfiBn 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Roth 

Brock 

Helms 

Scott, 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

William  L 

Bumpers 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  c.  Johnston 

Stone 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Domeniri 

McClellan 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Culver 

Gold  water 

McGoveni 

CurtLs 

Hart.PhUlp.^ 

Packwood 

Dole 

Hartke 

Percy 

Glenn 

Jackson 

Weicker 

So  tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  to  the  Johnston 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
Will  the  clerk  read  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DicK) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

After  the  word  "work  plac«"  add  the  fol- 
lo'.ving;  ",  that  has  10  or  fewer  employees," 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
whole  purpose  of  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment is  to  insure  that  small  businessmen 
are  not  harassed  by  this  kind  of  proce- 
dure, but  that  the  enforcement  of  OSHA 
violations  will  be  applied  to  large  busi- 
nesses with  10  or  more  employees.  This 
would  save  harassment  of  small  busi- 
nesses with  10  or  fewer  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  be  added  a.s  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  ten  or 
fewer  employees  is  much  too  small.  I 
would  not  object  to  a  limiting  amend- 
ment, but  it  would  have  to  be  more  than 
ten  employees,  because  an  11-or  12-  or 
13-employee  business  is  very  small  when 
you  are  talking  about  trying  to  read  and 
pay  the  legal  expenses  of  complying  with 
hundreds  of  pages  of  regulations. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  modify 
his  amendment  to  apply  it  to  25  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  How  about  20? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Twenty-five. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >ield? 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  facts  are  that 
this  amendment  would  exclude,  I  be- 
lieve, about  20  percent  of  the  work  force. 
and  it  would  exclude  about  83  percent 
of  the  businesses.  Tliese  are  small,  in- 
dependent business  firms.  OSHA  has  bip 
jobs  and  important  things  to  do.  and  if 
they  are  gomg  to  have  the  penalties  as 
low  as  $50,  it  ought  to  be  only  upon  the 
very  smallest  of  the  enterprises.  I  think 
It  makes  good  sense  to  have  a  very 
limited  penalty  on  a  very  small  enter- 
prise. Frankly.  I  thought  the  penalty 
was  too  low,  even  though  I  voted  not  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table.  I  think 
$50  Is  not  adequate  for  any  kind  of  pen- 
alty, but  if  we  are  going  to  have  $50 
for  a  penalty,  it  ought  to  be  related  to 
those  business  enterprises  that  are  really 
very  small. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  that  it  does  not  prohibit 
the  higher  fine  for  anything  other  than 
a  first  visit  and  a  nonserious  violation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that. 
I  think  the  amendment  has  genuine 
merit.  I  think  the  figure  of  $50,  however, 
is  hardly  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  It  is  more 
like  a  tickle  on  the  ear.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  just  the  tickling  process,  we  ought 
to  relate  it  to  what  we  used  to  call  the 
"mama  and  papa"  stores,  and  other 
business  enterprises  with  10  or  fewer 
employees. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  25,  because  that  Is  a  great  limi- 
tation, but  10  employees  is  too  small  on 

its  f  £tC6 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  If  you 
apply  this  to  15  or  fewer,  you  have  taken 
out  86  percent  of  the  work  force. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  86  percent  of 
tlie  enterprises. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Of  the  establish- 
ments, I  am  sorry;  and  for  10  or  less,  83 
percent,  and  25  or  less,  90  percent.  Is 
the  Senator  willing  to  compromise  on 
somewhere  between  10  and  25? 

Mr.  LONG.  How  about  23? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  compromise? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  observe 
tliat  the  point  that  may  be  missed  by 
many  people  is  that  any  establishment 
with  25  or  fewer  employees  in  all  likeli- 
hood has  the  owTier  and  proprietor  there 
on  the  job  everj'  day.  He  is  going  to  be 
conscious  not  only  of  the  health,  welfare, 
and  safety  of  tho.se  employees,  but  for 
his  own  as  well. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction 
that  can  logically  be  drawn. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  inteiTupt  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, I  tend  to  agree  with  what  he  is 
saying.  The  only  problem  is  that  we  will 
not  get  enough  support,  I  do  not  brieve, 
with  a  25  exclusion.  I  think  we  will  get  a 
great  deal  of  support  on  an  exclusion  of 
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10  or  a  little  more  than  10,  biit  I  think 
we  have  to  reach  some  kind  if  number 
that  most  of  us  can  agree  upcb. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  very  rehictanUy,  after  conferring 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  accept 
20. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Who  said  20? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  TTiat  was  the  pffer  from 
your  side.  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
make  the  figure  20,  we  are  exempting  89 
percent  of  all  business  establls|iments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  perdentage  of 
the  work  force? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  the  wtrit  force, 
we  would  be  exempting  about  2D  percent. 
These  are  just  concrete  facts.  H  we  come 
around  to  the  figure  of  15  nercent,  it 
exempts  86  percent  of  the  estabjlishments 
and  25  percent  of  the  work  fo#ce.  Those 
are  the  small  biisiness  enterpHses  that 
have  been  having  a  lot  of  trduble  with 
these  regulations.  If  we  are  goli|g  to  have 
a  minimum  penalty  of  ISO- 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  1 3  me  that 
ought  to  be  related  to  a  ver^  specific 
small  enterprise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  th<  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senitor  from 
Wisconsin  has  asked  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.idid  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  ttiat  if  we 
exempt  establishments  with  20 ,  it  would 
be  89  percent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  co:  rect. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  if  we  e3;empt  10, 
what  would  be  the  percentage } 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICliR  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  .  The  Senator  will  sus  >end.  The 
Senator's  request  is  appropriajte.  While 
we  have  many  Senators  int^ested  in 
this  point,  I  suggest  we  owe  sotne  coiir 
tesy  to  each  of  them,  so  that  \  re  do  not 
have  this  confusion.  The  Sena|«  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
ceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  from  Minnesota  want'- 
rect.  I  was  looking  at  another  1: 
here.  Twenty  or  less  Is  89  percent  of  the 
establishments  covered 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  what  Is  lO? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  10  is  83  p  Tcent. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  we  are  cuarreUng 
about  the  difference  between  ^  percent 
and  89  percent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  we  ar^  quanel- 
ing  about  numbers,  too, 

Mr.  NEUSON.  What  number^,  by  per 
centages? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  10  percenths  12  mil- 
lion exempted,  and  with  20,  we 
ing  about  18  million  plus. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  about 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  15,  we 
ing  about  16  million. 

Mr.   NELSON.  What  is   the 
amendment?  Is  it  10? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Ten. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  pending 
amendment  Is  10,  but  the  Semitor  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  a  cosponsor,]  was  sug- 


may  pro- 
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this  cor- 
ne  across 


are  talk- 

5? 

are  talk- 

pendlng 


gestlng  that  a  reasonable  figure,  if  we 
wished  to  split  any  so-called  differences, 
is  15  employees  or  less. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  Is 
through.  I  wish  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
this. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  Uie  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  First  of  all,  aU  three 
Senators  here  have  been  talking  about 
amending  existing  law  through  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  ITiat  Issue  should  be 
talked  about  \ip  In  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  last  amendment  was  so  worded 
that  the  Parliamentarian  said  that  a 
point  of  order  did  not  rest. 

This  is  an  appropriations  bill.  First, 
Senators  are  amending  the  basic  act.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does  that  by  his 
amendment.  Now  Senators  propose  doing 
it  again. 

We  have  gone  around  and  around  on 
this  many  times.  I  do  not  know  why  Sen- 
ators want  to  jump  on  an  appropriations 
bill,  when  the  authorizing  committee  is 
now  in  the  process  of  reviewing  this  is- 
sue. 

I  support  what  Senators  are  trying  to 
do.  But  if  I  am  going  to  do  that,  then  let 
us  have  a  legislative  committee  on  every 
appropriations  bill.  That  is  what  the 
Senators  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  this  amend- 
ment be  subject  to  a  point  of  order?  It 
changes  the  basic  law,  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  fur- 
ther amendment  is  in  order  at  this  point. 
In  order  to  change  the  numbers,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  have 
to  modify  his  amendment,  which  he  has 
a  right  to  do. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  my  ques- 
tion. That  Ls  not  what  I  am  askli^. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  a  point  of 
Older  rest  against  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  point 
of  order  would  rest  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  first  amend- 
ment dealt  with  the  fines  which  changes, 
in  my  opinion,  the  basic  law.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  now  wishes  to 
deal  with  the  number  of  employees. 

The  Senate  has  voted  on  those  num- 
bers over  and  over  again.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  started  with  25.  Then  he 
went  down  to  15.  Then  he  went  down  to 
10.  The  Senate  voted  against  even  one. 

In  an  appropriations  bill.  Senators  are 
trying  to  change  the  whole  law.  Appar- 
ently, not  many  Senators  here  in  the 
Chamber  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  promise  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  is  in  the  process  of  holding 
hearings  on  his  proposal  and  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Why 
put  it  on  this  bill?  I  do  not  understand 
this. 


I  am  for  what  the  Senator  Is  trying  to 
do.  I  think  some  of  the  regulations  are 
bad,  but  that  is  a  legislative  matter,  i 
do  not  know  why  we  do  not  have  many 
legislative  amendments  on  other  appro- 
priations bills.  But  every  time  an  HEW 
bill  comes  up,  there  are  scores  of  legis- 
lative amendments. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do  down  there  in  the  committee.  I  guess 
we  better  have  hearings  on  legislation 
Instead  of  appropriations.  I  cannot  see 
any  other  answer. 

No  one  appears  down  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  talks  about 
these  things.  Although,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did  give  us  notice  that  he  was 
going  to  bring  amendments  In  the  full 
committee.  At  that  time  I  said  they  were 
legislation. 

It  puts  us  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  a  very  bad  light  when 
we  have  to  vote  against  something,  that 
is  legislation  on  a  bill,  with  which  we 
might  agree  in  principle. 

There  are  not  many  money  amend- 
ments pending,  instead,  we  are  discass- 
ing  issues  which,  apparently,  no  one  can 
get  done  legislatively,  so  they  want  to 
tack  provisions  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  modify  the 
amendment  before  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  before  he  modifies  his  amend- 
ment? Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  Is 
that  the  Senator  can  only  modify  his 
own  amendment  and  that  an  amend- 
ment will  not  lie  to  that  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

I  point  out  also  that  this  amendment 
Is  in  the  nature  of  a  limitation  and, 
therefore,  a  point  of  order  would  not  lie. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  my  question  answered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  question 
that  was  asked  in  the  point  of  order, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  that  is  an  easy 
way  to  get  around  the  legislation.  Sen- 
ators stay  up  all  night  to  figure  out 
with  the  Parliamentarian  what  words  to 
put  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  modify  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  modify  his  amendment  to  15 
employees. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  intended  to  modify 
It  to  15  employees. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Perhaps  we  could  ac- 
cept it,  unless  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  desire  to  force  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  them.  They  have  agreed  to  modify- 
ing it  to  15  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  now  that  my 
amendment  be  modified  to  read  "15  or 
fewer  employees." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  a  minute. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponisor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors BuBDicK  and  Hansen  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  their  names 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Piesideut,  V.W. 
the  Senator  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Bilr.  JOHNSTON.  Do  I  understand  If 
we  can  limit  this  to  15  employees  that 
it  will  be  agi'eed  among  all  parties  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  would  tiy  to  hold 
the  provision  in  conference? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  one  has  yet 
talked  to  me  about  this.  I  and  Senator 
Brooke  are,  after  all,  managers  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Muskie,  Cannon,  and  Stevens 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSON.  The  Senator  has  enough 
cosp>onsors  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing me  whether  we  will  agree  to  it? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  not  yet  but 
I  will. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  agree  to  It 
because  apparently  the  Senator  has  the 
votes  to  do  this. 

But  I  tell  the  Senator  when  we  get 
Into  the  joint  conference  with  the  House, 
the  conferees  v.-ill  want  to  deal  with  ap- 
propriations, not  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Abovrezk,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  recognized. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
take  one  moment  to  clarify  the  situation. 
I  think  this  is  agreed  to.  I  just  want  to 
get  a  commitment  tliat  when  we  go  to 
conference  that  we  will  try  to  hold  on  to 
tills  amendment.  If  not,  I  will  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  because  I  think  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  is  overwhelming  for 
the  amendment  as  amended  and,  if  we  do 
not  have  that  agreement,  then  I  think 
we  need  to  get  on  record  to  show  what 
the  strength  is  behind  the  amendment. 

May  we  have  that  agreement  by  the 
sponsoi-s  of  the  main  legislation? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  restate  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 


I  intend  to  have  only  a  voice  vote.  If 
we  can  get  the  agreement  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  try  to  hold  this 
amendment  In  conference.  If  we  cannot 
get  that  agreement,  then  I  want  the 
yeas  and  nays,  so  we  can  show  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  should  presume  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  would  always  ti-y 
to  hold  whatever  the  Senate  votes.  There 
wiU  be  no  exception  In  this  case. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  H  that  Is  the  case, 
then,  Mr.  President,  I  move  final  passage 
on  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Johnston,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

air.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  an  amendment  to  offer,  but  I  do 
have  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  that  will  take  per- 
haps 10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  3  minutes  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevxns) 
proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  Une  22  delet*  ••$85,249,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$85,824,000. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8069.  appropriat- 
ing $575,000  for  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Olympic  Spoi-ts. 

The  Commission,  created  by  Executive 
order  on  June  19.  1975,  is  charged  with 
these  basic  functions: 

The  Commission  shall  condtict  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  evaUiatlon  of  the  tJnlt«d 
States  Olympic  Committee  (a  federally- 
chartered  corporation) ,  Its  activities,  and  Its 
present  and  former  membership  groups  on  a 
sport-by-sport  basis  as  they  relate  to  the 
effectiveness  of  United  States  teams  in  in- 
temational  competitions  in  the  Olympic 
Sports. 

...  an  analysis  of  the  organizational  and 
developmental  problems  In  each  Olympic 
sport  ...  an  analysis  of  the  financial  and  fa- 
ciUtles  requirement  of  each  sport  and  rec- 
ommend ways  to  provide  needed  funds. 

At  present,  the  Commission's  funds 
for  its  1-year  life  are  $569,000  of  repro- 
grammed  HEW  moneys.  This  amount  Is 
clearly  not  enough  to  do  the  job  request- 
ed by  the  President  in  his  Executive  or- 
der and  reaffirmed  on  September  9,  1975, 
in  his  meeting  with  members  of  the 
Commissi<»i  at  the  White  House. 

An  additional  $575,000  is  necessary  to 


Insm-e  that  the  Commission  accom- 
plishes its  purposes.  Specifically,  the  ad- 
ditional funds  are  necessary  to : 

Allow  the  Commission  members  to 
meet  an  adequate  number  of  times  to 
consider  the  testimony  of  tlie  many  wit- 
nesses who  have  perspectives  of  the  prob- 
lems of  amateur  sports  in  this  country. 

Allow  sufficient  numbers  of  witnesses 
to  testify  before  the  Commission. 

Provide  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the 
staff  to  respond  to  large  volumes  of  re- 
quests for  public  information. 

Provide  funds  to  support  the  use  of 
consulting  groups  comprised  of  athletes, 
coaches,  and  administrators  to  work  with 
the  Commission  In  the  sport-by-sport 
analysis  of  problems  affecting  each  of 
the  Olympic  sports. 

Provide  funding  for  necessary  travel 
by  both  Commission  members  and  staff 
to  conduct  the  numerous  factfinding 
Interviews  with  the  fullest  possible 
range  of  persons — athletes,  ex-athletes, 
coaches.  olBcials,  and  administrators — 
who  ai'e  knowledgeable  about  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee,  its  membership, 
and  the  28  Olympic  sports. 

Pro\1de  a  staff  of  14  professionals  and 
7  clerical/secretarial  support  personnel 
needed  to  assist  the  Commission  mem- 
bers with  the  basic  facts  and  preliminary 
analyses  required  for  the  Commission 
members  to  produce  Commission  reports 
and  judgments  that  are  logically  de- 
veloped and  responsive  to  the  Executive 
order. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  amend 
the  amendment  so  that  the  figure  will 
read  $85,519,000.  This  would  give  the 
Presidents  Commission  the  amoimt  of 
money  that  HEW  indicated  at  the  time 
of  our  hearings  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  complete  their  work.  They  are 
an  especially  chartered  corporation, 
dealing  with  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  our  relationship  to  Olympic  sports. 

I  urge  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  so  that  we  \vill 
fully  fund  this  1-year  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Ml-.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
to  make  his  statement  after  all  the 
amendments  have  been  submitted? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  make  It 
at  this  point,  because  I  think  Senators 
who  hear  the  statement  might  find  it 
useful  background  to  consider  in  con- 
nection with  any  amendments  that  are 
offered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  There  Is  no  amend- 
ment pending.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
is  mr.king  a  statement. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.     MAGNUSON.     Several 
ments  have  been  submitted 
be   called   up   when  the 
Maine  has  finished. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President 
take  to  make   this  statement, 
point,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
of  the  large  appropriations  bills 
Budget  Committee  is  constant^yr 
how  this  fits  into  the  budget 

So  it  seems  to  me,  at  this  poi4t 
budget  process,  in  connection 
bill,  that  it  would  be  useful  if  I 
lay  out  for  the  Senate  the  natuije 
new  budget  process,  how  it 
an  evaluation  of  appropriations 
this  kind,  and  what  problems 
coming  down  the  road.  I  begin  by 
some  comments  related  to  a 
column  which  appeared  in  the 
ington  Post  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  nobody 
rose  garden  when  we  imdertooli 
reform.  We  knew  the  task  of 
our  National  fiscal  priorities 
ning  the  long  hard  road  back 
balanced  budget  would  be  a 
one. 

We  knew  those  whose 
grsims  would  be  cut  would 
were  damaging  the  national 
those  whose  progi"ams  were 
grow  might  complain  the  growth 
fast  enough.  But  we  took  on  that 
sibihty.  We  waded  into  the 
of  budget  reform.  We  did  so 
our  conviction  that  failm-e  to 
Congress  and  the  country  on 
toward  fiscal  responsibility  anc 
anced  budget  was  to  abandon  our 
sibility  to  our  people.  It  was  to 
our  own  and  our  children's  future 
burden  of  massive  deficits  and 
and  largely  unplarmed  growth  in 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  at 
our  first  year,  that  the  Budget 
tees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
help  and   support  of   the 
and   committees   of   both   bodies 
gained  a  toehold  in  the  struggle 
fiscal    responsibility.    We    have 
lished    a    scorekeeping    system 
though  still  imperfect,  gives  us 
viewing  our  spending  decision! 
make  them  against  that 
budget.  We  have  decided  in  at 
areas,  the  school  lunch  program 
military  procurement  bill,  to 
back  to  conference  which,  in 
threatened  to  cost  $200  to  $300 
more  in  spending  than  our 
budget  contemplated. 

We  on  the  Budget  Committee 
Democrats  and  Republicans, 
dressed  the  Budget  Committee's 
a    bipartisan    spirit.    An 
majority  of  the  committee  has  s 
each  of  our  committee  decisions 
votes.  So  has  the  Senate.  We 
looked  for  thanks  for  our 
reward  for  this  work  will  comd 
It  will  come  in  the  form  of  a 
the  sound  fiscal  management 
owes  the  taxpayers. 

But  we  have  made  a 
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in  making  that  beginning,  we  have  been 
criticized  in  quarters  we  had  to  anticipate 
would  assail  us.  This  morning's  news- 
paper contains  an  error-ridden  attack  on 
the  military  procurement  conference  re- 
port. I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  that 
article  and  a  memorandum  stating  the 
accurate  facts  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  Intend  to  fur- 
ther respond  at  this  point  to  that  politi- 
cal column.  But  It  Is  worth  noting  that  Its 
conclusion  that  "Congressional  budget 
reform  is  really  a  Senate  shell  game  to 
fleece  the  Pentagon"  stands  In  stark  con- 
trast to  the  analysis  of  the  same  vote  by 
such  organizations  as  the  Americtuas  for 
Democratic  Action  and  the  Council  on 
National  Priorities  and  Resources,  whose 
positions  criticizing  the  Pentagon  budget 
are  well  known. 

Shortly  after  the  Senate's  action  in  re- 
jecting the  military  procurement  con- 
ference report,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  morning's  political  gossip  column, 
the  Council  on  National  Priorities  and 
Resources  issued  a  report,  which  I  ask 
to  be  included  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks,  entitled  "Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee Secures  Defeat  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Bill — Grave  Implications  for 
Domestic  Programs."  That  report  con- 
cludes: 

Muskle  and  the  liberals  on  the  Budget 
Committee  seem  to  have  been  seduced  by  the 
conservatives  .  .  .  This  action  will  most 
likely  exact  a  heavier  loll  on  programs 
oriented  to  human  needs. 

The  ADA  report  on  this  vote  stated: 
Any  major  Increases  In  social  programs, 
such  as  expanded  food  stamp  benefits,  or  any 
major  social  Initiatives — such  as  National 
Health  Insurance — will  be  extremely  dlfBcult 
to  achieve  with  the  budget  limits.  If  Muskle 
can  defeat  Stennls  said  the  Pentagon,  be  al- 
most assuredly  can  defeat  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  amendments  conference  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  reports  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  subse- 
o.uently,  as  all  Senators  are  aware,  we 
did  return  the  child  nutrition  conference 
report  to  the  Conference  Committee  lor 
further  reductions  to  make  it  more  con- 
sistent with  the  budget  resolution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  complain  this  morn- 
ing about  the  burdens  faced  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate  as  we  strive  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Distortions  like  this  morn- 
ing's newspaper  carried  are  a  well-known 
part  of  the  Washington  game.  Rather, 
I  address  this  point  simply  to  assure  the 
Senate  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  will  not  be  swayed  by  such 
criticism  from  a  course  of  steady-as- 
she-goes  toward  a  balanced  budget,  and 
I  know  this  is  true  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  and  all  Senators.  We 
are  grateful  for  your  support  this  year. 
We  look  forward  to  Its  continuation. 


I  understand,  of  course,  that  criticisms 
of  the  recommendations  we  make  will 
come  from  the  whole  spectrum  of  poUt- 
ical  ideologies  and  a  wide  range  of  citi- 
zens' concerns.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
this  kind  of  criticism  is  simply  to  open 
up  the  Treasury  to  unrestricted  pressures 
and  to  give  a  blank  check  to  anybody 
who  wants  support  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Tm-ning  now  to  the  Labor/ HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  before  the  Senate,  we 
are  concerned  that,  although  in  general 
that  bill  is  consistent  with  the  spending 
allocations  contained  in  the  first  budget 
resolution,  nonetheless,  certain  spending 
in  the  health  area  which  it  contains  will 
cause  an  increase  in  the  health  function 
of  the  budget.  This  increase  derives  not 
only  from  the  substantial  administration 
reestimates  of  the  increase  in  the  costs 
of  existing  programs  mandated  by  law, 
but  also  from  new  spending  provided  by 
the  appropriation  itself.  I  understand  tho 
argument  can  be  made  that  this  addi- 
tional money  should  be  included  in  this 
bill  to  provide  trading  leverage  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  whose  bill  is 
lower  in  cost  and  does  not  contain  this 
particiJar  problem.  I  understand  the 
amoimt  involved  is  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  this  bill.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  A^  not  suggest  the 
Senate  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  at  this  point 
for  fm'ther  reduction,  since  that  reduc- 
tion may  come  in  the  conference  between 
the  two  Houses. 

And  if  it  does  not,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  can  recommend  recommitting 
that  bill  to  the  conference  to  make  those 
reductions.  However,  should  amendments 
be  offered  to  reduce  those  amoimts  dur- 
ing this  debate,  they  will  have  my 
support. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  the 
details  of  the  labor,  health,  education, 
and  welfare  appropriations  bill  for  1976, 
I  wish  to  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion 
that  has  arisen  over  how  to  "Keep  Score" 
on  the  budget.  I  think  the  confusion  has 
been  f  i-ustrating  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; I  think  it  has  been  finas- 
trating  to  other  Senators  who  have  tried 
to  get  the  details  of  the  budget,  and  it 
surely  has  been  confusing  to  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  make  comparisons 
between  the  scorekeeping  performance  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  that  of 
the  Senate.  The  procedures  involved  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  this  year  did 
not  address  specific  programs  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  permit  comparison  of 
individual  appropriation  bills  to  the  reso- 
lution targets.  In  the  process  leading  to 
the  first  budget  resolution,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  considered  broad  func- 
tional aggregates  only,  and  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  proper  approach. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  the  job  of  dividing  up  the 
budget  resolution  totals  distributed  to 
appropriation  bills  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  after 
Congress  adopts  the  budget  resolution. 
Under  the  act,  the  Budget  Committees 
are  to  stipulate  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  the  total,  by  function,  avail- 
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Me  within  the  budget  resolution  for  all 
appropriation  bills.  Tlie  Appropriations 
Committees  are  to  report  back  to  their 
le.spective  houses  how  they  have  divided 
that  total  by  subcommittee.  That  report, 
which  we  shall  receive  next  year,  forms 
tiie  basis  for  subsequent  comparison  of 
indi\idual  appropriation  bills  with  the 
budget  resolution  targets. 

lii  tills  first  year  of  activity,  we  did  not 
attempt  to  apportion  the  targets  to  the 
various  conmiittees  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, therefore,  has  not  been  able 
to  provide  the  Senate  with  the  split  by 
individual  bill.  Given  that  situation,  the 
best  we  can  do  this  year  is  to  provide  an 
up-to-date  status  report  on  each  of  the 
budget  functions  in  which  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  falls. 

This  one  bill  Includes  programs  which 
are  found  in  six  different  f mictional  cate- 
gories of  the  budget.  However,  it  does  not 
include  all  of  the  programs  that  are 
found  in  each  of  those  functional  cate- 
gories. The  bill  cuts  across  those  six 
fimctions.  The  frustrating  problem  that 
faces  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  en  the  Budget  this 
year  is  to  identify  that  part  of  each 
function  that  relates  to  this  particular 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  Why  did  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  find  it  necessary  to 
make  the  process  so  confusing?  I  do  not 
xuiderstand  how  it  works.  Why  could  the 
conmiittee  not  follow  the  appropriation 
bill  so  its  analysis  would  be  simple,  tin- 
derstandable,  and  we  would  all  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  are  ex- 
pected to  do? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  1,  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  did  not  create  this 
problem.  This  problem  was  created  in 
the  budget  process  as  it  developed  from 
1921  until  the  enactment  of  the  budget 
reform  legislation  last  year.  The  budget 
which  the  President  sends  to  us  is  not 
broken  down  by  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees, it  is  broken  down  by  the  17 
functions.  So  if  we  are  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  based  upon  om' 
evaluation  and  disagreements  with  the 
President's  budget,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  those  17  functions  and  then  try 
to  relate  those  functions  into  the  appro- 
priation bill  that  the  Senator  is  con- 
cerned with. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  does  make  it  very 
confusing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  aaree  with  the  Senator 
completely. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  that  is  one  of 
our  troubles.  I  think  tlie  members  of  the 
CommJttee  on  Appropriations  are  just  as 
concerned  about  the  budget  problem  and 
sound  fiscal  policies  as  is  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  But  we  get  different  budg- 
et ceilings,  we  get  them  submitted  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  Whereas  this  bill  is  re- 
puted to  spend  more  than  tlie  concur- 
rent resolution  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  we  also  hear  tliat  the  total 
of  this  bill  is  under  the  concurrent  reso- 


lution according  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  not  quite  that  black 
and  white. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  now,  that  gets 
more  confusing.  Why — if  we  are  given  a 
certain  amount  for  these  functions, 
when  we  total  them  up,  can  we  not  tell 
whether  this  bill  exceeds  the  congres- 
sional budget  resolution? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  speech  is  in  answer 
to  tliat  question. 

Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
said  so. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  sliall  be  glad  to  get 
into  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
said  so  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Before  I  get  into  the 
detail  of  the  six  fimctional  categories,  if  I 
may  saj-  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  in  answer  to  his  first 
question,  we  are  imdertaking  a  dialog 
witli  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  ti-y  to  work  out  an  accommo- 
dation between  those  functional  targets 
that  the  budget  now  is  built  around,  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  They 
understand  our  frustrations.  They  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  work  it  out. 
The  simplest  thing  would  be  to  have  the 
functions  broken  down  within  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  by  appropriation 
bill. 

The  second  thing  the  Budget  Reform 
Act  requires  us  to  do  next  year  is  develop 
a  crosswalk — that  is,  a  procedure  for 
translating  the  functional  targets  into 
the  appropriation  bills  with  which  the 
Senator's  committee  has  to  work.  Under 
the  Budget  Act,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations breaks  that  down  itself.  We 
do  not  do  it  for  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that. 
What  I  am  t^-ying  to  emphasize  is  that 
there  is  now  much  confusion,  there  Is 
lack  of  cooperation,  and  there  Is  need 
to  eliminate  the  confusion  and  to  estab- 
lish the  cooperation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  it  is  now  a  state 
of  abject  confusion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the 
case.  I  think  we  have  been  moving  pretty 
well  up  to  this  point.  I  think  we  all  pretty 
well  understand. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  asked  the  Senator 
the  simple  question,  a  moment  ago,  tf  this 
bill  does  not  go  over  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. He  went  off  talking  about  some- 
thing else,  instead  of  answering  me  yes 
or  no. 

Ml'.  MUSKIE.  I  did  not  go  off  to  answer 
something  else.  I  said  that  if  I  might 
complete  the  answer  to  his  first  question. 
I  would  answer  the  second  question. 

But.  in  tlie  meantime,  tiie  Senator  lias 
raised  another  point. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Just  answer  tliis. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  trj-ing  to  answer 
your  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  getting  more 
confused.  I  asked  a  simple  question 
whether  it  goes  over  the  Senator's  budget. 
No'vv,  the  Senator  cannot  answer  it  be- 
cause he  has  to  go  Into  something  else. 
That  is  tlie  point,  that  is  what  is  wrong. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  had  not 
inteiTupted  me  to  ask  a  question,  he 
would  have  had  his  answer  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  been  waiting. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  wants  to 
restrict  mj-  response  to  the  format  of  his 
question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  yes  or  no  answer  to  my  question.  That 
is  what  I  am  asking  for. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
answer  any  question  the  Senator  has. 
But  when  he  asks  a  question,  I  tliink  I 
liave  the  prerogative  of  answering  it  as 
iuUy  as  I  can  and  commenting  on  any 
editorial  comments  the  Senator  feels  dis- 
posed to  make. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  if  Uie  Senator 
does  not  want  to  say  yes  or  no 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  prepared  a  speech ■ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  say  yes,  the 
bill  is  over  the  concurrent  resolution. 
and  sit  down.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
say  it  is  not  over,  let  him  say  so. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  say  yes  or  no  in 
due  course. 

One  of  the  reasons  tiie  Senator  is  con- 
fu;sed  is  because  too  manj'  people  have 
looked  for  simple  answers  to  a  very  com- 
plex problem,  and  no  one  is  more  aware 
of  its  complexity  tlian  the  Senator  who 
has  been  chaii-man  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  all  these  years.  But  now 
I  will  get  to  the  Senators  question. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  H.R. 
8069  funds  programs  foimd  in  six  func- 
tional categories  of  the  budget:  Commu- 
nity and  regional  development;  educa- 
tion, manpower  and  social  sei-vices; 
health;  income  security;  veterans  bene- 
fits and  sei-vices;  and  law  enforcement 
and  justice.  Three  of  the  six  functions- 
income  security,  veterans  and  health — 
are  over  their  outlay  targets.  The  threat 
to  these  three  targets  is  primarily  due  to 
imderestlmates  on  tlie  part  of  the  execu- 
tive for  mandatory  spending  programs. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  asked  only  a  sim- 
ple question  whether  this  bill  exceeds  the 
concmrent  resolution.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  takes  a  half-hom-'s  speech  to  answer 
it.  Maybe  it  is  yes  or  no.  If  it  is  not.  if 
the  question  cannot  be  answered  yes  or 
no.  just  say  so. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not  found  the 
Senator  reluctant  to  take  as  much  time 
as  he  needs  on  the  fioor  to  explain  anv 
IX)int  he  wants  to  make. 

liii-.  McCLELLAN.  I  gi\e  the  Senator 
the  rest  of  the  day.  I  am  not  interrupting. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  tried  to  put  to- 
gether an  explanation  of  thi.s  process 
wliich  would  be  useful  to  at  least  99 
Senators  and.  I  hope.  100.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  give  my  colleagues 
a  brief  review  of  where  we  stand  with 
respect  to  the  target  for  each  of  the  six 
functions  at  this  time. 

For  community  and  regional  develop- 
ment, the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1976  contains  $0.6  billion  In 
budget  authority,  and  $0.5  biUion  in  out- 
la\s.  If  my  colleagues  will  turn  to  page 
27  of  the  Senate  budget  scorekeeping  re- 
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port,  they  will  see  that  this  is 
with  the  target  for  this  function 
fact,  leaves  a  margin  in 
authority  and  outlays. 

H.R.  8069  provides  budget 
of  $6.9  billion  and  $5.1  billion 
for  manpower  and  social 
grams.  Page  31  of  the 
port  shows   that   the  spendiiig 
education,  manpower  and  socii  il 
function  is  also  under  the  targ  et 
billion  in  budget  authority  an< 
lion  in  outlays.  I  must  point 
ever,  that  there  are  many 
mands   for  spending   in   this 
which  have  not  yet  been 
the   Appropriations    Committee, 
are  enumerated  on  page  33  of 
keeping  report,  such  as  over 
for  temporary   public   service 
ment,  $0.5  billion  for  educatioi 
handicapped,   and   $0.1   billior 
Developing  Disabilities  Act. 

The    Labor-HEW 
contains  $15.5  billion  in  budge 
ity  and  $11.3  billion  in  outlays 
grams  in  the  Health  function 
$0.9  billion  over  that  portion  of 
Ident's  budget  request  which 
propriatlons  committee 
$0.2  billion  over  the  House- 
Page  35  of  the  scorekeeping 
that  the  health  function  is  ovei  ■ 
get  for  budget  authority  by  $0 
and  outlays  by  $2  billion.  Of 
age,  $1.2  billion  is  accounted 
pending  legislation  on  health 
for  the  unemployed  which,  if 
acted,  would  reduce  the  outlaj 
to  $0.8  billion.  Some  $0.7  billioh 
outlay  remainder  is  due  to 
estimates   for   uncontrollable 
programs    which    were 
OMB  after  the  enactment  of 
concurrent  resolution  on  the 
Excluding  the  $1.2  billion 
Insurance  for  the  unemployed 
billion  for  reestlmates,  health 
$0.1  billion  in  outlays  over 
and  I  must  point  out  that  there 
health  legislation  which  has  not 
considered  in  the  Senate,  as 
page  37  of  the  scorekeeping 
H.R.    8069    includes    $13.2 
budget  auUiority  and  $11.7  billicki 
lays  in  the  income  security 
scorekeeping  report  shows  on 
that  outlays  in  this  function 
target  by  $0.4  billion.  These 
almost    all    uncontrollable 
programs.  Those  paid  out  of  tri^t 
such  as  social  security,  have 
budget  authority  and  are  not 
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Budget  function 


Community  and  regional  development  (450) 
Education,  manpower  and  social  services  (SOO) 

Health(550) 

Income  security  (600) 

Veterans  benefits  and  services  (700)... 
Law  enforcement  and  justice  (750). 


Total  for  6  functions 


'  Senate  appropriations  figures  were  adjusted  t( 
used  in  H.  Con.  Res.  218.  ' 
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this  bill.  Others,  such  as  APDC  and  SSI, 
are  in  the  appropriations  bill,  but  their 
costs  are  not  In  fact  limited  by  the 
amounts  In  this  bill.  If  the  costs  of  these 
programs  prove  to  be  higher,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  supplemental  appropriation 
next  spring  to  meet  these  higher  costs. 
For  the  few  controllable  accounts  in  this 
function,  the  Senate  committee  bill  re- 
duces the  President's  request  by  $89  mil- 
lion, roughly  the  same  figure  as  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Although  this  bill  contains  only  a  small 
sum  for  veterans  benefits,  it  provides  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  point  out  continu- 
ing difficulties  in  the  veterans  benefits 
and  services  function.  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  turn  to  page  43  of  the  score- 
keeping  report  which  indicates  this  func- 
tion is  over  target  by  $1.1  billion  in  budg- 
et authority  and  $0.9  billion  in  outlays. 
As  you  may  remember,  when  the  veterans 
appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
Senator  Proxmire  the  spending  pressures 
on  this  function.  Since  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  budget  to  Congress  In  Febru- 
ary, there  have  been  $1.4  billion  In  up- 
ward reestimate  In  mandatoiT  spending 
programs.  This  puts  Increasing  pressure 
on  those  programs  which  are  controllable 
and  all  other  legislation  which  is  cur- 
rently pending. 

The  last  fimction  included  in  this  bill 
is  law  enforcement  and  justice,  found 
on  page  47  of  the  scorekeeping  report. 
The  $25  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$22  million  in  outlays  for  this  function  in 
this  bill  is  consistent  with  the  target. 

So  the  real  answer  to  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  cannot  be  yes  or  no.  There  is 
$86  billion  in  Pi-esidential  requests  still 
to  be  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  chairman  will  answer  his  own 
question,  in  part  at  least  by  the  amounts 
in  those  bills. 

If  I  may  summarize  what  I  have  been 
saying  about  the  six  functions  which 
have  programs  funded  by  this  bill. 

With  respect  to  No.  450,  if  this  bill  Is 
enacted  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, function  450,  community  and  re- 
gional development,  will  be  $4.4  billion, 
under  the  budget  target  for  budget  au- 
thority, and  $2  billion  under  the  budget 
target  for  outlays. 

With  respect  to  function  500  educa- 
tion, manpower,  and  social  services,  if 
it  is  enacted  as  it  was  reported,  that 
function  will  be  $1.2  billion  under  the 
target  for  budget  authority,  and  $0.7  bil- 
lion under  the  target  for  outlays. 


With  respect  to  function  550,  Health, 
the  amount  over  or  under  the  target  is 
effected  by  what  happens  to  imemploy- 
ment  insurance.  If  that  is  enacted,  then 
that  function  would  be  over  the  target 
by  $0.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$2  billion  in  outlays.  If  it  is  not  enacted, 
then  the  health  function  will  be  $0.8 
billion  under  the  target  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $0.8  billion  over  in  outlays. 
Again,  I  point  out  that  $0.7  billion  of 
the  $0.8  billion  overage  In  outlays  Is  due 
to  upward  reestimates  by  the  executive 
for  mandatory  spending  programs. 

With  respect  to  function  600,  Income 
Security,  if  H.R.  8069  is  enacted,  we  are 
$0.3  billion  imder  the  target  In  budget 
authority,  $0.4  billion  over  In  outlays, 
again  primarily  due  to  reestimates. 

With  respect  to  fimction  700,  veterans 
benefits  and  services,  If  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, we  will  be  $1.1  billion  over  the 
target  in  budget  authority,  $0.9  billion 
over  in  outlays. 

With  respect  to  function  750,  law  en- 
forcement and  justice,  we  are  consistent 
with  the  target  in  budget  authority  and 
under  target  for  outlays  by  $0.1  billion. 

May  I  make  the  point  that  against  this 
we  have  to  take  into  accoimt  that  in 
some  of  these  functions  there  is  legisla- 
tion pending  which  potentially  has  a 
large  price  tag.  Some  of  that  legislation, 
if  enacted,  would  take  us  over  the  target, 
and  I  urge  Members  to  look  at  the  score- 
keeping  report  in  order  to  get  this  per- 
spective. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
due  to  reestimates  in  mandatory  spend- 
ing programs,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  we 
enact  spending  legislation,  which  is 
already  enacted  or  in  process  or  re- 
quested by  the  President,  we  could  exceed 
the  budget  resolution  targets  by  $9.4  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority,  when  the  total 
is  adjusted  to  comparability,  and  by 
$6  billion  in  outlays. 

The  pressure  of  reestimates,  the  pres- 
sure of  rising  interest  costs,  and  other 
pressures,  may  have  already  taken  us, 
above  the  budget  deficit  target  which  we 
established  last  spring. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  two  tables  which 
wiD  show  the  summary  of  the  six  func- 
tions, both  with  respect  to  budget  au- 
thority and  with  respect  to  outlays  as 
affected  by  the  pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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AMOUNTS  (I     BILLIONS)  BY  WHICH  1976  BA  IN  FUNCTIONS  IS  OVER  (+)  OR  UNDER  (-)  TARGETS  IN  H.  CON.  RES.  218 


Senate  bill 

President's 

House  HEW- 

Senate  HEW- 

plus  pending 

request 

Labor  bill 

Labor  bill 

legislation 

'-4.6 

•-4.5 

'-4.4 

•-1. 1+2.0 

-1.3 

-1.3 

-1.2 

+4.9-1-5.2 

-.5 

+.2 

1-.8 

+1.4 

'-.4 

■-.3 

'-.3 

'+.5 

+  1.1 

+1.1 

+1.1 

+1.4 

(0 

(') 

P) 

+.2 

-5.7 


-4.8 


»-5.6        +7.3-+10.7 


show  BA  on  the  same  conceptual  basis  as  that       s  If  S.M5  health  insurance  for  the  unemployed,  is  counted  in  this  column,  the  Health  figure  is 

+ .4,  and  the  total  is  —4.4.  ' 

J  Less  than  ^50,000,000  under  target 


AWOUMTS  (IN  BILLIOiiS)  BY  WHICH  1976  OUTUVS  IN  FUHCTIOMS  ARE  OVER  (+)  OR  UNDER  (-)  TARGE  fS  IN  H.  CON.  RES.  218 


Budget  function 

Cflnimunity  and  regional  development  (450) 

Education,  manpower,  and  social  services  (500). 

Health  (550) 

Income  security  (600) 

Vi'terans  benefits  and  services  (700) 

1 )./  enforcement  and  justice  (750) 

Total  for  6  functions 


House 

Senate 

Senate  bill 

Pr«id«Rt-s 

HEW-Ubor 

HEW-Labor 

plus  pending 

rataest 

biU 

bill 
-2.0 

legislation 

-2.2 

-2.1 

-0.3-+0.4 

-.9 

•-.8 

-.7 

+2.3-(-2.6 

+.4 

+.7 

'+.8 

+2.5 

+  5 

+.4 

+.4 

+1.2 

-i-.9 

+.9 

+.9 

+1.2 

-.1 

-.1 

-.1 

+.1 

-1.4 


-UO 


»-.7 


+7.(H-8.l 


If  S.  625,  health  insurance  for  the  unemployed,  i';  counted  in  this  column,  the  health  figure  Is  +2.0,  and  the  total  Is  +0.5. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I,  In 
clo.sing,  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soNt .  It  Is  not  easy  to  try  to  work  in  this 
complicated  area,  particularly  when  we 
try  to  accommodate  functional  totals 
with  appropriations  bills.  He  has  done  It 
with  his  usual  attention  to  detail  and  to 
the  merits  of  programs  Involved. 

What  I  have  had  to  say  today  is  not 
designed  in  any  way  to  be  a  criticism  of 
him  or  his  efforts. 

I  feel  a  particular  responsibility  to  vote 
against  increases  because  if  I  do  not  set 
some  kind  of  an  example  nobody  will, 
and  I  have  to  take  some  political  heat  for 
.some  of  those  votes. 

With  i-espect  to  the  appropriations 
process  as  a  whole,  and  I  think  we  have 
to  look  at  it  that  way,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  deals  with  budget  priorities, 
not  for  a  single  appropriation  bill,  but  in 
the  context  of  all  of  its  appropriation 
bills. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  years  that  I 
have  been  here,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  cut  Presidential  requests  on 
the  appropriations  side  and  I  would  be 
surprised  if  that  Is  not  the  case  this  year. 
It  may  well  be  that  some  of  these  tenta- 
tive overages  may  be  more  than  offset  by 
cuts  In  subsequent  appropriation  bills  or 
in  conference. 

I  simply  want  Senator  Magndson  to 
know  that  I  understand  that  there  are 
many  steps  In  the  appropriations  addi- 
tionally, we  have  another  opportunity  In 
the  second  budget  resolution  to  take  all 
of  the  reestimates,  and  economic  changes 
into  account.  I  simply  thought  it  might 
be  advantageous  at  thts  point  In  the  ap- 
propriations process  to  make  these  ob- 
.servatlons. 

XbCHIBIT    1 

The  Senate  Shell  Gamk 
The  most  recent  "scorekeeping"  report  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  showing  ex- 
cessive defense  spending  and  reduced  non- 
defense  spending,  suggests  that  the  much 
ticclaimed  congressional  budgetary  reform 
is  really  a  Senate  shell  game  to  fleece  the 
Pentagon. 

In  fact,  Congress  clearly  is  rcducitiff  de- 
fense spending  and  Increasing  non-defense 
.spending.  The  reason  this  does  not  show  up 
in  the  monthly  scorecard  is  an  accounting 
change  by  the  Senate  staff  which,  at  least 
temporarily,  appears  to  reduce  non-defense 
for  future  spending  by  a  huge  $27  billion. 
Tliat  accounting  change  will  probably  be 
corrected  In  time,  but  the  figure  JuggUng  re- 
flects a  clever  anti-Pentagon  operation  only 
now  becoming  clear. 

Tlie  budgetary  reform,  while  actually  cut- 
ting Pentagon  spending  more  deeply  than 
domestic  programs,  gives  the  opposite  im- 
pression. If  we  cut  school  milk  fimds,  demand 
liberal  budget  reformers  headed  by  Sen. 
Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine,  yon  must  redtice 


missiles  and  aircraft  carriers.  The  result: 
enough  conservative  Republicans  Joining 
Muskie  to  create  a  new  Senate  anti-defense 
coalition  endangering  long-range  defense 
programs. 

Architect  of  this  coalition  is  Muskie,  who 
preaclies  "fiscal  discipline"  but  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  cutting  back  the  Pentagon  and 
boosting  social  welfare  spending.  Such  "re- 
ordering of  priorities"  is  the  goal  of  Muskie's 
Senat*  Budget  Committee  staff  (including 
its  defense  specialist,  Andrew  Hamilton,  a 
former  soft-line  staffer  on  the  National  Se- 
curity Council). 

The  game  began  stacked  against  defense 
in  the  Muskie  committee's  original  targets. 
Tlie  defense  target  was  set  below  President 
Fords  request  ($3  billion  less  for  current 
spending,  $7  billion  less  for  new  budget  au- 
thority) .  The  non-defense  target  was  set 
above  President  Ford's  request  ($21  billion 
more  for  current  spending,  $17  billion  more 
for  new  budget  authority) . 

Fi-om  that  uneven  beginning,  the  Muskie 
committee  moved  Into  a  budget  accotmting 
quagmire  navigable  by  few  technicians  and 
no  U.S.  senators.  The  committee's  Sept.  2 
scorecard  shows  Congress  $4  billion  over  the 
committee  target  in  defense  budget  author- 
ity and  $9  billion  xmder  its  target  in  non- 
defense  budget  authority. 

How  can  this  be  when  Congress  cuts  de- 
fense and  Increases  Just  about  everything 
else?  The  scorecard  answers  In  a  footnote:  An 
accounting  change  removed  $27  billion  In 
long-term  authority  for  public  housing. 
Without  that  change,  non-defense  budget 
authority  would  be  $9  billion  above  even 
the  Senate's  high  target.  This  target  may 
be  lowered  later  to  correspond  to  the  ac- 
counting change,  but  the  Muskie  committee 
for  now  has  given  a  false  Impression  of  de- 
fense prollgacy  and  non-defense  parsimony. 
This  fits  Muskie's  Senate  tactics.  On  July 
10,  he  rose  to  oppose  a  $180  million  addition 
to  the  school  lunch  program  on  grounds  It 
exceeded  his  committee's  targets.  He  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  Senate, 
amid  speculation  Muskie  had  turned  from 
spender  to  tight-fisted  fiscal  conservative. 

That  speculation  ended  when  Muskie 
dropped  the  other  shoe  Aug.  1,  the  last  day 
before  the  August  recess.  Mviskie  again  rose 
in  the  Senate  to  reject  tlie  defense  procure- 
ment bill's  final  version  on  grounds  It  ex- 
ceeded the  target  by  $5.4  billion  (a  mislead- 
ing figure  partially  caused  by  the  Muskie 
staff's  accountancy).  Muskie's  message:  If 
you  cut  school  lunches,  cut  defense  as  well. 
Defense  advocates  scarcely  consider  swap- 
ping free  lunches  for  missiles  a  fair  trade 
considering  the  overall  rise  in  social  welfare 
spending.  But  Muskie's  argument  enlisted 
five  conservative  Republicans — ^Henry  Bell- 
mon  of  Oklahoma,  J.  Glenn  Beall  of  Mary- 
land, Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  Pete  Domenlcl 
of  New  Mexico  and  William  Roth  of  Dela- 
ware. They  provided  the  difference  as  the 
Senate  rejected  the  bill  48  to  42. 

II  is  no  coincidence  that  all  these  conserva- 
tives except  Roth  belong  to  Muskie's  budget 
committee.  Relatively  Junior  In  seniority, 
they  view  the  new  budgetary  process  as  their 
avenue  to  power. 
Thus,   a   new    »i)ti-defen.se   coalition   has 


been  built  on  Internal  Senate  politics,  on 
balancing  minor  social  welfare  cuts  witit 
major  defense  cuts  and  on  impenetrable 
budgetry  accoimting.  The  Aug.  1  roll  call  re- 
flects a  possible  landmark  change  In  Capitol 
HUl  defense  politics  that  deeply  worries  the 
Pentagon.  On  Sept.  5,  Muskie  helped  cement 
his  coalition  by  successfully  opposing  tiie 
final  version  of  tlie  school  lunch  bill,  tliere- 
by  perpetuating  the  notion  of  tradeoff. 

Defense  officials  hope  to  break  the  coalition 
by  convincing  its  conservative  Republicans 
that  they  are  victimized  by  figures  which 
magnify  defense  spendUig  and  shrink  non- 
defense  spending.  But  the  impvilse  for  strong- 
er national  defense  immediately  followiiifj 
the  Indochina  debacle  seems  to  be  fading. 
The  desire  to  equate  elimination  of  free 
school  lunches  for  children  of  $200-a-week 
workers  with  cuts  in  military  preparedness 
may  be  ivesistlble. 

U.S.  Senate.  ' 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  17,  1973. 
To:  Senator  Muskie. 
From:  Sid  Brown. 
Subject:    Comments  on   the   September    17 

Scorekeeping  Article  in  the  Washington 

Post. 

1.  TTieire  Is  a  reordering  of  priorities  as  be- 
tween defense/International  programs  on  the 
one  hand  and  domestic  programs  on  the 
other  hand.  But  this  Is  not  a  Budget  Com- 
mittee reordering.  It  la  the  will  of  the  entire 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Btidget.  It  should  be  kept 
In  mind  that  the  President's  budget  re- 
quested major  new  program  Increases  In  De- 
fense and  almost  no  new  program  Increases. 
In  the  domestic  area. 

2.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt  t^> 
cover  up  the  $27  billion  budget  authority 
item  in  the  Senate  Budget  Scorekeeping  Re- 
port (actually  the  figure  Is  $27.6  billion).  It. 
la  clearly  footnoted  In  Stmimary  Table  1  on 
page  9  and  In  the  two  functional  tables  Ui 
which  it  is  located  (Community  and  Re- 
gional Development  and  Income  Security) . 

8.  The  treatment  of  the  $27  billion  item 
In  the  Senate  Budget  Scorekeeping  Report 
Is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  scorekeeping  re- 
ports of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

4.  We  removed  the  $27  billion  from  the 
scorekeeping  totals  because  that  Is  what  tl.e 
Senate  did  in  passing  the  HUD/Indepeiideni 
Agencies  appropriation  bill.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  left  this  amount  in,  and  the 
bUl  Is  now  In  conference.  UntU  we  know  the 
outcome,  we  believe  It  Is  best  for  the  Senate 
Scorekeeping  Report  to  follow  the  Senate 
action.  If  the  Conference  outcome  Is  to  go 
the  Senate  way,  we  will  make  a  comparability 
adjustment  in  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
totals  so  as  to  show  the  "remainder"  entries 
on  the  proper  comparable  basis.  Meanwhile, 
the  present  treatment  ts  clearly  explained  in 
three  textual  notes  to  the  scorekeeping  tables 
which  are  clearly  apparent  to  anyone  who 
reads  those  pages. 

5.  The  $27  blUion  Item  affects  btidget  au- 
thority  only.  It  does  not  affect  outlays  which 
are  the  most  Important  element  In  score- 
keeping  this  year. 

6.  rue  Budget  Commlt'-cc  opposition  to  the 
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Fchool  lunch  bill  shows  that  we 
<:oncerne<l    with    over-spending 
mesiic  area  as  In  the  defense,' 
area.  Why  would  we  oppose  the 
»jlll  if  we  had  "doctored"  the 
Keport  In  an  attempt  to  show 
programs  were  under  target? 

7.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Een'atlvc"    Republicans    mentioned 
article  as  opp>osing  the  military 
bin  also  voted  to  recommit  the 
bill.   lu   fact   the   Senate  voted 
commit  the  school  lunch  bill.  Till ! 
an  example  of  attacking  defense 
domestic  programs  off  the  hook. 

8.  The  original  targets  of  the  Sen 
Committee  did  Indeed  cut  National 
budget  authority  by  $6.7  billion 
Defense    outlays    by    $2.8   billion 
President's  request    (the  Septsm 
uses  figures  of  $7  billion  and  $3 
spectlvely).  But  for  all  other 
Committee  recommended  only 
more  in  budget  authority  and 
more  In  outlays  than  requested  by 
dent — not  the  flgures  of  $17  billlo^i 
billion  cited  In  the  article. 
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In   an   unprecedented   move 
the  Senate  rejected  the  conference 
the  FY  1976  Defense  Authorization 
6674)  by  a  vote  of  48  to  42.  The  w 
tlon — consisting  of  fiscal 
liberals  critical  of  the  Pentagon — 
Edmund   Muskle,    Chairman   of 
Budget     Committee    and     Henry 
ranking  RepubUcan  on  the 
position  to  the  report  centered 
£ues: 

It  authorized  appropriations 
$100.7  billion  spending  target  foi 
defense    Implicit    In    the    first 
budget  resolution  by  some  $900 
budget  authority  and  $300  mUllon 

Authorization  of  $60  million 
procurement    funds    for    a    nuc 
cruiser,  slipped  in  during  the 
considered  a  gross  violation  of 
proceduree  outlined  in  the  Budget 

Fifteen  of  the  18  Senate  Budget 
members  voted  to  reject  the 
port  along  with  a  majority  of  the 
proprlatlons  Committee.  The 
tainly  enhances  the  standing  of 
his    new    committee;     the    prestlgfe 
Armed    Services    and    Appropriations 
mlttees  seems  to  be  undercut  as  a 

The  floor  action  by  Muskle  and 
the  first  manifestation  of  their 
defend  the  first  budget  resolution 
ing  conference  reports  which.  In  t 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  wo^Id 
the  budget. 

Although  the  rebuff  to  the 
the    Senate    Armed    Services 
laudable  on  Its  own  merits,  the 
underlying  this  action  will  most 
a  heavier  toll  on  programs  oriented 
needs.  The  first  such  victim  will  b« 
ference  report  on  the  school  lunct 
(HJl.   4222).   which.   In   Muskie's 
ceed.s  the  s{}endlng  target  by  $430 
vote  on  this  conference  report  will 
in  September  when  the  Senate 
Mu.skle  put  it  during  the  debate 
pernicious  fallacy  to    assert  that 
true  to  the  budget  process  if  we 
budget  target  in  one  area  withoui 
at  the  same  time  where  we  are 
the  budget  In  another  area". 

The  hard  reality  Is  that  the 
mon  strategy  of  hewing  to  the 
the  first  budget  resolution  ha.s  the 
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e  Just  as     effect  of  prolonging  the  recession.  It  Is  now 
the   do-     clear  that  the  first  resolution,  adopted  in 
international     May,  falls  far  short  of  providing  an  adequate 
sc  lool  lunch     economic  stimultis.  For  example,  the  fiscal 
Scsrekeeptng     policies  established  by  the  resolution  wotUd 
tha|t  domestic     sustain  Intollerably  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment— 7.8    to    8.2    percent — through     1976. 
five  'con-     Since  even  liberals  have  an  aversion  to  vot- 
in    the     ing  for  budget  deficit,  the  Muskle-Bellmon 
pibcurement     ploy  to  promote  "fiscal  responsibility"   will 
scpool  lunch     serve  only  to  discourage  needed  iuitlatlves  in 
to  re-     Congress  to  speed  economic  recovery.  Muskle 
is  hardly     and  the  liberals  on  the  Budget  Committee 
letting      seem  to  have  been  seduced  by  the  conserva- 
tives. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Hou.se 
Budget  Committee  has  not  chosen  to  play 
their  cards  this  way. 

To  put  this  situation  in  the  proper  per- 
spective, consider  the  following: 

The  spending  flgures  set  forth  hi  the  flrst 
concurrent  resolution  are  targets  not  ceil- 
ings which  are  Intended  to  guide  not  control 
the  subsequent  deliberations  of  Congress  on 
particular  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills.  By  acting  In  the  name  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  while  providing  leader- 
ship to  opp>ose  conference  reports,  Muskle  is 
giving  the  first  resolution  a  controlling  role 
not  Intended  by  the  Budget  Act. 

Only  after  the  second  resolution  Is  adopted 
It  is  not  in  order  for  the  House  or  Senate  to 
consider  any  legislation  which  would  In- 
crease spending  or  cut  revenues.  Even  the 
second  resolution  could  be  revised  to  accom- 
modate changing  circumstances. 

Instead  of  opposing  conference  reports  on 
authorization  bills,  the  proper  time  to  deal 
with  budget  targets  is  during  debate  on  ap- 
propriations bills.  As  Senator  McClellan 
noted,  "anything  in  the  appropriations  bill 
that  exceeds  what  the  Budget  Committee 
thinks  Is  proper  is  subject  to  amendment, 
subject  to  change,  s\ibject  to  debate,  and  the 
Issue  can  be  resolved".  In  the  case  of  the 
Defense  Authorization,  that  particular  bill 
funded  only  24  percent  of  the  total  miUtary 
budget.  Even  if  the  manpower  levels  set  in 
the  bill  were  to  be  translated  into  dollars  and 
cents,  the  bill  would  cover  56  percent  of  the 
military  budget  at  most.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Defen.se  Appropriations  Bill  to  be  taken 
up  this  fail,  will  cover  91  percent  of  the 
budget  (the  remainder  is  appropriated  In 
seven  other  bills) . 

The  Pentagon  is  not  likely  to  take  this  set- 
back gracefully.  The  Budget  Committees  will 
surely  be  under  more  Intense  Pentagon  pres- 
sure in  the  future.  Given  the  predominance 
of  pro-Pentagon  conservatives  on  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees,  we 
may  find  that  setting  budget  priorities  means 
dividing  a  limited  pie  among  domestic  in- 
terests  after   the   Pentagon   gets   Its  piece. 

Americans  tor  Democratic  Action, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  8, 1975. 

AN  ANALTSIS  of  the  DEFEAT  OF  MIUTARY 
PROCTTBEMENT  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

On  August  1,  1975,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
fiscal  1976  military  procurement  conference 
report  (HR  6674).  The  defeat  was  a  major 
surprise;  never  before  had  a  military  bud- 
get conference  report  been  defeated  and  al- 
most never  does  Armed  Services  Chairman 
John  Stennts  suffer  a  major  defeat. 

The  fight  on  the  conference  report  devel- 
oped suddenly,  and  in  fact  did  not  Jell  until 
July  30,  two  days  before  the  vote.  Until  that 
time.  Senate  Budget  Chairman  Edmund 
Mu5kie  had  indicated  an  Interest  in  a  major 
fight  against  the  conference  report  if  and 
only  if  there  was  a  significant  chance  of  suc- 
cess. He  did  not  want  to  risk  a  smashing  de- 
feat for  the  budget  process.  Muskle  hoped  to 
fight  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  1)  this 
authorization  bill  "busted  the  budget"  by 
$900  million  In  budget  authority  and  $300 
Mufckie-Bell-  million  in  outlays  and  2)  the  conferees  added 
set  In  $60  million  In  long  lead  time  Items  for  a 
isastrotLs     nuclear  strike  cruiser  which  had  not  been 
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considered  by  the  Senate  and  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  In  the  middle  of 
the  conference  meetings. 

Serious  support  for  the  Muskle  effort  came 
when  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Henry  Bellmon,  agreed 
to  Join  the  fight  against  the  conference  re- 
port. Then  the  fight  became  bi-partisan. 
Muskle  and  Bellmon  sent  around  a  Dear 
Colleague  letter  opposing  both  the  military 
bill  and  H.R.  4222,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
Amendments  conference  report  which  was 
also  ready  for  the  Senate  floor  (it  was  subse- 
quently pulled  until  after  the  August  re- 
cess) .  Thtis  It  became  a  brilliant  double  play 
against  both  "guns"  and  "butter"  because 
both  conference  reports  supposedly  exceeded 
budget  limits. 

The  Budget  Committee  fight  on  budgetary 
grounds  made  the  difference  in  the  42-48 
vote  which  defeated  the  conference  report.  A 
total  of  13  of  the  16  Budget  Committee  mem- 
bers opposed  Stennis,  including  such  Demo- 
cratic middle-of-the-roaders  as  HolUngs  and 
Chiles,  and  Republicans  like  Bellmon,  Dole, 
Beall  and  Domenlcl.  The  fight  was  broad- 
ened from  simply  "pro-defense"  versus  "an- 
ti-defense" to  budgetary  restraint  versus 
high  military  spending. 

The  changed  terms  of  the  debate  carried 
to  Muskie's  side  such  additional  middle  types 
as  Bentsen,  Mclntyre.  Glenn.  Randolph, 
Johnston,  Packwood.  Roth  and  Stafford.  The 
victory  was  won  despite  the  desertion  of  a 
number  of  liberals  Including  Hathaway, 
Riblcoff.  Tunney,  WlUlams,  Inouye,  Mon- 
toya  and  Symington. 

Of  course  different  Senators  used  different 
reasons  to  explain  their  votes.  Bentsen  was 
concerned  more  al>out  the  strike  cruiser. 
Mclntyre  was  upset  over  conference  action 
on  the  B-1.  Most  of  the  liberals  objected  to 
the  high  level  of  military  spending  notwith- 
standing the  budget  ceiling.  Tunney  voted 
with  Stennis  to  protect  the  B-l;  Symington 
was  still  miffed  that  Muskle  had  opposed  his 
earlier  "ceiling  amendment"  when  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  first  came  up. 

The  debate  on  the  conference  report  was 
one  of  the  better  ones.  Muskie  handled  him- 
self extremely  well  In  the  floor  debate.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  direct  debate  between 
Stennis  and  Muskle.  Muskle  won  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  some  weaknesses 
in  his  case.  Including  1)  why  did  he  fight 
the  authorization  bUl  rather  than  wait  for 
the  appropriation  bill  when  further  cuts 
would  be  made,  2)  some  of  the  flgures  used 
by  Muskle  appeared  somewhat  arbitrary  in 
determining  how  much  the  military  bill  ex- 
ceeded the  budget,  3)  Muskle  failed  to  fight 
the  military  procurement  bill  when  it  was 
originally  on  the  Senate  floor. 

There  are  a  number  of  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  defeat  of  the  military  procure- 
ment conference  report: 

1.  Muskie's  power  in  the  Senate  Is  en- 
hanced Immeasurably;  he  bested  Stennis. 

2.  The  budget  process  is  well  under  way 
to  being  institutionalized,  at  least  in  the 
Senate. 

3.  The  budget  process  can  now  be  em- 
ployed as  an  effective  method  to  control 
military  spending;  specifically,  it  will  be  u-se- 
ful  in  the  fight  to  trim  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  due  in  September  or  October 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

4.  The  Pentagon  will  obviously  take  the 
budgetary  process  much  more  seriously,  and 
can  be  expected  to  fight  to  keep  the  defense 
function  high  In  future  years  budget  resolu- 
tions. And  the  Pentagon  rarely  loses. 

6.  The  budget  priorities  fight  wUl  be  more 
clearly  fought  out;  with  the  Pentagon  and 
Its  allies  fighting  harder  for  the  military 
share  of  the  budget,  other  organlEatlons  and 
Interests  trying  for  higher  health  benefits 
or  education  money  or  housing  subsidies  will 
have  a  tough  fight  against  the  military  for 
their  share  of  the  budget. 
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6.  Any  major  Increases  in  socitU  programs, 
such  as  expanded  food  stamp  benefits,  or 
any  major  social  Initiatives — such  as  na- 
tional health  insurance — will  be  extremely 
diCScult  to  achieve  with  the  budget  limits. 
If  Muskle  can  defeat  Stennis  and  the  Penta- 
gon, he  almost  suredly  can  defeat  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  Amendments  conference  re- 
port. 

7.  The  power  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
miUee  has  been  diminished  by  the  enhanced 
Budget  Committee  power;  McClellan  fought 
with  Stennis  and  lost.  Tlie  Appropriations 
Committee  went  16-8  with  Muskle  against 
McClellan.  The  four  Senators  (Magnuson, 
HolUngs,  ChUes  and  Bellmon)  who  are  mem- 
bers of  both  Appropriations  and  Budget  all 
chose  to  vote  with  Muskle. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Pie.'-ident,  aU  I 
have  been  tiying  to  do  here  is  ascertain 
what  the  facts  are.  I  am  not  againt-t  this 
bill,  I  am  not  arguing  against  this  bill.  I 
simply  tried  to  ascertain  if  this  bill,  as  it 
is  reported,  exceeds  the  budget  target  in 
tlie  concun-ent  resolution  initiated  by 
both  Budget  Committees. 

I  believe  the  chainnan  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  Infoi-mation  about  a 
discussion  of  tliese  facts  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  I  would  ask 
the  Senator,  if  he  has  a  report  from  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  does  this  re- 
port state  whether  the  bill  before  us  does 


Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is  talk- 
ing about  the  House  Budget  Committee 
figure,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
not  have  in  the  same  statement  he  is 
holding  in  his  hand,  the  statement  that 
this  bill,  according  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  is  about  $200  million  over  the 
budget?  Does  the  Senator  not  say  in  his 
.statement  that  he  has  a  letter  to  that 
effect? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  and  I  will  put 
that  in  the  Record.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  frankly  and  honestlj'  states 
that  it  just  does  not  know  where  we  are 
now.  Frankly,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
done  our  best  to  ti->'  to  keep  within  the 
ceilings.  We  view  them  veiy  seriously. 
Regardless  of  what  is  said  now,  it  ap- 
peal's that  when  this  bill  is  combined 
with  the  education  bill  we  will  be  imder 
the  ceiling  by  about  $800  million.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  though  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  in  complete  agreement  witli 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  that  resources  are 
scai-ce  and  we  must  hold  down  spending. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  ask  tlie  Sena- 
tor to  read  the  paragi-aph  just  above 
that,  just  preceding  the  one  he  just  read. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  "One  letter  from  the 


Committee  on  the  BrrDCET. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  29,  1975. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  will  Issue  its  second  scorekeeping  re- 
port for  the  FT  1976  budget  after  the  August 
recess.  That  report  will  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  current  status  of  congres- 
sional actions  on  the  budget. 

I  indicated  in  my  letter  of  July  29,  1075, 
that  I  would  forward  to  you  in  August  an 
analysis  of  the  status  of  House  passed  legis- 
lation and  a  comparison  to  the  flrst  congres- 
sional budget  resolution.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  only  beginning  the  process  ot 
developing  a  comprehensive  scorekeeping  re. 
port,  and  I  will  be  discussing  these  develop- 
ments both  formally  and  informally  with  you 
in  the  coming  weeks. 

For  your  further  information  I  am  now  en- 
do.'-ing  Table  A  that  shows  the  estimates  for 
the  actions  of  the  House  to  date,  and  Table  B 
that  mentions  some  problem  areas  we  still 
face.  These  two  charts  show  that  we  are  still 
below  the  target  on  outlays  but  that  there 
is  very  little  room  for  any  additional  initia- 
tives. Table  C  details  the  bills  passed  to  date, 
both  appropriations  and  other  spending  legis- 
lation, together  with  other  actions  taken  in 
this  Congress  which  will  cause  outlays  i<i 
FY  1976. 

nils  information  reflects  the  traditional 
pattern  whereby  the  House  reduces  annuRl 
appropriation  estimates  while  spending  pur- 
suant to  other  programs,  both  permanent  and 
new.  whose  outlays  are  aflected  by  economic 
conditions,  are  equal  to  or  may  be  in  excess 


exceed  the  budget  target  of  the  Budget    ?.°=n^lnT'"  k*^^  **^l^  "^^.^'^'^ '^r^  "t?""^'^'    ^^'  "^^  «*^'"^es  made  by  the  House  in  the 
Committee?  **^"  million  below  the  ceiling.  The  Sen-     appropriations    process.    For    example,    the 

ate  Budget  Committee,  on  which  I  sei-ve,     severity  of  economic  conditions  causes  varl- 
will  put  the  figure  at  about  $200  million 
over  the  congressional  budget." 
Tliere  are  thi-ee  groups. 
I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 

about  this  biU  before  the  Senate  "today.  SveS^on'^issSr'"''  ^'"  ''^""  ""' 
ii^^'ZfSr'&Z-  V^'  '*"  ^^^  ^-^"^         TherT  Sing"  no"  Objection,   the   cor- 

bidn^et  congressional  res,x>ndence  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

°  >"  tile  Record,  as  follows:  chair,„nv. 

T^SI.1  A  -  CUKKENT  HOUSE  STATUS  OF  1ST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  197C,  SS  or  StPT.  2.  197.^ 

(In  billions  o(  dujlaisl 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  does  not  now  chal- 
lenge our  figure.  Botli  bills,  the  education 
bill  which  was  taken 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  talking  only 


ous  permanent  programs  such  as  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  veterans  benefits,  food 
stamps,  and  aid  to  dependent  children  to 
rise.  The  attached  charts  show  the  interac- 
tion between  these  programs  and  the  specltic 
appropriation  and  other  spending  bills  in  the 
House  so  far  this  year. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Broi'k  Adams, 


1st  budget  resolution  assumptions 
about  current  House  status 

Budget 
authority  Outlays 

Rermanenf  appropriations,  prior  year  balances,  and  offsetting  receipts  117  1  ,««  , 

House  aclion  (bills  enacted  into  la.v  and  bill:,  v.hich  have  passed  the  Ho'use) "':;::.::::::::  m\  3  ^{  I 

Total '■ '■ 

Z-ZimilH" ' ^^'*        ^'^° 

'  See  table  C  for  details  of  Houje  aciion.  '  [ 

i^^^i^Zi^n^^i:^;;^:^:^  ^7.5  supp,en.ental.  Current  House 

assumptions  made  Ui  the"p5m  %X^B^^-  r«rreduct1oir *  "^"'  *^'^  *'"*■      0  . 

"S^-^^^''^'  '"^°  "'^  ^^"^^^-^"^  ^-         Mlsc^ellltiS'^IJet-clVange-s- on-p-e-r--    ^  '  ' 

J             e"'i«.  manent   appropriations--.    ..              • 

I.    Permanent   appropriations    (appro-  , 

priations   from    which    funds   are  Total    .     .                 _       _                 -1-1  7 

made   available    without    current  ^  l' 

!?*il°^.,?^  Congress)    are  rimulnt'  H-  Current  status  of  bills  by  ihe  House 

$1.7  billion  over  assumptions  made  is  $4   billion  under   Gumptions 

in  the  First  Budget  Resolution:  made  in  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 

A  reestimate  of  the  rate  of  FHA  fore-  tlon :                                       n«»oiu 

closures  has  increased  outlays--..  -:-o.4         The   agriculture   appropriation   bill 

Medicare   estUnates   have    hicreased  passed  by  the  House  is  $2.8  billion 

due  to  higner  patient  delivery  care  under  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 

r.fr'lt^*  "":,■ :." "!°'  Punduig,   however,  for   the   food 

Current    outlay   estimates    for    the  stamp  program  is  provided  to  this 

milk  price  support   program   are  bill    only    through    January    31, 

over    assumptions    made    In    the  1976     .  -  "  8 

J'/il^'TS'"^"*'!"-,"?'' '"-         ■^'^®     budget '"rVsoiution"'Msum;^       " 

budV.V  ^^^,f ff**""*  f"»«"ou  the  higher  outlays  for  unemployment 
budget  resolution  assumed  no  benefits  to  the  Jobless  than  cur- 
uiudmg  for  the  Southeast  Asia  FT  rent  e.stlmates... -1.0 


Current  Hous«  status 


Difference  over  (+)  under  (-) 
resolution 


Budget 
authority 


136.  b 
136.8 


Outlays 


201.8 
87.9 


Budget 
authority 


-0.6 
-3.5 


273.3 


289.7 


-4.1 


Outlays 


1.7 
-4.0 

-2.3 


The  Education  Division  appropria- 
tion bill  (veto  override  schedule) 
is  below  the  Firs-t  Budget  Resolu- 
tion   target 05 

Miscellaneous  net  changes  as  a  re- 
sult of  House  action  to  dale J  0.3 


Total    .-. 4.0 

Although  current  House  action  is  $2.3 
billion  beloii:  the  outlay  assumptions 
made  in  the  Fh-st  Budget  Resolution, 
current  spending  estimates  and 
pending  appropriation  legislation 
must  be  monitored  closely  If  Con- 
gress is  to  keep  within  its  outlay  tar- 
get of  $367.0  billion- -  2..-J 

'Less  than  $30  million. 

Food  stamp  funding  may  be  understated 
by  as  much  as  $2.1  billion  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

An  increa.se  of  $.4  billion  may  be  ncces.<wry 
to  meet  APDC  payments. 
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TJnemploymeut  costs  to  meet  ilv 
the  65-week  benefit  program  may 
stated  by  91.0  blUlon. 

Congress  vlll  have  to  keep  wltlilb 
Budget  Resolution  targets  for  Um 


needs  of     malnlng  appropriation  bills:  Defense,  mlll- 
ye  under-     tary  construction,  foreign  aid  and  District 
of  Columbia. 
Its  First         lu  addition,  the  current  volatility  of  the 
four  re- 


T*BLE  C-  HOUSE  AC|ION  SO  FAR  ON  FISCAL  YFAR  1S76  APPROPRIATION  AND  OTHER  SPENDING  LEGISLATION  AS  OF  SEPT.  Z,  197b 


1st  twdrH 
tion  issuv 
about  cumn 
status 


B«4(ct 

au- 
thofity 


Appropriation  biMs: 

Educatjon      Division      (H.R. 

5»I) -  5.? 

Leeislatlvt  (Public  Law  M-S9).  .  8 

Labor,  HtW  (H.R.  8069) 3i.  7 

HUD,     Independent  Aigencies 

(H.  R.  8070) 51.8 

State.  Justic*,  Conmarca  and 

Judiciafy  (H.R.  8121) 6.1 

Public  Works  (H.R.  81M) 8.1 

Transportation  (H  R.  8365) 3. 9 

Agna«sw(HR.  8561) «I4.2 

lnlwiDr (H.R.  8773)... 4.3 

Treasury- Postal  Service  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-91) C.5 

Continuing  Resolution  (Public 
Law  94-41) 

Subtotal 137.7 

(Pending  House  action): 

Defense (89.5) 

Military  construction (3.8) 

District  of  Columbia (.5) 

Foreign  aid (13) 

Subtotal. -.      (97.1) 

Total,       appropriation 
bdls (234.8)    (149.5). 


it  ms 


isp<  ci 


>  As  tiM  Noose  and  Senate  add  or  eliminate 
1st  tNidcet  HwMioe  may  vary  with  respect  to 
and  outlays  assunwd  in  the  resotution  do  not  chaifce. 

J  Vetoed  July  25, 1975. 

'  Reflects  final  public  law  enactment. 

*  Funding  for  the  child  nutiitioa  program  w^s 
agiicultuie  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  8561)  at  the  l(|low 


U76 


pa.sa  ed 
concui  rent 
nst 


Congressional  BuiHirr  Ofk  c 
Washington,  D.C.,  September 
Mr.  Harutt  M.  Disks, 
Chief  Clerk,  Subcommittee  on  Labo  • 
Education  and  Welfare. 
Appropriations,    U.S.    Senate 
ton,  DX:. 

Dear  Harixt  :  This  Is  In  respona  > 
question  as  to  how  H.R.  8069,  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  an 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  as 
House  compares  to  the  first 
olutlon  targets.  I  apologize  for 
you  an  answer  sooner,  but  I  had  a 
erlne  Kolnackl  of  our  budget 
staff    to    discuss    your    question 
personally. 

The  short  answer  to  your  qiiestidn 
there  are  no  specific  provisions  In 
concurrent  resolution  or  the 
conference  report  for  Individual 
tion  bills.  Therefore,  we  are  not 
culate  how  much  H.R.  8069  hi  undi 
the  1976  budget  targets. 

Next  year  It  should  be  possible  U 
the     House-passed     appropriation 
Labor -HEW  with  the  budget 
gets.  Section  303  of  the  Congreseloi^ 
Act    (Pi.   93-344*.    which    was 
mented  this  year,  provides  for  an 
cf   the   total   outlay   and   budget 
targets  by  the  budget  resolution 
among  each   committee   of  the 
Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
resolutions  providing  new  budget 
This  section  also  pro\  Ides  for  the 
on  Appropriations  of  each  House  to 
amone;  Its  subcommittees  the  to 
and  budget  authority  allocated  to 
mlttee.  Thus,  the  Labor-HEW 
subcommittee  in  each  House  will 
t!on  of  the  total   budget  reioUiti 
for  outlays  and  budget  onthoritr 


able 


resell  tion 


ndt 
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economy  with  rei^ect  to  unemployment  and 
a  reoccurrence  of  Infiation  caused  by  a  rise 
m  oil  prtcee  may  adversely  affect  the  pro- 
jected deficit  of  668.8  bUUon. 


1st  biidjet  res'>tu- 

tioa  assumptions 

about  current  house 

sMns' 


Cunent  house 

SbtBS 


Difference  over  (+) 
nmJef  (— )  resolution 


Bwiiet  Budget  Budgel 

au-  au-  ai>- 

ffwrity     Outlays     thority    Outlays     tAorHy      Outlays 


OUier  spindiet  l>gl>latle«: 

School  land)  and  cMd  duIth 

tioo  (H.R.  4222) («) 

Veterans    disability    (Public 

Uw94-71) 4 

Energy     conservatioft     (HJL 

6860) 0 

Executive  pay   laisa  (Public 

L»w94-82) 0 

Railroad  unemptoyment  (Public 

Law  94-92) 0 

VA     physicians     pay     (H.R. 

8240) (5) 

Federal  share  highways  (Public 

Law  94-30).-- 0 

Unemployment  beneIRs  (Public 

Uw94-45) 2.2 

Total,  other  spending  legisie- 

tion 2.^ 

Net  of  supplamentals,  rescissions, 
deferrals,  and  ottter  misctl- 
laoeoMaction (0 

Grant  total,  Honse  action 140.3 


(0 

.4 
0 
t 

0 

(•) 

.2 

2.2 


1.0 
1.5 
1.8 
».l 

(US) 

0) 
C) 
0) 


1.0 
'.5 

0 

.1 

M 

(0 

'.6 

'1.2 


«1.0 
.1 

1.8 
.1 

0 

0 

s 

-2.2 


«  1.0 
.1 
0 

.1 
.1 

0 
.4 
-1.0 


2.8 
4.5 


3.4 

.1 

138T 


3.4 
5.4 


87. »       -3.5 


.7 
-470' 


to  Individual  bills  the  ass>mp1!ans  in  tiM 
jfic  bill  totak;  however,  total  budget  authority 


issuiiiEd  ill  the  budget  resolution  through  the 
'     iiig  level:  budget  authority,  $1,392,000,000; 


and  iotlays,  $1318,000,000.  Tlierefare  the  combined  effect  of  action  taken  to  date  in  H.R.  8S61 
and  H.R.  42i^2  results  in  the  child  nutrition  program  heme  over  the  amounts  assumed  in  the  Budget 
Resotution  fay  $330,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  ^17,000,000  iii  outlays. 
'  Less  than  $50,000,00a 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


E, 

2,  1975. 

;  Health. 
Comixittee  on 

Washing- 


to  your 
Labor, 

Related 

by  the 

res- 

glvlng 

Cath- 


sled 

SCO  ■ekeepinj; 

tith    you 

is  that 

the  first 

accompanying 

approprla- 

to  cal- 

r  or  over 


compare 
bill     for 
tar- 
Budget 
Imple- 
tllocatlon 
authority 
conferees 
and 
bills  and 
uthorlty. 
Ckmnilttee 
subdivide 
outlays 
the  Com- 
appri  iprlatious 


House 


3U1 


hi  ive 


a  por- 

ti   Targets 
allocated 


to  It  which  can  Toe  compared  to  the  totals 
contained  In  the  i4>proprlatlon  blll(s)  re- 
ported by  each  subcommittee. 

All  that  we  can  tell  you  this  year  Is  how 
the  funds  in  H.R.  8069  are  distributed  by 
functional  cate^ry.  This  distribution  ts 
shown  in  the  attached  table  and  Is  derived 
from  our  budget  scorekeeplng  tables  con- 
tained In  the  attached  CBO  staff  working 
paper. 

While  H.R.  8069  as  passed  by  the  House 
exceeds  the  President's  request  by  $826,284,- 
000  m  budget  authority  and  $405,000,000  In 
outlays,  It  appears  as  of  this  date  that  the 
bill  Is  within  the  congressional  budget  tar- 
gets for  all  functional  categories  It  affects  ex- 
cept health.  In  the  health  function,  estimated 
outlays  for  fotir  House-passed  appropriations 
bills  which  contain  health  funds  are  greater 
than  the  amount  requiring  current  congres- 
sional action  under  the  budget  resolution 
targets  (see  page  32  of  the  CBO  staff  work- 
ing paper).  To  some  extent,  this  result  Is 
due  to  an  upward  recstlmate  of  1976  spend- 
ing from  previously  enacted  budget  author- 
ity which  apparently  was  not  anticipated 
in  the  budget  resolution  target  for  health 
outlays.  In  the  other  five  functional  cate- 
gories affected  by  H.R.  8069,  House  action 
to  date  on  appropriation  and  other  spending 
legislation  Is  within  the  amounts  for  budget 
authority  and  outlays  requiring  current  ac- 
tion by  Congress  under  the  first  concurrent 
resolution. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  use- 
ful to  you.  We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
riuestlons  you  might  have  regarding  our 
budget  scorekeeplng  tables,  or  to  discuss  fur- 
thP"-  with  you  the  que.stlon  you  asked. 
Siticerel^, 

Kivr  M.  Rivijjj'. 

Director. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF   H.R.    80G9     BY    (WAJOR   FUNCTIONAL 
CATEGORIES 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Ftiiirtional  category 


Estimated 

New  budget       outlays  in 

authority  1976 


4S9 

5,041 

11,745 
15 
22 


Community  and  regional  develop- 

m«it(4M) 576 

Education,    manpower    and   social 

seii/ices(500) 6,801 

Health  (550) , 15,341) 

Income  securit_y  (666) 13,223 

Veterans  benefits  ana  services  (700).  16 

Law  enfoicemeiil  and  justice 25 

Total....  35,980  28,477 

Noie;  Way  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source: "CBO Staff  Working  Paper  No.  2  for  1976  Congres- 
5ional  Budget  Scoiekeeping,'   Sept.  2,  1975. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  only  point  I 
wanted  to  make,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
there  Is  such  confusion  as  to  what  are 
the  actual  congressional  budget  ceilings. 
We  go  Into  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  undertake  to  try  to  Uve  within 
the  President's  budget.  But  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  within  It  or  not. 
But  in  this  instance,  the  Labor-HEW 
subcommittee  has  done  well  this  year  in 
trying  to  report  a  bill  something  near 
the  budget.  But,  according  to  the  report 
from  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  bill  before  us  does  exceed  the 
budget  target  of  that  committee  by  over 
$200  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  right. 
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Ml'.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  far  as  1  know,  the 
only  communication  we  sent  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HEW  Api^oprla- 
tions  was  a  letter  dated  September  8, 
1975,  In  which  we  imdertook  to  answer 
a  question  put  to  us  by  the  AwJropria,- 
tions  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  as  to 
the  status  of  HJl.  8069  as  it  came  fi'om 
the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record.  I  think 
it  speaks  for  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sewatx, 
Committee  on  the  BtrDcrr, 
Wtnthinffton.  D.C.,  September  8, 197S. 
Hon.  WAHJiXN  O.  MAGirusoN, 
Chairman,  Subcofmmittee  on  Labor-BKW  Ap- 
propriations. Comm-tttee  on  Appropriar 
tions,  UJS.  Senate. 

DrAR  Maggie:  I  tmderstand  that  the  itaS 
of  your  Subcommittee  on  Labor/'HKW  Ap- 
propriations has  asked  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  whether  the  House  passed 
Labor/HSW  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  S069) 
&t8  within  the  budget  targets  contained  in 
the  statement  ot  managers  accompanying 
the  Conference  Report  on  our  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  (H.  Con. 
Res.  218).  I  also  understand  that  CBO  felt 
unable  to  give  a  definitive  answer,  citing  the 
fact  that  the  statement  of  managers  did  not 
provide  Information  on  the  relation  of  the 
targets  to  Individual   appropriatlcn  bills. 

It  Is  true  that  the  proceedings  leading  to 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budg- 
et this  year  did  not  address  q>eciac  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  that  would  yield  an 
answer  to  the  question  posed  by  your  staff. 
Nor,  do  I  believe,  should  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee deal  with  line  items  In  most  cases. 
As  yoo  know,  the  job  of  dividing  up  the 
budget  resolution  totals  distributed  to  ap- 
propriation bills  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Approprlatious  Conunlttee  after  adoption  of 
the  budget  resolution  under  the  tern»  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  Under  the  Act,  tlie 
Budget  Committees  are  to  stipulate  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  the  total,  by 
function,  available  within  the  budget  reso- 
lutloit  for  all  ^proprlation  bills.  The  Ap- 
propriations Comxnltteea  are  to  repcMi;  back 
to  their  re^>ectlve  bouses  how  they  have 
divided  the  total  by  subcommittee.  That  re- 
port forms  the  basis  for  subsequent  com- 
parison of  individual  appropriation  bills  with 
the  budget  resolution  targets.  In  this  initial 
year  of  activity,  we  did  not  attempt  to  ap- 
portion the  targets  to  the  various  commit- 
tees that  provide  spending  authority,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  there- 
fore not  tyeen  able  to  provide  the  Senate 
with  the  ^lit  by  Individual  bill. 

Reccgnlzlng,  however,  your  immediate 
need  for  information  on  this  year's  Labor/ 
HEW  bill,  we  have  attempted  to  compare  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Hotjse  with  the  budget 
resolution  targets.  This  can  only  be  a  rough 
approximation  becau.se,  as  I  have  said,  the 
deliberations  in  the  Senate  and  In  Confer- 
ence on  the  budget  resolution  were  not  In- 
tended to  reach  the  decree  of  detail  neces- 
sary for  a  definitive  comparison.  Leaving 
aside  the  mandatory  or  uncontrollable  pro- 
grams in  the  Labor /HEW  bill  such  as  SSI 
or  Medicaid — which  must  be  funded  at  what- 
ever level  is  now  determined  by  law  either 
now  or  in  a  later  supplemental — we  believe 
the  dl.scretlonary  or  controllable  portion  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  is  about  $70 
million  below  the  levels  assumed  for  these 
programs  In  the  budget  resolution. 

Although  the  Budget  Committees  did  not 


maJu  line  Item  decisions,,  the  stafi  has  ar- 
rived at  the  tTO  million  estimate  baaed  on 
the  general  policies  the  Committees  followed 
in  setting  the  spending  targets  by  bmiget 
function.  For  Inctaae  Security  proBrama.  the 
Committees  rejected  the  President's  pro- 
posed legislative  changes,  reestlmated  the 
costs  for  certain  mandatory  spending  pro- 
grams, and  assumed  continuation  of  cur- 
rent law.  PDr  the  Health  function,  we  as- 
sumed continuation  of  all  health  programs 
at  a  mtaimum  at  thrtr  1975  funding  level,  re- 
jected the  President's  proposed  legialatlve 
changes  to  medicare  and  medicaid,  and  left 
some  room  for  legislative  Initiative.  The  Edu- 
cation, manpower,  and  Social  Services  func- 
tion was  increased  approximately  $6.3  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  over  the  President's 
budget  request  to  brtng  ongoing  programs 
up  to  their  FY  1975  level  and  to  permit  some 
increases  ($3.0  biUton)  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  public  service  employment 
($2.3  bUllon). 

I  would  close  wttli  one  note  of  caution. 
The  dellb«iktioi>B  on  the  budget  resohitkHii 
last  April  and  May  have  to  be  considered  In 
the  light  of  subaequent  events.  Since  that 
time  the  pressures  on  the  budget  have  In- 
crewed,  due  to  hlgh»  requirements  In  sev- 
eral mandatory  programs  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  passage  of  new  legislation,  and 
other  factors.  A  glance  at  the  latest  Senate 
Budget  Scorekeeplng  Report  clearly  shows 
this. 

I  am  attaching  a  table  which  shows  where 
we  are  currently  on  each  bvidget  function 
affected  by  the  HEW-Labor  blU.  The  talde 
sliows  bow  the  House  passed  bill  changes  out- 
lays In  each  of  these  functions. 

In  the  deliberations  on  the  Second  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget,  which 
will  commence  Shortly,  we  will  need  to  re- 
assess what  we  did  last  spring  In  light  of 
these  changed  conditions.  The  toudget  re- 
ccMvelUatlon  process  may  require  us  to  make 
the  difficult  chc^ce  between  accepitlng  a 
higher  deficit  or  further  paring  doa^n  pro- 
gram budgets.  I  cannot  at  this  time  predict 
what  win  occur.  But  I  know  you  are  aware 
of  the  dHBcult  trade-offs  we  wlU  be  facing. 

With  best  wiebes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Mtjskie. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  letter  states  that 
as  a  matter  of  rough  judgment,  by  the 
Budget  Committee  staff,  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Honse  was  $70  mffllon  below  the 
levels  assumed  for  these  programs  In 
the  budget  rcsoltrtlon. 

"niat  statement  has  to  be  taken  In  the 
context  of  the  fact,  that  the  functional 
targets  do  not  relate  iirectly  to  program 
totals.  In  this  letter,  we  were  simply 
trying  to  give  the  best  guidance  ve  could 
to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  the  letter 
which  the  Senator  has  had  pi'inted  in 
the  Record. 

I  do  not  have  as  much  time  to  be  In 
the  Budget  Committee  because  I  am  also 
responsible  for  this  Important  bill.  The 
major  problem,  as  I  view  it,  is  that  the 
Budget  Committee  talks  about  functions. 
Appropriations  bills  deal  with  specific 
programs.  Unf  ortxmately,  we  do  not  have 
a  .system  for  crosswalking,  or  reconciling 
the  two. 

If  we  took  the  education  bill  enacted 
last  week  aiK  this  bill  together,  then  we 
are  about  $800  million  under  the  ceiling. 

Tlien  we  run  into  another  thing 
liiat  the  Budget  Committee  has  never 
taken  up:  we  are  appropriating  for  many 
programs,  on  a  2-year  basis.  Unemploy- 
ment In-sin-anre.  public  .service  jol)-s.  and 
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some  of  the  defense  appropriations  which 
involve  building  a  ship  are  good  ex- 
amples. You  cannot  do  that  between 
July  1  aud  June  30. 

The  main  problem,  again,  is  that  the 
Budget  Couunlttee  embraced  this  func- 
tional approach  without  following  up 
with  a  reconciliation. 

Now  we  are  getting  into  •  real  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  know  bow  we  can  (Hierate 
by  functions  too  well.  Maybe  we  caii, 
though  I  do  not  know  how. 

Mr.  MUSKTF..  I  can  omly  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  functional  break- 
downs have  existed  for  years.  We  did  not 
create  them.  They  are  part  of  the  execu- 
tive biMiget. 

Mr.  McCLEUjAN.  I  brieve  I  have  the 
floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  UU6KIK  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  make  a  second 
point.  We  do  not  go  into  the  program 
detail  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee does.  If  we  were  to  do  the  actual 
allocation  by  appropriation  bill,  we  would 
be  doing  the  ApprojM'iaUons  Committee 
work.  That  is  not  our  responsibility  or 
desire. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  After  what  I  am  get- 
ting into  today,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
can  have  It.  Does  he  want  it? 

Mr.  McCLEIlAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  observation.  I  believe  what 
has  come  out  of  this  coUoquy  Is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  chaos  tliat  is  de- 
vel(9lng  in  this  situation.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, I  believe  that  we  try  to  get  these 
budget  categories  coordinated  so  one  of 
us  will  not  be  talking  about  apples  and 
somebody  else  talking  about  oranges. 
Then  we  can  come  to  a  determination  of 
what  we  are  doing,  whether  we  are  over, 
under,  or  what  the  situation  is.  As  it  is 
now,  there  is  the  statement  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee prepared  for  the  Record  which 
indicates  there  are  three  different  Inter- 
pretatioi^  of  the  current  situation.  He 
tlien  concliides  by  saying : 

The  Congressional  OlBce  of  the  Budget 
frankly  ai^  honestly  states  that  It  Just  does 
not  know  where  we  are. 

That  is  the  state  of  confusion  I  am 
talking  about  and  wlilch  I  am  trying  to 
emphasize  today,  hopefully  so  that  we 
can  find  some  way  to  make  the  budget 
process  more  coordinated. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  he  was  quoting?  If  it  Is  some- 
thing out  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
would  like  lo  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  quoting  from 
the  statement  that  the  subcommittee 
chairman  has  prepared  and  which  he 
read  into  the  Record.  He  read  that  part 
I  just  repeated. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  is  that  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know.  He 
says,  "The  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve  as  its  ranking  Demo- 
crat, would  put  the  figure  at  nearer  $2-20 
million  over" — meaning  over  the  level 
in  the  concurrent  budget  resolution.  I 
was  taking  these  figures,  I  may  say  to 
my  friend,  from  the  material  that  is  here 
on  the  desk  of  the  chairman  of  the 
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Labor-HEW  Subcommittee.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  I  heard  Senator  MtrsKn  say 
in  his  opening  statement  thai  this  bill 
was  over  the  budget  and  that  the  situa- 
tion might  be  resolved  In  conftrence.  If 
it  was  not,  then  we  would  have  the  op- 
portunity later  to  do  what  we  aave  done 
in  other  conferences,  to  send  ii  back. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  said  in  mi  opening 

statement.  If  I  may  try  to  summarize 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  thlt  is  what 
tlie  Senator  stated.  T 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  statement  was  that 
this  year  the  only  method  for  reviewing 
any  appropriation  bill  is  to  loik  at  the 
Individual  fimctlons  within  it.  H.R.  8069 
has  six  functions  for  which  ceilings  were 
set  in  the  Budget  Committee  report.  For 
the  outlay  targets  of  those  six  flunctions, 
if  this  bill  is  passed,  we  are  over  the 
budget  target  for  three  functions:  In- 
come seciulty.  health,  and  veteri  ins  bene- 
fits and  services. 

I  cannot  be  any  more  precise  than 
that.  This  bill,  as  such,  was  nc  t  identi- 
fied in  the  budget  resolution.  [  cannot 
tell  the  Senators  what  the  targe  t  for  this 
bill  was,  as  such,  combining  the  six  func- 
tions. I  can  only  tell  the  Senat  )rs  what 
the  Impact  of  this  bill  Is  on  the  1  unctions 
for  which  targets  were  set.  Tlie  detail 
within  those  are  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  we  s  arted  to 
markup  this  bill,  which  was  before  the 
recess,  it  is  true  that  we  could  not  get 
from  the  Budget  Committee  s  preci.se 
figure  on  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right.  Ai  id  I  can- 
not give  one  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  my  pohit.  I 
still  think  we  have  to  sit  down  and  figure 
out  some  way  to  coordinate  between  what 
the  Budget  Committee  calls  f  jnctlons 
and  direct  appropriations. 

All  I  know  is  I  sit  downstairs  a  nd  Iiave 
to  listen  to  all  these  people  s  )eak  on 
human  needs,  and  I  cannot  easl  ly  think 
of  these  needs  in  terms  of  budgfct  func- 
tions. On  the  other  hand.  I  am  gravely 
concerned  over  total  spendine 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  something 
else  to  the  Senator?  Next  year,  when 
Congress  sets  the  functional  targets, 
then  it  is  my  responsibility,  as  C,  lairman 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  to  have  with  us  today  some 
members  of  the  South  African  Parlia- 
ment. I  would  like  them  to  stand  as  their 
names  are  called,  and  be  Introduced  to 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  Honorable  J.  M.  Henning. 

The  Honorable  M.  F.  Truemlcht, 

The  Honorable  Hj-man  Miller. 

The  Honorable  C.  C.  Henderson. 

The  Honorable  P.  H.  Meyer. 

The  Honorable  H.  J.  Coetsee. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  visit  with  us  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  this  time. 

r Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
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of  the  Budget  Committee,  to  t€ll  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  what  pai  t  of  the 
totals  are  subject  to  appropriaticn;  then 
you  take  that  appropriation  figu-e  and 
you  will  break  it  down  among  y<  ur  sub- 
committees. The  Budget  Commi  tee  will 
not  do  it;  the  budget  resolution  will  not 
do  it;  you  will  do  it.  Then  you  will  have 
established  your  own  crosswalk  jetween 
the  original  targets  that  you  set,  and  the 
final  result  that  shows  up  in  api  »ropria- 
tions  bills.  That  is  how  it  will  wo  rk. 

I  think  that  will  be  the  most|dlfficult 
job  of  all 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Preskient, 
I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  without  lo^ng  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE^.     The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  lias  the  Coor. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  ACT,   1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8069)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30,  1976.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  floor.  The  only  thing  I  want  to  do 
here  is  demonstrate  the  chaos  and  con- 
fusion that  now  prevails.  We  cannot  get 
an  accurate  determination  of  whether 
this  bill  exceeds  the  budget  or  does  not. 
If  this  happens  or  that  happens,  we  are 
told  the  bill  will  do  so  and  so,  but  in 
total  we  cannot  get  a  determination  here 
today  of  whether  or  not  the  bill  exceeds 
the  congressional  budget  or  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  budget. 

If  we  cannot  get  this  information  after 
the  bill  Is  reported,  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  know 
these  facts  while  it  is  considering  the 
measure  and  before  it  is  reported. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  Budget  Committee  and 
what  its  chairman  has  been  attempting 
to  do,  but  it  does  make  it  very  difBcult 
for  us  on  the  Appropriations  Conmiittee 
to  move  if  we  do  not  know  what  the 
budget  ceiling  is,  when  we  are  trying 
to  stay  below  that  budget  ceiling. 

One  thing  further:  even  if  we  stay  be- 
low the  budget  ceiling,  when  you  have 
your  functional  categories,  is  it  the  in- 
tent of  the  Budget  Committee  that  if 
we  are  actually  below  the  budget  ceiling 
overall,  but  we  are  over,  say,  in  health, 
for  example,  does  the  Budget  Committee 
intend  to  go  that  far,  to  get,  then,  into 
the  various  categories?  If  we  are  under 
the  overall  ceiling  for  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill,  but  if  we  exceed  the 
ceiling  on  health,  would  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee therefore  be  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Health  is  a  separate 
function,  and  Is  so  Identified  in  the 
budget    resolution.    But    the    education 


function  Includes  manpower  and  social 
services,  and  not  just  education. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee Is  working  with  one  group,  and  we 
are  working  with  another;  x\e  do  not 
have  the  same  categories. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  imderstand.  But  what 
I  am  trying  to  make  clear  is  that  the 
Budget  Committee  did  not  create  these 
functions.  They  have  been  part  of  the 
executive  budget  process  for  years,  and 
by  some  miracle  it  was  possible  for  Con- 
gress to  work  with  them  all  of  those 
years. 

Let  me  make  this  clear:  This  year  is 
a  trial  run  year.  This  Is  a  complicated 
process,  because  the  whole  executive 
budget  process  from  which  it  was  drafted 
was  compUcated  to  begin  with.  Anyone 
who  tries  to  persuade  me  that  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
budgeting  was  a  simple  exercise  for  either 
the  executive  or  Congress  is  just  talking 
through  his  hat.  It  was  so  complicated 
that  we  assumed  that  because  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  cut  the  President's 
requests  for  appropriations,  we  were 
being  fiscally  responsible,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  uncon- 
trollable items  in  the  budget,  the  deficit 
grew  larger  and  larger,  year  after  year. 
Now  we  are  focusing  on  those  imcon- 
trollable  portions  of  the  budget.  We  know 
that  problem  Is  not  the  controllable  pro- 
grams, which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  demonstrated  they  have  had 
well  In  hand  over  the  years,  but  the 
imcontrollables. 

Now,  I  hope  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee position  is  clear.  To  ask  us,  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  produce  simplic- 
ity during  the  dry  rim  year  of  our  exist- 
ence, when  nothing  like  simplicity  ex- 
isted before,  is  to  ask  for  miracles. 

We  are  in  an  evolutionary  process.  I 
personally  think  that  we  have  made  some 
important  progress.  I  hope  that  It  will 
continue,  and  that  with  patience,  co- 
operation, and  accommodation  we  can 
make  this  process  work.  But  if  we  are 
about  to  throw  up  om-  hands  at  the  first 
moment  there  Is  a  disagreement  about 
this  complexity  of  the  facts  and  say, 
"Oh.  we  will  never  control  the  budget, 
we  should  go  back  to  the  old  chaos." 

You  can  say  om-  old  chaos  was  better 
than  the  new  chaos,  however,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  At  what  point  in  the 
appropriations  process  would  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  be  informed  and 
have  knowledge  of  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  established  as  a  ceiling? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Next  year  when  the 
process  is  fully  implemented,  on  Marcli 
15,  all  committees,  including  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  are  required  to  re- 
port to  us  their  view  of  the  budget  situ- 
ation under  their  jurisdiction,  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  priorities,  and  estimates  for 
.spending. 

The  committees  did  that  this  year, 
and  did  it  very  well.  I  am  sure  they  will 
do  even  better  next  year,  as  they  become 
more  familiar  with  the  process. 

On  March  15.  We  are  required  to  take 
their  reports  Into  account  as  we  estab- 
lish our  targets. 
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We  do  not  make  spending  totals;  we 
make  priorities  judgments.  We  bring 
that  to  the  floor,  and  on  the  floor,  50 
hom's  of  debate  is  required,  and  that  de- 
bate is  designed  to  give  the  Senate,  as 
a  whole,  an  opportunity  to  ti-y  to  relate 
these  overall  figui'es  to  particular  States, 
or  particulai-  groups  in  om-  population. 
Tiiis  will  be  the  budget  priorities  debate 
as  well  as  the  economic  debate,  because 
it  relates  to  the  overall  totals.  But  it  is 
a  program  priorities  debate  as  well:  De- 
fense versus  school  lunches,  health 
versus  education,  and  all  the  rest. 

When  that  debate  is  resolved,  and  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  in  agreement, 
we  then  have  an  overall  spending  limit 
and  the  17  functional  targets.  Theu  we 
have  to  sort  out  that  part  of  each  func- 
tion that  relates  to  appropriations,  and 
we  send  that  overall  figure  to  the  Appro- 
priatioas  Committee.  We  do  not  tell  them 
how  to  spend  it;  we  just  say,  "This  is  the 
amount  of  money  tliat  is  allowed  on  tlie 
budget  resolution  and  each  function." 
Then  the  Appropriations  Committee  al- 
locates that  money  among  its  subcom- 
mittees and  its  appropriation  bills.  They 
do  that.  We  do  not.  For  us  to  do  it  would 
be  to  assume  their  prerogatives. 

That  happens  right  after  May  15,  after 
the  fli'st  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  has  passed  both  Houses. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  it  has  been  yom* 
policy,  as  I  recall,  to  oppose  any  par- 
ticular appropriations  bill  if  it  is  over 
the  congressional  ceiling. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  that  is  not  true.  I 
raised  two  major  issues.  One  was  the 
school  Iimch  program,  which  is  an  en- 
titlement pi'Ogram  and  which  has  the 
effect  of  triggering  spending  upon  en- 
actment. The  Senator  knows  there  was 
no  means  for  reserving  that  decision  un- 
til later.  That  took  effect  immediately 
upon  enactment  and  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  recall  that  was  true 
for  the  military  procurement  also? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  miUtary 
procurement,  this  was  one  function;  it 
was  not  many  as  in  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  effect  of  miUtary 
procm-emeut  bills  in  the  past  has  been  in 
effect  to  nail  in  place  the  progi'ams  cov- 
ered by  it.  Not  all  authorizing  bills  have 
that  effect,  but  that  one  does. 

So  we  took  it  on  a  pragmatic  basis  In 
an  attempt  to  test  the  new  process.  It  was 
clear  that  the  defense  function  was  going 
over  the  tai-get,  xmder  the  pressures  from 
all  sources,  and  we  felt  we  better  signal 
the  danger. 

But  with  respect  to  other  appropria- 
tions bills,  I  have  taken  the  position  as 
I  have  here  on  this  one.  It  is  our  judg- 
ment that  the  health  function  is  $100 
miUion  over.  This  may  be  coimter  bal- 
anced somewhere  down  the  road  In  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  or  in 
conference.  A  give  and  take  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  eliminate  the  $100  million  overage 
in  outlays  in  Health. 

I  do  not  see  that  I  should  intervene 
at  evei-y  stage  of  the  process,  because 
with  the  regular  appropriation  bill  we 
have  three  points  at  which  to  reconcile 
.spending  with  the  targets:  First,  the  bill 
itself;  second,  tlie  conference  report;  and 
third,  the  final  reconciliation  process. 


So  there  are  three  points  at  which  we 
can  endeavor  to  come  to  grips. 

If  there  were  a  massive  overage  at  the 
first  step  of  the  bUl.  I  might  point  this 
out.  But  when  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  $10  million,  more  or  less,  or  $50 
miUion,  I  am  inclined  to  be  silent.  I  have 
not  tried  to  comment  on  every  item.  In 
the  fiist  place,  the  budget  resolution  does 
not  identify  particular  items;  and  In 
the  second  place,  I  think  there  has  to  be 
some  flexibility  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  takes  Into 
consldeitition  then  where  we  will  over- 
spend in  one  category  and  we  will  under- 
spend in  another  category. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  that  record, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  good  record  on 
which  to  rely. 

I  am  not  taking  any  initiative  on  this 
bill  with  respect  to  that  health  function. 
I  am  simply  giving  the  Senate  the  facts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  Senator  was  taking  the  initiative  on 
the  health  function. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose or  intent  of  the  Senator  to  take 
that  Initiative. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  it,  I  may  vote  for  It  simply 
as  an  individual  Senator,  but  I  am  not 
recommending. 

Ml-.  BROOKE.  Not  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  for  the  reason 
that  I  think  the  conference  committee 
has  the  right  to  look  at  spending  and 
the  functional  targets  and  balance  them. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  some  right  to  consider  Its  over- 
all priorities. 

However,  if  spending  was  over  the  tar- 
get by  a  substantial  amount,  I  might 
take  a  different  view.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  be  an  annoyance  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. My  job  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  is  to  highlight  what  I  think 
are  the  significant  issues  in  order  to  keep 
us  within  the  functional  targets.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  pick  up  evei7  nickle 
and  dime  that  I  take  issue  with.  I  think 
that  would  be  disruptive  of  the  wh(de 
process. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  imderstand 
the  Senator's  desire  to  see  that  all  ap- 
propriations hopefully  are  under  the 
congressional  budget.  If  the  Senator  were 
to  come  in  at  every  step  of  the  way,  every 
function,  and  every  category,  we  would 
never  finish  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  would  never  finish 
the  process.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  and  I  observe  that  this 
colloquy  today  has  thoroughly  demon- 
strated the  need  for  a  cooperative  effort 
by  rules  or  regulations,  or  something,  to 
clarify  this  issue  so  that  when  we  get  the 
ceiling  of  the  Senator  from  the  Budget 
Committee  we  know  what  is  within  these 
ceilings.  Then  we  can  probably  try  to 
meet  the  ceilings  In  our  bills.  But  when 
we  come  in  the  Chamber  this  way.  It  is 
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very  difBcult  to  know  where  our  bills 
stand.  There  is  a  state  of  confusion  and  a 
complex  and  difficult  procedural  situa- 
tion hei'e  that  needs  to  be  alleviated  some 
way. 

That  is  all  I  am  trj'ing  to  say  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  L  promise  him  my  coopera- 
tion. We  could  work  with  better  undei- 
standing  if  we  more  fully  understand  our 
respective  roles.  We  are  not  the  Commit- 
tee en  Appropriations,  we  do  not  make 
recommendations  on  particular  accounts 
in  an  appropriaticoi  bill.  We  cannot  tell 
tlie  Senator  whether  a  particular  item  is 
covered  under  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  I  am  saying 
and  the  point  I  am  making  is  the  Senator 
deals  with  functions,  does  he  not?  The 
Appropriations  Committee  deals  v.ith 
other  budget  categories. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McCLEILLAN.  The  two  committees 
ought  to  deal  with  the  same  budget  struc- 
ture. I  am  not  saying  whetlier  it  should 
be  by  functions  or  whether  it  should  be 
by  appropriations  bilL  If  we  could  evei- 
get  to  the  same  structure  and  have  our 
anab'sis  and  decisions  directed  to  the 
same  Issues  and  to  the  same  appropria- 
tions, then  we  would  eliminate  a  lot  of 
this  confusion. 

As  it  Is  now.  it  is  confusing,  tind  it  is 
difficult  for  a  subcommittee  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  know 
whether  bills  are  within  or  without  the 
budget. 

That  is  why  I  asked  the  questions  to- 
day. I  do  not  know,  and  I  could  not  de- 
termine definitely  from  the  Senator 
whether  the  bill  befc»-e  us  is  over  or 
above,  or  what.  We  need  to  alia  the 
procedures  where  we  do  not  have  that 
confusion,  and  where  we  can  all  agree 
on  what  the  facts  are.  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  Then  I  think  we  would  all  be 
willing  to  woiic  cooperatively  to  the  end 
to  make  the  budget  process  functi<Hi  and 
be  of  real  service. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  certainly  be  hs4>{>y 
to  work  with  the  Senator  to  that  end. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  talking 
specifically  about  me.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  am 
talking  about  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  willing  to  vork 
with  all  committees,  but  I  would  hke  to 
comment  that  the  Senator  might  feel 
assured  to  know  that  Bkock  A»aks.  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Cofmmittee,  and 
I  met  earlier  this  year  with  Alice  Rivlln. 
who  is  director  of  the  Congiessional 
Budget  Office,  to  discuss  this  specific 
problem.  We  are  in  contact  with  OMB. 
Senator  Bellmon,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Co*nmittee  on  the  Budget, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  cm  Ap- 
propriations is  working  wi^  me  on  this. 
It  is  one  of  his  foremost  projects,  and  he 
has  my  wholehearted  suMwrt 

I  hope  that  we  can  clarify  the  pro- 
cedures. It  Ls  a  sticky  problem,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  It  is  frustrating  to  us. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  want  to  be  aWe  to 
give  specific  answers  when  the  Senator 
asks  for  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  point  I  am 
making  here  Is  that  In  order  to  make  the 
new  budget  process  work  we  must  first 
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get  these  things  coordinated 
be  talking  about  the  same  thing 
will  all  understand  and  there 
misunderstanding.  We  can  havi 
ferent  points  of  view   as  to 
whether  It  is  too  much  or  too 
should  not  have  it  at  all,  but  we 
have  the  process  coordinated 
when  we  talk  about  somethini 
talking  about  the  same  thing 
of  us  talking  about  apples  and 
about  oranges.  That  is  what  we 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to 
other  point.  Let  us  take  the 
function.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
under  the  target  for  budget 
$1.2  billion,  and  outlays  by  $. 
But  if  the  Senator  is  to  ask  me 
we  over  or  under  the  budget  ev 
I  would  have  to  add  the  follow! 
Mr.  ivIcCLELLAN.  I  prefaced 
tion,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
what  I  understood  him  to  say 
the  basis  of  the  information 
desk  of  the  subcommittee 
the  effect  that  the  bill  was 
the  concurrent  budget  resolution 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  $220 
ure  is  nothing  I  recall  using, 
nothing  about  that.  I  am  not 
get  at  that  point.  I  am  trying 
this  point,  because  we  do  not 
appropriation  bills.  When  we 
how  a  particular  appropriations 
lates  to  the  budget  targets,  we 
take  a  number  of  things  into 
tion. 

If  we  pass  H.R.  8069.  in  the 
manpower  and  social  services 
we  are  \mder  the  target  for 
$.7  billion,  but  there  is  now  . 
fore  the  Committee  on  Appropr 
bill  for  temporary  public  service 
ment  which  would  cost  $2  billion, 
bill  for  education  for  the 
that  will  cost  $500  million,  and 
bill,   the  Development  Disabililie.s 
that  will  cost  $100  million. 

If    all    three    of    those    are 
amounting  to  $2.6  billion  if  full> 
the  $7  billion  slack  in  that  functipn 
going  to  be  enough,  and  I  think 
fvmction  of  the  Budget 
point  that  out. 

So  when  the  Senator  asks  me 
we  are  over  the  budget,  I  offer 
tional  Information.  I  am   trjir 
honest  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidejit 
not  intended  to  talk  so  long 
this  problem,  and  it  is  going  to 
tinuing  problem  until  we  find 
of  coordinating  efforts  on  these 
tees  and  presenting  appropriati 
in  a  way  that  both  committees 
them  alike.  Then  the  Budget 
sends  down  its  concurrent 
when  it  sends  targets,  we  will  knt)w 
it  Is  talking  about,  and  can 
c<Mne  within  that  target  ceiling 

I  am  not  trying  to  suggest 
port  bills  over  the  target  ceilii^ 
simply  trying  to  find  a  way 
this  process  work,  and  I  am 
cooperate  In  any  way  we  can. 
is  confusing,  and  it  is  very 
the  appropriations  committees 
how  to  work  within  this  situation 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  point  is  well  made  that 
there  is  confusion,  because  we  are  talk- 
ing in  different  terms. 

One  of  the  dilemmas  that  was  con- 
fronted by  the  committee  early  was  the 
necessity  to  relate  the  actions  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  the  executive  budg- 
et. If  we  conformed  everjrthlng  that  Is 
done  in  the  Budget  Committee  to  the 
,  categories  as  established  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  over  a  few  years, 
then  we  would  have  the  difQculty  in  the 
Budget  Committee  of  relating  that  to  the 
executive  budget,  which  Is  not  necessar- 
ily related  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  Is  no  criticism  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  we  rannot  do 
that,  then  we  ought  to  relate  the  appro- 
priations bUls  to  functions  in  some  way. 
so  that  we  will  all  be  talking  about  the 
same  thing.  I  am  not  arguing  for  either 
side.  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  uniform  procedm*es  and  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  practical  solution  to  the  problem — 
and  it  has  problems  within  It — lies  In 
a  meeting  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
its  persomiel  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  personnel,  the  OMB 
and  its  personnel,  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  OflBce.  to  establish  imlform  rules 
by  which  we  judge  all  these  actions  in 
the  executive  budget  and  in  congres- 
sional action. 

There  is  a  problem  in  changing  the 
rules.  Wlienever  you  change  the  cate- 
gories, change  the  method  by  which  we 
judge  what  we  have  done,  it  is  diflBcult 
to  relate  present  action  to  past  action, 
because  all  of  a  sudden  you  are  compar- 
ing apples  to  oranges  in  that  field. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  It  is  obvious  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  merit  In 
getting  the  foiu-  budgeting  entitles  to- 
gether— the  Budget  Committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  OMB,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office — to  work  out  a 
uniform  set  of  rules  by  which  we  all  op- 
erate, so  that  we  do  not  get  into  this 
dilemma. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  or 
I  will  yield  the  floor— either  way.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
irom  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  of  the  problem.^ 
we  face  and  will  continue  to  face  is  that 
ceilings  ure  established  so  early  in  the 
process.  In  this  fast -moving  area  we  set 
ceilings,  then  hear  from  400  witnesses  on 
health,  and  perhaps  6  months  down  the 
road  we  may  find  out  that  the  target  is 
not  practical  or  equitable.  We  may  want 
to  increase  it.  This  is  the  confusion  we 
have.  We  do  have  a  method  whereby  we 
can  adiust  the  target. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  l.s  correct. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  would  have  to 
give  pretty  definite  proof.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  can  appreciate  the 
whole  situation  we  are  in. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  can,  because  I  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee;  and  I  think  that  by 
having  the  advantage  of  being  on  both 
committees,  I  know  what  the  problem  is. 
Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  dealing  with 
periods  of  time  here.  Who  would  have 
thought  just  2  years  ago  that  we  would 
have  to  appropriate  $5  billion  more  for 
unemployment  Insurance?  This  Is  the 
sort  of  situation  which  we  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  must  face  dally — 
unforeseen  circumstances  and  ever- 
changing  budget  requests. 

Does  the  Senator  know  how  many  sup- 
plementals  OMB  has  sent  up?  They  total 
several  billion  dollars.  Ten  days  after 
we  get  through  with  this  bill,  another 
one  will  show  up.  How  can  we  or  the 
Budget  Committee  know  exactly  where 
we  stand? 

Need  arise,  usually  Is  caused  by  some 
emergency.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  have  all  these 
hundreds  of  millions  requested  for  health 
insurance  for  the  unemployed?  I  never 
thought  of  that  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  getting  the  floor  this  afternoon  Is 
to  explain  the  matter.  Perhaps  we  should 
commiserate  together,  but  we  need  to 
talk  the  same  language.  It  is  as  if  one 
committee  or  the  other  is  speaking 
Chinese.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee uses  one  breakdown  on  the  formation 
of  their  subcommittees,  and  the  OMB 
and  the  Budget  Committee  use  a  totally 
different  functional  breakdown. 

A.S  our  chairman  has  said,  the  Budget 
Committee  is  aware  of  the  problem,  and 
we  are  In  the  process  of  trying  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  communicate  in  a  more 
timely  and  more  understandable  way. 

Serving  as  I  do  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  can  say  to  the  Senate  that 
at  this  time  we  are  getting  the  informa- 
tion from  the  Budget  Committee  In  a 
timely  way.  We  work  on  those  bills  and 
have  no  doubt  the  result  we  are  getting  is 
going  to  fit  Into  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  the  Senate  adopted  back  in 
April. 

We  will  have  to  work  out  a  system  of 
using  the  same  functional  breakdowns  at 
all  levels  of  government — the  Budget 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  That  should  be  a  priority 
activity.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish it  before  we  go  back  to  this 
process  next  year. 

I  congratulate  the  chau-man  of  the 
Committee  on  Api)ropriatlons  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  so  forcefully  to  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  tins  afternoon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  trjing  to  illus- 
trate that  point  here  today,  the  need 
for  .lust  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  He  did  It  very  well. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  we  had 
this  di-scussion.  I  apologize  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee:  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  .so  much  time. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  it  has  been 
a  healthy  discussion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  the  need  for 
uniformity  Is  very  evident. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  tlie  time  periods  we  are  dealing 
with  are  also  very  difficult.  There  is  need 
within  the  Reform  Act  to  react  to  those 
time  frames.  We  start  the  budgetary 
process  early  in  the  spring.  We  do  not 
button  It  down  until  May  15.  and  we  are 
starting  now  to  formulate  requests  for 
next  year.  But  from  the  first  of  the  ses- 
sion until  May  15,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  react  to  new  information  and 
to  update  right  up  to  the  time  of  the 
final  adoption  of  the  first  conciu*rent  res- 
olution on  the  budget.  Then  we  have  the 
appropiiations  actions  and  the  various 
legislative  actions  that  affect  spending 
during  tlie  year  with  the  opportunity  to 
update  that  again  in  the  fall.  So  we  do 
not  have  long  periods  of  time  In  which 
the  burgetary  process  Is  allowed  to  get 
out  of  date  or  out  of  time  with  the  cur- 
rent events  In  our  country. 

I  commend  both  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  this  colloquy,  which  I  tliink  has  really 
brought  to  light  veiT  forcefully  the  need 
for  some  further  reform  of  our  proce- 
dures internally  so  that  we  are  all  talk- 
ing about  the  same  language  and  un- 
derstand better  both  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  is  doing  and  what  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  well 
as  other  legislative  actions  of  Congress, 
are  doing  with  respect  to  the  budget 
target  established  by  Congress. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  v/ould 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HE W  Approprla  tions  Subcommit- 
tee for  his  leadership  In  bringing  this 
important  measure  before  the  Senate. 
Once  again.  Senator  Magntjson  has  dem- 
onstrated his  concern  and  devotion  for 
aged  and  aging  Americans  as  well  as  all 
Americans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  I  was  particularly  pleased  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  reported 
out  two  measures  that  I  have  supported 
for  the  benefit  of  our  elderly.  The  com- 
mittee requests  a  $5  million  increase  in 
appropriations  for  tlie  newly  created  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging — raising  the 
House  level  of  $15,526,000  to  $20,526,000. 
This  increase  would  permit  a  necessary 
expansion  and  continuation  of  research 
to  aid  In  Identifying  many  of  the  "gray 
areas"  of  the  aging  process.  An  effective 
and  well-staffed  Institute  is  essential  for 
establishing  a  solid  foundation  to  build 
a  comprehensive  aging  research  plan  for 
all  governmental  agencies.  As  this  coun- 
try's number  of  elderly  swells  to  over  22 
million.  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  com- 
tnittee  has  provided  the  funding  to  aid 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  In  Its 
research  responsibilities. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
find  bill  also  gives  continued  support  to 
the  successful  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly.  I  would  like  to  personally  com- 
mend the  chairman  ol  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  his 
continuous  support  of  this  worthwhile 


program.  The  chairman  Is  very  familiar 
with  the  benefits  of  this  program  and  is 
aware  that  over  3,000  elderly  enjoy  the 
services  of  the  program  dally  in  his  State 
of  Washington.  In  my  own  State  of  Flo- 
rida, almost  9,000  persons  benefit  from 
this  meal  program  daily,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  extremely  concerned  that  there 
are  approximately  3,000  elderly  who  have 
to  be  placed  on  waiting  lists.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  $206  million  expenditure  in 
fi-cal  year  1976,  as  directed  by  the  com- 
niittee.  will  help  in  allowing  the  more 
than  116,000  persons  nationwide  who 
are  on  waiting  lists  to  benefit  from  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly.  The 
committee  report  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  spend  $200  million  In  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  amount  should  be  spent  by  the 
Department  by  utilizing  the  carrjover 
funds  from  fiscal  year  1975  of  approxi- 
mately $100  million  in  addition  to  the 
$125  million  contained  in  the  appropria- 
tions measure  before  us  today. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  committee  re- 
port directs  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  spend  $200 
million  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Last  year 
HEW  delayed  in  reaching  an  increased 
annualized  spending  rate,  as  directed  by 
the  committee,  until  very  late  in  the  fis- 
cal year.  Consequently,  I  would  hke  to 
pose  a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee concerning  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

When  does  the  committee  want  the 
Department  of  HEW  to  adjust  its  an- 
nualized expenditure  rate  so  that  a  $200 
million  spending  level  Is  reached? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  the  annual  expendi- 
ture rate  be  adjusted  Immediately  upon 
enactment  to  the  $200  million  spending 
level. 

I  can  think  of  few,  if  any,  programs 
in  the  entire  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  that  are  more  important  than  this 
one.  This  is  a  major  reason  that  the 
committee  voted  to  Increase  the  amiual 
expenditure  to  $200  million. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
quiring into  the  parliamentary  requisite 
here.  I  have  an  amendment  that  we  have 
worked  out  and  I  am  offering  and  that 
the  chairman  Is  willing  to  take  to  con- 
ference. Do  I  need  to  call  it  up  in  Its  In- 
dependent right,  or  may  we  agree  to  that 
with  unanimous  consent  and  I  will  sub- 
mit it  with  my  statement? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  has  been  dealt  vdth,  I 
be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  10,  strike  "$5,345,000"  and 
insert  the  following:  •■$6.245,000". 

And  on  page  22.  line  11,  strike  "$500,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,400,000". 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
matter  that  involves  Gorgas  Institute  in 
Panama  and  the  MARU  Institute  in  the 


Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  reason  I  men- 
tion this  is  that  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  for  the  committee  markup.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  committee  but  I  could 
not  be  there  because  I  was  in  Wyoming. 
It  was  agieed  at  that  time  that  we  should 
offer  this  on  the  floor  and  we  have 
worked  out  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  requirement  that  was  already  pro- 
gramed. The  chairman  has  agreed  to 
take  the  compromise  figure  of  $900,000 
to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute's  permanent  authori?ation  was 
set  by  the  Congress  at  $2  million 
annually.  This  Institute  in  Panama  City 
also  has  responsibility  for  the  Middle 
America  Research  Unit  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

In  June  of  1972,  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Initia- 
tive, and  by  contract  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  Gorgas  assumed  the  opera- 
tion of  the  HEW  virological  research 
unit.  This  transfer  effected  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  two  labora- 
tories and  resulted  in  the  strengthening 
of  research  In  medicine  in  the  American 
tropics.  The  Department  of  State 
accepted  this  transfer  provided  that 
agreement  between  NIH  and  Gorgas  was 
for  a  long-term  research  program,  and 
that  adequate  appropriations  be  forth- 
coming. In  my  view,  the  $500,000  appro- 
priation for  Gorgas  for  fiscal  1976  is  not 
adequate  for  the  Institute  to  fulfill  its 
research  commitments. 

I  need  no  comment  In  detail  on  the 
Important  medical  research  conducted  by 
the  Gorgas  Institute.  However,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  results  of  the  In- 
stitute's research  have  benefited  count- 
less Americans  who  have  been  exposed 
to  tropical  diseases.  The  Institute's  pro- 
grams have,  in  addition,  been  of  great 
^  alue  to  our  Latin  American  friends  and 
have  been  a  bright  spot  in  our  relations 
with  the  hemisphere. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  increase  funding  for  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  by  an  addi- 
tional $900,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agrreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  regarding  staff? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Ted  Kaufman  and  Peter  Wentz  of 
my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment about  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call  up 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  (  ) .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  require  any 
school,  school  system,  or  other  educational 
institution,  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
funds,   grants,   or  other   benefits  from   the 
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Federal  Government,  to  classify 
students  by  race,  or  national  or 
teachers  or  students  to  schools, 
courses  for  reasons  of  race,  or 
gin;  or  prepare  or  maintain  any 
reports,  or  statistics  pertaining 
national  origin  of  teachers  or 


ii;lr 


I  eachers  or 

n;  assign 

classes,  or 

najtlonal  orl- 

,  flies, 

race,  or 


re  X)rds, 

o 
St  udents. 


ThV 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  distinguished  Senator 
•  Mr.  Tower)  ,  the  distinguished 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
the  distinguished  Senator 
homa  (Mr.  Bartlett),  the  disAnguished 
Senator  from  Delawai-e  (Mr.  Foth),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  (jeorgia  (Mr. 
NuNN>,  the  distinguished  Seniitor  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRCX)KE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  linanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  ^o  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ralph  Neas  of  my  stiff  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  floor  continu- 
ously during  debate  on  this  am<  ndment. 
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Without 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

tTNANIMOrS-CONSENT   ACREr  .\  ENT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President  I  discus- 
sed this  amendment  with  tt  e  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  time 
on  this  amendment  be  limited  ;o  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divlde<  between 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  30  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  What  would  that  do  to  the 
substitutes  to  the  amendment  c  r  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  30  mnutes  to 
amendments  to  amendments. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Fifteen  minutes  would  be 
fine. 

Mi-.  BROOKE.  I  amend  riy  unan- 
imous-consent request  to  imlude  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  15  minutes  on  amend  nents  to 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
tlie  current  blight  on  Americi.n  educa- 
tion that  is  generally  referied  to  as 
"forced  busing."  Let  the  Senator  from 
Nortli  Carolina  be  perfectly  ;andid  so 
that  there  will  be  no  mistake  about  It: 
This  is  an  antibusing  amendment.  This 
is  an  amendment  to  stop  the  current 
regiments  of  faceless,  Federa .  bureau- 
crats from  destroying  our  sch  wis,  from 
endangering  the  lives  of  our  children, 
and  from  usurping  the  prerogatives  of 
local  school  officials.  Additiona.  ly  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  the  unelec  «d  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  judiciary,  vho  ser\'e 
lifetime  terms  with  a  clear  message  of 
what  the  VS.  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  think  of  forced  bu  sing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Americiin  people 
are  fed  up — they  are  fed  up  wiLh  a  med- 
dling Federal  Government,  tlijy  are  fed 
up  with  a  Congress  that  wiU  not  face 
up  to  its  constitutional  respo  isibllltles; 


and  they  are  fed  up  with  the  ever-grow- 
ing centralization  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  inept,  imelected  Federal  officials.  They 
are  fed  up  with  continuing  Inflation,  vast 
budget  deficits,  and  the  politicallzation 
of  the  Nation's  energy  policy.  In  short, 
the  American  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
present  occupants  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. A  redirection  of  present  policies  is 
needed  and  it  is  needed  immediately. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  begin  than  by 
putting  a  stop  to  forced  busing  and  re- 
turning control  of  the  schools  of  this 
Nation  to  local  units  of  government  and 
thereby  to  the  people. 

Year  after  year.  September  after  Sep- 
tember, the  cry  is  heard  all  over  the 
countrj-  that  such  busin?  is  a  menace  to 
freedom,  destructive  of  proper  educa- 
tional ptirposes.  and  endangering  to  the 
lives  of  young  children.  The  polls  show 
it.  Again  and  again,  samplings  of  the 
opinions  of  the  American  citizens  have 
reaffirmed  their  utter  disgust  at  con- 
tinued forced  busing.  From  Louisville  to 
Boston,  the  destructive  nature  of  this 
kind  of  insidious  despotism  is  manifestly 
apparent. 

If  you  do  not  believe  it,  Mr.  President, 
read  the  front  page  of  any  paper. 

Take  Boston  for  example — we  arc  told 
that  on  X'ne  first  day  of  classes  less  than 
50  percent  of  approximately  90.000  chil- 
dren reported  to  school;  600  National 
Guardsmen  were  placed  on  call  to  en- 
force the  dictatorial  basing  edicts.  A  total 
of  1.600  police  were  assigned  to  cover 
the  opening  of  school.  Mr.  President, 
standing  alone,  the  plain  fact  that  it 
took  1.600  police  and  a  standby  contin- 
gent of  another  600  National  Guardsmen 
to  insure  the  implementation  of  forced 
busing  in  Boston  should  tell  the  Congress 
something.  It  should  convey  the  simple 
message  that  the  hardworking  taxpayers 
of  this  country  want  their  schools  back. 
And  I.  for  one.  believe  that  people  should 
have  their  schools  back.  The  Federal 
Government  should  set  out  of  the  schools 
of  Boston.  Louisville,  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  And,  yes,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  get  out  of  the  schools  of 
North  Carolina.  That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  col- 
mnn  that  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post,  of  all  publications,  on  September 
10, 1975.  It  was  WTitten  by  William  Rasp- 
berry. 

In  this  editorial,  Mr.  Raspberry  raises 
the  question,  "Is  the  'busing  game'  worth 
the  prize?"  He  comments  further,  *Some 
of  us  aren't  even  sure  just  what  the 
prize  is  supposed  to  be."  He  notes  that 
certain  proponents  of  forced  busing  will 
not  relent  "however  counterproductive — 
their — efforts  may  in  fact  be."  Finally, 
he  states.  "It  is  a  lot  easier  to  wish  the 
current  crisis  hadn't  been  forced  than 
to  see  any  reasonable  way  out  of  it." 
Well,  there  is  one  way  out  and  only 
one — stop  forced  busing  and  stop  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  aforementioned 
editoi-ial  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  1975] 

Is  THE   "Busing  Game"  Worth  the  Prijie? 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

It's  hard  to  know  what  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  now  about  busing  in  those  cities  where 
antibusing  sentiment  Is  so  strong  as  tt) 
threaten  the  public  peace. 

One  can  pray  that  violence  will  be  kepi 
to  a  minimum;  that  law  enforcement  officials 
will  behave  professionally,  no  matter  what 
their  private  views  of  the  Issue  may  be.  Onp 
can  observe  the  similarities  between  white 
attitudes  und  actions  in  Boston  and  Louis- 
ville today  and  In  Little  Rock  and  New 
Orleans  20  years  ago  and  hope  that  opposi- 
tion to  busing  will  melt  nr,w  as  oppositluii 
to  desegregation  melted  then. 

But  the  prayer.s  and  hopes  seem  u.illkely 
to  produce  much  by  way  of  positive  results, 
and  a  lot  of  u.s  are  wondering  whether  the 
busing  game  Is  worth  the  prize.  Some  of  u.s 
aren't  even  sure  Just  what  the  prize  is  sup- 
poied  to  be. 

It  was  a  lot  clearer  when  the  issue  wa-^ 
whether  black  children  could  be  shunted  off 
to  duitaut  classrooms  because  nearby  school.s 
v.ere  designated,  otliclally.  li"  arbitrarily,  a< 
white  schools. 

We  may  have  wondered  whether  we  would 
have  subjected  otir  own  children  to  the 
taunts  and  threats  of  violence  faced  by.  say. 
the  Little  Rock  Nine.  But  there  did  seem  to 
be  a  clear  cut  principle  at  stake:  that  the 
public  schools  should  exist  for  the  entire 
public — that  it  is  discriminatory  and  wroii(4 
to  earmark  certain  schools  as  black  or  white. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  support  a  dif- 
ferent principle:  that  it  Is  wrong.  conatlt\i- 
tlonally  and  morally,  for  a  school  to  be  pre- 
dominantly black  even  if  that  fact  stems 
from  Its  exL"!tence  In  a  predominantly  black 
neighborhood. 

The  NAACP,  which  almost  alone  Is  sus- 
talnhig  the  drive  for  wide-scale  busing  to 
eliminate  predominantly  black  schools.  In- 
sists that  the  principles  are  the  same.  It  Is 
a  view  for  which  support  is  fast  disappear- 
in  s. 

Which  is  one  of  the  key  rca.sons  tor  wide- 
spread pessimism.  Many  of  those  who  re- 
sisted desegregation — the  abolition  of  dual 
school  systems — knew  their  position  to  be 
morally  Indefensible.  And  when  they  finallv 
lost,  It  was  due  in  large  measure  to  their 
moral  Isolation  and  ."sense  of  guilt. 

There  Is  no  corresponding  sense  of  giillv 
today.  Most  whites  have  long  .since  accepted 
the  notion  that  segregation  Is  wrong,  arid 
even  in  the  Deep  South  there  is  hardly  such 
a  thing  as  an  all-white  school — nor  much 
feeling  that  there  should  be. 

But  on  the  other  hnnd.  precious  few 
whites.  North  or  South,  feel  any  guilt  in 
resisting  the  disruption  of  their  children's 
education  by  busing  them  to  dl.staut 
.schools  because  those  schools  are  •"tcj 
black." 

Nor  is  there  much  more  enthusiasm 
among  black  parents  for  large-scale  busln;.' 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  racial  Integration. 

Not  that  any  of  this  matters  to  the 
NAACP's  pKJllcy  makers.  For  them  the  lastip 
is  not  whether  anybody  icants  busing;  It  Is 
their  view  that  constitutional  considerations 
require  it. 

"Constitutional  rights  are  not  open  to 
plebiscites  and  popularity  polls"  NAACP  gen- 
eral counsel  Nathaniel  Jones  recently  told 
the  National  Observer. 

He  sees  the  eradication  of  racially  Identi- 
fiable schools — by  which  he  appears  to  mean 
predominantly  black  schools — as  a  consti- 
tutional mandate  to  be  carried  out  even  If 
most  blacks  and  whites  doubt  that  It's  worth 
the  disruption  and  111  will  that  It  Is  certain 
to  spawn.  Interestingly  enough,  those  who 
tell  you  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  mandates  of  principle 
generally  do  so  in  support  of  their  own 
wi.shes. 
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A  very  long  time  ago,  the  Issue  was  how 
to  improve  public  education  for  black  chll- 
di'en.  The  presumption,  in  those  days,  was 
that  white  school  officials  who  Insisted  on 
setting  aside  certain  schools  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  white  children  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  care  much  about  the  education 
of  black  children. 

Tlie  NAACP,  clearly  on  the  right  side  of 
that  Issue,  had  a  major  role  in  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision  outlawing  racial  ex- 
clusivity. It  was  a  vastly  Important  victory 
which.  In  effect,  opened  neighborhood  schools 
to  all  neighborhood  residents. 

But  it  didn't  lead  automatically  to  racial 
Integration,  particularly  In  the  North,  where 
the  schools  remained  white  or  black  because 
the  neighborhoods  v/ ere. 

So  the  NAACP  expanded  the  principle  to 
Include  not  Just  the  dl.^mantUng  of  dual 
school  systems  but  also  the  elimination  of 
Identlfiably  black  school  within  unitary  sys- 
tems. A  number  of  courts  went  along  with 
the  expansion. 

But  that  is  changing.  The  Supreme  Court, 
In  the  Detroit  case,  held  that  it's  perfectly 
all  right  If  schools  are  predominantly  black 
because  the  school  district  Is  predominantly 
black.  Last  month,  a  Detroit  Judgo  rejected 
an  NAACP  plan  that  called  for  busing  some 
77,000  of  Detroit's  260,000  school  children  In 
an  effort  to  maximize  racial  integration.  Just 
as  well.  The  Detroit  schools  are  already  about 
two-thirds  black,  and  the  kind  of  arrange- 
ment the  NAACP  sought  almost  certainly 
would  have  had  the  primary  effect  of  driving 
yet  more  whites  out  of  the  city. 

The  Judicial  trend  may  be  clear,  but  so 
Is  the  NAACP's  commitment  to  busing.  And 
because  of  the  masslveness  of  that  commit- 
ment. It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  the 
NAACP  to  back  down  at  this  late  date,  how- 
ever counterproductive  Its  efforts  may  In  fact 
be. 

In  addition,  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  back 
down  now  in  the  face  of  the  Little  Rock -style 
opposition  in  Boston,  Louisville  and  else- 
where. 

It  is  a  lot  easier  to  wish  the  current  crisis 
hadn't  been  forced  than  to  see  any  reason- 
able way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  The  pending  amr^ndment, 
Mr.  President,  provides  that  no  f  imds  ap- 
propriated under  this  act  shall  be  used 
to  require  any  school  system,  or  other 
educational  institution,  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  funds,  grants,  or  other 
benefits  fi-om  the  Federal  Government, 
to  classify  teachers  or  students  by  race, 
or  national  origin. 

It  provides  that  these  funds  shall  not 
be  used  to  require  the  assignment  of 
teachers  or  students  to  schools,  classes,  or 
courses  for  such  reasons;  and  it  pro- 
vides that  these  fimds  shall  not  be  used 
to  require  the  preparation  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  records,  files,  reports,  or 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  race  or  na- 
tional origin  of  teachers  or  students. 

This  amendment,  if  enacted,  will  re- 
turn the  schools  of  this  country  to  the 
local  units  of  government  and,  thereby, 
to  the  people.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  want,  Mr.  President,  and  it  Is 
what  Congress  ought  to  do  and  do  now 
even  at  this  late  date. 

I  am  sm-e  there  will  be  a  motion  to 
table  this  amendment —there  always  is. 
But  let  the  record  be  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  "yes"  vote  to  table  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  to  continue  forced  busing. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  sure  it  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  some  of  my  colleagues — it 
has  been  for  the  last  6  months — that  a 
Senator  with  a  voting  record  such  as 
mine  stands  up  and  supports,  at  least  in 
principle,  in  amendment  on  the  question 
of  busing  offered  by  a  Senator  with  the 
voting  record  such  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  welcomes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  the  ranks  of  the  enlightened. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  welcoming. 

I  would  like  to,  as  they  say — ^I  hav-  no 
formal  statement  and  I  am  trying  not 
to  be  veiT  formal  about  it — but,  as  the 
young  kid  said,  "I  am  trying  to  lay  it 
right  out."  I  am  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  principle.  I  want  to 
separate  from  him  in  some  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  feels 
very  strongly  and,  as  many  others  who 
are  known  as  antibusing  Senators  have, 
about  the  safety  and  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  busing  young  children  and, 
quite  frankly,  I  think  that  is  totally 
irrelevant. 

The  reason  why  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  this  amendment — which  I,  too,  believe 
is  clearly  an  antibusing  amendment,  and 
a  vote  for  or  against  puts  you  in  a  posi- 
tion of  whether  or  not  you  are  "for  'em 
or  again  'em"  in  terms  of  busing — is  that 
I  have  become  convinced  that  busing  is 
a  bankiTjpt  concept  that,  in  fact,  does 
not  bear  any  of  the  fruit  for  whic"i  it  was 
designed.  If  anything,  it  obfuscates  the 
real  issue  today  which  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  equal  opportunity  within  the 
educational  field  for  all  people  within  the 
United  States. 

I  am  a  little  bit  miffed  by  some  of  my 
colleagues — and  I  am  not  addressing  this 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  but 
some  of  my  colleagues — who,  in  fact, 
have  felt  strongly  that  we  should  not  be 
busing,  and  say  they  want  better  schools, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  have  engaged  in 
the  same  conduct  and  logic  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  said  that 
busing  was  not  a  good  idea,  that  we  have 
to  spend  more  money  on  education,  and 
then  vetoed  the  education  bill.  I  fail  to 
follow  the  logic  and  I  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  say  they  are  con- 
cerned about  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity for  all  people  and  say  they  are  not 
racist  or  people  who  are  trying  to  sub- 
vert the  legitimate  aims  and  ambitions 
and  aspirations  of  minority  groups  in 
America  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  not 
follow  their  own  position,  as  stated  by, 
for  example,  our  President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  concen- 
trating on  busing  students,  what  we 
should  be  doing  in  this  Chamber  Is  con- 
centrating on  matters  which  have  been 
led  by  distinguished  Senators  like  the 
Csnator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Brooke,  who,  in  fact,  in  all  areas  of  or- 
portimity  in  America,  from  housinc  to 
job  opportunity,  to  education,  to  equal 
credit,  to  voting  rights,  has  consistently 
voted  to  see  to  it  that  minorities  have 


equal  access  to  everything  from  credit 
to  the  ballot  box. 

I  strongly  support  each  and  every  one 
of  those  pieces  of  legislation  Including, 
as  the  chainnan  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, equal  credit  opportimity.  But  it 
s.jms  to  me  that  we  have  got  to  act 
right  down  to  it  and  face  it  in  this 
Chamber,  whether  or  not  you  are  a  lib- 
eral or  conservative,  namely  whether 
busing  produces  any  positive  results  and, 
i"  it  does,  and  do  they  outweigh  the  lia- 
bilities. If  you  believe  that  way  then  you 
should  vote  against  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. But  if  it  does  not.  if  you  believe  as 
I  do.  we  are  not  addressing  oiu"selves  to 
the  real  issue  that  exists  in  this  coimtry 
with  regard  to  equal  opportunity  in  edu- 
cation, and  we  are  caasing  brush  fires 
all  over  the  Nation  and  heightening 
racial  tension  instead  of  solving  any  of 
the  problems  then,  you,  in  fact,  should 
vote  for  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  In  just  a  moment,  if  I  inay 
take  just  2  more  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  decide:^  that  his 
original  amendment,  as  Introduced  the 
last  time,  which  included  sex,  might  not 
be  appropriate  this  time,  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  eliminating  sex  from  this 
particular  amendment. 

I  would  also  ask  him  at  a  later  time 
to  consider  eliminating  the  last  sentence 
of  his  amendment  which  'eads — and  I 
am  not  offering  my  amendment  now,  but 
I  will  be  at  the  termination  of  the  hour's 
debate — the  last  sentence  which  says : 
or  prepare  or  maintain  any  records,  files, 
reports,  or  statistics  pertaining  to  race,  or 
national  origin  of  teachers  or  students. 

The  reason  why  I  request  that — I  am 
going  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  that  last  section — is  that  I 
think  it  further  confuses  the  issue.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
he  states — assiuning  it  would  pass — he 
would  prevent  the  cutoff  of  any  Federal 
fimds  for  any  school  or  school  district 
because,  they,  in  fact,  assigned  teachers 
or  students  to  clsisses  or  schools  because 
of  race,  I  think  the  last  sentence,  that  is, 
the  record-maintaining  section,  is  re- 
dimdant.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  I  think 
it  will  just  confuse  the  issue  and  maybe, 
quite  frankly,  lose  us  a  couple  of  votes 
which  we  might  pick  up  from  my  moder- 
ate and  liberal  colleagues  who  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  I  have  that  busing  has 
not  worked.  Let  us  not  make  busing  In 
relation  to  the  social  issues  of  the  day 
what  Vietnam  was  to  our  foreign  policy. 
Vietnam  we  foimd  out  did  not  work  in 
1965,  and  some  tenaciously  held  onto  it 
as  if  it  were  some  way  out  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  we  started  to  talk  about  our  na- 
tional image  and  what  It  would  do  to  us 
instead  of  doing  what  the  former  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Senator  Aiken, 
said,  namely  declare  that  we  won  the 
war  and  leave.  I  think  we  should  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  the  social 
issue  and  declare  busing  does  not  work, 
leave  it,  and  get  on  to  the  issue  of  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  we  are  really  go- 
ing to  provide  a  better  educational  op- 
porttmity  for  blacks  and  minority  groups 
in  this  country. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  yli  ilding  time 
to  me.  and  I  will  go  back  up  at  the  end 
of  the  hour  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Delaware  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  spoke  In  friendly  Jest. 
But  I  do  welcome  him  to  the  ranks  of 
those  of  us  who  have  been  fi  fhting  this 
insanity  of  forced  busing. 

I  feel  some  need  to  comm 'nt  on  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware's 
observation  that  he  would  lift  e  to  strike 
the  latter  part  of  my  amendment.  I 
would  have  to  oppose  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  my  amendment,  if  and 
when  it  comes,  because  it  woi  Id  gut  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment,  if  ve  manage 
to  survive  a  tabling  motion,  a  parlia- 
mentary device  always  used  -o  avoid  a 
flat-out,  up-or-down  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  forced  busing.  I  always  regret, 
incidentally,  Mr.  President,  wl  en  I  agree 
to  a  time  limitation  because  we  seem 
always  to  get  into  a  situation  i  if  this  sort 
where  we  really  end  up  with  :  nsufficient 
time.  But  I  will  say  to  the  Se  lator  that 
the  part  he  would  strike  from  r  ly  amend- 
ment really  would  gut  the  aiiendment. 
and  I  could  not  agree  to  it.. 

As  this  Senator  from  Nort  i  Carolina 
has  stated  many  times,  it  hi  ppens  oc- 
casionally that  programs  and  policies  of 
government  continue  to  suivive  long 
after  the  reason  for  their  exi  itence  has 
ceased  to  be  a  real  conslderi  ition.  The 
Federal  Government  is  riddled  with  sucli 
programs.  They  are  wasteful,  and  often 
they  are  counterproductive  t<>  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  peop  e. 

The  amendment  is  address(  d  to  such 
an  anachronism:  the  needless  "strings' 
that  allow  the  Department  \\i  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  reqi  lire  school 
systems  to  compile  stacks  anc  stacks  of 
Information,  statistics,  and  :  eports  In 
order  to  prove  that  no  disci  imination 
exists.  Now.  such  a  requireiient  may 
seem  harmless  enough  on  its  face,  but 
numerous  school  officials  have  repeat- 
edly advised  me  that  it  is  not.  HEW  re- 
quires them  to  devote  many  hours— time 
they  could  use  helping  students — to 
gathering  and  processing  these  statistics. 
It  completely  disrupts  their  cfflces  and 
programs.  Further,  In  many  Instances 
these  schools  do  not  have  suffic  lent  cleri- 
cal assistance,  and  they  must  resort  to 
reqiilrlng  teachers  to  help  compile  this 
Information.  They  are,  in  effect,  forced 
by  HEW  to  require  teachers  to  take  time 
away  from  helping  children  ga  n  an  edu- 
cation In  order  to  provide  da  a-hungr>' 
bureaucrats  In  the  Federal  Gcverament 
•Kith  unnecessary  information 

The  purpose  and  Intent  of  t  lis  provi- 
sion is  simple  and  clear.  It  sates  that 
the  Senate  does  not  want  th  s  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  an  1  Welfare 
to  Interfere  further  with  the  a<!  ministra- 
tion of  our  schools. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  c<  rrect  this 
situation.  It  can  do  so  by  appr  jvlng  this 
amendment.  The  approval  of  this  pro- 
vision will  finally  remove  this  anachro- 
nistic Federal  Interference  f ron  i  the  edu- 
cational process.  It  will  preclude  HEW 
from  continuing  to  make  a  negi  itive  con- 
tribution to  the  well-being  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America. 
Lest  anyone  fear  that  tlie  x  imoval  of 


these  Federal  controls  will  result  in  the 
reinstitution  of  historical  discriminatory 
practices,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
court-ordered  desegregation  plans  that 
were  entered  over  the  years  still  remain 
on  the  books.  They  sur\'ive  as  an  assur- 
ance that  dual  school  systems  and  the 
like  will  not  be  reestablished. 

Constitutional  Interpretations  reqiiii'e 
unitary  school  systems,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  the  existence  of  a 
power  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  continually  to 
harass  our  schools,  oiu*  school  officials, 
and  Uie  parents  and  children.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  require  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  money  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  regarding  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  local  units  of  government  in 
the  operation  of  their  schools  to  main- 
tain such  records  as  they  consider  help- 
ful. It  is  not  a  Federal  matter,  and  Fed- 
eral funds  should  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  has 
the  sole  responsibility  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds,  and  in  this  appropriation 
process.  Congress  may  proscribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
used.  It  may  say  that  funds  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  some  purposes  and  not 
for  others.  That  Is  precisely  what  the 
amendment  does.  It  proscribes  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  a  well-known  loile 
of  construction  that  specific  provisions  of 
legislation  take  precedence  over  general 
provisions.  Therefore,  In  the  construction 
of  this  enactment,  It  Is  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  Intended  to  take  prece- 
dence over  any  nebulous  language  of  a 
general  nature  that  may  appear  at  any 
place  in  the  bill. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  what  he 
said  about  the  chaos  that  exists  through- 
out this  country,  and  I  will  remind  him 
of  an  episode  in  North  Carolina  involving 
forced  busing  in  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg case.  As  a  result  of  a  court  order 
and  HEW  pressure,  based  on  a  bureau- 
cratic obsession  with  "King  Numbers,"  a 
Federal  judge  in  North  Carolina  ordered 
one  child  to  be  bused  22  miles  to  school 
each  day  and  22  miles  back  to  his  home, 
and  he  was  the  sole  occupant  of  that 
bus. 

If  that  is  the  fruit  of  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, then  I  have  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Bumble,  in  Charles  Dickens'  Oliver  Twist, 
who  said : 
11  the  law  supposes  that,  the  law  \b  a  a&s. 

Now,  that  is  what  we  are  suffering  in 
this  country  today,  something  that  not 
only  has  not  worked,  but  which  is  literal- 
ly destrojing  the  public  school  system  of 
America. 

I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  join  with  him  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  endorsing 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  consider  myself  one  who  Is  concerned 
with  quahty  education,  who  Is  concerned 
with  equality  of  education  and  equality 
of  opportunity. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 


know  that  I  did  support  the  education 
bill  when  it  came  througji  the  first  time 
and  I  voted  to  override  the  President's 
veto,  because  I  have  a  concern  about  the 
priority,  or  should  I  say  the  lack  of  prior- 
ity, that  has  been  put  on  education  in 
this  country. 

I  think  we  could  do  a  lot  more  to  assist 
in  achieving  quality  education  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all  of  our  people, 
and  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

But.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  en- 
forced busing  of  students  to  achieve  some 
predetermined  ratio  was  counterproduc- 
tive and  did  not  in  any  way  enhance  the 
educational  opportunities  of  any  signifi- 
cant number  of  students  or  improve  the 
prospects  of  a  real  integrated  society, 
which  is  what  we  are  really  trying  to 
achieve  in  this  country. 

It  is  easy  to  cite  the  situation  in  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  where  with  only  a  little  over  1 
months  preparation,  a  school  district 
that  had  just  been  required  to  merge  was 
then  required  to  enter  Into  and  imple- 
ment a  court-enforced  busing  plan. 

There  Is  no  hiuian  way  that  anybody 
can  draw  a  plan  under  these  circum- 
stances that  is  equitable,  that  is  fair,  and 
that  will  genuinely  increase  the  quality 
of  education  or  the  opportunity  for 
equality  of  education  of  its  students. 

Referring  again  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  order  to  achieve  this  predetermined 
ratio  of  black  and  white  in  the  school 
districts.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
bus  white  students  for  1  or  2  years  of 
their  school  career;  black  students  will 
have  to  be  bused  9  years  of  their  school 
years. 

If  one  accepts  the  premise  tliat  being 
bused  several  miles,  for  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  day,  is  an  inconven- 
ience to  a  studentr^if  it  is  a  hardship 
on  him.  as  it  would  be — then  one  has  to 
conclude  that  this  is  not  a  fair  plan  and 
the  black  student  is  carrying,  by  far,  the 
greatest  burden  of  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. This,  on  its  face,  is  unfair  and 
inequitable  and  will  not  achieve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  Is  designed. 

Furthermore,  those  educators  and 
those  sociologists  who  first  advanced  the 
idea  of  achieving  a  racial  balance 
through  the  forced  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren and  who  then  maintained  that  it 
contributed  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities, are  now  saying,  after  further 
study  and  after  observing  the  operation 
of  these  plans,  that  forced  busing  does 
not.  in  fact,  improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  students  but  instead, 
creates  further  barriers  and  further 
problems  in  the  school  system — barriers 
and  problems  that  put  quality  education 
even  further  away  than  it  had  been  at 
the  beginning. 

Speaking  for  the  school  district  of 
Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  I  can  say,  I  think 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is 
going  to  be  several  years  down  the 
road — several  years — before  that  school 
board  and  that  school  administration 
can  begin  to  think  about  Improving  the 
quahty  of  that  educational  system.  Their 
entire  effort  Into  the  foreseeable  future 
is  going  to  be  on  how  they  can  Juggle 
the  students  around,  how  they  schedule 
the  buses,  how  they  get  pupils  to  the 
school  door  at  8  o'clock  every  morning 
in  the  proper  ratio. 
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There  is  one  more  point  which  I  think 
is  important.  If  the  coinrts  are  right— 
and  I  do  not  think  they  are  either  in  the 
intei-pretation  of  the  alleged  violation 
or  in  the  remedy — but  if  they  are  right, 
then  simply  busing  students  to  the 
school's  door  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  the  proper  ratio  is  not  complying  with 
that  concept  because  the  learning  proc- 
ess does  not  stop  at  the  school  door,  it 
goes  on  all  day.  If  we  have  to  have  the 
proper  ratio  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
then  we  have  got  to  have  it  in  every 
classroom  throughout  the  day,  In  every 
extracurricular  activity.  We  probably 
have  to  have  It  at  the  lunch  hour  and 
certainly  in  the  athletic  programs  in 
every  school. 

So.  in  effect,  we  have  jast  opened  the 
door  here  to  an  impossible,  unworkable 
situation  that  contributes  nothing  but 
that  has  frustrated  and  embittered  our 
people,  that  has  placed  real  integration 
farther  down  the  road,  that  has  raised 
barriers  that  cannot  be  overcome  simply, 
and  that  has  been  a  step  backward  in  the 
effort  of  this  country  to  acliieve  a  truly 
Integrated  society  that  we  all  want. 
One  other  point,  if  I  have  the  time,  Mr. 

FYesident 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
terrupt the  Senator  and  inquire,  as  to 
how  much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  2  more  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Those  who  attempt  to  make  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
enforced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  this  country  a  racial  question  are  do- 
ing no  service  to  this  issue  or  to  the  reso- 
lution of  this  Issue. 

By  far,  the  vsist  majority  of  the  people 
who  oppose  this  plan  do  not  oppose  it  on 
the  basis  of  any  objection  they  have  to 
having  an  integrated  school  system  or 
even  an  integrated  society;  they  oppose 
it  on  the  basis  of  its  simple  unworkabil- 
Ity,  its  inconvenience,  the  necessity  for 
busing  their  children  away  from  schocds 
which  they  have  moved  into  a  commu- 
nity In  order  to  attend,  and  various  simi- 
lar reasons. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
already  placed  into  the  Record  a  column 
written  by  columnist  VZlUIam  Raspberry. 
I,  too,  noted  that  article  and  would  have 
inserted  it  in  the  Record  had  it  not  al- 
ready been  done. 

Mr.  Raspben-y  is  a  renowned,  eminent, 
black  columnist;  his  words  should  be 
taken  seriously. 

He  is  taking  a  reasonable  view  of  this 
problem,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
heed  of  his  suggestions  and  recognize,  as 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said,  that 
massive,  enforced  busing  is  a  social  ex- 
periment that  has  failed  and  produces  no 
good  for  anybody,  and  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  seconds  on  this 
particular  point? 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  Join  In  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  express 
my  endorsement  as  well  on  the  position 
of  the  Senator  trom  North  Carolina, 
which  he  has  already  stated,  not  Just 
once,  but  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  so  articulately. 

I  do  congratulate  both  of  them  for 
bringing  this  matter  back.  Hopefully,  at 
some  point,  we  will  begin  to  bring  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  education  in  this 
country.  This  will  then  benefit  black  and 
white  children. 

Hopefully,  this  amendment  if  it  passes 
will  form  that  endeavor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
iTie  for  20  or  30  seconds? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  gladly. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

I  am  deUghted  to  see  the  enlighten- 
ment that  is  beginning  to  go  on.  Cer- 
taiioly,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the 
Senator  fi-om  Georgia,  and  both  Sena- 
tors from  Florida,  have  been  feeling  that 
this  was  not  an  answer  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  but  it  is  converts  we  should  talk 
about,  and  I  think  the  fact  we  have  some 
enlightenment  going  on  is  very  good. 

I  just  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing: 
I  notice  the  Pi-esident  has  been  talking 
about  busing.  I  am  glad  to  see  him  talk- 
ing about  it.  He  is  also  talking  about  qual- 
ity education.  That  is  where  the  debate 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
a  bill  I  have  introduced  for  a  prize  school 
bill  that  would  provide  quahty  education. 
Take  the  disadvantaged  schools,  give 
them  extra  help,  and  let  us  start  a  reverse 
thing  going.  We  will  see  a  voluntary  inte- 
giatlon  in  those  schools  as  is  happening 
in  my  State  in  Sarasota.  Fla.  We  have  a 
prize  school  out  of  a  closed  black  school. 
Both  the  blacks  and  whites  went  to  the 
court  and  said,  "Do  not  close  our  school. 
Open  It  up."  They  made  a  prize  school  out 
of  It.  Now  there  Is  a  waiting  list  of  whites 
who  want  to  get  into  that  school. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in  order 
that  I  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  an 
up-and-down  vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  Presiding  Officer,  In  his  capacity 
as  a  Senator  from  Alaska,  objects  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  for  an  up- 
and-down  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second  for  a  vote? 

Ml-.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  make  a  motion  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
already  objected  to  my  unanimous -con- 
sent request,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator, 
so  his  motion  to  table  will  be  in  order, 
of  course. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  to  table? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  hopefully  presup- 
posing the  Senator  will  change  his  mind 
as  to  the  tabling  motion,  but  I  am  .sure  it 
is  a  vain  hope. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will  not  change  my 
mind  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second  for  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  On  the  motion  to  table. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
not  been  made  at  this  time. 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  passage  of  time,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  be  allowed  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 

objection?  Without  objection 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
Three  minutes  of  the  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  yield- 
ed 3  minutes,  the  Chair  might  state,  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Delaware.  The  Chair 
interrupted  and  raised  an  objection  in 
my  capacity  as  a  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  not  as  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  3  minutes  remain- 
ing which  he  wants  to  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  had  3 
minutes.  He  now  has  2  minutes,  but  the 
Chair  interrupted. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  forced 
busing  of  our  schoolchildren  is  as  wrong 
in  constitutional  theory  as  it  is  as  a  mat- 
ter of  social  and  educatiwial  policy.  To- 
day, few  would  argue  with  the  decisions 
handed  down  some  two  decades  ago  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  agaln.st 
Board  of  Education.  Brown  was  a  liber- 
tarian decision  which,  when  correctly  in- 
terpreted, meant  only  this:  No  State  may 
compel  separation  of  the  races  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  other  words,  the  States  may  not,  on 
the  basis  of  a  child's  race  or  color,  desig- 
nate where  he  is  to  attend  school.  Over 
the  course  of  the  last  20  years,  however, 
the  noble  principle  of  Brown  has  been 
eroded  to  the  point  that  we  find  the  pres- 
ent-day covart  announcing  that  the  14th 
amendment,  far  from  pn^biting  the  as- 
signment of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  race, 
actually  demands  it.  For  the  Court  In 
Swann  against  Board  of  Education  spe- 
cifically endorsed  student  busing  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  racial  quotas  in  the 
public  schools.  The  piincipal  effect  of  this 
and  subsequent  High  Court  rulings  is  to 
require  the  assignment  of  students  to 
the  public  schools  of  this  Nation  on  the 
basis  of  race.  In  contravention  of  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Brown  rulings.  Thus, 
what  began  as  a  call  to  freedom  for  all 
children  of  this  Nation  has  been  tortured 
by  subsequent  judicial  decision  Into  a  ma- 
jor threat  to  Individual  liberty  and  the 
local  community. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  oppose  man- 
datory busing  and  I  strongly  support  the 
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amendment  that  has  been 
the  distinguished  Senator 
Carolina. 

There  recently  appeared  in 
York  Times  magazine  a  very 
interview  with  Dr.  James  S 
author  of  a  study  which  has 
many  times  by  the  court  in 
mandatory  busing.  I  think  one 
worth  repeating  for  the  bencfi 
Senate: 

Then  your  report  did  uoi  imply  t 
pciicaiioual  opportunity  po!-!  :lvely 
racial  integration. 

No.  Nevertheless,  the  courts,  'o 
gree.  went  on  to  use  the  arguiiipur  tl 
educational  opportunity  could   l>e 
only  by  integrated  schools.  My  ov.-n 
that  the  report  is  a  legitimate  basis 
latures.  school  boards,  school  snperi 
and  so  on  to  act  to  increase  school 
tlon  insofar  as  they  can — but  not  t 
It  seems  to  me  there's  a  distinction 
the  constitutional  issue  of  equal 
luider  the  law  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  what's  beneficial  to  disadvantaged 
on  the  other.  The  first  is  the  bnsi!  e 
I'^'urt.s;  the  second  is  not 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Coleman's  stAtement 
and  plan  to  continue  to  do  all  I  ci  n  legis- 
latively to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
senseless  division  practice  of  for<  ed  bus- 
ing of  children  in  first  one  Stite  and 
then  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recprd  the 
full  interview  with  Dr.  Coleman. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlid  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTECBATION,    YES;    BCStNG.    Nl> 

(A  leading  authority  on  race  and 
contends:   "The  policies  we're  carr;  ing 
are  going  to  make  Integration  muFli 
diiflcult  to  attain.") 

Proponents  of  court-ordered  schoc  I 
could  in  no  circumstances  have  four  d 
ure  in  the  report  last  spring  of  a  sti)  dy 
eating   that  busing   is  reinforcing 
tlon  in  our  big  cities.  But  their 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  stii^y 
from  a  renowned  champion  of 
Dr.  Jamea  S.  Coleman,  a  sociologist 
ambitious  1966  report  on  the  tieneScli  J 
of  school  Integration  had  done  valuaple 
Ice  for  the  probualng  forces. 

In  bis  new,  more  limited  study. 
man  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  " 
results,"  that  "the  Impact  of 
In  these  large  cities,  on  whites'  moiing 
of  the  central  city  Is  great" — and  leids 
larger  regional  pattern  of  "re^egregat  iou 
tween  city  and  suburb. 

When,  In  June,  an  interview  with 
man  appeared  In  The  National 
der  the  headline  "A  Scholar  Who 
It  Says  .  .  .  Busing  Backfired,"  the 
busing    counterattacked    in 
N.A.A.CP.'s  Roy  Wllkins  expressed 
that  Dr.  Coleman  was  being  "used" 
the  Negro  away  from  the  courts." 
Clark,  a  New  York  State  Regent, 
Coleman's  new  work  abetted  efforts 
cumvent  the  1954  Brown  decision 
Pettigrew  of  Harvard  pointed  out 
had  In  fact  been  no  city-wlde  court 
busing  In  America's  20  biggest  cltleii 
the  years  covered,  1968  to  1973. 

Dr.  Coleman  conceded  that  he 
stated  his  findings  somewhat,  and  in 
erest  of  sorting  out  his  present  v 
Times  assigned  Walter  Goodman, 
editor  of  The  Time's  Sunday  Arts 
s\ire  Section  and  author  of  niuneroii.'; 
about  education,  to  interview  hUn 
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visited  Dr.  Coleman  in  his  apartment  In  the 
Hyde  Park  neighborhood  of  Chicago,  within 
walking  distance  of  his  office  at  the  TTniver- 
sity  of  Chicago.  Goodman  describes  him  as  a 
thickset  man,  with  the  look  of  a  former 
athlete.  At  the  age  of  49,  his  face  appears 
too  young  for  the  fringe  of  white  hair  that 
remains  to  him.  He  chain-smoked  full-sized 
clfjars  during  the  Interview,  pausing  often 
in  conversation  to  relight  and  get  his 
thoughts  in  order. 

Goodman.  CovM  you  relate  the  famous 
Coleman  Report  of  19G6  to  Hie  somewhat 
votorious  Coleman   Report  of  1975? 

Coi.EMAN.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  re- 
quired that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
carry  out  a  sinvey  on  the  lack  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunities  by  reason  of 
race,  natlon.Hl  origin,  religion,  and  I  was  su- 
peiTi.<!or  of  that  survey.  We  attempted  to 
answer  the  question  of  liow  the  differing  dis- 
tribution of  resoi:rces  in  schools  attended  by 
blacks  and  schools  attended  by  whites  af- 
fected children's  achievement,  and  what 
kinds  of  redistribution  of  resources  would 
help  to  equalize  educational  achievement. 
One  of  the  resources  that  we  exanUned  was 
the  social  composition  of  schools.  We  found 
that  children  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds did  somewhat  better  In  schools  that 
were  predominantly  middle-class  thtm  In 
schools  that  were  homogeneously  lower  class. 

Yon  were  not  neceaaarily  talking  about 
black  and  white  tlicn? 

No,  the  principal  factor  had  to  do  with 
the  educational  level  of  the  children's  par- 
ents and  other  resources  in  their  homes. 
That  Is,  if  the  dispd'.antaged  child  went  to 
school  with  children  from  better-educated 
backgrounds,  he  did  somewhat  better  In 
school.  It  was  the  social  class  background 
of  his  schoolniates  that  seemed  to  make  the 
difference. 

So  a  lower-clas:,  child  would  do  as  well  in 
a  middle-class  black  school  as  in  a  middle- 
class  white  schoolT  And  better  in  a  middle- 
class  black  school  than  in  a  lower-class  white 
school? 

Yes — although  there  really  were  not  that 
many  middle-class  black  schools  so  that  we 
cotild  make  a  comparison.  The  relevance  of 
this  to  school  integration  is  fairly  clear,  since 
a  high  proportion  of  blacks  come  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds.  If  they  are  to  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  educational  resource  that 
comes  from  being  with  middle-class  school- 
mates. It  must  be  primarily  through  racial 
Integration.  That  was  the  Implication  of  our 
1966-66  research. 

It  had  considerable  impact. 

At  the  school-board  level,  at  the  state  level, 
and  in  court,  our  report  was  used  to  show 
that  equal  educational  opportunity  either 
was  augmented  by  school  Integration,  or  re- 
quired school  Integration. 

Were  those  fair  conclusions  from  the  re- 
port? 

The  first  Is  a  fair  conclusion.  I  don't  think 
the  second,  stronger  point  Is  a  fair  conclu- 
sion. If  the  report  had  fotmd  that  a  black 
child  simply  could  not  get  an  equal  educa- 
tion unless  he  was  in  a  majority  middle-class 
white  school,  that  would  be  a  very  strong 
argument  that  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity can  be  provided  only  that  v.  ay.  But  that 
Isn't  what  our  report  found. 

Then  yovr  report  did  not  imply  that  equal 
educatiOTial  opportunity  positively  requires 
racial  integration. 

No.  Nevertheless,  the  courts,  to  some  de- 
gree, went  on  to  use  the  argimient  that  equal 
educational  opportunity  could  be  provided 
only  by  Integrated  schools.  My  own  feeling  is 
tliat  the  report  Is  a  legitimate  basis  for  leg- 
islatures, school  boards,  school  superintend- 
enta  and  so  on  to  act  to  increase  school  in- 
tegration Insofar  as  they  can — but  not  the 
courts.  It  seems  to  me  there's  a  distinction 
between  tlie  constitutional  Issue  of  equal 
protection  tinder  the  la'.v  on  the  one  band 


and  the  issue  of  what's  beneficial  to  disad- 
vantaged chUdren  on  the  other.  TTie  first  is 
the  business  of  the  court*;  the  second  Is  not. 

We'll  be  getting  back  to  that — brit  first, 
hits  svbsequent  evidence  borne  mtt  your  1966 
conclusiOTis? 

The  subseqvient  evidence  liiis  been  incon- 
clusive. In  many  of  the  scliool  sy.stems  that 
have  tnidergone  desegregation,  one  cannot 
find  Huy  beneficial  effect  on  achievement. 
Now,  I  doia't  know  the  reason  for  that.  It 
could  be  that  it's  been  a  relatively  short 
term  that  the«!e  chUdren  have  been  in  de- 
segrrpated  settings.  It  could  be  that  integra- 
tion carried  out  through  some  kind  of  afiirm- 
atlve  action  Is  in  some  fashion  differeiii 
from  other  scliool  integration.  It  could  be 
that  tlie  later  rese'»rch  was  simply  bcltcr- 
controlled  than  ours. 

After  your  1966  repwl.  .won  were  quotjd  a.-- 
saying  that  integralion  could  reduce  the  t/iip 
between  black  and  while  children  by  .10  pei 
cent.  Whafs  your  opinion  now?  Do  intcgruted 
schools  improve  the  acliiereinvni  oj  the 
poorer  students,  or  don't  they? 

In  view  of  subsequent  studies,  that  30 
per  cent  figure,  If  ever  I  used  It,  was  an 
oterestimate.  Some  of  the  studies  do  show 
some  positive  effects — not  strong  effects. 
but  positive  effects.  I  think  the  sum  total  of 
evidence  suggests  that  school  integration 
does,  on  the  average,  benefit  disadvantaged 
children.  The  benefit  is  not  very  large,  not 
nearly  as  great  as  the  effects  of  the  child's 
own  home  background. 

You've  been  talking  only  about  school 
achievement.  Aren't  there  other  dc.iirahh- 
effects  of  integration? 

Basically,  there  are  two  kinds  of  things 
that  are  Important  and  on  wlilch,  again, 
there  aren't  conclusive  result*.  One  Is  the 
child's  feeling  about  himself,  his  feeling  of 
self-esteem  or  seiLse  of  being  in  control  of 
things  that  affect  him  in  some  way.  The 
other  has  to  do  with  Interracial  attitudes, 
white  children's  feelings  about  blacks  and 
vice  versa.  Our  work  showed  some  positive 
effects  of  Integrated  schools  on  the  first  of 
these;  the  second,  we  really  didn't  examine 
In  very  much  detail.  Suljsequent  finding.^ 
vary  considerably.  Some  studies  show  that 
In  the  first  year  or  so  after  Integration,  in- 
terracial attitudes  get  more  negative. 
Others  don't  show  that.  My  own  feeling  Is 
that  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  initial 
expectation  of  the  community.  I  suspect  in 
many  Southern  cities  where  the  expectation 
was  really  very  bad,  attitudes  got  better. 
Some  research  in  Northern  places,  Boston. 
for  example,  found  that  Interracial  attitudes 
got  worse. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  your  1969 
study,  numbers  of  districts  began  to  inte- 
grate their  schools  through  the  use  of  bus- 
ing— which  brings  us  to  your  new  study. 

The  second  study  was  carried  out  as  pari 
of  a  larger  stut^y  I'm  doing  with  Sara  Kelly 
for  the  Urban  Institute,  to  examine  trends 
over  the  past  10  years  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ican education. 

What  is  the  Urban  Institute? 

It's  a  nonprofit  Institute  In  Washington 
funded  partly  by  Government  contracts, 
partly  by  foundation  grants.  They're  doing 
a  report  for  t^e  Bicentennial  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  1976.  Nathan  Olazer  is  doing 
the  overall  report.  There's  a  section  on 
poverty,  crime,  one  on  housing,  one  on 
transportation  and  one  on  city  finance. 
Mine  is  the  education  section. 

And  this  new  study  is  a  part  of  that 
section? 

Yes.  I  wanted  to  examine  the  trends  in 
segregation  over  whatever  years  we  could 
get  data  for,  and  try  to  say  something  about 
the  processes  that  are  affecting  Integration 
or  segregation.  We  examined  whether  those 
cities  that  had  exper  enced  some  desegrega- 
tion during  the  period  of  1968-73  lost  more 
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whites  than  cities  that  did  not  experience 
desegregation.  Now,  the  desegregation  in 
our  largest  cities  during  these  years  was  not 
great,  and  I  was  incorrect  in  the  prelimi- 
nary report  in  calling  It  "massive  desegre- 
gation." 

Since  you  now  concede  that  "m^assive"  de- 
segregation didn't  take  place  in  the  years  you 
studied,  couldn't  the  movement  of  whites 
away  from  the  cities  that  you  found  be  at- 
tributable to  familiar  big-city  ills  rather  than 
to  .ichool  desegregation?  Your  report,  in  fact, 
shows  that  middte-size  cities  didn't  experi- 
ence much  white  flight. 

One  could  conclude  that,  e.\cept  for  the 
fact  that  In  those  large  cities  that  didn't 
desegregate,  there  wa-s  much  less  increase  in 
the  loss  of  whites  over  this  period  than  in 
cities  that  did  desegregate.  Eleven  cities  out 
of  the  first  19  experienced  little  or  no  de- 
segregation at  all  between  1968  and  1973. 
Based  on  the  white  loss  that  occurred  In 
these  11  cities  in  1968-69,  they  would  have 
been  expected  to  lose  15  per  cent  of  white 
students  between  1969  and  1973;  their  actual 
loss  was  18  per  cent,  only  slightly  greater 
than  expected.  EHght  cities  experienced  some 
desegregation;  some  of  those  experienced 
large  desegregation,  others  not  so  large.  Those 
eight  cities,  based  on  their  losses  In  1968-69, 
before  desegregation  occurred,  would  have 
been  expected  to  lose  only  7  per  cent  of  white 
students  between  1969  and  1973;  they  actu- 
ally lost  26  per  cent,  nearly  four  times 
what  would  have  been  expected. 

So  your  data  convince  you  that  the  more 
blacks  in  a  school,  the  fewer  whites  you're 
going  to  have  in  the  school  if  they  can  get 
aicay. 

Yes.  In  some  of  the  large  Southern  cities — 
I.e.  Memphis  and  Atlanta — which  did  experi- 
ence extensive  desegregation  In  these  years; 
j-ou  can  see  it  very  clearly. 

Your  data  on  desegregation  have  to  dn 
mainly  uHth  Southern  cities.  You  don't  have 
similar  data  for  the  large  Northern  cities? 

No,  there  had  not  been  substantial  deseg- 
regation In  the  largest  Northei-n  cities  by 
1973. 

But  you  have  your  suspicion. 

My  suspicion  Is  that  desegregation  will 
occur  more  in  the  North  than  in  the  South, 
beause  there  are  more  suburbs  available  for 
people  to  move  to.  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  for 
example,  there  was  no  place  for  whites  to 
go,  since  the  surrounding  areas  had  Just  as 
many  blacks  as  the  city  itself.  But  let's  con- 
sider San  Francisco.  The  proportion  of  black.s 
is  low  In  San  Francisco,  but  there  was  ex- 
tensive desegregation  in  1971,  and  consider- 
able loss  of  whites.  Well,  perhaps  you  can't 
say  that  the  ensuing  loss  of  whites  was  a 
consequence  of  this,  but  the  city  experienced 
a  considerably  greater  loss  of  white  students 
than  it  had  in  the  preceding  years. 

There  are  several  variables  that  distinguish 
Northern  cities  from  Southern  cities.  The 
fact  that  the  suburbs  are  more  easily  avail- 
able In  Northern  cities  suggests  that  North- 
ern cities  may  react  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  racial  prejudice  is  less  deeply 
Ingrained  In  the  North  sugge.sts  that  they 
will  react  less.  So  you  can't  really  tell  what's 
going  to  happen  in  the  North.  But  one  of 
the  things  that's  clear  from  the  Southein 
data  is  that  as  the  proportion  of  blacks  goes 
up,  the  greater  the  loss  of  whites.  In  other 
words.  It's  not  Just  the  rate  of  desegregation; 
it's  also  the  actual  proportion  of  blacks  In 
the  system. 

That  may  be  clear  for  Southern  cities,  but 
at  the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  do  you  hare 
that  kind  of  evidence  for  Northern  cities? 

Yes,  this  effect  shows  up  in  NorthMii  cities 
as  well  as  Southern.  Detroit  will  be  an  In- 
teresting case  next  year.  In  Detroit's  schools 
there  are  now  75  per  cent  blacks  and  25 
per  cent  wliltee.  The  issue  In  Detrtrit  la 
whether  all  schools  must  be  75-25  or  whether 
half  the  schools  mvst  be  50-50  and  half  of 
•aiem  all  black.  Now  all  the  evidence  that 


I've  seen,  not  only  from  this  resecurch  but 
from  other  work  as  well,  shows  that  the 
higher  the  pr<^x>rtlon  black  the  greater  the 
lo8S  of  whites.  So  that  In  a  city  like  Detroit, 
my  guess  is  there  will  be  an  enormous  loss 
of  whites  If  the  covtrts  decide  that  every 
school  must  be  75  per  cent  black. 

Those  who  can  afford  it  will  move  to  the 
suburbs? 

Yes.  An  alternative  to  individuals  fieeing 
may  be  extreme  conflict,  such  as  we  see  In 
Boston. 

But  if  in  Boston  or  Detroit,  lower-class 
vhite  children  remaining  in  the  city  were 
finally  to  integrate  with  lower-class  black 
children,  your  1966  study  indicates  that 
thered  be  no  benefit  anyicay. 

No  benefit  in  any  sense  as  far  as  we  know. 
And  one  of  the  things  that's  clear  with  re- 
g.%rd  to  school  integration  is  that  the  higher 
people's  Income  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
escape  it. 

YOK  are  saying  that  school  integration 
isn't  working  in  our  biggest  ciftes.  Yet  you 
were  a  great  proponent  of  integration  for 
many  years. 

And  I  still  am  a  great  proponent  of  inte- 
gration. But  I'm  discouraged  and  worried 
about  situations  such  as  in  Detroit.  I  think 
the  kind  of  policies  that  ought  to  be  ptu- 
sued  are  not  those  that  tend  to  make  a 
black  central  city,  but  those  that  stem  the 
flow  of  whites.  "The  policies  we're  carrying 
out  are  going  to  make  Integration  In  the 
future  much  more  difficult  to  attain. 

What  are  those  policies?  Busing? 

Yes.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  If  It  were 
constitutionally  reqtilred  that  there  be  with- 
in a  school  district  roughly  the  same  racial 
composition  In  every  school,  then  I  would  say 
we  have  to  find  some  way  of  living  with  that, 
some  way  of  keeping  whites  from  leaving. 
But  if  that's  not  constitutionally  required — 
and  In  my  view  It  la  not — then  my  argu- 
ment Is  that  we  readly  need  to  look  at  the 
consequences  of  such  a  goal.  The  conse- 
quences are  to  push  whites  Into  the  suburbs. 
And  once  whites  are  pushed  otit,  then  we 
get  a  black  school  system  In  the  central 
city  with  black  staff  and  administration,  a 
white  school  system  In  the  suburbs  with 
white  staff  and  administration — aiMl  a  set 
of  entrenched  interests  on  both  sides  that 
are  not  going  to  give  up  their  students  for 
Integration. 

Then  what  should  the  courts  do? 

Here's  the  legal  argument  the  courts  are 
following,  and  my  argtimeut  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  legal  position.  Following  some  cases 
In  the  South,  the  court  has  found,  and 
correctly  found,  that  Northern  school  dis- 
tricts such  as  Detroit  have  engaged  In  ac- 
tions, sometimes  Intentionally,  that  have 
strengthened  segregation  In  the  system  by 
gerrymandering  school  districts  or  by  the 
way  new  school  buildings  are  located  or  by 
a  variety  of  other  techniques.  Now,  when 
that  Is  the  case,  then  the  court  correctly 
finds  that  the  school  pystem  has  violated 
the  14th  Amendment  concerning  equal  pro- 
tection; black  ChUdren  have  not  been  equally 
protected  because  they've  been  systematically 
(excluded  from  attending  certain  schools.  Tlie 
argument  Is — and  I  agree  with  It — that  this 
Is  no  different  In  principle  from  the  dual 
scliool  systems  in  the  South.  Now,  where  I 
disagree  is  with  the  remedy  that  Is  then  Im- 
posed. The  legal  precedent  beginning  with 
the  Denver  case  Is  that  once  that  kind  of 
unconstitutional  action  has  been  found,  then 
the  remedy  to  be  Imposed  by  the  court  Is 
to  create  racial  balance  In  all  the  schools  of 
the  system.  In  other  words,  when  there  Is 
any  segregation  from  state  action,  then  all 
segregation,  anywhere  In  the  system,  must 
be  eliminated. 

And  that  requires  busing? 

The  only  way  that  can  be  achieved  is 
through  busing.  In  Detroit,  for  example,  the 
school  system  has  been  found  to  engage  In 
act,s  of  segregation,  and  the  plantlff  Is  argu- 


ing that  tiiis  requires  the  system  to  deseg- 
regate fully,  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  segre- 
gation. The  only  way  that  can  be  done  is 
through  busing.  Now,  I  think  the  appropriate 
remedy  would  be  to  eliminate  the  segrega- 
tion that  results  from  the  state  action.  In 
other  words,  eliminate  the  gerrymandering, 
redraw  school  district  lines  to  Increase  Inte- 
gration. That,  I  think.  Is  an  appropriate 
remedy  by  the  court.  That  will  still  leave 
some  segregation,  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
whittled  away  over  time  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts tliemselves. 

How  would  that  be  done? 

It  cotild  be  done  through  voluntai-y  buy- 
ing; It  could  be  done  as  new  schools  are 
built  and  as  schools  are  reassigned  to 
different  giade  levels.  It  would  have  to  be 
done  with  the  recognition  that  segregatio)i 
will  never  be  entirely  eliminated,  and  ap- 
propriately not,  since  it's  not  a  constitu- 
tional matter  of  equal  protection  that  all 
segregation  must  be  eliminated.  Just  as  it's 
not  the  case  that  all  segregation  between 
Irish  and  Italians  must  be  eliminated.  The 
goal  of  eliminating  all  segregation  is  nut 
only  not  realizable,  bvit  not  desirable;  Indeed 
It  Is  Improper. 

Is  the  comparison  really  a  good  one — be- 
tween Irish  and  Italians  and  blacks  and 
whites  in  large  cities? 

Well,  It  Isn't  appropriate  in  the  sense  tixat 
there  are  many  more  segregating  forces  in 
terms  of  racial  discrimination  and  so  on 
between  blacks  and  whites.  But  if  we  know 
anything  about  ethnic-group  residential 
patterns,  the  elimination  of  racial  prejudice 
will  still  not  lead  to  full-scale  Integration. 

If  the  Irish  and  Italians  want  to  live  sepa- 
rately, they  can  live  separately  in  a  similar 
way,  with  similar  amenities.  The  problem 
between  whites  and  blacks  is  that  the  blacks 
don't  live  in  the  same  way  as  the  white-'. 
They  lire  in  a  much  poorer  way,  so  if  we  re 
going  to  resign  ourselves  to  a  very  long-range 
solution,  aren't  we  condemning  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren to  lifetimes  of  deprivation? 

If  that  Is  the  Issue,  not  conistitutional 
rights  of  equal  protection,  then  poUcies 
should  be  designed  to  reduce  this  depriva- 
tion. They  would  Include  not  compulsorj. 
but  voltintary  busing,  which  would  probabiy 
be  nearly  all  one-way,  from  the  ghetto  out. 
As  for  present  policies.  If  they  can  be  called 
that,  there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  sort  to 
suggest  that  lower-class  black  chUdren  are 
being  condemned  to  less  deprivation  by  be- 
ing In  a  school  that's  75  per  cent  black  In- 
stead of  100  per  cent  black,  which  is  what 
legal  precedent  leads  to  In  a  city  like  De- 
troit or  would  lead  to  Ui  a  city  like  Balti- 
more or  Philadelphia.  I  think  there  are  two 
additional  directions  In  which  to  work,  one 
of  which  has  Improved  enormously  over  the 
past  decade  and  the  other  of  which  has  not 
Improved  very  much  at  all.  The  one  that 
has  Improved  is  the  Income  of  some  blacks. 
The  median  Incomes  of  young  black  famUies 
cuutalulng  both  husband  and  wife  are  now 
about  the  same  In  the  North  and  West  as 
Incomes  of  comparable  young  white  families. 
There  has  been  a  notable  increase  of  middle - 
class  black  families.  The  thing  that  has  not 
improved  as  much  as  it  should — although 
there  are  a  lot  of  signs  of  change — is  resi- 
dential discrimination.  There  ought  to  be 
great  attention  to  residential  discrimination, 
to  the  u.se  of  zoning  laws  that  prevent  blacks 
from  moving  Ui.  There  ought  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  penetration  of  blacks  Into  suburbs 
and  not  Just  Into  aU-black  suburbs.  In  every 
big  city  except  Washington  the  disparity 
between  black  central  cities  and  white  sub- 
urbs has  been  increasing. 

Are  you  suggesting  now  that  cUl  the  atten- 
tion we've  given  to  the  schools  has  been  in 
a  way  misdirected,  that  we  should  liaie  been 
working  on  otiier  areas  all  along? 

WeU,  I  dont  think  It's  been  wholly  mis- 
directed, but  I  think  It  has  led  us  to  neglect 
qiiestlons  of  residential  segresation,  which 
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are  really  profound,  the  strongest 
source  of  actual  discrimination  in 
try.  If  any  other  ethnic  group 
what  blacks  have  over  the  past 
there  would  have  been  much 
tlal  movement  into  middle-class 
were  not  homogeneous  of  that 
But  the  percentage  of  blacks  In 
haa  not  Increased.  Blacks  haven' 
to  move  Into  white  suburbs 
dential  discrimination.  There  are 
of  change:   the  new  towns  now 
are  much  easier  to  Integrate 
Columbia.  Md.,  is  much  more 
anyone   ever   anticipated   it   wou 
it's  Integrated  also  in  the  sense 
lot  of   Interracial   families.   The 
interracial  dating  and  marriage 
coimtry  is  very  encouraging. 

That  does  seem  like  a  long-ran 

I  say  Intermarriage  Is  extremely 
because  It   creates   Interested 
a  very  fundamental  Investment 
tlon.  If  Integration  depends  upoi 
of  liberal  whites,  who,  to  put  It 
seldom  live  close  to  lower-class 
a  fairly  fragile  base. 

Let  me  read  you  a  couple  of 
yourself.   Kenneth   Clark  critici 
cently  <u  being  ".  .  .  part  of  an 
sophisticated  attempt  .  .  .  to 
fccts  of  the  1954  Brown 
sion."  And  you  recently  Aid  sign 
on  behalf  of  a  Boston  groirp 
bi'siru/  order. 

Yes,   but  that   was  not   a 
They   were  using   nothing   but 
for  Rppealing  what  X  think  was  a 
sion — to  use  busing  to  eliminate 
tioii  in  the  city  rather  than  Just 
was  caused  by  specific  actions  of 
school  district. 

Are  you  concerned  about  having 
It  *ed  by  foes  of  integration  ? 

Yes.  I'm  concerned  about  that 
.\i   the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
a    kind    of    emperor's-clothes 
among  advocates  of  busing:  I 
correct  to  Ignore  certain  things 
fact  happening.  Some  people  feel 
don't  talk  about  them  they  wontt 
And   the  vehemence  of  critics 
their  feeling  of  being  embattled 
that  school  desegregation  hinged 
I'd  feel  as  distressed  as  they 
that  busing  hurts  school 
It  may  very  well  be  that  my 
suits  will  be  used  to  lead  in 
opposite   from    those   I'm   arguing, 
direction  of  metropolitan-area 
takes  in  suburbs  as  well  as  central 
that's   so,    that's   a   social   choice 
American   people   will   make — anC 
that  metropolitan  area  wide  scho<il 
tion  is  better  than  the  course  we're 
now.  I  am  also  not  saying  that 
school  busing  will  altogether  stop 
ment  to  the  suburbs.  It  is  a  mov< 
preceded   desegregation   and  will 
continue  in  any  event — but  It  haii 
celerated  by  school  desegregation, 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  whites 
the  centTtil  cities,  we're  going  tc 
selves  Into  a  situation  of  black 
wliite  suburbs. 

You're  saying  that  your  critics, 
neth  Clark,  prefer  not  to  look 
fortable  data. 

That's  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  feel 
courts  should  not  be  using  pour  ,<tl 
such  study  in  any  way. 

Bight.  Exactly. 

Well,  on  that  Dr.  Clark  ayree.i 
He,  too,  now  says  that  it's  not 
for  the  courts  to  pay  attention 
like  yours.  Yet  his  own  study 
jurious  effects  of  school  segregatior 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
Brown  decision. 

Ijet'a  look,  at  that  1954  decl^idti 
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remaining    fundamentally  a  decision  that  It's  not  con- 
this  coun-     stitutlonally  correct  for  a  state  to  segregate 
achieved    blacks  from  whites  on  the  basis  of  race.  But, 
five  years,     in  addition  there  were  Justifications,  like  the 
residen-    Clark   material,   that   looked   at   the   conse- 
areas  that     quences  of  segregation  for  black  children- — 
and  were  really  irrelevant  to  tlie  constitu- 
tional question.  If  the  consequences  of  seg- 
regation had  been  the  basis  for  the  Court's 
decision,  then  tliac  decision  would  have  had 
to  be  different.  It  wovild  have  said  not  Jusj' 
that    segregation    by    law    was    unconstitu- 
tional but  all  spKregation.  whether  it  aro.«e 
from    Individual    action    or    whatever,    was 
unconstitutional  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Let's  suppose  the  1966  researcli  of  mine  had 
come    out    with    the    opposite    conclusion-— 
namely,   that   black   children    did    worse   in 
predominantly  middle-class  .»cbool.s.  Should 
the  courts  ha\e.n.sed  that  as  an  argument/ 
I  cannot  envision  a  decision  saying  that  seg- 
regation Is  constitutionally  required  because 
black  children  do  ijetter  In  segregated  class- 
rooma. 

Then  the  coiofi  should  deal  on!;/  with 
their  one  constitutional  issue  in  this  area. 

That's  right.  They  are  acting  appropriately 
when   they  eliminate   dual   school   systems 
and  other  forms  oi  de  jure  segregation.  The 
courts  are  the  only  mechanism  for  tliat.  To 
eliminate  de  facto  segregation  however,  we 
have  to  limit  ourselves  to  other  means.  In 
general,  over  the  past  10  years,  there's  come 
to  be  a  feeling  that  any  social  ill  can  be  cor- 
rected  through   the   courts.   I  don't   tlunk 
group,     that's  true.  There  are  a  lot  of  social  Ills  for 
means     which  we  have  to  tise  other  governmental 
bad  decl-     means.  Some  of  those  means  can  be  quite 
segrega-     coercive,  such  as  withholding  state  or  Federal 
1  hat  which     funds.  In  such  cases.  It  is  appropriate  to  look 
1  he  Boston     at  the  conseqtiences — white  flight  and  things 

like  that. 
your  work        Because  the  nonjiidicial  Government  agen- 
cies  aren't  laying  down  constitutional  Uiir 
much,      but  are  trying  to  make  public  policy? 
there  la         That's  right. 

So  Roy  Wilkins  uas  not  jar  off  the  mark 
when  he  charged  you  with  dratctny  tlw 
Negro  away  from  the  courts. 

I  think  that  the  suits  brought  by  the 
N.A.A.CP.  Legal  Defen.se  Fund  are  perfectly 
appropriate  suits.  I  think  the  flndings  oi 
the  courts  are  quite  correct.  But  the  rem- 
edies have  been  inappropriate.  I  certainly 
do  not  think  that  de  facto  SL-gregatlon  is 
appropriate  for  court  action. 

Do  you  think  forced  busing  has  changed 
the  public  attitude  toward  integrated  schools 
in  the  decade  betiieen  your  first  report  and 
your  second? 

I  think  there's  greater  complacency  around 
the  country.  One  reason  for  it — maybe  I'm 
an  optimist — is  that  achievements  of  blacks 
In  a  variety  of  areas  have  been  great  cnovigh 
In  the  past  five  years  so  that  there's  not  quite 
the  fear  there  once  was  that  somehow  blacks 
could  never  make  it  in  competition  with 
whites.  I  think  also  the  reduction  of  sepa- 
ratism and  black  nationalism  has  led  to  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  feeling  of 
urgency  for  full-scale  mass  integration.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  Is  overlooked  that 
racially  homogeneous  areas,  stich  as  central 
cities  are  becoming,  feed  separatism  ard 
black  nationalism. 

GJren  the  bitter  emotions  aroused  by 
forced  busing  and  its  apparent  consequences 
in  some  cities,  why  do  its  advocates  persist? 
Is  it  that  there  is  no  other  immediate  wny 
to  attack  school  segregation? 

If  one  wants  Integration  now.  there'.s  no 
other  way  to  do  it— but  I  don't  see  any  In- 
stant solutions.  The  style  of  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies  among  policymakers  In  Wash- 
ington, New  York  or  elsewhere  was  to  look 
for  immediate  solutions  to  all  social  prob- 
lems. It's  time  we  recognized  that  some  prob- 
lems don't  have  immediate  solutions.  What's 
necessary  is  to  work  at  approaches  that  may 
It  was     teike   time    b\it   provide    a    stable    solution. 
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Fundamentally,  it's  a  matter  of  finding  ways 
to  make  the  central  city  attractive  for  mid- 
dle-class whites,  to  make  the  suburbs  avail- 
able to  middle-class  blacks  and  to  provide 
Jobs  for  lower-cla.ss  blacks. 

What's  wrong  witii  compulsory  busing  i.s 
that  it's  a  resirictir.ii  of  rights.  We  siiouid  be 
expanding  people's  rights,  not  restrictiuj? 
them. 

no  yon  hare  ."ODie  ways  io  do  that? 

I'd  propose  that  each  central -city  child 
should  have  au  entitlement  from  the  state 
to  attend  any  school  in  the  metropolitan 
area  out.-ide  his  own  district — witli  per-pu- 
pil  funds  going  with  him.  That's  a  riglit  nci 
black  child  has  now,  and  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  a  place  like  Boston.  Thi-s 
would  entail  some  restriction.s :  The  pioeran) 
wouldn't  be  subject  to  a  local  veto;  wliite.s 
couldn't  move  from  black  schools  to  white 
schools;  the  move  sliould  not  increase  racial 
imbalances.  Al.so,  iliere  would  have  to  be 
some  kind  of  limit  on  oui-of-Uistrict  chil- 
dren, say  20  or  30  per  cent. 

Getting  that  kinii  of  propo.-'iil  thruuttii 
stale  leyi.'ilat II ,es  wouldn't  be  easy.  Are  leg- 
islatures and  school  boards  really  likely  to 
act  on  their  ouii  irilhuiit  pre^t.tire  jrovi  the 
eourl.i.' 

If  such  a  program  can't  pass  some  kind  oi 
political  process,  it's  not  likely  to  stand  any- 
way. Social  planners  have  to  take  into  ac- 
coiuit  people's  reactions  to  their  plans,  In 
matters  such  as  school  integration  especiall>-. 
Legislatures  are  not  going  to  institute  com- 
pul.sory  busing.  Surveys  indicate  that  major- 
ity of  blacks  as  well  a.s  whites  oppose  btising. 
It  is  a  solution  that  unfortunately  ptits  on 
school  integration  tlie  burden  of  a  lot  of 
things  parents  don't  want — their  clilld 
going  some  place  far  away  where  they  don't 
know  what's  going  on,  the  feeling  of  loss  ol 
control. 

Can  tilings  be  dune  uiiliin  intcgruleO 
schools  to  make  them  more  attractive,  and 
hold    middle.-c'lai<s   ichites? 

Yef.  If  au  integrated  school  had  one  aiui 
a  half  times  the  Ijudget  of  a  nonintegratetl 
sihool  and  could  remain  open  from  the  linie 
parents  went  to  work  until  they  got  back, 
that  would  attract  a  lot  of  jjeople.  Many 
schools  have  made  themselves  more  attrac- 
tive and  are  holding  wliite  population-- 
There's  a  school  down  here,  a  little  bit  out- 
side Hyde  Park,  that  has  a  racial,  quota. 
50  per  cent  black,  50  per  cent  white,  and  ii 
h:is  waiting  lists  of  blacks  and  whites  both 
If  children  learn  to  read  faster,  if  the  klri> 
are  happy  when  they  come  home  from  school. 
If  they're  not  physically  threatened,  parents 
are  not  going  to  care  about  the  skin  color  ot 
their  classmates.  Unfortunately,  crime  in  the 
schools  tends  to  be  associated  with  lower- 
class  children — and,  in  particular,  lower- 
class  blacks.  Middle-class  kids  get  their 
limch  money  stolen  when  a  school  integrates, 
or  there's  some  kind  of  knife  incident  or 
something  like  that.  That  would  l>e  much 
les.s  likely  if  the  integration  were  of  middle- 
class  blacks  and  middle-class  whites.  If  one 
found  lower-class  children  from  any  two 
ethnic  groups  being  thrust  together,  you'll 
run  into  knife  incidents,  too. 

But  if  one  of  the  reasons  for  integration 
is  to  give  lower-class  blacks  the  benefit,  ij 
that's  the  word,  of  a  middle-class  environ- 
ment, it's  not  enough  for  just  middlc-vlu^s 
kids  to  be  brought  together. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  black  and 
white  children  can  have  experiences  with 
one  another — extensive  visiting  of  class- 
rooms, for  example,  spending  three  weeks  or 
six  weeks  in  another  school.  We  need  more 
ingenious  devices,  but  we  can't  use  them  if 
the  constraint,  as  in  Boston,  Is  that  every 
scliool  must  be  within  5  per  cent  of  the 
racial  composition  of  the  city. 

Is  there  any  rtile  of  thumb,  as  far  as  per- 
centages go,  for  how  many  lower-class  blacks 
can  be  in  a  white  middle-class  scliool  before 
had  lUinga  begin  to  happen? 
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A  lot  of  people  have  looked  for  "tipping" 
points  when  "bad  things  start  to  happen." 
Generally,  the  majority  sets  the  climate  of 
a  school.  But  it  may  be  that  a  35  per  cent 
minority  sets  the  climate,  whether  that's  a 
middle-class  minority  or  a  lower-class  mi- 
nority. To  a  large  degree,  it  depends  on  the 
principal.  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  two  requirements  for  a  principal 
in  an  Integrated  school.  One,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely fair;  two,  he  must  be  extremely 
lough,  and  not  make  exceptions  for  any- 
body. It's  important  to  everybody  In  an  In- 
tegrated situation  that  they  feel  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  is  acting  fairly  with  regard 
to  both  blacks  and  whites.  The  only  way 
they  can  act  fairly  is  for  a  principal  to  be 
very  tough,  not  let  anybody  get  away  with 
incidents.  I  think  probably  one  reason  inte- 
gration goes  badly  in  those  cases  where  it 
does  Is  that  many  white  principals  and 
teachers  have  never  been  near  blacks  and 
are  afraid  of  blacks  and  don't  know  how  to 
cope. 

Well,  while  principals  are  getting  educated 
and  courts  keep  ordering  busing,  what  are 
the  prospects  for  integration? 

I  am  optimistic  because  of  these  other 
processes  that  I  see  going  on — the  rise  in  the 
Income  of  blacks,  the  beginning  of  a  break- 
down in  housing  segregation,  changes  in  the 
way  blacks  are  looked  at  by  whites,  partly 
because  of  the  achievements  of  blacks  In 
various  walks  of  life,  the  Increase  in  Inter- 
racial dating  and  marriages.  I'm  optimistic 
about  Integration,  not  because  of  the  policies 
of  school  integration  we've  been  following, 
taut  in  spite  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  30  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Helms,  called  an  antibusing 
amendment,  is  much  more  than  an  anti- 
busing  amendment. 

The  Helms  amendment  to  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Act  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  funds  appropriated  under 
the  act  to  compel  any  school  system,  as 
a  condition  to  receiving  funds  under  this 
act,  to  classify  teachers  or  students  by 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin;  to  assign 
teachers  or  students  to  schools  for  rea- 
sons of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin; 
or  to  prepare  or  maintain  any  records, 
files,  reports,  or  statistics  pertaining  to 
those  classifications. 

The  original  Helms  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  included  sex  as  a  classifica- 
tion, but  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  removed  this  classi- 
fication from  the  amendment.  I  presume 
that  is  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  those 
who  would  vote  against  the  amendment 
if  it  did  discriminate  against  women. 
But,  Mr.  President,  even  without  the  sex 
classification,  this  amendment  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

If  enacted  into  law,  it  could  in  effect 
nullify  title  VI  of  the  1964  CIvU  Rights 
Act,  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this 
appropriations  bill. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  desegregation  of  our 
public  schools,  pursuant  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  will  amply  demonstrate  the 
potentially  pernicious  effect  of  this 
amendment. 

Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
provides  that — 

No  persons  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefit  of,  or  subjected  to  discrimination  tm- 


der  any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance. 

Agencies  granting  Federal  assistance, 
such  as  HEW,  are  directed  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  in  conformance  with  the 
objectives  of  title  VI  and  to  secui-e  com- 
pliance therewith  by  volimtary  means, 
negotiation  and  the  like,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. However,  as  a  final  resort,  where  it 
is  determined  that  voluntary  compliance 
cannot  be  achieved,  the  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  initiate  enforcement  proceed- 
ings which  can  lead,  after  notice,  hear- 
ing, and  an  express  administrative  find- 
ing of  noncompliance,  to  termination  of 
program  benefits. 

Pursuant  to  the  1964  act,  the  Office  of 
Education  in  HEW  has  issued  guideUnes 
which  set  forth  standards  for  desegre- 
gating schools  in  compliance  with  title 
VT. 

The  standards  set  fortli  in  these  guide- 
lines particularly  as  they  relate  to  school 
districts'  "affirmative  duty"  to  desegi'e- 
gate,  track  closely  controlling  constitu- 
tional principles  as  enunciated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  school  desegiegation 
cases.  Moreover,  a  later  amendment  to 
the  1964  act  suggests  that  standards  for 
compliance  with  title  VI  are  substan- 
tially coextensive  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements under  the  14th  amendment. 

In  its  most  recent  specific  pronounce- 
ments on  the  subject,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  consistently  recognized  that  af- 
firmative desegregation  will  almost  in- 
variably require  that  race  be  taken  into 
account  in  formulating  effective  reme- 
dies. Thus,  in  McDaniel  v.  Barresi,  402 
U.S.  38  (1971)  the  Court  sustained  a 
HEW-inspired  desegregation  plan  against 
allegations  that  it  involved  unconstitu- 
tional racial  student  assignments,  say- 
ing: 

.  .  .  School  boards  that  operated  dual 
school  systems  are  "clearly  charged  with  the 
affirmative  duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might 
be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary  System 
in  which  racial  discrimUiation  would  be 
eliminated  root  and  branch."  In  this  reme- 
dial process,  steps  will  almost  invariably  re- 
quire that  students  will  be  assigned  differ- 
ently because  of  race.  Any  other  approach 
would  freeze  the  status  quo  that  is  the  very 
target  of  all  desegregation  processes. 

And  in  a  companion  to  that  case,  the 
Court  in  Swann  v.  Board  of  Etlucation, 
402  U.S.  1  (1971)  specifically  approved, 
subject  to  certain  limitations,  the  use  of 
various  racially  based  desegregation 
measures  involving  the  remedial  assign- 
ment of  students  and  teachers  and  bus- 
ing. In  short,  under  current  departmen- 
tal regulations  and  related  judicial  au- 
thority, HEW  may,  and  commonly  does, 
employ  race-related  or  race  conscious 
desegregation  techniques  in  cari-ying  out 
its  enforcement  responsibilities  under 
title  VI  of  the  1964  act. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  we  can 
more  fully  understand  the  ramifications 
of  the  Helms  amendment.  The  operative 
language  of  tlie  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  to 
compel  school  districts  as  a  condition 
to  receiving  these  funds  to  classify 
or  assign  teachers  or  students  by  race, 
leligion,  or  national  origin  oi  to  keep 
records,   files,   reports,   or  statistics   on 


such  bases.  As  noted  above,  HEW  has 
more  or  less  traditionally  come  to  rely 
on  Its  authority  to  enforce  affirmative 
desegregation  plans  employing  race-re- 
lated criteria  as  a  primary  feature  of  its 
title  VI  enforcement  efforts.  The  contin- 
ued validity  of  such  policies  under  the 
Helms  amendment,  however,  would  ap- 
pear a  matter  of  some  substantial  doubt 
since  they  seem  clearly  premised  on  ra- 
cial classifications  or  assignments  as 
contemplated  by  the  amendment.  And 
v.hile  the  language  of  the  amendment  is 
not  mandatory  on  school  districts  in  tlie 
sense  of  flatly  prohibiting  their  voluntary 
adoption  of  affli-mative  desegiegation 
measures,  or  otherwise  complying  with 
HEW  requests,  it  would  apparently  de- 
prive the  agency  of  its  principal  coercive 
enforcement  mechanism  imder  title  VI; 
that  is,  its  authority  to  cut  off  Federal 
assistance.  In  other  words,  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  free,  as  a  volmitary  mat- 
ter to  assign  teachers  or  students  to 
achieve  affirmative  desegregation,  and 
would  still  be  subject  to  Federal  court 
order  to  do  so  on  constitutional  grounds, 
but  they  could  not  be  required  to  do  so 
by  HEW  as  a  condition  to  receipt  of 
funds  appropriated  by  tlie  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  as  would  otherwise  be 
the  case  under  title  VI. 

Similarly,  the  Helms  amendment 
would  suspend  departmental  regulations 
requiring  school  districts  to  keep  records 
and  submit  compliance  reports  "with 
respect  to  racial  and  ethnic  data  showing 
the  extent  to  which  members  of  minority 
groups  are  beneficiaries  of  and  partici- 
pants in  federally  assisted  programs, " 
thereby  further  hampering  the  monitor- 
ing and  enforcement  functions  of  HEW 
under  title  VI  in  the  .school  desegregation 
area. 

And  there  is  no  question  that  this 
amendment  would  critically  hamper  the 
monitoring  and  enforcement  functions, 
for  how  does  one  prove  the  existence  of 
discrimination  if  there  is  no  requirement 
that  records  be  kept. 

Last  year,  Caspar  Weinberger,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, made  this  point  very  well  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Warren  Magnuson — dated 
October  2,  1974 — opposing  this  same 
amendment.  He  wrote: 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  delete  this  language. 
It  would  seriously  Impede  our  efforts  to  en- 
force Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  En- 
forcement Ls  dependent  upon  identifying 
tliose  school  districts  which  may  be  In  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Unless  school  districts  keep 
the  statistics,  which  this  language  would 
prevent  us  from  requiring,  we  would  not 
know  where  to  direct  our  investigative  re- 
sources. 

The  lack  of  records  would  mean  that 
Government  funding  would  be,  at  best, 
haphazard.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  relinquishing  its  concern  in 
the  desegregation  of  school  systems,  giv- 
ing life  to  the  possibiUty  that  segregated 
."schools  would  once  again  flourish.  In 
short,  if  there  are  no  records,  there  are  no 
violations. 

In  addition  to  its  deleterious  effects  on 
title  VI  and  title  IX,  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, by  impeding  the  compilation  of 
statistics  regarding  national  origin,  could 
also  jeopardize  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  biJingual  education  title  of  the 
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Elementary  and  Secoudaiy  Eflucation 
Act. 

A  strong  argrument  can  also  be  made 
that  the  Helms  amendment  h  uncon- 
stitutional. It  can  be  construed  as  an 
unlawful  limitation  on  HEW's  ruthority 
to  insure  that  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gi  ams  are  administered  in  ace  jrd  with 
constitutional  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congresj  of  the 
United  States  cannot  go  on  r;cord  as 
supporting  such  an  unconi  cionable 
amendment.  We  have  come  too  far  and 
worked  too  hard.  Title  VI  of  ;he  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  title  IX  of  he  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  ar;  two  of 
our  proudest  legislative  accompli  ihments. 
If  we  pass  this  amendment  we  '  vould  be 
effectively  nuUifying  programs  m  hich  are 
designed  to  insure  compUance  w  th  these 
acts,  other  statutes,  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection requirements  of  the  fifth  and 
14th  amendments  to  the  Coui  titution. 

Senator  Helms  said  in  his  es  rUer  re- 
marks that  only  40  percent  of  he  chil- 
dren in  Boston  were  going  to  sch  )ol.  I  be- 
lieve this  figure  is  inaccurate.  On  tlie 
first  day  of  phase  2  of  Boston's  desegre- 
gation order  approximately  59  p<  rcent  of 
the  public  school  children  attenc  ed  class. 
And  as  of  yesterday,  75  percent  of  tlie 
children  in  the  city  of  Boston  are  going 
to  school. 

There  is  no  problem  with  the  (  hildren. 
In  fact,  if  the  parents,  certain  organi- 
zations, and  the  Congre&s  of  thii  United 
States  would  leave  them  alon?.  there 
would  not  be  any  problems,  and  ve  could 
immediately  desegregate  the  public 
school  systems  that  have  beei  inten- 
tionaUy  and  illegally  segregatec . 

It  should  be  emphasized  tha  we  are 
not  trying  to  balance  the  school  systems, 
w  ith  an  equal  number  of  black  a  id  white 
children.  That  issue  Ls  a  red  hen  ing.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  never  requi  ed  bus- 
ing to  create  a  racial  balance.  All  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ever  held  is  iiat  you 
cannot,  by  deliberate  Governnent  ac- 
tion, segregate  tlie  public  school  .systems 
of  this  coimtry.  That  is  good  1-iw,  and 
that  is  good  morality. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  I>ie.sideni.  vill  the 
Senator  yield  at  tliat  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Not  at  that  pciut;  no. 

The  Court  has  said  furtlier  tiat  bus- 
ing is  only  one  of  the  constitutio  lal  tools 
that  can  be  used  for  the  desegregation 
of  public  schools.  Otlier  remedie  -  should 
first  be  applied.  But  if  compliance  with 
the  law  cannot  be  achieved  with)ut  bus- 
ing, then  busing  must  be  one  of  tl  le  avail- 
able desegregation  remedies. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  dii»cuised  tliis 
amendment  time  and  time  again.  On 
nimierous  occasions  the  Senat<  of  the 
United  States  lias  been  asked  to  vote 
upon  it.  On  Novemcer  19.  1974,  the  Sen- 
ate defeated  it  43  to  35.  On  Dece  nber  11. 
1974,  the  Senate  defeated  it,  60  ta  33.  On 
December  11.  1974.  it  was  deleated  a 
third  time,  58  to  37.  And  on  December 
11.  1974,  It  was  defeated  a  four;h  time. 
62  to  30.  It  has  come  up  time  and  time 
again,  and  every  time,  no  matter  in  what 
form  or  fashion,  whether  the  Helms 
amendment,  the  Holt  amendmer  t  which 
came  over  from  the  House  of  Re  jresent- 
atlvfcs,   or   the  Beall   amendment.   thi.s 


issue  has  been  defeated  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  repeat  that  this 
amendment  involves  far  more  than  just 
busing.  Busing  has  Just  been  thrown  out 
as  a  red  herring.  We  are  here  concerned 
with  bilingual  education.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  all  forms  of  discrimination 
which,  if  the  Helms  amendment  were 
passed,  would  not  be  able  to  be  remedied 
by  the  appropriate  governmental  units  of 
this  coimtry. 

So  I  am  hopeful,  again,  Mr.  Piesident, 
that  the  Senate  will  act  as  it  has  here- 
tofore, and  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, because  this  Is  not  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing;  this  is  a  wolf  in  wolves'  cloth- 
ing. It  is  exactly  what  it  portends  to  be, 
exactly  like  it  looks.  And  let  there  be  no 
doubt— it  is  a  wolf. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  IvI.ATHIAS  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  ob- 
jected to  the  imanlmous  request  of  my 
good  friend  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment for  an  up  and  down  vote  on  the 
amendment  because  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  presented  In  a  verj-  strange  way 
to  tlie  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  represent  a  State  in  which  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  young  people  attend- 
ing school  are  Natives — Indians.  Eski- 
mos, and  Aleuts.  We  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  bring  about  programs  to  as- 
sist these  Indian  children,  who  have  verj' 
difficult  bilingual  problems. 

If  you  look  at  the  amendment,  it  says — 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  t\\\^ 
act    '    '    *   ct  ceiera. 

That  means  the  fundi  to  be  used  not 
0)ily  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  but  al.so 
aU  of  the  people  involved  in  administer- 
ing the  .special  funds  we  have  created — 
caunot  be  xised  lo  requl^'e,  a.s  a  condition  for 
otiier  funds  compliance  with  existing  laws. 

Not  funds  under  this  bill,  but  the  John- 
son-O'Malley  funds  under  our  Intei-Ior 
appropriations  bill,  and  the  funds  spread 
throughout  the  appropriations  bills  that 
come  before  the  Senate  for  the  pm-pose 
of  granting  assistance  to  those  who  are 
in  need.  They  carmot  use  the  moneys 
tmder  this  act  to  require  the  conditions 
to  be  met  for  the  other  acts. 

We  take  the  Johnson-OMalley  funds 
to  assist  Indian  children,  to  assist  the 
public  school  districts  that  are  providing 
education  for  Indian  children;  even  the 
BIA  funds  themselves  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  tlie  Indian  educational  system 
would  be  in  jeopardy  under  this  amend- 
ment. They  would  be  stopped  under  this 
amendment  because  they  could  not  keep 
the  statistics  which  bring  about  the  de- 
termination of  eligibility  imder  those 
special  acts. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  act  as  passed  to 
offer  special  assistance  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  aspects  of  ethnic  heritage 
that  are  so  important  to  so  many  por- 
tions of  our  communities.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker^  ha5 
pressed  us  for  additional  money  in  this 
area  time  and  time  again.  Statistics  must 
be  kept  by  the.se  school  districts  as  a  con- 
dition to  receive  the  money  under  these 
other  acts. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  15  seconds? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  finish  in  1  sec- 
ond, and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  debate 
it  with  my  friend. 

The  word  "basing"  does  not  appear  in 
this  amendment.  The  word  "transporta- 
tion" does  not  appear  in  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  emasculates  the  acts 
passed  by  Congress  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  disadvantaged. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  stopped  using 
some  concepts  such  as  busing  to  destroy 
the  whole  concept  of  aid  to  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

We  have  already  spoken  on  busing,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  what 
we  did  last  year  was  sulBcient. 

But  whether  it  is  vocational  ed,  the 
a.ssistance  that  we  give  now  in  the  stu- 
dent aid  area,  and,  particularly,  the  stu- 
dent aid  area  for  higher  education,  much 
of  that  is  based  upon  ethnic  or  disad- 
vantaged characteristics,  and  statistics 
must  be  kept  * 

I  do  not  care  w  hether  it  is  under  title  I. 
whether  it  is  Indian  teacher  aid,  John- 
son-O'Malley  money,  bilingual  grant,  the 
BIA  money  we  spent  for  the  Indian  edu- 
cation, tlie  money  for  ethnic  heritage 
program,  the  assistance  we  have  for  the 
disadvantaged,  for  the  handicapped,  for 
vocational  ed,  for  student  aid,  compliance 
Willi  all  of  the  other  acts  requires  sta- 
tistics. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  one  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
my  friend  here  in  a  moment. 

I  will  finish  this  one  thought.  To  try 
to  address  the  problem  of  transportation 
of  children  to  bring  about  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  is  one  thing.  To 
deny  the  power  to  HEW  to  use  the  funds 
under  this  biU  to  maintain  the  statistics 
to  detennine  eligibility  for  all  of  the 
other  special  assistance  programs  we 
have  in  the  field  of  education,  I  think  is 
improper,  and  I  really  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  subject  to  a  point  ot 
order. 

The  Parliamentarian  advised  me  it  is 
not  the  case  because  it  is  stated  in  the 
frame  of  a  limitation,  and  it  probably 
would  be  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  I  be- 
lieve, but  I  believe  the  Senate  ought  to 
table  this  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  bring  up  busing,  bring  it  up 
directly.  Do  not  bring  it  up  in  the  sense 
of  clouding  the  whole  issue  of  aid  to  the 
disadvantaged  through  our  educational 
system  on  the  Federal  level. 

I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  glad  to  .say  for  the 
legislative  record  that  thus  amendment 
does  not  prohibit  or  prevent  the  keeping 
of  records.  It  simply  prevents  HEW  from 
requiring  them. 

I  assume  that  the  Senator's  school."^ 
would  do  it  on  a  voluntai-y  basis. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  not  voluntary.  We 
require  it  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  we  keep  these  conditions  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  funds.  We  have  to  be 
told  how  many  people  are  in  our  school 
and  who  are  the  Indians,  how  many  are 
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disadvantaged,  how  many  are  ethnic  peo- 
ple, if  we  want  the  Indian  and  the  ethnic 
heritage  money. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Voluntarily? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  not  voluntary.  It  is 
required  by  law  today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Would  they  do  it 
voluntarily? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  They  do  not  do  it 
voluntarily.  They  do  it  to  comply  with 
the  law,  and  they  require  it  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  the  funds,  yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  First  of  all,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  makes  a  valid  point, 
and  that  is  why  in  a  moment,  when  I  get 
an  oppoi-tunity,  I  am  going  to  call  up  my 
amendment  which  eliminates  the  sen- 
tence and  make  this  a  busing  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  as  it  now  reads  on 
line  3,  the  last  word  says  "to"  and  then 
going  to  the  next  sentence  "classify  stu- 
dents or  teachers  by  race,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
allotted  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  only  problem  is  the 
Senator  has  time  on  the  amendment,  and 
we  only  have  a  few  minutes  remaining  on 
this  amendment. 

I  will  allot  a  moment  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  our  schools  we  are 
assigning  teachers  on  the  basis  of  race. 
We  do  that  with  the  teacher's  aide.  We  do 
that  in  Eskimo  country.  We  have  a  teach- 
er's aide  standing  behind  or  beside  the 
teacher.  He  or  she  understands  the  basic 
language  that  this  child's  parents  speak. 
The  other  one  is  teaching  the  child  in 
English.  That  is  assigning  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  race. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Language,  not  race. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  race. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Language. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor Helms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
thhik  that  the  Senate  should  be  legis- 
lating on  an  appropriations  bill.  If  we 
are  going  to  get  into  the  situation  which 
the  amendment  purports  to  get  into, 
then  certainly  it  should  be  the  subject  of 
extensive  hearings  and  perhaps  we  can 
change  the  basic  authorizing  legislation. 
But,  in  the  second  place — and  I  think 
it  is  the  point  that  was  already  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  his  exceUent  rebuttal  to  the 
argument  made  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment— this  amendment  does  not  stop 
busing  at  all.  If  this  amendment  should 
pass  and  be  signed  into  law,  there  still 
is  going  to  be  busing  In  Boston,  Louis- 
ville, and  all  over  the  country.  This  does 
not  afifect  that  existing  busing  whatso- 
ever. All  it  does,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  very  ably  points  out,  is  It 


simply  guts  title  VI  of  the  civil  rights 
law. 

Busing  as  Is  being  done  in  Boston  at 
the  present  time,  for  example,  is  done 
under  a  com-t  order.  There  Is  not  any 
Federal  money  being  appropriated  under 
this  appropriations  bill  anyway  that  is 
involved  in  any  way  whatsoever  with  re- 
spect to  busing  in  that  area  or  in  any 
other  area. 

So  I  do  not  know  why  the  author  of 
this  amendment  is  pretending  that  this 
is  an  antibusing  amendment  when  it  is 
not  that  at  all. 

In  the  third  place,  what  the  authois  of 
the  amendment  aie  really  doing  by  elim- 
inating tlie  requirement  for  recordkeep- 
ing is  depriving  us  of  some  factual  mate- 
rial that  we  might  use  as  a  basis  to  bring 
about  equal  educational  opportunity  by 
some  method  other  than  busing. 

I  presume  that  that  is  what  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendment  actually  want  to 
do.  So  they  are  really  cutting  ofif  their 
nose  to  spite  their  face  by  this  amend- 
ment. They  are  not  going  to  eliminate 
busing  at  all,  and  they  are  going  to  elim- 
inate the  basis  for  some  possible  factual 
material  that  would  enable  us  to  come 
up  with  a  possible  alternative  to  busing. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  the  proponents 
for  busing  are  wedded  to  that  as  the  only 
method  to  bring  about  equal  opportunity 
for  education,  but  it  is  the  only  method 
that  has  worked  so  far. 

It  is  difficult  in  some  areas  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  the  growing  pains  of  a 
maturing  society.  I  think  that  it  Is  one 
of  the  growing  pains  that  we  have  to  go 
through.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  not  be 
painful  for  too  long. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  stick  with  it 
until  we  do  aCford  equal  educational  op- 
portunit:'  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  FORD.  ^Tr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  not  in  control 
of  the  time,  but  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  is  just  a  quick  ques- 
tion. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  James  Cole- 
man, who  made  studies  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  recommended 
forced  busing  for  desegregation,  has  now 
changed  his  opinion  and  made  the  report 
that  it  Is  not  working,  and  he  is  making 
other  suggestions  to  look  for  other 
methods? 

With  what  Is  happening  now  the  Sen- 
ator, endorsing  busing,  said  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  v  rks,  and  the  Individual  who 
made  the  study,  that  was  used  in  aU 
these  cases  before  all  the  cc  ts,  "ow 
h"<;  made  the  decision  It  does  not  work. 
Should  there  be  i  change?  Should  we 
make  an  efifort  to  change  it? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Tl.e  Senator  from 
Maine  said  this  Is  the  only  system  we 
ha"e  now  that  we  Imow  has  worked  to 
some  ext'nt.  I  -^alize  Mr.  Coleman  and 
other  people  say  it  does  not  work. 

Mr.  FORD.  They  are  the  ones  who 
proposed  it  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  H  is  not  the  only 
one  who  proposed  it  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  FORD.  He  was  the  one  who  made 
the  study  for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  PRESIDir     OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  mny 


I  have  an  additional  minute  to  rns  -^r  a 
question? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  One  additional  minute. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  this  amendment  v.  ill  not  eliminate 
busing.  That  is  the  important  point  '"at 
I  wished  to  make  when  I  stood  up. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  granting  additional  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  a  half  minute. 

This  is  a  matter  that  we  have  debated 
here  every  time  we  have  an  HEW  bill, 
and  the  effect  of  the  amendment  is  ex- 
actly the  same  no  matter  hov  nucli  it  is 
going  to  be  modified  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  D3laware. 

It  undermines  HEW's  obligation  by  law 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — it  is 
as  simple  as  that — which  proiilbits  dis- 
crimination because  of  race.  It  prevents 
tlie  keeping  of  records. 

Ii  is  very  similar  to  the  bitter  argument 
we  had  last  year.  It  is  very  similar — 
almost  word  for  word — to  the  so-called 
Holt  amendment  in  the  House.  The  con- 
ference did  not  want  to  have  too  much 
to  do  with  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  again, 
that  here  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  The  proper  committee  should 
look  at  it. 

If  someone  wants  to  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court,  that  person  should  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  do  that.  I  do  not  know  why 
everybody  persists  in  putting  these 
amendments  on  appropriation  bills.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  I  would  be  against 
it  for  that  reason.  But  it  does  undermine 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  is  not  a 
new  subject  here  at  all.  It  has  been  up 
and  down  and  up  and  down. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment for  two  reasons:  I  do  not  think  it 
belongs  here,  and  I  beUeve  it  under- 
mines— takes  the  guts — out  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Not  only  busing  is 
involved;  other  things  are  involved. 
Schools  are  in  session  now;  any  changes 
could  create  greater  confusion  and  dis- 
sension. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  has  promised  to  work 
hard  on  this  problem  and  provide  the 
Congress  with  possible  solutions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  the  lengthy  debates,  not  only  to- 
day but  also  through  the  last  several 
years,  on  this  amendment,  or  similar 
amendments  that  have  come  before  the 
Senate.  In  every  instance,  the  Senate  has 
rejected  them.  And  the  reasons  for  re- 
jection have  been  compelling. 

First  of  all,  as  the  chairman  has  said, 
this  matter  should  be  first  taken  up  with 
the  proper  authorizing  committee.  This 
has  not  been  done. 

In  addition,  school  ah-eady  is  in  ses- 
sion. Any  changes  now  woiild  create  even 
greater  confusion  and  greater  dissen- 
sion. So,  in  addition  to  a  legal  problem 
we  have  a  great  moral  problem  before  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelmingly  reject  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  The 
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amendment  could,  in  effect, 
Tlie  amendment  goes  much 
has  been  said;  it  encompasses 
than  busing. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from 
come  a  convert,  as  he  was 
floor.  I  would  rather  see  him 
into  the  fold  of  those  who 
equal  educational  opportunii 
our  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopefijl 
vote,  once  and  for  all.  will 
tlie  matter  of  busing  will  not 
appropriation  bills;  that  if  th 
a  busing  bill,  as  was  sugges 
come  before  the  appropriate 
committee  and  reach  the  fl 
vehicle. 

Mr.  Pi-eGident.   I  yield  b 
mainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
the   amendment   of    the 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidetit 
Senator   from    Massachusett 
his  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
Senator  withhold  his  motion 

Mr.  BRCX)KE.  For  what  puj- 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  arrived  in 
after    the    time    had    expir 
amendment  of  the  Senator 
Carolina.  I  respectfully  ask 
from  Massachusetts  if  he  will 
minutes,  either  on  the 
the  bill,  to  make  a  few  remari 
tedly,  against  his  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  tor  has  1  minute  remainii 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  only 
An  amendment  will  be  called 
Senator  from  Delaware,  on 
Senator  from  Texas  can  speal 
want  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  only  ask 
if  he  will  yield  me  3  minutes 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  I  had  it.  I 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEr 
no  time  on  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  I  had  It 
would  sield  it  to  my  colleag 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  tor  from  Massachusetts  has 

Mr.  BIDEN.   Mr.   President, 
Senator  from   Massachusetts 
the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  I  can 
raous  consent  to  yield  3 
Senator  from  Texas  without 
right  to  make  the  motion  to 
which  I  W3mt  a  vote.  I  ask 
consent  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 
of  the  most  fair-minded  men 
known  and  who  always  has 
modating  to  his  colleagues 

Mr.  President,  the  experien<^ 
gained  from  busing  can  be 
brief  terms.  To  begin  with,  it 
inatory,  by  its  nature,  when 
one  child  that  he  must  be 
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the  child  next  door  to  him  Is  allowed  to 
go  to  his  neighborhood  school.  The  only 
fair  way  to  do  It  would  be  to  bus  all 
children. 

Second,  the  practice  of  busing  does  not 
contribute  to  quality  education.  It  de- 
tracts from  it.  because  it  draws  down  on 
re.sources  that  should  be  spent  on  books, 
on  teachers,  on  instruction  facilities,  on 
better  buildings — all  things  that  go  into 
quality  education. 

Further,  it  does  not  contribute  to  the 
breaking  down  of  racial  barriers  and  ra- 
cial animo.sities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
very  issue  of  busing  is  polarizing  racial 
sentiment  in  many  communities  where 
great  progress  had  been  made  in  getiins 
rid  of  discrimination.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  i.s  a  step  backward. 

Beyond  that,  it  is  going  to  contribute 
farther  to  the  deterioration  of  the  core 
cities  in  this  countiT.— as  a  matter  nf  fact, 
that  is  the  effect  it  is  having — and  it  will 
precipitate  an  even  more  rapid  flight  to 
the  suburbs. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  this  matter 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  in  Congress.  It  must  be  dealt  with  at 
the  earliest  opportimity.  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  not  tabled  and  is 
ultimately  adopted. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres-i  - 
dent,  bUEing  is  without  question  a  num- 
bers game — and  a  very  dangerous  game, 
indeed.  It  can  only  be  implemented  b.%' 
imposing  quotas. 

Someone — be  it  a  Federal  judge  ac- 
countable to  no  one,  or  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucrat guided  by  his  own  conception 
of  social  organization — must  set  the 
quotas  of  those  who  will  be  bussed  forci- 
bly from  their  neighlx)rhood  school  to 
some  other  institution. 

There  is  no  consideration  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Tliere  is  no  consideration  for  the  de- 
sires of  the  children  and  the  parents  of 
those  children. 

There  is  no  consideration  for  individual 
merit,  individual  talent  or  individual  abil- 
ity. 

There  is  no  consideration  for  quality 
education. 

There  are  only  numbers — quotas. 

The  laws  of  this  Nation  state  unequivo- 
cally that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  sex  or 
national  origin. 

I  support  those  laws. 

But  quotas  violate  every  concept  pro- 
tected by  those  laws. 

Quotas  can  consider  only  race,  creed, 
sex  and  national  origin. 

In  short,  quotas  are  inherently  dis- 
criminatory. They  can  only  perpetuate 
policies  based  solely  upon  considerations 
of  race,  creed,  sex  or  national  origin — 
those  very  considerations  we  have  time 
and  again  rejected  as  discriminatory  and 
invidious. 

Simply  stated,  the  Helms  amendment 
prohibits  the  Federal  bureaucracy  from 
imposing  quotas  upon  education. 


That  Ls — quotas  in  the  hiring  of  teach- 
ers; quotas  in  the  assignment  of  school 
pupils,  both  in  the  schoolhouse  and  in 
the  classroom;  quotas  based  not  on  any 
congressional  mandate,  but  solely  accord- 
ing to  tlie  theories  of  social  planning  held 
by  Federal  bureaucrats  who  are  insulated 
from  tlie  people. 

What  are  quotas?  In  reality,  they  arc 
the  most  invidious  sort  of  discrimination. 
Tlie  quota  mentality  says  "judge  an  in- 
dividual because  he  is  a  member  of  a 
certain  class  or  group  and  not  upon  hi  • 
individual  talents  or  merits." 

Quotas  do  violence  to  the  basic  under- 
t- innings  ol  our  form  of  democracy.  There 
is  no  way  to  justify  arbitrary  quotas  in 
a  np.iion  which  holds  a.s  a  self -evident 
truth  "that  all  men  are  created  equal". 

Quotis  state — from  the  first  instance 
tiiat  an  individual  is  considered — for 
.school  or  classroom  placement,  for  a  job. 
for  award  or  discipline,  even  for  a  grade— 
that  he  or  she  is  not  eo.ual.  That  indi- 
vidual i.s.  in^itead,  a  member  of  a  group, 
to  be  favored  or  disfavored  on  that  ba.si.s 
alone  and  without  consideration  for  in- 
dividual merit. 

Fiiraphrasing  Dr.  George  C.  Roche  III. 
president  of  Hillsdale  College  and  au- 
thor of  the  book  "The  Balancing  Act — 
Quota  Hiring  in  Higher  Education'  . 
quotas  are  '"not  tlie  wave  of  the  future:" 
they  are  "the  putrid  backwash  of  all  tlie 
tired  social  engineering  schemes  of  the 
centuries." 

And  yet,  the  social  engineers  of  HEW 
have  pressed  on  with  their  quest  to  force 
this  type  of  social  planning  on  the  Ameri- 
can people — without  congressional  ap- 
proval and  with  too  little  congressional 
oversight. 

This  week,  Virguiia's  highest  educa- 
tion ofBclal,  Dr.  W.  E.  Campbell,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  stated 
thit  the  school  next  door  or  down  tho 
street  someday  will  be  run  by  the  Federal 
Government  unless  present  trends  arc 
reversed. 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  what 
this  amendment  does  and  does  not  do: 

It  does  prohibit  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy from  compelling  schools  to  compile 
data,  whose  only  purpose  is  to  support 
preconceived  quota  notions  of  Federal 
bureaucrats. 

It  does  prohibit  the  Federal  btu-eauc- 
racy  from  engaging  in  the  economic 
blackmail  of  States  and  localities  in  con- 
travention of  the  Constitution  and  the 
will  of  the  people. 

It  does  not  "gut"  title  VI  of  tlie  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  HEW  still  has  the  au- 
thority to  seek  legal  representation  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  seek 
redress  in  the  courts  whenever  it  per- 
ceives clear  violations  of  the  act. 

This  amendment  allows  for  a  long- 
needed  correction  in  the  balance  between 
the  branches  of  Government.  The  ex- 
cesses to  which  the  Federal  bureaucrats 
have  gone  in  their  social  engineering 
schemes  make  all  the  more  compelling 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  keeping  leg- 
islative prerogatives  in  the  Congress  and 
judicial  powers  in  the  courts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessity  for 
an  amendment  like  this  is  just  another 
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indication  of  how  much  authority  and 
re.'^ponsibility  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  has  abdicated.  By  this 
amendment,  we  are  trying  to  end  an 
abu.se — a  bureaucratic  excess — which  the 
jurhors  of  the  enabling  legis'iition  never 
intended. 

That  we  allowed  the  executive  branch 
to  perpetrate  such  a  violation  of  indi- 
vidual rights  upon  the  people  is  as  much 
a  condemnation  of  the  Congress  as  it  is 
of  the  bureaucracy. 

A  legislative  policy  must  be  estab- 
ILshed.  And  this  is  a  good  starting  point. 
We  must  not  leave  this  vital  task  to  the 
bureaucrats,  who  are  responsive  to  no 
one.  nor  to  the  courts,  wlio  are  respon- 
sible to  no  one. 

This  Nation  is  crying  for  relief  from 
the  wrong-headed,  discriminatory  and 
outrageously  unfair  pi-actices  of  forced 
busing  and  tlie  imiX)sition  of  quotas  by 
Federal  bureaucrats. 

To  ignore  this  heart-fell. ixjtition  from 
the  people  in  every  State,  station  and 
walk  of  life  i-s  to  perpetuate  an  injustice 
which  eats  at  Uie  constitutional  soul  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mi-.  Piesident,  I  ask  for 
tlie  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  a  motion  to  talile? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  na.vs  were  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agieeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota <Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mi-.  MrsKiE>  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annomice  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver  >  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckleys  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis*  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  anounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole*  would  vote  "nay." 

Ihe  result  was  annomiced — yeas  48, 
n.iys  43,  as  follows: 
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Proxmire 
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Mtiskie 

Cvirtis 
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So  Mr.  Brooke'.s  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Reims"  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agi'erd  to. 

Mr.  BIDEI4.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  called  up. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
might  state  there  is  a  long  list  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments  to  present  to 
this  bill,  and  we  will  pixweed  more  quickly 
if  we  have  quiet. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Pi-e.-^ident.  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  be  called  up. 

Ml-.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to  find  out 
how  many  amendments  we  have  on  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair 
vriM  state  Senator  Buen  has  an  amend- 
ment; Senators  Bartlett,  Chiles,  Ken- 
nedy, and  MoRCAN  have  additional 
a  mendments  to  come  up. 

Mr.  BRCXJKE.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  have 
five  listed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Five  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  have  his  amendment  re- 
ported. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing section.: 

Sec.  ( — ).  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
tinder  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  require  any 
school,  school  system,  ch-  oth^-  educatlcm&l 
Institution,  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
ftmds,  grants,  or  other  beneats  from  the 
Federal  Government,  to  assign  teachers  or 
students  to  schools,  classes,  or  courses  for 
reasons  of  race. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  ask  imanimous  ctmsent 
that  Senatoi-s  Helms,  Tower,  Nunn, 
Bentsen,  and  Thttrmond  be  added  a.s  co- 
sponsoi-s  to  my  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  so  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
here.  The  motion  to  table  passed  by  only 
several  votes,  and  it  may  be  that  I  can 
convince  those  few  votes  to  change  their 
position  and  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  certain  a.sp>ects  to 
it  that  I  think  justifiably  rai.sed  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  othei-s. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  I  was  saying.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  tliink  there  was  some  justifiable 
concern  on  the  part  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  might  have  been  Inclined 
to  support  an  "antibusing"  amendment 
but  did  not  want  to  confuse  the  issue 
and  also  end  up  cuttins?  out  bilingual 
programs  or  piograms  for  the  disad- 
vantaged or  any  other  program  that  does 
not  directly  deal  with  the  question  of 
busing. 

The  purixxse  of  mv  amendment  is  to 
narrow  the  Lssue  so  that  we  talk  about 
busing.  The  input  of  tlie  amendment 
would  be.  If  it  were  to  pass,  that  HEW 
could  not  cut  off  Federal  funds  to  a 
school  district  because  it  refused  to  as- 
sign Students  or  teachers  to  either  classes 
or  schools  because  of  race.  I  eliminated 
the  words  "national  origin."  and  the  word 
"sex"  is  not  included.  We  are  specifically 
talking  about  a.ssignnient  of  schools 
and  or  classes  because  of  a  person's  race. 
I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  I  made 
eai-lier,  and  that  all  my  colleagues  have 
heard  pro  and  con.  on  the  question  of 
busing.  Whether  or  not  it  works,  whether 
it  does  not  work,  whether  Di-.  Coleman 
was  right  before  and  wrong  now  or  wrong 
before  and  right  now,  I  will  not  go  into 
all  of  those  arguments  now.  But  I  would 

like  to  clarify  that  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  withhold.  The 
Senator  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  Will  the  Senators  who  wish 
to  converse  please  remove  themselves 
from  the  Senate  floor,  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  My  amendment  would  ver>- 
simply  just  prevent  HEW  from  cutting 
off  Federal  f imds  to  a  school  which  failed 
to  assign  students  to  classes,  courses,  or 
a  school  itself  because  of  race,  and  I  will 
sum  up  my  position  and  my  feeling  about 
the  concept  of  busing  without  again  be- 
laboring that  argtmient. 

As  I  said  earUer.  and  I  repeat,  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  have  got  to.  this  Chamber, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  has  to — and  it  will  soon- 
er or  later,  if  it  is  not  this  year  it  will 
soon — declare  that  busing  does  not  work. 
It  is  a  counterproductive  concept  that  is 
causing  more  harm  to  equal  education 
than  any  benefit  that  may  inure  from  it 
in  the  few  places  where  it  may  not  be 
causing  many  problems. 

I  think  that  the  busing  question  ob- 
fuscates the  issue  of  equal  education  so 
that  we  do  not  get  down  to  the  point  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  provide  more  funds  and  facilities  and 
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opportunities  within  our  Vocational 
system  for  all  Americans.  It  c<>nfuses  me 
how,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  Ptesident  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  says 
busing  does  not  work  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  equal  education  is  the  key, 
and  then  he  goes  ahead  and  vetoes  the 
education  bill. 

We  in  this  Chamber  should  ae  arguing 
about  education  and  how  we  s  lould  pro- 
vide a  greater  opportunity  :or  disad- 
vantaged American  youth  to  h  ive  an  op- 
portunity for  an  education.  V^e  are  not 
doing  that  when  we  talk  about  busing. 
We  are  inflaming  racial  passioi  is  in  every 
section  of  this  country  when  we  inskt 
on  a  program  that  is  not  woi  king,  imd 
we  do  not  get  down  to  the  basi  c  issue. 

Once  again,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  think 
busing  is  to  the  social  issues  of  the  sev- 
enties what  Vietnam  was  to  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  sixties.  And,  as  I  also  said 
earlier,  we  should  do  with  busing  what 
a  distinguished  former  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Vermont  said  we 
should  do  within  the  area  of  f c  reign  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  He  said,  in  tie  sixties, 
we  should  declare  we  won  in  Vi(  tnam  and 
leave.  This  Chamber  should  de  ilare  bus- 
ing does  not  work,  and  leave  :t  and  get 
on  to  the  question  of  how  in  G  id's  name 
are  we  going  to  help  those  ten ;  of  thou- 
sands or  maybe  millions  of  black  chil- 
dren who  are  being  disadvantaged,  who 
are  the  victims  of  our  educat  onal  sys- 
tem, and  who  are  not  being  afforded  an 
equal  opportunity  for  an  educi  tion  here 
in  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
specifically  to  preclude  businir  in  one 
area.  It  will  not  prevent  busing  by  court 
order,  it  will  not  prevent  busiig  in  the 
areas  which  in  many  places  is  being  or- 
dered now,  but  it  will  prevent  1 1  bureau- 
cracy, HEW,  from  being  able  Vp,  If  it  so 
deems  to  do  it,  cut  off  Federal  funds  for 
failure  of  the  school  district  pnd/or  a 
school  system  to  assign  children  accord- 
ing to  some  HEW  formula  whicli  is  some- 
how supposed  to  provide  for  a  better 
educational  opportunity  for  yoiuig  peo- 
ple. 

Lastly,  the  Senator  from  Alas  ica  raised 
some  very,  very  good  points,  in  my 
opinion,  when  he  was  arguinj  against 
the  Helms  amendment. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  meet 
some  of  those  objections.  The  Senator 
may  not  feel  it  does  it,  but  I  think  it 
does. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  ha;  pointed 
out  that  there  are  many  pieces  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  aid  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  aid.  For  example,  tli(  20  per- 
cent of  his  population  which  is  Indian 
in  the  State  of  Alaska.  He  pointed  out 
the  teachers  are  assigned  base!  on  the 
fact  that  they  speak  the  laniruage  of 
that  Indian  population  to  assist  the  reg- 
ular teacher  in  that  class. 

The  Helms  legislation,  he  argued 
would  prevent  them  from  beini;  able  to 
be  assigned  to  carry  out  the  legi  ;lation.  I 
argued  and  I  maintain  thatTthe  as- 
signment of  that  teacher  is  not  because 
the  teacher  happens  to  be  an  Imlian,  but 
because  the  teacher  happens    »  speak 


the  language.  ITie  assignment  is  based  on 
language. 

In  our  bilingual  educational  programs 
for  Spanish  speaking,  for  example,  the 
pei-son  does  not  have  to  prove  he  is 
Spanish  in  origin.  All  that  has  to  be 
proved  is  the  school,  the  school  district, 
or  the  person  cannot  speak  English  and 
has  Spanish  as  the  primary  language. 

A  number  of  people  in  my  city  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  speak  only  Spanish  and 
not  even  Spanish  because  of  where  they 
were  raised  and  their  background.  They 
qualified  for  bilingual  programs. 

So  I  think  it  is  fallacious  to  say,  vote 
against  the  Biden  amendment  because 
it  will  cut  out  our  bilingual  programs. 
It  is  not  based  on  race  or  bilingual  pro- 
grams, but  what  language  one  speaks. 

My  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
preclude  recordkeeping,  would  not  pre- 
clude classification,  and  would  in  no  way 
be  injurious  to  the  bilingual  programs 
that  are  in  existence,  that  are  needed, 
and  that  should  be  increased. 

With  that  little  bit  of  explanation  of 
my  amendment,  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
much  more  need  for  me  to  expound  on 
my  views  of  why  busing  is  not  working. 
As  I  say,  we  have  talked  about  it  all. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that 
this  will  not  prevent  busing  by  court 
order. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  it  will  not  prevent  that.  But  he 
does  say  that  it  will  prevent  HEW  from 
requiring  busing. 

If  this  went  through,  I  suppose  what 
HEW  could  not  do,  the  courts  could  do 
so  what  would  the  amendment  reaUy 
accomplish  as  far  as  stopping  busing  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  would  do  several  things. 
One,  it  would  require,  if  and  when  there 
IS  a  busing  order,  that  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  where  the  order  is  coming 
from.  That  is  not  some  faceless  bureau- 
crat deciding  that  any  child,  black  or 
white,  should  fit  in  some  predetermined 
ratio. 

This  amendment  would  not  prevent  a 
court  from  finding  segregation  in  that 
school  system  and  using  busing  as  the 
tool  to  eliminate  that  segregated  situa- 
tion. It  would  prevent  its  being  an  ad- 
mimstrative  function  and  to  be  done 
administratively. 

I  would  like  to  find  a  way  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  have  been  searching  and 
frankly  I  do  not  know  one  without  vio- 
lating other  principles  which  I  feel 
strongly  about.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
be  able  to  prevent  the  courts  from  order- 
ing busing  because,  in  my  opinion,  the 
courts  have  hung  on  to  what  they 
thought  was  a  system  that  might  work, 
busing.  They  wonder,  what  the  heck  will 
I  do,  we  have  no  place  else  to  tui-n. 

So  in  effect,  as  in  the  progression  of 
cases  from  Brown  against  School  Board 
to  those  being  decided  in  every  major  city 
ir.  this  Nation  today,  they  end  up  at 
what  human  nature  usually  dictates. 
They  are  human,  clinging  to  the  only 


thing  that  is  being  debated,  and  that  is 
busing. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out 
that  busing  is  one  of  the  tools  the  court 
can  use  and  one  they  might  want  to  use. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  see  them  begin 
to  use  imagination  and  find  some  other 
tools.  If  I  could  figure  out  a  way— and 
I  have  not  yet — I  would  like  to  see  them 
have  the  one  tool,  the  busing  tool,  elimi- 
nated, but  I  have  not  figured  it  out  yet. 

This  is  one  step  in  seeing  to  it  the  only 
place  the  busing  order  could  come  from 
would  be  a  court  and  that  Federal  funds 
could  not  be  cut  off  and  HEW  could  not 
intimidate  school  districts  to  do  what 
they  have  them  doing  now  in  order  to 
prevent  HEW  from  taking  the  action 
they  threaten  they  will  take  if  they  do 
not. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Can  the  Senator 
give  me  statistics  as  to  what  busing  ac- 
complished, just  by  HEW  itself?  It  is  my 
impression  most  of  the  figures  on  the 
court  order 

Mr.  BIDEN.  In  my  State  there  is  one 
of  the  largest  school  districts,  and  I  can- 
not give  the  Senator  statistics,  every  time 
they  ask  me  for  this.  I  remember  the 
quotation  of  Disraeli : 

. . .  lies,  damn  lies  and  statistics. 

HEW  is  using  nothing  but  statistics, 
and  the  court  also,  to  go  forward  and 
come  out  with  an  asinine  policy,  busing. 

For  an  example,  in  my  State  there  is 
a  school  district  called  De  La  Warr,  and 
HEW  has  mandated  under  threat  of 
them  losing  their  Federal  funds  within 
that  school  district  that  they  have  a  cer- 
tain ratio  within  the  school  district  for 
their  classes. 

It  is  purely  a  poor  district,  and  already 
has  the  largest  single  black  population.  I 
am  not  exactly  positive  of  this,  but  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  this  district 
is  already  black. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  suburban  school 
districts  that  has  a  significant  black  pop- 
ulation, yet  HEW  has  come  into  that 
poor  school  district  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly survive  without  Federal  funds — I 
doubt  that  any  of  them  could — and  has 
said: 

Unless  you  start  assigning  teachers  and 
switching  elementary  schools  and  assigning 
teachers  based  on  race,  we  are  going  to  cut 
off  your  Federal  funds. 

They  do  not  even  want  to  expend  the 
money  to  fight  the  legal  battle  in  order 
to  go  into  court  to  argue  against  the 
HEW  ruling,  so  they  are  being  intim- 
idated by  HEW. 

They  are  going  forward  and  doing  pre- 
cisely what  HEW  tells  them  to  do,  which 
is  that  they  are  now  assigning  students 
purely  on  a  formula  which  is  based  on  a 
racial  balance  concept. 

I  suspect  that  if  we  went  around  the 
Chamber  today  and  asked  whether  any 
Senator  in  any  State  has  a  similar  sit- 
uation, we  might  find  that  there  are  a 
number  of  situations  where  there  is  os- 
tensibly voluntary  busing  on  the  part  of 
tne  school  district,  but  It  Is  not  voluntaiy. 

HEW  says,  'If  you  do  not,  we  will  not 
give  you  any  money." 
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But  I  cannot  provide  the  Senator  with 
any  statistics. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  practice  goint?  on  is  something  for 
the  appropriate  committee  to  go  into 
because  HEW  is  not  supposed  to  be  just 
assigning  students  on  the  basis  of  racial 
e'luality. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  suspect  the  Senator 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  poorer  areas 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  court.  I  suspect 
most  of  them  are  taking  them  to  court 
and  the  courts  throwing  them  out  if 
they  are  wrong.  If  they  are  right,  they 
will  be  enforced. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  suspect  the  Senator, 
technically,  is  correct. 

When  this  Senator  first  got  here  in 
1972,  one  reason  why  I  voted  against 
some  of  these  so-called  antibusing 
amendments  was  that  I  bought  the  ar- 
gument that  it  is  not  the  appropriate 
committee,  or  an  appropriations  bill  is 
not  the  proper  vehicle,  and,  therefore, 
I  should  wait  imtil  we  really  debated  this 
subject  and  vote  up  or  down  on  whether 
or  not  we  support  the  concept  of  busing. 

It  is  as  flat  as  that.  I  waited  and  wait- 
ed and  waited.  I  found  I  was  in  a  position 
of  supporting  on  my  votes  a  concept 
which  I  did  not  believe  in — busing — be- 
cause I  was  waiting  for  the  appropi-iate 
committee. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Has  the  Senator  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  some  other  way 
of  getting  equal  educational  opportiml- 
ties  other  than  busing?  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  re.<iponsible  would  have 
to  consider  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  My  recollection  is  that 
there  is  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  has  been  in  committee — a  whole 
bundle  of  them  in  committee,  I  guess.  In 
all  candor.  I  suspect  the  Senator  would 
be  pressed  to  the  wall  by  being  asked 
whether  or  not  he  thought  there  was  a 
snowball's  chance  in  Hades  for  that  get- 
ting out  of  committee.  I  wonder  what 
his  answer  would  be. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  not  on  that 
committee,  but  if  I  were,  I  would  see 
that  it  got  out  of  committee.  That  Is  a 
bill  that  provides  no  answer,  without 
taking  any  positive  action  whatsoever,  to 
take  tlie  place  of  busing. 

As  I  mentioned  before  in  my  remaiks, 
90  percent  of  those  of  us  who  are  sup- 
porting busing  are  open  to  any  sugges- 
tions that  would  better  accomplish  the 
purpose  that  we  all  seek  of  getting  equal 
educational  opportunities.  But  unless 
scraebody  comes  up  with  something  other 
than  just  abandonhig  busing,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  met  very  sympathetically. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  To  answer  the  Senator  s 
question.  I  have  been  as  scrupulous  as 
I  can  be  about  providing  an  alternative. 
The  alternative,  imfortunately,  carmot  be 
packaged,  if  one  examines  the  whole  situ- 
ation. The  alternative  deals  with  equal 
opportunity.  It  is  not  to  say  that  when 
u  e  eliminate  busing  we  will  come  up  with 
some  other  remedial  tool  for  the  court  It 
seems  to  me  Uie  alternative  is  to  say 
when  we  eliminate  busing  as  a  proposal, 
v.hat  we  do  to  see  that  there  is  equal 
Ojipoi  tunity  is  we  increase  spending  for 


education:  we  increase  the  enforcement 
muscle  of  EEOC:  we  increase  housing 
oiHX)rtunities.  The  basis  on  which  many 
of  these  suits  are  in  fact  filed,  and  where 
the  court  has  ruled  that  there  is  de  facto 
segregation  or  de  jure  segregation,  is 
housing  patterns. 

The  Senator  was  on  tlie  Banking  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  on  which  I  still  ser\'e. 
T)>e  Senator  and  I  both  strongly  sup- 
ported legislation  which  required  public 
housing  projects  in  suburban  areas,  sig- 
nificant increases  in  pubUc  housing 
funds,  and  alternatives  to  housing  op- 
portunities. We  would  also  do  what  we 
are  doing  now,  what  my  Subccmmittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  is  doing,  strength- 
ening our  equal  credit  opportunity  legis- 
lation. 

We  would  also  do  what  the  Senator 
fiom  Mauie  has  done  and  many  of  those 
in  this  Chamber  have  done,  to  strengthen 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  There  is  no  one 
solution  that  I  can  say,  nor  should  I  be 
put  into  the  position  of  saying  that  bus- 
ing will  not  work,  and  we  must  provide 
one  single  tool  that  will  aid  education. 
All  that  has  to  be  debated  in  this  Cham- 
ber, which  has  been  avoided,  is  the  ques- 
tion is  there  a  distinction  between  deseg- 
regation and  integration?  Intellectually 
and  conceptually,  what  is  that  difference 
and  what  is  the  aim  of  this  Congress  and 
of  this  Senate?  What  is  our  national 
pnlicy  ? 

I  would  be  most  willing  and  anxious  to 
be  engaged  in  that  debate  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  have  In  fact  gone  far  awry 
from  our  1954  Brown  versus  Sthool 
Board  decision  to  in  fact  change  i^n- 
ceptually  what  integration  meant  and 
define  the  distinction,  and  there  is  a 
distinction,  between  what  constitutes  m- 
tegiatlon  and  what  constitutes  segi-ega- 
tion  or  desegregation.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  that. 

We  have  been  operating  on  a  philos- 
ophy and  a  premise  that  has  said  that 
they  are  sjnonymous,  that  Integration 
and  desegregation  are  the  exact  same 
things.  They  are  tlie  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  coin,  in  my  opinion.  One  re- 
quires affirmative  action  and  one  pre- 
cludes you  from  taking  obstructionist 
action. 

Anj'way,  that  is  a  whole  other  debate 
which  I  will  be  happy  to  continue  with, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 

If  the  Senator  has  another  question, 
fine:  if  not.  will  he  yield  for  a  question 
from  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a   unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mary  Judith  Robinson  of  my 
staff  may  be  pennitted  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  the  balance  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoni  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered.  I  will  not  go  Into  the 
arguments  already  presented  on  the 
previous  amendment. 


In  response  t-  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
I  would  indicate  that  there  are  at  least 
two  instances  in  my  State  of  Kentucky 
where  HEW-forced  busing  Is  now  in 
effect.  One  is  in  my  home  town.  Eliza- 
bethown,  whore  the  grand  total  of  43 
students  are  now  forced  to  be  bused 
in  order  to  achieve  a  predetermined 
racial  balance. 

In  northern  Kentucky,  In  a  much 
larger  school  district,  a  greater  busing 
program  is  underway  at  the  direction  of 
HEW  under  the  threat  of  the  withhold- 
ing of  Federal  fimds. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  jneld 
Mr.   NELSON.   Was  there  any  court 
proceedings  or  court  order  involved? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  No  court  order  or 
proceedings.  The  school  districts  did  not 
feel  that  they  were  able  to  go  to  court 
and  go  through  the  long  court  process  to 
question  this  order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  question  was  on  the 
other  side.  Had  anybody  proceeded  in 
court? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Tliere  had  been 
no  court  proceedings  on  either  side.  The 
ruling  made  by  HEW  was  on  the  basis  of 
statistics  which  had  been  submitted  to 
HEW  under  the  law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  Senator  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  section  208  of  this  bill  which  says: 
(a)  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  tills 
title  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  is  desegregated  as  that 
term  Is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rlght.s 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  Uke  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
require  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so 
desegregated;  or  to  force  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  students  to 
or  from  a  particular  school  so  desegregated  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district,  or  school. 

(b>  Ko  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  student  or 
teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
for  such  transportation)  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance  In  any  school  or  school  sys- 
tem, or  for  the  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
for  such  transportation)  In  order  to  carrj- 
out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of  any 
school  system. 

We  thought  we  had  covered  thLs  al- 
ready. I  offered  my  good  friend  from 
Delaware  a  suggestion  which  I  think  i^ 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, which  says  that  except  as  re- 
quired by  court  order — and  so  fortli — 
but  he  says  he  does  not  want  to  do  Uiat. 
How  redundant  do  we  have  to  get  in  the 
bill  to  spell  out  what  we  said  before? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  am  dealing  with 
what  happened  In  Ellzabethtown,  Ky., 
and  northern  Kenutucky.  They  are 
implementing  a  busing  program  at  the 
insistence  of  HEW.  That  is  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  Section  208,  as  written,  does  not 
help. 
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The  other  point  I  want  to  male  is  this: 
The  question  has  been  raised  here  as  to 
why  those  who  are  opposed  \o  forced 
busing  come  back  time  and  aga^n  on  this 
Senate  floor  and  offer  amendmtnts  that 
hopefully  will  restrict  or  limit  the  en- 
forced busing. 

The  reason  is  simply  this:  In  those 
areas  where  enforced  busing  las  been 
pressed  down  upon  the  people,  t  le  people 
are  embittered  and  frustrated.  They  do 
not  know  where  to  turn. 

It  does  not  help  if  I  go  bach  and  tell 
them  that  enforced  busing  tc  achieve 
a  racial  balance  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  it  has  to  be  followed.  That 
does  not  ease  their  situation.  Tliey  think 
that  this  is  a  democracy  where  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  people  prevail.  I  l;now  the 
complexities  involved  here.  Bit  I  also 
know,  too,  that — while  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  the  Court  establishe<  by  the 
Constitution  to  interp' ^t  ♦'"•  iiws  and 
determine   whether   o  i  citizen's 

rights  are  being  viola.,  .J  i  rawer  in 
this  coimtry  rests  with  the  peoj  le.  They 
believe  that.  They  are  wondering  why 
their  message  cannot  get  tlirouj  h  to  the 
courts,  to  the  Congress,  to  wl  oever  is 
necessary.  What  we  who  are  fa  ;ed  with 
this  situation  are  trying  to  do  s  to  ex- 
press that  wish  of  the  people. 

I  say  right  now  in  this  countr; '  90  per- 
cent of  the  people,  black  and  w  lite,  op- 
pose the  idea  of  enforced  busini :  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance. 
Sometime,  somewhere  along  the  way,  In 
the  near  future,  we  have  to  face  up  to 
that  opposition  and  to  the  fact  ;hat  en- 
forced busing  for  racial  balance  is  a  dis- 
credited policy. 

I  have  called  upon  the  subconmittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi:iary  to 
hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  e  imlnate 
busing,  so  that  at  least  we  can  have  a 
dialog,  so  that  there  can  be]  discus- 
sion, so  that  we  can  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  problems 
attendant  to  busing — and  anyone  who- 
ever looks  at  a  program  knows  th  at  there 
are  problems — are  worth  it. 
Several  Senators  addressed  th ;  Chair. 
Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  I  hJ  ve  any 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIl.  The 
Chair  will  inform  Senators  that  t  lere  are 
no  time  limitations  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  NEUBON.  I  would  addiess  my 
question  to  either  or  both  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  or  the  Senator  fro  m  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  was  listening  to  the  provision  read 
out  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  r  from 
Alaska,  and  I  am  not  clear,  f ron  listen- 
ing to  the  response  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky — there  has  not  yet  b*en  one 
from  the  Senator  from  Delawar(i — what 
precisely  Is  the  distinction  betwe(  n  what 

the  amendment  wpuld  accomplis  i 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  explain 
it. 

Mr.  NELSON  (continuing) .  Th)  it  is  not 
accomplished  by  the  language  in  ihe  bill. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  be  happjl  to  ex- 
plain that  as  best  I  understand  It. 
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In  the  section  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
referred  to,  he  left  out  one  sentence.  I 
shall  read  what  he  left  out,  unless  I  mis- 
heard. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  On  page  43  of  H.R.  8069. 
Section  207,  beginning  on  line  3  of  page 
43: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
title  may  be  used  to  lorce  any  school  or 
school  district 

So  far  it  sounds  good. 

— which  is  desegregated  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined m  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

That  is  the  distinction.  They  define 
wl.at  they  say.  You  cannot  force  them  to 
bus  if  in  fact  they  are  in  compliance. 

I  say  in  my  amendment  they  do  not 
even  get  to  judge  whether  you  are  In 
compliance  or  not  in  compliance.  That 
is  the  courts'  function,  not  HEW's  func- 
tion, and  that  is  a  major  distinction. 

Mr.  NELSON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Surely. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand,  then,  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  a  court  order? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  that  f  a  court  made 
an  order  based  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  of  course,  the  school  district  is 
required  to  comply? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  also  satis- 
fied that  his  amendment  is  in  no  way 
in  contravention  of  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  or  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  thereof? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes,  I  am.  All  the  amend- 
ment says  is  that  some  bureaucrat  sit- 
tmg  dow.  there  In  HEW  cannot  tell  a 
school  district  whether  it  is  properly 
segregated  or  desegregated,  or  whether 
It  should  or  should  not  have  funds 
whether  It  should  or  should  not  assign 
students  to  classes  or  schools  because  of 
race.  That  is  not  their  function.  If  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  Is  being 
violated  by  a  school  district,  It  is  for 
the  Court  and  not  the  bureaucracy  to 
judge. 

All  this  says  Is:  that  HEW  cannot  do 
what  it  did  in  the  De  La  Warr  School 
District  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  In  parts  of 
Kentucky,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  under  their  own  Interpre- 
tation of  what  constitutes  a  segregated 
or  desegregated  school  district,  order  a 
busing  program,  saying,  "In  this  part 
of  the  school  district  you  have  61  per- 
cent blacks,  therefore  in  every  school  in 
the  school  district  you  should  have  61 
percent  blacks,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish that  we  want  you  to  change  the 
system  around  to  where  each  school  has 
that  percentage." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  like  to  finish  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
fli-st. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Just  one  more  question. 
Using  a  hypothetical  case,  If  a  situation 
existed  in  some  municipality,  some  city, 


which  we  would  all  agree  and  everyone 
would  agree  was  an  outrageous  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  specific  actions  by 
the  school  board  to  specifically  segre- 
gate, drawing  school  district  lines,  a 
hypothetical  situation  which  we  would 

all   agree   was   discriminatory 

Mr.   BROOKE.   If   the   Senator   will 
yield,  we  have  that  situation  in  Boston 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  right.  I  did  not  want 
to  use  a  specific  case,  because  I  wanted 
to  make  it  a  hypothetical  question,  a 
situation  in  which  we  would  all  agree 
there  was  specific  intent  by  the  board  to 
segregate  by  drafting,  gerrymandering 
or  any  other  device,  the  only  remedy  left, 
then,  is  the  courts;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  Is  correct.  And  the 
court  order  need  not  be  a  busing  court 
order,  by  the  way,  if  I  may  submit  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 

Mr.  BIDEN.  All  right. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Busing  is  one  remedy. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No  matter  how  clear  It 
was.  HEW  would  not  have  any  authority 
to  withhold  funds? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Correct;  they  would  not 
have  any  authority  to  withhold  funds  if 
they  failed  to  make  assignments  to 
remedy  the  situation;  If  they  failed  to 
make  assignments  to  classes  or  schools 
based  on  some  racial  composition 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  not  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No,  I  mean  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  that.  In  effect,  this  amendment 
would  repeal  title  VI. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
agreed  that  the  courts  can  order  busing- 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  that  his  amend- 
ment will  not  in  any  way  prevent  the 
courts  from  ordering  busing;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  not  figured  out  a 
way,  that  Is  coiTect. 

Air.  BROOKE.  But  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  stop  busing. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  My  amendment  does  not 
doit. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  All  right.  Tliat  leaves, 
then 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Nor  does  any  other,  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  All  right.  What  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  do.  then,  is 
remove  the  other  means  of  desegrega- 
tion, namely,  those  means  that  could  be 
used  by  HEW  in  other  types  of  assign- 
ments. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  take  issue  with  how 
we  define  "desegregation,"  but  it  would 
remove  any  means  of  ordering  busing. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  it  will  not  remove 
ordered  busing 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Under  a  court  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Because  the  Senator 
has  agreed  that  only  courts  will  order 
busing. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Correct. 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  What  I  wanted  to  bring 
out  is  this:  the  Supreme  Couit  has  Indi- 
cated, and  Congress  in  the  Education 
.Amendments  of  1974.  has  listed  other 
remedies  besides  buying  that  can  be  im- 
plemented to  remove  the  ejects  of  illegal 
segregation.  One  was  to  assign  to  the 
nearest  appropriate  school,  taking  into 
iifcount  physical  capacities  and  physical 
barriers.  That  sliould  be  done  before  or- 
dering busing.  Second,  take  a  look  at  the 
actual  capacity:  third,  majority  and  mi- 
nority transfer.  Then  there  are  magnet 
.schools,  and  other  feasible  plan.s  subject 
to  section  215,  et  cetera. 

In  other  words,  we  have  other  reme- 
dies that  can  be  used  before  we  resort, 
finally,  to  school  busing.  What  tlie  Sen- 
ator is  doing,  whicli  I  think  is  comiter- 
productive,  and  anyone  again.«t  busing 
surely  cannot  support  this  amendment — 
is  to  say  that  the  courts  can  still  order 
busing.  But  then  we  remove  the  other 
options  that  HEW  may  use  in  place  of 
busing. 

When  we  heard  tliis  amendment  wa.s 
coming  up,  we  contacted  HEW  and 
asked  for  their  view.s,  whicli  are  as 
follows: 

First,  the  am.endmcnt  v.ould  prevent 
HEWs  ability  to  prevent  students  from 
being  assigned  to  dead  end  and  low- 
quality  classes. 

Second,  it  would  prevent  HEW  from 
stopping  mtentional  teaeher  assignment, 
that  Is,  minority  teachers  to  minority 
schools  only.  That  would  be  cut  out  un- 
der the  Senator's  amendment;  it  could 
not  be  done. 

Tliree,  it  would  prevent  HEW  from 
finding  discrimination  and  doing  any- 
thing about  it  at  all. 

So  the  only  remedy  left  would  be  court- 
ordered  busing. 

Is  that  what  the  Senator  wants? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Tliat  is  half  correct.  The 
Senator  is  half  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  it  is  100-percent 
correct. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  only  remedy  left 
would  be  to  go  to  court  at  which  time 
the  court  would  order  any  of  the  other 
remedies  that  would  have  been  available 
to  the  HEW.  They  could  order  magnet 
schools,  the  nearest  school  district,  and 
all  the  things  the  S<'nator  cites.  A  court 
could  order  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  Senator  is  tak- 
ing away  from  HEW  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  From  HEW,  that  is  pre- 
cisely right.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead 
anyone.  I  am  saying  I  do  not  want  HEW 
lo  have  that  authority.  Only  a  court 
should  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand what  he  is  doing?  What  he  is 
doing  is  he  is  repealing  title  VI. 

If  I  were  an  antibusing  person,  I  could 
not  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator because  the  only  thing  the  Senator 
lias  left  me  is  court-ordered  busing.  That 
is  dll  he  has  remaining. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  All  I  left  to  the  Senator  is 
liaving  to  go  to  court.  The  court  does  not 
liave  to  order  busing. 

What  I  am  trsrlng  to  present  here  Is 
viiat  has  happened  In  my  State  and 


many  other  States  where  HEW  has  or- 
dered a  method  by  which  they  make  the 
determination,  fii'st,  not  a  court,  that  a 
school  system  is  desegregated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  One  last  point,  then  1 
will  yield,  and  I  should  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuckj'.  who  has  been 
stanchng  for  a  long  time.  Then  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

To  follow  up  on  the  last  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he  said 
were  he  an  antibuser  he  would  not  sup- 
port my  amendment.  I  assume  since  he 
i.s  a  probu.^er  lie  will  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  yield — without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor — to  the  Senator 
Irom  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Without  the  Senator  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor.  I  make  a  few  com- 
ments. 

I  have  heard  this  afternoon  that  this 
busing  amendment  comes  back  time 
and  time  again.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  started  quoting 
the  December  vote  was  60  to  30  and  an- 
other vote  was  60  to  30-something.  We 
had  defeated  it  time  and  time  again. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  re- 
flected on  the  vote  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber this  afternoon,  on  a  vote  that  was 
not  the  best  amendment,  but  something 
we  could  pursue.  There  was  only  a  three- 
or  four-  or  maybe  five-vote  difference. 
So,  maybe  the  time  has  come  when  this 
Senate  will  change  its  mind. 

As  I  have  told  the  Senator  earlier  to- 
day. James  F.  Coleman  made  the  study 
lor  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  on  the 
effects  of  Integrated  education.  This  gen- 
tleman's views  have  been  used  in  all  of 
the  court  cases,  but  now: 

111  what  appears  to  be  a  smoldering  indict- 
ment of  ivory  tower  advice,  Coleman  now 
says  that  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Nation 
busing  for  racial  balance  doesn't  work,  that 
it  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  abandoned. 

So,  I  say  to  this  Chamber  that  we 
have  a  right  to  change  our  mind  If  it  does 
not  work.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  It  for  many  years,  and  we  know  It 
does  not  work. 

We  have  in  the  past  had  reading,  writ- 
infi,  and  arithmetic  the  basic  fimdamen- 
tals  of  education  in  this  country.  But 
then  we  placed  reading,  wTiting,  aritii- 
nictic.  and  work — vocational  education — 
which  I  endorsed  wholeheartedly.  But 
now  we  have  gone  from  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  work  to  the  social  stand- 
ards of  this  country  and  laid  It  on  the 
back  of  education.  Communities  cannot 
.stand  that  financial  drain. 

How  are  we  improving  the  educational 
system  in  the  communities  by  draining 
the  dollars  from  them? 

The  latest  record  shows  tiiat  the  edu- 
cational quality  by  the  standard  test  is 
decUning;  it  is  going  lower  and  lower. 
What  are  we  doing  to  education  by  forc- 
ing busing? 

I  have  talked  to  one  family,  less  than  2 
weeks  ago,  in  the  second  largest  com- 


munity in  my  State.  The  children  in  that 
family  have  been  in  four  different  schools 
in  the  last  4  years  In  order  to  create  the 
balance  required  by  HEW. 

I  desire  to  quote  Shirley  Chisholm, 
if  we  want  to  get  into  that,  if  I  can  find 
the  quote  here,  that  she  says  that  this 
will  not  work;  and  many  others  in  leader- 
ship say  it  will  not  work. 

So  we  need  the  educational  qualities 
that  are  not  there. 

In  fact,  in  one  community  in  my  State, 
to  comply  they  have  moved  the  children 
from  one  fifth  grade  to  another  fifth 
grade  in  order  to  get  the  percentage  ot 
balance.  We  keep  these  cliildren  in  the 
minority  in  every  position.  They  go 
bouncing  from  one  school  to  another 
school,  and  ne  inflame  the  emolion.s 
W'ithin  the  communities. 

How  long  will  it  take  the  parents  of 
these  children  tc  get  over  the  traumatic 
experience,  in  not  just  Boston,  not  just 
Louisville,  but  other  communities?  How 
long  will  it  take  these  children  to  get 
over  the  traumatic  experience?  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I  cannot 
answer  all  tiie  questions.  I  do  not  have 
all  the  details  here. 

But  I  yield  for  a  question  on  it  to  the 
Senator  from 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  tiie  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware does  not  yield  the  floor,  but  when 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  finished, 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  a  question 
or  statement  from  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
before  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  asks  his  question,  could  we  get 
a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  prepared  to  agree 
to  any  time  limitation  that  the  opposi- 
tion agrees  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  not  here  at 
the  present  time.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  that  Sen- 
ator Brooke? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  said  he  would  be 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  suggested 
I  trj'  to  get  a  time  limitation  agreement. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to 
a  5-minute  time  limitation,  5  minutes  on 
pQph  side 

Mr.  WEICKER  and  Mr.  MAGNUSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Does  he  agree  to  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware does  not  agree  to  yield  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  yielded  for 
a  question  but  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware also  yielded  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  from  the  leadership. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  where  does 
that  leave  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
That  leaves  him  on  his  feet,  I  hope. 
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The  PRESIDING 
leave  him  if  he  wants  to  speaj: 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President, 
the  remainder  of  my  time 
Senator  from  Delaware,  anc 
clear  the  parliamentary  has.'ie. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wiU  as 
ator  from  Delav.are  to  yieic 
pretty  soon.  He  can  come 
the  floor  as  long  as  he  wants 

But  on  tlie  other  side  her 
not  had  any  time.  So  we  are 
to  agree  to 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  My  concern  is 
what  happened  the  last  time 
Senator  from  Delaware  yielde( : 
when  Uie  Senator  from  Nort 
yielded  the  floor  last  time  th^re 
chance  of  debate.  This  was 
substitute.  There  was  an 
to  motion  to  table,  cutting  off 
So  I  will  not  yield  the  floor, 
swer  any  questions.  When  Seriator 
asking  me  questions  then  I 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presideht 
object  to  any  unanimous-cons  ;n 
ment  until  the  Senator  yields 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
If  I  could  obtain  a  unanimoAs 
agreement,  it  would  provide  fo  ■ 
ator  from   Delaware  having 
amount  of  time  and  a  certain 
time  for  the  opposition. 

Could  we  agree  that  the  v 
occur  at  5:30  p.m.  today,  witi 
being  divided? 

Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr.   Pres 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
to  be  divided  15  minutes  to  the 
th«  amendment  and  15  minules 
manager  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
any  objection  to  the  unanimoii 
request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pres 
serving  the  right  to  objec 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It 
been  objected  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
could  we  get  an  agreement 
would  be  a  vote  on  this  amendolent 
later  than  6  p.m.  today,  with 
divided    betv.een    Mr.    Biden 
Macnuson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection  to  that  request? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President 
the  right  to  object,  in  all  fair 
more  time,  and  I  am  willing 
vote  by  5:45  p.m.  and  for  th< 
from  Delaware  to  have  15  mlqutes 
the  opposition  to  have  a  half 
Mr.    ROBERT   C.   BYRD. 
President,  that  will  be  30  minuses 
MAGNUSON  and  15  minutes  to 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President 
ask  the  Senator  from 
he  Is  going  to  be  in  charge  of 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty  min- 
utes to  Mr.  Brooke  and  15  minutes  to 
Mr.  Biden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  a 
parhamcntaiy  Inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  vote  be  at 
5:45  p.m  ? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
is  that  the  vote  will  occur  no  later  than 
5:45.  It  could  occur  before  then. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
2.  purliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  did  the 
Ch?.ir  state  about  the  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
states  that  the  vote  will  occur  no  later 
than  5:45.  It  can  occur  before  then  if  all 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  15  min- 
utes to  Mr.  Biden  snd  30  minutes  to  Mr. 
Br.ooKE. 

The  PRESIDXtrO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBEUT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chnii'. 

Mr.  STE\'ENS.  fir.  Prcident,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  we  have  oi-der,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  will  sus- 
pend until  the  Senate  is  In  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  j-leld  me  30  seconds? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  >icld. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBEFi,T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ts  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
H.R.  8069  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8069)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 


Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presiident, 
following  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
amendment,  that  will  be  the  last  matter 
that  will  be  considered  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  the  fact  that,  properly  read,  the 
existing  bill  reads: 

No  part  of  the  funds  coi'.tatned  In  this 
title  shp.'il  be  used  ...  to  require  the  abo!- 
ishmeiit  of  any  school  so  desegregated;  or  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the 
transfer  of  students  to  or  from  a  particular 
.school  Eo  dssegregcted  as  a  condition  proce- 
c;ent  to  obtainiag  Federal  funds  .  .  . 

No  funds  appropriated  In  thU  Act  may  be 
ULCd  for  the  transportation  of  students  or 
tc;ichers  (Dr  for  the  purcha'-e  of  equipment 
fcr  such  transportation)  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance  In  any  school  or  school 
system,  or  for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  such  transportation)  In  order  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  scuool  or  school  system. 

We  have  been  redundant  in  meeting 
the  busing  issue.  Those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent areas  that  have  Indian  children 
cannot  go  any  further.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  people  involved  in  this  trans- 
portation problem  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  move  Native  children,  in  my 
State  thousands  of  miles  in  order  to  as- 
sure them  quality  education.  In  tlie  past 
we  moved  students  from  my  State  to 
Oklahoma  and  Oregon.  We  send  them 
from  Point  Barrow  to  Anchorage  or 
Frirhanks.  We  try  to  achieve  quality  ed- 
ucation for  our  Native  children. 

I  have  offe'-ed  the  Senator  a  substitute 
for  his  amendment  which  was  cleared 
through  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  think  others  would  ac- 
cept it.  It  reads: 

Except  as  required  by  court  order,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  act 
shall  be  used  to  require  any  school,  school 
system,  or  other  educational  institutions,  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  funds,  grants,  or 
other  benefits  from  the  Federal  Government, 
to  assign  teachers  or  students  to  schools, 
classes,  or  courses  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  m.inutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  met  the  bus- 
ing i.=;sue  in  this  bill.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  bill,  he  will  find  that  these 
amendments  have  been  worked  out 
through  the  conference  procedures  with 
the  House  in  connection  with  appropria- 
tions bill  for  3  years.  To  get  into  the 
point  now  where  it  is  said  that  we  can- 
not receive  funds,  grants,  or  other  bene- 
fits from  the  Fedei-al  Government  to  as- 
sign teachers  or  students  to  schools, 
classes  or  courses  for  reasons  of  race, 
that  is  precisely  what  we  do. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  section  the  Senator 
has  read  says  that  no  funds  appropriated 
In  this  act  may  be  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  students.  To  my  recollection, 
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there  are  no  funds  in  thi.s  act  for  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  problem  is  that 
HRW,  some  people  fear,  might  use  the 
funds  to  require  transportation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  not  what  my 
amendment  goes  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  a/^ain  I  tell  the 
Senator  that  we  have  met  the  busing 
is.sue.  To  raise  the  busiri;  ist;iie  at  this 
time,  on  this  bill,  after  3  years  of  debat- 
ing it  on  the  floor  and  with  our  friends 
in  the  House,  in  conference,  is  throwing 
tlie  worst  red  herring  I  have  ever  seen. 
Busing  is  not  an  issue  so  far  as  the  use 
of  tlie  funds  in  this  bill  is  concerned, 
except  as  required  by  court  order,  and 
that  is  what  the  Senator  .says  he  has  no 
objection  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  At  tlie  expense  of  being 
facetious,  perhaps  no  one  ever  picked 
it  out  before.  In  fact,  this  is  not  a  red 
herring.  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
notice,  the  section  he  read  does  not  talk 
about  the  requirement  •'of":  it  talk.s 
about  the  use  of  funds  "for."  There  is  a 
.subtle  distinction,  but  a  distinction  none- 

ttl6l6SS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  says: 

To  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  (-olor 
the  tran.sfer  of  students  to  or  from  a  partic- 
ular school  .so  desegregated  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  obtaining  Federal  funds  other- 
wise available  to  any  .Slali-.  ^<•h^><>l  di.sirict  or 
.«cliool, 

I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  made  any 
))lainer. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  goes  back  to  title  4 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  HEW  as  to  what  constitutes 
compliance  with  title  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inianimous  consent  that  Greg  Fusco  may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
iipcticufc 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have 
a  few  remarks  to  make  relative  to  this 
amendment  or  any  other  like  It. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
with  respect  to  the  trauma  of  the  chil- 
dren, I  suggest  that  the  children  are 
doing  rather  well.  The  trauma  is  with  the 
parents.  I  was  vei-y  impressed  with  the 
few  brief  remarks  I  heard  by  Archbishop 
Madaras  from  Boston  the  other  day  in 
which  he  indicated  that  we  all  could  take 
lessons  from  the  children.  When  I  say 
all  of  us,  I  include  those  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  well  as  parents.  If  there  is 
trauma,  it  is  a  traiuna  that  rests  with 
older  America,  not  young  America,  on 
this  particular  issue. 

Our  job.  It  seems  to  me,  is  to  go  ahead 
and  address  ourselves  to  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity,  not  busing  as  or- 
dered by  a  court.  There  i.s  very  little  we 


can  do  about  that.  We  can  do  a  gi'eat 
deal  about  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Last  year  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  appropriate  $2.3  billion  to 
be  used  to  provide  the  necessary  build- 
ings and  programs  and  personnel,  to  as- 
sure that  we  would  not  run  into  or  cre- 
ate those  illegal  situations  which  end  up 
in  c  urts.  Everybody  agreed;  everybody 
wanted  to  cosponsor  the  measure.  As 
soon  as  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we 
lew  a  one  percent  surtax  to  pay  for  it. 
e\  erybody  got  off  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  here.  So 
far.  all  I  hear  is  a  great  deal  of  hatred 
and  debate,  with  respect  to  the  legisla- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
othms.  I  have  not  heard  anyone  attempt 
to  attack  the  problem  pos?tivel.v. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nortli  CaroUna.  and  others 
know  that  there  is  not  a  thing  we  are 
going  to  do — nor  would  I  want  to — with 
tlie  independence  of  our  judiciary. 
Whether  they  are  the  legislators  in  this 
hall  or  those  at  the  State  or  local  level, 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  a  positive 
way. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Pre.'iident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  I  v.ill  not  yield. 

Why  all  the  finger  pointing  at  the 
courts?  That  is  the  last  stop  on  the  line. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  has  every 
right  to  get  mad,  and  somehow  we  are 
keeping  the  heat  on  the  courts  because 
we  do  not  want  it  on  oiuselves.  We  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Goveriunent 
have  the  power  to  assure  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity,  to  assure  that  these 
matters  never  go  to  the  courts. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  v.hat  you 
cannot  have  is  your  prejudices  and  your 
wallets  intact.  Something  has  to  give. 
Nobody  wants  to  suggest  a  price — only 
yelling  and  screaming  at  the  courts  or 
at  HEW. 

As  I  have  seen  matters  develop  in  the 
country,  nobody  I  know  thinks  busing 
is  something  they  would  prefer  to  have. 
Obviously,  they  would  prefer  that  our 
energies  and  moneys  be  directed  in  a 
positive  manner.  But  what  undermines 
the  Constitution  is  to  have  the  leader- 
ship of  this  countiT,  whether  it  is  in  the 
White  House  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, continue  to  make  statements  which 
are  totally  deceptive,  which  do  not  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  if  he  does  not  like  busing,  he 
join  me,  and  we  will  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion, and  we  will  once  again  tr>'  to  get 
an  appropriation  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars and  advocate  a  surtax  to  pay  for  it. 

There  is  a  price.  I  say  it  again.  There 
is  no  such  thing,  whether  it  Is  In  energy 
or  in  education,  as  a  free  lunch.  There 
is  a  price.  But  for  heaven's  sake,  let  some 
leader  in  the  country  stand  up  and  ex- 
plain that  to  the  American  people  rather 
than 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes,  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  I  yield  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  should  do  that 
rather  than  incite  people  to  focus  their 
attention  on  the  courts  so  they  will  not 
focus  their  attention  on  our  Inadequacies 
or  those  of  the  State  governments,  of 
the  local  councils.  In  e.ssence,  leadership 
is  acting  the  role  of  cheerleader  rather 
than  assuming  the  role  of  leader. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
my  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  I  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  may  not  have  donf 
all  hLs  homework.  If  he  will  look,  he  will 
see  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  did 
support  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
before.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
St  Imported  every  such  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  come  forward  that  has,  in  fact, 
broadened  the  civil  rights  of  any  Amer- 
ican in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  sup- 
ported, sponsored  or  cosponsored  or 
voted  for  every  piece  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation that  has  come  down  the  pike  in 
tlie  2*2  years  he  has  been  here.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  ^'0ting  record  on  civil  rights 
legislation  of  tlie  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  every  bit  as  good  as  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

When  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
decides  whether  this  is  one  that  deals 
with  equality  of  education  or  not,  wheth- 
er it  undermines  the  Constitution  or 
not,  I  suggest  that  he  examine  the  basic 
concept  first — which  is  what  possible 
good  does  busing  do  to  begin  with? 

I  could  go  on  about  housing  and  a 
number  of  other  things  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  sponsored  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Housing  Committee  to  broaden 
the  rights  and  opportunities  of  the 
people,  the  principle  upon  which  many 
of  these  very  court  decisions  that  have 
been  ordered  have  been  based,  that  there 
have  been  discriminatoi-y  housing  pat- 
terns. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware does  not  build  one  new  school, 
does  not  create  one  new  program,  does 
not  hire  one  additional  teacher.  It  does 
none  of  these  things,  which  are  what 
has  to  be  done  if  we  want  to  find  a  solu- 
tion other  than  busing.  All  it  does,  as 
everything  else  that  is  being  said  in 
the  country  today,  is  say  no — we  do  not 
like  the  courts,  or  in  effect,  we  do  not 
like  the  Constitution,  we  do  not  like  the 
law  of  the  land. 

It  is  an  incredible  position  for  tlie 
leadership  of  the  coimtry  to  be  in,  that 
we  do  not  like  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Am  I  to  take  it  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  saying 
that  no  one  on  Earth,  or  especially  in 
tlie  United  States,  can  say,  "I  do  not  Uke 
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a  certain  law,  I  seek  to  amend  a  certain 
law"?  Is  every  law  in  th:  statite  books 
of  satisfaction  to  the  Senator  f  -om  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  To  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  I  say  that  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
leadership  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  that  the  law  of  the  Und,  once 
finally  determined  by  the  cour.s,  is  just 
that,  and  not  give  the  impression  that 
it  can  be  loosely  changed.  It  cai  mot.  The 
distinguished  Senator  knows  tt  at  better 
than  anybody  else. 

Obvioiisly,  we  all  express  our  opinions, 
but  I  think  it  is  the  position  of  tl  e  leader- 
ship in  the  country  to  get  off  tl  e  kick  of 
yelling  at  the  courts  and  supply  the  initi- 
ative for  positive  solutions.  Tlia  t  is  what 
has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  another  question? 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Supreme 
Court.  2  years  ago,  issued  a  ver;  r  contro- 
versial decision  relating  to  abortion.  Is 
someone  in  this  counti-y  not  jrivileged 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  that  decision 
and  say,  '"I  would  like  to  change  it  by  the 
constiUitional  processes?"  Is  there  any- 
thing im-American  in  making  t  oat  deci- 
sion? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  term  'ui  i- Ameri- 
can" is  the  Senator's  word,  not  i  nine. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  U  the  Preiident  of 
the  United  States  wants  to  sugg  est  it,  or 
the  Vice  President  were  to  sugg  est  it,  or 
a  Senator  were  to  suggest  that  a  law  be 

changed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  rhe  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Wlio  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  time  to  ;he  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  there  be  any- 
thing improper  in  rach  a  suggei  tion? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  repeat  whs.t  I  said 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  leadership  of  this  country 
speak  out  in  a  positive  way  as  tc  how  we 
are  going  to  achieve  equality  o'  educa- 
tional opportimlty,  rather  than  lontinue 
to  raise  its  voice  in  criticism  of  th  e  courts. 
I  3^eld  back  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  May  I  have  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  RIPEN.  On  my  own  time,  I  wish 
to  respond. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  sug- 
gesting that  the  Senator  from  Etelaware, 
who  has  supported  housing  legislation, 
EEOC  legislation,  equal  credit  legislation, 
educational  legislation — gather  all  thaf 
legislation,  gather  It  all  togetlier,  and 
today,  at  the  same  time  he  v'ants  to 
eliminate  the  right  of  HEW  to  bus.  at- 
tach a  5-page  or  25-page  or  50-page 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  say  tl  e  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  wants  to  sto]}  busing 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  wants  every- 
one to  aLgree  that  they  are  going  to  do 
the  following  47  things  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  voted  on  over  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  in  an  educational 
system? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  In  response  to 


tingulshed  Senator  from  Delawa-e,  there 


thedi£- 


is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware guts  the  spiritual  Impetus  to  achieve 
equahty  of  educational  opportunity  in 
this  country.  I  respect  him  for  all  else 
that  he  has  done,  but  on  this  issue  he 
knows  very  well  what  he  is  dealing  with, 
as  do  I.  Yes,  It  guts  the  spiritual  impetus 
to  achieve  that  equality  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  am  amazed  by  the  words  used  in  this 
Chamber,  that  we  are  doing  all  right,  we 
are  progressing  with  an  "all  deliberate 
.speed"  type  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
he  has  never  heard  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  say,  "We  are  doing  all  right."  I 
respect  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
saying  this  guts  the  moral  impetus  for 
change.  If  that  is  what  he  believes,  let 
him  talk  about  that  issue.  But  let  him  not 
obfuscate  the  issue  and  talk  about  every- 
thing else  from  housing  to  educational 
funds. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  raised  the  question  of  housing. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  The  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment  is  not  because  there  is  no 
alternative  offered  in  those  other  areas, 
it  is  because  the  Senator  truly  believes, 
and  I  respect  him  for  it,  that  it  in  fact 
guts  tlie  spiritual  and  moral  underpin- 
ning of  the  whole  movement  toward 
equal  opportunity.  If  he  believes  that,  he 
has  to  vote  against  it.  Then  let  us  talk 
about  that.  Let  us  not  talk  and  say  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  turn  around  and  offer  a  precise 
alternative  to  something  he  knows  is  not 
working. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  talks 
about  leadership.  What  is  leadership? 
Quite  frankly,  it  may  be  brash  and  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  say  it,  but  I  am  a 
U.S.  Senator;  I  consider  myself  part  of 
the  leadership  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not 
have  any  magic  leadership.  The  Sena- 
tor keeps  talking  about  the  leadership 
as  if  he  or  she  were  not  in  this  room. 

If  the  Senator  has  that  opinion  of  the 
tor  keeps  talking  about  the  leadership 
capability,  I  respect  him  for  that  opin- 
ion. But  I  refuse  to  believe  that  leader- 
ship does  not  exist  in  this  Chamber.  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  I  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  Delaware  because  they 
thought  I  would  not  provide  any  leader- 
ship. If  I  do  not  provide  any  leadership 
in  my  own  small  way,  what  the  devil  am 
I  doing  here?  That  is  probably  what 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  asking:  What 
the  devil  am  I  doing  here? 

Where  is  the  leadership?  It  should  be 
right  here  in  the  Senate,  in  the  person 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  then  I  shall 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  There  is  nothing 
which  makes  it  Incumbent  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  accept  unwise 


decisions,  whether  from  the  Supreme 
Court  or  any  other  source.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  correct  and  the  lead- 
ership ought  to  embrace  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  then  we  would  still 
have  in  this  country  the  so-called  "sepa- 
rate but  equal '  school  system  that  we 
all  know  now  is  ridiculous,  because  for 
100  years  the  Supreme  Court  .said  that 
was  tlie  correct  way. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  to  me  for  a  series 
Oi  genuine  questions? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  for  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  court-or- 
dered I  using? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Thus,  to  take  Bos- 
ton's situation,  where  Judge  Garrity  has 
ordered  biising,  tlie  Biden  amendment, 
if  it  passes,  would  not  affect  that  situa- 
tion? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Correct. 
Mr.   EAGL   TON.   Or  Denver,   where 
there  was  a  Federal  court  order,  would 
not  be  affected   by  the  Biden  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Correct.  Any  court  order 
in  the  United  States,  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture, would  not  be  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Does  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  in  any  way  distin- 
guish between  what  is  called  de  facto 
segregation  and  de  jure  segregation? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  WiU  the  Senator  repeat 
that? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  treat  of  the  distinction  that 
is  oftentimes  made  between  de  facto 
segregation  and  de  jure  segregation? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  merely  says  that 
HEW  cannot  make  that  determination. 
That  is  really  all  it  says.  The  courts  have 
been  basing  their  decisions,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  knows,  on  the  concept 
of  de  facto  or  de  jure  segregation.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  that  is  up  to  a  court 
to  decide.  I  have  not  even  figured  out  how 
to  stop  a  court  from  deciding.  If  I  could, 
I  would. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  HEW  cannot 
make  that  decision  if  this  passes,  they 
cannot  even  get  to  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Is  the  Senator's  read- 
ing of  the  recent  cases  such  that  the 
courts.  In  his  opinion,  are  sometimes  in- 
termingling de  facto  segregation  with  de 
jure  segiegation? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  More  than  sometimes,  yes. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Has  the  Senator,  In 
his  reading  of  the  cases,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  can  be  no  busing  \m- 
der  the  Detroit  case  between  contiguous 
school  districts  if  they  were  not  gerry- 
mandered? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  That  was  the  Senator  from 
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Delaware's  reading,  and  that  is  why  I 
was  initially  hopeful  when  that  opinion 
was  rendered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  I  read  the  Detroit 
"ose,  absent  gerrymandering,  there  can 
be  no  busing  between  contiguous  school 
districts.  There  can  be  intra  district  bus- 
ing, but  not  inter  district  busing. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Unless  there  is  a  gerry- 
mandered situation  in  the  classic  sense 
that  we  learned  in  the  eighth  grade  what 
a  gerrj'mander  was. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  boundaries  of 
the  districts  were  gerrymandered,  then 
.such  genymandered  district  lines  are 
done  away  with? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Once  agaui,  in  De- 
troit where  there  was  no  gerrymander- 
ing, the  Supreme  Court  did  not  order 
busing  between  contiguous  school  dis- 
tricts? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  was  tlie  Senator's 
reading,  and  I  do  not  proles s  to  be  an 
expert. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Tluis.  in  tlie  St.  Louis 
school  district,  or  the  Nev.Rrk  school  dLs- 
trict  there  can  only  be  busing  within 
said  district? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  the  Sennior  from  Dela- 
ware reads  the  case. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Thus,  if  an  inner-city 
school  district  like  Washington,  D.C.,  Is 
lopsidedly  black,  tlie  only  .judicial  rem- 
edy is  the  empty  one  of  busing  a  few 
white  children  to  sprinkle  thcni  amongst 
many  black  children? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  tlie  opinion  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  Ls  leading  up  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  not  sure  I  do. 
but  I  think 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  hope  he  does  not. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  we  have  re- 
stated what  is  the  applicable  case  law. 

Two  more  questions  and  tlien  I  am 
tlirough:  Is  there  any  way  tlie  Senator 
from  Delaware  can  devise  that  we  could 
circumscribe  by  statute  the  power  of  a 
Federal  comt  with  respect  to  busing? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  not  figured  out  how 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  only  way  Con- 
gress can  take  jurisdiction  away  from 
the  Federal  court  insofar  as  ordering 
busing  is  concerned  is  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  as  an  altoniev.  has  come 
to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Bui  what  the  Sen- 
ator wants  by  his  amendment  Is  to  take 
away  from  HEW  the  right  to  administra- 
tively order  busing?  HEW  would  still  be 
able  to  go  to  court  to  seek  to  enforce  a 
busing  plan  which  HEW  had  devised? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Precisely. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Tlierefore.  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  consciously — and  he  is  not 
masquerading  it — he  wants  to  conscious- 
ly restrict  the  imilateral  administrative 
applicability  of  title  VI. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  My  final  question: 
If  all  of  that  be  true— and  I  think  we 
have  agreed  on  what  the  body  of  law 
Is — why  does  the  Senator  refuse  to  take 


the  language  as  suggested,  I  think,  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  "except  as  or- 
dered by  a  final  decree  of  a  Federal 
court'? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  says  we  did  not  need 
that  legislation  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause it  is  redundant.  Obnously,  the 
court  already  has  that  power.  Tliere  is 
one  thing  we  have  not  raetloned  here, 
the  one  thing  that  was  touched  on  Ly 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  seem.s  to 
me  the  American  people  are  looking  to 
this  body,  looking  to  the  U.S.  Congress, 
to  come  up  and  recognize  that  busing 
does  not  work.  When  we  put  such  lan- 
guage as  "unless  by  court  order."  which 
is  already  the  power  of  the  court,  they  do 
not  need  that  language.  What  we  do  Is, 
we  signal  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  somehow,  you  know,  we  still  want 
busing  to  go  on;  that  we  still  .•^ee  biisinij 
as  a  reasonable  alternative. 

I  think.  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  un- 
fortunately, 6  months  ago,  that  even 
some  legislation  which  would  not  be  that 
productive  would  be  worthwhile  passing 
by  this  body  just  to  let  the  American 
people  know  that  we  share  their  frustra- 
tion and  realize  while  we  are  looking  for 
a  way  out  of  it  that  what  is  going  on  now 
is  asinine. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  respond  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Delaware?  I  think,  quite 
to  the  contrary  of  what  the  Senator  is 
saying,  that  his  amendment  without  the 
"except"  language  would  cause  some  in 
the  press  to  write  "Senate  outlav.s  bu-siiiK 
decrees." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Not  unless  tliere  are  a  lot 
of  stupid  reporters. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  What  worries'me  is 
tliat  some  might  construe  the  Senator's 
language  as  implying  that  this  could 
supersede  a  busing  plan  promulgated  by 
a  comt  order. 

All  I  am  saying  Ls  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  loses  none  of  its  effect  If  the 
language  were  amended  to  Include  "ex- 
cept as  ordered  by  a  final  decree  of  a 
Federal  court."  Then  it  is  clear  what  it 
applies  to.  No  one  in  Boston  is  deceived. 
No  one  in  Denver  is  deceived.  No  one 
in  a  whole  host  of  cities  where  court- 
ordered  busing  plans  are  now  in  effect 
will  be  deceived  by  the  scojie  and  effect 
of  the  Biden  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  do  not  believe  any  reporter  who  has 
followed  the  debate  in  any  way  or  Is 
going  to  write  about  this  could  possibly 
come  to  that  conclusion.  By  including 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  tlie  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  think 
it  would  weaken  the  impact  of  this 
amendment. 

I  only  have  2  minutes  remaining  and 
I  withhold  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  questions  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton*. 
who  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  who  served  as  a 
most  able  attorney  general  of  his  State, 


were  right  on  point.  He  asked  if  this 
amendment  would  constrict  title  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  think  not 
onlj-  would  it  constrict  title  VI  but  it 
could,  in  effect,  eliminate  title  VI.  That 
is,  the  force  and  effect  of  the  Biden 
amendment. 

And  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it 
is  a  deceptive  amendment.  It  is  deceptive 
In  that  It  would  really  play  a  hoax  on 
the  American  people.  I  think  they  would 
believe  that  we  are  doing  something 
about  forced  busing.  But  we  are  not  doing 
anything  about  forced  busing  in  this 
amendment,  not  at  all.  It  certainly  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  courts.  The 
courts  can  continue  to  order  busing.  The 
Senator  from  Delar,are  has  said  so  him- 
self. He  would  like  to  do  something  about 
it,  but  he  admits  that  thi.s  amendment 
will  not  do  it. 

Wliat  he  is  doing  by  this  amendment  is 
very  dangerous.  It  is  dangerous  because 
it  goes  far  beyond  busing.  It  resti'icts 
HEW's  ability  to  enforce  title  VI,  this 
amendment  could  remove  all  the  avail- 
able options  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welf.^re  now  has 
in  desegregating  schools.  The  many  rem- 
edies available  under  title  VI  allows  HEW 
to  avoid  busing.  And  that  is  what  the 
Department  should  do.  We  .should  only 
resort  to  forced  busing  by  comt  order 
when  everything  else  has  failed. 

But  UiLs  amendment  removes  all  rem- 
edies tiiat  involve  a.sslgnment.  As  I  said 
earlier,  if  I  were  an  antibusing  per- 
son I  could  not  vote  for  this  amendment 
because  it  would  remove  everything  that 
woiJd  be  available  to  me  in  order  to  avoid 
forced  busing. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  undei- 
.'itands  the  effect  of  his  amendment. 
HEW  certairily  miderstands  it.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  understand  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  tlie  Senator 
really  wants  to  eliminate — he  said  con- 
-strict  when  he  was  havuig  a  colloqm' 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri — but  I 
hope  he  does  understand  that  what  his 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  elimi- 
nate title  VI.  And  we  have  gone  too  far, 
far  too  far,  to  eliminate  title  VI.  We  need 
it.  and  v»e  need  it  desperately.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  not  push 
his  amendment  after  understanding  the 
danger  inherent  in  his  amendment. 

I  have  only  a  limited  time  and  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  on  this  point.  I  am  sure  he  feels 
very  strongly  about  this. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
served  not  only  in  respect  of  this  mat- 
ter, but  in  reiipect  of  education  generalli' 
for  many  years.  The  thing  that  strikes 
me  very  deeplj-  about  this  argument  Is 
Senator  Biden 's  statement  that  some- 
tliing  r&specting  busing  ordered  by  any- 
body, courts  or  tlie  Department,  some- 
thing he  knows  that  is  not  working. 

Now,  what  is  the  indicia  of  that?  The 
indicia  of  that  is  assaults  in  Louisville 
and  Boston.  But  judges,  under  these  verj' 
criteria  which  Senator  Bbooke  spelled 
out  and  is  spelled  out  in  the  education 
law  that  this  Is  the  last  of  our  remedies. 
judges  continue  to  order  busing  after  full 
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evidence  before   them,   and   thpy 
make  it  under  present  law, 
come  out  finding  that  this  is 
efficacious  remedy. 

For  what?  For  discrimination 
quality  education. 

The  idea  of  diverting  this  tc 
education  is  a  red  herring.  We 
doing  anytliing  about  that,  only 
constitutional  right  to  equal 
and  an  express  favoring  by  a 
equal  opportunity  under  tlie 
demands  in  that  particular  use 
particular  reasons,  busing. 

Now,   we   are   protecting   a 
That  is  the  whole  genius  of 
stitution.    The    overwhelming 
fights.  Are  we  going  to  quail  be 
fact    that    the   overwhelming 
uses  illegal  force   to  light 
constitutional  right?  Yet  tliat 
the  gentlemen  are  sayin j. 

Are  we  afraid  to  contend  wi 
Are  we  afraid  to  contend  with 
hoodlums  in  the  State  and  the 
New  York,  or  any  other  city,  are 
citizens  over   the  head  in  viol: 
their  constitutional  rights? 

Quality  education  is  a  totally 
question  for  which  we  have  got 
the  money  and  the  skill  and  th( 
saiy  laws,  and  we  have  not 
All  we  are  doing  is  excusing 
and  begging  the  question  by 
ment. 

So  if  we  do  not  have  the  validity 
that  what  the  courts  can  do, 
can  do,  also  subject  to  court 
court  stay,  then  we  have  no  mor 
ity  at  all. 

Is  it  morally  right  for  the 
not  HEW,  or  is  the  United  State; 
tary    government    enforcing    r: 
minorities  under  the  Constitutioji 

If  it  is,  the  Senate  has  a  good 
In  the  higher  education  bill. 
In  my  faith,  they  say: 
Behold,  I  have  given  you  a  good 
forsake  It  not. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICERJ     Who 
yields  time? 

Do  both  sides  yield  back  the  r 
of  their  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  w 
to  respond,  to  use  at  least  1  c 
minutes   remaining   to  respond 
Senator  from  New  York,  who 
we  a  unitai-y  government,  are 
unitaj-y  government,  are  we  goini ; 
low  the  courts  to  take  one 
say  it  is  right  and  at  the  same 
let  a  bureaucracy  do  the  same 

I    would    submit    that    the 
Government  is  set  up  is  the  bur 
is  not  designed  to  be  the  one  to  mkke 
judgment,  whether  or  not  it  is  doiie 

What  the  Senator  from  Delai- 
suggesting  here  today  in  no  waj 
preclude  HEW  from  going  fon^- 
enforcing  a  court  order  if  the  coiirt 
them  to  do  It;  it  is  not  the  functiop 
administrative  agency  to  make  ..„ 
kind  of  determination  that  a  comlt 
signed  to  make  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  this  instance 
HEW  does  not  require  forced  busi 
courts  order  busing. 
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What  the  Senator  Is  doing,  and  I  re- 
peat again,  as  it  apparently  is  not  un- 
derstood, the  Senator  is  removing  HETW's 
ability  to  use  other  options  to  force  bus- 
ing, the  very  same  thing  the  Senator  is 
opposed  to. 

I  can  under.stand  Senator  Helms' 
motives  and  his  amendment  against 
forced  busing,  and,  I  can  understand 
Senator  Allen's,  I  can  understand  and  I 
respect  them  for  what  they  are  doing, 
tliey  know  where  they  want  to  go;  they 
want  to  stop  forced  busing.  But  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does  not  stop  forced 
busing.  What  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  doing  is  stopping  the  options  to  forced 
busing. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  that  that 
is  very,  very  dangerous.  It  is  dangerous 
to  tliose  who  are  antibusing,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  all  those  people  who  support  civil 
rights  and  who  rely  on  title  VI.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  intends  to  do  what 
his  amendment  could  accomplish.  That 
is  why  I  was  asking  the  Senator  not  to 
force  the  amendment  to  a  vote.  But  ap- 
parently the  Senator  wants  it  to  go  to 
a  vote. 

I  yield  back  all  my  time  in  order  to 
have  the  vote. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  I  be  able  to  modify  my 

amendment  to  say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  unani- 
mous consent  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  like  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  say  something  which  I 
cannot  find  here. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold my  time;  I  do  not  know  what  this 
modification  will  be. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Chair  will  indulge 
me  for  a  moment,  in  the  beginning  of 
my  amendment,  to  precede  the  word 
"none"  I  would  like  to  say  "except  as 
specifically  ordered  by  a  final  decree  of 
a  Federal  court." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 
Mr.  BROOKE,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    REL.'ITING    TO 
MR.    BIDEN'S    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  compulsory  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  in  1971.  And  for  good  reason. 

I  have  voted  against  it  36  times.  And 
today,  as  the  issue  is  disrupting  the  edu- 
cational process  in  northern  and  south- 
ern communities  alike,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  it  simply  does  not 
work. 

In  1971,  three  antibusing  amendments 
were  offered,  but  in  all  three  cases  those 


of  us  who  supported  these  measures  were 
defeated  by  forces  supporting  busing. 

The  most  significant  of  17  antibusing 
measures  in  1972  was  the  Griffin  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  denied  the  courts 
jurisdiction  to  order  busing  and  pro- 
hibited any  Federal  agency  from  with- 
holding money  to  force  busing  on  school 
districts. 

We  almost  passed  that  legislation.  And 
we  would  have  if  President  Nixon  had 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  it  as  he  did  later- 
after  it  had  already  failed. 

In  1973,  I  voted  for  both  amendments 
offered  in  the  Senate  to  prohibit  busing. 
And,  m  1974,  I  was  recorded  on  some  15 
separate  occasions  against  busing.  But 
those  years,  as  in  the  years  before,  we 
were  unable  to  get  congressional  approval 
of  any  measures. 

Compulsory  busing  was  partially  in- 
tended as  an  instrument  of  social 
change,  for  bringing  people  of  different 
races  together.  This  is  an  admirable  goal, 
for  only  by  bringing  the  people  together 
can  we  ultimately  hope  to  achieve  under- 
standing and  harmony. 

But  should  our  educational  system 
bear  the  burden  of  bringing  about  social 
change?  I  think  not.  And,  even  if  this 
were  desirable,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  busing  is  not  the  instrument  to  do 
the  job.  It  has,  in  fact,  only  led  to  less 
understanding  and  more  antagonism. 

Busing  was  also  meant  to  insure  qual- 
ity education  for  all  young  Americans, 
regardless  of  color.  It  would,  we  were 
promised,  upgrade  the  education  of  all 
students. 

It  has  not.  Dr.  James  Coleman,  who 
authored  the  1966  report  on  school  inte- 
gi-ation,  recently  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  efforts  to  utilize  busing  in 
some  northern  cities  he  had  studied  re- 
sulted in  "no  benefit  in  any  sense  as  far 
as  we  know." 

"What  is  wrong  with  compulsory  bus- 
ing," Dr.  Coleman  said,  "is  that  it  is  a  re- 
striction of  rights.  We  should  be  expand- 
ing people's  rights,  not  restricting  them." 

And  William  Raspberry,  a  black  col- 
umnist for  the  Washington  Post,  sums  it 
up  this  way: 

Busing  rarely  works.  What  often  happens 
is  that  children  Involuntarily  transferred  be- 
cause of  their  race  arrive  at  the  new  school 
full  of  fears,  Insecurities  and  resentment.  In 
many  ca.ses,  they  hardly  learn  anything. 

Busing  has,  in  short,  proved  counter- 
productive to  the  overall  goal  of  provid- 
ing quality  education  for  all  children — 
rich  and  poor,  white  and  black  and 
brown.  It  has  divided  communities.  It 
has  created  bitterness.  And,  caught  in 
the  middle  of  the  strife  are  those  very 
students  we  are  supposedly  working  to 
help. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  to  stop 
chasing  after  some  mythical  ratio  of 
black  to  white  through  compulsory  bus- 
ing. The  time  has  come  to  realize  that, 
although  the  end  is  still  the  same — a 
quality  education  for  all  children— the 
means  have  got  to  change. 

This  amendment  by  Senator  Biden, 
which  I  have  co-sponsored.  Is  a  strong 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Although  It 
does  not  affect  court  orders,  It  does  as- 
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sure  that  HEW  will  not  use  arbitiaiy  au- 
thority to  order  specific  ratios  of  black 
and  white  students  in  the  schools.  I  ex- 
pect this  amendment  to  pass.  It  will  be  a 
first  step,  and  I  expect  other  antibusing 
proposals  to  be  equally  successful. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden*.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  any  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  bin  to  be  used  for  assign- 
ing teachers  or  students  to  schools  for 
reasons  of  race. 

Mr.  Piesident.  recent  polls  all  acro.ss 
the  Nation  clearly  reveal  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  regardless  of  race,  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  busing  solely  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  tiie  public 
schools.  This  is  a  ridiculous  policy  and 
it  is  high  time  that  it  was  stopped.  Bus- 
ing for  racial  balance  is  unreasonable. 
impi*actical  and  has  no  place  in  an  effec- 
tive public  education  system. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagut-s  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  tliis 
amendment  and  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delawaie.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mi-. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGoverni  aie  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart'  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley i 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Curtis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  aLso  amiomice  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  Ls  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole  •  is  absent  due  to 
illness  in  the  family. 

I  f  ui'ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50. 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


fRollcall  Vote  No. 

■597  Leg.1 

YE.'VS— 50 

AUeu 

Ford 

MPicalf 

Baker 

Gam 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Goldwnlir 

Nunn 

Beall 

Griffin 

Proxniire 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Biden 

Haskell 

Roth 

Brock 

Helms 

Scott, 

Burdick 

Hollines 

WUliam  L. 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Sparkmau 

Hsrry  F..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Steunis 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackoon 

Stone 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Symington 

Chiles 

La  salt 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Magniison 

Tower 

Eagleion 

Mansfield 

YouiiK 

Eastland 

McClellun 

Fannin 

McClure 
NATS— 43 

AboiirezV: 

Case 

Fong 

Bayh 

Church 

Oleun 

Bellmen 

CUrk 

Gravel 

Brooke 

Cranston 

Hart,  Gary  W 

Buiupers 

Culver 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Montoya 

Scott,  Hugh 

Humphrey 

Morgan 

StaSord 

Inouye 

Moss 

Stevens 

Jnvits 

Muskie 

Stevenson 

Keimedy 

Packwood 

Taft 

Leahy 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Mathhis 

Pearson 

Welcker 

McGee 

Pell 

Williams 

Mclntyre 

Rlblcoff 

Mondale 

Schweiker 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-7 

Biickley 

Ilart.  Philip  A. 

Peii-y 

Curtis 

Hartke 

Dole 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Biden's  amendment  v.as  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ml".  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wjs 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  on  th«^ 
amendment  just  adopted,  I  voted  "No." 
For  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  make 
substantially  tiie  same  remarks  I  made 
a  few  days  ago. 

Fir.<^t  of  all.  let  me  say  that  I  am 
unalterably 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Stone  > .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina  will 
suspend  until  order  is  restored.  Sena- 
tors will  please  take  their  seats.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  will  take  their  seats. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
now  and  have  been  through  the  years 
unalterably  opposed  to  busing  of  school- 
children for  tlie  piupose  of  achieving 
racial  balance.  As  attorney  general  of 
my  State.  I  appeai-ed  in  tlie  first  case 
that  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
of  the  United  States,  the  Swann  against 
Charlotte  case,  and  tried  to  defend  that 
position.  The  Supreme  Court,  of  course, 
ruled  against  me. 

Since  that  time,  busing  has  been  or- 
dered in  many  cities  and  coimties  in 
North  Carolina.  Court-ordered  busing 
has  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
in  Mecklenburg  Coimty,  in  tlie  capital 
city  of  Raleigh,  in  the  Winston-Salem 
city  schools,  m  the  Foi-sythe  County 
schools,  the  Durham  city  schools,  the 
Diuham  County  schools,  tlie  Statesville 
city  schools,  tlie  New  Hanover  County 
schools,  tlie  Greenville  city  schools,  and 
the  Greensboro  city  schools.  If  you  drive 
ttu-ough  Wuiston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
on  interstate  40  during  the  morning 
hours  or  the  afteinoon  hours,  you  will 
find  schoolbuses  on  that  interstate  high- 
way with  childieu  being  bused  at  the 
orders  of  the  court. 

But  in  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
today,  it  was  stated  by  both  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  that  the 
amendment  v.ould  In  no  way  alleviate 
the  situation  of  those  who  were  being 
bused  by  court  ordei-s.  What  it  does  is 
simply  take  the  pressure  off  of  some  of 
the  States  that  have  for  so  long  sought 
to  press  down  this  burden  upon  those 
of  us  in  the  Southern  States.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  permit  that,  we  whose  children 
are  now  enduring  this  burden  will  con- 
tinue to  have  to  endure  it. 

For  that  reason,  I  cast  my  vote  "No." 


I  call  for  equal  enforcement  ol  the  law.^ 
of  this  Nation  all  across  tlie  Nation — 
not  just  in  the  Southern  school  districts. 

ADDITION AL  STATEMENTS  SrBMnTtD  JN 
CONNECTION    WITH    H.R.    8u6« 

Mr.  BA'SH  Mr.  President,  the  Laboi- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  includes  several 
provisions  which  are  particularly  impor- 
tant to  older  pecple  throughout  the 
counti-j". 

Inflation  has  increased  the  costs  cl 
medical  care.  rent,  and  food  to  all  con- 
sumers. The  elderly  are  particularly  hard 
hit  by  .such  increases  because  so  many  of 
them  are  on  fixed  incomes.  Spiralins 
costs  have  frequently  meant  that  more 
and  more  older  people  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient funds  to  buy  adequate  meals  or 
nutritious  food. 

Fortunately.  th"re  are  valuable  prc- 
Riams  whii  h  .seek  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem. 

One  of  the.'^e.  the  nutrition  proyram 
for  the  elderly,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  programs  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  a  long  time.  Under  title  VTI  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  nutrition  serv- 
ices are  provided  to  senior  citizens  in 
congregate  settings.  In  addition,  meals- 
on-wheels  are  provided  to  elderly  pecple 
who  are  luiable  to  reach  meal  centers, 
permitting  disabled  persons  to  have  ac- 
cess to  nutritious  food  services. 

Tliis  well-conceived  program  does  not 
only  cater  to  the  nuti'itional  needs  of 
elderly  people.  It  provides  recreational 
and  coimseling  services  and  transporta- 
tion to  meal  centers.  Thus,  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  helps  to  take 
older  people  out  of  isolation,  bringing 
them  to  a  place  that  offers  occupation 
and  companionship.  It  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  this  program  has  become 
popular  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

About  1  year  ago,  a  stuvey  was  taken 
of  elderly  people  seeking  to  participate  in 
tlie  program  but  who  were  placed  on 
waiting  lists.  That  smvey  indicated  that 
approximately  116,000  senior  citizens  ap- 
pUed  for  title  'VII  services  but  were 
denied  assistance  and  placed  on  waiting 
lists.  Of  coiu"se,  this  number  does  not  hi- 
clude  the  persoivs  who  want  title  VII 
services  but  cannot  even  apply  for  them 
becau.se  no  meal  centers  are  located  in 
their  area. 

To  remedy  this  munet  need,  Uie  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  made  adequate 
provision  for  program  expansion.  Tlie 
appropriations  bill  directs  that  the  "level 
of  opei'ations''  for  this  fiscal  year  shall  be 
$200  million.  In  other  words,  HEW  and 
the  appropriate  State  agencies  are  man- 
dated to  spend  $200  milliou  dming  the 
course  of  fiscal  1976  so  that  waiting  lists 
can  be  reduced  and  new  meal  centers  can 
be  established. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  expects 
tliat  the  spending  directive  will  be  im- 
plemented by  HEW  through  a  speedy  ad- 
justment of  tlie  annual  rate  of  expendi- 
tures. This  adjustment  should  occur  ini- 
mediateli'.  and  whenever  necessar^• 
thereafter,  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
$200  million  expenditure  directive.  By  so 
complying  with  our  intention  that  $200 
million  be  used  for  expanding  program 
services  during  fiscal  year  1976.  we  expect 
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HEW  to  take  $75  million  from 
fiscal  year  appropriations — plug 
million  appropriated  this  year 
for  the  directed  expansion  of 
services. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  actio^ 
committee,  in  establishing  a 
$200  million  expenditiu-e  diui|ig 
1976,    will    substantially    de 
number  of  people  now  on  wailfing 
This  program  deserves  all  the 
we  can  give  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take 
portunity   to  reiterate  my  feeing 
this  Labor-HEW  appropriation4 
good  bill.  It  is  humanitarian 
and  it  is  fiscally  sound.  Funding 
such  as  that  for  the  Older 
have  been  reached  by  carefully 
crucial  health  needs  which  w 
wise  go  unmet  against  the 
competing  priorities. 

I    believe    that    the 
budget  requests  in  too  many  hea 
were  totally  inadequate  and  reflefct 
ities  with  which  I  cannot 
committee  has  acted  to  remedy 
ficiencies.  The  provisions  made 
bill  represent  the  continuing 
ment  of  thLs  Congress  to  the  vi 
needs  of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 
ago  when  I  sponsored  legislatior 
ate  a  nutrition  program  for  the 
I  knew  such  a  program  was 
this  country  and  could  be  helpfiil 
ducing  malnutrition  and  isolatioi  i 
our  older  Americans.  Since  its 
ment,  title  vn  of  the  Older  Anier 
Act  has  proven  itself  to  be  muqh 
than  an  effective  nutrition 
elderly  have  adopted  the 
"theirs"  in  States  throughout 
try.  Moreover,  the  nutrition 
become  focal  points  for  many  i 
Older  Americans  now  help  to  p: 
serve  the  meals,  provide 
and  offer  companionship  to  so  m^y 
er  lonely  and  isolated  elderly. 
gram  also  provides  meals-on- 
those  elderly  who  are  homebouhd 
unable  to  prepare  their  own  mejils 
meals-on-wheels,  is  much  more 
home-delivered  meal.  It  has  also 
friendly  visitors  and  outside 
Into  the  homes  of  the  very  isolated 

The  enormous  popularity  of 
gram  has  resulted  in  long  waitii^g 
The  State  agencies  on  aging 
edge  that  they  are  serving  only 
fraction  of  the  elderly  who  coulA 
fit  from  their  programs.   Risinj 
and  other  inflationary   pressur^ 
also  limited  participation  in 
gram.  Therefore,  I  wholeheartedly 
port  the  Appropriations  Commiltee 
port  language  to  direct  the 
of  Health.  Education,   and  Welfar 
use  carryover  funds  in  addition 
year's  appropriations  so  that 
lion  is  spent  in  fiscal  year  1976 
mittee's  language  clearly  directs 
partment  to  spend  the  full  $200 
during  fiscal  year  1976  and 
comply  with  this  directive  by  i 
ly  increasing  the  spending  rate 
the  program  can  benefit  from 
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$200  million  expenditure  during  this  fis- 
cal year.  I  was  discouraged  by  HEW's 
action  last  year  which  resulted  in  the 
Department's  failure  to  comply  with  the 
committee's  intent.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Department  will  adhere  to  the  commit- 
tee's directive  this  fiscal  year  by  immedi- 
ately infoi-ming  the  States  to  administer 
their  programs  at  an  annual  expenditure 
rate  that  w;'..  result  in  the  spending  of 
$200  million  for  the  program  this  fiscal 
year.  By  so  doing,  the  States  can  begin 
to  reach  many  of  the  elderly  who  need 
and  desire  the  services  of  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  commend  Senator 
Magnuson  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  their  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  measure  before  us 
today.  The  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  given 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
his  support  from  the  onset,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  thank  him  for  the  support  and 
endorsement  he  has  given  to  this  most 
successful  program.  The  efforts  of  his 
subcommittee  will  hopefully  aid  in  serv- 
ing more  nutritious  meals  to  the  elderly 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  teke  a  moment  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
of  the  Labor  HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  his  colleagues  for  their 
fine  work  on  this  bill.  The  task  of  achiev- 
ing consistency  with  the  proposed  budget 
ceiling  and  not  at  the  same  time  under- 
mining many  of  oiu-  fine  programs  was 
a  hard  one  I  am  sure,  but  one  which  was 
emminently  successful  in  my  view. 

SENIOR    CITIZEN    PROGRAMS 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  was  particularly 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  a  number 
of  senior  citizer  programs  to  be  funded 
under  this  bill:  The  title  VII  nutrition 
program,  the  senior  opportunities  and 
services  program  within  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  and  the  older 
Americans  volunteer  programs  under 
ACTION.  Each  of  these  programs  has 
provided  older  Americans  a  greater 
chance  for  inc'ependence  and  self- 
sufficiency  despite  the  plight  of  living  on 
a  small,  fixed  Income. 

The  title  VII  program  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  provides  countless  senior 
citizens  balanced  meals  in  congregate 
settings  or  through  home-delivered 
meals-on-wheels  operations.  Not  only 
does  the  program  afford  these  individuals 
quality  nutrition  at  least  once  a  day.  but 
brings  them  into  contact  with  other  peo- 
ple, forcing  them  out  of  their  isolation, 
a  state  all  too  typical  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens living  alone  and  quite  often  in 
despair. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  54 
nutrition  projects  are  currently  operat- 
ing, serving  17,400  meals  each  day.  Many 
senior  citizens  have  found  that  their 
health,  economic,  and  social  well-being 
have  been  substantially  improved 
through  participation  in  this  program, 
the  California  State  OCce  on  Aging  re- 
ports that  over  60,000  additional  senior 
citizens  in  California  could  benefit  from 


the  program,  were  funds  available  to  ex- 
pand existing  sites  and  to  create  new 
ones. 

I  found  it  unconscionable  that  last  year 
HEW  first  attempted  to  rescind  and  later 
did  not  release  the  additional  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  until  late  in  the 
fiscal  year  which  would  have  modestly  in- 
creased the  scope  of  the  title  VII  pro- 
gram. Apparently,  HEW  does  not  clearly 
understand  Congress'  mandate  in  this 
regard.  The  Senate  report  clearly  spells 
out  our  intent. 

Under  the  bill  currently  before  us,  $125 
million  has  been  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  title  Vn.  However,  since 
approximately  $100  million  remains 
available  from  fiscal  1975  as  a  result  of 
forward  funding  which  has  been  carried 
over  into  tliis  fiscal  year,  we  expect  HEW 
to  spend  $200  million  for  the  program 
durmg  this,  the  1976,  fiscal  year.  We 
would  further  expect  that  the  Secretary 
insure  that  each  State  receive  such  sums 
as  would  reflect  the  individual  State's 
needs,  and  spend  such  sums  as  total  $200 
million  nationwide  in  this  fiscal  year.  In 
doing  so,  the  Secretary  can  help  us  reach 
the  many  needy  senior  citizens  who  de- 
sire title  VII  services  but  who  are  not 
now  getting  them. 

The  two  other  programs  which  focus 
on  senior  citizens,  the  senior  opportuni- 
ties and  services  program  and  the  older 
Americans   volunteer  program,  provide 
seniors  with  two  very  important  com- 
modities :  a  small  stipend  for  their  work, 
and  greater  person-to-pei"son   contact, 
both  facilitating  .self-reliance  and  a  sense 
of  security.  SOS,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
will  be  funded  at  the  same  level  as  last 
year,  despite   the   administration's  at- 
tempts to  obhterate  the  progiam  alto- 
gether. This  is  the  only  program  that  I 
know  of  which  specifically  attempts  to 
aid  the  poverty-level,  usually  minority 
elderly  to  gain  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
self-worth.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
their    determination    to    continue    the 
funding  of  this  sorely  needed  program. 
The  older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
gram, funded  under  ACTION,  consists 
of  foster  grandparents  and  senior  com- 
panions. The  grandparents  program  pro- 
vides senior  a  small  stipend  for  working 
with  and  sharing  in  the  lives  of  under- 
privileged or  developmentally  restricted 
children  up  to  th?  age  of  17.  Senior  com- 
panions, hitherto  a  model  program  which 
the  administration  sought  to  further  re- 
strict, provides  similar  services  to  senior 
citizens  who  work  with  inca]jacitated  or 
developmentally     disabled     individuals 
above  the  age  of  17.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams have  proven  to  be  effective  in 
utilizing  the  talents  and  energies  of  many 
highly  motivated  and  dedicated  older 
Americans.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
increasing  the  budget  for  these  key  pro- 
grams from  $28  to  $30  million  for  the 
1976  fiscal  year.  I  am  doubly  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  recognized  the  need 
to  further  expand  senior  companions  in 
an  effort  to  insure  that  retarded  indi- 
viduals, over  the  chronological  age  of  70, 
but  with  far  lower  mental  ages,  can  con- 
tinue to  be  erred  for  and  involved  with 
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older  Americans  vmder  the  volimteer 
programs.  The  additional  funds  can 
facilitate  the  transition  of  such  individ- 
uals from  one  program's  scope  to  the 
other,  a  major  focus  of  a  bill  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Senator  Clark.  In  this  way 
both  the  senior  citizens  and  the  retarded 
individual  can  continue  their  relation- 
.ship  and  work  together. 

All  in  all,  senior  citizens  have  fared 
u  ell  in  committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  hi  the  Senate  will  concur 
with  me  and  insure  that  tlieso  programs 
remain  at  the  committee-designated 
funding  levels. 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  MATiJRNAl.  .^NI)  t  lilLO 
HEALTH    PROGRAMS 

There  are  three  additional  reasons  why 
we  should  accept  the  committee's  report 
and  send  this  bill,  which  Ls  generally  con- 
sistent with  the  appropriation  estimates 
of  the  Budget  Committpe.  to  conference 
as  soon  as  possible. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  appro- 
priations committee  for  their  justified 
interest  in  securing  adequate  funding  for 
the  programs  and  research  involved  in 
alcohol  and  alcoholism.  Not  only  is  al- 
coholism the  Nation's  No.  1  health  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  also  the  tliird  leading  cause 
of  death  in  this  country  every  year.  I 
was  very  dismayed  to  hear  of  the  new 
statistic  which  reveals  that  the  number 
of  women  alcoholics  is  sharply  on  the 
rise.  They  now  comprise  one  in  every 
three  alcoholics.  The  1976  administration 
budget  estimate  of  $113  million  is  far 
from  a  realistic  amount  to  combat  such 
a  threatening  nemesis  to  our  society. 
The  problem  of  preadult  alcoholism  in 
itself,  makes  the  administration's  esti- 
mate a  feeble  one.  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  increase  the  budget  request  by 
almost  $50  million. 

I  have  always  remained  perplexed  by 
our  Nation's  high  infant  mortality  rate, 
and  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  em- 
phasizing preventive  programs  in  every 
aspect  of  medicine,  I  was  also  perplexed 
to  see  that  the  administration  had  re- 
quested nearly  a  30-percent  reduction 
for  the  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram. 

HEW  has  established  tliat  patients  re- 
ceiving services  under  tlie  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's program  had  a  lower  incidence  of 
conditions  leading  to  mental  retardation, 
premature  births,  and  other  complica- 
tions related  to  the  bearing  of  children. 
With  the  administration's  request.  Cali- 
fornia alone  stood  to  lo.se  nearly  $3  mil- 
lion in  moneys  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs.  I  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  recommending 
an  increase  of  over  $10  million  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development.  Surely  this  is  a 
right  step  in  the  direction  of  a  new  na- 
tional attitude  of  preventive  medicine. 

CETA    PROGRAMS 

finally,  this  bill  contains  funding  for 
some  of  our  most  important  Federal  pro- 
srams — those  fimded  imder  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Ti'aining  Act  of 
1973— CETA.  H.R.  8069  includes  $2.85 
billion  to  support  activities  under  that 
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act,  manpower  programs  which  are  of 
critical  Importance  in  the  face  of  the  Na- 
tion's continuing  unemployment  crisis. 

Tlie  bill  contains  $1.58  billion  for  gen- 
eral manpower  programs  imder  the  aegis 
of  title  I  of  CETA.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  this  figure  coincides  with  the  budpet 
request  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  for  continuing  vital  local  programs 
in  training,  work  experience,  vocal  edu- 
cation and  a  host  of  other  areas.  Title  I 
programs  are  crucial  in  laying  the  firm 
fomidation  of  training  and  experience 
which  can  help  us  avert  future  employ- 
ment crises. 

Of  equal  or  greater  importi'.nce  arc  the 
funds  for  public  service  jobs  approved  in 
this  bill.  The  Congress  would  provide  $400 
million  for  title  II  of  CETA.  Along  with 
the  $1,625  billion  in  funds  for  title  VI  ap- 
proved in  June — Public  Law  94-41 — this 
appropriation  will  permit  the  continua- 
tion of  some  300.000  public  service  jobs 
created  during  recent  months  in  response 
to  the  alarmingly  high  unemployment 
rate.  These  jobs  and  the  programs  under 
titles  II  and  VI  continue  to  play  a  pivotal 
role  in  our  war  on  involuntary  idleness. 
Without  them,  many  communities  would 
have  to  cut  back  vital  services,  and  many 
workers  would  have  to  languish  at  the 
end  of  the  unemployment  lines. 

With  them,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  can  hold  productive,  useful 
jobs,  helping  their  local  communities  and 
improving  their  own  skills.  In  my  view, 
no  program  is  more  productive  or  more 
justified  for  its  cost  than  our  national 
commitment  to  public  sei-vice  jobs.  I 
enthusiastically  support  the  provision  of 
these  job  fimds,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  move  shortly  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  public  service  jobs 
program. 

Also,  the  committee  report  notes  the 
success  of  many  local  community-based 
organizations  operating  under  title  III 
of  CETA  in  providing  manpower  serv- 
ices for  Americans  with  limited  ability 
to  speak  English.  In  my  home  State  of 
California,  the  work  of  such  groups  has 
been  productive  and  useful,  especially 
working  with  California's  large  iwpula- 
tion  of  Spanish-speaking  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve those  programs  are  fully  worthy  of 
continued  Federal  support.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  support  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  instructions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  in-sure  that  funding 
for  existing  programs  is  maintained 
through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  More- 
over. I  especially  concur  with  the  In- 
structions of  both  House  and  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  expedite 
the  progress  of  training  programs  under 
title  III  for  Americans  with  limited 
English-speakhig  ability.  Tliere  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  delay  in  wTitmg  and  enforcing 
regulations  for  such  programs,  and  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  thase  lu-ging  tlie 
Labor  Department  to  get  on  with  this 
important  job. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  the  manpower 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  well  justified. 
The  cost  of  manpower  training  and  of 
public  service  jobs  is  far  outweighed  by 
the  benefits  of  CETA  programs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  these  apiJro- 


priations,  and  I  urge  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed 
to  distribute  these  funds  once  they  are 
made  available.  Any  com'se  other  than 
full  support  of  our  national  manpower 
programs  will  .sow  the  seeds  of  future 
unemployment  and  human  misery.  The 
alternative  of  full  congressional  and  ad- 
ministrative backhig  for  these  programs 
is  far  preferable. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  tlie  appropriations  bill.  Many 
parts  of  the  bill  are  particularly  praise- 
worthy, but  I  would  like  to  focus  my 
comments  on  one  section  of  the  bill :  The 
portion  that  relates  to  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly.  Tliat  program  was 
designed  to  aid  elderly  people  in  their 
quest  to  obtain  adequate  food  services, 
important  counseling  aid,  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  with  their  contem- 
poraries. 

Under  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly,  .senior  citizens  are  transported 
to  local  feeding  sites — such  as  churches, 
schools,  and  recreation  centers — where 
they  obtain  a  nutritious  lunch.  Tlie  pro- 
gram is  available  to  all  senior  citizens, 
but  primary  emphasis  in  servicing  the 
elderly  is  directed  toward  poor  people, 
incapacitated  persons,  and  aged  individ- 
uals living  in  isolation.  For  elderly  people 
who  are  unable  to  travel  to  local  feeding 
sites,  meals-on-wheels  services  provide 
food  directly  to  their  homes. 

The  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
was  created  only  a  few  yt.Ts  ago.  Al- 
ready, however,  in  this  short  time,  the 
program  has  become  immensely  popular. 
In  a  survey  conducted  on  a  naiionwlde 
basis  in  November  last  year,  wt  found 
out  that  116,000  in  41  States  are  or.  wait- 
nig  lists  seeking  to  participate  in  the 
program.  In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
over  900  elderly  people  receive  the  bone- 
fits  of  the  program  daily:  however,  an 
additional  1,200  persons  are  on  waiting 
lists.  Currently.  Rhode  Island  has  six 
nutrition  projects  in  the  State,  but  sev- 
eral others  want  to  initiate  the  program 
in  tlieir  area. 

To  extend  the  program,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  mandated  an 
expenditure  of  $200  million  for  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1976.  To  reach  this  amount, 
tlie  committee's  bill  appropriates  $125 
million  and  requires  that  an  additional 
$75  million,  taken  from  previous  appro- 
priations "foi-ward  funded"  into  this  fis- 
cal year,  be  expended  this  year.  This  $200 
million  expenditure  requirement  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill's  provisions  requiring 
an  increase  of  the  progi-ani's  "level  of 
ojierations"  to  the  specified  amount. 

HEW  should  increase  its  annualized 
late  of  expenditures  right  away  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  $200  million  spending 
mandate.  The  annualized  rate  of  ex- 
penditures .should  be  raised  and  subse- 
quently adjusted,  if  needed,  to  tlie 
amount  that  will  a.ssure  fuJ  compliance 
with  the  $200  million  expenditure  re- 
quirement. We  also  expect  the  HEW  Sec- 
retaiT  to  be  vigilant  over  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  program  so  that  funds  are 
reapportioned  from  one  State  to  another, 
thereby  fully  implementing  tlie  $200  mil- 
lion spending  directive  in  the  bill. 
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This  action  by  the  Appi 
Committee  Is  necessary  and  1 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
Senator  Magnuson's  efforts 
ship  in  bringing  the  Labor 
priations  bill  to  the  floor  of 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Aging,  I  am  deeply  aware  of 
tors    concern    for    our    Nn 
Am.ericans.  And  this  concern 
fleeted  by  the  Senators  efforts 
sufficient  fimds  for  aging  procr 
appropriations  bill. 

Last  year  I  offered  an 
the  fiscal  year  1C75 
to  increase  to  $150  million  tlie 
tions  for  the  rutrition  prograiji 
eld;rly.    That    increase    was 
needed  to  adjust  to 
sures.  The  amendment  v.ns  rcj 
the  chairman  of  tlie  Labor 
propriations    Subcommittee    a 
direct  the  Department  of  Healtl  i 
tion,  and  Welfare  to  adjust  the 
tiire  level  to  $150  million  lor 
1975  by  allowing  carryover 
spent  along  with   the  fiscal 
appropriations.  I  accepted  this 
mise  because  it  meant  that  the 
program  would  have  an  expen 

of  $150  million  as  I  had  

ever,  HEW  failed  to  bring  the 

expenditure  rate  up  to  $150  , 

very  late  in  the  fiscal  year.  In 
program's  level  of  expenditure 
$150  million  for  only  2  months. 
The  committee  again  r      _ 
effectiveness  of  this  program  by 
that  $200  million  actually  be 
fiscal  1976. 1  commend  the  con 
supporting  this  program  but  I 
express  my  concern  that  HEW 
fail  to  adjust  the  program's 
rate  as  expeditiously  as  the  _ . 
tends.  Therefore,  I  urge  HEW 
with  the  committee's  requii 
the   program's   annualized 
rate  be  increased  immediately 
the  full  $200  million  is  spent  „. 
cal  year  1976.  HEW  should  keej 
ful  oversight  of  program 
during  the  year  so  that  State  „„ 
tors  spend  $200  miUion  in  total 
ing  additional  elderly  with 
lotted  among  the  States  if 
siun  aruiualized  expenditure 
be  increased  Immediately  in 
sure  the  spending  of  $200 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  every  Membei 
Senate  has  witnessed  the 
this  program  in  their  own 
program  not  only  provides  tlie 
with  a  hot.  well-balanced  meal 
week,  but  also  gives  them 
ship,   nutritional   education, 
ment,  recreation,  and  an  outlet 
latlon  and  loneliness  that  can 
fully  measured.  Anything  the 
to  support  and  expand  this  pi 
increase  the  number  of  . 
can  benefit  from  this  program, 
gress  can  be  extremely  proud  of 
the  nutrition  program  for  the 
because  It  brings  the  needed 
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comfort,  and  social  interaction  that  is 
well  deserved  by  our  Nation's  elderly. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  prepared  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  good  bill,  well  thought  out  and 
fiscally  responsible.  Although  there  are 
many  areas  in  which  we  could  spend 
much  more  money  to  alleviate  problems, 
particularly  in  programs  which  are  di- 
rected toward  better  health  care  and 
toward  greater  economic  opportunity  for 
the  unemployed.  I  Bxa  convinced  that 
this  bill  represents  the  best  possible  ap- 
propriations level  this  year  for  the  pro- 
Kram.s  covered.  Most  of  these  programs 
represent  issues  of  deep  concern  to  the 
American  people,  and  are  high  on  the  list 
of  priorities  which  the  people  and  the 
Ccnsi-ess  consider  to  be  cf  first  im- 
portance. 

Today,  I  want  to  speul:  to  my  col- 
leagues briefly  concerning  one  small  part 
of  tills  bill— but  a  part  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  great  importance.  We  have  add- 
ed, in  this  bill,  a  comparativly  small 
amount  to  the  CSA  budget  in  order  to 
provide  funding  for  section  222(a)  ai)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Commimity  Services  Act  of 
1974.  Tiiis  section  provides  as.-islunce  to 
low-income  families  in  rural  areas  to 
construct  and  r.cquire  ownersliip  of  ade- 
quate housing,  to  rehabilitate  or  repau- 
fcxisting  substandard  units  in  low-income 
areas,  and  to  otherwise  assist  families  in 
rural  areas  in  obtaining  standard  homes. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  an  increase  of 
$7.5  million  over  the  House  allowance 
lor  demonstration  programs,  and  pro- 
vides that  $10  milhon  of  the  total  $10.3 
million  be  provided  for  rural  housing  and 
rehabilitation  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  immediate 
assistance  to  rural  famiUes  who  are 
forced  to  live  hi  substandard  housing  is 
clear  to  all  of  us  who  come  from  rural 
States.  In  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  40 
percent  of  the  rural  homes  are  listed  as 
being  "'substandard  " — that  means  hous- 
ing which  needs  plumbing  or  other  struc- 
tural repair  in  order  to  meet  minimimi 
health  and  safety  standards.  Sadly,  the 
homes  of  76  percent  of  the  Indian  fami- 
lies living  in  ruial  New  Mexico  are  sub- 
standard. 

The  national  picture  is  not  much  bet- 
ter. One-fifth  of  all  rural  homes  in  Amer- 
ica— 20  percent — are  substandard.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  the  substandard  housing  in 
America  is  rural  housing.  Yet  less  than 
10  percent  of  HUD  funds  has  gone  to 
rural  areas.  Most  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance goes  to  help  urban  families — 
where  the  need  is  comparatively  much 
less  pervasive.  Only  1  In  every  35  tur- 
ban homes  is  substandard. 

The  program  which  this  money  will 
fund  was  authorized  in  the  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  in  1972. 
It  is  known  as  the  Perkins  amendment 
because  it  originated  in  legislation  pre- 
pared by  Congressman  Carl  Perkins, 
chairman  of  tlie  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  program  au- 
thorizes assistance  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions so  that  they  may  help  low-income 
rural  families   to  rehabilitate   existing 


substandard  homes  or  to  build  new  ones. 
Rural  families  are  eligible  for  home  loans 
through  the  Farm  Home  Administration, 
but  imfortunately,  FmHA  is  not  an  out- 
reach agency,  and  most  rural  populations 
are  not  aware  of  the  help  which  is  avail- 
able to  them.  For  this  reason,  FmllA  and 
other  housing  assistance  programs  have 
not  been  fully  used  by  rural  families.  Ths 
rural  housing  development  and  rehabili- 
tation assistance  prosram — section  222 
(a)  (11) — is  intended  to  correct  that  sit- 
uation. By  providing  for  the  use  of  non- 
profit organizations  to  educate,  assist, 
and  develop  use  of  this  and  otlier  Fed- 
eral lunds  for  rural  housing,  the  program 
can  subsLanlially  increase  the  number  of 
poor  rurnl  families  who  are  able  to  im- 
prove their  living  situation. 

In  the  past  this  program  has  been  un- 
cbrfur.dcd.  or  not  funded  at  all.  How- 
ever, the  small  amount  provided  earlier 
for  d?monstration  funds  to  do  the  work 
of  this  legislation  has  been  very  success- 
fr.l.  One  nonprofit  group,  for  instance, 
Colorado  Housing,  Inc.,  has  successfullv 
developed  about  $36  miliion  worth  of 
rural  home  building  and  rehabilitation, 
v.'ith  an  annual  budget  of  only  $168,000. 
Another  example  is  the  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky Housing  Development  Corp..  v,-hich 
has  repaired  over  5,000  homes  for  low- 
income  elderly  rural  homeowners.  Many 
other  cooperatives  and  rural  assistance 
orgr:nii:a tions  are  ready  to  use  this  same 
kind  of  expertise  to  develop  housing  as- 
sistance for  other  n.'.ral  areas  in  the 
Nation. 

The  money  v.hich  Is  earmarked  for 
this  program  in  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion today  will  assist  in  providing  help 
for  many  of  the  2.5  million  rural  families 
who  need  better  hDusinp.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  this  very  im- 
poi  tant  part  of  H.R.  80S9. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Presiden*^,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  who  ro 
ably  chaired  the  hearings  on  this  appro- 
priation bill,  for  his  courtesies  to  me  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  and  for  the  fine  bill 
that  he  has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  Mr.  Rob- 
ert McCreery.  president  of  the  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  and  I  testi- 
fied before  his  committee  about  our  con- 
cerns for  the  children  who 'are  suffering 
from  cystic  fibrosis  and  allied  lung  and 
gastroenterological  diseases,  and  about 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration cutbaclis  in  the  maternal 
and  child  health  programs,  and  the  pro- 
grams in  the  NIH.  not  only  would  re- 
search be  severely  limited,  but  also  that 
the  centers  which  now  treat  so  many  of 
these  patients  would  be  miderfunded,  in 
continual  uncertainty  about  their  future, 
and  woiild  have  to  restrict,  rather  than 
enlarge  their  services. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  introduced  into  the  hear- 
ing record  a  letter  written  to  him  at  his 
request  concerning  the  serious  problems 
of  the  centers,  of  the  crippled  children's 
programs  in  particular,  and  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cutbacks  in  research  by  Mr. 
John  P.  DrlscoU,  Jr.,  who  Is  the  chalr- 
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man  of  the  Governmental  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Foundation. 

I  have  read  the  excellent  language  in 
the  bill  report  in  wliich  you  describe  the 
intentions  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
lunding  of  these  centers,  and  am  very 
pleiTsed  at  the  explicitne.ss  of  the  charge 
of  Uie  committee  to  HEW  thai. 

It  is  the  ConlInitlee■^  liitentioii  that  suf- 
fK.'ieut  amount  of  funriiug  he  set  aside  in 
(ills  program  to  provide  stability  lo  tlie^e 
ceiuers.  and.  indeed,  to  iiicrea.;*  tlie  number 
irom  10  to  as  many  as  12. 

Because  the  bill  report  a  ill  not  be  made 
as  available  to  the  public  as  the  Recort) 
i-s,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  committee's  statement  on  the 
maternal  and  child  health  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

M.ITERNAL    AND    ChIIII    HlALIH    .■sl.KVKF.S 

'i  lie  Committee  reconi'iiends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $324,617,000  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Services,  $5,217,000  above  tlie  Hou.se 
allowance  and  an  increase  of  $113,195,000  over 
the  1976  budget  estimate.  This  program  is  the 
principal  Federal  program  providing  assist- 
ance to  low-income  mothers  and  children  in 
obuaiiiing  high-quality  cornpreliensi\e  health 
services.  This  program  hat.  demonstrated  its 
cttectiveuess  by  significftntly  reducing  infant 
mortality  rates  where  there  are  maternal  and 
infant  care  projects  and  by  reducing  hos- 
pitiilization  for  children  by  providing  pre- 
ventive health  service?  in  children  and  youth 
projects. 

Tlie  Committee  has  agreed  with  the  House 
iillowance  of  $295,700,000  for  grants  to  States. 
Tills  \nil  allow  sufficient  funding  to  ensure 
that  no  State  will  receive  less  funds  hi  1976 
than  under  the  total  1973  funding  level  for 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  program  and 
'.vill  provide  a  modest  increase  for  these  im- 
portant programs. 

Tlie  Committee  emphnsi/es  its  interest  In 
nn  increased  appropriation  for  the  Crippled 
Children's  Program,  which  has  received  $65 
million  for  the  past  tliree  fiscal  years.  Wit- 
nesses have  presented  testimop.y  regarding 
the  activities  within  the  States  which  have 
included:  services  restricted  to  diagnosis 
only,  no  new  diagnostic  categoric;,  included  iu 
State  program,  no  new  surgery  provided,  large 
backlog  of  services,  hospitalization  funds  de- 
pleted, and  the  Inability  to  care  for  all  cases 
identified,  etc.  Shice  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  chronic  handicapping  conditions  existing 
.among  children  can  be  prevented  or  cor- 
rected— thereby  making  healthy,  wage-earn- 
ing, productive  citizens  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  confined  to  a  lifetime  of  institu- 
tional care  or  dependency — the  Committee 
has  identified  the  Crippled  Children's  Pro- 
gram as  a  priority  activity  during  fiscal  year 
1976  so  that  the  backlog  of  infants  and  young 
children  in  need  of  care  might  be  addressed. 

The  Committee  heard  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed Administration  cutbacks  on  research 
ret^arding  cystic  fibrosis  and  allied  pediatric 
pulmonary  and  digestive  diseases  and  also  the 
effect  of  the  Instability  of  funding  over  the 
last  several  years  on  the  ten  pediatric  pul- 
monary centers,  due  to  impoundments  of 
tuiids  and  continued  uncertainty  of  funding. 
Ti  is  the  Committee's  intention  that  sufficient 
amount  of  funding  be  set  aside  in  this  pro- 
gram to  provide  stability  to  these  centers 
•ind.  Indeed,  to  increase  the  number  from  10 
to  as  many  as  V2. 

Tlie  continuum  of  care  prcvided  by  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  projects  provides  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  neutralizing  the  problem 
')f  infant  mortality,  for  the?e  programs  pro- 


vide medical  services  at  the  most  vulnerable 
periods  from  conception  through  school  age. 
Experience  has  shon'n  that  early  pre-natal 
care,  int«nsive  care  for  sick  newborn  infants, 
as  well  as  preventive  and  corrective  care  dur- 
ing infancy  and  preschool  years  wll  sharply 
impact  upon  both  mortality  and  morbidity  of 
botli  infants  and  their  mothers. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
will  work  to  assure  that  the  language 
and  sums  noted  in  this  bill  report  are 
agreed  to  in  conference  with  the  House. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  Senator's 
courtesies  he  has  extended  to  me  in  this 
and  other  matters,  and  .simply  want  him 
to  know  that  I  will  work  as  hard  as  I 
know  how  to  asstne  that  children  with 
these  diseases  receive  the  greatest  pos- 
sible assistance  that  we  can  give  them. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  before 
us  today  for  consideration  of  passage  Ls 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  The  Senate  version  of 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  as 
reported  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommends  $36.3  billion  in  budg- 
et authority  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  an 
estimated  $28.6  billion  in  outlays.  This 
bill  exceeds  the  President's  budget  re- 
Que.«t  in  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays— and  the  bill  also  exceeds  tlie  levels 
of  spending  recommended  by  the  House. 

Further,  while  the  staffs  of  the  House 
and  Senate  budget  committees  have  eval- 
uated the  spending  impact  of  this  bill — 
differently,  there  is  miiversal  agreement 
that  this  bill  will  have  impact  primarily 
on  three  fmictional  areas  of  the  budget 
which  are  each  in  difficulty.  These  func- 
tions are : 

First.  Function  500 — education,  man- 
power, and  social  services.  This  function 
is  currently  within  the  budget  but  the 
margin  is  only  about  a  billion  dollars; 
and  over  $6  billion  of  additional  spending 
legislation  is  in  the  wings. 

Second.  Fimction  550 — health.  This 
function  is  already  over  the  budget  tar- 
get by  $2  billion  in  outlays — in  part  due 
to  reestimated  entitlements — and  more 
spending  legislation  is  pending. 

Third.  Fiuiction  600 — income  security. 
This  function  is  already  over  target 
about  $400  million  and  another  $800 
million  is  pending. 

Recognizing  the  dangers  implicit  in 
this  bill,  nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to 
suport  the  passage  of  this  measure  at 
this  time  with  the  firm  understanding 
that  when  the  conference  report  comes 
back  for  final  consideration,  the  con- 
ferees will  have  arrived  at  spending  fig- 
ures which  are  lower  and  which  are 
much  more  in  line  with  the  budget  tar- 
gets as  agreed  upon  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  will  be  members  of  this  conference 
to  work  with  the  House  in  drafting  a  bill 
that  will  be  consistent  with  the  budget 
figures. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Judith  Randal,  science  writer 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post,  August  31, 
1975,  deals  with  an  important  issue  rel- 
ative to  pending  legislation:  The  cumu- 
lative effect  on  man  of  the  vast  number 


of  chemicals  introduced  into  and 
present  naturally  in  the  environment. 

Her  article,  "Testing  for  Cancer:  Of 
Mice  and  Men."  brings  out  important 
points. 

The  World  Health  OrguuizBtiou  estimates 
that  75  to  9C  percent  of  human  cancer  is 
traceable  to  environmental  caiibes  th:ic 
could  be  controlled  and  thus  tend.s  to  sup- 
port  the   booby   trap   theory. 

In  a  typical  year,  at  least  7lXJ  to  I.OOO  ne.v 
compaiinds  are  introduced — tar  more,  sav 
many  experts,  than  mankind's  biological 
mechanisms  can  keep  up  with,  and  moi;" 
than  the  air,  soil  and  water  can  di.sperse.  in 
the  single  category  of  synthetic  organli- 
chemicals,  for  example,  U.S.  industrial  ovu- 
put  jumped  from  15  billion  pounds  in  lH4.i 
to  1«4  billion  pounds  in  1972. 

A  very  signilicart  a.sptvt.  .she  i-oints 
out,  is  that: 

It  cannot  be  (is.^umed  that  people  are  i.v- 
posed  to  just  one  such  potential  carcinogen 
In  their  everyday  liveB  or  that  the  carcino- 
gen Ls  capable  of  Just  one  clfcct. 

She  quotes  Dr.  David  Rail.  Direcu'-. 
National  Institute  on  Environmcnti^l 
Health  Sciences: 

Tlie  evidence  is  not  only  that  exp">Kur  -. 
to  single  agents  are  additive  and  cumuUi- 
tive.  but  also  suggests  that  some  Interart 
to  pr.idiice  effects  they  iire  incapable  of 
alone. 

She  describes  the  concerns  of  manv 
.scientists  over  the  carcinogenic  poten- 
tial of  such  synergistic  effects — "coop- 
erative action  of  discrete  agencies  such 
that  the  total  effect  Ls  greater  than  the 
sum  of  tlie  effects  taken  independent- 
ly"— from  the  cumulative  exposure  to 
food  additives,  cosmetics,  household  and 
industrial  chemicals,  pesticides,  and  all 
the  naturally  found  .substances  in  the 
environment. 

This  article  presents  the  finest  over- 
view of  this  complicated  subject  that 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

I  a^k  iinanimoui  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Tkstinc  for  Cancer:  Of  Mirr  .*n,(  MrN 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

(Note. — ^The  author  is  a  science  writer  in 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  The  New  Y'>rk 
Daily  News.) 

Thinking  back  over  the  cheniirals  thiit 
have  been  linked  to  cancer  since  that  book 
was  published,  it  sometimes  seems  that  al- 
most every  compound  with  n  role  in  modern 
life  has  been  Indicted.  Asbestos,  hair  dyes, 
aerosol  sprays,  food  additives,  coloring 
agents,  prescription  drugs,  anesthetic  gases, 
pesticides,  plastics  and,  of  course,  tobacco — 
name  it,  and  It's  probably  been  listed  by 
.someone,  soniewheie.  as  a  proven  or  prcsunip- 
tive  killer. 

If  we  e.scape  exposure  to  one  or  another  at 
home  or  in  the  polluted  outdoors,  we  m.-iy 
face  the  hazard  at  work  as  our  skins  are 
brn.shed  by  substances  that  may  cause  us  to 
develop  tumors  almost  anywhere  a  decade  or 
so  later,  or  our  lungs  Inliale  fumes  that  may 
do  I  he  same. 

All  this  sugge.sts  one  of  two  things:  that 
instead  of  bringing  us  "better  things  for 
better  living,"  chemistry  Is  a  blind  for  the 
biggest  collection  of  booby  traps  ever  as- 
sembled by  man  or  that  the  public's  anxle- 
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ties  have  been  needlessly  aroused 
crying  wolf. 

The  World  Health  Organization 
that  75  to  90  per  cent  of  human 
traceable  to  euvlronmental  causes 
be  controlled  and  thus  tends  to  s 

booby  trap  theory.  But  man 

dismiss  such  claims  as  scare  tactics 
theory. 

A  little  history  may  help  the  1 
to  sort  things  out.  Two  centuries  . 
don  Sir  Perclval  Potts  discovered 
who  had  been  chimney  sweeps  li 
had  an  extraordinary  high  rate  of 
the  scrotum  because  of  their  early 
ing  contact  with  soot.  This  wa.s 
first  documented  example  of  a  c_- 
by  industrial  exposure.  There  have 
since    then.     Workers    who    put 
radium  p&int  on  watches  and  clocl 
Jersey  in  the  1920s  developed  a  h 
bone  cancer  later.  A  suspiciously 
dence  of  leukemia  and  other 
turning  up  among  surgical 
workers  who  are  exposed  to 
In  and  day  out.  An  outbreak  of  .. 
among  plastics  workers  has  been 
their  chronic  exposure  to  vinyl  ch 

•Cancer  In  the   last  quarter  of   , 
Century,"  says  Dr.  Umberto  Saffiotji 
ate  director  for   carcinogenesis   at 
tlonal  Cancer  Institute,  "can  be  coi 
a  'social  disease'  whose  cau.satlon 
trol  are  rooted  in  the  technology 
omy  of  our  society." 

In  a  typical  year,  at  least  700  to 
compounds    are    introduced — far 
many    experts,    than    mankind's 
mechanisms   can   keep   up   with, 
than  the  air.  soil  and  v.-a'er  can 

quantity,  too,  the  supply  of 

increased  enormously.  In  the  single 
of  synthetic  organic  chemicals,  for 
U.S.  industrial  output  Jumped  Iror  i 
lion  pounds  in    1945   to   164   biUior 
in  1972.  ' 

Some  carcinogens  have  always  _-> 
us,  and  the  body's  chief  detoxlfyir  g 
the  liver,  is  to  some  extent  equlppei  I 
with   them.   But  it  can  be  ove 
benzpyrene    found    In   cigarette 
example,  is  produced  by  every  fire 
liver  has  enzymes  to  deal  with  it 
liver  can  stand  only  so  much  benz 
any  other  carcinogen,  and  what  Is  a 
dose  for  one  person  may  be  fatal  to 
There  Is  no  legal  requirement  tha' 
cals    other    than    drugs    undergo 
safety  testing  in  the  absence  of 
dence  that  they  are  harmful.  And 
cently  the  emphasis  even  in  drug  tc._, 
been  on  short-term  chemical  toxlcit  y 
than  the  slow  "poisoning"  and  dela 
sequences  typical  of  carcinogens. 
This  preoccupation  with  short- 
ards  may  have  produced  a  fal.se 
curlty.  For  example,  TCE  or  \ 
ene.  Identified  this  spring  as  a  ,,.„. 
tinogen   in   tests  financed   by   the 
Cancer  Institute,  has  long  been  rel., 
an  anesthetic  for  chUdblrth  and  oral 
because  it  is  notably  free  of  Imme 
verse  effects.  And  TCE,  Is.  besides 

supply  contaminant  and  used  in 

and  household  dry  cleaning,  and  a.s  a 
trial  solvent  and  decafleinating 
had  it  not  borne  close  molecular 
to  vinyl  chloride,  it  might  never 
to  NCI's  attenUon. 

Even   the   most  ardent   cancer 
however,  bristle  at  the  suggestion 
their  critics  that  any  compound  can 
to  produce  cancer  imder  the  right 
conditions. 

'The  idea  that  Just  any  chemical 
clnogen  if  enoxjgh  of  it  U  given  j 
true  and  misleads  the  public,"  says  _ 
ney  Wolfe,  a  physician  In  Ralph  Nadei 
Uc  Citizen-Health  Research  Group 
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by  people     ably  far  more  chemicals  are  innocent  than 
are  giuity." 

As  an  Illustration  he  cites  the  Litton  In- 
dustries National  Cancer  Institute-funded 
Bionetlcs  project,  which  has  been  regarded 
as  a  landmark  in  the  field  since  its  first 
restilts  were  published  In  June,  1969.  In  this 
study  120  common  herbicides,  fungicides  and 
pesticides — all  of  which  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  carcinogens — were  tested  In 
mice  from  Infancy  to  the  age  of  18  months. 
Despite  the  fact  that  each  chemical  was 
continuou-sly  fed  In  the  maximum  tolerable 
dose  (meaning  the  largest  amount  that  could 
be  given  without  quickly  killing  the  animals 
outright),  only  11  of  the  compounds  caused 
a  "significant"  number  of  tumors — the  sci- 
entist's way  of  saying  that  more  cancers  had 
occurred  In  the  treated  mice  than  in  the  uu- 
dosed  mice  that  were  kept  as  controls. 

HEAVY     DOSES 

Still  the  matter  of  dose  continues  to  be 
controversial  because  concentrations  far 
greater  than  those  found  in  the  environment 
are  often  administered  In  the  laboratory.  In 
announcing  in  July  that  It  would  stop  using 
TCi:  to  decaffelnate  Sanka  and  Brim,  for 
example.  General  Foods  said  that  test  ani- 
mals had  been  subjected  to  "abusively  high 
consumption  levels"  and  that  "to  approxi- 
mate those  doses  a  human  being  would  have 
to  consume  50  million  cups  of  decaffeinated 
coffee  every  day  for  his  entire  lifetime." 

This  protest  overlooks  several  things.  For 
one,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  people  are 
exposed  to  Just  one  such  potential  carcinogen 
in  their  everyday  lives  or  that  the  carcinogen 
Is  capable  of  Just  one  effect.  While  vinyl 
chloride,  for  example.  Is  generally  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  cancer,  it  is  turning 
out  to  be  the  cause  of  even  more  cases  of 
other  kinds  of  chronic  liver  disease  and  is 
also  suspected  of  damaging  the  fetus. 

"The  evidence  Is  not  only  that  exposures  to 
single  agents  are  additive  and  cumulative, 
but  also  suggests  that  some  interact  to  pro- 
duce effects  they  are  Incapable  of  alone,"  says 
Dr.  David  Rail,  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences. 
"What's  more,  with  16  per  cent  of  Americans 
now  dying  of  cancer,  we  aren't  necessarily 
talking  about  one-ln-a-mllllon  risks." 

The  danger  of  a  cumulative  effect  Is  easy 
to  understand.  Almost  everyone,  for  Instance, 
has  repeatedly  eaten  meat  bearing  a  purple 
grade  stamp.  The  dye  In  question,  Violet  No. 
1.  was  banned  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration In  1973  for  its  cancer-causing  pro- 
clivities, but  plenty  of  other  knowm  or  po- 
tential carcinogens  are  still  on  the  scene.  Red 
Dye  No.  2  or  amaranth,  found  In  strawberry 
i'-e  cream,  cherry  soda,  lipstick,  coca,  white 
cake  frosting  mixes  and  hundreds  of  other 
foods,  many  of  which  have  no  apparent  red 
tint,  is  with  us  still.  So  is  the  hormone  dl- 
ethylstilbestrol  (DES),  which  Is  used  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  livestock  and  as  a  "morn- 
ing-after" contraceptive. 

Microscopic  fibers  of  asbestos  can  be  found 
in  beer,  gin,  sherry  and  ginger  ale  as  left- 
overs from  the  filtering  process,  and  the  min- 
eral, which  has  even  turned  up  In  some  coat 
fabrics,  is  a  common  ingredient  of  spackllng 
compounds,  city  dust  and  some  municipal 
water  supplies.  The  drug  Flagyl  is  widely 
used  to  treat  minor  vaginal  infections.  Poly- 
vinyl chloride  has  been  shown  to  leach  out 
of  some  food  containers.  The  list  seems  end- 
less. 

There  are  other  practical  problems  In 
keeping  track  of  which  chemicals  may  be 
dangerous  and  which  are  not.  Carcino- 
genicity testing  Is  tremendously  expensive, 
costing  $100,000  to  WOO.OOO  per  chemical 
when  rats,  mice  or  hamsters  are  used  for  the 
assays,  much  more  If  Buch  closer  relatives 
to  men  as  pigs,  sheep,  monkeys  or  dogs  are 
substituted. 
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Relief  may  be  In  sight,  however.  While 
few  scientists  believe  it  will  soon  be  possible 
to  Just  look  at  a  chemical's  structure  and 
confidently  predict  that  it  is  or  Is  not  a 
carcinogen,  some  shortcuts  are  in  the  works. 
One  involves  testing  with  bacteria  rather 
than  with  animals. 

Many  known  carcinogens  are  also  muta- 
gens— that  is,  they  can  produce  genetic 
change.  Prof.  Bruce  Ames  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
have  found  In  experiments  with  bacteria  that 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  chemical  compounds 
known  to  cause  cancer  also  cause  mutations. 
Despite  the  15  per  cent  chance  of  false  posi- 
tive or  false  negative  results,  many  scientists 
believe  the  method  will  be  useful  at  least 
for  preliminary  screening.  And  it  is  both 
fast  and  relatively  cheap.  Other  methods 
that  promise  speedy  delivery  of  tentative 
answers  are  also  being  tested. 

Reliance  on  such  methods,  however,  is 
still  somewhere  in  the  future.  Thus,  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chemicals  out 
there  in  the  environment  whose  safety  is 
unknown,  NCI  can  afford  to  test  only  150 
a  year.  It  can  use  only  500  animals  per  ex- 
periment, and  of  these,  100  must  be  ex- 
pended to  establish  the  maximum  tolerable 
dose  of  each  potential  carcinogen  and  100 
must  be  kept  as  undosed  controls.  And  fur- 
thermore, since  the  average  laboratory  rodent 
lives  only  two  years,  enormous  doses  must 
be  used  to  approxhnate  a  human  experience 
of  decades. 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Epstein  of  Case-We-tern 
Reserve  University  put  the  problem  this  way 
in  an  article  published  last  October  In  the 
journal  Cancer  Research: 

•Assume  that  man  is  as  sensitive  to  a 
particular  carcinogen  as  the  rat  or  mouse. 
Assume  further  that  this  particular  agent 
carries  a  risk  of  producing  cancer  In  one  of 
10,000  humans  exposed;  this  would  result 
in  approximately  20,000  cancers  In  the 
United  States  population.  Then  the  chances 
of  detecting  this  In  groups  of  50  rats  or  mice, 
tested  at  ambient  [typical)  human  exposure 
leveU  are  very  low.  Indeed,  samples  of  10,000 
rats  or  mice  would  be  required  to  yield 
Just  one  cancer  over  and  above  any  spon- 
taneous occurrences;  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance (I.e..  Ironclad  proof),  perhaps  30,000 
rodents  would  be  needed." 
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VARYING   SENSrnvITT 

There  Is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  that  man 
will  be  as  sensitive  to  a  particular  carcinogen 
as  a  laboratory  anhnal.  Indeed,  sensitivities 
may  vary  even  among  the  rats  and  mice  and 
hamsters.  A  compovmd  that  results  in  stom- 
ach tumors  in  hamsters  may  lead  to  lung 
tumors  In  rats. 

On  the  other  hand.  It's  always  possible 
that  man  will  be  more  sensitive  than  ani- 
mals to  some  substances.  There  Is  no  way 
of  telling  In  advance. 

After  It  was  shown  that  thalidomide  caused 
fetal  deformities,  for  instance.  It  was  demon- 
strated that  humans  are  60  times  as  sensi- 
tive to  the  tranquUlzer  as  mice,  100  times  as 
sensitive  as  rats  and  700  times  as  sensitive  as 
hamsters.  Similarly,  it  Is  known  that  hu- 
mans are  far  more  susceptible  to  at  least 
some  carcinogens  than  rodents. 

Arthur  Flemmlng.  then  secretary  of 
health,  education  and  welfare,  told  a  con- 
gressional hearing  on  food  additives  In  1960 
that  "scientifically,  there  is  no  way  to  deter- 
mine a  safe  level  for  a  substance  known  to 
produce  cancer  in  animals."  Although  In- 
creasingly sophisticated  measiu-ement  tech- 
niques now  make  it  possible  to  detect  trace 
quantities  of  substances  at  the  parts-per- 
mUUon  level  and  sometimes  even  parts-per- 
trUUon  (causing  certain  quarters  of  Indus- 
try to  grumble  that  increasingly  sensitive 
InstrumentaUon  will  be  their  undoing), 
nothing  has  happened  since  to  make  Bclen- 
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tlsts  like  Epstein  budge  from  the  Idea  that 
If  a  compound  Is  a  carcinogen,  almost  any 
contact  with  It  Involves  risk. 

Tests  are  not  all  of  equal  value  and  relia- 
bility, however.  A  National  Cancer  Institute 
committee,  for  example,  la  reviewing  the 
data  tliat  led  the  FDA  to  ban  cyclamate 
.sweeteners  in  1969  because  the  test  animals 
had  been  dosed  with  both  saccharin  and 
cyclamates,  and  It  Is  not  clear  whether  the 
bladder  tumors  they  developed  were  caused 
by  one  compound  or  the  other  or  both. 

Dr.  William  Lljinsky  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  in  Tennessee,  whose  work 
ts  financed  by  NCI,  notes  that  almost  any 
substance  will  produce  a  cancer  known  as  a 
sarcoma  if  implanted  under  the  skin,  so  this 
means  of  administration  is  not  as  reliable  as 
Inhalation  or  oral  dosage,  which  Is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  reliable  of  all.  And  since 
rats  are  prone  to  develop  breast  tumors  that 
never  spread  and  can  grow  to  be  heavier 
than  the  rats  themselves,  the  mere  Increase 
of  such  tumors  may  not  be  significant  un- 
less it  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
malignant  growths  that  give  rise  to  satellites. 

Such  are  the  complexities  of  the  carcino- 
genesis business,  however,  that  other  non- 
cancerous tumors  are  usually  considered  sig- 
nificant because,  in  the  words  of  a  World 
Health  Organization  technical  report,  "the 
Induction  of  a  benign  tumor  Is  often  merely 
a  stage  In  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  a 
malignancy." 

THE    CASE    OF    NITRITES 

Testing  also  Involves  substances  that  can- 
not cause  cancer  by  themselves,  but  do  so 
readily  when  they  meet  another  class  of 
chemicals  in  the  acid  environment  of  the 
stomach  or  when  subjected  to  heat.  These 
are  nitrates,  found  in  some  vegetables  like 
spinach,  beets  and  broccoli,  and  particularly 
nltiites. 

The  use  of  nitrites  has  been  banned  in 
Norv»ay  and  Sweden.  But  In  this  country 
and  others  they  are  routinely  added  to  ba- 
con, smoked  salmon,  hot  dogs,  corned  beef, 
sausage,  processed  chicken  products  and 
most  luncheon  meats.  When  the  practice 
started  in  the  19th  Century,  contamination 
by  the  deadly  botulism  organisms  was  com- 
mon and  nitrites,  whose  dangers  were  then 
unknown,  were  employed  as  pretrervatlves. 

While  Industry  argues  that  they  are  still 
needed  for  this  purpose,  the  advent  of  re- 
frigeration has  all  but  eliminated  the  risk, 
and  besides,  cooking  destroys  the  organism 
anyway.  No  one,  for  example,  eats  bacon  raw. 
Thus,  what  many  critics  believe  to  be  indus- 
try's real  motivation  is  that  nitrites  enhance 
the  natural  color  of  meats  and  fish  and  so 
enhance  their  sales  appeal. 

Given  heat  or  the  mildly  acid  conditions  of 
the  normal  stomach,  nitrites  (and  nitrates 
converted  to  nitrites  by  careless  exposure  to 
bacteria  after  cooking)  combine  with  nitro- 
genous molecules  called  amines  to  form  com- 
pounds known  as  nltrosamlnes. 

This  Is  one  case  where  large  doses  have 
not  been  necessary  to  get  incriminating  evi- 
dence. Nitrosamlnes  produced  natm-ally  In 
the  stomachs  of  rats,  mice,  hamsters,  guinea 
pigs,  dogs,  rabbits  and  cats  or  fed  to  them 
after  laboratory  preparation  regularly  pro- 
duce tumors  of  many  kinds  even  when 
exposure  levels  are  low. 

In  some  cases,  a  single  dose  has  been 
enough,  and  although  rats  given  a  nitros- 
aminc  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  remained 
well,  their  young  later  develc^ed  an  assort- 
ment of  malignancies  in  a  variety  of  body 
sites. 

WhUe  It  Is  possible  that  the  compounds 

play  lltUe  or  no  role  In  human  cancer,  most 

scientists  think  otherwise  because  no  species 

tested  has  been  immune.  The  Food  and  Drug 
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Administration  has  reported:  "Nitrosamlnes 
have  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable and  versatile  groups  of  carcinogens 
yet  discovered  and  their  role  as  environmen- 
tal hazards  hi  the  etiobiology  of  human  can- 
cer has  caused  growing  apprehension  among 
experts." 

There  are  several  types  of  amines,  and 
only  those  designated  as  "secondary  or 
tertiary"  participate  In  potentially  danger- 
ous reactions  with  nitrites.  And  not  all  of 
the  nitrosamlnes  formed  by  these  reactions 
are  necessarily  carcinogens.  This  is  probably 
small  cause  for  comfort,  because  the  vast 
majority  of  nitrosamlnes  tested  have  proven 
to  be  carcinogens  and  because  secondary  and 
tertiary  amines  are  nearly  everywhere. 

If  you  don't  happen  to  get  them  by  drink- 
ing tea,  beer  or  wine  or  eating  flsh,  meat  or 
cereal,  you  may  be  exposed  to  those  that  are 
dissolved  In  the  saliva  and  swallowed  when 
you  smoke.  And  if  you  avoid  these  foods  and 
beverages  and  don't  smoke,  perhaps  your  diet 
includes  vegetables  treated  with  pesticides 
that  leave  amine  residues  behind. 

Or  maybe  you  have  taken  an  anesthetic 
antibiotic,  tranquilizer,  diuretic,  painkiller, 
muscle  relaxant,  stimulant  or  pill  prescribed 
for  diabetes,  high  blood  pressure,  arthritis 
or  allergies.  Oak  Ridge's  Dr.  Lljinsky,  who 
has  been  studyhig  and  testing  nitrosamlnes 
since  1961,  has  prepared  a  list  of  more  than 
a  thousand  such  drugs  containing  the  poten- 
llaly  reactive  types  of  amines. 

"Almost  all  drugs,"  he  says,  "have  Ingre- 
dients that  make  them  candidates  for  nltros- 
amlne  formation.  That  Includes  not  only 
best-sellhig  prescription  medicines  like 
Librium  and  Ritalin,  but  also  over-the- 
counter  remedies  like  Dristan  and  Contac 
antihistamines. 

"Some  of  the.se  may  not  react  with  nitrites 
In  such  a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  inducing 
tumors,  but  you  never  know  about  any 
substance  until  you  test  It.  My  laboratory, 
for  example,  has  been  looking  at  Librium.  So 
far  only  two  of  the  animals  ffed  the  tran- 
quUlzer and  nitrites]  have  developed  brain 
tumors.  That's  not  significant;  it  could  hap- 
pen by  chance,  but  if  there  are  any  more, 
were  going  to  worry  about  it.  These  things 
can  surprise  you." 

Lljinsky  cites  Penar,  an  agent  used  to 
attack  suckers  (superfluous  growths)  on 
tobacco  plants,  as  an  example  of  Just  this 
sort  of  surprise. 

"We  expected  It  to  be  a  very  weak 
carcinogen  when  It  reacted  with  nitrites,  if 
Indeed  it  was  a  carcinogen  at  all."  he  says. 
"Instead,  it  produced  bladder  tumors  In 
all  the  rats  exposed.  And  this  bladder  cancer 
is  very  similar  to  transitional  cell  carcinoma, 
the  bladder  cancer  that's  found  In  man  and 
is  a  known  risk  for  cigarette  smokers. 
We  have  no  Idea  what  will  happen  in  other 
species,  but  we're  now  repeating  the  experi- 
ment in  hamsters  to  see  what  further  we 
can  learn." 

tOOPHOLES    AND    DELAYS 

The  case  of  nitrites  Illuminates  a  loophole 
in  the  so-called  Delaney  amendment  (named 
after  Its  author.  New  Tork  Democratic  Rep. 
James  J.  Delaney)  In  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  that  supposedly  outlaws  the 
use  of  any  food  additive  that  is  shown  to 
cau.se  cancer  in  animals.  Since  nitrites  them- 
selves do  not  cause  cancer  and  the  nitrosa- 
mlnes that  do  are  not  present  In  any  food 
when  purchased,  the  amendment  would  not 
apply,  even  If  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration had  not  delegated  most  of  Its  powers 
over  nitrites  to  the  Department  of  AgrlciU- 
ture. 

Furthermore,  the  FDA  Is  prone  to  delay 
and  It  Is  under  constant  pressure  from  spe- 
cial-interest groups  that  have  little  or  no 
concern  for  consumer  welfare. 


The  carcinogenic  Red  Dye  No.  2  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  shown  In  animal  exi>eri- 
ments  to  cause  btUlbirths,  abcrUons  and 
birth  defects,  even  In  small  doses.  Yet  it  is 
still  found  in  lipsticks,  vitamin  pill  coatings, 
processed  foods  and  beverages  because  sig- 
nificant restrictions  on  it  would,  in  the  words 
of  former  FDA  official  Virgil  O.  Wodiclta, 
"wipe  out  its  use." 

Nor  are  more  aggressive  public  servants 
than  Wodicka  (who,  incidentally,  has  re- 
turned to  private  life  as  a  consultant  to  the 
food  Industry)  necessarily  successful  In  their 
efforts.  In  announcing  the  suspension  of 
chlordane  t»nd  heptachlor  manufacture  late 
in  July  because  of  mounting  evidence  that 
both  pesticides  are  carcinogens  that  persist 
ill  the  body  and  the  euvhonment  for  years. 
Russell  Train,  head  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  expiessed  dismay  over  a 
move  by  Reps.  W.  R.  Poage  (D-Tex.)  and 
WUliara  R.  Wampler  (R-Va.)  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  give  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  veto  power  over  such  actions. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  National 
Center  for  Toxlcological  Research  at  Jeffer- 
son, Ark.,  which  is  operated  by  the  FDA  and 
is  costing  taxpayers  about  $13  millloa  a  year, 
is  designed  to  become  a  tool  of  big  business. 
Wliat  troubles  carcinogenesis  experts  is  that 
the  so-called  Pine  Bluff  laboratory  is  con- 
centrating Its  attention  primarily  on  giving 
low  doses  of  chemicals  to  fairly  large  num- 
bers of  animals  over  long  periods  of  time  in 
the  apparent  hope  of  demonstrating  that 
some  minuscule  level  of  a  cancer-inducing 
."iubstance  has  no  effect  and  thus  is  safe. 

A  National  Cancer  Institute  group  led  by 
Dr.  Harold  Stewart  reported  in  1973  that  it 
"seriously  questions  whether  the  intended 
approach  will  provide  data  of  practical 
value."  While  Dr.  Frank  J.  Rauscher.  director 
of  NCI,  has  never  made  this  stand  official, 
many  scientists  concur. 

In  June,  for  example.  Dr.  Emmanuel  Par- 
ber,  director  of  the  Fels  Research  Institute 
at  Temple  University  Medical  School,  Phtla- 
dalphla,  wrote  to  two  senators  Interested  in 
toxic  substances  control  legislation  that  "the 
early  emphasis  in  the  center  on  low  level 
testing  Is,  In  my  view,  a  mLsgulded  one"  and 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  NCTR  were 
"either  under  the  aegis  of  the  NCI  or  closely 
coordinated  with  .  .  .  (Its)   activities." 

PLANS    FOR    DES 

The  laboratory.  In  the  words  of  FDA  Com- 
missioner Alexander  M.  Schmidt,  Is  designed 
"to  pinpoint  the  risks  to  mankind  of  specific 
chemicals  suspected  to  be  toxic." 

Typical  of  what  makes  the  philosophy  con- 
troversial are  the  center's  experimental  plans 
for  DES.  DES,  besides  being  an  after-the- 
fact  birth  control  pill  and  a  growth  stimu- 
lant for  poultry  and  meat  animals,  ts  the 
known  catise  of  some  250  cases  to  date  of  an 
ordinarily  rare  cancer  of  the  vagina  in  the 
teen-age  daughters  of  women  who  took  the 
synthetic  estrogen  during  pregnancy  to  pre- 
vent miscarriage. 

Particularly  disturbing  to  observers  Is  that 
the  Pine  Bluff  laboratory  is  embarking  on 
studies  attempting  to  show  that  there  may 
be  some  level  at  which  DES  and  other  such 
livestock  growth  stimulants  have  no  hor- 
monal activity,  on  the  theory  that  It  may 
then  be  possible  to  equate  this  level  with  a 
lack  of  cancer  risk.  In  fact,  the  strategy  Is 
Bclentlflcally  dubious  because  detecting  an 
absence  of  hormonal  activity  is  generally 
even  more  difficult  than  establishing  carcino- 
genicity. 

"It  sounds  very  dangerous  to  us,"  says 
Anita  Johnson,  the  lawyer  for  the  Nader 
Health  Research  Group  who  keeps  up  with 
what  happens  at  Pine  Bluff.  "Instead  of 
working  hard  to  get  known  carcinogens  out 
of  the  food  and  drug  supply.  FDA  is  choosing 
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to  spend  its  time  and  money 
famous  "no-effecf  dose — a  dose 
cer  scientists  say  probably  does 
that  U  It  does  exist  in  one  study 
nothing  about  the  ordinary  con<l 
prevail  in  most  of  o\ir  lives." 

Consumer  advocates  are  not 
concerns.  Providing  a  case  in  po 
lion  to  a  paper  delivered  recently 
Bluff  center's  director.  Dr 
mer.  about  benzidene.  a  chemira 
with  a  high  cancer  rate  aniong 
several  industries. 

"Benzidene  Is  an  tnterestlns  c 
Cranmer's    research,"     AFL -CIO 
Trea-surer  Jacob  dayman  vrotc 
response  to  a  request  fcir  in 
Sen.  PhUlp  A.  Hart   (D-Mlch.> 
exist  for  most  u.«ers  of  this  hlg: 
Rente  chemical  and  its  m<Tmifact 
if   necessary,   are  totally  con 
then,  should  any  agency  ivant  to 
ard   permitting   any    (Clayman's 
level  of  risk?  Any  firm  wishing  t< 
tise  should  bear  the  burden  of 
the  rlslts  at  Its  own  expen.se.  To 
is  to  subsidize  and  favor  the 

Cranmer's  response  to  this  is 
dene  is  indeed  "one  of  the  few 
carcinogens,"   but  that  this  doej 
the  Importance  of  finding  ot  :>.t 
of  exposure  the  risk  occurs. 

"It's    very    important"    to   kno 
says,  "both  becau.se  ben/idene  cc 
be  made  here  and  in  other  cwnt 
cause  you  can  never  get  it  all  o 
the  purpose  of  oiu"  experunentat 
to   understand   better  the   relati 
tween  exposure  and  risk  and 
try  to  say  what  is  a  safe  level 
a  social  decision — to  be  made  h 
and  not  by  scientists." 

This  is,  it  seems,  a  society  wher  ' 
ciple  of  Innocence  until  guilt  Is 
plies  at  leaat  as  strongly  to 
people.  The  danger  Is  that  a  lot 
substances  could  get  off  scot-free. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 
colleagues  to  vote  to  accept 
HEW  appropriations  bill  a.s  it 
reported  by  the  committee.  I 
to  take  this  opportunity  to 
gratitude  and  admiration  for 
standing  work  which  the  chairman 
the  Labor-HEW  subcommittet 
chairman  of  the  full  commiqtee 
done  on  this  bill.  I  also  wish 
my  thanks  to  the  committee 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excfeUent 
all  around.  But  I  will  addres 
principally  to  the  health  appropriations 
contained  in  this  bill,  as  this 
of  longstanding  intere.st  to  me. 

In  deliberating  on  this  bilH— an 
propriations   bill — we   will   be 
and  talking  in  terms  of  dollars 
Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
these  dollars  and  cents  translate 
human  lives.  And  I  know  of  no 
a  human  life,  that  pain  and  s 
the  victims  of  illness,  and  to  their 
ilies,  can  be  assigned  a  monetary 

Thus,  while  I  believe  that 
every  penny  provided  for  in 
vital  health  needs  can  be  justilejd 
tional  economic  expenditui-e 
Ueve  that  the  overriding  justi$cation 
that  these  expenditure-^  will 
and  reduce  suffering. 

The  administration  has  repeatedly  ac- 
cused this  Congress  of  oversp  ;ndlng.  I 
certainly  do  not  dispute  that  t  lis  coun- 
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try  has  recently  experienced  its  worst 
inflation  in  a  quarter  centui-j',  and  that 
the  inflation  problem  is  aggravated  by 
recessionary  pressures. 

But  I  do  question  the  administration's 
economic  strategy  of  minimal  budget  re- 
quests, and  actual  and  threatened  vetoes 
of  some  of  the  most  cost-effective  and 
productivity-enhancing  programs  that 
we  have. 

I  am  talking  about  liealth  programs. 
To  illustrate  my  point,  let  me  briefly  pre- 
sent some  pertinent  facts  about  just  one 
of  these  programs — the  cancer  progmm. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  dread 
disease — totally  apart  from  human  suf- 
fering and  loss  of  life — costs  this  country 
$50  billion  per  year  in  medical  expenses 
and  lost  productivity.  This  is  an  incredi- 
ble figiu-e.  But  the  facts  are  there. 

In  1973,  there  were  at  least  140.000 
deaths  due  to  cancer.  The  number  of 
work  years  lost  due  to  those  deaths 
multiplied  by  the  median  personal  in- 
come for  that  year  indicates  lost  pro- 
ductivity of  $17.9  biUion  per  year  due  to 
deaths.  And  this  figure  does  not  include 
lost  productivity  due  to  cancer  which 
does  not  result  in  death  during  that  year. 

Government  expenditures  under  med- 
icare and  medicaid  for  hospital  bed  costs 
are  running  at  about  $900  million  an- 
nually— and  this  figure  does  not  include 
physicians'  fees  or  laboratorj'  usage. 
Nongovernmental  expenditiu-es  for  hos- 
pital bed  co.sts — excluding,  again,  physi- 
cians' and  laboratory  services,  and 
drugs — are  at  least  $1  billion  per  year. 

Finally,  based  on  what  we  know  of  the 
ratio  between  hospital  bed  costs  and 
other  medical  expenses,  such  as  insur- 
ance and  out-of-pocket  medical,  the 
Nation's  aimual  cancer  bill  comes  to  a 
grand  total  of  some  $50  billion. 

I  am  confident,  then,  in  asserting  that 
every  dollar  appropriated  for  research 
and  development  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  is  a  dollar  which  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  economy  many  times  over 
in  terms  of  Increased  productivity.  I  am 
confident  that  the  cancer  program  will 
continue  to  reUeve  the  weight  of  human 
suffering  and  will  release  pressure  on  our 
overburdened  medical  facilities  for  treat- 
ment of  other  diseases,  as  well  as  releas- 
ing the  financial  pressure  on  hard- 
pressed  consumers. 

I  make  these  as,sertions  based  on  the 
results  which  the  Cancer  Institute  has 
already  obtained  in  improved  survival 
rates  in  experimental  programs. 

Many  examples  can  be  offered  of  the 
success  of  these  programs.  I  will  give 
only  one.  The  historical  2-year  survival 
rate  for  cancer  of  the  bone  Is  20  to  25 
percent.  At  the  Sidney  Farber  Cancer 
Center,  a  95  percent  two-year  survival 
rate  and  75  percent  disease-free  survival 
has  been  obtained.  Another  NCI  experi- 
mental treatment  program  has  obtained 
a  2-year  survival  rate  of  75  percent,  with 
50  percent  of  the  patients  disease-free 
with  other  drugs. 

These  are  figures  of  hope,  although 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  this 
disease  is  conquered. 

These  are  hard,  cold  facts  and  figures 
about  dollars  .spent  and  survival  rates. 


The  story  can  be  repeated:  in  terms 
of  conimimicable  diseases  and  preven- 
tive medicine;  in  terms  of  cardiovascu- 
lar diseases;  in  terms  of  alcoholism,  di'ug 
addiction,  mental  disorders;  in  terni.s 
of  eye  afflictions,  diabetes  and  problems 
of  tlie  elderly. 

In  addition  to  these  fine  research  pro- 
grams, I  wholeheartedly  support  tl:e  in- 
creases which  the  committee  has  made 
in  funding  for  various  health  services 
protiiams.  Programs  such  as  maternal 
and  child  liealth  services,  which  provideK 
assistance  to  low-income  mothers  and 
children  in  obtaining  comprehen.sive 
health  care  h'^ve  demonstrated  their  ef- 
fectiveness. This  particular  program,  for 
example,  hn-s  significantly  reduced  infant 
mortality  rat^s  and  reduced  hospitaliza- 
tion for  children  b.\  providing  preventive 
health  services. 

The-se  programs  are  the  other  side  of 
the  research  coin:  the  application  of 
techniques  and  cures  v.ldch  have  been 
developed  nrd  improved  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

In  this  connection,  a  very  outstandinn 
example  of  how  improved  medical 
knowledge  is  practically  applied  through 
preventive  treatment  and  education,  i.s 
worthy  of  note. 

More  than  a  million  Americans  died 
from  major  cardiovascular  diseases  in 
1973 — more  deaths  tiian  from  all  other 
diseases  combined. 

The  Institute  has  already  saved  thou- 
.«;ands  of  lives.  Its  research  and  educa- 
tional program  has  made  substantial 
inroads  on  diseases  w  hich  cost  tliis  comi- 
ty' about  $20  billion  annually. 

A  report  from  the  National  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics  estimates  that  deaths 
due  to  strokes  declined  by  5  percent  from 
1973  to  1974:  a  tribute  to  the  medical 
ard  public  information  campaign  about 
high  blood  pressure  mounted  by  the 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

Yet  the  administration  actually  iirv)- 
po.sed  to  reduce  funding  for  the  Institute 
by  more  than  $30  million.  Priorities 
aside,  this  does  not  even  make  economic 
sense,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  retui-ns 
in  productivity  and  reduce  medical  ex- 
penses— which  the  public  receives  from 
HLI  funding. 

The  committee  bill  seeks  to  fund  at 
a  realistic  level  programs  such  as  HLI: 
programs  which — in  light  of  the  best 
available  information — will  meaning- 
fully impact  on  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  American  public. 

The  appropriation  of  adequate  suin.s 
in  support  of  these  programs  makes  sense 
in  terms  of  human  values,  makes  sense 
In  terms  of  economic  values,  and  makes 
sense  in  term  of  priorities. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  is  com- 
mitted to  achieving  progress  in  coping' 
with  diseases  which  kill  and  disable  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Congress 
finds  it  acceptable  that  the  administra- 
tion has  recommended  budgets  for  vari- 
ous health  programs  which  represent  a 
cutback — either  in  absolute  dollars,  or  in 
real  dollars  which  have  been  devalued 
by  inflation — In  vital  and  successful 
heplth  programs. 
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I  do  not  think  that  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  renege  on  its  commitment  to 
the  American  public  to  further  basic 
medical  research,  and  to  provide  qual- 
ity health  services,  or  that  Congress  is 
prepared  to  let  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  so  many  aieas  of  research  slip 
through  our  grasp. 

I  hope  that  my  coUeagiies  will  join 
with  me  in  support  of  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  add  my  support  to  the  com- 
mittee's action  concerning  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  in  both  the  bill  and  report  lan- 
guage to  direct  the  Department  cf 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
spend  §200  million  durmg  fiscal  year 
1976  on  the  program.  The  Department 
is  required  to  spend  the  program's  fiscal 
year  1975  carryover  fund,';  in  addition  to 
Its  fiscal  year  1976  appropriations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  the  pi'ogram's  appropria- 
tions level  from  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  success  of  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again.  In  riinois,  over  10,000 
senior  citizens  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram each  day.  Estimates,  however,  show 
that  30,000  could  benefit  from  tlie  pro- 
gram Lf  additional  funds  v.'ere  available. 
I  am  personally  troubled  that  senior 
citizens  are  being  turned  away  from  nu- 
tritious meals  programs  because  funds, 
although  available,  have  not  been  spent. 
The  committee's  action  concerning  this 
program.  If  approved  today,  will  enable 
programs  across  the  country  to  serve 
daily  hot  nutritious  meals  to  many  more 
senior  citizens  now  on  waiting  Usts. 

I  hope  that  the  intent  of  Congress  will 
be  carried  out.  I  urge  the  Department  of 
HEW  to  adjust  the  rate  of  expenditure 
for  this  program  in  a  manner  to  assure 
that  the  full  $200  million  is  spent  in  this 
fiscal  year,  as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  directed.  If  necessai-y,  funds 
should  be  reallocated  among  the  States 
so  that  the  mandated  $200  million  Is 
spent.  I  also  urge  the  Department  to  give 
detailed  administrative  guidance  to  the 
States  on  the  obligations  and  expendi- 
ture procedures  for  these  fimds. 

If  the  Department  of  HEW  and  the 
States  follow  congressional  intent  and 
direction,  the  Nutrition  Pi-ogram  for  the 
Elderly  will  be  able  to  expand  its  spe- 
cial feeding  projects  throughout  the 
country  to  serve  senior  citizens  who  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  buy  and 
prepare  those  foods  which  are  essential 
to  their  nutritional  needs.  The  proper  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  older  Americans  everywhere 
in  this  country. 


S.  2369— FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone>,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act. 


I  think  that  many  of  us  have  been 
realizing  for  a  long  time  tlie  need  to  re- 
form the  food  stamp  program.  When  we 
started  that  progi'am,  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  it  was  to  provide  nutritious 
meals  for  needy  people,  for  those  who 
could  not  take  care  of  themselves  and 
help  themselves. 

Now  we  look  at  the  program  and  see 
that  it  has  become  not  just  tliat,  but  a 
massive  income  transfer  program.  Stud- 
ies done  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  over  25  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  counti-y,  under  the 
present  rules  and  I'egulations,  could 
Qualify  for  food  stamps,  meaning  that 
1  out  of  every  4  Americans  could 
be  on  the  food  stamp  program;  and  if 
we  ju.st  look  at  the  numbers,  we  see  it  is 
v.orking  toward  that  direction. 

I  find  nothing  in  my  State  that  I  hear 
more  about  from  the  people  than  their 
I'tter  contempt  for  the  way  the  iarogram 
is  now  operated. 

Those  same  people  all  asree  with  me 
that  we  ought  to  feed  and  this  country 
can  feed  the  people  in  this  country  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  the  halt,  the 
crippled,  the  lame,  the  aged,  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  the  motherless  children; 
but  the  idea  that  people  are  getting  this 
progrrm  who  can  do  tor  themselves  Is.  I 
think,  the  thing  thsit  is  distressing 
maiiy  people  in  my  State  and  many  peo- 
ple across  the  country.  They  are  begin- 
ninsj  to  wonder  what  the  goverament  is 
about,  when  we  have  programs  like  this 
wliich  they  are  paying  for,  and  they  see 
thr-  tvcmendoi's  cost,  and  then  read  the 
studies  that  are  done,  which  show  that 
even  mider  the  present  rules  and  regu- 
lations, over  650,000  recipients  would  not 
be  qualified,  under  the  GAO  studies  are 
ineligible  to  meet  the  requirements,  but, 
because  of  the  paperwork  and  the  way 
it  is  now  done,  v;e  see  all  kinds  of  errors 
and  omissions. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  that  there  would  be  a  simple 
form,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  set  up  a  simple  form  which 
all  the  States  would  follow,  and  we  would 
have  a  standardized  deduction,  under 
the  itemized  deductions  we  now  have, 
where  we  find  all  kinds  of  things  that 
can  be  deducted  before  you  get  to  the 
minimum  level,  such  things  as  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes,  social  security 
taxes,  and  mandatory  union  dues — all 
those  things  are  taken  out  before  they 
start  figuring.  Also,  10  percent  of  the 
gross  income  earned  up  to  $30  a  month, 
medical  expenses  if  they  are  more  than 
$10  a  montJi,  and  child  care. 

Mr.  President,  if  parents  put  their 
kids  in  private  school,  they  can  deduct 
that  before  they  figure  what  their  gross 
income  is  for  your  food  stamps.  Also  in- 
cluded are  educational  expenses,  includ- 
ing tuition,  mandatory  fees,  but  not 
books,  living  expenses,  or  other  educa- 
tion-related costs.  The  court-ordered  ali- 
mony and  child  support,  imusual  ex- 
penses due  to  disaster  or  casualty  losses, 
shelter  expenses,  all  of  those,  and  others, 
are  itemized  deductions  that  one  can 
now  t£ike,  and  that  Is  what  is  allowing 
people,  some  of  whom  have  earnings  up 


to  815,000  a  year,  to  be  able  to  qualify 
for  this  program. 

Ml*.  President,  tlie  need  to  reform  the 
Food  Stamp  program  is  a  pressing  ono. 

Wlien  conceived  and  organized,  the 
original  intent  of  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gi-am  was  to  help  provide  nutritional 
meals  for  low  income  families.  However, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  the  intent  and 
the  results  have  been  distorted. 

I  heard  from  the  people  of  Florida  dui'- 
ing  three  seminars  held  last  year  and 
their  concerns  are  echoed  tliroughout  the 
Nation. 

I  listened  to  tlieir  idea.s  and  their  ap- 
prehensions about  keeping  the  program 
exclusively  for  the  low  uicome  families. 

My  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee en  Federal  Spending  Practices, 
Eiliciency  and  Open  Govermnent  held 
several  days  of  hearings  regarding  the 
efficiency  of  the  Food  Stamp  program. 

We  heard  much  testimony  detaiUng 
possible  action  that  could  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  help  correct  some  of  the 
deplorable  situations  that  now  exist  in 
the  program. 

Mr,  President.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  be  a  needed  fii-st  step 
tow.ard  reforming  tliis  necessary  but 
badly  misdirected  program. 

People  who  are  administrators  and 
workt=^r,5  in  the  program  are  the  first  to 
see  the  need  for  decisive  rational  reform. 
Tlie  subcommittee  heard  from  admin- 
istrators, and  we  included  many  of  their 
suggestions  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

From  the  letters  that  I  have  received, 
there  are  vei-y  few  people  who  feel  tliat 
the  program  should  be  utterly  scrapped. 
Most  feel  that  drastic  reforms  .should  be 
undertaken  by  Congress  to  get  the  pro- 
gram back  on  its  proper  course. 

A  proper  course  is  one  which  aids  those 
low  income  persons  who  cannot  provide 
a  balanced  nutritious  meal  for  them- 
selves. 

A  proper  course  Is  one  which  limits 
the  eligibility  to  those  persons  clearly  in 
need  and  not  make  provisions  for  an 
income  tx'ansfer  program. 

A  proper  course  is  one  which  is  simple, 
direct  and  manageable. 

We  aie  not  on  a  proper  course  when 
there  is  growth  precipitated  largely  by 
an  open-ended  eligibility  system  that 
currently  makes  one  out  of  every  four 
Americans  eliglbile  for  food  stamps. 

The  reason  for  this  widespread  eligi- 
bility is  no  mystery.  One  need  only  con- 
sider the  several  categories  of  deductions 
available  to  applicants  using  an  exten- 
sive itemized  system. 

Fu'st.  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes, 
social  security  payroll  taxes,  and  nianda- 
toi-y  imion  dues; 

Second.  Ten  percent  of  gi'oss  eai-ned 
income  up  to  $30  dollars  per  month; 

Third.  Medical  expenses,  if  they  are 
more  than  $10  a  month; 

Fourth.  Child  care,  or  caie  for  an  in- 
capacitated adult,  when  such  care  is  nec- 
essary for  a  household  member  to  work; 

Fifth.  Educational  expenses,  including 
tuition  and  mandatory  fees,  but  not 
books,  living  expenses.  <w  other  educa- 
tion-related costs; 
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Sixth.    Coiu-t-ordered    alinu  ny    and 
child  support; 

Seventh.  Unusual  expenses  di  e  to  dis- 
aster or  casualty  losses ; 

Eighth.  Shelter  expenses  tnortgage 
payments,  rent  and  utilities  >  above  30 
percent  of  income  after  all  other  deduc- 
tions have  been  taken. 
If  enacted,  this  legislation  will 
Significantly  curtail  the  eligibility  of 
persons  In  the  higher  income  bt  icket  by 
imposing  a  $120  doUar-a-mont:  i  stand- 
ard deduction.  Approximately  650.000 
households  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
current  rolls  but — perhaps  ev(n  more 
important — millions  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  ranks  of  those  currently 
eligible. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  P  evident, 
that  those  persons  thus  eliraini.ted  are 
not  individuals  or  households  v;  lich  are 
poverty-ridden.  Tliese  are  not  inc  ivlduals 
or  households  which  fall  within  V  le  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  Food  Stamp  Ac  ;. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  s<  me  ra- 
tional manner  must  be  employ e<  to  e£B- 
ciently  distinguish  between  th(  se  who 
use  food  stamps  for  convenier  ce  and 
those  who  use  the  stamps  for  nee  sssity. 

Further,  the  national  inconke  for- 
mula provides  for  regional  modil  Ications 
to  meet  realistic  needs  of  urbin  and 
rural  residents  and  would  be  sdjusted 
semiannually  to  reflect  cost-c  f-living 
changes. 

Reduce  administrative  paperw  )rk  and 
computation  which  should  shaiply  re- 
duce and  insure  better  quality  co  ntrol. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ^stifled 
before  my  subcommittee  that  th  msands 
of  households  on  the  program  liad  not 
met  eligibility  requirements.  Plainly, 
the  cumbersome  administrative  compu- 
tation defeats  the  purpase  thit  real 
quality  control  should  enhance. 

Immediately  save  from  $250  ,o  S350 
million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  197( .  Based 
on  the  simplified  system  that  Ihe  na- 
tional income  formula  utilizes,  th  s  could 
be  a  very  conservative  estimate.  But. 
again,  the  limitations  on  eligibilif  •  would 
be  paramount. 

Increase  outreach  for  needy  re  lipients 
as  funds  for  administration,  wh  ch  will 
exceed  $150  million  for  fiscal  yes  r  1975, 
will  be  made  available  because  of  the 
new,  simplified  system.  The  niuiber  of 
the  desperately  poor  who  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  program  has  been  fiiroly 
documented  by  other  congression  il  com- 
mittees. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  manj  of  the 
deserving  poor  have  been  system  itically 
excluded  from  the  program  eitl  ler  be- 
cause they  are  unaware  of  tlie  program 
or  because  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  is 
too  extensive.  In  either  case,  th  s  legis- 
lation provides  for  an  easier  sys  em  for 
both  the  client  and  the  caseworke  r. 

Provide  a  better  estimate  of  charges 
for  stamp  allotments. 

Provide  a  special  benefit  for  th  e  aged, 
the  millions  of  poor  elderly  peojle  who 
are  hardest  hit  by  inflation. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  reform  a  prograin  that 
Is  federally  funded  and  has  nationwide 
Impact.  The  congressional  responsibility 
extends  to  seeing  that  the  legit  mately 
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These  changes  effect  the  program  to  li 
simplify  applicant's  certifleatlon  and  reduce 
governmental  mora-ss;  2)  lustire  a  large  num- 
ber of  eligible  persons,  presently  excluded, 
are  admitted  to  the  program;  and  3)  imple- 
metit  the  nutritional  aspects  of  the  progiani 
whi<'h  were  lost  to  income  transfer  aspect.s 

SKCTION     2 

Seciion  2  would  amend  tlie  Food  Stamp 
Act  by  adding  four  new  sections  that  would 
improve  aspect*  of  the  program's  quality 
coniiol.  iidmiiiistrative  efficiency,  and  evalua- 
tiois. 

Section  18 — Experimental  projects 
This  new  section  allows  the  Secretary  to 
initiate  and  conduct  experimental  programs 
on  a  regional  or  statewide  basis.  Present 
siutiuory  authority  does  not  allow  researcli 
and  evaluation  of  any  nature  unless  carried 
oui  on  a  nationwide  level. 

Section  19 — Quality  control  and 
administrative  cfflciency 

si«itiou  19  requires  USDA  to  lorniulute 
t^oals  lor  the  States  to  achieve  in  making  a 
niit.xiuuim  ertort  to  minimize  eligibUlty 
errors.  States  would  be  required  to  reach  spe- 
(itjf  error  tolerance  levels  for  specific  goals 
at  periods  of  1  year,  2  years,  and  5  rears. 
I'he  J^stabllshment  of  goals  will  be  subject  to 
periodic  review. 

Each  State  will  submit  a  quality  control 
plan  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval  de- 
•scfibhif  tlieir  actions  in  meeting  the  nation- 
widf  error  tolerance  goals.  If  any  State  fails 
to  meet  the  prescribed  error  tolerance  goaLs 
within  the  time  period,  the  Secretary  may 
withhold  10  percent  of  the  Federal  funds 
made  available  to  the  States  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Simplified  procedures  implied  by  the 
standard  deduction  should  ehnUuate  most  ol 
ihe  certification  errors. 

The  States  quality  control  program  will 
also  insure  that  all  certification  workers  be 
adequately  trained  In  conducting  their  du- 
ties under  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  20-  Annual  craluation  plan 
Section  20  requires  the  Secretary  to  sn>)- 
mlt  to  Congrcs.s  an  annual  evaluation  plan 
de.scrlbing   the   Department's   major   objec- 
tives, achievements,  and  difficulties  in  imple- 

(at   This  section  of  the  bill  amends  Sec-  menting  the  food  stamp  program, 
tion  5(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act.  which  de-  Tlie  evaluations  will  include  progress  re- 
fines national  eligibility  standards  for  par-  ports  on  the  recipients  nutritional  levels,  the 
licipation.  program  s  fairness  in  distributing  benefits  to 

It  establishes  a  standard  nationwide  for-  individuals  and  regions,  and  the  success  of 

mula  for  eligibility  based  on  the  net  Income  outreach  programs. 

and  assets  of  households.  In  computing  net  vnniin-n  •>i     j«..„„i  ,. *  .....  r^ 

income  and  a-s.sets  the  Agriculture  Secretary  21-Annual  report  to  Congress 

will  .set  a  standard  deduction  of  »120  a  month  Finally,  this  .<.ection  requires  that  the  Sec- 

pUis  »i60  for  each  additional  member  of  a  'etary  submit   to  Congress  a  yearly  report 

household  60  years  of  age  or  older.  incorporating  the  Department's  siunmary  of 

The  standard  deduction  would  eliminate  program  activities.  Additional  aspects  cov- 
much  of  the  administrative  time  and  ex-  erea  by  the  report  should  Include  recom- 
penses involved  in  calculating  the  present  mendations  for  legislative  or  administrative 
system  of  itemizing  separate  deductions.  Tills  action  deemed  necessary  to  meet  proRrain 
will  provide  for  better  program  efficiency  and  objectives. 
Improved  targeting  of  those  most  In  need. 

Formula  modifications  will  be  allowed  on  NATIONAL  INCOMi;  FORMULA  ESTABLISHliJG  MAXIMUM 

a  regional  basis  to  reflect  cost  of  living  varia-  PARTICIPATION  LFVELS  FOR  THF  FEOfRAL  FOOD  STAMP 

tions  in  different  areas  of  the  United  States.  PROGRAM 

(b)   Both  USDA  and  HEW  have  a  certain 

degree   of   overhip   on   aspects  of   the   food  '~ 
stamp    program    that    could    be    corrected 
through  better  program  coordination  between 
the  two  agencies. 

To  accomplish  this  the  blU  fiurther  amends 

Section  5  of  the  Act  by  adding  a  new  sub-  '^^""'^  *''* 

section  that  requires:  — ~" 

1)  USDA  and  HEW  develop  a  single  ell-     i ;... 

gibiliiy  certification  form;  2. II IIIIIIIIIIIII 

2)  USDA  and  HEW  shall  carry  out  a  joint     3 

outreach  program  to  inform  SSI  and  AFDC     5 

recipients;  and  6IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1II! 

3)  USDA  and  HEW  shall  develop  and  sub-  jIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"!! 

mlt  to  Congress  a  proposal  tot  a  cooperative     • 

nutiitional  status  monitoring  system.  


needy  have  nutritional  assistance  and 
that  the  public  which  supports  the  pro- 
gram have  renewed  faith  In  the  virtues 
of  the  food  stamp  program  for  the  poor. 

The  well-intentioned  objectives  of  this 
program  can  be  made  to  work,  but  only 
if  the  Congress  moves  with  determina- 
tion to  redirect  the  program  in  a  positive 
manner. 

That  positive  maimer  will  once  again 
begin  to  restore  the  American  taxpayer's 
belief  that  Congi-ess  can  and  will  control 
Government  spending  and  bring  Govern- 
ment spending  back  in  line  with  program 
objectives. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
American  people  will  support  a  vigorous 
food  stamp  program  that  fulfills  con- 
gressional intent. 

I  thoroughly  welcome  the  support  of 
four  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
played  instrumental  parts  in  the  hear- 
ings and  who  have  provided  valuable 
input  on  this  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  fioni  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  NuNN*.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  refoi-m  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  together  with  a  chart 
showing  the  causes  of  the  national  In- 
come formula  and  the  results  of  a  re- 
cently released  quality  control  report 
concerning  the  high  degree  of  errors  still 
foimd  in  the  program. 

This  legislation  would  again,  ehminate 
the  errors  that  are  found  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sex:tion-by-Section    Analysis 
SECTION     1 
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Annua! 

maximum 

income 

with  $12U 

monthly 

deductions 

Cliieilv 
deductions 

3,948 
4,908 
6, 468 
7,908 
9,028 
9,828 
11.148 
12,240 

4  228 

5,388 

6.948 

8,388 

9,468 

10,548 

11,908 

12,  %0 

qualrrt  controi,  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram: nonpublic-assistance  households, 
July-December  1974 

SUMMARY 

1.  Participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, and  the  value  of  bonus  coupons  during 
t)ie  period  covered  by  this  report  were  (pre- 
liminary estimates)  as  follows: 


Total 

participa- 

Value ol 

tion 

Nonpublic 

bonus 

Month  and  year 

(persons) 

assistance 

stamps 

July  1974 

.  13,955,948 

6, 457, 499 

$289, 851, 295 

August  1974    _ 

.  14,322,545 

6. 748, 348 

296, 404, 210 

September  1974 

.  14,522,040 

6,871,814 

299,  302, 097 

October  1974 

.  15,233,226 

7,403,978. 

315, 136, 830 

November  1974. . 

-  15.930,631 

7. 978,  286 

333, 871, 733 

December  1974... 

.  17,254,117 

9, 145, 480 

364,171,659 

2.  A  Quality  Control  Program  has  been 
Implemented  in  the  ncmpublic-asslstance 
segment  of  the  total  Food  Stamp  Program 
to  ensure  that  households  receiving  food 
stamps  are  legally  eligible  to  receive  them, 
are  receiving  the  correct  allotment,  and  are 
charged  the  correct  purchase  amount.  This 
is  carried  out  by  reviewing  a  randomly  se- 
lected sample  of  households  in  each  State 
for  each  six-month  period.  This  report  pre- 
sents the  sample  flndiiigs  for  July-Decem- 
ber 1974. 

3.  Of  the  29.674  sample  households  re- 
viewed, 17.3  percent  were  found  to  be  ineli- 
gible for  participation  in  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  compared  to  21.6  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  sample  house- 
holds were  eligible  for  food  stamps  but  had 
either  been  issued  too  many  or  charged  too 
little,  i.e.,  "overissued."  On  the  other  hand, 
10.7  jjercent  had  either  been  charged  too 
much  or  had  not  received  the  full  stamp 
allotment  to  which  they  were  entitled,  i.e., 
•uiiderissued." 

4.  Some  of  the  errors  Inadvertently  made 
ill  Issuing  food  stamps  involve  only  small 
dollar  amounts.  In  terms  of  bonus  dollars 
issued  to  the  sample  cases.  17.5  percent  was 
made  to  ineligible  hoiiseholds.  8.4  percent 
overissued  to  eligible  households,  and  2.6 
percent  underissued  to  eligible  households. 

5.  The  complexity  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram gives  rise  to  a  wide  variety  in  the 
kinds  of  errors  which  can  occur.  For  the 
sample  cases  where  errors  were  found,  43 
percent  resulted  from  miscalculated  or  in- 
complete income  data,  and  another  29  per- 
cent from  incorrect  information  on  deduc- 
tions (medical  expenses  12.8  percent,  shelter 
costs  12.0  percent,  other  deductions  4.0  per- 
cent) .  Financial  resources  and  household 
composition  accounted  for  9  percent  of  the 
errors;  residency  and  cooking  facilities  for 
less  than  1  percent. 

Lack  of  work  registration  accounted  for  9 
percent  of  the  error  cases  although  the 
households  were  otherwise  eligible  to  receive 
food  stamps.  If  these  errors  had  not  oc- 
curred, the  ineligible  error  rate  would  have 
been  12.5  percent  instead  of  its  actual  level 
of  17.3  percent. 

Progress  has  been  made  hi  reducing  work 
registration  errors.  They  comprised  9  percent 
of  the  errors  found  in  this  sample  for  the  last 
half  of  1974  compared  to  11  percent  in  the 
.sample  for  January  through  June  1974. 

6.  Errors  in  food  stamp  Issuance  may  occur 
by  mistakes  of  the  issuing  agency  In  Inter- 
preting policy,  failing  to  take  some  appro- 
priate action,  or  simple  errors  In  arithmetic. 
They  will  also  occur  if  the  recipient  supplies 
Incorrect  or  Incomplete  Information,  or  falls 
to  notify  the  agency  of  changes  in  his  cir- 
cumstances which  would  affect  his  stamp  al- 
lotment or  purchase  requirement.  Of  the 
sample  cases  with  errors.  45.5  percent  were 
attributed  to  the  issuing  agency,  54.5  percent 
t.T  the  recipient. 

7.  A  •■negative  action"  is  one  which  denies 


food  stamps  to  an  applicant  or  terminates 
participation  of  a  household  already  in  the 
program.  For  every  household  denied  or  ter- 
minated, approximately  19  households  are 
authorized  to  participate. 

Among  the  19.449  sample  negative  actions 
reviewed  as  part  of  the  quality  control  sys- 
tem. 7.3  percent  were  denied  or  terminated 
incorrectly.  Corrective  action  aimed  at  re- 
ducing this  rate  Is  another  safeguard  for  en- 
stirlng  that  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  reaches 
all  eligible  families  in  need  of  food  assistance. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Food  Stamp  Quality  Control  Program 
is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  carried  out  by  the  States  in 
accordance  with  uniform  national  policies 
and  procedures.  A  random  sample  of  non- 
publlc-asslstance  households  Is  selected  In 
each  State  and  all  elements  of  eligibility  are 
verified  to  establish  that  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  are  legally  eligible  to 
receive  them,  are  receiving  the  correct  allot- 
ment, and  are  charged  the  correct  purchase 
amount.  A  sample  of  households  denied  food 
stamps  is  also  reviewed  to  verify  that  the  rea- 
sons for  denial  were  proper  and  valid. 

The  Food  Stamp  Quality  Control  Program 
is  presently  carried  out  only  for  nonpubllc- 
asslstance  households,  but  plans  are  being 
developed  to  extend  the  coverage  to  all 
households  receiving  tood  stamps.  The  non- 
public-assistance  segment  of  the  program  has 
increased  from  34  percent  of  all  food  stamp 
households  in  July  1973  to  55  percent  in 
December  1974. 

The  quality  control  sample  of  ca.ses  de- 
.scrlbed  in  the  following  sections  of  this  re- 
port consists  of  29,674  non-assistance  house- 
holds which  purchased  food  stamps  from 
July  through  December  1974  in  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  average 
liousehold  consists  of  between  three  and  fotir 
persons;  the  average  monthly  caseload  from 
which  the  sample  cases  were  selected  con- 
sisted of  2,366,000  households. 

This  quality  control  sample  provides  a 
management  tool  for  both  the  States  and  the 
national  oflBce  to  Identify  problem  areas  and 
to  distinguish  between  those  shared  by  all 
Regions  and  those  arising  out  of  special  situ- 
ations. With  this  Uiformatlon,  sound  plan- 
ning can  be  made  for  corrective  action  to 
reduce  errors.  A  reduction  in  errors  holds 
down  program  costs,  at  the  same  time  It  en- 
sures that  families  in  need  of  food  assistanca 
receive  full  benefits  of  the  program. 

The  data  presented  here  must,  however,  be 
Interpreted  carefully.  The  complex,  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  raises 
many  administrative  and  sampling  problems 
which  have  not  yet  been  fully  resolved.  Fur- 
thermore, all  States  did  not  enter  the  pro- 
gram at  the  same  time  and  various  start-up 
and  staffing  problems  have  Impeded  full  Im- 
plementation of  quality  control.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  sample  data  reported  are  not  equally 
valid  for  all  States  and  Regions  and  dif- 
ferences must  be  evaluated  accordingly. 

CASELOADS 

Stale  monthly  non-assistance  caseload 
averaged  46,393  households,  and  ranged  from 
1,660  households  in  Wyoming  to  236,362 
households  In  Texas. 

Table  1,  on  page  9,  shows  the  regional  dis- 
tribution of  caseloads,  ranging  from  a  month- 
ly average  of  285,000  households  In  the  West 
to  690,000  households  in  the  Southeast.  There 
are  eight  States  In  each  of  these  two  Regions 
but  the  West  contributes  12  percent  of  the 
national  caseload,  the  Southeast  29  percent. 

ERROR  RATES NUMBER  OF  CASES 

The  quality  control  review  process  fo- 
cuses on  identifying  the  kinds  and  sources 
of  errors  made  in  determining  a  household's 
eligibility  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
whether  It  receives  the  correct  allotment  of 
stamps,  and  whether  it  pays  the  correct 
amount  for  them.  With  this  information 
available,   corrective   and   preventive   action 


can  be  taken  where  it  Is  most  needed  to  im- 
prove the  overall  level  of  program  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  the  29,674  sample  cases  reviewed,  17.3 
percent  were  found  to  be  ineligible,  contin- 
uing the  downward  trend  from  21.6  percent 
a  year  eailier  .ind  18.2  percent  during  the 
first  half  of  1974. 

The  West-Central  Region  had  the  lowest 
eligibility  error  rate,  11.4  percent  compared 
to  the  national  average  of  17.3  percent;  the 
Midwest  Region  bad  the  highest  eligibility 
error  rate,  22.4  percent.  Corresponding  rates 
are  shown  In  Table  I  for  each  administrative 
Region  and  in  Table  2  for  each  State. 

Sample  households  which  were  eligible  for 
the  program  but  In  which  errors  of  overis- 
suance  were  found  (i.e.,  too  many  stamps  al- 
lotted or  too  small  purchase  charges),  made 
up  26.0  percent  of  the  cases  reviewed,  the 
same  proportion  as  a  year  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  10.7  percent  of  the  sample  cases  the 
recipients  were  either  overcharged  for  the 
stamps  issued  or  the  allotments  of  coupons 
were  less  than  those  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. These  latter  kinds  of  error,  resulting 
in  losses  to  the  recipients,  declined  from  12.1 
percent  a  year  earlier. 

ERROR    RATES BONUS    DOLLARS 

Some  of  the  errors  made  In  issuing  food 
Ktamps  Involve  only  small  dollar  amounts. 
For  stamps  issued  to  ineligible  households, 
the  dollar  error  Is  the  total  value  of  the  bonvis 
stamps  issued  to  those  households,  but  errors 
in  the  allotment  or  purchase  requirement  for 
eligible  households  may  amount  to  only  a  few 
dollars. 

The  monthly  bonus  dollars  Issued  to  all 
iiouseholds  In  the  sample  amounted  to  Sl,- 
905,285.  Bonus  dollars  issued  to  Ineligible 
households  accounted  for  17.5  percent  of  this 
amount.  That  number  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  proportion  of  sample  cases  found 
to  be  ineligible,  17.3  percent. 

However,  8.4  percent  of  the  bonus  dollars 
i.ssued  were  overissued  In  error  to  eligible 
households  (undercharges  and  overallot- 
ments)  compared  to  26.0  percent  of  the  sam- 
ple cases  found  to  contain  this  type  of  error. 
Similarly,  underissued  bonus  dollars  are  2.6 
percent  of  all  bonus  dollars  Issued  compared 
to  the  corresponding  proportion  of  sample 
esses  reviewed,  10.7  percent. 

ZERO-PURCHASE    CASES 

A  ■zero-purchase"  household  is  one  to 
which  food  stamps  are  Issued  at  no  cost  to 
the  recipient.  Such  households  have  little  or 
no  reported  income  or  high  deductible  ex- 
penses. These  factors,  in  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  In  the  households,  place  them 
in  the  lowest  financial  bracket.  Households 
v.rhich  are  apparently  eligible  at  zero-pur- 
chase level  and  are  In  Immediate  need  of 
food  assistance  may  be  certified  for  up  to  one 
month  pending  futvire  verification.  Concern 
over  potentially  high  error  rates  among  these 
households  is  partially  borne  out  by  findings 
in  the  quality  control  sample.  The  propor- 
tion of  zero-purchase  households  found  to 
be  ineiiglble  for  food  stamps  Is  20.1  percent 
compared  to  the  corresponding  overall  rate 
of  17.3  percent.  In  terms  of  bonus  dollars, 
the  eligibility  error  rat«  is  17.5  percent — 
the  same  for  zero-purchase  households  as 
for  all  households. 

However,  these  relations  are  not  uniform  In 
all  parts  of  the  country,  as  Table  I  shows. 
The  Northeast  and  Southeast  Regions  have 
lower  eligibility  error  rates  among  zero-pur- 
chase households  than  among  other  house- 
holds. In  the  Northeast  Region  the  zero-pur- 
chase error  rate  is  12.3  percent  compared 
to  the  overall  rate  of  18.1  percent;  and.  In 
terms  of  bontis  dollars,  the  corresponding 
rates  are  10.4  percent  and  17.3  percent. 

SOURCES    OF    ERROR 

Responsibility  for  case  errors  is  seldom  a 
clear-cut  decision.  The  agency  issuing  food 
stamps  may  apply  the  establlslied  policies 
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trtsed. 


Incorrectly,  fall  to  take  approp^i. 
or  make  arithmetic  and  other 
mistakes.   Reclplenis   may   supply 
or   incomplete   Information   on 
amount  and  eo6t  of  stamps  is 
may  fall  to  notify  the  agency  o) 
their  circiunstances  which  woul  1 
stamp  allotment  or  payments  (i 
in  income,  and /or  shelter  costs 
blnation  of  factors  contributes 
and  the  major  reaponslblilty  is 
error  is  aanl^ned  arbitrarily  to 
agency  rattier  than  to  the 

Neverthelcfls.   Table    1    show.s 
than  half.  64.5  percent,  of  the 
in  the  quality  control  sample  w 
to  recipients,  about  evenly  dlv 
their  reix)rtlng  incorrect  or 
formation  and  not  reporting  than 
stances  which  would  affect  th 
or  purchase  requirement.  Amon^ 
trlbuted  to  the  issuing  agency 
cause  was  failure  to  talte  some 
quired  by  the  program  rules  and 

Errors  caused  by  recipients  are 
Intentional,  arising  from 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  p 

TYPES   OF    EIIROR 

Table  1  lists  some  of  the  ma 
Wliich  contributed  to  errors  in 
control   sample.   Calculation   of 
counted  for  43.3  percent  of  the 
deductions  (primarily  medical  e: 
shelter  costs)  another  28.8  percent 
resources  and  household 
up    9   percent   of   the   errors; 


ate  action, 

n^lscellaneous 

incorrect 

which    th» 

or  thev 

changes  in 

alter  their 

.g..  changes 

.  I;"  a  com- 

to  an  error 

43ubtful,  the 

the   Issuing 

recit)ient. 

that    more 

error  cases 

attributed 

between 

Incomplete  In- 

ged  clrcum- 

ellgibUliy 

errors  at- 

;he  primary 

action  re- 

I  egulatlons. 

usually  un- 

or  lack 


i'Cie 
ided 


carelessness 

ogram. 

)r  elements 
the  quality 
Income  ac- 
error.s,  and 
peases  and 
Fluaucial 
composition  made 
ideucy   and 


Chsracterislic 


Total 


rii  ih. 
isst 


690 
29.2 

7,6C7 

18.5 
28.8 
13.6 


nunber  of  Stales  (includ- 
hw  District  rt 

Cphmitia) 51  It 

Averic*  nMMithly  case- 
load: 
Number  of  households 

(thousands) ?.  36«  1415 

Percent 100.0  J;.5 

Nvmber  •(  cMts 

reviewed:  Total 29,674         64588 

Percent  with  errors:' 

Ineligible 17.3  J.  1 

Eligible-overissue .  26.0  ',  i. 

Eligible-undarisMM 18.7  p.g 

Baiua  Ml«n  Itptti  to 
reviwndUMs 
(menlhly): 

Tota4 11905.285    $330. 

Panaotinarror:: 

InelMible 17.5  t.3 

EligiElt-overissue 8.4  f).  (l 

EtigilJte-underrsTue...  2.6 

Reviewed  cites  ktwic 
zero-purckxse  casts: 

Number 2.513  ^82 

Percant  of  cases  ineli- 

t<b\t 20.1  1|.3 

Bonus  dollars  issued 

(monthl/) K77,77»      J4l,plj 

Percent  of  dollars  iueli- 
gible 17.5  |).l 

Percent    distribution    of 

•irar  cases  by  sou.ce 

of  error; > 

Agency 45.5  *.5 

Recipient 54.5  9-5 

ToUl 100.0         1(1).  0         100.0 


I  tneHfiM*  enars  do  aot  nacessarily  reflecl 
tstislanca   Ttie  errors  include  work  reglstiatibn 
ware  oHierwisa  eligible.  Fof  eumple,  if  errors 
dodad,  lh«  ine<i|lbte  error  rata  beasinet  12.5 
included.  Overissue  errors  represent  an  o.en 
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cooking  facilities  less  than  1  jjercent.  Tlie 
remaming  errors  resulted  from  faiUue  to 
comply  With  the  work  regi:>tration  require- 
ments, procedural  errors  such  as  unsigned 
applications,  etc.,  and  arithmetic  mistakes. 
Many  of  the  errors  In  this  last  group  could 
be  eliminated  by  additional  staff  training. 
For  example,  in  this  sample  of  cases,  11  no 
work  registration  errors  had  orcurred,  the 
ineligible  error  rate  would  have  beeii  12.5  per- 
cent instead  of  Its  actual  level  of  17.3  percent. 
Progress  has  been  made  In  this  direction  as 
evidenced  by  a  decreasing  proportion  of  work 
registration  errors.  In  this  sample  they  com- 
prised 9  percent  of  all  errors,  compared  to  1 1 
percent  In  the  previous  sample  for  January 
through  June  1974. 

TUIE    OF   ERRORS 

Quality  control  reviews  that  accuracy  and 
status  of  cases  as  of  the  month  from  which 
tlie  sample  cases  are  selected.  Since  house- 
holds are  certified  for  food  stamps  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time  up  to  a  year,  errors  can 
ocTur  not  only  at  the  time  of  certification 
but  at  an}-  time  thereafter.  lu  addition  to  in- 
formation concerning  the  sources  and  kinds 
of  errors  t)eing  made,  the  time  wlieu  they 
occur  is  also  relevant  in  giving  direction  and 
emphasis  to  those  areas  where  corrective  ac- 
tion will  prove  most  effective. 

Although  data  are  not.  available  on  the 
time  lapse  between  certification  and  review 
for  all  sample  cases,  reports  by  21  States  indi- 
cate that  57  percent  of  their  errors  occurred 
at  the  time  tlie  households  were  certified. 
Again,   additional   staff  training   is   strongly 


suggested— iu  this  Instance,  of  certiftcalloii 
workers  at  the  local  agency  level. 

NEC.MTVE  ACTIONS 

A  "negative  action"  Is  one  which  denic.-.; 
food  stamps  to  an  applicant  or  terminate:, 
participation  of  a  household  already  in  the 
program.  Houseliolds  which  do  not  apply  for 
further  participation  after  their  current  cer. 
tiflcation  has  expired  are  i^.ot  considered  to 
be  "negative  actions." 

For  every  household  denied  or  terminat-.d 
from  participation  in  the  program,  approxi- 
mately 19  are  authorized  to  receive  food 
stamps.  State  monthly  negative  actions  dur- 
ing July  through  December  1974  averaged 
2,463  cases,  compared  to  an  active  or  par- 
ticipating caseload  of  46,393.  Nationwide  tbe 
monthly  number  of  negative  actions  aver- 
aged 123,159  cases. 

Review  of  negative  actions  for  quality  con- 
trol purposes  consists  of  determining 
whether  the  reasons  for  denial  or  termination 
are  correct:  it  does  not  Indicate  that  all 
households  In  this  category  are  inelleibl" 
for  food  stamps.  For  example,  an  applicant 
who  has  iJisuflQcient  information  on  harrt 
and  is  requested  to  return  with  additional 
records  frequently  fails  to  do  so  and,  after 
a  reasonable  time,  his  application  is  clo.^ecl 

Table  3,  on  page  14,  shows  that  among  the 
19.449  sample  negative  actions  reviewed.  7.i 
percent  were  in  error.  Corrective  action  aimeti 
at  reducing  this  rate  is  another  safeguari! 
for  ensuring  that  the  Food  Stamp  Act  is  ef- 
fectively implemented  la  reachUig  all  fam- 
ilies who  request  and  are  in  need  of  fon'l 
as.'^istance. 


TABLE  l.-CASE  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  ADMIN'ISTRATIVE  REGION 


South- 
cast 


Midwest 


10 


447 
lij.9 

6,301 


West 
Central 


II 


529 
22.4 

5.762 


Western 


22.4  11.4 

22.6  24.9 

8.  4  7. 4 


285 
12.0 

3,416 

13.3 

20.1 

7.8 


591    rM.04S    $344,002    $378,779      $241,065 


3.4 


19.2 
8.6 
3.1 

a.  J 

8.2 

2.3 

13.9 

7.9 

1.6 

13.1 
6.4 
2.0 

540 

«03 

485 

703 

16.5 

33.3 

19.4 

20.1 

$63,011 

$55, 101 

$52,991 

$64,760 

16.7 

24.1 

20.8 

14.4 

44.0 
56.0 

59.2 
40.8 

39.5 
60.5 

54.7 
45.3 

105.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Characteristic  Total 

Agency  errors; 

Policy    incorrectly   ap- 
plied  15.0 

Failure  to  take  indkated 
action 21.9 

Arithmetic  transcription.  4.7 

Other....; 3.9 

Recipient  errors: 

Information  incorrect  or 
incomplete 28.3 

Change     in     circum- 
stances not  repotted.  26.  ? 
Percent  distribution  of 
error  cnses  hy  type  of 
•rror:: 

Income: 

Earnings 19.6 

Social  security, 

pensions 17.6 

Other  income 6.1 

Deductions: 

Medical  expens« 12.8 

Shelter  costs 12.0 

Other  deductions 4. 0 

Resources.. 4.2 

Household  composition..  4. 8 
Residence  cooking 

facilities.. .7 

Work  registration 9.0 

Arithmetic  proceduiul  9.2 

Total.. .  100.0 

Percent  distribution  of 

error  cases  by  time 

error  occurred:' 

At  certification .  57.0 

less  than  30  days  later  12. 8 

30  days  but  less  than  3 

molater 14.6 

3  mo  but  less  than 

6  molater 9.4 

6  mo  or  more  later &  2 

Total...  100.0 


North- 
east 


9.1 


South- 
east 


Midwest 


15,6 


22.2 


West 
Central 


13.3 


Wcslein 


20.2 
4.6 
2.3 

2a  2 

2.6 
4.6 

2C.4 
5.4 
5.2 

17.7 
4.9 
3.6 

29,4 

1U.6 

3  2 

2S.G 

28.0 

21.9 

40.5 

27.7 

3G.9 

28.0 

18.9 

20.0 

17.0 

20.1 


21.9 


15.4 


19.1 


21.  'j 


22.5 

13.7 

19.5 

16.7 

n.7 

7.1 

5.0 

4.5 

7.2 

8.S 

10,6 

14.8 

8.8 

20.4 

8.8 

15.7 

12.2 

10.5 

7.2 

I?.  2 

4.2 

2.8 

3.8 

4.2 

7.2 

6.7 

2.5 

4.1 

3.8 

3.7 

4.8 

5.2 

5.4 

4.3 

3.3 

.7 

.6 

.7 

1.0 

7 

4.4 

12.3 

10.0 

8.7 

9  1 

3.2 

9.0 

17.2 

7.4 

11.0 

100.0 


160.0 


100.0 


100.0 


IDO.O 


47.8 
8.3 

47.3 
18.3 

71.  S 
11.0 

75.9 

6.? 

79.7 

15.7 

18.2 

S.8 

9.3 

C? 

10.9 
16.8 

11.8 
4.4 

5.1 
3.6 

5.8 
2.8 

3.2 
4.7 

IW.O 


100.* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.  u 


louseholds  which  a.e  not  in  need  of  food  stamp 
n  and  procedural  errors  nhere  the  housahrrfds 
due  to  The  abtaaca  of  work  registration  are  ex- 
larcent  eawiparad  to  17J  percent  when  they  are 
lotmert  of  stamps  of  an  uiiderc'iarje  for  their 


purchase  cost.  Unde.  issue  errors  represent  an  underallotment  of  itafnpi  or  *n  overcharge  far 
their  purchase  cost. 

>  Bonus  dulUrs  undeiissucd  are  not  a  ailabie  for  all  States  as  indicated  in  table  2.  Percents  are 
based  on  reported  data. 

'  Based  on  15,699  cases  for  which  data  are  avsllabla. 

<B,iseil  on  -.,631  cases  of  .vtiicti  ifjta  are  available. 
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TABLE  2.-ERR0R  RATES  BY  STATE 


Percent  of 

cases  reviewed 

Percent  of  bonus  dollars 
to  reviewed  cases 

ssued 

State 

Percent  of  bonus  dollars  issued 
tarcent  of  cases  reviewed                to  reviewed  cases 

Eligible 

Ineligi- 
ble 

Eligibla 

Ineligi- 
ble 

Eligible 

Ineligi- 
ble 

Eligible 

Slata 

Ineligi- 

Over- 
issue 

Under- 
issue 

Over- 
issue 

Under- 
issue 

Over- 
issue 

Under- 
issue 

Over- 
issue 

Under- 
issue 

ToUl 

17.3 

26.0 

10.7 

17.5 

8.4 

2.6 

(') 
2.8 
.8 
1.4 
3.3 
1.5 

3.8 
6.1 
1.2 

(') 
(') 

(') 
1.1 

(') 
1.3 

.3 
3.1 
4.2 
1.5 
3.2 
1.9 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

12.3 
35.1 
10.0 

8.8 
17.8 
14.7 
28.7 
25.6 
14.4 

7.6 
19.6 

2.5 
26,1 
20.9 
23.6 
27.8 

7.0 
14.2 

7.7 

3.1 
19.5 
11.1 

5.2 

6.3 
16.2 
14.8 

26.0 
22.8 
21.1 
25.0 
39.7 
37.1 
22.3 
23.8 
30.7 
15.2 
29.2 
15.1 
22.1 
31.6 
48.6 
41.1 
19.0 
28.2 
26.5 
25.5 
32.3 
28.5 
13.8 
20.1 
18.4 
22.2 

7.7 

4.1 

8.3 

3.8 

17.8 

17.4 

3,2 

17.8 

19.1 

3.0 

10.5 

6.1 

•    6.9 

10.7 

12.3 

14.6 

15.0 

9.9 

9.2 

8.2 

14.0 

12.7 

5.5 

13.6 

13.2 

9.9 

17.4 
41.5 
16.2 
10.2 
21.4 
17.2 
27.8 
22.1 
15.2 

7.6 
21.8 

3.1 
24.0 
21.7 
28.7 
26.8 

7.9 
18.5 

8.2 

2.1 
17.9 
13.7 

6.9 

4.9 
15.6 
19.0 

11.5 

6,0 

6.4 

6.2 
13.1 
13.6 

7.2 

7.6 
10.3 

3.5 

8.7 

6.3 

7,6 
11.3 
17.2 
12.2 
23.5 

8.8 

7.4 

7.1  ... 
14.1 
10.2 

4.9 

6.2 

7.7 

6.2 

2.5 
9 

Alabama 

Alaska - 

15.3 
17.6 
12.6 
10.4 
17.1 
22.3 
24.0 
22.2 
17.9 
25.6 
31.3 

9.5 

2.3 
51.5 

9.4 
14.8 
14.6 
15.4 
11.4 

9.1 
24.2 
50.0 
20.4 
28.6 

9.2 

32.9 
21.6 

23.0 
29.1 
21.1 
29.0 
36.1 
37.8 
47.7 
27.3 
23.6 
34.3 
23.3 
12.9 
19.7 
26.6 
22.3 
25.5 
31.5 
22.9 
32.9 
30.4 
18.1 
29.0 
25.9 

13.8 

9.8 

7.0 

8.1 

11.6 

5.7 

15.3 

14.4 

8.4 

15.7 

13.1 

9.5 

8.5 

5.0 

7.6 

11.5 

5.1 

10.3 

8.5 

10.4 

12.8 

13.0 

7.5 

12.5 

13.1 

16.6 
13.0 
12.7 
13.4 
14.1 
21.5 
25.0 
28.8 
20.5 
24.6 
3.3.5 

8.3 

1.7 
43.8 

8.6 
19.2 
16.6 
16.0 
14.5 

6.3 
25.4 
41.0 
22.4 
29.1 
10.5 

8.7 

4.5 
6.2 
8.6 
6.7 
8.3 
12.5 
17,7 
13.0 
7.3 
7.9 
11.5 
6.7 
4.7 
6,3 
7.7 
9.7 
8.0 
8.8 
8.5 
10.9 
16.0 
7.2 
9.1 
6.9 

2.3 

.9 

8-1 

4.5 

raiifnrnia 

New  Mexico 

.8 

Cnlorario 

New  York 

5.3 

North  Carolina. 

4.7 

North  Dakota 

2 

Oistr id  of  Columbia. 

Florida                -          .  .  - 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island     ... 

n 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

1.6 
2  9 
5,9 

Illinois 

South  Carolina 

2.8 

South  Dakota 

14.6 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana _ 

Maine 

Maryland... 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 



3.7 

(') 
1.2 
2.3 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

(') 
1.6 

>  Not  available. 

TABU  3.- 

-NEGATIVE  ACTIONS  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  REGION 

Characteristic 

Total 

Nortlieast 

Southeast 

Midwest 

West 
Central 

Western 

Number  of  States  (including  District  of  Columbia)  >.. 
Average  monthly  actions: 

Number  of  households  (thousands) 

50 

13 

33 
26.8 

4,672 
6.6 

8 

28 
22.7 

4.669 
12.3 

10 

22 
17.9 

3,708 
7.5 

11 

20 
16.3 

3,455 
5.4 

8 

123 

20 

Percent 

Number  of  actions  reviewed: 

Total - 

lOO.O 

19,449 
7.3 

15.3 

2,945 
2.4 

>  Massachusetts  did  not  report  data  for  negative  actions. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  my  fellow  colleagues  who  have 
joined  in  this  as  cointroducers  of  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  favor- 
able consideration. 

I  understand  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  going  to  hold 
hearings,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  going  to  chair  some 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  that  are  going  to  be 
held  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  hope  that  this  bill,  along  with  others 
In  this  regard,  will  receive  consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  certainly  will  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  that  a  sub- 
committee meeting  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  Research  and  General 
Legislation,  which  has  jurisdiction  of 
this  legislation,  has  been  called  starting 
Tuesday,  October  7,  extending  for  a  total 
of  4  days  at  that  time,  and  there  will  be 
two  other  hearings  later  on,  but  on 
Thursday,  October  9,  and  Friday,  October 
10,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
from  the  sponsors  of  major  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  will  arrange  with  the  committee 
to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Senator's  bill. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

We  would  certainly  look  forward  to 
being  able  to  testify  at  his  hearings,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  see  that  he  has  ar- 
ranged the  hearings  at  this  early  date. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  reform 
legislation. 

Too  many  times  we  in  the  Senate  and 
in  Congress  are  so  busy  creating  new 
legislation  that  we  do  not  oversee  the 
administration  of  legislation  which  has 
already  been  enacted. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  his 
Subcommittee  of  Government  Opera- 
tions spent  numerous  hours,  working 
on  this  bill  and  holding  hearings  to  de- 
termine just  what  the  abuses  in  the 
food  stamp  program  have  been. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  did  an  excellent  job  of 
getting  away  from  the  rhetoric  about 
food  stamps  and  really  determining  what 
the  problems  are. 

I  am  delighted  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestiy  are  going  to  have 
hearings  on  this  subject. 

I  know  that  my  senior  colleague,  the 


Senator  from  <3eorgia  (Mr.  Talmadce) 
is  just  as  concerned  as  I  am  about  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  also  con- 
cerned about  it. 

I  believe  that  we  are  about  at  the 
p>oint  where  needed  reform  legislation 
has  a  chance  of  passage  in  this  body. 

I  therefore  support  the  food  stamp  re- 
form  bill  which  Senator  Chiles  is  in- 
troducing, and  of  which  I  am  a  principal 
cosponsor.  Rhetoric  about  problems  in 
the  food  stamp  program  is  as  abundant 
as  the  abuses  and  seldom  is  there  a  rea- 
sonable and  constructive  legislative  re- 
form effort.  I  believe  that  Senator  CThiles' 
bill,  which  is  a  result  of  hearings  in  the 
Federal  Spending  Practices,  EfBciency 
and  Open  Government  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, is  a  logical  and  reasoned  approach 
to  reforming  the  food  stamp  program  to 
bi-ing  it  in  closer  compliance  with  the 
actual  goals  of  the  program. 

In  recent  months,  the  new  media  has 
reported  startling  revelations  concern- 
ing several  Federal  assistance  programs. 
One  focus  has  been  the  abuses  prevalent 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  The  term 
abuse  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  be- 
cause most  of  the  activities  which  are 
referred  to  are  perfectly  legal  under 
existing  laws  and  regulations.  This  Is  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  which  we  are 
attempting  to  correct  through  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  pm-pose  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
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gram  is  to  provide  nutritional  i  ssistance 
to  individuals  and  families  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  financial  resourci  ;s  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  diet  for  themselves. 
While  this  intention  was  cHaily  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  of  enactme  tit  of  the 
original  authorizing  legislatim.  sub- 
sequent interpretations  and  regulations 
have  not  adequately  reflected  the  con- 
gressional desire  to  provide  assistance 
solely  to  the  needy.  The  result  has  been 
a  pro&ram  which  is  replete  will  \  admin- 
iatiative  errors  and  individuals  receiv- 
ing assistance  who  can  easily  p:  ovide  an 
adequate  diet  for  themselves.  In  my  view. 
the  bill  which  Senator  Chiles  lias  intro- 
duced is  the  first  of  two  necess  iry  steps 
to  correct  these  problems.  Thi ;  legisla- 
tion will  restrict  the  legal  guidi  lines  for 
qualification  so  that  the  letter  o  i  the  law 
will  more  closely  correspond  wit  3  the  in- 
tent of  Congress.  The  second  iiecessarj* 
step  is  to  demand  the  implemer  tation  of 
adininistrative  steps  wWch  wculd  cor- 
rect many  of  the  existing  problei  ns  in  the 
program  even  before  reform  legi  ilrtion  is 
enacted. 

The  most  inequitable  part  of  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  the  pai  t  which 
makes  abiLse  possible,  is  the  s  ,stem  of 
deductions  from  income  which  are  used 
in  order  to  determine  food  stamp  eligi- 
bility. These  currently  penniaible  de- 
ductions include:  Federal,  Sti.te,  and 
local  income  taxes:  social  .secuiiiy  pay- 
roll taxes;  union  dues;  child  ^re  ex- 
penses; and  shelter  expenses  s  bove  30 
percent  of  income  after  all  deiuctions 
liave  been  taken. 

In  some  cases  these  deductinns  have 
added  up  to  a  total  of  $7,000  or  more 
making  eligible  many  househclds  with 
incomes  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  year. 

Through  juggling  of  these  permissi- 
ble deductions.  Individuals  who  are  fi- 
nancially capable  of  providing  them- 
selves with  a  more  than  adequa  «  nutri- 
tional diet  are  able  to  qualify  for  food 
stamp  assistance. 

Even  though  not  in  compUajice  with 
present  law  and  regulations,  cajses  have 
been  cited  to  me  showing  deductions  for 
such  items  as  retirement  contributions, 
savings  bonds,  and  even  boats  or  par  pay- 
ments. These  errors  are  inevital  )le  when 
one  caseworker  has  to  compu  e  eligi- 
bility on  forms  that  are  as  complicated 
as  income  taz  forms. 

This  Food  Stamp  Reform  bill  would 
implement  a  standard  deduction  of  $120 
per  month  along  with  an  added  $60  per 
mxmth  for  households  with  members  60 
years  of  age  or  older.  The  implementa- 
tion of  this  form  of  deduction  wauld  pre- 
vent the  use  of  excessive  smd  unjustified 
itemized  deductions  to  permit  tne  quali- 
fication of  those  individuals  who  can 
afford  to  provide  for  themselve;. 

Another  important  advantag;  of  the 
standard  deduction  approach  would  be 
the  elimination  of  a  large  perc^tage  of 
the  currently  prevalent  comjputation 
errors.  The  volume  of  comi^tations 
which  the  itemised  deduction  svtstem  re- 
quires reeiiltB  in  an  tmmeasuraDle  num- 
ber of  administrative  errors  and  a  com- 
mensiirate  number  of  erroneous  qualifi- 
cations. This  system  would  also  lacilitate 


a  more  expeditious  handling  of 


tions,  thereby  reducing  admiristrative 


applica- 


costs   and   permitting  more   legitimate 
applicants  to  be  processed. 

Along  this  same  line,  the  food  stamp 
reform  bill  would  require  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  a  single  eligibil- 
ity form  for  qualification  for  food 
stamps,  supplemental  security  income 
assistance,  aid  to  famihes  with  depend- 
ent children  assistance,  and  old-age  sur- 
vivor disability  insurance.  Tills  common- 
ality of  paperwork  should  also  reduce 
administrative  costs  and  errors. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this 
body  who  opposes  the  basic  principle  of 
providing  nutritional  assistance  to  needy 
individuals  and  families.  This  bill  will 
not  eliminate  any  people  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  receiving  this  fonn  of  a-ssistance; 
however,  it  will  eliminate  in  excess  of 
600.000  households  which  are  at  income 
levels  which  do  not  deserve  this  type  of 
assistance.  Tliis  reduction  would  pro- 
duce an  immediate  saving  of  $250  to 
$350  million. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  only  directed  at  reducing 
the  food  stamp  rolls.  It  will  also  cre- 
ate a  more  organized  and  active  out- 
reach program  in  order  to  identify  and 
assist  in  qualification  of  those  deserving 
individuals  who  are  not  already  on  the 
rolls. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  and  urge  that  it  be  given  expeditious 
consideration  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 
However,  I  believe  that  administrative 
authority  cmrently  exists  through  which 
substantial  improvements  in  the  food 
stamp  program  could  be  implemented 
immediately. 

A  good  example  of  the  adininistrative 
suggestions  that  can  be  implemented  is 
found  in  the  work  of  a  specisil  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Georgia  Senate  to 
investigate  the  food  stamp  progiam  in 
our  State. 

State  Senators  Ebb  Duncan.  George 
Warren  and  Henrj'  McDowell  spent 
many  months  researching  the  history 
and  operations  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  were  extremely  Imowledgeable 
on  the  subject  prior  to  the  formation  of 
their  committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  expertise  which 
these  indinduals  brought  to  the  project. 
as  well  as  their  determination  to  improve 
the  administration  of  a  progiam  which  is 
reputed  to  be  replete  with  inefficiencies 
nationwide,  the  Georgia  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Food  Stamps  made  several  rec- 
ommendations which,  when  implement- 
ed, will  save  millions  of  Federal  and 
State  dollars  annually  in  Georgia. 

This  committee  determined  that  indi- 
viduals and  families  who  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  eUgible  for  food  stamps  have 
been  qualifying  for  this  assistance  by 
claiming  fewer  than  their  authorized 
number  of  exemptions  for  Federal  tax 
purposes.  Through  the  use  of  this  pro- 
cedure, individuals  can  lower  their  net 
monthly  income  and  qualify  for  food 
stamps  and  then  also  receive  a  with- 
holding tax  refund  in  April.  This  system 
of  claiming  fewer  dependents,  for  with- 
holding purposes,  also  permits  individuals 
and  families  who  are  legitimately  eligi- 
ble for  stamps  to  receive  more  bonus 
stamps  than  they  are  actually  entitled 


to  receive.  I  am  distressed  that  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  stiuctured  so  that  by  juggling 
tlie  number  of  exemptions  which  are 
claimed  for  withholding  purposes,  indi- 
viduals can  lower  their  monthly  net  in- 
come to  a  level  which  qualifies  them  foi- 
food  stamps  and  then  receive  a  refund 
in  April. 

The  Georgia  Special  Committee  on 
Food  Stamps  has  developed  a  chart  and 
procedure  designed  to  eliminate  this 
form  of  abuse.  This  chart  permits  the  lo- 
cal caseworker  to  compute  an  individual's 
eligibility  level  based  upon  their  gross 
income  and  thereby  avoiC  any  undue 
benefit  to  the  applicant  fi-om  under- 
claiming  exemptions  for  witliholding. 
This  procedure  will  also  eliminate  sev- 
eral clerical  steps  in  the  computation  of 
eligibility  which  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  error  and  processing  time. 

The  special  committee  estimates  that 
through  the  implementation  of  their 
chart  which  eflBciently  computes  the 
monthly  net  income  from  the  gross 
income  figure,  they  will  eliminate  in 
exce£.s  of  50.000  people  from  the  food 
stamp  rolls,  reduce  administrative  costs 
by  25  percent,  improve  the  error  rate  in- 
volved in  computing  eligibility  substan- 
tially, and  greatly  reduce  the  time  re-, 
quired  to  process  applicants.  In  dollar 
terms,  the  committee  estimates  that  this 
procedure  will  save  in  excess  of  $16  mil- 
lion in  Georgia  in  bonus  food  stamps 
alone,  merely  by  removing  ineligible  indi- 
viduals from  the  rolls.  The  savings  which 
will  be  generated  by  the  reduction  of 
computation  and  conversion  en'ors  are 
difficult  to  estimate  in  dollar  terms.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee,  however,  it 
will  be  significant.  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  realize  that  the  reduced  proc- 
essing time  will  enable  local  officials  to 
expedite  consideration  of  the  many  bona 
fide  applications  for  nutritional  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  example  of 
Georgia's  efforts  to  improve  the  food 
stamp  program.  It  seems  to  me  that 
efforts  of  this  type  should  be  made  in 
every  State  in  the  Nation  and  especially 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  these  pro- 
cedures or  similar  ones  could  be  adopted 
by  USDA  without  any  new  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture currently  possesses  sufficient 
nilemaking  authority  through  which  to 
accompUsh  tliese  impiovements.  I  have 
joined  Senator  TALiiAOce,  cliairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  in 
contacting  USDA  to  emphasize  om-  de- 
termination that  corrective  administra- 
tive procedures  must  be  instituted. 

I  have  personally  contacted  James 
Lynn,  Dii^ector  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  I  have  asked  that 
he  and  his  Office  consult  with  the  Agri- 
culture Department  in  implementing 
new  regulations  which  can  potentially 
save  hmidreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
actual  savings  potential  if  this  reform 
legislation  Is  enacted  and  corrective  ad- 
ministrative steps  such  as  I  described 
are  implemented.  I  believe  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  per  year  could  be 
saved  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
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I  would  m-ge  my  colleagues  to  join 
In  these  efforts  to  enact  a  substantive 
food  stamp  reform  bill  and,  In  the 
meantime,  to  urge  the  USDA  to  imple- 
ment corrective  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  His 
statement  and  the  findings  by  the 
Georgia  State  legislative  committee  are 
revealing  and  add  to  the  fact  that  much 
could  be  done  by  a  change  of  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
feels  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
perhaps  could  put  in  a  standard  deduc- 
tion today  under  the  existing  legislation. 
But  they  have  not  done  so.  I  think  it  is 
time  Congi-ess  did  speak  in  this  matter 
and  say  that  if  they  are  not  going  to  do 
it,  we  are  going  to  legislate  that  there 
will  be  a  standard  deduction. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  Senator  Chiles  and 
Senator  Nunn,  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Spending  Practices,  Efficiency 
and  Open  Government,  in  introducing 
the  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975. 

This  legislation  was  formulated  as  a 
result  of  hearings  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee the  week  of  April  28  that  focused 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  stamp  program 
is  a  program  that  has  grown  from  400,000 
recipients  in  1965  to  19.5  millon  recip- 
ients in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  program 
that  cost  $35  million  in  1965,  cost  $5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975  and,  depending  on 
economic  conditions,  could  cost  as  much 
as  $7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976  according 
to  the  USDA.  Much  of  this  growth,  Mr. 
President,  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to 
the  severe  economic  recession  since  par- 
ticipation increased  by  50  percent  since 
June  1974. 

However.  Mr.  President,  there  is  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  even  given  an 
economic  recession,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is:  First,  not  reaching  all  those 
for  whom  it  was  originally  intended, 
those  who  are  in  the  low  income  cate- 
gory; and  second,  that  the  program  has 
become  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  of 
paperwork  and  computations  that  has 
led  to  widespread  and  costly  errors  In 
certification  and  to  abtise  of  the  program 
by  those  for  whom  the  program  was  not 
originally  intended. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  describe 
how  this  program  operates  and  attempt 
to  pinpoint  the  major  problem  areas  that 
have  developed.  The  Food  Stamp  Act 
provides  that  where  all  members  of  a 
household  receive  public  assistance  they 
are  automatically  eligible  to  receive  food 
stamps.  Nonpublic  assistance  households, 
those  in  which  no  one  receives  cash  wel- 
fare, or,  only  some  members  of  a  house- 
hold receive  cash  welfare,  must  apply 
and  be  certified  as  eligible  for  stamps. 
Their  eligibility  Is  based  on  the  adjusted 
net  monthly  income  after  specified  ex- 
clusions and  deductions,  household  size, 
and  resources.  This  latter  group  makes 
up  55  percent  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  itemized  deduc- 
tion portion  of  the  program  that  has  led 


to  so  much  bureaucratic  chaos,  redtape, 
wasted  money,  and  fraud  in  tlie  program. 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  itemized  deduction 
part  of  the  program  that  has  fueled  the 
poUtical  fire  that  the  program  is  now 
embroiled  in.  I  further  believe  that  it  is 
essentially  the  itemized  deduction  part 
of  the  program  that  has  led  to  the  wild 
and  often  erroneous  charges  and  allega- 
tions made  about  the  program.  This  part 
of  the  program  is  the  part  that  is  most 
time  consuming  and  most  susceptible  to 
error.  This  part  of  the  program  is  most 
conducive  to  encouraging  people  with 
ample  means  to  become  "food  stamp  law- 
yers" by  bending  and  twisting  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  is  the  food 
stamp  program's  preoccupption  with  the 
itemized  deduction  process  that  has  led 
to  its  neglect  of  meaningful  "outreach" 
programs,  programs  designed  to  inform 
those  who  are  clearly  eligible  but  who 
lack  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram. And,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  is 
the  food  stamp  program's  involvement 
with  the  bureaucratic  redtape  of  item- 
ized deductions  that  led  to  the  spectacle, 
reported  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  of  a  70- 
year-old  woman  in  Detroit,  a  social  se- 
curity recipient,  being  forced  to  wait  6 
months  before  certification.  This  woman 
was  reduced  to  eating  in  the  stores. 

Yet  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  documents  the  exist- 
ence of  advertisements  taken  out  by  prof- 
itmaking  operations  for  handbooks  that 
show  greater  income  famihes  how  to 
manipulate  itemized  deductions  so  as  to 
legally  qualify  for  food  stamps.  As  an  ex- 
ample, perhaps  the  most  offensive  adver- 
tisement of  this  kind  is  one  reprinted  in 
the  appendix  of  the  August  1, 1975,  report 
"Who  Gets  Food  Stamps"  prepared  by 
tlie  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs.  This  "ad"  was 
entitled  "Taxpayers  making  up  to  $16,000 
a  year  now  eligible." 

In  determining  a  household's  eligibihty 
for  the  food  stamp  program,  some  deduc- 
tions from  total  income  are  allowed  for: 

First.  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes, 
social  security  payroll  taxes,  and  manda- 
toi-y  union  dues; 

Second.  10  percent  of  gross  eai-ned  in- 
come up  to  $30  per  month; 

Third.  Medical  expenses,  if  they  are 
more  than  $10  a  month: 

Fourth.  Child  care,  or  care  for  an  in- 
capacitated adult,  when  such  care  is  nec- 
essary for  a  household  member  to  work; 

Fifth.  Educational  expenses,  including 
tuition  and  mandatory  fees,  but  not 
books,  living  expenses,  or  otlier  educa- 
tion-related costs; 

Sixth.  Court-ordered  alimony  and 
child  support; 

Seventh.  Unusual  expenses  due  to  dis- 
aster or  casualty  losses ;  and 

Eighth.  Shelter  expenses — mortgage 
payments,  rent  and  utilities — above  30 
percent  of  income  after  all  other  deduc- 
tions have  been  taken. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  like  this, 
requiring  large  numbers  of  individual  re- 
ceipts and  records  would  be  difficult  to 
administer.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  the 
complexity  of  this  type  of  procedure  es- 
peciallj'  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 


lower-income  individuals  who  may  not  be 
well  attuned  to  the  bureaucratic  maze. 

Ml-.  President,  it  is  time  to  bring  the 
food  stamp  program  into  clear  focus.  It 
must  serve  those  who  are  in  need  prompt- 
ly and  efficiently.  It  must  not  become  a 
bureaucratic  monstrosity  that  wastes 
taxpayer  money  and  encourages  abuse 
of  congressional  intent. 

Our  bill  eliminates  itemized  deduc- 
tions and  provides  a  standard  deduction 
of  $120  plus  $60  for  households  with 
members  60  years  of  age  or  older.  The 
standard  deduction  may  be  modified  on 
a  regional  basis  to  meet  realistic  needs 
of  urban  and  rural  residents.  This  pro- 
vision would  curtail  eligibihty  of  per- 
sons hi  the  higher-income  bracket,  thus 
freeing  money  and  resources  for  concen- 
tration in  areas  of  real  need.  An  esti- 
mated 650,000  households  in  the  higher- 
income  brackets  would  no  longer  be  eli- 
gible, estimated  fiscal  year  1976  savings 
would  be  $250  to  $350  million.  Our  stand- 
ard deduction  of  $120  plus  a  $60  elderly 
deduction  is  high  enough  so  as  to  be 
equal  to  or  e:-:ceed  the  itemized  deduc- 
tions taken  by  low-income  households. 
However,  these  deductions  are  low 
enough  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  program 
by  higher  income  individuals.  We  must 
remember  that  the  majority  of  partici- 
pating households  have  gross  incomes 
lower  than  the  net  income  limits.  The 
ridding  of  the  bureaucratic  mess  at- 
tendant to  itemized  deductions  will 
streamline  the  program  and  insure  few- 
er errors  and  increased  quality.  A  USDA 
study,  released  only  last  week,  found 
errors  affecting  26  percent  of  sample 
households  with  17.3  percent  of  sample 
households  being  found  ineUgible  to  re- 
ceive stamps.  Of  the  errors,  43  percent 
resulted  from  miscalculated  or  incom- 
plete data  and  29  percent  resulted  from 
incorrect  data  on  deductions.  Translated 
nationally,  over  a  year,  it  is  estimated 
that  these  errors  could  cost  S640  million. 

The  USDA  study  shows  that  a  large 
portion  of  errors,  54.5  percent  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  recipient's  failure  to  report 
changes  m  circumstance.  That  the  pro- 
gram's regulations  themselves  lead  to  a 
tie-up  of  the  program  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  for  every  1  household 
denied  or  terminated,  19  are  authorized 
to  participate.  Thus,  there  is  bureau- 
cratic emphasis  at  the  complicated  en- 
try level  with  very  little  foUowup.  And, 
even  at  the  entry  level,  the  program  is 
not  operating  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  a  standard  deduction 
with  an  allowance  for  regional  variations 
and  a  special  deduction  for  the  elderly 
makes  sense.  It  is  operable,  uncompli- 
cated and  it  would  not  hurt  the  poor. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  benefit  them.  It 
would  eliminate  redtape.  The  GAO  re- 
port of  February  28,  1975,  "Observations 
on  the  Food  Stamp  Program"  states  "use 
of  standard  deductions  could  simplify 
program  administration  and  reduce  pro- 
gram errors."  The  July  21  report  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  of  the 
USDA,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Sen- 
ate Resolution  58,  states  that  a  standard 
deduction  would  reduce  time  and  "great- 
ly simplify  certifications  procedures."  So. 
this  idea  has  support  and  logic  behind 
it.  I  would  hope  that  it  becomes  a  con- 
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structive,  positive  feature  of  t 
ing  debate  on  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  al:JO 
outreach  and  informing  of  — 
lents  Of  their  eligibility  for  tli< 
Additionally,  we  call  for  sev 
which  HEW  and  USDA  sh, 
nate  and  cooperate  in  elimi 
plicity  and  thus  streamline  th< 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Pre.sidt' 
stress  that  this  bill  would : 

First.  Save  from  $250  lo 
by  curtailing  eligibility  ol  pev 
higher  income  brackets: 

Second.  Provide  for  a  real  e 
undertaken  to  bring  tho.'ie  i 
pating  but  who  are  eligible  in 
gram — those  who  need  it 

Third.   Reduce  redtape  am 
efiBciency. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  r. 
acea.  It  is  a  bill  designed  to 
the  program,  draw  clear  lines 
bility  and  to  head  off  a  passibl ; 
cratic  and  economic  catas 

The  long  range  solution  is  t< 
think  about  this  program  in  c. 
with  a  total  review  of  all  so<:i 
progiams.  Out  of  such  a  rev  lev 
fully  come  new  and  bettei  . 
our  .social  problems.  I  expect 
on  this  floor  in  support  of  .soi. 
broader  solution.";  in  the  near  f 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  _ . 
commend  him  for  his  work  on 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
the  bill  and  for  the  work  he 

our  subcommittee,  in  the  

held,  and  the  studies  we  madt 
to  the  bin.  He  has  a  good  gi„ 
of  it  coming  from  his  previoa« 
and  experience — of  the  fact  th 
not  managing  the  sy.stem  vei->' 

We  are  not  really  taking  ca 
needy  that  we  started  out  to 
care  of  in  this  program.  We 
that  it  is  going  to  many  peopl  r 
not  need  the  program.  Tlien 
problem  of  the  alienation  we 
to  the  rest  of  our  taxpayers  _. 
what  they  see  in  this  program 

It  is  strange  that  somehow  it 
the  taxpayers  who  see  this  loi 
we  see  It.  and  certainly  before 
reaucrats  ever  see  it,  that  w 
program  that  is  not  working 
doing  what  we  intend  it  to  do. 
payers  cry  out,  and  it  seems 
long  their  voices  are  not 
think  their  voices  are  reachini: 
now.  They  are  being  heard,  an 
us  an  opportunity  to  do  som 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  my  disting. 
league  from  Florida,  who  is 
over  the  Senate  at  this  time,  is 
sor  of  this  bill.  He  has  always 
input  into  this  legislation  and  i 
to  do  something  about  taking 
needy  people  and  seeing  at  the  s 
that  we  do  not  have  thousands 
on  the  roUs  who  are  not  eligible 
of  his  many  visits  to  Florida 
contact  he  Is  keeping  with 
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\e  uticom-  there,  he  understands  this  matter  clear- 
ly, and  I  am  delighted  to  have  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will     be     received     Hiid     appropriately 
referred. 
The  bill.  S.  2369.  is  as  follows: 

S.  2369 
Be   it   eyiac'fed   bp  the  Senate   and  Hoii.sr. 
of  Representatii'es  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in    Conpregs   uxsembled.   That    (a) 
section  5(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
18  amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  pre- 
ceding the  first  proviso  and  •Provided,  That 
such  Rtandard8"  and  niserilng  in  lien  thereof 
a  period  and  the  following:    -Such  st^iudards 
.shall     prescribe    schedules     specifying     the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  hou.sehold.s  of  different 
sizes  on  the  basis  of  the  net  Income  and 
assets  of  each  such  household.  The  amount 
of  the  net   income  and   assets  specified  In 
such  schedule  shall  be  adjusted  semiannually 
to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  the  preceding  six  mouth  period  (based 
on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics).  In  comput- 
ing the  net  Income  and  assets  of  any  house- 
hold for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shsiU  provldo 
a  standard  deduction  of  $120  plus.  In  the 
case  of  any  household  with  one  or  more  per- 
sons 60  years  of  age  or  older.  $60.  Such  stand- 
ard  deduction   shall   be  effective  beginning 
July   1,   1976,   adjusted  semiannually  there- 
after to  reflect  any  changes  in  cost  of  living 
during  the  preceding  six  month  period  (based 
on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics).  The  stand- 
ard deduction  shall  be  modified  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  a  regional  basis  to  reflect  variations 
in  the  cost  of  living  In  diiferent  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Section  5  of  sticli  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Notwlthfitandiug  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  Joint- 
ly prescribe  a  single  form  which  shall  be  used 
tor  eliciting  Information  required  for  eligibil- 
ity certification  of  applicants  tinder  this  Act, 
the  supplemental  security  income  program 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chUdren 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV^  of  the  So- 
cial Secvirlty  Act,  and  the  old  age  survivors 
disability  insurance  program  tuider  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  Jointly 
initiate  and  carry  out  an  outreach  program 
designed  to  Inform  recipients  of  (A)  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits,  provided  for 
in  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  (B) 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  ben- 
efits, provided  for  in  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  (C)  old  age  sur- 
vivor's disability  Insurance  benefits,  pro- 
vided for  imder  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  of  their  eligibility  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  inider  this  Act  and  to 
assist  such  recipients  in  establishing  their 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  s^all  formu- 
late and  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  a  proposal  for  a  cooperative  nutri- 
tional status  monitoring  system.  They  shall 
also  submit  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
proposal." 

Sec.  2.  The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 
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'•EXPERIMENTAL    PROJECTS 

'Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  author- 
iz«d  and  directed  to  carry  out  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  in  one  or  more  areas  of  th*- 
United  States,  .simplified  eligibility  ceiiifi- 
cation  procedures,  new  eligibility'  require- 
ments, extensive  outreach  programs,  and 
program  evaluation  procedures  dli.ereni 
from  tliose  applicable  on  a  nationwide  b»si^;. 

"(b)  As  H  part  of  his  annual  report  t(, 
the  Couffress  required  by  section  21.  tiie 
Secretai-y  siiall  include  the  results  of  the 
mea.siire.'i  carried  out  in  the  previous  year 
pursiuint  to  the  provisions  of  subsectinn 
(a).  Hp  shall  Include  in  such  report  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  program  innovations  carried 
out,  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  of  such 
innovations,  and  the  need  for  further  studv 
before  such  innovations  are  adopted  or  re- 
jected for  use  on  a  nntionwide  basih. 

■Ol   .M.lr\     CONTROL    AND    ADMINI.STR.\TIV>; 
>.KF1CIENCV 

•Sir.  v.i.  lai  The  Secretary  shall  establtsh 
H  realistic  set  of  goals  to  improve  quality 
control  uiid  administrative  efficiency  und>^i 
this  Act.  S«;parate  goals  shall  be  eslablLshed 
for  achievement  at  the  end  of  1  year,  2  years, 
and  .5  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
ol  this  section.  Tlie  Secrets  y  shall  also 
esti.bllsli  .separate  tolerance  levels  for  eligi- 
bility errors. 

"(b)  (1 1  Each  State  shall  be  required  Ui 
develop  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  a  State  Quality  Control  Plan  whicli 
shall  specify  the  actions  such  State  pro- 
poses lo  talce  in  order  to  meet  the  error  toler- 
ance goals  established  by  the  Secretary.  ":  le 
State  Quality  Control  Plan  for  any  State 
.shall  specify  the  anticlpHted  caseload  work 
for  the  coming  year  and  the  manpower  re- 
quirements needed  and  the  specific  admin- 
istrative mechanisms  proposed  to  be  u.sed  lo 
cany  out  the  iood  stiimp  program  in  such 
State  and  to  meet  the  error  tolerance  goals 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  State. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  .shall  approve  any  State 
Quality  Control  Plan  submitted  by  any  Sta»<- 
if  he  determines  such  plan  will  achieve  the 
goHls  establisiied  by  him  for  such  State  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  .section. 

"(3)  If  any  State  fails  subsiantiallv  to 
carry  out  the  State  Quality  Control  Plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  such  State  for 
such  year,  he  shall  withhold  from  the  State 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  which  would  otherwise  be  payable  to 
such  State  under  section  15(b)  for  such  fis- 
cal year  for  administrative  expenses. 

"t4t  The  State  Quality  Control  Piograni 
for  any  State  shall  also  be  required  to  in- 
clude plans  for  a  comprehensive  program  oi 
training  for  all  certification  workers  who 
will  be  engaged  in  implementing  the  new 
certification  regulations  provided  for  tindfr 
section  5(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Any  training  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  part  of  a  State  Quality  Coutrol 
Program  for  any  State  shall  he  maintained 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  Insure  a  satisiao 
tory  performance  level  for  all  new  uorker.- 
engaged  in  carrying  out  tlie  food  stamp  pro- 
gram In  such  State. 

"(6)  As  used  In  tiiis  section,  the  term 
•quality  control'  means  monitoring  and  cor- 
recting the  rate  of  errors  committed  in  de- 
termining the  eligibility  of  applicant  house- 
holds for  benefits  under  this  Act  and  in 
determining  the  correct  level  of  benefits  to  be 
provided  households  upon  certification  of 
their  eligiblhty. 

"annual   evaluation    PLAN 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepar* 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  at  the  same 
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time  the  President  submits  his  budget  to  the 
Congress  each  year,  an  Annual  Evaluation 
Plan  setting  forth  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's plans  for  evaluating  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  food  stamp  program,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  objectives  are  being 
achieved,  and  the  cost  and  time  require- 
ments for  carrying  out  such  plans. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Indicate  In  hi."! 
Antiual  Evaluation  Plan  the  Issues  and  ob- 
jeitives  to  be  evaluated.  Such  issues  and 
objectives  shall  .specifically  Include — 

"(1)  the  nutritional  Intake'  of  the  Indi- 
viduals participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program: 

"(2)  the  relative  fairness  of  the  food  stamp 
program  between  different  Income  levels  and 
age  groups: 

"(3)  the  relative  fairness  of  the  food 
stamp  program  as  between  different  regions 
3f  the  United  States; 

"(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  .success  of  the 
outreach  programs;  and 

"(5)  an  evaluation  of  any  other  Ispues  and 
objectives  specified  by  the  Secretary.", 

"annual    REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  21.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  at  the  same  time  the 
P»resident  submits  his  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year,  a  report  entitled  'Annual 
Report  on  the  Food  Stamp  Program".  The 
Secretary  sliall  include  in  such  report — 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements,  fail- 
ures, and  problems  of  the  States  In  meeting 
the  quality  control  goals  established  ittider 
section  19  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  recommendations  for  an  analysts  of 
quality  control  goals  for  the  next  1,  2.  and 
5  ye?.r  periods; 

"(3)  a  summary  of  all  evaluation  activities 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  AgricvUture 
in  accordance  with  the  Annual  Evaluation 
Plan  provided  for  in  section  20  of  this  Act; 

•'(4)  re;ommendations  for  program  modi- 
fications based  upon  an  analysis  of  quality 
control  and  evaluation  Information; 

"(5)  recommendations  for  any  additional 
Issues  for  evaluation;  and 

"(6)  such  other  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative or  administrative  action  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate.". 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE  APPROPRIAIION   ACT,    1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8069)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976.  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  I  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  889. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Bellmon. 
proposes  an  amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  ,  No  funds  appropriated  under  this 
act  may  be  spent  to  pay  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  persons  drawing  federal  civil 
service  or  military  retirement  Income.  Pro- 
vided that.  If  such  person's  federal  retire- 
ment income  Is  less  than  the  unemployment 


compensation  for  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  qualified,  he  may  draw  the  difference  In 
unemployment  compensation. 


SWEARING-IN  CEREMONIES  OF  SEN- 
ATOR-ELECT JOHN  A.  DDRKIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
anticipated  that  Senator-elect  John  A. 
Dui'kin  win  be  sworn  In  at  approximately 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
The  swearing  will  be  done  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  who  \\ill  be  presiding  in 
the  chair  at  that  time  and  on  that  occa- 
sion. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
BELLMON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Beilmon  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
TOMORROW  OF  H.R.  8069 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  Mr.  Bellmon  has  been  recog- 
nized and  has  consummated  his  oi'der, 
the  Senate  recume  consideration  of  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  v.ould 
niean  that  the  Senate  would  return  to 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  about  9:50 
or9:55. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  mean  also  that 
consideration  of  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  would  be  resumed  no  later  than  at 
10  o'clock.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  the  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPARABILITY  PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  order  been  entered  to  the  effect 
that  the  Senate  will  begin  its  debate  on 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  regarding 
the  comparability  pay  raise  at  1  p.m.  to- 
morrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  order,  just  an  announcement  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vei-y  well.  Mr. 
President;  I  shall  leave  It  In  that  status. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
9:30  tomorrow  morning.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 


Bellmon  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  after  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill  not  later  than  10  a.m. 
Amendments  will  be  voted  on  throughout 
the  day.  The  pending  amendment  at  that 
time  will  be  the  amendment  by  Mr.  B.art- 
LETT  and  others.  At  some  point  during  the 
day — I  estimate  it  to  be  at  around  1 
p.m. — the  Senate  will  take  up  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  with  respect  to  the 
comparability  pay  raise.  There  is  a  maxi- 
mum time  limitation  on  that  measure  of 
2  hours.  Conceivably  the  vote  could  come 
before  the  expiiation  of  2  hours,  but 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
measure. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Uiat  measure, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill,  if  final  ac- 
tion on  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  has 
not  preceded  the  action  on  the  compara- 
bility pay  resolution.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  the  Senate  will  complete  action  on 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  tomorrow.  It 
Is  obvioas  that  thei-e  will  be  several  roll- 
call  votes  tomorrow. 


RECESS    UNTIL    TOMORROW,    SLF- 
TEMBER   18,    1975.   AT   9:30   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  theie  be  no  furth.er  business  to  come 
before  tlie  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:21 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thurs- 
day. Sopt«mbcr  18,  197.5.  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  17,  1975: 

Inter  national  Atomic  Enfrcy  .Acfnct 
Representatives 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  the 
Representative  and  Alternate  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Nineteenth  Session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Atomic  EneTg\ 
Agency : 

To  be  Representative: 

Robert  C.  Seaiu&ns,  Jr.,  of  Mas&achusett.s. 

To  be  Alternate  Representatives : 

Richard  T,  Kennedy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Myron  B.  Kralzer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Marcus  A.  Rowden,  of  Maryland. 

Nelson  P.  Sleverlng.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

CJerald  P.  Tape,  of  Maryland. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confii-med  by 
tlie  Senate  September  17,  1975: 
In  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration nominations  beginning  Ron&ld  L. 
Crozler,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Law- 
rence E.  Cosgrlff,  to  b©  ensign,  which  nc«n- 
Inations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congre.sslonal  Reawd  on 
September  3,  1973. 
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GARDEN  CITY  CELEB  KAjTES 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FOkD 


or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ 


Wed7iesday.  September  17. 
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Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr 
as  our  Nation  prepares  to 
Bicentennial  over  the  ne.\t  8 
of   the  most   inspiring  feature; 
nationwide  effort  has  been  the 
astic  response  from  citizens  and 
nities  throughout  the  United 

In  an  era  of  confusion  and  co 
the  American  people  are  looking 
our  beginnings  as  a  Nation  to 
answers  to  the  multitude  ot 
and  problems  that  beset  us  today 

Over  the  National  Archives 
In  Washington  are  the  words. 
Past  Is  Prologue."  Citizens  ev 
are  coming  to  realize  the 
these  words,  and  are  turning  to 
to  tkid  their  bearings  for  the 

In  my  congressional  district  o 
gan.  many  communities  have 
planning    extensive    Bicentennitil 
grams.   Typical   of   these 
those  planned  by  Garden  City,  a 
old  community  of  nearly  45.000 
Garden  City's  Bicentennial 
has    announced    an    exciting 
events  and  projects,  culminatii 
year  with  a  gigantic  Bicentennial 
val  on  July  4,  the  officio!  L'OOth 
of  the  United  States. 

Launched  in  May,  when  tlie 
declared  a  Bicentennial  com 
the   American   Revolution 
Administration,  the  program  beg^n 
a   contest  among  Garden  City": 
high  and  senior  liigh  school  .> 
select  a  Garden  City  emblem,  w 
centennial  theme.  The  winner. 
May  21,  was  Sherri  Takacs.  a  12tl 
at  West  High  School. 

A  survey  and  study  i.s  under 
the  present  time  to  seek  out  hom4s 
community  which  are  at  least 
old,  and  to  find  the  city's  olde 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He , 
will  be  chosen  by  the  auxiliary 
Garden  City  American  Legion 
to  be  the  grand  marshal  of  the 
next  July  3. 

The  Department  of  Parks  anc 
atlon  Is  establishing   a  sports 
Fame  to  honor  the  city's 
athletes.  The  first  winner  will  bt 
and  annoimced  during  Michig 
next  May. 

On  Flag  Day  this  year — Jun^ 
cltywlde  program  was  begun  to 
sige  schools,  churches,  business 
and  homes  to  fly  the  Benniueion 
along  with  the  American  flag, 
was  the  first  building  selected. 

A  coordinated  effort  i.s  being 
encourage    the   design   and 
revolutionary-era  costiunes,  wh 
be  worn  during  Bicentennial  fe4ti\ittes. 
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In  August,  the  costumes  were  displayed 
during  a  pioneer  costume  fashion  show 
and  awards  night. 

In  September,  a  Bicentennial  informa- 
tion booth  was  opened  to  inform  the 
public  on  activities,  to  take  flag  orders, 
and  to  promote  the  sale  of  Bicentennial 
items.  Also  in  September,  the  Garden 
City  Historical  Commi.ssiou  will  sponsor 
a  pioneer  lunclieon  for  residents  who 
liiive  lived  in  the  city  for  35  years  or 
more. 

The  city  s  .schools  and  the  parent- 
teacher  associations  will  begin  a  6- 
mnnth  program  in  October  to  enlist  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  teachere  in  Bicenten- 
nial activities.  Included  will  be  a  contest 
to  select  an  official  slogan  for  the  city, 
with  the  winner  announced  next  Janu- 
ary. 

A  Bicentennial  kickoff  ball  will  be  held 
ir.  November,  with  participants  encour- 
aged to  wear  pioneer  costumes. 

In  February,  a  Bicentennial  concert 
will  be  held  at  O'Leary  Auditorium,  in 
the  Cambridge  Junior  High  School. 

A  Bicentennial  queen  and  court  will  be 
selected  next  April  after  a  citywide  con- 
test open  to  all  Garden  City  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21.  A  highlight 
of  the  judging  will  be  an  essay  contest 
for  tlie  contenders. 

The  Bicentennial  Conmiission  will  con- 
duct an  art  festival  In  June,  and  encoiu- 
age  all  residents  to  display  their  arts  and 
crafts. 

The  July  4  festival  will  be  i  day-long 
program  including  barbershop  quartets, 
bands,  hayrides  and  pony  rides,  outdoor 
food  stands,  and  many  other  activities 
still  in  the  plaiming  stages. 

As  part  of  the  Independence  Day  fes- 
tivities, the  Garden  City  Osteopathic 
Hospital  will  honor  the  first  baby  born 
in  the  hospital  on  July  4. 

The  research  hito  the  city's  old  liomes 
will  be  climaxed  in  August  1976  with  an 
old  homes  tour.  Next  year's  events  will 
be  concluded  in  October  alid  November 
with  an  essay  contest  for  all  residents 
on  the  topic,  "What  America  Means  to 
Me." 

Tlie  Garden  City  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission members  are  Mrs.  Jo  Neumann 
and  Mrs.  Connie  CamlUo.  Working 
closely  with  them  are  members  of  the 
city's  Historical  Commission  which  Mrs. 
Neumann  heads.  The  other  members  are 
George  Raub,  Jr.,  Arthur  Schaldenbrand 
II.  Diane  Bish,  Alice  Sayre.  Billie  Miller, 
and  Ron  Koss. 

Also  cooperating  in  the  overall  pro- 
gram are  the  city's  mayor,  James  W. 
Lowe;  the  four  council  members — Orin 
J.  Mazzoni.  Jim  A.  Plakas,  Samuel  T, 
Pappas,  and  Timothy  J.  Murphy — and 
other  members  of  the  cUy  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  outstanding 
program  in  Garden  City  offers  a  fine  ex- 
ample to  other  conmiunlties  throughout 
America,  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  It  to 
the  attention  of  mj'  colleagues. 


ENERGY    DEVELOPMENT   AND    THE 
WORRIED  WEST 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEX  lATlVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems 
a.ssociated  witli  high  price  and  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  energy  resources  touch 
every  American.  Eacli  of  us,  from  every 
region  of  the  nation,  must  contribute  to 
oui*  efforts  to  conserve  existing  energy 
supplies  and  to  develop  resources  that 
have  yet  to  be  tapped. 

But  in  our  piu-suit  of  a  greater  degree 
of  energy  self-sufficiency  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  side  effects  of  energy  exploi- 
tation. The  great  majority  in  this  body 
demonstrated  their  understanding  of 
this  proposition  by  voting  repeatedly  to 
impose  reasonable  reclamation  standards 
on  those  who  would  strip  away  our  land 
to  obtain  coal. 

We  in  the  West  are  particularly  con- 
.xious  of  this  need,  for  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  provide  coal  and  oil  shale 
and  ui'anium  to  fii-e  the  furnaces  of  in- 
dustry. We  are  willing  to  do  our  part,  but 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  rest 
of  the  nation  show  a  decent  respect  for 
the  land  and  water  and  an-  on  which  we 
depend. 

One  of  our  outstanding  young  western 
leaders,  Gov.  Richard  D.  Lamm  of  Colo- 
rado, voiced  these  concerns  in  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
September  14.  Governor  Lamm  reiterates 
the  willingness  of  westemei-s  to  contrib- 
ute to  our  energy  future,  but  he  also 
points  out  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers 
presented  by  widespread  fedei'al  owner- 
ship— and  a  corresponding  lack  of  State 
control — extremely  limited  water  supply, 
and  a  lack  of  public  services  adequate  to 
handle  the  expected  influx  of  workers 
and  their  families. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
thotightful  essay,  and  to  bear  it  In  mind 
as  we  set  the  policies  that  may  forever 
alter  the  face  of  the  American  West. 

The  text  of  Goyernor  Lamm's  article 
follows : 

Dknver. — The  natlou  Is  now  looking  more 
and  more  to  the  West  for  solutions  to  the 
energy  crisis.  People  loosely  suggest  that  our 
petroleum  crisis  can  easily  be  solved  by  de- 
veloping oil  shale  and  that  the  West, 'with 
its  vn.st  quantities  of  coal,  can  furnish  a 
permanent  solution  to  our  energy  trouble-^. 
The  West.  In  turn,  is  worried.  Recently,  ten 
Western  governors  Joined  together  to  form 
a  Western  Governors"  Regional  Poli'^y  Office 
to  help  increase  our  communication  rnd  ef- 
fectiveness when  dealing  with  enersy  mat- 
ters. The  states  have  similar  organizations. 
The  fair  resolution  of  these  forces  shall  test 
anew  the  structure  of  our  Federal  sy.stem. 

On©  of  the  West's  concerns  Is  that  energy 
policy  in  Washington  Is  not  being  developed 
in  a  calm,  thoughtful  and  unhurried  atmos- 
phere, but  in  response  to  a  crisis.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  faces  a  terrible  temptation 
to  override  the  Interests  ot  the  states  in  a 
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great  crash  program  to  get  every  barrel  of 
oil  and  every  ton  of  coal  out  of  the  ground 
as  soon  as  It  can.  That  Is  what  the  trouble  is 
about.  That  Is  why  the  states  are  worried. 
In  most  crash  programs,  someone  gets  hurt. 
Someone  or  some  areas  usually  pay  too  heavy 
a  price. 

And  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  are  worried 
more  than  the  others.  It  is  not  only  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  energy  resources  lie 
within  their  borders  (42  per  cent  of  the 
bituminous  and  lignite  coal,  95  per  cent  of 
tlie  uranium,  100  per  cent  of  the  recoverable 
oil  shale),  but  the  Federal  Government  owns 
a  large  portion  of  our  land.  It  owns  36  per 
cent  of  the  land  in  Colorado,  44  per  cent  In 
Arizona,  63  per  cent  In  Idaho,  66  per  cent  in 
Utah,  and  86  per  cent  In  Nevada. 

The  impetus  to  develop  the  resources  on 
federally  owned  land  at  maximum  speed — 
through  direct  Federal  programs  and  leasing 
to  private  firms — will  be  hard  to  resist.  The 
law  governing  the  ability  of  the  states  to 
regulate  Federal  land  or  private  leases  is 
vague  and  uncertain.  Thus,  we  are  at  double 
risk.  We  are  at  risk  because  of  the  presence 
of  large  energy  resotirces  and  we  are  at  risk 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  legal  tools. 

The  West  is  thus  In  the  eye  of  an  energy 
hurricane.  We  see  decisions  being  made  of 
immense  Importance  to  our  states — decisions 
that  deeply  affect  our  economies,  our  social 
and  environmental  fabric — and  yet  we  have 
virtually  no  say  or  Influence  in  those  de- 
cisions. Decisions,  for  example.  In  the  syn- 
thetic-fuels area  will  have  more  influence  on 
Colorado  than  have  all  the  decisions  of  all 
my  predecessors  as  Governor. 

i  do  not  make  that  statement  lightly.  One 
oil-shale  plant  processing  50,000  barrels  of  oil 
shale  would  open  up  one  of  the  largest  mines 
in  the  world,  and  would  require  25  million 
tons  of  shale  rock — four  times  the  current 
coal  production  of  Colorado  at  an  invest- 
ment of  $800  million.  And  some  scenarios  call 
for  us  to  have.  In  the  near  future,  not  one 
of  these  plants,  but  seven  as  a  start.  There 
Is  some  talk  of  a  million-barrel-a-day  hidus- 
try  by  1985. 

Then,  there  is  coal  production  and  all  the 
sub-Industries  that  flow  from  coal  produc- 
tion: mine-mouth  power  generation,  coal 
liqulflcatlon,  coal  gasification,  and  others. 
The  West  does  have  large  quantities  of  coal, 
much  of  which  Is  under  our  best  farmland. 

Agriculture  has  been  an  Important  part  of 
the  West,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  this 
important  economic  base. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  its 
study,  "Stripping  the  West,"  recently  pointed 
out  the  problems  of  reclamation  in  our  semi- 
arid  climate.  The  study  noted  that  In  much 
of  the  West  reclamation  is  a  matter  of  cen- 
turies. The  Academy  suggested  that  we  look 
at  these  areas  as  "national  sacrifice  areas." 
The  West,  understandably,  doesn't  want  to 
become  a  "national  sacrifice  area." 

It  thus  is  Important  that  the  nation  under- 
.«iand  that  we  in  the  West  have  a  special  set 
of  problems.  One  problem  Is  that  we  have  a 
very  limited  amount  of  water.  Seventy-three 
per  cent  of  the  stream  fiow  in  the  United 
States  is  claimed  by  states  east  of  a  vertical 
line  drawn  through  the  Kansas-Missouri 
border.  Another  12.7  per  cent  Is  claimed  by 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  leaving  14.3  per  cent 
(about  154  billion  gallons  per  day)  to  be 
.shared  by  fourteen  Western  states,  which  in- 
chides  over  one-half  of  the  nation's  land  area. 
And,  most  of  the  energy  resources  lie  in  the 
mea  of  this  dry  Western  region. 

Therefore,  we  are  understandably  worried 
about  the  decisions  now  being  made  in 
Washington  with  little  or  no  consultation  by 
t!ie  states  Involved. 

Prom  these  decisions,  new  towns  will 
.spring  up;  old  towns  will  die.  Immense 
amounts  of  our  already  limited  water  will  be 
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diverted  to  energy;  existing  economies  like 
agriculture  vrtll  likely  suffer  grievous  loss. 
Trout  streams,  long  favorites  of  our  citi- 
zens, wUl  dry  up  and  small  rural  counties 
win  soon  become  large  tu-banized  counties. 

Immense  new  taxpayer  Improvements  will 
bo  required:  new  schools,  new  sewer  sys- 
tems, new  road  systems.  A  recent  estimate 
warned  that  It  would  cost  $12,400  per  worker 
to  provide  merely  the  necessary  municipal 
services. 

Planners  have  warned  in  one  study  that 
three  counties  that  today  have  78,700  people 
could  expect   310,000  people  by   1985. 

The  reverse  side  of  this  coin  Ls  that  the 
West  has  already  gone  through  boom-and- 
bust  cycles  ad  nauseam.  Over  one-third  of 
Colorado's  counties  had  more  people  In  1900 
than  we  have  today.  We  have  seen  whole 
towns  and  areas  dry  up  at  the  turn  of  an 
international  market.  We  have  seen  busi- 
ness go  broke  and  bonds,  issued  in  antici- 
pation of  an  Industry,  be  defaulted;  we  have 
had  to  adjust  schools,  roads  and  other  public 
facilities  to  the  decreased  needs  of  a  de- 
clining population. 

Whether  it  was  the  silver  bust  or  the  ura- 
nltun  bust  or  a  bust  competition  frcxu  South 
Africa  gold,  or  the  loss  of  the  broom-corn 
market,  we  have  been  confronted  with  re- 
duced tax  revenues;  business  firms  have  been 
faced  with  bankruptcy  or  declining  sales,  de- 
creasing property  values,  and  serious  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  or  tuiderdevelop- 
ment. 

like  Sisyphus  and  his  rock,  we  have 
pushed  our  economies  up  many  a  mountain 
only  to  have  them  roll  down  on  us  again. 

The  West  Is  not  seekhig  to  lock  up  its 
energy  resources.  We  want  them  developed  in 
a  though tfiU,  careful  way.  We  do  not  want 
to  be  the  victims  of  a  hasty,  thoughtless 
program.  We  do  seek  to  make  sure  that  the 
West  does  not  pay  too  large  a  price  to  the 
detriment  of  our  citizens,  as  the  nation 
moves    to    balance   its  energy   budget. 


INCONSISTENCY  OF  BIG  LABOR 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  Interesting  to  note  the  inconsist- 
ency of  big  labor  in  one  vital  area. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
two  very  important  bills.  The  first  is 
labor-backed  legislation  extending  col- 
lective bargaining  and  compulsoiy  un- 
ionism to  the  public  sector.  The  second 
is  a  labor-supported  bill  creating  a  new 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection,  ACP, 
to  represent  consumers  in  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  except  labor  disputes  and 
agreements. 

The  contrast  between  tlie  labor  bosses 
positions  on  these  two  proposals  is  most 
fascinating.  In  the  first  instance,  big  la- 
bor is  asking  the  Congress  to  allow  un- 
ions to  negotiate  for  public  employees 
and  force  them  to  join  a  imion  to  keep 
their  job.  In  the  other  instance  labor  is 
asking  that  consumer  input  be  specific- 
ally excluded  from  these  negotiations. 

Ralph  Nader  and  others  delight  in 
charging  that  regulated  industries  have 
"captured"  the  agencies  which  regulate 
them.  I  submit  that  the  dichotomy  in  big 
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labor's  position  suggests  a  labor  belief 
that  tliey  have  captured  the  Congi-ess. 

Imagine,  a  special  interest  asking  Con- 
gress for  special  favors  so  that  it  may 
expand  its  scope  and  Influence  while  at 
the  same  time  also  requesting  assm-ances 
that  the  interest  of  consumers  do  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  this  expanded 
authority.  If  proposals  of  this  kind  were 
from  anyone  other  than  big  labor  they 
would  be  laughed  out  of  this  Chamber. 
This  inconsistency  is  also  why  many  of 
us  do  not  trust  Ralph  Nader's  sincerity. 

But  because  the  labor  bosses  want  it, 
the  Congress  conveniently  overlooks  the 
contradictions  and  so  do  the  Nader- 
types. 

To  establisli  public  employee  rnions  as 
private  governments  controlled  by  a 
small  group  of  union  bosses  instead  of 
by  the  people's  elected  representatives 
would  be  sheer  folly.  Such  a  situation 
would  assure  that  the  people  will  no 
longer  control  their  own  local  govern- 
ment and  public  institutions. 

Likewise,  if  there  is  going  to  be  vn 
ACP,  it  should  not  cow-tow  to  any  spe- 
cial interest — business  or  labor.  It  strikes 
me  as  the  ultimate  in  hypocrisy  that  oi- 
ganized  labor  should — as  the  price  for 
its  support  of  the  ACP  bill — demand  and 
receive  exemption  from  consimier  agency 
input  into  labor  disputes  or  agreements. 

Clearly  both  the  public  employee  union 
bill  and  the  labor-excluded  ACP  bill  will 
impact  significantly  on  consmners.  I 
hope  there  are  enough  in  this  body  with 
minds  which  are  not  so  "expansive"  or 
so  labor-dominated  that  they  fail  to  see 
how  the  average  person  is  being  taken  by 
these  special  interest  proposals. 


EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS 
VETO  OVERRIDE 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OF    NOBTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  on  September  9,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to  over- 
ride President  Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  5901. 
the  education  appropriations  bills,  as  did 
the  Senate  on  September  10. 

I  had  publicly  come  out  against  this 
veto,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  I  voted  to 
override. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  passed  by 
the  House,  I  supported  it  because  I  feel 
that  our  educational  system  is  one  of  the 
major  strengths  of  this  country.  If  the 
veto  had  been  sustained,  many  programs 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  would  have  been 
cut  back  or  eliminated  altogether. 

For  example,  the  bill  contained  no 
money  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  programs  in  North  Carolina  wliich 
provide  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edu- 
cational offerings  for  many  children.  The 
ESAA  programs  provide  special  reading 
and  mathematics  teachers  and  aides  for 
remedial  reading  and  math  programs  in 
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elementary  and  middle 
Eighth  District.  In  North 
across  the  Nation.  These  pn 
able  students  to  achieve  their 
bilitles  and  rise  to  the  grade 
they  should  be  in.  The  chile  r 
tudes  toward  school  are 
they  are  able  to  cope  with 
they  are  studying  in  theii-  r 
For   this   reason,    many 
would  normallj-  drop  out 
later  grades  do  not. 

In  addition  to  losing  tlie 
grams    under    ESAA,    North 
would  not  have  received 
the  Higher  Education  Act 
vides  equipment  and  other 
community   colleges.   And 
have  been  no  Federal  matchinj 
vocational  education. 

The  education  of  our  childreli 
the  most  important  taslcs  we 
It  is  oiir  responsibility  to  see 
have  quality  education.  If  pr 
cational  services  are  cut  back 
nated,  unemployment  may 
our  children  will  be  shortchanfeed 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we 
back  Federal  spending  wher 
because  a  balanced  budget 
all  Congresses  and  Congr 
have  if  our  country  is  to  be 
financial  footing.  However,  we 
let  the  quality  of  oui'  educatioi: 
by  cutting  back  programs  in 
and  maintaining  them  in  otliei 
Thus,  I  would  like  to  commend 
leagues  in  the  House  and 
voted  to  override  tlie  veto  of 
legislation  and  thereby  expr 
support  of  education  througli  t 
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GENERAL  VON  STEUBEN 
LUTIONARY  WAR 


HEUO 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUN^IO 

OF    lU.tNOla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTL\TIVES 


Wednesday,  September  17, 


(if 


Mr.   ANNUNZIO.   Mr.   Spea 
tember  17  is  the  anniversary  of 
of  one  of  tlie  heroes  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Gen.  Priedrlch 
helm  von  Steuben.  As  a  native 
von  Steuben  was  one  of  those  i^en 
spirit  and  imagination  were 
the  struggle  for  independence 
group  of  colonies  an  ocean 
without  the  help  of  this  valiant 
America's  fight  for  freedom  \\ 
been  much  more  difficult. 

It  was  in  the  year  1777  that 
ben  offered  his  services  to  tlie 
republic.  This  was  a  time  of  gr^at 
pointment  and  hardship  for 
tinental  Army  because  the  fri^d 
at  Valley  Forge  could  have  d^ayed 
definitely  America's  hope  for 
ence.  However,  through  tlie  for 
discipline  of  General   Wasliinkton 
General  von  Steuben,  the  Revc  lutionary 
AiTTiy  was  able  to  emerge  frojnl 
ter  in  fighting  shape. 

During  that  whiter  in  1777,  ion  Steu- 
ben wrote  the  "Regulations  for  he  Order 
and  Discipline  of  the  Troop;  of  the 
United   States."    This   was    oit    of   his 
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greatest  contributions  to  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence. Through  the  use  of  this 
book  and  von  Steuben's  leadership,  an 
army  of  irregulars  was  transformed  into 
a  disciplined  and  organized  combat  unit, 
equal  to  the  task  of  fighting  one  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  armies. 

General  von  Steuben  had  a  distin- 
guished military  career  during  liis  serv- 
ice in  America.  In  1781  he  served  in  bat- 
tle against  Cornwallis"  invasion  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  he 
commanded  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Continental  Army. 

In  1961  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  a  Johit 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  September  17,  of  each  year,  as 
General  von  Steuben  Memorial  Day,  in 
honor  of  his  gallant  and  courageous 
service  in  defense  of  freedom.  As  our  Na- 
tion honors  this  fearless  veteran  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War,  all  Ger- 
man-Americans have  a  right  to  be  proud 
not  only  of  tlie  contributions  of  General 
von  Steuben,  but  also  of  their  own  indus- 
trial. Intellectual,  and  scientific  contribu- 
tions which  have  helped  enormously  to 
make  this  country  the  great  bastion  of 
freedom  and  democracy  that  it  is  today. 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  join  \\-ith 
Americans  of  German  descent  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  and 
with  German-Americans  all  across  our 
Nation,  in  honoring  this  courageous 
freedom-flghter  and  in  recalling  the 
basic  American  ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  which  he  fought. 
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VON  STEUBEN  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BUNCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVf.'S 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, September  17,  Is  Von  Steuben  Day, 
a  date  when  the  part  that  German 
Americans  have  played  in  the  founding 
and  building  of  the  United  States  is  tra- 
ditionally recalled. 

Duimg  the  coming  celebration  of 
America's  Bicentennial,  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  we  be  aware  of 
the  major  contributions  which  many 
ethnic  groups  have  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country. 

German  Americans  have  been  involved 
in  tlie  making  of  this  Nation  since  tlie 
earUest  days  of  colonial  history,  dating 
from  the  founding  of  Germantown,  Pa., 
in  1683. 

Their  contribution  was  especially 
prominent  during  the  RevolutionaiT 
War.  by  which  time  it  is  estimated  that 
over  200.000  German  Americans  lived 
in  the  13  colonies. 

Baron  Von  Steuben,  who  came  to 
America  in  1776  and  helped  to  train 
and  organize  the  Continental  Aimy,  w as 
the  most  notable  of  these. 

But  there  were  literally  thousands  of 
others  who  cast  their  lot  with  the  rebel- 
lious colonists  and  risked  their  lives  to 
give  this  country  freedom. 

Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  fittinj,-  that  the 
first  news  of  the  .signing  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence  appeared  In  a  Ger- 
man language  newspaper,  the  Philadel- 
phia Staatsbote. 

The  history  of  organizations  such  a.s 
the  Toon  County  Committee  of  Safetv 
in  New  York  State  clearly  reveals  the 
active  part  which  German  settlers  played 
in  the  movement  for  independence  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Of  the  contribution  of  Von  Steuben 
himself,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote,  a<; 
one  historian  lias  done,  the  "creed " 
adopted  by  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Ai  my  at  Verplanck's  Point  in  1782 : 

Vv'e  believe  that  Baron  Von  Steuben  has 
m.idc  us  soldiers,  and  that  he  Is  capable  of 
forming  the  whole  world  into  a  solid  column, 
and  displaying  It  from  the  center.  We  believe 
in  his  Blue  Book.  We  believe  In  General  Knox 
and  his  artillery.  And  we  believe  in  our 
bayonets.  Amen. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  on  tills  amiual  celebration 
of  Von  Steuben  Day,  I  hope  we  will  all 
be  reminded  of  the  debt  our  Nation  owes 
to  the  German  Americans,  by  whom  it 
hi.s  been  greatly  enriched. 


CLIMBING  CRIME  RATE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  local  newspaper  in  my  district 
recently  ran  an  editorial  that  explored 
the  relationship  between  a  continually 
climbing  crime  rate  in  this  Nation  and 
tlie  uncontrolled  pos.session  and  use  of 
handguns.  The  editor  of  the  Islip  Town 
Bulletin  has  faced  this  difficult  issue 
squarely  and  I  want  to  share  his  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues : 

Chancing  AmeBica's  Face 

Mr.  Jimmy  Breslin,  the  colorful  author  of 
'The  Gang  That  Couldn't  Shoot  Straight," 
spoke  a  mouthful  the  other  day  on  television. 
He  said  the  handgun  (the  "Saturday  nlghi 
special ")  is  changing  the  face  of  America  and 
he  cited  the  outward  spread  from  the  inner 
cities  of  the  middle  class  spurred  by  the 
cancer  of  fear. 

Now  Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi 
tos-sco  aroimd  some  figures  that  maked  Breslin 
seem  like  a  prophet.  Serious  crime  in  the 
United  States  rose  18  per  cent  diuing  the  first 
three  months  of  1975  over  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Tills  compares  with  a  15  per  cent  in- 
crease during  the  first  three  months  of  1974 
over  a  similar  period  In  1973.  (the  Suffolk 
jump  was  15  per  cent.) 

'The  statistics  released  today  again  point 
tip  the  need  to  improve  the  Nation  s  criminal 
justice  system,"  Mr.  Levi  said. 

Today's  figures  contained  in  the  FBI's  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  that  were  released  bv 
FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley.  They  are 
based  on  information  furnished  by  the  city, 
county  and  state  law  enforcement  agei:cle.s 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  violent  crimes  of  nuirder.  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  and  aggravated  assault  as  a  group, 
increased  18  percent.  Robbery  increased  28 
percent,  aggravated  assault  10  percent,  mur- 
der 7  fiercent,  and  forcible  rape  4  percent. 
Property  crimes  also  were  up  18  percent. 
Burglary  rose  20  percent,  larceny-Uieft  19 
percent,  and  motor  vehicle  th'eft  Increased  6 
percent,  Mr.  Levi  said. 

Calling  the  latest  figures  "one  of  the  ter- 
rliyii-g  fiict.s  of  life,  v  liich  we  ha',  e  come  to 
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accept  as  normal,  and  which  we  must  not 
accept  as  normal,"  Mr.  Levi  said  they  again 
demonstrate  the  need  for  major  new  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  of  government. 

Well,  Mr.  Levi,  maybe  Jimmy  Breslin  Is 
telling  us  something.  Crime  IS  changing  the 
face  of  America  and  the  biggest  single  reason 
is  tlie  millions  of  handguns  in  the  wrong 
hands. 

Are  our  lawmakers  doing  anything  about 
this?  Very  little.  They  cringe  before  the  lobby 
run  by  the  National  Rifle  Association.  You 
know  that  little  slogan:  "If  guns  are  out- 
lawed then  only  outlaws  will  have  g\ms." 

In  Sweden  every  handgun  is  registered  and 
the  crime  rate  Is  the  lowest  per  capita  in  the 
world. 

Will  we  ever  learn? 


POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'I  ATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployee Political  Rights  and  Intergovern- 
mental Pi-ograms  held  public  hearings 
on  H.R.  3000,  an  amendment  to  the 
Hatch  Act.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  sage  remarks  of  one  of  the 
pubUc  servants  who  came  to  the  hearings 
in  Prince  George's  County  to  testify.  The 
remarks  of  James  A.  Hash,  424  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  follow. 
Remarks  of  James  A.  Hash 

I  am  a  resident  of  Prince  George's  County 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  have  been  a  home 
owner  since  1942  and  have  voted  in  all  elec- 
tions held  in  our  county  and  state  since  that 
date. 

I  am  President  of  Lincoln  Valley  Citizens 
Association  of  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  and  have 
served  for  19  years  as  President.  I  appear 
before  you  as  their  President  and  as  a  private 
citizen.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  in- 
vited by  this  Congressional  Committee  to 
hear  my  views  on  ruch  an  important  question 
as  the  Hatch  Act.  In  my  opinion,  the  Hatch 
Act  should  be  one  of  the  priority  items  on 
Congressional  agendas  to  be  amended. 

I  am  a  32  year  and  9  month  veteran  of  the 
D.C.  Fire  Department,  having  been  appointed 
in  1942.  In  all  these  years  I  have  not  been 
allowed  to  seek  elective  office,  nor  appointed 
to  a  partisan  political  office  because  of  the 
restrictions  in  the  Hatch  Act.  There  have 
been  many  times  I  was  invited  to  take  part 
in  political  decisions  and  discussions  but  not 
able  to  do  so  by  the  binding  restrictions  of 
this  same  Hatch  Act. 

The  hours,  wages,  benefits  and  all  other 
phases  of  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
workers  have  been  decided  by  elected  parti- 
san politicians. 

As  a  result  of  these  restrictions,  many 
thousands  of  District  and  Federal  workers 
are  being  deprived  of  free  speech  that  the 
1st  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  is 
supposed  to  guarantee. 

I  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  H.R. 
3000.  This  Bill  would  give  government  em- 
ployees a  chance  to  come  forth  with  new 
innovative  ideas  and  suggestions  to  help  our 
economy,  energy,  and  all  phases  of  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources. 

To  stun  up,  I  would  like  the  opportunity 
to  help  politically.  I  believe  many  other  gov- 
ernment workers  would  like  the  same  priv- 
ilege. As  of  now,  there  is  a  world  of  talent 
in  our  government  service  which  is  not  al- 
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lowed  to  be  used,  just  on  accoimt  of  this 
unfair  Act. 

I  do  not  know  what  course  other  govern- 
ment workers  will  take,  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  freedom  from  this,  to  express  my  political 
views  and  take  an  active  roll  in  county,  state 
and  national  political  campaigns  if  I  desire. 
Thank  you. 


DETERMINATION  PAID  OFF  FOR 
J.  L.  PILCHER 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Thomasville,  Ga.  Time.'^-Enterprise 
pubUshed  a  personality  profile  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress ever  to  represent  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, For  Members  who  served  with  J.  L. 
Pilcher  from  1953  to  1965  when  he  was 
here,  his  integrity  and  ability  are  imi- 
versally  recognized  and  remembered,  but 
newer  Members  who  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  him  can  benefit  from 
this  sketch  of  J.  L.  Pilcher "s  outstanding 
career: 

I  From  the  Thomasville  (Ga.)  Times-Enter- 
prise, Aug.  30, 1975] 

Determination  Paid  Off  for  J.  L.  Pilcher 
(By  Stevie  Daniels) 

Meigs — A  man  who  set  out  on  his  own  as 
a  teenager  with  $40  in  his  pocket  and  deter- 
mination in  his  heart  became  a  community 
leader,  world  traveler,  and  United  States  Rep- 
resentative. 

J.  L.  Pilcher  stepped  from  the  door  of  the 
Old  Center  Hill  School  after  completing  six 
grades  into  the  home  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  other  leaders  some  50  years  later  during 
one  of  his  eight  world  tours. 

"I  remember  Chiang  Kai-shek  weU,"  said 
Pilcher.  "He  always  pretended  he  didn't  un- 
derstand Englisli  and  would  nod  his  head  to 
everything  we  said.  He  actually  spoke  and 
understood  English  very  well." 

In  fact,  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a 
room  mate  of  Pllcher's  first  wife,  Dorothy,  at 
Wesley  an  College  in  Macon. 

Pilcher  turned  77  this  week  and  served  49 
of  those  years  in  various  public  positions  In- 
cluding city  councilman,  mayor,  school  board 
trustee,  state  senate  and  U.S.  Congress. 

"Nine  people  ran  in  my  first  election  race," 
said  Pilcher.  "Gene  Cox  had  died  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  day  and  we  had  three  weeks  to 
campaign  to  fill  his  position." 

Pilcher  entered  Congress  in  1953  with 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  remained  a  rep- 
resentative through  three  administrations, 
retiring  in  1965. 

"While  Eisenhower  was  in  office  I  was  able 
to  obtain  10  post  offices  and  four  federal 
buildings  for  the  south  Georgia  area,"  he 
said.  The  federal  buildings  were  for  Thomas- 
ville, Bainbrldge,  Tifton  and  Moultrie. 

As  Pilcher  talked  of  numerous  political 
leaders,  who  were  also  friends,  he  walked 
around  his  office  pointing  out  their  photo- 
graphs and  recalling  events  of  days  long  past. 

"Sam  Rayburn  was  a  close  friend  of  mine," 
he  said.  "He  spent  two  weeks  at  my  house 
every  year  for  12  years  between  sessions.  I 
was  one  of  a  few  people  who  knew  when  he 
was  dying  of  cancer." 

Rayburn,  a  Texan,  was  speaker  of  the 
House  under  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Lvndon 
B.  Johnson. 

"Trimaan  had  more  guts  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  been  President,"  said  Pilcher.  "And 
John  Kennedy  was  a  charming,  intelligent 
man,  WTiat  people  don't  know  is  that  Robert 
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was  the  strongest  mhid  of  the  two — John 
consulted  him  on  everything." 

Pilcher  was  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  House  under  Kennedy. 
He  met  with  leaders  around  the  world  iii- 
cluding  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  General  Ayub 
Khan  of  Pakistan,  who  Pilcher  said  could 
speak  seven  languages. 

Pilcher  conferred  with  President  Kennedy 
almost  every  day.  He  has  a  photograph  taken 
the  day  he  announced  his  retirement  when 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  were  trying  to  talk 
liini  out  of  it. 

In  Pllcher's  political  career  he  met  only  a 
few  pyeople  of  whom  he  was  critical  and 
maintains  the  most  important  characteristic 
of  greatness  is  integrity. 

"Eisenliower  was  a  fanatic  about  integrity." 
said  Pilcher.  "That's  why  he  was  such  a 
great  leader.  If  everyone  had  integrity  and 
was  honest  we  wouldn't  face  so  many  of 
the  problems  we  do  today." 

Pilcher  believes  everyone  knows  right  and 
wrong  in  their  heart.  He  said  "something  in- 
side" always  makes  him  know  what  was  right 
and  he  voted  by  his  convictions. 

Pllcher's  career  began  in  his  teens  in  the 
early  1900s  when  he  read  an  ad  in  the  Times- 
Enterprise  for  a  market  In  Wblgham  which 
cost  $25. 

His  father  had  died  when  he  was  five  and 
he  took  his  first  job  delivering  groceries  for 
83.50  a  week  as  a  teenager. 

"There  wasn't  one  paved  road  in  Thomas. 
Grady  or  Mitchell  counties  when  I  took  the 
train  to  Whigham,"  said  PUcher.  "The  store 

1  ptirchased  had  a  home-made  ice  box,  a 
30-30  rifle,  meat  saw,  meat  block  and  a 
butcher  knife." 

A  man  near  Reno  had  about  2,000  head  of 
wUd  cattle  near  his  farm  and  would  let  peo- 
ple kill  what  they  needed  for  $5  a  head. 

"I  liired  a  tramp  who  needed  work  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  shoot,"  Pilcher  said. 
"He  was  a  good  shot  and  went  right  out  and 
got  us  our  first  side  of  beef." 

Many  nights  Pilcher  would  stay  up  until 

2  a.m.  cutting  beef  and  pork  and  grinding  it 
up  for  hamburger.  There  were  no  packing 
houses  in  the  southeast  but  Armour  had  a 
route  car  which  traveled  around. 

After  eight  months  of  work,  Pilcher  had 
managed  to  save  $1250.60  which  he  kept  in 
the  bank  across  the  street  from  his  market. 

"I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  school 
and  was  ready  to  get  my  money  and  leave," 
he  said.  "One  day  I  noticed  the  bank's  law- 
yer, Sam  Cain,  and  other  officials  arguing  and 
shaking  their  hands  at  each  other." 

Pilcher  was  worried  the  bank  might  be  in 
trouble  and  was  at  the  door  at  7  a.m.  the 
next  day  asking  for  his  money. 

"After  a  lot  of  'hemming  and  hawing"  they 
finally  were  able  to  scrape  together  the  full 
amount  even  though  a  lot  of  it  was  loose 
change  and  $1  bills." 

Less  than  an  hour  later  a  big  black  car 
drove  up  and  the  bank  put  a  "closed"  sign 
on  its  door. 

""World  War  I  had  Just  started  when  I  went 
off  the  Massey  Business  College  in  Columbus. 
I  studied  sis  months,  day  and  night,  and  won 
the  Gregg  .^ward  for  shorthand.  Remington 
Award  for  typing,  and  National  Award  for 
bookkeeping." 

Hardaway-Heck  Company  hired  Pilcher  at 
age  18  as  office  manager  for  their  company  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  The  contracting  business  was 
very  successful  and  Pilcher  returned  to  Meigs 
about  four  years  later  to  open  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

He  was  married  soon  afterward  and  raised 
two  sons.  Charles.  52,  a  banker,  and  J.  L. 
Pilcher  Jr.  'Little  J.  L.  was  a  pilot  In  World 
War  II  and  was  shot  down  In  action." 

When  Dorothy  died  five  years  ago,  Pilcher 
married  a  woman  he  had  known  since  he 
hired  her  when  he  was  on  the  school  board  in 
1931. 

"I'll  ne\er  forget  the  day  she  drove  Into 
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town  by  herself  looking  for  a  JoT^ 
"She  was  very  Indepenrtent.  She 
she  had  her  mascei  s  de-ree  Iji  edu 
needed  a  teaching  job. 

•We  dldnt  have  any  openings  so 
I  would  have  to  talk  to  the  other 
bers  and  contact  her  later." 

The  young  woman.  Ruby  Hl;< 
from  Tlfton  and  she  thanked  Pi  I 
her  car  and  headed  for  Pelhani. 

"When  I  got  to  thinking  about  li 
and  training  I  decided  I  couldn't 
away,"  said  Pllcher.    So.  I  got  in  n 
followed  her  and  offered  her  a  job 

She  later  became  head  of  the 
partment  at  Tlfton  Count.v  School 
her  own  private  business  college. 

Although  not  as  active  as  he  u 
Pllcher  can  be  found  most  days  ^.ict- 
offlce  In  downtown  Meigs.  And  he 
returned  from  a  10  day  tour  o£ 
Austria     and    Ireland — three     coui 
missed  on  his  world  tours. 

"I  hadn't  been  there  and  decided 
to   make   my   world   travels  complc. 
Pllcher.   who  has   been   remember^l 
title  of  a  county  elementary  sc 
son-Pllcher. 

In  responding  to  questions  about 
bal  problems  we  face  today.  Pllche  • 
believed  we  could  solve  them.   "I 
been  an  optimist,"  he  said.  "I  saw 
try  almost  revolt  before  PJ3.R.  wen 
and  we  made  It  then. 

"Super  big  business  Is  a  lot  of  the 
he   said.    "Those   operations  co 
each  other  and  they're  almost 
the  federal   government.   But  I   .„, 
make  it  through,  as  we  have  before 
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A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  Alt 
AMERICANS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOim 

or    XTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREiiEN  I  AtlVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  £  eptem 
ber  14,  an  event  took  place  in  St.  Petei's 
Basilica  of  which  every  American  can  be 
proud.  On  that  day.  Pope  Paul  "^I  can 
nonlzed  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton— tlie  first 
native  bom  American  to  receivj  such 
recognition.  In  the  United  Statis  that 
same  day.  we  celebrated  Natioua  Saint 
Elizabeth  Seton  Day  following  un  au 
thorlzation  by  the  Congress  and  ii  proc- 
lamation by  the  President. 

As  a  New  Yorker.  I  am  par 
pleased  by  these  events  for  Mothe  • 
was  also  a  citizen  of  the  Nation' 
city.  She  was  bom  in  1774  in 
land;  spent  a  good  deal  of  her 
there.  When  she  married  she  i 
lower  Manhattan  and  had  five 
while  living  there. 

However,  while  many  of  her  lu 
undoubtedly  formulated  in  New 
was  not  until  she  left  for  Mary. 
the  charitable  and  religious  w 
which  she  became  famous  begin 
in  Baltimore  in  1808  that 
helped  establish  the  first  Catholic 
school.  A  year  later  she  took  ] 
and  founded  the  first  American 
the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Prom  Baltimore,   the  dedicated 
tireless  Mother  Seton  joumeyed 
to  remote  Emmltsbui-g,  Md..  to 
a    hospital,    a    leper    asylum    arid 
orphanage.  By  the  time  of  her 
from  tuberculosis  in  1821.  Mother 
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had    also    established    a    hospital    and 
foundling  home  In  New  York  City. 

Her  noble  and  virtuous  life  has  in- 
spired many  others.  Today,  Mother  Se- 
ton "s  work  is  carried  on  by  7.500  spiritual 
daughters,  the  American  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, who  are  found  throughout  the  west- 
em  hemisphere  carrying  on  valuable 
educational  and  charitable  work. 

Through  her  own  work,  and  the  v.oi k 
of  her  followers,  Elizabeth  Seton  has 
given  much  to  strengthen  the  religious 
and  moral  fiber  of  this  country.  Her  con- 
tribution not  only  in  education,  but  as  a 
leader  within  organized  religion  mark 
her  as  one  of  the  outstanding  women  of 
American  historj'.  As  a  sponsor  of  the 
resolution  authorizing  National  Saint 
Elizabeth  Seton  Day,  it  is  my  hope,  in 
these  times  when  so  many  of  our  young 
are  adrift  without  values,  that  Mother 
Seton "s  elevation  to  sainthood  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  many  to  develop  the 
qualities  she  personified. 


KISSINGERS  MIDEAST  PLAN 

CALLED  A  CALCULATED  RISK 
FRAUGHT  WITH  DANGER— AN- 
OTHER "GULF  OP  TONKIN  RESO- 
LUTION" 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  serious  reservations  concerning 
the  effort  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  to  "buy"  a  partial  peace  in  the 
Mideast. 

And  we  are  talking  about  a  "partial 
peace"  because  the  proposed  agreement 
relates  to  only  two  countries,  Israel  and 
Egypt — some  Arab  nations  other  than 
Egypt  are  highly  criUcal  of  the  proposal 
as  a  "sell-out." 

This  proposed  plan  which  Involves 
American  observers  as  the  peace  watch- 
dogs in  this  tenuous  agreement  between 
Israel  and  one  Arab  nation  poses  the 
threat  of  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  heavy  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  we  all  know 
the  terrible  price  we  paid  in  lives  and 
treasures  for  that  mistake. 

As  you  yourself  have  remarked.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Kissinger  proposal  evokes 
"shadows"  of  the  initial  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  need  any  more  "Vietnams  • 
Mr.  Speaker. 

We  must  somehow  overcome  the  phi- 
losophy that  it  Is  our  responsibility  to 
police  the  world.  The  resources  of  the 
Umted  States  should  not  be  further 
drained  at  a  time  when  the  national 
debt  is  at  an  all  time  high  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  vetoing  biUs  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  at  home. 

Yet.  Secretary  Kissinger  is  proposing 
to  spend  an  estimated  $10  biUion  to 
"buy"  a  partial  peace  in  the  Mideast 

It  is  reported  that  for  fiscal  1976,  Israel 
would  receive  $2.2  biUion,  of  which  $1.5 
bllhon  would  be  militarj-  assistance  An 
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estimated  $650  million  would  go  to  Egypt 
for  this  single  fiscal  year. 

And— I  repeat — the  overall  price  tag  is 
put  at  $10  billion. 

As  we  all  know,  the  first  estimates  are 
always  low— nobody  know  s  and  can  pre- 
dict what  the  final  price  tag  will  be  for 
this  latest  Kissinger  giveaway. 

We  should  be  reminded  that  Prime 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  once  was 
acctised  of  seeking  peace  at  any  price. 

Secretary  Kissinger  is  seeking  peace 

but  at  what  a  price- in  tei-ms  of  poten- 
tial American  involvement  and  expendi- 
ture of  American  resources. 

We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  force 
our  way  into  the  Middle  East  like  Santa 
Claus  slinging  money  right  and  left 
where  the  oU-rich  Arabian  nations  have 
soaked  the  American  people  for  billions 
in  high  oil  prices— and  have  treasuries 
literally  overflowing  wiUi  American 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  intuition  tells  me  that 
we  are  asking  for  trouble  if  we  approve 
this  so-called  "bought"  peace  plan 

What  of  the  200  Americans  who  will 
be  "observers"  to  police  the  peace? 

What  if  the  terrorists  attack  these 
Americans  and  kill  a  substantial 
number? 

The  Arab  terrorist  leader  Aiafat  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  accept  this 
peace  because  his  organization— the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization— 1\  as  not 
included  in  the  negotiations. 

Wliat  would  be  the  American  reaction 
to  a  teiTorist  attack? 

If  Americans  fight  back,  then  we  are 
involved. 

If  the  Americans  do  not  fight  back 
they  are  sitting  ducks  for  these  terrorist 
gangs  that  have  had  no  qualms  in  killing 
even  women  and  children. 

This  proposal  could  open  the  door 
to  another  American  tragedy  Mr. 
Speaker— and  we  have  had  enough  trag- 
edy for  this  centui-j-. 

I  repeat— we  must  reexamine  the  phi- 
losophy that  drives  this  Nation  into  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 

It  is  the  time  to  inject  some  common- 
sense  Into  our  foreign  policy  for  a 
change— let  us  stop  this  $10  billion 
giveaway. 


AIRSHIP     MUSEUM     PROPOSED 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF     NFW    JER.SKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl ATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  Introduce,  along  with  my 
good  colleague,  Mr.  Forsythe  and  the 
entire  New  Jersey  delegation,  a  bill  that 
will  aid  the  establishment  of  a  lighter- 
than-air  ship  museum.  This  facility 
would  be  located  in  Lakehurst,  N.J. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware.  Hangar 
No.  1  of  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion was  designated  a  national  shrine 
m  1971  when  the  air  station,  one  of  the 
three  oldest  in  America,  celebrated  its 
50th  year  of  active  senice.  The  Lake- 
hurst Naval  Air  Station  had  been  the 
operating   ba.se  for   the  Navv's   airship 
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operation  since  1921  imtil  its  mission  was 
recently  changed  due  to  the  cessation 
of  the  airship  program.  It  is  also  the 
site  of  the  tragic  explosion  of  the  Hin- 
denburg  on  May  6.  1937,  as  the  famous 
German  vessel  was  making  one  of  its 
tiansatlantic  trips. 

The  Airship  Association,  a  nonprofit 
cor!X)ration  formed  by  Vice  Adm.  Charles 
E.  Rosenthal.  U.S.  Navy.  Retired,  plans 
to  create  a  museum  to  house  displays 
and  serve  as  a  repository  of  airship  in- 
formation. In  the  past  the  Aii'ship  As- 
sociation has  been  borrowing  facilities 
at  the  Lakehurst  Station  for  the  storage 
of  part  of  its  collection. 

The  legislation  introduced  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  con- 
vey about  13  acres  of  excess  land  at  the 
Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station  to  the  Air- 
ship Association  as  a  site  for  an  airship 
museum.  In  view  of  its  history,  the  Lake- 
hurst Naval  Air  Station  is  a  most  suit- 
able and  fitting  location  for  such  a  fa- 
cility. 


ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  Washington  report 
of  August  13,  1975,  entitled  "Energj' 
Policy" : 

Energy  Folic v 

The  President  and  the  Congress  are  locked 
In  a  struggle  over  a  U.S.  energy  policy,  and 
It  Is  shaping  up  as  the  critical  economic 
event  of  the  year  and  possibly  for  several 
years  to  come. 

This  struggle,  which  has  become  the  dis- 
tinguishing m-.rk  of  the  94th  Congress,  leaves 
Americans  deeply  concerned  that  the  nation- 
al leadership  has  been  unable  to  agree  on  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  for  conserving 
energy  and  expanding  domestic  supply. 

At  the  center  of  the  conflict  Is  the  issue 
of  oil  prices.  Generally,  the  President  sup- 
ports higher  oil  prices  by  gradually  decon- 
trolling the  price  of  oil  in  order  to  reduce 
consumption,  encourage  increased  domestic 
production,  and  reduce  reliance  on  foreign 
oil. 

For  many  months  the  Congress  has 
struggled  mightily  and  unsuccessfully  with 
energy  policy.  It  has  repeatedly  rejected  the 
President's  energy  plan.  It  dislikes  placing 
the  burden  of  resolving  the  oil  shortage  by 
putting  higher  prices  on  the  consumer,  and 
it  fears  that  Increased  prices  would  weaken 
the  economic  recovery.  The  Congress  has 
argued  for  putting  economic  recovery  first 
and  for  a  solution  that  would  not  Increase 
oil  prices.  The  Congress  has  sought  an  energy 
policy  which  would  cut  consumption  and 
reduce  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  It  has 
tried  a  combination  of  price  rollbacks,  price 
ceilings.  Import  quotas,  and  mandatory  con- 
servation, but  so  far,  at  least,  the  Congress 
has  not  been  able  to  agree  on  a  single  policy, 
and  the  President  has  vetoed  or  threatened 
to  veto  any  approach  which  does  not  come 
close  to  his  own  plan. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  develop  an  energy  policy  are  understand- 
able. If  not  excusable.  It  Is  one  thing  for  a 
President  to  propose  an  energy  policy  and 
quite  another  for  535  Members  of  Congress, 
representing  widely  varying  constituencies. 
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to  agree  on  a  policy  in  an  area  as  complicated 
as  energy,  where  there  are  no  easy  choices. 
The  Congress  is  a  more  representative  body 
of  210  million  Americans  than  is  generally 
acknowledged,  and  Its  task  of  building  a  con- 
sensus on  energy,  when  there  clearly  Is  no 
consensus  in  the  country,  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

Anolher  rea.son  for  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  to  develop  an  energy  policy  Is  that  It 
has  created  a  jurisdictional  jungle  to  deal 
with  energy  policy,  which  is  the  hottest 
game  in  town.  All  in  all.  14  House  commit- 
tees, 28  subcommittees,  16  Senate  conunit- 
tees  and  30  subcommittees,  3  Joint  congres- 
sional and  7  subcommittees  claim  some  ju- 
iLsdictlon  over  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  alone.  Other  Com- 
mittees claim  some  Jurisdiction  over  other 
aspects  of  energy-policy.  A  single  energy  com- 
mittee in  each  House  of  the  Congress  or  a 
joint  Senate-House  energy  committee  would 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  country. 

Most  people  agree  that  the  present  oil  pric- 
ing system  Is  inadequate.  It  is  a  two-tiered 
system  with  "old"  oil  (oil  produced  from 
properties  prodticing  at  their  1972  production 
levels)  and  "new"  oil  (which  is  oil  produced 
in  excess  of  1972  oil  production  rates).  To- 
day "old"  oil  is  controlled  at  the  price  of 
about  $5.25  per  barrel  and  constitutes  66', 
of  domestic  production.  "New"  oil  sells  for 
about  $12  per  barrel.  Imported  crude  oil, 
which  comprises  about  40',>  of  U.S.  oil  con- 
s\»mptlon,  is  not  price-regulated  and  sells  for 
over  $14  per  barrel,  IncUidlng  the  President's 
additional  $2  Import  fee. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  best  for  the  country 
If  the  Congress  and  the  President  would  back 
off  from  the  confrontational  politics  over 
energy  policy  and  try  to  work  ovit  a  reason- 
able plan.  The  Issue  Is  not  whether  to  con- 
serve oil  and  reduce  American  vulnerability 
to  the  oil  producing  nations  but  how  best 
to  accomplish  that  purpose  with  equity 
and  with  the  least  damage  to  the  American 
economy. 

While  It  Is  Impossible  to  be  sure  how  the 
battle  over  energy  policy  will  come  out,  oil 
prices,  unfortunately,  will  likely  rise  substan- 
tially. I  believe  an  effective  national  ener- 
gy policy  will  be  developed.  The  major  out- 
lines of  it  are  already  dlscernable:  stringent 
conservation  measures,  reduced  reliance  on 
foreign  oil,  conversion  to  alternate  sources  of 
energy,  some  kind  of  tax  and  plow-back  pro- 
visions to  Insure  against  windfall  profits  for 
the  oil  Industry,  and  Increased  domestic 
supply. 

The  energy  program  should  take  effect  only 
gradually,  allowing  persons,  families  and 
business  enterprises  time  to  adjust.  Energy 
policy  must  be  carefully  meshed  with  eco- 
nomic policy  to  Insure  that  the  economy  re- 
covers from  the  worst  recession  In  postwar 
history.  Higher  energy  prices  must  not  be 
permitted  to  cause  the  economic  recovery  to 
abort.  If  required,  tax  reductions  In  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  the  higher  energy 
prices  should  be  enacted  to  bolster  purchas- 
ing power  and  to  allow  the  economic  recovery 
to  continue. 


OUT-OF-KILTER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned about  a  wheat  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  may  emerge  as  a  second  Rus- 
sian wheat  scandal.  A  local  newspaper  in 
my  district  expressed  the  same  wonder- 
ment I  have  heard  from  many  constit- 
uents— that    the    people's    Government 
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seems  so  willing  to  abandon  our  people's 
best  interests  in  order  to  sell  grain  to  the 
Soviets  while  the  tough  action  the  AFL- 
CIO  takes  In  an  effort  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  and  the  American 
worker.  I  would  like  to  share  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Amityville  Record  with 
my  colleagues : 

OUT-OF-KlLTER 

In  our  estimation,  out-of-kllter  isn't  nearly 
strong  enough  to  describe  roles  played  this 
week  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  Washington. 
Certainly,  the  APL-CIO  emerged  as  the  good 
guys.  And,  at  presstime,  the  drama  hasn't 
even  come  close   to  the  final  curtain. 

George  Meauy,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  has  announced  a  boycott 
by  longshoremen  of  Soviet-bound  wheat 
shipments  sold  after  July  1.  His  reason  Is 
two-fold:  1.  to  force  more  shipments  of  graUi 
bound  for  the  Soviets  on  US  vessels;  and  2.  to 
force  our  government  to  guarantee  consum- 
ers that  sales  of  US  grain  to  Russia  won't 
cause  food  prices  to  spiral  as  they  have  since 
the  1972  sales  to  Russia. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  who 
said  the  '72  grain  deal  wouldn't  affect  gro- 
cery and  meat  prices  took  the  brunt  of  this 
nation's  outrage  when  prices  skyrocketed. 
Ironically,  he  seems  surprised  when  the 
American  consumer  refuses  to  believe  that 
this  mammoth  wheat  sale  to  Russia  won't 
have  the  same  effect.  Instead  of  flooding  the 
media  with  factual  information  alx>ut  ex- 
actly how  much  grain  we  actually  do  have 
on  hand  or  will  have  on  hand  this  year  which 
can  be  termed  surplus,  he  and  the  President 
are  handing  out  rhetoric  and  swapjping 
barbs  with  Meany.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, the  American  public  wants  some  infor- 
mation! 

Kansas  Gov.  Robert  Bennett  has  said  that 
the  1975  wheat  crop  Is  estimated  at  over  two 
billion  bushels  while  the  US  consumes  only 
6O0  million  bushels.  He  called  Meany's  scare 
tactics  hogwash.  But  then,  he's  from  Kansas 
not  NY  State  where  taxes,  unemployment  and 
prices  keep  the  wolf  at  many  doors.  A  Jump 
in  the  price  of  food  now  Is  all  we  need!  With 
due  respect  to  Gov.  Bennett,  we  again  call  for 
a  definitive  statement  from  the  White 
House  on  the  grain  supply. 

We  have  heard  that  the  word  "guarantee  " 
Is  difficult  for  our  President  to  say,  that  he 
avoids  its  use  on  telecasts.  We  hope,  never- 
theless, that  this  Is  the  word  we'll  hear  and 
that  It'll  be  applied  to  his  promise  that  food 
prices  won't  hit  the  stratosphere  if  the  So- 
viets get  the  grain. 


FORCE  AND   COMPULSION  IN 
UNION  ORGANIZING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Septeviber  17,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
often  do  the  leaders  of  unions  or  other 
employee  organizations  openly  talk 
about  the  need  for  force  and  compulsion 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  and  retaining 
members.  They  try  to  skirt  this  issue 
most  of  the  time.  Consequently  I  wa3  sur- 
prised to  read  a  recent  article  by  An- 
thony Fedele,  State  president  of  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Public  School  Employees. 

In  the  May-Jime  edition  of  the  OAPSE 
Journal,  Mr.  Fedele  writes  the  following 
about  a  piece  of  legislation  in  the  Ohio 
legislature. 
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All  OAPSE  members  are  cont 
with   the   negative  attitudes  of 
ployees  who  are  non-members 
organization.  Hopefully  this  problem 
eliminated  with  inclusion  of  a 
"agency  shop"  provision  In  the  collective 
gaining  bill. 
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our  great 
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No  totalitarian  dictator  cduld 
better.  The  problem  with  freedom 
individuals  are  free  to  choose 
even  a  "great  organization" 
Fedele's.  Many  union  leaden 
hard  to  take.  To  their  way  o 
people  with  "negative  attitudes 
joining  should  be  compelled 
against  their  will.  In  Communist 
tries,  they  call  it  reeducation 

Personally,  I  believe  that  teichers 
other  public  employees  shouk 
right  to  hold  their  jobs  with(  ut 
to  join,  pay  tribute,  or  contrit  ute 
support  of  a  union  or  other 
organization.  I  strongly  oppose 
both  the  State  and  Federal  „ 
public  employees  this  importan  t 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRI|nAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  n 

Mr.   DRINAN.   Mr.   Speaker     „„- 

tempted  assassination  of  Presii  lent  Ford 
illustrates  once  again  the  men  ice  posed 
by  the  unrestricted  availability  ( 
guns.  The  manufacture  and  sal^ 
deadly   weapons   continues   to 

sharply;    last   year    alone,    2.i    ^„ 

handgims  were  added  to  the  4  0  million 
currently  owned  by  Americars.  Public 
opinion  polls  consistently  show  ;hat  two 
thirds  of  the  American  people  ;avor  the 
registration  of  all  firearms,  ar  d  a  ma- 
jority supports  a  ban  on  the  prii-ate  pos- 
session of  handguns,  the  f avorit  s  weapon 
of  the  violent  criminal.  I  have  iijtroduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  both 
important  goals. 

Despite  the  growing  public  de  nand  for 
gun  control,  the  Congress  has 

enact   meaningful   legislation.    „^„ 

the  graphic  example  of  a  near  a  ssassina- 
tion  will  have  some  impact.  The  first, 
halting  steps  toward  firearm! 
occurred  only  in  the  wake  of  the 


of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  Hopefully,  comprehensive  ?un  con- 
trol legislation  will  not  be  dela;red  until 
another  would-be  assassin  has  a  bit  more 
expertise  then  Squeaky  Fromrrer. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  o:  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  essay  on  the  at- 
tempted assassination  and  the  need  for 
gim  control  by  the  New  Repubic's  out- 
standing columnist,  TRB.  This  ( ssay  ap 
peared  in  the  New  Republic's  issue  of 
September  20.  The  article  follovjs 

Bang,  Bang 
Squeaky  Fromme  got  a  double  whammy 
with  her  picture  on  the  covers  of  t  oth  Time 
and  Newrweek  last  week  but  three  « lays  after 
she  tried  to  shoot  Mr.  Ford  she  wa  i  only  on 
page  12  of  The  New  York  Times.  \  tug  of 
the  finger  on  a  trigger  of  a  proper  y  loaded 
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gun  would  have  changed  history,  but  addle- 
pated  Squeaky  apparently  didn't  know  you 
have  to  pull  the  slide  back  on  an  army  .45 
automatic  to  get  a  cartridge  Into  the  gun 
barrel.  So  the  hardy  President  was  out  roam- 
ing the  country  again  making  dull  speeches 
to  selected  audiences,  the  public  was  yawn- 
ing again  about  gun  control,  and  the  nation 
that,  more  than  any  other,  demands  that 
its  politicians  glad-hand  crowds  In  the  flesh, 
remains  the  nation  that  does  the  least  to 
prevent  them  from  being  turned  Into 
martyrs. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement under  former  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  made  Its  report  In  1967;  it  rec- 
ommended gun  control. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
CivU  Disorder  under  former  Illinois  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner  reported  in  1968.  It  recom- 
mended gun  control. 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  under  Dr.  Milton 
Elsenhower  reported  in  1969.  It  recommended 
gun  control. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  under  former 
California  Gov.  Edmund  Brown  reported  in 
1970.  It  recommended  gun  control. 

The  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals,  under  former  Delaware 
Gov.  Russell  Peterson,  In  1973,  recommended 
gun  control. 

And  so  what?  Handguns  are  as  easy  to  buy 
as  flashUghts.  The  Gallup  poll  says  that  two 
out  of  three  Americans  favor  firearms  regis- 
tration and  that  they  have  favored  control 
for  more  than  three  decades;   but  there  are 
two  and   a  half  million   more  guns  manu- 
factured each  year,  added  to  the  sea  of  40 
million  American-owned  handguns;   ifs  the 
largest    imlicensed    civil    arsenal    of    lethal 
weapons  in  the  history  of  mankind.  People 
who  fear  and  dislike  handguns     are  buying 
them  now  because  they  fear  others  who  are 
buying  them.  And  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation and  the  American  Congress  are  laugh- 
ing at  us.  Last  year  handguns  were  used  to 
murder    11,000   Americans,   about    twice    the 
average  casualties  In  Vietnam  in  peak  years 
"Too  bad!"  says  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation   and    Congress    sorrowfully.    The    gun 
homicide  rate   m   the   United   States   is   6  2 
percent  per  100.000—10  times  above  the  next 
highest  contender  among  13  modern  coun- 
tries.   "Perhaps    we    should    look    into    this 
says  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  Con- 
gress   thoughtfully.    But    don't    think    that 
progress   Isn't   being  made.   It   Is   no  longer 
legal  to  sell  a  machine  gun  to  an  individual 
The  National  Rifle  Association  In  its  »3  5 
mUlion  glass   and   marble   nine  story  head- 
quarters here  In  V^Tashlngton  Is  the  gun  lobby 
that  scares  Congress.  Some  congressmen  say 
they  would  like  to  do  something  about  hand- 
guns—you know,  crime  and  all   that!— but 
how  can  they  against  an  organization  with  a 
million  members  that  boasts  It  can  hit  Con- 
gress with  half  a  million  letters  on  a  72-hour 
notice?  Birch  Bayh.  Democratic  senator  from 
Indiana,  at  a  gun  control  hearing  where  they 
had  a  display  of  handguns,  toyed  negligently 
with  a  lethal  little  nickel-plated  snub-no=ed 
ladles  revolver  with  a  barrel  one  Inch  long- 
Just  right  for  a  beaded  handbag.  It  Is  called 
a  belly-gun  In  the  trade.  Why  couldn't  such 
things  be  banned,  he  wondered?  But  sports- 
men of  the  NRA  have  an  almost  fanatical 
feeling  that  registration  let  alone  outlawing 
of  such  killers  would  somehow  compromise 
the  farmers  favorite  fall  outdoor  spore  hunt- 
ing. 

The  NRA  publishes  a  monthly,  the  i4meri- 
can  Rifleman,  whose  gun  advertising  grosses 
$1,800,000  a  year  of  the  organization's  $10 
million  budget.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  saw  an 
Item  he  liked  listed  in  the  February,  1963 
Issue  of  the  Rifleman;  sent  a  $21.45  money 
order  under  a  fictitious  name  to  the  adver- 
tiser and  that  was  all  It  took  to  change  the 
course  of  history. 
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In  fact  the  price  of  killing  Presidents  is 
ghouUshly  low.  The  .44  derringer  with  which 
Booth  shot  Lincoln  couldn't  have  cost  more 
than  $15,  estimates  Robert  Sherrill  in  his 
book  The  Saturday  Night  Special;  Guiteau 
paid  $10  for  the  .44  caliber  second-hand  re- 
volver with  which  he  killed  Garfield  (Aith 
a  box  of  cartridges  and  a  small  penknife 
thrown  In) ;  Czolgos  paid  $4.50  for  the  hand- 
gun that  killed  McKinley,  and  I  have  cited 
Oswald's  expense  above— though  he  had  to 
pay  $1.50  for  postage  plus  the  cost  of  his 
post  office  box,  "A.  Hidell,  P.O.  Box  2915, 
Dallas,  Texas."  As  for  Squeaky  Fromme,  she 
apparently  borrowed  or  stole  her  gun  from 
a  friend. 

The  political  rule  is  that  If  you  won't  ta'  ; 
the  risk  of  being  murdered  you  shouldn't 
run.  It's  like  the  ethic  200  years  ago  about 
dueling.  A  gentleman  could  always  be  called 
out.  We  think  that  pretty  silly  today  but 
we  still  expect  a  candidate,  or  President  to 
expose  himself  in  spite  of  the  40  million 
handguns  and  135  million  firearms  sloshing 
about  in  the  country,  and  to  refrain  from 
talking  from  a  television  booth,  where  he 
could  speak  more  conveniently  and  have  a 
bigger  audience.  Gov.  George  Wallace  op- 
posed gun  control;  he  is  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down.  Mr.  Ford  "unalterably"  opposes 
registration  (though  he  favors  tighter  con- 
trols of  gunstores);  he  felt  the  breath  of 
death  on  his  face. 

I  think  that  crime,  fueled  in  part  by  hand- 
guns, is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
and  explosive  political  Issues  In  the  country. 
It  Is  readymade  for  a  demagogue.  Think  of 
how  Nixon  used  to  attack  the  Supreme  Court 
and  for  "lawnorder."  Anyone  who  doesn't 
worry  at  growing  crime  Is  as  dangerous  as 
Squeaky  Fromme.  There  are  signs  of  demor- 
alization: crime  wa.-;  up  17  percent  last  year 
the  most  rapid  rise  In  44  years  of  recording. 
In  15  years  murders  ro':e  106  percent  rob- 
beries by  255  percent.  The  courts  are  in  a 
mess:  90  percent  of  all  serious  crimes  are 
plea-bargained  (criminals  can  plead  a  lesser 
offense  to  save  time.)  No  nation  will  stand 
anarchy.   Before  that   comes  repression 

What  to  do?  One  thing  to  do  Is  to  read 
the  five  moldering  presidential  crime  renorts 
of  the  last  seven  years.  There's  no  ea.sy  an- 
swer, they  say.  But  the  Katzenbach,  Kerner 
and  Eisenhower  reports  are  unanimous  in 
linking  rising  .statistics  to  social  conditions. 
In  calling  prisons  "graduate  schools  of 
crime,"  in  urging  faster  Justice,  and  in  de- 
manHing  gun  controls. 
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REMARKS   BY   BERT   A.    GALT  EGOS 

POM    io»»»T  vorrvp 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR'^SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  submit  a  recent  speech  made  by 
Director  Bert  A.  Gallpgos,  Community 
Service  Administration,  into  the  Con- 
gressional REcoRri.  Tliese  remarks  were 
m-ide  before  the  Second  Annual  Scholar- 
ship Dinner  of  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens,  National  Edu- 
cation Service  Centers,  held  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  on  July  25,  1975. 

I  am  pleased  that  through  our  efforts 
here  in  the  Congress  on  August  8,  1964, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
was  passed  to  mobilize  the  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources  of  this  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  in  the  United  States.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  legislation,  programs  such  as 
the  one  discussed  by  Director  Gallegos 
in  his  remarks  were  created.  I  am  cer- 


tainly pleased  that  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administrations  programs  are 
achieving  great  success  in  Corpus  Christi 
and  submit  Director  Gallegos'  remarks 
a.>^  evidence  of  the  great  benefits  derived 
fioin  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1954  which  I  was  pleased  to  support: 
Rfmarks    bv    Bert    A.    Gallegos,    DniECTor.. 

Community  Services  Administration.  Be- 

KORE    THE    Second    Annual    Scholarship 

Dinner.  League  or  United  Latin  American 

Citizens 

I  am  very  plea.sed  to  be  here  this  evening 
mid  to  be  a  part  of  the  Second  Annual  Schol- 
ar.ship  Dinner  sponsored  by  the  Corpus  Chris- 
ti Center  of  the  LUI.AC  National  Edxicatlonal 
Service  Centers. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  a  part  in  thl.s 
affiiir  sponsored  by  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
great  and  noble  organization — The  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens — widely 
known  and  respected  by  the  acronym 
LULAC.  the  large.st  and  oldest  Spanish  or- 
ganization In  the  United  States  founded  46 
years  ago  in  1929  here.  In  Corpus  Christi. 

I  am  the  Director  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  (CSA),  which  last  Jan- 
tiary  became  the  successor  agency  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO).  CSA 
is  charged  with  an  extraordinary  responslbll- 
itv  as  spelled  out  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  which  gave  the  agency  this 
mandate: 

■•.  .  .  to  stimulate  a  clearer  focusing  of  all 
available  local,  slate,  private  and  federal 
re.sources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-in- 
come families  and  low  income  individuals 
of  all  ages.  Including  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability,  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  motivations  to  secure  the  oppor- 
tunities needed  for  them  to  become  fully 
self-sufficient." 

LULAC  also  has  an  impressive  obligation 
a.s  de.scribed  in  their  objectives:  "to  Increase 
the  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
persons  attending  Americas  colleges  and 
luilveisitles  with  special  emphasis  on 
Spanish  surnamed  students  " 

Sharing  this  common  bond.  LULAC  and 
CSA  have  a  mis,sion  and  n  responsibility  to 
serve  the  disadvantaged.  LULAC  is  serving 
this  segment  of  the  population  through  their 
eleven  education  service  centers  established 
acrois^he  country,  one  of  which  the  flr.st 
of  the  eleven,  is  located  here.  In  Corpus 
Christi. 

In  a  relatively  short  existence.  LNESC  has 
begun  to  have  "a  significant  impact  on  up- 
grading the  educational  skills  of  ft  segment 
of  America's  population  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  denied  the  equal  opportunity 
of  higher  education.  Although  recruitment 
itud  retention  are  not  necessarily  new  or  In- 
novative concepts  In  education,  the  LULAC 
National  Education  Service  Centers'  philos- 
ophy of  a  minority  managed  and  adminis- 
tered organization  is  quite  unique  in  work- 
ing exclusively  to  increase  the  Spanish  sur- 
named enrollments  in  and  graduates  of 
American  college  and  University  level  iubti- 
luiioas. 

1  am  pleased  to  .s.'e  that  you  are  suctess- 
fu!.  In  your  first  year  oi  operation  you  were 
respon.sible  for  the  enrollment  of  4.486  stu- 
deits.  and  an  additional  12.000  students  re- 
ceived services  which  Included  counseling, 
tutoring  and  referrals.  The  centers  gener- 
ated more  than  $3.4  million  in  financial  aid 
in  form  of  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  and 
work -study  programs.  This  Is  an  Impressive 
record  for  it  marks  a  good  beginning  and  I 
wi.sh  to  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent 
work. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  my.<elf  to  the 
program  and  goals  of  the  CSA. 

CSA  has  two  major  program  responsibil- 
ities It  administers:  Community  Action  and 
Community  Economic  Development.  Com- 
munity action  Is  the  most  fundamental  ap- 
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proach  through  which  the  agency  seeks  to 
find  effective  solutions  to  basic  social  and 
economic  problems  related  to  poverty.  This 
concept  operates  through  the  883  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  located  In  2,210  of  the 
nation's  3.141  counties  with  more  than  14 
million  persons  participating  in  Community 
Action  Programs   (CAP). 

Conununity  Action  has  generated  a  very 
meaningful  and  con.structive  nationwide 
^evolution  whereby  both  public  and  private 
'sectors  work  responsibly  together  In  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  to  assure  total  community  in- 
volvement In  programs  designed  to  a.ssl.st 
the  poor  In  becoming  economically  Inde- 
pendent. 

Commviiilty  Economic  Development  (CED) 
programs  administered  by  CSA's  Office  of 
Economic  Development  involve  business  de- 
velopment, brick  and  mortar  facilities  and 
an   infra-structure  development. 

Community  Action  Agencies  (CAA)  em- 
phasizes social  services  while  Community 
Economic  Development  emphasizes  local  eco- 
nomic development.  The  overall  thrust  of 
both  these  programs  is  to  provide  Jobs,  higher 
incomes,  and  Improved  living  environments 
for  poor  people.  Thus,  Community  Action  Is 
a  natural  and  complementary  partner  of 
Community  Economic  Development  in  work- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  low-Income  people. 
Both  CAA  and  CED  people  have  demonstrated 
the  commitment  and  the  driving  determina- 
tion which  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
their  success. 

Community  Action  is  the  spearpolnt  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  this  country  to 
assist  those  less  fortuntiate  among  us. 
Because  of  the  significance  and  the  value  of 
Community  Action  Agencies,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  convinced  to  main- 
tain the  federal  commitment  to  the  anti- 
poverty  effort. 

The  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  In  America 
Is  a  long  term  battle  as  Is  the  effort  to  achieve 
equity  in  educational  opportunities  for  the 
Spanish  surnamed.  You,  members  of  LULAC, 
possess  the  commitment  and  the  drive  which 
will  be  responsible  for  your  greater  success 
in  this  effort.  My  friends,  you've  got  what  It 
takes. 

Ju.st  as  I  believe  the  outlook  for  CSA's  pro- 
grams have  come  of  age  with  the  promise 
of  a  bright  future,  so  do  I  believe  LULAC 
and  its  education  centers  are  well  on  their 
way  to  becoming  a  new  and  dynamic  force 
in  the  nation  In  assisting  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing In  obtaining  greater  access  to  higher 
education  across  this  covmtry. 

In  these  days  when  we  continually  see  and 
hear  references  to  the  U.S.  Bicentennial,  It  Is 
Important  to  refiect  on  what  It  Is  we  are 
celebrating.  Not  only  are  we  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  a  successful  rebellion 
but  also  the  200  years  of  progress  toward 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all  our  people.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  progress  has  been  slow  in 
many  areas.  Often,  we  seem  to  take  two  steps 
forward  and  fall  back  one,  but,  however,  at 
the  same  time  the  possibility  of  progress 
itself  Is  a  miracle. 

A.S  Spanish  surnamed  Americans,  we  can 
be  proud  of  the  past  our  ancestors  played 
in  founding  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
Spanish  government  whose  confidence  first 
brought  Columbus  here.  A  long  successive 
line  of  Spanish  explorers,  soldiers,  traders, 
and  missionaries  came  from  Spain  to  leave 
an  Indelible  mark  on  the  New  World.  While 
Hillltary  operations  seethed  In  the  East  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Spaniards  were 
peacefully  at  work  In  the  West.  In  1776, 
Escalente,  a  missionary,  was  at  work  laying 
out  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  which  was  of 
significant  Importance  In  the  westward  move- 
ments of  Americans.  In  the  same  year,  the 
great  missionary.  Pray  Junlpero  Serra, 
founded  San  Francisco. 

Without  such  dedicated  work  by  the 
Spanish,  the  victories  we  are  about  to  cele- 
brate might  never  have  been  possible.  So  I  say 
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to  you  now,  a.s  our  Spanish  forefathers  were 
linked  with  America's  heroic  begnnnlngs, 
let  tis  link  our  names  and  our  endeavors  to 
her  promising  future.  Adelante! 


THE  RECOVERY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  Washington  report  of 
August  6.  1975.  entitled  "The  Recovery": 
The  Recovery 

Recovery  from  the  economic  recession  i.s 
now  assured. 

Almost  dally  the  evidence  Is  building  that 
the  longest  and  deepest  recession  In  the  Unit  - 
ed  States  since  WWII  Is  finally  coming  to 
a  close.  P>rodvictlon  Is  rising  and  the  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  Is  likely  to  grow 
significantly  In  the  months  ahead.  The  dol- 
lar Is  reestablishing  Itself  as  one  of  the 
strongest  currencies  In  the  world.  Business- 
men are  getting  rid  of  their  Inventories,  and 
the  rate  of  Infiation  has  declined  sharply. 
The  stock  market  has  advanced  nicely  and 
the  length  of  the  recession  has  left  many 
consumers  eager  to  spend. 

But  the  real  question  Is  what  will  be  the 
strength  of  the  economy's  recovery?  The  re- 
cession may  be  over,  but  the  economy  still 
has  a  long  recovery  road  to  travel,  and  It  is 
a,  road  filled  with  many  obstacles. 

There  are  several  signs  that  the  recovery 
will  not  be  as  strong  as  we  would  like.  The 
housing  and  the  automobile  Industries  are 
anything  but  robust,  our  trading  partners 
abroad  are  not  recovering  rapidly  from  their 
economic  problems,  and  we  will  not  get  the 
boost  from  their  economies  that  we  usually 
do  as   the   world  comes  out  of  a  recession. 

Most  disturbing  of  all  Is  that  unemploy- 
ment will  be  high  for  a  very  long  time,  re- 
maining at  over  8';  through  1975  and  fall- 
ing only  slightly  by  the  end  of  1976.  That 
means  some  8  million  people  will  continue 
to  be  unemployed.  Although  the  price  de- 
velopments this  year  have  been  encouraging, 
the  Infiation  rate  is  expected  to  remain  un- 
acceptably  high  In  the  coming  months,  prob- 
ably In  the  5  to  9';  range  through  1976. 
chiefly  because  of  further  increases  In  ener- 
gy prices.  To  sum  up  the  economic  outlook, 
the  next  year  does  not  promise  to  end  the 
dilemma  of  high  unemploj'inent  and  high 
rates  of  inflation. 

In  these  circumstances  the  President,  con- 
tent with  present  policies,  is  warning  often 
that  any  majM-  change  in  them  will  get  the 
Inflation  pot  boUlng  furiously  again.  The 
critics  of  the  President's  policy  emphasize 
that  his  policies  will  delay  the  return  to 
strong  growth  and  continued  high  employ- 
ment. 

So.  when  the  Congrress  returns  In  Septem- 
ber It  will  be  dealing  with  difficult  economic 
Issues,  and  the  vigor  of  the  nation's  recovery 
will  depend  hea\  tly  on  its  ability  to  cope 
with  them. 

One  of  the  immediate  l.<isues  Is  whether  the 
economy  need.s  additional  stimulus.  Although 
a  final  Judgment  should  be  reserved-for  sev- 
eral weeks,  I  tend  toward  the  view  that  the 
1975  Tax  Reduction  Act  should  be  extended 
In  1976  In  order  to  try  to  deal  with  the  In- 
tolerable unemployment  levels  and  the  slack 
in  the  economy  (American  Indtistry  Is  oper- 
ating at  69%  of  capacity)  and  to  keep  oil 
price  increases  fr<Hn  eroding  purchasing 
power  and  undermining  economic  recovery. 

Projections  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  show  that.  If  the  tax  cut  Is  extended. 
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the  ONP  would  be  about  $14  bilton 
unemployment  would  drop  about 
and  prices  would  not  be  affected 
It  may  be  necessary  to  use  bott 
and  flscal  policy  to  offset  the  hei  vy 
increased  energy  prices;  If  they 
ihe  economy  could  remain  in  a  s! 
erally,  I  do  not  favor  increases  in 
penditures,   except   to   deal    with 
.isrious  problem  of  unemployment 
t  favor  measures  to  move  people 
roles    to   payrolls.    More   restrictive 
could    worsen    unemployment    w 
very  little  to  reduce  inflation 
sional  Budget  Office  also  projects 
tax  cut  is  not  extended,  the  GNP 
by  about  $8  billion  and  unemployiient 
jump    slightly,    without   affecting 
Of  course,  as  the  economy  moves 
ployment    and    full    capacity,    e 
policies  will  have  to  be  cut  back  t 
flation. 

A  major  concern  in  the  months 
be  energy  policy.  Price  increases 
whether  from  the  decontrol  of 
prices  or  from  an  Increase  in 
imported  oil  by  the  OPEC 
undermine  progress   on  both  Inflation 
unemployment  and  slow  down 
from  the  recession.  Whatever  Is  d4ne 
ergy  policy,  It  is  important  that 
gradually  to  avoid  a  drop  in  cons|imer 
chasing  power. 

By  any  measure,  the  performa4ce 
economy  in  recent  years  has  been 
ing.  The  challenge  is  not  only  to 
process  of  economic  recovery,  but 
the  elusive  goal  of  a  continuing, 
combination  of  high  employment 
stability. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COITER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 


mi  lions 


Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
past  fortnight  Jews  have 
feasts  of  Rosh  Hashana  and  Yon  i 
And  it  was  during  this  holida^^ 
that   I  had   occasion   to   read 
written  by  a  rabbi  from  Bloomfie|d 

Rabbi  Philip  Lazowski,  of 
Synagogue,  in  his  autobiograph(y 
and    Destiny,"    recounts    the 
sacrifices,   and  tortures  of 
Jews  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
periences     during     the 
Lithuania,  as  painful  and 
he  describes  them,  were  not 
vain.  Rabbi  Lazowski,  as  well  as 
others,  overcame  the  great  trial: 
earlier  lives  under  the  Hitler 

Once  in  America,  the  stroni 
survive  and  to  learn  brought 
desire  to  serve  others. 

Rabbi  Lazowski  has  given  mu 
time  and  energy  to  his 
over  20  years.  He  has  served 
tional  director  of  Beth  Sholoih 
gogue  in  Hartford,  and  also  in 
emy  of  Higher  Learning.  He  was 
leader  of  the  academy  after 
dained  a  rabbi  in  1962.  Since  1 
boen  leading  the  merged  Beth 
and  Beth  HUIel  Synagogues. 

His  moving  autobiographical 
fitting  reminder  of  how  it  is 
endure  the  worst  imaginable 
and  overcome  it. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  corruption 
in  our  society  is  our  Achilles'  heel.  My 
full  statement  on  conuption,  for  those 
interested  in  reading  it,  can  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September 
3,  page  27240. 

Additional  comments  which  I  have  I'e- 
ceived  on  how  to  deal  with  corruption 
follow : 

Secretary  of  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development, 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  September  5,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
a  copy  of  your  statement  on  corruption, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  July  29th. 

It  is  a  subject  to  which,  regrettably,  we 
must  return  at  regular  Intervals.  Perhaps  be- 
cause our  political  structure  is  so  stable,  be- 
cause our  economic  systena  affords  such  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  so  many,  we  are 
Insulated  from  the  social  inequities  caused 
by  dishonesty.  The  danger  of  lapsing  into 
complacency  about  the  need  for  high  stand- 
ards of  integrity  at  every  level  of  public  and 
private  life  should  not  be  underestimated. 

William  James  summarized  both  the  prob- 
lem and  its  solution  very  well.  He  said: 

The  deadliest  enemies  of  nations  are  not 
their  foreign  foes;  they  always  dwell  within 
their  borders.  And  from  these  internal  en- 
emies, civilization  is  always  in  need  for  be- 
ing saved.  The  nation  blessed  above  all  na- 
tions is  she  in  whom  the  civic  genius  of  the 
people  does  the  saving  day  by  day,  by  acts 
without  external  picturesqueness;  by  speak- 
ing, writing,  voting  reasonably;  by  smiting 
corruption  swiftly;  by  good  temper  between 
parties,  by  the  people  knowing  true  men 
when  they  see  them,  and  preferring  them 
as  leaders  to  rabid  partisaiis  and  empty 
quacks. 

To  his  summation,  I  would  only  add  that 
we  who  are  entrusted  with  public  office, 
whether  by  election  or  appointment,  should 
so  conduct  ourselves  as  to  facilitate  the  exer- 
cise of  the  "civic  genius"  that  our  citizens 
have  demonstrated  so  often  in  times  of 
stress. 

Sincerely, 

Carla  a.  Hill. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana), 

Chicago,  III.,  Avgust  26,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Member  of  Congress, 
LongwOTth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Thank  you  for 
letting  us  have  a  copy  of  your  remarks  on 
the  problem  of  corruption  In  American  so- 
ciety, and  for  soliciting  our  views  on  the 
issue. 

While  acknowledging  that  a  problem  ex- 
ists, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  legis- 
lation is  contemplated,  it  would  be  more 
practical  to  address  specific  types  of  ac- 
tivity and,  if  necessary,  provide  more  strin- 
gent penalties  in  those  instances  where 
present  laws  try  to  meet  the  problems  but  are 
inadequate. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  really  answer  your 
more  difficult  question  of  "installing  a 
greater  morality  amongst  our  young."  Juve- 
nile delinquents  according  to  a  definition  I 


saw    recently,    are    "children    who    act    like 
their  parents."  Perhaps  a  contemplation  of 
this  concept  could   provide  us  with  a  clue 
for  helpful  action. 
Cordially, 

J.  P.  Hammond. 

National  4-H  Foundation. 
Wu.shington,  D.C,  September  16.  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  applaud  the 
material  you  entered  in  the  House  Congres- 
sional Record  dated  September  3  on  "Cor-, 
ruption  in  our  Society".  It  is  my  hope  that 
more  of  our  government  leaders,  as  well  as 
those  in  private  industry,  will  develop  a  more 
statesmanlike  approach  in  directing  their 
attention  to  the  needs  that  will  continue  to 
build  America  and  our  great  system.  Some- 
how, we  must  recapture  a  value  system  that 
includes  honesty,  integrity,  and  ability  to 
judge  right  from  wrong  when  acting  for 
the  common  good  of  our  people.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  ideals  toward  which  you  directed 
your  attention  must  be  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  that  Instill  in  every  citizen 
the  same  qualities  we  need  in  government 
and  private  enterprise  leadership. 

You  were  "on  the  mark"  in  your  efforts  in 
this  instance  and  I  hope  you  will  continue 
your  efforts  in  this  regard. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Grant  A.  Shrum, 
Executive  Director. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  August  29, 1975. 
Representative  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Koch:  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  your 
statement  in  the  House  on  July  29  on  the 
problem  of  corruption. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  many  forms  cor- 
ruption has  taken  In  recent  years  have  cut 
across  all  ages  and  strata  of  society.  To  the 
extent  that  it  continues  to  be  treated  casu- 
ally by  Americans,  all  of  us  will  suffer. 

Your  solution  for  disposing  of  the  prob- 
lem by  instilling  a  sense  of  morality  In  our 
youth  is  one  that  I  heartily  endorse.  In 
America,  200  years  ago  and  earlier,  high 
moral  standards  were  the  norms  for  both 
public  and  private  activity.  We  could  not 
celebrate  our  Bicentennial  year  better  than 
by  restoring  equally  high  standards  for  pub- 
lic and  private  activity  today.  In  doing  so, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  threaten  Imprison- 
ment as  a  deterrent  to  corruption  because, 
being  motivated  by  higher  ideals,  corrup- 
tion would  no  longer  be  a  concern. 

Your  clarion  call  to  all  of  us  to  begin  to 
cast  our  coiTuption  deserves  the  support  of 
all  men  of  good  will  and  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  them  in  doing  so. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  Grace. 


United  Brands  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  September  8,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  appreciate  your  letter  of  August 
14  enclosing  a  reprint  of  your  thoughtful 
remarks  In  the  July  29,  1975,  Congressional 
Record. 

As  I  think  you  know,  I  have  only  recently 
assumed  the  presidency  of  United  Brands 
Company.  Subsequent  to  my  appointment  as 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Mr. 
Max  M.  Fisher  of  Detroit  has  been  elected 
Chan-man  of  the  Company's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

At  our  annual  meeting,  held  In  New  York 
City  on  .August  18,  1975,  Mr.  Fisher  addressed 
himself  directly  to  the  problem  of  ethics  in 


September  17,  1975 

business.  He  said  to  our  share-holders  that 
it  13  the  Company's  policy  "to  operate  in  a 
legal  and  ethical  manner  and  to  adhere  to 
the  standards  which  may  be  set  by  appro- 
priate government  authorities." 

He  also  informed  the  shareholders  that  our 
Buard  has  established  a  special  committee 
i,o  investigate  all  aspects  of  this  problem  and 
Lo  draw  up  a  code  oi  conduct . 

I  was  impressed  by  the  pa.-isu>;e  in  youf 
.stiitemeut  to  the  eftect  that,  'we  live  in  a 
country  that  has  no  peer  in  lertiis  of  political 
ireedom  and  the  ability  of  ii^  citizer.s  to  de- 
'.eli-p  their  individual  capabllitle.''."  We  at 
United  Brands,  charged  with  .^  responsibilltv 
t(i  provide  food  products  at  I'nir  prices  both 
ill  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign 
lountrles,  are  determined  to  uo  everything 
\\,t»  can  to  demonstrate  that  our  traditional 
eionomlc  system  can  contribute  more  effec- 
tively than  any  other  in  advanciU(j;  the  wel- 
fare of  man.  In  working  toward  this  goal, 
we  are  committed  to  act  in  a  manner  con- 
stsient  with   the  highest  ethical  standards. 

Consti-uctive  interest  such  as  yours  is  ot 
i^reiit  help  to  me  and  my  a.ssuciate>?  a-s  we 
seeii  better  ways  of  meeting  both  otir  cor- 
porate and  our  soclaT  responfaibilltips. 

Thfink  you  again  for  your  letter 
Sincerely. 

W.M.nc.v  V,'  B. iii'iir. 

Dow  Chemical  Cumpanv. 
Midland,  Midi.,  September  i    i:*?.'-. 
P..pret>entatlve  Edward  I.  Ko.h. 
l.nny worth  Office  Building. 
Wa.fli  iiigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  :  on  tor  vuur  let- 
ter of  August  14  and  the  attached  reprint 
oi  your  remarks  regardiiiij  corruption. 

I  appreciate  having  an  opportunity  to  rend 
your  remarks  and  agree  thai  it  is  a  serious 
problem.  The  various  remedies  that  <tie  pro- 
posed by  various  people  seem  ;o  dei>end  on 
rhelr  individual  viewpoints  ntid  intere.sts.  As 
lui  as  our  own  company  is  concerned,  we 
have  made  it  clear  to  our  people  throughout 
the  world  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  pro- 
i;rtini  which  involves  "puyolTs"  and  we  will 
support  any  resistance  to  such  dealings  by 
any  of  our  representatives.  We  have  always 
t;!ken  great  pride  in  the  ethical  standards 
of  our  company.  Perhaps  of  equal  impor- 
trmce,  is  the  fact  that  otir  top  people  act  in 
an  ethical  fashion  and  tht.^  kiiowledge  and 
custom  "percolates"  down, 

I  wisli  you  every  success  in  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Branch, 

Pre!iidcnt. 


CAPITOL  FLAG  COMMEMORATES 
CANONIZATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  record  that  "ne  of  the  flags 
tLovm  over  the  Capitol  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  commemorates  the  canoniza- 
tion of  Mother  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton,  the 
first  native-born  American  to  be  pro- 
claimed a  saint  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
At  the  request  of  a  friend  and  constitu- 
ent. Mrs.  Wilda  O'Donnell  Gizak,  this 
flag  will  be  presented  to  Sister  Doris 
Smith,  president  of  the  College  of  Mount 
St.  Vincent  in  Riverdale,  N.Y. 

St.  Elizabeth  Seton  is  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  religious  women  who  teach 
at  Mount  Saint  Vincent  and  Riverdale  Is 
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also  the  location  of  the  motherhouse  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity. 


SHOPWELL    POOD    CHAIN    STORES 
TO  OFFER  DISCOUNT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YOKK 
IK    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7icsduy.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  senior 
citizen.s  in  our  country  and  those  indi- 
viduals receiving  public  assistance  too 
often  become  the  first  victims  of  the 
escalating  cost  of  living.  They  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  little  l.nov,ledge  of  the 
decisions  in  Goverimient  and  industry 
which  affect  their  lives,  and  indeed,  few 
right.s  of  self-determmation. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  entire 
community  to  reverse  this  trend  of 
paternalism  and  indifference.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  rights  of  the  needy,  or 
continue  to  make  them  bear  the  heavy 
bui'den  of  our  economic  crisis.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  efforts  of  Shopwell,  Inc.,  a 
national  food  chain,  which  is  expanding 
its  policy  of  offering  discomits  to  senior 
citizens,  the  unemployed,  and  those  re- 
ceiving public  assistance. 

I  insert  a  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  from  Mr.  Martin  Rosengarten, 
president  of  Shopwell,  Inc.: 

AUGUsr  15,  1975. 
Hon.  CiiARL»;s  B.  Ranoel, 

U.S.    Congressman.    House    Office    Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Congressman  Ranofl:  Earlier  this 
year  I  wrote  to  you  announcing  Shopwell's 
10  per  cent  discount  Savings  Certificate  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens,  persons  on  welfare, 
the  unemployed  and  those  who  qualify  for 
Federal  Pood  Stamps.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  you  at  this  time  that  because  of  the  over- 
whelmingly favorable  public  response.  Shop- 
well  Ls  extending  the  program's  original 
August  25th  deadline  to  March  27,  1976,  the 
first  anniversary  of  its  inception.  Further 
extension  will  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  sales,  the 
large  demand  for  Savings  Certificates  made 
It  necessary  for  us  to  expand  the  number  of 
selling  stores  from  23  to  include  all  Shop- 
well  stores,  and  the  number  of  selling  days 
from  one  per  week  (Monday  only)  to  three 
(Monday.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday). 

The  original  terms  of  purchase  are  still  In 
effect.  Certificates  in  $5  denominations  are 
sold  at  a  10  per  cent  discount  to  eligible  per- 
sons with  proper  Identification,  up  to  a  limit 
of  $50  per  family  per  week.  They  are  redeem- 
able at  any  Shopwell  store  any  day  of  the 
week,  for  all  merchandise  except  cigarettes 
and  beer.  The  certificates  may  be  used  any 
time  in  the  future  and  there  will  be  no  ex- 
piration date  on  the  certificate.  Certificates 
must  be  used  in  their  entirety,  as  change  can- 
not be  given  at  the  time  of  redemption. 

We  at  Shopwell  are  pleased  that  many  citi- 
zens have  benefited  from  our  Savings  Cer- 
tificates program,  and  we  are  proud  that 
Shopwell  has  been  able  to  help  these  people 
cttt  their  food  bills.  In  order  to  make  the 
program  known  to  as  many  eligible  persons 
as  possible,  we  ask  your  contmued  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  disseminating  Infor- 
mation about  our  Savings  Certificates. 

At  Shopwell,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  needs  and  problems  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
expel  icnruif;  severe  hard.ihips.  We  are  deler- 
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mined  to  do  .something  to  help,  and  cutting 
their  food  bills  seems  the  most  effective  way. 
Although  our  efforts  to  date  have  been  very 
BuccflSBful,  tber»  are  still  many  persons  in 
need  whom  we  have  not  reached.  We  welcome 
your  suggestions  and  inquiries,  ai-.d  v.  e  look 
forward  to  your  ongoing  support. 
Respectfully, 

MaHTIN  Rn.'Sf.NtlARTEN, 

Prrs-idev^, 


AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNtCTICUT 
JN    IHh.  HOU.se  OP  REPRESENl -STIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
people  are  aware,  there  is  cunently  pend- 
ing legislation  to  create  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Pi'otection.  While  I  believe 
that  the  rationale  for  H.R.  7575.  the  Con- 
sumer Pi-otection  Act  of  1975,  is  a  sound 
one,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  as 
presently  drafted  would  create  an  ef- 
fective agency,  or  that  the  timing  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  agency  with  its 
attendant  costs  is  justified  in  terms  of 
our  national  priorities. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  national  commission 
on  regulatory  reform,  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned that  there  is  a  lot  of  waste  in  our 
Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  their  budgets  trimmed  down 
or  eliminated  altogether  if  the  Agency 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  This  Com- 
mission would  review  all  existing  regula- 
toiy  agencies  to  detei-mine  whether  their 
existence  justifies  *.heir  costs,  and  wheth- 
er they  are  still  performing  the  func- 
tions they  were  originally  intended  to.  I 
do  not  believe,  as  many  in  Government 
seem  to,  that  the  way  to  solve  a  problem 
is  to  create  another  Federal  agency  to 
deal  with  it. 

Thus,  I  cannot  at  this  time  condone 
the  creation  of  a  new  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  several  Federal  agencies 
already  have  sufficient  offices  for  con- 
sumer advocacy.  In  addition  to  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  headed  by  a  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  there  are 
innumerable  consumer  related  programs 
in  over  33  Government  agencies  and  de- 
partments. Thus,  before  we  create  a  new 
bureaucratic  structure,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  review  and  strengthen  programs 
already  funded  and  operational  to  In- 
sure that  they  are  aiding  the  American 
consumer  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Proponents  of  the  Agency  cite  its  mini- 
mal costs — estimates  range  from  $10  to 
$20  million  as  an  average  over  a  3 -year 
period.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Agency 
at  the  outset  would  have  a  modest  budg- 
et, but  precedents  have  shown  that  mod- 
est budgets  easily  mushroom,  and  once 
an  agency  is  established.  It  is  well  nigh 
difficult  to  curb  its  funding,  or  even  abol- 
ish it  if  we  so  desired.  Moreover,  there 
would  be  increased  costs  borne  by  other 
agencies  due  to  the  demands  and  ad- 
vocacy of  the  ACP,  and  also  the  Increased 
costs  of  production  and  distribution  in 
the  marketplace  due  to  increased  regula- 
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tlons  spaw-ned  by  the  Agencj 
Agency  could  very  well  end 
the  consumers  they  seek  to 

Creation  of  a  new  Federa' 
simply  the  wrong  approach 
lem.  Consumers  would  not  i._. 
representation  before  Federal 
because  the  ACP  would  h 
authority  to  decide  just  w.. 
•consumer  interest."  Moreovl- 
is  intended  that  this  Agencj 
abuses  of  other  agencies, 
sanctions    to   curb   its 
Agency  would  have  tha  righi 
vene  in  the  unstiiictured 
other  agencies  through  the  ^. 
of  views  either  orally  or  in  wr 
allowing  for  the  possible 
feet  of  this  Agency  in  the 
affairs  of  other  agencies. 

The  fact,  too,  that  H.R.  7575 
empt  labor  disputes  and  labor 
from  the  purview  of  the 
up  the  inadequacy  of  the  ^._^. 
lation.  The  Agency  could  not 
in  National  Labor  Relations 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia 
ice  activities  or  any  other  _ 
matter  Involving  labor.   Moi 
Senate  version  includes  an  i. 
exemption  that  would  prevent 
tion  in  any  activity  "directly 
producers  of  livestock,  poultrj 
tural  crops,  or  raw  fish  produ 
wide  ranging  exemption  would 
any  agency  input  into  decisions 
the  price  and  supply  of  food,  w 
obvious  vital  concern  to 
The  Senate  biU  also 

businesses  from  certain 

Agency,  which  would  make  wi- 
discriminatory    in    its    actions 
larger  businesses.  While  the 
does  not  include  these  two  ^ 
exemptions,  it  Is  expected  that 
exemptions  will  be  offered  in  tL, 
that  only  serve  to  further  undjr 
Intent  of  the  bill. 

To  quote  the  words  of  former 
Sam  Ervin: 

The  new  bureaucracy  would  » 
rights  of  a  regulatory  agency,  yet 
responsibilities.  It  would  have  u 
than  real  consumers  ever  dreamed 
Ing. 
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Simply  stated,  H.R.  7575  la  . 
lation  and  would  not  serve  the 
of  the  American  consumer  as 
ITierefore,  I  would  urge  my  . 
bers  to  Join  me  in  a  negative  , 
this  bill  come  before  the  full 
a  final  decision. 


VOtB 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 
TINUE   HEARINGS   ON 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS, 

OF   MIC  mo  AX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  September  17, 

Mr.   CONYERS.   Mr.   Speaker 
pleased  to  announce  that  the 
mittee  on  Crime  of  the 
tlie  Judiciary  will  continue 
firearms     legislation     on      .., 
September  24,  1975,  at  10  a.m 


'  REPRESENTA  PIVES 
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Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee  Include  David  R.  Mac- 
donald.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Rex  D.  Davis,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms:  and 
FrankUn  E.  Zlmring,  professor  of  law. 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

Those  persons  wishing  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  the  record  .should 
address  their  requests  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary'.  2137  Rayburn 
House  Office  Buildinjr,  Wa.shington,  D.C. 


THE  PRESIDENT  WINS  ON  OIL 
BILL— BUT  THE  PEOPLE  ARE  THE 
LOSERS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 
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OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Septeviher  17,  1975 

-,  ,  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Go(vemment    as  you  know,  the  Senate  recently  failed 

to  override  the  President's  latest  veto  of 

legislation  to  continue  controls  on  oil 

prices  for  6  months. 

This  administration  has  insisted  on  a 
high-price  policy  for  gasoline  and  petro- 
leum products — administration  spokes- 
men have  swallowed — hook,  line,  and 
sinker— the  big  oil  propaganda  line, 
which  Is  that  big  oil  must  have  more 
profits  to  develop  new  wells. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  in  a  recent 
editorial  pointed  out  that  Immediate  de- 
control would  have  a  drastic  effect  on  the 
economy,  citing  a  Library  of  Congress 
study  to  the  effect  that  the  end  of  con- 
trols will  mean  a  15  cents  a  gallon  gaso- 
line price  increase,  with  all  of  the  Infla- 
tionary impact  on  the  American  economy 
and  the  American  family. 
The  editorial  quoted  an  analysis  by  the 
Senator  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  that  decontrol  would  cost 
American  consumei-s  about  $8  billion  an- 
nually and  possibly  as  much  as  $14  bil- 
lion. 

The  editorial  also  pointed  out  that  the 
oil  price  Increases  would  have  a  ripple 
effect  on  the  economy  by  sending  out  in- 
flationary waves  that  will  push  up  the 
price  of  food,  clothing,  packaging,  trans- 
portation, and  even  farm  production. 

Last  year  the  oil  companies  had  profits 
of  75  percent,  the  editorial  continues,  but 
oil  production  dropped  8  percent.  In  1973 
when  profits  were  astronomical,  there 
were  11,065  fewer  oil  wells. 

These  huge  multinational  coi-porations 
are    out    for    massive    and    excessive 
"ito  CON-     profits — and   their  actions  demonstrate 
FIRpARMS     *^«y  could  care  less  about  the  American 
consumer. 
The  administration  should  be  initiat- 
in  Ing  i.ntlti-ust  action  against  the  big  oil 

^^'  companies  and  their  increasing  control 

of  competing  sources  rather  than  en- 
couraging higher  and  higher  profits  and 
higher  and  higher  prices  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  people. 

I  place  the  editorial  from  the  Tennes- 
sean In  the  Record  : 

Mr   FortD  Wins  on  On.  Bill  Bm  the  People 
Ake  Losebs 
Wecnesday,         The    Democratic    leaders    In    the    Senate 
n  2237     couldn  t  miistpr  the  needed  votes  to  over- 
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ride  President  Ford's  latest  veto,  that  of  a 
bill  extending  controls  on  oil  prices  for  six 
mouths.  The  American  public  will  now  bear 
the  brunt  of  higher  prices. 

Ford  loyalists,  conservative  Democrats  and 
oU  state  senators  provided  sufficient  votes 
to  prevent  a  needed  two-thirds  majority. 
Both  Tennes.see  senators  voted  to  sustain  the 
President. 

Tlie  administration  hp.s  now  Indicated  that 
It  would  support  a  45-day  extension  of  price 
controls,  during  which  time  the  Congress 
could  adopt  a  gradual  phase-out  program. 
Even  so,  it  will  still  mean  higher  prices. 

Wl.at  Is  involved  Is  "old  oil,"  which  Is  de- 
fined as  being  from  a  property  that  was  In 
operation  during  1972.  That  oil,  which  Is 
about  60-;  of  the  country's  domestic  out- 
put, was  frozen  at  a  price  of  about  $5.25  a 
barrel. 

Since  controls  expired  on  Sept.  1,  that  oil 
is  free  to  go  higher  right  now.  How  high 
would  depend  on  whether  the  Congress  can 
pass  legislation  extending  controls  for  a 
_  short  time  while  it  considers  settln"  a  time 
limit  on  decontrol.  ° 

Immediate  decontrol  would  have  a  dras- 
tic effect  on  the  economy,  adding  to  infla- 
tionary pressures  and  probably  killing  off 
nny  chance  of  economic  recoverj". 

Athough  the  Federal  Energy  Admin.stra- 
tlon  Insists  the  price  rise  In  gasoline  would 
likely  be  about  three  cents  a  gallon,  that 
e.st-mate  is  not  shared   by  many  others. 

A  library  of  Congress  study  has  estimated 
the  end  to  controls  would  mean  an  Increase 
of  up  to  15  cents  a  gallon  In  the  price  of 
ga-soline  at  the  pump,  and  that  It  would 
raise  the  cost  of  living  bv  nearly  two  per  cent 
and  throw  600.000  Americans  out  of  Jobs. 
An  analysis  by  Mobil  Oil  Corporation, 
whose  chalrm.an  recently  expressed  concern 
over  Immediate  decontrol,  was  that  it  could 
cost  American  consumers  about  $8  billion 
annually,  and  if  import  duties  stayed  on, 
that  cost  might  go  as  high  as  $14  billion. 
Increases  In  the  prlc-  of  oil  have  a  ripple 
effect  across  the  whole  economy  by  hiking 
the  price  of  food,  clothing,  packaging,  trans- 
portation and  even  farm  production. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Ford  admin- 
istration is  wUllng  to  gamble  with  the  econ- 
omy by  the  actions  it  has  taken  thus  far.  Its 
argument  Is  that  by  permitting  the  oil  com- 
panies to  make  higher  profits,  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  seek  out  and  produce  more 
oil. 

The  premise  doesn't  hold  up.  Last  year,  the 
oil  ro.mpauies  had  profit  Increases  of  75  v, 
or  more,  but  oil  production  dropped  8-; .  In 
1973,  when  profits  were  anything  but  bad, 
the  nrt  change  In  producing  oil  wells  was 
11,005  fewer. 

With  oil  companies  putting  their  money 
mto  food  processing,  chemicals,  coal,  uranl- 
lun.  retail  outlets  and  even  gold  mining,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  hov/  higher  profits  are 
toing  to  do  what  the  Ford  administration 
thinks  will  happen. 

The  President  called  the  vote  sustaining 
liis  veto  a  victory  for  homeowners,  farmers, 
factories,  utilities  and  the  American  people 
generally.  It  was  no  victory  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  even  If  by  some  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  it  could  really  be  called 
that,  they  sure  can't  stand  many  more  such 
vlctorte.?. 
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COVINA,  CALIF. 


HON.  JIM  UOYD 

OF   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 


Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  communities  In  America,  the  city 
of  Covina.  Calif.  I  am  proud  to  have 


Covina  in  my  35th  District,  and  in  1976. 
during  America's  Bicentennial,  Covina 
will  be  celebrating  its  diamond  anniver- 
sary of  municipal  incorporation. 

Covina's  75  years  of  cityhood  have 
provided  a  rich  and  treasured  tradition 
tor  citizens  of  the  con-ununity.  It  was 
not  too  long  ago  when  Covina's  motto 
was.  "A  Mile  Square  and  All  There." 
That  was  during  the  days  when  citrus 
gi'oves  stretched  for  .seemingly  endless 
miles  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.  And. 
in  those  days,  Covina  ".s  population  was 
around  3,000. 

Today,  despite  phei\omenaI  growth 
and  a  current  population  of  some  32,000 
l)eople,  Covina  has  retained  its  small- 
town charm  and  community  identity  as 
well  as  any  city  in  America.  It  has  a 
thriving  business  and  commercial  com- 
mmiity  along  with  residential  neighbor- 
lioods  that  are  among  the  nicest  in  Cali- 
fornia. Covina,  in  its  75  year.s,  has  come 
to  represent  the  finest  qualities  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Family,  school,  church,  busi- 
ness and  community  pride  come  into  a 
harmonious  blend  in  Covina. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  I  congratulate  the  city  of  Co- 
vina and  its  citizens  upon  their  75th  year 
as  one  America's  finet^t  cities 


IDAHOANS  OPPOSE  MORE  DAMS  IN 
HELLS  CANYON 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OV    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  better  testimonial  to  our  need  to  pre- 
serve  the  remaining  free-flowing  sections 
of  the  Snake  River  than  that  given  by 
the  people  who  knows  Hells  Canyon — 
people  who  have  traveled  tlirough  the 
canyon  or  Uved  near  it. 

Last  spi-ing,  the  city  council  in  Lewis- 
ton.  Idaho,  noting  that  "the  detrimental 
effects"  of  further  dam  construction 
"upon  the  environment  of  the  Middle 
Snake  far  outweigh  the  expected  bene- 
fits," voted  6  to  1  to  oppose  new  dams  in 
Hells  Canyon.  The  action  taken  by 
Lewiston's  city  coimcil  is  symbolic  of 
popular  support  for  preserving  the 
canyon  in  its  present  stfite.  In  fact,  a  poll 
taken  in  Idaho  indicates  support  for 
presen-ation  by  a  2  to  1  margin: 
[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Aug.  19,  1976J 
Poll  Shows  Id.ahoans  Oppose  More  Dams  in 
Hells  Canvon 

(Copyright  1974,  GMA  Research  Corp.) 

Legislation  to  prohibit  further  dam  con- 
struction In  the  Hells  Canyon  section  of  the 
Snake  River  is  supported  by  a  margin  of 
almost  2  to  1  hi  Idaho,  according  to  a  Just- 
released  poll. 

That  Is  the  result  of  a  poll  sponsored  by 
The  Idaho  Statesman  and  conducted  by 
Opinion  Northwest,  a  syndicated  survey 
o'Anied  by  GMA  Research  Corp.  of  Portland. 

A  sclentlflcaUy  selected  sample  of  384 
Idaho  residents  in  17  areas  was  contacted  bj 
telephone  Aug.  11  and  asked  to  respond  to 
ilns  question: 

"Do  you  favor  legislation  to  prohibit  future 
tlii.n  construction  on  the  Suuke  River  in  the 
(lelis  Canyon  area?" 

Some  48  per  cent  favored  r.tich  anti-dam 
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legislation.  Opposition  to  anti-dam  legisla- 
tion was  voiced  by  27  per  cent  and  25  per 
cent  were  undecided. 

"The  high  degree  of  opposition  to  future 
dams  Indicates  that  environmental  lasuea 
remain  important  despite  energy  shortages 
and  increased  demands  for  non-petroleum 
energy  sources,"  the  surveyors  said. 

The  .survey  also  broke  down  responses  by 
political  party  affiliation.  This  showed  that 
47  per  cent  of  Republicans  favor  anti-dam 
legislation,  37  oppose  it  and  16  per  cent  are 
undecided.  Of  Democrats,  55  per  cent  favor 
anti-dam  legislation.  24  per  cent  oppose  and 
21  per  cent  are  undecided. 

Independents  favor  anti-dam  legislation 
by  50  per  cent  with  11  per  cent  oppaslng 
and  39  per  cent  undecided. 

"Tire  survey  indicates  that  one  out  of  four 
Idaho  residents  iirterviewed  is  undecided  and 
may  still  be  weighing  the  energy-versus-eir- 
viroiunent,  considerations,"'  the  survej^ors 
said. 

Tlie  GMA  poll  closely  corresponds  to  a 
mail-iu  poll  by  Sen.  James  McClure,  R-Idaho, 
coirducted  In  March  and  April.  That  poll 
showed  47  percent  of  Idahoans  opposed  any 
dams  on  the  Middle  Snake  River  (Hells  Can- 
yon). 

GMA  Reoeai'Ch  is  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
largest  full-service  market  r«?se.'-i.rch  company. 
Pounded  in  1969,  the  firm  Is  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  Public  Polls,  a  24-mem- 
ber  self-regulating  body  whose  members  pro- 
vide surveys  to  newspapers. 

The  Statesmair's  poll  Is  part  of  a  three- 
state  jKJll  GMA  is  conducting  each  mouth. 
Other  newspapers  sponsoring  GMA  public 
opinion  surveying  are  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer, Oregon  Journal,  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  and  Tribune,  Bend  Bulletin,  Baker 
Democrat-Herald  and  LaGi-ande  Evening  Ob- 
server. 

Future  polls  will  include  not  only  economic 
and  political  questions  concerning  Idaho,  but 
ulso  surveys  which  include  all  tliree  North- 
we.st  states— Oregon,  Wa-sliington  and  Idaho. 

Many  people  have  been  inspired  by  a 
trip  thi-ough  the  Canyon.  One  student 
recorded  her  impressions  after  a  reward- 
ing voyage  as  follows: 

I  am  a  high  school  senior  at  Nampa  High 
School,  Nampa.  Idaho  and  am  writing  to  you 
because  of  my  concern  about  any  further 
dams  in  Hell's  Canyon  and  on  tlie  Middle 
Snake. 

Having  grown  up  in  Nampa,  the  Snake  has 
always  meant  a  lot  to  me,  ever  since  I  was  a 
small  child.  Tlie  old  Railroad  Bridge,  the 
Indian  pictographs,  the  cat  fishing  and  Just 
the  beauty  of  the  Snake  are  one  of  a  kind 
and  can't  ever  be  replaced  If  covered  by 
reservoirs. 

Last  May  the  Nampa  High  School  Science 
Club  took  a  backpacking  trip  to  Hell's  Can- 
yon. We  started  at  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  with 
a  Jet  boat  ride  1  tj  miles  up  river  to  the  start 
of  a  trail.  From  there  we  hiked  about  8  miles 
to  Granite  Creek.  It  was  a  beautiful  green 
spring  with  high  run-oflfs,  and  that  trip  la 
something  I  will  remember  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  We  hiked  past  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed dam  at  Sheep  Creek,  and  I  feel  sad 
when  I  think  that  someday  HeU's  Canyon 
might  be  flooded.  It  is  almost  the  last  wild 
stretch  of  river  left. 

This  summer  I  worked  with  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  at  Deerflat  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. The  Islands  of  part  of  the  Middle  Snake 
are  also  part  of  this  refuge,  and  we  did  some 
brush  clearing  on  them  to  aid  the  nesting 
of  Canadian  geese.  While  we  were  working 
there,  we  took  a  boat  trip  up  above  the  old 
railroad  bridge  to  a  rapids  in  the  river  Just 
above  a  deep  pool  which  Is  one  of  the  few 
strong  holds  of  sturgeon  on  the  river  and  In 
the  world.  Just  above  this  rapids  Is  the  pro- 
posed site  of  the  Guffey  Dam.  On  the  way 
back  down  the  river,  we  saw  ten  Great  Blue 
H«»rons.  If  that  dam  U  built,  the  sturgeon 
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win  be  gone  and  the  heron  and  gee.se  nesting 
grounds  destroyed. 

I  am  ashamed  that  the  only  congressman 
from  the  Northwest  who  opposes  protective 
legislation  for  the  Snake  Is  from  Idaho.  I 
want  to  thank  you  and  all  the  other  people 
who  are  working  so  hard  to  save  the  Snake. 
Slucerejy  yours, 

Martha  Taylor. 

Nampa,  Iuaik>. 

Another  student  voiced  her  concern  in 
the  Tri-City  Herald,  noting  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  this  part  of  the  Snake 
for  future  use.  I  particularly  want  to 
share  these  letters  from  young  people, 
because  it  is  for  them  that  we  are  making 
these  monumental  decisions.  Our  choice 
is  their  future : 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Hell's  Can- 
yon should  be  allowed  to  exist  as  It  does  to- 
day. Three  dams  have  already  been  built  In 
a  section  of  Hell's  Canyon  (Oxbow,  Brownlee. 
and  Low  Hell's  Canyon).  The  remaining 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River  and  the  canyon 
.should  be  left  hi  a  natural  state  to  serve  other 
needs  of  our  society.  This  need  for  wUd  places 
is  valid  and  does  exist,  as  many  people  feel  a 
psychological  need  to  Identify  with,  or  be 
near,  wilderness. 

Un-altered  portions  of  our  environment 
need  to  be  set  aside  for  scientific  study.  A 
person  cainiot  put  a  definite  dollar  value  on 
these  places,  but  in  this  quickly  changing 
world,  the  results  of  these  studies  on  natural 
areas  and  systems  will  show  us  (in  the  fu- 
ture) the  results  of  man  made  changes  that 
we  cannot  even  predict  yet. 

It  Is  especially  important  that  we  have  an 
ecologic  indicator  in  Hell's  Canyon  because 
it  contains  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  atmos- 
pheric habitats  that  are  biologically  unique. 
All  of  the  ten  life  zones  that  are  found  on 
this  continent  are  squeezed  Uito  this  small 
area,  and  this,  fact  alone  Is  of  great  scien- 
tific interest  and  value.  It  is  these  ten  lite 
zones  that  are  responsible  for  the  great  va- 
riety and  abundance  of  wildlife  and  plants 
that  are  found  in  this  area. 

Any  of  the  proposed  dams.  In  the  area  of 
their  reservoirs,  will  destroy  unique  com- 
binations of  plant  life,  wildlife  habitat,  wild- 
life, and  drastically  alter  the  ecosystem.  Win- 
ter ranges  of  elk  and  deer  vvlU  be  lost.  And 
there  Is  no  way  that  we  can  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  this  hnportant  habitat. 

The  sturgeon,  small  mouth  bass,  as  well 
aa  trout,  steelhead,  and  salmon  will  be  lost 
as  the  loss  of  a  free-flowing  stream  will  elimi- 
nate their  spawning  grounds. 

Upland  birds  will  be  displaced.  Non-game 
animals  such  as  beaver,  muskrat,  and  yellow 
marmots  wUl  be  forced  out  of  their  normal 
habitat. 

Nesting  sites  for  waterfowl  will  be  de- 
stroyed. All  of  these  displaced  animals  would 
be  forced  to  move  Into  other  areas  of  suit- 
able habitat  that  are  probably  already  sup- 
porting the  maximum  numl>er  of  animal.s 
that  they  can.  Therefore,  most  of  these  dis- 
placed animals  would  be  lost  to  the  elements, 
predation,  and  other  factors.  (Look  up 
"carrying  capacity"  in  any  wildlife  manage- 
ment text.)  Tliere  are  approximately  200 
archaeological  sites  In  the  canyon  that  need 
studying. 

All  hunting  and  fishing  as  it  is  known 
today  will  be  lost.  Of  cotu-se.  white  water 
boating  will  be  eliminated.  The  quality  of 
the  water  will  most  likely  decrease;  we  will 
lose  another  wUd  river  and  much  of  its 
spectacular  canyon.  A  dam  will  decrease 
wildlife  and  recreation,  and  wtU  certainly 
not  "increase  the  beauty  of  the  area." 

Apparently,  we  have  much  more  to  lose 
than  gain  with  a  dam  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River.  Especially  when  one  considers  that 
power  companies  may  have  a  tendency  to 
create  an  artificial  "need"  for  extra  electri- 
cal energy  through  advertising:  (Live  Better 
Electrically!!)    for    such    non-es.sentIal8    as 
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electric  can  openers,  knives,  And  tooth, 
brushes.  Spectacular  areas  sue  i  as  Olen 
Canyon  and  Hell's  Canyon  are  the  price  we 
will  have  to  p«y  for  these  Itema. 

With  a  dam.  the  Snake  River  and  Hell's 
Canyon  will  cease  to  be  remarkaale  as  they 
now  are.  There  Is  a  scarcity  of  tru  ly  wild  and 
scenic  rivers.  Hell's  Canyon  Is  <lefinltely  a 
place  that  aU  future  generations  wlU  need, 
yet  It  Is  something  that  only  we  wjll  have  the 
opportunity  to  preserve. 

Audrey  Arlt  Limgoub 
Stttdent,  Wildlut  Bio;  ,ogt. 
Washington  State  U  livcsity. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only 
who  are  concerned  about 
Hells  Canyon.  I  would  like  to 
my  fellow  Members  a  letter 
who  has  been  able  to  enjoy  . 
the  river  all  of  his  life,  anc 
dreads  the  thought  of  flooding 
Dear  RrpRESENTATrvE  Ullman: 
letter  I  wish  to  convey  my  grave 
gardln^    protection    of    the    Ml_ 
River  from  future  dams.  Having 
along   the   Snake  River  near 
Idaho,  and  also  having  worked  _. 
on  adjoining  farms,  I  appreciate 
of  the  Snake  River  for  both 
as  a  power  source  I'or  energy 
becoming   more    and    more    i_^ 
that  we've  about  strangled  the 
with     numeroxia     impoundments, 
benefits  In  energy  derived   from 
dams  on  the  Snake,  especially  In 
die   Snake  River  region,   does 
the   resulting   aesthetic    and 
degradation. 

If  you  recall.  In  1968  the  Idahc 
Game  conducted  a  survey  whlcl 
that  60Vr  of  Idaho's  370,000  angler 
stream  fishing  to  reservoir  fl; 
destroy  Hells  Canyon  fine  fast-w_ 
for  an  energy  source  that  Is  rppc 
Inadequate  at  completion? 

Being  a  fellow  Idahoan  (sic)  yo 
aware  of  the  White  Sturgeon  tha 
America's  largest  freshwater  fish 
barely  able  to  survive  with  the  1_ 
sary  fast  water  that  we  left   for  . 
Snake  River.  To  eliminate  anothe; 
of  fast  water,  only  to  replace  It 
water,  will  surely  spell  doom  for 
flsh  since  Its  habits  are  not  cc 
Black  water  of  Impoundments.  A  _ 
feet  would  befall  the  salmon  and 
fishermen  on  the  Middle  Snake.  I 
lleve  It  Is  necessary. 

Even  If  one  Isn't  au  avid  ._. 
about  the  deer  and  elk  winter  ._ 
canyon?  Or  even  the  archeologlcal 
used  by  the  early  redman — or  cor. 
some  of  the  historic  ranches  that 
sprinkled  throughout  the  canyon, 
yon  Itself,  the  deepest  gorge  l:i  N 
lea.  In  my  opinion  shouldn't  be 
for  a  mere  pittance  of  energy. 

I  strongly  ixrge  you  to  consider  t_ 

and  my  feelings  for  protection  of 

die  Snake  River.  I  appreciate  very 

chance  to  comrauuii;ate  with  you 

Sincerely, 

Nam  PA,   Idaho 

Leon  R. 
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AEROSOLS:  WHAT  ARE  WE  flEALLY 
GETTING? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSElfTHAL 

or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENXiTU'ES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  U   require 
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the  disclosure  of  the  amount  and  type 
of  propellant  contained  In  aerosol  prod- 
ucts. This  measure  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  consumer  to  determine  how  much  he 
is  paying  for  the  convenience  of  using 
an  aerosol  product  and  to  decide  whether 
he  wishes  to  use  a  commodity  that  may 
contain  potentially  harmful  fluorocarbon 
propellants. 

Under  pre.^ent  labeling  procedures,  the 
consumer  is  unaware  of  the  amount  of 
propellant  in  aerosol  containers.  Hence, 
when  he  purchases  a  10-ounce  can  of  in- 
sect repellant,  he  does  not  realize  that  he 
may  be  receiving  only  about  3  ounces  of 
repellant  and  7  ounces  of  propellant! 
Some  aerosol  products  contain  95  percent 
propellant  by  weight.  Others  have  as  lit- 
tle as  10  percent.  But  the  consumer  has 
no  way  of  knowing  this.  As  a  result  ho 
cannot  detennine  and  compare  the  actu- 
al unit  prices  of  the  aerosol  and  alterna- 
tive packages  of  the  same  product. 

The  following  list  of  typical  formula- 
tions reveals  the  ratio  of  propellant  to 
product  concentrate  usually  found  in  the 
most  common  types  of  aerosol  commod- 
itiei: 

(In  percent] 
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/  o 


(By  net  weight) 


Commodity 


Prop«Uant 


Product 


Hair  spray 

Underarm  deodcront 

A:itiperspirant 

Feminine  hygiene  spray. 

Anliiogging  agents 

Cveii  cleaner 

FIrior  w:x 

Fiyingpan  Enray 

Virnisti  „ 

Wtiile  enamel 


6S 

45 

4S 

55 

90 

10 

30 

70 

90 

10 

9S 

5 

bO 

40 

25 

75 

10 

90 

50 

50 

4S 

55 

41 

59 

27 

73 

S  'uir?:  "The  Scjoncff  mi  Tethnolofy  of  Aerosol  Packaging  " 
by  J.  Si  laira  3.-.iJ  L.  Sluliei 

Consumers  could  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  If  they  possessed  the  nec- 
essary information  about  the  true  cost 
of  aerosols  and  their  alternatives,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  conducted  by  a  gioup 
of  George  Washington  University  law 
students.  STRAFE — Students  Resisting 
Aerosol  Fluorocarbon  Emissions. 

Aerosols  represent  more  than  just  au 
economic  problem.  As  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Task  Force  on  Inadvertent  Modi- 
fication of  the  Stratosphere — IMOS — 
stated,  "Fiuorocarbons  released  to  the 
environment  are  a  legitimate  cause  for 
concern."  The  report  insists  that  unless 
additional  evidence  is  found  to  the  con- 
trar>',  it  will  be  necessary  to  ban  the  use 
of  fiuorocarbons,  including  fluorocarbon 
propellants  used  in  aerosol  commodities. 
The  task  force  also  recommends  the 
aerosol  products  using  fluorocarbons  be 
labeled  to  ii^dicate  their  fluorocarbon 
content. 

Many  leading  scientists  claim  that 
fiuorocarbons  filter  into  tlie  stratosphere, 
setting  off  chain  reactions  that  destroy 
the  ozone  layer  shielding  the  earth  from 
hai-mful  ultraviolet  radiation.  They  con- 
tend that  greater  exposure  to  ultraviolet 
radiation  could  lead  to  higher  incidence 
of  skin  cancers,  harmful  sunburtiing,  eye 
damage  and  excest.ive  vitamin  D  syn- 
thesis in  the  skin.  Deterioration  of  the 


protective  ozone  layer  can  also  lead  to 
damage  to  our  climate,  as  well  as  to 
plant  and  other  animal  life. 

The  Aerosol  Ingredient  Disclosure  Act 
that  I  am  introducing  today  will  permit 
consumers  to  make  more  informed  and 
rational  decisions  about  whether  they 
wish  to  use  aerosol  products  and,  if  so, 
which  ones.  In  addition,  it  will  encour- 
age consumers  and  manufacturers  to  use 
noruluorocarbon  propellants  which  do 
not  endanger  our  health  and  environ- 
ment. 

My  bill  would  require  the  label  of  any 
aerosol  commodity  to  include  the  follow- 
ing information : 

First,  the  actual  weight  and  percent- 
age of  the  total  net  weight  of  the  prod- 
uct and  propellant; 

Second,  the  generic  name  of  the  spe- 
cific propellant  and  its  category— either 
fiuorocarbons,  chlorocarbons,  hydrocar- 
bons, or  compressed  gas. 

Consumers  have  a  fundamental  right 
to  know  what  is  in  tlie  commodities  they 
purchase  and  how  much  actual  product 
they  are  getting  for  their  money.  This 
legislation  will  give  them  that  informa- 
tion. 

This  bill  i.  similar  in  substance  to  a 
petition  filed  by  myself  and  STRAFE 
more  tlian  6  months  ago  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  This  legislation 
is  prompted  by  FTC  inaction  on  this  vei-y 
important  matter. 

Joining  me  In  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion are  the  following  Members  of  Con- 
gress : 

Bella  S.  Abzug  (N.Y.). 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (N.y.) . 

Mark  N.  Andrews  (N.D.) , 

Herman  BacilUo  (N.Y.). 

Mario  Biaggi  (N.Y.). 

WlUiam  M.  Brodhead  (Mich.). 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (Calif.). 

Cardiss  Collins  (111.). 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mich.) . 

Norman  E.  D'Amours  (N.H.). 

Thomas  J.  Downey  (N.Y.). 

Robert  P.  Drlnan"(Mass.). 

Robert  W.  Edgar  (Pa.). 

Don  Edwards  (Calif.). 

Harold  E.  Ford  (Tenn.). 

Donald  M.  Fraser  (Minn.) . 

Michael  Harrington  (Masa.). 

Herbert  E.  Harris  (Va.). 

Floyd  V.  Hicks  (Wash.) . 

Edward  I.  Koch  (N.Y.) . 

John  Krebs  (Calif.). 

John  P.  LaFalce  (N.Y.) . 

Jerry  Litton  (Mo.). 

Patsy  T.  Mink  (Hawaii). 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (Pa.l. 

.Stephen  J.  Solarz  (N.Y.) . 

Oladys  Noon  Spellman  (Md.) . 

Fortney  H.  Stark  (Calif.). 
Leo  C.  Zeferettl  (N.Y.). 

The  text  cf  the  bill  follows: 

II.R.  9674 

A    bill    to    aiiia^.i    tl.e   Fair   Pacl.agU:g    and 
Labslin;.?  Act  to  require  aerosol  commodities 
to  aivclo.se  certain  mformation  with  respect 
to  t'lp  propellants  contained  in  such  com- 
modities, and  for  cthtr  pt;rpo?es. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  c/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statcn  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  ai'-yembUd,  That  this  Act  may 
be  citel  as  the  "Aerosol  Ingredient  Disclosure 

.\CL". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  (15  U.3.C.  1453(a))  is 
amended  (1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5) 
as  paragraph  (6),  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  i.*ie  end  of  paragraph  (3)(D),  (:})  by 
.ttriklrj:  out  the  period  at  the  end  or  para- 
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graph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  (4)  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  (A)  The  label  of  any  aerosol  consumer 
commodity  shall  bear  separate  statements  of 
the  following: 

"(i)  For  the  category  of  Ingredients  of  the 
commodity  which  are  propellants  and  for  the 
category  of  Ingredients  of  the  commodity 
which  are  not  propellants,  a  statement  of 
the  weight  of  each  such  category  and  its 
portion  (stated  as  a  percentage)  of  the  net 
quantity  of  contents  of  the  commodity. 

"(11)  For  th©  category  of  Ingredients  of 
the  commcxllty  which  are  prop>ellants,  a 
statement  of  such  category's  portion  (stated 
as  a  percentage)  of  the  net  quantity  of 
contents  of  the  commodity. 

"(ill)  A  statement  of  the  (I)  generic  name 
and  the  popular  name  (If  any)  of  each  pro- 
pellant In  the  commodity  and  (II)  Identifica- 
tion of  which  of  the  following  categories  of 
propellants  each  propellant  in  the  commodity 
is  Included  In:  Fiuorocarbons,  chlorocarbons, 
hydrocarbons,  or  compressed  gas,  or  If  a  pro- 
pellant Is  not  Included  In  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding categories,  such  other  category  of 
propellants  as  the  promulgating  authority 
(specified  with  respect  to  the  commodity  by 
section  5)  shall  establish. 

Each  of  the  statements  required  by  clauses 
(i),  (ii),  and  (111)  shaU  appear  In  conspic- 
rious  and  easily  legible  type  in  distinct  con- 
trast (by  typography,  layout,  color,  emboss- 
ing, or  molding)  with  other  matter  on  the 
label.  The  statement  required  by  clause  (11) 
shall  be  placed  on  the  principal  display  panel 
of  a  commodity's  label  and  adjacent  to  the 
statement  of  the  commodity's  net  quantity 
of  contents. 

"(B)  The  advertising  for  any  aerosol  con- 
stimer  commodity  shall  for  the  category  of 
Ingredients  of  the  commodity  which  are 
propellants  disclose  In  a  clear  and  conspic- 
uous manner  the  weight  of  such  category  of 
Ingredients  and  Its  portion  (stated  as  a  per- 
centage) of  the  net  quantity  of  contents  of 
the  commodity." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
Khali  take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


IN   MEMORY   OF   A   LEGAL   GIANT: 
PROF.  CHARLES  SELIGSON 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
last  Thursday  of  the  death  of  Prof. 
Charles  Seligson  of  New  York. 

This  quiet-spoken,  well-mannered 
gentleman  was  a  legal  giant. 

Charles  Seligson  was  a  leading  special- 
ist in  bankruptcy  law  and  creditors' 
rights.  I  first  met  Charlie  when  I  was 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  serve  on  the  Commission  on  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  States.  Charlie 
had  been  appointed  to  serve  on  that  same 
Commission  by  the  President.  We  served 
together  for  2'2  years  and  I  came  to 
know  and  respect  this  man  whose  knowl- 
edge and  experience  level  was  so  vast. 
Tlie  marvelous  mixture  of  theoretical  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  practical  experi- 
ence was  on  many  occasions  to  provide 
the  solution  to  the  toughest  most  per- 
plexing problems  we  faced.  Charlie  had 
a  light  touch,  his  warmth  and  humor 
would  often  be  the  road  to  compromise 
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and  solution.  It  was  easy  to  see  why  he 
had  been  such  a  successful  private  prac- 
titioner, he  was  a  senior  partner  In  the 
firm  of  Seligan  &  Morris  from  1952  to 
1969  and  had  been  counsel  to  Weil,  Got- 
shol  &  Manges  since  1969. 

Charlie  was  also  a  full-time  professor 
of  law  at  the  New  York  University  Law 
School  for  27  years.  He  taught  courses  In 
creditors'  rights,  bankruptcy,  corporate 
reorganization,  and  Federal  practice  and 
Federal  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  cases. 

In  addition  to  serving  on  the  Commis- 
sion he  was  Chairman  of  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Rules  of  the  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference.  He  was  also  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Treasury  Department  in 
1971  on  guaranteeing  Federal  loans  to 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  and,  re- 
cently, on  shaping  legislation  for  reorga- 
nization of  the  Penn  Central  and  other 
northeastern  railroads. 

As  a  writer.  Professor  Seligson  was  a 
major  contributor  to  "Collier  on  Bank- 
ruptcy" which  Is  considered  the  leading 
treatise  in  the  field  and  was  the  author 
of  many  articles  for  law  journals. 

The  latest  project  Charlie  was  to  assist 
In  was  rewriting  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
which  task  my  subcommittee  is  now 
undertaking.  Charlie's  help  was  of  In- 
estimable value.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
think  of  its  completion  without  the  wise 
and  able  counsel  of  Charles  SeUgson.  But 
this  was  a  project  close  to  Charlie's  big 
heart.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  him  already 
Imbedded  in  it  and  we  shall  dedicate  our 
future  efforts  In  this  regard  in  Charlie's 
memory. 

The  Commission  on  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  was  composed  of 
nine  members,  all  of  whom  worked  inti- 
mately with  fellow  member  Charles  Se- 
ligson for  the  more  than  26-month  life 
of  the  Commission. 

The  other  members  of  the  Commission 
in  addition  to  myself  were:  Harold 
Marsh,  Jr.,  Chairman;  J.  Wilson  New- 
man; the  Honorable  Qitentin  N.  Burdick, 
U.S.  Senator;  the  Honorable  Marlow  W. 
Cook,  U.S.  Senator;  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Wiggins,  U.S.  Representative; 
the  Honorable  Edward  Welnfeld,  U.S. 
district  judge;  the  Honorable  Hubert  L. 
Will,  U.S.  district  judge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  in  these  re- 
marks I  am  speaking  for  each  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Commission,  all  of 
whom  shared  my  affection  and  admira- 
tion for  Charles  Seligson. 


THE  SKY'S  THE  LIMIT 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  John  Green  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  while  in  militarj'  service.  But  he 
has  not  let  his  physical  handicap  hold 
him  back  in  earning  a  living  or  pursu- 
h  active  and  productive  leisure-time 
activities. 

Mr.  Green's  most  recent  effort  has 
been  to  take  up  flying.  Lll  Rhodes,  the 
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feature  editor  of  the  Westslder  News- 
paper at  Goodyear,  Ariz.,  has  written 
an  article  that  is  a  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  fulfill  ambitions  in 
spite  of  physical  handicaps. 

Special  recognition  should  be  given 
to  the  instructors  from  Pacific  Southwest 
Airlines  Training  Center  in  G(X)dyear 
for  generously  donating  their  time  and 
efforts  to  train  members  of  the  Arizona 
Wheelchair  Pilots  Association.  They  are 
Thomas  Connors,  Robert  Bloemer, 
Dennis  Crisp,  Paul  Fisher,  Charlie  Fisher, 
and  WajTic  Johnston. 

I  insert  at  this  time  the  article  in  the 
Record: 

The  Sky's  thz  TiTMtt 
(By  LU  Rhodes) 

For  166  hours  a  week  Phoenician  John 
Green  Is  earthbound.  As  one  of  the  artisans 
in  Rosenzweig's  downtown  Jewelry  store,  he 
takes  apart  ailing  watches  and  makes  them 
tick. 

But,  the  other  two  hours  of  his  week  are 
something  else. 

That's  when  John  gets  Into  his  car  and 
heads  west  to  the  Phoenlx-Lltchfleld  Airport 
in  Goodyear  for  a  rendezvous  he  looks  for- 
ward to  all  week. 

Waiting  for  him  as  the  airport  are  a 
special  twosome.  There's  Phoenician  Tom 
Connors,  an  employee  of  PSA  Flying  Center 
a  Id  the  object  of  their  affections  and  that 
of  several  dozen  others. 

She's  Cardinal  II,  a  trim  royal  blue  and 
white  Cessna  aircraft! 

On  one  such  recent  occasion,  this  re- 
porter rolled  Into  the  airport  Just  »  little 
after  6:00  a.m.  The  Westslde  was  Just  be- 
ginning to  stir. 

I  watched  two  men  approaching  the  plane. 
Tom  Connors  was  walking  at  a  leisurely 
pace.  Alongside  him,  John  was  riding — In 
his  wheelchair. 

John  depends  on  his  wheelchair  as  a  re- 
sult of  injuries  sustained  in  a  car  accident 
which  occurred  while  he  was  In  the  military 
service  21  years  ago. 

When  I  caught  up  with  the  two  men,  we 
changed  Introductions.  It  was  plain  to  see 
that  there  was  a  relaxed  and  easy  rapport 
between   Connors  and   Green. 

Connors  opened  the  doors  of  the  plane, 
John  wheeled  over.  There  was  brief  con- 
servation. Then,  John  Green,  student  pilot, 
began  his  preflight  walk-around  Inspection — 
from  his  wheelchair. 

John  checked  the  wing  on  the  pilot  side 
of  the  plane.  He  undid  the  chains  which 
sectired  the  plane  to  the  ground.  He  worked 
his  way  around  the  plane  counterclockwise. 
He  checked  the  tall  section.  He  drained  the 
gas  tank  sumps  of  the  water  that  might 
have  condensed  while  the  plane  was  sta- 
tionary. 

Then,  came  the  most  difficult  step.  For  this 
John  braced  himself  with  his  left  arm  on 
the  arm  of  his  wheelchair  and  pulled  him-  • 
self  up  so  he  could  check  the  oil.  He  checked 
the  other  wing  and  the  propeller  for  nicks. 
Every  step  was  accomplished  by  John  himself 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  Instructor. 

It  was  then  Connors  turned  to  me  and 
asked.  "Are  you  going  up  with  us?  We're 
going  to  do  a  few  power-off  and  power-on 
stalls  and  some  touch-and-go  landings." 

Go  up  in  a  plane  with  a  beginning  pUot 
who  belongs  to  the  Arizona  Wheelchair  Pilots 
Association  with  an  instructor  I  had  never 
seen  before?  .  .  . 

We  went  up ! 

Alan  Ladd,  movie  hero,  never  feared  the 
bad  guys,  because  he  had  an  equalizer.  A  rod. 
The  wheelchair  pilot;>  who  fly  the  Cardinal  II 
also  have  an  equalizer.  It's  buUt  Into  the 
Cessna  they  fly. 

Since  many  members  of  the  Arizona  Wheel- 
chair Pilots  Association  are  unable  to  use  the 
rudder     pedals,     the     plane     also     has     a 
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rudder  bar  built  Into  the  plane, 
what  like — and  placed  similarly  . 
"four  In  the  floor"  gearshift  cars 
some  of  us  learned  to  drive. 

On  the  left  of  the  pilot  and 
there  is  another  bar.  This  takes  . 
brakes  which  ordinarily  are  also  w 
the  feet,  the  toes  to  be  exact. 
Green  and  Connors  went  over  tl 

in    the  plane,   checking  the  

the  carburetor  heat,  the  fuel  mi 
check  was  thorough  and  low  key 
Lt.  Col.  Retired  Air  Force,  (as  ret 
Blue  Eyes  Sinatra)    talked,  asked 
nodded  when  the  answer  came  un 
Green   to  contact   the  flight   towe 
mission  to  taxi  into  position  for  .. 
Approximately    15    minutes    hw 
since  a  navy  man  at  the  airport 
Greens  wheelchair  Into  a  buildini 
keeping. 

John  made  contact  with  the  fli 
Their  response  was  prompt  en 
"barometric  pressure — two  nin 
six."  Connors  said,  "Play 
barometric  pressure  to  the  tower, 
acknowledge  that  you  heard  thei  i 
will  imprint  it  on  your  mind  so 
remember  it." 

With    Connors    outlining    the 
Green    revved    up    the    engine.    Al 
were  okay,  and  Connors  said  to  hi 
"You  take  off." 
I  swallowed. 
With  difficulty. 

The    take    off    was    smooth.    Tii 
slipped    away    and    we    were    on 
towards  Buckeye.  The  view  from 
was   a   panorama   of   neat    fields 
food  for  man's  insatiable  appetite. 

I    turned    my    attention    to    the 
the    plane    and    watched    Conno 
instructors  give  flying  lessons.  Not 
He  conducts  them!  Like  Stokov.ski. 
are  constantly  directing. 

Thumbs  hooked  together,  fingers 
out,  the  veteran  flier  showed  Greei 
approach  a  turn  so  there's  no  "si 
sliding." 

Green  did  beautifully. 
Yours  truly  relaxed  .  .  .  momentari 
It  was  time  to  practice  stalls.  We 
2.000  feet.  Green  was  to  maintain 
the  nose  was  to  be  brought  up,  up, 
the  plane   began   to   shudder   and 
warning     signal     began     to     sound 
followed   Instructions.   The   plane 

Green     gave     it    full     power. 
BUMP! 

Connors  said.  "Take  It  easy  when 
It    power,   you    don't    want  "to 
passenger  back  there." 
The  passenger  concurred. 
The   next   stall   was   better,   and 
after  that  was  even  better.  For  to 
go  landings,  the  triangular  landing 
Buckeye  way  was  the  target. 

John  followed   the  prober  flight 
He    approached    the    runway, 
talking  .'steadilv.  "You're  right  on  the 

Get  t>>at  power  off,  null  t*^e  con 

now  H-O-O-O-O-LD  It!"  We  landet 
and  immediatelv  Green  was  told  to 
the  gian  and  we  took  o«t.  Repeatedly 

Whatever  led  John   Green  to  tak  ! 
lesions,  I  asked  him  later. 

"I've  alwavs  wanted  to  flv."  he  said 
"How  <itd  your  wife  feel  about  youi 
lemons?" 

"She  wasn't  in  favor  of  It  at  first 
re"lied,  "but  she  has  accepted  It." 

"Now  that  you're  flying,  how  do 
about  it?"  I  asked. 

John  answered  spontaneously.   "I 
why  I  didn't  do  It  sooner,"  was  his  _ 

But  until  the  Arizona  Wheelchali 
Association  was  formed,  it  would  .,. 
almost  Impossible  for  John  to  have 
plished  what  he  is  doing. 

The   AWPA  Is  a   non-profit   _.„„._ 
dedicated  to  the  flying  handicapped 
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the  Inception  of  the  chapter  In  Arizona,  the 
group  has  grown  to  some  four  dozen  mem- 
bers both  men  and  women.  The  Instructors, 
qualified  pUots,  donate  both  their  time  and 
services.  Members  pay  dues,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  plane  and  their  fuel. 

Dave  Graham,  a  fine  writer  with  a  great 
sense  of  humor,  edits  the  monthly  news- 
letter that  keeps  members  up  on  the  latest 
club  news. 

A  big  assist  was  given  the  club  when 
another  wheelchair  pilot,  Don  Towers,  do- 
nated the  Cardinal  II  to  the  AWPA.  This 
gave  reality  to  their  dream,  a  plane  they 
could  fly. 

The  club  is  also  blessed  with  a  den  mother 
all  of  Its  own.  She's  Bunny  Gardner,  one  of 
the  fii-st  five  women  in  the  country  to  join 
the  military  when  it  was  called  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps  before  It  became  the 
WACs. 

Bunny  is  such  a  vital  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion (She  keeps  enthusiasm  cranked  up  and 
is  constantly  promoting  the  work  of  the 
club.)  that  the  club  members  voted  to  have 
the  Cardinal  II  christened  the  "Bunny- 
hopper"  in  her  honor! 

The  AWPA  has  a  number  of  ambitions. 
'Hiey  would  like  to  reach  more  of  the  handi- 
capped, especially  on  the  Westslde,  who  are 
interested  in  learning  to  fly.  More  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  phoning  273-1563. 
But  the  goal  of  the  AWPA  that  reallv  Im- 
pressed me  was  to  "Build  morale  and  the 
desire  to  achieve  in  other  handicapped  by 
the  example  of  our  own  accomplishments 
beyond   apparent   limitations." 

That  tells  the  world  that  there  are  men 
and  women  who  face  limitation  by  over- 
coming it.  There  are  those  who  have  "grit ' 
and  others,  recognizing  this,  care  enough  to 
give  of  time  and  self  to  help. 

The  magnificence  of  men  and  women  Is 
alive  and  well  and  emerging  not  only  in  the 
Valley  but  in  the  Westside  as  well! 
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for  policies  which  do  not  give  farmers 
clear  guidance  and  that,  in  fact,  work 
contrary  to  their  production  efforts  and 
discourage  conservation  practices  that 
have  been  so  successful  since  the  1930's. 
I  commend  the  following  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  present  agricultural  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  bringing  a 
constant  decline  in  the  number  of  American 
farnxs,  and 

Whereas  the  present  world  food  crisis  Is 
placing  these  policies  in  serious  question  and 

Whereas  family  owned  farms  represent  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  exploitation  of 
agriculture 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  United  Methodist 
Kansas  West  Conference  declares  its  support 
for  the  family  owned  farm, 
That  the  Conference  Council  on  Ministries 
be  diierted  to  investigate  work  existing  in 
Kansas  and  other  areas;  develop  programs 
and  carry  out  actions  supporting  the  cause 
of  family  farming,  .seeking  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  family  owned  farm  and  developing 
other  policies  and  programs  to  renew  and 
encourage  rural  life  in  America. 

Resolution 
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HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
important  that  we  approach  the  world 
food  crisis  with  understanding  and  fac- 
tual perspective.  That  statement  was  the 
basis  for  action  taken  recently  by  the 
Kansas  West  United  Methodist  Confer- 
ence regarding  two  resolutions  passed  at 
its  summer  meeting.  The  resolutions  were 
initiated  by  the  United  Methodist  Church 
at  Norcatur.  Kans.,  in  the  heart  of  wheat 
country  within  my  congressional  district, 
I  believe  these  resolutions  should  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  in 
that  several  months  ago  a  few  church-re- 
lated organizations  across  the  Nation  ad- 
vocated giving  up  beef  in  an  effort  to 
provide  food  for  the  malnourished  and 
hungry  of  the  world. 

My  questions  at  that  time  were,  "Why 
beef?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  penalize 
our  beef  producers?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Kansas  West  United  Meth- 
odist Conference  ask,  very  rightly,  that 
we  get  our  facts  straight  when  suggesting 
solutions  to  the  food  crisis.  Both  resolu- 
tions show  the  concern  of  the  conference 


Whereas  several  representatives  of  Boards 
and  agencies  representing  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  have  taken  positions  advocating 
a  reduction  of  beef  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas  various  news  articles  and  maga- 
zines have  stories  which  advocate  the  re- 
duction of  beef  consumption  as  a  moral  ob- 
ligation for  nations  of  the  industrial  world, 
and 

Whersas  these  viewpoints  are  recognized  as 
sincere  but  often  based  upon  false  and  mis- 
leading information; 

Be  it  Re.solved:  That  the  United  Methodist 
Church  Kansas  West  Conference  declares  its 
support  for  all  tho.se  engaged  in  agriculture 
who  attempt  to  apply  standards  of  Jxistice 
and  who  seek  equity  in  their  endeavors. 

To  declare  that  those  engaged  in  food  pro- 
duction are  deserving  of  a  fair  price  for  hon- 
est labor  and  of  clear  governmental  policies 
to  direct  their  work  equitably  and  Justly. 

To  recognize  that  the  production  of  meat 
protein  by  ruminant  animals  provides  needed 
food  and  additional  products  useful  to  society 
and  adding  to  the  quality  of  life. 

To  recognize  that  ruminants  make  vast 
acreages  usable  which  are  unsxatable  for 
producing  other  than  range  crops  thereby 
putting  those  acres  to  exceptional  use  in  rais- 
ing food  for  people. 

To  condemn  Government  policies  of  "full 
production"  which  seek  to  use  food  as  politi- 
cal power  and  which  Ignore  needed  policies 
of  stewardship  and  conservation;  And  to 
discourage  farmers  In  the  midwest  from  fol- 
lowing those  policies  by  plowing  up  grass- 
lands, contributing  to  the  increased  danger 
of  drought  and  dust,  violating  our  Christian 
obligations  to  the  land,  in  a  short-sighted 
effort  to  achieve  profit. 

To  encourage  legislation  which  will  limit 
the  Importation  of  protein  from  peoples  and 
nations  which  have  lower  protein  use  Intake 
than  our  own. 


CHEMICALS  AFFECT  FISH 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  contained  an  ex- 
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cellent  article  on  the  effects  of  pesticides 

and  industrial  chemicals  such  as  PCB's 

on  fish.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Fish:    Man's  Early  Warning  System 

(By  AbigaU  Trafford  Brett) 

I  Note. — The  author  Is  a  science  wTlter  for 
ihp  American  Chemical  Society.) 

Mirex  is  the  most  effective  insecticide 
against  fire  ants.  About  50,000  poimds  of  this 
stable  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  are  produced 
a  year.  Initially,  mlrex  passed  all  the  stand- 
ard .■,creening  tests  for  being  toxic  to  marine 
life.  Then,  at  a  government  laboratory  in 
Florida,  Juvenile  blue  crabs  fed  corn  cob  grits 
contaminated  with  low  levels  of  mlrex  dis- 
played an  ominous  delayed  reaction. 

They  could  no  longer  u.se  their  pinchers 
to  catch  prey  for  food. 

The  crabs  became  disoriented  and  more 
and  more  paralyzed.  In  the  sea  Jungle,  a 
paralyzed  predator  quickly  becomes  prey  and 
a  crab  who  cannot  use  his  scissors  does  not 
survive.  In  the  controlled  water  tank  of  the 
laboratory,  the  crippled  crab  becomes  scien- 
tific testimony  to  the  Invisible  erosion  of 
the  environment. 

Acute  poisonings  such  as  a  mas-slve  fish 
kill  are  easy  to  see.  It  is  what  you  don't  see 
that  may  have  a  more  devastating  Impact  on 
the  future.  The  slow,  sublethal,  almost  In- 
visible changes  caused  by  pollutants  In  the 
environment  produce  slow,  sublethal,  almost 
invisible  changes  In  living  creature.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely these  subtle  changes  that  one  govern- 
ment scientist  describes  as  "djrlng  over  a  long 
period  of  time  .  .  .chronic  mortality." 

Just  how  fish  respond  to  new  factors  In  the 
environment  is  a  clue  to  how  man  also  Is 
being  changed  by  a  world  he  Ls  constantly 
changing. 

In  the  North  Sea.  eels  have  cauliflower 
growths  on  their  lips.  Sole  and  flounders 
along  the  VS.  Pacific  Coast  have  large  lesions 
on  their  skin.  White  croakers  feeding  around 
sewage  outfalls  along  the  coast  of  California 
develop  tumors  around  the  mouth.  Thou- 
sands of  halibut  have  had  to  be  thrown  away 
because  they  were  listless,  underweight,  their 
skin  soft  to  touch. 

In  Japan,  the  gobie  fish  develop  mouth 
tumors.  Cunner  In  Rhode  Island  have  can- 
cerous tooth  tumors.  Large  catfish  In  the 
central  lakes  of  Florida  grow  tumors  the 
size  of  a  finger  Joint.  Oysters  are  found  with 
leukemia.  A  dogfish  In  Maine  has  a  brain 
tumor.  In  the  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  a  cancer  epidemic  has  broken  out  among 
the  small  unedible  clams  that  live  In  the 
mudflats. 

Channel  catfish  In  Arkansas  have  broken 
backs.  Oysters  have  trouble  growing  thick 
enough  shells.  Plnless  fish  are  seen  off  both 
coasts — victims  of  fin  rot  disease.  Two  species 
of  fish  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  said  to 
have  increased  the  overall  size  of  their  livers 
by  a  factor  of  two.  In  fish,  as  In  human 
beings,  the  liver  is  ilie  organ  that  handles 
toxic  materials. 

*  Diseases  in  fish  have  been  directly  linked 
with  chemicals  in  the  environment,"  explains 
Dr.  John  C.  Harshbarger,  patliobiologist  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  "WliUe  no  one 
has  directly  linked  a  pollutant  with  cancer 
in  fish,  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  there." 

Since  the  1930s  marine  explorer  Capt. 
Jacques  Cousteau  has  been  diving  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  Indian 
Ocean,  North  and  South  Atlantic,  Pacific 
Oceans,  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  He  estimates 
that  the  overall  fish  population  of  the  world 
has  decreased  at  least  30  per  cent  In  the  last 
20  years. 

a  chemical  age 

Since  World  War  II  man  has  been  living  in 
a  chemical  age.  High-energy  transformers  are 
taken  for  granted.  New  drugs  and  chemical 
therapy  have  successfully  treated  mental  Ill- 
ness and  cancer.  Insecticides  have  Increased 
food  production  and  eradicated  diseases  like 
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malaria,  yellow  fever  and  encephalitis.  Plastic 
bags,  vinyl  seat  covers  and  instant -freeze 
dried  f(X)d  are  hpusehold  words. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  an  estimated  70  to  90  per 
cent  of  all  human  cancers  are  associated  with 
and  neurological  disorders  have  been  linked 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  has  put 
over  12.000  compounds  on  their  toxic  sub- 
stances list;  1.500  of  these  chemicals  are 
suspected  of  causing  tumors.  Before  Congress 
is  a  Toxic  Substance  Bill  to  reg\ilate  the  reg- 
istration, prodvictlon  and  use  of  new  chem- 
icals. 

A  number  of  government  agencies  are  try- 
ing to  determine  what  the  risks  really  are  in 
the  environment  and  to  do  something  about 
them:  the  E^nvlronmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

More  and  more,  scientists  and  government 
officials  are  turning  to  fish  as  an  early-warn- 
ing system.  Midway  on  the  predator-prey 
food  chain,  fish  serve  a  dual  purpose — first 
as  Indicators  of  what  chemicals  persist  in 
the  environment,  second  as  test  animals  In 
the  laboratory. 

Fish  are  a  first-grade  Dick  and  Jane  text- 
book of  human  physiology.  Metabolleally 
speaking,  they  are  like  mammals  in  slow 
motion.  But  simplicity  aside,  the  basic  func- 
tions are  similar.  "If  you  have  an  effect  on 
the  liver  of  a  fish  which  is  a  vertebrate,  then 
you  might  expect  to  have  the  same  effect 
on  mammals,  including  human  beings,"  ex- 
plains research  ecologlst  Delwayne  R.  Nimmo 
of  the  UJS.  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's Gulf  Breeze  Environmental  Research 
Laboratory  in  Florida. 

Scientists  know,  for  example,  that  DDT 
attacks  the  nervous  system  of  fish.  Stored 
up  in  the  liver,  it  can  send  a  lobster  under 
stress  into  convulsions.  In  the  laboratory 
low  levels  of  the  toxic  compound  polychlorl- 
nated  blphenyls  (PCB)  affect  the  thyroid 
gland  in  fish.  In  higher  amounts,  PCBs  cause 
the  fins  of  fish  to  rot  off.  Low  levels  of  the 
insecticides  aldrln  and  dleldrln  alter  the 
amino  acid  metabolism  In  fish  and  prcxluce 
signs  of  mental  retardation.  Toxaphene,  an- 
other insecticide,  attacks  bone  composition. 
Only  recently  has  the  drama  of  chronic 
changes  in  the  environment  been  docu- 
mented In  the  laboratory. 

IMMUNtTT   BUILT  XTP 

The  critical  difference  between  nature  and 
the  laboratory  is  that,  in  the  environment, 
no  one  chemical  exists  in  isolation.  In  the 
central  lakes  of  Florida,  for  example,  where 
the  large  catfish  are  found  with  tumors,  more 
than  50  toxic  compounds  were  analyzed  in 
the  water. 

What's  more,  only  the  strong  survive.  In 
the  polluted  Mississippi  River,  the  large 
mouth  bass  have  disappeared  and  the  mos- 
quito fish  is  king.  It  turns  out  that  this 
rugged  little  fish  has  buUt  up  an  immunity 
to  toxic  chemicals.  In  laboratory  tests,  sci- 
entists find  that  the  lii-lnch-long  mosquito 
fish  Is  100  to  1,000  times  more  resistant  to 
Insecticides  than  the  larger — and  commer- 
cially edible — fish. 

In  this  survival  of  the  fittest,  what  makes 
the  large  mouth  bass  a  modern  dinosaur? 
The  key  to  adapting  to  a  new  chemical  en- 
vironment may  lie  In  how  often  an  organism 
reproduces.  The  little  mosquito  fish  produces 
young  every  month.  The  larger  fish  prodiice 
only  once  or  twice  a  year. 

"The  phenomenon  of  the  mosquito  fish  is 
a  sign  that  one  species  is  better  able  to  cope 
with  pollution  than  another,"  explains  David 
J.  Hansen,  aquatic  ecologlst  with  EPA's  Flor- 
ida Laboratory.  "Resistance  may  go  to  those 
.species  who  can  reproduce  the  most  often  so 
the  resistance  trait  is  passed  on." 

In  general,  fish  are  much  more  vulnerable 
to  diseases  and  biochemical  change  than 
human  beings.  If  a  chemical  is  toxic  in  low 
levels  to  fish.  It  does  not  automatically  mean 
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that  it  Is  toxic  to  man.  At  the  same  time,  It 
is  a  red  flag. 

The  National  Pesticide  Monitoring  Pro- 
gram of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
100  stations  across  the  country.  Whole  bod- 
ies of  fish  from  the  local  area  are  ground  up 
and  analyzed.  Instead  of  isolated  water  qual- 
ity measurements,  fish  residues  give  an  aver- 
age profile  of  what  exists  In  the  environ- 
ment on  a  quasi-permanent  basis.  And  since 
waterways  are  a  major  chemical  slitk.  If  there 
Is  a  pollutant  In  the  environment,  fish  are 
likely  to  get  it  first. 

A  regional  map  of  pollution  emerges.  In 
Industrial  areas  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west— the  Great  Lakes  Region  or  along  the 
Hudson  River — scientists  find  high  levels  of 
the  toxic  industrial  compound  PCBs.  In  the 
agricultiuTil  areas  of  the  Southeast  they  find 
high  residues  of  insecticides  like  DDT,  al- 
drln, dieldrln  and  toxaphene. 

The  residue  levels  of  these  compounds 
are  then  supplied  to  research  laboratories  to 
study  the  response  of  living  organisms  to 
these  persistent  chemicals.  The  Department 
of  Interior's  Flsh-Pestlclde  Research  Lab- 
oratory in  Columbia.  Mo.,  for  example,  works 
with  fresh  water  fish.  The  Mt.  Desert  Island 
Biological  Laboratory  In  Maine  and  EPA's 
Gulf  Breeze  Laboratory  In  Florida  concen- 
trate on  marine  species. 

A  major  emphasis  Is  on  chronic  effects.  It 
is  one  thing  to  expose  a  rat  or  a  monkey  to 
high  levels  of  a  chemical  and  produce  a 
tumor.  It  is  another  to  relate  that  phenom- 
enon to  the  realities  of  nature.  With  fl.sh. 
the  levels  that  are  detected  in  the  environ- 
ment are  used  in  the  experiments.  The  lab- 
oratory becomes  a  microcosm  of  what  is  ac- 
tually taking  place. 

crippled  catfish 

About  six  years  ago.  a  strange  phenom- 
enon cropped  up  In  the  commercial  fish 
farms  of  Arkansas.  Some  of  the  channel  cat- 
fish had  broken  backs.  They  couldn't  swim 
properly.  Tliey  flopped  from  side  to  side.  They 
couldn't  maintain  their  normal  position  in 
the  water.  Under  nature's  law  of  survival, 
these  crippled  creatures  quickly  disappeared. 
But  the  mystery  of  the  so-called  broken  back 
syndrome  remained. 

Recently,  two  government  scientists  at 
Missouri's  Flsh-Pestlclde  Laboratory  linked 
this  crippling  In  fish  with  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  Insecticides  In  the  United 
States — tojcaphene . 

What's  more,  the  broken  back  syndrome 
was  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Drs.  Foster  L. 
Mayer  Jr.  and  Paul  M.  Mehrle  discovered  that 
the  overall  size  of  the  fish  was  stunted  by 
almost  a  third.  Reproduction  was  down  by 
30  per  cent.  Skeletal  deformation  was  so 
widespread  that  80  per  cent  showed  signs  of 
broken  back  syndrome.  At  first,  the  fish  ap- 
peared to  be  normal,  but  X-rays  revealed 
that  dramatic  anatomical  changes  had  taken 
place.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time  before 
the  bones  became  so  brittle  that  the  spine 
snapped. 

All  It  took  to  produce  these  changes  »'ere 
low  levels  of  the  Insecticide  over  a  long  period 
of  time — levels  that  correspond  to  what  ha.s 
been  measured  in  the  environment. 

Since  DDT  and  aldrln  ,and  dieldrln  have 
been  banned  by  the  EPA,  toxaphene  is  now 
the  country's  leading  pes'lcide.  It  is  used 
predominantly  In  the  South  on  cotton.  Ac- 
cording to  EPA  figures.  76  million  pounds  of 
toxaphene  are  produced  a  year.  Since  the 
chemical  revolution  began  after  World  War 
II.  more  than  a  billion  potmds  have  been 
added  to  the  environment. 

In  Arkan.sa.s,  many  commercial  catfish 
farms  are  next  to  the  cotton  fields. 

IIVER    DAMAGE 

Another  quasi-permanent  factor  in  the 
environment  are  the  industrial  PCBs,  essen- 
tial In  the  electronics  industry.  Highly  resist- 
ant to  heat.  PCBs  are  used,  for  example,  in 
hydraulic  fluids  for  high-energy  transformers. 
An  efficient  pla.stici>er.  PCB.s  ha\e  a!.-^o  been 
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used  in  household  paints,  calkind  materials 
and  copy  paper.  In  1970  the  Mons  into  Com- 
pany produced  85  million  poun  Is  of  the 
super  chemical 

Meanwhile,  scientists  discovered 
amounts  of  PCBs  caused  liver 
perimental   animals  and   affected 
tion.   An   outbreak   of  PCB  poisohing 
contaminated  rice  oil  took  place 
where   roughly   a   thousand   peopl » 
from  a  skin  disease  and  more  thap 
died. 

Monsanto  alerted  its  customers  t 
effects  of  PCBs  and  limited  the 
compounds  to  closed  system  heat 
The  FDA  set  regulations  of  5  ppm 
million)  and  under  for  food  and  ar^mal 
Production  is  now  down  to  40  mi! 
a  year. 

But  the  damage  has  been  don  ; 
from  the  national  pesticide  monitoring 
gram  show  that  PCBs  are  still  a 
lutant    in    the   environment.   Higl 
exist  In  fish,  particularly  in  indust  rial 
In  1971.  before  the  curb  on  production 
dues  reached  as  high  as  200  ppm 
River  flsh.  Levels  currently  detected 
Great  Lakes  are  still  eight  times  apov 
regulations. 

As  a  result  of  PCB  contamination 
mercial  fishing  in  Lake  Michigan 
has  been  stopped  since  1971. 
officials  in  New  York  warned 
to  eat  striped  bass  from  the  Hudso)  i 
salmon  from  Lake  Ontario.  The 
Louis    just    closed    its    public    fi.s 
stocked    with    carp    because    the 
found  to  be  polluted. 

The  environmental  problem  is  Aat  PCBs 
accumulate  in  the  tissues  of  flsh.  W  Me  water 
samples  may  only  show  trace  amou  its  of  the 
chemical,  fish  are  a  living  storehouse  of  the 
toxic  substance. 

What  haunts  scientists  is  not  jus  ; 
PCBs  axe  lethal  in  high  amounts.  Ol 
reaching  significance  may  be  the 
changes  produced  by  very  low 
PCBs.  At  EPA's  Florida  laboratory, 
determined  that  roughly  'iooth  of 
dose   seriously  affects  reproductio; 
water  species.  In  one  experiment,  s; 
minnow  were  exposed  to  11  ppm  of 
a  month.  After  the  fish  spawned, 
were  placed  In  clean  water.  Only  26 
of  the  young  from  these  eggs  survi\  ed 
While  no  such  dramatic  effect  fc  K3k 
with    fresh    water   flsh,   significant 
occ\u-red.  In  channel  catfish  exposep 
2.4  ppm,  the  thyroid  activity 
to  80  per  cent.  In  salmon  the  same 
seen  with  one  half  of  a  part  per 
JiiMith  of  the  lethal  dose. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  the  key 
flsh.  It   is   associated   directly   or 
with  all  physiological  functions  suih 
ygen  consumption  and  carbohydrat » 
olism. 

•'We  are  looking  at  the  sublethal, 
leal  effects  that  are  not  really  cau.slng 
tallty,"  explains  Dr.  Mehrle  at  the 
tlcide    Laboratory    in    Missouri. 
the  sublethal  effects  concern  a 
the   thyroid   gland   which   controls 
havlor  of  fish,  you  are  talking  abou 
mortality." 

INSECTICIDES     BANNED 

Aldrin  and  dieldrin  have  a  simila^  stcry  to 
tell.  In  1972,  13  million  pounds  Mere  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  The  two  in- 
secticides have  beeA  banned  beca  ise  they 
caused  cancerous  tumors  in  experim:  ntal  an- 
imals. But  like  DDT,  PCBs  and  tc  icaphene, 
aldrin  and  dieldrin  seem  to  be  pera  Istent  in 
the  environment  and  residues  still  a  re  found 
In  fish.  The  levels  are  relatively  ow,  but 
these  low  levels  are  capable  of  prodii  :ing  sig- 
nificant physiological  changes.  At  t  iie  Flsh- 
Pestlcide  Laboratory  in  Missouri,  ;  dentists 
showed  that  dieldrin  alters  the  an  Ino  acid 
metabolism  of  fresh  water  fish.  In  rainbow 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

trout,' for  example,  dieldrin  produces  all  the 
biochemical  trademarks  for  PKU,  the  me- 
tabolic disorder  in  human  beings  that  leads 
to  mental  retardation. 

It  only  took  3/10th8  ppm  for  300  days  to 
produce  this  effect.  To  be  sure,  scientists  no- 
ticed no  visible  changes  In  the  fish  In  terms 
of  overall  size  or  in  general  behavior.  Nor 
could  they  say  that  a  change  in  amino  acid 
metabolism  was  not  a  healthy  adaptive  re- 
sponse for  a  fish  to  a  chemical  change  in  his 
environment. 

"The  point  here  is  that  the  residues  of  diel- 
drin it  took  In  the  fish  to  affect  the  amino 
acids  and  produce  the  biochemical  signs  for 
PKU  were  in  the  same  range  of  the  dieldrin 
residues  measured  in  fish  by  the  national 
monitoring  program,"  Dr.  Mehre  points  out. 

FOUR    QUESTIONS 

There  are  four  questions  scientists  ask 
about  each  chemical  tested:  1.  Does  the  com- 
pound degrade,  leaving  no  chemical  trace,  or 
does  some  form  of  It  persist,  becoming  a 
quasi-permanent  factor  in  the  environment? 
2.  If  the  compound  persists,  is  it  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  living  organisms,  starting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  food  chain  in  plants  and  on 
up  to  man?  3.  If  the  chemical  is  taken  in, 
does  it  build  up  inside  the  organism?  4.  What 
are  the  biochemical  consequences? 

Scientists  quietly  are  testing  chemical  after 
chemical  on  flsh.  Only  In  the  last  three  years 
has  this  type  of  research  taken  on  a  major  re- 
sponsibility In  the  screening  of  toxic  sub- 
stances. The  process  is  slow. 

'If  we  see  an  accumulation  of  a  chemical 
in  food  or  in  flsh,  it's  a  red  flag,"  explains  Dr. 
B.  Thomas  Johnson,  microbiologist  at  the 
Fish-Pesticide  Laboratory  in  Missouri.  "We're 
not  saying  a  compound  should  not  be  used. 
We  are  .saying  It  should  be  more  extensively 
studied  before  it  is  released  into  the 
environment." 

Last  year,  the  Missouri  laboratory  tested  76 
chemicals  for  effects  on  fish.  The  majority 
turn  out  to  be  benign  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions and  it  is  the  exceptions  that  are 
significant. 

The  object  not  only  is  to  determine  the 
consequences  of  chemicals  already  in  the  en- 
vironment but  to  assess  the  potential  dam- 
age In  new  compounds. 

The  stakes  are  high.  Chemicals  have  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  people's  lives. 

"For  these  reasons,  we  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful," explains  Dr.  Mayer,  chief  chemist  at  the 
Fish-Pesticide  Laboratory.  "Every  night  I  lie 
awake  thinking.  Have  we  forgotten  some- 
thing in  our  experiment?  Just  one  little  thing 
can  make  the  experiment  go  either  way. 
Either  the  use  of  a  chemical  is  crushed  or  a 
compound  slips  through  that  wUl  crush  the 
environment." 


CONSULTING  FIRM  REPORT  ON 
THE  DOMESTIC  OIL  PRICING 
SYSTEM  AND  THE  IMPACT  OF  OIL 
PRICE  DECONTROL  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  in  the  mail  from  Mr. 
Jesse  Calhoon,  president  of  the  National 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, a  pertinent  and  interesting  study 
prepared  by  a  Washington  consulting 
firm  which  is  an  analysis  of  the  domes- 
tic pricing  system.   Since  we  are  con- 
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sidering  legislation  now  before  us  re- 
lating to  the  energy  crisis,  and  since 
this  is  such  a  critical  matter  with  re- 
spect to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  I 
would  like  to  set  out  below  the  letter  to 
me  which  forwarded  this  study  and 
summarizes  the  conclusions  of  the 
study.  Committees  responsible  for  legis- 
lation affecting  energy  and  Its  costs 
could  obtain  a  copy  of  the  study  from 
MEBA's  Washington,  D.C.,  oflSce: 
National  Marine  Engineebs' 

Beneficial  Association. 

September  8, 1975. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Sullivan:  Just  as 
domestic  oil  prices  will  be  on  the  congress- 
sional  agenda  now  that  the  August  recess 
is  completed,  so  will  they  be  on  the  minds 
of  all  Americans.  Although  there  have  been 
indications  of  only  small  price  increases 
through  the  remainder  of  this  year,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  only  motivation  for  price 
restraint  Is  the  desire  of  the  oil  Industry  to 
refrain  from  provoking  Congress  while  this 
is.sue  is  receiving  so  much  public  attention. 

Oil  is  a  major  concern  of  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Beneficial  Association.  A  large 
part  of  our  membership  Is  engaged  in  trans- 
porting oil  by  ship  in  the  American  coast- 
wise trade.  Because  of  this  Interest  In  oil, 
MEBA  commissioned  the  services  of  the  eco- 
nomic consulting  firm  of  Ruttenberg, 
Friedman,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  &  Associates, 
Inc.  of  Washington,  D.C.  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  domestic  oil  pricing  system  and  on 
the  impact  which  oil  price  decontrol  will 
have  on  the  American  economy. 

President  Ford's  oil  decontrol  program 
seeks  to  raise  domestic  oil  prices  so  that 
domestic  crude  oil  production  can  be  in- 
creased while  domestic  consumption  and  de- 
pendence on  foreign  crude  oil  is  reduced.  The 
enclosed  report  concludes  that  the  recent 
history  of  massive  oil  price  increases  has 
brought  about  just  the  opposite  result.  It 
states  that — 

1.  The  partial  price  decontrol  In  effect 
since  September,  1973  has  not  resulted  in 
increased  domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
nor  in  significantly  decreased  consumption 
of  petroleum  products.  Nor  has  It  lessened 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  In  fact,  do- 
mestic production  of  oil  has  decreased  and 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  has  increased  over 
tlie  two-year  period. 

2.  Partial  price  decontrol  has  enabled  do- 
mestic oil  prices  to  rise  by  nearly  400  percent. 
The  cost  of  these  domestic  price  increases  to 
date  (both  In  direct  costs  to  the  consumer 
and  the  resulting  Impact  on  the  economy) 
has  been  $97.2  billion— or  about  $1,755  per 
family. 

3.  Full  price  decontrol  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $62.8  billion  in  direct  and  indirect 
costs — or  $1,575  per  family — bringing  the 
total  price  tag  of  oil  decontrol  to  $160  billion 
by  the  end  of  1976. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  that  full  price 
decontrol  will  result  in  either  increased  do- 
mestic production  or  decreased  domestic 
consumption  of  oil. 

5.  The  1975  profits  of  oil  companies  will  be 
far  higher  than  those  for  1973.  In  fact,  most 
oil  companies  will  make  a  higher  profit  on 
their  domestic  operations  In  1975  than  they 
did  in  the  record  profits  year  of  1974.  Partial 
decontrol  has  been  a  financial  windfall  to  the 
oil  companies.  Full  decontrol  will  be  a 
bonanza. 

6.  The  present  financial  condition  of  the  oil 
stockholders'  equity  and  cash  flow — Is  far 
better  than  most  leading  Industrial  flrms  in 
the  Nation  and  more  than  adequate  to 
finance  increased  capital  and  exploration 
costs.  Higher  domestic  oil  prices  are  not  nec- 
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essary  for  Increased  oil  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. 

7.  Decontrol  will  provide  the  greatest  in- 
come increases  to  those  oil  companies  which 
already  have  the  highest  profits. 

These  and  other  points  are  documented  in 
the  enclosed  report,  together  with  our  rec- 
ommendations for  a  more  rational  energy 
policy.  I  hope  that  you  will  read  It  and  take 
action  which  will  assure  that  American 
consumers  do  not  again  enrich  the  oil  in- 
dustry with  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
additional  profits. 
Sincerely, 

Jt.ShE  M  Cai.hoon. 

Prenitlcni. 


UNITY  FOR  VA  HOSPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  quite 
some  time  I  have  devot«d  much  time 
and  energy  attempting  to  insure  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  Camden,  south- 
ern New  Jersey  area;  a  new  Veterans 
Administration  hospital.  I  have  been 
most  gi'atified  by  tlie  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  this  project  by  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Jersey  congressional 
delegation  as  well  as  the  State  and  local 
officials. 

For  the  information  of  those  con- 
cerned I  would  like  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing editorial  comment  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin,  a  distinguished 
and  widely  read  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict : 

The  unanimity  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
l^ressional  delegation  in  lining  up  behind  a 
Camden  site  for  a  proposed  Veterans  Ad- 
mltiistration  hospital  climaxes  efforts  to  get 
the  facility  for  South  Jersey.  All  that  could 
possibly  be  done  has  been  done  to  '.btain 
the  hospital. 

Richard  Roudebush,  the  VA  administra- 
tor, should  be  impressed  at  the  solid  stand 
of  the  delegation  and  Governor  Byrne  in 
support  of  the  20-acre  site  in  Camden  of- 
fered by  Mayor  Angelo  Errichetti.  Such  po- 
litical consensus,  surmounting  local  Inter- 
ests, enhances  the  site's  attractiveness. 

South  Jersey  is  vying  for  the  hospital  with 
Philadelphia.  A  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital aU-eady  exists  In  Philadelphia,  as  do 
medical  schools  that  could  be  affiliated  with 
a  new  veterans  hospital.  But  the  Ciiinden 
site  has  strong  selling  points. 

A  500-bed  VA  hospital  in  Camden  would 
be  better  situated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
South  Jersey's  veteran  population.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  patients  at  the  Philadelphia 
VA  hospital  already  come  from  Jersey,  and 
much  of  the  projected  population  growth 
will  be  east  of  the  Delaware  River. 

Tlie  Camden  site  Is  near  the  PATCO  high- 
speed line  and  a  planned  transportation  cen- 
ter. The  location  could  be  as  handy  to  reach 
by  public  transit  for  many  Pennsylvanians 
as  another  possible  sit©  near  Temple  Uni- 
versity in  North  Philadelphia. 

Governor  Byrne's  assurance  that  a  South 
Jersey  medical  school  will  be  ready  by  the 
time  the  hospital  Is  built  meets  a  necessary 
condition  for  getting  the  hospital.  The  school 
will  be  affiliated  with  hospitals  in  Camden, 
and  the  VA  wants  its  hospitals  affiliated  with 
a  medical  school. 

That  the  land  is  avaUable  in  Camden,  that 
it  is  near  modem  mass  transit,  that  a  medical 
school  will  be  nearby  and  that  an  adjacent 
hospital,  Cooper  Medical  Center,  is  expand- 
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Ing — all  this  lends  a  solid  physical  founda- 
tion to  the  new  political  unity  over  the 
Camden  site. 


DAY   CARE   CRISIS   TO   BE   CAUSED 
BY  HEW  REGULATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  faced  with  a  potential  crisis  situ- 
ation in  the  form  of  unreasonable  HEW 
day  care  staff-to-child  regulations  due  to 
go  into  effect  on  October  1. 

The  regulations  call  for  one  adult  for 
four  children  between  the  ages  of  6  weeks 
to  3  years,  a  stringent  requirement  for 
centers  in  many  States  that  have  been 
operating  responsibly  on  a  higher  ratio. 

I  cannot  find  fault  with  the  purpose  of 
the  regulations,  for  it  is  important  to 
insure  that  children  are  cared  for  in  safe, 
dependable  environments  by  qualified, 
competent  day  care  center  personnel. 

However,  the  regulations  will  pose 
serious  economic  problems  for  both  day 
care  center  operators  and  day-care  users. 
Many  centers  will  find  it  financially  un- 
sound to  meet  the  expenses  involved  in 
hiring  more  staff  personnel,  and  they 
may  choose  to  close  their  centers. 

Another  result  might  be  the  termina- 
tion of  day-care  sei-vice  for  public  assist- 
ance children,  an  unsatisfactory  step 
that  would  result  in  returning  many 
working  parents  to  the  welfare  roles  and 
segregating  children  according  to  family 
income.  In  addition,  many  middle-class 
working  parents  may  find  that  they  must 
quit  their  jobs  due  to  their  inability  to 
meet  prohibitive  day-care  costs. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize the  recent  congressional  trend  to- 
ward encouraging  an  improvement  in 
day-care  delivery,  as  evidenced  In  legisla- 
tion and  hearings  by  several  committees. 
I  know  they  will  remember  the  tax  relief 
enacted  in  response  to  costs  incurred  in 
day  care  for  childien.  If  my  colleagues 
accept  these  HEW  regulations,  we  will 
be  condoning  a  regressive  move  which 
runs  counter  to  our  recent  initiatives  to 
upgrade  day  care. 

I  have  protested  these  regulations 
through  correspondence  with  former 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  Secretary 
Mathews,  with  whom  I  have  also  per- 
sonally discussed  the  problem.  Despite 
these  initiatives,  the  Department  has  not 
yet  moved  to  postpone  or  alter  the 
regulations. 

In  the  interest  of  avoiding  the  obstacles 
to  high-quality,  low-cost  day  care  in- 
herent in  these  regulations,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  9530,  which  would 
provide  for  a  staff-to-child  ratio  of  1  to 
8,  with  the  flexibility  for  States  to  enact 
more  stringent  regulations  up  to  one 
adult  per  four  children  with  the  approval 
of  the  HEW  Secretary. 

I  firmly  agree  with  the  view  expressed 
in  a  recent  Washington  Post  article  that 
it  might  be  advisable  for  some  of  our 
regulatory   agencies   to   implement   ex- 
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perimenial  regulations  and  programs, 
differing  from  State  to  State,  prior  to 
enacting  final  regulations  which  would 
be  more  responsible  and  far-sighted. 
Such  a  course  of  action  would  result  in 
regulations  that  more  successfully  im- 
plement congressional  intent  and  public 
interest. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  examine 
these  regulations  and  consider  the  harm- 
ful effects  they  will  have  on  day-care 
service,  vitally  needed  in  our  Nation.  I 
am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will  share  my 
concern  and  join  in  my  efforts  to  provide 
relief  from  these  burdensome  regulations 
and  work  for  safe,  dependable,  readily 
accessible  day  care  for  our  children. 


THE  SPIRALING  COSTS  OF  POSTAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  IflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  editorial 
described  postal  service  as  a  "night- 
mare." 

Pointing  to  higher  and  higher  postal 
costs,  the  newspaper  is  critical  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  that  the  10-cent  stamp  be 
increased  to  13  cents. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  the 
postal  service.  I  place  the  editorial  from 
the  Banner  in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Spiralin-g  Co.srs  of  Po.stai.  SEnvicK 

The  growing  feeling  in  government  th«» 
mail  service  is  caught  up  in  a  never-endiiiji 
coot  increase  spiral  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
recommendation  hy  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission that  the  standard  10-ceut  stamp  be 
replaced  by  a  13-ceiit  issue. 

But  it  surely  won't  stop  there.  Those  fa- 
miliar with  Postal  Service  finances  believe 
the  price  of  a  first  cla.ss  stamp  will  jump  to 
15  cents  by  1977  or  1978. 

Just  this  week  Postmaster  General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Bailar  called  on  Congress  to  double 
the  $920  million  taxpayers  subsidy  to  keep 
postage  rates  "at  a  level  that  both  busine.s.s 
and  the  individual  can  afford." 

Mr.  Bailar  told  Congress  that  "it  is  no 
secret  that  to  date  the  Postal  Service  ha.? 
been  unable  to  balance  its  costs  and  revenue.s 
despite  Increases  In  postage  rates  ....  A  13- 
cent  stamp  may  enable  us  to  catch  up  on  our 
expenses  but  whether  it  will  enable  us  to 
keep  up  in  the  face  of  continued  inflation 
is  a  question  yet  to  be  answered." 

Mr.  Bailar  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
Increased  subsidy  would  serve  as  "a  bridge 
from  an  Inflation-wracked,  deficit-ridden 
postal  .service  to  a  financially  solvent  insti- 
tution." 

The  Postal  Service  ran  a  $438  million  defi- 
cit in  fiiscal  1974  and  $850  mUllon  in  fiscal 
1975.  And  Postal  Service  "revenues"  included 
$1.5  billion  In  direct  federal  subsidies  and  a 
$500  million  loan  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  A  similar  loan  will  be  necessary 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  dream  of  four  years  ago,  when  Con- 
gress and  the  Nixon  Administration  changed 
the  name  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
the  Postal  Service  and  launched  a  sweep- 
ing proKram  of  reorgnulvwtioa   designed   to 
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put    mall    deliveries   on    a    paviit    t3a-->is.    Is 
rapidly  turning  Into  a  ulghtma^ 

Turnover  In  top  management, 
flatlou    (a  c«ut-a-gallon  fuel  prt 
coets  the  Postal  Service  $3.5  million 
and  labor  contracts  have  killed 

And   there   Is   bitterness   aheac 
Bailar's  announcement   this   w 
Postal  Service  will  move  to 
'Kokomo   Plau"    In   its    first    ciiv 
Ore. 

This   plan,   which   restructures 
computerization,   is  deeply  resen 
nation's  200,000  letter  carriers,  a<lcor 
James  H.  Rademachtr,  president 
tlonal  Association  of  Letter  Carrlei^ 

When  the  Postal  Service  began 
plan,  the  carriers  union  voted  to 
was  Implemented  nationally,  despite 
eral    law    prohibiting    postal 
strikiaig.  But  a  new  agreement 
binding  arbitration   heiore   new 
are  put  into  practice. 

Since  the  plan  obviously  will 
nationwide.  Mr.  Rademacher  woulfc 
out  a  strike  if  the  arbitration 
against  the  union. 

Tlius   some   congressmen    are    tJ , 
might    be    better    to    farm    out 
Service  on  a  bid  basis  to  private  c 
but   there   is   the   drawback   that 
tractors  might  skim  o.T  the  most 
part  of  the  btisiness  aiul  leave 
the  government. 

Other  congressmen  see  the  solution 
ply  demanding  more  of  those 
the  Postal  Service. 

The  second  theory  is  the  mor^   plausible 
If    users    can   expect    higher    poa  sal    rates, 
postal  employes  can  certainly  e.xp  ict  tough 
Boanagen^nt    decisions    aimed    at    .stablliz 
Ing  coats. 
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FREE  PRESS  READERS  -SOUllrD  OFt  ' 
ON  AUTO  EMISSION  STANE  ARDS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FOllD 

OP    MZCUIGAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1973 

Si  leaker. 


coll 


Mr.  FORD  cf  Michigan.  Mr. 
would  like  to  call  the  attentioi 
colleagues  to  the  results  of  a 
ducted  by  the  "Sound  Off" 
Detroit  Free  Press  on  Septenibe: 

This  column,  on  a  daily 
questions  to  its  readers  on  maj^r 
of  the  day.  and  invites  its  ren 
In  their  votes. 

The  question,  on  September 

The   four  major  automakers  hate 
the  public  to  tell  their  Congressmen 
they  think  auto  emission  controls 
enough  now  or  should  be  made  stricter, 
you   think   current   emission    stnnd|ird 
good  enough? 


'.del  s 


adver- 
Four' 
abpeared 
!.s.s  and 
th;  coun- 


The  question  was  based  on  ar 
ti?ement,  sponsored  by  the  "Bii: 
auto  manufacturers,  which  had 
the  day  before  in  the  Free  Pi- 
other  newspapers  throughout 
try. 

The  telephoned  answers  npol-fed  by 
"Sound  Off"  wei-e: 

Yes,  72.2  percent.   Comments: 
rent  standards  have  caused  the  prlci 
to  go  too  high  already."  "The  aulpmakers 

don't  tell  Congress  how  to  run  , 

to  Congress  shouldn't  ten  them  how 

cars."   "I   want   a   car  that  runs   i 

gets  decent  mfleage.''  "rm  sick  of 

lot  of  money  for  government    rfgi:larions." 

"They're  already  too  strl'-t. ' 
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N»,  27.8  percent.  Comments:  "Emission 
standards  are  a  matter  of  health  and  not  a 
matter  of  convenience  for  automakers"  . . . 
"The  only  way  to  clean  the  air  Is  limit  the 
number  of  cars  in  each  household" ...  "If 
the  auto  executives  had  breathing  problems 
lika  me,  they'd  make  the  standards  stricter" 
. . .  •  Cougresri  should  make  them  build  new 
engines." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  percentage 
results  and  this  sampling  of  comments 
v.ill  be  of  interest  to  every  member  of 
the  House.  I  would  like  to  commend  tlie 
Detroit  Free  Press  on  its  "Sound  Off " 
colimm.  and  in  paiticular  for  giving  its 
readers  an  opportunity  to  ".<;ound  off  "  on 
this  cjTicial  question. 
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CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  IMPOSE 
INCREASED  PENALTIES  FOR 
CRIMES  COMMITTED  WITH  A 
FIREARM  OR  OTHER  DEADLY 
WEAPON 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLIXOIS 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'Eo 

WedJiesday.  September  17.  1975 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
aa:o  our  President  e.scaped  assassination 
with  a  handerun  only  by  luck  and  the 
expertise  of  his  secret  .seiTice  protectors. 
President  Ford  was  lucky,  but  many 
more  individuals  acrcss  the  Nation  were 
not  so  lucky  when  they  had  a  sun 
pointed  at  them.  In  1973.  firearms  were 
responsible  for  11,249  deaths,  which 
represents  ahnost  two-thirds  of  the  mur- 
ders committed  that  year:  549  people 
were  killed  by  handeuns  in  the  city  of 
Chicaeroin  1973. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  penalties  and  con- 
.•^ecutive  sentencing  in  felonies  involving 
the  use  of  a  firearm  or  any  other  dan- 
gerous or  deadly  weapon.  Bombs  or 
knives  can  have  the  same  effect  as  a 
gun  when  used  in  a  crime  of  violence 
and  I  believe  the  immediate  remedy  to 
the  outrageous  increase  in  crime  is  to 
put  those  who  use  deadly  weapons  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  longer  periods  of  time. 

My  bill  groups  destructive  devices,  or 
any  otlier  dangerous  or  deadly  weapons 
In  the  .same  category  as  flreai-m,  for 
purixxses  of  additional  sentencing,  in- 
cluding knives,  blackjacks,  false 
knuckles,  bombs,  grenades,  and  other 
devices.  I  do  not  feel  there  is  any  differ- 
ence as  to  the  kind  of  maiming  weapon 
a  killer  decides  to  choose.  It  is  the 
crimes  of  violence  that  we  must  work  to 
stop  first. 

As  my  colleatiue.s  know,  the  most 
vicious  of  ciiminal  acts  are  becoming  all 
too  conunon  all  over  the  country.  This 
legislation  does  not  address  Itself  to 
crime  as  a  whole.  It  is  an  immediate 
answer  to  an  immediate  problem— it 
would  get  the  hard-core  criminals  off  our 
streets  for  a  longer  period.  As  it  is  now, 
our  conectional  systems  are  not  suc- 
cessful In  keeping  criminals  off  our 
streets  since  recidivism  rates  ai-e  up- 
ward of  70  percent  by  some  accomits. 


The  legislation  I  introduced  provides 
that  if  a  person  used  a  firearm  or  other 
deadly  weapon  to  commit  any  felony  for 
which  he  might  be  prosecuted  in  a  U.S. 
court,  or  can-ied  a  firearm  or  other  dan- 
gerous device  unlawfully  while  commit- 
ting a  felony,  he  would  be  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment — over  and  above 
the  sentence  for  the  underlying  crime — 
for  2  to  10  years  instead  of  the  present 
1  year.  If  it  were  a  criminal's  second  of- 
fense, he  or  she  would  be  subject  to  an 
addition.il  sentence  of  at  least  5  to  1:5 
years  in  place  of  the  present  2  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  provide  a  further  deter- 
rent to  the  use  of  firear.ms  in  committing 
a  Federal  crime.  We  are  talking  about 
an  additional  penalty  of  2  to  25  yeare 
when  a  person  is  found  guilty  of  a  felony 
committed  with  a  firearm  or  other  deadly 
weapon.  In  addition,  during  the  term  of 
the  sentence  imposed,  no  probation  or 
parole  could  be  granted. 

Crime  on  our  street  is  getting  worse, 
not  better.  Recently  relea.=;ed  FBI  sta- 
tistics reveal  that  serious  crime  rose  17 
percent  in  1974— the  largest  increase  in 
14  years.  The  rise  in  crime  means  that 
tens  of  thousands  more  people  have  be- 
come its  victims.  Almost  70  percent  of 
all  murders  were  committed  with  fire- 
arms, and  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
robberies  are  committed  with  guns. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  made  It 
abundantly  clear  to  the  criminal  element 
in  this  country  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
the  abuse  of  firearms  and  the  violent 
crime.s  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  this 
abuse.  Every  day  that  we  wait  and  de- 
lay, more  citizens  are  slaughtered  with 
firearms  in  the  wrong  hands. 

Legislation  similar  to  my  bill  passed 
the  Senat€  in  the  last  Congress  but  was 
ne\er  acted  upon  by  the  House.   Im- 
mediate and  constructive  action  is  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  to  stop  crimes  of 
violence  that  now  threaten  us  all.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion—our criminals  must  learn  once  and 
for  all  that  our  governing  laws  mean 
business  and  that  we  mean  to  enforce 
them  to  protect  our  honest  citizens  and 
the  secm-ity  of  oiu-  society. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
H.R.  9655 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Gnn  Control  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  separate  offense  and  con- 
secutive sentencing   In  felonies   Involving 
the  use  of  a  firearm 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 924fc)  of  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  »0-«18:  18  U.S.C.  924(c) )  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm,  destructive  device'?,  or 
any  other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  to 
commit  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be 
ppopecuted  in  n  court  of  the  United  States- 
or 

"(2i  carries  a  firearm,  destructive  devlce.s, 
or  any  other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon 
during  the  commission  of  any  felony  for 
\(*lch  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  shaU,  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  commission  of 
such  felony,  be  sentenced  for  the  additional 
offen.se  defined  In  this  subsection  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  yea* 
nor  more  than  ten  years.  In  the  case  of  his 
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second  or  subsequent  conviction  ttnder  this 
subsection,  such  person  shall  be  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not  les.s  than 
live  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

"The  execution  of  imposition  of  any  term 
of  imprisonment  imposed  tmder  this  sub- 
seotion  may  not  be  stispended,  and  proba- 
tion or  parole  may  not  be  granted.  Any  term 
or  imprisonment  imposed  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  Imposed  to  nm  concur- 
rently with  any  term  or  imprisonment  Im- 
posed for  the  commission  of  sucli  felony." 


MSGR.  HAMMERL  TO  BE  HONORED 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAriVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  Msgr.  Leo  E.  Hammerl  completed 
three  decades  of  service  within  the  paro- 
chial school  community  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Simultaneously, 
Monsignor  Hammerl  ended  a  14-year 
assignment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Catholic  school  sjstem  to  devote  full 
time  to  pastoral  work  in  the  Buffalo  area. 
In  his  tenure  as  superintendent,  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  system  of  14  diocesan  high 
schools  and  162  diocesan  elementary 
schools  serving  approximately  48.000 
students.  That  tenure  speaks  for  his  abil- 
ity as  an  educator  and  an  administi-ator, 
and  that  record  of  achievement  alone 
would  be  sufficient  for  very  high  com- 
mendation. 

However,  despite  tlie  demands  con- 
fronting the  superintendent  of  such  a 
large  school  system,  Monsignor  Ham- 
merl's  record  of  achievement  was  not 
limited  to  the  areas  of  religious  leader- 
ship and  education.  Tlie  attached  article 
from  the  August  28,  1975  edition  of  the 
Western  New  York  Catholic  details  the 
dimensions  of  his  civic  and  cultural  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monsignor  Hammerl  will 
be  honored  next  month  at  a  richly  de- 
sei-ved  testimonial  dinner.  I  know  I  speak 
for  many,  many  voices  in  my  community 
in  expressing  thanks  for  Monsignor 
Hammerl's  diverse  contributions  to  the 
western  New  York  community  and  in 
wishing  him  well  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors. 

The  article  follows: 
Testimonial  Wii-l  Honor  H.a.\imiri. 

Monsignor  Leo  E.  Hammerl,  who  recently 
completed  30  years  in  the  Catholic  School 
Department  and  14  years  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo  will  be 
honored  at  a  public  Testimoiiial  Dinner  on 
Monday,  October  6,  1975.  The  dinner  is  sched- 
uled for  the  Pellamwood  House  in  West 
Seneca  and  Invitations  are  currently  being 
prepared. 

Heading  the  list  of  Buffalo  area  educa- 
tional, civic,  and  chtirch  leaders  in  attend- 
ance will  be  Bishop  Edward  D.  Head  who  will 
serve  as  main  speaker  for  the  event.  Tlie 
public  Is  invited.  Those  wishing  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  Invitations  may  contact  the 
Catholic  School  Department  at  100  8.  Elm- 
wood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  phone  853-3775. 

Monsignor  Hammerl,  who  left  the  Super- 
intendency  to  devote  fvill  time  to  his  work 
as  pastor  at  Our  Lady  of  Peace  Parish  In 
Clarence,  was  active  In  a  number  of  Buffalo 
area  endeavors  during  his  years  In  the  School 
Department.  He  served  ns  a  Member  of  the 
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Editorial  Board  of  the  Western  New  York 
Catholic,  the  Erie  County  Narcotics  Board, 
the  Buffalo  Youth  Board,  the  Advisory  Board 
of  Baker  Hall,  and  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Trocaire  College. 

Monsignor  Hanunerl  was  also  active  as  a 
member  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
Buffalo  Council  on  World  Affairs,  the  Buffalo 
Society  of  Natural  Science,  the  Greater  Ni- 
agara Frontier  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Health 
Association,  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra Society,  the  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  Grosvenor  Society,  the  Western  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  Junior 
Achievement  of  the  Niagara  Frontier,  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  West- 
ern Regional  Office  for  Educational  Planning. 

Since  its  establishment,  25  years  ago,  Mon- 
signor Hammerl  has  worked  with  the  Feder- 
ation of  Home  School  Associations  in  the 
Diocese  and  served  as  Its  Moderator  for  the 
last  15  years.  At  the  State  level,  he  served  as 
a  Member  of  the  New  York  State  Council  oi 
Catholic  School  Superintendents  and  as  a 
founding  member  of  the  Catholic  CurrlciUum 
Committee.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  common  courses 
of  study  for  Catholic  elementary  schools 
throughout  New  York  State.  These  coursos 
were  also  selected  for  use  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  other  Dioceses. 

At  the  national  level,  Monsignor  Hammerl 
v.'as  active  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Elementary  School  Section 
of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  AssocS 
ation. 

Monsignor  Hammerl,  a  native  of  Buffalo,  is 
a  graduate  of  Holy  Name  Elementary  School, 
the  Diocesan  Preparatory  Seminary,  and 
Christ  the  King  Seminary  at  St.  Bonaventure 
University.  He  received  a  Master  of  Arts  De- 
gree from  St.  Bonaventure's  in  1945  and  n 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  from  the 
same  University  in  1947.  He  holds  Honorary 
Doctorates  from  Si,  Bonavt-nnire  Uuiversiiy 
and  Medillle  College. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  FINAGLING 
ON  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  still  is  continuing  its 
efforts  to  relinquish  Ameiican  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Panama  Canal.  Under  U.S. 
control  the  canal  plays  an  important  role 
both  in  world  trade  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try's economic  and  strategic  well-being. 
Negotiating  the  giving  up  of  the  canal 
to  some  two-bit  dictator  neither  serves 
the  interest  of  our  coimtry  nor  of  those 
other  countries  w  hich  u.se  this  important 
waterway. 

Robert  Allen  in  a  recent  syndicated 
column  discusses  the  recent  finagling 
of  the  State  Department  on  this  issue.  At 
this  point  I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Allen's 
recent  column.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  column  follows: 

St.ATK    DKPARlMtNT    FiNAW  INC.    UN     rAW.».M\ 

Canal 

(By  Robert  S.Allen) 
WAsiiiNoroN.  September  11,  1975. — Finesse 
is  the  name  of  the  game  lu  the  Stat«  De- 
partment's latest  finagling  on  the  Panama 
Canal  "Iveaway. 
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Balked  in  its  prolonged  maneviverlng  and 
manipulating  to  counter  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan congressional  opposition,  the  Stat* 
Department  Is  resorting  to  a  new  ploy — a 
loudly  fanfared  so-called  "compromise." 

Thats  what  really  is  behind  Ambassador 
Bunker's  latest  trip  to  Panama  for  a  new 
round  of  negotiations  on  a  Canal  treaty. 

Definitely  triggering  this  reputed  com- 
promise is  double-barreled  pressuring. 

On  one  hand  was  the  House's  Jolting  2-»fi 
to  164  vote  explicitly  barring  use  of  federal 
funds  "lor  the  purposes  of  negotiating  the 
surrender  or  relinquishment  of  any  U.S. 
rights  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone." 

Sponsored  by  Representative  Gene  Snyder, 
R-rKy.,  this  extraoidinary  curb  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  similar  measure  in  the  Senate 
by  Harry  Byrd.  Ind-Va,— with  the  certainty 
of  poweriiil  bipartisan  support  there.  Thirty- 
eight  senators  are  publicly  on  record  against 
a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty — four  more  than 
the  one-third  necessary  to  kill  ratification.  Of 
these  senatoi-s,  seven  are  Democratic  chair- 
men of  major  committees,  six  top  Republi- 
can members  on  such  committees. 

Meanwhile.  Panama  strongman  Omar  Tor- 
lijos  and  hLs  clique  of  virulently  aiui-U.S. 
and  pro-Sovifct  henchmen  liave  given  vent 
to  threatening  talk. 

They  have  direlv  warned  of  recour^^f  to 
"the  struggle  for  liberation  waged  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh."  use  of  guerrilla  tactics,  and  the 
strong  likelihood  of  student  riots  and  vio- 
lence— which  have  oicuned  In  the  pa'^t  with 
unmistakable  official  connivance  .and  sup- 
port. 

In  other  words,  the  dictHtorlfil  Torrljo.=; 
cabal  countered  Congre.s.s'  tough  legislative 
crackdown  with  a  flurry  of  menacing 
blather. 

VAlJtTE  OOMPROMI.SE 

In  an  obvious  effort  to  avoid  jarring  show- 
downs and  ease  ominous  tensions,  the  State 
Department  resoried  to  iines.>e. 

It  suddenly  announced  Amba.<.;:.ador 
Bunker  v.na  returning  to  Pannniii  for  delib- 
erations on  a  "compromise"- -vhose  exact 
nature  and  scope  are  not  reallv  known.  All 
that  ha-s  l)een  forthcominjt  are  nebulous 
hints  and  intimations  from  anonymous 
State  Department  .sources. 

Last  time  the  81-year-old  diplomat  was  In 
Panama  was  In  March,  when  it  was  claimed 
he  and  strongman  Torrljos  reached  under- 
standings on  so-called  secondary  Issues — 
which  have  never  been  explained.  Until  the 
recent  abrupt  decision  to  hustle  Bunker  back 
to  Panama,  the  State  Department  line  wa.s 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  anything  would 
be  done  on  a  Panama  treaty  luitil  after  the 
1976  presidential  election. 

Reasons  for  this  were  obvious:  Sweeping 
U.S.  public  opposition  to  a  Canal  giveaway, 
forcefully  reflected  by  similar  congressional 
hostility:  and  the  profound  reluctance  of 
politicos  to  tangle  with  this  highly  esplosiv>^ 
Issue  in  an  election  period. 

Clearly  linesse  was  in  order,  and  the  new- 
round  of  Bunker  negotiations  on  a  "com- 
promise" Is  the  hopefully  stalling  ploy. 

Wheiher  this  tactic  works  oulv  time  will 
tell. 

Al.so.  only  time  presximably  will  make 
known  ju.'^i,  what  the  reputed  compromise 
consists  of.  It's  as  secrecy-cloaked  a.*! 
Bunker's  discussions  with  Torrljos  and  his 
clase  henchmen — Foreign  Minister  Juan 
Tack.  UN  Ambas-sador  Aqulllno  Boyd  and 
Finance  Minister  Jot^e  Aizpu.  all  ardent 
Ca-stroites  and  U.S.  baiters. 

All  known  about  the  compromise  is  that 
there  has  been  some  kind  of  understanding 
between  the  State  Department  and  Defense 
Department  on  the  duration  of  continued 
U.S.  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  stra- 
tegically crucial  waterway. 

Under  the  original  1903  treaty,  the  U.S. 
was  gl\en  rlglits  "In  perpetuity." 

nie  State  Department  Is  prepared  to  re- 
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some 


linqulsh  thesie  rights  by  the  year 
Defease  Department  is  credited  i 
out  for  another  50  years — with 
Chiefs  of  Staff  flatly  against  any 

Jnst  how  these  differences  were 
(if  they  were)  Is  not  known. 

That's  another  of  the  many  masteries  In 
tills  aSalr.  It's  full  of  them. 
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Canal  Issue. 

While    the    State    Department 
maneuvers    and     finagles,     and 
Ctilefs  of  Staff  are  under  heavy  p 
support  a  giveaway  agreement,  co; 
foes  are  determinedly  holding 
any  concessions. 

Latest    manifestation    of    this 
stand  Is  a  letter  to  Secretary  Klssi^i 
bipartisan    opponents    of    a    new 
treaty. 

In  this  unpubllclzed  pronounce 
forcefully  remind  the  Secretary  ol 
the  246  to   164  House  vote   barring 
federal  funds  to  "negotiate  the  s 
relinquishment    of    any   U.S.   rlgh 
Panama  Canal  Zone,"  and  bluntl; 
compliance  with  that  overwhelming 

"To  date,  you  have  done  nothing 
which   recognizes   the   express   v;l 
House    In    Its    proper   role,"    the 
sternly  admonish.  "Instead,  you 
Incessantly  and  sent  others  In  y 
to  cajole  and  exert  Influence  on 
are  supporting  the  language  of 
amendment. 

"We  aslc  you  to  cease  such  arbi 
contrary     activity    regarding     the 
Canal.  You  should  be  aware  that 
expresses  the  same  sentiment  as 
the    American   people    In   all    recett 
polls.   Since   we  In   Congress   seek 
sent   the   Interests   of   the   people 
insist  that  you  and  your  associat 
same." 

So  far,  Kissinger's  only  resncns 
State  Department's  hasty  dlspatcl 
bassador  Bunker  to  Panama  for 
dictator  Torrtjos  on  a  reputed  " 

Signers  of  the  reverberating  le 
singer  are: 

Representatives  George  Hansen 
Steve  Symms,  R-Idaho,  John 
Ohio,  Tim  Lee  Carter,  R-Ky.,  R.  C 
R-N.T..  G.  'V.   Montgomery,  D-Mis 
("Blzz")     Johnson,    D-Callf.,    Rob^r 
marslno,  R-Callf..  David  Hsnderso 
Richard  Ichord,  D-Mo.,  Bob  Baumah 
Gene  Snvder,  R-Ky.,  Larry  McDona 
Daniel  Flood,  D-Pa.,  Carroll  Hubbafd 
Philip  Crane,  R-Ill.,  Manuel  Luja 

Underscoring  this  declaration, 
atlve   Flood,    Appropriations 
chairman,  told  the  House:   "Tlie 
ent  Isstie  Is  whether  the  flaj;  fiov.-i 
Canal  Zone  Is  that  or  the  USA 
the  USSR,  The  crisis  that  will 
render  of  U.S.  sovereignty  will  be 
passing  consequence  affecting  the 
the  United  States  and  would  be 
to  the  loss  of  a  great  war.  History  \ 
that  those  championing  continued 
erelgnty    o'^-er    the    Panama    Zone 
proved  to  be  the  best  friends  of 
man 'an  people." 
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GUN  CONTROL 
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EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

points  out  once  again  the  need  for  strict 
Federal  gtm  control  legislation.  The  abil- 
ity of  a  person  with  a  criminal  record 
who  is  a  known  follower  of  a  psycho- 
pathic killer  to  acquire  a  .45  caliber  pis- 
tol proves  that  anyone  in  this  country 
can  get  hold  of  a  deadly  weapon.  And 
the  fact  that  such  an  armed  individual 
can  come  within  2  feet  of  the  President 
dramatizes  the  vulnei-abihty  of  all  of  us 
in  a  society  where  there  are  200  million 
privately  owned  fireaiTns. 

Fortunately,  the  assassination  attempt 
on  President  Ford  did  not  end  in  tragedy. 
Last  year  nearly  20,000  Americans  were 
not  as  fortunate.  Of  these  murder  vic- 
tims more  than  half  were  killed  by  hand- 
gvLOs.  These  appalling  statistics  gave  our 
country  the  highest  homicide  rate  of  any 
developed  nation  in  the  world. 

In  anal3rzing  the  reasons  for  tliis  na- 
tional disgrace  we  do  not  have  to  look 
further  than  our  ineflfective  gun  control 
laws  and  the  fact  that  of  all  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  world  we  have 
tlie  largest  number  of  private  handguns. 
This  correlation  between  the  availability 
of  pistols  and  the  number  of  hand- 
guns is  clearly  proved  by  comparing  om* 
homicide  rate  with  tloat  of  nations  which 
have  strict  laws.  In  1973,  our  gim  homi- 
cide rate  was  5  times  Can.ada's,  20 
times  Denmark's.  32  times  the  United 
Kingdom's,  67  times  Japan's,  and  90 
times  the  Netherlands'. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  this 
national  disgrace  should  continue.  Hand- 
guns provide  no  a^eful  social  purpose  in 
a  modern  society.  They  have  no  real  rec- 
reational value.  Nor  do  they,  in  the  over- 
whelming number  of  cases,  provide  any- 
one with  meaningful  protection.  In  fact, 
an  argument  can  be  made  that  guns  In- 
crease rather  than  decrease  the  danger 
to  the  persons  who  possess  them.  As  a 
recent  study  has  shown,  a  handgun  is  six 
times  as  likely  to  be  used  against  a  fam- 
ily member  than  a  criminal  intruder. 

Furthermore,  the  private  ownership  of 
guns  directly  stimulates  crimes  and 
cause.s  tragedies.  The  large  number  of 
guns  held  by  law-abiding  citizens  repre- 
sents a  large  arsenal  from  which  crimi- 
nals can  steal  from  in  order  to  commit 
crimes.  In  addition,  the  easy  access  to  a 
handgun  has  turned  thousands  of  family 
quarrels  into  irreparable  disasters. 

If  we  want  to  end  the  slaughter  tiiat 
hns  been  brought  upon  us  we  mast  en- 
act tough  and  wide  ranging  gun  controls 
which  will  nil  but  eliminate  private 
ownership  cf  handguns.  That  is  why  I 
believe  we  should  enact,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, H.R.  3533,  the  Handgun  Control 
Act.  This  legislation  is  the  strongest  gun 
control  measure  introduced  in  Congress. 
In  addition  to  severely  restricting  the 
manufacture  of  handguns  and  barring 
their  sale  to  private  individuals  it  pro- 
hibits the  possession  of  handguns,  ex- 
cept by  law  enforcement  officials,  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  members  of  licensed 
pistol  clubs  who  would  be  required  to 
keep  their  handguns  on  the  club  prem- 
ises. The  bill  would  al.«:o  remove  hand- 
guns currently  in  circulation  by  provid- 
ing for  a  cash  reimbursement  for  any 
handgim  owner  who  turns  in  his  gun 
voluntsrily  within  the  first  6  months  the 
law  U  in  effect,  and  by  imposing  .stiff 
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criminal  penalties  for  possession  after 
that  date. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  the  well 
financed  gun  lobby,  there  is  no  question 
tliat  such  legislation  is  constitutional.  All 
Federal  court  decisions,  including  five 
Supreme  Court  opinions,  interpreting 
the  Second  Amendment  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  constitutional  provisions 
barring  any  infringement  of  the  "peo- 
ple's right  to  bear  arms"  applies  only  to 
State  militias.  Since  this  legislation  does 
not  affect  any  State  law  enforcement  or 
defense  bodies,  I  seriously  doubt  that  any 
Supreme  Court  Justice  who  has  been  on 
the  Court  in  the  last  30  years  would 
cliallenge  its  constitutionaUty. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  com- 
prehensive Federal  controls  is  the  only 
solution  to  this  problem.  As  long  as  a 
large  number  of  people  have  guns  some 
firearms  will  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  criminals.  And,  as  long  as  there 
are  areas  of  this  country  where  guns 
can  be  easily  acquired,  no  area  \^ill  be 
safe.  Only  a  tough  national  statute  will 
end  the  current  handgun  violence. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  American  people  are  ready  for  such 
legislation.  They  have  seen  a  President, 
a  Presidential  candidate,  a  prominent 
national  leader,  and  thousands  of  tlieir 
cotmtrymen  die  needlessly  because  of 
gims.  In  every  poll  they  have  demanded 
strong  legislation  to  end  the  violence. 
In  light  of  the  recent  near  tragedj',  it 
is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  act. 


REcRESENTATIVE  OBEY  CAI.T.q  FOR 
LABOR-ENVIRONMENTAL  ALLI- 
ANCE TO  COMBAT  INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH  HAZARDS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
in  Congress  and  in  the  public  have  been 
troubled  by  a  growing  rift  between  two  of 
the  most  progressive,  constructive  forces 
in'  om-  Nation — the  trade  union  move- 
ment and  the  advocates  of  environ- 
mental conservation. 

Such  conflicts  are  especially  troubling 
because  they  inadvertently  advance  the 
cause  of  those  who  would  undo  the  great 
gains  made  by  both  movements  in  recent 
years. 

Our  distinguLfhed  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Representative  David  R.  Obey, 
addiTssed  this  problem  several  days  ago 
in  a  speech  to  the  State  Industrial  Union 
Conference  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

In  his  speech.  Representative  Obey 
calls  attention  to  the  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing evidence  concerning  health  hazai'ds 
posed  by  industrial  chemicals.  He  cites 
the  examples  of  respiratory  diseases 
among  grain  handlers,  cancer  among 
plastic  workers,  rubber  workers,  and  gas 
station  attendants,  and  other  grave 
medical  problems — all  ti'aceable  to  seem- 
ingly innocuous  chemicals  introduced 
into  the  working  environment  over  the 
past  several  decades. 
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Representative  Obey  points  out  that — 

True  envlronmentallsm  Is  much  more  than 
a  simple  concern  for  trees  or  birds  or  bugs. 
In  its  most  profound  sense,  it  Is  not  anti-job. 
It  Is  pro-life. 

The  environmental  movement  needs  the 
labor  movement  If  It  Is  to  succeed  hi  Its 
basic  goal  of  making  this  country  a  cleaner, 
safer  and  more  livable  place. 

Labor  needs  the  environmental  movement 
if  It  Is  to  gain  the  public  attention  It  de- 
serves for  the  critical  occupational  health 
problems  facing  millions  of  workers  In 
America. 

Tills  superb,  incisive  speech  merits  the 
attention  of  all  who  believe  that  Ameri- 
can workers  are  entitled  to  a  job  atmos- 
phere that  will  not  kill  or  cripple.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my   col- 

The  text  of  Representative  Obeys 
speech  follows : 

Text  op  Representative  Oeev's  SrE;:cn 
I  want  to  talk  about  a  problem  that  Is  con- 
cerning me  more  every  day— the  growing  rlft 
between  the  environment!\l  movement   and 
some  segments  of  organized  labor. 

I  know  that  a,  number  of  labor  leaders — 
some  in  this  room— often  think  that  en- 
vironmentalists are  more  concerned  with 
birds  and  trees  than  they  are  with  people. 
If  anybody  In  this  rocni  says:  "Tlie.se  en- 
vironmentalists can  be  so  esoteric  that  they 
drive  me  up  a  wall",  I'll  say  you  are  ab.so- 
lutely  right.  I've  seen  envlronmeutall.-it.s  do 
some  incredibly  stupid  things.  Just  like  I've 
seen  Common  Caui^e  do  some  stupid  things; 
just  like  I've  seen  the  Democratic  Party  do 
some  stupid  things.  I  don't  like  the  Idea  of 
highways  stopping  In  the  middle  of  nov.here 
any  mere  than  any  of  you  do. 

But  we're  all  friends  here.  I  think  you  all 
know  I'm  a  friend  and  as  a  friend.  Id  like 
to  get  something  off  my  chest  which  has  been 
botlierlng  me  for  a  long  time.  That  something 
has  to  do  with  the  growing,  and  I  think  disas- 
trous, gap  that  I  .see  developing  between  labor 
and  some  portions  cf  the  environmental 
movement.  I  happen  to  believe  that  If  that 
gap  Isn't  bridged,  one  cf  the  most  critical 
and  most  underrated  and  poorly  understood 
issues  In  America  is  going  to  be  swept  under 
the  rug. 

That  Issue  Is  the  problem  of  occupational 
health  and  occupational  cancer.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  100,000  Americans  die 
each  year  from  occupatlonally  Induced 
diseases. 

Do  you  know  how  much  the  government 
spends  each  year  on  research  on  occupational 
health — a  lousy  43c  per  worker,  that's  how 
much. 

Do  you  know  how  much  pressure  there  Is 
on  government  to  do  something  about  that 
problem — not  much. 

Do  you  know  why — because  the  people  who 
are  most  affected  by  the  problem,  aient  really 
aware  of  how  serious  that  problem  is.  BViC 
I'm  afraid  we're  beginning  to  find  out. 

Twin  Port  grain  elevator  workers  received 
an  object  lesson  this  spring  in  what  en- 
vlronmentall.sm  means  in  terms  of  their  own 
personal  health.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  lesson 
that  more  and  more  workers  in  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere  will  be  learning  In  the  years 
to  come:  a  lesson  about  what  we  have  been 
doing  to  ourselves  since  World  War  n  by  de- 
veloping and  using  thousands  of  potentially 
linzardous  chemicals  which  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  for  their  effects  on  human 
health. 

Dr.  Charles  Rankin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Medical  School  was  concerned 
r.bout  the  grain  handlers'  exposure  to  hlgli 
levels  of  grain  dusts  soaked  In  pesticides  and 
fumlganta.  and  he  found  that  nearly  60 '^  of 
the  workers  he  examined  were  sufferliig  from 
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some  type  of  airways  disease  and  that  well 
over  a  third  had  clironlc  bronchitis,  the  num- 
ber one  dlsabler  of  American  males.  The  re- 
sults of  the  Rankin  study  were  even  more 
disturbing  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  300  workers  examined  was 
less  than  40. 

But  do  you  know  what  frustrates  me?  As  a 
result  of  my  working  with  the  grain  millers, 
NIOSH,  OSHA  and  the  Medical  School  In 
trying  to  gain  enough  evidence  that  would 
force  grain  elevator  operators  to  clean  up 
those  elevatcrs,  I  was  attacked  by  one  su- 
perior labor  leader  for  costUig  the  area  Jobs. 
I  expect  to  be  attacked  from  the  reactionary 
elements  of  the  business  community  who 
don't  want  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to 
guarantee  to  every  worker  what  ought  to  be 
his  basic  right  to  a  healthy  working  environ- 
ment. 

But  how  much  help  do  you  think  you 
really  think  you  are  going  to  get  from  poli- 
ticians on  questions  like  this  If,  over  the  long 
haul,  we  not  only  have  to  fight  employers  but. 
In  many  cases,  the  workers  too? 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It.  Grain 
handlers  are  only  one  of  a  rapidly  growing 
number  of  workers  who  are  finding  that 
various  environmental  agents  in  the  work- 
place, particularly  synthetic  chemicals,  may 
be  subtly  attacking  their  health. 

Plastics  workers  exposed  to  vinyl  chlo- 
ride hare  found  that  this  clear,  odorless  gas 
which  they  work  with  every  day  can  cause  a 
rare  form  of  liver  cancer,  lung  and  brain 
cancer,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
and  deterioration  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers. 
Rubber  workers  are  finding  that  chloro- 
prene,  aii  Inaport.int  component  In  synthetic 
rubber,  may  be  causing  certain  types  of  lung 
cancer. 

Gas  station  attendant.^  are  waiting  to  f  nd 
out  if  daily  exposure  to  ethylene  di  bromide, 
a  no-knock  additive  in  gasoUije,  may  eventu- 
ally cause  an  abnormally  high  Incidence  of 
cancer. 

Steel  workers  have  lou'-'id  out  tlie  hard  v.ay 
that  the  cancer  mortality  rate  of  topside 
workers  on  coke  ovens  is  ten  times  that  of 
ether  s'ctl  workers. 

Government  scleutl:iis  are  al!=o  concerned 
that  people  who  work  In  dry  cleaning  shops, 
beavity  parlors  and  opcr.-.tlng  rooms  may 
suffer  a  high  Incidence  of  cancer  and  other 
diseases  in  future  years  es  a  result  cf  their 
workplace  exposure  to  chemicals  that  we 
clearly  knew  too  little  about  before  we  In- 
troduced them   Into  the  environment. 

The  fact  is  we  are  using  literally  thous.T.nds 
of  chemicals,  both  In  the  workplace  and  with- 
out, which  have  not  been  tested  for  their 
effects  upon  htiman  health.  That  ought  to 
worry  anyone  who  really  understands  the 
problem. 

Altogether,  we  are  putting  new  chemical 
compounds  on  the  market  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1.000  a  year,  and  In  the  vast  ma^'orlty 
of  cases  we  have  little  firm  Information  on 
what  thoae  compounds  might  be  dclr.g  to  us. 
We  are  lucky  when  some  of  the  effects  show 
up  almost  immediately.  But  some  of  the 
greatest  hazards  to  which  workers  are  being 
exposed  can  take  20  to  30  years  to  show  up. 
■Very  few  vinyl  chloride  workers  showed  signs 
of  111  health  within  20  years  of  their  first  ex- 
posure to  that  chemical  and  that  is  typical 
of  most  chemicals  that  cause  cancer. 

If  the  workers  In  one  of  your  locals  started 
working  with  a  new  substance  in  the  early 
•60s,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  tell  until 
the  1980's  whether  or  not  that  chemical  will 
cause  an  Uiereased  level  of  cai:cer  or  other 
occupational  disease.  'Vinyl  chloride  was 
thought  to  be  an  extremely  safe  chemical. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  time  bomb  and  there 
will  be  many  others. 

The  facts  are  clear.  Scientists  generally 
agree  that  between  80%  and  90%  of  aU  can- 
cers are  cnvironment.ally  triggered  and  a  high 
percentage  of  other  diseases  are  also  caused 
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or  made  wor.se  by  the  conditions  of  the 
environment  in  which  we  live  and  most  espe- 
cially, the  environment  In  which  we  work. 
And  there  is  something  else  which  must 
be  understood.  \\Tiat  Is  happenhig  to  workers 
because  of  their  often  unsuspecting  expo- 
sures to  hazardous  chemicals  In  the  work- 
place Is  simply  a  more  dramatic  and  concen- 
trated example  of  what  is  happening  to  all 
of  us  la  our  everyday  Uving  environment 
outside  of  the  workplace.  The  workplace  is 
our  environment  for  8  or  10  hours  a  day. 
But  the  out-slde  world  Is  our  environment 
for  13  hours  a  day.  Chemicals  In  the  air  and 
in  the  water  can  kill  you  just  as  dead  as 
chemicals  In  the  workplace.  And  the  threats 
to  human  health,  while  not  as  dramatic  and 
not  as  easy  to  trace,  are  just  as  real. 

I  believe  that  the  rash  of  tragedies  now 
striking  various  worker  groups  like  grain 
handlers  and  plastics  workers  and  steel  work- 
ers present  the  environmental  movement  and 
the  labor  movement  with  an  opportunity 
and  a  responsibility  to  work  together  on  an 
Issue  which  should  be  of  the  highest  concern 
to  both. 

There  Is  nothing  that  I  would  like  to  see 
more  than  to  have  Earth  Day  next  year 
dedicated  solely  to  the  question  of  dai;ger3  In 
the  working  environment.  I  think  that  would 
do  much  to  Increase  the  awareness  of  the 
average  working  man  about  health  problems 
he  faces  and  I  think  It  would  be  a  construc- 
tive change  In  the  direction  of  some  segments 
of  the  environmental  movement  which  have 
appeared  to  some  In  the  labor  movement  to 
be  elitist  and  even  anti-Job.  True  envlron- 
mentallsm Is  much  more  than  a  simple 
concern  for  trees  cr  birds  or  bugs.  In  its  most 
profovind  sci.&e.  It  Is  not  anti-job.  It  is  pro- 
life. 

I  would  hope  that  people  In  this  room 
would  use  their  leadership  positions  to  try 
to  bring  about  the  new  kind  of  alliance  and 
understanding  between  the  environmental 
movement  and  the  labor  movement.  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  bring  about 
that  same  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  envhoumeatallfits. 

Tlie  environmental  movement  needs  the 
labor  movement  If  It  Is  to  succeed  In  Its  basic 
goal  of  making  this  country  a  cleaner,  safer, 
and  more  livable  place. 

Labor  needs  the  environmental  movement 
If  it  is  to  gala  the  public  attention  It  de- 
serves for  the  critical  occupational  health 
problems  facing  millions  of  workers  la 
America. 

I  think  we  have  a  re-^ponslblMty  to  help 
ea^h  meet  the  need  of  the  other. 


KEEPING  THE  PEACE  IN  KOREA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Ml-.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
retm-ned  from  an  13-day  factfinding  mis- 
sion U)  the  Far  East — in  my  capacity  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Relations — and  I  would  like  to  fill  you 
in  on  my  experiences  and  conclusions 
while  memories  of  the  journey  are  still 
fresh  in  my  mind. 

Traveling  thi-oughout  Asia  in  August 
is  a  Uttle  bit  like  searching  out  a  sauna 
in  Death  Valley  at  liigh  noon.  But  the 
heat  and  humidity  notwithstanding,  I 
felt  that  the  mission  was  a  highly  pi-o- 
ductivc  one  in  terms  of  giving  me  a  much 
better  understanding  of  the  pix»blcms  and 
ix)litics  of  the  Far  Ea.st. 
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Now  that  the  war  hi 
I  felt  it  was  important  to 
look  at  the  situation  in  the 
cific  precisely  because  of 
avoid  another  Vietnam  in  the 
often  in  the  past  our  foreign 
been  shaped  by  events  rather 
by  our  foreign  poUcy.  Ami 
that  while  the  insurgency  in 
has  ended,  the  prospects  for 
Far  East  are  by  no  means  asi 

The  Korean  situation,  in  pa 
a  tense  one.  With  42,000  Anieri 
still  in  South  Korea,  the 
that  the  possibihty  for  a  new 
involvement  In  a  war  on  the 
land  remains  high. 

A  NEW  POLICY  FOR  KORE   , 

In  an  effort  to  determine 
to  be  done  to  prevent  both  the 
of  war  in  Asia,  as  w  ell  as 
ticipation  in  such  a  conflict 
begin,  I  met  at  length  with 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  Pre; 
harto  of  Indonesia,   Presideni 
South   Korea,   Prime   Ministei 
Japan,  and  a  number  of  high 
Thailand.  I  came  away  from 
convinced  that  we  must  chang^ 
icy  concerning  Korea  lest  we 
ently  get  involved  in  another 
Asian    mainland — a    war    w 
have  catastrophic  consequence! 
foi  Korea  but  for  oiu*  own 
well. 

Under  present  circumstances 
probably  be  impossible  for 
to  successfully  stave  off  a  Nor 
invasion  without  substantial 
air  support  and  logistical 
ROK  Army  has  only  a  few  wee^, 
mimition  in  reserve.  Its  air 
stantially  inferior  to  the  North 
planes  and  personnel.  And  its 
fense  is  largely  dependent  on 
naval  capacity  in  the  sm- 
'     This  military  imbalance  is 
fact  that  the  North  Koreans  h 
more  than  twice  as  much  on 
tary  budget  as  South  Korea 
early  1960's.  The  government 
content  to  rely  on  the  Americai  i 
commitment,  saw  no  need  to 
resoiu-ces  from  economic  dev 
military    preparedness.    Now 
Thieu  regime  in  Vietnam  has  fal 
ever,  the  South  Koreans  have 
thoughts  about  the  wisdom  of 
heavily  on  the  United  States 
own  defense,  and  they  are 
develop,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
capacity  to  thwart  a  potential 
from  the  north  on  their  own. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  South 
has  more  than  twice  the 
North  Korea,  and  a  much 
national  product,  there  is  no 
the  South  Koreans  should  not 
defend  themselves,  if  they  are 
by  the  north,  without  the  activie 
ance  of  our  own  Armed  Forces 
the  South  Koreans  presently  hav|e 
cent  more  men  under  arms 
North  Koreans — which  means 
dent  Park  told  me  himself.  the«e 
be  no  need  for  American  ground 
to  come  to  their  defense  if  war 
out. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  s 
gin  the  process  of  withdrawing 
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from  South  Korea.  We  should  also  move 
the  2d  Division  south  of  Seoul.  Right 
now,  25.000  American  troops  which  com- 
prise this  fighting  force  are  right  near 
the  frontline  north  of  Seoul,  and  they 
almost  necessarily  would  be  engaged  in 
hostilities  in  the  event  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack. Unless  they  are  pulled  back  from 
their  present  position,  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  i-eal  possibility  that  we  could  get 
enmeshed  in  a  conflict  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  in  the  same  way  that  we  were 
in  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  I  also 
think  we  should  accelerate  the  modern- 
ization of  South  Korea's  air  and  armored 
capacity — areps  where  the  north  does 
have  a  substantial  advantage  over  the 
south — in  order  to  enable  them  not  only 
to  effectively  deter  an  attack  but  to  suc- 
cessfully resist  it  if  it  should  come  any- 
way. 

OCR    REI.AT10XSH1P    WITH    JAPAW 

Tills  is  an  important  point  because  tlic 
real  key  to  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
East  lies  not  so  much  with  Korea  as  with 
Japan.  It  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  our  re- 
lationship with  Japan  which  provides  the 
basis  for  stability  in  Asia.  Japan,  after 
all.  has  the  third  largest  economy  in  the 
world  and  its  wilUngness  to  forego  an  ex- 
tensive rearmament  in  exchange  for  a 
mutual  security  treaty  with  the  United 
States  has  contributed  significantly  to  a 
reduction  of  tensions  in  the  Far  East. 
Should  Japan  lose  faith  in  the  credibility 
of  the  American  defense  commitmentr-^ 
which  it  probably  would  if  South  Korea 
were  overwhlemed  by  North  Korea — ^it 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  reann  and 
possibly  even  to  develop  a  nuclear  ca- 
pacity as  well. 

Such  a  developmeut  would  have  a  tremen- 
dously destabilizing  effect  on  the  existing 
equilibrium  In  the  Western  Pacific.  It  would 
create  consternation  throughout  Southeast 
Asia  where  there  are  still  bitter  memories  of 
tlie  Japanese  occupation  during  World  War 
II.  Both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
probably  feel  obligated  to  increase  their  own 
defense  budgets  thereby  forcing  us  to  In- 
crease ours  as  well.  Perhaps  worst  of  all,  It 
would  make  it  even  more  difficult  to  put  the 
genie  of  nuclear  proliferation  back  In  the 
bottle  of  nuclear  control.  Indeed,  If  Japan 
really  lost  faith  In  the  American  alliance.  It 
Is  even  possible  that  it  might,  at  some  point 
in  the  future,  seek  to  make  common  cause 
with  China  or  Russia.  Needless  to  say,  were 
the  economic  might  of  Japan  to  be  harnessed 
to  the  population  of  China  or  the  Industrial 
capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  have 
seriously  adverse  consequences  for  the  bal- 
ance of  power  thoroughout  the  world. 

DtMOCRACY     YES,     DICTATORSHIP    NO 

To  the  extent  that  Japan  views  "the  .secu- 
rity of  South  Korea  as  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Japan."  as  Prime  Minister  Mikl  told 
me  when  I  saw  him  In  Tokyo,  It  is  Important 
to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  war  on  the  Korean 
Penlnsu'a.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  serious  threat  to  South 
Korea  may  be  from  an  insurgency  from  with- 
in rather  than  an  invasion  from  without.  The 
repressive  policies  of  President  Park  have 
already  alienated  significant  sectors  of  South 
Korean  society.  While  I  was  in  Seoul,  I  met 
with  a  number  of  opposition  leaders  and  I 
am  convinced,  based  on  my  discussions  with 
them,  that  unless  theh*  political  rights  and 
civil  liberties  are  restored,  the  continued  wil- 
lingness of  the  South  Korean  people  to  sup- 
port the  government  In  Seoul  may  be  seri- 
ously undermined. 

During  the  course  of  my  conversation  with 
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President  Park,  I  told  him  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dictatorship  In  South  Korea  had 
already  gone  a  long  way  toward  eroding  the 
basis  for  continued  American  support  of  hi.s 
country.  I  tried  to  suggest,  particularly  after 
Vietnam,  that  the  American  people  were  fed 
up  with  supporting  military  dictatorship 
overseas — and  I  urged  him  to  reestablish 
democracy  as  a  way  not  only  of  improving 
relations  with  the  United  States  but  of  secur- 
ing the  continued  loyalty  of  his  own  people 
as  well. 

In  the  long  run,  the  interests  of  the  Korean 
people  will  be  far  better  served  by  democracy 
than  dictatorship,  and  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  our  own  Government  should  use  its  con- 
siderable influence  with  Seoul  to  encourage 
freedom  and  rtiseoin-age  repression. 


HAKBOR    AREA    CELEBRAIES    ClIL- 
TURAL  HERITAGE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mi. 
Speaker,  the  district  I  represent  in  Cali- 
fornia is  imique  becaase  of  the  rich 
variety  of  cultmal  heritage  existing  in 
the  peoples  that  have  made  the  Lcs 
Angeles  Harbor  area  their  home. 

People  from  eastern  Europe,  the  Medi- 
terranean countries,  Mexico,  and  Asia 
have  combined  to  give  the  harbor  area 
an  exciting  and  colorful  flavor. 

This  weekend,  the  commimity  of  San 
Pedro  will  celebrate  this  rich  cultural 
background  with  an  International  Jubi- 
lee at  Peck  Park.  In  expectation  of  thi.s 
event,  the  local  newspaper,  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot,  has  rim  a  series  of  articles  on 
some  of  the  interesting  ethnic  groups 
that  live  in  the  harbor  area. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
fii-st  of  these  articles,  which  describes  the 
contributions  of  our  citizens  of  Croatian 
descent.  Now  a  part  of  Yugoslavia, 
Croatia  has  a  long  histoi-y  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  its  people  have  long 
been  an  Important  part  of  the  harbor 
community. 

The  article  follows: 
The  MELTtNO  POT — t — Croatians  Gave  San 
Pedro  Their  Skills  as  Fishermen 
Edltor'.s  note :  We  have  long  called  our  land 
"the  melting  pot,"  but  few  communities 
within  the  United  States  have  remained  such 
a  patchwork  of  different  cultures,  national 
backgrounds  and  races  as  San  Pedro  and  the 
Harbor  Area.  Tlie  Italians,  Slavs.  Croatians. 
Filipinos.  Japanese,  Greek.s  and  Mexicans* 
came  to  this  area,  bringing  with  them  their 
rich  and  varied  cultural  heritages.  This  herit- 
age will  be  showcased  Sept.  20-21  at  the 
International  Jubilee  at  Peck  Park.  Leading 
up  to  the  weekend  festival,  the  News-Plloi 
today  beghis  a  series  of  articles  on  our 
colorful  ethnic  mixtures. 

(By  Eamanuel  Parker) 
San  Pedro's  hearty  Croatian-American 
community  is  the  bold  and  robust  creators  of 
Stark-Klst  Foods  Inc..  Van  Camp  Seafood 
Co.  and  the  Fishermen's  and  Merchants  Bank. 
These  lusty  Immigrants  from  the  fierv 
Balkans  make  up  between  8,000  and  15,000 
of  San  Pedro's  residents. 

They,  along  with  the  Italians,  are  primar- 
ily responsible  for  San  Pedro  being  the  No.  1 
fishing  port  In  Americ»  In  1974. 
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Members  of  the  first  generation  of  Croa- 
tians to  settle  in  San  Pedro  were  expert  fish- 
ermen who  brought  many  innovations  with 
them  from  Croatia  and  revolutionized  the 
tuna-flshlng  Indxistry. 

Peter  Dragnlch  came  here  from  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Introduced  large  fishing  vessels 
10  the  tuna  Industry,  while  Martin  Bogdano- 
vlch,  bom  In  Dalmatia  In  1882,  founded  the 
French  Sardine  Co.  in  1917  and,  before  his 
death  In  1944,  Starklst  Foods.  Inc. 

Croatian  fishermen  also  started  Van  Camp 
Seafood  Co.  and  a  count  taken  In  1971  showed 
San  Pedro  to  be  the  home  port  of  more  than 
100  Croatian-owned  fishing  boats. 

Croatian  businessmen  started  and  owned 
Fishermen's  and  Merchants  Bank  which,  be- 
fore Its  merger  with  United  California  Bank, 
was  San  Pedro's  largest  financial  establish- 
ment. 

Since  1945  Ivo  Labar,  president  of  San 
Pedro's  Croatian  Hall,  and  Budlmir  Matek. 
a  salesman  for  Petros  Realty,  say  Croatian 
Immigrants  to  San  Pedro  have  been  mostly 
professionals,  such  as  engineers  and  doctors. 

More  than  80  Croatians,  most  of  them 
said  to  be  from  Dalm.ttla  and  Herzegovla, 
own  construction  firms  in  Los  Angeles. 

San  Pedro  has  four  Croatian  doctors  spe- 
ciaUzing  m  skin  dlsea.ses,  pediatrics  and  gen- 
eral practice. 

The  major  Croatian  clubs  in  San  Pedro  are 
the  Croatian  Fraternal  Union,  the  American 
Croatian  Club,  the  Croatian  Congress  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Croatian  National  Council  and 
the  Yugoslav-American  Club. 

Labar  and  Matek  put  the  Croatian  popula- 
Uon  of  San  Pedro  at  close  to  15.000.  They 
reason  that  most  of  the  Slavs  In  San  Pedro 
come  from  Yugoslavia.  ".  .  .  and  90  per  cent 
of  those  are  Croatian.  There  are  few  Serbs 
and  Slovenians,  but  most  are  Croatians." 

It's  also  generally  agreed  the  Croatians  who 
settled  m  San  Pedro  came  from  Komlza  on 
the  Island  of  Vis.  from  Hvar  and  Broc  In 
Dalmatia,  and  from  along  the  Croatian  coast. 

Labar  and  Matek  said  many  Slavs  in  San 
Pedro  don't  realize  they're  Croatians. 

"If  you  asked  them  what  they  are  they'd 
tell  you  they're  Hungarians,  Austrlans  or 
Dalmatians.  Some  Slavs  don't  know  what 
they  are." 

This  confusion.  In  large  part,  was  causfKl 
by  American  nationality  experts  responsible 
for  classifying  newly  arrived  Immigrants. 

Many  of  them  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
various  Slavic  peoples;  the  Poles,  Croatians, 
Slovenians,  Ruthenlans,  Serbians,  Montene- 
grins, Slovaks,  Rumanians  and  Russians. 

These  experts  grouped  Croatians  and  Slo- 
venians together,  though  each  is  a  separate 
nationality. 

Dalmatians.  Bosnians  and  Herzegovlnlans, 
the  names  of  provinces  whose  peoples  are 
either  Croatian  or  Serbian,  were  listed  as 
distinct  nationalities. 

Emily  Greene  Balch.  one  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican historians  on  the  Slavic  Immigration, 
said: 

"The  various  Slavic  nationalities  are  sep- 
arated by  distinctions  of  speech,  history,  ex- 
perience, national  self-cou-sclouaness,  politi- 
cal alms  and  often  religion." 

As  If  proving  her  right,  Labra  and  Matek 
object  to  being  called  Yugoslavians. 

•'There  are  no  Yugoslavians,"  Labar  said. 
And  In  a  letter  he  once  wrote : 

"Yugoslavia  was  created  by  Wilson  and 
his  allies  with  their  14-Polut  Program  In 
1918.  The  Croatians  are  an  ancient  people  .  .  . 
who  can  trace  their  nation  back  prior  to  the 
Second  and  Third  Centtiry. 

"The  Kingdom  of  Croatia  was  established 
In  925  A.D.,  with  King  Tomlslav  as  Its  first 
ruler  .  .  .  while  the  country  of  Yugoslavia 
was  established  only  a  short  time  ago." 

Lahar's  statement  represents  the  one  major 
discord  found  In  Croatian-American  commu- 
nities: ambivalent"  feelings  towards  Yugo- 
.slavia. 
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A  local  Croatian  said  75  per  cent  of  all 
Amerlcan-Croatlans  would  like  to  see  an  In- 
dependent Croatian  state  "although  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  remain  In  America 
and  admire  their  new  homeland  from  afar." 

He  also  said  most  of  San  Pedro's  Croatians 
are  In  the  25  per  cent  minority  who  like 
Yugoslavia  as  it  Is. 

"You  have  some  real  old-timers  In  San 
Pedro  who  still  have  warm  feelings  alx)Ut 
Yugoslavia,"  he  said. 

'Most  of  them  haven't  actually  lived  there. 
I  have  and  It's  not  what  they  think  It  Is." 

Speculating  on  why  San  Pedro's  Croatians 
feel  so  favorably  about  Yugoslavia,  this  San 
Pedro  resident,  who  asked  not  to  be  Identi- 
fied, said: 

"Perhj^w  It's  because  they've  forgotten 
their  Croatian  heritage  and  culture.  The 
church  Is,  and  always  has  been,  the  preserver 
of  Croatian  culture. 

"But  the  Los  Angeles  Archdiocese  chose  to 
establish  the  Croatian  church  In  Los  An- 
geles, not  down  here,  so  Los  Angeles  Croa- 
tians have  St.  Anthony's  Croatian  CathoUc 
Chm'ch. 

"As  a  result  the  Croatians  In  Los  Angeles 
are  more  anti-Yugoslavia  and  pro-Croatian 
than  those  In  San  Pedro.  The  Croatians  In 
San  Pedro  have  assimilated  more  outside  cul- 
ture and  thought." 

Croatian-Americans'  conflicting  attitudes 
towards  Yugoslavia  stem  from  their  e.^cpert- 
ences  there. 

For  centuries  they  and  the  other  Slavic 
nationalities  In  the  Balkans  were  ruled  by 
Turkey  or  Austria-Hungary,  and  now  Rus- 
sia. 

Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary  found  It  con- 
venient to  keep  the  various  Slavic  peoples 
feuding  with  one  another  to  prevent  them 
from  uniting  and  rebelling. 

Austria-Hungary  also  encouraged  the  Slavs 
to  migrate,  and  between  1880  and  1914  600,- 
000  Croatians .  left  their  homeland,  while 
200,000  Hungarians  moved  onto  vacated 
Croatian  lands. 

When  Yugoslavia  was  founded  In  1918  It 
only  succeeded  In.  ".  .  .  bringing  together 
various  people  who  didn't  want  to  live  to- 
gether," a  local  Croatian  said. 

During  Its  brief  spell  of  Independence,  be- 
tween 1918  and  1941,  Yugoslavia  was  ruled 
by  Its  Serbian  nationality,  who  held  97  per 
cent  of  the  army's  generalships  and  the  ma- 
jority of  government  positions. 

Religious  differences  also  split  the  coun- 
try. The  Serbians.  Montenegrins  and  Mace- 
doulsms  are  Greek  or  Orthodox  Catholics, 
while  Croatians  are  Roman  Catholic. 

Serbians  tend  to  be  pro-RxissIan,  and  the 
two  share  a  similar  language,  while  Croatians 
are  traditionally  pro-Western. 

During  WW  II  the  Germans  set  up  a 
pseudo-Independent  Croatian  state,  which 
then  went  through  the  formality  of  declar- 
ing war  on  the  United  States. 

A  San  Pedro  Croatian  said  no  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  Croatian  population  co- 
operated with  the  Germans  In  running  this 
government. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  simply 
tried  to  survive  or  Joined  Tito,  who  had  not 
announced  his  Communist  affiliations,  in 
fightUig   the  Invading   Germans,   he   said. 

Though  Tito  Is  a  Croatian  many  of  his 
people  refused  to  participate  in  his  Com- 
munist government  after  the  war.  a  stance 
one  local  Croatian  labeled  a  mistake,  and 
Tito  filled  these  vacancies  with  Serbians. 

Tito  retaliated  by  ordering  the  govern- 
ment controlled  media  to  exaggerate  the  ex- 
tent of  Croatian  cooperation  with  the  oc- 
cupying Germans  during  the  war. 

One  San  Pedro  Croatian,  back  from  a  re- 
cent trip  to  Yugoslavia,  said  the  country 
Is  BtUl  rviled  by  Serbians  and  being  a  Croa- 
trlan  is  almost  equaled  with  being  a  traitor. 

These  are  the   conditions   which   account 
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for  the  large  number  of  Croatians  who  Im- 
migrated to  this  country.  In  time.  20  percent 
of  the  Croatian  population  left  Croatia. 

Croatians  are  the  largest  European  refugee 
group  In  the  United  States  and.  among  all 
the  refugees  in  this  country,  they  are  the 
largest  groi'p  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cubans. 


TRANSFER  PAYMENTS  CALLED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne-day,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  it  is  rare  these  days  to  have 
the  question  of  constitutionality  raised 
in  regard  to  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  by  the  news 
media. 

When  the  question  Is  raised,  it  is  usu- 
ally in  regard  to  so-called  group  rights, 
welfare  rights,  Uie  I'ights  of  the  young, 
the  old.  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  hungry, 
the  tired,  the  lazy,  and  so  forth.  Invaria- 
bly these  alleged  rights  are  the  right  to 
something  produced  by  someone  else. 
Lost  in  the  shuffle — by  Intention,  no 
doubt — is  the  only  valid  source  of  rights: 
the  uidividual.  After  all,  he  Is  the  guy 
who  produces  what  the  groups  claim  a 
right  to. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as 
the  right  of  some  people  to  what  is 
produced  by  others,  no  matter  what 
groups  they  belong  to  and  no  matter 
how  many  times  the  collectivists  pro- 
claim it  to  be  so.  It  Is  to  each  Individual 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
refers  when  it  states:  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness *  *  *." 

Nevertheless,  this  issue  is  seldom  raised 
anymore,  and  it  is  almost  unheard  of 
to  question  the  constitutionality  of  pub- 
lic welfare.  To  do  so  raises  the  question 
of  individual  rights.  Thus  I  was  surprised 
and  encouraged  by  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  on  August  25,  1975 : 

Teansfe*  Payments  Called 
UNCcwsnTtrrioicAL 

The  Constitution  enumerates  18  powers  of 
Congress.  None  of  them  speclficaUy  grants 
Congress  the  power  to  redistribute  the  In- 
come of  Americans. 

Today  these  transfer  payments  In  the  fed- 
eral budget  are  costing  taxpayers  about  $150 
billion  a  year — or  almost  half  of  the  budget. 

The  big  explosion  has  taken  place  In  the 
last  10  years.  In  1965  transfer  payments  ac- 
counted for  $35  blUlou.  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  total  now. 

During  these  10  years  such  programs  as 
welfare,  medicaid,  food  stamps,  public  hous- 
ing and  anti-poverty  exploded.  They  are  the 
principal  reason  the  federal  budget  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $90  billion  In  deficit  for 
fiscal  1976. 

Liberals  in  Congress  who  have  been  creat- 
ing and  expanding  these  Income  transfer  pro- 
grams claim  that  American  taxpayers  bav» 
an  obligation  "to  take  care  of  th«  poor  and 
disadvantaged."  They  apparently  look  upon 
this  obligation  as  being  open-ended. 
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But  back  to  the  Constitution, 
phrase  that  might  give  them 
over-spend  and  transfer  the 
payers  In  the  Irresponsible  manner 

It  is  In  the  first  power  listed: 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
defence  and  general   welfare  of 
Stares,   but   all   duties,  imposts 
shnJl    be    uniform    throughout 
States." 

The  question  is  whether  it  realfr 
•  general  welfare"  to  take  about  i 
Irom  taxpayers  and  hand  it  over 
vorlte  beneficiaries  of  members  of 
to  the  point  that  the  nation's  solv 
dangered  and  its  national 
versely  affected  by  Inflation  and  a 
cal  and  monetary  problems. 

Democratic  leaders  who  have  spa 
programs  and  Increased  them  year 
are  fond  of  saying  that  Americaji 
"duty"  to  carry  out  these  welfare 
projects  ad  infinitum. 

If  this  is  so,  does  it  not  fi'low 
v.^ho   provide   the   money   to   be   ; 
tossed   about — individuals   and 
are  indentured  servants  who  must 
Increasing  amounts  of  their  lucomt 
In  our  society  who  either  dont 
work  or  won't  work? 
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POOR  MINORITY  WOMEN 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHC  LM 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT 

Wednesday,  September  17. 
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Ms.    CmSHOLM.    Mr.    _^. 
September  5,  I  chaired  the  " 
for  Economic  Justice:  Poor 
the  Economy."  Along  with  othir 
bers  who  were  present,  I  gained 
perspective   into   the   problems 
poor    minority    worklngwomen 
country.  We  heard  testimony  i 
norlty  women  from  California 
Ida.  and  Louisiana  to  New  Yc. 
Ms.  Petra  Trevino  Pena,  a  fa 
er  from  Alma,  Tex.,  arrived  ir 
Ington  after  the  meeting  had  . . 
Edith  Barksdale-Sloan.  executl^Je 
tor    of    the    National    Comml 
Household  Employment,  has 
a  copy  of  Ms.  Pena's  testimony 
found  It  to  be  one  of  the  most  . 
testaments  to  come  to  my  attent 
language  Is  not  eloquent.  Mr 
but  no  one  can  escape  its  eloq 

I  submit  Ms.  Pena's  testimonj 
elusion  In  the  Record  at  this  po|it, 
Statement  of  Petra  Trevtno 
My  name   Is  Petra  Trevino  Peni 
am   here   to   represent   the   farmw 
the   Lower   Rio   Orande   Valley   of 
would  like  to  tell  you  my  point  of 
farmworkers.  I  believe  that  I  am  qu 
do  this  because  I  have  worked  as 
worker  most  all  my  life.  I  have  wi 
the  fields  in  Texas,  and  I  have  in; 
work  in  the  fields  In  the  North. 

Farmworkers  have  a  lot  of  ^ 

cause  they  have  to  support  thems 
of  field  work.  First,  the  wages  are 
The   minimum    wage   is   $1.60   to 
hour,  and  that  not  enough.  But  fai 
do  not  even  get  that  much  because 
leaders    always    take    four    dollar.s 
frc«n  their  paid  check  and  so  the  1 
comes  to  $1.30  an  hour.  Pood  and 
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prices  are  going  up  but  not  farmworkers 
salaries. 

Also,  farmworkers  do  not  have  steady  Jobs. 
When  it  rains  there  no  work  for  a  couple  of 
days.  This  makes  their  Income  even  lower. 
And  that  is  very  hard  on  them. 

Farmworkers  have  to  work  very  hard  for 
these  low  wages.  They  have  to  work  from 
sunup  to  sundown.  It  is  too  much  work  for 
one's  health.  Farmworkers  come  out  of  the 
fields  with  backaches,  headaches,  and  sore 
muscles.  On  women  the  work  Is  harder  be- 
cause they  get  sick  from  Kidney  infections. 
ThI.s  is  because  there  are  not  any  portable 
rest  rooms  or  bushes  to  hide  in.  The  woman 
have  10  wait  tuUll  they  get  home  to  go  to 
the  rest  room,  and  this  is  too  long.  Espe- 
cially bad  for  pregnant  woman.  Some  woman 
lose  their  babies  from  the  hard  work  or  from 
riding  in  the  back  of  the  trucks. 

"Rest  rooms  are  not  our  only  problem  in 
the  fields.  People  need  to  drink  water  in  the 
field.  Thl.';  Is  not  easy  to  do  because  we  havp 
a  pu.siier  around  us  all  the  time.  This  pusher 
pu.'^hes  people  avound  by  order  of  the  grow- 
er. We  are  not  allowed  to  drink  water  or 
talk.  Thts  makes  us  feel  bad  beci\u.se  when 
the  dHy  ts  hot  like  hell  we  need  tn  drink  a 
lot  of  vater.  But  the  grower  gets  mad  and 
tells  the  pusher  to  tell  us  not  to  drink  water 
and  to  get  back  to  work.  Even  U  we  are 
working  by  the  hour  the  truck  driver  hurries 
us  as  if  we  were  working  by  contract.  And 
to  knowledge,  that  way  they  get  more  profit, 
and  we  still  get  the  low  wages. 

To  add  to  their  troubles,  farmworkers  also 
have  to  live  in  poor  housing.  The  houses 
they  live  in  get  wet  when  it  rains  and  very 
cold  in  the  winter.  The  rest  rooms  are  out- 
side, so  you  can  imagine  with  this  kind  of 
weather  that  the  people  are  bound  to  get 
sick,  especially  the  children,  they  get  very 
bad  colds  with  high  fevers.  Even  eat  right. 
E.speciitUy  the  children  do  not  ear  right. 
Children  also  need  to  have  their  shots  to 
keep  them  in  pood  health. 

Bill  farmworkers  do  not  have  enough 
monev  to  pay  doctor  bills  or  other  bills.  Some 
of  these  children's  parents  do  not  get  enough 
money  for  a  car  to  move  in  or  to  take  the 
children  to  school.  They  dress  their  children 
poorly  because  they  cannot  afford  clothes. 

These  children's  parents  have  to  work  long 
hours,  so  they  have  to  get  up  In  the  morning 
at  4  A.M.  to  make  lunch  for  themselves  and 
to  get  the  children  dressed  for  school.  I  am 
talking  about  children  from  age  ten  and  up. 
The  time  they  get  up  is  too  early  for  them, 
but  they  have  no  choice.  What  these  children 
do  after  .school  hours  is  that  they  go  to  work 
In  the  fields  to  help  their  parents.  You  can 
see  that  these  children  do  not  cet  the  rest 
they  need,  they  are  always  in  poor  in  health. 
Not  even  living  like  this  do  the  farmwork- 
ers make  enough  to  support  themselves.  This 
Is  how  it  goes  from  day  to  day  and  year  to 
year.  The  farmworker  ends  up  with  nothing 
but  suffering  until  who  knows  what  become.s 
of  him. 

So  what  the  farmworkers  from  the  Rio 
Grande  VaUey  are  doing  to  help  all  of  these 
farmworkers  is  they  are  having  strikes- 
strikes  on  melons,  citrus  fruit,  tomatoes  and 
onions.  They  started  the  strike  on  the  melons 
about  tlie  middle  of  May  and  for  several 
weeks.  When  this  strike  was  going  on,  one 
of  the  growej-s  got  mad  and  shot  ten  of  our 
strikers.  These  people  that  were  shot  were 
farmworkers,  and  most  of  them  had  famUles. 
so  they  took  it  hard.  The  grower  was  not 
punished. 

Now  with  more  reasons  we  have  continued 
our  fight.  We  continued  to  fight  for  better 
wages.  Later  we  had  a  .strike  in  Pecos,  Texas. 
Some  of  the  people  that  went  there  to  work 
in  the  fields  were  promised  two  dollars  an 
hour.  But  they  were  only  paid  $1.60  an  hour. 
They  cnlled  a  strike,  ntid  some  of  these  strik- 
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ers    were    arrested    when    they    peacefully 
picketed  on  public  roads. 

But  no  matter  what  we  will  continue,  even 
If  it  takes  the  rest  of  otir  lives.  And  there 
are  a  lot  of  us.  If  we  ever  go  out  of  the  picture 
our  children  will  continue  in  our  places. 
Viva  La  Huelt;a! 


RAILROAD  REORGANIZATION 
ADVANCES  A  STEP 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN    I'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTA1IVKS 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
clo.se!y  following  the  progress  of  the 
effort  to  reorganize  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads in  the  northeastern  quadrant  of 
the  Nation  because  issues  are  involved 
that  are  of  extreme  importance  not  only 
to  New  England,  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 
As  you  know,  the  detailed  planning 
work  beiiind  that  effort  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  U.S.  Railway  Association,  a 
Government  coi-poration  established  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973.  The  A.ssociation'.s 
task  has  been  a  monumental  one,  involv- 
ing many  legal  and  technical  complexi- 
ties, and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Direc- 
tors and  staff  of  the  Association  that  it 
met  its  statutory  deadlines  in  presenting 
Congress  with,  first,  it-s  preliminary  sys- 
tem plan  and,  then,  on  .July  26.  its  final 
s.vstem  plan. 

That  latter  proposal  is  now  pendinj; 
before  this  Congress  which,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  has  60  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  from  July  26 
within  wlilch  to  act  thereon.  The  legisla- 
tive clock  in  this  regard  is  running  and  it 
is  surely  essential  for  us  to  concentrate 
now  on  not  only  tlie  plan — which  I  am 
glad  to  note  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
administration — but  on  that  package  of 
amendments  to  the  act  as  offered  by  the 
Association  in  order  to  properly  imple- 
ment its  provisions. 

Many  questions  remain  to  be  answered, 
for  the  issues  involved  are  difficult  ones, 
but  since  I  have  a  high  regard  for  Arthur 
D.  Lewis.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Association,  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  a  copy  of  his  opening  statement 
as  submitted,  last  week,  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Commerce, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  it  commenced 
oversight  hearings  on  the  final  system 
plan.  Mr.  Lewis'  statement  is  so  thought- 
ful and  iiiformative  that  I  believe  it 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  commend  its  reading  to 
my  colleagues: 

Statement  of  Arthur  D.  Lewis 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  believe  I  speak  for  all  the  Di- 
rectors and  staff  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  when  I  say  that  we  come 
here,  today,  in  a  mood  composed  of  almost 
equal  parts  of  enthusiasm,  optimism  and  re- 
lief— enthusiasm,  because  we  rather  strongly 
feel  that  the  Final  System  Plan  we  have 
brought  you  is  a  good  one;  optimism,  be- 
cause we  believe  that.  In  the  end.  Congress 
will    find   It  acceptable,   and  relief,   because 
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ours  has  been  a  rather  long  and  certainly 
difficult  task  that  now  seems  to  be  drawing 
to  its  cloee. 

But,  before  saying  anything  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  you,  to 
the  Members  of  your  Subcommittee,  and  to 
vour  highly-competent  staff,  for  the  inter- 
est all  of  you  have  shown  in  cur  work,  for 
your  understanding  of  its  complexity  and 
difficulty  and,  most  of  all.  for  your  never- 
failing  encouragement  and  support. 

.As  you  know,  this  is  my  first  experience, 
after  an  extensive  career  in  the  world  of 
business,  at  working  this  closely  with  the 
Congress.  If  I  approached  my  present  assign- 
ment with  some  reservations — arid  I  did — I 
can  truthfully  say  that,  due  to  the  coopera- 
tion I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  people 
like  yourselves,  both  here  and  on  the  other 
side  of  this  Capitol,  those  reservations  long 
ago  disappeared  and  that.  In  fact,  these  past 
eighteen  months  of  public  -service  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  satis- 
factory experiences  of  my  entire  life.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  have  worked  with  you.  and  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity. 
Mr.  Chairman,  like  most  of  our  citizens, 
I  have  worried  about  tliis  nation  during  most 
of  the  past  decade,  and  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  its  future.  Clearly,  we  have 
been  living  in  a  difficult,  almost  chaotic, 
time,  and  the  problems  we  see  all  about  us 
seem  well-nigh  unmanageable. 

That  being  so,  It  Is  surely  understandable 
that  there  should  be  a  public  mood  of  sub- 
stantial uncertainty  and  of  doubt — especially 
doubts  about  many  of  those  Institutions  to 
which  our  society  previously  assigned 
such  high  values. 

Within  this  category  of  institutions  that 
are  now  being  reexamined  and  questioned, 
one  finds  not  only  the  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment— as  you  Gentlemen  so  well  know — 
but  many  other  institutions  including  that 
one  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
usually  refer  to  as  "the  free  enterprise 
system". 

We  arc  still  the  world's  greatest  industri- 
alized nation;  and,  despite  recession,  infla- 
tion, and  unemployment,  our  people  are 
infinitely  better  off  than  those  of  other  lands, 
or  other  systems.  But  there  is  a  proper  and 
growing  concern  here  at  home  about  those 
ever  more-apparent  gaps  in  resources,  in 
technology,  and  particularly  in  capital,  that 
Imperil  the  health  of  our  economy  and 
threaten  our  domestic  order. 

As  an  example,  when  one  considers  the 
great  and  Inter-related  problems  of  attain- 
ing self-sufficiency  in  energy  while,  at  the 
same  time,  ensuring  the  proper  protection 
of  our  environment.  It  Is.  I  would  again  note, 
understandable  that  there  should  be  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  the  free  eiaterprise  sys- 
tem to  solve  such  problems  on  its  own. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that.  Increasingly,  in 
this  new  world  economic  order  upon  which 
we  seem  to  have  embarked,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  consider  how  best  to 
marry  the  fiscal  resources  which,  in  many 
instances,  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
now  provide,  to  the  vigor  and  vitality  that 
private  enterprise,  alone,  still  best  provides. 
Perhaps  illustrative,  then,  of  other  things 
yet  to  come,  is  the  recommendation  we  briiig 
to  you  for  reorganizing  the  bankrupt  rail 
system  in  the  Northeast  Midwest — a  recom- 
mendation, as  embodied  in  the  Final  System 
Plan,  for  joining  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  enterprise,  as  partners.  In  the 
important  task  of  preserving  and  rebuilding 
rail  freight  .service  in  that  17-State  Region, 
and  not  just  for  the  benefit  of  that  Region 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation,  and 
its  overall  economy,  as  well. 

We  know  that  the  Final  System  Plan  is 
not  perfect.  We  know  that  there  are  some 
aspects  of  it  that  are  troublessome  to  certain 
Members  of  Congress,  or  their  constituents. 
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We  know,  too,  that  there  are  some  who  are 
skeptical  of  some  of  our  projections — partlc- 
itlarly  our  projection  that,  in  an  improved 
operational  climate  and  over  a  period  of  time, 
ConRail  can  turn  the  corner  to  self-suffici- 
ency and  even,  eventually,  re-pay  the  Federal 
investment  we  see  as  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  reconstruction  of 
its  system. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
Ijelieve  that  the  Final  System  Plan  is  a  good 
one;  that  it  is  responsive  to  the  mandate 
given  the  Association  by  the  last  Congress; 
that  it  properly  and  responsibly  balances  the 
frequently  confilctlng  purposes  and  planning 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1973.  and.  most  importantly, 
that  ConRail  can  "make  it  ". 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
head  a  hard-working,  Interested,  and  very 
capaljle  Board  of  Directors — and  I  would  wish 
to  pause  now  to  publicly  thank  each  of  them 
for  their  dedication  and  efforts.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentative Board,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  also  an  Independent  one.  In  every  best 
.sense  of  that  word,  by  which  I  mean  to  say 
that  if,  at  any  time  along  the  way.  a  majority 
of  the  Board  h^d  decided  that  this  job  just 
could  not  be  done,  it  would  have  had  no 
hesitancy  in  so  reporting  to  you. 

So  much  by  way  of  background,  for  now  let 
us  look  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  welcome  these  hearings, 
and  the  opportunity  they  provide  for  ex- 
plaining the  Plan,  answering  your  questions 
and,  hopefully,  advancing  both  the  Congres- 
sional and  public  understanding  of  Its  de- 
tails; and  we  are  especially  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  you  have  scheduled  these  hearings 
at  such  an  early  date  following  your  recent 
recess. 

I  say  that  because  we  are  very  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  clock,  so  to  speak,  is  run- 
ning. 

As  you  know,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  the  Plan,  Itself,  will  go  into  effect  auto- 
matically— absent  the  passage  of  a  disap- 
proval resolution  by  either  House — at  the 
end  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
of  its  transmittal  .to,  Cpii^xess.  which  date 
was  July  aeth.  *  '^.'•'v^.  ^ 

We  have"^ftit  you  within  the  last  few  days 
a  draft  package  of  amendments  to  the  Act 
which  we  view  as  essential  to  Its  successful 
implementation.  Included  within  that  pack- 
age are  proposed  amendments  dealing  with 
the  suggested  Federal  investment  in  ConRail, 
with  the  provision  of  deficiency  judgment 
protection  for  the  Chessie  system,  as  a  po- 
tential buyer  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
bankrupt  system,  and  with  a  variety  of 
other  matters  some  of  which  are  techni- 
cal in  nature. 

We  appreciate,  just  as  you  do.  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  broader  "railroad  problem"  than 
the  one  confined  to  the  17-State  Region  upon 
which  we  have  been  working.  We  under- 
stand— and.  Indeed,  we  share — your  ex- 
pressed desire  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement  as  to  the  best  solutions 
for  the  several  aspects  of  that  broader  prob- 
lem concurrently  with  Its  consideration  of, 
and  action  \tpon.  our  proposal. 

We  are  anxious,  and  prepared,  to  give  all 
possible  aid  and  technical  cooperation  in 
helping  you  and  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
tho.se  other  l.ssues  Involved  In  the  broader 
problem — issues  which,  although  related  in 
many  ways,  have  technically  been  beyond  our 
mandate. 

However.  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
need  for  early  action  on  our  proposals  does 
not  become  lost  in  the  search  for  a  wider 
consensus  on  other  matters. 

I  base  this  concern  on  two  major  points. 
First,  as  you  know,  under  the  Act  If  there 
Is  not  a  disapproval  resolution— and  wc  hope 
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there  will  not  be — the  Plan  goes  into  effect 
and.  thereafter,  a  series  of  events  will  take 
place. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  events 
is  the  expiration  of  time  within  which  an 
acquiring  solvent  railroad  must  decide 
wliether  or  not  to  finalize  Its  tentative  offer 
to  buy  some  portion  of  tlie  banlirupt  system. 
As  I  have  already  noted,  one  rf  the  amend- 
ments we  have  proposed  to  you  would  pro- 
vide the  Chessie  system  with  deficiency  judg- 
ment protection  should  it  enter  into  a  bind- 
ing agreement  to  buy  those  portions  of  tlie 
Erie-Lackawanna,  the  Reading  and  the  Penn- 
Central  that  are  descri'oed  in  t'ne  Plan. 

It  is  our  judgment — and  one  in  which  we 
believe  you  concur — that  this  acquisition  by 
the  Chessie  system  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  overall  Plan.  It  is  our  furth'^r  judgment, 
following  extensive  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chessie  system,  that  failure 
to  provide  the  Chessie  with  such  protection 
within  the  prescribed  30-day  period  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  Plan,  would  have  a 
serious  negative  impact  upon  its  final  de- 
cision in  this  regard,  and  we  see  all  manner 
of  problems  flowing  from  such  an  event- 
uality. 

My  second  concern  is  based  on  another 
equally-important  evenc  that  is  required  to 
take  place  under  the  Act  Withai  90  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  Plan,  the  Association 
is  required  to  deposit  witli  the  Special  Court 
the  ConRail  securities  and  other  obligations 
that  will  be  offered  in  exchange  for  the  rail 
properties  to  be  acquired  from  the  bankrupt 
estates. 

It.  will  take  some  time  to  properly  prepare 
such  a  package,  and  it  is  diilicult  to  even 
begin  that  work  unless  and  until  there  has 
beer.  Congressional  action  on  the  amend- 
ments we  suggest  are  needed  to  ensure  Con- 
Rail's  early  financial  viability. 

Ovtr  General  Counsel,  Jay  Hillman— who 
may  v.-ish  to  speak  further  on  this  point 
later — also  advises  us  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned over  the  possibility,  if  the  required 
ConRail  financing  is  not  in  place  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  scheduled  conveyances,  that 
troublesome  legal  attacks  might  be  mounted 
again.st  the  conveyances,  the  timing  of  which 
is  also  tied  into  the  effective  date  of  the 
Plan.  A  .seriotis  effort  might  even  be  made 
to  enjoin  those  conveyances,  on  the  grounds 
that  no  current  possi'ollities  for  ConRail's 
viability  then  existed. 

We  would  not  venture  to  predict  what  the 
outcome  of  any  such  litigation  might  be; 
but  the  very  fact  of  any  such  litigation 
would  surely  create  very  serious  problems 
for  the  orderly  creation  of  a  reorganized  sys- 
tem. So.  again.  I  must  urge  the  importance 
of  enacting  legislation  to  finance  the  Plan, 
if  not  disapproved  by  Congress,  far  enough 
in  advance  of  conveyance  so  as  to  assure 
that  the  necessary  conditions  for  ConRail 
viability  can  be  met. 

Since  I  have  been  speaking  of  ConRail's 
viability.  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  comment  upon  one  im- 
portant aspect  thereof.  My  comment  will 
relate  to  one  of  those  broader  l.ssues  with 
w'hich  you  may  be  wrestling — rail  passen- 
ger service. 

Througliout  our  planning  process  we  have 
assumed  that  ConRail  will  display  a  positive 
attitude  towards  the  operation  of  pas.senger 
trains  and  its  relationships  with  Amtrak  and 
the  various  commuter  authorities.  However, 
the  foundation  for  this  assitmption  is  that 
ConRail  will  be  appropriately  compensated 
for  the  provision  of  such  passenger  services, 
and  that  the  past  practice  of  freight  opera- 
tions subsidizing  pa.ssenger  operations 
would  cease  on  conveyance  date. 

Accordingly,  we  would  urge  you  to  con- 
sider indicating,  perhaps  through  the  tise 
of  report  language,  your  vinderstanding  that 
ConRail  will  provide  such  services  In  satis- 
factory   manner    but    on    the    basis    of    the 
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cost -sharing  principles  as  outUnid  In  the 
Plan,  with  funds  as  needed  to  1  nplement 
such  a  policy  being  provided  elth<  r  by  Am- 
trak  or  by  the  appropriate  comi|iuter  au- 
thorities. 

There  Is  much  more  that  I  coul ! 
Chairman,  but  I  would  prefer  to 
these  preliminary  remarks  on 
note   before   undertaking,  with 
ates,  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said.  4e  believe 
this  to  be  a  good  Plan. 

De.spit*  the  substantial  Feden  1  Invest- 
ment proposed.  It  presents  a  prlvi  te  enter- 
prise solution  to  a  problem  of  na1  lonal  Im- 
port for  which  the  only  alternative  solu- 
tion would  seem  to  be  that  of  na{^lonallza- 
tion — a  "solution"  no  more 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  To  be 
Federal  help  needed  by  ConRail  In 
years  Is  substantial  but  the  sum 
Is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  nation, 
and  that  Investment  Is  so  tailored 
though  the  Federal  interest  is  ^-_ 
tected,  the  vitality  of  ConRail.  as 
company.  Is  not  stifled. 

P^irther,  the  solution  offered  in 
Is  one  that  wlU  be  evolutionary 
Our  Board  fully  understood  the  fad 
American  economy  owes  much  of 
tlal  dynamism  to  the  ability  of  i 
to  shift,  to  adapt,  to  adjust,  to  g 
tlves  and  to  test  new  Ideas  and  new 
ConRail  will  have  that  essential  capiclty. 

Further,  although  most  of  the  public 
ment  and  criticism  evoked  by  our 
process    related    to    the    que.stlon 
many  branch,  or  low-density.  llne.< 
b«  excluded  from  ConRail,  the  fa( 
matter  Is  that  the  Plan  proposes  an 
structure    that   will    accommodate 
about  two  percent  of  all   the 
ently  carried  by  the  bankrupt  systel  q 
minimal  figure  may  be  even  further  ) 
through    the   tentative    coordinatioi 
meuts  set  forth  In  the  Plan.  This,  \ 
mlt.    Is   a   responsible   result   whlci 
coupled    with    the   subsidy   prograr  i 
lished  under  the  Act,  leaves  the 
affected    communities    with    a 
problem  of  manageable  proportion! 

Finally,  since  all  of  us  are  couc 
only  about  preserving  and  lmprov,_ 
tlal  rail  freight  service  for  the  Rej 
the    Nation,    but    also    about    the 
problem  of   unemployment  and   a 
economy,   let   me   Just   outline   the 
benefits   that   will   flow  from   the  j 
rehabilitation     program     for     the 
network. 

We  see    this   rail   sjretem   and    it! 
struction  as  not  Just  important  to 
glon  but  also  as  a  vital  componen' 
VS.  economy.  The  reconstruction 
will,  as  you  know,  only  partly  be 
by  recourse  to  Federal  moneys  but, 
abut  $7.5   billion  will   be  expended 
ConRail  system  during  the  decade 
to  1985 — a  total  that,  due  to  the 
the   multiplier  principle,   will   in 
to  employment   and  incomes   far   1 
of  those  created  by  that  initial  inv 
It    becomes   dlflicuit    to   be    accural 
such  projections,  but  we  therefore 
that  such  an  expenditure  of  about 
lion    would   generate    an    estimated 
man    years   of   emplojTnent,    more 
billion  In  wages  and  salaries,  and 
billion  In  other  personal  Income. 

While  this  would  assuredly  offsit  most 
of  the  community  losses  anticipated  to  flow 
from  the  transitional  effect  of  the  alandon- 
ment  of  non-subsidized  branch -lines — 
which  effect  depends  on  where  sue;  i  bene- 
fits may  fall — the  overall  effect  wi  luld  be 
Region-wide,  with  a  beneflclal  "rip]ile"  ef- 
fect throughout  the  whole  national  e<  onomy. 
Whenever  I  enter  the  gallery  in  th ;  House 
Chamber,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  eyes  an    drawn 
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to  that  quotation  from  Daniel  Webster 
which  13  Inscribed  on  the  wall  above  the 
Speaker's  chair.  It  reads,  as  you  well  know, 
as  follows : 

"Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  Land, 
call  forth  its  power,  build  up  its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  Interests,  and 
see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered." 

What  we  are  concerned  with  is  a  great 
national  resource  in  that  same  sense,  and  I 
deeply  hope  that  you  Gentleman  and  the 
Congress  will  agree  that  It  must  be  not  only 
preserved  but  developed  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Nation  and  its  people. 


EARNED    INCOME    CREDIT;     WORK 
BONUS   OR   WORK   ONUS? 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Way.s 
and  Means  Committee  is  currently  dis- 
cussing tax  reform.  The  earned  income 
credit  for  working  poor,  created  by  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  will  soon  be 
reviewed  by  the  committee. 

This  new  tax  credit,  or  "work  bonus," 
is  set  at  10  percent  of  the  year's  earn- 
ings or  $400.  whichever  is  less,  phasing 
out  at  an  earnings  level  of  $8,000  a  year. 
The  credit  was  created  as  a  reward  for  the 
poor  who  are  working  to  avoid  or  lessen 
dependency  on  welfare  programs,  and  to 
stimulate  the  economy  by  increasing  the 
cash  flow. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  indicates  that  recipients 
will  receive  the  credit  as  a  lump  sum 
payment  sometime  next  year: 

September  11.  1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  of  Representatiref, 
W<i.<!hington.  D.C. 

Deah  Congressman  Fraser:  Please  accept 
my  apologies  for  the  delay  in  answering  your 
letter  regarding  the  procedures  we  will  use 
to  process  the  earned  Income  credit  and  how 
we  plan  to  make  those  eligible  aware  of  it. 

The  earned  income  credit  is  highlighted  in 
both  the  1040  and  1040A  packages  and  a  sam- 
ple worksheet  has  been  developed  to  enable 
the  taxpayer  to  compute  the  amoimt  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  In  addition,  computer 
programs  have  been  developed  to  Identify  re- 
turns eligible  for  the  earned  income  credit. 
In  those  cases  where  taxpayers  are  eligible 
for  the  credit  but  who  fall  to  claim  it  or 
who  have  claimed  the  wrong  amount.  IRS 
wUl  automatically  have  their  liabUlty  recom- 
puted to  give  them  the  benefit.  The  credit 
will  be  a  lump-sum  payment  to  the  taxpayers 
similar  to  a  regular  tax  refund. 

While  the  taxpayer  does  not  have  to  applv 
for  the  credit  if  he  files  a  return,  we  have 
a  very  real  concern  that  low-income  people 
not  required  to  file  may  not  be  awau-e  that 
they  are  entitled  to  this  benefit.  To  reach 
these  people,  we  will  be  emphasizing  the  need 
to  file  a  return  in  order  to  get  the  credit. 
Radio  Spot  announcements  O  i^:  A's.  press 
releases  in  local  newspapers  and  radio  and  TV 
programs  wUl  all  be  used  extensively  in  our 
efforts  to  inform  those  eligible  of  the  credit 
as  to  what  must  be  done  to  obtain  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  our  nine  TV  spot 
announcements  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
earned   income  credit.   In   this  conte.xt,  you 
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will  be  interested  to  know  that  these  people 
will  only  have  to  complete  Lines  1  through  7 
and  9  through  12  on  the  1040A  and  submit 
It  with  their  W-2. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s. 

Jack  G.  Petrie, 

C':ic/,  Tar  payer  Communications  Brun.li. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  continuing 
concern  about  the  impact  of  the  credit 
on  the  1.45  million  working  people  in  this 
country  who  al.so  receive  welfare  benefits. 
In  tlie  absence  of  a  specific  disregard, 
the  Social  Security  Act.  section  402(a) 
<7>.  requires  States  to  treat  the  credit 
as  either  a  resource  or  as  income  for 
purposes   of  determining  eligibility   foi- 
means-tested  cash  assistance  programs. 
In    effect,    this    policy    penalizes    those 
people   who   are   struggling   to   become 
self-sufficient  and  get  off  welfare.  If  con- 
sidered a  resource,  welfare  benefits  will 
be  tenninated  in  cases  where  the  credit 
brings  the  recipient  over  the  resource 
limitation.  If  considered  income,  benefit 
levels  and  eligibility  will  have  to  be  re- 
computed for  the  month  the  credit  Ls 
received.  Some  recipients  will  suffer  a 
decrease  in  grants  while  others  will  com- 
pletely lose  their  grants  for   1   month. 
Where  the  credit  may  render  a  recipient 
Ineligible  for  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children— AFDC— and  medicaid,  he 
or  she  may  still  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  with  the  credit  necessitating  a 
recomputed  stamp  bonus  value. 

Concerned  with  the  impact  this  credit 
would  have  on  our  working  poor,  I  so- 
licited information  from  State  welfare 
departments  across  the  country  that 
dealt  with  the  status  each  State  hitends 
to  give  the  earned  income  credit.  I  asked 
how  the  credit  wil  affect  both  the  ad- 
ministration of  means-tested  program.s 

AFDC.  food  stampys,  and  medicaid — and 
the  benefit  levels  of  working  welfare 
recipients. 

Ha^ing  received  responses  from  33 
States,  it  becomes  overwhelmingly  ap- 
parent that  across  the  country  the  credit 
presents  an  administrative  nightmare. 
Mentioned  consistently  is  the  fear  that 
the  increased  administrative  burden  this 
credit  creates  will  subsequently  increase 
the  likelihood  of  error — error  that  is  not 
tolerated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  results  in  a 
penalty  reduction  of  Federal  financial 
participation  in  these  programs. 

Delaware,  for  example,  anticipates 
having  to  process  at  least  3,000  cases  in 
the  month  the  credit  is  received  and  re- 
process them  in  the  following  month 
when  the  credit  has  expired.  Delaware 
has  only  33  people  to  face  this  over- 
whelming task.  In  Nebraska.  40  percent 
of  the  AFDC  caseload  will  be  suspended 
for  1  month  if  the  credit  is  not  disre- 
garded. Nevada  anticipates  having  to 
recompute  21.500  budgets,  with  the  at- 
tendant notices  and  hearings  required 
by  the  Social  Security  Act  when  bene- 
fits are  being  altered  or  terminated. 
Several  States,  unaware  that  the  Social 
Security  Act  requires  them  to  consider 
such  a  credit  as  a  resource  or  income, 
have  made  plans  for  a  disregard. 

Briefly,  of  the  33  States  responduig 
to  my  inquiry,  17  will  regard  the  credit 
as  income  for  all  progi-ams,  1  will  re- 
gard the  credit  as  income  for  food  stamps 
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only,  11  will  regard  the  credit  as  a  re- 
source, and  3  Intend  to  disregard  the 
credit.  Nine  States  explicitly  request  In 
their  responses  that  Congress  work  to- 
ward a  disregard. 

I  present  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  letters  which  rep- 
resent the  responses  received : 

DrvisiON  or  Social  Services. 
Wilmington,  Del..  August  12,  1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  • 

Dear  REPRESi;NTATrvE  Fraser:  The  follow- 
ing is  in  reply  to  your  August  7  inquiry  to 
Dr.  Lazar  regarding  Delaware's  Intended 
treatment  of  the  low  income  tax  credit. 

In  our  Food  Stamp  program,  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  treat  the  credit  in  the  same  way 
USDA  regulations  require  us  to  treat  any 
other  lump-sum  payment,  i.e.,  as  a  resource. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  some 
applicants  for  or  recipients  of  stamps  ineli- 
gible until  the  resource  is  expended,  luiless 
USDA  issues  regulation-s  permitting  us  to 
disregard  the  credit. 

In  AFDC,  the  policy  we  expect  to  have  In 
effect  by  November,  1975,  provides  for  the 
disregard  of  one-time  payments  or  bonuses 
only  up  to  $200  per  family.  The  full  amount 
of  a  one-time  bontis  or  credit  in  excess  of 
$200  will  be  counted  as  available  Income  in 
the  month  in  which  it  is  received.  In  such 
cases,  AFDC  applicants  or  recipients  whose 
other  Income  plus  the  tax  credit  exceeds  our 
need  standards  will  be  denied  or  will  lose 
eligibility  for  the  month  in  which  the  credit 
is  received. 

Similar  effects  will  be  felt  in  Medicaid, 
since  Delaware  provides  Medicaid  only  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  AFDC,  SSI,  or  child  foster 
care  benefits. 

The  net  effect  on  administration  of  our 
programs  will  be  an  increased  workload  for 
our  already  over-burdened  staff.  Since  ap- 
proximately 33';  of  our  AFDC  recipients 
hold  Jobs  and  earn  an  average  of  $3600  per 
year,  we  anticipate  having  to  review  and 
process  reductions  for  over  3000  cases  in  the 
month  the  credit  is  paid.  In  the  next  month, 
we  wUl  have  to  review  and  process  changes 
for  the  same  cases  to  return  them  to  their 
original  assistance  levels.  We  now  have  only 
33  staff  persons  available  to  process  such 
changes,  and  I  am  not  confident  that  we  will 
be  able  to  process  all  the  cases  fast  enough 
to  avoid  Increasing  our  AFDC  error  rate  and 
the  possibility  of  Federal  financial  sanctions. 

If  I  may  provide  further  information,  please 
feel  free  to  write  or  call  me. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Smith, 

Director. 


Department   of    Public    Welfare, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  18,  1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Fraser  :  In  your  letter 
of  August  11.  1975,  you  requested  informa- 
tion as  to  how  Minnesota  Intends  to  handle 
earned  Income  credit  received  by  welfare  re- 
cipients and  how  this  will  Impact  the  benefit 
levels  of  working  welfare  recipients. 

We  have  no  legal  authority  to  Ignore 
Income  from  any  source  unless  such  Income 
is  specifically  disregarded  by  federal  statute. 
Therefore,  we  would  have  to  treat  the  income 
credit  as  Income  available  to  meet  current 
needs  and  either  reduce  or  suspend  the  as- 
sistance grant  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  There 
would  not  be  any  direct  benefit  to  welfare 
recipients. 

In  all  probability  Food  Stamp  purchase 
requirements  would  Increase  and  many  Food 
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Stamp  recipients  would  suffer  a  decrease.  If 
not  total  loss,  of  these  benefits. 

Another  administrative  problem  Is  that 
there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
number  of  case  actions  and  the  number  of 
errors  which  are  discovered  by  the  quality 
control  functions.  As  you  know  If  a  state 
does  not  reduce  and  maintain  the  percent- 
age of  overpayments  to  5  and  Inellglbles  to 
3  it  is  subject  to  a  sanction  of  the  federal 
financial  participation. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare would  encourage  any  effort  which  would 
treat  this  earned  Income  credit  as  disre- 
garded income  for  purposes  of  public  assist- 
ance including  the  purchase  of  food  stamps. 

If  you   need  or  desire   further   informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Vera  J.  Likins, 

Commissiowcr. 

Social   Service   Board   of 

North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  August  15,  1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Fraser:  This  Is  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  7.  1975  In 
which  you  inquire  into  how  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Board  of  North  Dakota  intends  to_deal 
with  the  earned  Income  credit,  provided  by 
the  1975  Tax  Reduction  Act. 

States  apparently  have  few  options  for  the 
handling  of  this  refundable  credit.  Accord- 
ing to  information  we  have  received,  the 
credit  must  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  or  amount  of  assistance 
under  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  refundable  credit 
must  be  considered  either  as  a  resource  in 
the  month  in  which  received  and  In  all  sub- 
sequent months  to  the  extent  It  has  not  been 
spent;  as  earned  Income  In  the  month  re- 
ceived and  as  a  resource  thereafter,  or  as  un- 
earned Income  In  the  month  received  and 
as  a  resource  thereafter. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  made  sls  to  pre- 
cisely how  this  credit  will  be  treated  in 
terms  of  low  income  wage  earners  who  are 
receiving  assistance  through  one  of  the 
state's  programs.  However,  as  your  letter 
suggests,  we  are  likely  to  reduce  ca.sh  grants 
by  the  amount  of  credit  received.  This,  of 
course,  complicates  the  administration  of  the 
AFDC,  Food  Stamp,  and  Title  XIX  Pro- 
grams. I  presume  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  will  have  some  difficulty  with 
this  Income  In  adjusting  SSI  payments  but 
states,  of  course,  are  not  directly  involved 
in  this  program.  For  one  thing,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  learn  which  recipients  actually 
received  the  lump  sum  credit  payment  and 
we  will  have  to  rely  prlnclpaUy  on  the  hon- 
esty of  the  recipients  to  report.  In  this  day 
and  age  of  ever-increasing  costs,  the  tempta- 
tion may  be  great  not  to  repyort  the  income. 
Where  we  do  become  knowledgeable  of  the 
payment,  this,  of  course,  will  involve  many 
changes  in  AFDC  grants,  food  stamp  com- 
putations and  sales,  and  spend-down  in 
Title  XIX. 

It  would  be  our  preference  If  the  law 
was  amended  to  disregard  the  earned  In- 
come credit  as  was  done  with  the  1974  tax 
rebate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  N.  Tangedarl. 
ACSW,  Executive  Director. 
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Department  of  Social 
AND  Rehabilitative  Services, 
Cranston,  R.I.,  August  26, 1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Phaser, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  7,  1975  regarding  Pub- 


lic Law  94-12.  Our  State  is  indeed  Interested 
in  the  Issues  you  raise  in  your  letter.  We 
look  at  the  problem  from  several  points  of 
view.  The  first  point  of  view  is  that  if  the 
Intention  of  this  tax  rebate  was  to  stimulate 
the  economy  by  providing  individuals  with 
more  money  to  put  in  the  marketplace,  then 
we  see  it  as  a  contradiction  if  welfare  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country  deduct  this  tax 
incentive  from  the  welfare  grants  of  eligible 
payees.  The  effect  of  at  least  this  part  of  the 
tax  incentive  would  merely  be  to  decrease  the 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  for  welfare. 

From  the  second  point  of  view,  we  feel  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  If  not  Impossi- 
ble, to  Identify  each  and  every  welfare  recip- 
ient or  family  with  earned  income  who  may 
be  eligible  for  such  tax  credit.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  States  were  required  by  Federal 
regulations  to  deduct  this  tax  credit  from 
welfare  families,  we  fear  that  when  we  miss 
a  family  or  a  case,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  would,  by  their  qual- 
ity control  program,  decrease  Federal  partici- 
pation to  our  program,  so  that  the  admin- 
istrative problems  inherent  in  applymg  a  tax 
credit  to  welfare  are  significant. 

Legislation  should  be  considered  so  that 
this  tax  incentive  is  also  excluded  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  or  bonus  level  of  food 
stamps.  This  Is  not  presently  the  case. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  views  to  you,  and  we 
hope   that  this  issue   is   favorably  resolved. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Affleck. 

Director. 

Department  of  Social  Services. 

Pierre,  SJ).,  August  22,  1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Frasek, 
House  of  Rcpresentativei, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Fraser:  This  Is  in  re* 
sponse  to  your  letter  of  August  7,  1975  with 
regard  to  the  1975  Tax  Reduction  Act  as 
provided  for  in  P.L.  94-12  (Sec.  204). 

In  the  absence  of  Legislation  which  would 
a^aln  exempt  the  Tax  Rebate  as  was  pro- 
vided for  the  year  1974,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  such  Tax  Rebate  monies  be  considered 
as  deductible  income  in  computing  ADC  as- 
sistance grants  and.  if  available  to  the  re- 
cipient at  the  time  of  application,  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  liquid  asset  limitation. 

It  would  be  our  hope  that  Congress  will 
again  disregard  Tax  Rebate  payments  to  per- 
sons on  Assistance  Payments  as  well  as  those 
receiving  Food  Stamps,  Medicaid  and  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  benefits. 
Sincerely, 

Vern  C.  Woodard, 

State  Director. 

Department  of  Welfare, 
Richmond,  Va.,  August  28,  1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fraser:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  August  7  regarding  the  impact  passage  of 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  will  have  on 
our  assistance  programs,  we  can  respond  to 
the  question  regarding  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  the  Food  Stamp,  and  Medicaid 
Children  related  recipients,  we  utilize  pre- 
programs. In  the  admmlstratlon  of  the  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  Program  and  the 
Medicaid  Program  for  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
computed  tables  to  determine  deductions  for 
taxes  and  FICA  or  other  retirement  type  de- 
ductions. It  is  our  practice  that  any  adjust- 
ments realized  by  these  clients  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  refund  is  disregarded.  Our  initial 
reaction  to  the  expected  refund  as  a  result 
of  the  1976  Tax  Reduction  Act  would  also 
be  disregarded.  We  find,  however,  that  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  has  issued 
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miuai   SR3-AT-75-6,  dated   Aprt 
th«t  States  will  have  two  options 
spect  to  handling  of  these 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
this  SRS  transmittal  I  quote 
•"Tliis  refundable  credit  must  be 
either  as  a  resource  In  the  montt 
received  and  in  all  subsequent 
the  extent  It  has  not  been  spent 
Income  In  the  month  received 
source  thereafter,  or  as  unearned 
th«  month  received  and  as  a 
after."  In  keeping  with  established 
policy,  the  second  option 
above  cited  quote  will  apply. 

Tou    would    t)e    interested    to 
these  Instructions  make  no 
effects  these  refunds  would  have  ii: 
Icaid   Program;    however,   our 
Department,  the  State  agency 
the  Medicaid  Program,  has  receive< 
tlon  from  the  Reelon  III  Office  of 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  \ 
the  refund  is  applicable  to  Medical^ 
It  would  be  treated  as   Income 
period   It   was   received    and    as 
thereafter. 

As  regards  Food  Stamps,  Sectio 
our  Food  Stamp  Handbook  specifi 
rlodic  receipt  of  income  in  the  torrh. 
sum  benefits  such   as  the  sale  ol 
or  Income  tax  refunds  would  be 
a  resource  to  the  household  when 
The  effect  this  rule  would  have  on 
ceiving   refimds   would   only  be 
those  cases  In  which  the  dollar 
total  resoTirces  plus  the  refund 
resource  level   in   excess  of  the 
standard    thereby   rendering   the 
Ineligible. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  a  ver\- 
mltment  to  reduction  of  errors  in 
of  the  aforementioned  assistance 
It  is  our  feeling  that  to  budeetlne 
funds  will  have  the  effect  of 
In  the  form''  of  over^ftVTnent"!, 
etc.  and  cotild  result  in  fiscal 
Imposed  due  to  failure  to  realize  th 
tolerance  levels  as  sneclfied  bv  SRi  i 
tlons    con.il<!tent    viith    the    Qualiqsr 
ProCTBm.  With  thw  in  mind,  and 
difficulties  we  wo"W  experience  in 
Inst  to  budget  the«e  refunds  in  b11 
would   suTtnort  efforts   to  legislate 
regard  of  these  refunds. 
Very  truly  r.ours. 

WttLIAM    L, 
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The  irformation  I  have  retrieved  re- 
garding the  earned  income  cndit  and 
presented  here  indjcites  a  coi  npelling 
need  for  Congress  to  provide  a  d  [sregard 
of  this  credit  for  purpo.ses  of  d(  termln-  ture 
in?r  benefit  levels  and  elii^ibility  for  fed- 
erally funded  means-tested  programs. 
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or  rtxvr  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.' 

Wednesdav.  September  17. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker 
leagues  should  be  alerted  that 
Promotion  bill,  H.R.  7656,  s 
floor  consideration  this  week,  is 
raise  the  price  of  beef,  through 
necessary  and  ill-conceived  ad\tertlslng 
campaign. 

Several  well-respected  oi-garilzations 
are  urging  defeat  of  this  measui  e.  I  am 
inserting  statements  by  the  AIL-CIO, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Consumer  Federation  of  America,  The 
National  Fanners  Union,  and  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  American  Meat  Pro- 
moters Into  the  record  so  my  colleagues 
can  see  the  wide  range  of  arguments 
against  tliis  bill.  I  join  with  these  organi- 
zations In  opposition  to  the  bill, 

I  will' be  offering  an  amendment  to  put 
50  percent  consumers  on  the  board  ad- 
ministering the  promotion  funds,  as  in- 
surance against  possible  funding  mlsues, 
and  to  protect  consumer  interests.  Any- 
thing less  than  50  percent  is  an  affront 
to  the  legitimate  interests  of  consumers 
all  over  the  country.  Should  my  amend- 
ment pass,  I  will  continue  to  urge  defeat 
of  this  bill  for  the  reasons  outlined  below: 

CONSTTMER  Fta)ERATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Washington,  D.C..  September  15, 1975. 

Re  Beef  Research  and  Information  Act, 
H.R.  7656 

Dear  Representative:  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America,  the  nation's  largest  con- 
sumer organization,  strongly  opposes  the 
Beef  Research  and  Information  Act.  HJl. 
7656,  which  is  scheduled  for  a  vote  this  week. 

H.R.  7656  is  enabling  legislation  for  the 
creation  of  a  beef  marketing  and  research 
plan.  It  provides  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  referendum  among 
beef  producers.  If  the  producers  approve  the 
plan  an  assessment  woxild  be  Imposed  on 
each  producer  on  the  value  of  each  head  of 
cattle  sold.  The  assessment  would  be  levied 
at  each  point  of  sale  up  to  the  slaughter- 
house, creating  a  value-added  mechanism. 
The  program  would  be  administered  by  a 
Board  composed  of  68  producers.  Oversight 
of  the  program  is  to  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture, 

We  oppose  this  legislation  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  It  gives  the  force  of  law  to  a  private  In- 
dustry promotion  program.  Producers  must 
pay  the  assessment  or  be  subject  to  action 
and  fines  in  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Produc- 
ers may  seek  a  rebate  but  this  must  be  done 
within  60  days  of  the  payment. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  Beef  Board  cer- 
tainly increases  the  costs  to  producers  of 
cattle.  When  producers  are  in  a  position  to 
pass  those  costs  along,  they  will  be  borne  by 
cousiimers.  When  they  are  not  able  to  pass 
them  along,  they  will  only  serve  to  increase 
th©  already  precarious  financial  position  of 
many  producers,  ultimately  forcing  many  of 
them  out  of  business. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
stated  it  believes  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  not  be 

in  the  long-run  Interest  of  agricul- 
the   food    Industry,   or   consumers   in 
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ducers  will  defeat  the  referendvim.  We  be- 
lieve such  fear  of  consumer  representation 
does  not  bode  well  for  consideration  of  con- 
sumer needs  by  the  Beef  Board. 

The  suggestion  by  the  Committee  that 
consumer  consultants  and  advisers  be  re- 
tained by  the  Board  is  meaningless. 

4.  Without  consumer  representation  on  the 
Board,  it  is  unlikely  that  questions  of  vital 
concern  to  consumers  will  be  considered. 
Sucli  questions  include: 

(a)  the  desirability  of  producing  leaner 
beef  which  is  less  expensive  to  produce  and 
may  be  healthier  for  the  consumer; 

(b)  the  need  to  reform  the  whole  beef 
grading  system  to  reflect  the  desires  and 
preferences  of  consumers;  and 

(c)  close  scrutiny  of  the  meat  marketing 
system  for  evidence  of  anti-trust  violations 
and  questionable  product  quality. 

5.  The  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  administration  of  a  sum  between  $40  and 
$60  million  a  year  and  in  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Beef  Board  Is  sufficient  to 
cause  consumer  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Secretary  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  his  total  disregard  for  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  American  consumer.  He 
has  also  demonstrated  his  political  partisan- 
ship. We  are  especially  concerned  about  how 
the  advertising  budget  of  this  program  would 
be  administered  by  the  present  Secretary. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America  believes 
farmers  have  a  right  to  a  decent  return  on 
their  labor.  We  have,  whenever  possible,  sup- 
ported farm  legislation.  H.R,  7656  Is.  how- 
ever, quite  clearly  an  attempt  to  give  the 
force  of  law  to  a  special  Industry  promotion 
gimmick  that  will  affect  price,  avaUability 
and  quality  of  a  basic  food  item  without  a 
meaningful  consumer  input.  We  urge  you  to 
defeat  H  R.  7656. 
Sincerely. 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman, 

Executive  Director. 
MiocE  Shaw. 

Information  Director. 
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general.  The  Involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  promotion  of  a  particu- 
lar commodity  at  the  expense  of  other  com- 
modities would  compel  other  commodity 
groups  to  seek  similar  assistance  in  order  to 
maintain  their  share  of  the  food  market.  The 
net  effect  of  such  action  would  be  to  unnec- 
essarily increase  costs  to  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

3.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  a  program  that  will  include  consumer 
information,  promotion  of  beef,  and  expan- 
sion of  the  markets  and  uses  for  U.S.  beef. 
The  program  will  include  substantial  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  consumer  information 
and  advertising. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  program  will 
have  the  force  of  law,  that  consumers  will 
pay  part  of  the  costs,  that  consumers  will  be 
the  object  of  Information  and  advertising 
programs  and  that  consumers  are  obviously 
an  important  segment  of  beef  marketing,  the 
Beef  Board  created  by  H.R.  7656  is  totally 
composed  of  producers.  This  is  unacceptable. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  have  con- 
sistently told  consumer  representatives  that 
If  consumers  are  included  on  the  Board,  pro- 


National  Farmers  Union. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11,  1975. 
Urgent  Legislative  Message 

To :  All  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
From:  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  Director  of  Legis- 
lative Services, 

In  regard  to  H.R.  7656,  the  beef  check-off 
bill  now  before  the  House,  we  have  two 
principal   recommendations   to   offer. 

First,  as  now  written,  the  definition  of 
producer  is  rather  general  ("any  person  who 
owns  or  acquires  ownership  of  cattle").  We 
suggest  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  use  the 
same  criteria  as  was  spelled  out  in  the  leg- 
islation for  the  Emergency  Live-stock  Loan 
Program.  That  law  defined  bona  fide  farmer 
or  rancher  as  one  "who  is  primarily  and 
directly  engaged  in  breeding,  raising,  fat- 
tening or  marketing  livestock  in  the  United 
States". 

It  further  defined  "primarily  and  direct- 
ly engaged  In  farming  or  ranohing"  as  mean- 
ing that  he  "derives  the  majority  of  his  in- 
come from,  and  devotes  the  major  portion 
of  his  time  to  such  agricultural  produc- 
tion." 

It  further  stipulated  that  "established  bona 
fide  farmers  or  ranchers"  do  not  inrlude 
"those  eng.aged  in  farming,  ranching,  or  live- 
stock operations  as  a  hobby  or  for  tax  .shelter 
purposes;  or  those  primarily  engaged  in  oth- 
er business  or  employment." 

Such  a  provision  In  H.R.  7656  would  as- 
sure that  persons  nominated  for  the  heef 
board  v/ould  have  to  be  typical,  full-time 
cattle  producers. 

Secondly,  since  the  legislation  from  its 
initial  stages,  has  been  identified  as  a  con- 
sumer information  act.  we  believe  a  very 
persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  consumer 
representation  on  the  beef  board.  Should 
a  beef  promotion  program  be  approved,  we 
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would  want  to  see  It  be  of  a  constructive 
nature  and  of  genuine  help  to  the  consumers 
of  our  products,  rather  than  as  in  the  past 
simply  the  effort  of  one  group  of  food  pro- 
ducers to  comjjete  with  another  type  of  food. 

A  beef  board  made  up  of  both  producer 
and  consumer  members  would  make  sense 
to  us  and  would.  In  the  long  run,  assure  the 
viability  of  the  program  and  the  signlflcance 
of  its  work. 

We  urge  tlie  support  of  these  improveniont.s 
Xr.  the  bill. 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutttrs  .and 

Butcher  Worsmew. 
Chicago,  III.,  September  IS.  1975 
Han.  FatDERicK  W.  Richmond, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Richmond:  Tlie  Hoitss  ',\ill  soon 
consider  H.R.  7656,  the  Beef  Research  and  In- 
formation Act.  It  would  establl.sh  a  $60  mil- 
lion a  year  fund  allegedly  to  promote  beef, 
but  Its  provisions  are  vaguely  written  and 
set  no  real  guidelines  for  the  Secretary  of 
Af^riculture  or  the  governing  board. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  collection  of 
money  for  the  fund  on  a  value  added  basis. 
It  would  provide  the  first  and  only  system  of 
value  added  taxes  sanctioned  by  federal  law. 
Such  a  precedent  is  dangerous  and  totally 
undesirable,  since  a  value  added  tax  is  one  of 
the  most  regressive  forms  of  taxation.  State 
legislature  and  Congress  have  repeatedly 
shunned  It, 

Contrary  to  the  argument  of  supporters, 
the  cost  of  the  program  will  be  borne  by  cat- 
tle raisers  only  occasionally.  WTien  the  cattle 
market  is  weak  and  cattle  prices  low,  the 
producer  will  have  to  pay  the  cost,  but  when 
tlie  market  firms,  the  cost  wUl  be  passed  on 
to  consumers.  In  other  words,  when  meat 
prices  are  already  high,  the  consumer  will 
have  to  bear  the  additional  burden  of  the 
cost  of  the  program. 

Yet.  consumers  will  have  no  say  whatio- 
ever  in  the  program.  It  will  be  governed  by 
th»  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  board 
made  up  entirely  of  beef  producers. 

H.R.  7656  is  a  bill  which  Is  bad  lor  consum- 
ers and  sets  bad  precedents  for  taxpayers.  It 
will  help  no  one  except  the  people  who  will 
run  the  program.  We,  therefore,  respectfully 
urge  you  to  oppose  H.R,  7656.  Tnank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Patrick  E.  Gorman, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer. 

The  National  Association 
op  American  Meat  Promoters. 
Bison,  S.  Dak.,  September  13, 1975. 
Dear  Congressman:  We  have  serious  res- 
ervations  about  H.R.   7656  establishing  the 
"Beef  Board"  which  we  understand  the  House 
will  be  voting  on  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 17.  It  is  our  feeling  that  this  Legisla- 
tloii  should  be  defeated  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  We  believe  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  over  the  "Beef  Board"  is  too 
great.  In  its  present  form  the  Secretary  has 
veto  power  over  anything  the  Board  decides. 
This  is  not  reasonable  and  Is  sure  to  cause 
impossible  differences. 

2,  We  object  strongly  to  the  mandatory 
assessment  every  producer  must  pay.  At  the 
very  least  It  should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  Bill  does  provide 
that  the  producer  can  get  this  money  back, 
but  not  before  going  through  a  process  of 
"red  tape".  We  feel  that  any  producer  not 
wanting  to  participate  should  have  the  right 
to  withhold  assessment  at  the  time  of  sale. 

3.  We  object  to  the  Secretary  having  the 
final  say  on  who  the  members  of  the  "Beef 
Board"  wUl  be.  Any  "Beef  Board"  should  be 
elected  from  the  producer  ranks. 

4,  The  Bill  does  not  provide  for  consumer 
representation  on  the  "Beef  Board".  This  U 
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essential,  because  without  It  the  split  be- 
tween farmer  and  consumer  gets  worse. 

5.  The  actual  amount  of  assessment  or  at 
least  a  maximum  should  be  stated  In  the 
Bill.  It  does  not  provide  for  this.  Therefore, 
the  producer  has  no  way  of  knowing  what 
he  must  pay.  We  understand  that  the  fund 
raised  through  the  assessment  H.R.  7656 
provides  will  be  about  $40-$45  million  an- 
nually. If  this  size  fund  were  establLshed  we 
feel  that  it  should  Ise  used  for  the  following 
purposes : 

a.  A  "Protection  Fund"  (uot  included  in 
Bill)  to  provide  legal  help  in  pursuing  anti- 
trust activities. 

b.  A  study  to  determine  what  "really"  In- 
rtuences  and  decides  prices  from  producer  to 
ronsumer. 

c.  A  system  to  encovirage  and  "promote 
competition"  and  encovu-age  price  fixing. 

These  concerns  raise  serious  question  about 
how  much  good  this  type  of  legislation  will 
do  for  the  producer  and  consumer.  We  un- 
derstand that  H.R.  7656  was  patterned  after 
:'imilar  legislation  in  the  cotton  Industry 
that  did  not  work  well  for  the  cotton  farmers. 

We  offer  these  observations  on  H.R.  7656 
in   a   constructive  vain   and  urge  that   this 
legislation   be   defeated.   Please   feel  free   to 
conirict  us  if  you  have  any  questions. 
.Sincerply. 

LEsTr.R  Blomberg,  Secretary. 


WEST  TEtTNESSEE  TRIBUT.'VEIE': 
PROJECT 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSCB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnecday,  Septeviber  17,  1975 

Mr,  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker, 
cities  and  counties  throughout  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Tennessee 
have  long  been  plagued  with  seasonal 
flooding  of  the  many  rivers  and  creeks 
that  interlace  tlie  entire  west  Tennessee 
area.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  au- 
thoiized  and  appropriated  money  for 
various  projects  to  correct  this  severe 
problem. 

Even  with  congi-essional  sanction, 
however,  these  projects  have  not  been 
without  their  obstacles.  One  of  the  most 
important  such  projects  has  been  the 
West  Tennessee  Tributaries  project;  a 
total  flood  control  package  that  will 
gi'eatly  enhance  the  overall  economic  po- 
tential of  west  Tennessee, 

Recently,  Tennessee  Gov.  Ray  Blanton 
appointed  a  new  chairman  of  the  Miti- 
gation Committee  of  this  project  which 
is  a  body  that  has  been  charged  with  the 
implementation  of  certain  mitigation 
procedures  deemed  necessary  by  the 
courts.  The  new  chairman  is  Mr.  Will 
Jerry  Pillow  of  Milan,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Pillow  is  a  veteran  of  26  years  in 
farming  in  Gibson  County,  Tenn.,  and 
has  proved  himself  as  a  "doer"  and  one 
who  accomplishes  the  goals  that  he  has 
set  for  himself.  In  his  newest  position, 
Mr,  Pillow  has  taken  a  formidable  task; 
and  that  is  to  get  the  West  Tennessee 
Tributaries  project  underway  in  a  way 
that  will  be  most  beneficial  to  both  the 
area  and  the  people  of  that  area.  He  has 
taken  a  strong  position  in  this  regard 
and  does  indeed  plan  to  accomplish  that 
goal. 

While  home  dming  the  recent  Yom 
Kippur  recess,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  a  very  well  written  article  on  Mr. 
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Pi!lov.  p'.id  the  task  that  confronts  hie:. 
The  story  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Appeal  newspaper  and  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Jan  Taylor,  a  very  able  and  talented 
reporter.  In  a  situation  that  has  been 
very  delicate,  Mrs.  Taylor  has,  I  fee), 
done  a  great  deal  to  further  the  under- 
standing of  the  objectives  of  the  West 
Tennessee  Tributaries  project. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  recos:niae 
both  Mr.  Pillow  and  Mis,  Taylor  by  in- 
serting into  the  Rlcord  the  follow  i:ig 
newspaper  story: 


RtrucK  Will  Not  Encompas.';  PaooccrivE 
Farm  Acreack 
( By  Jan  Taylor ) 

Mil  AN.  Ti:nn. — Hlgh-yteldtng'  farm  nrre- 
age  will  lot  oe  included  in  the  32,0O0-a~res 
desired  for  a  wildlife  refuge  in  the  Obton- 
Porked  Deer  River  Basin,  says  the  newly 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  as- 
signed to  select  the  acreage. 

Chairman  Will  Jerry  Pillow,  a  Gibson 
County  farmer  appointed  to  the  committee 
by  Gov.  Ray  Blanton,  said  Monday  ths  miti- 
gation committee  "has  agreed  to  let  me 
wiggle  boundary  lines  within  the  prnpcssd 
take  area  to  avoid  taking  prime  farm  laud," 
and  to  soothe  irate  area  farmers. 

He  said  the  committee  has  also  agreed  the 
32,000  acres  do  not  need  to  ba  contiguous, 
which  the  Tenne.'isee  Wildlife  Resources 
Agency  had  malntRlned  wr.s  necessary  to 
effectively  manage  the  refuge. 

U.S.  Dist.  Judge  Bailey  Brown  ruled  last 
year  the  mitigation  area  had  to  be  acquired 
to  mitigate  the  demands  of  conser%'atlons 
over  environmental  losses  caused  by  the  U.S. 
Engineers  flood  contrrl  work  in  the  river 
basin.  Congres'5  has  authorized  funds  for  the 
acquisition,  but  oace  bought,  the  land  will 
be  managed  by  the  state. 

Farmers  in  the  six  counties  where  tl.e 
land  will  be  acquired,  Gibson,  Havwood, 
Crockett.  Dyer.  Obion  and  Weakley,  had  pro- 
tested the  map  lines  drawn  for  the  32,000 
acres,  saying  the  "take  lines"  Included  9^000 
acres  of  prime  f.irm  land. 

Pillow  said  the  committee  has  also  worked 
out  an  agreement  with  the  Davy  Crockett 
Hunting  Club,  an  original  party  to  the  suit 
against  the  Engineers  project,  to  include  189 
acres  of  the  club's  600  acres  In  the  mitiga- 
tion land.  Farmers  had  complained  the  club 
was  being  favored  by  the  committee. 

"I'm  not  a  trained  engineer  or  a  politician, 
but  I  have  been  a  farmer  for  26  years  and  I 
have  duck  hunted,  and  I  believe  I  under- 
stand water,"  said  PUlow.  "I  intend  to  ap- 
proach this  land  acqu,l':ltion  from  a  conrnan 
sen.se  viewpoint." 

PUlow  succeeds  former  Agriculture  Com- 
missioner GU  Thornton  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  met  last  week  for  the  first 
time  since  Pillow's  appointment.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  Nathanial  M.  Wlilt- 
ten  with  the  Engineers  and  Philip  S.  Mor- 
gan with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Pillow  said  his  aim  Is  to  mo\e  the  project 
off  dead  center. 

"Drainage  In  the  Forked  Deer-Oblon  river 
bottoms  has  been  at  a  virtual  standstill  for 
five  years  because  of  this  lawsuit  that  stopped 
work  of  the  Engineers,"  Pillow  said.  "It  is  not 
fair  to  farmers  In  Northwest  Tennessee  to 
keep  them  dangling.  They  need  to  know 
where  they  stand,  and  they  should  not  be 
made  to  wait. 

"We  could  start  all  over  again  and  make 
a  complete  new  set  of  project  maps,  but  I 
figure  that  would  slow  us  down  for  two  more 
years.  I  would  rather  move  the  proposed 
lines  by  a  mile  here  and  there  and  make 
them  feasible." 

Pillow  said  he  plans  to  give  every  piece  of 
property  where  the  owner  opposes  selling  to 
the   government  his   personal   attention. 

'If  a  landowner  feels  his  property  sliould 
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not  be  Included  In  the  take  lluei ,  I  will  go 
and  take  a  lo<&  at  It  and  ask  the  Voinmittee 
to  consider  the  parcel."  he  said. 

"If  a  farmer  is  geared  up  to  farn 
mid  the  government  takes  400 
out  of  business.  I  believe  there 
wetlands  In  these  bottoms  to  makt 
refuge  that  Is  desirable  v^ithout  . 
iHrmers  who  happen  to  be  In  thi 
iHke  areas." 

Pillow  has  already  had  cue  iui\ 
ertjr  removed  from  proposed  take 
"One  of  our  young  farmers,  Wa 
on   the  Obion  River  near  Kentoi 
acres   of   tillable    land.   The   ^..^ 
called  for  taking  350  acres  of  his 
cutting  his  farm  Into  segments.  I 
farm  and  It  Is  my  opinion  this  pro, 
essential  to  the  mitigation  project. 
mlttee  agreed  to  move  the  mke  lii 
hl«  property." 
PlUow  has  visited  about   10  o 

since  his  appointment  to  the 
"One  of  these  days,  we  will  need  *■ 

available  to  raise  food  to  feed  ou  • 

he  said.  "If  at  all  possible.  I  wart 

high  productive  dry  land  out  of  tli< 
The  Mitigation  Committee  has 

the  Engineers'  real  estate  office  in 

to  move  ahead  as  fast  as  possible 

land  from  willing  sellers. 
"We  have  untied  the  iuindi  ofj  the  real 

estate  office,"  said  Pillow.    I  expec    them  to 

move  ahead  Immediately  with  lan<    acqulsl^ 

tlon  this  week." 

Pillow   believes   the   drainage   pr  )blem   In 

Northwest  Tennessee  would  be  lessened  if 

water  Is  controlled  where  it  falls. 
"I  am  In  favor  of  retention 

upper  regions  of  the  river  basin,  . 

rol,   Weakley   and   Madison   coun 

Pillow.   "We  need   to  stop   the  w 

pouring  down  below  us  on  the  (.ou 

the  Mississippi  River." 
Pillow,  46,  farms  1,100  acres  of  soybeans 

and  none  of  It  Is  in  the  niitljiatioi;   area,  he 

said. 
"My  aim  is  to  cut  through  red  [ttipe  and 

get  this  project  off  dead  center.  No   >ne  gains 

a  thing  as  long  as  we  remain  at  a  ttand- 

stlU." 
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AMERICAN  VIGILANCE  AGAINST 
COMMUNISM  WANES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENTA  FIVES 


Wednesday.  September  17. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speake^ 
is  a  very  dangerous  trend 

this  Nation.  Although  the 

have  never  abandoned  their  goal 
domination,  American  vigilance 
communism  is  slackening. 
Americans    are    forgetting    the 
threat  to  freedom  posed  by  the 
nlst  powers. 

The  signs  of  slackened 
everywhere.  At  the  start  of  the  . . 
grress  an  irresponsible  Democra. 
jority  terminated  the  life  of  this 
Committee  on  Internal  Security 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  the  Se. 
temal  Security  Subcommittee  is 
going  severe  attack.  There  are  i 
the  complete  elimination  of  the 
Intelligence  Agency.  The  Soviets 
roll  an  attempted  Communist  . 
in  Portugal  while  we  stand  idly 
American  President  refuses  to  m^ 
Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn  for  fear  of 
ing  tiie  Soviet  Union  and  .signs 
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sinkl  accords  legitimizing  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Eastern  Europe.  The  list  goes 
on  and  on. 

We  cannot  afford  to  abandon  our 
watchfulness  without  endangering  the 
life  of  our  Nation.  As  John  Curran 
warned,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty. 

I  urge  America  to  renew  its  vigilance 
against  communism.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  communism  is  the  enemy  of 
freedom. 

Following  is  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  by  columnist  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick: 

IProm  tlie  W'Hshhigton  Star,  Aug.  12,  1976] 

WHHIE      H*S      Oxm     ANTI-COMMX7NIST      ARDOR 

Gone? 

•  By  Ji.ine?;  J.  Kllpatrick) 
Consider,  if  you  will,  a  few  passing  events 
In  ihe  news,  and  slug  them  copydesk  style 
Helsinki,  Soizhenitsyn,  CIA,  Portugal,  Zum- 
WiUt.  These  are  separate  stories.  Collectively 
they  cause  concern. 

Tliis  is  the  concern.  A«  a  people,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  are  forgetting  what  communism  is 
all  about.  We  grow  bored  with  the  topic.  The 
risk  seems  remote  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  ever  will  engage  in  nu- 
clear war.  Lesser  risks  arouse  less  Interest. 
Why  be  paranoid?  Let  the  Communists  look 
after  their  interests,  and  we  will  look  after 
ours. 

Call  It  apathy.  Call  It  ludlfTerenc*.  Call  It 
the  New  Isolationism.  By  whatever  descrip- 
tion, the  old  watchfulness  relaxes;  the  anti- 
Communist  fervor  wanes.  Eternal  vigilance, 
said  one  of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  Is  the  price 
of  liberty.  The  Founding  Fathers  are  also  a 
bore. 

There  is  a  flnh'oine&s  here,  a  flabblncss  of 
the  spirit.  The  world  summit  at  Helshikl 
passed  with  a  few  ripples  of  dissent,  but  with 
no  waves  of  opposition.  Granted,  if  the  Hel- 
sinki conference  stood  alone — if  the  signing 
of  that  gauzy  document  were  an  isolated 
event — its  limited  significance  would  have 
small  meaning.  But  the  Helsinki  statement 
was  a  yielding  by  the  West;  it  was  one  more 
perceptible  retreat;  and  the  event  did  not 
stand  alone. 

On  June  27.  obedient  to  an  act  of  1959, 
the  President  Issued  Proclamation  4381,  des- 
ignating the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  proclamation  was  as 
perfunctory  as  a  motion  to  waive  the  reading 
of  the  minutes.  The  President  called  upon 
the  people  to  observe  the  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  and  he  urged  rededicatlon 
to  the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  self- 
determination  and  liberty.  And  he  stined 
a  yawn. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Alexander  Solzli- 
enltsyn  came  to  Washington.  He  Is  the  great- 
est living  spokesman  of  the  ideal  of  human 
freedom.  Ho  speaks  of  communism  with  a 
terrible  conviction,  forged  of  his  own  suffer- 
ing. Prophet  and  poet,  this  bearded  Elijah 
stands  in  the  tradition  of  those  who  sound 
the  alarm.  Laocoon,  who  warned  in  vain  of 
the  Trojan  Horse,  was  put  to  death  by  ser- 
pents. Soizhenitsyn  found  the  ■iame  reptilian 
reception. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
on  advice  from  his  resident  Machlavelll, 
would  not  see  Soizhenitsyn.  For  the  Presi- 
dent to  honor  the  Russian  exile  might  give 
offense — offense  to  the  Kremlin.  A  meetmg 
would  symbolize  the  bad  old  days  of  the 
Cold  War.  Mr.  Ford  wanted  no  such  svmlwls. 
So  he  chatted  instead  with  the  brothers  of 
ApoUo-Soyuz;  and  a  few  days  after  the 
Joined  capsules  whirled  about  the  globe,  Mr. 
Ford  trotted  amiably  off  to  Helsinki,  there 
to  attest,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
captivity  of  the  captive  nations. 

MeanwhUe,  on  Capitol  HUl  and  in  the  great 
organs  of  the  press,  the  rnethodlcal  campaign 
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continued  for  the  destruction  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  One  thtaks  of  blind 
Oedipus,  rendered  sightless  for  his  sins.  The 
CIA  has  functioned  as  our  eyes.  We  gouge 
them  out.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  under 
succe.ssive  president.s,  the  CIA  engaged  in 
those  unsavory  assignments  tliat  amounted 
to  the  fighting  of  tire  with  fire.  Now  the 
anti-anti-Communists,  suffering  fits  of  mo- 
rality, have  left  the  CIA  <liscrediteil  and 
disarmed. 

Do  we  care  about  these  things?  We 
drowse.  Communism  never  .sleeps.  Vieiiiani 
is  gone,  and  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Portugal 
teeters.  Communism  gains  in  Italv  and 
Spain.  Out  of  retuement,  Adm.  Elmo  Zum- 
walt  voices  a  grave  warning  of  Soviet  naval 
.strength.  His  warning  Is  a  one-day  story. 

Look.  Let  us  give  the  Communists  credit 
for  caudor.  Over  and  over,  for  the  past  30 
years,  without  worryhig  about  giving  offense, 
they  have  made  their  intentions  clear:  They 
mean  to  dominate  the  world.  They  mean  to 
extermmate  the  values  of  Western  freedom. 
"We  mean,"  said  the  Jovial  Klirushehev.  "to 
bury  you."  And  he  laughed. 

But  let  us  observe,  with  Hamlet,  that  one 
can  smile,  and  smile,  aud  be  a  villain.  If 
the  alternative  to  holocatist  la  coexistence 
of  course  we  must  coexist.  If  lUtimately  thl.s 
la  not  to  be  the  coexistence  of  slave  and 
master,  we  must  understand,  in  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  our  national  being,  that 
communism  Is  the  enemy  of  freedom.  Wo 
are  not  uiiderstandinK  this  now. 


TRIBUTE    TO    JULIUS    ROSENWALD 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESaX.l 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  thei-e 
recently  has  been  published  a  significant 
book  entitled.  "Julius  Rwsenwald,  Bene- 
factor of  Mankind."  by  Dr.  Alfred  Q. 
Jarette,  founder-president  of  South- 
eastern University,  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Soutlieast- 
em  Univei-sity  Press  and  is  a  documented 
biography  of  Julius  Rosenwald.  son  of  a 
Jewish  immigrant,  who  was  a  builder  of 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  who  gave 
away  over  $100  million,  over  $50  million 
of  which  was  given  to  aid  blacks  in  ed- 
ucation. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  helped  to  build  over 
5,000  schools  for  blacks  in  16  Southern 
States.  He  financed  the  organization  of 
the  National  Negro  Business  League 
which  had  its  beginning  at  the  Tuskegee 
Institute.  He  gave  the  first  $25,000  to  help 
establish  a  medical  school  at  Howard 
University  to  train  black  doctors.  He  gave 
over  $6  million  to  help  build  the  first  YW 
and  YMCA  buildings  in  America  for  black 
boys  and  girls.  He  gave  to  Mary  Bethune, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  to  all  of  the 
negro  colleges  in  the  Nation.  His  major 
contributions  are  documented  in  Dr. 
Jarette 's  book  and  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans. 

In  addition  to  his  business  and  civic 
interests,  Mr.  Rosenwald  served  tliis  Na- 
tion as  a  member  of  tlie  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Couiicil  of  National  De- 
fense, having  been  appointed  by  U.S. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  1918,  he 
went  to  France  for  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  he  served  In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a 
meihber  of  the  Pi-esldenfs  Industrial 
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Conference  during  1919-20.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald died  on  January  6, 1932.  In  celebra- 
tion of  our  Bicentennial.  I  tliink  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  Julius  Rosenwald  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
4  months  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
American  was  evacuated  from  Saigon  on 
April  29.  1975.  That  event  signified  to 
many  of  us  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
a  global  tragedy  which  Inflicted  death 
and  misery  upon  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  and  Vietnamese  alike.  Our 
involvement  In  the  war  profoundly  In- 
fluenced this  Nation's  political  and  moral 
life  for  more  than  a  decade.  No  one  who 
lived  Uirough  that  national  trauma  will 
ever  forget  the  sight  of  American  soldiers 
battling  unarmed  civilians  in  the  streets 
while  men  were  sent  off  to  kill  or  be 
killed  without  reason  in  a  distant  land. 

I  can  think  of  no  recent  experience, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  could  teach  us  more 
than  our  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  showed  us  the  inadequacy  of  the 
simplistic,  cold  war  mentality  of  the  fif- 
ties. It  showed  us  that  military  force  is 
not  a  panacea.  It  showed  us  that  the 
United  States  cannot  effectively  police 
the  world  or  remake  It  in  its  own  image. 
Regrettably,  these  and  the  myriad  other 
lessons  of  Vietnam  appear  to  have  been 
lost  on  the  present  administration.  In- 
deed, hardly  a  word  on  the  subject  has 
been  spoken  by  the  President  or  his 
chief  foreign  and  military  police  advis- 
ors since  April.  It  Is  as  if  the  President 
would  like  to  think,  or  like  us  to  think, 
that  the  Vietnam  war  had  never  really 
happened. 

Far  more  important  than  the  admin- 
istration's utterances  on  foreign  affairs 
are  its  actions  and  policies.  Here,  Presi- 
dent Ford  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  he  has  gleaned  little  or  notliing 
from  the  Vietnam  experience.  The 
United  States  is  selling  more  arms  to 
more  countries  today  than  ever  before, 
disregarding  the  ultimate  consequences 
or  the  ramifications  of  such  sales  for  the 
future  of  world  peace.  The  precipitous 
use  of  force  in  the  Mayagucz  incident 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  nioic  American 
lives  tlian  the  action  was  intended  to 
save.  While  continuing  to  veto  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  essential  serv- 
ices to  American  citizens.  President  Ford 
has  requested  a  record  military  budget  of 
more  than  $94  billion.  Tlie  administra- 
tion Is  pushing  the  development  of  new 
"counterforce"  weapons,  which  will  sub- 
stantially increase  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
President  and  other  top  officials  are  still 
ti-ying  to  get  Congress  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo on  military  sales  to  Turkey,  al- 
though the  record  of  Tm-key's  brutal  ag- 
gression on  Cyprus  using  American 
weapons    remains    undisputed.    Father 
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Uian  diminishing  our  military  Involve- 
ment in  parts  of  the  world  which  ax-e  im- 
essentlal  to  our  national  security,  the 
Pentagon  maintains  more  than  50,000 
troops  In  Japan,  42,000  In  Korea,  and  is 
going  ahead  with  plans  to  build  a  large 
naval  base  on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  grasp  the  vital  lessons  of 
Vietnam,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  In  Con- 
gress to  assist  him  toward  that  end.  In 
the  spirit  of  that  enterpiise,  I  am  Insert- 
ing herewith  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"The  Lessons  of  Vietnam:  Toward  a 
Post-Vietnam  Foreign  Policy,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  September  1975  issue  of  the 
Defense  Monitor.  This  journal  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Center  for  Defense  Infor- 
mation, a  Washington-based  organiza- 
tion of  military  experts  dedicated  to  In- 
forming the  public  on  military  Issues.  I 
commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues : 

The  LE.e.soNS  or  Vietnam:  Toward  a  Post- 
VtETNAM  Foreign  Policy 

A  call  for  "no  recriminations"  about  Viet- 
nam Should  not  b?  a  caU  for  national  for- 
getfulness.  It  does  not  preclude  reexamina- 
tion. Some  In  the  Congress  have  begun  an 
effort  to  outline  foreign  policy  objectives  that 
incorporate  the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience [see  page  5].  Though  many  feel  that 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  should  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  fundamental  reassess- 
ment of  U.S.  policies,  the  nearness  of  the 
tragedy  has  inhibited  discussion.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  no  national  debate  on  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam  and  the  direction  of  fu- 
ture U.S.  foreign  policy. 

LESSONS   LE.iVRNED? 

Those  responsible  for  recent  UJ5.  foreign 
policy  appear  reluctant  to  .support  such  a 
national  reexamination  or  to  question  the 
assumptions  of  old  policies.  For  these  leaders, 
the  sooner  the  American  people  forget  Viet- 
nam the  better.  Pi-esident  Ford  says  that 
'the  lessons  of  the  past  in  Vietnam  have 
already  been  learned,  learned  by  Presidents, 
learned  by  Congress,  learned  by  the  American 
people."  He  does  not  welcome  Congressional 
or  other  Inquiry.  He  suggests  that  we  should 
put  Vietnam  behind  us,  avoid  recriminations, 
and  focus  on  the  future.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  KLsslnger  agrees  that  "the  Vietnam 
debate  has  now  run  Its  course." 

Have  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  actually  been 
learned?  And  what  are  they?  President  Ford 
provides  little  guidance.  No  systematic  or 
thoughtful  effort  has  been  conducted  by  the 
government  to  examine  these  Issues.  Presi- 
dent Ford  sr»ys  that  we  have  "learned  .some 
les.son3  concerning  how  we  would  conduct  a 
military  operation"  but  has  nothing  more 
profound  to  suggest  beyond  such  tactical 
matters.  Secretary  Kissinger  has  mentioned 
several  important  lessons  that  he  believes 
have  been  learned  from  Vietnam  but  has  not 
given  the  public  any  coherent  statement.  He 
is  generally  contplacent  and  includes  "a 
^ound  foreign  policy  design"  among  the 
country's  "strong  assets." 

The  dominant  activity  within  the  Execu- 
tive branch  stemming  from  the  Vietnam  War 
is  a  push  to  loosen  Congressional  and  public 
opinion  restraints  on  the  government's  power 
of  Intervention  and  freedom  of  action  abroad. 
Those  who  still  raise  doubts  are  frequently 
labeled  "isolationists."  The  American  i>eople 
are  to  be  reawakened  to  the  "realities  of 
power"  and  their  'responslbUltles"  around 
I  lie  world. 

The  urgency  of  the  tji.sk  of  undertaking  a 
serious,  comprehensive,  and  objective  explo- 
ration of  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  is  under- 
lined by  evidence  that  lessons  have  not  been 
learned,  despite  President  Ford's  claim.  For 
pvHinplP.    the    f.lBvng'te/    incident    repeated 
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many  of  the  detects  in  U.S.  ucllcy  in  Viet- 
nam: the  Inadequate  vise  of  political  and 
diplomatic  means;  a  prematrfe  resort  to 
force;  Inadequate  consultation  with  Con- 
gress; acting  on  incomplete  and  faulty  In- 
formation; exaggerated  Justifying  rhetoric; 
and  too  much  concern  for  "image."  The 
U.S.  now  Is  moving  toward  expanding  Its 
military  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  adding 
to  the  burden  of  U.S.  military  Involvements 
even  though  questions  have  been  ral'^ed 
about  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  the  U.S. 
to  carry  out  Its  existing  defense  commit- 
ments. Officials  make  veUed  threats  of  mili- 
tary hiterventlon  to  secure  oil  supplies  In 
the  Middle  E&st  when  one  of  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  should  be  to  question  mlUtary  solu- 
tions   for   clearly    non-mUltary    problems. 

NEFD   FOR    NATIONAL   DEHATE 

No  brief  discussion  of  lessons  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  can  be  adequate  or  free  of  defect 
and  exception.  The  world  is  too  complex, 
the  choices  open  for  the  future  are  too  many, 
to  be  comprehended  In  short  statements  or 
a  collection  of  guidelines.  The  fact  that  polit- 
ical realities  around  the  world  do  not  alwajrs 
correspond  to  our  simplistic  theories  and 
slogans  Is  Itself  one  of  the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam. New  situations  need  to  be  perceived  In 
their  own  time  and  place — not  as  duplicates 
of  earlier  ones. 

The  Center's  analysis  identifies  major  areas 
where  the  Vietnam  experience  indicates  that 
new  emphases  are  needed  and  that  require 
further  debate.  This  endeavor  Ls  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  development  of  a  new  for- 
eign policy  thai  seeks  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  the  past. 

IXSbON    i:    COMMITMENT 

In  contrast  to  an  earlier  period  when  the 
U.S.  eagerly  thrust  Itself  mUltarlly  Into  every 
corner  of  the  world.  It  Is  widely  accepted  that 
the  U.S.  must  now  be  very  carefiU  In  the 
commitments  we  make.  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  suggested  one  aspect:  "One  lesson  we 
must  surely  learn  from  Vietnam  Is  that  new 
commitments  of  our  national  honor  and 
prestige  must  be  carefully  weighed  .  .  .  We 
must  weigh  carefully — as  we  failed  to  do  in 
the  early  slxtie.s — the  long-term  consequences 
of  new  engagements.  We  must  not  overexttnd 
ourselves,  promising  what  is  not  either  in 
our  Interest  or  within  our  capabUlty." 

Although  most  Americans  would  agree  that 
the  U.S.  needs  to  more  carefully  define  its 
role  In  the  world  and  to  be  somewhat  less 
ambitious  militarily,  many  American  policy 
makers  still  have  doubts  about  this  lesson 
and  continue  to  be  attracted  to  the  Uj8.  role 
as  the  world's  policeman.  The  overblown 
conception  of  the  U5.  world  role  that  in  great 
part  led  to  the  Vietnam  involvement  stiU 
has  strong  acceptance  within  the  Executive 
branch.  Defense  Secretary  James  Schleshiger 
divini.s  that  "historical  necessity  has  thrust 
upon  us"  the  role  of  maintaining  worldwide 
military  equilibrium.  "The  biu-deu  of  respon- 
sibility", he  states,  "ha-s  fallen  oa  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  nobody  else  to  pick  up 
the  torch  If  the  United  States  falls  to  carry 
it".  If  the  role  of  the  U.S.  is  to  be  somewhat 
restricted,  the  difference  is  iliat  other  coun- 
tries are  to  be  recruited  to  help  be  cops  ou 
the  bent.  World  police  headquarters,  how- 
ever. Is  still  to  be  in  Wa-shington.  We  have 
the  capacity  to  exercise  a  more  positive  lead- 
ership. 

U.S.  policy  of  almost  uuUmlicd  anus  sales 
to  the  countries  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  nearly 
$11  Billion  since  1972,  and  the  new  Involve- 
ments In  the  Indian  Occiui,  also  put  In  doubt 
whether  "the  long  term  consequences  of  new 
engagements"  are  being  carefully  assessed  ai> 
Secretary  Kissinger  asserts.  There  may  be 
doubts  that  "v.e  have  learned  our  limits." 

If  the  U.S.  aspires  to  control  rather  than 
Influence  the  flow  of  International  events, 
the  risk  of  being  dragged  Into  new  conflicts 
peripheral  to  U.S.  Interests  will  remain  too 
high.    The    costs    will    al.so    be    unhcr.riible. 
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Form«r  Stat*  Department  offlcUI  Eugene 
Rostow  states  that  "American  treaties  and 
other  commitments  are  the  only  tement  of 
the  world  political  system."  But  mket  of  our 
alliances  were  forged  in  the  Cold  [War  con- 
frontations of  the  1940's  and  195  )'s.  These 
commitments  and  involvements  most  be  re- 
examined to  determine  if  they  still  serve  U.S. 
and  allied  Interests.  We  should  lie  careful 
that  our  policies  dictate  our  com  nitments, 
not  the  other  way  around  as  has  too  often 
happened. 

LESSON    3  :     MILrrAS  X    FORCI  ; 

On©  of  the  most  Ijeneflclal  ou'  comes  of 
Vietnam  has  been  to  raise  quests  >ns  about 
the  limits  of  military  force  as  an  iijstrtuiient 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  dangers  fcf  precip- 
itate use  of  military  force  and  the  liladequacy 
of  military  means  to  solve  complei:  political 
and  economic  problems  such  as  were  con- 
fronted in  Indochina  are  now  widely  per- 
ceived. There  are  greater  inhibitions  today 
than  prior  to  Vietnam  ou  the  Amei  lean  pro- 
pensity toward  military  interventio  a  and  co- 
vert operations.  We  recognize  that  more  ef- 
forts m\ist  be  made  to  resolve  probl  sms  when 
they  are  susceptible  to  acconimodi  itlon  and 
compromise  rather  than  waiting  mtll  they 
raise  the  danger  of  confrontation  and  pos- 
sible use  of  military  force. 

But  the  militarization  of  U.S.  fo;  eign  pol- 
icy is  still  a  major  concern.  Deput  r  Defense 
Secretary  William  Clements  has  stal  ed  a  view 
that,  unfortunately,  is  still  wldey  shared 
within  the  Executive  branch:  "In  our  ever 
clianging  world,  strength  means  military 
strength."  The  recent  report  of  thu  Murphy 
Commission  accurately  perceived  tt  e  need  to 
strengthen  the  State  Department  a  ad  diplo- 
macy vis-a-vis  the  Defense  Departi  oent  and 
the  military  instrument.  Policy  ma  ters  con- 
tinue to  see  a  very  intimate  conne  ction  be- 
tween U.S.  influence  and  U.S.  millt*  ry  power. 
It  is  Secretary  Kissinger's  belief  thi  t  "diplo- 
macy which  is  not  related  to  a  plau  sible  em- 
ployment of  force  is  sterile."  In  par  t  because 
of  this  habitual  attachment  to  ariied  force 
as  the  determinant  of  national  infli  ence,  the 
military  budget  Is  increasing  substantially, 
reaching  a  record  $105  BUlion  in  fl  ical  1976. 
A  narrow  perception  of  U.S.  militi  .ry  power 
Is  also  strongly  held  by  many  US.  policy 
makers.  Secretary  EClsslnger  said  in  June 
1975  that  "Americas  military  streng  h  has  al- 
ways been  used  to  defend,  never  to  oppress". 
American  power  has  often  been  employed 
with  good  Intentions,  but  its  potentially 
tragic  impact  on  other  peoples  mu  it  not  be 
ignored.  One  of  the  lessons  of  VIstnam  is 
that  we  should  have  more  care  In  ;he  righ- 
teousness of  o\ir  purposes  and  more  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  human  consequences  o£  3\ir  mili- 
tary actions. 

LESSON    3:     ANTl-COMMUNlS^t 

Anti-communism  has  been  the 
theme  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  thitty 
The  U.S.  got  involved  in  Indochina 
tl-;  spread  of  Communism."  There 
differences  in  values  and  practices 
U.S.    must,    as    it    has.    maintain 
strength  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
often  in  the  third  world  we  have 
criminate    and    negative    in    our 
munlsm  and  have  seen  the  compeljition 
much  in   military  terms. 

It  is  a  truism  that  today  the 
world  is  no  longer  monolithic  and 
U.S.  is  now  following  a  policy  o: 
with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Chi 
would  be  difficult  to  underestiiiiate 
continuing  inclination  to  interpi  ;t 
events  in  terms  of  the  struggle 
the  "Free  World"  and  the  'Conn 
Recent  events  in  Portugal,  Italy 
Tiu-key,  and  Korea  are  too  easily  i 
in  terms  of  the  continuing  U.S. 
antagonism.  For  example,  a  New  YdrJ:  Times 
editorial  in  July  holds  the  Soviet  Tnion  re- 
sponsible for  internal  political  develop- 
ments in  Portugal:  "The  United  S  ates  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Its  NATO  allies  need  to  make  It  clear  to 
Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  held 
responsible  if  Portugal's  Communists  con- 
tinue on  their  present  path."  The  simpli- 
fication inherent  in  such  a  statement  is  not 
much  different  than  the  simplification  that 
dominated  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
many  yesirs:  aggression  from  the  north  was 
the  cause  of  conflict  and  Moscow  or  Peking 
controlled  events. 

The  U.S.  encouraged  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Chile  because,  as  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  been  quoted,  "I  don't  see  why 
we  need  to  stand  by  and  watch  a  covmtry 
go  Communist  due  to  the  irresponsibility 
of  its  own  people."  Uninformed  rhetoric 
about  countries  "going  Communist"  is  still 
much  too  common  where  more  careful  and 
le.ss  Ideological  analysis  is  requlre<'. 

In  the  absence  of  antl-communlsm  as  the 
touchstone,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  what 
broad  principles  motivate  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Secretary  Kissinger  srmses  this  when  he 
states  that  "while  the  cold  war  structure  of 
mternatlonal  relations  has  come  apart,  a 
new  stable  international  order  has  yet  to 
be  formed."  The  catchword  of  "stability"  is 
an  inadequate  goal,  as  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  occasionally  admitted:  "our  concept  of 
world  order  must  have  deeper  purposes  than 
stability." 

Too  often  the  U.S.  continues  to  instinc- 
tively align  Itself  with  the  status  quo  and 
against  social  change,  siding  with  the  forces 
of  "stability."  Lacking  a  vision  of  goals  be- 
yond stability,  U.S.  contaliunent  policies 
have  seldom  transcended  a  reflexive  global 
antl-communlsm.  Vietnam  should  have 
taught  the  lesson  that  compulsive  resistance 
to  change  In  the  third  world  can  be  very 
damaging  to  our  Interests. 

LESSON    4:    LOC.U.   ISSUES 

Prom  the  beginning  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  Indochlr.a  until  the  very  end,  American 
policy  was  Justified  and  explained  in  term.s 
of  the  Importance  of  events  in  Vietnam  for 
other  international  commitments  and  the 
general  strategic  position  of  the  U.S.  Viet- 
nam was  seen  as  part  of  a  larger  struggle, 
the  world-wide  strategic  conflict  between 
the  U.S.  and  other  great  powers.  George  Ball 
put  it  this  way  in  1906:  "We  can  properly 
imderstand  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  only 
if  we  recognize  it  for  what  it  is — part  of  a 
vast  and  continuing  struggle  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  for  more  than  two 
decades."  Few  Americans  understood  the 
local  Issues  and  conflicts  that  were  the  real 
det«rmlning  factors  in  Indochina.  We  never 
understood  the  people  of  Indochina  and  their 
perceptions  of  their  own  problems.  We 
ignored  the  .Asian  realities  undorlving  the 
War. 

A  lesson  in  Vietnam  in  this  regard  is  that 
we  must  make  a  greater  effort  to  understand 
other  peoples'  perceptions  and  also  to  try  to 
see  ovirselves  as  others  see  us,  a  most  difficult 
task.  Our  ability  to  dictate  outcomes  is 
limited  by  our  Inadequate  political  under- 
standing. A  reassert  ion  of  the  principle  of 
non-iulervention  in  other  peoples'  affairs 
would  be  most  healthy. 

Theodore  White  has  asserted  the  Impor- 
tance of  Improving  our  political  imderstand- 
Ing: 

"The  episode  in  Vietnam  can  be  allowed 
to  become  uiunitlfeat«d  disaster  or  It  can  be 
reduced  to  a  tragedy  that  we  must  mourn 
but  can  live  with,  depending  on  what  we 
have  learned.  What  we  should  have  learned 
is  clear:  the  reach  oi  American  power  is  not 
the  reach  of  our  bombers,  our  helicopters, 
our  fleet,  our  logi.stics.  The  reach  of  Ameri- 
can power  extend.s  only  as  far  as  the  reach  of 
American  political  understanding." 

Lf:ssoN  a :  diseng ac;ing  irom  misi akes 

The  lesson  here  Is  easy  to  state  but  very 
hard  to  follow  in  practice:  Our  national  wel- 
fare and  honor  can  be  better  served  by  early 
disengagement  from  a  mistaken  policy  than 
by  compounding  the  mlstaV:e  by  continuing 
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it.  First,  it  Is  very  hard  to  recognize  a  mis- 
take and  to  admit  that  one  has  been  wrong. 
Second,  the  Inclination  on  the  part  of  policy 
makers  to  continue  policies  once  they  have 
become  oommited  to  them  is  extraordinarily 
powerful.  The  U.S.  st«yed  in  Vietnam  long 
after  most  Americans  had  come  to  see  that 
it  served  a  doubtful  purpose.  Internal  Penta- 
gon analyses  Indicate  that  the  "avoidance 
of  hiunlllation"  was  a  dominant  factor  in 
why  the  U.S.  stuck  it  out  i>o  long  after  rea- 
son dictated  the  need  to  disengage.  Vice 
Admiral  William  Mack,  recently  retired  a.s 
superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
has  pointed  out  that  dissenters  within  gov- 
ernment were  dealt  with  severely. 

One  positive  consequence  of  the  War  lias 
been  the  decline  of  Executive  branch  domi- 
nation of  foreign  policy  and  a  shaking  of 
the  former  belief  that  foreign  affairs  is  a 
matter  only  for  insiders  and  "experts."  The 
Congress  has  asserted  a  more  active  role  to 
share  responsibility  and  provide  corrective, 
critical  perspectives.  Although  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  mistakes  will  not  contmue 
to  be  made,  a  more  democratic  foreign  policy 
with  shared  responsibility,  more  varied  in- 
puts, and  greater  attention  to  critics  may 
make  it  easier  to  correct  future  mistakes. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  of  American  disen- 
gagement from  Vietnam  was  due  to  distorted 
views  by  U.S.  policy  makers  that  other  coun- 
tries somehow  wanted  the  U.S.  to  persevere, 
to  "maintain  its  commitment."  In  fact,  most 
of  our  allies,  including  European  countries 
and  Japan,  came  to  support  U.S.  withdrawal 
sooner  and  more  strongly  than  did  Ameri- 
cans, They  recognized  that  U.S.  obsession 
with  Vietnam  damaged  U.S.  ability  to  meet 
respon.sibllitles  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

LESSON  6:    SECEECy 

The  Vietnam  War  divided  the  American 
people  more  than  any  event  since  our  Civil 
War.  Disillasionment  about  official  decep- 
tion was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  popular 
disenchantment.  We  have  become  suspicious 
of  attempts  to  cloak  cflcial  activities  and 
pui-poses  with  the  covitr  of  "national  se- 
curity." We  now  recogu'ze  that  Executive 
secrecy  and  secret  conm  itnienls  can  deny 
the  public  and  Its  reptesentatives  their 
necessary  voice  in  foreign  policy  and  can 
lead  to  mistaken  and  unpopular  involve- 
ments. Excessive  secrecy  and  policy  elitism 
can  cavise  great  damage  to  democvatic  proc- 
esses. The  continuing  distrust  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  branch  is  a  legacv 
of   past   and   present   abuses. 

Defense  Secretary  Schlesmger  sensibly 
states  thai;  the  only  viable  U.S.  foreign  policy 
l3  one  that  has  the  support  of  the  people: 
"One  can  have  a  vividly  rhetorical  foreign 
policy.  One  can  pile  up  weapons  systems.  But 
unless  there  is  a  public  support  and  the  ap- 
propriate national  character  to  stipport  the 
foreign  policy,  any  nation  will  be  in  trouble.' 
Unfortxniately,  policy  makers  see  their  Job 
more  as  trying  to  regain  public  approval  for 
old  policies  than  in  revising  these  pollciei?. 

Pull  sharing  of  information  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  adequate  debate  and  examination 
of  alternatives  are  essenlinl  prerequisites  for 
good  policy  and  public  support.  The  Cont{re.s.s 
in  1973  passed  the  War  Powers  Act  to  re- 
assert the  Congress'  constitutional  role.  Tlie 
first  significant  opjwrtunity  to  apply  llii.s 
Act,  in  he  Mayaguez  incident,  indicated  that 
in  a  climate  of  crisis  the  coiuitry  can  again 
be  plunged  Into  milltai'y  action  without  full 
debate  and  in  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

Covert  actions  by  U.S.  military  and  intelli- 
gence agencies  played  a  major  role  In  involv- 
ing the  U.S.  in  Soutlieast  Asia.  Recent  revela- 
tions stemming  from  Watergate  have  begun 
to  raise  the  curtain  on  the  extensive  secret 
world  of  CIA  and  other  overseas  covert  oper- 
ations. We  are  beginning  to  see  that  often 
covert  operations  can  lead  to  overt  Involve- 
ment and  that  secret  commlments  can  take 
place  without  members  of  Congress  having 
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aiiy  control  or  even  knowledge  of  what  is  go- 
ing on. 

LESSON  7:    MILTTARY  AID 

Some  believe  that  one  of  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  is  that  where  U.S.  troops  should  not 
be  involved  in  fighting,  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance and  military  training  programs  can 
help  accomplish  tlie  same  purposes.  This  was 
the  message  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  In  fact, 
however,  this  conception  of  the  role  of  mili- 
tary aid  as  a  substitute  for  direct  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  dates  back  to  the  1950's 
and  was  the  major  rationale  for  early  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Indochina.  And  as  late  as  July 
1975,  after  the  biggest  U.S.  aid  program  in 
iilstory,  President  Ford  still  believed  that 
military  aid  could  have  saved  the  day:  "I 
felt  that  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia if  we  had  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
military  assistance  available  there  might 
have  been  another  solution  in  Vietnam." 

If  the  goals  that  one  is  pursuing  are  wrong 
or  not  achievable,  military  aid  is  not  a  pana- 
cea. Too  often  U.S.  aid  programs  have  .served 
to  prop  up  corrupt  and  repressive  regimes 
which  are  incapable  of  solving  the  political 
and  economic  problems  confronting  them. 
U.S.  arms  and  U.S.  advisoi-s  become  identi- 
fied with  such  regimes  and  great  damage  Is 
done  to  the  reputation  and  prestige  of  the 
U.S. 

The  Executive  branch  and  the  Con^gress  are 
headed  in  different  directions  on  the  ques- 
tion on  U.S.  arms  transfers.  The  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department,  as 
tliey  did  in  Indochina,  view  military  aid  ac- 
tivities as  one  of  the  major  Instruments  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  adopt  a  permissive 
attitude  toward  satisfying  foreign  demands 
for  U.S.  arms  and  training.  Congress,  how- 
ever, is  increasingly  critical  of  extensive  U.S. 
arms  deals  wltli  Persian  Gulf  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries  and  wants  to  have  gi-eater 
control. 

The  real  lesson  of  the  experience  in  South 
Vietnam  is  that  military  aid,  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine, Vietnamization,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  failed.  We  have  also  learned  that  mili- 
tary assistance  is  a  critical  step  toward  na- 
tional involvement;  It  can  lead  to  military 
intervention. 

LESSON     8  :      SELF-RELIANCE 

A  truism  that  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
Vietnam  experience  is  that  we  can  only  help 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  help  them- 
selves. U.S.  efforts  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
Japan  after  World  War  II  are  examples  of 
mutually  successful  programs.  But  in  mucli 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  the  conditions  for 
the  U.S.  to  play  a  useful  role,  particularly 
militarily,  have  been  absent.  We  have  striven 
mightily,  as  in  Vietnam,  with  little  accom- 
plishment. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  some  wise  words  in 
this  connection.  "We  have  learned  Important 
lessons  from  the  tragedy  of  Indochina — most 
Importantly  that  outside  effort  can  only  sup- 
plement, btit  not  create,  local  efforts  and 
local  will  to  resist.  .  .  .  There  is  no  question 
that  popUar  will  and  social  Justice  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  essential  underpinning 
of  resistance  to  subversion  and  external 
challenge." 

We  have  too  often  tried  to  equate  military 
power  with  effective  government.  We  have 
been  Intimately  Involved  with  governments 
that  cannot  obtain  the  support  of  their  own 
people  and  have  little  legitimacy,  regimes 
that  do  not  deal  with  the  causes  of  discon- 
tent and  violence. 

The  humility  that  we  should  have  learned 
from  our  costly  failures  in  Indochina  should 
encourage  us  to  really  put  into  practice  our 
rhetoric  about  supporting  those  who  are  suc- 
cessfully dealing  with  social  justice  and  ob- 
taining genuine  popular  support.  We  should 
not  let  blustering  about  "national  security" 
or  "antl-communlsm"  distract  us  from  this 
fundamental  lesson  of  Vietnam  nor  make  us 
deaf  to  the  voices  of  those  who  may  be  tell- 
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Ing  us  unpleasant  truths  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  hear. 

John  Stuart  Mill  warned  us  more  than  a 
century  ago: 

"A  government  which  needs  foreign  sup- 
port to  enforce  obedience  from  Its  own  citi- 
zens is  one  which  ought  not  to  exist;  and 
the  assistance  given  to  It  by  foreigners  Is 
hardly  ever  anything  but  tlie  sympathy  of 
one  despotism  with  another." 

I.FSSON     O:      MTIITi»!tY     LKOACY 

Thfire  will  certainly  be  continuing  dis- 
ngreement  about  the  foreign  policy  lessons  ol 
Vietnam  but  the  hardware  and  tactics  gen- 
erated by  that  conflict  will  be  with  us  for 
many  years.  The  weapons  and  technologies 
developed  for  Vietnam  are  proliferating 
around  the  world,  increasing  tlie  potential 
for  destructive  conflict.  The  basic  compo- 
nents of  the  electronic  "battlefield  of  the 
futiu-e"  were  first  used  in  Vietnam,  and  many 
urgently-generated  weapons  from  the  Viet- 
nam War  are  now  part  of  our  conventional 
military  arsenal.' 

When  President  Ford  states  that  he  has 
■learned  some  lessons  concerning  how  we 
would  conduct  a  military  operation  "  he  is 
probably  thinking  about  bombing.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schleslnger  elaborated  on  the  new 
importance  that  the  U.S.  attaches  to  stra- 
tegic bombing  when  he  warned  North  Korea 
in  these  words:  "One  of  the  lessons  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  is  that  rather  than  sim- 
ply counter  your  opponent's  thrusts,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  for  the  heart  of  the  oppo- 
nent's power:  destroy  his  military  forces 
rather  tlian  simply  being  involved  endlessly 
in  ancillary  military  operations."  General 
George  Brown.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  stresses  that  "alrpower  is  now,  more 
than  ever,  the  decisive  factor  in  warfare." 

Between  1966  and  197.3,  7.5  million  tons  of 
liigh  explosives  were  dropped  over  Indochina 
by  U..S.  planes.  This  was  the  most  hitenslve 
bombing  campaign  ever  conducted  by  the 
United  States.  More  tonnage  was  dropped 
over  Indochina  than  in  both  theatres  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  combined. 

As  American  troops  were  withdrawn,  the 
bombing  became  the  centerpiece  of  U.S. 
strategy  in  Indochina.  But  how  successful 
was  the  bombmg?  Its  purpose  was  to  destroy 
Hanoi's  capability  and,  even  more,  its  willing- 
ness to  support  the  war  in  the  south.  Yet 
some  Intelligence  reports  warned  early  on 
that  Viet  Cong  dependence  upon  northern 
support  was  not  critical. 

With  few  Industrial  targets.  North  Viet- 
nam's capaljilitles  could  not  easily  be  de- 
stroyed to  one  RAND  study,  as  early  as  1966 
Hanoi  anticipated  a  virtually  tuilimited 
American  bombhig  campaign  and  began  to 
adjust  its  indtistrlal  and  transportation 
system.  North  Vietnam  also  effectively  used 
the  bombing  to  extract  larger  amounts  of 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  The 
bombing  increased  the  number  of  people 
available  for  military  service,  and  boosted 
popular  support  for  the  war.  The  Infiltration 
rates  into  the  sotith  actually  increased  after 
we  started  bombing.  Throughout  the  war  the 
U.S.  military  underestimated  the  opponents 
.strength  and  perseverence.  Our  technological 
power  could  make  them  change  tactics,  but  it 
could  never  make  them  abandon  the  War. 

General  Brown  has  recently  criticized 
American  tactics  and  "restraint"  in  Indo- 
china: "It  violated  the  basic  military  prin- 
ciples of  surprise  and  mass  as  the  way  to 
achieve  prompt  success  with  minimum  loss." 
While  these  may  be  good  principles  of  war, 
they  require  certainty  of  purpose  and  there  Is 
a  potential  danger  that  In  future  crises  the 
U.S.  will  be  prone  to  premature  e.scalation  or 
overreaction. 

The  option  of  f.slng  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  also  being  pushed.  If  it  appears  to  the 
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rest  of  the  world  and  ourselves  that  we  can- 
not credibly  tlireaten  intervention  with 
American  troops  In  the  wake  of  Vietnam, 
then  perhaps  we  can  threaten  "limited  nu- 
clear responses."  Secretary  Schlesinger's  re- 
cent report  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  discussed  the  first  u.se  of  such  weap- 
ons in  langu:»ge  which  military  officials  have 
also  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  world:  'The 
attack  should  be  delivered  with  sufficient 
sliock  and  decisiveness  to  forcibly  change  the 
perceptions  of  tlie  Warsaw  Pact  leaders  and 
create  a  situation  conducive  to  negotiations.  " 


HOW    THE    WORLD    IGNORES    THE 
BLOODBATH  IN  CAMBODIA 


'  A  background  paper  on  the  military  leg- 
acy of  Vietnam  is  available  from  the  Center. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILLl.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

IMr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  their 
takeover  of  Cambodia,  the  Khmer 
Rouge  liave  unleashed  a  bloodbath  of 
terror  which  rivals  the  barbari.=m  which 
has  emerged  in  Nazi  Germany  and 
Stalinist  Russia  earlier  in  this  century. 

Upon  entering  the  capital  city  of 
Phnom  Penh,  Cambodian  Communist 
troops  embarked  upon  a  policy  of 
genocide  by  ordering  the  entire  popula- 
tion— some  two  million  people — to  move 
out  of  the  city  en  masse.  'Women,  chil- 
dren, old  men — were  all  driven  out  like 
cattle,  many  of  them  totally  unequipped 
or  supplied  to  go  for  more  than  a  few 
hour.s — toward  an  unknown  destination 
65  miles  away. 

Unfortunately,  tlie  brutality  being 
inflicted  by  the  Communists  in  Cambodia 
has  been  largely  ignored  by  world  opin- 
ion. Fortunately,  some  observers  have 
spoken  out.  Columnist  Jack  Anderson, 
for  example,  wrote  that — 

This  must  go  down  in  history  as  the 
greatest  atrocity  since  the  Nazis  herded  Jews 
into  gas  chambers.  The  mass  exodus  was  a 
death  march.  .  .  .  An  estimated  one  million 
people  are  expected  to  die  from  hunger  and 
exposure. 

The  United  Nations  repeatedly  passes 
resolutions  denouncing  Israel,  South 
Africa,  and  Portugal,  but  has  not  had  a 
word  to  say  about  the  conduct  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

Leo  Cherne,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Freedom  House  and 
chairman  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  has  written  that. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  before,  it  is  possible 
for  the  world  to  learn  of  monumental 
tragedy,  tragedy  beyond  measure,  and  ignore 
it.  .  .  There  are  no  inquiries  under  way.  The 
International  Red  Cross  has  not  been  rushed 
to  Phnom  Penh.  No  p'-otests  have  been 
lodged  with  the  International  Commission 
of  Free  Jurists.  The  United  Nations  has  not 
l)een  called  into  special  session,  nor  has  an 
agenda  item  even  been  suggested  for  the  Fair-: 
regular  .session  of  the  Assembly.  No  advertise- 
ment carrying  the  names  of  concerned 
citizens  has  appeared  in  any  US  newspaper. 

Mr.  Cherne  addressed  these  words  to 
his  fellow  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Freedom  House:  "I  appeal  to 
you— to  take  the  first  step  so  that  this 
ghastly  silence  may  end.  If  our  voices 
are  raised,  there  may  be  others  who  will 
add  their  cries." 
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I  wish  to  join  my  voice  with 
Cherne  and  those  others  who 
cemed    about    the    barbarism 
Khmer  Roufce  and  the  mass 
which  have  taken  place  in  CamAodia 

I  wish  to  sliare  with  my  colleigues 
Cheme's  statement.  'Into  a 
tomless   Hole,"   which   appear; 
September-October  1975  issue 
dom  at  Issue,   and  insert  it 
Record  at  this  time : 

Into  a  Dark,  Bottomless  Hin  e 
(By  Leo  Cherne) 

Thirty  years  bave  passed  since 
death  camps  were  forced  on  our 
ness.   Time   and   again   during   t 
serious  efforts  have  been  made  to 
that  holocaust.  The  Nuremberg  tri4ls 
provide  the  answers.  Nor  have  & 
investigations,  memorial  meetings, 
reconstruction,  memoirs  of  the  su  viv 

That  six-year  period   in  which 
mated  els  million  Jews  and  haM 
many  non-Jews  were  put  to  deatl  i 
magnitudes    so    vast    that    humai  t 
bends  before  the  weight  of  the 
public  television,  recently  c.arkln^ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  end  of  Wo:  Id 
telecast  an  Israeli-made  documeniary, 
81st  Blow."  The  title  refers   to 
of  the  Jewish  child  who  survived  t 
ment  of  80  cruel  blows.  When  he 
able  to  tell  others  of  his  experience 
would  believe  him.  That  was  the 

Lucy  Davrtdowlez's  "The  War 
Jews — 1933-1945"  addresses  Ir^sel 
Of  the  three  central  questions  to 
return  over  and  over  again :  "Ho 
modem  state  carry  out  the  systen^ 
der  of  a  whole  people?"  "How  cou 
people  allow  itself  to  be  destroy 
definitive  account  does  not,  how 
attempt  an  answer  to  the  third 
"How  could  the  world  sit  by  unc 
and  unprotestlngly  while  this  ha^pe 

That  we  went  to  war  answers  no 
That  we  won  the  war  provides  n< 
And  we  need  the  answers,  less  foi 
of  those  who  are  dead  or  the  few 
vived  than  because,  at  the  core  of 
there  may  be  some  key  to  our  own 

THAT    THt-RSDAY    IM     1975 
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Thirty-year-old     events     are 
reconstruct.  We  have,  however,  suddenly 
presented  with   another  such   hu;  nan 
vulslon    which    may,    if    we    pres  i 
enough.    Illuminate    history    and 
The  events  are  not  identical 
people  will  die.  Yet  one  measurement 
more  shocking.  It  appears  to  have 
years  to  kill  nine  million  human 
Nazi  Germany  and  the  countries 
pied.  It  appears  to  have  taken  c 
inflict   catastrophic   disaster   on    i 
three  million  Cambodians. 

That  day  was  Thursday.  April 
very  few  reporters  were  present  Ir 
They  saw  small  fragments  of  what 
ordered.  The  ensuing  phrases  whlth 
quotation   marks   are   the   exact 
Jotimallsts  who  were  there.  One  In 
Sydney  H.  Schanberg  of  the  New  Y(}rk 
provides   most   of   these   details, 
they  are.  He  was  an  eyewltnes-s 
the  repository  of  things  which  w 
him  by  others. 

I    know    something    of    Schaijbdrg 
cerned  and  accurate  eye  for  human] 
having  compared  his  accounts  wit 
both    saw   outside   of   Calcutta   diiring 
flight  of  the  Bengalis  before  Ban 
1972.  It  la  difficult  for  me  to  imagln  > 
ism  of  a  higher  order  thui  his 
those  last  days  In  Phnom  Penh. 

Of  the  events  on  AprU   17,  197|,  here  Is 
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Schanberg's  estimate  of  size,  "Perhaps  as 
many  as  three  or  four  miUlon  people,  most 
of  them  on  foot,  have  been  forced  out  of  the 
cities  and  sent  on  a  mammoth  and  grueling 
exodus  Into  areas  deep  in  the  countryside." 
The  numbers,  however,  don't  really  tell  the 
story.  It  is  the  totality  of  this  terrible  act 
which  is  the  more  difficult  to  grasp:  "No  one 
has  been  excluded — even  the  very  old,  the 
very  young,  the  sick  and  the  wounded  have 
been  forced  out  onto  the  roads — and  some 
will  clearly  not  be  strong  enough  to  survive." 

I  try  to  visualize  this,  some  Way  I  can 
understand.  I  imagine  that  on  a  sudden  order 
It  is  required  that  every  living  human  adult 
or  child,  "even  the  very  old,  the  very  young, 
the  sick  and  the  wounded"  must  leave  Man- 
hattan. Manhattan  Is  only  half  the  size  of 
the  area  evacuated  in  Cambodia.  Yet,  even 
imagining  a  million  and  a  half  people,  press- 
ing Ilk©  driver  ants  toward  the  Lincoln 
Tunnel  or  the  George  Washington  Bridge  is 
all  but  impossible. 

It  Is  not  simply  that  these  urban  dwellers 
in  Cambodia  were  forced  to  leave  their  city 
homes.  The  Inhuman  effort  which  was  com- 
pelled of  them  is  even  greater  than  that: 
"Apparently  the  areas  Into  which  the  evacu- 
ees are  being  herded  are  at  least  65  miles 
from  Phnom  Penh  . . .  Even  the  roads  that 
radiate  out  of  the  capital  and  that  carried 
the  nation's  commerce  have  been  virtually 
abandoned,  and  the  popiUation  living  along 
the  roads,  as  well  as  that  in  aU  cities  and 
towns  that  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
American-backed  Government,  has  been 
pushed  Into  the  interior." 

I  force  my  mind  back  to  the  image  I  am 
imagining  simply  to  understand  that  when 
those  of  us  who  are  stronger  have  made  It 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Lincoln  Tunnel,  our 
forced  march  has  only  begun.  We  must  walk 
southward  at  least  as  far  as  Trenton,  or  west- 
ward beyond  New  Jersey's  Great  Swamp. 
There  are  still  others  climbing  over  the  aban- 
doned vehicles  on  the  George  Washhigton 
Bridge  who.  when  they  reach  the  toU  booths, 
must  first  head  north  beyond  Middletown. 
N.Y.  I  see  old  people  being  carried,  children 
already  long  since  separated  from  their  par- 
ents crying  and  walking,  suitcases  with  their 
contents  scattered,  some  shoved  over  the 
side  of  the  bridge.  By  now  only  food  and 
water  are  worth  struggUng  with.  My  imagin- 
ing refuses  to  perceive  bodies  being  pushed 
aside.  Yet  I  know  that  there  are  those  who 
could  not  have  made  it  this  far. 

We  know  from  a  foreign  diplomat  and  sev- 
eral doctors  who  were  In  the  hospital.^  Ui 
Phnom  Penh  on  that  day  that  Schanberg's 
phrase  "the  sick  and  the  wounded  have  been 
forced  out  onto  the  roads"  is  not  a  figure  of 
speech.  It  is  exact.  The  hospitals  were  simply 
emptied.  There  were  patients  too  sick  to  be 
moved  from  their  beds.  Some  were  helped 
out  by  other  patients  or  the  handful  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  But  there  was  no  way  to 
carry  them  very  far.  There  were  others  who 
were  left  in  their  beds  until  the  troops  an-lved 
and  then  we  are  told  that  they  were  simply 
thrown  out  of  the  windows. 

My  mind  Imagines  the  Kllngenstein  Pavil- 
ion at  Mt.  Slnal  and  quickly  rejects  the  paral- 
lel. It's  JiLst  too  tall.  There  are  no  such  build- 
ings in  Cambodia.  Yet  before  I  ptish  the 
thought  from  my  mind.  I  see  a  broken  body 
lying  across  the  torn  canvas  of  the  awning 
which  stretches  to  the  cab  stand  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  And  the  same  events  are  of  course 
being  repeated  at  New  York  Hospital,  Pre.sby- 
terlan  (which  fortunately  Is  close  to  the 
George  Washington  Bridge),  Bellevue,  and 
scores  of  other  hospitals  in  Manhattan. 

Eyewitnes.«i  reports  are  quite  explicit  on 
this  score:  "Hospitals  Jammed  with  wounded 
were  emptied,  right  down  to  the  last  patient. 
They  went — limping,  crawling,  on  crutches, 
caiTied  on  relatives'  bac'ics.  wheeled  on  their 
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hospital  beds."  Surely  this  must  be  the 
fevered  imaginings  of  a  patient  who  was 
reluctant  to  leave  the  hospital.  Yet,  we  must 
deal  with  the  stubborn  reports  brought  out 
by  doctors.  "A  foreign  doctor  offered  this 
explanation  for  the  expulsion  of  the  sick  and 
the  wounded  from  the  hospital:  'They  could 
not  cope  with  all  the  patients — they  do  not 
have  the  doctors — so  they  apparently  decided 
to  throw  them  all  out  and  blame  any  deaths 
on  the  old  regime.  That  way  they  could  start 
from  scratch  medically.'  "  There  is  another 
even  more  terrible  detail:  "A  foreign  doctor, 
who  had  been  forced  at  gunpoint  to  abandon 
a  seriously  wounded  patient  in  mldoperatlon. 
added  In  a  dark  voice:  "They  have  not  got  a 
iuimauitarian   thought  in   their   heads!'" 

As  exact  as  these  few  reports  are,  they  are 
nevertheless  meager.  Even  the  existence  of 
these  few  details  is  an  accidental  fact  which 
we  owe  to  a  small  group  of  Journalists  who 
were  among  the  1,050  foreigners  who  were 
still  in  Phnom  Penh  on  that  Thursday  in 
April.  The  details  they  tell  are  slight  because 
the  foreign  newsmen  were  prisoners  them- 
selves. Their  movement  was  limited  to  the 
hotels,  embassies,  or  hospitals  in  which  they 
accidentally  found  themselves  that  day.  They 
remained  prisoners  until  their  three-day  exit 
by  truck  during  the  first  week  in  May.  We 
therefore  know  only  the  very  little  they  could 
see  and  tell  each  other.  There  are  a  thousand 
questions  on  which  they  cannot  enlighten 
us.  Where  three  to  four  million  people  live, 
even  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  there  are 
deaths  which  occur  dally.  On  any  normal  day 
in  the  few  cities  In  Cambodia  164  people 
would  have  died.  Th^trsday,  April  17,  was  not 
a  normal  day.  What  happened  to  the  dead.' 
Where  there  are  sick  and  wounded  who  are 
compelled  to  walk  a  long  distance,  there  will 
be  additional  deaths.  What  happened  to 
them?  Where  millions  shove  their  way  to 
reach  the  assumed  safety  of  the  three  roads 
out  of  the  city,  there  will  be  pushing,  and 
injury,  and  panic.  There  will  be  abandoned 
pedicabs,  autos.  scooters,  carts,  animals. 
Where  there  are  three  to  four  million  people, 
not  ninny  minutes  go  by  without  a  birth.  On 
f:a.<'\\  Cambodian  day.  462  Infants  were  added 
to  the  city  population  alone.  Even  horses 
drop  their  foals  In  quiet,  and  domestic  pets 
In  some  dark  and  secure  corner.  These  preg- 
nant women  were  among  those  herded  out  of 
tlie  cities  and  every  three  minutes  a  child 
was  born.  What  happened?  Was  there  Invari- 
ably a  knife,  another  sharp  tool  to  cut  away 
the  afterbirth,  the  placenta?  We  know  that 
several  of  these  mothers  thrust  their  infants 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  certain  that 
their  children  would  not  otherwise  survive 
what  lay  ahead.  We  know  that  no  stores  of 
food  or  water  were  prepared  in  advance  alon^ 
the  65-mile  road  and  whatever  food  was  car- 
ried could  hardly  have  lasted  more  than  a 
third  of  that  distance.  What  happened  then.' 

I  try  to  imagine  a  million  people  stretched 
along  the  Garden  State  Parkway,  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike,  Route  80.  But  here  the 
imagining  favors  those  of  us  who  live  in 
Manhattan.  I  am  picture  suburban  homes 
along  the  way  with  food  that  will  be  shared. 
Even  abandoned  homes  have  iniliniited  nui- 
ning  water. 

How  many  days  did  it  take  to  walk  ilio.sc 
65  miles  and  how  many  in  fact  did  make 
it?  And  those  peasants  eking  out  an  exist- 
ence in  the  countryside,  how  ready  were 
they  to  suddenly  accommodate  more  than 
than  their  own  number?  The  fact  Is.  the 
three  to  four  million  people  thrust  more 
than  65  miles  from  the  few  cities  in  Cam- 
bodia represent  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  population  of  a  not  very  large  coun- 
try. We  know  that  In  the  towns  along  that 
65-mlle  route  "every"  shop  had  been  broken 
Into  and  looted.  Not  a  single  civilian  was 
visible — only  the  many  soldiers  camping  In 
the  shops  and  on  the  sidewalks." 
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There  is  one  detail  about  all  of  these 
events  that  may  finally  prove  to  be  more 
horrible  than  the  others.  It  is  strikingly 
similar  to  that  which  took  place  during  the 
six  years  In  which  the  Holocaust  occurred. 
Though  what  we  learned  about  the  events 
which  began  on  April  17,  1975  is  fragmentary, 
those  fragments  have  been  conveyed  to  a  fair 
portion  of  the  civilized  world.  Millions  of  us 
liave  been  sufficiently  expo.sed  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  death,  anguish,  physical  suffering  and 
inhumanity  to  have  produced  an  echoelng 
outcry.  Yet  for  five  weeks,  there  was  not  a 
soiuid.  not  one  Inquiry,  not  one  protest. 

A  DEEP,  BLACK  ECHOLESS  HOLE 

It  is  evident  that,  as  before,  it  is  possible 
for  the  world  to  learn  of  monumental  trag- 
edy, tragedy  beyond  measure,  and  ignore  it. 
The  blunt  fact  is  that  these  "three  to  four 
million  people"  fell  Into  a  deep,  black,  echo- 
less  hole.  They  are  silent,  and  we  are  silent. 
There  are  no  inquiries  underway.  The  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  has  not  been  rushed 
to  Phnom  Penh.  No  protests  have  been  lodged 
with  the  International  Commission  of  Free 
Jurists.  The  United  Nations  has  not  been 
called  Into  special  session,  nor  has  an  agenda 
item  even  been  suggested  for  this  Fall's  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Assembly.  No  advertise- 
ment carrying  the  names  of  concerned  cit- 
izens has  appeared  in  any  U.S.  newspaper. 
And  this  silence  is  not  limited  to  the  United 
States. 

When  Kitty  Genovese's  cries  for  help  were 
heard  hi  the  stillness  of  a  night  In  Queens, 
not  one  of  the  score  of  neighbors  who  heard 
her  dying  plea  answered.  The  newspapers 
reflected  outrage  for  days  after  the  death 
of  that  one  unaided  woman.  Yet  after  Shan- 
berg's  report,  which  was  given  more  than 
a  full  page  in  the  New  York  Times,  no  echo- 
ing outcry  was  heard.  For  the  next  five  weeks 
there  was  total  silence.  The  first  follow-up 
report  out  of  Bangkok  on  June  12  may  even 
have  been  more  shocking  than  the  silence 
which  preceded  it.  "Urban  Exodus  Com- 
pleted, Cambodian  Refugees  Say — At  least 
a  dozen  participants  In  the  march  have 
managed  to  break  away  and  make  their  way 
to  the  Thai-Cambodian  border  In  the  last 
two  weeks."  That  story  out  of  Bangkok  re- 
flects a  Journalism  so  bland  that  even  the 
headline  seems  excitable  In  contrast:  "Re- 
cent Cambodian  Refugees  Report  Population 
Shift  From  Cities  Completed."  The  reassuring 
report  continues:  "The  refugees  who  were 
Interviewed  said  they  were  well-treated  and 
never  wanted  for  basic  food,  particularly 
rice.  When  the  refugees  had  arrived  at  their 
final  local  staging  area  and  were  met  by  the 
Exodus  Reception  Committee,  they  were 
assigned  to  tracts  of  rlcelands.  .  . .  But  several 
refugees  reported  seeing  children  with  the 
swollen  bellies  that  indicate  malnutrition  in 
the  areas  where  they  were  arriving.  .  . .  There 
was  also  the  problem  of  severe  shortages  of 
drinking  water.  .  .  .  Some  refugees  said  they 
had  seen  a  half  dozen  or  more  refugees  die 
each  day  from  cholera  and  scores  who  were 
severely  111  .  .  .  there  was  also  a  severe  short- 
age of  farm  tools." 

All  In  all,  not  bad,  not  bad  at  all  consider- 
ing that  "three  to  four  million  people,  most 
of  them  on  foot,  have  been  forced  out  of  the 
cities  and  sent  on  a  grueling  exodus  Into 
areas  deep  in  the  countryside  ,  .  .  even  the 
very  old,  the  very  young,  the  sick  and  the 
wounded." 

This  single  report  out  of  Bangkok  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  the  mind  doesn't  boggle: 
it  simply  does  not  comprehend.  It  is  in  short 
"Tlie  81st  Blow." 

We  are  smack  up  against  the  terrible  ques- 
tion about  ourselves  which  writers,  scholars, 
survivors  and  theologians  have  tried  to 
unearth  from  the  Holocaust  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  most  generous  self-assess- 
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ment  we  can  make  is  that  these  events  must 
be  so  beyond  our  experience,  so  outside  our 
Imagining,  of  so  gargantuan  a  size  that  there 
is  simply  no  language  which  serves  to  engage 
us.  And  yet  we  msut  be  engaged  if  we  are 
to  understand  ourselves  and  be  of  some  pos- 
sible help  In  relieving  the  suffering  of  those 
who  are  still  alive. 

Surely  It  Is  not  for  the  lack  of  human  feel- 
ing that  we  are  silent.  Thirty-five  years  ago, 
a  world-famous  group  of  political  scien- 
tists and  educators  formed  a  commission  un- 
der the  leadership  of  John  Dewey  to  inquire 
into  the  killing  of  one  man,  Leon  Trot.sky. 
Three  months  ago,  several  hundred  scholars 
met  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  the  six  mil- 
lion Jewish  victims.  On  Sunday,  June  15, 
1975,  liundreds  of  American  names  appeared 
in  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  seeking  to 
require  the  publication  of  all  of  the  records 
which  dealt  with  the  death  of  Ethel  and  Ju- 
lius Rosenberg,  a  death  by  decision  of  jury 
in  a  court  of  law. 

Yet  nothing  but  silence  followed  the  forced 
uprooting  of  half  the  total  population  of  an 
entire  country.  Even  this  description  did 
nothing  to  us  that  required  a  sound:  ".  .  . 
people  suddenly  moved  out  of  the  city  en 
masse  in  stunned  silence — walking,  bicycling, 
pushing  cars  that  had  run  otit  of  fuel,  cover- 
ing the  roads  like  a  human  carpet,  bent  under 
sacks  of  belongings  hastily  thrown  together 
when  the  heavily  armed  peasant  soldiers 
came  and  told  them  to  leave  immediately, 
everyone  dispirited  and  frightened  by  the  un- 
known that  awaited  them  and  many  plainly 
terrified  because  they  were  soft  city  people 
and  were  sure  the  trip  would  kill  them." 

We  know  that  some  must  have  died  simply 
as  a  result  of  being  moved  from  their  hos- 
pital beds.  Were  their  bodies  swept  up  and 
piled  on  carts  like  those  bodies  one  always 
sees  in  documentaries  which  recall  the  War- 
saw Ghetto,  or  did  they  just  lie  there  and  rot 
in  the  Cambodian  heat  of  an  April  day  after 
the  last  of  those  who  were  able  to,  had  left 
the  city? 

These  are  not  rhetorical  questions.  Tliese 
are  questions  to  which  we  mu«,t  have  the 
answers.  This  is  an  event  about  which  we 
must  end  our  silence.  This  is  a  mystery  from 
which  some  understanding  must  emerge 
while  there  are  those  who  can  still  tell  us 
what  It  was  like  and  why. 

We  know  from  Frances  Fitzgerald's  "Fire 
In  the  Lake"  how  precious  in  that  corner  of 
the  world  are  the  links  to  the  ancestral 
graves,  the  familial  ties  which  have  tradi- 
tionally bound  the  generations  to  the  place 
of  their  birth  and  their  ancestors'  deaths. 
And  these  ancestral  and  familial  roots  are 
as  real,  we  are  told,  in  the  cities  as  they  are 
In  the  countryside.  No  foreigner  insensitive 
to  this  fact  uprooted  these  millions  of  Cam- 
bodians. It  was  exacted  of  Cambodians  by 
Cambodians. 

There  is  one  very  large  hope  which  may  yet 
relieve  us.  There  may  not  have  been  whole- 
sole  terror  and  death.  The  fear  may  simply 
be  without  foundation.  But  even  that  prop- 
osition leaves  one  nagging  question:  If  all 
that  was  written  about  that  one  day  were  to 
turn  out  to  be  false,  how  could  there  have 
been  nothing  but  silence  from  the  rest  of  us 
until  we  learned  that  what  was  written  was 
not  true? 

I  appeal  to  you,  fellow  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Freedom  House,  to  take 
the  first  step  so  that  this  ghastly  silence  may 
end.  If  our  voices  are  raised,  there  may  be 
others  who  will  add  their  cries.  Then,  in  turn, 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  of  the 
United  Nations  may  request  the  government 
of  Cambodia  to  permit  an  objective  inquiry 
seeking  simply  to  learn  the  truth.  What  is 
needed  is  a  start.  To  make  a  start,  an  ex- 
pression of  our  deep  anguish  is  required. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  GOALS: 
CRITIQUE  OP  THE  SECOND  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  AGRICULTURE  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 
the  Congi-ess  evidenced  its  intention  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  develop  a 
national  program  for  rural  development, 
and  not  simply  provide  financial  support 
for  disjointed  local  and  State  efforts. 
Three  years  later,  such  a  coordinated 
effort  is  yet  to  be  implemented. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  a  critique 
that  was  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  under  the  coordination 
of  Dr.  Morton  J.  Schussheim,  on  the 
second  annual  goals  report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  con- 
gressional rural  caucus,  a  biparti.san 
group  of  102  House  Members.  The  cri- 
tique was  prepared  at  my  request  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  congressional  rural  caucus.  Other 
members  of  the  executive  committee  are 
Bob  Bergland  of  Minnesota.  Ed  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Gillis  Long  of  Louisiana. 
GUNN  McKay  of  Utah,  Charlie  Rose  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Don  Young  of 
Alaska. 

The  critique  will  offer  useful  back- 
ground for  a  comprehensive  study  to 
identify  the  problems  of  rural  America 
that  is  being  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  also  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
congressional  rural  caucus. 

The  critique  stated,  inter  aha,  that — 

The  Administration  may  disagree  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  1972  Rural  Development 
Act,  but  it  Ls  duty  bound  to  Implement  It. 

A  criticism  of  executive  bureaucratic 
practice  heard  increa.singly  of  late. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  rural 
America  are  inextricably  interrelated 
with  the  problems  of  urban  America. 
The  congressional  rural  caucus  office  and 
caucus  members  have  received  many  in- 
quiries about  this  analysis,  which  is  en- 
titled "Rural  Development  Goals:  Cri- 
tique of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Con- 
gress." Because  of  the  widesper^d  inter- 
est, I  insert  Dr.  Schussheim 's  edited  over- 
view of  the  critique  in  the  Record: 
Rural  Development  Goals  :  CsrriguE  or  the 

Second  Annual  Report 
(By  Morton  J.  Schussheim,  Senior  Specialist, 

Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of 

Congress) 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Congress  on  "Rural 
Development  Goals"  contains  much  useful 
information.  But  it  sets  no  long-term  nu- 
merical targets  for  Jobs  and  Income,  commu- 
nity facilities  and  housing,  or  other  needs 
of  rural  areas;  it  contains  no  In-depth  analy- 
sis of  the  economic  prospects  of  business  and 
industry  in  rural  places;  it  does  not  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams; and  it  offers  no  specific  recommenda- 
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tlons  for  new  Federal  policies 
to   revitalize   rural   areas.   Thua 
question  whether  the  most  recent 
opment  goals  report  fully 
spirit  of  the  law  contained  In 
Rural   Development   Act   of    197 ! 

WHAT  THE  LAW   REQ 

The  Rural  Development  Act  o: 
iio   Law  92^19)    adds  rural  dev 
H  basic  concern  of  the  Departm 
culture  and  directs  the  Secretary 
ture  to  advise  the  President  and 
on  policies  and  programs  design 
the  quality  of  life  for  people  i 
nonmelropolitan  areas  (Sec.  60.'3 ) 
retary  Is  charged  with  responsi 
ordinatlng  a  nationwide  rural 
program  utilizing  not  only  the 
his  own  department  but  of  all 
partments  and  agencies.  This  is 
In    coordination    with    related 
State  and  local  governments.  In 
of  this  mandate  the  Secretary  of 
is  instructed  to  establish  rural 
goals   in   connection   with   empl 
come,   population,   housing,   and 
community  services  and  facUitl 
quired  to  report  to  Congress  eac:  i 
to  September  1  on  progress  in  at 
goals. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that 
tended  the  Secretary  to  develop 
program  for  rural  development  a 
ply  provide  financial  support  foi 
ment  of  disjointed  local  and  Sta 
operating  under  the  rubric  of 
ment.  In  fact,  when  the  Secretary 
ture  attempted  to  delegat« 
for  riu-al  development  to  the 
ments.  he  was  prohibited  from 
action  by  the  Congress.  An 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
of  1973  states:  "No  grant  or  loan 
to  be  made  under  this  Act  shal 
be  subject  to  the  prior  approval  o: 
employee,  or  agency  of  any  State 

THE     SECRETARY'S     APPROACH     TO     F 
GOALS 

The  Second  Annual  Report 
tlve  qualitative  goals  statements" 
ment,  income,  population,  housln 
munlty    services    and    facilities, 
stated  in  broad  terms.  The  emplo^' 
for  example,  is  set  forth  as  follows 

"Employment — Assist  in  the 
climate  conducive  to  growth  in 
ment  base  of  rural  America 
Ing  a  range  of  Job  opportunities 
who  wish  to  live  In  rural  areas." 

An  alternative  approach  Is  to 
increase  In  Jobs  required  to 
pectlve  growth   in  the  labor 
from  natural  increase  In 
coming  decade.  The  report  takes 
of  this  approach  In  referring  to  th( 
of  the  1960s.  During  that  decade 
sence  of  outmlgratlon  there  wouli  I 
an  estimated  net  increase  in  the 
politan  male  labor  force  of  two 
fact,   the    actual    net    Increase 
But  the  report  stops  short  of 
projections  for  the  remainder  of 
1980s. 

The  report  provides  what  Is 
titatlve   goals  statements  or 
on  budget  figures  of  the 
culture    for    fiscal    year    1975. 
12.000-15.000  new  Jobs  are 
suit  from  business  and  Industrial 
anteed  by  the  Farmers  Home 
another  35.000-42,000  manyears  of 
work  are  projected  for 
public  facilities  authorized  unde 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  197S 
year  estimates  are  normally 
or  as  "program  levels"  or  "w 
than  as  goals  or  targets 
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The  multiplier  effect  of  such  programs  is 
recognized  but  not  quantified.  Thus  the  re- 
port refers  to  "an  undetermined  number  of 
continuing  Jobs  generated  in  supporting 
bvisinesses."  There  are  methods  for  estimat- 
ing the  series  of  expenditures  and  labor  re- 
quirements that  follow  an  initial  capital  in- 
vestment. Inasmuch  as  the  multiplier  effect 
Is  adduced  as  a  major  reason  for  govern- 
mental loans  or  loan  guarantees,  one  would 
think  that  the  Secretary  would  prepare  such 
e.^timates  for  federally-aided  outlays  in  ruriil 
areas. 

An  obvious  gap  in  the  report  is  the  paucity 
of  dlscu.<!sion  of  goals  and  progress  toward 
goals  of  Federal  programs  that  are  not  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  connection  with  hottsing,  as  an  illustra- 
tion, there  is  virtually  no  mention  of  con- 
ventional public  housing,  the  leased  housing 
program  (  Sec.  8 ) .  or  community  development 
block  grants — Federal  programs  available 
through  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  In  the  discussion  of  water 
and  waste  systems,  the  Secretary's  report 
focuses  on  the  relatively  small  loan  and  grant 
program.^  administered  by  FmHA.  Tlie  much 
larger  grant  program  for  sewage  plant  con- 
strvictlon  administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  programs  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  are  men- 
tioned only  In  passing.  The  report  says: 

"The  Impact  of  these  programs  on  the 
needs  of  rural  communities  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  cannot  be  assessed 
because  adequate  data  are  not  currently 
available." 

Failure  to  sectire  such  hiformatlon  muy 
result  in  a  shortchanging  of  rural  comnuinl- 
tles  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds.  It 
may  also  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  falling  to  exercise  strong  leader- 
ship within  the  executive  branch  on  all  Fed- 
eral activities  and  programs  of  potential  im- 
portance to  the  development  of  rural  com- 
munities. 

Further  evidence  of  this  parochial  out- 
look Is  found  in  the  thin  treatment  of  goals 
for  functional  areas  that  are  not  specified 
In  the  legislative  language,  yet  are  basic 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  and  liveli- 
hood In  rural  America.  Among  these  func- 
tions are  health,  education,  transportation, 
and  the  credit  system.  In  limiting  Itself  to 
rural  health  outlays  funded  under  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  the  report  covers  less  than 
three  percent  of  total  Federal  health  outlays 
in  rural  areas. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  Secretary's  Second 
Annual  Report  on  Rural  Development  Goals 
evidently  result  to  some  degree  from  a  basic 
philosophical  disagreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration  and  the  Secretary  with 
the  thrust  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1972.  The  Secretary's  report  states: 

"The  articulation  of  these  types  of  com- 
preherslve  goals  for  .  .  .  the  residents  of 
nonmetropolltan  America  is  a  complex 
undertaking  which  poses  a  dilemma  for  the 
executive  branch.  To  arbitrarily  set  specific 
goals  at  the  Federal  level  Implies  a  centrali- 
zation of  Federal  control  and  depth  of  Fed- 
eral wisdom  and  capability  that  is  at  vari- 
ance with  this  Administration's  philosophy 
of  fostering  a  more  decentralized  govern- 
ment." 

The  statute  calls  for  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  officials.  But  Congress  con- 
sidered and  rejected  an  Administration  pro- 
posal to  enact  a  rural  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram under  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  largely  decide  on  how  feder- 
ally-collected dollars  would  be  spent  in  rural 
areas.  Congress  deliberately  chose  a  policy 
of  substantial  Federal  Involvement  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas. 
This  policy  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  set- 
ting of  goals  and  periodic  reports  on  progress 
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toward  these  goals.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  disagree  with  the  "philosophy" 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  bin 
he  is  duty-bound  to  implement  it. 

SOME    tJNANSWERED    QtJESTIONS    ON    RUnAI. 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tlie  Secretary's  report  leaves  many  large 
que-tions    about    rural    development    unan- 
s>ve:cd  and.  In  some  cases,  unasked.  Some  oi 
the^'^-  questions  are  raised  here. 
1.  Employment 

Current  imemployment  rates  in  rural  areas 
do  not  appear  to  differ  substantially  from 
those  in  metropolitan  areas.  Do  these  figures 
tell  the  whole  story?  What  is  the  nature  ol 
underemployment  in  rural  areas?  How  many 
workers  leel  compelled  to  hold  more  than 
one  Job?  How  do  wage  rates  compare  as  be- 
tween nonmetro  and  metro  workers  with 
.'iimilar  skills? 

'J.  y.uiijtoucr  training 

Wbit  has  been  the  impact  of  federally- 
fiuided  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing progranw  on  rural  areas?  Should  rural 
manpower  training  programs  prepare  work- 
ers only  for  Jobs  likely  to  be  available  Ui  rural 
are.Ls  or  also  for  skills  required  in  urban 
ai'e^.s? 

3.  Credit  requirements 

Are  m.iny  rural  areas  or  rural-based  busl- 
ne^.-^cs  chronically  credit-short?  If  so.  is  thi.s 
beranse  yields  for  comparable  risk  invest- 
ments are  lower  in  rural  areas?  Or  is  it  due 
to  an  underdeveloped  system  for  harnessing 
savings  cr  steering  outside  funds  into  rural 
comnuinifios?  What  proportion  of  potential 
rtiral  business  and  Industrial  investment  i.s 
being  accommodated  by  the  loan  programs  of 
FmHA  and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion? What  types  of  activities  are  being  fi- 
nanced through  these  Federal  programs  and 
what  t^o  they  mean  In  terms  of  Jobs,  wage 
ratP5.  pud  incomes  when  their  ripple  effects 
are  taken  into  account? 

4.  Transportation 

An  Piflclent  transportation  nr:twork  Is  a 
key  factor  in  the  economic  growth  of  a  re- 
slojial  cT  local  economy.  Are  many  rural  areas 
falling  to  grow  because  of  curtailment  of  rail 
services  or  the  Inadequacy  of  highways?  Can 
a  ca.se  be  made  for  a  big  increa.se  h\  federally- 
funded  services  for  rural  areas? 

5.  Seicer  and  voter  facilities 

What  is  the  range  of  need  In  rural  area.s 
for  sewer  and  water  facilities  and  other  com- 
munity facilities  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years?  What  proportion  can  be  handled  by 
the  present  scale  of  Federal  loan  and  grant 
programs?  What  standards  are  appropriate 
lor  places  of  different  population  size  ajid 
density? 

6.  Health 

What  are  the  particular  health  problems  of 
rural  areas  and  how  are  they  to  be  met?  With 
672  counties  and  service  areas  designated  as 
critical  health  shortage  areas  and  nonmetro 
populations  generally  underprovlded  with 
medical  care,  what  can  be  done  to  Induce  an 
adequate  number  of  doctors  and  related 
health  personnel  to  locate  in  rural  area.s? 
What  are  the  additional  elements  of  an  effec- 
tive and  affordable  health  delivery  system  for 
rural  communities? 

7.  Education 
Rural  youth  of  all  ages  ai-e  among  the 
poorest  performers  in  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects in  nationwide  tests.  What  can  be  done 
to  raise  educational  achievement  of  students 
in  rural  areas?  How  are  the  special  financial 
and  administrative  problems  of  spar-^ely  pop- 
ulated educational  systems  to  be  addressed? 
The  Federal  government  pays  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  costs  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  rural  (as  well  as  metropolitan) 
areas.  Can  a  case  be  made  for  Increasing  Fed- 
er,-\l  support  in  this  sector? 
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8.  Housing 
According  to  the  1970  Census,  there  were 
2.2  million  households  in  nonmetropolltan 
ureas  occupying  units  lacking  toilets  or  other 
facilities  that  constitute  full  plumbing  in  a 
liouse.  Of  these  households,  more  than  half 
( 1.2  million)  had  incomes  below  the  poverty 
line  (then  $3,743  for  a  nonfarm  family  of 
four  persons).  Few  of  these  families  would 
have  enough  income  to  participate  in  exist- 
ing FmHA  housing  programs,  even  those  pro- 
viding Interest  rate  reduction  subsidies  down 
to  1  percent.  What  kind  of  housing  programs 
can  be  devised  for  such  very  low  income  fam- 
Ules? 

With  regard  to  the  on-going  FmHA  hous- 
ing programs,  Administration  guidelines  are 
placing  increasing  emphasis  on  utilizing  ex- 
isting housing  rather  than  financing  new 
construction.  Will  this  not  tend  to  Increase 
prices  of  existing  housing  in  rural  com- 
munities with  tight  markets  without  adding 
much  to  the  supply  available  to  lower  in- 
come families?  How  does  this  departmental 
emphasis  square  with  a  USDA  stttdy  pub- 
lished in  1975  that  found  fewer  than  200,000 
adequate  vacant  units  situated  in  nonmetro 
counties  having  the  worst  housing?  ' 
9.  Environmental  protection 
Only  hi  recent  times  has  the  nation  come 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  quality  of  the  natural  environment  and 
preserving  it  for  future  generations.  What 
are  the  components  of  a  balanced  environ- 
mental policy  for  rural  areas?  Has  such  a 
strategy  begun  to  emerge  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act?  Has  compliance 
with  the  act  or  related  legislation  worked  a 
severe  economic  hardship  on  many  rural  In- 
dustries or  communities?  If  so,  what  compen- 
satory policies  or  actions  are  indicated? 
10.  Population  settlement  policy 
Several  legislative  enactments  have  called 
for  balanced  growth  and  implied  that  the 
nation  would  be  better  off  if  the  migration 
Into  metropolitan  areas  could  be  slowed  or 
reversed  and  rural  communities  stabilized. 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  turnaround 
in  population  growth  rates  In  the  1970-1973 
period?  That  the  highest  rates  of  growth 
were  in  nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  metro 
counties  should  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of 
rurallsts,  since  this  suggests  the  Inexorable 
spread  of  the  metropoll.  The  fact  that  non- 
contiguous counties  outside  of  metro  areas 
also  grew  faster  than  metro  areas,  albeit  not 
as  rapidly  as  adjacent  nonmetro  counties, 
may  be  a  more  hopeful  omen. 

But  what  price  growth?  The  very  qualities 
rurallsts  seek  to  preserve  can  be  undermined 
by  rapid  or  dense  growth.  Measures  must  be 
taken  if  we  are  to  assure  that  people  moving 
to  rural  areas  to  secure  a  particular  quality 
of  life  do  not  destroy,  by  their  very  numbers 
or  demand  for  supporting  sen'ices,  that  qual- 
ity of  life. 

WHAT    CONGRESS    CAN    DO 

1.  Require  quantitative  goals 
The  foundation  of  a  sound  policy  is  a  care- 
ful assessment  of  needs  and  the  setting  of 
targets  for  designated  functions.  In  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Report  on  Rural  Development 
Goals,  as  In  the  First,  the  Secretary  has  de- 
clined to  set  multlyear  quantitative  targets 
or  goals  for  income,  employment,  housing, 
and  other  concerns  vital  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion. If  the  Congress  wants  quantitative  tar- 
gets in  these  areas  to  be  set  at  the  national 
level  for  time-specific  future  periods,  it  could 
amend  Section  603  of  the  1972  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf,  the  General  Accounting  OlBce  pre- 

'  Vacant  housing:  Is  It  Adequate  and  In  the 
Right  Places?  By  Ronald  Bird.  Economic 
Research  Service,  U,S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Statistical  Bulletin  No.  536.  February 
1975. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pared    amendatory    langiiage    that     would 
clarify  congressional  intent: 

"The  report  shall  set  forth  In  qualitative 
and  quantitative  terms  progress  In  meeting 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  long-range 
rural  development  plan  for  America." 

2.  Specijy  additional  priority  concerns 

The  Secretary's  Report  gives  little  atten- 
tion to  such  functions  as  transportation, 
credit  requirements,  health,  and  education. 
These  and  other  functions  could  be  added 
to  the  concerns  presently  included  In  the 
goals  requirement  of  Section  603. 

3.  Clarify  the  goals-setting  procerus 

The  Secretary's  Report  Implies  that  goals 
are  to  be  set  at  the  national  level  by  ag- 
gregating local  goals.  It  refers  to  "limitations 
of  the  state  of  the  art  of  setting  locally  de- 
rived goals  on  a  national  scale."  While  local 
and  State  inptit  is  clearly  necessary,  the 
priorities  of  local  and  State  governments 
may  not  nece.ssarlly  coincide  with  national 
needs  and  priorities.  For  example,  some  local 
governments  may  seek  to  zone  out  lower 
Income  housing  or  anything  but  research 
laboratories  and  similar  "clean"  industrial 
investments.  Yet  the  nation  as  a  whole  has 
a  stake  In  providing  a  place  for  such  families 
and  industries.  Whenever  there  are  large 
externalities,  as  with  air  and  water  pollution, 
regional  and  national  considerations  super- 
sede local  ones.  Thus  the  Congress  may  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  formulation  of  rural 
goals  by  the  executive  branch  is  to  be  per- 
formed In  light  of  national  needs  and  con- 
cerns. 

4.  Reassignment  of  responsibility  for  rural 
development 

When  Congress  has  authorized  major  new 
responsibilities  for  the  Federal  government. 
It  has  freqttently  established  new  agencies  to 
implement  the  new  function.  Such  was  the 
case  with  environmental  protection,  the  an- 
tlpoverty  program,  and  the  space  program. 
If  rural  development  Is  to  receive  priority  at- 
tention within  the  executive  branch,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  new  independent 
agency  to  administer  the  program,  A  new 
agency  can  sometimes  attract  more  dynamic 
leadership  and  energetic  personnel  than  es- 
tablished departments. 

Congressional  committees  debated  the 
question  of  whether  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency  for  rural  development  but 
finally  determined  to  lodge  the  function  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  part  this 
decision  represented  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  as  an  op- 
erating agency.  That  confidence  may  have 
been  Justified.  The  critical  question  is 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  able 
and  willing  to  develop  and  promote  a  broad- 
scale  rural  development  program  for  the  na- 
tion. Organizational  rearrangements  do  not 
ensure  the  success  of  a  policy  or  program. 
But  surely  it  will  be  considered  by  Congres- 
sional proponents  of  rural  development  if 
the  feeling  grows  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Is  not  fully  committed  to  carrying 
out  a  major  mission  mandated  by  law. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  seeks  to  amend  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  by  in- 
cluding an  additional  requirement  for  a 
favorable  stamp  of  Federal  inspection  on 
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all  appropriate  domestically  slaughtered 
livestock  and  foreign  meat  imports.  This 
new  requirement  would  be  the  simple 
acknowledgment  that  the  livestock  being 
inspected  had  been  handled  and  slaugh- 
tered under  the  humane  methods  already 
designated  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Agricul- 
ture according  to  his  legislative  authority 
under  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act  of  1958. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in  July 
of  this  year  which  sought  to  promote 
humane  slaughter  methods  in  all  domes- 
tic plants  by  the  enforcement  of  a  pen- 
alty in  cases  of  violation  of  the  act.  but 
I  have  subsequently  received  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion procedure  wliich  convinced  me  tliat 
this  goal  of  humane  slaughter  in  all 
domestic  and  foreign  plants  exporting 
meat  to  this  country  could  be  achieved 
in  the  uncomplicated  fashion  described 
above. 

Many  of  om-  slaughterhouses  have 
included  liumane  methods  of  handling 
and  slaughtering  livestock,  and  I  am  siu-e 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  this 
should  be  a  national  and  international 
requirement.  This  world  has  developed 
the  business  of  raising  animals  for  food 
into  an  efficient,  enormous  operation. 
With  such  vast  technological  resources 
at  hand,  we  can  easily  insure  that  these 
animals  are  handled  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  eliminate  the  present  levels  of  pain, 
discomfort,  and  terror.  This  legislation, 
if  passed,  will  achieve  that  purpose,  and 
I  hope  that  my  fellow  Representatives 
will  join  me  in  its  support. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  the  recent  hearings 
on  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy,  held 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  timely  article  that 
appeared  at  page  18  of  the  August  4, 
1975,  Business  Week.  It  succinctly  de- 
lineates the  problem  the  Nation  faces 
in  terms  of  suffering  through  both  an 
unacceptable  rate  of  inflation,  and  un- 
acceptable rates  of  unemployment.  "Hie 
article  is  particularly  useful  in  highlight- 
ing how  important  monetary  policy  will 
be  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
Nation  experiences  a  strong  and  long 
lasting  recovery  from  its  current  de- 
pressed state. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Dangers  of  Aborting  the  Recovery 

The  economic  recovery  is  no  more  than 
10  weeks  old.  Yet  it  is  already  running  into 
the  kind  of  trouble  that  is  almost  certain 
to  force  some  changes  In  economic  policy. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  seen  two  eco- 
nomic developments  that  are  far  more  usual 
in  an  upturn  that  is  aging  than  in  one  that 
Is  still  robustly  youthful,  let  alone  in  an 
embryonic  stage: 

Prices  are  surging.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  at  a  9.6 '^  annual  rate  In  June, 
about   twice  as  fast   In  Mav  and  far  faster 
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than   anyone   cither    Inside   or 
Administration  had  expected.  Nor|is 
surge  m  Inflation  likely  to  prove  a  . 
wonder.   Led   by  raw  agricultural 
sensitive  commodity  prices  surg  !d 
in  July  after  three  months  of  decline 
jump    Is   almost   certain   to   feed 
sumer  prices  in  July,  August,  and 
The  economy  Is  therefore  faced  w 
lag  to  what  will  be,  at  a  minlmuin 
month  buJge  in  the  inflation  rat< 

Short-term  interest  rates  are 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
market  seers.  Since  reaching  a 
mid-June,  the  yield  on  three-mofcth 
ury  bills  has  risen   by  more  tha)i 
centage  point,  and  the  federal 
has  climbed  from  5.15%  to  about 
rise  in  short-term  rates  is 
ventory  cutting  Is  apparently  eontlnuli 
business  loan  demand  Is  weak. 

PARTLY    LtrCK 

What  has  gone  wrong?  There 
story  about  the  man  who  wanted 
marriage  rather  than  the  other  kl 
he  preferred  to   be   able   to   curs( 
rather  than  his  Judgment.  To  s 
the  rise  in  prices  Is  simply  bad 
prices  accounted  for  about  half  o: 
rise  In  the  CPI.  The  Admlnlstratioji 
what  it  could  to  spur  agricultural 
and  record  crops  are  predicted  for 
But  the  demand  for  temperate-z 
tural  products  Is  so  strong  that 
are   nevertheless   rising.   The   oth^r 
price  trouble,  however,  is  not  the  re 
luck.  The  AdminUtratlon's  levy  or 
Imports  is  part  of  the  reason  gaso 
Jumped  3%  In  June  and  will  jum 
July  and  Augvist. 

Administration  spokesmen  try 
away  the  June  surge  in  the  CPI 
that  It  is  confined  to  these  areas 
doesn't  get  economic   policy  off 
The  demand  for  food  and  gasoline 
tic;  the  amount  consumed  doesn't 
when  the  price  rises.  As  a  consequ. 
strain  imposed  on  consumer  budget  s 
food  and  gas  prices  is  felt  most  t  l 
other  industries,  notably  those  tha  t 
durable  goods   where  consumer   c 
highly  postponable.  These  must  i 
unemplojrment   is   to   be   cut. 

FED    HANGUP 

All  of  this  seems  to  be  lost  on 
Reserve  Board,   which,   on  the 
suffering  from  a  psychological  ... 
suiting  from  a  determination  not 
past  policy  errors.  It  is  this  hangu; 
plains  the  rise  in  Interest  rates 
of  weak  loan  demand.  In  a 
fort  to  keep  the  growth  of  the 
from  exceeding  5%   to  7'/j';'r  on  „ 
basis,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  sold 
bills  over  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
bank  reserves. 

It  may  well  turn  out  to  be  an  i 
tory  that  the  lingering  Impact  of 
gate  year  of  1972  Is  felt  mainly  In 
latlon    of   economic    policy 
growth  rose  to  9';   that  year.  An, 
was  stung  with  the  criticism  that 
erately  engineered  rapid  money 
a  contribution  to  Richard  Nixon's 
The  record  Is  still  opaque  on  this 
the    criticism    nevertheless    haunts 
Reserve   Board   Chairman   Arthur 
as  the  U.S.   again  moves  close  to 
dential  election. 

The  Fed  is  also  upset  by  what 
in  May  and  June,  when  a  decision 
the  tax  rebates  with  fresh  money 
money  supply  growth  rate  to  more  . 
a  figure  far  higher  than  the  Fed  had 
The  current  throttling  back  In 
monetary  growth   therefore  results 
mixture   of   both    long-run   and 
concerns. 

The  surge  in  farm  prices  does  declonstrate 


conseqi  ence, 
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that  the  Administration  shares  the  plight 
of  the  ordinary  individual:  Neither  Is  total 
master  of  his  own  fate.  However,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  respond  to  the  new  outburst 
of  commodity  inflation  by  keeping  policy 
tight.  Short  of  provoking  a  massive  recession, 
there  is  simply  no  way  that  tight  money 
and  fiscal  policy  can  stop  food  prices  from 
rising.  If  policy  doesn't  ease  now,  there  Is 
an  excellent  chance  that  the  recovery  will 
never  really  get  going.  The  policy  conse- 
quence would  be  a  swing  toward  economic 
planning  and  capital  allocation.  Tills  Is  sure- 
ly the  thing  that  President  Ford  wants  least. 
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HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  explain  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  Brown  amendment,  because 
it  is  simply  one  of  those  complicated  in- 
stances when  a  vote  does  not  make  one's 
position  obvious. 

My  vote  against  the  Brown  amend- 
ment was  meant  to  oppose  total  and  im- 
mediate decontrol  of  oil  and  the  Inflation 
I  fear  will  resvUt,  and  not  at  all  to  en- 
dorse the  Staggers  provision  which  my 
vote  will  have  the  unavoidable  effect  of 
sustaining. 

The  fact  is,  I  believe  the  Staggers  pro- 
vision sets  too  low  a  price  stnicture  and 
will  retard  the  development  of  a  sizable 
portion  of  our  oil  resources.  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  danger  is  particularly  acute. 
Much  of  our  oil  production  is  operating 
at  the  margin.  It  is  an  economic  fact  of 
life  that  somewhat  higher  prices  are 
necessary  to  induce  the  increased  explo- 
ration and  recovery  required  to  meet  our 
current  and  coming  energy  needs.  I  know, 
for  example,  that  the  1.2  billion  barrels 
in  our  Wilmington  field  which  are  await- 
ing tertiary  recovery  will  simply  not  be 
available  at  current  prices.  Incidentally. 
I  am  not  relying  on  private  interests  for 
my  information.  Most  of  the  oil  in  my 
district  is  owned  by  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  and  the  State  of  California. 

My  position  has  all  along  been  con- 
sistent and  insistent.  On  July  30,  I  voted 
against  the  Staggers  provision  when  it 
was  fii-st  introduced.  On  the  same  day,  I 
reluctantly  accepted  it  when  it  became 
incorporated  in  the  Krueger  bill  which 
provided  for  the  39-month  decontrol 
which  I  strongly  support.  The  untenable 
alternative  was  to  vote  down  everything. 
Today,  I  voted  against  the  Brown  amend- 
ment because  once  again  I  would  be  op- 
posing gi-adual  decontrol. 

I  do  not  know  for  sure  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  up  to.  But  considering  that  it 
sustained  last  week  the  President's  veto 
of  the  oil  control  extension,  maybe  the 
House  needs  leverage  to  achieve  an  ac- 
ceptable program  of  gradual  decontrol. 
Perhaps  the  Staggers  provision  will  be 
useful,  after  all.  On  its  own  merits,  how- 
ever, the  Staggers  provision  is  unfor- 
tunate. But,  in  the  fact  of  the  Brown 
amendment,  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  rea- 
son why  our  efforts  in  this  Congress  to 
reduce  defense  spending  have  met  with 
scant  success  is  that  such  reductions  may 
lead  to  closed  bases  and  canceled  con- 
tracts, resulting  in  thousands  of  defense 
workers  finding  themselves  imemployed, 
without  promising  job  prospects,  and  un- 
able to  find  adequate  assistance  in  find- 
ing new  employment.  For  many  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation  the  effects  of  de- 
fense budget  cuts  can  prove  disastrous. 
We  should  and  must  rechannel  some  of 
the  moneys  now  flowing  into  unproduc- 
tive militai-y  programs  and  hardware  into 
the  goods  and  services  of  a  genuine 
peacetime  economy.  But  we  also  have  an 
obligation  to  cushion  the  blow  that  de- 
fense budget  cuts  might  have  upon  thou- 
sands of  American  workers. 

The  Defense  Economic  Adjustment 
Act,  which  Senator  McGovern  and  I  in- 
troduced on  May  14  and  which  I  reintro- 
duce today  with  three  additional  cospon- 
sors,  would  provide  that  sorely  needed 
cushion.  It  would  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  industries  and  communities  for 
planning  the  transition  to  a  non-defense- 
oriented  economy,  and  give  financial  and 
other  aid  to  workers  whose  jobs  are  lost 
during  the  transition. 

The  bill  has  been  jointly  referred  to  six 
committees,  but  no  hearings  or  other  ac- 
tion have  yet  been  undertaken  by  this 
Congress.  I  hope  that,  with  the  renewed 
support  of  my  colleagues,  we  can  obtain 
hearings  on  the  act  in  the  94th  Congress. 
On  August  27  in  the  Washington  Post, 
the  distinguished  columnist  Clayton 
Fritchey  discussed  the  desirability  of  a 
non-defense-oriented  peacetime  econ- 
omy. I  commend  his  column  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

A  Non-Defense-Oriented  Economy 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 
On  Capitol  Hill  the  would-be  cutters  of  the 
bloated  military  budget  have  learned  the 
hard  way  that  they  are  not  going  to  accom- 
plish much  In  this  first  session  of  the  94th 
Congress,  but  In  the  process  they  have  made 
some  significant  discoveries,  and  they'll  be 
back  next  year  with  a  new  and  novel  strategy. 
The  critical  lesson  they  learned  this  year  is 
that  they  can't  overcome  the  military-indus- 
trial combination  when  it  is  supported  by  big 
labor  as  well  as  big  business.  They  could  have 
made  progress  against  the  mllltary-busine&s 
lobby  alone,  but  the  votes  weren't  there  when 
union  leaders,  worried  over  the  recession  and 
the  loss  of  Jobs  in  the  defense  industry. 
Joined  in  the  opposition  to  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  the  Pentagon  budget. 

Nevertheless,  the  sentiment  for  holding  the 
line  on  military  expenditures  remains  strong 
on  Capitol  Hill.  A  survey  by  The  Washington 
Post  showed  only  8  per  cent  of  House  mem- 
bers In  favor  of  higher  defense  budgets.  That 
puts  the  House  eye  to  eye  with  the  American 
people.  According  to  Gallup,  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  public  approves  bigger  Pentagon 
spending,  such  as  the  record  $104.7  billion 
budget  for  1976. 
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The  stumbling  block  to  a  reduced  budget  U 
n  tiding  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  problem 
of  transition  in  switching  over  from  nonpro- 
il  active  military  expenditures  to  wealth- 
building  domestic  programs.  Nearly  all  dls- 
u\terested  economists  agree  that  the  change 
.vould  create  more  Jobs  in  the  long  run,  but 
ill  the  short  run  there  would  be  temporary 
dislocations  and  pockets  of  unemployment. 

With  that  m  mind,  the  Pentagon  critics 
have  devised  a  plan  to  cushion  the  transition 
iiiid  protect  defense  workers  who  may  be  af- 
iected  by  tlie  change.  Just  before  Congress 
recessed  for  August,  a  bill  called  the  Defense 
Economic  Adjustment  Act  was  Introduced 
.simultaneously  In  the  HoiLse  and  Senate 
with  bipartisan  support. 

In  the  House  It  was  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Jonathan  Bingham  (D-N.T.)  and  Rep. 
Charles  Whalen  (R-Ohlo)  with  the  backing 
of  33  co-sponsors.  In  the  Senate  It  was 
launched  by  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.) 
and  Sen.  Charles  Mathlas  (R-Md.).  The 
sponsors  hope  for  hearings  this  fall  and  ac- 
tion in  1976  before  the  next  defense  budget 
is  voted  on. 

"Our  economy  would  be  healthier,"  says 
Bingham,  "if  we  could  rechannel  some  of  the 
fimds  now  flowing  into  military  programs 
and  products  Into  goods  and  .services  for  a 
real  peacetime  ecouomy." 

As  Bingham  points  out,  America  has  a 
compassionate  tradition  of  using  public 
funds  to  help  communities  injured  by  nat- 
ural disasters. 

The  adjustment  act  would  simply  extend 
this  principle  to  local  disasters  caused,  for 
Instance,  by  shutting  down  superfluous  de- 
fense plants  and  Installations. 

There  are  some  misguided  congressmen 
who  still  believe  that  piimping  more  money 
Into  military  contracting  would  ease  the  un- 
employment situation.  Yet  the  Pentagon's 
own  figures  as  reported  in  The  Nation,  tell  a 
different  story,  lu  1968,  with  a  $75  billion  de- 
fense budget,  there  were  3.173,000  defense 
contracting  Jobs,  but  the  1976  budget  of 
$104.7  billion  provides  for  only  1,469,000  Jobs. 
Ami  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  Pen- 
tagon expects  to  be  spending  $147.9  billion  by 
1980. 

Every  study  shows  that  if  these  dollars 
were  redirected  into  housing,  liealth,  trans- 
port, education,  public  works  and  commu- 
nity services,  they  would  create  far  more  Jobs. 
Leonard  Woodcock,  head  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  told  the  Senate : 

"One  billion  dollars  of  military  expendi- 
tures creates  an  average  of  20,000  to  30,000 
fewer  Jobs  than  alternative  forms  of  expendi- 
tures. Thus  a  program  to  divert  $15  billion  to 
$20  billion  from  military  spending  to  certain 
programs  in  energy,  transportation,  housing 
and  so  on,  could  create  300,000  to  600,000 
Jobs." 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  the  $80  billion  niilitary 
budgets  between  1968  and  1972  resulted  In  a 
net  loss  of  844,000  Jobs  nationwide.  Tliat 
would  add  up  to  more  than  a  million  Jobs 
on  the  basis  of  the  1976  budget. 

"Keeping  people  nonproductlvely  em- 
ployed making  weapons  we  don't  need,"  says 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.)  "is  demeaning 
to  them  and  dangerous  to  the  national  In- 
terest ...  I  say,  billions  for  legitimate  de- 
fense but  not  one  cent  for  military  or  indus- 
trial tinsel,  glitter  or  make-work." 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW   TURK 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  otlier 
day  a  very  timely  speech  came  to  my  at- 
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lention  which  very  ably  covers  the  oil 
shortage  and  the  energy  crisis  America 
faces  today.  It  was  delivered  during  June 
at  a  major  economics  symposium  spon- 
sored by  Monex  International,  Ltd.,  at 
the  Beverly  Wllshlre  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
called  "The  Economy  in  Crisis." 

I  commend  the  speech  to  my  colleagues 
as   we   continue   our   consideration   of 
energy  policy  legislation. 
Oil    and    the    Fdture:    Economic    Conse- 
quences OF  THE  Energy  Revolution 
(A   statement  at  the  Monex  International 
Conference  on  "The  Economy  In  Crisis"  by 
Neil  H.  Jacoby,  Graduate  School  of  Man- 
agement.   UCLA,    Los    Angeles,    June    16, 
1976) 

In  any  examination  of  the  world  economy 
and  its  prospects,  the  "energy  revolution" 
must  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Energy  Is 
the  prime  mover  of  Industrialized  nations. 
It  is  essential  to  the  economic  progress  of 
the  developing  countries.  Crude  oU  now  sup- 
plies about  half  of  the  world's  energy;  and 
It  will  continue  to  be  a  dominant  source  for 
the  remainder  of  this  century. 

Tlie  energy  revolution  exploded  early  In 
1974,  after  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  cartellzed  00 
percent  of  the  world's  exported  crude  oil, 
quadrupled  the  price,  and  Its  Arab  members 
put  a  temporary  embargo  on  shipments  to 
the  United  States.  These  shocking  actions 
produced  radical  structural  changes  In  the 
world  economy — changes  destined  to  con- 
tinue far  Into  the  future. 

When  oil  moved  from  about  $3  to  about 
$12  a  barrel  In  the  United  States,  natural 
gas  prices  in  the  uncontrolled  Intrastate 
market  rose  from  about  45  cents  to  about 
$1.75  per  MCF;  steam  coal  shot  up  from 
about  $7  to  about  $28  per  ton;  and  prices  of 
nuclear  fuel  mounted  proportionately!  Dras- 
tically higher  energy  prices  catised  a  marked 
fall  in  consumption  of  energy  In  the  OECD 
nations,  whose  governments  augmented  the 
decline  by  adopting  conservation  measures. 
Higher  prices  triggered  a  quest  for  new 
sources  of  energy.  They  generated  the  goal 
of  energy  independence  by  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  deeper  and  longer-term  con- 
sequences of  the  energy  revolution  within 
the  next  decade  are: 

(1)  Slower  economic  growth  of  the  U.S. 
and  OECD  economies,  and  faster  economic 
growth  of  the  OPEC  economies. 

(2)  Dampened  growth  of  energy  consump- 
tion, including  oil.  In  the  Industrialized 
nations. 

(3)  The  renaissance  of  coal  and  '  ^  ac- 
celerated development  of  nuclear  eneigy. 

(4)  A  shift  of  private  U.S.  energy  invest- 
ment from  foreign  to  domestic  locations. 

Let  us  examine  these  changes.  And  let  ux 
consider  the  probable  future  supply  and 
price  of  OPEC  oU,  and  the  role  of  the  multi- 
national oil  companies.' 

INTERNATIONAL    CHANGES    IN    CAPITAL    FOKMA- 
TION  AND   ECONOMIC    GROWTH   BATES 

One  obvious  economic  consequence  of  the 
Energy  Revolution  will  be  a  massive  shift  of 
capital  from  the  major  oil-importing  nations 
to  the  OPEC  countries.  When  the  price  of 
crude  oil  quadrupled,  payments  due  to  the 
OPEC  countries  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
expanded  by  some  $65  billions  a  year.  Even 
after  deducting  expanded  payments  for  the 
imports  used  to  carry  out  their  ambitious 
development  plans,  the  OPEC  members  will 
have  $40  to  $50  billions  a  year  of  surplus 
fluids  to  Invest  abroad. 

Capital  Investment  lu  the  OPEC  nations 
wiU  rise  greatly  In  coming  years,  and  this 


1  Tliese  topics  are  treated  in  the  author's 
recent  book.  Multinational  Oil:  A  Study  in 
Industrial  Dynamics  (New  Tork:  Tlie  Mac- 
mlllnn  Company.  1974». 
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will  accelerate  their  economic  growth.  If 
Horace  Greeley  were  alive  today,  he  vroulU 
surely  say,  "Go  Middle  East,  young  man." 
By  the  same  token,  capital  formation,  pro- 
ductivity gains,  and  economic  growth  of  the 
OECD  countries  will  be  dampened.  They 
will  save  less  because  they  must  pay  more 
for  hlgh-prictd  energy,  and  this  will  depreiw 
their  growth  rates. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
made  energy  independence  a  national  goal, 
capital  formation  in  the  domestic  energy  in- 
dustries must  mount  rapidly.  If  the  goal  of 
energy  independence  ts  to  be  achieved.  En- 
ergy must  absorb  a  larger  part  of  available 
savings,  leaving  less  to  finance  capital  for- 
mation in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  En- 
ergy prices  will  rise  further  when  price  con- 
trols on  domestically  produced  oil  and  ga;s 
are  removed,  as  they  must  be  to  provide  ade- 
quate Incentives  to  a  widened  search  for 
domestic  reserves.  More  of  the  real  resources; 
of  the  economy  will  be  channeled  Into  the 
provision  of  energy,  leaving  less  for  other 
purposes. 

The  probable  shortage  of  domestic  capital 
makes  it  desirable  that  the  U.S.  Import  capi- 
tal from  other  countries.  Including  the  OPEC 
members.  During  the  post  World  War  n  era, 
the  UB.  has  been  a  prodigious  exporter  of 
capital.  Direct  Investment  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can firms  has  reached  a  cumulative  total  of 
more  than  $100  billions.  Now,  an  Inflowing 
tide  of  Investment  by  foreigners  In  the  U.S. 
appears  likely.  The  more  rapid  Inflation  of 
production  costs  In  most  foreign  countries 
has  made  the  U.S.  a  relatively  attractive  lo- 
cation for  manufacturing  operations.  (Volks- 
wagen finds  it  can  make  Its  celebrated 
"beetle"  at  lower  cost  In  New  Jersey  than  lu 
Wolfaburg,  Germany.)  The  climate  for  for- 
eign Investment  by  American  multinational 
companies  has  deteriorated.  And  changes  in 
U.S.  tax  laws,  which  formerly  favored  foreign 
Investment,  now  tip  the  scale  In  favor  of 
domestic  investment.  For  all  these  reasons, 
an  Inflowing  tide  of  foreign  Investment  lu 
the  US.  Is  likely.  If  it  takes  place,  it  will  help 
to  close  the  gap  In  capital  supply,  strengthen 
the  U.S.  balance  of  International  payment*, 
and  hopefully  restore  the  battered  U.S.  dol- 
lar to  its  pristine  role  of  monetary  leadership 
In  the  world. 

DAMPENED    GROWTH    OF    ENERGY    CONSUMPTION 

A  second  long-term  consequence  of  the 
energy  revolution  will  be  a  decline  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  energy  consumption.  World  en- 
ergy consumption  rose  at  a  compound  an- 
nual rate  of  about  6  percent  after  World 
War  II.  In  the  future  much  higher  prices  and 
conservation  measures  will  probably  reduce 
the  expansion  slilfts  in  the  pattern  of  en- 
ergy use,  except  for  natural  gas.  Dwindling 
reserves,  resulting  from  Incredibly  Inept  reg- 
ulation by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
will  unfortunately  inhibit  natural  gas  from 
expanding  Its  role  in  the  U.S.  economy  during 
the  next  decade.  Instead,  domestic  oil  re- 
sovirces  lu  Alaska  and  the  outer  Continental 
shelves  will  be  tapped,  and  coal  and  nuclear 
fuels  will  come  into  wider  use. 

Expansion  of  coal  production  raises  Issues 
of  worker  health  and  safety  in  the  case  of 
deep  mining,  and  of  environmental  preser- 
vation in  the  case  of  strip  mining.  Much  of 
our  coal  contains  an  unacceptably  high 
sulphur  content  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  to  remove  at  reasonable  cost.  And. 
despite  heavy  mechanization  of  mines,  the 
productivity  of  miners  has  dropped  alarm- 
ingly during  recent  years  for  reasons  not 
fully  understood. 

Expansion  of  nuclear  power  also  con- 
fronts problems.  One  Is  to  find  socially  ac- 
ceptable sites  with  adequate  cooling  water. 
Another  is  fear  of  nuclear  accidents.  This 
fear  Is  based  on  Ignorance,  because  the  prob- 
ability of  being  injured  by  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent Is  much  less  than  that  of  being  killed 
by  a  falling  meteor!  Safe  disposal  of  radio- 
active  wastes  is  also  a   concern.   HopefiUly. 
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the  propoeal  to  establisb  a  liiulted  number  of 
Nuclear  Energy  Centers,  In  Ueu  Of  dispersed 
Biting  of  nuclear  reactors  and  fiiel  process- 
ing plants,  will  be  adopted.  Onc«  the  siting 
deadlock  Is  broken,  nuclear  energy  should 
move  toward  an  Important  poelllon  In  tlw 
VS.  energy  spectrum.  The  nuclear  Industry, 
Including  uranium  mines,  fuel  rtfiners  and 
reprocessors,  and  makers  of  re:  tctors  and 
power  equipment,  will  have  booming 
markets. 

THB  SHUT  FROM  FORXICN  TO  DOMTS  nc  rWEBCT 
INVESTMZNT 

The  national  goal  of  energy  ln<  ependenee 
Implies  a  masalTe  shift  In  VS.  ene  -gy  invest- 
ment from  foreign  to  domestic  loc  atlons.  We 
have  noted  factors  bringing  about  this  shift. 
Already,  multinational  oil  com]  Kinles  are 
curbing  foreign  exploration  anc  develop- 
ment budgets.  They  are  seeking  to  expand 
their  domestic  activities. 

It  is  vitally  Important,  however,  that  Con- 
gress act  soon  to  strengthen  lnc»ntlves  to 
dtHaestlc  investment  in  oil  and  g£  s  explora- 
tion, and  to  the  development  of  o  ther  fuels. 
Unless  Congress  Improves  the  c!  Imate  for 
energy  Investment,  energy  ccmpinles  will 
diversify  their  operations  Into  r  on-energy 
industries.  Is  this  not  the  moral  t<:  be  drawn 
from  Mobil's  investment  In  Mai  cor,  from 
Standard  of  California's  inveatmen  ;  in  Amax. 
and  from  Oulf's  flirtation  with  Rockwell 
International? 

The  first  essential  step  Is  to  reriove  price 
ceilings  on  domestically  produced  oil  and 
gaa.  The  present  ceilings  not  only  deter  in- 
vestment in  exploration  and  secondary  re- 
covery, they  lead  to  excessive  coi  sumption 
of  these  non-renewable  fuels  b;  keeping 
prices  artificially  low.  Producers  '  ihould  be 
required  to  Invest  profits  resulting  ;  rom  such 
removal  in  energy  development.  A  second 
necessary  action  Is  to  establish  erms  for 
leasing  the  outer  continental  st  elves  for 
exploration. 

TITE  »UTURE  StrPPLY  AND  PRICE  OF  <  PEC  Oil. 

We  may  assume  that  the  Energ  r  Revolu- 
tion Is  here  to  stay.  The  U.S.  will  i  ot  return 
to  S3.00  oil,  $7  coal,  and  20-cent  na  tural  gas. 
Nevertheless,  a  recession  in  the  prices  of 
energy  from  their  present  high  lev(  is  is  very 
desirable,  and  some  reductions  ht^^  e  already 
been  made.  Despite  deep  cutbacks  in  oil 
production  during  the  past  year,  ihe  OPEC 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  a  flooi  led  world 
oil  market  and  some  price  trimml  ig.  Libya 
and  Abu  Dhabi  have  eliminated  tie  premi- 
ums formerly  charged  for  low-s  ilfur  oil. 
Algeria  has  concealed  price  cuts  n  barter 
transactions.  And,  as  the  Shah  of  Iran 
pointed  out  In  a  recent  television  I  ntervlew, 
price  Infiatlon  In  the  Industrialize  I  nations 
has  already  reduced  the  real  pi  irchaslng 
power  ot  OPEC's  oil  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent during  the  year  and  a  half  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  January  1974  inc  rease.  He 
has  called  for  a  price  increase  as  an  "eco- 
nomic necessity." 

Because  the  OPEC  Is  now  cond  uctlng  a 
publicity  campaign  to  prepare  Amei  leans  for 
another  price  Increase,  it  Is  tlmeljf  to  state 
some  facts.  Although  price  inflatio  i  started 
in  the  tJ  S.  and  oil  prices  lagged  th  )  indexes 
for  many  years,  OPEC  cannot  ]i  stlfy  its 
Persian  Gulf  price  of  $10.25  per  !  arrel  on 
the  grounds  of  inflation.  A  barrel  of  OPEC  oil 
would  command  today  the  same  pi  rchasing 
power  over  U.S.  commodities  at  i.-holesale 
that  It  had  In  1947,  If  it  were  i  rlced  at 
$4.88  per  barrel— less  than  half  th(  present 
price.  Nor  can  OPEC  argue  that  it  costs 
$10.25  per  barrel  to  develop  al  «rnatlve 
sources  of  oil.  The  evidence  is  that  they  can 
be  developed  for  around  $8  per  bf  rrel.  Fi- 
nally, we  should  reject  OPEC's  contention 
that  a  rise  in  the  U.S.  Import  tax  m  Ul  cause 
the  OPEC  to  raise  its  price  and  w!  1  Justify 
that  action.  OPEC's  past  prlcUig  actl  3:\a  were 
taken  in  its  own  interests  and  with  )ut  con- 
sultation with  the  U.S..  and  so  wil  be  its 
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future  acUoaa.  The  effecta  of  an  OPEC  price 
hike  and  a  UjS.  Import  tax  are  quite  differ- 
ent. When  the  OPEC  raises  the  price  of  oil, 
U.S.  resoorces  flow  abroad;  when  the  U.S. 
increases  the  import  tax.  those  resources 
stay  at  home  to  finance  American  needs. 

Will  the  OPEC  cartel  hold  together?  If 
it  does,  what  price  of  oil  will  serve  Its  long- 
run  self  Interest? 

Skeptics  about  OPECs  durabUlty  point  to 
the  negative  history  of  international  com- 
modity cartels — In  tin.  copper,  rubber,  sugar, 
nitrates  and  other  commodities.  Sooner  or 
later,  these  cartels  have  been  beset  by  defec- 
tions of  their  members,  by  rising  external 
competition,  or  by  technological  displace- 
ment. They  have  broken  up  after  relatively 
short  lives.  Skeptics  argue  that  the  same 
growing  pluralism  of  Interests  that  eroded 
the  ability  of  ibe  multlnatloxial  oil  compa- 
nies to  bargain  collectively  with  the  OPEC 
governments  during  the  19603  wiU  probably 
erode  OPEC's  cohesion  during  the  1970s.  They 
believe  that  OPECs  power  will  diminish  with 
the  marketing  of  oU  from  Alaska,  the  Con- 
tinental shelves  and  the  North  Sea. 

Although  these  arguments  have  weight,  it 
l.s  conservative  to  assume  that  the  OPEC  will 
maintain  sufficient  cohesion  to  dominate 
world  oil  pricing  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years.  Its  members  have  savored  the  sweet 
taste  of  financial  success  from  their  collab- 
oration. Five  to  ten  years  must  elapse  before 
substantial  compeOng  sources  of  petroleum 
or  other  fuels  outside  of  OPEC's  control  can 
become  available. 

Assuming  that  the  OPEC  continues  to  be 
an  operational  entity,  what  price  of  oU  is  in 
its  long  nm  self-interest?  OPEC  confronts 
the  classic  dilemma  of  the  monopolist: 
whether  to  charge  a  high  price  and  thereby 
to  accelerate  the  Introduction  of  new  fuel 
sources:  or  to  charge  a  lower  price  and  there- 
by delay  the  entry  of  new  competition.  Hollis 
Chenery  of  the  World  Bank  has  argued  plau« 
slbly  that  the  current  OPEC  price  is  well 
above  the  costs  of  major  alternative  energy 
sources  and  will  lead  the  OECD  countries 
quickly  to  develop  alternative  sources  and 
to  reduce  imports  of  OPEC  oil.  The  OPEC 
members  would  realize  larger  revenues  In  the 
long  run,  he  concludes,  by  reducing  their 
price  to  aroxmd  $8  per  barrel  and  selling  more 
oil  than  by  holding  the  price  at  $12  per 
barrel  and  selling  less  oU.> 

Nevertheless,  political  and  psychological 
as  well  as  economic  factors  will  determine 
the  OPECs  pricing  and  production  decisions. 
What  conditions  would  lead  the  OPEC  to 
minimize  the  i»ice  of  Its  oU — either  by 
achieving  a  reduction  or  reducluc;  a  future 
increase?  I  suggest  that  the  nece8,sary  condi- 
tions are  three:  the  ending  of  rapid  price 
inflation,  a  settlement  of  the  Middle  Ea.st 
conflict,  and  strong  action  by  the  U.S.  to 
move  toward  energy  independence. 

The  OPEC  will  not  lower  the  price  of  oU 
until  the  industrialized  nations  clearly  have 
brought  Inflation  under  control;  indeed,  it 
wUl  raise  the  price  If  two  digit  Uillation  con- 
tinues. This  is  another  compelling  rea.son— 
If  any  other  were  needed!— to  bxing  world- 
wide price  inflation  to  an  end. 

A  durable  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  is  another  prerequisite  to  a  minimum 
price  for  OPEC  oil.  It  was  resentment  of  U.S. 
support  of  Israel  that  led  the  Arab  members 
of  OPEC  to  support  high-priced  oil  and  to 
put  a  temporary  embargo  on  oil  shipments  to 
the  U.S.  They  are  unlikely  to  exert  their  con- 
siderable Influence  In  the  OPEC  In  favor  of  a 
moderate  price  policy  until  there  is  durable 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  The  broad  terms  of 
a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement,  which 
must  be  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  by  the  United  States,  are  clear 
enough.  Soviet  cooperation  probably  can  be 
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gained  by  a  UJS.  commitment  to  provide  the 
USSR  with  the  developmental  assistance  It 
urgently  desires  In  order  to  strengthen  Itself 
against  the  threat  it  perceives  from  mainland 
China.  What  is  now  needed  is  pressure  by 
the  two  superpowers  upon  their  client  states 
to  move  steadily  toward  an  agreement. 

The  third  major  precondition  to  a  mini- 
mum OPEC  price  is  visible  movement  by  the 
United  States  toward  the  goal  of  energy  in- 
dependence. For  a  year  and  a  half,  Congi-ess 
has  been  floundertng  in  a  sea  of  indecLsion, 
while  U.S.  dependence  upon  OPEC  oil  has 
risen  day  by  day.  The  pas.sage  of  a  national 
energy  policy  has  put  the  American  political 
system  to  a  crucial  test.  Will  Congress  have 
the  wisdom  and  political  fortitude  to  Impose 
higher  domestic  energy  prices  In  the  short 
run  In  order  to  free  the  United  States  from 
the  threat  of  energy  pressure  upon  its  for- 
eign policies  and.  probably,  to  benefit  from 
lower  energy  prices  in  the  long  run?  That  has 
been  the  basic  issue  raised  by  President 
Ford's  energy  program.  Needless  to  say. 
OPEC's  managers  are  Impressed  by  action-s 
and  not  by  rhetoric. 

If  the  United  States,  and  the  other  OECD 
natkma.  act  promptly  to  satisfy  these  three 
conditions,  they  will  Increase  the  probability 
cS  averting  OPEC  Increases  and  may  even 
achieve  price  reductions. 

AN  INTERNATTtJNAL  COMMODirY  AGREEMENT 
ON  OIL 

By  what  process  shoiild  strategic  oil  pric- 
ing and  production  decisions  be  made  In  the 
future?  Certainly,  decisions  concerning  so 
vital  a  commodity  as  oil  should  not  be  left 
to  the  unilateral  determination  of  a  cartel 
of  small  oil-exporting  countries.  The  present 
system  Is  unstable  because  It  serves  only 
producer  interests.  It  denies  v.elght  to  con- 
sumer Interests. 

A  practical  arrangement  would  be  to  make 
the  supply  and  price  of  oil  the  subject  of  an 
International  commodity  agreement.  Such  an 
agreement  might  be  negotiated  by  the  OECD 
and  the  OPEC  coimtrles  under  the  aegis  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency.  It  would 
fix  for  severnl  years  In  advance  a  price  range 
for  crude  oil  and  a  range  of  production  levels 
that  the  OPEC  would  agree  to  maintain.  Oil 
prices  could  be  adjusted  according  to  an  In- 
dex of  world  wholesale  prices.  The  oil-Im- 
porting countries  could  pledge  technical  aid 
in  economic  development  and  opportunities 
for  investment  of  surplus  OPEC  oil  revenues. 
Such  an  international  commodity  agree- 
ment would  not  supplant  markets,  it  would 
specify  only  an  agreed  range  of  prices.  Com- 
petition among  oil  companies  would  con- 
tinue to  allocate  petroleum  suppllfs  and  to 
determine  transaction  prices.  The  concept  of 
an  International  commodity  agreement  on 
oU  wtis  advanced  as  long  ago  as  1963  by  Sheik 
Abdullah  Tariki  of  Saudi  Arabia.  It  Is  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

THE  J  l"TUBE  ROLE  OF  MULTINATION.^I.  Oil, 
COMPANIES 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  future  of  the 
multinational  oil  companies.  My  study  of 
the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  foreign  oil 
industry  after  World  War  U  revealed  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  industry. .  .  . 


SOVIET  WOMAN  WHO  FED  PIGS 
ON  BREAD  SENT  TO  LABOR 
CAIVIP 


'  See  Hollii,  B.  Chenery,  "Restructuring  the 
World  Economy,"  Forrign  AftaiTH  (January 
1975). 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

I.N  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mv.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  further  evidence  were  needed 
of  the  inability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
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feed  itself,  more  was  proved  by  a  recent 
story  from  Moscow  concerning  a  peasant 
woinan  sent  to  a  forced  labor  camp  for 
;i  year  for  the  henious  crime  of  feeding 
biead  to  her  pig.s.  Of  course,  the  Soviet 
Government  will  not  divert  any  funds 
fiom  its  swollen  arms  budget,  because 
"Uncle  Sap"  will  bail  lier  out  with  the 
bounty  of  our  own  free  entPi-prise  farm 
efforts.  When  will  we  ever  learn?  The 
story  from  the  London  Daily  Telt>fnaph 
ol  September  10,  1975.  follows : 

(From    the    Dp.ily   Telegra|)h. 

September  10.  Ut75| 

SiviKT    Woman    Who    Ffo    Fjg=;    on    Biihad 

Sent  to   Labour   Cami' 

(By  David  P'lovdi 

A  Russian  wompn  street  cleanei-  in  a  town 
2.'>0  miles  from  Moscow  hc-.s  been  .sentenced 
to  a  >ear  In  a  labour  canip  for  feeding  bread 
to  her  pigs. 

Reporting  this  latest  in  a  .series  of  similar 
cases,  Pravda,  the  Communisi  party  newspa- 
per, said  the  45  pigs  had  been  confiscated. 

Such  reports  are  intended  to  discourage 
Russian  peasants  from  feeding  !)read,  kept 
relatively  cheap  by  Government  si.ljsidy,  to 
privately-owned  livestock. 

They  are  also  the  surest  sigti  of  the  gravliy 
oC  Russia's   worsening   agric\iltural   crisis. 

■Vmerica  estimates  that  this  years  Russian 
urain  harvest  will  fall  at  least  40  n>iIliou  tons 
short  of  the  target  figure  oi  213  million  tons. 
Some  of  the  shortfall  will  he  made  good  by 
purchases  abroad. 

MAJOR     IMPi-iKTiR 

Con.suniption  is  being  vstiicted  mainly  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  grain  led  to  live- 
stock. Farmers  will  have  to  slaughter  cattle 
and  other  animals  befoif  ilitv  reach  optl- 
nuim  weight  and  ihih  will  cause  a  meat 
stiortage. 

Last  year  Russia  Ijerame  otie  ot  Mie  world's 
major  meat  Importers,  purchasing  more  than 
500.000  tons  of  meat  abroad.  Ihe  total  world 
e.xport  of  meat  is  less  than  7  million  tons. 

Official  Soviet  sources  tlann  that  meat  pro- 
duction was  increased  by  1';.  million  tons 
in  1974,  to  a  total  of  91:.  nniuon  tons.  This 
is  poor  for  a  country  of  more  than  250  mil- 
lion people. 

Russia's  coUectlvJsed  State-run  farms  are 
far  less  efllclent  than  those  in  Poland,  v.hich 
still  permits  private  farming. 

LESS    EFFICIENT 

The  Russians  are  prepared  to  spend  .€240 
million  on  biiylng  meat  from  the  West.  Buy- 
ing agents  have  even  been  prepared  to  pay 
Hungary  in  American  dollars  and  emergency 
purchases  have  also  been  made  from  France, 
New  Zealand,  Ireland.  Argentina  and  Fin- 
land. 

The  farm  crisis  has  de.stroyed  all  the  room 
for  financial  manoeuvre.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  year  they  were  forced  to  sell  more  than 
.E400  million  worth  of  cold  to  carrv  out  pur- 
chases in  the  West. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  TURKEY 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsiF.NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Ml'.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
correspondence  between  me  and  Lt.  Col. 
Larry  W.  Shreve,  USAF,  concerning,  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey. 

The  letters  follow : 
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SEPT^^^ER  8,  1975. 
Lt.  Col.  Larby  W.  Shreve, 
USAF,  JUSMMAT-TJA.  APO  N.Y. 

Deab  Colonel  Shkeve:  I  voted  against 
military  aid  to  Turkey  and  to  Greece  partly 
for  the  reasons  that  you  cited  in  your  letter. 

I  understand  there  is  a  new  proposal  for 
additional  military  aid  to  Greece,  which  I 
shall  oppose  also.  In  my  judgment,  the  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States  law  regarding  the 
use  of  military  a-d  from  our  country  is  not 
merely  a  technical,  but  very  material  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  point  of  view 
merits  attention  by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Accordingly,  upon  your  implied  re- 
que.-.t,  I  am  placing  your  letter  in  ihe  Con- 
gressional Record. 

It  was  warming  to  hear  a  iffeience  about 
our  law  school  clas.s  of  1958. 

I  hope  thip  finds  yo'.i  well. 
Best, 

ANDV    jAf  oBS.    JB. 

.TUSMMAT-TJA. 

Aiigusi  27.  l'*7ri. 
Hon.  ."iNUHf-W  jAiobs,  Jr.. 
VS.  House  of  Reprnfi  ntatircs. 
Ww'iinyton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jacoijs:  This  letter  i.s  !o  express 
my  disapproval  of  your  vote  against  lifting 
i\\e  embargo  on  military  sales  to  Turkey.  In 
fact,  as  an  Indiana  airman  serving  in  Turkey 
I  8in  astonl.shed  and  perplexed  to  see  an  act 
of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  lose  the 
lruil.s  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  effort  In  build- 
ing .soiuid   Turkish-Americau   relationships. 

An  we  both  are  1958  graduates  of  the  In- 
diana Univer.slty  School  of  Law,  I  recognize. 
.';s  you  must,  that  Turkey  may  be  considered 
by  some  as  being  in  technical  violation  of 
United  States  law  in  using  equipment  we 
lurnlsed  for  'defensive  pvirposes"  in  Cyprus. 
However.  I  consider  the  embargo  in  Turkey's 
case  to  be  grossly  disproporlionaie  and  un- 
laUly  discriminatory — when  tiie  point  has 
been  so  blandly  ignored  in  the  case  ol  India 
and  Israel.  And.  in  this  regard,  how  many  of 
the  Indiana  Representatives  have  checked  to 
see  if  Greece  is  tusing  United  Slates  furnished 
arms  to  mllilariye  the  Dodecanese  Lslftnds  In 
violation  of  the  'lYeaty  of  Peace  with  Italy"? 

As  for  the  present  Greek  refugee  problem 
on  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  a  problem  which 
must  be  of  legitimate  concern  to  all  men  of 
conscience,  let  me  again  ask  what  Congres- 
sional sanctions  were  taken  against  Greece 
In  1967  when  over  half  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
population  was  destitute  and  displaced  as 
the  result  of  Greek  supported  military  ac- 
tions? Should  you  seek  a  factual  account  of 
the  foregoUig,  let  me  recommend  to  you  the 
book.  Peace  Without  Honor,  by  an  on-the« 
scene  Scottish  reporter,  one  H.  Scott  Glh- 
bon.s. 

Yet,  in  the  larger  ^iew,  and  this  seems  a 
point  so  idly  dismissed  by  so  many  In  the 
Congress,  Turkey  maintains  her  substantial 
forces  committed  to  N.\TO  on  the  l>orders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria  — while  Greece 
sulks. 

If  you  should  find  occasion,  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  consideration  of  these  points  as 
well  as  making  them  known  to  other  Indiana 
Congressmen  who  may  equate  the  lack  of  a 
Turkish  lobby  with  the  lack  of  a  valid  case 
for  Turkey.  1  also  solicit  your  vote  In  favor 
of  the  President's  current  legislative  effort 
to  lift  the  arms  embargo  against  Turkey. 
Sliould  that  effort  again  fail,  then.  In  the 
view  of  one  who  is  personally  In  the  midst  of 
this  "Greek  Tragedy",  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO  may  be  irretrievably  fractured  and  no 
equitable  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem 
may  soon  be  found. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Larry  W.  Shheve, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  VSAF. 
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ECONOMIC  MYTHS 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mythology  plays  a  harmless  and  time- 
honored  role  in  every  society.  But  it  may 
become  dangerous  when  "swallowed 
whole"  by  large  numbers  of  otherwise 
responsible  adults.  Economic  myths  'are 
likely  to  prove  paiUcularly  costly,  as  an 
editorial  in  yesterday  s  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal points  out.  A^  tliis  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  editorial  by  Peter  F. 
Drucker  which  follows: 

Six  DitRABLt  Economic   Myths 
(By  Peter  F.  Drucker) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  today  abotit 
ch.'Uges  tliat  are  taking  place  in  the  structure 
of  the  American  economy.  But  our  political 
rhetoric  and  our  economic  policies  are  dom- 
inated by  myths  about  this  structure  rather 
than  by  the  structural  realities  themselves. 

In  particular  there  are  six  such  myths, 
believed  by  almost  everyone  but  completely 
at  odds  with  the  realitic-s  of  the  Atnericau 
economy. 

The  tir.si  ot  iliet.e  is  the  belief,  shared  by 
pracMcally  all  economists  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
that  we  face  long  year  of  high  uneniploymeni, 
even  If  the  economy  returns  to  "normal." 

This  simply  does  not  jii)e  with  our  popu- 
lation figures.  Beginning  no  later  than  1977. 
we  face  a  very  sharp  drop  in  the  nvimber  of 
young  entrants  into  the  labor  force,  the 
result  of  the  "baby  bust "  that  benan  in  1960 
and  that  lowered  the  birth  figures  by  25', 
or  more  within  a  very  short  period.  At  the 
same  time,  for  at  least  another  10  years,  the 
nuinl)er  of  people  who  reach  retirement  age 
v.  ill  still  go  up. 

Tlius  we  face  long  years  of  a  diminishing 
labor  supply,  except  in  the  event  of  a  world- 
wide depression,  at  least  until  the  mld-90s. 
which  Is  the  earliest  time  at  which  a  reversal 
in  the  birthrate  could  have  an  impact  on  the 
size  of  the  labor  force.  President  Ford  in  his 
Lilbor  Day  address  quoted  a  figure  of  95  mil- 
lion people  who  will  have  to  have  Jobs  In  1985. 
But  if  the  President  assumed  a  condition  of 
official  "full  employment" — or  4',o  unem- 
ployed— lu  that  future  year,  then  95  million 
people  at  work  10  years  hence  are  hardly 
more  than  would  be  at  work  today  if  we  had 
4%  instead  of  9'.;  unemployment.  The  flgxire 
which  the  President  cited  as  an  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  labor  force  growth  turns 
out  to  Include  no  labor  force  growth  what- 
soever. 

The  resulting  labor  lightness  will  not  be 
felt  equally  In  all  areas.  Indeed,  the  area  that 
displayed  the  greatest  manpower  shortage  in 
the  '508  and  '60s — teaching  jobs — will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  "labor  surplus"  area,  again  be- 
cause of  the  "baby  bust"  of  the  last  decade. 
This  may  explain  why  the  "experts."  who  are 
all.  or  nearly  all.  tmiverslty  teachers  foresee 
a  t!ontinuing  labor  surplus  instead  of  the 
reality  of  an  almost  certain  labor  shortage. 

The  second  myth  also  is  closely  related 
to  demographics."  It  Is  the  myth  that  we 
can  restore  high  economic  activity  by  "re- 
viving" consumer  demand  for  the  two 
truly  depressed  industries  of  today — auto- 
mobiles and  housing.  In  the  very  short  run 
this  piimp-primlng  may  work.  For  any- 
thing longer,  say  three  years  or  so,  de- 
mand in  these  t«o  areas  will  be  low  and 
decline,  no  matter  what  economic  policies 
we  pursue.  T.ie  demand  will  simply  not  be 
there. 
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We  have  known  for  50  years. 
General  Motors  made  its  basic 
the  "SOs,  that  the  single  most 
factor  In  the  demand  for  new 

In  the  United  States  Is  the 

pie    reaching    the    age    at    which 
their    drivers'    license.    Of    course 
not,   as   a   rule,   buy   new   cars 
They  buy  the  old  cars  and  this 
former  owners  of  the  old  cars  t< 
cars.  And  the  number  of  these 
ers,  beginning  In  the  next  year 
go  down  by  25 1i   or  more  and 
low  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Similarly,  we  have  known   in 
housing  that  It   Is  not  "family 
that  Is,   the   number  of   men 
who   marry    (or   otherwise    take 
keeping) — but  the  number  of 

dren    born,    which    correlates 

with   demand   for   new  resldentla 
And  that  number,  too,  Is  down.  Al  1 
be  done  by  pumping  money  Into 
these    circumstances    Is   to    drlv« 
price,  which,  I  suspect,  has  been 
effect  of  all  the  governmental 
cles  all  along. 

We  are  not  "iinderhoused  "  In 
try.  We  probably  have  too  large 
housing,  though,  of  course.  It  is 
the  places  where  the  people  are  c 
be.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  policy  th. 
people   to    maintain    the    value   o 
houses;    whereas  most   of   our  pr 
ley,   beginning  with  rent  control 
tlnulng  on  to  the  exceedingly  hit, 
rates  for  housing  renewal,  has  tlii 
effect  and  is — consciously  or  n 
discourage    people    from    main., 
homes   and   to  encourage   them 
or  build  a  new  one.  And  that  car.. 
The  third  myth  Is  that  deeply 
belief  that  we,  in  this  country 
practice    "planned    obsolescence 
ucts— and   especially  of  automobl  es 
we  have  been  obsoleting  and 
first   owner   of   a   car. 

The   American    automobile.    In 
a   longer   working    life,    measured 
,  driven — the    only    sensible    yardst 
any  other   automobile.   Indeed,   tl 
can   system,   under  which   people 
their   new  car  after  a  year   or   t\ 
sents,  without  being  planned,  the 
fectlve   form   of   "Income   distrl 
have  In  this  country — since  the 
pays  about  twice  as  much  per  _ 
third  owner  (if  you  Include  total 
so  that  the  poorer  people  get  cars 
lent    working   condition,    good    for 
60,000  miles,  at  a  substantially 
than  the  first  owner  paid  for  what 
tially  vanity. 

Assuming  a  new  car  price  of  $- 
first    owner,    driving    an    average 
miles  a  year,  pays  28  1-3  cents  a  . 
slating  of  a  loss  in  the  car's  value 
and  a  mileage  cost  of  13  1-3  cents 
ond   owner,  paying  $2,500    (the 
Ing  a  slight  loss  normally)   and  .. 
car  for  three  years,  pays  20  cents 
loss   on   the   car   of   $2,000,   $500 
and    13    1-3   cents   a   mile) .   The 
final    owner    who    pays    perhaps 
drives   50,000   mUes   after  which 
worthless,  pays  16  cents  a  mile. 

A   more   equitable   form   of    Inc 
trlbution  has  never  been  designed 
itself     does     not     become 
the  contrary,  it  kesps  going  on. 

My  fourth  myth  would  be  that 
lief,    ingrained    in    practically    all 
economists    today,    that    there    Is 
American  economy,  or  in  any  oth^r 
oped  one,  a  tendency  towards 
This    is    largely    the    result   of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  buying  a  house,  paying  Social  Security 
or  contributing  to  an  employe  retirement 
fund  U  "saving."  But  these  are,  in  effect, 
"transfer  payments."  The  only  viable  defi- 
nition of  "sarlnga"  Is  "funds  whlclx  an 
available  to  create  Jobs."  Housing  does 
this  to  a  minimal  extent  and  Social  Secu- 
rity not  at  all.  Other  key  private  pension 
funds,  unless  raided  by  Irresponsible  and 
shiftless  elements  such  as  have  shown 
themselves  In  some  recent  union  situ- 
ations, will  still  accumulate  capital  for  a 
few  more  years  before  their  pension  pay- 
ments equal  the  amounts  paid  in. 

Thus  the  savings  in  this  country  are 
grossly  "undersavings."  And  we  need  to  think 
through  how  to  stimulate  genuine  savings — 
that  is  how  to  form  capital  available  for  in- 
vestment In  productive  assets  (the  resi- 
dential home  is  not  such  an  asset  by  the 
w.ty;  it  Is  a  "durable  consumer  good"). 

TA.XES    AND    PENSIONS 

Fifth,  there  is  the  general  belief  that 
the  corporation  income  tax  is  a  tax  on  the 
"rich"  and  on  the  "fat  cats."  But  with  pen- 
sion funds  owning  30%  of  American  large 
business — and  soon  to  own  50':"; — the  corpo- 
ration Income  tax,  in  effect,  eases  the  load 
on  those  In  top  Income  brackets  and  penal- 
izes the  beneficiaries  of  pension  funds.  In 
many  cases  it  means  an  effective  tax  of  al- 
mofit  50^0  on  the  retired  worker,  as  com- 
pared with  the  15'^.  or  less  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  pay.  The  corporation  Income  tax 
has  become  the  most  regressive  tax  in  our 
system,  and  a  tax  on  the  wage  earner  and 
on  wages.  Eliminating  It  would  probably 
be  the  single  largest  step  we  could  take  to- 
ward greater  equality  of  Incomes  in  this 
covmtry. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  nice  phony  figure, 
believed  by  everybody  and  quoted  again 
and  again  that  the  top  5%  of  income  earn- 
ers (those  making  more  than  $30,000  or 
$40,000  a  year)  own  40',„  of  the  personal 
wealth  of  America.  It  Is,  of  course,  becom- 
ing particularly  popular  as  the  old  figure 
of  "distribution  of  income"  no  longer  sup- 
ports those  who  tell  us  how  terribly  un- 
equal American  society  is. 

The  Joker,  of  course.  Is  the  word  "per- 
sonal." For  the  single  greatest  asset  of  the 
typical  American  middle  and  working 
class  famUy,  its  future  contingent  clahn  on 
the  pension  fund  of  the  employing  com- 
pany. Is  not  "personal  wealth."  Nor  is  it 
'•prop?rty."  But  It  surely  Is  an  asset — and 
increashigly  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  famUy  home  or  the  family  automobile. 
If  it  were  included,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
do  so  on  a  probability  and  a  statistical 
basLs,  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
counti-y  would  show  a  remarkable  and  pro- 
gressive equality  in  which  age  rather  than 
income  is  the  factor  making  for  inequality. 
This  adjustment  for  contingency  claims 
on  pension  funds  would  show  that  the  top 
5"'o  Income  earners  probably  own,  not  40% 
of  the  wealth  of  America  but  no  more  than 
ICT.  Moreover,  translating  pension  expec- 
tations into  today's  values,  about  60  ^i  of 
the  total  amount  of  future  pension  claims 
is  held  by  persons  in  the  $9,000  to  $20,000 
wage  bracket.  This  Ls  by  far  their  biggest 
asset.  Yet,  sadly,  it  is  an  asset  being  de- 
stroyed verj'  rapidly  by  the  Impact  of 
Inflation. 

These  myths  that  I  have  enumerated  are 
not  harmless.  They  lend  to  "soak  the  rich" 
legislation  which.  In  effect,  then  "soaks  the 
poor,"  the  former  workers  on  pensions.  They 
lead  to  policies  enacted  as  "antirecessionary," 
which  prlmarUy  fuel  inflation  'vlthout  stim- 
ulating consumption  or  employment.  And 
these  myths  Inhibit  the  right 'measures- 
measures  to  encourage  capital  formation. 
Indeed,  unless  we  discard  these  myths  and 
face  up  to  economic  reality,  we  cannot  hope 
to  have  effective  economic  policies. 


September  17,  1975 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  OVERRIDE  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OP  HR 
5901,  THE  EDUCATION  DIVISION 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 


September  17,  1975 


OF    NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  I  have  been  joined 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  voting  to  override  President 
Ford's  most  inappropriate  and  unfortu- 
nate veto  of  H.R.  5901,  the  education 
division  appropriations  bill. 

While  we  are  all  concerned  over  the 
deleterious  effects  of  inflation  upon  our 
economy,  it  seems  ironic,  indeed,  that  an 
administration  that  does  not  worry 
about  the  impact  of  considerable  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  petroleum  pi-od- 
ucts;  for  example,  5  to  10  cents  per  gal- 
lon of  gasoline,  is  frantically  attempting 
to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  bill  to  aid 
education  which  amounts  to  a  mere  3.6- 
percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1975 
while  the  cost-of-living  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  12  percent  during  the  same 
period.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  imderstanding  and  sensitivity  on 
the  part  of  such  an  administration. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  posi- 
tion displajs  an  appalling  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  operation  and  financial  base 
of  most  of  our  school  systems.  Every- 
where within  the  Nation  children  have 
returned  to  school,  school  budgets  have 
been  approved,  and  employment  con- 
tracts have  been  signed  with  teachers 
and  other  personnel.  A  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral funds  at  this  time  would  only  mean 
an  increase  in  the  contributions  made  by 
local  taxpayers.  School  boards  all  over 
the  United  States  would  have  little 
choice  but  to  replace  fewer  Federal  dol- 
lars with  more  local  dollars.  The  result 
would  be  greater  reliance  on  the  regres- 
sive property  tax  in  place  of  the  progi-es- 
sive  Federal  income  tax  for  the  educa- 
tion funds  school  districts  have  ah-eady 
committed  themselves  to  spend  during 
this  academic  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  from  an  area  in 
which  our  residents  are  already  stagger- 
ing under  the  burden  of  school  taxes. 
Many  senior  citizens  are  forced  to  sell 
their  homes — homes  they  liave  worked 
their  whole  lifetimes  to  pay  for — because 
they  can  no  longer  afford  the  property 
ta.xes  necessary  to  finance  education. 
Middle-income  families  have  to  work  two 
and  three  jobs  in  order  to  afford  tlieir 
school  tax  bills.  This  is  the  time  when 
we  should  be  taking  steps  to  shift  the 
financing  of  education  expenditures 
from  tlie  regressive  property  tax  to  a 
more  progressive  mode  of  taxation ;  this 
is  not  the  time  that  we  should  be  moving 
in  the  opposite  dii'ection. 

Students  of  higher  education  would  be 
severely  hurt  by  a  $440  million  cutback 
in  funds  for  the  institutions  that  they  at- 
tend, because  these  schools  would  be 
obliged  by  their  own  economic  conditions 
to  pass  on  increased  costs  to  them  by 


raising  tuition  or  cutting  services.  This 
would  come  at  a  time  when  high  tuition 
is  already  pricing  middle-income  stu- 
dents out  of  the  college  market  and  has 
seriously  endangered  nonpublic  higher 
education. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  has  worked 
very  diligently  to  become  a  more  respon- 
sible partner  with  tlie  President  in  the 
entire  budget-making  process.  Although 
not  required  to  follow  the  congressional 
budget  process  until  the  next  fiscal 
year — 1977 — we  have  already  embarked 
in  that  direction.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  bill,  as  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  is  about  $700 
million  below  the  target  set  for  education 
in  the  first  concurrent  i-esolution  for  the 
1976  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  impact  of 
the  President's  veto,  I  think  that  we  must 
consider  just  what  this  legislation  is  all 
about:  The  quality  of  education  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  educational  sys- 
tem in  our  Nation.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  can  afford  this  bill,  rather 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  we  can  afford 
to  do  without  tlie  programs  tliat  it  funds: 
Assistance  for  physically  and  emotionally 
handicapped  cliildren.  economically  dis- 
advantaged children,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  pursuing  higher  edu- 
cation and  similar  numbers  enrolled  in 
vocational  and  adult  education.  These 
programs  contribute  to  the  skills,  self- 
reliance,  and  productivity  of  our  Nation. 
This  is  definitely  an  area  in  which  we 
should  not  be  spending  less  money  than 
we  did  last  year.  An  educated  citizenry  Is 
the  mainstay  of  our  economy  and  our 
democracy.  The  President's  veto  was  ill- 
conceived,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this 
House  was  successful  in  overriding  it. 


LAKEHURST  AIRSHIP  MUSEUM 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSFV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hangar 
No.  1  of  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station 
was  designated  a  national  shrine  in  1971 
when  the  air  station,  one  of  the  three 
oldest  in  Ajnerica,  celebrated  its  50th 
year  of  active  service.  The  Lakehurst 
Naval  Air  Station  had  been  the  operating 
base  for  the  Navy's  airship  operation 
since  1921  until  its  mission  was  recently 
changed  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  air- 
ship program.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  Hindenburg  on  May  6. 
1937.  as  the  famous  German  vessel  was 
making  one  of  its  transatlantic  trips.  So 
the  connection  of  Lakehurst  Naval  Air 
Station  with  the  airship  has  been  a  long 
and  prominent  one. 

The  Airship  Association,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  formed  by  Vice  Adm.  Charles 
E.  Rosenthal,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  plans  to 
create  a  museum  to  house  displays  and 
serve  as  a  repository  of  airship  informa- 
tion. In  the  past  the  Airship  Association 
has  been  borrowing  facilities  at  the  Lake- 
hurst Station  for  the  storage  of  part  of 
its  collection. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  Seci'etary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  about  13  acres  of  ex- 
cess land  at  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air 
Station  to  the  Airship  Association  as  a 
site  for  an  Airship  Museum.  In  view  of 
its  history,  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion is  a  most  suitable  and  fitting  loca- 
tion for  such  a  facility. 

Becau.se  of  the  imixjrtance  of  this 
museum  center  to  New  Jersey,  I  have 
been  joined  by  the  entire  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation  in  introducing  this 
legislation.  We  hope  oin-  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  will  support  its  speedy  passage 
nnd  thus  insure  that  a  major  phase  in 
aviation  history  is  properly  documented, 
preserved,  and  made  available  to  the 
public. 


LITHUANIAN  OPPRESSION 
CONTRARY  TO  HELSINKI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILI  INOIS 

IN  TrlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
h.as  been  a  great  deal  of  debate  over 
the  meaning  of  the  Helsinki  accord, 
especially  the  interpretation  of  the 
lessing  of  restrictions  over  the  peoples 
help  captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  a  special  article  which  appeared 
in  the  September  12  edition  of  The 
New  World,  a  publication  of  the  Chi- 
cago Catholic  Archdiocese,  Father 
Joseph  Pi-unskis  examines  the  religious 
opiJression  enforced  by  the  Soviets  in 
one  such  captive  nation.  Lithuania. 
This  commentary  follows: 

I.rrHrA.siAN  Oppression  Contrary  to 

Helsinki 

(By  Father  Joseph  Prunskls) 

Chicago. — In  Helsinki  the  Soviet  Union 
accepted  an  obligation  to  respect  human 
rights.  There  are  many  practices  behind 
the  Iron  Curta:a  which  necessitate  change. 
The  first  necessity  Is  to  discontinue  reli- 
gious oppression.  "The  Chronicle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania,"  an  under- 
ground paper,  registered  the  following 
facts : 

On  Feb.  11.  1975.  a  group  of  students  of 
the  veterinary  academy,  while  driving  to 
Kurtuvenal.  stopped  at  the  Lithuanian 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Siluva.  For  this  rea- 
son they  were  later  iuteiTogated  and  the 
administrator  of  the  academy  lost  his  posi- 
tion, being  accused  of  giving  the  bus  to  the 
students. 

In  his  lecture  the  Politechnic  Institute, 
K.  Tumenas.  Soviet  official  for  religious  af- 
fairs in  Lithuania,  stated  that  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  Lithuania  practice  their  religion, 
about  45';  of  the  children  are  being  baptized, 
about  25'";  of  the  marriages  are  performed 
In  churches,  and  about  51%  of  the  funerals 
are  according  to  ecclesiastical  rites. 

Announcing  these  statistics,  the  Soviet 
official  admitted  that  their  atheistic  propa- 
ganda carried  on  for  more  than  30  years 
was  not  so  successful.  In  reality,  the  per- 
centage of  practicing  Catholics  is  even 
larger. 

On  Dec.  2c,  1974,  a  group  of  students  of 
the  Pedagogical  Institution  of  Saullal  came 
to  class  in  their  best  clothing,  demonstrat- 
ing their  respect  for  the  Christmas  holiday. 
For  this  "transgression"  they  were  ordered 
to  go  to  church,   wTite   n  report  about  the 
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.sermon  of  the  priest  and  submit  it  to  the 
communistic  youth  organization.  The  stu- 
dents refused  to  obey,  stating  that  acts  of 
denunciation  are  not  included  In  the  obli- 
gations of  students. 

Zenonas  Miskautas  was  prevented  fron\ 
finishing  his  .studies  at  tlie  Polltechnlcal  In- 
stitwie  because  he  was  planning  to  enter  the 
priests'  spminary.  When  his  brother  wanted 
to  study  at  the  PolitechiUcal  Institute  of 
Sauliai,  the  director  promised  to  accept  hiiii 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  would  promi.se 
never  to  attend  church  services,  that  be 
would  join  the  Communist  youth  movement 
and  that  he  would  not  follow  the  example 
of  his  brother. 

Tiie  pupil.s  of  Klaipeda  High  School  were 
ordered  to  an.swer  the  questions:  Do  you 
believe  in  God?  Do  you  go  to  church?  Who 
prepared  you  for  First  Conununion?  Wlio 
from  your  family  attends  church  services? 
Some  students  dared  to  indicate  that  "This  is 
our  private  lUe."  and  they  did  not  give  in- 
formation as  requested. 

At  tlie  higli  school  of  Kudlrko.s  Naumiestis 
on  Christmas  Eve.  a  teaclier  organized  an 
atheistic  play  mocking  religion.  He  ordered 
pupils  wiio  were  known  believers  to  lake 
part  In  this  atlielstic  play.  However,  the  par- 
ents protested  and  the  play  collapsed. 

The  vtndergrovuid  paper  reports  that  some 
Lithuanian  priests  are  iulenslvely  forced  to 
cooperate  with  the  secret  police  in  giving  in- 
formation. Tliey  are  promised  a  Kcod  paritli 
aiid  other  favors;  and  if  they  refuse,  they 
can  expect  slanderous  articles  in  the  papers, 
revocation  of  their  v.ork  permit,  even  forced 
labor  in  the  woods,  at  construction,  or  trans- 
fer to  some  small  parish  in  a  distant  corner 
of  the  country  and  be  labeled  a  reactionary. 

The  faithful  in  the  undergroui'd  paper  are 
prote.sting  asalust  the  interference  of  Red 
authorities  In  the  appointment  of  priests  and 
against  obstrtictlon  of  young  persons  desir- 
ous cf  entering  the  seminary. 

The  Church  cf  the  Lllhv^anlan  patron 
saint.  St.  Casimir,  in  Vilnius  has  been  turned 
into  an  atlieistic  museum.  In  independent 
Lithuania  there  was  a  museum  of  religious 
art,  but  this  one  is  closed.  Parents  whose 
cliildren  attend  church  in  many  instances 
do  not  get  the  loan  of  a  horse  from  the  kolk- 
hose  for  planting  crcps  In  a  small  piece  of 
land  given  for  their  cultivation. 

Some  highly  qualified  professors  from  the 
seminary  were  transferred  to  distant  parishes 
becati.se  atheistic  government  officials  did  not 
like  them. 

Red  officials  do  not  permit  men  to  enter 
the  seminary  before  military  service:  they 
do  not  allow  the  acceptance  of  students  from 
universities  or  other  .schools  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Lithuania  Is  a  Catholic  country,  but 
there  Is  not  one  Catholic  newspaper;  even 
the  printing  of  a  catechism  Is  not  permitted. 
Tlie  Red  officials  in  numerous  Instances 
forced  the  bishops  or  administrators  of  the 
dioceses  to  revoke  their  a.ssigned  date  for 
Confirmaticn   i'l  various  parishes. 

Tlie  Soviet  constitution  guarantees  rell- 
Kious  freedom;  however,  that  stipulation  is 
for  propaganda's  sake  only.  Red  bureaucrats 
feel  completely  free  to  oppress  the  Church 
and  bi'lievers  a.s  much  as  they  can. 


WILDCAT  WELLS  REOPEN  GULF  OP 
MEXICO  TO  EXPANDED  DRILLING 
AT  EXPLODING  COSTS 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF   Ti-XAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'i:S 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  MTLFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
leagues, while  we  are  bandjing  about  the 
pios  and  cons  of  energy  legislation,  ccn- 
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trol  and  decontrol  of  oil  and 
prices,  let  us  also  consider 
costs  to  producers. 

To  that  effect,  let  me  call  y 
tion  to  an  article  which  appeaj' 
Fort    Worth    Star    Telegram 
ber  15,  1975. 

The  article  reports  on  the  r 
pandlng  new  oil  discoveries  ir 
of   Mexico — an   optimistic 
once-held   premise    that    the 
just  about  through  as  an  oilfi^d 
year  or  year  £.nd  a  half  in 
prices  have  been  permitted  t< 
along  with  all  other  prices,  we 
producers  willing  to  sink  an 
well.  With  the  financial  encoiji' 
of  higher  prices  for  new  oil 
been  more  willing  to  bear  the  c 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  act 
ploration   and   gearing   up  foi 
tion — seem  to  bear  out  the  w 
of  free  enterprise,  and  that  is,  s 
demand  are  the  best  price 
resource  stimulators,  and  far 
ble   than  arbitrary   gover 
trols. 

I  would  urge  my 
leagues  to  read  this  optimistic 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  situati 
New  Strikes  in  Gulf — Deep 
Drilling  Pays 
New  Orleans. — People   used   to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  ju.st  abdut 
out,  but  now  giant  rigs  are  openli  ig 
oil  discoveries  way  out  there  in 

Strikes  by  separate  oil  company 
headed  by  Shell  Oil  Co.  and  by 
duction  Co.   may  portend  a 
ball  game  for  the  Gulf,  though 
nouncements  were  cautiously 

Theres   no   doubt   that   new   oi 
logged   by  the  drillers   are  the 
Industry    along    the   Gulf,    which 
been  one  of  the  worlds  richest  oil 

With   a   wildcat  oil   well  now 
by  another  hole  two  miles  away 
partners  have  two  semisubmersibl 
Ocean  Queen  and  Pacesetter  II. 
holes. 

Shell   said   the   9,700-foot 
well  was  drilled  by  a  rig  working 
1,050-foot  deep — a  record  for  the 
ever.  Placid  OH  Co.,  plans  to 
Boon  in  water  1,750  feet  deep 

The     exploratory     tests     were 
plugged  with  cement  at  several 
the   sea-bottom.   The   day   that 
other  wells,  can  be  connected  onto 
water  pipeline  to  shore  won't  com  > 
or  five  years. 

Deep  water  strikes  greatly  expam 
area  heretofore  considered  prime 
area.  The  best  shallow  water 
bristle  with  .some  12,000  oil  and 

At   this   point,   the  deepest   watfcr 
producing    well    in    the    Gulf   is 
feet. 

But  operations  in  deep  water 
exploratory  drilling  or  productior 
very  expensive. 

Shell   Is  designing  a  production 
that  will  stand  on  steel  legs  In  1 
water.  In   1974,  engineers  estimat4d 
platform   would   cost   $30   million 
they  don't  want  to  even  talk  about 
flatlon  has  added. 

"Obviously,   those    1974   figures 
hold,"  a  spokesman  said. 

The  successful  Shell  and  Amocc 
tory  tests  are  located  on  offshore 
15  miles  southeast  of  the  Mississippi 
South  Pass.  The  area  lies  about 
due  south  of  BUoxi,  Miss. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Shell  and  partners  paid  the  federal  gov- 
ernment $214  million  for  leases  on  three 
three-mile  square  tracts  at  a  1974  offshore 
sale.  The  Amoco  combine  paid  $81  million  for 
its  one  adjoining  tract. 

The  first  Shell  well  logged  oil-bearing 
stratas  totaling  162  feet  in  thickness,  with 
nine  feet  of  gas  and  26  feet  of  probable  oil 
pay.  The  second  well,  two  miles  away,  logged 
46  feet  of  oil  strata,  24  feet  of  probable  and 
32  feet  of  gas  pay. 


TENTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  FOSTER 
GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "I  am  a  Foster 
Grandparent  and  am  proud  of  it,"  wrote 
Ethel  Fuchs  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  to  me 
in  a  recent  letter. 

Another  Foster  Grandparent.  Mrs. 
Irvin  Smith,  also  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
wrote  recently  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program,  she  has 
been  able  to  give  considerable  time  to  in- 
dividuals who  need  it.  A  young  girl  she 
befriended  "dearly  loves  to  have  com- 
panionship and  attention"  that  she 
would  not  otherwise  get.  Another  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  "grandchildren"  is  receiving 
from  her  vocabulary  training  because 
"the  regular  staff  does  not  have  the  time 
for  things  like  that." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program  is  celebrating  its  10th  anniver- 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  thou- 
sary  this  year,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  individuals  who  serve 
in  this  program. 

A  Foster  Grandparent  provides  an 
extra  dimension  in  the  lives  of  children 
by  providing  services,  moral  support,  and 
above  all,  an  abundance  of  love  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  desperate  need. 

For  example,  severely  retarded  chil- 
dren so  often  are  not  able  to  experience 
successes  in  even  the  most  fimdamental 
of  tasks,  but  through  the  help  of  these 
dedicated  "grandparents"  who  give  the 
time  and  the  patience  necessary  to  help 
these  children,  many  achieve  success. 

While  we  are  on  the  topic  of  success, 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  one  of  the  first  21  Foster 
Grandparent  programs  in  the  Nation 
was  in  Minnesota,  at  the  St.  Cloud  Chil- 
dren's Home,  under  sponsorship  of  Cath- 
olic Charities.  A  second  project  began 
the  following  year  and  has  blossomed 
into  a  statewide  project  sponsored  by  the 
Minnesota  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens.  Fi-om  the  original  32  "charter" 
Foster  Grandparents,  the  program  has 
grown  nearly  tenfold,  to  306  Foster 
Grandparents  in  the  State.  On  Septem- 
ber 23,  over  300  Foster  Grandparents 
will  gather  in  St.  Cloud  to  celebrate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  this  program.  Four 
men  and  eight  women,  who  are  among 
the  Nation's  original  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents and  who  continue  to  serve  at  the  St. 
Cloud  Children's  Home,  will  be  specially 
honored  at  this  recognition  luncheon. 
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John  Keller,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Washington  ACTION  Office,  will  make  a 
September  23  appearance  in  St.  Cloud  to 
honor  these  members. 

Two  Foster  Grandparent  programs  are 
operating  in  my  own  First  Congressional 
District.  The  Rochester,  Minn.,  pro- 
gram began  in  1971  and  now  boasts  25 
members.  In  Faribault,  Minn.,  the  pro- 
gram which  began  in  spring  of  1966  now 
has  50  members  and  continues  under  the 
strong  leadership  of  Supervisor  Beryl 
Lattimore.  I  have  visited  with  Faribault 
Foster  Grandparents  on  many  occasions 
and  have  been  very  encouraged  by  their 
enthusiasm  for  this  program.  Although 
children  have  benefited  greatly  from  this 
program,  it  can  also  be  said  that  Foster 
Grandparents  have  benefited  equally. 

Currently,  Minnesota's  306  Foster 
Grandparents  serve  in  six  State  hospi- 
tals, six  cities,  and  two  institutions. 

The  "grandparents,"  while  giving  hope 
and  help  throughout  my  State  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  country,  also  derive  great 
personal  satisfaction.  The  following  com- 
ments were  made  by  some  of  the  12  still- 
living  "grandparents"  who  will  be  hon- 
ored next  week  for  their  work  at  the 
annual  statewide  Foster  Grandparent 
luncheon : 

Mrs.  Lena  Schueller  of  St.  Cloud  says: 

Being  a  Foster  Grandmother  changed  my 
life  from  loneliness  to  a  helpful  person.  It 
makes  me  feel  good  to  be  able  to  help  others 
in  their  need.  Also  it  gives  me  a  little  extra 
income. 

Mrs.  Regina  Novotny,  also  of  St.  Cloud, 
said: 

Being  a  Foster  Grandparent  has  given  me 
something  to  look  forward  to  each  day,  a 
challenge,  a  fulfillment  of  being  needed.  See- 
ing students  respond  to  your  help  brings  a 
warmness  and  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
being  needed  and  making  someone  happy. 
It  means  a  happy  day  for  the  giver  and  the 
receiver  which  otherwise  might  have  been  a 
lonely  day. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Christine  Adams,  also 
one  of  the  12  original  Foster  Grand- 
parents in  St.  Cloud,  said: 

I  dearly  love  these  kids,  and  the  consid- 
eration and  love  they  show  us  is  beautiful, 
for  there  is  something  lovely  in  each  one. 

She  added: 

My  heart  and  soul  reach  out  to  those  kids, 
for  I,  too,  was  a  disturbed  youngster.  I  did 
not  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  I  withdrew 
from  people.  I  had  no  friends,  and  was  al- 
ways on  the  outside,  looking  in.  Always  alone. 
By  the  time  I  was  13,  I  had  withdrawn  to  a 
fantasy  world  of  my  own.  .  .  .  We  thank  you 
for  the  Foster  Grandparents  program.  We 
pray  that  you  will  bless  all  those  who  have 
helped  with  their  time  and  money,  from  the 
President  to  the  taxpayers.  Bless  our  United 
States. 


DEATH  VALLEY  MAY  BE  TRUCKED 
AWAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  passed  H.R.  25,  the  Surface 
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Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act. 
Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  this  vital  leg- 
islation. Now,  the  need  for  this  type  of 

effective  strip  mining  control  is  being 

demonstrated  once  again — in  California, 

of  all  places. 

Tlie  Golden  State  has  never  been  noted 
for  coal  production.  But  strip  mining 
techniques  are  applied  to  other  minerals 
as  well.  At  the  present  time,  massive 
boi-ax  mining  operations  are  under  con- 
sideration within  the  Death  Valley  Na- 
tional Monument.  Tliere  is  no  legal  way 
for  the  Park  Service  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
filing  of  mining  claims  in  some  of  the 
most  unique  and  beautiful  desert  land- 
scape in  the  United  States — and  unless 
something  is  done,  a  large  portion  of  this 
unique  area  will  literally  be  placed  in 
trucks  and  hauled  away. 

Of  special  concern  is  the  Zabriskle 
Point  area  of  the  monument,  wlilch  has 
one  of  the  most  breathtaking  views  in 
the  Nation.  If  strip  mining  is  allowed 
here,  through  our  lack  of  Federal  mining 
controls,  a  valuable  national  monument 
will  be  destroyed  forever. 

The  following  article  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  present  this  tragic  situation 
In  a  complete  and  thorough  manner.  I 
feel  It  effectively  demonstrates  the  need, 
not  only  for  effective  surface  mining  con- 
trol, but  also  for  better  safeguards  for 
our  national  recreation  areas. 

The  article  follows: 
Mining  in  Death  Vallet — "Ood's  Crfation" 
Mat  Soon  Be  Trucked  Awat 
(By  Robert  A.  Jones) 

Death  Valley  National  Monument. — Tlie 
view  from  Zabriskle  Point  in  these  stark  hills 
has  always  dazzled  visitors.  A  contrast  of  pink 
and  beige  arroyos  set  against  the  deep  purple 
of  distant  mountains,  it  is  a  panorama  at 
once  so  Intimate  and  vast  that  one  pioneer 
wrote  to  his  family  that  he  had  "Just  seen 
all  of  God's  creation"  from  one  place. 

But  future  visitors  may  discover  that  the 
view  from  Zabriskle  Point  includes  more  of 
God's  creation  than  they  counted  on.  The 
Tenneco  Corp.,  In  a  move  that  has  both 
fiiistrated  and  enraged  the  National  Park 
Service,  has  staked  a  mining  claim  here,  ap- 
parently with  the  Intent  of  opening  a  strip 
mine  directly  In  the  line  of  tight  from  the 
scenlo  turnout. 

"We'U  be  able  to  stand  right  here,"  said 
James  B.  Thomp.son,  the  monument's  super- 
intendent, "and  watch  trucks  haul  away  part 
of  the  view.  And  If  the  legal  situation  doesn't 
change,  we'll  be  helpless  to  stop  U." 

After  a  30-year  decline,  mining  activity  Is 
booming  in  Death  Valley.  Tliere  Is  bcrax  here 
and  Tenneco  wants  It.  Aready  the  company 
has  opened  two  strip  mines  Inside  the  monu- 
ment where  huge  earth-hauling  equipment 
Is  removing  130.000  tons  of  borax  a  year.  The 
U.S.  Borax  and  Chemical  Corp.  also  is  .search- 
ing for  new  deposits. 

Tlie  Boraxo  mine,  the  oldest  and  largest  pit, 
v.as  opened  by  Tenneco  In  1971.  Its  oblong 
.shape  now  exceeds  a  half  mile  In  length  and 
at  the  bottom  bulldozei's  crawl  toward  new 
layers  of  ore  200  feet  below  the  surface. 

Borax,  however,  Is  not  the  only  mineral 
tliat  has  become  economically  attractive  here 
:is  demand  for  raw  materials  continues  to 
soar.  In  the  southern  section  of  the  monu- 
ment eight  talc  mines  have  been  opened  In 
recent  years  and  large  white  scars  now  mark 
their  presence  on  the  slopes  of  the  Panamlnt 
mountains. 

In  nil,  Park  Service  ofBcinls  say,  1.827  mln- 
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tag  claims  have  been  filed  inside  the  monu- 
ment, covering  more  than  36,000  acres.  The 
total  Is  Increasing  by  nearly  200  claims  per 
year  and  the  Park  Service  now  employs  two 
fuU-tlme  and  three  part-time  stall  members 
Just  to  keep  records  of  the  mining  activity. 
"The  hlstorj-  of  borate  mining,  with  all  Its 
20-mule-team  fame,  is  pale  by  comparison 

(to  present  activity),"  a  recent  Park  Service 
report  noted.  "As  a  resiUt,  the  natural  fea- 
tures, for  which  the  monviment  was  estab- 
lished to  protect,  are  being  totally  and  Irre- 
parably altered  at  a  rate  of  nearly  200  acres 
per  year.  Exploration,  work  on  mine  roads 
and  minimum  work  done  to  bold  mining 
claims  Is  marring  the  natural  features  on  an 
additional  1,000  acres  per  year." 

The  whole  thing  seems  Incongruous  inside 
one  of  the  nation's  great  natural  shrtaes. 
Visited  by  700,000  persons  a  year.  Death 
Valley  is  usually  regarded — like  aU  national 
parks  and  monuments — as  inviolate  and 
preserved  forever. 

Yet  the  mining  activity,  for  all  Its  hi- 
congniity,  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  Park 
Service,  according  to  a  recent  ruling  by  the 
attorney  for  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Although  the  monument  was  originally 
withdrawn  from  mintag  when  It  was  estab- 
lished iu  1933,  a  concerted  lobbying  effort  by 
mining  companies,  with  the  help  of  the  sec- 
retary of  Interior,  persiiaded  Congress  to 
reverse  itself  a  few  mouths  later.  Tlie  monu- 
ment was  reopened  to  mining. 

In  a  recommendation  to  Congress  that 
such  rights  be  restored,  then  Secretary  of 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  wTote:  "It  was  not 
the  desire  to  prevent  prospecttag  and  mining 
withta  the  area,  as  such  activities  would  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  preservation  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  area  sought  to  be  pre- 
served. In  fact  the  picturesque  miner  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  which  give  the  area  the 
color  of  the  early  pioneer  days  and  his  con- 
tinuance there  w>uld  be  a  very  desirable 
feature . . ." 

Thompson  stood  at  the  lip  of  the  huge 
Boraxo  mine  the  other  day  with  great  clouds 
of  dust  swirling  In  the  air  and  trucks  dump- 
ing tons  of  wa.ste  onto  the  desert  floor, 
"There  is  your  pii-tiiresque  miner,"  he  said 
with  a  tight  smile. 

When  Congress  reintroduced  mluhig  rights 
here  42  years  ago,  it  is  generally  agreed,  no 
one  envisioned  the  development  of  massive 
earth-moving  equipment  that  has  allowed 
the  present-day  techniques  of  strippmg  or 
open-pit  mining. 

The  early  history  of  mLiing  the.se  hills,  in 
fact,  reveals  far  more  faUure  than  success. 
For  decades,  miners  with  pickaxes  poked  and 
sifted  through  the  alkali  dust  of  the  valley, 
looking  for  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  They  never 
found  much. 

After  borax  ore  was  discovered  near  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  U.S.  Borax  Co.  and  its 
20-mule-teams  shipped  ore  from  the  valley 
for  more  than  30  years  using  underground 
mines.  By  the  time  the  operation  became 
uneconomical  in  the  19408  the  mines  were 
shut  down,  the  total  mineral  production  of 
the  valley  had  amounted  to  only  $3  million 
over  a  period  of  almost  50  years. 

Pour  years  ago  Tenneco  began  the  resurg- 
ence by  opening  the  first  mine  at  Boraxo.  The 
mine  extracts  ulexite  and  Colemanlte,  both 
borate  ores  which  are  currently  used  in 
structural  glass  fiber  and  Insulation. 

The  results  of  the  resurgence  now  are 
spreading  like  gigantic  ant  hills  in  sections 
of  the  monument.  In  the  small  canyon  that 
leads  to  Dante's  View  on  the  east  side  of  the 
monument,  small  stakes  marking  mining 
claims  sprout  like  strange  plants  from  the 
floor.  For  each  of  the  stakes  a  crude  road  has 
been  scraped  to  aUow  drllimg  rigs  to  dig 
Uito  the  valley  In  search  of  more  borax. 

Recent  prospecting  hws  caiiscd  the  con- 
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struct  ion  of  300  to  400  miles  of  such  roads 
throughout  the  monument.  Thompson  said, 
each  of  them  scarrtag  the  fragile  desert  sur- 
face In  ways  that  may  take  centuries  to  heal. 
Tliough  the  Department  of  Interior  require 
permits  before  roads  may  be  constructed,  the 
regulation  has  not  always  been  enforced.  Ac- 
tordnig  to  Park  Service  officials,  Tenneco  at 
one  point  scraped  a  60-foot-wlde  road  near 
the  Boraxo  mine  without  a  permit  and  then 
discovered  the  road  led  to  the  wrong  location. 
Ai\other  road  was  built. 

In  the  talc  mining  region,  currently  being 
worked  by  Pfizer,  Inc.,  Johns-ManvlUe  Corp.. 
and  Cyprus  Industrial  Minerals  Co.,  road 
construction  has  come  to  resemble  mountain 
subdivisions  with  the  dirt  thoroughfares  lead- 
ing to  small  cul-de-sacs  bulldozed  flat  In  the 
sides  of  mountains. 

Tenneco  maintains  that  its  activity  in  the 
park  is  in  keeping  with  the  area's  historic 
traditions.  Although  one  company  ofBcial  said 
it  was  unlikely  that  uiimng  at  Zabriskle  Point 
would  take  place  soon,  Termeco  takes  some 
pride  in  Its  current  operations  and  has  sug- 
gested to  the  Park  Service  that  a  viewing 
platform  be  erected  so  visitors  could  watch 
the  operating  strip  mines  In  action. 

Any  effort  to  limit  future  mining  activities, 
the  company  official  said,  would  be  opposed. 
"The  Park  Service  is  trying  to  deny  us  the 
mining  right  that  was  given  to  us  by  Con- 
gress," said  William  Tllden,  counsel  for  Ten- 
neco. "In  doing  so,  it  seems  to  us  that  they 
become  proprietary.  But  they  do  not  own  the 
monument,  the  people  do,  and  we  believe 
Congress  has  spoken  for  the  people." 

Park  Service  officials  concede  that  at  pres- 
ent they  are  all  but  powerless  to  stop  or 
even  control  the  expansion  of  mining  here. 
After  flling  a  claim,  each  of  which  covers 
about  20  acres,  companies  can  eventually  ac- 
quire title  to  the  land  they  mine,  effectively 
removing  them  from  most  government  regu- 
lations. "ITie  land,  sometimes  running  into 
thousands  of  acres  in  contiguous  blocks,  is 
acquired  virtually  without  co.st  to  the  mine 
operators  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1874. 

Late  last  year,  the  Park  Service  forwarded 
to  Congress  a  recommendation  that  much  of 
the  monument  be  placed  under  a  wildernesn 
classiflcation,  thereby  excluding  future  min- 
ing expansion.  Present  operations,  however, 
would  he  allowed  to  continue  and  aJl  present 
claims  honored.  Congress  has  yet  to  act  on 
the  recommendation. 

A  stronger  measure,  in  the  form  of  a  dr.^ft 
bill,  was  circulated  internally  at  National 
Park  Service  headquarters  in  Washington. 
The  bill  would  have  given  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  the  authority  to  wltlidraw  from 
mining  all  lands  inside  national  monuments 
tliat  were  deemed  to  be  i-f  natural,  scenic  or 
historical  value.  Tlie  bill,  however,  was  never 
submitted  to  Congress. 

In  addition  to  Death  Valley,  four  other 
units  of  the  National  Park  system  currently 
are  open  to  mlnuig.  They  are  Glacier  Bay  Na- 
tional Monument  and  Mt.  McKinley  National 
Park  in  Alaska,  and  Organ  Pipe  and  Coro- 
nado  National  Monr.ments,  both  in  Arizona. 
Last  week,  Rep.  John  F.  Seiljerllng  (D- 
Ohio),  submitted  a  bill  that  woiUd  withdraw 
all  such  lands  from  mining  with  the  provii.o 
that  existing  claims  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Aides  to  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.), 
noting  that  the  Seiberling  bill  would  not  af- 
fect the  two  operating  Tenneco  mines,  said 
consideration  was  being  given  to  a  further 
measure  that  would  end  all  mining  in  Death 
Valley  whether  or  not  the  mines  predated 
the  legii^latiou. 

Meanwhile  the  trucks  come  and  go  out  of 
Furance  Creek  Wash,  hauling  borax  from  the 
monument  to  processing  plants  outside  the 
valley.  Little  clouds  of  dust  trail  after  them, 
bulldozers  push  ever-widening  fans  of  waste 
onto  the  desert  and  the  whole  thing  l)i«8 
Cf'me  to  resemble  a  sanitary  landfill. 
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NATURAL  GAS  SHORTAGES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or  SOtriH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  STIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  &£ANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  lam  today 
Introducing  with  19  cosponson  legisla- 
tion designed  to  ease  the  Impac  ;  on  em- 
ployment of  expected  natural  gi  is  short- 
ages this  winter. 

This  bill  would  allow  producers,  pipe- 
lines and  distributors  to  obtain  heir  gas 
for  180  days  from  the  intrastate  mar- 
ket at  unregulated  prices  to  ins  ire  con- 
tinuous sui-'plies  to  their  customers.  It 
stipulates  that  pipelines  which  ake  ad- 
vantage of  this  authority  to  keep  their 
Industrial  and  large  commerclil  users 
supplied  are  assured  that  increaj  ed  costs 
Incurred  by  buying  from  the  Irtrastate 
market  may  be  passed  along  to  the  in- 
dutrles  which  puixhase  that  gas. 
Further,  it  restricts  use  of  intras  tate  gas 
under  this  authority  to  eCBcieit  uses, 
such  as  cloth-finishing,  glass  making, 
and  petrochemicals. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  IPC  has 
been  regulating  the  price  of  nat  iral  gas 
transported  across  state  lines  for  20- 
plus  years,  and  the  interstate  price  is 
currently  only  about  a  third  of  tl  le  going 
rate  on  the  Intrastate  market,  l^^urther, 
the  Government  has  divided  potential 
gas  users  into  classifications,  so  1  hat  do- 
mestic and  small  commercial  u  lers  are 
virtually  assured  of  a  noninter  niptible 
supply  of  gas  while  industrial  ai  d  large 
commercial  users  must  rely  on  a  sup- 
ply-available basis.  Thus,  we  have  a 
paradoxical  situation  where  the  1  irunt  of 
shortfalls  Is  thrown  onto  indistry  in 
complete  disregard  of  the  haviK:  such 
shortfalls  could  cause  in  the  job  narket, 
a  rather  unreasonable  posture  foi  an  ad- 
ministration and  a  Congress  os  ;ensibly 
trying  to  reduce  the  unemployme  it  rolls. 
The  chief  virtue  of  my  bill  is  ts  very 
simplicity.  Let  us  look  at  where  ve  are: 
the  administration  and  many  \.  embers 
of  Congress  want  total  dereguls  tlon  of 
natural  gas;  some  Congressmen  believe 
that  Intrastate  gas  should  be  ut  least 
partially  regulated:  the  Senate  is  ready 
to  consider  a  complicated  bill  tha ;  allows 
some  deregulation  depending  on  ;he  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  bill,  if  the  news 
reports  are  conect,  faces  prettr  tough 
opposition.  So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  cannot  expect  any  of  thes  e  long- 
er range  proposals  to  be  enacted  1  ly  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  in  time 
to  avert  a  potential  disaster  this  winter. 
We  also  have  several  temporal  y  relief 
bills,  similar  to  my  own,  and  franl  :ly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  almost 
any  kind  of  bill  that  will  guarantee  that 
industries  and  large  commercial  natural 
gas  users  will  have  access  this  year  to  the 
gas  they  need.  But  the  leglslatior,  which 
has  received  the  most  attention  c  antem- 
plates  some  kind  of  a  ceiling  on  intra- 
state natural  gas  prices,  and  surely 
courts  a  presidential  veto  even  f  Con- 
gress could  pass  it  In  the  fac;  of  a 
threatened     Senate     filibuster.     Other 
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bills,  with  basically  the  same  goals  and 
the  same  mechanisms  as  mine,  would  re- 
quire the  PPC  to  take  actions  It  akeady 
favors,  and  could  provoke  another  con- 
frontation between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches. 

Surely,  our  most  reasonable  course  of 
action  is  embodied  In  my  bill.  It  Is  a 
simple  bill  designed  to  get  us  through  the 
winter,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
long-term  "deregulation"  or  "more-reg- 
ulation" proposal.  It  is  the  PPC  proposal 
Itself  with  the  addition  of  an  assurance 
that  pipelines  can  recover  increased 
costs.  It  would  presumably  not  run  into 
administration  objections;  it  would  meet 
the  needs  of  industry  and  should  thus  be 
supported  by  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  jobs  and  plants  in  their 
districts  and  the  country  itself.  It  could 
hopefully  be  easily  passed  and  signed  in 
a  minimum  of  time. 

And,  is  not  that  what  we  are  really 
talking  about — time?  We  are  talking 
about  shortages  this  winter,  not  in  a 
year  or  2  years.  If  we  are  serious  about 
saving  jobs  by  keeping  industries  open, 
should  we  not  take  the  simplest  way  open 
to  us  if  that  way  will  work? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  Member  who  is 
tired  of  confrontation  politics,  especially 
if  they  hurt  my  State  and  my  Nation. 
While  a  long-term  solution  is  admittedly 
needed,  we  just  cannot  afford  to  spend 
months  examining  every  aspect  of  the 
natural  gas  pricing  problem  if  we  expect 
to  have  a  solution  in  time  for  this  winter. 

We  know  the  problem  exists.  Let  us 
this  time  give  our  attention  to  a  pro- 
posal that  has  a  good  chance  of  success, 
instead  of  mourning  in  February  in- 
creased unemployment  which  could  well 
be  attributed  to  natural  gas  shortages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
league.s,  the  text  of  my  bill  and  its  co- 
sponsors  follow: 

Text  of  the  180-Dat  Relief  Bill 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mlnesithat — 

(a)  domestic  supplies  of  natural  gas  avail- 
able for  Interstate  commerce  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  present  and  anticipated  na- 
tional and  regional  needs; 

(b)  shortages  of  natural  gas  have  created 
and  are  likely,  In  the  near  future,  to  con- 
tinue to  create  severe  economic  dislocations 
and  hardships; 

(c)  such  shortages  have  Jeopardized  the 
normal  flow  of  commerce  and  constitute  a 
supply  crisis  which  Is  a  threat  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfaie;  and 

(d)  such  shortages  can.  In  part,  be  al- 
leviated by  granting  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission emergency  authority  to  exempt  tem- 
porarily certain  activities  and  operations  re- 
lating to  the  sale,  transportation,  transfer  or 
exchange  in  interstate  commerce  of  natural 
gas  or  of  commingled  natural  gas  and  syn- 
thetic natural  gas,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  7(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following: 

"Provided  further,  That  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  the 
Commission  may  by  regulation  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  activities  or 
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operations  relating  to  the  transportation, 
Bale,  transfer,  or  exchange  of  natural  gas.  or 
of  conunlngled  natural  and  synthetic  nat\iral 
gas,  or  of  Uquefled  natural  gas,  from  any 
source  other  than  Federal  domain  areas,  by 
a  producer,  an  interstate  pipeline,  intrastate 
pipeline  or  distributor,  to  or  with  an  inter- 
state natural  gas  pipeline  company  which 
does  not  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  natural 
gas  to  fulfill  Its  firm  contractual  require- 
ments or  Interruptlble  requirements  for  resi- 
dential, commercial,  or  Industrial  needs  for 
plant  protection,  feedstock,  or  process  loses 
for  which  no  alternate  fuel  is  avaUable,  and 
which  U  curtailing  deliveries  pursuant  to  a 
curtailment  plan  on  file  with  the  CommU- 
sion,  or  to  or  with  any  ptirchaser  or  con- 
sumer of  natural  gas  which  has  been  pur- 
chased from  such  a  pipeline,  directly  or  In- 
directly. No  exemption  granted  under  this 
proviso  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  in  duration.  The  Commission  shaU  not 
deny.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  piu-chase  price 
paid  by  an  Interstate  natural  gas  pipeline 
company  for  gas  exempted  under  this  proviso 
and  regulations  Issued  hereunder." 

COSPONSORS  OF  ISO-DAT  RELIEF  BILL 

Thomas  L.  Ashley  f  D-Ohlo) . 
Butler  Derrick  (D-S.C). 
Willis  D.  Gradison,  Jr.  (R-Ohlo) . 
James  P.  Hastings  (R-N.Y.) . 
Kenneth  L.  Holland  (D-S.C). 
Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-IU.) . 
John  W.  Jeurette,  Jr.  (D-S.C.) . 
Walter  a  Jones  (D-N.C.) . 
Thomas  N.  Kindness  (R-Ohlo) . 
Paul  N.  McCl0!=key,  Jr.  (R-Callf.). 
James  G.  Martin  (R-N.C). 
Dawson  Mathls  (D-Ga). 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli  (D-Ky.) . 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (R-Ohlo) . 
Stephen  L.  Neal  (D-N.C). 
John  P.  Seiberling  (D-Ohio). 
Floyd  Spence  (R-S.C). 
G.  William  Whltehurst  (R-Va.) . 
Charles  Wilson  (D-Texas) . 
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SOVIET  METHODS  WORRY 
DOCTORS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  time  now  It  has  been 
known  in  the  West  that  the  KGB  reg- 
ularly confines  dissidents  to  special  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  where  they  are  ti-eated 
with  di-ugs  designed  to  destroy  theii- 
minds  if  they  do  not  recant  their  errors. 
The  free  world  has  been  mild  and  dis- 
united in  its  denunciations  of  tliis  prac- 
tice. Now  .';omc  British  doctors  are  stir- 
ring on  the  subject  and  it  seems  overdue. 
The  news  item  from  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  of  September  11.  1975  follows: 
Soviet   Methops  Worry  Doctors 

A  new  committee  headed  by  Prof.  Henry 
Dicks,  internationally  known  for  his  work 
on  the  psychology  of  totalitarianism,  is  be- 
hind fresh  pressure  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Psychiatrists  to  take  a  less  ambiguous  stand 
over  the  treatment  of  Soviet  dissidents. 

Though  the  new  president  of  the  college, 
Prof.  Llnford  Rees,  has  said  he  will  make 
protests  when  "appropriate,"  several  leading 
figures  are  already  being  brought  near  death 
by  "medical  treatment"  in  "special"  hos- 
pitals. 


Prof.  Dicks's  committee,  whicli  includes 
Victor  Palnberg,  released  from  a  Russian 
prison-hospital  last  year  after  Western  pro- 
tests, wants  the  college  to  send  a  commis- 
sion of  Inquiry.  If  this  Is  barred.  It  feels 
Western  medical  organisations  .'.lAoulfl  ostra- 
cise their  Russian  counterparts. 

Increasingly,  British  psycliiatrisis  jire  con- 
cerned not  only  over  the  college's  failure 
to  speak  out  bxit  over  the  activities  of  tlie 
World  Psychiatric  Association  to  ■'Ahicli  it  is 
afliiiated,  and  of  which  Prol.  Heps  is  treasurer. 

Dominated  by  Briti.sh  and  Soviet  psycliia- 
trists,  the  association  has  condoiiPd  Russian 
methods  of  "curing"  dissidents  of  such  dis- 
eases as  that  allegedly  afflic'iiif;  the  mathe- 
matician Leonid  Plyushch.  Soviet  doctor.s 
liave  diagnosed  him  as  sufferiiis;  from  ".schiz- 
ophrenia with  reformist  idea.^."" 
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Our  overemphasis  on  the  problem  of  en- 
titlements, on  the  other  hand,  resulted  from 
a  different  reason:  frustration  at  what  may 
well  be  the  straw  that  breaRs  the  back  of  our 
company's  efforts  to  survive  as  a  viable,  na- 
tional refiner  and  marketer. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  following  data 
for  Union  Oil's  Refining  and  Marketing 
Division: 


Yea' 


UNION   OIL   CO.    COMMENTS    MADE 
ON  THE  ENTITLEMENT  PROGRAM 


Total  net 

assets 

refmlnf 

and 

inaiketiiit' 

(billions) 

Apfiroxiinate 

after-tax 

retuin 

(wilh 

lull-cost 

iillocatioi)) 

(percen!) 

1%8 

1969- 

1970.... 

1971 

J1.1 
1.2 
!.< 
l.b 

3 
?. 
1 

1972.... 

1973 

1974 

1.7 
1.7 
1.8 

1 

1 

-> 

1975  (esUmale) 

1.9 

-1 

HON.    WILLIAM    S.    MOORHEAD  'includes  allocation  of  corpotal*  interest  and  overlieads. 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OP  RE.HRE.SK.'<ITATTVl!S 

Wednesday.  Scptendwr  17.  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peiiiisylvatiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Energj  Adminis- 
tration's old  crude  oil  entitlements  pro- 
gram continues  to  attract  comment, 
complaint,  and  criticism,  and  on  June  13, 
1975.  correspondence  stating  the  case 
lor  the  program  was  in.serted  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  com- 
ments of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration on  this  matter  were  deserving  of 
the  scrutiny  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admmistration  was  moti- 
vated on  the  basis  of  critical  comments 
made  about  it  by  tlie  Union  Oil  Co.  re- 
garding the  inequity  of  the  entitlement 
program,  it  is  fitting  that  in  the  spirit  of 
openness  the  subsequent  reply  of  Mr. 
Fred  L.  Hartley,  chairman  and  president 
of  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues,  and  therefore.  I  iiisert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

June  25.  1975. 
Mr.  CtoRMAN  C.  Smith, 

Asuislant  Administrator.  Uegulutory  Pro- 
grams, Federal  Energy  Administralion, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SiurrH:  I  appreciate  .voiir  letter 
of  May  29  and  the  frank  comments  about 
your  reaction  to  the  material  we  provided  to 
some  of  our  dealers  and  jobbers  regai-dlng 
the  entitlements  program.  Please  recognize 
that  my  reply  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  open- 
ness. 

Let  me  first  say  that  I  admit  thai  the  ma- 
terial may  contain  an  error  or  two,  though 
I  deny  that  It  contains  "gross  factual  errors". 
Also,  I  agree  that  It  overstressed  the  damage 
done  to  our  company  by  the  entitlements 
program.  For  balance,  we  should  also  have 
listed  the  damages  caused  by  the  PEA's  arbi- 
trary profit  margin  limits,  the  FEA  Imposed 
lag  in  allowance  cost  recovery,  and  the  vari- 
ous administrative  exceptions  to  the  entitle- 
ments program  that  the  PEA  has  j^ranted  to 
20  or  so  of  our  competitors. 

Ill  defense  of  any  errors.  I  can  only  say 
Unit  they  were  honest  ones,  caused  by  an 
oversimpllflcation  of  a  complicated  govern- 
ment program.  I  suspect  that  even  yon,  at 
limes,  find  yourself  In  misstatements  of  this 
imtiire. 


We  have  organized  our  refining  and  mar- 
ket mg  data  in  this  form  because  it  ties  to 
the  FEIA's  concept  of  ihe  entitlements  pro- 
gram: providing  for  the  "equitable"  treat- 
ment i)f  refiner-marketers.  As  you  can  see. 
after  lour  years  at  only  slightly  over  a  break- 
even, our  reiinliiL;  marketing  earnings  rate 
rose  to  about  2%  In  1974.  Then  suddenly, 
even  that  slight  plus  was  wiped  out  at  the 
start  of  1975  by  the  necessity  to  purchase 
tlie  right  to  refine  what  we  thought  was  our 
own  crude  oil.  These  above  numbers,  shown 
as  they  are  in  cold  print,  do  Utile  to  convey 
the  frustrations  and  anger  experienced  by  nil 
of  us  who  have  struggled  for  so  long  to  figtire 
out  how  to  make  an  acceptable  return  on  our 
refining  and  marketing  investments.  Our 
failure.  I'm  convinced,  is  not  tjecause  of 
Inefficieni  refineries  or  costly  marketing. 
Rather,  tive  failure  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
external  events  bevond  our  control.  I  must 
add  that  these  numt*rs  show  clearly  why  we 
must  now  sliift  oi'.r  corporate  strategy  to  one 
of  reducing  the  relative  importance  of  this 
losing  side  of  our  business. 

Shifting  to  some  specific  points  in  your 
letter  to  me  and  the  attached  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Fon?,  I'd  like  to  offer  these  comments: 

1.  As  the  above  data  brings  out,  w©  have 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  "substantial 
competitive  advantage"  that  we  "enjoyed" 
in  1974  (to  use  your  words  to  Senator  Fong) . 
Your  quoting  of  U.S.  reflner-pald  raw  mate- 
rial "costs"  to  back  up  your  point  is  to  view 
the  issue  mucli  too  narrowly.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  what  profit  do  the  companies  make 
as  they  move  oil  from  all  their  wells  (not 
jtist  those  in  the  U.S.)  to  all  their  markets. 
Viewed  in  this  proper  broader  context,  it 
becomes  clear  that  Union's  access  to  Its  own 
controlled  "old"  oil  was  one  of  the  few  op- 
portunities that  our  refineries  had  to  com- 
pete with  the  big  companies  that  continue 
to  reap  upstream  profits  by  moving  overseas 
crude  oil  into  their  U.S.  refineries.  (Ironically, 
many  of  these  big  companies  are  now  earning 
"entitlements"  while  doing  this ! )  I  recognlise 
that  the  entitlements  program  may  be  help- 
ing small,  crude-short  Independent  refiners, 
but  our  key  point  is  that  an  unfair  amount 
of  this  help  Is  coming  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
middle-sized  companies  (such  as  Union, 
Cities  Service,  Kerr-McGee,  Marathon,  and 
Continental).  If  your  program  helps  to 
squeeze  such  middle-sized  ones  out  of  exist- 
ence, who,  I  must  ask,  will  be  left  to  compete 
with  the  surviving  handful  of  giants? 

2.  We  disagree  with  your  reading  of  the 
language  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alio- 
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cation  Act.  I  fail  to  see  where  this  Act, 
whicii  admittedly  carries  many  conflicting 
objectives,  gave  the  PEA  a  "mandate "  to 
install  the  entitlements  program.  The  recurd 
clearly  shows  that  the  decision  wa.s  a  iii.-^- 
credonary  one,  taken  after  much  Eseciule 
Branch  debate  over  a  seveial-monlh  period. 

.i.  "Vour  statement  to  Senator  Fong  th»t 
because  small  refiners  "collectively  acoouiit, 
for  a  small  share"  and.  consequently  cannot 
pose  £in  "effective  threat  to  a  major  mar- 
keter" doesn't  square  with  real-world  mar- 
keting facts.  The  causes  of  price  cuts  lor 
failures  to  increase  when  warranted  by  cost 
increases!  are  manv.  Often,  they  can  be 
traced  to  the  pricing  decisions  of  h  mere 
handful  ol  stations.  If  you  disbelieve  this. 
I  invite  \ou  to  studv  present  gasoline  pricing? 
strategies  and  market  share  patterns  in  the 
Lctf!  Aneeles  market. 

4.  Obviously  we  should  noi  hnxo  .sit'd  tliHt 
the  sn.all-reflner  exemptions  were  "perma- 
nent". This  was  apparently  a  Freudian  slip 
wtdch  carried  over  from  our  experiences 
with  tlie  Oil  Import  Plan,  where  we  spent 
ten  \ears  trying  <  luisuccessfuUv)  to  elim- 
inate "ternporar.N  '  small-refiner  exemptions. 
I  think  ic  fair  to  say  that  many  of  the 
small-refiner  exemptions  were  granted  for 
the  current  life  of  tlie  program  and  for 
reason;,  thai  would  be  equally  \«lld  if  the 
Act  and  the  program  are  extended.  How- 
ever. I'pi  pleased  to  learn  thiit  such  in- 
equities will  not  necessarily  be  repeated  in 
any  extensions  of  the  program. 

b.  tu  vour  letter  to  Senator  Pong  you 
state:  'Tiie  Entitlements  Program  causes 
the  price  advantage  of  all  oil  to  be  shared 
among  all  refiners  "  While  this  may  be  con- 
ceptually trtie  for  "old"  oil  (though  certainly 
not  for  all  oil ) .  in  practice  it  may  not  work 
that  way  even  for  old  oil.  While  the  sellers 
of  entitlements  f>re  paid  in  hard  cash,  the 
bu.vers  are  gii'en  a  .sort  of  an  I.O.U.  to  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  added  costs  from  the 
marke.  pince.  For  a  variety  oi  reasons  (In- 
cluding, other  PEA  actions!,  the  market 
place  mny  reiuse  to  cooperate — thus  leaving 
Che  buyers  holding  the  bag. 

Plnttlly,  let  me  say  that  I  thoroughly  agree 
wilh  your  statement  that  the  right  thing 
to  do  now  Is  to  eliminate  two-tier  crude 
pricing  as  promptly  as  possible.  I  propo.se 
that  we  stop  wasting  \aluable  time  by  writ- 
ing letters  like  this  to  each  other  and  that 
we  concentrate  r.nr  eiloris  on  this  larger 
Nii».fiial  goal. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  L.  Hautixt. 
Chairman  and  Prexictcnt. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE 
IMPROVEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OK   ARIZONA 

I.N  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKNTA  IIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  the  deploi-able  condi- 
tion of  some  Indian  health  facilities,  the 
Senate  passed  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  on  May  13,  1975.  On 
June  12,  1975,  Congressmen  Conlan,  Sam 
Steicer,  Lujan,  and  I  introduced  a  simi- 
lar measure  in  the  House.  Twenty-four 
other  Representatives  have  since  added 
their  support. 

My  good  friend  and  fellow  Arizonan. 
Senator  Paxil  Fannin,  who  was  one  of  the 
spoasois   of   the   Senate   bill,   recently 
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WTote  an  article  for  the  Arizonfe 
in  which  he  details  some  of 
facts  of  Indian  health  care.  I 
to   share   this   article   with 
guished  colleagues  in  the  Hou^ 
Indian  Health  Service:  Some 
Long  Wat  To  Go 
While  motit  Americans  hare  a 
tancy  of  70.3  years,  the  Indian 
native  can  expect  to  live  to  65.1 

Lack  or  proper  health  care  does 
cheat  ludlans  out  of  5  years  of 
deprives  them  of  the  opportunity 
economic  and  social  progress. 

Good    health    is    essential    If 
pop'jiatlcn  is  to  become  pn  as.set, 
a  burden,  to  American  society. 
At  present  the  Indian  health 
Is  deficient  In  manpower,  in  se 
quality  facilities.  It  is  a  total  crisis 

The    Indian    Health    Service 
serve«i  17  tribal  reservations  with 
dians.    It    utilizes    10    hoepitals, 
centers,  150  health  stations,  6 
units  and  2.170  employees. 

It  must  overcome  lo«-  levels  of 
poor  housing,  language  barriers,  r 
graphical   obstacles,  lack   of   tra 
cultural  obstructions,  and  extreme 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  In 
Service  has  made  substantial 

Infant  death  rates  are  down  69 
tuberculosis  death   rate   Is   redu 
cent,  and  deaths  from  influenza 
monla  have  decreased  54  percent. 
Use  of  community  hospitals  and 
to  deliver  Indian  babies  has 
duced    Infant    death    at    birth, 
death  rates  still  remain   1.4  tlmcfc 
tlonal  average. 

Successes  by  the  IHS  have  gener 
dence  among  Indians  and  have  ov 
tribal  taboos.  This  increased 
ever,  has  highlighted  the 
program. 

IHS  hospital  admissions  have  ris 
cent  and  the  utilization  rale  has 
41  percent  in  20  years. 

Doctors  once  had  the  alternatl 
service    Instead   of   military   duty 
worry  over  the  draft,  doctors  no 
such  an  Incentive  to  volunteer  foi 

Shortages  In  staff  are  even  mo^ 
Only  18  of  51  IHS  hospitals  can 
cent  of  staffing  standards;    14 
only  meet  40  per  cent. 

Current  shortages  are  not  confin4d 
slcians  or  nurses,  as  pharmacists, 
and  other  allied  profe.s3lonals  are 
supply. 

Of   equal    importance   is   the   s 
Indian    healtii    professionals. 
1973  figures,  only  17  per  cent  of 
slonal  medical  personnel  of  the  IHJ 
dians.  Only  four  Indian  physicians 
tlclng  In  the  IBS. 

Although  a  number  of  serious  bes 
lems  have  been  resolved,   the  ratefe 
tain  diseases  affilcting  Indian  peopi 
larly  have  risen  dramatically  over 
For  example,  between  1965  and 
throat   and  scarlet  fever  Increasec 
cent,  and  Influenza  by  243  per  cent 
Perhaps  the  clearest  indicator 
ability  of  the  Indian  Health  Serrlde 
vide  adequate  services  is  the  numb  t 
gery  cases  which  It  cannot  perform 

In  fiscal   1975,  the  IHS  estlmatefc 
would   perform   3,611    surgical 
but  woiild  not  be  able  to  perform" 
needed  operations. 

Otitis   media   provides    another 
example. 

This  disease  of  the  middle  ear  is 
most  prevalent  diseases  affecting 
1973  there  were  12,104  cases  per  100 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  ears  which  severely  limits  children's 
abUlty  to  progress  In  school  and  which  re- 
duces vocational  and  'lOCial  opportimities.  If 
left  untreated,  the  disease  can  develop  life- 
threatening  complications  including  the  for- 
mation of  a  growth  In  the  middle  ear  and/or 
on  the  bone  structure  behind  the  ear.  With- 
out surgical  interveniion,  the  growth  may 
erode  into  the  brain  and  terminate  in  a  fatal 
meningitis  or  brain  absce?s." 

Despite  the  evidence  and  the  need  for  in- 
creased levels  of  detection,  treatment,  and 
surgical  operations,  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice cannct,  with  present  resources,  meet  the 
need. 

As  fcr  dental  care,  the  IHS  reported  that 
it  was  able  to  meet  42  per  cent  of  the  es- 
timated need  in  1974  and  expects  to  meet 
45  per  cent  of  the  required  services  in  1975. 
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According  to  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
88.eno  adults  ani  10,000  children  need  glasses 
whlrh  the  IHS  Is  unable  to  provide. 

In  Arizona,  the  Wlnslow  Hospital  was  built 
41  years  ago,  the  hospital  at  Parker  In  1930. 
the  original  building  at  Sacaton  in  1943.  ana 
the  iniiial  facility  at  Whlterlver  in  1939. 

These  hospitals,  as  well  as  ethers  through- 
out the  Indian  Health  Service,  must  be  either 
completely  replaced  or  refurbished. 

Finally,  there  are  serious  deficiencies  In 
staff 'housing.  Present  estimates  are  that  479 
units  are  needed  to  meet  current  staffing 
needs,  while  193  existing  units  should  be 
replaced. 

Thus,  Indian  people  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  health  care  to  sustain  them  and 
their  communities  in  their  struggle  ca;a!nst 
poverty,  disea.se  and  countless  other  afflic- 
tions. 

Evidence  of  the  crisis  resulted  In  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  which 
was  Introduced  by  myself  and  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  D-Wash..  with  the  support  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  senators. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Thl.5  bin  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  Nov.  25,  1974,  at  the  close  of 
the  93rd  Congress,  and  again  on  May  13, 
1975.  In  the  94th  Congress.  The  bill  Is 
awaiting  action  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives following  its  Introduction  by  Reps.  John 
Rhodes,  Sam  Stelger,  and  John  Conlan. 

To  Implement  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  win  require  an  average  In- 
crease of  approximately  $225  million  in  the 
Indian  Health  Service  budget  for  the  next 
seven  years.  This  policy  of  slow  budget 
growth  avoids  the  u,sual  government  "crash" 
profrram  which  often  results  in  confusion 
and  inefficiency  In  the  use  of  public  ftinds. 


SALES,  PROFITS,  AND  AMERICAN 
TECHNOLOGY 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday.  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  our  preoccupation  with  the  affairs  of 
Government,  we  may  sometimes  forget 
that  our  entire  economic  system  is  based 
upon  sales  and  profits.  The  profit  motive 
has  been  the  catalyst  for  virtually  all 
economic  development  \^ithin  this  Na- 
tion. In  these  days  of  welfarism  and  other 
social  programs  we  all  need  to  period- 
ically remind  ourselves  that  it  Is  the 
private  entrepreneur,  whether  he  rep- 
resents a  one-man  grocery  or  a  huge 
Industrial  organization,  who  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  society,  the  man  who  pays 


the  taxes  that  enable  this  Government 
to  exist. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Carlson,  chairman  of 
United  Airlines  and  UAL,  Inc.,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  concise  explanation  of  how 
profits  operate  to  benefit  not  only  the 
stockliolders  but  the  entire  community. 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  it  worth- 
whole  reading: 

Sales,  PnoriTS  and  American  Techn'oloov 
(By  Edward  E.  Carlson) 
One  of  the  things  that  has  always 
intrigued  me  about  our  wondrous  economic 
system  Is  that  everjthlng  begins  with  a  sale. 
That's  not  Just  huckster  talk.  It's  the  key- 
note of  the  American  system. 

It  started  early.  The  first  pioneers  settled, 
started  to  scratch  out  a  llvl.ng,  and  then  by 
barter,  hire  or  outright  sale  merchaudl.sed 
their  pioduce  and  wares,  it  was  a  touch  of 
instinctive  genius.  Not  many  of  them  had 
read  Adam  Smith's  Wealth,  of  Nations. 

In  truth,  not  much  has  changed.  Govern- 
ment and  economics  are  both  more  complex. 
We've  moved  from  Adam  Smith  to  Lord 
Keynes,  and  perhaps  part  way  back  agai  i. 
But  the  importance  of  sales — and  proflts — 
to  our  sysiem  has  not  changed.  Sala^ 
translate  to  proflts.  In  turn,  proflts  support 
our  business  development  and  technology. 
And  business  and  technology  mean  joljs. 

riie  economic  traixsformatiou  tliat 
occnrred  in  America  was  based  on  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  free  play  of  the  profit 
motive.  Pioflts  earned  through  legltimata 
efforts  wei-e  recognized  as  a  vital  force  In  na- 
tional progress — a  force  to  be  encouraged 
rather  than  restrained.  The  historic,  reward- 
ing partnership  between  government  and 
business  was  begun. 

Let's  take  an  Important  example.  Vve,  In 
the  airline  business,  are  trying  to  market  the 
very  best  product  we  can.  We're  charging  a 
price  essentially  ba.sed  on  our  costs,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  Some  will  argue  that  the 
prices  may  be  too  high,  or  question  the  need 
for  profit.  But.  it's  the  profit  we  earn  that 
allows  us— as  it  allows  all  of  us  In  private 
enterprise — to  deliver  the  quality  product  to 
our  consumers. 

Beyond  that,  proflts  allow  business  to  make 
the  necessary  capital  commitments  to  main- 
tain our  Indtistrial  plants,  to  utUlze  the  finest 
equipment  la  the  world,  and  to  develop  ex- 
port markets  which  are  so  essential  to  our 
balance  of  payments  and  our  Job  market. 

Take  Jet  aircraft  as  an  example.  American 
technology  has  developed  to  the  point  where 
we  supply  over  80  percent  of  the  western 
world's  jet  airplanes.  That's  no  accident. 
Rather,  it's  a  combination  of  our  skill.  Initia- 
tive and  home-bred  support  In  the  way  of 
orders  from  airlines  In  tlae  United  States. 
Without  the  support  of  such  orders,  some 
aircraft  might  not  have  even  been  buUt.  This 
means  not  only  fewer  Jobs  In  the  aircraft 
frame  Industry,  but  the  engine  Industry,  the 
plastics  Industry,  the  Instruments  Industry, 
and  so  on  through  the  spectrum.  In  short, 
we  have  not  only  the  finest  air  tran.sport 
system  in  the  world,  but  the  finest  tech- 
nology. 

Recession,  Inflation  and  the  energy  situa- 
tion weigh  heavily.  We  cannot  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  these  matters,  but  they  should 
not  be  magnifled  to  the  point  of  obscuring 
the  fundamental  strength  of  the  American 
economic  system.  This  country  always  ha.s 
demonstrated  Its  ability  to  meet  and  solve 
whatever  problems  It  faced. 

Today,  some  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
some  self-evident  and  economic  facts.  There 
are  those  who  deride  the  profit  motive,  or 
believe  In  depressing  profits.  It  is  time  to 
focus  on  the  facts  that  America's  economic 
strength  is  rooted  In  private  enterprise,  profit 
plow-back,  and  a  government  climate  which 
encourage."-  private  Investment. 
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In  the  absolute  sense,  maximization  of  the 
market  value  of  its  own  common  stock  Is 
not  the  only  goal  of  our  corporation.  A  proper 
balance  mtist  be  struck.  Social  and  moral  re- 
rponslblUty,  along  with  ethical  conduct 
tliould  complement  total  maximization  of 
profit.  The  social  benefits  we  enjoy  today  have 
Ijeen  made  possible  largely  by  contributions 
(either  monetary  or  innovative  thinking) 
from  American  businesses.  Some  examples 
are:  wages  for  workers,  taxes  for  government, 
contributions  to  education,  charitable  en- 
deavors, disease  prevention.  This  further 
demonstrates  that  business  must  place  its 
number  one  priority  on  profit  generation  be- 
fore It  can  ever  hope  to  contribute  meaning- 
fully to  society. 

This,  then,  brings  us  full  cycle.  Profits 
make  the  system  work.  In  order  to  achieve 
profits  we  are  going  to  sell  the  traveling 
public  the  very  best  product  we  can.  "i'es, 
it  all  begins  with  a  sale. 


BILL  WRIGHT 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE.SENTA'ilVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1075 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
age  of  computers,  anxiety,  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  Moon  walks.  We  have  instant 
news  analysis  and  even  "instant  break- 
fast." It  is  a  fast-paced  era  and  the  rapid 
change  would  be  difficult  to  handle  if  it 
were  not  for  a  certain  sense  of  security 
born  of  tlie  routine  and  a  sense  that 
some  things  do  not  change — the  Sun  will 
come  up.  we  will  go  about  our  work,  and 
when  we  get  home  we  will  read  our  mail. 

Change  is  bearable  also  because  de- 
spite tlie  fact  that  hundreds  of  thou.sAnds 
of  Americans  move  each  year,  reshaping 
neighborhoods  daily,  we  keen  in  touch 
with  friends  and  communities  by  mail. 
And  finally,  we  can  cope  with  change  be- 
cause even  in  a  period  fraught  with  prob- 
lems, though  there  are  also  numerous 
advantages,  we  are  blessed  with  citizens 
who  retain  their  humaneness,  who  ex- 
emplify and  preserve  traditional  values 
of  caruig,  pride,  and  bsing  a  friend  and 
neighbor;  people  who  do  not  measure 
their  actions  on  the  .lob  by  what  they 
"have  to  do,"  but  by  what  is  needed. 

So  in  the  evening  when  I  read  my 
mail  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  some 
things  do  not  change,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  my  mailman.  While  men  walked  on 
tlie  Moon,  mailmen  were  still  walking 
their  as.signed  routes  to  deliver  the  mail 
to  me — having  to  fend  off  everything 
from  grumpy  bulldogs  to  gale-iorce 
winds.  And  when  I  think  of  the  crucial 
need  in  today's  society  for  people  who 
hold  to  traditional  values  and  are  com- 
passionate and  kind — I  am  once  again 
grateful  for  my  mailman.  This  is  because 
my  mailman  is  Mr.  Bill  Wright,  a  very 
special  human  bcin;?. 

On  September  20  in  South  Holland, 
111.,  this  fine  gentleman  Is  being  honored 
for  20  years  of  excellent  and  compas- 
sionate service.  This  well-deserved  testi- 
monial is  being  organized  by  those  along 
his  route,  those  who  know  best  his  warm 
personality  as  well  as  his  professional- 
ism. As  one  of  the  organizers  said  to  me: 

Working  for  Bill  Wright's  testimonial  I"?  so 
overwhelmingly  gratifying  one  feels  sorry  for 
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all  those  people  who  have  never  met  him.  nor 
been  touched  by  his  friendship. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  all  the 
"special  moments '  and  good  deeds  over 
the  years  that  his  friends  have  told  me 
of,  but  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  few  of  them  so  you  will  under- 
stand the  caliber  of  the  gentleman  I  am 
talking  about  and  can  appreciate  why  the 
folks  in  South  Holland  are  honoring  him. 

In  1961  Bill  was  cited  with  saving  tlie 
life  of  a  2-year-old  child  on  his  route. 
Bill  has  been  known  to  see  that  food, 
when  desperately  needed,  came  into  the 
home  of  a  dying  man  whose  family  de- 
pended upon  him.  During  the  war  Bill 
personally  rang  hundreds  of  doorbells  for 
anxious  parents  wlio  awaited  news  from 
soas  in  the  service. 

This  outstanding  postman  has  been 
known  to  make  special  trips  on  his  own 
time  back  to  the  post  office  to  seek  air- 
mail letters  with  enclosed  car  keys,  plane 
tickets,  and  special  messages  for  people 
on  his  route.  Never  does  a  iiew  homeown- 
er appear  that  Bill  is  not  willing  to  be 
a  one-man  chamber  of  commerce.  Bill 
Wright,  as  one  person  so  beautifully 
st:il«d,  is  "truly  a  Good  Will  Ambassa- 
dor." He  helps  neighbors  understand 
neighbors. 

Bill  finds  time  to  talk  each  day  to  tlie 
elderly;  he  protects  the  small  children. 
just  as  he  did  in  1965  when  he  placed 
the  gears  of  a  rolling  car  into  park.  In 
addition,  he  offers  valuable  advice  on 
even'thing  irom  gardens  and  leaky  roofs 
to  scenic  travels  and  dog  care. 

When  packages  are  expected,  and  Bill 
kncws — he  gladly  returns  to  deliver  them 
if  you  are  not  home  the  first  time.  His 
remarks  to  ore  appreciative  person  when 
he  was  asked  to  take  letters  to  a  mail- 
box, even  though  postmen  arc  not  ex- 
pected to.  was,  "it  is  my  pleasure  to  help 
you." 

I  think  tliat  pretty  much  sums  up  Bill 
Wright.  I  can  only  add  my  thanks  and 
best  wishes  to  the  many  who  appreciate 
this  quaUty  in  Bill.  I  hope  this  testi- 
monial in  some  .small  way  can  express 
the  giatitude  we  all  feel  for  his  unselfish 
and  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  so  many. 


SST  TRAFFIC  PROBLEI.IS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Sep'etnber  17.  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
.some  months  now,  I  have  voiced  my  con- 
cern over  attempts  to  allow  the  Em'opean 
SST  to  land  at  American  airports,  specif- 
ically in  Nev;  York  and  Washington,  DC. 
Despite  substantial  evidence  that  the 
Concorde  endangers  the  atmosphere  and 
is  perhaps  the  ultimate  in  noise  pollu- 
tion, a  persistent  attempt  is  being  made 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  obtain  permission  for  this  plane  to 
land  at  tliese  two  airports. 

Among  the  many  claims  advanced  by 
the  FAA  on  behalf  of  the  Concorde  is  one 
that  argues  that  the  plane  would  not 
require  Fpecial  air  traffic  control  proce- 
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dmes.  And,  as  with  the  other  claims, 
this  one  deserves  our  utmost  scrutiny. 

A  document  obtained  by  the  nonprofit 
Environmental  Defense  Fimd  cites  five 
specific  situations  that  could  necessitate 
at  least  an  adjustment  in  current  air 
traffic  procedures  to  accommodate  tlie 
SST.  Some  of  these  adjustments  would 
delay  regularly  scheduled  subsonic 
fiights.  And,  it  has  been  recently  revealed 
that  the  claim  has  been  disputed  within 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
itself;  in  a  signed  memorandum  by  Wal- 
ter D.  Kies,  the  chief  of  the  plamiing  staff 
of  the  FAA's  eastern  region,  the  claim 
that  the  SST  would  not  require  special 
air  traffic  conti-ol  procedures  was  de- 
scribed as  one  that  "is  not  completely 
accui'ate." 

This  signed  memorandum,  which,  in 
part,  contained  a  report  of  a  meeting 
with  British  Airways  officials  to  diicu.ss 
the  opera tirig  characteristics  of  the  Con- 
corde, presented  the  additional  ai'gumcnt 
of  the  lack  ol  adequate  fuel  reserves  of 
the  SST.  As  a  result,  the  memo  stilted 
that — 

Special  proc;?durcs  niu.->t  be  set  I'p  if  tieljys 
of  30  mlauictj  cr  more  are  expected  at  iics- 
tlnu.tlon  aliport.s. 

Furtlici',  the  memo  revealed  that  the 
operation  of  the  Concorde  will  require 
that  broad  bands  of  airspace  be  assigned 
exclusively  to  the  plane  as  it  descended, 
or  that  a  band  from  43,000  to  48,000  feet 
would  Iiave  to  be  reserved  at  the  cruising 
stage  of  flight.  The-'-e  revelations,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  .'suggestion  that  changes  in 
takeoff  and  departure  sequence  witJi 
other  ahcrart  might  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  SST's  moie  ranid  speeds, 
suggests  to  me  that  each  sncl  every  ar- 
gument should  be  carefully  studied  be- 
fore final  approval  for  the  landing  of  the 
supersonic  transport  is  granted. 

Tlie  Federal  Aviation  Administrptijii 
has  admitted  t'lo  authenticity  of  the 
memorandum  and  the  points  dlscu.sed 
therein.  Nevertheless,  it  continues  to 
press  this  dAngerou"',  untested,  and  po- 
tentially hazardous  aircraft  upon  the 
people  of  this  coimtr>'. 

We  must  remember  that  Coi:gress  spe- 
cifically declined  to  build  an  American 
SST,  citing  many  of  the  reasons  already 
li.sted  above.  Yet,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  British-French  Concorde  will  bs  al- 
lowed to  land  in  this  country,  be  allowed 
to  tap  the  American  market  Ihey  so  des- 
perately need  to  turn  the  financic-lly 
bankrupt  SST  into  a  profitmakins  ven- 
ture. It  Is  a  kind  gesture  on  the  part  of 
oar  Government.  However,  it  should  not 
be  allowed  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people  of  our  own 
countiT. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  evinced  no  desire  to  have  any 
part  of  this  aircraft.  The  over  12  million 
Americans  in  the  New  York  area  alone 
certainly  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
having  tlie  supersonic  transport  plane 
damage  their  environment,  pollute  their 
atmosphere,  rai.se  the  noise  levels,  and 
create  dangers  at  their  airport.  The  FAA 
has  many  questions  to  answer  on  this 
Issue,  and  these  poir.ts  must  be  pressed 
until  all  the  answers  are  satisfactorily 
given.  However,  until  that  time,  I  shall 
contin'.jc  to  vigorously  oppose  the  at- 
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tempt  to  allow  the  SST  to  laiij  in  the 
United  States  on  any  regiilar  bajis 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRIN 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Spe« 
cording  to  administration 
current  recession  has  eiided  and 
tion's  economy  has  started  on 
road  back  to  a  stable,  full- 
economy.  Full  employment  in  the 
istration's  view,  however,  would 
employment  rate  at  approximate 
cent. 

There    is    absolutely    not^un5J 
tangibly  illustrates  that  the  r 
over,  nor  can  I  And  any  com 
with  the  notion  that  4  percent 
ployment  equals  "full  employme 

Moreover,  I  find  it  extremely 
that  the  present  adminisliatio|i 
continues  to  follow  the  disastr 
discredited  economic  policies  of 
er  administration,  will  be  able 
the  economy  even  close  to  the  ar 
arrived  at  4  percent  in  the  foi 
future. 

The  "ofiBcial"  national 
level  of  8.4  percent  clearly 
that  no  matter  how  reassuring 
ministration    economists    appea; 
claiming  that  the  recession  has 
ended,  the  human  sufferir.g  at 
a  chronically  high  level  of 
continues  to  produce  severe 
psychological  consequence.s  to 
proximately  9  milhon  jobless 
who  have  become  the  unwilling 

To  illustrate  the  degree  to 
lions  of  families  are  being 
am  submitting  the  following  lette^- 
I  received  from  a  disillusioned 
couraged    individual    who    has 
himself  to  be  a  frontUne  victim 
administration's     regressive 
policies. 

The  author's  inability  to  find 
ment  is  tragically  compounded 
racial  complexion  and  physical 
The  text  of  his  letter,  which 
Itself,  follows : 

Harper  Woods,  Mic 
August  21 

Deab  Representative:  Tliere  comep 
In  the  life,  not  only  of  a  nation 
Individual,  when  drastic  measures 
taken  on  principal  and  as  a  mattei 
vlval.  Mr.  Alan  Greenspan,  the 
of  President  Ford's  Council  o£ 
visors,  has  virtually  proclaimed  the 
stagnation,  stalemates,  and  crisis 
the  economic  and  social  fabric  of 
public.  For  many  of  us  that 
clear  and  present  danger.  It 
spectrum   of   gigantic,    miilti- 
poratlons   and   think-tanks   getting 
creaslngly  persistent  strangle-hold 
national  existence,  thus  lowering  t 
ity  of  life  and  Individuality,  and 
ly  making  our  lives  ever  more 
and  ever  less  rewarding.  We  have 
rived  at  the  point  where  it  is 
sonous  for  one  to  advocate 
and  yet  the  administration  launche  t 
attacks  on  people  who  are  on 
ought  to  be  aiming,  not   only  for 
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ployment.  but  meaningful  employment  which 
will  allow  the  individual  to  realize  his  or  her 
full  potential. 

Let  me  get  down  to  specifics.  I  find  myself 
in  a  situation  which,  quite  frankly,  is  para- 
mount to  a  kind  of  political  Imprisonment. 
I  have  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English 
from  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit,  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  African  History  from 
Michigan  State  University*  in  East  Utnsing 
and  am  about  half  way  towardB  a  PhD  in 
African  History  with  minors  in  U.S.  History 
and  Geography.  Yet.  like  millions  oi  others 
In  my  position.  I  am  absolutely  unable  to 
find  any  kind  of  employment,  much  less 
meaningful  employment.  I  am  hoping  that 
by  writing  thLs  letter  and  others  like  it,  I 
will  not  only  be  breaking  my  own  stalemate, 
but  more  Importantly,  giving  assistance  to 
mr  colleagues  who  also  face  the  prospect  of 
a  kind  of  permanent  non-employment.  In 
addition,  it  must  be  clearly  stated  that  this 
society  is  no  where  near  as  liberated  or  en- 
lightened as  it  would  like  to  think  it  is. 
When  women.  Black  people,  Ghicanos,  In- 
dians, and  others  talk  of  discrimination. 
1  can  fully  and  vigorously  emphasize  with 
all  of  them,  for  I  too  have  ta.sted  the  in- 
famous poi.son  of  discrimination.  I  happen 
to  be  a  blind  person  and  if  this  were  a  de- 
cent and  normal  society  that  fact  would,  at 
the  very  wor.st.  be  a  minor  nuisance.  At  the 
very  best  it  would  be  nonexistent. 

In  addition  to  fllling  out  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  applications  for  employment 
between  Jiimiary  of  1974  and  July  of  the 
same  year.  I  have  sent  letters  to  President 
Ford,  several  of  your  colleagues,  both  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  have  applied  for  a 
couple  of  major  posts  on  the  state  govern- 
ment level  here  in  Michigan  such  as  the 
directorship  of  our  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  All  of  this  was  to  no  avail.  In 
the  letter  to  President  Ford  I  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  very  small  federal  agency 
which  would  be  m\iltipurpo.=e  in  its  scope.  It 
would  deal  with  everything  from  alternatives 
to  conventional  energy  sources  to  alternatives 
to  conventional  crime  lighting  mechanisms. 
Owing  to  the  profoundly  reactionary  nature 
of  this  administration.  President  Ford,  of 
course,  ignored  the  letter. 

I  have  even  resorted  to  writing  to  the 
United  Nations,  specifically.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Dr.  Kurt  Waldheim  and  to  Mike  Wallace 
of  CBS's  60  Minutes.  The  United  Nations 
sent  me  an  application  and  60  Minutes  indi- 
cated that  it  might  be  interested  in  doing 
a  program  on  the  struggle  of  handicapped 
persons  for  employment  next  season.  In  the 
meantime,  I  feel  myself  literally  wasting 
away  while  waiting  for  answers  to  letters 
and  responses  to  filled  out  applications.  Not, 
I  am  not  expecting  those  of  you  in  Congress 
to  drop  the  many  activities  in  which  yoti 
are  engaged  to  deal  with  this  one  particular 
problem,  but  I  will  say  this,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  sotmd  like  a  i^mUed,  tantrum-throwlrg 
child  when  I  say  it,  but  if  the  stalemate  Is 
not  broken  by  the  first  week  in  September,  I 
will  not  only  leave  the  United  States,  but 
I  will  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  on  my 
way  out  of  the  door. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
areas  of  academic  training,  I  have  exten- 
sive interests  In  environmental  concerns, 
community  planning,  cultural  activities,  the 
source  for  new  energy  sources  and  the  like. 
I  am  quite  literally  fighting  for  employ- 
ment on  many  fronts  at  once  and  this  letter 
represents  still  another  front.  I  chose  yoti 
becatise  you  are  one  of  a  few  genuinely  de- 
cent and  genuinely  progressive  members  of 
a  lawmaking  body  which,  with  all  dtie  re- 
spect, has  become  anything  but  decent  and 
progresjiive. 

I  speak  for  millions  when  I  say  that  the 
pressure  cooker  which  the  public  has  become. 
Is  about  to  burst  and  all  the  jive  and  hastle, 
all  the  co-opting,  all  the  public  relations 
work,  and  all  machinations  of  the  CIA  and 
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the  FBI  combined  will  not  stop  the  explosion 
when  it  comes.  I  plead  with  you  with  all  my 
heart,  soul.  mind,  and  strength,  not  only 
to  help  me  break  the  stalemate,  but  to  ad- 
dress yourselves  directly  and,  yes,  even  radi- 
cally to  the  desperate  and  hateful  problem 
of  unemployment  and  under-employment.  I 
ask  you  to  do  this  whether  Alan  Greenspan 
likes  it  or  not.  If  these  statements  sound 
strideni  and  confrontational  they  are  not 
aimed  at  you  but  at  those  who  helped  to 
brini;  about  this  genuinely  horrible  siate 
in  which  our  people  lind  themselves. 

Very  frankly,  I  have  absolutely  no  patienrp 
with  those  who  condone  moderation,  particu- 
larly when  moderation  is  nothing  more  than 
:t  euphemism  lor  silence.  Speaking  person- 
ally, the  stalemate  will  either  be  broken  or 
it  will  break  me  and  I  have  left  out  a  lot 
of  the  efforts  X  have  made  to  find  employment 
but  I  feel  the  point  has  already  been  made. 
Please  let  me  re-ensphasize  the  terrific  stale 
of  urgency  which  has  prompted  me  to  send 
all  ot  you  this  letter.  The  hour  is  late  and 
sonieihing  is  simply  going  to  have  to  give, 
a'ld  I  do  mean  now,  not  when  Alan  Green- 
span. Arthur  Burns  or  Gerald  Ford  decide 
that  things  should  change. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  any  substantive 
response  and  or  outright  assistance  you  can 
provide  so  that  I  might  Join  you  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  in  the  nation-repairing  and  na- 
tiou-buiUling  process.  Because  of  the  urgen- 
cy of  thi.s  plea.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
providing  mv  telephone  ninnber,  whicii  is 
(3]3»   886  3906.  I  am    .  .  . 

Very  respectfully  yours  in  struggle. 

Bay  1'rico:uo. 


CIN  CONTROL  IN  JAPAN  VERSUS 
ASSASSINATIONS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    VOIIK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdiicsday.  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  ex- 
actly a  week  since  our  President  narrowly 
escaped  assassination.  That  event  again 
underlined  the  need  for  strict  gun  con- 
trol in  this  country. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
Japan's  extremely  low  murder  rate  is 
due  to  its  strict  gun  control  law.  Last 
Friday's  Wall  Street  Journal  presents 
very  persuasive  evidence  that  Japan's 
gun  control  law  is  also  the  cause  of  that 
country's  striking  success  in  avoiding 
political  assassinations,  despite  Tokyo's 
frequently  turbulent  and  even  violent 
poUtics.  I  ti-ust  that  it  will  help  convince 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  the  logical 
connection  between  availability  of  guns 
and  assassinations  is  also  an  actual  one, 
and  that  the  passage  of  legislation  like 
my  bill,  H.R.  40,  which  currently  has  20 
cosponsors,  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
individual  madmen — or  women — with 
pistols  to  try  to  alter  the  course  of 
history. 

The  text  of  Noi-man  PearLstine's  article 
follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  12, 1975) 
Japanese   Assassins   Have   a   High   FAiLimE 

Rate,  Thanks  to  Extremely  Strict  Gun 

Control  Law 

President  Ford,  who  yesterday  was  wearing 
a  bulletproof  vest  under  his  Jacket  in  public, 
isn't  the  only  head  of  state  who  has  to  worry 
about  the  dangers  of  public  appearances. 

Assassinations  have  become  practically  a 
global  problem,  and  here  in  Japan  acts  of 
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violence  directed  at  public  flgiires  are  about 
sm  common  as  In  the  U.S.  But  In  Japan,  as- 
sassination attempts  seldom  succeet" 

The  reason:  Japan  has  one  of  the  world's 
toughest  gun-control  laws,  so  the  would-be 
assassins  usually  resort  to  such  things  as 
firebombs,  knives  and  unwieldy  clubs.  And 
while  a  person  killed  by  a  knife  Is  Just  as 
dead  as  one  shot  with  a  .45,  a  gunless  assas- 
sin obviously  has  a  far  more  difficult  job 
getting  within  the  targets  range.  And  U  he 
gets  there,  disarming  him  is  far  eaaler. 

Three  months  ago,  for  example,  an  as- 
sailant slipped  past  the  bodyguards  sur- 
rounding Japanese  Prime  Minister  Taken 
Mikl,  knocked  him  to  the  ground  and  tried 
to  attack  him  with  a  flve-hach-long  knife. 
But  the  weapon  was  easily  wrested  from 
him,  and  the  Incident  is  scarcely  remem- 
bered here. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Japan  has 
seen  at  least  a  half-dozen  serious  attempts 
at  political  assassination  and  scores  of  less- 
serious  attacks  on  prominent  political  fig- 
ures. The  residence  of  Foreign  Minister 
Kllchl  Miyazawa  was  attacked  this  week  by 
five  men  believed  to  be  protesting  the  Japa- 
nese emperor's  coming  visit  to  the  U.S.  (Mr. 
Miyazawa  was  at  the  foreign  ministry  when 
the  attack  occurred.) 

fatality  is  years  ago 
But  because  of  the  tough  gun-control  law, 
guns  weren't  used  In  any  of  these  attacks. 
In  only  one  Instance,  a  knife  attack  on  the 
head  of  Japan's  Socialist  Party  15  years 
ago,  were  the  Injuries  fatal.  Moreover,  the 
law  Is  also  one  reason  why  Japan's  overall 
crime  rate  Is  extremely  low. 

The  60-page  statute,  entitled  the  "Law 
Controlling  Possession  of  Firearms  and 
Swords."  prohibits  almost  all  private  citi- 
zens from  having  guns  or  other  dangerous 
weapons.  Possession  of  toy  and  model  pis- 
tols Is  also  prohibited  If  they  look  too  much 
like  the  real  thUig.  Antique  guns  are  per- 
mitted if  they  are  properly  registered  with 
the  national  Cultural  Affairs  Agency  and 
with  the  local  public-safety  office.  But  Im- 
porting of  antique  guns  was  severely  re- 
stricted In  April  after  it  was  discovered  that 
many  such  guns  stUl  worked. 

Illegal  possession  can  bring  up  to  five 
years  In  prison  and  a  $1,000  fine.  Sportsmen 
who  compete  In  International  pistol  and  rifle 
matches  can  possess  firearms,  and  some 
referees  use  signal  guns  to  start  athletic 
contests. 

TOKYO'S  HOMICIDE  RATE 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  11,  Japanese 
police  carried  sabers.  In  recent  years,  they 
have  been  armed  with  .38-caliber  pistols, 
but  they  are  rarely  used.  J^anese  prison 
ptiards  don't  carry  guns. 

Although  no  one  knows  how  many  illegal 
guns  there  are.  official  crime  statistics  sug- 
gest the  number  is  very  small.  There  were 
189  miu-ders  in  Tokyo  In  1974  (compared 
with  more  than  1.500  In  New  York),  and 
only  one  Involved  firearms.  There  were  1,708 
reported  murders  In  all  Japan  last  year 
but  only  72,  or  about  4',o  Involved  guns.  A 
spokesman  for  the  National  Police  Agency 
adds  that  firearms  were  Involved  In  leia 
than  2%  of  the  armed  robberies  committed 
in  Japan  last  year. 

Police  contend  that  most  of  the  illegal 
guns  in  Japan  are  controlled  and  used  by 
organized  crime.  About  125,000  mobsters 
(called  "Yakuza")  belong  to  about  3,000 
gangs  In  Japan.  Most  of  the  3,782  guns  con- 
fiscated by  police  last  year  were  taken  from 
alleged  gangsters.  Police  say  that  nearly  90 '.u 
of  all  crimes  Involving  flxearms  were  com- 
mitted by  gangsters — often  against  other 
gangsters. 

Many  Illegal  gtins  smuggled  into  Japan 
In  the  past  came  from  the  U.S.,  Germany, 
and  Southeast  Asia,  police  statistics  indi- 
cate. But  tightened  customs  Inspections  In 
recent    years    have    shaiply    curbed    auch 
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smuggling.  So  now  some  demand  for  guns  is 
being  met  by  enterprising  craftsmen  who 
convert  toy  and  model  pistols  Into  working 
weapons.  Kojl  Adachl,  an  Inspector  In  the 
National  Police  Agency's  safety  division, 
says  that  such  makeshift  weapons  were 
used  in  823  reported  crimes  last  year,  up  from 
only  23  incidents  five  years  ago. 

pioneer     TRADITION 

In  the  U.S.,  the  gun-control  Issue  has 
heated  up  again  since  the  attempt  on  Presi- 
dent Ford's  life  In  California  last  Friday. 
Handgun  sales  average  2.5  million  a  year, 
and  citizens  own  about  40  million  such 
weapons.  More  than  10,000  Americans  are 
kUled  by  handguns  each  year.  Nevertheless 
Congress  seems  unlikely  to  enact  any  of  the 
50  pending  gun-control  bills  this  year.  Legis- 
lation recommended  by  President  Ford  to 
ban  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  cheap 
•Saturday-night  special,"  moreover,  wouldn't 
affect  such  weapons  as  the  .45-callber  hand- 
gun carried  by  Lynette  Promme  In  the  at- 
tempt on  his  life. 

But  the  pioneer  tradition  and  the  Consti- 
tutional "right  to  keep  and  bear  arms"  make 
the  U.S.  something  of  a  different  case  from 
Japan.  "From  the  beginning.  Americans  felt 
a  need  to  protect  themselves  and  demanded 
the  right  to  bear  arms,"  says  Katsuhlko 
NLshimura,  a  crhninal-law  professor  at 
Aoyama  Gakuln  University  In  Tokyo.  "But 
the  Japanese  don't  feel  such  a  desperate 
need  for  self-protection,"  he  adds. 

Mr.  Adachl  of  the  police  agency  notes  that 
Hldeyoshl  Toyotoml,  a  16th  Century  military 
leader,  forbade  most  of  the  public,  but  not 
the  Samurai  warrior  class,  from  owning 
swords.  That  prohibition  was  extended  to  all 
civilians  in  the  late  19th  Century.  Legend 
ha-s  it  that  the  first  gun  was  brought  to  Japan 
by  a  shipwrecked  Portuguese  In  1543.  Wlitla 
the  military  class  subsequently  became  In- 
terested in  guns,  the  civilian  population 
never  did. 

Firearms  gained  popularity  In  the  1930s, 
especially  among  young  military  officers  bent 
on  assassination  of  political  officials.  Prime 
Minister  Takeshi  Ini-kal  was  shot  to  death 
by  a  group  of  young  Naval  offlc?rs  in  1932. 
Four  years  later,  three  top  government  offi- 
cials, including  Finance  Minister  Koreklyo 
Takahashl.  were  fatally  shot  by  a  group  of 
army  officers. 

Strict  controls  on  the  use  of  guns  were  Im- 
posed on  the  Japanese  by  U.S.  occupation 
forces  after  World  War  II.  The  present  gun- 
control  law  was  implemented  i'l  1968.  Since 
then,  there  bas  been  one  political  assassina- 
tion involving  a  Japanese  gun.  but  it  took 
place  outside  Japan.  Last  year,  Mun  Se 
Kwang.  a  Korean  living  in  Japan,  stole  a  gun 
from  a  police  station  In  Japan  and  smuggled 
It  to  Seoul.  He  used  It  In  an  assassination 
attempt  against  South  Korean  President 
Park  Chung  Hee.  Mr.  Park  escaped  injury, 
but  his  wife  was  kUled  by  a  stray  bullet  fired 
by  Mr.  Mun. 


THE  1975  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
numerous  Incoming  reports  show,  the 
1975  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
was  a  most  eventful  and  successful  one. 
The  week  was  properly  observed  not  only 
In  all  sections  of  our  coimtry  but  also 
In  foreign  coimtrles,  such  as  Brazil, 
Australia.  West  Germany  and  the  Re- 
public of  China.   Here  the  week  was 
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crowded  with  such  pertinent  events  as 
the  Solzhenitsyn  appearance,  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  spectacular,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  of  Europe. 

Further  indicative  examples  of  the 
week  have  been  assembled  by  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  their  variety  and  scope,  I  in- 
clude the  following:  First,  a  proclama- 
tion by  Mayor  Ralph  J.  Perk  of  Cleve- 
land; second,  the  New  York  program; 
third,  excerpts  from  an  American  Secur- 
ity Council  broadcast  "Captive  Nations 
■Week  Plus  Seventeen  Years";  fourth,  a 
report  in  Svoboda  "Baltimore  County 
Marks  First  CN  Week":  fifth,  "Honor 
Captives"  report  in  the  July  26  Wash- 
ington Star;  sixth.  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  Boston;  and  seventh,  "Declara- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week  Rally"  in 
the  China  Post: 

Capti\e  Nations  Week  in  Cleveland 

The  imperialistic  politics  of  Russian  Com- 
munists have  led,  through  direct  and  In- 
direct aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and 
enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbli,  Croatia.  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba.  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  and  others. 

A  desire  for  Uberty  and  independence  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  peoples  in 
these  conquered  nations  constitutes  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of  Com- 
munist leaders  on  initiating  a  major  war. 

The  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Co-'gress  of  the 
United  States  passed  Public  L9w  86-90  es- 
tablishing the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
week  wit/h  appropriate  prayer,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
cantive  nation  people. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ralph  P.  Perk,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Jtily  13-19,  1975,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week 
In  Cleveland."  I  call  upon  all  citizens  to  join 
with  others  In  observing  this  week  by  of- 
fering prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Sevenieenth  Annual  Obsebvance:    Captive 
Nations  Wkkk 
(July  13  thru  19,  1975) 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  proclaimed  each 
year  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
steadfastly  keep  alive  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
enslaved    by    Communism    throughout    the 
world.  With  the  recent  loss  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  plus  the  leftward  shift  of  Por- 
tugal, Laos  and  other  countries,  detente  with 
Communism  seems  to  be  another  word  for 
surrender.    We    demand    Freedom    for    all 
nations. 

PROGRAM — STTNDAY,    JULY     13TH 

Manhattan 

9:00  a.m. — ^Assemble  at  69th  Street  &  5th 
Ave. 

9:15 — ^Flfth  Avenue  Parade — 59tlx  St.  to 
60th  St. 

10:00— Memorial  Mass  at  St.  Patricks  Ca- 
thedral. 
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Parade — !  0th 


St.  to 
near  vand 


11:00— Fifth  Avenue 
Central  Park  MaU   (Band  Shell 
St.). 

12  noon — Ceremonlee,  honored  speakers 
and  folklore  entertainment  at  Ciutral  Park 
Mall. 

BRINO    TOrit    BANNEKS    AND    IxAGS 

Nationality,  Veteran,  Patriotic,  C  hurch.  Po- 
litical and  Civic  groupa,  and  Individuals  axe 
invited  to  participate  In  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  events.  Sunday's  program  (above)  is 
of  particular  interest.  For  furthe-  informa- 
tion, please  contact  the  Commlt^e  (below I 

Judge  Matthew  Troy,  Chairman 

Dr.  Ivan  Docheff,  Exec.  Vice  Chhnm. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Commitlee  of  New 
York,  P.O.  Box  1204,  New  York.  U.Y.  10017. 
Phone:  982-6605  or  362-7266  e\ agings 

Captivk  Nations  Wezx  P:.vs  SeJe.nteen 
Years 


Reporter: 


and 


President 
:  latlon  re- 


(Washington  Report  of  the  Air t""--- 

Philip  O.  Clarke  with  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dabrlansky 
Georgetown  University.) 

This  week  marks  the  seven teeiih  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  We>k.  By  act 
of  Congress  In  1959,  the  week  Is  j  reclaimed 
annuaUy  by  the  President  to  express  Amer 
lea's    support    for    self-determination 
liberty  everywhere. 
In    this    year's    proclamation, 

Pord  stated:  "The  history  of  our     ._ 

minds  us  that  the  traditions  of  lib  srty  must 
be  protected  and  preserved  by  eacti  genera 
tton.  Let  us.  therefore,  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  Ideals  of  our  own  democrajtlc  herit- 
age; and,  m  so  doing,  we  manifest  bur  belief 
that  all  men  everywhere  have  the  same  in- 
herent right  to  freedom  that  we  enji  )y  today." 
Unfortunately,  added  to  the  leiigtherUng 
list  of  Captive  Nations  this  year  dre  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  One  mght  ask: 
Who's  next — Laos,  Thailaud,  soui  h  Korea, 
Portugal? 

As  author  of  Captive  Nations  iFeek,  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  Professor  of  Eco  lomlcs  at 
Georgetown  University  and  Chairm  Ein  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Commli  tee,  says 
whether  more  nations  fall  captive  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  America : 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky:  "Rougfcly  about 
twenty-eight  nations  have  faUea  under 
CommimUt  captivity  from  1917  rl|;ht  down 
to  the  present.  Anyone  viewing  the  situation 
concerning  South  Korea — the  type  -  )f  propa- 
ganda that  is  being  disseminated- -can  see 
that  the  area  of  South  Korea  is  boing  pre- 
pared. Now,  what  U  our  reaction?  4re  we  to 
go  ahead  and  allow  a  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  South  Korea?  Now  the  fact  ia 
that  If  we  show  the  determination  to  hold 
stlU  there,  we  wUl  preclude  the  ad  lltlon  of 
another  captive  nation. 

"And  the  same  story  can  be  rejeated  in 
connection  with  the  Republic  of  C  itna.  the 
PhlUppines,  to  some  extent  even  "halland, 
and  even  In  Portugal.  Our  stake  is  rery  pro- 
found there  and  ultimately  will  d<pend  on 
the  determmation  of  our  people,  rel  lee  ted  In 
the  wUl  of  Congress,  and  more  so,  ii  i  that  of 
the  Presidency,  which  wUl  provide  i  he  lead- 
ership to  preclude  the  addition  [>f  more 
nations  on  this  long  list. 

"I  think  It's  a  very  comforting  tt  lug  that 
after  the  debacle  In  Vietnam,  that  t  le  Presi- 
dent and  others  in  the  leadership  hi  ,ve  come 
out  and  emphasized  that  the  UnlUd  States 
Is  going  to  meet  Its  commitments.  And  the 
utterances  that  have  been  made.  I  tl  Ink.  will 
be  brought  up  time  and  time  again,  And,  If 
the  American  people  In  turn  sup  )ort  the 
President  along  these  lines.  »e  could  then 
formulate  a  more  genuine  detente,  a  more 
uncompromising  position  with  regaid  to  the 
still  many  fre«  nations  in  the  free  world." 
Dr.  liev  «.  Dobrlansky.  Chair  nan  of 
National  (Captive  Nations  Oommltte« , 
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[Prom   Svoboda.   the   Ukrainian    Weekly, 

Aug.  16, 1976  J 

Baltimohe  Cotjntt  Marks  First  CN  Week 

Baltimore,  Md. — Through  the  Initiative  of 
the  East  European  Academic  Association  of 
Maryland,  Captive  Nations  Week  was  ob- 
served from  July  13  through  July  19  this 
year  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  this 
thriving  county  that  surrounds  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

County  Executive  Theodore  O.  Venetoulls. 
In  his  proclamation,  aptly  remembered  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  "In  this  Bicen- 
tennial year  of  the  United  States  of  America 
when  it  Is  significant  that  the  peoples  of 
this  planet  recognize  the  principles  deline- 
ated In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
particularly  the  passage  on  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Mr.  Venetoulls,  of  Greek  ancestry,  com- 
mented in  presenting  the  proclamation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  for  Baltimore  coimty 
that  the  Island  of  Cyprus  might  well  be 
added  to  the  list  of  captive  nations.  His  wife 
is  a  native  of  Cyprus. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  July  26. 
1976] 
Honor  Captives 
Decades  of  the  rosary  will  be  recited  in  the 
various  languages  of  people  behind  the  Iron. 
Bamboo  and  Sugar  Curtains  as  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  Auxiliary  holds  its  annual  mass 
for  those  In  the  captive  nations.  The  mass 
will  be  at  11:45  a.m.  tomorrow  at  St.  Dom- 
inica Catholic  Church.  630  E  St.  SW. 

CAprivE  Nations  Week  in  Boston 
Boston,  Mass.— (O.  Szczudluk)  The  week 
of  July  13-19  was  designated  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  In  the  Commonwealth  by 
Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis.  Referring  to 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, which  began  In  Massachusetts,  the 
proclamation  stated:  "It  Is  especially  ap- 
propriate during  Captive  Nations  Week,  1975, 
to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  desire 
of  peoples  under  Soviet  domination  and 
Communist  rule  for  the  rights  proclaimed  by 
the  American  Founding  Fathers  and  de- 
fended at  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord." 


praters  in  catholic  churches 
On  Sunday,  July  13.  prayers  were  ofifered 
In  the  churches  of  the  Boston  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese "for  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  all  captive  nations  ctirrently  under  So- 
viet domination."  Prayers  were  requested  by 
His  Eminence  Humerton  Cardinal  Medel- 
ros,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  according  to  a 
news  item  In  THE  PILOT  of  July  11.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  Cardinal's  request  for 
the  prayful  observance  of  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  was  supported  by  Ukrainian,  Latvian 
and  Lithuanian  American  Organizations  in 
Metropolitan  Boston. 

Arranged  by  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
the  meeting  with  Humberto  Cardinal  Medei- 
ros  was  held  on  June  9.  Representing  the 
Lithuanian  Organizations  were:  Rev.  An- 
thony Baltrushunas  and  Ms.  Atisra  Petronia: 
the  Latvian  Organliiations :  Messrs,  Juris 
Raudseps  and  Janlc  Vilcans.  The  Boston 
UCCA  was  represented  by:  Mr.  Konrad 
Htisak,  president;  Orest  Szczudluk.  vice  pres- 
Ident  and  Mrs.  Maria  Walzer. 

ON    TELEVISION 

On  July  15,  the  "Good  Morning  Show"  on 
Channel  5,  WCVB-TV.  presented  a  .short  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  the  17th  observance  of 
the  "Captive  Nations  Week."  The  program 
started  with  a  display  of  the  most  popular 
dish  from  Ukraine,  Armenia.  Latvia.  Llthu- 
•nia,  Estonia  and  Hungary.  Tl^e  display  was 
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hosted  by  Mrs.  Slavla  J.  Szczudluk,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Women's  Association  for  the  De- 
fense of  Foiu-  Freedoms  of  Ukraine,  Inc.,  in 
Boston.  Rev.  Anthony  Baltrushiunas,  pastor 
of  St.  Peters  Lithuanian  CathoUc  Church  in 
South  Boston,  spoke  about  objectives  of  the 
CNW  and  the  present  situation  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  under  Russian  communist  dom- 
ination. He  called  for  the  continued  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  freedom  of  the  captive 
nations. 

IN  boston  press 
The  piirpose  of  the  "Captive  Natlon.s  Week" 
was  raised  In  the  "letter.s  to  the  editor." 
which  appeared  in:  The  Boston  Herald  Amer- 
ican on  July  15,  wTitten  by  Mr.  Konrad 
Husak,  president  of  Boston  UCCA;  West 
Roxbury/Parkway  Transcripts  on  July  16, 
Jamaica  Plain  Citizen /Hyde  Park  Tribune  on 
July  17,  the  Pilot  on  July  18  and  the  Boston 
Globe  on  July  19.  Those  letters  were  written 
by  Orest  Szczudluk,  vice  president  of  Boston 
UCCA.  The  letters  stressed  the  need  for  the 
continued  United  States  support  for  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  all  captive  na- 
tions, especially  this  year  in  view  of  the  pend- 
ing 'Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe."  which  Is  being  held  in 
Geneva  and  Helsinki.  The  Soviet  government 
wants  the  free  world  to  legitimize  Soviet 
Russian  domination  over  the  captive  nations. 
The  same  subject  was  also  raised  by  Mr. 
Osvald  Aknientins.  a  Latvian.  In  his  letter, 
which  appeared  In  the  Boston  Suudav  Globe 
on  July  20. 

SENATORS.   CONGRESSMEN.   RADIO 

The  Boston  UCCA  sent  letters  to  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Senators  Kennedy  and  Brooke  and 
Congressmen  Moakley.  O'Neill.  Burke  and 
Conto,  urging  them  to  make  appropriate 
statements  in  Congress,  reflecting  United 
States  support  for  the  right  of  the  captive 
nations  to  self-determination. 

The  Ukrainian  radio  hour  in  Boston  on 
Station  WUNR.  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Kezmur.  broadcasted  information  about 
the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  on  Sundays, 
Jr.ne  13  and  20. 

(From  the  China  Post  J 

Dkclaration  or  Captive  Nation.s  Week 

Rally 
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At  the  end  of  a  successful  rally  held  last 
Tuesday  morning  at  the  Sun  Yat-sen 
Memorial  Hall,  the  participants  adopted  a 
ringing  declaration  urging  "all  the  people 
of  the  free  world  and  the  captive  masses  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  to  brmg  forth  their 
strength  to  smash  the  Communists'  ambition 
to  dominate  the  world  and  enslave  mankind." 
The  rally  was  held  under  the  theme  "Con- 
solidate the  Freedom  Campt  Recognize  the 
Pitfalls  of  Detente!"  It  Is  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  free  world  should  be  solemnly 
warned  of  the  pitfalls  lying  In  Its  path,  nie 
dpclaration  considers  the  sad  end  of  the 
Indochinese  anti-Communist  war  as  a  great 
tragedy  in  human  history.  As  a  result  the 
elated  Communists  are  now  positively  at- 
tempting to  spread  the  flames  of  aggression 
to  tlie  Republic  of  Korea  and  other  free  Asian 
areas. 

After  pointing  out  that  freedom  absolutely 
cannot  coexi.st  with  slavery  and  that  democ- 
racy cannot  thrive  along  with  autocracy,  it 
calls  to  the  attention  of  all  the  people  that 
Peiping's  so-called  "Ave  principles  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  "  are  sheer  lies  used  to  fool 
the  free  nations,  extricate  the  Peiping  regime 
from  its  predicament  of  isolation,  and  facili- 
tate it6  Infiltration  and  subversive  activities 
on  a  global  scale. 

Tl\e  declaration  notes  that  the  expansion 
of  Communist  Influence  has  brought  about 
a  widespread  antl-Commtmlst  awakening  in 
the  free  world  which  provides  an  lmpetu.s  for 


the  free  camp  to  consolidate  itself.  Even 
Washington  has  switched  to  a  firm  stand 
against  Communist  expansion.  It  has  de- 
clared that  nuclear  arms  will  be  employed, 
if  necessary,  for  ensuring  the  security  of  Ja- 
pan and  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  reiterat- 
ed that  the  United  States  will  abide  by  its 
treaty  obligations  and  defense  commitments 
to  its  allies. 

The  internal  power  struggle  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  and  the  Moscow-Peiping 
contest  for  supremacy.  It  Is  pointed  out  in 
the  declaration,  are  Intensifying  while  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Including 
the  newly  subjugated  people  of  Indochina, 
are  strongly  against  their  captors  and  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The  rally  expressed  the  hope  that  all  peo- 
ple will  persist  In  their  struggle  against  slav- 
ery as  efforts  to  win  freedom  will  ultimately 
bring  down  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  urged  the 
free  nations  to  face  squarely  the  unceasing 
Communist  attempts  at  aggression  and  be- 
ware of  the  traps  that  the  Communists  have 
set  by  taking  advantage  of  the  policy  of  de- 
tente. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  decla- 
ration consists  of  a  call  upon  the  United 
States  government  "to  review  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  unsuccessful  anti-Commu- 
nist war  in  Vietnam,  reevaluate  the  military 
and  political  strategies  of  Moscow  and  Peip- 
ing, formulate  a  correct  new  Asian  policy  and 
establish  a  comprehensive  defense  strategy 
for  the  Pacific  so  as  to  save  Asia  from  its 
present  crisis  and  assure  the  common  secu- 
rity of  America's  allies  In  the  region." 

The  meeting  also  appealed  to  President 
Ford  to  "resolutely  cast  away  the  bankrupt 
Nixon  doctrine,  refrain  from  steps  toward 
normalization  of  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  drop  his  plan  to  visit  Peiping 
In  the  autumn  and  bring  forth  American 
strength  for  the  winning  of  true  peace  for  the 
entire  world." 

The  declaration  Is  the  fitting  highlight  for 
the  successful  observance  of  the  1975  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  Republic  of  China.  Both 
President  C.  K.  Yen  and  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang, 
honorary  chairman  of  the  WACL  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  China  Chapter  of  the  APACL, 
have  given  the  people  of  the  free  world  some 
sound  advice  about  combating  Communist 
aggression.  Their  advice  should  be  heeded  and 
carried  otit  so  that  free  Asia  may  be  saved. 


TRAXLER  PROPOSES  RAIL  PLAN 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
ture of  rail  service  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  has  reached  a  critical  decision 
point.  By  the  end  of  October  the  Con- 
gress must  determine  whether  to  accept 
or  reject  the  U.S.  Railway  Association's — 
URSA — "final  system  plan"  for  the  re- 
organization of  bankrupt  railroads  in 
this  17-State  region. 

The  final  system  plan  is  the  product 
of  a  long  and  complicated  planning  proc- 
ess that  began  over  20  months  ago  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  to  deal  with  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central  and 
other  railroads.  It  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gi'ess  to  establish  a  healthy,  viable  rail 
system  in  the  Northeast  that  would  ade- 
quately serve  the  rail  needs  of  the  region. 
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Unfortunately,  the  plan  as  presented 
to  the  Congress  falls  far  short  of  meet- 
ing the  stated  goals  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  to  preserve  "existing  patterns  of 
service  by  railroads"  and  to  minimize 
"job  losses  and  community  benefit  costs" 
in  areas  now  served  by  rail  service. 

With  an  eye  toward  making  the  new 
consolidated  railroad  "ConRail"  profit- 
able, the  USRA  has  proposed  amputating 
over  5.000  miles  of  "unprofitable"  track- 
age throughout  the  region.  The  sick 
patient  is  to  be  made  well  by  surgically 
removing  all  of  the  organs  and  append- 
ages that  are  diseased.  I  do  not  believe 
that  tlie  Congress  had  this  brand  of 
medieval  medicine  in  mind  when  we  set 
out  to  "save"  the  Northeast  railroads. 

The  final  .system  plan  is  a  disaster  for 
rural  America.  Countless  small  commu- 
nities throughout  this  region  will  lose 
essential  rail  service  under  this  proposal. 
Needless  to  say,  loss  of  rail  service  will 
mean  tlie  loss  of  critical  jobs,  the  stunt- 
ing of  economic  growth  and  development 
in  many  rural  commvmities,  and  higher 
costs  in  producing  and  transporting  food 
and  other  products.  All  consumers  will 
be  hurt  in  the  end. 

It  is  true  that  the  current  act  allows 
temporary  continued  service  on  many  of 
these  light  density  lines  for  2  years 
through  a  combination  of  Federal  and 
State  subsidies.  However,  most  rail  ex- 
perts agi-ee  that  the  cm-rent  narrow  sub- 
sidy provisions  virtually  assure  the 
abandonment  of  these  lines  when  the  2- 
year  period  expires.  Simple  acceptance 
of  the  final  system  plan  is  therefore  un- 
satisfactoiy. 

Rejection  of  the  final  system  plan,  too, 
is  undesirable.  While  the  USRA  would 
be  sent  back  to  the  drawing  board  to 
come  up  with  another  proposal,  the  cur- 
rent bankrupt  carriers  would  continue  to 
operate  service  which  many  have  called 
inefficient  and  inadequate  at  the  expense 
of  ever-increasing  Government  loans 
and  subsidies.  American  taxpayers  will 
no"  tolerate  pouring  more  dollars  down 
tlie  dry  hole  of  the  Penn  Central. 

I  believe  a  more  constructive  ap- 
proach would  be  to  accept  the  plan  but 
at  the  same  time  enact  amendments  to 
the  Reorganization  Act  that  woulc.  in- 
sure continued  rail  service  to  the  coimt- 
less  small  communities  in  this  region 
that  depend  upon  rail  transportation  for 
their  economic  well-being.  Last  week  I 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  9586,  de- 
signed to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  cur- 
rent subsidy  program  to  assure  every 
community  of  retaining  the  vital  rail 
service  it  needs. 

My  bill  extends,  expands,  and  refines 
similar  proposals  introduced  by  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  provide  the 
most  comprehensive  approach  to  rail 
service  planning  in  the  Northeast  region. 
While  some  proposals  concentrate  on 
subsidy  changes  in  a  short  time  frame, 
I  believe  we  must  go  beyond  the  band  aid 
approach  and  provide  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  will  allow  for  planning  in  the 
long  range.  Rail  transportation  Is  vital 
to  America,  and  only  long-range  plan- 
ning can  make  railroads  a  strong,  viable 
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part  of  our  transportation  system  once 
again. 

Current  law  allows  continued  service 
on  these  light  density  lines  if  individual 
States  provide  30  percent  of  the  subsidy 
needed  to  continue  operation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  provide  the  other 
70  percent,  llie  Federal  share  would  ab- 
ruptly end  after  only  2  years,  however, 
leaving  the  future  of  those  lines  depend- 
ing upon  the  ability  of  the  States  to  ab- 
sorb the  entire  subsidy.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  current  fiscal  crisis  in  the 
States  would  not  only  preclude  their  lull 
funding  of  the  lines  after  2  yeai-s,  but  in 
many  cases  States  could  not  even  provide 
the  30  percent  needed  now.  The  inevi- 
table result  will  be  massive  abandon- 
ments. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  100-percent 
Federal  operating  subsidy  in  the  first  2 
years,  90  percent  in  the  3d,  80  percent  in 
the  4th,  70  percent  in  the  5th.  and  50 
percent  in  years  6  to  10.  The  eifect  of  this 
proposal  would  be  to  prevent  the  aban- 
donment of  every  light  density  line  in  the 
region  for  at  least  2  years  and  provide  the 
incentives  and  means  for  expanding 
service,  rehabilitating  track,  and  con- 
tinuing sei-vice  on  these  lines  in  the  years 
thereafter. 

During  this  2-year  period  of  continued 
opei-atlon.  my  bill  provides  a  mechanism 
for  evaluating  the  actual  and  potential 
viability  of  these  light  density  lines.  The 
USRA  found  many  of  these  lines  "un- 
profitable" based  upon  static  1973  actual 
use  data.  Such  a  limited  analysis  ignores 
the  fact  that  had  more  dependable,  effi- 
cient service  been  available  on  many  of 
these  lines,  more  use  would  have  been 
made  of  them.  At  a  meeting  I  held  with 
constituents  in  Caro,  Mich.,  on  August  12 
of  this  year,  rail  users  told  me  again  and 
again  that  tliey  would  have  shipped  more 
by  rail  in  the  past  If  they  could  depend 
upon  the  service.  If  the  future  growth  of 
demand  for  rail  service  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, I  think  that  many  of  these  lines 
could  move  over  into  the  "profitable" 
column  within  a  few  years. 

Some  rail  lines,  of  course,  may  never 
be  made  self-sustaining.  It  may  be  bet- 
ter in  the  long  run  to  abandon  service  on 
these  lines,  but  in  doing  so  we  must  take 
into  accoimt  the  economic  Impact  upon 
the  communities  Involved.  In  many 
areas,  road  restrictions  and  conditions 
frequently  make  alternative  shipment 
modes  Impossible.  It  would  not  be  feasi- 
ble to  develop  an  effective  alternative  to 
rail  service  in  a  short  2-year  period.  With 
a  10 -year  program,  alternative  modes  of 
transportation  can  be  phased  in,  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  small  businesses 
and  small  towns  need  not  be  endangered. 

Further,  with  a  declining  Federal  per- 
centage of  the  subsidy,  we  can  fairly  ex- 
pect that  all  nonessential  rail  service  will 
be  discontinued  through  the  decisions  of 
the  State  rail  planning  offices.  My  bill 
provides  $150,000  to  $500,000  per  year  for 
each  of  the  10  years  to  State  planning 
agencies  as  needed  to  assist  them  In  de- 
termining the  future  of  their  rail  service. 

Another  problem  with  the  current  law 
Is  that  while  It  provides  for  operating 
subsidies  for  these  light  density  lines. 
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there  Is  not  enough  flexibility 
these  funds  to  be  used  to  re 
track.  There  Is  no  question  _ 
son  why  many  of  these  lines 
unprofitable  Is  that  they  _ 
deteriorated  physical  conditio^ 
ting  only  the  slowest  and 
service  on  them.  H.R.  9586  w 
the  subsidy  program  so  that  _. 
can  be  used  for  modemizatior 
tation,  and  acquisition  of  .._ 
States.  The  acquisition  may 
for  current  operation  or   so 
States  can  establish  "rail  banhs 
which  may  be  needed  for  futu 
growth  of  rail  service. 

During  the  next  2  years,  luicfcr 
these  branch  lines  would  be  _ 
evaluated  by  the  Rail  Services 
Office  of  the  Interstate 
mission  to  determine  which 
be  transferred  to  ConRail 
be  acquired  by  other  solvent 
and  which  have  again  been 
to  be  not  viable.  I  firmly 
only  through  such  a  continued 
and  analysis  can  we  determin( 
posture  of  our  evolving  regiona 
work. 

Although  my  bill  would  provide 
money  for  100  percent  Federal 
of  all  light  density  lines  in  the 
the  next  2  years,  continued 
over  these  Unes  would  still  be 
upon  State  planning  efforts  „ 
determined  priorities.  My  bUl 
limited  class  of  light  density 
ever,  that  would  be  assured 
service  regardless  of  State  ^.. 
efforts.  These  are  lines  which 
concluded  were  unprofitable, 
onbranch    revenues    exceed 
costs. 

On  these  lines,   the  USRA 
certain  costs  to  the  lines  that 
ated  with  faciUtles  not  on 
such  as  a  switching  station  oii 
line.  However,  should  the  brantyi 
eliminated,  the  switching 
would  not  be,  so  it  Is  imfair  tc 
such  a  cost  to  the  branch  line 
mining  its  viability.  These 
where   onbranch    revenues 
branch  costs,  would  be 
atlon  in  the  first  2  years  by  ... 
Rail  or  the  geographically  closest 

During  this  period,  the 
General  will  develop  revised 
procedures    for    determining 
branch    costs    associated    w 
branch  lines.  In  this  fashion 
certain  that  these  lines  are 
thorough  review.  Any  operatiilg 
associated  with  these  lines  will 
bursed  to  the  carrier  out  of 
fund,  not  title  IV  subsidy  fun^ 
lines  need  not  be  included  in 
sidy  plans  to  be  operated. 

Another  problem  with  the 
Is   that  It  limits  an  individua 
share  of  the  guaranteed  subsid  ,- 
to  no  more  than  10  percent  of 
available.  The  State  of  Michigi 
ever,  has  19  percent  of  all  the  lin 
region  slated  for  abandonment, 
would  give  to  each  State,  as  the 
teed  portion  of  the  subsidy 
exact  proportion  of  funds 
fleeted  by  the  proportion  of 
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abandoned  in  that  State  as  compared  to 
the  entire  region. 

Since  accounting  is  such  a  crucial  Is- 
sue in  determining  rail  viability,  my  bill 
directs  the  RaU  Services  Planning  Office 
to  determine  Its  study  based  on  revenues 
and  costs  incurred  on  the  line  within 
revised  procedures  and  allows  for  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  rates,  serv- 
ices, and  physical  condition  which  could 
make  these  lines  viable  in  the  future  and 
an  estimate  for  the  prospect  of  such  fu- 
ture viability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rail  transpoi-tation  Is 
highly  energy-efficient.  There  are  many 
who  argue  that  we  as  a  Nation  must 
vastly  expand  our  use  of  rail  transporta- 
tion In  the  coming  decades.  Yet,  at  this 
very  moment,  we  are  faced  with  deci- 
sions that  could  eliminate  thousands  of 
miles  of  rail  service  and,  even  more 
threatening,  lose  the  precious  rights-of- 
way  associated  with  those  lines.  What 
will  it  cost  us  to  try  to  reestablish  rail 
lines  20  years  hence?  Would  It  not  be 
wiser  and  more  prudent  to  act  now? 

I  believe  we  must  act.  We  can  presei-ve 
needed  rail  service  in  our  States  by  tak- 
ing a  positive,  constructive  approach  to 
the  problems  presented  by  the  final  svs- 
tem  plan  of  the  USRA.  By  enacting  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  9586,  the  Congress  can 
demonstrate  its  concern  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  rm^  America.  We  can  pre- 
serve Jobs,  keep  prices  down,  and  assure 
adequate  transportation  for  our  citizens. 
For  these  reasons,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  the  support  of  my  amendments 
to  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act. 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
relayed  to  the  House  the  news  of  the  slay- 
ing of  two  New  York  City  policemen.  We 
all  share  a  concern  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  those  whose  sworn  duty  is  to 
protect  and  defend  residents  and  com- 
riunity  property  from  the  rismg  crime 
which  aflaicts  not  only  our  large  cities,  but 
all  areas  of  our  Nation.  No  part  of  the 
country  has  been  immune  from  violence. 

Within  the  last  year,  there  have  been 
two  senseless  killings  of  police  officers  in 
the  district  I  represent.  These  men  were 
mercilessly  gunned  down  in  separate  in- 
cidents. Glenolden,  Pa.,  PoUce  Chief 
Robert  Sparks  was  slain  last  March  dur- 
ing a  robbery  attempt  of  a  pharmacy.  He 
was  to  mark  his  20th  aimiversary  with 
the  force  this  year. 

Michael  Carter,  a  32-year-old  patrol- 
men with  the  Chester,  Pa.,  pohce  force, 
was  fatally  wounded  last  November  after 
he  stopped  a  car  to  question  the  driver 
about  a  holdup.  He  was  a  4-year  veteran. 

These  men  fell  victim  to  heinous  as- 
saults while  serving  their  community.  We 
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all  share  in  the  grief  of  their  families 
fnends.  and  colleagues.  Wearing  the 
badge  brings  great  individual  responsi- 
bUity,  often  a  thankless  task  In  an  age 
where  the  young  are  resentful  of  author- 
ity, no  matter  how  well-motivated  that 
authority  is.  With  such  grave  responsi- 
bilities comes  vulnerability.  True  danger 
can  Im-k  behind  every  comer— a  fleeting 
shadow  demands  decisions  from  a  police 
officer  which  few  of  us  have  to  face. 

Rarely  is  there  the  glamour  in  the  job 
as  in  the  television  dramas.  In  the  case 
of  these  two  men,  the  sweet  taste  of 
heroics  has  been  made  vitriolic  by  the 
numbing  reahty  of  death. 

Behind  the  stark  facts  In  the  case  of 
how  these  two  men  of  Delaware  County 
were  murdered  is  a  more  poignant 
glimpse  of  two  fine  human  beings  who  will 
be  missed.  I  wish  to  insert  for  the  Record 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  newpapers 
following  these  tragedies  which  show 
that  these  men  were  not  only  statistics 
but  also  decent  and  respected  citizens.  I 
am  grateful  that  despite  this  loss,  both 
in  my  district  in  Pennsylvania,  and  my 
colleague  s  district  in  New  York,  there 
are  other  young  men  and  women  with  the 
strength  and  sense  of  duty  who  are  will- 
ing to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  deaths  of 
Robert  Sparks  and  Michael  Carter. 
The  articles  follow: 

Gbief,  Shock  WarrTEN  on  Faces 
Gu:noij)en. — ^The  borough's  poUce  depart- 
ment offices  sport  fairly  fresh  paint  and  new- 
looking  woodwork  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  combine  for  a  cheery 
working  atmosphere. 

But  there  was  no  cheer  here  Tuesday  night 
and  early  today,  none  of  the  good  natured 
joshing  that  policemen  engage  their  col- 
leagues in  which  they  get  together  over  their 
work. 

Instead,  grief  and  shock  were  written  on 
the  tight-lipped  faces  of  many  of  the  police- 
men who  gathered  here  after  borough  police 
Chief  Rol>ert  Sparks  was  slain  during  a 
nxlstaken  robbery  attempt. 

The  Investigators  went  cooly  about  their 
business  of  taking  statements  and  inter- 
rogating possible  suspects  as  usual,  even 
though  the  victim  In  this  case  was  one  of 
their  own. 

The  uniformed  policemen  and  many  off 
duty  in  civilian  clothing  became  bystanders 
as  the  detectives  went  about  their  Job  and 
from  time  to  time  they  glanced  at  the  ceil- 
ing and  shook  their  heads  in  disbelief. 

They  spoke  to  each  other  In  low  voices, 
dumbfounded  that  a  man  of  Sparks'  dedica- 
tion to  police  work  should  be  killed  in  such 
fashion. 

For  they  knew  Sparks  was  a  man  "whose 
sole  aim  wa.s  to  be  a  policeman." 

Those  are  the  words  of  borough  Mayor 
John  MacVeigh  3rd,  who  not  oiUy  last  a 
trusted  public  servant  but  an  old  and  good 
friend  with  Sparks*  death. 

"I  actually  grew  up  with  Him."  .said  Muc- 
Velgh,  who  explained  Sparks  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Glenolden. 

"My  father  (the  late  John  MacVeigh.  who 
died  in  1964)  was  chief  here  for  many  yeara 
and  Bob  Idolized  him,"  said  the  mayor. 

"He  would  ride  with  Dad  in  the  police  car 
and  his  sole  aim  was  to  be  a  policeman  and 
through  my  father's  influence  that's  what 
he  did,"  .said  MacVeigh. 

MacVeigh  was  devastated  by  Sparks'  death. 

"It's  unbelievable.  I  Ju.st  cant  believe  it," 

said  MacVeigh,  who  spent  a  long  night  In 

borough  hall. 

Sparks    via.s  mourned  as   well   by  several 
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other  police  chiefs  who  responded  with  their 
men  to  the  shooting. 

"He  was  a  nice  quiet  tjrpe.  I've  known  him 
since  he  came  on  the  force,"  said  Ridley 
Township  Police  Supt.  Charles  W.  McElwaln. 

Darby  PoUce  Supt.  Paul  J.  Coleman  said 
Sparks  struck  him  as  "a  very  nice  man,  like 
they  all  do." 

"He  was  a  very  nice  man,  well-liked," 
echoed  Sharon  HUl  Police  Chief  WlUlam 
Hanna,  who  said  he  had  known  Sparks  for 
most  of  his  years  as  a  policeman. 

"He  was  a  good  man.  I  knew  him  well," 
said  Darby  Township  Police  Chief  Viruilam 
Johnson. 

A  young  Glenolden  volxmteer  fireman,  who 
declined  to  be  identified,  called  Sparks  "the 
most  loved  man  in  the  borough. 

"As  far  as  spending  time  with  kids.  Bob 
was  the  guy  to  talk  to.  He  was  tops."  the 
fireman  said. 

He  described  Sparks  as  "the  kind  of  guy 
who  puUed  all  the  strings  to  help  you,  even 
to  the  point  of  keeping  your  parents  from 
finding  out  If  you  got  Into  trouble. 

"Everybody  has  something  nice  to  iay 
about  a  pwliceman  after  he's  shot  but  regard- 
less If  he  were  dead  or  alive  I  couldn't  say 
enough  about  Bob." 

Councilman  Charles  Barrar,  chairman  of 
the  police  and  fire  committees,  said  this 
morning  he  was  "Just  so  shook  up"  over 
Sparks'  death.  "I'm  sorry  about  it,"  he  said. 

Robert  Fahey,  a  Prospect  Park  florist  and 
one  of  Sparks'  closest  friends,  said  he  was 
too  overcome  with  grief  and  emotion  to 
speak  about  Sparks. 

Nathan  Mlrman,  proprietor  of  the  drug 
store  where  Sparks  was  slain,  today  described 
the  chief  as  a  "very  amiable  Individual  and 
dedicated  to  his  work." 

Mlrman,  who  normally  closes  his  store  at 
10  p.m.,  said  he  was  Inside  making  a  tele- 
phone call  when  Sparks  was  shot.  Mlrman 
said  he  heard  gunfire  but  saw  little  of  the 
Incident. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Ollphant,  borough  Republican 
leader  said,  "Oh,  Isn't  this  awful. 

"I  knew  him  since  he  was  a  llitle  boy  and 
knew  his  father  before  him.  I  wonder  what 
his  mother  will  do.  He  was  so  good  to  her. 
I  don't  know  what  this  borough  la  coming 
to,"  she  said. 

Mike  "Too  Much  op  Good  Guy" 
(By  Harrj-  Maitland) 

Chester. — Fellow  policemen  all  talked 
about  Mike  Carter's  friendly  nature. 

Carter  was  gregarious.  White  and  black 
police  officers  enjoyed  his  quiet,  sometimes 
puckish  personality. 

Carter  liked  sports.  He  played  baseball  and 
basketball  and  boxed  while  he  served  In  the 
Navy. 

He  was  planning  to  go  hunting  soon  with 
Patrolman  La  Von  Postelle. 

"We  were  talking  about  going  again.  He 
liked  to  hunt  rabbits,  squirrel  and  pheasant," 
Postelle  said.  "We'll  never  be  able  to  do  it 
again,"  he  said. 

Postelle  Joined  the  fores  10  days  after 
Carter  and  they  spent  a  lot  of  training  time 
together.  "We  went  to  the  academy  (Phila- 
delphia Police  Academy)  and  rode  back  and 
forth  together  every  day,"  he  recalled. 

"If  Mike  had  a  fault,  it  was  that  he  trusted 
everyone.  Maybe  he  relaxed  and  let  his  guard 
down  tonight.  He  couldn't  be  liardnose  be- 
cause he  was  too  much  of  a  good  guy," 
Postelle  said. 

Postelle  and  Carter  worked  together  as 
partners  when  they  finished  training,  then 
Carter  was  assigned  with  Patrolman  Thomas 
H.  Worrllow.  The  two  became  such  friends 
that  Carter  was  In  Worrilow's  wedding  party. 

Police  Chief  Joseph  M.  Bail  who  recently 
returned  to  duty  after  a  month's  vacation, 
said  "There's  nothing  any  rougher  than  los- 
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lug  a  man.  I've  always  dreaded  this  and  now 
it's  happened,"  he  said. 

Ball  said  when  Delaware  County  Dlst.  Atty. 
Stephen  J.  McEwen  Jr.  learned  of  Carter's 
death  he  drove  to  Chester  to  assist  police. 

McEwen  accompanied  Mayor  John  H. 
Nacrelll  and  Bail  when  they  offered  con- 
dolences to  Carter's  mother. 

When  news  of  Carter's  death  reached  the 
police  department  It  sent  a  shock  wave 
throughout  the  ranks. 

Information  about  a  death  in  a  neighbor- 
hood shocks  people  but  the  killing  of  a 
policeman  tears  at  fellow  officers. 

They  react  in  many  ways. 

Some  were  stunned  Into  silence  and  with- 
drawal. Others  wept  openly.  Curses  were 
shouted  over  and  over. 

Carter  was  weU  liked  by  fellow  officers.  He 
had  a  sense  of  humor,  could  be  depended 
upon  for  a  smile  and  seldom  complained. 

When  a  group  of  police  gathered  in  a  hos- 
pital waiting  room,  one  officer  had  to  be  re- 
strained from  leaving.  He  fought  to  go  to  the 
other  hospital  where  the  shooting  suspect 
was  being  treated. 

Each  time  the  police  calmed  those  who  re- 
acted with  uncontroUed  emotions,  another 
officer  would  arrive  and  learn  of  Carter's 
death. 

One  man  beat  his  fist  against  the  exterior 
brick  wall  and  cursed. 

Juvenile  Cpl.  Robert  Crawford  pulled  up 
in  his  v/hite  Juvenile  car.  On  learning  that 
Carter  had  died  be  sagged  against  the  door 
and  Delaware  County  Sheriff  John  W.  Taylor 
tried  to  comfort  him. 

Taylor,  who  retired  as  deputy  chief  in  the 
department  before  being  appointed  sheriff, 
broke  down  while  trying  to  console  Crawford. 

Detective  Commodore  Harris  Jr.  arrived. 
He  heard  about  Carter  and  began  walling. 
"Oh,  God!  No,  not  Mike."  He  kept  repeating 
and  repeating  the  words. 

Security  Guard  Sgt.  Harry  Cello,  also  re- 
tired from  the  police  department,  was  dazed 
by  Carter's  death.  "I  can't  believe  it.  He  was 
here  awhile  ago.  We  talked  ...  I  ..."  he 
choked  up. 

Cello,  who  was  a  platoon  sergeant  when 
he  retired,  said  Carter  kidded  him  about  re- 
turnmg  to  police  duty.  "He  said,  'Sarge,  when 
are  you  coming  back  to  the  force.  Some  of  the 
rookies  need  you  to  shape  them  up',"  Cello 
recalled. 

Another  retired  policeman.  Detective  Bart 
Spedden,  heard  about  the  shooting  while 
shopping  with  his  wife.  He  drove  to  the  hos- 
pital with  bags  of  food  In  the  rear  of  his 
station  wagon  and  his  wife  sitting  alongside 
him. 

Deputy  Chief  Herbert  Wright  came  out  of 
the  building.  "We  Just  lost  a  man  and  we 
have  two  more  hurt  from  an  accident," 
Wright  said. 

Several  of  the  policemen  had  to  be  given 
sedation. 

Carter's  partner.  Patrolman  Tom  Savage, 
held  up  until  he  was  at  the  police  station. 
The  experience  got  to  his  nen'es.  He  also  wa-s 
taken  to  the  hospital  for  sedation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  J.  VIGLIETTA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Septeviber  17,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  to  learn  last  week  of  the 
death  of  my  good  friend  Andrew  J. 
VigUetta,  the  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  the  Long  Island  Press.  I  wish  to  take 


this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
exemplary  newsman  who  amassed  an 
outstanding  career  in  journalism  encom- 
passing 40  years. 

Andrew  J.  Viglietta  was  a  newsman's 
newsman.  He  loved  his  work  and  despite 
the  limitations  of  failing  health  Andy 
never  missed  a  deadline  and  his  most  re- 
cent contribution,  his  weekly  Long 
Islanders  in  Washington  column  ap- 
peared in  the  Long  Island  Press  the  day 
before  his  death.  Andy  entered  the  news 
business  virtually  from  the  bottom.  He 
was  hired  at  the  age  of  25  to  sell  sub- 
scriptions to  the  old  Long  Island  Star 
Journal.  From  this,  he  rapidly  rose  to 
become  one  of  tlie  most  respected  colum- 
nists in  this  town,  known  on  a  first-name 
basis  by  several  Presidents  and  numerous 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  other 
national  and  international  leaders. 

Viglietta's  success  could  be  attributed 
to  a  basic  philosophy  he  adopted  early  in 
his  career — never  lose  touch  with  tlie  in- 
terests of  your  readers.  He  strictly  ad- 
hered to  this  belief  and  imparted  It  to 
the  many  repoi'ters  he  \vorked  with  over 
the  years.  His  philosophy  was  best 
summed  up  in  a  basic  question  he  used  to 
pose  to  other  reporters  on  his  paper: 
"Will  they  understand  it  in  Corona?' 

The  fact  is  the  people  in  Corona  and 
elsewhere  on  Long  Island  always  under- 
stood Andy  Viglietta  when  he  wrote.  His 
objectivity  and  keen  insights  into  the 
complicated  workings  of  the  Congress 
helped  to  make  the  readers  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  very  knowledgeable  about 
the  work  which  we,  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, do  on  their  behalf.  No  one  in 
the  Long  Island  congressional  delegation 
will  dispute  tlie  fact  that  Andy  was  both 
generous  and  fair  m  his  coverage  and  it 
can  also  be  said  that  we  benefited  from 
his  column. 

A  newsman's  career  as  long  as  Andy's 
had  to  be  filled  with  unique  moments 
and  achievements.  Andy's  were  numer- 
ous and  in  fact  he  made  his  mark  in  the 
news  business  veiy  early  in  his  career. 
After  being  assigned  as  a  police  reporter 
for  the  Star  Journal  he  made  national 
headlines  for  his  cracking  of  the  cele- 
brated Thelma  Todd  extortion  case  in 
1935.  Andy  was  able  to  make  contact 
with  the  extortionist  who  was  threaten- 
ing the  actress'  life  and  this  contact 
helped  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
to  apprehend  liim.  His  critical  role  In 
the  case  earned  him  a  personal  letter  of 
commendation  from  the  late  FBI  Direc- 
tor, J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  story  v.as 
later  dramatized  in  a  national  radio  and 
television  series  entitled  the  "Big  Story." 

Thiee  short  years  after  this  episode, 
Andy  was  named  pohtical  editor  of  the 
Star  Journal  and  the  Long  Island  Press, 
both  members  of  the  Newhouse  News 
Service,  a  national  news  service. 

Ten  years  later  he  personally  estab- 
lished the  Washington  Bureau  for  tJie 
Long  Island  Press  and  began  his  Long 
Islanders  in  Washington  column  which 
was  to  run  weekly  for  the  next  27  years. 
The  column  presents  information  on  the 
work  of  the  Long  Island  congressional 
delegation  including  many  humorous  an- 
ecdotes and  personal  hisights.  It  was  one 
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of  the  most  widely  read  coUin,in, 
Island. 

Andy  was  the  recipient  of 
awards  and  commendations  i 
cellent  reporting.  Yet  without 
Andy  cited  a  letter  he  received 
late  President  Harry  S  Trun 
most  meaningful  award.  The  . 
the  Chief  Executive  thanked 
helping  to  stem  a  Communist 
power  in  Italy  after  World  Wa 

For  me  It  was  a  personal 
privilege  to  have  both  worked 
been  a  friend  of  Andy  Viglietta 
a  man  who  combined  his 

nalLstic  talents  with  aii  unend 

tion  to  his  friends. 
Andy  was  a  devoted  husbaiic 

and  to  his  lovely  wife  Maiy  I  .. 

deepest  condolences  and  assure 

I  too  will  miss  Andy  very  dearly. 
A   distinguished   newsman,   ti 

friend,  a  dedicated  family  .. 

were  the  trademarks  of  Andy 

His  life  was  rewarding  both  to 

to  those  of  us  who  knew  him 

be  .«K)rely  missed. 
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LONG  BEACH  GRAND  PRIX 
CALIFORNIA  FIRST 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANOERioN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  r.\k  IV£rf 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  28  the  city  of 
Long  Beach  will  be  the  scene  ol  one  of 
the  most  exciting  events  in  thn  world 
of  sports.  The  first  annual  Long  Beach 
Grand  Prix  will  be  held,  with  .=  ome  of 
the  top  drivers  in  the  world  of  racing 
zooming  through  the  streets  of  t|ie  busy 
California  port  city. 

Long  Beach  perhaps,  does  not  fconjure 
tip  the  same  old  visions  of  romai  ce  and 
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exotic  atmosphere  as  do  some  of  the 
older  cities  on  the  grand  prix  circuit; 
Monaco,  for  instance.  But  the  Long 
Beach  event  will  be  the  nrst  auto  race 
run  through  the  streets  of  a  U.S.  city. 
Tlie  'International  City,"  as  Long  Beach 
is  called,  is  a  growing,  changing  com- 
munity that  has  become  a  model  of  civic 
efficiency  and  progress. 

The  srand  prix  is  of  course  designed  to 
bring  attention  to  the  town,  and  will 
undoubtedly  help  it  become  more  well 
known.  However,  the  race  would  have 
never  come  off  if  all  concerned  with  its 
organizations  and  planning  were  not  ad- 
mitted "racing  buffs"  themselves. 

Preparations  for  the  rr.ce  have  been 
painstakingly  careful,  with  spectator  and 
diiver  safety  one  of  the  main  concerns  in 
planning  the  course.  As  a  result,  tlie  Long 
Beach  race  course  will  be  the  most  mod- 
em in  the  world,  specifically  designed  for 
safety,  while  preserving  the  excitement 
that  has  made  gi-and  prix  racing  one 
of  the  world's  most  popular  spectator 
sports. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
following  article  fiom  California  maga- 
zine, which  gives  an  excellent  preview 
to  the  race: 
Big  League  Racing  on  the  Strftts  of 
Long  Beach 
(By  Gordon  Rycroft  and  David  Swarbrick) 
An  Indlanapolls-500  type  race  on  the 
streets  of  Long  Beach?  Impossible.  Barring 
any  technlcal/poHtical  snafus  before  the 
September  28  race  date,  the  roar  of  Formula 
5000  race  cars  will  be  off  and  running  on  the 
streets  of  this  Southern  California  city.  For 
one  day  of  competition  these  complex  ma- 
chines. Including  the  famous-name  drivers, 
will  be  competing  in  a  grand  prix  that's  also 
a  tuue-up  for  a  planned  Formula  I  race  to 
be  held  next  March. 

The  Long  Beach  race  is  a  dream  driven  to 
reality  by  sports  promoter  Chris  Pook  and 
a  host  of  others.  On  a  trip  to  Europe  to  see 
the  Monaco  Grand  Prix,  Pook  asked  himself 
enroute.  Why  doesn't  America  and  particu- 
larly California  have  a  Formula  I  race 
through  a  city? 
According  to  Pook,  a  beautiful  convention 
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renter  vms  being  built  In  Long  Beach  and 
he  felt  it  was  time  his  city  started  receiving 
more  recognition.  "I  used  to  push  a  Lotu.s 
around  courses  and  dream  of  presenting  For- 
mula driving  here  as  it  should  be  presented. 

Pook  shared  his  idea  with  Dan  Gtirney.  one 
of  the  most  succes.sful  and  popular  American 
drivers  ever  to  participate  in  formula  racing. 
Gurney,  now  the  president  of  AU-American 
Racers,  Ir.c.  was  overwhelmingly  in  support. 
The  drawing  boarcis  were  then  passed  to  Les 
Rlchter,  former  All-Pro  for  the  Los  Angelef. 
Rams  and  now  president  of  Riverside  Inter- 
national Raceway. 

Pichter  added  hiy  er.thu.siasni  along  with 
Don  Dyer,  who  is  Pook's  copartner  and  a 
Long  Beach  attorney.  Dyer  says,  "The  setting 
is  fantastic.  Within  five  years  we  hope  to 
have  the  premier  race  in  the  world — surpa.s^- 
ing  even  Monaco." 

The  group  worked  from  August  1973  to 
June  1974  to  polish  the  idea.  Gurney  de- 
signed the  course  utilizing  existing  city 
.streets  as  a  major  guideline.  Pook  worked 
vith  the  city  fathers.  "Every  group  (includ- 
ing city  hall)  has  shown  immense  interest 
and  support.  They  now  realize  we  want  to 
introduce  Grand  Prix  racing  to  Long  Beach 
because,  in  its  simplest  terms,  were  Just 
racing  fans  ourselves,"  Pook  says. 

The  race  backers  insist  this  will  not  be  a 
one-time  flash  in  the  pan.  "An  event  of  this 
magnitude  will  enhance  the  economic 
strength  of  the  overall  coMminiitv."  Pook 
adds. 

Newly  elected  Mayor  Tom  Clark's  adminis- 
tration has  Jumped  in  to  support  the  race 
after  being  assured  of  public  safety. 

"I  know  there  will  be  a  few  public  con- 
cerns." Pook  says.  "Tlie  number  one  concern 
Is  safety.  There  will  be  about  500,000  feet  of 
barrier  set  up  so  the  .spectator  can  enjoy  the 
event  and  still  be  protected.  We'll  be  Intro- 
ducing a  few  more  safety  Innovations  and  the 
entire  concept  has  been  approved  by  top 
city  and  international  racing  safety  officials  " 
he  says. 

"In  addition,  the  circuit  Itself  will  be  used 
by  the  top  professional  drivers,"  Pook  adds. 
The  rest  will  unfold  September  28  when 
the  European  flavor  and  excitement  of  fol- 
lowing the  Grand  Prix  circuit  arrives  In  Long 
Beach.  People  of  worldwide  beauty  kissed  by 
a  same  but  different  sun  meet  and  mingle; 
bluebloods  with  blue  collars  and  racing  buffs 
with  curious  newcomers.  It  should  be  an  ex- 
citing day. 
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RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 


I  NSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him  under  specihed  conditions.  Ximierals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"    groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  \alue  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  lOO  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  di\iding  the  length 
into    100    gi\es    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is   20   mm.  long  in   the  film  image,   and    100    20    -=    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  --  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rilv.  10.0  X  5  =  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,   maximum    resolution    is    between    3  9.5    and    5  0   lines    per   millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing;,     .ind    other     factors.        These     r.ircly     utilize    maximum       resolution      of      the      film.        Vibrations      during 
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